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PREFACE 


IT  IS  fifteen  yeais  since  The  Columbia  Enci/clopedia  was  first  of- 
fered to  the  reader,  In  that  time  it  has  established  itself  as  a 
standard  reference  work,  and  in  that  tune  work  has  gone  steadily 
forward  on  revising,  expanding,  and  bringing  up  to  date  the  vast 
amount  of  infoimation  that  has  changed  with  the  changing  woild 
The  second  edition  of  The  Columbia  Encyclopedia  now  incut po- 
lates  the  fruits  of  those  long  labois  as  well  as  thcadvioound  coun- 
sel of  thousands  of  persons  who  in  print,  in  letter,  01  by  word  of 
mouth  have  suggested  nnpi  ovements  and  emendations  for  em  ich- 
mg  the  book  This  new  edition  is  a  complete  revision,  not  moiely 
an  expansion  Eveiy  aiticle  has  been  inspected,  and  wherever 
new  information  has  become  available,  it  has  been  mcorpoiated 
into  a  re\vntten  article  Enors  have  been  corrected  wherever 
found,  and  a  few  modest  innovations  have  Ixjen  made  In  pui- 
pose  and  in  foim,  howevoi,  the  book  remains  the  same  us  the  one- 
volume  encyclopedia  published  in  1935  and  found  seiviceuble  by 
many  reader/*  since  then 

The  credit  for  that  purpose  and  that  form,  for  the  vciy  concep- 
tion of  this  one-volume  encyclopedia,  belongs  to  the  late  Clarke 
Fisher  Ansley,  Editor  in  Chief  of  the  fust  edition.  He  survived 
the  heiculean  task  ot  supei  vising  its  giowth  from  an  idea  to  a 
substantial  volume  by  only  a  tew  yeais  Out  ot  the  large  .staff 
who  aided  him  in  the  pieparation  ot  that  edition  has  come  the 
nucleus  of  the  editorial  stall  of  this  second  edition  His  high 
ideals  and  hw  rigorous  tiammg  m  ci  airmanship  have  lived  on 
This  second  edition  haw  also  had  the  advantage  of  the  encoui age- 
merit  and  counsel  of  two  men  who  v\eie  important  in  bringing 
The  Columbia  Enujclopedia  to  birth  Charles  G.  Profhtt,  no\\ 
Diiectoi  of  Columbia  University  Press,  and  Fiedenck  Coyken- 
dall,  ('hau man  of  the  Board  ot  Trustees  of  Columbia  University 
and  Pi  evident  of  Columbia  University  Pi  ess  To  them  giatitude 
is  due  for  this  second  edition  of  the  book  as  foi  the  hist  The  title 
ot  the  woik  remains  the  one  suggested  by  the  late  Nicholas 
Muriay  Butler,  then  President  of  Columbia  University  The  fol- 
lowing lemaiks  ou  the  general  character  and  the  lasting  ideal  of 
The  Columbia  Encyclopedia  aie  hugely  expiessed  in  the  woids  of 
Claike  Fishei  Ansley  himself 

One  who  makes  good  use  of  the  ait  of  reading  needs  to  ha\e 
three  leference  \vorks  at  hand  a  dictionary,  an  atlas,  and  an 
encyclopedia  The  dictionaiy  and  the  atlas  foi  \\oikadav  pur- 
poses aie  each  in  one  volume  On  the  continent  of  Kuro()e  one- 
volume  encyclopedias  have  long  been  in  general  use  The  Colum- 
bia Encyclopedia  serves  readers  of  English  in  a  like  way,  as  the 
companion  of  the  dictionary  and  the  atlas  Since  it  is  piepared 
primarily  for  Americans,  it  is  constiucted  mindtully  to  till  the 
needs  of  American  readers  and  therefore  takes  a  distinctive  lorrn. 

To  make  this  encyclopedia  as  convenient  and  satisfactory  m 
its  field  as  the  good  one-volume  dictionary  and  atlas  are  in  their 
fields  various  means  have  been  employed  In  typography  and 
othei  physical  details  the  book  is  compact  In  the  articles  much 
space  for  encyclopedia  material  has  been  gained  1\\  avoiding  the 
duplication  of  matenal  that  belongs  to  the  dictionary  and  the 
atlas  Maps  are  left  to  the  atlas  Definitions  have  been  left  to 
the  dictionaiy,  if  space  that  could  be  given  to  an  rtern  in  the 
encyclopedia  would  allow  no  more  than  the  sort  of  definition  that 
appears  in  a  good  dictionary,  that  item  is  omitted  fr  om  the  ency- 
clopedia. The  cross-reference  system  used  is  an  mtegial  part  of 
the  encyclopedia  Since  space  is  at  a  pr ernium,  mfor  matron  given 


under  one  heading  is  generally  not  lepeated  undei  another. 
Instead  the  reader  is  directed  to  the  item  containing  the  iiifoima- 
tion  by  printing  the  reference  to  that  aiticle  in  SMALL  CAPITALS, 
The  reader  may  benefit  greatly  by  mastering  this  simple  system 
at  once 

Before  the  development  of  specialization  in  knowledge,  an 
encyclopedia  could  attempt  to  comprise  substantially  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge  It  could  hold,  with  mucfi  else,  substantially 
all  the  book  learning  of  the  mrmster,  the  physician,  the  lawyer, 
the  teacher,  the  businessman,  and  the  historian  Such  cornpa.se 
is  no  longei  possible  A  general  encyclopedia  cannot  hope  to  take 
the  place  of  the  many  books  (including  specialized  refereme 
works)  that  the  professional  or  the  businessman  now  needs,  and 
these  are  commonly  in  technical  language,  unintelligible  to  those 
who  have  not  had  his  tiammg.  The  most  that  others  may  have  in 
a  specialist's  field  ih  first  aid,  and  m  the  securities  of  othei  s  the 
specialist's  need  of  such  finst  aid  is  not  lest*  than  that  of  other 
men  The  human  mind  has  its  limitations,  arid  pi  ogress  m  knowl- 
edge makes  it  less  and  less  possible  for  one  person  to  know  all 
that  is  known  The  need  for  first  aid  increases 

Since  first  aid  and  essential  facts  are  all  that  a  general  encyclo- 
pedia can  now  give  successfully,  they  are  all  that  The  Columbia 
Encyclopedia  attempts  to  give  It  contains  no  technical  treatises. 
It  does  not  tiy  to  instiuct  a  specialist  in  his  specialty  The  spe- 
cialist who  expects  to  find  technrcal  information  should  not,  in 
any  case,  be  consulting  a  general  encyclopedia,  but  mthei  tech- 
nical works  and  reference  works  in  his  field  In  The  Columbia 
Encyclopedia  he  may  find  only  ready  reference,  reminders  of 
dates,  titles,  and  the  like  The  substance  of  the  ar  tides  is  essential 
information  in  language  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  readei — 
which  the  specialist  becomes  in  every  field  but  Ins  own 

The  bibhogi  aphical  suggestions  are  of  the  same  first-aid  nature 
as  the  rest  of  the  book  The  ideal  has  been  to  name  good  books  for 
reasonably  elementary  infoimation  Books  which  have  good 
bibliographies  have  been  pietened  Because  the  ordinary  Amer- 
ican reader  cannot  be  expected  to  know  all  the  various  foreign 
languages,  the  bibhographrcal  items  arc  normally  limited  to 
workb  m  English  The  books  listed  may  lead  the  readei  ultimate- 
ly to  all  that  books  hold  on  a  subject  in  which  he  is  interested. 

The  exclusion  of  material  of  mteiest  only  to  specialists  in  a 
subject,  the  elimination  of  illustrations  (which  also  helps  to  keep 
the  puce  ot  the  book  modest),  and  various  economies  of  space 
have  permitted  The  Columbia  Encyclopedia  to  be  compr  ehensive 
m  ways  that  seem  likely  to  be  helpful.  Geographic  names  and 
biblical  proper  names  will  illustrate.  An  encyclo|)edia  primarily 
for  Arneiican  use  should  include  many  American  place  names 
This  book  therefore  includes  all  rncorpoiated  places  m  the  United 
States  with  a  population  of  1,000  or  more,  many  umncoipoiated 
and  smaller  places  are  also  included  because  of  histoi  re  or  other 
reasons  A  similai  policy  has  been  followed  with  legaid  to  Can- 
ada The  King  James  Bible  is  a  treasured  possession  of  English- 
speaking  people,  accessible  eveiywheie  and  basic  m  general  edu- 
cation Its  importance  is  freely  recognized  ex  en  bv  those  who 
prefer  other  versions  The  Columbia  Encyclopedia  gives  m  its  al- 
phabetical position  every  pro])er  name  in  this  Bible  with  refer- 
ences  to  passages  where  infoimation  about  the  person,  |>eople,  or 
place  named  is  given  In  these  and  the  many  other  fields  covered 
by  the  book's  6,000,000  words,  one  may  seek  not  unhopefully  in- 


fonnatton  not  given  m  more  voluminous  reference  \\orks.  The 
separate  entnes  in  The  Columbia  Encyclopedia  number  about 
70,000,  a  generous  amount. 

Facts  and  figures  for  the  aiticles  have  been  taken  from  the 
most  authoritative  sources.  Population  figures,  foi  instance,  aie 
derived  from  the  latcbt  official  census,  wheiever  possible  If 
later  official  estimates  have  been  issued,  they  have  been  utilized. 
Bitter  experience  has  demonstrated  the  unwisdom  of  using  un- 
official estimates,  and  they  have  therefore  been  avoided.  The 
materials  used  for  writing  aiticles  on  the  places,  history,  and 
literature  of  foieign  nations  have  been  largely  those  in  the  re- 
spective languages  as  \\ell  as  standard  works  in  English  on  the 
subjects. 

In  debated  matters,  as  in  politics,  economics,  and  iehgion,T/je 
Columlna  Encyclopedia  cndeavois  to  present  facts  and  not  opin- 
ions In  religion,  for  example,  articles  have  geneially  been  in- 
spected by  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  experts  The 
statements  do  not  repiesent  the  views  of  an  individual  01  a 
single  group,  they  have  been  icviewed  by  experts  and  editors 
differing  in  faith 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  articles  are  unsigned  Every 
artu-le  m  this  encyclopedia  has  had  the  careful  inspection  of 
moie  than  one  peison  and  is  a  product  of  cooperation  In  order 
to  present  unbiased  articles  written  in  the  buefest  possible  form 
and  in  language  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader,  special  wilting 
techniques  aie  necessary  The  expert  in  a  particulai  held  is  not 
usually  a  mastei  of  such  technical  skills,  although  theie  aie  rate 
and  happy  exceptions.  Geneially,  then,  the  ai tides  have  been 
written  by  persons  specially  tiamed  for  this  paiticulai  type  of 
writing  in  special  fields,  the  items  have  later  l>een  reviewed  by 
specialists  The  Columbia  Encyclopedia  is  a  highly  cooperative 
effort.  It  is  intended  to  be,  like  a  good  dictionaiy  or  an  atlas,  a 
cooidmated  and  reliable  lefeiencc  work 

In  the  second  edition,  as  in  the  first,  the  aim  has  been  to  serve 
the  English-speaking  leader  Theiefore  the  effoit  has  been  to 
recoid  the  forms  that  are  cm  rent  m  educated  English  usage,  not 
foims  that  would  be  unintelligible  to  tho^e  who  are  not  masters 
of  a  foreign  language  In  the  Euiopean  languages  moic  common- 
ly known  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  diacritical  maiks 
and  special  t'haiacters  arc  given  at  least  once  in  the  aiticle  Such 
form4*,  if  they  do  not  coincide  with  the  u^ual  English  written 
forms,  are  given  in  italics  after  the  entry  under  the  English 
spelling  This  device  should  be  of  some  value  to  those  who  know 
the  languages  In  names  that  occur  in  languages  written  in 
alphabets  other  than  the  Roman,  forms  that  have  been  estab- 
lished a&  standard  in  English  aie  employed  ^  here  no  standaid 
forms  exist,  efforts  have  been  made  to  transliterate  names  simply 
and  consistently.  Unfoitunately  attempts  to  legulaiize  Arabic 
and  certain  other  non-Roman  forms  proved  more  or  less  futile, 
because  of  the  conflict  of  competing  but  equally  acceptable  sys- 
tems of  transliteration  Established  common  forms  are  used  A 
few  of  the  languages  written  in  Roman  contain  sueh  unusual 
special  letters  that  it  proved  impossible,  because  of  expense,  to 
icpioduce  them  even  in  italics  after  the  headings  These  are  few 

Similarly  the  pronunciations  given  aie  forms  which  are  used  in 
English-speaking  circles  Certain  foreign  pionuncrations  aie  also 
indicated  Scuous  efforts  have  also  been  made  to  discover  and 


leproduce  the  accepted  pronunciations  of  American  and  English 
places  and  peisons,  it  has  been  a  difficult  undei  taking.  The  key 
to  pronunciation  faces  the  fust  page  of  text. 

This  book  is  m  no  sense  an  official  or  an  unofficial  publication 
of  Columbia  University.  Yet  it  is  deeply  indebted  to  Columbia 
University  and  to  members  of  its  teaching  staff  In  many  cases 
articles  have  been  read  by  members  of  the  faculty,  who  approved 
or  suggested  changes  in  articles  in  their  special  fields  The  Colum- 
bia expeits  have,  indeed,  been  most  generous  in  giving  of  their 
time  and  their  knowledge.  Some  of  those  who  were  especially 
kind  in  writing  or  revising  articles  or  in  making  suggestions  for 
including  or  excluding  headings  are  listed  elsewhere  as  advisers 
and  contributors  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  thank  by  name 
all  of  the  many  peisons  at  Columbia  who  have  rendeied  valuable 
seivice  to  The  Columbia  Encyclopedia  This  simple  statement 
must  serve  as  a  warrant  of  gratitude 

A  special  woid  must  be  said  of  the  Libraries  of  Columbia 
University  The  membeis  of  then  staffs  have  borne  patiently 
with  the  many  and  vanous  demands  made  upon  them  by  the 
reseaich  workeis  of  The  Columbia  Encyclopedia  The  hbiarians 
have  been  most  generous  in  valuable  counsel  and  aid  Particular 
mention  must  be  made  of  Constance  M  Wmchell  and  Jean  F 
McAllister,  but  all  of  the  staff  of  the  Libranes  without  exception 
have  been  most  helpful 

The  unusually  complete  and  up-to-date  collection  of  technical 
woiks  assembled  by  the  Mount  Vernon  Public  Library  has  been 
invaluable  in  the  wntmg  of  scientific  aiticles  The  hbranans  of 
the  New  Yoik  Public  Libraiy  have  graciously  answered  numei- 
ous  telephone  queues,  and  their  magnificent  collection  of  books 
has  been  of  pirme  value 

A  reference  work  is  tested  by  its  readers  If  it  serves  then  pur- 
poses, it  is  a  good  woik  The  response  of  the  leaders  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  editors  The  editorial  staff  of  The 
Columbia  Encyclopedia  is,  theiefore,  grateful  to  all  those  manv 
readers  of  the  first  edition  who  have  taken  the  tumble  to  write 
woids  of  praise  and  suggestions  for  additions  or  improvements 
The  letters  received  have  been  read  with  great  care  Then  sub- 
stance has  been  weighed  The  suggestions  made  have  all  been 
consideied  Not  all  of  these  were  feasible,  but  in  geneial  theA 
proved  of  the  utmost  woith  in  guiding  revision.  Most  of  (he 
lettcis  have  been  answeied  personally,  but  here  the  importance 
of  then  contribution  must  be  acknowledged  Similar  ly  the  points 
laiscd  by  jevreucrs  have  all  been  consideied  and  taken  into  ac- 
count as  the  labor  of  the  second  edition  piogiesscd  The  remarks 
made  were  almost  univei sally  favorable  A  few  of  the  objections 
proved  groundless,  m  certain  instances  "errors"  were  pointed  out 
solely  on  the  basis  of  compaiison  with  other  reference  works, 
when  the  reseaich  woikers  of  The  Columbia  ETK i/clopedia  had 
established  correct  statements,  supeiseding  errors  in  the  other 
woiks  The  woikers  on  the  second  edition  have  lead  and  taken 
note  of  all  leviews  that  came  to  hand,  they  have  deiived  immense 
profit  from  them. 

The  new  edition  is  now,  like  the  fiist  edition,  offered  to  the 
icadei  with  the  hope  that  he  will  find  it  comprehensive  and  accu- 
rate It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  the  icvised  work  is  not  being 
laid  entirely  before  stiangeis  but  before  a  host  of  warm  and 
much-appi  ecrated  f r  rends 
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a     fate  (fat),  fail  (fill),  vacation 

shun)  J 

a     caie  (kai),  Maiy  (ma/ie)  m 
a     bat  (hflt),  add  (Ad),  inony  (ma'iF)  m 

a     father  (fa'dhut),  marble  (mai'bul)  n 

a     French  tant  (ta),  Rouen  (idea'),  arid  n 

siinilai  sounds  in  some  othci  languages  ng 
b     6ack  (bak),  cao  (kftb) 

ch  c/mp  (chap)  6 

d     dock  (dok),  cod  (kod)  6 

dh  faiAei  (hi'dhui),  then  (dhPn).  Coinpaie  ft 

w  ith  th  0 
e     fvcn   (o'vun),   dealing   (kleVlrig),   ol> 

vious  (ob'veus)  <n 

6     end  (end),  met  (met),  mmy  (mP'ie)  oo 

e     Fiench  vin  (ve),  \ncn  (bve),  and  simihu  oT> 

bounds  m  some  other  languages 

f     /at  (fat),  PAihp  (fl'llp)  on 

g     get  (get),  tag  (tag)  p 

h     flat  (hat)    See  also  ch,  dh,  kh,  sh,  th,  i 

zh,  and  h\\ 

hw  wheie  (h\vai),  <Mat  (hwot)  s 

1      fine  (fin),  buyer  (bi'ur)  sh 

I      pin    (pin),    pit    (pit),   spint   (spl'ilt),  t 

fated  (fjl'tld)  th 
j      mm  (jam),  erfgo  (£j),  ginger  (jm'jur) 

k     cook  (kook),  tar/tie  (ta'kul)  u 

kh  loch  (Itikh,  Geiman  Aac/ten  (a'khun),  u 

Lic/?t   (llkht),   and   similar  sounds   in 

some  other  languages 


pea/  (pel),  pu//  (p6t>l) 
ciumpte  (krilm'pl) 
hammer  (ha'mur) 
fanaticism  (funa'tlslzm) 
dinner  (dl'nur) 
dampen  (dam'pu) 

kinging    (blng'Ing),    finger    (ftng'gur), 
sang  (sang),  bank  (s&ngk) 
hope  (hop),  potato  (puta'to) 
01  bit  (oi'blt),  fall  (f61) 
hot  (hot),  toddy  (tS'do),  boiiow  (bft'ro) 
Fienoh  d»»t  (d5),  (hanson  (shas6'),and 
similar  sounds  m  some  other  languages 
bod  (boil),  roy&l  (loi'ul) 
boot  (boot),  lose  (luoz) 
loot   (f(K>t),  jn/iely  (pyooi'le),  manip- 
ulate ( munl'pyoolat) 
sco/<t  (skout),  crou'd  (kroud) 
/;i/;e  (pip),  happy  (ha'pe) 
road  dod),  appeared  (upeid'),  carpen- 
ter (kai'puntui) 
san  (so),  case  (kas) 
shull  (shal),  nahon  (na'shun) 
tiKht  (tit),  ia<ing  (ra'tlng) 
ttnn  (thin),  myth  (mlth)  Compare  with 
dh 

ff/me  (fum),  ewphenussm  (u'luml/tn) 
(•MI!     (kuil),     Ilambwig     (hflm'burg), 
Fiench  omvie  (u'vru),  pen  (pu),  Ger- 
man schon  (shun),  Goethe  (gu'tu),  and 


similar  sounds  in  some  other  languages 
tt     blotter    (bft'tur),    suds   (sudz),    hurry 

(hti're) 
fl     affair  (ufar7),  sofa  (so'fu),  contravene 

(konti  uven'),   monopoly   (muriO'pulS), 

swburban  (subur'bun),  callows  (ka'lus), 

rather  (ra'dhur) 
u     Fi  eneh  Cl  wny  (kiune') ,  German  Lwbock 

(Ui'bCk),  and  similar  sounds  m  some 

othei  languages 
ft     French    Aleb/n    (mulii'),    Chambrwn 

(shabru'),  and  similar  sounds  in  some 

othei  languages 
v     t-est  (vest),  tnwal  (trl'veul) 
w    u»a\  (waks) 

y     you  (yoo),  bunion  (bu'nyun) 
z     zip{Xir  (zl'pui),  ease  (oz),  treads  (tiftdz) 
z\i   plea#me  (plfi'ahur),  jouge  (roozh) 
'      mam   accent,    wntten   after  accented 

vowel  01   syllable     Nebiaska  (nubia'- 

sku),  James  Buchanan  (jamz'  buk&'- 

riun) 
"     secondaiy    accent:    Mississippi    (ml"- 

susl'pe) 
-     dash,    leplacmg    obvious    poition    of 

pi  enunciation     hegemony  (hlj&Tnune, 

he-,  h<5/jumo"nu,  h^gu-) 

hyphen,    to    pi  event    ambiguity     Ei- 

langei     (Ai'lang-ui),    disheaiten    (dls- 

hai'tun) 


The  puipose  of  the  pionuru-iation  sym- 
bols is  to  give  at  least  one  serviceable  \\ay 
in  \\hich  the  word  in  question  may  be 
pionounced  \\hen  used  by  careful  speakers 
of  English. 

Jn  this  uoik  a  pronunciation  is  ordmaiily 
indicated  foi  \soids  punted  in  boldface 
when  this  pronunciation  is  not  obvioiiH  to 
the  English-speaking  leadei  Of  two  or 
mote  avoids  or  names  in  succession  spelled 
and  pionounced  alike,  a  pi  on  urination  is 
frequently  indicated  for  tho  hist  occur- 
rence only 

For  names  of  localities  in  English-speak- 
ing areas  the  local  pronunciation  is  pie- 
feired,  piovided  it  is  acceptable  to  caietui 
sjxmkeis 

For  foieign  \\oids  and  names  the  speakei 
of  English  desires  to  use  a  pronunciation 


NOTES 

that  will  be  acceptable  to  othei  speakei  s  of 
English  (unless  he  is  speaking  in  d  loieign 
language)  In  many  cases  (eg,  Pans) 
there  is  a  traditional  pi  enunciation  that  le- 
sombles  little  the  curient  native  pi  enuncia- 
tion, and  attempts  to  mtioduoe  into  Eng- 
lish convei  sation  an  appioumation  oi  the 
native  totm  (something  like  paie')  aie  ic- 
garded  as  an  affectation  It  is  (iistomaiy 
with  foieign  names  that  have  no  conven- 
tional English  foim  to  pi  enounce  them 
with  English  sounds  appioximatmg  the 
foieign  ones  Such  an  appioximation  is  in- 
dicated in  this  work,  whenever  theie  is  no 
established  usage  to  follow 

Actual  good  foieign-language  pionuncia- 
tions  can  be  acquired  only  thiough  imita- 
tion an<l  study  Neveitheless,  Englishmen 
an<l  Arnei leans  have  for  many  yejus  made 


a  piaetice  of  mutating  loughly  five  French 
sounds  fl,  e,  5,  Q,  and  u  A  speaker  of 
English  can  attain  a  by  saying  ang  without 
the  closuie  at  the  back  of  the  mouth  neces- 
sary to  make  ng,  bieathmg  thiough  nose 
and  mouth  as  veil,  e  is  similuily  like  the 
beginning  of  ang,  6  like  that  of  ong,  mid  0 
like  that  of  ung  To  appioximatc  u  say  00 
\\ith  vigoi,  then,  keeping  the  lips  lounded, 
change  the  sound  quickly  to  5 

Foi  Latin  words  the  veneiable  English 
tiaditiun  is  lollowed  [e.g  ,  Caesai  (se'zur)], 
except  whoie  some  other  pi  enunciation  is 
well  established,  as  in  ecclesiastical  names 
[e  g  ,  Salve  Hegma  (sal'va  laje/nu)]  The  so- 
called  classical  pi  enunciation,  which  ap- 
proximates the  pronunciation  Caesai  used 
je  g  ,  Caesai  (kl'sar)],  is  not  given,  as  being 
not  usual  in  English  convei  sation. 


A,  first  letter  of  the  ALPHABET  Its  Greek  corre- 
spondent is  named  alpha,  as  in  the  expression 
"Alpha  and  Omega"  ("first  and  last",  see  O),  sym- 
bolizing God  It  is  a  usual  symbol  for  a  low  cen- 
tral vowel  as  m  father,  English  a  is  a  diphthong 
of  8  and  y  In  MUSICAL  NOTATION  it  is  the  sym- 
bol of  a  note  in  the  scale  In  chemistry  A  is 
the  symbol  of  the  element  AROON 

Aa  (a)  [from  a  word  for  "water"  of  the  same  Indo- 
European  root  as  Latin  aqua],  name  of  many  small 
streams  of  N  Europe  and  Switzerland  A  a,  or  a 
derivative  of  it  is  a  component  part  of  hundreds  of 
European  place  names 

Aachen  (a 'khun)  or  Aix-la-Chapelle  (aks'-la-shupeT), 
city  (1939  pop  102,164;  1040  pop  110462),  in 
the  former  Rhine  Prov  of  Prussia,  W  Germany, 
after  1945  in  North  Rhine- Westphalia,  near  the 
Belgian  and  Dutch  boi  den*  One  of  the  great  his- 
toric cities  of  Europe,  it  is  now  chiefly  important  as 
an  industrial  renter  It  is  located  in  a  brown-coal 
distric  t  and  manufactures  machinery,  rubber  goods, 
and  textiles  Its  hot  mineral  baths,  frequented  sini  e 
Roman  times,  are  still  in  use  CHARLKMAGNK,  who 
was  probably  born  here,  made  Aachen  his  not  thorn 
c  apital  He  built  a  splendid  palac  e  and  founded  the 
great  cathedral,  which  contains  his  tomb  From 
its  waters  and  from  Charlemagne's  shrine  Aachen 
derived  its  French  name,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  i& 
also  often  used  in  English  The  cathedral,  which 
was  rebuilt  in  the  10th  cent  after  a  Norman  inva- 
sion, retains  part  of  the  original  struc  turc,  an  imi- 
tation of  the  Byzantine  Church  of  San  Vitale  in 
RaTenna,  there  are  later  Gothic  additions  It  was 
relatively  little  damaged  in  the  Sec  ond  \\orld  War, 
which  devastated  almost  all  other  historic  build- 
ings, notably  the  Church  of  Si  Nicholas  (14th 
cent ),  the  Church  of  St  Fuhnn  (12th  tent  ),  and 
the  14th-centuiy  city  hall,  built  on  the,  site  of 
Charlemagne's  palace  The  old  fortifications  also 
were  partially  damaged  Until  1531  tho  Geiman 
kings  were  crowned  "kmg^.  of  the  Romans"  at 
Aachen  (see  HOLY  ROMAN  KMPIRF)  Though  it 
declined  in  impoitance,  Aachen  remained  a  free 
imperial  city  until  its  annexation  (1801)  to  France 
It  passed  to  Prussia  m  18J4  From  1918  to  1930  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Allies,  and  in  the  Second 
World  War  it  was  tho  first  important  German  city 
to  fall  into  Allied  hands,  it  surrendered,  after  bit- 
tor  resistance,  to  American  troops  on  Oct  21,  1944 
Several  important  treaties  were  signed  at  Aachen 
(see  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE,  TRFATY  ot),  and  in  1818  a 
conferenc  e  was  held  hero,  important  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Holy  AllmiK  e 

Aagesen,  Svend  (svln'  o'gusun),  fl  1185,  Danish 
historian  He  was  a  c  lenc  in  the  service  of  Absalon, 
archbishop  of  Lund,  who  encouraged  him  to  write 
a  history  of  the  early  Danish  kings  His  brief 
account,  wntteri  in  rough  Latin,  is  overshadowed 
by  that  of  his  contemporary,  Saxo  Grammaticus 
Aagesen  was  probably  also  the  editor  of  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  military  laws  of  Canute  the 
Great  and  may  have  been  the  tianslatoi 

Aakjaer,  Teppe  (ycVu  ok'yar),  1866-1930,  Danish 
poet  and  novelist  Most  of  his  works  deal  with 
life  in  his  native  Jutland  His  novels  The  Peasant's 
Son  (1899)  and  Children  of  Wrath  (1904)  reflect 
his  passionate  interest  in  the  poor  His  most 
memorable  work  is  his  poetry ,  su<  h  as  Songs  of  the 
Rye  (1906)  and  Hnrndat's  Wandrnngs  (1924) 

Aaland  Islands    see  ALAND  ISLANDS 

Aalborg,  Dan  Alborg  or  Aalborg  (all  61'b6rg, 
61'b6r),  city  (pop  60,880),  Denmark,  in  N  Jutland, 
on  the  south  side  of  Lim  Fjord  It  is  a  commercial 
port  and  the  seat  of  a  naval  school  Dating  from 
the  early  llth  cent  ,  it  has  a  14th-century  church 
and  is  the  see  of  a  Lutheran  bishop 

Aalesund,  Norway  see  ALESUND 

Aalst,  Belgium  see  ALOHT 

Aalto,  Alvar  (ol'vur  al'tci),  1899-,  Finnish  architect 
and  furniture  designer  He  has  designed  both  pub- 
lic buildings  tnotablv  a  library  at  Vnpun)  and  pri- 
vate dwellings  and  pioneered  in  evolving  functional 
plywood  furniture,  especially  chairs  Ho  has  sought 
to  use  mass  production  to  bring  his  modern  designs 
into  ordinary  homes  His  wife,  Amo  Aalto,  has  col- 
laborated with  him  in  both  fields 

Aanrud,  Hans  (him*'  dn'rood),  1863-,  Norwegian 
writer  of  stories,  plays,  and  books  for  children  He 
was  especially  successful  m  his  portrayal  of  life  in 
his  home  valley,  Gudbrandsdal  His  works  include 
Sided  Suiaaerk  (1903)  and  Solve  Solfeng  (1910), 
both  translated  in  Sidsel  Longakirt  and  Solve  Sun- 
trap-  Two  Children  of  Norway  (1936) 

Aar  (ftr),  river,  c  183  mi  long,  rising  in  Switzerland, 
m  the  Bernese  Alps  It  traverses  the  Lake  of 
Briena  and  the  Lake  of  Thun  (whence  it  is  navi- 


gable), passes  Bern,  Solothurn,  and  Aarau,  and 
joins  the  Rhine  opposite  Waldshut,  Germany 

Aarau  (u'rou),  town  (pop  12,900),  capital  of  Aargau 
canton.  Switzerland,  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  and  on 
the  Aar  river  Scientific  instruments  and  shoes  arc 
manufactured,  and  there  is  a  printing  industry 

aardvark  (ard'vark)  [Dutch, -ground  pig],  noctur- 
nal mammal  of  the  order  Tubuhdentata  There  are 
two  species  of  the  genus  Orycteropus,  one  in  central 
Afru  a  and  one  in  the  southern  part  The  aardvark, 
about  6  ft  long  has  a  long  snout,  large  erect  ears, 
an  almost  naked  or  sparsely  haired  Ixxly,  and  a 
long  tail  Its  forefeet  are  adapted  for  making  bur- 
rows in  the  ground  and  for  clawing  open  the  neats 
of  ants  and  termites  in  order  to  capture  the  insects 
with  its  long  stu  kv  tongue  Its  cylindrical  teeth 
arc.  without  enamel  arid  roots  It  is  also  called  ant 
bear  and  earth  pig 

Aargau  (ur'gou"),  canton  (542  sq  mi  ,  pop  270,463), 
Switzerland  The  capital  is  Aarau  The  canton  is 
traversed  by  the  Aar  river,  and  there  are  wooded 
hills  and  fertile  valleys  The  territory  was  taken 
(1415)  by  the  Swiss  cantons  from  the  Hapsburg 
and  governed  by  them  until  1798  In  1803  it  was 
admitted  as  a  canton  to  the  Swiss  Confederation 
The  population  is  mainly  Germaii-speaking  and 
Protestant 

Aarhus,  Dan  Arhus  or  Aarhut  (all  dr'hoos),  city 
(pop  107,393),  Denmark,  in  E  Jutland,  on  Aarhus 
Bay ,  whu  h  opens  on  the  Kattegat  It  is  sec  ond 
in  size  to  Copenhagen  and  is  a  seaport  and  a  c  om- 
rnercial  and  industrial  center  with  mac  hine  shops, 
oil  refineries,  tobacco  and  other  factories,  and 
breweries  An  episcopal  see  (now  Lutheran)  since 
the  13th  cent,  it  has  a  medieval  cathedral  and 
many  fine  Ronai«*anc  c  houses  Its  university  was 
opened  in  1928  Some  damage  was  inflicted  on 
Aarhus  in  the  Second  World  War 

Aaron  (a'rn),  m  the  Bible,  first  high  priest,  the 
brother  of  Moses  and  hia  spokesman  in  Egypt  His 
descendants  were  high  priests  and  priests  The 
prestige  of  descent  from  him  was  emphasized  espe- 
cially after  the  Exile  He  was  the  instrument  of 
Jehovah  in  miracles,  as  in  turning  his  rod  into  a 
serpent  and  in  causing  the  rod  to  bud,  blossom,  and 
bear  almonds  He  made  the  golden  calf  and  took 
part  m  tho  worship  of  it  Ex  4  14-16,  6  20, 
7  1-12,  28-32,  Num  12,  17,  18,  20,  3338,  39, 
Dent  106 

Aaron's-beard,  name  sometimes  applied  to  several 
plants  usually  characterized  by  some  beardlike 
aspect,  as  the  St  -John's- wort  because  of  its  many 
stamens  and  the  Kemlworth  ivy  because  of  its 
threadhko  runners  Aaron's-beard  cactus  is  Opun- 
tia  hurotricha,  a  true  cactus 

Aaron's-rod,  popular  name  for  several  tall-flowering, 
infrequently  branching  plants,  such  as  golden  icxl 
and  mullein  Tho  name  is  an  allusion  to  the  rod 
which  Aaron  placed  Iwfore  the  ark  and  which  mirac- 
ulously blossomed  and  boie  almonds  (Num  17  8) 

Aartsen,  Pieter  see  \ERTSEN,  PIETER 

Aasen,  Ivar  Andreas  (cVvar  'indnVus  6 'sun),  1813- 
96,  Norwegian  lexicographer  He  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  perhaps  the  only  man  who,  by 
standardizing  tho  dialects  of  a  people,  created  a 
speech  (i  e  ,  the  Landsmaal)  which  became  the 
national  language  For  this  he  was  responsible 
largely  through "  the  public  ation  of  a  grammar 
(1848)  and  a  dictionary  (1850) 

abaca   see  MANILA  HEMP 

Abaco  and  Cays  (a'buk6,  kfV,  kftz').  island  group, 
most  northerly  of  the  BAHAMA  ISLANDS  It  me  hides 
Great  Abaco,  Little  Abaco,  and  the  surrounding 
islets 

abacus  (ab'ukus)  [Latin,  from  Gr  ],  in  aichitectuie, 
a  flat  slab  forming  the  top  member  of  a  capital  In 
classic  orders  it  varies,  a  square  form  having  un- 
molded  sides  in  the  Greek  Doric,  thinner  propor- 
tions and  ovolo  molding  in  the  Greek  Ionic,  and 
sides  incurving  and  corners  cut  iy  Roman  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  examples  In  Romanesque  work 
the  abacus  is  heavier  in  proportion,  projects  less, 
and  is  generally  molded  and  decorated  In  Gothic 
work  the  form  vanes,  appearing  in  square,  circu- 
lar, and  octagonal  forms  with  molded  members 

abacus,  in  mathematics,  simple  calculating  device 
The  type  of  abacus  now  best  known  is  represented 
by  the  frames  used  for  scoring  in  billiards,  for 
teaching  children  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  and 
bv  Chinese  in  computation  An  apparatus  of  peb- 
bles or  other  movable  counters  was  known  in  an- 
tiquity to  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Chi- 
nese An  especial  merit  of  the  abacus  is  that  it  sim- 
plifies the  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers 
written  m  Roman  numerals  Other  types  of  abacus 
include  a  board  covered  with  sand  or  wax  to  facili- 


tate making  and  erasing  marks  See  D  E  Smith, 
History  of  Mathematu.8  (1923-25) 

Abadan  (ftbudan',  abtdan'),  city  (1949  estimated 
pop  39,739),  E  Iran,  on  Abadan  island,  in  tho  delta 
of  the  Shatt  el-Arab  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
Abadan  is  dominated  by  its  huge  oil  refinery,  it 
became  the  terminus  of  a  pipe  line  m  1909  The 
modern  section  of  the  town  houses  the  omployeos 
of  the  oil  company,  while  the  old  section  is  native 
The  climate  is  hot  and  humid,  and  food  and  other 
necessities  must  be  imported 

Abaddon  (ubad'un)  [Heb  , -destruction),  Hebrew 
name  of  APOLLYOV  Rov  911  In  ancient  Jewish 
tradition  it  was  used  for  part  of  Sheol 

Abadeh  (ibudiV),  town  (1949  estimated  pop  7,448), 
S  Iran,  between  Isfahan  and  Shiraz  Its  cool 
climate  encourages  growing  of  poppies  and  fruits, 
and  tho  region  produc  es  grain 

Abagtha  (ubag'  ),  one  of  Ahasuerus'  seven  chamber- 
lains Esthei  1  10 

Abakan  (Qbukin'),  utv  (pop  36,135),  capital  of  the 
Khakass  Autonomous  Oblast,  RSFHR,  in  S  central 
Siberia,  on  the  Yenisei  river  It  is  on  the  South 
Siberian  RR  and  has  sawmills,  meat  plants,  and 
mefalworking  plants  Founded  (1707)  as  a  fortress 
it  was  known  as  Ust-Abakanskoye  until  1931 
Bronze  Age  tumuli  and  Turkic  inscriptions  have 
been  found  here 

abalone  $abulo'n£)  [Span  1,  popular  name  in  Amenca 
for  a  univalve  mollusk  ot  the  genus  Hahotis,  mem- 
bers of  which  are  also  called  ear  shells  or  sea  ears 
On  the  California  coast  it  is  taken  m  vast  numbeis 
for  food  The  iridescent  pearly  shell  is  made  into 
buttons  and  other  articles  Before  protective  legis- 
lation was  enacted  quantities  of  the  dried  flesh  and 
some  shells  were  exported  to  the  Orient 

Abana  (uba'nu),  river  of  Damascus  2  Kings  5  12 
It  is  probably  the  Barada,  flowing  near  Damascus 
See  also  PHARPAR 

abandonment,  in  law,  relmquishment  of  rights  m 
property  without  c  onvevmg  them  to  any  other  per- 
son In  extended  usage,  the  term  means  surrender 
of  property  rights  to  another  person,  e  g  ,  when  the 
beneficiary  of  an  insurance  policy  surrenders  his 
rights  to  the  proceeds  to  another  Abandonment 
also  means  willfully  leaving  one's  spouse  or  chil- 
dren, intending  not  to  return  (see  DESERTION) 

Abano,  Pietro  d'  (pya'trft  diV'buno),  12507~1316', 
Italian  physician  and  philosopher,  a  professor  of 
medicine  in  Padua  His  famous  work,  Conciliator 
dtfffrentiarum,  an  interpretation  of  the  views  of 
Arabists  and  Grecians,  marks  the  rise  of  the  Pad- 
uan  school  as  a  center  of  medical  dialectic's  He 
was  tried  by  the  Inquisition  on  charges  of  heresy 
and  practicing  magic  \cquitted  in  the  first  trial 
ho  died  in  the  second  trial  He  was  found  guilty, 
and  his  body  was  ordered  burned  The  body  was 
missing,  but  was  burned  in  effigy 

Abarbanel,  Isaac    sec  ABRAVANKL,  ISAAC 

Abanm  (ab'urlm)  [Heb  ,  ^districts  beyond],  geneial 
term  for  the  country  E  of  the  Jordan  Num  27  12, 
3347,  Deut  3249  The  same  original  term  is 
translated  in  Jer  22  20 

Abascal,  Jos6  Fernando  de  (hosu'  fcYn.ln'do  da 
.ibitRkM'),  1743-1827,  Spanish  viceroy  of  Peru 
(1806-16)  He  displayed  great  skill  m  reconciling 
the  Spanish  and  the  Creoles  He  reorganized  the 
armv,  stamped  out  local  rebellions,  and  opposed  the 
revolutionists  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Chile 

Abati,  Niccold  dell*    see  ABBATK,  NiccoLd  DELL' 

A  battery    see  BATTERY,  ELECTRIC 

abattoir  (ab'utwar')  [Fr  J,  a  building  for  butchering 
Tho  abattoir  houses  the  work  of  killing  animals 
for  food,  dressing,  cutting,  and  inspec  tion  of  meats, 
and  m  some  instances  refrigeration,  curing,  and  the 
manufacture  of  by-products  The  larger  abattoirs 
are  those  of  the  MEAT  p  VOKING  industry ,  highly  de- 
veloped especially  m  tho  United  States  Plant  con- 
stiuction,  drainage,  water  supply,  disposal  of  ref- 
use, and  all  operations  aie  under  government  regu- 
lation Abattoirs  arc  also  called  slaughterhouses 

Abbadides  (a'budldz),  Arabian  dynasty  in  Spain  It 
ruled  SEVII  LE  from  1023  to  1091  Taking  advan- 
tage of  tho  disintegration  of  the  caliphate  of  C6R- 
DOBA,  the  cadi  (governor)  of  Seville  seized  power 
and  made  himself  kuig  (1023-42)  of  the  newly 
founded  state  as  Abbad  I  His  son  and  successor, 
Abbad  II,  made  Seville  the  most  powerful  kingdom 
m  S  Spain  Ho  was  noted  for  his  cruelty  He  was 
succeeded  (1068)  by  his  son,  Abbad  III  (Abbad 
al-Mutamid),  a  great  patron  of  the  arts  and  a  poet, 
but  an  inept  ruler  In  a  dispute  with  Alfonso  VI 
of  Castile  he  called  in  the  ALMORAVIDES  from 
Morocco  for  help  They  defeated  Alfonso  in  1086, 
but  they  also  deposed  (1091)  Abbad,  who  died  in 
exile 
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AfeBADIE 

Abbadie,  Antoine  Thomson  d'  (JUwiin',  dabade), 
1810-97,  French  traveler,  b  Dublin  With  his 
brother  Arnaud  Michel  d' Abbadie  (urnd'  meshgl), 
1815-93,  he  explored  Ethiopia  (1837-48),  where  he 
collected  valuable  material  on  ethnography,  lin- 
guistics, geography  and  geology 
Abbas  (a'bus,  a'bas*.  •ihus'),  d  652  uncle  of  Mo- 
hammed the  Prophet  and  of  All  the  caliph  He 
was  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Mecca  and  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Abbasid  caliphs 
Abbes  I  (Abbas  the  Great),  1557-1628,  shah  of  Per- 
sia (1587-1628),  of  the  Sufavid  dynasty  In  1507 
he  ended  the  raids  of  the  Uzbeks,  and  subsequently 
(1603-23)  he  conquered  extensive  territories  from 
the  Turks  His  reign  was  prosperous,  and,  holding 
a  roval  silk  monopoly ,  ho  was  interested  m  trade 
With  English  aid  he  took  (1622)  Ormuz  from  the 
Portuguese  and  founded  what  is  now  the  port  of 
BANDAR  ABBAH  Ho  broke  the  power  of  the  tribal 
chiefs  and  established  a  new  tribe,  the  Shahsavan 
[friends  of  the  Shah)  He  erected  the  monumental 
buildings  of  IS*AH\N  and  had  ,in  impressive  palace 
and  gardens  at  Babol  He  left  Persia  strong  and 
orderly 

Abbas  II  (Abbas  Hilmi),  1874-1044,  khedive  of 
Egypt  (1892-1014)  Nominal] v  ho  ruled  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  in  fact 
Egypt  was  controlled  by  the  British  resident — at 
first  Lord  Cromer,  and  later  Kite  hener  The  Brit- 
ish deposed  Abbas  after  Turkey  joined  the  Central 
Powers  m  the  First  World  War  He  wrote  The 
Anglo-Egyptian  Stttlement  (1930)  Lord  Cromer 
wrote  \ bbaa  II  (1915),  a  defense  of  British  policy 

Abbasid  (uba'sH  a'busld)  or  Abbaside  (-sld,  -std), 
Arabic  family  descended  from  ABB\.S,  the  uncle  of 
Mohammed  They  held  the  caliphate  from  740  to 
1258  Under  the  Omavyad  caliphs  the  \bhasids 
lived  quietly  until  trouble  began  to  gather  early 
in  the  8th  cent  The  family  then  joined  with  the 
Shntc  faction  in  opposing  the  Omayyads,  and  in 
747  the  gifted  \HL  MtmiiM  united  most  of  the 
empire  in  re\olt  The  head  of  the  Abbasid  family 
became  caliph  as  ABU-L-ABHAH  As-S \n- AH  late  in 
7iO  The  last  Oniayyad  caliph,  Marwan  II,  was 
defeated  and  killed  Under  the  second  Abbasid 
caliph,  called  MANHUH  (d  775),  the  capital  was 
lemoved  to  Baghdad,  and  Persian  influence  grew 
strong  in  the  empire  The  early  years  of  Ahbasid 
rule  were  brilliant,  rising  to  true  splendor  under 
HAHUN  AL-llASinn,  the  fifth  caliph,  and  to  intel- 
le<  tual  brilliance  under  his  son  MAMITN,  the  seventh 
caliph  \fter  less  than  a  hundred  years  of  rule, 
however,  the  slow  decline  of  the  Abbasids  began 
There  were  long  periods  of  disorder,  control  by 
Turkish  soldiers,  assassinations,  depositions,  and 
other  trouble,  and  ftom  the  beginning  there  were 
rival  caliphs  (sec  e  \IIPHATF)  Under  lax  Abbasid 
rule,  the  power  of  the  caliphs  became  chiefly 
spnitual,  many  independent  kingdoms  sprang  up, 
and  the  empne  split  into  autonomous  units  The 
Seljuk  Turks  came  to  hold  the  real  unifying  power 
The  conquests  of  Icnghiz  Khan  shook  the  empire, 
and  in  1258  his  grandson  Hulagu  Khan  overthrew 
the  Abbasid  c  ahphate  The  37th  caliph  died  in  the 
disaster,  but  a  member  of  the  family  escaped  to 
Caiio,  where  he  and  his  descendants  were  called 
caliphs  for  several  centuries  See  Sir  \\ilham 
Muir,  Tht  Cahphnte  (rev  ed  ,  1915),  C,  LcStrangc, 
Baghdad  during  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  (1025), 
Reuben  Levy,  A  Baghdad  Chronich  (1020) 

Abbate  or  Abati,  Niccolo  dell'  (nf>k-kf>l(V  devl-l  ib- 
bii'ta,  -bi'tc),  1512*  1571  Italian  painter  He  as- 
sisted Primaticcio  in  the  decorations  at  Fontame- 
bleau  He  was  also  known  as  Messei  Niccolmo 
(meVso'r  nek-kole'no) 

Abbe,  Cleveland  (We),  1838-1916,  American  mete- 
orologist, b  New  York  city,  brother  of  Robert 
Abbe  He  studied  astronomy  at  the  Univ  of 
Michigan  and  under  B  A  Gould  at  Cambridge, 
Mass  As  director  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory, 
he  inaugurated  daily  weather  forecasting  based  on 
telegraphic  reports  and  thus  influenced  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  government  weather  service  He 
served  from  1871  in  the  national  weather  servue 
established  (1870)  under  the  Signal  Corps  and  from 
1891  to  1916  in  the  U  S  Weather  Bureau,  which 
was  organized  under  the  Dept  of  Agnc  ulture  to 
take  over  the  meteorological  work 

Abbe,  Ernst  (ornsf  u'bu),  1840-1005,  German  phvs- 
ic  ist  From  1870  to  1H96  he  was  professor  at  the 
Univ  of  Jena  Associated  from  1866  with  the 
Zeiss  optical  works  at  Jena,  he  became  sole  owner 
in  1888  and  reorganized  it  on  a  cooperative  basis 
His  own  experimental  work  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  high  standard  of  Zeiss  optical  instruments 
He  invented  the  Abbe  refractometer,  for  deter- 
mining the  refractive  index  of  substances,  and  im- 
proved photographic  and  microscopic  lenses 

Abbe,  Robert  (ab;i>),  1851-1928,  American  surgeon, 
b  New  York  city,  M  D  Columbia,  1874,  brother 
of  Cleveland  Abbe  He  was  noted  a»  a  skillful  and 
resourceful  surgeon,  especially  successful  in  plastic 
operations  A  friend  of  the  Curies  and  interested 
m  their  work,  Abbe  was  one  of  the  first  m  the 
United  States  to  use  radium  m  treating  cancer 

Abbeville  (ab'vfl,  a'bevll,  Fr  hbvel'),  city  (pop. 
16,098),  Sornme  dept  ,  N  France,  in  Picardy,  on  the 
Somme  river  and  12  mi.  from  the  English  Channel 
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It  has  linen  and  other  textile  manufactures  It  was 
chartered  in  1184  The  late  Gothic  Church  of  St 
Wolfram  was  badly  damaged  in  the  Second  World 
War,  as  was  muc  h  of  the  rest  of  the  town  Here  m 
1259  Henrv  III  of  England  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Louts  IX  of  Franco  by  which  he  iclinquished 
his  claims  to  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Poitou, 
and  Tourame  and  undertook  to  do  homage  to  the 
From  h  king  for  his  other  possessions  in  Franc  e 
Abbeville  (ab'pvfl)  1  City  (pop  2,080),  co  seat  of 
Henrv  co  ,  SE  Ala  ,  near  the  Chattahoochee,  m  a 
cotton  and  timber  area  An  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  is  here  2  City  (pop  1,010),  co  seat 
of  Wilcox  co  ,  S  c  entral  Ga  ,  on  the  Ocmulgeo  river 
and  SSE  of  Mac  on,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1883  3 
Town  (pop  6,672),  parish  seat  of  Vermilion  par- 
ish, S  La  ,  N  of  Vermilion  Bay,  in  a  rue-growing 
district  It  grew  around  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
built  in  1845  by  the  French  and  preserves  in  its 
old  buildings  much  of  the  early  atmosphere  4 
City  (pop  4,930),  co  seat  of  Abbeville  co  ,  NW 
S  C  ,  near  the  Savannah  WNVV  of  Columbia,  in  a 
cotton-growing  area  It  has  textile  mills 
Abbey,  Edwin  Austin,  1852-1011,  American  illus- 
trator and  pamtei,  b  Philadelphia,  studied  with  a 
wood  engraver  and  later  in  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  the  Fine  Aits  Employed  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  he  was  sent  to  England,  wheio  he  gath- 
ered materials  for  his  illustration  of  Hernck's  poems 
and  other  woiks  His  illustration  of  Shakspere  is 
usually  considei  od  his  best  woi  k  His  fii  st  oil  paint- 
ing was  exhibited  in  1890  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
London  The  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail  (a  sei  les  of 
wall  panels  in  the  Boston  Public  Library)  is  peihaps 
his  most  famous  painting  He  was  official  painter 
of  the  coronation  of  Edward  VII  See  biogiaphy 
by  E  V  Lucas  (1921) 

abbey,  monastic  house,  especially  among  BENFDIO 
TINKS  and  CISTERCIANS  It  is  conceived  as  being 
autonomous  and,  primitively,  as  economically 
self-supporting  The  priory  is  a  house  dependent 
on  an  abbey  The  head  of  an  abbey  is  an  abbot  or 
abbess  In  the  Benedictine  expansion  from  the 
8th  cent,  abbeys  were  often  centers  of  peaceful 
arts  m  a  still  disordered  Europe  The  buildings 
were  centered  around  the  church,  theie  were 
retec  tory,  dormitory  guest  house,  and  other  build- 
ings, all  surrounded  by  a  wall  Cluniac  abbeys 
(see  CIUMM  OKDI-R)  and  Cistercian  abbeys 
developed  their  own  styles  on  the  same  basic  plans 
Cluniac  buildings  were  florid,  Cistercian  ones  nota- 
bly bare  They  naturally  worked  in  the  architec- 
tural pattern  of  the  period,  hence  the  ear  her  abbeys 
wore  Romanesque,  but  that  style  gave  way  in  the 
12th  cent  to  Gothic  The  CARTHT.,HMNS,  with 
their  different  polity,  developed  a  special  type  of 
house,  called  rather  charterhouse  than  abbey  A 
basic-  feature  of  the  abbey  was  the  courtyard,  de- 
rived from  the  Roman  ATRIUM  The  c  LOIMIEH 
surrounding  the  court  is  so  characteristic  of  West- 
ern monasticism  that  the  woid  has  corne  to  l>e 
synonymous  with  monastic  seclusion  See  D  H 
Cranage,  The  Hum*  of  th<  Mtmk  (1926),  R  L 
Palmer,  English  Monastines  in  the  Muldlc  Agts 
(1030),  F  H  Ciossley,  The  English  Abbty  (1036) 
Abbey  Theatre  Experiments  (1890  1002)  with  an 
Irish  theatre  by  W  B  Yeats  and  others  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  Irish  National  Theatre  Society  m 
1902  Yeats,  A  E  (George  Russell),  Lady  Greg- 
ory, and  J  M  Svnge  were  directors  and  play- 
wrights and  William  ind  1-rank  Fay  the  leading 
actors  In  1904  Miss  A  E  F  Hormman  gave  them 
a  subsidy  and  the  free  use  of  the  Abbey  Theatre 
in  Dublin  In  1010  the  theater  was  bought  for 
them  by  public  subsc  nption  Among  playwrights 
whose  works  they  first  gave  are  Lennox  Robinson, 
Sean  O  Casey,  and  Paul  Vincent  Carroll  The 
company,  gcncrallv  known  as  the  Irish  Players, 
touied  the  United  States  in  1911  12,  1932-33,  and 
1937  38  See  Lady  Gregory,  Our  Irnh  Theatre 
(1913),  and  her  journals  (ed  by  Lennox  Robinson, 
1946) ,  \ncirew  Malone.  The  Irish  Drama,  1806  -1028 
(1020) ,  W  G  Fav  and  Catherine  ( 'arswell,  Tht  Fans 
of  the  Abbey  Theatn  ( 1 035) 

Abbo  of  Fleury  (ilxV,  flftrf-'),  Fr  Abbon  de  Fleuni 
(alxV  du),  Latin  Abbo  Flojiacenma,  945 '-1004, 
1'rench  monk  at  the  abbey  of  Fleurv  (at  present 
Samt-BerioJt-sur-Loire,  near  Orleans,  France)  He 
was  head  of  the  monastcrv  sc  hool,  later  taught  at 
the  abbey  m  Ramsey,  England,  and  m  988  became 
abbot  at  1-  leury  1<  urnous  for  his  learning,  ho  wrote 
on  grammar,  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  philos- 
ophy He  served  King  Robert  II  of  France  on  dip- 
lomatic missions 

Abbot,  Charles  Greeley,  1872-,  American  astro- 
physicist, b  Wilton,  N  H  Ho  became  acting  di- 
rec  tor  of  the  astrophysical  observatory  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  1896  and  director  in 
1907  Many  of  his  research  studies  were  initiated 
by  S  P  Langlev,  his  predecessor  Ho  completed 
the  mapping  of  the  infrared  solar  spectrum  and  over 
a  long  period  of  years  cained  out,  from  stations  at 
various  altitudes  in  North  and  South  America  and 
in  Africa,  systematic  studies  of  variation  in  solar 
radiation,  its  relation  to  the  sunspot  cycle,  and  its 
effect  upon  weather  variation  Ho  also  studied  in- 
tensively the  nature  of  atmospheric  transmission 
and  absorption  Abbot  perfected  various  stand- 


ardized instruments,  now  widely  used,  for  measur- 
ing the  sun's  heat  and  invented  devices  utilizing 
solar  energy  Besides  scientific  papers  and  reports 
he  wrote  The  Sun  (1911),  The  Earth  and  the  Stars 
(1925;  rev  ed  ,  1946),  The  Sun  and  the  Welfare  of 
Man  (1929),  and,  with  S  A  Mitchell,  a  standard 
textbook  on  astronomv  (1927)  In  1928  he  became 
secretary  (chief  executive  officer)  of  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution  He  resigned  from  the  executive 
office  in  1944  to  become  research  associate 
Abbot,  Francis  Elhngwood,  1836  1903,  American 
philosopher,  b  Boston,  grad  Harvard,  1859  He 
founded  the  Free  Religious  Association  m  1867 
but  became  estranged  from  it  in  1894  His  works, 
exemplified  by  Scientific  Theism  (1885),  were  se- 
verely criticized  by  Josiah  Royce  and  the  pro- 
ponents of  idealism 

Abbot,  George,  1562-1633,  British  clergyman,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  He  was  one  of  the  collabora- 
tors (in  the  Oxford  group)  on  the  Authorized  Vei- 
sion  of  the  Bible  and  was  an  authority  on  geog- 
raphy Known  as  the  Puritan  archbishop  (ap- 
pointed 161 1),  he  was  unpopular,  and  his  accidental 
killing  of  a  gamekeeper  while  hunting  (1622)  was 
used  against  him  His  steady  opposition  to  William 
Laud,  together  with  his  refusal  (1627)  to  elevate 
the  king's  prerogative  over  law  and  Paiharnent, 
led  Charles  to  force  him  from  active  control 
Abbotsford  'ftb'utsfurd),  estate  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
from  1811  to  1832,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  on 
the  Tweed  and  W  of  Melrose  The  baronial  man- 
sion, built  over  a  period  of  about  10  years,  con- 
tains many  relics  of  Scott  See  Washington  Irving, 
Abbotsford  and  Newstead  Abbey  (1835) 
Abbott,  Edwin  Abbott,  1838-1026,  English  clergy- 
man and  author  He  wrote  several  theological 
works  and  a  biography  (1885)  of  Francis  Bacon, 
but  he  is  best  known  for  his  standard  Shakes pt aria n 
Grammar  (1870) 

Abbott,  Emma,  1850-01,  American  opeiatic  sopiano, 
b  Chicago  She  became  a  church  smgci  in  New 
York  c  1870  and  later  studied  in  Milan  and  Pans, 
making  hct  debut  in  Covent  Gulden  in  1876  She 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  formed  her  own 
opera  company,  which  touied  the  country  under 
the  management  of  Eugene  Wether  oil,  whom  she 
married  in  1878 

Abbott,  Grace,  1878-1030,  American  social  workei,  b 
Grand  Island,  Nebr  She  did  notable  work  as  di- 
rector (1021-34)  of  the  Child  Labor  Division  of  the 
U  S  Children's  Bureau  Th,  Child  and  the  Halt 
(2  vols,  1038)  is  her  most  important  publication 
Her  sister,  Edith  Abbott,  1876-,  was  made  dean  of 
the  School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  Univ 
of  Chicago,  in  1024  Her  publications  include 
Women  in  Industry  (1010)  and  The  Tmementa  of 
Chicago  (1036) 

Abbott,  Jacob,  1803-70,  Amencan  teacher,  pastor, 
and  writer  of  boys'  books,  b  Hillowell,  Maine, 
grad  Bow doin,  1820,  and  studied  at  \ndover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  In  1828  he  founded  Mt  Veinon 
School  for  girls  in  Boston,  and  later,  in  New  York 
he  star  ted  Mt  V  ei  nori  School  for  boys  arid  the  Ab- 
bott Institute  for  gnls  The  Itollo  series  of  28  vol- 
umes and  Tht  Young  Christian  (1832)  are  peihaps 
the  most  famous  of  his  180  books,  many  designed  to 
teach  histoiy,  science,  and  ethics  through  stones 
Abbott,  Sir  John  Joseph  Caldwell,  1821-93,  Cana- 
dian lawyer  and  statesman,  b  St  Andrews,  Quc  , 
educated  at  Me  Gill  I  mv  He  was  dean  of  the  law 
fac  ulty  at  Me  Gill  for  10  y  ears  After  serving  in  the 
legislative  assembly,  he  was  elected  (1867)  as  a 
Conservative  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he 
was  defeated  in  1874  after  the  Pacific  scandal 
(1873)  m  which,  as  adviser  to  Sir  Hugh  Allan, 
Abbott  was  implic  ated  Ho  was  returned  (1880;  to 
Parliament  and  was  appointed  in  1887  to  the  Men- 
ate  On  the  death  of  Sir  John  \  Macdonald  in 
1801,  Abbott  succeeded  him  as  premier  hut  re- 
signed the  following  year  bee  ause  of  ill-health 
Abbott,  Lyman,  18  35-1922,  American  clergyman  and 
editor,  b  Roxhury,  Mass  ,  grad  New  York  Univ  , 
1853 ,  son  of  Jacob  Abbott  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1H56  and  ordained  a  minister  in  1860  He 
held  various  pastorates  before  succeeding  Henry 
Ward  Bcechor  at  the  Plymouth  Church  (Congre- 
gational), Brooklyn,  in  1888  With  Boecher  ho  had 
begun  in  1876  to  edit  the  Christian  Union,  the  name 
of  which  ho  changed  in  1803  to  the  Outlook  He  re- 
signed his  church  in  1899  foi  his  editonal  duties 
Abbott  was  a  leader  m  developing  the  "social  gos- 
pel" emphasis  in  modern  Ameiican  Chustianity 
Besides  periodical  articles  ho  wiote  The  Theology  of 
an  Evolutionist  (1897),  Henry  Ward  Beecher  (1903), 
and  The  Sjnnt  of  Democracy  (1910)  See  his  Rem- 
iniscences (new  ed  ,  1923) 

Abbott,  Wilbur  Cortez,  1869-,  American  historian, 
b  Kokomo,  Ind  He  was  educated  at  Wabash 
College,  Cornell  Univ  ,  and  Oxford  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent He  taught  history  at  various  places  and 
was  a  professor  at  the  Univ  of  Kansas  (1902-8), 
Yale  Univ  (1908-20),  and  Harvard  Univ  (1920- 
37)  and  a  research  associate  at  Yale  (1938-46) 
Probably  his  best-known  work  is  The  Expansion  of 
Euroye  (2  vols  ,  1917),  a  world-scale  view  of  the 
founding  of  empires  in  the  Renaissance.  He  edited 
the  writings  and  speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (4 
vols  ,  1937-47). 
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S  ABBREVIATION 

abbreviation,  in  writing,  arbitrary  shortening  of  a     the  middle,  the  omission  sometimes  being  inch-  widely    A  period  IB  never  used  when  apostrophes 

word,  usually  by  cutting  oft*  letters  from  the  end,      cated  by  an  apostrophe     Many  writers  hold  that  appear     The  forms  in  the  following  select  list  of 

eg.,  USA,  Geo    (George)      Contraction  serves      a  contraction  (m  which  the  last  letter  of  the  word  abbreviations  are  those  which  are  widely  used  m 

the  same  purpose  but  is  understood  strictly  to  be     appears)  should  not  be  followed  by  a  period,  though  authoritative  sources  and  are  preferred  by  Columbia 

the  shortening  of  a  word  by  cutting  out  letters  m      an  abbreviation  should     Usage,  however,  differs  University  Press 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


a  -are  [100  sq.  meters] 
a  -acre,  acres 

bbl  -barrel 
BO  -before  Christ  (often  small 

CM 
cw 

AAA  -Agricultural     Adjustment 

capitals)  ,  British  Columbia 

C 

Administration 

B  D  -Bachelor  of  Divinity 

D 

AAA  -American  AutomobileAs- 

bd  -board 

I 

sociation 

bf-  boldface 

I 

A  B  -Able-bodied    Seaman,    Ar- 

Bl  -Blessed 

d 

tinm  Batcataureux  [Bachelor  of 

Bldg  -Building 

d 

Arts] 

B   Lit  =  Bachelor  of  Literature 

D 

abbr   (or  abbrev  )  -abbreviation 

Blvd  -Boulevard 

D 

Abp  -Archbishop 

BMus  -Bachelor  of  Music 

c 

abr  -abridged 

bor  =  borough 

D 

AC  -alternating  current 
Ac  ad  =  Academy 

Bp  -Bishop 
B  PO  E  -Benevolent  Protective 

D 
D 

ac  c  t  =ac  count 

Older  of  Elks 

D 

A  D  =«nwru)  Domini  [in  the  vear  of 

Br  (or  Brit  )=Bntish 

D 

the  Lord)  (often  small  capitals) 

Brig  Gen  =Brigadier  General 

D 

ad  hn  -«rf  ftnem  [to  the  end,  at 

Brit   (or  Br)-  British 

c 

the  end) 

bro  -brother 

D 

adj  -adjective 

BS  -Bachelor  of  Science 

de 
13 

ad  lib  -«</  libitum  [at  pleasure] 

B  T  U  -British  thermal  unit 

D 

Adm  -Admiral,  Admiralty 

bu  "bushel,  bushels 

de 

adv  -adverb 

bul  -bulletin 

D 

ad  val     (or  adv  )  ^ud  valorem  [on 

Bulg  -Bulgarian 

di 

the  value) 

bur  =  bureau 

di 

advt    (07  ndv  )  -advertisement 

B  V  M  =Blessod  Virgin  Mary 

di 

AEO  —  Atomic     10neig\     Commis- 

C »ic  entigiade,  Cams 

di 

sion 

-copyright 

D 

A  E  F  =  American  Expeditionary 

(ore  a  )=(irta  [about] 

do 

Fort  e 

a-=centare 

dc 

act  (or  actat  )  ~a<tatit  [of  age] 

al  -calorie 

D 

A  F"   of  L    (or  A  F  L  )=  Americ  an 

ahf  -California 

D 

Federation  of  Labor 

"an  -Canadian 

dr 

Afi  =Afnca 

an  -canon,  c  anto 

D 

agt  =  audit 

'int  -Canticles    (Song   of   Solo- 

( 

A  H  -anno  Higira*  fin  the  \ear  of 

mon) 

D 

the  Hegira]  (often  small  c  apitals) 

Cantab  ^Canlabngnnmi  [of  Cam- 

D 

A  I  A  -American      Institute     of 

bridge) 

> 

Xrchitects 

cap  -capital      letter,      c  apitulum 

D 

A  L  A  =  \rnei  u  -in     Libiarv      As- 

[chapter) 

t 

soc  mtion 

Capt  -Captain 

D 

Ala  -Alabama 

tai    (ork)=carat 

D 

alt  "altitude 

C  \RF-«  Cooperative  for  American 

dv 

Alta  -Alberta 

Remittam  es  to  Europe 

\<j 

A  M  =ante  monhem  [before  noon] 

Oath  «•  Catholic 

E 

(often     small     capitals),     a»no 

C  B  -Companion  of  the  Order  of 

n 

mundi  |m  the  year  of  the  world) 

the  Hath 

E 

(often    srruill   capitals),    Artium 

CO  .  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

E 

Magistei  [Master  of  Aits) 

cc    force  )=cubic  centimeter 

ec 

AM  A  =  \nieruaii    Medical    As- 

C(  ('--Civilian   (  onservation 

, 

soi  uition 

Corps,  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 

L 

A  M  DG  -ad  major,  m   Dei  glo- 

poration 

e 

>iam  [to  the  greater  glory  of  God] 

C  E  =Civil    ICngmeer 

E 

Amor  (or  Am  )=  America,  Ameri- 

cen =  central 

ei 

can 

cent  =centurv  ,    centuries 

arnp  -arnpeie,  amperes 

cf=to»/*r    (compare) 

F. 

ami  -amount 

c  gs=tentimeter-gram-see  ond 

h 

anc  —  anc  lent 

chap  ^chapter 

en 

aim  -annual,  annals 

(  hem  F'  ~  Chemical  Engineer 

ei 

anon  =anonvmous 

Chron  -Chronicles 

F, 

AP=Assoc  uited  Press 

Cm  =  OompaftWi  [Companv  ] 

E 

A  PA  —American  Protective  As- 

C I  D  "Criminal  Investigation 

E 

sociation 

Department 

g 

app  -appendix,  appointed  ' 

Ei 

apt  -apartment 
Ariz  -Anrona 

CINC-Commaader  m  Chief 
C  I  0  -Congress     of     Industrial 

OS 

Ark  =Aikansas 

Organizations 

es 

art  ^article. 

C  J  -Chief  Justice 

ct 

AS  (or  AS)  -Anglo-Saxon 

cm  •»  centimeter,  centimeters 

e 

ASCAP-Ameritan      Sociotv      of 

On  T«Cneius 

et 

Composers,  Authois,  and  Pub- 

Co -Company 

f 

lishers 

co  -county 

ct 

assn  -association 

c/o-care    of 

] 

ASSR  =  Autonomous  Soviet   So- 

COD -cash     (also    collect)     on 

et 

cialist  Hepubhc 

delivery 

[ 

asst  -assistant 

C'ol  —Colonel,  Oolossmns 

Ei 

atty  -attorney 

col  -collector,  column 

E 

at  wt  -atomic  weight 

Coll  -Collection 

ex 

A  U  C  "ah  urbe  condita  [from  the 

Colo  -Colorado 

EJ 

founding   of   the   city]   or   anno 

Comdr  —Commander 

F 

urbis  canditae  [in  the  vear  of  the 
founding  of  the  city]  (often  small 

comp  -compiled,  compiler 
Cong  —  Congressional,    Congrega- 

F 
f  . 

capitals) 

tional 

f 

Aug  -August 
AV-  Authorized  Version 

conj  =conjunction 
Conn  =Connec  ticut 

fa 
F 

Av  (or  Ave  )  -Avenue 

cont  -continued 

C 

av  -average,  avoirdupois 

Cor  -Corinthians 

F 

AVC-  American  Veterans  Com- 

cor -corrected 

IS 

mittee 

Corp  -Corporal 

F> 

avdp   (or  av  )  -avoirdupois 
Ave   (or  Av  )=  Avenue 

corp  -corporation 
CP-Communist  party 

rl 

AWOL-  absent  without  leave 

c  p  -candle  power 

g 

b.-born,  born  in 

C  P  A  -Certified  Public  Account- 

F( 

B  A.  -Bachelor  of  Arts 

ant 

C 

bal.-  balance 

CPO  -Chief  Petty  Officer 

F« 

Bapt  -Baptist 

Cr  -credit,  creditor 

fe 

B  Arch  -Bachelor  of  Architecture 

C  S  -Christian  Science 

fe 

Bart  -Baronet 

C  S  A  -Confederate     States     of 

Fl 

B  B  C.  -British  BroadcaatmgCor- 

America 

t 

poration 

cu  -cubic 

ff 

OVA -Columbia  Vallev  Authority 

cwt  -hundredweight 

C  Z  -('anal  Zone 

D  -Donor  Dofia  (Span  address), 

Dom  or  Dona  (Port   address), 

Decimus 
d  -daughter,    denarius    [pennv], 

denarii  [pence],  died,  died  in 
Dan  -Daniel,  Danish 
D  A  R  -Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 

•an  Revolution 
DC -direct  current 
D  O  -District  of  Columbia 
D  C  L  =  Doc  tor  of  (  ivil  Law 
D  D  -Doctor  of  Divinity 
D  D  S  -Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 
DDT=  Die  hlorotlipboii}  Itn- 

chloroothane 
Dec  =  December 
deg  -degree,  degrees 
Del  -  Delaware 
Dem  —Domex. rat,  Democratic 
dept  -department 
Deut  =  Deuteronomy 
riiam  -diametei 
ilict  -dictionary 
dist  -diotnct 
div  -division 
DM~Deutschomark 
do  =  ditto  [the  same) 
doz  ~ dozen,  dozens 
DP=displacerl  person 
Dr  ~debtoi,  Doctor 
dr  -drain,  drams 
DSC  ^Distinguished        Service 

Cross 

D  Sc  =  Doctor  of  Science 
DSM  -Distinguished       Service 

Medal 

D  S  O  -Companion    of   the   Dis- 
tinguished Service  Order 
Du  -  Dut<  h 

D  V  ~D(o  volinif  [God  willing] 
tlwt  =  penny  weight 

KCA  =  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration 

=  F\clesiastes 

Ecclus  =  Ecclesiastic  us 

ed  =edited,  edition,  editor,  edu- 
ated 

L  E  -  Electrical  Engineer 

e  g  =iTtmphgratia  [for  example] 

E  M  -Engineer  of  Mine's 

emf  =  olec  tromotivo  force 
ic\    (orencvt  )  =on<  vclopedia 

F..NF}- east-northeast 

Eng  -  English 

engr  = en  graved 
>nl  -enlaigcd 

F.ph  -Ephesians 

F.pis   (or  Episc  )  m  Episc  opal 

FRP- European    Recovervr   Pro- 
gram 

FSE>n  east-southeast 

csp  -.especiallv 
q  •* Inquire 
>=  established,  estimated 

ct    al  =tt   alibi    [and    elsewhere], 
et  aln  [and  others] 

cttera  [and  otheis,  and  so 
forth) 

ct  seq  =et  scqueiis  [and  the  follow- 
ng| 

et    sqq  =t/  leqiitntis,  it  xcquentia 
land  those  following] 

lOur  =F-urope 

Ex  -Exodus 

ex  =  example,  except 

F^zek  -Kzekiel 

F  -Fahrenheit,  Follow 

F    (or  Fn  )  -Friday 

f  -and  the  following  page 

f  (or  fcm  )<=  feminine 

fac  -facsimile 

FAGS  -Fellow  of  the  American 
Geographical  Societv 

F   and  A  M  -Free  and  Accepted 
Masons 

FAO-Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
imzation  of  the  United  Nations 
I -Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation 

FCC  -  Federal     Communications 
Commission 

Fob  -February 

fed  -federated,  federation 

fem  (or  f  )  —feminine 

FEPC-Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tice Committee 

ff  -and  the  following  pages 


fig  -figure 

fl  ^floruit  [flourished] 

Fla  -Florida 

fl   oz  -fluid  ounce 

fo  -folio 

fob-  free  on  board 

F"r  -French,  Father,  Friar 

fr  -franc 

F  R  A  S  -Fellow  of  the  Rovnl 
Astronomic  al  Societv 

FRO  P  -Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Phv  sic  tans 

FR  OS  -Fellow  of  the  Roval 
College  of  Surgeons 

FI«!8- Fellow  of  the  Roval 
Geographic  al  Societv 

Fn  (orF  )- Friday 

front  =fiontispieco 

F  US -Follow  of  the  Roval 
Societv 

FSA  =  Federnl  Security  Agency 

ft  =foot,  feet,  fort 

FTC -Federal  Trade  Commission 

g  =  gram,  grams 

Ga  —  Georgia 

Gal  "Galatians 

gal  "gallev,  gallon,  gallons 

Gall  -Gallery 

G  A  R  =Grand  Army  of  the 
Hepubhc 

G(  ~  Knight  Grand  Cross, 
Knight  Grand  Commander  (of 
various  British  orders  when 
•  followed  bv  abbreviation  desig- 
nating the  oidor) 

GOB=Kmght  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  the  Bath 

(Jen  -General,  Genesis 

Ger  -German 

GH(i=Geneial  Ffeadquarters 

gloss  =  glossary 

G  O  P  -Grand  Old  Party  (He- 
public  an  Party) 

Go\   =(!ovcrnor 

govt  =  government 

Gr  =Greok 

gr  =gram,  grams 

grad  =graduated,  graduated  at 

ha —  hoc  tare 

Hab  -Habakkuk 

Hag  =Haggai 

Heb  =  Hebrew,  Hebrews  (NT) 

hhd  =  hogshead 

H  MS  -His  (Her)  Majestv's 
Ship,  His  (Her)  Majestv  'sService 

Hon  =the  llonorable 

hp- horsepower 

H  R  -House   of    Representatives 

hr  -hour,  houis 

H  R  II  -His  (Her)  Hoyal  High- 
ness 

ht  -height 

Hung    =  Hungarian 

ib  (or  ibid  )=ibidem  [in  the  sarno 
place] 

1C AO- International  Civil  Aero- 
nautic al  Organization 

ICO -Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission 

IE  (or  I-E  or  IE) -Indo- 
European 

i  e  =ic/e8<  [that  is] 

IHS-/tau«  Hominum  Salmlor 
[Jesus,  the  Savior  of  Men),  in 
hoi  aigno  [in  this  sign]  (originally 
three  letters  of  the  Greek  for 
Jesus) 

111  ^Illinois 

ill  (or  illus  )  -illustrated,  illustra- 
tion 

ILO  =  International  Labor  Organ- 
ization 

in  —inch,  inches 

me  -incorporated 

mcl  -including,  inclusive 

incog  -incognito  [unknown,  un- 
recognized] 

Ind  -Indiana 

ind  -index 

mf  -infinitive,  infra  [below] 

I  N  R  I  -/<-8*/s  Nazarenus,  Rex 
ludaeornm  [Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
King  of  the  Jews] 

Inst  -Institute,  Institution 

inst  -instant  [the  present  month] 

mt  -interest 

introd  -introduction 

I O  F  -Independent  Order  of 
Foresters 

I  O  O  F  -Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Follows 
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ABBREVIATION 


I  O  U  —  I  owe  you 
I  Q  (or  IQ)  -intelligence  quotient 

Met   E  -Metallurgical  Engineer 
Meth  -Methodist 

op.  "Opus  [work] 
0  PA  -Office  of  Price  Admimatra- 

Ir  -  Irish 

Mex  —Mexican 

IRO  -International  Refugee  Or- 

mfg -manufacturing 

op.  cit  —opere  citato  [in  the  work 

ganization 

M  F  II  -Master  of  Foxhounds 

cited) 

Isa  -Isaiah 
isl  -island 

mg-  milligram,  milligrams 
M  gr  -  M  onsignor 

opp  -opposite 
O  S  -Old  Style 

Ital   (or  It  )-  Italian 
it  al  —  italic  t\pe 

mgr.-  manager 
MUG   (or  MUG)  -Middle  High 

O  S  B  **Ordo      Sancti      Benedicti 
[Order  of  St    Benedict]   (Bene- 

1TO- International     Trade     Or- 

German 

dictines) 

ganization 

nil  —mile,  miles 

OSS  -Office  of  Strategic  Services 

I  W  W  -Industrial    Workers    of 

Mich  -Michigan 

OT-  Old  Testament 

the  World 

Mid  Eng  (orM  E  or  ME)  -Mid- 

Oxon —Oxoniensis  [of  Oxford] 

JAG  —Judge  Ad\  ocate  General 

dle  English 

oz  -ounce,  ounces 

Jap  —Japanese 

mm  -minute,  minutes 

P  -Pubhus 

Jan  ^January 

Minn  —Minnesota 

p  —page 

J  D  -  Juris     Doctor    [Doctor    of 

misc  —miscellaneous 

Pa  —Pennsylvania 

Laws) 

Miss  -Mississippi 

Pat  Off  -Patent  Office 

Jor  »  Jeremiah 

nil»millihter.  mmilitera 

p  c  —per  cent 

jg=jumoi  grade  (in  U  S  Navy) 
jour  -journal 

Mile  -Mademoiselle  [Miusl 
MM  —Messieurs  [Gentlemen] 

pd  -paid 
Pd    D  -Pedagogue  Doctor  [Doc- 

J P  -Justice  of  the  Peace 

(plural  of  M  ) 

tor  of  Pedagogy] 

Jr  —Junior 

mm  -millimeter,  millimeters 

P  E  -  Protestant  Episcopal 

J  U  D  =  Juris     Utnuaquf    Doctor 

Mme  ••  Madame 

P  E  I  -Prince  Edward  Island 

[Doctor  of  Both  Civil  and  Can- 

Mo -Missouri 

PFC  (or  Pfc)  =  Private  First  Class 

on  Laws] 

mo  =  month 

Pg  (or  Port  )  »•  Portuguese 

k  (oriar  )  -carat 

Mon  =Monday 

Ph  B  **  PhiloKophiae  Bacralaureu* 

KC  -King's     Counsel,     Knight 

Mont  B  Montana 

[Bat  helor  of  Philosophy] 

Commander  (of  various  British 

M  P  —Member  of  Parliament 

Ph  D  -  Philosophise  Doctor  [Doc- 

orders,   when    followed    by    ab- 

mph «=miles  per  hour 

tor  of  Philosophy] 

breviation  designating  the  order) 

Mr  =  Mister  (always  abbreviated) 

Philip  -Phihppiaris 

KC     (or   K    of  C)  -Knights  of 

Mra  -Mistress   (always  abbrevi- 

PI -Philippine  Islands 

Columbus 

ated) 

pinx  =pinxit  [he  painted] 

k<  -kilocycle,  kilocycles 

MS  -manuscript 

pk  -peck 

K  G  -Knight  of  the  Order  of  the 

MS    (or  M  Sc  )  -Master  of  Sci- 

pi -plate 

Garter 

ence 

pi  (or  plur  )-  plural 

kg  -kilogram,  kilograms 
KKK  -KuKluxKlan 

M  agr  -  M  onsi  gn  or 
MSS  -  manuscripts 

plur  (or  pi  )  -plural 
PM  —Postmaster,  post  meridiem 

kl-kilohter,  kiloliters 

mt  —mount,  mountain 

[afternoon)  (often  small  c  apitals) 

km  -kilometer,  kilometers 

mus  -museum,  music 

PO  -  Petty  Officer 

K    of  C    (or  KO-Kiughts  of 

Mus  B  =Musicae  Baccalaureus 

P  O  =post  office 

Columbus 

[Bachelor  of  Music] 

Pol  -Polish 

KP  -KmahtsofPythias 

Mus  D  <=Muaicae  Doctor  [Doctor 

pop  —population 

KT  -Knight  Templar 

of  Music) 

Port    (or  Pg  )  =  Portuguese 

Kt  -Knight 

MVA  -Missouri  Valley  Authority 

POW  -prisoner  of  war 

kw-  kilowatt,  kilowatts 

N-  north 

pp  —  pages 

kwh-  kilowatt      hour,      kilowatt 

n  txnatus  [born],  neuter,  noun 

P  R  -Puerto  Rico 

hours 

n  (or  nom  )  —  nominative 

prof  —preface 

Ky  -Kentucky 
L  -Left     (m    stage    directions), 

NA  -National  Academy,   North 
America 

prep  —preposition 
Pros  -President 

Lucius 

NAM  —National  Association  of 

Prosb  —Presbyterian 

£—  libra  [pound] 
1  =  liter,  liters 

Manufacturers 
natl  —  national 

pron  —pronoun,  pronounced 
Prot  -Protestant 

1  -line 

N  B  =New  Brunswick,  nota  bene 

pro  tem  -pro  tempore  [tcmporari- 

La  -Louisiana 

[note  well| 

Lab  -Labrador 

N  C  -North  Carolina 

Prov  —Proverbs 

Lam  -Lamentations 

NCO  =  Noncommissioned  Officer 

prov  —province 

lat  -latitude 

N  Dak0-  North  Dakota 

month! 

Ih  mlibra  [pound],  librae  [pounds] 
1  c  -lower  case  [not  capitalized] 

NE=  northeast 
N  E  A  —National  Educational 

P  S  =  post  scnptum  [postscript] 
Ps  -Psalm 

Lev  —Leviticus 

Association 

pseud  -pseudonym 

L  H  D  =  Litterarum  ffumaniorum 

Nebr  -Nebraska 

Pss  »  Psalms 

Doctor  [Doctor  of  Humane  Let- 

Neh -Nohermah 

pt  =part,  pint,  pints,  point 

ters] 

neut   (or  n  )  =  neuter 

pub  —published,  publisher 

L  I  -Long  Island 

Nev  -Nevada 

Pvt  -Private 

Lieut  -Lieutenant 

N  F  -Newfoundland 

PWA-  Public  Works  Administra- 

Litt B  "Litterarum    Baccalaureua 

N  H  —New  Hampshire 

tion 

[Bachelor  of  Literature) 

N  J  —New  Jersey 

Q  -Qumtus 

Litt  D  =Litterarum  Doctor  [Doc- 

NLRB -National     Labor     Rela- 

Q C  -Queen's  Counsel 

tor  of  Literature] 

tions  Board 

Q  E  D  =quod     erat     demonstran- 

11 -lines 

N  Mex  =New  Mexico 

dum  [which  was  to  bo  demon- 

LL B  -L£0j/m#oceafcmrew«[Bach- 

N  N  E  »  north-northeast 

strated] 

elor  of  Laws) 

NNW  -north-north  west 

Q  E  F  =quod  erat  faciendum 

LL  D  -Legum  Doctor  [Doctor  of 

No  —numero  [number] 

[which  was  to  be  done] 

Laws] 

Nor  —Norwegian 

QM  -Quartermaster 

loc    cit  "loco  citato  [in  the  place 

Nov  —November 

qq  v  **>quae  vide  [which  see]  (plu- 

cited] 

N  P  -Notary  Public 

ral) 

log  —logarithm 

NRA  =  National     Recovery     Ad- 

qt -quart,  quarts 

long  -longitude 

ministration 

Que  —Quebec 

Lt  —Lieutenant 

NROTC-Naval  Reserve  Officers' 

q  v  **quod  vide  [which  see] 

Ltd  -Limited 
Lvith  -Lutheran 
M  —mark  [German  com],  mrridies 

Training  Corps 
N  S  -New  Style.  Nova  Scotia 
NT  -New  Testament 

R  -Reaumur,  Rex  [King],  Regina 
[Queen],  Right  (stage  direction) 
RA  -Royal  Academician 

[noon]     (often    small     capitals), 

Num  -Numbers 

RAF=  Royal  Air  Force 

Monsieur  [Mr  ,  Sir],  Marcus 

NW  —  northwest 

R  C  -Rod   Cross,    Roman   Cath- 

m- meter,  meters 

NY  -New  York 

olic 

m  -married 

NYA  =  National  Youth  Adminis- 

Rd -Road 

m   (or  masc  )  —  masculine 

tration 

REA-  Rural   Electrification    Ad- 

M A  -Master  of  Arts 

ob  =obnt  [died] 

ministration 

Mac  —Maccabees 

Obad  =Obadiah 

reed  —received 

Mai  —Major 

obs  -obsolete 

rect  (or  rept  )  —receipt 

Mai  -Malachi 

Oct  -October 

Regt  -Regiment 

Man  -Manitoba 

O  E  (or  OE)  -Old  English 

Rep  —Republican,  Representative 

masc    (or  m  )  -masculine 

O  F  M  "Or  do  Fratrum  Minor  um 

rept  -report 

Mass  —Massachusetts 

[Order  of  Friars   Minor)   (Fran- 

rept (or  rect  )  —receipt 

Mat  -Matthew 

ciscan) 

Ret  -Retired 

M  D  =  Medisinae  Doctor  [Doctor 

O  F  r  (or  O  F  or  OF)  -Old  French 

Rev  —Revelations,  the  Reverend 

of  Medicine) 

O  H  G    (or  OHG)  -Old  High  Ger- 

rev —revised 

Md  -Maryland 

man 

RFC  —  Reconstruction        Finance 

mdse  -merchandise 

O  Ir  -Old  Irish 

Corporation 

M  E  -Mechanical  Engineer, 

O  K  (or  OK)  -correct 

R  F  D  -rural  free  delivery 

Methodist  Episcopal 

Okla  -Oklahoma 

III  -Rhode  Island 

M  E  (or  ME  or  Mid  Eng  )  -Mid- 
dle English 

O  M  -Order  of  Merit 
ON   (or  ON)  -Old  Norse 

R  I.P  ••requietcat  in  pace  [may  he 
rest  in  peace] 

memo  —memorandum 

Ont  -Ontario 

RM-Reichamark 

Messrs  -Messieurs     [Gentlemen] 

O  P  -Order  of  Preachers  (Do- 

R N  -Registered    Nurse,    Royal 

(plural  of  Mr  ) 

minicans) 

Navy 

Rom.  •Romans 

rom—roman  type 

ROTC  -Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps 

rpm  —revolutions  per  minute 

RR~  railroad 

RSFSR -Russian  Socialist  Fed- 
erated Soviet  Republic 

R  S  V  P  =R€pondeg,  a'tl  vans  plaU 
[An  answer  is  requested] 

Rt  Rev  -the  Right  Reverend 

Rus  —Russian 

RV- Revised  Version 

Hv  —railway 

S- south 

S  -6'ara,  Santa,  Santo,  or  Sao 
[Saint] 

8  (or  Sun  )  -Sunday 

s  -aolidua  [shilling],  solidi  [shil- 
lings] 

R  A  -Salvation  Army,  South 
America,  Sociedod  Antimma, 
8oci&6  Anonyme  [Limited] 

Bam  -Samuel 

S  A  R  -Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution 

Sank  -Saskatchewan 

Sat  -Saturday 

8  C  -South  Carolina 

s  c  —small  capitals 

BC  —  scilicet  [namely] 

Sc  D  -Scifntwe  Doctor  [Doctor  of 
Sc  icnce] 

8  Dak  -South  Dakota 

SE=«  southeast 

SEC -Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission 

sec  -second,  seconds,  section, 
sections 

secy  —secretary 

Sen  —  Senator 

Sept  -  September 

ser  —series 

Sex  -Sextus 


Sgt  -Sergeant 
SHAEF-Suprei 


SH A  EF —Supremo  Headquarters, 
Allied  Expeditionary  Force 

sing  -singular 

S  J  =Societas  Jcsu  [Society  of 
Jesus] 

Skt  -Sanskrit 

Soc  -society 

SOS— distress  signal  (not  a  true 
abbreviation) 

Span   (or  SpJ  —  Spanish 

S  P  C  A  -Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals 

SPCC  -Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children 

sp  gr  -specific  gravity 

8  P  Q  R  ~Senatus  Populusque  Ko- 
manua  [the  Senate  and  People  of 
Rome] 

sq  =*aequrns  [the  following] ,  square 

sqq  =8cquentes,  eequentia  [those 
following] 

Sr  -Senior 

SS  -Saints 

S  8  -Steamship,  Sunday  School 

SS  E  -south-southeast 

SSR-Soviot  Socialist  Republu 

88 W  -south-southwest 

St  -Saint,  Street 

S  T  D  -Sacra?  Theologiae  Doctor 
[Doctor  of  Sacred  Theologj  ) 

Ste-Satn/e  [Saint,  feminine] 

Sun  (orS  )- Sunday 

sup  —supplement,  supra  [above) 

Supt  -Superintendent 

s  v  —  sub  verbo  (under  the  entry) 

SW- southwest 

Swed   (or  Sw  ) -Swedish 

T  -Titue 

Tenn  —Tennessee 

T  H  -Territory  of  Hawaii 

Th   (or  Thurs  )  -Thursday 

Thess  -Thessalomans 

Thurs  (or  Th  )  -Thursday 

Ti  -Tiberius 

Turn  -Timothy 

TNEC-  Temporary  National  E«  o- 
nomic  Committee 

TNT  ^or  TNT) -trinitrotolu- 
ene, trinitrotoluol 

tp  —township 

t  p  (or  t  -p  )  -title  page 

tr  -transitive,  translated,  trans- 
lation, translator,  transpose 

treas  -treasurer 

Tu  (or  Tues  )  -Tuesday 

TV  A -Tennessee  Vallev  Author- 
ifrv 

U  C  V  -United  Confederate  Vet- 
erans 

U.D  C  -United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy 

ult  -tttttmo  [of  the  laat  month] 

UN- United  Nations 
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UNESCO -United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organisation 
Unit  ••  Unitarian 
Umv  -Umversalist,  University 
UNRRA-Umted  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion 

UP -United  Press 
U.S  -United  States 
US  A -United  States  Army 
USA  -United  States  of  America 
USBGN -United  States  Board  on 

Geographic  Names 
USCG -United      States      Coast 
Guard 

USMC -United     States     Marine 
Corps 


USN  -United  States  Navy 
USO-  United  Service  Organiza- 

tions 

U.8.S  -United  States  Ship 
USSR-Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 

Republics 
v.  -vide  [see] 


v.  (or  vb  )-verb 
v.  (o 


.  (or  vs  )  »wr««8  [against] 
VA-  Veterans'  Administration 
Va,-  Virginia 
VC  -Victoria  Cross 
Ved  -Vedic 
Ven  -the  Venerable 
V  I  -Virgin  Islands 
viz  ^videlicet  [namely] 
vol  -volume,  volunteer 
vs  -  verse,  veisus 


Vt  -Vermont 

W-west 

W  (or Wed) -Wednesday 

WAC  -Women's  Army  Corps 

Wash  -Washington 

WAVES -Women    Accepted    for 

Voluntary    Emergency    Service 

(United  States  Women's  Naval 

Reserve) 
W  C  T  U  -Woman 's  Christian 

Temperance  Union 
Wed    (or  W  ) -Wednesday 
WHO-WorlcJ  HealthOrKamzation 
W  I  -West  Indies 
Wis  -Wisconsin 
wk  =  week 

WNW  -west-northwest 
WO  -  Warrant  Officer 


ABDU-L-MEJID 

WPA-Work  Projects  Adminfo- 
tration 

WSW  -west-southwest 

wt  —weight 

WVa  -West  Virginia 

Wyo  -Wyoming 

yd  -yard,  yards 

Y  M  C  A  -  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association 

Y  M  H  A  -  Young  Men's  Hebrew 
Assoc  mtion 

\r  =vear 

Y  WC  A -Young  Women's 
Christian  Assoc  mtion 

Y  W  II  A  «  Young  Women's  He- 
brew Association 

Zech  =Zec  hanah 

Zeph  =  Zephamah 


A.B.C.  Powers,  term  formerly  applied  to  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Chile  After  1910  cordial  relations 
developed  among  them  in  a  kind  of  entente,  for 
which  a  treaty  was  signed  but  not  ratified  Their 
chief  objective  was  to  secure  hegemony  and  main- 
tain peace  in  Latin  America  Offering  to  mediate 
in  the  dispute  which  arose  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexuo  (1914)  because  of  American 
occupation  of  Veracruz,  they  were  invited  to 
attend  a  conference  at  Niagara  Falls  Fundamental 
differences  of  opinion  caused  the  gradual  dissolu- 
tion of  the  entente 

Abdft  [Heb  , -servant]  1  Father  of  Solomon's  officer 
Adomram  1  Kings  40  S  Levite  Neh  11  17 
Obadiah  1  Chron  9  10 

Abd  al-Rahraan.  For  Moslem  rulers  thus  named, 
see  ABDU-B-HAHMAN 

Abdeel  (ab'dcSl)  [Heb  , -servant  of  Godj,  father  of 
the  Shelemiah  sent  to  arrest  Baruch  and  Jeremiah 
Jer  3626 

Abd-el-Knm  (ab"del-krlm'.  Arabic  Ab"dool-kurem), 
18827-,  leader  of  the  Hiffiau  tribes  of  Morocco, 
called  in  full  Mohammed  ben  Abd-el-Knm  He 
was  an  important  figure  in  the  administration  of 
the  Spanish  Zone  until  1920,  when  he  took  up  arms 
against  Spanish  rule  In  1921  his  small  force  wiped 
out  a  disorganized  and  ill-equipped  Spanish  army 
He  used  the  next  thiee  years  to  strengthen  his 
position,  and  in  1924  he  drove  the  Spanish  back  to 
Tetuan  After  c  aptunng  his  only  rival,  Raisuh,  he 
advanced  into  the  French  Zone  in  1925  Defeated 
by  combined  Franco-Spanish  forces,  he  surren- 
dered in  1926  and  was  deported  to  the  island  of 
Reunion  While  traveling  to  a  new  place  of  intern- 
ment in  France  in  1947,  he  escaped  into  Egypt, 
where  he  became  a  leadet  of  the  North  African 
independenc  e  movement 

Abdera  (abdcVu),  Gr  Avdera  (avde'rii),  town  (pop 
2,821),  Gieece,  in  SW  Thrace  It  is  an  agru  ultural 
market  Founded  (c  650  B  C  )  by  Clazomenae,  it 
was  soon  destroyed  by  the  Thiacians,  but  was  re- 
built (c  500  B  C  )  by  colonists  from  Teos  It  lost 
its  independence  to  Macedon  in  352  B  C  ,  and  m 
198  BC  became  a  free  city  under  Roman  rule 
The  Abdentes  were  considered  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  as  proverbially  stupid,  however,  Protagoras 
and  Democntus  both  lived  at  Abdera 

Abdera.  see  AURA,  Spam 

Abderhalden,  Emil  (a'mel  ap'durhiil"  dun),  1877-, 
Swiss  ph\ Biologist  and  biochemist,  pupil  of  Emil 
Fischer  From  1911  ho  was  professor  at  Halle  He 
carried  forward  Fischer's  work  on  enz>mes,  de- 
vised (1912)  the  Abderhalden  pregnanc  y  test,  and 
investigated  the  metabolism  of  foods,  especially  of 
certain  proteins  He  wrote  a  textbook  of  phy  siolog- 
ical  chemistry  (1908)  and  edited  a  handbook  of 
biochemic  technique  (9  vols  ,  1910-19)  and  a  hand- 
book of  biological  technique  (106  vols  to  1939) 

Abdi  (ab'dl)  (Heb.-my  servant]  1,  2  Merantc 
Levites  1  Chron  6  44,  2  Chron  2912  3  Israelite 
married  to  a  foreign  wife  Ezra  10  26 

Abdias  (abdl'ua),  Vulgate  form  of  OBADIAH 

abdication,  m  a  political  sense,  renunciation  of  high 
public  office,  usually  by  a  monarch  Degrees  of 
free  will  enter  into  the  decision  to  abdicate,  some 
abdications  have  reflected  solely  a  personal  desire 
and  have  been  followed  by  undimimshed  prestige 
or  even,  as  in  the  case  of  Philip  V  of  Spam,  bv 
resumption  of  the  throne  However,  most  abdica- 
tions amount  to  a  confession  of  failure  of  policy 
and  loss  of  power,  that  of  Emperor  CHAHLES  V 
is  unusual  in  that  it  was  prompted  b>  apparently 
sincere  religious  motives,  and  the  emperor  retained 
much  prestige  and  actual  power  until  his  death. 
In  China,  forced  abdication  was  frequent,  the  em- 
pire ending  with  the  abdication  of  the  boj  ruler 
Hsuan  T'ung  m  1912  (see  Pu  Yi,  HENRY)  In 
Japan,  however,  voluntary  abdication  occurred 
more  often,  the  retired  ruler  assumed  a  special  title 
and  led  a  life  of  religious  contemplation,  receiving 
many  honors  Almost  unique  in  political  and  con- 
stitutional history  was  the  abdication  of  EDWAHD 
Vni  of  England  in  1936.  Since  1688,  when  the 
English  Parhament  declared  James  II  to  have  ab- 
dicated by  reason  of  flight  and  subversion  of  the 
constitution,  abdication  by  a  British  ruler  without 
parliamentary  consent  has  been  forbidden,  but 
few  written  constitutions  refer  to  abdication,  and 
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there  are  no  uniform  rules  or  legal  pnnc  iples  deal- 
ing with  it  Defeat  and  political  chaos  following 
the  F  irst  and  Second  World  Wars  forced  the  abdi- 
cation of  many  European  rulers 

Abdiel  (ab'dlul)  [Heb  , -servant  of  God],  in  the 
Bible,  a  Gadito  1  Chron  5  15 

abdomen,  region  of  the  body  which  lies  below  the 
diaphragm  On  the  anterior  wall  is  a  scar,  the 
navel  or  umbilicus  (umbllTkus,  nm"bnTku8),  re- 
sulting from  closure  of  the  umbilical  orifice  of  the 
fetus  The  abdomen  is  covered  by  a  wall  of  skin, 
fascia,  and  muscles  and  is  lined  with  a  membrane, 
the  peritoneum,  the  ribs  and  vertebrae  protect 
onl>  a  small  portion  The  abdominal  cavitj  proper 
contains  the  stomach,  intestines,  liver  pancreas, 
spleen,  and  kidneys  The  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  lying  between  the  hip  bones  is 
called  the  pelvic  cavity,  in  it  are  found  the  bladder, 
the  rectum,  and  some  of  the  genital  organs 

Abdon  [Heb  ,=servile]  1  Judge  of  Israel  ludges 
12  13-15  2  Officer  under  Josiah  2  Chron  34  20 
Achbor  2  Kings  22  12,  Jer  26  22,  3ft  12  3,  4  Ben- 
jamites  1  Chron  823,30,  936  5  Unidentified 
boundary  town,  NW  Palestine  Joshua  21  30, 
1  Chron  6  74  Hebron  AV  and  Ebron  RV  Joshua 
1928 

abduction,  in  law,  the  unlawful  taking  away  or  de- 
tention of  a  person,  usually  a  woman  under  a  given 
age  (AGE  OF  CONSENT),  for  the  purpose  of  carnal 
knowledge  While  the  consent  of  a  woman  under 
age  does  not  avoid  criminal  prosecution, subsequent 
marriage  to  her  abductor  may  be  a  defense  unless 
she  was  taken  away  by  some  sinister  means  (e  g  , 
KIDNAPING)  The  woman's  lack  of  chastity  is  not 
ordinarily  a  defense  See  FALSE  IMPRISONMENT  and 

Abdu-1-Aziz  IV  (Ib'dcftl-azez'),  1881 '-1943,  sultan 
of  Morocco  (1894-1908),  son  of  Mulai-el-Hasan 
His  weak  c  ontrol  was  evident  after  the  death  (1900) 
of  the  regent  Si  Ahmed  His  submissiveness  to 
foreign  influence,  his  indulgence  in  European  novel- 
ties (which  Moslems  considered  unbefitting  hi* 
position  as  religious  leader),  and  the  higher  taxes 
which  he  imposed  to  reorganize  the  army  and  to 
support  his  extravagances  led  to  widespread  un- 
rest A  loan  from  France  (1904)  furnished  a  pretext 
for  French  demands  which  led  in  190(>  to  the  Con- 
ference of  Algec  iras  Moroccan  disapproval  of  the 
settlement  resulted  in  further  revolts,  and  Abdu- 
l-Aziz was  deposed  (1908)  by  his  brother  Abdu-I- 
Hafid 

Abdu-1-Aziz,  1830-76,  Ottoman  sultan  (1861-76), 
brother  and  successor  of  Abdu-1-Mejid  Under  his 
rule,  the  decline  of  Turkey  made  great  progress 
In  1875  his  bankrupt  government  repudiated  the 
interest  on  the  huge  loans  raised  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, this  act  led  to  foreign  control  over  part  of  the 
Ottoman  revenues  RVMANIA,  SKRBIA,  and  EGYPT 
gained  virtual  independence,  and  revolts  broke  out 
in  Bosnia  and  Here  egovma  and  Bulgaria  Politic  al 
decay  was  paralleled,  however,  by  cultural  rebirth 
Many  important  schools  were  founded,  and  news- 
papers helped  to  educate  the  Turks  politically  In 
1876  MIDHAT  PASHA,  foremost  among  the  liberals 
(the  Young  Turks),  overthrew  Abdu-1-Aziz,  who 
died  a  few  days  later,  probably  murdered  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Murad  V 

Abdu-1-Aziz.  see  IBN  BAUD 

Abdu-1-Hafld  (ab"dc561-hafed'),  1875?-,  sultan  of 
Morocco  (1908-12)  Placed  on  the  throne  by  the 
revolution  which  deposed  his  brother  Abdu-1-Aziz 
IV,  he  was  soon  confronted  with  uprisings  and  the 
demands  of  European  creditors  Besieged  at  Fez 
bv  rebels  (1911),  he  was  relieved  bv  a  French  armv 
On  March  30,  1912,  he  accepted  a  French  protec- 
torate and  on  Aug  12  he  abdicated 

Abdu-1-Hamid  I  (iib^ddcjl-hamed'),  1725-89,  Otto- 
man sultan  (1774-89),  brother  and  successor  of 
Mustafa  III  His  reign,  one  of  decline,  saw  the 
end  of  the  war  of  1768-74  and  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  1787-91  with  CATHERINE  II  of  Russia  (see 
RuBso-TuHKiSH  WABS)  By  the  Treaty  of  Kuchuk 
Kainarji  (1774)  Turkey  lost  ABOV  and  the  Crimea 
and  granted  Russia  the  position  of  protector  of 
Moldavia  and  Walaclua  and  of  the  Christians  in 
general  throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire  The 
treaty,  which  established  Russia  as  the  foremost 
power  m  the  Near  East,  had  incalculable  effects. 
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In  1775  Austria,  jealous  of  Russian  expansion, 
fore  ed  the  Porte  to  <  ede  Bukovma  Abdu-i-Hamid 
was  succeeded  by  las  nephew,  Hehm  III 

Abdu-1-Hamid  II,  1842-1 918,  Ottoman  sultan  (1870 
1909)  His  uncle,  Anni'-L-Aziz,  was  deposed  bv 
the  Young  Turks  in  187(>  Abdu-1-Hamid's  brother, 
Murad  V,  succeeded,  but  was  shortly  declared  in- 
sane, and  Ahdu-1-Haimd  became  sultan  He  at 
first  accepted  the  constitution  of  MIDHAT  PASHA, 
but  soon  suspended  it,  got  rid  of  Midhat,  and  even- 
tually had  him  strangled  The  war  with  Russia 
(see  RiH80-TcRKi8H  \\AHH)  led  to  the  Treaty  of 
SAN  STKKANO,  suhsequentlv  modified  by  the  Con- 
gress of  BERLIN  To  save  what  remained  of  his 
empire,  the  sultan  now  pursued  a  poh(  \  of  friend- 
ship with  Germanv  German  officers  reorganized 
the  Turkish  armv ,  and  German  business  interests 
obtained  c  oncessions,  espec  mllv  in  the  matter  of  the 
BAGHDAD  RAILWAY  For  his  part  in  the  Armenian 
massacres  of  I894-9o,  he  was  called  the  Great 
Assassin  and  the  Red  Sultan  Ruling  as  an  abso- 
lute monan  h,  he  lived  in  virtual  seclusion  In  1908 
the  Young  Turks,  who  had  penetrated  the  armed 
services,  revolted  and  forced  the  sultan  to  accept  a 
constitution  He  was  deposed  (1909)  when  he 
tried  to  plot  a  c  ounterrevolution  and  was  succeeded 
bv  his  brother,  Mohammed  V 

Abdu-1-Kadir  (Ab"d6Gl-kadcV),  1808-83,  Algerian 
leader,  of  Arab  descent  Succeeding  his  father  as 
leader  of  an  anti-Turkish  faction,  he  was  made 
emir  of  Mascara  From  1832  to  1839  he  extended 
his  power  over  much  of  N  Algeria  at  the  expense  of 
both  French  and  Turks,  subduing  hostile  tribes  and 
organizing  the  hinterland  A  learned  Moslem,  as 
gifted  in  eloquence  as  in  arms,  he  declared  (1839) 
a  holy  war  against  the  French  In  four  years  of 
fighting,  General  Bugeaud  drove  him  into  Morocco, 
where  he  gained  the  sultan's  support  Their  com- 
bined forces  were  overwhelmed  (1844)  at  Isly,  and 
Abdu-l-Kadir  surrendered  in  1847  and  was  im- 
prisoned m  France  until  1852  In  I860  he  was 
awarded  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
for  assisting  Christian  victims  of  a  not  in  Damas- 
cus See  Wilfred  Blunt,  Desert  Hawk  (1947). 

Abdullah  (iibdu'lu,  jlhdo&la'),  d  c  570,  father  of 
Mohammed 

Abdullah  (Abdullah  ibn  Husem)  (abdu'lii,  abddola' 
I'bun  hooolh').  1862-,  king  of  Jordan  (1946-)  He 
was  born  in  Mecca,  the  son  of  HTJSEIN  In  the  First 
World  War,  Abdullah  led  revolts  m  Arabia  to  aid 
the  British  war  effort  After  the  war  he  unsuccess- 
fully fought  against  IBN  SAHD  for  the  control  of  the 
Hejaz  In  1919  Great  Britain  created  Abdullah 
emir  of  Trans-Jordan,  a  province  of  the  former 
Ottoman  Empire  Trans-Jordan  became  an  inde- 
pendent country  m  1923  In  the  Second  World 
War,  Abdullah  strongly  opposed  the  Axis  Follow- 
ing the  partition  of  Palestine  (May,  1948)  he  led 
the  troops  of  his  British-trained  forces,  the  Arab 
Legion,  against  Israel  Abdullah  annexed  the  por- 
tions of  Palestine  not  assigned  to  Israel  His  foreign 
policy  was  directed  toward  creation  of  an  Arab 
federation,  preferably  under  the  rule  of  a  member  of 
his  family  Abdullah  assumed  the  title  king  of  Jor- 
dan in  1946 

Abdullah  ibn  Yasin  (T'bun  vasfn'),  d  1059?,  Mo- 
hammedan leader,  founder  of  the  ALMORAVIDBS 
A  Berber  leadei  in  Morocco,  he  held  swaj  by  fier> 
zeal  and  strict  observance  of  the  Moslem  law  He 
and  his  followei  s  were  marked  bv  fanatic  and  puri- 
tanical intolerance 

Abdu-1-Malik  (ab'dool-mullk'),  c  646-705,  5th 
OMAYYAD  caliph  (b85-705),  son  of  Marwan  I  At 
his  accession,  Islam  was  torn  b\  dissension  and 
hard  pressed  by  the  Byzantine  Empire  With  the 
help  of  his  able  genera)  Hajjaj,  \hdu-l-Mahk  over- 
threw the  rival  caliphs  and  united  Islam  His  bat- 
tles with  Byzantine  fore  es  weie  without  final  result 
An  able  administrator,  he  introduced  Arabic  coins, 
improved  postal  fac  ihties,  made  Arabic  the  official 
language,  and  reorganized  government 

Abdu-1-Mejid  (ah'ddoI-mFjed'),  1823-61,  Ottoman 
sultan  (18J9-61),  son  and  successor  of  Mahmud  II 
The  rebellion  of  MOHAMMED  ALT  was  checked  by 
the  intervention  (1840-41)  of  England,  Russia,  and 
Austria  \bdu-l-Mejid  was  influenced  by  the  Brit- 
ish ambassador,  STRATFORD  DB  REDOLIFFB,  who 
helped  to  bring  on  the  CRIMEAN  WAR  (1 853-5 b> 


ABDU-L-MUMIN 

The  Congress  of  Paris  (1860,  see  PABIB,  CONGRESS 
OP)  brought  Turkey  no  advantage  Abdu-1-Mejid's 
attempts  at  internal  reform  (1839,  1856)  had  no 
permanent  effect  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Abd  u-1- Aziz 

Abdu-1-Mumin  (ab*d<5ol-moo'mln),  1094-1163, 
founder  of  the  ALMOHADEB  He  was  the  favorite 
companion  and  successor  (1130)  of  Ibn  Tumart 
Ho  earned  early  fame  by  defeating  an  Almoravido 
army  in  1114  After  1140  he  conquered  Morocco 
in  a  campaign  of  six  or  seven  vears,  and  in  1161  he 
took  advantage  of  a  general  revolt  against  the 
Almoravides  in  Spain  to  establish  his  authority 
there  In  a  rapid  campaign  (1158-59)  he  took  over 
all  the  conquests  made  by  Roger  II  of  Sicily  m 
Africa  cleat  to  Tripoli  Abdu-1-Mumm  founded 
and  restored  manv  towns  and  fitted  up  several 
ports — espc<  tally  Rabat  -  for  his  fleet 

Abdu-r-Rahman  (ab"door-r'v'm<m,  -raman'),  1778- 
1859,  sultan  of  Morocco  (1822-59)  He  sought,  un- 
siu  <  ossfully,  to  take  advantage  of  the  overthrow  of 
Turkish  rule  in  Algeiia  in  order  to  extend  his  terri- 
tory Later  he  allied  himself  with  Abdu-1-Kadir, 
but  after  then  defeat  at  Isly  (1844)  made  peace 
with  Franco  and  refused  the  emir  further  asylum 
in  Morot  co  Abdu-r-Rahman  was  at  various  times 
involved  in  difficulties  with  Austria,  Spam,  and 
England 

Abdu-r-Rahman  I  or  Abd  al-Rahman  I  (ab"ddol-), 
d  788,  first  OMAYYAD  emir  of  C6rdoba  (756-88) 
The  onlv  survivor  when  the  Abbasids  massacred 
his  famih  ,  he  fled  from  Damascus  to  Spam  There 
he  defeated  the  emir  of  Cordoba  at  Alamecla  and 
seized  power  In  spite  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Ara- 
bian autocracy  and  the  turbulence  of  the  Berbers, 
he  reorganized  and  consolidated  the  state  and  tried 
to  unite  the  various  Moslem  races  Though  suc- 
cessful against  the  Franks,  he  did  not  recover  all 
the  territories  CHARLEMAGNE  had  taken  Ho 
started  the  great  mosque  at  C6rdoba,  continued  by 
his  son  and  suet  essor,  Hisham  I 

Abdu-r-Rahman  III  or  Abd  al-Rahman  III,  891-961, 
OMAYYAD  emir  (912-29)  and  cahph  (929-bl)  of 
Cordoba  Under  him  Moslem  Spam  reached  the 
height  of  its  glorv  He  gave  lus  state  internal  peace 
and  prosperit \ ,  consolidated  the  cential  govern- 
ment, and  built  up  a  strong  army  and  navv  For 
a  time  he  held  swa\  over  the  Moslem  northern  part 
of  Afrua  (939-47),  and  he  successfully  fought 
against  the  Christian  kings  He  made  CORDOU\ 
one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  West 

Abdu-r-Rahman  or  Abd  al-Rahman  d  732,  Moslem 
governor  in  Spain  He  invaded  France  and  won  a 
victory  at  Toulouse,  but  was  defeated  in  the  battle 
of  Tours,  or  Poitiers  (732)  b\  Citvrti  KH  MAKTKL 

Abdu-r-Rahman  Khan  (kun',  khan').  1844 '-1901, 
emir  of  Afghanistan  (1880-1901) ,  grandson  of  Dost 
Mohammed  He  opposed  lus  untie,  SHERE  ALI, 
and  had  to  go  into  exile  in  1809  He  was,  however, 
recognized  by  the  Biitish  as  emir  in  1880,  and  ho 
supported  British  mteiests  as  against  the  Russians 

a  Becket,  Thomas   see  THOMAH  A  BKCKKT,  SAINT 

a  Beckett,  Gilbert  Abbott  (ubeVlt),  1811-56,  Eng- 
lish humorous  writer  The  author  of  many  plays 
and  of  books  illustrated  by  John  Leech  and  George 
Cruikshank,  he  had  a  lively  style,  he  was  long  asso- 
ciated with  Punch,  the  piedeeessor  of  which,  Figaro 
in  London,  he  had  founded  (1813)  Punch  published 
much  of  the  work  of  his  eldest  son,  Gilbert  Arthur  a 
Beckett,  1837  91,  playwright  and  coauthor  with 
W  8  Gilbert  of  The  Hapj>y  Land  (1873)  See 
A  W  a  Beckett,  The  a  Becketts  of  Punch  (1903) 

Abed-nego  (ubcd'nego),  one  of  the  THREE  HOLY 
CHILDREN 

Abel,  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  a  shepherd,  killed  by  his 
older  hi  other,  Cam  Gen  41-8  Mentioned  as  the 
first  martyr  Mat  23  35 

Abel,  Sir  Frederick  Augustus,  1X26  1902,  Eng- 
lish chemist,  an  authority  on  explosives  He  was 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Royal  Military  Ac  ad- 
emy  (1851-55)  and  chemist  to  the  War  Dept 
and  government  referee  (1854  8.X)  Among  his 
achievements  are  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  guncotton,  the  invention,  with  Sir  Jarnes 
Dewar,  of  cordite,  a  study,  in  collaboration  with 
Sir  Andrew  Noble,  of  the  behavior  of  blac  k  pOwder 
when  fired,  and  the  invention  of  an  instrument  to 
determine  the  flash  point  of  petroleum,  known  as 
the  Abel  test  He  wrote  widely  on  explosives 

Abel,  John  Jacob,  1857-1938,  Americ  an  pharmacolo- 
gist, b  Cleveland,  grad  Umv  of  Michigan  (Ph 
B  ,  1883)  and  Umv  of  Strasbourg  (M  D  ,  1888) 
Professor  of  pharmacology  (1893  -1932)  and  direc- 
tor of  the  laboratory  for  endocrine  research  (from 
1932)  at  Johns  Hopkins,  he  is  known  for  the  isola- 
tion of  epmephrme  (adrenaline)  in  1898  and  later 
of  insulin  in  crystalline  form  His  other  contribu- 
tions include  the  isolation  of  ammo  acids  from  the 
blood  He  was  a  founder  and  editor  (1909-32)  of 
the  Journal  of  Pharmacology  and  Experimental 
Therapeutics 

Abel,  Niels  Henri  k  (nCls'  heVrfik"  a'bul),  1802-29, 
Norwegian  mathematician  He  is  noted  for  proving 
the  impossibility  of  solving  by  radicals  the  general 
equation  of  the  quintic  and  for  his  work  in  elliptic 
functions 

Abel,  Thomas:  see  ABELL,  THOMAS 

Abel.  1  Ostensibly  a  place  name.   1  Sam.  6  18.  The 


RV  text  does  not  give  the  name.    2  See  ABBL- 

BETH-MAACHAH 

Abelard,  Peter  (a'bulard),  Fr  Pierre  Abelard  (pyor' 
Ab&lhr').  1079-1142,  French  philosopher  and 
teacher,  b  Le  Pallet,  near  Nantes  He  went  to 
Paris  to  study  under  WILMAM  OF  CHAMPEAUX  at 
the  school  of  Notre  Dame  (1 100)  and  soon  attacked 
the  ultrareahst  position  of  his  master  with  such 
success  that  William  was  forced  to  modify  his 
teaching  Abelard  became  master  at  Notre  Dame 
but,  when  deprived  of  his  place,  set  himself  up 
at  a  school  on  Mont  Ste  Genevicve,  just  outside  the 
c  ity  walls  (1112)  Abelard's  fame  as  a  dialectician 
attracted  great  numbers  of  students  to  Pans,  be- 
cause of  this  fact  Abelard  is  usually  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  later  Umv  of  Pans  This  pait 
of  lus  career  was  cut  short  by  his  romance  with 
Holouse  (d  c  1164),  the  learned  and  beautiful 
niece  of  Fulbert,  canon  of  Notre  Dame,  who  had 
hired  Abelard  as  hei  tutor  After  the  birth  of  a 
son,  a  secret  marriage  was  held  to  appease  her 
uncle  Ful  belt's  ill-treatment  of  Heloise  led 
Abelard  to  remove  her  secretly  to  the  convent  at 
Argenteuil  Fulbert,  who  thought  that  Abelard 
planned  to  abandon  her,  had  ruffians  attack  and 
emasculate  him  Abelard  sought  refuge  at  Saint- 
Denis,  where  ho  became  a  monk  In  1120  he  left 
Saint- Den  is  to  teach  St  Bt  KNAKD  01- Ci  AIKVAUX 
thought  Abelard's  influence  dangerous,  and  at  the 
Council  of  Soissons  certain  of  Abclard's  teachings 
were  pronounced  heretical  (1121)  After  a  short 
imprisonment,  he  returned  to  Saint-Dems  but  fell 
out  with  the  monks  and  built  a  hermitage  near 
Troves  Students  sought  him  out,  and  to  house 
them  he  built  a  monastery,  the  Paraclete  When 
he  became  abbot  at  Samt-Gildas-en-Rhuys.  Brit- 
tany, he  ga\e  the  Paraclete  to  Heloise,  who  be- 
came an  abbess  of  a  sisterhood  there  About  to  be 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Sens  (1141),  Abelard 
appealed  to  the  pope,  who  upheld  the  coum  il 
Abelard  submitted  and  retired  to  Cluny  He  was 
buried  at  the  Paraclete,  as  was  Heloise,  their  bodies 
were  later  moved  to  Pere-Lac  haisc  in  Paris  A 
Platonist  in  theology,  Abelard  emphasized  the 
method  of  Aristotle's  dialectic  His  belief  that  the 
methods  of  logic  could  he  applied  to  the  truths  of 
faith  was  m  opposition  to  the  mysticism  of  St 
Bernard  He  also  opposed  the  extreme  views  of 
William  of  Champeaux  and  ROHCFLIN  on  the  prob- 
lems of  umversals,  his  own  solution,  in  which 
umversals  ate  considered  as  entities  existent  onlv 
in  thought  but  with  a  basis  m  particulars,  is  called 
moderate  realism  and  to  some  extent  anticipates 
the  conceptualism  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas  His 
most  influential  work,  the  Sic  et  non,  a  collection 
of  contradictory  writings  of  the  Fatheis  of  the 
Church,  formed  the  basis  for  the  widely  read 
Ktnttnccs  of  Abelard's  pupil,  Pt/r*  K  LOMBARD 
Abelard  was  perhaps  most  important  as  a  teacher, 
among  his  pupils  were  some  of  the  c  elebrated  men 
of  the  12th  cent  ,  including  John  of  Salisbury  and 
Arnold  of  Brescia  Of  Abelard's  poetry  only  Latin 
hymns  survive  He  is  chiefly  remembered  for  the 
events  of  his  life  as  c  hronu  led  in  his  autobiograph- 
ic al  Ihstona  calamitatum  and  revealed  m  the  poign- 
ant letters  of  Heloise  and  Abelaid  (Eng  tr  by 
C  K  Scott  Moncneff,  1926)  See  Joseph  McCabe. 
Life  of  Peter  Abdard  (1901),  J  G  Sikes,  Peter 
Abailard  (1932) 

Abel-beth-maachah  (a'bj-b?th-ma'uku)  [Heb  ,= 
meadow  of  the  house  of  Maachah,  perhaps  the  Syr- 
ian Maachah],  ancient  town,  Palestine,  probably 
c  25  mi  EofTyie  It  was  attacked  by  Ben-hadad 
and  taken  by  Tiglath-pileser  1  Kings  15  20,  2 
Kings  15  29  Abel  and  Both-nmachah  2  Sam 
20  14  Abel  of  Beth-maachah  2  Sam  20  15  Abel- 
maim  2  Chron  164 

Abell,  Arunah  Shepherdson  (a'-),  1806  88,  Amer- 
ican jouinalist  With  two  partners  he  founded  m 
1846  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  a  penny  paper 
In  1837  they  founded  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  a  sim- 
ilar plan,  and  Abell  managed  it  until  his  death 

Abell,  Kjeld  (kyeT  A'bel),  1901  -,  Danish  dramatist 
His  first  plav,  Melody  That  Got  Lost  (1935,  Eng 
tr  ,  1949),  was  an  immediate  success  Abell 
trained  as  a  stage  designer,  is  an  innovator  in  stage 
technique  Later  plays,  such  as  Anna  Sophie 
HediiQ  (1939)  and  The  Queen  Walks  Again  (1943), 
are  problem  plays,  with  political,  social,  or  ethical 
implications 

Abell  or  Abel,  Thomas  (both  a'bul),  d  1540,  Eng- 
lish Roman  Catholic  priest,  chaplain  to  Katharine 
of  Aiagon  He  vigorously  opposed  Henry  VIII's 
divorce  from  Katharine  both  m  his  sermons  and  m 
a  book,  Invicta  ventas  [truth  unconquered]  (1532?) 
He  was  imprisoned,  accused  of  aiding  Elizabeth 
Barton,  the  Maid  of  Kent,  and  after  six  years  in 
the  Tower  he  was  executed  for  treason  He  was 
beatified  in  1886 

Abel-maim  (-ma'Im)  [Heb  ,- meadow  of  the  waters], 
the  same  as  ABEL-BETH-MAACHAH 

Abel-meholah  (-mgho'lu)  [Heb  ,  -meadow  of  danc- 
ing], name  of  towns  or  districts  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  probably  not  all  different  1  Near  the  Jor- 
dan, limit  of  the  Midiamtes'  flight  Judges  7  22 
2  In  N  central  Palestine.  1  Kings  4  12  3  Home  of 
Adriel  1  Sam  18  19  4  Ehaha'a  home  1  Kings 
19  16  See  MBHOLATHITE. 


Abel-mlzralm'(-ralm)  [Heb  ,-  meadow  of  the  Egyp- 
tians], place  "beyond  Jordan"  where  Jacob  wa» 
mourned    Gen  50  11 
Abel-amttim.  see  SHITTIM. 
Abenaki  Indiana:  see  ABNAKI  INDIANS 
Aben  Ezra,  Abraham  ben  Meir*  see  IBN  EZRA 
Abeokuta  (a'bWkoo'tu,  ft*-),  town  (pop    45,763), 
SW  Nigeria,  founded  c.1825    It  was  built  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  and  was  fortified  for  protection 
against  slave  raiders    Cotton  cloth  is  dyed  here 
Aberavon,  Wales  see  PORT  TALBOT 
Aberbrothock  or  Aberbrothwick,  Angus,  Scotland 
see  ARBROATH 

Abercarn  (abur'karn'),  urban  district  (pop  20,551), 
Monmouthshire,  England  It  is  in  a  coal-mining 
district  and  has  tin-plate  works 
Aberconway,  Caernarvonshire,  Wales  see  CONWAY 
Abercorn,  James  Albert  Edward  Hamilton,  3d  duke 
of  (a'burk6rn),  1869-,  British  statesman.  He 
served  as  a  Unionist  member  of  Parliament  until  he 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  dukedom  m  1913  He 
was  (1922-45)  governor  of  Northern  Ireland. 
Abercrombie,  Lascellea  (las^z  Sb'urkr&mbl),  1881-  « 
1938,  English  poet  and  critic  His  long  poems, 
many  of  themlm  blank- verse  dialogue,  are  bnlliant 
in  colorful  imagery  They  are  frequently  based  on 
sciiptuial  themes,  but  his  metaphysical  interpre- 
tations are  not  those  of  the  Bible  Among  his  woi  ks 
are  Interludes  and  Poims  (1908),  Deborah  (1912), 
Thomas  Hardy  a  Critical  Study  (1912),  Emblems  of 
Low  (1912),  The  Theory  of  Poetry  (1924),  Roman- 
ticism (1927),  and  Poems  (1930) 
Abercrombie,  Sir  Patrick,  1879-,  British  architect 
and  town  planner  Professor  of  civil  design  at  tho 
Umv  of  Liverpool  from  1915  to  1935  and  of  town 
planning  at  tho  Umv  of  London  after  1935,  he  has 
acted  as  consultant  m  the  rebuilding  and  planning 
of  London,  Kdmburgh,  Bath,  and  other  British 
cities  Ho  was  knighted  m  1945 
Abercrombie,  Fort,  US  aimy  post  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Red  River  some  miles  above  the  pres- 
ent Wahpeton,  N  Dak  Founded  m  1858  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Red,  it  had  steamboat 
connec  tion  with  Fort  (iarrv  (now  Winnipeg),  WHS  a 
stopping  point  on  the  route  from  St  Paul  to  the 
Western  gold  fields,  and  played  a  role  m  open- 
ing the  Dakota  countr\  to  settlement  It  was 
twice  unsuc  cessfulU  att.u  ked  lr\  the  Sioux  in 
1862  A  treaty  between  the  Ojibwa  and  the  Sioux 
was  concluded  here  in  1870  fenr  of  Indian  attack 
declined  and  the  post  was  ibandoned  in  1877  Part 
of  the  mihtuiy  resei  \ation  is  now  a  state  park  at 
Aberc  rombie,  N  Dak 

Abercromby,  James,  1706-81,  British  general  in  the 
French  and  Indian  W»r,  b  Scotland  He  arrived 
m  American  in  1756  and  in  1758  replaced  the  earl 
of  Loudoun  as  supremo  British  (  ommander  \fter 
failing  to  take  Ticonderoga  from  General  Mont- 
calm,  Abercromby  was  (175S)  replaced  by  Jef- 
frey AMHERST 

Abercromby,  Sir  Ralph,  1734-1801,  British  genotal 
In  his  first  period  in  the  army  (1756  83)  he  served 
on  the  <  ontment  and  retired  chieflv  bee  ause  he  had 
sympathized  with  the  Amern  an  colonists  Return- 
ing in  17^3  for  set  vice  against  France,  he  won  a 
major  rnihtaiv  leputation  by  his  command  of  a 
brilliant  ic-treat  in  Flanders  in  the  winter  of  1794- 
95  He  was  (1795-97)  c  ommarider-in-c  hief  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  c  aptured  Grenada,  St  Lucia, 
St  Vincent,  and  Trinidad  He  next  had  commands 
in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Holland  In  1800  Aber- 
cromby  was  sent  to  expel  the  French  from  Egypt 
and  made  a  forced  landing  at  Aboukir  In  the  first 
engagement,  which  was  successful,  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded 

Aberdare  (abilidar').  urban  district  (1931  pop 
48,746,  1947  estimated  pop  40,100),  Glamorgan- 
shiie.  Wales,  NW  of  Cardiff  It  is  in  an  anthracite 
and  iron-oie  region  Cables  are  made 
Aberdeen,  George  Gordon,  1st  earl  of  (aburden'), 
1637-1720,  Scottish  statesman  He  exerted  much 
influence  on  politics  between  1680  and  1707  As 
lord  chancellor  of  Scotland  (1682-84),  he  enforced 
religious  conformity,  though  not  strictly  enough  to 
prevent  his  dismissal  bv  the  English  commission 
He  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  English  revo- 
lutionary government  that  enthroned  William  III, 
was  m  retirement  until  1703,  and  opposed  the 
union  of  England  and  Scotland  (1707)  until  he  was 
assured  that  the  Scots  would  not  be  treated  as 
aliens 

Aberdeen,  George  Hamilton- Gordon,  4th  earl  of, 
1784-1860,  British  statesman  Aberdeen  nego- 
tiated, as  ambassador  to  Austria,  the  Treaty  of 
Tophtz  (1813),  which  cemented  Austria  to  the 
anti-Napoleonic  coalition,  and  he  helped  arrange 
(1814)  the  peace  terms  at  Paris  He  was  foreign 
secretary  (1828-30)  in  Wellington's  cabinet  and 
colonial  secretary  (1834-35)  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel  As  foreign  secretary  (1841-46)  m  Peel's 
second  government,  he  settled  with  the  United 
States  the  Northeast  Boundary  Dispute  by  the 
Webster-Ashburton  Treaty  (1842)  and  ended  the 
very  threatening  Oregon  controversy  by  the  treaty 
of  1846  He  also  improved  relations  with  France. 
He  supported  Peel  in  abolishing  the  CORN  LAWS 
(1846)  and  resigned  with  him.  As  prime  minuter 
(1852-56),  Aberdeen  headed  a  brilliant  coalition 


Cross  references  are  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facet  pace  1. 


ministry,  quite  successful  in  home  affairs  He  was, 
however,  unable  to  prevent  those  m  his  cabinet 
who  wanted  war  from  involving  England  on  the 
aide  of  Turkey  in  the  Crimean  War  The  bad 
management  of  the  campaigns  and  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  war  forced  his  resignation  m  1855 
See  The  Correspondence  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
Pnnceas  Lwven,  1832-1864  (ed  by  E  J  Parry, 
1938) ,  biography  by  Lady  Frances  Balfour  (1922) 

Aberdeen  (aburdeV)  [Scottish, -mouth  of  the  Don], 
independent  burgh  or  county  of  a  citv  (1931  pop 
167,258;  1948  estimated  pop  188,853),  partly  in 
Aberdeenshire,  partly  m  Kincardine,  Scotland,  on 
the  North  Sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Don  With  a  good  harbor,  it  is 
the  chief  port  and  largest  city  of  NE  Scotland 
Aberdeen  is  called  the  Granite  City  Granite 
quarries  are  near,  many  buildings  are  of  the  native 
stone,  and  the  Cathedral  of  St  Machar  (c  1136)  is 
of  granite  There  are  tanneries  and  an  acetylene 
plant  Aberdeen  was  chartered  as  a  royal  burgh 
in  1179  A  second  charter  was  granted  (1319)  by 
Robert  the  Bruce  The  Univ  of  Aberdeen  includes 
King's  College  (founded  1494  by  Bishop  Elphm- 
stone)  and  Manachal  College  (founded  1593  by 
George  Keith,  5th  earl  manschal  of  Scotland). 

Aberdeen.  1  Village  (pop  1,016),  SE  Idaho,  near 
American  Falls,  m  the  region  irrigated  by  the 
American  Falls  Reservoir  2  Town  (pop  1,525), 
N  Md  ,  NE  of  Baltimore,  me  1892  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  near-by  Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds 
and  by  several  canning  factories  3  Cotton  city 
(pop  4,746),  co  seat  of  Monroe  to  ,  NK  Miss  ,  on 
the  Tombigbee  and  N  of  Columbus,  me  1837  A 
number  of  fine  ante-bellum  houses  remain  4  Town 
(pop  1,076),  central  N  C  ,  SW  of  Raleigh,  me 
1893  It  is  a  trade  and  shipping  center  for  a  to- 
bacco and  fruit  area  5  City  (pop  17,015),  co  seat 
of  Brown  co  ,  NE  S  Dak  ,  NW  of  Watortown, 
platted  1881,  me  1882  It  is  the  commercial,  dis- 
tribution, and  railroad  center  for  a  productive  ag- 
ricultural area  A  state  teat  hers  college  is  here 
6  City  (pop  18,846).  W  Wash  ,  a  port  of  entry  on 
Grays  Harbor,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Chehahs 
and  Wishkah  rivers,  settled  c  1865,  platted  1884 
Built  and  developed  hv  lumbermen,  Aberdeen  and 
its  sister  city,  Hoquiam,  are  noted  for  lumber,  ply- 
wood, and  other  forest  products  Fishing  and 
canning  are  growing  industries,  arid  there  is  a 
groat  volume  of  shipping  from  both  cities  through 
the  Port  of  Grays  Harbor  Aberdeen  has  a  junior 
college 

Aberdeen  and  Temair,  John  Campbell  Gordon,  1st 
marquess  of  (tumar'),  1847-1934,  British  states- 
man, grandson  of  the  4th  earl  of  Aberdeen  As 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1886  and  again  from 
1905  to  1915,  ho  ac  hieved  some  popularity  with  the 
people  He  was  governor  general  of  Canada  from 
1893  to  1898  His  wife,  Ishbel  Maria,  marchioness 
of  Aberdeen  and  Temair,  1857-19.39,  daughter  of 
the  1st  Baron  Tweodmouth,  was  active  in  the  im- 
provement of  working  conditions  and  oigamza- 
tions  for  women  She  and  her  husband  wrote  a 
joint  autobiography,  "We  Two,"  (1925)  and  More 
Cracks  with  "We  Twa"  (1929),  and  she  wrote 
Musings  of  a  Scottish  Granny  (1946) 

Aberdeen  Angus  cattle,  bleed  of  beef  cattle  which 
onginated  in  Scotland  and  which  has  gamed  im- 
portance in  cattle-raising  regions  of  the  United 
States  The  cattle  are  black  and  hoinlcss  and  aie 
sometimes  tailed  black  Angus  cattle  They  aio 
bred  chiefly  for  the  production  of  high-grade  beef 

Aberdeenshlre  (abuidfn'sMr),  county  (1,971  sq 
mi  ,  1931  pop  300,436,  1948  eotimated  pop 
335.117),  NE  Scotland  The  capital  is  Aberdeen 
The  land  is  level  and  fertile  near  the  <  oust,  rising 
to  the  stern  Grampians  in  the  southwest  Agricul- 
ture and  fishing  (salmon,  herring,  whitefish)  are 
the  leading  industries,  c  attle  breeding  ia  unpoitant 
The  county  was  anc  icntlv  inhabited  by  the  Picts, 
among  whom  St  Columba  evangelized  in  the  6th 
cent  There  are  numerous  remains  of  feudal  cas- 
tles  and,  at  Braemur,  the  modern  British  royal 
residence,  Balmoral  Castle 

Abethart,  William  (u'burhftrt),  1878-1943,  premier 
of  Alberta,  b  near  Seaforth,  Out  ,  grad  Queen's 
Univ  ,  1906  He  was  a  schoolteac  her  and  a  founder 
and  dean  of  the  Calgary  Prophetic  Bible  Institute 
(opened  1927)  About  1932  he  became  interested 
in  SOCIAL  CREDIT  He  was  an  oigamzer  of  the 
Social  Credit  party  of  Alberta  and  was  elected 
(1936)  to  the  provincial  legislature  with  enough 
supporters  to  control  it  Thus  Aberhart  became 
premier  (1935-43)  of  the  first  Social  Credit  govern- 
ment in  the  world  However,  many  of  the  legisla- 
tive attempts  to  enact  his  principles  were  declared 
invalid  by  the  courts 

aberration,  m  optics,  a  condition  which  causes  a 
blurring  and  loss  of  clearness  m  the  images  pro- 
duced by  lenses  or  mirrors  Spherical  aberration 
is  caused  by  the  failure  of  a  lens  or  mirror  to  bring 
the  ravs  of  light  from  a  point  to  a  single  focus 
The  effect  results  from  the  operation  of  the  laws 
of  optics,  not  from  defects  in  construction  When 
there  is  a  blurring  of  the  image  and  fringes  of  color 
appear  at  its  edges,  the  condition  is  called  chromat- 
ic aberration  This  results  from  the  fact  that  some 
colors  of  light  are  bent  more  than  others  after  pass- 


ing through  a  lens.  For  example,  violet  is  bent 
more  than  red,  and  violet  light  is  brought  to  a 
focus  nearer  the  lens  than  is  red 

Abersychan  (aburslk'un,  -sukh'un),  former  urban 
district  (1931  pop  25,748),  since  1935  part  of  Pon- 
typool,  Monmouthshire,  England  It  has  11  onworks 
and  tmworks 

Abertawe,  Glamorganshire,  Wales  see  SWANSEA 

Abertillery  (aburtuar'S),  urban  district  (1931  pop 
31,803,  1947  estimated  pop  28,250),  Monmouth- 
shire, England  It  IB  m  an  area  of  coal  and  iron 
mines  and  produces  tin  plate 

Aberystwyth  (-ist'wlth),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  9,473,  1943  estimated  pop  10,712),  Cardigan- 
shire, Wales,  on  Cardigan  Bay  A  castle  begun  in 
1277,  destroyed  by  the  Welsh  in  1282,  and  rebuilt 
by  Edward  I  in  1284  was  a  stronghold  of  Owen 
Glendower  It  was  destroyed  by  parliamentarians 
in  the  17th  cent  The  town  is  a  summer  resort  and 
a  cultural  center,  the  seat  of  a  constituent  college 
of  the  Univ  of  Wales  and  of  the  National  Library 
of  Wales  Tanning  is  the  chief  industry 

Abetti,  Antonio  (antS'nyS  abeVte),  1846-1928, 
Italian  astronomer  He  was  director  of  the  Arcetn 
observatory  at  Florence  (1893-1921)  He  made 
observations  on  comets  and  minor  planets  and 
he  was  influential  in  increasing  the  production  of 
astronomical  instruments  in  Italy  His  works  in- 
clude a  description  of  the  transit  of  Venus  (1874). 

Abez  (a'-),  city  of  Issachar    Joshua  19  20 

Abgar,  Epistles  of   see  PSEUDHPIGRAPHA 

Abi  (a'bi)  [short  for  ABIJAH],  King  Hezekiah's 
mother  2  Kings  18  2  Abijah  2  Chron  29  1 

Abia  (uhl'u)    see  ABIJAH  2  and  ABIJAH  6 

Abiah  (ubl'u),  variant  of  ABIJAH  1  Wife  of  Hezron 
1  Chron  2  24  2  Benjamite  1  Chron  78  3  Sec- 
ond son  of  Samuel  1  Sam  8  2 

Abi-albon  (a'bl-al'-)    see  ABIEL  2 

Abiasaph  (abl'usftf)  [Heb, -my  father  has  gath- 
ered), Levitical  family  Ex  624  Ebiasaph  1 
Chron  623,919  Asaph  1  Chron  261 

Abiathar  (ubl'uthar)  [Heb , -father  of  plenty), 
priest,  son  of  Ahimelech,  the  only  one  of  his  family 
who  escaped  massacre  by  Doeg  He  fled  to  David, 
to  whom  he  remained  loyal  Later  he  sided  with 
Adomjah  against  Solomon,  who  took  away  from  him 
the  priesthood  1  Sam  22  9-23,  2  Sam  15  17,  29,  1 
Kings  1  7,  2  27,  Mark  2  26  Name  exchanged  with 
his  father's  2  Sam  8  17,  1  Chron  18  16,  24  6 

Abich,  Wilhelm  Hermann  (vTl'hMm  hcVm.ln 
li'bckh),  1806-  86,  German  geologist  His  early 
studies  dealt  with  the  volcanic  phenomena  of 
Italy  Subsequently  he  traveled  m  Armenia, 
Persia,  Daghestan,  and  the  Caucasus  and  pub- 
lished numerous  works,  notable  for  their  thorough- 
ness and  accuracy,  on  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations 

Abida  or  Abidah  (both  ubl'-)  [Hob  ,-rny  father  re- 
ceived knowledge],  son  of  Midian  Gen  25  4,  1 
Chron  1  33 

Abidan  (ab'I-,  ubl'-)  [Heb, -my  father  is  judge], 
Benjamite  chief  Num  1  11,  2  22.  7  60,65,  10  24 

Abidjan  (ftbljan'),  town  (pop  46,000),  capital  of 
the  Ivory  Coast,  French  West  Africa,  a  port  on 
Ebrie  Lagoon  off  the  Atlantic  Ocean  It  is  the 
largest  city  of  the  Ivory  Coast  and  the  terminus  of 
a  railroad  to  the  interior  Cacao,  coffee,  cotton, 
palm  oil  and  rubber  are  exported 

Abiel  (a'begl,  ubl'cM,  ab'eM)  [Heb  ,-my  father  is 
God]  1  Grandfather  of  King  Saul  1  Sam  9  1, 
1451  2  One  of  David's  men  1  Chron  11  32 
Piobably  erroneously  Abi-albon  2  Sam  23  31 

Abiezer  (ft'hie'iur)  [Hob  ,-my  father  is  help]  1  Ma- 
nassite  1  Chron  7  18  Jeezer  Num  26  30  2  One 
of  David's  chief  men  2  Sam  23  27 ,  1  Chron  27  12 

Abigail  (ab'ugal)  [Heb  ,-my  father  is  joy]  1  The 
wife  of  Nabal  She  persuaded  David  not  to  take 
vengeance  on  her  husband  When  Nabal  died,  she 
married  David  1  Sam  25,  2  Sam  33,1  Chron 
31  2  David's  stepsister,  mother  of  Amasa  2 
Sam  17  25,  1  Chron  2  16,17 

Ablhail  (abuha'ul)  [Heb, -my  father  is  strength] 
1  Father  of  Queen  Esther  Esther  2  15,  9  29  2 
Gadite  1  Chron  5  14  3  Merante  woman  Num 
3  35  4  Wife  of  Abishur  1  Chron  2  29  6  Mother- 
in-law  of  Rehoboam  2  Chron  11  18 

Abihu  (ubl'hQ)  [Heb  ,-He  is  fathei],  son  of  Aaron, 
destroyed  with  his  brother,  Nadab,  for  offetmg 
"strange"  fire  Ex  623,  24  1,9,  28  1,  Lev  101, 
Num  3  2,4,  2660,61,  1  Chron  63,  24  1,21 

Abihud  (ubl'hud)  [Hob, -my  father  is  majesty], 
grandson  of  Benjamin  1  Chron  8  3 

Abijah  (ubl'ju)  [Hob, -God  is  my  father]  1  See 
ABI  2  Died  c  911  B  C  ,  king  (c  914-c  911  B  C  )  of 
Judah,  the  southern  kingdom  Ho  succeeded  his 
father,  Rehoboam,  and  King  Jeroboam  continued 
warfare  against  him  2  Chron  13  Abijam  1  Kings 
15  1-8  Abia  1  Chron  3  10,  Mat  17  3  Son  of 
Jeroboam,  whose  death  was  used  by  a  prophet  to 
foreshadow  Jeroboam's  1  Kings  14  4,5  See 
ABIAH  2,3.  6  Priestly  family  1  Chron  24  10 
Abia  Luke  1  5  7,8  Ptiests  in  the  return  to  Jeru- 
salem Neh.  107,  124,17 

Abijam  (ubt'jip)   see  ABIJAH  2. 

Abila  (ab'flu).lancient  town,  W  Syria  There  are 
ruins,  between  Damascus  and  Baalbek  It  was  the 
capital  of  Abilene,  the  tetrarchy  mentioned  in 
Luke  3.1. 


ABITIBI  LAKE 

Abildgwrd,  Nikolaj  Abraham  (nS'koll  A'braham 
a'belg6rd),  1743-1809,  Danish  classicist  painter, 
founder  of  the  Danish  school  He  was  the  teacher 
of  Thorvaldsen  and  Eckersberg  Most  of  his  work 
is  in  Copenhagen 

Abilene,  Syria  see  ABILA. 

Abilene  (a'bulfn)  1  City  (pop  5,671),  co  seat  of 
Dickinson  co  ,  central  Kansas,  on  the  Smoky  Hill 
River  and  W  of  Topeka,  laid  out  1860,  me  1869 
It  was  the  railhead,  1867-71,  for  a  large  cattle- 
raising  region  extending  SW  into  Texas  Under  the 
promotion  of  J  G  McCoY,  millions  of  head  of 
cattle  followed  the  Chisholm  Trail  into  Abilene's 
stockyards,  whence  they  were  shipped  It  was  a 
typical  cow  town  of  which  Wild  Bill  HICKOK  was 
marshal  It  is  now  a  shipping  point  in  a  wheat 
and  farming  region  A  state  fair  is  held  here  in 
September  Gen  Dwight  D  Eisenhower  lived 
in  Abilene  2  City  (1940  pop  26,612,  1947  es- 
timated pop  35,000),  co  seat  of  Tavlor  co  ,  W 
central  Texas,  WSW  of  Fort  Worth,  founded  1881 
with  the  coming  of  the  railroad  Long  a  shipping 
point  for  cattle  ranches,  the  city  now  handles  milk, 
chit  kens,  and  oil  and  the  c  otton  and  other  crops 
of  the  region  as  well  as  cattle  It  is  well  known  for 
its  colleges  —  Hardm-Simmons  Univ  (Baptist, 
1891),  Abilene  Christian  College  (Church  of  Christ, 
1906),  and  McMurrv  College  (Methodist,  1923), 
all  are  coeducational  There  are  also  several  hos- 
pitals (including  one  state  owned)  Abilene  is 
proud  of  its  planned  neatness  and  its  interest  in 
music  Within  a  radius  of  25  mi  are  the  rums  of 
Fort  Phantom  Hill,  an  early  arim  post  and  stage- 
coach stop,  the  rums  of  the  old  frontier  town  of 
Buffalo  Gap,  and  Lake  Abilene,  the  city's  water 
reservoir  in  a  state  park 

Abimael  (ublm  '&£!),  descendant  of  Shorn  Gen 
1028,  1  Chron  122 

Abimelech  (ublm'ulfk)  [Heb  ,  -my  father  is  Melech, 
or  king]  1  Name  or  title  of  a  king  of  Gerar,  who 
had  vanous  dealings  with  Abraham  and  Isaac 
Gen  20,  21,  26  2  See  AHIMELECH  1  3  Son  of 
Gideon  He  slew  his  70  brothers,  except  Jotham, 
and  became  "king  "  Judges  9  1-57,  2  Sam  1121 
4  See  ACHISH  1 

Abmadab  (ubm'udib)  [Heb  ,-my  father  is  liberal] 

1  Second  son  of  Jesse    1  Sam  16  8,  17  13,  1  Chron 
2132  Son  of  King  Saul,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mt 
Gilboa     1  Sam    31  2,  1  Chron    102      3  Man  in 
whose  house  the  ark  remained  20  years     1  Sam 
7  1,2,  2  Sam  63,4,  1  Chron   137     4  Father  of  one 
of  Solomon's  chief  officers      1   Kings  4  11      The 
officer  is  called  Ben-abmadab  in  RV 

Abmgdon  (ab'Ingdun).  municipal  borough  (pop 
7,241,  Berkshire,  England,  on  the  Thames  below 
Oxford,  in  an  agricultural  region  There  are  ruins 
of  a  Benedictine  abbey,  dating  from  675  See 
James  Townsend,  A  History  of  Abtngdnn  (1910) 

Abmgdon.  1  City  (pop  3,218),  W  III  ,  SE  of  Gales- 
buig,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1857  Its  manufactures 
include  plumbing  supplies,  potterv,  and  clothing 

2  Town  (pop  3,158),  extreme  SW  Va  ,  in  a  tobacco 
area,  settled  c  1765,  me    1778     The  courthouse  of 
Washington  co    is  here   Lubterware  is  made  here 
The  Barter  Theatre  dates  from  1933 

Abmgton,  Frances,  1737-1815,  English  actress,  until 
her  marriage  known  as  Frances  Barton  She  was  a 
flowei  girl,  a  street  singer,  and  a  domestic  servant 
before  she  first  appeared  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
London,  as  Miranda  in  The  Busybody  in  1755 
Beauty  and  ability  made  her  the  fiist  actiess  of  the 
day  in  Shakspenan  and  Restoration  plays  A  lead- 
ing lady  with  Gatiick  for  18  years  at  Diury  Lane, 
she  was  first  to  play  Lady  Teazle  in  Sheridan's 
School  for  Scandal  Reynolds  painted  her  poi  trait 

Abington,  town  (pop  5,708),  SE  Mass,  SSE  of 
Boston,  settled  1668,  me  1713 

Abinoam  (ubln'oum)  [Heb,»iny  father  is  loveli- 
ness], father  of  Baiak  Judges  4  6,12,  5  12 

Abiram  (ubi'rm)  [Heb  ,-my  father  is  the  high  one] 
1  Levite  who  died  with  his  brother  DA  THAN  2  Son 
of  a  rebuilder  of  Jeucho,  associated  obscuiely  with 
its  foundations  1  Kings  16  34 

Abishag  (ab'  ),  Shunammite  woman,  David's  at- 
tendant in  his  old  age  and  the  cause  of  Adomjah's 
murder  1  Kings  1,  2 

Abishai  (ublsh'al,  ab'Ishl),  nephew  of  David  2 
Sam  2  18-24,  10,  18,  23  18,  1  bam  266-9 

Abishalom  (ublsh'ulSm,  ubl'shu-)  [Heb  ,=my  father 
is  peace]  see  ABSALOM 

Abishua  (ilbfoh'uu)  1  Pnest  1  Chrou  64,6,60, 
Ezra  75  2  Benjamite  1  Chi  on  84 

Abishur   (ablshur,  ubl'-)    [Heb,  -my  father  is  a 
wall),  grandson  of  Jerahmeel     1  Chron   2  28 
' 


, 

Abitai  (ab'Ital)  [Heb  ,-my  father  is  dew],  mother  of 
David's  son  Shephatiah 
32 


, 
ah     2  Sam    34,   1  Chron 


Abitibi,  Fort  (abutib'e),  Canadian  fur-trading  post, 
on  Abitibi  Lake,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Abitibi  river, 
built  ui  1686  For  77  years  it  played  an  important 
role  m  the  French  fur  trade  From  1774  to  1914  the 
post  was  operated  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
who  rebuilt  (1794-96)  the  original  fort,  after 
1783  it  was  a  valuable  outpost  of  the  company's 
Moose  Fat  tory  on  James  Bay 

Abitibi  Lake  (abutlb'e)  ,  c  60  mi  long,  on  the  Que  - 
Ont  boundary  E  of  Cochrane,  Ont  Irregular  and 
islanded,  it  is  drained  by  the  Abitibi  river,  which 
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ABITUB 

flows  c  200  mi  W  and  N  to  the  Moose  river  near 
James  Bay    Gold  is  mined  m  the  region 
Abitub  (ab'Itub)  (Heb  ,«my  father  IB  good],  Ben- 
jamite    1  Chron  8  11 

Abmd  (ab'Iiid)  [Gr  for  ABIHUD],  son  of  Zerubbabel 
in  Matthew's  genealogy.  Mat  1  13 
Abkhaz  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
(abk&V,  Rus  apkhas')  or  Abkhasia  (abk&'zhil, 
Rus  upkha'Beu).  autonomous  state  (3,360  sq  nn  , 
pop  c  300,000),  NW  GEORGIAN,  SSR.  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Greater  Caucasus  Sukhum  is 
the  capital  The  population,  which  is  concentrated 
along  the  agricultural  coastal  strip,  is  35  percent 
Georgian,  30  percent  Abkhazian,  and  13  percent 
Armenian  The  Abkhazians  are  a  largely  Moham- 
medan people  of  the  North  Caucasian  linguistic 
family  The  region,  annexed  by  Russia  from  Turkey 
m  1810,  became  an  autonomous  republic  m  1921 
ablative  (a'blutfv")  (Latin, = for  carrying  off],  m 
Latin  grammar,  c\8&  used  in  a  number  of  circum- 
stances, particularly  with  certain  piepositiona  and 
m  locating  place  or  time  The  term  is  also  used  m 
the  grammar  of  some  languages  (e  g ,  Sanskrit, 
Finnish)  for  a  case  of  separation  (e  g  ,  translating 
"from  the  house")  In  Russian  the  INSTRUMENTAL 
case  often  translates  a  Latin  ablative 
ablaut  (ap'lout)  [Ger  ,- off -sound],  m  INFLECTION, 
variation  between  vowels  of  the  type  of  English 
rtnff,  rang,  rung  In  this  verb  the  variation  is  the 
only  meaningful  difference  between  the  words, 
hence  one  may  speak  of  the  change  of  t  to  a  as 
equaling  the  addition  of  ad  to  talk,  This  was  not 
always  true,  for  at  an  unknown  period  the  cor- 
responding forms  of  the  language  (known  through 
scientific  reconstruction)  had  differences  in  accent, 
not  differences  in  vowel  A  variation  of  vowel  as- 
sociated with  variation  of  accent  is  -seen  in  a'tilm 
versus  utft'mik,  where  a-  alternates  with  u'-  and 
-o-  with  -u-  Such  variation  is  often  called  grada- 
tion For  the  variation  shown  in  man,  men,  see 

UMLAUT 

Abnaki  Indians  or  Abenaki  Indians  (both  Sbna'ke), 
North  American  Indians  of  ALOONQUIAN  stock 
The  name  is  a  vague  one,  applied  by  some  of  the 
Indians  to  all  Atlantic  seaboard  tribes  and  used  by 
early  white  visitors — notablv  S6bastien  RASLES — 
to  mean  a  more  or  less  related  group  of  tribes  in 
present  S  New  Brunswic  k  and  Maine,  me  ludmg 
the  Maleoite,  the  Paasamaquoddy,  and  the  Pe- 
nobsoot  After  most  of  these  Indians  had  removed 
to  Canada,  leaving  only  small  remnants  on  the 
coast,  the  name  referred  more  especially  to  the 
Penobsc  ot  The  Abnaki — under  anv  definition  of 
the  term — were  m  settled  villages,  often  stockaded, 
and  lived  by  growing  corn,  fishing,  and  hunting 
Their  own  name  for  their  conical  huts  covered  with 
bark  or  mats,  wigwam,  came  to  he  generally  used 
in  Englwh  See  F  G  Speck,  Penobscot  Men  (1940) 

Abner  [Hob  ,  =my  father  is  Ner  1,  relative  of  Saul  and 
commander  m  chief  of  his  army  Jealousy  and  re- 
venge probably  caused  his  death  at  Joab's  hands 
1  Sam  9  1,  14  50,51,  17  65,  2  Sam  2,  i 

Abney,  Sir  William  de  Wiveleslie  (ul'vu)zlf^,  1843- 
1920,  British  chemist  and  physicist  He  was  known 
especially  for  his  pioneer  work  in  estabhfihmg  and 
standardizing  science  laboratories  in  the  school 
system  and  for  his  expenmontal  work  m  photog- 
raphy He  was  tho  first  to  make  plates  which  were 
sensitive  to  the  red  and  infrared  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum He  was  knighted  m  1900 

Abo,  Finland   see  TURKU 

abolitionists.  For  the  wider  relations  of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  see  SLAVERY  In  U  S  history, 
particularly  in  the  three  decades  before  the  Civil 
War,  abolitionist*  were  those  who  agitated  for  the 
compulsory  emancipation  of  Negro  slaves  They 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  who  opposed  tho 
further  extension  of  slavery  (the  f  i  ee-soilers) ,  but 
both  groups  came  to  act  together  politic  allj  and 
otherwise  in  the  antislavery  cause  Although  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  had  existed  since  colonial  days 
and  Benjamin  LUNDY  began  his  work  early  in  the 
19th  cent  ,  the  abolition  movement  did  not  leaoh 
crusading  proportions  until  the  lS30s  One  of  its 
mainsprings  was  a  strong  religious  revival  whuh, 
beginning  m  W  New  York  in  1824,  swept  much  of 
the  North  by  1830  The  moving  spirit  m  the 
revival  was  Charles  G  FINNEY,  who  treated 
among  his  converts  a  powerful  impulse  towards 
social  reform — emancipation  of  the  slaves,  tem- 
perance, foreign  missions,  and  woman's  rights 
Outstanding  among  Fmnev's  converts  were 
Theodore  D  WBLD  and  the  brothers  Arthur  and 
Lewis  TAPPAN  The  Tappans  and  William  Lloyd 
GARRIHON,  recently  returned  from  Great  Britain 
(which  hud  just  abolished  slavery  m  the  West 
Indies) ,  were  the  principal  organizers  in  Dec , 
1833,  at  Philadelphia,  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slaverv  Society  The  primary  concern  of  the 
society  was  the  denunciation  of  slavery  as  a  moral 
evil  It  flooded  the  slave  states  with  literature  until 
Southern  Congressmen  were  provoked  into  seek- 
ing exclusion  of  abolitionist  journals,  pamphlets, 
and  tracts  from  the  mails.  The  society's  agents, 
especially  Weld  and  his  disciples,  journeyed 
throughout  the  North  preaching,  usually  m 
churches,  the  ambiguous  doctrine  of  "immediate 
abolition,  gradually  accomplished,"  which  con- 
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firmed  most  Northerners  m  their  opinion  that 
abolitionists  were  unpractical  visionaries,  danger- 
ous to  the  security  of  society  However,  many 
local  branches  of  the  society  were  founded,  these, 
with  women  especially  active,  sent  thousands  of 
antislavery  petitions  to  tho  House  of  Representa- 
tives The  congressional  attempt  to  set  aside  these 
petitions  (see  OAO  RULES)  and  the  killing  of  the 
abolitionist  editor  Elijah  P  LOVBJOY  were  ably 
exploited  by  abolitionists  as  flagrant  violations  of 
the  constitutional  guarantees  of  the  right  of  peti- 
tion and  freedom  of  tho  press  and  won  them  in- 
creasing sympathy  m  the  North  Abolitionists 
united  in  denouncing  the  African  venture  of  the 
AMERICAN  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY,  but  disagreed 
among  themselves  as  to  how  their  goal  might  be 
best  effected  Garrison  believed  moral  suasion 
was  the  onlv  weapon,  he  and  his  followers  also 
tied  other  reforms,  notably  woman's  rights,  to 
their  abolitionism,  thus  disturbing  the  less  radical 
element  Direct  politic  al  ac  tion  was  advocated  by 
Jarnos  G  BIRNEY,  presidential  candidate  of  the 
LIBERTY  PARTY  in  1840  and  1844  These  fraternal 
differences  and  tho  localizing  tendency  of  the 
petition  c  ampaign  led  to  a  decline  in  the  society's 
activities  in  the  early  1840s  But  by  persuading 
Northerners  to  denounce  slavery,  it  partially 
achieved  its  end,  and  the  antislavery  movement 
expanded  Eminent  writers  like  John  G  WHITTIBR 
and  orators  like  Wendell  PHILLIPS  gave  their 
services  to  the  cause,  while  Frederick  DOUGLASS 
and  other  freed  or  escaped  slaves  also  took  to  the 
lecture  platform  A  powerful  antislaverv  lobby  m 
Washington,  directed  by  the  able  Weld,  labored 
the  point  that  slavery  could  not  exist  without  the 
support  of  the  industrial  North.  Increasing  sec- 
tional bitterness  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  (1844) 
of  Southern  Methodists  und  Baptists  from  associa- 
tion with  their  Northern  brethren,  while  extremists 
like  Garrison  openly  advocated  the  breakup  of  the 
Union  After  the  demise  of  the  Liberty  party, 
whic  h,  in  its  brief  existence,  had  hastened  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  WHIG  PARTY,  the  politic  al  aboli- 
tionists supported  the  FRBB-SOIL  PARTY  in  1848 
and  1852,  and  in  185o  they  voted  with  tho  RE- 
PUBLICAN PARTY  The  passage  of  more  [stringent 
tuoixiVE  SLAVE  LAWB  in  1850  increased  abolition- 
ist activity  on  the  UNDERGROPND  RAILROAD 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  by  Harriet  Beecher  STOWF,  a 
most  effective  piece  of  abolitionist  propaganda, 
and  the  K  \NSAS  question  further  aioused  both 
North  and  South,  and  the  culminating  act  of  ex- 
treme abolitionism  occurred  in  the  raid  of  John 
BROWN  on  Harpers  Perry  After  the  opening  of  the 
Civil  War  insistent  abolitionist  demands  for  im- 
mediate freeing  of  the  slaves  greatly  embar- 
rassed Lincoln  in  his  struggle  to  keep  the  borclet 
states  loyal  (see  EMANCIPATION  PKOCLAM \TION) 
The  whole  movement  was  one  of  high  moral  pur- 
pose and  courage,  and  its  uncompromising  temper 
helped  to  pie  vent  any  other  solution  of  the  slavery 
question  than  that  of  war  See  A  B  Hart,  Watery 
arid  Abolition,  1831  1841  (190fi),  Jesse  Macy,  The 
Anti-Slavery  CruHade  (1919),  L  D  Turner,  4nrt- 
Slautru  Kentimtnt  in  American  Literature  Prior  to 
J#')J(  1929)  ,G  II  Barnes,  The  Antislavery  Imjmlsf, 
1830-1844  (19*3),  A  C  Cole.  The  Irrepressible 
Conflict,  18~>O~18t>r>  (1934),  D  L  Dumond,  Anti- 
slavery  Origins  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  Stab's 
(1939),  A  Y  Lloyd,  The  Slavery  Controversy,  1N31- 
18(>0  (1939),  H  H  Simms,  A  Decade  of  Sectional 
Controversy.  1851-1861  (1942) 

abortion,  expulsion  of  tho  product  of  conception  be- 
fore the  fetus  is  viable  Any  interruption  of  preg- 
nancy prior  to  tho  28th  week  is  known  as  abortion 
Some  authorities  restrict  the  use  of  this  term  to  the 
first  12  weeks  and  refer  to  tho  premature  termina- 
tion of  pregnancy  after  the  placenta  is  formed  as 
a  miscarriage  Popularly,  miscarriage  is  used  to 
signify  accidental  premature  birth  at  any  period, 
as  opposed  to  purposely  induced  abortion  Spon- 
taneous abortion  may  occur  after  the  death  of  the 
fetus  and  hemorrhage  in  the  uterus  Spontaneous 
expulsion  during  the  last  two  thirds  of  pregnancy 
may  bo  due  to  many  causes,  among  them  infectious 
disease  (e  g  ,  syphilis  and  toxemia) ,  endocrine  dis- 
function (as  in  hypothvroidism  and  diabetes),  and 
trauma  In  certain  cases,  m  order  to  save  the  life 
of  the  mother,  the  fetus  is  delivered  during  the 
first  two  thirds  of  pregnancy  when  it  cannot  sur- 
vive However,  m  anv  other  case,  to  produce  or  to 
attempt  to  produce  abortion  in  a  pregnant  woman 
is  a  legal  offense  in  all  states  of  the  United  States 
Abortion  in  animals  is  commonly  caused  by  UNDU- 

LANT  FKVER 

abortion,  contagious*  see  CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 
Aboukir  or  Abukir  (both  alwSSker',  rtboo'ktir), 
village,  Egypt,  on  Aboukir  Bay,  8W  of  the  Rosetta 
mouth  of  the  Nile  and  13  mi  NE  of  Alexandria 
The  village  is  on  a  promontory  where  lay  ancient 
CANOPUS  Horatio  Nelson's  victory  here  over  the 
French  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral  de  Villeneuve 
(sometimes  called  the  battle  of  the  Nile)  on  Aug  1, 
1798,  restored  British  prestige  m  the  Mediter- 
ranean and,  with  the  land  victory  (1801)  under  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby,  cut  short  Napoleon's  venture 
About,  Edmond  (fdmo'  abas'),  1828-86,  French 
journalist  and  novelist  His  amusing  novels  were 


very  popular;  perhaps  the  best  known  is  Le  Roman 
d'un  draw  homme  (1880;  Eng  tr  ,  Tht  Story  of  en 
Honut  Man,  1880). 

Abracadabra  (ab'rukodab'ru),  magical  formula  used 
by  the  Gnostics  of  the  2d  cent  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
benevolent  spirits  to  ward  off  disease  and  affliction 
It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from,  or  similar  in 
origin  to,  the  abraxas,  a  word  highly  significant  of 
the  Supreme  Power,  which  was  engraved  on  gems 
and  amulets  or  was  variously  worn  as  a  protective 
charm  Handod  down  through  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  abracadabra  gradually  lost  its  occult  signifi- 
cance, and  its  meaning  was  extended  to  cover  any 
hocus-pocus.  The  charm  was  set  down: 

ABRACADABRA 

ABRACADAB 

ABRACADA 

A  B  R  A  C  A  D 

AB  R AC  A 

A  P  R  A  O 

A  B  R  A 

ABB 

A  B 

A 

Abraham  (according  to  Gen  17  5 -father  of  many] 
or  Abram  [Heb  ,-the  father  is  high],  progenitor  of 
the  Hebrews  He  is  the  example  of  a  man  devoted 
to  God,  as  m  his  journey  to  Canaan,  his  treatment 
of  Lot,  or  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  his  son  He  is 
principally  important  as  tho  founder  of  Judaism, 
the  lehgion  of  a  covenant  In  this  function  lie  in- 
stituted circumcision  and  received  the  promise  of 
Canaan  for  his  people,  who  are  descended  from 
Isaac,  the  son  of  his  old  age  Gen  1 1-25  Because 
of  this  dual  i  olo  as  founder  of  a  race  and  its  i  ehgion, 
the  expression  "Abraham's  bosom,"  meaning  the 
bliss  awaiting  his  children,  was  current  among  later 
Jews  and  has  become,  for  Christians,  a  synonym  for 
heaven  Luke  16  19-31  His  titles,  Father  of  the 
Faithful  and  Friend  of  God  (2  Chron  20  7,  Rom 
4  11),  are  used  by  Mohammedans,  who  deem  him 
ancestor,  through  Ishmael,  of  the  Arabs  The  fre- 
quent use  of  his  name  among  Christians  and  the 
nuinei  ous  paintings  depicting  the  story  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  Isaac  (eg,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto)  testify  to 
the  universal  reverence  in  which  woislupers  of  God 
have  hold  this  founder  of  their  faith  See  Sir  C  L 
Woolloy,  Abraham  Recent  Discoveries  and  Hebrew 
Origins  (1930) 

Abraham,  Plains  of,  comparatively  level  field  ad- 
joining the  upper  part  of  the  ritv  of  Quebec  Hero 
was  fought  in  1769  tho  famous  battle  between  the 
English  under  Gen  Jarnes  WOIFB  and  th©  French 
under  MONTCALM  which  decided  the  outcome  of 
the  la«t  of  the  FRB*JCH  \ND  INDIAN  WARS  arid  tho 
fate  of  Canada  Part  of  the  battle  site  is  now  oc  - 
c  upied  by  suburban  buildings,  but  a  part  is  pre- 
served as  a  national  park 

Abraham  ben  Meir  ibn  Ezra   see  IBN  EZRA 

Abraham  Lincoln  National  Histoncal  Park-  seo  NA- 
TIONAL P4RKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

Abram    soe  ABRAHAM 

Abramovich,  Sholem  (or  Solomon)  Yakob  seo  MEN 

DELE  MOCHER  HMJRIM 

Abrams,  LeRoy,  1874-,  American  botanist  b  Shef- 
field, Iowa  He  was  professor  in  Loland  Stanford 
Umv  from  1920  until  1940,  when  he  l>ecamo  pro- 
fessor emeritus  Ho  wrote  several  works  on  the 
flora  of  the  Pacific  coast,  including  Illustrated 
Flora  of  the  Pacific  Slats*  ( 1923) 

Abrantes,  Laure  (Pennon)  Junot,  duchesse  d'  (lor' 
permO'  zhiino'  dUshes'  dAbratcV),  1784-1838, 
French  memoirist,  wife  of  Gen  Andoche  JUNOT 
She  was  noted  for  her  extravagance  and  frivolity 
After  her  husband's  death,  she  joined  m  legitimist 
conspiracies,  and  under  the  Restoration  her  salon 
was  a  social  and  literary  center  Her  memoirs 
(1831-38),  m  many  volumes,  desciibo  the  scandals 
and  personalities  sho  had  known 

Abrantes  (ubrftn'tfeh),  town  (pop  4,170,  commune 
pop  7,210),  Santardm  dist  ,  central  Portugal,  in 
Estremadura,  on  the  Tagus  river  Early  fortified, 
it  was  a  strategic  point  through  the  centuries 
Alfonso  I  took  it  from  the  Moors  m  1148  John  I 
gathered  his  army  here  before  the  battle  of  Aljubar- 
rota  (1386)  In  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  the  From  h 
under  Junot  won  the  battle  of  Abrantes  m  1807, 
but  Massena  was  m  1810  unable  to  take  tho  town 
by  siege 

abrasive,  material  used  for  grinding,  smoothing,  cut- 
ting, or  polishing  another  substance  Among  the 
important  natural  abrasives  are  DIAMOND  (m  the 
form  of  dust  and  small  inferior  stones),  CORUNDUM, 
emery,  SAND,  ground  quarts,  PUMICE,  kieselguhr, 
chalk,  and  TRIPOLI.  Important  artificial  abrasives 
arc  alundum  (see  ALUMINA),  carborundum  (see 
SILICON  CARBIDB),  and  boron  carbide,  all  of  which 
are  very  hard  Tripoli,  chalk,  and  aluminum 
hydroxide,  suspended  m  water,  are  efficient  pol- 
ishing agents  Silicon  carbide,  emery,  and  corun- 
dum aro  frequently  mixed  with  cement  and  molded 
into  wheels,  blocks,  and  sticks.  The  finer  powders 


is  used  to  great  advantage  in  sandblast  machines 
Automobile  cylinders  and  valves  are  ground  with 
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emery  or  carborundum  powder,  mixed  with  oil, 
and  tools  are  sharpened  on  emery  wheels  Dia- 
monds are  out  by  a  thin  disc  of  copper  revolving 
at  high  speed  and  dipping  into  a  small  container  of 
oil  and  diamond  dust  Materials  with  abrasive 
qualities  can  do  much  damage  to  machinery,  es- 
pecially to  bearings  and  eliding  parts  Bee  Johnson 
Heywood,  Abrasive  Grain*  and  Thnr  Vie*  (1943). 

Abravanel  or  Abarbanel,  Isaac  (ubra'vunel,  -bar- 
bu-),  1437-1608,  Jewish  theologian,  biblical  com- 
mentator, and  financier,  b  Lisbon  He  served  as 
treasurer  to  Alfonso  V  of  Portugal  until  Alfonso's 
death  and  subsequently  was  employed  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  and  by  the  governments  of 
Naples  and  Venice  His  biblical  commentaries  are 
notable  for  their  interpretation  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible  in  terms  of  their  various  historical  and  social 
backgrounds  and  for  their  liberal  quotations  from 
Christian  commentaries  Other  sections  of  his 
work  are  devoted  to  the  defense  of  miracles  against 
the  rationalistic  explanations  of  Maimomdes  and 
to  analyses  of  the  Messianic  prophecies 

Abruzzi,  Luigi  Amedeo,  duca  degh  (Iwe'jS  amada'O 
dooka  da 'lye  dbroot'tse),  1873-1933,  Italian  naval 
officer,  mountain  climber,  and  arctic  explorer,  b 
Madrid,  cousin  of  Victor  Emmanuel  III  He 
achieved  the  notable  first  ascent  of  Mt  St  Ehas 
in  Alaska  (1897)  Abruzzi  led  a  polar  expedition 
(1899-1900)  m  which  Captain  Cagm  in  a  sledging 
journey  reached  86"  34'  N,  slightly  above  Nansen's 
record  In  1906  Abruzzi  explored  the  Ruwenzon 
range  in  Africa  and  m  an  attempt  on  K2  (Mt 
Godwin-Austen)  in  the  Himalayas  (1909)  set  a 
world  record  for  altitude  (24,600  ft )  In  the  Tn- 
pohtan  War  he  commanded  a  naval  squadron  and 
from  1915  to  1917  commanded  Italian  naval  forces 
in  the  Adriatic  Between  1919  and  1929  he  ex- 
plored and  colonized  in  East  Africa  along  the  She- 
belt  river  His  own  account  of  his  polar  expedition 
has  been  translated  in  On  the  "Polar  Star"  in  the 
Arctic  Sea  (1903)  For  an  account  of  his  Himalaya 
expedition,  see  Fihppo  de  Filipni,  The  Italian  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Himalaya,  Karakoram,  and  Eastern 
Turkestan  (Eng  tr  ,  1932) 

Abruzzi  e  Mohse  (ibroot'ts?  a  molf'za),  region 
(5,883  sq  mi  ,  pop  1,589,804),  central  Italy,  along 
the  Adriatic  Sea  and  in  the  most  rugged  part  of  the 
Apennines,  which  culminate  here  m  the  GRAN 
SASSO  D'ITALIA  The  region  is  divided  into  five 
provinces,  named  after  their  chief  towns  Aquila, 
Chieti,  Pescara,  and  Torarno,  in  the  north,  con- 
stitute the  Abruzzi,  Campobasso  prov  ,  in  the 
south,  is  coextensive  with  Molise  Aquila  is  the 
regional  capital  Sheep  are  raised  on  the  extensive 
pastures,  vineyards  and  olive  groves  cover  the 
lower  mountain  slopes,  and  cereals  are  produced 
along  the  coast  and  m  the  fertile  area  of  reclaimed 
Lake  Fucmo  Industries  are  very  poor  The 
region  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  m  the  4th 
cent  B  C  It  was  part  of  the  Lombard  duchy  of 
Spoleto  ((ith-llth  cent  AD),  the  Norman  king- 
dom of  Sicily  (12th-13th  cent  ),and  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  (Uth-19th  cent ). 

Absalom  (ab'sCilSm)  [Heb  ,  =  fathei  of  peace],  son  of 
David  He  murdered  his  brother  Amnon  for  the 
rape  of  their  sister  Tamar  and  fled  After  a  time  he 
returned,  but  no  sooner  was  he  reconciled  with  his 
father  than  he  stirred  up  a  rebellion  ultimately 
fatal  to  himself  2  Sam  33,  13-19,  2  Chron 
11  20,21  The  foim  Abishalom  in  1  Kings  15  2,10 
is  probably  a  substitution  from  taboo 

Absalon  (ap'sulon)  or  Axel  (ak'sul),  c  1128-1201, 
Danish  churchman,  archbishop  of  Lund  (1178- 
1201)  He  had  great  influence  on  political  affairs 
under  Waldemar  I  and  Canute  VI,  warred  against 
the  pagan  Wends,  and  in  1184  won  a  naval  victory 
over  Bogislav,  duke  of  Pomerama  He  attempted 
monastic  reforms,  introduced  <anon  law  into 
Denmark,  and  was  the  patron  of  Svend  Aagesen 
and  of  Saxo  Grammaticus  Absalon  also  first  forti- 
fied Copenhagen 

Absaroka  Indians,  see  CROW  INDIANS 

Aburoka  Range  (absrtrd'ku) ,  part  of  the  Rocky  Mts  , 
c  150  mi  long,  NW  Wyo  and  S  Mont ,  partly  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park  and  W  of  the  Bighorns 

abscess,  the  result  of  infection,  characterized  by  in- 
flammation and  the  formation  of  pus  m  disinte- 
grated tissue  Abscesses  are  hot,  red,  and  painful. 
They  may  occur  m  the  skin,  at  the  root  of  a  tooth, 
in  the  middle  ear,  in  the  mammary  gland,  in  bone, 
in  the  recto-anal  region,  and  elsewhere  in  the  body 
Unless  they  discharge  spontaneoush ,  they  require 
surgical  incision  Tubercular  abscess  may  occur 
in  nodes  of  the  lymphatic  s.v  stern  An  infected 
Sinus  (see  FISTULA)  resulting  from  this  condition 
responds  to  rest  treatment  in  the  early  stages  In 
chronic  cases,  heliotherapy  (sun  baths)  may  be  of 
assistance 

Absecon  (abse'kun),  city  (pop.  2,084),  SE  N  J.,  NW 
of  ATLANTIC  CITY,  settled  c  1780,  me  1902 

absenteeism.  In  its  original  usage  the  term  refers  to 
a  system  under  which  a  person  controls,  and  de- 
rives income  from,  land  or  capital  m  a  region  or 
country  in  which  he  does  not  live  Absenteeism  was 
an  abuse  in  pre-Revolutionary  France,  in  Ireland 
during  the  18th  and  19th  cent ,  and  m  countries 
of  E  and  8  Europe  before  the  First  World  War. 
Under  the  Irish  land  settlement  of  1885  large  hold- 


ings of  absentee  English  owners  were  divided  and 
sold  to  residents  Revolutions  and  reforms  after 
the  First  World  War  abolished  or  reduced  absentee 
ownership  of  land  in  a  number  of  countries  of  E 
and  SE  Europe  More  recently,  the  term  has  been 
applied  to  the  concentrated  control  of  wealth 
through  various  corporate  devices  Many  corpora- 
tions limit  voting  power  to  certain  classes  of  stocks, 
and  large  percentages  of  investors  have  no  directing 
power  Holding  companies  further  remove  the 
average  investor  from  the  actual  conduct  of  the 
business  Cham  stores  and  branch  banking  are 
also  aspects  of  absentee  ownership  See  Thorstem 
Veblen,  Absentee  Ownership  and  Business  Enter- 
prise in  Resent  Times  (1923),  Elton  Mavo,  Human 
Problems  of  an  Industrial  Civilization  (1933). 

absinthe  (ab'smth) ,  an  emerald- green,  toxic  LIQUEUR 
distilled  from  wormwood  and  other  aromatics, 
including  angelica  root,  sweet-flag  root,  star  anise, 
and  dittany,  which  have  been  macerated  and 
steeped  in  alcohol  Genuine  absinthe  is  70  to  80 
percent  alcohol  Excessive  consumption  of  ab- 
sinthe affects  the  digestive  organs  and  nerve  cen- 
ters and  may  produce  delirium  and  idiocy  Its 
manufacture  and  sale  were  prohibited  by  Switzer- 
land (1908)  and  France  (1915),  formerly  the  chief 
producers  In  1912  the  United  States  forbade  the 
importation  of  absinthe 

absolute,  in  philosophy,  the  opposite  of  relative 
The  term  has  acquired  numerous  widely  variant 
connotations  in  different  philosophical  systems  It 
means  unlimited,  unconditioned,  or  free  of  any  re- 
lation, perfect,  complete,  or  total,  permanent, 
inherent,  or  ultimate,  independent,  or  valid  with- 
out reference  to  a  perceiving  subject  In  logic, 
absolute  means  certain  or  indubitable  as  opposed 
to  probable  or  hypothetical  As  a  substantive,  the 
absolute  is  the  ultimate  basis  of  reality,  the  prin- 
ciple underlying  the  universe  Theologically,  it  is 
synonymous  with,  or  characteristic  of,  God  Philo- 
sophically, it  may  be  considered  as  the  unknowable, 
the  thing-m-itself,  as  that  ultimate  nonrolative 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  relation,  as  the  ultimate, 
all-comprehensive  principle  in  which  all  differenc  es 
and  distinctions  are  merged  The  concept  of  the 
absolute  was  present  in  Greek  philosophy  In 
modern  days,  both  realists  and  idealists  have  used 
the  term,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  Hegel's  absolute  idealism  For  HKOEL 
and  his  followers,  the  absolute  is  the  all-compre- 
hensive mind 

absolute  music,  term  used  for  abstract  musical  com- 
position in  antithesis  to  PROGRAM  MUSIC  It  is  not 
associated  with  ideas  or  with  a  pictorial  or  narrative 
scheme  of  emotions,  nor  does  it  attempt  to  repro- 
duce sounds  in  nature  It  endeavors  to  be  wholly 
self-sufficient 

absolute  pitch,  the  position  of  a  tone  in  the  musical 
scale  determined  according  to  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions per  second,  irrespective  of  other  tones  The 
term  ia  used  for  denoting  the  capacity  to  identify 
any  given  tone  upon  hearing  it  sounded  alone  or  to 
sing  any  specified  tone  Experiments  have  shown 
that  this  ability  can  be  acquired  through  practice, 
but  it  is  inborn  in  certain  individuals 

absolute  zero   see  TEMPERATURE 

absolution  [Latin, -loosing),  m  theology,  the  act  of 
cleansing  and  the  effective  decree  which  at  once 
cleanses  the  sinner  and  makes  him  capable  of  ac- 
cepting the  free  grace  of  God  The  absolved  person 
is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  grace  Protestants  have 
virtually  rejec  ted  the  decree  of  absolution,  placing 
their  emphasis  on  God's  act  (see  GRACE)  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  absolution  is  the  chief 
end  of  PENANCE,  a  sacrament  ministered  bv  the 
priest  as  the  voice  of  the  Church,  which  has  her 
authority  from  God  There  are  two  formal  types 
of  absolution — indicative,  eg,  "I  absolve  thee" 
(ego  abaolvo  te),  and  deprecatory,  eg,  "May  the 
Lord  absolve  thee"  (Dominua  absolrat  U)  The 
first  is  a  decree,  the  second  at  best  an  assurance 
Both  are  customary  in  penance,  the  first  is  pre- 
scribed, the  second  may  bo  always  valid 

absolutism,  system  of  government  in  which  SOV- 
EREIGNTY is  most  highly  concentrated  and  without 
theoretical  chocks  by  portions  of  the  body  politic 
or  by  the  people  as  a  whole  In  practice  the  abso- 
lute government  tends  to  be  limited  bv  existing 
law  and  political  custom,  by  the  danger  of  war  and 
overthrow  by  states  on  whom  its  claims  may  im- 
pinge, and  by  the  possibility  of  internal  revolt 
against  it,  which  Hobbes  called  the  effectual  limit 
to  tyranny  The  away  of  the  tyrants  over  the 
political  life  of  the  Greek  cities,  resulting  from  their 
control  over  the  labor  force  and  the  new  coinage, 
furnishes  the  first  instance  of  Western  absolutism 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  influenced  by  the  example  of 
DIONYSIUS  THE  ELDER,  contemporary  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  stressed  the  role  of  the  democracy  and 
of  military  power  m  the  composition  of  the  abso- 
lutist state  In  the  Hellenic  and  Roman  periods, 
deification  added  religious  status  to  the  political 
claims  of  the  absolutist  ruler  and  insured  the  legal- 
ity of  his  edicts  after  death  In  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance,  absolutism,  represented  by  the  mon- 
archies of  Europe  (see  DIVINE  RIGHT),  triumphed 
over  the  rival  powers  of  feudalism,  the  Church, 
and  the  empire  Its  greatest  exponent  was  Louis 


ABULCASIS 

XIV  of  France  The  recrudescence  of  absolutism 
in  the  20th  cent ,  after  the  victories  of  popular 
government  in  the  English,  American,  and  French 
revolutions,  followed  the  crisis  of  capitalist  econo- 
my and  the  rise  of  Marxian  and  Fascist  economic 
and  political  philosophies  The  modern  absolutist 
state  centers  around  the  person  of  the  DICTATOR, 
who  tends  to  assume  permanent  status  instead  of 
acting  as  temporary  trustee  as  in  classical  practice 

absorption:  see  GAS,  OSMOSIS,  SPECTRUM 

abstinence*  see  FASTING,  TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENTS 

abstract  art,  20th-century  tendency  in  the  plastic 
arts  to  suppress  everything  m  a  work  save  its  basic 
formalised  structure  Some  critics  credit  Cezanno 
with  the  initial  step  m  this  direction  Among  a 
host  of  related  movements  CUBISM  in  France  and 
EXPRESSIONISM  in  Germany  survived  long  enough 
to  produce  lasting  results  English  vorticism  and 
Italian  futurism  were  shorter  lived  The  term  is 
applied  to  works  ranging  from  the  purely  geometric 
improvisations  of  Kandinsky  to  the  still  hfes  of 
Braque,  m  which  the  subject  is  clearly  indicated 
Abstract  art  has  played  a  vital  role  in  the  envisag- 
ing and  decorating  of  the  new  forms  necessitated 
by  modern  techniques  and  invention  Among  those 
who  continue  the  tradition  of  pure  abstractionism 
in  painting  are  Piet  Mondnan  and  Alexander 
Calder  Most  important  modern  galleries  contain 
examples  of  abstract  painting  and  sculpture  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  the  Museum  of  Non- 
Objective  Paintings  in  New  York  city  have  notable 
collections  See  F  B  Blanshard,  Retreat  from 
Likeness  in  the  Theory  of  Painting  (1945) 

abstract  of  title,  summary  of  all  documents  and 
facts  which  concern  the  ownership  of  a  piece  of 
land  A  brief  account  is  given  of  court  proceedings, 
wills,  mortgages,  taxes,  previous  sales,  and  all 
other  factors  which  at  any  time  affected  the  owner- 
ship of  the  property  The  old  rule  in  England  re- 
quired that  an  abstract  of  title  should  cover  the  60 
years  before  the  proposed  sale  In  1874  this  was 
changed  to  40  years  No  sue  h  rule  exists  m  the 
United  States,  where  the  procedure  is  to  trace  the 
title,  if  possible,  back  to  the  original  grant  from  the 
government  See  Robert  Kratovil,  Real  Estate 
Law  (1946) 

Absyrtus4  see  MEDEA 

Abt,  Franz  (frunts'  apt'),  1819-85,  German  con- 
ductor, prolific  composer  of  piano  pieces,  choruses, 
and  songs  His  songs  include  When  the  Swallow* 
Homeward  Fly 

Abu,  Mount  (a 'boo),  plateau,  c  4,000  ft  high,  m  the 
Aravalh  Hills  m  Rajputana,  India,  now  in  Bombay 
prov  It  rises  to  a  peak  5,650  ft  high  and  has  a  hot- 
weather  resort  notable  for  many  temples  and  es- 
pecially for  two,  of  white  marble,  which  are  out- 
standing examples  of  Jam  architecture 

Abu  Bakr  (.i'boo  bfi'kur),  573-W4,  1st  caliph, 
friend,  father-in-law,  and  successor  of  Mohammed. 
He  was  probably  Mohammed's  first  convert  out- 
side the  Prophet's  family  and  certainly  his  most 
zealous  believer  He  alone  accompanied  Moham- 
med on  the  Hegira  The  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Avesha  to  Mohammed  made  the  ties  even  stronger 
On  the  Prophet's  death  in  (>32,  Omar  secured  Abu 
Bakr's  election  over  the  tribal  chiefs  and  Ah  The 
two  veare  of  his  caliphate  were  critical  for  Islam 
Though  he  was  himself  fervent  rather  than  war- 
like, his  party  crushed  opposition  in  Arabia  and 
began  the  remarkable  extension  of  Islam  as  a  world 
religion 

Abubus  (-bu'-).  father  of  the  Ptolemy  who  mur- 
dered Simon  the  Maccabee  1  Mac  Ib  11 

Abu  Hamfa  (i'boo  hane'fa),  699-767,  Moslem 
jurist  He  founded  the  Hanafite  system  of  Islamic 
jurisprudence  This  gives  the  judge  considerable 
discretion  when  the  Koran  and  the  Sunna  (tradi- 
tions) are  inapplicable  (see  ISLAM). 

Abu  Khasim.  see  ABULCASIS 

Abukir,  Egypt   see  ABOUKIR 

Abu-1-Abbas  as-Saffah  (A'bool-iibas'  as-sftfaO,  d. 
754,  1st  ABBASID  caliph  (749-54)  Raised  to  the 
caliphate  by  the  armed  might  of  ABU  MUSLIM,  he 
took  the  reign  name  as-Saffah  [shedder  of  blood  J 
Most  of  the  Omayyad  family  were  exterminated, 
and  the  roign  was  one  of  massacre  and  force 

Abu-1-Ala  al-Maarri  (a'boola'la  al-ma-ar-re'),  973- 
1057,  Arabic  freethmking  poet  He  was  born  and 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  Maatrah,  S  of  Aleppo  He 
was  blind  from  childhood  Brilliantly  oriRinal,  he 
became  one  of  the  literary  reformers  who  discarded 
classicism  for  a  modern  intellectual  urbanity  After 
35  he  lived  a  life  of  seclusion,  and  with  his  advocacy 
of  an  utterly  ascetic  purity,  hie  poetry  became 
more  stereotyped  He  replaced  all  religion  with  a 
fatalistic  monotheism 

Abu-I-Atahiya  (a'boolattt'hcya),  748-828,  Arabic 
poet  He  lived  m  Kufa  and  Baghdad  and  was  pa- 
tronized by  the  caliphs  Mahdi  and  Harun-al-Raahid 

Abulcasis  (a'boolka'sls)  or  Abu  Khatim  (a'boo 
kii'alm),  fl,  llth  cent,  Arabian  physician  His 
chief  work,  a  detailed  account  of  medicine  and 

surgery,  was  long  a  valued  text  Known  as  the 
Tasnf  (the  collection],  it  consisted  of  three  parts 

dealing  with  cautery,  with  surgery,  and  with  frac- 
tures and  dislocations  It  was  translated  many 

times  into  Latin  and  into  other  languages.    His 

name  alao  appears  as  Albueasia  ( 
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ABU'L-FARAJ 

Abu-1-Faraj  or  Abulf  aragius  •  see  BAB-HEBRAEUS 
Abu-1-Faraj  Ali  of  Isfahan  (a'boolfa'raj  a'l?, 
esfahan'),  897-967,  Arabic  scholar  The  invaluable 
Book  of  Songs,  the  result  of  his  study  of  Arabian 
history  at  Baghdad,  is  a  compilation  of  Arabic 
poems  set  to  music,  with  notes  on  the  authors  and 
composers 

Abulfazl  (a'boolfa'zul,  u'boolfuz'ul),  1551-1602, 
minister  of  state  and  adviser  to  Akbar,  Mogul 
emperor  of  India  His  Book  of  Akbar,  in  Persian, 
recounts  a  history  of  the  reign,  desc  nhmg  the  polit- 
ical and  rehgiou*  organisation  of  the  empire 

Abu-I-Flda  (a'bool-fe'da,  -flda'),  1273-1331,  Arab 
writer,  b  Damascus  He  fought  against  the 
Christians  in  the  last  period  of  the  Crusades  and 
later  was  governor  of  Kama  in  Syria  He  was  a 
patron  of  learning  and  wrote  a  universal  history,  a 
superior  source  for  Arabic  history  from  700  to  1200 

Abu-1-Wahd  Merwan  ibn  Janah.  see  JONAH,  RABBI 

Abu  Muslim  (ti'boo  mdo'sllm),  c  728-755,  Persian 
revolutionist  By  political  and  religious  agitation 
and  by  force  of  arms  he  started  (747)  a  revolution 
against  the  Omayvads  before  he  was  21,  and  in  749 
he  established  the  head  of  the  Abbasid  family  in  the 
caliphate  as  ABU-L-ABBAS  AS-SAFHAH  ^bu  Mus- 
lim retired  to  Khurasan  as  governor,  but  the  Ab- 
basid caliphs  feared  him  and  Mansur  treacherously 
murdered  him 

Abu  Nuwas  (noowas'),  d  o  810,  Arabic  poet  Born 
in  Ahwaa,  Persia,  he  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Bagh- 
dad High  in  favor  with  the  caliphs  Harun-al- 
Rashid  and  Amm,  he  lived  a  courtier's  life,  the 
extravagance  of  which  his  highly  talented  poetry 
echoes  with  no  reserve 

Abury,  Wiltshire,  England   see  AVEBURY 

Abu  Said  ibn  Abi-1-Khair  ( i'boc>  sn'Id  Ib'n  a'bel- 
khlr'),  967-1049,  Persian  poet,  a  Sufi  and  a  dervish 
He  was  the  first  to  write  rubaiyat  m  the  Sufistic 
strain  that  Omar  Khayyam  made  famous 

Abu-Simbel  (ft'bfio-irfm'bul)  or  Ipsambul  Ofp*- 
sambool'),  village,  S  Egypt,  on  the  Nile  and  36  mi 
N  of  Wadi  Haifa  It  is  the  site  of  two  rock-hewn 
temples  constructed  (c  1250  B  C  )  in  the  reign  of 
Ramses  II  The  facade  of  the  principal  temple 
bears  three  sitting  statues  (c  65  ft  high)  of  the 
king,  a  fourth  has  fallen 

Abu  Tammam  Habib  ibn  Aus  (tarn-mam'  hit-bob' 
Ib'n  ous'),  c  805-c  845,  Arabic  poet,  compiler  of 
the  HAMASA 

abutilon  (ubu'tfln),  any  species  of  the  genus  Abuti- 
lon,  chiefly  ti  opical  herbs  or  shrubs  cultivated  in  the 
Temperate  Zone  as  house  or  bedding  plants  Those 
having  maplohke  leaves  are  known  as  flowering 
maple  The  bell-shaped  flowers,  mostly  in  colors 
varying  fiom  red  to  yellow  and  white  and  often 
striped,  may  be  almost  continuous  blooming  Prop- 
agation is  by  seed  or  cutting  The  VELVETWEED  13 
a  species  of  A  bullion 

Abydos  (ubl'dus),  ancient  city  of  Egypt,  c  50  mi 
NW  of  Thebes  Associated  in  religion  with  OSIHH, 
it  became  the  most  venerated  place  in  Egypt 
Its  temples,  of  the  I  to  the  XXX  dynasty,  in- 
clude one  by  Seti  I,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest 
surviving  in  Egypt,  and  another  by  Ramses  II 

Abydos,  ancient  town  of  Phrygia,  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  Asiatic  Hide  of  the  Hellespont  opposite  Sestos, 
in  present  Turkey  Near  here  Xerxes  built  his 
bridge  of  boats,  and  in  411  B  C  the  Athenian  fleet 
defeated  the  Spartans  It  was  the  scone  of  the 
story  of  Hero  and  Leander  and  of  Byron's  Bnde  of 
Abydos 

Abyssinia    see  ETHIOPIA 

Ac,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  ACTINIUM 

acacia  (uka'shu),  any  of  the  trees  or  shrubs  of  the 
genus  Acacia,  legumes,  chiefly  of  the  tropics  and 
subtropics  of  both  homispheies,  wheio  they  are  cul- 
tivated for  decorative  and  economic  purposes, 
farther  north  they  arc  greenhouse  plants  The  foli- 
age often  appeal  s  feathery  because  of  many  small 
leaflets,  but  in  some  species  leaflikc  flattened  stems 
take  the  place  of  the  loaves  The  small  yollow  or 
white  flowers  grow  in  fluffy  ball-like  or  elongated 
clusters  Various  species  yield  GUM  arable,  dyes, 
tanning  materials,  fiber,  peifume,  medicine,  soap, 
CATECHU,  furmtuio  MOOU,  and  fragrant  timbers 
The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  and  furniture  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle were  made  of  SHITTIM  WOOD,  thought  to  be 
an  acacia  Among  species  considered  acacias  are 
the  kangaroo  thorn,  WATTLE,  blackwood,  and  the 
bull-horn  acacias,  which  have  large  hollow  thotns 
inhabited  by  ants  said  to  feed  upon  a  sweet  secre- 
tion of  the  plant  and  in  turn  to  guard  it  against  leaf- 
eating  insects  Some  acacias  glow  wild  in  the  W 
United  States  Various  species  of  LOCUST  are  some- 
times called  acacia,  and  acacias  may  be  called  MI- 
MOSA, which  they  often  closely  resemble 

academic  costume,  dress  required  on  stated  occa- 
sions by  educational  institutions  for  students,  facul- 
ty, candidates  for  degrees,  and  degree  holders  It 
is  a  medieval  form  of  clothing  retained  by  clones 
and  adopted  m  the  early  universities  to  distinguish 
members  from  the  lay  community  In  the  United 
States  a  system  prescribing  styles  and  colors  was 
adopted  m  1895  and  revised  m  1932  It  has  been 
accepted  by  over  700  colleges  and  universities 
The  gown  shows  the  academic  rank  (see  DBOREE, 
ACADEMIC)  of  the  wearer  The  undergraduate's  is 
a  plain  gown  of  black  stuff,  the  bachelor's  is  similar 
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but  with  long,  pointed  sleeves;  the  master's,  often 
of  silk,  has  sleeves  closed  at  the  end  and  slit  to 
pass  the  arm,  the  doctor's,  of  silk  faced  with  velvet, 
bears  on  the  bell  sleeves  three  velvet  bars  of  a  color 
indicating  the  department  of  learning  m  which  the 
degree  was  conferred  (e  g  ,  theology,  scarlet ,  law, 
purple,  philosophy,  dark  blue,  science,  golden  yel- 
low, medicine,  green)  A  hood  lined  with  the 
official  color  of  the  institution  conferring  the  degree 
and  in  the  shape  and  length  prescribed  for  the 
academic  rank  may  be  worn  over  the  gown  The 
mortarboard  is  a  skull  cap  supporting  a  stiffened 
square  top  with  a  tassel  suspended  from  the  center 

academic  freedom,  right  of  scholars  to  pursue  their 
research,  to  teach,  and  to  publish  without  control 
or  restraint  from  the  institutions  which  employ 
them  This  is  a  civil  right  that  is  enjoyed,  at  least 
m  statute,  by  the  citizens  of  democratic  countries 
In  the  case  of  scholars  whose  occupation  is  involved 
with  that  right,  the  concept  of  academic  freedom 
generally  includes  the  property  right  of  tenure  of 
office  An  essential  to  the  acceptance  of  the  con- 
cept is  the  notion  that  truth  is  best  discovered 
through  the  open  investigation  of  all  data  A  less 
clearly  developed  corollary  of  academic  freedom  is 
the  obligation  of  all  those  who  enjoy  it  to  pursue 
the  line  of  open  and  thorough  inquiry  regardless 
of  personal  considerations  Historically,  academic 
freedom  developed  in  the  period  of  Enlightenment 
Early  cultures,  where  education  was  viewed  as  a 
system  of  absorbing  a  well-defined  content  of  sub- 
ject matter,  offered  little  opportunity  for  specula- 
tion The  medieval  universities  also  operated 
within  a  field  of  definite  scope,  primarily  theologi- 
cal, and  every  teacher  and  scholar  was  in  danger 
of  the  charge  of  heresy  if  he  extended  his  inquiry 
beyond  the  approved  limits  The  Enlightenment 
initiated  the  scientific  method  of  analyzing  data 
and  establishing  hypotheses,  much  of  the  ground- 
work being  laid  by  scholars  outside  university  life, 
such  as  Thomas  Hobbes,  John  Locke,  and  Voltaire 
Germany  was  the  first  country  to  apply  the  new 
freedom  within  the  university,  and  the  tolerance  of 
Frederick  the  Great  aided  this  development  In 
England  it  was  laymen  like  Jeremy  Bentham, 
Ricardo,  Herbert  Spencer,  Darwin,  and  Thomas 
Huxlev  who  demonstrated  the  value  of  free  inves- 
tigation The  schools  had  to  be  secularized  before 
there  was  general  acceptance  of  this  right  within 
university  walls  Not  until  1828  was  the  first  non- 
secretanan  university  established  in  London  In 
the  United  States  the  earlv  colleges  were  religiously 
controlled,  and  there  are  still  some  denominational 
schools  which  define  the  areas  of  speculation 
Another  danger  to  academic  freedom  has  been  the 
control  exerted  by  financial  contributors  whose 
endowments  definitely  stipulate  the  direc  tion  and 
extent  of  inquiry  The  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  has  been  active  in  establish- 
ing standards  of  academic  freedom  and  obligation 
and  has  investigated  and  passed  judgment  upon 
cases  in  question  See  Freedom  Its  Meaning  (ed 
bvR  N  Anshen,  1940),  C  L  Becker,  Freedom  and 
Responsibility  (1946) 

AcadSmie  francaise   see  FRENCH  ACADEMY 

Academus  (akudc"  'mus),  in  Greek  legend,  eponvm 
of  the  ACADEMY  He  informed  Castor  and  Pollux 
where  Theseus  had  concealed  their  sister  Helen  and 
thenceforth  was  honored  by  the  Spaitans 

Academy,  garden  near  Athens  (named  for  the  hero 
ACADEMUH)  whu  h  was  frequented  by  PLATO  In 
this  garden  (c  387  B  C  )  Plato  taught  and  con- 
ferred, and  here  his  followers  met  for  nine  centuries 
until,  along  with  other  pagan  schools,  it  was  closed 
by  Justinian  in  A  I)  529  The  Academy  has  come 
to  moan  the  entire  school  of  Platonic  philosophy, 
covering  the  period  from  Plato  through  Cicero 
During  this  period  Platonic  philosophy  was  modi- 
fied in  various  ways,  and  these  phases  have  been 
noted  in  two,  three,  or  five  main  sections  The 
frequently  used  division  into  three  phases  is  the 
Old  Academy  (until  c  250  B  C  )  of  Plato,  SPEU«II>- 
PUB,  and  XFNOCRATKS,  the  Middle  Academy  (un- 
til c  176  B  C  )  of  AHCEHILAUS,  and  the  New  Acad- 
emy of  C \RNEADts  Various  learned  and  literary 
societies  and  art  associations  have  called  them- 
selves academics,  e  g ,  the  Accademia  della 
Crusca,  the  French  Academy,  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Art 

Acadia  (uka'deu),  region  and  former  French  colony, 
E  Canada,  centered  on  Nova  Scotia  but  including 
also  Prince  Edward  Island  and  the  mainland  coast 
from  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  S  into  Maine  The 
first  and  chief  town,  Port  Royal  (now  ANNAPOLIS 
ROYAL,  N  8  ),  was  founded  by  the  sieur  de  Monts 
in  1605  (see  SAINT  CROIX  1)  and  was  soon  in- 
volved m  the  imperial  struggle  that  was  to  end 
in  America  with  the  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WARS 
Destroyed  by  the  British  under  Samuel  ARGALL 
in  1614,  the  town  was  later  rebuilt,  and  as  British 
claims  temporarily  lapsed  (see  NOVA  SCOTIA),  the 
colony  grew  to  be  fairly  prosperous  with  farmers 
on  their  dike-protected  fields,  fishermen  on  the 
shore,  and  fur  traders  in  the  forests  British  at- 
tacks on  Port  Royal  were  resumed  later,  and  the 
capture  of  1710  was  confirmed  as  permanent  m  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713).  The  British  feared  and 
distrusted  their  French-speaking,  Roman  Catholic 


neighbors,  who  were  friendly  with  the  Indians  and, 
wishing  only  to  remain  neutral,  refused  to  swear 
allegiance  to  Great  Britain  In  1755  the  British 
fell  upon  the  peaceful  Acadian  farms  and,  seizing 
most  of  the  Acadians  (sometimes  said  to  be  7,000 
of  10,000),  deported  them  to  the  more  southerly 
British  colonies,  scattering  them  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia  and  sending  some  to 
the  West  Indies  and  Europe  The  men  were  sent 
first,  families  were  riven,  farmhouses  burned,  and 
some  lands  abandoned  to  waste  In  1762  a  new 
mass  deportation  was  thwarted,  the  war  ended  in 
1763,  and  hvsteria  subsided  The  remaining  Aca- 
dians and  exiles  who  returned  took  the  British 
oath,  and  after  1767  they  rapidly  became  Nova 
Scotians  Today  in  Canada,  Acadian  (French 
Acadien)  means  a  French-speaking  inhabitant  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces  Many  exiles  who  did  not 
return  found  havens  elsewhere,  the  most  celebrated 
being  the  region  around  St  Martmville  in  S 
Louisiana,  where  even  yet  the  Cajuns — as  they 
are  popularly  called — maintain  a  separate  folk  cul- 
ture The  sufferings  of  the  expulsion  are  pictured 
in  Longfellow's  Evangehne  See  A  G  Doughty, 
The  Acadian  Exiles  (1916),  J  Bart  Brebnor,  New 
England's  Outpost  (1927)  and  The  Neutral  Yankees 
of  Nova  Scotia  (1937) 

Acadia  National  Park-  see  MOUNT  DESERT  ISLAND 

Acadia  University  see  WOLFVILLE,  N  S 

Acajutla  (ilkahoot'la),  town  (1946  estimated  pop 
1,501),  SW  Salvador,  a  Pacific  port  It  is  the 
terminus  of  the  railroad,  and  Acajutla  exports 
coffee 

acanthus  (ukan'-)  or  bear's-breech,  any  species  of 
the  genus  Acanthus,  perennial,  semihardy  decora- 
tive plants,  native  to  the  Mediterranean  region 
The  leaves,  deeply  cut  and  sometime*  pi  ickly,  prob- 
ably have  been  more  often  used  in  decoration  (as  in 
the  capital  of  the  Corinthian  column,  see  CORIN- 
THIAN ORDER)  than  any  other  plant  In  Greek 
decoration,  a  narrow,  spiny-leaved  acanthus  was 
used,  in  Roman  decoration,  the  form  was  usually 
broad  loaved  and  spineless  In  Christian  painting 
and  sculpture,  the  acanthus  symbolizes  heaven 

Acapulco  (akapool'kO),  city  (pop  9,993),  Guerrero, 
SW  Mexico,  a  port  on  the  Pacific  A  fine  natural 
harbor  formed  by  mountainous  promontories  made 
Acapulco  the  starting  point  of  manv  Spanish 
colonial  voyages  of  exploration  and  the  chief  port 
m  the  development  of  the  Philippines  A  long 
period  of  dec-lino  followed  the  winning  of  Mexican 
independence,  but  the  citv  has  recenth  become  a 
popular  winter  resort  Lex  al  produc  ts  are  hides, 
sesame  seed,  and  tropical  fruits  Earthquakes  have 
partially  destroyed^ it  several  tunes,  and  in  1932  a 
hurricane  c  aused  severe  damage 

Acarnama  (akurmVne'u),  region  of  ancient  Greece, 
between  the  Achelous  river  and  the  Ionian  Sea 
The  inhabitants  maintained  their  isolation,  con- 
tributing little  to  Greek  civilization  The  chief 
city  was  Stratos  The  Ac  arnamans  generally  sided 
with  Athens,  and  Athens  helped  Acarnama  to  up- 
hold its  independence  against  Corinth  and  Sparta 
in  the  5th  cent  B  C  Later  (390-375)  the  Spartans 
controlled  the  region  Acarnanm  then  allied  itself 
with  Macedon  The  persistent  struggle  with  the 
Aetohans  rost  Acarnama  national  existence  for  a 
time,  but  it  was  restored  and  the  Aearnanuins  kept 
some  autonomy  under  the  Roman  Empire  until  the 
Christian  eia 

Acarya    see  BHASCARA 

Acastus  (ukfi'stus),  m  Greek  legend,  an  Argonaut, 
son  of  PEIIAB  and  fathei  of  LAODIMIA  He  de- 
throned JASON  in  revenge  for  Pehas'  death  Later, 
his  wife,  rebuffed  by  Pelcus,  accused  the  latter  of 
dishonoring  her  Acastus  abandoned  Peleus  in  the 
wilderness,  but  he  was  saved  bv  Chiron  and  re- 
turned to  kill  Acastus  and  hit,  wife 

Accad    see  AXKAD 

Acca  Larentia  (-rSn'shu)  or  Acca  Larentina  (-tl'nu), 
in  Roman  religion,  wife  of  FAUBTULUS  and  nurse  of 
ROMULUS  and  Romus  Her  12  sons  founded  the 
priesthood  of  the  ARVAL  BROTHERS  At  the  feast  of 
Larentaha,  Dec  23,  she  was  honored  as  a  goddess 
of  fields  and  a  protector  of  the  city. 

Accaron   see  KKHON 

Accault,  Michel*  see  Aco 

accent,  in  language,  emphasis  given  a  particular 
sound  In  English  each  independently  spoken 
form  has  an  accented  vowel,  often  it  is  the  first 
vowel  The  English  accent  is  phonemic  (or  sig- 
nificant), for  there  are  words  different  from  each 
other  only  in  their  accent,  e  g  ,  contract,  verb  and 
noun  In  French  the  accent  is  entirely  different, 
but  the  signs  called  accents  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it  These  so-called  accents,  acute  ('),  grave  ('), 
and  circumflex  (*),  are  borrowed  from  Greek 
writing,  where  they  probably  showed  differences 
m  pitch  Some  languages  have  significant  varia- 
tion 8  of  both  pitch  and  loudness  (or  stress)  Thus 
m  English  every  utterance  is  marked  as  complete 
by  having  one  of  certain  established  pitch  patterns 
(or  intonations),  meaning,  for  example,  "complete 
definite  declaration"  in  He's  a  good  boy,  "question" 
in  1«  he  theref  or  "tentative  statement"  m  She'll 
probably  come  See  ABLAUT  and  PHONETICS 

acceptance,  in  law,  term  having  several  meanings.  In 
the  law  of  contracts  it  signifies  assent  to  an  offered 


CI-OM  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS    The  key  to  pronunciation  facea  page  1. 


CONTRACT  In  the  law  of  negotiable  instruments  it 
is  the  signification  by  the  drawee  of  a  BILL  OF  EX- 
CHANGE that  he  assents  to  the  order  of  the  drawer. 
A  trade  acceptance  is  a  bill  of  exchange  which  the 
seller  of  goods  has  drawn  on  the  purchaser  and 
which  the  purchaser  has  accepted  A  banker's 
acceptance  is  a  special  kind  of  bill  of  exchange  by 
which  a  bank  grants  credit  See  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
SYSTEM 

accessory  (akscVsure1,  Ok-),  in  law,  a  person  who, 
though  not  a  principal  (actual  perpetrator)  of  a 
crime,  is  m  some  wav  connected  with  its  commis- 
sion. An  accessory  before  the  fact  is  one  whose 
counsel  or  instigation  leads  another  to  commit  a 
crime  An  accessory  after  the  fact  is  one  who, 
having  knowledge  that  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted, aids,  or  attempts  to  aid,  the  criminal  to 
escape  apprehension  In  misdemeanors  and  in 
treason  (at  least  in  England)  there  is  no  distinction 
between  principals  and  accessories  In  certain 
felonies  besides  treason  (e  g  ,  murder)  many  Amer- 
ican statutes  treat  tho  accessory  before  the  fart  as  a 
principal  or  as  one  engaged  in  a  CONSPIRACY  The 
penalties  for  being  ac  cessory  after  the  fii(  t  are 
usually  much  less  seveio  than  those  motod  out  to 
the  principal  See  HTOLEN  GOODH 

Accho  (ak'6),  OT  variant  of  ACHE 

accident,  m  law,  an  unusual  or  unexpected  event 
producing  physical  injury  or  loss  of  property 
The  term  includes  events  which  happen  without 
human  agency  (see  ACT  or  GOD)  and  those  which 
are  produced  through  human  agency  though  with- 
out design  When  not  an  act  of  God,  an  accident 
ordinarily  involves  NEGLIGENCE  on  the  part  of  the 
perpetrator  Such  terms  as  "mere  accident"  or 
"pure  accident,"  however,  connote  absence  of 
negligence  An  inevitable  accident  is  an  act  of 
God  or  an  event  produced  through  human  agency 
which  could  not  be  foreseen  or  prevented,  hence, 
there  can  be  no  damages  for  its  <  ormmsmon  In 
equity,  relief  may  be  given  from  the  effects  of 
an  accident  which  benefits  a  party,  thus,  if  by 
accident  the  boundaries  of  property  are  confused, 
the  party  injured  may  seek  a  judicial  determina- 
tion of  the  true  boundaries  In  INSURANCE  and  in 
WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  statutes,  accident  has 
special  meanings  Recently  some  ps\  cluatnsts 
have  discounted  accident  (in  the  lav  sense)  as  an 
explanation  of  events  in  a  person's  life  They  main- 
tain that  many  so-called  ace  idents  are  uncon- 
sc  lou&ly  motivated  and  that  in  many  persons  a 
proneness  to  physical  injury  through  apparent  ac  c  i- 
dents  indicates  psychologic  aj  maladjustment  See 

FXTRAHAZARDOUS  OCCUPATIONS,  FIRST  AID  ,  HVFETY 
MCIVEMFNT,  SHOCK 

acclimatization  (uklfmTtuza'shun),  ability  of  plants 
and  animals  to  become  adapted  to  conditions  of 
environment  to  which  they  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed These  conditions  relate  to  food,  tempera- 
ture, moisture,  and  altitude  Acclimatization  does 
not  necessarily  imply  naturalization  The  canary 
is  not  acclimatized,  although  it  is  established  in 
many  regions  The  English  sparrow  is  naturalized 
in  the  United  States  Ability  to  become  acclima- 
tized is  important  in  the  struggle  for  existence  (see 

BELPCT10N) 

Accolti,  Benedetto  (hanadeVto  ak-kAl'te),  c  1415- 
1466?,  Italian  humanist,  lawyer,  and  historian  He 
succeeded  (1459)  Poggio  as  chancellor  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Florence  His  most  notable  work  was  a  his- 
tory of  tho  Inrst  Cmsade,  from  which  Tasso  sup- 
posedly drew  the  idea  for  Jerusalem  Delivered  II  is 
son,  Bernardo  Accolti  (bernar'do),  14fi.V-15.45, 
called  Umco  Aretino,  achieved  great  renown  m  his 
day  as  an  extemporaneous  poet  His  works  are 
forgotten  today  Another  son  of  Benedetto, 
Pietro  Accolti  (pya'tro),  1455-1532,  became  a  car- 
dinal He  was  abbreviator  under  Leo  X  and  drew 
up  the  papal  bull  against  Luther  in  1520 

accompaniment,  in  music,  a  background  part,  such 
as  the  chords  supporting  tho  melody  in  a  piano 
piece  or  the  orchestial  or  instrumental  support 
given  a  soloist  01  choral  group  In  the  lieciei  of 
Schubert,  Brahms,  and  Schumann,  the  intrinsic  mu- 
sical interest  of  the  piano  accompaniment  is  usually 
as  great  as  that  of  the  voice  part,  while  at  other  pe- 
riods and  in  other  types  of  music,  accompaniments 
consist  only  of  the  barest  musical  background  for 
the  solo  part 

accordion,  small  portable  musical  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  i  octangular  bellows  expanded  and  con- 
tracted between  the  hands  Buttons  or  keys  oper- 
ated by  the  player  control  valves  thiough  which  air 
is  admitted,  setting  m  motion  metallic  tongues  or 
free  reeds,  whose  length  and  thickness  deteimmo 
the  pitch  of  the  tone  The  first  accordions  were 
those  made  by  Friednch  Buschmann  (Berlin,  1822), 
Buffet  (1827),  and  Damian  (Vienna,  1829)  The 
keyboard  was  added  by  Bouton  (Pans,  1852)  ,  hence 
the  term  "piano  accordion  "  The  instrument  is 
generally  associated  with  folk  music  and  is  also 
very  popular  with  musical  amateurs  Instruments 
related  to  it  in  principle  are  the  CONCERTINA  and 
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accounting,  classification,  analysis,  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  BOOKKEEPING  records  of  an  enter- 
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vestigation  as  losses  and  gains,  leakages,  econo- 
mies, or  changes  m  value,  so  as  to  reveal  tho 
progress  or  failures  of  the  business  and  also  iU* 
limitations  and  possibilities  An  accountant  must 
also  be  able  to  draw  up  a  set  of  books  and  pre- 
scribe the  system  of  accounts  which  will  most 
easily  give  the  desired  information,  he  must  be 
capable  of  arriving  at  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
economic  and  the  legal  aspects  of  a  business,  en- 
visaging the  effect  of  every  sort  of  transaction  both 
on  the  profit  and  loss  statement  and  on  the  bal- 
ance shoot,  and  he  must  recognize  and  classify 
all  other  factors  which  enter  into  the  determina- 
tion of  the  true  condition  of  the  business,  e  g , 
statistic  s  or  memoranda  relating  to  production 
and  properties  and  financial  records  representing 
investment,  expenditures,  receipts,  fiscal  changes, 
and  standing  Cost  accounting  shows  the  actual 
cost  from  timo  to  time  of  each  service  rendered  or 
of  each  article  produced,  bv  this  system  unprofit- 
able ventures,  services,  departments,  and  methods 
mav  bo  disc  overed  AUDITING  is  an  important 
branch  of  accounting  While  there  were  stewards, 
auditors,  or  bookkeepers  in  ancient  times,  the 
professional  accountant  who,  instead  of  serving 
one  employer,  offois  his  services,  for  a  feo,  wherever 
they  are  needed  is  a  19th-century  development  Tho 
profession  was  first  recognized  in  Britain  in  1854, 
when  the  Society  of  Ace  ountants  in  Edinburgh  was 
given  a  royal  charter  Similar  societies  were  later 
established  in  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  London  In 
the  United  States  the  first  sue  h  professional  society 
was  the  American  Association  of  Public  Ac- 
countants duly  chartered  by  the  state  of  New 
York  in  1887  All  tho  states  and  also  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Ric  o,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
now  have  laws  under  which  the  public  ace  ountant 
who  complies  with  certain  educational  and  ex- 
perience requirements  and  passes  the  required 
examination  may  be  granted  tho  title  Certified 
Public  Accountant  (C  P  A  )  The  holders  of  these 
ccrtifie  ates  havo  organized  into  societies  in  most  of 
the  states  There  is  only  one  body  representing 
the  accounting  profession  as  a  whole  in  this  coun- 
try ,  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants,  which 
succeeded  the  American  Association  of  Public- 
Accountants  in  1916  Many  colleges  now  teach  the 
suhjee  t,  which  has  increased  in  importance  with 
the  growth  of  corporate  activity  and  the  increasing 

"    such 


prise    The  accountant  evaluates  records  drawn  up 
by  the  bookkeeper  and  shows  the  results  of  his  m- 


necessity  for  governmental  regulation  of  s 
activity  See  W  L  Green,  History  and  Survey  of 
Accountancy  (1930),  It  B  Kester,  Principles  of 
Accountiny  (4th  ed  ,  1939),  J  L  Dohr  and  H  A 
InRhram,  Cost  Accounting  Principles  and  Practice 
(.id  ed  ,  1946) 

Accra  (ukra',  a'kru),  city  (pop  135,456),  capital  of 
tho  Gold  Toast,  a  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  It 
grew  around  Danish,  British,  and  Dutch  forts 
built  m  tho  17th  cent  and  developed  rapidlv  after 
the  completion  (192 J)  of  a  railroad  to  the  agricul- 
tural and  mining  hinterland  There  is  a  college 
near  b>  Accra  his  an  international  airport 

Accnngton,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  42,991, 
1947  estimated  pop  39,440),  Lancashire,  England, 
N  of  Manchester  There  are  coal  mines  and  laige 
factories  for  tho  spinning,  printing,  and  dyeing  of 
cotton  and  tho  manufacture  of  textile  machinery 
and  dyostuffs 

Accursius,  Franciscus  (fransi'skus  ukur'shcMis), 
c  1185-c  1260,  Italian  jurist  He  was  a  professor 
of  Roman  law  <vt  tho  Umv  of  Bologna  His  great 
work  on  the  Corpus  Juris  Civihs  sums  up  the 
contributions  of  earlier  Bolognese  writers 

accusative  (uku'zutlv*)  [Latin,  =for  accusing],  m 
Latin  grammar,  CASE  typically  meaning  that  the 
noun  refers  to  tho  entity  directly  affected  by  an 
action  The  term  is  used  for  similar,  but  often  not 
identical,  features  in  the  grammar  of  other  lan- 
guages Thus  English  him,  usually  called  objective, 
is  also  called  ac  cusative 

Aceldama  (usM'dumu)  (according  to  Acts  1  18,19- 
field  of  blood],  potter's  field  bought  with  Judas'  30 
pieces  of  silver,  it  is  apparently  the  place  where  Ju- 
das died  The  purchase  of  this  field  to  bury 
strangers  m  is  the  origin  of  tho  term  "potter's  field 
for  the  paupers'  burying  ground  Mat  27  3-10, 
Acts  1  16-19 

acetaldehyde •  see  ALDEHYDE 

acetic  acid  (use'ttk),  weak  organic  acid,  a  colorless 
liquid  with  a  characteristic  pungent  odor,  boiling 
at  1 18  5°  C  It  is  miscible  with  water  in  all  propor- 
tions, heat  is  evolved  Glacial  acetic  acid  is  tho 
concentrated  acid  of  99  5  percent  purity  which 
solidifies  at  17°  C  Acetic  acid  is  tho  essential  con- 
stituent of  VINEOAR  Concentrated  acetic  acid  for 
industrial  uses  is  prepared  either  from  acetylene 
by  a  reaction  yielding  acetaldehyde  (see  ALDE- 
HYDE), which  is  oxidized  to  produce  acetic  acid, 
or  from  the  distillate  of  hardwood  which  contains 
pvrohgnoous  acid  Acetic  acid  reacts  with  other 
chemicals  to  form  numerous  compounds  of  com- 
mercial importance  Among  them  are  cellulose 
acetate,  used  in  making  acetate  rayon,  nomnflam- 
mable  rnovmg-picturo  film,  lacquers,  and  plastics, 
lead  acetate  (see  SUGAR  OK  LEAD)  and  potassium 
acetate,  both  of  which  are  used  in  medicine,  copper 
acetate  (see  VERDIGRIS),  and  amyl  acetate  (often 
called  banana  oil),  butyl,  and  ethyl  acetate,  all  of 
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which  are  used  as  solvents,  chiefly  in  certain  quick- 
drying  lacquers  Aluminum,  chromium,  and  iron 
salts  of  acetic  acid  are  used  as  mordants  in  dyeing 
textiles  Acetic  acid  is  employed  in  the  production 
of  acetone  and  in  organic  syntheses 
acetone  (as'Itdn)  [from  acetic],  colorless,  inflam- 
mable liquid  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  with  a  characteristic  minty  taste  and  odor, 
boiling  at  56  1°C  and  solidifying  at  -94  6°C 
Acetone  is  used  widely  in  industry  as  a  solvent  for 
numerous  organic  substances,  in  paint  and  varnish 
removers,  and  for  dissolving  and  storing  acetylene 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  celluloid,  of  smoke- 
less powders  (as  cordite),  and  of  such  substances 
as  chloroform,  lodoform,  and  sulphonal  It  is  pre- 
pared bv  the  distillation  of  wood  and  of  certain 
acetatoH  (as  calcium  acetate),  by  the  oxidation  of 
isopropyl  alcohol,  and  by  the  fermentation  of 
starch  A  liquid,  oil  of  acetone,  used  in  denaturing 
alcohol,  is  obtained  when  acetone  is  distilled 
acetylcholme  (as'utflko'len),  organic  compound  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygon,  and  nitrogen  and  an 
active  principle  in  ERGOT.  By  those  who  adhere 
to  the  chemical  hypothesis  as  the  explanation  for 
the  method  of  transmission  of  nerve  impulses  to 
muscles  it  is  held  that  acetvlchohne  liberated  at 
the  terminations  of  the  nerves  causes  tho  stimula- 
tion of  the  muscle  fibers  Acetvlchohne  is  some- 
times used,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  chloride,  in  the 
the  treatment  of  high  blood  pressure 
acetylene  (usM'Ileri)  [from  acetyl,  from  acetic],  color- 
less gas,  boiling  at  -84°C  ,  with  an  ethereal  odor 
when  pure  The  offensive  odor  often  noted  m  the 
commercial  product  is  caused  bv  impurities  With 
air  it  forms  an  explosive  mixture  It  is  soluble  m 
acetone,  alcohol,  and  water  When  dissolved  m 
acetone  it  is  nonexplosive  and  is  stored  under 
pressure  in  cylinders  for  commercial  uso  It  can 
be  liquefied,  but  is  explosive  in  this  condition 
and  is  stored  only  m  the  smallest  quantities. 
Acetylene  is  used  as  an  illummant,  burning  with 
a  very  luminous  flame  in  special  burners  which 
admit  air,  and  for  cutting  and  welding  metals 
(see  OXYACKTYLENF  FLAME)  Acetylene  gas  when 
subjected  to  high  temperature  undergoes  poly- 
merization and  benzene  is  produced  Commercially 
the  gas  is  usually  prepared  by  the  action  of 
water  on  calcium  carbide  Acetylene  is  the  first 
member  of  a  series  of  hydrocarbons,  the  acety- 
lene series  The  acetylene  molecule  consists  of 
two  hydrogen  atoms  and  two  carbon,  the  carbon 
atoms  joined  together  by  a  triple  bond  and  each 
holding  ono  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  In  the  acety- 
lene series  a  definite  relation  exists  between  the 
number  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  atoms,  each  mem- 
ber has  a  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  two  less  than 
twice  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  Thus,  the 
second  member  of  the  series,  allylene,  has  three 
carbon  arid  four  hydrogen 

Achaea  (uke'u) ,  region  of  ancient  Greece,  principally 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  on  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth  It  lay  between  Sicyon  and  Ehs 
Here  the  Ac  haeans  supposedly  remained  when 
driven  from  other  parts  of  Greece  by  the  Dorian 
invasion  There  were  small  Achaean  t  ities  banded 
together  in  a  confederation  Tho  Achaeans  colo- 
nized part  of  S  Italy  but  were  at  first  of  little 
sigmficanc  e  in  the  general  picture  of  Greek  politics 
Later,  however,  the  Achaean  League  became  an 
important  factor  After  the  downfall  of  the  con- 
federation, the  name  Achaea  or  Achaia  (uka'u. 
Okl'u)  was  given  to  a  Roman  province  in  the 
Peloponnesus 

Achaean  League  (uk6'un),  confederation  of  Achae- 
an cities  on  tho  Gulf  of  Corinth  The  so-called 
First  Achaean  League  was  formed  apparently  be- 
fore tho  5th  cent  B  C  for  mutual  protection 
against  pirates  The  Achaoans  remained  aloof 
from  the  wars  in  Greece  until  they  joined  in  the 
opposition  to  Philip  II  of  Macedon  in  338  BC 
The  confederation  was  dissolved  not  long  after  that 
timo  The  Second  Ac  haean  League  was  formed 
somewhat  later  In  251  B  C  Sic  von  was  freed 
from  the  rule  of  its  tyrant,  and  it  soon  joined  tho 
confederation  under  tho  leadeiship  of  ARATUS 
Other  cities  outside  Achaea  also  joined,  and  in  247 
B  C  tho  Mac  edomans  were  driven  from  Corinth 
There  was  some  promise  of  liberating  all  Greece, 
but  unfortunately  the  interference  of  CISOMENES 
III  of  Sparta  threatened  the  Achaean  League,  and 
in  227  B  C  he  commenced  warfare  Tho  Achaean 
League  then  asked  (224  B  C  )  Macedonian  aid 
against  Sparta  and  the  Aetohan  League  The  result 
was  the  eclipse  of  the  confederation  until  the  wars 
between  Macedon  and  Rome  In  198  B  C  tho 
Achaeans  wont  over  to  Rome  and  with  Roman  aid 
won  practically  the  whole  Peloponnesus,  forcing 
Sparta  and  Messene  to  join  Later  suspecting  the 
Achaeans  of  again  looking  toyvard  Macedou,  the 
Romans  deported  (108  B  C )  many  of  them  (in- 
cluding Polybius)  to  Italy  Anti-Roman  feeling 
grew,  and  in  146  B.C  the  Achaeans  waged  a  suici- 
dal war  Rome  easily  triumphed  at  Corinth,  dis- 
solved the  confederation,  and  ended  Greek  liberty 
A  smaller  Achaean  League  was  formed,  but  waa 
powerless 

Achaeans,  people  of  ancient  Greece.  Their  origins 
are  unknown,  the  theory  that  they  were  invaders 
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from  the  north  is  countered  by  the  theory  that  they 
were  autochthonous  in  the  Peloponnesus.  They 
.had  power  in  Greece  by  1300  B  C.,  and  they  were 
about  that  time  in  possession  of  Mycenae,  but  their 
relation  to  Mycenaean  civilization  is  not  entirely 
clear  The  invasions  of  the  Dorians  supposedly 
forced  some  of  them  out  to  Asia  Minor,  others  were 
concentrated  in  the  region  known  in  classical  times 
as  Achaea. 

Achaemenidae  (aklmg'nfcte)  or  Achaemenida  (akl- 
jmS'nlda),  dynasty  of  ancient  Persia  They  wore 
descended  presumably  from  one  Achaemenes, 
who  was  a  minor  ruler  in  a  mountainous  district 
of  8W  Iran  His  successors,  when  EI.AM  declined, 
spread  their  power  westward.  CYRUS  THE  GREAT 
waa  the  real  founder  of  the  Persian  rule  by  his  con- 
quest of  ASTYAGES  of  MEDIA  The  dates  of  the 
Achaememd  rule  may  be  given  as  c  550-330  B  C 
It  embraces  all  of  the  penod  of  ancient  Persian 
greatness,  with  the  flourishing  of  PERSIAN  ART 
AND  ARCHITECTURE,  the  vast  development  of 
governmental  administration,  the  appearance  of 
literature  written  in  CUNEIFORM,  and  the  spread  of 
ZOROASTRIANISM.  The  Achaememd  rulers  after 
Cyrus  were  CAMBYSES,  the  impostor  SMERDIS, 
DARIUS  I,  XERXES  I,  ARTAXERXES  I,  XERXES  II, 
Sogdianus,  DARIUS  II,  ARTAXERXES  II  (opposed  by 
CYRUS  THE  YOUNGER),  ARTAXERXES  III,  Arsea, 
and  DARIUS  III  The  dynasty  came  to  an  end 
when  Danus  III  died  m  his  flight  before  Alexander 
the  Great 

Achaeua  (tlkg'us),  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of 
Xuthus  and  Creusa  and  ancestor  of  the  Achaeans 

Achaicug  (uka'Ikus)  [Gr  ,  -Achaean],  Christian.  1 
Cor.  16  17,18 

Achai  of  Shabcha*  see  AHA  OF  SHABCRA 

Achftn  (a'k&n)  or  Achar  (5'kar),  Judahite  who  kept 
aome  of  the  spoil  from  the  city  of  Jericho.  For  this 
he  was  stoned  Joshua  7;  1  Chron  2  7 

Achard,  Franz  Karl  (f rants'  karl'  akh'art),  1753- 
1821,  German  chemist  lie  made  pioneer  use  of 
Marggraf's  discovery  of  sugar  in  beetroots  The 
government  granted  him  an  estate  in  Silesia  where, 
in  1806,  he  succeeded  in  producing  beet  sugar 
Among  his  other  contributions  is  the  discovery  of 
a  method  for  working  platinum 

Achariua,  Enk  (er'ek  aka'redos),  1767-1819,  Swed- 
ish physician  and  botanist,  pupil  of  LINNAEUS  He 
was  long  an  authority  on  lichens  and  wrote Ltcheno- 
graphia  universal™  (1810) 

Achaz  (a'k&z),  variant  of  AHAZ     Mat  1  9. 

Achbor  (ak'bdr)  [Heb  , -mouse],  same  as  ABDON  2 

Ache,  Caran  d' .  see  CA  RAN  D' ACHE. 

Achelous  (akflo'us),  in  Greek  religion,  river-god 
He  was  the  son  of  OCEANUB  and  TETHYS  and  father 
of  the  Sirens  and  other  nymphs  Several  Greek 
rivers  were  named  after  him 

Achelous,  Gr  Akhdoo*  (akhgl&'6s),  river,  NW 
Greece,  formerly  also  known  as  Aspropotamos 
Rising  in  the  Pindus  nits  ,  it  flows  generally  south 
for  137  mi ,  traversing  many  mountain  gorges,  and 
empties  into  the  Ionian  Sea  opposite  Cephaloma 
It  is  used  for  floating  logs  and  supplies  a  hydroelec- 
tric power  plant 

Achenbach,  Andreas  (andra'as  a'khnbakh),  1815- 
1910,  German  marine  painter,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  modern  German  school  of  landscape  paint- 
ing His  brother  Oswald  Achenbach,  1827-1905, 
was  also  a  landscape  painter 

Achenwall,  Gottfried,  (got'fret  nkh'tinval),  1719-72, 
German  statistician  and  political  scientist  He 
used  the  term  Statiatik  for  the  first  tune  in  his 
Staatsverfasaung  der  heuttgen  •vornehmsten  europ&i- 
tchen  Rciche  und  VQIker  im  Grundnase  [the  political 
constitution  of  the  present  principal  European 
countries  and  peoples!  (1749)  By  the  term  he 
meant  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  features  of  a  state 

Acheron  (a'kur6n) ,  in  Greek  religion,  river  of  Hades. 

Acheson,  Dean  Gooderham  (achlsun),  1893-,  US 
Secretary  of  State  (1949-),  b  Middletown,  Conn  , 
grad  Yale,  1916,  and  Harvard  Law  School,  1918 
A  student  and  friend  of  Felix  Frankfurter,  he  was 
(1919-21)  private  secretary  to  Louis  D  Brandeis, 
was  a  successful  lawyer,  and  served  (1933)  as 
Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury  until  disagreement 
with  President  Roosevelt's  fiscal  policy  caused  his 
resignation  As  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  ( 1 94 1  - 
46)  and  Undersecretary  of  State  (1945-47),  he  in 
the  Second  World  War  favored  extensive  aid  to 
the  Allies  and  in  the  post-war  period  strongly  sup- 
ported international  organization  (the  United  Na- 
tions), international  relief  (the  UNRRA  and  the 
ERP),  and  the  Truman  doctrine  (see  TRUMAN, 
HARRY  S ).  He  also  systematized  the  method  of 
the  Dept  of  State  in  dealings  with  other  countries 
In  1947  he  was  made  vice  chairman  of  the  Hoover 
commission  to  recommend  government  reorganiza- 
tion Athoson  was  appointed  (Jan  ,  1949)  to  suc- 
ceed George  C  MARSHALL  as  Secretary  of  State 
He  faced  difficulties  in  settling  U  8.  relations  with 
the  USSR,  notably  m  the  settlement  of  the  Berlin 
crisis  at  the  Pans  conference  in  May,  1949  (see 
FOREIGN  MINISTERS,  COUNCIL  OF) 

Acheson,  Edward  Goodnch,  1856-1931,  American 
inventor,  b  Washington,  Pa  He  became  an  elec- 
tnc-furnace  expert  and  specialized  in  carbon  and 
silicon  research.  In  1891  he  discovered  carborun- 
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dum  (see  SILICON  CARBIDB).  He  developed  several 
lubricating  media  and  originated  processes  m  the 
production  of  silicon  and  aluminum  He  invented 
a  process  important  to  industry  for  producing  syn- 
thetic graphite  of  high  purity. 

Acheulian  (ushoo'lgun),  division  of  the  PALEOLITHIC 
PERIOD  which  takes  its  name  from  Samt-Acheul  m 
France,  the  site  where  its  typical  implements  were 
first  discovered 

Achill  (akfl)  [Irish, -eagle],  island,  14  mi  long  and 
11  mi  wide,  off  W  Ireland,  in  Co  Mayo  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge  over  Achill 
Sound  The  land  is  generally  barren,  and  the 
inhabitants  subsist  with  great  difficulty  by  fishing 
and  farming  It  is  known  for  its  magnificent  din 
scenery,  Slieve  Mor  at  the  north  end  rises  to 
2,204  ft 

Achilles  (ukl'lCz),  in  Greek  legend,  hero  of  the 
Iliad,  onejof  the  foremost  of  the  Greek  warriors  who 
fought  in  the  TROJAN  WAR  He  was  the  son  of 
PELEUS  and  THETIS  and  was  educated  by  the 
centaur  CRIHON  Thetis,  hearing  a  prophecy  that 
her  son  would  die  at  Troy,  attempted  to  make 
him  invulnerable  by  bathing  him  in  the  river  Styx, 
but  the  water  did  not  touch  the  heel  by  which  she 
held  him  She  disguised  him  as  a  girl  and  hid  him 
among  the  daughters  of  King  Ly  comedos  of  Skyros 
One  of  the  princesses,  Deidamia,  became  the  mother 
of  his  son  Neoptolemus  Odysseus  found  Achilles 
and  persuaded  him  to  join  the  expedition  to  Troy 
In  the  last  year  of  the  siege,  he  quarreled  with 
Agamemnon  over  the  possession  of  the  slave  girl 
BRIBERS  and  refused  to  take  further  part  in  the  war 
until  his  best  friend,  PATROCLUS,  was  killed  by 
HECTOR  Then  Achilles  forgot  his  quarrel,  went  to 
battle  once  more,  and  killed  Hector  Soon  he  him- 
self was  killed  by  PARIS  (according  to  one  story 
when  arrangements  were  being  made  for  the  mar- 
riage of  Achilles  and  Polyxena)  He  was  wounded 
in  the  heel,  his  one  vulnerable  spot 

Achilles  Tatius  (ta'shus),  fl  3d  or  4th  cent  ?,  Greek 
novelist  of  Alexandria,  author  of  the  stilted,  porno- 
graphic Leuctppe  and  Clttophon 

Achilhm,  Alessandro  (ales-san'drd  a'kel-le'ne), 
1463-1512,  Italian  scientist  He  taught  medicine 
and  philosophy  at  Bologna  and  Padua,  but  owes  his 
reputation  chiefly  to  his  writings  on  anatomy 

Achim  (a'klm),  name  m  the  genealogy  of  Mat  1  14 

Achish  (a'kfeh)  1  King  of  Gath  with  whom  David 
took  refuge  1  Sam  27  2  Called  Abimelech  in  the 
title  of  Ps  34  2  King  of  Gath  in  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon 1  Kings  2  39  Possibly  a  title,  possibly  only 
one  person 

Achitophel  (akH'ufel),  variant  of  AHITHOPHBL 

Achmet    For  sultans  named  thus,  see  AHMED  ' 

Achor  (a'kdr)  [Heb  .-trouble),  valley  where  Achan 
was  stoned  Joshua  7  25,26,  1  Chron  2  7 

Achsa  or  Achsah  (both  ak'su)  [Heb  ,  -anklet],  Ca- 
leb's daughter,  given  as  wife  to  Othniel  Judges 
1  12-15,  1  Chron  2  49 

Achshaph  (ak'shaf),  town,  N  Palestine,  taken  by 
Joshua  Joshua  11  1,  12  20,  19  25 

Achttrch,  Janet  (uchurch'K  1864-1916,  English  ac- 
tress and  producer,  whose  real  name  was  Janet 
Achurch  Sharp  She  introduced  both  Ibsen  and 
G  B  Shaw  to  the  English  stage  Her  first  appear- 
ance was  in  1883,  and  she  joined  Beerbohm  Tree's 
company  m  1887  As  manager  of  the  Novelty 
Theatre,  London,  she  produced!  (1889)  Ibsen's  Doll 
Housf,  playing  Nora  She  was  first  to  play  Shaw's 
Candida 

Achzib  (ak'zlb)  [Heb  , -a he]  1  Seacoast  Palestinian 
town,  c  15  mi  S  of  Tyro  Joshua  19  29,  Judges 
131  2  Unidentified  city  of  Judah  Joshua  15  44, 
Mioah  1  14  Chczib  m  Gen  38  5  and  Chozeba  m 
1  Chi  on  4  22  may  be  the  same 

acid,  a  compound  which,  according  to  the  theory  of 
the  ION,  yields  hydrogen  ions  when  dissolved  m 
water  Certain  properties  are  characteristic  of 
acids  and  result  from  the  presence  in  solution  of 
the  hydrogen  ion.  Acids  m  aqueous  solution  have 
a  sour  taste,  turn  blue  litmus  red,  and  react  with 
bases  and  basic  oxides  (see  NEUTRALIZATION)  to 
form  salts  and  water  They  can  conduct  a  current 
of  electricity  and  are  decomposed  by  it,  hydrogen 
being  liberated  Acids  are  prepared  m  several 
ways,  two  of  the  more  common  methods  are  by 
the  reaction  between  an  acid  anhydride  and  water 
and  by  the  action  of  an  acid,  such  as  sulphuric 
acid,  on  a  SALT  of  the  acid  which  is  to  be  prepared 
Under  ordinary  conditions  and  when  pure,  the 
majority  of  the  more  common  acids  are  solids  A 
much  smaller  number  are  liquids,  and  a  few  are 
gassea  Such  acids  as  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and 
especially  nitric,  which  are  largely  ionized  in  solu- 
tion, yielding  many  hydrogen  ions,  are  called 
strong  acids,  those  which  are  little  ionized,  e.g , 
acetic,  boric,  and  carbonic,  are  called  weak  acids 
An  acid  may  be  prepared  m  concentrated  or  dilute 
solution,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  acid  dis- 
solved Acids  are  classified  also  according  to  the 
number  of  replaceable  hydrogen  atoms  present  in 
one  molecule  For  example,  nitric  acid  is  a  mono- 
basic acid  since  there  is  but  one  replaceable  hydro- 
gen atom  in  each  molecule,  sulphuric  acid  is  dibasic, 
the  molecule  containing  two  atoms  of  replaceable 
hydrogen ,  phosphoric  acid  is  tnbasic  Acids  which, 
like  hydrochloric,  are  composed  of  two  elements, 


hydrogen  and  some  other,  are  binary  acids.  Or- 
*>  ganic  acids  are  characterized  in  general  by  the 
presence  in  their  molecule  of  a  group  of  atoms  (the 
oarboxyl  group  or  carboxyl  radical)  which  consists 
of  one  atom  of  carbon,  two  of  oxygen,  and  one  of 
hydrogen,  the  radical  being  written  in  chemical 
symbols  as  — COOH  They  are  formed  naturally 
in  plants  and  animals  in  connection  with  the  per- 
formance of  life  functions  Some  of  the  more  com- 
mon organic  acids  are  aretic,  citric,  formic,  lactic, 
oxalic,  and  tartanc.  Acids  as  a  whole  are  widely 
used  in  many  industrial  chemical  processes  and 
also  in  the  arts,  in  medicine,  and  in  agriculture 
acidophilus  milk:  see  FERMENTED  MILK. 
acidosis.  Acids  (e  g  ,  carbonic  acid  and  lactic  acid) 
are  continually  being  formed  m  the  body  m  the 
processes  of  METABOLISM  Certain  alkalis  such  as 
sodium  bicarbonate  neutralize  the  acids  and  those 
which  remain  after  neutralization  form  an  alkali 
reserve  This  alkali  reserve  becomes  reduced  in 
'  such  conditions  as  nephritis,  diabetes,  starvation, 
'  and  infectious  diseases.  This  decrease  of  the  al- 
kali reserve  is  called  acidosis  This  does  not  mean 
that  acidosis  creates  a  real  acidity  of  the  blood, 
for  such  a  condition  is  incompatible  with  life 
Alkalosis  is  a  condition  in  which  there  is  an  ab- 
normal increase  in  the  alkali  reserve. 
Aureate  (a'chSraa'lft),  city  (pop  19,440),  E  Sicily, 
Italy,  NE  of  Catania  Beautifully  situated  on  a 
height  near  the  Ionian  Sea,  it  has  been  frequented 
since  Roman  times  for  its  warm  sulphur  springs 
Acireale  was  largely  rebuilt  after  the  earthquake  of 
1693 

Acis  (a'sts),  in  Greek  mythology,  lover  of  Galatea 
His  rival,  Polyphemus,  killed  him,  and  his  blood 
formed  the  river  Ac  is 

Ackerman,  lumber-milling  town  (pop  1,528),  co 
seat  of  Choctaw  co  ,  N  central  Miss ,  WSW  of 
Columbus 

Ackia  Battleground  National  Monument -"see  TUPE- 
LO, Miss 
Ackley,  town  (pop    1,586),  N  central  Iowa,  W  of 

Watetloo,  me   1858     It  is  a  faim  trade  center 
Ackhns  Island,  see  BAHAMA  ISLANDS 
acknowledgment,  in  law,  a  formal  declaration  or 
admission  that  one  executed  an  instrument  (e  g  , 
a  will  or  a  deed)  which  purports  to  be  his     The 
acknowledgment  is  made  before  a  court  or  a  notary 
public  or  other  authorized  person    By  extension, 
the  term  applies  to  the  writing  which  attests  the 
acknowledgment 

Acmeists  (ak'meists),  school  of  Russian  poets  start- 
ed in  1912  by  Gorodetsky  and  Gumilev  as  a  reat  tion 
against  the  symbolists  They  aspired  to  concrete- 
ness  of  image  and  ciantv  of  expression  The  lead- 
ing Acmeists  were  tturmlev,  Akhmatova,  and  Osip 
Mandelsfcam  See  Alexander  Kaun,  Soviet  Poets 
and  Poetry  (1943),  Gleb  Struve,  Twenty-five  Years 
of  Soviet  jRw««tan  Literature  (1946) 
acne  (ak'ne),  inflammatory  disease  of  the  sebaceous 
glands  commonly  occurring  in  adolescence  The 
bacterium  Staphylococcus  aureus  is  fiequently  the 
offending  agent  A  pink  papule  forming  on  the 
skin  surrounds  a  comedo  (blackhead) ,  the  papules 
o<  cur  most  frequently  on  the  fac  e,  back,  and  chest 
Common  acne  (acne  vulgans)  may  become  chronic 
In  severe  cases,  scarring  of  the  face  results  Local 
applications  of  salves  and  ointments  are  commonly 
used  in  treatment,  but  it  is  important  to  maintain 
proper  elimination  and  a  diet  free  from  concen- 
trated carbohydrates  and  to  administer  large  doses 
of  vitamin  A  Some  cases  respond  well  to  endo- 
crine therapy 

Aco  or  Accault,  Michel  (meshM'  ak5'),  fl  1680-1702, 
French  explorer  He  became  La  Salle's  lieutenant, 
being  favored  by  that  explorer  because  of  his  cour- 
age, prudence,  and  wide  acquaintance  with  Indian 
languages  When  LA  SALLE  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Illinois  river  on  his  famous  voyage  down  the 
Mississippi,  he  sent  Aco  with  two  companions  to 
explore  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Mississippi  One 
of  the  companions  was  Father  Louis  HBNNEPIN, 
who  in  his  Nouvelle  Dfaouverte  made  himself  the 
hero  of  the  expedition  Near  the  Falls  of  St 
Anthony,  which  they  were  the  first  to  see,  the  three 
were  captured  by  Sioux  Indians  and  were  released 
only  through  the  energy  and  influence  of  Daniel 
Greysolon  DULUTH  Little  is  known  of  Aco's  sub- 
sequent life  except  that  he  was  long  a  trader  on  the 
Illinois  and  that  in  1693  he  married  the  daughter 
of  a  Kaskaskia  chief. 

Acoma  or  Acoma  (both:  a'kumu),  Indian  pueblo, 
W  central  N  Mex  ,  o  70  mi  W  of  Albuquerque 
This  "sky  city"  is  on  top  of  a  steep-sided  sandstone 
mesa  more  than  350  ft  high  and  difficult  of  access 
Below  in  the  reservation  are  two  villages,  Santa 
Marfa  de  Acoma  and  Acomita  (akurnfi'tu),  near  the 
cultivated  fields  that  support  the  inhabitants 
(c  1,200)  of  the  pueblo.  There  is  also  some  grazing. 
The  Acoma  Indians  are  skilled  pottery  makers. 
They  speak  a  Western  Keresan  language  (see 
PUEBLO  INDIANS)  The  location  of  the  pueblo  has 
astonished  white  visitors  from  Coronado's  men  wi 
1540  to  the  tourists  of  today  Juan  de  Ofiate  was 
allowed  to  enter  in  1598,  but  the  Indians  revolted 
fiercely  in  1599  and  were  subdued  only  after  severe 
fighting.  The  missionary  Fray  Juan  Ramirez  ar- 
rived in  1629.  The  Acoma  people  joined  in  the 
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great  revolt  of  the  Pueblo  Indiana  in  1680,  had  to 
submit  to  Diego  d»  Vargas  in  1602,  joined  in  the 
later  rising  of  1696,  and  were  subdued  again  in 
1699.  They  became  thoroughly  Christianized,  and 
their  chief  festival  is  Sept.  2,  which  they  celebrate 
as  the  feast  of  their  patron  saint.  Stephen.  See 
Mrs.  W.  T  Sedgwiek,  Acoma,  the  Shy  City  (1926); 
Ruth  Bunzel,  The  Pueblo  Potter  (1929). 

AcominatttS,  Michael  (ukomhia'tus),  or  Michael 
Choniates  (k6n6a'tfl«),  o  1140-1220,  Byzantine 
writer  and  metropolitan  of  Athens  His  speeches, 
poems,  and  letters  give  much  information  about 
medieval  Athena,  which  he.  an  enthusiastic  classi- 
cist, found  barbarous  and  degenerate.  After  tho 
capture  (1204)  of  Athens  by  the  army  of  the  Fourth 
Crusade,  he  retired  to  the  island  of  Keos,  where  he 
died 

Acominatus,  Nicetas  (nlsS'tus)  or  Nicetas  Choniates 
d  1216.  Byzantine  historian,  younger  brother  of 
Michael  Acommatus  He  held  high  offices  until 
the  fall  (1204)  of  Constantinople  to  the  army  of  the 
Fourth  Crusade,  when  he  accompanied  Theodore  I 
to  Nicaea.  His  history,  in  21  books,  rovers  the 
period  from  1118  to  1206  Largely  based  on  per- 
sonal observation  and  eyewitness  accounts,  it  is 
marked  by  the  patriotic  assertion  of  the  superiority 
of  Byzantine  to  Western  civilization. 

Aconcagua  (akOnka'gwa),  peak,  22,835  ft  high, 
Mendoza  prov ,  Argentina,  in  the  Andes  N  of 
USPALLATA  PASS,  generally  considered  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Aconcagua  was 
first  scaled  by  the  Fitzgerald  expedition  (1897)  See 
Sir  William  Martin  Conway,  Aconcagua  and  Tterra 
del  Fuego  (1902) 

aconite  (ak '-)  [Gr  ],  monkshood,  or  wolfsbane,  any 
of  several  species  of  the  genus  Acomtum,  hardy 
perennial  plants  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone, 
growing  wild  or  cultivated  for  ornamental  or  medic- 
inal purposes  They  contain  violent  poisons  (for 
antidote,  see  POISONING,  table),  recognized  from 
early  times  and  mentioned  by  Shaksperc  (2  King 
Henry  IV,  iv  4),  mote  recently  used  medicinally  in 
a  liniment,  tinctute,  and  drug  and  in  India  on 
spears  and  arrows,  for  hunting  As  range  plants, 
aconites  have  not  been  found  particularly  danger- 
ous for  cattle  The  diug  aconite,  tho  active  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  the  alkaloid  neon i tine,  is  used  as  a 
sedative  and  is  obtained  from  Acomtum  napellua 
Aconites  are  eiect  or  trailing,  with  deeply  cut 
leaves  and,  late  m  the  summer  and  fall,  hooded 
showy  flowers  of  blue,  yellow,  purple,  or  white 
Winter  aconite  is  a  name  for  plants  of  the  genus 
Eranthis,  wild  or  garden  perennials  that  bloom 
early  in  the  spring 

Acontius  (ukfin'shus),  in  Greek  legend,  a  young  man 
who  loved  C>dippe  Ho  met  her  at  a  festival  of 
Artemis  and  thiew  before  her  an  apple  insert  bed, 
"1  swear  bv  the  temple  of  Artemis  to  marry  Acon- 
tms  "  She  read  the  inscription  aloud  The  goddess 
aeeepted  her  words  as  an  oath  and  brought  about 
the  mai  riago  of  the  lovers  Ovid  tells  the  story. 

Acores   seo  A/ORES 

acorn   see  OAK 

Acosta,  Joaqutn  (h waken'  ako'sta),  1799 /-1 852, 
Colombian  s<  lentist  He  served  under  Bolfvar  m 
tho  revolution  His  scientific*  knowledge  was 
broad,  and  he  wrote  about  the  geography,  history, 
geology,  and  meteorology  of  Colombia,  constituting 
himself  a  sort  of  intellectual  publicity  agent  for  his 
country 

Acosta,  Jose  de  (hosa'  da),  1539?-1600,  Spanish 
Jesuit  missionary  to  Peru,  author  of  books  on  his- 
tory, archaeology  and  theology  His  best-known 
work  is  The  Natural  and  Moral  History  of  the  Indies 
(1590,  Eng  trs  ,  1604,  1880) 

Acosta,  Uriel  (oor'yM),  or  Uriel  da  Costa,  c  1590- 
1647,  Jewish  rationalist,  b  Oporto,  Portugal  His 
original  name  was  Gabriel  da  Costa,  and  his  family 
had  been  converted  to  Catholicism  When  ho 
reached  manhood,  he  was  restive  in  the  Christian 
faith  and  persuaded  his  family  to  move  to  Amster- 
dam, where  all  of  them  returned  to  Judaism  In 
a  work  m  1624,  he  expressed  rationalistic  doctrines 
and  criticized  the  Jews  He  was  tried,  imprisoned, 
and  excommunicated  In  1633  he  recanted,  but 
soon  he  offended  again  and  was  again  excommuni- 
cated After  seven  years,  he  one  e  more  rec  anted 
and  was  subjected  to  public  humiliation  Rather 
than  endure  further  trouble  he  committed  suicide 
He  left  an  autobiographical  sketch,  Exemplar 
humanae  vitae  (1687,  Eng  tr  ,  Specimen  of  Human 
Life,  1695).  Gutzkow  wrote  a  tragedy  about  him, 
Uriel  Afoata. 

acoustics  (tikoo'stiks,  ukou-)  [Gr  -the  facts  about 
hearing],  the  science  of  SOUND,  including  its  pio- 
duction,  transmission,  and  effects  Successful  prac- 
tical application  of  the  science  in  the  construction, 
for  example,  of  auditoriums  depends  upon  knowl- 
edge of  the  characteristics  and  behavior  of  sound 
waves  The  most  important  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered are  reverberation  (the  persistence  of  sound 
which  is  responsible  for  the  slowness  with  which 
sounds  die  away)  and  INTERFERENCE  In  an  en- 
closed space  reverberation  results  from  the  re- 
peated reflection  of  sound  waves  by  smooth  sur- 
faces. Reflection  of  sounds  sometimes  causes  an 
echo.  Some  reverberation  is  desirable,  especially 
in  halls  where  music  is  performed,  to  avoid  too 
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Brmch  deadening  of  the  sounds.  Reflection  of  sound 
waves  of  different  frequencies  produces  varying 
degrees  of  interference  resulting  either  m  reinforce- 
ment or  m  destruction  of  the  sound  Reflection 
can  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  sound-absorbent  ma- 
terials, such  as  draperies,  upholstery,  and  carpets. 
Porous  or  acoustic  plasters  and  other  sound-ab- 
sorbing materials  can  be  used  on  walls  and  ceilings 
Reflection  is  reduced  when  the  windows  are  open 
and  when  people  are  present  in  the  room  Acous- 
tical defects  can  bo  avoided  by  care  in  the  design- 
ing of  structures  and  can  often  be  corrected  m  those 
already  built  Seo  G  W  Stewart,  Introductory 
Acoustic*  (1933),  F  R  Watson,  Acouatict  of 
Buildings  (1941),  E  G  Richardson,  Acoustics  for 
Architects  (1947),  W.  T.  Bartholomew,  Acoustics 
of  Music  (1942) 

acquired  characters  refers  generally  to  modifications 
produced  in  an  individual  plant  or  animal  as  a 
result  of  such  factors  as  mutilation,  disease,  and 
use  and  disuse  or  resulting  from  some  other  dis- 
tinctly environmental  influence  There  is  much 
evidence  to  show  that  such  bodily  changes  are  not 
transmitted  to  the  offspring  of  the  affected  indi- 
vidual Lamarck  believed  that  offspring  could  in- 
herit characters  acquired  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
parent  which  make  possible  a  better  adjustment  of 
the  individual  to  its  environment  The  evolution- 
ary theories  of  Darwin  and  Buffon  also  embraced 
the  belief  in  tho  inheritance  of  acquired  c  haracters 
Evidence  against  such  inheritance  was  presented 
in  the  theory  of  August  Weismann,  who  main- 
tained that  the  germ  plasm  (cells  through  which 
inheritable  characters  are  transmitted)  is  unaf- 
fected by  changes  m  the  soma  (the  protoplasm  of 
which  the  rest  of  the  body  is  made  up)  He  per- 
formed experiments  demonstrating  that  the  de- 
scendants of  mice  whose  tails  have  been  cut  off 
are  all  born  with  normal  tails  Modern  scientists 
do  not  believe  in  the  inheritance  of  acquired  char- 
acters but  thev  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  en- 
vironment in  both  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  Many  characters  in  a 
developed  organism  cannot  be  attributed  entirely 
to  either  its  inheritance  or  its  environment 

acquittal,  in  law,  discharge  of  a  person  indicted  for 
a  enme  Acquittal  is  the  judgment  of  the  court 
that  the  accused  did  not  c  ommit  tho  acts  charged 
An  acqiuttal-m-fact  is  rendered  subsequent  to  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  the  prosecution  cannot 
appeal  the  judgment  An  acquittal-m-law  results 
fiom  the  operation  of  the  rules  of  law,  as  when  one 
accused  as  accessory  is  acquitted  because  of  the 
acquittal  of  another  who  was  accused  as  principal. 
Seo JEOPARDY 

Acre  (a'kur,  a'kur),  Arabic  Acca,  Fr    Saint  Jean 

t  d'Acre,  Heb  Acco,  city  (pop  8,000),  N  Palestine,  a 
port  on  the  Bay  of  Acre  (part  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea)  opposite  Haifa  It  is  called  Accho  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Judges  I  31)  and  Ptolomaia  in  tho  New 
Testament  (an  early  Christian  Center  Acts  21  7). 
Its  port  made  it  a  frequent  military  objective 
Acre  was  taken  by  the  Arabs  m  638  In  1104  it 
was  captured  by  the  Christians  in  tho  First 
Crusade  and  was  held  until  1187  In  the  Third 
Crusade  it  was  won  back  m  1191  by  Guy  of  Lusi- 
gnan,  Ruhard  I  (England),  arid  Philip  II  (France), 
who  gave  it  to  the  Knights  Hospitalers  (the 
Knights  of  St  John,  whence  its  French  name). 
Its  surrender  (1291)  to  the  Saracens  after  a  century 
of  prosperity  marked  the  decline  of  the  Latin 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Crusades  Acre  was 
taken  by  Turkey  in  1517  Turkish  forces  with  the 
aid  of  Great  Britain  successfully  withstood  a  61- 
day  siege  by  Napoleon  m  1799  The  city  was  taken 
in  1832  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  for  Mohammed  All  of 
Egypt,  but  European  and  Turkish  forces  won  it 
back  for  Turkey  in  1840  In  the  First  World  War, 
British  soldieis  took  it  in  1918  Tho  partition  of 
Palestine  (1948)  assigned  Acre  to  the  Arabs,  but  m 
the  course  of  military  operations  it  was  captured 
by  Israeli  forces,  and  its  disposition  remained  unde- 
cided early  in  1950  The  name  H  also  spelled  Akka 

Acre  (a'krft)  river  rising  at  the  border  of  Peru  and 
Brazil  and  flowing  northeast  to  join  the  Purus  It 
was  formerly  also  called  tho  Aquiry  The  owner- 
ship of  tho  surrounding  wild  jungle  territory  was 
unsettled,  but  it  was  generally  supposed  to  belong 
to  Bolivia  when  m  the  late  1890s  Brazilian  wild- 
rubber  traders  took  over  the  region  They  declared 
an  independent  republic  in  1899  Subsequent  dis- 
orders, aggravated  by  an  arrangement  between 
Bolivia  and  a  U  S  syndicate,  led  Bolivia  and  Brazil 
close  to  war  A  settlement  was  reached  in  the 
Treaty  of  Petrrtpohs  (1903)  Brazil  received  most 
of  the  area,  but  paid  Bolivia  a  laipo  indemnity  and 
constructed  a  railroad  on  the  Madeira  nvei  The 
Brazilian  territory  has  an  area  of  59, 139  sq  mi  and 
a  population  estimated  m  1949  as  96,295 

acre  [Indo-European, -field  1,  measure  of  land  used 
by  the  English-speaking  peoples  The  acre  was 
originally  the  area  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plow  in  a 
day  and  therefore  differed  in  size  from  one  locality 
to  another  It  is  now  fixed  by  statute  as  160  square 
rods  i  e  ,  4,840  sq  yd  ,  43,660  sq  ft  ,  or  1/640 
sq  mi  It  is  equal  to  about  4047  of  a  hectare 
Local  customary  acres  survive  m  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  several  counties  of  England. 


ACT1UM 

Acrisius:  see  DANA*)  and  PERSEUS. 

Acroceraunta  (a"kr6ser&'neu)  or  Kep  I  Gjuhezes 

(kftp'  6  gyoohu'ziis),  promontory,  S  Albania,  on  tho 
Adriatic  coast  The  CERAUNIAN  MOUNTAINS, 
which  extend  further  inland,  are  sometimes  called 
the  A  croc  erauman  range. 

Acrocorinthus  (a'krokurln'thus),  Gr  Akrokonnihoa 
ftrkrokfi'renthfls),  rock,  1,886  ft  high,  central 
Greece,  overlooking  Old  CORINTH  Tho  site  of  the 
Acropolis  of  Corinth  (of  which  ruins  remain),  it 
was  also  strongly  fortified  m  the  Middle  Ages  and 
in  modern  times  On  its  summit  stood  a  temple  of 
Aphrodite  Below  gushed  the  fountain  of  Pircmc, 
from  which,  m  legend,  PEGASUS  drank  when  cap- 
tured by  Bellerophon 

Acropolis  (ukrop'ulfs)  [Gr  ,-high  point  of  the  city], 
elevated,  fortified  section  of  various  ancient  Greek 
cities  The  Acropolis  of  Athens,  a  hill  c  260  ft 
high,  with  a  flat  oval  top  c  500  ft  wide  and  1,150 
ft  long,  was  walled  before  the  6th  cent  B  C.  by 
the  Pelasgians  and  chiefly  during  the  time  of  Cimon 
and  Pericles  was  adorned  with  some  of  the  world's 
greatest  architectural  and  sculptural  monuments 
The  top  was  anciently  reac  hed  by  a  winding  pro- 
cessional path  at  the  west  end,  where  stood  the 
impressive  PROPYLAEA  The  Sacred  Way  led 
thence  past  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Athena 
and  the  site  of  tho  old  temple  of  Athena  to  the 
PARTHENON  To  the  north  was  the  Erechtheum 
and  to  the  southwest  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros 
(Wingless  Victory)  On  tho  southern  slope  were 
the  Odeum  of  Herodes  Atticus  and  the  theater  of 
Dionysus  Many  treasures  from  the  Acropolis 
are  in  the  national  museum  of  Greece,  m  Athens, 
the  ELGIN  MARBLES  are  m  the  British  Museum. 
See  W  J.  Anderson,  R  P  Spiers,  and  W  B 
Dmsmoor,  Architecture  of  Ancient  Greece  (1927). 

Acropohta,  George  (ukr6p"ull'tu),  1217-82,  Byzan- 
tine historian  and  statesman  He  served  as  chan- 
cellor and  general  under  John  III  and  Theodore  II 
of  Nicaea,  and  after  the  Bvzantme  Empire  was 
restored  he  represented  (1274)  Emperor  Michael 
VIII  at  tho  Council  of  Lyons  (see  LYONS,  SECOND 
COUNCIL  o>)  His  chief  ^ork,  a  history  of  tho 
period  from  1203  to  1261  (i  o ,  the  period  of  the 
Latin  Ehnpiro  of  Constantinople)  is  valuable 

acrostic  (ukrft'stlk,  ukro'-),  arrangement  of  words 
or  lines  wherein  a  series  of  initial,  final,  or  other 
corresponding  letters,  when  taken  together,  stand 
in  a  set  order  to  form  a  word,  a  phrase,  the  alpha- 
bet, or  the  like  A  famous  acrostic  was  made  on  the 
Greek  for  Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son,  Savior  Jesous 
CAriBtos,  Theou  f/ios,  5oter  (ch  and  th  being  each 
one  letter  in  Greek)  The  initials  spell  tchthus, 
Greek  for  fish,  hence  the  frequent  use  of  the  fish 
by  early  Christiana  as  a  symbol  for  Jesus  There 
are  several  alphabetic  acrostics  in  the  Bible,  e  g  ,  in 
Ps  119  and  LAMENTATIONS  Acrostic  verses  are 
common,  and  very  elaborate  puzzles  have  been 
devised  combining  several  schemes 

act,  in  law,  something  done  by  an  individual  in  an 
official  position  or  by  an  offic  lal  body  (e  g  ,  a  judge 
or  a  legislature)  The  term  me  ludes  decrees,  judg- 
ments, and  awards  It  is  often  synonymous  with 
STATUTE,  meaning  a  bill  whu  h  has  been  enacted 
into  law  by  the  legislature  A  legislative  act  may 
be  changed  by  AMENDMENT  or  abolished  by  HEPFAL. 

act*  (ak'tu),  term  for  Roman  official  texts,  whether 
written  or  carved  on  stone  or  metal  Usually  acta 
were  texts  made  public ,  although  publication  was 
sometimes  restricted  Acta  wore  first  posted  or 
carved  for  general  reading  c  131  B  C  These  were 
accounts  of  general  interest  and  were  later  called 
Acta  diurna,  they  have  been  likened  to  modern 
newspapers  There  were  special  acta  of  municipal, 
legal,  or  military  content  The  Acta  aenatua,  ac- 
cording to  a  Roman  administrate  o  tradition,  had 
long  been  kept  secret,  so  that  the  public  should 
have  no  knowledge  of  senatonal  debate  In  59 
B  C  ,  Julius  Caeear,  being  consul,  ordered  their 
publication  equally  with  the  established  one  of  the 
Acta  diurna,  but  later  the  publication  was  censored 
Acta  was  also  the  term  used  for  laws  enacted,  pri- 
marily those  promulgated  by  the  emperors 

Actaeon  (ak-tc'n),  m  Greek  legend,  son  of  Anataeus 
and  Autonoe  W  hile  hunting  in  the  forest,  he  saw 
the  goddess  Artemis  bathing  She  changed  him 
into  a  stag,  and  his  own  dogs  killed  him 

acting    see  THKKTER 

actinic  ray   see  RAY,  BPECTRUM,  SUNLIGHT 

actinium  (aktm'eum)  [Gr  ,«hke  a  ray],  radioactive 
element  of  tho  actmide  series  (symbol*  Ac,  for 
physical  constants,  see  ELEMENT,  table)  Ac  timum 
was  first  recognized  in  1899  bv  Andr6  Debierne 
while  ho  was  working  with  uranium  residues  from 
pitchblende  It  was  found  to  be  identical  with 
an  element  discovered  in  1902  by  F.  O  Giesel 
and  called  by  him  emanium  Actinium  occurs  in 
radioactive  minerals  containing  uranium,  and  the 
ratio  of  actinium  to  uranium  is  always  the  same. 
Actinium  is  a  disintegration  product  of  proto- 
actimum,  whu  h  emits  alpha  rays  Actinium  emits 
beta  rays  to  form  radioactmmm. 

action,  m  law  see  PROCFDURB 

Actium  (ftk'tOum,  Bk'shGum),  Gr   Akhon,  promon- 

torv  with  vestiges  of  several  temples  and  an  ancient 

town,  NW  Acarnama,  Greece    It  is  famous  for  the 

victory  of  the  forces  of  Ootavian  (later  AUGUSTUS) 


Cross  reference  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tbe  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 
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over  the  fleet  and  land  forces  of  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra (31  B  C  )  and  for  the  commemorative  Actian 
games,  held  every  four  years  The  battle  estab- 
lished Oc  tavian  as  ruler  of  Rome 

active   see  VOICE 

act  of  God,  in  law,  an  ACCIDENT  caused  by  the  opera- 
tion of  extraordinary  natural  force  (equivalent  to 
force  majeure  or  via  major)  The  effect  of  ordinary 
natural  causes  (e  g  ,  that  ram  will  leak  through  a 
defective  roof)  may  be  foreseen  and  avoided  by  the 
exercise  of  human  care,  failure  to  take  the  neces- 
sary precautions  constitutes  NEGUQENCE,  and  the 
party  injured  in  the  accident  may  be  entitled  to 
damages  An  act  of  God,  however,  is  so  extraor- 
dinary that  reasonable  care  would  not  avoid  the 
consequences,  hence,  the  injured  party  has  no 
right  to  damages  Accidents  caused  by  failure  to 
take  precautions  against  lightning,  tornadoes,  ex- 
traordinary floods,  and  severe  ice  storms  are 
usually  considered  acts  of  God,  but  fires  are  not 
so  considered  unless  ttiey  are  caused  by  lightning 

Acton,  John  Emerich  Edward  Dalberg  Acton,)  1st 
Baron,  1834-1902,  English  historian,  b  Naples, 
grandson  of  Sir  John  Francis  Edward  Acton  and 
of  Emmerich  Joseph,  due  de  Dalberg  He  became 
(1859)  a  Liberal  member  of  Parliament  and  editor 
of  the  Rambler,  a  Roman  Catholic  monthly  Glad- 
stone, his  close  friend,  nominated  him  to  the  peer- 
age (1869),  and  in  1892  Acton  was  made  lord  in 
waiting  Acton's  genuine  and  ardent  liberalism 
gave  frequent  offense  to  some  Catholic  authorities 
Though  he  opposed  the  Syllabus  of  Errors  issued 
by  Pius  IX  and  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of 
papal  infallibility,  Lord  Acton  as  a  sincere  Cath- 
olic accepted  them  after  their  pronouncement  In 
1895  he  was  appointed  professor  of  modern  history 
at  Cambridge  and  m  the  following  years  planned 
the  cooperative  Camlmdoe  Modern  History,  of 
which  only  the  first  volume  appeared  before  his 
death  Admittedly  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
influential  scholars  of  his  age,  Atton  never  com- 
pleted a  book  Manv  articles,  essavs,  and  lectures 
were  brought  together  after  his  death  in  History 
of  Freedom  (1907),  Historical  Essays  and  Studies 
(1907),  and  Lectures  on  Modern  History  (1906) 
Some  of  these  were  reprinted  in  Essays  on  Freedom 
and  Power  (194$)  See  F  A  Gasquet,  cd  ,  Lord 
Acton  and  His  Circle  (1906) 

Acton,  Sir  John  Francis  Edward,  1736?~1811,  Nea- 
politan statesman  of  British  origin,  b  Bosancon, 
Franc  e  He  was  minister  of  Ferdinand  IV  of  Naples 
(later  FERDINAND  I  of  the  Two  Sicilies)  from  1779 
to  1804  The  favorite  of  Queen  MA  HIE  CAROLINE, 
he  directed  the  policy  of  Naples  toward  Great 
Britain  and  Austria  rather  than  toward  Spain,  he 
was  assisted  by  Lady  Emma  HAMILTON  After  the 
fall  of  the  PARTHFNOPEAN  RKPUBLIC  (1799)  he 
played  a  major  role  in  the  bloody  reprisals,  and  he 
consolidated  absolutism,  but  Napoleon  1  requested 
his  dismissal  and  Acton  retired  to  Sicily  Ho  was 
the  grandfather  of  the  let  Baron  Acton 

Acton,  village  (pop  2,003),  S  Ont  ,  W  of  Toronto  It 
was  first  settled  in  1820 

Acton,  municipal  hoiough  (1931  pop  70,510,  1947 
estimated  pop  68,980.,  Middlesex,  England,  W  of 
London,  of  which  it  1*5  a  residential  suburb  Henry 
III  once  lived  here  Acton  was  a  center  of  Puritan- 
ism at  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth 

Acton,  town  (pop  2,701),  E  Mass  ,  NW  of  Boston, 
settled  c  1680,  me  1735  It  haa  a  chemical  plant 

Acton  Vale,  town  (pop  2,3bb),  S  Quc  ,  E  of  St 
Hyacmthe  It  has  vaiied  manufactures 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  book  in  the  Bible  between 
Gospel*  and  Epistles,  the  only  contemporary  his- 
torical account  of  the  expansion  of  Christianity 
in  its  earliest  period  It  was  written  in  Greek 
between  A  D  60  and  AD  80  as  a  sequel  to  the 
Gospel  of  St  Lxike,  and  Luke  is  its  traditional 
author  It  falls  into  two  divisions  the  first  12 
chapters,  on  the  Palestinian  church  from  Pentecost 
until  Herod's  death,  ha\mg  chiefly  to  do  with  St 
Peter,  the  rest  of  the  book,  on  the  missionary  work 
of  St  Paul  among  the  Gentiles  (13-21  14)  and  his 
arrest,  trial,  and  trip  as  prisoner  to  Rome  (21  15- 
28)  St  Luke  was  sometimes  a  companion  of  St 
Paul,  and  the  narrative  is  then  in  the  first  person 
(16  10-17,  205-21  18,  27  1-28  16)  Three  critical 
events  are  noteworthy — the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Acts  2),  the  martyrdom  of  St  Stephen 
(Acts  6  and  7),  and  the  conversion  of  8t  Paul 
(Acts  9)  The  author  of  the  work  has  written  the 
whole  with  a  consuming  interest,  as  if  his  native 
talent  were  intensified  by  his  inspiration  See  E  F 
Scott,  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament  (1932) 

actuahsm,  any  metaphysical  system  of  which  the 
central  doctrine  is  that  existence  lies  in  activity, 
development,  or  process  Herachtus  was  the  first 
to  expound  the  doctrine  It  has  been  often  re- 
peated in  variant  forms,  as  in  the  teachings  of 
Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Schopenhauer  Actuahsm  in 
psychology  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  elements 
of  consciousness  are  not  states  but  constituents  of 
the  self  Tins  opposes  the  theory  of  substantiality 
— that  the  self  is  the  core  or  substratum  in  which 
the  states  of  consciousness  occur  In  actualism 
the  self  is  merely  the  sum  total  of  consciousness, 
an  active,  volatile  being 

actuary,  originally,  in  England,  a  clerk  or  registrar, 
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appointed  either  to  record  court  acts  and  proceed- 
ings or  to  manage  a  joint  stock  company  Later  the 
term  came  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  managers 
of  insurance  companies  and  especially  to  those 
who  calculate  the  probabilities  involved  m  any 
contingency  for  which  INSURANCE  is  desired  and 
the  necessary  premium  rates  to  cover  such  con- 
tingency As  loss  of  life  is  the  most  important  of 
these  contingencies,  actuaries  are  particularly  con- 
cerned with  life  tables  based  on  age,  health,  and 
probable  longevity  However,  there  are  other  con- 
tingencies which  must  be  calculated  such  as  loss 
by  fire,  sickness,  and  accident  An  actuary  also 
calculates  the  probabilities  upon  whu  h  annuities 
are  based  and  the  amount  of  money,  at  compound 
interest,  necessary  to  provide  for  such  probabili- 
ties 

Acufta,  Cnst6bal  de  (kresto'bnl  da  Jikoo'nva),  1697- 
1676',  Spanish  Jesuit  missionary  and  explorer  in 
South  America,  rector  of  the  Jesuit  college  at 
Cuenca,  Ecuador  In  1  638  he  was  sent  by  the  vice- 
roy to  accompany  TB.IXEIRA  on  his  return  journey 
down  the  Amazon  Acufta  's  New  Discovery  of  the 
Great  River  of  the  Amazons  (1639,  modern  Eng 
tr  in  C  K  Markham,  Expedition  into  the  Valley 
of  the  Amazons,  1859)  was  the  earliest  firsthand 
description  of  the  Amazon  to  be  printed 

Acufla,  Juan  de  (hwun'  da  akdo'nyn),  16587-1734, 
Spanish-American  administrator,  vicerov  of  New 
Spain  (1722-34),  marques  de  Casa  Fuerte,  b 
Luna,  Peru  After  a  distinguished  career  in  Spain 
he  was  sent  to  Mexico,  where  his  Creole  origin  and 
hia  wise  government  made  him  popular  He 
extinguished  favoritism  and  corruption,  extended 
and  consolidated  Spanish  territorial  claims,  and 
ordered  the  construction  of  many  public  works  In 
his  term  the  Gaceta  de  Mexico  and  the  Mcrcuno  de 
Mexico  first  appeared 

Acushnet  (ukot>sh'nlt),  town  (pop  4,145),  SE  Mass  , 
N  of  New  Bedfotd,  settled  c  1660,  me.  1860  Drug- 
gists' rubber  goods  are  made  here 

Acworth,  city  (pop  1,267),  NW  Ga  ,  NW  of  Atlanta, 
me  1860  Kennesaw  Mt  is  near  by 

Ada.  1  City  (pop  1,938),  co  seat  of  Norman  co  , 
NW  Minn  ,  m  the  Red  River  valley,  founded  1874, 
me  1881  It  is  a  farm  trade  center  2  Village 
(pop  2,368),  NW  Ohio,  E  of  Lima,  laid  out  1853 
as  Johnstown,  me  1861  as  Ada  Ohio  Northern 
Urnv  (Methodist,  coeducational,  1871)  is  here 
S  City  (pop  15.H3),  co  seat  of  Pontotoc  co  ,  S 
central  Okla  ,  near  the  Canadian  river  SE  of 
Oklahoma  City,  settled  1889  It  is  the  center  of 
an  area  producing  chiefly  cotton,  grams,  hav  , 
livestock,  and  oil,  with  industries  based  on  these, 
cement  and  glass  are  also  made  here  A  state 
teachers  college  is  here 

Adabazar  see  ADAPAZARI,  Turkey. 

Adadah  (ad'udu),  town  of  Judah  in  the  southern- 
most part  of  Palestine  Joshua  15  22 

Adah  (a'du)  [Heb  ,  -ornament  |  1  Wife  of  Esau 
Gen  36  1-20  2  Wife  of  Lamech  Gen  4  19-24 

Adaiah  (uda'yu)  [Heb  ,-  god  has  adorned)  1  Jo- 
siah's  mother's  father  2  Kings  22  1  2  Gcrshom- 
ite  Levite  1  Chi  on  641  Iddo  1  Chroii  621 

3  Benjamite    1  Chron  8  21    Shema   1  Chron  8  13 

4  Priest    1  Chron  9  12,  Neh  11  12     5,  6  Men  who 
had  foreign  wives      Ezra  1029,39      7  Father  of 
MAAHEIAH  2     8  Ancestor  of  ABAIAH  4 

Adai-Kokh  (udi"-k6kh'),  peak,  15,240  ft  high, 
USSR,  m  the  central  Greater  Cauc  asus 

Adair,  James  (udar'),  18th  cent  ,  Indian  trader  in 
the  Carohnaa  and  Georgia  He  wrote  The  History 
of  the  American  Indians  (1775),  based  on  over  30 
ears  of  experience  with  various  tribes  Although 
is  work  advanced  the  unlikely  thesis  that  tho 
Indians  were  defendants  of  the  ancient  Jews,  it  is 
valuable  as  a  source  for  frontier  history  and  for 
Indian  life  and  customs  See  1930  edition  by  S  C 
Williams 

Adair,  John,  1757-1840,  American  pioneer  in  Ken- 
tucky, b  North  Carolina  He  went  into  the  Ken- 
tucky country  in  1786  and  gained  note  as  an  Indian 
fighter  and  at,  a  political  leadei  In  the  War  of  1812 
he  was  a  commander  of  Kentuc  ky  volunteers  in  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans  As  governor  of  the  state 
(1820-24)  ho  adopted  a  vigorous  program  of  inter- 
nal improvement  to  fight  hard  times 

Adak  (a'd&k,  a'dak),  off  W  Alaska,  one  of  the  ALEU- 
TI  \N  ISLANDS  In  the  Second  World  War  the  U  8 
armed  forces  established  (1942)  a  base  on  Adak, 
which  was  impoitant  in  the  Aleutian  campaign 

Adalbert,  Saint  (a'dulburt),  d  997,  bishop  of  Prague 
He  was  a  missionary  in  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Poland 
and  was  nmrt>  red  in  Danzig  fie  is  patron  of  Bohe- 
mia and  Poland  Feast  April  23 

Adalbert,  d  1072,  archbishop  of  Hamburg-Bremen, 
a  diocese  which  included  Scandinavia  He  was  a 
favorite  of  Emperor  Henry  III,  who  even  wanted 
to  install  him  as  pope  (1046),  and  was  a  guardian 
of  Henry  IV,  but  his  relentless  ambition  to  become 
ecclesiastical  ruler  of  all  N  Europe  defeated  itself 
The  nobles  envied  his  importance  at  court,  the 
abbots  hated  him  for  his  efforts  to  subordinate  the 
abbeys,  and  the  bishops  feared  his  increasing  ec- 
clesiastical power  They  accomplished  his  dismis- 
sal in  1066,  but  Henry  IV  recalled  him  m  1069 
One  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  his  time,  Adalbert, 
though  working  mainly  for  his  own  selfish  aims, 


ye 
his 


helped  to  consolidate  the  imperial>uthority.  Adam 
of  Bremen  was  hia  biographer. 

Adalia  <£dull'u),  one  of  Hainan's  sona.  Esther  9  8. 

Adalia,  Turkey  see  ANTALYA. 

Adam  [Heb  ,  -mankind],  m  the  Bible,  the  first  man 
For  the  account  of  his  creation,  of  that  of  his  wife 
EVE,  of  their  life  m  the  Garden  of  Eden  (see  ED«N, 
GARDEN  or),  of  their  first  disobedience,  and  of  their 
expulsion,  see  Gen  1  26-5  5  The  opening  chapters 
of  Genesis  are  very  interesting  to  believers  of  the 
three  principal  monotheistic  religions,  for  concep- 
tions derived  therefrom,  see  SIN  and  UKACB,  for 
examples  of  the  mass  of  legends  that  Judaism  and 
Islam  have  collected  about  the  biblical  account,  see 
LILITH  and  PSEXJDEPIORAPHA  To  St  Paul,  Adam 
represented  the  earthy  side  of  man,  as  in  1  Cor 
15  20-22,42-58  The  higher  criticism  has  seen  in 
Adam's  story  an  attempt  to  harmonize  Hebrew 
cosmogomc  myths  They  compare  Babylonian 
myths  of  creation,  which  are  similar  to  the  biblical 
account  in  many  features 

Adam,  Adolphe  Charles  (adolf  sharl'  ada'),  1803- 
66,  French  composer  of  the  popular  Cantique  de 
Nodi  He  composed  over  50  stage  works  Outstand- 
ing are  his  comic  operas,  including  Le  Postilion  de 
Longjumeau  (1836),  and  his  ballet  Giselle  (1841) 

Adam,  Alexander,  1741-1809,  Scottish  educator  and 
antiquary  As  head  of  Edinburgh  High  School 
from  1768,  he  reformed  the  methods  of  teaching 
Greek  and  Latin  His  Principles  of  Latin  and 
English  Grammar  (1772)  is  written  in  English 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Brougham,  and  Jeffrey  were 
among  his  pupils  His  Roman  Antiquities  (1791) 
made  him  famous 

Adam,  Juliette  Lamber  (zhulyef  laba'  ada'),  1836- 
1936,  French  author  and  editor  She  married  as 
her  second  husband  (1868)  Edmond  Adam,  prefect 
of  the  police  and  a  senator  Their  home  was  a 
center  for  the  Gamhetta  group  of  republicans,  in 
whose  support  she  founded  and  edited  (1879- 
99)  the  Nouvclle  Reeue  Her  works  include  Le 
Siege  de  Paris  journal  d'une  Pansienne  (1873) 
and  a  novel,  Paicnne  (1883) 

Adam,  Lambert  Sigisbert  (IfibcV  sczhesbcV  ada'), 
1700-1769,  French  sculptor,  known  as  Adam  the 
Elder  He  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  at  23  In  Rome 
he  was  employed  by  Cardinal  dc  Pohgnac  to  restore 
statues  excavated  from  the  Villa  Marius  In  1737 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Academic  royale  de  Pein- 
ture  ct  de  Sculpture  foi  his  Neptune  and  Amphitnte, 
executed  for  the  basin  of  Neptune  at  Versailles 
Fiom  then  on  he  enjoyed  constant  royal  commis- 
sions His  colossal  La  Seine  tt  la  Marne,  foi  the 
cascade  of  Saint-Cloud,  and  his  Neptune  Calming 
the  Waves  (Louvre)  are  well  known  His  brother, 
Nicolas  S6bastien  Adam  (nekoU'sabastve'),  1705- 
78,  known  as  Adam  the  Younger,  had  tho  sumo 
training  and  enjoyed  the  same  favoi  as  Lambert 
Ho  is  famous  for  his  Prometheus  Chained  (Louvre), 
his  bas-iehef  The  Maityrdom  of  St  Victoire  (chapel, 
Versailles),  his  tomb  of  Cathenne  Opalmaka 
(Nancy),  and  tho  mausoleum  of  Cardinal  de  Fleury 
A  third  brother,  Francois  Balthasar  Gaspard  Adam 
(frftsvva'  bJiltazar'  gaspar'),  1710-61,  became  sculp- 
tor to  Fredeiick  the  Great  His  work  is  to  be  seen 
in  Potsdam  arid  at  Sans  Souc  i 

Adam,  Paul  (pol),  1862-1920,  Fiench  novelist  His 
series  of  novels  treating  the  life  of  a  French  family 
from  the  fall  of  the  old  regime  through  the  July 
Monarchy  ate  brilliant  rather  than  piofound 

Adam,  Robert  (ad'um),  1728-92,  and  James  Adam, 
1740-94,  Scotti&h  architects,  brothers  They  de- 
signed important  public  and  private  buildings  in 
England  and  Scotland  and  numberless  interiors, 
pieces  of  furniture,  and  decorative  objec  ts  Robert 
possessed  the  great  creative  talents,  his  brother 
James  serving  chiefly  as  his  assistant  Robert 
Adam  drew  his  mspnation  from  Greek  and  Roman 
architecture  In  1764  he  published  the  study  Ruins 
of  the  Palace  of  Diocletian  in  Dalmatia  Utilizing 
the  c  olumns  and  decorative  motives  of  classic  ar- 
chiteefure,  he  molded  them  into  a  gieator  lightness 
of  proportion  and  an  almost  extreme  elegance 
Tins  graceful  stvle,  which  gained  great  favor  in 
his  day,  has  been  imitated  constantly  since  his 
death  Designs  imitative  of  his  work  are  said  to 
be  in  the  Adam  style  Robert  Adam  designed  his 
buildings  to  achieve  the  most  harmonious  relation 
between  tho  exterior,  the  interior,  and  the  furni- 
ture His  designs  took  account  of  every  detail, 
practically  every  object  being  executed  under  his 
direction  Among  the  artists  whom  Robert  em- 
ployed to  paint  decorations  for  walls,  ceilings,  and 
furniture  wore  Angelica  Kauflfmann  and  Antonio 
Zucchi  The  brothers  were  among  the  first  to 
group  a  row  of  London  houses  into  a  single  im- 
posing unit,  as  in  Portland  Place,  and  to  create  a 
real-estate  development,  Adelphi  Terrace,  con- 
sisting of  streets  and  houses  supported  on  brick 
catacombs  They  made  plans  for  the  citv  of  Bath 
and  designed  the  stone  screen  at  the  admiralty 
in  London  and  buildings  for  tho  Umv  of  Edin- 
burgh They  wrote  Works  in  Architecture  of 
Robert  and  James  Adam  (3  vols ,  1778-1822). 
Robert  was  architect  to  the  king  from  1762  until 
1768,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  James  Robert 
Adam  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  See 
James  Lees-Milne,  The  Age  of  Adam  (1048). 
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Adam,  town,  on  the  upper  Jordan  Joshua  316 
Adamah  (ad'umu),  Naphtahte  city  Joshua  1930 
Adam  de  la  Halle  (adfl'  du  la  ill')  or  Adam  le  Boasu 
(lii  bCstt'),  b  1237',  d  between  Jan  ,  1285,  and 
1288,  French  dramatist  and  poet,  b  Arras  He  is  the 
author  of  the  first  important  French  comic  pieces, 
Le  Jen  de  Robin  et  de  Manon,  a  witty  little  pastoral 
sometimes  called  the  earliest  comic  opera,  and  Le 
Jeu  de  la  feuillee,  a  composite  work,  fantastic  and 
satirical,  diverting  rather  than  dramatic  His  name 
appears  in  antique  form  as  Adan  de  le  Hale 
Adami  (ad'iiml)  or  Adami-nekeb  (-ne'-).  border 
town  of  Naphtah  Adami-nekeb  RV  Two  towns, 
Adami  and  Nekeb,  m  AV  Joshua  19  33 
Adamic,  Louis  (ad'umtk),  1899-,  Ameucan  author, 
b  Blato,  Slovenia,  now  in  Yugoslavia  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1913  and  worked  as  a  labor- 
er m  many  sections  of  the  country,  educating  him- 
self by  wide  reading  His  first  book,  Dynamite 
(1931),  is  a  history  of  the  labor  movement  ui  the 
United  States  Adamic  has  been  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  immigrant's  problems  m  America,  and 
his  Laughing  in  the  Jungle  (1932)  and  My  America 
(1938)  record  his  personal  experiences  in  this  field, 
The  Native's  Return  (1934),  made  possible  by  a 
Guggenheim  fellowship,  describes  an  expatriate's 
visit  to  Yugoslavia  Pleading  the  cause  of  racial 
tolerance  and  unity  and  discussing  the  immigrant's 
cultural  contribution  to  the  United  States,  Adamic 
has  also  written  From  Many  Lands  (1940)  and  A 
Nation  of  Nations  (1945) 
Adam  le  Bossu  see  ADAM  DE  LA  HALLE 
Adamnan,  Saint  (a'dumnan),  624 '-704,  Irish  abbot 
of  lona  He  was  instrumental  in  effecting  the 
adoption  by  the  Celts  of  the  Roman  paschal  rule 
He  is  the  author  of  a  life  of  St  Columba 
Adams.  Abigail  (Smith),  1744-1818,  wife  of  Piesi- 
dent  John  ADAMS  and  mother  of  President  John 
Qumcy  ADAMS,  b  Weymouth,  Mass  A  lively, 
intelligent  woman,  she  was  the  chief  figure  m  the 
social  life  of  her  husband's  administration  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  influential  of  the 
first  ladies  m  the  history  of  the  United  States  Her 
detailed  letters  are  a  vivid  source  of  social  history 
The  correspondom  e  with  her  husband  was  edited 
in  a  number  of  volumes  by  Charles  Franc  is  Adams, 
letters  to  her  sister,  Mary  Smith  Crane h,  are  in 
New  Letters  of  Abigail  Adams,  1788-1801  (1947) 
Boo  biographies  bv  Laura  E  Richards  (1917), 
Dorothie  Bobbe  (1029),  and  Janet  Whitney  (1947) 
Adams,  Brooks,  1848-1927,  American  histoimn,  b 
Qumcy,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard,  1870,  son  of  Charles 
Francis  ADAMS  (1807-8b)  His  theory  that  civili- 
zation rose  and  fell  a<  cording  to  the  growth  and 
decline  of  commerce  was  hrst  developed  in  The 
Law  of  Civilization  and  Decay  (1895)  Adams 
applied  it  to  his  own  capitalistic  age,  of  which  he 
was  a  militant  ciitic,  but  failed  to  find  the  universal 
law  which  he  persistently  sought  His  ideas  greatly 
influenced  his  brother  Henry  ADAMS,  whose  essays 
he  edited  m  The  Degradation  of  the  D<mocratic 
Dogma  (1919)  In  America's  Economic  Supremacy 
(1900,  reissued  1947),  Brooks  said  that  Western 
Europe  had  already  begun  to  decline  and  that  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States  were  the  only  potential 
great  powers  loft  His  other  c  hief  works  were  The 
Emancipation  of  Massachusetts  (1887),  The  New 
Empire  (1902),  and  Theory  of  Social  Revolutions 
(1913)  See  J  T  Adams,  The  Adams  Family 
(1930) 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  1807-86,  American  states- 
man, minister  to  Great  Britain  (1861 -08),  b  Bos- 
ton, son  of  John  Qumcy  ADAMS  After  a  boyhood 
spent  in  various  European  capitals,  he  was  gradu- 
ated (1825)  from  Harvard  and  studied  law  under 
Daniel  Webster  He  practiced  m  Boston,  looked 
after  his  father's  business  affairs,  and  wrote  artu  les 
on  American  history  for  the  North  American  Re- 
mew  Adams  served  (1840-45)  in  both  branches 
of  the  state  legislature,  founded  and  edited  the 
Boston  Whig,  and  became  a  leader  of  the  Con- 
science Whigs  In  1848  he  was  the  FKLE-SOIL 
PARTY  candidate  for  the  vice  presidency  He  rep- 
resented (1858-01)  his  father's  old  district  in  Con- 
gress and  assumed  prominence  as  a  Republican 
leader  Upon  Howard's  advice,  Lincoln  appointed 
him  minister  to  Great  Britain  In  the  face  of  Eng- 
lish sympathy  for  the  Confederacy,  he  maintained 
the  Northern  cause  with  wisdom  and  a  bold  dignity 
that  won  British  respect,  particularK  m  the  serious 
Trent  and  Alabama  incidents  He  later  repre- 
sented the  United  States  m  the  settlement  of  the 
ALABAMA  CLAIMS  He  published  many  political 
pamphlets  and  addresses  and  was  an  editor  of  the 
works  (10  vols  ,  1850-56)  of  his  grandfather,  John 
Adams  and  of  the  diary  (12  vols  ,  1874-77)  of  his 
father  See  biography  by  his  son,  Charles  Francis 
Adams  (1900),  W  C  Ford,  ed  ,  A  Cycle  of  Adams 
Letters,  1861-1865  (1920),  J  T  Adams,  The  Adams 
Family  (1930) 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  1835-1915,  American  econ- 
omist and  historian,  b  Boston,  grad  Harvard, 
1856,  son  of  Charles  Francis  ADAMS  (1807-86)  In 
the  Civil  War  he  fought  at  Antietam  and  Gettys- 
burg and  was  brevetted  brigadier  general  of  volun- 
teers Adams  became  a  railroad  expert  after  the 
war,  writing  Chapters  ofEne  (1871),  which  exposed 
the  corrupt  financing  of  the  Erie  RR,  and  Rail- 
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roads  Their  Origin  and  Problems  (1878)  In  1869 
he  became  a  member,  and  from  1872  to  1879  was 
chairman,  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Hail  toad 
Commissioners,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  nation 
Adams  was  made  chairman  of  the  government 
directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  in  1878  and  became 

S  resident  in  1884,  but  was  ousted  by  the  forces  of 
ay  GOULD  ui  1890  His  reform  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  home  town  of  the  Adamses,  Qumcy, 
Mass  ,  was  described  in  The  New  Departure  in  the 
Common  Schools  of  Quincy  (1879),  and  the  Quincy 
system  was  widely  adopted  Adams  served  24 
years  on  the  Harvard  Board  of  Overseers  and  was 
president  (1895-1915)  of  the  Massachusetts  Histor- 
ical Society  He  wrote  Three  Episodes  of  Massa- 
chusetts History  (1892) ,  Studies  Military  and  Diplo- 
matic, 1775-1865  (1911),  Trans- Atlantic  Historical 
Solidarity  (1913),  which  was  a  collection  of  lectures 
he  had  given  at  Oxford,  and  biographies  of  his 
father  (1900)  and  Ruhard  Henry  Dana  (1890) 
See  his  autobiography  (1916),  W  C  Ford,  od  ,  A 
Cycle  of  Adams  Letters,  1861-l8b5  (1920),  J  T 
Adams,  The  Adams  Family  (1930) 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  1866-,  U  S  Secretary  of 
tho  Navy  (1929-33),  b  Qumcy,  Mass  ,  grandson 
of  Charles  Francis  Adams  (1807-86)  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Harvard  (B  A  ,  1888,  LL  B  ,  1892)  and 
from  1898  to  1929  was  treasurer  of  tho  Corporation 
of  Harvard  College  He  practiced  law  for  a  brief 
period  in  Boston  but  for  most  of  his  life  has  been 
connected  with  a  wide  variety  of  business  enter- 
prises in  that  city  and  elsewhere  Adams  served 
m  the  cabinet  of  Herbert  Hoover  An  expert 
yachtsman,  he  captained  the  Resolute  in  defeating 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  Shamrock  IV  m  1920 

Adams,  Charles  Kendall,  1835-1902,  American  his- 
torian and  educator,  b  Derby,  Vt ,  grad  Umv  of 


Michigan,  1861  He  was  assistant  professor  (1863- 
67)  and  professor  (1867-85)  of  history  at  Michigan, 
president  of  Cornell  Umv  (1885-92),  and  president 


of  tho  Umv  of  Wisconsin  (1892-1901)  Adams 
pioneered  in  introducing  the  seminar  method  into 
the  United  States  and  wrote  several  historical 
works,  but  was  better  known  for  his  administrative 
ability  Cornell  and,  especially,  Wisconsin  ex- 
panded tremendously  under  his  leadership  bee 
biography  by  C  F  Smith  (1924) 
Adams,  Frank  Dawson,  1859-1942,  Canadian  geol- 
ogist, b  Montreal,  educated  at  Me  Gill  Umv  ,  Yale, 
Johns  Hopkins,  and  Heidelberg  (Ph  D  ,  1892)  He 
was  long  associated  w  ith  McGill  Umv  — as  Logan 
professor  of  geology,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  applied 
science,  vice  principal,  and,  for  a  time,  acting  prin- 
cipal He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  as  well  as  of  Canada,  a  fellow  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London  (bv  whom  he  was 
awarded  the  Wollaston  gold  medal),  and  a  member 
of  many  noted  scientific  bodies  His  Birth  and 
Development  of  the  Geological  Sciences  (1938)  is 
authoritative,  as  are  his  many  pamphlets  and 
papers  on  various  aspects  of  geology 
Adams,  Franklin  Pierce,  pseud  F.  P.  A  ,  1881-, 
American  columnist  and  author,  b  Chicago,  stud- 
ied at  Armour  Scientific  Academy  and  the  Umv  of 
Michigan  Ho  began  (1003)  work  as  a  columnist 
on  the  Chicago  Journal  and  continued  it  on  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  the  Tnbmu,  the  World, 
the  Herald  Tribune,  and  the  Post  His  column, 
"The  Conning  Tower,"  consisted  of  verse  and 
humorous  comment,  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween F  P  A  and  his  contributors  His  Saturday 
column,  an  account  of  his  weekly  activities,  imi- 
tated the  style  and  language  of  Samuel  Pepvs  and 
was  repubhshed  as  The  Diary  of  Our  Own  Samuel 
Pepys  1911-1984  (2  vols,  1935)  In  1938  he  be- 
came a  member  of  tho  cast  of  the  radio  program 
"Information  Please  " 

Adams,  George  Burton,  1851-1925,  American  his- 
torian, b  Fairfield,  Vt ,  grad  Beloit  College  (B  A  , 
1873,  M  A  ,  1876),  Yale  (B  D  ,  1877),  and  Leipzig 
(Ph  D  ,  1886)  Professor  of  history  at  Yale  (1888- 
1925)  and  editor  of  the  American  Historical  Review 
(1895-1913),  he  wrote  Civilization  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  (1894),  The  Growth  of  the  French  Nation 
(1896),  and  The  History  of  England  from  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  to  the  Death  of  John  (WM-1%16) 
(1905,  Vol  II  in  William  Hunt  and  R  L  Poolo, 
od  ,  The  Political  History  of  England)  His  studies 
in  English  constitutional  history,  notably  The 
Origin  of  the  English  Constitution  (1912,  2d  od  , 
enlarged,  1920)  and  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land (1921,  revised  by  R  L  Schujler,  1934),  were 
lus  greatest  contributions  to  historical  knowledge 
Adams,  Hannah,  1755-1831,  American  writer,  b 
Medfield,  Mass  She  was  perhaps  the  fit  at  woman 
in  the  United  States  to  make  writing  pay  as  a  pro- 
fession Most  of  her  books  were  compilations  show- 
ing industry  and  great  care  An  Alphabetical  Com- 
pendium of  the  Various  Sects  (1784),  which  went 
through  four  editions,  was  the  most  successful  Her 
Summary  History  of  New  England  (1799)  was  a 
pioneer  history  of  the  region  and  in  an  abridged 
foi  m  won  favor  as  a  school  text 
Adams,  Henry  (Henry  Brooks  Adams),  1838-1918, 
American  historian,  b  Boston,  grad  Harvard, 
1858;  son  of  Charles  Francis  ADAMS  (1807-86). 
He  was  secretary  (1861-68)  to  hia  father,  then 
U  8.  minister  at  the  Court  of  St  James's  Upon 


ADAMS,  JAMES  TRUSLOW 

Ms  return  to  the  United  States,  having  already 
abandoned  the  law  and  seeing  no  opportunity  in 
the  traditional  Adams  calling,  politics,  he  buefly 
tried  journalism  Ho  reluctantu  accepted  (1870) 
an  offer  to  teach  medieval  history  at  Harvard,  but 
Btaved  on  seven  years  and  also  edited  (1870-76) 
the  North  Ameruan  Review  In  1877  Adams  moved 
to  Washington,  D  C  ,  his  home  thereafter  lie 
wrote  a  Rood  biography  of  Albeit  Gallatm  (1879), 
a  less  satisfactory  one  of  John  Randolph  (1882), 
and  two  novels  (the  hrat  anonymously  and  the 
second  under  a  pseudonym) — Democracy  (1880),  a 
cutting  satne  on  politics,  and  Esther  (1884)  His 
exhaustive  study  of  the  admimstiations  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Madison,  History  of  the  Untied  States  of 
America  (9  vols  ,  1889-91,  repnnted  m  3  vole, 
1929,  condensed  and  ed  by  Heibert  Agar  as  The 
Formative  Years,  2  vols  ,  1947),  is  one  of  the  major 
achievements  of  Ameiicun  historical  writing 
Famous  for  its  style,  it  is  deficient,  perhaps,  in 
understanding  the  basic  economic  foices  at  work, 
but  the  first  six  chapters  constitute  one  of  the  best 
social  sui  veys  of  any  pei  lod  in  U  S  history.  Never 
of  a  sanguine  ternpei  ament,  Adams  became  even 
more  pessimistic  after  the  suicide  (1885)  of  his 
adored  wife  He  abandoned  American  history  and 
began  a  series  of  restless  join ne> ings,  physical  and 
mental,  m  an  effort  to  achieve  a  basic  philosophy 
of  history  Drawing  upon  the  physical  scienoes  for 
guidance  and  influenced  by  his  brothei,  Brooks 
ADAMS,  he  found  a  satisfactory  unifying  principle 
in  force  or  energy  He  selected  for  intensive  treat- 
ment two  periods — 1050-1250,  presented  m  Mont- 
Saint-Michel  and  Chartres  (privately  printed  1904, 
pub  1913),  and  his  own  era,  presented  in  The 
Education  of  Henry  Adams  (pavately  printed  1906, 
pub  1918)  The  first  is  a  biilhant  idealization  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  specifically  of  the  13th-century 
unity  brought  about  by  the  fon  e  of  the  Virgin,  then 
dominant  The  second,  although  written  in  the 
third  person  and  reticent  about  much  of  hia  life, 
was  classified  by  his  publishers  as  an  autobiography 
Another  tour  de  force,  it  desci  ibes  his  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  achieve  intellectual  peace  in  an  age  when 
the  force  of  the  dynamo  is  dominant  These  two 
books,  containing  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
English  ever  written,  lather  than  his  monumental 
History,  won  Adams  his  lasting  place  as  a  major 
American  writer  The  Degradation  of  the  Democrat- 
ic Dogma  (1919),  edited  and  prefaced  by  a  memoir 
of  Hemy  Adams  by  his  bt  other  Brooks,  contains 
three  biilhant  essays  on  his  philosophy  of  history — 
"The  Tendency  of  Histoiy,"  "A  Letter  to  Ameri- 
can Teachers  of  Historj. "  (pub  separately  in  1910), 
and  "The  Rule  of  Phase  Applied  to  History  " 
Friendships,  especially  those  with  John  HAY  and 
Clarence  Kmo,  played  a  large  part  in  Adams's 
life,  and  his  personal  letters  levcal  a  warmer  man, 
for  an  Adams,  than  one  might  suspect  See  his 
letters  (ed  by  W  C  *ord,  2  vols  ,  1930-38),  J  T 
Adams,  Henry  Adams  (19}}),  Ward  Thoron,  ed  , 
The  Letters  of  Mrs  Henry  Adams,  1865-1H8S 
(1936) ,  H  D  Cater,  ed  ,  Henry  Adams  and  His 
Friends  a  Collection  of  His  Unpublished  Letters 
(1947),  Ernest  Samuels,  The  Young  Henry  Adams 
(1948) 

Adams,  Henry  Cullen.  1850-1900,  American  legis- 
lator and  dairyman,  b  Oneida  co  ,  N  Y  ,  attended 
the  Unjv  of  Wisconsin  A  farmer  near  Madison, 
Wis  ,  he  was  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner 
(1895-1902)  and,  as  Congressman  after  1902,  he 
championed  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  and  the 
Adams  Act  (for  the  support  of  state  agricultural 
experiment  stations) 

Adams,  Herbert,  1868-1945,  American  sculptor,  b 
West  Concord,  Vt  Ho  is  known  especially  for  his 
portrait  busts,  some  of  which  are  tinted  The 
McMillan  Fountain  in  Washington,  D  C  ,  and  the 
statue  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  m  Bryant  Park, 
New  York  city,  are  among  his  finest  works  Adams 
was  a  founder  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society 

Adams,  Herbert  Baxter,  1850-1901,  American  his- 
torian, b  Shutesbury,  near  Amherst,  Mass  ,  grad 
Amhorst,  1872  In  1870,  the  >ear  ho  received  hia 
doctorate  at  Heidelberg,  he  became  one  of  the 
original  faculty  of  Johns  Hopkins  Umv  There,  in 
1880,  he  began  his  famous  seminar  in  history,  in 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the  next  generation 
of  American  historians  received  their  training 
Adams  founded  the  "Johns  Hopkins  Studies  in 
Hibtoiical  and  Political  Science,"  the  first  of  such 
series,  and  brought  about  the  organization  in  1884 
of  the  American  Histoi  ical  Association  of  which  he 
was  secretary  until  1900  He  wrote  The  Germanic 
Origin  of  New  England  Towns  (1882),  Life  and 
Writings  ofJared  Sparks  (1893),  and  many  articles 
and  repoi  ts  on  the  study  of  the  social  sciences  which 
were  very  influential  in  their  day  See  W  S  Holt, 
ed  ,  Historical  Scholarship  in  the  Unit«d  States, 
1876-1901,  as  Revealed  in  the  Correspondence  of 
Herbert  B  Adams  (1938) 

Adams,  Isaac,  1802-83,  American  inventor,  b  Roch- 
ester, N  H  He  in  vented  (1827)  the  Adams  power 
press,  which  supplanted  the  hand  press  and  was 
for  many  decades  a  superior  aid  in  producing  artis- 
tic printing 

Adams,  James  Truslow  (trfl'slS),  1878-1949,  Amer- 
ican historian,  b.  Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  grad  Pol>  technio 
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ADAMS,  JOHN 

Institute  of  Brooklyn  (B  A  ,  1898)  and  Yale  (M  AM 
1000)  In  the  First  World  War  he  was  a  captain 
in  military  intelligence  and  later  was  detailed  to  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  The  Founding  of  New 
England  (1921),  which  brought  him  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  history  for  1922,  was  followed  by  Revolu- 
tionary New  England,  1691-1776  (1923)  and  New 
England  in  the  Republic,  1776-1850  (1926)  Among 
the  befit  of  his  many  booka  are  Provincial  Society, 
ir>90~176$  (Vol  III  in  the  "History  of  American 
Life"  series,  1927)  and  The  Epic  of  America  (1931), 
which  was  widely  translated  The  March  of  De- 
mocracy (2  vola  ,  1932-33)  and  America's  Tragedy 
(1934)  wore  also  popular  The  Adams  Family  (1930) 
and  Henry  Adams  (1933)  were  books  on  the  famous 
Massachusetts  clan  by  an  unrelated  descendant  of 
the  Virginia  Adamses  Adams,  who  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  London  as  representative  of  his  pub- 
lishers, Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  wrote  Huilding  the 
British  Empire:  to  the  End  of  the  First  Empire 
(1938)  and  Empire  on  the  Seven  Seas  the  British. 
Empire,  1784-19S9  (1940)  He  was  also  editor  in 
chief  of  Dictionary  of  American  History  (6  vola , 
1940,  rev  ed  ,  1942),  Allot  of  American  History 
(1943),  and  Album  of  American  History  (4  vols , 
1944-48) ,  three  valuable  reference  works  Some  of 
his  later  writings  reflect  his  obvious  distaste  for  the 
New  Deal,  of  which  he  was  a  vigorous  critic  (he  had 
retired  from  Wall  St.  in  1912  to  devote  himself  to 
history). 

Adams,  John,  1735-1826, 2d  President  of  the  United 
States  (1797-1801),  b  Quincy  (then  in  Bramtree), 
Mass  ,  grad.  Harvard,  1755  A  lawyer,  he  emerged 
into  politics  as  an  opponent  of  the  Stamp  Act  and, 
after  moving  to  Boston,  was  a  leader  m  the  patriot 
group  opposing  the  British  measures  that  were 
leading  to  the  American  Revolution  Sent  (1774) 
to  the  First  Continental  Congress,  Adams  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  in  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  he  was  a  moderate  but  forceful  revolu- 
tionary He  proposed  George  Washington  as  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Continental  troops  to  bind 
Virginia  more  tightly  to  the  patriot  cause  He 
favored  the  DECLARATION  or  INDEPENDENCE,  was 
a  member  of  the  drafting  committee,  and  argued 
eloquently  for  it  As  a  diplomat  seeking  foreign 
aid  for  the  just-born  nation,  he  had  a  thorny  career 
Appointed  (1777)  to  succeed  Silas  Deane  as  a  com- 
missioner to  France,  he  accomplished  little  before 
returning  home  (1779)  to  be  a  major  figure  in  the 
Massachusetts  constitutional  convention  Back  he 
went  (1779)  to  Franco,  where  he  quarreled  with 
Vergennes  and  was  able  to  lend  little  assistance  to 
Benjamin  Franklin  in  his  peace  efforts  His  at- 
tempts to  negotiate  a  loan  from  the  Netherlands 
were  long  fruitless,  but  in  1782  he  did  secure  a  loan 
Adams  was  one  of  the  negotiators  who  drew  up  the 
momentous  Treaty  of  Pans  (1783)  to  end  the 
American  Revolution  After  this  service  he  ob- 
tained another  Dutch  loan  and  then  was  envoy 
(1785-88)  to  Groat  Britain,  where  he  mot  with 
British  coldness  and  unwillingness  to  discuss  the 
problems  growing  out  of  the  treaty  He  asked  for 
his  own  recall  and  ended  a  significant  but  dis- 
couraging diplomatic  career  In  Americu  once 
more,  he  was  chosen  Vice  President  and  served 
throughout  Georgo  Washington's  administration 
(1789-97)  Though  he  inclined  to  conservative 
policies,  he  acted  somewhat  as  a  balance  wheel  in 
the  partisan  contest  between  Alexander  HAMILTON 
and  Thomas  JEFFERSON  In  the  1796  election 
Adams  was  chosen  to  succeed  Washington  as 
President  despite  the  reluctance  of  Hamilton  The 
Adams  administration  was  one  of  crwis  and  con- 
flict, in  which  the  President  showed  an  honest  and 
stubborn  integrity,  and  though  allied  wjth  Hamil- 
ton and  the  conservative  property  -respecting  Fed- 
eralists, he  waa  not  dominated  by  them  m  their 
struggle  against  the  vigorously  rising,  more  broadly 
democratic  forces  led  by  Jefferson  Though  the 
Federalists  worn  pro-British  and  strongly  opposed 
to  poet- Revolutionary  Franco,  Adams  by  concili- 
ation prevented  the  near  war  of  1798  (sco  XYZ 
AFFAIR)  from  developing  into  a  real  war  between 
France  and  the  United  States  Nor  did  the  Presi- 
dent wholeheartedly  endorse  the  ALIEN  AND  SEDI- 
TION ACTS  (1798),  aimed  at  the  Anti-Federalists 
He  was,  however,  detested  by  his  Jeffersoman 
enemies,  and  in  the  election  of  1801  he  and  Hamil- 
ton were  both  submerged  in  the  tide  of  Jeffersoman 
democracy  After  1801  Adams  lived  in  retirement 
at  Qumcy  (m  a  mansion  given  in  1946  to  the  nation 
as  a  historic  site),  issuing  sober  and  highly  re- 
spected political  statements  and  writing  many  let- 
ters, notably  those  to  Jefferson  By  remarkable 
coincident  e  he  and  Jefferson  died  on  the  same  day, 
Independence  Day,  July  4,  1826  John  Adams 
and  his  wife,  Abigail  ADAMS,  founded  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  of  the  United  States, 
their  son,  John  Qumcy  ADAMS,  was  also  President. 
See  works  of  John  Adams  (10  vols ,  ed  by  J  Q 
Adams  and  C  F  Adams,  1851-68,  Vol  I  is  a  biog- 
raphy by  C  F  Adams) ,  The  Selected  Writings  of 
John  Adams  and  John  Qiuncy  Adams  (ed  by  Adri- 
enne  Koch  and  William  Peden,  1946) ,  biographies 
by  John  T  Morse  (1884)  and  Gilbert  Chinard 
(1933);  James  Truslow  Adams,  Th«  Adam* 
Family  (1930). 
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Adams,  John  Couch,  1819-92,  English  astronomer, 
grad  8t  John's  College,  Cambridge,  1843  By 
mathematical  calculation  based  on  irregularities 
in  the  motion  of  Uranus,  be  predicted  the  position 
of  the  then  unknown  planet  NBPTUNB  Because 
of  delay  in  making  in  England  a  telescopic  search 
for  the  planet,  the  credit  for  the  discovery  went  to 
a  Frenchman,  LKVEHRIER  In  1858  Adams  became 
professor  of  mathematics  at  St  Andrews  Univ., 
but  he  soon  returned  to  Cambridge,  to  occupy  the 
Lowndean  chair  of  astronomy  and  geometry  until 
his  death  From  1861  he  was  also  director  of  the 
university  observatory,  preferring  this  post  to  that 
of  astronomer  royal,  which  was  offered  to  him  in 
1881  He  made  valuable  studies  of  the  moon's 
motions,  of  the  Leonids  in  the  great  meteor  shower 
of  1866,  and  of  terrestrial  magnetism  His  col- 
lected papers,  edited  by  his  brother,  were  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge  in  1896  and  1901. 

Adams,  John  Qumcy,  1767-1848,  6th  President  of 
the  United  States  (1825-29),  b  Qumcy  (then  m 
Bramtree),  Mass  ,  son  of  John  and  Abigail  Adams 
and  father  of  Charles  Francis  Adams  (1807-86). 
Ho  accompanied  his  father  on  missions  to  Europe 
and  gained  broad  knowledge  from  study  and  travel 
— he  even  accompanied  (1781-83)  Francis  Dana  to 
Russia — before  returning  home  to  graduate  (1788) 
from  Harvard  and  to  study  law  Washington  ap- 
pointed (1794)  him  minister  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  in  his  father's  administration  he  was  minister 
to  Prussia  (1797-1801).  In  1803  he  became  a  U  8. 
Senator  as  a  Federalist,  but  his  independence  of 
mind  led  him  to  approve  Jeffersoman  policies  in 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  in  the  Embargo  Act 
of  1807,  the  Federalists  were  outraged,  and  he  re- 
signed (1808)  Sent  as  minister  to  Russia  m  1809, 
he  was  well  received  at  the  tsarist  court,  but  the 
wars  of  Napoleon  eclipsed  Russian-American  rela- 
tions He  then  helped  to  draw  up  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  (1814),  and  his  diplomatic  training  was  com- 
pleted as  minister  to  Great  Britain  As  Secretary 
of  State  (1817-25)  under  President  James  Monroe, 
Adams  gained  an  enduring  fame  His  best-known 
achievement  was  the  MONROE  DOCTRINE  (1823), 
but  m  other  ways  also  he  gave  the  United  States 
a  firmer  position  as  a  power  dealing  with  equals 
In  1824  Adams  was  a  candidate  for  the  U  S  presi- 
dency The  Democrats  under  Andrew  JACKSON 
and  the  Whigs  under  Henry  CLAY  were  closely 
matched,  and  the  election  was  decided  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  There  Clay  supported  Adams 
and  made  ham  President  Adams  then  appointed 
Clay  Secretary  of  State,  but  the  Democrats'  cry 
that  the  appointment  fulfilled  a  corrupt  bargain 
was  unfounded  in  fact  With  little  popular  support 
and  without  a  party,  Adams  had  an  unhappy,  in- 
effective administration  After  Jackson  won  the  1828 
election,  Adams  retired  to  Quimy  but  emerged 
(1829)  and  won  a  new  renown  as  U  S  Representa- 
tive (1831-48),  he  was  eloquent  m  attacking  slav- 
ery, the  GAG  RULFS,  and  all  measures  that  would 
expand  slavery  His  coldness  and  rather  gloomy 
introspection  still  kept  him  from  general  popu- 
larity, but  he  was  respected  for  his  high-mmded- 
iieBs  and  his  great  knowledge.  His  interest  m 
science  led  him  to  promote  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution His  diary  (selections  ed  by  C  F  Adams, 
12  vols  ,  1874-77,  abridged  by  Allan  Nevms,  1928) 
is  a  truly  valuable  historic  document  Most  of  his 
writings  were  edited  by  W  C  Ford  (7  vols  ,  1913- 
17)  and  some  appear  in  The  Selected  Writings  of 
John  and  John  Quincy  Adams  (ed  by  Adnenne 
Koch  and  William  Peden,  1946)  See  biographies 
by  John  T  Morse  (1883)  and  Bennett  Champ 
Clark  (1932);  Dorothie  Bobbe,  Mr  and  Mrs  John 
Quincy  Adams  (1930),  James  Truslow  Adams, 
The  Adams  Family  (1930) ,  Samuel  Flagg  Bemis, 
John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  Foundations  of  Amen- 
can  Foreign  Policy  (1949) 

Adams,  Maude,  1872-,  American  actress,  b  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah  Her  name  was  Kiskadden,  but 
she  used  her  mother's  maiden  name  At  16  she 
left  school  to  play  an  mgAnue  role  m  the  E  H 
Sothern  company  When  John  Drew  came  under 
Charles  Frohman's  management,  Miss  Adams  was 
selected  as  Drew's  supporting  lady  in  the  Empire 
Stock  Company,  opening  with  Clyde  Fitch's 
Masked  Ball  (1892)  Sho  supported  Drew  for  five 
years  and  finally  made  her  first  stellar  appearance 
in  Barne's  Little  Minister  (1897),  the  first  of  his 
plays  in  which  she  became  famous  Others  include 
Quality  Street  (1901),  What  Every  Woman  Knows 
(1908),  and  the  play  for  which  she  was  most  loved, 
Peter  Pan  (1905)  She  also  played  m  Rostand's 
L'Aiglon  (1900)  and  Chantfder  (1911)  In  retire- 
ment after  1918,  Miss  Adams  made  contributions 
to  the  development  of  stage  lighting,  m  1937  she 
became  professor  of  drama  at  Stephens  College 

Adams,  Roger,  1889-,  American  chemist,  b  Boston, 
grad  Harvard  (B  A ,  1909,  PhD,  1912)  and 
studied  in  Berlin.  After  1916  he  taught  at  the 
Umv  of  Illinois  Ho  served  m  the  First  World 
War  with  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  and  m 
the  Second  World  War  on  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Board  and  the  National  Defense  Research  Com- 
mittee and  as  scientific  adviser  in  the  American- 
occupied  gone  in  Germany.  Among  his  contribu- 
tions to  chemistry  are  the  development  of  methods 


of  identifying  and  preparing  substances  and  of  n«w 
methods  of  synthesis.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
synthesue  the  local  anesthetics  butyn  and  pro- 
caine  He  has  long  been  connected  in  various  ca- 
pacities with  the  annual  publication  of  Organic 
Syntheses  (editor  m  chief  of  Vols  I  and  VIII,  1921, 
1927),  with  J.  R.  Johnson  he  wrote  Elementary 
Laboratory  Experiments inOryamc  Chemistry  (1928). 

Adams,  Samuel,  1722-1803,  American  Revolution- 
ary patriot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, b  Boston,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard,  1740,  second 
cousin  of  John  Adams.  A  brewer,  he  undertook 
a  political  career  and  was  a  member  (1764-74)  and 
clerk  (1766-74)  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature  As  colonial  resistance  to  British 
laws  stiffened,  Adams  spoke  for  the  discontented 
and  replaced  James  OTIS  as  leader  of  the  extremists. 
He  drafted  a  protest  against  the  Stamp  Act  in 
1765  and,  as  clerk,  composed  documents  of  historic 
significance  More  important,  he  used  his  able  pen 
in  pamphleteering  against  the  British  and  for  the 
NATURAL  RIGHTS  of  man  With  the  help  of  such 
men  as  John  Hancock  he  organised  the  revolu- 
tionary Sons  of  Liberty  and  helped  to  foment 
revolt  through  the  Committees  of  Correspondence. 
He  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  BOSTON  TEA 
PARTY.  Thomas  GAOE  issued  a  warrant  for  the  ar- 
rest of  Adams  and  Hancock,  but  they  escaped  pun- 
ishment and  continued  to  stir  up  lethargic  patriots. 
Samuel  Adams  was  a  member  (1774-81)  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  but  after  independence  was 
declared  his  influence  declined,  the  "radical"  was 
replaced  by  more  conservative  leaders,  who  tended 
to  look  upon  Adams  as  an  irresponsible  agitator. 
He  later  (1794-97)  served  as  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts See  selection  of  his  writings  ed  by  Elisa- 
beth Lawson  (1946),  biographies  by  J  K  Hosmer 
(1885),  R  V.Harlow  (1923),  and  J  C  Miller  (1936) 

Adams,  Sarah  Flower,  1805-48,  English  poet  She 
began  early  to  contribute  to  the  Monthly  Reposi- 
tory In  1841  Vivta  Perpetua,  a  dramatic  poem, 
was  published  Hei  best  work  was  in  hymns,  the 
most  widely  known  is  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee 

Adams,  Walter  Sydney,  1876-,  American  astron- 
omer, b.  Autioch,  Syria,  grad  Dartmouth,  1898, 
and  studied  at  the  universities  of  Chicago  and 
Munich  He  has  written  extensively  on  the  mo- 
tions of  the  stars  and  on  the  spectroscopy  of  tho 
sun  and  stars  In  1901  he  became  assistant  in  the 
Yerkes  Observatory  on  Lake  Geneva,  Wis  ,  go- 
ing to  Mt  Wilson  Observatory  in  California  as 
astronomer  in  1909,  he  became  director  in  1923 
In  1946  he  retired  as  director  to  become  research 
associate  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 

Adams,  Wayman,  1883-,  American  portrait  painter, 
b  Muncio,  Ind  ,  son  oT  a  f aimer  Ho  worked  at  a 
lunch  counter  and  later  as  manager  of  a  restaurant 
in  Indianapolis  while  he  studied  art  at  the  John 
Herron  Ait  Institute  From  1910  to  1912  he  stud- 
ied abroad  with  William  Chase  and  Robert  Henri 
In  1914  ho  established  his  reputation  as  a  brilliant 
portraitist  His  painting  is  spontaneous  and  his 
characterization  dramatic  and  penetrating  His 
portrait  of  Joseph  Ponnell  (Art  Inst  ,  Chicago)  is  a 
well-known  example  of  his  work 

Adams,  William  (Will  Adams),  1564 ?-l620,  first 
Englishman  to  visit  Japan  As  pilot  of  a  Dutch 
ship,  he  reached  there  in  1600  lie  soon  became  a 
favorite  of  IEYASU  Adams's  knowledge  of  ship- 
building, navigation,  mathematics,  and  Western 
affairs  proved  valuable  Many  of  the  longer  voy- 
ages which  the  Japanese  made  were  in  vessels  con- 
structed under  his  direction  Adams  attempted  to 
foster  trade  relations  with  England,  and  he  him- 
self made  trading  tripe  to  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 
Siam,  and  Cochin  China  He  married  a  Japanese 
woman,  acquired  a  Japanese  name,  and  was  given 
an  estate  at  Yokosuka  He  remained  in  Japan  un- 
til his  death  See  his  letters  (ed.  by  Thomas  Ilun- 
dall,  1850)  and  his  log-book  (od  by  C  J.  Purnell, 
1916),  F  R  Dulles,  Eastward  Ho'  the  First  Eng- 
lish Adventurers  to  the  Orient  (1931) 

Adams,  William,  1807-80,  American  clergyman,  b 
Colchester,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  1827,  and  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  1830  After  serving  for  40 
years  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  m  New  York 
city,  he  became  in  1874  president  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  which  he  had  helped  found 

Adams,  William  Taylor,  pseud  Oliver  Optic,  1822- 
97,  American  writer  of  juvenile  stories,  b  Modway, 
Mass  He  edited  Oliver  Optic's  Magazine,  1867-75, 
and  wrote  116  books,  many  of  them  related,  such  as 
the  "Great  Western"  series,  and  many  newspaper 
stories  All  combined  exciting  tales  with  whole- 
some, if  elementary,  instruction 

Adams.  1  Town  (pop  12,608),  NW  Mass ,  in  the 
Berkshires  and  on  the  Hoosio  river;  me  1778.  It 
has  textile  and  paper  nulls  and  calcium  quarries 
Susan  B  Anthony  was  born  here  There  is  an 
18th-century  Friends'  meetinghouse  S  Village 
(pop  1,594),  N  N  Y  ,  SW  of  Watertown,  in  a  dairy 
region,  inc.  1851  Paint  and  patent  medicines  are 
made  here  3  City  (pop  1,310),  central  Wis.,  3 
of  Wisconsin  Rapids,  founded  before  1860  as  Lower 
Friendship,  me  1926 

Adams,  Mount.  1  Peak  in  New  Hampshire'  see 
PRESIDENTIAL  RANQB.  8  Peak,  12,307  ft,  high, 
SW  Wash ,  in  the  Cascade  Range. 
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Atom's  Bridge  or  Rama's  Bridge,  chain  of  shoals, 
c  20  mi  long,  between  Rameswaram  island  and  a 
peninsula  of  Ceylon  A  sort  of  natural  bridge  be- 
tween India  and  Ceylon,  it  is  said  by  legend  to  be 
the  site  of  a  causeway  built  by  Rama,  hero  of  the 
Ramayana 

Adam's-needle  •  see  YUCCA 

Adana  (a'dana),  city  (pop   100,780),  S  Turkey,  on 

^the  Seyhan  nver  Colonized  by  the  Romans,  it 
prospered  and  declined,  it  was  revived  (c  782)  by 
Harun  al-Rashid  Today  it  is  a  commercial  center 

Adanson,  Michel  (meshgr  adasdO.  1727-1806, 
French  botanist  of  Scottish  descent  His  Families 
det  plantes  (1763)  places  him  with  the  early  system- 
atists  The  BAOBAB  is  named  Adanaoma  for  him 

Adapazari  (ddapaza'rP)  or  Adabazar  (adabiizftr'), 
town  (pop  29,386),  NW  Turkey  It  is  a  commercial 
center,  with  trade  in  rugs,  textiles,  and  tobacco 

Adaptation,  m  biology,  the  adjustment  of  living  mat- 
ter to  environmental  conditions  and  to  other  living 
things  This  ability  is  a  fundamental  property  of 
protoplasm  and  constitutes  a  basic  difference  be- 
tween living  and  nonliving  matter  Most  living 
things  require  free  oxygen  from  the  air  or  from 
water,  but  yeasts,  many  bacteria,  and  some  other 
simple  forms  obtain  the  oxygen  required  for  oxida- 
tion from  molecules  of  substances  which  contain 
the  element  Vanous  animals  and  plants  are 
adapted  for  securing  their  food  and  for  surviving 
the  exti  ernes  of  temperature  and  of  water  supply 
in  desert,  tropical,  and  polar  regions  For  most 
organisms  the  optimum  temperature  is  between 
about  20°  C  (68*  F)  and  40°  C  (104°  F  )  Some 
algae  and  protozoa  live  in  hot  springs,  and  some 
bacteria  can  survive  freezing  The  CACTUS 
can  survive  heat  and  drought  Certain  fish  and 
other  aquatic  animals  live  in  deep  water  and  are 
so  specialized  to  withstand  the  great  pressure  that 
they  burst  if  lifted  to  sea  level  Animals  show 
anatomical  adaptations — e  g  ,  the  body  of  the  fish 
IB  suited  to  life  in  the  water,  the  body  of  the  BIRD 
is  adapted  for  flight,  the  land  mammals  show 
wide  variation  in  the  structure  of  limbs  and  body 
which  enable  some  to  run  swiftly,  some  to  climb, 
some  to  swing  from  tree  to  tree,  some  to  glide 
through  the  air,  and  others  to  jump  The  whale, 
an  aquatic  mammal,  can  adjust  to  groat  pressure 
changes  at  different  levels  in  the  water  The  beaks 
of  birds  which  feed  on  different  kinds  of  food,  e  g  , 
on  seeds,  on  insects,  on  aquatic  animals,  and  on 
small  mammals,  differ  in  shape  and  size  The  feet 
and  legs  of  birds  also  show  modifications  which 
fit  them  for  perching,  for  wading,  arid  for  paddling 
through  the  water  Adaptive  coloration  is  observed 
in  many  animals  (seo  PROTECTIVE  COLORATION) 
Among  communal  insects,  sue  h  as  ants  and  honey- 
bees, the  individuals  are  highly  adapted  to  perform 
their  functions  in  the  community  It  is  hohevod 
by  many  scientists  that  life  originated  in  the  sea 
and  that  through  gradual  evolutionary  changes 
some  forms  became  adapted  to  life  on  land  Varia- 
tions may  arise  as  mutations  or  as  a  result  of  recom- 
binations of  the  genes  m  the  germ  cells  Such  vari- 
ations are  inherited  Those  which  aid  the  in- 
dividual m  his  competition  with  other  living  things 
help  him  to  survive,  and  thus  the  changes  tend 
to  be  passed  on  from  one  generation  to  another 
Forms  which  retain  their  adaptability  and  which 
do  not  become  too  specialized  are  the  most  likely 
to  survive  See  also  ECOLOGY 

Adar  (ft  ),  in  the  Bible  seo  HAZAR-ADDAR 

Adare,  Cape  (udar'),  northeastern  projection  of  Vic- 
toria Land,  Antan  tit  a  Here  C  E  Borchgrevmk 
made  (1895)  the  first  landing  in  Antarctica 

Adasa  (ad'usa),  town,  near  Beth-horon,  place  of  en- 
campment of  Judas  Maecabaeus  1  Mac  7  40 

Adbeel  (ad'bcSl),  son  of  Ishmael  Gen  25  13,  1 
Chi  on  1  29 

Adda  (ad 'da),  river,  c  195  mi  long,  rising  in  the 
Alps  of  Lombardy,  N  Italy  It  flows  through  Lake 
Como  into  the  Po  There  are  many  hydroelectric 

Elants  along  its  upper  course  It  has  been  a  strategic 
ne  m  many  wars 

Addams,  Jane,  1860-1936,  American  social  worker, 
b  Cedarville,  111  ,  grad  Rockford  College,  1881 
In  1889,  with  Ellen  Gates  Starr,  she  founded  the 
famous  Hull  House  in  Chicago,  one  of  the  first 
social  settlements  in  the  United  States  Baaed  on 
the  university  settlements  begun  in  England  by 
Samuel  Barnett,  Hull  House  has  had  influence 
throughout  the  nation  in  the  settlement  movement 
It  has  also  been  important  in  Chicago  civic  affairs, 
especially  in  its  relations  with  foreign-born  citi- 
zens Jane  Addams  was  a  leader  in  the  woman- 
suffrage  and  peace  movements  She  was  the  recip- 
ient (jointly  with  Nicholas  Murray  Butler)  of  the 
1931  Nobel  Peace  Prize  Her  books  on  social  ques- 
tions include  The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City 
Streets  (1909),  A  New  Conscience  and  an  Ancient 
Evil  (1912),  and  Peace  and  Bread  in  Time  of  War 
(1922)  See  her  autobiographical  Twenty  Year  a 
at  Hull-House  (1910)  and  77w  Second  Twenty  Years 
at  Hutt  House  (1930);  biography  by  her  nephew, 
J  W  Linn  (1935). 

Addan,  unidentified  Palestinian  town.  Ezra  2  69 
Addon  Neh  761. 

Addar:  see  ARD 

adder,  poisonous  snake  of  the  VIPER  family.  In  Great 
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Britain  the  only  venomous  snake  is  the  adder. 
Adults  usually  recover  from  the  effects  of  its  bite 
In  Africa  are  found  the  related  puff  adder  and  night 
adder  The  names  puff  adder  and  spreading  adder 
are  sometimes  applied  to  the  harmless  hog-nosed 
snake  of  America  The  death  adder  of  Australia 
and  the  krait  of  India,  which  is  often  called  the 
blue  adder,  are  related  to  the  COBRA 
adder't-tongue,  name  for  several  plants,  among 
them  DOGTOOTH  VIOLET 

Addi  (&d'I),  name  m  Luke's  genealogy  Luke  3  28 
Addicka,  John  Edward  O'Sullivan,  1841-1919,  Amer- 
ican politician,  b  Philadelphia  He  rose  from  be- 
ing a  clerk  to  partnership  at  21  in  a  flour  business, 
gaming  a  fortune  which  he  lost  in  1873  After 
moving  (1877)  to  Claymont,  Del ,  he  earned  the 
name  "Gas  Addioks"  by  promoting  gas  companies 
In  1885  he  went  to  Boston,  where  he  was  president 
of  the  Bay  State  Gas  Company  Though  his  main- 
tenance of  a  residence  in  Delaware  was  question- 
able, he  plunged  into  politics  in  that  state  by  an- 
nouncing his  candidacy  for  the  U  S  Senate  m  1889 
His  stubborn  ambition  and  expenditure  of  millions 
of  dollars  kept  Republican  politics  stirred  up  until 
1905  and  gave  Delaware  politics  a  national  repu- 
tation for  corruption  He  died  obscure  and  poor 
adding  machine:  see  CALCULATING  MACHINE 
Addington,  Henry:  see  SIDMOUTH,  HENRY  ADDING- 
TON,  VISCOUNT 

Addis  Ababa  (a'dls  a'bubu),  city  (pop  120,000), 
capital  of  Ethiopia  It  was  founded  in  1887  by 
Menelik  II,  who  established  the  capital  here  m 
1889  It  was  captured  by  Italy  in  1936  and  was  the 
capital  of  Italian  East  Africa  until  1941,  when  the 
Italians  were  driven  from  the  country  Addis 


Ababa  is  spread  wide  over  a  hilly  plateau  which  is 
partly  enclosed  by  mountains  There  are  only  a 
few  modern,  substantial  buildings  among  its 


thatched  huts  Near  the  city  are  the  imperial 
palace  and  the  parliament  building  Addis  Ababa 
is  the  terminus  of  Ethiopia's  only  railroad,  which 
extends  to  Jibuti  in  French  Sornahland,  and  it  is  a 
road  center 

Addison,  Joseph,  1672-1719,  English  essayist,  poet, 
and  statesman  He  was  educated  at  Charterhouse 
(Richard  Steele  was  there  at  the  same  time)  and  at 
Oxford,  where  ho  became  a  distinguished  Latmist 
His  travels  on  the  Continent  from  1699  to  1703  were 
recorded  in  Remarks  on  Italy  (1705),  essays  mod- 
eled after  Bacon  Addison  first  achieved  promi- 
nence, however,  in  1704  with  The  Campaign,  an  epic 
celebrating  the  victory  of  Blenheim  The  poem 
was  commissioned  by  Lord  Halifax,  and  its  great 
success  resulted  in  Addison's  appointment  in  1706 
as  undersecretary  of  state  to  Lord  Sunderland  and 
in  1709  as  secretary  to  the  loid  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land Addison  also  held  a  seat  in  Parliament  from 
1708  until  his  death,  and  he  was  kept  from  want  for 
the  rest  of  his  placid  life  His  authotship  extended 
to  an  opera  Rosamund  (1707),  a  tragedy,  Cato 
(1713),  which  was  immensely  populai  because  of 
its  contemporary  political  appropriateness,  and  a 
comedy.  The  Drummer  (1716)  But  Addison's  most 
enduring  fame  was  achieved  as  an  essayist  In  1710 
ho  began  his  contributions  to  the  Taller,  which 
Steele  had  founded  in  1709  Upon  the  demise  of  the 
Tatter  in  1711,  Addison  continued  hib  efforts  in  its 
successor,  the  Spectator,  and  it  was  for  this  paper 
that  he  developed  Steele's  cieation  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  and  his  coteiie  Addison  also  published 
there  a  series  of  critical  papers  on  Paradise  Lost,  he 
judged  the  poem  by  the  tenets  of  classical  criticism 
and  concluded  that  Milton  was  the  peer  of  Homer 
and  Vergil  Addison's  contributions  to  the  Specta- 
tor were  witty,  polished,  and  uibane  With  these 
papers  he  not  only  began  a  leaction  in  literary 
tastes,  but  also  gave  to  the  English  essay  a  new 
body  and  personality  Addison's  training  in  the 
classics  is  reflected  in  the  form,  claiity.  and  preci- 
sion of  his  essays,  while  their  gently  ironic  tone  mir- 
rors neatly  the  personality  of  the  authoi  Near  the 
end  of  hisbfe  he  married  (1716)  the  wealthy  dowager 
countess  of  Warwick  Addison  is  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey  See  Selections  (ed  by  Barrett 
Wendell  and  C  N  Greenough,  1905),  his  letters 
(ed  by  Walter  Graham,  1941) ,  biography  by  W  J 
Courthope  (1903) 

Addison,  Thomas,  1793-1860,  English  physician  He 
received  (1815)  his  medical  degree  at  the  Umv  of 
Edinburgh  and  lectured  on  pathology  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  London,  where  Richard  Bright  was  one 
of  his  associates  Among  his  important  clinical 
contributions  was  his  description  of  disorders  of 
the  suprarenal  or  adrenal  glands,  including  the 
disease  later  known  as  Addison's  disease  This 
rather  rare  malady  is  a  result  of  the  destruction 
of  the  cortex  of  the  adrenal  glands,  usually  by 
tubercular  infection  It  is  commonest  m  persons 
of  middle  age  and  starts  with  fatigue  and  weakness, 
low  blood  pressure,  low  temperature,  digestive  and 
nervous  disturbances,  and  a  gradual  brownish  pig- 

,  mentation  of  the  skin  Rest,  a  nutritive  diet,  and 
tome  measures  are  needed  Injections  of  cortical 
hormones  from  the  adrenal  glands  may  overcome 
some  of  the  symptoms,  but  the  disease  is  fatal  It 
was  first  described  in  Addison's  On  the  Constitu- 
tional and  Local  Effects  of  Disease  of  the  Suprarenal 
Capsules  (1855) 


ADDRESS 

Addison.  1  Village  (pop  1,617),  8  NY,  on  the 
Canisteo  and  W  of  Elmira,  m  a  dairy  region,  me 
1873  Woodwork  products  are  made  here.  STown, 
W  Va  see  WEHSTER  SPRINGS 

Addison's  disease*  see  ADDISON,  THOMAS. 

Addition,  one  of  the  four  fundamental  operations  of 
arithmetic  The  symbol  for  this  operation  is  + 
The  result  of  adding  two  or  more  numbers  is  called 
the  sum,  the  numbers  to  be  added  are  the  addends 
When  numerical  quantities  are  to  be  added,  their 
denominations  must  he  the  same  one  foot  must  not 
be  added  to  one  meter  or  one  yard  without  first 
converting  the  meter  or  yard  to  the  equivalent 
number  of  feet  One  foot  cannot  be  added  to  one 
hour  The  addition  of  columns  of  numbers  can  be 
checked  by  adding  upwards  as  well  as  downwards 
Some  of  the  properties  of  the  operation  are  asso- 
ciativity, which  means  that  in  adding  three  num- 
bers any  two  may  first  be  added  and  their  sum 
added  to  the  third  without  affecting  the  final  sum, 
commutivitv,  which  means  that  the  sum  of  two 
numbers  is  the  same  whether  the  second  is  added 
to  the  first  or  the  first  to  the  second,  and  distribu- 
tivity,  which  means  that  the  result  of  adding  two 
numbers  and  multiplying  their  sum  by  a  third  is 
the  same  as  the  result  of  multiplying  each  of  the 
first  two  numbers  by  the  third  and  then  adding 
these  products  These  properties  are  important 
m  higher  algebra  See  also  ALOJSBBA,  DECIMAL 

SYSTEM,  FRACTION 

Addon,  variant  of  ADDAN 

address,  forms  of  Both  spoken  and  written  saluta- 
tions differ  widely  even  in  English-speaking  coun- 
tries Monarchical  traditions  and  hereditary  titles 
give  nse  to  great  complexity,  England  has  a  multi- 
plicity of  forms  and  a  strict  code  of  address  The 
United  States  has  fewer  and  simpler  forms,  which 
have  grown  out  of  custom  and  convenience  rather 
than  inheritance  and  are  indicative,  not  of  a  man's 
birth  or  family,  but  of  his  professional  or  political 
position  However,  in  all  official  and  diplomatic 
correspondence  and  in  formal  social  intercourse, 
modes  of  addressing  letters  and  invitations,  as  well 
as  the  manner  of  personal  address,  are  of  great  im- 
portance The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
addressed  in  Bpeech  as  Mr  President,  in  writing  as 
The  President,  The  White  House,  Washington  The 
foi  mal  opening  of  a  letter  may  be  Sir,  the  informal 
opening  My  Dear  Mr  President  Ambassadors,  in 
speech,  are  Your  Excellency,  m  writing  His  Excel- 
lency the  Ambassador  of  Oreat  Britain  A  governor 
of  a  state  is  spoken  of  formally  as  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  of  Ohio  An  invitation  would  read  The 
Honorable  the  Governor  of  New  York  The  Vice 
President,  heads  of  executive  departments  (cab- 
inet members),  justices  of  the  higher  courts,  mayors 
of  cities,  American  ministers,  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, and  ex-Presidents  are  addressed  as  The 
Honorable,  e  g  ,  The  Honorable  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of 
State  The  secretary  to  the  President,  heads  of 
independent  boards  and  commissions,  assistant 
secretaries  of  executive  departments,  are  also 
addressed  as  Honorable  Enquire  is  used  after  the 
names  of  chief  clerks  and  chiefs  of  the  bureaus  of 
executive  departments,  diplomatic  officers  below 
the  rank  of  minister,  consular  officers,  clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  officers  of  other  courts  Rev- 
erend 01  Honorable  should  be  preceded  by  the  word 
the  and  should  not  be  abbreviated,  letters  after  the 
heading  should  begin  (this  is  known  as  the  saluta- 
tion) Dear  Mr  Professional  titles  precede 

the  name,  and  professional  abbreviations  follow 
Church  dignitaries  are  addressed  in  writing  thus 
the  pope,  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XII,  in  the  salu- 
tation your  Holiness  or  Most  Holy  Father,  car- 
dinals, His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Neiv  York  or  (when  not  an  archbishop)  His  Emi- 
nence Cardinal ,  salutation  Your  Eminence; 

archbishops,  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of , 

salutation   My  Lord  Archlnshop  or    Your   Grace, 

bishops,    The   Right   Reverend   liishop   or 

The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of ,  salutation 

Dear  Sir  or  My  Lord;  Methodist  Episcopal  bwheps, 

The  Reverend  Bishop ,   salutation 

Dear  Sir,  deans,  The  Very  Reverend , 

salutation  Very  Rerrrfnd  Sir  English  titles  are 
numerous  and  complex  The  king  and  the  queen,  in 
speec  h  with  intimates,  are  Sir  and  Ma'am  Ad- 
dressed by  letter,  the  king  is  His  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  King,  the  salutation  of  the  letter  is 
Sire  or  Your  Majtsty  The  queen  in  writing  IB  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  salutation 
Madame  or  Your  Majesty  A  prince  is  in  writing 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  — ,  a  princess 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Margaret  Rose    A 

duke  is  m  writing  His  Grace  the  Duke  of , 

salutation  My  Lord  Duke  or  Your  Grace  A 
countess  is  m  writing  Thf  Right  Honourable  the 

Countess  of  ,  salutation  Madame  or   Your 

Ladyship  An  earl  is  in  writing  The  Right  Honour- 
able the  Earl  of ,  salutation  My  Lord  or  Your 

Lordship  Members  of  Parliament  add  the  letters 
M  P  to  their  address  A  privy  counc  ilor  is  The 

Right  Honourable  In  addressing 

invitations  the  full  title  is  used  except  in  the  case 
of  barons  The  title  Right  Honourable  belongs  to 
all  peers  and  is  the  right  of  members  of  the  privy 
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ADDYSTON 

council  and  of  cabinet  ministers.  Professional 
titles  precede  titles  of  rank  as  Captain  the  Hon- 
ourable John  Blank.  The  use  of  Esquire,  formerly 
limited  to  lawyers,  country  gentlemen,  and  eldest 
sons  of  knights,  is  now  more  general.  The  title 
Honourable  is  ignored  m  conversation  and  is  never 
used  on  visiting  cards 

Addyston,»village  (pop  1,610),  extreme  SW  Ohio,  on 
the  Ohio  and  W  of  Cincinnati  Iron  pipe  and  cast- 
ings are  made  here  The  William  Henry  Harrison 
memorial  park  is  near 

Ade,  George,  1866-1944,  American  humorist  and 
dramatist,  b  Kentland,  Ind  ,  grad  Purdue  Umv  , 
1887  He  was  a  reporter  in  Lafayette,  Ind  ,  until 
1890,  when  he  went  to  work  for  the  Chicago  News 
at  the  insistence  of  his  friend  J  T  McCutcheon 
His  "Stories  of  the  Streets  and  of  the  Town,"  m  the 
Record  (the  morning  edition  of  the  News),  attracted 
attention  for  their  racy  and  idiomatic  humor  and 
for  the  shrewdness  with  which  they  sketched  people 
of  the  Midwestern  scone  he  knew  so  well  The  title 
of  his  best-known  book,  Fables  in  Slang  (1900),  de- 
scribes his  successful  formula — short,  satirical,  wit- 
tily vernacular  sketches  Many  similar  volumes 
followed,  including  People  You  Knew  (1903)  and 
Hand-made  Fables  (1920)  He  also  wrote  several 
comedies  and  comic  opeias,  among  them  The  Sul- 
tan of  Sulu  (1902),  The  County  Chairman  (1903), 
The  College  Widow  (1904),  The  Fair  Co-ed  (1908), 
The  Old  Town  (1909),  and  a  number  of  musical 
comedy  librettos  and  film  scenarios  See  biogiaphy 
by  Fred  C  Kelly  (1947) 

Adel.  1  (a"del')  City  (pop  2,134),  co  seat  of  Cook 
co  ,  S  Cla  ,  NE  of  Thomasville,  me  1889  Settled 
near  by  m  1860  as  Puddleville,  it  was  moved  to 
its  present  site  in  1888  to  be  on  the  railroad  Adel 
is  a  tobacco  market  and  trade  center  for  a  farm 
area  2  (udeT)  Town  (pop  1,740),  c-o  seat  of 
Dallas  co  ,  8  central  Iowa,  on  the  Raccoon  river 
just  W  of  Des  Monies,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  1840 
as  Penoath,  named  Adol  1849,  me  1887 

Adelaide  or  Adelheid  (a'dulhlt),  c  931-999.  empress 
consort  of  Otto  I,  daughter  of  King  Rudolf  II 
of  Aries  After  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
King  Hugh  of  Italv,  she  was  about  to  be  forced 
into  a  marriage  with  the  son  of  BERENG\R  II 
when  she  appealed  to  OTTO  I,  who  rescued  and 
married  her  in  951  She  was  sole  regent  for  her 
grandson,  Otto  III,  from  991  to  995  She  was  a 
great  benefactress  of  religious  houses 

Adelaide,  city  (pop  35,032,  metropolitan  pop 
382,604),  capital  of  South  Australia,  near  Gulf 
St  Vincent  SE  of  Port  Adelaide  and  on  the  Tor- 
rens  river  Named  for  the  queen  of  William  IV,  it 
was  founded  in  1836  and  is  the  oldest  ntv  in  the 
state  Here  are  the  Umv  of  Adelaide  (1874), 
a  natural  history  museum  (1895),  the  Waite  In- 
stitute of  Agricultural  Research  (1924),  and  Angli- 
can and  Catholic  cathedrals  There  are  knitting 
mills  and  state-owned  munitions  plants  GIEN- 
ELQ  is  one  of  the  principal  suburbs 

Adelard  of  Bath  (a'dulard),  fl  12th  cent  ,  English 
scholastic  philosopher,  celebrated  for  his  study  of 
Arabian  learning  He  traveled  widoly  in  the  East 
and  around  the  Meditet  ranoan  and  piobabh  spent 
some  time  in  Spain  He  translated  Euclid  from 
Arabic  into  Latin  One  of  his  works,  published  in 
the  15th  cent  under  the  title  Perdiffinles  quaes- 
tvones  naturales  (difficult  pioblems],  is  a  kind  of 
compendium  of  Arabian  learning  His  principal 
philosophic  al  woik,  De  eodem  et  diverso  (on  identity 
and  differeiK  e],  attempts  a  solution  to  the  pioblema 

Of  NOMINALISM  and   HE  \LISM 

Adeler,  Max  see  CLVKK,  CHARLES  HEBER 

Adelheid'  see  ADELAIDE,  empress 

Adtlie  Land  (a 'dale",  adale'),  region,  Antarctica,  in 
the  Australian  quadrant,  W  of  King  Geoige  V 
Land  and  E  of  Wilkes  Land  It  was  discovered 
(1840)  bv  DUMOVTD'UKVILLE  and  explored  by  Sir 
Douglas  MAWSUN  It  is  a  heavily  glaciated  area 
and  has  stronger  winds  than  any  other  part  of  the 
globe 

Adelphi,  the  (udel'fe),  aiea  in  central  London  Eng- 
land, near  the  Thames  and  just  S  of  the  Strand  It 
was  developed  b\  the  \darn  brothers  from  designs 
mainly  by  Robert  Adam  Among  its  famous  resi- 
dents have  been  David  Garnck,  John  Galsworthy, 
James  M  Barne,  G  B  Shaw,  W  B  Yeats,  and 
II  0  Wells  Most  of  the  buildings  have  been 
demolished  since  1937  to  make  way  for  blocks  of 
modern  offices  and  apartments 

Adelphi  College,  see  GARDEN  CITY,  N  Y. 

Adelsberg,  Yugoslavia  see  POSTOJNA 

Adelung,  Johann  Christoph  (vo'han  krKs'tof 
a'duluong),  1732-1806,  German  grammarian,  prin- 
cipally known  for  his  s,tudv  of  German  grammai , 
vocabulary,  and  idiom  His  dictionary  of  High 
German  establishes  him  in  his  field  as  the  ablest 
predecessor  of  Jakob  GRIMM,  and  his  incomplete 
survey  of  the  languages  of  the  world  was  a  famous, 
if  inaccurate,  work 

Ademar  or  Adhemar  (both  ad'umar),  Fr  Adhemar 
deMonteil  (adarnar'  du  mStfty'),  d  1098,  French 
prelate,  bishop  of  Le  Puy,  a  lead  ing  member  of  the 
First  Crusade  (see  CRUSADES)  He  was  designated 
at  the  Council  of  Clermont  (1095)  as  papal  legate 
on  that  expedition  He  distinguished  himself  at 
the  sieges  of  Nicaea  and  Antioch  and  carried  the 
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Holy  Lance  (with  which  Christ's  side  had  been 
pierced  by  a  Roman  soldier)  after  its  discovery, 
though  he  at  first  doubted  its  authenticity  After 
his  death  at  Antioch,  he  was  believed  to  appear  to 
his  companions  in  visions 

Aden  (a'dun,  a'-),  British  crown  colony  (80  sq  mi  ; 
pop  81,236,  including  PKRIM),  SW  Arabia,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Aden  The  colony  mostly  comprises  two 
extinct  volcanic  craters  joined  by  a  flat  sandy 
foreshore  A  gap  in  the  rock  wall  gives  the  town  of 
Aden  (the  major  part  of  the  colony)  access  to  the 
well-protected  harbor  The  colony  was  captured 
by  Moslems  m  632  Turkev  occupied  it  almost  con- 
tinuously from  1538  to  1630  against  Portuguese  op- 
position In  1839  it  fell  to  Great  Britain  and  was 
administered  as  part  of  India  until  1937  Aden  is 
a  free  port  which  attracts  much  shipping  on  the 
trade  route  served  by  the  Suez  Canal  In  the  Second 
World  War  it  was  an  important  air  base  The 
British  protectorate  of  Aden  (c  112,000  sq  mi  , 
pop  c  630,000)  is  bordoied  bv  Yemen  and  Saudi 
Arabia  It  occupies  a  coast  line  c  740  mi  long 
For  the  most  part  mountainous  or  desert,  it  has 
fertile  valleys  where  corn,  millet,  and  wheat  arc 
grown  The  inhabitants,  all  Moslem,  are  directly 
ruled  by  sultans  01  tubal  chiefs  The  boundaries  of 
the  protectoi  ate  were  established  in  1945  See 
Hugh  Scott,  In  the  High  Yemen  (1942) 

Aden,  Gulf  of,  western  arm  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  lying 
between  Aden  protectorate  and  Somahland  It  is 
connec  ted  with  the  Rod  Sea  by  the  Bab  el  Mandeb 
The  gulf  is  on  the  great  trade  route  from  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean  via  the  Suez 
Canal  After  the  16th  cent  Portugal,  Turkey,  and 
Great  Britain  were  the  chief  contenders  for  control 
of  the  gulf,  and  b>  the  19th  tent  British  power  was 

Adena  (ude'nu).  village  (pop   1,703),  E  Ohio,  SW  of 

Steubenville.  in  a  coal-mining  area 
adenoids,  common  namo  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsils, 

masses  of   lymphoid   tissue  in    the    nasopharynx 


(the  upper  part  of  the  throat  cavity)  In  children 
these  growths  may  interfere  with  normal  breathing 
and  become  a  factor  in  malformation  of  face  and 


jaws  and  in  malocclusion  of  teeth  Infected  ade- 
noids may  result  in  frequent  colds,  sore  throats, 
and  impairment  of  hearing 

Ader  (ft'-),  Benjaimte     1  Chron   8  15 

Adernd,  Italy    see  ADRANO 

Adeste  Fideles  (adfis'ta  fcda'les)  [Latin,  =come,  ye 
faithful],  Christmas  hymn  of  irregular  meter  It 
was  written  in  Latin,  probably  by  a  17th-  or  18th- 
century  German  or  French  author,  whose  name  re- 
mains unknown  There  are  many  English  trans- 
lations, the  most  popular  is  perhaps  that  of  Fred- 
erick Oakoley  (1802-80),  beginning,  "O  come,  all 
ye  faithful  "  The  usual  tune,  Portuguese  Hymn, 
appears  in  a  manuscript  called  Cantus  Diversi 
(1751),  a  collection  of  hvmn  tunes  copied  by  J  F 
Wade  The  composition  of  the  tune  has  been  vari- 
ously ascribed  to  Mai  cos  Antonio  Poi  togallo  (1762- 
1830)  and  to  the  late  17th-centuiy  English  com- 
poser John  Reading,  but  without  certainty 

Adh6mar  de  Monteil    see  ADEMAR 

adhesive,  substance  capable  of  adhering  to,  and 
bonding,  surfaces  Animal  glue,  a  gelatin  made 
from  hides,  hoofs,  or  bones,  was  probably  known 
in  prehistoric  times  and  remained  the  leading  ad- 
hesive until  the  20th  cent  Used  now  especially  in 
c-abiuetmaking,  it  is  sold  as  a  solid  —  either  ground 
or  in  sheets  to  be  melted  in  a  water-jacketed  glue- 
pot  and  applied  while  hot  —  or  as  liquid  glue  (an 
acid  solution)  In  the  19th  cent,  adhesives  from 
vegetable  sources  became  commercially  important, 
these  include  natural  gums  and  resins,  mucilage, 
and  starch  (used  m  flour  and  water  pastes  or  in 
the  form  of  dextrms  and  other  derivatives)  These 
vegetable  substances  are  used  as  extenders  and 
modifiers  for  synthetic  adhesives,  for  sizing  paper 
and  textiles,  and  for  labeling,  sealing,  and  manu- 
facturing paper  goods  Other  adhesives  derived 
from  animal  and  vegetable  sources  include  protein 
glues  such  as  casein,  blood  albumin,  and  soybean 
glues,  rubber  adhesives,  and  cellulose  derivatives 
Synthetic  adhesives  are  resistant  to  extremes  of 
temperature  and  humidity,  are  unaffec  ted  by  bac- 
teria, and  are  useful  in  bonding  ceramics,  glass, 
plastics,  metals,  rubber,  and  wood  They  are 
widely  used  m  construction  materials,  airplanes, 
and  automobiles  and  in  some  uses  have  replaced 
screws,  rivets,  and  welding  See  also  CEMENT 
See  John  Delmonte,  The  Technology  of  Adhesives 
(1947) 

Adiel  (a'dll)  [Heb  ,  -ornament  of  God]  1  Father  of 
David's  treasurer  1  Chron  27  26  2  Simeonite 

1  Chron   4  36     3  Priest     1  Chron   9  12 

Adige  (a'deja),  Ger  Etttch  (&  h),  nver,  255  mi  long, 
rising  m  N  Italy,  in  the  Tyrolean  Alps  It  flows 
S  through  the  Alto  Adige  and  Treritino  past  Verona, 
then  turns  east  to  empty  into  the  Adriatic  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Po 

Adighe.  see  ADYOK  AUTONOMOUS  OBLABT 

Adin  (ft'-)  (Hob  ,«•  tender],  family  which  returned 
from  exile  Ezra  2  15,  8  6,  Neh  7  20,  10  16 

Adlna  (ad'-,  udl'~)  [Heb  ,  -pliant],  Reubenite  cap- 
tain 1  Chron  11  42 

Adino  (ad'-,  udl'-),  the  EZNITE,  one  of  David's  men. 

2  Sam  23  8. 


Adirondack  Mountains  (adlr&n'd&k),  NE  N  Y , 
sometimes  mistakenly  included  in  the  Appalachian 
system  The  group  IB  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  west  shore  of  Lake  Champlam  and  the  Lake 
George  region  and  extends  from  foothills  near  the 
St  Lawrence  on  the  north  to  the  Mohawk  valley 
on  the  south  Geologically  the  Adirondack  region 
resembles  the  LAURENTIAN  PLATEAU  Its  pro- 
Cambrian  metamorphic  rock  with  intruded  igneous 
rock  (largely  masses  of  granite)  has  been  uplifted 
and  eroded  through  countless  >ears  Faulting 
caused  the  eastern  portion  to  be  the  most  rugged. 
Layers  of  sedimentary  rock  (sandstone  and  lime- 
stone) containing  marine  fossils  of  Cambrian  and 
Ordovician  times  are  tilted  against  the  mountains 
Some  of  the  oldest  sedimentary  rocks  have  meta- 
morphosed to  form  marble,  mic  a  schist,  and  quartz- 
ite  A  sheet  of  glacial  till  over  the  area  and  lakes 
formed  from  streams  backed  up  by  moraines  are 
characteristic  The  mam  range  rises  to  5,344  ft. 
in  Mt  MARCY,  highest  peak  m  the  state,  among  the 
other  summits  are  WHITEFACB,  Maclntyre,  Hay- 
stack, and  Skylight  Wild,  rugged  scenery,  beau- 
tiful forests,  and  numerous  lakes  characterize  the 
area,  where  2,177,701  acres  have  been  sot  aside  in 
the  Adirondack  Forest  Preserve  Lake  Placid  and 
Lake  George,  Indian,  Schroon,  Long,  Cranberry, 
Big  and  Little  Tupper,  Upper  and  Lower  Sara- 
nac,  and  Raquette  lakes,  and  the  Fulton  Chain 
have  winter  and  summer  resorts  on  their  shores 
The  Hudson,  the  Ausable,  the  Black,  and  several 
tributaries  of  the  St  Lawrence  have  their  sources 
in  the  Adirondac  ks  The  mining  of  iron  ore  in  the 
region  was  not  considered  profitable,  in  competi- 
tion with  Western  ore,  until  c  1938  During  the 
Second  World  War  millions  of  tons  were  mined 
Highways  and  railroads  give  access  to  the  region, 
where  there  are  popular  trails  and  canoe  routes 
See  W  C  O'Kane,  Trails  and  Summits  of  the 
Adirondacks  (1928),  Adirondack  Mountain  Club, 
Guide  to  Adirondack  Trails  (2d  ed  ,  1945) 

Adithaim  (ad'ltha'Im),  town  of  Judah,  probably 
c  10  mi  from  the  coast  Joshua  15  36 

adjective,  English  P-VHT  OF  SPEECH,  one  of  the  two 
which  refer  typically  to  attributes  The  other  is  the 
adverb  These  two  classes  oveilap  with  the  form 
class  marked  by  ~er  and  -est  (or  more  and 

most  )  They  are  func  tionally  distinct  in  that 
adjectives  never  occui  f.u  fiom  nouns,  while  ad- 
verbs are  associated  piunanly  with  verbs  There  is 
a  small  class  of  words  (e  g  ,  very  and  too)  which 
typically  precede  adjectives  and  advei bs,  these  are 
usually  c  ailed  adveihs  Many  adverbs  belong  to  a 
form  class  of  words  ending  -In  Adjective  and  ad- 
\erb  are  typically  Indo-European  foi m  classes,  and 
probably  most  languages  lack  specialized  classes 
with  analogous  functions  See  Leonard  Bloomfield, 
Language  (1933) 

Adlai  (ad'lal),  father  of  SH\PHAT  4     1  Chron  27  29 

Adler,  Alfred  (nd'lur),  1870-1937,  Austrian  psy- 
chiatrist, founder  of  the  school  of  individual  psy- 
chology Although  one  of  Fieud's  eaiher  associ- 
ates, he  soon  i ejected  the  Freudian  emphasis  upon 
sex  He  maintained  that  all  personality  difficulties 
have  their  roots  in  a  feeling  of  infenoiity  (see  IN- 
FERIORITY COMPLEX)  derived  fiom  phvsical  handi- 
caps or  fiom  conflict  with  the  enviionment  which 
lestricts  an  individual's  need  for  power  and  self- 
assertion  Thus  he  saw  behavior  disoiders  as  over- 
compensation  for  deficienc  les  In  later  life  he  lec- 
tured and  practiced  in  the  United  States  Besides 
The  Practice  and  Theory  of  Individual  Psychology 
(1923),  he  wrote  The  Nturotic  Constitution  (1909) 
and  Understanding  Human  Nature  (1927)  See 
biography  by  Phyllis  Bottomo  (1939) 

Adler,  Cyrus,  1863-1940,  American  Jewish  educator, 
b  Van  Buren,  Ark  ,  grad  Umv  of  Pennsylvania, 
1883,  PhD  Johns  Hopkins,  1887  He  taught 
(1884-93)  Semitic  languages  at  Johns  Hopkins 
He  was  long  librarian  and  then  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  was  the  founder  of  the 
American  Jewish  Historical  Soc  ietv ,  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  and  edited 
the  American- Jewish  Year-Hook  after  1899  He 
was  president  of  Dropsie  College  from  1908  to 
1940  and  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  after 
1924  His  writings  include  a  number  of  articles  on 
comparative  religion,  Assyriologv,  and  Semitic 
philology,  The  Shofar  Its  Use  and  Origin  (1893), 
Jews  in  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  United 
States  (1906),  Jacob  Henry  Schiff  (1921),  and,  with 
Allan  Ramsay,  Told  in  the  Coffee  House  (1898) 
See  biography  by  A  A  Neuman  (1912) 

Adler,  Denkmar,  1844-1900,  American  architect,  b 
Germany  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1854, 
settling  in  Detroit  After  serving  m  the  Civil  War, 
he  became  a  draughtsman  in  Chicago  The  firm 
in  which  he  was  partner  had  a  large  share  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Chicago  subsequent  to  the  fire 
of  1871  In  1880  the  firm  of  Adler  and  Sullivan 
was  formed  by  the  admission  of  Louis  SULLIVAN, 
who  had  been  Adler 's  chief  draughtsman  Into 
works  such  as  the  Wainwnght  Building  in  St. 
Louis  (1891)  and  the  Meyer  Building  in  Chicago 
(1893)  were  put  some  of  the  earliest  efforts  at 
SKYSCRAPER  design 

Adler,  Felix,  1851-1933,  American  educator  and 
leader  m  social  welfare,  founder  of  the  ETHICAL 
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Ctn/rtmE  MOVEMENT,  b.  Germany.  He  was  brought 
to  the  United  States  as  a  small  child,  waa  graduated 
from  Columbia  m  1870,  and  afterward  studied  in 
Germany  In  1876  he  established  the  New  York 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture  and,  m  connection  with 
the  Ethical  Culture  School,  the  first  free  kinder- 
garten in  New  York  city  Adler  organized  the 
Workmgmen's  Lyceum,  helped  to  establish  the 
Workmgmen's  School  and  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  for  Girls,  and  founded  (1883)  the  hrst  child 
study  society  in  the  United  States  He  was  a 
member  (1885)  of  New  York  state's  first  tenement 
house  commission  and  served  for  many  years  as 
chairman  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
He  became  professor  of  political  and  social  ethics 
at  Columbia  Umv  in  1902  and  was  Roosevelt 
professor  (1908-9)  at  the  Umv  of  Berlin  and  Hib- 
bert  lecturer  (1923)  at  Oxford  Umv  Among  his 
books  are  Creed  and  Deed  (1877),  An  Ethwal'Phi- 
losophy  of  Life  (1918),  and  The  Reconstruction  of  the 
Spiritual  Ideal  (1923) 

Adler,  Fnednch  (fie'drTkh),  1879-,  Austrian  Social- 
ist leader,  son  of  Viktor  Adler  He  shot  and  killed 
(1916)  the  Austrian  premier,  Count  STOROKH 
His  death  sentence  was  commuted  to  imprison- 
mcmt,  and  he  was  amnestied  on  Nov  1,  1918  In 
1923  he  became  secretary  of  the  Second  Inter- 
national He  went  into  exile  in  1934 

Adler,  Viktor  (vlk't6r),  1852-1918,  Austrian  poli- 
tician and  journalist,  founder  and  leader  of  tho  Aus- 
trian Social  Democratic  party  A  prominent  figure 
in  the  Soc  ond  International,  he  entered  parliament 
in  1905  When  the  Austro-Hunganan  empire  was 
collapsing,  he  was  made  foreign  secretary  of  Ger- 
man Austria,  but  he  died  on  Nov  11,  one  day  bo- 
fore  Austria  pioolaimod  itself  a  republic 

Adlum,  John,  1759-1836,  Amencan  hoiticultunst 
He  onginatcd  tho  Catawba  giape  fiom  a  native 
variety  and  \\roto  several  books  011  viticulture  and 
wine  making  The  Adlunna,  a  climbing  fumitory, 
is  named  foi  him 

Admah  (ud'mu),  city  dostioyed  with  SODOM 

Admatha  (ad '-),  counselor  of  Ahasuerus   Esther  1  14 

Admetus  (,\dmf%'tu&),  in  Greek  legend,  Thessahan 
king  whom  Apollo,  banished  fiom  Olympus  for 
killing  the  CYCLOPES,  werved  as  a  shepherd  Whcm 
Admetus  was  d>mg,  Apollo  peisuaded  tho  gods  to 
spare  him  if  someone  consented  to  die  in  his  place 
His  wife  ALCEHTIB  willingly  gave  her  life,  but  HER- 
CULES rea<  ued  her  from  Ilades 

administration,  public  sec  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Admirable  Cnchton    see  CRICHTON,  JAMKH 

admiralty  (ad'murultt),  m  British  government,  de- 
partment m  charge  of  the  navv  and  the  roval  ma- 
rine It  is  headed  bv  a  boaid  of  six  lords  commis- 
sioners The  fii  bt  lord  of  the  admiralty  is  a  member 
of  the  cabinet,  he  has  charge  of  political  matters, 
finances,  and  appointments  The  operating  staff 
has  charge  of  supply  and  maintenance  of  the  fight- 
ing for<e&  Admiralty  jurisdiction,  formerly  under 
tho  high  court  of  the  admiralty ,  is  now  assigned  to 
the  high  court  of  justice 

Admiralty  Island,  off  SE  Alaska,  in  the  ALEXANDER 
ARCHIPELAGO  and  S\V  of  Juneau  The  laige  island 
(1,164  sq  mi  )  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
Stephens  Passage  It  is  mountainous  and  heavily 
forested  Wildlife  abounds  There  is  a  fish  cannery, 
and  the  island  hay  several  native  villages 

Admiralty  Islands,  small  volcanic  gioup,  aiea  800 
sq  mi  ,  SW  Pacific,  W  of  New  Ireland,  in  the 
BISMARCK  AIUHIPELVGO  and  part  of  tho  Territory 
of  Now  Guinea  Manus  is  the  chief  island,  sur- 
rounded by  several  islets  and  coral  reefs  Copra 
and  pearls  are  the  print ipal  products  The  group 
was  discovered  m  1016  bv  Willem  Schouten  In  the 
Second  World  War  it  was  the  site  of  a  Japanese  air 
base  taken  in  1944  by  Allied  forces,  who  hrst  landed 
on  Los  Negros  Island  off  the  east  coast  of  Manus 

admiralty  law   see  MARITIME  LAW 

Admiralty  Range,  northern  part  of  the  great  moun- 
tain range  m  Victoria  Land  W  of  the  Ross  Sea, 
Antarctica  It  has  peaks  roac  hmg  10,000  ft ,  and 
its  heavy  cover  of  snow  gives  it  austeie  beauty 

Adna  [Heb  , -ploasuie],  name  of  two  Isiaelites  of  the 
returned  community  Ezra  10  30,  Neh  12  15 

Adnah  (-mi)  [Heb  ,  =  pleasuie]  1  Desoiter  from  Saul 

1  Chron     1220      2  Officer   under  Jehoshaphat 

2  Chron    17  14 

adobe  (udo'be)  [Span  ],  a  kind  of  sun-dned  brick,  a 
building  with  walls  of  such  bricks,  or  a  clay  suit- 
able for  making  them  When  used  for  low  build- 
ings with  a  roof  overhang,  adobe  walls  do  not  de- 
teriorate in  regions  of  limited  rainfall,  examples  of 
Indian  structures  in  the  SW  United  States  date 
from  the  16th  cent  Sun-dried  bricks  of  clay  mixed 
with  straw  were  used  in  ancient  Egypt  and 
Babylonia  Tho  are  believed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced from  Africa  into  Spain  and  thence  to  and 
regions  of  the  New  World  An  adobe  house  is 
warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer,  its  walls  are 
fireproof,  and  it  is  inexpensive  to  build,  since  tho 
material  usually  costs  nothing  in  areas  with  a  suit- 
able clay  soil  See  also  RAMMED  EARTH 

adolescence  (a"dutf'suns)  [from  Latin, -youth],  in 
the  physical  development  of  the  individual,  the 
stage  between  puberty  and  maturity.  The  exact 
period  of  adolescence  has  been  variously  estimated; 
most  authorities,  however,  are  agreed  on  the  ages 
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between  12  and  21  Adolescence  is  marked  by 
physiological  changes  which  appear  to  reinforce 
strivings  for  independence  as  well  as  for  hetero- 
sexual drives  The  emotional  conflict  common  m 
this  period  is  believed  by  some  to  be  the  result  of 
an  inability  to  express  newly  developed  needs  m  a 
socially  acceptable  manner  Others,  however,  em- 
phasize tho  view  that  emotional  instability  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  conflict  induced  by  biological 
changes  within  the  personality  SeoK  C  Garrison, 
Psychology  of  Adolescence  (1940) 
Adolf  of  Nassau,  d  1298,  German  king  (1292-98) 
He  owed  his  election  to  the  unpopularity  of  Albert 
of  Austria  (later  King  ALBERT  I)  and  to  his  own 
willingness  to  pure  hase  votes  bv  promising  to 
alienate  imperial  lands  Adolf  tried  to  establish 
a  territorial  power  by  seizing  Meissen  and  Thu- 
ringia  In  order  to  replenish  his  treasury  he  allied 
himself,  for  a  considerable  subsidy,  with  Edward 

1  of  England  against  Philip  IV  of  France     His  in- 
dependence of  action  antagonized  the  princes,  who 
proclaimed  his  deposition  (1298)     Soon  afterward 
he  was  defeated  and  killed  by  an  army  commanded 
by  Albert 

Adonai    see  GOD 

Adoma  (udo'neu),  in  Greek  religion,  festival  cele- 
brated by  women  in  honor  of  tho  death  and  resur- 
rection of  ADONIS  The  Gardens  of  Adonis,  used  m 
this  ceremony,  were  small  pots  of  herbs  which  grew 
and  died  quie  kly,  as  all  vegetation  is  born  and  dies 
every  yeai 

Adom-bezek  (adcl'nl-be'zc^k,  ad'-)  [Heb  ,=lord  of 
Bezek],  king  of  Bezek  captured  and  mutilated  by 
the  Judahites  Judges  1  5-7 

Adomjah  (ad"pl'ju,  udSn'uju)  [Heb  ,=God  is  my 
lord  ]  1  Son  of  David  H  e  wanted  the  thi  one  which 
David  gave  to  the  younger  son,  Solomon  2  Sam 
34,1  Kings  1,  2  1-25  2  Teachei  of  tho  law  2 
Chron  17  7-9  3  Sealer  of  the  covenant  after  the 
return  from  tho  Exile  Neh  10  16  Perhaps  the 
same  as  Adomkam  (-I'krp,  -d&n'-)  [Heb  ,=niy  lord 
has  risen],  a  name  in  the  lists  of  families  Ezra 

2  13,  8  13,  Neh   7  18 

Adoniram  (ad"ul'-)  [Heb  ."my  lord  is  on  high],  tax 
overseer  1  Kings  4  6  Adorani  2  Sam  20  24, 
1  Kings  12  18  Hadoram  2  Chion  10  18 

Adonis  (udej'nls),  in  Greek  religion,  young  man  loved 
by  APHRODITE  When  he  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar, 
Aphrodite  persuaded  the  gods  to  allow  him  to  leave 
the  underworld  for  six  months  of  every  year  His 
death  and  resurrection  were  celebrated  m  the  mid- 
summer festival  ADONIA  The  worship  of  Adonis, 
symbolic  of  the  yearly  growth  and  decay  of  vegeta- 
tion, apparently  came  to  Greece  from  Asia  Minor 
and  corresponded  to  the  c  ults  of  the  Phrygian  AT- 
TIH  and  tho  Babylonian  TAMMI-Z  (soo  *ERTILITY 
RITES)  Sir  J  G  Frazer,  m  The  Golden  Rough, 
describes  the  history  and  significance  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Adonis  and  similar  deities  The  .story  of  the 
goddess  and  her  moital  lover  is  told  in  Shakspere's 
poem  Venus  and  Adorns 

Adom-zedec  (ado'nl-ze'de'k,  ad'-)  [Heb, -lord  of 
justice],  chief  at  Jerusalem,  leader  of  the  allies 
routed  at  Giboon  Joshua  10  1-  27 

adoption,  act  by  which  the  legal  relation  of  PARENT 
AND  CHILD  is  created  between  persons  not  naturally 
so  related  Sine  e  adoption  is  not  known  to  the  com- 
mon law,  its  practice  in  the  United  States  is  regu- 
lated by  statute,  and  most  states  now  allow  it 
Louisiana  and  Texas  follow  the  Roman  law  with 
respect  to  adoption,  though  with  some  changes 
Adoption  statutes  usually  provide  that  the  consent 
of  the  parents  or  guardian  of  tho  child— and  that 
of  the  child,  if  above  a  certain  age — must  be  ob- 
tained An  adopted  child  generally  assumes  the 
rights  and  duttes  of  a  natural  legitimate  child  Tho 
natural  parents  have  no  right  to  control  an  adopted 
child,  nor  have  they  anv  duties  toward  it,  but  m 
some  states  (e  g  ,  New  York)  the  child  does  not 
lose  the  right  to  inherit  from  them  In  England 
legal  adoption  was  not  authorized  until  1926 

adoptiomsm,  heresy  promulgated  in  Spain  after  783 

M  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel,  and,  after  c  785,  by 
ipandus,  archbishop  of  Toledo  They  held  that 
Christ  was  born  a  man  and  became  Son  of  God  by 
adoption  when  he  was  baptized  in  the  Jordan  This 
doctrine  had  been  advanced  at  various  times  by 
others,  e  g  ,  the  Theodotians,  Paul  of  Samasota, 
and  Nestorius  It  reappeared  as  a  belief  of  sects 
like  tho  Pauhcians  Felix  and  Ehpandus  were  re- 
peatedly condemned,  especially  at  Frankfurt  (794) 
The  vigorous  refutations  of  ALCUIN  had  much  to 
do  with  the  sect's  disappearance  from  Spam  m  the 
early  9th  cent 

Adoraim  (ad'ara'Im),  town,  near  Hebron  to  the 
west  2  Chron  119  Adora  1  Mac  1320. 

Adoram  (udd'-),  the  same  as  ADONIRAM 

Ad  our  (adoor'),  river,  210  rni  long,  rising  m  SW 
France,  in  the  Pyrenees  of  GASCONY  Describing 
a  wide  arc,  it  enters  the  Bay  of  Biscay  near 
Bayonne. 

Adowa,  Ethiopia  see  ADTTWA 

Adra  (a'dhra),  Mediterranean  port  (pop.  6,907), 
Almerla  prov  ,  S  Spain,  in  Andalusia  At  the  foot 
of  a  hill  below  the  present  town  stood  Abdera, 
founded  by  Phoenician  traders.  Adra  was  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  under  Boabdil 
There  are  lead  mines  near  by. 
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Adrammelech  (udr&m'ulek)  1  Ood  of  a  Samaritan 
cult  2  Kings  17  31  2  One  of  the  two  men  named 
as  murderers  of  their  father,  Sennacherib,  Sharezer 
waa  the  other  Babylonian  sources  mention  one 
son.  2  Kings  19  37  (=Isa  37  38) 

Adramyttium  (adwrumlt'eum),  place,  the  modern 
Edremid,  NW  Turkey  Here  Paul's  ship  was  built 
Acts  27  2 

Adrano  (adra'nfi),  rural  city  (pop  24,307),  E  Sicily, 
Italy,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Etna  It  was  formerly 
named  Adernd  Founded  (  400  B  C  near  a  temple 
of  the  god  Hadrantia,  it  has  ruins  of  ancient  walls 
and  an  imposing  Norman  castle  Fierce  fighting 
between  Germans  and  Allies  took  plate  here  in 
1943 

Adrastus  (udras'-),  in  Greek  legend,  king  of  Argos, 
the  only  survivor  of  the  SEVEN  AGAINST  THEBES 
Ten  years  later  he  led  the  BOIIS  of  the  Seven,  the  EPIO- 
ONI,  in  a  war  to  avenge  then  fathers  They  were 
successful  and  took  the  city  of  Thebes 

adrenal  gland  (adie'nul)  [Latin, -at  the  kidney]  or 
suprarenal  gland  (scioprurcYmil)  [Latin,  ~over  the 
kidney],  one  of  a  pair  of  glands  about  2  in  long,  of 
yellowish  color,  resting  on  the  upper  part  of  each 
kidney  noar  the  vertebral  column  These  glands 
are  ductless,  pouring  their  secretion  directly  into 
the  blood  stream  A  hormone,  cortm,  is  secreted 
by  the  outer  laver  of  yellowish  tissue  (the  cortex) 
Cortm  is  concerned  with  carbohvdratc  metabolism 
and  sex  function  The  inner  red  portion  (the  me- 
dulla) of  the  gland  secretes  another  hormone, 
adienahne  Emotional  disturbances  such  as  fear 
and  anger  stimulate  the  secretion  of  adrenaline, 
causing  acceleration  of  the  heart  beat,  increased 
blood  pressure,  and  an  increased  output  of  glucose 
from  the  liver  Adrenaline  is  injected  hvpoder- 
mically  in  the  treatment  of  shoe  k,  asthma,  and 
hemorrhage  The  adrenal  glands  are  subject  to 
injury,  infection  (eg,  tuberculosis),  the  growth 
of  tumors,  and  atrophy 

adrenaline  (udrfn'  ulln)  or  epmephnne  (c5pln?f'rm), 
the  active  agent  in  the  secretion  of  the  medulla  of 
the  adrenal  gland,  a  HORMONE  which  helps  to 
maintain  normal  pressure  in  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  Chemically,  it  is  a  colorless  crystalline  sub- 
stance composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen 
in  molecules  of  complex  atomic  arrangement  It 
is  soluble  in  alkalies  and  ac  ids  (with  which  it  forma 
compounds)  and  glycerin,  but  is  only  slightly  so 
m  water  Obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  Takamine 
in  1901,  it  waa  synthesized  independently  by  F 
Stolz  (1904)  and  by  Dakm  (1905)  It  is  used  in 
medicine  to  cause  contraction  of  the  capillaries 
and  smaller  blood  vessels  so  that  bleeding  may  bo 
prevented  or  stopped  Sue  h  action  causes  an  in- 
crease in  blood  pressure  Mixed  with  local  anes- 
thetics, e  g ,  cocaine  or  novocamo,  it  prevents 
bleeding  during  an  operation  and  reduces  the  toxic 
action  of  the  cocaine  drugs  It  is  used  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic  in  the  treatment  of  bronchial  asthma 
Adrenaline  is  extracted  from  the  glands  of  slaugh- 
tered animals  and  is  also  produced  synthetically 

Adna  (a'dieni),  ancient  name  of  the  Adriatic,  ex- 
tended to  mean  the  central  Mediten  anean  in  Acts 
2727 

Adrian  I,  d  795,  pope  (772-95),  a  Roman,  successor 
of  Stephen  IV  (also  c  ailed  Stephen  III,  see  ZACHA- 
RIAH)  and  predecessor  of  St  LEO  III  When  ho 
c  ame  to  the  throne,  Adrian  called  on  CHARLEMAGNE 
to  help  tepul&e  an  invasion  of  the  papal  domains  by 
the  Lombard  king,  Desidenus  Charlemagne  suc- 
cessfully aided  the  pope,  confirmed  his  father's 
concessions,  and  subsequently  added  to  the  papal 
lands  with  the  so-called  Donation  of  Charlemagne 
Adrian  supported  Empress  IRENE  m  her  struggle 
against  ICONOCLABM  and  sent  legates  to  Nicaea  (see 
NICAEA,  SECOND  COUNCIL.  OK) 

Adrian  IV,  d   1159,  pope  (1154-59).  an  Englishman 

S)  Langlev,  near  St  Albans)  named  Nicholas 
reakspear,  successor  of  Anastasuis  IV  and  prede- 
cessor of  ALEXANDER  III  lie  was  an  Austin  canon 
He  was  made  cardinal-bishop  of  Albano  (1 149?)  by 
Pope  Eugene  III,  became  one  of  the  pope's  close 
advisers,  and  was  sent  on  several  diplomatic  mis- 
sions As  papal  legate  he  organized  (c  11 62- 1154) 
the  diocese  of  Norway  After  his  election  to  the 
papacy  Adrian  was  opposed  by  the  Roman  com- 
mune (led  by  ARNOLD  OF  BRESCIA)  which  had 
plagued  his  predecessors  and  was  forced  to  go  to 
Viterbo  Adrian  laid  Rome  under  the  interdict 
(an  extraordinary  step)  and  was  able  to  return  by 
1155  Adrian's  relations  with  the  Normans  of 
Sicily  were  strained  from  the  start  William  I 
of  Sicily  invaded  the  Papal  States,  but  m  1157  he 
withdrew  and  made  an  agreement  with  the  pope, 
he  did  homage  for  Apulia  and  Sicily,  with  which 
Adrian  invested  him  So  long  as  the  pope  was  at 
war  with  Sicily,  FREDERICK  I  and  Adrian  were  at 
peace,  Adrian  crowned  Frederick  (1155)  and 
Frederick  put  down  the  Roman  disorders  When 
Adrian  and  William  came  to  agreement,  the  em- 
peror and  the  pope  fell  out,  for  Frederick  con- 
sidered the  investiture  of  William  a  usurpation  by 
the  pope  of  imperial  prerogative  A  meeting  of 
the  diet  at  Besancon  (1 157)  turned  into  a  not  when 
Cardinal  Bandmelh  (later  Pope  Alexander  III) 
spoke  of  the  empire  as  a  benefice  from  the  pope  A 
papal  letter  to  Frederick  explaining  that  benefit? 
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in  this  case  meant  "benefit,"  not  "feudal  grant," 
composed  this  misunderstanding,  but  Frederick's 
campaign  in  Lombardy  (1158-50)  worsened  rela- 
tions with  Adrian,  who  was  on  the  point  of  excom- 
municating Frederick  when  he  died  Alexander 
continued  the  struggle  One  of  the  moot  disputed 
matters  in  the  history  of  the  Holy  See  arose  with 
the  donation  of  Ireland,  as  a  papal  fief,  to  Henry  II 
of  England  by  Adrian  Scholars  tend  to  hold  that 
the  investiture  and  the  bull  toudabtltter  confirming 
it  are  genuine  See  E  M  Almedmgen,  The  English 
Pope  (1925) 

Adrian  VI,  1459-1523,  pope  (1522-23),  a  Nether- 
lander (b  Utrecht)  named  Adrian  Florensz,  suc- 
cessor of  LEO  X  and  predecessor  of  CLEMENT  VII 
He  was  the  most  recent  non-Italian  pope  He 
taught  at  Louvain  and  was  tutor  of  the  young 
prince,  later  Emperor  CHARLES  V  This  was  a  time 
when  Roman  life  was  moat  extravagant,  papal  ex- 
penditures on  worldly  objects  were  at  their  height, 
and  the  Curia  most  needed  drastic  reform  Adnan, 
an  ascetic  and  a  pious  man,  did  his  best  to  curb  the 
abuses  he  found,  but  he  died  after  20  months  The 
Italians  rejoiced  at  his  death 

Adrian,  Roman  emperor   see  HADRIAN 

Adrian,  Edgar  Douglas,  1889-,  English  physiologist, 
M.D  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1915  He  was 
research  professor  of  the  Royal  Society  from  1029 
to  1937  and  professor  of  physiology  at  Cambridge 
from  1937  His  research  was  chiefly  on  the  physiol- 
ogy of  the  nervous  system  He  wrote  The  Basis  of 
Sensation  (1928),  The  Mechanism  of  Nervotut  Action 
(1032),  and,  with  others,  Factors  Determining  Hu- 
man Behavior  (1937)  With  Sir  Charles  8  Sher- 
nngton  he  shared  the  1932  Nobel  Pnze  m  Physiol- 
ogy and  Medicine  for  their  work  on  the  function 
of  the  neuron 

Adrian.  1  City  (pop  14,230),  co  Heat  of  L  on  a  wee 
no  ,  S  Mich  ,  SW  of  Detroit,  settled  1825,  mo  as  a 
village  1836,  as  a  citv  1853  It  is  a  farm  trade 
center,  is  known  for  its  chrysanthemums,  and  man- 
ufactures locks,  metal  and  paper  products,  and 
wire  fences  Adnan  College  (Methodist,  coeduca- 
tional, 1845)  and  Siena  Heights  College  (Catholic, 
for  women)  are  here  Indian  trails  crossed  here, 
and  there  are  several  Indian  village  sites  in  the 
vicinity  2  Village  (pop  1,066),  SW  Minn  ,  near 
the  Iowa  line  between  Worthmgton  and  Luverne 
It  is  a  farm  trade  center 

Adrianople  (a'dr&uno'pul)  or  Edirne  (gdSr'ne),  city 
(pop.  29,439),  European  Turkey,  m  Thrace  It  is  a 
commercial  center  with  silk  and  cotton  manufac- 
tures It  was  named  after  Emperor  Hadrian,  who 
founded  (A  D  r  126)  it  on  the  site  of  the  older 
Uscudama,  Byzantine  wnters  also  called  it  Orestia 
Of  great  strategic  importance  and  strongly  forti- 
fied, the  city  had  a  turbulent  history  The  defeat 
(378)  of  Emperor  VALBNS  by  the  Visigoths  at 
Adnanople  laid  Greece  open  to  the  barbarians 
Later  conquered  by  the  Avars,  the  Bulgarians,  and 
the  Crusaders,  the  city  passed  to  the  Turks  in  1361 
and  was  the  residence  of  the  sultans  until  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  m  1453  In  the  19th  cent 
the  Russians  captured  Adnanople  twice  in  the  Rus- 
so-Turkiah  Wars  In  1913  it  fell  to  Bulgaria  in  the 
First  Balkan  War  and  was  restored  to  Turkey  after 
the  Second  Balkan  War  It  passed  to  Greece  by 
the  Treaty  of  Sevres  (1920),  but  was  again  restored 
to  Turkey  by  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  (1923) 
Among  the  landmarks  of  Adnanople  are  the  great 
mosque  of  Selun  I  and  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the 
sultans 

Adnanople,  Treaty  of,  1829,  peace  treaty  between 
Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  (see  Russo- 
TCTRKISH  WARS)  Turkey  gave  Russia  additional 
territory  on  the  Black  Sea,  allowed  Russia  to  occu- 
py Moldavia  and  Walachia,  granted  Russia  ex- 
clusive protective  rights  over  the  Palestinian  holy 
places  and  over  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  sultan, 
opened  the  Dardanelles  to  all  commercial  vessels, 
granted  autonomy  to  Serbia,  and  promised  autono- 
my for  Greece 

Adriatic  Sea  (ftdre&'tlk)  arm  of  the  Mediterranean, 
between  Italy  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula  It  is  500 
mi  long  Mid  58  to  140  mi  wide,  with  a  maximum 
depth  of  4,100  f t  ,  it  extends  from  the  Gulf  of 
Venice,  at  its  head,  8E  to  the  Strait  of  Otranto, 
which  leads  to  the  Ionian  Sea  The  Italian  coast 
(west  and  north)  is  low,  Venice,  Ancona,  Ban,  and 
BnndiBi  are  the  chief  ports  Trieste,  in  the  north- 
east, once  the  chief  Adriatic  port,  forms  a  free  tern- 
tory  with  part  of  ISTRIA  The  eastern  shore  line 
belongs  to  Yugoslavia  (north)  and  to  Albania 
(south)  The  Yugoslav  coast  (see  DALMATIA)  is 
rugged,  Fmme,  Susak,  and  Dubrovnik  are  among 
its  ports 

Adriel  (a'-),  husband  of  MBRAB    1  Sam  18  17-20. 

adsorption  [Latin, -sucking  towards],  phenomenon 
in  which  the  molecules  of  one  substance  are  at- 
tracted and  adhere  to  the  surfaces  of  some  other 
substance  and  in  which  no  chemical  change  takes 
place  Certain  solids  have  the  power  to  adsorb 
great  quantities  of  gases  The  molecules  of  the 
gas  gather  (condense)  upon  the  exposed  surfaces 
of  the  solid  Charcoal,  for  example,  having  a  great 
extent  of  surface  because  of  its  porous  nature,  ad- 
•orbs  large  volumes  of  gases,  including  most  of  the 
poisonous  ones.  Because  of  this  property  it  is  used 

Crosi  refer 
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in  gas  masks.  Certain  finely  divided  solids  have 
great  adsorptive  properties  Minute  particles  of 
platinum  attract  multitudes  of  hydrogen  molecules 
to  their  surfaces  and  hold  them  Platinum  adsorbs 
other  gases  as  well  as  hydrogen,  and  this  property 
is  made  use  of  in  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid 
by  the  contact  process  and  in  the  preparation  of 
ammonia  Adsorption  also  occurs  in  solutions  In 
a  colloidal  solution,  the  colloidal  particles  may  ad- 
sorb much  of  the  solvent  (see  COLLOID)  Bone 
black  and  charcoal  are  used  in  industry  to  remove 
colors  from  solutions,  since  they  adsorb  many 
coloring  materials  and  carry  these  with  them  when 
separated  from  the  solution  On  the  other  hand, 
liquid  dve  is  held  to  the  surface  of  cloth  and  per- 
meates the  fibers  so  that  when  the  liquid  has  evap- 
orated the  dye  still  remains  Adsorption  is  made 
use  of  in  photography,  in  the  hydrogenation  of  oils, 
and  in  gas  analysis 
Adua,  Ethiopia  see  ADUWA 

Adullam  (udul'-),  border  town  of  Judah,  SW  of  Je- 
rusalem Joshua  15  35,  2  Chron  11  7,  Neh  11  30 
David  hid  in  the  Cave  of  Adullam  when  he  fled 
from  Saul  From  here  three  of  his  men  went  to  get 
him  water  from  the  well  at  Bethlehem  1  Sam. 
22,  2  Sam  23  13-17,  1  Chron  11  15-19 
adult  education,  extension  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties to  those  adults,  beyond  the  age  of  general  pub- 
lic education,  who  feel  a  need  for  further  training  of 
any  sort  Its  relatively  recent  development  results 
from  various  social  trends — the  general  spread  of 
public  education,  the  intensification  of  economic 
competition  with  its  premiums  for  skills,  the  com- 
plexities of  national  and  international  politics  de- 
manding constant  study,  the  stimulating  effects  of 
the  urbanization  of  populations,  and  increased 
leisure  time  The  commonest  form  of  adult  educa- 
tion ac  tivities  is  the  reading  and  discussion  group, 
in  which  people  meet  informally  to  study  and  dis- 
cuss a  topic  of  common  interest  Formalized  adult 
education  in  the  modern  period  probably  started 
in  Europe  in  political  groups  and  advanced  techni- 
cal education  Continuation  schools  for  workers  m 
Germanv  and  Switzerland  were  tvpiral  The  FOLK 
SCHOOL  in  Denmark  founded  by  Bishop  Grundtvig 
stressed  the  cultural  aspect,  and  the  Adult  Schools 
of  the  Soc  lety  of  Friends  in  England  (1845)  fostered 
the  education  of  unfortunates  Distinct  from  the 
incidentally  educational  activities  of  such  groups  as 
the  New  England  town  meeting  were  two  notable 
early  organized  activities—development  of  the 
public  lecture  systems  of  the  LYCEUM  (c  1826) 
and  the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston  endowed  by 
John  Lowell  (1836)  In  1873  the  CHAUTAUQITA 
MOVEMENT  introduced  the  dis<ustnon  group  and 
modified  lecture  system  Free  public  lectures  un- 
der the  department  of  education  of  New  York  city 
were  inaugurated  in  1904  Since  that  time  public 
schools  have  been  active  m  furnishing  facilities  and 
assistance  to  private  adult  education  groups  in 
many  communities  Colleges  have  instituted  ex- 
tension work,  courses  without  credit,  and  corre- 
spondence courses  In  1926  the  Carnegie  Corp  of 
New  York  founded  the  American  Association  for 
Adult  Education  This  group,  through  its  quarterly 
journal  and  in  research,  has  worked  to  systematize 
the  methods  and  philosophy  of  the  field  Organiza- 
tions designed  to  relieve  ILLITERACY  are  instru- 
ments in  adult  education,  as  are  the  schools  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  the  foreign-born  in  the 
English  language  and  in  the  customs  of  the  country 
A  large  amount  of  adult  education  is  carried  on  m 
the  field  of  worker  education  by  labor  unions  and  in 
VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  Since  1930  economic  and 
world  affairs  have  further  stimulated  a  demand  for 
adult  education  Organized  forums,  community 
centers,  PARENT  EDUCATION  groups,  political  and 
economic  action  associations,  dramatic,  musical, 
and  artistic  groups — all  can  be  regarded  as  adult 
education  activities,  as  (an  the  modern  develop- 
ments m  public  library  group  organization  The 
"great  books"  groups,  which  read  and  discuss  with 
trained  leaders  a  specified  list  of  about  70  books, 
began  meeting  in  1947,  the  movement  grew  out  of 
great  books  seminars  in  Chicago  and  Columbia  uni- 
versities and  St  John's  College  In  many  places 
the  public  library  sponsors  the  group  The  Federal 
government  in  its  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
and  in  the  Works  Progress  Administration  has  been 
active  in  promoting  adult  education  See  publica- 
tions of  the  U  S  Office  of  Education ,  The  Program 
Planner,  a  periodical  published  by  the  Program 
Information  Exchange,  Handbook  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion and  Studies  in  the  Social  Significance  of  Adult 
Education  published  by  the  American  Association 
for  Adult  Education;  William  Sharhp  and  A  A 
Owens,  Adult  Immigrant  Education  (1926),  Lyman 
Bryson,  Adult  Education  (1936) ,  J  T.  Adams,  Fron- 
tiers of  American  Culture  (1944) 
adulteration  of  food*  see  FOOD  ADULTERATION. 
Adummim  (udam'-)  fHeb.-red],  ascent  in  the 

Jericho  road    Joshua  16  7,  18  17 
Aduwa  or  Adowa  (both   a'duwfi),  Ital.  Adua,  town 
(pop  6,000),  N  Ethiopia    It  was  the  scene  m  1896 
of  the  victory  of  the  Ethiopian  emperor,  Menelik 
II,  over  Italian  forces  invading  from  Eritrea.  The 
defeat  forced  Italy  to  abandon  the  invasion. 
Advent  [Latin, -coming,  i.e.,  of  Jesus],  season  of  the 


Christian  ecclesiastical  year,  lasting,  in  the  West, 
from  the  Sunday  nearest  Nov.  30  (8t  Andrew's) 
until  Christmas.  It  is  a  season  of  penitence,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  holy  day,  and  its  liturgical  color  is  pur- 
ple. The  first  Sunday  of  Advent  is  the  first  day  of 
the  church  calendar.  The  third  Sunday,  called 
Gaudete  Sunday,  is  a  break  in  the  penitential 
season,  like  LAETARB  in  Lent 
Advent  Christian  Church:  see  ADVBNTISTS. 
Adventists  (ad'ven'tfets)  (advent,  Latin, -coming], 
members  of  a  group  of  related  religious  denomina- 
tions whose  distinctive  doctrine  centers  m  their 
belief  concerning  the  second  coming  of  Chnst  (see 
JUDGMENT  DAT).  The  name  Adventism  is  specifi- 
cally applied  to  the  teachings  of  William  MILLER 
(1782-1849),  who  predicted  the  end  of  the  world  for 
1843,  then  for  1844  When  it  did  not  occur,  the 
Millerites,  or  Second  Adventists,  at  a  meeting  at 
Albany  m  1845  adopted  a  statement  declaring  their 
belief  in  the  visible  return  of  Christ  at  an  indefinite 
time,  when  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  would  take 
place  and  the  millennium  would  have  its  beginning. 
Later  this  body  took  the  name  Evangelical  Ad- 
ventists. The  Seventh-Day  Adventists  adopted 
m  1844  the  observance  of  Saturday  as  the  Sabbath. 
They  include  m  their  doctnne  the  belief  that  the 
wicked  will  have  no  resurrection,  and  they  accept 
Mrs  Ellen  Gould  White  as  an  inspired  prophetess. 
The  Seventh-Day  Adventists  carry  on  world-wide 
missionary  work  The  Church  of  God  was  or- 
ganized (c  1866)  as  a  result  of  division  among 
Seventh-Day  Adventists  over  the  question  of  the 
prophesies  of  Mrs  White,  in  1888  this  body  formed 
an  association  known  as  the  Churches  of  God  m 
Jesus  Christ  The  observance  of  the  seventh  day 
is  retained  by  this  group  The  Advent  Christian 
Church,  a  branch  of  the  first  Adventist  organiza- 
tion, dates  from  1861 ,  their  members  believe  in  the 
complete  extinction  of  the  unrighteous,  as  do  the 
members  of  the  Life  and  Advent  Union,  which  was 
formed  c  1862 

adverb  see  PART  OP  SPEECH  and  ADJECTIVE 
advertising.  In  1P-32  the  penodical  Advertising  Age 
conducted  a  contest  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the 
word  advertising  The  definition  recommended  by 
the  judges  was,  "the  printed,  written,  spoken,  or 
pictured  representation  of  a  person,  product, 
service  or  movement,  openly  sponsored  by  the 
advertiser  and  at  his  expense  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  sales,  use,  votes  or  endorsement  "  Ad- 
vertising may  be  classified  according  to  sponsor 
(retailer,  manufacturer,  or  association),  according 
to  the  audience  addressed  (national  or  local,  con- 
sumer or  dealer),  and  according  to  various  other 
aspects  Perhaps  the  most  generally  used  classifi- 
cation is  according  to  media  The  major  media  m 
the  United  States  are  magazines,  newspapers, 
radio,  and  outdoor  advertising  (posters,  billboards, 
painted  bulletins,  and  the  like)  Compilations 
made  by  Advertising  Age  give  the  total  spont  in 
the  United  States  m  1948  in  these  four  media  as 
*1, 100, 000, 000,  this  figure  does  not  include  ex- 
penditures for  local  and  regional  advertising,  which 
probably  total  about  twice  the  costs  of  national 
advertising  The  expenditures  of  national  adver- 
tisers were  divided  among  the  four  media  (approx- 
imately) as  4?  percent  m  national  magazines,  39 
percent  in  daily  newspapers,  12  percent  m  national- 
network  radio,  and  7  percent  in  outdoor  advertis- 
ing The  radio  figures  do  not  include  television, 
1948  expenditures  m  this  new  field  were,  not  in- 
cluding program  costs,  $2,500,000  In  that  year 
television  was  broadened  with  completion  of  coaxial 
cables  from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  St  Louis, 
cables  had  earlier  been  completed  from  New  York 
to  Boston  and  to  Richmond  Besides  these  major 
advertising  media,  there  are  many  minor  means 
such  as  car  cards,  direct  mail  (form  letters,  cir- 
culars, folders,  and  the  like),  counter  and  display 
signs,  novelties  (ashtrays,  pencils,  matches,  and 
the  like),  moving  pictures,  skywriting,  and  "sand- 
wich men  "  The  history  of  advertising  dates  back 
to  the  modest  public  notice  Newspaper  classified 
advertising  still  closely  resembles  its  ancestor,  but 
other  forms  of  advertising  have  changed  greatly 
Modern  advertising  for  the  most  part  no  longer 
merely  "offers  for  sale  "  Early  in  the  19th  cent  the 
influence  of  salesmanship  began  to  insert  itself  into 
the  public  notice,  and  the  present  elaborate  form 
of  advertising  began  to  evolve  The  advertising 
agency  has  perhaps  been  more  responsible  for  this 
change  than  any  other  factor  The  advertising 
agent,  who  first  came  into  prominence  in  the  United 
States  in  the  1860s,  began  simply  as  an  agent 
selling  space  for  advertisements  Capitalizing  on 
his  special  knowledge  of  the  circulation  and  the 
reader  interest  of  various  publications  (about 
which  there  was  no  generally  known  accurate  in- 
formation in  those  days),  he  bought  space,  fre- 
quently m  quantity  and  at  lower  rates;  he  resold 
this  space  to  advertisers,  taking  a  commission  of 
about  15  percent.  With  stricter  postal  regulations 
and  the  establishment  of  associations  and  bureaus 
for  auditing  the  circulation  figures  of  publications, 
circulation  claims  became  more  honest  and  depend- 
able and  the  rates  were  more  nearly  standardised. 
To  help  the  advertiser  make  more  effective  and 
profitable  use  of  the  space,  the  agent  began  to  place 
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more  emphattooafelasming,  preparing,  and  writing 
the  advertisements  for  clients;  such  work  has  come 
to  be  bis  chief  function,  although  payment  of  com- 
missions by  the  advertising  media  is  still  the  agen- 
cy's accepted  method  of  compensation— generally 
15  peroent  of  the  cost  of  space  and  time  For  the 
year  1948  some  44  U.S  advertising  agencies  each 
reported  placing  910,000,000  or  more  m  advertising 
expenditures  With  the*  increase  in  the  number  of 
advertising  media  and  the  scientific  and  technical  I 
improvements  m  them,  advertising  has  become  a/ 
highly  specialized  business  New  York,  Chicago,/ 
and  Detroit  are  the  leading  U  S  advertising  oen-t 
ters.  The  chief  advertising  trade  publications  arf 
Printer's  Ink,  Advertising  Age,  Advertising  Agencif 
(formerly  Advertising  and  Selling),  and  Tide  AU- 
thentio  figures  on  circulation  and  advertising  ratjes 
for  magazines,  newspapers,  and  the  like  and  cov- 
erage and  rates  for  radio  stations  are  supphed/m 
Standard  Rate  and  Data  Service  (issued  monthly 
with  interim  changes)  See  Frank  Allen  Bart, 
American  Advertising  Agencies  (1940) ,  Neil  H  Bor- 
den,  Economic  Effects  of  Advertising  (1942),  Hkriy 
Walker  Hepner,  Effective  Advertising  (2d  ed  ,  11/49). 

advocate:  see  BAR,  THE 

Ady,  Andrew  (6'd6),  Hung  Ady  Endre  (en'dre), 
1877-1919,  Hungarian  poet,  studied  law  at  Buda- 
pest and  Debrecen  Abandoning  a  career  of  schol- 
arship for  journalism  and  literature,  he  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  Paris,  where  he  came  under  modernist 
influence  and  became  the  leader  of  the  radical 
group  in  Hungarian  literature.  He  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  Hungarian  poets,  his  writings  expound 
the  national,  religious,  and  ethical  contrasts  of 
the  society  of  his  time  Of  his  works,  12  volumes 
of  verses  were  published  and  7  of  prose  See  Rene 
Bonnerjea,  Endre  Ady  Poems  (1941) 

Adyge  Autonomous  Oblast  (udlgye1'),  administrative 
division  (1, 700 sq  mi  ,pop  c  300,000),  KKABNODAR 
TERRITORY,  RSFSR,  in  Circassia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  Greater  Caucasus  and  S 
of  the  Kuban  river  Maikop  is  the  capital.  The 
population  is  largely  Advge  (see  CIRCABBIA)  Sub- 
dued by  Russia  m  1864,  the  region  became  an 
autonomous  oblast  in  1922  The  name  also  appears 
as  Adyghe  and  Adighe 

adz  or  adze.  The  ads  is  related  to  the  HOB,  but  is 
adapted  to  shaping  wood  The  work  formerly 
done  by  the  adz  is  now  usually  done  by  the  saw 
and  the  plane  Before  iron  and  steel  were  available 
for  making  tools,  the  adz  of  stone,  copper,  or  bronze 
was  often  assisted  by  charring  the  wood  to  be  re- 
moved The  dugout  canoes  of  the  American  In- 
dians were  shaped  in  this  way  See  Thomas  H  ibben, 
The  Carpenter's  Tool  Chest  (1933) 

Adzhar  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  (ujur', 
a'jar,  Rus  ujar')  or  Adzhanstan  (uj.i'rTstan",  Rus 
uja'r  fistim') ,  autonomous  state  (1,080  s>q  mi  ,  pop 
c  200,000),  8W  GEORGIAN,  SSR,  on  the  Black  Sea 
at  the  western  end  of  the  Lesser  Cau<  asms,  border- 
ing (south)  on  Turkey  BATUM  is  the  capital  The 
Adzhars,  a  largely  Mohammedan  people  of  the 
South  Caucasian  linguistic  family,  form  53  percent 
of  the  population,  the  rest  are  Georgians  (27  per- 
cent), Armenians,  Russians,  and  Greeks  The 
region  was  annexed  by  Ru&sia  from  Turkey  partly 
in  1829,  partly  m  1878,  it  became  an  autonomous 
republic  m  1921 

A.  £.*  see  RUSSELL,  GBORQ'B  WILLIAM 

Aeacus  (S'ukiis),  m  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Zeus 
by  the  nymph  Aegina  He  was  the  father  of  PELBUB 
and  TELAMON  His  followers  were  the  MYRMIDONS, 
a  swarm  of  ants  whi<  h  Zeus  changed  into  men  His 
descendants  included  Achilles,  Neoptolemus,  and 
Telamonian  Ajax 

aedile  or  edile  (both  e'dll)  [Latin, -belonging  to 
the  temples),  in  the  Roman  republic,  a  city  mag- 
istrate who  had  general  charge  of  the  temples, 
controlled  the  public  markets,  arranged  for  the 
public  games,  regulated  the  grain  supply,  and 
looked  after  the  public  order  In  the  5th  cent.  B  C 
there  were  plebeian  aediles  appointed  as  assistants 
to  the  tribunes,  but  their  office  and  duties  were 
largely  taken  over  by  the  curule  aediles,  first  set  up 
at  the  time  of  the  Liciman  Rogations  (see  LICINIUS) 
There  were  two  curule  aedues,  elected  annually, 
alternately  patricians  and  plebeians  The  impor- 
tance of  the  office  shrank  m  the  1st  cent  B  C  ,  and 
Augustus  transferred  most  of  the  remaining  impor- 
tant duties  to  other  officials 

Aedon  (afi'do),  m  Greek  legend,  the  wife  of  Zethus, 
king  of  Thebes  She  had  only  one  son,  while  her 
siater-m-law,  NIOBB,  had  many  Her  jealousy  in- 
creased until,  in  trying  to  murder  Niobe's  oldest 
son,  she  killed  her  own  child  She  was  changed  to  a 
nightingale,  and  her  song  was  a  mournful  call  for 
her  son,  Itys  or  Itylus 

Aedui  (S'dul)  or  Haedisi  (h«'dul),  Gallic  people,  oc- 
cupying in  the  1st  cent.  B  C.  a  part  of  later  Burgun- 
dy. Defeated  by  AHIOVISTUB  and  at  odds  with  their 
Gallic  neighbors,  they  were  allies  of  the  Romans 
They  at  first  aided  Julius  CABBAR  and  later  were 
not  wholehearted  in  their  support  of  Vercingetonx 
Their  early  capital  was  BIBRACTB. 

Aetftes:  see  JASON  and  MEDBA. 

Aegadian  Isles  (ega'deun).  Ital.  Sgodi  (S'gade), 
Latin  jiflooto,  archipelago  (c  15sqlmi  ,pop  6,1 96), 
in  the  Mediterranean  off  W  Sicily ,  Italy.  The  larg- 
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t  islands  are  Favignana,  Marottimo,  and  Levan- 
Here  are  the  most  important  tuna  fisheries  of 
_— ily    A  Roman  naval  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
£mians  near  here  m  241  B.C.  ended  the  First  Pumo 

:  see  BRIARBUS. 

._„ :  see  AEQADIAN  ISLES. 

Aegean  civilization  (ej6'vm),  general  terra  for  the 
cultures  of  pre-Hellemc  Greece.  The  richness  of 
these  early  civilizations  was  not  suspected  before 
the  excavations  of  archaeologists  in  the  late  19th 
cent  The  most  remarkable  of  the  cultures  was 
perhaps  that  of  Crete  which  was  flourishing  by  the 
end  of  the  4th  millennium  B  C  ,  this  was  the 
MINOAN  CIVILIZATION  On  the  mainland  of  Greece 
excavations  have  showed  the  remains  of  MYCENAE- 
AN CIVILIZATION  The  exploration  of  the  rums  of 
Troy  gave  knowledge  of  another  culture,  and  ruins 
m  the  Cyclades  have  demonstrated  remarkable 
early  development  there  The  exact  relationships 
of  these  different  c  enters  have  not  yet  been  worked 
out,  and  there  are  manv  subjects  of  conjecture  such 
as  the  role  of  the  Achaeans  and  the  causes  of  the 
decline  of  Crete  t>efore  1100  B  C  New  knowledge 
is,  however,  broadening  the  picture  of  these  highly 
developed  Aegean  civilisations 

Aegean  Sea,  arm  of  the  Mediterranean,  c  400  mi 
long  and  c  200  mi  wide,  between  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  Ver>  irregular  in  outline,  it  is  dotted  with 
islands  Its  ancient  name,  AHCHIPELAOO,  now  ap- 
plies to  its  islands,  which  include  EUBOEA,  the 
Northern  and  Southern  SPOKADBS,  the  CYCLADES, 
and  the  DODECANESE  The  strait  of  the  Dardanel- 
les comiec  ts  the  Aegean  with  the  Sea  of  Marmara 
The  name  Aegean  has  been  variously  derived  from 
Aegae,  a  citv  of  Euboea,  from  Aegeus,  father  of 
Theseus,  and  from  Aegea,  an  Amazon  queen,  who 
drowned  in  it 

Aegeus  (e'jeus,  6'joos),  in  Greek  legend,  king  of 
Athens,  father  of  Medus,  by  MEDEA,  and  of  THS- 
BBU8,  by  Aethra.  Believing  that  Theseus  had  been 
killed  by  the  MINOTAUR,  he  drowned  himself  in  the 
sea,  called,  therefore,  the  Aegean 

Aegina  (eji'nu),  m  Greek  mythology,  river  nymph, 
daughter  of  ASOPUS  She  bore  Zeus  a  son,  Aeacus 

Aegina,  Gr  Aigina  (u'y6na),  island  (32  sq  mi  ,  pop 
10,052),  off  SE  Greece,  in  the  Gulf  of  Aegina  or 
Saronic  Gulf,  an  arm  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  17  mi  SW 
of  Athens  It  produces  figs,  almonds,  peanuts,  and 
vegetables  and  has  several  sulphur  springs  The 
chief  town  is  Aegina  (pop  5,820),  on  the  northwest 
shore  The  island,  inhabited  from  late  Neolithic 
times,  was  influenced  in  its  culture  by  Mmoan 
Crete  Conquered  (c  1000  B  C  )  by  Dorian  Greeks, 
it  struck  the  first  Greek  coins  and  rose  to  great  com- 
mercial importance  In  431  B  C  the  Athenians, 
against  whom  Aegina  sided  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  expelled  the  population  of  the  island,  and 
Aegina  sank  into  insignificance  Aegina  was  settled 
by  Albanians  in  the  16th  cent  In  1828-29  the  town 
of  Aegina  was  the  temporary  capital  of  Gieece  The 
ABWNETAN  MARBLES  were  discovered  in  1811  5  mi 
east  of  the  town 

Aegineta,  Paulus  •  see  PAUL  OF  AEQINA 

Aeginetan  marbles  (g'jlne'to),  archaic  Greek  sculp- 
tures, probably  of  the  5th  cent  B  C  ,  discovered  in 
the  island  of  Aegina  in  1811  and  restored  (errone- 
ously) by  Thorvaldsen  Originally  they  formed  the 
decorations  of  the  pediments  of  a  temple  They 
represent  episodes  in  the  story  of  Troy  The  fig- 
ures were  painted,  the  color,  though  nearly  effaced, 
remained  visible 

aegis  (6'jls),  m  Greek  legend,  weapon  borne  by 
Zeus,  Athena,  and  Apollo  Its  use  was  terrifying 
to  the  enemy,  and  it  was  thrown  over  the  shoulder, 
hence  it  is  thought  that  the  aegis  was  a  pelt  which 
was  shaken  at  the  enemy  to  dazzle  or  stupefy  him. 
Athena's  aegis  bore  the  head  of  MEDUSA  The 
Romans  took  over  the  legend,  which  was,  by  the 
4th  cent  B  C  ,  already  quite  changed  by  the  Greeks 
Thus,  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  shield  or  breastplate, 
hence  its  synonymy  with  "protection",  a  false 
etymology  made  it  a  goatskin,  made  from  the  skin 
of  AMALTHABA 

Aegisthus  (ejfe'thus),  m  Greek  legend,  son  of  THYES- 
TEB  and  (according  to  one  legend)  his  daughter 
Pelopia  He  survived  the  murder  of  his  brothers 
and  killed  his  uncle  ATRBUB  Then  he  became  the 
lover  of  Clytemnestra  and  helped  her  to  kill  her 
husband,  Agamemnon  In  revenge  for  this  deed, 
Agamemnon's  son,  ORESTES,  killed  him 

AegoBpotamos  (e'guspo'tumus),  river  of  ancient 
Thrace  flowing  into  the  Hellespont.  At  its  mouth 
in  405  B  C  occurred  the  culminating  battle  of  the 
PBLOPONNESIAN  WAR.  Lysander  and  his  Spartan 
fleet  had  come  north  to  cut  the  grain  supply  of 
Athens  The  Athenian  fleet  under  CONON  came  to 
Aegospotamos  and  at  first  vainly  tried  to  induce 
the  Spartans  to  fight  Despite  the  warnings  of 
ALCIBIADEB,  Conon  and  his  men  did  not  take  proper 
precautions  Lysander  fell  upon  them  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  Athenian  fleet. 

Aegyptus:  see  DANAUB. 

Aehrenthal,  Alois  Lexa,  Oral  Ton  (a'lo«s  lak'sa  graf ' 
fun  aruntfil),  1854-1912,  Austro-Hungarian  foreign 
minister  (1906-12).  The  chief  event  of  his  ministry 
was  the  Austrian  annexation  (1908)  of  BOSNIA 
AND  HERCEOOVINA.  The  Russian  foreign  minister, 


AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

IZVOLSKT,  had  given  his  formal  agreement  to  the 
annexation  in  a  secret  meeting  at  Buchlau,  Mo- 
ravia, in  return,  Aehrenthal  promised  Austrian 
support  for  the  opening  of  the  Dardanelles  to 
Russian  warships  The  annexation  followed 
promptly,  whereas  Izvolsky  was  frustrated  in  his 
Dardanelles  plan  by  English  opposition  Serbian 
indignation  at  the  annexation  as  well  as  belated 
Russian  opposition  almost  led  to  a  European  war 
m  1909  Aehrenthal  with  difficulty  restrained  the 
Austrian  war  party  led  by  Conrad  von  Hdtzendorf 
At  last  the  Bosnian  crisis  was  ended  bv  German 
mediation,  the  signatory  powers  of  the  Congress 
of  Berlin  (1878),  including  Russia,  ratified  the 
annexation 

Aeken,  Terom  van.  see  BOSCH,  HIBRONYMUS. 

^Ifric  (al'frfk).  c  955-1020,  English  churchman  and 
writer,  educated  at  Winchester  He  was  abbot 
successively  of  Cernel  m  Dorsetshire  and  of  Eyn- 
sham  in  Oxfordshire  His  grammar,  glossary,  and 
colloquy  were  long  the  standard  texts  for  Latin 
study  in  the  English  monasteries,  but  his  principal 
literary  works  are  two  series  of  homilies  and  one  of 
saints'  lives  in  the  vernacular  They  were  written 
for  the  use  of  priests  in  instructing  the  people  in 
church  doctrine  and  patristic  literature  Among 
his  other  writings  are  the  Heptateuch,  a  free  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  first  seven  books  of  the  Bible 
His  lucid,  fluent  prose  is  generally  esteemed  the 
beet  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  See  C.  L.  White, 
JF//rtc  (1898) 

Aemihan  Way  see  ROMAN  ROARS. 

Aeneas  (e'ne'us;  In?'-),  palsied  man  whom  Peter 
cured  Acts  9  32-35 

Aeneas  (In6 'us),  in  classical  legend,  a  Trojan,  son  of 
ANCHISES  and  Venus  After  the  fall  of  Troy  he 
escaped,  bearing  his  aged  father  on  his  back  He 
tarried  at  Carthage  with  Queen  Dido,  then  went 
to  Italy,  where  his  descendants  founded  Rome. 
The  deeds  of  the  "pious"  Aeneas  are  the  substance 
of  the  great  Roman  epic,  the  Aeneid  of  VERQIL. 

Aeneas  Sylvius  Piccolonuni   see  Pius  II 

Aeneid  (hie 'Id),  epic  written  by  VBRGIL  to  glorify 
the  origins  of  Rome  He  developed  the  later  leg- 
ends about  the  Trojan  hero  Aeneas,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad  Out  of  rather  disconnected 
stones  of  the  wanderings  of  Aeneas  after  the  fall 
of  Trov,  Vergil  created  a  true  epic  Of  Aeneas  he 
made  the  paragon  of  the  most  revered  Roman  vir- 
tues, stern  rectitude,  devotion  to  family,  care  for 
the  state,  and  the  piety  assigned  to  him  in  Homer 
In  12  books,  he  tells  how  Aeneas  escaped  from  Troy 
to  Carthage,  where  he  met  Dido  and  told  her  of  his 
adventures  He  then  left  Dido,  went  to  Sicily, 
visited  Hades,  and  landed  in  Italy  There  he  estab- 
lished the  beginnings  of  the  Roman  state  and  waged 
sue  cessful  war  against  the  natives  The  work  ends 
with  the  death  of  Turnus  at  the  hands  of  Aeneas 
The  verse  m  dactylic  hexameters  is  strikingly  regu- 
lar, though  Vergil's  death  left  the  epic  incomplete 
and  some  of  the  lines  unfinished  Other  writers 
were  forbidden  by  Augustus  to  complete  or  "im- 
prove" the  work  The  sonority  of  the  words  and 
the  nobility  of  purpose  make  the  Aeneid  one  of  the 
greatest  of  long  poems  m  any  literature 

Aenon  (€'-)  (Or  ,  =-»pnng],  unidentified  place,  where 
John  the  Baptist  baptized  John  3  21 

Aeoha-  see  AEOLIB 

aeohan  harp  (feo'lPun)  [fr  AEOLUS],  musical  instru- 
ment, sometimes  called  an  aeohan  lyre  It  consists 
of  a  rectangular  box  over  which  silk  or  catgut 
strings  are  stretched,  all  tuned  to  the  same  pitch 
but  varying  in  thickness,  thus  producing  different 
harmonics  as  the  wind  passes  over  them  St  Dun- 
stan  of  Canterbury  is  said  to  have  experimented 
with  stnngs  blown  by  the  wind,  but  Athanasius 
Kirchor,  m  the  17th  cent ,  seems  to  have  made  the 
first  true  aeohan  harp 

Aeolian  Islands,  see  LIPARI  ISLANDS. 

Aeohans   see  GREECE 

Aeohs  (e'ulfc)  or  Aeolia  (60 'lea) ,  ancient  region  of  the 
west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  Aeobs  was  not  a  geo- 
graphic term  but  a  collective  term  for  the  cities 
planted  there  by  the  Aeohans,  a  branch  of  the 
Hellenic  peoples  The  12  southern  cities  were 
grouped  in  the  Aeohan  League,  these  were  Temnos, 
Smyrna,  Pitane,  Neonteichos,  Aegirusa,  Notium, 
Cilia  or  Killa,  Cyme,  Gryneum,  Larissa,  Myrina, 
and  Aegao 

Aeolus  (e'ulus),  in  Greek  mythology  1  The  wind- 
god  He  lived  on  the  island  of  Aeolia,  where  he 
kept  the  winds  in  a  cave  2  Son  of  HELLION  and 
ancestor  of  the  Aeohan  branch  of  the  Hellenic  rate 

aerial  •  see  ANTENNA 

aerial  photography,  the  art  and  science  of  taking  still 
or  moving-picture  photographs  from  an  aircraft 
in  the  air  Aerial  photography  was  tried  before 
the  advent  of  the  airplane  bv  using  kites  and  bal- 
loons It  was  used  m  the  First  World  War  to  a 
small  extent  when  its  tremendous  military  value 
became  apparent  During  the  ensuing  peacetime 
years  methods  were  so  perfected  for  taking  still 
pictures  from  airplanes  that  photogrammetry,  the 
science  of  measurement  from  photographs,  became 
an  important  tool  of  agencies  making  any  type  of 
surface  maps  Dunng  the  Second  World  War, 
aerial  photographs  were  the  most  important  source 
of  military  intelligence  ~"  '  '  '  ' 


The  use  of  aerial  photog- 
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AERODROME 

raphy  is  still  expanding.  See  H  T.  Smith,  Aerial 
Photographs  and  Their  Applications  (1943). 

aerodrome1  see  AIRPORT 

aerodynamics,  the  physics  of  air  (and  other  gases)  in 
motion,  including  espet  mlly  the  science  of  FLIGHT 
It  involves,  for  example,  a  study  of  the  force  ex- 
erted by  the  air  against  the  wings  and  fuselage  of 
the  flying  machine  or,  inversely,  the  resistance  of- 
fered to  the  air  bv  a  body  moving  through  it  The 
sciences  of  streamline  and  of  aerial  propulsion  are 
results  of  research  in  this  field  Experiments  to 
determine  the  flow  of  air  around  an  airplane  or 
other  body  have  been  performed  by  means  of  the 

WIND  TUNNEL 

aeroembolism    see  AIRSICKNESS 
aeronautical  engineering   see  ENGINEERING 
aeronautics,  the  science  and  art  of  flight  For  history 
and    mechanics,    see    AERODYNAMICS,    AIRPLANE, 

AIRRHIP,  AIRWAY,  AtTTOt.IRO,  BALLOON,  FLIGHT, 
GLIDER,  HANGAR,  HELICOPTER,  JET  PROPULSION, 
PARACHUTE,  PILOT,  SEAPLANE  For  notable 

flights,  see  AVIATION  For  military  and  naval  aero- 
nautics. See  AIRCRAFT  CARRIER,  AIR  FORCES,  AIR 

POWER  See  also  AIR,  LAW  OF  THI-  ,  AIRSICKNESS, 
and  articles  on  leading  aviators  and  air  pioneers 
See  H  E  Baughman,  Aviation  and  Reference 
Guide  (2d  ed  ,  1942),  A  P  De  Seversky,  Victory 
through  Air  Power  (1942),  II  L  Williams,  Casey 
Jones  Cyclopedia  of  Aviation  Terms  (1946)  arid 
Fundamentals  of  Anatwn  (1946),  A  W  Judge, 
Aircraft  Enyines  (2  vols  ,  rev  ed  ,  1946-47) 

aeroplane    see  AIRPLANE 

Aertsen  or  Aartsen,  Pieter  (pe'tur  art 'an),  c  1508- 
c  1575,  Dutch  painter  of  religious  pietuies  and 
scenes  of  rustic  life  Most  of  his  religious  pictures 
have  been  destroyed,  but  examples  of  the  others 
are  in  Antweip,  \msteidam,  and  Vienna  Aertsen 
was  nicknamed  Lange  Pier  [tall  Peto) 

Aescmnes  (e'skmez),  c  389-314'  BC,  Athenian 
orator,  the  rival  of  DEMOSTHENES  A  man  arisen 
from  humble  cirt  umstances,  he  bee  amo  powerful  in 
politics  because  of  his  oratorical  gifts  At  first  op- 
posed to  Philip  II  of  Macedon,  he  lator  t  hanged 
sides,  arguing  that  resistance  to  Mat  edoman  power 
was  uselebs  Both  he  and  Demosthenes  were  mem- 
bers of  the  embassy  to  Philip  m  348  B  C  ,  and  after- 
ward Demosthenes  bitterly  accused  Aeschmes  of 
accepting  Macedonian  bribes  Aeschmets  defended 
himself  m  his  orations  Against  Timarchus  (Timar- 
chus  being  an  ally  of  Demosthenes)  and  On  the 
False  Legation  (342  B  C  ,  Demosthenes'  oration  on 
the  occasion  had  the  same  title)  The  trouble  be- 
tween the  two  orators  grew  and  culminated  in  the 
affair  of  the  gold  crown  that  the  orator  Ctosiphori 
proposed  should  be  given  Demosthenes  m  330 
B  C  Aest  limes  brought  suit  with  Against  Ctesv- 
phon  Demosthenes  replied  with  his  sturdy  de- 
fense On  the  Crown  Aeschmes  lost,  was  fined,  and 
retired  to  Asia  Minor 

Aeschylus  (tVkllus,  cV-),  525-456  BC  ,  Athenian 
tragic  poet  h  Eleusis  He  was  the  first  of  the  throe 
great  Greek  writers  of  TRAGEDY  He  fought  at 
Marathon  (which  sole  fact  his  epitaph,  written  by 
himself,  states  proudly)  and  at  Salamrs  In  middle 
ago  he  went  to  Sicily  to  live  at  the  c  ourt  of  Hiero 
I,  and  he  died  at  Gela  He  wrote  perhaps  90  playa 
(seven  survive  in  full)  and  won  13  first  prizes  In 
each  case  four  connected  plays  were  submitted 
(a  tragic  trilogy  plus  a  lighter  satyr  play)  Aes- 
chylus really  invented  tragedy  Before  him  a  trag- 
edy was  a  dialogue  between  a  chorus  and  one  at  tor 
— a  dramatically  limited  form  Aest  hylus  added 
an  actor  and  increased  the  potentialities  of  his 
vehicle  immeasurably  (Though  only  two  actors 
and  the  chorus  appeared  on  the  stage  at  the  same 
time,  an  actor  often  took  more  than  one  part ) 
Aeschylus  seems  to  ha\e  introduced  actors'  cos- 
tumes, to  have  decorated  his  scene,  and  to  have 
placed  Hupernumeranes  on  the  stage  He  also,  by 
his  supreme  poetic  ability ,  his  piety,  and  his  high- 
mmdedness,  made  Athenian  tragedy  more  of  an 
artistic  and  intellectual  creation  than  it  had  been 
before.  His  extant  plays  are  hard  to  date  The 
earliest  is  probably  The  Suppliants,  simple  in  plot 
(on  the  marriage  of  the  60  daughters  of  DANAUB) 
and  with  only  one  actor  besides  the  chorus,  whose 
passages  dominate  the  tragedy  The  Persians 
(472'  B  C  ),  glorifying  the  Athenian  victory  over 
Persia  at  Salamis,  has  two  actors  but  the  new 
form  is  still  unpolished  The  Hewn  against  Thebes, 
the  grimmest  and  most  awful  of  his  tragedies,  can 
be  dated  in  467  Prometheus  Hound  (see  PKOME- 
THEUB),  of  uncertain  date,  is  striking  for  its  bald 
attack  on  the  relations  of  god  and  man,  but  the 
later  two  parts  of  its  trilogy,  which  are  lost, 
probably  left  Zeus  as  magnificent  as  ever  The  last 
three  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  compose  the  only 
extant  antient  trilogy,  the  Oresteia,  with  which 
the  poet  won  first  prize  in  458  The  plays  are 
Agamemnon,  The  ChoSphoroe,  and  The  Eumenides, 
three  actors  are  used — an  innovation  of  SOPHOCLES 
Agamemnon  is  by  many  considered  the  greatest 
Attic  tragedy,  in  suspense  it  is  approached  in  an- 
cient drama  perhaps  only  by  the  Oedipus  Kcx  of 
Sophocles  The  modern  reader  of  Aeschylus  usually 
compares  him  unfavorably  with  Sophocles,  Aes- 
chylus prospers  ill  m  translation,  and  this  is  true 
especially  of  his  choral  Ijncs,  which  are,  at  their 


best,  rivals  of  the  odes  of  Pmdar.  The  choruses, 
more  important  m  Aeschylus  than  in  his  successors, 
are  both  ethical  commentaries  on  the  action  aAa 
means  for  the  presentation  of  the  action  VivH 
m  its  character  portrayal,  majestic  m  its  ton«, 
and  beautiful  m  its  lyricism,  Aeschylus'  tragit 
poetry  has  been  esteemed  among  the  greatest  oi 
all  time  He  alone  of  Greek  tragedians  was  hon- 
ored at  Athens  by  having  his  plavs  performed  re- 
peatedlj  after  his  death  There  are  many  English 
translations  Browning's  Agamemnon  is  a  poetic 
translation,  and  Eugene  O'Neill's  Mourning  He- 
comes  Electra  is  an  American  version  of  the  trilogy 
For  bibliography,  see  J  E  Harry,  Greek  Tragedy, 
Vol  I  (1933) 

Aesculapius   see  ASCLEPIITS 

Aesir*  see  GERMANIC  RELIGION 

Aeson  (e'su),  in  Greek  mythology,  father  of  JASON 
He  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  his  brother  PE- 
LIAS  One  legend  says  that  he  died  while  Jason  was 
seeking  the  GOLDEN  FLEECE,  another  that,  after  Ja- 
son's retuin,  Aeson's  youth  was  restored  by  MEDEA 

Aesop  (e'sOp,  t'sop),  Gieek  fabulist  About  him 
nothing  is  known,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  never 
existed  An  old  legend  makes  him  a  slave  of  Samoa 
in  the  Gth  cent  B  C  and  gives  him  wild  adventures 
The  fables  tailed  Aesop's  fables  were  preserved 
principally  through  B  \BRUTS,  PHAEDHUB,  and 
PLANUDES  MAXIMUH  See  »ABLE 

aesthetics  (estheVIks),  the  science  of  beauty  and 
art  The  several  fine  arts  are  the  realization  or 
expression  of  beauty  through  their  appropriate 
media,  as  wood,  marble,  pigment,  and  sounds 
The  province  of  aesthetics  is  to  determine  the 
nature  of  beauty  in  general  and  the  laws  governing 
its  expression  in  a  concrete  medium  On  the  nature 
of  beauty,  there  are  two  types  of  thought — the 
objective,  generally  maintaining  that  beauty  in- 
heres in  the  external  object,  and  the  subjective, 
generally  maintaining  that  beauty  depends  solely 
upon  the  perception  of  the  observer  There  aro 
innumerable  shades  of  variation  between  these 
two  poles  A  theory  of  aesthetics  is  an  essential 
part  of  any  complete  philosophic  theory,  and  almost 
every  philosopher  has  attempted  to  draw  up  his 
own  laws  of  beauty  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
theories  of  aesthetics  have  been  those  of  Pinto, 
Ari&totle,  the  3d  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Hegel,  Bosan- 
quet,  Fechner,  and,  in  recent  years,  Croto  and 
Santa\ana  Aesthetics  also  embraces  all  the  arts 
as  well  as  the  principles  underlying  the  works  of 
critics  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  litera- 
ture, and  music  See  George  Santayana,  The  Sense 
of  lieauty  (1806),  Irving  Babbitt,  The  New  Lao- 
koon  (1910),  K  E  Gilbert  and  Helmut  Kuhn,  A 
History  of  Esthttuv  (1940),  H  M  Kallen,  Art  and 
Freedom  (2  vols  ,  1942) 

aestivation    see  HIBERNATION 

Aeta    see  PYC.MY 

-fithelbald  (o'thulbold,  &'-),  d  757,  king  of  Mercia 
(71b-57),  grandson  of  a  brother  of  Penda  He  was 
in  exilo  many  y  ears  before  ho  bee  ame  king  A 
strong  ruler,  he  bv  731  controlled  all  England  S  of 
the  H  umber  and  led  expeditions  into  Northumbna 
(740)  and  against  the  Welsh  (743)  He  was  mur- 
dered by  his  own  bodyguard 

^thelbald,  d  800,  king  of  Wesaex,  son  of  .ETHET,- 
WULF  and  brother  of  ALFRED  During  his  father's 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  (855-56),  ^thelbald  ruled, 
and  in  856  he  led  a  group  who  refused  to  receive  the 
king  bat  k  ^Ethelwulf  left  Wossex  to  his  son  and 
resumed  his  reign  over  Kent,  Devon,  Sussex,  and 
Essex  After  ^Kthelwnilf's  death,  in  858,  ^Ethel- 
bald  married  his  father's  widow,  Judith  of  France 
At  his  death  ACthclbald  was  succeeded  bv  his 
brother  /fcthelbert 

JEthelbert  (P'thulburt,  -hurt,  a-),  d  616,  king  of 
Kent  (580 Ml  16)  Although  he  was  defeated  (pos- 
sibly at  Wimbledon)  by  the  West  Saxons  in  568,  he 
later  reconstructed  his  broken  power  and  was  the 
strongest  ruler  in  England  S  of  the  Humber  His 
wife  Bertha,  daughtet  of  the  Frankish  king,  Chan- 
bert  of  Pans,  was  a  Christian  JStholhert  re- 
ceived St  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  who  converted 
the  king  to  Christianity  and  made  his  capital, 
Canterbury,  a  great  Christian  center  The  laws 
issued  bv  him  are  the  earliest  extant  bodv  of  laws 
in  any  Germanic  language  and  in  their  list  of  pay- 
ments for  plusital  injuries  illustrate  the  social 
order  of  the  time 

JSthelbert,  d  866,  king  of  Weasex  (860-66),  son  of 
^ETHELWULF  and  brother  of  ALFRED  In  868  at 
the  death  of  his  father  he  began  to  rule  Kent  (with 
Surre>,  Sussex,  and  Essex),  and  he  reunited  them 
with  Wessex  when  in  860  he  succeeded  his  brother 
/ETHELBALD  Throughout  his  reign  the  attacks  of 
the  Danes  were  severe,  and  they  continued  through 
the  reign  of  his  brother  and  successor,  ^THELRED 

-ffithelflad  (?'thulfl6d,  a'-)  or  Ethelfleda  (ethul- 
flC'du),  d  918,  daughter  of  King  ALFRED  of  Eng- 
land and  wife  of  ^Ethelrod,  ealdorman  of  Mercia 
After  her  husband's  death  m  911  she  reigned  alone 
and  was  known  as  the  Lady  of  the  Mercians  Her 
energetic  prosecution  of  resistance  against  the 
Danes  and  her  wise  government,  both  before  and 
after  her  husband's  death,  won  her  a  reputation  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  m  English 
history 


JBthelfrith  (e'thulfrtth,  a-),  d   617,  king  of  North- 

umbna  He  was  the  first  great  leader  to  arise 
among  the  northern  Angles,  and  he  ruled  over  both 
Bermcia  and  Deira,  probably  beginning  c  593  He 

repulsed  an  attack  by  the  Scottish  Gaels  under 
Aidan  m  603  and  about  10  years  later  defeated  the 
Welsh  at  Chester  During  JSthelfnth's  lifetime  (if 
not  solely  as  a  result  of  the  battle  of  Chester)  the 
West  Welsh  were  separated  from  their  northern 
brethren  by  the  penetration  of  the  English  to  the 
Irish  Sea  ^Ethelfnth  forced  his  brothor-in-law 
EDWIN,  who  had  pretensions  to  the  throne  in  the 
Deiran  line,  into  a  long  exile  Edwin  found  a  pro- 
tector m  Rwdwald  of  East  Angha,  who  made  war  on 
^Ethelfnth  and  killed  him  m  battle  at  the  Idle 
hver  near  present-day  Nottingham 

JBthelmar  of  Valence,  see  AYMER  OF  VALENCE 

Jfthelred  (g'thulrfld,  a'-),  d  871,  king  of  Wessex 
(§66-71),  son  of  -^THELWULF  and  brother  of 
ALFRED  He  succeeded  his  brother  ^ETHKLBERT  as 
king  and  as  overking  of  Kent  and  possibly  of  East 
Angha  On  one  occasion  he  gave  mihfcai  v  aid  to  his 
brothei -in-1  aw  Burgred,  king  of  Mercia  ^Ethelred 
spent  much  of  his  short  reign  gathering  forces  to 
oppose  the  Danes,  who  had  occupied  York  (866) 
and  ravaged  rnut  h  of  England  Alfred  was  his  im- 
portant setond  m  command  m  a  senes  of  battles 
(870-71)  Although  ^Kthelred  had  young  chil- 
dren, Alfred  succeeded  hia  brother  in  April,  871,  as 
better  fitted  to  defend  the  kingdom 

JEthelred,  965'-1016,  king  of  England  (978-1016), 
called  ^thelred  the  Unreadv  [from  Old  Eng  un- 
read— without  counsel]  Ho  was  the  son  of  EDGAR 
and  the.  brother  of  EDWARD  THE  MARTYR  The  ob- 
scure circumstances  of  Edward's  murder  in  978 
started  ^Cthelred's  reign  under  a  cloud  of  suspi- 
cion The  catastiophes  of  the  period  occurred 
partly  because  yEthelred  was  a  weak  king,  but  his 
reign  coincided  with  the  height  of  Danish  power, 
and  IIIH  people  were  often  treacherous  The  first 
payment  of  tribute  to  raiding  Danes  was  in  991 — a 
payment  raised  by  the  DANEtrELn  then  and  fre- 
quently thereafter  In  997  the  Danes  came  not 
only  to  raid  but  to  stay  and  to  plunder  the  rich 
realm  until  1000  It  is  impossible  to  asMgn  reasons 
or  blame  for  the  devastation  of  Strathclyde  bv  the 
Rnghsh  m  1000  or  the  massacre  of  Danes  in  Eng- 
land in  1002,  both  of  which  may  have  been  at  the 
king's  order  /Kthelred  seems  to  have  tried  to  de- 
fend his  kingdom,  in  1002  he  married  Emma,  sister 
of  Richard  II,  duke  of  Normandy,  perhaps  in  an 
attempt  to  gam  an  ally,  in  1007  the  army  was 
placed  undei  a  single  commander,  bv  1009  a  na- 
tional navy  had  been  built,  but  was  rendered  use- 
less b\  tho  treason  of  many  commanders,  who  took 
to  piracy  A  severe  harrying  at  will  by  the  Danes 
m  1009-12  left  England  disorganized  and  hopeless, 
and  when  the  Danish  king  SWEYN  returned  in  101  i 
to  conquer  he  wan  well  received  in  the  DANELAW, 
and  London  capitulated  without  much  fighting 
vKthelred  fled  to  Normandy  Upon  Swevn's  death 
in  1014  ^Ethelred's  restoration  was  negotiated  in 
the  first  recorded  pat  t  between  an  Knglish  king  and 
his  subjects  CANUTE,  son  of  Swevn  withdrew,  but 
returned  in  1015  and  was  opposed  desperately  by 
^Ethelred  and  his  son,  EDMUND  IRONSIDES.  Mth- 
elred  died  m  April,  1016  Edmund  wan  declared 
his  sut  ( essor  and  made  a  treaty  with  Canute,  but 
died  in  November  Canute  ruled  England  and 
married  Ernma,  /Ethelrod'n  widow,  ^Rthelred's 
heirs  were  restored  only  with  EDWARD  THE  CON- 
FESSOR 

jEthelstan    see  ATHELBTAN 

jEthelwulf  (tTthulwoolf,  a'-),d  858,  king  of  Wessex 
(839-56),  son  of  EGBERT  and  father  of  ,<£THKL- 

BALD,   ^ETHfcLBERT,   uETHELRED,   ami   ALFRED      He 

had  been  underking  of  Kent  (with  Surrey,  Sussex, 
and  Essex)  before  his  father's  death  in  839,  and 
upon  becoming  king  of  Wesaox  he  became  overking 
of  Kent  He  was  compelled  to  defend  his  country 
against  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  and  with  ^Ethel- 
bald  he  won  a  notable  vit  torv  over  them  at  Aclea 
m  851  He  also  campaigned  against  the  Welsh  A 
man  of  great  pietv,  he  sent  his  son  Alfred  to  Rome 
and  went  there  himself  on  a  pilgrimage  in  865  In 
856  he  took  as  his  second  wife  Judith,  daughter  of 
Charles  II  (Charles  the  Bald)  of  France  Learning 
before  his  return  to  England  that  ^Ethelbald  would 
resist  his  resumption  of  the  kingship,  ^Ethelwulf 
left  his  son  as  king  of  Wessex  and  himself  ruled 
only  in  Kent  and  its  dependencies,  where  yEthelbert 
succeeded  him 

Aetius  (aS'sheus),  d  367,  Syrian  theologian  He  be- 
came prominent  (c  350)  as  an  exponent  of  the  ex- 
treme ARIANIBM  principally  developed  bv  his  secre- 
tary EUNOMIUS  Members  of  his  party  were  c  ailed 
Aetians  and  Anomoeans 

Aetius,  c  396-454,  Roman  general  At  first  un- 
friendly to  VAtiENTTNiAN  III,  he  later  made  his 
peace  with  GALLA  PLACIDIA  and  was  given  a  com- 
mand in  Gaul  An  ambitious  general,  he  was  em- 
broiled m  difficulties  with  his  rival  BONIFACE,  who 
defeated  him  near  Rimmi  in  432  Aetius  went 
briefly  into  exile  among  the  Huns  but  returned  m 
433  and  rose  to  be  the  chief  power  of  the  Western 
Empire  He  defeated  the  Germans  in  Gaul,  then 
crowned  his  career  by  commanding  Roman  and 
Visigothic  troops  in  the  repulse  of  Attila  and  the 
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Huns  In  the  battle  of  Chalons  (451) — a  battle  gen- 
erally said  to  have  saved  the  West    Valentiman, 
presumably  jealous  of  AetiuV  success,  had  him 
murdered 
Aetna1  see  ETNA 

Aetolia  (etSl'yu),  region  of  ancient  Greece,  N  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth  and  the  Gulf  of  Calydon,  E  of  the 
Achelous  river  (separating  it  from  Acarnania)  Lit- 
tle is  known  of  the  early  population  of  \etoha,  but 
later  Aetohans,  though  they  had  coastal  cities,  were 
primarily  an  inland  farming  and  pastoral  people 
They  had  famous  shnnos  at  Calvdon  (to  Artemis) 
and  Thermurn  (to  Apollo)  Aetolia  was  of  little 
significance  in  Greek  history  until  the  rise  of  tho 
Aetohan  League  After  the  downfall  of  that  con- 
federation, Aetolia  was  absorbed  by  the  Romans 
into  Achaea 

A  et  oil  an  League,  confederation  centering  m  the 
cities  of  Aetolia  It  was  formed  in  the  4th  cent 
,  B  C  and  began  to  gam  power  in  the  3d  cent  in  op- 
posing the  ACHAEAN  LEAGITB  and  the  Macedonians 
In  alliance  with  tho  Romans,  the  Aetohans  helped 
to  defeat  Philip  V  of  Macedon  at  Cynoc  ephalae  in 
200  B  C  Tho  Aetohans,  then  dissatisfied,  turned 
against  Rome  and  made  an  alliance  with  Antioc  hus 
III  of  Syria  His  defeat  (189  B  C  )  spoiled  the  rum 
of  the  league  Though  it  formally  continued,  its 
power  was  totally  gone 

Afanasyev,  Aleksandr  Nikolayevich  (ftlyTksan'dur 
nylkull'uvrch  ttfurm'syuf),  1826-71,  Russian  folk- 
lonst  His  collections,  published  fiom  1806  on, 
were  instrumental  in  introducing  Russian  popular 
tales  to  world  literature  A  selection  was  trans- 
lated into  English  as  Russian  Fairy  Tales  (1945) 
affidavit  (a"fuda'vlt),  written  statement  sworn  to 
before  a  magistrate  or  before  some  other  person 
authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths,  such  as  a 
notary  public  It  must  be  signed  b>  the  party  mak- 
ing the  statement  and  by  the  officer  administering 
the  oath  An  affidavit  is  used  upon  the  hearing  of 
a  motion  in  court  (or  in  support  of  some  con- 
tention)  when  it  is  not  nee  essarv  that  the  person  bo 
cross-pxamined  It  thus  differs  from  a  deposition, 
which  is  made  by  a  witness  who  was  examined  and 
cross-ex  arm  tied  out  of  (  ourt  \n  affidavit  c  annot  be 
used  upon  the  trial  of  issues  raised  by  pleadings 
Affidavits  are  also  used  whenever  written  attesta- 
tion of  some  fac  t  is  needed  A  willful  misstatement 
of  fact  in  an  affidavit  constitutes  perjur\ 
Afghan  hound,  lirge,  slender  hunting  dog  related  to 
the  greyhound  Its  tout  is  thi<  k  and  silky  and 
long-haired  o\or  most  of  the  bodv ,  but  shorter 
along  the  batk,  the  limbs  and  the  pendulous  ears 
are  feathered,  and  the  head  has  a  topknot  The 
tail  is  set  low  and  tamed  high  A  pap>rus  be- 
lieved to  date  from  JOOO  or  4000  B  C  indicates 
that  the  dog  was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians 
It  was  developed  ihiefK  in  Afghanistan,  where  it 
has  long  been  bred  for  hunting  m  the  mountains 
Afghanistan  (afga'nlstan",  afga"ntst.in'),  kingdom 
(<  253,000  grj  mi  ,  pop  c  12,000,000),  S  tentral 
Asia  Tho  capital  is  KABUL  Afghanistan  lies  be- 
tween Iran  on  the  west  and  Pakistan  on  the  east, 
between  the  USSR  (Turkmen  SSR,  Uzbek  SSR, 
and  Tadzhik  SSR)  on  the  north  and  Baluchistan  on 
the  south  A  narrow  strip,  the  Waklian,  stretches 
in  the  northeast  to  touch  Smkiang  prov  ,  China, 
and  Kashmir  The  great  mass  of  the  country  is 
steep-sloped  with  mountains,  the  ranges  fanning 
out  from  the  towering  Hindu  Kush  (reac  lung  more 
than  24,000  ft )  ac  ross  all  the  renter  of  the  country 
There  are,  however,  many  fertile  valleys  and  plains 
within  the  mountain  ranges  and  on  the  edges  Here 
are  cultivated  fields  of  barlev  and  wheat  and  or- 
chards yielding  fine  fruits,  sutli  as  the  famous 
peaches  and  grapea  of  KANDAHAK  In  the  south 
and  particularly  in  the  southwest  are  great  stretches 
of  untenantable  desert  To  the  north,  between  the 
north  central  mountain  <  hams  (notably  the  Koh-i- 
Baba  or  the  Kuh-i-Baba  and  the  Paropamisus)  and 
the  Amu  Darya  river  (formerly  called  the  Oxus), 
which  marks  part  of  the  boundary  with  the  USSR, 
are  the  regions  of  Afghan  Turkistan,  the  highlands 
of  Badakshan  (with  the  finest  lapis  lazuli  in  the 
world),  the  Amu  Darya  plain,  and  the  ru  h  valley  of 
HERAT  on  the  Han  Rud  in  the  northwest  c  orner  of 
the  country  (the  heart  of  ancient  Am  ANA),  con- 
nected with  the  Khurasan  region  Farther  east  is 
the  anciently  splendid  BALKH  and  the  modern 
MAZAR-I-SHARIF  The  regions  thus  varv  greatly, 
though  prevailingly  the  land  is  dry,  and  the  rivers 
are  mostly  not  navigable  The  longest  is  the  Hel- 
mand,  which  flows  generally  SW  from  the  Hindu 
Kush  to  the  Iranian  border  Its  water  was  used  m 
the  remote  past  for  irrigation,  and  the  waters  of 
the  Hari  Rud  and  the  Amu  Darya  have  also  boon 
utilized  The  Kabul  river,  on  which  the  capital 
stands,  us  particularly  famous  because  it  leads  to 
the  KHYBBR  PASS  and  so  south  to  the  riches  of 
India  Thus  route  has  been  much  used  by  conquer- 
ors, and  the  incursions  of  various  invaders  from 
prehistoric  days  until  relatively  recent  times  helped 
to  make  the  population  of  present  Afghanistan  al- 
most as  variegated  as  the  regions  In  the  north 
there  are  the  Tadzhiks  about  Herat  and  m  the 
Wakhan,  the  nomadic  Turkmen,  and  the  Uzbeks 
In  the  central  mountains  are  the  Hazararaa,  who 
speak  a  Mdngohan  language  In  the  east  and  the 
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south  are  the  Afghans  and  their  almost,  if  not  quite, 
^indistinguishable  kinsmen,  the  Pathans  (a  name 
used  particularly  for  those  in  the  North-West 
Frontier  Prov  ,  Pakistan) ,  they  speak  Afghan  or 
Pushtu  This  and  Iranian  are  the  principal  lan- 
guages of  Afghanistan  A  unifying  factor  among 
the  people  is  religion,  for  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Afghanistan  are  Moslem  Tho  large  majority  are 
Sunnite,  the  minority  (perhaps  as  many  as  1,000,- 
000)  Shnte  Diversity  is,  however,  remarkable 
Anthropological  study  has  not  vet  been  extensive 
enough  to  supply  a  true  picture  of  the  variations  in 
culture  Differences  are,  however,  obvious  in  such 
distinctions  as  that  between  the  nomadic  "tent" 
Afghans  and  the  sedentary  "house"  Afghans  Graz- 
ing is  of  great  importance  in  the  economy,  and  the 
fat-tailed  sheep  is  a  staple  of  Afghan  life,  supplying 
skins  and  wool  for  clothing,  meat  and  fat  for  food 
Karakul  is  the  largest  single  item  of  Afghanistan 
export  Fine  horses  are  the  pride  of  manv  tribes- 
men Early  in  1950  mineral  wealth  was  largely  un- 
developed, though  plans  were  under  way  for  ex- 
ploitation of  coal,  oil,  topper,  and  sulphur  deposits, 
formerh  muc  h  silver  and  some  gold  c  ame  from  the 
area  Afghanistan  is  also  traditionally  known  for 
its  native  plants  producing  castor  beans,  madder, 
and  asafotida  Industry  was  still  m  1960  onlv  m 
tho  stage  of  infancy ,  though  Kabul  has  minor  pro<  - 
easing  and  manufacturing  plants  (matches,  shoes, 
furniture,  and  the  like)  Onlv  a  little  of  the  poten- 
tial hvdroelec  tnc  power  has  yet  been  developed 
Communications  are  poor  in  this  mountainous 
country  There  are  no  railroads,  and  motor  roads, 
though  extensive,  are  subject  to  great  difficulties, 
the  road  from  Kabul  to  Herat  via  Bamian,  for  in- 
stance, must  cross  high  mountain  passes  in  great 
danger  of  avalanc  he  The  airplane  promises  to  take 
much  of  the  transport  that  is  still  (arned  on  the 
backs  of  pac  k  animals  Generally,  however,  despite 
the  recent  efforts  of  the  government,  tho  peoples  of 
Afghanistan  have  a  relatively  low  material  culture 
Constant  strife  has  hindered  development  The 
position  of  Afghanistan  ac  ross  the  land  road  to  In- 
dia has  enticed  conquerors  The  high  mountain 
barriers,  on  the  other  hand,  has  helped  the  invaded 
Thus,  the  verv  topography  that  kept  Afghanistan 
disunited  served  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  hill 
tribes  independent  It  is  probable  that  there  were 
well-developed  c  ivilizations  in  S  Afghanistan  in  pre- 
historic tunes  before  the  land  had  been  reduced  to 
utter  desert,  but  the  archaeological  record  has  not 
\ot  been  made  clear  Certainly  cultures  had  flour- 
ished in  the  north  and  the  east  before  Darius  I  b\ 
conquest  annexed  those  areas  to  the  Persian  Env- 
pire  Later  Alexander  the  Great  conquered  them 
on  his  way  to  India,  and  after  him  tame  the  in- 
dependent kingdom  of  BACTRIA,  which  flourished 
with  its  capital  at  Balkh  from  tho  middle  of  the  3d 
cent  BC  until  the  middle  of  the  2d  cent  EC  It 
fell  to  conquering  Parthians  and  rebellious  tribes 
(notably  the  Saka)  The  present  Afghanistan  re- 
mained divided,  as  petty  rulers  rose  and  fell,  strug- 
gling against  conquerors  from  the  we*t  Buddhism 
spread  from  the  east,  but  it  was  wiped  out,  and  the 
conquest  by  Moslems,  wmc  h  began  in  present  W 
Afghanistan  m  the  7th  cent  A  D  ,  was  to  provide 
the  stable  religion  Petty  Moslem  kingdoms  were 
founded  The  greatest  of  them  was  that  with  its 
capital  at  GHAZNI,  and  MAHM^D  OK  GH\ZNI,  who 
conquered  the  lands  from  Khurasan  in  Iran  to  the 
Punjab  in  India  early  in  the  llth  cent  ,  was  tho 
greatest  of  the  rulers  The  state  fell  to  conquering 
hordes  from  Ghor  in  1 152  Later  Afghanistan  was 
to  succumb  to  the  conquest  of  Jenghiz  Khan  and 
then  to  that  of  Tamerlane  BABER,  a  descendant  of 
Tamerlane,  used  Kabul  for  his  conquest  of  India 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Mogul  empire  in  the 
16th  cent  Meanwhile  Islam  had  been  accepted 
even  b>  most  of  the  remote  hill  tribes,  and  the  new 

Oles  who  came  in  to  take  over  the  devastated 
also  took  the  new  religion  Tribes  and  families 
continued  at  strife  In  the  18th  cent  Iranian  con- 
quest under  Nadir  Shah  marked  the  real  beginning 
of  Afghanistan  as  a  unit  because  after  hia  death 
(1747)  his  lieutenant,  AHMED  SHAH,  established  a 
unified  state  covering  most  of  the  present  Afghani- 
stan as  well  as  NW  India  His  dv  nasty  ,  the  Duram, 
gave  the  Afghans  the  name  (Duram)  that  they 
themselves  frequently  use  The  Duram  line  ended 
when  DOST  MOHAMMEU  succeeded  to  the  emirate 
of  Afghanistan  in  1802  His  rule  saw  the  emergence 
of  the  19th-century  problem  of  Afghanistan  The 
struggle  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  for  cen- 
tral Asia  and  British  desire  to  guard  India  led  to  the 
Afghan  Wars  The  first  of  these  began  in  1838,  and 
though  British  soldiers  took  the  major  cities  of  the 
east  arid  south,  the  war  culminated  in  a  massacre  of 
the  British  in  Kabul  in  1842  The  following  decade 
saw  the  struggles  that  made  Khv  ber  Pass  a  famous 
name  in  British  military  annals  Dost  Mohammed, 
ousted  from  his  emirate,  was  restored  with  British 
help,  but  internal  family  and  tribal  strife  continued 
Dost  Mohammed's  successor,  SHERK  ALJ,  was  op- 
posed bv  his  brothers  and  nephews  When  he 
turned  from  British  to  Russian  aid,  the  second  of 
the  full-scale  Afghan  Wars  began  (1878)  Fortunes 
varied,  but  the  upshot  of  the  war  was  the  ousting 
(1880)  of  Shere  Ah  and  the  establishment  of  tho 
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Anglophile  ABDU-R-RAHMAN  KHAN  as  emir  until 
his  death  in  1901  He  did  much  to  establish  order 
in  his  unruly  land  The  boundary  between  North- 
West  Frontier  Prov  and  Afghanistan  was  estab- 
lished by  Sir  Mortimer  Durand  in  1893  as  the 
Durand  line,  but  the  question  of  the  exact  status 
of  some  tribal  lands  was  left  unclear,  and  troubles 
continued  with  tho  Afndis,  the  Wazirs,  and  other 
border  tribes  The  Anglo-Russian  agreement  of 
1907  guaianteed  the  independence  of  Afghanistan 
under  British  influence  That  influence  was  re- 
sented, especially  in  the  First  World  War,  when  tho 
Afghans  remained  neutral  but  sympathized  with 
the  Moslem  Turks,  this  feeling  led  in  1919  to  a 
short  war  against  the  British,  but  the  emir, 
AMANT,LLAH,  soon  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Rawal- 
pindi and  then  devoted  himself  to  an  earnest  effort 
to  modernize  his  country  The  emirate  was  changed 
'(1926)  to  a  kingdom,  and  radical  reforms  were  in- 
tioduced  Westernization,  however,  provoked  the 
wrath  of  Jus  fanatical  Moslem  subjects,  who  rose  in 
1929  under  a  leader  c  ailed  the  Water  Boy  Amanul- 
lah  had  to  resign,  but  Mohammed  Nadir  8hah, 
placed  on  the  throne  after  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt,  continued  moderate  efforts  to  modernize 
Afghanistan  until  he  was  assassinated  m  1933  His 
son  and  su<  c  essor,  Mohammed  Zahir  Shah,  set  out 
to  strengthen  the  country  and  to  build  its  ec  onorny 
The  aspect  of  Afghan  life  was  early  in  1950  still 
somewhat  anachronistic  Afghan  women  still  went 
completely  veiled,  and  the  educational  system  was 
only  m  early  stages  of  formation  (the  Umv  of 
Kabul  was,  for  ex'ample,  founded  in  1932),  but  de- 
velopment programs  were  begun,  and  some  irriga- 
tion sc  hemes  inaugurated  to  redeem  the  desert 
lands  These  plans  were  forwarded  by  lend-lease 
in  the  Second  World  War  and  bv  some  American 
loans  and  aid  after  the  war  Afghanistan  was  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  division  of  India  into  India  and 
Pakistan ,  in  early  1950  the  Afghan  government  was 
protesting  the  incorporation  of  the  tribal  lands 
within  the  Durand  line  into  Pakistan  and  urging 
the  creation  of  an  independent  or  autonomous  state 
with  a  Pathan  majority,  to  be  made  from  the  North- 
West  Frontier  Piov  and  to  be  called  Pushtumatan 
See  Sir  George  MacMunn,  Afghanistan  from  Danus 
to  Amanullah  (1929),  Jamal  ud-Dm  Ahmad  and 
Muhammad  Abdul  Aziz,  Afghanistan  (1937),  Sir 
Percy  Sykes,  A  Short  History  of  Afghanistan  (1940) 
Afghan  language  (itf'g'in'',  -gun),  Iranian  language 
of  the  Indo-European  family  See  LANGUAGE 
(table) 

Afghan  Turkistan,  wild  region,  N  Afghanistan,  be- 
tween the  Hindu  Kush  and  the  Amu  Darya 
Afinogenov,  Aleksandr  Nikolayevich  (ftlylkban'dur 
nylkuli'uvlch  ufc"nugy*"nuf),  1904-41  Russian 
playwright  He  was  the  author  of  the  popular 
Soviet  play  Fear  (1931,  Eng  tr  ,  1934)  Other 
plays  available  in  English  are  Dalyokoye  (1935, 
Eng  trs  Remote  1936,  Distant  Point,  1941,  Far 
Taiffa,  1940)  Listen,  Professor  (1941,  Eng  tr , 
1944),  and  On  the  Etc  (1941,  Eng  tr  in  Seven 
Soviet  Plays,  1946)  Afinogenov  was  killed  in  a 
German  air  raid  on  Moscow 
A  F  of  L.  see  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 
Afonso  For  rulers  thus  named,  see  ALFONSO 
AfragoU  (afragcVln),  town  (pop  29,281),  Campania, 
S  Ital> ,  4  mi  NE  of  Naples  A  rural  center,  it  has 
an  Angevin  castle,  now  used  as  orphanage 
Africa,  c  ontment  (with  adjacent  islands  c  11,860,000 
sq  mi  ,  pop  c  175,000,000),  lying  across  the 
equator,  mainly  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  Mad- 
agascar is  the  largest  of  the  islands  included  Africa 
is  entirely  surrounded  bv  water  At  the  points 
where  it  lies  c  losest  to  Europe  and  Asia  it  is  sep- 
arated from  them  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and 
the  Suez  Canal  respectively  Africa  is  otherwise 
bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  north, 
by  the  Red  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  (including  the  Mozambique  Channel)  on  the 
east,  and  by  the  Atlantic  Oc  can  (including  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea)  on  the  west  The  smooth  coast  affords 
few  natural  harbors  Africa  is  mainly  a  plateau 
averaging  2,000  ft  in  height  Important  mountain- 
ous areas  are  confined  to  the  northeast  (Atlas  Mts  ), 
to  the  southwest  tip  (the  Drakensberg) ,  and  to  the 
east  central  region  (split  bv  the  Great  Rift  Valley), 
where  is  Mt  Kilimanjaro  (19,565  ft ),  the  greatest 
continental  elevation  The  high  lakes  of  E  central 
Africa,  including  Lakes  Rudolph,  Nyasa,  and  Tan- 
ganyika and  Vic  tona  Nyanza  and  Albert  Nyanza, 
are  a  major  factor  in  much  of  the  continental  drain- 
age system ,  the>  feed  several  great  rivers,  including 
the  Nile  (NE  Africa),  the  Congo  (equatorial  Afn- 
c  a) ,  and  t  ho  Zambezi  (SE  \f  ru  a)  The  Niger  drams 
W  central  Africa  Africa,  although  mainly  in  the 
tropics,  displays  many  varieties  of  climate  Most 
of  the  north  (whic  h  includes  the  Libyan  Desert  and 
the  Sahara)  and  the  Kalahau  in  the  south  are  ex- 
tremely ai  id  There  are  more  or  less  open  savannas 
along  the  borders  of  the  and  regions  Denae  jungle 
covers  west  equatorial  Africa,  where  rainfall  is 
heavy  throughout  the  y  ear  Native  Negro  stocks, 
speaking  a  great  variety  of  languages,  inhabit  most 
of  the  continent  Large  concentrations  of  non- 
Negro  populations  are  in  North  Africa  and  m  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  In  the  civilization  of  Egypt, 
established  before  3000  B  C  ,  Africa  perhaps  may 
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claim  the  most  ancient  settled  culture  in  the  world 
Ethiopia,  the  second  oldest  African  country  which 
survives  in  some  form  from  antiquity,  has  been 
traced  to  the  3d  cent  B  C  In  ancient  times  the 
Mediterranean  region  of  Africa  was  of  great  world 
importance  Rome  gradually  acquired  this  area 
after  finally  defeating  and  destroying  Carthage  in 
149  B  C.  With  the  dissolution  of  the  West  Roman 
Empire,  the  northern  coastal  regions  were  divided 
among  barbarians  Later  a  degree  of  unity  was  re- 
stored by  invading  Arabs  (7th-llth  cent),  who 
propagated  Islam  effectively,  today  there  are  r  60,- 
000,000  Moslems  in  Africa  After  the  8th  cent  the 
Moslems  (chiefly  Moore)  from  the  northern  lands 
of  Africa  invaded  the  Christian  countries  of  S 
Europe  and  were  not  finally  expelled  until  the  15th 
cent  Portugal,  stimulated  by  the  wish  to  establish 
a  safe  trade  route  to  India,  pioneered  in  exploring 
the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  a  Portuguese,  Bartholo- 
mew Dias,  was  the  first  to  round  (1488)  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  He  wan  followed  by  Vasco  da  Qama, 
who  sailed  to  India  in  1499  Portugal  established 
many  coastal  ports  to  trade  in  the  commodities  for 
which  Africa  became  famous — spices,  ivory,  gold, 
and  slaves  Dutch,  British,  and  French  competi- 
tion severely  restricted  Portugal  in  the  two  follow- 
ing centuries,  when  the  slave  trade  reached  its 
zenith  In  the  18th  and  the  19th  cent ,  explorations 
of  the  interior  of  Afnca  by  (among  others)  James 
Bruce,  Mungo  Park,  John  Speke,  David  Living- 
stone, and  Sir  Henry  Stanley  exposed  the  existence 
of  great  wealth  which  might  be  exploited  by  found- 
ing colonies  Though  the  Dutch  had  colonized  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  17th  cent  and  the  British 
had  founded  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  in  1807,  the 
really  intense  struggle  for  empire  in  Afnca  did  not 
arise  until  the  final  disappearance  of  the  slave  trade 
in  the  mid-19th  cent  By  1912  the  major  powers 
of  Europe  had  accomplished  the  partition  of  Africa, 
and  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Liberia  alone  retained  at 
least  nominally  complete  independence  France 
pushed  its  claims  to  NW  Africa  and  ultimately 
acquired  French  West  Afnca,  French  Equatorial 
Africa,  and  the  French  Catneroons  and  established 
protectorates  in  Algeria,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia 
French  territories  in  other  parts  of  Africa  are 
French  Somahland,  French  Togoland,  Madagascar, 
Mauritius,  and  Reunion  The  mam  group  of  Brit- 
ish possessions  is  in  E  Afnca,  it  comprises  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan,  British  Soraahland,  Uganda,  Ken- 
ya, Tanganyika,  Zanzibar,  Nyasaland,  Northern 
Rhodesia,  Southern  Rhodesia,  Bethuanaland,  Ba- 
sutoland,  and  Swaziland  The  Union  of  South 
Africa  is  a  dominion  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast, 
and  Nigeria  are  the  Bntish  possessions  on  the  west 
coast  Portugal's  African  empire  comprises  Portu- 
guese Guinea,  Angola,  and  Mozambique  Bel- 
gium's possessions  are  the  Belgian  Congo  and 
Ruanda-Urundi  The  Spanish  possessions  in  Afnca 
are  the  smallest — Spanish  Guinea,  Spanish  Sahara, 
Ifm,  and  the  protectorate  of  Spanish  Morocco 
Tangier  International  Zone  is  bordered  by  Spanish 
Morocco  The  former  extensive  German  holdings 
— Togoland,  Cameroons,  German  Southwest  Afri- 
ca, and  German  East  Africa — were  lost  after  the 
First  World  War  Still  undecided  in  early  1960  was 
the  final  disposition  of  Italy's  empire,  which  in- 
cluded, before  the  conquest  of  Ethiopia  (1936), 
Libya,  Eritrea,  and  Italian  Somahland  In  the 
Second  World  War  the  independence  of  Ethiopia 
was  reestablished,  and  there  was  a  series  of  major 
campaigns  in  North  Africa  which  ended  in  1943 
with  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  forces  See  C  P 
Lucas,  Partition  and  CoLomtatian  of  Afnca  (1922), 
R  V  Light,  Focus  on  Africa  (1941),  Walter  Fita- 
gerald,  Afnca  (6th  rev  ed  ,  1949) 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  one  of  the 
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limited.  Since  1905  there  has  been  a  growing  ap- 
preciation of  this  art,  first  among  European  artists 
and  then  among  collectors  and  galleries  every- 
where Unfortunately  this  popularity  has  led  to 
widespread  appearance  of  inferior  and  false  prod- 
ucts African  sculpture  has,  however,  had  an 
incalculable  influence  on  abstract  modern  art  and 
is  considered  the  highest  sculptural  achievement 
of  the  19th  cent  by  some  cntics  See  J  J  Sweeney, 
ed  ,  Afncan  Negro  Art  (1935) ,  Paul  Guillaume  and 
Thomas  Munro,  Pnmitive  Negro  Sculpture  (1926) 

Afncan  Negro  music.  Researches  into  African  music 
are  of  recent  date  because  efforts  to  study  it  were 
ineffectual  until  after  the  invention  of  the  phono- 
graph Highly  complex  rhythms  are  its  outstand- 
ing feature  It  is  a  physical  music,  inseparable 
from  bodily  movements  There  is  great  virtuosity 
m  Afncan  drum-beating  Polyphony  exists  to  a 
large  degree,  possibly  because  of  the  antiphonal 
character  of  much  of  African  singing  Melody, 
not  harmony,  is  its  basis  The  Negro  is  highly 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  other  cultures,  and 
European  and  Arabian  elements  have  been  as- 
similated to  the  extent  that  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine what  elements  are  native  to  Afncan  music 
The  xylophone  and  several  wind  instruments  have 
been  borrowed  from  Asiatic  sources  How  much 
the  spiritual  of  the  American  Negro  is  indebted  to 
African  music  is  the  subject  of  much  disagreement 
See  E  M  von  Hornbostel,  Afncan  Negro  Music 
(1929) 

Africanus,  Sextus  Julius  (sek'stus  jool'yus  afrfka'- 
nus),  fl  221,  Christian  historian,  resident  in  Pales- 
tine He  wrote  a  history  of  the  world  from  the 
creation  to  221,  which  was  used  by  Eusebms,  and 
also  letters  and  a  sort  of  anthology,  mostly  of  ma- 
terials on  magic 

Afridis  (afre'dez),  Afghan  tribe,  North-West  Fron- 
tier Prov  ,  Pakistan,  near  the  Khyber  Pass  The 
Afridis  often  raided  trading  caravans  using  the  pass, 
and  in  the  late  19th  and  oarly  20th  cent  Great 
Britain  dispatched  numerous  military  expeditions 
to  repress  them 

Afrikaans  (a'frfkans',  -kana'),  standard  language  of 
the  South  African  Dutch  It  is  a  Germanic  lan- 
guage of  the  Indo-European  family  See  LAN- 
GUAGE (table) 

afterbirth   see  PLACENTA 

afterdamp,  see  DAMP 

Afton  (af'tCin)  1  Town  (pop  1,261),  extreme  NE 
Okla  ,  m  a  nch  farm  area  The  Grand  River  Dam 
is  near  by  2  Town  (pop  1,211,  alt  c  6,100  ft ), 
W  Wyo  ,  near  the  Idaho  line,  laid  out  c  1896  by 
Mormons,  me  1902  It  is  a  dairy  center  for  the 
Star  Valley  There  is  a  Mormon  tabernacle  here, 
and  near  by  is  a  Umv  of  Wyoming  agricultural 
experiment  station 

Afton,  nver  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland  It  is  the  "sweet 
Afton"  of  Burns's  poem 

Afyonkaratusar  (afyoon'kA'rahlsar')  [Turkish,- 
black  castle  of  opium  J,  city  (pop  29,030) ,  NW  Tur- 
key It  is  the  center  of  a  region  growing  opium 


leading  Negro  denominations  of  M: 
was  founded  by  Richard  ALLEN 


African  Negro  art,  primarily  a  sculpture  and  handi- 
craft art  of  equatorial  Africa  Though  of  ancient 
and  obscure  origins,  the  examples  known  today  are 
mainly  of  recent  fabrication,  because  the  materials 
used  were  for  the  most  part  not  lasting  in  the 
tropical  climate  The  style  of  the  work  ranges 
from  extreme  naturalism  to  extreme  conventionali- 
sation and  from  crudity  to  the  greatest  technical 
refinement  Generally  speaking,  ancestor  worship 
has  inspired  the  portrait  art  of  the  open  countries, 
whereas  in  the  jungles  animistic  beliefs  have  led 
to  the  production  of  ritual  masks  and  fetishes  Im- 
portant sources  of  art  objects  include  Dahomey, 
Liberia,  tho  Ivory  Coast  and  the  Gold  Coast, 
Nigena,  the  Cameroons,  the  Belgian  Congo,  and 
French  Equatorial  Afnca  Among  the  most  an- 
cient and  highly  prused  examples  are  the  bronzes 
and  ivories  of  Benin,  Nigeria,  the  best  of  which 
wore  probably  produced  during  the  16th  and  17th 
cent  They  include  figures,  heads,  and  reliefs  cast 
in  bronae  by  the  elaborate  cire-perdue  method 
The  introduction  of  this  technique  has  been  vari- 
ously asc  nbed  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Mos- 
lems and  tha  Portuguese  Aside  from  these  Benin 
bronzes  and  ivories,  only  some  terra-cotta  heads 
from  Ife,  Nigeria,  remain  of  earlier  objett  d'art. 
White  domination  has  brought  a  rapid  decline  in 
production,  and  the  number  of  fine  examples  IB 


UzelJua,  Adam  (a'dam  afaa'le-d&s),  1750-1837, 
Swedish  botanist  and  founder  of  the  Linnaean  In- 
stitute at  Uppsala  He  edited  the  autobiography  of 
Linnaeus  and  wrote  several  books  on  the  plants 
of  the  Guinea  coast 

Afzehua,  Arvid  August  (ar'vod  ou'gtist),  1785-1871, 
Swedish  historian,  mythologist,  and  song  writer 
His  best-known  large  work  is  Swedish  Folk  Tunes 
from  Olden  Times  (1814).  His  song  The  Sea  God 
is  still  sung  He  also  translated  the  Elder  Edda 
and  wrote  a  history  of  the  Swedish  people  His 
autobiography,  Memories,  was  published  in  1901 

Ag,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  SILVER 

Agabus  (ag'u-) ,  prophet  who  foretold  the  famine  m 
the  time  of  Claudius  Caesar  and  the  imprisonment 
of  Paul  Acts  11  27,28,  21  10,11 

Agade,  ancient  Mesopotamian  city    see  AKKAD 

Agadir  (agader',  aguder'),  town  (pop  12,438), 
French  Morocco,  a  port  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  It 
has  a  good  natural  harbor  and  is  the  gateway  to 
the  fertile  Sous  region  The  port  was  opened  to 
foreign  shipping  in  1930.  Agadir  was  the  scene  of 
an  international  incident  m  1911  When  French 
soldiers  were  intervening  m  a  revolt  in  Morocco, 
the  German  cruiser  Panther  appeared  at  Agadir 
with  the  announced  intention  of  protecting  German 
property  This  move  threatened  the  French  pro- 
gram in  Africa,  and  for  a  time  war  seemed  immi- 
nent, but  the  question  was  settled  by  later  agree- 
ment 

Agag  (a 'gig)  1  King  of  the  Amalekites  who  was  de- 
feated and  spared  by  Saul,  but  killed  by  Samuel 
1  Sam  15  S  The  allusion  is  not  understood  in 
Num  247 

Agagite  (a'guglt),  a  not  necessarily  ethnical  term 
used  of  Haman  because  of  his  hatred  of  the  Jews 
Esther  3  1 

Aga  Khan  (Aga  Sultan  Sir  Mahomed  Shah)  (a 'git 
khan'),  1877-,  Indian  leader  Hereditary  ruler  of 
the  Mohammedan  Ismaih  sect,  with  followers  m 
India,  East  Afnca,  and  Central  Asia,  the  Aga 
Khan  was  born  to  great  power.  He  tried  to  secure 
Moslem  support  for  Bntish  rule  m  India,  particu- 
larly by  founding  (1906)  the  All-India  Moslem 
League,  and  he  was  chairman  of  the  British  Indian 


delegation  to  the  imperial  conference  in  London 
in  1930-31.  He  also  represented  India  at  the 
Geneva  disarmament  conference  (1932)  and  in  the 
League  of  Nations  (1932,  1934-37)  He  is,  how- 
ever, perhaps  best  known  for  his  fabulous  wealth 
and  for  his  interest  m  horse  racing.  He  early  took 
up  residence  in  Europe 

agalloch:  see  ALOES 

Agamedes*  see  TROPHONIUS. 

Agamemnon  (a'gume'm'nftn),  in  Greek  legend,  the 
leader  of  the  Greek  armies  in  the  TROJAN  WAR.  He 
and  his  brother  Menelaus  suffered  misfortunes  be- 
cause of  the  curse  placed  on  their  father,  ATBBUS 
Menelaus  married  HELEN,  and  Agamemnon  mar- 
ried Helen's  sister  CLYTEMNBSTRA,  who  bore  him 
ORESTES,  ELBCTRA,  and  IPHIGHNIA  His  quarrel 
with  ACHILLES — a  mam  theme  in  the  IMAD — was 
brought  on  when  Agamemnon,  deprived  of  CHRT- 
SBIS,  took  BRIBKIS  from  Achilles.  On  his  return 
from  Troy,  he  brought  CASSANDRA  as  his  captive 
Soon  after  his  return,  Clytemnestra  and  her  lover, 
AEUISTHUS,  murdered  him.  The  necessity  for 
Orestes  and  Electra  to  avenge  his  death  is  the  basis 
for  the  Oresteut  of  Aeschylus 

Aga  Mohamad  Khan  or  Agha  Mohammed  Khan 
(both-  aga'  m6ha'mud  kanO,  d  1797,  shah  of 
Persia,  founder  of  the  Kajar  (or  Qajar)  dynasty 
Captured  and  emasculated  by  family  enemies  at 
the  age  of  five,  he  grew  up  with  hatred  toward  the 
world  He  was  vigorous  and  able,  but  his  cruelty  is 
proverbial  fie  captured  and  killed  (1794)  the  fast 
ruler  of  the  Zand  dynasty  and  ended  his  campaign 
with  a  wholesale  massacre  in  Kertnan  He  made 
himself  shah  in  1796  Aga  Mohamad  resisted  a 
Russian  invasion  and  himself  invaded  (1795)  Geor- 
gia He  was  detested  by  his  people  and  his  murder 
was  not  regretted  The  succession  of  his  nephew 
Fath  Ah  caused  great  rejoicing 

Agana  (aga'nya),  city  and  municipality,  on  Guam, 
on  the  west  coast  5  mi  east  of  the  naval  base  at 
Apra  Harbor  Before  it  was  completely  destroyed 
(1945)  in  the  Second  World  War,  it  was  the  largest 
and  most  important  town  (1940  pop  10,004)  on  the 
island  U  S  appropriations  were  made  in  1946  for 
its  rehabilitation 

Aganippe  (&g'"tinlp'e) ,  in  Greek  legend,  nymph  whose 
fountain  on  HELICON  gives  poetic  inspiration  to  all 
who  drink  therefrom  The  MUSES  are  therefore 
called,  at  times,  Agamppides  (ag"unlp'ld6»*) 
[Gr  ."daughters  of  Aganippe] 

Agapemone  (agiipe'in'um"5)  [fromGr  ,»  abode  of  love}, 
English  religious  community  of  men  and  women, 
holding  all  goods  in  common  It  was  founded 
(c  1850)  at  Spaxton,  near  Bridgwater,  Somerset, 
by  Henry  James  Prince  (1811-99),  with  Samuel 
Starky  and  others  Prince  and  Starky  wore  clergy- 
men who  had  been  prohibited  from  preaching  in 
the  Church  of  England  Prince,  known  to  his  dis- 
ciples as  "the  Lord"  and  "the  Beloved,"  believed 
himself  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost  and  proclaimed  the 
imminent  second  coming  of  Christ  The  sect  was 
sometimes  called  the  Lampeter  Brethren,  but  this 
term  belonged  rather  to  a  group  of  clergymen 
earlier  associated  with  Prince  at  St  David's  Col- 
lege, Lampeter,  Wales  A  branch  establishment, 
known  as  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  was  opened 
m  London  c  1890,  its  pastor,  J  H  Smyth-Pigott, 
later  succeeded  Prince  as  head  of  the  sect 

Agapetus  I  (agupe'tus)  or  Agapitus  I,  Saint  (-pl'tus), 
d  636,  pope  (535-36),  a  Roman,  successor  of  John 
II  and  predecessor  of  St  SILVERIUB  He  went  to  Con- 
stantinople to  dissuade  JUSTINIAN  I  from  the  pro- 
jected invasion  of  Italy  by  BELISARIUS  and  pawned 
the  church  vessels  to  pay  for  the  journey.  He  was  un- 
successful, but  while  in  Constantinople  he  accom- 
plished the  deposition  of  the  patriarch  Anthimus, 
who  held  Monophysitic  doctrines  and  had  been  un- 
canomcally  elected  This  action  has  been  regarded 
in  the  Roman  Church  as  an  exercise  of  the  papal 
prerogative  of  deposing  bishops.  Feast  Apiil  22 

Agar  (ft'gur),  the  same  as  HAOAR 

agar  (a'gar,  a'-,  ag'ar)  or  agar-agar,  product  ob- 
tained from  several  species  of  red  algae  or  seaweed, 
chiefly  from  the  Ceylon  or  Jaffna  moss  (Oractlana 
lichentndea)  and  species  of  Gelidium,  Although  agar 
comes  chiefly  from  the  Far  East,  California  is  also  a 
source  of  supply  Cooked  m  water  and  cooled,  agar 
becomes  gelatinous,  its  chief  uses  are  as  a  culture 
medium  (particularly  for  bacteria)  and  as  a  laxa- 
tive, but  it  servos  also  as  a  thickening  for  soups  and 
sauces,  in  jellies  and  ice  cream,  for  clarifying  bever- 
ages, and  for  suing  fabrics 

Agatiai  (ftga'sheas),  1st  cent  B  C  ,  Greek  sculptor; 
son  of  Dositheus.  His  Borghese  Warrior  is  in  the 
Louvre  Another  Agasias,  1st  cent  B  C  ,  Greek 
sculptor,  was  the  son  of  Menophilus  A  statue  by 
him  is  m  the  national  museum  at  Athens 

Agatsiz,  Alexander  (ag'usf),  1835-1910,  American 
naturalist,  b.  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  son  of  Louis 
Agassia  In  1849  he  came  to  the  United  States. 
He  studied  at  Harvard  (A  B ,  1855)  and  at  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  (BS,  1857)  From 
1862  until  his  death  he  was  connected  m  various 
capacities  with  Harvard  and  with  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  founded  there  largely  through 
his  father's  efforts.  In  1867  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  Calumet  and  the  adjacent  Hecla 
copper  mines  on  Lake  Superior  Under  his  direc- 
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tion  the  mine*  were  completely  reorganized  and 
established  on  a  successful  financial  basis  Agassis 
instituted  many  safety  and  welfare  measures  The 
Calumet  and  Heola  interests  were  consolidated 
(1871)  in  a  single  company,  of  which  Agassiz  was 
president  until  his  death  From  the  mines  he 
obtained  the  wealth  which  he  expended  m  the 
interests  of  science — chiefly  in  contributions  to 
Harvard  and  in  financing  expeditions  and  publica- 
tions on  his  research.  In  1875  he  studied  Lake 
Titicaca  and  parts  of  the  west  coast  of  South 


America,  m  1877,  1878,  and  1880,  traveling  on  the 
steamer  Blake,  he  made,  for  the  U  S  Coast  Survey, 
oceanographic  explorations  off  the  cast  and  south- 


east coasts  of  the  United  States,  extending  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  into  West  Indian  waters  to 
the  Barbados  He  studied  coral  formations  in  the 
Tortugas  (1881),  in  the  Hawauan  Islands  (1885), 
in  the  Bahamas,  Cuba,  the  Bermuda  islands,  and 
the  Florida  Keys  (1893-94),  in  the  Great  Barrier 
Reef  of  Australia  (1896),  and  in  the  Maldive  Is- 
lands (1902)  His  theory  of  the  formation  of  coral 
atolls  and  reefs,  refuting  that  of  Darwin,  was  sub- 
stantiated Jr>v  observations  made  on  these  expedi- 
tions In  1904  Agassiz  investigated  marine  life  in 
the  tropical  Pacific  waters  off  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  He  wrote  North  American  Aca- 
lephae  (1865) ,  Embryology  of  the  Starfish  ( 1865) ,  Re- 
vision of  the  Echini  (1874),  North  American  Star- 
fishes (1877),  and,  with  Elizabeth  Cary  Agassiz, 
Seaside  Studies  in  Natural  History  (1865)  See 
study  by  his  son  G  R  Agassiz  (1913) 

Agassiz,  Elizabeth  Cary,  1822-1907,  Amencan  au- 
thor and  educator,  b  Boston  In  1850  she  married 
Louis  AQASBIZ.  She  accompanied  his  expeditions  to 
Brazil  (1865-66)  and  along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  of  the  Americas  ( 1871-72)  She  conducted  a 
girls'  school  from  1856  to  1863  and  was  influential 
in  the  founding  of  RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE,  which  she 
served  until  1903  as  its  first  president  Her  writ- 
ings include  A  Journey  in  Brand  (in  collaboration 
with  her  husband,  1868) ,  a  biography  of  her  hus- 
band (1885) ,  and,  with  her  stepson  Alexander  Agas- 
siz, Seaside  Studies  in  Natural  History  (1865)  See 
study  by  L  A  Paton  (1919) 

Agassiz,  Louis  (Jean  Louis  Rodolphe  Agassiz)  (zha/ 
Iwfi'  rodolf),  1807-73,  Swiss-American  zoologist 
and  geologist,  b  Fribourg,  Switzerland  He  studied 
at  the  universities  of  Zurich  and  Erlangen  (Ph  D  , 
1829),  Heidelberg,  and  Munich  (M  D  ,  1830)  His 
Fishes  of  Brazil  (1829)  was  produced  at  Munich 
from  material  turned  over  to  him  bv  C  P  J  von 
Martius,  who  had  collected  it  with  J  B  von  Spix 
Agassiz  practiced  medicine  briefly,  but  his  real  in- 
terest lav  in  other  fields  of  scientific  research  In 
1831  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  continued  his  studv 
of  fossil  fashes  under  the  guidance  of  Cuvier  While 
in  Pans  he  made  a  life-long  friend  of  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  who  in  1832  urged  him  to  accept  the 
professorship  in  natural  history  at  the  Untv  of 
Neuchatel  He  remained  there  until  1846  and  made 
the  place  a  noted  center  for  scientific  studv  Among 
his  many  publications  during  this  period  was  Re- 
cherches  sur  les  poissona  foftailes  (5  vols  and  atlas, 
1833-43) ,  a  work  of  historic  importance  in  the  field 
It  was  illustrated  in  part  by  his  first  wife,  Cecile 
Braun  Agasaiz  Between  1839  and  1845  he  also 
wrote  studies  of  fossil  echmoderms  and  fossil  mol- 
lusks  and  his  Fresh  Water  Fishes  of  Central  Europe 
(1839-42)  Agassiz  was  an  opponent  of  Darwinism , 
he  considered  that  new  species  could  arise  only 
through  the  intervention  of  God  From  Neuchatel 
he  made  annual  studies  of  the  Aar  gla<  ler,  present- 
ing m  his  Etudes  sur  les  glaciers  (1840)  the  first  ex- 
position of  glacial  movement  and  deposit  He  pre- 
sented the  theory  that  glaciers  had  formerly  been 
much  more  extensive,  that  ice  sheets  had  once  cov- 
ered all  countries  where  unatratified  gravel  (boulder 
drift)  could  be  found  Agassiz's  American  career 
began  when  he  came  to  the  United  States  to  deliver 
the  Lowell  Institute  lectures  at  Cambridge  in  1846 
Two  years  later  he  accepted  the  professorship  of 
zoology  and  geology  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  of  Harvard.  His  first  wife  died  in  Germany 
m  1848,  and  m  1850  in  Cambridge  he  married 
Elizabeth  Cabot  Cary  In  the  United  States  he 
was  primarily  a  teacher  and  a  most  popular  lec- 
turer He  published  in  1850  the  results  of  his  study 
of  Lake  Superior.  He  wrote  Contributions  to  the 
Natural  History  of  the  United  States  (4  vols  ,  1857- 
62),  the  first  volume  containing  his  famous  "Essay 
on  Classification  "  His  expeditions  included  one  to 
Brazil  (1865-66)  and  one  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  of  the  Americas  from  Boston  to  Cal- 
ifornia (1871-72)  on  the  vessel  Hassler  Through 
his  efforts  the  Harvard  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  was  established  (1859)  During  the  sum- 
mer 01  1873  he  conducted  the  Anderson  School  of 
Natural  History  on  Pemkese  Island,  Buzzards 
Bay.  He  gave  a  tremendous  impetus  in  America  to 
the  study  of  science  direct  from  nature  and  trained 
a  generation  of  American  scientists  See  biogra- 
phies by  Elizabeth  C  Agassiz  (1885),  Jules  Maroou 
0896),  and  M.  L.  Robinson  (1939),  Lane  Cooper, 
LOUK  Agasaie  as  a  Teacher  (1917) 

AgMaiz,  Lake,  c.700  mi  long  and  250  mi.  wide,  of 
the  Pleistocene  epoch,  formed  by  the  melting  of  the 
continental  ice  sheet  some  10,000  years  ago  over 


much  of  the  present  NW  Minnesota,  NE  North 
Dakota,  and  B  Manitoba  It  was  named  in  1879  m 
memory  of  Louis  Agassiz,  for  his  contributions  to 
the  theory  of  the  glacial  epoch  Lake  Traverse,  Big 
Stone  Lake,  and  the  Minnesota  river  are  in  the 
channel  of  the  original  outlet  (the  prehistoric  River 
Warren)  to  the  south,  but  as  the  ice  completely 
disappeared,  the  water  drained  N  into  Hudson  Bay, 
leaving  Lakes  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Winnipegosis, 
Red  Lake,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  many  smaller 
lakes  The  bed  of  the  old  lake,  the  Red  River  val- 
ley, has  become  an  important  wheat-growing  re- 
gion because  of  its  rich,  deep  soil  See  Warron 
Upham,  The  Glacial  Lake  Agassi*  (1895,  U  8  Geo- 
logical Survev,  Monographs,  Vol  XXV) 
•gate,  cryptocrystallme  variety  of  QUARTZ  banded 
in  two  or  more  different  colors,  extensively  used  as 
a  semiprecious  gem  stone  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
delicate  balances  The  banded  appearance  owes  its 
origin  to  the  fact  that  agates  are  built  up  by  the 
slow  deposition  of  silica  from  solution  into  cavities 
in  older  rock — often  igneous  rocks  The  layers  dif- 
fer in  porosity,  and  the  stones  can  be  artificially 
stained  so  as  to  produce  combinations  of  color  more 
vivid  and  pleasing  than  are  found  in  the  natural 
state  The  cutting  and  staining  of  agates  has  long 
had  its  center  at  Idar  and  Oberstem  m  Germany 
Important  sources  of  the  stones  are  Brazil,  Uru- 
guay, India,  and  the  United  States  (in  the  Lake 
Superior  region  and  in  some  Western  states)  The 
moss  agate  or  mocha  stone  is  so  called  because  it 
contains  a  dendritic  inclusion  resembling  moss  See 

also  CHALCEDONY,  ONYX,  SARD 

Agatha,  Saint  (ag'uthu),  3d  cent.,  Sicilian  virgin, 
martyred  under  Deems  She  is  mentioned  in  the 
Canon  of  the  Mass  and  is  invoked  against  storms 
Symbols  palm  and  pincers  Feast  'Fob  5 

Agatharchus  (ag'uthur'kus),  5th  cent  B  C  ,  Greek 
painter  He  is  credited  with  important  discoveries 
m  the  application  of  shading  and  perspective  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  painter  of  scenery  for 
use  m  the  performance  of  a  tragedy 

Agathocles  (uga'thuklez),  361 '-289  B  C  ,  Greek  ty- 
rant of  Syracuse  (317-289  B  C  )  He  warred  with 
the  other  cities  of  Sicily  and  with  Carthage  He 
undertook  a  campaign  in  Africa  (310-307?  B  C  ) 
and  threatened  Carthage  Suffering  ill  fortune, 
Agathocles  returned  to  Sicily  and  there  declared 
himself  kmg  He  had  a  reputation  among  the  an- 
cients for  great  cruelty 

Agathon  (ag'uthon),  c  450-c  400  BC,  Athenian 
tragedian  Plato's  Symposium  has  as  its  scene  the 
celebration  of  Agathon 's  first  dramatic  victory 
Fragments  of  his  work  survive 

Agave   see  PENTHBUS 

agave  (ugft'vP,  -ga'-)  [Gr  ,=noble],  any  of  the  spe- 
cies of  plants  of  the  genus  Agave,  economically  im- 
portant in  their  native  tropical  America  for  the 
fibers,  soap,  food,  and  beverages  obtained  from  the 
different  kinds  Maguey  (muga')  is  a  Mexican 
name  for  several  species,  particularly  those  used  in 
making  the  popular  intoxicating  beverages  PULQUE 
and  MESCAL  Juice  of  the  maguey  contains  the 
sugar  agavose  and  has  been  used  medicinally  SISAL 
HEMP  and  henequen,  Tampico  hemp  or  istle,  and 
pita  are  among  the  fibers  obtained  from  agaves 
The  name  amole  or  SOAP  PLANT  is  applied  to  some 
The  leaves  of  agaves  are  typically  long,  stiff,  fleshy, 
often  sharp  tipped,  and  in  a  cluster  at  the  ground  or 
along  a  trunk  The  flowers,  produced  annually  in 
some  kinds  but  usually  at  much  longer  intervals, 
are  borne  on  a  tall,  rapidly  growing  stalk,  which  rises 
well  above  the  leaf  cluster  The  flower  stems  of  a 
few  kinds  are  reputed  to  make  good  razor  strops 
The  species  most  often  cultivated  in  the  North  for 
decoration  requires  10  or  often  many  more  years  to 
blossom,  giving  rise  to  the  name  century  plant,  also 
called  American  aloe  After  blooming,  the  century 
plant  dies  back  and  is  replaced  by  shoots  The 
agave  cactus,  Leuchtenbergta  prtnctms,  is  a  true 
cactus  resembling  an  agave  The  false  aloe  of  the 
E  United  States  is  sometimes  considered  an 
agave 

Agawam  (ag'tiwam)  1  Town  (pop  7,842) ,  SW  Mass  , 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  below  West 
Springfield;  settled  1635,  me  1855  Woolens  are 
produced  here  Near  by  is  a  race  track  (1935).  S 
Former  name  of  IPSWICH,  NE  Mass 

Agdistis.  see  CYBBLB 

age,  in  classical  mythology,  a  period  of  the  world's 
history,  especially  as  systematized  by  Hosiod  and 
Ovid  These  ages  were  the  Golden  Age,  ruled  by 
CRONUS  (Saturn),  a  period  of  serenity,  peace,  and 
eternal  spring,  the  Silver  Age,  ruled  by  ZEUS  (Jupi- 
ter), less  happy  than  the  preceding,  with  luxury 
prevailing,  the  Bronze  Age,  a  period  of  strife,  the 
Iron  Age,  the  present,  a  time  of  travail,  when 
justice  and  piety  are  no  more  Hesiod  had  also  a 
Heroic  Age  before  the  Iron  Age,  in  it  the  Trojan 
War  was  fought  The  term  era  rather  than  age  is 
now  used  to  denote  the  grand  divisions  of  geologic 
time  (see  GEOLOGY). 

Agee  (ag'S-fi),  father  of  Shammah,  a  mighty  man. 
2  Sam  2311 

Ageladas  (aj'ul&'dus),  c540-o460  B  C.,  Greek 
sculptor  of  the  Argive  school,  famous  for  his  statues 
of  gods  and  Olympian  athletes  A  popular  tradi- 
tion, discredited  by  many  authorities,  names  him 


AGLIPAY 

M  the  teacher  of  the  great  sculptors,  Polycletus  the 
elder,  Phidias,  and  Myron 

Agen  (azhS'),  city  (pop  26,051),  capital  of  Lot-et- 
Garonne  dept ,  SW  France,  on  the  Garonne,  in  a 
wine  and  fruitgrowing  region  Dating  from  Roman 
times,  it  became  under  the  Carolmgians  the  seat 
of  the  county  of  Agen  or  Agenois  The  county  was 
reconquered  from  the  English  in  the  Hundred 
Years  War  and  incorporated  into  the  province  of 
GUIBNNB.  A  handsome  old  town,  Agen  has  a  re- 
markable, largely  Romanesque  cathedral 

Agenor  (ujfi'-),  in  Greek  mythology  1  Phoenician 
king,  father  of  CADMUS  and  EURO  PA.  2  Trojan 
hero,  son  of  ANTENOR 

agent-provocateur,  see  ESPIONAGE 

age  of  concent,  the  age  at  which  the  law  provides 
that  persons  are  bound  by  their  words  and  acts 
There  are  different  ages  at  which  one  has  legal  ca- 
pacity to  consent  to  marriage,  to  choose  a  guardian, 
to  conclude  a  contract,  and  the  like  For  marriage, 
the  age  is  generally  higher  for  males  than  for  fe- 
males Age  of  consent  also  means  the  age  below 
which  consent  of  the  female  to  sexual  intercourse 
cannot  be  offered  as  a  defense  to  a  charge  of  RAPE 
At  common  law  this  age  was  10,  state  statutes  in 
the  United  States  generally  set  it  between  13  and 
18  See  CONSENT 

ageratum  (aj"ura'tm,  ujeVu-)  [Gr  ,-unaging),  any 
plant  of  the  genus  Ageratum,  tropical  American 
annuals  sometimes  called  flossflower  The  small 
composite  flowers,  commonly  a  lavender  blue,  are  in 
thick  terminal  clusters  borne  throughout  the  sum- 
mer and  cultivated  for  beds,  borders,  and  even  pots 
The  common  species  is  Ageratum  houstonianum  A 
similar  but  perennial  native  plant  (Eupatonum  co- 
elestinum),  the  miatflower,  is  sometimes  called 
hardy  ageratum 

Agesander*  see  LxocodN 

Agesilaus  II  (uj^slla'us),  c  444-360  B  C  ,  king  of 
Sparta  After  the  death  of  Agis  I  (398?  B  C  )  he 
was  brought  to  power  by  Lvsander,  whom  he 
promptly  ignored  After  the  Peloponnesian  War 
the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  had  not  been  ceded 
to  Persia  despite  Spartan  promises,  and  Agesilaus 
went  there  (396)  to  oppose  the  Persian  satraps  Tis- 
BAPHERNES  and  PHARNABozus  by  attacking  them 
He  had  to  return  to  Greece,  where  ho  won  (394)  a 
hollow  victory  over  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  at 
Coronea,  but  could  not  reestablish  Spartan  hegem- 
ony In  386  by  the  King's  Peace  (or  Peace  of 
Antaludas),  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  were  yielded 
to  Persia  Thebes  and  Athens  entered  an  alliance 
against  Sparta,  and  war  followed  After  Agesilaus 
had  deliberately  excluded  Thebes  from  the  peace 
talks,  Thebes  renewed  the  war  and  the  Theban 
general  Epammondas  won  (371  B  C  )  a  resounding 
victory  at  LEUCTRA  Sparta  did  not  recover 
Agesilaus  took  Spartan  mercenaries  to  Asia  Minor 
and  Eg>  pt  and  died  on  the  wav  back  His  rule  had 
seen  the  rum  of  Sparta,  though  he  was  much  ad- 
mired bv  some  contemporaries,  notably  Xenophon 

Aggeus  (age 'us),  Vulgate  form  of  HAGOAI. 

agglutination*  see  INFLECTION 

Agha  Mohammed  Khan  see  AOA  MOHAMAD  KHAN 

Aghri  Dagh   see  ARARAT,  MOUNT 

Aghnm,  Co  Galway,  Ireland   see  AUOHRIM 

agilawood.  see  ALOES 

Agmcourt  (a'jfnkdrt,  Fr  azhSkSor'),  modern  Fr 
Azincourt  (azgkoor'),  village,  Pas-de-Calais  dept, 
N  France,  c  30  mi  SE  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  Here, 
on  Oct  25,  1415,  HENRY  V  of  England  defeated  a 
much  larger  French  army  in  the  Hundred  Years 
War  His  success  was  mainly  due  to  the  superiority 
of  the  masses  of  English  longbow  men  over  the 
heavily  armored  French  knights  and  demonstrated 
the  obsolescence  of  the  methods  of  warfare  proper 
to  the  age  of  chivalry  The  battle  is  the  core  of 
Shakapere's  drama  Henry  V 

Agira  (uje'ra),  town  (pop  14,411),  E  central  Sicily. 
Italy  Once  a  flourishing  Greek  colony,  it  declined 
under  the  Romans  There  are  marble  quarries  in 
the  vicinity 

Agis  I  (a'jls),  d  398?  B  C  ,  king  of  Sparta.  He  pros- 
ecuted the  PBLOPONNESIAN  WAR  and  was  the 
Spartan  general  at  MANTINEA  (418  B  C  )  He  used 
the  advice  of  ALCIBIADES  in  invading  Attica  and 
establishing  a  post  there  Later  he  quarreled  with 
his  adviser  Agis  aided  Lvsander  in  the  final 
Spartan  victories  of  the  war  He  is  sometimes 
called  Agis  II 

Agis  II,  d  331  B  C  ,  king  of  Sparta  He  led  a  revolt 
of  Peloponnesian  cities  against  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  was  in  Asia  The  rebels  were  crushed, 
and  Agis  was  killed  at  Megalopolis  He  is  some- 
times called  Agis  III. 

Agis  III,  d  c  240  B  C  ,  king  of  Sparta  He  sought 
by  reform  and  by  returning  to  the  constitution  of 
Lycurgus  to  revive  dying  Spartan  power  after  244 
B  C  He  failed  and  waa  murdered. 

Aglaia*  see  GRACES 

Aglipay,  Gregono  (grago'reo  aglSplO,  1860-1940, 
Philippine  clergyman  A  priest  who  joined  the  rev- 
olutionary forces  of  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  he  later  took 
his  followers  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
found  the  Philippine  Independent  Church  Bishop 
Aglipay  attracted  many  followers,  said  to  number 
more  than  1,000,000.  His  church,  which  retained 
many  of  the  forms  of  the  Roman  Church,  later 
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AGNES,  SAINT 

established  friendly  relations  with  the  Unitarians. 
After  Aghpay's  death  dissension  shook  the  organi- 
sation, and  one  faction  in  1947  allied  itself  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Aglipav  was  de- 
feated bv  Manuel  Quezon  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1935 

Agnes,  Saint,  4th  cent ,  virgin  martyr  A  noble  Ro- 
man girl,  she  was  martyred  at  13  after  rejecting  a 
well-born  suitor  She  is  commemorated  in  the  Canon 
of  the  Mass  On  her  feast  two  lambs  are  blessed 
and  from  their  wool  are  made  the  pallia  sent  by  the 
pope  to  archbishops  Feast  Jan  21 
Agnes  Scott  College  see  EMORY  UNIVERSITY 
Agnew,  David  Hayes  (ag'nu),  1818-92,  American 
surgeon,  b  Lancaster  co  ,  Pa  ,  M  D  Univ  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1838  He  practiced  in  Philadelphia  and 
from  1872  was  famous  as  professor  of  surgery  at  the 
Univ  of  Pennsylvania  He  attended  President 
Garhold  at  the  time  of  his  assassination  See  biog- 
raphy by  J  H  Adams  (1892) 
Agnew,  Paul  Gough,  1881 -,  American  engineer,  b 
Hillsdale  co  ,  Mich  ,  grad  Hillsdale  College,  1901, 
M  A  Univ  of  Michigan,  1902,  Ph  D  Johns  Hop- 
kins 1911,  He  specialized  in  the  standardization  of 
weights  and  measures  He  was  phvsicist  (1906-19) 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  then  secretary  of 
the  American  Standards  Assoc  mtion 
Agm.  see  HINDUISM 

Agnolo  di  Ventura  see  AQOSTINO  DI  GIOVANNI 
agnosticism  (agnos'tMzm),  form  of  skepticism 
which  holds  that  reason  cannot  penetrate  beyond 
experience  and  that,  therefore,  metaphysical  posi- 
tions cannot  have  any  definite  proof  Among 
prominent  agnostit  s  have  been  Herbert  Spencer, 
T  II  Huxley  (who  coined  the  word  agnostic) ,  and 
Auguste  Comte  Kant  was  an  agnostic  who  argued 
that  belief  in  divinity  can  rest  only  on  faith  The 
term  is  most  frequently  used  with  reference  to 
doubt  concerning  the  existent  e  of  divinity  and  the 
possibility  of  immortality  The  agnostic  position 
turns  on  the  definition  01  what  constitutes  knowl- 
edge and  proof 

Agnus  Dei  (Rg'nus  del,  an'yoos  da'e)  [Latin],  the 
Lamb  of  God,  i  e  ,  Jesus  Christ  John  1  29  Tho 
lamb  of  the  Passover  sacrifice  was  said  to  prefigure 
the  crucified  Savior  (as  throughout  Revelation) 
and  hence  the  HOST  In  tho  MASS  the  prerommun- 
lon  hymn  is  named  Agnus  Dei  because  those  are 
its  opening  words  It  is  usually  the  final  number  of 
sung  Masses  In  iconography  a  lamb  with  halo  and 
cross  is  called  an  Agnus  Dei 

agora  (a'guru)  [Gr  ,- assembly],  the  public  square 
or  market  place  of  a  Greek  t  ity  It  was  usually  in 
a  readily  accessible  part  of  the  city  and  served  as  a 
general  meeting  ground  About  it  were  often  the 
public  buildings,  suth  as  the  royal  palate,  the  law 
courts,  the  assembly  house,  ana  the  jail  A  favor- 
ite architectural  device  was  the  colonnade  sur- 
rounding the  agora  The  agora  was  quite  similar 
to  the  Roman  FORUM 

Agoracntus  (ag"6iak'rltus),  fl  5th  cent  B  C  ,  Athen- 
ian and  Parian  sculptor,  said  to  have  been  tho 
favorite  pupil  of  Phidias  His  best-known  work  was 
the  colossal  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus  in  Attica,  as- 
cribed by  some  to  Phidias  himself  Fragments  of 
this  statue  and  its  pedestal  are  m  the  British  Mu- 
seum and  in  the  national  museum  at  Athens 
Agostino  di  Duccio  (.igosto'no  de  doot'cho),  b  1418, 
d  after  1481,  Floientine  sculptor,  who  excelled  in 
very  low  reliefs  and  in  sculptural  decorations 
Among  his  important  works  are  the  reliefs  of  the 
facade  of  the  cathedral  at  Modena,  portions  of  the 
interior  decorations  and  the  tomb  of  Malatesta  m 
the  so-callod  temple  of  Malatesta  at  Rimini,  and 
the  facade  of  San  Bernardino  at  Perugia,  in  colored 
marble  and  glazed  terra  cotta,  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  architectural  sculpture  of  the  Renais- 
sance A  marble  relief  Madonna  and  Children  is  in 
the  Duomo,  1'lorence 

Agostino  di  Giovanni  (dt*  jovan'nf )  and  Agnolo  di 
Ventura  (a'nyolo  de  vantoo'ra),  fl  1310-c  1350, 
Italian  architects  and  stulptors,  who  often  worked 
together  and  have  therefore  erroneously  been  called 
brothers  They  served  jointly  as  architects  of 
Siena,  where  they  designed  the  convent  and  church 
of  St  Francis  and  other  important  buildings  Their 
sculptural  masterpiece  was  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Tar- 
lati,  at  Arezzo,  destroyed  by  the  French 
Agostino  Veneziano  (v.lnatse'a'no)  or  Agostino  di 
Musi  (dS  moo'zc-),  c  1490-c  1540,  Italian  engraver 
He  studied  with  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi,  with 
whose  work  his  is  compared  He  worked  in  Rome, 
Florence,  and  Venice,  executing  plates  after  Raph- 
ael, Durer,  Michelangelo,  and  others  His  prints 
are  scarce  and  highly  prized 

Agoult,  Mane  Catherine  Sophie  (de  Flavigny),  com- 
tesse  d'  (mar?'  kfiturgn'  sofe'  du  flavfinyS'  kSttV 
dagCo'),  pseud  Daniel  Stern,  1805-76,  French  au- 
thor, b  Frankfurt,  Germany  She  was  the  mis- 
tress of  Liszt,  to  him  she  bore  three  children,  among 
them  Cosima,  who  became  the  wife  of  Hans  von 
Btilow  and  later  of  Richard  Wagner  Mine  Agoult's 
works  include  autobiographical  romances  and  so- 
cial and  political  writings  She  is  the  "Arabella"  of 
George  Sand's  Lettrcs  d'un  voyageur  See  the  auto- 
biographical Me*  Souvenirs,  1806-1833  (1877) 
agouti  (ugoo'te),  name  applied  to  rodents  of  the 
genera  Dasyprocta  and  Myoprocta  of  Central  and 
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South  America  and  the  West  Indies  They  are 
usually  about  1H  ft  l°ns.  with  slender  legs,  a 
rudimentary  tail,  and  a  speckled  coat  which  varies 
from  reddish  to  black  They  are  chiefly  nocturnal 
and  forest  animals  Some  confusion  has  arisen 
from  the  occasional  use  of  Agouti  instead  of  Cuni- 
culus  as  the  generic  name  of  the  paca,  a  large  South 
American  rodent 

Agra  (a'gru,  lig'ru),  city  (pop  284,  149),  W  central 
United  Provs ,  India,  on  the  Jumna  river  The 
present  city  was  established  (1566)  by  Akbar  to 
replace  FATKHPUR  SIKRI  as  capital  In  the  reign 
(1632-58)  of  Shah  Jehan  many  magnificent  build- 
ings were  era  ted  in  a  mixture  of  Mogul  and  Pathan 
styles  The  TAJ  MAHAL,  tomb  of  the  shah  and  his 
empress,  is  the  greatest,  other  notable  examples  are 
the  Pearl  Mosque  and  the  Groat  Mosque  (m  the 
ancient  fort)  Agra  declined  after  the  capital  was 
moved  (1658)  to  Delhi  Before  its  captuie  by  the 
British  (1803),  it  underwent  repeated  disorders  and 
conquests  From  1835  to  1858  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  Northwest  Provs  Today  a  rail  junction  about 
midway  between  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  it  has 
much  trade  Cotton  spinning  and  carpet  manu- 
facture are  important  industries  With  Agra  Col- 
lege (founded  1823)  and  a  medical  school,  it  is  a 
major  educational  tenter  of  N  India 
Agra  and  Oudh,  United  Provinces  of,  India-  see 

UNITED  PROVINCES 
Agram,  Yugoslavia  see  ZAUREB 
Agramonte,  Anshdes  (arestfc'das  ugrumon'ta), 
1869-1931,  Cuban  phvsu  mn  and  pathologist,  M  D 
Columbia,  1892  A  member  of  the  medical  corps  of 
the  U  S  army,  he  was  appointed  pathologist  on  tho 
Commission  on  Yellow  Fever  in  Havana,  with 
Walter  REED  and  James  CARROLL,  in  1900  He 
was  professor  of  bacteriology  and  experimental 
pathology  at  the  Univ  of  Havana  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  undertook  the  organization  of  a  depart- 
ment of  tropical  medicine  at  Louisiana  State  Univ 
Agramonte,  Ignacio  (f-gni'svo),  1841-73,  Cuban 
revolutionist  He  plavcd  an  important  part  in  the 
Ten  Years  War  He  was  an  official  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government  (1869),  but,  disagreeing  with 
Carlos  Manuel  de  CESPEDES,  resigned  For  a  time 
commander  in  c  hief  of  the  revolutionary  forces,  he 
died  m  battle 

Agrapha  of  Jesus  (iig'riifii)  [Gr  ,=not  written],  say- 
ings attributed  to  Jesus  not  found  in  the  Goispels 
There  are  quotations  in  tho  New  Testament  out- 
side the  Gospels  (eg.  Acts  20  i5),  and  in  early 
Christian  literature  there  are  some  Agrapha  from 
oral  tradition  Thus  tho  papyri  found  at  OXY- 
RHYNCHUS  have  given  some  new  Agrapha  Many 
are  probably  p8tui>EpioR\pH\,  i  e  ,  ascubed  to 
Jesus  with  false  intent 

agrarian  laws,  in  ancient  Rome,  the  laws  regulating 
tho  disposition  of  public  lands  (ager  pubhcus)  It 
was  the  practice  of  Rome  to  confiscate  part  of  the 
land  of  conquered  cities  and  states,  and  this  was 
made  public  land  So  long  as  this  remained  public 
land,  it  was  otcupied  by  tenants  who  paid  rent, 
usually  in  kind,  to  the  state  From  the  earliest 
times  tho  patricians  gained  the  lion's  share  m  tho 
assignment  of  public  lands  for  occupation,  and  the 
holding  of  public  lands  tended  alwa>s  in  Italy  to 
become  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  wealthy 
There  was  also  a  tendency  to  consider  land  long 
occupied  as  real  property  of  the  ot  c  upier  The 
agrarian  laws  resulted  from  the  continued  efforts 
of  the  poorer  classes  to  gam,  by  alienation  or  re- 
allotment,  some  share  m  the  public  lands  Smoo 
these  lands  were  ot  c  upied  without  lease,  tho 
strictly  legal  aspects  were  not  difhtult,  but  inas- 
much as  most  agrarian  legislation  challenged  tho 
lucrative  privilege  of  the  powerful  of  retaining  the 
lands  they  held,  the  agrarian  laws  were  often 
flagrantly  disobeyed  or  calmly  ignored  In  486 
B  C  Spurms  CABHIUS  VISCELLIVUB  tried  to  pass  a 
law  assigning  some  new  lands  to  the  poor  of  Rome 
and  Latmm,  but  Roman  jealousy  prevented  its 
passage  The  most  famous  of  early  agrarian  laws 
were  the  Liciman  Rogationsof  C  LICINIUBCALVUS 
STOLO  (367  B  C  ),  whu  h  limited  stru  tly  the  amount 
of  land  any  citizen  could  hold  and  the  number  of 
sheep  and  cattle  he  could  pasture  on  public  land 
These  laws  fell  into  desuetude  About  233  B  C  ,  C 
Flamming  succeeded  m  assigning  some  public  lands 
to  poor  citizens  The  next  serious  attempt  to  rec- 
tify an  int  reasmgly  difficult  situation  was  the  Sem- 
pronian  Law  of  1 33  B  C  devised  by  Ti  Sempromus 
GRACCHUK  This  reenacted  the  provisions  of  the 
Liciman  Rogations  and  added  to  the  maximum  al- 
lowante  an  extra  amount  for  each  son  The  occu- 
pants were  to  be  redut  ed  to  the  legal  maximum  and 
the  surplus  given  to  the  poor  The  occupants  were 
to  receive  in  compensation  full  title  to  the  land  they 
retained  A  commission  was  sot  up  to  execute  the 
law,  but  the  senate  by  an  emergency  decree  abol- 
ished the  commission  thus  emasculating  the  law 
In  123  B  C  ,  Cams  Gracchus  revived  the  Sempron- 
mn  Law,  but  this  time  the  senate  ruined  the  reform 
by  allowing  the  new  tenants  to  sell  their  new  land, 
which  the  wealthy  bought  up  From  time  to  tune 
newly  acquired  lands  would  be  assigned  to  the  poor, 
but  as  a  rule-  they  simply  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  wealthy  landholders  In  the  1st  cent  BC  there 
were  several  assignments  of  public  lands  to  veterans 


in  Italy  as  well  as  on  the  borders  of  the  empire 
The  wholesale  confiscation  and  reassignment  o 
private  lands  by  Sulla  (82  B  C  )  and  Octavian  ant 
Antony  (43  B  C  )  were  called  agrarian  laws  Tin 
first  step  in  the  final  collapse  of  the  democratu 
effort  which  had  resulted  in  the  agrarian  laws  wa 
the  edict  of  Domitian  assigning  the  title  of  publu 
lands  in  Italy  to  those  who  held  them  The  pooro 
classes  were  now  confirmed  in  a  dependency  on  tin 
powerful  which  foreshadowed  the  greater  depen 
dencv  of  FEUDALISM 

Agricola  (Cneius  Julius  Agricola)  (ugrl'kulu),  A  D 
c  37-A  D.  93,  Roman  general,  the  real  conqueroi 
of  Britain  After  a  distinguished  army  taree 
(partly  m  Britain),  ho  was  made  consul  (A  D  77 
and  then  was  (A  D  78T-A  D  86?)  legato  or  gover 
nor  of  Britain  He  pacified  most  of  tho  island 
t  onquering  North  Wales  and  taking  the  Romar 
eagles  far  into  Scotland  He  also  circumnavigator 
the  island  He  was  an  enlightened  governor,  seek 
ing  to  Romanize  Britain  without  harshness  01 
oppression  of  the  people  Agricola  was  also,  as  por 
traved  in  tho  biography  by  his  son-m-law,  Tacitus 
the  finest  exemplar  of  the  old  Roman  virtues  m  hi! 
day 

Agricola,  Georg  (g&'6rk),  Latinized  from  Georj 
Bauer  (bou'ui),  1490?-1555,  German  physiciar 
and  scientist  known  as  the  father  of  mineralogy 
Ho  was  a  pioneer  m  phvsit  al  geologv  and  the  first 
to  tlassify  minerals  scientifically  His  celebrater 
work  De  re  metallica  (1556)  was  a  standard  u 
metallurgy  and  mining  for  over  a  century  and  wai 
translated  into  English  (1912)  by  Herbert  C 
Hoover  and  Lou  II  Hoover 

Agricola,  Johann  or  Johannes  (vo'lmn,  yoha'nus) 
1492-1566,  German  Protestant  minister,  whost 
family  name  was  Kt  hmtter  (originally  Schneider) 
Ho  was  born  at  Eisloben  and  is  sometimes  t  aller 
Magister  IfJebius  He  was  early  as^ot  mted  with 
Martin  Luther  and  was  active  in  the  founding  ol 
Protestantism  In  1536  he  espoused  antmotman 
ism,  thus  breaking  with  Luther  He  was  court 
preacher  m  Brandenbuig  and  helped  draw  up  th< 
Augsburg  Intei  im  Agricola  also  made  a  <  ollec  tior 
of  German  proveibs 

Agricola,  Rudolphus,  1443-85,  Dutth  humanist 
who«e  real  name  was  Roelof  Huvmnan  He  opposoc 
scholasticism  and  spread  the  culture  of  the  Renais 
sance  throughout  Germany 

Agncultural  Adjustment  Administration  ( VA  \),  U  S 
government  agent  \  established  (19*3)  m  the  Dopt 
of  Agnculture  under  the  Agricultural  Adiustmont 
Act  of  1933  as  part  of  F  D  Roosevelt's  New  Deal 
program  An  administrator  and  six  regional  rhree 
tors  were  appointed*  The  ba^u  idea  \vas  to  heli 
farmers  by  cutting  supplies  of  staple  crops,  thu-- 
raising  the  farm  prices  and  t  hanging  the  agrit  ul 
tural  pattern  from  overproduction  of  staple  trope 
to  moie  tli versified  farming  Farmers  were  offeree] 
contiacts,  bv  which  they  were  given  benefit  pav- 
ments  in  return  for  limiting  at  reagp  given  to  staple 
crops,  in  the  case  of  cotton  and  tobacco  <otmivr 
taxes  forced  (19S4-35)  farmers  to  cut  the  amount 
of  staple  crops  marketed  The  curtailment,  along 
with  severe  droughts,  helped  to  push  farm  prices 
up  In  1936  the  Supiemo  Court  dec  lared  important 
sections  of  the  act  invalid  because?  they  infringed 
upon  the  powers  of  the  states  Congress  promptly 
adopted  (1936)  tho  Soil  Conservation  and  Domes- 
tic Allotment  Aft,  which  encouraged  conservation 
bv  paying  benefits  for  planting  soil-building  t  ropn 
instead  of  staple  crops,  thus  seeking  to  attain  the 
chief  end  of  tho  earlier  act,  other  conservation 
prat  tices  were  also  ent  ouraged  Business  recession 
and  bumper  crops  sent  farm  prices  tumbling  in 
1937,  and  the  Agric  ultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938— declared  valid  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1940 — established  the  "ever-normal  granary",  the 
AAA  was  empowered  in  years  of  good  crops  to 
make  loans  to  farmers  on  staple-crop  yields  and 
store  the  surplus  produce,  to  release  it  later  in 
years  of  low  yield,  thus  trying  to  establish  stable 
prit  es  Soil  conservation  was  continued  and  farmers 
could  by  two-tlurda  vote  adopt  c  ompulsory  market- 
ing quotas  (as  they  did  for  cotton  and  tobacco) 
By  1941  under  the  several  acts  the  government  had 
made  diret  t  pav  inents  of  about  $5,300,000,000  to 
farmers  In  the  Second  World  War,  the  AAA 
turned  its  attention  to  mt  reasmg  food  production 
for  war  needs  In  1942  it  was  included  in  the  Food 
Production  Administration  In  1946  its  functions 
were  taken  over  by  the  Produc  1  ion  and  Marketing 
Administration  See  E  G  Nourse  and  others, 
Three  Years  of  the  Agncultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration (1937),  G  8  Shepherd,  Agricultural  Price 
Policy  (2d  ed  ,  1947) 

agriculture.  In  its  etymological  sense,  agriculture  is 
tilling  the  soil  Culture  and  colony  are  closely  re- 
lated words  In  broader  meanings,  agriculture  in- 
cludes the  care  of  livestock,  forestry,  and  some 
manufacturing,  as  buttermakmg  The  introduc- 
tion of  agriculture  wrought  fundamental  changes 
m  human  life,  the  hunter  and  the  fisher  must  go 
where  his  food  is  to  be  found,  but  one  who  culti- 
vates a  crop  cannot  wander  far  Tillage  leads  to 
habitations  in  settlements,  neighborhoods,  or  com- 
munities, so  it  leads  to  civilization  Such  a  change, 
from  hunting  to  agriculture,  was  associated  with 
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the  revolutionary  change  from  the  Paleolithic  per- 
iod to  the  Neolithic  period  Stock  raising  is  some- 
times associated  with  tillage  and  tends  to  improve 
conditions  rather  than  to  change  them  fundamen- 
tally, but  if  not  associated  with  tillage,  stock 
raising  encourages  a  nomadic  life.  The  herdsman 
must  seek  new  pastures  For  Europeans  and  their 
descendants,  mixed  farming,  with  livestock  and 
diversified  crops,  has  been  typical  since  the  Neo- 
lithic period  when  the  major  crops  and  animal 
species  were  domesticated  It  has  usuallv  been 
subsistence  farming,  producing  primarily  for  the 
use  of  the  family  and  their  neighbors  Subsistence 
farming  typically  is  associated  with  other  occupa- 
tions, as  with  watchmaking  arid  wood  carving  in 
Switzerland  Such  combined  occupations  may  be 
seen  in  many  parts  of  Kurope  and  America  In  the 
United  States  as  the  Western  frontier  disappeared 
and  settlements  increased,  more  and  more  land  was 
cleared  and  used  for  crops  and  pasturage  Farming 
became  a  business  of  increasing  importance  as  the 
growth  of  large  cities  created  bigger  markets  With 
the  development  of  mechanized  machinery  still 
larger  areas  were  brought  under  cultivation  The 
United  States  became  a  leading  food-producing  na- 
tion Agricultural  colleges  and  government  agen- 
cies have  sought  to  increase  the  productiveness  of 
depleted  soil  by  disseminating  knowledge  of  rota- 
tion of  crops,  of  good  cultivation  practices,  of  soil 
chemistry,  and  of  other  agricultural  problems  See 
P  A  Kropotkin,  Fields,  Feu-tones,  and  Workshops 
(rev  ed  ,  1913),  Lyman  Carrier,  The  Beginnings  of 
Agriculture  in  America  (1923),  N  S  B  Gras,  A 
History  of  Agriculture  in  Europe  and  America 
(1925),  U  P  Hednck,  A  History  of  Agriculture  in 
the  State  of  New  York  (1933) ,  Farmers  in  a  Changing 
World,  1940  yearbook  of  the  U  S  Dcpt  of  Agri- 
culture, Harold  Barger  and  H  H  Landsberg, 
American  Agriculture,  1899-1939  (1942),  W  K 
Van  Dersal,  The  American  Land  (1943),  C  M 
Wilson,  ed  ,  Nfio  Crops  for  the  New  World  (1945), 
Karl  Brandt,  The  Reconstruction  of  World  Agru  ul- 
ture  (1945) ,  publications  of  the  U  S  Dept  of  Agri- 
culture 

Agriculture,  United  States  Department  of,  division 
of  the  U  S  government  The  Secretary  of  Agru  ul- 
ture  has  been  a  member  of  the  President's  cabinet 
sine  e  1889  Specific  agru  ultural  aid  from  the  Fed- 
eral government  began  in  1839,  when  Congress 
appropriated  $1,000  to  the  Patent  Office  for  col- 
lecting and  distributing  seeds,  making  agricultural 
investigations,  and  procuring  agricultural  statis- 
tics In  1862  the  Dept  of  Agriculture  was  cioatod 
and  was  until  1889  under  a  commissioner  The 
department  is  now  one  of  the  c  hief  researc  h,  plan- 
ning, service,  and  regulatory  agene  lea  of  the  gov- 
ernment Its  princ  ipal  duty  is  to  serve  farmers,  by 
helping  them  to  solve  their  problems  of  production, 
marketing,  farm  organization,  land  tenure,  and 
land  utilization  However,  it  also  serves  urban  con- 
sumers, both  directly  and  indirectly  The  depart- 
ment is  direc  ted  bv  the  Secretary,  an  Undersecre- 
tary, and  an  Assistant  Secretary  The  staff  officers 
include  the  ducrtors  and  chiefs  of  the  many  bur- 
eaus and  services  The  \gncultural  Research  Ad- 
ministration supervises  the  work  of  the  bureaus  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  chemistry,  animal  in- 
dustry, dairy  industry,  entomology  and  plant  quar- 
antine, human  nutrition  and  home  economics,  and 
plant  industry,  soils,  and  agiicultural  engineering 
It  also  controls  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
and  the  Agricultural  Research  Center  (at  Belta- 
ville,  Md  )  Other  important  units  within  the  de- 
partment include  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Forest  Service,  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  Farmers  Homo  Adminis- 
tration, Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  Pro- 
duc  tion  and  Marketing  Administration  Tho  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  EC  onomics  is  the  main  agency  for 
c  ompilmg  and  disseminating  agru  ultural  statistics 
It  develops  plans  and  programs  for  the  whole  de- 
partment as  a  basis  for  the  entire  pattern  of  agnc  ul- 
tural, conservational,  and  marketing  services  and 
acts  as  the  department's  liaison  agency  with  other 
government  agencies  Tho  library  is  the  largest 
agricultural  research  library  in  the  world  Of  great 
value  to  farmers,  hortic  ultunsts,  and  mariv  others 
are  the  publications  of  the  department  See  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  (U  S  Dept  of  Agricul- 
ture, Miscellaneous  Publication  532) 

Agrigento  (ngrejfai'to),  Latin  Agngentum,  city  (pop 
27,785),  capital  of  Agrigento  prov  ,  S  Smly,  ItaK , 
on  a  height  2  mi  from  the  sea  Its  Italian  name 
until  1927  was  Girgenti  Now  an  agnc  ultural  mar- 
ket and  export  center  for  sulphur,  it  was  founded 
fc  580 B  C  )  as  Ac  ragas  or  Akragas  by  Greek  colo- 
nists of  Gela  and  became  one  of  the  most  splendid 
and  prosperous  cities  of  the  Grecian  world,  as  is 
shown  by  its  imposing  rums  Destroj  ed  c  406  B  C 
by  Carthage,  it  recovered  but  fell  definitively  to 
the  Romans  in  210  B  C  Between  the  city  and  tho 
sea  there  are  remains  of  several  Doric  temples 
(6th-5th  cent.  B  C  ) ,  the  largest  was  that  of  Zeus 
The  temple  of  Comord  is  very  well  preserved 
There  also  are  Roman  remains,  Christian  cata- 
combs, and  an  archaeological  museum.  About  3 
ma.  to  the  southwest  is  Porto  Empedocle,  which 
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functions  as  the  port  of  Agrigento;  it  is  named  after 
Empedocles,  who  was  born  at  Agrigento 

agrimony  (ag'rimo"n£),  any  plant  of  the  genus 
Agnmonia,  perennials  growing  wild  chiefly  in  the 
North  Temperate  Zone  or  cultivated  in  herb  gar- 
dens The  divided  leaves  are  aromatic  and  astrin- 
gent and  are  used  in  making  a  tonic  tea  Incon- 
spicuous yellow  flowers  are  followed  by  small  top- 
shaped  burs  Hemp  or  water  agrimony  is  related 
to  the  asters 

Agnppa,  m  Palestinian  history  see  HEROD 

Agrippa,  Marcus  Vipsanius  (mar'kus  vlpsfl'nSus 
ugrl'pu),  c  63  BC-12  BC,  Roman  general  A 
dose  friend  of  Oc  tavian  (later  Emperor  AUGUSTUS), 
he  won  a  name  in  the  wars  m  Gaul  before  bee  oming 
consul  in  37  B  C  He  organized  Octavian's  floct 
and  is  generally  given  much  credit  for  the  defeat  of 
Sextus  Pornpems  in  the  naval  battles  at  Mylao  and 
Naulochus  (like  Mylae,  on  the  north  coast  of  Su  ily) 
in  36  B  C  He  took  part  in  tho  war  against  Antony, 
and  his  naval  operations  were  the  basis  of  Octa- 
vian's decisive  victory  at  Actium  in  31  B  C  He 
was  perhaps  tho  most  trusted  of  all  Augustus' 
lieutenants  arid  rendered  many  services,  notably  in 
putting  down  disorders  in  both  East  and  West 
His  third  wife  was  Augustus'  daughter  Julia,  by 
whom  he  was  father  of  two  sons  who  died  young, 
one  son  who  turned  out  badly  (Agrippa  Postumus), 
and  two  daughters  (Julia  and  Agnppina  I) 

Agrippa  von  Nettesheim,  Heinnch  Cornelius  (hTn'- 
rtkh  k6rnii'lvoos  agrl'pa  fun  ntf'tua-hlm),  1486- 
1535,  German  physician  He  is  remembered  for 
his  interest  in  magic,  which  involved  him  in  trouble 
with  tho  Church  His  life  under  royal  patrons  in 
Germany,  Italy,  and  France  was  one  of  great  storm 
and  stress  He  died  in  poverty  at  Grenoble  His 
De  occulta  philosophia,  a  defense  of  magic,  and  his 
feminist  De  noMitate  et  praecellentm  feminei  sexus 
are  two  of  his  chief  works  See  biography  by  Henry 
Morley  (1856) 

Agnppina  I  (a"gr!pl'nu),  d  A  D  33,  Roman  matron, 
daughter  of  Agrippa  and  Julia  and  granddaughter 
of  Augustus  She  was  the  wife  of  GRRMANICUS  and 
accompanied  him  on  his  provincial  duties  After 
her  husband's  death  (A  D  19)  she  accused  TIBE- 
HIITS  of  having  caused  Cn  Calpurmus  Piso  to  poi- 
son Germanic  us,  and  she  was  consistently  on  bad 
terms  with  the  emperor  Exiled  to  an  island  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  she  starved  herself  to  death  She  is 
also  called  Agnppina  Major  or  Agnppma  the  Elder 
Her  son  Cams  bee  ame  emperor  (see  CALIGULA) 

Agrippma  U,  d  AD  59,  Roman  matron,  daughter 
of  Germamcus  and  Agrippma  I  By  her  first  hus- 
band, Cn  Domitms  Ahenobarbus,  she  was  the 
mother  of  NEHO  When  her  brother  Caligula  be- 
came emperor,  she  had  some  power  until  she  was 
disc  overed  conspiring  against  him  She  a<  hioved 
her  ambitions  after  her  uncle  Emperor  CLAUDIUS  I 
took  her  as  his  third  wife  She  dominated  the 
emperor  and  persuaded  him  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  Nero  at  the  expense  of  his  own  son,  BRIT\N- 
NICUS  She  almost  certainly  poisoned  Claudius, 
thus  bringing  Nero  to  power  She  quarreled  with 
Seneca  and  the  other  ministers,  and  her  son,  weary 
of  her  intrigues,  had  her  murdered  Colorua 
Agrippma  (modern  Cologne)  was  named  for  her  j 

Agua  (a'gwit,  Vwa),  inactive  volcano,  12,310  ft 
high,  S  Guatemala  In  1541,  climaxing  three  davs 
of  unceasing  ram  and  earthquakes,  a  wall  of  water, 
whose  origin  is  not  scientifically  explained,  swept 
down  from  its  slopes,  completely  destrcn  ing  Ciu- 
D\D  VIEJA  Over  1,000  inhabitants  were  drowned, 
including  the  governor,  Dona  Beatnz  de  la  CLEVA 
The  flood  forced  the  founding  of  ANTIGUA. 

Agua  Cahente   see  TIJUANA 

Aguadilla  (a'gwade'yu,  a"wa~),  city  (pop  13,408), 
NW  Puerto  Rico,  a  port  on  tho  north  coast 
Founded  in  1775,  it  is  a  port  of  entry  and  has  man- 
ufactures of  embroideries,  furniture,  and  straw 
articles  Sugar  (the  prmc  ipal  crop) ,  coffee,  tobacco, 
cotton,  coconuts,  and  vegetables  are  raised  Colum- 
bus is  supposed  to  have  landed  here  m  1493 

Aguascalientes  (a'gwaskiilvan'tus,  a  "was-),  state 
(2,499  sq  mi  ,  1946  estimated  pop  189,132),  N 
central  Mexico,  on  the  central  plateau,  bounded  on 
the  east,  north,  and  west  bv  Zacatecas  With  fer- 
tile soil,  the  state  is  fairlv  ric  h  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce  Cattle  are  raised  on  the  wide  plains  and  in 
tho  foothills,  and  there  is  some  mining  m  the  moun- 
tainous areas,  though  much  of  the  mineral  wealth, 
especially  copper,  remains  unexploited  It  is  noted 
for  the  warm  mineral  springs,  for  which  it  is  named, 
and  for  a  fine  climate  Aguascalientes,  the  capital 
(pop  82,234),  is  a  pleasant  uty  Mineral  springs 
make  it  a  health  resort  Founded  m  1575,  it  was 
long  a  Spanish  outpost  against  hostile  Indians  The 
city  is  built  over  an  intricate  svstem  of  tunnels 
c  onstrueted  by  earlier  inhabitants  as  vet  unidenti- 
fied Railroad  development  m  tho  late  19th  cent 
made  Aguascalientes  commercially  important  It 
has  a  large  smelter,  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  and 
other  fac  tones  In  1914  the  city  was  the  scene  of 
the  Convention  of  Aguascahentcs,  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  in  the  Mexican  Revolution  to  end  factional 
strife  between  Venustiano  CARRANZA  and  Fran- 
cisco VILLA  Villa's  troops,  known  then  as  tho 
Army  of  the  Convention,  later  occupied  Mexicocity 
ague:  see  MALARIA 


AHA  OF  SHABCHA 

Aguesseau,  Henri  Francois  d'  (are'  fraawa'  dftgfocV), 
1668-1751,  French  orator  and  statesman.  He  be- 
came procureur  general  in  the  Parloment  of  Paris 
(1700)  und  chancellor  of  France  (1717)  Because  of 
his  opposition  to  John  LAW  he  was  exiled  to  his 
estates  Recalled,  he  devoted  himself  to  judicial 
reform  The  name  also  appears  as  Henri,  Fran- 
901  s  Daguesseau 

Aguilar,  Grace  (agelar',  ugwfl'ur),  1816-47,  English 
author,  of  Jewish  descent  Besides  several  works 
on  Jewish  history,  she  wrote  sentimental  but  inter- 
esting novels  They  include  The  Mother's  Recom- 
pense (1851)  and  two  historical  novels,  The  Vale  of 
Cedars  (I860)  and  The  Days  of  Bruce  (1852)  Only 
one,  Home  Influence  (1847)  appeared  in  her  life- 
time 

Aguilar  (ag'uur),  city  (pop  1,397,  alt  c  6,700  ft), 
SE  Colo  ,  S  of  Walsonburg  and  on  the  Apishapa 
river,  me  1894.  _ 

Aguilera,  Ventura  Ruiz  (vanttfo'ra  rooeth'  hgw6 
la'r.i),  1820-81,  Spanish  poet  He  edited  se\eral 
journals  and  held  office  under  liberal  ministries 
In  his  writings  he  tried  to  arouse  the  masses  to  a 
sense  of  national  dignity  His  vorse  includes  Ele- 
ffias  (1862)  and  La  Arcadia  modcrna  (1872) 

Agumaldo,  Emmo  (agwlnal'do,  ame'lyo  agenal'do), 
1869'-,  Philippine  leader  In  the  insurrection 
against  Spain  m  1896  he  took  command,  and  by 
terms  of  tho  peace  that  ended  it  he  went  into  exile 
at  Hong  Kong  After  the  Spanish-American  War 
broke  out,  he  led  a  Philippine  insurrection  in  con- 
cert with  II  S  attacking  forces  He  set  up  a  repub- 
lic with  its  capita!  at  Malolos  and  himself  as  presi- 
dent, and  when  Philippine  independence  was 
brushed  aside  in  the  peace  treatv ,  he  headed  (1899- 
1901)  a  rebellion  against  U  S  occupying  forces  un- 
til he  was  captured  by  Frederick  FUNHTON  In  1935 
he  was  defeated  m  the  presidential  election  by 
Manuol  Quezon  Agumaldo  was  charged  with  co- 
operating with  the  Japanese  occupying  tho  Philip- 
pines in  the  Second  World  War  and  m  1945  was 
taken  into  custody  but  was  not  tried 

Aguirre,  Lope  de  (lo'pa  du  age'ra),  c  1510-1561. 
Spanish  rebel  in  c  olonial  South  America  A  horse 
tramci  in  Peru,  he  was  often  involved  in  violence 
and  sedition  before*  joining  (1560)  tho  expedition  of 
Pedro  de  URSUA.  down  the  MaraiVm  and  the  Ama- 
zon On  that  expedition  ho  earned  a  name  for 
monstrous  violence  and  c  ruelty  He  was  one  of  the 
men  who  overthrew  and  killed  Ursua,  then  he 
killed  Ursua' 8  successor  and  took  command  him- 
self He  and  his  men  reached  the  Atlantic — prob- 
ably by  the  Orinoco — and  on  the  way  wantonly 
laid  waste  Indian  villages  In  1561  he  seized  Mar- 
garita Ibland  and  held  it  in  a  grip  of  terror  He  was, 
however,  foiled  in  his  plan  to  take  Panama  secretly 
and  crossed  to  the  mainland,  oponlv  proclaiming 
rebellion  against  the  S pamsh  c  rown  Surrounded  at 
Barquisimeto,  Aguirre  m  desperation  crowned  his 
far  from  admirable  life  by  the  murder  of  his  own 
daughter  He  surrendered  and  was  shot  See  A  F 
Bandolier,  The  Gilded  Man  (1893) 

Agulhas,  Cape  (ugu'lut.)  [Port  , -needles],  W  Cape 
Prov  ,  Union  of  South  Africa  It  is  the  most  south- 
erly point  of  Africa  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
saw-edged  reefs  and  sunken  rorks  running  out  to 
sea,  they  have  wrecked  many  vessels  A  powerful 
lighthouse  guards  ships  Tho  meridian  of  the  cape 
(long  20°  E)  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Indian  oceans 

Agur  (a'-) ,  unidentified  author  of  Proverbs  30 

Ahab  (a'hab)  [Heb  ,  -father's  brother],  d  c  853 
B  C  ,  king  of  Israel  (c  874-c  853  B  C  ),  son  and 
successor  of  OMRI  1  Ahab  was  one  of  the  greatest 
kings  of  the  northern  kingdom  He  consolidated 
the  good  foreign  relations  his  father  had  fostered, 
and  he  was  at  peace  much  of  his  reign  His  mar- 
riage with  JEZEBEL  helped  his  friendship  with  T\  re, 
and  the  alliance  of  his  daughter  ATHILIAH  1  with 
tho  king's  son  in  Jerusalem  made  Ahab  sure  of  his 
loss  powerful  neighbor  Ahab's  prestige  is  seen  in 
inscriptions  mentioning  his  alliance  against  SHAL- 
MANESER  III,  who  won  an  indecisive  victory  (c  854 
B  C  )  at  Karkar  on  the  Orontes  After  this  cam- 
paign Ahab  and  BENHADAD  2  of  Damascus  went  to 
war  over  the  country  E  of  the  Jordan  Ahab  was 
killed  in  battle  The  biblical  account  of  Ahab's 
reign  (1  Kings  16  28-22  40)  is  most  interested  in  its 
religious  aspects  To  the  devout,  Ahab's  foreign 
wife,  with  her  Tjnan  cults  and  behavior,  repre- 
sented e\il  Besides,  she  was  a  willful  woman  ancJ 
entertained  exalted  ideas  of  rov  al  prerogative  She 
met  her  match  in  EUJ\H,  the  champion  of  Israel's 
God  He  could  not  endure  compromise  with  na- 
tional apostasy,  and  he  must  have  boon  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  discontent  which  began  to  develop 
in  Israel  at  this  period  Ahab  was  succeeded  by  his 
sons,  first  Ahaziah,  then  Jehoram  The  Ahab  of 
Jer  29  21,22  is  a  different  person,  a  lying  prophet 

Aha  of  Shabcha  ( 1'hn,  slnb'kh.i)  or  Achai  of  Shabcha 
(a'khl),  d  761',  Babylonian  rabbi  He  was  the 
author  of  Shcilthoth  (questions),  a  collection  of 
legal  and  ethical  sermons  or  treatises  intended  to  be 
of  use  to  laymen  as  well  as  to  the  scholars  for  whom 
most  of  tho  learned  Jews  wrote  Aha  is  the  first 
scholar  after  the  t  lose  of  the  compilation  of  the  Tal- 
mud of  w  horn  there  is  record  His  work  emphasizes 
the  value  of  the  basic  virtues  and  everyday  morals. 
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AHARAH 

Aharah  (fthar'u),  the  same  aa  AHIBAM. 

Aharhel  (uhftr'-),  Judahite  family.   1  Chron.  4.8. 

Ahasai  (ahas'al,  aha'sl),  priest  Ahzai  RV.  Neh. 
1113  Jahzerah  1  Chron  912 

Ahasbai  (ahas'b&I,  -bl),  father  of  ELIPHELET  3 

AhasueniB  (ahas*uf'rCis),  Hebrew  form  of  the  name 
Xerxes,  as  used  m  the  Bible  The  Ahasuerus  of 
Esther  is  probably  Xerxes  I  That  of  Tobit  14  15 
may  intend  Cyaxares  I,  destroyer  of  Nineveh  The 
name  of  the  father  of  DARIUS  THE  MEDE  is  also 
given  as  Ahasuerus 

Ahava  (aha'-),  unidentified  place,  where  Ezra  col- 
lected one  of  his  expeditions  Ezra  8  15,21,31 

Ahaz  (a'haz)  [Heb  ,-he  is  possessor],  d  c  727  B  C  , 
king  of  Judah  (c  731-727  B  C  ),  son  of  Jotham  His 
reign  marks  the  end  of  the  real  independence  of 
Judah  A  coalition  of  Pekah  of  Israel  and  Ream  of 
Syria  attacked  him  and  nearly  took  Jerusalem 
Ahaz  appealed  for  help  to  Tiglath-pileser  III  of 
Assyria,  who  defeated  Ahaa's  enemies,  but  required 
tribute  of  Judah  Aha*  sent  some  of  the  Temple 
gold  as  payment  The  greatest  figure  in  this  time  in 
Judah  was  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  opposed  the 
Assyrian  alliance  Ahaz  is  denounced  m  the  Bible 
for  his  heathen  abominations  and  his  sacrilege  with 
the  Temple  gold.  In  Ahai's  reign  Judah  lost  Elath, 
her  Red  Sea  port,  permanently  He  was  succeeded 
by  Heiekiah.  2  Kings  16,  2  Chron  28,  Isa  7,  38 
Achai  Mat  1  9  A  different  Ahat,  otherwise  un- 
known, is  mentioned  in  1  Chron  8  35  and  9  42 

Ahaziah  (ahuzl'a)  [Heb, -God  has  taken]  1  Died 
c  852  B  C  ,  king  of  Israel  (c  853-852  B  C  ),  son  of 
Ahab  He  was  hardly  a  worthy  successor  of  his 
father,  except  as  he  entertained  Ahab's  religious 
views  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  JEHORAM 

1  1  Kings  22  51-53 ,  2  Kings  1 ,  2  Chron  20  35-37 

2  Died  c  846  B  C  ,  king  of  Judah  (c  846  B  C  ),  son 
of  JEHORAM  2  and  ATHALIAH  1    He  was  considered 
a  typical  descendant  of  Ahab     Ho  was  killed  in 
Jehu's  coup  d'etat  while  visiting  at  Jezreel     His 
mother  succeeded  him     2  Kings  825-29,  9,  2 
Chron   22     He  is  called  Azanah  m  2  Chron   22  6 
and  Jehoahaz  in  2  Chron   2117  and  25  23 

Ahban  (u'b&n),  Jerahmeohte     1  Chron  2  29 
Aher  (a'-)  [Heb  ,  -another],  Benjamite     1  Chron 

6  12    Perhaps  the  same  as  AHIRAM 
Ahi  (a 'hi)    [Heb,  -  brother  |     1  Gadito.     1  Chron. 

6  15  >  Asherite  1  Chron  7  34 
Ahiah  (uhl'u),  variant  of  AHWAH 
Ahiam  (uhl'um)  [Heb  ,  -father's  brother],  one  of 

David's  men     2  8am  23  33,  1  Chron    11  35 
Ahian   (uhl'Cin)    [Heb , -brotherly],    Manassite      1 

Chron  7  19 
Ahieier  (ohlg'zur)   [Heb  ,=my  brother  is  help]     1 

Prince  of  Dan     Num    1  12     I  Chief  of  David's 

bowmen     1  Chron   12  2 
Ahihud  (ahl'hud)  [Heb  , -my  brother  is  majesty] 

1  Prince  of  Asher     Num   34  27     2  Benjamite.    1 
Chron  87 

Ahijah  (uhl'jrt)  [Heb  ,=brothcr  of  God],  common 
name  in  the  Bible,  occasionally  spelled  Ahiah  1 
Prophet  from  Shiloh  1  Kings  11  29,  12  15,  14  1- 
18,  2  Chron  10  15  2  Priest  m  the  time  of  Saul, 
perhaps  the  same  as  AHIMELECH  1  1  Sam  14  3 

3  One  of  David's  mighty  men      1  Chron    11  36 

4  Scribe     1  Kings  43     5  Father  of  King  BAASHA 
6  Jerahmeehte      1  Chron   2  26      7  Benjamite     1 
Chron    87     Ahoah    1  Chron    84      8  Levite     1 
Chron    2620     9  Sealer  of  the  covenant       Neh 
1026 

Ahikam  (uhl'-)  [Heb  ,-my  brother  has  gone  up], 
protector  of  Jeremiah  and  the  father  of  Gedahah 

2  Kings  22  12,14,  2  Chron  34  20,  Jer  26  24,  40  5 
Ahilud  (uhl'-)     1  Father  of  JEHOSHAPHAT   2      2 

Father  of  BAANA  3 

Ahimaaz  (uhhn'aaz)  [Heb , -brother  of  anger] 
1  Father  of  AHINOAM  1  2  One  of  the  men  set  to  spy 
on  Absalom  2  Sam  15  27,  17  17-21,  18  19-32  3 
Husband  of  BAHMATH  and  perhaps  the  same  as  2 

Ahiman  (uhl'mn)  1  Son  of  ANAK  2  Family  of 
porters  1  Chron  9  17 

Ahlmelech  (uhlm'ulfk)  [Heb  ,-my  brother  is  king] 

1  Priest  at  Nob,  brother  of,  or  perhaps  the  same  as, 
AHIJAH  2    He  befriended  David,  and  Saul  had  him 
killed    1  Sam  22  9-19    Abimelech   1  Chron   18  16 
Name  reversed  with  that  of  his  son,   Abiathar 

2  Sam    817,  1  Chron    1816,  246      2  Hittitem 
David's  camp    1  Sam  26  6 

Ahimoth  (uhl'm&th)  [Heb , -brother  of  death], 
Merante  Levite  1  Chron  6  25 

Ahinadab  (uhm'~)  [Heb,«my  brother  is  liberal], 
one  of  Solomon's  stewards  1  Kings  4  14 

Ahinoam  (uMn'oum)  [Heb, -my  brother  is  loveli- 
ness] 1  A  wife  of  Saul  1  Sam  14  50  2  One  of 
David's  early  wives  1  Sam  2543,  273,  305, 

2  Sam  22,32 

Ahlo  (uhl'6)  [Heb  , -brotherly]  1  One  of  those  who 
drove  the  cart  that  carried  the  ark  2  Sam  63,4, 
1  Chron  1372  Uncle  of  Saul  1  Chron  8  31 ,  9  37 

3  Benjamite    1  Chron  8  14 

Ahira  (uhl'ru),  prince  of  Naphtah     Num   1.15 

Abiram  (uhl'-)  [Heb  ,-my  brother  is  the  high  one], 
son  of  Benjamin  Num  26  38  Ehi  Gen  46  21 
Aharah  1  Chron  81  ARBR  may  be  the  same 

Ahisamach  (uhte'tmiak)  [Heb  ,-my  brother  sup- 
ports), father  of  AHOLIAB 

Ahishfthar  (uhlah'-,  uhl'-),  Benjamite  1  Chron. 
7.10. 
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Ahlthar  (uhl'-)  {Heb., -my  brother  sings],  royal 
steward  1  Kings  4  6. 

Ahithophel  (uhtth'Mel),  David's  counselor  who 
joined  Absalom  When  he  lost  his  ascendancy,  he 
killed  himself  He  was  perhaps  the  grandfather  of 
Bath^heba  2  Sam  15.12, 16  20-17  23, 11  3,  23  34 
Dryden's  political  satire,  Absalom  and  Achitophd, 
uses  the  Vulgate  form  of  the  name 

Ahitub  (uhl'-)  [Heb  ,-my  brother  is  good]  1  Father 
of  AHIMELECH  1  and  AHIJAH  2  2  Father,  or  grand- 
father, of  ZADOK  1  3  Father  of  ZADOK  5 

Ahlab  (a'lab),  town  of  Asher    Judges  1  31 

Ahlai  (n'lM)  1  Jerahmeehtess  1  Chron.  231,  34 
2  Father  of  one  of  David's  men,  Zabad.  1  Chron 
11  41 

Ahmadabad,  India  see  AHMBDABAD 

Ahmadnagar  or  Ahmednagar  (both  amudnug'ur), 
town  (pop  54,193),  W  central  Bombay  state, 
India  It  was  founded  ( 1490) .  by  Nizam  Shah  Bah- 
n,  as  the  capital  of  a  dynasty  which  lasted  till  1600 
Cloth  is  woven,  and  implements  are  made  of  iron 
and  copper 

Ahmad  Shah*  see  AHMED  SHAH 

Ahmed  IV  (a'mfd),  d  1603,  sultan  of  Morocco 
(1578-1603)  He  was  known  as  al-Mansur  or  el- 
Mansur  [the  victorious]  for  completing  the  VK  tory 

•over  the  Portuguese  at  Alcazarqunnr  (1578)  Under 
Ahmed,  Morocco  enjoyed  one  of  its  most  peaceful 
and  flourishing  periods  His  conquest  of  Timbuktu 
(c  1690)  inaugurated  a  profitable  traffic  m  gold, 
slaves,  and  ivory  He  engaged  in  a  commercial 
correspondence  with  Queen  Elizabeth  and  encour- 
aged foreign  trade 

Ahmed  I,  1589-1617,  Ottoman  sultan  (1603-17), 
son  and  successor  of  Mohammed  III  The  chief 
event  of  his  reign  was  the  Treaty  of  Szitvatorok 
(1606),  which  supplemented  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
between  Archduke  (later  Emperor  )  MATTHIAS  and 
Prince  Stephen  BOC-SKAY  of  Transvlvama  By  the 
treaty,  the  emperors,  as  kings  of  Hungary,  ceased 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  sultan,  and  Transvlvama  was 
recognized  as  independent  In  the  Asiatic  provinces 
disorders  were  suppressed  bv  hia  vizier,  the  Croa- 
tian Murad  Pasha,  but  after  Murad's  death  (1611) 
-they  broke  out  again,  allowing  Shah  Abbas  I  of 
Persia  to  seize  Tabriz  On  Ahmed's  death,  the  law 
of  succession  was  changed  to  favor  the  oldest  mem- 
ber of  the  house  Mustafa  I,  Ahmed's  brother,  suc- 
ceeded With  Ahmed's  roign  began  Turkish  decline 

Ahmed  II,  1642-95,  Ottoman  sultan  (1691-95), 
brother  and  successor  of  Suleiman  II  The  death 
of  his  grand  vizier,  Mustafa  KUPRILI,  in  the  battle 
of  SLANKAMEN  (1691),  heralded  the  conquest  of 
Hungary  by  Austria  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
nophew,  Mustafa  II 

Ahmed  HI,  1673-1736,  Ottoman  sultan  (1703-30), 
brother  and  successor  of  Mustafa  II  Ho  gave 
asylum  to  CHARLES XII  of  Sweden  and  to  MAZEPPA 
after  PKTER  THB  GREAT  had  defeated  (1709)  them 
at  Poltava  Charles's  advice  helped  to  bring  about 
war  between  Turkey  and  Russia  (1710-1 1)  By  the 
Peace  of  the  Pruth  (1711)  Turkey  recovered  Aaov 
and  the  surrounding  territory  Ahmed  seized  (1715) 
the  Peloponnesus  and  the  Ionian  Isles  (except 
Corfu)  from  Venice,  but  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Austnans  under  Prince  EUQBNE  OF  SAVOY  m  1716- 
18  By  the  Treaty  of  Passarowitz  (1718)  the  Banat 
and  N  Serbia,  including  Belgrade,  were  lost  to 
Hungary  Ahmed's  grand  vizier  after  1718  was 
Ibrahim,  who  encouraged  learning  by  establishing 
several  notable  libraries  and  favored  the  rise  of 
Greek  PHANARIOTS  to  high  offices  The  biiltan  and 
his  minister  were  overthrown  by  the  Janizaries, 
who  wore  jealous  of  the  new  aristocracy  Ahmed's 
nephew,  Mahmud  I,  became  sultan,  and  Ahmed 
died  in  prison 

Ahmed,  1898-1930,  shah  of  Persia  (1909-25)  The 
last  of  the  Kajar  (or  Qajar)  dynasty,  he  lost  power 
through  a  coup  d'6tafc  in  1921  and  was  deposed  in 
1925  He  was  succeeded  by  REZA  SHAH  PAHLEVI 

Ahmedabad  or  Ahmadabad  (both  &m"udubad', 
a"mudubad'),  city  (pop  591,267),  NW  Bombay 
state,  India  Founded  AD  c  1400,  it  has  old 
architecture  combining  Saracenic  and  Hindu  sty- 
listic elements  Of  the  many  mosques,  the  Jama 
Masjid,  dating  from  the  15th  cent ,  is  the  most 
beautiful  There  are  more  than  100  temples  of  the 
Gujarat  sect  of  Jams,  to  whom  the  city  is  sacred 
From  the  16th  to  the  18th  cent  Ahmedabad  was 
celebrated  for  its  fabrics  and  jewelry  Today  it  has 
great  cotton  textile  mills  Gandhi  lived  hero  for  a 
time  and  had  very  strong  influence  here 

Ahmednagar,  India  see  AHMADNAOAR 

Ahmed  Shah  (a'med  sha')  or  Ahmad  Shah  (a'mud), 
c  1723-1773,  Afghan  ruler,  founder  of  the  Duram 
dynasty  His  success  in  commanding  Afghan 
forces  in  India  for  Nadir  Shah  of  Iran  won  him  the 
rule  of  Afghanistan  on  Nadir's  death  (1747)  He 
invaded  India  several  times  and  twice  (1756,  1760) 
occupied  and  sacked  Delhi,  the  capital  of  the  Mogul 
empire;  but  his  attempts  to  found  an  empire  in 
Kashmir,  Baluchistan,  and  Punjab  failed  In 
Afghanistan,  however,  his  rule  was  strong  and  his 
family  retained  power  until  the  rise  of  Dost 
Mohammed 

Ahoah  (uh6'u),  the  same  as  AHIJAH  7.  The  pat- 
ronymic Ahohite  suggests  this  name,  it  occurs  with 

the  names  of  DODO  2  and  ILAI, 


Aholah  (uholu)  (Heb., -tent]  and  Ahollbah  (uhol' 
Kbu)  (Heb., -tent  in  her],  the  sisters  in  an  allegory 
on  Israel's  idolatry  Eiek.  23. 

Aholiab  (uhO'le-)  [Heb., -tent  of  the  father],  spe- 
cially chosen  worker  on  the  tabernacle  Ex.  81.6, 
3534,36.1,2:3823. 

Ahollbah  (uh611b«i)   see  AHOLAH 

Aholibamah  (-hO'llba'mu,  a'huUb'u-)  [Heb, -my 
tent  is  raised]  1  One  of  Esau's  wive*.  Gen  36.2. 
2  Duke  of  Edom.  Gen  36  41 

Abostte  (uhos'ke),  town  (pop  2,813),  NE  N.O.,  N 
of  Windsor,  in  a  farm  and  lumber  area. 

Ahriman:  see  ZOROASTRIANISM 

Aht  Confederacy,  see  NOOTKA  INDIANS. 

Ahumai  (uhQ'mal,  -ml),  Judahite    1  Chron.  4.2. 

Ahura  Mazdah:  see  ZOROASTRIANIBM. 

Ahuzam  (uhd'zm),  Judahite.   1  Chron.  4.6, 

Ahuntth  (uhuVath),  fnend  of  Abuneleoh  of  Gerar. 
Gen  2626. 

Ahvaz,  Iran  see  AHWAZ 

Ahvenanmaa*  see  ALAND  ISLANDS 

Ahwaz  or  Ahvtz  (both-  awili',  ahwaz7),  city  (1940 
estimated  pop.  45,528),  SW  Iran,  on  'the  Karun 
river  The  capita!  of  the  Sixth  Prov  ,  it  is  on  the 

'Trans-Iranian  RR  and  is  a  highway  center.  The 
old  section  of  the  city  survives  from  medieval  glory, 
while  the  new  section,  Khorram  Kushk  (formerly 
Khazalheh),  is  a  center  of  the  oil  business  and  has 
been  recently  industrialized 

Ai  (a'f)  [Heb, -heap].  1  Town,  somewhere  in  the 
eastern  part  of  S  central  Palestine  The  repulse 
the  Israelites  met  here  revealed  the  sin  of  ACHAN 
Joshua?.  Hai  Gon  128,133  Aiath  Isa.  1028 
Aija  Neh  11  31  2  Town  Jer  49  3. 

Aiah  (ai'u)  1  Edomite.  1  Chron  1.40.  Ajah'  Gen 
36  24  2  Father  of  RIZPAH 

Aiath  (al'Cith),  the  same  as  Ai  1 

Aichi,  prefecture,  central  Honshu,  Japan,  see  NA- 

OOYA 

Aidan,  Saint  (a'dun),  d  651,  Irish  monk  He  came 
at  the  request  of  Oswald  of  Northumbna  to  con- 
vert the  English  and  founded  the  abbey  on  Lmdis- 
farne  Symbols  torch  and  stag  Feast  Aug  31 

aids,  in  FEUDALISM,  type  of  feudal  due  paid  by  a 
vassal  to  his  suzerain  or  lord  The  exact  nature  and 
the  specified  occasions  for  payment  of  aids  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  explained  by  modern  students 
of  feudal  law  Aids  varied  with  time  and  place, 
though  it  is  traditional  in  English-speaking  coun- 
tries to  say  that  aids  were  due  on  the  knighting  of 
the  lord's  eldest  son,  on  the  marriage  of  the  lord'1- 
eldest  daughter,  and  for  ransom  of  the  lord  when  in 
captivity  These  are  the  three  aids  specified  in  the 
MAUNA  CARTA  (1215),  which  forbade  the  king  to 
lew  aids  from  the  barons  on  occasions  other  than 
these,  except  by  tlie  "common  counsel"  of  the 
realm  In  later  issues  of  the  charter,  aids  do  not 
appear  It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  aids  from 
other  forms  of  feudal  dues  such  as  SCUTAOE  and 
TALLAOE  The  term  had  a  very  much  wider  scope 
than  might  be  supposed  from  reading  the  Magna 
Carta  In  general  aids  fell  into  disuse  with  the 
decline  of  feudalism,  though  thev  continued  nom- 
inally due  long  afterward  in  most  places  In  France 
the  aids  were  converted  into  a  form  of  royal  tax 
and  continued  until  the  Revolution 

Aiea  (a'ea'a),  town  (pop  3,553),  on  Oahu,  TH  , 
NW  of  Honolulu  It  is  a  center  of  sugar  culture 

Aiglon,  L*    see  NAPOLEON  II 

Aiguee-Mortes  (eg-m6rt'),  town  (pop  3,320),  Gard 
dept ,  S  France,  noar  the  Mediterranean  Louis  IX, 
who  embarked  from  here  for  his  two  crusades, 
developed  the  port  It  has  kept  its  13th-century 
ramparts  and  a  fortified  tower  (Tour  de  Constance) 

Aija  (ai'ju),  the  same  as  Ai  1 

Aijalon  (&'ju-,  I'ju-,  a'ju-),  occasionally  spelled 
Ajalon  1  Town,  8  central  Palestine  Joshua  19  42 
Judges  1  35,  2  Chron  11  10,  28  18.  2  Town,  N 
central  Palestine  Judges  12  12  3  Valley  ovet 
which  Joshua  commanded  the  moon  to  stand  still 
Joshua  10  12 

Aijeleth  Shahar  (aj'ule'th  sha'har)  [Heb., -hind,  or 
help,  of  the  morning},  superscription  of  Ps  22, 
probably  the  tune  to  which  it  was  to  be  sung,  named 
from  the  first  words  of  some  other  verse  set  to  it 
Other  superscriptions  of  similar  explanation  are 
Al-taschith  (al'tas'klth)  [Heb  , -destroy  not]  Pss 
67,  68,  59.  75  Jonath-elem-rechokim  (jo'mlth- 
e'lPm-rekS'klm)  [Heb, -dove  of  the  distant  ter- 
ebinths or  dove  of  the  silence  of  distant  places]  Ps 
56  Mahalath  (ma'hul&th)  Ps  53  Mahalath  Le- 
annoth  (I6an'6th)  Ps  88  Shoshanmm  (shc% 
shan'Im)  [Heb.-hhesj  Pss  45,  69  Shoshanmm- 
Eduth  (-S'duth)  Ps  80.  Shushan-eduth  (shoo' 
shan-)  Ps  60 

Aiken,  Conrad  (a'km),  1889-,  American  poet  and 
novelist,  b  Savannah,  Ga  ,  grad  Harvard,  1912 
He  has  been  variously  and  extensively  influenced  by 
other  poets,  notably  T  S  Eliot,  but  all  his  poetry 
shows  MI  mood,  sound,  and  structure  his  preoccu- 
pation with  music  Volumes  of  his  poetry  include 
Earth  Triumphant  and  Other  Tale*  (1914),  The  Jig 
of  Forthn  (1916) ,  The  Charnd  Rote;  Senltn,  a  Biog- 
raphy; and  Other  Poems  (1918),  which  contains  the 
well-known  Morning  Song  from  "Senhn";  Selected 

Poem*  (1929),  awarded  a  Pulitzer  Pnee  in  1930, 

John  Deth  (1930),  Time  in  the  Rock  (1936);  and 

Brownttone  Eclogue*  (1942) .  He  has  edited  antholo- 
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gies,  including  Amenoan  Poetry,  1671-19168  (1920) 
and,  with  W.  K.  Ben«t,  An  Anthology  of  Famous 
English  and  American  Poetry  (1045)  Hia  novels 
suggest  the  method  of  James  Joyce  m  their  concern 
with  psychological  association — Blue  Voyage  (1927), 
Great  Circle  (1933),  King  Coffin  (1935),  and  A 
Heart  /or  the  Gods  of  Mexico  (1939).  He  has  also 
written  short  stories  and  criticism  See  Houston 
Peterson,  The  Melody  of  Chaos  (1931) 

Aiken,  George  L.,  1830-76,  American  playwright 
and  actor,  b  Boston.  He  was  especially  skillful  in 
adapting  short  stones  and  novels  for  theater  pro- 
duction. The  most  famous  IB  hia  version  of  Mrs 
Stowe's  Uncle  Tom'a  Cabin,  first  produced  in  Troy, 
N.Y.,  Sept ,  1852,  and  soon  brought  to  New  York 
city  Its  run  of  over  300  nights  was  unprecedented 

Aiken,  city  (pop    6,168),  co    seat  of  Aiken  co  ,  W 
8  C  ,  NE  of  Augusta,  Ga  ,  laid  out  1834,  me  1835 
With  an  excellent  climate  and  located  m  the  midst 
of  fine  scenery  with  gardens  and  forests,  it  is  a  pop- 
ular health  and  pleasure  resort  during  the  greater 
Eart  of  the  year    There  are  many  large  estates  and 
icihties  for  sports,  especially  riding  and  polo    Ai- 
ken is  also  an  industrial  center  for  a  cotton,  pottery- 
clay,  and  timber  area 

ftilanthut  (ftl&n'-)  or  tree  of  heaven,  hardy  deciduous 
tree  of  the  genus  A\lanthua,  naturalised  from  China 
m  the  18th  cent,  and  now  grown  extensively  in 
cities  m  Europe  and  America  because  of  its  smoke 
resistant,  insect-fiee  nature  The  large  compound 
leaves  lend  a  tropical  aspect  to  the  trees,  which  are 
of  rapid  growth  Since  the  male  flowers  have  a 
disagreeable  odor,  only  the  female,  or  seed-bearing, 
trees  should  be  planted  Ailanthus  wood  is  used  m 
Europe  for  making  woodenware  and  charcoal,  cer- 
tain silkworms  feed  on  its  leaves,  and  the  bark  has 
been  used  medicinally  Rows  of  the  trees  are  some- 
times pruned  back  and  treated  as  hedges  There 
are  varieties  with  red  fruit,  drooping  leaves,  and 
purple  leafstalks 

aileron   see  AIRFOIL 

Ailly,  Pierre  d'  (py6r'  daye'),  1350-1420,  French 
theologian  and  writer,  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman 
Church.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Goraon  and  his 
predecessor  as  chancellor  at  the  Univ  of  Pans 
(1385-95)  A  nominalist,  Ailly  partlv  followed 
MA  RSI  LI  us  OF  PADUA  ,  he  urged  that  a  general  coun- 
cil be  called  to  name  a  new  pope  as  the  only  means 
of  settling  the  Great  Schism  (see  SCHISM,  GREAT) 
He  seems  to  have  been  more  concerned  with  a  prac- 
tical solution  than  with  the  theoretical  implications 
of  his  position  lie  attended  the  Council  of  Pisa 
Although  he  accepted  (1411)  the  red  hat  from  the 
antipope  John  XXIII  (see  COSSA,  BALDASSAHE), 
Aillv  continued  to  work  for  his  objective  solution 
to  the  schism  He  was  instrumental  in  convoking 
the  Council  of  Constance  (1414-18)  and  in  holding 
it  to  its  purpose  (see  CONSTANCE,  COUNCIL  OF) 
Ailly's  vast  number  of  writings  embrace  theology, 
philosophy,  cosmography,  plans  for  ecclesiastical 
reform,  and  French  religious  verse  His  best-known 
work,  the  Imago  mundi,  an  astronomical  compen- 
dium, was  studied  by  Columbus  See  J  P 
McGowan,  Pierre  d'Aitty  and  the  Council  of 
Constance  (1930) 

Ailsa  Craig  (al'su),  conspicuous  rocky  island,  1,114 
ft  high,  off  SW  Scotland,  m  Ayrshire,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  W  of  Girvan  Its  struc- 
ture is  largely  of  granite  The  island  has  a  light- 
house and  is  a  breeding  place  of  sea  birds 

Ain  (5),  department  (2,219  sq  mi  ,  pop  306,778) 
E  central  France,  bordering  on  Switzerland  and 
traversed  by  the  Am  river,  a  tributary  of  the 
Rhone  It  occupies,  roughly,  the  BRESSE  region 
Boxirg-en-Bresse  is  the  c  anital 

Am  (a In)  1  Town,  N  Palestine.  Num.  34  11. 
2  See  EN-RIMMON 

Ainiworth,  William  Harrison,  1805-82,  English  nov- 
elist He  was  editor  of  Bentley's  miscellany  (1840- 
42)  and  Aitwworth's  Magazine  (1842-53)  His  first 
success,  Rookwood  (1834),  was  followed  by  a  num- 
ber of  popular  hiatoncal  novels,  m  an  imaginative 
but  immatui  e  stylo,  including  Jack  Sheppard  (1839) , 
The  Tower  of  London  (1840),  Old  St  Paul's  (1841), 
and  The  South  Sea  Bubble  (1808)  See  biography  by 
S  M  Ellie  (1911) 

Aiuiworth,  trading  city  (pop  1,833),  co  seat  of 
Brown  co  ,  N  Nebr  ,  in  a  region  of  streams  and 
lakes,  gateway  to  the  cattle  country,  settled  1877, 
me  1883 

Aintab,  Turkey :  see  GAZIANTEP. 

Aiotree,  i  aoecoui  se,  Lancashire,  England  near  Liver- 
pool Started  in  1836,  it  was  one  of  the  first  regular 
steeplechase  courses  The  course,  4^  mi  long, 
with  30  jumps,  is  difficult  and  dangerous  The  most 
important  race  run  here  is  the  Grand  National, 
founded  m  1839. 

Ainu  (I'n6"o),  aborigines  of  Japan  The  more  civil- 
ued  Japanese  invaders  forced  the  Ainu  to  retreat 
to  the  northern  islands,  where  today,  m  Hokkaido, 
in  Sakhalin,  and  on  some  of  the  Kurile  Islands, 
c  17,000  live  as  hunters  and  food  gatherers  Physi- 
cally short  and  stocky,  with  abundant,  slightly 
wavy  hair,  they  lack  the  Mongoloid  traits  of  their 
neighbors  and  seem  most  closely  akin  to  the  races 
of  Europe.  Their  language  is  unrelated  to  any 
known  speech.  Once  a  warlike  people,  they  have 
been  thoroughly  subdued  for  several  centuries. 
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Their  religion  is  highly  animistic.  Both  native  cul- 
ture and  population  have  markedly  declined 
air:  see  ATMOSPHERE,   LIQUID  AIR;  RESPIRATION, 

VENTILATION. 

air,  law  of  the,  m  the  broader  sense,  the  law  con- 
nected with  use  of  the  air,  including  air  communica- 
tion (o  g  ,  radio  and  telegraph)  In  a  narrower 
sense  used  here  it  embraces  law,  both  national  and 
international,  concerning  civil  aviation  (military 
aviation  is  not  included)  After  the  First  World 
War  civil  air  transport  grew  to  be  a  major  business, 
and  it  became  clear  that  regulation  was  necessary, 
both  national  (in  the  larger  and  better-developed 
countries)  and  international  In  1919  a  meeting  of 
the  nations  victorious  m  the  war  resulted  in  the 
International  Convention  for  Air  Navigation,  com- 
monly called  the  Paris  Convention  The  conven- 
tion was  a  compromise  between  two  contradictory 
views,  some  nations  held  that  a  state  had  sover- 
eignty over  the  air  above  it,  others  that  there 
should  bo  freedom  of  the  air  comparable  to  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  the  convention  recognized  the 
sovereignty  of  earn  state  over  its  air  space  without 
prejudu  e  to  innocent  passage  by  aircraft  of  another 
state  It  further  provided  that  each  aircraft  (like 
each  ship)  must  have  a  registered  nationality 
Rules  were  adopted  as  to  the  air-worthiness  of  air- 
craft, certification  of  pilots  as  competent,  and  licens- 
ing of  pilots  Among  the  33  signatory  nations  were 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  The 
United  States  signed  but  did  not  ratify  the  conven- 
tion Nevertheless  U  S  air  laws  were  modeled  on 
it  The  Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926  provided  exten- 
sive Federal  regulations  as  to  licensing  of  pilots, 
airways,  altitude  of  flying,  scientific  aids  and  equip- 
ment for  flying,  and  the  like  Those  regulatory 
power «  were  put  in  the  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Air 
Commerce  in  the  Dept  of  Commerce  This  was 
replaced  m  1938  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Author- 
ity, an  independent  agency  By  the  reorganization 
of  1940  the  functions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority  were  assigned  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in 
the  Dept  of  Commerce  Other  countries  have  aLo 
adopted  legislation  modeled  on  the  Pans  Conven- 
tion There  were  also  many  bilateral  agreements 
among  nations  and  several  more  general  conven- 
tions— notably  the  Pan  American  Convention  on 
Air  Navigation  (1925)  The  need  for  sounder  regu- 
lation of  international  air  transport  and  for  uni- 
formity of  equipment,  laws,  and  regulations  became 
more  apparent  as  air  traffic  developed  to  an  enor- 
mous business  in  the  1920s  and  19dOs  and  trana- 
ocjeamc  air  travel  became  a  commonplace  The 
Second  World  War  emphasized  this  need,  and  even 
before  the  war's  ond  an  international  civil  aviation 
conference  met  m  Chicago  in  Nov  ,  1944  Repre- 
sentatives of  52  nations  met,  but  the  USSR  did  not 
take  part  Several  agreements  were  drawn  up 
There  was  much  dis<  ussion  of  the  "five  freedoms  of 
the  air" — freedom  to  fly  across  the  territory  of  a 
state  without  landing,  freedom  to  land  for  non- 
traffic  purposes,  the  right  to  disembark  m  a  foreign 
country  traffic  from  tho  country  of  registry  of  the 
aircraft,  the  right  to  pick  up  m  a  foieign  country 
traffic  destined  for  the  country  of  registry ,  and  the 
right  to  carry  traffic  between  two  foreign  countries 
The  first  two  were  accepted,  but  the  fifth  was  bit- 
terly opposed,  only  the  first  two  were  included  in 
the  International  Air  Services  Transit  Agreement, 
which  was  generally  signed  The  conferom  o,  after 
considerable  debate,  set  up  the  Provisional  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  (PICAO), 
which  had  its  seat  at  Montreal  After  ousting 
Spain,  this  organization  became  in  1947  the  INTER- 
NATIONAL CIVIL  AVIATION  ORGANIZATION  (ICAO), 
affiliated  with  the  United  Nations 

air  brake  see  BRAKE 

air  conditioning,  process  for  regulating  the  humid- 
ity, temperature,  and  circulation  of  air  in  buildings 
and  rooms  Air  is  conditioned  m  theaters,  hotels, 
factories,  office  buildings,  railway  cars,  and  homos 
in  order  to  maintain  the  temperature-humidity 
combination  most  suitable  to  human  comfort  and 
health  Dust  and  soot  are  filtered  from  the  air  in 
the  process,  permitting  punfiod  air  to  bo  circulated 
In  hospitals  and  public  places  the  air  is  sometimes 
sterilized  by  means  of  chemicals  Many  industries 
use  air  conditioning  to  regulate  the  temperature 
and  humidity  so  that  it  is  most  suitable  to  their  par- 
ticular products  and  processes  and  to  remove  sub- 
stances from  the  air  which  might  be  harmful  to  the 
health  of  the  workers  See  E  L  Josehn,  Ventilation 
and  Air  Conditioning  (2d  ed  ,  1948) 

aircraft  earner,  ship  designed  to  carry  aircraft  and  to 
permit  their  take-off  therefrom  and  landing  there- 
on. Its  distinctive  features  are  a  flat  upper  deck 
(flight  deck)  which  functions  as  a  take-off  and  land- 
ing field  and  a  mam  deck  (hangar  deck)  beneath 
the  flight  deck  for  storing  and  servicing  the  aircraft 
Obstructions  above  the  flight  deck  are  minimized 
by  localizing  them  along  tho  starboard  side  amid- 
ships Developments  in  radio  and  radar  have  made 
carrier  air  operations  possible  under  all  weather 
conditions  except  in  severely  stormy,  rough  water. 
The  aircraft  carrier  emerged  after  the  First  World 


AIRLOCK 

the  most  important  capital  ship  Aircraft  carriers 
are  indispensable  m  tactical  sea-borne  operations 
against  a  sea-  or  land-based  enemy  possessing  air 
power  Modern  carriers  with  their  air  groups  pro- 
vide the  principal  striking,  defending,  and  investi- 
gating arms  of  the  fleet,  the  other  ships  being  dis- 
posed so  as  to  afford  the  carriers  maximum  pro- 
tection from  and  optimum  effectiveness  in  attack 
See  Oliver  Jensen.  Carrier  War  (1946) 

Airdrie  (ar'dre),  burgh  (1931  pop  25,954,  1948 
estimated  pop  30,645),  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  E  of 
Glasgow  There  are  metal  works  and  manufacture 
of  boilers,  paper,  and  biscuits  Its  free  library  was 
the  first  established  m  Scotland 

Airedale  terrier  see  TERRIER 

airfoil,  surface  designed  to  react  in  a  particular  way 
when  exposed  to  a  moving  stream  of  air  For 
example,  the  wing  surfaces  of  an  airplane  produce 
lift  Some  airfoils  are  manipulated  to  produce  vari- 
able reactions  Ailerons  (surfaces  hinged  usually 
to  the  trailing  edges  of  the  wings)  can  be  manipu- 
lated to  produce  banking  and  either  clockwise  or 
counterclockwise  rotation  of  the  plane,  the  pro- 
peller blades  can  be  varied  m  pitch  to  change 
maximum  thrimt  The  rotor  blades  on  an  autogiro 
can  be  suddenly  pitched  so  as  to  jump  the  craft  in- 
to the  air. 

air  forces  The  history  of  air  forces  begins  with 
the  use  of  balloons  by  French  forces  m  Italy  m  1859 
and  by  the  Federal  forces  in  the  American  Civil 
War,  but  it  was  much  later  in  the  19th  cent  that 
their  true  military  value  for  observation  and  recon- 
noitenng  w  as  realized  In  the  First  World  War  the 
Germans  used  captive  balloons  for  directing  ar- 
tillery fire  Destroyers  towed  captive  balloons  to 
spot  enemy  submarines  During  the  Second  World 
War,  London  and  many  other  large  cities  and  mili- 
tary objectives  were  defended  by  captive  balloons 
which  supported  wire  cables  Airplanes  were  first 
used  for  war  purposes  by  Italian  forces  against  the 
Turks  m  Tripoli  in  1911,  although  the  United 
States  had  pure  based  a  Wright  biplane  for  military 
use  in  1908  At  the  beginning  of  the  First  World 
War  airplanes,  because  of  their  inability  to  cam 
loads,  were  used  primarily  for  reconnoitermg,  but 
as  their  efficiency  increased  they  were  employed  m 
air  combat,  as  bombers,  and  to  photograph  enemy 
territory  Formation  flying,  mass  attack,  and 
bombing  raids  on  enemy  lines  of  communication 
and  munition  depots  marked  the  further  advance 
of  military  aeronautics  The  German  Zeppelin  raids 
began  in  1915,  airplane  attacks  were  most  numerous 
m  1917  Airplanes  and  seaplanes  executed  some 
antisubmarine  patrols  in  the  First  World  War 
Since  tho  First  World  War  the  rapid  and  extensive 
advance  in  aeronautical  knowledge  and  technique 
has  made  air  forces  a  major  factor  m  armaments 
Aeronautical  development  kept  puce  with  the  great 
advames  in  scientific  and  engineering  design  and 
practice  Commercial  aviation  became  profitable 
for  high-cost  passenger  and  freight  service  (e  g  ,  air 
mail)  Through  intensive  research  programs  m 
aeronautical  engineering  started  by  all  major 
powers  near  the  beginning  of  the  Second  World 
War  and  continued  in  tho  victor  countries,  the  cost 
of  passenger  and  freight  service  was  greatly  reduced 
and  the  commercial  airlines  network  was  extended 
to  cover  tho  earth  with  frequent  fast  flights  In  the 
Second  World  War  tho  development  of  UR  POWER 
altered  the  nature  of  warfare  Use  of  am  raft  to 
control  tho  sea  and  the  air  over  both  land  and  sea 
was  decisive  in  nearly  all  major  engagements  The 
principal  uses  of  aircraft  m  the  Second  World  War 
were  transportation  of  personnel  and  cargo  (for 
supply,  attack,  and  evacuation) ,  strategic  and  tac- 
tical bombing,  torpedoing  of  naval  and  merchant 
ships,  mining  of  harbors,  shipping  lanes,  and  dams, 
defensive  and  offensive  patrolling,  often  combined 
with  attack  (including  antisubmarine  action), 
photo  reconnaissance,  fighter  bombing,  and  fighter 
attack  for  the  defense  of  friendly  units  on  land,  at 
sea,  or  airborne  or  for  the  promotion  of  offensive 
action  Major  developments  of  the  Second  World 
War  included  increased  horsepower  per  unit  of 
engine  weight,  improved  techniques  of  flying  and 
plane  design  resulting  in  greater  safety  and  effi- 
ciency, and  an  accumulation  of  geographical,  aero- 
logical,  and  other  knowledge  essential  to  modern 
aviation  The  applications  of  radar,  rocket  and  jet 
propulsion,  and  remote  radio  control  in  aviation 
are  important  problems  of  research  See  Jane's  All 
the  World's  Aircraft  (latest  ed  ) 

air  gas  see  FUEL 

air  lock,  compartment  connecting  with  the  outer 
atmosphere  that  part  of  a  CAISSON  which  contains 
compressed  air  By  its  means  access  can  be  gamed 
to  the  caisson  without  lobs  of  pressure  It  is  also 
used  at  the  head  of  tunnel  excavations  under  water 
It  has  a  door  at  each  end  When  the  outer  door  of 
the  air  lock  is  opened,  men  or  material  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  compartment  The  outer  door  is 
then  (dosed  The  pressure  in  the  compartment  is 
then  raised  to  equal  the  pressure  in  the  caisson, 
after  which  the  inner  door  can  be  opened  The  re- 
verse of  this  procedure  takes  place  on  leaving  the 
compressed-air  region  Great  care  must  be  oxer- 


War  as  an  experimentally  modified  cruiser  and  be-     cised  in  passing  workmen  through  an  air  lock,  so 
came,  toward  the  close  of  the  Second  World  War,      that  the  change  of  atmospheric  pressure  takes 
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AIR  MAIL 

place  gradually  Too  sudden  change  of  pressure 
may  cause  caisson  disease,  or  "the  bends  ' 
air  mail.  Demonstration  flights  winch  showed  the 
feasibility  of  carrying  mail  by  air  wore  made  m 
England  and  in  the  United  States  in  1911  In  the 
United  States,  after  money  for  expeiimcntation 
was  appropriated  by  Congiess  in  1918,  the  first 
regular  air-mail  service  for  carrying  civilian  mail  be- 
gan on  May  16,  1918  Army  pilots  and  army 
equipment  wore  used  The  first  flight  was  from 
New  York  city  to  Washington,  DC  The  Post 
Office  Dept  took  over  operation  of  the  line  from 
the  army  m  Aug  ,  1920,  and  in  1921  the  line  was 
discontinued  In  May,  1920,  the  transcontinental 
route  from  New  York  city  to  San  Francisco  was 
completed  On  July  1,  1924,  coast  to  coast  service 
all  the  way  by  air  was  scheduled  for  the  first  time 
(before  then  the  mail  had  been  transferred  to  trains 
at  night)  In  1926  the  Postmaster  General  was 
authorized  to  award  air-mail  contracts  to  pnvate 
companies  The  Post  Office  Dept  ,  however,  con- 
tinued to  operate  the  tianscoritmental  service 
until  1927  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  was 
established  m  1938  to  contiol  all  nonmihtary  flying 
It  took  over  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Air  Mail 
(created  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
m  1934)  Air-mail  service  now  extends  to  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world 

airplane  or  aeroplane,  a  heavier-than-air  craft,  me- 
chanically driven  and  fitted  with  fixed  wings  by 
means  of  which  support  is  maintained  through  the 
dynamic  action  of  the  air  Early  attempts  were 
made  to  build  flying  machines  according  to  the 
principle  of  bird  flight,  but  it  was  not  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  20th  cent  that  flight  m  heavier-than- 
air  craft  was  achieved  In  1891  Otto  LIMENTHAL 
constructed  his  first  OLIDER  Samuel  P  LANOLEY 
commenced  his  experiments  with  model  aircraft  in 
1892,  in  1903  his  power-driven  monoplane  failed  to 
rise  after  two  attempts  On  De<  17,  1903,  the 
Wrights  produced  the  first  powei-druen,  full-sized, 
heavier-than-air  flying  machine  at  Kitty  Hawk, 
N  C  The  first  flight  lasted  12  seconds,  but  later 
flights  on  the  same  day  were  a  little  longer,  a  safe 
landing  was  made  after  each  attempt  The  ma- 
chine was  a  biplane  (an  airplane  with  two  main 
supporting  surfaces  or  wings)  with  two  propellers 
chain-driven  by  a  gasoline  motor  Modem  air- 
planes are  monoplanes  (having  one  mam  supporting 
surface  or  wing)  and  are  of  three  general  classes, 
the  high-wing,  mid-wing,  and  low-wing  Airplanes 
may  be  further  classified  as  piopeller-,  jet-,  or  tur- 
bojet-driven The  airplane  is  comprised  of  six  es- 
sential parts — fuselage,  wings,  stabilizer  or  tail 
plane,  rudder,  one  or  more  engines  and  landing 
gear  The  fuselage  is  the  main  body  of  the  machine, 
streamlined  in  form,  to  which  are  attached  the 
wings  and  the  tail  unit  The  fuselage  usually  con- 
tains control  equipment,  pa-sscngers,  and  cargo 
The  wings  are  the  main  supporting  suifaoos  At 
the  trailing  edge  of  the  wings  are  auxiliary  hinged 
surfaces  known  as  ailerons  which  c  an  be  manipu- 
lated to  impress  a  tolling  motion  on  the  airplane 
The  stabilizer,  or  tail  plane,  is  a  fixed  airfoil  at  the 
rear  of  the  airplane,  employed  to  lessen  its  pitching 
motion  To  the  real  of  the  stabilizer  are  usually 
hinged  the  elevators,  movable  auxiliary  surfaces 
The  rudder,  generally  at  the  rear,  is  a  movable 
auxiliary  airfoil  which  gives  the  craft  a  yawing 
movement  when  in  normal  flight  Most  engines 
are  of  the  conventional  internal-combustion  type 
and  may  be  air  or  liquid  cooled  During  and  after 
the  Second  World  W  ar.  duct-type  and  gas-turbine 
engines  became  increasingly  important  and  practi- 
cal for  an  craft  motivation  The  landing  gear  is  the 
understmcture  which  supports  the  weight  of  the 
ciaft  when  on  the  ground  or  on  the  water  and  which 
reduces  the  shock  on  landing  There  are  five  com- 
mon types — the  wheel,  float,  boat,  skid,  and  ski 
types  The  lift  of  an  airplane,  or  its  ability  to  fly, 
obtained  by  forcing  the  machine  through  the  air, 
is  the  result  of  the  direct  action  of  the  air  against 
the  lower  surfaces  of  the  wings  and  the  vacuum 
created  on  the  upper  side  The  vacuum  effect  fur- 
nishes more  than  half  the  lift  of  the  plane  The  lift 
vanes  with  the  speed,  there  being  a  minimum  speed 
at  which  flight  can  be  sustained  Thus  the  landing 
speed  of  modern  planes  varies  from  less  than  40  to 
more  than  120  mi  per  hour  The  development  of 
the  airplane  has  l>een  directly  associated  with  that 
of  the  internal-combustion  engine,  minimum  weight 
with  maximum  horsepower  being  the  governing 
factors  The  Wright  brothers'  first  engine  weighed 
about  12  Ib  per  horsepower,  while  the  modern 
engine  of  conventional  type  weighs  1  Ib  or  less  per 
hoisepower,  jet  and  gas-turbine  engines  being 
much  lighter  per  horsepower  Much  has  also  been 
done  toward  improving  equilibrium,  stability,  and 
control  in  flight  and  other  factors  making  for  safety 
For  epoch-making  flights,  see  AVIATION  See  also 
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air  plant  or  epiphyte,  any  plant  that  does  not  nor- 
mally root  m  the  sou  but  grows  upon  another  living 
plant  while  remaining  independent  of  it  except  for 
support  (thus  differing  from  a  PARASITE)  An 
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epiphyte  manufactures  its  own  food  (see  PHOTO- 
SYNTHESIS) in  the  same  way  that  other  plants  do, 
but  obtains  its  moisture  from  the  air  or  from  mois- 
ture-laden pockets  of  the  host  plant,  rather  than 
from  the  soil  Some  epiphytes  are  found  in  every 
group  of  the  plant  kingdom  but  particularly  among 
the  algae,  lichens,  mosses,  and  ferns  Of  the  flower- 
ing plants,  the  best-known  epiphytes  are  orchids 
and  Spanish  moss  Epiphytes  may  grow  upon  the 
tnink,  branches,  or  leaves  of  the  host  plant,  some- 
times so  thickly  as  to  damage  the  original  plant  by 
crowding  out  its  leaves  They  are  most  abundant 
in  the  moist  tropics  Other  plants  not  strictly  epi- 
phytes are  popularly  known  as  air  plants  Such 
plants  are  usually  capable  of  producing  plantlets 
from  the  leaves  without  direct  contact  with  the  soil, 
as  in  Bryophyllum 

airport,  a  place  for  the  landing  and  taking  off  of 
aircraft  which  provides  facilities  for  their  shelter, 
supply,  and  repair  or  a  place  used  for  receiving  and 
discharging  passengers  and  c  argo  by  air  Along  an 
established  AIRWAY,  in  addition  to  the  terminal 
ports,  there  are  secondary  airports,  landing 
Ids,  and  emergency  landing  fields  An  airport 
should  be  within  easy  and  quick  reach  of  the  prin- 
cipal centers  of  distribution  Other  essential  factors 
are  that  the  landing  fields  be  as  near  level  as  possi- 
ble, the  ground  be  firm  and  easily  drained,  ap- 
proaches to  runways  be  unobstructed  bv  poles, 
trees,  wires,  fences,  and  buildings,  and  the  site  be 
reasonably  unaffected  bv  smoke  or  fog,  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  hazards  in  landing  An  airport  on  a 
water  front  has  the  added  advantage  of  being  able 
to  accommodate  both  land  planes  and  seaplanes 
The  size  and  shape  of  an  airport  depend  largely  on 
the  requirements  of  the  service  and  the  available 
tract  of  land  or  water  or  both  A  large  airport 
should  have  a  minimum  runway  of  about  half  a 
mile,  and  many  of  the  more  important  ones  are  well 
over  a  mile  square  Besides  the  hangars,  terminal 
airports  are  provided  with  office  and  terminal  build- 
ings Office  buildings  are  placed  so  that  a  clear 
view  18  obtained  of  the  landing  field,  and  the  neces- 
sary provisions  are  made  for  the  administrative  and 
operating  forces,  traffic  control,  radio  communica- 
tion, and  weather  observation  At  airports  of 
entry,  accommodation  is  also  provided  for  customs 
and  immigration  officials  The  terminal  building  is 
designed  for  the  expeditious  handling  of  passengers 
and  cargo  As  a  knowledge  of  weather  conditions  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  vital  factors  in  air 
transport,  all  large  airports  maintain  a  trained  staff 
who  constantly  observe  weather  conditions,  receive 
weather  information  from  other  sourc  es,  and  in  turn 
transmit  it  by  radio  to  aircraft  m  operation  and  to 
other  airports  Warning  signals  regarding  storms, 
high  winds,  and  other  hazards  are  also  displayed  m 
conspicuous  places,  so  that  they  can  ho  readily 
seen  bv  the  pilots  of  approaching  aircraft  During 
hours  of  darkness  l>eacon  lights  boundary  lights, 
obstacle  lights,  and  illuminated  wind  indicators  are 
kept  burning,  and  for  actual  landing  of  planes  bv 
night  powerful  floodlights  are  used  Airports  arc 
known  m  Great  Britain  as  aerodromes  Airports 
used  in  connection  with  airships  are,  in  general, 
similar  to  those  used  for  heavier-than-air  craft,  ex- 
cept that  a  mooring  mast  and  facilities  for  the  pro- 
duction of  inflating  gas  are  installed  See  H  V 
Hubbard  and  others,  Airports  (1930),  H  K 
Ghdden,  Airports  (194b),  J  H  Frederick,  Commer- 
cial Air  Transportation  (rev  eel  ,  1946) ,  M  B 
Baker,  Airline  Traffic  and  Operations  (1947) 
air  power.  The  rapid  development  of  aviation  m  the 
20th  cent  was  reflected  in  the  use  of  aircraft  in  war 
(see  AIR  FORCES)  and  gave  rise  to  theories  of  the 
strategic  value  of  air  power  The  rather  tentative 
use  of  sc  out  planes  at  the  beginning  of  the  First 
World  War  was  followed  by  the  creation  of  small 
forces  of  fighter  planes,  which  engaged  primarily  in 
"dog  fights,"  and  by  the  first  intensive  air  bombing 
Yet  the  experience  did  little  more  than  suggest  the 
potential  military  use  of  the  airplane  A  few  en- 
thusiasts appreciated  its  significance,  among  them 
the  American  Gen  William  Mitchell  and  the  Italian 
Gen  Guho  Douhet  Both  of  them  fought  for  in- 
tensive development  of  air  power,  and  Douhet 
pleaded  for  predominance  of  the  air  force,  arguing 
that  future  wars  would  be  won  by  air  power  alone 
Mitchell  was  ignored  and  then  court-martialed  for 
criticism  of  his  superiors  Douhet  won  more  of  a 
hearing  Meanwhile  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy  established  separate  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  air,  headed  by  cabinet  members  The 
first  powers  to  devote  themselves  seriously  to  the 
development  of  air  power  were  Hitler's  Germany 
and  Mussolini's  Italy  Italian  aviators  were  given 
practical  experience  in  the  conquest  of  Ethiopia 
(1935-36),  and  both  German  and  Italian  aviators 
m  the  civil  war  in  Spam  (1936-39)  showed  the 
effectiveness  of  air  bombing  against  modern  cities 
The  early  days  of  the  Second  World  War  seemed  to 
uphold  Hitler's  boasts  of  the  power  of  the  Luftwaffe 
under  Hermann  Goering  Planes  were  to  a  great 
extent  responsible  for  German  victories  in  Poland, 
Norway,  the  Low  Countries,  and  France,  and  the 
first  German  setback  was  in  the  failure  of  bombers 
to  win  any  decisive  results  in  the  Battle  of  Britain 
The  capture  of  Crete  (1941)  by  air-transported 


soldiers  seemed  to  bear  out  some  of  the  more  ex 
treme  claims  of  air-power  enthusiasts.  The  effec 
of  air  power  in  revolutionizing  war  at  sea  was  dera 
onstrated  by  the  sinking  of  the  Pnnce  of  Wale*  b; 
Japanese  aircraft  (Dec  ,  1941)  The  extensive  u» 
of  aircraft  can  lers  and  of  land-based  planes  in  set 
warfaie  was  the  decisive  factor  m  the  battles  of  th 
Coral  Sea  and  Midway  The  value  of  intensive  ai 
bombing  was  shown  in  the  U  S.  capture  of  th 
Pacific  islands  and  m  the  enormous  dostructioi 
wrought  on  the  Axis-held  Continent  by  bomber 
based  in  England  Air  power  played  an  incalcu 
lably  large  part  in  the  winning  of  the  war.  Th 
dauntless  Russian  airmen  did  much  to  make  th 
Russian  counteroffensive  possible  Allied  bombm, 
planes  (in  size  from  small  attack  bombers  to  Super 
fortresses),  fighters,  and  transport  planes  were  ea 
sential  to  victory  Parachute  troops  and  ah 
transported  troops  proved  their  value,  the  Alliei 
conquest  of  New  Guinea  repeating  the  lesson  o 
Crete  Nevertheless  opponents  of  extreme  advo 
cates  of  air  power  pointed  out  that  no  major  battl 
was  won  by  air  forces  alone  but  only  by  air  force 
combined  with  land  troops,  naval  forces,  or  both 
The  eminence  of  air  powei  was,  however,  accoptoi 
by  all  The  mtioduction  of  the  atomic  bomb  an( 
jet  propulsion  toward  the  end  of  the  war  had  altorw 
the  concept  of  air  power  somewhat  and  opened 
new  era  of  argument  concerning  its  nature  and  uses 
air  pump*  see  PUMP 

airship,  dirigible  balloon,  i  e  ,  a  balloon  furmshe* 
with  a  propelling  system  and  a  means  of  controllm, 
the  direction  of  motion  There  are  three  genera 
types — nonngid,  in  which  the  suppoiting  atructur 
is  held  in  form  by  internal  pressure  in  the  gas  bag 
semirigid,  m  whu  h  the  form  is  maintained  in  a  simi 
lar  manner  with  the  addition  of  a  rigid  or  jomtei 
keel,  and  rigid,  which  has  a  completely  rigid  frame 
The  nonngid  type,  simple  in  construction  and  ver 
light,  is  suitable  only  for  the  smaller  class  of  airshif 
sue  h  as  the  blimp,  which  is  useful  especially  for  pa 
trol  work  The  rigid  airship  consists,  in  general,  o 
a  latticework  structure  of  aluminum  or  dxiralumiri 
divided  into  separate  compartments  Within  th 
compartments  are  the  gas  cells,  and  the  whol 
frame  is  covered  with  a  fabric  envelope  Arms,  sup 
porting  propellers  driven  bv  engines  in  the  inteno 
of  the  ship,  jut  out  from  the  side  U  S  armed  force 
now  have  no  rigid  airships,  but  in  those  of  the  re 
cent  past,  accommodation  for  <  row,  passengers,  am 
cargo  was  provided  within  the  mam  structure,  ther 
being  mam  observation  and  control  cabins  direc  tl 
connected  at  the  bottom  Lifting  power  in  airship 
is  obtained  by  the  use  of  hydrogen  or  helium 
helium,  although  without  so  high  a  lifting  powei 
has  the  decided  advantage  of  being  nomnflam 
mable  The  elongated  shape  of  airships  was  adopt 
od  because  of  its  advantages  over  the  spheroida 
shape  of  free  ballons  in  its  suitability  for  propulsioi 
and  steering  Sails,  paddles,  flapping  wings,  an< 
crude  propellers  were  tried  for  propulsion,  the  pro 
pellers  proved  best  as  suitable  engines  were  devel 
oped  The  first  successful  power-driven  airshi] 
was  constructed  by  Henri  Giffard,  m  1862,  and  n 
1855,  ho  built  a  larger  and  more  effic  lent  vessel  pro 
pelled  by  a  five-horsepower  steam  engine  which  wa 
able  to  make  a  little  headway  against  a  strong  wind 
Other  experimenters  of  this  period  were  Dupuy  d 
L6me,  and  the  Tissandier  brothers  In  188 
Charles  Renard  and  Captain  Krebs  built  and  sue 
cessfullv  operated  an  airship  named  La  France 
propulsion  of  which  was  obtained  bv  electro 
storage  batteries  In  Germany,  Welfert  built  ai 
airship  propelled  by  a  benzine  engine  He  madi 
many  successful  flights  beginning  m  1880  In  189; 
he  lost  his  life  in  an  explosion  in  the  air  Other  out 
standing  names  m  the  development  of  the  airshi] 
are  Alberto  Santos-Dumont,  a  young  Brazilian 
and  Count  Ferdinand  von  ZEPPELIN  and  Hug« 
Eckener,  both  of  ( iermany  Santos-Dumont,  w  ork 
ing  in  France,  built  airships  of  various  shapes  am 
volumes  In  1901  he  won  a  prize  for  flying  arounc 
the  Eiffel  Tower  To  Zeppelin  and  Eckener  beloni 
the  credit  for  sue  cessfully  developing  the  rigid  typ< 
of  airship  Great  Britain  constructed  only  a  few 
nonngid  airships  Except  for  the  Mayfly,  whiel 
met  with  disaster  upon  completion,  the  building  o 
rigid  airships  was  not  undertaken  in  England  unti 
the  First  World  War,  when  the  RS8,  R34,  and  other 
were  built  The  R34,  the  first  airship  to  cross  th< 
Atlantic,  crossed  m  1919,  returning  m  75  hr  Post 
war  airships  constructed  in  England  were  the  RIOt 
and  RW1,  which  were  built  as  commercial  vessels 
The  RWt  met  with  disaster  in  France  on  her  maider 
trip  to  India  The  Graf  Zeppelin,  built  m  Germanj 
in  1926-27,  traveled  20,000  mi  around  the  world  ir 
1929  In  the  United  States  little  was  done  regard 
ing  airships  before  the  First  World  War  except  foi 
the  purchase  of  a  few  of  the  nonngid  type  Aftei 
1916  many  sea  scouts  were  built  of  the  nonrigic 
type  for  the  Navy  Dept  The  first  rigid  airshif 
built  was  the  Skenandoah,  completed  in  1923  Thu 
was  the  first  vessel  to  use  helium  as  a  lifting  gas 
She  was  wrecked  by  a  violent  storm  in  1927  The 
Loa  Angeles,  built  by  Germany  as  part  of  her  repa 
rations  payment  to  the  United  States  and  com 
pleted  m  1924,  was  successfully  navigated  across 
the  Atlantic  late  m  1924  by  Captain  Eckener.  In 
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1032  the  Lot  Angelee  was  retired  from  active  service 
in  the  navy  and  was  dismantled  in  1939  The  Akron, 
a  much  larger  and  more  powerful  airship,  capable  of 
long-range  flights  and  of  carrying  a  fleet  of  air- 
planes, was  commissioned  in  1931  but  was  wrecked 
in  a  storm  at  sea  in  1 933  A  Bister  ship,  the  Macnn, 
commissioned  in  1933,  was  wrecked  m  1946  The 
Hindenburg  and  those  aboard,  burned  at  its  moor- 
ing mast  at  Lakehurst,  N  J  ,  in  1937  No  rigid  air- 
ship survived  the  Second  World  War  The  Graf 
Zeppelin  and  the  Graf  Zeppehn  II  were  destroyed 
by  Germany  near  the  end  of  the  war  to  prevent 
their  falling  into  Allied  hands  See  E  A  Lohmann 
and  H  L  Mmgos,  Zeppelins  (1927),  C  E  Rosen- 
dahl,  What  about  the  Airshipf  (1938),  P  W. 
Litthfield  and  Hugh  Allen,  Why,  Why  Hoe  America 
No  Rigid  Airships?  (1945). 

airsickness  Flying  at  high  altitudes  and  at  great 
speed  may  produce  bodily  conditions  classified  gen- 
erally as  airsickness  The  motion  of  the  flying  ship 
causes  symptoms  of  seasickness  m  susceptible  in- 
dividuals As  m  seasickness,  tho  vestibulai  appara- 
tus of  the  inner  ear  is  affected  in  Home  manner  not 
clearly  understood  SCOPOLAMINE,  administered  to 
pilots  from  H  to  1  hr  before  flying,  has  boon  found 
effective  in  eliminating  airsickness  symptoms  for  a 
period  of  about  4  hr  Altitude  sickness,  similar  to 
"mountain  sickness,"  is  induced  by  a  decrease  m 
air  pressure  and  in  the  amount  of  oxygon  Two 
forms  of  altitude  Hicknosa  known  as  anoxia,  in 
which  the  body  cells  lack  sufficient  oxygon,  have 
been  descnbed  In  one,  this  lack  of  HuhVient  oxy- 
gen, for  evon  a  short  time,  results  in  u  loss  of  muscu- 
lar control  and  may  cause  unconsciousness  The 
other  form  i»  a  chronic  condition  lentil  ting  fiom  le- 
peated  exposure  to  a  rarefied  atmosphere  Com- 
plete lack  of  oxygon  for  even  ono  minute  may 
destroy  brain  colls  and  may  result  in  degeneration 
of  the  adrenal  glands  Aeroembolism  is  a  condition 
resulting  fiom  rapid  ascents  to  extreme  altitudes 
As  in  CAISSON  DISEASE  the  sudden  change  of  atmos- 
phenc  pressure  causes  tho  relea.se,  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen  bubbles  which  blo<k  the  circulation 

airway,  defined  by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics  as  an  uir  loute  between  air 
traffic  tenter's  wiu<  h  is  over  terrain  best  suited  for 
emergency  landings,  with  landing  fields  nt  inter- 
vals equipped  with  aids  to  air  navigation  and  with 
a  communication  system  for  the  transmission  of 
information  pertinent  to  the  operation  of  aircraft 
The  term  rnav  apply  to  an  air  route  for  land  planes, 
for  seaplanes,  or  for  both  The  airway  between 
two  or  more  an  ports  does  not  necessarily  follow  a 
straight  line,  since  it  is  often  advisable  to  deviate 
in  order  to  avoid  mountains  or  certain  localities 
where  weather  conditions  are  generally  unfavor- 
able Pievailmg  winds  arc  also  a  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered in  selecting  an  airwav,  partuularly  when 
airships  are  to  be  used  At  the  extremities  of  an 
airway  are  the  terminal  airports  and  at  intervals 
are  interniecliai  v  airports  and  landing  fields  Inter- 
mittent communication  is  kept  with  all  aircraft  in 
flight,  and  tho  progress  of  eac  h  machine  is  <  arefullv 
recorded  throughout  its  journey  All  established 
airways  now  have  definite  air  markings  for  day 
fl\  ing  and  beacon  lights  for  navigation  at  night 
The  air  markings  consist  of  large  painted  signs  on 
roofs,  highways  and  other  prominent  places  which 
indicate  the  name  of  the  locality,  the  direction  and 
distant e  of  the  nearest  airport  or  landing  field,  and 
other  information  Such  markings  are  of  as  simple 
a  form  as  possible,  so  painted  as  to  stand  out  clearly 
from  the  background  and  to  be  easily  recognizable 
at  an  average  altitude  Whenever  possible  thev 
arc  illuminated  for  night  traveling  Airway  beacon 
lights  aie  placed  c  10  mi  apart  along  tho  route  and 
are  generally  of  about  1,800,000  (audio  power  re- 
volving six  tunes  a  minute  Code  landmark  bea- 
cons indicate  specific  features  identifiable  from  the 
aircraft  by  the  color  and  timing  of  tho  lights  All 
su(h  lights  in  the  United  States  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Dept  of  Commerce,  as  are  the 
radio  beacons  which  enable  a  flier  to  find  an  airport 
and  land  m  it  successfully  oven  in  the  thi<  kest  fog 
Definite  fly  ing  rules  have  been  established,  all  air- 
craft being  requited  to  keep  to  the  right  of  an  air- 
way and  to  observe  the  regulations  governing  min- 
imum altitudes,  the  approaching,  overtaking,  or 
crossing  of  other  am  raft,  acrobatic  thing,  and 
dropping  of  objects  Definite  scheduled  air  trans- 
portation in  the  United  States  mav  be  said  to  have 
had  its  beginning  m  1918,  when  the  first  air-mail 
line  was  established  The  main  cities  of  Europe  are 
connected  by  excellent  airways,  and  service  is  main- 
tained throughout  the  vear  Great  Britain  has  a 
network  of  airways  between  all  principal  points  at 
home  and  abroad  which  has  steadily  in<  reased  since 
its  establishment  in  1919  Airways  also  cross  and 
connect  all  continents  except  Antarctica  See  J  H 
Frederick,  Commercial  Air  Transportation  (rev  ed  , 
1940),  M.  B  Baker,  Airhne  Traffic  and  Operation 
(1947). 

Airy,  Sir  George  Biddell,  1801-92,  English  astron- 
omer, educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
He  served  as  Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Cambridge  (1826-28)  and  Plunuaa  professor  of 
astronomy  and  director  of  the  observatory  (1828- 
35).  From  1835  to  1881  he  was  astronomer  royal, 
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in  charge  of  Greenwich  Observatory.  His  researches 
in  magnetism  and  meteorology  were  important, 
and  he  introduced  new  and  improved  instruments, 
some  designed  by  himself,  at  the  observatory  He 
found  a  corrective  for  atmospheric  chromatic  dis- 
persion as  it  affected  telescopic  observation  and 
worked  out  a  device  to  rectify  the  disturbance  of 
the  compass  in  vessels  made  of  iron  Ho  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  astronomical  observations  re- 
quired for  defining  the  boundary  between  tho 
United  States  and  Canada  See  his  autobiography 
(ed  by  his  son,  1896) 

Aigha   see  AYRHHA 

aisle  (H)  [Latin, -wing,  «  is  not  etymological],  in 
architecture,  a  narrow  side  space  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  floor  plan  by  a  line  of  piers  or  col- 
umns An  early  form  m  in  the  halls  of  Egyptian 
temples,  while  the  Roman  basilica  shows  a  later 
use  The  early  Christian  and  Romanesque  churches 
borrowed  tho  aisle  from  the  Roman  bo-sihca,  in- 
augurating its  almost  universal  inclusion  in  church 
construction  In  Gothic  churches,  the  side  aisles 
are  usually  lower  than  the  nave  or  main  body  of  the 
building,  tho  upper  portion  of  tho  nave  walls  thus 
forming  a  clerestory  Most  Gothic  churches  have 
one  aisle  flanking  the  nave  on  either  side,  but  side 
aisles  total  four  or  six  in  some  churches  The  terms 
"nave  aisle"  and  "transept  aisle"  refer  to  position, 
and  ambulatory  refers  to  an  aisle  continued  around 
the  choir  end  of  the  church 

Aisne  (an,  Fr  on),  department  (2,8(>8  sq  mi  ,  pop 
453,411),  NE  France,  touching  the  Belgian  border 
An  agricultural  area  producing  grain  and  sugar 
beets,  it  occupies  partfe  of  lle-de-France,  Picardy, 
and  Champagne  Laon  is  the  capital  Soissoris, 
Chateau-Thierry,  and  Samt-Quentm  are  the  his- 
toric towns  of  the  region,  which  has  been  the  scene 
of  fighting  in  many  wars  The  Aisne  river,  a  tribu- 
tary of  tho  Oise,  was  an  important  battle  line  m  the 
First  World  War 

Aitken,  Robert  Grant  (at'km),  1864-,  American  as- 
tronomer, b  Jackson,  Calif  ,  grad  Williams,  1887 
He  became  astronomer  at  Lick  Observatory,  Mt 
Hamilton,  Calif ,  in  1895,  associate  director  in  1923, 
director  m  1930,  and  emeritus  director  in  1935  He 
went  with  the  observatory's  echpso  expedition  to 
Mint  Island  in  the  Pacific  m  1908  He  studied 
especially  the  double  stars,  of  which  he  has  dis- 
covered more  than  3,000  Ho  is  the  author  of  The 
Binary  Stars  (2d  ed  ,  1<H5) 

Aitken,  Robert  Ingersoll,  1878-1949,  American  sculp- 
tor, b  San  Francisco  Among  his  most  noteworthy 
works  are  the  monuments  to  William  McKmley  at 
St  Helena,  Calif ,  Berkeley,  Calif  ,  and  San  Fian- 
cisco,  the  Dewey  monument  at  San  Francisco, 
sculptured  figures  on  the  western  pediment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Building,  Washington,  D  C  ,  and 
the  mortuary  relief,  The  Gates  of  Silence  He 
designed  the  50-dollar  gold  com  issued  by  the 
United  States 

Aitkin  (a 'kin),  village  (pop  2,003),  co  seat  of 
Aitkm  co  ,  central  Minn  ,  on  the  Mississippi  N  of 
Mille  Lacs  Lake  and  WSW  of  Duluth,  in  a  feitile 
faim  and  resort  region,  settled  1870 

Aiz-en- Provence  (eks'-ft-pr6vas',  ek"sa-),  city  (pop 
32,076),  Bouches-du-Rh6ne  dept  ,  SE  France  It 
has  trade  in  wines,  cereals,  and  olive  oil  Aix  waa 
founded  (c  122  B  C )  as  Aquae  Sextiae  by  the 
Romans,  beside  mineral  springs  In  102  B  C  , 
Marius  defeated  the  Teutons  here  Aix  has  been, 
since  its  beginning,  the  capital  of  PROVKNC^  (ex- 
cept when  replaced  by  Aries)  and  was  made  an 
ai  chiepiscopal  see  m  the  5th  cent  Hero  in  I486  the 
estates  of  Provence  approved  union  of  Provence 
with  the  French  crown,  and  from  1501  to  1789  \ix 
was  tho  seat  of  a  provincial  PAHLKMENT.  A  center 
of  medieval  Provencal  literature,  Aix  has  a  univer- 
sity (founded  1409),  part  of  which  is  now  at  Mar- 
seilles Good  King  RbN£  held  his  brilliant  c  ourt 
here  (late  15th  cent  )  Though  Aix  does  not  lac  k 
beautiful  monuments  (notablv  the  baroque  town 
hall  and  the  Gothic  Cathedral  of  St  Sauveur),  it  is 
rather  through  its  porvasivo  c  harm  that  it  has 
become  a  favorite  sojourn  for  painters  C^Z^NNB 
was  born  here 

Aiz-la-Chapelle,  Germany    see  AACHEN 

Aiz-la-Chapelle,  Treaty  of.  1  Compact  of  May  2, 
1668,  which  ended  the  French  invasion  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  (see  DEVOLUTION,  WAR  OF) 
France  kept  most  of  its  conquests  in  Flanders, 
Cambrai,  Aire,  Samt-Omer,  and  the  province  of 
Franohe-Cornte  were  returned  to  Spam,  and  the 
remainder  of  Spain's  possessions  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries were  guaranteed  bv  the  TRIPLE  Ai  LIANCE 
2  Treaty  of  1748,  ending  the  War  of  the  AI-STRIAX 
Sue  CESSION  In  general,  it  restored  the  status  quo 
ante,  but  awarded  Silesia  and  Glatz  to  Prussia  and 
conferred  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Piaccnza,  and 
Guastalla  on  the  Spanish  infante,  Philip  It  eon- 
firmed  the  PHAOMATU  SANCTION,  and  it  renewed  the 
ASIBNTO  agreement  of  1713,  the  trade  agreements 
with  Britain  regarding  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  Protestant  succession  in  England 

Aix-les-Btins  (aks'-lft-be',  -bang',  Fr  eks'-la-be'), 
town  (pop  10,720),  Savoie  dept  ,  E  France,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  Lake  Bouiget  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  It  is  a  famous  spa  with  alum  and  sulphur 
springs  frequented  since  Roman  times 
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AJaccio  (uya'cheo,  uja'sfio,  Ital  ayat'chS)  city  (pop 
27,536),  capital  of  Corsica,  France,  a  fortified  sea- 
port on  the  Gulf  of  Ajaecio  The  house  where 
Napoleon  I  was  born  is  now  a  museum  Ajaecio  is 
a  farm  market  center  In  Sept ,  1943,  it  waa  the 
first  town  of  Corsica  to  liberate  itself  from  German 
occupation 

Ajah  (a'ju),  vanant  of  AIAH  1 

Ajalon  (a'ju-,  &'-),  variant  of  AIJAIXJN. 

Ajanta  (ujun'tu).  village.  NW  Hyderabad  state, 
India  It  is  noted  for  its  monastic  cave  dwellings 
and  shrines  lined  with  frescoes  representing  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Buddha  The  caves  provide  a  study 
of  Buddhist  art  from  200  B  C  to  A  D  600 

Ajax  (fl'jflks),  Gr  Avis,  m  Greek  legend  1  Hero  of 
the  TROJAN  WAH.  called  the  Telamoman  Ajax  or 
Ajax  the  Greater  He  was  the  son  of  TELAMON  and 
leader  of  the  Salamis  warriors  Ajax  was  a  giant, 
overpowermgly  strong  and  slow  to  think  and  speak 
Ho  rescued  tho  body  of  Achilles,  and  when  Achilles' 
armor  was  given  to  Odysseus,  Ajax,  maddened  with 
jealousy,  committed  suu  ide  The  storv  of  his  death 
is  told  differently  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  which 
sa\s  that  Ajax  went  insane,  attacked  a  flock  of 
sheep,  thinking  them  warriors,  and  then  in  a  lucid 
moment  realized  what  he  had  done  and  killed  him- 
self in  humiliation  2  Leader  of  the  forces  from 
LOCTIH  in  the  Trojan  War,  called  the  Locnan  Ajax, 
Ajax  of  Oileus  (his  father),  or  Ajax  tho  Lesser  In 
the  Trojan  War  he  violated  Casaandra  at  the  altar 
of  Athena,  and  Athena  caused  him  to  be  ship- 
wreoked  on  the  way  home  Poseidon  saved  him, 
but  Ajax,  boasting  of  his  own  power,  defied  the 
lightning  to  stuke  him  down  and  was  instantly 
struck  by  it  Other  versions  of  the  storv  say  that 
he  stole  the  Palladium  and  that  later  Poseidon  de- 
stroyed him  for  blasphemy 

Ajmer  (ajnier',  fij~),  state  (2,400  sq  mi  ,  pop 
583,693),  NW  India  It  comprises  two  detached 
areas  surrounded  by  Rajasthan,  and  it  is  identical 
with  the  former  British  provime  of  Ajmer-Mer- 
wara  Hardy  grains  and  cotton  are  grown  For 
early  history  see  RAIPI,TANA)  Ajmer,  city  (pop 
147,258),  the  capital,  was  founded  c  1100  A  Jam 
temple  (constituted  1153,  now  ( onverted  into  a 
mosque),  the  shrine  of  the  Moslem  saint  Khivaja 
Mmn-ud-dm  (d  12*5),  and  the  palace  of  Akbar  are 
the  most  notable  buildings  Cotton  is  processed, 
and  there  are  large  railroad  shops  The  city  has  a 
college 

Ajodhya  (ujod'yu)  or  Oudh  (oud),  town,  E  central 
United  Provs  ,  India,  joint  municipality  with  FYZA- 
BAI>  (total  pop  55,215)  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kosala,  which  fell  \  D  c  1000  Many 
pilgrims  visit  the  place,  which  is  associated  with 
Hindu  legends  Ayodhya  is  the  official  namo 

Akaba,  Jordan    see  \Q\BA 

Akan  (a'  -),  descendant  of  Esau  Gen  36  27  Jakan- 
1  Chron  1  42 

Akbar  (Ak'bir),  1542-1605,  Mogul  emperor  of  India 
(15%-1605) ,  gianclson  of  Baber  He  succeeded  his 
father,  Humayun,  under  a  regent  and  began  to  rule 
in  his  own  right  in  1500  By  continual  warfare  ho 
enlarged  his  original  domain  in  N  central  India  to 
include  Afghanistan,  Baluchistan,  and  nearly  all 
the  Indian  peninsula  N  of  the  Godavan  river  To 
unify  this  vast  state  he  initiated  administrative  and 
fiscal  reforms  and  held  to  the  policy  of  religious 
toleration  Although  he  was  himself  illiterate,  Ak- 
bar's  courts  at  Delhi,  FATEHPLR  SIKRI,  and  Agra 
were  centers  of  the  arts,  letters,  and  learning  A 
pawuon  for  spmtual  certainty  led  him  to  promul- 
gate (1582)  the  l)m-i-llahi  (dnine  faith],  an  eclec- 
tic religion  in  place  of  Mohammedauibni,  but  it 
disappeared  after  his  death 

Akeldama  (ukcTdumu),  variant  of  ACELDAMA 

Akeley,  Carl  Ethan  (ak'le),  1864-1926,  American 
naturalist,  animal  sculptor,  and  author,  b  Orleans 
co  ,  N  Y  He  served  (1887-95)  at  the  Museum  of 
Milwaukee  and  from  1895  to  1909  was  at  the  Field 
Museum,  Chicago  (now  the  Chicago  Natural  His- 
tory Museum),  here  ho  developed  his  method  of 
mounting  habitat  groups  and  became  a  master  of 
animal  sculpture  From  1909  he  was  affiliated  with 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York  Of  his  many  small  bronze  groups  of  African 
wildlife  among  the  best  known  are  The  Wounded 
Comrade  (elephants)  and  Lwn  and  Cape  Buffalo 
On  a  larger  scale  are  tho  groups  \andi  Spearman 
and  Lions  in  tho  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  Akelev  made  numerous  expeditions  to 
Africa  to  collect  specimens  for  the  field  Museum 
and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  for 
his  work  he  invented  the  cement  gun  and  the  Ake- 
ley camera,  both  widely  used  bv  nutuiahsts  He 
was  influential  in  establishing  wildlife  sanctuaries 
in  Africa  He  wrote  In  Brightest  Africa  (1923) 
His  first  wife,  Delia  Denning  Akeley  (later  Mrs 
Warren  D  Howe),  aided  him  in  field  work  and  in 
mounting  groups,  in  1924  and  1928  she  headed 
expeditions  for  the  Brooklyn  Museum  She  wrote 
J  T ,  Jr  ,  the  Biography  of  an  African  Monkey 
(1928),  J  ungle  Portraits  (1930),  and  All  True  (1931) 
Akelev's  second  wife,  Mary  Jobe  Akeley,  before 
their  marriage  in  1924  had  taught  at  Hunter  College 
and  had  explored  the  Canadian  Rockies  (Mt  Jobe 
was  named  for  her)  She  collaborated  in  Akeley's 
work  and  after  his  death  m  Africa  assumed  direo- 
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tion  of  the  expedition  on  which  they  were  then 
engaged  She  made  another  expedition  (1935-36) 
to  the  Transvaal  and  Southern  Rhodesia  Her 
book*  me  lude  Akeley'a  Africa  ( 1 929) ,  Restless  Jungle 
(1936),  The  Wilderness  Lives  Again  (1940),  and, 
with  Akeley,  Adventures  in  the  African  Jungle 
(1930)  and  Lions,  Gorillas,  and  Their  Neighbors 
(19J2) 

Akenside,  Mark  (a'klnsld),  1721-70,  English  poet 
and  physician,  studied  medicine  at  the  universities 
of  Edinburgh  and  Leiden  His  chief  literary  work 
was  a  didactic  poem,  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination 
(1744)  Among  the  earliest  if  not  the  best  neo- 
classical odes  m  English  were  hia  Odes  on  Various 
Subjects  (1745),  and  hw  Epistle  to  Curw  (1744)  was 
a  vigorous  political  satire  In  the  Museum,  a  mag- 
acme  which  he  edited  in  1746-47,  he  continued  to 
write  in  both  veins  Under  George  III,  Akenside 
turned  Tory  and  became  physician  to  the  queen 
See  biography  by  C  T  Houpt  (1944) 

Akers,  Benjamin  Paul,  1825-61,  American  sculptor, 
b  Cumberland  co  ,  Maine  He  made  portrait  busts 
of  Longfellow  and  other  American  celebnties  before 
setting  up  a  studio  in  Rome  His  work  (of  which 
the  beat  known  is  The  Dead  Pearl  Diver)  was  neo- 
classical Deeply  religious,  Akers  was  nicknamed 
"St  Paul  " 

Akhenaton    see  IKHNATON 

Akhetaton    see  TEL-EL-AMARNA 

Akhisar  (ak'hlsar'),  city  (pop  23,799),  W  Turkey 
It  is  tho  biblical  THYATIRA 

Akhmatova,  Anna  (an'nu  ukhnm'tuvu),  pseud  of 
Anna  Andreyevna  Gorenko  (undra'uvnu  g6ry?ng'- 
k6),  1888-,  Russian  poet  of  the  Acmeist  school 
She  remained  in  Russia  after  the  revolution  and 
was  idolized  by  the  Russian  people  Her  poems, 
whether  of  love  (1910-18,  when  she  divorced  the 
poet  Gumilev)  or  tragedy  (in  1921  and  after  1940), 
are  sculptured  in  their  simplicity  yet  rhythmic  in 
the  tradition  of  Pushkin 

Ataba  ben  Joseph  (ukl'bu),  A  D  c  50-c  132,  Pales- 
tinian i  abbi  Ho  was  one  of  the  first  Jewish  scholars 
to  make  a  systematic  compilation  of  the  Hebrew 
oral  laws  This  compilation,  known  as  the  Mmhnah 
of  Rabbi  Akiba,  exercised  a  profound  influence  upon 
the  development  of  Mishnaic  doctrines  Akiba 
believed  in  the  Messianic  mission  of  BAR  KOCHBA 
and  sided  with  him  in  his  revolt  agam&t  Rome  He 
was  an  idol  of  the  people,  the  facts  of  his  life  are 
obscured  with  legends  He  was  incarcerated  and, 
it  is  said,  tortured  to  death  by  the  Romans,  he  is 
one  of  the  10  martyrs  mentioned  in  the  Jewish 
penitential  pra>  or  See  biography  by  Louis  Fmkel- 
stem  (1936) 

Akita  (a'keta),  city  (1940  pop  61,791,  1947  pop 
116,300),  capital  of  Akita  prefectuio,  NW  Honshu, 
Japan,  a  port  on  the  Sea  of  Japan  Oil  refining  is 
one  of  its  industries  Japan's  largest  oil  field  lies  m 
Akita  prefecture,  which  also  contains  important 
copper  mines 

Akka   see  PYGMY 

Akka,  Palestine,  see  ACRE. 

Akkad  (a'kad,  a'kad),  region  of  Mesopotamia,  occu- 
pying the  northern  part  of  later  Babylonia  The 
southern  part  was  Sumer  In  both  regions  city- 
states  had  begun  to  appear  in  the  4th  millennium 
B  C  In  Akkad  a  Semitic  language  or  a  language 
akin  to  the  Semitic  tongues,  Akkadian,  was  spoken 
The  rulers  in  Akkad  were  generally  opposed  by  the 
Sumenans,  and  both  conflicted  with  the  Elanutes 
Akkad  flourished  after  Sargon  began  ((  2800'  B  C  ) 
to  spread  wide  his  conquests,  taking  them  from 
his  capital,  Agade  (uga'dS,  uga'dc)  (or  the  uty  of 
Akkad),  to  the  Mediterranean  shores  He  held  firm 
overloniship  of  all  the  petty  states  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad  So  did  his  successors,  the  most  notable 
being  Naram-sm  After  more  than  a  century  de- 
cline seems  to  have  sot  in  Mountain  tribes  overran 
the  empire  Later  the  Sumenans  held  sway,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Ur  embraced  both  Akkad  and 
Sumer  Elam  took  over  the  powei  generally 
toward  the  end  of  the  3d  millennium  while  a  new 
wave  of  Semitic-speaking  peoples  entered  Mesopo- 
tamia It  was  by  defeating  the  Klamitos  that  Ham- 
murabi was  able  to  create  Babylonia,  which  had  its 
capital  m  Akkad  The  name  also  appears  as  Accad 

Akkerman.  see  BELCJOROD-DNEHTROVHKI,  Ukraine 

Akkub.  1  Descendant  of  David  1  Chron  3  24. 
2  Levitical  family  1  Chron  9  17,  Ezra  2  42,  Neh 
7  45,  11  19,  12  25  3  One  of  the  Nethimm  Ezra 
2  46  4  One  who  explained  the  law  Neh  8  7 

Aklavik  (akla'vlk),  post  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  and  public  seaplane  anchorage  in 
the  Mackenzie  diet ,  Northwest  Territories,  on  the 
Peel  river  c  30  mi  from  its  mouth  on  Beaufort  Sea 

Akmolinsk  (ukmulye'iisk'),  city  (1939  pop  over 
30,000),  capital  of  Akrnolinsk  oblast,  Kazakh  SSR, 
on  the  Islum  river  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Petro- 
pavlovsk-Balkhash  and  South  Siberian  railroads. 
Pounded  in  1830,  it  is  a  rural  center,  with  flour 
mills,  sawmills,  and  plants  producing  agricultural 
machinery 

Akrabbim  (ukrablm)   see  MAALEH-ACRABBIM. 

Akron  (ak'run)  1  Railroad  town  (pop.  1,417),  oo. 
seat  of  Washington  co  ,  NE  Colo  ,  ENE  of  Denver, 
m  a  farm  area,  founded  1882,  me  1887  2  Town 
(pop  1,314),  NW  Iowa,  on  the  Big  Sioux  (here 
marking  the  S.Dak.  line)  and  N  of  Sioux  City; 
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platted  1871  as  Portland  villa,  inc.  1882  It  is  a 
farm  trade  and  processing  point  3  Village  (pop 
2,263),  W  N  Y  ,  NE  of  Buffalo,  m  a  farm  and  dairy 
region,  me  1849  Gypsum  products  are  made 
here  Near  by  is  the  Tonawanda  Indian  Reserva- 
tion (chiefly  Seneca)  4  City  (pop  244,791),  co 
seat  of  Summit  co  ,  NE  Ohio,  on  the  Little  Cuya- 
hoga  and  SE  of  Cleveland,  settled  1807,  mo  as  a 
city  1865  Its  site  on  the  old  Indian  Portage  Path 
was  included  m  the  Western  Reserve  Akron  is  an 
important  industrial  center,  the  hub  of  the  coun- 
try's rubber  industry,  »t  produces  also  breakfast 
foods,  chemicals,  and  other  products  The  Ohio 
and  Erie  Canal  and  later  the  railroad  spurred  the 
city's  commercial  growth  It  is  a  port  of  entry 
With  a  fine  municipal  airport,  a  huge  Zeppelin 
airdock,  and  an  airport  stadium  (1937),  Akron  is 
the  U  S  center  for  lighter-than-air  craft,  the  dir- 
igibles Akron  and  Macon  were  built  here  The 
Portage  Lakes  are  south  The  first  important  ap- 
plication of  the  sit-down  strike  technique  occurred 
m  Akron  in  1936,  several  thousand  rubber  workers 
were  involved  The  University  of  Akron  (city 
supported,  coeducational)  was  chartered  m  1870, 
opened  m  1872  as  Buchtel  College  (Umversalist), 
became  the  Municipal  Umv  in  1913,  and  was  re- 
named in  1926  It  includes  colleges  of  education, 
engineering,  and  liberal  arts  (Buchtel)  and  a  two- 
year  general  college,  Guggenheim  Airship  Institute, 
and  a  city  testing  laboratory  Rubber  chemistry  is 
a  specialty 

Aksakov,  Ivan  Sergeyevich  (Svan'  sergya'uvleh  uk- 
sa'kuf),  1823-86,  Russian  publicist,  son  of  Sergei 
Timofevevich  Aksakov  He  exerted  great  political 
influence  and  was  editor  of  various  Slavophile  jour- 
nals, among  them  the  weekly  Run 

Aksakov,  Sergei  Timofeyevich  (sylrga'  tyhnufya'u- 
vlch),  1791-1859,  Russian  writer,  famous  for  his 
descriptions  of  the  Orenburg  region  His  chief  work 
is  Family  Chronicle  (1856,  Kng  tr ,  1916-24),  a 
remarkable  picture  of  life  on  a  country  estate  in 
the  days  of  serfdom  Though  influenced  by  Gogol, 
his  work  is  devoid  of  social  critu  ism 

Aksumor  Axum  (both  aksoom'),town(pop  10,000), 
N  Ethiopia  It  was  the  c  apitul  of  a  line  of  emperors 
who  ruled  (lst-6th  cent  )  part  of  modern  Ethiopia 
arid  much  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  They 
erected  here  gigantic  obelisks  carved  m  the  form  of 
towers  Aksum  is  a  major  center  of  Coptic  Chris- 
tianity Itscathodral  is  said  to  house  the  Ark  of  tho 
Covenant 

Akte   see  ATHOS 

Aktyubinsk  (iiktyoo'bmsk),  city  (1936  estimated 
pop  45.000),  c  apital  of  Aktyubinsk  oblast,  Kazakh 
SSR,  on  the  Trans-Caspian  RR  Founded  in  1869, 
it  developed  rapidly  after  the  construction  (1905) 
of  the  railroad  There  are  metallurgical  plants 
(chrome,  nukel),  a  chemical  industry  (fertilizers), 
machine  shops,  and  flour  mills 

Akureyn  U'kura"io),  port  (pop  6,180),  N  Iceland, 
on  the  Eyja  Fjord  1  he  sec  orid  largest  cit>  of  Ice- 
land, it  exports  tram  oil,  fish  products,  wool  and 
sheepskins 

Akyab  (akvab',  akyab'),  town  (pop  38,094),  W 
Burma,  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal  It  became  a  large 
center  tor  exporting  rice  after  the  British  occupa- 
tion in  1826  In  the  Second  World  War  it  was  held 
by  the  Japanese  from  1942  to  1945 

Al,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  ALUMINUM 

Alabama  (aluba'mu),  state  (51,609  sq  mi  ,  1940 
pop  2,832,961,  1949 estimated  pop  2,920.000),  SE 
United  States,  admitted  1819  as  the  22d  state  (a 
slaveholdmg  state)  Tho  capital  is  MONTGOMERY, 
the  largest  city  is  BIRMINGHAM,  and  the  seaport  is 
MOBILE  Alabama  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Tennessee,  on  the  east  by  Georgia,  on  the  south  by 
Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  tho  west  by 
Mississippi  Except  for  the  mountainous  section  m 
the  northeast  (the  southern  end  of  the  CUMBERLAND 
PLATEAU),  the  state  is  a  rolling  plain  with  a  mean 
elevation  of  c  000  ft  in  two  geologic  regions — the 
Appalachian  piedmont  above  the  fall  line  and  the 
coastal  plain  below  These  plains,  drained  by  tho 
Alabama  and  Tombigbce  rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries, are  primarily  given  over  to  agriculture  The 
central  BLACK  BELT  yields  ( ottou  and  lesser  crops 
— corn,  peanuts,  hay,  sweet  potatoes,  oats,  Irish 
potatoes,  peaches,  sugar  cano,  and  sorghum  Where 
the  Tennessee  river  loops  across  the  north,  hydro- 
electric power  from  the  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AU- 
THORITY has  been  increasingly  turning  an  agri- 
cultural land  into  an  industrial  section  The  min- 
eral riches  of  coal,  iron,  and  limestone  have  also 
contributed  to  the  state's  industries,  and  Birming- 
ham is  a  leading  17  S  iron  and  steel  center  Lum- 
bering and  Gulf  fishing  also  add  to  the  wealth  of 
Alabama,  which  is  still  predominantly  devoted  to 
farming  Agru  ulture  was  known  to  the  four  great 
Indian  groups  of  the  region  (Creek  and  Cherokee 
in  the  east,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  m  the  west) 
when  the  Spanish  explorers  arrived  Panfilo  do 
Narvaez  may  have  visited  Alabama  in  1528,  Cabeza 
de  Vaca  certainly  did,  arid  Hernando  do  Soto  spent 
some  time  m  the  region  in  1540  White  settlement 
was  begun,  however,  not  by  the  Spanish  but  in 
1702  by  the  French  under  the  sieur  de  BIBNVILLB 
in  the  Mobile  area  French  and  British  contended 
for  the  furs  gathered  by  the  Indians,  and  the  region 


went  (1763)  to  the  British,  who  were  victorious 
over  France  and  Spam  in  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars  At  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Great  Britain  ceded  (1783)  to  the  United  States  all 
lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  except  the  Florida? 
(see  WEST  FLORIDA  CONTROVERSY)  The  Terntorv 
of  Mississippi  was  set  up  m  1798,  but  the  land  was 
still  largely  wilderness  with  a  considerable  fui 
trade,  cantered  at  SAINT  STEPHENS,  and  with  only 
the  beginnings  of  cotton  cultivation  Both  were 
interrupted  in  the  War  of  1812,  when  part  of  the 
Creek  Confederacy  took  the  warpath  under  Wil- 
liam WEATHERFORD  Andrew  Jackson  decisively 
defeated  the  Indians  at  Horseshoe  Bend  on  March 
27,  1814  This  victory,  coupled  with  the  need  oi 
England  for  cotton,  ushered  m  the  period  of  heavy 
settlement  Immigrants  poured  into  the  Alabama 
region  from  the  neighboring  states,  especially  Geor- 
gia The  wealthy  newcomers  took  up  land  m  the 
fertile  bottom  lands  and  established  great  slave- 
worked  plantations  that  produced  cotton  for  the 
markets  of  the  great  southern  ports,  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans  Poorer  newcomers  took  over  lesg 
fertile  uplands,  where  they  scrabbled  a  living  as 
best  they  could  So  many  came  that  the  Terntorv 
of  Alabama  was  set  up  in  1817  with  William  W 
Bibb  as  governor,  two  years  later  it  became  a  state 
In  cotton-prosperous  Alabama  the  slave-owning 
planters  were  dominant,  and  as  the  Civil  Wai 
loomed  closer  the  support  of  Southern  rights  and 
secession  sentiment  grow  under  the  urging  of  "fire- 
eaters"  such  as  William  L  YANCKY  Alabama 
broke  away  from  the  Union  on  Jan  11,  1861,  and 
shared  in  the  fate  of  the  Confederacy  Federal 
troops  hold  the  Tennessee  valley  after  1862  and  one 
of  the  groat  naval  battles  of  tho  war  was  won  by 
Admiral  D  G  FARRAQUT  in  Mobile  Buy  in  1864, 
but  most  of  the  state  was  not  occupied  in  force 
until  1865  In  the  Reconstruction  era,  Alabama's 
ruined  agricultural  economy  supported  a  corrupt 
regime  of  scalawags  and  carpetbaggers  Few  re- 
forms emerged,  but  the  mining  of  coal  and  iron  was 
expanded  by  Daniel  PRATT  and  H  Y  DE  BAR- 
DFLFBFN  to  mark  the  riso  of  Alabama  industry 
Farming  was  still  dominant  and  the  foi  tunes  of  tho 
state  still  roso  and  foil  with  the  market  price  of 
cotton,  but  constant  use  and  erosion  began  to  ex- 
haust the  land  Diversification  of  crops,  much  ad- 
vocated in  the  20th  c  ent  ,  was  sped  when  the  boll 
weevil  invaded  the  c  otton  fields  and  the  great  de- 
mand in  the  First  World  War  brought  high  prices 
for  food  crops  The  depression  and  the  agricultural 
program  of  F  D  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  caused 
more  farmers  to  produce  subsistence  crops  and  took 
more  land  awav  from  the  wasting  cotton  culture 
The  social  and  ec  ondnnc  problems  of  Alabama  \\  ere 
brought  to  national  attention  in  the  quarrels  con- 
cerning tho  SCOTTSBORO  CAHF  and  the  operations 
of  TVA  Tho  state  also  contributed  figures  of  im- 
portance to  the  national  scene,  such  as  Hugo  L 
Black  and  John  H  and  W  ilharn  Bankhead  Indus- 
trialization was  much  quickened  in  the  Sec  ond 
World  War  with  the  appearance  of  factories  pro- 
ducing machines,  munitions,  powder,  and  war  sup- 
plies, and  many  varied  industries  arose  The  Umv 
of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa,  is  tho  leading  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  Others  are  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute,  at  Auburn,  Birmingham-South- 
ern College  and  Howaid  College,  at  Birmingham , 
Huntingdon  College,  at  Montgomery,  Alabama 
College  at  Montevallo,  Spring  Hill  College  at 
Spring  Hill,  and  Tuskogee  Institute,  at  Tuskegee 
See  A  J  Pickett,  History  of  Alabama  (19W)) ,  W  L 
Fleming,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Alabama 
(1905),  T  P  Abernathv,  The  Formative  Period  in 
Alabama,  181fi~1828  (1922),  A  B  Moore,  History 
of  Alabama  (1935),  C  S  Davis,  The  Cotton  King- 
dom in  Alabama  (1939),  Federal  Writers'  Project, 
Alabama,  a  Guide  to  the  Deep  South  (1941) 

Alabama,  liver  formed  m  central  Alabama  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  just  above 
Montgomery  It  flows  312  mi  W,  SW,  then  S  to 
the  Tombigboe,  with  which  it  forms  the  Mobile 
river  c  30  mi  N  of  Mobile  It  is  navigable 

Alabama   see  CONFEDERATE  CRUISERS 

Alabama,  University  of,  mainly  at  University,  near 
Tuscaloosa,  state  supported,  coeducational,  char- 
tered 1820,  opened  1831  It  has  colleges  of  at  is  and 
sciences,  education,  engineering,  and  medicine  (at 
Birmingham)  and  schools  of  chemistry,  metal- 
lurgy, and  ceramics,  commeice  and  business  ad- 
ministration, home  economics,  law,  and  mines  An 
experiment  station  of  the  U  S  Buieau  of  Mines, 
the  state  natural  history  museum,  the  state  geologi- 
cal survey,  and  a  business  research  bureau  are  here 

Alabama  City,  Ala    see  GADSDBN 

Alabama  claims.  In  the  Civil  War  tho  Alabama  and 
other  CONFEDERATE  CRUISERS  inflicted  great  dam- 
age on  Northern  merchant  marine  Since  these 
were  built,  fitted  out,  and  otherwise  aided  by  Brit- 
ish interests,  the  United  States  claimed  damages 
These  claims  came  to  be  the  sore  point  in  British- 
American  relations,  already  aggravated  by  other 
disputes  W  II  Seward  failed  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment while  he  was  Secretary  of  State  However, 
his  successor,  Hamilton  Fish,  brought  about  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  (1871),  which  provided  for 
arbitration.  Charles  Francis  Adams  for  the  United 
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State*,  Alexander  J  E  Coolcburn  for  Great  Britain, 
and  three  members  from  neutral  countries  consti- 
tuted the  tribunal,  which  met  at  Geneva  in  1871- 
72  The  arbitrators  threw  out  American  claims  for 
indirect  losses,  but  awarded  the  United  States 
$15,500,000  for  all  the  direct  damage  done  by  the 
Alabama  and  the  Florida  and  for  most  of  the  dam- 
age caused  by  the  Shenandnah  The  British  were 
absolved  of  blame  in  the  oases  of  several  less  im- 
portant cruisers 

Alabama  College:  see  MONTKVALLO 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  at  Auburn;  land- 
grant  and  state  supported,  coeducational,  char- 
tered and  opened  1872  aa  Alabama  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  renamed  1899  It  has 
schools  of  agriculture,  architecture  and  allied  arts, 
chemistry,  education,  engineering,  home  econom- 
ics, pharmacy,  science  and  literature,  and  veterin- 
ary medicine 

alabamine*  see  ASTATINE 

alabaster  (al'ubas'tur),  fine-grained,  massive,  trans- 
lucent variety  of  GYPSUM,  pure  white  or  streaked 
with  reddish  brown ,  used  m  statuary  and  for  other 
decorative  purposes  It  is  soft  enough  to  be 
scratched  with  the  fingernail  and  hence  is  easily 
carved,  but  also  easily  broken,  soiled,  and  weath- 
ered It  is  quarried  in  England  and  also  m  Italy 
Vases  and  statuettes  of  Italian  alabaster  are  sold 
as  "Florentine  marbles  "  The  alabaster  of  the 
ancients,  called  Oriental  alabaster  and  onyx  marble, 
to  distinguish  it  from  true  alabaster,  is  MAKHF.K,  a 
calcium  carbonate,  whereas  gypsum  is  a  calcium 
sulphate  The  calcium  carbonate  form  occurs  both 
in  underground  masses  (TRAVJRTINTK)  and  m  cave 
formations  (see  STALACTITE  AND  STALAOMI  r&)  Im- 
portant sources  of  supply  are  Algeria,  Egypt,  Iran, 
and  Mexico  (Irom  which  it  is  exported  under  the 
name  Mexican  onyx),  in  the  United  States  there 
are  important  sources  in  Utah  and  Arizona  Orien- 
tal alabaster  was  extensively  used  by  the  Egyptians 
in  Haroophagi,  m  the  limnge  of  tombs,  in  the  walla 
and  ceilings  of  temples,  and  in  vases  and  sacrificial 
vessels  The  Romans  worked  the  Algerian  and 
Egyptian  quarries  and  used  the  stone  for  similar 
purposes  In  modern  times  it  was  used  by  Mo- 
hammed All  for  his  mosque  in  Cairo  The  French 
make  extensive  use  of  alabaster  m  interior  decora- 
tion See  (J  P  Merrill,  Stones  for  Building  and 
Decoration  (4d  ed  ,  190J),  John  Watson,  ttritiah 
ami  Foreign  Afarbhs  (1916) 

Alachua  (ulach'oou).  city  (pop  1,081).  N  central 
Fla  ,  NW  of  Gainesville,  founded  1884  It  is  a 
shipping  center  foi  truck,  chiefly  wateimolons 

Alacoque,  Margaret  Mary  see  MARCMIUT  MART, 
SAINT 

Alagez,  Mount   see  ARARAT*,  MOUNT 

Alai  (Alt'),  mountain  range,  Knghiz  SSR,  a  western 
branch  of  the  Tien  Shan  system  Tho  Alai  ex- 
tends 200  mi  went  from  the  border  of  China  and 
rises  to  c  16,500  ft 

Alain  de  Lille  (nle'  du  lei'),  c  1128-e  1202,  French 
sfholastu  philosopher,  a  Cistercian,  called  The 
Universal  Doc  tor  He  was  born  in  Lille,  taught  in 
Pans,  lived  long  in  Montpelher,  and  Hied  at 
Clteaux  An  eclectic,  he  wished  to  temper  the  ra- 
tional with  the  mystical  Ho  held  that  the  mind 
unaided  bv  revelation  (an  know  tho  univeise,  but 
by  faith  alone  can  man  know  God  Though  he  was 
a  neoplatomst,  he  mado  use  of  numerous  Aristote- 
lian and  neo- Pythagorean  elements  Tho  mathe- 
matic  al  and  deductive  method  had  an  important 
place  in  his  theology,  reason  is  preferred  to  au- 
thoi  ity  His  chief  work  was  De  fide  catholica  contra 
haercticoe  Two  poems  have  been  translated  into 
English,  the  satiric  Complaint  of  Nature  (Eng  tr  , 
1908)  and  the  encyclopedic  Anticlaudian  (Eng  tr  , 
1935)  He  is  also  called  Alanus  do  Insulis. 

Alais,  Fraiu  c   bee  Aufcs 

Alajuela  (Alahwft'la),  city  (1944  estimated  pop. 
10,170),  W  central  Costa  Rica,  NW  of  SAN  Josib 
It  is  one  of  the  four  principal  cities  of  tho  central 
plateau  Sugar  is  the  chief  industry 

Alaman,  Lucas  (loo'kus  alitmun'),  1792-1853,  Mexi- 
can historian  and  statesman  As  deputy  to  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  he  failed  to  win  a  hearing  for  the 
insurgents  m  Mexico  He  later  (1822)  organized  in 
London  a  company  to  exploit  Moxu  an  mines  Re- 
turning to  Mexico,  he  was  rmiustei  in  tho  provisional 
government  after  the  fall  of  ITURBIDB  and  was 
until  his  death  active  in  national  and  international 
affairs  Alaman  founded  the  Archive  General  and 
the  National  Museum,  in  Mexico  city  He  wrote 
Dwertacionee  sohre  la  hiatona  de  la  repnbhca  meji- 
cana  (3  vols  ,  1844-49)  and  ffietona  de  Mtjico  des- 
de  1808  (5  vols  ,  1849-52) 

Altmanni  or  Alemanni,  Luigl  (Iwo'jS  alnmkn'nG, 
fllamiin'ne1),  1495-1556,  Italian  poet  He  c onspired 
against  Cardinal  de'  Medici  (later  POPR  Clement 
VII)  and  was  forced  to  flee  to  France,  where  he  was 
patronized  by  Francis  I  lie  wrote  lyrical  verse  of 
polish  and  dignity,  outspoken  satires,  a  long 
poem,  The  Cultivation  of  the  Fields,  inspired  by 
Vergil's  Gcorgics;  and  Ghrone  il  Cortege,  a  roman- 
tic poem  For  a  translation  of  one  of  his  sonnets, 
see  Lorna  de'  Lucchi,  An  Anthology  of  Italian  Poems 
(1922) 

Alameda.  1  (alumfi'du.-ma'du)  City  (1940  pop 
36,256;  1945  special  census  pop  89,906),  W  Calif , 
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on  an  island  just  off  the  eastern  shore  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  me  as  a  town  1854,  as  a  city  1884  A 
residential  city,  with  fine  beaches  and  parks,  it  is 
also  a  manufacturing  and  shipping  center,  with 
shipyards  and  railroad  shops  Shipbuilding  is  its 
chief  industry  Alameda  is  the  seat  of  a  large  U  8 
naval  air  station  (formerly  Benton  Field),  of  a  U  8 
coast  guard  base,  and  of  a  U  S  maritime  school 
The  city  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  bridges 
and  a  tunnel  a  (ahime'du)  Village  (pop  2,691), 
SE  Idaho,  a  suburb  of  Pocatello,  laid  out  1912,  me 
1924 

Alamein  (Ma man',  a-)  or  El  Alamein  (61),  town,  N 
Egypt,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  70  mi  W  of 
Alexandria  It  was  the  site  of  a  decisive  British 
victory  in  the  North  African  campaigns  of  the 
Second  World  War  (see  NORTH  AFIUC-A,  CAM- 
PAIUNH  IN)  In  preparation  for  Marshal  Rommel's 
attack  from  Libya  (begun  May  26,  1942)  the 
British  forces  retreated  into  Egypt  and  by  June 
30  had  sot  up  a  defense  line  extending  35  mi  from 
Alamein  S  to  tho  Qattara  Depression,  a  badland 
whu  h  could  neither  be  c  rossed  nor  flanked  If  this 
position  had  fallen,  the  British  might  have  lost 
Alexandria  and  might  have  been  forced  to  with- 
draw from  North  Afnc  a  The  defenders  at  first  de- 
pended upon  the  depleted  Hth  Army  and  extensive 
mine  fields,  by  September,  however,  British  air 
power  had  ascendancy  In  August,  Gen  Bernard 
L  Montgomery  took  command  of  the  8th  Army, 
newly  supplied  and  with  its  ranks  filled  The 
British  offensive  opened  on  Oct  23  with  tremen- 
dous air  and  artillery  bombardments  The  artillery 
guns  were  concealed,  and  deception  played  a  part 
in  the  victory  Montgomery's  forces  cleared  the 
German  mine  fields  and  on  Nov  1  and  2  burst 
through  the  German  lines  near  the  sea  and  forced 
a  swift  Axis  retreat  out  of  Eg\  pt,  across  Libya,  and 
into  E  Tunisia  Egypt  was  definitely  saved,  and 
with  the  landing  on  Nov  7  and  8  of  American 
troops  in  Algeria  the  Axis  soon  suffered  total  defeat 
in  North  Africa  For  his  victory  Montgomery  was 
made  a  viscount  with  the  title  Montgomery  of 
Alamein 

Alameth  (&!'-),  Benjamite     1  Chron.  7  8. 

Alamgif  soo  AUBANQZEB 

Alammelech  (ulam'ulfik),  town,  NW  Palestine 
Joshua  19  20 

Alamo  (al'umo)  1  Town  (pop  1,137),  co  seat  of 
Crockett  co  ,  W  Tenn  ,  NVV  of  Jackson,  m  a  farm 
area  2  City  (pop  1,944),  extreme  S  Texas,  WNW 
of  Brownsville,  in  the  irrigated  district  of  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  vallev  ,  me-  1924 

Alamo,  the  [Spanish, =cottonwood],  building  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  "the  c  radle  of  Texas  liberty  "  Orig- 
inally constructed  after  1744  as  the  chapel  for  the 
Mission  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  it  was  later  forti- 
fied In  tho  Texas  Revolution,  San  Antonio  was 
taken  by  Texas  revolutionaries  in  Dec  ,  1K35,  and 
was  lightly  garrisoned  When  Santa  Anna  ap- 
proached with  an  army  of  several  thousand  in  l<eb  , 
1836,  only  a  handful  of  men  held  the  Alamo,  and 
confusion,  indifference,  and  hi(  kcnng  among  the 
insurgents  throughout  Texas  prevented  any  help 
going  to  them,  except  for  32  volunteers  from  Gori- 
Zdlea  who  slipped  through  tho  Mexican  Imps  after 
the  siege  had  already  begun  Deft  mg  Santa  Anna's 
demands  for  surrender,  the  Texans  in  tho  fort  de- 
termined to  fight  against  the  hopeless  odds  Tho 
siege,  which  began  Fob  24,  ended  with  hand-to-hand 
fighting  within  tho  avails  on  March  6  William  B 
Travis,  James  Bowie,  David  Crockett,  and  some 
184  other  defenders  were  dead,  but  the  heroic  re- 
sistance* roused  fighting  anger  among  Texans,  who 
six  weeks  later  defeated  the  Mexicans  at  San  Ja- 
tinto,  crying,  "Remember  the  Alamo'"  The  chapel- 
fort  was  bought  by  the  state  in  1884  the  surround- 
ing area  was  added  in  1905,  and  the  whole  was 
restored  and  improved  in  1936-39  See  John  Myers 
Mvers,  The  Alamo  (1948) 

Alamogordo  (al*umug6r'd5,-du),  town  (pop  3,950), 
co,  seat  of  Otcro  co  ,  S  central  N  Mex  ,  near  the 
Sacramento  Mts  ,  settled  1898  It  is  the  trade 
center  of  a  farm,  timber,  and  reci cation  aiea  and 
tho  seat  of  a  state  school  for  the  blind  In  a  remote 
part  of  the  Alamogordo  air  ba.se,  the  first  atomic 
bomb  was  exploded  m  a  tost  which  took  place  on 
July  16,  1945  Near  Alamogordo  are  White  Sands 
National  Monument.  Mescaleio  Apache  Indian 
Reservation,  and  Lincoln  National  Forest  Alamo- 
gordo Darn  is  not  here  but  in  the  Pocos  near  Fort 
Sumner 

Alamo  Heights,  city  (pop  5,700),  S  central  Texas,  a 
suburb  of  San  Antonio,  me  1920 

Alamosa  (alumo'su),  city  (pop  5,bl3,  alt  n  7,500 
ft  ),  co  seat  of  Alamosa  co  ,  S  Colo  ,  on  the  Rio 
Grande  and  in  tho  San  Luis  Valley,  founded  1878 
It  is  the  shipping  and  processing  center  for  a  pros- 
perous farm  and  ranch  area  Adams  State  College 
for  teachors  is  here  Groat  Sand  Dunes  National 
Monument  lies  to  tho  northeast 

Alamoth  (ill'-),  Hebrew  musical  term,  unknown  in 
meaning,  although  some  have  guessed  "soprano," 
connecting  it  with  a  word  for  "maidens  "  It  occurs 
in  1  Chron  15  20  and  m  the  title  of  Ps  46  The 
term  Sheminvth  (shem'K-)  [Heb , -eighth],  m  the 
titles  of  Pss  6  and  12,  has  been  explained  as  "base," 
complementary  to  Alainoth 
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Aland  Islands  (a1und,,6'-),  Finnish  Ahvenanmaa 
(a'vfcnanma'),  Swed  Alandsoerna  (o'lantsu'urna) , 
archipelago  (572  sq  mi  ,  pop  27,676),  in  the  Baltic 
Soa,  between  Sweden  and  *  inland,  at  the  entrance 
of  tho  Gulf  of  Bothnia  It  belongs  to  Finland  The 
chief  town  is  Manehamn  (Finnish  Maarianhamina), 
a  port  on  Aland,  the  largest  of  the  islands  The 
islands  were  early  colonized  by  Swedes,  who  still 
form  a  majority  of  a  population  of  fishermen  and 
farmers  The  importance  of  the  islands  is  strategic 
They  were  ceded  by  Sweden  to  Russia  in  1809  In 
the  Crimean  War  the  Russian  fortifications  -were 
destroyed  (1854),  and  remilitarization  was  for- 
bidden by  the  Treaty  of  Pans  (1856)  With  Fin- 
land, the  archipelago  became  independent  of  Rus- 
sia in  1917  Pro-Swedish  feelings  among  the 
islanders  led  to  a  dispute  between  Sweden  and  Fin- 
land, but  in  1921  the  League  of  Nations  temporarily 
settled  the  case  by  awarding  the  islands  to  Fin- 
land with  an  autonomous  status  and  renewed  tho 
ban  on  their  militarization  A  Finnish-Swedish 
agreement  to  allow  Finland  to  fortify  the  islands 
was  blocked  (May,  1919)  by  Russia  in  the  Council 
of  the  League  Furnish  fortifications  erected  during 
the  Fmmsh-Rusaian  War  (1939-40)  wore  later  dis- 
mantled, and  a  demilitarization  agreement,  signed 
by  Finland  and  Russia  in  Oct  ,  1940,  was  renewed 
after  tho  Second  World  War  Despite  the  continu- 
ing autonomy  of  the  islands,  sentiment  for  greater 
independence  or  for  union  with  Sweden  remains 
strong 

Alans  or  Alani-  see  S  ARM  ATI  A 

Al»rc6n,  Hernando  de  (ernnn'do  da  al.irkSn'),  fl 
1540,  Spanish  explorer  in  the  Southwest  He  was 
given  command  of  a  fleet  that  was  supposed  to 
support  the  land  expedition  of  Francisco  Vasquea 
dc  Co  RON  A  DO  In  the  summer  of  1540  he  sailed  up 
the  Gulf  of  California,  proved  definitely  that  Lower 
California  was  a  peninsula,  not  an  island,  and  dis- 
covered the  Colorado  nvor  He  explored  the  river  a 
few  months  before  Garcia  Lopez  de  CARDENAS 
discovered  the  Grand  Canyon 

Alarc&n,  Pedro  Antonio  de  (pad'r5  anto'nyo),  1833- 
91  Spanish  writer  and  diplomat  He  was  active  in 
politics  during  his  youth  and  became  editor  of  a 
revolutionary  journal  m  Madrid,  later  he  was  am- 
bassador to  several  countries  of  Europe  In  1875 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Spanish  Academy  His  first 
book  was  a  novel.  El  final  de  \  orma  ( 1855),  but  his 
first  important  literary  work  was  the  vcrv  successful 
report  on  the  war  in  Africa  (1860)  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  interesting  books  of  travel  The 
lighter  works  of  Alarc6n,  El  sombrero  dc  tree  picos 
(1874,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Three-cornered  Hat,  Ih91)  and 
El  capitdn  Veneno  (1881,  Kng  tr  Captain  Venom, 
1914)  are  now  best  known  The\  are  short  novels, 
in  whu  h  the  author  shows  a  keen  power  of  observa- 
tion, an  extraordinary  abiht\  to  des<  nbe  with  color 
and  plasticity,  and  a  subtle  humor  Two  of  his 
longer  novels  are  El  escandato  (1875,  Eng  tr  ,  The 
Scandal,  1945)  and  El  mno  de  la  bola  (1880) 

Alarc&n  y  Mendoza,  Juan  Ruiz  de  (hwau'  rooSth'  da 
alarkcm'  e  rnandcVth'i),  d  1W9,  Spanish  dramatic 
poet,  orio  of  tho  groat  literary  figures  of  the 
sigh  de  oro  [golden  age),  b  Mexico  After  a  stay  in 
Spam  (H)00-lb08),  where  he  studied  law,  he  re- 
turned to  Mexico  Disappointed  of  preferment 
there  he  returned  to  Spam  (1613)  and  obtained  a 
minor  post  in  the  Council  of  the  Indies  His  come- 
dies appeared  in  two  volumes  (1628,  1634)  Alar- 
c6n's  carefully  wrought  plays  m  the  classical  tradi- 
tion aio — unlike  those  of  his  great  contemporary, 
Lopo  de  Vega — notable  for  charac  terization  Per- 
haps the  best-known  is  La  vcidad  soap(chosa  [the 
suspicious  tiuthj,  which  was  the  model  for  Cor- 
neille'fi  Le  Mcnteur  (tho  liar|  \moiigtheother8aie 
Las  par  ales  oycn  (the  walk  have  earb]  and  El  antt- 
crislo 

Alanc  I  (a'lurlk),  c  370-410,  Visigothir  king  Ho 
headed  the  Visigothm  troops  seiving  Emperor 
Theodosius  I,  after  whose  death  (395)  they  rebelled 
and  chose  Alanc  as  their  leader  (see  VISIGOTHS) 
Mat ic  devastated  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece 
Stopped,  hut  not  defeated,  by  Snucno,  he  retired 
northward,  and  by  an  agreement  with  the  Eastoin 
emperor,  ARCADIUS,  occupied  Epirus  About  400 
he  invaded  Italy,  where  after  some  mdecisivn  war- 
fare ho  agreed  with  Stihcho  on  a  joint  attac  k  agam&t 
the  Eastern  Empire  This  attack  failed  to  material- 
ize, and  in  408  Alaric  again  left  Epnus  and  invaded 
Italy  Stiluho  persuaded  the  Romans  to  buy 
Alane's  alliance  through  a  huge  pa\  tnent,  but 
shortly  afterward  Emperor  UONOUIIS  had  Stihcho 
exec  uted  for  treason  Alaric  ng.im  turned  on  Rome 
(409)  arid  forced  the  city  to  accept  a  puppet  em- 
peror, Attalus,  whom  he  himself  deposed,  tho  next 
year,  for  disregarding  his  advice  After  the  failure 
of  renewed  negotiations  with  Honorms  (who  all  the 
while  held  out  at  Ravenna)  Alanc  stormed  and 
sacked  Rome  (410)  and  then  marcher!  south  to 
attack  Sicih  and  Africa  A  storm  destroyed  his 
fleet,  and  \laru  ,  having  turned  back,  died  of  an 
illness  His  brother-in-law  Ataulf  was  elected  his 
successor  It  is  said  that  Alanc  was  buiied  with  his 
treasuies  near  Cosetiza  m  the  bed  of  the  Busonto 
river,  which  was  temporarily  diverted  from  its 
course  That  the  secret  might  be  kept,  the  slaves 
emplo\  ed  in  the  labor  were  killed. 
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Alaric  II,  d  507,  Visigothic  king  of  Spain  and  of  S 
Gaul  (c  484-607),  son  and  successor  of  Euric.  He 
issued  (506)  at  Toulouse  the  BREVIARY  OF  A  LA  mo 
for  his  Roman  subjects  Alanc's  adherence  to 
Arianism  gave  CLOVIS  I,  king  of  the  Franks,  an 
easy  pretext  for  attacking  him  m  the  name  of 
orthodoxy  Alaric  was  defeated  and  slam  at 
Vouill6  (507),  and  the  Visigoths  lost  all  their  posses- 
sions in  Gaul  save  Septimania 
Alasco  or  ft  Lasco,  Johannes :  see  LASKI,  JOHN 
AUshehir  or  Alasehir  (both  ft*lashg'hcr,  -sheher'), 
town  (pop  8,88}),  W  Turkey  It  is  a  trade  center. 
The  site  of  ancient  PHILADELPHIA  is  near  by 
Alaska,  U  S  territory  (571,065  sq  mi  ,  with  water 
surface  586,400  sq  mi  ,  1939  pop  72,524,  1949 
estimated  pop  c  92,000),  NW  North  Amenta 
JUNBAU  is  the  capital,  ANCHORAUK  the  largest  city 
Alaska  is  a  huge  block  of  land  at  the  northwest 
extremity  of  the  continent  between  the  Arctic  Ocean 
on  the  north  and  Parific  Ocean  on  the  south  Its 
rugged  ooast  line  in  the  west  thrusts  m  the  Seward 
Peninsula  to  the  Bering  Strait,  which  separates 
it  by  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Asiatic  USSR  The 
strait  widens  to  the  Beiing  Sea,  which  cuts  into 
Alaska  with  Norton  Sound,  below  Seward  Penin- 
sula, and  Bristol  Bay,  just  N  of  the  Alaska  Penin- 
sula Alaska  thrusts  toward  Russia  again  in  the 
Alaska  Peninsula,  which  is  continued  by  the  ALEU- 
TIAN ISLANDS,  reaching  out  toward  the  Russian 
Komandorski  Islands,  they  divide  the  Bering  Sea 
from  the  Pacific  The  south  shore  of  Alaska  13 
deeply  indented  by  Cook  Inlet  and  Prince  Wilham 
Sound,  the  Kenai  Peninsula  between  them,  run- 
ning southwest,  i  ontmues  m  Kodiak  Island  Prince 
William  Sound  is  itself  a  part  of  the  wide  Gulf  of 
Alaska  Where  the  coast  runs  SE  from  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska  lies  the  narrow  Panhandle  of  Alaska,  cut- 
ting into  the  Canadian  province  of  British  Colum- 
bia Except  for  the  Panhandle,  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  Alaska  is  with  Yukon  territory  Not  only  the 
rough  coast  but  the  high  mountain  ranges  of 
Alaska  tut  the  Territory  into  isolated  regions  The 
difficulties  of  communication  are  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  problems  of  Alaska,  air  transport  is 
answering  it  in  part,  and  all  Alaskan  towns  have 
their  much-used  airports,  but  even  so  the  towns 
are  for  the  most  part  isolated,  self-contained  units 
This  is  true  even  in  the  Panhandle,  the  most  popu- 
lous of  the  regions,  with  the  capital  and  others  of 
the  best-known  towns — KETCHIKAN,  old  SITKA,  and 
SKAO.WAY  The  region  is  one  of  a  narrow  coast, 
rising  steeplv  to  the  mountains  of  the  Coast  Range 
and  the  St  Ehas  Mts  ,  and  of  islands  of  the  ALEX- 
ANDER ARCHIPKLAQO  It  is  connected  with  Seattle 
by  Kteaimhips  pl.\ing  the  Inside  Passage  and  is 
more  "civilized  than  the  other  sections  of  Alaska, 
although  tourists  find  the  abrupt  mountains,  the 
dense  forests,  and  the  villages  of  Haida,  Thngjt, 
and  Tsimshian  Indians  exotic  and  remote  The 
climate  is  generally  mild,  and  the  combination 
of  the  Japan  Current  and  the  high  cold  mountains 
on  the  coast  produces  extremely  heavy  rainfall  The 
scenic  wonders  of  mountain  and  fjord  are  augment- 
ed by  the  glaciers  such  as  the  Malaspma  Glacier  at 
the  entrant  e  to  the  Panhandle  and  the  acres  of  blue 
ice  m  Glacier  National  Monument  The  chief 
economic  reliance  of  the  people  is  upon  fish,  notably 
the  Alaska  salmon  Some  riches  still  come  from  the 
mines  that  were  the  spur  for  founding  most  of  the 
towns,  and  the  third  of  the  Alaskan  trilogy  of 
wealth — fish,  minerals,  furs — was  formerly  of  groat 
importance  The  land  is  generally  so  steep  that 
agnc  ulture  is  minimal  This  is  not  true  of  S  central 
Alaska  There,  between  the  mountains  of  the  coast 
and  the  wide  curve  of  the  Alaska  Range,  which 
sweeps  up  to  Mt  McKmlev  (in  MOUNT  McKm- 
LEY  NATIONAL  PARK),  the  highest  point  in  North 
America,  there  are  wide  valleys  that  can  support 
farms,  here  is  the  much-publicized  MATANUSKA 
VALLKV,  with  its  market  center  at  Palmer  Anchor- 
age, the  metropolis  of  the  region,  is  the  larger 
center  for  the  Matanuska  Valley  and,  more  im- 
portant, the  center  for  the  Alaska  RR,  for  airways, 
and  for  US  defense  installations,  it  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  Alaska  Highway  and  continued 
its  wartime  boom  after  the  Sec  ond  World  War  was 
over  The  Kenai  Peninsula  also  has  farmlands 
(mostly  potential)  There  the  port  of  Seward,  hav- 
ing lost  its  commanding  position  as  terminus  of  the 
Alaska  RR  to  Whittier,  fell  back  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  a  highway  Communication  is  essential  to 
the  Alaskan  community  Valde/  on  Prim  c  William 
Sound  is  enhanced  by  the  Richardson  Highway  to 
Fairbanks  (linked  with  the  Alaska  Highway)  Cor- 
dova, which  formerly  was  the  port  for  the  big 
Kennecott  copper  mine  up  the  Copper  river,  was 
injured  bv  the  closing  of  the  mine  and  the  railroad 
to  it  in  1938  and  took  recourse  only  to  sea  communi- 
cations, the  products  of  its  fish  canning  are  taken 
away  by  steamer  Kodiak  also  depends  upon  the 
ocean  lanes  Extreme  W  Alaska  is  dominated  by 
the  ALEUTIAN  RANOB,  which  is  the  spine  of  the 
Alaska  Peninsula  (c  500  mi  long)  and  is  continued 
in  the  graah-covered,  treeless  Aleutian  Islands  The 
climate  there  is  unremittingly  bad.  foggy  and  in  the 
winter  disagreeably  damp  and  cold  and  subject  to 
violent  winds  (the  wilhwaws)  The  native  ALEUTS 
were  the  first  to  feel  the  pressure  of  white  cmliza- 
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tion  when  Russian  fur  traders  came  in  the  18th 
cent.   When  the  hunting  of  the  sea  otter  declined 
in  the  19th  cent    so  did  the  importance  of  the 
islands,   only   to   be  reawakened   when  Japanese 
attack  m  the  Second  World  War  showed  their 
prime  significance  in  strategy     Bloody   fighting 
took  place  on  them  (notably  on  Attu),  and  Dutch 
Harbor  became  a  major  key  of  the  U  S.  defense 
system     On  the  Alaska  Peninsula  recent  volcanic 
action  attracted  much  interest,  particularly  m  the 
Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes  m  1912  (the  area 
is  now  in  Katmai  National  Monument)     North  of 
the  peninsula  is  Bristol  Bay,  where  much  fishing 
goes  on  m  summer     The  Pnbilof  Islands  in  the 
Bering  Sea,  also  belonging  to  the  region  of  W  Alaska, 
are  noted  principally  as  the  source  of  sealskins  and 
the  pelts  of  the  Pnbilof  blue  fox     Farther  to  the 
north  is  the  Soward  Peninsula,  with  the  fabulous 
NOME,  where  gold  was  gathered  on  the  beaches 
after   1899     Except  for  the  gold,   however,    the 
peninsula — mostly  tundra  covered — remained  un- 
oxploited    The-  Eskimo  lives  his  simple  and  efficient 
life  on  the  peninsula  and  the  islands  off  the  coast 
and  gets  his  food  from  the  surrounding  waters. 
The    interior    of    Alaska,    between    the    ALASKA 
RANGE  in  the  south  and  tho  BROOKS  RANQK  m  the 
north,  was  also  opened  to  settlement  by  the  dis- 
covery of  gold,  and  gold  in  early  1950  was  still  the 
major  product  of  FAIRBANKS,  the  metropolis  of 
the  interior    Some  agriculture  had,  however,  been 
developed  around  Fairbanks  m  tho  valley  of  the 
Tanana  river  (a  tributary  of  the  Yukon) ,  and  more 
was  anticipated,  it  was  argued  that  farming  could 
be  developed  in  much  of  the  whole  Yukon  valley, 
famed  mostly  in  the  past  for  its  furs  and  for  its 
gold  fields     The  climate  of  the  interior  is  conti- 
nental, with  an  intensified  effect,  the  summers  are 
short  but  very  hot,  the  winters  long  and  very  cold 
Arctic  Alaska,  N  of  the  Brooks  Range,  is,  contrary 
to  popular  belief,  not  so  c  old  as  the  interior    It  is, 
however,  mostly  BARKEN  GROUNDS,  cut  by  numer- 
ous short  rivers  and  one  long  river  (tho  Colville) 
The  northernmost  reac  h  of  Alaska  is  Point  Barrow 
If  the  arctic  regions  are  defined  as  the  region  N  of 
the  Arctic  Circle  rather  than  N  of  the  Brooks 
Range,  they  include  lands  that  are  usable  for  grow- 
ing potatoes  and  other  vegetables     Alaska,  which 
still  seems  a  remote  land  to  most  of  the  people  of 
tho  United  States,  was  first  reached  by  white  men 
not  from  the  United  States  or  Canada,  but  from 
Russia    The  adventurous  and  disastrous  voyage  of 
Vitus   BERING   and   Aleksandr   Chmkov  in    1741 
cupped  the  march  of  Russian  traders  across  Siberia 
The  survivors   who  returned   with  fine  soa-otter 
skins  started  a  rush  of  fur  traders  (the  promyahlen- 
mki)  to  the  Aleutian  Islands     Rough,  resourceful 
men,  they  suivived  great  hardships  to  take  away 
fortunes  m  fur     Their  hardships  were,  however, 
mild  m  comparison  with  the  harsh  treatment  they 
gave  the  unfortunate  natives    The  trade  was  later 
organized  by  mere  hants  with  larger  interests  m  the 
reign  of  Catherine  II    Gngon  SHI  LIUKHOV  in  1784 
founded  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  Alaska 
on  Kodiak  in  1784     He  sought  a  monopoly  of  the 
fur  trade  and  sent  (1791)  to  Alaska  the  man  who 
was  to  dominate  Russian  days  there,  Aleksaudr 
BARANOV    The  monopoly  was  granted  to  the  Rus- 
sian American  Company  in  1799,  and  it  was  Bara- 
nov  who  directed  its  activities  in  Alaska    Sitka  was 
founded  in  1799  as  his  capital  and  was  rebuilt  after 
destruction  by  the  Indians  in  1802    From  a  "castle" 
at  Sitka,  Baranov  ruled,  extending  the  Russian 
trade  far  down  the  coast  and  even,  after  several 
unsuccessful  attempts,  founded  (1812)  a  farming 
settlement   at    lloss    in    Alta   California      Earlier 
Nikolai  Rezanov  had  visited  San  Franc  isco  and  in 
1806  obtained  food  from  the  Spanish  there  for  the 
then-starving  Sitka      Rivalry  for  the  Northwest 
coast  was  strong  even  before  the  Russian  monop- 
oly was  created,  for  not  only  the  long-established 
Spanish  but  newly  come  British  and  U  S    vessels 
were  venturing  in  the  N  Pacific     The  voyage  of 
Capt  James  COOK  brought  him  to  Alaskan  waters 
in  1778    His  explorations  were  followed  by  others, 
notably  George  VANCOUVER   Canadian  fur  traders 
pushed  across  the  continent  in  the  wake  of  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  and  the  American  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  had  been  followed  by  the  found- 
ing of  the  short-lived  post  at  Astoria     A  clash  of 
interests  occurred     Baranov  was  removed  from 
his  post  in  1818  and  Russian  naval  officers  on  de- 
tached   service- — most    prominent    among    them 
Baron  Wrangel — took  charge  of  the  colony,  which 
was  by  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  m  1824  limited  definitely  to  lat  54° 
40'  N     Aheady  the  Russians  had  begun  to  with- 
draw from  the  American  coast,  and  Alaska  settled 
into  a  long  period  of  decline     As  the  Crimean  War 
threatened ,     the     Russian     American     Company 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, but  its  precarious  position  was  obvious,  and 
after  the  war  Russia  undertook  to  dispose  of  Alaska 
altogether    The  monopoly  was  withdrawn  in  1863 
In  1867  the  territory  was  bought  by  the  United 
States  for  $7,200,000   The  purchase  was  due  al- 
most solely  to  the  determined  energy  of  Secretary 
of  State  William  H    Seward,  and  for  many  years 
afterward — even  after  Alaska  had  begun  to  return 


fortunes  in  gold  and  fish— the  land  was  sometimi 
derisively  called  Seward 'a  Folly  or  Se  ward's  Icebo 
Immediately  there  was  no  return,  and  Alaska  wi 
neglected  The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  u 
honted  the  Russian  commercial  rights  but  was  n< 
active  The  US  army  officially  had  Alaska  i 
charge  until  1876,  when  scandals  caused  the  soldie 
to  bo  withdrawn.  After  a  small  lapse  when  goven 
ment  resided  only  in  customs  men,  the  navy  wi 
given  charge  in  1879  Most  of  the  territory  was  n< 
even  known,  although  the  British  (notably  8 
John  Franklin  and  Capt  F  W.  Beechey)  ha 
early  explored  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  an 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  men  Robert  Campbe 
and  Alexander  Murray  had  explored  the  Yukoi 
where  Fort  Yukon  was  founded  in  1847  It  wi 
not  until  after  gold  was  discovered  m  the  Junes 
region  in  1880  that  Alaska  was  given  a  govern* 
and  a  feeble  local  administration  by  the  Organ 
Act  of  1884  Missionaries,  who  had  come  to  tl 
region  in  the  late  '70s,  exercised  considerable  u 
fluenco  Most  influential  of  them  all  was  Sheldc 
Jackson,  best  known  for  his  introduction  of  reii 
deer  to  help  the  Alaskan  Eskimo,  beggared  by  tl 
wanton  destruction  of  the  fur  seals  Tho  soahc 
was  the  subject  of  along  international  controvert 
(the  BERING  SEA  FUR-SEAL  CONTROVERSY),  whic 
was  not  ended  until  after  gold  had  changed  Alasl 
permanently  Paradoxically,  the  first  finds  thi 
had  tremendous  influence  on  Alaska  were  not  i 
Alaska  at  all,  but  m  Canada  The  development  i 
Fortymi  lo  Creek  and  in  the  upper  Yukon  area  pr 
pared  the  way  for  tho  great  Klondike  stn  ke  of  189' 
which  brought  a  stampede  Most  of  the  mmei 
were  from  the  United  States,  and  most  of  thei 
came  through  Alaska  The  big  dibcovenes  i 
Alaska  itself  followed— Nome  in  1899,  Fairbanl 
in  1902  The  miners  and  prospectors — the  sou 
doughs — took  over  Alaska,  and  the  era  of  the  TOUR 
mining  camps  reached  its  height,  this  was  th 
Alaska  of  Jack  London,  Rex  Beach,  and  romanci 
It  was  also  lawless,  and  a  criminal  code  was  b< 
latodly  applied  in  1899  Not  until  1906  did  Alask 
get  a  territorial  representative  in  Congress,  an 
self-government  was  not  established  then  Th 
vexed  question  of  the  boundary  between  the  Pai 
handle  of  Alaska  and  British  Columbia,  know 
usually  as  tho  Alaska  Boundary  Coutroversj 
was  settled  m  1903  by  the  Alaska  Boundary  Tr 
bunal,  a  six-man  board  made  up  of  three  American 
(Elihu  Root,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  Georg 
Turner)  and  three  representatives  of  Canadiar 
British  interests  (Viscount  Alvorston,  Sir  Louis  ^ 
Jette,  and  A  B  Ayleaworth),  the  decision  wa 
generally  favorable  to  Alaska  A  period  of  rapi 
bmldm«  and  development  began  Mining,  requn 
ing  heavy  financing,  passed  into  tho  hands  c 
Eastern  capitalists,  notably  the  monopolist! 
Alaska  Syndicate  Opposition  to  tho  "interests 
became  the  burning  issuo  in  Alaska  and  wa 
catapulted  into  national  U  S  politics  in  the  charge 
and  counter-charges  about  the  giving  of  Alaska 
coal  lands  to  the  large  companies  and  their  cohort* 
Gifford  Pmchot  ancf  R  A  Balhnger  were  the  clue 
antagonists,  and  this  was  a  major  issue  on  whic] 
Theodore  Roosevelt  split  with  President  W  H 
Taft  Taft  was  defeated  m  the  1912  election  Be 
fore  that  time  a  new  era  had  begun  for  Alaska  wit! 
the  establishment  of  local  government  in  191' 
(Juneau  had  officially  replaced  Sitka  as  capital  n 
1900  and  had  begun  to  function  as  capital  in  1906) 
The  building  of  the  Alaska  RR  from  Seward  t« 
Fairbanks  was  commenced  with  government  fund 
in  1915  Already,  however,  the  flush  of  gold  feve 
had  begun  to  die,  and  Alaska  receded  into  one  o 
its  periods  of  lull  The  fishing  industry,  quietlj 
going  forward  m  the  noise  of  gold  lushes,  had  be 
come  the  major  Alaskan  industry,  which  it  atil 
remained  in  1950  Mining  was  revived  by  use  o 
tho  deep-dredging  process  in  the  1920s,  and  th< 
rise  in  the  price  of  gold  in  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt'- 
New  Deal  also  aided  the  mines  Alaska's  latest 
lull  was  ended  by  its  gieatcst  boom  on  the  approach 
of  the  Second  World  War  Already  devolopmenl 
of  transo<  eamc  aviation  had  pointed  out  the  value 
of  arctic  bases,  and  the  threat  of  the  Japanese 
showed  glaringly  tho  importance  of  Alaska  to  the 
defense  of  North  America  The  Japanese  did  ac 
tually  get  a  foothold  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  HI 

1942  and  were  ousted  only  after  hard  fighting  in 

1943  More  important,  Alaska  became  an  arsenal, 
and  money  poured  in  for  creation  of  army  camps, 
naval  bases,  and  air  bases     Still  more  important, 
tho  Alaska  Highway  was  built,  supplying  a  still- 
weak   but   much-needed  link  in  communication 
The  growth  of  air  travel  in  the  period  between  the 
wars  created   a  modern   transport  net,   but  still 
more  transportation  means  were  needed  to  forward 
the  anticipated  settlement  schemes     The  perma- 
nent defense  bases,  the  Umv  of  Alaska,  the  success 
of  arctic  farming  in  Siberia — all   brightened  the 
hopes  for  more  development  of  farming  and  the 
growth  of  stable  settlements     Alaskans  in   1946 
voted  in  favor  of  statehood  and  in  1950  were  look- 
ing forward  confidently  to  entrance  into  the  Union 
m  the  future.  See  W  W  Woollen,  The  Innde  Pot- 
aoge  to   Akwha,    179V-19VO   (1924),   Jeanette   P. 
Nichols,  Alaska,  a  History  (1924) ,  Merle  Colby  and 
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Federal  Writers'  Project,  A  Guide  to  Alaska,  Last 
Amencan  Frontier  (1939,  new  ed.,  1941),  Stuart 
Ramsay  Tompkins,  Alaska  Promyshlennik  and 
Sourdough  (1945;,  Herbert  H  Hifscher,  Alaska 
Now  (1948) 

Alaska,  University  of,  at  College,  near  Fairbanks, 
land  grant  and  territorial,  coeducational,  chartered 
1917,  opened  1922  as  Alaska  Agricultural  College 
and  School  of  Mines  It  became  a  university  in 
1935  and  has  a  school  of  mines,  extension  services 
m  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  mines,  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  a  museum,  a  geo- 
physical observatory,  and  a  seismograph  It  co- 
operates m  research  projects  with  government  and 
private  institutions 

Alaska  Highway,  1,527  mi  long,  from  Dawson 
Creek,  British  Columbia,  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska 
Built  (March-Get,  1942)  m  the  Second  World 
War  by  U  8  troops  to  supply  the  forces  in  Alaska, 
it  was  a  significant  engineering  feat  be<  ause  of  the 
difficulties  of  terrain  and  weather  A  Canadian 
road  already  connected  Dawson  Creek  with  Ed- 
monton, Alta  The  Hainos  Cutoff  connects  the 
Alaska  Highway  with  the  Panhandle  of  Alaska 
In  the  last  stretch  to  Fairbanks  the  road  used  the 
previously  built  Richardson  Highway  In  1946 
the  Canadian  part  of  the  road  was  transferred  to 
Canadian  control  It  was  formerly  called  the 
Alaska  Military  Highway,  the  Alaskan  Interna- 
tional Highway,  and  the  Alcan  Highway  See 
P  H  Godsell,  The  Romance  of  the  Alaska  Highway 
(1944) 

Alaska  Range,  8  central  Alaska,  rising  to  the  high- 
est mountain  in  North  America,  Mt  McKmley 
The  range  divides  S  central  Alaska  from  the  great 
plateau  of  the  interior 

Alastor  (ula'stur),  in  Greek  mythology,  the  spirit 
of  vengeance  It  is  an  epithet  applied  to  Zeus  or 
anv  other  god  in  his  aspect  as  avenger  and  m  also 
sometimes  applied  to  the  evildoer  who  is  subject 
to  vengeance  Another  mythological  Alastor,  the 
brother  of  Nestor,  was  killed  by  Hercules 

Ala-Tau  (a'la-tou')  [Turki,=snowy  peak],  six  lofty 
mountain  langes  of  contial  Asia  In  general  they 
are  near  Lake  Issyk  Kul  and  belong  to  the  Tien 
Shan  system  All  are  economically  unproductive 
and  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Turki-speaking  pas- 
toral tribes  The  Dzunganan  Ala-Tau  (zoonga'- 
reiin)  is  for  130  mi  the  border  between  the  Kazakh 
SSR  and  Sinkiang  prov  ,  China,  and  rises  to  16,550 
ft  This,  the  northernmost  branch  of  the  Tien 
Shan,  extends  from  southwest  to  northeast  c  250 
mi  The  Kungei  Ala-Tau  (kotmg-g.V),  a  branch  of 
the  Tien  Shan,  rises  to  16,360  ft  and  lies  north  of 
the  lake  It  extends  from  east  to  west  1 30  mi  and 
forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  Kirghiz 
SSR  and  the  Kazakh  SSR  The  Kuznetsk  Ala-Tau 
(kooznelsk'),  SW  Sihena,  Russian  SFSR,  rises  to 
6,890  ft  It  extends  generally  from  north  to  south 
c  250  mi  The  Talass  Ala-Tau  (talasO,  a  range  of 
the  Tien  Shan,  Kirghiz  SSR,  rises  to  13,200  ft  and 
extends  from  east  to  west  c  150  mi  The  Terskei 
Ala-Tau  (tdr'ska),  in  the  Kirghiz  SSR,  rises  to 
16,440ft  and  lies  south  of  the  lake  It  extends  from 
east  to  west  225  mi  The  Trans-Ill  Ala-Tau  (trans'- 
elf>'),  a  range  of  the  Tien  Shan  in  the  Kazakh  SSR, 
rises  to  16,460  ft  and  extends  from  east  to  west 
some  250  mi  more  or  loss 

Alatyr  (ttlutlr'),  city  (pop  c  26,000),  Chuvash 
ASSR,  E  European  RSFSR,  at  the  jum  tion  of  the 
Alatyr  and  Sura  rivers  It  is  an  agricultural  center, 
founded  m  1552 

Alava   see  BASQUE  PROVINCES 

Alba  or  Alva,  Fernando  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  duque 
de  (al'bu,  al'vu,  Span  both  fPrnhu'dfi  ul'varath 
da  tola'dho  doo'ka  da  al'va),  1508-82,  Spanish 
general  After  a  distinguished  military  career  m 
Germany  and  Italy,  Alba  returned  to  Spain  as 
adviser  to  King  Philip  II  Advocating  a  stern 
policy  toward  the  rebels  against  Spain  in  the 
NETHERLANDS,  he  was  appointed  (1567)  captain 
general  there,  with  full  c  ivil  and  military  powers 
The  regent,  MARGARKT  OK  PARMA,  opposed  him 
and  resigned,  and  Alba  became  regent  and  governor 
general  A  religious  fanatu  and  ruthless  absolutist, 
he  set  out  to  crush  the  Netherlanders'  attempts  to 
gam  religious  toleration  and  political  self-govern- 
ment The  special  court  he  set  up  at  Brussels, 
popularly  known  as  the  Court  of  Blood,  spread 
terror  through  the  provinces,  where  Alba's  name 
is  still  remembered  with  loathing  Some  18,000 
persons  wore  executed  (among  them  the  popular 
EGMONT  and  HOORN),  and  their  properties  were 
confiscated  Increased  taxation  also  fanned  popu- 
lar resentment  Several  cities  rebelled,  but  were 
punished  with  much  bloodshed,  and  the  forces  of 
WILLIAM  THE  SILENT,  who  had  invaded  the  Nether- 
lands, were  defeated  Nevertheless,  after  six  years 
of  his  rule,  Alba  found  the  Netherlands  more 
resolutely  opposed  to  Spanish  rule  than  ever,  while 
at  the  court  of  Philip  II  he  was  accused  of  having 
compromised  the  royalist  cause  His  resignation 
(1673)  was  accepted,  and  Requesens  was  appointed 
m  his  stead  In  1580  Philip  again  resorted  to  him 
for  the  conquest  of  Portugal  After  seizing  Lisbon, 
Alba  permitted  a  massacre  of  the  citizens. 

Albacete  (albath&'ta),  city  (pop.  50,667),  capital  of 
Albacete  prov.,  SE  Spain,  in  Murcia,  at  the 
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Southeast  end  of  La  Mancha  plateau  Under  the 
Moors,  Albacete  was  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
MUKCIA,  with  which  it  was  incorporated  (1269) 
into  Castile  The  city  now  has  a  modern  aspect 
and  is  mainly  an  agricultural  center 

albacore   see  TUNA 

Alba-Iuha  (al'ba-yoo'lyo),  Hung  Gyulafehendr,  Ger 
Karlsburg,  city  (pop  14,420),  central  Rumania,  m 
Transylvania  It  is  the  center  of  a  wine-producing 
region  The  Roman  Apulum,  it  was  destroyed 
several  tunes  m  its  history  It  was  the  seat  of  the 
princes  of  Transylvania  and  has  many  historic 
monuments  The  Karlsburg  fortress  was  built  by 
Emperor  Charles  VI 

Alba  Longa  (al'bu  16ng'gu),  city  of  ancient  Latium, 
in  the  Alban  Hills  near  Lake  Albano,  c  12  mi  SE 
of  Rome  It  was  a  city  before  1100  B  C  and  ap- 
parently was  then  the  most  powerful  in  Latium 
Legend  says  it  was  founded  by  Ascanms,  son  of 
Aeneas,  that  Romulus  and  Remus  were  born  here, 
and  that  it  was  thus  the  mother  city  of  Rome 
Tradition  also  said  that  Tullus  Hostihus,  king  of 
Rome,  razed  it  in  665  B  C  Possibly  Rome  was 
founded  from  Alba  Longa,  and  certainly  the 
Romans  destroyed  it  (c  600  B  C  ') 

Alban,  Saint,  3d  or  4th  cent ,  traditionally  the  first 
British  martyr  He  lived  and  died  at  Verulamium, 
now  St  Albans  Feast  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
June  22,  Church  of  England,  June  17 

Albanel,  Charles  (sharl  albaneT),  1616-96,  French 
missionary  explorer  in  Canada,  a  Jesuit  priest 
After  arrival  in  Canada  (1649),  he  was  stationed 
many  years  at  Tadoussac  and  explored  the  sur- 
rounding wildei  ness  At  the  time  when  the  British 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  beginning  operations, 
he  was  a  leader  of  a  French  party  that  went  (1671- 
72)  by  the  Saguenay  river,  Mistassim  Lake,  and 
the  Rupert  river  to  Hudson  Bay  The  region  was 
claimed  foi  France  On  another  journey  there  he 
was  captured  (1674)  by  the  British  and  taken  to 
England  After  returning  (1676)  to  Canada,  he 
served  at  missions  in  the  West  and  died  at  Sault 
Ste  Marie 

Albani,  Francesco  (franchas'ko  alba'nC),  1578-1660, 
Italian  painter,  fellow  student  with  Guido  Rem 
under  Calvaert  and  Lodovico  Carracci  He  won 
fame  by  completing  the  painting  in  the  chapel  of 
San  Diego  in  the  national  Spanish  church  at  Rome, 
which  Annibale  Carracei  had  begun  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Guido  Rem,  Albani  painted  a  pic  ture  of 
the  Assumption  in  the  manner  of  Carracci  His 
allegorical  pic  tures  of  The  Four  Elements  are  noted 
His  style  is  graceful  and  charming 

Albani,  Madame  ('ilba'ne),  1852-1930,  stage  name 
of  Mane  Louise  Emma  Cfecile  Lajeunesse,  Cana- 
dian operatic  soprano  She  studied  with  Francesco 
Lamperti  in  Milan,  made  her  debut  in  Messina 
(1870),  and  afterward  sang  with  great  success  both 
in  Europe  arid  in  the  United  States  Her  last 
triumph  came  as  Isolde  in  Berlin  (1896),  with  Jean 
de  Reszke  as  Tristan  She  was  made  Dame  of  the 
British  Empire  in  1925  See  her  reminiscences, 
Forty  Years  of  Song  (1911) 

Albania,  (alba'nyli.)  Albanian  Shgipnija  or  Shqi- 
pena,  republic  (10,629  sq  mi  ,  estimated  pop 
1,120,000),  SE  Europe,  on  the  Adriatic  coast  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  between  Yugoslavia  (north)  and 
Greece  (south)  Tirana  is  the  capital  As  a  region, 
Albania  is  often  understood  to  extend  deeply  into 
SW  Yugoslavia  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  into  NW 
Greece,  in  both  these  countries  there  arc  con- 
siderable Albanian  minorities  Save  for  a  fertile 
coastal  strip  Albania  is  rugged  and  mountainous, 
rising  m  the  north  to  more  than  8,000  ft  Agri- 
culture (corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  stock  raising)  is 
the  chief  occupation  There  are  valuable  mineral 
deposits  (copper  and  bituminous  coal),  as  yet  only 
partly  exploited  A  hydroelectric  power  plant  was 
begun  in  1947  Communications  are  poor  except 
for  the  roads  linking  the  chief  inland  cities  (Tirana, 
Scutari,  Elbasan,  Kontsa,  and  Argyrokastron)  and 
the  main  ports  (Durazzo,  Valona,  and  Sarando) 
The  Drin  (north)  and  tho  Voyutsa  (south)  are  the 
chief  rivers  The  Shkumbi  n\er  cuts  Albania  ap- 
proximately into  halves,  it  also  separates  speakers 
of  tho  northern  dialect  (Gheg)  from  speakers  of  the 
southern  dialect  (Tosk)  of  the  Albanian  language, 
which  belongs  to  the  Illynan  subfamily  of  Indo- 
European  languages  (see  LANGUAGE,  table)  Some 
Greek  is  spoken  m  the  south  The  people  are  mainly 
hill  tribes  of  very  ancient  stock  About  60  percent 
are  Moslem,  about  20  percent  Orthodox,  and 
about  10  percent  Roman  Catholic  The  region, 
which  anciently  comprised  parts  of  ILLYHIA  and 
EPIRUS,  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  for  its 
mines  The  coastal  towns,  Epidamnus  (see  DU- 
RAZZO) and  APOLLONIA,  were  colonies  of  Corcyra 
(Corfu)  and  Corinth,  but  the  interior  formed  an  in- 
dependent kingdom,  which  reached  its  height  in  the 
3d  cent  B  C  Fought  over  by  Macedonia  and 
Rome,  the  country  was  under  at  least  nominal 
Roman  rule  by  the  1st  cent.  AD  In  fact,  the 
Albanian  mountain  tnbea  were  never  fully  subdued 
by  any  of  their  many  conquerors,  and  the  chieftains 
of  their  clans  throughout  the  centuries  retained 
much  authority.  After  being  occupied  (5th  cent ) 
by  the  Ostrogoths,  Albania  was  reconquered  (535) 
for  the  Byzantine  Empire  by  Justinian  I  Byzantine 
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control  was  effective  in  the  coastal  cities,  but  was 
chronically  superseded,  inland,  by  the  Serbs  and 
the  Bulgars  As  the  bridgehead  (across  the  Strait 
of  Otranto)  of  Italian  influence  in  the  Balkans, 
Albania  became  after  the  llth  cent  the  theater  of 
international  rivalries  Venice  established  autono- 
mous colonies  at  Sc  UTARI  and  Alessio,  Almalfi  es- 
tablished its  power  at  Durazzo  In  1082  the  Nor- 
mans under  ROBERT  Guise  AHD  began,  with  fluc- 
tuating success,  to  dispute  Albania  with  Byzantium 
Their  efforts  were  continued  by  the  Neapolitan 
Angevins  Charles  I  of  Naples  was  proclaimed 
(1272)  king  of  Albania,  however,  m  the  14th  cent 
the  Serbs  under  Stephen  Dushan  conquered  most 
of  the  country  and  the  Turks  began  their  conquest. 
The  Angevin  domains  were  soon  reduced  to 
Durazzo,  which  in  1363  passed  to  a  local  lord  The 
stout  resistance  to  the  Turks  led  by  the  Albanian 
national  hero,  SCANDERBECS,  supported  by  Venice 
and  Naples,  collapsed  in  1478,  when  Albania  passed 
under  Ottoman  rule  Durazzo,  acquired  by  Venice 
m  1392,  held  out  against  the  Turks  till  1501  Otto- 
roan  domination  lasted  longer  and  influenced  the 
country  more  deeply  than  that  of  any  other  foreign 
power  Islam  became  tho  majority  religion  Nu- 
merous local  revolts  were  suppressed  Early  in  the 
19th  cent  ALI  PASHA  ruled  Albania  like  a  sovereign, 
but  was  at  last  brought  to  ruin  by  the  Porte  The 
first  of  the  BALKAN  WARS  gave  the  Albanians  the 
opportunity  to  proclaim  (1912)  their  independence 
An  international  control  commission  traced  the 
borders  of  Albania  in  1913  and  destroyed  the  dream 
of  a  Greater  Albania  by  assigning  large  tracts  to 
Montenegro,  Serbia,  and  Greece  In  the  Second 
Balkan  War  (1913)  Albania  was  occupied  by  the 
Serbs  In  1914  WILLIAM,  PRINCE  OF  WIED,  became 
king  of  Albania,  but  he  waw  soon  expelled  by  his  pre- 
mier. ESHAO  PASHA  The  First  World  War  having 
begun,  Albania  was  occupied  by  Serbs,  Montene- 
grins, Greeks,  and  Italians,  these,  though  allied, 
conflicted  in  their  interests  In  1916  the  Bulgarians 
and  Austnans  entered  Albania,  which  remained  a 
battleground  till  the  end  of  the  war  The  borders  of 
1913  were  subsequently  reestablished,  with  minor 
changes  Proclaimed  a  republic  (1925),  Albania 
was  again  made  a  kingdom  under  Zoo  in  1928  In 
April,  1939,  Italy,  which  had  come  to  exert  a  virtual 
pro  tec  torate  over  the  country,  occupied  Albania 
and  united  it  with  the  Italian  crown  The  chronic 
dispute  between  Albania  and  Greece  regarding 
their  respective  minorities  furnished  a  convenient 
pretext  for  the  Italian  attack  on  Greece  in  1940  in 
the  Second  World  War,  S  Albania  again  became 
the  scene  of  heavy  fighting  The  Albanian  puppet 
government  declared  war  on  the  \llies  in  1940,  but 
anti-fascist  resistance  forces  later  fought  guerrilla 
warfare  against  the  Axis  Powers  1  he  strongest  of 
these  groups,  led  by  Enver  Hoxha,  was  radically 
leftist  W  hen  Allied  task  forces  landed  late  in  1944, 
Hoxha's  partisans  seized  most  of  Albania  and  es- 
tablished (1946)  a  republic  Under  Hoxha's  presi- 
dency a  Communist  one-partv  government  was  im- 
posed Guided  by  the  COMINJORM,  Albanian 
foreign  policy  clashed  with  British,  Greek,  and 
Yugoslav  interests  See  Hose  Wilder  Lane,  The 
Peaks  of  Shala  (1922),  Ferdinand  Schevill,  History 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  (1922),  E  P  Stickney, 
Southern  Albania  or  Northern  Epirus  in  European 
International  Affairs,  1912-1923  (1920) 

Albania  (alba'neu),  ancient  name  of  a  region  in  the 
E  Caucasus,  bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea  It  is 
now  largely  comprised  in  the  Azerbaijan  SSR 
The  Albanian  or  Caspian  Gates  (Latin  Albaniae 
Pylae)  are  probably  identical  with  the  Iron  Gates 
at  DKKHKNT,  RSFSR 

Albano,  Lake  (alba'no),  picturesque  crater  lake 
central  Italy,  m  the  Alban  Hills  15  mi  SE  of  Rome 
It  is  c  6  mi  in  circumference  An  underground 
tunnel  built  in  tho  4th  cent  B  C  is  still  its  only 
outlet  ALBA  LONCJA  was  located  near  the  lake 
South  of  the  lake  is  Albano  Lazmle,  a  small  town 
on  the  Appian  Way,  noted  for  the  beautiful  villas 
built  here  b\  the  ancient  Romans  There  are 
several  Roman  remains 

Albany,  Alexander  Stuart  or  Stewart,  duke  of.  see 
STUART  OR  STKWART,  Ai  EXANDFH 

Albany,  Louisa,  countess  of  (61'brtne),  1752-1824, 
wife  of  Charles  Edward  STUART  (the  Young  Pre- 
tender), solf-st\led  count  of  Albany,  daughter  of  a 
German  noble,  the  prince  of  Stolberg-Gedorn 
Married  in  1772,  she  was  made  unhappy  by  her 
dissolute  husband,  left  him  after  eight  voars,  and 
became  the  mistress  of  the  poet  Vittono  Alfien 
until  his  death  in  1803  After  that  she  was  mistress 
of  a  French  artist,  Francois  Fabro  Secret  mar- 
riages with  both  men  were  rumored,  but  not  well 
attested  See  biographies  by  Vernon  Lee  (pseud  of 
Viola  Paget,  1884)  and  Margaret  Mitchmer  Q937) 

Albany,  Robert  Stuart  or  Stewart,  1st  duke  of: 
see  STUART  OR  STFWART,  ROBERT 

Albany,  ancient  and  literary  name  of  Scotland 
Variants  are  Alban  and  Albm.  ALBION  usually 
refers  to  England 

Albany,  poit  (pop  4,761),  Western  Australia,  SSE  of 
Perth  and  on  Princess  Royal  Harbour  of  King 
George  Sound  Founded  m  1826  as  a  penal  colony, 
it  is  the  oldest  settlement  m  the  state.  It  is  a  rail 
terminus.  Fruit  is  the  chief  export. 
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Albany.  1  Residential  city  (pop.  11,403),  W  Calif., 
on  San  Francisco  Bay  adjoining  Berkeley ,  me  1908 
A  IT  S  Dept  of  Agriculture  research  laboratory  is 
here  a  City  (pop  19,055),  co  seat  of  Dougherty 
co  ,  SW  Ga  ,  on  the  Flint  river,  founded  1836,  me 
184 1  It  is  an  industrial  city  in  a  productive  coastal- 

±m  pecan  area  Meat  packing  is  done  here,  and 
nery  is  produced  Albany  is  also  a  tourist  center, 
the  transportation  point  for  near-bv  Radium 
Springs,  a  popular  resort  Chehaw  State  Park  is 
just  east  Albany  State  College  (Negro,  coeduca- 
tional, 1903)  is  here  3  Town  (pop  1,023),  E  Ind  , 
NE  of  Muncie  4  Town  (pop  1,259),  ro  seat  of 
Clinton  co  ,  S  Ky  ,  SSW  of  Danville,  in  the  Cumber- 
land foothills  near  the  Tenn  line  The  area  was 
settled  c  1800  and  yields  timber,  coal,  and  farm 
produce  6  City  (pop  2,010),  co  seat  of  Gentry 
ro  ,  NW  Mo  ,  on  the  East  Fork  of  the  Grand  and 
NE  of  St  Joseph,  in  a  farm  area,  founded  c  1845 
6  City  (pop  U0.577),  state  capital,  and  co  seat  of 
Albany  co  ,  K  N  Y  ,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son In  1609  Henry  Hudson  visited  the  site,  and 
five  years  later  the  Dutch  built  Fort  Nassau  on 
Castle  Island  for  their  fur  trade  In  162.1  several 
Walloon  families  began  a  permanent  settlement 
at  the  Dutch  post  here,  Fort  Orange,  which  was 
renamed  Albany  (1064)  when  the  English  took 
control  Albany  was  chartered  as  a  city  m  1680 
and  was  made  the  state  capital  in  1797  It  was 
long  important  as  a  fur-trading  center  and  was 
active  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  In  1754 
the  ALBANY  CONGRRSS  met  here  The  city's  trade 
grew  with  the  development  of  the  state  and  of 
transportation,  particularly  after  the  opening  of 
the  Champiam  and  Erie  canals  in  the  1820s  A 
port  of  entry,  it  has  much  shipping,  industry,  and 
trade,  with  oil  refineries  and  railroad  shops  Its 
products  me  lude  machinery,  chemicals,  paper,  and 
wood  products  Albany  is  the  seat  of  the  New  York 
State  College  for  Teachers,  of  the  observatory 
(Dudley  Observatory)  and  the  schools  of  pharmacy, 
law,  and  medicine  of  Union  Umv  (see  UNION  COL- 
LEGE), and  of  the  Albany  Institute  of  History  and 
Art  Dominating  the  city  is  the  rapitol  (built  1867- 
98  7  City  (pop  5,054).  co  seat  of  Linn  co  ,  NW 
Oregon,  on  the  Willamette  and  S  of  Salem,  founded 
1848,  me  1864  It  is  a  trade  center  in  a  fertile  area 
of  farms  and  orchards  The  state  Republican  party 
was  organized  here  in  1856  8  City  (pop  2,230), 
co  seat  of  Shackolford  ro  ,  N  Texas,  NE  of  Abilene 
The  frontier  army  post,  Fort  Griffin,  occupied  from 
1867  to  1881,  waw  in  the  county  Albany,  earlier  a 
center  of  rant  lung  and  salt-working,  is  still  proud 
oi  the  fine  Hereford  cattle  bred  here  but  is  also  a 
farm  market  and  refines  oil  from  near-by  fields 

Albany,  river  rising  m  W  central  Ontario  and  flowing 
oast  and  northeast  c  610  mi  to  the  west  side  of 
James  Bay  The  Konogami,  Little  Current,  and 
Ogoki  rivers  are  its  chief  tributaries  The  n  vor  was 
named  for  the  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  later 
James  II 

Albany,  Fort,  fur-trading  post,  central  Out  ,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Albany  river  on  James  Bav  It  was 
founded  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  as  one  of 
its  earliest  forts  (before  1682)  In  the  Anglo- 
1  rench  struggle  for  the  Hudson  Bay  trade,  it  was 
first  taken  hv  the  French  under  the  chevalier  de 
Troyos  in  1686  and  was  later  captured  by  Iberville, 
but  from  1697  to  1713  it  was  the  onlv  post  of  the 
region  m  the  possession  of  the  British  company  It 
continued  as  a  major  post  of  the  trade 

Albany  Congress,  1754,  meeting  at  Albany.  N  Y  , 
of  commissioners  representing  seven  British  colo- 
nies in  North  America  to  treat  with  the  Iroquois, 
chiefly  because  war  with  France  impended  A 
treaty  was  concluded,  but  the  Indians  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  resentful  of  a  land  purchase  made  by 
that  colony  here  and  allied  themselves  with  the 
French  in  the  ensuing  French  and  Indian  War 
The  meeting  was  notable  as  an  example  of  coopera- 
tion among  the  colonies,  but  Benjamin  Franklin's 
Plan  of  Union  for  the  colonies,  though  voted  upon 
favorably  at  Albany,  was  refused  by  the  colonial 
legislatures  and  bv  the  crown  as  demanding  too 
great  a  surrender  of  their  powers 

Albany  Regency,  informal  group  of  leaders  of  the 
DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  in  New  York  state  after  1820 
Close  cooperation,  barked  by  so<  lal  connections 
and  a  loose  but  vigorous  program  of  democratic 
reform,  was  used  by  the  members  to  enforce  party 
regularity  and  to  control  elections,  partly  through 
the  SPOILS  SYSTEM  Notable  figures  m  the  Regency 
were  Silas  WRIOHT,  Martin  VAN  BUREN.  William 
L  MARCY,  Azariah  C  FLAQO,  and  the  elder  Ben- 
jamin F  BUTLER  The  power  of  the  group  was 
attacked  by  other  groups,  notably  the  ANII- 
MAHONIC  PARTY,  and  was  shaken  by  internal  dif- 
ferences as  to  the  radical  reforms  of  Andrew  JACK- 
SON The  (slavery  issue  and  the  quarrel  between 
B^KNHUKVEns  and  HUNKERS  led  to  the  decay  of 
the  Regency's  prestige,  which  dwindled  to  nothing 
after  the  olec  tions  of  1848 

albatross  (al'butros),  sea  bird  of  the  order  of  tube- 
nosed  swimmers,  which  includes  petrels,  shearwa- 
te»s,  and  fulmais  The  wandering  albatross,  made 
famous  by  Coleridge's  Ihme  of  the  Ancient  Manner, 
has  a  wmgspiead  of  fiom  10  to  12  ft ,  although  the 
wings  are  only  about  9  m  wide  Albatrosses  eat 
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mainly  fish,  floating  carrion,  and  refuse.  Moat 
albatrosses  are  found  m  the  8  Pacific  region,  e  g , 
the  wandering  and  the  sooty  species;  a  few,  the 
black-footed,  the  short-tailed,  and  the  Laysan  al- 
batrosses, regularly  frequent  the  N  Pacific,  and 
the  yellow-nosed  occasionally  does 

Albay,  Philippine  Islands  see  LEGASPI 

Albemarle,  Arnold  Joost  van  Keppel,  1st  earl  of 
(al'bumarl),  1669-1718,  Dutch  adherent  and  close 
adviser  of  William  III  of  England  He  accompa/- 
nied  the  king  to  England  (1688),  was  made  an 
earl  in  1696,  and  served  William  throughout  his 
reign,  then  returned  to  Dutch  service.  He  fought 
in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 

Albemarle,  George  Monck  or  Monk,  1st  duke  oft 
see  MONCK  OR  MONK,  GEORGE 

Albemarle,  town  (pop  4,060),  co  seat  of  Stanly 
co.,  central  N  C  ,  ENE  of  Charlotte,  me  1842  It 
has  lumber,  cotton,  hosiery,  and  flour  mills 

Albemarle  •  see  GALAPAOOS  ISLANDS 

Albemarle  Point,  site  on  the  Ashley  river,  8  C 
Hero  the  English  colonists  of  CHARLESTON  made 
their  first  settlement  in  1670 

Albemarle  Sound,  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  NE 
N  C  ,  extending  inland  c  60  mi  It  is  a  fishing  and 
boating  resort  A  4  5-mile  bridge  (opened  1938) 
spans  the  sound  near  Edenton 

Albemz,  Isaac  (esak'alba'neth),  1860-1909,  Spanish 


his  power  caused  the  electors  to  reject  his  candidacy 
for  the  crown  (1292)  and  to  choose  ADOLF  OF 
NASSAU  In  1298  he  led  an  army  to  the  diet  of 
Frankfurt,  which  deposed  Adolf;  he  was  subse- 
quently chosen  as  Adolf's  successor  His  failure  to 
secure  Holland  and  Zeeland  (1300)  encouraged  the 
Rhenish  archbishops  and  the  elector  palatine, 
backed  by  Pope  BONIFACE  VIII,  to  rebel  (1300- 
1302),  but  he  put  down  the  revolt  with  the  aid  of 
the  Rhine  towns,  in  whose  favor  he  had  previously 
suppressed  all  tolls  imposed  since  the  death  of 
Emperor  Frederick  II  Albert's  title  was  not  rec- 
ognized by  Boniface  till  1303  He  interfered  to 
keep  Hungary  out  of  the  hands  of  WENCEBLAUB  II 
of  Bohemia,  but  his  campaign  was  unsuccessful 
until  Wenceslaus's  death  (1305)  Albert's  son  Ru- 
dolf succeeded  Wericcslaus  III  (1306),  but  Bohemia 
was  lost  to  the  Hapsburgs  at  Rudolf's  death  (1307) 
Albert  was  assassinated  by  a  band  of  conspirators, 
one  of  them  his  nephew  He  was  succeeded  by 
Emperor  Henry  VII 

Albert  II,  1397-1439,  German  king,  king  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia  (1438-39),  duke  of  Austria  (1404- 
38),  son-in-law  of  Emperor  Sigismund  He  was 
unable  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  the  Bohemians  and 
died  of  dysentery  on  a  disastrous  campaign  against 
the  Turks  With  Albert  began  the  lasting  HAPS- 
BURO  rule  over  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  until  its 
dissolution  in  1806 


pianist  and  composer      As  an  infant  prodigy  he      — 

toured  Spam  and  South  America  unaccompanied     Albert  (Prince  Albert),  1819-61,  royal  consort  of 
He  was  influenced  and  encouraged   by  D'Indy,      Victoria  of  Great  Britain,  whom  he 


Faur6,  Dukaa,  and  Liszt,  but  it  was  Felipe  Pedrell, 
in  Madrid,  who  turned  him  toward  the  spirit  of 
Spanish  folk  music,  which  characterizes  his  most 
significant  works  He  is  best  known  for  Ibena, 
piano  pieces  in  four  books  (1906-9)  See  Gilbert 
Chase,  The  Music  of  Spain  (1941) 

Alberdi,  Juan  Bautista  (hwun'  boute'stft  alber'de), 
1810-84,  Argentine  publicist  and  diplomat  With 
other  young  intellectuals  he  opposed  Juan  Manuel 
do  ROSAS,  and  after  1838  he  spent  years  of  exile  in 
Uruguay,  Chile,  and  Europe,  writing  against 
Rosas  After  the  overthrow  of  Rosas  by  URQUIZA 
(1852),  Alberdi  was  employed  on  diplomatic  mis- 
sions Many  of  the  suggestions  made  in  his 
Bases  y  iruntoa  de  jiartida  para  la  orqamzatidn  po- 
litica  de  la  republica  argentina,  published  in  Val- 
paraiso (1852),  a  mafltei piece  of  political  science, 
were  incorporated  into  the  Argentine  constitution 
of  1853  After  the  overthiow  of  Urquiza,  Alherdi 
settled  in  Pans  and  wrote  political  tracts  against 
MITRK  and  SARMIENTO,  sociological  works,  and 
essays  In  his  less  senous  sketches  he  used  the 
pseudonym  Figanllo 

Alberdingk  Thijm,  Josephus  Albertus  (yosft'fobs 
albfir'ttfos  al'burdingk  tlm'),  1820-89,  Dutch  writ- 
er of  poetry  and  prose  dominated  by  a  strongly 
Roman  Catholic,  often  mystical,  spirit  Among  his 
best  works  arc  the  poem  De  Klok  van  Ddft  (1846) 
and  the  long  short  story  De  Organist  van  den  Dom 
(written  1848)  His  son,  Karel  Alberdmgk  Thijm 
(ka'rl),  pseud  Lodewijk  van  Deyssel  (lo'du-wlk 
van  di'sj),  1864-,  a  leader  of  the  literary  revival  of 
the  1880s,  gained  a  greater  reputation  by  his  bril- 
liant naturalistic  novel,  Ken  Liefde  [a  love)  (1887) 

Alberm  (albur'n§),  city  (pop  1.807),  on  S  central 
Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia  PORT  AL- 
BERNI,  which  adjoins  it,  is  at  the  head  of  Alberm 
Canal,  a  22-mue  inlet  allowing  passage  to  the 
largest  ocean  vessels  The  cities'  industries  are 
based  on  forest  products 

Alberom,  Gmlio.  (joo'lvO  albaro'ne),  1664-1752, 
Italian  statesman  in  Spanish  service,  cardinal  of 
the  Roman  Church  As  representative  after  1713 
of  the  duke  of  Parma  at  the  court  of  PHILIP  V  of 
Spain,  Alberom  gained  influence  and  ultimately 
became  prime  minister  With  the  princess  dea 
URSINS  he  arranged  the  marriage  of  the  king  with 
ELI/AHETM  FARNE8E  His  aim  was  to  strengthen 
Spain,  to  nullifv  the  Peace  of  UTRECHT,  and  to 
crush  Austrian  hegemony  in  Italy  The  expeditions 
by  which  he  recovered  Sardinia  from  Austria  (1717) 
and  Sicily  from  Savoy  (1718)  precipitated  the 
QUADRUPLE  ALLIANCE  of  Britain,  the  Netherlands, 
France,  and  Austria  Spain  had  to  yield,  and 
Philip  was  forced  to  dismiss  and  banish  (1719) 
Alberom,  who  retired  to  Rome  He  later  became 
papal  legate  in  the  Rornagna  and  in  Bologna 

Albert  I,  1875-1934,  king  of  the  Belgians  (1909-34): 
nephew  and  successor  of  Leopold  II  He  married 
(1900)  EIIZABI/IH,  a  Bavarian  pnncess  In  the 
first  World  War  his  heroic  resistance  to  the  Ger- 
man invasion  of  Belgium  in  1914  greatly  helped 
the  Allied  cause  Albert  spent  the  entire  war  in 
the  field  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  in  1918  he 
led  the  Allied  offensive  which  recovered  the  Belgian 
coast  The  king  and  his  queen  did  much  to  improve 
social  conditions  m  Belgium  and  in  the  Belgian 
Congo  Albert's  democratic  and  affable  ways  won 
him  immense  popularity  and  respec  t  both  at  home 
and  abroad  He  died  in  a  rock-<  limbing  accident 
m  the  Ardennes  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Leopold  III  His  daughter,  Mane  Jose,  married 
Humbert,  crown  prince  (later  king)  of  Italy  See 
biography  by  Etmle  Cammaerts  (1936). 

Albert  I,  c  1250-1308,  German  king  (1298-1308), 
son  of  RUDOLF  I  Albert  was  invested  with  Austria 
and  Styria  in  1282  His  ambitious  disposition  and 


_   ..    ,    married  in 

1840  He  was  of  WETTIN  lineage,  the  son  of 
Ernest  I,  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  His  un- 
popularity as  an  alien  prince  in  England  was  not 
diminished  by  his  dependence  on  the  opinions  of 
Baron  von  Stoc  kmar  The  English  came  m  time 
to  admire  him  for  his  irreproachable  character,  his 
devotion  to  the  queen  and  their  children,  and  his 
responsible  and  studious  concern  with  public 
affairs  and  with  her  handling  of  them  His  influ- 
ence was  strong  in  diplomacy,  and  his  insistence 
on  a  moderate  approach  to  the  Trent  Affair  (1861) 
may  have  averted  war  with  the  United  States 
See  his  letters,  ed  bv  Hector  Bolitho  (1933)  and 
by  Kurt  Jagow  (Eng  tr  by  E  T  S  Dugdale, 
1938),  biography  by  Hector  Bohtho  (1932) 
Albert  I,  1848-1922,  pnnce  of  Monaco  (1911-22) 
He  was  noted  for  his  scientific  expeditions  and  for 
his  valuable  contributions  in  the  field  of  ocean- 
ography Louis  II  succeeded  him  as  prince 
Albert,  1490-1545,  Geiman  churchman,  a  cardinal 
of  the  Roman  Church ,  he  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Brandenburg  He  became  archbishop-elector  of 
Mainz  in  1514  In  1516,  at  Albert's  direction. 
Johann  TEI-ZEL  began  to  preach  an  indulgence  in 
Albert's  diocese  It  was  this  preaching  which  Mar- 
tin Luther  attacked  Albert,  a  patron  of  Ulrich 
von  HUTTFV,  was  expected  to  go  over  to  the  Re- 
formers, but  after  1525  he  became  active! v  opposed 
to  thorn  Later  he  invited  the  Jesuits  to  preach  in 
his  dux  ese  He  was  a  friend  of  Erasmus 
Albert,  Eugen  Francis  Charles  d'  (diil'rrfr),  1864- 
19J2,  pianist  and  composer,  b  Glasgow,  son  of  a 
German-French  muKician  A  pupil  of  Liszt,  he 
was  renowned  as  a  piano  virtuoso  in  Europe  and 
first  toured  the  United  States,  1889-90,  with  Sara- 
sate  He  became  director  of  the  Borhn  Hochschule 
in  1907  As  a  composer,  he  is  jemembered  for  the 
opeias  Tufland  (1903)  and  Die  loten  Aiigen  (1916) 
He  was  married  to  Teresa  CARRENO,  1892-95 
Albert,  Lake'  see  ALBIRT  NYAJWA 
Alberta  (albur'tu),  province  (c  248,800  sq  mi  ; 
with  water  surface  255,285  sq  mi  ,  pop  803,330), 
W  Canada  The  capital  is  Edmonton,  other  im- 
portant cities  are  Calgarv,  Lethbndge,  and  Medi- 
cine Hat  AlberU  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Saskatchewan,  on  the  north  by  Mackenzie  dist , 
Northwest  Territories,  on  the  west  bv  British 
Columbia,  and  on  the  south  by  Montana  Western- 
most of  the  Prairie  Provs  ,  it  lies  on  a  high  plateau, 
rising  on  the  west  to  the  Continental  Divide  at 
the  British  Columbia  border  There  are  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Rocky  Mts  and  the  mountains  them- 
selves, with  three  noted  national  parks — Jasper, 
Banff,  and  Waterton  Lakes  (the  Canadian  section 
of  Waterton-Glacier  International  Peace  Park) 
Although  known  as  a  prairie  province,  only  about 
one  quarter  of  ita  area  is  actually  treeless — the 
undulating  prairie  of  S  Alberta  Central  Alberta 
has  parkhke,  partly  wooded  country,  and  the 
northern  stretches  bear  thousands  of  acres  of  virgin 
timberland  Endowed  with  many  lakes,  streams, 
and  rivers,  the  provinc  e  is  d  tamed  by  the  Peace,  the 
Athabaska,  the  north  and  south  branches  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  the  Red  Deer,  the  St  Mary,  the 
Milk,  and  many  other  rivers  The  population  is 
concentrated  m  S  and  central  Alberta,  except  for 
farm  centers  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Peace, 
the  northern  portion  is  sparsely  settled  and  still 
knows  the  presence  of  the  fur  trapper  Agriculture 
ranks  high  in  the  provincial  economy;  grain,  es- 
pecially wheat,  is  a  dominant  crop,  but  mixed 
tanning  is  developing  In  the  south,  expanding 
irrigation  projects,  such  as  the  St.  Mary-Milk 
project  and  those  around  Calgary,  are  placing 
thousands  of  additional  acres  under  cultivation. 
Noted  for  its  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  its  hogs,  and 
its  sheep,  the  province  is  also  rich  in  mineral  re- 
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sources.  Vast  coal  beds  contain  about  87  percent 
of  the  coal  reserves  of  Canada.  Oil  has  been  com- 
mercially important  since  it  was  discovered  in 
1914  in  quantity  at  Turner  Valley,  SW  of  Calgary, 
and  rich  new  petroleum  deposits  were  disclosed  in 
the  late  1940s,  mainly  in  central  Alberta.  The 
bituminous  sands  along  the  Athahaska  in  N  Al- 
berta, as  yet  little  exploited,  are  considered  by  some 
geologists  to  contain  the  greatest  oil  reserve  yet 
Known  in  the  world  The  province  also  has  ex- 
tensive resources  of  natural  gas  Industrial  de- 
velopment was  accelerated  by  the  Second  World 
War,  among  Alberta's  chief  industries  are  meat 
packing,  flour  milling,  oil  refining,  dairying,  lum- 
bering, textile  milling,  and  the  manufacturing  of 
iron,  steel,  and  clay  products  Alberta's  early 
history  was  dominated  by  the  fur  trade  Traders 
arrived  from  the  upper  Great  Lakes  before  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie  crossed  the  region  on  his 
way  to  the  Pacific  The  area  remained  under  the 
control  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  with  the 
most  important  post  at  Fort  Chipewyan  In  1870 
the  region  became  part  of  Canada  Ranching  be- 
gan soon  afterwards  and  is  still  important  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  completed  m  1885, 
brought  the  homesteader  Alberta  received  its 
name  when  it  was  separated  (1882)  from  the 
Northwest  Territories  and  was  created  a  district 
and  was  named  Alberta  It  became  a  province  in 
1905  In  1935  the  Social  Credit  party  raptured 
the  provincial  legislature  and  William  ABERHAKT 
became  premier  of  the  first  SOCIAL  CREDIT  govern- 
ment in  the  world,  upon  his  death  in  1943,  C  E 
Manning  was  elected  to  his  place,  but  the  govern- 
ment's attempts  to  reform  bunking  and  money 
control  were  largely  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  courts  The  Umv  of  Alberta  is  at  Edmonton 
See  C  M  Mat  Innes,  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Rockies 
(1930),  W  A  Mackintosh,  Frame  Settlement  the 
Geographical  Setting  (1934),  C  H  Douglas,  The 
Alberta  Experiment  an  Interim  Survey  (1937), 
M  W  Campbell,  The  Saskatchewan  (1950) 

Alberta,  University  of,  at  Edmonton,  provmcially 
supported,  coeducational,  chartered  1900,  opened 
1908  It  has  fac  ulties  of  agriculture,  applied  science, 
arts  and  science,  dentistry,  education,  law,  and 
me<lu  me  and  s(  hools  of  commerce,  household  eco- 
nomics, nursing,  and  pharmacy  Affiliated  are  two 
men's  colleges,  St  Joseph's  (Catholic)  and  St 
Stephen's  (United  Church) 

Albert  Achilles,  1414-86,  dector  of  Brandenburg 
(1470-86),  younger  sou  of  Hector  FnFnrmcK  1 
lie  succeeded  his  brother  in  1470  and  in  1473 
issued  the  Dispusitw  Achillea,  winch  established 
the  indivisibility  of  Brandenburg  and  subjected  it 
to  the  law  of  primogeniture  The  Dispotitio  re- 
mained in  force  until  1918 

Albert  Canal,  waterway,  81  rm  long  Belgium,  from 
tho*Meuae  at  Liepro  to  the  Scheldt  (Etxaut)  at 
Antwerp  Inaugurated  in  IQi'J,  it  was  named  for 
King  Albert  I,  who  started  it  in  1930  Connecting 
the  vital  industrial  aiea  of  Liege  with  the  chief 
port  ot  Belgium,  the  canal  was  also  intended  as  a 
defense  barrier  However,  its  fortifications  were 
({Uicklv  overrun  by  German  fore  es  in  May ,  1940, 
in  the  Second  Woild  War  The  speedy  capture 
of  formidable  Fort  Lben  Emael,  near  Liege,  was 
particulaily  spectacular 

Alberti,  Domemco  (doma'neko  .ilber'te),  c  1710- 
o  1740,  Venetian  singer,  player  on  the  harpsichord, 
and  composer  His  prominence  was  chiefly  due  to 
his  development  of  a  type  of  broken-chord  bass 
accompaniment,  named  for  him  Alberti  bass 

Alberti,  Leone  Battista  (lao'nabiit-tes'tu),  1404-72, 
Italian  architect,  musician,  painter,  and  humanist 
He  was  one  of  the  architectural  founders  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  His  De  re  anlificatona  (I486) 
was  the  first  printed  book  on  architecture  and  was 
instrumental  in  spreading  appreciation  for  antique 
Roman  architecture  His  buildings  show  a  pure 
classical  style  Among  his  works  are,  at  Mantua, 
the  Church  of  Sant'  Andrea,  which  served  as  a 
model  for  many  Renaissance  churches,  and,  m 
Florence,  the  facade  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  and 
the  Ilucellai  Palace,  where  superimposed  pilasters 
were  used  for  the  first  time  m  the  Renaissance 
Alberti  designed  also  the  so-called  temple  of  the 
Malutesta  in  RIMINI,  almost  completely  destroyed 
during  the  Second  World  War 

Alb«rtinelli,  Manotto  (maryot'to  iilbcVtenCl'lS), 
1474-1515,  Florentine  painter,  of  noble  descent, 
one  of  the  great  masters  of  the  High  Renaissance 
He  studied  under  Piero  di  Cosuno  in  the  atelier  of 
Cosimo  Hosselli  Here  he  formed  a  lasting  friend- 
ship with  his  fellow  student  Bartolomeo  di  Pagholo, 
who,  on  joining  the  Dominicans,  left  to  Albertmolh 
the  completion  of  his  Last  Judgment,  a  fresco  for 
Santa  Maria  Novella  and  now  in  the  Uffizi  Of 
Albortinolli's  independent  works,  the  Vmtatwn 
(CJffisi)  is  his  masterpiece  In  collaboration  with 
Fra  Bartolomeo  he  painted  Madonna  and  Saints 
(Florence);  Annunciation  (Volterra),  Assumption, 
and  Madonna  in  Glory  (cathedral,  Besancon) 

Albert  Lea  (16),  city  (pop  12,200),  co  seat  of  Free- 
born  co  ,  3  Minn  ,  near  the  Iowa  line  S  of  Minne- 
apolis, settled  1855,  platted  1856  It  is  a  trade  and 
manufacturing  center  in  a  diversified  farm  area 
Its  manufactures  include  oil  burners  and  clothing. 
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Albert  Memorial,  monument  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, London,  erected  (1872-76)  to  the  memory  of 
Albert,  prince  consort  It  was  executed  from  de- 
signs by  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott  and  is  a  leading 
example  of  Victorian  Gothic  architecture  The 
statue  of  the  prince  and  the  group  Asia  are  the 
work  of  J  H  Foley  Several  other  sculptors  col- 
laborated on  the  monument 

Albert  Nile:  see  BAHH-BL-JEBBL 

Albert  Nyanza  (nlan'zu,  ny&n'zu),  lake,  area  2,064 
sq  mi  ,  central  Africa,  on  the  Belgian  Congo — 
Uganda  border,  at  an  altitude  of  2,018  ft  It  is 
almost  enclosed  by  cliffs  and  wooded  slopes  It 
receives  the  Semliki  river  and  the  Victoria  Nile, 
and  it  is  drained  by  the  Albert  Nile  (see  BAHR- 
EL-JEBBL)  There  is  steamer  service  reaching  to 
Murchison  Falls  on  the  Victoria  Nile  The  lake, 
discovered  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in  1864,  was 
named  for  the  consort  of  Queen  Victoria  of  Eng- 
land It  is  also  called  Lake  Albert 

Albert  of  Brandenburg,  1490-1568,  grand  master  of 
the  TEUTONIC  KNIGHTS  (1511-25),  first  duke  of 
Prussia  (1525-68),  grandson  of  Elector  Albert 
Achilles  In  1525  he  turned  Protestant,  secularized 
the  dominions  of  the  order  which  had  elected  him, 
and  transformed  them  into  the  hereditary  duchy 
of  PRUSSIA,  for  which  he  did  homage  to  King 
Sigismund  I  of  Poland  On  the  extinction  of  his 
line  (1618),  Prussia  passed  to  the  senior  line  of 
Brandenburg,  and  in  1701  it  was  made  a  kingdom 

Albert  the  Bear,  c  1100-1 170,  first  margrave  of 
Brandenburg  (1150?-!  170)  He  was  a  loyal  vassal 
of  Emperor  Lothair  II,  who,  as  duke  of  Saxony, 
invested  him  (1 123)  with  the  East  March  (Austria) , 
Albert  was  later  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  it 
Ho  was  rewarded  for  his  share  in  Lothair's  Italian 
campaign  with  the  North  March,  which  he  used 
as  a  base  for  campaigns  against  the  Wends  (1134). 
Invested  (1138)  with  Saxonv  by  Conrad  III.  he 
was  driven  out  by  HENKY  THS.  PROUD  and  in  1142 
made  peace  with  HENRY  THE  LION  He  took  part 
in  the  Wendish  Crusade  of  1147,  but  generally 
preferred  more  conciliatory  methods  of  dealing 
with  his  pagan  neighbors,  and  as  a  result  he  in- 
herited Brandenburg  from  its  last  Wendish  prince 
and  became  (1143  or  1160)  the  first  margrave 
Albert's  achievements  in  Christianizing  and  Ger- 
manizing NE  Germany  were  very  important 

Albertus  Magnus,  Saint  (albur'tus  m&g'uus),  or 
Saint  Albert  the  Great,  b  1193  or  1206,  d  1280, 
scholastic  philosopher,  called  the  Universal  Doctor 
A  nobleman  of  Bollst  idt  m  Swabia,  he  joined 
(1223)  the  Dominicans  and  taught  at  Hildesheim, 
Freiburg,  Rcgensburg,  Strasbourg,  and  Cologne 
before  the  Umv  of  Paris  made  him  doctor  of 
theology  in  1245  Later  he  taught  again  at  Cologne, 
and  he  was  also  brioflv  (1200-62)  bishop  of  Regens- 
burg  He  was  a  thorough  student  of  Aristotle,  and 
he  not  only  followed  Robert  Grosseteste  m  his  ap- 
proach to  Aristotelian  thought  but  also  did  much  to 
intioduce  Aristotle's  scientific  treatises  and  scien- 
tific method  to  Europe  lake  Roger  BACON,  he 
had  a  scientific  interest  in  nature  He  made  no- 
table botanical  observations  (recorded  m  such 
works  as  De  veyetabilibus) ,  was  the  first  to  produce 
arsenic  m  a  free  form,  and  studied  the  combinations 
of  metals  In  philosophy  he  set  out  in  his  Summa 
theologiae  to  controvert  AVFRROES  and  others  and 
to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions  of  Aristo- 
telmiiusru  and  Christian  thought  He  wrote  many 
treatises,  and  many  more  have  been  ascribed  to 
him,  the  problem  of  determining  which  are  gen- 
uinely of  his  authorship  is  difficult  He  w  as  a  strong 
influence  on  his  fa vorite  pupil ,  St  THOMAS  AQUI  NAS 
Albertus  was  canonized  m  1931 

Albertville,  town  (pop  c  6,000),  SE  Belgian  Congo, 
on  Lake  Tanganyika  It  is  connected  by  steamer 
with  Kigoina,  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  from 
Dar-es-Salaarn,  and  by  rail  with  Kabalo  Copper, 
cotton,  and  peanuts  are  exported 

Albertville,  city  (pop  3,651),  NE  Ala,  NNW  of 
Gadsden,  m  a  cotton  and  truck  area  It  has  textile 
mills 

Albi  (albe'),  city  (pop  27,185),  capital  of  Tarn 
dept  ,  S  France,  in  Languedoc,  on  the  Tarn  It  has 
textile  manufactures  An  episcopal  see  since  the 
6th  cent  ,  Albi  was  ruled  from  the  late  12th  cent 
until  the  trench  Revolution  by  its  bishops  It 
was  the  renter  of  the  heresy  to  which  it  gave  its 
name  (see  ALBIQENSEB)  The  council  finally  end- 
ing the  heresy  was  held  here  m  1 254  Built  of  rod 
bricks,  Albi  is  a  marvel  of  medieval  architecture 
The  huge  Gothic  cathedral  (13th-14th  cent )  re- 
sembles a  fortress  rather  than  a  church  Other 
structures  include  the  episcopal  palace  (13th-15th 
cent )  and  an  11th-century  bridge 

Albia  (al'beu),  city  (pop  6,157),  co  seat  of  Monroe 
co  ,  S  Iowa,  SE  of  Des  Moines  and  W  of  Ottumwa, 
near  large  coal  fields,  founded  as  Princeton,  me 
1859  Farm  equipment  is  made  here 

Albigenses  (albljen'sez)  (Latin, -people  of  Albi,  one 
of  their  centeis},  religious  sect  of  S  France  in 
the  Middle  Ages  They  were  officially  heretics, 
but  actually  they  were  CATHARI,  i  e  ,  not  Chris- 
tians at  all,  but  Provencal  adherents  of  the  great 
Mamchaean  duahstic  system  that  was  endemically 
popular  m  the  Mediterranean  basin  for  centuries 
(see  MANICHAEISM  and  BOOOMILS).  They  held 
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the  coexistence  of  two  principles,  good  and  evil, 

represented  by  God  and  the  Evil  One,  light  and 
dark,  the  soul  and  the  body,  the  next  life  and  this 

life,  peace  and  war,  and  the  like  They  believed 
that  Jesus  lived  only  in  semblance  (a  typically 
Gnostic  idea)  They  were  extremely  ascetic,  bound 
to  absolute  chastity,  and  abstaining  from  flesh  m 
all  its  forms,  including  milk  and  cheese  They 
wore  in  two  classes,  believers  and  Perfect,  the 
former  much  more  numerous,  making  up  a  cate- 
chumenate  not  bound  by  the  stricter  rules  such  as 
the  Perfect  observed  The  Perfect  were  those  who 
had  received  the  sacrament  of  conuolamentum,  a 
kind  of  laying  on  of  hands  Their  clergy  the  Albi- 
genses held  in  high  regard  One  of  the  most  curious 
practices  of  the  sect  was  the  custom  of  suicide, 
preferably  by  starvation ,  for  if  this  life  is  essentially 
evil ,  its  end  is  to  be  hastened  They  had  proselyting 
enthusiasm  and  preached  vigorously  This  fact 
partly  accounted  for  their  success,  for  at  that  time 
preaching  was  unknown  in  ordinary  parish  life  In 
the  field  of  asceticism  also  the  contrast  between 
local  clergy  and  the  Albigenses  was  helpful  to  the 
new  sect  Albigensianism  appeared  m  the  llth 
cent  and  soon  had  powerful  protectors  Local 
bishops  were  ineffectual  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem, and  the  pope  sent  St  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
and  other  Cistercians  to  preach  in  Languedoc,  the 
center  of  the  movement  In  1167  the  Albigenses 
held  a  council  of  their  own  at  Toulouse  Innocent 
III  attacked  the  problem  anew,  and  his  action  in 
sending  (1205)  St  Dominic  to  lead  a  band  of  poor 
preaching  friars  into  the  Albigensian  cities  was  de- 
cisive These  missionaries  were  hampered  by  the 
war  that  soon  broke  out  In  1208  the  papal  legate, 
a  Cistercian,  Peter  de  Castelnau,  was  murdered, 
probably  by  an  aid  of  RAYMOND  VI  of  Toulouse, 
one  of  the  chief  Albigensmn  nobles  The  pope  pro- 
claimed (1208)  the  Albigensian  Crusade.  From  the 
first,  political  interests  in  the  war  overshadowed 
others,  behind  Simon  de  MONTFORT,  the  Catholic 
leader,  was  France,  and  behind  Raymond  was 
Peter  II  of  Aragon,  irreproachably  Catholic  Inno- 
cent attempted  to  make  peace,  but  the  prize  of 
«  France  was  tempting,  and  the  crusaders  contin- 
ued to  harry  the  whole  region  In  1213,  at  Muret, 
Montfort  was  victor  and  Peter  was  killed  The 
war  went  on,  with  the  son  of  Philip  II  (later  Louis 
VIII)  as  one  of  the  leaders  Simon's  death  in  1218 
robbed  him  of  victory  and  left  his  less  competent 
son  to  continue  the  fight  Raymond's  son,  Ray- 
mond VII,  joined  the  war,  which  \\as  finally  termi- 
nated with  an  honorable  capitulation  by  Raymond 
By  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1229)  Louis  IX  acquired  the 
county  of  Toulouse  The  religious  result  of  the 
crusade  was  negligible  In  1233  Pope  Gregory  IX 
established  a  system  of  legal  investigation  in  Albi- 
gensian centers  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dominicans,  this  was  the  birth  of  the  medieval 
INCH  ISITION  After  100  years  of  the  Inquisition,  of 
tireless  preaching  by  the  friars,  and  of  careful  re- 
foim  of  the  clergy,  Albigensianism  was  dead  See 
Steven  Runciman,  The  Medieval  Mamchee  (1947) 

albino  (albl'no)  [Portuguese,  «»whito],  animal  or 
plant  lacking  normal  pigmentation  The  absence 
of  pigment  is  observed  in  the  body  covering  (skin, 
hair,  and  feathers)  and  in  the  ins  of  the  eye  The 
blood  vessels  of  the  ins  show  through,  giving  it  a 
pink  or  reddish  color,  and  the  eyes  are  highly  sensi- 
tive to  light  Albinism  la  inherited  as  a  Mendehan 
recessive  character  in  humans  and  other  animals 
Through  experimental  breeding,  races  of  albinos 
have  been  established  among  some  domestic  ani- 
mals, e  g  ,  mice,  rabbits,  pigeons,  and  chickens 
Albino  annuals  are  sometimes  held  sacred,  e  g  , 
white  elephants  in  Siam  and  white  cattle  m  India 
The  presence  of  an  excess  of  black  pigment  is  called 
melanism 

Albion  (al'bean),  ancient  and  literary  name  of 
Britain  It  is  usually  restricted  to  England  and  is 
perhaps  derived  from  the  chalk  cliffs  (Latin  oiou«  = 
white]  ALBANY  generally  designates  Scotland 

Albion  (al'beun)  1  City  (pop  1,855),  cx>  seat  of 
Edwards  co  ,  SE  111  ,  founded  1818  by  Englishmen 
led  by  Morris  BIRKBKCK  and  George  FLOWER,  me 
186Q  Several  old  houses  are  preserved  2  Town 
(pop  1,234),  co  seat  of  Noble  co  ,  NE  Ind  ,  NW  of 
Fort  Wayne,  laid  out  1847  The  surrounding 
countryside  with  its  numerous  lakes  is  beautiful 
"Limberlost,"  the  home  of  Gene  Stratton  Porter, 
is  here  S  Industrial  city  (pop  8,345),  S  Mich  ,  on 
the  Kalamaaoo  and  S  of  Lansing,  settled  1833,  me 
as  a  village  1855,  as  a  city  1885  Heating  and 
cooling  equipment  is  made  Albion  College  (Meth- 
odist, coeducational,  1835)  is  here  Near  by  is 
Starr  Commonwealth,  a  homo  for  delinquent  boys 
4  City  (pop  2,268),  co  seat  of  Boone  co  ,  E  central 
Nebr,  SW  of  Norfolk,  settled  1871,  me  1873 
6  Village  (pop  4,660),  co  seat  of  Orleans  co  ,  W 
N  Y  ,  on  the  Barge  Canal  and  W  of  Rochester;  me 
1828  It  has  a  cannery  and  stone  quarries  A  state 
training  school  for  women  is  here  6  Manufacturing 
borough  (pop  1,604),  NW  Pa  ,  near  Erie,  settled 
1816,  me  1861 

Albizu  Campos,  Pedro  (pad'ro  alWsfio  kam'pds), 
1891-,  Pueito  liican  political  leader,  grad  Harvard 
(BA,  1916,  LLB,  1921)  After  service  in  the 
j  irst  World  War,  he  entered  politics  and  became 
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ALBOIN 

the  fiery  champion  of  Puerto  Rican  independence. 
Convicted  of  seeking  to  overthrow  the  U  B  gov- 
ernment, he  was  imprisoned  (1937-43)  at  Atlanta, 
then  hospitalized  in  New  York  before  returning  to 
Puerto  Rico  in  1947  His  party  made  a  poor  show- 
ing in  the  1948  election 

Alboin  (al'bom),  d  572 1,  first  Lombard  king  in  Italy 
(569-572?)  After  concluding  an  alliance  with  the 
Avars,  he  led  a  mixed  host  across  the  Alps  into 
Italy  m  568  He  took  Milan  in  509  and  after  a 
three-year  siege  reduced  Pavia,  which  became  his 
capital  He  conquered  most  of  N  and  central  Italy 
from  the  Byzantines  (see  LOMHARDS)  According 
to  a  legend  probably  baaed  on  fact,  he  was  mur- 
dered at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  ROSAMOND 

Alborg,  Denmark   see  AAI  BORO 

Albornoz,  Gil  Alvarez  Carnllo  de  (heT  al'vftrath 
kare'lyS  da  albornoth'),  1310»-1367,  Spanish  and 
papal  statesman  and  general,  cardinal  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  He  was  archbishop  of  Toledo  before 
he  received  (1350)  the  red  hat  Under  Alfonso  XI 
of  Castile  he  distinguished  himself  fighting  against 
the  Moors  at  Tarifa  and  Algeciras  and  was  chan- 
cellor of  Castile,  but  at  the  accession  (1350)  of 
Peter  I  (Peter  the  Cruel)  he  left  Spam  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  pope,  then  at  Avignon  Put  m 
charge  of  the  papal  armies,  ho  was  sent  (1353)  to 
the  Papal  States  as  cardinal  legate  Using  the 
prestige  of  Cola  di  RIENZI,  he  entered  Rome  with 
him  By  skillful  diplomacy  and  force  of  arms  when 
necessary,  he  restored  papal  authority  in  the  Ro- 
magna  and  the  Marches,  where  the  communes  and 
pettv  local  tyrants  had  enjo\  ed  practu  al  autonomy 
He  compiled  the  law  code  of  the  Marches,  known 
as  the  Constitutions  of  Aegidms  (1357),  whic  h  was 
in  use  until  1816  He  died  soon  after  becoming 
papal  legate  at  Bologna,  where  the  college  he 
founded  for  Spanish  students  still  exists  His  mili- 
tary and  political  accomplishments  had  no  lasting 
results 

Albrecht.    For  rulers  thus  named,  see  ALBERT 

Albrechtsberger,  Johann  Georg  (yd'han  ga'org 
al'brekhtsbCr'gur),  1736-1809,  Austrian  musical 
theorist,  one  of  Beethoven's  teachers  In  1772  he 
became  court  organist  in  Vienna  and  in  1792  was 
appointed  chief  organist  and  choirmaster  of  St 
Stephen's  Church,  Vienna  His  compositions,  in- 
cluding Masses,  symphonies,  chamber  music,  and 
six  oratorips,  reveal  capable  •workmanship,  but  did 
not  transcend  their  own  time 

Albret,  Jeanne  d'    see  JKVNNE  D'ALBRET 

Albret  (albra'),  former  duchy,  SW  I- ranee,  in  the 
LANDES  of  Gascony  Tho  powerful  lords  of  Albret 
became  kings  of  NAVARHE  by  the  marriage  (1494) 
of  Jean  d'Albret  with  Catherine  de  Foix,  queen  of 
Navarre,  who  also  brought  him  Foix  and  BEARN 
Their  son,  Henri  d'Albret,  married  (1527)  MARGA- 
RET OP  N  VVARRF,  thus  adding  ARMAQNAC  to  his  ter- 
ritories, whuh  now  included  nearly  all  Gaseony 
He  was  made  a  peer  of  France  in  1550,  when 
Albret  was  raised  to  a  duchy  His  daughter  and 
heir,  JEANNE  D'ALBHET,  married  Antomo  de 
BOURBON,  and  their  combined  territories  were  in- 
herited by  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  in  1589  became 
king  of  France  as  Henry  IV  Henry  added  Albret 
to  the  royal  domain  in  1607  as  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Gascony 

Albnght,  Ivan  Le  Lorraine  (ol'hilt),  1897-,  American 
painter,  b  Chicago  He  made  medical  drawings  in 
the  First  World  War  In  his  somber  and  meticulous 
painting  even  commonplace  subjects  take  on  a 
macabre  and  symbolic  significance  He  is  lepre- 
sented  in  leading  gallenes  throughout  the  United 
States  His  twin  brother,  Malvm  Albright  (1897-), 
also  a  well-known  painter,  has  exhibited  widely 
under  the  name  Zsissly 

Albnght,  Jacob,  1759-1808,  American  Protestant  re- 
ligious leader,  founder  of  the  Evangelical  Asso(  i- 
ation  (later  the  Evangelical  Church),  b  near  Potts- 
town,  Pa  A  Pennsylvania  German  arid  a  Lutheran, 
he  was  converted  c  1790  to  Methodism  Preaching 
and  forming  classes  in  the  German  settlements  ho 
was  ordained  a  minister  (1803)  by  representatives 
from  these  (lasses  and  was  elected  bishop  at  the 
first  annual  conference  held  by  his  followers  in 
1807  The  movement,  unrecognized  by  the  Meth- 
odists, did  not  take  the  name  Evangelical  Asso- 
ciation until  after  Albright's  death  A  college  in 
Reading,  Pa  ,  bears  his  name  The  Evangelical 
Church  united  in  1946  with  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ  to  form  the  EVANGELICAL  UNITED  BRETHREN 
CHURCH 

Albnght  College,  see  RFADINO,  Pa 

Albumazar  (al*booma/zur),  805'-885,  Arabian 
astronomer,  more  fully  Abu-Mashar  Jafar  ibn  Mo- 
hammed Something  of  his  achievement  is  known 
through  manuscripts  in  the  Esconal  library  m 
Spam  and  other  libraries  of  Europe  In  his  De 
niagnis  conjunctwnibu9  he  claimed  that  the  world 
had  been  created  when  the  seven  planets  were  in 
conjunction  m  the  first  degree  of  Aries  and  that  its 
end  would  come  when  they  should  be  in  conjunction 
again  in  the  last  degree  of  Pisces  In  his  astro- 
nomical tables  he  used  the  Persian  calculations  of 
the  years  and  pointed  out  that  they  did  not  follow 
the  Jews'  reckoning  of  time  The  name  of  Albu- 
mazar was  given  to  the  chief  character  in  a  play, 
L'aatrologo  (1606),  by  G  B.  della  Porta,  and  an 


adaptation  in  English,  called  Albumazar,  by  Thomas 
Tomkis  was  performed  in  1614 

albumin  (albu'mm)  [from  Latin,  -white  of  eggj, 
member  of  a  class  of  proteins  which  are  soluble  m 
water  and  coagulate  on  heating  Albumins  are 
complex  organic  compounds  widely  distributed  in 
plant  and  animal  tissues,  e  g  ,  leucosm  is  found  in 
wheat,  lactalbumm  in  milk,  serum  albumin  m 
blood,  and  ovalburmn  m  eggs  The  white  of  egg 
is  now  believed  to  be  a  mixture  of  proteins  and  is 
generally  spelled  albumen  In  the  human  body  the 
serum  albumin,  along  with  other  proteins  in  the 
plasma,  plays  an  important  part  m  regulating  the 
distribution  of  water  in  the  body  Egg  white  is 
frequently  used  as  an  antidote  for  poisons  In 
industry  the  value  of  albumins  lies  chiefly  in  their 
ability  to  clear  liquids  of  suspended  particles  They 
are  used  in  textile  printing,  in  the  fixation  of  dyes, 
in  refining  sugar,  and  in  other  proc  esses 

Albuquerque,  Afonso  de  (afS'zo  du  arbukcVka), 
1453-1515,  Portuguese  admiral,  the  real  founder 
of  the  Portuguese  Empire  in  the  East  He  first 
went  to  India  m  1503,  and  m  1506  he  set  out  with 
Tristao  da  CUNHA,  carrying  secret  instructions  to 
supersede  Francisco  de  ALMEIDA  m  command 
After  they  had  gone  along  the  coasts  of  Madagas- 
car and  E  Africa  and  captured  the  island  of 
Socotra,  Albuquerque  left  TnstSo  da  Cunha  and 
with  his  own  fleet  ravaged  the  Oman  coast  and 
took  (1507)  Hoi  muz,  he  attempted  to  build  a  fort 
at  Hormuz,  but  had  to  retire  to  Socotra  when  some 
of  his  men  deserted  Almeida  disavowed  the  con- 
quest and,  after  Albuquerque  had  arrived  in  India, 
refused  to  yield  office  to  him  and  imprisoned  him 
When  a  Portuguese  fleet  arrived  with  confirmation 
of  Albuquerque's  appointment,  Almeida  yielded 
In  1510  Albuquerque's  expedition  against  Calicut 
failed,  and  after  capturing  Goa  he  had  to  yield  it 
briefly  only  to  capture  it  again  and  make  it  a  main- 
stay of  Portuguese  strength  In  1511  he  sailed  to 
Malacca  and  took  it,  thus  bringing  SE  Asia  into 
the  Portuguese  orbit  He  made  peace  with  the 
ruler  of  Calicut  and  set  out  to  gam  control  of  the 
Red  Sea  He  did  not  sue  ceed  m  his  attempt  (1513) 
to  take  Aden,  but  Hormuz  fell  to  him  in  1515 
While  on  his  way  from  Hormuz  to  India  he  10- 
ceived  word  that  he  had  been  superseded  He 
died  at  the  entrance  to  Goa  harbor  By  his  con- 
quests, his  system  of  forts,  and  his  genius  in  ad- 
ministration, he  had  made  the  Portuguese  secure 
m  the  East  See  K  G  Jayne,  Vasco  da  Gama  and 
Hia  .Successors  (1910) 

Albuquerque  (al'bukur'kfi),  city  (pop  35,449),  co 
seat  of  Bemahllo  co  ,  W  central  N  Mex  ,  on  the 
upper  Rio  Grande  and  SW  of  Santa  Fe,  me  1890 
Largest  city  of  the  state,  it  is  an  impoitant  com- 
mercial, industrial,  rail,  and  air  center,  serving  a 
rich  timber,  mineral,  farm,  and  livestock  area  Tho 
city  has  railroad  shops,  lumber  nulls,  and  wool 
warehouses,  among  its  manufactures  are  bnc  ks  and 
tiles,  dairy  products,  woodwork,  and  Indian  jewelry 
and  curios  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  the  new 
town,  the  old  was  founded  m  170b  and  named  San 
Felipe  de  Alburquerque,  m  honor  of  Philip  V  of 
Spam  and  the  duke  of  Alburquerque  (the  first  r 
was  Inter  dropped  from  the  name  of  the  city)  New 
Albuquerque  was  platted  in  1880,  in  connection 
with  the  railroad  In  a  mountain  region,  it  is  a 
noted  health  resort  with  many  sanatonums  and 
hospitals  (including  a  U  S  veterans'  hospital  and 
a  U  S  Indian  hospital)  The  Umv  of  New  Mexuo 
(see  Nhw  MFXICO,  UNIVERSITY  OF),  Catholic 
Teachers  College  of  New  Mexico,  and  a  U  S  school 
for  Indians  are  here  Other  points  of  interest  in- 
clude the  Church  of  San  Felipe  de  Ncn  (170b)  and 
the  old-town  plaza  Albuquerque  is  in  the  Pueblo 
Indian  countiy  with  many  pueblos  near  by  See 
Erna  lorgusson,  Albuquerque  (1947) 

Alburg  (61'burg),  town  (pop  1,623),  NW  Vt  ,  a 
peninsula  jutting  into  Lake  Champlam  from  the 
Canadian  line  It  is  a  port  of  entry  Settlement, 
attempted  by  the  French  before  1750,  was  accom- 
plished in  1782  A  bridge  was  built  m  1937  between 
Rouses  Point  and  Alburg 

Albury  (al'burS),  town  (pop  14,419),  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  on  the  Murray  and  WSW  of  Can- 
berra It  is  a  gold-mining  and  wool-trading  center 
The  Hume  Reservoir  is  near  by 

Alcaeus  (alse'us),  d  c  680  B  C  ,  Greek  poet  of  Les- 
bos, a  noted  early  writer  of  personal  lyrics  The 
extant  fragments  of  his  charming,  impulsive  verse 
are  concerned  with  politics,  war,  love,  and  wine 
An  aristocrat,  he  was  often  embroiled  m  political 
battles  with  the  ruling  tyrants  He  was,  according 
to  tradition,  a  literary  associate  of  SAPPHO  The 
Alcaic  strophe  (alka'ik),  said  to  have  been  his  in- 
vention was  much  used  by  Greek  lyrists  The 
stanza  has  four  lme» — two  of  1 1  syllables,  the  third 
of  9,  and  the  fourth  of  10  It  was  greatly  admired 
by  Horace,  who  used  it  with  slight  modification 

Alcatt  de  Henares  (alkala'  da  ana'ifts),  city  (pop. 
18,013),  Madrid  prov ,  central  Spam,  in  New 
Castile  It  is  triply  famous  as  the  former  seat  of  a 
great  university  founded  m  1508  and  transferred 
to  Madrid  m  1836,  as  the  birthplace  of  Cervantes, 
and  as  the  scene  of  the  Cortes  in  which  ALFONSO 
XI  promulgated  the  Ordenamiento  de  Alcald 
Among  its  landmarks  are  a  Gothic  collegiate  church 


and  the  fine  archiepiscopal  palace.  Leather,  soap, 
and  china  are  made 

Alcala  la  Real  (la  raul'),  city  (pop  8,437),  Jaen 
prov  ,  8  Spam,  in  Andalusia  It  has  well-known 
mineral  springs.  Here  m  1810  the  French  defeated 
the  Spanish  in  the  Peninsular  War 

Alcalft  Ztmora,  Nice  to  (netha'to  ill  kill  it'  thamcVra), 
1877-1949,  Spanish  statesman  and  president  of 
Spam  (1931-36)  After  holding  several  cabinet 
posts  under  the  monarchy,  he  turned  republican 
and  was  jailed  for  his  political  activity  in  1930 
After  leading  the  successful  revolution  of  1931,  he 
became  first  provisional  and  then  constitutional 
president  of  the  Spanish  republic  A  middle-of- 
the-road  liberal,  he  was  ousted  by  the  Cortes  on  a 
Socialist  motion  (April,  1930)  and  was  succeeded 
as  president  by  Manuel  Azafta  He  went  into 
exile  first  to  France  and  then  (1942)  to  Argentina 

alcalde  (alkal'dc^,  Span  alknl'da)  [Span ,  from 
Arabic, -the  judge],  Spanish  official  title,  in  ex- 
istence at  least  since  the  llth  cent,  originally 
designating  a  judge  with  certain  administrative 
functions  The  office  was  deprived  of  most  of  its 
purely  judicial  powers  m  1812,  since  1877  the 
alcalde  has  been  the  chief  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment and  the  local  representative  of  the  governor 
The  office  was  also  instituted  in  the  Spanish 
colonies  There,  the  alcalde  mayor  was  the  ad- 
ministrator of  a  provincial  division  usually  though 
not  always  smaller  than  that  of  a  corregidor,  he 
might  even  be  the  assistant  of  a  corrogidor  The 
alcalde  proper  became  the  alcalde  ordinano,  a  mu- 
nu  ipal  officer,  who  frequently  exercised  the  powers 
of  mayor  and  sheriff  arid  was  in  some  villages  the 
sole  representative  of  the  law  Another  Spanish 
title,  alcaide  or  alcayde,  has  the  same  origin,  but  is 
used  to  designate  the  governor  of  a  castle  or  a 
fortress 

Alcamenes  (ftKkumg'nez),  5th  cent  B  C  ,  Athenian 
sculptor,  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  and  rival  of 
Phidias  He  worked  m  gold,  ivory,  marble,  and 
bronze  and  was  celebrated  for  the  number  and  un- 
usual artistry  of  his  statues  His  Aphrodite  of  the 
Gardens  at  Athens  was  one  of  the  great  master- 
pieces of  antiquity  Pausamas  erroneously  attrib- 
uted to  him  the  sculptures  of  the  west  pediment  of 
the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia 

Alcamo  (.il'kamO),  rural  city  (pop  38,129),  NW 
Sicily,  Italy  The  ruins  of  ancient  SEOESTA  are 
near  by 

Alcantara  (alkiin'tura),  town  (pop  4,404),  Caceres 
prov  ,  W  Spam,  in  Estremadura.  near  the  Tagus 
There  are  a  fine  Roman  bridge  built  m  honor  of 
Emperor  Trajan  and  nuns  of  the  convent  and 
churc  h  of  the  Knights  of  Alcantara  The  Order  of 
Alc&ntara,  one  of  the  great  military  religious  orders 
of  fepam,  established  its  seat  here  in  the  13th  cent 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  and  enjoyed  a 
period  of  great  splendor  (13th-14th  cent)  The 
dignity  of  grand  master  passed  to  tho  Caatihan 
crown  m  the  15th  cent 

Alcatraz  (irkutrftz"),  rocky  island  in  San  Fiancisco 
Bay,  W  Calif  P  ortified  by  the  Spanish  and  used 
after  1859  as  a  U  S  mihtai  v  prison,  it  was  made  in 
1933  a  lederal  prison  for  dangerous  criminals 
Nicknamed  "The  Rock."  the  island  prison  has  a 
reputation  for  strict  discipline  and  is  allegedly 
esc  apeproof 

alcazar  (al'kuzai"),  Span  alcdzar  (alka'thar)  [Ara- 
bic,-the  palace],  type  of  palace  in  Spain,  generally 
royal,  built  in  the  c  entuncs  of  Moorish  domination 
Formed  around  large  courts,  within  strong  walls, 
it  stood  in  the  streets  of  a  city  and  was  defensible 
but  not  fortrebslike  The  fortress  palace  was  a 
separate  type,  to  which  the  Alhambra  belonged 
There  are  ale  azars  at  Seville,  TOLEDO,  Segovia,  and 
C6rdoba  The  term  is  also  commonly  used  for  any 
palace  in  a  Mohammedan  country 

Alcazarqumr  (alkd'thurkcver'),  city  (pop  35,786), 
E  Spanish  Morocco  Here,  on  Aug  4,  1578,  was 
fought  the  "battle  of  the  three  kings,"  in  which 
the  king  of  Moroc  c  o  (whose  army  won  the  victory), 
his  Portuguese-supported  rival,  and  Sebastian  of 
Portugal  all  perished  Tho  name  also  appears  as 
Al  Qasr  al  Kabir  and  Kaar  el  Kebir 

Alcestis  (alsfi'stls),  m  Greek  mythology,  daughter 
of  Pelias  She  was  won  m  marriage  by  Admetus, 
who  fulfilled  her  father's  condition  that  her  suitor 
come  for  her  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  wild  animals 
So  great  was  her  wifely  devotion  that  when  Adme- 
tus was  granted  life  by  the  gods  if  someone  else 

would  die  in  his  place,  she  willingly  gave  her  life 
Hercules,  however,  rescued  her  from  Hades  and 

leumted  husband  and  wife 

alchemy  (al'kumC),  ancient  art  of  obscure  origin  in 
which  chemistry  had  its  roots  Some  scholars  hold 
that  it  was  first  practiced  in  early  Egypt  and 
others  that  it  arose  in  China  (in  tho  6th  or  in  the 
3d  cent  B  C  )  and  was  from  there  earned  west- 
ward Alchemy  centered  chiefly  around  experi- 
ments with  metals  and  with  other  chemical  ma- 
terials Ah  henucal  apparatus  included  the  alembic 
(or  omcVtx)  for  distillation  and  the  kerotakis  for  sub- 
limation A  chief  goal  of  alchemy  was  to  transmute 
the  base  metals  into  gold  In  its  beginnings  al- 
chemy was  chiefly  a  craft  and  it  embraced  many 
kinds  of  metal  work,  including  the  use  of  alloys  re- 
sembling gold  and  silver.  Alexandria  is  generally 
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considered  a  center  of  early  alchemy,  and  the  art 
was  influenced  by  the  philosophy  of  the  Hellenistic 
Greeks,  the  conversion  of  base  metals  into  gold 
(considered  the  most  perfect  of  metals)  was  a  part 
of  a  general  striving  of  all  things  toward  perfection 
Alchemy  was  early  associated  with  astrology  It 
is  believed  that  the  concept  of  the  philosopher's 
stone  (called  also  by  many  other  names  including 
the  elixir  and  the  grand  magistery)  may  have  origi- 
nated in  Alexandria,  this  was  an  imaginary  sub- 
stance capable  of  transmuting  the  less  noble  metals 
into  gold  and  also  of  restoring  youth  to  man 
Alchemy,  strongly  tuiged  with  magic,  reached  the 
Arabs  (perhaps  in  the  8th  cent )  and  remained  for 
several  centuries  under  the  Moslem  influence,  m 
the  12th  cent  it  reached  parts  of  Europe  through 
translations  of  writings  of  the  Arabs  (the  early 
Greek  treatises  were  not  known  in  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages)  Arabian  alchemy  was  preserved 
especially  m  the  works  of  GEBER,  and  the  earlier 
Greek  alchemy  in  that  of  Zosunus  and  others  The 
alchemical  writings  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
couched  m  symbolic  and  cryptic  language  The 
alchemists  became  obsessed  with  their  quest  for  the 
secret  of  transmutation,  some  adopted  deceptive 
methods  of  experimentation,  and  many  gained  a 
livelihood  from  hopeful  patrons  This  pseudo- 
alchemy  fell  into  disrepute  However,  m  the  search- 
ing experimental  quests  of  the  alchemists  chemistry 
had  its  beginnings,  indeed,  the  line  between  al- 
chemy and  chemistry  is  impossible  to  draw 
TRANSMUTATION  or  ELEMENTS  has  been  accom- 
plished in  modern  chemistry  See  Lynn  Thorn- 
dike,  A  History  of  Magic  and  Experimental  Science 
(6  vols  ,  1923-41) ,  John  Read,  Prelude  to  Chemistry 
(1937),  A  J  Hopkins,  Alchemy  Child  of  Greek 
Philosophy  (1943),  F.  Sherwood  Taylor,  The 
Alchemists  (1949) 

Alcibiadei  (alsIbl'udCz),  c  450-404  BC,  Athenian 
statesman  and  general.  Of  the  family  of  Alc- 
maeomdae,  he  was  a  ward  of  Pen<  les  and  was  for 
years  a  devoted  attendant  of  Socrates  He  turned 
to  politics  after  the  Peace  of  Niuas  (421  B  C  ,  see 
NICIAS)  brought  the  PELOPONNE»IAN  WAK  to  a 
temporary  halt  and  was  the  leader  in  agitating 
against  Sparta  So  successful  was  he  that  Athens 
joined  an  alliance  against  Sparta,  and  when  Sparta 
attacked  (418  B  C  )  Argos,  Alcibiades  led  an 
Athenian  force  to  help  the  Argives  Athens  and 
the  allies  wore  roundly  beaten  at  Mantmeu  When 
Melos  refused  an  alliance  with  Athens,  Alcibiades 
led  the  expedition  that  took  the  island,  killed  all 
the  men,  and  sold  the  women  and  children  into 
slavery— as  a  demonstration  of  Athenian  might. 
He  was  (415  BC)  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
Sicilian  campaign  and  was  one  of  the  three  leaders 
(with  Nicias  and  Laniaehus)  of  the  Athenian 
forces  On  the  night  before  the  expedition  sailed, 
all  the  statues  of  Hermes  (the  herinae)  m  Athens 
were  mutilated,  a  sacrilege  that  caused  fear  and 
commotion  m  the  city  Alcibiades  was  atoused — 
almost  certainly  falsely — of  the  crime  and  was  not 
allowed  to  have  an  immediate  trial  before  sailing 
When  the  forces  reached  Sicily,  he  proposed  an  at- 
tempt to  win  allies  rather  than  attacking  the  hos- 
tile cities  of  Selmus  and  S>  ra(  use  at  once  This 
was  the  policy  carried  out  to  ultimate  disaster, 
but  not  under  the  direction  of  Alcibiades,  for  he 
was  summoned  home  to  stand  trial  Instead  ho 
fled  to  Sparta,  where  he  gave  advice  to  King 
Aois  I,  who  was  suc<  essful  against  Athens 
Alcibiades,  however,  fell  into  trouble  with  the 
Spartan  king,  presumably  because  of  an  affair 
with  the  queen,  and  c  413  he  fled  to  the  protection 
of  the  Persian  satrap  TISSAPHEHNES  He  then 
sought  to  return  to  Athens,  and  after  the  oligarchy 
of  the  Four  Hundred  fell  (411),  he  was  recalled  at 
the  instant  e  of  Thrasybulus  Athens  seemed  to 
have  a  short  new  era  of  greatness,  as  the  fleet 
again  bet  aine  mistress  of  the  Aegean  when  Alci- 
biades in  410  won  a  victory  over  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  off  Cyzieus  In  command  of  Athenian  forces, 
he  recovered  (408)  Byzantium,  and  he  was  ac- 
claimed m  Athens  A  new  Spartan  commander, 
however,  appeared  in  Lysander,  who  defeated  the 
Athenian  fleet  at  Notium  m  406  B  C.  Though 
Alcibiades  was  absent  on  another  expedition  at 
the  time,  he  was,  nevertheless,  blamed  and  exiled 
He  went  to  a  castle  he  owned  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Hellespont  There  in  405  B  C  he  attempted 
to  warn  the  Athenian  fleet  at  AEGOSPOTAMOS 
against  a  surprise  attat  k  by  the  Spartans,  but  his 
advice  was  ignored  A  little  later  at  the  behest  of 
Lysander,  the  Persian  satrap  PHARNABAZUB  had 
Alcibiades  murdered  Historians  and  commen- 
tators have  disagreed  in  their  estimate  of  Alci- 
biades from  his  own  day  to  the  present ,  some  have 
viewed  him  as  a  highly  competent  and  unappre- 
ciated leader,  but  most  have  considered  him  an 
evil  adviser  largely  responsible  for  the  decline  of 
Athens 


Alcinotlg  (alsI'nSus,  -noous),  m  Greek  legend,  hos- 
pitable king  of  Phaeacia;  father  of  Nausicaa  He 
entertained  Jason  and  Medea  as  well  as  Odysseus. 

Alciphron  (al'sHron,-frun),  fl.  A  D.  o  200?,  Greek 
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satirist.  His  extant  work  (in  fine  Attic  style)  con- 
sists of  118  imaginary  letters  by  common  people 
living  m  Athens  in  the  4th  cent.  B  C.  and  tells 
much  about  domestic  life 

Alcmaeon  (olkme'un),  m  Greek  legend,  one  of  the 
EPIOONI,  son  of  AMPHIARAOS  and  ERIPHYLE  He 
killed  his  mother  in  revenge  for  his  father's  death 
For  this  crime  he  was  persecuted  by  the  EBINYEB. 
Later  he  married  CALLIRRHOE  and  lived  m  peace 
until  his  wife  demanded  the  robe  and  necklace  of 
HARM  ONI  A  When  he  tried  to  regain  these  from  his 
former  wife,  Arsmoe",  her  brothers  killed  him 

Alcmaeonidae  (alk"m66'nlde),  Athenian  family 
powerful  in  the  7th,  the  6th,  and  the  5th  cent  B  C 
Blamed  with  the  murder  of  the  would-be  tyrant 
Cylon  (r  632  B  C  ),  they  were  considered  attainted 
and  were  exiled,  but  they  were  again  in  Athens  m 
the  6th  cent  The  most  prominent  members  of  the 
family  later  were  CLEIBTHENES,  PERICLES  (whose 
mother  was  an  Akmaeomd),  and  ALCIBIADES 

Alcman  (alk'mun),  fl  before  600  B  C  ,  Greek  poet 
of  Sparta,  founder  of  the  Dorian  school  of  choral 
lyric  poetry.  Short  choral  fragments  and  a  longer 
one  (part  of  a  parthemon  or  choir  song  for  girls) 
survive  His  verse,  simple,  clear,  and  musical,  was 
often  sung  at  festivals  and  public  functions 

Alcmene  (alkme'ne),  in  Greek  legend,  wife  of  AM- 
PHITRYON Zeus,  in  love  with  her,  visited  her  m 
the  form  of  Amphitryon  She  bore  Hercules  to 
Zeus  and  Iphicles  to  Amphitryon. 

Alcoa  (&lk5'u),  industrial  eity  (pop  5,131),  E  Tenn  , 
S  of  Knoxville,  me  1919  It  was  founded  in  1913 
by  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  which  has 
established  large  reduction  plants  here 

Alcobaca  (alkooba'su),  town  (pop  4,016),  Leina 
dist ,  W  central  Portugal,  in  Estremadura.  It  be- 
came a  center  of  the  Cistercians  m  the  reign  of  Al- 
fonso I,  and  the  abbey  (building  begun  1152)  was 
the  greatest  of  medieval  Portugal  It  exercised 
enormous  influence  on  education,  social  conditions, 
finance,  and  politics  The  early  kings  of  Portugal 
are  buried  here 

alcohol,  any  of  a  class  of  organic  compounds  which 
are  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  with  one  or 
more  hydroxyl  (see  HYDROXIDE)  radicals  present  in 
each  molecule  In  common  usage  the  term  alcohol 
IB  applied  to  ETHYL  ALCOHOL  The  class  includes 
METHYL  ALCOHOL,  the  amyl,  butyl,  and  propyl  al- 
cohols, glycol,  a  colorless  liquid  with  a  sweetish 
taste  used  sometimes  as  a  substitute  for  glycerin 
in  explosives,  and  GLYCERIN  or  glycerol  Alcohols 
are  generally  classified  according  to  the  number  of 
hydroxyl  groups  in  the  molecule  Those  which  have 
one  hydroxyl  group  are  called  rnonohydric  or  mon- 
atoiruc  alcohols  These  include  methyl,  ethyl,  pro- 
pyl, butyl,  and  amyl  alcohol  Glycol,  with  two 
hydroxyl  groups,  is  a  dihydnc  alcohol,  and  glycerol, 
with  three  hydroxyl  groups,  is  tnhydric  The  mono- 
hydnc  alcohols  are  further  classified  as  primary, 
secondary,  or  tertiary  according  to  the  number  of 
carbon  atoms  attached  to  the  carbon  atom  that  is 
bound  to  the  hydroxyl  group  Chemical  reactions 
involving  the  hydroxvl  (oxygen-hydrogen)  group 
of  atoms  present  in  an  alcohol  molecule  are  of  two 
types,  that  in  which  the  hydroxyl  group  as  a  whole 
la  replat  ed  and  that  m  which  the  hydrogen  only  is 
involved  in  the  reaction  Alcohols  differ  in  boiling 
and  melting  points,  densities,  and  other  physical 
properties,  they  range  from  volatile  liquids  to 
paraffinhke  solids  at  ordinary  temperatures 

alcoholism  results  from  the  ingestion  of  relatively 
large  amounts  of  ethyl  alcohol  Alcohol  is  absorbed 
through  the  gastrointestinal  tract,  the  rate  of  ab- 
sorption is  dependent  <  hiefly  upon  the  com  filtra- 
tion of  the  alcohol — the  present  e  of  food  in  the 
stomach  decreases  the  rate  Ingestion  of  adulter- 
ated alcoholic  beverages  containing  methyl  (wood) 
alcohol  results  in  a  condition  known  as  methyl- 
alcohol  poisoning.  One  of  the  disastrous  effects  of 
such  poisoning  is  optic  neuritis  which  mav  lead  to 
complete  blindness  within  a  few  da>s  Washing 
out  the  stomach  is  the  treatment  Consumption  of 
alcohol  in  small  amounts  mav  have  no  obvious 
effects  Taken  in  larger  quantities  it  usually  causes 
must  ular  incoordmation ,  the  reflexes  are  le^s  rapid , 
the  face  becomes  flushed,  occasional!}  pallid,  and 
nausea  and  vomiting  mav  occur  A  state  of  partial 
consciousness  may  be  followed  by  t  oma  The  con- 
dition known  as  acute  alcoholism  results  from  the 
action  of  alcohol  on  the  central  nervous  system 
The  term  alcoholism,  however,  more  usually  means 
chronic  alcoholism,  caused  by  the  cumulative  effect 
upon  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  following 
the  frequent  ingestion  of  large  amounts  of  alcohol. 
Physiological  and  structural  changes  may  ensue, 
e  g  ,  chronic  gastritis,  whieh  leads  to  loss  of  appetite 
and  malnutrition  Neuritis  and  DELIRIUM  TREMENS 
are  among  related  syndromes  Chronic  alcoholism 
is  now  considered  to  be  a  symptom  of  psychic 
instability,  and  the  problem  is  being  studied  by 
various  educational  institutions  At  Yale  Umv 
scientific  studies  of  alcoholism  were  undertaken  at 
the  laboratory  of  applied  physiology  in  1930,  and  a 
school  of  alcoholic  studies  was  established  there  in 
1943  The  first  free  clinics  in  the  United  States  for 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  guidance  of  inebriates 
were  established  (1944)  in  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  The  organisation  known  as  Alcoholics 
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Anonymous  was  founded  in  1934  for  aiding  those 
who  desire  help,  chiefly  through  association  with 
and  encouragement  from  others  who  have  been  alco- 
holics. In  1937  the  Research  Council  on  Problems 
of  Alcohol  was  organized  and  in  1938  it  became 
affiliated  with  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College:  see 
PORT  GIBSON,  Miae 

Alcott,  Broaaon  (Amos  Bronson  Alcott)  (61'kut), 
1799-1888,  American  educational  reformer  and 
transcendental  philosopher,  b.  near  Wolcott,  Conn 
His  meager  formal  education  was  supplemented  by 
indiscriminate  reading  while  he  worked  on  the  farm 
or  in  a  clock  factory  or  peddled  Yankee  goods  in  the 
South  He  taught  m  several  places  until,  m  1834, 
he  opened  his  famous  Temple  School  in  Boston 
His  own  record  and  that  made  by  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body,  hia  assistant,  show  his  concern  with  the 
threefold  mental,  physical,  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  the  child  He  was  working  on  lines  similar 
to  Froebel's,  but  was  not  as  thorough,  practical,  or 
consistent  HJS  disappointment  at  his  failure  m 
Boston  was  lessened  when  he  heard  of  Alcott 
House,  a  school  founded  by  his  disciples  in  Eng- 
land He  named  and  wrote  for  the  Dial  (the 
transcendental  "Orphic  Sayings"  being  his  most 
famous  contribution)  and  was  a  nonresident  mem- 
ber of  Brook  Farm  With  three  Englishmen  he 
started  (1843)  a  high-thinking,  cooperative  vege- 
tarian community,  "Fruitlands,"  near  Harvard, 
Mass  ,  but  abandoned  it  m  1844  Poverty  dogged 
the  'family  but  did  not  disturb  the  calm,  kindly 
Alcott  in  his  pursuit  of  the  soul  of  the  universe 
The  wholesome  family  life  of  the  Alcotts  is  reflected 
m  the  writings  of  his  daughter  Louisa  May  ALCOTT 
Her  success  relieved  him  of  financial  worry  and 
freed  him  to  continue  his  rambling  "conversations" 
on  tour  through  the  West  He  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  Concord  public  schools,  whose  ref- 
ormation he  described  in  his  Reports  From  1879 
on  he  was  dean  of  the  Concord  School  of  Philoso- 
phy, which  annually  gathered  disciples  to  hear  him 
and  many  other  speakers  Among  his  writings  are 
Observations  on  the  Principles  and  Methods  of  Infant 
Instruction  (1830),  Record  of  a  School  (1835),  Con- 
versations  with  Children  on  the  Gospels  (1836-37), 
and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (1882)  See  his  journals 
(od  by  Odell  Shepard,  1938),  H.  W  Morrow, 
The  Father  of  Little  Women  (1927) ,  Odell  Shepard, 
Pedlar's  Progress  (1937) 

Alcott,  Louisa  May,  1832-88,  American  novelist  and 
writer  of  children's  books,  b  Germantown,  Pa  , 
daughter  of  Bronson  ALCOTT  She  is  chiefly  re- 
membered for  one  of  the  most  popular  girls'  books 
ever  written,  Little  Women,  in  which  the  character 
Jo  March  is  largely  autobiographical  Among  her 
friends  and  tutors  were  Emerson  and  Thoreau, 
but  in  her  works  she  recorded  her  impatience  with 
most  of  her  father's  transcendental  plans.  An  im- 
pulsive, warmhearted  gn  1,  she  early  began  to  assist 
in  the  family  support  and  tried  domestic  service, 
Hewing,  and  teaching,  at  17  she  contemplated  a 
stage  career  and  wrote  several  melodramatic  plays 
By  1860  her  poems  and  short  stories  began  to  be 
published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Her  first  book, 
Flower  Fables  (1S54),  was  a  collection  of  tales 
originally  wuttcn  for  Emerson's  little  daughter 
Her  letters  written  to  her  family  while  she  was  a 
Civil  War  nurse  and  published  as  Hospital  Sketches 
(1863)  were  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  her  first 
novel,  Moods,  followed  in  1864  In  1867  she  be- 
came editor  of  Merry's  Museum,  u  magazine  for 
children  Little  Women,  published  in  1868-69,  had 
a  phenomenal  sale  in  English  and  in  numerous 
translations  Among  the  well-loved  books  for 
young  people  which  followed  in  rapid  succession 
are  An  Old-fashioned  Girl  (1870) ,  Little  Men  (1871) , 
Eight  Cousins  (1875)  and  its  t-equel,  Rose  in  Bloom 
(1876),  Under  the  Lilacs  (1878),  Jack  and  Jill 
(1880),  and  Jo's  Boys  (1886)  Her  second  novel, 
Work  (1873),  desenbed  some  of  her  early  trials  as 
a  wage  earner  Although  Louisa  Alcott  regarded 
herself  as  moie  of  a  moralist  than  an  artist  in 
hteiature,  she  combined  idealism  and  practicality 
in  stones  of  family  life  which  generations  of  young 
people  have  loved  See  her  letters  and  journals 
(1889).  biography  by  M  B  Stern  (1950) 

Alcoy  (alkoi'),  city  (pop  42,519),  Alicante  prov  ,  E 
Spam,  in  Valemia,  on  the  Alcoy  river  An  im- 
portant industrial  center  manufacturing  paper  (es- 
pecially cigarette  paper),  matches,  and  textiles,  it 
also  has  trade  m  grain,  wine,  and  oil  from  the  sur- 
rounding region 

Alcuin  (al'kwln),  735'-804,  English  churchman  and 
educator  Ho  was  educated  at  the  cathedral  school 
of  York  by  a  disciple  of  Bede,  he  became  principal 
in  766  CHARLFMAONE  invited  him  to  court  (781?) 
to  set  up  a  school  For  15  years  Alcum  was  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  Carohngian  renaissance  He 
combated  illiteracy  with  a  system  of  elementary 
education  On  a  higher  level  he  established  the 
study  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  the  tnvium  and 
quadrivmm,  which  became  the  curriculum  for 
medieval  Western  Europe  He  encouraged  the 
study  and  preservation  of  ancient  texts  His  dia- 
logue textbook  of  rhetoric,  called  Compendia,  was 
much  used.  He  wrote  verse,  and  his  letters  were 
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preserved.  AJcuin's  treatise  against  Felix  of  Urgel 
did  much  to  defeat  the  heresy  of  ADOPTIONISM  Ho 
died  as  head  of  the  abbey  of  St  Martin  of  Tours, 
where  ho  had  one  of  hut  most  famous  schools  See 
E  J  B.  Gaskom,  Alcuin  (1904). 

Aide,  Frances  (al'du),  1883-,  stage  name  of  Frances 
Davis,  operatic  soprano,  b  Christchuroh,  New  Zea- 
land She  studied  with  Mme  Marches!  in  Pans  and 
made  her  debut  at  the  Opora-Cotmquo  in  1904  She 
sang  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  Now  York,  1908- 
29  From  1910  to  1928  she  was  married  to  Gatti- 
Casasaa  See  her  autobiography,  Men,  Women,  and 
Tenors  (1937). 

Aldan  (oldan'),  city  (1939  pop  over  10,000),  Yakut 
ASSR,  RSFSR,  in  K  Siberia  It  is  on  the  Aldan 
Plateau  and  266  mi  SSW  of  Yakutsk,  a  gold-min- 
ing center  Until  1939  it  was  named  Nezametny 

Aldan  (ol'dnn),  borough  (pop  2,642),  Delaware  oo  , 
SE  Pa  ,  near  Philadelphia 

Aldan  (uldan'),  river,  1,300  mi.  long,  rising  in  the 
Stanovoi  Range,  Yalnit  ASSH,  K8*SR.  in  E  Si- 
beria. It  winds  N  and  K  around  the  Aldan  Plateau, 
then  turns  northward  and  finally  westward  to  enter 
the  Lena  100  mi  N  of  Yakutsk  It  is  navigable  for 
1,100  mi  Tributaries  are  the  Aniga  (left)  and  the 
Uchur  and  Maya  (right) 

Aldanov,  Mark  (mark'  flldk'nuf),  pseud  of  Mark 
Aleksandrorich  Landau  (ulylksan'druvfch  Ittn'- 
dou),  1886-,  Russian  political  writer  and  novelist 
Emigrating  to  France  after  the  October  Revolution, 
he  won  fame  abroad  with  The  Thinker,  a  tetralogy 
on  the  revolutionary  era  1793-1821,  comprising 
The  Ninth  Thermidor  (1923,  Eng  tr  ,  1926)  Tke 
Demi' sBndoe  (1925,  Eng  tr  ,  1928),  Th«  Conspiracy 
(1927),  and  St  Helena  Little  Island  (1921,  Eng 
tr ,  1924)  He  returned  to  the  Napoleonic  era  m 
The  Tenth  Symphony  (1931;  Eng  tr ,  1948)  and 
For  Thee  the  Best  (1949,  Eng  tr  ,  1945),  which  treat 
the  problem  of  human  fruRtration  as  exemplified  m 
well-known  figures  ronne<  ted  with  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  In  The  Key  (19JO,  Eng  tr  ,  1931),  The 
Flight  (1930),  and  The  Cave  (1934-36),  he  dealt 
with  the  effect  of  the  Russian  Revolution  on  the 
lives  of  the  emigres,  and  m  The  Fifth  Seal  (1939, 
Eng  tr  ,  1943)  he  portraved  the  decay  of  revolu- 
tionary idealism  and  the  general  disillusionment 
prevalent  in  Europe  and  among  Russians  on  the 
eve  of  the  Second  World  War  He  came  to  the 
United  States  m  1941 

Aldegrever,  Hetnrich  (hln'rlkh  al'dtigrftvur) ,  b 
1502,  d  after  1555,  German  painter  and  engraver 
His  real  name  was  Hemnch  Trippenmeker,  and  he 
lived  and  worked  in  Soest,  Westphalia  His  paint- 
ings are  rare,  and  he  IH  bent  known  for  his  remark- 
able engravings,  which  include  portraits  and  reli- 
gious and  mythological  compositions  Among  tho 
most  famous  are  his  portrait  of  John  of  Leiden,  his 
Parable  of  the  Wicked  Rich  Man,  The  Wedding 
Feast,  and  the  series  Labors  of  Hercules  Aldegrever 
M  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  German  Little  Masters 
His  work  shows  the  influence  of  DUrer  in  its  sever- 
ity and  richrwss  of  detail 

aldehyde  (al'dthld)  [quasi-abbreviation  of  alcohol 
and  New  Latin  dehydrogenatus" deprived  of  hydro- 
gen], any  member  of  a  class  of  organic  compounds 
characterized  by  having  m  their  molecules  a  earbon- 
hydrogen-oxygen  (CHO)  group  of  atoms  The  al- 
dehydes result  from  partial  oxidation  of  primary 
alcohols  (when  some  hydrogen  is  removed)  and  are 
named  for  the  acids  which  they  produce  when  they 
in  turn  are  oxidized  For  example,  bv  the  oxidation 
of  ethyl  alcohol,  aectaldehyde,  a  typical  aldehyde, 
is  formed,  which  upon  oxidation  yields  acetic  acid 
The  aldehydes  are  important  in  industry  in  the 
manufacture  of  synthetic  resins  (e  g  ,  bakehte)  and 
of  dyestuffs,  and  also  as  disinfectants  Many  alde- 
hydes occur  in  essential  OILS  of  certain  plants  The 
term  aldehyde  is  commonly  used  to  indicate  acetal- 
dehyde,  called  also  acetic  aldehyde  or  ethanal.  a 
colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  20  8°  C  and  melting  at 
— 120°  C  It  is  used  in  silvering  mirrors  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  dyes  and  of  the  hypnotic  drug  par- 
aldehyde  Benzaldehyde,  called  also  benzoic  alde- 
hyde or,  commercially,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  is  a 
colorless  liquid  with  a  characteristic  almond  odor, 
boiling  at  180°  C  ,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble 
in  water  It  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  benzyl 
alcohol  and  is  oxidized  to  benzoic  aud  It  is  pro- 
pared  in  various  ways  from  bitter  almonds  crushed 
and  boiled  in  water,  when  a  glucoside  called  amyg- 
dalin  its  hydrolyzed;  from  toluene,  or  directly  from 
benzal  chloride  by  treatment  with  an  alkali  or  from 
benzyl  chloride  by  oxidation  Benzaldehvde  is  used 
in  the  preparation  of  certain  aniline  dyes  and  of 
other  products,  such  as  perfumes  and  flavorings 
FORMALDEHYDE  is  the  first  member  of  the  aldehyde 
series  See  also  FURFURAL 

Aden,  Henry  Mills  (61'-).  1836-1919,  American 
editor,  b  Mt  Tabor,  Vt ,  grad  Williams,  1857,  and 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1860  He  was 
managing  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly  from  1863  to 
1869,  then  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine  from  1869 
until  his  death  As  an  editor,  his  policy  was  to  recog- 
nize the  novice  and  to  encourage  the  best  type  of 
Americanism  His  department,  the  "Editor's 
Study,"  served  as  a  vehicle  for  personal  expression 
His  Magazine  Writing  and  the  New  Literature  was 
published  m  1908 


Alden,  John,  o  1599-1687,  Puritan  settler  in  Ply- 
mouth Colony  He  came  to  America  on  the  May- 
flower and  was  prominent  as  assistant  to  the  gover- 
nor of  the  colony  He  moved  (c  1627)  to  Duxbury 
and  there  was  neighbor  and  friend  of  Miles  STAK- 
DIBH  Aid  en's  marriage  to  Pnacilla  Mullens  gave 
rise  to  the  romantic  legend  made  familiar  to  all 
Americans  in  Longfellow's  poem,  The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standuh 

aider,  name  for  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
genus  Alnus,  widely  distributed,  especially  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  mostly  on  mountains  and 
in  moist  places  It  has  small  conehke  woody  fruits 
The  black  alder  (Alnus  glutinoea)  is  an  Old  World 
species  now  naturalized  m  E  North  America  Its 
bark,  still  used  for  dyes  and  tanning,  was  formerly 
also  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  its  wood,  suitable 
for  turning  and  allegedly  durable  in  water,  is  made 
into  pilings  and  pumps  The  wood  of  the  western 
American  red  alder  (A  rubra)  is  used  for  making 
furniture 

Alderdice,  Frederick  Charles  (dl'durdte"),  1872- 
1936,  Newfoundland  statesman,  b  Belfast,  Ireland. 
He  was  pnme  minister  for  several  months  in  1928 
and  again  from  1932  to  Feb  ,  1934,  when  New- 
foundland passed  under  the  administration  of  a 
commission  appointed  by  Great  Britain  Alder- 
dice  became  vice  <  hairman  of  this  commission 

Alderman,  Edwin  Anderson,  1861-1931,  American 
educator,  b  Wilmington.  N  C  ,  grad  Umv  of 
North  Carolina,  1882  One  of  the  most  liberal 
interpreters  of  tho  South,  Alderman  held  succes- 
sively the  presidency  of  three  great  Southern  uni- 
versities the  Umv  of  North  Carolina,  1896-1900, 
Tulane  Umv,  1900-1904,  and  the  Umv  of  Vir- 
ginia, from  1904  until  lus  death  He  wrote  on  the 
South  as  well  as  on  education  See  biography  by 
Dumas  M  alone  (1940) 

Alderncy  (ol'durnF),  Fr  Aungny  (6r*mv£'),  anc 
Riduna,  island  (c  3  sq  mi  ,  pop  1,521),  in  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  northern  most  of  the  larger  CHANNKL 
laiANos  It  is  separated  from  the  French  coast 
and  from  other  islands  by  swift  tidal  races  The 
soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated  about  St  Anne, 
the  principal  town,  the  main  crops  are  potatoes 
and  grams  Cattle  breeding  is  important 

Aldershot  (Al'diirshot),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  34,280,  1947  estimated  pop  26,130),  Hamp- 
shire, England,  SW  of  London  It  IB  the  site  of  the 
largest  and  most  complete  military  training  center 
(est  1854)  in  the  United  Kingdom 

Alderson,  residential  town  (pop  1,493),  S  W  Va  ,  on 
the  Greenbrier  river  and  NE  of  Bluefield,  (settled 
1777  A  federal  reformatory  for  women  is  here 

Aldhelm,  Saint  (61dTiPlm),  640>-7O9,  English 
churchman  Ho  was  abbot  of  Malmesbury  (from 
675)  and  bishop  of  Sherborne  (709)  Aldhelm  was 
a  student  of  the  classics,  and  his  own  Latin  was 
widely  imitated  His  prose  is  chiefly  repiesented 
bv  letters  His  verse  includes  riddles  and  short 
poems  which  influenced  St  Boniface  St  Aldhelm 
promoted  the  Latin  method  of  reckoning  EASTFR, 
as  established  at  the  Synod  of  Whitby  An  old 
spelling  of  his  name  is  Ealdhelm  Feast  May  25 
See  E  S  Duckett,  Anglo-Saxon  Saints  and  Scholars 
(1947) 

Aldington,  Richard  (61'-),  1892-,  English  poet  and 
novelist  In  1913  he  married  Hilda  Doohttle 
("H  D  "),  the  American  poet,  they  were  later  di- 
vorced At  one  time  regarded  as  a  leader  of  the 
imagist  poets,  Aldington  subsequently  came  to 
disagree  with  their  theones  Among  his  volumes 
of  verse  aie  Images  Old  and  New  (1915),  War  and 
Lote  (1915-18),  and  A  Fool  i'  the  Forest  (1925) 
Death  of  a  Hero  (1929)  and  The  Colonel's  Daughter 
(1931)  are  novels,  The  Strange  Case  of  Charles 
Waterton  (1949)  is  a  biography  See  his  book  of 
reminiscences,  Life  for  Life's  Sake  (1941) 

Aldnch,  Cheater  Holmes  (61'drlch),  1871-1940, 
American  architect,  b  Providence,  R  I  ,  educated 
at  Columbia  and  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts, 
Paris  From  1903  he  was  a  partner  in  Delano  & 
Aldrich,  the  designers  of  many  distinguished  build- 
ings, including  the  Chapm  School,  the  Colony  Club, 
the  Child  Education  Foundation,  the  Nightingale 
School,  and  the  Knickerbocker  Club,  all  in  New 
York,  the  Smith  College  music  school,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass  ,  the  Hotchkiss  School  chapel  and  dor- 
mitory, Lakeville,  Conn  ,  the  Riggs  Foundation, 
Stockbridge,  Mass  ;  and  the  J  D.  Rockefeller  resi- 
dence at  Pocantico  Hills,  N  Y 

Aldrich,  Henry,  1647-1710,  English  theologian,  mu- 
sician, writer,  and  architect  In  1689  he  became 
dean  of  Chnst  Church  College,  Oxford  Umv  ,  to 
which  he  left  his  valuable  music  library;  several 
Oxford  buildings  are  of  his  designing,  His  book  on 
logic  (1691)  was  long  used  as  a  text,  and  some  of 
his  compositions  (chiefly  church  services  and  an- 
thems) arc  still  heard 

Aldrich,  Nelson  Wflmarth,  1841-1915,  U.S.  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  b  Foster,  R  I  He  rose  in 
local  politics  as  state  assemblyman  (1875-76)  and 
U  8  Representative  (1879-81)  before  he  served  as 
Senator  (1881-1911)  Aldnch,  after  the  death  of 
Henry  B  Anthony,  dominated  Rhode  Island  pol- 
itics, and  because  of  his  wide  interests  m  banking, 
manufactunng,  and  public  utilities  he  was  pop- 
ularly considered  the  spokesman  of  big  business  in 


the  Republican  party  and  the  nation  From  the 
controversy  of  1888  he  was  the  great  proponent  of 
protective  tanffs  and  was  successful  in  saving  the 
Pavne-Aldnoh  Tanft*  Act  of  1909  even  against  the 
combined  opposition  of  the  Democrats  and  the 
Progressives.  He  took  charge  of  Republican  ad- 
ministrative legislation  after  1897  and  helped  foroe 
the  Silver  Republicans  out  of  the  party,  the  Gold 
Standard  Act  of  1900  completing  the  work  As 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  sympathies  grew  increasingly 
progressive  Aldrich  led  the  Senate  opposition  to 
him  Aldrich  was  deeply  concerned  with  monetary 
problems,  helped  shape  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  Cur- 
rency Act  of  1908,  and  headed  the  National  Mone- 
tary Commission  to  study  bank  reform  He  visited 
Europe  in  this  study,  which  he  continued  after 
leaving  the  Senate  The  "Aldnch  plan,"  published 
in  1911,  was  not  made  into  law  but  it  did  offer 
information  used  by  the  Democrats  in  setting  up 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  See  biography  by 
N  W  Steph«nson  (1930) 

Aldrich,  Richard,  1863-1937,  American  music  critic 
and  writer,  b  Providence,  R.I.,  educated  at  Har- 
vard and  m  Germany  From  1891  to  1902  he  was 
assistant  to  H  E  Krehbiel,  music  critic  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  and  from  1902  to  1924  Aldnch  was 
chief  music  critic  of  the  New  York  Times  His  prin- 
cipal published  works  are  How  to  Sing  (1902),  trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Lilli  Lehmann,  Guide  to 
Parnfal  (1904) ,  Guide  to  the  Ring  of  the  Nttelung 
(1906) ;  and  Concert  Life  in  New  York  (pub  posthu- 
mously, 1941) 

Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey,  1836-1907,  American  au- 
thor and  editor,  b  Portsmouth,  N  H  He  lived  m 
New  Orleans,  Portsmouth,  and  New  York,  until 
in  1805  he  settled  m  Boston  The  Story  of  a  Bad 
Boy  (1870),  a  eestful  narrative  based  on  nis  own 
boyhood  in  Poi  tsmouth,  first  made  him  known,  and 
it  remains  his  most  widely  read  work  Though  his 
novels,  sketches,  and  plays  were  well  received,  he 
excelled  m  light  verse  and  the  short  story  As  a 
poet  his  discriminating  craftsmanship  is  at  its  best 
in  his  shorter  poems  His  short  stones,  especially 
those  in  Marjorie  Daw  and  Other  People  (1878), 
had  a  naturalness  which  concealed  their  artistry 
and  which  influenced  other  writeis,  as  did  his  use 
of  the  surprise  ending  As  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  1881-90,  Aldrich  increased  the  magazine's 
reputation  as  a  model  of  tasto,  but  his  own  pre- 
occupation with  literature  in  a  more  restncted 
sense  narrowed  its  scope  See  biogiaphy  by  Ferris 
Greenslet  (1908),  Mrs  T.  B  Aldrich,  Crowding 
Memories  (1<)20) 

Aldrovandi,  Uhsse  (oolf's'sft  RldrSvan'de),  1522'- 
1605?,  Italian  naturalist,  professor  at  the  Umv  of 
Bologna  Ho  instigated  the  establishment  (1567) 
of  the  Bologna  Botanical  Garden  and  wrote  an 
early  pharmacopoeia  His  chief  work  was  the  Nat- 
ural History  (13,  possibly  14,  vols ),  of  which  four 
volumes  (some  sources  sav  five)  were  published 
before  his  death,  the  remaining  volumes  were  pre- 
pared for  publication  from  his  manuscripts 

Aldus  Manutms  (ftl'dus  munu'shua),  1450-1515, 
Venetian  printer  He  was  educated  as  a  humanistic 
scholar  and  became  tutor  to  Alberto  and  Lionollo 
Pio,  princes  of  Carpi  Aldus  became  interested  m 
printing  as  a  way  of  making  books  available  to 
scholars,  and  Alberto  Pio  provided  him  with  money 
to  establish  a  printery  in  Venice,  where  many  good 
manuHcnptg  weie  accessible  Aldus  was  at  this 
time  about  40  years  old  His  purpose  was  to  pnnt 
hitherto  unpublished  Greek  and  Roman  classics 
He  was  especially  interested  m  producing  books 
of  small  format  for  scholars  at  low  cost  To  this 
end  he  added  to  his  Greek  alphabet  a  series  of 
ligatures  or  tied  letters,  similar  to  the  conventional 
signs  used  by  scribes,  which  represented  in  the 
width  of  one  character  two  to  five  letters  To  save 
space  in  Latin  texts  he  had  a  type  designed  after 
the  Italian  cursive  script  This  was  the  first  italic 
type  used  m  books  (1501)  Books  produced  by 
him  are  called  Aldme  and  bear  his  mark,  which  was 
a  dolphin  and  an  anchor  Aldus  employed  com- 
petent scholars  as  editors,  compositors,  and  proof- 
readers to  insure  accuracy  in  his  books  He  was  « 
classical  scholar  m  his  own  right  and  an  associate 
of  Erasmus  and  Lmacre  Much  of  his  type  was 
designed  by  Francesco  GrifS,  called  Francesco  da 
Bologna  The  Aldme  Press  was  later  managed  by 
other  members  of  the  family,  including  a  son, 
Paulus  Manutius  (1512-74),  and  a  grandson,  Aldus 
Manutms  (1547-97). 

ale:  see  BJBBR 

Aleandro,  Girolamo  (jero'lamo  iilaftn'drd),  1480- 
1542,  Italian  librarian  and  scholar,  cardinal  of  the 
Roman  Church,  called  Hieronymus  Aleander,  He 
was  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  He  took  part  in  the 
controversy  with  Luther,  especially  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms  Oirolamo  Aleandro,  the  younger,  1574- 
1649,  his  grandnephew,  a  scholar  and  poet,  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Academy  of  Roman  Humor- 
ists He  wrote  in  Italian  and  Latin 

Alecsandn,  VaiOl  (vasft'l?  aieksan'dr6),  1821-90, 
Rumanian  poet  and  statesman  He  was  foreign 
minister  (1859-60)  and  minister  to  France  (after 
1885)  Besides  writing  lyric  poetry  he  collected 
Rumanian  folk,  songs. 

Alecto:  see  ERINYBS. 
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Aledo  (ulft'do),  city  (pop.  2,593),  oo.  aeat  of  Meroer 
oo  ,  NW  111 ,  88W  of  Rock  Island,  in  a  farm  area; 
ine  1885  Roosevelt  Military  Academy  is  here 

Alegrfa,  Giro  (se'ro  alagrS'a) ,  1909-,  Peruvian  novel, 
iat  Imprisoned  several  times  for  his  political  ac- 
tivities as  a  member  of  the  APRA  party,  he  finally 
went  aa  an  exile  to  Chile  in  1934  In  1941  he  won 
the  Latin  American  Novel  Prize  for  El  mundo  es 
ancho  y  ajena  (Eng  tr  ,  Broad  and  Alien  It  the 
World,  1941),  in  which  he  depicted  the  exploitation 
of  the  Indian  by  the  white  man  The  novel  is 
primarily  a  strong  social  document  Alegria  was 
already  well  known  m  South  America  for  an  earlier 
prise-winning  novel  of  regional  character,  La  tear- 
piente  de  oro  (1935,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Golden  Serpent, 
1943) 

Aleichem,  Sholom  (sho'lum  aia'khum)  [Heb  ,- 
Peace  be  upon  you  f  (a  very  common  form  of  greet- 
ing in  Yiddish)!,  1869-1916,  Yiddish  author,  b 
Russia  His  real  name  was  Solomon,  or  Shalom, 
Rabinowitz  The  first  part  of  his  pseudonym  is  also 
written  Sholern  or  Shalom  His  five  novels,  many 
plays,  and  some  300  short  stories,  all  written  m 
Yiddish,  have  been  translated  into  Russian ,  Ger- 
man, and  other  European  languages,  but  he  is  per- 
haps best  known  for  hia  humorous  tales  of  life 
among  the  poverty-ridden  and  oppressed  Russian 
Jews  of  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  cent  ,  English 
translations  of  some  of  these  include  The  Old 
Country  (1946)  and  Tevye't  Daughter*  (1949)  In 
the  last  years  of  his  life  Sholom  Aleichem  lived  m 
the  United  States,  he  died  in  Now  York  city  See 
Maurice  Samuel,  The  World  of  Sholom  Aleichem 
(1943),  Melech  Grafstem,  ed  ,  Sholom  Aleichem 
Panorama  (1949) 

Aleijadinho  (ula"zhud6'ny6)  (Port , -little  cripple], 
1730-1814,  Brazilian  sculptor,  a  native  of  Mmas 
Gerais  His  real  name  was  Ant6mo  Francisco  Lis- 
b6a  In  spite  of  being  maimed  in  hands  and  feet,  he 
is  known  for  the  brilliance  of  his  church  sculpture 
He  carved  two  pulpits,  the  high  altar,  and  a  door- 
way for  the  Church  of  Sao  Francisco  at  Ouro  Preto 
The  distinctive  Churnguercsque  style  of  his  known 
works,  carved  in  wood  and  native  soapstone,  has 
caused  much  church  sculpture  in  Minas  Gerais  to 
be  attributed  to  him 

Alekhme,  Alexander  (QJyoWen),  1892-1946,  RUR- 
sian-Fronch  chews  player,  b  Moscow  At  the  age 
of  16  he  gamed  the  rank  of  master  and  in  1927,  by 
a  surprising  defeat  of  Capablanca  at  Buenos  Aires, 
became  world  champion  In  1930  at  San  Romo, 
Italy,  ho  won  without  losing  a  single  game  m  a 
tournament  that  included  all  of  the  major  European 

E layers    In  19.15  he  lost  the  championship  to  Max 
uwe,  but  regained  it  m  1937  and  kept  it  until  his 
death     His  clear  and  realistic  style  and  the  bril- 
liance of  his  middle-game  and  end-game  combina- 
tions are  found  in  his  book,  My  Best  Games  of  Che»s, 
1924-1937  (1939) 
Aleks-.    For  some  Russian  names  beginning  thus, 

see  ALEX-,  e  g  ,  for  Aleksandr,  see  ALEXANDER 
Aleksandropol,  Armenia   see  LKNTNAKAN 
Aleksandrov  (ulylksJtn'druf),  city   (pop    12,655), 
RSFSR,  c  00  mi   NK  of  Mow  ow     It  has  varied  in- 
dustries (radios,  cotton  textiles,  c  lothing,  and  food) 
The  famous  Uspenski  convent,  dating  from  the 
16th  and  17th  cent  ,  was  formerly  used  as  a  place  of 
exile    Ivan  the  Terrible  resided  here  (1564-81)  and 
here  organised  his  political  police,  the  Oprichmna 
(see  IVAN  IV) 

Aleksandrov-Orushevski .  see  SBAKHTT 
Alekiandrovsk,  Ukraine  see  ZAPOROZHE 
Aleksandrovak-Sakhalinaki  (ulylksan'drufsk- 
sukhulyen'ske),  city  (1926  pop  2,748,  1948  esti- 
mated pop  ,  with  surrounding  area,  c  100,000),  on 
N  Sakhalin,  Far  Eastern  R8*SR  It  is  a  port  on 
the  Tatar  Strait  and  a  coal-mining  center  Found- 
ed in  1881,  it  was  formerly  a  place  of  exile 
Alekaeyev,  Mikhail  Vasilyevich  (mfikhftyel'  vuse'- 
lyiivlch  ulylksya'uf),  1857-1918,  Russian  general, 
chief  of  staff  (1915-17)  of  Nicholas  II  He  urged 
the  tsar  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  the  tsarevich  m  or- 
der to  save  the  dynasty  Aleksevev  was  chief  of 
staff  under  the  Kerensky  government,  but  after  its 
overthrow  he  resigned  to  join  General  KOKNILOV 
and  was  head  of  the  counterrevolutionary  govern- 
ment in  the  south  after  Kormlov's  death 
Alekaeyev,  Yevgeny  Ivanovich  (vlvga'nyg  eva'nu- 
vfch),  1843-1909,  Russian  admiral,  natural  son  of 
Alexander  II.  His  policy  as  viceroy  in  the  Far  East 
probably  contributed  to  the  outbreak  (1904)  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  Early  in  that  war  he  was 
commander  m  chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  but  after 
a  series  of  defeats  he  was  recalled  (1905) 
Alema  (&!'-).  town,  E  of  the  Jordan  1  Mao  5  26 
Aleman.  Mateo  (matft'6  alaman'),  1547-1614?, 
Spanish  novelist  He  studied  medicine,  was  chief 
accountant  at  Madrid,  led  an  exciting  and  adven- 
turous life,  was  sent  to  jail  twice  for  hia  debts,  and 
at  the  age  of  60  found  a  refuge  m  Mexico.  He  owes 
his  fame  to  one  of  the  best  picaresque  novels,  Gue- 
mdn  de  Alfaracht  The  first  part  was  published  m 
1599  and  the  second  part  in  1 604  It  was  translated 
into  many  languages,  Le  Sage  adapted  it  in  French, 
and  James  Mabbe  translated  it  into  English  as 
Thc^Rogue;  or,  The  Life  of  Guimdn  at  Alfarache 

president 


(1922). 
Aleman,  Miguel  (megel'  alamiln'),  19 02-, 
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of  Mexico  (1946-)  Son  of  a  revolutionary  general, 
Aleman  became  a  highly  successful  lawyer  and  a 
champion  of  Mexican  labor.  He  was  governor  of 
Veracrua  from  1936  to  1940  but  resigned  to  manage 
the  presidential  campaign  of  Manuel  A  VILA  CA- 
MACHO,  under  whom  Aleman  held  (1940-46)  the 
ministry  of  the  interior  After  defeating  Ezequiel 
Padilla  m  the  presidential  election  of  1046,  Aleman 
undertook  a  vigorous  program  of  modernising 
Mexico  by  encouraging  foreign  investment,  devel- 
oping reclamation  and  power  projects,  improving 
communication  and  education,  and  generally  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  living. 

Alemanni  (allma'nl),  Germanic  tribe,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Suebi  (see  GERMAKB)  By  the  5th 
cent  A  D  they  occupied  territories  on  both  sides  of 
the  Rhine  south  of  its  junction  with  the  Mam 
(present  Alsace,  Baden,  and  NK  Switzerland) 
Their  westward  expansion  brought  them  into  con- 
flict with  the  Franks,  whose  king  CLOVIS  I  de- 
feated them  in  496.  In  506  he  forced  them  to  retire 
into  Rhaetia,  and  in  536  they  passed  entirely  under 
Prankish  rule  The  High  German  dialects  of  SW 
Germany  and  Switzerland  are  called  after  them 
Alemanmc,  and  in  1'rench  speech  their  name 
(Allemands)  came  to  signify  all  Germans. 

Alemanni,  Lulgi*  see  ALAMANNI,  LUIOI 

Alembert,  Jean  le  Rond  d'  (aha'  lu  r6'  dalabeV), 
1717-83,  French  mathematician  and  philosopher 
Illegitimate  son  of  the  chevalier  Destouches,  he  was 
found  on  the  steps  of  the  St  Jean  le  Rond  church 
and  put  into  a  foundling  home,  from  which  his 
father  later  had  him  taken  to  be  oared  for  and 
educated  Diderot  made  him  coeditor  of  the  EN- 
CYCLOPBDIE,  for  which  he  wrote  many  mathemat- 
ical, philosophical,  and  literary  articles  and  the 
"preliminary  discourse"  (1761)  He  withdrew  in 
1758,  apparently  for  reasons  of  discretion  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Science  (1741)  and  the 
French  Academy  (1751,  appointed  secretary,  1772), 
he  had  great  influence  on  the  intellectual  life  of  his 
time  His  writings  include  a  famous  treatise  on 
dynamics  (1743),  a  work  on  the  theoretical  and 
practical  elements  of  music  (1759),  and  a  history  of 
the  members  of  the  French  Academy  ( 1787) 

Alembert's  principle'  see  D'ALEMBKRT'B  PRINCIPLE 

Alemeth  (al'il-)  1  Descendant  of  Saul  1  Chron 
836,  942  2  Town,  c  3  mi  NE  of  Jerusalem 
1  Chron  b  60  Almon  Joshua  21  18 

Alemtejo,  Portugal   see  Ai  ENTKJO 

Alencon,  Francois,  due  d'  see  FRANCIS,  duke  of 
Alengon  and  Anjou 

Alengon  (alfts5'),  town  (pop  16,692),  capital  of 
Orne  dept  ,  N  France,  in  Normandy,  on  the  Sarthe 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  county  and  (after  1414) 
the  duchy  of  the  same  name,  which  passed  (1525) 
to  the  French  crown  and  was  an  appanage  of  Valois 
princes  It  has  long  been  famous  for  its  lace  in- 
dustry 

Alentejo  (ftlanta'zhO),  historic  province,  SE  Portu- 
gal, now  divided  into  Tipper  Alentejo  (Port 
Alto  Alentcjc,  4,888  sq  mi  .pop  317,628)  and  Low- 
er Alentejo  (Port  Baixo  Alentejo,  5,318  sq  mi  , 
pop  375,511)  The  capital  of  Upper  Alentojo  is 
fivora,  and  the  capital  of  Lower  Alentejo  is  Beja 
Estremoz  and  Vila  Vicosa  are  also  in  the  province 
Alentejo,  "the  granary  of  Portugal,"  is  drained  by 
the  Guadiana  and  tributaries  of  the  Sado  The 
climate  vanes  greatly  with  the  seasons  Sheep, 
horses,  cattle,  and  hogs  are  bred,  and  grains,  olives, 
and  fruits  are  grown  It  was  from  the  time  of  Por- 
tugal's beginning  involved  in  the  many  wars  with 
Castile  (see  PORTUGAL)  The  name  formerly  was 
spelled  Alemtejo 

Alep  (illep')  or  Aleppo  (ule'po),  Arabic  Haleb,  city 
(pop  o  320,000),  NW  Syria  It  was  the  Greek  and 
biblical  Beroea  or  Berea  (as  m  2  Mac  134)  An 
ancient  city  on  the  main  caravan  route  across  Syna 
to  Baghdad,  it  was  the  center  of  a  kingdom  of  the 
Hittites  before  1000  B  C  and  was  taken  by  the 
various  conquerors  of  Syria  Its  importance  was 
enhanced  after  the  fall  of  Palmyra  in  A  D  272 
A  flourishing  city  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Arabs  in  the  7th  cent ,  recovered  by 
the  Byzantines  m  the  10th  cent  ,  and  taken  by  the 
Seljuk  Turks  late  in  the  1 1th  cent  The  Crusaders 
formally  besieged  it,  but  without  success  in  1124 
Saladm  took  it  in  1183  and  made  it  his  stronghold 
It  was  conquered  by  the  Mongols  under  liulagu 
Khan  in  1260  and  again  by  Tamerlane  in  1401,  but 
was  not  long  held  In  1517  the  Ottoman  Turks 
made  it  a  part  of  their  empire,  and  it  was  a  great 
commercial  center  Ibrahim  Pasha  took  it  (1832) 
for  Mohammed  All  of  Egypt  who  was  forced  to  give 
it  up  m  1840  Its  importance  dec-lined  with  the 
establishment  of  new  trade  routes,  but  it  revived 
after  Syria  was  established  as  a  French  mandate 
and  then  recovered  its  independence  It  has  silk 
and  cotton  textile  industries  and  much  trade  in 
wool,  hides,  and  fruit  It  has  often  been  severely 
damaged  by  earthquake 

Aleramo,  Sibilla  (alara'm6aeb6l'la),  1878'-,  Italian 
novelist  and  poet,  whose  real  name  is  Rma  Faccio 
Her  novel  Una  donna  (1900,  Eng  tr  ,  A  Woman  at 
Bay,  1908)  was  a  literary  sensation  and,  widely 
translated,  was  considered  a  feminist  document 
Her  later  works,  largely  autobiographical,  are  es- 
sentially concerned  with  erotic  experience  They 
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include  the  novels  Trufiguratiane  [transfiguration] 
(1922)  and  Amo,  dunquo  sono  [1  love,  therefore  I 
am)  (1927);  two  volumes  of  verse,  and  a  poetic 
drama,  Endwitone  (1923) 

Ales,  Alexander*  see  ALESIUS,  ALEXANDBB. 

Ales  (al<V),  formerly  Alais  (ala',  ales'),  town  (pop 
20,027),  Card  dept ,  8  France  Located  in  a  coal- 
mining region,  it  has  metal  industries  The  Peace 
of  Alais  (162Q)  stripped  French  Protestants  of  their 
political  power  (see  HUGUENOTS) 

Aleut  (ul&'zhu),  hilltop  town  of  Celtic  and  Roman 
Gaul,  supposedly  on  the  site  of  Alise  Sam  to- Kerne, 
near  Dijon  It  was  in  the  hands  of  VERCINOETOHIX 
and  many  of  his  men  (62  B  C  )  when  Caesar  he- 
sieged  them  He  prevented  Vercuigetonx'  allies 
from  raising  the  siege  and  starved  out  the  town. 
Gallic  resistance  to  Home  ended 

Alesius,  Ales,  or  Aless.  Alexander  (u-16'shus.  both 
u-leV),  1500-1565,  Scottish  Protestant  theologian 
As  canon  of  the  collegiate  church  at  St  Andrews  he 
tned  to  reclaim  Patrick  Hamilton,  abbot  of  Fern, 
from  his  heretical  Lutheran  views  but  was  himself 
persuaded  to  accept  the  reformed  teachings  In 
1532  he  escaped  to  the  Continent,  where  he  gained 
the  confidence  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  By 
them  he  was  commended  to  Henry  VIII,  and  arriv- 
ing in  England  in  1535,  he  enjoyed  fnendlv  asso- 
ciation with  Cranmer,  Thomas  Cromwell,  and 
others  He  lectured  on  divinity  at  Cambridge  and 
afterward  practiced  medicine  in  London  After 
Cromwell's  fall  in  1540,  Alesius  returned  to  Gar* 
many,  where  he  was  professor  of  theology,  first  at 
Frankfurt-an-der-Oder  and  later  at  Leipsig 

Alessandri,  Arturo  (artoo'rd  alesan'dre),  1868-, 
president  of  Chile  (1920-25,  1932-38)  A  lawyer  of 
humble  birth,  he  rose  to  a  cabinet  position  by  1913. 
Presidential  candidate  of  the  Liberal  Alliance,  a 
conglomerate  group  made  up  of  all  the  enemies  of 
the  conservatives,  Alessandn  was  elected  on  a  pro- 
gram of  social  and  political  reform,  including  the 
introduction  of  direct  vote  for  president,  the  entire 
separation  of  Church  and  state,  greater  autonomy 
of  the  provinces,  and  socialistic  legislation.  An 
army  revolt  forced  him  out  of  office  after  a  trou- 
bled administration  Hia  second  term  was  likewise 
stormy 

Alessandria  (allsan'dreu,  Ital  alau-san'drda),  city 
(pop  51,949),  capital  of  Alessandria  prov  ,  Pied- 
mont, N  Italy  A  commercial  and  communications 
center,  it  also  makes  felt  hats  Alessandria  was 
founded  in  1168  as  a  stronghold  of  the  LOMBARD 
LEACHJE  and  was  named  for  Pope  Alexander  III 
At  first  a  free  commune,  it  passed  in  1348  to  the 
duchy  of  Milan  and  in  1713  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
There  are  two  13th-century  churches,  a  modern 
cathedral,  and  a  citadel 

Alesund  or  Aalesund,  Nor  Alesund  (all  6'lusdon), 
city  (pop  18,143),  More  og  Romadal  oo  ,  W  Nor- 
way, a  seaport  on  three  small  islands  The  largest 
fishing  harbor  m  Norway,  it  has  cod  and  herring, 
fleets  and  is  a  whaling  base  It  ia  the  commercial 
center  of  the  STOK  FJORD  region 

Aletsch  (a'l&rh),  largest  glacier  (66  sq  mi.)  in  the 
Swiss  Alps  It  lies  between  the  Jungfrau  and  the 
Aletschhorn  (U'lec  h-h6rn),  the  second  highest  peak 
in  the  Bernese  Alps 

Aleut  (al'eoot),  native  inhabitant  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  Of  the  same  racial  stock  as  the  ESKIMO, 
the  Aleuts  have  become,  through  long  contact  with 
Indians  and  whites,  thiefh  a  mixed  breed  In  their 
semicivihzed  mode  of  life  they  more  closely  re- 
semble their  North  American  Indian  neighbors  than 
thev  do  the  Eskimos  Their  language  is  a  member 
of  the  Eskimo-Aleut  family  When  farst  noted  by 
Bering  m  1741,  their  estimated  population  was 
between  20,000  and  25,000  Because  of  their  skill 
in  hunting  sea  mammals,  the  Aleuts  were  dispersed 
by  Russian  fur  traders  throughout  the  coaetal 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  some  as  far  south  as 
California  The  ruthless  policies  of  their  masters 
and  conflict  with  the  fierce  mainland  natives  reduced 
their  population  by  the  end  of  the  18th  cent  to 
one  tenth  its  former  sice  After  that  time  they  lived 
m  comparative  isolation  and  neglect  until  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  their  islands  recently  focused 
the  attention  of  the  U  S  government  on  their  con- 
dition, and  measures  were  instituted  for  their  eco- 
nomic betterment  Converts  of  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church,  thev  yet  retain  a  few  of  their  earlier 
superstitious  beliefs  See  H  B  Collins,  Jr ,  The 
Aleutian  If  lands-  Thevr  People  and  Natural  History 
(1945) 

Aleutian  Islands  (uldo'ehiln) ,  chain  of  islands  curr- 
ing  southwest  from  the  tip  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula 
and  approaching  the  Russian  Komandorslo  la- 
lands  Actually  a  partially  submerged  continua- 
tion of  the  Aleutian  Range,  thev  divide  Bering  Sea 
from  the  Pacific  They  fall  into  four  mam  groups. 
The  Fox  Islands  nearest  Alaska  include  among  the 
larger  islands  Unimak,  Unalaska  (with  Dutch  Har- 
bor on  small  Amaknak  island),  Umnak,  and  Aku- 
tan  The  Andreanof  Inlands  are  many,  some  of  the 
larger  one*  are  Amha,  Atka,  Adak,  Kanaga,  and 
Tanaga  Among  the  Rat  Island*  th«  most  impor- 
tant are  Aimhitka  and  Kiska  The  Near  Islands 
are  farthest  went  and  the  smallest  group  of  all,  the 
two  larger  islands  are  Agattu  and  Attu.  Within 
their  general  area  are  Shemya  and  the  other  8e- 
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michi  Islands  The  islands  are  generally  rugged 
and  show  the  traces  of  volcanic  action  There  are 
few  good  harbors,  and  the  many  reefs  make  naviga- 
tion treacherous  Temperatures  are  relatively 
moderate,  but  constant  fog  makes  the  climate 
dreary  The  islands,  almost  completely  treeless, 
have  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  bushes,  and 
sedges  Sheep  have  been  grown  on  some  of  them 
Vitus  BERING  discovered  them  in  1741,  and  the 
native  Aleuts  were  exploited  for  fur  hunting  by 
Russian  traders  Fishing  and  fur  hunting  are  now 
government  controlled  Dutch  Harbor  became  a 
transshipping  point  for  Nome  in  1900  In  1940  a 
U  S  naval  base  was  established  there,  and  tho 
Aleutian  Islands  were  important  in  the  Second 
World  War  The  Japanese  occupied  Attu  and 
Kiska  in  1942  The  United  States  built  bases  on 
Adak  and  Amchitka  and  launched  a  counterattack 
In  1943  U  8  forces  by  bitter  fighting  took  Attu  and 
the  Japanese  withdrew  from  Kiska  U  S  bases 
were  also  built  on  Shemya,  Umnak,  and  Atka  See 
Murray  Morgan,  Bridge  to  Russia  (1947) 

Aleutian  Range,  mountain  chain,  SW  Alaska,  ex- 
tending along  the  entire  Alaska  Peninsula  and  con- 
tinuing, partly  submerged,  in  the  Aleutian  Islands 
The  range  has  shown  recent  volcanic  activity, 
notably  at  Katmai  (Valley  of  Ten  Thousand 
Smokes) 

Alex  .  For  some  Russian  names  beginning  thus,  see 
ALEKS-,  eg,  for  Alexandrov,  see  ALEKSANDROV 

Alexander  III,  d  1181,  pope  (1159-81).  a  Sienese 
named  Rolando  Bandinelh ,  successor  of  ADKIAN  IV 
arid  predecessor  of  Lucius  III  He  was  a  learned 
canonist  who  had  studied  law  under  Gratian  and 
had  taught  at  Bologna  He  came  to  Rome  under 
Eugene  III,  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  became  a 
trusted  adviser  of  Adrian  IV  Alexander's  elet  tion 
to  the  papacy  was  opposed  bv  a  few  cardinals,  who 
elected  an  antipope,  Victor  IV  Although  the  anti- 
pope  was  supported  only  by  Germany  and  some 
Lombards,  the  schism  thus  begun  continued  until 
1178  with  antipopes  Paschal  III  and  Cahxtus  III 
Alexander  was  forced  by  Emperor  FREDERICK  I 
into  exile  in  France  In  the  long  struggle  with  the 
emperor,  the  pope  was  aided  by  the  LOMBARD 
LKAGUE,  which  named  the  town  of  Alessandria  for 
him  After  the  battle  of  Legnano,  the  emperor  was 
forced  to  submit  Alexander  had  already  (1174)  re- 
ceived the  penance  of  Henry  II  of  Kngland  for  the 
murder  of  St  Thomas  a  Becket,  whom  Alexander 
canonized  (1173)  He  convened  and  presided  at 
the  Third  LATERAN  COUNCIL  One  of  the  great 
medieval  popes,  he  issued  many  decretals,  estab- 
lished the  procedure  for  canonizing  saints,  inaugu- 
rated the  two-thirds  rule  for  papal  ele<  turns,  pro- 
tected the  universities,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  champions  of  ecclesiastu  al  independ- 
ence in  the  Middle  Ages  See  M  W  Baldwin,  The 
Medieval  Papacy  in  Action  (1940) 

Alexander  IV,  d  1261,  pope  (1264-61),  a  Roman 
named  Ilmaldo  di  Segni,  successor  of  INNOCENT  IV 
and  predecessor  of  URBAN  IV  Popes  Gregory  IX 
(Alexander's  uncle)  and  Innocent  III  were  also  of 
the  noble  Segni  family  An  irresolute  pope,  Alex- 
ander struggled  unsuccessfully  with  the  Roman 
commune  and  with  the  HoHfc.N»TAUFEN,  particu- 
larly MANFRFD,  whom  he  excommunicated  Alex- 
ander upheld  and  aided  the  Franciscan  order 

Alexander  VI,  1431-1503,  pope  (1492-1503),  a 
Spaniard  (b  Jativa)  named  Rodngo  do  Borja  or, 
in  Italian,  Rodngo  Borgia,  successor  of  INNOCENT 
VIII  and  predecessor  of  Pius  III  He  took  Borja 
as  his  surname  from  his  mother's  brother  Alfonso, 
who  was  Pope  Cahxtus  III  Rodngo  bet  ame  cardi- 
nal (1456),  vice  chancellor  of  the  Roman  Church 
(1457),  and  dean  of  the  sa<  rod  college  (1476)  Car- 
dinal Borgia  had  four  children  bv  a  Roman  woman, 
Vannozza,  among  them  were  Cesare  and  Lucrezia 
Borgia  The  conclave  that  elected  Alexander  was 
corrupt  Tho  foreign  relations  of  the  papacy  in  his 
time  were  dominated  by  the  increasing  influence  of 
France  in  Italy,  ( ulmmatmg  in  the  invasion  of 
Charles  VIII  in  1494  Alexander  prevented  Charles 
from  taking  the  church  property  in  Rome,  but  he 
turned  over  to  the  French  the  valuable  Ottoman 
hostage  Djem,  brother  of  BAJAZET  II  Alexander's 
eon,  Cesare  Borgia,  was  the  principal  leader  in 
papal  affairs,  and  papal  resoun  es  were  spent  lav- 
ishly in  building  up  Cesaro's  power  For  his  daughter 
Lucrezia,  Alexander  arranged  suitable  marriages 
The  favoritism  shown  his  children  and  the  lax 
moral  tone  of  Renaissanc  e  Rome  as  well  as  the  un- 
Bcrupulous  methods  employed  by  Cesare  and  other 
papal  officials  have  made  Alexander's  name  tho 
symbol  of  the  worldly  irrehgion  of  Renaissame 
popes  It  was  Alexander  who  proclaimed  the  line 
of  demarcation,  awarding  part  of  the  new  discov- 
eries in  the  world  to  Spain,  part  to  Portugal  The 
original  line  was  subsequently  (1494)  in  the  Treaty 
of  Tordesillas  moved  westward  so  that  it  ran  370 
leagues  W  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  it  was  this 
redefinition  that  gave  Portugal  a  claim  to  Brazil 
Alexander  was  a  munificent  patron  of  the  arts  See 
Orestes  Ferrara,  The  Borgia  Pope  Alexander  VI 
(1940) 

Alexander  1, 1777-1825',  emperor  and  tsar  of  Russia 
(1801-25),  son  of  PAUL  I  (in  whose  murder  ho  may 
have  taken  an  indirect  part)  The  liberalism  of  his 
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Swiss  tutor,  Frederic  Cesar  de  LA  HARPK,  was  at 
first  influential  in  shaping  his  policy,  but  he  proved 
unable  to  carry  out  a  consistent  scheme  of  internal 
reform  as  proposed  by  Mikhail  M  SPEKANSKI  He 
joined  the  coalition  against  NAPOLEON  I  in  1805, 
but  after  the  defeats  of  AUSTERLITZ  and  Friodland 
he  signed  (1807)  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  brought 
Russia  into  Napoleon's  CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM  Al- 
though an  alliance  between  the  two  emperors  was 
reached  (1808)  at  the  Congress  of  ERFURT,  rela- 
tions deteriorated,  and  in  1812  Napoleon  invaded 
Russia  The  French  defeat  left  Alexander  one  of 
the  most  powerful  rulers  in  Europe  He  entered 
Pans  at  the  head  of  the  allied  armies  in  1814  He 
still  used  his  power  in  the  cause  of  liberalism,  sav- 
ing France  from  harsh  treaty  terms  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  (see  VIENNA,  CONGRESS  OF)  and  in  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  he  gave  autonomy  to  Finland, 
which  he  annexed  in  1809,  and  to  Poland,  of  which 
he  became  king  in  1815  However,  he  soon  came 
under  the  dual  influence  of  Mettermch  and  of  the 
pietistic  Julie  de  KRUDENER,  who  encouraged  him 
to  promote  the  HOLY  ALLI\NCE  By  1818  he  had 
become  completely  reactionary,  morbid,  and  em- 
bittered, with  alternating  periods  of  dissipation  and 
brooding  mysticism  With  the  help  of  his  favorite, 
Aleksoy  A  AHAKCHEYEV,  ho  established  in  parts  of 
Russia  the  notorious  "military  colonies"  of  "mili- 
tarized" peasantry  serving  as  police  Alexander's 
reign  witnessed  the  brilliant  beginnings  of  modern 
Russian  cultural  hfo  St  Petersburg  became  a  so- 
cial and  artistic  center  of  Europe  KRYLOV  and 
PUSHKIN  dominated  the  literary  scene  National 
consciousness  was  stirred  by  the  Napoleonic  inva- 
sion Being  ( hildless,  Alexander  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  NICHOLAS  I  Concerning  Alexander's 
death,  there  is  a  considerable  mystery  Officially, 
he  died  at  Taganrog  in  1825  It  is  widely  believed, 
however,  that  he  a<  tuallv  had  himself  secretly 
taken  away  on  the  yacht  of  the  1st  Earl  Cathcart, 
a  former  ambassador  to  Russia,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  penitence  as  a  monk — possibly  to  be 
identified  with  one  Feodor  Kuzmich,  a  hermit  who 
died  in  Siberia  in  1864  When  his  tomb  was  opened 
by  the  Soviet  government  in  1926,  it  was  found 
empty,  and  recent  biographies  have  revived  the 
story  of  his  escape  Some  light  may  be  shed  on  the 
question  when  the  Cath<  art  papers  are  opened  in 
1964  An  ex<  ellent  picture  of  Alexander's  period  is 
found  in  Tolstoy's  War  ami  Peact,  See  biographies 
by  C  Joyneville  (3  vols  ,  1875),  Maurice  Paleo- 
logue(Eng  tr  ,1928),andL  I  Strakhovsky  (1947) 

Alexander  II,  1818-81,  emperor  and  tsar  of  Russia 
(1855-81),  son  and  successor  of  Nicholas  I  Influ- 
enced by  his  humane  and  liberal  odiu  ation  (partic- 
ularly the  teaching  of  the  poet  ZHUKOVSKY)  and  by 
the  sad  outcome  of  the  Crimean  War  (1853-55), 
he  put  into  effect  a  great  program  of  internal  re- 
forms, of  whu  h  the  most  important  was  the  eman- 
cipation (1861)  of  the  serfs  (see  EMANC  IPATION, 
EDICT  OF)  The  emancipation  changed  the  whole 
social  order  of  the  empire,  but  many  of  its  features 
— particularly  the  communal  ownership  of  the  land 
and  the  high  cost  to  the  peasants  of  their  small 
plots — ultimately  proved  disastrous  and  were  f a<  - 
tors  in  subsequent  revolutionary  movement-)  Tho 
other  major  reforms  were  the  /EMSTVO  s\  stern  of 
local  self-government  (1804),  a  new  judicial  system 
(1864),  and  the  introduction  (1874)  of  compulsory 
military  servu  e  These  reforms  were  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  liberals  and  radicals,  and  Russia  <  ame  to 
be  disturbed  by  revolutionary  and  terrorist  activi- 
ties (see  NIHII  ISM)  ,  these,  intensified  by  harsh  gov- 
ernmental persecution,  resulted  in  tho  assassination 
of  the  tsar  on  March  13,  1881  (N  S  ),  the  ver>  day 
he  signed  a  liberal  constitution  drafted  by  Louis- 
MFLIKOV  The  chief  events  of  Alexander  II's  reign 
were  the  unsuccessful  Polish  revolution  of  1863,  the 
acquisition  bv  Russia  of  muc  h  territory  in  Asia,  tho 
formation  (1872)  of  the  THRS,*.  EMPLRORS'  LEAGUE, 
and  the  war  with  Turkey  (see  Russo-TuRKisn 
WARS)  Alexander  II's  reign  and  that  of  his  succes- 
sor, Alexander  III,  wore  tho  high-water  maik  of 
Russian  literature  and  music,  best  represented  by 
TUHGKN&V,  DcmicnbvsKY,  Leo  TOLSTOY,  MOUB- 
8OHUMKY,  and  T<  H \IKOVSKY  See  H  F  Skrine, 
Expansion  of  Russia,  1816-1900  (1903),  Stephen 
Graham,  Tsar  of  Freedom  (1935) 

Alexander  III,  1845-94,  emperor  and  tsar  of  Russia 
(1881-94),  son  and  succ  essor  of  Alexander  II  His 
father's  assassination,  his  limited  education,  the 
military  environment  in  which  he  was  reared,  the 
influence  of  advisers  such  as  Mikhail  N  KATKOV 
and  Konstantm  P  POBYEDONOSTZFV,  and  numer- 
ous attempts  on  tho  life  of  Alexander  III  himself, 
all  contributed  to  the  reactionary  pohc  y  that  char- 
acterized his  reign  He  harshly  suppressed  revolu- 
tionary ac  tivities  and  liberal  thought,  subjected 
minorities  to  forcible  Russification,  encouraged  the 
persecution  of  Jews,  and  strengthened  the  nobility, 
whi(  h  had  lost  muc  h  of  its  power  under  his  prede- 
cessor More  positive  at  Increments  were  the  crea- 
tion of  industries  and  the  construction  of  the  TRANS- 
SIBERIAN  RAILROAD,  both  due  to  the  initiative  of 
Count  WITTE,  land  and  labor  reforms,  and  a  foreign 
policy  (conducted  by  Nikolai  K  GIERS)  which 
helped  to  preserve  peace  in  Europe  The  THREE 
EMPERORS'  LEAGUE  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Ger- 


many was  replaced  (1892)  by  a  Franco-Russian 
entente.  Alexander  III  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Nicholas  II 

Alexander,  1893-1920,  king  of  the  Hellenes  (1917- 
20)  ,  second  son  of  CONSTANTINE  After  his  father's 
abdication,  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  through  the 
support  of  the  Allies,  who  mistrusted  the  sympa- 
thies of  his  elder  brother  George  (later  King  George 
II)  Alexander's  death  was  due  to  the  bite  of  a  pet 
monkey 

Alexander  III,  king  of  Macedon  see  ALEXANDER 
THE  GREAT 

Alexander  I,  1078'-!  124,  king  of  Scotland  (1107- 
24),  son  of  MALCOLM  III  and  St  MARGARET  OF 
SCOTLAND  He  mi<  (  eeded  his  brother  Edgar,  who 
had  divided  the  kingdom  so  that  Alexander  ruled 
only  N  of  tho  Forth  and  the  Clyde  Early  in  his 
reign  ho  decisively  quelled  an  uprising  in  N  Scot- 
land. Alexander  encouraged,  as  his  mother  had. 
ecclesiastical  conformity  with  English  ways  and 
established  several  monasteries,  including  the  ab- 
beys at  Inchcolm  and  Scone  He  opposed,  how- 
ever, the  efforts  of  tho  English  hierarchy  to  rule  tho 
Church  in  Scotland 

Alexander  II,  1198-1249,  king  of  Scotland  (1214- 
49),  son  and  successor  of  WILI  IAM  THE  LION  When 
King  John  became  embroiled  with  the  English 
barons,  Alexander,  who  held  land  in  England, 
joined  them  (1215)  With  Henry  III,  who  came  to 
the  English  throne  in  1216,  Alexander  made  an 
agreement  whereby  he  gave  up  his  claims  HS  an 
overlord  in  old  Northumbria  and  exchanged  lands 
he  held  in  central  England  for  lands  in  the  north 
Later  Henry  and  he  nearly  went  to  war  over  the 
homage  Alexander  owed  for  these  northern  lands 
Alexander  was  assiduous  at  home  in  quelling  dis- 
order His  reign  saw  a  notable  growth  in  religious 
houses  and  ecclesiastical  architecture  Alexander 
III  suc<  eeded  him 

Alexander  III,  1241-86,  king  of  Scotland  (1249-86), 
son  and  successor  of  Alexander  II  He  marnod  a 
daughter  of  HENRY  III  of  England  and  disputed 
with  him  the  old  English  claims  to  over  lordship  in 
Scotland  The  great  achievement  of  Alexander  was 
his  final  acquisition  for  Scotland  of  the  Western 
Isles  and  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  his  father  had 
already  claimed  fiom  Norway  To  dnvo  the  Scots 
from  the  islands  King  II  <VAKON  IV  of  Norway 
iled  with  a  groat  fleet  in  1263,  but  a  storm  bat- 
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signed  a  treaty  with  Iluakon's  successor,  MAGNUS 
VI,  assigning  the  Western  Isles  and  the  Isle  of  Man 
to  Sc  otland  This  was  followed  bv  an  arrangement 
with  Norway  providing  for  the  marriage  of  Mag- 
nus's son  Erie  with  Alexander's  daughter  Margaret 
Alexander  survived  his  c  hildren,  and  when  he  died 
his  only  near  relative  was  his  little  granddaughter 
MARGAKKT  M\iu  OF  NOKWXY  With  his  death 
peaceful  relations  between  England  and  Scotland 
ended,  and  the  dynastic  struggle  between  ROBKRT 
I  (Robert  the  Bruce)  and  John  de  BALIOL  (1249- 
1315)  began  See  biography  b>  James  Fergu&son 
(1937) 

Alexander  (Alexander  Karageorgevioh)  (karuj6r'- 
juvlch),  1806-85,  prince  of  Serbia  (1842-58),  son 
of  KARAGEORU&  He  was  elected  to  succeed  the 
deposed  MICHAFI  of  Serbia  Weak  and  vacillat- 
ing, he  yielded  to  Russian  influence  in  refusing  aid 
to  tho  Sorbs  of  Hungary  in  their  struggle  aKum^t 
the  Magyar  nationalists  during  the  Kossuth  regime 
(1848-4'))  and  later  submitted  to  Turkish  and 
Austrian  pressure  in  withholding  his  support  from 
Russia  in  the  Crimean  War  His  pro-Austrian 
policy  finally  lod  his  Hussophilc  subjects  to  depose 
him  and  to  recall  MIIOHH  as  king  In  1868  ho 
was  condemned  to  death  in  abstntia  by  a  Serbian 
court  for  his  alleged  part  in  the  assassination  of 
Michael  III  He  was  the  father  of  Peter  I  of 
Yugoslavia. 

Alexander  (Alexander  Obrenovuh)  (obrf'nuvtth), 
1876-1903,  king  of  Serbia  (  1889-190  i),  son  of 
King  MILAN  He  succeeded  on  his  father's  abdi- 
cation Proclaiming  himself  of  age  (1893),  he  took 
over  the  goveinment,  abolished  (1894)  the  rela- 
tively liberal  constitution  of  1888,  and  restored 
the  conservative  one  of  1869  In  1897  he  recalled 
his  father,  gave  him  command  of  the  army,  and 
permitted  him  to  undertake  a  campaign  against 
the  pro-Russian  Radic  al  party  In  1900  he  married 
Draga  Mashm  (see  DRAGA)  despite  ample  proof 
of  the  lady's  extremely  shady  past  The  scandal 
of  the  marnage  exasperated  his  opposition  In 
1903,  after  Alexander  had  suspended  and  restored 
the  constitution,  he  arid  ihis  queen  were  assassi- 
nated, under  fittingly  revolting  circumstances,  by 
a  clique  of  officers  Peter  Karageorgevich  was  re- 
called as  King  Peter  I,  and  the  Obronovich  dynasty 
came  to  an  end 

Alexander,  1888-1934,  king  of  Yugoslavia  (1921- 
34),  son  and  successor  of  Peter  I  Of  the  Kara- 
georgevich family,  he  was  educated  in  Russia  and 
became  crown  prince  of  Serbia  upon  the  renuncia- 
tion (1909)  of  the  succession  by  his  brother  George 
He  led  the  Serbian  army  in  the  Balkan  War  of 
1912,  became  regent  m  June,  1914.  led  the  Serbian 
army  in  tho  Firat  World  War,  and  became  (Nov  , 
1918)  regent  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats, 
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and  Slovenes.  In  1922  he  married  Princess  Marie 
of  Rumania.  After  his  accession  increasing  dis- 
order arose  from  the  Croatian  autonomy  move- 
ment After  the  assassination  (1928)  of  Stefan 
RADICH,  Alexander  m  1929  dismissed  the  parlia- 
ment, abolished  the  constitution,  abolished  the 
parties,  and  became  absolute  ruler  To  emphasize 
the  unity  he  hoped  to  give  the  country  he  changed 
(Oct.,  1929)  its  official  name  to  Yugoslavia 
Though  he  announced  the  end  of  the  dictatorship 
in  1931  and  proclaimed  a  new  constitution,  he 
continued  to  keep  the  substance  of  power  in  his 
own  hands  His  authoritarian  and  centralizing 
policy  brought  him  the  hatred  of  the  separatist 
minorities,  particularly  the  Croats  and  Mace- 
donians, as  well  as  the  opposition  of  Serbian 
liberals  In  foreign  policy  no  was  loyal  to  the 
French  alliance  and  to  the  LITTLE  ENTENTE  In 
1934  he  debarked  at  Marseilles  on  a  state  visit  to 
France  A  member  of  the  Croatian  terrorist  or- 
ganization, the  Ustashi,  fired  on  his  car,  killing 
the  king  and  fatally  wounding  the  French  foreign 
minister,  Louis  Barthou  Accusations  made  by 
the  Little  Entente  against  Hungary  and  Italy  for 
fostering  Ustashi  activities  very  nearly  lod  to  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  Alexander  was  succeeded 
by  his  young  son,  Peter  II  See  Stephen  Graham, 
Alexander  of  Yugoslavia  (1939) 
Alexander  (Alexander  of  Batteriberg),  1857-93, 
prince  of  Bulgaria  (1879-80),  second  son  of  Prince 
Alexander  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  by  his  morganatic 
wife,  Countess  Julia  von  Hauko  He  served  m  the 
Russian  army  against  the  Turks  (1877-78)  and, 
barked  by  the  tsar,  was  elected  hereditary  prince 
of  Bulgaria  under  Turkish  suzerainty  In  1885  he 
united  K  Rumeha  with  Bulgaria  and  thus  incurred 
the  wrath  of  the  Russian  tsar  and  of  Serbia,  whit  h 
declared  war.  Alexander  was  victorious,  and  by 
an  agreement  with  Turkey  became  governor  of 
E  Rumelia,  but  he  was  f on  eel  to  abdicate  by  a 
pro-Russian  fac  tion  of  officers.  I1  crdmand  was 
elected  to  suc(  eed  him 

Alexander,  in  the  Bible  1  Kinsman  of  Annas  Acts 
462  Sou  of  Simon  of  Gyrene,  probably  a  Christian 
Mark  15  21  3  Heretic  condemned  by  Paul  1  Tim 
1  20  4  Coppersmith  who  did  Paul  harm  2  Tim 
4  14  5  Jew  who  tried  to  spoak  during  a  not  at 
Ephesus  The  last  three  may  be  the  same  man 
The  Alexander  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  are 
Alexander  the  Gieat  and  ALEXANDER  BALAB 
Alexander,  m  Greek  legend  soo  PARIS 
Alexander,  Archibald,  1772-1851,  Amencan  Presby- 
terian clergyman,  b  near  Lexington,  Va  He  was 
president  (1707-1806)  of  llampden-Svdney  Col- 
lege, pastor  (1807-12)  of  the  Pine  St  Church, 
Philadelphia,  and  afterward,  until  his  death,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary, which  he  helped  found 

Alexander,  Francis,  1800-1881,  American  painter 
and  portrait  lithographer,  b  Wmdharn  Co  ,  Conn 
He  worked  under  the  influence  of  Gilbert  Stuart 
m  Boston  and  latei  in  Italy  One  of  his  most 
charming  portraits  is  that  of  Mrs  Fletcher  Webster 
(Mus  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston)  Other  works  include 
a  poi  trait  of  Charles  Dickens  and  several  of 
Daniel  Webster 

Alexander,  Harold  Rupert  Leofric  George,  Viscount 
Alexander  of  Tunis,  1H91-.  British  field  marshal, 
b  Ireland,  educated  at  Harrow  and  Sandhurst, 
son  of  the  earl  of  Caledon  A  long  military  career 
was  high-lighted  by  service  in  the  1-irst  World 
War  and  in  the  North- West  Frontier  Prov  ,  India 
(1935)  In  the  Second  World  War  he  commanded 
the  retreats  at  Dunkirk  (1940)  and  m  Burma 
(1942)  before,  as  commander  in  the  Middle  East 
(Aug.  1942-Feb  ,  194.3),  he  had  superior  com- 
mand of  the  British  triumph  in  North  Africa  He 
then  commanded  the  conquest  of  Sicily  (1943) 
and  the  bitter  fighting  in  Italy  In  1944  Alexander 
was  made  field  marshal  and  Allied  commander  in 
chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  1945  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  general  of  Canada,  and  on  Jan 
1,  1946,  he  was  created  viscount 
Alexander,  Hartley  Burr,  1873-1939,  American  poet 
and  philosopher,  b  Lincoln,  Nebr  ,  grad  Umv  of 
Nebraska,  1897  He  is  the  author  of  several  philo- 
sophical works  He  was  interested  m  the  Amencan 
Indian,  and  this  is  reflected  throughout  his  poetry 
Plans  which  he  made  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Nebraska  state  oapitol  have  contributed  to  its 
beauty  and  significance 

Alexander,  John  White,  1856-1915,  Amencan  por- 
trait, figure,  and  mural  painter,  b  Allegheny  (now 
part  of  Pittsbui  gh)  At  18  he  became  an  illustrator 
on  the  staff  of  Harper  &  Brothers  and  three  years 
later  made  his  first  trip  to  Europe  He  achieved  a 
high  reputation  as  a  portiait  painter,  counting 
among  his  sitters  Robeit  Louis  Stevenson,  Joseph 
Jefferson,  Ohvei  Wendell  Holmes,  John  But  roughs, 
and  Grover  Cleveland  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
contains  his  Walt  Whitman,  The  Ring,  and  Study  in 
Black  and  Green.  His  porti  aits  of  Rodin  and  Robert 
Blum  are  in  the  Cincinnati  Museum  Other  well- 
known  easel  paintings  include  The  Pot  of  Basil 
(Mus  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston)  and  The  Blue  Bowl 
(R  I  School  of  Design,  Providence)  Alexander 
also  executed  various  murals  including  The  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Book  (Library  of  Congress) ,  Apotheosis 
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of  Pittsburgh  (Carnegie  Inst ,  Pittsburgh) ,  the  un- 
finished Industrial  Development  of  'Pennsylvania 
(state  capitol,  Harrisburg)  Alexander  is  partic- 
ularly remembered  for  his  graceful  studies  of  women. 

Alexander,  Samuel,  1859-1938,  British  philosopher, 
b  Australia  From  1893  to  1924  he  was  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Victoria  Umv  ,  Manchester  He 
conceived  of  space-time  as  the  ultimate  principle 
from  which  all  other  qualities  of  existence  are  emer- 
gent He  has  written  Space,  Time,  and  Deity 
(1920),  Spinoza  and  Time  (1921),  Art  and  the  Ma- 
terial (1925),  and  Beauty  and  Other  Forms  of  Value 
(1933)  See  studies  by  M  R  Konvitz  (1946)  and 
John  W  McCarthy  (1948) 

Alexander,  Stephen.  1806-83,  American  astronomer, 
b  Schenectady,  N  Y  ,  grad  Union  College,  1824 
In  1834  he  became  adjunct  professor  of  math- 
ematics at  Princeton  and  from  1840  to  1877  held 
professorships  m  astronomy,  mathematics,  and 
mechanics  His  conscientious  astronomical  ob- 
servations of  nearly  50  years,  chiefly  in  connection 
with  solar  eclipses,  represented  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  astronomical  data  and  furnished  material 
for  many  notable  papers  which  were  published  m 
the  Astronomical  Journal  and  in  the  Reports  or 
Contributions  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

Alexander,  Sir  William,  d  1040  see  STIRLING,  WIL- 
LIAM ALEXANDER,  EARL  OF 

Alexander,  William,  known  as  Lord  Stirling,  1720- 
83,  American  Revolutionary  general,  b  New  York 
city  Although  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  his 
claim  to  succeed  as  the  6th  earl  of  Stirling,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  in  America  generally  considered  a 
nobleman  He  served  in  the  Fiench  and  Indian 
War  and  joined  the  Continental  army  early  m  the 
Revolution  He  fought  well  at  the  battle  of  Long 
Island  (1770)  and  was  captured  by  the  British  but 
was  soon  exchanged  and  later  saw  action  at  Tren- 
ton, Brandvwmc,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth 
In  1778  he  helped  to  expose  the  CONWAY  CABAL 

Alexander  Archipelago,  just  off  SE  Alaska  It  and 
the  mountainous  coast  make  up  the  Panhandle 
of  Alaska,  the  most  populous  section  of  the  Ter- 
ritory A  submerged  mountain  system,  the  islands 
rise  steoplv  from  the  sea  Deep  fjordhko  channels 
separate  them  and  cut  them  from  the  mainland, 
and  the  Inside  Passage  from  Seattle  to  Alaska 
threads  its  way  among  them  Some  of  the  is- 
lands are  CHICHAOOF  IHLAND,  ADMIRALTY  INLAND. 
BARANOF  ISLAND  (with  the  town  of  Sitku),  WRAN- 
QELL  ISLAND  (with  the  town  of  Wiangell),  REVIL- 
LAdiGEDO  ISLAND  (with  the  town  of  Ketthikan), 
Kupreanof  Island,  Mitkoff  Island,  and  Prince  of 
Wales  Island 

Alexander  Balas  (ba'-),  d  145  B  C  ,  ruler  of  Syria, 
putative  son  of  Antiocbus  IV  Ho  seized  power 
from  his  uncle  Demetuus  I  (c  152  B  C  ) ,  Jonathan 
the  Maccabee  supported  him  Eventually  he  was 
defeated  by  Ptolemy  Philometor  1  Mac  10-11 

Alexander  City,  city  (pop  6,640),  E  central  Ala  ,  SE 
of  Birmingham,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  in  the  mid- 
19th  cent ,  me  1873  It  has  textde  mills  Martin 
Lake  is  near  by 

Alexander  John  I,  prince  of  Rumania  see  CUZA, 
ALEXANDER  JOHN 

Alexander  Karageorgevich .  see  ALEXANDER,  prince 
of  Serbia,  and  ALEXANDER,  king  of  Yugoslavia 

Alexander  Nevsfci,  Saint  (nCv'ske)  [Rus  ,=of  the 
Neva],  1220'-! 263,  grand  duke  of  Vladimir-Suz- 
dal  He  earned  his  surname  by  his  victory  (1240) 
over  the  Swedes  on  the  Neva  river  In  1242  he  de- 
feated the  Livonmn  Knights  He  is  a  national 
hero  of  Russia 

Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  (afrodlsh'f>us)  fl  200, 
Greek  Peripatetic  philosopher  Most  celebrated 
ancient  commentator  on  Aristotle,  he  was  called 
for  his  preeminence  the  Exegete  His  influence  was 
strong  down  to  the  Renaissance,  when  his  inter- 
pretations of  Aristotle  were  used  to  counter  those 
of  the  Church  Two  original  treatises  are  extant 

Alexander  of  Hales  (halz),  d  1245,  English  scholas- 
tic philosopher,  called  the  Unanswerable  Doctor 
He  was  a  Franciscan  and  a  lecturer  at  the  Umv  of 
Paris  His  Summa  umversao  theologiae  was  the  first 
systematic  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine  to 
introduce  Aristotle  as  a  prime  authority  His 
eclectic  work  also  contains  elements  of  nooplaton- 
ism  and  August inianism  and  Arabic  ideas,  these 
are  not  always  harmonized  Alexander  held  that 
all  created  things  spiritual  as  well  as  corporeal,  are 
made  up  of  matter  and  form  This  teaching  be- 
came the  central  feature  of  Franciscan  scholas- 
ticism Alexander  was  one  of  the  important  in- 
fluences on  St  Thomas  Aquinas 

Alexander  of  Pherae  (fer'e),  d  358  B  C  ,  tyrant  of 
the  city  of  Phorae  in  Thessaly  after  369  B  C.  He 
was  opposed  by  other  Thessahan  cities  and  by 
the  Thebans  PELOPIOAS  failed  (368)  in  one  expe- 
dition against  him  and  was  briefly  imprisoned 
Returning  m  364  Pelopidas  destroyed  Alexander's 
power  in  the  battle  of  Cynosoephalae,  though  the 
Theban  leader  was  killed  Alexander  was  mur- 
dered by  members  of  his  own  family 

Alexander  Severus  (Marcus  Aurelms  Alexander 
Severus)  (slver'us),  d.  235,  Roman  emperor 
(222-35),  b  Syria  His  name  was  changed  from 
Alexius  Bassianus  (221)  when  he  was  adopted  as 
the  successor  to  HELIOOABALUS  He  was  of  a  vir- 
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tuous  and  studious  character,  but  proved  unable 
to  maintain  military  discipline.  Although  success- 
ful in  a  campaign  (231-33)  against  Ardashir  I  of 
Persia,  he  failed  to  suppress  a  mutiny  on  the 
Rhine,  where  he  was  murdered  by  the  supporters 
of  MAXIMIN. 

Alexanderson,  Ernst  Frederik  Werner,  1878-,  Amer- 
ican engineer  and  inventor,  b  Uppsala,  Sweden, 
grad  Royal  Institute  of  Technology,  Stockholm, 
1900  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1901  and 
joined  the  General  Llectnc  Company  at  Schenec- 
tady in  1902  His  many  inventions  in  the  radio 
field  include  a  high-frequency  alternator,  a  multi- 
ple-tuned antenna,  and  a  system  of  television 

Alexander  the  Great  or  Alexander  III,  356-323  B  C  , 
king  of  Macedon,  conqueror  of  much  of  Asia,  one 
of  the  greatest  leaders  of  all  time  The  son  of 
PHILIP  II  of  Macedon  and  OLYMPIAB,  he  had 
ARISTOTLE  as  his  tutor  and  was  given  the  educa- 
tion of  a  model  prince  Though  he  had  difficulties 
with  his  father,  who  neglected  Olympias  for  another 
wife,  Alexander  had  no  part  m  the  murder  of 
Philip  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  336  B  C 
and  immediately  showed  his  brilliance  by  quieting 
the  restive  cities  of  Greece,  then  putting  down  up- 
risings in  Thrace  and  Illyria  On  a  false  rumor 
that  Alexander  was  dead,  Thebes  revolted  The 
young  king  rushed  south  and  sacked  the  city, 
sparing  only  the  temples  and  Pindar's  house 
Greece  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula  secured,  he  then 
crossed  (334)  the  Hellespont  and  undertook  the 
war  on  Persia  that  his  father  had  been  planning 
The  march  he  had  begun  was  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  in  history  At  the  Gramcus  river  (near 
the  Hellespont)  he  met  and  defeated  a  Persian 
force  and  moved  on  to  take  Sardis,  Miletus,  and 
Halu  arnassus  None  could  stand  up  against  his 
skill  in  planning  and  executing  his  military  moves 
Having  taken  most  of  Asia  Minor,  he  entered 
(333)  N  Syria  arid  there  in  the  battle  of  Issus  he 
met  and  routed  the  hosts  of  DARIUS  III  of  Persia, 
•who  fled  before  him  Alexander,  triumphant,  now 
seems  to  have  envisioned  conquest  of  the  whole  of 
the  Persian  Empire  It  took  him  nearly  a  >ear  to 
reduce  Tyre  and  Gaza,  and  m  332,  in  full  com- 
mand of  Syria,  he  entered  Egypt  There  he  met 
no  resistance  When  he  went  to  the  oasis  of  Amon 
he  was  ac  knowledged  as  the  son  of  Amon-Ra,  and 
from  that  time  forward  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
conviction  of  his  own  divinity  In  the  winter  he 
founded  Alexandria,  perhaps  his  greatest  monu- 
ment, and  m  the  spring  of  331  he  returned  to  Syria, 
then  went  to  Mesopotamia  where  he  met  Danua 
again  in  the  battle  of  Gaugamcla  (more  frequently 
called  the  battle  of  Arbela  after  the  town  60  mi. 
away)  The  battle  was  hard,  but  Alexander  was 
victorious  He  marched  S  to  Babylon,  then  went 
to  Susa  and  on  to  Persepohs  He  was  now  the 
visible  ruler  of  the  Persian  Empire,  pursuing  the 
fugitive  Darius  to  Kcbatana,  which  submitted  in 
330,  and  on  to  Bactria  There  the  satrap  Bessua. 
a  cousin  of  Darius,  murdered  the  Persian  king 
and  declared  himself  king.  Alexander  went  on 
through  Bactria  and  captured  and  executed 
Bessus  He  was  now  in  the  regions  beyond  the 
Oxus  (the  modern  Amu  Darya) ,  and  his  men  were 
beginning  to  show  dissatisfaction  In  330  a  con- 
spiracy against  Alexander  was  said  to  implicate 
the  son  of  one  of  his  generals,  PARMENION,  Alexan- 
der not  only  executed  the  son  but  also  put  the  un- 
questionably innocent  Parmcmon  to  death  This 
arbitrary  harshness  further  alienated  the  soldiers, 
who  murmured  against  Alexander's  adoption  of 
Persian  dress  and  his  manners  of  an  Ouental 
despot  Nevertheless  Alexander  conquered  all  of 
Bactria  and  Sogdiana  after  hard  fighting  and  then 
went  on  from  what  is  today  Afghanistan  into  N 
India  Some  of  the  princes  there  received  him 
favorably,  but  at  the  Hvdaspos  (the  modern 
Jhelum)  he  met  and  defeated  an  army  under 
Porus  He  overran  the  Punjab,  but  here  his  men 
would  go  no  farthei  He  had  built  a  fleet,  and 
after  going  down  the  Indus  to  its  delta,  he  sent 
Nearchus  with  the  fleet  to  take  it  across  the  un- 
known route  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  a 
daring  undertaking  He  himself  led  his  men 
through  the  desert  regions  of  modern  Baluc  histan, 
S  Afghanistan,  and  S  Iran  The  march  was  ac- 
complished only  with  great  suffering  but  finally 
ended  at  Susa  m  324  Hero  he  found  that  many 
of  the  officials  he  had  chosen  to  govern  the  con- 
quered lands  had  indulged  in  corruption  and  mia- 
rule  He  also  found  that  there  was  feeling  against 
him  In  Greece,  for  instance,  many  decried  his 
execution  of  his  own  nephew,  the  historian  CALLIS- 
THENES,  and  it  is  said  that  he  requested  the  Greek 
cities  to  treat  him  as  a  god  and  thus  aroused  much 
more  feeling  against  him  Alexander's  Maco- 
doman  officers  resented  his  attempt  to  force  them 
to  mingle  and  e\en  intermarry  with  the  Persians 
(ho  had  himself  married  ROXANA,  a  Bactnan 
princess,  as  one  of  his  several  wives)  and  resisted 
his  Orientalizing  wavs  and  his  vision  of  the  equal- 
ity of  peoples  There  was  a  mutiny,  which  was 
put  down  In  323  Alexander  was  planning  a  voy- 
age b>  sea  around  Arabia  when  he  took  a  fever 
and  died  He  was  33.  Whether  or  not  he  had 
plans  for  a  world  empire  cannot  be  told.  He  had 
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accomplished  greater  conquests  than  any  before 
him,  hut  he  had  not  even  had  time  to  mold  the 
government  of  the  lands  he  had  taken,  and  after 
his  death  his  generals  fell  to  quarreling  about 
dividing  the  rule  (see  DIADOCHI)  His  only  son 
was  Alexander  Aegus,  born  to  Roxana  after 
Alexander's  death  and  destined  for  a  short  and 
pitiful  life  There  has  been  much  written  of  Alexan- 
der and  his  character — his  manly  beauty,  his  im- 
pulsiveness (he  killed  a  dear  friend  m  a  debauch), 
his  visionary  schemes,  his  sense  of  his  own  divinity 
Ineonstestably,  however,  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  all  time  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
personalities  of  antiquity  To  him  must  be 
credited  the  spread  of  HFUENTSM  and  profound 
changes  m  the  history  of  the  world  lie  early 
pawed  into  legend  He  was  said  to  have  cut  the 
Gordian  knot,  and  wonderful  stones  were  told  of 
his  feats  on  his  horse  Bucephalus  As  centuries 
went  on  the  mists  grew  thicker  about  his  historical 
personage,  and  a  whole  literature  of  romance  grow 
up  about  him  in  the  Middle  Ages  Biographies  of 
him  were  written  in  ancient  times  by  Arrian  and 
Plutarch  Bee  modern  biographies  by  Ulnch 
Wilcken  (Eng  tr ,  1932),  F  A  Wright  (1934), 
L.  V.  CummingB  (1940),  and  W  W  Tarn  (1948) 

Alexandra,  1844-1925,  queen  consort  of  Edward 
VII  of  Great  Britain,  whom  she  married  in  1863 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Christian  IX  of  Denmark 

Alexandra,  Mount*  nee  RUWENZORI 

Alexandra  Feodorovna  (f£d"dur5v'nu,  Rus  fyo'- 
duruvnQ),  1872-1918,  Russian  empress,  consort 
of  NICHOLAS  II,  a  Hessian  princess  and  a  grand- 
daughter of  Queen  Victoria  Neurotic  and  super- 
stitious, she  was  responsible  for  the  influence  of 
RASPUTIN  at  court  and  used  her  great  influence 
over  her  husband  to  encourage  his  reactionary 
policy  Her  unpopularity  increased  during  the 
First  World  War,  when  she  was  suspected  of  being 
pro-German  On  July  17,  1918,  she  was  shot  by 
the  Bolsheviks  at  Ekaterinburg,  together  with 
her  husband  and  children 

AJezandretta  or  Alexandrette,  Turkish  seaport*  see 

ISKBNDEHUN 

Alexandretta,  sanjak  of  (san'jak',  alTgzandre'tu), 
former  name  of  Hatay  prov  (2,141  sq  mi  ,  pop 
264,141),  8  Turkey,  comprising  the  cities  of 
Antioch  (the  capital)  and  its  port,  Alexandretta 
(now  Iskenderun)  It  has  a  mixed  population, 
with  a  high  percentage  of  8ynan  Christians 
Awarded  to  Syria  in  1920,  it  became  m  1930  the 
subject  of  a  complaint  to  the  League  of  Nations 
by  Turkey,  which  claimed  that  Turkish  minority 
privileges  m  the  sanjak  were  being  infringed  An 
agreement  between  France  (then  mandatory  power 
TO  Syna)  and  Turkey  was  effected  (1937)  by  the 
League,  and  Alexandretta  was  given  autonomous 
status  Riots  between  Turks  and  Arabs  resulted 
(1938)  in  the  establishment  of  joint  French  and 
Turkish  military  control  Finally,  in  1939,  France 
transferred  the  district  to  Turkev 

Alexandria,  town  (pop  2,175),  3E  Ont ,  NNE  of 
Cornwall  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 

Alexandria,  Arabic  Al  lakandanya,  city  (pop 
928,237),  N  Eygpt,  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  It  is  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Nile 
delta  on  a  narrow  isthmus  between  the  sea  and 
Mareotis  lake  The  city  was  founded  late  m  332 
B  C  by  Alexander  the  Great  It  was  the  capital 
(304  B  C  -30  B  C  )  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  much  of 
the  Mediterranean  trade  passed  through  its  shel- 
tered port  Alexandria  soon  outgrew  Carthage  and 
became  the  largest  city  in  the  West  It  was  the 
great  center  of  Hellenistic  and  Jewish  culture  (the 
eeptuagint  was  prepared  here)  The  city  contained 
two  celebrated  royal  libraries,  to  which  Antony 
added  a  vast  collection  of  rolls  from  PEROAMOM 
One  library  was  kept  ui  a  temple  of  Zeus  and  the 
other  in  the  museum  The  collections  at  their 
maximum  were  said  to  contain  about  490,000 
different  rolls  or,  counting  duplicates,  a  total  of 
about  700,000  rolls  Around  the  museum  a  great 
university  arose  and  attracted  many  scholars,  in- 
eluding  Anstarchus  of  Samot brace,  the  collator  of 
Homeric  texts,  Euclid,  the  mathematician,  and 
Herophilus,  the  anatomist,  who  founded  a  medical 
•chool  Alexandria  formally  became  part  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  30  B  C  It  was  the  greatest  of  the 
provincial  capitals,  with  a  population  of  c  300,000 
free  persons  and  an  even  larger  number  of  slaves 
Julius  Caesar  occupied  (49  B  C  )  the  city  while  in 
pursuit  of  Pompey,  and  Octavian  (later  Augustus) 
entered  it  (30  B.C  )  after  the  suicide  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  In  the  late  centuries  of  rule  under  the 
Roman  and  Byiantme  empires  Alexandria  was  a 
center  of  Christian  learning  rivaling  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  and  a  patriarchate  was  estab- 
lished here  The  famous  libraries  were  destroyed — 
possibly  m  part  m  Juhus  Caesar's  invasion,  cer- 
tainly more  under  Aurehan  and  still  more  m  the 
rasing  of  pagan  temples  and  structures  under 
Theodosius  I  m  391  Although  a  decline  in  shipping 
had  severely  hurt  Alexandria's  prosperity,  it  still 
had  300,000  inhabitants  when  it  fell  m  642  to  the 
Arabs  They  moved  the  capital  of  Egypt  to  what 
is  now  Cairo,  and  Alexandria's  decline  continued, 
becoming  especially  rapid  m  the  14th  cent ,  when 
the  canal  to  the  Nile  silted  up  On  his  campaign  in 
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Egypt,  Napoleon  took  the  city  in  1708  but  lost  it     Peter  II.  Opposing  his  father's  anticlerical  policy, 
to  the  British  m  1801    In  the  19th  cent  Alexandria     Alexis  renounced  his  right  of  succession  and  fled  to 


(sunk  to  12,000  persons)  gradually  regained  im- 
portance when  the  canal  was  reopened  and  the 
harbor  improved  Today  there  is  a  modern  harbor 
(lying  to  the  west  of  the  ancient  disused  harbor) 
which  handles  most  of  Egypt's  foreign  trade.  There 
are  rail  connections  with  Cairo  and  most  of  the 
Nile  valley  m  Egypt  The  city  is  noted  for  its  ex- 
tensive parks  and  its  fine  beaches  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Much  of  the  ancient  city  is  covered  by 
modern  buildings  or  is  under  water  Only  a  few 
landmarks  are  readily  accessible,  these  include 
ruins  of  the  museum  and  of  the  PHAROS  and  a 
granite  shaft  called  Pompey's  Pillar  The  spacious 
Greco-Roman  museum  houses  a  vast  collection  of 
antiquities  In  the  Second  World  War  the  city  was 
saved  (1942)  from  possible  capture  by  Marshal 
Rommel  through  Gen  B  L  Montgomery's  victory 
at  ALAMEIN 

Alexandria  1  City  (pop  4,801),  E  central  Ind  ,  NE 
of  Indianapolis  Limestone  quarried  in  the  sur- 
rounding area  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  rock- 
wool  insulation  2  City  (pop  27,066),  parish  seat 
of  Rapides  parish,  central  La  ,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Reel  River,  laid  out  1810.  me  1818  Its 
industries  are  based  on  the  materials  produced  in 
the  area — cotton,  sugar,  farm  products,  and  lumber. 
Commercial  fishing  and  ski  manufacture  are  im- 
portant A  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  (1898)  is 
here,  and  a  state  park  near  by  Several  state  insti- 
tutions are  m  the  sister  city,  PINEVILLE  3  City 
(pop  5,051),  co  seat  of  Douglas  co ,  W  Minn, 
8E  of  Fergus  Falls,  m  a  resort  region  with  many 
lakes,  settled  1857,  laid  out  1865  It  is  the  trade 
center  of  a  rich  farm  area  Knute  Nelson  lived  here 
after  1871  The  KENSINGTON  RUNE  STONE  is  ex- 
hibited at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  4  City  (pop 
33.523),  N  Va  ,  just  S  of  Washington,  D  C  ,  on  the 
Potomac,  patented  1657,  permanently  settled  in 
the  early  18th  cent  ,  laid  out  1749,  me  as  a  town 
1779,  as  a  city  1852  It  is  a  port  of  entry  and  an 
important  railroad  center  with  repair  shops  and 
extensive  yards  and  has  varied  industries,  including 
foundries  and  metalworking  plants  In  recent  years 
many  old  places  of  interest  (often  associated  with 
George  Washington)  have  been  restored,  among 
them  are  Gadsbv's  Tavern  (1752),  Carlyle  House 
(1762,  Washington  received  his  commission  as  ma- 
jor from  General  Braddock  here),  Christ  Church 
(1767-73),  and  Ramsay  House  (1749-51)  The 
George  Washington  Maaonic  National  Memorial 
Temple  (1923-32)  houses  Washington  momentos 
One  of  the  Washington  family  estates,  Woodlawn, 
was  made  a  national  shrine  in  1949  Alexandria 
was  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  1789  to 
1847  Near  by  are  an  Episcopal  seminary  (1823) 
and  Mt  Vernon 

Alexandria  Bay,  resort  village  (pop  1,748),  N  N  Y  , 
ontheSt  Lawrence  and  N  of  Watertown ,  me  1878 
It  is  a  port  of  entry  and  a  gateway  to  the  Thousand 
Islands  Sturgeon  fisheries  are  here  The  Thousand 
Islands  Bridge  spans  the  St  Lawrence  to  Canada 
from  Collins  Landing  near  here 

Alexandria  Troas  (tro'.ls)  01  Treat,  ancient  Greek 
seaport  city,  Mysia,  NW  Asia  Minor  It  was  im- 
portant under  the  Greeks  and  Romans  Acts  168, 
11,  205,6,  2  Cor  2  12,  2  Tim  413 

alexandrine  (allgz&n'drSn),  in  modern  prosody,  a 
line  of  12  or  13  syllables,  usually  considered  an 
iambic  hexameter,  with  the  last  foot  containing  a 
final  unstressed  syllable  if  the  line  has  13  syllables 
It  derives  its  name,  probably,  from  a  medieval 
romance  on  Alexander  Rhyming  couplets  of  two 
alexandrines  of  equal  length  have  been  the  classic 
form  for  French  serious  poetry  since  the  time  of 
Ronsard,  e  g  ,  in  the  dramas  of  Racine,  Corneille, 
Rostand  The  important  English  use  is  m  the 
Spenserian  stanza  of  eight  iambic  pentameters  and 
an  alexandrine,  which  rhymes  with  the  last  pen- 
tameter, e  g  (Faene  Queene) 
The  builder  Oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all, 
The  Aspm  good  for  staves,  the  Cypress  funeral. 
See  ONOMATOPOEIA  for  a  further  example 

Alexis  (ulek'sfe),  1629-76,  tsar  of  Russia  (1645-76), 
son  and  successor  of  Michael  His  reign,  marked 
by  numerous  popular  outbreaks,  was  a  crucial  one 
for  the  later  development  of  Russia  A  new  code 
of  laws,  promulgated  m  1648,  remained  in  effect 
until  the  early  19th  rent  ,  it  favored  the  middle 
class  and  the  landowners,  but  tied  the  peasants  to 
the  soil  The  reforms  of  Patriarch  NIKON  resulted 
m  a  dangerous  schism  in  the  Russian  Church,  and 
Nikon's  deposition  (1666)  was  a  prelude  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Moscow  patriarchate  in  1717.  In 
1654  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  led  in  revolt 
against  Poland  by  Bohdan  CHMIELNICKI,  voted 
the  union  of  the  Ukraine  with  Russia  War  with 
Poland  resulted  and  ended  m  1667  with  Russia 
retaining  most  of  the  Ukraine  A  serious  revolt 
broke  out  two  years  later  among  the  Don  Cossacks 
under  Stenka  RAZIN  and  was  quelled  m  1671 
Alexis  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Feodor  III.  A 
younger  son,  by  a  second  marriage,  was  Peter  the 
Great  (Peter  I). 

Alexis  (Aleksey  Petrovich)  (ulylksyft'  petrd'vfoh), 
1690-1718,  Russian  tsarevich,  son  of  Peter  the 
Great  (Peter  I)  by  his  first  wife  and  father  of 


Vienna  (1717).  Peter t>  who  feared  that  Alexis 
might  win  foreign  backing,  enticed  him  to  return; 
he  then  had  him  arrested  and  tried  for  treason. 
Sentenced  to  death,  Alexis  died  from  the  effects  of 
torture  shortly  before  his  scheduled  execution 

Alexiihafen  (ufek'sfe-ha'fun),  harbor  of  N  Astrolabe 
Bay,  E  New  Guinea,  m  the  Territory  of  New 
Guinea  In  the  Second  World  War  it  was  the  site 
of  a  Japanese  air  base  taken  in  1944  by  Allied 
forces  It  is  sometimes  called  Sek  Harbour. 

Alexius  I  (Alexius  Comnenus)  (ulfik'sCus,  kumnS'- 
nus),  1048-1118,  Byzantine  emperor  (1081-1118) 
Under  the  successors  of  his  uncle,  ISAAC  I,  the  em- 
pire had  fallen  prey  to  anarchy  and  foreign  in- 
vasions In  1081  Alexius,  who  had  become  popular 
as  a  general,  overthrew  Nicephorus  III  and  was 
proclaimed  emperor.  Among  the  dangers  besetting 
the  empire,  that  of  the  Norman  invasions  (1081-85) 
under  ROBERT  Guise ABD  and  his  son  BOHEMOND 
was  the  most  immediate  Alexius,  though  a  superi- 
or diplomat,  failed  to  secure  the  aid  of  either 
Emperor  Henry  IV  or  Pope  Gregory  VII,  but  ob- 
tained Venetian  help  at  the  price  of  valuable 
commercial  privileges.  This  ana  a  truce  with  the 
Turks  enabled  him  to  defend  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula until  the  death  of  Robert  Guiscard,  when  the 
Normans  temporarily  withdrew.  Next,  Alexius 
secured  the  alliance  of  the  CUMANS  and  with  their 
help  defeated  (1091)  the  PETCHENEGB,  who  had 
besieged  Constantinople  In  1095  he  repulsed 
the  Cumans,  who  had  turned  against  him  During 
that  penod  he  also  regained  territory  from  the 
Turks  and  suppressed  insurrections  m  Crete  and 
Cyprus  Amid  these  difficulties,  Alexius  had  again 
sought  the  help  of  the  rulers  of  the  West  This 
appeal,  however,  was  not  the  cause  of  the  First 
Crusade  (see  CRUSADES),  which  began  shortly 
afterward  Faced  with  the  presence  of  an  unruly 
and  pillaging  host  within  his  territory,  Alexius 
sought  both  to  rid  himself  of  the  Crusaders  and  to 
employ  them  for  his  own  purposes  Thus  he  fur- 
nished (or  bribed)  them  with  money,  supplies,  and 
speedy  transportation  to  Asia  Minor,  but  only 
after  he  had  persuaded  the  leaders  to  swear  him 
fealty  and  agree  to  surrender  to  him  all  conquests 
in  territories  that  formerly  had  belonged  to  the 
Byzantine  Empire  In  return,  he  pledged  himself 
to  lead  the  Crusade  and  furnish  a  contingent  He 
never  fully  kept  his  pledge,  partly  because  of  the 
breach  of  faith  of  Bohemond,  who  seized  Antioch 
for  himself,  in  1099  Alexius  began  operations 
against  Bohemond,  who  in  1108  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  Alexius  a*  his  suzerain  The  last  years 
of  Alexius'  reign  were  consumed  by  fresh  struggles 
with  the  Turks  and  by  the  intrigues  of  his  daughter 
ANNA  COMNKNA  against  his  son  and  heir,  John  II 
Alexius'  reign,  though  at  the  cost  of  onerous  taxa- 
tion, restored  Byzantine  military  and  naval  power 
and  political  prestige 

Alexius  II  (Alexius  romnenus),  c  1168-1183, 
Byzantine  emperor  (1180-83),  son  and  successor 
of  Manuel  I  His  mother,  Mary  of  Antioch,  who 
was  regent  for  him,  alienated  the  population  by 
favoring  the  Latin  element  in  Constantinople  In 
1183  Alexius'  cousin  Andromcus,  after  instigating 
a  massacre  of  the  Latins,  stormed  the  city,  had 
Alexius  sign  the  death  sentence  of  his  mother,  and, 
as  Andromcus  I,  became  joint  emperor  One 
month  later  he  strangled  Alexius  and  married  his 
widow 

Alexius  HI  (Alexius  Angelus)  (an'juhls),  d  after 
1210,  Byzantine  emperor  (1195-1203)  He  ac- 
ceded to  power  by  deposing  and  blinding  his 
brother  Isaac  II  This  act  served  as  pretext  for 
the  leaders  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  (see  CRUSADES) 
to  attack  Constantinople  (1203)  The  Crusaders 
made  Isaac  II  and  his  son  Alexius  IV  joint  em- 
perors, Alexius  III  having  fled.  In  1204  Alexius 
Ill's  son-in-law  was  briefly  emperor  as  Alexius  V. 
Another  son-m-law,  Theodore  I,  became  emperor 
of  Nicaea  Alexius  died  in  obscurity 

Alexius  IV  (Alexius  Angelus),  d.  1204,  Byzantine 
emperor  (1203-4),  son  of  ISAAC  II  With  the  en- 
couragement of  his  brother-in-law,  Philip  of 
Swabia,  he  obtained  (1202)  from  the  leaders  of  the 
Fourth  Crusade  (see  CRUSADES)  the  promise  of 
help  in  the  deposition  of  his  uncle,  Alexius  III. 
Made  joint  emperor  with  Isaac  II  after  the  entry 
of  the  Crusaders  into  Constantinople,  he  was  over- 
thrown for  his  subservience  to  his  allies  and  was 
strangled  by  order  of  Alexius  V. 

Alexius  V  (Alexius  Ducas  Mourtzouphlos),  (dfio'kus 
md&rt'sooflos),  d.  1204,  Byzantine  emperor  (1204), 


son-in-law  of  Alexius  III    The  head  of  the  By 

tine  national  party,  he  overthrew  Emperors  Ii 

II  and  Alexius  IV  (who  had  been  instated  by  the 


iyzan- 
Isaao 

Crusaders),  thus  precipitating  the  conquest  and 
sack  of  Constantinople  (1204)  by  the  army  of  the 
Fourth  Crusade  (see  CRUSADES).  He  was  deposed 
and  executed,  and  Baldwin  I  was  elected  by  the 
Crusaders  as  Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
Aleyn,  Simon*  see  BRAY,  Berkshire,  England 
alfalfa  (alfal'fu)  (from  Arabic],  a  perennial    (Medi- 
caffo  aaiiva),  the  most  important  legume  for  forage 
and  hay  in  North  America.  It  is  valued  for  its  high 
yield  (two  to  six  mowings  a  year  being  possible 
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was  one  o  e  earier  osem  p- 
develop a  philosophical  method  recon- 
tle and  Islam  Neoplatomsm  also  IH 
ntial  in  Al-Farabi  He  might  be  said 


from  established  meadows),  its  adaptability  to  a 
wide  range  of  soils  and  climates,  its  high  protein 
content,  and  its  addition  to  the  productivity  of  the 
soil  It  is  a  trefoil,  related  to  the  clovers  Its 
flowers  are  usually  blue  or  purple  but  some  vari- 
eties have  yellow  flowers,  and  in  others  both  yellow 
and  blue  or  purple  flowers  occur  It  is  not  adapted 
to  acid  soils  or  to  soils  with  poor  drainage  Alfalfa 
•was  cultivated  in  ancient  times  As  lucern,  a  name 
by  which  it  is  still  known,  it  came  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  of  North  America  Varieties  cultivated  m 
Latin  America  have  been  brought  to  the  W  United 
States,  where  alfalfa  has  become  the  principal  hay 
crop  Young  alfalfa  shoots  have  been  used  as  food 
for  humans  and  found  to  have  antiscorbutic  prop- 
erties Carotene  and  chlorophyll  for  commercial 
uses  can  bo  extracted  from  alfalfa 

Al-F*rabi  (al-fai-Vbg)  or  Alfsrabius  (al'fura'bfus), 
d  950,  Arabian  philosopher  of  DamascuH  Author 
of  an  encyclopedic  work  which  draws  largely  from 
Aristotle,  he  was  one  of  the  earlier  Moslem  phi- 
losophers to  devel 
ciling  Aristotle 
clearly  influenti 

to  correspond  in  Arabian  philosophy  to  Robert 
Orosseteste  in  scholasticism 

Atfs.ro,  Plarlo  Eloy  (fla'w6  ftloi'  ftlfa'ro),  1867- 
1912,  president  of  Ecuador  (1897-1901,  1907-11) 
Regarded  as  the  greatest  of  Ecuador's  liberal 
champions,  he  introduced  material  and  constitu- 
tional reforms  that  largely  undid  the  clericalism  of 
GARC!A  MORENO  Exiled  by  the  opposition,  he 
returned  to  lead  a  revolt,  but  was  defeated  and 
imprisoned  He  was  dragged  from  prison  by  a 
frenzied  mob  and  murdered. 

Al-Fasi,  Isaac  ben  Jacob  ha-Kohen  (nl-fa'se), 
1013-1103,  Jewish  Talmudic  scholar,  h  near  Fez, 
North  Africa  His  Halachoth,  a  codification  of  the 
Talmud,  IH  his  greatest  work,  it  contains  a  simpli- 
fied exposition  of  complicated  Talmudic  passages 
He  is  also  known  for  his  collection  of  Rcsponsa,  a 
great  deal  of  which  was  written  in  Arabic  and  later 
translated  into  Hebrew 

Alfieri,  Vittorio,  Conte  (vet-t6'roo  kon'ta  alfya're), 
1749-1803,  Italian  tragic  poet  A  Piedmontese, 
born  to  wealth  and  social  position,  he  spent  his 
youth  in  dissipation  and  adventure  From  1767  to 
1772  he  traveled  over  much  of  Europe  but  returned 
to  Italy  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his 
own  country  He  considered  himself  a  prophet 
called  to  revive  the  national  spirit  of  Italy  De- 
termined to  become  a  tragic  dramatist,  he  evolved 
a  highly  individual  style,  vigorous  and  haish  The 
first  of  his  tragedies,  Cleopatra,  was  staged  in  Turin 
in  1775  From  1776  to  1786  he  wrote  19  tragedies, 
among  them  Saul  (written  in  1782),  Antigone, 
Agamemnon,  Orestes,  Philip  the  Second  (all  four 
1783),  Sophomsba  (1788),  and  Mana  Stuart  (1804) 
They  are  distinguished  by  lofty  tone,  restraint,  and 
verse  which,  if  not  great,  is  worthv  of  admiration 
They  are  in  the  stylo  of  the  French  classical  tragedy 
His  minor  verse  is  chiefly  notable  for  its  energv 
He  was  also  the  author  of  comedies,  of  a  bitter 
satire  against  France,  the  Misoyatlo,  and  of  a  very 
revealing  autobiography  (1804,  Hng  tr  ,  1810) 
The  penod  of  Alfien's  greatest  literary  activity 
coincided  with  the  beginning  of  his  friendship  with 
the  countess  of  Albany,  wife  of  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  the  Young  Pretender.  The  remainder  of 
his  life  was  spent  with  her,  and  they  may  have 
secretly  married  after  her  husband's  death  His 
complete  works  were  posthumously  edited  and 
published  (1805-15)  by  the  countess  of  Albany 
His  tragedies  were  translated  into  English  by 
Charles  Lloyd  (1815)  and  E  A  Bownng  (1876) 
For  a  selection  from  his  verse,  see  Lorna  de  Lucchi, 
An  Anthology  of  Italian  Poems  (1922)  See  Gau- 
deiue  Megaro,  Vtttono  Alfien,  Forerunner  of  ftalian 
Nationahtm  (1930)  ;  C  D  R  Miller,  Alfien  (1936) 

Atfold*  see  HUNGARY 

Alfonsine  tables  or  Alphonsine  tables  (ftlfon'sm), 
improved  planetary  tables  They  were  a  revision 
of  the  Ptolemaic  tables  and  were  made  at  Toledo 
by  about  50  astronomers,  assembled  for  the  purpose 
by  Alfonso  X  of  Castile  The  tables,  completed 
c  1262,  were  printed  in  Venice  m  1483 

Alfonso  I,  d  1134,  king  of  Aragon  and  of  Navarre 
(1104-34);  brother  and  successor  of  Peter  I  He 
was  the  husband  of  URRACA,  queen  of  Castile 
His  life  was  spent  in  continuous  warfare  He  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  efforts  to  extend  his  au- 
thority over  Castile  in  order  to  fight  the  Moors, 
from  whom  he  captured  Saragossa  (1118)  Cala- 
tayud  (1120),  and  many  other  towns  His  raid 
into  Andalusia  had  a  great  moral,  if  not  practical, 
effect.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ilamiro 
II  in  Aragon  (see  ARAGON,  HOUSE  OF)  and  by 
Garcia  IV  in  NAVARHK 

Alfonso  II,  1152-96,  king  of  Aragon  (1164-96), 
count  of  Barcelona  (1162-96),  son  and  successor 
of  Raymond  Berengar  IV  of  Barcelona  and  Petro- 
nella  of  Aragon.  He  inherited  Provence  (1160) 
and  Roussillon  (1172)  and  successfully  defended 
against  the  counts  of  Toulouse  the  claims  to  the 
French  fiefs  of  his  house  He  conquered  (1171) 
Teruel  from  the  Moors  and  resettled  it,  and  he 
released  himself  from  homage  to  Castile,  but  fol- 
lowed a  varying  policy  toward  the  Castilian  king, 


Alfonso  VIII.  A  patron  of  troubadours,  he  wrote 
Provencal  verse  His  son,  Peter  II,  succeeded  him. 

Alfonso  III,  1265-91,  king  of  Aragon  and  count  of 
Barcelona  (1286-91),  son  and  successor  of  Peter 
III  He  was  forced  to  grant  wide  privileges  to  the 
Aragonese  nobles  At  first  he  supported  the  <  laim 
to  Sicily  of  his  brother  James  (later  JAMES  H  of 
Aragon)  against  CHAHI.BH  II  of  Naples  Later, 
however,  he  released  Charles  from  captivity,  recog- 
nized papal  suzerainty  over  Sicily,  and  pressed 
James  to  abandon  hw  claim  He  also  made  war 
on  Castile  and  on  hia  uncle,  JAMBS  I  of  Majorca 
James  II  succeeded  him 

Alfonso  IV,  1299-1330,  king  of  Aragon  and  count 
of  Barcelona  (1327-36),  «on  and  successor  of 
James  II  Before  his  accession  ho  conquered 
(1323-24)  SARDINIA,  where  later  a  revolt  involved 
him  in  a  war  with  Genoa  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Peter  IV 

Alfonso  V  (Alfonso  the  Magnanimous),  1396-1468, 
king  of  Aragon  and  Sicily  (1416-58)  and  of  Naples 
(1443-58),  count  of  Barcelona  He  wag  the  son  of 
Ferdinand  I,  whom  he  succeeded  in  Arugon  and 
Sicily  In  1420  Queen  JOANNA  II  of  Naples  sought 
his  aid  against  Loins  III,  rival  king  of  Naples, 
and  adopted  him  as  her  heir  They  quarreled 
in  1423,  and  at  her  death  (1436)  Joanna  left  her 
throne  to  RENI&  of  Anjou  Attempting  to  conquer 
Naples,  Alfonso  was  at  first  captured  by  the 
Genoese,  but  was  released  through  the  agency  of 
Fihppo  Mana  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan  In  1442 
he  defeated  Rene,  took  Naples,  and  was  recognized 
(1443)  as  king  by  Pope  Eugene  IV  Leaving  his 
Spanish  possessions  under  the  rule  of  his  wife,  Al- 
fonso spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Naples,  where  he 
accorded  great  privileges  to  Spanish  nobles  and 
tried  to  introduce  Spanish  institutions  A  great 
patron  of  artte  and  letters,  he  held  a  splendid  court 
and  beautified  the  city  Alfonso  became  involved 
m  Italian  politics  and  tried  to  stem  through  diplo- 
macy the  advance  of  the  Turks  At  his  death  he 
left  Naples  to  his  son  Ferdinand  I  and  the  rest  of 
his  kingdom  to  his  brother  John  II 

Alfonso  I,  Port  Afunao  Henrique*,  11117-1185,  first 
king  of  Portugal,  son  of  Henry  of  Burgundy  After 
his  father's  death  (1114),  his  mother,  Countess 
Theresa,  ruled  the  county  of  Portugal  with  the  help 
of  her  Spanish  favorite,  Fernando  Perea,  until  m 
1128  young  Alfonso,  allying  himself  with  discon- 
tented nobles,  took  power  and  drove  her  into  Leon 
with  the  still-faithful  P6rez  (Alfonso  did  not,  de- 
spite the  popular  legend,  put  her  in  chains  at 
Guimarais)  Beginning  as  little  more  than  a  quasi- 
independent  guerrilla  chief,  Alfonso  spent  his  life 
m  almost  ceaseless  fighting  against  the  kings  of 
Leon  and  Castile  and  against  the  Moors  to  increase 
his  prestige  and  his  territories  In  1 139  he  defeated 
the  Moors  in  the  battle  of  Ounque  (fought  not  at 
Ourique,  but  at  some  undetermined  place)  In 
1147  he  took  Santarem  by  surprise  attack  and  in 
that  same  year,  with  the  help  of  the  English,  Flem- 
ish, and  German  crusaders,  captured  Lisbon  Styl- 
ing himself  king  after  1 139,  he  put  (1143)  his  lands 
under  papal  protection,  and  Alfonso  VII  of  Castile 
recognized  the  title,  which  was  confirmed  (1179) 
by  Pope  Alexander  III  Alfonso's  son  SANCHO  I 
ascended  an  established  throne 

Alfonso  II  (Alfonso  the  Fat),  1185-1223,  king  of 
Portugal  (1211-23)  His  reign  was  spent  in  strug- 
gles with  the  Church  and  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
to  whom  hia  father,  Sancho  I,  had  left  many  of 
his  estates  Alfonso's  measures  against  the  Church 
holdings  and  the  bishops  led  to  his  excommunica- 
tion (1219)  Though  he  was  himself  most  un war- 
like, Portuguese  soldiers  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Navas  de  Toloea  and  pushed  conquests  against 
the  Moors  He  was  succeeded  by  Sancho  II 

Alfonso  HI,  Port  Afonto  o  Bolonhez  [Alfonso  of 
Boulogne},  1210-79,  king  of  Portugal  (1248-79), 
son  of  Alfonso  II,  successor  of  Sancho  II  By  his 
marriage  with  Matilda,  countess  of  Boulogne,  he 
became  count  of  Boulogne,  but  he  had  ambitions 
to  gam  the  throne  of  Portugal  Through  intrigues, 
capped  by  an  agreement  reached  (1245)  in  Paris 
with  the  archbishop  of  Braga  and  the  bishop  of 
Coma  bra,  he  secured  support  for  the  deposition  of 
Sancho  II  and  entered  Portugal  He  controlled 
most  of  the  country  before  the  death  of  Sancho, 
whom  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  His  reign  saw 
the  completion  of  the  reconqueat  of  Portugal  from 
the  Moors  with  the  taking  of  the  rest  of  the  Algarve 
( 1249)  This  involved  him  in  a  long  quarrel  with 
Alfonso  X  of  Castile,  who  had  been  receiving 
revenues  from  Algarve,  but  the  two  kings  reached 
an  agreement  by  which  Alfonso  III  married  the 
illegitimate  daughter  of  Alfonso  X,  and  Alfonso  X 
was  to  relinquish  all  rights  to  the  Algarve  when  the 
heir  born  of  this  union  (the  later  King  DINIZ) 
should  reach  the  age  of  seven  Since  Matilda  of 
Boulogne  was  still  living,  Alfonso's  second  marriage 
brought  the  Portuguese  king  into  disfavor  with  the 
Church,  but  the  matter  was  patched  up  after  Ma- 
tilda's death,  and  the  disagreement  with  Castile 
was  ended  by  an  agreement  at  Badajos  m  1267 
Alfonso  III,  despite  the  promises  he  had  made  m 
Paris,  undertook  vigorously  to  recover  properties 
that  had  been  alienated  to  the  Church,  and  his 
seizure  of  lands  caused  a  long  break  with  the 
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Church ,  healed  shortly  before  hia  death  He  called 
the  Cortes  of  Leiria  (1264),  the  first  Portuguese 
Cortes  to  include  commoners  He  also  instituted 
administrative  and  financial  reforms,  encouraged 
the  cities  and  commerce,  and  commuted  many 
feudal  dues  into  money  payments  French  and 
Provencal  culture  was  imported  to  the  court,  and 
the  period  was  one  of  great  mtellec  tual  and  cultural 
activity 

Alfonso  IV,  1291-1357,  king  of  Portugal  (1326-57), 
son  and  successor  of  Dim?  Disgruntled  at  the 
favoritism  his  father  showed  toward  Alfonso's  il- 
legitimate half  brothers,  Alfonso  roue  in  revolt  in 
1320,  and  though  peace  was  patched  up  twice  by 
his  mother,  St  Elizabeth  (or  St.  Isabel)  of  Portugal, 
he  was  estranged  from  Diniz  most  of  the  five  years 
before  his  father's  death  He  was  then  involved 
in  a  fruitless  war  with  Alfonso  XI  of  Castile 
until  1340  The  two  kings  immediately  thereafter 
campaigned  together  against  the  Moors  and  won 
the  notable  battle  of  Tarifa  Alfonso  is,  however, 
best  remembered  for  countenancing  the  murder  of 
hia  son's  mistress  (or  wife),  the  most  romantic  fig- 
ure in  Portuguese  history,  Ines  de  CASTRO,  m 
1365  The  prince  (later  PETER  I)  promptly  led  a 
rebellion,  but  peace  between  father  and  son  was 
restored  before  Alfonso's  death 

Alfonso  V  (Alfonso  the  African),  1482-81,  king  of 
Portugal  (1438-81),  son  of  Duarte  and  Queen 
Leonor  He  was  just  six  when  hm  father  died,  and 
in  his  minority  there  was  a  struggle  for  the  regency 
between  the  queen  mother  and  the  duke  of  Coim- 
bra  (Dom  Pedro,  uncle  of  Alfonso)  The  duke  was 

'  tnumphant  and  retained  power  after  Alfonso  was 
declared  of  age  (1446)  until,  influenced  by  the 
machinations  of  the  illegitimate  half  brother  of 
Dom  Pedro  (see  BRAGANC;A,  family),  the  young 
king  took  unjust  measures  against  Dom  Pedro 
and  brought  on  a  civil  war  The  king's  troops 
lulled  (1449)  his  uncle  at  Alfarrobeira  Alfonso 
undertook  ventures  in  Morocco  and  by  capturing 
Alcacer-Seguer  (1468)  and  Tangier  (1471)  won  the 
name  Alfonso  the  \frican,  but  these  campaigns 
were  ultimately  not  fruitful  Even  lefts  rewarding 
was  his  long  attempt  to  win  the  throne  of  Castile 
after  hia  marriage — never  sanctioned  by  the 
Church- -in  1475  to  JUANA  LA  BPLTRANEJA,  of- 
ficially the  daughter  and  heneas  of  Henry  IV  of 
Castile  though  generally  thought  to  be  the  child 
of  Beltran  de  la  Cueva  This  claim  brought  Al- 
fonso into  war  with  ISABELLA  I  of  Castile  and  her 
huaband,  FERDINAND  V  of  Aragon  Alfonso,  badly 
beaten,  capitulated  m  1479  Hia  son,  the  later 
John  II,  was  exercising  control  in  Portugal  long 
before  Alfonso's  death 

Alfonso  VI  (Alfonso  the  Victorious),  1643-S3,  king 
of  Portugal  (1666-67),  son  and  successor  of  John 
IV  Slightly  paral>zed  and  mentally  defective, 
unable  to  govern,  he  distinguished  himself  under 
the  regency  of  his  mother  by  associating  with 
rowdy  youths  \\  hen  the  leader  of  them  waa  sent 
away,  he,  under  the  direction  of  the  count  of 
Castelho  Melhor,  ousted  his  mother  by  a  palace 
revolution  in  1662  The  count  of  Castelho  Melhor 
then  directed  the  government  ably,  and  organised 
the  army  for  the  great  repulse  of  the  Spanish  under 
John  of  Austim  m  1603,  thus  earning  for  the  king 
the  ironic  title  Alfonso  the  Victorious  After  the 
marriage  of  Alfonso  to  Marie  Fran$oise  of  Savoy, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Nemours,  m  1666,  the 
young  queen  took  a  hand  in  government  She  and 
the  king's  younger  brother  (later  Peter  II)  fell  m 
love,  and  by  concerted  action  they  forced  Castelho 
Melhor  from  power  and  had  Alfonso  sign  away 
his  crown  to  his  brother,  who  became  prince  regent 
After  obtaining  a  quick  annulment  of  her  marriage 
to  Alfonso,  his  queen  was  wedded  to  his  brother 
Alfonso  was  confined  in  the  Azores  until  1674  and 
after  that  at  Sintra 

Alfonso  I  (Alfonso  the  Catholic),  693?-757,  Spanish 
king  of  Asturias  (739-57)  He  waa  the  son-in-law 
of  PELAYO  Strife  among  the  Moors  facilitated 
las  conquests  in  parts  of  Gahcia,  Leon,  and  San- 
tander 

Alfonso  II  (Alfonso  the  Chaste),  759?~842,  Spanish 
king  of  Asturias  (791-842),  grandson  of  Alfonso  I 
He  continued  the  struggle  against  the  Moors  and 
established  his  residence  at  Oviedo,  which  his 
father,  Fruela  I,  had  founded  Hia  alliance  with 
Charlemagne  and  Emperor  Louis  I  met  opposition 
among  his  nobles  Alfonso  II  built  the  first  church 
on  the  site  of  SANTIAGO  DE  COMPOSTELA 

Alfonso  III  (Alfonso  the  Great),  838?~910?,  Spanish 
king  of  Asturias  (866-909)  The  kingdom  was 
consolidated  in  his  reign,  though  after  his  forced 
abdication  it  was  divided  among  ins  sons. 

Alfonso  V  (Alfonso  the  Noble),  994'-1027.  Spanish 
king  of  As  tunas  and  Leon  (999-1027)  While  he 
was  still  a  minor,  the  Moors  under  Al-Mansur 
were  defeated  Alfonso  gave  Leon  its  fuero  [char- 
ter] and  was  killed  in  the  siege  of  Viseu 

Alfonso  VI,  1030-1109,  Spanish  king  of  Leon 
(1065-1109)  and  Castile  (1072-1109),  He  inher- 
ited Leon  from  hm  father  Ferdinand  I.  Defeated 
b>  his  brother,  SANCHO  II  of  Castile,  he  fled  to 
the  court  of  Al-Mamun,  Moorish  ruler  of  Toledo 
After  Sane  no's  assassination  (1072)  he  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Caatile  and  took  Gahcia  from  his 
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brother  Garcia  (1073),  thus  becoming  the  most 
powerful  Christian  ruler  in  Spain  He  raided 
Moslem  territory  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Tarifa 
After  the  conquest  of  strategic  Toledo  (1085),  he 
took  many  other  cities  and  reached  the  line  of 
the  Tagus  Aroused  by  his  advance,  Abbad  III 
(see  ABBADIDES)  and  his  Moslem  allies  called  to 
their  aid  the  Almoravide  YUSUF  IBN  TASHLFIN, 
who  defeated  Alfonso  in  1080  and  again  HI  1108, 
when  Alfonso's  onl\  son  was  killed  m  battle  Al- 
fonso's reign  gave  a  tremendous  impulse  to  the 
reconquest  of  Spam  and  was  also  notable  for  the 
exploits  of  the  Cid  His  couit  at  Toledo  became 
the  tenter  of  cultural  relations  between  Moslem 
and  Christian  Spam,  while  l<rench  influence  also 
grew  strong  through  his  many  French  followers 
At  this  time  the  Clumac  reform  was  introduced 
into  Spam  Alfonso  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter 
URRAOA 

Alfonso  VII  (Alfonso  the  Emperor),  1104-57,  Span- 
ish king  of  Castile  and  Leon  (1126-57),  son  and 
successor  of  UHKICA  He  recovered  the  places  in 
Castile  which  his  stepfather,  Alfonso  I  of  Aragon, 
had  occupied  and  soon  gained  supremacy  over  the 
other  Christian  states  in  Spam  In  1135  he  had 
himself  crowned  emperor  in  Leon  His  many  vic- 
tories over  the  Moors  hud  no  permanent  results, 
the  most  famous  was  the  conquest  of  Almeria 
(1 147)  Alfonso  left  Castile  to  Sancho  III  and  Leon 
to  Ferdinand  II 

Alfonso  VIH  (Alfonso  the  Noble),  1155-1214.  Span- 
ish king  of  Castile  (1158-1214),  son  and  successor 
of  Sam  ho  III  Chaos  prevailed  during  1m  minor- 
ity, but  he  quickly  restored  order  after  assuming 
the  government  He  married  Eloanor,  daughter 
of  Henr>  II  of  England,  and  their  daughter, 
Blanche  of  Castile,  married  Louis  VIII  of  Franco 
Alfonso  incorporated  the  provinces  of  Alava  and 
Guipuzcoa  into  Castile  and  took  Cuenca  (1177) 
Attacked  simultaneously  by  u  c  oahtion  of  Na\  arre, 
Aragon,  and  Leon  and  by  the  Moois,  he  was  de- 
feated bv  the  Moors  at  Alarcos  (1195)  He  later 
made  peace  with  his  former  Christian  enemies  und 
led  them  to  the  great  victor}  over  the  Almohades 
at  Navas  de  Tolosa  (1212)  At  Palem  ia  he  founded 
the  first  university  in  Spam  (1212  or  1214)  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  I  (1214-  17),  who 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Ferdinand  III 
Alfonso  IX,  1171-1230,  Spanish  king  of  Leon  (1188- 
1230),  son  and  successor  of  lerdinand  II  lie  con- 
quered from  the  Moors  several  cities  in  Estrema- 
uura  and  was  frequently  at  war  with  Alfonso  VIII 
of  Castile  His  marriages  with  Theresa  of  Portugal 
and  Berenguela  of  Castile  were  both  annulled  by 
the  pope  as  being  within  the  forbidden  degree  He 
defeated  (1230)  the  Moors  at  M6tida  His  son  by 
Berenguela,  Ferdinand  III,  reunited  Loon  and  Cas- 
tile (1230) 

Alfonso  X  (Alfonso  the  Wise).  1221-84,  Spanish  king 
of  Castile  and  Leon  (1252-84),  son  and  successor  of 
Ferdinand  III,  whose  conquests  from  the  Moors  he 
continued,  notably  by  taking  Cadiz  (1262)  His 
mother,  Beatnz,  was  a  daughter  of  Emperor  Philip 
of  Swabia  and  a  granddaughter  of  Isaac  II,  the 
Byzantine  emperor  On  the  death  (125(>)  of  Con- 
rad IV  and  of  William,  count  of  Holland,  Alfonso 
was  elected  by  a  faction  of  German  primes  as  an- 
tikmg  to  Ru  hard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  (after  1272) 
to  Rudolf  of  Hapsbxirg  He  did  not  go  to  Germany  , 
however,  and  in  1275  renounced  his  claim  In  his 
domestic  policy  he  showed  weakness  toward  the 
nobles  He  debased  the  coinage,  thus  adding  to  the 
general  discontent  After  the  death  (1275)  of  his 
eldest  son,  f  erdmand,  m  fighting  against  the  Moors 
in  Andalusia,  civil  war  for  the  succession  broke  out 
between  Ferdinand's  children  and  Alfonso's  second 
son,  who  eventually  succeeded  him  as  Sancho  IV 
Sancho's  partisans  in  the  c  ortes  at  Valladohd  even 
declared  Alfonso  deposed  (1282)  The  king  died 
while  the  dynastic  dispute  was  still  unsettled. 
Though  unfortunate  in  politics,  Alfonso  did  much 
to  stimulate  the  cultural  life  of  his  tune  Under 
his  patronage  the  schools  of  Seville,  Murcia,  and 
Salamanca  were  furthered,  and  Moslem  and  Jewi&Ji 
culture  flowed  into  Western  Europe  He  was  large- 
ly responsible  for  the  Las  Siete  partidas,  a  compila- 
tion of  the  legal  knowledge  of  his  time,  for  the 
ALFONSINE  TABLES  in  astronomy,  and  for  other 
scientific  and  historical  works  A  collection  of 
poems  for  music.  Songs  to  the  Virgin,  in  Galiuan,  is 
attributed  to  him 

Alfonso  XI,  1311-50,  Spanish  king  of  Castile  and 
Leon  (1312-50),  son  and  successor  of  Ferdinand 
IV  His  vigorous  campaign  against  Granada  led  to 
an  invasion  by  the  Moors  from  Morocco,  they  took 
Gibraltar  in  1333  In  1340,  having  formed  alliances 
with  Portugal,  Navarre,  and  Aragon,  Alfonso  won 
the  great  victoi  j  of  Tarifa  (also  c  ailed  the  battle  of 
the  Salado),  in  1344,  aided  by  many  foreign  sol- 
diers, of  whom  Chaucer's  Knight  is  a  typo,  he  took 
Algeciras  He  died  while  besieging  Gibraltar  Al- 
fonso was  succeeded  by  his  son  Peter  I  (Peter  the 
Cruel)  By  the  Ordetuirmento  dt  Alcald  issued  at 
Alcala  de  Henares  m  1348,  ho  enforced  the  Side 
partidas  of  Alfonso  X 

Alfonso  XII,  1857-85,  king  of  Spam  (1870-85),  son 
of  IsABfci  LA  II  He  went  into  exile  with  his  parents 
at  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  the  CARLISTS  in  1868 
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and  was  educated  in  Austria  and  England  In  1870 
his  mother  abdicated  in  his  favor,  and  in  1874  he 
was  proclaimed  king  He  entered  Madrid  in  tri- 
umph early  in  1875  and  soon  won  groat  popularity. 
Supported  by  MARTINEZ  DE  CAMPOS  and  CANOVAS 
DEL  CASTILLO,  he  consolidated  the  monarchy,  sup- 
pressed republican  agitation,  and  restored  order 
His  wife  MAKIA  CHRISTINA  (1858-1929)  was  regent 
during  the  minority  of  his  posthumous  son  Alfonso 
XIII 

Alfonso  XIII,  1880-1941,  king  of  Spam  (1880-1931), 
posthumous  son  and  successor  of  Alfonso  XII  His 
mother  M\RIA  CHKISTINV  (1858-1929)  was  regent 
until  1902  In  1906  Alfonso  married  Princess  Vic- 
toria of  Battenberg  In  spite  of  his  personal  popu- 
larity, the  monarchy  was  threatened  by  social  un- 
rest in  the  newly  industrialized  areas,  by  Catalan 
agitation  for  autonomy ,  by  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Morocc  an  situation,  and  by  the  rise  of  socialism 
and  republicanism  After  keeping  Spam  out  of  the 
First  World  War,  \lfonso,  dissatisfied  with  the 
func  tioning  of  parliamentary  government,  sup- 
ported (1923)  PKIMO  DE  RIVERA  in  establishing  a 
military  dictatorship  At  the  fall  (1930)  of  Primo 
de  Riveia,  popular  discontent  was  running  high 
After  the  municipal  elections  of  1031  showed  an 
overwhelming  republican  majority,  Alfonso  "sus- 
pended the  exercise  of  roy  al  power"  and  went  into 
exile  (April  14,  1931)  A  few  weeks  before  his  death 
m  Rome  he  renounced  his  claim  to  the  throne  in 
favor  of  his  thud  son,  Juan  (see  BOURHON,  family ) 
Alford,  Henry  (61'furd),  1810-71,  English  clergyman 
and  scholar,  dean  of  Can tei  bury  He  is  best  known 
for  several  hymns  (e  g  Ten  Thounand  Times  Ten 
Thousand  and  Come,  Ye  Thankful  People,  Come) 
and  for  his  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
m  Gieek  (4  vols  ,  1849-61)  He  was  the  first  editor 
(1866  70)  of  the  Contemporary  Review 
Alfred  [Old  Eng  Alfred],  819-899'',  king  of  WESSEX 
(871-899'),  one  of  the  most  heioic  and  best-loved 
figures  of  English  history ,  b  V\  antago,  Berkshire 
He  is  sometimes  <  ailed  Alfred  the  Great  Youngest 
of  the  four  sons  of  King  ./ETHELVV  ui * , he  was  sent  in 
853  and  agam  in  855  to  Rome,  where  the  pope  in- 
vested him  with  the  honorary  dignity  of  a  Roman 
consul  Although  he  lacked  adequate  mstruc  tion 
and  learned  to  lead  English  only  after  he  was  12, 
these  tups  stimulated  his  desiie  for  learning  His 
adolescence  was.  marked  by  ill-health  and  deep  ic- 
hgious  devotion,  both  of  which  persisted  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  few  fac  ts  are  known  of  him  during 
the  end  of  his  father's  reign  and  those  of  his  older 
biothers,  /fvrm  i  u\i  D  and  yFTH>  i  BKHT,  but  when 
-^THELUKD  took  the  throne  (866'),  Alfred  became 
sccundanua  (viceroy7)  and  aided  his  biother  in 
subsequent  battles  against  the  Danes,  who  now 
threatened  to  overrun  all  England  When  the 
Danes  turned  from  the  east  and  north  regions  late 
in  870  to  Wessox,  yLthelred  and  \lfied  resisted 
with  varying  fortunes  in  the  victory  at  Ashdown, 
Berkshire,  the  defeat  at  Basing,  and  several  in- 
decisive engagements  Upon  his  brother's  death 
aftei  Easter  in  871,  Alfred  became  kmg  of  the 
West  Saxons  and  overking  of  Kent  (with  Surrey, 
Sussex,  and  Essex)  Faced  by  a  persistent  enemy 
too  poweiful  to  defeat  decisively ,  Alfred  cleared 
the  Danes  from  Wessex  by  a  heavy  payment  (see 
D\Niu*M))  m  871  In  876  and  877  the  Danes 
letuined  to  ravage  for  several  months  and  finally, 
halted  by  Alfred's  army,  swore  to  leave  Wessex 
forever  In  a  surprise  invasion  early  in  878  the 
Danes,  however,  crushed  Alfred's  forces,  and  he 
fled  to  Athelney  in  the  fens  of  Somerset,  from  which 
he  continued  to  wage  gueinlla  war  The  famous 
legend  of  Alfred  and  the  cakes,  in  which  he  appears 
as  an  unrecognized  kmg,  exposed  to  the  scolding  of 
a  peasant  woman,  probably  reflects  this  period  of 
his  life  The  West  Saxons  rallied,  however  After 
the  men  of  Devon  had  won  a  victory  at  Cynwit 
(Countisbury?),  Alfied  gathered  an  army  to  win  a 
complete  victory  at  Ethandun  (Edmgton)  Ho 
then  dictated  the  Peace  of  Chippeiiham  or  Wed- 
more  by  which  Gufchrum,  the  Danish  leader,  ac- 
cepted baptism  and  probably  agreed  to  separate 
England  into  English  and  Danish  "spheres  of  in- 
fluence "  The  Danes  moved  into  E  Angha  and  E 
Mercia,  and  Alfred  established  his  overlordship  ui 
W  Merc  la  In  later  campaigns  scantily  recorded, 
Alfred  captured  London  and  again  defeated  the 
Danes  (885-86)  Another  treaty  with  Guthrum 
in  886  marked  off  the  DANELAW  E  and  N  of  the 
Thames,  the  Lea,  the  Ouse,  and  Wathng  Street, 
leaving  the  south  and  west  of  England  to  Alfred, 
established  the  relative  indemnities  of  Englishmen 
und  Danes  in  law,  and  attempted  to  prevent  bor- 
der raids  The  years  of  security  which  followed 
gave  Alfred  the  opportunity  for  numerous  reforms 
Against  further  probable  attacks  by  the  Danes,  he 
leorgamzed  the  militia  or  fyrd  about  numerous 
garrisoned  forts  throughout  Wessex  and  com- 
manded the  construction  of  a  fleet  Drawing  from 
the  old  codes  of  ^ETHELBERT  of  Kent,  INE  of 
Wessex,  and  Off  a  of  Mercia,  he  issued  his  own  code 
of  laws,  marked  at  once  by  Christian  doctrine  and 
measures  for  A  strong,  centralized  monarchy  He 
reformed  the  administration  of  justice  and  ener- 
getically participated  in  it.  He  came  eventually  to 
be  considered  the  overking  of  all  England  although 


this  title  was  not  realised  in  concrete  political  ad- 
ministration His  greatest  achievements,  perhaps, 
were  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  establishment 
of  Old  English  literary  prose  His  conviction  of  the 
necessity  for  education  caused  him  to  gather  to- 
gether a  group  of  scholars,  including  the  Welsh 
Asser,  the  Mercians  Werforth  and  Plegmund,  the 
Frank  Grimbald,  and  John  the  Old  Saxon  These 
strengthened  the  Church  by  reviving  learning 
among  the  clergy  and  organized  a  court  school  like 
that  of  Charlemagne,  in  which  not  only  youths  and 
clerics  but  also  matuie  nobles  were  taught  Alfred 
himself  between  887  and  892  learned  Latin  m  order 
to  make  the  best  Latin  works  available  m  English 
translations — Gregory  the  Great's  Pastoral  Care, 
Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  Orosius's  universal 
history,  Boethms's  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  and 
St  Augustine's  Soliloquies  The  adaptation  of 
Boethms  is  most  remarkable  for  the  liberal  inter- 
polation of  his  own  figures  and  thoughts  The 
Orosms  is  interesting  for  the  addition  of  accounts  of 
voyages  made  by  OHTHKRE  and  WuLtsTAN,  in  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  Although  he  did  not 
write  it,  Alfred  influenced  the  extant  form  of  the 
ANOLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE  All  these  pursuits  were 
interrupted,  but  not  ended,  by  new  Danish  in- 
vasions between  892  and  896  The  struggle  was 
seveie  because  Alfred's  military  reforms  had  not 
been  completely  executed  and  because  the  already 
strong  invading  forces  were  joined  by  settlers  from 
the  Danelaw  He  received  excellent  support  from 
his  son  EDW\HD  THh  ELDBU,  his  daughter  ./ETHEL- 
FLASD,  and  hei  husband  ^Ethelred  of  Mercia  In 
the  critical  vear  of  893  the  great  Danish  fort  at 
Benfleet  was  successfully  stormed  One  Danish 
expedition  attempting  conquest  by  way  of  the 
Thames  and  Severn  was  defeated  at  Buttmgton, 
another  oc  cupvmg  Chester  was  besieged  and  forced 
back  to  Essex  In  896  the  Danes  slowly  dispersed 
to  the  Danelaw  or  oveiseas,  and  Alfred's  now  long 
ships  fought  with  varying  success  against  pirate 
raids  on  the  south  coast  Alfred's  caieer  was  later 
embroideied  by  many  heroic  legends,  but  history 
alone  can  justify  the  inscription  on  the  statue  at 
his  birthplace  "Alfred  found  leaimng  dead,  and 
he  restored  it,  the  laws  powerless,  and  he  gave  them 
force  the  Church  debased,  and  he  raised  it,  the 
land  lavaged  by  a  fearful  enemy,  fiom  which  he 
delivered  it  \lfied's  name  shall  live  as  long  as 
mankind  shall  respec  t  the  past  "  Our  knowledge  of 
Alfred's  life  depends  upon  the  biography  by  Asser, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  the  royal  charters,  and 
Alfred's  own  wntings  See  the  various  editions  of 
Alfred's,  woiks,  Bishop  Asser,  Life  i>f  King  Alfred 
(tr  by  A  S  Cook,  1906),  Chaile«  Plummer,  The 
Lift  and  Times  of  Alfred  tht  Great  (1902),  11  H 
Hoclgkm,  A  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Vol  II 
(1935) 

Alfred,  town  (pop  1.039),  co  seat  of  York  co  ,  SW 
Maine,  W  of  Biddeford,  settled  1764,  me  1794  A 
Shaker  settlement  was  hero  from  c  179} to  1925 
Alfred  University,  at  Alfied,  N  Y  ,  SW7  of  Hornell, 
nonsectarian,  with  state  and  private  support,  co- 
educational, opened  as  a  school  1836,  chartered 
1857  as  Alfred  University  It  is  espoc  mlly  known 
for  the  state  college  of  ceramics,  chiefly  developed 
by  Charles  F  BINNH 

Alfreton  (61'fiutuii),  mdustnal  uiban  district  (1931 
pop  21.234,  1943  estimated  pop  22,000),  Derby- 
shire, England,  N  of  Derby 
Alfsborg,  county,  Sweden  wee  ALVbuono 
algae  (al'je)  [pluial  of  Latin  al ga « seaweed],  gioup 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  most  pimntive  phylum 
of  the  plant  kingdom,  the  thallophytes,  plants 
which  lack  true  loots,  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers 
Unlike  the  fungi,  the  other  large  group  of  thallo- 
phytes, the  algae  have  chloropnyll  They  are  of 
woi  Id-wide  disti  ibution  and  form  the  chief  aquatic 
plant  life  both  in  the  sea  and  in  fresh  water  Prac- 
tically all  seaweeds  are  algae  The  simplest  algae 
are  single  cells,  the  more  complex  forms  consist  of 
many  cells  grouped  in  a  sphei  ical  colony  (o  g , 
Volvox),  in  a  ribbonhke  filament  (e  g  ,  Sjnrogyra), 
or  in  a  branching  thallus  fotm  (c  g  ,  Fucus)  The 
colls  of  the  colonies  are  genci  ally  similar,  but  some 
are  cliff etentiated  for  reproduction  and  for  othei 
functions  Many  algae  aie  microscopic,  though 
the  marine  thalloid  forms  (e  g  ,  KELP)  may  attain 
a  length  of  more  than  100  ft  Some  of  the  primitive 
f 01  ms  are  free  swimming ,  a  few  of  these  (e  g  , 
Euglena)  are  rcgatded  by  zoologists  as  animals  and 
by  botanists  as  plants  (see  ANIMAL)  The  four 
chief  algal  groups  are,  in  order  of  complexity,  blue- 
green  algae  and  green  algae,  which  include  most  of 
the  fresh-watei  forms,  and  blown  algae  and  red 
algae,  chiefly  salt-watei  forms  Algae  are  an  im- 
portant source  of  food  foi  fish  Pond  scum  or  frog 
tpit,  a  green  slime  found  in  stagnant  water,  is  an 
alga,  as  is  the  green  film  found  on  the  bark  of  trees. 
Mai  me  algae  include  IRISH  MOSS  and  UUI.FWBED 
See  also  DIATOM  and  SEAWEED  See  L  H  Tiffany, 
Algae,  the  Grass  of  Many  Waters  (1938),  J  E. 
Tifden,  The  Algae  and  Their  Life  Relations  (1935). 
Algardi,  Alessandro  (ales-san'drft  algdr'de),  1602- 
64,  Italian  architect,  sculptor,  and  designer,  b. 
Bologna,  studied  under  Lodovico  Carracci  In 
Rome  he  achieved  his  first  great  work,  the  statue 
St  Magdalene,  for  the  Church  of  San  Silvestro.  He 
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erected  the  VILLA  Domx  PAMPHILI  and  built  the 
altar  of  St  Niccol6  Tolentino  and  the  fagade  of  the 
Church  of  San  Ignazio    In  collaboration  with  Bor- 
rommi  he  decorated  St   Peter's  Church     His  beat 
sculpture  is  a  bas-relief  over  the  altar  of  St   Leo 
in  this  church,  representing  Attila's  Retreat  from 
Rome     He  made  a  Pieta,  a  crucifix,  and  other 
statues  in  ivory     There  are  a  few  prints,  m  the 
style  of  Agostino  Carrarci,  attributed  to  him 
Algarotti,   Francesco,   Conte    (fntnchas'kS   kOn'tft 
algnrot'te),  1712-64,  Italian  wnterjand  scientist  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Frederick  the  Great,  at 
whose  court  ho  lived  for  several  years  and  who 
erected  a  memorial  to  him     He  wrote  on  many 
subjects — travel,    science,    music,    and    literature 
His  works  translated  into  English  include  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Philosophy  Explained  for  the  Use  of  the 
Ladies  (1737,  Eng  tr  ,  1939),  An  Essay  on  Opera 
(1755,  Eng    tr  ,   1767),  and  his  letters  (Eng    tr  , 
1769)    He  was  a  pioneer  Italian  essayist 
Algarve  (algdr'vu) ,  province  (1,958  sq    mi  ,  pop. 
317,628),  8  Portugal,  coextensive  with  Faro  dist 
The  capital  is  Faro     Algnrve  is  the  most  southerly 
of  the  provinces  (see  POHTUUAI) 
Al-Gazel   (al-guzPl'),  or  Ghazali   (gnzi'lG).   1058- 
1111,  Arabian  philosopher,  native  of  Khurasan    He 
was  a  professor  at  Baghdad  for  some  years,  but 
abandoned  his  career  and  bet  ame  a  mystical  ascetic 
His  principal  works,  The  Destruction  of  the  Philos- 
ophers and  The  Restoration  of  the  Sciences  of  Religion, 
show  a  profound  distrust  of  spec  ulation  and  philo- 
sophic method  in   approa<  hmg  the  mysteries  of 
religion    He  was  one  of  the  most  rnightv  opponents 
of  Moslem  rationalism,  arid  his  teaching  undoubt- 
edly was  influential  m  causing  the  suppression  of 
rationalism  in  Baghdad  in  the  1  tth  c  erit 
algebra  [Medieval  Latin,  from  Arabic, -reunion  of 
parts],  branch  of  mathematics  in  which  the  opera- 
tions of  anthmetic  aie  generalized     In  elementary 
algebra  this  generalization  is  achieved  by  the  use 
of  letters  to  represent  numbers     A  term  is  the 
product  of  several  numbers  and  letters,  su<  h  as 
6xv'    It  represents  a  number  whose  value  depends 
on  the  values  of  the  unknowns,  the  letters  x  and  y 
The  number  6  in  this  term  is  a  c  oeffi<  lent  and  the 
number  >  written  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  y 
is  an  exponent     The  sum  or  difference  of  two  or 
more  terms  is  named  according  to  the  number  of 
terms  in  the  final  expression,  e  g  ,  binomial  and 
trinomial     Rule1'  are  formulated  for  the  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  such 
expressions  and  for  the  simplification  of  the  result- 
ing expressions     This  simplification  may  involve 
such  operations  ns  factoring,  combining  like  terms, 
canceling,  and  removing  parentheses  (symbols  of 
grouping)     With  these  techniques  many  equations 
can  be  solved     Algebra  is  used  in  most  branches  of 
mathematics  (e  g  ,   geometry,   trigonometry,   artd 
calculus)  and  in  the  applications  of  mathematics 
(e  g  ,  physics  and  statistics)     In  most  of  these  ap- 
plications algebra  is  needed  in  order  to  solve  an 
equation  expressing  a  relationship  between  the  un- 
known  quantity   and   various   known   quantities 
Historically  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  the  emergence 
of  algebra  from  arithmetic     Some  of  the  problems 
solved  by  the  early  Egyptians  (as  shown  in  the 
Ahmes  papv  rus  written  c  1650  B  C  ),  by  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  by  the  Greeks  (especially  by  Diophan- 
tus)  seem  to  require  algebra,  but  these  ancients 
apparently  had  no  such  body  of  generalized  theory 
and  probably  solved   their  problems  by  special 
methods     Some  aspects  of  generality  appear  m 
the  work  of  the  Hindu  mathematicians  (eg,  in 
that  of  Arvabhatta,  Brahmagupta,  and  Bhascara) 
Generality  was  lost  again  in  the  work  of  the  Ara- 
bians, whose  great  contribution  to  mathematics 
was  to  preserve  and  pass  on  the  Hindu  notation 
for  numbers,  the  decimal  svstern    In  the  13th  cent 
this  way  of  writing  numbers  was  introduced  into 
Europe  by  Leonardo  of  Pisa     A  hundred  vears 
later  the  work  of  Francois  Vieto  showed  that  gen- 
erality  (i  e  ,   true  algebra  as  distinguished  from 
arithmetic)  was  again  appearing    Modern  abstract 
algebra  is  a  further  generalization  in  which  not 
only  the  numbers  but  also  the  operations  are  gen- 
eralized    It  has  been  developed  by  Karl  F  GAUSS, 
William    R     HAMILTON,    Evanste   GALOIS,    Max 
Noether,  and  others    Heo  W  L  Hart,  Introduction 
to  College  Algebra  (1937),  E  T  Bell,  The  Develop- 
ment of  Mathematics  (1940) 

Algeciras  (aljusfir'us,  Span  alhathg'ras),  city  (pop 
20,226),  Cadiz  prov  ,  S  Spain,  m  Andalusia,  a 
Mediterranean  seaport  on  the  Bay  of  Algociras  op- 
posite Gibraltar  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in 
1344.  In  the  naval  engagements  of  July,  1801, 
near  Algeciras,  the  British  defeated  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  The  city  suffered  in  the  Spanish  civil 
war  of  1936-39. 

Algeciras  Conference:  see  MOROCCO 
Alger,  Horatio  (al'jur),  1834-99,  Amencan  writer 
of  boys'  stories,  b  Revere,  Mass  Trained  for  the 
ministry,  he  left  his  charge  (1866)  and  went  to  New 
York  Living  there  for  30  years,  ho  spent  much 
of  his  time  at  the  Newsboys'  Lodging  House  He 
wrote  over  100  books  for  boys,  the  first,  Ragged 
Dick,  being  published  in  1867  By  leading  exem- 
plary lives,  struggling  valiantly  against  poverty 
and  other  odda,  all  Alger's  heroes  win  wealth  and 
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honor.  His  works  were  amazingly  popular  and  left 
a  strong  mark  upon  the  character  of  a  generation 
of  American  youth  Alger  gave  away,  chiefly  to 
street  boys  he  befriended,  most  of  his  large  income 
and  died  poor  See  H  R  Mayea,  Alger  a  Biography 
without  a  Hero  (1928) 

Alger,  Russell  Alexander,  1836-1907,  US  Secre- 
tary of  War  (1897-99),  b  near  Medina,  Ohio 
After  moving  to  Michigan  he  engaged  m  the  lumber 
business,  in  which  he  later  made  a  fortune  In  the 
Civil  War  ho  rose  from  the  ranks  to  be  a  brevet 
major  general  He  was  governor  of  Michigan 
(1885-86)  and  was  prominent  in  national  affairs  of 
the  Republican  party  He  was  made  Secretary  of 
War  by  President  McKmlev,  but  the  inefficiency 
of  his  department — in  bad  condition  when  he  took 
charge — and  his  appointment  of  William  R  SHAF- 
TER  were  bitterly  criticized,  and  he  resigned  He 
was  later  (1902-7)  Senator  from  Michigan 
Algeria  (aljCr'fu),  Fr  Algene  (alzharc'') ,  I-  rench  gov- 
ernment general  (847,552  sq  mi  ,  pop  7,234,684), 
N  Africa  Ai  OIEKS  is  the  capital ,  other  important 
ports  are  OUAN,  BANK,  and  PHIUPPEVILLE,  and  the 
chief  inland  c  ity  is  CONBTANTINE  Algeria  fronts  cm 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  north,  with  c  650  mi  of 
coast  between  Tunisia  and  Libya  on  the  east  and 
Moroc  co  on  the  west  In  the  south  it  has  a  desert 
frontier  with  French  West  Africa  in  the  Sahara 
The  northern  coastal  strip  is  narrow  and  broken, 
with  poor  natural  harbors  From  it  the  mountains 
of  the  Tell  Atlas  (or  Maritime  Atlas)  n&e  abruptly 
Beyond  is  the  fertile,  well-populated  band  of  hilly 
country  that  has  for  mqre  than  J.OOO  \oars  been 
producing  c  ereals  for  foreign  lands  under  foreign  ex- 
ploitation Its  plains  and  valleys  run  east  and  west 
and  have  since  immemorial  times  been  part  of  the 
best  land  route  of  communication  across  N  Africa 
Between  the  blooming  Tell  and  the  fastnesses  of 
the  Sahnran  Atlaw  there  are  aormand  plateaus, 
which  are  suitable  for  grazing  and  for  c  ultivation  of 
alfa  (esparto),  they  are  dotted  with  salt  marshes 
and  shallow  salt  lakes  called  bhotts  Bovond  lies 
the  great  harshness  of  the  Sahara  itself,  interrupted 
only  by  a  few  date-bearing  oases,  such  as  those  of 
Touggourt,  Tuat,  and  Biskra  In  the  southeast  is 
the  Hoggar,  a  center  of  the  nomadic  Tuareg  cul- 
ture The  remote  Tuareg  represent  only  one  of  the 
many  variations  in  the  native  peoples  usually  called 
Berbers  The  tribesmen  in  early  days  had  little  or 
no  unity,  and  indeed  Algeria  has  no  natural  boun- 
daries and  was  not  a  political  entity  until  after  the 
French  occupation  Native  groups  were  contend- 
ing for  regional  power  over  parts  of  the  land  before 
the  Romans  knew  the  coastal  and  subsidiary  area 
Carthaginian  power  had  extended  over  the  present 
Algerian  coast  The  richness  of  the  Tell  attracted 
the  Roman  conquerors  to  take  part  m  the  wars  of 
NUMIDIA  and  MAURETANIA,  and  after  146  B  C  , 
Rome  gradually  took  control  of  the  hills  and  some 
of  the  plateau  country  beyond  Gram  ships  went 
from  the  little  ports  with  precious  food  for  Rome, 
and  the  cities  c  ame  to  be  Latinized  In  the  Chris- 
tian da>  s  of  the  empire,  coastal  N  Afric  a  was  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  great  whole,  and  St  Augustine 
was  bishop  at  Hippo  (now  B6ne)  This  c  ivihzation 
was  worn  away  not  only  by  the  incursions  of  the 
barbarians  but  also  by  revolts  and  dissensions  in  the 
Roman  colonies  themselves  The  drastic  conquests 
of  the  Vandals  m  430-31  only  marked  the  c  ulnuna- 
tion  of  a  long  process  Though  the  Byzantines  re- 
gained part  of  old  Roman  Africa  in  534,  their  hold 
was  insecure  and  Roman  culture  did  not  revive 
The  next  conquerors  had  a  far  more  profound  ef- 
fect, for  when  the  Arabs  arrived  in  the  7th  cent 
they  brought  with  them  Islam,  and  gradually  all  of 
the  peoples  of  present  Algeria  took  over  the  reli- 
gion Many  of  the  Berbers  adopted  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, and  Arabs  were  mingled  with  the  older  pop- 
ulation, except  in  such  remote  areas  as  the  Hoggar 
and  Kab>ha  (the  region  of  the  KabyloH  m  the 
northeast)  Little  dynasties  rose  and  fell  with  their 
c  apitals  at  Tmret,  Bougie,  and  Tlemeen,  and  some- 
times the  region  or  part  of  it  was  molded  into  a 
greater  whole,  usually  with  religious  as  well  as  po- 
litical power  The  ALMORAVIDFB  and  the  ALMO- 
HADES,  for  instance,  united  much  of  the  present 
Algeria  with  Morocco  and  Spain  in  a  great  Moorish 
empire  The  local  control  was,  however,  lax,  and 
local  potentates  were  always  able  to  establish  them- 
selves, even  if  nominal  power  resided  in  a  larger 
unit  In  1518  Algiers  was  seized  and  brought  under 
Turkish  rule  (see  BARBAROSSA),  but  the  Turkish 
power  never  extended  much  beyond  the  Tell,  and 
its  strength  was  concentrated  on  the  coast,  which 
became  a  stronghold  for  pirates  preying  on  the 
Mediterranean  commerce  (see  BARB  ART  STATES) 
A  number  of  punitive  expeditions  were  sent  against 
the  city  of  Algiers,  but  to  little  effect  The  ruler 
in  the  city,  the  dey,  became  virtually  independent 
of  Turkish  rule  altogether  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  cent ,  and  he  maintained  himself  as  ruler  of 
much  of  present  Algeria  partly  from  the  proceeds 
of  piracy ,  he  therefore  defied  foreigners  The  so- 
called  Algeime  War  m  the  second  decade  of  the 
19th  cent  did  have  the  effect  of  forcing  a  halt  in 
holding  European  and  American  captives  for  ran- 
som The  dey,  however,  maintained  his  hostile  at- 
titude toward  foreigners  until  he  was  engulfed  in 
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the  imperial  ventures  of  the  French  France  took 
Algeria  in  1830,  conquered  (1830-47)  the  northern 
belt  against  opposition  led  bv  Anwj-L-KAmR,  and 
took  upland  Kabv  ha  after  1850  The  Sahara  region 
in  the  south  was  not  brought  under  effective  control 
until  the  period  1900-1909  1-rame  undertook  to 
develop  the  lenources  of  the  land  Modern  ports 
were  built  at  Algiers,  Oran,  B6ne,  nrid  Phihppeville, 
a  railroad  with  branc  h  lines  was  construe  ted  through 
the  Tell,  and  a  road  system  was  stretched  out 
through  the  Sahara  Irrigation  increased  c  ultivable 
areas,  and  new  products  became  important,  no- 
tably wine  and  tobacco  Mineral  resources,  such  aa 
the  phosphates  near  Tf-bessa,  have  been  exploited 
Education  and  health  services  have  been  begun  and 
expanded  Many  colonists  came  to  the  northern 
area,  though  only  a  little  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  population  is  of  European  descent  The  govern- 
ment of  Algeria  was  reorganized  m  1940,  with  sup- 
plementary legislation  in  1947,  opening  all  civil  and 
military  posts  to  Moslems  A  governor  general  is 
appointed  by  France  The  three  northern  depart- 
ments (Oran,  Algiers,  and  C'onstjintme)  elect  their 
own  legislative  asbemblv  (first  elections  1948)  The 
four  southern  departments  ( \in-Sefra,  Ghardala, 
Touggourt,  and  the  Saharan  Oases)  are  organized  a.s 
the  Southern  Ten  itory  TheFezzanand  Ghadamee, 
formerly  part  of  Libya,  were  after  the  Second  World 
War  provisionally  attached  to  \lgcna  Algeria 
plaj  ed  a  part  in  the  Second  World  War,  notably  in 
the  attac  k  of  British  vessels  on  thp  French  vessels 
at  Oran  m  1940  and  after  the  Allied  landing  for  the 
conquest  of  North  Africa  m  1942  Algiers  became 
the  Allied  headquarters  and  was  also  the  seat  of 
Charles  de  Gaulle's  provisional  !•  renc  h  government 
The  war  also  had  the  effect  of  fanning  the  desire  of 
the  Moslem  natives  for  independence — the  major 
problem  of  France  m  Algeria  See  Stephane 
Gsell,  Georges  Marcais,  and  Georges  Yver,  Histoire 
d' Algene  (1929) ,  A  Berque,  L' Algene,  ttrre  de  I'art 
et  d'histoire  (1937) ,  L'Encyclop6die  coloniale  et  mari- 
time Algene  et  Sahara  (1946) 
Algerine  War.  see  BARBARY  STATES,  DEC\TUR, 
STEPHEN,  TRIPOUTAN  WAR 

Algiers  (aljSrz')  IT  Alger  (tlzhfi'),  cit>  (1936  pop 
264,232,  city  area  1947  estimated  pop  473,261), 
N  Algeria,  capital  of  Algeria  and  a  chief  port  of 
N  Africa  Founded  (late  10th  cent )  b>  the  Berbers 
on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Icosium,  it  became  im- 
portant after  Turkish  rule  was  established  (1518) 
by  BARBAROSSA,  and  a  great  mole  was  built  to  pro- 
tect the  port  Algiers  was  a  base  for  the  Barbary 
pirates  (see  BARBAHY  SIATLS)  who  preyed  on 
Meditenanean  commerce,  and  the  city  was  visited 
with  many  European  punitive  expeditions,  notably 
by  a  Spanish  expedition  (1509)  and  later  one  led  by 
Emperor  Charles  V  (1541),  by  Abraham  Du- 
quesne's  r  rench  fleet  (l(>82-8'i),  bv  Stephen  De- 
catur's  force  (1815),  and  by  the  Anglo-Dutch  fleet 
under  Lord  Exmouth  (I81b)  The  ruling  official  in 
the  city,  called  the  dey  of  Algiers,  had  virtually 
sovereign  power  m  the  18th  and  19th  cent  He  lost 
it  when  the  French  conquest  of  Algeria  opened 
(1830)  with  the  capture  of  Algiers  Under  trench 
rule  a  modern  city  was  built  along  the  harbor 
Above  it  the  older  part  with  its  narrow,  crowded 
streets  rises  steeply  up  a  height  that  is  surmounted 
bj  the  1  (>th-century  Casbah  [fortress],  the  whole  of 
the  old  quarter  is  by  extension  called  the  Casbah 
Algiers  has  become  a  tourist  tenter  The  leading 
university  of  French  Africa,  a  Moslem  university, 
an  observatory,  and  celebrated  botanical  gardens 
are  here  In  the  Second  World  War,  Allied  forces, 
bent  on  the  conquest  of  North  Africa,  took  the  city 
on  Nov  8,  1942  It  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
Allied  forces  and  of  Charles  de  Gaulle's  provisional 
French  government 

Algoa  Bay  (algu'u),  arm  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  cutting 
into  SE  Cape  Prov  ,  Union  of  South  Africa  Dis- 
c  overed  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  late  15th  cent  ,  it 
was  used  as  an  anchorage  Port  Elisabeth  is  on  the 
shore  of  the  bay 

Algoma  (alg&'mu),  city  (pop  2,652),  NE  Wis  ,  on 
Lake  Michigan  S  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  me  1879  A 
county  normal  school  is  near  by 
Algona  (algS'nu),  city  (pop  4,954),  co  seat  of  Kos- 
suth  co  ,  N  Iowa,  on  the  DCS  Momos  river  and  N  of 
Fort  Dodge,  m  a  farm  area,  settled  1S54,  me  1872 
Algonac  (al'gunak),  resort  village  (pop  1,931),  S 
Mich  ,  on  the  St  Clair  and  NE  of  Detroit,  me. 
1867  It  has  long  been  a  shipbuilding  center  and 
makes  speedboats  and  gas  engines  Algonac  State 
Park  is  near  by 

Algonquian  (algftng'kweun,  -keun),  linguistic  family 
of  North  America  It  was  one  of  the  most  wide- 
spread of  Indian  linguistic  stocks,  m  historical 
times  tribes  speaking  the  languages  extended  from 
New  Brunbwick  to  the  Continental  Divide  Ed- 
ward Sapir'b  suggestion  of  a  great  Algonquian- 
Wakashan  (or  Algonquian-Mosan)  family  has  not 
been  proved  this  would  tie  together  Algonquian, 
Kootenai,  Salishan,  Cheinakuan,  and  Ritwan  (Yu- 
rok  and  Wi>  ot)  languages  The  culture  of  the  vari- 
ous peoples  of  the  Algonquian  famil}  varied  with 
then  loi  at  ion  Generalizations  about  them  are  usu- 
ally based  on  the  tribes  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  Canada  who  have  been  longest  known  to  the 
whites  Some  of  the  peoples  of  the  Algonquian  f  am- 
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ALGONQUIN  INDIANS 

ily  may  be  listed  aa  Algonguin  (from  whom  the 
name  Algonquian  is  taken).  Abnaki,  Montagnaie, 
Massachuset,  Mahican,  Micmac,  Narragansett, 
Pennacook,  Ponobscot,  Wampanoag,  Wappmger, 
Delaware,  Chickahonuny,  Powhatan,  Shawnee, 
Potawatami,  Menommee,  Cree,  Ojibwa,  Ottawa, 
Arapaho,  Blackfoot,  and  Cheyenne  (see  also  LAN- 
GUAGE, table)  The  name  also  appears  aa  Algon- 
kian. 

Algonquin  Indians  (algftng'kwm,  -kin),  North 
American  Indian  tribe  The  name  of  the  AI/QON- 
QVIAN  linguistic  stock  (to  which  they  belong)  is  de- 
rived from  their  name  A  small  tribe  of  Canada, 
they  were  among  the  nrst  Indians  with  whom  the 
French  formed  alliances,  and  their  name  was  used 
to  designate  other  tribes  in  the  area  Despite 
French  aid,  they  were  dispersed  in  the  17th  tent 
by  the  Iroquois,  and  the  remnants  of  the  tribe 
chiefly  found  refuge  near  white  settlements  in  Que- 
bec and  Ontario  They  mingled  with  whites  and 
other  Indian  groups,  so  that  little  remains  that 
might  be  designated  as  of  Algonquin  culture  The 
name  is  also  spelled  Algonkm 

Algonquin  Provincial  Park,  2,741  sq  mi ,  S  Ont ,  set 
aside  in  1893  as  a  game  preserve  and  public  recre- 
ation area  It  is  on  the  watershed  between  the 
Ottawa  river  and  Georgian  Bay  and  is  a  region  of 
fine  forests,  innumerable  lakes,  and  many  clear 
streams 

algum*  see  ALMUG 

Alhambra  (alham'bru),  city  (1940  pop  38,035. 1943 
special  census  pop  44,013),  in  San  Gabriel  town- 
ehip,  8  Cahf ,  NE  of  Los  Angeles,  founded  1881, 
inc  1003  A  residential  and  industrial  city,  with 
an  airport,  it  produces  aircraft,  'oil-refinery  ma- 
chinery, land  a  large  variety  of  other  manufactures 

Alhambra  [Arabic, -the  red],  extensive  group  of 
buildings  on  a  hill  overlooking  Granada,  Spam 
Built  chiefly  between  1248  and  1354,  they  formed 
a  citadel  of  the  Moorish  kings  once  in  control  of 
the  country  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  in 
1492,  the  structural  suffered  mutilations,  but  were 
extensively  restored  after  1828  The  Alhambra  is 
a  true  expression  of  the  once  flourishing  Moorish 
civilisation  and  is  the  finest  example  of  its  archi- 
tecture m  Spam  It  comprises  citadel  remains,  the 
palace  of  the  kings,  and  the  quarters  onoe  used  by 
officials  and  nobles  The  halls  arid  chambers  sur- 
round a  series  of  open  courts,  which  include  the 
Court  of  Lions  containing  arcades  resting  on  124 
white  marble  columns  The  building  has  magnifi- 
cent examples  of  the  so-called  honeycomb  and 
stalactite  vaulting,  its  walls  and  ceilings  are  dec- 
orated with  geometric  ornament  of  great  minute- 
ness and  intricacy,  executed  in  marble,  alabaster, 
giaaed  tile,  and  carved  plaster  See  also  ALCAZAB 
See  Washington  Irving,  Lcyrnds  of  the  Alhambra 
(1832) 

Ali  (tt'le,  al6'),  6027-661,  fourth  caliph  (656-61)  He 
waa  the  son  of  Abu  Talib,  Mohammed's  uncle,  but 
was  more  closely  related  to  the  Prophet  as  the  hus- 
band of  FATIMA.  One  of  the  Prophet's  most  faith- 
ful followers,  be  was  expected  to  berome  caliph  on 
Mohammed's  death,  but  Abu  Bakr  was  chosen 
All  succeeded  onlv  on  Othman's  death  He  was 
strongly  opposed  b\  AYESHA,  who  fomented  a  re- 
volt. This  Ah  put  down,  but  he  was  never  able  to 
suppress  MITAWITA.  Ah  was  murdered  at  Kufa  by 
fanatics  (the  Khanjitea) ,  and  his  son  HASAN  abdi- 
cated m  favor  of  Muawiya  The  division  in  Islam 
between  BUNNITKB  and  SHIITES  comes  from  the 
time  of  All  He  and  his  son  Husein  are  the  great 
saints  of  the  Shutes 

Aliah  (ftll'd)   we  ALVAH. 

Attan  (all'un)   eee  ALVAN 

Ahbamu  Indians  (allba'moo),  North  American  In- 
dian tribe  of  the  Natthez-Munkogean  linguistic 
stock  They  lived  in  S  Alabama  in  the  early  19th 
cent  and  were  members  of  the  Creek  confederacy 
Alabama  takes  its  name  from  them 

All  Bey:  see  BAD£A  Y  LCBUCH,  DOMINGO 

Alicante  (alckan'ta),  otv  (pop  83,140),  capital  of 
Alicante  prov  ,  SE  Spam,  in  Valencia  An  excellent 
Mediterranean  port,  it  ships  wine,  oil,  cereals,  and 
fruit  from  the  fertile  surrounding  region  After  its 
reconquest  (c  1250)  from  the  Moors,  the  city  was 
contested  between  Castile  and  Aragon  until  it  went 
to  Aragon  m  1309  In  the  civil  war  of  1936-39  air 
raid1)  by  Insurgent  planes  caused  damage  and  casu- 
alties (1938) 

Ahce,  city  (1940  pop  7,792,  1947  estimated  pop 
12,000),  co  seat  of  Jim  Wells  co  ,  S  Texas,  W  of 
Corpus  Chnsti,  me  1910  Long  a  cow  town  at  a 
railroad  junction,  Alice  still  ships  many  cattle  and 
also  gets  wealth  from  oil  fields 

Alice  Springs,  town  (pop  2,078),  Northern  Terri- 
tory, Australia,  88 E  of  Darwui,  in  a  pastoral  area 
nearly  m  the  center  of  the  continent  and  at  the 
terminus  of  the  Central  Australian  UK  Formerly 
called  Stuart,  it  was  the  capital  of  Central  Australia 
( 1926-3 1),  a  former  subdivision  of  the  Northern 
Territory  There  is  opal  mining 

Aliceville,  town  (pop  1,475),  W  Ala,  WSW  of 
Tuscaloosa  and  near  the  Tombigbee,  in  a  farm 
area  It  has  a  textile  mill 

•lien,  person  not  belonging  to  the  sociological  or  po- 
litical group  with  which  he  is  m  physical  associa- 
tion. The  attitude  of  the  group  toward  aliens  is  a 
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^natter  of  custom,  usage,  and  law.  All  modern  gor-  aonv 
ernments  have  laws  covering  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  aliens,  and  there  is  a  large  body  of  inter- 
national law  on  the  subject.  A  state  has  the  nqht 
to  exclude  undesirable  aliens,  and  most  states,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  forbid  the  admission  of 
criminals,  paupers,  and  the  diseased.  A  state  may 
exclude  completely  certain  groups  and  nationali- 
ties, but  sucn  discrimination  is  likely  to  cause  un- 
friendly feelings  From  the  right  to  exclude  aliens 
proceeds  the  right  to  establish  the  conditions  upon 
which  they  will  be  admitted  and  to  make  special 
laws  concerning  them  An  alien,  while  he  resides  in 
a  country,  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  that  country  and 
not  to  those  of  his  own  country,  except  in  the  case 
of  EXTERRITORIALITY  jurisdiction.  A  state  distm- 


. 

guishes  between,  aliens  who  are  merely  traveling  or 
living  there  temporarily  and  those  who  have  come 
to  stay  or  to  earn  their  livelihood,  and  wider  powers 


ave  come 
,  er  powers 

are  assumed  over  the  second  class  Such  aliens  are 
subject  to  taxation  and  often  may  be  drafted  to 
serve  in  the  national  defense  An  alien,  though  he  be 
under  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides, 
still  owes  AX.LBGIANCB  to  his  own  country  and  as  A 
citizen  may  call  upon  it  to  intercede  if  he  feels  that 
the  country  in  which  he  lives  has  failed  properly  to 
protect  his  person  or  property  The  home  state 
usually  points  out  or  protests  injustice,  but  it  may 
threaten  reprisals  Such  situations  have  frequently 
caused  international  dispute,  and  there  is  contro- 
versy as  to  how  far  a  nation  is  justified  in  interfer- 
ing in  behalf  of  its  nationals  abroad  On  the  other 
hand,  an  alien  may  find  /&YLUM  in  the  country  to 
which  he  has  fled  unless  treaties  of  EXTRADITION 
provide  for  the  DEPORTATION  of  such  refugees  A 
state  also  has  the  right  to  expel  an  alien  who  was 
once  admitted  As  population  in  a  state  increases 
and  the  competition  for  livelihood  becomes  more 
intense,  hospitality  towards  the  alien  tends  to 
change  to  hostility  This  process  was  seen  in  the 
United  States  in  more  restrictive  IMMIGRATION 
laws  and  more  stringent  deportation  laws  In  tune 
of  war  the  laws  governing  aliens  are  stricter,  and 
special  restrictions  usually  govern  enemy  aliens 
Treaties  between  most  of  the  important  govern- 
ments of  the  world  provide  that  in  c  ase  of  war  a 
reasonable  period  should  be  given  enemy  citizens  in 
either  country  to  withdraw  under  supervision  Af- 
ter this  time  the  remaining  enemy  aliens  may  be 
expelled  or  may  be  permitted  to  remain  under 
whatever  conditions  the  government  c  hoones  to  im- 
pose Thus,  m  the  Second  World  War  enemy  aliens 
in  the  United  States  were  required  to  register,  were 
excluded  from  certain  areas,  and  in  some  cases  were 
confined  to  camps  See  E  M  BorcJiard,  The  Din- 
lomal\c  Protection  of  Citizens  Abroad  (rev  oa  , 
1927),W  C  Van  Vlock,  Administrative  Control  of 
Alien*  (1932),  Milton  Konvita,  The  Alien  and  the 
Asiatic  in  Amenean  Law  (1946) 

Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  1798,  passed  by  the  U  S 
Congress  when  warfare  with  Franco  threatened 
(see  XY55  AFFAIR)  The  Federalists  in  power,  fear- 
ing the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution  and  de- 
nouncing the  French  sympathies  of  the  followers 
of  Thomas  Jeffeison,  adopted  the  acts,  which  were 
a  naturalisation  act  requiring  14->ear  rather  than 
5-year  residence  as  a  prerequisite  to  citizenship, 
two  alien  acts  empowering  the  President  to  expel 
"dangerous"  aliens  and  to  imprison  any  who  re- 
sisted expulsion,  and  a  sedition  act  directed  against 
those  who  should  "unlawfully  combine  or  conspire" 
against  the  administration  or  should  write  or  speak 
"with  intent  to  defame"  the  government,  the  Con- 
gress, or  the  President  President  John  Adams 
opposed  the  alien  laws  and  made  no  use  of  them 
Many  were,  however,  indicted  under  the  sedition 
act,  and  10  persons  (including  Thomas  COOPER) 
were  tried  and  convicted  The  acts  provoked  the 
KENTUCKY  AND  VIRGINIA  RESOLUTIONS 

AUgarh  (ulegur'),  town  (pop  112,655),  W  centtal 
United  Provs  ,  India  There  are  ancient  Buddhist 
remains  and  numerous  Moslem  buildings  Ahearh 
Moslem  Umv  (opened  1S75)  attracts  students  from 
all  the  East  Ahgarh  has  trade  m  grain  and  cotton 
and  processes  cotton  The  native  name  is  Koil 

alimentary  canal,  the  digestive  passage  which  ex- 
tends from  the  MOUTH  to  the  anal  orifice  and  in- 
cludes the  pharynx,  esophagus,  STOMACH,  INTKS- 
TiNfc,  and  rectum  The  entire  tract  is  about  30  ft 
in  length,  its  wall  comprising  peritoneal  and  mus- 
cular coats  and  a  mucous-membrane  lining  which 
contains  glands  This  gastrointestinal  tract  to- 
gether with  associated  organs  (LIVER  and  PAN- 
CREAS) performs  the  functions  of  DIGESTION  and 
absorption  of  food  By  muscular  contractions  (per- 
istalsis) unused  material  reaches  the  anus 

alimony,  in  law,  allowance  for  support  which  by  or- 
der of  a  court  a  husband  pays  to  his  wife  who  is  not 
living  with  him  Temporary  alimony  is  allowed 
pending  the  outcome  of  a  suit  for  DIVORCE,  for 
SEPARATION,  or  for  a  decree  of  NULLITY  OF  MAR- 
KIAOK,  whether  the  wife  be  plaintiff  or  defendant 
Permanent  alimony  is  the  allowance  to  the  wife 
after  the  action  has  been  tried  and  the  decree 
rendered  Laws  concerning  the  award  of  alimony 
vary  greatly  in  the  states  of  the  United  States 
Usually  it  is  not  allowed  in  annulments  It  is  al- 
lowed after  separation  by  judicial  decree,  but  in 


— -e  state*  only  if  the  wife  is  not  the  guilty  party 
and  m  others  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Ali- 
mony originally  was  not  granted  after  a  divorce, 
but  the  contrary  practice  is  now  general  m  the 
United  States  Alimony  ceases  on  the  death  of  the 
husband,  because  it  is  not  payable  out  of  his  estate 
unless  there  are  arrears  Although  remarriage  does 
not  necessarily  terminate  alimony,  the  amount  may 
be  reduced  or  cut  off  at  the  court's  discretion  if  the 
second  husband  is  able  to  support  the  wife  In  all 
cases  the  amount  of,  and  the  continuing  need  for, 
alimony  are  questions  which  can  always  be  re- 
opened m  a  court  having  jurisdiction  over  the  par- 
ties. The  rule  that  the  husband  cannot  obtain  ali- 
mony from  the  wife  has  been  changed  in  a  few 
states  but  for  the  most  part  holds,  since  the  wife 
generally  has  no  duty  to  support  the  husband.  A 
decree  awarding  alimony  is  a  court  order  issued  to 
the  husband  personally,  and  failure  to  pay  consti- 
tutes CONTEMPT  OF  COURT 

All  Pasfaa  (a'le  pasha'),  17417-1822,  Turkish  mili- 
tary governor,  thepasha  of  Yamuna  (now  loannina) , 
called  the  Lion  [Turkish  Arstan]  of  Yannma  HIM 
father,  governor  at  Tepelene  m  S  Albania,  was 
murdered,  and  All  went  to  live  with  the  moun- 
taineer brigands  who  infested  the  country  He  soon 
rose  to  leadership  among  them,  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Turkish  government,  and  as  its  agent  re- 
duced the  rebellion  of  a  governor  at  Scutari  in  Al- 
bania About  1787  he  became  governor  of  Yanmmt, 
where  his  power  grow  until  he  lulod  as  a  quasi- 
independent  despot  over  most  of  Albania  and 
Epirus  He  made  war  on  tho  French  along  the 
Adriatic  coast  and  entered  on  an  alliance  (1814) 
with  Great  Britain  By  1820  it  became  apparent 
that  he  intended  to  cieate  a  Mediterranean  state 
for  himself,  and  the  Porte,  which  until  then  had 
looked  the  other  way,  ordered  him  deposed  All  re- 
fused to  comply,  thus  keeping  Turkish  troops  en- 
gaged against  him  while  they  were  needed  against 
the  Greeks,  who  had  begun  their  fight  for  inde- 
pendence. Ah  was  assassinated  by  an  agent  of  the 
Porte,  hie  head  was  publicly  exposed  at  Constan- 
tinople The  rugged  court  of  Au  at  Yannma  was 
described  by  several  French  and  English  visitors, 
notably  by  Byron  in  Childe  Harold 

Aliquippa  (allkwXp'u),  borough  (pop  27,023),  Beaver 
co  ,  W  Pa  ,  on  the  Ohio  river,  m  an  industrial  region 
NW  of  Pittsburgh  Aliquippa  grew  after  the  ex- 
pansion  of  steel  mills  m  1909  A  large  Jones  & 
Laughhn  Steel  Corp.  plant  is  here 

alizarin  (ullz'urtn)  [from  Arabic,  -juire),  mordant 
dye  It  is  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen  occurring  in  the  root  of  the  MADDER  plant, 
which  was  the  only  source  of  the  dye  until  its  syn- 
thesis (patented  1809)  was  accomplished  It  is 
produced  commercially  from  anthracene  In  the 
pure  state  it  exists  in  the  form  of  a  powder  or 
crystals  It  is  of  importance  in  industry  since  with 
salts  of  metals  it  forms  brilliant  lakes,  although  by 
itself  it  is  a  poor  dye  Turkey  red  is  produced  with 
an  aluminum  mordant,  other  shades  of  red  with 
calcium  and  tin  salts,  dark  violet  with  iron  mor- 
dants, and  brownish-rod  with  chromium  Purpunn, 
also  used  m  dyeing,  ore  urn  with  alizarin  in  madder 
and  is  produced  synthetically 

Aljubarrota  (alzhooburo'tu),  village  (pop.  c.500), 
Leina  dist  ,  W  central  Portugal,  8  of  Leina.  Here 
was  fought  on  Aug  14,  1385,  the  momentous  battle 
in  which  the  Portuguese,  aided  by  English  archors, 
defeated  the  forces  of  the  Spanish  King  John  I  of 
Castile,  thus  assuring  Portuguese  independence 
and  making  possible  the  vigorous  administration  of 
John  I  of  Portugal  Nun  Alvares  was  the  Portu- 
guese hero  of  the  battle 

alkali  (al'kull)  [ultimately  from  Arabic, -roasted, 
i  e  ,  the  ashes  of  saltwort,  which  are  full  of  soda] 
In  chemistry,  the  term  is  generally  applied  to  a 
strong  BASK,  e  g.,  sodium  hydroxide  and  potassium 
hydroxide  Alkalies  exhibit  the  characteristic  prop- 
erties of  bases  in  a  marked  degree,  as  they  are  ex- 
tremely soluble  m  water  and  neutralize  acids  to 
form  salts  and  water  Each  a  strong  CAUSTIC  in 
concentrated  solution,  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  weak  alkalies,  as  ammonium  hydroxide,  by 
the  term  "caustic  alkalies  "  They  are  used  com- 
mercially m  the  manufacture  of  SOAP,  cotton  goods, 
and  paper  Sodium  hydroxide  for  household  use  is 
sold  under  the  name  LYE  Alkali  metals,  a  group 
so  called  because  the  members  all  react  violently 
with  water  to  form  very  active,  or  strong,  bases, 
are  composed  of  the  elements  cesium,  rubidium, 
potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium.  Alkaline  earths 
are  a  group  of  oxides  which  resemble  the  alkalies 
in  character — specifically  the  oxides  of  barium, 
strontium,  and  calcium  and  also  sometimes  that  of 
magnesium  These  oxides  all  react  with  water  to 
form  the  hydi oxide  of  their  constituent  metal,  The 
active,  divalent  metals  themselves  are  referred  to 
as  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths. 

alkali  foils  contain  an  excess  of  the  soluble  salts  nat- 
ural to  all  soils  Such  soils,  which  are  often  en- 
crusted with  the  salts,  occur  usually  where  rainfall 
is  insufficient  to  leach  out  the  salts  Those  in  which 
the  salts  are  chiefly  sulphates  of  sodium,  magne- 
sium, and  potassium  are  known  aa  white  alkali  soils 
Those  containing  a  Large  amount  of  sodium  car- 
bonate are  known  as  black  alkali  soils  because, 
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although  the  salt  is  white,  the  carbonate  form  de- 
composes the  humua,  thus  blackening  the  soil  The 
black  alkalies  are  the  more  harmful  to  plants  Tem- 
porary improvement  of  alkali  soils  can  be  accom- 
plished by  thorough  cultivation,  bv  growing  toler- 
ant plants  on  the  soil,  and,  for  the  black  alkali  soils, 
by  adding  gypsum  Liming  the  soil  helps  to  coun- 
teract the  effects  of  Epsom  salts  (magnesium  sul- 
phate) in  it  Actual  removal  of  large  amounts  of 
the  alkali  can  be  achieved  by  flooding  the  area 
with  nonalkahne  water  and  underdraming  it 
alkaloid  (-loid),  any  of  a  class  of  organic  compounds 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  usu- 
ally oxygen  and  derived  from  plants  The  term 
alkaloid  indicates  alkaline  or  BASE  properties  Typ- 
ical examples  are  ATROPINE,  CAFFEINE,  COCAINE, 

CODEINE,      MORPHINE,     NICOTINE,     QUININE,     and 

STRYCHNINE  Aconitine  is  the  alkaloid  of  ACONITE 
Cmchonme  and  quinine  are  derived  from  CINCHONA 
Curanne  is  m  the  deadly  poisonous  extract  CTJRA  HR  , 
connne  is  found  in  poison  HEMLOCK;  and  veratnne 
is  prepared  from  sabadilla  seeds'  Emetine  is  the 
alkaloid  of  IPECAC 

alkalosis:  see  ACIDOSIS 

Al-Khowarizmi  (al-kh6warcVme')r  fl  820,  Arabian 
mathematician  of  the  court  of  Mamun  in  Baghdad 
His  treatises  on  Hindu  arithmetic  and  on  algebra 
made  him  famous  He  is  said  to  have  given  algebra 
its  name,  and  the  word  algorism  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  his  name  Much  of  the  math- 
ematical knowledge  of  medieval  Europe  was  de- 
rived from  Latin  translations  of  his  works 

Al-Kindr  see  HINDI 

Alkmnar  (alk'mar),  municipality  (pop  37,471)  and 
town,  North  Holland  prov  ,  NW  Netherlands  An 
important  market  center,  it  has  industries,  includ- 
ing iron  foundries  The  cheese  market  of  Alkmaar, 
held  weekly  in  front  of  the  ancient  weighhouse,  is 
world  famous  The  Spanish  under  Alba  unsuccess- 
fully besieged  Alkmaar  m  J573 

Allah  (fi/lu,  ii'lu),  Arabic  name  of  GOD  It  is  used 
not  only  in  lalam  but  also  among  Arabic-speaking 
Christians 

Allahabad  (al'uhubad'.-bad'),  city  (pop  260,630), 
United  Provs  ,  India,  former  provincial  capital 
On  the  site  of  Prayag,  an  ancient  Aryan  holv  city, 
Allahabad  is  at  the  junction  of  two  sat  red  rivers, 
the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  and  is  visited  by  many 
Hindu  pilgrims  The  oldest  monument  is  a  pillar 
(c  242  B  C  )  with  inscriptions  from  the  reign  of 
Asoka  The  city  is  a  trading  center  and  has  a 

"university 

All-Amencan  Canal,  SE  Calif  ,  built  1934-40  A 
part  of  the  Federal  irrigation  system  of  the  Hoover 
Dam,  it  taps  the  Colorado  river  at  Imperial  Dam, 
c  20  mi  above  Yuma,  Ariz  ,  and  runs  80  mi  west 
to  a  point  beyond  Calcxico,  Calif  Three  mam 
canals,  diverting  from  the  All-American  Canal, 
supply  water  to  the  IMPKIUAL  VAIIEY  The  Coa- 
cheila  Main  Canal,  completed  in  1948,  diverts  from 
the  All-AmerUcin  36  mi  from  its  head  and  carries 
water  123  mi  N  and  E  to  the  Coat  holla  Valley 

Allan,  Sir  Hugh,  1810-82,  Canadian  financier  and 
shipowner,  b  Scotland  He  emigrated  to  Canada 
in  1826  and  shoitly  thereafter  was  employed  by  a 
large  shipbuilding  company  in  Montreal  He 
founded  the  AlJan  line  of  steamships  For  his  serv- 
ices in  developing  Canadian  commerce,  ho  was 
knighted  in  1871  The  following  year  the  Canadian 
government  gave  him  the  contract  to  build  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  but  the  PACIFIC  SCAN- 
DAL (1873)  led  to  the  cancellation  of  the  contract 

AUbutt,  Sir  Thomas  Clifford  (61'but),  1836-1925, 
English  physician,  educated  at  Cambridge  TJmv 
and  studied  medicine  at  St  George's  Hospital, 
London,  and  in  Paris  From  1892  he  taught  at 
Cambridge  An  authority  on  diseases  of  the  cir- 
culatory system,  particularly  those  of  the  arteries, 
he  also  made  notable  studies  of  diseases  of  the 
nervous  s\stom  He  invented  the  short  clinical 
thermometer  His  writings  on  the  history  of  medi- 
cine are  highly  regarded  He  edited  a  valuable 
System  of  Medicine  (1896-99)  See  study  by  H  D 
Rolleston  (1929) 

Allegan  (al'Igan),  city  (pop  4,526),  co  seat  of  Alle- 
gan  co  ,  S  Mich  ,  on  the  Kalamazoo  and  S  of  Grand 
Rapids,  m  a  farm  area,  settled  1834,  me  as  a  village 
1838,  as  a  city  1907  It  manufactures  automobile 
parts. 

AHegany  (al'uga"n5,  al"uga'ne),  village  (pop  1,436), 
W  N  Y  ,  on  the  Allegheny  and  W  of  Clean,  m  an 
oil  region,  me  1906  Dairy  products  are  made 
here  St  Bonaventure  College  (Catholic,  Francis- 
can, for  men,  1859)  is  near  by,  as  are  Allegany 
State  Park  and  the  Allegany  Indian  Reservation 
(Seneca  and  some  Cayuga) 

Allegheny,  variant  spelling  see  ALLEGHENY 

Allegheny  (al'uga"n6,  araga'n?),  river  rising  m  N 
central  Pennsylvania  and  flowing  NW  into  New 
York,  thence  generally  southwest  c  325  mi  to  the 
Monongahela,  forming  the  Ohio,  at  Pittsburgh 
Before  the  advent  of  railroads,  the  river  was  an 
important  channel  of  commerce  and  is  still  used 
to  some  extent  in  the  transport  of  bulky  freight. 

Allegheny  College  see  MBADVILLK,  Pa 

Allegheny  Mountains,  a  western  part  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Mta  ,  extending  SW  from  N  Pennsylvania 
through  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  Virginia. 
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The  heights  vary  from  o  2,000  ft  in  the  north  to 
over  4,000  ft  in  the  south  The  eastern  portion  of 
the  range,  with  a  steep  escarpment  often  called  the 
Allegheny  Front,  is  generally  more  rugged  than  the 
western  portion,  which  is  a  plateau  reaching  into 
E  Ohio  and  Kentucky  The  Allegheny  upland,  like 
the  Cumberland  upland  into  which  it  extends  on 
the  south,  was  largely  formed  by  the  folding  of 
sedimentary  rocks  There  has  been  much  subse- 
quent erosion  and  leveling  The  Alleghemes  are 
rich  in  coal  and  contain  iron,  petroleum,  and  gas 

allegiance,  formal  tie  which  binds  one  to  a  superior, 
whether  a  person  or  an  institution  The  term  usu- 
ally refers  to  allegiance  to  governments,  but  it  may 
have  reference  to  any  institution  which  one  is 
bound  to  support  Allegiance  in  strict  usage  is  a 
legal  tie,  but  as  used  in  ordinary  speech  the  term 
includes  also  those  emotional  tie»  which  supple- 
ment the  legal  one,  and  thus  it  is  synonymous  with 
loyalty  Allegiance  to  the  government  is  due  from 
both  CITIZENS  and  subjects  and  may  he  of  four 
kinds  natural  allegiance  arises  from  membership 
by  birth  within  the  bounds  of  a  political  Booietv, 
express  allegiance  arises  from  an  oath  or  promise  to 
support  a  political  society  and  usually  results  from 
NATURALIZATION,  local  allegiance  is  the  temporary 
allegiance  one  may  owe  a  government  when  resid- 
ing under  its  protection  as  an  alien ,  and  legal  alle- 
giance arises  from  an  oath  taken  in  certain  <  ases  to 
support  a  government  temporarily,  as  when  a  for- 
eign soldier  joins  its  armed  forces  or  when  areas  are 
taken  by  an  enemy  and  such  an  oath  is  adminis- 
tered to  the  remaining  inhabitants  Under  the  cus- 
tomary law  of  Europe  a  subject  did  not  have  the 
right  to  change  his  allegiance  without  the  consent 
of  his  government,  but  in  the  19th  cent ,  under  the 
lead  of  the  United  States,  this  conception  was  chal- 
lenged, and  the  right  of  all  persons  to  <  hoose  the 
government  to  which  they  wished  to  give  allegiance 
was  partly  established  Great  Britain  in  1870  gave 
British  citizens  the  right  to  expatriate  themselves, 
and  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  other  Euro- 
pean states  followed,  but  the  right  ia  by  no  means 
universally  allowed 

allegory  (alTg6r"6)  [Gr  ,=one  thing  said  for  another], 
in  literature,  an  elaborate  work  intended  to  convey 
a  meaning  not  superficially  connected  with  the 
thought  or  the  action  literally  expressed  The  term 
is  used  for  narratives  of  some  length,  as  contrasted 
with  the  shorter  but  similar  parable,  fable,  or 
metaphor  In  allegory  the  characters  may  be  t>  pes 
or  personifications,  and  the  story  may  be  enjoyed 
for  itself  without  perception  of  its  mam  and  hidden 
purpose  Symbolism  differs  from  allegory  in  that 
symbolism  requires  understanding  of  what  is  sym- 
bolized if  the  work  is  to  have  meaning  Celebrated 
allegories  include  Spenser's  Faent  Qtteene  and  John 
Bunv  an's  Pilgrim's  Progress  Many  have  inter- 
preted the  Song  of  Solomon  as  an  allegory,  Richard 
Wagner  looked  upon  his  Ring  as  one  great  allegory, 
and  many  pastoral  poems  are  intended  as  such 
Jonathan  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels  might  be  called 
a  mock  allegory,  and  Samuel  Butler's  Erewhon 
shows  a  Utopian  type  of  allegory 

AUegn,  Gregorio  (gr&g6'r§o  nl-la'gre),  1582-1652, 
Italian  singer  and  priest,  composer  of  a  nine-part 
Miserere  sung  annually  during  Holy  Week  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  To  keep  it  for  that  exclusive  use, 
its  publication  was  forbidden  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication In  1770  Mozart,  visiting  m  Rome, 
heard  the  work  and  wrote  it  down  from  memory 
It  was  later  published 

Alleine,  Joseph  (alln),  1634-68,  English  noncon- 
formist clergyman  and  scholar  He  seived  as  chap- 
lain (1653-54)  at  Corpus  Chnsti  College,  Oxford, 
and  as  assistant  minister  (1655-62)  at  Taunton  until 
ejected  from  the  church  for  nonconformity  He 
then  worked  and  preached  as  an  evangelist,  sub- 
jected to  fines  and  imprisonment  and  hunted  from 
place  to  place  He  was  a  muc  h-loved  Puritan 
preacher,  and  his  influence  was  far-reaching  His 
Alarm  to  the  Unconverted  (1672),  which  was  re- 
pubhshed  in  1675  as  A  Sure  Guide  to  Heaven,  was 
afterward  printed  a  number  of  times  m  England 
and  America  See  Charles  Stanford,  Joseph  Alleine 
His  Companions  and  Times  (1861) 

Alleluia,  Latin  form  of  the  expression  HALLELUJAH 

Allen,  Ethan,  1738-89,  hero  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, leader  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  and 
promoter  of  the  independence  and  statehood  of 
Vermont,  b  Litchfield,  Conn  He  had  some  sc  hool- 
mg  and  was  proud  of  his  deist  opinions,  with 
which  he  annoyed  orthodox  Congregational  minis- 
ters, he  later  mcorpoiatod  his  ideas  in  Reason  the 
Only  Oracle  of  Man  (1784)  A  man  of  Gargantuan 
strength  with  a  taste  for  showy  clothes  and  man- 
ners and  great  volubility  of  speech,  he  was  a  born 
loader  After  fighting  briefly  m  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  he  interested  himself  in  land  specu- 
lation, and  in  1770  ho  appeared  as  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors in  the  NKW  HAMPSHIRE  GRANTS  Ho  and 
his  brothers,  notably  Ira  ALLEN,  became  the  leaders 
of  the  New  England  settlers  and  speculators  in  the 
disputed  lands — inveterate  enemies  of  the  Yorkers 
(settlers  under  New  York  patents)  and  violent  op- 
ponents of  all  attempts  of  New  York  to  exert  con- 
trol in  the  area  He  was  active  in  forming  the 
GREEN  MOUNTAIN  BOYS  and  became  their  leader 


ALLEN,  IRA 

in  defying  the  New  York  government  and  harrying 
the  Yorkers  Governor  Tryon  of  New  York  put  a 
price  on  the  heads  of  Allen  and  two  of  his  follow- 
ers, but  Ethan  was  not  c  aptured  After  the  out- 
break of  the  American  Revolution,  he  made  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys  into  an  independent  patriot 
organization  Joined  by  Benedict  ARNOLD  (with 
a  commission  from  Massachusetts)  and  some  Con- 
necticut militia,  Ethan  Allen  and  his  men  captured 
Ticonderoga  from  the  British  on  May  10,  1776 
Legend  says  that  when  the  British  officer  asked 
him  under  what  authority  he  acted,  Ethan  Allen 
roared,  "In  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the 
Continental  Congress!"  The  story  is,  however,  al- 
most certainly  apocryphal  Allen  then  urged  an 
expedition  against  Canada,  and  the  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys  were  attached  to  Gen  P  J  Schuyler's 
invasion  force,  but  the  men  chose  not  Allen,  but  hu» 
cousin  Seth  WAKNEK,  as  leader  Allen  went  on  the 
expedition  and  in  a  rash  plan  to  capture  Montreal 
before  the  mam  patriot  army  arrived  was  captured 
(Sept  ,  1775)  by  the  British  He  told  h»  own  story 
of  this  in  the  popular  Narrative  of  Captmn  Ethan 
Allen's  Captivity,  which  appeared  m  1779,  a  year 
after  he  had  boon  exchanged  He  returned  to  VER- 
MONT, which  had  declared  its  independence  but 
was  unrecognized  by  the  Continental  Congress. 
Ethan  Allen  and  his  brother  Ira  then  devoted 
themselves  to  insuring  the  new  political  unit  in  one 
way  or  another  The  region  remained  in  danger  of 
British  attack,  and  the  British  late  m  1779  opened 
negotiations  with  Ethan  Allen  in  an  attempt  to 
attac  h  Vermont  to  Canada  Ethan  and  his  brother 
entered  into  devious  negotiations  with  the  British 
agents  and  Tories  either  with  the  serious  intent  of 
annexation  to  Canada  or  with  the  aim  of  protecting 
Vermont  and  enhancing  its  value  to  the  United 
States  No  cone  lusion  was  reached,  and  the  victory 
at  Yorktown  ending  the  American  Revolution  also 
ended  the  talks  Ethan  Allen  withdrew  from  poll* 
tics  in  1784,  and  Vermont  was  still  independent 
and  still  dickering  with  Congress  and  dealing  with 
internal  struggles  between  the  Allen  party  and  their 
opponents  when  he  died  at  Burlington  He  is  re- 
membered as  a  salty,  colorful  leader,  a  strong  ad- 
herent to  the  principles  of  individual  liberty,  and 
the  fiery  defender  of  the  men  of  the  Vermont 
country  See  Matt  B  Jones,  Vermont  in  this  Mak- 
ing (1939) ,  biography  by  Stewart  Holbrook  (1940). 

Allen,  Florence  Ellin  wood,  1884- ,  American  jurist, 
b  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  grad  Western  Reserve 
Umv  ,  1904,  LL  B  New  York  Umv  ,  1913  A  judge 
of  the  Ohio  supreme  court  from  1922  to  1934,  she 
was  in  1934  the  first  woman  to  be  appointed  to  a 
U  S  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  She  wrote  Th%* 
Constitution  of  Ours  (1940) 

Allen,  Fredenck  Madison,  1879-,  American  physi- 
cian, b  Dos  Moines,  Iowa,  M  D  Umv  of  Califor- 
nia, 1907  He  investigated  diabetes  and  metabo- 
lism and  wrote  books  on  the^e  subjects  He  was 
director  (1920-33)  of  the  Physiatnc  Institute,  Mor- 
ristown,  N  J  ,  and  later  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Polvclmic  Hospital  and  Medical  School. 

Allen,  Grant  (Chailes  Grant  Blairfindie  Allen), 
1848-99,  English  author,  b  Canada  Known  first 
as  a  writer  on  popular  science,  he  is  remembeied  for 
his  novel,  The  Woman  Who  Did  (1895),  an  attack 
on  the  double  standard  of  morality 

Allen,  Hervey,  1889-1949,  American  novelist  and 
poet,  b  Pittsburgh,  grad  Umv  of  Pittsburgh. 
1915,  and  studied  at  Harvard  After  service  m  the 
First  World  War  he  taught  English  m  Charleston, 
S  C  ,  where  m  collaboration  with  DuBose  Heyward 
ho  wrote  Carolina  Chansons  (1922)  Later  poetry 
is  m  Earth  Moods  and  Other  Poems  (1925),  Poems 
for  Annette  (1929),  and  other  volumes  Allen's 
biography  of  Poe,  Israfel  (2  vols  ,  1926),  was  im- 
mediately popular  His  historical  novel,  Anthony 
Adverse  (1933),  was  both  the  longest  and  the  best- 
selling  novel  of  the  century  up  to  its  time  and  was 
further  famous  as  a  moving  picture  Actwn  at 
Aquila  (1938)  is  a  Civil  War  tale  Of  six  related 
novels  he  planned  to  write  on  eaily  American  hw- 
tory,  three  appeared,  The  Forest  and  the  Fort  (1943). 
Bedford  Village  (1944),  and  Toward  the  Morntng 
(1948)  He  succeeded  Stephen  Vincent  Benet  as 
editor  of  the  "Rivers  of  America"  series 

Allen,  Horatio,  1802-90,  American  civil  and  me- 
chanic al  engineer,  b  Schenectady,  N  Y  ,  grad. 
Columbia,  1823  In  1828  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Company  sent  him  to  England  to  buy  a  steam 
locomotive,  this,  the  Stourbndge  Lwn,  built  by 
George  Stephonson  and  operated  bv  Allen  near 
Honesdale,  Pa  ,  m  Aug  ,  1829,  was  the  first  steam 
locomotive  in  the  United  States  to  run  on  rails. 
Shortly  after  Peter  Cooper's  Tom  Thumb  was  fin- 
ished, the  second  serviceable  locomotive  m  the 
country  was  completed  for  the  Delaware  A  Hudson 
under  Allen's  supervision  at  the  West  Point  Found- 
ry Later  he  specialised  in  marine  engines,  becom- 
ing one  of  the  foremost  designers  of  river  and  ocean 
steamboats  He  served  as  chief  engineer  and  ae 
president  of  the  Erie  RR  and  as  consulting  engineer 
for  the  Panama  RR  and  the  Brooklyn  Bndge 

Allen,  Ira,  1761-1814,  political  leader  in  early  Vei^- 
morit,  b  Cornwall,  Conn  He  was  the  younger 
brother  and  the  assistant  of  Ethan  ALLEN  Though 
he  was  a  member  of  the  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  Bora, 
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ALLEN,  JAMES  LANE 

he  took  little  part  in  their  activities  His  cool 
shrewdness,  hia  adeptness  in  business  matters,  and 
his  brilliant  planning  complemented  the  colorful 
vigor  and  rash  violence  of  his  brother  He  it  was 
who  organized  the  Onion  River  Land  Company 
and  secured  the  lands  about  the  Winooski  and  Lake 
Champlam  that  the  Allena  worked  hard  to  protect 
He  took  part  in  the  conventions  at  Dorset  and 
Westminster  that  brought  about  the  independence 
of  VERMONT,  and  he  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  po- 
litical life  in  the  voars  following,  holding  manv 
offices  He  was  involved  in  the  long  negotiations 
with  the  British  and  was  accused  of  treason  He 
was  of  no  political  consequence  after  Vermont  be- 
came a  state  He  helped  to  establish  the  Umv  of 
Vermont  His  brief  autobiographical  note  ap- 
peared in  J  B  Wilbur,  Ira  Allen,  Founthr  of 
Vermont  (1928) 

Allen,  James  Lane,  1840-1925,  American  novelist, 
b  Lexington,  Ky ,  grad  Transylvania  College, 
1872  After  he  had  taught  for  a  few  yeais,  his 
stones,  essays,  and  poems  of  Kentucky  in  period- 
icals were  HO  well  leceived  that  he  could  devote 
himself  to  wilting  His  first  book,  Flute  and  Violin 
(1891),  was  a  collection  of  stones,  his  fiist  success- 
ful novel  was  A  Kentucky  Cardinal  (1894),  still  a 
minor  classic  of  romantic  fiction  Aftermath  fol- 
lowed in  1S95,  and  The  Choir  Invisible  m  1897 
The  Reign  of  Law  (19(X))  reflected  his  mteiest  m 
Darwinian  evolution  Later  novels  were  less  popu- 
lar See  G  C  Knight,  James  Lane  Alttn  and  the 
Gcntetl  Tradition  (1935) 

Allen,  Richard,  1760-1831,  founder  of  the  \fncan 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  He  was  born  a  slave 
m  Philadelphia  Out  of  the  Free  African  Society 
(1787)  developed  the  church  (founded  1794)  \\  hen 
a  national  organization  was  realized  in  1S16,  Allen 
was  chosen  as  bishop  Hee  C  H  Weslev ,  Richard 
Allen,  Apostle  of  Freedom  (1935) 

Allen,  William,  1704-80,  Amencan  jurist,  b  Phila- 
delphia He  and  his  father-in-law,  \ndrew  Hamil- 
ton, decided  the  choice  of  Philadelphia  instead  of 
Chester  as  provincial  capital,  and  lie  helped  finance 
the  building  of  Independence  Hall  Allen  was  chief 
justice  of  Pennsylvania  (1750-74),  secured  (1763) 
postponement  of  the  sugar  duties,  and  helped 
(1766)  Franklin's  efforts  to  have  the  Stamp  Act 
repealed  He  wrote  The  American  Crisis  (1774), 
containing  a  plan  for  colonial  reconciliation  with 
England  When  it  was  not  accepted  he  made  his 
homo  in  England  Allentown,  Pa  ,  was  named  for 
him 

Allen,  Zachanah,  1795-1882,  Amencan  mventoi, 
b  Providence,  R  I  ,  grad  Brown  He  invented  the 
application  of  power  by  belting  (instead  of  b\  cog- 
wheels as  before)  and  also  an  automatic  cutoff 
valve  for  steam  engines  He  is  said  to  have  made 
the  first  central  hot-air  furnace  s\stein  for  heating 
buildings  He  wrote  many  books  and  magazine 
articles 

Allen,  town  (pop  1,389).  SE  central  Okla  ,  near  the 
Canadian  nver  SE  of  Shaw  nee 

Allen,  Bog  of,  aiea  of  morass  and  peat  bog  with 
patches  of  cultivable  land,  near  the  renter  of  Ire- 
land, in  Counties  Offalv,  Laoiglus,  and  Kildare 

Allen,  Lough  (l&kh,  16k),  lake,  8  mi  long  and  3  mi 
wide,  Co  Leitnm  and  Co  Roscommon,  Ireland, 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  Shannon 

Allenby,  Edmund  Henry  Hynman  Allenby,  1st 
Viscount  (a'lunbf').  1361-19J6,  British  field  mar- 
shal Active  service  in  Bee  huanaland  (1884-85) 
and  Zululand  (1888)  and  in  the  South  African  War 
(1899-1902)  was  followed  b>  command  of  the  cav- 
alry in  France  on  outbreak  of  the  1-irst  World  War 
(1914)  and  of  the  3d  Army  (1915  17)  As  com- 
mander m  chief  of  the  Egyptian  Expeditionary 
Force  (1917-19),  he  invaded  Palebtme,  captured 
Jerusalem,  and  ended  Turkish  resistance  by  the 
battle  of  Samaria  (Sept  18-21,  1918)  He  was 
British  high  commissioner  for  Eg>  pt  and  the 
Sudan  (1919-25)  See  V  P  \Vavell,  Allenhy  (1941) 
and  Allenby  in  Egypt  (1945) 

Allendale.  1  Borough  (pop  2,058).  NE  N  J  ,  N  of 
Ridgewood,  settled  1740,  me  1894  2  Town  (pop 
2,217),  co  seat  of  Allendale  co  .  SW  S  C  ,  near  the 
Savannah  SSW  of  Columbia,  in  a  farm  area  noted 
for  its  watermelons  There  are  good  hunting  and 
fishing  grounds  m  the  area 

AUende,  Ignacio  (egna'b\6  jnan'da),  1779-1811, 
Mexican  revolutionist  He  was  a  captain  in  the 
army  when  he  entered  into  the  movement  against 
Spanish  control  He  played  o  prominent  part  in 
the  revolution  and  after  the  great  defeat  at  Cal- 
der6n  Bridge  (Jan  17,  1811)  took  chief  command 
of  the  forces,  leaving  Miguel  HIDAU.O  y  COSTILLA 
only  nominal  power  The  revolutionists  went 
northward,  hoping  to  rea<  h  the  United  States,  but 
the  treachery  of  one  of  their  leaders  led  to  capture 
by  the  rov  ahsts  Allende  was  shot  at  Chihuahua 

Allen  Park,  village  (pop  3,487),  SE  Mich  ,  west 
subuib  of  Detroit,  settled  1776,  me  1927 

Allenpprt,  borough  (pop  1,078),  Washington  co  , 
SW  Pa  ,  on  the  Moriongahela  and  SE  of  Washing- 
ton, Pa  ,  me  193 1  Steel  is  made  here 

.Allenstem  (a'lunshtln)  or  Olsztyn  (61'shtm),  city 
(1939  pop  50,396,  1946  pop  29,063),  S  former  East 
Prussia,  transferred  to  Polish  administration  in 
1945  It  is  a  trade  and  railroad  center  Founded 
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(1348)  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  who  built  its  im- 
pressive castle,  it  was  ceded  to  Poland  in  1466 
and  to  Prussia  in  1772  Allenstem  was  retained  by 
Germany  after  a  plebiscite  m  1920  The  city, 
which  suffered  heavy  damage  in  the  Second  World 
War,  was  entirely  resettled  by  Poles  after  1945  and 
was  made  the  capital  of  Olsztyn  prov  (c  7,600  sq 
mi  ,  pop  351.828) 

AUenstown,  rural  town  (pop  1,673),  S  N  H  ,  on 
the  Suncook  and  SE  of  Concord,  me  1831 
Granted  to  Samuel  Allen's  family  in  1722,  it  was 
settled  before  1748  Timber  for  the  Constitution 
was  cut  here 

Allentown,  industrial  city  (pop  96,904),  co  seat  of 
Lehtgh  co  ,  B  Pa  ,  on  the  Lehigh  river  and  N  of 
Philadelphia,  laid  out  «  1752  as  Allentown,  me 
as  a  borough  1811  and  renamed  Northampton,  re- 
named Allentown  1838,  me  as  a  citv  1867  In  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  region,  it  has  metal,  cement, 
and  textile  industries  and  is  u  trading  center  for 
farmers  It  is  the  seat  of  Cedar  Crest  College  (for 
women,  1868)  and  Muhlenberg  College  (Lutheran, 
for  men,  1848)  A  flounshing  town  before  1790,  it 
was  settled  by  representatives  of  various  German 
religious  groups  The  Liberty  Bell  was  brought 
here  (1777)  for  safekeeping,  and  the  city  became  a 
munitions  center  for  the  Continental  army  Civil 
War  recruits  from  the  citv  were  so  numerous  that 
the>  became  known  as  "the  First  Defenders  " 

Allen  University  see  COLUMBIA,  S  C 

allergy*  term  used  to  denote  a  hypei sensitivity  on 
the  part  of  susceptible  individuals  to  substances 
which  are  innocuous  to  other  individuals  Such 
allergy-producing  agents  are  known  as  allergens  or 
antigens  Thev  include  air-borne  substances,  e  g  , 
pollen  and  danders,  vegetable  oils  (from  poison  ivy 
and  certain  other  green  plants),  bacteria,  various 
proteins,  and  physical  agents  such  as  light,  heat, 
and  cold  There  is  some  evidence  that  in  a  sus- 
ceptible  person  the  allergen  causes  the  tissues  or 
organs  affec  ted  (e  g  ,  the  lungs  in  ASTHMA)  to  re- 
lease a  substance  c  ailed  histarmne  and  also  other 
substances  The  reac  turn  of  the  body  to  the  aller- 
gens also  produces  antibodies  m  the  blood  stream 
Diseases  such  as  HAY  fhv»  R,  asthma,  urticaria,  and 
eczema  are  caused  b\  MIC  h  reactions  The  most 
obv  urns  method  of  treating  the  allergic  individual 
is  to  remove  the  allergen  when  known,  e  g  ,  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  food  or  a  pet  animal  When  it  is  not 
possible  to  escape  air-borne  irutants  such  as  rag- 
weed, injections  of  the  allergen  (gradually  increas- 
ing in  strength)  aie  given  to  h\  posensitize  the  sus- 
ceptible individual  A  third  method  of  treatment 
is  through  the  use  of  certain  drugs,  e  g  ,  opmeph- 
rme,  which  have  the  effect  of  counteracting  the 
released  histannne  More  recently,  benadryl  and 
pv robenzamme  have  been  found  to  relieve  the 
s\  mptoms 

Allerton,  Isaac  (al'urtun),  c  1586-1659,  Puritan 
settler  in  Plymouth  Colony  Possibly  a  London 
mere  iiant,  he  had  been  in  Leiden  before  c  oimng  to 
America  m  the  Mayflower  From  1626  to  1631  ho 
was  much  in  England,  acting  as  the  agent  of  the 
colonv,  and  there  he  bought  up  the  rights  of  mer- 
chants in  the  enterprise  and  in  1630  secured  anew 
patent  (see  Pi  \MOUTH  COLONA) — but  not  the  sort 
of  grant  William  Bradford  and  others  wanted 
Allerton  was  at  best  me  ompetent  and  ran  up  the 
debt,  even  if  he  was  not — as  his  neighbors  accused 
him  of  being — dishonest  He  had  to  leave  Plym- 
outh Colony  m  1631  and  was  later  at  Marblehead, 
at  New  Amsterdam,  and  in  the  New  Haven  c  olony 

Alleyn,  Edward  (al'In),  1566  162b,  English  actor 
A  member  of  the  eail  of  Worcester's  plajers  in 
1586,  he  married  the  stepdaughter  of  Philip  Hens- 
lowe  and  with  him  built  the  Fortune  Theatre 
(1600)  Here,  as  a  member  of  the  lord  admiral's 
companv,  he  plajed  leading  roles  in  Marlowe's 
Tamburlaine,  Jew  of  Malta,  and  Fauatus  Alleyn 
was  the  mam  rival  of  Kichard  Burbage,  and  his 
popularity  brought  him  great  wealth,  which  he 
employed  in  the  founding  (1613)  of  Dulwich  Col- 
lege and  in  aiding  Dekker,  John  Taylor,  and  other 
writers  After  his  wife's  death,  he  married  a  daugh- 
tet  of  John  Donne 

Alha  (a'leu),  small  river,  Latmm,  Italy  Near  its 
confluence  with  the  Tiber,  N  of  Rome,  the  Gauls 
defeated  the  Romans  in  390  B  C 

Alliance.  1  City  (pop  6,253),  co  seat  of  Box  Butte 
co  ,  NW  Nohr  ,  in  the  Great  Plains  region,  founded 
1888  as  the  terminus  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  & 
Qumcy  RR  Shipping  and  trade  center  for  a  large 
gram  and  livestock  area,  it  has  railroad  repair 
shops,  manufactures  dairy  products,  and  has  a 
seed-potato  testing  ground  2  City  (pop  22,405), 
NE  Ohio,  NE  of  Canton  and  SE  of  Akron,  on  the 
Mahomng,  laid  out  18  J8  as  Freedom,  me  as  a  vil- 
lage 1854,  as  a  city  1889  It  is  an  industrial,  dis- 
tributing, and  rail  center,  with  manufactures  of 
steel,  aircraft,  heavy  mill  machinery,  and  other 
industrial  equipment  It  is  the  seat  of  Mt  Union 
College  (Methodist,  coeducational,  1846),  with 
Clarke  Observatory  Near  by  is  the  county  sana- 
torium for  the  tulxsrcular 

Allibone,  Samuel  Austin,  1816-89,  Amencan  author 
and  librarian,  b  Philadelphia  He  is  chiefly  known 
for  his  Cntical  Dictionary  of  English  Literature  and 
British  and  Amencan  Authors  (3  vols.,  1858-71),  a 


standard  reference  work  for  half  a  century  and 
still  useful.  He  compiled  Poetical  Quotations  from 
Chaucer  to  Tennyson  (1873)  and  other  similar  works 
and,  after  1879,  was  librarian  of  the  Lenox  Library, 
New  York  city 

Alher  (alyft'),  department  (2,848  sq  mi  ;  pop 
373,381),  central  France,  in  the  BOURBONNAIS, 
traversed  by  the  Alher  river  Mouhns  (the  capi- 
tal), Montlucon,  and  Vichv  are  the  chief  towns 

Alher,  river,  255  mi  long,  rising  in  central  France, 
in  the  CeVennos,  and  flowing  255  mi  N  past  Vichy 
and  Moulins  to  join  the  Loire  near  Nevers 

alligator  [Span  ,-the  lizard],  large  reptile  similar  to 
the  CROCODILE,  which  also  belongs  to  the  order 
Crocodiha  The  American  alligatoi ,  which  is  about 
12  to  14  ft  long,  is  found  from  North  Carolina  to 
Florida  and  in  the  Gulf  states  When  young,  it  is 
dark  brown  or  black  with  yellow  transverse  bands 
These  fade  as  the  animal  giows  older,  and  the  adult 
is  black  Alligators  oat  fish  and  other  water  life, 
they  are  not  known  to  attack  man  except  in  self-  4 
defense  From  20  to  50  eggs  are  laid  in  a  mound  of 
vegetation  The  demand  for  alligator  leather  has 
reduced  the  number  of  wild  specimens  The  Chinese 
species  is  smaller  than  the  American  Closely  re- 
lated to  the  alligator  is  the  cayman,  or  caiman,  of 
Cential  and  South  America 

alligator  pear,  see  AVOCADO 

Allmgham,  William  (al'mgm),  1824-89,  Irish  poet 
He  was  editor  of  Fraser's  Magazine  from  1874  until 
1879  He  is  chiefly  remembeiod  for  one  poem, 
"The  Fairies,"  beginning  "Up  the  airy  mountain, 
Down  the  rushy  glen  "  See  his  diary  (ed  posthu- 
mously by  his  wife  and  Dollie  Radford,  1907) 

Allioni,  Carlo  (kar'16  alleO'ne),  1725-1804,  Italian 
physician  and  botanist,  whose  Flora  Pcdemontana 
(3  vols  ,  1785)  introduced  a  number  of  new  plants 
to  the  botanical  science  of  his  day 

Allison,  William  Boyd,  1829-1908,  US  Senator 
from  Iowa  (1873-1908),  b  Ashland  co  ,  Ohio,  grad 
Western  Reserve  College,  1849  After  admission 
to  the  bar,  he  settled  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  where 
after  1867  he  was  a  successful  lawyer  and  a  poli- 
tician Ho  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
before  entering  the  Senate  One  of  the  more  in- 
fluential Republic  an  members  of  Congress,  he  spoke 
for  the  farmers  of  the  Midwest  and  was  considered 
a  "moderate  "  Allison  opposed  high  tariffs  on 
goods  needed  m  quantity  bv  the  farmers  and  helped 
to  build  compromise  tariff  bills  He  changed  the 
bill  for  "free  and  unlimited  coinage"  of  silver  to 
allow  specified  limited  coinage  and  thus  gave  his 
name  to  the  Br^w>-ALt  tsoN  ACT 

AlUston,  town  (pop  1,7*3),  S  Ont  ,  SSW  of  Barne 
and  on  the  Boyne  and  Nottawasaga  nvors 

alliteration  (ullt'-)  [Latin],  in  rhetonc,  the  repeti- 
tion of  sounds  for  effect,  especially  by  beginning 
neighboring  words  with  the  same  sound  In  the 
Germanic  languages  it  was  the  ancient  basis  of 
versification  Old  English  poetry,  for  example, 
culled  for  two  alliterated  words  m  the  first  half  and 
one  in  the  second  half  of  each  line,  a  conscious 
reversion  to  this  form  is  in  Purs  Plowman 
Mercv  hight  that  maid,  a  meek  thing  withal, 
A  full  benign  burd,  and  buxom  of  speech 
A  more  modern  example  of  poetic  alliteration  is 
in  A  C  Swinburne's  Forsaken  Garden,  "The  wind 
that  wanders,  the  weeds  wind-shaken  "  The  Ger- 
manic languages  have  many  common  alliterative 
phrases,  e  g  ,  in  English,  '  bed  and  board,"  "hearth 
and  home,"  "kith  and  km,"  "weep  and  wail  " 

AUoa  (al'l6u),  burgh  (pop  13J23),  Clackmannan- 
shire,  Scotland,  near  the  head  of  the  Firth  of  Forth 
It  is  a  soapoit,  manufacturing  agricultural  machin- 
ery and  bottles  and  with  engineering  works  The 
seat  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  AUoa  Park,  is  near  here 

Allobroges  (ul&'brujSz),  Celtic  tribe  in  Gaul,  in- 
habiting later  Dauphme  and  Savoy  Thev  were 
conquered  (121  B  C  )  by  Quintus  Fabms  Maximus, 
who  was  called  Allobrogicus  In  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  they  sided  with  Home 

Allon  [Heb,=oak]  1  Simcomte  1  Chron  437 
2  Naphtahte  city  Joshua  19  33 

Allon-bachuth  (-bak'uth)  [Heb  ,«oak  of  weeping}, 
spot  close  to  Bethel,  wheie  they  buried  Rebecca  a 
nurse  Gon  358 

allopathy  (u-lop'u-the)  [Gi  .-difference  of  feeling], 
term  first  used  by  Hahnemann,  early  in  the  19tn 
cent ,  for  the  established  sv  stem  of  medicine  of  that 
time  To  this  he  opposed  his  system  of  HOMEOP- 
ATHY See  also  MKDK'INE 

Alton,  Agnolo  di  Cosimo  see  BRONZING,  IL 
Allon,  Alessandro  (ales-san'drO  ul-lo'ic),  1535-1607, 
Florentine  painter,  known  also  as  Alessandro  Bron- 
zino  (brSndzfi'no)  after  the  death  of  his  master 
and  foster  father,  II  Bronzmo  After  studying  in 
Rome,  where  he  acquired  something  of  the  grand 
manner  of  Michelangelo,  Allon  returned  to  Flor- 
ence, here  he  had  many  commissions  for  churches 
and  public  buildings  and  painted  portraits  of  dis- 
tinguished contemporaries  The  portrait  of  Gmh- 
ano  de'  Medici,  due  de  Nemours,  believed  to  be  a 
copy  of  a  lost  Raphael,  is  considered  Allon's  best 
work  This  and  many  other  paintings  by  him  are 
m  the  Uffizi  His  son  and  pupil,  Cristofano  Allon 
(krestofa'no),  1577-1621,  of  the  later  Florentine 
school,  was  an  excellent  portraitist  and,  like  his 
father,  painted  many  of  the  celebrated  people  of 
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his  time.  His  work  is  distinguished  by  great  deli- 
cacy of  technique  and  richness  of  color  Judith  and 
Holof ernes,  St  Julian,  and  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  are 
in  the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence 

allotropy  (ulfit'rupd)  [Gr  ,  -other  form],  chemical 
term  indicating  the  occurrence  of  an  element  m  two 
or  more  forms  Tho  difference  in  form  results  from 
variation  in  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the 
atoms  in  the  molecule  of  an  element  and  not  from 
differences  in  chemical  composition  For  example, 
the  diamond  and  graphite  are  two  of  the  allot  ropic 
forms  of  CARBON  They  ore  unlike  in  physical  ap- 
pearance (physical  properties),  but  alike  in  chem- 
ical activity  (chemical  properties)  Among  other 
elements  which  exhibit  striking  allotropism  are 

OXYGEN,  PHOSPHORUS,  and  8ULPBUR 

Allouez,  Claude  Jean  (kldd'  zhS'  Aiwa').  1622-89, 
French  missionary  m  Canada  and  the  Old  North- 
vest,  a  Jesuit  priest  After  arriving  (1658)  m 
Canada  he  served  at  posts  in  the  St  Lawrence 
region  until  1665,  when  he  went  to  Lake  Superior 
and  founded  the  Chequamegon  Bav  mission  (near 
present  Ashland,  Wis  )  A  canoe  trip  around  Lake 
Superior  in  1667  supplied  material  for  the  well- 
known  Jesuit  map  of  the  lake  Later  he  founded 
several  missions,  including  that  at  De  Pore,  made 
his  headquarters  at  Green  Bay,  and  spent  his  last 
years  as  missionary  to  the  Illinois  and  Miami  In- 
dians His  accurate  and  informed  reports  made  the 
Great  Lakes  country  known 

Alloway  (&!'-),  hamlet,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  near 
Avr  The  birthplace  of  Burns  and  the  scene  of 
"Tarn  o'  Shanter,"  it  lias  a  Burns  museum  and 
monument 

alloy  (ftl'oi,  uloi')  [O  Fr  ,»combmel,  substance 
having  metallic  properties  and  consisting  of  two 
or  more  metals  or  of  metals  and  nonmetalhc  ele- 
ments united  to  form  either  a  mixture  or  a  com- 
pound The  properties  of  an  alloy  differ  from  those 
of  the  constituent  elements  M  ost  metals  are  used 
in  the  form  of  alloys,  for  by  (ombming  various 
elements  in  different  proportions  an  alloy  can  be 
produced  winch  has  properties  bettor  suited  for 
certain  purposes  than  has  the  pure  metal  Most  of 
the  commercially  important  alloys  are  heterogene- 
ous, i  e,  microscopic  examination  reveals  them  to 
be  composed  of  crystals  embedded  m  a  matrix  or 
of  interlocking  ( rvstals  of  several  types  Gray  cast 
iron  and  Babbitt  metal  are  heterogeneous  alloys 
In  homogeneous  alloys  the  components  form  in  the 
solid  state  a  solid  solution  which  has,  throughout 
the  substance,  uniform  physical  properties  Gold 
and  sil  ver  form  homogeneous  alloys  Bet  ause  of  the 
softness  of  gold  it  is  usually  alloyed  with  copper  or 
silver,  and  the  proportion  of  gold  is  indicated  m 
terms  of  carats  Coin  silver  is  90  portent  silver 
and  10  percent  copper,  and  sterling  silver  m  92  5 
percent  silver  and  7  5  percent  copper  Two  impor- 
tant alloys  of  coppor  are  BRASS  and  BRON/K  Nickel 
<oms  are  made  of  an  alloy  of  about  75  percent 
copper  and  25  percent  nickel  Monel  metal  is  a 
nickel  nllov  STEEL  is  iron  alloyed  with  carbon  in 
pioportions  which  are  yaried  to  suit  the  purpose 
Among  the  metals  added  to  stool  to  form  alloys 
are  chromium,  tungsten,  and  manganese 

All  Saints,  Nov  1,  feast  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Anglican  churches,  the  day  on  which  the  church 
glorifies  God  for  all  his  saints,  known  and  unknown 
Old  names  are  All  hallows  and  Hallowmass  It  is 
one  of  the  principal  feasts  of  the  year  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  all  arc  obliged  to  hear  Mass  on  it, 
and  it  has  an  octave  and  a  vigil  of  fasting  and 
abstinence  Its  origin  probably  lies  in  the  common 
commemoration  of  martyrs  who  died  in  groups  or 
whose  names  were  unknown  In  the  7th  cent  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome  was  dedicated  m  honor  of  Our 
Lady  and  all  martyrs,  and  before  900  All  Saints 
was  generally  celebrated  on  Nov  1  The  vigil 
(Oct  31).  Halloween,  is  associated,  in  countries 
where  Celtic  influence  is  strong,  with  age-old  cus- 
toms peculiar  to  that  night  In  certain  parts  of  the 
British  Isles  bonfires  and  fortunetelling  like  those 
of  midsummer  night  continue  Elsewhere,  especi- 
ally m  America,  mumming  and  masquerading  are 
popular,  and  jack-o'-lanterns  are  displayed  Tales 
of  witches  and  ghosts  ure  told,  and  in  remote  com- 
munities old  superstitions  are  kept  One  of  the 
special  games,  bobbing  for  apples,  is  known  to  date 
from  the  Middle  Ages  These  pagan  survivals  of 
Halloween  probably  represent  old  Celtic  practices 
associated  with  Nov  1,  the  beginning  of  winter. 
Probably  All  Saints  rose  apart  from  Celtic  influ- 
ence, and  the  customs  of  Halloween  have  survived 
independently  of  the  Christian  feast  ALL  SOULS' 
DAY  has  no  connection  with  Halloween 

All  Saints  Bay,  Brazil   see  TODOS  os  SANTOS  BAY. 

All  Souls  College*  see  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY. 

All  Souls'  Day,  Nov  2  (exceptionally,  Nov  3),  feast 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  which  the  church 
on  earth  prays  for  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  de- 
parted still  suffering  in  PURGATORY  The  proper 
office  is  of  the  dead,  and  the  Mass  is  a  HKQUIEM 
All  Souls'  Day  and  Christmas  are  the  only  days  of 
the  year  on  which  a  priest  may  say  three  Masses 
Though  not  obliged  by  church  law  to  hear  Mass 
on  this  day,  laymen  generally  observe  it,  and  in- 
dulgences applicable  to  the  souls  m  purgatory  are 
granted.  General  suffrages  for  the  departed,  e.g., 
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for  those  of  a  parish,  of  a  city,  or  of  a  regiment,  are 
very  ancient  (2  Mac.  12  43-45)  ,  but  the  modern 
feast  was  probably  established  first  by  an  11th- 
century  abbot  of  Cluny  for  his  community  and 
later  extended  throughout  the  Church.  In  Catholic 
countries  there  are  many  customs  peculiar  to  AH 
Souls'  Day,  e  g  ,  leaving  lights  in  the  cemeteries  on 
the  night  before  These  vary  from  region  to  region 
For  the  customs  of  Halloween  (Oct  3  1)  ,  apparently 
an  independent  development,  see  ALL  SAINTS 
allspice,  dried  green  berry  of  the  pimento  or  allspice 
tree  (Pimenta  ojficinalia)  ,  a  small  evergreen  belong- 
ing to  the  myrtle  family  The  tree  is  cultivated  in 
the  West  Indies  for  its  aromatic  leaves  and  berries, 
the  latter  are  supposed  to  combine  the  flavors  of 
different  spices  and  are  used  m  medicine  and  for 
seasoning  various  foods,  particularly  pickles  and 
relishes  The  name  is  also  applied  to  fragrant  shrubs, 
such  as  the  Carolina  allspice  (Calycanthus  flondua) 
and  the  wild  SPICEBUSH  (Benzoin  aestivale)  which 
grows  in  the  NE  United  States 
Allston,  Robert  Francis  Withers,  1801-64,  South 
Carolina  planter  and  statesman  His  administra- 
tion as  governor  (1856-58)  was  noted  for  its  agricul- 
tural and  educational  reforms  He  was  one  of  the 
most  advanc-od  and  scientific  planters  of  the  dav, 
and  his  Memoir  of  the  Introtluctwn  and  Planting  of 
Rice  in  South  Carolina  (1843)  and  An  Essay  on  Sea 
Coast  Crops  (1854)  had  permanent  influence  on 
rice-growing  methods  in  the  South 
AUston,  Washington,  1779-1M3,  American  painter 
and  author,  b  Georgetown  Co  ,  S  C  After  gradu- 
ation fiom  Harvaid  (1801)  he  went  to  London, 
where  he  studied  painting  under  Benjamin  West 
A  result  of  four  years  m  Rome  was  his  lifelong 
friendships  with  Coleridge  and  Washington  Irving 
The  peak  of  his  fame  as  a  painter  was  reached  in 
England,  1810-18,  an  important  work  of  this  period 
was  a  portrait  of  Coleridge  After  his  return  to 
America  (1818)  his  career  declined,  moat  of  his 
efforts  being  expended  on  the  colossal  but  never 
completed  Belshazzar's  Feast  (now  in  the  Boston 
Athenaeum)  His  paintings,  usually  biblical  or 
classical  in  subject,  show  the  influence  of  the  Vene- 
tian school  Among  the  best  known  are  The  Dead 
Man  Revived  (Pa  Acad  of  the  Fine  Arts)  ,  Uriel  in 
the  Sun  (Stafford  House,  England)  ,  Jeremiah  (Yale 
Umv  )  ,  Witch  of  Endor  (Gardiner  Coll  ,  Boston)  , 
and  A  Spanish  Girl  and  The  Deluge  (Metropolitan 
Mus  )  Among  hih  numerous  pupils  was  Samuel 
F  B  Morse  Allston  began  to  write  yense  a»  a 
student  at  Harvard  ,  the  only  published  collection 
of  his  poetry  is  The  Sylph*  of  the  Stasons  (1813) 
Monaldi,  a  romance,  was  nubhbhed  m  1841  All- 
ston's  first  wife  was  William  Ellery  Channmg's 
sister,  Ann  ,  after  her  early  death  he  married  Martha 
Dana,  sister  of  Richaid  Henry  Dana  See  biogra- 
phies by  M  F  Swectser(1879),  J  B  Flagg  (1892) 
and  E  P  Richardson  (1948) 

alluvium  (uloe/veum),  soil  or  land  originating  from 
the  deposit  of  sediment  bv  running  water  Its 
mixed  composition  makes  it  exceedingly  fertile 
Alluvial  fans  occur  at  the  bases  of  gentle  slopes, 
alluvial  cones  at  the  bases  of  steep  grades,  flood 
plains  and  alluvial  terraces  along  rivers,  and  deltas 
at  the  mouths  of  rners  The  best-known  alluvial 
regions  are  the  deltas  and  flood  plains  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Nile,  the  Ganges-Brahmaputra,  and  the 
Tigris-Euphrates 

All  ward,  Walter  Seymour,  1876-,  Canadian  sculp- 
tor, b  Toronto  lie  created  the  Vimy  Ridge  Me- 
morial m  France,  commemorating  the  Canadian 
troops  of  the  First  World  War,  and  many  monu- 
ments in  Canada 

Alma  (Al'mu)  1  City  (pop  1,840),  co  beat  of  Bacon 
co  ,  SE  Ga  ,  N  of  Way  cross,  in  the  coa&tal-plam 
farm  area,  me  1906  2  City  (pop  7,202),  8  Mich  , 
N  of  Lansing,  settled  1853,  me  as  a  village  1872, 
as  a  city  1905  Its  industries  in<  lude  beet-sugar 
and  oil  refining  and  dairying  Alma  College  (Pres- 
byterian, coeducational,  1886)  and  the  Michigan 
Masonic  Home  are  hete  Several  Indian  mounds 
are  found  in  the  vicinity  3  Citv  (pop  1,272),  co 
seat  of  Harlan  co  ,  S  Nebr  ,  on  the  Republican 
river  near  the  Kansas  line,  in  a  farming  area, 
founded  1871  4  City  (pop  1,139),  co  seat  of 
Buffalo  co  ,  W  Wis  .  at  the  foot  of  bluffs  on  the 
Mississippi  and  SW  of  Eau  Claire,  settled  c  1852, 
me  1885  A  Federal  dam  here  was  completed  in 
1935 

Alma  (al'mu,  Ru«  al'mu),  small  uver.  S  European 
RSFSR,  in  S  Crimea  It  enters  the  Black  Sea  16 
mi  N  of  Sevastopol  It  was  the  scene  (Sept  ,  1854) 
of  an  allied  victory  over  the  Russians  m  the 
Crimean  War 

Alma-Ata  (al'mu-u'ta,  -ata',  Rus  tilma'-uta'),  city 
(pop  230,528),  capital  of  the  Kazakh  SSR  and  of 
Alma-Ata  oblast,  in  the  northern  foothills  of  the 
Trans-Ili  Ala-Tau  On  the  Turksib  RR,  it  has  im- 
portant industries  processing  the  regional  produce 
(cotton,  fruit,  meat,  and  tobacco)  Founded  in 


,  ,  , 

1854  as  Verny,  it  was  twice  destroyed  bj  earth- 
quakes (1887,  1910),  but  developed  rapidly  after 
the  construction  of  the  Turkaib  It  was  renamed 
Alma-Ata  in  1927  It  has  a  university  (founded 
1928),  an  academy  of  science  (1945),  two  opera 
houses,  and  several  theaters  and  museums  Alma- 
Ata  also  is  the  center  of  a  moving-picture  industry. 


ALMANAC 

Almaden  (almadhfinO,  city  (pop.  12,468),  Cmdad 
Real  prov.,  central  Spain,  in  New  Castile  It  is  the 
center  of  one  of  the  richest  mercury-mimng  regions 
m  the  world  The  mines  have  been  exploited  since 
Roman  times 

Almagest  (al'muje'st)  [Arabic  distortion  of  Gr  ,- 
the  greatest  composition),  name  derived  from  the 
Arabian  translation  of  the  less  well-known  Greek 
title  of  the  Syntaxis,  the  famous  astronomical  work 
of  Claudius  Ptolemy  The  original  Greek  version 
was  translated,  some  centuries  after  it  was  written, 
into  Arabic  and  then  into  Latin  It  was  highly 
influential  m  Europe  m  the  Middle  Ages  Chiefly 
an  abstract  of  the  astronomical  science  of  the 
Alexandrian  Greeks,  it  preserved  the  work  of 
Hipparchus 

Almagro,  Diego  de  (dya'gS  da  alma'gro),  c  1476- 
1538,  Spanish  conquistador,  a  leader  m  the  con- 
quest of  Peru  A  partner  of  Francisco  PIZARHO,  he 
took  part  in  the  first  (1524)  and  second  (1526-28) 
'expeditions  and  in  the  bloody  subjugation  of  the 
Inca  after  1532  He  aided  (1534)  BENAICAZAB  in 
thwarting  Pedro  de  ALVARADO  in  Ecuador.  No 
match  for  the  ( rnft>  Pizarro  brothers,  he  lost  out  in 
the  diy  ision  of  spoils,  but  was  granted  the  lands  S  of 
Cuzco  In  1535  Almagro  set  out  on  a  march  in- 
credible in  its  hardships — south  through  the  freez- 
ing cordillera  of  the  Andes,  probably  as  far  as  Co- 
quimbo  in  present  Chile,  and  then,  after  finding  no 
gold,  back  north  through  the  desert  wastes  of 
ATACAMA  He  believed  Cuzco  was  within  his  juris- 
diction and  so  seized  (1537)  the  city  from  Hernando 
PIZARRO,  whom  he  injudiciously  set  free  Civil  war 
ensued,  and  Almagro's  forces  were  defeated. 
Begging  for  his  life,  he  was  promised  it,  then  he  wa;s 
garroted  by  orders  of  Hernando  Pizarro  His  half- 
Indian  son,  Diego  de  Almagro,  inherited  his  rights. 
Later  the  youth  nominally  headed  the  revolt  which 
began  with  the  assassination  of  Francisco  Pizarro, 
but  in  1542  he  was  captured  and  executed  by  the 
new  governor,  V\OA  DE  CASTHO 
Al-Mamun*  see  M  \MXJN 

almanac,  calendar  with  notations  of  astronomical 
and  other  data  In  simple  form  almanacs  have  been 
known  almost  since  the  invention  of  writing,  for 
they  served  to  record  religious  feasts,  seasonal 
changes,  and  the  like  The  Roman  fasti,  originally 
a  list  of  dws  fasti  (days  when  legal  business  might 
be  transacted)  and  dies  nefasti  (days  when  legal 
business  should  not  be  transacted),  were  later 
elaborated  into  various  lists,  some  of  them  re- 
sembling modern  almanacs  In  the  Middle  Ages 
there  were  various  means  of  noting  saints'  days, 
seasons,  and  the  like,  but  the  almanac  did  not  be- 
come a  really  prominent  type  of  reading  matter 
until  the  introduction  of  printing  in  Western  Europe 
in  the  15th  cent  made  possible  the  reproduction 
of  many  copies  The  almanac  then  developed 
promptly  Regiomontanus  produced  one  of  the 
famous  early  almanacs  (his  Ephemendra)  out  of  hia 
astronomic  al  know  ledge  Most  of  the  works  of  the 
almanac  type  were  given  over  to  a  great  extent  to 
astrology  and  predictions  of  the  future  This  sort 
of  literature  had  a  great  yogue,  persisting  late,  ID 
1708  Jonathan  Swift  ridiculed  such  an  almanac  by 
one  John  Partridge  in  his  "Isaac  Bickerstaff"  pam- 
phlets The  core  of  the  predictions — foretelling 
the  weather — has  persistea  m  many  modern  al- 
manacs, but  the  crude  and  sensational  magic  began 
to  disappear  early,  to  be  replaced  by  more  or  less 
scientific  information  There  appeared  late  in  the 
18th  cent  truly  scientific  almanacs — notably  the 
British  NAT.  TIC  \L  ALMANAC  (founded  1767),  which 
was  the  inspiration  for  the  American  Ephemens  and 
Navtifal  Almanac  (founded  1855),  these  recall  the 
serious  puipose  of  Regiomontanus  The  popular 
almanac,  hoyvever,  developed  in  the  17th  and  18th 
cent  into  a  full-blown  form  of  folk  literature,  with 
notations  of  anniversaries  and  interesting  facts, 
home  medical  advice,  statistics  of  all  sorts  and 
qualities,  jokes,  and  even  fiction  and  poetry.  The 
first  production  (except  for  a  broadside)  of  printing 
in  British  North  America  was  an  almanac  for  the 
vear  1639  Almanacs  continued  popular  in  the 
colonies,  and  some  of  high  quality  were  produced 
early  One  was  the  Astronomical  Diary  and  Al- 
manack begun  by  Nathaniel  Ames  in  1725,  and 
this  was  the  forerunner  of  the  most  famous  of  them 
all,  Benjamin  Franklin's  Poor  Richard's  Almanack 
(pub  by  him  1732-57),  which  in  its  title  recalled 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  long-lasting  of  English 
almanacs,  that  of  "Poor  Robin"  (founded  c  1662) 
Franklin's  humorous  and  pointed  anecdotes  and 
more  especially  his  collection  of  proverbs  marked 
by  common  sense  and  bhrewd  wisdom  are  still 
known  to  most  Americans  The  longest  lasting  of 
all  American  almanacs  was  first  published  in  1793 
by  Robert  Bailey  Thomas ,  it  came  later  to  be  called 
7  he  Old  Farmer's  Almanack  In  the  rural  homes  of 
the  United  States  in  the  19th  and  early  20th  cent, 
the  almanac  on  a  nail  in  the  kitchen  was  a  virtual 
necessity  To  fill  the  demand  all  sorts  of  almanacs 
were  issued— regional,  humorous,  statistical,  all 
usually  filled  with  advertisements  of  patent  medi- 
cines and  the  like  Out  of  the  welter  of  these 
emerged  the  best  type  of  present-day  almanacs, 
handy  and  dependable  compendiums  of  large 
amounts  of  statistical  information.  Noteworthy 
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are  The  World  Almanac  and  Book  of  Pact*  (first  pub 
as  a  booklet  m  1868;  discontinued  1884;  revived 
1885),  Information  Please  Almanac  (first  pub  1947) , 
and  the  regional  Texat  Almanac  (first  pub  1857) 
The  name  almanac  hag  also  been  applied  to  many 
other  types  of  literature  not  properly  considered 
almanacs,  such  aa  the  Almanack  de  Gothct,  a  peri- 
odical record  of  the  royal,  princely,  and  noble 
houses  of  Europe 
Al-Mansur:  see  MANBTTR. 

Alma-Tadema,  Sir  Lawrence  (al 'ma-t&d 'Irnu),  1836- 
1912,  English  painter,  b  Fnesland,  Netherlands 
He  studied  m  Belgium,  where  he  hvod  until  1869 
In  that  year  he  went  to  England ,  thei  e  he  became 
a  citizen  and  enjoyed  a  long  popularity  and  many 
honois  He  is  best  known  for  his  scholarly  and 
meticulous  paintings  of  intimate  classical  subjects, 
•uch  as  A  Reading  from  Homtr 
AlmsTille  (al'muvfl),  village  (pop  2,282),  S  Que., 
on  the  St  Maurice  river  at  the  head  of  the  8ha- 
wntigan  Falls  and  opposite  the  town  of  Shawinigan 
Fails.  N  of  Trois  Rweres. 

Almeida,  Antonio  Jose  de  (ftnt&'nyO  zhdosa'  do 
ttlma'du),  1866-1929,  Portuguese  statesman.  A 
republican,  he  was  minister  of  the  interior  in  the 
provisional  government  after  the  revolution  of 
1910  Aa  leader  of  the  moderate  Evolutionist 
party,  he  was  premier  of  a  coalition  cabinet  in  the 
First  World  War  and  later  (1919-23)  was  president 
of  the  republic 

Almeida,  Francisco  de  (frftnsesh'kfi),  c  1450-1510, 
Portuguese  admiral,  viceroy  of  Portuguese  India 
He  first  arrived  in  India  in  1503  as  captain  major 
of  a  fleet  and  helped  Portuguese  forces  defeat  the 
ruler  of  Calicut  In  1505  he  was  back  as  viceroy, 
instructed  to  develop  Portuguese  commerce  by 
building  fortifications  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
securing  the  allegiance  of  the  Indian  rulers,  and 
taking  the  control  of  the  spice  trade  from  the 
Arabs  In  Africa  he  built  a  fort  at  Kdwa  and 
burned  Mombasa,  and  m  India  he  worked  dili- 
gently to  become  master  of  all  sea  trade  The 
Egyptians,  seeing  their  commerce  threatened,  built 
a  fleet  (with  the  help  of  Venice)  and  defeated  (1508) 
Almeida's  son,  who  was  killed  in  the  action.  Off 
Dm  tn  1509  Almeida  beat  them  and  their  Indian 
allies  in  a  great  naval  battle  Almeida  at  first  re- 
fused to  yield  his  power  to  Afonso  de  ALBUQVERQUK 
and  had  Albuquerque  imprisoned  (1509),  but  later 
did  give  him  command.  On  his  way  home  Almeida 
was  lolled  by  Hottentots  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  See  K  G  Jayne,  Vatco  da  Gama  and  His 
SueoesKtn  (1910) 

Almeida  Garret!,  Joio  Batista  de  (zhw§5'  butesh'tu 
dttahna'dttgureV),  1799-1854,  Portuguese  drama- 
tist and  poet.  leader  of  the  romantic  movement  m 
Portugal.  The  family  fled  to  the  Azores  in  the 
period  of  the  French  occupation,  and  he  spent  some 
years  there  before  he  returned  to  graduate  from  the 
ITmv  of  Coimbra  He  supported  the  revolution 
of  1820  and  was  strong  in  espousing  democracy 
and  liberty  He  was  by  the  reactions  of  politics 
forced  into  exile  twice  (1823-26,  1828-32),  and  by 
his  return  he  had  completely  abandoned  classicism 
for  romanticism,  which  he  expressed  most  ef- 
fectively in  his  plays  Alfageme  de  tiantarem  aud 
FTC*  Luis  de  Sousa  and  his  long  poems  Camfet  and 
Dona  Branca  He  is  generally  considered  the  great- 
est of  Portuguese  dramatists  and  is  high  ui  the 
rank  of  poets  and  developers  of  Portuguese  folk- 
lore. He  was  a  supporter  of  Dom  Pedro  in  the  war 
(1832-33)  with  Dom  Miguel  and  later  had  many 
political  offices  and  did  much  to  forward  the  demo- 
cratic cause  Among  his  other  works  are  collections 
of  poetry.  Floret  ten  fruto  (flowers  without  fruit] 
(1844),  Folhaa  caidcu  [fallen  leaves)  (1853),  a  book 
of  folklore,  Romancevo  (1843),  and  the  prose  Via- 
g«M  na  mtnAa  terra  [journeys  in  my  native  land] 

AbBeto'(al'mul6),  industrial  town  (pop.  89,574), 
Ovenjssel  prov  ,  E  Netherlands 
Almeria  (alm&rC'a),  city  (pop  69,824),  capital  of 
Akmeria  prov.,  S  Spain,  m  Andalusia.  A  busy  port 
on  the  Gulf  of  Almeria,  it  ships  out  the  celebrated 
grapes  of  the  region,  other  fruits,  esparto  fibers,  and 
iron  and  other  minerals  mined  noar  by  Probably 
founded  by  Phoenicians,  Almeria  flourished  from 
the  12th  to  the  15th  cent  A  D  as  the  outlet  of  the 
Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada;lit  fell  to  the  Chris- 
tians in  1489.  There  is  a  Moorish  fort,  now  in  ruins, 
and  a  Gothic  cathedral  In  1937,  during  the  civil 
war,  the  eity  was  shelled  by  German  warships  and 
seriously  damaged 

Almiraate  (almeran'ta),  small  port  (pop    1,566), 
NW  Panama,  on  Almirante  Bay.   It  is  the  port  of 
exit  for  the  banana-growing  region  of  8  Costa 
Rica  and  N  Panama. 
Almodad  (-m6'-),  descendant  of  Shem  Gen  10  26, 

1  Chron   1  20 

Atmohades  (al'muh&dx.-hada)  or  Al  mob  ads  (-hadx). 
Berber  Moslem  dynasty  that  ruled  Morocco  and 
Spam  m  tho  12th  and  13th  cent  It  had  its  origins 
m  the  puritanical  sect  founded  by  Mohammed  ibn 
Tumart,  who  (c  11'20>  stirred  up  the  tribes  of  the 
Atlas  to  purify  Islam  and  oust  the  Almoravides 
His  successors,  ABDU-L-MUMIN,  Yusuf  II,  and 
YAKUB  I,  succeeded  in  conquering  Morocco  and 
i  Spam,  and  by  1174  the  Almohadea  had 
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completely  displaced  the  Almoravide*.  With  time 
the  Almohades  lost  some  of  their  fierce  purifying 
leal;  Yakub  had  a  rich  court  and  was  the  patron 
of  Averroes  Yakub  defeated  (1195)  ALFONSO 
VIII  of  Castile  in  the  battle  of  Alarcos,  but  in  1212 
the  Almohade  army  was  defeated  and  Almohade 
power  m  Spam  was  destroyed  by  the  victory  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  at  Navas  de  Tolosa  In 
Morocco  they  also  lost  power,  there  to  the  Merenide 
dynasty,  who  took  Marrakesh  in  1269. 

Almon:  see  ALBMHTH  S 

almond,  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  a  tree  (Amygdala*,  or 
Prunua,  communu)  resembling  the  peach  The 
tree  is  probably  native  to  W  Asia  In  California  it 
is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  crop  The  tree, 
of  moderate  size,  is  very  ornamental  and  flowers 
early  in  the  spring  There  are  two  kinds  of  almonds 
the  sweet,  with  a  pink  blossom,  aud  the  bitter,  with 
a  white  blossom  Fiom  the  sweet  almond  is  ob- 
tained by  pressure  a  bland,  fixed  oil  uaed  in  medi- 
cine as  a  demulcent  Bitter  almonds  also  yield 
almond  oil  and  a  glucoside  called  amygdalin,  which 
when  decomposed  gives  prussic  acid  The  sweet 
almond,  especially  the  broad  or  Jordan  variety,  is 
a  favorite  nut  much  used  in  fine  cookery  and  con- 
fectionery Almond  cake,  the  residue  left  after  tho 
oil  has  been  extracted,  is  used  m  the  making  of 
soaps  and  coamctics  In  Syria  and  Palestine,  where 
the  almond  tree  breaks  into  sudden  bloom  in  Janu- 
ary, it  early  came  to  symbolize  beauty  and  revival 
The  rod  of  Aaron  in  the  Bible  (see  AARON'S-BOD) 
bore  almonds.  The  beauty  of  the  almond  m  bud, 
blossom,  and  fruit  gave  motif  to  sacred  and  orna- 
mental carving  For  the  ornamental  shrub,  see 

^LOWERING  ALMOND 

Almon-diblathaim  (-luthalm),  camping  place  of  the 
Israelites  Num  33  46,47  Called  Beth-diblathaim 
m  a  denunciation  of  Moab  Jer  48  22 

Almonte  Cll'on&nt),  town  (pop  2,543),  SE  Ont.,  on 
the  Mississippi  nver  (tributary  of  the  Ottawa)  and 
SW  of  Ottawa  It  is  a  manufacturing  town 

Almoravides  (almd'ruvldz,  -vlds)  or  Almoravids 
(-vldft) ,  Berber  Moslem  dynasty  that  ruled  Morocco 
and  Moslem  Spam  in  the  llth  and  12th  cent  Its 
real  founder  was  ABDULLAH  IBN  YASIN,  who  by 
force  of  arms  converted  some  Saharan  tribes  to  his 
own  reformed  religion  and  then  advanced  on 
Morocco.  After  his  death  (1059),  YuauF  IBN 
TASHUFIX  and  his  brother  Abu  Bakr  came  to 
power  MABRAXKSH  was  founded  in  1062  and  was 
the  center  of  a  powerful  empire  Called  by  the 
Moors  in  Spain  to  help  stem  Christian  reconquest, 
Yusuf  entered  Andalusia  and  defeated  (1086) 
Alfonso  VI  of  Castile  Later  he  subdued  the  local 
Moslem  rulers  and  governed  Moslem  Spain  with 
N  Morocco  (Abu  Bakr  had  S  Morocco)  The 
Almoravides  were  rough  and  puritanical,  con- 
temptuous of  the  luxurious  Moslem  culture  m 
Spain  Their  rule  was  never  entirely  stable  and  in 
the  12th  cent  was  attacked  by  the  ALMOHADEB, 
who  finally  (by  1174)  won  both  Morocco  and 
Moslem  Spam 

Almquist,  Carl  Jonas  Love  (karl'  yoo'nas  loo'vu 
alnVkvfat),  1793-186b,  Swedish  writer  Most  of  his 
writings — novels,  plays,  poems,  and  short  stones — 
are  contained  m  The  Book  of  the  Thorn  Rote  (14 
vols.,  1832-51)  His  novel  -Soro  Videbeck  (1839) 
was  translated  into  English  in  1919  His  career  was 
varied  and  checkered,  he  was  a  civil  servant,  the 
founder  of  an  unsuccessful  farm  colony,  a  teacher, 
a  clergyman,  and  a  socialist  He  was  convicted  of 
forgery  and  escaped  a  murder  charge  by  fleeing  to 
America  In  1865  he  returned  to  Europe  and  lived 
in  Bremen  as  Professor  Westermann  See  Axel 
Heminiug-Sjoberg,  A  Poet' a  Tragedy  (Eng  tr., 
1932) 

alroug  or  algum,  precious  wood  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  (2  Chron  28,9  10,11),  used  m  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  and  in  his  palace,  brought  from  Ophir  and 
Lebanon  It  is  perhaps  a  red  SANI>ALWOOI> 

Aloadae  (ulo'ude)  or  Aloidae  (a'lol'de),  in  Greek 
legend,  two  giants  who  warred  on  the  Olympian 
gods  Their  names  were  Otus  (6' tun)  and  Kphialtes 
(6*f£al't6z) ,  and  they  were  putative  sons  of  one 
Aloeus,  but  were  really  children  of  Aloeus'  wife  by 
Poseidon  They  managed  to  capture  and  imprison 
Ares  for  some  months,  and  they  tried  to  reach 
heaven  to  overthrow  the  gods  by  piling  the  moun- 
tain OSSA  on  Olympus  and  the  mountain  PEUON 
on  Osaa  Apollo  killed  them,  and  they  suffer  for- 
ever in  Hades  To  pile  Pelion  upon  Ossa  is  thus  to 
attempt  an  enormous  and  fruitless  task. 

alod  (a'lod)  In  feudal  tenure,  lands  held  without 
obligation  to  any  suzerain  were  termed  held  in  alod. 
Alodial  lands  existed  both  m  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  but  their  number  early  decreased  as 
landowners  sought  protection  by  turning  their 
lands  over  to  more  powerful  lords  and  receiving 
the  holdings  back  as  fiefs.  In  modern  times  the 
distinction  between  fee  simple  and  alod  has 
vanished. 

aloe  (al'd)  [Or.],  any  species  of  the  genus  Aloe  (al'oe), 
perennials,  chiefly  from  the  warm  dry  regions  of 
South  Africa,  but  cultivated  in  other  climates  as 
pot  or  tub  plants  because  of  their  rugged  aspect. 
The  different  kmd*.  ranging  in  height  from  a  few 
inches  to  tree  siae,  bear  flowers  of  red  or  yellow  and 
large  fleshy  leaves  m  a  stiff  cluster.  Products  ob- 


iained from  the  juice*  of  various  species  m  different 
regions  include  the  drag  aloes  (used  chiefly  as  a 
cathartic  and  emmenagogue),  an  insect  repellent, 
and  a  transparent  pigment  used  in  miniature  paint- 
ing, from  the  fibers  are  made  cords  and  nets.  In 
ancient  times  the  juice  was  used  m  embalming  A 
Mohammedan,  returned  from  his  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  hangs  an  aloe  above  his  door.  The  ALODS 
mentioned  m  the  Scriptures  and  the  American  aloe 
or  AOAVE  do  not  belong  to  this  group  of  plants. 
The  false  aloe  is  sometimes  considered  an  agave. 

aloes  (al'oi),  drug  obtained  from  the  ALOE;  also  a 
biblical  name  for  an  aromatic  substance  of  various 
uses,  mentioned  in  connection  with  myrrh  and 
spices  (Ps  45.8,  Prov  7  17,  Cant  4  14;  John  19  39) 
and  thought  to  be  the  fragrant  wood  of  the  modern 
aloeswood,  also  called  eaglewood,  agallooh  (ugai'uk), 
or  agilawood  (ag'flu-),  an  Agmlana  native  to  Asia 
In  the  East  the  aloeswood  has  been  valued  for 
medicinal  purposes,  as  an  incense,  and  for  the 
beautiful  grain  of  its  wood  which  takes  a  high 
polish  and  was  used  for  setting  precious  stones 
The  tree  lignaloea  (llnal'oz,  lfenal'6*)  of  Num  24.6, 
sometimes  thought  to  be  the  aloeswood,  may  have 
been  a  different  plant  The  aloe  and  the  American 
aloe  or  AGAVE  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  aloes 
of  the  Scriptures 

Aloidae:  see  ALOADAB. 

Alost  (alosf),  Flemish  Aaltt  (alst),  town  (pop. 
42,020),  East  Flanders,  Belgium,  NW  of  Brussels 
It  has  textile  manufactures  (cotton,  linen,  and 
silk)  The  Church  of  St  Martin  and  the  town  hall 
date  from  tho  15th  cent 

Aloth  (a'l&th)   see  BBALOTH 

Aloysius,  Saint  (aloi'shus),  1568-91,  Italian  Jesuit. 
of  the  Gonsaga  family  He  died  of  tho  plague, 
which  he  caught  from  people  be  had  tended,  He  is 
the  patron  of  youth.  St  AJoysiuR  has  been  es- 
pecially extolled  for  his  purity  Feast  June  21 

alpaca  (alpak'u).  partially  domesticated  South 
American  hoofed  mammal  of  the  camel  family  It 
belongs  to  the  same  genus  (Lama)  as  the  wild 
guanaco  and  the  vicuna  and,  like  tho  llama,  is 
probably  a  descendant  of  the  guanaco  Although 
the  flesh  is  sometimes  used  for  food,  the  animal  is 
bred  chiefly  for  its  long,  lustrous  wool,  which  vanes 
from  black,  through  shades  of  brown,  to  white 
Flocks  of  alpaca  are  kept  by  Indians  in  the  high- 
lands of  Bolivia,  Chile,  and  Peru  Grasses  which 
grow  close  to  the  snow  line  provide  pasturage  for 
the  animals  They  require  a  pure  water  supply 
The  Incas  had  domesticated  the  alpaca  and  utilized 
its  wool  before  the  Spanish  Conquest  Exporting 
of  alpaca  wool  to  Europe  began  after  Sir  Titus  Salt 
discovered  (1836)  a  way  of  manufacturing  alpaca 
cloth  The  name  alpaca  is  sometimes  used  for 
materials  such  as  mohair  which  do  not  contain 
alpaca  wool 

Alp  Arslan  (alp  arslan'),  1029-72,  Soljuk  sultan  of 
Persia  (1063-72)  He  embraced  Islam  and  was  a 
vigorous  conqueror  of  the  Christians.  Successful 
invasions  of  Armenia  and  Georgia  were  followed  by 
penetration  of  the  Bysantine  Empire  A  campaign 
against  Homanus  IV  ended  in  1071  with  the  bnl- 
hant  victory  of  Alp  Arslan  at  MANZIKBKT  The 
emperor  was  captured  but  was  apparently  treated 
not  only  with  magnanimity  but  even  with  courtesy, 
he  was  released  for  a  ransom  Alp  Arslan  was 
assassinated  in  1072,  but  his  conquests  and  his 
extraordinarily  orderly  and  well-run  government 
were  continued  by  his  son  Malik  Shah,  who  con- 
trolled most  of  Asia  Minor 

Alpena  (filpfi'nu),  resort  city  (pop  12,808),  co.  seat 
of  Alpena  co  ,  N  Mich  ,  on  Thunder  Bay  of  Lake 
Huron  and  N  of  Bay  City,  laid  out  1856  as  Fre- 
mont, renamed  1859,  me  1871  There  are  fisheries, 
limestone  quarries,  and  cement  and  paper  plants 

alpenhora   see  ALPBORN 

Alpes-Maritimes  (alp'-maretCm') ,  depart- 
ment (1 ,442  sq  mi. ,  pop  448, 973) ,  SE  France,  bor- 
dering on  Italy  and  surrounding  Monaco.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  French  RIVIBHA  Nice  is  the  capital. 
The  formerly  Italian  districts  of  BKIOUK  and  TKNPK 
were  added  in  1947  (not  included  m  figures  given) 

Alpha,  borough  (pop  2,301),  W  N  J  ,  near  Phillips- 
burg,  me  1911. 

alphabet  [Or  alpha-beta,  like  Eng.  ABC),  type  of 
WHITLNO,  theoretically  having  a  one-for-oue  relation 
between  character  (or  letter)  and  phoneme  (see 
PHONETICS).  Few  alphabets  have  achieved  the 
ideal  exactness  An  alphabet  is  called  a  syllabary 
when  one  character  represents  a  syllable  rather  than 
a  phoneme;  such  is  the  kana,  used  in  Japanese  to 
supplement  the  originally  Chinese  characters 
normally  uaed  The  alphabet  of  modern  Western 
Europe  is  the  Roman  alphabet,  the  base  of  most 
alphabets  used  for  newly  written  languages  of 
Africa  and  America,  as  well  as  for  scientific  alpha- 
beta.  Russian,  Serbian,  Bulgarian,  and  many 
languages  of  the  USSR  are  written  in  the  Cyrillic 
alphabet,  an  augmented  Greek  alphabet  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Arabic  all  have  their  own  alphabets 
The  great  writing  of  India  is  the  Devanagan,  an 
alphabet  with  syllabic  features,  this,  invented 
probably  for  Sanskrit,  is  the  source  of  a  number  of 
Asiatic  script*,  The  Roman,  is  derived  from  the 
Greek,  perhaps  by  way  of  E  trims,  and  the  Greeks 
had  mutated  the  Phoenician  alphabet  The  exact 


Ores*  f eterencM  are  located  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tbt  key  to  preawndatioa  facts  sag*  1. 


stops  are  unknown,  but  the  Phoenician,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Devanagari  systems  are  based  ulti- 
mately on  signs  of  the  Egyptian  HIBROOLTPHIC 
writing  This  was  not  alphabetic,  but  in  the  phono- 
gram it  bore  the  germ  of  phonemic  writing;  thus 
the  sign  "bear"  might  (to  use  an  English  anal- 
ogy) mean  also  the  sound  b,  (and  "dog"  d  A 
similar  development  created  the  Persian  ctnon- 
FORM  syllabary  Two  European  alphabets  of  the 
late  Roman  era  were  the  HUNKS  and  the  OGHAM 
An  exotic  modern  alphabet  is  the  Cherokee  sylla- 
bary  of  Ss  QUO  YAH,  suggested  by,  but  not  based  on, 
the  Roman  alphabet.  Another  was  the  Mormon 
Deseret  alphabet  See  LBTTRRINQ  and  TYPOGRA- 
PHY See  Lsaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet  (1888) .  W  S 
Mason,  A  History  of  the  Art  of  Writing  (1020);  Ed- 
ward Clodd,  The  Story  of  the  Alphabet  (new  ed  , 
1938);  Oscar  Ogg,  S8  Letters  (1948) 

Alpha  Botftis:  see  ARCTURUS 

Alphaeus  (alfe'Osj  1  See  CLBOPRAS  2  Father  of 
the  evangelist  Matthew  Mark  2  14;  Mat  9  9 

alpha  particle  and  alpha  ray  see  RADIOACTIVITY, 

RADIUM,  RAT 

Alphege,  Saint'(jU'fej),d  1012,  English  churchman, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  after  having  been  bishop 
of  Winchester  The  Danes  captured  him  and  held 
him  for  ransom,  but  St  Alphege  would  not  ask  his 
people  to  buy  him  back  The  Danes  murdered  him 
Alpheas  (alfe'Vis),  m  Greek  legend,  river-god  He 
fell  in  love  with  Arethusa,  a  nymph  of  Artemis  She 
tried  to  escape  him  and,  changing  into  a  fountain, 
plunged  into  the  earth.  He  followed  her,  hence  the 
legend  of  the  course  of  the  River  Alpheus  and  of 
the  fountain  of  Arethusa 

AlpheuB  (fclfe'fks),  Gr  Alpheios  OUfSoV),  river,  69 
mi  long,  rising  m  the  Taygetus  mts  ,  S  Greece,  and 
flowing  NW  through  the  Peloponnesus,  past  Olym- 
pia,  into  the  Ionian  Sea  In  Greek  mythology,  its 
waters  were  said  to  pass  under  the  sea  and  to 
emerge  at  Syracuse  in  the  fountain  of  ARBTHUSA 
Hercules,  to  clean  the  stables  of  AUOKAS,  turned 
the  Alpheus  through  them  It  w  the  river  Alph  of 
Coleridge's  poem,  Kubla  Khan  The  lower  Alpheus 
waa  formerly  known  as  Rouphia 

Alphonse  (rtlfoV),  1220-71,  count  of  Poitiers  and  of 
Toulouse,  brother  of  Louis  IX  of  France  By  his 
marriage  to  the  daughter  of  R  \YMOND  VII,  count 
of  Toulouse,  he  inherited  Raymond's  lands  m  1247, 
thus  facilitating  their  incorporation  (1271)  into  the 
French  crown  lands  An  able  administrator,  he 
did  much  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  Albigensian 
Crusade  During  Louis's  absence  in  the  Holy  Land 
he  was  coregent  with  Blanche  of  Castile  (1248-52) 
and  regent  (1252-54) 

Alphonsme  tables  see  ALFONSINE  TABLES 

Alphonso.   For  rulers  thus  named,  see  ALFONSO 

Alphonsus  Liguori,  Saint  (Mfon'sns  I*gw6'r6),  1690- 
1787,  Italian  churchman,  Doctor  of  the  Church 
He  was  named  Alfonso  Maria  de'  Liguon  In  1732 
he  founded  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holv  Re- 
deemer (the  Redemptonats)  for  religious  work 
among  the  poor,  especially  ui  the  country  He 
refused  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Palermo  but  ac- 
cepted (1702)  a  miserable  country  diocese  near 
Capua  He  labored  incessantly  until  1775,  when 
Bicfcness  forced  him  to  resign  He  worked  for  his 
order  under  great  difficulties,  caused  by  an  anti- 
clerical government  and  overzealous  monks  Goat- 
herds of  the  mountains  were  his  especial  care  St 
Alphonsus  was  an  accomplished  musician  and 
wrote  many  hymns  and  instrumental  pieces  His 
point  of  view  m  casuistry,  which  has  become  stand- 
ard, is  called  eqtiiprobabiham  in  deciding  whether 
a  course  of  conduct  is  morally  permissible,  the 
opinions  of  good  theologians  are  to  be  followed, 
when  they  differ,  a  course  is  allowable  which  a 
substantial  number  allow,  m  general  the  less  aus- 
tere point  of  view  is  preferable  St  Alphonsus  was 
unusual,  even  among  Catholics,  for  his  great  devo- 
tion to  the  Virgin  Feast  Aug  2 

alphorn  or  alpenhorn  [Ger,«Alps  horn),  wooden 
horn  from  3  to  12  ft  long,  sometimes  curved  slightly, 
with  conical  bore  and  a  cup-shaped  mouthpiece 
It  produces  only  the  natural  harmonics  of  the  tube, 
slightly  modified,  however,  by  the  materials  of  the 
horn  and  its  somewhat  irregular  shape  In  Switzer- 
land it  is  used  to  call  cattle  and  to  entertain  tourists 
The  RANZ  DBS  VACHES  is  played  upon  it 

Alpine  (al'pln),  town  (1940  pop  3,866;  1947  cli- 
mated pop  6,100),  co  seat  of  Brewster  co  ,  W 
Texas,  in  the  mountains  N  of  the  Big  Bend  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Founded  in  1882  with  the  coming  of 
the  railroad,  it  is  today  a  railroad  junction  and 
shipping  point  for  cattle  and  for  sheep  ranches 
Sul  Ross  Teachers  College  here  has  a  museum  with 
historical  and  archaeological  exhibits  The  moun- 
tain scenery  attracts  visitors,  and  Big  Bend  Na- 
tional Park  is  near. 

alpine  plants,  natives  of  high  mountainous  regions, 
in  demand  for  cultivation  in  alpine  and  ROCK 
GARDENS,  where  they  are  grown  under  artificial 
Conditions  that  imitate  those  of  their  native  hab- 
itat The  plants  are  typically  perennial,  dwarf  m 
form,  and  are  profuse  bloomers,  some  becoming 
turflike  They  often  require  a  high  altitude  and  a 
short  growing  season  to  thrive,  and  some  will  not 
succeed  except  In  a  specially  constructed  garden 
with  a  system  for  supplying  cool  water  under- 


ground, comparable  to  the  melting  snows  of  moun- 
tains. Many  common  garden  plants,  such  as  prim- 
roses and  irises,  have  alpine  representatives,  but 
alpine  species  of  the  gentians,  saxifrages,  andsedums 
are  among  those  most  commonly  planted.  The 
feom/WKlSB  is  a  popular  alpine  See  A  J  Macself, 
Alpme  Plants  (1923) ,  H  D  Correvon.  Rock  Garden 
and  Alpine  Plants  (1930) 

Alps,  great  mountain  system,  S  central  Europe  It 
swings  north,  east,  and  southeast  m  a  great  arc 
from  the  Mediterranean  coast  between  France  and 
Italy  to  the  Adriatic  coast  of  Yugoslavia,  with  its 
northernmost  point  in  8  Bavaria  The  Alps  thus 
form  a  barrier  separating  the  great  plain  of  the  Po 
in  N  Italy  from  France  (west),  Germany  (north), 
and  the  Danubian  plain  (east)  The  larger  part«  of 
Switzerland  and  Austria,  between  Germany  and 
Italy,  are  covered  by  the  Alps  and  their  foothills 
Cut  by  numerous  gaps  and  saddles  (passes),  the 
Alps  do  not  form  a  complete  climatic  or  strategic 
barrier  However,  the  cisalpine  (i  e  ,  of  N  Italy) 
climate  is  noticeably  milder  than  that  of  the  trans- 
alpine slopes,  moreover,  though  the  Alp  have  often 
been  crossed  by  invaders,  they  are  easily  defensible 
Alpine  waters  drain,  through  three  rivers  rising 
there,  to  the  North  Sea  (the  Rhino),  to  the  w 
Mediterranean  (the  Rhone),  and  to  the  Adriatic 
(the  Po) ,  they  also  feed  the  Danube,  which  flows  to 
the  Black  Sea  The  Alpme  chain  represents  the 
western  culmination  of  a  vaster  mountain  s>  stem, 
stretching  SE  to  the  Caucasus  and  the  Himalayas 
It  is  more  immediately  connected  with  the  Jura, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rhone,  the  Car- 
pathians, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Danube, 
the  DINARIC  ALPS,  which  continue  the  mam  chain 
along  the  Yugoslav  coast  and  link  it  with  the 
Balkans;  and  the  APENNINES  The  Alps  are  the 
result  of  extensive  folding  and  overthrustmg  of  the 
earth's  crust  due  to  pressure  exerted  from  the  south 
Movements  of  the  cruat  probably  began  in  the 
Mesozoic,  the  uplift  of  the  mountain  mass  prob- 
ably culminated  in  the  Pleistocene  epoch  of  the 
Cenozoic  Where  the  sedimentary  layers  have 
been  worn  away,  the  older  crystalline  rocks  are  ox- 
•  posed,  forming  the  angular  peaks  Among  the 
Alpine  peoples  the  word  Alp  or  Aim  designates  not 
the  snow-capped  peaks,  but  the  high  pastures 
above  the  timber  line,  where  the  cattle  (cows,  goats, 
and  sheep)  are  taken  to  graze  in  summer  In  the 
high  Alps,  dairying  is  the  chief  industry  and  cheese 
the  staple  food  Agriculture  is  confined  to  the  val- 
leys and  foothills,  viticulture  and  fruitgrowing  are 
important  on  the  southern  slopes  New  industries 
are  being  introduced  through  increasing  exploita- 
tion of  the  huge  hydroelectric  potential  and  may 
radically  alter  the  traditional  Alpine  economy  The 
tourist  trade,  especially  in  the  Western  and  the 
Central  Alps,  has  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  frugal  and  hard-working  Alpine  population  and 
has  received  great  impetus  from  the  p-rowmg  popu- 
larity of  MOUNTAINEERING  The  relatively  low 
base  level  (3,000-4,000  ft  )  of  the  magnificent  Al- 
pine peaks  stresses  the  majesty  of  their  height  and 
allows  a  great  diversity  of  climate  and  vegetation 
on  various  levels  Many  valleys  contain  large  and 
beautiful  lakes,  notably  those  of  Geneva,  Lucerne, 
Zurich,  Constance,  Como,  and  Garda,  and  the  Lago 
Maggiore  Above  the  timber  line  there  is  a  wealth 
of  characteristic  ALPINE  PLANTS,  and,  still  higher, 
vast  glaciers  (see  GLACIER)  and  a  perpetual  mantle 
of  snow  The  alpine  fauna  is  sparse,  the  CHAMOIS 
and  the  MARMOT  are  its  only  distinctive  members 
The  subdivisions  of  the  Alps  are  generally  arbi- 
trary The  Western  Alps,  stretching  from  the  Rivi- 
era to  the  SIMPLON,  comprise,  from  south  to  north, 
the  Maritime  Alps  in  Provence  and  Liguria,  the 
Cottian  and  Graian  Alps  in  DAUPHIN*)  and  Pied- 
mont, and  the  MONT  BLANC  group  and  the  Pennine 
Alps  in  SAVOY,  the  Val  d'AosTA,  and  the  VALAIS 
Mont  Blanc  (15,772  ft  )  is  the  highest  peak  of  the 
entire  Alpine  system;  Monte  VIBO,  the  MATTER- 
HORN,  the  GRAN  PAHAWSO,  and  Monte  ROSA  arc 
among  the  other  chief  peaks  of  the  Western  Alps, 
the  Mont  CENTS  and  Sirnplon  tunnels  and  the  Great 
and  Little  SAINT  BERNARD  passes  are  the  main 
thoroughfares  The  Central  Alps  include  the  Ber- 
nese Oberland  (see  BBRN),  the  Lepontme  Alps, 
centered  around  the  8* INT  GOTTHARO  group;  and 
the  Rhaetian  Alps  (E  Switzerland,  including  the 
ENCADINE)  The  JoNQtRAtJ,  the  FINBTEH^AR- 
HORN,  and  Pit  BBRWN*  ar«  among  the  loftiest  of 
all  Alpine  peaks,  the  St  Gotthard  and  LOTSCHBEHU 
tunnels  and  the  FURKA,  SPLUGFN,  MALOJA,  and 
STELVIO  passes  are  vital  links  The  Eastern  Alps 
comprise  the  Alps  of  VORARLBERO,  the  Austrian 
and  Italian  Tyrol  (including  the  OTZTAL  ALPS, 
the  ZILLERTAL  ALPS,  the  ORTLBB  group  and  the 
DOLOMITES),  the  HOHH  TAUEHN,  with  the  GROSS- 
OLOCKNBR,  the  Alps  of  BAVARIA  and  Salsburg,  the 
SALZKAMMBRQUT;  the  Alps  of  Styria,  arid,  farther 
south,  the  Cam ic  Alps  (between  Carmtlua  and 
Italy),  the  Karawanken  (between  Cannthia  and 
Yugoslavia),  and  the  Julian  Alps  (between  Yugo- 
slavia and  Italy)  The  ARLBERG,  BRENNER,  and 
SKMMERINQ  passes  and  tunnels  are  the  mam 
through  routes  See  A  E  H  Tutton.  High  Alps 
(1931),  R  L  G.  Irving,  The  Alps  (1940). 
Alps,  Australian:  see  AUSTRALIAN  ALPS, 


ALSOP 

Ah  (Ms),  Ger  Al«m  fal'iun),  island  (121  sq  mi  . 
pop  34,294),  Denmark,  in  the  Little  Belt,  separated 
from  8  Jutland  by  the  narrow  Als  Sound  Sender- 
borg,  the  chief  city,  is  on  both  sides  of  the  sound. 
Agriculture  and  fruitgrowing  are  the  main  occupa- 
tions. After  being  ceded  to  Prussia  m  1864,  the 
inland  was  restored  to  Denmark  as  a  part  of  N 
8ehle«fhg  after  the  plebiscite  of  1920 
Alsace  (al's&s,  al'sas.  Fr  alias').  Ger  EUan  («'•&«) , 
region  and  former  province,  E  France,  along  the 
Rhine  border  with  Germany  It  is  now  divided  into 
three  departments,  Bas-Rhm,  Haut-Rhm,  and 
Territory  of  Belfort  Virtually  the  whole  popula- 
tion can  speak  trench,  but  a  very  large  majority 
have  also  retained  their  Aleinanme  dialect.  Al- 
though the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  very  power- 
ful here,  about  25  percent  are  Protestants  The 
fertile  Alsatian  plain  along  the  Rhine  gives  way  in 
the  we«t  to  the  VOBOBS  Largely  agricultural, 
Alsace  also  has  important  cotton  manufactures, 
chiefly  at  Mulhouse  and  Colmar,  and  large  potash 
and  minor  oil  deposits.  The  wines  (notably 
Riesling)  are  highly  prised.  STRASBOURG  is  the 
chief  city  A  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Upper 
Germany  (see  GAUL),  Alsace  fell  to  the  Alemanm 
(5th  cent )  and  to  the  Franks  (496),  The  treaty 
of  Verdun  (843,  see  VERDUN,  TREATY  OF)  in- 
cluded it  in  Lotharmgia,  th«  Treaty  of  MBRSKN 
(870)  put  it  m  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Franks 
(later  Germany).  The  10  chief  cities  of  Alsace 
gained  (1 3th  cent )  virtual  independence  aa  free  im- 
perial cities  The  rest  of  the  country  was  divided 
into  petty  feudal  and  ecclesiastic  fiefs  except  in 
Upper  Alsace  (8  Alsace),  where  the  HAPSBVAO 
family  consolidated  its  original  holdings.  In  al- 
liance with  the  Swiss,  the  Alsatian  towns  tuccese- 
fullv  resisted  ( 1476-77)  the  pretensions  of  Charles 
the  Bold  of  Burgundy  They  accepted  the  Re- 
formation, but  the  rural  areas  remained  generally 
Catholic  The  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  trans- 
ferred all  Hapsburg  lands  in  Alsace  to  France  it 
moreover  transferred  all  imperial  rights  throughout 
the  "landgraviate  of  Alsace"  to  the  French  crown 
The  vagueness  of  this  clause  helped  Louis  XIV 
when,  on  various  pretexts,  he  forcibly  took  control 
of  virtually  all  Alsace,  including  Strasbourg  (1680- 
97)  The  Treaty  of  Ryswick  (1697)  confirmed 
France  in  its  new  possessions  MULHOU&E,  being 
allied  witb  Switzerland,  and  a  few  other  isolated 
holdings  wero  not  annexed  to  *  ranee  until  the 
French  Revolution  The  province,  with  its  own 
J> \RLEMENT  at  Colmar,  retained  a  favored  fiscal 
and  religious  status  until  1790  The  Edict  of 
Nantes,  promulgated  before  the  annexation  of 
Alsace,  could  not  be  revoked  here;  religious  worship 
thus  remained  free  In  1871,  on  debatable  histori- 
cal grounds,  all  Alsace  except  BELFORT  was  in- 
corporated into  Germany,  as  a  result  of  the 
FRANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR.  Until  it*  recovery  (1918) 
by  Prance,  Alsace  and  part  of  LORHAINH  formed 
the  "imperial  land"  (Reichtland)  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, held  m  common  by  all  the  German  states 
that  formed  the  empire  Many  Alsatians  emigrated 
to  France  rather  than  submit  to  a  policy  of  thor- 
ough "Gcrmamzation  "  Clamor  for  the  return  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  became  the  cbief  rallying  force  for 
French  nationalism  and  was  a  major  cause  of  the 
armaments  race  that  led  to  the  First  World  War 
After  the  first  enthusiasm  over  the  reunion  with 
France,  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
(1919),  had  died  down,  problems  faced  the  French 
government  A  strong  particulars  movement 
gained  ground,  demanding  cultural  and  even  polit- 
ical autonomy  The  movement  received  consider- 
able impetus  from  recurrent  efforts  by  the  French 
government  to  end  the  CONCORDAT  OF  1801,  which 
had  remained  valid  in  Alsace-Lorraine  though  it 
had  been  ended  in  the  rest  of  Franc*  m  1905  These 
efforts  met  the  determined  resistance  of  Catholic 
conservatives.  The  German  occupation  of  Alsace 
in  the  Second  World  War  began  m  1940,  a  largo 
part  of  the  population  having  previously  been 
evacuated  to  central  France  Alsace  was  consid- 
ered part  of  Germany,  and  Alsatians  were  drafted 
into  the  German  army  When,  lat«  m  1944,  French 
and  American  troops  began  the  reconquest  of 
Alsace,  they  were  generally  hailed  as  liberators 
By  Jan  ,  1945,  after  heavy  and  difficult  fighting, 
Awace  was  fully  recoveied  for  France 

Alsberg,  Carl  Lucas,  1877-1940,  Amcucaii  chemist, 
b  New  York  city,  grad  Columbia  (13  A  ,  1896. 
M  D  ,  1900)  In  the  Dept  of  Agriculture  he  served 
(1908-12)  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and 
as  head  (1912-21)  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
was  director  (1921-37)  of  the  Stanford  Umv.  Food 
Research  Institute  From  1937  he  was  director  of 
theGiannini  Foundation  of  Agru  ultural  Economics 
at  the  Umv  of  California  His  numerous  researches 
covered  many  phases  of  biochemistry  and  the 
chemistry  of  foods 

Alsen,  Den  m  ark   see  ALS 

alsike  (ftl'slk,  -sfk,  61-),  specie* of  perennial  CLOVER, 
Tnfoltum  hybndum,  with  pinkish  blossoms,  widely 
naturalized  and  an  important  pasture  crop  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  also  called  Swedish 
clover 

Alsop,  Richard  (61 'sup),  1761-1816,  American  au- 
thor, b  Middtetown,  Conn  ,  of  a  wealthy  family 


Cress  refw«jcw  are  fedkttetf  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  k<*  to  pronnndatien  faces  jw«e  1. 
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As  one  of  the  CONNECTICUT  WITS  he  collaborated 
with  Theodore  Dwight  (1764-1846)  and  others  in 
the  Echo  (1807)  and  later  Federalist  satires  His 
poetry  includes  The  Charms  of  Fancy  (1856)  and 
imitations  of  Scandinavian  heroic  literature  In 
prose  his  moat  popular  work  was  A  Narrative  of 
the  Adventures  .  of  John  R  Jemtt  (1815),  baaed 
on  Jewitt's  journal  and  his  conversations  See 
biography  by  K  P  Harrington  (1939) 
Alta  (al'tu),  town  (pop  1,269),  NW  Iowa,  ENE  of 
Sioux  City  near  Storm  Lake,  in  a  farm  area,  me 
1878  It  has  a  municipal  hospital 
Alta  California,  see  CALIFORNIA 
Altai  or  Altay  (both  altl',  Rl'tl,  ftltl',  Rus.  ttltl'), 
mountain  t-vstem,  SW  Siberia,  largely  in  the 
MOUNTAIN- ALTAI  Autonomous  Oblast,  RSFSR, 
and  in  the  Kazakh  SSR  It  extends  along  the 
Russo-Mongohan  border  between  the  upper  Irtysh 
river  and  the  upper  Yenisei  river  and  includes  the 
Kolyvan  Range  in  the  west,  the  Sailyugem  Range 
in  the  southeast,  and  the  central  Katun  and 
Chuya  Alps  The  highest  peak,  Belukha  (15,155 
ft ),  is  in  the  Katun  \lps  Numerous  glaciers  give 
birth  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Irtysh,  Ob,  and  other 
rivers  Connected  with  the  Altai  system  are  the 
Salair  Ridge  and  the  Kuziietski  ALA-TAU  (to  the 
north),  the  Savan  Mts.  (to  the  northeast),  the 
Tannu-Ula  Range  (to  the  east),  and  the  Mongolian 
Altai  (see  MONGOLIA)  Formed  mostly  of  much- 
folded  Paleozoic  strata,  eroded  to  plateaus,  and 
lifted  again,  the  system  has  a  continental  climate 
with  rainy  summeis  and  told,  dry  winters  It  has 
dense  forests  to  6,500  ft  and  alpine  meadows  below 
the  snow  line  (8,200  ft  )  The  Altai  and  several  of 
its  branches  are  extremely  rich  in  minerals  (lead, 
wnc,  silver,  wolfram,  copper,  mercury,  and  gold) 
LENINOOOHSK  is  the  largest  mining  center,  Kolyvan 
haa  a  wolfram  mine  opened  in  1726  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  region,  mainly  Russians  and  Oirots,  en- 
gage in  hunting,  cattle  breeding,  and  farming 

Altai  Territory,  administrative  division  (101,005 
sq  mi  ,  pop  2,520,084),  RStSR,  in  SW  Siberia, 
drained  by  the  Ob  river.  Barnaul  is  the  capital 
It  includes  the  MOUNTAIN-ALTAI  Autonomous 
Oblast  (southeast),  which  contains  most  of  the 
Altai  nits  The  c  entral  sec  tion  is  the  nc  nest  black- 
earth  area  of  Siberia  and  produces  wheat,  sugar 
beets,  flax,  and  daily  products  The  Turksib  RR 
passes  through  the  territory,  which  was  first  settled 
by  Russians  in  the  early  18th  cent 

Altanura  (al'tame/m),  site  of  the  caverns  m  N 
Spam,  near  Santander,  where  famous  examples  of 
Paleolithic  CAVE  ART  were  discovered  in  1879 

Altanurano,  Ignacio  Manuel  (Cgna'syo  manwel' 
altamera'no) ,  1834-93,  Mexican  novelist,  of  pure 
Indian  blood  At  14  an  unlettered  country  boj  ,  ho 
later,  after  formal  education,  became  an  advocate 
of  learning  and  freedom  After  Maximilian  was 
executed,  he  was  a  key  figure  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  republic  under  Benito  JUAKK/  He  edited  the 
Correo  de  Mexico  and  as  a  poet  interpreted  the 
Mexican  landscape  Ho  13  best  known  for  two 


novels  —  Clemencm  and  a  story  skett  hmg  Mexu  an 
customs,  La  navt 
in  the  mountains] 


customs,  La  navtdad  en  las  montanaa 


g  Mexu 
[Christm 


Altatmra  y  Crevea,  Rafael  (nifieT  altumS'ni  e 
krftva/a),  1866-,  Spanish  jurist  and  historian  Ho 
was  appointed  professor  of  the  history  of  the  law  in 
the  universities  at  Oviedo  (1897),  Madrid  (1914), 
and  Mexico  city  (1945)  From  1921  to  1940  he  was  a 
judge  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  (the  World  Court)  Among  his  numerous 
works  on  education,  bocial  science,  literature,  law, 
and  history,  his  Hiatona  de  Eapaha  y  de  la  cuihza- 
ci6n  egpanola  (5  vols  ,  1900-1930)  is  the  best  known , 
an  English  adaptation  is  C  E  Chapman,  A  History 
of  Spain  (1931)  The  translation,  A  History  of 
Spanish  Civilization,  appeared  m  1930 

Altamont  (ill'tum&nt),  city  (pop  2,111),  S  central 
111 ,  SE  of  Springfield,  me  as  a  village  1872,  as  a 
city  1901  It  is  a  railroad  junction  and  shipping 
point  in  a  farm  aiea. 

Altamura  (al"tamoo'ra),  city  (pop  31,099),  Apulia, 
S  Italy  It  is  a  purely  agricultural  c  enter  The  im- 
posing cathedral,  with  twin  campaniles,  was  begun 
by  Emperor  Frederick  II  m  1232 

Altar  (altar'),  extinct  volcano,  17,300  ft  high,  S 
central  Ecuador  Its  name  is  derived  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  an  altar  It  is  also  called  Capac 
Urcu 

altar,  table  or  platform  for  the  performance  of  sacri- 
fice In  its  simplest  form  the  altar  is  a  small  pile, 
with  a  square  or  c  ircular  surface,  made  of  stone  or 
wood  Its  features  vary  according  to  its  purpose, 
the  altar  of  libation  usually  has  a  dram  for  the 
liquid,  and  wo  does  the  altar  of  bloody  sacrifice 
The  altar  of  burnt  offei  ing  (including  incense)  often 
has  a  depressed  hollow  for  a  fire  Altars  in  Kgv  pt, 
in  Mesopotamia,  m  Greece,  and  in  Rome  and 
among  the  Aztec  and  the  Maya  were  highly  adorned 
with  friezes,  cornices,  elaborate  platfoims,  and 
canopies  At  Porganmm  there  was  a  huge  monu- 
mental altar  40  ft  high  Altars  as  a  rule  were  out 
of  doors  in  the  ancient  world  and  in  Central 
America  The  Christian  altar  is  the  place  to  cele- 
brate the  KLCHARIHT,  a  sacrifice  m  the  traditional 
view.  In  the  Western  Chun  h  the  altar  is  a  long 
narrow  table  of  stone,  often  reminiscent  of  a  tomb, 
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at  its  back  is  a  RKRBDOS,  which  often  bears  a 
canopy  In  the  Roman  rite  there  are  m  the  middle 
of  the  altar  a  crucifix  and  a  tabernacle  to  contain 
the  reserved  Host  There  is  a  recess  in  each  altar 
stone  containing  bones  of  martyrs,  this  is  even  true 
of  tiny  portable  altars  carried  by  chaplains  In 
Eastern  rites  the  altar  is  square  and  has  110  backing 
or  reredos,  it  is  away  from  the  wall  Most  Protes- 
tant denominations  have  no  altar ,  instead,  a  typical 
practice  is  to  have  a  permanent  communion  table 
below  and  in  front  of  the  pulpit 
Al-taschith  see  AIJELETH  SHAHAR 
AltaVista  (altuvls'tu),  industrial  town  (pop  2,919), 
SW  Va  ,  on  the  Roanoke  and  SSW  of  Lynchburg, 
me  1910,  rechartered  1936  The  town  has  cedar- 
chest  and  rayon  industries 
Altay.  see  ALTAI. 

Altdorf  (alt'ddrf),  town  (pop  5,692),  capital  of  Un 
canton,  Switzerland  It  is  the  scene  of  the  tra- 
ditional exploits  of  William  Tell,  commemorated  in 
open-air  theatrical  festivals 

Altdorf er,  Albrecht  (al'brCkht  altd6r'fur),  1480- 
1538,  German  painter  and  engraver  He  served  as 
city  architect  of  Regensburg,  where  much  of  his 
life  was  spent  He  was  a  follower  of  Dtirer,  with 
whom  he  is  thought  to  ha\e  studied,  but  his  work 
has  a  gentler  and  more  romantic  character  than 
that  of  his  master  Fine  examples  of  his  painting 
are  Susanna  Bathing,  Victory  of  Alexander  over 
Darius  (painted  in  contemporary  costumes),  St 
George  and  the  Dragon,  and  Holy  Family  at  a  Foun- 
tain Altdoifer  excelled  in  painting  landscape  and 
particularly  forest  interiors,  which  often  predom- 
inate in  his  enc  hanting  compositions  He  was  prob- 
ably the  first  German  to  paint  a  pure  landscape 
He  was  no  less  successful  as  an  engraver  and  etc  her 
Virgin  of  Regensburg  and  Nt  Jerome  are  among  his 
noted  prints  See  study  by  Sturge  Moore  (1900) 
Altenburg  (al'tdnbourk) ,  city  (pop  51,805),  Thu- 
nngia,  S  central  Germany,  on  the  Ploisse  river 
There  are  manufactures  of  machines,  textiles,  and 
playing  cards  Lignite  ia  mined  near  by  First 
mentioned  in  976,  Altenburg  became  (12th  cent) 
an  im penal  ciU  It  passed  1329  to  the  house  of 
Wettm  and  later  was  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
SAXK-AITKNIU-RG  It  was  burned  by  the  Hussites 
in  1430  The  tower  of  the  monastery,  founded 
(1172)  by  Emperor  Frederick  I,  still  stands,  the 
15th-century  ducal  castle  is  now  a  museum 
alternating  current  see  ELECTRICITY,  GENERATOR 
Altgeld,  John  Peter  (alt'golt),  1817-1902,  governor 
of  Illinois  (1892-96),  b  Germany  He  came  with 
his  immigrant  parents  to  Ohio,  where  he  grew  up 
After  practicing  law  and  serving  as  county  attorney 
at  Savannah,  Mo  ,  he  moved  to  Chicago  m  1875 
There  he  wrote  Our  Penal  Machinery  and  Its  Vic- 
tims  (1884),  arguing  that  American  judicial  methods 
were  weighted  against  the  poor,  and  m  1886  he 
was  elected  to  the  Cook  co  superior  couit  He 
was  elected  governor  in  the  wave  of  Democratic 
success  across  the  nation  m  1892  and  established 
himself  as  a  champion  of  labor,  of  reform,  and  of 
liberal  thought  ( 'barging  a  miscarriage  of  justu  c, 
he  pardoned  three  anarchists  imprisoned  because 
of  the  Havmarket  not  of  1886  In  the  strike  at 
PULIM\N  m  1894,  when  President  Cleveland  sent 
m  Federal  troops  on  the  grounds  of  interference 
with  U  S  mails,  Governor  Altgeld  sturdily  pro- 
tested, calling  the  act  unconstitutional  Though 
conservatives  in  his  day  roundly  denounced  him  as 
a  radical  and  he  was  not  reflected  when  he  ran  as 
an  advoc  ate  of  free  silver  in  1896,  he  has  later  been 
exalted  as  a  champion  of  human  rights  and  of  the 
underprivileged  See  W  R  Browne,  A  Itgdd  of  Illi- 
nois (1924),  Harry  Barnard,  "Eagle  Forgotten"  the 
Life  of  John  Peter  Altgrld  (1938) 
althea,  shrubby  seo  ROSE  OF  SHUIONT 
Althing  (ul'thmg)  [Icelandic , <=  general  diet],  parlia- 
ment of  Iceland  This  assembly,  the  oldest  in 
Europe,  was  convened  at  Thmgvclhr,  SW  Iceland, 
in  930  It  was  dissolved  in  1800,  was  revived  as  an 
advisory  body  m  1843,  and  in  1874,  when  Iceland 
was  gi anted  a  constitution,  became  again  a  legis- 
lative body  The  members  serve  for  four  years  Its 
upper  house  (one  third  of  the  membeis)  and  lower 
house  (two  thirds)  sometimes  work  together  m  a 
United  Althing  The  Althing  m  1944  voted  the  in- 
dependence of  Iceland  from  Denmark,  a  decision 
ratified  by  popular  vote 

Althouse,  Paul  Shearer  (alt'-),  1889-,  American 
tenor,  first  entirely  American-trained  singer  of  lead- 
ing roloa  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
New  York  His  debut  was  made  there  in  1913,  and 
he  later  aang  successfully  in  Europe  and  Australia 
as  well  aa  in  many  U  S  cities  He  was  the  first 
Ameiican  to  sing  the  role  of  Tristan  (Metiopohtan 
Opoia  House,  1913) 

Altichiero  da  Zcvio  (ultekya'ro  da  tsav'yo),  c  1330- 
c  1395,  earlv  Italian  painter,  follower  of  Giotto  and 
founder  of  the  school  of  Verona  His  frescoes  at 
Padua  in  the  churches  of  Sant'  Antonio  and  San 
Giorgio  are  famous 

altimeter  (altlmTtui,  al'trnie"tur),  device  used  in 
airplanes  and  balloons  to  determine  altitude,  com- 
monly a  type  of  BAROMETER  A  barometer,  how- 
ever, can  indicate  only  the  altitude  above  sea  level 
and  not  the  distance  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  A  more  recently  developed  device  is  known 


as  a  terrain-clearance  indicator.  This  type  of  altim- 
eter measures  the  time  required  for  radio  waves 
transmitted  from  the  airplane  to  be  reflected  back 
to  the  plane  from  the  surface  below,  converts  the 
tune  lapse  into  feet,  and  thus  indicates  the  actual 
vertical  distance  from  the  terrain  or  objects  below, 
altitude,  in  astronomy,  the  angular  distance  of  a 
heavenly  body  above  the  astronomical  horizon 
The  angle  used  m  measuring  is  that  which  a  line 
drawn  from  the  eye  of  the  observer  to  the  heavenly 
body  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  The 
reading  of  the  apparent  altitude,  as  determined  by 
a  telescope  attached  to  a  graduated  circle,  must  be 
corrected  for  refraction  and  certain  other  errors  to 
ascertain  the  true  altitude  In  navigation,  obser- 
vations are  made  with  a  sextant. 
altitude,  in  physical  geography,  the  elevation  of  a 
physical  feature  of  the  earth  above  the  mean  sea 
level  Mean  sea  level,  the  average  of  the  heights 
of  the  surface  of  the  sea  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
is  determined  by  a  recording  apparatus  called  a 
tide  gauge  The  altitude  of  any  feature  is  calcu- 
lated by  trigonometric  triangulation  or  (less  ac- 
curately) bv  photographic  surveying  or  barometric 
readings  On  topographical  maps  altitude  is  rep- 
resented usually  by  contour  lines  and  sometimes  By 
hachurcs  or  by  differential  colonng 
altitude  sickness  see  AIRSICKNESS 
Alto  (ftl'to),  town  (pop  1,141),  E  Texas,  ESE  of 

Palestine,  in  a  tomato-growing  region,  me  1909 
alto  (ftl'to)  [Ital  ,-high],  formerly  the  highest  male 
voice  or  part  in  music  which  was  also  called  coun- 
tertenor, now  a  term  used  for  the  lowest  female 
voice  or  part  and  synonymous  with  contralto  In 
several  families  of  instruments  the  member  next 
to  the  highest  is  called  alto,  e  g  ,  the  alto  saxophone 
and  alto  clarinet  and  the  tenor  violin  or  viola. 
Alto  Adige.  see  TRENTINO-AI  ro  AWC.K 
Alton  (6I'tun)  1  City  (pop  *  1,255),  SW  111  ,  on 
bluffs  abov  e  the  Mississippi  N  of  St  Louis,  laid  out 
1817  in  a  region  visited  by  Jollict  and  Marquette 
in  167 1,  me  1821  A  shipping  and  industrial  cen- 
ter, it  has  numerous  manufactures,  including  flour, 
steel,  glass,  chemicals,  farm  and  mine  tools,  brass, 
and  petroleum  It  is  the  seat  of  Shurtleff  College 
(Baptist,  coeducational,  1827),  a  bojs'  military 
academv,  and  a  junior  college  for  girls  There  is  a 
monument  to  Elgah  P  LOVEJOY  A  tablet  marks 
the  scene  of  a  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  (1858)  The 
PRINCIPIA  (at  Elsah)  and  Pero  Marquetto  State 
Park  are  near  bv  2  Town  (pop  1,025),  NW  Iowa, 
on  the  Flov  d  1 1\  er  and  NE  of  Sioux  Citv  ,  me  1883 
3  Town  (pop  1,209),  S  N  H  ,  NE  of  Concord, 
settled  1770,  me  1790  It  is  a  resort  arid  rural 
region  on  Mei  rv  mooting  i  iver  and  m«  ludes  villages 
near  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Wmmpesaukee 
Altona  (alto'nu),  village  (pop  1 ,065),  SE  Man  ,  SSW 
of  Winnipeg  and  near  the  N  Dak  border,  in  a  gram 
and  stock-fanning  legion  It  has  flour  mills 
Altona  (al'tfina),  river  port  of  Hamburg,  N  Ger- 
many, on  the  Llhe  It  was  mcoiporated  into  the 
city  of  Hamburg  in  1938  It  has  chemical  and  other 
industries 

Altoona  (altnWnu)  1  Industiml  city  (pop  80,214), 
central  Pa  ,  near  the  source  of  the  Juniata  E  of 
Pittsburgh,  settled  <  1769,  laid  out  1849,  me  as  a 
borough  1851,  as  n  city  1868  Extensive  bitumin- 
ous coal  mining  is  done  near  hero  Industries  in- 
clude textile  produc  ts,  lumber,  sand,  paper,  and 
automobile  shops  The  city  is  a  railroad  (enter 
with  railroad  shops,  arid  6  mi  west  of  the  city  is 
the  famous  scenic  Horseshoe  Curve  of  the  Pennsj  1- 
vama  RR  The  Altoona  motor  speedway  is  well 
known  Governor  Curtin  called  a  conference  of 
governors  in  18bJ  at  Altoorm  to  plecige  support  to 
Lincoln's  administration  The  near-by  historic 
hotel,  Fountain  Inn,  appears  in  Dickens's  American 
Notes  2  City  (pop  1,239),  W  central  Wis  ,  near 
Eau  Claire,  settled  1882,  me  1887 
alto-relievo  soe  RKLIEF 

Altschuler,  Modest  (mudyfsf  alt'sehoo"lur),  1873-, 
Russian-Amoiican  conductor,  studied  at  the  Mos- 
cow Conservatoiy  In  1903  he  organized  the  Rus- 
sian Symphony  Orchestra,  which  until  1919  intro- 
duced to  Ameiican  audiences  works  of  Rachmam- 
nov,  Scnabm,  and  othei  model  n  Russian  composers 
Alturas  (altoor'us),  city  (pop  2,090),  co  scat  of 
Modoc  co  ,  NE  Calif  ,  on  the  Pit  river,  me  1901 
A  trade  center  m  a  timber,  gram,  and  livestock 
area,  it  is  the  headquarters  for  the  Modoc  National 
Forest 

Altus  (al'tus),  city  (pop  8,593),  co  seat  of  Jackson 
co  ,  SW  Okla  ,  between  tho  Wichita  Mts  and  the 
Red  River,  founded  c  1892,  me  1901  Cotton  and 
food  products  are  made  hero  and  shipped  It  is  the 
chief  city  on  the  W  C1  Austin  (formerly  Altus) 
project  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  started  in 
1941  Ultimately  some  50,000  acres  will  be  irri- 
gated by  water  from  tho  North  Fork  of  tho  Red 
River  diverted  by  the  dam,  which  is  110  ft  high 
and  1,100ft  long 

alum  (al'um),  any  of  a  series  of  double  crystalline 
salts  They  are  sulphates  of  a  univalent  cation  (a 
positively  charged  atom  or  radical),  e  g  ,  sodium, 
potassium,  ammonium,  or  thallium,  combined  with 
a  tnvalent  cation,  e  g ,  aluminum,  chromium,  or 
manganese  Commonly  the  terms  alum  and  com- 
mon alum  are  applied  to  potassium  alum  or  potash 
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alum,  the  double  sulphate  of  potassium  and  alu- 
minum, which  is  used  in  the  purification  of  water, 
in  tanning  hides,  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing,  and  as 
an  asttingent.  Sodium  aluminum  sulphate,  also 
known  as  alum,  is  used  in  some  kinds  of  baking 
powder.  Chromium  potassium  sulphate  or  chrome 
alum  is  used  in  the  textile  industry  as  a  mordant, 
in  tanning,  and  in  the  fixing  bath  to  harden  the 
gelatine  on  photographic  films  and  plates 

alumina  (ulSo'mmu)  [fiom  Latin, -alum]  or  alu- 
minum oxide,  occuiung  almost  pure  in  nature  as 
CORUNDUM  (e  g ,  RUBY  and  SAPPHIRE)  and  com- 
bined with  silica  in  CLAY,  SLATE,  and  MARL  The 
crystalline  forms  are  extremely  hard  Corundum, 
next  to  the  diamond  m  hardness,  and  emery  (an 
impure  form  of  corundum)  are  used  a»  abrasives 
Alundum  or  aloxite,  an  artificial  form  of  the  oxide, 
is  a  hard  white  or  gray  crystalline  powder  prepared 
from  bauxite  and  extensively  used  as  an  abrasive 
It  is  used  also  in  making  crucibles  and  other  lab- 
oratory apparatus  When  pi  capitated  from  solu- 
tions containing  coloring  matter,  alumina  absorbs 
these  substances  and  insoluble  pigments  are  formed 
Such  a  precipitate  is  called  a  LAKE,  and  the  process 
employing  lakes  is  mordant  dyeing  Alumina  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  m  most  acids  but  reacts  with 
sodium  hydroxide  Precipitated  alumina  prepared 
from  bauxite  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  metallic 
aluminum. 

aluminum  [from  Latin, =alum],  called  in  British 
countries  aluminium  (al*umln'yuin),  silvety-white 
metallic  element  (symbol- Al,  for  physical  con- 
tents, see  ELEMKNT,  table)  It  is  extremely  light, 
weighing  much  less  than  the  more  common  metals 
iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead,  and  for  this  reason  is 
used  in  airplane,  dirigible,  and  automobile  con- 
struction It  resists  corrosion,  being  acted  upon 
only  slightly  by  water  or  moist  air,  upon  exposure, 
a  thin  layer  of  oxide  is  formed  almost  immediately 
upon  its  surface,  preventing  further  oxidation 
Since  it  keeps  its  brightness  and  is  an  excellent 
conductor  of  heat,  it  is  used  extensively  in  the 
manufacture  of  cooking  utensils  and  kittheriware 
It  is  a  conductor  of  elcc  tru  ity,  and  since  it  is  ductile 
it  is  emplo\ed  often  in  plate  of  copper  for  high- 
tension  wires  Because  of  the  metal's  malleability 
and  resistance  to  moisture,  aluminum  foil  is  used 
increasingly  in  plate  of  tin  foil  as  a  wrapper 
Powdered,  it  is  used  in  paints  Since  it  is  a  power- 
ful redui  ing  agent,  the  metal  is  mixed  in  very  small 
quantities  with  molten  iron  and  steel  to  assure 
sound  castings  (i  e  ,  without  holes),  the  aluminum 
combining  \\ith  the  gaseous  impurities  This  re- 
ducing power  is  utilized  also  in  the  preparation  of 
certain  elements,  such  ag  manganese  and  chro- 
mium, from  then  oxides  \\hen  a  mixture  of 
powdered  aluminum  and  iron  oxide,  called  THEH- 
MITK,  is  ignited,  much  heat  is  generated  and  the 
reaction  is  utilized  in  welding  Although  one  of 
the  most  plentiful  elements,  aluminum  does  not 
occur  free  in  nature  It  appears  in  numerous  com- 
pounds, including  CLO,  BUJXITE,  MICA,  FELD- 
SPAR, AIUM,  envoi  ML,  and  the  several  forms  of 
aluminum  oxide  (ALLMINA),  suth  as  emery,  c  OHUN- 
DijM,  alundurn,  SAPPHIRE,  and  RUBY  It  is  present 
also  in  the  Oriental  AMETHYST,  AQUAMAUINK,  Ori- 
ental hMKUAlD,  TOP\Z,  TOURMAI1NF,  and  TtW- 

CJUOIBK  Sir  Humphry  Davy  recognized  the  exist- 
ence of  the  metal  and,  with  other  chemists  in  the 
early  19th  cent ,  considered  alumina  as  an  oxide 
Oersted  succeeded  (1S25)  in  obtaining  the  impure 
metal,  but  Wohler  had  greater  suctess  and  is  usu- 
ally credited  with  its  first  isolation  (1827)  H  E 
Sttinte-Chure  Deville  first  secured  the  pure  metal 
in  1864  and  set  about  perfecting  a  process  for  its 
comnieicial  production  Not,  however,  until  1880 
was  the  method  discovered  by  which  aluminum  is 
produced  today — in  the  United  States  by  C  M 
Hall,  a  student  at  Oberlm  College,  and  in  trance 
by  Paul  Heroult,  working  independently  Hall's 
process  consists  essentially  of  the  electrolysis  of 
alumina  (a  compound  of  aluminum  and  oxygon) 
dissolved  in  fused  cryolite  The  alumina  is  first 
prepared  from  bauxite  and  then  dissolved  m  the 
molten  cryolite  In  the  electric  furnate  carbon  rods 
serve  as  positive  electrodes,  and  the  carbon  lining 
of  the  furnace  acts  as  the  negative  electrode  The 
molten  aluminum  collects  at  the  negative  electrode 
and  can  be  drawn  off  Oxygen  is  given  off  at  the 
positive  electrodes  Aluminum  may  also  be  ob- 
tained from  clay  Important  among  the  alloys  of 
aluminum  are  DURALUMIN,  aluminum  bronze,  and 

MAONALIUM 

aluminum  oxide   see  ALUMINA. 

alundum   see  ALUMINA. 

Alush  (a'lush),  wilderness  camping  ground  of  the 

Israelites  Num   33  13,14 
Alva,  Fernando  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  duque  de.  soo 

ALBA,  FERNANDO  Ai  VAREZ  DE  TOLEDO,  DUQUE  DB 
Alva  (al'vu),  city  (pop  5,055),  co  seat  of  Woods  co  , 

NW  Okla  ,  on  the  Salt  Fork  of  the  Arkansas  river, 

settled  1893.    It  is  the  business  and  community 

center  of  a  large  wheat-growing  area.  Near  by  is  a 

state  teachers  college 
Alvah  (-vii),  duke  of  Edom.    Gou.  36.40.    Ahah 

1  Chron   1  51 

Alvan,  Horite.  Gen  36.23.  Allan.  1  Chron  1.40 
Alvarado,  Juan  Baufeata  (hw&n'  boutes'ta  alvara'- 
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dh6),  1809-82,  governor  of  Alta  California  (1836- 
42) ,  b  Monterey,  Calif  Out  of  the  chaotic  times  m 
the  more  or  less  neglected  Mexican  province,  he 
emerged  as  a  brilliant  and  ambitious  politician 
After  a  small  but  successful  revolt  in  1836,  he  de- 
clared California  an  independent  state  with  him- 
self as  governor  He  pacified  his  opponents  in  San 
Diego  and  Los  Angeles,  but  the  southern  faction 
continued  to  view  the  northern  upstart  with  sus- 
picion until  he  secured  (1838)  regular  appointment 
as  Mexican  governor  He  and  his  uncle,  Mariano 
Guadalupe  Vallejo,  who  acted  as  military  com- 
mander, could  not  accomplish  much,  and  after  they 
disagreed  both  men  were  removed  in  1842  Alva- 
rado was  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  new  and  successful 
revolt  in  1844-45,  but  the  new  government  was 
shortly  faced  with  the  Bear  Flag  revolt  and  the 
Mexican  War,  and  Alvarado's  public  career,  typical 
of  the  turbulence  of  California  in  his  day,  ended 

Alvarado,  Pedro  de  (pa'dhro  da),  1485^-1541,  Span- 
ish conquistador  He  went  to  Hispamola  (1610), 
commanded  a  vessel  m  the  expedition  (1518)  of 
Juan  de  Gnjalva,  and  was  the  chief  lieutenant  of 
Hernan  CORTES  m  the  conquest  of  Mexico  He 
commanded  at  Tenochtitlari  in  the  absence  of 
Cort6s  Sent  out  by  Cortes  m  1623,  he  conquered 
Guatemala  and  Salvador  He  was  governor  and 
captain  general  of  Guatemala  until  his  death  He 
met  with  much  opposition  from  the  audiencw  in 
Mexico,  but,  strengthening  his  power  011  two  voy- 
ages to  Spam  (1527-28,  1536-39),  he  exercised 
absolute  control  He  founded  many  cities  and 
developed  the  colony  An  expedition  to  Ecuador 
(1534  35),  made  in  an  attempt  to  share  in  the 
booty  Francisco  PI^ARRO  was  taking  from  the  Inca 
empire,  led  to  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Sebastian  de 
Bcnalcazar  and  Diego  de  Almagro  In  1540 
Alvarado  sailed  for  the  Moluccas,  stopping  in 
Mexico,  he  was  diverted  to  a  search  for  Cfbola  by 
the  viceroy,  Antonio  de  MENDOZA,  and  by  the 
stories  of  MARCOS  DE  NIZA  When  the  Indians  of 
Nueva  Golicia  revolted  (1541),  Alvarado  took  part 
against  them  in  the  Mixton  War  He  commanded 
a  foolhardy  attac  k  at  Noclustlan  and  wag  acci- 
dentally killed  in  the  subsequent  retreat  Juan 
Rodriguez  CABRILLO  took  command  of  the  mari- 
time expedition  Alvarado's  wife,  Dona  Beatriz  de 
la  CUEVA,  succeeded  him  as  governor  of  Guate- 
mala His  letteis  concerning  the  conquest  of 
Guatemala  have  been  published  See  J  E  Kelly, 
Pedro  de  Aharado  (1932) 

Alvarado  (Slvura'du),  city  (pop  1,324),  N  Texas. 
S  of  Fort  Woith,  in  a  blac  klaiid  farming  area 

Alvarez,  Jos6  (Jose  Alvaiez  de  Pereira  y  Cubero) 
(hosa' al'vareth  dapf-ra'ra  p  kooba'ro),  1768-1827, 
Spanish  classicist  sculptor,  follower  of  Canova  He 
was  emploved  on  tho  decoration  of  the  Quinnal 
Palace  in  Rome  On  returning  to  Madrid  he  be- 
came director  of  the  Academy  of  San  Fernando 
and  sculptor  to  Ferdinand  VII  He  is  l>est  known 
for  his  portrait  statues  of  Spanish  royalty  and  for 
his  nn  thological  figures  in  marble 

Alvarez,  Juan  (hwun'  itl'varus),  1790?-1867.  Mexi- 
can general,  president  of  Mexico  (1855)  An  Indian, 
he  fought  well  under  MORELOB  Y  PAv6N  in  the 
revolution  and  was  later  a  prominent  leader  in  the 
Acapulco  region  In  1854  he  commenced  the  liberal 
Revolution  of  A>utla,  which  overthrew  (1855) 
SANTA  ANNA  He  jielded  the  presidency  soon  to 
Ignac  10  COMONFORT  Alvarez  later  fought  against 
tho  French  invaders  and  the  imperialist  troops  of 
Maximilian 

Alvarez  Quint ero,  Serafln  (sarnfen'  al'varath  kenta'- 
rii),  1871-1938,  and  Joaquln  Alvarez  Qumtero 
(hwtiken'),  1S73-1944,  Spanish  dramatists  They 
wrote  in  collaboration  a  large  number  of  highly 
sue ce&sful  plays  of  all  tj  pes,  the  most  popular  have 
been  genre  pictures  of  Andalusian  middle-class  life, 
which  are  rac\ ,  brilliant,  and  witty  comedies  Tho 
brothers  were  admitted  to  the  Spanish  Academy  in 
1922  Among  their  best-known  plays  are  Los  galeo- 
tee  (1900),  Mafiana  de  sol  (1905,  Eng  tr  ,  A  ttnght 
Momma,  1916),  El  genio  alegre  (190G),  Las  de  Cam 
(1908),  Dona  Clarinet  (1909),  and  Malvaloca  (1912) 

Alvear,  Carlos  Maria  de  (kur'los  mure 'a  da  alvaar'), 
1789-1852,  Argentine  gcneial  and  statebman,  su- 
preme director  of  the  United  Provs  of  La  Plata 
(1815)  He  was  a  leadei  m  the  domestic  revolution 
(Oct  8,  1812)  which  overthrew  the  fiiat  and  set  up 
the  second  triumvirate  of  the  young  lepubhc  and 
resulted  in  the  popularly  elected  constituent  assem- 
bly of  1813  Commanding  the  patriot  aimy  be- 
sieging Montevideo,  he  leceivecl  the  capitulation  of 
the  loyalists  (June  20,  1814)  He  became  supreme 
director  in  Jan.,  1815,  but  was  deposed  in  April, 
after  attempting  to  establish  a  dictatorship  His 
attempt  to  seize  the  government  in  1820  was  un- 
successful In  the  wai  with  Brazil,  Alvear  won  tho 
decisive  battle  of  Ituzamg6  (Fob  20,  1827)  From 
1838  to  1852  he  was  minister  to  the  United  States 

Alvear,  Marcelo  Torcuato  de  (marsa'lo  torkwa'to), 
1868-1942,  Argentine  statesman  and  diplomat, 
president  of  the  republic  (1922  -28).  A  Radical,  he 
became  minister  to  France  after  a  victory  of  tho 
Radical  party  in  1916  placed  IRIGOYSN  m  the 
presidency  Succeeding  Ingoyen  in  1922,  he  secured 
enactment  of  some  reforms,  especially  agricultural 
measures,  but  largely  because  of  a  split  with  Ingo- 


AMADEUS 

yen  his  administration  was,  on  the  whole,  fruitless 
Later  the  breach  was  healed,  and  Alvear  became 
the  leader  of  the  Radical  party  In  1931  he  was 
barred  from  tho  presidential  race,  and  in  the  1937 
election  he  was  defeated 

Alveratone,  Richard  Everard  Webster,  1st  Viacount 
(61'vuretun),  1842-1915,  lord  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land (1900-1913)  He  served  on  vanous  inter- 
national arbitration  commissions,  including  those 
dealing  with  the  Bering  Sea  Fur-Seal  Controversy 
and  the  Venezuela  Boundary  Dispute  (1898-99) 
In  the  Alaska  Boundary  Dispute,  he  gave  the  de- 
ciding vote  against  the  Canadian  claims  He  was 
created  baronet  in  1899,  baron  in  1900,  and  viscount 
m  1913  He  wrote  Recollections  of  Bar  and  Bench 
(1914) 

Alves,  Francisco  de  Paula  Rodrigues :  see  RODRIQUES 
ALVES,  FRANCISCO  DE  PAULA. 

Alvm,  city  (pop  3,087),  S  Texas,  SSE  of  Houston 
This  region  of  tho  Gulf  Coast  plain  produces  truck 
and  flowers  and  some  oil 

Alvord,  Clarence  Walworth  (al'vurd),  1868-1928, 
American  historian,  b  Greenfield,  Mass  Educated 
at  Williams  (B  A  ,  1891),  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Umv 
in  Berlin,  and  the  Umv  of  Chicago,  he  became 
(1901)  an  instructor  in  history  at  the  Umv  of 
Illinois  (Ph  D  ,  1908)  and  was  full  professor  there 
(1913-20)  and  at  the  Umv  of  Minnesota  (1920- 
23)  He  was  general  editor  (1906-20)  of  the  Illinois 
Historical  Coltectiona,  edited  the  Centennial  History 
of  Illinois  (6  vols  ,  1918-24)  and  wrote  its  first 
volume,  and  was  the  principal  founder  of  The 
Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review  and  its  man- 
aging editor  (1914-23)  He  also  wrote  The  Missis- 
sippi Valley  in  British  Politics  (1917) 

Alvord,  Henry  Elijah.  1844-1904,  American  agricul- 
turist, educator,  and  specialist  in  dairy  husbandry, 
b  Greenfield,  Mass  He  was  a  pioneer  in  develop- 
ing the  cooperative  creamery  system  Between 
1886  and  1893  he  served  as  professor  and  president 
of  various  state  agricultural  colleges  In  1895  he 
became  first  chief  of  the  dairy  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U  8  Dopt  of  Agri- 
culture 

Alvsborg,  Swed  Alvsborgs  Ian  (elfs'bor'yus  len'). 
county  (4,919  sq  mi  ,  pop  338,996),  SW  Sweden. 
Vanersborg  is  the  scat  Its  northern  section,  the 
historic  province  of  Oakland,  W  of  Vanern  lake,  is 
an  agricultural  and  lumbering  district,  the  rest  of 
the  county  consists  of  the  western  part  of  Vaster- 
gotland  prov  ,  with  important  textile  plants  and 
with  large  power  works  at  TROLLHATTAN  Alvshorg 
was  formerly  also  spelled  Alfsborg  or  Elfsborg 

Alyattes  (alea'tez),  d  560  B  C  ,  king  of  Lydia  He 
built  up  the  kingdom  While  he  was  warring  with 
Cyaxares  of  Media  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred 
(585  B  C  )  The  two  kings  then  made  peace. 
Alyattes  continued  Lydian  conquest  of  the  Ionian 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  His  immense,  round  tomb  can 
still  be  seen  N  of  Sardis  He  waa  the  father  of 
CROKBCB 

Alypms  (ullp'eus),  fl  c  360,  Greek  author  of  Intro- 
duction to  Music,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  Gieok  musical  notation 

alyssum  (-Us'-),  any  species  of  the  genus  Alyssum, 
low  garden  plants  (annual  and  perennial)  especially 
used  in  borders  and  rock  gardens  for  their  masses 
of  yellow  01  white  blossoms  Yellow  tuft  (with  a 
long  blooming  season)  and  golden  tuft  (also  called 
gold-dust  or  basket-of-gold)  are  favorite  yellow 
kinds  and  are  perennial  They  have  been  called 
mad  wort  or  hoal-bite  because  of  an  old  belief  that 
they  cured  hydiophobia  The  sweet  alyssum,  sim- 
ilar, but  cultivated  as  an  annual,  is  classed  botam- 
cally  in  the  genus  Lobulana,  but  catalogues  include 
it  in  the  genus  Alyssum  It  has  fragrant  white 
or  lilac  flowers,  and  is  most  popular  as  a  garden 
flower  but  may  Ix?  used  as  a  potted  plant  These 
plants  all  show  their  lelationship  to  the  mustards. 

Am,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  AMERICIUM 

Amad  (a'mad),  unidentified  city  of  Asher,  NW 
Palestine  Joshua  19  2b 

Amadas  or  Amidas,  Philip  (both  am'udfts),  1550- 
1018,  English  navigator  With  Arthur  Barlowe  he 
was  sent  by  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  in  1584  to  prospect 
tho  North  American  coast  Their  favorable  report 
on  Roanoke  Island,  N  C  ,  led  to  the  colonizing 
expedition  (1585)  under  Sir  Richard  Grenville  and 
Sir  Ralph  LANE  See  W  A  Raleigh,  English  Voy- 
ages of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (1906) 

Amadeus  VIII  (amude'us),  1383-1451,  count  (1391- 
1416)  and  duke  (from  1416)  of  Savoy,  antipope 
(1439-49)  with  the  name  Felix  V  In  1434  he 
appointed  hi&  son  regent  of  Savoy  and  retired  to 
the  hermitage  of  Ripaille,  on  Lake  Geneva,  which 
he  had  founded  In  1439  the  Council  of  Basel  (see 
BASEL,  COUNCIL  o»)  declared  EUGENK  IV  deposed, 
and  elected  Amadous,  much  respected  for  hia  pro- 
bity, to  the  papacy  Although  a  layman,  Amadeus 
reluctantly  accepted,  believing  that  he  could  bring 
peace  to  the  Church  As  Felix  V,  he  was  recognized 
only  in  Germany  When  Nicholas  V  became  pope, 
Felix  had  no  supporters  and  yielded  his  claim.  He 
was  subsequently  made  a  cardinal 

Amadeus,  1845-90,  king  of  Spam  (1870-73),  duke  of 
Aosta,  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II  of  Italy  Juan 
PRIM  urged  his  election  as  king  by  a  constituent 
assembly  after  the  expulsion  11808)  of  Queen 
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AMADIS  OF  GAUL 

ISABELLA  II  Amadeus  accepted  the  crown  re- 
luctantly. Just  before  the  new  king  arrived  in 
Spam,  Pnm  was  assassinated  The  dissensions  of 
the  ministers  and  the  Cortes,  the  repeated  at- 
tempts on  the  king's  life,  and  the  renewal  of  re- 
bellion by  the  CARLISTS  finally  made  Amndeus's 
life  in  Spain  unendurable  He  abdicated  and  re- 
turned to  Italy  A  year  later  Alfonso  XII  was 
proclaimed  king 

Aroadis  of  Gaul  (a'rnudfe),  Fr  Amadis  de  Goute 
(ttmftdte'  da  gol'),  famous  romance  of  chivalry, 
first  composed  in  Spain  or  Portugal  and  probably 
based  on  French  sources  It  dates  from  the  13th 
or  14th  cent  ,  but  the  first  extant  version,  in  Span- 
ish, a  revision  by  Garcia  de  Rodriguez  de  Montalvo, 
was  published  in  1608  It  was  translated  into 
French  in  1640  and  appeared  in  English  m  1619. 
It  was  immensely  popular  in  France  and  Spain 
until  it  was  superseded  by  Don  Quixote  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  sign  of  inelegance  not  to  be  acquainted  with 
its  noble  code  of  honor  and  ideal  of  the  perfect 
knight  There  were  numerous  continuations  of  the 
original  Its  influence  is  apparent  in  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  ArcadM  The  story  become  the  subject  of 
a  lyric  tragedy  by  Philippe  Quinault  (1684),  with 
music  by  Jean  Baptiste  Lully,  and  it  inspired  the 
opera  Amadtffi  (1716)  by  George  Fndcric  Handel 

Amado,  Jorge  (xh6r'shd  uma'dfi),  191 2-,  Brazilian 
novelist  His  works  deal  largely  with  the  sufferings 
of  the  common  man  and  have  a  strong  leftist  view- 
point They  are  marked  by  grim  and  violent  real- 
ism with  a  fluently  poetic  appreciation  of  Brazilian 
life  and  land  and  compassion  for  the  oppressed 
Typical  are  Caedu  [cacao]  (1933),  Sulr  [sweat] 
(1934) ,  and  Terra*  dotumfim  (1942;  Eng  tr  ,  Land 
of  Violence,  1946). 

AmagasaM  (a'mftgasa'ke),  city  (1940  pop.  181,011, 
1947  pop  233,183),  Hyogo  prefecture,  S  Honshu, 
Japan,  a  port  on  Osaka  Bay  Tho  Yodo  river 
traverses  this  great  industrial  center,  which  has 
metallurgical  works  and  chemical  and  textile 
manufactures 

Amager  (n'm&gur),  island  (26  sq  mi  .pop  160,775), 
Denmark,  m  the  Oresund  Its  northern  end  is 
occupied  by  part  of  Copenhagen 

AmakUM  Islands  (amakoo'mV),  archipelago  (341  sq 
mi  ,  1940  pop  192,696,  1947  pop  260,864),  in  the 
East  China  Sea,  W  of  Kyushu,  Japan  There  are 
c  70  islands  m  the  group 

Amal  (ft 'ml).  Ashente     1  Chron  7 .36 

Amalasuntha  (a'mulnsnn'thu),  d.  636.  Ostrogothic 
queen  m  Italy  (634-36),  daughter  of  Theodoric  tho 
Great  After  her  father's  death  (526)  she  was  re- 
gent for  her  son  Athalaric  After  her  son's  death 
(634)  she  ruled  Italy  jointly  with  her  husband  She 
alienated  her  people  by  her  good  relations  with  the 
Bysantme  emperor,  Justinian  I  In  535  the  Goths 
revolted,  and  Amalasuntha  was  imprisoned  and 
murdered  by  order  of  her  husband  Justinian  used 
her  murder  as  a  pretext  for  attacking  and  recon- 
quering Italy 

Amtlek  (am'ulPk),  aboriginal  people  of  Canaan  and 
the  Sinai  peninsula  They  waged  a  constant  war- 
fare against  the  Hebrews  until  dispersed  by  Saul 
Their  eponymous  ancestor  was  a  duke  of  Edoro  and 
Esau's  descendant  Gen  14  7,  Ex  178-10,  Gen 
36  12,16,  Num  13  29,  14  25,45,  24  20,  Judges  3  13, 
6  3,33;  7  12, 1  Sam  156-8,  301-20, 1  Chron  1.36, 
443 

Amalfi  (umal'fe1,  Ital  amal'fe),  town  (pop  4,269), 
Campania,  S  Italy,  a  port  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Salerno  Founded,  according  to  tradition,  in 
the  4th  cent  A  D  ,  it  was  (9th  cent )  the  first  Italian 
maritime  republic  A  duchy  m  953,  it  rivaled  Pisa, 
Venice,  and  Genoa  in  wealth  and  power  Amalfi 
tost  its  independence  to  the  Normans  (1131)  and 
was  sacked  by  Pisa  (1136,  1137)  Its  early  mari- 
time code  was  the  Tavole  Amalfltane  The  sea 
swept  away  part  of  the  town  in  1343  The  cathe- 
dral in  Sicilian-Arabic  style  (10th  cent  ,  repeatedly 
restored)  has  an  imposing  facade,  its  fine  bronse 
doors  wore  cast  (llth  cent)  m  Constantinople 
Attached  to  the  cathedral  is  a  picturesque  cloister 
(eh^oetro  del  Paradise) 

•malgam,  an  ALLOY  combining  mercury  and  practi- 
cally any  other  metal,  e  g  ,  bismuth,  cadmium, 
copper,  gold,  lead,  silver,  tin,  and  sine  Platinum 
and  iron  are  exceptions  Almost  all  amalgams  are 
artificially  formed,  not  occurring  in  nature,  the 
chosen  metal  being  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the  mer- 
cury These  alloys  are  widely  used — e  g  .  zinc  amal- 
gam to  prevent  the  polarisation  of  the  zinc  plates 
in  batteries,  tin  amalgam  in  the  manufacture  of 
mirrors;  and  silver,  gold,  and  copper  amalgams  in 
dentistry  The  amalgamation  process  for  the 
extraction  of  gold  and  silver  from  then-  ores  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  mercury  dissolves  gold 
and  silver  to  form  an  amalgam  The  gold  ore  is 
crushed  and  treated  with  mercury,  in  which  the 
gold  dissolves  The  amalgam  thus  formed  is  re- 
moved and  the  mercury  separated  from  the  gold 
by  heating,  the  mercury  vaporizes  at  comparatively 
low  temperatures  and  the  gold  remains 

Amalia,  duchess  of  Saxe- Weimar  seeAwwA  AMAMA. 

Amalnc  I  (um&l'rik,  a'mulrlk)  or  Anuttry  I  <«moyr$, 
Fr.  arnore'),  c  11:16-1174,  Latin  king  of  Jerusalem 
(1163-74),  brother  and  successor  of  Baldwin  III 
He  spent  his  reign  m  attempts  to  gam  and  hold  the 


susetainty  of  Egypt,  but  was  balked  by  the  Turkish 
sultan  NUBEDDIN,  one  of  whose  lieutenants  finally 
obtained  control  of  the  country  and  left  it  at  his 
death  to  SALADIN  During  Amalric '$  frequent  ab- 
sences in  Egypt,  Nureddm  repeatedly  raided  the 
increasingly  weak  Latin  states  of  the  East  Amalric 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Baldwin  IV. 
Amalric  II  or  Amaury  II,  d.  1205,  Latin  kmg  of  Je- 
rusalem (1197-1205)  and  king  of  Cyprus  (1194- 
1206) ,  brother  and  successor  (in  Cyprus)  of  Gtrr 
OP  LtrsioNAN.  His  title  to  Jerusalem  was  estab- 
lished through  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  eldest 
daughter  of  Amalric  I  (see  JERUSALEM,  LATIN 
KINO  DOM  OF) 

Amalric  of  Bena  (be'nu),  d  1207?  French  professor 
of  philosophy  He  taught  heretical  precepts  con- 
cerning God,  a  pantheistic  universe,  and  a  pro- 
gressive Trinity.  Before  he  died,  he  publicly  re- 
tracted, but  his  followers  m  Champagne  formed  a 
heretical  sect,  the  Amalncians  They  were  con- 
demned by  Pope  Innocent  III  and  by  councils  held 
at  Paris  (1210)  and  the  Lateran  (1216)  The 
heresy  caused  a  temporary  ban  to  be  laid  on 
Aristotle  and  the  Arabic  philosophers  at  the  Umv 
of  Paris  and,  later,  led  to  the  condemnation  of  some 
of  the  works  of  John  Scotus  ERIGBNA. 

Amalthaea  (amulthfi'u) ,  m  Greek  legend,  nurse  of 
Zeus  Some  myths  make  her  a  nymph,  but  more 
commonly  she  is  a  she-goat  with  wonderful  horns. 
One  of  these,  broken  off,  became  the  CORNUCOPIA 

Amam  (fc'rnam),  city  of  Judah     Joshua  16  26 

Aman  (&'—),  the  same  as  HAMAN 

Amana  (until 'nu),  unidentified  mountains  Cant  4  8 

Amana  Society  (uman'u),  corporate  name  of  a  group 
of  seven  small  villages  (total  pop  c  1,400),  E  cen- 
tral Iowa,  clustered  around  the  Iowa  river  WNW 
of  Iowa  City,  settled  1865  by  members  of  the  Com- 
munity of  True  Inspiration  The  community  orig- 
inated in  one  of  the  Pietist  religious  sects  of  17th- 
century  Germany  Led  by  Christian  Metz  (1794- 
1867),  members  came  to  America  in  1843  to  escape 
persecution  at  home  Settling  first  near  Buffalo, 
N  Y  ,  they  developed  a  communal  way  of  life 
which  reaehed  its  flowering  in  Iowa  Amana  be- 
came one  of  the  most  successful  of  such  communities 
in  America  In  1932  it  was  made  a  cooperative 
corporation,  with  separation  of  religious  and  eco- 
nomic administration  The  villages  with  their  un- 
pamted,  grapevine-covered  houses  have  long  been 
famous  for  the  products  of  their  woolen  mil  la, 
woodworking  shops,  and  fertile  farms  See  B  M 
Hhamhaugh,  Amana  That  Was  and  Amana  That  It 
(1932) 

Am*-ao-ha&hidate:  see  MIYAZIT,  Japan. 

Ama&ullah  (amunoo'lu),  1892-,  emir  (1919-26)  and 
king  (1926-29)  of  Afghanistan,  commonly  called 
Amanullah  Khan  He  was  hostile  to  the  British  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  and  invaded  India,  but 
no  reatly  senous  fighting  had  occurred  before  the 
Treaty  of  Rawalpindi  wan  signed  (1919)  British 
influence  was  strong,  and  the  emir  after  a  totir  of 
Europe  attempted  a  strong  program  of  Westernisa- 
tion in  Afghanistan  He  act  oraphshed  much,  but 
his  fanatical  Moslem  subjects  rose  against  his  re- 
forms, and  he  had  to  flee  m  1929  In  the  Second 
World  War  he  made  tentative  gestures  toward  re- 
covering his  throne  with  German  help  in  1941 

Amapala  (amapa'h'i),  town  (pop  2,809),  on  TIORB 
ISLAND,  S  Honduras,  a  small  port  on  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca  It  is  the  chief  Pacific-  port  of  the  country 
Products  must  be  transshipped  by  launch  to  and 
from  SAN  LORENZO 

amaranth  (am'-)  [Gr  , -unfading],  any  of  a  number 
of  species  of  the  widely  distributed  genus  Amaran- 
thua,  annual  plants  growing  wild,  as  weeds,  or 
cultivated  for  their  colorful  foliage  and  conspicuous 
heads  of  chaffy  flowers,  which  are  usually  red  and 
m  tasselhke  or  short,  thick  spikes  The  amaranth 
has  long  been  a  poetic  symbol  for  immortality, 
being  used  by  the  Greeks  to  wreathe  their  idols 
and  decorate  their  tombs  Some  of  the  weed  species 
are  known  as  green  amaranth,  pigweed,  and 
TUMBLBWBBD  The  better-known  garden  kinds  are 
love-lies-bleeding  or  tassel  flower,  Joseph Vcoat, 
and  prince 's-feather  Tender  shoots  of  the  amaranth 
are  used  as  potherbs  in  Mexico  and  the  Orient,  and 
the  seeds  were  ground  into  a  meal  m  ancient  Mex- 
ico The  COCKSCOMB  and  GLOBE  AMARANTH  are 
related  to  the  amaranths 

Amarapnra  (u*marap67>'ra),  town  (pop  8,264),  cen- 
tral Burma,  on  the  Irrawaddy  nver  A  silk-weav- 
mg  renter,  it  was  twice  (1783-1823,  1837-60)  capi- 
tal of  Burma  It  was  finally  replaced  by  Mandalay 
Its  great  temples  and  fortifications  are  now  in  ruin 

Amaravab  (fl'murdvti'te),  ruined  town,  NE  Madras 
prov  ,  India  It  was  the  capital  (c  100  B  C  -A.D 
c  225)  of  the  Buddhist  Andhra  kingdom 

Amariah  (am'url'o)  (Heb, -whom  God  promised] 
1  High  pnest,  son  of  Meraioth.  1  Chron  67,52 
Perhaps  he  is  the  same  as  t  and  8  9  High  priest, 
son  of  Aaariah  1  Chron  611  Perhaps  he  is  the 
same  as  1,  8,  and  4  8  Ancestor  of  Ezra  Ezra  7  3 
Perhaps  he  is  the  same  as  1  and  2  4  High  priest 
under  Jehoehaphat  2  Chron  1911  Perhaps  he  is 
the  same  as  *  9  Levite  1  Cbrott  29  19;  24  23  6, 
7  Contemporaries  of  E«ra,  perhaps  the  same  person 
Esra  1042,  Neh.  11  4  8  A  priestly  family  2 
Chron.  31  16,  Neh  103;  12  2,13.  sWlMMKR  1  and 


IVRI  1.    •  AatMtor  of  the  prophet  Zephaniah. 

AaufiW  <amiirfl'o,"ril'a),  city  (pop.  51,686),  oo 
seat  of  Potter  co.,  extreme  N  Texas.  The  metrop- 
olis of  the  Panhandle,  it  is  a  prosperous  city  with 
tall  buildings  and  green-treed  streets  in  the  midst 
of  treeless  plains  that  are  swept  by  summer  dust 
storms  and  winter  bhisards  The  spot  was  known 
to  Indians,  buffalo  hunters,  and  cowboys  before  the 
railroad  came  in  1887  The  first  huddle  of  buffalo- 
hide  shelters  was  succeeded  by  a  noisy  cow  town, 
which  in  the  20th  cent  became  a  market  for  wheat 
farms  and,  after  the  discovery  of  natural  gas  and 
oil,  mushroomed  into  an  industrial  city.  Amanllo 
packs  meat,  mills  flour,  smelts  sine,  makes  oil-field 
supplies  and  agricultural  implements,  and  processes 
farm  and  dairy  products  It  is  the  nucleus  of  a 
highly  developed  region,  in  near-by  communities 
are  many  industrial  establishments,  including  a 
helium  plant  It  has  a  junior  college,  a  veterans' 
hospital  and  other  hospitals,  supports  a  symphony 
orchestra,  and  has  an  annual  music  festival 

amaryllis  (am"uru"Xs)  [from  the  name  of  a  shepherd- 
ess in  pastorals,  e  g  ,  those  of  Theocritus,  Vergil, 
and  Ovid],  name  commonly  used  for  bulbous  liry- 
hke  plants  of  several  genera  (particularly  //ip- 
pecutrum,  Sprefutlw,  and  Lycorui),  all  of  these  are 
related  to  the  genus  Amaryllis,  which  has  a  single 
species  sometimes  called  belladonna  lily.  This,  the 
true  amaryllis  (Amaryllis  belladonna),  is  a  South 
African  plant  cultivated  for  its  showy  and  fragrant 
flowers,  commonly  rose  red  in  color  The  best 
known  of  the  plants  called  amaryllis  belong  to  the 
genus  Hippeastrum,  these  have  heavy  stalks  topped 
by  a  cluster  of  lilyhke  flowers  of  various  colors  from 
whi  te  to  orange  and  red  They  are  native  to  tropi  cal 
America  and  are  popular  elsewhere  as  house  and 
greenhouse  plants  or  in  warm  regions  as  garden 
plants  One  species  is  called  Barbados  lily 

Amasa  (am'uso,  nma'su)  [Heb  ,  =  burden)  1  Cousin 
of  Absalom,  with  whom  he  revolted  Later  ho 
became  David's  commander  in  chief,  he  was  mur- 
dered by  Joab  2  Sam  17  26,  19  13,  204-13;  1 
Kings  2  6  J  Ephraimite  chief  2  Chron  28  12 

Amasai  (amas'al,  ama'-)  [Heb ,- burdensome]  1 
Chief  of  the  deserters  from  Saul  to  David  1  Chron 
1218  *  Priest  1  Chron  1624  $  Levite  1  Chron 
625,36  4  Levite  contemporary  with  Hezekiah 
2  Chron  29  12 

Amashai  (uma'shftl),  priest  contemporary  with  Ne- 
hemiah  Neh  11  13  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as 
MAABIAI 

Amaaiah  (am"usl'u)  [Heb  ,-whom  God  bears],  cap- 
tain in  Jeboshaphat  s  army  2  Chron  17  16 

Attaais  I  (uma'sls),  d  c  1567  B  C  ,  king  of  ancient 
Egypt  (<•  1580-r  1667  B  C  )  the  founder  of  tho 
XVIII  dynasty,  he  drove  out  the  Hyksos  The 
name  also  appears  as  Ahmose 

Am**!*  II,  d  626  B  C  ,  king  of  ancient  Kgypt  (M»- 
526  B  C  ) .  of  the  XXVI  dynasty  In  a  military  re- 
volt he  dethroned  APRIES  He  erected  temples  and 
other  buildings  at  Memphis  and  Sals  He  cn- 
couraged  Greek  men  hants  and  artisans  to  settle  at 
Naucratw  His  revision  of  the  laws  is  said  to  have 
mflueiH  ed  the  laws  of  Solon  He  had  alliances  with 
Greek  leaders  and  maintained  himself  partly  with 
Greek  mercenaries  He  died  just  before  the  Persian 
invasion  under  CAMBYSES  The  name  also  appears 
as  Ahmose  II 

Amateis,  Lotus  (ftmata'es),  1866-1913,  Italian  sculp- 
tor, trained  at  the  Royal  Academy,  Turin  He 
moved  to  the  United  States  in  1884,  was  natural- 
ised, and  later  opened  a  studio  m  Washington, 
D  C  ,  where  he  executed  the  bronze  doors  of  the 
Capitol  and  painted  numerous  portiaits  He  es- 
tablished the  School  of  Architecture  and  Fine  Arts 
of  George  Washington  Umv  The  Alamo  monu- 
ment in  Austin,  Texas,  the  military  memorial  m 
Galveston,  Texas,  and  El  Caney,  a  Pan-American 
Exposition  group,  are  outstanding  achievements 

amateur  The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the 
United  State*  declares  that  "an  amateur  sportsman 
is  one  who  engages  in  sports  solely  for  the  pleasure 
and  physical,  mental,  or  social  benefits  he  derives 
therefrom  "  A  professional  athlete,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  paid  Definitions  and  rules  governing 
amateurs  differ  from  country  to  country  Baseball, 
football,  rowing,  tennis,  and  golf  are  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the 
United  States,  each  of  these  sports  having  a  gov- 
erning body  of  its  own  Intert  ollegiate  sports  are 
theoretically  open  only  to  amateurs,  and  present- 
day  "athletic  scholarships"  and  other  forms  of  ath- 
letic subsidies  are  considered  by  many  educators 
and  students  a  violation  of  the  amateur  spirit  For 
international  athletic  meets,  such  as  the  Olympic 
games,  each  contestant  must  be  certified  as  an 
amateur  by  the  authorized  athletic  organization  of 
his  country 

Amati  (ftma'te),  family  of  violinmakers  of  Cremona, 
Italy  The  founder  of  the  Cremonese  school  was 
Andrea  Amati  (andra'a)  (fl.  1635-80),  whose  violins 
date  from  c  1664  His  labels  bore  the  name  Araa- 
dus  His  sons  were  Antonio  Amati  (nntd'nyd)  and 
Gerommo  or  Girolamo  Amati  (jftro'nemo,  jfirO'- 
lamd) ,  who  worked  together  and  followed  in  general 
the  patterns  of  their  father  in  making  small  violins 
of  graceful  shape  and  sweet  but  not  very  powerful 
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tone,  Niccold  Amati  (nSk-k6loO  (1590-1684),  son 
of  Geronimo,  brought  the  Amati  violin  to  its  height 
after  e  1645.  Although  he  atill  used  the  family's 
designs,  he  usually  made  larger  instruments,  of 
more  powerful  tone      Antonio  STRADIVARI  and 
Andrea  Guarneri  were  pupils  of  Niccold    Niocold's 
son,  Geronimo  (1649-1740),  was  the  last  of  has  line 
to  achieve  distinction    The  Latin  forms  of  the  flrst 
names,  Andreas,  Antonius,  Hieronymus,  and  Nioo- 
laus,  were  generally  used  on  the  labels,  and  the 
family  name  was  sometimes  Latinized  as  Amatua 
Amato,  Gioranni  Antonio  d'   (j6van'n6  ftnt6'nyO 
dama'tfl),  1476-1556,  Neapolitan  painter,  called  II 
Vecchio  (the  elder]  He  imitated  the  style  of  Pietro 
Perugino    Paintings  by  him  are  in  the  churches  at 
Naples,  among  them  the  Holy  Family  in  a  chapel 
of  San  Domintco  Mageiore 
Amaury.  For  persons  thus  named,  see  AMALRIC 
Imtziah    (am'nzl'u)     (Heb , -strength    of    God] 
1  Died  c  775  B  C  ,  king  of  Judah  (c  802-c  775 
B  C  ) ,  son  and  successor  of  Jehoash  of  Judah    The 
two  incidents  of  his  reign  were  the  conquest  of 
Edom,  including  the  capture  of  Petra,  and  an  un- 
provoked attack  by  Amaziah  on  King  Jehoash  of 
Israel     Jehoash  took  Amaziah  prisoner,  entered 
Jerusalem,  and  sacked  the  Temple    Amaziah  died 
at  Lacmsh  .assassinated,  and  his  son  Uzziah  suc- 
ceeded   2  Kings  14;  2  Chron    25    S   Simeonite 
1  Chron   4  34    3  Levite.  1  Chron   6  45    4  Priest 
at  Bethel,  Amos's  enemy    Amos  7  10-15 
Amazon  (a'mutfin),  in  Greek  legend,  one  of  a  tribe 
of  women  who  allowed  no  men  in  their  country  (in 
Asia  Minor)  and  spent  their  time  in  hunting  and 
warfare  Bellerophon  once  fought  with  them    One 
of  the  12  labors  of  HKRCUMES  was  to  steal  the  girdle 
of  their  queen,   HIPPOIYTE     According  to   one 
legend,  THKSEUS  married  Hippolyte,  according  to 
another,  her  sister  ANTTOPE    In  the  TROJAN  WAR 
the  Amazons  fought  against  the  Greeks,  and  their 
leader,  PENTHESILKA,  was  killed  bv  Achilles 
Amazon,  Port  Amazonas  (amuzS'nCish),  river  rising 
in  the  Andes  of  Peni  in  the  sources  of  two  major 
headstreams,  the  Marafl6n  (generally  considered 
part  of  the  Amazon  proper)  and  the  longer  Uc  VYAI  i 
It  flows  across  the  whole  of  Brazil  to  the  Atlantic 
The  Amazon  is  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  the 
world  and  carries  more  water  than  any  other  river 
Its  length,  with  the  Marafi6n,  is  more  than  3,000 
mi  ,  with  the  Uea\ah  instead,  it  is  nearly  4,000  mi 
The  gradient  of  the  river  is  very  low     Manaus, 
1,000  mi    upstream,  is  only  <  100  ft    higher  than 
Belem  near  the  mouth  and  is  an  ocean  port,  ships 
with  a  draft  of  14  ft  can  reach  IQUITOB,  Peru,  more 
than  2,000  mi   from  the  sea     The  drainage  basin 
is  enormous,  covering  not  only  most  of  N  Brazil 
but  also  parts  of  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Colombia, 
and  Venezuela    In  the  lowlands  stretching  E  from 
the  Andes  is  the  largest  ram  forest  in  the  world— a 
hot,  wet,  green  land  with  the  annual  rainfall  in  spots 
of  the  upper  and  lower  regions  exceeding  100  in 
The  beginning  of  the  river  as  the  Marafi6n  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  cold  heights  of  the  Andes  not  far  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean     It  flows  north  before  turning 
east  and  coming  down  from  the  mountains  to  join 
the  Ucayah  and  form  the  Amazon  proper  (which  is, 
however,  occasionally  called  the  SohmOcs  from  the 
Brazilian  border  to  the  junction  with  the  Rio  NB- 
ORO)     The  NAPO  comes  in  from  the  north  before 
the  Amazon  flows  eastward  out  of  the  jungle  forests 
of  Peru  into  the  jungle  forests  of  Brazil    Before  it 
reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Negro,  the  Amazon  ro- 
reives  the  PUTUMAYO  or  Iga  and  the  Caqueta  or 
Japura  from  the  north  and  the  JimuA  and  the 
PTJRUS  (which  has  a  remote  but  famous  tributary, 
the  ACRE)  from  the  south    On  the  large  Negro  just 
before  its  junction  with  the  Amazon  is  MANAUS, 
metropolis  of  the  region  and  capital  of  the  state  of 
Amazonas,  and  below  that  the  MADEIRA  pours  m 
the  waters  collected  over  the  large  Madeira-Ma- 
more  drainage  basin  to  the  south     Between  the 
Madeira  and  another  large  southern  tributary,  the 
Xmotf,  the  flood  plains  narrow  as  highlands  on 
both  sides  approach  the  Amazon    From  the  south 
cornea  the  T.APAj6s  to  empty  m  this  stretch  of  the 
Amazon     Below  the  Xuigu  the  river  reaches  its 
delta,  with  many  islands  formed  by  alluvial  deposit 
and  submergence  of  the  land    Around  the  largest 
of  these,  MARAJ<5,  the  nver  splits  into  two  largo 
streams     Of  these  the  northern  threads  its  way 
around  many  islands,  the  southern,  called  the  Para 
river,  receives  the  TOCANTINS  and  has  the  important 
port  of  BEL£M.  The  immense  discharge  of  the  Ama- 
zon is  visible  far  out  to  sea    It  was  probably  first 
seen  in  1500  by  Vicente  Yaflez  Pmz6n,  who  ex- 
plored the  lower  part     Real  exploration  of  the 
river  came  with  the  voyage  of  Francisco  do  OREiy 
LAWA  down  the  Napo  in   1540-41,  his  fanciful 
stones  of  female  warriors  gave  the  river  its  name 
Not  long  afterward  Pedro  de  Urstia  began  (1559) 
the  expedition  that  ended  with  the  baleful  melo- 
dramatics  of  Lope  de  AGUIRRB    Nearly  a  century 
later  Pedro  TKIXEIRA  led  the  voyage  upstream 
(1637-39)  that  really  opened  the  Amaaon  to  world 
knowledge    The  valley  was  largely  left  to  its  sparse 
Indian  inhabitants  (mostly  groups  of  the  Guaranl- 
Tupi  linguistic  stock  and  meager  material  culture), 
and  it  is  for  the  most  part  still  left  to  them  today. 
Steamship  service  was  regularly  established  on  the 
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river  in  the  1850s,  and  settlements  were  made  (such 
as  that  of  Confederate  veterans  from  the  United 
States  at  Santarem),  but  except  for  the  region 
around  the  mouth,  which  was  settled  early,  the 
valley  has  not  been  much  exploited  The  wild-rub- 
ber boom  on  the  upper  Amazon  in  the  late  19th 
and  early  20th  cent  reached  its  peak  in  1912  but 
soon  fell  off,  for  Brazil  could  not  compete  with  the 
newly  developed  rubber  plantations  in  the  Far 
East.  Rubber  is  still  obtained  m  quantity  from  the 
rubber  trees  and  there  was  a  mild  boom  m  the 
Second  World  War  The  factories  of  Sao  Paulo  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro  are  now  supplied  with  native  rub- 
ber Cacao,  native  to  the  Amazon  valley,  is  still 
grown  in  small  quantities  The  selvas  [tropical 
forests)  yield  some  exotn  woods,  copaiba  (used  for 
Pharmaceuticals  and  varnish),  and  other  products 
Japanese  settlers  were  largely  responsible  for  build- 
ing up  jute  production  The  huge  Brazilian  region, 
mostly  comprised  in  PARA  and  in  the  huge  Ama- 
zonas state  (614,913  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop  438,008, 
1949  estimated  pop  511,393),  is  largely  unde- 
veloped The  Brazilian  government  in  the  1940s 
undertook  plans  of  development,  setting  aside 
money  expressly  for  its  exploitation  The  establish- 
ment of  a  health  service  (chiefly  by  launch)  m  the 
Second  World  War  is  a  promise  of  future  prepare 
tion  for  settlement  See  C  R  Markham,  ed , 
Expeditions  into  the  Vallry  of  the  Amazons  (1859)  ; 
H  W  Baton,  The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazons 
(1910),  H  M  Toinhnson,  The  Sea  and  the  Jungle 
(1928),  Jose  Toribio  Medina,  The  Discovery  of  the 
Amazon  (Rng  tr  ,  1936) 

Ambarvalia  (amburval'yu),  m  Roman  religion, 
yearly  procession  around  the  fields,  held  on  May  29, 
accompanied  by  prayers  to  Ceres  for  fertility. 
There  are  similar  Christian  observances,  e  g  ,  the 
ROGATION  DAYS 

ambassador*  see  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE 

Ambato  (amba'tS),  city  (1944  estimated  pop. 
21,692),  central  Ecuador,  in  a  high  Andean  basin. 
Ambato  is  a  rail  and  highway  commercial  center 
The  region's  porous  volcanic  soil  limits  agriculture, 
but  some  sugar,  grains,  fruits,  cochineal,  cotton, 
and  hides  are  produced  Near  Ambato  m  1821  the 
patriot  Antonio  Jos£  de  SWHE,  at  first  defeated  by 
Spanish  royalists,  later  won  over  them  after  re- 
ceiving help  from  Jos6  de  San  Martin  This  vic- 
tory led  to  the  decisive  battle  of  PICHINCHA  Near 
the  epicenter  of  the  disastrous  earthquake  which 
struck  central  Ecuador  m  1949,  Amhato  was  al- 
most destrov  ed 

amber  [Arabic],  fossil  resin  exuded  m  past  geologic 
time  by  coniferous  trees  now  extinct  It  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  beada,  amulets,  mouthpieces, 
cigar  and  cigarette  holders,  pipes,  and  other  small 
ornamental  objects  Its  chief  chemical  constituents 
are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  varying  pro- 
portions, because  of  the  content  of  sxiccmic  acid  in 
Baltic  amber  it  is  often  called  succinite  An  essen- 
tial oil  (amber  oil)  is  obtained  from  amber  When 
rubbed  with  a  cloth,  amber  becomes  charged  with 
static  electricity  The  chief  source  of  the  world's 
amber  is  the  Baltic  coast  of  Germany,  Lithuania, 
and  Latvia,  millions  of  pounds  have  been  taken 
from  the  mine  at  Palmrncken  (in  former  East 
Prussia)  Some  is  found  off  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and 
England  The  normal  color  is  dark  yellow  to 
brown  The  best  amber  is  transparent,  but  some 
varieties  are  cloudy  Bubbles  of  air,  leaves,  bits  of 
wood,  and  insects  arc  frequent  inclusions,  the  in- 
sects sometimes  being  extinct  species  new  to  sci- 
ence Amber  was  known  m  the  Bronze  Age  and 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  used  it  extensively 
in  jewelry  Thales  was  familiar  with  its  electrical 
properties,  and  Pliny  recounts  several  instances  of 
its  artistic  uses  It  is  connected  with  many  super- 
stitions and  is  believed  to  be  a  preventive  of  disease 
and  ill  luck. 

Amberg  (am'bfrk),  city  (pop  36795),  Upper  Pal- 
atinate, central  Bavaria,  on  the  Vils  river  Pre- 
cision instruments  are  manufactured  Until  1810 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  The 
Gothic  Church  of  St  Martin  and  a  15th-century 
town  hall  are  its  outstanding  buildings  Near  Am- 
berg there  are  large  iron  mines  known  since  the 
Middle  Ages  Here  m  1796  Archduke  Charles  of 
Austria  defeated  the  French  under  Jourdan 

Amberger,  Christoph  (krls'tdf  iim'bSrgur),  c  1500- 
1662',  German  painter  He  is  particularly  noted 
for  his  fine  portraits,  such  as  those  of  Charles  V  and 
Sebastian  Munster.  He  made  a  number  of  religious 
paintings  for  the  churches  of  Augsburg  His  por- 
traits have  sometimes  been  confused  with  Hol- 
bein's The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  has  two 

amber  gns  (anaTjurgrPs),  waxhke,  fatty  sub- 
stance originating  pathologically  in  the  digestive 
tract  of  the  sperm  whale  It  is  found  m  the  seas  of 
tropical  regions  floating  on  the  surface  in  yellow, 
gray,  black,  or  variegated  masses  It  n  soluble  m 
alcohol  and  of  great  value  as  a  fixative  m  perfumes 
Its  active  principle  is  arabram 

Ambionx  (ambt'uriks),  fl.  54  B.C  ,  Gallic  chieftain 
of  the  Eburones  (in  what  is  now  central  Belgium) 
Ho  had  been  favorably  treated  by  the  Romans, 
but  he  joined  another  tribe  in  attacking  Julius 
Caesar's  legates.  When  he  heard  of  Caesar's 
approach,  he  fled  across  the  Rhine 


AMBROSE,  SAINT 

Ambler,  borough  (pop  3,953),  SE  Pa  ,  near  Phila- 
delphia, inc  1888  Asbestos,  boilers,  and  chemicals 
are  manufactured  here  It  has  a  school  of  horti- 
culture for  women 

Ambleside,  village,  Westmorland,  England,  in  the 
Rothay  valley  near  the  head  of  Wmdermere  It  is 
a  tourist  center  for  the  Lake  District  The  parish 
church,  built  by  Sir  George  Gilbert  Hcott  in  1854, 
contains  a  stained-glass  window  contributed  by 
English  and  American  admirers  of  Wordsworth 
At  near-by  Waterhead  is  a  Roman  camp  with  two 
forts  one  of  which  is  excavated  and  preserved 
Amboma  (amboi'nu),  Malay  Ambon,  island  (314  sq 
mi  ,  pop  66,821),  East  Indonesia,  one  of  the  Mo- 
luccas In  the  Banda  Sea  SW  of  Ceram,  it  is  32  mi 
long  and  10  mi  wide,  with  a  generally  rugged  ter- 
rain Discovered  in  1 61 2  by  the  Portuguese,  it  was 
taken  m  1600  bv  the  Dutch  and  was  temporarily 
under  British  rule  during  two  periods  (1796-1802, 
1810-17)  The  fertile  island  produces  nutmeg, 
cloves,  nee,  and  sugar  The  natives  in  the  south 
were  Christianized  by  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch; 
those  in  the  north  are  Mohammedans  The  chief 
town,  also  culled  Amboma  (pop  17,334),  is  a  port 
(exporting  copra  and  spices)  and  the  site  of  an 
airport  Early  in  the  Second  World  War  the  port 
was  an  important  Allied  uaval  base,  which  fell  to 
the  Japanese  in  Feb  ,  1942  The  name  is  sometimes 
spelled  Amboyna 

Ambolse,  Georges  d'  (zh6rzh'  dabwaz').  1460-1610, 
French  statesman,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church 
Ho  became  archbishop  of  Rouen  in  1493  In  1498, 
as  the  most  intimate  friend  of  the  new  King,  Louis 
XII,  he  became  chief  mmistei  Subsequently  he 
was  appointed  cardinal  and  papal  legate  m  France 
He  devoted  himself  primarily  to  the  furtherance  of 
Louis's  ambitions  in  Italy  and  was  lieutenant  gen- 
eral in  Italy  at  the  conquest  of  Milan  (1600)  His 
ambitions  foi  the  papal  crown  were  disappointed 
by  the  election  of  Pius  III  (1503),  but  Julius  II 
designated  him  (1503)  papal  legate  in  France  for 
life  He  negotiated  the  abortive  treaties  of  Blois 
(1504)  and  helped  form  the  League  of  CAMBRAI 
(1508)  His  domestic  administration  was  benefi- 
cent, by  his  patronage  of  artists  and  writers,  he 
contributed,  more  than  any  other  figure  of  hia  time, 
to  the  promotion  of  the  Renaissance  m  France 

Amboise  (ftbwaz'),  town  (pop  4,224),  ludre-et- 
Loire  dept  ,  NW  central  France,  on  the  Loire  K  of 
Tours  Its  celebrated  castle,  mostly  in  late  Gothic 
stvle  with  Renaissance  additions,  overlooks  the 
town  from  a  rocky  height  It  was  a  royal  residence 
from  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII  (who  was  born  and 
died  here)  to  that  of  Francis  II  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
who  presumably  worked  on  it,  is  buried  in  its 
thapel  Amboise  castle  served  repeatedly  as  a 
prison  The  town  has  many  handsome  Renais- 
sance buildings 

Amboise,  conspiracy  of,  also  known  as  the  Tumult 
of  Amboise,  1560,  plot  of  the  Fiench  Huguenots 
and  other  enemies  of  Charles  and  Francois  de 
GUISE  It  was  possibly  supported  bv  Elisabeth  of 
England  and  bv  Calvin  in  Geneva  The  plan,  pre- 
sumably worked  out  by  Louis  1  de  COND£,  pro- 
vided for  a  march,  led  by  Godefroi  de  la  Renaudie, 
a  nobleman  from  Limousin,  on  the  castle  of  Am- 
boise, the  abduction  of  King  FRANCIS  II,  and  the 
arrest  of  the  duke  and  the  cardinal  Cardinal  de 
Guise  was*  forewarned,  and  the  rebels,  beaten  before 
they  had  united  their  forces,  were  ruthlessly  massa- 
cred For  weeks  the  bodies  of  hundreds  of  con- 
spirators were  hanging  from  the  castle  and  from 
every  tree  in  the  vicinity  The  Huguenots  were 
enraged,  to  appease  them  Catherine  de'  Medici 
used  her  power  to  appoint  the  moderate  Michel 
de  1'Hdpital  chancellor  His  first  act  was  to  bring 
about  the  Edict  of  Romorantm  (1660),  which 
halted  Protestant  persecution  until  the  outbreak 
(1562)  of  the  Wars  of  Religion 

Amboy  (am'boi),  city  (pop  1,986),  N  III ,  8  of 
Rockford,  m  a  farm  area,  mo  1857 

Amboyna,  Indonesia  see  AMBOINA 

Ambracia  (ambra'shu),  Latin  Aracthus,  city  of  an- 
cient Greece,  in  Eyirus.  on  the  Aracthus  river  and 
near  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  an  inlet  of  the  Ionian 
Sea  Founded  (7th  cent  B  C )  by  Corinthian 
colonists,  it  was  ceded  (294  B  C  )  by  Macedon  to 
Pyrrhus,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  Epirus  It 
was  conquered  by  Rome  in  189  B  C  It  ia  the 
modern  Greek  town  of  Arta  (pop  9,441),  an 
agricultural  trading  center 

Ambridge,  borough  (pop  18,9b8),  W  Pa,  on  the 
Ohio  and  NW  of  Pittsburgh  near  Ahquippa  It  has 
a  large  structural  steel  plant  and  manufactures 
metal  pioducts  and  electrical  machinery  Members 
of  tho  HARMONY  SOCIETY  established  here  the 
communistic  settlement  Economy  (1826-1906) 
Some  of  the  old  buildings  remain 

Ambrogio  Stefan!  da  Fossano   see  BOROOGNONB 

Ambrose,  Saint  (am'broz),  3397-397,  bishop  of 
Milan,  Doctor  of  the  Church,  b  Trier,  of  Christian 
parents  Educated  at  Home  in  the  classics  and  in 
law,  ho  became  (c  370)  governor  of  Liguria  and 
Aemiha  and  was  much  loved  for  his  justice  and  hu 
concern  for  tho  people.  Popular  demand  caused 
his  appointment  (371)  as  bishop,  though  he  was 
reluctant  and  lacked  religious  training.  He  became 
at  once  an  ardent  student  of  religious  matters  and 
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a  pillar  of  the  Catholics.  Though  Ariamsm  was  at  the  second  cataract  fixed  by  Sesostns  III  in  the 
supported  by  VALENTINIAN  II,  he  fought  it,  and  Middle  Kingdom  He  invaded  Syria  as  far  as  the 
after  he  had  persuaded  GBATIAN  to  outlaw  (379)  all  Euphrates  Hie  successor,  THUTMOSE  I,  was  not 
heresy,  Ananism  disappeared  from  the  West.  St  his  sou  Amenhotep  II  or  Amenophis  II,  son  and 
Ambrose,  a  great  spiritual  administrator,  insisted  successor  of  THUTMOSE  III,  succeeded  (1448  B  C  ) 
upon  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Church  even  as  coregeut  and  later  ruled  for  26  years  alone 
over  the  emperor,  and  he  anticipated  Canossa  when  Young  and  vigorous,  he  put  down  a  revolt  m 
he  forced  THEODOSIUS  I  to  do  penance  for  the  mas-  Syria  and  maintained  his  father's  conquests  He 
sacro  at  Salonica  Ambrose's  preaching  spurred  built  extensively,  especially  at  Karnak  On  his 

the  conversion  of  bt    Augustine     His  writings,       ' 

based  on  the  Scriptures  and  the  creed,  were  en- 
hanced by  wide  knowledge  of  classical  and  patristic 
writings  Among  the  works  of  St  Ambrose  trans- 
lated m  A  Select  Library  of  Nicene  and  Po»t- 
Nicene  Fathers  are  On  the  Duties  of  the  Clergy  (De 
officiiamtnistrorum),  which  shows  the  influence  of 
Cicero's  ethics,  and  On  the  Chrutian  Faith  (De 
fide),  which  was  written  at  Gratian's  request 
Among  his  untranslated  works  is  the  Hexaemeron, 
this  uses  the  allegoric  al  method  of  biblical  exegesis 
which  was  developed  by  Philo,  Ongon,  and  St 
Basil  and  which  also  reflects  the  mysticism  of  St 
Ambrose  His  name  is  attached  to  the  type  of 
PLAIN  BONO  called  Ambrosian  chant  About  386  ho 
introduced  the  practice  of  having  the  congrega- 


death  (c  1420  B  C  )  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
THUTMOSE  IV  Amenhotep  HI  or  Amenophis  III 
succeeded  his  father,  Thutmose  IV,  c  1411  BC 
His  reign  (until  c  1375  B  C  )  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  decline  of  the  XVIII  dynasty  It  is  the  age 
of  greatest  Egyptian  splendor,  he  enjoyed  peace 
in  his  Asiatic  empire  (m  spite  of  incursions  by 
Bedouins  and  Hittites)  and  invaded  Nubia  once 
only  The  accounts  of  royal  celebrations  and 
games  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom 
enn<  hed  and  softened  by  the  tribute  of  the  known 
world  This  is  the  period  of  the  greatest  elabora- 
tion in  Egyptian  architecture  and  sculpture  Amen- 
hotep III  bui" 


His 


___    -Jilt  especially  at  Luxor  and  Karnak 
ife,  Tn ,  was  given  an  unprecedented  position 
[ueen  consort  and  exerted  much  influence  over 


„._  ,. _.  „          .,__„__„.        _  que< 

turn  sing  liturgical  hymns  and  antiphonal  psalms      her  husband  and  his  son  and  successor,  IKHNATON 
in  the  diocese  of  Milan    His  hymns,  written  in  the    Amenia   (umc?'ncu),   unincorporated   village    (pop 


iambic  dimeter  that  became  standard  ui  Western 
hymnodv,  were  more  singable  and  more  popular 
than  those  of  St  Hilary  of  Poitiers  Of  the  extant 
"Ambrosian"  hymns,  only  six  are  definitely  his 
Feast  Dec  7  See  E  K  Rand,  Founders  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (1928) ,  biography  by  F.  H  Dudden 
(1935) 


1,052),  SE  N  Y  ,  NEof  Poughkeepsie  near  the  Conn 
line,  in  a  farm  and  resort  region  Thomas  Lake 
HARRIS  had  his  Brotherhood  of  the  New  Life  set- 
tlement in  Amenia  (18t>3  67)  J  E  Spmgarn  lived 
hero  at  his  estate,  "Troutbeck,"  and  owned  the 
local  newspaper  from  1911  to  1926 
Amenophis  see  AMENHOTEP 


ambrosia  (ambro'zhu) ,  in  Greek  religion,  food  with  America  (for  Amerigo  VESPUCCI],  the  lauds  of  the 

which  the  Olympian  gods  preserved  their  iinrnor-  Western    Hemisphere — North    America,    Central 

tality     It  was  accompanied  by  the  drink  called  America  (sometimes  Middle  America),  and  South 

nectar,  wine  of  the  gods  Ainont  a     In  English,  America  and  American  are 

Ambroiian  Library,  founded  c  1609  m  Milan  by  frequently  used  to  refer  only  to  the  United  States. 

Cardinal  Fedengo  Borromeo    It  is  one  of  the  car-  Martin  WALDSEEMCI  LEU  first  used  the  name 

hest  public  hbiancs,  being  open  to  citizens  and  America,  pati  lotic  hymn  of  the  United  States  begm- 

strangers    It  is  especially  rich  in  eaily  Crock  and  nmg,  "My  country, 'tis  of  thee  "   The  words  were 

* -       .--.  written  m  1832  by  Samuel  Francis  Smith  while  he 


Latin  texts  (e  g  ,  Homer  and  Vergil)  and  incunab- 
ula and  has  a  good  collection  of  paintings 

ambulatory  (am'bQldt6r*e)  [Latin,  =place  to  walk], 
commonly  the  aisle  passing  around  the  choir  of  a 
church  and  behind  the  altar  The  teim  also  refers 
to  the  covered  walk  or  passageway  in  a  cloister 
and  to  the  narrow  passageway  in  a  classic  peripteral 
temple  which  conies  between  the  low  of  columns 
and  the  wall  of  the  cella  or  naos 

Amchitka  (amchlt'ku),  island,  40  mi  long,  off  W 
Alaska,  one  of  the  Ai  EUIIAN  ISLANDS  A  U  S  air 
base  was  established  here  in  the  Second  Woild  War 

Amecameca  (ama*kaimVka),  town  (pop  7,573), 
Mexico  state,  SE  of  Mexico  city  It  is  the  staitmg 
point  for  ascents  of  POPOCATEPETL  and  IXTAC!- 
HUATL  Here  on  the  Sacro  Monte  ii>  a  shrine  to 
which  crowds  of  people  make  a  pilgrimage  every 
Ash  Wednesda> . 

amendment,  m  law,  alteration  of  the  provisions  of 
a  legal  document  The  term  usually  refers  to  the 
alteration  ol  a  STATUTE  or  a  CONSTITUTION,  but  it 
is  also  applied  m  PARLIAMENTARY  LAW  to  pro  posed 
changes  of  a  bill  or  motion  under  consideration  and 
in  judicial  PHOCEDUHE  to  the  correction  of  errors 
A  statute  may  be  amended  by  the  passage  of  an 
act  which  is  identified  specifically  as  an  amend- 
ment or  whu  h  renders  some  previous  statutory 
provision  nugatory  Written  constitutions,  how- 
over,  for  the  most  part  must  bo  amended  by  an 
exactly  prescribed  procedure  The  CONSTITUTION 
or  THIS.  UNITJMJ  STVTES,  as  provided  m  Article  5, 
may  bo  amended  when  two  thirds  of  each  houne  of 
Congress  approves  a  pioposed  amendment  and 
three  fourths  of  the  states  thereafter  ratify  it  Con- 
gress decides  whether  state  ratification  shall  be  by 
vote  of  the  legislatures  or  by  popularly  elec  ted  con- 
ventions Only  in  the  case  of  the  Twentieth  Amend- 
ment (repeal  of  prohibition)  was  the  convention 
system  used  Many  state  constitutions  (e  g 


.ms  a  theological  student  in  Andover,  Mass  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  account  he  was  asked  by  Lowell 
Mason  to  examine  a  book  of  German  school  songs 
with  the  idea  of  eithei  translating  some  of  them  or 
of  writing  English  words  to  them  There  he  found 
the  tune  (probably  to  the  woids  Heil  dir  %m  Sitger- 
kranz)  which  mspiied  his  poem,  and  only  later  did 
he  discovei  that  he  had  used  the  tune  of  GOD  SAVE 
THE  KING  See  C  A  Browne,  The  Story  of  Our 
National  Ballads  (lev  od  ,  1931) 

Amencan,  ruei  using  in  three  folks  in  N  central 
California,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  near  Lake  Tahoe, 
and  flowing  W  and  SW  into  the  Sacramento  river 
at  Sacramento  Gold  discoveries  m  1848  along  the 
river  and  its  forks>  play  od  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  t  aliforma 

Amencana  (ume'rikfi'nu.-ka'uu.-ka'nu),  defined  as 
all  that  has  been  printed  about  the  Americas, 
printed  in  tho  Americas,  or  wntten  by  Americans, 
but  usually  restricted  to  the  formative  period  m  the 
history  of  the  two  c  ontinents  The  ( 'olumbus  letter 
(1493),  a  two-leaf  newssheet  announcing  to  the 
Spanish  court  the  discovery  of  the  islands  of  the 
Indies,  is  the  earliest  known  printing  about  Amer- 
ica Richard  Hakluyt's  Diners  Voyages  touching  the 
Discoiery  nf  Arnerua  was  published  in  London  m 
1682  Early  \inenc  an  books  were  printed  bv  Juan 
PABLOS,  Stephen  D\\E,  and  William  BRADFORD 
The  John  (  arter  Brown  Library  Providence,  the 
New  Yoik  Public  Library,  the  Newbeiry  Library, 
Chicago,  and  the  Huntmgton  Library,  San  Marino, 
Calif  — all  have  fine  c  ollectionw  of  Americana  Soo 
Isaiah  Thomas,  The  History  of  Printing  in  America 
(1810),  Joseph  Sabm,  Wilberforce  Eames,  and  R 
W  G  Vail,  BMwtheca  Americana  a  Dictionary 
of  Books  Relating  to  America  (29  \ols ,  1868- 
1947),  M  B  Stillwell,  Incunabula  and  Americana 
(1931) 


New   York)    require   that    a    proposed    constitu-    Amencan  Academy  in  Rome,  founded  1894  as  the 


tional  amendment  be  submitted  to  a  referendum 
Amenemhet  I  (a"rnen£m'het,  a"-),  d  1970  BC, 
founder  of  the  XII  dynasty  of  ancient  EGYPT  He 
came  of  a  powerful  family  of  Thebes  and  seized 
(2000  B  C,)  the  kingship  He  centralized  the  gov- 
ernment and  subjected  the  long-powerful  nobles 
(nomarchs)  to  a  virtually  feudal  state  His  son  and 
successor,  SESOBTRIS  I,  was  coregent  fiom  1980 
Amenemhet  II,  d  1903  B  C  ,  son  and  successor  of 
Sesostns  I,  was  coregent  with  his  father  (1938- 
1935  B  C  ),  then  sole  ruler  (1935-1906),  finally  core- 
gent with  lus  son  and  successor,  SESOSTRIS  II  He 
reopened  the  mines  of  Sinai  Amenemhet  III,  d. 
1801  B  C  ,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  SFSOSTKIB 
III,  with  whom  he  had  been  coregent  He  extended 
the  irrigation  system  The  first  Nilonieter  was 


American  School  of  Architecture  m  Rome,  char- 
tered by  New  York  state  1897,  incorporated  under 
its  present  name  by  act  of  Congress  1905  In  1911 
the  charter  was  amended  to  include  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studios  in  Rome  The  academy 
comprises  schools  of  fine  arts  and  classical  studies 
in  Rome  and  the  headquaitcrs  of  the  officers  and 
board  of  trustees  in  New  York  city  It  awards 
annually  to  U  S  citizens  under  30  years  of  age 
competitive  fellowships  bearing  a  yearly  stipend,  a 
travel  allowance,  and  residence  in  Rome  Only 
men  are  eligible  for  the  fine  arts  fellowships,  these 
are  awarded  in  architecture,  painting,  sculpture, 
music,  and  landscape  architecture  C  F  McKim 
was  a  founder  of  tho  academy  and  its  first  presi- 
dent 


established     Thousands  of  acres  in  the  Fayum    American  aloe1  see  AOAVE 

were  reclaimed    Under  his  successor,  Amenemhet    Amencan  architecture.  Each  gioup  of  white  settlers 
of  the  dynasty  do-      in  North  America  brought  with  it  the  building 


IV,  d    1792  B  C  .  the  power 
clmed,  and  his  successor,  a  woman,  Sebenekfrure, 
was  last  of  her  family 

Amenhotep  I  (a'mPnho'tep,  ft"-)  or  Amenophis  I 
(a'mencVfls),  ft  1557  B  C  ,  king  of  the  XVIII  dy- 
nasty of  ancient  Egypt,  successor  to  his  father, 
Amasis  I  His  chief  exploits  were  military  He 
pushed  southward  and  reestablished  the  boundary 


techniques  and  the  prevailing  forms  of  its  home 
country  and  thus  gave  rise  to  different  types  of 
colonial  building  But  in  all  areas  the  differences 
between  American  and  European  conditions  and 
climates,  the  fact  that  available  building  materials 
were  not  those  of  the  home  country,  the  frequent 
lack  of  trained  architects  and  craftsmen,  and  often 


the  poverty  of  the  settlers  produced  rapid  and  pro- 
found change     Thus  m  French  America  stone 
building  was  rare  and  was  often  replaced  by  a  sort 
of  stucco  over  half  timber  or,  m  the  St  Lawrence 
valley,  by  wood,  a  characteristic  low,  rectangular 
plan  with  high  hipped  roofs,  however,  persisted 
Only  in  New  Orleans,  where  the  government  sent 
skilled  architects  and  engineers,  was  anything  pro- 
duced which  approached  the  sophistication  of  the 
home  country    The  comparatively  short  Spanish 
reign  in  Florida  also  produced  highly  complex  struc- 
tures, such  as  the  forts  at  St  Augustine  and  Matan- 
zas,  the  St    Augustine  Cathedral,  and  various 
houses,  but  this  beginning  had  little  enduring  in- 
fluence    In  the  Southwest,  however,  the  Spanish 
impress  was  more  permanent,  there  the  settlers,  al- 
ready inured  to  American  conditions  in  Mexico, 
borrowed  widely  the  Indian  techniques  of  con- 
struction in  small-stone  masonry  and  in  adobe  and 
produced  work  admirably  fitted  to  its  surroundings. 
In  it  the  Mexican  baroque  details  and  church  forms 
appeared  in  a  new  and  simpler  guise,  as  in  the 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California  mis- 
sions   The  Dutch  settling  in  New  Amsterdam  were 
essentially  traders  and,  well  backed  from  Holland, 
rapidly  developed  a  typical   17th-century  Dutch 
village     They   brought  an  adequate  number  of 
craftsmen  with  them,  so  that  their  environment 
was  a  closer  copy  of  the  home  environment  than 
was  true  anywhere  else    But  outside  the  large  cen- 
ters they  modified  their  building  types  The  English 
settlements  were  of  two  basic  types  and  produced 
two  ty  pes  of  building   one,  in  the  South,  based  on 
the  largo  mansion  house  and  plantation  system ,  the 
other,  in  the  North,  based  on  small-scale  individual 
activities  m  farming,  fishing,  lumbering,  and  com- 
merce   In  both  cases  the  settlers  tried  first  to  build 
as  they  had  at  home — manv-gabled  half-timber 
houses  of  late  Gothic  inspiration     In  the  South 
brick  rapidly  superseded  wood  as  the  chief  building 
material,  and  the  growing  classicism  of  English  ar- 
chitect uie  was  almost  immediately  reflected,  as  in 
the  official  buildings  of  Williamsburg    In  the  North 
the  climate  rapidly  forced  the  covering  of  half- 
timber  houses,  the  lowering  of  roof  slopes,  and  the 
simplification  of  plans,  poverty  (except  in  space 
and  natutal  lesources)  prompted  simplicity  of  de- 
tail    In  the  18th  cent ,  growing  prosperity  and 
widening  commerce  brought  a  new  influx  of  well- 
trained  craftsmen,  and  English  architectural  books 
became  me  roasmgly  available    There  was  a  flower- 
ing of  native  c  raftsmen  and  designers  who  adapted 
the  Knghsh  precedent  to  American  conditions  with 
groat  skill    The  result  can  be  seen  especially  well  in 
Charleston  (S  C  ),  Annapolis,  Philadelphia,  Ports- 
mouth (N  H  ),  Newburyport,  Marblchoad,  and  the 
earlier    buildings   of   Salem    (Mass )      The   same 
period  produced  many  churches  in  which  the  cur- 
rent English  types  by  Christopher  Wren  and  James 
Gibbs  received  simple,  but  elegant,  American  inter- 
pretations (e  g  ,  St    Paul's  Chapel,  New  York) 
Toward  the  end  of  the  colonial  period,  styles  based 
on  a  more  direct  study  of  am  lent  Roman  and  Greek 
structures  were  beginning  to  appear  in  Europe 
The  Adam  trend  (see  ADAM,  ROBERT)  rapidly  ap- 
peared in  America,  especially  in  interior  detail    In 
a  more  monumental  way  tho  Adam  style  is  typical 
of  the  woik  of  Chailos  BULUNCH  in  Boston  and  of 
Samuel  MclNTiKK  in  Salern,  both  among  the  grow- 
ing number  of  native-born  designers    Arc  hitoctural 
books  began  to  be  published  in  America,  and  Amer- 
ican simplifications  of  Adam  work  were  spread 
widely  by  moans  of  the  earlier  books  of  Asher 
BENJAMIX     Both  Washington  and  Jefferson  gave 
serious  thought  to  architecture  and  were  deeply 
involved  in  the  building  of  WASHINGTON,  D  C 
Both  looked  to  the  ancient  classic  world  as  the 
truest  source  of  inspiration    Jefferson's  ideals  were 
perfectly  expressed  in  his  own  house  at  Monticello 
and  in  the  Virginia  capitol  and  the  Umv   of  Vir- 
ginia   The  eventual  result  was  the  CLASSIC  REVIVAL 
in  America    This  was  introduced  largely  by  Euro- 
pean aichitects  who  came  to  the  New  World  in 
search  of  commissions  and  honor    The  Greek  re- 
vival appeared  first  m  the  work  of  Benjamin  Henry 
LATROUE  in  Philadelphia  and  Washington  and  was 
spread  widely  by  the  architects  who  followed  him 
The  later  books  of  Asher  Benjamin  and  those  of 
Minard  Lafever  spread  the  new  type  of  detail  over 
the  country,  and  details  from  them  can  be  found 
alike  in  Louisiana  and  Maine,  in  the  Carohnas  and 
Wisconsui     Yet  certain  regional  constants  per- 
sisted beneath  this  uniformity  of  style    The  planta- 
tion regions  still  built  great  mansions,  often  with 
two-story  colonnades,  and  farmhouses  of  basically 
18th-century  type  still  dominated  much  of  New 
England,  it  was  in  the  port  cities  that  the  uniform- 
ity was  greatest    Temple-type  porticoes  decorated 
churches,  banks,  and  public  buildings     Masonry 
vaults,  built  with  great  skill,  created  fireproof  struc- 
tures for  public  use    Dignified  simplicity  marked 
commercial  buildings,  m  city  houses  the  established 
local  tj  pes  had  doors  and  fireplaces  and  cornice  de- 
tails of  the  new  kind     In  the  newly  settled  areas 
(upstate  New  York  and  the  new  states  W  of  the 
Alleghemes)  the  Greek  revival  style  had  its  greatest 
chance  at  experimentation  and  the  creation  of  new 
house  types    It  was  this  period  which  largely  ere. 
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ated  Nantucket  and  many  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan  towns  and  contributed  much  to  the  New 
Orleans  we  know  today  Meanwhile,  prior  to  the 
Mexican  War,  in  the  Southwest  the  Spanish  tradi- 
tion remained  supreme,  although  m  California  it 
was  becoming  more  and  more  modified  by  the  en- 
vironment and  was  borrowing  occasionally  also 
from  the  Eastern  states  The  houses  of  Monterey 
are  typical  of  this  mixture  As  early  as  the  end  of 
the  18th  cent  the  "castellated  Gothic"  of  the 
English  dilettanti  began  to  have  American  imi- 
tators, occasional  houses  and  a  few  churches  were 
built  in  a  primitive  kind  of  Gothic  in  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  19th  cent  The  romantic  revival  of 
the  Gothic  that  was  dominant  in  England  was  in- 
creasingly popular  in  the  United  States  from  1835 
on,  especially  for  churches  and  cottages,  the  Gothic 
work  of  A  J  Davis,  Richard  Upjohn,  and  Minard 
Lafever  won  instant  acclaim,  and  the  widely  dis- 
tributed books  of  A  J  DOWNING  on  domestic  archi- 
tecture and  landscape  gardening  helped  spread  the 
new  gospel  Although  the  church  work  was  some- 
times derivative,  many  of  the  cottages  and  man- 
sions were  well  planned,  original,  and  charming 
Local  designers  often  interpreted  the  Gothic  stone 
detail  in  wood  Just  before  and  during  the  Civil 
War,  the  writings  of  Huskin  began  to  influence 
American  architects  profoundly  An  epidemic  of 
American  versions  of  the  Victorian  Gothic  followed 
but  was  generally  short-lived  It  left,  however,  a 
valuable  residue  in  the  forcing  of  a  new,  more  logi- 
cal, and  deeper  questioning  of  the  bases  of  design 
The  two  decades  following  the  Civil  War  were  con- 
fused, in  architecture  as  in  politic  s  Great  strides 
in  industrialization  changed  building  methods  and 
techniques  A  new  study  of  the  functional  basis 
of  house  design  brought  many  experimental  forms 
into  being  Westward  expansion  and  growing  ur- 
banization made  an  extraordinary  amount  of  build- 
ing necessary,  but  they  promoted  c  rude  spec  ulation 
in  land  and  often  resulted  in  jerry-building  At  the 
same  time  new  wealth  sought  expression  in  un- 
bridled ostentation,  and  increasing  foreign  travel 
brought  acquaintance  with  all  tvpes  of  European 
building,  overwhelming  existing  local  traditions  of 
taste  and  tc<  hnique  However,  the  growing  use  of 
metal  in  building,  the  new  freedom  in  planning,  and 
an  almost  unconscious  skill  in  the  relating  of  vol- 
umes within  a  building  evidenced  the  continuing 
existence  of  architectural  creativeness  Under  such 
conditions  eclecticism  in  taste  was  inevitable,  and 
in  the  United  States  eclecticism  dominated  archi- 
tecture from  tho  late  1880s  to  the  great  economic 
debacle  of  the  1930s  Many  architects  went  to 
Paris,  if  possible  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  to 
receive  the  traditional  doctrines  The  expression  of 
purpose,  materials,  and  techniques  was  forgotten, 
and  architecture  in  becoming  "scholarly"  became 
largely  superficial  In  the  earlier  periods,  almost  up 
to  tho  Civil  War,  the  architect  and  the  engineer  had 
often  been  identical  or  at  least  had  worked  for  the 
same  ends  Eclecticism  put  an  end  to  this  unity 
The  engineer  designed  the  structural  elements 
which  the  architect  decorated,  in  the  process  both 
forgot  the  great  principle  of  the  oneness  of  visible 
form  and  structure  Yet  throughout  this  chaotic 
period  certain  creative  efforts  continued  One  was 
the  development  of  a  high  tec  hnical  ability  in  plan- 
ning, i  e  ,  in  arranging  spaces  within  a  building  so 
that  they  would  function  efficiently  Another  was 
the  extraordinary  development  of  the  techniques  of 
industrialized  HUILDINO  in  steel  and  in  reinforced 
concrete,  together  with  the  organization  of  the 
building  industry  to  make  possible  the  swift  and 
economical  erection  of  projects  of  almost  anv  SIBO 
In  both  planning  and  the  techniques  of  building  the 
United  States  was  far  in  advance  of  most  European 
centers  Amenc  an  houses  in  general  were  excel- 
lently arranged,  and  American  hotels,  railroad  sta- 
tions, and  office  buildings  were  the  enw  of  the 
world  Thus  the  basic  search  for  an  expressive  and 
functional  auhitecture  never  entirely  died  The 
old  colonial  and  c  lassie  revival  tradition  of  direct 
construction  continued  long  to  dominate  in  many 
of  the  simpler  buildings  The  later  Ruakmian  in- 
fluence made  many  designers  rebel  against  the 
senseless  details  of  the  ruling  taste  The  work  of 
Henry  Hobson  RICHARDSON  expressed  this  rebel- 
lion The  William  Morris  movement  toward  realiz- 
ing the  importance  of  craftsmanship  also  had 
tremendous  influence  These  protests  were  cli- 
maxed by  the  work  of  the  so-called  Chicago  school 
and  in  the  designs  and  writings  of  its  archprophot, 
Louis  Henry  SULLIVAN  He  had  many  followers, 
especially  in  Chicago,  but  later  in  Minneapolis  and 
on  the  West  Coast,  young  men  caught  his  enthusi- 
asm and  designed  buildings — especially  houses — in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  use  and  site  and 
the  search  for  a  creative,  expressive  beauty  Of 
these  young  men,  Frank  Lloyd  WRIGHT,  one  of  the 
acknowledged  founders  of  the  so-called  modern 
movement,  was  the  most  famous  All  through  the 
decade  preceding  the  First  World  War  the  rum- 
blings of  protest  had  been  growing  stronger  Hints 
of  new  and  different  kinds  of  architecture  being 
built  abroad  were  becoming  known  The  depres- 
sion of  the  1030s  brought  to  an  end  the  concept  of 
the  inevitability  of  eclecticism.  The  new  work  that 
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came  gradually  into  being  had  four  chief  roots 
First,  new  economic  conditions  which  forced  atten- 
tionon  new  problems — mass  housing  and  community 
planning,  great  power  developments,  and  new 
types  of  factory.  From  these  problems  flowed 
others,  such  as  recreational  developments  and  shop- 
ping centers,  from  power  developments  came  the 
inspiration  of  social  purpose  and  great  scale,  from 
factory  design  (as  emphasized  by  the  industrial 
demands  of  the  Second  World  War)  came  new  ap- 
proaches to  planning,  a  study  of  the  use  of  new 
materials,  and  a  new  realization  of  the  importance 
of  the  human  element  in  industrial  buildings  Sec- 
ond, the  work  in  Europe  of  the  International  school, 
especially  of  Le  Corbusier  and  Gropius,  and  that  of 
other,  freer  modern  European  architects,  such  as 
Oud  and  Mendelsohn  ana  Aalto  and  other  Scan- 
dinavian designers  (see  MODERN  AHCHiTErruRE) 
Third,  the  work  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  and  the 
inspiration  derived  from  the  continually  changing 
products  of  his  superb  creative  imagination  This 
proved  a  valuable  countormfluence  against  the 
more  rigid  doctrines  of  the  International  school  and 
encouraged  continued  freely  creative  design  in 
which  use,  construction,  materials,  effects,  and  ex- 
pressive power  were  all  integrated  into  one  organic 
whole  Frequently  local  and  traditional  materials 
— stone  and  wood,  for  instance — were  used  in  close 
combination  with  newer  materials  such  as  large 
sheets  of  plate  glass  and  metal  posts  or  frames 
Fourth,  and  perhaps  most  important,  the  result  of 
the  coupling  of  applied  science  and  industrial  pro- 
duction Tbia  produced  a  groat  number  of  new 
materials — metal  alloys,  plastics  adheaives — and 
rendered  cheaper  and  more  available  many  older 
materials  such  as  glass  and  wood  veneers  It  led 
also  to  increased  perfection  in  mechanical  equip- 
ment, especially  in  heating  (as  in  panel  or  radiant 
heating)  and  ventilation  (as  in  air  conditioning) 
The  new  architecture  of  the  United  States  is  in- 
creasingly flexible  It  produces  different  results  in 
different  regions,  as  climate  and  materials  suggest, 
it  adapts  itself  to  buildings  of  all  types — schools, 
churches,  factories  government  buildings,  houses 
It  is  growing  visually  richer  as  its  techniques  and 
materials  are  mcreasingh  mastered,  little  by  little 
it  is  becoming  as  satisfac  torv  emotionally  as  it  has 
bocn  physically  SeeS  K  Kimball.  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture of  the  American  Colonies  and  Early  Republic 
(1922)  and  American  Architecture  (1928),  Talbot 
Hamhn,  American  Spirit  \n  Architecture  (1926)  and 
Greek  Revival  Architecture  in  America  (1944) ,  T  E 
Talmadge,  The  Story  of  Architecture  in  America 
(1927).  J  M  Fitch,  American  Building  (1948), 
Louis  Henry  Sullivan,  Autofnoffraphy  of  an  Idea 
(1926) ,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  Autobioyraphy  (1943) 
American  art.  The  North  Amenc  an  colonies  m  the 
17th  cent  enjoved  neither  the  wealth  nor  the  lei- 
sure to  cultivate  the  fine  arts  extensively  The 
colonial  craftsman  m  pewter,  silver,  glass,  or  tex- 
tiles followed  closely  the  European  model  Minor 
portrait  painters  alternated  '  limning"  with  coach 
and  sign  painting  Even  in  the  18th  cent  it  was 
seldom  possible  to  earn  a  living  by  art  alone  The 
silversmith  Paul  Revere  turned  his  talents  to  com- 
mercial engraving  and  the  manufacture  of  false 
teeth  Tho  crafts  in  general  followed  English, 
Dutch,  and  Bavarian  models,  though  in  furniture 
some  variations  appeared  in  the  Hadlcv  and  Con- 
necticut chests  and  the  Windsor  and  rocking  chairs 
and  in  the  work  of  talented  craftsmen  such  as 
Samuel  Mclntue,  William  Saver v,  and  Duncan 
Phyfe  A  steady  demand  for  portrait  painting  at- 
trac  ted  such  artists  as  John  Smibert,  Peter  Pelham. 
and  Joseph  Blackburn  from  England,  Gustavus 
Hessehus  from  Sw edcn,  Jeremiah  Tlieus  from  H\\  itz- 
erland,  and  Jacobus  Str\  ker  and  Pieter  Vanderlyn 
from  Holland  The  first  known  native-born  paint- 
er, Jeremiah  Dummer,  was  also  a  silversmith 
Joseph  Badger,  Robert  Feke,  Ralph  Karl,  John 
Trumbull.  and  Charles  Willson  Peale.  who  fol- 
lowed, did  not  depart  widely  from  the  tradition  of 
18-century  English  portraiture,  but  while  their 
work  is  harder  and  cruder,  it  is  often  more  v  igorous 
In  the  early  work  of  John  Singleton  COPLEY  this 
vigor  is  combined  with  a  great  native  talent  An- 
other 18th-century  American  painter,  Benjamin 
WEST,  set  up  shop  in  London  and  became  painter 
to  the  king  and  president  of  the  Roval  Academy 
Both  his  training  and  practice  were  European  but 
his  studio  became  the  mecea  of  American  painters 
who  for  half  a  century  came  to  studv  under  him 
Hia  training  in  historical  painting  did  not  stand 
them  in  good  wtead  on  their  return  to  America, 
where  no  demand  existed  for  such  work  Gilbeit 
Stuart,  however,  emerged  from  his  tutelage  a  su- 
perb portrait  painter  and  after  gaming  success  in 
England  returned  to  America,  where  he  executed  a 
long  series  of  famous  and  charming  portraits  and 
set  a  standard  rarely  surpassed  in  this  country  Of 
all  the  arts  sculpture  was,  perhaps,  the  least  c  ul- 
tivated  in  the  colonies  The  wax  portraits  of  Pa- 
tience Wright  and  tho  figureheads  of  William  Rush 
are  almost  the  only  works  of  known  authorship 
prior  to  the  Revolution  The  period  from  the  birth 
of  the  republic  to  the  Civil  War  did  not  see  much 
increased  demand  for  the  fine  arts  Such  early 
painters  as  Washington  Allston,  Samuel  F  B 
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Morse,  John  Vanderlyn,  and  John  Trumbull,  who 
sought  a  market  in  America  for  historical  painting 
in  the  classical  manner  of  Jacques  Louis  Davicf, 
were  quickly  disillusioned  Portrait'pamtmg  alone 
could  provide  the  patronage  enjoved  by  such  men 
as  Mather  Brown,  Henry  Bcnbndge,  Edward  Sav- 
age, Thomas  Sully,  John  Neagle.  Chester  Harding, 
and  the  miniaturists  Edward  G  Malbone  and  John 
Wesley  Jarvis  None  of  these  men  equaled  Stuart 
or  Copley,  but  all  of  them  produced  work  of  real 
interest  Perhaps  even  more  uiterestmg,  however, 
was  tho  gradual  rise  of  a  number  of  excellent  genre 
painters — Henry  Inman,  William  Sidney  Mount, 
Henry  Sargent,  and  George  Caleb  Bingham.  These 
were  the  earliest  painters  of  the  American  scene 
Meanwhile  J  J  Audubon  achieved  fame  as  the 
painter  of  American  birds  It  is  sigmfic  ant  that  he 
had  to  go  to  England  for  recognition  and  publica- 
tion of  his  work  The  first  half  of  tho  19th  cent  saw 
the  first  school  of  American  landscape  painting 
Thomas  Doughty  and  Thomas  Cole  started  the 
HUDSON  RIVER  SCHOOL,  which  was  continued  by 
Asher  Durand.  John  Frederick  Kensett,  and  Fred- 
erick Edwin  Church  Despite  a  tendency  toward 
the  panoramic,  the  better  work  of  these  men  showed 
a  direct  inspiration  by  natuie  which  has  never 
ceased  to  be  an  important  fac  tor  m  American  art 
In  sculpture  portraiture  provided  the  mam  source 
of  patronage  John  Frazee  and  Hezekiah  Augur 
with  little  training  produced  forceful  and  original 
work  m  marble  and  wood  Horatio  Greenough  be- 
gan the  long  tradition  of  the  American  sculptor  in 
Italy,  whore  he  was  soon  followed  by  Thomas 
Crawford,  Hiram  Powers,  and  Harriet  Hosmer  All 
of  them  were  greatly  influenced  by  Thorvaldsen 
More  authentic  talents,  perhaps,  were  Clark  Mills, 
whose  figure  of  Gen  Andrew  Jac  kson  was  the  first 
equestrian  statue  cast  in  America,  and  Thomas 
Ball  and  William  Rimmer,  whose  untutored  work 
had  originality  and  power  In  painting,  the  post- 
Civil  War  period  produced  works  of  enduring 
worth  and  striking  individuality.  It  13  probable 
that  in  no  period  has  art  mjoyed  more  ardent 
patronage  in  America  Not  only  the  newly  wealthy 
industrialists  but  also  the  state  and  Federal  govern- 
ments showed  an  unprecedented  readiness  to  sup- 
port the  arts  Much  of  the  more  popular  work  of 
the  period,  such  as  the  historical  and  mural  paint- 
ings of  Leutze  and  the  panoramas  of  Bierstadt, 
have  relatively  little  aesthetic  interest  today  But 
Whistler,  Ryder,  Eakms,  and  Winslow  Homer  have 
seldom  been  equaled  in  our  history  The  four  are 
strikingly  dissimilar  W  histler,  an  expatriate,  cul- 
tivated a  delicate  art  of  suggestion  in  his  oils  and 
etchings  alike  Ryder,  a  hermit,  produced  a  vision- 
ary art  of  deep  significance  Eakms  painted  with 
uncompromising  honesty  the  everyday  world  about 
him  And  Homer's  water  colors  are  among  the 
strongest  realistic  interpretations  of  pure  land- 
scape This  was  also  the  period  of  the  fine  romantic 
landscape  painters  George  Inness,  Alexander  H 
Wvant,  Homer  D  Martin,  and  Ralph  Blakelock 
In  Inness  and  perhaps  even  more  in  William  Mor- 
ris Hunt,  the  influence  of  the  B  ARBI/ON  SCHOOL  was 
brought  to  America  Although  trench  influence 
had  begun  to  supplant  German,  tho  portrait  paint- 
ers Vt  illiarn  M  Chase  and  Frank  Duveneck  reflect 
Munich  John  La  Fargo,  who  .studied  in  Paris,  did 
much  to  widen  the  cultural  horizon  His  religious 
murals  and  stained  glass  set  a  new  standard  for 
these  arts  in  America  John  Singer  Sargent  ex- 
celled rather  in  society  portraiture,  and  Lhhu  Ved- 
der  and  Edwin  \bbeyinillustiation  At  the  close 
of  the  century  the  influence  of  French  impression- 
ism appears  in  the  work  of  five  admirable  painters, 
John  Twachtman,  Clulde  Hassam,  William  G  lack- 
ens,  Maurice  Prendergast,  and  Mary  Cassatt  The 
late  19th  cent  also  saw  a  grcatlv  me  reased  demand 
for  sculpture  In  addition  to  portraits,  an  illustra- 
tive sculpture  of  figures  and  figure  groups  became 
popular  The  work  of  John  Rogers  and  Frederic 
Remington  is  notable  in  this  minor  field  After  the 
Civil  War  a  great  number  of  commemorative  works 
and  monuments  were  commissioned  Outstanding 
among  these  are  such  works  as  John  Qumcv  Adams 
Ward's  statue  of  Gen  G  H  Thomas  and  Augustus 
Samt-Gaudens's  of  David  Farragut  American 
trained,  Ward  introduced  a  strong  note  of  realism 
into  a  tradition  suffering  from  the  somewhat  vapid 
classicism  of  the  Itahanates  His  heroic  Washing- 
ton in  bronze  at  tho  New  York  Subtreaaurv  Build- 
ing is  an  American  masterpiece  His  student  Daniel 
Chester  French  also  devoted  his  talents  to  monu- 
mental sculpture  Samt-Gaudens  and  Olm  Levi 
Warner  furthered  the  tiend  toward  realism  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  French  romantic  realists 
Both  of  them  studied  m  Pans  Samt-Gaudens 
eventually  dominated  the  sculpture  of  the  period 
and  set  a  high  standard  of  dignity  and  style  in  such 
works  as  the  Adams  Memorial  and  the  Shaw  Me- 
morial His  followers,  Herbert  Adams,  Paul  Way- 
land  Bartlett,  Karl  Bitter,  Gutzon  Borglum,  John 
Flanagan,  Frederick  MacMonnies,  Lorado  Taft, 
and  many  others,  carried  on  his  tradition  with 
varying  success  George  Grey  Barnard  gave  it  a 
new  probity  in  his  famous  statue  of  Lincoln  in  Cin- 
cinnati His  fine  collection  of  French  medieval 
sculpture  (see  CLOISTERS,  THE)  was  one  of  many 
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important  collections,  both  of  sculpture  and  of 
painting,  which  now  began  to  be  available  to  the 
American  art  student  and  the  American  public 
Such  collections,  together  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
art  schools,  w  idened  the  understanding  of  the  Euro- 
pean past  and  lessened  the  nalvet6  of  earlier  peri- 
ods The  20th  cent  in  America  is  characterized  by 
an  immense  expansion  and  rapid  perfection  of  the 
industrial  arts  Such  factors  as  the  improved  print- 
ing processes  and  the  mass  production  and  stand- 
ardisation of  architectural  units  and  such  a  new 
art  as  the  moving  picture  have  opened  fresh  fields 
to  the  artist  and  have  had  a  direc  t  influence  on  all 
the  fine  arts  It  is  characteristic  of  this  period  that 
the  distinction  between  the  fine  and  the  industrial 
arts  has  become  increasingly  tenuous  American 
painting  of  the  20th  cent  has  reflected  most  of  the 
radical  movements  and  fleeting  schools  of  the  same 
period  in  Europe  but  with  less  violent  departure 
from  tradition  and  with  a  more  constant  interest  in 
local  color  and  in  subject  matter  generally  The 
opening  years  saw  a  vigorous  movement  towards 
realism  in  subject  and  technique  headed  by  such 
men  as  Robert  Henri,  John  Sloan,  and  George 
Bellows  With  others  they  formed  The  EIGHT,  a 
group  not  so  much  distinguished  for  a  common  ideal 
as  for  a  freedom  of  thought  which  opened  the  way 
to  quite  other  ideals  than  those  of  its  founders 
America  was  first  introduced  to  cubism,  futurism, 
and  expressionism  at  the  famous  Armory  Show  of 
1013  under  the  auspices  of  an  original  but  essen- 
tially romantic  painter,  Arthur  B  Davies  Among 
the  artists  early  affected  bv  abstraction  were  Max 
Weber,  Charles  Demuth,  John  Marin.  Walt  Kuhn, 
Maurice  Sterne,  Marsden  Hartley,  and  Stuart 
Davis  The  1930s  and  '40s  saw  a  continued  growth 
in  the  interest  in  varying  degrees  of  abstraction,  in 
both  painting  and  sculpture  In  artists  such  as 
Georgia  O'Keeffe,  Charles  R  Sheeler,  and  Peter 
Blume  it  took  on  a  mixed  character  of  selective 
realism  combined  with  formal  design  The  photog- 
rapher Alfred  Stieghtz  maintained  galleries  devoted 
to  promoting  the  work  of  many  of  these  artists  But 
abstraction  has  never  threatened  the  existence  of 
naturalistic  painting,  well  represented  by  Eugene 
Speicher,  Edward  Hopper,  J  S  Curry,  Charles 
Burchfield,  arid  countless  others  In  1934  the  U  S 
government  initiated  a  Section  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture  as  a  branch  of  the  Dept  of  the  Treasury 
This  section,  later  transformed  into  the  Section  of 
Fine  Arts,  has  charge  of  the  embellishment  of 
Federal  buildings  and  has  carried  on  an  ambitious 
program  of  mural  painting  with  projects  open  to 
competition  In  a  few  years  it  commissioned  a 
large  number  of  murals,  employing  the  work  of 
many  notable  artists  including  Thomas  Hart  Ben- 
ton,  George  Biddle,  and  Boardman  Robinson  This 
section  should  not  be  confused  with  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  program  initiated  in  1935 
and  later  discontinued  Both  these  acts  of  govern- 
ment sponsorship  stimulated  the  arts  and  particu- 
larly the  art  of  mural  painting,  which  had  already 
attracted  the  interest  of  socially  minded  artists  be- 
cause of  its  public  character  and  because  of  the 
vigorous  exploitation  of  itn  possibilities  by  the 
noted  Mexican  fresco  painters,  J  C  Orozto  and 
Diego  Rivera  In  sculpture,  as  in  painting,  the  20th 
cent  has  seen  a  radical  departure  from  the  anatom- 
ical realism  of  the  preceding  period  and  a  growing 
concern  for  formal  design  and  expressive  form.  This 
is  clearly  seen  m  the  work  of  such  different  men  as 
Jacob  Epstein,  Gaston  Lachaise,  Ehe  Nadelman, 
Robert  Laurent,  William  Zorach,  and  Alfeo  Faggi 
A  more  conservative  and  eclectic  talent  is  that  of 
Paul  Manship,  whose  popular  and  decorative  style 
lends  itself  to  many  types  of  architectural  and 
monumental  sculpture  Naturalism  is  represented 
in  Mahonn  Young's  figures  of  laborers  and  Jo 
Davidson's  portraits  and  in  the  work  of  the  women 
sculptors  Anna  Vaughn  Hyatt  and  Malvma  Hoff- 
man See  William  Dunlap,  History  of  the  .  Art*  of 
Desiffn  in  the  United  States  (new  ed  ,  1918) ,  Samuel 
Isham,  The  History  of  American  Painting  (new  ed., 
1927),  Suzanne  Lnfollette,  Art  tn  America  (1929), 
Lorado  Taft.  The  History  of  American  Sculpture 
(new  ed  ,  1930) ;  Sadakichi  Hartmann,  A  History  of 
American  Art  (new  ed  ,  1932),  Holger  CahiU  and 
A.  H  Barr,  Art  in  America  (1935),  Jerome  Mell- 
quist,  The  Emergence  of  an  American  Art  (1942) 
American  Colonization  Society,  organized  Dec, 
1816-Jan.,  1817,  at  Washington,  D  C  ,  to  transport 
free  Negroes  from  the  United  States  and  settle  them 
in  Africa  The  freeing  of  many  slaves,  principally 
by  idealists,  created  a  serious  problem,  since  no 
sound  provisions  were  made  for  establishing  them 
on  society  on  an  equality  with  white  Americans  any- 
where iti  the  United  States  Southern  fears  that  the 
f  reedmen  would  encourage  a  slave  revolt  were  much 
stirred  by  the  uncovering  m  1822  of  the  obscure 
plot  of  Denmark  Vesey,  a  free  Negro  of  Charleston, 
S  C  Robert  Finley,  principal  founder  of  the  colo- 


raised — with  some  indirect  help  from  the  Federal 
government  when  (1819)  Congress  appropriated 
$100,000  for  returning  to  Afnca  Negroes  illegally 
brought  to  the  United  States.  In  1822  an  agent,  Eh 
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Ayres,  and  Capt  R.  F.  Stockton  of  the  U.S. 
purchased  land  in  Africa,  where  subsequently  Je- 
hudi  ASHMVN  and  Ralph  R.  Gtmuor  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  LIBERIA  The  colonization  movement 
came  under  the  bitter  attack  of  the  ABOLITIONISTS, 
who  charged  that  in  the  South  it  strengthened 
slavery  by  removing  the  free  Negroes  The  Ne- 
groes themselves  were  not  enthusiastic  about  aban- 
doning their  native  land  for  the  African  coast.  The 
colonization  society,  with  its  associated  state  or- 
ganizations, declined  after  1840  More  than  11,000 
Negroes  wore  transported  to  Liberia  before  1860 
From  1865  until  its  dissolution  in  1912,  the  society 
was  a  sort  of  trustee  for  Liberia  See  E  L  Fox,  The 
American  Colonisation  Society,  1817-1840  (1919) 

American  cowslip:  see  SHOOTING  STAR 

American  Expeditionary  Force:  see  WORLD  WAR, 
FIRST 

American  Falls,  city  (pop  1,439),  co  seat  of  Power 
co  ,  SE  Idaho,  on  the  Snake  river  and  8W  of  Poca- 
tello  The  American  Falls  themselves  were  well 
known  to  travelers  on  the  Oregon  Trail,  who  often 
camped  near  them  The  town  grew  after  the  rail- 
road came  in  1892  A  dam  built  in  1925-27  made  a 
lake  which  covered  most  of  the  city.  The  new  city, 
moved  a  half  mile,  is  the  center  of  a  large  irrigated 
farming  section  The  reservoir,  25  mi.  long,  now 
also  serves  as  a  part  of  the  MIOTDOKA  PBOJWTT 
Wheat  is  the  most  notable  crop  There  is  a  hydro- 
electric plant  in  American  Falls.  A  trout  hatchery 
is  near  by. 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  a  federation  of  trade 
unions  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  depend- 
encies In  1881,  parts  of  various  workingmen's 
trade  organisations,  meeting  in  Pittsburgh,  formed 
the  Federation  of  Organised  Trades  and  Labor 
Unions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  in 
1886  became  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
With  a  strong  executive  council  at  the  top  (15  mem- 
bers elected  annually)  and  with  loosely  federated 
autonomous  unions  at  the  bottom,  the  A  F  of  L 
operates  through  national  labor  and  trade  locals 
which  form  into  city  central  bodies  and  state  and 
national  federations  Representation  to  the  annual 
national  convention,  which  constitutes  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  A  F  of  L  ,  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
one  delegate  each  for  the  city  central  bodies,  state 
federations,  and  national  departments,  with  the 
national  and  international  unions  having  one  dele- 
gate for  approximately  every  4,000  members  (32,- 
000  members  or  more,  five  delegates)  Issues  at  the 
conventions  are  decided  mostly  by  a  majority  vote, 
on  the  basis  of  one  vote  for  every  100  members  or 
major  fraction  thereof  Based  on  unionism  by 
crafts  and  opposed  to  organisation  by  industry,  the 
A  F  of  L  has  through  the  use  of  strikes  secured 
higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, compulsory  state  education,  and  laws  against 
child  labor  Under  the  leadership  of  Samuel  Gora- 
pera  and,  after  his  death  m  1924,  of  William  Green, 
the  A  F  of  L  became  the  largest  labor  federation 
in  the  United  States,  with  a  membership  of  over 
7,500,000  A  split  (Nov  ,  1935)  over  the  organiza- 
tion of  mass-production  industries  and  the  forma- 
tion of  industrial  unions  resulted  in  the  suspension 
of  10  affiliates  m  Sept ,  1936,  and  their  expulsion 
from  the  federation  in  Oct ,  1937  These,  under  the 
leadership  of  John  L  Lewis,  formed  the  Committee 
for  Industrial  Organization  (see  CONGRESS  or  IH- 
nuBTRiAL  ORGANIZATIONS)  Although  reconcilia- 
tion efforts  failed,  two  unions  were  later  readmitted 
to  the  A  F  of  L  — the  International  Ladies  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union  (June,  1940)  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers  (Jan  ,  1946)  The  U  M  W  stalked 
out  again  m  Dec ,  1947,  on  a  difference  with  the 
A  F  of  L  over  the  filing  of  non-Communist  affi- 
davits as  required  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  In  the 
Second  World  War  the  A  F  of  L  pledged  a  no- 
strike  policy  With  the  formation  of  its  Education 
and  Political  League  it  was  influential  m  the  1948 
national  election  See  Samuel  Gompera,  Seventy 
Years  of  Life  and  Labor  (1925),  L  L  Lorwin  and 
J  A  Flexner,  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
(1933),  Florence  Peterson,  American  Labor  Unions 
(1945) ,  issues  of  the  American  Federationtst,  official 
organ  published  since  March,  1894 

American  Fork,  city  (pop  3,333),  N  central  Utah,  on 
Ameru  an  Fork  Creek  in  the  valley  of  Utah  Lake,  8 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  settled  1850  by  Mormons,  me 
1853  A  poultry-raising  center  in  an  irrigated  area, 
it  is  now  served  by  the  Provo  river  project 

American  Fur  Company,  chartered  by  John  Jacob 
ABTOK  (1763-1848)  in  1808  aa  a  rival  to  the  great 
companies  in  Canada,  the  North  West  Company 
and  tho  Hudson's  Bay  Company  Aetor's  most 
spectacular  venture  in  the  fur  trade,  the  post  at 
ASTORIA,  Oregon,  was  made  under  a  subsidiary 
company,  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  His  early 
operations  around  the  Great  Lakes  were  under 
another  subsidiary,  the  South  West  Company,  in 
which  Canadian  merchants  had  a  part  Both  failed. 
It  was  only  in  1817,  after  the  government  had  ex- 
cluded foreign  traders  from  U  S  territory,  that  the 
American  Fur  Company  took  over  the  trade  in  the 
Lakes  region  Ramsay  Crooks  and  Robert  Stuart 
were  Aster's  chief  partners,  and  through  an  alliance 
with  the  Chouteau  interests  of  8t  Louie,  operations 
were  expanded  after  1821  in  the  Missouri  river  re- 


gion and  later  into  the  Rooky  Mte.  (see  also  MOON- 
TAIN  MBN).  The  company  was  notable  as  one  of  the 
first  great  trusts  and  maintained  its  virtual  monop- 
oly by  buying  out  or  crushing  the  small  opposition 
companies  that  kept  springing  up.  After  Astor 
withdrew  in  1834,  the  company  was  split,  and  the 
name  properly  belonged  to  tho  northern  firm  under 
Ramsay  Crooks's  presidency,  but  in  popular  usage 
it  was  employed  for  all  the  succession  companies 
The  American  Fur  Company  had  much  influence  in 
shaping  the  history  of  the  frontier,  not  only  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  white  settlement  but  in  opening 
traffic  in  lead,  Great  Lakes  fishing,  and  steam  boat- 
ing See  H  M  Chittenden,  Tfa  American  Fur 
Trade  of  the  Far  Wett  (3  vols  ,  1902) ;  K  W.  Porter, 
John  Jacob  Altar  (1931),  Bernard  D«  Voto,  Acrott 
the  Wide  Mutoun  (1948). 

American  ivy  •  see  VIRGINIA  ORBZPBR 

Americanization,  term  used  to  describe  the  cultural 
process  by  which  the  immigrant  to  the  United 
States  gradually  assimilates  American  speech,  ide- 
als, traditions,  and  ways  of  life.  The  name  has  abo 
been  given  to  the  movement  fostering  assimilation, 
which  grew  to  crusading  proportions  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  20th  cent  as  a  result  of  the  great 
immigration  from  the  eastern  and  southern  coun- 
tries of  Europe  from  1880  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  World  War  (see  IMMIGRATION)  Fear  and  sus- 
picion of  the  newcomers  and  of  their  possible  failure 
to  become  assimilated  gave  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment Joined  by  social  workers  interested  in  im- 
proving the  slum  conditions  surrounding  the  immi- 
grants and  by  representatives  of  the  business  and 
industrial  world  who  feared  that  the  source  of  cheap 
labor  might  be  colored  by  the  spread  of  radical 
social  doctrines,  organizations  were  formed  to  prop- 
agandize and  to  agitate  for  municipal,  state,  and 
Federal  aid  to  educate  the  immigrants  and  to  teach 
them  American  ways  Spearheading  the  drive  were 
the  North  American  Civic  League  Tor  Immigrant*! 
(a  New  England  group),  the  Committee  for  Immi- 
grants in  America,  and  the  National  Americaniza- 
tion Committee  (both  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  city)  The  coming  of  the  First  World  War 
with  the  resultant  heightening  of  American  na- 
tionalism strengthened  the  movement  Tho  Fed- 
eral bureaus  of  education  and  of  naturalization 
joined  in  tho  crusade  and  aided  the  private  Ameri- 
canization groups  Giant  rallies,  patriotic  naturali- 
zation proceedings,  and  Fourth  of  July  celebrations 
featured  the  campaign  With  America's  entry  into 
the  struggle,  Americanization  was  made  an  official 
part  of  the  war  effort  State  after  state  passed 
legislation  providing  for  night-school  classes  and 
other  facilities  for  the  education  and  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  foreign-born  The  anti-Red  drive  con- 
ducted by  the  Dept  of  Justice  in  1919-20  stimulated 
the  movement  and  led  to  even  greater  legislative 
action  on  behalf  of  Americanization  Virtually 
every  state  which  had  a  substantial  foreign-born 
population  had  provided  educational  facilities  for 
the  immigrant  by  1921  The  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion plun  the  return  of  "normalcy"  and,  more  es- 
pecially, the  coming  of  the  quota  system  of  immi- 
gration caused  the  Americanization  move  to  subside 
and  the  private  groups  to  disband  See  E  G 
Hartmann,  The  Movement  to  Americanize  the  Immi- 
grant (1948) 

American  Labor  party,  organized  m  New  York  by 
labor  loaders  ana  liberals  in  1936,  primarily  to  sup- 
port Franklin  D  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  and  the 
men  favoring  it  in  national  and  local  elections  It 
gathered  strength  in  New  York  state  and  particu- 
larly in  New  York  city  and  had  considerable  weight 
there  m  tipping  the  scales  toward  chosen  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  candidates  After  1939  it  was 
much  torn  by  strife  between  loft-wing  and  right- 
wing  factions,  chiefly  concerning  policy  toward  the 
USSR  In  1944  a  right-wing  group,  defeated  in  the 
primaries,  withdrew  to  form  the  Liberal  party,  and 
in  1948  many  members  withdrew  when  the  party 
endorsed  Henry  A.  Wallace 

American  Legion,  national  association  of  the  vet- 
erans of  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars,  founded 
m  Pans  in  1919  The  preamble  to  the  constitu- 
tion, adopted  at  the  convention  in  St  Louis  that 
same  year,  expresses  its  purposes  in  part  as,  "to 
uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  maintain  law  and  order;  to  foster  and 
perpetuate  a  one  hundred  percent  Americanism, 
.  .  to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the 
principles  of  justice,  freedom,  and  democracy,  to 
consecrate  and  sanctify  our  comradeship  by  our 
devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness  "  To  achieve  these 
ends  the  American  Legion  has  done  much  work 
in  social  welfare,  particularly  child  care  It  is  by 
far  the  largest  of  the  veterans'  associations  and, 
with  its  system  of  state  departments  and  local 
posts  centered  in  headquarters  at  Indianapolis, 
exerts  considerable  influence  on  tho  national  life 
The  annual  convention,  at  which  policies  are  for- 
mulated, gains  much  attention,  and  the  political 
force  of  the  organisation  is  considerable  The 
efforts  of  the  American  Legion  have  been  bent  not 
only  to  obtaining  benefits  for  the  veterans  but  also 
to  building  up  the  military  strength  of  the  United 
States  and  to  attacking  "subversive"  or  "anti- 
American"  teachings  and  organisations.  Its  poli- 
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eies  have  been  critiebwd  by  opponents  M i  reaction- 
ary, aa  in  William  GeHermann's  book,  The  Ameri- 
can Legwn  a*  Educator  (1 988)  It  is  organised  on  a 
nonpartisan,  nonpobtical  basis  There  IB  also  a 
woman's  auxiliary  for  the  wives,  mothers,  sisters, 
and  daughters  of  veterans  Veterans  of  the  wom- 
en's corps  of  the  armed  services  in  the  Second 
World  War  are  members  of  regular  posts  See 
Richard  Seelye  Jones,  A  History  of  the  American 
Leffum  (1947) 

American  literature.  Colonial  American  literature 
naturallv  began  as  a  somewhat  tardy  part  of  Eng- 
lish literature  The  17th-century  historical  narra- 
tives of  Capt  John  Smith  of  Virginia  and  of  Gov 
William  Bradford  and  John  Wmthrop  of  Massa- 
chusetts were  the  earliest  writing  in  the  colonies 
Cotton  Mather,  in  his  Af agnalvi  Christi  Americana 
(1702),  was  consciously  literary  The  earliest 
topetrv  was  written  by  Anne  Bradstreet,  Michael 
Wigglesworth,  and  Edward  Taylor,  but  the  first 
book  published  in  the  colonies  was  the  Hay  Psalm 
Book  (1640)  Austere  Calvinism  found  its  last 
great  utterance  in  America  in  the  sermons  of  the 
Puritan  Jonathan  Edwards  A  true  lyric  poet  did 
not  appear  until  Philip  Freneau,  who  was  also 
probably  the  earliest  professional  journalist  in  the 
colonies  The  first  weekly  newspaper  appeared  in 
1704  in  Boston,  and  the  first  daily  in  1784  in 
Philadelphia  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  founded 
the  early  Saturday  Even-ing  Poet,  was  a  master  of 
shrewd,  witty  prose,  shown  especially  in  his  Poor 
Richard's  Almanack  (begun  1732),  the  most  famous 
of  many  almanacs  of  that  period,  and  in  his  auto- 
biographv  In  the  political  writing  attendant  on 
the  American  Revolution,  the  prose  of  Thomas 
Paine,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
George  Washington  was  decisive  William  Hill 
Brown  has  been  credited  with  the  first  American 
novel,  but  Charles  Brockden  Brown  was  our  first 
professional  novelist,  as  Royall  Tvler  was  the  first 
professional  American  playwright  Washington 
Irving,  with  his  sketches,  tales,  and  histories,  was 
the  American  man  of  letters  first  recognised  as 
such  in  Europe  In  the  19th  cent ,  despite  the  early 
popularity  of  Fitz-Greene  Halle*  k,  William  Cullen 
Bryant  was  the  oxitstamling  poet  before  the  ap- 
pearame  of  Kmorson,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  and 
Poo  The  American  historical  novel  was  made  pop- 
ular by  its  great  exponent,  James  Ferumore  Cooper, 
and  was  written  also  by  William  Gilmore  Sirnms 
and  Robert  M  Bird  A  significant  and  influential 
group  of  writers  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cent 
was  the  transcondontahsts  in  Concord,  Mass  It 
included  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Henry  David 
Thoreau,  Bronson  Alcott,  Margaret  Fuller,  and 
Theodore  Parker  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  on  the 
edge  of  the  group,  was  preeminent  as  the  novelist 
of  New  England,  interpreting  the  brooding,  Pun- 
tan  spirit  in  romantic  tales,  while  his  friend  Herman 
Melville  interpreted  romanticism  in  novels  full  of 
exotic  subject  matter  and  cloudv  philosophy 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  novels,  essays,  and 
poems  showed  another  side  of  New  England  life, 
as  did  James  Russell  Lowell,  whose  Biglow  Papers 
brought  native  dialect  into  literature  and  who  was 
not  only  a  poet,  but  an  editor,  a  critic,  and  a  teach- 
er Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr  ,  wrote  his  masterly 
story  of  adventure  at  eea  m  1840  Most  romantic 
of  New  England  poets  was-  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow,  whose  poems  on  American  themes, 
such  as  Hiawatha  and  Evangeline,  were  widely 
known  John  Oreenleaf  Whittier  wrote  poems  of 
American  rural  life,  and  he,  Lowell,  and  the  novel- 
ist Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  served  the  anttslavery 
cause  well  Magazines,  such  as  the  Southern  Lit- 
erary Messenger  (1834-64).  the  North  American 
Review  (1815-1940),  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine 
(1833  65),  and  Godry's  Lady't  Book  (1830-98)— 
the  latter  edited  for  years  bv  Sara  Josepha  Hale — 
helped  maintain  literary  standards  During  New 
England's  literary  ascendancy,  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
working  mostly  in  Richmond  and  New  York,  cre- 
ated the  modern  short-story  form,  wrote  poems 
revealing  his  genius  for  metrics,  and  became  our 
first  mature,  systematic  literary  critic,  his  influ- 
ence as  poet  and  critic  has  been  strongest  in  France 
The  scholarly  European  tradition  brought  back  to 
America  by  George  Ticknor,  Honry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow,  and  others  was  continued  bv  James 
Russell  Lowell  and  later  great  teachers  William 
Hickbng  Prescott,  John  Lothrop  Motlev,  Francis 
Parkman,  and  George  Bancroft  were  unsurpassed 
as  historians  in  their  day,  and  their  work  remains 
valuable  Early  drama  m  America  was  undistin- 
guished, but  is  best  represented  in  the  18th  cent 
by  works  of  William  Dunlap,  in  the  19th  by  those 
of  John  Howard  Payne,  Robert  M.  Bird,  George 
Henry  Baker,  and  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis,  and 
later  jn  the  century  by  those  of  Bronson  Howard, 
Augustm  Daly,  and  J  A  Herne  The  pioneering 
figure  in  poetry  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  cent 
was  Walt  Whitman,  who  sought  a  new  American 
form  in  chants  on  a  variety  of  subjects  and  who  also 
wrote  some  of  the  best  poems  to  oome  out  of  the 
Civil  War,  other  poets  uuluded  Sidney  Lamer  and 
John  Bannister  Tabb  The  fine  lyric  gift  of  Emily 
Dickinson  remained  unknown  until  after  1915,  al- 
though she  died  in  1886.  Among  lesser  poets,  the 
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beat  known  by  1900  were  perhaps  Bliss  Carman, 
Richard  Hovey,  and  William  Vaughn  Moody. 
Moody  was  also  a  popular  playwright,  as  were 
Clyde  Fitch,  Augustus  Thomas,  and  David  Be- 
lasco  In  fiction,  the  new  nationalism,  interest  m 
"local  color,"  and  the  tall  tales  and  folklore  of  the 
country  produced  a  sectional  literature  Prominent 
among  those  who  wrote  in  the  Western  country 
were  Bret  Harte,  Edward  Eggleston,  and  Joaquin 
Miller,  m  the  South,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  George 
W  Cable,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  and  James  Lane 
Allen;  in  New  England,  Louisa  M  Alcott,  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett,  and  Mary  E  W  Freeman,  and  in  the 
Midwest,  James  Whitcomb  Hi  lev  Greatest  of  all 
was  the  humorist  Mark  Twain  in  his  stones  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  with  his  collaborator,  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  he  also  gave  a  name  to  a  novel 
and  a  period,  the  Gilded  Age  A  school  of  fiction 
which  dealt  with  political  and  economic  evils  grew 
up  m  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  cent  and  included 
the  novels  of  Edward  Bellamy,  Rebecca  Harding 
Davis,  Harold  Frederic,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson, 
David  Rosa  Locke,  and  others,  direct  precursors  of 
Frank  Norris  and  Upton  Sinclair.  Some  of  the 
most  influential  prose  of  the  period  was  m  the 
non fiction  of  Henry  Adams  and  Henry  George 
The  sudden  expansion  of  magazines  after  the  Civil 
War  had  provided  a  market  for  new  American  fic- 
tion and  especially  for  the  short  story,  which  Bret 
Harte,  Ambrose  Bierce,  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
O  Henry,  and  many  others  helped  perfect  Henry 
James,  expatriate,  excelled  in  the  form  and  wrote 
realistic  novels,  subtly  analysing  hw  characters. 
Edith  Wharton  to  some  degree  followed  his  lead 
in  her  short  stones  and  novels  William  Dean 
Howells  was  the  most  influential  literary  editor  as 
well  as  representative  novelist  of  the  last  of  the 
19th  cent  and  the  first  part  of  the  20th  and  also 
wrote  popular  farces  The  realism  which  was  at- 
tenuated in  his  novels  became  grim  in  the  work  of 
Hamlm  Garland  and  Stephen  Crane,  leading  to 
what  is  known  as  naturalism  m  the  writings  of 
Theodore  Dreiser,  Sherwood  Anderson,  and  many 
writers  of  the  period  of  disillusion  after  the  First 
World  War  At  the  same  time  romance  was  popu- 
lar m  another  school  of  fiction,  much  of  it  historical 
Writers  m  this  field  include  S  Weir  Mitchell, 
Charles  Major,  Mary  Johnston,  Paul  Leicester 
Ford,  Winston  Churchill,  F  Manon  Crawford, 
and  Owen  Wister  Most  popular  romancer  was 
Jack  London,  writer  of  Western  stones  The  late 
19th  cent  saw  also  a  number  of  flourishing  humor- 
ists, of  which  Mark  Twain  was  most  famous — 
ArtcmiiB  Ward,  Petroleum  V  Nasby,  Fmley  Peter 
Dunne,  Seba  Smith,  Josh  Billings,  and  the  short- 
storv  wnter  Frank  Stockton  In  direct  line  of  suc- 
cession were  the  columnist  and  poet  Eugene  Field, 
George  Ade  and  Don  Marquis  in  the  20th  cent , 
and  such  contemporary  wnters  as  Ogden  Nash, 
James  Thurber,  and  the  so-called  "V<?w  Yorker" 
humorists  In  the  20th  cent  the  naturalists'  merci- 
less dissection  of  character  in  fiction  led  to  dialogue 
and  narration  very  closely  imitating  the  states  of 
mind  of  characters  in  the  subjective  fiction  of  such 
novelists  as  Erskine  Caldwell,  John  Dos  Pnasos, 
James  T  Farrell,  William  Faulkner,  Vardis  Fisher, 
F  Scott  Fitzgerald,  Ben  Hecht,  Ernest  Henung- 
way,  and  Thomas  Wolfe  Perhaps  also  in  the  pur- 
suit of  truth  in  fiction,  many  American  regional 
novels  were  written  by  Marv  Austin,  Branch 
Cabell,  Willa  Cather,  Mary  Ellen  Chase,  Edna 
Ferber,  Rachel  Field,  Hen™  Blake  Fuller,  Oliver 
La  Farge,  Zona  Gale,  Ellen  Glasgow,  Sinclair 
Lewis,  J  P  Marquand,  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts, 
John  Steinbeck,  and  Booth  Tarkmgton,  to  name 
only  a  few  The  interest  in  America's  past  led 
these  among  many  others  to  write  outstanding 
historical  novels  Hervey  Allen,  Stephen  Vincent 
Benet,  James  Boyd,  Esther  Forbes,  MacKmlay 
Kantor,  Margaret  Mitchell,  Kenneth  Roberts,  and 
Stark  Young  The  short  story  has  followed  the 
novel  in  subject  matter  and  has  been  especially 
well  handled  by  Wilbur  Daniel  Steele,  Katharine 
Anne  Porter,  Dorothy  Parker,  William  Saroyan, 
Eudora  Welty,  and  others  Americans  are  also 
established  as  wnters  of  the  detective  storv  Har- 
riet Monroe's  founding  (1912)  of  Poetry  a  Maga~ 
fine  of  Verfe  was  a  welcome  outlet  for  the  renewed 
interest  in  poetry  and  was  the  first  of  a  legion  of 
small  magacmes  which  followed  New  poetic  forma 
were  sought  by  H  D  (Hilda  Doohttle)  and  Amy 
Lowell  m  imagism,  by  Vachel  Lindsay  and  Carl 
Sandburg  in  free-verse  chants,  by  Ezra  Pound  and 
by  T  8  Eliot  and  his  followers  in  17th-century 
English  poets  and  the  French  symbolists,  by  John 
Gould  Fletcher  and  Conrad  Aiken  in  Oriental  as 
well  as  English  influence  Wallace  Stevens  and  E 
E  Cummmgs  represent  extreme  individualism. 
Local  material  was  also  cultivated  by  the  poets 
— Robert  Frost,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Robinson 
Jeffera,  Lew  Sarett,  J  P  Blackmur,  and  many 
others  Of  the  traditionalists  in  form,  E.  A  Robin- 
son was  the  earliest  in  the  century  and  perhaps 
greatest,  later  came  William  Ellery  Leonard,  Elinor 
Wvlie,  Hart  Crane,  and  Sara  Teasdale  The  first 
well-known  Negro  poet  was  Paul  Laurence  Dun- 
bar;  in  the  20th  cent  his  race  was  well  represented 
in  poetry  by  Countee  Cullen,  James  Weldon 
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Johnson,  and  Langston  Hughes  and  in  prose  by 
Zora  N  Hurston,  Richard  Wright,  and  Claude 
McKay,  among  others  Archibald  MacLeish, 
Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  and  Edna  St  Vincent 
Mil  lav  were  outstanding  among  the  poets  who 
adapted  their  poems  and  poetic  plays  to  radio 
broadcasting  dunng  and  after  the  Second  World 
War  Since  1920  the  American  theater  has  been 
vigorous  The  outstanding  playwright  is  Eugene 
O'Neill,  and  there  have  been  excellent  plays  by 
Maxwell  Anderson,  Philip  Barry,  Marc  Connelly, 
Rachel  Crothers,  Ben  Hecht,  Lillian  Hellman, 
Sidney  Howard,  George  S.  Kaufman,  Elmer  Rice, 
Clifford  Odets,  Thornton  Wilder,  and  Tennessee 
Williams  Essayists  include  the  19th-century  nat- 
uralists John  Burroughs  and  John  Mvnr  and  Don- 
ald Culrosa  Peattie  in  the  20th  cent  ,  the  philoso- 
phers William  James,  George  Santayana,  Josiah 
Royce,  and  John  Dewey,  and  Agnes  Reppher  and 
E  B  White  In  criticism  the  "new  humamsta" 
Irving  Babbitt.  P  K  More,  and  W  C  BrowneU 
represented  moderately  conservative  thought  >n 
tho  first  decades  of  the  20th  cent  and  were  later 
opposed  by  a  group  which  included  Van  Wyck 
Brooks,  Randolph  Bourne,  H  L  Mencken,  H  8 
Canby,  and  others  Edmund  Wilson,  Lewis  Mum- 
ford,  and  Malcolm  Cowley  were  friendly  to  the 
new  realism  and  interested  in  the  Marxist  theories 
of  the  social  responsibility  of  literature,  which  in 
the  '30s  were  applied  especially  by  Max  Eastman, 
Waldo  Frank,  Granville  Hicks,  and  Bernard  Smith. 
Preoccupation  with  aesthetics  m  criticism  had  been 
characteristic  of  T  S  Eliot  and  Ezra  Pound  in  this 
whole  penod  and  m  the  '40s  was  notable  also  m 
the  writing  of  R  P  Blackmur,  I  A  Richards, 
Yvor  Winter,  and  others  Historical  writing  in  this 
century  also  found  a  more  realistic  approach  to  its 
subjects,  with  emphasis  on  economic,  sociological, 
and  psychological  factors  in  civilisation  John 
Fiske,  Henrv  Adams,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  marked  increasingly  the  transi- 
tion from  older  schools  of  thought,  and  the  pio- 
neers of  the  new  movement  were  Frederick  Jack- 
son Turner,  John  B  McMaster,  James  H  Robin- 
son, Charles  A  Beard,  Albert  B  Hart,  Herbert  L. 
Osgood,  William  A  Dunning,  John  R.  Commons, 
Charles  M  Andrews,  and  James  Ford  Rhodes 
Historians  prominent  since  1920  imlude  Henry 
Osborn  Taylor,  Carl  Becker,  Carlton  J  H  Hayes, 
Herbert  E  Bolton,  Allan  Nevins,  H  S  Commager, 
Arthur  Schlesmger,  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr  ,  and 
S  E  M  orison  See  The  Cambndgf  Hittory  of 
American  Literature  (ed  by  William  P  Trent  and 
others,  4  vols  ,  1917-21),  Literary  History  of  the 
United  States  (ed  by  Robert  Spiller  and  others 
2  vols  and  a  volume  of  bibliography,  1948) 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  incorporated 
in  Now  York  city  m  1869  to  promote  the  study 
of  natural  science  and  related  subjects  Build- 
ings on  its  present  site  were  opened  in  1877  Among 
the  buildings  since  added  are  the  Hay  den  Plane- 
tarium (opened  1935)  and  the  Roosevelt  Memorial 
building  (completed  10.46)  A  board  of  trustees 
controls  and  directe  the  museum's  activities.  As 
a  result  of  its  wide  explorations  and  its  program 
of  research  the  museum  has  acquired  specimens 
and  data  of  great  value  Resources  are  denved 
from  endowment,  grants  from  the  city,  and  a  mem- 
bership fund  Among  the  facilities  for  study  are  an 
extension  hbrarv ,  illustrated  lectures,  publications, 
a  special  school  service  whereby  the  museum  coop- 
erates with  citv  schools,  circulating  exhibits,  habitat 
groups  of  animals  and  plants,  a  mineral  and  gem 
collection,  an  unrivaled  assemblage  of  skeletons 
of  extinct  animals,  especially  dinosaurs,  and  repli- 
cas of  invertebrates  in  glass  Tho  Indians  of  North 
and  South  Americ  a  are  admirably  portrayed,  with 
exhibits  of  their  basketry,  pottery,  and  porcelain 
Amencan  party  see  KNOW-NOTHING  MOVEMENT 
American  Philosophical  Society,  first  scientific  so- 
ciety m  America,  founded  in  1743  in  Philadelphia 
It  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  junto  formed  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  in  1727  Franklin  was  the  first 
secretary  of  the  society,  and  Thomas  Hopkinson 
the  first  president  In  1769  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety merged  with  the  American  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Useful  Knowledge  This  combined  organi- 
zation elected  Franklin  its  first  president,  an  office 
which  he  held  until  his  death  David  Rittenhouse 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  were  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors The  society,  which  has  a  notable  library, 
includes  all  fields  of  intellectual  and  scientific 
study  Its  transactions  date  from.  1771  and  records 
of  its  proceedings  from  1838 
Amencan  Red  Cross  •  see  RED  CROSS 
Amencan  Revolution,  1775-83,  struggle  by  which 
the  THIRTEEN  COLONIES  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
of  North  America  won  independence  from  Great 
Britain  and  became  the  United  States.  It  is  also 
called  the  American  War  of  Independence.  By  the 
middle  of  the  18th  cent ,  differences  m  life,  thought, 
and  interests  had  developed  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  little  colonies  expanding  between 
the  sea  and  the  mountains.  Local  institutions  took 
shape  m  the  colonies,  and  though  there  was  little 
feeling  of  intercolonial  unity  (as  shown  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  plan  of  union  in  the  Albany  Congress), 
there  was  a  general  appreciation  of  divergence  from 
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the  English  attitudes  and  interests    The  British 
government,  like  other  imperial  powers  in  the  18th 
cent ,  favored  a  policy  of  MERCANTILISM,  and  many 
colonials  felt  that  their  activities  were  unfairly 
limited      The    NAVIGATION    ACTS,    intended    to 
regulate  commerce  in  the  British  interest,  could 
not  be  well  enforced  on  the  long  American  coast, 
and  smuggling,  though  officially  a  crime,  was  gen- 
erally regarded  in  the  colonies  as  an  open  and  hon- 
orable profession    There  had  been  brushes  between 
officials  and  colonials,  some  quite  serious   (e  g , 
Bacon's  Rebellion),  but  the  underlying  causes  of 
trouble  emerged  only  after  1763     The  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  that  year  ended  the  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN 
WARS  and  removed  a  long-standing  threat  to  the 
colonies    At  the  same  time  the  ministry  (1763-66) 
of  George  GRENVILLE  in  Great  Britain  xmdertook 
a  new  colonial  policy,  intended  to  make  the  colo- 
nies pay  for  their  defense  and  return  revenue  to 
the  mother  country     The  tax  levied  on  molasses 
and   sugar   in    1764   caused    some   consternation 
among  New  England  merchants  and  makers  of 
rum,  but  it  was  the  STAMP  ACT  (1765)  with  its 
direct  demand  for  revenue  that  roused  a  violent 
out(  ry  among  the  colonial  people — Northern  mer- 
chants, Southern  planters,  and  pioneer  farmers  and 
land    speculators      Everywhere    loaders    such    as 
James  OTIS,  Samuel  ADAMS,  and  Patrick  HENRY 
denounced  the  act  with  eloquence,  societies  called 
the  SONS  OF  LIBFRTY  were  formed,  and  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress  was  called  to  protest  that  Parliament 
was  violating  the  rights  of  trueborn  Englishmen  in 
taxing  the  colonials,  who  were  not  direc  tly  repre- 
sented in  the  supremo  legislature     The  threat  of 
boycott  and  refusal  to  import  English  goods  sup- 
ported the  colonial  clamor     Parliament  repealed 
(1766)  the  Stamp  Act  but  passed  an  act  formally 
declaring  its  right  to  tax  the  c  olomes     The  inci- 
dent was  closed,  but  a  barb  remained  to  wound 
American  feelings     Colonial  political  theorists — 
not  only  hotheads  such  as  Samuel  Adams,  Patrick 
Henry,  Josiah  Quinc  > ,  and  Alexander  MacDougall 
but  also  moderates  such  as  John  DICKINSON,  John 
ADAMS,  and  Benjamin  FRANKLIN — asserted  that 
taxation  without  representation  was  tyranny  and 
repeated  the  doctrines  of  John  LOCKE    The  teach- 
ings   of    18th-century    French    philosophers    and 
continental  writers  on  law,  such  as  Emmerich  de 
Vattel,   were  implicit  in   the  colonial  arguments 
based  on  the  theory  of  NATURAL  RIGHTS      The 
colonials  tended  to  claim  that  they  were  subject 
only  to  the  king  and  that  King  George  III,  who, 
though  hedged  in  by    Parliament,  did  have  some 
hand  in  the  actions  of  his  ministers,  was  a  Urant 
Trouble    flared    when    the    mimstiy    of    Charles 
TOWNSHEND    adopted    (1767)     the    TOWNSHJND 
ACTS,  which  taxed  numerous  imports,  care  was 
taken  to  lav   an  "external"  or  indirect  tax,  since 
direct  taxes   had    been   hotly  challenged   by   the 
colonials    The  indirect  taxes  were  challenged  too, 
and  though  the  duties  were  not  heavy ,  tho  princi- 
ple was  attacked     Incidents  came  m  interrupted 
sequence  to  make  feeling  run  higher  and  higher — 
the  seizure  of  a  ship  belonging  to  John  HANCOCK  in 
1768,  the  bloodshed  of  the  BOSTON  MASSACRF  m 
1770,  the  burning  of  H  M  S  GASPFK  in  1772  Even 
repeal  of  the  Townshend  Acts  in  1770  did  no  more 
than  temporanlj  quiet  the  turmoil,  for  the  tax  on 
tea  was  kept  as  a  sort  of  token  of  Parliament's 
supremacy     Indignation  in  New  England  led  to 
the  BOSTON  TEA  PARTY  in  1773  Despite  the  earnest 
pleas  of  William  Pitt  the  elder  (see  CHVTHAM,  WIL- 
LIAM  PITT,   IST  h  ARL  o>)   and  Edmund  BURKK, 
Parliament  replied  with  coercive  measures    These 
(and  the  QUEBEC  ACT)  the  patriotic  c  olonmls  called 
the  INTOLERABLE  A<  is,  and  resistance  was  prompt 
The  Sons  of  Liberty  and  individual  patriots  were 
already  spreading  statements  of  the  colonial  cause 
to  win   merchant  and   farmer,    workmgman  and 
sailor,  to  the  defense  of  liberty     Committees  of 
correspondence  had  been  formed  by  the  patriots  to 
exchange    information    and    ideas   and    to    build 
colonial  unity,  and  in  1774  the  committees  of  cor- 
respondence prepared  the  wav  for  the  CONTINEN- 
TAL CONGRESS     The  representatives  at  this  First 
Continental  Congress,  except  for  a  few  radicals, 
had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  independence  but 
wished  only  to  persuade  the  British  government  to 
recognize  their  rights     A  plan   of  roc  one  illation 
offered  by  Joseph  GAILOW\Y  was  rejected,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  colonies  would  refuse  to  import 
British  goods  until  colonial  grievances  were  right- 
ed, those  gnevances  were  listed  in  petitions  to  the 
kuig,  and  the  congress  adjourned     Before  it  met 
again  the  situation  was  changed    On  the  morning 
of  April  19,  1775,  shots  had  been  exchanged  by 
patriots  and  British  soldiers,  men  had  been  killed, 
and  a  revolution  of  violence  had  begun  (see  LEX- 
INGTON AND  C6NCORD,  BATTLFS  OF)     On  the  very 
day  (May  10,  1776)  when  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  met,  Kthan  ALLEN  and  his  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys,  together  with  a  force  under  Benedict 
Arnold,  took  1'ort  Ticonderoga  from  the  British, 
and  two  days  later  Heth  WARNER  captured  Crown 
Point    Boston  was  under  British  siege,  and  before 
that  siege  was  climaxed  by  the  costly  Butish  vic- 
tory usually  called  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the 
Congress   had   chosen    (June    15,    1775)    George 
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WASHINGTON  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  Con-     taken  Savannah  m  1778   In  1780  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
tinental  armed  forces    The  war  was  on  m  earnest      attacked  and  took  Charleston  (which  had  resisted 

'  '  ~  '       '        attacks  m  1776  and  1779)  and  set  Gen   Charles 

CORNWALLIS  off  on  the  CAROLINA  CAMPAIGN  Corn- 
walhs  swept  forward  to  beat  Horatio  Gates  soundly 
at  Camden  (Aug.,  1780),  and  briefly  only  guerrilla 
bands  under  Francis  MARION,  Andrew  PICKENS, 
and  Thomas  SUMTER  continued  to  oppose  the 
British  S  of  Virginia.  Another  low  point  had  been 
reached  in  American  fortunes  Bitter  complaints 
of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Congress,  political  con- 
niving, lack  of  funds  and  food,  and  the  strains  of 
long-continued  war  had  increased  widespread 


Some  delegates  had  come  to  the  Congress  already 
committed  to  declaring  the  colonies  independent 
of  Great  Britain,  but  even  many  stalwart  upholders 
of  the  patriot  cause  were  not  ready  to  take  such  a 
step.  The  lines  were  being  more  clearly  drawn  be- 
tween the  pro-British  LOYALISTS  and  the  colonial 
patriots  The  time  was  one  of  indecision,  and  the 
division  of  the  people  was  symbolized  by  the  split 
between  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  Loyalist  son, 
William  FRANKLIN  The  Loyalists  were  numerous, 
especially  among  the  holders  of  large  properties 


A  large  part  of  the  population  was  more  or  less     apathy  and  disaffection,  and  the  British  tried  to 
neutral,  swaying  to  this  side  or  that  or  else  remain-     take  advantage  of  the  division  among  the  people 


„  inert  in  the  struggle,  which  was  to  some  extent 
a  civil  war  So  it  was  to  remain  to  the  end  Civil 
government  and  administration  had  fallen  apart 
and  had  to  be  patched  together  locally  In  some 
places  the  result  was  bloody  strife,  as  in  the  parti- 
san raids  in  the  Carolina*  and  Georgia  and  the 
Mohawk  valley  ma&sacre  in  New  York,  elsewhere 
hostility  did  not  produce  open  struggles  In  the 
parlous  early  days  of  doubt  Thomas  PMNE  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  Common  Senie,  which  urged  the  patriot 
cause  In  arms  the  cause  did  not  prosper  too 
greatly  Delegations  to  the  Canadians  had  been 
unsuccessful,  and  the  QUEBEC  CAMPAIGN  (1775-76) 
ended  in  disaster  The  British  gave  up  Boston  m 
March,  1776,  but  tho  prospects  were  still  not  good 
for  the  ill-trained,  not  too  well-armed  volunteer 
soldiers  of  the  Continental  army  when  the  Con- 
gress decided  finally  to  dec  lare  the  independence  of 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  The  DECLARATION  OF  IN- 
DEPENDK.NCI1  is  conventionally  dated  as  of  July  4, 
1776  Drawn  up>  b>  Thomas  JEFFERSON  (with 
slight  emendations),  it  was  to  be  one  of  the  great 
historical  documents  of  all  time  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, have  an>  immediate  good  effec  t  The  British 
under  Gen  William  HOWE  and  his  brother,  Admiral 
Richard  Howe,  c  ame  to  New  York  harbor  After 
vain  attempts  to  negotiate  a  peace,  the  British 
forces  struck  Washington  lost  Brooklyn  Heights 
(see  LONG  ISL\ND,  BATTLE  OF),  retreated  north- 
ward, was  defeated  at  Harlem  Heights  on  Man- 
hattan and  at  White  Plains,  and  took  part  of  his 
dwindling  armv  into  New  Jersey  Thomas  Paine 
in  a  new  pamphlet,  The  Crisis,  exhorted  the 
patriots  to  courage  m  desperate  days,  and  Wash- 
ington showed  his  increasing  military  skill  and 
helped  to  restore  patriot  spirits  in  the  winter  of 
1775-76  by  crossing  the  ice-ridden  Delaware  and 
winning  small  victories  over  forces  mostly  made  up 
of  Hessian  mercenaries  at  Trenton  (Doc  26)  and 
Princeton  (Jan  3)  In  1777  the  British  undertook  a 
plan  to  wipe  out  the  flickering  revolt  by  a  concerted 
plan  to  split  the  colonies  with  converging  expedi- 
tions concentrated  upon  the  Hudson  valley  Gen 
William  Howe,  instead  of  taking  part  in  it,  moved 
into  Pennsylvania,  defeated  Washington  in  the 
battle  of  Brandy  wine  (Sept  11),  took  Philadelphia, 
and  heat  off  (Oct  4)  \V ashmgton's  attack  on  Ger- 
mantown  Meanwhile  the  British  columns  under 
Gen  John  BURGOINE  and  Gen  Barry  ST  LEGER 
had  failed  (see  SARATOGA  CAMPAIGN),  and  Bur- 
goyne  on  Oct  17,  1777,  ended  the  battle  of  Sara- 
toga by  surrender  to  Gen  Horatio  GATES  The 
vu  torv  is  c  ommonly  regarded  as  the  decisive  battle 
of  the  war,  but  its  good  effects  again  were  not  im- 
mediate The  patriot  army  still  had  to  endure  the 
hardships  of  the  cruel  winter  at  VALLEY  FORGE, 
when  only  lo>alty  to  Washington  and  the  cause  of 
liberty  held  the  half-frozen,  half-starved  men  to- 
gether Among  them  were  three  of  the  foreign 
idealists  who  had  come  to  aid  the  colonials  ui  their 
struggle — KALB,  STEUBEN,  and  LAFAYETTE  At 
Valley  Forge,  Steuben  trained  the  still-raw  troops, 
who  came  away  from  Valley  Forge  a  disciplined 
fighting  force  and  gave  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves in  1778  Sir  Henrj  CLINTON,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Howe  m  command,  decided  to  abandon 
Philadelphia  for  New  York,  and  Washington's 
attack  upon  the  British  in  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth  (see  MONMOUTH,  BATTLE  OF)  was  cheated  of 
success  mainly  by  the  equivocal  actions  of  Gen 
Charles  LEE  The  warfare  in  tho  Middle  Atlantic 
region  settled  almost  to  stagnation,  but  foreign  aid 
was  already  coming  Agents  of  the  new  nation — 
notably  Benjamin  Franklin,  Arthur  Lee,  Silas 
Deane,  and  later  John  Adams — wore  stuving  to  get 
help,  and  in  1777  BEAUMAHC  HAIS  had  succeeded  in 
getting  arms  and  supplies  sent  to  the  patriots  in 
time  to  help  win  the  battle  of  Saratoga  That 
victory  made  it  easier  for  France  to  enter  upon  an 
alliance  with  the  United  States,  for  which  Franklin 
and  Veigennes  signed  (1778)  a  treaty  Spain 
entered  the  war  against  Great  Bntaui  m  1779,  but 


In  1780  occurred  the  most  celebrated  of  the  disaf- 
fections,  the  treason  of  Benedict  ARNOLD  Lack  of 
pay  and  shortages  of  clothing  and  food  drove  some 
Continental  regiments  into  an  orderly  mutiny  of 
protest  in  Jan  ,  1781  The  dark  was,  however,  al- 
ready lifting  A  crowd  of  frontiersmen  with  their 
rifles  defeated  a  British  fore  e  at  Kings  Alt.  m  Oct , 
1780,  and  Nathanael  GREENE,  who  had  replaced 
Gates  as  commander  in  the  Carolina  campaign, 
and  his  able  assistant,  Daniel  MORGAN,  together 
with  Thaddeus  KOSCHJSKO  and  others,  ultimately 
forced  Cornwallis  into  Virginia  The  stage  was  set 
for  the  YORK-TOWN  CAMPAIGN  Now  the  French 
aid  counted  greatly,  for  Lafayette  with  patriot 
troops  held  the  British  troops  in  check,  and  it  was 
a  Franco-American  force  which  Washington  and 
the  comte  de  HOCHAMBEAU  led  from  New  York  S 
to  Virginia  The  French  fleet  under  Admiral  de 
GHASSK  played  the  decisive  part  Previously  naval 
forces  had  been  of  little  consequence  in  the  Revolu- 
tion State  navies  and  a  somewhat  irregular  na- 
tional navy  had  been  of  less  importance  than  Revo- 
lutionary privateers  Esek  HOPKINS  had  led  a  raid 
in  the  Bahamas  in  1776,  John  BARRY  won  a  name 
as  a  gallant  commander,  and  John  Paul  Jow-,8  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  commanders  in  all  U  S 
naval  history,  but  their  exploits  were  single  inci- 
dents It  was  the  I*  rem  h  fleet — ironically,  the 
same  one  defeated  by  the  British  under  Admiral 
Rodney  the  next  year  in  the  West  Indies — whic  h 
bottled  up  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  Outnumbered 
and  surrounded,  the  British  c  ommandor  surren- 
dered (Oct  17-19,  1781),  and  fighting  was  over 
The  rebels  had  won  the  Amcru  an  Revolution  The 
Treaty  of  Pans  (see  PARIS,  TREATY  en)  formally 
recognized  the  new  nation  in  1783,  though  many 
questions  were  left  unsettled  The  United  States 
was  floundering  through  a  post-war  depression  and 
seeking  not  too  successfully  to  meet  its  administra- 
tive problems  under  the  Artu  les  of  Confederation 
(see  CONFEDERATION,  AHIICI  i%s,  ot)  The  leaders 
in  the  new  country  were  those  prominent  either 
in  the  council  halls  or  on  the  fields  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  first  three  Presidents  after  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  adopted  were 
Washington,  Adams,  and  Jefferson  Some  of  the 
more  radical  Revolutionary  leaders  were  disap- 
pointed in  the  turn  toward  conservatism  when  the 
Revolution  was  over,  but  liberty  and  democracy 
had  been  fixed  as  the  highest  ideals  of  the  United 
States  The  effec  t  of  the  Amenc  an  Revolution  on 
liberal  thought  m  European  countries  cannot  by 
its  very  nature  be  weighed,  but  the  presence  of  a 
youthful  democracy  in  the  world  had  some  in- 
fluence on  the  French  Revolution  and  most  as- 
suredly later  helped  to  inspire  revolutionists  in 
Spain's  American  colonies  Naturally  the  stirring 
events  of  the  birth  of  the  country  have  boon  often 
represented  m  U  S  literatuie  It  has  given  drama- 
tic material  to  playwrights  from  William  Dunlap 
to  Maxwell  Anderson,  to  novelists  from  James 
Femmore  Cooper  and  William  G  Simms  to  S 
Weir  Mitchell,  Paul  Leicestei  1'ord,  and  Kenneth 
Roberts  Older  histories,  still  read  for  their  literary 
value,  are  those  of  George  Bancroft,  John  Fiske, 
and  G  O  Trevely  an  Countless  ex<  client  studies 
have  been  made  of  particular  aspects  and  inci- 
dents, recent  examples  are  H  E  Wildes,  Valley 
Forge  (1938),  R  B  Morns,  od  ,  The  Era  of  the 
American  Revolution  (1939),  Philip  Davidson, 
Propaganda  and  the  American  Revolution  1763- 
1783  (1941),  and  Carl  Van  Doren,  Secret  History 
of  the  American  Revolution  (1941)  and  Mutiny  in 
January  (1943)  For  works  of  more  general  interest, 
see  Carl  L  Becker,  The  Eve  of  the  Revolution 
("Chronicles  of  America"  series,  1918),  A  M 
Schlesmger,  Sr  ,  The  Colonial  Merchants  and  the 
American  Revolution,  176J-1770  (1917),  C.  H  Van 
Tvne,  The  Causes  of  the  War  of  Independence  (1922) 
and  The  War  of  Independence  American  Phase 
(1929) ,  C  H  Mcllwam,  The  American  Revolution 
a  Constitutional  Interpretation  (1923),  C  M.  An- 


Spanish  help  did  little  for  the  United  States,  while  drews,   The  Colonial  Backffround  of  the  American 

French  soldiers  and  sailors  and  French  supplies  Revolution  (1924),  J    F    Jameson,   The  American 

and  money  were  of  crucial  importance    The  war-  Revolution  Considered  as  a  Social  Movement  (1926), 

fare  had  meanwhile  shifted  from   the  quiescent  S.  F  Bonus,  The  Diplomacy  of  the  American  Revo- 

North  to  other  theaters    George  Rogers  CLARK  by  lutwn  (1935),  E    B    Greene,    The  Revolutionary 

his  daring  exploits  ( 1778-79)  m  the  West,  climaxed  Generation,  1763-1790  ("A  Histoiy  of  American 

by  the  second  capture  of  Vmcennes,  established  Life"  series,  1943) ,  John  C.  Miller,  Origins  of  the 

patriot  prestige  on  the  frontier    Gen  Jolin  SULLI-  American    Revolution    (1943)    and     Triumph    of 

VAN  led  an  expedition  (1779)  against  the  British  Freedom,  1773-1783  (1948). 

and  Indians  m  upper  New  York.   The  chief  fight-  American  Samoa:  see  SAMOA. 

ing,  however,  was  in  the  South.   The  British  had  American  University:  see  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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American  Veterans  Committee  (AVC),  organization 
of  veterans  of  the  Second  World  War,  founded  in 
Jan..  1943,  and  designated  the  American  Veterans 
Committee  in  Oct ,  1944  In  1946  the  AVC  had 
close  to  80,000  members  It  opposed  special 
privileges  for  veterans  ("Citizens  first,  veterans 
second  )  though  advancing  their  best  interests 
The  struggle  in  1947  to  eject  extreme  leftist  ele- 
ments from  the  organization  was  successful  The 
AVC  backed  (1949)  plans  for  a  world  veterans'  as- 
sociation Efforts  to  merge  the  American  Veterans 
Committee  with  the  American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II  met  with  defeat  in  1949 

American  Veterans  of  World  War  II  (Am vets), 
organisation  of  veterans  of  the  Second  World  War, 
founded  in  Dec  ,  1944  The  Amvots  numbered 
c  100,000  and  had  posts  m  every  state  by  1947, 
when  President  Harry  S  Truman  signed  the  bill 
giving  this  organization  a  national  charter  In  its 
1949  national  convention,  the  American  Veterans 
of  World  War  II  rejected  a  proposed  merger  with 
the  American  Veterans  Committee,  recommended 
a  Federal  bonus  to  Second  World  War  veterans, 
proposed  a  pacific  military  pact,  and  advocated  the 
registration  of  Communists  m  the  United  States 

amencium  (amurf'sheum) ,  radioactive  element  of  the 
actim do  series  (symbol -Am,  for  physical  constants, 
see  KMCMKNT.table)  It  is  formed  from  plutomum  on 
the  emission  of  beta  rays  and  was  first  produced 
in  the  cyclotron  Amencium  emits  alpha  particles 
and  has  a  half  life  of  600  years  Amencium  hy- 
droxide has  been  obtained  m  a  pure  form 

Amencus  (umer'ikus),  city  (pop  9,281),  co  seat  of 
Sumter  co  ,  SW  Ga  ,  SE  of  Columbus,  me  1832 
It  is  an  industrial  center  in  a  farm  and  lumber  area 
Fertilizer  is  produced  There  is  a  state  junior  col- 
lege ANDKRSONVILLE  village  is  near  by 

Amenghi,     Michelangelo     da      see    CAKAVAOOIO, 

MlCHELANUEU)  AMKHKJHl  OA 

Amersfoort  (a'mursfort),  municipality  (pop  55,447) 
and  town,  Utrecht  prov  ,  central  Netherlands  A 
manufacturing  center  today,  it  has  medieval 
houses,  a  14th-centur>  water  gate,  and  the  15th- 
century  Gate  of  Our  Lad} .  Johan  van  Oldenbarne- 
veldt  was  born  here 

Amery  (u'rnnre),  city  (pop  1,461),  NW  Wis  ,  NW 
of  Eau  Claire,  settled  1884,  me  1919 

Ames,  Fisher,  1758-1808,  American  political  leader, 
b  Dedham,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard,  1774,  son  of 
Nathaniel  Ames  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1781,  he 
began  political  pamphleteering  and  by  a  speech 
in  the  Massachusetts  convention  that  ratified  the 
Federal  Constitution  set  himself  on  the  road  to 
being  a  leading  Federalist  As  a  Congressman 
(1789-97)  and  after  his  retirement  he  was  high 
m  party  councils,  a  staunch  follower  of  Hamilton 
and  a  violent  attacker  of  Jefferson  Of  Ames's  able 
speeches  perhaps  the  best  known  was  that  made  in 
1790  when  the  House  was  disposed  to  nullify  Jay's 
Treaty  by  withholding  appropriations,  he  spoke 
for  the  treaty  He  was  the  archetype  of  the  New 
England  conservative  of  his  period,  a  strong  pro- 
ponent of  order  and  of  the  rights  of  property 

Ames,  James  Barr,  1846-1910.  American  jurist,  b 
Boston,  grad  Haivard  Law  School,  1873  At  Har- 
vard he  wah  8U<  cebsivelv  associate  professor  (1873), 
professor  (1877),  and  dean  (1895)  A  disciple  of 
LANGDBLL,  Ames  insisted  that  legal  education 
should  lequire  the  studv  of  actual  cases  uistead  of 
abstract  principles  of  law  At  the  time  of  his 
death  the  case  method  was  in  general  use  in  the 
United  States  Ames's  careful  historic  al scholarship 
is  displajed  m  his  LecttiHS  on  Legal  History  (1913) 
His  writings  in  various  fields  of  law  (e  g  ,  torts  and 
trusts)  evmc  e  a  <  lear  grasp  of  the  underlying  juris- 
prudential  principles 

Ames,  Joseph,  1689-1759,  English  bibliographer 
Ho  compiled  Typographical  Antiquities  (1749),  a 
valuable  list  of  English  books  printed  before  1600 

Ames,  Joseph  Sweetman,  1864-1943,  American 
'lysicist,  b  Manchester,  Vt  ,  grad  Johns  Hopkins 


physi 
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(A  B  ,  1886,  Ph  D  ,  1890)  He  was  associated  with 
Johns  Hopkins  throughout  his  career,  serving  suc- 
cessively as  professor  of  physics  and  director  of  the 
physical  laboratory,  as  provost,  as  president  (1929- 
35),  and  as  president  emeritus  An  authontj  on 
aerodynamics,  he  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  from  1917 
to  1939  (chairman  from  1927)  He  wrote  several 
books  in  the  field  of  ph.vsus 

Ames,  Nathaniel,  1708-64,  Amencan  almanac 
maker,  b  Bridgewater,  Mass  His  Astronomical 
Diary  and  Almanack,  begun  in  1725  and  issued 
after  c  1732  from  Dedham,  Mass  ,  was  highly  pop- 
ular and  served  as  a  model  for  Franklin's  Poor 
Richard's  Almanack  and  later  almanacs  After 
Ames's  death  it  was  continued  to  1795  by  his  son 
Nathaniel,  Jr  The  elder  Ames  was  a  physician 
and  also  after  1750  landlord  of  the  Sun  Tavern  at 
Dedham  He  was  the  father  of  Fisher  Ames  See 
Samuel  Briggs,  ed  ,  The  Essays,  Humor,  and  Poems 
of  Nathaniel  Ame«(1891),G  L  Kittrodgo,  The  Old 
Farmer  and  His  Almanack  (1904). 

Ames,  Oakes,  1804-73,  American  manufacturer, 
railroad  promoter,  and  politician,  b  Easton,  Mass 
With  his  brother  Oliver  (1807-77)  ho  managed  the 
family's  well-known  shovel  factory  at  Easton.  The 
business  expanded  under  demands  from  the  ex- 
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panding  Midwest  frontier  and  the  Western  gold 
diggings  Active  m  founding  the  Republican  party 
m  Massachusetts,  Ames  served  m  Congress  from 
1863  to  1873  Interested  in  the  construction  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Ames  secured  control  of 
the  CREDIT  MOBILIER  after  ousting  T.  C  DURANT, 
its  founder  The  financial  scandals  of  that  com- 
pany brought  upon  Ames  in  1872  public  disgrace 
and  the  censure  of  Congress. 

Ames,  Oakes,  1874-1950,  American  botanist,  b 
North  Easton,  Mass  ,  grad.  Harvard  (B  A  ,  1898, 
M  A  ,  1899) ,  son  of  Oliver  Ames  He  was  associated 
with  Harvard  from  1899,  becoming  professor  of 
botany  in  1926,  Arnold  professor  of  botany  in  1932, 
and  research  professor  of  botany  m  1935  (emeritus 
from  1941)  An  authority  on  orchids,  he  was  the 
author  of  many  articles  and  of  Orchidaceae  (7 
fascicles,  1905-22)  and  Enumeratwnoj the  Orchids  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  (1924)  He  also  wrote 
Ecorwmic  Annual*  and  Human  Cultures  (1939) 

Ames,  Oliver,  1831-95,  Amencan  capitalist,  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  b  North  Easton,  Mass 
son  of  Oakes  Ames  (1804-73)  He  early  entered 
the  family's  shovel  factory  at  Easton,  where  he 
showed  inventive  skill,  managerial  capacity,  and 
business  acumen  On  his  father's  disgrace  and 
death,  he  pledged  his  own  in<  ome  to  satisfy  his 
father's  creditors,  aided  by  railroad  recovery  and 
through  capable  management,  he  cleared  the  es- 
tate, made  good  his  father's  large  philanthropic 
bequests  (about  $1,000,000),  and  amassed  great 
wealth  of  his  own  He  entered  politics,  was  a  state 
senator  (1880-82)  and  lieutenant  governor  (1882- 
86),  and  as  governor  (1886-89)  was  noted  for  his 
businesslike  methods,  excellent  appointments,  and 
educational  and  financial  reforms 

Ames,  Winthrop,  1871-1937,  American  theatrical 
producer,  b  North  Easton,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard, 
1895  He  was  director  (1904-8)  of  the  Castle 
Square  Theatre,  Boston,  then  he  undertook  direc- 
torship of  the  New  Theatre,  New  York  This  am- 
bitious project,  following  that  of  the  Now  Theatre, 
Chicago  (founded  1906),  had  for  its  object  the 
em  ouragement  of  the  American  drama  by  experi- 
mentation and  freedom  from  commercialism  When 
the  New  Theatie  m  New  York  failed,  Ames  built 
(1912)  the  Little  Theatre  and,  later,  the  Booth 
Theatre  Before  his  retirement  in  1932,  he  pro- 
duced Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  with  great  suc- 
cess The  Winthrop  Ames  Memorial  Collection 
was  donated  by  his  wife  to  the  New  York  Public 
Library  in  1938 

Ames,  city  (pop  12,555) ,  central  low  a,  on  the  Skunk 
river  and  N  of  DCS  Monies,  laid  out  1864,  me 
1869  It  has  varied  manufactures  The  campus 
of  the  IOWA  STATE  COLLECT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 
MECHANIC  ARTS  lies  2  mi  from  the  town  proper 
The  headquarters  of  the  state  highway  commission 
is  at  Ames 

Amesbury,  small  market  town,  Wiltshne,  England, 
N  of  Salisbury  STONI-  HKNC,F,  the  chief  megalithic 
monument  in  Britain,  is  near  Amesbur>  is  the 
Almesbury  of  Arthurian  legend 

Amesbury,  town  (pop  10,862),  NE  Mass,  on  the 
Memmack,  settled  1654,  me  Ib68  It  produces 
metal  goods  and  specialties  Whittier  lived  here 
most  of  his  life 

amethyst  (am'uthlst)  [Gi  , -non-drunkenness],  va- 
riety of  QUARTZ,  v  lolet  to  purple  in  color,  used  as  a 
gem  It  is  the  most  highly  valued  of  the  semi- 
precious quartzes  It  is  associated  with  a  number  of 
superstitions,  being  regarded  as  a  love  charm,  as  a 
potent  influence  in  improving  sleep,  and  as  a  pro- 
tection against  thieves  and  drunkenness  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  Cejlon,  Siberia,  and  parts  of  North 
America  are  important  sources  of  supply  The 
so-called  Oriental  ameth\  st  or  purple  sapphire  is 
not  a  variety  of  quartz,  but  a  verv  much  harder 
and  rarer  stone — a  variety  of  corundum 

Amharic  (amha'rlk),  standard  language  of  Ethiopia 
It  belongs  to  the  Ethiopic  group  of  Semitic  lan- 
guages See  LANGUAGE  (table) 

Amherst,  Jeffrey  Amherst,  Baron  (am'uist),  1717-97, 
British  army  officer  He  served  in  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  and  in  the  earl\  part  of  the 
Seven  Years  War  In  1758  he  was  sent  to  America 
as  a  major  general  to  lead  the  Louisburg  campaign 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War  The  capture  (1758) 
of  the  French  fortress  gave  Britain  her  first  impor- 
tant victory  m  the  war,  and  Amherst  replaced 
James  Abercrornby  as  supreme  commander  in 
America.  The  next  year  (1759),  pushing  northward 
from  Albany,  he  took  Crown  Point  and  Ticonder- 
oga,  but  ho  arrived  too  late  to  help  General  Wolfe 
take  Quebec  He  directed  (1760)  the  capture  of 
Montreal  and  returned  (1763)  to  England  In 
the  Amencan  Revolution,  Amherst  refused  to  com- 
mand British  troops  m  New  England,  but  in  1778 
he  became  commander  m  chief  of  home  defenses 
Amherst,  for  whom  Amherst  College  is  named,  was 
created  baron  in  1776  and  made  a  field  marshal 
in  1796  Soe  biography  by  J  C  Long  (1933) 

Amherst,  town  (pop  8,620),  co  seat  of  Cumber- 
land co  ,  N  N  S.  It  is  a  manufacturing  and  lumber- 
ing town,  in  a  region  noted  for  scenic  beauty  Near 
by  are  the  ruins  of  Fort  Lawrence  and  Fort  Beause- 
jour,  built  in  1750-51  on  the  English-French 
boundary. 
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Amherst.  1  Town  (pop  6,410),  W  Mass,  NE  of 
Northampton,  settled  1703,  me  1775.  Emily 
Dickinson  was  born  and  lived  here  all  her  life,  and 
Noah  Webster  lived  here,  1812-22  The  town  was 
named  for  Lord  Jeffrey  Amhorst  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  Umv  of  Massachusetts  (see  MASSACHUSETTS, 
UNIVERSITY  OK)  and  of  Amherst  College  (nonsec- 
tanan,  for  men),  opened  in  1821,  chartered  in  1825 
by  Congregationalism  A  leading  and  well-endowed 
small  college  with  noted  alumni,  it  has  fostered 
the  missionary  spirit,  emphasized  liberal  arts  edu- 
cation, and  pioneered  in  the  fields  of  survey  courses, 
student  government,  and  student-health  programs 
Amherst  has  a  natural  science  museum,!  it  holds 
in  trust  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Memorial  Library, 
Washington,  DC  See  C  M  Fuess,  Amhrrst 
(1935)  2  Town  (pop  1,174),  S  N  H  ,  SW  of 
Manchester,  me  1760  It  was  granted  by  Massa- 
chusetts in  1728  to  soldiers  of  King  Philip's  War 
and  their  heirs  and  was)  settled  about  five  years 
later  Horace  Greeley  and  G  W  Kendall  were  born 
m  the  town  Franklin  Pierce  and  Jane  Means 
Appleton  were  married  in  the  Robert  Means  House 
(built  1785)  3  Village  (pop  2,896),  N  Ohio,  near 
Lake  Erie  N  W  of  Elyria,  in  a  sandstone  quarry  area  , 
settled  c  1810 

Amherstburg,  town  (pop  2.853)  ,  S  Ont  ,  on  the  De- 
troit river  where  it  enters  Lake  Erie  Fort  Maiden 
was  built  here  in  1796  The  village  contained  about 
100  houses  when  the  War  of  1812  began  and  was  a 
British  naval  station  as  well  as  a  garrison  town  At 
the  c  lose  of  the  war  it  was  held  by  the  Americans 
Only  20  mi.  S  of  Detroit,  the  town  is  now  in  the 
summer  resort  district 

Amherst  College   see  AMHERST,  Mass 

Ami  (a'ml)  [Hob  .-architect],  servant  of  Solomon 
whose  descendants  came  out  of  exile  Ezra  2  57 
Amon  Neh  759 

Amici,  Giovanni  Battista  (jovan'nfi  bat-tea  'tu 
ame'chf'),  1786?-186i,  Italian  astronomer,  mathe- 
matician, and  naturalist  He  became  director  of 
the  observatory  and  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Florence  and  published  papers  on  various  scientific 
subjects  His  most  important  work  was  in  design- 
ing and  improving  ph>sical  and  astronomical  ap- 
paratus, especially  the  microscope  and  reflecting 
telesc  ope 

Amicis,  Edmondo  de  see  DE  AMICIH,  EDMONDO 

Amid  a  (a'rnldu,  uinl'du),  ancient  city,  E  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  Tigris  A  Roman  colony  from  A  D  230, 
it  was  captured  (4th  cent  )  b>  Shapur  II  of  Persia 
It  is  the  modern  Dn  VRBAKIK,  Turke>  . 

Anudas,  Philip   sec  AMADAS,  PHILIP 

amide   sec  AMMONIA 

Anuel,  Henri  Frederic  (are'  fiadarek'  amycM'),  1821- 
81,  Swiss  critic,  b  Geneva  His  mtiospective  Jour- 
nal intime  aroused  interest  on  its  incomplete,  post- 
humous publication  (1883,  augmented  1923)  It  is 
the  revelation  of  a  personality  seeking  to  explain 
and  justify  his  lifelong  inactivity  Theie  is  an 
English  translation  (193b)  by  Van  Wyck  Brooks 
and  Charles  Van  Wyck  Biooka  of  the  parts  pub- 
lished ao  far 

Amiens  (a'meunz,  -ena*,  Fr  amj?'),  cit>  (pop 
79,807),  capital  of  Somme  dept  ,  N  trance,  on  the 
Somme  river  It  has  an  old  textile  industry  and 
was  the  capital  of  PICVRDY  An  important  Gallo- 
Roman  town  and  an  early  episcopal  &ee,  Amiens 
was  overrun  and  occupied  b>  many  invaders  In 
the  First  World  War  it  was  taken  and  lost  by  the 
Germans  m  1914,  became  an  important  British 
base,  and  was  heavih  bombarded  m  1918  More 
than  half  of  the  c  it>  was  de&troj  ed  in  the  Second 
World  War  The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
damaged  m  the  I  irst  World  War,  escaped  harm  in 
the  second  conflict  It  is  the  largest  and  one  of  the 
finest  of  I1  rench  Gothic  c  athedrals  (begun  1220)  It 
is  470  ft  long  and  has  a  nave  140  ft  high,  the 
transept  dates  from  the  14th  cent  ,  the  spire  (370 
ft  high)  and  the  large  rose  wuidow  were  added  in 
the  16th  cent  The  sculptured  facades  are  par- 
ticularly beautiful  Near  the  cathedral  stands  a 
statue  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  was  born  at 
Amiens 

Amiens,  Treaty  of,  1802,  peace  treat}  signed  bv 
France,  Spain,  and  the  BataMaii  Republic  on  the 
one  hand  and  Great  Britain  on  the  other  England 
was  to  give  up  most  c  onquests  made  in  the  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION  \RI  W  \H8,  and  France  was  to  evacuate 
Naples  The  peace  lasted  barely  a  year  (see 
NAPOLEON  I) 

Aminadab  (umln'u-)  variant  of  AMMINADAB. 

amine   *ee  \MMONIA 

Amiot,  Joseph   see  AMI  OT,  JOSEPH. 

Amish  Church,  sec  MKNNONITES 

Amisus.  see  SAMSLN,  Turkey 
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Tangipahoa  (tan'jlpuho")  parish,  SE  La  ,  NE  of 
Baton  Rouge,  settled  1836,  me  1861  It  is  in  an 
area  producing  strawberries,  cotton,  corn,  and  dairy 
products  Gravel  pits  are  near  by 

Amittai  (amlt'fil)  [Heb  ,  -loyal],  father  of  Jonah. 
Jonah  1  1 

Anutyville  (am  'Itevf  1  )  ,  resi  dential  village  (pop  5,058)  , 
on  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  E  of 
New  York  city,  settled  1780,  me  1894.  It  is  a 
summer  resort  with  small  manufactures 

(am'u),  hill  near  Gibeou.  2  Sam.  2  24. 
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Amman,  Jost  (yosf  tm'ftn),  1539-91,  Swim  en- 
graver,  glass  painter,  and  painter  In  1560  he 
established  himself  in  Nuremberg,  where  he  con- 
tinued the  tradition  of  the  German  Little  Masters, 
producing  over  540  spirited  engravings  on  wood  or 
copper  His  illustrations  of  the  Bible  are  well 
known.  The  museum  at  Basel  has  Man  with  a 
Rote,  his  only  known  painting 

Amman  (ttmftn'),  city  (pop  o  12,000),  N  Trans-Jor- 
dan, the  capital  and  royal  residence  It  is  on  the 
Wadi  Zcrka  (or  Jabbok),  NE  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Amman  is  the  biblical  Kabbah  (rab'u)  or  Habbath, 
capital  of  the  Ammonites  It  was  rebuilt  and  re- 
named Philadelphia  by  Ptolemy  II  Philadelphus 
Amman  contains  notable  Roman  ruins  Deut  311, 
Joshua  13  25,  15  60,  2  Sam  111,  12  26-29,  17  27, 
1  Chron.  20  1,  Jer  49  2,3,  Eaek  21  20,  25  5,  Amos 
1  14 

Ammanati,  Bartolomeo  (bArtoloma'6  am-mana'te), 
1 5 1 1-92,  Italian  sculptor  and  architect  He  studied 


under  Bandmelli  in  Florence  and  assisted  Jacopo 
laneovmo  in  his  work  on  the  Library  of  St.  Mark's, 
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Venice  Ammanati,  whose  style  was  much  in- 
fluenced by  Michelangelo's  Medici  tombs,  made 
a  colossal  statue  of  Hercules,  at  Padua  In  Homo 
he  collaborated  with  Vignola  and  Vasan  in  their 
work  at  the  villa  of  Pope  Julius  HI  Uis  best  work 
here  was  in  the  Ruspoli  Palace  and  in  the  court  of 
the  Collegio  Romano  Returning  to  Florence  m 
1657,  he  became  architect  to  Cosimo  de*  Medici 
He  made  the  Santa  Tnnita  bridge  over  the  Arno 
and  a  number  of  fountains,  among  them  the  Nep- 
tune fountain  for  the  Piaisa  defla  Signona  He 
built  the  court  facade  of  Pitti  Palace,  the  Guigm 
Palace,  and  a  cloister  of  Santo  Spinto  The  poefc 
Laura  Battiferri  was  his  wife 

Ammann,  Othmar  Hermann  (6t'mdr,  6'mon),  1879-, 
American  civil  engineer,  b  Switzerland,  grad 
Federal  Polytechnic  Institute,  Zurich,  1902  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1904  and  waa  natural- 
ised m  1924  He  served  (1926-40)  with  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authonty  and  was  its  director  of 
engineers  (1937-40)  An  authority  on  bridges,  he 
participated  in  either  the  designing  or  the  construc- 
tion of  Hell  Gate,  George  Washington,  Tn borough, 
and  Bronx-Whitestone  bridges  in  New  York  city 
and  of  San  Francisco's  Golden  Gate  Bridge 

Ammers-KUller,  Jo  van  (yd'  van  am'urs-kul'ur), 
1884-,  Dutch  novelist  and  short-story  writer  Her 
works,  nearly  always  tendentious,  are  largely  fem- 
inistic Among  her  novels  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  are  The  Rebel  Generation  (Eng 
tr  ,  1928),  The  HfnueofJoy  (Eng  tr  1929)  and  ite 
sequel,  Jenny  Heyaten'a  Career  (Eng  tr .  1930): 
No  Surrender  (Eng  tr  ,  1931),  sequel  to  The  Rdbd 
Generation;  and  the  historical  novel  The  House  of 
Tmdtnck  (Eng  tr  ,  1938) 

ammeter:  nee  GALVANOMETER. 

Ammi  (am'I)  (Heb  ,-my  people),  figurative  name  of 
Israel  after  reconciliation  with  God  Hosea  2  1 
Cf  LOAMMI 

Ammianos  Marcellinus  (amea'nus  marsfll'nus), 
c  330-c  400,  Latin  historian,  b  Antioch  After 
retiring  from  a  successful  military  career,  he  wrote 
a  history  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  a  sequel  to  that 
of  Tacitus,  his  model  The  history,  in  31  books, 
covered  the  years  from  A  D  %  to  378,  only  Books 
XIV-XXXI,  covering  the  years  A  D  363-78,  sur- 
vive Though  written  in  an  extreme  rhetorical 
style,  it  is  a  reliable  and  impartial  account  A 
pagan  and  an  admirer  of  Julian  the  Apostate, 
Ammia  

Antmlel 

1312     

Temple  1  Chron  26  5    4  See  ELI  AM  1 

Ammihod  (am  Thud,  uml'hud)  [Heb ,  -people  of 
Judah}  1  Ancestor  of  Joshua  Num  1  10,  2  18, 
7.48,53,  10  22,  1  Chron  7  26  S  Simeomte  Num 
34  20  8  Naphtahte  Num  34  28  4  Judahite 
1  Chron  94  5  Father  of  a  king  of  Geshur  28am 
1337 

Amminadab  (umm'u-)[Heb  ,  -my  people  is  princely) 
1  Aaron's  father-in-law  Ex  623;  Num  1  7,  23, 
7  12,  10  14,  Ruth  4  19,20,  1  Chion  2  10  Amma- 
dab-  Mat  1  4,  Luke  3  33  8  Head  of  a  Levitical 
family.  1  Chron  15  10-12  8  The  same  as  IZSHAR 

Amminadib  (amln&'dlb,  utnfa'ddtb),  word  of  un- 
certain significance  Cant  6  12 

AmmishsddtJ  (amTehad'al),  [Heb  , -people  of  the 
Almighty],  Damte,  father  of  AHIEZCR  1.  Num 

1  12.225,766,71,  1025 

Ammizabad  (unriVub&d)  [Heb, -my  people  have 
given],  son  of  BENAIAH  1  1  Chron  27  6 

Ammon  (am'n),  in  the  Bible,  people  living  E  of  the 
Dead  Sea  A  marauding,  nomadic  tribe,  they  had 
few  large  settlements  With  seldom  a  peaceful  in- 
terlude, they  were  hostile  to  the  Hebrews  Their 
eponymous  ancestor  was  Lot's  son  Gen  19.38, 
Deut  2  19.20,37,  233,4,  Judges  3  13t  1  Sain  11, 

2  Sam    10-12,  2  Chron    20;  Neh   2.10;  4  7,  Jer 
49  1-6 

Ammon,  Egyptian  god1  see  AMOK. 

ammonia  [from  sal  ammoniac,  said  to  have  been  made 
first  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Egypt], 
a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  each  mole- 
cule containing  one  atom  of  nitrogen  to  three  of  hy- 
drogen It  is  a  colorless  gas  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, with  a  characterise  penetrating  odor,  and 


Am  mi  anus  was  not  prejudiced  against  Christianity 
k»mIel(am'eel)(Heb  ,- people  of  God}  ISpy  Num 
13  12  1  Father  of  MACHIR  S  3  Porter  of  the 
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is  slightly  more  than  one  half  as  heavy  as  air.  The 
"ammonia"  sold  for  household  use  is  an  aqueous 
solution,  the  gas  being  extremely  soluble  in  water, 
one  volume  of  water  dissolving  about  1,200  vol- 
umes of  ammonia  at  0°  C.  The  solution  exhibits 
basic  properties,  since  only  a  part  of  the  gas  goes 
into  solution  and  the  rest  reacts  with  the  water  to 
form  ammonium  hydroxide  To  this  the  cleansing 
action  is  due  Ammonia  gas  liquefies  at  -33  4°  C 
and  solidifies  at  -78*  C  under  normal  pressure 
(760  mm)  At  ordinary  temperatures,  it  is  easily 
liquefied  by  added  pressure  For  this  reason  and 
because  a  relatively  large  amount  of  heat  is  ab- 
sorbed when  the  liquid  reverts  again  to  the  gas, 
ammonia  is  used  extensively  m  RtrRionRA-noN 
It  reacts  with  acids  to  form  salts  with  nitrio  acid 
it  yields  ammonium  nitrate,  used  in  making  ex- 
plosives, with  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonium  chlo- 
ride or  SAL  AMMONIAC,  and  with  sulphuric  acid,  am- 
monium sulphate,  which  is  used  m  fertilisers 
Ammonia  is  important  commercially  It  is  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  mtnc  acid  in  the 
OSTWALD  PROCESS  or  oxidation  process  and  m  the 
preparation  of  soda  by  the  SOLVAY  PROCESS  It  is 
used  also  in  medicine.  Ammonia  is  prepared  m 
several  ways:  as  a  by-product  in  the  destructive 
distillation  of  coal,  synthetically,  by  the  HABER 
PROCESS;  and  by  the  cyanamide  process,  in  which 
calcium  carbide  is  treated  with  nitrogen  and  the 
resulting  product  with  water  It  is  prepared  in  the 
laboratory  by  heating  an  ammonium  salt  with  a 
strong  base  Originally,  ammonia  was  obtained 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  horns  and 
hoofs  of  animals,  and  the  resulting  solution  of  the 
gas  was  known  consequently  as  spirits  of  hartshorn 
The  compound  occurs  m  nature  in  small  quantities 
in  the  air  and  is  among  the  products  of  the  decom- 
position of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  It  occurs 
also  in  animal  excretions  When  an  atom  of  hy- 
drogen is  added  to  the  ammonia  molecule,  the  am- 
monium radical  is  formed,  consisting  of  one  atom  of 
nitrogen  and  four  of  hydrogen.  It  does  not  appear 
free,  but  only  in  compounds  In  solution  it  forms 
a  positively  charged  ion  It  behaves  chemically 
as  a  monovalent  metal,  its  compounds  resembling 
those  of  the  more  active  monovalent  metals,  such 
as  potassium  and  sodium  Certain  compounds, 
as  amides  and  amines,  are  considered  derivatives 
of  ammonia  Acetamide,  betusamide,  and  forma- 
mide  are  examples  of  amides.  Amides  are  formed 
by  the  replacement  of  one  or  more  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  of  thfe  ammonia  molecule  by  an  equal  num- 
ber of  the  characteristic  radical  of  an  organic  acid, 
aueh  as  the  aoetyl  radical  of  acetic  acid  or  the 
bensoyl  radical  of  benaoic  acid.  Amines  can  bo 
derived  from  ammonia  by  replacing  one  or  more 
of  the  hydrogen  atoms  m  the  ammonia  molecule 
with  a  corresponding  number  of  alkyl  groups  (each 
a  chain  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms)  or  of  aryl 
groups  (each  a  ring  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms) . 
The  aliphatic  amines  are  related  to  the  fata  and 
fattv  acids  Both  amides  and  ammea  are  classified 
as  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary  depending  upon 
the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  replaced  m  the 
ammonia  molecule 

ammoniac  or  gum  ammonia  (umo'ne&k"),  yellowish 
substance  with  a  sickening,  bitter  taste,  obtained 
in  the  milky  exudence  from  the  injured  stem  of  a 
plant  (Dorema  ammoniacum)  found  in  Persia, 
India,  and  parts  of  W  Asia  It  IB  a  gum  ream  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  bensol,  carbon  disulphide,  and  ether 
In  industry  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porce- 
lain cements,  and  m  medicine  as  an  expectorant 
When  gum  ammoniac  is  distilled  it  yields  a  liquid, 
oil  of  ammoniac 

ammonite  (am 'unit),  one  of  a  typo  of  extinct  marine 
molluske,  related  to  the  nautilus  and  resembling  it 
in  having  an  elaborately  coiled  and  chambered 
shell  The  type  included  numerous  species,  which 
were  widely  distributed  during  the  Mesozoic  era. 

amnesia  [Gr  ,-forgetfulness],  condition  character- 
ized by  loss  of  memory  for  long  or  short  intervals  of 
time  It  may  be  caused  by  injury,  shook,  senility, 
severe  illness,  or  mental  disease  In  some  cases, 
memory  of  events  prior  to  the  illness  is  lost,  in 
others,  events  following  the  illness  are  forgotten 
One  form  of  the  condition  known  as  tropic  amnesia 
or  coast  memory  affects  white  men  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  this  condition  is  thought  to  be 
hysteric  m  ongin.  APHASIA  of  the  amnesic  variety 
is  caused  by  an  organic  brain  condition  and  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  other  forms  of  amnesia.  To 
cure  amnesia,  attempts  are  made  to  establish  as- 
sociations with  the  past  by  suggestion,  and  HYP- 
NOTISM is  sometimes  employed 

amnesty  (am'nuste),  in  law,  exemption  from  prose- 
cution for  crime  Amnesties  are  usually  extended 
during  a  period  of  prolonged  disorder  or  insurrec- 
tion The  criminals  are  offered  a  promise  of  im- 
munity from  prosecution  if  they  will  abandon  their 
unlawful  activities.  After  a  revolution  or  civil  war 
the  victorious  side  will  often  extend  amnesty  to 
the  losers,  e  g  ,  the  United  States  granted  a  quali- 
fied amnesty  to  the  Confederate  forces  after  the 
Civil  War  An  amnesty  is  distinguished  from  a 
PARDON,  which  treats  the  crime  as  a  nullity. 

Amnon  [Heb  , -faithful).  1  David's  eldest  son  He 
ravished  his  half  sister  Tamar  and  was  lolled  for  it 


by  her  brother  Absalom,  2  Sam.  3.2;  13.  ft  Judah- 
ite, 1  Chron.  4.20. 

amoeba  (ume'bu)  (Gr., -change],  member  of  a  genus 
(Amoeba)  of  PROTOZOA  A  common  species,  A. 
moteua,  found  m  fresh-water  ponds  and  streams, 
is  about  1/100  in.  long  The  amoeba  is  a  single 
OBLL.  The  cytoplasm  consists  of  an  outer  clear 
layer,  called  ectoplasm,  surrounding  an  inner  gran- 
ular mass,  called  endoplasm  The  nucleus  is  oval 
Pseudopods  or  false  feet  form  as  outpushmgs  of  the 
ectoplasm  and  into  them  the  endoplasm  flows  In 
this  way  locomotion  in  the  direction  of  the  pseudo- 
pod  is  achieved  Pseudopods  are  formed  also  to 
obtain  food  (minute  animals  and  plants)  from  the 
water  The  pseudopods  engulf  the  food,  which  is 
then  enclosed  in  a  bubblelike  vacuole  and  circu- 
lated through  the  protoplasm  until  digestion  is 
completed.  Theories  which  attempt  to  account  for 
the  formation  of  pseudopods  include  those  based  on 
changes  in  surface  tension  and  m  viscosity.  Diges- 
tive enzymes  are  secreted  by  the  cytoplasm  into  the 
food  vacuoles  as  they  circulate  through  the  cell 
The  products  of  digestion  are  assimilated  and  solid 
wastes  are  egeeted  through  any  part  of  the  surface 
Oxygen  m  the  water  diffuses  into  the  cell  and  car- 
bon dioxide  is  eliminated  from  the  cell  directly 
through  its  surface  The  contractile  vacuole,  which 
alternately  fills  and  bursts,  expels  water  and  pos- 
sibly other  substances.  The  amoeba  moves  away 
from  intense  light,  from  heat,  and  from  chemicals. 
It  moves  toward  food  Reproduction  is  usually  by 
binary  fission  (splitting),  with  the  nucleus  dividing 
by  mitosis  Under  unfavorable  conditions  some 
amoebae  undergo  division  into  spores  inside  a  hard 
cyst  wall,  from  which  the  spores  emerge  when  con- 
ditions are  favorable  Members  of  a  closely  related 
genus,  Pelomyxa  (or  Chaos),  are  multmucleate  pro- 
tosoa  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  some  of  them  reach- 
ing a  diameter  of  8  mm. 

Amok  (a'-)  [Heb.,-doep],  postexilio  Jewish  family. 
Neh  127,20 

amole  •  see  SOAP  PLANT 

Amon  (a'mdn)  1  Died  c  641  B  C ,  king  of  Judah 
(c  643-c  641B.C.),  son  and  successor  of  Manasseh 
He  was  inattentive  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  the 
biblical  accounts  denounce  him  strongly  Jere- 
miah was  his  contempoiary  Amon  was  murdered, 
and  Josiah  succeeded  him  2  Kings  21  19-26,  2 
Chron  33  20-25  2  Ahab's  governor  of  Samaria 
1  Kings  22  26,  2  Chron  18  25  3  See  AMI. 

Amon  (a'muri,  a'-)  or  Ammon  (&'mun),  ancient 
Egyptian  deity,  originally  the  local  god  of  Thebes 
He  was  represented  as  a  ram,  as  a  man  with  a 
ram's  head,  or  as  a  perfect  man,  on  whose  head 
were  the  two  high  feathers  emblematic  of  royalty 
and  in  whose  hands  were  a  scepter  and  a  handled 
cross  The  divine  triad  of  Thebes  consisted  of 
Amon  with  his  wife  Mut  (the  mother]  and  his  son 
Chumsu.  His  principal  temple  stood  in  the  oasis  of 
81  wa  in  the  Libyan  desert,  12  days'  journey  from 
Memphis  In  his  solar  character  Amon  was  allied 
with  the  sun-god  Amen  He  He  was  identified  by 
the  Greeks  with  Zeus  and  by  the  Romans  with 
Jupiter  The  wealth  and  power  of  Amon  rendered 
his  high  priest  a  figure  of  importance  m  Egyptian 
politics,  from  the  XII  dynasty  on.  The  oracle  at 
Siwa  was  famous  among  the  Greeks  See  also 

EOYPTTAN  RELIGION. 

amontillado  (amdn'ttta'dd),  dry  SHBRRY  noted  for 
its  delicate  bouquet,  resembling  the  wine  of  Mon- 
tilla,  from  which  it  derives  its  name  A  blend  of 
pale,  dry  shernes  of  the  palma  type,  it  assumes  in 
aging  a  darker  tint. 

Amo&tons,  Guillatune  (geySm'  amot5'),  1663-1705, 
French  physicist.  He  is  known  for  his  work  on 
friction  and  on  the  relationship  of  temperature  and 
pressure  and  also  as  an  inventor  of  instruments 
such  as  the  hygrometer. 

Amor:  see  CUPID  and  EROB. 

Amorites  (am/urlte),  in  the  Bible,  aboriginal  people 
of  Canaan  There  is  also  evidence  of  them  m  Baby- 
lonia At  the  time  of  Joshua  they  were  living  both 
E  and  W  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  Sihon  and  Og  are 
named  as  kings.  Gen.  1016,  14.7,  1616,  Num. 
1329,  21.13,21-32;  Deut  14-7,  4.47,48,  Joshua 
5.1;  106 

amortization,  reduction,  liquidation,  or  satisfaction 
of  a  debt  or  the  sum  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
term  is  commonly  used  m  ascertaining  the  invest- 
ment value  of  securities.  Thus,  if  a  security  is 
bought  at  more  than  its  face  value,  a  part  of  the 
premium  is  periodically  charged  off  so  as  to  bring 
the  value  of  the  security  to  par  at  maturity;  or  if  the 
security  is  bought  at  less  than  its  face  value,  the  dis- 
count is  similarly  charged  off.  Another  application 
of  amortisation  is  treating  dividends  of  investments 
having  limited  duration,  such  as  mine  stock,  as 
both  interest  011  capital  and  the  return  of  the 
capital,  designating  part  of  the  interest  as  return 
of  capital  and  reinvesting  this  part  at  a  set  rate. 
The  term  necessary  for  the  stock  to  return  its 
original  cost  can  then  be  figured  Paying  off  a 
mortgage  by  installments  or  paying  off  this  or  any 
other  debt  by  a  SINKING  FUND  is  amortisation. 
The  term  has  been  used  also  of  the  alienation  of 
lands  to  a  corporation,  especially  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical corporation.  Amortisation  by  paying  off  a 
certain  number  of  bonds  each  year  is  practiced  by 


Cross  references  are  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITAL!.  T*S  key  to 


public  corporations;  national  governments  of  lim- 
ited credit  and  private  corporations  commonly 
amortue  by  sinking  funds  Nations  of  the  beet 
credit  usually  refund  debts  by  the  issuance  of  new 
bond*.  The  satisfying  of  a  debt  by  a  single  pay- 
ment may  also  be  termed  amortization  See  H  A 
Finnev,  Principles  of  Accounting  (1924). 
Amory  (a'murej,  city  (pop  3,727),  NE  Miss  ,  N  of 
Columbus  and  near  the  Tombigbee,  founded  1887 
It  18  a  railroad,  shipping,  and  trade  center  for  a 
cotton  and  dairy  area 

Amos  (a'mus),  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  third  of 
the  books  of  the  Minor  Prophets  The  prophet  was 
a  shepherd  of  Tekoa  in  S  Palestine,  who  preached 
in  the  first  half  of  the  8th  cent.  B  C  m  the  northern 
kingdom  of  Israel  under  Jeroboam  II,  especially 
against  hypocritical  worship,  oppression  of  the 
poor,  and  immorality  The  book  falls  into  three 
parts  God's  judgment  on  various  Gentile  nations, 
finally  on  Israel  (1  2) ,  three  sermons  on  the  doom 
of  Israel  (3-0) ;  and  five  visions  of  destruction  (7-9), 
of  which  the  last  promises  redemption  The  book 
contains  powerful  passages  The  name  of  another 
Amos  occurs  m  the  genealogy  of  Luke  3  25  For 
bibliography,  see  OLD  TESTAMENT 

Amos,  town  (pop.  2,862),  W  Que  ,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Harricanaw  river  and  NE  of  North  Bay,  Ont 
Incorporated  and  named  m  1914,  it  is  a  tenter  of 
the  Quebec  mining  industry 

Amoskeag  Falls .  see  MANCHESTER,  N  H 

Amoy  (umoi')>  Mandarin  Haia-men,  city  (pop 
158,271),  8  Fukien  prov.,  China,  a  port  on  Amoy 
Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lung  river  It  was 
captured  (1841)  by  the  British  in  the  OPIUM  WAR 
and  became  a  TBRATY  PORT  in  1842  Despite  its 
excellent  harbor,  trade  is  limited,  largely  because 
communications  in  the  mountainous  hinterland  are 
poor  Tea  grown  in  the  region  is  the  chief  export, 
and  the  locally  manufactured  paper,  macaroni, 
and  wine  are  distributed  to  other  parts  of  China 
Imports  greatly  exceed  exports,  the  deficit  being 
made  up  by  money  sent  back  from  emigrants 
abroad  to  their  relatives  There  is  a  large  uni- 
versity in  Amoy  It  was  captured  by  the  Japanese 
in  May,  1938,  and  held  till  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  Warm  1945  The  Communists  took  it  ml  949 

Amoz  (ft'raOz) ,  father  of  the  prophet  Isaiah    Isa  1  1 

Ampelius,  Lucius  (ampP'leus),  fl  at  some  time  be- 
tween 100  and  400,  Roman  author  His  Liber 
memonalut  is  a  compendium  of  historical,  geograph- 
ical, and  mythological  miscellanea  It  includes 
reference  to  tho  sculptures  of  Pergamum 

ampelopsis  (ana*'pfl6p/-)  [fiom  Gr  , -looking  like  a 
vine),  botanically,  name  for  woody  vines  of  the 
genus  Ampelopsia,  but  from  long  association  also 
used  in  horticultural  practice  for  the  VIRGINIA 
CREEPER,  BOSTON  IVY,  and  otheis  of  i  elated  genera 
Species  of  the  genus  Ampelopsia,  including  the 
pepper  vine  of  the  Southern  states,  have  small 
greenish  flow?)  a,  tendrils  without  disk  tips,  and 
showy  berries  of  various  colois  The  vines  are 
chiefly  cultivated  for  wall  and  arbor  coverings,  but 
a  few  grow  wild 

Ampere,  Andrt  Marie  (am 'per,  adra'  mure'  aper'), 
1775-1836,  French  phv&icist,  mathematician,  and 
natural  philosopher  He  was  professor  of  physics 
at  the  Ecole  poly  technique,  Pans,  and  later  at  the 
College  de  trance  Known  for  his  contributions 
to  electrodynamics,  including  tho  formulating  of 
Ampere's  law,  he  confirmed  and  amplified  the  work 
of  Oersted  on  the  relationship  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  and  invented  the  astatic  needle  The 
ampere  was  named  for  him  His  writings  include 
O6«tri>atum«  tlectro-dynarmque*  (1822)  and  Eatai 
»ur  I*  philosophic  det  sciences  (1834) 

ampere  [for  A  M  Ampere],  electrical  unit  of  current 
strength  and  unit  of  measurement  of  rate  of  flow 
of  an  electric  current  The  intensity  of  the  cur- 
rent (in  amperes)  may  be  determined  (according  to 
OHM'S  LAW)  by  dividing  the  electromotive  force 
(volts)  by  the  resistance  (ohms)  The  international 
ampere  is  defined  (electrochemically)  as  the  un- 
varying electric  current  which,  when  passed  through 
an  aqueous  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  causes 
0.001118  g  of  silver  to  be  deposited  per  second 
A  current  of  one-ampere  strength  transfers,  there- 
fore, a  unit  quantity  of  electricity  per  second,  i  e  , 
one  coulomb  per  second 

AmphUnu*  (am*feura'0s),  in  Greek  legend,  proph- 
et; husband  of  ERIPHYUE  and  brother-in-law  of 
Adrastus.  Me  sailed  with  the  Argonauts  and  joined 
the  Calydoman  hunt.  Though  he  foresaw  the 
disaster  of  the  expedition  of  the  SEVEN  AGAINST 
THEBES,  Enphyle  insisted  that  he  should  go,  and 
he  had  to  accede  because  he  and  Adrastus  had 
agreed  that  in  case  of  difference  between  them  En- 
phyle should  decide  His  sons  were  ALCMAEON  and 
AMPHILOCHUS. 

amphibian,  (amfTbeun),  a  cold-blooded  vertebrate 
animal  of  the  class  Amphibia,  which  is  intermediate 
between  the  fish  and  the  reptiles.  Animals  of  this 
group  characteristically  undergo  a  metamorphosis 
from  an  aquatic  to  a  partially  terrestrial  form.  See 

FKOQ,  NBWT,  SALAMANDER,  TOAD  ' 

amphibious  warfare  (amfl'beus),  the  combination  of 
land  and  sea  forces  to  take  or  defend  a  military  ob- 
jective. The  general  strategy  is  very  ancient  and 
was  extensively  employed  by  the  Greeks  m  their 
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warfare,  eg ,  in  the  Athenian  attack  in  Sicily  m 
415  B  C.  The  term  is,  however,  of  recent  coinage 
It  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  joint  operations  of 
Allied  army  and  naval  forces  in  the  disastrous  Gal- 
hpoli  campaign  (1915)  of  the  First  World  War  In 
the  Second  World  War  amphibious  warfare  became 
a  staple  form  of  fighting  Though  the  German  c  ap- 
ture  of  Crete  m  1940  was  not  a  typical  amphibious 
operation,  it  did  emphasise  the  third  element  im- 
portant in  sea-land  fighting  in  the  Second  World 
War — air  power  When  Japan  entered  the  Second 
World  War  on  a  large  scale  m  Dec  ,1941,  combined 
operations  were  necessary  for  the  Japanese  to 
capture  their  objectives,  particularly  those  on 
islands  such  as  the  Philippines  and  New  Guinea 
These  operations  were  not,  however,  typical  of  tho 
problems  of  amphibious  warfare,  since  in  the 
Japanese  landings  there  was  little  opposition  The 
same  was  true  of  the  Allied  landings  in  North 
Africa  in  Nov  ,  1942  Later  campaigns,  however, 
were  to  a  large  extent  dependent  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  special  vessels  built  to  be  seaworthy  and 
yet  capable  of  allowing  tanks  or  foot  soldiers  to 
emerge  without  difficulty  into  shallow  water  for 
landing  These  were  vital  in  the  "island  hopping" 
by  which  U  S  marines,  soldiers,  and  sailors  took 
the  regions  of  the  Pacific  from  the  Japanese  con- 
querors a  group  of  islands  at  a  time  The  typical 
pattern  was  heavy  and  continued  air  bombardment 
of  Japanese  defenses,  followed  by  a  landing  from 
the  landing  <raft  or  landing  ships  with  complete 
equipment,  the  landing  forces  were  supported  in 
the  early  stages  by  naval  guns  until  land  artillery 
could  rome  into  action  By  this  method  the  islands 
were  reconquered  Tho  same  basic  strategy  was 
used  in  the  landing  on  Sicily  in  1943 — an  experience 
that  helped  to  spur  the  building  of  special  ships 
suited  for  landing  tanks,  supplies,  ana  men  The 
most  spectacular  example  of  amphibious  warfare 
was  the  invasion  of  Europe  by  the  Allies  from 
England  on  June  6,  1944  This  action  was  a  prime 
example  of  the  combined  movements  of  naval 
craft,  armed  land  forces,  and  aircraft  (used  for 
offense,  protection  of  other  forces,  and  transport) 
The  landing  of  U  8  forces  in  the  Philippines  in 
Ort ,  1944,  was  marked  especially  by  another 
special  aspect  of  amphibious  war,  the  use  of  the 
aircraft  carrier,  the  landing  troops  had  an  air  um- 
brella supplied  by  18  carriers  The  culminating 
amphibious  actions  of  the  war  were  the  landings  on 
Iwo  Jima  in  Feb  ,  1945,  and  Okinawa  in  April, 
1945  The  need  for  amphibious  operations  against 
the  Japanese  home  islands  was  removed  when 
Japan  surrendered  before  the  planned  operations 
were  begun 

amphictyony  (amflk'te6"'ne,  -o"nP,  -unS*),  in  an- 
cient Greece,  a  league  connected  with  maintaining 
a  temple  or  shrine  There  were  a  number  of  these, 
but  by  far  the  moat  important  was  the  Great 
Amphictvony  or  Delphic  Amphictyony,  a  league 
originally  of  12  tribes,  which  had  meetings  in  the 
spring  at  the  temple  of  Anthpla  near  Thermopylae 
and  in  the  autumn  at  Delphi  The  Amphiotyomc 
Council  passed  legislation  regarding  religious  mat- 
ters and  had  power  to  declare  a  sacred  war  against 
an  offender  Each  tribe  had  two  votes  By  the 
Oth  cent  the  religious  organization  had  begun  to 
have  political  influence  The  greater  city-states  by 
using  pressure  on  the  lesser  got  control  of  more 
tribal  votes  and  were  able  to  control  laws  and 
policy  Tho  significance  of  the  Amphictyonic 
Council  was  shown  by  Philip  II  of  Macedon,  who 
after  managing  to  get  on  the  council  by  securing 
the  votes  of  the  Phocians,  used  sacred  wars  as  a 
pretext  for  furthering  hia  conquests  m  Greece 
This  one  large  unifying  organisation,  therefore,  in 
the  end  had  no  real  unifying  power  in  divided 
Greece  The  Great  Amphictyony  continued  m 
existence  (but  with  no  power)  until  late  m  the 
Roman  Empire 

Amphilochus  (amfl'lukus),  m  Greek  legend,  son  of 
Amphiaraus  and  ERIPHYLR  and  brother  of  ALC- 
MABON  He  was  one  of  the  EPIOONI  and  fought  in 
the  Trojan  War 

Amphion  (im'feun),  m  Greek  legend,  son  of  Antiope 
and  ZEUS,  husband  of  NIOBE  He  and  his  twin 
brother  Zethus  took  Thebes  from  their  kinsman 
Lycus  and  killed  Lycus  and  his  wife,  DIRCE,  in 
revenge  for  their  cruelty  to  Antiope  The  brothers 
built  the  walls  of  Thebes  with  stones  which  were 
put  together  by  the  music  of  Amphion 's  lyre 

Amphipolis  (amfl'pulls),  ancient  city  of  Macedonia, 
on  the  Strymon  (8truma)  river  near  the  sea  and 
NE  of  later  Salome  a  The  place  was  known  as 
Ennea  Hodoi  [nine  ways]  before  it  was  settled  and 
was  of  interest  because  of  the  gold  and  silver  and 
timber  of  Mt  Pangaeus  to  which  it  gave  access 
Athenian  colonists  were  dnven  out  (c  464  B  C.)  by 
Thracians,  but  a  colony  was  established  m  437 
B  C  This  was  captured  by  Sparta,  and  Brasidas 
and  C'leon  were  both  killed  m  a  battle  here  m  422 
After  it  was  returned  to  Athens  m  421,  it  actually 
had  virtual  independence  until  captured  (357)  by 
Philip  II  of  Macedon  His  retention  of  Amphipolis 
was  a  major  cause  of  the  war  with  Athens  The 
kings  of  Macedon  held  it  until  they  were  conquered 
by  Rome  Paul,  Silas,  and  Timothy  passed  through 
Amphipolis  Acts  17.1 
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amphitheater  [Gr  J,  open  stiucture  serving  for  the 
exhibition  of  gladiatorial  contests,  struggles  of  wild 
beasts,  sham  sea  battle*,  and  similar  spectacles 
There  is  no  Greek  prototype  of  amphitheaters, 
which  were  primarily  Roman  and  were  built  in 
many  cities  throughout  the  empire  More  or  leas 
well-preserved  examples  are  in  Rome  (see  COLOS- 
SEUM), Verona,  and  Capua  m  Italy,  at  Nttnes  and 
Aries  in  France,  at  Cirencester  in  England,  and  tn 
Sicily,  Greece,  and  North  Africa  The  typical 
amphitheater  was  elliptical  in  shape,  with  seats, 
supported  on  vaults  of  masonry,  rising  in  many 
tiers  around  an  arena  at  the  center,  there  were  cor- 
ridors and  stairs  assuring  the  easy  circulation  of 
great  throngs  The  arena  itself  was  usually  buUt 
over  the  quarters  for  gladiators,  for  wild  animals, 
and  for  storage  Until  the  erection  of  the  Colos- 
seum (A  D  80),  practically  all  amphitheaters  were 
of  wood,  the  notable  exception  being  that  of  atone 
built  at  Pompeii  c  70  B  C  The  word  amphitheater 
is  now  applied  to  modern  structures  used  for  con- 
certs and  athletic  displays  and  having  little  sim- 
ilarity to  their  ancient  prototypes  Examples  are 
at  Wembley  near  London  and  in  New  York  (the 
old  and  tho  new  Madison  Square  Garden) 

Amphitnte  (amfltrl'te),  m  Greek  religion ,  queen  of 
the  sea,  wife  of  Poseidon  and  mother  of  Tnton 
She  was  a  Nereid. 

Amphitryon  (amfl'trgun,  -6n*),  m  Greek  legend,  son 
of  Alcaeus  and  husband  of  Alcmenc  After  acciden- 
tally killing  Alcmene's  father  he  went  into  exile 
but  later  warred  on  the  hereditary  enemies  of  her 
family  While  he  was  off  fighting,  Zeus  took  the 
opportunity  to  visit  Alcmene  in  the  form  of  Am- 
phitryon She  bore  HERACLES  to  Zeus  and  Iphicles 
to  Amphitryon,  who  accepted  both  as  his  sons 
Amphitryon  became  the  type  of  the  wronged  hus- 
band Plautus  burlesqued  this  legend  in  his  Am- 
phitruo,  and  the  theme  was  later  a  favonte  with 
writers  of  French  comedy  and  farce  (notable 
among  them  Moliere) 

amphora  (am'furu),  large,  two-handled  vessel  of 
earthenware,  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to 
hold  liquids,  as  a  standard  unit  of  rapacity,  and 
as  an  ornament  The  body,  commonly  ovoid  and 
with  a  narrow  neck,  was  mounted  on  a  base  or 
ended  in  a  point  to  be  inserted  into  the  ground 
Two  vertical  handles  extended  usually  from  shoul- 
der to  orifice  Decorated  amphorae  were  presented 
as  prizes  to  victors  in  the  Panathenaic  games 

Ampuas  (amp'lcus),  Christian  in  Rome    Rom   16  8 

amplification,  radio:  see  TUBE,  VACUUM 

ampulla  (ampul'u),  small  glass  or  earthenware 
bottles  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  for  holding 
perfumes  and  oils  and  for  serving  wine.-  They 
were  usually  globular  in  shape,  narrow-necked, 
and  equipped  with  one  or  two  handles  The  najme 
is  applied  also  to  flasks  carried  by  travelers  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  to  containers  holding  the 'unguent 
for  coronation  ceremonies,  and,  in  church  ritual, 
to  vessels  containing  oil,  water,  or  wme  The 
famous  tcnnte  ampoule,  long  used  at  Rneims  in 
the  coronation  of  French  monarchs,  was  destroyed 
in  the  Revolution 

Amqui  (am'kwf),  town  (pop  1,594),  E  Que,  be- 
tween Matapedia  and  Mont  Joh  at  the  base  of  the 
Gaspe1  Peninsula 

Amram  [Hob, -my  people  is  exalted]  1  Moses' 
father,  ancestor  of  a  Levitical  family  Ex  0  18,20, 
Num  319,27,  2058,59,  1  Chron  02,3,18;  2312, 
13,  24  20,  26  23  fl  See  HBMDAN  3  Jew  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  Ezra  10  34 

Amram  ben  Scheschns  (sh&sh'nft)  or  Amram  G«on 
(gd'on),  d  875,  Hebrew  scholar  He  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  author  of  the  Svidur  Rah  Amram 
(prayer  book),  a  compilation  of  the  order  of 
prayers,  with  their  context  for  the  whole  yew  and 
the  liturgical  laws  governing  the  ceremonial  ob- 
servances of  all  the  holidays  This  book  is  the 
basis  for  the  modern  orthodox  Jewish  religious  rites 

Amraphel  (am'rufel,  amr&'fl)  see  CHEDORLAOMJBB 
and  HAMMURABI 

Amritsar  (umrlt'sur),  city  (pop  391,010),  NW 
Punjab  state,  India  Established  in  1577  by 
Ram  Das,  the  fourth  guru  (Hindustani, •teacher), 
it  is  the  center  of  the  Sikh  religion  The  Golden 
Temple  (refurbished  1802)  is  especially  sacred 
Trade  in  the  products  of  N  India  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  silks,  carpets,  and  fabncs  of  goat  hair  are 
the  principal  economic  activities  There  is  a  branch 
of  Punjab  Umv  Here  m  an  open-air  meeting  place, 
the  Jahanwala  Bagh,  on  April  13,  1919.  hundreds 
of  Gandhi's  followers  were  killed  and  thousands 
wounded,  when  they  were  fired  upon  by  soldiers 
under  British  control 

Amru-1-Kais  (am'rd&l-kla'),  6th  cent ,  Arabian  poet 
His  verse  is,  like  all  the  poetry  of  the  pre-Islamio 
period,  intensely  subjective  and  formally  perfect 
He  was  esteemed  by  Aral*  as  the  great  model  for 
erotic  poetry  He  probably  went  to  Constanti- 
nople and  lived  for  many  years  in  high  favor  with 
the  imperial  court.  He  is  represented  in  the 

MtTALI*ACJAT 

Amsdorf,  Nikolaus  Ton  (ncVkolous  fun  ams'd6rf), 
1483-1565,  German  Protestant  reformer.  He  be- 
came a  devoted  supporter  of  Martin  Luther 
Elector  John  Frederick  I  of  Saxony  appointed 
Amsdorf  bishop  of  Naumberg  in  1542uout  after  the 
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elector  was  captured  by  Emperor  Charles  V,  the 
office  was  withdrawn  (1547)  A  zealous  defender 
of  Luther's  doctrines,  Arnsdorf  attacked  all  who 
deviated  from  them  in  the  slightest,  including 
Melanchthon  He  took  part  in  the  founding  of  a 
new  university  at  Jena  and  superintended  the  Jena 
edition  of  the  works  of  Luther 

Amsler,  Samuel  (sa'moofil  ams'lur),  1791-1849, 
Swiss  engraver  He  was  a  friend  of  Overbook  and 
Thorvaldsen  in  Rome  Most  of  his  excellent  en- 
gravings are  reproductions  of  their  work  and  that 
of  Raphael 

Amsterdam  (am'sturdarn*,  Dutch  amsturdam'), 
municipality  (pop  798,368),  and  city,  constitu- 
tional capital  ana  largest  city  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  North  Holland  A  major  port,  it  is  also  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  world's  chief  stock  exchanges,  a 
center  of  the  diamond-cutting  industry,  and.  one 
of  the  great  commercial,  intellectual,  and  artistic 
capitals  of  Europe  It  is  mamlv  on  the  south  bank 
of  tho  Ij,  formerly  written  Y  (both  I) ,  the  Ij  is  the 
mouth  of  the  short  Amstel  nver  (for  which  Am- 
sterdam is  named)  on  the  Zuider  Zee  Amsterdam 
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and  significant  passages  of  Scripture.  Amulets 
are  of  innumerable  materials  and  forms  In  many 
cultures  the  teeth,  claws,  and  other  parts  of  ani- 
mals are  supposed  to  communicate  their  properties 
to  the  wearer  Materials  often  said  to  have  mys- 
terious qualities  include  diamond,  amethyst,  blood- 
stone, agate,  coral,  and  amber  and  certain  metals 
and  plants  Symbolical  shapes  and  figures,  such 
as  the  wheel  of  the  sun-god  and  the  swastika,  are 
verv  common  in  amulets  Much  modern  jewelry 
originated  as  forms  of  the  amulet,  and  much  decora- 
tive art  has  employed  magical  designs  as  motifs 
Walls  and  doorways  are  favorite  spots  for  protec- 
tive devices  Examples  of  magic  formulas  used  in 
amulets  are  ABRACADABRA  and  the  MAGIC  SQUARE: 
The  Christian  use  of  amulets  is  explained  on  the 
principle  that  they  are  pious  reminders  or  that  by 
putting  on  one  the  Christian  puts  himself  under 
protection  of  God  or  a  saint  After  the  cross  the 
most  popular  Christian  amulet  is  a  medal  worn 
about  the  neck,  typically  of  silver  and  bearing  the 
image  of  a  saint,  o  g  ,  Our  Lady,  St  Theresa  of 
Lisieux,  or  St  Christopher  (in  automobiles) 


is  connected  with  the  North  Sea  by  the  North  Sea    Amundsen,  Roald   (ro'al  a'moonsun),   1872-1928, 


as  - 

e  c  hicf  shopping  centera    Out- 
e the  Oude  Kerk  {old  church], 


Canal,  which  accommodates  the  largest  ocean- 
going vessels,  and  by  the  older  North  Holland 
Canal  The  Merwede  Canal  connects  with  the 
Rhine  delta  and  thus*  with  industrial  NW  Germany, 
with  which  there  is  considerable  transit  trade  Be- 
cause of  the  soft  ground,  Amsterdam  is  built  on 
wooden  piles  and  is  cut  b>  numerous  concentric  and 
radial  canals  flanked  b>  streets  and  crossed  by 
some  400  bridges  The  old  and  picturesque  houses 
along  tho  canals,  once  patrician  homes,  now  are 
mostly  offices  and  warehouses  The  mam  streets 
are  the  Dam,  on  which  stand  tho  I5th-tentury 
Nieuwe  Kerk  [new  church)  and  the  17th-century 
Dain  Palace  (formerh  the  city  hall,  since  1808  a 
royal  palace),  the  Damrak,  with  the  stock  ex- 
change, and  the  Knlvertstraat  and  Leidensche- 
straat,  whic  h  are  the  c  hief  sho] 
standing  buildings  are  the  Oudc 
built  c  1300,  the  weighhouse  (15th  cent ) ,  the  city 
hall  (16th  cent),  and  the  Begumage  (Dutch 
Begijnenhof),  of  the  17th  cent  Originating  in  the 
13th  cent  ,  Amsterdam  was  chartered  m  1300  and 
joined  the  Hanaeatic  League  in  1369  Having  ac- 
cepted the  Reformation,  the  people  of  Amster- 
dam in  1578  expelled  their  pro-Spanish  magis- 
trates and  joined  the  rebellious  Netherland  prov- 
inces The  commercial  ruin  of  Antwerp  and  Ghent 
and  a  large  influx  of  refugees  fiom  all  nations 
(notably  of  Flemish  merchants,  of  Jewish  diamond 
cutters  from  Portugal  and  Spain,  arid  of  French 
Huguenots)  contributed  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
Amsterdam  after  the  late  16th  cent  The  Peace  of 
Westphalia  (1648),  by  closing  the  Sc  heldt  (Lscaut) 
to  navigation,  further  stimulated  the  prosperity  of 
Amsterdam  at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands Taken  (1796)  bv  the  French,  Amsterdam 
became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands under  Louis  Bonaparte  The  constitution  of 
1814  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands  How- 
ever, The  Hague  remains  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  &o\  ereigns,  who  are  merely  sworn 
in  at  Amsterdam  Occupied  in  the  Second  World 
War  by  German  troops  from  1940  to  1945,  Amster- 


Norwegian  polar  explorer  He  served  (1897-09)  as 
first  mate  on  the  Belgica  (under  the  Belgian  Adrien 
de  Gerlache)  in  an  expedition  to  thetAntarctie,  and 
he  commanded  the  Gjoa  in  the  arctic  regions  in  the 
first  negotiation  of  the  NORTHWEST  PASSAGE  (1903- 
6)  His  account  appeared  in  English  as  Amund- 
sen's North  Weal  Passage  (1908)  He  then  pur- 
chased Fndtjof  Nansen's  From  and  prepared  to 
drift  toward  the  North  Pole  and  then  finish  the 
journey  b>  sledge  The  news  that  Robert  E  Peary 
had  anticipated  him  in  reaching  tho  North  Pole 
caused  Amundsen  to  turn  his  eyes  south  In  striv- 
ing for  the  South  Pole  ho  was  successful,  reaching  it 
on  Dec  14,  1911,  after  a  dash  by  dog  team  and 
skis  from  the  Bay  of  Whales  (an  inlet  of  Ross  Sea) 
He  arrived  there  just  35  days  before  Robert  F 
SCOTT  This  story  he  told  in  The  South  Pole  (Eng 
tr  ,  1913)  He  had  added  much  to  the  knowledge 
of  Antarctica  In  1918,  back  in  the  arctic  regions, 
he  set  out  to  negotiate  the  Northeast  Passage  in 
the  Maud  After  two  winters  he  arrived  at  Nome, 


Scripture  and  that  baptism  should  be  administered 
to  believers  only  A  convert,  if  baptized  in  infancy, 
must  be  rebaptued  Anabaptists  were  prominent 
in  Central  Europe  m  the  Reformation,  forming  the 
radical  wing  of  the  Reformers,  their  principal  cen- 
ters were  m  Germany,  Switzerland,  Moravia,  and 
the  Netherlands  They  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  BAPTISTS,  primarily  an  English  group, 
The  Anabaptists  were  widely  persecuted  because 
of  their  advocacy  of  the  separation  of  Church  and 
state  and  of  far-reaching  social  and  economic  re- 
forms They  were  never  united,  and  there  was 
disparity  of  doctrine  and  aim  among  the  various 
groups,  but  certain  principles  they  held  m  common 
They  believed  m  the  absolute  brotherhood  of 
Christ,  m  the  direct  accountability  of  each  soul 
to  God,  and  in  peace  in  its  widest  sense  They  re- 
fused to  bear  arms  or  to  take  oaths  and  taught 
that  obedience  to  the  state  was  evil  if  it  conflicted 
with  conscience  Martin  Luther  sought  to  suppress 
the  Anabaptists  as  dangerous,  they  were  dissatis- 
fied with  what  they  considered  tho  halfway  meas- 
ures of  the  Reformation  Thomas  MflNZER,  a 
Saxon  pastor  who  helped  to  incite  the  Peasants' 
War,  gained  a  strong  following  among  them  by  his 
socialistic  teaching  Melchoir  Hoffman,  an  Anabap- 
tist leader  in  the  Rhine  district,  proclaimed  the 
imminent  return  of  Christ  In  Mtlnster  c.1533 
some  of  the  Anabaptists  had  gathered  to  set  up  a 
theocracy,  first  under  tho  direction  of  Bernard 
Rothmann.  a  preacher,  and  Jan  Matthys  or  Jo- 
hann  Matthyszoon,  a  fanatical  Dutch  baker,  then 
under  Bernhard  Kmpperdolhnck  In  1534  JOHN 
OF  LKIDEN  assumed  control  In  his  "Kingdom  of 
Zion"  there  was  no  law,  no  marnagp,  no  property 
This  extreme  form  of  Anahaptism  ended  with  the 
execution  of  the  leaders  in  1535  Another  group 
of  Anabaptists,  under  the  leadership  of  MENNO 
SIMONS,  became  MENNONITES  Others,  descend- 
ants of  the  followers  of  Jacob  I  [utter,  moved  m 
1874  from  Russia  to  South  Dakota  (see  HUT- 
TERI80HE  COMMUNITY)  See  F,  B  Bax,  The  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Anabaptists  (1903),  R  J  Smithson, 
The  Anabaptists  Their  Contribution  to  Our  Protes- 
tant Heritage  (1935) 


the  first  after  N  A   E   Nordenakjold  to  sail  along    Anabasis  (umVbusTs)   [Gr  ,- going  up,  le,  to  the 


the  whole  northern  coast  of  Europe  and  Asia 
Amundsen  then  turned  to  air  exploration  He  and 
Lincoln  EILSWOHTH  in  1925  failed  to  complete  a 
flight  across  the  North  Pole,  but  the  next  year  in 
the  Norge,  built  and  piloted  by  Umberto  NOBILB, 
they  succeeded  in  flying  over  the  pole  and  tho 
hitherto  unexplored  regions  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  N 
of  Alaska  A  bitter  controversy  followed  with  No- 
bilo  as  to  the  credit  for  the  success  Yet  in  1928 
when  Nobile  crashed  in  the  Italia,  Amundsen  sot 
out  on  a  rose  uo  attempt  and  lost  his  life  The  story 
of  the  ventures  with  Ell&worth  written  by  the  two 
of  them  appear  m  Our  Polar  Flight  (1925)  and  The 
First  Crossing  of  the  Polar  Sea  ( 1 927)  Sec  the  auto- 
biographical My  Life  as  an  Explorer  (Eng  tr., 


1927),  biograph>  b\  Bellamy  Partridge  (1929) 

Amur  (iimoor'),  Chinese  Hei-lunQ-kiang  (ha'-lotmg'-    Anacharsis  (anukdr'sTs),  6th  cent    BC,  Scythian 
' 


soa  from  the  interior],  celebrated  Greek  prose  his- 
tory of  the  campaign  of  CYRUS  TIIII-  YOUNGER,  b\ 
XENOPHON  It  tells  the  story  of  the  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  a  Greek  mere  enary  band  colltx  ted 
by  CLE  \KCHU8,  after  the  battle  of  CUNAXA  The\ 
went  up  the  Tigris,  into  Armenia,  going  due 
northward  through  tho  mountains  (this  was  in  De- 
cember), finally  down  to  the  soa  at  Trapezus  (Treb- 
izond)  and  thence  back  home  to  Greece  This 
retreat,  through  tho  most  rugged  country,  in  the 
coldest  weather,  by  a  band  of  men  who  had 
practically  no  supplies  and  were  much  harassed 
by  the  Persians,  is  a  peculiar  testimony  to  the 
Greek  morale  Tho  Ten  Thousand  marched  some 
1,300  mi  from  Sardis  to  Cunaxa  and  more  than 
900  from  there  to  Trapezua 


, 

jeang'),  river,  1,830  mi  long,  formed  b>  the  junc- 
tion  of  the  SHILKA  and  AHOUN  rivers  at  the  Russo- 
Manchurian  border  m  NE  Asia  Following  the 
border  for  1,180  mi,  it  flows  generally  SE  past 


War  by  German  troops  from  1940  to  1945,  Amster-      border  for  1,180  mi,  it  flows  generally  SE  past      tion  at  Eleusis  and  Athenian  citizenship     Many 
dam  suffered  severe  hardship  and  (after  the  pre-      Blagoveshchensk  and  Khabarovsk,  near  where  it      witty  remarks  are  attributed  to  him  by  classical 


,  , 

prince  and  philosopher  He  is  supposed  to  have 
toured  Greece,  to  have  visited  Athens,  and  to 
have  been  given  the  most  bignal  honors,  o  g  ,  initia- 
tion  at  Eleusis  and  Athenian  citizenship  Many 


mature  Dutch  rising  late  in  1944)  even  famine    Of 
the  Jews  (about  10  percent  of  tho  pre-war  popula- 


, 

leaves  the  border  and  flows  NE  through  the  Man-      writers,  and  he  is  called  one  of  tho  Seven  Sages 
time  Territory  into  the  Tatar  Strait  opposite  the    Anacletus,  Saint   see  CLETUB, 

' 


tion)  only  a  few  survived     The  birthplace  of  Spi-      island  of  Sakhalin    Its  estuary  w  10  mi  *wide    The    Anaconda' (anukftn'du),  city  (pop   11,004),  co  seat 

Amur,  which  is  navigable  for  its  entire  length  dur-      of  Doer  Lodge  co  ,  SW  Mont  ,  NW  of  Butte,  laid 


noza  and  the  residence  of  Rembrandt,  Amsterdam 

reached  its  apex  as  a  center  of  thought  and  art  in 

the  17th  cent  ,  it  has  since  then  maintained  its 

high  reputation     Rembrandt  and  the  other  Dutch 

masters  are   best   represented   m    the   celebrated 

Rijks    Museum,    founded    by    Louis    Bonaparte 

Among  other  museums  are  the  municipal  museum      ^DDU1. 

and  Rembrandt's  house    The  Umv    of  Arnster-   Amurath.  see  MURAD 

dam  was  founded  as  an  academy  in  1632  and  re-   amylase   see  DIASTASE 


organized  m  187(j 

Amsterdam.     1  Industrial  city  (pop    33,329),  E 
central  N  Y  ,  on  the  Mohawk  and  NW  of  Albany 


ing  the  ice-free  months  (May-Nov  ),  is  an  impor-      out  1883,  me  1888    Marcus  DALY  chose  this  place 
L     "      '        '      "     '       -----*  j  • — •---     for  the  smelter  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining 

Company  and  in  the  1890s  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
make  it  the  state  capital  The  present  high-stacked 
smelter  dominates  the  life  of  the  city,  and  there  are 
foundries,  machine  shops,  and  by-product  plants 
manufacturing  arsenic,  sulphuric  acid,  and  phos- 
phate fertilizer 


, 

tant  artery  for  the  transport  of  grain  and  lumber 
and  is  rich  in  fish  The  chief  tributaries  originating 
in  Siberia  are  the  Zeya,  Bureya,  and  Amgun,  those 
originating  m  Manchuria  are  the  Sungan  and 
Usaun 


Amyot,  Jacques  (zhak'  amy6').  1513-93,   French   anaconda,  non venomous  snake  of  South  America, 


humanist,  translator  of  Heliodorus'  Aethiopica 


--.     (1547),  of  Longus'  Daphnis  and  Chloe  (1659),  and 

mo    1885      Its  industries  include  the  making  of      particularly  of  Plutarch's  Live*  (1559) 


rugs,  carpets  (begun  about  a  century  ago),  and    Amyot  or  Amiot,   Joseph   (zhozcf  amyo'),   1718- 

brooms    Fort  Johnson,  home  of  Sir  William  John-      "        '     "  "    '    ' 

son,  is  near  by    2  \  illage  (pop  1,177),  E  Ohio,  SE 
of  Carrollton,  settled  1830,  me  1904 
Amu  Darya  (a'inoo  dar'yu,  amoo'  ditrya),  river, 
c  1,450  mi  long,  rising  m  central  Asia,  m  the  Hindu 
Kush    It  flows  generally  northwest,  marking  much 


largely  aquatic  but  partially  arboreal,  related  to 
the  BOA  CONHTRICTOR  and  the  PYTHON  The  largest 
of  the  true  boas  is  the  species  of  anaconda  in  N 
South  America  called  water  boa,  which  roaches  a 
length  of  30  ft  It  is  olive  green  with  black  spots 
and  rings  It  eats  birds,  small  mammals,  and  fish, 
which  it  kills  by  constriction 


1794?,    French    Roman    Catholic    missionary    in 
China,  a  Jesuit     He  wrote  Memoires  concernant 

I'hisUnre,  les  sciences        etles  usages        dee  chinota      

(15  vols  ,  1776-89)  and  was  one  of  the  first  Euro-  Anacortes    (anuk&i'tez),    city    (pop     5,875),    NW 

peans  to  make  Chinese  literature,  antiquities,  and  Wash  ,  on  the  Strait  of  Georgia  S  of  Bellmgham 

—       „ 0 ( ustoms  known  to  Europe    He  was  an  early  author-  It  is  a  port  of  entry  and  a  shipping  and  processing 

of  the  boundary  between  the  USSR  and  Afghani-     ity  on  the  Manchu  language  center  for  a  lumbeimg,  farming,  and  fishing  region 

stan  and  then  between  the  Turkmen  SSR  und  the   Amyraut,  Moise  (mdeV  uinc-rcV),  or  Moses  Amy-  Anacostia  (anuMs'tou),  river,  flowing  into  the  Poto- 

Uzbek  SSR    It  enter*  the  Aral  Sea  through  a  delta     raldus  (amlral'dus) ,  1596-1664,  French  Protestant  mac  at  Washington,  D  C  ,  rising  near  Bladensburg, 

90  mi   long    The  Amu  Darya  is  rich  in  fish,  and      theologian    As  pastor  of  Saumur  he  won  a  reputa-  Md 

it  provides  much  water  for  irrigation  .in  the  arid      tion  as  theologian  and  orator,  and  he  was  appointed  Anacreon  (unak'rSun,  -fin),  fl    c  521  BC,  Greek 

regions  of  the  USSR  and  portions  of  Afghanistan       (1631)  to  present  to  Louis  XIII  the  protest  of  the  lyric  poet,  b  Teos    He  lived  much  at  Samos  and  at 

In  ancient  times  it  was  c  ailed  the  Oxus  and  figured      synod  against  infractions  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  '"              ' 
importantly  in  the  history  of  Persia  and  ui  the      He  became  professor  of  theology  at  Saumur  and 
campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great                                 wrote  extenmvel}  on  theological  subjects 
amulet  (a'myoollt),  object  worn  as  a  churm  to   Amzi  (am'zt)  [Heb , -strong]    1  Levite    1  Chron 
ward  off  evil  influences     Reliance  on  such  protec-      646     2  One  of  a  pnestly  family     Neh   11  12 
tive  agencies,  related  to  fetishism  and  to  primitive    Anab  (a 'nab)  [Heb  , -grape  town],  hill  town,  S  Pal- 

medual  piactices,  is  found  in  many  cultures  estme,  10  mi  SSW  of  Hebron.  It  is  now  m  rums  Anadarko  (&nudar'k6),  city  (pop  5,579),  co  seat  of 
Egyptians  wore  a  multiplicity  of  amulets  m  both  Joshua  11  21 ,  15  50  Caddo  co  ,  SW  Okla  ,  on  tho  Washita  nvor  and  SW 
life  and  death  the  Hebrews  wore  phylacteries  with  Anabaptists  (an"ubap'~)  [from  Gr  ,-rebaptizers],  of  Oklahoma  City,  founded  1901  It  is  the  center  of 
words  from  Hol>  Writ  In  the  4th  cent  Christians  name  applied  in  scorn  to  certain  Christian  sects  a  rich  area  producing  cotton,  grains,  alfalfa,  live- 
ware />!•««««,  u,ui  amulets  enclosing  sacred  objects  holding  that  infant  baptism  is  not  authorized  in  stock,  and  oil  Among  the  many  Indians  m  tho 


Athens,  where  Hipparchus  patronized  him  His 
poetry,  graceful  arid  elegant,  celebrates  the  joys  of 
wine  and  love  Little  of  his  verse  survives  The 
Anacreontics  (-Gn'tlks)  are  poems  after  the  manner 
of  Anacreon  written  from  the  Alexandrian  period  to 


wore  crosses  « 


CroM  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


section  are  some  of  the  few  remaining  of  the  once 
great  Delaware  tribe.  An  annual  Indian  exposition 
la  held  here 

Anadyomene  (a^nadlB'mfnC)  [Gr, -rising,  IB,  out 
of  the  sea],  name  of  APHRODITE  m  her  aspect  of 
springing  from  the  sea  into  which  the  blood  of 
URANUS  fell. 

Anadyr  (unudlr')i  river,  550  mi  long,  rising  in  the 
KoHma  Range,  8FSR,  in  extreme  NE  Siberia 
It  flows  eastward  S  of  the  Anadyr  Range  and  N 
of  the  Kamchatka  peninsula  mto  Anadyr  Bay,  an 
inlet  of  the  Bering  Sea  There  are  coal  and  gold 
deposits  along  its  shores  The  town  of  Anadyr 
(pop  c  1,000)  is  a  port  on  the  Anadyr  estuary 

anae-,  for  words  beginning  thus   see  ANK- 

•nagram  [Gr  , —something  read  backward],  rear- 
rangement of  the  letters  of  a  word  or  words  to  make 
another  word  or  other  words  A  famous  Latin 
anagram  was  an  answer  made  out  of  the  question 
that  Pilate  asked  The  question  was  Quid  est 
veritasf  [what  is  truth?),  and  the  answer  Est  vir  qin 
adest  [it  is  the  man  who  is  here)  An  anagram  that 
reads  the  same  backward  as  forward  is  a  palm- 
drome,  e  g  ,  "Able  was  I  ere  I  saw  Elba  " 

Anah  (a'nu),  name  appearing  several  times  in  the 
genealogy  of  Esau's  family  Three  persons  may  be 
distinguished,  but  if  the  genealogy  refers  to  tribes 
rather  than  to  poi  sons,  Anah  may  be  a  single  tribal 
name  Gen  36,  1  Chi  on  1 

Anahartth  (t\n"uha'iath),  unidentified  town,  E  cen- 
tial  Palestine  Joshua  19  19 

Anaheim  (an'uhlm),  city  (pop  11,031),  S  Calif ,  SE 
of  Los  Angeles,  founded  1857  by  Germans,  me 
1870  In  a  citrus-fruit  and  walnut  area,  the  city 
has  canneries  and  manufactures  canning  equip- 
ment, chemicals,  and  wire 

Anahuac  (ftnuwak'),  unincorporated  town  (pop 
c  1,500),  co  seat  of  Chambers  co  ,  SE  Texas,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Trinity  and  E  of  Houston  A  prom- 
inent port  of  early  Texas,  it  was  the  scene  of  two 
clashes  (1832,  1835),  in  which  Anglo- American 
settlers  were  successful  in  opposing  officials  of  the 
Mexican  government  Today  it  is  a  small  port 
with  an  oil  refineiy  and  a  recycling  plant 

Anahuac  (anii'wak)  [A*tec,~near  the  water],  geo- 
graphical term  used  variously  m  Mexico  before  tho 
Spanish  Conquest  Today  it  commonly  refers  to 
that  part  of  the  central  plateau  of  Mexico  compris- 
ing the  PAnuco  and  LEKMA  river  systems  and  tho 
lake  basin  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico 

Anaiah  (nn*ftl'u,  ana'yu),  the  name  of  two  who  re- 
tuined  from  the  Exile  Neh  84,  10  22 

Anak  (a'nak),  m  the  Bible,  ancestor  of  the  Anakim 
(an'uklm)  or  Anakims,  a  race  of  giants  inhabiting 
Hebron  and  its  vicinity  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  ARBA  is  given  as  Anak'a  father,  and  his 
sons  arc  given  as  Ahiman,  Sheshai,  and  Talmai 
Joshua  and  Caleb  practically  extirpated  tho  race 
Num  13  22,28,33,  Deut  1  28,  92,  Joshua  11  21, 
14  15,  15  13,14,  21  11,  Judges  1  20 

analysis,  chemical    see  CHEMISTRY  and  ASSAYING 

Anamim  (iln'umlm),  unidentified  tribe  of  Egypt 
Gen  1013,  1  Chron  1  11 

Anammelech  (unftm'ulSk),  god  of  an  otherwise  un- 
known Samantan  cult  2  Kings  17  31 

Anamosa  (anumO'su),  city  (pop  4,069),  co  seat  of 
Jones  co  E  cential  Iowa,  NE  of  Codar  Rapids  and 
on  the  Wapsipirncon  river,  m  a  limestone  area, 
first  named  Daitmouth,  then  Lexington,  me  I860 
The  state  i  ef 01  matoi  y  for  men  is  here  Grant  Wood 
was  born  near  Anamosa 

Anan  (a'nu)  [Heb  , -cloud],  sealer  of  the  covenant 
Neh  10  2C 

Ananda    see  BUDDHISM   and  PAII  LITERATURE 

Anani  (ftna'nl)  [Heb  , -God  protects],  descendant  of 
David  1  Chron  3  24 

Ananiah  (a*nunl'u)  [Heb  ,=God  protects]  1  An- 
cestor of  A4ARIAH  20  2  Benjanntc  town,  prob- 
ably just  N  of  Jerusalem  Neh  1 1  32 

Ananias  (lin"vini'us)  [Gr  ,  =  Heb  ANANIAH  and  HAN- 
*NIAH]  1  Man  who,  with  his  wife  Sapphira,  held 
back  part  of  a  gift  to  the  church  and  hod  about  it 
They  wore  rebuked  by  Peter  and  fell  dead  Acts 
5  1-11  Tho  name  has  become  a  term  for  liar  2 
High  priest  at  Jerusalem,  a  Roman  sympathizer, 
hated  by  most  of  the  Jews  fot  his  oppression  and 
his  alliance  with  the  Roman  interest  He  was  assas- 
sinated between  A  D  60  and  67  Acts  23  2-5,  24 
3  Chi  istian  at  Damascus  who  took  charge  of  Paul 
after  his  conversion  Acts  19  10-22  4  One  of  the 
THKEE  HOLY  CHILDREN 

Anarajapura,  Ceylon   see  ANURADHAPURA 

anarchism  (ftn'urktaum)  [Gr  ,« having  no  govern- 
ment], theory  that  equality  and  justice  are  to  be 
sought  through  the  abolition  of  the  state  and  the 
substitution  of  free  agreements  between  functional 
and  territorial  groups  Capitalism  and  private 
property,  considered  limitations  on  the  freedom  of 
personality,  would  be  abolished  Necessary  pro- 
duction would  be  carried  on  by  decentralised,  freely 
associating  groups  Anarchism  differs  from  SOCIAL- 
ISM in  considering  the  state  an  intrinsic  evil  Zerio 
of  Citium,  founder  of  Stoic  philosophy,  is  regarded 
as  the  forefather  of  anarchism,  but  it  is  important 
to  distinguish  the  philosophic  and  literary  school 
of  anarchism  from  that  which  has  a  political  tend- 
ency and  even  a  program  Individual  mystics  m 
the  Middle  Ages  and  individual  modern  writers 


67 

belong  to  the  first  category,  certain  medieval  reli- 
gious associations,  as  well  as  the  ANABAPTISTS  in 
the  16th  cent  and  the  Levelers  in  17th-century 
England,  were  anarchists  of  a  political  stamp, 
though  motivated  by  religion  The  philosophy  of 
modern  political  anarchism  was  outlined  in  the 
18th  and  19th  cent  by  William  GODWIN,  P  J 
PROUDHON  (who  has  been  credited  with  inventing 
the  term),  and  others  BAKUNIN  attempted  to 
orient  the  First  INTERNATIONAL  towards  anarch- 
ism but  was  defeated  by  Marx  Bakunm  gave 
modern  anarchism  its  collectivist  and  violent  tone, 
in  which  it  has  largely  persisted  despite  the  rc- 
visionary  efforts  of  KROPOTKIN  and  TOLSTOY  Po- 
litical anarchism  m  Russia  was  suppressed  by  the 
Bolsheviks  after  the  Russian  Revolution  Anarch- 
ism's only  real  mass  following  was  in  Latin  coun- 
tries, where  it  was  a  force  in  the  syndicalist  move- 
ment, especially  in  Spain  In  the  United  States 
early  anarchists  such  as  Josiah  WARREN  were  asso- 
ciated with  cooperation  and  with  Utopian  colonies 
Violent  doctrines  were  introduced  from  Europe, 
and  after  the  Hay  market  not  in  Chicago  in  1886 
and  the  assassination  of  President  McKmley  m 
1901  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  anarchists  to 
enter  the  country  The  execution  of  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  in  1927  attests  the  fear  of  anarthism  m 
America  As  an  organized  movement  anarchism 
is  well-nigh  dead,  but  it  retains  importance  as  a 
philosophical  attitude  and  a  political  tendency 
See  C  E  M  Joad,  Introduction  to  Modem  Po- 
litical Theory  (1924),  Herbert  Read,  Poetry  and 
Anarchism  (1938) 

Antstasia,  Saint  (anusta'shu),  4th  cent ,  Roman 
noblewoman,  kind  to  the  poor,  martyred  under 
Diocletian  She  is  mentioned  in  the  Canon  of  the 
Mass  As  her  feast  is  Dec  25,  she  is  commemorated 
in  the  Christmas  Mass  at  dawn 

Anastasius  I  (anusta'shu*,  -zhus),  c  430-518,  Ro- 
man ornporor  of  the  East  (491-518),  successor  of 
Zeno,  whose  widow  he  married  He  broke  the 
power  which  the  Isaurians  had  enjoyed  since  Leo 
I,  made  peace  with  Persia,  maintained  relations 
with  Theodonc  the  Great,  and  made  Clovis  I  an 
ally  His  reign  saw  the  abatement  of  some  taxes 
and  tho  abolition  of  gladiatorial  contests  He  built 
a  wall  to  protect  Constantinople  against  the  Slavs 
and  Bulgars  His  Monoph>  site  inclinations  stirred 
religious  unrest  throughout  the  empire  Anastasius 
was  sue  ceedcd  by  Justin  I 

Anath  (a'-),  father  of  SHAMCKR 

anathema  (una'thlmu)  [Gr  ,~set  aside,  as  a  devoted 
object],  traditional  Christian  decree  of  EXCOMMUNI- 
CATION The  usual  form  of  a  c  anon  of  a  council  is 
"If  anyone  does  so-and-so,  let  him  be  anathema  " 
Formerly  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chur<  h  anathema 
was  attended  often  with  ceremonial  rite  with  "bell, 
book,  and  candle  "  In  1  Cor  16  22  the  expression 
Anathema  Maranatba  (ma'runa'thu)  includes  an 
Aramaic  word,  the  whole  probably  means  "anath- 
ema— may  the  Lord  come'" 

Anathoth  (an'uthftth,  -thoth)  1  Town,  c  2  mi  NE 
of  Jerusalem  It  was  the  home  of  Jeremiah  Jer 
1  1,  1  Chron  123,  1  Kings  226,  Neh  727  Its 
adjective  is  Antothite,  Anetothite,  Anathotite  1 
Chion  27  12,  123  2  Chief  of  the  people  Neh 
10  19  3  Bcnjamite  1  Chrou  7  8 

Anatolia  (Jlnuto'leu)  [Gr  ,= sunrise],  Asiatic  part 
(287,117  sq  mi  ,  pop  17,293,562)  of  TURKEY  It 
comprises  97  percent  of  all  Turkey  Anatolia,  the 
westernmost  part  of  Asia,  is  a  plateau  crossed  by 
mountains  and  is  a  peninsula  between  the  Black 
Sea  on  the  north,  the  Aegean  Sea  on  the  west,  and 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  south  It  is  almost  iden- 
tical with,  and  is  sometimes  used  to  mean,  ASH 
MINOR 

anatomy  [Gr  ,««to  cut  apart],  study  of  body  struc- 
ture and  structural  relationships  The  study  of 
body  tissues  is  known  as  histology  (microscopic 
anatomy)  Comparative  anatomy  deals  with  the 
study  of  structure  in  various  animal  forms  Ern- 
brjology  is  the  study  of  developmental  anatom> 
in  prenatal  forms  Among  the  early  contributors 
to  the  science  of  anatomy  were  GALEN,  VESALIUS, 
William  HARVEY,  and  John  HUNIER  The  works 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  include  many  drawings  of 
dissections  of  the  human  body  Modern  anatomists 
are  concerned  with  the  study  of  living  structures 
as  well  as  with  general  body  structure  in  the  ca- 
daver At  a  conference  m  Basel,  Switzerland,  m 
1896  an  international  anatomical  nomenclature 
was  established  See  D  C  KimberandC  E  Gray, 
Textbook  of Anatomy  arid  Phyaioloyy  (12th  ed  ,  1948) 

Anau.  see  ANNAU 

Anaxagoras  (an'Ciksag'urus),  c  500-c  428  B  C  ,  Greek 
philosopher  of  Clazomenae  He  is  credited  with 
having  transferred  the  seat  of  philosophy  to  Ath- 
ens He  was  closelv  associated  with  many  famous 
Athenians  and  is  behoved  to  have  been  the  teacher 
of  Socrates  His  belief  that  the  sun  was  a  red-hot 
stone  and  that  the  moon  was  made  of  earth  merely 
reflecting  the  sun's  rays  resulted  m  a  charge  of 
atheism  and  blasphemy,  forcing  him  to  flee  to 
Lampsacus,  where  he  died  Anaxagoras'  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  philosophy  was  his  postulation 
of  an  all-pervading  mind  (nous)  This  caused  the 
formation  of  the  world  and  imposed  order  upon 
what  was  originally  an  infinite  number  of  particles 
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in  an  undifferentiated  mass  These  particles  rep- 
resented specific  qualities,  such  as  hair,  water, 
flesh,  gold  Mind  set  the  mass  in  motion,  causing 
the  infinitely  small  particles  to  combine,  like  with 
liko,  thus  bringing  into  being  the  stuff  of  the  per- 
ceptual world  See  F  M  Cleve,  The  Philosophy  of 
Anaxagoraa  (1949) 

Anaximander  (unak"slman'dur),  c  611-c  547  B  C  , 
Greek  philosopher,  b  Miletus,  pupil  of  Thales. 
Anaximander  postulated  tho  boundless  (apeiron) 
as  the  primary  source  of  all  things  The  boundless 
was  a  kind  of  unlimited  neutralized  reservoir  which, 
by  its  constant  motion,  separated  out  from  itself 
opposites,  e  g  ,  hot  and  cold,  moist  and  dry  The 
interaction  of  these  opposites  gave  rise  to  the  stuff 
of  tho  universe  The  boundless  made  good  the  im- 
balances caused  by  the  encroac  hinent  of  one  oppo- 
site upon  another,  a  process  Anaximander  called 
justice,  similar  in  contemporary  terms  to  the  law  of 
compensation  Anticipating  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, he  held  that  man  achieved  his  physical  state 
by  adaptation  to  environment,  that  life  had  evolved 
from  moisture,  and  that  man  developed  from  fish 

Anazimenes  (an'ukslm'uiez),  6th  cent  B  C  ,  Gieek 
philosopher,  last  of  the  Milesian  school  founded  by 
Thales  He  taught  that  the  single  substance  of  the 
universe  was  air  Ml  other  natural  elements  were 
produced  by  rarefaction  or  condensation  and  were 
merely  different  degrees  of  density  of  the  basic 
substance  Anaximenes  believed  the  earth  to  be  a 
flat  disk  floating  on  air 

Ancems,  Peace  of,  1468,  treaty  between  Louis  XI  of 
France  and  Francis  II  of  Brittany,  concluded  at 
Ancems  near  Nantes,  France  See  Louis  XI 

ancestor  worship,  religious  practice  found  in  every 
stage  of  c  ivihzation  and  type  of  c  ulture  Among 
civilized  peoples  it  has  been  prominent  especially 
m  China  and  Japan,  and  it  was  usual  among 
Romans  and  Greeks  Essential  to  ancestor  worship 
is  the  Ijehef  in  the  power  of  the  dead  and  their  free 
assoc  mtion  with  gods  Belief  in  ghosts  or  m  the 
necessity  of  propitiating  the  dead  does  not  predi- 
cate am  estor  worship  Ancestor  worship  is  some- 
times atisoc  mted  with  an  extreme  conservatism  and 
a  distaste  for  leaving  the  family  home  See 

APOTHMJ8IS,  MANF8,  SHINTO 

Anchieta,  Jos*  de  (zhooza'  du  anshea'tu),  1530-97, 
Portuguese  missionary  in  Brasil,  a  Jesuit  He 
wrote  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Tupt  and 
wrote  poetry  as  well  as  prose  tracts  on  history, 
philosophy,  and  religion  He  is  usually  called  the 
first  Brazilian  writer 

Anchises  (an-kl'sez,  angkl'sfz),  m  Greek  legend, 
Trojan  hero,  father  of  AFNI-AS  by  Aphrodite 

anchor,  dcvic  e  used  to  secure  a  ship,  a  boat,  a 
buov,  or  some  other  floating  object  by  means  of 
weight,  by  friction,  or  by  hooks  called  flukes 
Normally  the  am  hor  rests  firmly  on  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  or  stream  In  ancient  times  and  among 
simple  seagoing  peoples  the  aiuhor  may  be  merely 
a  large  stone  or  a  bag  or  basket  filled  with  stones, 
a  bag  filled  with  sand,  or  a  log  of  wood  weighted 
with  lead  Lead-  weigh  ted  logs  were  used  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Greeks  are  credited  with  the 
first  use  of  iron  an<  hors  The  Romans  had  metal 
devices  with  arms  like  modern  anchors  Changes 
and  improvements  over  the  centuries  resulted  m 
two  U  pes  of  modern  anchor  The  ordinary  anchor 
consists  of  the  shank  (the  stem,  at  the  top  of  which 
is  the  anchor  ring),  the  stock  (the  cross  piece  at 
the  top,  either  fixed  or  removable),  the  crown  (the 
bottom  portions),  and  the  arms  fastened  at  right 
angles  to  the  stock  and  curving  up  to  end  ui  the 
flukes  or  palms  (flat  triangular  portions  that  come 
to  points  in  the  bills  or  pees)  The  patent  anchor, 
unlike  the  ordinary  one,  has  either  no  stock  at  all 
or  a  stock  King  in  the  same  plane  as  the  arms,  it 
has  tripping  palms  that  come  out  when  the  anchor 
falls  Modern  ships  have  several  anchors,  usually 
there  are  two  forward  and  two  aft  (the  sheet 
anchors)  A  stream  anchor  is  lighter  than  the 
regular  am  hor  and  is  used  in  narrow  or  congested 
waters  A  grapnel  is  a  simple  shank  with  four  or 
five  upturned  hooks  radiating  about  the  center  A 
sea  anchor  is  a  wooden  framework  covered  with 
canvas  and  weighted  at  the  bottom,  it  ia  a  tempo- 
rary device  used  by  disabled  ships  Anchors,  for- 
merly made  of  wrought  iron,  are  now  usually  made 
of  forged  steel 

Anchorage  (ang'kurlj),  city  (1939  pop  3,495,  1949 
estimated  pop  19,000),  S  central  Alaska,  at  the 
head  of  Cook  Inlet  Founded  (1916)  as  a  town  for 
the  headquarters  and  shops  of  the  \loska  RR  then 
being  constructed,  it  grew  as  a  railroad  town,  but 
also  became  a  center  of  fishing,  a  market  and  sup- 
ply point  for  gold-mming  regions  to  the  north,  the 
metropolis  for  the  coal  mining  and  farming  of 
Matanuska  Valley,  and  the  air-traffic  capital  of 
Alaska  Glenn  Highway  connects  it  with  the 
Alaska  Highway  The  Second  World  War  saw  the 
establishment  of  the  largest  army  post  m  Alaska 
and  a  large  air  base  near  by  Air  and  rail  traffic 
grew  enormously.  After  the  war  it  remained  a  de- 
fense center  and  continued  to  grow  as  Alaska's 
largest  c  ity 

anchoret  or  anchorite1  see  HERMIT 
anchovy  (5n'ch6ve),  small  fish  of  the  herring  family 

Spanish  and  Italian  anchovies  (Engrauli*  enenm- 
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cholua},  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean  And  near- 
by waters,  are  cured  by  a  process  involving  fer- 
mentation Norwegian  or  Swedish  anchovies  are 
sprats  or  brislings  of  the  genus  Clupea  and  are 
cured  without  a  fermentation  process 
anchovy  pear,  West  Indian  tree  (Gnaa  cauliflora) 
and  its  fruit,  which  is  eaten  as  a  pickle  like  the 
mango  and  resembles  it  in  taste. 
ancien  regime  (Says'  rashfim')  [Fr  ,-old  regime],  ex- 
pression used  specifically  to  designate  the  order  of 
things  in  France  before  the  social  changes  of  the 
FRENCH  RBVOMTTION  (1789). 
Ancon  (ang'k6n,  Span  angk6n'),  town  (pop  1,946), 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  near  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
canal  and  NW  of  Panama  city  The  residential 
and  medical  center  of  this  part  of  the  tone,  Ancou 
is  virtually  a  part  of  Panama  city 
Aacona,  Alessandro  d':  see  D'ANCONA,  ALJDSSANDRO 
ancona  (ftngko'nu,  Ital  angko'na),  city  (pop 
67,100),  capital  of  the  Marches  and  of  Ancona 
prov  ,  central  Italy,  a  port  on  the  Adriatic  Late 
in  the  4th  cent  B  C  ,  Greeks  from  Syracuse  took 
refuge  in  Ancona.  It  prospered  under  the  Romans, 
and  Traian  enlarged  its  harbor  In  the  9th  cent. 
A  D  it  became  a  semi-independent  maritime  re- 
public under  the  nominal  rule  of  the  popes,  under 
whose  direct  control  it  passed  in  1632  The  city 
suffered  great  damage  in  the  Second  World  War 
The  Byzantine  Romanesque  Cathedral  of  San 
Cinaco  (11th-13t,h  cent)  and  the  archaeological 
museum  were  partly  destrojed,  but  the  white 
marble  Arch  of  Trajan  was  undamaged 
Ancon  sheep  (ang'kon)  or  otter  sheep,  breed  of  sheep 
which  originated,  probably  as  a  mutation,  in  the 
flock  of  a  Massachusetts  farmer,  Heth  Wright  (or 
Wite),  in  1791  The  distinguishing  characteristics 
— short,  crooked  legs  and  a  long  back — appeared 
first  in  a  ram  Realizing  that  such  sheep  would  be 
easier  to  confine  because  of  their  difficulty  m  jump- 
ing fences,  the  farmer  began  breeding  experiments 
and  soon  established  the  type,  but  it  later  became 
extinct 

Ancre,  Concino  Concini,  marquis  d'-  see  CONCINI 
Ancren  Rlwle  (ang'krun  rB'dolu,  rool',  ang'krun) 
[Mid.  Eng  ,  =•  anchoresses'  rule],  English  tract  writ- 
ten c  1200  by  an  anonymous  cultivated  English 
churchman  for  the  instruction  of  three  young  ladies 
who  were  about  to  settle  in  a  hermitage  in  the  West 
Midlands  It  is  one  of  the  few  extant  examples  of 
early  Middle  English  prose 

Ancntm  (an'krum),  parish  (pop  868),  Roxburgh- 
shire, Scotland,  NW  of  Jedburgh  Ancrum  Moor, 
near  by,  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  (1545)  of  5,000 
English  by  Scots  under  Archibald  Douglas 
Ancus  Msrtius  (ang'kus  mar'shus),  fourth  king  of 
ancient  Rome  (640MJ16?  B  C  )  This  semileg- 
endary  king  is  supposed  to  have  enlarged  the  area 
of  Rome 

tncylostomiasis.  see  HOOKWORM. 
Ancyra  see  ANKARA,  Turkey 
Andalusia  (anduldo'zhu,  -shu),  Span.  Andaluda 
(an*dal6oth6'a),  region  (33,675  sq  mi  ,  pop 
6,219.362),  S  Spam,  on  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Atlantic  Comprising 
the  provinces  of  Almeria.  Cadiz,  C6rdoba,  Grana- 
da, Huelva,  Jaen,  Malaga,  and  Seville,  it  covers 
all  S  Spam  It  is  crossed  in  the  north  by  the  Sierra 
Morena  and  in  the  south  by  mountain  ranges  which 
rise  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  highest  peak  in 
Spam,  between  the  ranges  lies  the  basin  of  the 
Guadalquivir  With  a  subtropical  climate,  Anda- 
lusia has  many  affinities  with  Africa,  which  it  faces 
Barren  lands  contrast  with  richly  fertile  regions, 
where  cereals,  grapes,  olives,  sugar  cane,  and  citrus 
and  other  fruits  are  produced  Cattle,  bulls  for  the 
nng,  and  fine  horses  are  bred  The  rich  mineral  re- 
sources, exploited  since  Phoenician  and  Roman 
times,  include  copper,  iron,  sine,  and  lead  The 
fertility  and  mineral  wealth  of  S  Spain  has  attracted 
Mediterranean  peoples  since  ancient  times.  In 
the  llth  cent  BC  the  Phoenicians  settled  here 
and  founded  several  coastal  colonies,  notably 
Gadir  (now  CADIZ)  and,  supposedly,  the  inland 
town  of  Tartessus,  which  became  the  capital  of  a 
flourishing  kingdom  (sometimes  identified  with  the 
biblical  TARSHISH)  Greeks  and  Carthaginians 
came  in  the  6th  cent  B  C  ,  the  Carthaginians  were 
expelled  (3d  cent  B  C  )  by  the  Romans,  who  in- 
cluded S  Spam  in  the  province  of  Baetica  In  711 
the  Mooas,  crossing  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  estab- 
lished here  the  center  of  their  western  emirate  (see 
C6nDOBA).  Andalusia  remained  under  Moorish 
rule  until  in  the  13th  cent,  most  of  it  was  recon- 
quered by  the  kings  of  Castile,  only  the  Moorish 
kingdom  of  GRANADA  survived  until  it  fell  to  the 
Catholic  kings  in  1492  The  Moorish  period  was 
tho  golden  age  of  Andalusia  Agriculture,  mining, 
trade,  and  industries  (textiles,  pottery,  and  leather 
working)  were  fostered  and  brought  tremendous 
prosperity;  the  Andalusian  cities  of  Cordoba,  SE- 
VILLE, and  Granada,  embellished  by  the  greatest 
Moorish  monuments  in  Spam,  were  celebrated  as 
centers  of  culture,  science,  and  the  arts.  From  the 
16th  cent  Andalusia,  except  the  flourishing  ports 
of  Seville  and  Cadiz,  generally  suffered  in  the  de- 
cline of  Spain  Andalusia  fell  to  the  Insurgents 
early  in  the  Spanish  civil  war  of  1936-39  Moorish 
influence  is  still  noticeable  m  the  character,  lan- 
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guage,  and  customs  of  the  people.  Andalusfftt 
songs,  dances,  and  festivals  enjoy  great  popularity: 
these  are  also  influenced  by  the  large  groups  of 
gypsies  who  live  in  the  region. 
Andalusia  (anduloo'shu,  -shu),  city  (1940  pop. 
6,886;  1948  special  census  pop  8,767),  oo  seat  of 
Covmgton  co  ,  8  Ala  ,  near  the  Fla.  line  8  of  Mont- 
gomery, m  a  farm  and  pine  area;  settled  in  the 
early  19th  cent ,  me  1901. 

Andaman  Islands  (an'duraun,  -man)  (2,508  sq  mi ; 
pop  21,316),  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  Lumbering  is 
the  chief  economic  activity,  and  the  population  is 
made  up  of  native  Negritos  and  settleis  from  the 
Indian  mainland  The  climate  is  tropical.  A  penal 
colony  was  established  here  m  1868  and  abolished 
in  1945  The  islands  are  joined  with  the  more 
southerly  Nicobar  Islands  to  form  a  state  of  India, 
the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands,  with  its  capital 
at  Port  Blair 

Andelys,  Les  (lazftdule'),  town  (pop  3,735),  Eure 
dept ,  N  France,  on  the  Seme  On  the  border  be- 
tween Normandy  proper  and  the  Norman  VBXIN, 
it  was,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  considerable  stra- 
tegic importance  Richard  I  of  England  built 
CHATEATJ  GAILLARD  near  by  Les  Andelys  suf- 
fered considerable  damage  in  the  Second  World 
War  Poussin  was  born  here 
Anderida  (andftrldi'i),  ancient  Roman  fort  at  the 
present  PKVBNSBT,  Sussex  East,  England  The  fort 
was  built  toward  the  end  of  the  3d  cent  and  was 
one  of  a  group  of  forts  intended  for  defense  against 
the  Saxons,  who  took  the  fort  in  491 
Anderlecht  (nn'durtfkht),  town  (pop  85,168),  Bra- 
bant, Belgium,  3  mi  8W  of  Brussels  and  on  the 
Charleroi-Brusflols  Canal  It  is  an  industrial  and 
residential  suburb  of  Brussels. 

Andermatt  (an'durmat),  resort  village  (pop  1,496), 
Uri  canton,  Switzerland,  at  the  north  entrance  to 
the  St  Gotthard  Pass  and  above  the  St  Gotthard 
Tunnel 

Andernach  (an'dtirnakh),  town  (pop  13,869),  in  tho 
former  Rhine  Prov  of  Prussia,  W  Germany,  after 
1946  in  Rhmeland-Palatmate  A  busy  port  on  tho 
Rhine,  it  has  manufactures  of  chemicals  and  pot- 
tery Druaus  founded  a  garrison  here,  and  in  939 
Andernach  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  gained  by 
Emperor  Otto  I  over  the  rebellious  dukes  of  Fran- 
coma  and  Lotharmgia  From  1167  until  1801  it 
belonged  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne  Ander- 
nach has  a  15th-century  tower  and  a  16th-century 
town  hall 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian,  1805-75,  Danish  poet, 
novelist,  and  writer  of  fairy  talcs  Brought  up  in 
poverty,  at  14  he  left  Odense  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  Copenhagen  The  theater  lured  him  and  ho 
tried  acting,  but  without  success  Generous  pa- 
trons came  to  his  aid  and  finally  interested  King 
Frederick  VI,  who  sent  him  to  school  for  several 
years  at  public  expense  Although  he  managed  to 
pass  his  examinations,  these  years  were  unhappy 
ones  In  1829  the  fantasy  A  Journey  on  Foot  from 
the  Holmen  Canal  to  the  Eastern  Point  of  Amager 
was  published  This  was  followed  in  1830  by  the 
first  collected  volume  of  his  poems  Granted  a 
traveling  pension  by  the  king,  he  wrote  sketches 
and  impressions  of  the  European  countries  visited 
His  first  novel,  Impronsatoren  (1836),  marked  the 
turning  point  in  his  career  The  critics,  who  had 
derided  him  as  temperamental,  egotistical,  and  in- 
effectual, now  granted  him  some  favor  With  the 
publication  in  the  same  year  of  bis  first  book  of 
fairy  tales,  Eventyr,  he  found  at  last  the  medium 
of  expression  which  was  to  immortalise  his  genius 
Other  volumes  of  fairy  tales  followed  on  an  average 
of  one  a  year,  until  he  became  unquestionably  the 
best-known  Danish  author  and  a  storyteller  with- 
out a  peer  Among  the  most  popular  of  his  tales 
are  "The  Fir-Tree,"  "The  Ugly  Duckling,"  "The 
Brave  Tin  Soldier,"  "The  Little  Mermaid,"  and 
"The  Red  Shoes  "  His  autobiography,  The  Story 
of  My  Life  (1855),  was  translated  into  English  in 
1871  See  biography  by  Signe  Toksvig  (1934), 
C  B  Burnett,  The  Shoemaker's  Son  (1941) 
Andersen  Nexo,  Martin  (mar 'ten  itn'durse'n  ngkeuO. 
Dan  Next,  1869-,  Danish  novelist  Born  in  a 
Copenhagen  slum,  he  spent  his  childhood  on  the 
island  of  Bornholm  He  has  written  with  realism 
and  with  pity  of  the  poor.  His  proletarian  novels 
Pelle  the  Conqueror  (4  vols  ,  1906-10,  Eng  tr , 
1913-17,  in  one  volume,  1930)  and  Ditte,  Daughter 
of  Mankind  (5  vols  ,  1917-21,  Eng  tr  ,  Dvtte  Oirl 
Alive'  1920,  Ditto,  Daughter  of  Man,  1921,  Ditte 
Toward  the  Start,  1922,  m  one  volume,  1931)  made 
him  internationally  famous  and  did  much  to  im- 
prove social  conditions  m  Denmark.  In  his  later 
life  he  iived  much  in  Russia  and  has  written  several 
books  on  that  country  Of  his  four-volume  auto- 
biography, the  first  two  volumes  are  translated 
into  English  as  Under  the  Open  Sky  (1938).  See 
HarrySlochower,  Three  Waysof  Modern  Man  (1937) 
Anderson,  Alexander,  1775-1870,  Amencan  en- 
graver, b  New  York  city  A  graduate  of  the  medi- 
cal department  of  Columbia  College,  he  soon  aban- 
doned medicine  for  copperplate  engraving  He  was 
the  first  to  practice  wood  engraving  successfully 
in  America  Among  the  numerous  cuts,  chiefly  book 
illustrations,  which  Anderson  produced  are  designs 
for  Webster's  Elementary  Spelling  Book,  Holbein's 


0Btu»  oj  Death,  published  a*  Bmblemt  of  MortaHto; 
and  Shakspere'e  plays.  A  good  example  of  his  skTll 
is  the  Water  Fowl,  after  Teniers.  See  biography  by 
F.  M.  Burr  (1893). 

Anderson,  Carl  Dtvid,  1905-,  American  physicist, 
b  New  York  city,  grad.  California  Institute  of 
Technology  (B  S  ,  1927;  Ph  D.,  1930).  Associated 
with  the  institute's  physics  department  from  1930, 
he  became  professor  m  1939  For  his  discovery  of 
the  POSITRON,  he  shared  with  Victor  F.  Hess  the 
1936  Nobel  Pnse  m  Physios  The  MESON  (or  meso- 
tron) was  discovered  in  cosmic  rays  in  1937  by 
Anderson  and  Seth  Noddermeyer  and  almost  si- 
multaneously by  J.  C.  Street  and  E  C.  Stevenson 
Anderson,  Clinton  Presba,  1895-,  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (1945-48),  b  Centerville,  8.  Dak.  He 
had  a  newspaper  and  insurance  background  before 
he  served  New  Mexico  as  treasurer  (1933-34)  and 
as  administrator  of  relief  (1936)  and  compensation 
(1936-39).  As  a  Representative  (1941-46),  he  was 
put  m  charge  of  the  House  investigation  covering 
scarcities  and  agency  administration  of  food  prod- 
ucts, while  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Wave  and  Means  (1945).  He  was  chosen  (May, 
1945)  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  President  Tru- 
man He  formulated  a  long-range  farm  program 
with  flexible  farm-price  supports  and  quit  his  post 
(May,  1948)  in  order  to  be  elected  (Nov ,  1948) 
Senator  from  New  Mexico 

Anderson,  Elizabeth  Oarrett,  1836-1917,  English 
physician  A  sister  of  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett, 
Elizabeth  too  worked  for  woman  suffrage.  With 
difficulty  she  obtained  a  private  medical  education 
under  accredited  physicians  and  in  London  hospi- 
tals, m  1865  she  was  licensed  to  practice  by  the 
Scottish  Society  of  Apothecaries  In  London  in 
1866  she  opened  a  dispensary,  later  a  small  hospi- 
tal, for  women  and  children,  the  first  in  England 
to  be  staffed  by  women  physicians,  it  was  known 
after  1918  as  tho  Elizabeth  Garrett  Anderson  Hos- 
pital Largely  as  a  result  of  her  efforts,  British 
examining  bodies  opened  their  examinations  to 
women  In  1908  Dr  Anderson  was  elected  mayor 
of  Aldeburgb,  Suffolk  See  M  G  Fawcett,  What 
I  Remember  (1924),  biography  by  her  daughter, 
L  G  Anderson  (1939) 

Anderson,  Elizabeth  Milbank,  1850-1921,  American 
philanthropist,  b  New  York  city  From  1884  she 
used  her  large  fortune  to  advance  higher  educatiou 
of  women  and  in  behalf  of  enlightened  chanty  In 
memory  of  her  parents  she  established  (1905)  the 
Memorial  Fund  Association,  later  called  the  Mil- 
bank  Memorial  Fund,  the  income  from  which  was 
to  be  used  "to  improve  tho  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  condition  of  humanity,  and  generally  to  ad- 
vance charitable  and  benevolent  objects  " 
Anderson,  John  August,  1876-,  American  astrono- 
mer, b  Clay  co  ,  Minn  He  was  assor  mte  profes- 
sor of  astronomy  at  Johns  Hopkins  (1908-16)  and 
then  became  physicist  at  Mt  Wilson  Observatory 
In  1943  he  retired  He  wrote  (with  H  C  Jones) 
Abtorptwn  Spectra  of  tiolutwnt  (1909) 
Anderson,  Judith,  1898-,  Australian- American  ac- 
tress, b  Adelaide,  Australia  She  went  on  the 
stage  in  1915  (in  A  Royal  Divorce)  and  in  1918  came 
to  the  United  States  After  1920  she  had  many  im- 
portant parts  With  her  playing  of  the  queen  to 
Gielgud's  Hamlet  (1936),  her  ability  as  a  great 
tragic  actress  was  recognized  She  played  Lady 
Macbeth  in  the  Maurice  Evans  production  (Lon- 
don, 1937,  New  York,  1941)  Her  Medea  in  the 
play  by  Robinson  Jeffers  (1947)  won  wide  acclaim. 
Anderson,  Marian,  1907?-,  American  Negro  con- 
tralto, b  Philadelphia,  where  she  received  moat  of 
her  musical  education.  She  began  her  concert 
career  in  1924,  but  her  first  great  successes  were  in 
Europe.  After  her  return  to  the  United  States  in 
1935,  she  soon  became  known  to  Americans  as  one 
of  the  gieatest  of  living  singers  Her  tich  voice  has 
a  compass  of  three  octaves 

Anderson,  Mary,  1872-,  American  labor  expert, 
chief  (1919-44)  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  U  3  Dept 
of  Labor,  b.  Sweden.  She  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1888  After  some  years  as  an  industrial 
worker  in  garment  and  shoe  factories,  she  became 
an  organiser  for  the  National  Boot  and  Shoe  Work- 
ers' Union  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National 
Women's  Trade  Union  League  In  1918  she  was 
appointed  assistant  to  the  chief  of  the  Women's 
Bureau,  becoming  its  chief  in  1919  On  her  retire- 
ment (1944)  she  was  succeeded  by  Fneda  S.  Miller. 
Anderson,  Mary  Antoinette,  later  Madame  de  Na- 
varro,  1859-1940,  Amencan  actress,  b.  Sacramento, 
Calif.  After  early  training,  she  received  encourage- 
ment from  Charlotte  Cushman  and  made  her  debut 
as  Juliet  at  Louisville,  Ky  ,  in  1875.  Her  first  suc- 
cess was  as  Meg  MernJies  m  an  adaptation  of 
Scott's  Ouy  Mannenng,  but  she  later  excelled  in 
such  Shakspenan  roles  as  Desdemona,  Rosalind, 
and  Lady  Macbeth  and  as  Galatea  in  W.  8.  Gil- 
bert's Pygmalion  and  Galatea.  Her  youth,  beauty, 
and  genuine  if  untrained  talent  made  her  a  favorite 
m  the  United  States  and  won  her  a  welcome  in  Eng- 
land In  1890  she  married  Antonio  de  Navarro  and 
retired  to  England.  She  wrote  A  Few  Memories 
(1896)  and  A  Few  More  Memories  (1936)  and  col- 
laborated with  Robert  Hichens  in  the  dramatisa- 
tion of  his  Gardtn  of  Allah. 
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Anderson,  M«w*ll.  18*8-,  American  playwright,  b 
Atlantic,  Pa.,  gi»d.  Univ,  of  North  Dakota,  1911, 
and  M  A.  Stanford,  1014.  He  was  a  journalist  on 
the  Pacific  coast  and  in  New  York  city  before  1924, 
when  What  Price  GHory,  written  in  collaboration 
wit!)  Laurence  8 tailings,  proved  to  be  the  dramatic 
event  of  the  season  Anderson,  whose  play*  are 
often  written  in  blank  verse,  IB  one  of  the  few 
dramatists  to  make  consistent  use  of  poetry  on  the 
modern  stage  Other  plays  include  Saturday's 
Children  (1927) ,  Goat  of  the  Lightning  (with  Harold 
Hickerson,  1928),  on  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case, 
Blitabeth  the  Queen  (1930),  Valley  Forge  (1934), 
Joan  of  Lorraine  (1946) ,  and  Anne  of  the  Thousand 
Days  (1948).  Wintersrt  (1936)  and  High  Tor  (1937) 
won  respectively  the  1936  and  1937  New  York 
Drama  Critics  Circle  award,  and  Both  Your  Houses 
(1933)  won  the  1933  Puhtaer  Prize  for  drama  See 
his  Essence  of  Tragedy  (1939) 

Anderson,  Robert,  1760-1830,  Scottish  editor  He 
is  known  for  his  Complete  Edition  of  the  Poets 
of  Great  Britain  (14  vols  ,  1792-1807). 

Anderson,  Robert,  1805-71,  American  army  officer, 
defender  of  Fort  SUMTEK,  b  near  Louisville,  Ky  , 

Bad  West  Point,  1826  He  fought  m  the  Black 
awk,  Seminole,  and  Mexican  wars  and  wag  pro- 
moted major  in  1867  In  Nov  ,  I860,  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  U.S  force  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston, 
8  C.,  where  he  distinguished  himself  m  the  Fort 
Sumter  controversy  Anderson,  made  a  brigadier 
general  in  the  regular  army  (May.  1801),  com- 
manded the  Dept  of  Kentucky  (June-Ott )  Ho 
retued  from  active  service  in  Oct ,  1863  In  Feb  , 
1866,  he  was  brevetted  major  general  for  his  gallant 
set  vice  in  the  defense  of  fort  Humter 

Anderson,  Sherwood,  1876-1941,  Amencan  author 
and  editor,  b  Camden,  Ohio  Sketchily  educated, 
he  started  work  at  12  and  at  17  nerved  in  Cuba  in 
the  Sparmh-Ainei  ican  War  He  became  an  adver- 
tising writer  and  later,  in  Elyrm,  Ohio,  managei  of 
a  paint  factory,  suddenly  he  left  his  job  thete  and 
went  to  Chicago  to  write  Encouraged  by  Dreiser, 
Sandburg,  Floyd  Dell,  and  others,  he  published 
Windy  McPheraoria  Son  (1910),  his  first  novel 
Marching  Men  (1917)  and  Mid-American  Chantt. 
(1918)  followed,  hut  not  until  Wimsburg,  Ohio,  a 
book  of  short  stones,  was  published  m  1919  did  he 
win  wide  recognition  for  his  portrayal  of  the  lives 
of  inarticulate  Americans  He  lived  for  a  time  in 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  and  finally  settled  in 
Mai  ion,  Va  ,  wheie  he  became  editor  of  two  weekly 
newspapers,  one  Republican,  one  Demociatic  His 
works  include  short  stories  in  The  Triumph  of  the 
Egg  (1921)  and  Horses  and  Men  (1923),  the  novels 
Poor  White  (1920),  Dark  /Daughter  (1925),  Beyond 
Desire  (1932),  Kit  Brandon  (1936),  and  the  auto- 
biogiaphical  books  A  Story  Teller's  Story  (1924), 
Tar  a  Midwest  Childhood  (1926),  Sherwood  Ander- 
son'a  Note  Book  (1926),  and  tiherivood  Anderson's 
Memoirs  (1942) 

Anderson.  1  Industrial  city  (pop  41.672),  co  seat 
of  Madison  co  ,  E  central  Intl  ,  on  the  White  River 
and  NE  of  Indianapolis,  platted  1823,  me  as  a 
town  183S,  as  a  city  1X05  Its  manufactures  include 
machinery  for  glassware  manufacture,  iron  cast- 
ings, engine  parts,  and  gas  iange*>  Anderson  Col- 
lege and  Theological  Seminary  (Church  of  God, 
coeducational,  1917)  is  here  Mounds  State  Park 
at  Anderson  has  numerous  prehistoric  mounds  and 
a  museum  of  natural  history  and  archaeology  A 
tuberculosis  hospital  is  in  the  city  The  Moravians 
had  an  Indian  mission  near  by  in  1801-n  2  City 
(pop  19,424),  co  seat  of  Anderson  co  ,  NW  8  C  , 
between  the  Saluda  and  Savannah  rivers,  in  a  rich 
farm,  cotton,  and  livestock  area,  laid  out  1827,  me 
1882  It  has  textile  mills  and  other  industries  A 
junior  college  and  the  county  fan  grounds  are  here 

Anderson,  river  of  the  Mackenzie  dist ,  Northwest 
Territories,  flowing  into  the  Arctic  Ooean  at  Liver- 
pool Bay  It  is  466  mi  long 

AndersonrUe,  village  (pop  211),  SW  Oa  ,  NNE  of 
Americus,  mo  1881  In  Anderaonville  Prison  (now 
a  state  park)  here,  tens  of  thousands  of  Union 
soldiers  were  confined  (1864-66)  in  the  Civil  War 
under  conditions  so  bad  that  over  12,000  of  them 
died  Andereonvtlle  National  Cemetery,  near  by, 
contains  more  than  13,000  soldiers'  graves  See 
W  B  Hesaeltme,  Civil  War  Prisons  (1930) 

Anderscon,  Karl  Toh*n  (yStVhftn  an'durson"),  1827- 
67,  Swedish  explorer  in  Africa  In  1850  he  set  out 
from  Walfish  Bay,  accompanied  bv  Francis  (!al ton, 
to  visit  Damaraland  and  Ovamboland,  but  did  not 
get  bevond  Etosha  Pan  On  a  second  trip  he 
reached  Lake  Ngami  (long  the  goal  of  explorers) 
and  penetrated  for  60  mi  beyond  it  In  1869,  on 
a  thud  trip,  he  reached  the  Kubango  river  He  died 
on  another  journey  to  explore  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Kunene  He  wrote  Lake  X garni  (1855)  and 
The  Okavango  Ritrr  (1861).  Notes  of  Trend  in 
South  Afnca  is  a  posthumous  account  of  his  last  trip 

Andes  (an'dez),  mountain  system,  over  4,000  mi 
long,  South  America  The  ranges  run  generally 
parallel  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  extend  from  Tierra 
del  Fuego  northward  as  the  backbone  of  the  entire 
continent.  The  Falkland  Islands  are  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Andes,  and  recent  evidence  shows  that 
the  system  is  continued  in  Antarctica.  The  Andes 
go  through  seven  South  American  countries— AR- 


OBNTINA,  CHILE,  BOLIVIA,  PBRU,  ECUADOR,  Co- 
LOMBIA,  and  VENEZUELA.  The  ranges  are  contin- 
uous and  make  one  of  the  world's  most  important 
mountain  masses,  loftier  than  any  other  except  the 
Himalayas,  there  are  man v  peaks  higher  than  Mt 
McKmley,  the  highest  in  North  America  In  the 
south  the  mountains  run  east  and  west,  in  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  then  turn  north  between  Argentina  and 
Chile  The  westernmost  of  the  mountains  run  into 
the  sea,  lining  the  coast  of  S  Chile  with  islands 
In  the  mountains  of  the  Patagoman  border  are 
high  glacier-fed  lakes  in  both  Argentina  and  Chile 
The  region  has  noted  resorts.  The  highest  range 
of  the  Andes  is  on  the  central  and  northern  Ar- 
gentine-Chilean border  Here  are  lofty  ACONCAGUA 
(highest  mountain  of  the  Western  Hemisphere), 
and  TCPUXOATO,  and  between  them  USPALLATA 
PASS,  with  the  Transandme  Railway  and  the 
Christ  of  the  Andes  Other  major  peaks  suih  as 
LLULLAILLACO  flank  the  mam  range,  and  in  Argen- 
tina suhandean  ranges  enclose  the  high,  cold  Puna 
do  Atacama  The  new  Transandine  Railway  of 
the  North  crosses  Sncompa  Pass  The  central 
Andop  broaden  out  in  Bolivia  and  Peru  in  multiple 
ranges  with  high  altiplano  (plateau]  country  and 
many  high  mtermontane  valleys,  where  the  great 
civilization  of  the  Inca  had  its  home  High  in  the 
mountains  on  the  Peru-Bolivian  border  is  Lake 
Titicaca  In  Bolivia  are  the  notable  volcanoes, 
Ii  LiMANf  and  ILLAMPU,  and  in  8  Peru  is  El  MISTI 
The  western  or  coastal  range  ui  Peru  has  lofty 
peaks  (notably  HuARCAitAN)  and  is  crossed  b>  the 
highest  railroad  of  the  Andes  (from  La  Oroya  to 
Lima)  The  ranges  approach  ea<  h  other  again  in 
Ecuador,  where  the  N  Andes  begin  Between  two 
volcanic  cordilleras  (with  noted  CHIMBORAZO  and 
COTOPAXI)  are  nth  mterraontane  basins  In  Colom- 
bia the  Andes  divide  again,  the  western  range  run- 
ning between  the  coast  and  the  Cauca  river,  the 
central  between  the  Cauca  and  the  Magdalena,  and 
the  eastern  running  N  parallel  to  the  Magdalena, 
then  stretc  hmg  out  on  the  coast  into  Venezuela.  The 
Andes  continue  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  Panama  northern  Andean  spurs  con- 
net  t  with  the  mountains  of  Central  America  and 
thus  with  the  Sierra  Madre  and  the  Rockies 
Obviously  the  Andes  do  much  to  determine  the 
whole  pattern  of  communication,  climate,  weather, 
and  life  in  South  Ameru-a  Andean  waters  reach 
the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
Tho  plateaus  and  vallevs  of  Bohv  la,  Peru,  Ecuador, 
and  Colombia  have  been  peopled  since  remote 
times  and  saw  the  rise  not  onh  of  the  Inca  but  of 
other  great  Indian  civilizations,  notablv  the  Club- 
cha  Agriculture  was  the  basis  of  these  cultures 
(with  the  native  llama  and  alpaca  domesticated), 
and  the  lands  there  are  still  tilled,  mostly  for  tmb- 
sistem  e  crops  only  In  modern  times  the  produ<  e 
of  the  Andes  that  has  been  of  importance  to  world 
commerce  is  the  great  mineral  wealth,  notably 
copper,  silver,  and  tin  See  Sir  Martin  Con  way, 
The  Bolivian  Andes  (1901),  Isaiah  Bowman,  The 
Andes  of  Southern  Peru  (1916),  A.  O  Ogilvie, 
Geography  of  the  Central  Andes  (1922) 

Andizhan  (andtzh&n',  Rus  ftndyczhan'),  city  (pop 
83,691).  <  apital  of  Andizhan  oblast,  Uzbek  SSR,  m 
the  Fergana  Vallc>  It  is  a  rail  junction  and  the  in- 
dustrial center  of  an  area  producing  cotton  and  silk 

Andocides  (andfis'Idea).  c  440-c  390  B  C  ,  one  of  the 
Ten  Attic  Orators  (see  ORATOBY)  In  416  B  C  he 
was  accused  of  mutilating  the  hermae  and,  in  asso- 
ciation with  ALCIBIADRS,  of  other  sacrilege  He 
went  into  exile,  and  one  of  his  speeches  was  n  plea 
to  be  restored  to  citizenship  Alter  he  returned  m 
403,  ho  was  again  accused  (399)  of  sacrilege  and 
again  defended  himself. 

Andorra  (ando'ru),  Fr  Andorre  (ad6r'),  email  state 
(191  sq  nu  ,  pop  5,231),  in  the  E  Pyrenees  between 
France  and  Spain,  under  the  joint  suzerainty  of  the 
president  of  France  and  the  bishop  of  Urge!  (Spain) 
Drained  bv  the  Valira  river,  Andorra  comprises 
several  high  mountain  valleys  generally  poor  in  soil 
but  supporting  large  flocks  of  sheep  The  popula- 
tion, Catalan  m  speech  and  Catholic  in  religion, 
live  in  six  villages,  of  which  Andorra  la  Vieja  IB  the 
most  important  Smuggling  is  an  important  oc  cu- 
pation  In  843  Emperor  Charles  II  made  the  count 
of  Urgel  overlord  of  Andorra,  in  1278  the  bishop  of 
Urgel  was  made  joint  suzerain  The  rights  of  the 
count  passed  by  inheritance  through  the  counts  of 
Foix  and  the  house  of  Albret  to  Henry  IV  of  France 
and  from  the  French  kings  to  the  French  presidents 
Actually,  Andorra  has  always  maintained  virtual 
independence  and  does  homage  to  its  two  suzerains 
only  through  nominal  yearly  gifts  The  state  is 
governed  by  a  council  of  24  headed  by  a  syndic 
The  constitution  preserves  traces  of  an  ancient 
communal  agrarian  organisation. 

Andorer  (an'dovur)  1  Town  (pop  11,122),  NE 
Mass  ,  near  the  Memmack,  settled  1643,  me  1646 
Woolen  and  rubber  goods  are  produced  PRIM  IPS 
ACADEMY  and  Abbot  Academy  (for  girls)  are  here 
The  former  Andover  Theological  Seminary  is  now 
at  Newton  Centre  Samuel  Francis  Smith  wrote 
the  words  for  America  while  a  student  at  the  sem- 
inary There  are  art  galleries  and  several  old 
buildings  Harriet  Boeoher  Stowe  lived  and  is 
buned  here.  S  Rural  town  (pop  1,108),  8  central 
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N  H  ,  NW  of  Concord,  granted  1761  to  Edmund 
Brown  and  others,  settled  1761,  me  1779  8  Vil- 
lage (pop  1,290).  W  N  Y  ,  SW  of  Hornell,  in  an 
oil  region,  me  1892 

Andrada  e  Silra,  Jose"  Bonifacio  de  see  BONIFACIO, 
Jos* 

Andrade,  Olegano  Victor  (dlaga'ryd  veVtor  andrft'- 
dhft),  1839? -1882,  Argentine  romantic  poet  and 
journalist,  sometimes  called  the  national  poet  of 
Argentina  because  of  his  patriotic  fervor  Although 
he  supported  himself  by  writing  for  provincial 
newspapers  and  in  1880  was  made  editor  ui  chief  of 
the  government  newspaper  in  Buenos  Aires,  Tn- 
buna  nacional,  his  fame  was  won  through  his  poems 
These,  strongly  influenced  by  Vutor  Hugo,  had  a 
grandiloquent  and  sonorous  tone,  suitable  for  read- 
ing aloud  Most  of  hu»  best-known  poems  are  di- 
dactic, among  them  "Kl  nido  de  trtndores"  (written 
1877;,  which  describes  San  Martin's  crossing  of  the 
Andes,  and  "La  Atlantida"  (written  1881),  a  hymn 
to  the  future  progress  of  the  Latin  race 
Andrassy,  Julius,  Count  (on'drash-she),  Hung  An- 
drdsty  Gyula  (dyo~b'l6) .  1824-00.  Hungarian  states- 
man One  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  revolution 
and  tho  war  of  independence  of  1848-49,  he  sup- 
ported the  liberal  program  of  Louis  KOSSUTH  and 
after  the  Hungarian  defeat  went  into  exile,  mostly 
in  Paris  and  London,  until  1868  With  Francis 
DEAR  he  then  rose  into  prominence  in  the  negotia- 
tions leading  to  the  compromise  (Ausglnch)  of 
1867,  which  created  the  AUBTKO-HI.NOAHIAN  MON- 
ARCHY, and  Andrassy  became  the  first  constitu- 
tional prime  minister  of  Hungary  He  opposed 
Austrian  interference,  attained  the  creation  of  a 
separate  Hungarian  defense  force,  put  down  the 
opposition  led  by  Kossuth's  partisans,  and  estab- 
lished Magyar  supremacy  at  the  expense  of  the 
Slavic  and  ot  her  minorities  of  the  kingdom.  In  1870 
his  influence  was  largely  responsible  for  keeping 
Austria-Hungary  neutral  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  As  foreign  minister  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
(1871-79)  he  reversed  the  anti-Prussian  policy  of 
his  predecessor,  Boust,  held  Austiia-Huugary  to 
the  THRBB  EMPERORS'  LEAGUE,  and  signed  (1879) 
the  Dual  Alliance  with  Germany  (see  TRIPLE  ALLI- 
ANCE AND  TRIPLE  ENTENTE)  His  chief  program 
was  to  limit  Russian  expansion  m  the  Balkans  and 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  among  the  Slavic  peo- 
ples At  the  Congiess  of  BERLIN  (1879)  ho  ob- 
tained for  the  Dual  Monarchy  the  right  to  occupy 
BOSNIA  AND  HEHCBGOVINA  This  step  provoked 
much  opposition  in  Hungary  because  it  further  in- 
creased the  Slavic  element  m  tho  empire,  and 
Andrassy  resigned 

Andrassy,  Julius,  Count,  Hung  Andrdssy  Gyula, 
1800-1929.  Hunganan  statesman,  son  of  the  elder 
Count  Andraasy  He  occupied  several  cabinet  posts 
before  becoming  (1900)  minister  of  the  interior  of 
Austria-Hungary  in  the  coalition  cabinet  under 
W  CKERLB  He  opposed  the  Austrian  diplomacy  of 
1914,  and  as  foieign  minister  (late  in  1918)  he  sev- 
ered all  connections  with  Germany  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  sepaiate  peace  for  Austria-Hungary. 
In  1921  he  was  involved  in  the  attempt  of  King 
Charles  (Emperor  CHARLES  I)  to  regain  the  Hun- 
garian throne,  and  he  later  led  the  royahbt  opposi- 
tion to  Admiral  Horthy  and  Count  Stephen  Bethlen 
He  wiote  a  number  of  political  and  historical  stud- 
ies, notablv  Bismarck,  Andratsy,  and  Their  Sue* 
cessors  (1927,  in  English) 

Andre,  Brother  (a'dra,  an'dra,  Fr  ftdra'),  1845- 
1937,  Canadian  religious  mystic,  b  St  Gr6goire 
d'Iberville,  Quo  His  secular  name  was  Alfred 
Bissette,  Basset te,  or  Bessette  For  some  40  years 
he  was  a  porter  at  a  school  in  Montreal  After  1900 
he  became  noted  for  his  simphc  it>  and  faith  Many 
miraculous  cures  were  attributed  to  him  Through 
his  efforts  the  Oratory  of  St  Joseph  was  built  ui 
Montreal  See  II  P  Bergeron,  Le  Frere  Andre 
(1938,  Eng  tr  ,  1938) 

Andre,  John  (an'dre),  1761-80,  Bntish  spy  in  the 
American  Revolution  He  was  captured  (1775)  by 
Gen.  Richard  Montgomery  in  the  Quebec  cam- 
paign but  was  exchanged  and  became  adjutant 
general  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton  Major  Andre 
negotiated  with  Benedict  ARNOLD  for  the  betrayal 
of  West  Point  and  was  captured  (Sept.  23,  1780), 
when  returning  to  New  York,  by  John  Pauldmg, 
David  Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Wert,  near  Tarry- 
town,  N  Y  He  was  tiled,  condemned,  and  hanged 
at  Washington's  headquarters  at  Tappan,  despite 
protests  from  Clinton  Major  Andies  charming 
personality  and  his  talents  in  the  arts  had  won  him 
many  A  men  can  friends,  who  mouined  him  as  a 
romantically  tragic  young  man 
Andrea  del  Sarto'  see  SARTO,  ANourA  DEL. 
Andreani,  Andrea  (andra'ft  aii'draa'ne),  c  1640- 
1623,  Italian  wood  engraver  He  worked  at  Flor- 
ence, Mantua.  Siena,  and  Rome.  His  engravings 
are  rare  and  are  highly  valued  for  their  excellent 
drawing,  for  their  spirited  exec  ution,  and,  particu- 
larly, for  their  maeterlv  treatment  of  light  and 
shade  Among  the  best  are  Pavement  of  Siena 
Cathedral,  12  large  prints,  after  Beccafumi,  The 
Dfluge,  Dtstmctwn  of  Pharaoh's  Host,  and  Chnsti 
Tnumphus,  after  Titian,  The  Miraculous  Draught 
of  Fishes,  after  Raphael,  and  the  fine  series  Tri- 
umph of  Julius  Caesar,  after  Mautegna, 
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ANDREANOF  ISLANDS 

Andreanof  Islands  see  ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS 
Andree,  Karl  Theodor  (t&'odor  an'dra),  1808-75, 
German  journalist  ana  geographer  His  works 
include  geographies  of  North  America  and  Argen- 
tina He  founded  and  edited  Globus,  an  ethno- 
graphic and  geographic  publication  continued  bv 
his  son  Richard  Andree  (rfkh'ftrt),  1835-1912, 
who  was  an  ethnographer  of_central  Europe 
Andree,  Salomon  August  (sa'loom&n  ou'gust  andra'), 
Swed  Antlree,  1834  97,  Swedish  polar  explorer  An 
aeronautical  engineer,  he  wa«  the  first  to  attempt 
arctic  exploration  by  air  His  first  attempt  bv 
balloon  in  1896  never  got  fairly  started,  but  in  1897 
he  set  out  again  in  a  balloon  culled  the  Eagle 
Tragic  mishaps  attended  the  expedition  from  the 
start,  and  when  Andreo  and  his  men  reached  lat 
82°  56'  N  thev  did  not  have  sufficient  clothing  for 
the  attempt  to  travel  bv  sledge  and  by  boat  All 
died  of  exposure  Search  expeditions  found  no 
tra<e  of  them,  and  it  was  not  until  1930  that  the 
remains  were  found  In  the  equipment  were 
Andree's  diaries,  included  in  Andree1  s  Story  (Eng 
tr,  1930)  See  G  P  Putnam.  Andiec  the  Record 
of  a  Tragic  Adventure  (1930) 

Andreev,  Leonid  Nikolayevich  •  see  ANDREYEV 

Andreim  (andrae'ne),  family  of  Italian  actors  cele- 
brated in  the  COMMBDIA  DELL'  AHTB  of  the  16th  and 
1 7th  cent  Francesco  Andreini  (f runohas'k6) ,  1548- 
1624,  joined  the  Gelosi  troupe  of  players,  excelled 
in  a  variety  of  roles,  and  composed  scenarios  such 
as  Le  bravure  del  cajntan  Spavento  (1007)  More 
celebrated  was  his  wife,  Isabella  Andreini  (O'za- 
bal'la),  15<>2  1604,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ca- 
nah  Beautiful,  virtuous,  and  well  educated,  she 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  a<  tresses  of  her  time 
\fter  joining  the  Gelosi  troupe,  she  became  a  lead- 
ing player  when  it  was  managed  by  Francesco 
Andreini,  whom  she  married  in  1578  The  heroines 
which  she  portraved  were  later  given  the  name 
Isabella  She  w  rote  many  poems  and  the  pastoral 
\firtilla  (1588),  her  letters  appeared  in  1607  (new 
ed  ,  1647)  She  was  lauded  by  the  poets  Tasso  and 
Marmi,  and  after  her  death  a  medal  was  struc  k  in 
her  honor  Her  son  Giovanni  Battista  or  Giambat- 
tista  Andreini  (jovan'ng  bat-tes'ta,  jambat-tes'ta), 
1579?-1654,  was  an  actor,  a  writer,  and  a  stage 
director  He  probablv  had  early  training  m  the 
Gelosi  and  c  1604  managed  the  Fidele,  another 
troupe  He  gained  fame  for  his  poems,  comedies, 
and  religious  plays  His  plav  L'Adamo  (1614)  is 
said  to  have  been  a  source  for  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost  Giovanni's  wife,  Virginia  Andreini  (verje'- 
nva),  1683-c  1628,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ram- 
pom,  was  an  actress  of  repute,  noted  for  her  beauty 
See  Allardyce  Nicoll,  Alaska,  Mimes,  and  Miracles 
(1931) 

Andrew.  Saint  [Gr  ,=manly],  one  of  the  Twelve  Dis- 
ciples, brothel  of  Peter  Mat  4  18,  10  2,  Mark  3  16, 
13  3,  Luke  6  14,  John  1  40  42,  68,9,  12  22,  Acts 
1  13  Tradition  calls  him  a  missionary  in  Asia  Minoi, 
Macedonia,  and  S  Russia,  with  his  martyrdom  m 
Greece  He  is  said  to  have  died  on  an  X-shaped 
cross  (Ht  Andiew's  cross)  He  is  patron  of  Russia 
and  Scotland,  Scotland  is  represented  on  the  Union 
Jack  by  a  white  St  Andrew's  cross  on  a  blue  field 
He  has  been  frequently  portrayed  in  ait,  favorite 
subjects  are  his  calling  and  his  martyidom  His 
feast  Nov  30 

Andrew  II,  d  1235,  king  of  Hungary  (1205-35),  son 
of  Bela  III  He  expelled  the  Teutonic  Knights  from 
Trannylvama,  which  he  later  settled  with  Saxon 
immigiants,  to  whom  he  gave  (1224)  the  right  to 
establish  an  autonomous  administration  He  con- 
tinued his  piedecessors'  policy  of  alienating  crown 
lands  to  the  magnates,  and  the  lesser  nobles  forced 
him  to  issue  a  Golden  Bull  (1222),  which  strength- 
ened the  royal  powoi  and  the  libeities  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  nation  Among  the  important  provimon«> 
of  this  "Magna  Carta,'r  which  was  expanded  in 
1231,  were  that  the  diet  should  moot  annually,  that 
no  noble  should  be  executed  except  when  regularly 
convicted,  that  no  tax  should  be  levied  on  the  lands 
of  the  nobles  or  the  Church  that  charges  against 
nobles  for  which  the  punishment  was  death  or  con- 
fiscation of  goods  should  be  heard  bv  the  king  or  at 
least  reviewed  by  him,  that  foreigners  should  not 
receive  offices  without  tho  consent  of  the  diet,  and 
that  offices  should  not  be  perpetual  In  the  event 
that  the  king  violated  any  of  these  provisions  the 
nobles  were  to  have  the  right  of  resistance  Andi  ew 
took  part  (1217)  in  the  Fifth  Crusade  He  was  the 
father  of  St  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  and  of  Bela  IV, 
his  successor 

Andrew,  John  Albion,  1818-67.  Civil  War  governor 
of  Massachusetts  (1861-66),  b  Wmdham,  Maine, 
grad  Bowdom,  1837  He  practiced  law  in  Boston, 
and  his  antislavery  sympathies  drew  him  into  pol- 
itics, he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Free-Soil 
party  and  later  of  the  Republican  party  Sensing 
the  coming  conflict,  he  secured,  soon  after  taking 
office  as  governor,  special  legislation  placing  the 
mditia  in  readiness  and  an  appropriation  for  trans- 
porting it  to  Washington  When  Lincoln's  call 
came,  the  bth  Massachusetts  waa  the  first  regi- 
ment to  reach  the  capital  The  same  spirit  char- 
acterized Andrew's  actions  throughout  the  war, 
and  his  zeal  was  imparted  to  the  people  When 
peace  came,  he  advocated  a  policy  of  friendship 
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and  leniency  toward  the  South,  but  he  did  not  live 
to  urge  it  See  biography  by  H.  G.  Pearson  (1904) , 
W  B  Hesseltinc,  Lincoln  and  the  War  Governors 
(1948) 

Andrewes,  Lancelot  (an'drooz),  1555-1626,  Anglican 
divine,  bishop  of  Chichester  (1605),  of  Ely  (1609), 
and  of  Winchester  (1619)  One  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time,  he  was  among  the  first  to  be  se- 
lected to  make  the  new  version  of  the  Bible  (now 
the  Authorized  Version)  He  had  a  roval  chap- 
laincy to  Elizabeth,  James  I,  and  Charles  I  His 
prea<  hmg  gave  him  groat  favor  with  King  James, 
who  was  keenly  interested  in  theology  Bishop 
Andrewes  was  the  great  theologian  of  the  High 
Church  party  of  the  17th  cent  and  was  opposed 
to  Puritanism,  his  position  being  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  LAUD  His  gifts  were  very  great,  but  to 
many  of  his  day  his  outstanding  characteristics 
were  his  goodness  and  piety,  his  contributions  to 
chantv  were  noteworthy  His  XCVI  Sermons 
were  edited  (1629)  by  Bishops  Laud  and  Bucker- 
idge,  his  Private  Devotions,  translated  (1647)  from 
his  pravers  in  Greek  and  Latin,  have  passed 
through  a  number  of  editions  Richaid  Crashaw, 
the  poet,  paid  him  a  beautiful  tribute  in  "Upon 
Bishop  Andrewos  Picture  before  His  Sermons," 
and  Milton,  a  Puritan,  wrote  a  Latin  elegy  on  his 
death  See  biographies  by  11  L  Ottley  (1894)  and 
Alexander  Whvto  (1896) ,  T  S  Eliot,  For  Lancelot 
Andrewes  (1028) 

Andrew  Johnson  National  Monument  see  NATIONAL 
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Andrews,  Charles  McLean,  1863-1943,  American 
historian,  b  Wethersfield,  Conn  A  graduate  of 
Trinity  College,  Hartford  (B  A  ,  1884),  and  of 
Johns  Hopkins  (Ph  D  ,  1889),  he  was  associate  pro- 
fessor at  Bryn  Mawr  (1889-1907)  and  piofessor  at 
Johns  Hopkins  (1907-  10)  and  Yale  (191Q  31)  An- 
drews, a  leader  in  the  remterpretation  of  British 
colonial  polic\  in  \menca,  studied  the  colonies  in 
the  light  of  the  larger  irnpenal  problem,  and  his 
seminar  in  colonial  institutions  at  Yale  stimulated 
much  able  resean  h  in  this  field  He  himself  ( appod 
his  long,  distinguished  caicer  with  The  Colonial 
Period  of  American  History  (4  vols  ,  1934-38,  Vols 
I-III,  The  Settlement*,  Vol  IV,  England's  Com- 
mercial and  Colonial  Policy)  This  excellent  work 
won  him  the  1935  Pulitzer  Prize  for  history  and,  in 
1937,  tho  gold  medal  for  history  and  biography 
awarded  only  everv  10th  year  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  His  other  books  m- 
clude  Colonial  Self-Government,  1668-1689  (1904, 
in  the  "American  Nation"  series),  The  Father*  of 
New  England  (1919)  and  Colonial  Folkways  (1919, 
both  in  the  "Chronic  les  of  America"  series,  and 
The  Colonial  Background  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion (1924)  He  also  compiled  manusc npt  and 
bibliographic  al  guides  and  wrote  works  on  various 
historical  subjects 

Andrews,  Christopher  Columbus,  1829-1922,  Amer- 
ican diplomat  and  author,  b  Hillsboro,  N  H  , 
studied  law  at  Harvard  One  of  the  New  England 
emigrants  to  Kansas  in  1854,  he  later  (1857)  went 
to  St  ( 'loud,  Minn  In  the  ( Jivil  War  he  rose  to  be 
a  brevet  major  general  in  tho  Union  forces  His 
Republican  political  activities  led  to  his  sorvmg  as 
minister  in  Stockholm  (18b9-77)  and  consul  general 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  (1882-86)  Andrews  was  an  acuto 
observer  of  landscapes,  events,  life,  and  manners, 
and  his  own  life  is  i effected  in  his  books,  Minnesota 
and  Dacotah  (1857),  My  Experunce  in  Rebd  Prisons 
(189'J),  History  of  the  Campaign  of  Mobil*  (1867), 
Life  and  Manners  in  Sweden  and  Norway  (undated), 
and  Brazil  Its  Conditions  and  Prospects  (1887) 
His  interest  in  forest  conservation  was  awakened 
in  Sweden,  and  he  was  a  pioneer  of  forest  culture 
in  the  United  States  See  his  recollections  (1928) 

Andrews,  Ehsha  Benjamin,  1841-1917,  American 
educator  and  administrator,  b  Hmsdale,  Vt  Ho 
served  in  the  Civil  War,  afterwards  graduating 
from  Brown  in  1870  and  fiom  Newton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1874  He  became  successively  presi- 
dent of  Denison  Umv  ,  president  of  Brown  Umv  , 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Chu  ago,  and  c  hancel- 
lor  of  the  Umv  of  Nebraska,  from  which  he  retired 
m  1908  His  numerous  works  range  from  Wealth 
and  Moral  Law  (1894)  to  The  History  of  the  United 
States  (6  vols  ,  1913) 

Andrews,  Ethan  Allen,  1787-1868,  American  educa- 
tor and  classical  scholar,  b  New  Britain,  Conn  , 
grad  Yale,  1810  He  became  a  teacher  of  the 
classics  at  the  Umv  of  North  Carolina  He  later 
headed  academies  in  New  Haven,  Conn  ,  and  in 
Boston  His  chief  work,  A  Copious  and  Critical 
Latin-English  Lexicon  (1850),  is  still  used 

Andrews,  Joseph,  c  1806-1873,  American  engraver, 
b  Huigliarn,  Mass  Plymouth  Rock,  IGlBO,  after 
P  F  Rothermel,  is  his  chief  plate  He  excelled  m 
portraiture,  and  among  his  best  portraits  are  the 
head  of  Washington,  after  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  one 
of  I  rankhn  Andrews  did  much  work  for  publish- 
ers, including  a  number  of  plates  for  the  Galene 
historique  de  Versailles 

Andrews,  Lorrin,  1795-1868,  American  missionary 
to  the  Hawauan  Islands,  b  present  Vernon,  Conn  , 
grad  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1826  He 
founded  (1831)  on  Maui  a  training  school  for 
teachers,  offered  courses  in  printing  (which  he  had 


himself  learned  from  a  book),  and  began  (1834) 
publishing  the  first  Hawaiian  newspaper  After 
1841  he  had  posts  in  the  native  Hawaiian  govern- 
ment, becoming  (1852)  an  associate  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  His  cultural  contribution  was 
marked  bv  his  Dictionary  of  the  Hawaiian  Lan- 
guage (1865,  revised  by  H  H  Parker,  1922)  and 
his  interest  m  native  songs  and  folklore 

Andrews,  Roy  Chapman,  1884-,  American  naturalist 
and  explorer,  b  Beloit,  Wis  ,  grad  Beloit  College, 
1906  Connected  with  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  from  190b,  he  was  its  director 
from  1935  to  1941  Until  1914  he  specialized  in  the 
study  of  whales  and  other  water  mammals  in 
Alaska,  along  tho  coast  of  Asia,  and  m  Malayan 
seas,  as  told  in  his  Whale  Hunting  with  Gun  and 
Camera  (1916)  and  Ends  of  the  Earth  (1929) 
About  1912  he  conceived  the  idea  of  making  expe- 
ditions into  central  Asia  to  study  both  fossil  and 
living  plants  and  animals  in  order  to  test  H.  F 
Osborn's  theory  that  c  entral  Asia  was  a  dispersal 
center  for  northern  mammalian  life  On  his  first 
expedition  he  explored  the  province  of  Yunnan  in 
SW  China  and  the  borders  of  Burma  and  Tibet, 
described  in  his  Camps  and  Trails  in  China  (1918) 
In  1919  he  made  a  reconnaissance  survey  of  N 
Mongolia,  as  related  in  Across  Mongolian  Plains 
(1921),  in  order  to  select  the  sites  and  plan  for  the 
larger  expeditions  which  he  led  into  the  held  in 
1922,  1923,  1925,  1928.  and  1930  The  expeditions 
resulted  in  increased  knowledge  of  the  geography 
and  geology  of  Mongolia  and  in  the  discovery  of 
several  of  the  worldVgreat  fossil  fields,  which  have 
yielded  the  remains  of  many  primitive  animals  and 
plants  previously  unknown  to  science  On  the  Trail 
of  Ancient  Man  (1926)  is  a  popular  narrative  of  the 
earlier  expeditions,  while  all  are  discussed  in 
Andrew's  New  Conquest  of  Central  Asia  (1932) 
His  writings  include  also  Meet  Your  Ancestors 
(1945)  and  the  autobiographical  works  Undei  a 
Lucky  Star  (1943)  and  An  Explorer  Comes  Home 
(1947) 

Andrews,  Stephen  Pearl,  1812-86,  American  re- 
former and  author,  b  Templeton,  Mass  He  was  a 
fervent  abolitionist,  the  inventor  of  a  universal 
language,  and  a  proponent  of  the  Pitman  short- 
hand system  which  he  did  much  to  introduc  e  into 
America  In  The  Science  of  Society  (1851-53)  he 
elaborated  upon  the  anarchistic  ideas  of  Josiah 
WARREN  His  other  writings  include  The  Basic 
Outline  of  Universology  (1872) 

Andrews,  Thomas,  1813*  85,  Irish  chemist  and  phys- 
icist He  discovet  ed  and  named  the  phenomenon  of 
critical  temperature,  tho  temperature  above  which 
a  gas  cannot  be  liquefied,  no  matter  how  great  the 
amount  of  pleasure  » 

Andrews,  William  Lonng,  1837-1920,  American  bib- 
liophile He  was  a  founder  of  tho  libiary  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  of  tho  Grohei 
Society  and  the  Society  of  Ic  onophiles  Ho  wrote 
on  New  Yoik  city  and  on  eaily  books  and  printers 

Andrews  1  Town  (pop  1.520),  extieme  SW  N  C  . 
\VSW  of  Asheville,  m  the  Nantahala  National 
Forest  ncai  the  Ga  line  It  is  a  lumber-mill  town 
2  Town  (pop  2,008),  ESC,  NNE  of  Charleston 
It  is  a  trade  center  for  a  farm  and  lumber  area 

Andreyev,  Leonid  Nikolayevich  (lyumyet'  nvIkuU'- 
uvlchundiu'uf),  1871-1919,  Russian  short-stoiy 
writer  and  playwright  Alwav  s  a  seeker  after  the  hid- 
den motive  of  human  ac  tion,  he  became  the  spokes- 
man for  tho  intellectual  in  the  twilight  era  around 
1900  In  his  early  short  stones  Andreyev  probed 
individuals  in  the  traditional  st\le  of  Russian  real- 
ism Later  ho  used  allegory  and  symbol,  as  in  The 
Red  Laugh  (1906,  Eng  tr  ,  1905),  a  drama  inspired 
by  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  When  the  hmg 
Loses  His  Head  (1900,  Eng  tr  ,  1920).  suggested 
by  the  Revolution  of  1905  Besides  tho  popular 
drama  of  a  circus  clown,  He  Who  Geti  Slapped 
(1916,  Eng  tr  ,  1921),  his  best-known  plays  are 
Anathema  (1904,  Eng  tr  ,  1910).  an  allogoiy  on  the 
futility  of  goodness,  The  Life  of  Man  (1907,  Eng 
tr,  1914),  a  morality,  King  Hunger  (1907.  Eng 
tr  ,  1911),  The  Seven  Who  Were  Hanged  (1908 
Eng  tr,  1909),  and  The  Pretty  Salnne  Women 
(1912,  Eng  tr,  1914),  a  political  satire  Judas 
Iscarwt  (1910,  Eng  tr  ,  1947)  is  a  collection  of  short 
stones  Andreyev's  great  popularity  declined, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  any  positive  note  in  his  writ- 
ings An  anti-Bolshevist,  he  died  in  Finland  His 
name  also  appears  as  Andreev  See  biography  by 
Alexander  Kaun  (1924) 

Andreyevsky,  Sergei  Arkadyevich  (aylrgft'  urka'dy- 
Jvlch  undr&'ufske),  1847-1918,  Russian  lawyer  and 
literary  critic  He  was  the  first  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  Dostoyevsky  (in  an  essay  on  The 
Brothers  Karamazov,  1888)  His  masterpiece  is  the 
autobiographical  Book  of  Death  (1922) 

Andria  (&n'drea),  rural  city  (pop  54,438),  Apulia, 
S  Italy  It  is  the  center  of  a  region  producing  wine 
and  olive  oil  Emperor  Frederick  II  favored  it  and 
built  near  by  the  imposing  Castel  del  Monte  with 
eight  round  towers. 

Androgeus  (andr6'j6us),  m  Greek  legend,  Cretan 
prince,  son  of  MINOS  and  PASIPHA&  He  was  killed 
by  AEOEUS,  king  of  Athens.  Minos  revenged  his 
son  by  compelling  the  Athenians  to  send  numan 
sacrifices  to  Crete,  to  be  killed  by  the  MINOTAUB. 
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Andromache  (andrB'muke),  in  Greek  legend,  Trojan 
woman,  wife  of  Hector  and  mother  of  Astyanax 
Aftei  the  Trojan  War  she  was  carried  away  by 
NEOPTOLEMUS,  whose  father,  Achilles,  had  slam 
her  husband  Neoptolemus  died,  and  she  married 
Hot  tor's  brother  Helenus  She  is  mentioned  in  the 
Iliad,  the  plays  of  Euripides  and  Racmo  which 
bear  her  name  treat  her  captivity  by  Neoptolomus 

Andromeda  (andro'nuldu),  in  Greek  religion,  prin- 
cess of  Ethiopia,  daughter  of  Cepheus  and  Cas- 
siopeia (ka"s6op6'u,  -s6u-)  Cassiopeia  angered 
Poseidon  bv  saying  that  Andromeda  (in  another  ac- 
f  ount,  Cassiopeia  nerself)  was  more  beautiful  than 
the  Nereids  Poseidon  sent  to  prey  upon  the 
country  a  sea  monster  who  could  bo  appeased  only 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  king's  daughter  Andromeda 
was  left  on  a  rock  by  the  sea,  to  wait  for  the 
monster  There  she  was  found  by  PKKSEUB,  who 
rescued  her  and  married  her  Cassiopeia  was 
changed  into  a  constellation 

Andromeda,  in  astronomy,  a  northei  n  constellation 
lying  south  of  Cassiopeia  and  merging  on  the  west 
with  Pegasus  The  brightest  of  the  spiral  nebulae 
is  in  Andromeda  To  the  naked  eye  the  nebula 
looks  like  a  faint  star  with  a  hazy  outline,  its  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  has  been  estimated  to  be  from 
about  750,000  to  more  than  900,000  light  years, 
and  its  size  is  believed  to  be  about  that  of  our 
Milky  Way  galaxy 

AndromcusI  (AndromcusComnenus)  (andiuni'kus, 
komne'nus),  1110''-!  185,  Byzantine  emperor 
(1183-85),  nephew  of  John  II  He  acceded  to  the 
throne  by  strangling  his  cousin  ALEXILS  II  Though 
notorious  in  his  younger  years  for  his  st  andalous 
morals,  he  was  a  competent  ruler  Ho  took  stru  t 
measures  to  protect  the  peasants  against  the  great 
landowners,  enfon  pd  honesty  on  the  tax  collectors, 
and  was  the  terror  of  corrupt  officials  His  seventy 
and  his  failure  to  stop  the  rapid  advance  of  WIL- 
LIAM II  of  Sicily  against  the  capital  led  to  his  over- 
throw and  the  elevation  of  ls*\c  II  Andromcus 
was  tortured  by  the  rabble  for  two  day*  before  ho 
died  He  was  the  last  of  the  Comneni  on  the  throne 
of  Constantinople 

Andromcus  II  (Andromcus  Palaeologus),  (puleS'- 
lugUH),  1258-1332,  By  zantme emperor  (1282-1328), 
son  and  sue  t  essor  of  Michael  VIII  He  devoted 
himself  clueflv  to  chun  h  affairs,  renewing  the 
schism  by  renouncing  the  union  established  at  the 
Se<ond  Council  of  L\ons  He  made  a  treaty  with 
the  rising  kingdom  of  Serbia  Against  the  Turkish 
menace  he  allied  himself  with  Hoger  de  k  LOH,  with 
little  success  HIM  reign,  which  sped  his  empire  to 
its  doom,  was  cut  short  by  his  grandson,  who  fore  ed 
him  into  a  monastery  and  became  emperor  as 
\ndronuus  III 

Andromcus  III  (Andromcus  Pnlaeologus),  c  1296- 
1341,  Bv  zantme  emperor  (1328-41),  grandson  of 
Andronuus  II,  whom  he  deposed  During  his 
reign  the  Turks  gamed  almost  complete  control  of 
Asia  Minor,  while  STKPHEN  DT.BH\N  of  Serbia  con- 
quered part  of  Macedonia  and  Albania  He  was 
succeeded  bv  his  son,  John  V 

Andromcus  [Gr  , -conqueror  of  men],  apostle  at 
Rome  Rom  16  7 

Andromcus,  Livms    see  Lmia  ANDUONICUS 

Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  1637-1714,  British  colonial 
goveinor  in  America,  b  Guernsey  ^s  governor 
of  New  York  (1674-81)  he  was  bitterly  critiei/ed 
for  hw  high-handed  methods  and  he  was  embroiled 
in  disputes  o\cr  boundaries  and  duties  (see  NEW 
JERSE>  ),  going  so  far  as  to  arrest  Philip  CARTERET 
When  James  II,  partly  influenced  bv  Edward  Ran- 
dolph, consolidated  all  the  New  England  colonies 
into  the  Dominion  of  New  England,  he  named 
(1686)  Andros  governor  In  1688  New  York  and 
the  Jerseys  wore  also  put  under  his  control  The 
suppression  of  charters  and  colonial  assemblies, 
interference  with  local  customs  and  rights,  and 
Andros's  overbearing  ways  ( aused  intense  friction 
After  news  of  the  overthrow  of  James  II  in  1688 
reached  the  colonies,  the  colonials  m  Boston  rebelled 
(1689),  seized  Andros  and  other  officials,  and  sent 
them  to  England  as  prisoners  He  was  soon  re- 
leased and  later  was  governor  of  Virginia  (1692- 
97)  and  governor  of  Guernsey  (1704-6)  See  Viola 
F  Barnes,  Dominion  of  New  England  (1923) 

Andros  (an'dr6s),  island  (145  sq  mi  ,  pop  17,926), 
off  Greece,  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  second  largest  and 
northernmost  of  the  C\CLADFS  The  chief  town  is 
the  port  of  Androa  (pop  3,028)  The  island  pro- 
duces silk,  citrus  fruit,  and  wine  and  has  manganese 
deposits  Colonized  by  Athens  in  the  5th  <  ent 
B.C  ,  Andros  rebelled  in  410  B  C  ,  became  a  free 
state,  and  later  passed  under  the  rule  of  Macedon 
and  Rome  Seized  from  the  Byzantines  by  Venice 
in  1204,  it  was  dominated,  with  interruptions,  by 
Venue  until  it  fell  (1514)  to  the  Turks 

Androscoggin  (andruskog'm) ,  river,  c  175  mi  long, 
formed  in  NE  New  Hampshire  and  flowing  south, 
then  east,  to  enter  W  Maine  Later  turning  south 
again,  it  joins  the  Kennebeo  near  Bath  Long  im- 
portant for  logging,  it  now  also  furnishes  power  for 
Kumford,  Auburn,  Lewwton,  and  other  towns 

Andros  Island:  see  BAHAMA  ISLANDS 

Androuet  du  Cerceau  (adroo-a'  du  s&rso').  family  of 
French  architects  active  in  the  16th  and  17th  cent. 
It  was  founded  by  Jacques  Androuet  (zhdk'), 
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c  1510-c  1684,  surnamed  du  Cerceau  [Fr  ,- circle] 
from  the  emblem  of  a  circle  marking  his  workshop 
Though  a  leader  in  introducing  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance style  into  France,  he  is  known  by  his  writings 
rather  than  by  authenticated  buildings  Of  his  two 
sons,  who  both  worked  on  the  Louvre,  Baptiste 
Androuet  du  Cerceau  (butesf).  c  1544-1602,  de- 
signed the  Pont  Neuf  spanning  the  Heine  at  Paris 
and  became  supei  visor  of  royal  construction  in 
Pans,  while  Jacques  Androuet  du  Cerceau,  the 
younger,  d  1614,  worked  on  the  Tuilenes  Bap- 
tiste's  son  Jean  Androuet  du  Cerceau  (zh5')  is 
known  for  his  mansions  in  Pans 

Andrus,  Leonard,  1806-67,  pioneer  of  the  steel  PLOW 
industry,  b  Cornwall,  Vt  After  some  years  as  u 
merchant  in  Malone  and  Rochester,  NY,  he 
traveled  in  1834  through  the  Middle  West,  decided 
to  found  a  settlement  at  GRAND  DETOUR,  111  ,  and 
returned  in  1835  with  a  group  of  settlers  He  was 
associated  with  John  DEERE  in  making  (1837)  the 
first  Grand  Detour  steel  plow  The  moldboard  of 
this  plow  was  made  bv  Deere  of  a  broken  circular 
saw  from  the  sawmill  of  Andrus  Andrus  and 
Deere  were  partners  in  a  steel-plow  factory  from 
1843  to  1847,  and  Andrvis  afterward  continued  the 
fac  tory  at  Grand  Detour  In  1937  a  centennial 
celebration  of  the  making  of  the  first  Grand  Detour 
steel  plow  was  held  at  Grand  Detour,  and  a  mem- 
orial, designed  by  Avard  Fairbanks,  was  dedicated 
there  to  Andrus 

Andrusov,  Treaty  of  (an'droosSf,  Rus  imdroo'suf), 
1667,  signed  by  Poland  and  Russia  at  the  village 
of  Androsovo  (undr&'suvu)  (formerly  Andrusov), 
RSFSR,  SW  of  Smolensk  It  ended  the  war  of  Tsar 
ALI-  xis  of  Russia  against  JOHN  II  of  Poland  Rus- 
sia gamed  Smolensk  and  the  Ukraine  V.  of  the 
Dnieper,  including  Kiev 

AndUjar  (andoo'hAr),  city  (pop  22,924),  Ja£n  prov  , 
S  Spam,  in  Andalusia,  on  the  Guadalquivir  nvcr 
It  is  famous  for  its  pottery  and  for  its  water-cooling 
jars  made  of  porous  stone 

Anegada    see  VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  BRITISH 

Anem  (a'nem),  the  same  as  EN-CMNNIM  2 

anemia.  When  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  in  the 
blood  or  the  number  of  red  cells  of  the  blood  or 
both  aie  reduced,  the  condition  is  referred  to  as 
anemia  It  is  a  symptom  of  a  variety  of  diseases 
Causes  are  a  loss  of  blood,  inadequate  blood  forma- 
tion, or  mci  eased  destruction  of  red  blood  colls 
Hemorrhage  results  in  a  deficiency  in  the  number 
of  led  corpuscles  Transfusion  is  necessary  if  the 
loss  is  considei  able  An  iron  deficiency  in  the  blood 
may  result  in  a  low  hemoglobin  content  Lack  of 
the  antianomic  factor  of  the  liver,  which  occurs 
moist  frequently  in  pernicious  anemia,  affects  the 
number  and  the  formation  of  led  blood  cells  In 
the  latter  stages  of  pernicious  anemia,  in  chronic 
infections,  malaria,  lead  or  arsenic  poisoning,  over- 
dosage  of  cei  tains  drugs,  or  after  excessive  expo- 
sure to  X  ray  or  radium,  the  bone  mairow  may  be 
affected,  with  a  resultant  lack  of  red  blood  cell 
formation  An  anemic  individual  feels  weak,  tires 
easily,  becomes  short  of  breath  readily,  and  com- 
plains of  famtncss,  dizziness,  and  palpitation  There 
may  be  pallor,  a  rapid  pulse,  and  sometimes  a 
heart  murmur  In  anemias  due  to  an  iron  defi- 
ciency, the  hemoglobin  may  be  mci  eased  by  a  diet 
containing  foods  rich  in  iron  In  anemias  due  to  a 
lack  of  the  antiauemic  factor,  the  condition  is 
tieated  by  injection  of  liver  extract  together  with  a 
dipt  rich  in  vitamins  and  minerals  lohc  acid  has 
also  been  found  to  stimulate  the  formation  of  red 
blood  cells 

anemometer   spp  WIND 

anemone  (unf  m'unS)  01  windflower,  any  of  the  per- 
ennial herbs,  wild  or  cultivated,  of  the  genus  A  new- 
one  In  general,  the  plants  aie  spring  blooming, 
with  showy  single  flowei  s  on  pliant  stems  and  w  ith 
three-divided  leaves  Not  all  are  haidy.  \  rich 
legendary  history  has  gained  the  anemone  many 
names  and  attributes  It  is  said  to  havo  sprung 
from  the  blood  of  Adonis,  Romans  held  it  valuable 
in  preventing  fever,  it  has  been  applied  for  bimbos 
and  freckles,  for  some  it  is  tainted  w ith  evil  and  by 
the  Chmoso  has  been  associated  with  death  The 
nuzne  wmdflowor  is  accounted  for  in  several  ways, 
ono  of  which  is  Pliny's  statement  that  anemone 
blossoms  are  opened  by  the  wind  Anemones  con- 
tain an  acrid  principle — anomomn — poisonous,  but 
foimerly  used  medicinally  Best  known  of  the  wild 
kinds  are  the  white-  or  purplish-flowered  wood 
anemone,  sometimes  known  specifically  as  the  wmd- 
flowor, and  the  greemsh-whitc-flowered  tall  anem- 
one 01  thimbleweed  (from  the  thimblehke  fruit) 
The  most  common  cultivated  kinds  include  the  tall 
and  autumn-flowering  Japanese  anemone  for  gar- 
dens and  tho  large  poppy  anemones  of  florists 
Similar  to  the  wood  anemone  is  the  wild  rue  anem- 
one of  another  genus  The  PASQTJKKLOWB.R  is 
sometimes  considered  an  Ancmonf. 

Aner  (a'nur)  1  Ally  of  Abraham  Gen  14  13,24 
8  Levitical  town,  E  of  the  Jordan.  1  Chron  6  70 

aneroid  barometer*  see  BAROMETER 

anesthesia  (anlsth&'zhu)  (Gr  , -insensibility],  loss  of 
sensation,  especially  of  tactile  sensibility,  induced 
by  drugs  General  anesthesia,  usually  employed 
in  surgical  operations  of  long  duration,  causes  loss 
of  consciousness  and  is  produced  by  inhalation 
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anesthetics  (e  g  ,  ether,  chloroform,  nitrous  oxide, 
and  cyclopropane)  Wertin,  given  rectally,  is 
sometimes  used  to  initiate  general  anesthesia  and 
is  later  supplemented  by  an  inhalant  anesthetic 
Local  anesthetics  (e  g  novocame  and  ethyl  chlo- 
ride) are  used  in  dentistry  and  in  minor  surgery  and 
cause  anesthesia  of  a  localized  area  at  the  point  of 
application  Anesthesia  of  short  duration  may  be 
induced  by  intravenous  injection  of  sodium  pen- 
tothal  Spinal  anesthesia  is  produced  by  injecting 
the  anesthetic  beneath  the  membrane  of  tho  spinal 
cord  This  method  is  often  used  m  surgery  of  the 
abdomen  and  legs  Caudal  anesthesia,  used  in 
obstetrics,  is  produced  by  injecting  the  anesthetic 
into  the  caudal  or  sacral  canal  SCOPOLVMINE  has 
been  used  to  lessen  the  pain  accompanvmg  child- 
birth Early  experimenters  with  nitrous  oxide 
(laughing  gas)  were  Sir  Humphry  DAVY  of  Eng- 
land and  Horace  WELLS  of  the  United  States 
Ether  was  used  as  a  general  anesthetic  in  tho 
United  States  bv  Crawford  W  LONG  m  1842,  but 
more  general  use  of  ether  came  after  a  demonstra- 
tion at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in 
Boston  bv  William  T  G  MORTON  m  1840  Sir 
James  Y  SIMPSON  in  1847  was  the  first  to  employ 
a  general  anesthetic  m  obstetrics  See  Victor  Rob- 
inson, Victory  over  Pain  (1946) 

Aneto,  Pico  de  (pe'ko  da  ana'tci).  Fr  Picde  Nfthou 
or  Pic  d'Anethou,  peak,  11,168  ft  high,  NE  Spam, 
in  the  Maladetta  group  near  the  French  border, 
highest  of  the  P\  renees 

Anetothite  (an'Itothlt)    sop  ANATHOTH 

Aneunn  (a'nvo"6rm,  a'-),  Welsh  bard,  perhaps  a  son 
of  the  historian  Gildas  He  is  said  to  lie  the  author 
of  Gododin,  a  900-line  poem  on  a  defeat  of  the 
Britons  by  the  Saxons  The  poem  is  one  of  the 
oldest  piec  cs  in  Welsh  literature  Neither  the  date 
nor  tho  pla< e  of  this  defeat  is  known  c  ertamlv  See 
W  *  Skene,  four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales  (1868) 

Angara  (ang'gura',  Rus  an-gttra'),  river,  RSFSR. 
in  Siberia,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Baikal  and  a  right 
tributary  of  the  Yenisei  The  Upper  Angara  (Rus 
Verkhnyaya  Angara),  250  mi  long,  rises  NE  of 
Lake  Baikal,  into  which  it  empties,  and  is  partly 
navigable  The  Angara  proper,  1,075  mi  long, 
leaves  Lake  Baikal  near  its  southeastern  end,  flows 
N  past  Irkutsk,  turns  west  after  receiving  the  Him 
river,  and  joins  the  Yenisei  above  Yeniseisk  In  its 
course  below  the  junction  with  the  Hun  it  is  also 
known  as  the  Upper  Tunguska  (Rus  Verkhnyaya 
Tunguska)  It  is  navigable  above  and  below  the 
60-mile  rapids  below  its  junction  with  the  Oka  at 
Bratsk  A  large-scale  hydroelectric  power  project 
is  under  way 

angel  [Gr  ,=  messengei],  bodiless,  immortal  spnit, 
limited  m  knowledge  and  power  accepted  in  the 
traditional  belief  of  Judaism,  Christianity,  and 
Islam  Angels  appear  fiequently  in  the  Bible,  often 
in  critical  roles,  p  g  ,  comforting  Hagar  (Gen  16  7- 
14),  visiting  Abraham  and  Lot  (Gen  IS,  19),  wres- 
tling with  Jacob  (Gen  32  24  -32),  and  guicimgTobit 
(ToBiT  5)  In  the  gospels  an  angel  announced  the 
Incarnation  to  the  Vngm  Mary  (Luke  1),  and  an 
angel  at  the  empty  tomb  revealed  the  Resurrection 
(Mat  28  3)  The  Bible  also  speaks  of  guardian 
angels,  protecting  individuals  or  nations  Dan 
10  13,20,  Mat  18  10  The  "angels  of  the  churches" 
are  pel  haps  their  bishops  Rev  2-3  The  hierarchy 
of  angels  in  three  chous  appears  early  in  the  Chus- 
tian  era,  the  classes  are,  from  tho  highest  sera- 
phim, cherubim,  thiones,  dominions,  virtues,  pow- 
ers, principalities,  archangels,  angels  Eph  121, 
Col  116  Roman  Catholics  and  Orthodox  venerate 
angels,  and  the  cult  of  guai  dian  angels  is  especially 
extensive  in  Westei  n  Chi  istendom  (Foast  of  Guard- 
ian Angels  Oct  2)  Protestants  generally  aban- 
doned the  cult  of  angels  along  with  the  saints  The 
angels  of  hell,  or  dark  angels,  or  devils,  are  the  evil 
counterpart  of  the  heuv  enly  host ,  the  chief  of  them, 
Satan  (or  Lucifer),  was  castout  of  heaven  for  leading 
a  revolt  They  arc  of  ten  viewed  as  the  initiator  b  of 
ovil  temptations  Jobl-2,Isa  144  23,  Mat  2541, 
Luke  10  18,  Eph  6  12,  Jude  9  Famous  hteiarv 
depictions  are  those  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  and 
Dante's  Divine  Comedy  See  ARCHANGEL,  CHERUB, 
SERAPH,  GABRIEL,  MICH\FL,  RAPHAEL,  SATAN 

Angela  dei  Merici,  Saint  (an'  jj\la  da'fi  mare'che), 
1470-1540,  Italian  nun  of  the  third  order  of  St 
Francis  She  was  the  founder  of  the  Ursulmes,  a 
teaching  order  Feast  Mav  31 

Angel  Falls,  waterfall,  SK  Venezuela,  m  the  Guiana 
Highlands  It  is  said  to  be  between  3,300  and  5,000 
ft  high 

angelica  (anjellku),  any  species  of  the  genus  Angel- 
ica, plants  of  the  Northei  n  Hemisphere  and  New 
Zealand,  valued  for  their  various  aromatic  parts 
and  formerly  for  their  potency  as  a  medicament 
and  piotection  against  evil  spmts  and  the  plague, 
which  probably  accounts  foi  the  name  Angelica  is 
a  poetic  symbol  for  inspiration  The  roots  and 
fiuits  yield  angelica  oil,  used  in  perfume  and  for 
flavoring  liqueurs  (such  as  angelica),  tho  leafstalks 
are  canaiod  and  used  in  decorating  pastry,  and  the 

plants  woie  once  blanched  and  eaten  like  celery 

The  species  most  often  used  for  these  purposes  is 
Angelica  archarigdica  (European) — and  sometimes 

the   purple-stemmed   angelica    (Angelica  atropur- 

purea,  American)     These  and  other  species  of  the 
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ANGEL1CO 

genus  are  often  planted  in  herb  gardens  or  in  bor- 
ders for  the  bold  effect  of  their  large  compound 
leaves  The  flowers  are  white  or  greenish  and  are 
inconspicuous 

Aagehco,  Fra  (fra  ftnjMTkd),  1387-1456,  Florentine 
painter,  b  Viechio,  Tuscany  He  was  diversely 
called  Guido  (hm  baptismal  name),  or  Guidohno. 
dj  Pietro,  Giovanni  da  Fiesole,  and,  after  his  beati- 
fication, II  Beato  Fra  Giovanni  Angehco  da  Fiesole 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  family  or  earlv  training, 
but  he  was  already  an  accomplished  artist,  prob- 
ably a  miniaturist,  when  he  entered  the  Dominican 
convent  at  Fiesole  in  1407  In  1408  he  took  the 
vows  of  the  order  and  the  name  Giovanni  In  his 
novitiate  the  brotherhood  was  exiled  to  Cortona, 
and  his  earliest  extant  works  are  there — Madonna 
and  Saints,  with  a  predella  illustrating  the  life  of 
St  Dominic  (m  San  Domemco),  and  Annunciation, 
with  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  and  of 
St  Dominic  on  the  predella  (Oratorio  del  Gesu) 
In  1418  the  brotherhood  returned  to  Fiesole,  where 
Fra  Angel  HO  executed  some  of  his  most  famous 
frescoes  and  altarpieces  and  several  small  reli- 
quaries for  the  local  churches  and  convents  In 
1430  under  the  protection  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici, 
the  Dominicans  of  Fiesole  removed  to  the  convent 
of  St  Mark's  in  Florence,  which  was  decorated  by 
the  frescoes  of  Fra  Angehco  At  this  time  he  prob- 
ably studied  the  great  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci 
Chapel  and  came  under  the  influence  of  the  works 
of  Orcagna  The  mo^t  celebrated  of  his  many 
paintings  m  St  Mark's  are  Christ  09  a  Pilgrim 
Welcomed  by  Two  Dominicans,  Crucifixion  unth 
St  Dominic  (in  the  cloisters),  and  the  great  CYuct- 
ftxion  (in  the  chapter  house),  with  Mary  and  saints 
on  one  side  and  on  the  other  the  founders  of  the 
monastic  orders  adoring  the  Cross  In  a  frieze  below 
are  portraits  of  17  Dominicans  Though  badly 
restored,  this  remains  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
works  in  Italian  painting  On  the  upper  floor  (con- 
taining over  40  frescoes)  are  Christ  on  the  Cross, 
Annunciation,  Entombment  of  Christ,  Agony  in  (he 
Garden,  Transfiguration,  and  three  reliquaries 
painted  for  Santa  Maria  Novella — Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  Madonna  of  the  Star,  and  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  In  1445  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by 
Pope  Eugene  IV  to  decorate  the  Cappella  del  Sacra- 
mento (demolished)  in  the  Vatican,  and  in  1447  he 
visited  Orvieto,  where,  assisted  by  Benozzo  Goz- 
zoh,  his  pupil,  he  painted  Christ  as  Judge  and 
Prophets,  in  the  Cappella  Nuova  of  the  cathedral 
Returning  to  Rome,  he  began  the  following  vear 
what  is  probably  his  greatest  achievement,  the 
series  of  frescoes  in  the  Chapel  of  Nu  holas  V  in  the 
Vatican,  representing  scenes  from  the  lives  of  St 
Stephen  and  St  Lawrenc  e,  the  most  \  igorous  and 
technically  perfect  of  his  works  He  treated  none 
but  religious  subjects,  and  a  remarkable  idealistic 
unity  pervades  all  his  works  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  colonsts  of  all  time  and  his  faces  and 
figures  are  among  the  most  expressive  and  spiritual 
in  Christian  art  Perhaps  because  of  the  reverence 
in  which  he  was  held  in  his  own  time  and  in  later 
times,  his  works  have  been  unusually  well  pre- 
served and  there  are  between  200  and  300  in 
existence,  most  of  them  still  in  Ilorence  Other 
important  works  include  Assumption  and  Dormi- 
twn  of  the  Virgin,  a  small  panel  (Gardner  Mus  , 
Boston),  Crucifixion  and  The  Nativity  (Metropoli- 
tan Mus  ),  Gabnel,  the  Announcing  Angel  and  The 
Virgin  Receiving  the  Dunne  Message,  onginallv  the 
panels  of  a  diptvc  h  (Edsel  B  Ford  Coll  ,  Detroit) , 
tho  predella,  Chnst  in  Glory,  with  over  266  figures 
of  saints  and  angels,  originally  part  of  the  now 
badly  damaged  altarpiece  in  San  Domenico,  Fie- 
sole (National  Gall  ,  London),  The  Ascension 
(Corsnu  Palace,  Rome)  See  biographies  by  G  C 
Williamson  (1901),  R  Langton  Douglas  (2d  ed  , 
1902),  and  I  B  Supmo  (Eng  tr  ,  1927) 

Angel  Island,  W  Calif  ,  N  of  San  Francisco,  largest 
island  m  San  Francisco  Bay  It  was  discovered  m 
1775  From  1863  to  1946  it  was  a  U  S  army  base 

Angell,  James  Burrill,  1829-1916,  American  educa- 
tor, editor,  and  diplomat,  b  Scituate,  R  I  ,  grad 
Brown,  1849,  and  studied  abroad  He  became 
professor  of  modern  languages  at  Brown  Resign- 
ing in  1860,  he  served  as  editor  of  the  Providence 
Journal  Later,  as  president  of  the  Univ  of  Ver- 
mont (1866-71)  and  of  the  Univ  of  Michigan 
(1871-1909),  Angell  became  known  as  an  adminis- 
trator In  this  period  he  served  also  as  minister 
to  China  (1880-81)  and  to  Turkey  (1897-98)  See 
his  Reminiscences  and  Selected  Addressts  (1912) 

Angell,  James  Rowland,  1869-1949,  Amoncan  edu- 
cator ami  psychologist,  b  Burlington,  Vt  ,  grad 
Univ  of  Michigan  (B  A  ,  1890,  M  A  ,  1891),  M  A 
Harvard,  1892  .son  of  James  B  Angell  After  study 
abroad,  he  taught  at  the  Univ  of  Minnesota,  then 
at  the  Univ  of  Chicago  (1894-1920),  where  he  bo- 
tame  professor  and  head  of  the  psychology  depart- 
ment (1905),  dean  of  the  university  faculties  (1911), 
and  acting  president  (1918-19)  He  nerved  as 
president  of  Yale  from  1921  until  his  retirement  m 
1937,  in  his  administration  the  physical  facilities  of 
Yale  were  greath  expanded  In  1937  he  became 
educational  counseloi  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  His  writings  include  several  standard 
psychology  textbooks,  Chapters  from  Modern  Pey- 
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chofaay  (1911),  American  Education  (1037),  and 
articles  on  psychology  and  education 
Angell,  Sir  Norman,  1874-,  British  internationalist 
and  economist,  whose  name  originally  was  Ralph 
Norman  Angell  Lane  At  17  he  left  nis  school  m 
Geneva  to  go  to  the  W  United  States,  where  he 
became  a  ranch  hand  and  later  a  reporter  on  a  San 
Francisco 'paper  He  jumped  into  fame  with  The 
Great  Illusion  (1910),  the  thesis  of  which  is  the  fu- 


most  part,  actual  possession  of  the  kingdom,  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  the  rival  line,  issued  from  Mar- 
garet, a  daughter  of  Charles  II  Margaret  married 
CHARLES  or  VA LOIS,  whose  son  and  grandson  were 
KmgaYhibp  VI  and  John  II  of  France  John  made 
a  younger  son,  Louis,  duke  of  Anjou,  Joanna  I  of 
Naples  adopted  Louis  as  heir,  Louis  thus  became 
Louis  I  of  Naples  and  Provence  His  successors 
were  Louis  II,  Louis  III,  and  REN*  Though  the 


tihty  of  war  because  of  the  common  economic  in-  last  two  were  successively  designated  as  heirs  by 
terests  of  the  nations  involved  After  Japanese  Joanna  II,  Naples  was  seized  by  Alfonso  V  of  Ara- 
aggression  in  Manchuria  and  Italian  moves  in  gon  and  eventually  remained  m  Spanish  hands 
Ethiopia,  Angell  wrote  against  the  British  Con-  Kon6  became  duke  of  Lorraine  by  marriage  His 
servative  pohcv  of  condoning  such  aggression  m  death  (1481)  left  only  a  brother,  Charles  of  Maine 

(d   1486,  without  issue),  and  Aniou,  Maine,  Pro- 
venoe,  and  the  Angevin  claim  to  Naples  all  passed 


The  Defence  of  the  Empire  (1937)  and  Peace  with 
the  Dictator  s  f  (1938)  Later  works  are  America's 
Dilemma  Alone  or  Allied?  (1940),  Let  the  People 
Know  (1943),  and  The  Steep  Places  (1947),  urging 
greater  unity  among  Western  democracies  Nor- 
man Angell  was  knighted  m  1931,  as  one  of  the 
most  valiant  fighters  for  peace  he  received  the  1933 
Nobel  Peace  Prise 


to  the  French  crown  The  theoretical  claim  to 
Jerusalem  stemmed  from  Charles  I  of  Naples, 
whom  Pope  John  XXI  invested  (c  1276)  with  the 
title  Rene's  claim  to  the  title  was  transmitted  to 
the  house  of  Lorraine  The  Hungarian  branch  of 
Anjou  began  (1308)  with  Charles  Robert  (CHARLES 

Angela"  Ca'mp,  city  "(pop  1.163),  central  Calif ,  E'of  I  of  Hungary),  a  grandson  of  Charles  II  of  Naples 
Stockton,  founded  1848  after  the  discovery  of  gold  and  of  Emperor  Rudolf  I  Charles  I  s  sonbecame 
m  the  Mother  Lode,  me  1912  Mark  Twain's  story  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  as  Louis  I  Hungary 
of  the  jumping  frog  is  said  to  have  its  locale  here  passed  to  his  daughter  Mary  and  to  her  husband, 
Angelus  (an'julus),  family  name  of  three  Byzantine  Emperor  Sigismund,  and  Bohemia  to  Ladislaus  II 
emperors  (1185-1204)  see  ISAAC  II,  ALEXIUS  III,  of  Poland,  husband  of  Louis's  daughter  Jadwiga 
ALEXIUS  IV  Anghiera,  Pietro  Marare  d'  (pya  tr5  mart6  ra  dang- 

Angelus  (an'julus)  [Latin, = angel],  daily  prayer  of  gy&'ra),  1457^-1526,  Italian  geographer  and  hiH- 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  said  usually  three  torian  In  1487  he  removed  to  Spam  Knowing 
times  daily,  as  announced  by  a  bell.'traditionally  at  Columbus,  Vespucci,  Magellan,  and  other  explorers 
six  m  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  six  in  the  eve-  and  navigators,  he  was  in  regular  receipt  of  mfor- 
nmg  It  is  said  in  honor  of  tho  Incarnation,  the  mafcon  about  the  explorations  in  his  time  His 
second  and  third  passages  coming  from  Luke  1  38  chief  work  is  De  orbe  decades  octo  (1530) 
and  John  1  14  respectively  It  also  includes  a  col-  Angler  (an'jur),  town  (pop  1,028),  central  N  C  ,  S 
lect  and  repetition  of  tho  Ave  Maria  The  distinc-  of  Raleigh,  m  a  farm  area 

tjve  order  of  the  ringing  of  the  Angelus  bell  is  throe  Angilbert,  Saint  (Sng'gTlburt),  d  814,  Frankish 
times,  thiee  times,  nine  times  statesman  and  courtier  under  Charlemagne,  abbot 

Angelus  Silesms  (an'julus  sllS'zhus),  pseud  of  Jo-  of  St  Centula  (now  Riquier),  near  Amiens  He  was 
hannesScheffler(yoh.m'us8hef'lur),  1624-77,  Gor-  highly  regarded  in  the  Carobngian  revival  as  a 
man  poet,  b  Breslnu  A  physician,  he  bocamo  a  writer  of  Latin  poetry  Feast  *eb  18 
priest  after  his  conversion  to  Catholicism.  His  ro-  angina  pectons  (ftnjT'nu  peVttirls)  [Latin, -tighten- 
ligious  pastoral  poems,  the  best  of  their  penod,  are  mg  of  the  heart  1,  is  characterized  by  chest  pain, 
deeply  mystical  experienced  usually  under  or  to  the  left  of  the  ster- 

Angerman,  Swed  J ngermanahen  (dng'urmancM"-  num  (breast  bone)  The  pain  extends  down  the  left 
vun),  rivor,  280  mi  long,  rising  in  N  central  Sweden  arm  or  right  arm  or  both  It  is  caused  by  occlu- 
and  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  at  Harnosand  sion  of  the  c  oronary  arteries,  whic  h  results  in  a  lack 
It  is  one  of  the  mam  arteries  for  the  floating  of  logs  of  oxygen  to  the  heart  muscle  Occurring  usuallv 
from  the  forests  to  the  roast  for  processing  after  the  age  of  50,  more  frequently  in  men  than  in 

Angermanland,  Swed    Angermanland  (ong'urm.ln-      women,  angina  pectons  usually  follows  exertion, 
•-    •  * •  '       excitement,  a  heavy  meal,  or  exposure  to  cold    As- 

sociated symptoms  are  famtnoss  and  difficulty  m 
breathing  Drugs,  such  as  amvl  nitrite  or  nitro- 
glvcenne,  which  dilate  tho  blood  vessels  of  the 


_____________ 

land"),  historic  province,  NE  Sweden   It  is  now  ad- 
ministratively divided  between 


VASTERNORBLAND 
and  VASTEHBOTTEN  counties 
Angerona  (anjuro'nu),  Roman   goddess  of  silence, 

of  fear,  or  of  grief 

Angers  (Salm'),  c  ity  (pop  86,083),  capital  of  Mame- 
et-Loire  dcpt  ,  W  France,  on  the  Maine     It  is  an      -------------         ___,.._. 

iduHtrml  center  and  an  important  market  for  An-    Angkor  (ftng'kdr),  great  collection  of  rums  N  of 
—      •  •     -    •  '  Tonle  Sap,  W  Cambodia,  Indo-China,  for  five  and 

a  half  centuries  the  heart  of  the  KHMKR  EMPIRE 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  monuments  are  the 
buildings  at  Angkor  Thorn  (which  became  the 
Khmer  capital  in  the  9th  cent  )  and  the  temple  of 


heart,  are  used  in  treatment  *  In  all  cases,  physical 
and  mental  activities  must  be  restricted  The  basic 
treatment,  however,  depends  upon  the  cause 


jou  wines  The  historic  capital  of  ANJOU,  Angers 
dates  from  pro-Roman  tunes  Excavations  made 
in  1937  revealed  important  Roman  and  early  medi- 
eval remains  There  is  a  fine  c  athedral  (12th-nth 
cent )  and  a  museum  containing  remarkable  14th- 
century  tapestries  and  a  large  collection  of  the 
sculpture  of  DAVID  D'ANGERS  The  13th-oenturv 
castle  and  the  15th-c  entur>  house  of  Olivier  Bar- 
rault  were  among  the  buddings  damaged  bj  the 
Germans  m  1940 


capital ,  .  . ...  

Angkor  Wat  Angkor  was  raided  in  the  12th  cent 
bv  the  Chains  and  in  the  14th  and  earlv  15th  cent 
by  the  Thai  It  was  abandoned  before  1450  for 
Pnom  Penh  The  ruins  weie  discovered  by  the 

Angevin" (ftiiVuvm)   [Fr  .-of  Anjou  1,   name  of  two    Angkor  Thorn  (torn'),  ruined  capital  of  the  KHMER 
medieval  dynasties  originating  in  France    The  first      EMPIRE,  N  of  Tonle  Sap,  W  Cambodia,  Indo-Chma 
11  *  ~  ^  '  '      The  city,  which  covered  an  area  of  more  than  6  sq 

mi  ,  was  walled  and  surrounded  by  a  moat  Five 
avenues  cross  the  moat  on  causeways  and  enter  the 
city  through  gates  surmounted  by  four-faced  heads 
These  heads,  formerly  believed  to  represent  Siva, 
are  now  generally  considered  to  be  those  of  the 
bodhisattva  Lokesvara  Rows  of  huge  seated  .stone 
figures,  carrying  on  their  laps  the  sacred  manv- 
headed  cobras,  line  the  avenues  The  buildings 
that  survive  are  chiefly  temples,  some  terraces  be- 
longed to  the  royal  palace  and  other  associated 
buildings  Near  the  center  is  the  Bayon,  a  temple 
of  Siva  or  of  Lokesvara  (possibly  also  a  royal  tomb), 


ruled  over  parts  of  France  and  over  Jerusalem,  and 
England,  the  second  ruled  over  parts  of  France  and 
over  Naples,  Hungaty,  and  Bohemia,  with  a  claim 
to  Jerusalem  The  older  house  issued  from  one 
Fulk,  who  became  count  of  ANJOU  in  the  10th  cent 
Among  his  descendants  was  FULK  (1092-1143), 
king  of  Jerusalem  (Fulk  V  of  Anjou)  A  younger 
son  inherited  the  kingship  of  Jerusalem  as  BALD- 


WIN III  and  was  succeeded  by  AMALRIC  I,  BALD- 
WIN IV,  and  BALDWIN  V,  with  whom  the  branch 
ended  (1186)  Fulk  V's  elder  son,  GEOFFREY  (Geof- 
frey Plantagenet),  inherited  Anjou,  conquered  NOR- 
MANDY, and  married  MATILDA,  daughter  of  Henry 
I  of  England  Their  son  became  (1154)  the  first 
Angevin  (or  Plantagenet)  king  of  England  as 
HENRY  II  His  successors  were  KICHARD  I,  JOHN, 
HENRY  III,  EDWARD  I,  EDWARD  II,  EDWARD  III, 
and  RICHARD  II,  after  whom  the  English  branch 
split  into  the  houses  of  LANCASTER  and  of  YORK 
A  nephew  of  Kings  Richard  I  and  John 


with  a  central  tower  rising  to  over  150  ft  and  about 
50  smaller  towers  Tho  outer  wall  of  almost  every 
building  is  covered  with  carvings,  of  these  the  most 
elaborate  are  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Bayon,  depicting 
scenes  of  Khmer  life  and  episodes  from  the  Hindu 
epics  SeeH  G  Q  Wales,  Towards  Angkor  (1937), 
Larry  Briggs,  A  Ptiffnmage  to  Angkor  (1943) 


(1196)  duke  of  Brittany  as  ARTHUR  I     From  his    Angkor  Wat  (wuf),  great  temple  of  the  ancient 


sister  and  her  Capetian  husband,  PETER  I,  tho  sub- 
sequent rulers  of  BKITTANT  issued  The  second 
house  of  Anjou  was  a  cadet  branch  of  the  Capetians 
and  originated  with  Charles,  a  younger  brother  of 
King  Louis  IX  of  France  Charles  was  made  count 
of  Anjou,  acquired  PROVENCE  by  marriage,  and 
in  1266  was  invested  with  Naples  as  CHARLES  I 
(see  NAPLES,  KINGDOM  OF)  His  successors  were 
CHARLES  II,  Robert,  and  JOANNA  I  of  Naples  and 
Provence  On  the  death  (1382)  of  Joanna  I  the 
succession  to  Naples  was  contested  by  two  cadet 


Khmer  Emmie,  Cambodia,  Indo-China,  a  mite  S 
of  Angkor  Thorn.  The  temple  with  its  five  lofty 
acorn-shaped  towers  rising  in  a  central  pyramid 
more  than  200  ft  high  is  comparable,  aa  an  archi- 
tectural entity,  to  the  Taj  Mahal.  Across  the  moat 
which  surrounds  the  temple  a  broad  causeway,  600 
ft  long,  leads  to  the  main  gate  Within  the  gate  a 
series  of  wide  courtyards  and  long  galleries  leads  to 
the  shrine  of  Vishnu,  which  is  reached  by  a  flight  of 
38  nearly  upright  stone  steps,  each  2  ft.  thick  The 
Angkor  Wat  is  rich  with  carvings 


branches,  both  descended  from  Charles  II  of  Na-  angle,  in  plane  geometry,  the  figure  formed  by  two 

pies     Tho  first  was  represented  by  Charles  of  straight  lines  meeting  at  a  point.    The  lines  are 

Durazzo  (CHARLES  III  of  Naples),  a  great-grand-  called  the  sides  of  the  angle,  the  point  at  which  they 

son  through  the  male  line,  and  by  his  children,  meet  is  the  vertex.   In  solid  geometry,  an  angle  is 

LANCELOT  and  JOANNA  II    They  retained,  for  the  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  or  more  planes. 
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When  two  pTanw  intersect,  they  Intersect  in  a  fine  Egyptian  Sudan  and  by  steamer  service  an  the  the  Rhino,  settled  m  Kent  (see  KENT,  KINGDOM  on-) 
and  the  angle  thus  formed  is  called  dihedral  When  rivers.  Ancient  Egypt  colonieed  NUBIA  as  far  as  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  The  uao  of  the  term  "Anglo- 
the  angle  i»  formed  by  three  planes,  they  must  all  the  Fourth  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  but  it  may  have  Saxons"  to  denote  the  non-Celtic  settlers  of  Bag- 
go  through  the  same  point,  and  the  angle  is  called  withdrawn  by  1500  B  C  Nubia  embraced  Coptic  land  dates  from  the  16th  cent  In  more  modern 
trihedral  In  trigonometry  the  plane  angle  is  con-  Christianity  m  the  6th  cent ,  but  m  the  15th  cent  times  it  is  loosely  used  to  denote  any  of  the  people 
sidered  to  be  the  amount  of  rotation  about  its  ver-  conquering  Arabs  converted  the  people  to  Islam  of  or  descendants  of  the  peoples  of  the  British  Islet, 


tex  required  to  carry  one  of  its  sides  (called  the 
initial  side)  into  the  position  of  the  other  side  (the 
terminal  side).  With  this  definition  it  is  possible  to 
consider  positive  and  negative  angles  as  well  as 
angles  larger  than  one  complete  rotation  The  mag- 
nitude of  a  piano  angle  is  given  in  degrees,  each  de- 
gree representing  1/360  of  a  complete  rotation  For 
example,  a  right  angle,  an  angle  whose  sides  are 


and  proceeded  south  to  take  territories  controlled  by 
Ethiopia    The  country  was  not  unified  until,  in  the 


including  the  Danes  and  the  Normans    For  chro- 
nology and  bibliography,  see  ENGLAND 


early  19th  cent  ,  the  Egyptians  occupied  Nubia  to    Angmagsallk  (angmag'salTk),   trading  post,  on  E 
take  gold  and  slaves,  they  founded  (1823)  JChar-      Greenland,  on  the  coast  just  south  of  the  Arctic 


toum  as  their  headquarters     Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
while  m  Egyptian  service  (1870-73),  completed  the 




Circle     The  radio  meteorological  station,  estab- 
lished in  1925,  has  great  strategic  importance 


conquest  of  the  south  and  began  to  suppress  the   Angola  (&ng-g6'lu)  or  Portuguese  Weit  Africa,  col- 
slave  trade    He  was  followed  (1874-81)  by  Charles      ony  (with  CA&IXDA  481,361  sq  mi  ,  pop  3,378,010), 


r  ,       —          — ir     it. 1 — tZKo      rTninan  n"»v«jwauo       ii«J  WHO  1UUUWBU  \1<3I  t~  O  If   oy  V/ll»ne»  Ouy  ^WTin  ^yABIrfDA  *Ol,.5< 

perpendicular  to  each  other,  is  90°,  since  it  is  90/360  Gordon,  who  established  military  posts  on  the  up-  W  Africa,  on  the  Atlant 

-rrS^L°n°  «™  H      ri°Mn10?    A  mm*ute  LS  M6°  °{  Pr  Nll°-  dealm«  thc  slave  traders  ft  mortal  Wow-  Luanda,  although  it  wa 

l^'M^^l/!fji^^^^^^^  ?»  18,81  **?»"  the  revolt  °fJ ^he  MAHDIBTS,  who  Huambo  would%come 


less  than  90°  are  acute,  angles  of  more  than  90°  but 
less  than  180°  are  obtuse,  angles  of  more  than  180° 
are  reflex  Two  angles  are  complementary  if  their 
sum  is  90°  and  supplementary  if  their  sum  is  180° 
Certain  figures  are  named  for  the  number  of  angles 
formed  by  their  sides,  e  g  ,  the  TRIANGLE  and  tho 
quadrangle 
Angles:  see  ANGLO-SAXONS;  EAST  ANOLIA;  MERCIA; 

NORTHUMBRIA 

Anglesey  or  Aoglesea  (both  ang'gulsfl) ,  island  coun- 
ty (276  sq  mi  ;  1931  pop  49,029,  1948  estimated 
pop  49,130),  NW  Wales  Known  as  Mona  to  the 
Romans,  who  conquered  it  under  Agncola  in  A  D 
78,  the  island  shows  many  traces  (such  as  dolmens) 
iraa  the  last  strong- 
omans  Conquered 


scored  great  victories  at  El  Obeid  (1883)  and  at 
Khartoum  (1885),  but  by  1898  an  Anglo-Egyptian 
army  under  Lord  Kitchener  finally  destroyed  their 
power  A  convention  (1899)  between  Great  Britain 
and  Egypt  provided  for  the  territory  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  governor  general  appointed  by  Egypt 
with  the  assent  of  Groat  Britain;  this  status  was 
affirmed  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  treaty  of  1936  In 
June,  1948,  the  governor  general  established  a  pre- 
dominantly elective  legislative  assembly  and  an 
executive  council  (at  least  hah"  Sudanese)  In  the 
first  elections  (Nov  ,  1948)  the  Independence  Front, 
which  wishes  the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
separate  state,  secured  a  large  majority  over  the  Na- 


shire,  Anglesey  was  important  from  medieval  times 
as  a  route  to  Ireland  HOLYHEAD  is  today  the  east- 
ern terminus  of  the  packet  service  to  Dublin.  The 


.  ping  There  are  two  bridges  over  the  narrow 
MENAI  STRAIT  to  the  mainland 
•nglesite  (ang'gluslt),  pale  green,  blue,  yellow  to 
white,  or  colorless  mineral,  a  sulphate  of  lead 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  GALENA,  crystallizing  in 
the  orthorhombic  system  and  occurring  also  in 

lead  minerals     It  is  an  important  lead  ore 

Angleton,  city  (pop  1,703),  co  seat  of  Brazona  co  , 
S  Texas.  8SW  of  Houston,  settled  1896,  me  1912 
It  grew  as  a  rail  center  in  a  region  that  once  boasted 
large  plantations  but  is  now  given  over  mainly  to 
vegetables,  cattle,  and  oil 

Anglican  Communion,  the  body  of  churches  m  all 
parts  of  the  world  that  are  m  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England  (see  ENGLAND,  CHURCH  OF) 
They  include  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
America  (see  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  PROTESTANT), 
tho  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Church  of 
Ireland  Worship  is  liturgical  and  is  regulated  by 
the  BOOK  OP  COMMON  PRAYER  See  The  Anglican 
Communion  a  Survey  (oil  bvJ  W  C  Wand,  1948) 

Anglin,  Margaret  Mary,  1S70-,  American  actress,  b 
Ottawa,  Canada  She  made  her  debut  in  Now  York 
(1894)  aa  Madeline  West  in  Howard  Bronson's 
Shenandoah,  a  Charles  Frohman  production  In 
1898  she  won  fame  as  Roxane  in  Rostand's  Cyrano 
de  Rergerac  and  from  1900  to  1903  played  leads  at 
the  Empire  Theatre  With  Henry  Miller  in  1903-4, 
she  played  in  Camille  by  Dumas  fils  and  The  Devil's 
Disciple  by  G  B  Shaw,  and  later,  when  she  and 
Miller  formed  a  producing  company,  she  discovered 
and  won  acclaim  in  William  Vaughn  Moody's  play 
The  Great  Divide  (1906)  She  performed  in  Antig- 
one, Electra,  and  Medea,  receiving  the  Laetare 
Medal  at  the  Umv  of  Notre  Dame  in  1927  She 
appeared  in  New  York  m  Ivor  Novello's  Fresh 
Fields  in  1936  and  as  Mrs  Malaprop  in  Sheridan's 
Rivals  m  1942 

Anglo-Catholic  movement'  see  OXFORD  MOVEMENT 

A:     "     ~        '         ~    " 


nals  of  the  English  until  1154  It  is  made  up  of 
several  units  and  is  uneven  in  style  Its  extant  form 
was  probably  begun  c  892  by  monks  at  Winchester 
under  the  supervision  or  possibly  at  the  dictation  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  entries  from  earlier  years  were 
incorporated  from  Bede  and  old  monkish  records 
The  narrative  from  893  to  897  is  an  example  of 
good  Anglo-Saxon  prose,  that  from  897  to  910  is 
crude,  but  the  hand  of  a  good  writer  is  seen  again 
up  to  924  Tho  last  unit,  the  Peterborough  Chron- 
icle, carries  the  narrative  to  1154 
taglo-Saxon  literature,  the  literary  writings  in  Old 

early   literature   of   England   was   m   Latin    fsee 
MEDIEVAL  LATIN  LITERATURE)     The  earliest  An- 


itic  Ocean  The  capital  is 
was  announced  (1927)  that 
_  _me  the  capital  Angola  ex- 
tends c  1 ,000  mi  along  the  coast  between  the  Congo 
on  the  north  and  the  Cunene  river  on  the  south  It 
is  otherwise  bordered  by  the  Belgian  Congo  on  the 
north  and  east,  by  Northern  Rhodesia  on  the  east, 
and  by  South-West  Africa  on  the  south.  Most  of 
Angola  is  a  desiccated  plateau  Rainfall  is  generally 
low,  and  nearly  all  the  land  is  desert  or  savanna. 
In  the  northeast,  however,  there  are  densely  for- 
ested valleys  which  yield  hardwoods  and  diamonds, 
and  along  the  coast  there  is  a  narrow  strip  where 
rainfall  is  heavy  and  palm  trees  are  cultivated. 
Much  of  the  savanna  region  is  suitable  for  raising 
livestock,  especially  goats  and  sheep  The  crops  of 
Angola  include  wheat,  corn,  palm  oil,  coffee,  and 
cotton  Industry  (mostly  food  processing)  is  mi- 
nor, but  profit  is  derived  from  transporting  the 
metals  of  the  Katanga  region  in  the  Belgian  Congo 
by  the  railroad  which  extends  from  Beira  in  Mo- 
zambique W  across  Africa  to  the  port  of  Lobito  in 
Angola  The  country  has,  besides,  a  shorter  rail 
line  and  a  fair  road  net  The  Portuguese  first  ex- 
plored and  settled  Angola  in  the  late  15th  cent , 
and,  except  for  a  short  occupation  (1641-48)  by  the 
Dutch,  it  was  always  under  Portugal's  control. 
Until  recently,  however,  strong  Bantu  states  mam- 
tamed  their  practically  independent  existence  in 
Angola  with  no  Portuguese  interference  Angola 
supplied  most  of  the  slaves  exported  to  Brazil  in 
the  19th  cent  With  the  end  of  slavery,  food  prod- 
ucts, including  sugar,  coffee,  and  palm  oil.Jbecame 
important  exports  Soc  J  "~ 
Angola  (1922) 


hall  and  lake  country  near  Pokagon  State  Park. 
Automotive  and  aircraft  products  are  made  m  the 
city  Tn-State  College  (coeducational)  is  here 
2  Village  (pop  1,663),  W  N  Y  ,  near  Lake  Erie  8W 
of  Buffalo,  me  1873 


glo-Saxon  poems,  although  recorded  after  the  con-  Angola  (ang'go'lu)   1  Resort  city  (pop    3,141),  co 

version  of  the  English  to  Christianity,  reveal  a  scat  of  Steuben  co  ,  NE  Ind  ,  NE  of  Fort  Wayne,  in 

BtronR  current  of  old  Gormamc  paganism      The      -  '  ~.    .   *~    . 

Ct  example  of  this  half-pagan  poetr>  is  the  epic 
WULF  A  dignified,  often  sad  tone  pervades 
Btawulf&nd  the  many  shorter  poems  of  the  period, 
which  include  WIDSITH,  of  great  archaeological  in- 
terest, and  Dear,  the  earliest  English  lyric  Re-  Angora,  Turkey  see  ANKARA. 
hgious  poetry  in  Anglo-Saxon  begins  with  tho  Angostura,  Venezuela  see  CIUDAD  BoLfvAR. 
hymn  of^  CJEDMOV,  recorded  by  BEDE,  poets  of  angostura  bark  (ang'gustu'ru,  -stdor'u),  bitter  bark 
i  sodnion  s  school  and  others  paraphrased  parts  of  of  a  South  American  tree  of  the  genus  Cuspana  (or 
the  Bible  and  achieved  some  stirring  poetry,  es-  GWrpeo)  Formerly  valued  as  a  tonic,  it  is  now  used 
pecialiy  m  the  epic  fragment  JUDITH  The  work  of  m  angostura  bitters,  an  aromatic  appetizer  often 
CYNEWULF  and  his  followers  reflects  the  growing  added  to  cocktails 

interest  in  saints'  legends  and  homilies    For  vivid-  Angouteme,  Charles  de  Valois,  comte  d'Auvergire. 

ness  and  religious  intensity,  "The  Dream  of  the  due  d'  (sharP  du  vulwa'  kot'  dSver'nyu dQk'  dSg55- 

?d.Ti18  «ota^eir^  are  "The  Battle  of  Maldon"  lorn'),  157V1G50,  natuial  son  of  Charles  IX  of 

and    The  Battle  of  Brunanburh    (see  MALDON  and  France     He  turned  against  Henry  IV,  conspired 

BRUNANBUKH)  for  the  typically  heroic  spirit  of  the  with  Henrietta  d'ENTRAQUES,  his  half  sister,  and 

Ang  o-Saxons  in  war     The  usual  form  of  early  was  imprisoned  until  1616     After  his  release  ho 

Anglo-Saxon  poetry  is  an  alliterative,  four-stress  held  high  military  rank 

line,  broken  by  a  caesura  into  two  half  lines  and  AngouWme,  Louis  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  due  d'  (IwS' 

end-stopped    Rhyme  was  only  an  occasional  orna-  fttwan'du  boorbO'duk'),  1775-1844,  last  dauphin  of 

ment  until  the  hiter  period,  which  was  marked  by  France,  son  of  Charles  X     His  career  was  undis- 

mcreasmg  use  of  run-on  linos  and  rhyme    Stylistic  tmguished,  his  most  notable  achievement  being  the 

features  include  the  use  of  konmngs— e  g  ,  "whale's  command  of  the  French  forces  sent  (1823)  to  aid 

road     for     sea  —and  repetition  with  variations  King  Ferdinand  VII  of  Spam     When  his  father 

within  the  sentence     Literary  prose  in  England  abdicated  m  1830.  the  dauphin  also  renounced  hia 

began  to  be  written  in  Anglo-Saxon  instead  of  Latin  claim  m  favor  of  Henri,  comte  de  CHAMBORD,  and 

only^when  King  ALFRED  made  his  extensive  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  m  exile  in  Austria 


S^'J^T  Kn  thi?  WG8t  *>y  Fre?ch,  Equatorial  The  Earliest  English  Poetry  (1943) ,  Kemp  Malone',  considerable" political  7nnuencV'm~tW VmsTf 

8XSffi,£^^ft*SXi  i^^jKUiU.G*^  fe3SL£f.u^SLCtaH- x  •*•*— «•- 

&psv^ft^rK±%  «±^o,»r-r^-^^ 

ffiyffiF&S^yfp  •SfStttttt&SnsZ  5SXTK=SSS3SS 

ally  flooded  by  the  Nile  and  for  the  irrigated  plain  of  Roman  rule  there.    The  Angles  (Latin  Angli)  pal  see  and  became  (9th  cent )  the  seat  of  counte 

of  GAZIRA  (both  producing  cotton) ,  belongs  to  the  mentioned  by  Tacitus  are  probably  the  same  peo-  ruling  the  Sum>u7dmg  region  a"  vassals  of  the 

Sf^fT^^ffl1!!!:??^^^^^ i'???"  Ele,VW.h.°_ ^m.  £  have  c?me.f™l. .whafc.  1!L!IOW  dukes  of_ AQUITAINE     Recovered  from  England  m 


»  rifif.  f.  v     r, — ._ — r "•  *,J^r         \«"v™v»j,  —  fww         I/in,    TT....T  ITPVIII   vu  no,  v  c  lAjuit?  Hum   WUUL  is  nov 

?;?S?In  tWL'S  ftLh  rWC84 ^i'?00/*  l"  the  moun-      Schleawigm  thelater  decades  of  the  8th  cent.  Their      1373,  it  lateV  was  an  appaiiage'of'a'brancl'o'rthe 
%^^£^^^^«%S!S^     ^^J'"^!?^^.0??^^  northern  por-      house  of  Valois .(see  AN^OUMOIS)     .    . 


•    -     - — , - — — — ~: •-  -~KI'«J«  —  —  «~VV.~...V/...K, ...  v..v.  ,-cwi.ui n  voni/i&i  »uu  uunuuiu  pur-  nouse  01  vaiois  ( 

*^f  ^fSl      j   °  iJ^raI  uornad*  (Predomi-  tions  of  the  country  were  the  foundations  for  tho  Angoumois  (8*601 

nantly  white)  and  yields  hides,  wool,  and  salt.  The  later  kingdoms  known  as  EAST  ANULIA,  MKRCIA,  ince,  W  France, 

south,  populated  by  Negroes,  has  a  rugged  terrain,  and  NOKTHUMBRIA    The  SAXONS,  a  Germanic  tribe  oit> ,  and  occupying  most  of  Charente ~dept"ln"t£e 

™.£?W  £r?  **£%  T*^**  "I ,ram?H. M  the  ^ho  had  b?eu  c°nHnental  neighbors  of  the  Angles,  Charonte  vallej  there  are  excelled  vineyards    The 

?T±U^™^  Jte.?4!^ .^5?*??  »  V*  ^te  5th  cent   after  brandv  made  from  their  grapes  is  cafed  cognac! 


wa'),  region  and  former  prov- 
surrounding  Angouleme,  its  chief 


. 

tropical  forests,  and  in  the  southeast  swamp  forests 
and  alluvial  grasslands  Peanuts,  sesame,  millet, 
and  hardwoods  are  produced  m  the  south.  The 


earlier  marauding  forays  there  The  later  king- 
doms of  SUSSEX,  WESSKX,  and  ESSEX  were  the  out- 
growths of  their  settlements.  The  Jutes,  a  tribe 


brandv 
after  Co 


;heir  grapes  is  called  cognac, 
r  Coguac,  the  chief  distillery  center    The  region 
was  ruled  by  the  counts  of  ANGOULEME,  the  last  of 

„•«,  **^~A  '^^nXn""  mi  w"\ owub"'  x.ue  growing  01  tneir  ueiwements.  me  Jutes,  a  tribe  whom  became  king  of  France  in  1515  as  Francis  I 
r  «f  JK  railroad,8  <c  2'000  »»  long)  are  supple-  about  whom  very  little  is  known  except  that  they  and  definitively  mcorporated  Angoumoia  into  the 
mented  by  a  road  system  m  central  and  S  Anglo-  probabl>  came  from  the  area  around  the  mouths  of  royal  domain  Augoumoia  into  ine 


Cross  references  are  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  l. 


ANGRA  DO  HEROISMO 

Angra  do  Herolsmo  (fcng'gru  d55  eroeWraO'),  town 
(9,435),  capital  of  Angra  do  Herofamo  dist ,  or 
Tereeira,  in  the  Asores  It  is  a  email  port  and  m 
the  past  was  the  home  of  many  prominent  Portu- 
guese m  exile  . 
Angstrom,  Anders  Jons,  Swed  Anders  Jont  Ang- 
strom (an'dursyuns'ong'strurn),  1814-74,  Swedish 
physicist  He  was  educated  at  the  Umv  of  Uppsala 
and  in  1839  bee  ame  a  member  of  its  faculty  He  is 
particularly  remembered  for  his  atud.v  of  light,  es- 
pecially spectrum  analysis  He  wrote  on  optical 
research  (1853),  the  solar  spectrum  (1809),  the 
Spectra  of  simple  gases  (1871),  and  the  earth's 
temperature  (1871)  His  son  Knut  Johan  Ang- 
strom (knuf  voo'han),  1857-1910,  is  known  for  his 
work  on  solar  radiation 

angstrom  unit  (ang'strum)  [for  A  J  Angstrom], 
unit  of  length,  1/100,000,000  of  a  centimeter,  used 
to  measure  wave  lengths  of  light 
Angwer,  Francois  (fr&swa'  agy&').  1604-69,  French 
sculptor  He  is  noted  for  the  mausoleum  of  Henri 
II,  due  de  Montmoroncv,  in  Moulms  and  for  the 
monuments  of  the  LonguevilJes  and  of  Jacques 
Souvre  (Louvre)  He  and  his  brother,  Michel 
Anguier  (rnesheT),  1614-86,  are  considered  among 
the  best  sculptors  of  their  century  Michel  exe- 
cuted the  marble  group  The  Nativity  in  the  Church 
oi  Val-de-Graee,  Paris,  and  the  decorations  for  the 
apartments  of  Anne  of  Austria  (Louvre)  and  for  the 
triumphal  arch  at  Porte  Saint-Dems,  Pans  A 
third  brother,  Guillaume  Anguier  (geV&m').  1628- 
1708,  a  painter,  was  director  of  the  Gobelin  factory 
Anguilla,  British  West  Indies,  see  SMNT  KITTS 
Anguille,  Cape  (ang-gn"),  most  westcily  point  of 

Newfoundland 
Anguille  Range,  W  N  F ,  running  NE  from  Cape 

Anguille  into  the  highlands  of  St  George  Bay 
Angus,  earls  of.  see  DOUGLAS,  ARCHIBALD 
Angus,  maritime  county  (874  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop 
270,190,  1948  estimated  pop  280,651),  E  Scotland, 
N  of  the  Firth  of  Tay  between  Perthshire  and  the 
North  Sea  The  count>  town  is  lorfar,  and  the 
county  was  formerly  Forfarshire  The  surface  var- 
ies from  wild  rugged  mountains  (the  Sidlaw  Hills 
and  part  of  the  Grampians)  to  the  fertile  valley  s  of 
the  Esk  and  Isla  The  county  is  mamlv  agricul- 
tural, with  important  jute  and  linen  industries  at 
Dundee,  Arboath,  lorfar,  and  Brechm  There  is 
some  granite  quarrvmg,  shipbuilding,  and  fishing 
Angus  has  numerous  historical  remains,  the  most 
famous  of  which  IB  Glamis  Castle 
Anhalt  (an 'halt),  former  German  state  (898  sq  mi  , 
1939  pop  432,289),  central  Germany ,  surrounded 
by  the  former  Prussian  provinces  of  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg  It  was  included  after  1945  in  the 
Russian-occ  upied  state  of  Saxony-Anhalt  Doasau, 
the  capital,  and  Kothen  are  the  chief  cities  Anhalt 
has  some  mineral  resources  (salt,  lignite,  copper, 
and  zinc)  Sugar  beets  are  the  main  crop,  gram 
and  cattle  are  produced  in  the  region  of  the  Lower 
HAHZ  There  are  theum  al  industries  and  some  tex- 
tile manufactures  Anhalt  until  1918  was  ruled  by 
one  of  the  most  ancient  houses  of  German> ,  issued 
from  a  son  of  Albert  the  Boar  It  was  dr\  idcd,  at 
most  times,  into  several  prim  ipahties  held  h\  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  famiK  Heumted  into  a  single 
duchy  in  1863,  it  joined  the  German  Empire  in 
1871,  became  a  republic  in  1918  and  joined  the 
Weimar  Republic  Celebrated  members  of  the 
house  of  Anhalt  were  Leopold  I,  prime  of  Anhalt- 
Dessau,  and  Sophie  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  empress  of 
Russia  as  Catherine  II 

Anhwei  or  An-hui  (both  an'hwu'),  province  (56,488 
aq  mi  ,  pop  22  122,093),  E  central  China  Hofoi 
is  the  capital  Anhwei  may  be  divided  into  two  cli- 
matic areas  The  northern  half,  wvthm  the  Yellow 
River  vallev ,  is  very  cold  in  winter  and  dry  through- 
out the  year  It  has  a  single  harvest  annually,  the 
chief  crops  being  wheat,  kaoliang,  millet,  and  beans 
The  southern  half,  through  which  the  Yangtze 
river  flows,  enjoy  s  a  relatively  moist,  warm  climate 
Often  two  c  rops  a  year  are  grown  there,  mainly  rice, 
cotton,  and  sugar  cane,  and  mulberry  trees  are 
raised  for  silk  culture  Coal  and  iron  are  abundant 
throughout  the  province,  and  some  smelting  is 
done,  pnmipalh  at  Wuhu  Communications  in 
Anhwei  are  fairly  good  The  Hwai  mer  (in  the 
north)  and  the  Yangtze  are  navigable  A  railroad 
connecting  Nanking  and  Shanghai  crosses  the  prov- 
ince, and  there  are  many  motor  roads 
anhydride  (anhl'drld,  -drld)  [New  Gi  , -without 
water],  any  nonmetallic  oxide  which  unites  with 
water  to  form  an  ACID  For  example,  sulphur  tri- 
oxide  is  the  anh>dnde  of  sulphuric  acid,  since  it 
reacts  with  water  to  form  sulphuric  acid  Although 
the  term  is  usually  reserved  for  the  anhydrides  of 
acids,  it  is  used  also  to  denote  a  metallic  oxide 
whic  h  unites  with  water  to  form  a  base  Acid  anhy- 
drides are  also  called  acidic  oxides,  and  basic  anhy- 
drides are  called  basic  oxides 

Ani  (u'ne),  ancient  ruined  city  of  Asia  Minor,  now  in 
Turkey ,  c  30  mi  SE  of  Kars  The  capital  of  medi- 
eval Armenia,  it  was  often  besieged  by  vanous  in- 
vaders and  was  finally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
m  the  1 4th  c  ent  There  are  notable  rums  of  a  c  athe- 
dral  and  several  churc  lies  (Ilth-I3th  cent)  and 
remnants  of  double  walls 
Aniakchak  (aneftk'chak),  volcano,  W  Alaska,  in  the 
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Aleutian  Range,  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  It 
erupted  m  1931.  Amachak  has  a  crater  6  mi.  in 
diameter 

Aniam  (iml'nm)  [Heb  , -the  people's  lament],  Ma- 
naasito  1  Chron  7  19 

Aniene  (anya'na),  Latin  Ante,  river,  60  mi  long, 
Latmm,  central  Italy,  emptying  into  the  Tiber  2 
mi  above  Rome  Below  Tivoli,  where  it  forms  a 
celebrated  waterfall,  it  is  also  called  the  Teverone 
It  has  supplied  Rome  with  water  since  ancient 
times  and  now  also  feeds  several  hydroelectric 
plants 

aniline  (an'ulen)  [Now  Latin, -belonging  to  anil, 
from  Arab  ,»mdigo,  from  Sanskrit,  «•  blue],  color- 
less, ody  liquid  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen,  an  amine,  basic  in  character,  boiling 
at  184°C  and  solidifying  at  -6°C  It  ia  of  great 
importance  in  the  dye  industry,  being  used  as  the 
starting  substance  in  the  manufacture  of  many 
dves — e  g  ,  indigo — and  as  an  aid  m  the  manufac- 
ture of  others  For  this  reason  manv  dves  have 
the  word  aniline  in  their  common  name,  as  aniline 
black  (one  of  the  best  black  dves  known),  aniline 
red,  yellow,  blue,  purple,  orange,  green,  and  others 
Today  these  synthetic  dyes  have  largely  replaced 
the  natural  ones  Aniline  is  prepared  commercially 
by  the  reduction  of  nitrobenzene,  a  product  of  coal 
tar  It  was  obtained  originally  from  three  sources, 
from  indigo,  from  coal  tar,  and  from  the  reduc  tion 
of  nitrobenzene  It  w  as  some  tune,  however,  before 
these  products  were  shown  to  be  identical  by  A  W 
von  Hofmann,  a  German  chemist,  who  gave  aniline 
its  name 
Amm  (&'-)  [Heb, -fountains],  place,  Palestine, 

probably  c  8  mi  SW  of  Hebron  Joshua  15  60 
animal,  any  member  of  the  animal  kingdom  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  plant  kingdom  Demarcation 
between  animals  and  plants  is  usually  based  on  a 
fundamental  difference  m  their  method  of  obtain- 
ing food  Green  plants  characteristically  manufac- 
ture their  food  from  inorganic  substances  (see 
PHorosYNTHKHis)  Animals,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  secure  organized  food  Animals  have  special- 
ized means  of  locomotion  and  possess  more  highly 
de\  eloped  nervous  svstems  and  sense  organs  They 
are  adapted  for  securing,  ingesting,  and  digesting 
their  food  In  all  but  the  simpler  forms  there  is  a 
distinct  alimentary  canal  or  digestive  system  It  is 
easy  to  distinguish  between  plants  and  animals  of 
the  higher  groups,  but  among  the  simpler  and  the 
mic  rose  opic  forms  it  is  more  difficult  Some  single- 
celled  organisms,  e  g  ,  Euglena,  possess  chlorophyll 
and  carry  on  photosynthesis  but  are  bounded  by  a 
flexible  membrane  and  lack  the  cellulose  wall  char- 
acteristic of  plant  cells  Euglena  can  swim  freelv  bv 
lashing  the  water  with  its  flagellum  Classification 
of  such  forms  is  controversial  Plants  without 
chlorophyll  (bacteria,  molds,  mushrooms  and  other 
fungi,  and  the  seed-producing  Indian  pipe)  are  un- 
able to  carry  on  photosynthesis  Animals  and  plants 
are  interdependent- -  green  plants  provide  oxvgen 
and  are  the  ultimate  source  of  all  food  for  animals 
From  animals  the  plants  obtain  carbon  dioxide  and 
minerals  Animals,  like  plants,  haye  been  classified 
by  phylum,  class,  order,  family,  genus,  and  species 
The  word  animal  is  sometimes  incorrectly  limited 
to  the  members  of  the  class  Mammalia  Bee  also 

JNVFKTEBIHrE,  VERTEBRATE,  ZOOLOGY      See  R    W 

Hegner,  Parade  of  the  Animal  Kingilom  (1935), 
R  L  Ditmars  and  William  Bridges,  Wild  Animal 
World  (1937),  A  H  Clark,  Animals  Alive  (1948) 

animal  heat,  the  heat  pioduced  in  the  body  of  an 
animal  by  the  oxidation  of  food  Animals  whose 
body  temperature  depends  largely  on  the  environ- 
mental temperature  are  known  as  cold-blooded  or 
poikilothermcma  animals  Warm-blooded  or  homoi- 
othermous  animals  (the  birds  and  mammals)  when 
in  normal  health  maintain  a  generally  constant 
temperature  generated  within  the  body  regardless 
of  the  environment  In  humans  the  normal  oral 
temperature  is  usually  considered  to  be  98  6°F  , 
although  the  normal  range  is  from  9S°I-  to  99°F  , 
normal  rectal  temperature  ranges  from  99°F  to 
100°F  and  99  6°  is  taken  as  the  average  Excess 
heat  m  humans  is  removed  chiefly  through  the  skin 
and  the  respiratory  system  Fever  results  if  excess 
heat  is  not  eliminated  When,  a»  m  cold  weather, 
more  body  heat  is  required  to  maintain  the  normal 
temperature,  the  rate  of  oxidation  can,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  increase 

animals,  domestication  of   HOC  DOMESTICATION. 

anima  mundi   see  WORLD  SOUL 

animated  cartoon,  form  of  the  moving  picture  in 
which  a  series  of  static  drawings  are  arranged  and 
photographed  and  then  synchronized  with  sound 
In  1905  Emile  Cohl,  in  France,  produced  seyeral 
films  with  animated  puppets,  and  in  1907  he  made 
Mr  Stop  and  Drame  chez  lea  Fantothea,  the  first 
films  to  use  animated  drawings  Other  pioneers 
were  the  Americans  Winsor  McCay,  who  made 
(fertie  thf  Dinosaur  (1909),  Bud  Fisher,  who  began 
his  "Mutt  and  Jeff"  cartoons  (c  1918),  and  Pat 
Sullivan,  who  produced  "Felix  the  Cat"  cartoons 
(1924)  The  outstanding  maker  of  animated  car- 
toons is  Walt  DISNKY,  who  based  his  technique  on 
an  invention  of  single-frame  photography  Known 
all  over  the  world  are  his  "Mickey  Mouse"  series, 
"Silly  Symphonies,"  Snow  White,  Fantasia,  Dumbo, 


Bambi,  and  Pinocchio  Lotte  Reiniger's  work  with 
cut-out  paper  figures,  Qeorg  Pal's  "Puppetoons," 
and  Berthold  Barthosch's  use  of  Frans  Masereel's 
woodcuts  in  L'ld&e  (1930-34)  wore  important  de- 
velopments in  the  perfection  of  this  film  form.  See 
R  D  Feild,  The  Art  of  Walt  Disney  (1942) 
animism  (a'nunlzm),  belief  that  all  objects  m  the 
natural  world  are  infused  with  consciousness,  a 
view  common  in  most  so-called  primitive  societies 
Trees,  mountains,  stones,  and  the  like  are  usually 
regarded  as  having  personalities  and  may  even  be 
considered  as  having  quasi-human  or  divine  dou- 
bles (e  g  ,  drvads  and  river-gods)  These  natural 
objects  are  to  be  propitiated,  cajoled,  and  outwitted 
and  are  thus  dealt  with  like  persons  rather  than 
objects  A  soul  may  be  attributed  to  each  of  them — 
frequently  m  a  very  rudimentary  sort  of  way  This 
belief  is  connected  with  rites  to  obtain  for  humans 
some  of  the  qualities  of  animals,  e  g  ,  the  cunning 
of  the  fox  Usually  the  universe  is  considered  to 
contain  a  gieat  many  "spirits"  which  have  a  more 
or  leas  material  existence  and  interfere  m  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  material  world,  these  may  include 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  Animism  is  thus  connected 
with  ancestor  worship.  Among  certain  groups 
there  arose  the  concept  of  a  spirit  that  is  non per- 
sonalized (e.g  ,  in  the  South  Seas  the  spiritual  force 
called  mana  and  the  American  Indian  idea  of 
mamto)  Belief  la  such  has  by  some  been  called 
animatisrn—a  term  also  sometimes  used  to  mean 
the  belief  that  beasts,  objects,  and  phenomena  have 
personalities  but  no  individual  souls  With  the  de- 
velopment of  great  organized  religions,  animism 
tends  to  disappear  or  at  least  to  be  obscured  in 
popular  belief  Animism  remains,  however,  clearly 
the  major  part  of  Japanese  Shinto  and  of  many  of 
the  vauoties  of  Buddhism  The  subject  aroused 
tho  interest  of  19th-century  students  of  myth  and 
religion  E  G  TV  lor  attempted  to  explain  its 
origin  on  a  rationalistic  basis,  and  later  Sir  James 
Frazer  sought  to  show  that  animism  is  "pnniitiye 
science"  Today  the  prevailing  view  is  that  ani- 
rmsm  is  primarily  an  expiession  of  thought  that  is 
based  on  emotional  response  to  the  universe  with- 
out differentiation  between  persons  and  things 
See  IRTISH,  looi ,  amwvN 
Anio,  river,  Italy  see  ANILVK 

anise  (an'fs),  annual  plant  (Pimpmella  ontaum)  na- 
tive to  the  Meditei  ranean  region  but  long  cultivated 
elsewheie  for  its  aumiatic  and  medicinal  qualities 
It  has  flat-topped  ( lusteis  of  small  yellow  or  white 
floweis  followed  by  seedhke  fiuits — the  aniseed  of 
commeice  ?iom  the  seeds  and  sometimes  fiorn 
the  loaves  is  deiived  anise  oil  (obtained  also  from 
the  star  anise,  an  uni  elated  yyoody  plant)  The  oil 
is  an  official  drug  of  the  U  S  Phaimacopoeia,  it  is 
used  also  as  a  peifumo,  as  a  flavoimg,  in  hqueuis, 
and,  m  diag  hunting,  to  •scent  a  trail  foi  the  dogs  in 
the  absence  of  a  fox  The  anise  of  the  Bible  (Mat 
23  23)  is  dill  Anisette  is  an  unise-fiavorcd  hqueui 
Amta  (ime'tu),  town  (pop  1,088),  HW  Iowa,  W  of 

Des  Momes,  platted  1869,  me  1875 
Aniou  (an'joo,  Fr  Szhoo'),  region  and  former  due  hy, 
W  I1  ranee,  on  both  sides  of  the  Loire  and  E  of  Brit- 
tany It  occupies,  roughly,  Maine-et-Lcme  dcpt 
A  fertile  lowland  with  excellent  vmey  ards,  it  13  well 
watered  by  the  Loire,  Mayenne,  Sarthe,  Loir,  and 
Maine  rivers  Angers  and  Saumur  are  the  c  hief 
towns  A  county  since  the  9th  cent  ,  Anjou  WUH 
often  attac  ked  hy  the  dukes  of  Brittany  and  by  the 
Norsemen  By  the  10th  cent  it  waa  in  the  hands 
of  the  first  line  of  the  counts  of  Anjou  (see  ANoEy  IN 
dynasty),  who  expanded  then  holdings  vigorously 
Fuuc  NKRUA  acquued  Saumur  from  the  counts  of 
Bi  om  His  sue  cesHor,  Geoffrey  Martel,  won  Tov- 
KAINE  from  Blois  (1044)  and  Maine  from  Normandy 
(1051)  FULK  (d  1143),  after  protracted  wars  with 
HENRA  I  of  England  over  tho  possession  of  Maine, 
married  his  son  GEOFFREY  (Geoffrey  Plantageuet) 
to  Henry 's  daughter  Matilda  When  l<ulk  departed 
for  Jerusalem,  of  which  he  became  king,  Geoff  ley 
succeeded  him  m  Anjou  (1129-51)  and  conquered 
Normandy,  of  which  he  wan  crowned  duke  in  1144 
His  son,  later  HENRY  II  of  England,  established  the 
English  Angevin  dynasty  and,  marrying  ELEANOR 
OF  AQUITAINK,  brought  most  of  W  France  to  Eng- 
land When  Henry  II's  grandson,  AHTHUR  I,  duke 
of  Brittany,  rebelled  against  his  uncle,  JOHN  of 
England,  he  won  the  support  of  PHILIP  II  of  Franc  e, 
to  whom  he  did  homage  (1199)  for  Anjou,  Maine, 
and  Tourame  After  Arthur's  premature  death, 
Philip  II  m  1204  seized  all  Anjou,  John's  attempt 
at  reconquost  failed  In  1246  Louis  IX  of  France 
gave  Anjou  in  appanage  to  his  brother  Charles, 
c  ount  of  Provence,  who  later  also  became  king  of 
Sicily  and  Naples  (see  CHARLES  I)  Charles  II  of 
Naples  gave  Anjou  as  dowry  to  his  daughter  Mar- 
garet when  she  mained  Charles  of  Valois,  son  of 
Philip  III  of  Prance  When  their  son  became  (1328) 
King  Philip  VI  of  trance,  Anjou  waa  again  united 
to  the  French  crown  John  II  of  France,  however, 
made  Anjou  a  duchy  (1360)  and  gave  it  to  his  son 
Louis  (later  Louis  I  of  Naples)  On  tho  death 
(1480)  of  Louis's  grandson,  RENE,  King  Louia  XI 
annexed  Anjou  to  the  Fienc  h  royal  domain  In  the 
Ibth  cent  Anjou  was  held  as  appanage  at  various 
periods,  the  last  duke  being  FRANCIS  of  Alencon 
and  Anjou 
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Ankara  (ang'kuru,  ang'kara),  city  (pop  226,712), 
capital  of  Turkey,  central  Anatoha  Known  in 
ancient  days  as  Ancyra  and  later  as  Angora,  it  was 
an  important  commercial  center  from  Hittite  times, 
in  the  1st  cent.  A  D  it  became  the  capital  of  a  Ro- 
man province.  It  flourished  under  Augustus,  in  the 
rums  of  a  marble  temple  dating  from  his  reign  was 
found  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum,  an  inscription 
valuable  as  a  record  of  Augustan  history  Here  m 
1402  Tamerlane  defeated  and  captured  Sultan 
Bajazet  I  Ankara  declined  and  was  a  small  town 
of  no  importance  when,  in  1920,  Kemal  ATATURK 
chose  it  for  the  Turkish  Nationalist  government 
In  1923  the  government  was  transferred  here  from 
Istanbul,  partly  to  break  with  past  tradition,  partly 
to  take  advantage  of  the  central  situation  of  An- 
kara The  city  grew  with  amazing  speed  Except 
for  its  ancient  citadel  atop  a  high  rock,  it  is  com- 
pletely modern,  with  impressive  public  buildings, 
wide  streets,  theaters,  an  opera,  and  a  university 
(founded  1 925)  The  region  and  the  town  have  been 
noted  for  centuries  for  the  breeding  of  longhaired 
goats  and  the  production  of  Angora  wool  or  MOHAIR 

Anking,  China   sec  HWA.INIVO 

Ann,  Cape,  NE  Mass  ,  N  of  Massachusetts  Bay  It 
is  noted  for  its  old  fishing  villages,  resorts,  and 
artists'  colonies,  especially  GLOUCFHTKR  and  ROCK- 
PORT  See  Roger  W  Babson  and  F  H  Saville, 
Cape  Ann  (1936) 

Anna  (Anna  Ivanovna),  1693-1740,  empress  and 
tsarina  of  Russia  (1730-40),  daughter  of  Ivan  V 
and  niece  of  Peter  the  Great  (Peter  I)  On  the  death 
of  her  distant  cousin,  Peter  II,  she  was  c  hosen  em- 
press by  the  supreme  privy  council,  which  thus 
hoped  to  gam  power  for  itself  Anna  signed  articles 
limiting  her  power,  but  autocracy  was  soon  re- 
stored Vindictive  and  sensual,  she  distrusted  both 
the  nobility  and  the  people  and  surrounded  herself 
with  Baltic-German  favorites,  among  whom  BIRON 
was  notable  She  allied  herself  closely  with  Austria, 
intervening  in  the  War  of  the  Poi  ISH  SUCCESSION 
on  the  side  of  Augustus  III  ami  joining  Emperor 
CHARLES  VI  in  a  campaign  (1736- }9)  against  Tur- 
key Charles's  separate  peace  with  tho  Turks  at 
Belgrade  forced  Russia  to  make  peace  in  turn,  at 
the  pnc  e  of  all  recent  conquests  say  e  Azov  During 
Anna's  reign  begun  the  great  Russian  push  into 
central  Asia  Anna  was  succeeded  by  her  grand- 
nephew,  Ivan  VI 

Anna  [Gr  ,  =  Heb  HANNAH]  1  Vgcd  pi ophetess  who 
hailed  Jesus'  presentation  at  the  Temple  Luke 
2  36-38  a  In  Tobit,  the  mother  of  young  Tobias 

Anna,  city  (pop  4,092),  S  111  ,  N  of  Cairo,  me  1866 
It  is  a  shipping  and  processing  center  in  in  on  hard 
and  farm  area,  has  marble  and  granite  works,  and 
manufactures  shoes  and  staves  A  state  hospital 
for  the  insane  is  here 

Anna  Amalia,  duchess  of  Saxe- Weimar  (una'lya, 
ziik'su-vi'mir),  1739-1807,  Geiman  patron  of 
science  and  letters  Her  court  at  Weimar,  known  as 
the  Athens  of  Germany,  attracted  such  authors  as 
Herder,  Wieland,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  She  wrote 
the  music  for  Goethe's  Erwni  wnd  Blmirt 

Anna  Comnena  (komnc-'nu),  b  108 i,  cl  after  1148, 
Byzantine  princess  and  historian,  daughter  of  Em- 
peror Alexius  I  She  plotted,  during  and  after  her 
father's  reign,  agumst  her  brother,  JOHN  II,  m 
favor  of  her  husband,  Nicephorus  Bry  cnmus,  whom 
she  wished  to  have  on  the  throne  Her  plot  was 
discovered,  but  she  was  pardoned  and  retired  to  a 
convent  There  she  wiote  the  Alenad  (finished  in 
1148),  one  of  the  outstanding  Greek  historical 
works  of  the  Middle  Ages  Coyermg  the  reign  of 
Alexius  I  and  the  First  Crusade,  it  tends  to  glorify 
her  father  and  his  family  ,  howevei,  Anna's  famili- 
arity with  public  affairs  and  her  access  to  the  im- 
perial archives  give  her  work  great  yalue  There 
is  an  English  translation  by  Elizabeth  A  S  Dawos 
(1928)  See  Georgma  Buckler,  Anna  Comnena 
(1929) 

Anna  Ivanovna •  see  ANN\,  empress  of  Russia 

Anna  Leopoldovna  (Iya*up61'duvnu)  or  Anna  Kar- 
lovna  (kar'luvnu),  1718-46,  duchess  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbtlttel,  regent  of  Ruiteia  (1740-41),  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  Leopold,  duke  of  iMec  klenburg- 
Sc  hwerm,  and  of  Catherine,  sister  of  Fmpross  Anna 
of  Russia  She  married  the  duke  of  Brunswick- 
WolfetiblUtel,  and  their  son,  hAN  \  I,  succeeded 
(1740)  Anna  as  emperor  After  the  deposition  of 
Ivan  by  Empress  ELI/ABETH,  Anna  Leopoldovna 
and  her  husband  wore  imprisoned  She  died  in 
childbirth 

Annam  (unam',  fi/nam"),  state  (c  67,000  sq  mi  , 
pop  c  7, 200,000),  Elndo-Chma  Between  Tonkin 
on  the  north  and  Cochin  China  on  the  south,  An- 
nam extends  nearly  800  mi  along  tho  South  China 
Sea  The  ridge  of  the  Annamoso  cordillera  sepa- 
rates N  and  central  Annam  from  Laos  on  the  west, 
then  swings  southeastward  and  runs  along  the 
coast  of  S  Annam,  which  includes  the  plateaus  that 
stretch  to  the  borders  of  Cambodia  and  Cochin 
China  In  N  and  central  Annam  there  are  narrow 
coastal  plains,  interrupted  by  spurs  of  the  moun- 
tains that  almost  reach  the  sea  as  at  the  Porte 
d'Annam,  a  pass  important  in  Annamese  history 
The  short,  often  torrential,  rivers,  flowing  from 
west  to  east,  form  deltas  gnen  ovei  to  tho  growing 
of  nue,  but  the  crop  is  too  small  to  feed  the  popula- 
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tion.  Cinnamon,  cocoa,  and  cotton  are  other  agri- 
cultural products  In  peacetime,  Annam  is  an  im- 
portant producer  of  raw  silk  There  is  little  indus- 
try, aside  from  some  weaving  of  silk  and  cotton  and 
the  preparation  of  various  fish  produc  ts  The  prin- 
cipal cities  are  Hue  (the  capital)  and  Tourane  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  farmers  arid  fishermen  Of 
the  various  peoples,  most  important  are  the  An- 
narnese  (the  majority) ,  others  are  the  Chinese,  the 
Thai,  the  Muong,  and  the  remnant  of  the  Chams 
The  Annamese  nave  been  strongly  influenced  by 
Chinese  culture  Confucian  principles  permeate 
their  social  structure,  Confucian,  Buddhist,  and 
Taoist  elements  have  been  combined  into  a  popu- 
lar religion  which  is  basically  a  blend  of  animism 
and  ancestor  worship  The  origins  of  the  Annamese 
state  may  be  traced  to  the  peoples  of  the  lied  Kiver 
valley  m  Tonkin  After  more  than  2,000  years  of 
contact  with  the  Chinese,  they  fell  under  Chinese 
rule  as  the  result  of  an  invasion  c  214  B  C  and  re- 
mained subject  (with  some  interruptions  after  A  D 
923)  until  1428,  when  the  Annamese  rose  and  estab- 
lished an  independent  kingdom  The  region  to 
which  the  Chinese  gave  the  name  of  Annam  com- 
prised, besides  Tonkin,  the  three  northern  prcn- 
moes  of  modern  Annam,  the  balance  of  modern 
Annam  formed,  from  late  m  the  2d  cent  A  D  ,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Chams  or  CHAMPA  Againwt  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Chams,  the  Chinese  and  later  the 
Annamese  of  Tonkin  fought  a  series  of  wars,  inde- 
cisive until  1472,  when  the  Chains  were  seyerely 
defeated  and  the  Annamese  kingdom  was  extended 
south  to  the  vumity  of  Tourano  The  native  An- 
namese dynasty  that  had  overthrown  the  Chinese 
soon  fell  into  decadence  After  1558  the  kingdom 
was  in  effect  divided  between  two  great  families, 
one  ruling  from  modem  Hanoi  over  Tonkin  and 
Annam  as  far  south  as  Porte  d'Annam,  the  other 
ruling  from  Hu6  over  Annam  from  Porte  d'Annam 
to  the  vie  mity  of  Qumhon  It  was  to  these  two 
domains  that  Europeans,  whoso  first  extensive  con- 
tacts with  Indo-Chma  came  in  the  16th  cent  ,  gave 
the  names  of  Tonkin  and  Cochin  China  In  the 
17th  c  ent  the  lords  of  Hue  pushed  southward,  tak- 
ing from  the  Chams  the  remainder  of  present-day 
Annam  and  penetrating  the  Cambodian  provinces 
on  the  lower  Mekong  The  early  18th  cent  saw 
their  c  ontrol  extended  into  part  of  Laos  and,  at  the 
expense  of  Cambodia,  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Hiarn  The  dynasties  of  Hu6  and  Tonkin  were  alike 
overthrown  m  the  last  decades  of  the  18th  cent  , 
but  in  1802  all  of  the  Annamese  lands  wore  united 
under  the  restored  dynasty  of  Hu6  as  the  empire  of 
Annam  In  1807  the  Annamese  extended  a  pro- 
tectorate over  Cambodia,  which  led,  m  succeeding 
decades,  to  frocment  wars  against  feiam  The  first 
emperor  of  Annam  (1802-20)  showed  favor  to  the 
f  reach,  who  had  been  sending  missionaries  into 
Indo-Chma  since  the  17th  cent  and  who  had  aided 
in  establ  ishing  the  empire  His  sue  c  essors  attempt- 
ing to  withdraw  into  isolation,  mistreated  trench 
nationals  anci  Annamese  Christian  converts  The 
way  was  thus  opened  for  French  military  opera- 
tions, beginning  in  1858,  which  resulted  in  tho 
seizure  of  modern  Coc  hm  China  and  of  Tonkin  A 
French  protectorate  over  Annam  was  established 
in  1884,  as  well  as  a  separate  protectorate  over 
Tonkin,  in  1887  Annam  became  part  of  the  Union 
of  Indo-Chma  After  the  Second  World  War,  An- 
namese and  Tonkmose  nationalist  leaders  demanded 
independence  for  the  state  of  VIFT  NAM,  and  An- 
nam (like  Tonkin  and  Ccx  hm  China)  was  plunged 
into  a  long  series  of  disorders  Under  the  Viet 
Namese  regime  of  Bao  Dai,  Annam  was  diy  ided  in- 
to Central  Viet  Nam  and  the  special  administrative 
district  of  the  southern  plateaus 

Annandale-on-Hudson  (an'undal-),  unmcorpoiated 
village,  SE  N  Y  ,  cm  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson 
and  near  Red  Hook  It  is  the  seat  of  B\RD  COLLEGE 

Anna  Perenna  (pTrc'nu),  in  Roman  religion,  goddess 
of  the  new  year  She  was  worshiped  in  the  Ides  of 
March  (the  first  full  moon  of  tho  j  ear)  as  a  bruiger 
of  long  life  and  happiness  Late  Roman  poets 
identified  her  with  Anna,  sister  of  DIDO 

Annapolis  (unap'ulls),  city  (pop  13,069),  state  capi- 
tal, and  co  seat  of  Anne  Arundel  co  ,  central  Md  , 
on  the  south  bank  of  tho  Severn  river  near  its 
mouth  on  Chesapeake  Bay  SSE  of  Baltimore  The 
city,  which  contains  many  colonial  buildings,  is  the 
business  and  shipping  center  for  the  fruit  ami  vege- 
table farmers  of  S  Maryland  and  is  a  port  of  entry 
Sea  food  is  packed,  and  small  sea  craft  are  built  here 
It  was  settled  c  1648  as  Providence  by  Puritans 
from  Virginia,  who  successfully  revolted  against 
the  Catholic  governor  in  1656  only  to  lose  control 
after  the  Restoration  in  England  Later  it  was 
called  Anne  Arundel  after  the  wife  of  tho  2d  Lord 
Baltimore,  and  in  1694,  when  it  became  the  provin- 
cial capital,  it  was  named  Annapolis  for  Anno  of 
England  It  rapidly  became  an  important  colonial 
social  and  commercial  center  The  hrst  newspaper 
in  Mai  viand  was  published  here  in  1745  The  town 
was  the  scene  of  the  Annapolis  convention  (1786) 
which  led  to  the  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTIONAL  CON- 
VENTION Points  of  interest  include  the  statehouse 
(1772),  meeting  place  of  Congress  (1783)  where 
Washington  resigned  as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Continental  army,  the  Old  Treasury  (c  1695),  the 
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library  (1737),  SAINT  JOHN'S  CoLLBOB;  and  the 
UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  ACADEMY. 

Annapolis,  river  of  W  Nova  Scotia,  rising  o  75  mi 
NE  of  Annapolis  Royal  and  flowing  into  Annapolis 
Basin  Its  valley  is  noted  for  apple  orchards 

Annapolis  Basin,  tidal  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
c  10  mi  long  and  3  to  5  mi  wide,  W  N  S  Its  en- 
trance, about  a  half  mile  wide  and  tx>rdered  by 
500-foot  cliffs,  is  known  as  Digby  Out 

Annapolis  Royal,  town  (pop  782),  W  N  S  ,  on  the 
Annapolis  river  6  mi  above  the  Annapolis  Basin 
Founded  as  Port  Royal  by  the  sieur  de  MONTS  m 
1605  (see  SAINT  CBOIX  1),  it  was  destroyed  (1614) 
b\  Samuel  AROALL  but  was  rebuilt  by  the  French 
The  fort  c  hanged  hands  between  French  and  Eng- 
lish five  times  from  1606  to  1710,  when  it  finally 
capitulated  to  a  force  of  New  Knglanders  under 
Francis  Nicholson  The  name  was  then  changed 
in  honor  of  Queen  Anne  The  fort  resisted  attacks 
bv  French  and  Indians  in  1744  and  1745  Fort 
Anne  National  Park  (about  31  acres,  est,  1917)  in- 
cludes the  rums  of  the  fort  The  officers'  quarters 
(built  1797-98)  have  been  restored  as  a  museum. 

Ann  Arbor,  city  (pop  29,815),  co  seat  of  Washtenaw 
co  ,  S  Mich  ,  on  the  Huron  and  W  of  Detroit,  in  a 
rich  fruitgrowing  area,  laid  out  1824,  me  as  a  vil- 
lage 1833,  as  a  city  1851  Ann  Arbor  grew  as  a  farm 
trade  center,  its  manufactures  include  machine 
tools  and  metal  products  Headquarters  of  the  co- 
operative Michigan  Municipal  League  are  here 
Ann  Arbor  is  the  seat  of  the  Umv  of  Mu  higan  (see 
MICHIGAN,  UNIVERSITY  OF),  where  music  and  dra- 
matic festivals  are  held  in  May  The  Nichols 
Arboretum  is  famous  for  its  lilacs  and  peonies 
Indian  trails  crossed  here,  and  several  Indian 
mounds  are  found  near  by 

Annas  [Gr.  for  Heb  HANANIAH),  Jewish  high  priest 
who  examined  Jesus  Non-biblical  sources  say  that 
he  was  retired  high  priest  His  son-in-law  was 
Caiaphas  John  18  13,24,  Acts  4  6-22 

Annau  or  Anau  (unou'),  village,  Turkmen  SSR,  5  mi 
SE  of  Ashkhabad,  near  the  Iranian  border  It  has 
a  15th-century  mosque,  a  citadel,  ancient  burial 
mounds,  and  other  remains  Here  Raphael  Pum- 
pelly  discovered  (1903)  traces  of  habitation  dating 
bac  k  to  c  3000  B  C  There  are  indications  of  am  lent 
cultivation  of  grain,  and  beautifully  designed  pot- 
ter} has  been  found  See  Raphael  Pumpelly ,  The 
Prehistoric  Civilization  of  Anau  (1908) 

Anne,  Saint  [ultimately  from  Heb  HANNAH),  m  tra- 
dition, mother  of  the  Virgin  and  w  ife  of  St  Joachim 
She  is  not  mentioned  m  Scripture,  but  her  cult  is 
ver>  old  In  the  West  she  has  been  especially 
popular  since  the  Middle  Ages  She  is  patroness  of 
Quebec  prov  ,  and  Ste  Anne  de  Beaupre  is  one  of 
the  principal  shrines  in  the  New  World  Brittany, 
also  under  her  patronage,  has  as  its  principal  shrine 
and  the  scene  of  its  most  important  pardon  Samte- 
Anne-d'  Yuray  She  is  invoked  bv  women  m  child- 
birth In  art  she  is  usually  an  elderly  veiled 
woman  and  ofton  appears  tcac  hing  her  daughter  to 
read  Feast  July  26 

Anne,  1665-1714,  quoen  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  (1702-7),  later  queen  of  Great  Britain 
(1707-14),  daughter  of  James  II  and  Anne  Hyde, 
successor  to  William  III  Reared  as  a  Protestant 
and  married  (1683)  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark 
(d  1708),  she  was  not  close  to  her  Catholic  father 
and  acquiesced  in  the  revolution  (1688),  which  put 
William  III  and  her  sister,  Mary  II,  on  the  throne 
With  them  she  was  soon  on  bad  terms  because  of 
pmate  animosities,  partially  caused  by  Anne's 
favorite  This>  woman  was  her  attendant  and  inti- 
mate friend  from  girlhood,  Sarah  Jennings,  who 
had  married  John  Churchill  (later  the  duke  of 
Marlborough)  and  who  was  to  exercise  great  in- 
fluence in  Anne's  private  and  public  life  They 
addressed  each  other  as  Mrs  Freeman  (Anne)  and 
Mrs  Morley  (Sarah)  to  avoid  obligations  of  rank 
Of  Anne's  many  children  the  only  one  to  live  much 
beyond  babyhood — the  duke  of  Gloucester — died 
at  the  age  of  11  in  1700  Since  neither  she  nor 
William  had  surviving  children  and  support  for  her 
exiled  Catholic  half  brother  rose  and  fell  in  Great 
Britain  (see  STUART,  JAMES  EDWARD,  and  JACO- 
BITES), the  question  of  succession  continued  yexed 
after  tho  Act  of  SETTLEMENT  (1701)  and  after 
Anne's  accession  The  last  Stuart  ruler,  she  was 
the  hrst  to  rule  over  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  which  was  created  when  the  Act  of  Union 
joined  Scotland  and  England  in  1707  Her  reign, 
like  that  of  William  III,  was  one  of  transition  to 
parliamentary  government,  Anne  was  for  example, 
the  last  English  monarch  to  exercise  (1707)  the 
royal  veto  Domestic  and  foreign  affairs  alike  were 
dominated  by  the  War  of  the  SPANISH  SUCCESSION 
(1702-13),  called  Queen  Anne's  W  ar  m  its  imperial 
phase  (see  FRFNCH  AND  INDIAN  WARS)  On  the 
Continent  the  duke  of  MAHLBOROUOH  won  glory 
for  English  arms  At  home  the  costs  of  the  fighting 
were  an  issue  lx>twoen  the  conservative  Tories,  who 
were  cool  to  the  war,  and  the  more  democratic 
Whigs,  who  favored  it  Party  lines  were  slowly 
hardening,  but  party  government  and  ministerial 
responsibility  were  not  yet  established,  intrigues 
and  the  favor  of  the  queen  still  made  and  unmade 
cabinets,  though  public  opinion  and  elections  did 
have  increasing  influence.  Thus  it  was  at  least 
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partly  through  the  pressure  of  the  Marl  boroughs 
that  Anne  was  induced  (1705-6),  despite  her  Tory 
sympathies,  to  oust  Tory  ministers  in  favor  of 
Whigs  The  Marlboroughn  forced  the  dismissal  of 
Robert  HABLEY  in  1708.  though  the  scolding  duch- 
ess bad  already  lost  much  of  her  power  to  Anne's 
new  favorite,  the  quiet  Mrs  Masham  (later  Lady 
MABHAM),  kinswoman  and  friend  of  Harle>  When 
the  unpopularity  of  the  war  and  the  furor  over  the 
prosecution  of  SACHE\  KRELL  showed  the  power  of 
the  Tones  (who  won  the  elections  of  1710)  and 
made  the  move  feasible,  Anne  gave  the  power  to 
Harley,  and  the  Marl  bo  roughs  were  dismissed 
Harlev,  as  eail  of  Oxford,  was  political  leader  until 
1714,  when  ho  was  replaced  by  his  Tory  colleague 
and  rival,  Viscount  Bolmgbroke  (see  ST  JOHN, 
HFNRY)  Soon  afterward  the  queen  died  and,  Jaco- 
bite plans  having  failed,  she  was  succeeded  by 
GEORC.E  I  of  the  house  of  HANOVER  Queen  Anne 
was  a  dull,  stubborn,  but  conscientious  woman  de- 
voted to  the  Church  of  England  and  within  it  to 
the  High  Church  party  She  supported  the  act 
(1711)  against  "occasional  conformity"  and  the 
Schism  Act  (1714),  both  dim  ted  against  dissenters 
and  both  repealed  in  1718  She  also  created  a  trust 
fund  called  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  for  poor  clerical 
livings  Her  reign,  significant  m  the  growth  of  em- 
pire and  constitution,  also  saw  developments  in  the 
intellectual  awakening  that  produced  such  thinkers 
as  Bishop  George  Berkeley  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
and  such  scholars  and  writers  as  Richard  Bentley, 
Swift,  Pope,  Addison,  Steele,  and  Defoe  The  Brit- 
ish press  grew  rapidly  as  a  political  instrument  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  and  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  were  at 
the  same  time  popularizing  Palladian  architecture 
and  setting  in  stone  and  brick  the  rich  elegance  that 
was  perhaps  the  most  attractive  aspect  of  life  and 
society  under  Queen  Anne  See  biography  by  M 
R  Hopkinson  (1934),  G  M  Trevelyan.  England 
under  Queen  Anne  (1932),  G  N  Clark,  The  Later 
Stuarts  (1934) ,  B  C  Brown,  ed  ,  Letters  and  Diplo- 
matic Instructions  of  Queen  Aunt  (1935) 

annealing,  process  in  which  glass  and  metallic  sub- 
stances, such  as  steel  and  cei  tain  others  containing 
copper,  tin,  or  zinc,  are  tieated  in  order  to  lendoi 
them  less  brittle  It  consists  m  heating  the  sub- 
stance, often  almost  to  the  temperature  at  which  it 
liquefies,  and  then  cooling  it  very  slowly  under  con- 
trolled conditions  It  is  believed  that  the  heating 
process  permits  the  molecules  of  the  substance  to 
assume  a  more  stable  arrangement  Annealing  is 
distinguished  from  TEMPERING 

Anne  Boleyn,  queen  of  England  see  BOLEYN,  ANNF 

Annecy  (anse'),  city  (pop  24  414),  capital  of  Haute- 
Savoie  dept ,  E  France,  SE  of  Geneva  It  is  beau- 
tifully situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  on  Lake 
Annecy  In  1535  the  bishop  of  GENEVA,  driven  out 
by  the  Reformation,  made  it  his  residence  St 
FitANris  OF  SALES,  who  was  born  here,  was  bishop 
from  1602  to  1622,  his  memon,  still  fills  the  city, 
which  has  many  fine  churches,  monasteries,  and 
seminaries  Annecy  is  now  a  diocese  in  its  own 
right,  that  of  Geneva  having  been  united  with  the 
dioceses  of  Fribourg  and  Lausanne  The  center  of 
the  city,  traversed  b\  narrow  canals,  is  medieval  in 
character  The  castle  of  the  counts  of  Geneva 
(12th-14th  cent  )  dominates  \nnety  from  a  hill 

Anne  de  Beaujeu  (du  bozhu').  c  1460-1522,  regent 
of  France  With  her  husband,  Pierro  de  Beaujeu, 
due  de  Bourbon,  she  acted  as  i  egont  for  her  brothct , 
Charles  VIII,  after  the  death  of  Louis  XI  (1483) 
She  displayed  remarkable  ability  and  preserved  the 
royal  authority  intact  against  the  rebelling  great 
nobles  In  1491  she  and  her  husband  arranged  the 
marriage  of  Charles  VIII  to  ANNE  OF  BRITTANY, 
but  soon  afterward  their  influence  declined 

Annenaky,  Innokenty  Feodorovich  (en&keVtyfi  fy6'- 
duruvich  unyen'ske),  1850-1909.  Russian  symbol- 
ist poet  He  began  his  literary  career  with  a  mod- 
ernized translation  of  Euripides  His  poetry,  Quiet 
Songs  (1904)  and  The  Cvpress  Cheat  (1910),  al- 
though hard  to  comprehend,  has  permanent  appeal 

Anne  of  Austria,  1601-66,  queen  of  France,  daughter 
of  Philip  III  of  Spam  Married  to  Louis  XIII 
(1615),  she  was  neglected  by  her  husband  and 
sought  the  society  of  Mme  de  CHE v  REUSE  She 
injured  her  reputation  by  unwise  frivolities,  espe- 
cially by  her  nutation  with  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, she  was  accused  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  of 
treasonable  con  espondence  with  Spam  but  was 
pardoned  (1637)  In  spite  of  the  express  wish  of  her 
husband,  she  assumed  (1643)  the  regency  for  her 
son  Louis  XIV  She  entrusted  the  govei  nment  to 
MAZARIN,  and  her  administi  ation  was  disturbed  by 
the  wars  of  the  FRONDE  After  Mazann's  death 
(1661),  her  son  excluded  her  from  participation  in 
affairs  of  state.  Anne  of  Austria  is  a  central  figure 
of  Dumas's  Three  Musketeers 

Anne  of  Bohemia,  1366-94,  queen  consort  of  RICH- 
ARD II  of  England,  daughter  of  Emperor  Charles 
IV,  sister  of  Emperor  Wenceslaus  She  was  mar- 
ned to  Richard  early  in  1382,  quickly  gamed  popu- 
larity m  England,  and  influenced  the  king  toward 
clemency  and  moderation  She  introduced  Bohe- 
mian fashions  into  England,  and  it  was  probably 
through  her  entourage  that  the  writings  of  Wychf 
were  introduced  into  Bohemia,  where  they  gamed 
much  prominence  among  the  HUSSITES. 
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Anne  of  Brittany,  1477-1514,  queen  of  France  aa 
consort  of  CHARLKS  VIII  (1491-98)  and  of  Louis 
XII  (1499-1514)  She  was  the  daughter  of  Duke 
FRANCIS  II  of  Brittany,  from  whom  she  inherited 
the  duohv  in  1488  Her  hand  was  eagerly  sought 
by  a  number  of  suitors,  who  had  their  eyes  on  her 
duchy.  On  her  father's  death  a  French  army  under 
Loins  de  la  Tr6moille  invaded  Brittany,  while  Jean 
d'Albret,  Archduke  Maximilian  (later  Emperor 
MAXIMILIAN  I),  Louis  of  Orleans  (later  Louis  XII 
of  France),  and  HKNKY  VII  of  England  sent  small 
forces  to  young  Anne's  assistance  La  Tremoille 
was  \  ictorious,  and  Anne  was  forced  to  promise  not 
to  marry  without  the  consent  of  the  French  crown 
Warfare  was,  however,  resumed  in  1489,  and  Anne 
appealed  to  Maximilian  for  protection  In  1490 
Maximilian  married  Anne  by  proxy  but  failed  to 
assist  her  with  armed  strength  Besieged  at  Rennes, 
Anne  was  forced  by  the  French  to  seek  annulment 
of  her  marriage,  and  in  1491  she  was  married  to 
Charles  VIII  It  was  agreed  that  if  Charles  died 
without  issue  before  Anne,  she  was  to  marry  his 
successor  Accordingly,  in  1499,  she  married  Louis 
XII,  who  had  previously  obtained  a  divorce  from 
his  first  wife  Brittany  remained  theoretically 
separate,  but  the  marriage  (1514)  of  Claude,  Anne  a 
daughter  by  Louts  XII,  to  Fram  is  of  Angouleme 
(later  Francis  I  of  France)  led  to  the  eventual  in- 
corporation (1532)  of  Brittanv  into  France  See 
biography  by  H  J  Sanborri  (1917) 

Anne  of  Clevea  (klevz),  1515-67,  queen  of  England, 
fourth  wife  of  Henry  VIII  She  was  the  sister  of 
William,  duke  of  Cleves,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Protestant  princes  After  the  death  of  Jane 
Seymour,  Heim  was  free  to  marry  again,  and  a 
marriage  with  Anne  for  pohti<  al  purposes  was  con- 
sidered advisable  and  was  especially  forwarded  by 
Thomas  CROMWFLL  The  marriage  was  agreed 
upon  in  1539,  and  though  Henry,  after  seeing  his 
bride,  tried  to  break  the  contract,  they  wei  e  mar- 
ried (Jan  ,  1540)  Henr\  found  Anne  dull  and  un- 
attractive, and  a  turn  in  policv  destroyed  the  po- 
litical utility  of  the  marriage  In  July,  Henry  had 
the  marriage  declared  null  and  void  Anne  gave 
her  consent  and,  by  agreement,  lived  the  rest  of  her 
life  m  England. 

Anne  of  Denmark,  1574-1619,  queen  consort  of 
James  I  of  England,  daughter  of  Frederick  II  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  She  marned  James  in  1589 
and  was  crowned  with  him  at  Windsor  in  1603 
Court  entertainments  and  the  embellishment  of 
buildings  interested  her  more  than  affairs  of  state 
Although  believed  to  be  inclined  toward  Cathol- 
icism, she  died  a  Protestant  Of  her  six  children, 
the  three  who  survived  infant y  were  Henry,  prince 
of  Wales  (d  1612),  Charles  (later  Charles  I),  and 
Elizabeth  (later  electress  palatine  and  queen  of 
Bohemia) 

annexation,  formal  act  by  which  a  state  asserts  its 
sovereignty  over  a  territory  newly  incorporated 
within  its  dominions  Many  varieties  of  territories 
are  subject  to  annexation,  chief  among  them  those 
uninhabited  by  civilized  peoples,  those  inhabited 
by  settlers  of  the  annexing  power,  those  which  al- 
read>  have  the  status  of  protectorates  of  the  an- 
nexing state,  and  those  conquered  by  the  force  of 
anna  The  governing  body  of  the  annexing  power 
must  ratifv  the  act  of  annexation,  and  the  consent 
of  other  interested  powers  must  be  obtained  in 
order  that  the  annexation  be  generally  recognized 
in  international  law  The  full  exercise  of  the  an- 
nexing power's  sovereignty  is  the  final  objective 
test  of  the  validity  of  annexation  Objections  of 
philosophers  such  as  Kant  and  efforts  to  establish 
the  self-determination  of  inhabitants  as  the  only 
grounds  for  the  transfer  of  territory  have  failed  to 
put  an  end  to  annexation  as  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy  In  America,  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States  in  1845  was  instrumental  m 
starting  war  with  Mexico 

Anniston,  city  (pop  25,523),  co  seat  of  Calhoun  co  , 
NE  Ala  ,  ENL  of  Birmingham,  in  a  mining  region 
of  the  Appalachian  foothills  Founded  in  1872  as 
an  iron-manufacturing  "company  town,"  it  was 
opened  for  settlement  in  1883  It  manufactures 
iron,  steel,  textile,  and  ( hemical  products  Near  bv 
are  a  fish  hatchery  and  US  Port  McClellan 

annual,  plant  which  germinates,  blossoms,  and  dies 
within  one  year,  being  perpetuated  fiom  year  to 
year  by  seed  only,  as  distinguished  fiom  the  BIEN- 
NIAL and  the  PERENNIAL  Annuals  of  cool  temper- 
ate regions  usually  germinate  in  the  spring  ana  die 
in  the  fall,  those  of  regions  where  the  growing 
period  is  at  a  different  season  are  adapted  for 
growth  at  that  time  Cultivated  annuals  are  usu- 
ally considered  to  be  of  three  general  types  tender, 
half-hardy,  and  haidy  Tender  and  half-hardy 
annuals  cannot  mature  and  blossom  in  an  ordinary 
growing  season  unless  they  aie  started  early  under 
glass  and  are  set  outdoors  as  young  plants  Hardy 
annuals  are  usually  sowed  where  they  are  expected 
to  bloom  and  often  will  spring  up  voluntarily  year 
after  year  by  reseeding  themselves,  the  blooming 
season  will  be  prolonged,  however,  if  seed  are  not 
allowed  to  form  Some  biennials  and  oven  fast- 
growing  perennials  may  be  treated  as  annuals 
Plants  considered  typical  annuals  include  species  of 
cosmos,  larkspur,  petunia,  and  zinnia.  See  H.  8 


Ortloff,  Annuals  in  the  Garden  (1032) ;  V,  H.  Rie*, 
How  to  Grow  Annual  Flowers  (1936) ,  Growing  An- 
nual Flowering  Plants  (U  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
Farmers' Bui  1171). 

annuity:  see  INSURANCE. 

Annulment  of  marriage:  see  NULLITY  or  MARRUOG. 

Annunciation  of  the  Virgin:  see  MART, 

Annonzio,  Gabriele  D' :  see  D'ANNUNZIO,  GABBIBLB 

Annvffle,  village  (pop.  3,163),  Lebanon  co  ,  8E  Pa , 
near  Harnsburg  It  is  the  seat  of  Lebanon  Valley 
College  (coeducational,  1866) 

•node:  see  ELECTRODE  and  ELECTROLYSIS. 

anodyne,  see  SEDATIVE. 

Anoka  (und'ku),  city  (pop  6,426),  co  seat  of  Anoka 
co  ,  E  Mum  ,  on  the  Mississippi  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Rum  and  NW  of  Minneapolis,  settled  1844, 
laid  out  1853,  me.  1878  Originally  a  trading  post 
and  lumber  town,  it  grew  as  a  farm  trade  center  and 
resort  On  June  18,  1939,  a  tornado  killed  several 
people  and  destroyed  many  buildings  here  A  state 
hospital  for  the  insane  was  established  here  in  1900 

Anopheles*  see  MOSQUITO 

Anquetil  Duperron,  Abraham  Hyacmthe  (abra-arn' 
yaaPt'  akutel'  dup>ro'),  1731-1805,  French  Orien- 
talist While  studying  for  the  priesthood  (which 
he  did  not  enter),  he  became  deeply  interested  in 
Eastern  languages  After  study  (1 755-61)  in  India, 
chiefly  with  the  Parsis,  he  returned  to  Europe  with 
180  manuscripts  and  a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit, 
Avestan,  Pahlavi,  and  Persian  His  throe-volume 
translation  of  the  Zend-Avesta  (1771)  introduced 
Zoroastnan  texts  to  Europe  It  was  bitterly  criti- 
cised by  Sir  William  Jones  and  other  scholars  in 
England  Anquetil  Duperron  also  translated  the 
Upanmhads  into  Latin  and  wrote  works  on  India 

Ansbach  (ans'bakh),  city  (pop  31,745),  capital  of 
Middle  Franconia,  W  Bavana,  on  the  Rezat  river 
It  has  manufactures  of  cars,  motors,  and  chemicals 
The  city  developed  around  an  8th-century  Bene- 
dictine abbey  and  in  1331  became  the  residence  of 
the  Francoman  branch  of  the  Hohenzollern  It 
passed  to  Prussia  m  1791  and  to  Bavaria  in  1806 
The  12th-century  Romanesque  Church  of  8t  Gum- 
bertus  was  rebuilt  in  the  15th  cent  Formerly  the 
name  appeared  as  Anspac  h 

Anschar  or  Anschanus,  Saint   see  ANHOAK,  SAINT 

Anschluss    see  AUSTRIA 

Anselm,  Saint  (an 'sMm),  1034?-U09,  Italian  church- 
man, archbishop  of  Canterbm\  (1093-1109),  Doc- 
tor of  the  Church,  b  Aosta  He  was  a  monk  in 
Franco  at  Avranches  and  at  Bee,  where  he  was  be- 
friended by  LANPRANC,  then  prior  In  1062  Anselm 
succeeded  Lanfranc  In  1078  he  became  abbot 
The  many  possessions  of  the  abbey  in  England 
throw  Anselm  at  once  into  English  public  life  He 
frequently  visited  Lanfranr  at  Canterbury  So 
much  did  William  the  Conqueror  esteem  Anselm 
that  as  he  lay  dying  he  asked  for  him  After  Lan- 
franc's  death  (1089)  WH  i  IAM  II  of  England  de- 
layed appointing  a  sue  c  essor,  until  in  1093,  in  fear 
of  death,  he  made  Aneclm  archbishop  Anselm 
literally  had  to  he  fore  ed  to  ac  <  ept  the  crozier,  but 
after  his  installation  ho  showed  the  firmness  of  pur- 
pose necessary  if  the  Church  was  to  retain  mde- 
pendenc  e  of  the  king  Anselm  soon  asked  permit 
sion  to  go  to  Rome  to  receive  the  pallium  from 
URBAN  II,  but  William  hesitated  to  recognize 
Urban  as  pope  The  king  finally  sent  a  mission  to 
get  the  pallium,  but  Anselm  would  accept  it  from 
no  one  but  a  papal  legate  In  1097  Anselm  went  to 
Rome,  and  the  king  seized  the  diocesan  property 
on  specious  charges  against  Anselm,  the  arch- 
bishop stayed  abroad  with  the  pope  until  the  king's 
death  in  1100  At  the  Council  of  Ban  (1098)  as 
apologist  for  the  West,  he  defended  the  use  of 
ftlwque  m  the  CREED  Anselm's  relations  with 
HENRY  I  were  a  struggle  over  IN\  ESTITURE  Henry 
wanted  to  reinvest  the  archbishop,  and  he  did  in- 
vest several  bishops,  but  Anselm  would  not  be  rein- 
vested and  had  nothing  to  do  with  Henry's  bish- 
ops Finally  in  1107,  after  Anselm  had  gone  m 
vain  to  Rome  for  relief,  Henry  gave  up  the  struggle 
and  agreed  not  to  ask  to  invest  bishops,  Anselm 
agreeing  to  do  homage  for  his  temporalities  An- 
selm had  been  of  service  to  the  king,  even  in  the 
course  of  the  quarrel,  by  arranging  Henry's  mar- 
riage with  Matilda  of  Scotland  and  by  helping  to 
prevent  Robert  of  Normandj  from  invading  Eng- 
land. St  Anselm  was  an  early  Western  proponent 
of  the  philosophical  theory  that  what  is  known  by 
faith  is  amenable  to  natural  reason ,  this  is  the  bear- 
ing of  his  first  famous  work,  Monolttgium  A  no- 
table phrase  sums  up  the  idea,  fides  guaerens  \ntd- 
lettum  [faith  seeking  to  be  understood]  In  Cur 
Dem  Homot,  a  work  on  the  Incarnation,  St  An- 
selm proposed  an  explanation  of  the  ATONEMENT 
that  has  been  largely  accepted  in  theology  Ho 
also  proposed  a  famous  ontological  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God — that  our  ability  to  conceive  of 
an  Infinite  Being  necessarily  entails  the  existence 
of  that  Being  He  was  in  controversy  with  Ro«ce- 
Jin.  St  Anselm's  meditations,  prayers,  and  hymns 
are  famed  for  their  devout  eloquence.  He  was  a 
man  of  holy  life  and  was  much  loved  by  those 
about  him  Feast  April  21  The  primary  source 
for  his  life  is  the  writing  of  his  companion,  Eadmer. 
See  biographies  by  R  W.  Church  (1905)  and  Joseph 
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ir,  Saint  (aiw'gar),  801-65,  Prankish  mission- 

ary  to  Scandinavia,  called  the  Apostle  of  the  North 
He  WM  the  first  archbishop  of  Hamburg  (from  831) 
Other  forms  of  the  name  are  Anskar,  Anschar,  and 
Anschanus  Feast  Peb  8.  See  C  H  Robinson, 
AMkar,  the  Apostle  of  the  North  (1021) 

Anshan  (an'shan*),  city  (pop  219,715),  central 
Liaomng  prov.,  China,  on  a  branch  of  the  South 
Manchunan  railroad.  The  Anahan  Bteel  mill,  one 
of  the  largest  in  China,  processes  the  iron  from 
nearby  deposits 

Anskar*  Saint,  see  ANSOAR,  SAINT 

Aniley,  Clarke  Fisher,  1809-1939,  American  teacher 
and  editor,  b  Swedona,  near  Spungheld,  111 ,  grad 
Univ  of  Nebraska,  1890,  and  studied  for  two  years 
at  the  universities  of  Leipzig,  Heidelberg,  and  Paris 
After  teaching  English  at  Nebraska,  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  the  State  Univ  of  Iowa  (1899- 
1917)  and  dean  of  its  College  of  Fine  Arts  (1911-15) 
Having  tinned  to  editing,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  one-volume,  entirely  new  general  encyclopedia, 
compact  enough  and  simply  enough  written  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  "young  Abraham  Lincoln  " 
This  work  was  started  in  192S  at*  The  Columbia 
Encyclopedia  with  Ansley  as  its  editor  in  chief  He 
lived  to  see  the  first  edition  published  (1035) 

Anson,  Adrian  Constanune,  1852-1022,  American 
baseball  player-manager,  known  usually  as  "Cap" 
or  "Pop  Anson,  b  Marshalltown,  Iowa  fcor 
most  of  his  curoer  he  played  with  the  Chicago  c  lub 
of  the  National  League  and  was  four  times  league 
batting  champion  As  manager  (1879-97),  he  lead 
the  team  to  five  pennants  In  1939  he  was  ele<  ted 
to  the  National  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  baseball's  greatest  player-managers 
of  the  19th  cent 

Anson,  George  Anson,  Baron,  1697-1762,  British 
admiral  His  famous  voyage  around  the  world  was 
undertaken  to  attac  k  the  Spanish  possessions  m 
South  America  Shipwreck  at  Cape  Horn  and 
scurvy  reduced  his  six-ship  squadron  to  one  ship 
and  a  crew,  with  which  the  indomitable  command- 
er captured  a  prize  vessel  on  the  Pacific  and  fin- 
ished hia  voyage  As  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  ho 
reorganized  naval  adnunibtiation  and  established 
in  1855  the  corps  of  marines  See  A  Voyag<  round 
the  World  (romp  bj  Anson's  chaplain,  Richard 
Walter,  1748,  ecf  by  G  S  L  Clowes,  1928),  biog- 
raphies by  bir  John  Barrow  (1839)  and  M  V 
Anson  (1912) 

Anson,  Sir  William  Reynell,  1843-1914,  English 
jurist  He  was  a  founder  of  the  sc  hool  of  law  at  Ox- 
ford Univ  From  1899  to  his  death  he  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment as  a  member  for  Oxford  His  Pnnciplts  of  the 
English  Law  of  Contract  (1879)  and  Tht  Law  and 
Custom  of  the  Constitution  (1886-92)  are  frequently 
consulted  standard  works  See  memoir  ed  b> 
H  H  HetiHon  (1920) 

Anson.  1  Town  (pop  2,130),  central  Maine,  on  the 
Kennebec  and  W  of  Skowhegan,  im  1798  Lum- 
ber pi  oduc  ts  are  made  here  2  City  (pop  2,338) ,  c  o 
seat  of  Jones  co  ,  W  central  Texas,  NW  of  Abilene, 
settled  c  1880,  me  1904  Its  past  as  a  cow  town 
is  commemorated  each  year  in  the  Cowbovs' 
Christmas  Ball,  but  Anson  is  today  primarily  a, 
shipping  point  for  cotton  and  other  crops,  with 
cotton  gins,  a  mattress  factory  and  other  small 
industries 

Ansonia,  city  (pop  19,210),  SW  Conn  ,  on  the 
Naugatuck  and  NW  of  New  Haven,  settled  1651 
from  Derby,  me  1893,  coextensive  with  Ansoma 
town,  UK  1889  Copper  and  brass  and  other  metals 
are  produced 

Ansted,  town  (pop  1,422),  S  W  Va  ,  SR  of  Charles- 
ton, settled  1790  It  is  the  trade  center  for  a  mining 
region  Hawks  Nest  State  Pai  k  is  near 

Anstey,  F.,  pseud  of  Thomas  Anstey  Guthrie,  1856- 
1934,  English  novelist  and  playwright  A  bui  nster, 
he  turned  to  wilting  humoious  fiction  He  con- 
tributed to  Punch  and  pioduced  many  popular 
books,  which  include  Vice  Versa  (1882),  a  light- 
hearted  satire  of  English  public-school  life,  Voces 
Popiili  (1890),  a  senes  of  humorous  dialogues,  and 
the  play  The  Man  from  Bhmkley'f  (1893)  See  his 
memoirs,  A  Long  Retrospect  (1936) 

ant,  cosmopolitan  social  insect  of  the  older  Hymen- 
optera,  to  which  the  beo  and  the  wasp  also  belong 
The  body  is  divided  distinctly  into  thieo  legions, 
with  a  narrow  constriction  between  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  Ants  aie  usually  black  01  various  shades 
of  brown,  red,  and  yellow  The  majority  nest  undei- 
ground,  in  galleries  or  chambeis,  often  beneath 
stones,  others  nest  in  wood,  in  decaying  tree  trunks, 
or  in  plants,  and  some  make  papei  nests  m  trees 
Mounds  of  earth  excavated  from  the  nest  are  often 
piled  up  at  the  entrance  Colonies  range  from  a 
few  dosen  individuals  to  hundreds  of  thousands. 
They  usually  consist  of  one  or  more  queens,  egg- 
laying  females  which  are  usually  winged,  female, 
usually  sterile,  wingless  workers,  and  feitue  males, 
usually  winged  Worker  ants  are  the  ones  generally 
seen.  Males  and  fertile  females  swarm  in  a  nuptial 
flight;  the  time  of  the  year  depends  upon  the  spe- 
cies Soon  after  mating,  the  males  die  The  female 
or  queen  then  returns  to  the  earth,  sheds  her  wings, 
and  finds  or  makes  a  burrow  in  which  she  seals 
herself.  There  she  lays  a  few  eggs  and  foods  and 
cares  for  the  first  brood  of  young.  They  hatch  as 
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workers,  which  enlarge  the  nest  and  care  for  the 
queen  and  the  following  generations  The  queen 
is  then  able  to  lay  fertilized  eggs  for  the  r«st  of 
her  life,  which  may  be  as  many  as  15  years  Workers 
usually  live  from  about  4  to  7  years  In  some  spe- 
cies the  queen  cannot  establish  the  colony  herself 
and  is  adopted  by  workers  of  her  own  or  another 
species  Adult  ants  live  chiefly  or  entirely  on  liquids 
obtained  from  plants  or  animals  or  both  Certain 
ants  obtain  sweet  secretions  from  ants  called  re- 
pletes  and  from  the  APHID  and  other  small  in- 
sects which  they  feed  and  protect  Parasites  arc 
often  found  in  ant  colonies  Ants  sometimes  make 
slaves  of  other  species  Among  the  ant  pests  which 
invade  dwellings  are  Pharaon's  ant,  a  tiny  yel- 
lowish species,  now  widely  distributed  in  the  New 
World,  the  odorous  house  ant,  the  Argentine 
ant,  found  chiefly  m  the  S  United  States  and 
California,  the  little  black  ant,  and  the  black  oar- 

C;er  ant,  which  bites  humans  and  damages  tun- 
of  buildings  and  telephone  poles  The  black 
pavement  ant  gnaws  at  roots  and  steals  seeds  The 
mound-building  ant  makes  large  anthills  The 
agricultural  ants,  some  of  which  are  called  leaf 
cutters,  parasol  ants,  fungus  growers,  and  harvester 
ants,  are  widely  distributed  pests  numerous  in  the 
warmer  regions  The  Texas  leaf-cutting  ant  is  a 
serious  crop  pest  Like  others  of  the  genus  AUa, 
the  workers  macerate  leaves  on  which  they  grow 
fungi  for  food  In  tropical  America  and  Africa  long 
columns  of  the  carnivorous  army  or  driver  ants 
travel  like  armies  and  often  overrun  dwellings  The 
TCRMITK  la  miscalled  white  ant  See  House,  Ants 
(U  S  Dept  of  Agriculture,  Leaflet  147) ,  Red  Har- 
vester Ant  and  Its  Control  (U  S  Dept  of  Agri- 
culture, Farmers'  Bui.  1668) ,  W  M  Wheeler,  Ants 
(1910),  J  S  Huxley,  Ants  (1930),  C  P  Raskins, 
Of  Ants  and  Men  (1939) 

Antaeus  (ante' us),  in  Greek  mythology,  giant,  son 
of  Poseidon  He  became  stronger  whenever  he 
touched  the  earth,  his  mother,  GAEA  He  killed 
everyone  with  whom  he  wrestled  until  Hercules 
oven  ame  him  by  lifting  him  m  the  air 

Antakya,  Turkey  see  ANTIOCH 

Antalcidas  (antal'sidus),  d  after  371  B  C  ,  Spartan 
diplomat  The  agent  of  Sparta  m  Persia,  he  man- 
aged to  undermine  Athenian  mfluem  e  there  and 
persuaded  Artaxerxes  II  to  agree  to  the  so-called 
Peace  of  Antalcidas  or  King's  Peace  (38b  BC), 
but  the  terms  were  those  of  the  Persian  king  Cy- 
prus and  tho  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  were  re- 
turned to  Persia,  Athens  was  allowed  to  retain 
Irnbros,  Lembros,  and  Sryros,'  other  Greek  com- 
munities were  to  be  independent,  their  alliances 
were  outlawed  The  treaty  was  mui  h  c  riticized  as 
ignominious  for  Gree<  e  Sparta  used  the  terms  to 
justifv  arrogant  action  against  other  <  ity-states 
arid  thub  brought  on  tho  Spartan  defeat  at  LEUC- 
TKA  m  371  BC 

Antalya  (antalyO ,  city  (pop  25,037),  SW  Turkey 
A  Mediterranean  seaport  and  a  ailk  production 
center,  it  was  known  in  am  tent  times  as  Attaleia 
or  Attalia,  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  Sataha  or  Sata- 
lieh,  and  more  recently  as  Adalia  It  IB  mentioned 
in  Acts  14  25  as  the  port  whence  Paul  and  Barnabas 
sailed  to  Antioch.  Situated  on  a  tall  cliff,  Antal>a 
is  a  picturesque  town,  its  ancient  wall,  built  in  dif- 
ferent epoc  UK,  remains  virtually  mta<  t  Near  by 
there  are  c  hrorne  and  manganese  deposits 

Antar  (nntar').  fl  600,  Arabian  wainor  and  poet, 
c  elobrated  m  his  own  day  as  a  hero,  for  he  rose  from 
slave  birth  to  be  a  tribal  chief  His  poetry  is  repre- 
sented by  one  poem  in  the  MVAJ  J.A«AT  He  is  the 
hero  of  the  popular  Arabic  Antar,  a  romance  which 
has  developed  over  centunes  He  has  become  in  it 
the  ideal  of  a  Bedouin  chief,  rich,  generous,  brave, 
and  kind. 

Antarctica  (anfark'tlku),  continent,  area  between 
5,000,000  and  6,000,000  bq  mi  ,  surrounding  the 
South  Pole  The  waters  about  the  c ontment  arc 
sometimes  called  the  Antarctic  Ocean  but  actually 
are  only  the  southernmost  parts  of  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  and  Indian  oceans  The  seas,  whipped  b\ 
cold,  violent  winds  and  clogged  with  drifting  ice, 
ice  packs,  and  mountainous  icebergs,  also  show  ex- 
treme and  rapid  variability  that  makes  them  dou- 
bly dangerous  to  navigation  The  continent  was 
therefore  completely  unknown  until  modern  tunes 
and  is  still  imperfect^  known  Its  roughly  circu- 
lar outline  is  broken  by  two  deeply  indenting  seat*, 
Ross  Sea  on  the  Pacific  side  and  Weddell  Sea  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  and  by  a  long  narrow  land  projec- 
tion, the  Palmer  Peninsula,  which  stretches  toward 
South  America,  some  COO  mi  awaj  The  other 
southernmost  lands,  Africa  and  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  are  much  farther  away,  and  the  great 
southern  continent  is  isolated  by  distance  as  well 
an  difficulty  of  access  The  coasts  are  protected 
from  intruders  by  belts  of  pack  ice,  sometimes  hun- 
dreds of  miles  wide,  and  by  hanging  ice  shelves, 
which  end  in  sheer  ice  cliffs  50  to  200  ft.  high 
These  ice  barriers  and  the  glaciers  that  come  from 
the  mountains  and  thrust  tongues  of  ice  into  the 
sea  "calve,"  making  enormous  icebergs  (many  30 
mi  or  more  long)  Beneath  the  ice  shelves  there 
are  some  small  islands,  but  Antarctica  has  only  a 
few  large  islands,  and  those  are  near  the  Palmer 
Peninsula.  Off  the  Up  of  the  peninsula  are  the 
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South  Shetlands  The  South  Orkneys  in  the  At- 
lantic and  Macquane  in  the  Pacific  are  farther 
away  The  Falklands,  which  show  antarctic  con- 
ditions, ho  closer  to  South  America.  The  term 
"Antarctic  Archipelago"  was  originally  a  misnomer 
given  to  tho  Palmer  Peninsula  (and  the  adjacent 
land)  under  the  impression  that  it  was  an  island , 
part  of  the  string  of  islands  off  the  peninsula  is  still 
sometimes  called  the  Antarctic  Archipelago  but  la 
now  more  usually  called  tho  Palmer  Archipelago 
Antarctica  itself  is  upheaved  in  giant  mountain 
ranges,  some  with  peaks  rising  over  16,000  ft  high 
The  centra]  area  is  a  high  plateau  hidden  under  a 
perpetual  ice  cap  Almost  all  of  the  continent 
(with  an  estimated  average  altitude  of  6,000  ft  , 
almost  twice  that  of  any  other  continent)  is,  in- 
deed, covered  by  a  vast  »e  sheet  It  has  uuassail- 
ably  the  severest  climate  on  earth,  with  winter 
temperatures  dropping  to  -70°F  and  even  — 80°F. 
and  in  the  brief,  unthawing  antarctic  summers  tem- 
peratures remain  an  average  of  15°F  lower  than 
those  of  the  ARCTIC  REGIONS  In  broad  general 
plan  the  two  ends  of  the  earth  are  in  trul>  antip- 
odal contrast — m  the  north  a  circumpolar  land- 
locked sea,  in  the  south  a  c  ircumpolar  ocean-sur- 
rounded land  mass  Fi  om  this  difference  comes  the 
muc  h  more  intense  cold  in  the  south  and  the  graver 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  exploration  Although 
there  was  for  centuries  u  tradition  that  another 
land  lay  south  of  the  known  world,  attempts  to 
find  it  were  defeated  by  the  ice  Navigators — 
notablj  ('apt  James  Cook  m  1774 — made  then 
way  into  antarctic  waters,  arid  the  British  mariner 
William  Smith  discovered  the  South  Shetlands  m 
Feb  ,  1819,  and  confirmed  his  di*cover>  the  follow 
ing  autumn  The  discovery  of  Antarctica  itseli 
came  as  a  by-product  of  the  search  by  whalers  foi 
new  whaling  grounds,  although  the  question  as  to 
who  made  it  is  still  m  some  dispute  An  American, 
Capt  Nathaniel  PALMRR,  m  Nov  ,  1820,  sighted 
an  unknown  c  oast  He  told  the  Russian  voyager, 
Admiral  Bellingshausen,  who,  speaking  of  it  to  oth 
ers,  called  it  Paalmer's  Land  \n  Englishman, 
('apt  Edward  Bransfield,  sailed  between  the  South 
Shetlands  and  the  continent  m  Jan  ,  1821,  auc] 
probably  saw  1  he  <  ontment  In  1830  another  Eng 
lishrnan,  John  BISCOF,  sighted  high  mountains, 
two  >  ears  later  he  landed  on  an  island  and,  think 
ing  it  part  of  the  mainland,  called  it  and  the 
near-by  peninsula  Graham  Land  Hence  the  dou 
ble  name  for  the  peninsula  which  Americans  caL 
Palmer  Peninsula  and  the  British  call  Graham 
Land  The  British  aluo  question  Palmer's  log  and 
consider  either  Bransfield  or  Bis«?oe  the  discoverer 
The  voyages  of  James  WeddelJ,  John  Balleny,  Du 
mont  d'Urville,  Charles  WILKBS,  and  James  C 
Ross  followed  m  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cent 
That  of  ROMS  was  important  m  opening  the  Ko& 
Sea  approai  h  I-  or  nearly  a  half  t  entury  then  in 
terost  m  polar  exploration  concentrated  on  the 
arctic  region  A  renewed  turn  to  the  south  was 
marked  b\y  the  explorations  of  the  Belgian,  Adrieu 
do  Gerlache,  in  1897-99,  his  expedition  was  the 
first  to  winter  in  the  area  of  Antarctica  As  the 
20th  cent  began,  scientific  interest  quickened  and 
led  to  a  nunvber  of  well-equipped  expeditions,  no 
tahly  thowe  of  C'  E  BOHCHUHEVINK,  William 
BHUCE,  Erik  A  cm  DRYGALSKI,  Otto  Nordenskjold, 
Robert  F  SCOTT,  Jean  B  CHAHC  OT,  and  Sir  Doug- 
las MAW  SON,  all  these  wintered  in  the  Antarctic 
Extensive  scientific  surveys  were  made  Several 
expeditions  were  fired  by  the  desire  to  reach  the 
South  Pole,  E  II  SHACKLKTON  failed  (1908-9),  but 
Roald  AMUNDSKN  succeeded  (Dec  14,  1911),  tc- 
be  followed  almost  immediately  (Jan  18,  1912)  by 
Robert  F  Scott  Considerable  knowledge  of  tht 
interior  of  Antarctica  was  gained,  but  the  First 
World  Wai  interrupted  the  search  When  interest 
was  resumed,  the  airplane  provided  a  new  method 
of  exploration,  with  George  Hubert  WILKINS  and 
Richard  E  BYRD  aa  the  pioneers  The  jears  just 
before  and  after  19.37  were  highl)  productive,  with 
the  British  expedition  (1934-37)  under  John  R> 
mill,  the  Norwegian  expedition  (1936-37)  of  Lart 
Christeiisen,  the  fourth  antarctic  journey  (1938- 
39)  of  Lincoln  ELLSWORTH,  and  the  vo>age  (1937- 
39)  of  the  British  Dutcoveiy  II,  on  the  fifth  of  her 
two-year  commissions  to  investigate  the  distribu- 
tion and  the  feeding  grounds  of  whales  In  1939- 
41  the  US  Antarctic  Service,  with  Richard  E 
Byrd  in  command,  pursued  research  from  two  baset 
2,000  mi  apart,  one  (see  LITTLS.  AMEJUCV)  on  the 
Bay  of  While*  (an  mlet  of  Ross  Sea),  the  other  on 
Palmer  Peninsula  A  Britibh  expedition  under 
J.  W  S  Moor  in  1944  evolved  plans  for  s>stematjc 
study  of  the  peninsula  and  the  mainland  coast,  in- 


cluding the  establishment  of  meteorological  sta 
In  the  j  ears  1946-48  knowledge  of  Antarc- 
tica was  tremendously  me  reused  by  three  U  S  ex- 


tions 


Kdit  ions  The  US  navy's  "Operation Highjump." 
1  by  Byrd,  w as  much  the  largest,  most  completely 
organised,  and  most  thoroughly  mechanized  ex- 
pedition e%er  sent  to  Antarctica  It  involved  12 
navy  vessels,  airplanes,  a  submarine,  and  many 
scientists  and  experts,  as  well  as  some  4,000  navy 
officers  and  men  Achievement*  were  commensu- 
rate with  its  size  Topographical  knowledge  was 
greatly  broadened  by  explorator>  flights,  recorded 
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by  moving  pictures  Unfrozen  areas  were  found, 
especially  a  warm-lake  region  in  the  quadrant  to- 
ward \ustraha,  a  bay  or  inland  sea  some  20,000 
sq  mi  in  area  was  discovered,  many  new  loftv 
peaks  were  noted,  and  islands  under  the  Ross  ice 
shelf  were  indicated  bv  the  magnetometer  Photo- 
mapping  clarified  old  knowledge  and  added  new 
Photographs,  specimens,  and  data  were  brought 
back  to  the  United  States  for  anah  sis  A  smaller 
naval  expedition  in  1947-48  supplemented  the 
work  by  furthei  photomapping,  by  more  investi- 
gation of  the  warm-lake  region,  and  bv  obtaining 
tons  of  mineral  specimens  The  expedition  (1946- 
48)  led  by  Finn  Ronne  centered  at  the  base  of  the 
Palmer  Peninsula  and  cooperated  with  the  British 
Falkland  Islands  Dependem  ics  Surv  e\  Many  dis- 
coveries, were  made,  including  a  mountain  range 
running  SE  from  the  Palmer  Peninsula  to  the  high, 
snow-covered  central  plateau,  which  was  shown  to 
be  a  continuation  of  the  Andes  It  was  demon- 
strated that  the  theorj  that  a  strait  between  Hosts 
Sea  and  Wcddell  .Sea  cuts  Antarctica  is  almost  cer- 
tainly false  In  1917  Australia  sent  an  official  ex- 
pedition into  the  antarctic  regions,  Chile  and  Ar- 
gentina, the  USSR,  Norway  (cooperating  with 
Britain  and  Sweden),  and  Japan  all  showed  inter- 
est in  Antare  tic  a  m  the  years  after  the  Second 
World  War  The  wide  range  of  national  interest 
reflects  a  similar! \  wide  range  of  conflicting  claims 
to  antarctic  territory  The  latent  strife  of  oppos- 
ing national  interests  was  demonstrated  b\  the 
tension  caused  m  1939  when  German  aviators 
dropped  flags  At  various  points  on  the  coast  The 
various  c  Janns  on  \ntan  tica  cut  the  continent  and 
its  surrounding  waters  like  pieces  of  a  pie  that  has 
as  its  circumference  the  circle  of  lat  60°  S  Begin- 
ning at  long  20°  \\  and  reading  clockwise,  the 
claims  are  Nor\\a\,  long  20°  W-45°  K  (Queen 
Maud  Land),  Australia,  long  45°  Iv-100°  E  (Aus- 
tralian Antarctic  Territory),  except  for  the  Adelie 
Toast  (French)  between  long  130°  K  and  142°  E, 
New  Zealand,  long  160°  E-1W  W  (Ross  Depend- 
ency), officially  unclaimed  but  explored  bv  US 
expeditions,  long  150°  W-90°  W,  and  the  area  of 
overlapping  claim-,  (Chile,  long  90°  W-53°  W, 
Argentina,  long  74°  W-25°  W,  and  Great  Britain, 
long  80°  W  50°  W  south  of  lat  58°  S  and  long 
60°  W-20°  W  south  of  lat  50°  S)  The  USSR,  while 
making  no  spe»  ifu  c  laims,  insists  upon  Russian 
rights  by  reason  of  Bellingshausen's  work  The 
United  States  recognizes  no  claims  in  Antarctica 
and  makes  no  oflu  ml  c  hums,  although  U  S  ex- 
plorers hn\e  diopped  flags  on  areas  they  have  ex- 
plored One  of  the  usual  requisites  for  establishing 
claims  to  a  terntor\  —that  of  settlement— has  thus 
far  proved  impossible  The  antarctic  regions  are 
definitely  not  friendly  to  man  Though  the  Ant- 
arctic Cm  le  is  drawn  the  same  distance  (23°  30'  of 
latitude)  from  the  South  Pole  that  the  An  tic  Cm  le 
is  from  the  North  Pole,  the  area  of  antarc  tic  weather 
conditions  is  much  greater  than  that  of  arc  tn 
woathei  conditions  The  cold  is  intensified  by  the 
incredibly  strong  winds  that  blow  mainly  outwaid 
from  the  central  plateau  of  Antarctica  and  drive 
the  melting  shore  ice  and  the  great  icebeigs  to  &ea 
and  extend  the  area  of  c  old  to  lat  50?  S  While  the 
arctic  regions  have  a  rapid  and  varied  summer 
vegetation  some  year-round  and  abundant  sum- 
mer animal  life,  and  human  inhabitants,  the  ant- 
arc  tu  regions  have  only  mosses,  lichens,  and  algae 
as  vegetation,  no  yeai -round  land  animal  life  ex- 
cept a  wingless  msec  t  about  M  in  long  and  mu  ro- 
se opic  organisms,  and  no  human  inhabitants  WThat 
other  animal  life  there  is  relies  on  the  sea  and  is 
found  onl>  in  the  sea  and  directly  on  the  coast 
There  are,  however,  a  surprising  number  of  buds 
the  emperor  penguin  is  the  only  year-round  resi- 
dent, but  \delie  penguins  and  smaller  buds  are 
summer  visitors  In  that  season  whales  and  seals 
also  arrive  Mnnv  scientihts  sa>,  however,  that 
Antarctica  may  have  been  tropical  or  temperate 
millions  of  yeais  ago  and  may  again  be  habitable 
millions  of  years  from  now  C  "lassie  nanative*  of 
antarctic-  exploration  include  Robert  1-  Stott,  The 
Voyage  of  the  "Discovery"  (1905-7)  and  Scott' it  Laxt 
Expedition  (1913),  E  H  Shackletori,  The  Heaitof 
the  Antarctic  (1909),  Roald  Amundsen,  The  Koutk 
Pole  (Eng  tr  ,  1913) ,  Sir  Douglas  Maroon,  The 
Home  of  the  Blizzard  (1915),  Richard  K  B>rd. 
Little  America  (1930)  and  Diacorery  (1935),  and 
Finn  Ronne,  Antarctic  Conquest  (1949)  Foi  more 
general  studies,  see  Otto  Nordenskjold  and  Lud- 
wig  Meckmg,  The  Geography  of  the  Polar  Regions 
(Eng  tr  ,  1928),  J  Gordon  Hayes,  Antarctica 
(1928)  and  Conquest  of  the  South  (1932),  Andrew 
Croft,  Polar  Exploration  (rev  ed  ,  1947),  US 
Board  on  Geographical  Names,  The  Geographical 
Names  of  Antarctica  (1947) 

An  tares  (antar'ez)  [Or  , -similar  to  Mars,  le  m 
coloi  ],  bright  star  in  the  constellation  Scorpms  It 
is  a  giant  red  star  about  360  light  j  ears  from  the 
earth  Measured  by  the  Michelson  interferometer, 
its  diameter  is  c  420,000,000  mi 
anteater,  name  applied  to  various  animals  which 
feed  on  ants,  termites,  and  other  mse<  ts,  but  more 
properly  restric  ted  to  a  complete!}  toothless  group 
of  the  order  I1  dentata  There  are  three  genera,  all 
found  m  tropical  Central  and  South  Ameru  a  The 
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great  anteater  or  ant  bear  (Myrmecophaga)  has  an 
elongated,  almost  cylindrical  head  and  snout,  a 
sticky  tongue  about  12  in  long,  a  coarse-haired 
body  about  4  ft  long,  and  a  long,  broad  tail  The 
large,  sharp  claws  on  the  forefoot  are  weapons  of 
defense  and  are  useful  for  opening  the  hard  earth 
mounds  of  termites  The  collared  or  lesser  anteater 
(Tamandua) ,  less  than  half  tho  size  of  the  great  ant- 
eater,  is  a  short-haired  yellowish  and  black  arboreal 
creature  The  two-toed  anteater  (Cyclopes)  is  about 
the  size  of  a  squirrel  and  has  a  tail  and  silky  yellow 
fur  t  or  the  scalv  anteater,  see  PANC.OLIN 
antelope,  name  applied  to  a  laige  group  of  hoofed 
ruminant  mammals  of  the  ordor  Artiodactyla  They 
are  usually  included  in  the  family  Bovidae  but  are 
in  some  classifications  considered  a  separate  family, 
Antilopidae  The  true  antelopes  are  confined  to 
Africa  and  Asia  Their  unbranched  horns,  unlike 
tho  antleis  of  the  deer,  are  not  shed  and  consist  of  a 
hollow  chitmous  shell  with  a  bony  core  Africa  is 
the  home  of  most  antelopes,  including  the  bush- 
buck,  waterbuck,  lechwe,  matshbuck,  impala  or 
palla,  kudu,  nyala,  springbuck,  bongo,  dik-dik, 
klipsprmger,  KI  \ND,  and  GNU  Tho  G \ZELLE  is 
found  in  Africa  and  Asia  Native  to  India  are  the 
nilgai  or  blue  bull,  tho  four-horned  antelope,  and  the 
black  buck,  the  saiga  hvos  on  tho  steppes  of  S 
Russia  and  in  central  and  W  Asia,  and  tho  chuu  m 
Tibet  The  hunting  of  antelopes  for  their  flesh, 
hide,  and  horns  has  greatl>  reduc  od  their  numbers, 
some  to  the  verge  of  extinction  Many  are  pro- 
tected m  Kruger  National  Park,  Transvaal,  and  m 
other  leserves  See  also  PRONCJHORN  and  Rex  KY 
MOUNTAIN  OOAT 

antenna  (anttn'u)  01  aerial  (ai'eul),  m  radio,  a  sys- 
tem of  wires  01  metal  bars  to  pioject  01  intercept 
n\nio  WAV  BH  Antennas  have  a  frequent  y  charac  - 
tei  istic  based  on  the  relation  between  their  phy  sic  al 
dimensions  and  the  wave  length  of  the  signal,  i  e  ,  a 
wire  of  given  length  is  inherently  tuned  to  a  radio 
wavo  of  the  same  length  and  of  simple  fractions  of 
this  length  All  antenna  arrays  that  are  not  straight 
vertical  conductors  display  another  fundamental 
property .  direc  tivity  This  quality  makes  possible 
a  more  efficient  use  of  power  in  transmitting, 
through  the  concentration  of  signal  into  desired 
areas  In  receivers  it  is  helpful  in  selecting  one  of 
several  signals  having  the  same  frequency  but  ar- 
riving from  different  directions  Vacuum-tube  and 
receiving-circuit  development  and  the  introduction 
of  the  loop  antenna  made  possible  satisfactory  10- 
ception  w  ithout  any  external  antenna  m  many  me  a- 
tions  For  operation  at  high  frequene  ics,  however, 
as  m  television,  frequency  modulation,  and  radar, 
antennas  designed  to  meet  specific  circuit  require- 
ments are  necessary 

Antenor  (-to'nui),  in  Gieok  legend,  wise  Trojan 
counselor,  fathei  of  Agenor 

Antenor,  fl  la-<t  half  of  bth  c  ent  B  C  ,  Gi  eek  sculptor, 
who  exec  uted  the  bionze  statues  of  Harmoclius  and 
Anstogiton  In  480  BC  Xerxes  earned  these 
statues  awav  from  Athens  but  they  wcie  di&cov- 
ered  later  at  Susa  bv  \lexandei  and  sent  bac  k  A 
marble  figure  of  a  woman,  by  this  artist,  was  found 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Ac  ropohs  at  \thens 
Antequera  (antaka'ra),  city  (pop  23,218),  Malaga 
prov  ,  S  Spam,  in  Andalusia,  m  a  fertile  region  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  los  Tore  ales  It  has  im- 
portant textile  manufactures  Tho  Cueva  do 
Menga,  a  large  prehistoric  burial  chamber,  was  dis- 
covered near  by  in  1842 

Antequera  y  Castro,  Jos 6  de  (hosa'  da  unt&ka'ra  e 
kk'stm),  1690-1731,  leader  of  a  revolt  m  Paraguay 
\  Peruvian  lawyer  and  prosecutor  of  the  andiencia 
of  (  hare  as,  he  was  sent  to  Asunci6n  to  probe 
charges  against  the  governor  of  Paraguay,  Diego 
de  los  Rejes  Antequera  sided  with  the  opposi- 
tion, became  governor  himself,  and  made  the  cele- 
brated pronoune  emont  that  "the  authority  of  the 
people  is  superior  to  that  of  the  king  "  He  lead  the 
uprising  of  the  COMUNJROS  m  a  war  against  the 
authority  of  tho  viceroy  and  was  finally  captured 
and  beheaded  in  1731  This  first  struggle  for  free- 
dom was  tho  forerunner  of  the  Spanish  Ameiuan 
revolts  against  Spain 

Anteros  (an'tureSs)  (Gr  ."-opposed  to  love],  in  Gieek 
legend,  son  of  APHRODITV  and  Ares  He  was  sev- 
erally represented  as  opposed  to  his  brother  EROS, 
as  the  ge>d  of  passion,  or  as  the  avenger  of  unhappy 
love,  though  he  is  relatively  obscure 
anthem  [ultimately  fiom  ANTIPHON],  shoit  sacied 
choral  composition  used  m  Piotestant  sei  vices, 


, 

usually  accompanied  and  having  an  English  text 
It  aiose  in  the  Anglican  church,  as  tho  English 
ccnmterpart  of  the  Latin  motet,  at  the  hands  of 
Chnotophet  Tye  (1497?-1572f),  Thomas  TALLIS, 
and  \\ilham  BYRD  (b  1542  or  1543)  Significant 
names  in  its  development  are  Henry  Purcell,  Han- 
del, and  Mendelssohn  A  full  anthem  is  entirely 
choral,  while  a  voise  anthem  includes  parts  for  solo 
singers  The  term  is  also  used  for  any  hymn  of 
piaise.  or  jubilation  in  poetry  or  music,  henco  the 
term  "national  anthora  "  See  M  B  Foster,  An- 
thems and  Anthem  Composers  (1901) ,  A  T  Davison, 
Protestant  Church  Music  in  America  (1933) 
anthemion  (anthe'meun),  radiating,  fan-shaped  mo- 
tive of  ornament,  suggestive  of  a  palm  leaf  or  of 
honeysuckle  and  found  in  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and 


Aegean  art  it  was  profusely  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  on  their  buildings  and  on  all  sorts  of 
decorative  objects  The  designers  of  the  Renais- 
sance employed  the  motive  with  numberless  varia- 
tions, and  it  is  used  today  in  new  forms 
Anthemius  of  Tralles  (anthe'mPus,  tral'ei),  6th 
cent ,  Greek  architect,  engineer,  and  mathema- 
tician By  order  of  Emperor  Justinian  and  with  the 
aid  of  Isidorus  of  Miletus,  he  built  (632-37)  the 
Church  of  HAGIA  SOPHI\  in  Constantinople 
anthology  (anthol'ujo)  [Gi  ,-gailandj,  collection  of 
selected  literary  pieces,  often  of  verse  The  name 
was  first  given  to  the  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY  Anthol- 
ogies have  become  very  popular  in  modern  times, 
a  collection  of  Vergihan  and  other  Latin  poems,  tho 
Catalecta,  by  J  J  Scaligor  appeared  early  (1573) 
Two  successful  anthologies'of  English  poetry  are  The 
Golden  Treasury  (1801)  by  Francis  Turner  Palgrave 
and  The  Oxford  Book  of  English  Veiw  (1900,  new 
ed  ,  1939)  by  Arthur  Quiller-Coueh 

Anthon,  Charles,  1797-1867,  American  classical 
scholar,  b  New  York  city,  giad  Columbia,  1815 
He  tuught  at  Columbia  College  from  1820  to  his 
death  and  was  also  rector  (1830-64)  of  Columbia 
Grammar  School  His  editions  of  classical  texts 
were  among  the  first  American  editions  to  have 
notes  and  explanations  for  study  He  issued  edi- 
tions of  Sir  William  Smith's  classical  dictionaries 
and  also  compiled  one  of  his  own,  based  on  a 
Frene  h  original 

Anthony,  Saint  (an'tune,  an'thune),  251?-c350, 
Eg>ptian  hermit,  called  St  Anthony  of  Egj  pt  and 
St  Anthony  the  Abbot  At  20  he  became  a  hermit, 
and  at  35  he  went  into  utter  seclusion  He  experi- 
enced then,  savs  ttadition,  every  temptation  the 
devil  could  devise  and  icpelled  them  A  colony  of 
hermits  grew  up  about  him,  and  after  20  years  he 
emerged  to  rule  them  in  a  community,  the  monks 
being  in  solitude  except  for  woiship  and  meals 
\fter  a  fow  >oars  he  went  away  to  the  desert  near 
Thebes,  where  he  lived  most  of  the  rest  of  his  long 
life  St  Anthony  was  the  father  of  Christian  MO- 
N4.8T1C18M,  his  community  became  a  model,  but  ho 
did  not  write  the  rule  asciibed  to  him  His  ty  pe  of 
community  is  seen  in  the  West  among  the  Carthu- 
sians St  Athanasuife  wrote  his  life  He  IH  a  patron 
of  herdsmen  and  is  invoked  against  IUVBIPHAS 
The  story  of  his  temptations  provided  Maubert 
with  a  theme  There  aie  imaginative  paintings  of 
him  by  Beinarclmo  Lumi,  Van  der  Goes,  and  Guido 
Hem  1-east  Jan  17 

Anthony,  Andrew  Vanck  Stout,  1835-1906,  Amer- 
ican illustiatoi  and  wood  ongiaver  As  a  youth  he 
traveled  in  Cential  Amenca  and  California  The 
drawings  and  text  of  "Sciaps  fiom  an  Aitist's  Note 
Book,"  which  appealed  in  Hntrptr's  Magazine,  ate 
descriptive  of  Honduias  He  illubtiated  the  woikh 
of  Whittier,  Longfellow,  and  Hawthoine  and  de- 
Mgned  hnc  editions  foi  Ticknor  &,  Fields  and  then 
successors  Irom  1894  until  his  death  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Harper  &  Brotheis 

Anthony,  Henry  Bowen  (an'tune),  1815-84,  Amen- 
can  editoi  and  politician,  b  Coventry,  R  I  .  giad 
Brown,  1833  Under  his  editorship  (1838-49),  the 
Providence  Journal  became  tho  focus  of  conseiva- 
tive  thought  in  Rhode  Island  He  was  elected 
governor  in  1X49  and  1850  trout  1858  until  his 
death  he  was  a  U  S  Senator  and  undisputed  boss  of 
the  Republican  party  in  the  state 

Anthony,  Marc   see  ANTONY 

Anthony,  Susan  Brownell  (an'thune),  1820-1906, 
American  reformer  and  leader  of  the  woman-suf- 
frage movement,  b  Adams,  Mass  ,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Anthony,  Quaker  abolitionist  )>rom  the 
age  of  17,  when  she  was  a  teacher  m  rural  Noyv 
York,  she  agitated  for  equal  pay  for  women  teac  h- 
ers,  for  coeducation,  and  for  college  training  foi 
girls  When  the  Sons  of  Temperance  refused  to  ad- 
mit women  into  their  movement,  she  organized  the 
first  women's  temperance  assoc  mtion.tho  Daughters 
of  Temperance  At  a  temperance  meeting  in  1851  sho 
met  Elizabeth  Cadv  Stanton,  and  from  that  time 
until  Mrs  Stanton's  death  in  1902  they  were  asso- 
ciated as  the  leaders  of  the  woman's  movement  m 
the  United  States  and  were  bound  bv  a  warm 
personal  friendship  Susan  B.  Anthonv  lecturecl 
( 1851-60),  on  women's  rights  and  on  abolition,  and, 
with  Mrs  Stanton,  secured  the  first  laws  m  the 
Now  York  state  legislature  guaranteeing  to  women 
rights  over  their  children  and  control  of  property 
and  wages  In  1863  she  was  a  coorganizer  of  the 
Women's  Loyal  League  to  support  Lincoln's  gov- 
ernment, especially  his  emancipation  policy  After 
the  Civil  War  she  opposed  granting  suffrage  to 
freedmon  without  also  giving  it  to  women,  and 
many  woman-suffrage  sympathizers  broke  with  her 
on  this  issue  She  and  Mr*  Stanton  organized  tho 
National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  In  1890 
this  group  united  with  the  American  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association  to  form  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association,  of  which  Miss  An- 
thony served  as  president  from  1892  to  1900  In 
1872  she  led  a  group  of  women  to  tho  polls  in 
Rochester,  N  Y  ,  to  test  the  right  of  women  to 
the  franchise  under  the  terms  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Her  arrest,  trial,  and  sentence  to  a 
fine  (which  she  refused  to  pay)  were  a  cause  cflbbre, 
other  women  followed  her  example  until  the  case 
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was  decided  against  them  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
From  1869  she  traveled  and  lectured  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  seeing  the  woman 
movement  gradually  advance  to  respectability  and 
political  importance  The  secret  of  her  power, 
aside  from  her  superior  intellect  and  strong  per- 
sonahtv,  was  her  unswerving  singleness  of  purpose 
With  Elizabeth  Oady  Stanton  and  Matilda  Joslvti 
Gage,  she  compiled  Volumes  I  to  III  of  the  History 
of  Woman  Suffrage  (1881-86),  using  a  personal  leg- 
acv  to  buy  most  of  the  first  edition  and  present  the 
volumes  to  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  The  History  was  completed  by 
Ida  Husted  Harper  (Vols.  1V-VI,  1900- 1922,  Susan 
B  Anthony  contributed  to  Vol  IV)  See  biogra- 
phies bv  I  H  Harper  (3  vols  ,  1898-1908)  and 
Rheta  Childe  Dorr  (1928) 

Anthony  (an'thune),  city  (pop  2,873),  co  seat  of 
Hat  per  ro  ,  S  Kansas,  W  of  Arkansas  City  near  the 
Okla  line  laid  out  1878,  me  1879 

Anthony  of  Padua,  Saint,  1195-1231,  Portuguese 
Franciscan,  b  Lisbon  He  was  renowned  for  his 
eloquence  In  a  vision  he  received  the  child  Jesus 
in  his  arms,  and  he  is  usually  represented  thus  in 
art  He  was  known  as  a  preae  her  and  for  his  holy 
life  and  was  canonized  the  year  after  he  died  in 
Padua  He  is  popularly  invoked  bv  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  find  lost  articles  Feast  June  13 

anthracene  (an'thrusfn),  colotless,  crystalline  solid 
with  a  blue  fluorescence,  melting  at  217°  C  and 
boilinK  at  about  360°  ('  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  other 
organic  solvents  Its  molecule  consists  of  14  atoms 
of  c  arbon  and  10  of  h\  drogen ,  the  <  arbon  atoms  are 
arranged  in  three  hexagonal  BENZENE  rings  set  side 
by  Bide  and  interlocking,  and  the  hydrogen  atoms 
are  attached  at  the  free  <  orners  Anthracene  is  ob- 
tained from  c  oal  tar  and  is  important  for  its  denva- 
tive  anthruqumone,  used  in  the  preparation  of 
AI  IZARIN  and  other  ches  It  i&  the  first  membei  of 
the  anthracene  series  of  aiomatic  hydrocarbons 
In  the  molecule  of  ea<  h  member  of  the  scries  the 
ratio  of  hydrogen  to  <  arhon  atoms  is  the  same,  i  e  , 
tho  number  of  h\  drogon  atoms  is  18  less  than  twie  e 
the  number  of  carbon  atoms 

anthracite   nee  COA  L 

anthrax,  acute  infectious  disease  caused  by  the 
anthrax  bac  illus  The  bacilli  affect  animals  pri- 
marily, but  are  transmitted  to  man  through  con- 
tact Individuals  who  handle  hides  of  animals 
(eg,  farmers  and  butchers)  are  particularly  sus- 
ceptible, anthrax  is  therefoie  included  among  the 
occupational  diseases  Tho  bacillus  may  exist  in 
the  form  of  a  spoie  for  many  years  Cutaneous 
lesions  (pustules)  arc  found  commonly  on  the 
hands,  arms,  and  shoulders,  and  in  the  lungs  More 
rarely  the  gastrointestinal  tract  mav  be  affected 
Prompt  mjec  tion  of  tho  specific  anthrax  serum  is  the 
treatment  To  pi  event  tho  disease,  raw  materials 
sue  h  as  hides  and  wool  which  may  carry  the  anthrax 
spores  are  disinfected  Robert  KOCH  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  in  1876,  pure  cultures  of  the  anthrax 
bacillus  and  demonstrated  the  relationship  of  tho 
microbe  to  the  disease  Confirmation  of  tho  an- 
thrax bac  illus  as  the  cause  of  the  disease  was  Riven 
b\  PAHTMJR,  who  also  developed  a  method  of  vac- 
cinating sheep  and  cattle  against  anthrax 

anthropology  (anthrupol'ujo)  [from  Gr  dnthropos** 
man),  the  science  of  man  and  his  works  It  is  con- 
cerned with  the  origin,  development,  and  varieties 
of  mankind  and  of  c  ui  TURK  A  synthesizing  science, 
anthropology  deals  with  all  varieties  of  phenomenon 
as  they  c  oncern  man  and  often  emplo\  s  the  tech- 
mqueh  and  conclusions  of  other  fields  It  is  divided 
primarily  into  phy  sic  al  anthropology  and  c  ultural 
anthropology  Physical  anthropology  includes  hu- 
man paleontology  (or  paleoanthropologv) ,  studies  of 
the  major  biological  divisions  or  races  of  mankind, 
and  somatological studies  Cultural  anthropology  in- 
cludes ARC  HAEOLOGY,  which  is  the  study  of  prehis- 
toric and  extinct  cultures,  and  ETHNOLCJG.Y,  which 
deals  with  the  living  cultures  of  mankind  and  their 
variety  and  with  linguistics,  the  science  of  LAN- 
GUAGE Anthropology  differs  from  other  sc  lences 
concerned  with  man  and  his  behavior  mainly  in  the 
scope  of  its  intercuts  and  m  its  emphasis  on  data 
from  nonhterate  peoples  and  archaeologic  al  record 
Applied  anthropology  is  tho  practical  operation  of 
anthropological  tec  hmques  in  areas  such  as  those  of 
colonial  administration,  industrial  relations,  and 
minority-group  and  other  problems  See  Franz 
Boas,  ed,  General  Anthropology  (1938),  R  H 
Lowio,  Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology  (1940) , 
Ralph  Lmton,  ed  ,  The  Science  of  Man  in  the  World 
Craw  (1945)  and  Most  of  the  World  (1949),  A  L 
Kroeber,  Atithropology  (1948),  Clyde  Kluckhohn. 
Mirror  for  Man,  the  Relation  of  Anthropology  to 
Modern  Life  (1949) 

anthropometry  (anthrupom'utre),  system  of  meas- 
uring the  human  body  and  its  parts  by  accurate 
and  mechanical  techniques  By  such  means,  gross 
and  relative  siae  of  the  physique,  coloration,  and  a 
number  of  observable  physical  ttaits  can  be  pre- 
sented as  objective  data,  valid  for  statistical  treat- 
ment and  scientifically  meaningful  It  is  frequently 
employed  in  human  paleontology,  race  classifica- 
tion, and  growth  studies  See  Ales  Hrdhcka,  Prac- 
tical Anthropometry  (2d  ed  ,  1939) 
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anthropomorphism  (an"thrup5mdr'ftzm)  [Gr  ,  -hav- 
ing human  form),  in  religion,  conception  of  divinity 
as  being  in  human  form  The  idea  is  especially  fa- 
miliar in  the  mythology  of  Greece,  but  anthropo- 
morphism is  widespread  and  might  be  called  latent 
in  religion  There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  a 
God  shorn  of  all  human  characteristics  is  conceiv- 
able Ancient  Christian  apologists  defended  them- 
selves against  charges  of  anthropomorphism  by 
pagan  philosophers,  the  orthodox  doctrine  is  that 
Christ  has  two  distinct  natures  (one  divine,  one 
human)  Tho  modern  desc  nptive  study  of  religion 
by  anthropologists  makes  little  use  of  the  cone  ept 
of  anthropomorphism 

Antibes  (fttcb'),  town  (pop  13,778),  Alpes-Man- 
time  dept  ,  SE  I1  ranee,  a  Mediterranean  port  It 
exports  oranges  and  olives  It  was  founded  as  a 
Greek  colony  (Antipohs)  in  the  4th  c  ent  B  C  Cap 
d' Antibes,  a  near-by  promontory,  is  a  fashionable 
resort  of  tho  From  h  Riviera 

antibiotic  substances  (ari*tPbl6'tIk),  chemical  sub- 
stances obtained  from  microorganisms  and  having 
an  antagonistic  effect  on  certain  other  microorgan- 
isms These  substances  are  produced  in  the  ordi- 
nary growth  processes  of  the  organisms  The  ma- 
jority are  effective  chiefly  because  they  inhibit 
the  growth  of  microbes,  although  many  actually 
destroy  microbial  cells  However,  the  exac  t  meth- 
ods of  action  have  not  been  fully  determined 
Among  the  substances  most  useful  for  treating  hu- 
man diseases  are  PFNICILLIN,  streptomycin,  c  hloro- 
rmeetm,  and  aureomycm  Streptomycin,  derived 
from  Streptomycin  griseus,  one  of  the  actmomvtetes 
(moldlikf  bacteria  which  normally  produce,  at  some 
stage,  a  fine  mycelium),  was  discovered  in  1943  by 
Selman  A  Waksman  and  an  associate  It  has  been 
found  effective  in  treating  infections  of  the  urinary 
tract  and  various  disease's  including  tularemia,  a 
form  of  meningitis  in  children,  and  some  forms  of 
tubcre  ulosis  Chloromyc  etm  i&  produced  by  Strep- 
tomycea  venezueloe,  an  actmomyceto  discovered  in  a 
sample  of  boil  from  Venezuela  It  can  be  produced 
synthetically  and  is  effective  against  typhus,  ty- 
phoid fever,  and  a  number  of  other  diseases  Au- 
reomy  c  m  us  produc  ed  by  Streptomycea  aureofacwns 
and  haw  been  used  successfully  in  treating  many 
diseases,  including  undulant  fever,  amoebic  dys- 
entery, pneutnoc oc e  al  and  viral  pneumonia,  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever,  and  typhus  fever  Early 
observations  of  antagonism  between  organisms 
were  made  by  Pasteur,  by  Metchmkoff,  and  by  a 
number  of  other  investigators  1'rom  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  cent  it  was  known  that  the  bac- 
teria Pseudomonas  aeruginosa  (or  Batillus  pyo- 
cyanei/i)  produced  substances  with  antibacterial 
properties  Isolation  of  the  first  antibiotic  sub- 
stance (in  crystalline  form)  from  soil  bacteria  is 
<  redited  to  Rene  J  Dubos,  who  obtained  (1939) 
from  Bacillus  hreria  a  substanc  e  originally  called  bv 
him  gramic  idin,  later  he  gave  the  name  tyrothricin 
to  this  c  rude  substanc  e  m  which  are  found  the  two 
components  gramie  idm  and  tvrocidme  Gramic  i- 
din  is  effective  against  mastitis  in  cattle  and  some 
local  infections  m  humans,  e  g  ,  surface  ulcers  and 
sinusitis,  but  cannot  be  used  intravenously  because 
it  destroys  red  blood  cells,  tvrocidme  is  ineffective 
m  treating  infections  Numerous  other  antibiotic 
substances  have  been  isolated,  hut  some  produce 
toxic  effects  in  the  human  body  and  others  require 
further  study  See  S  A  Waksman,  ^flcrf>b^al 
Antagonisms  and  Antibiotic  Substances  (1945), 
Samuel  Epstein  and  Beryl  Williams,  Miracles  from 
Microbes  (1940) 

antibody,  specific  substance  produced  by  the  tissues 
of  the  body  when  stimulated  bv  another  substance 
known  as  an  antigen  Among  the  antigens  are  bae  - 
term,  bacterial  toxins,  viruses,  and  foreign  proteins 
Antibodies  of  various  tvpos  (e  g  ,  agglutimns,  anti- 
toxins, and  bactenolvsins)  give  IMMUNITY  by  neu- 
tralizing the  spec  ihe  antigen  The  serum  for  this 
immunization  is  obtained  from  animals  after  anti- 
bodies have  been  produced  in  them  bv  injection  of 
gradually  increasing  amounts  of  antigen. 

Antichrist  (an'ttkrlst),  m  Christian  belief,  a  person 
who  will  represent  the  powers  of  darkness  on  earth, 
to  oppose  the  will  of  God  and  destroy  His  religion 
1  John  2  18-22,  4  3,  2  John  7  Scholars  have  seen 
affinities  to  Antichrist  in  Hebrew  false  prophets 
and  in  Persian  duahstic  ideas  It  has  been  a  com- 
monplace for  Chiistians  to  identify  enemies  of  then 
belief  with  Antichnst,  eg  ,  with  early  Christians 
it  was  Noro,  with  some  Piotestants  the  pope 

Anti-Comintern  Pact   see  COMINTERN  and  Axis 

Anti-Corn-Law  League,  organization  formed  m  1839 
to  work  for  the  repeal  of  tho  English  c  OHN  L\WS 
It  was  an  affiliation  of  groups  in  various  c  ities  and 
distric  ts  with  headquarters  at  Mane  he*.ter  and  was 
an  outgrowth  of  tho  smaller  Mane  hester  Anti- 
Cora-Law  \ssociation  Richard  CoBDbN  and  John 
BRIUHT  yvoie  its  leading  figuies 

Anticosti  (antlkcWtc),  low,  flat  island  (pop  424),  135 
mi  long  and  10  to  30  mi  wide,  E  Que  ,  at  tho  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  NE  of  the  Gaspe 
Peninsula  The  island  was  discovered  by  Cartier  m 
1534  Louis  XIV  granted  it  to  Jolhot  as  a  reward 
for  his  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  and  it  long  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  Jolhet'a  heirs  Attempts  to 
colonize  it  failed  Henry  Menier,  French  choc  olate 
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manufacturer,  purchased  it  in  1895  and  made  it  a 
game  preserve  In  1926  it  was  bought  by  the  Con- 
solidated Paper  Corp 

anticyclone  (opposite  of  a  CYPIOXEJ,  area  of  high 
barometric  pressure,  from  whu  h  the  air  moves 
spirally  outward  Tho  air  is  doflec  ted  by  the  earth's 
rotation  according  to  Ferret's  law  (( lor  kwise  m  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  e  ountercloc  kyy ise  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere)  The  atmosphere  in  an 
antic ve lone  is  characterized  bv  clear  skies,  low 
humidity,  and  lack  of  precipitation  In  the  United 
States,  anticyclones,  or  "highs,"  move  in  a  general 
easterly  direction  at  400  to  600  mi  a  day 
antidote  see  POISON 

Antietam  campaign  (ant? 'turn),  Sept ,  1862,  of  the 
Civil  War  After  the  second  battle  of  BULL  RUN, 
Gen  H  E  LEE  crossed  the  Potomac  to  invade 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  At  Frederick,  Md  , 
ho  divided  (Sept  10)  his  armv,  sending  Stonewall 
Jackson  to  capture  the  large  Union  garrison  at 
Harpers  Ferry  and  thus  to  clear  his  communica- 
tions through  the  Shenandoah  Vallev  With  the 
remainder,  Lee  marched  NW  toward  Hagoistown 
Gen  G  B  McC'LELi  AN  learned  of  this  division  of 
forces  and  moved  to  attac  k  In  the  battle  on  South 
Mt  (the  Blue  Ridge  N  of  the  Potomac,  12  mi  W  of 
Frederick)  on  Sept  14,  1862,  McClellan  defeated 
Lee's  rear  guard  and  took  the  passes  of  that  range 
Lee  then  fell  back  to  Sharpsburg  (c  9  mi  W  of 
South  Mt  ),  where  his  position  lav  behind  Antietam 
Creek  On  Sept  15  the  Harpers  Ferrv  garrison 
capitulated  to  Jae  kson,  who,  with  part  of  his  com- 
mand, joined  Leo  before  Me  ( 'lelhn  attac  ked  The 
battle  of  Antietam  (or  Sharpsburg)  opened  on  the 
morning  of  Sept  17  Early  assaults  on  Lee's  left 
were  repulsed  In  the  afternoon  Burnside's  corps 
crossed  the  Antietam  over  the  bridge  on  Lee's  right 
and  drove  the  Confederates  bac  k,  but  A  P  Hill's 
division  armed  from  Harpers  I'erry  and  repulsed 
the  attac  k  The  battle  was  not  renew  ed  On  Sept 
18-19  Lee  recrossed  the  Potomac  into  Virginia  un- 
molested The  fighting  at  Antietam  was  so  fierce 
that  Sept  17,  1862,  is  said  to  have  been  the  bloodi- 
est single  day  of  tho  war  It  was  a  Union  victory 
only  in  the  sense  that  Lee's  invasion  was  stopped 
The  scene  of  the  battle  of  Antietam  has  been  set 
aside  as  a  national  battlefield  site  (18332  acres, 
est  1890) 

Anti-Federalists,  in  American  history,  opponents  of 
the  FEDERALIST  PARTY  arid  the  policies  of  Alex- 
ander H \MILTON  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic 
Thev  looked  on  Thomas  JEFFERSON  as  their  leader 
and  later  called  themselves  Democratic-Republi- 
cans With  them  began  the  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 
antifreezing  solution,  aqueous  solution  having  a 
freezing  point  well  below  that  of  water  widely  used 
m  automobile  e  oohng  systems  under  weather  con- 
ditions of  low  temperature  It  is  desirable  that  an 
antifreezing  solution  should  not  corrode  metal 
parts,  attack  rubber,  or  have  high  viscosity  at  low 
temperatures,  but  should  have  a  low  freezing  point, 
remain  freelv  liquid  at  low  temperatures,  and  show 
little  evaporation  at  ordinary  temperatures  Al- 
cohol is  used  extensively,  since  it  has  little  corrosive 
action,  it  tends,  however,  to  evaporate  rapidly 
Salt  solutions,  such  as  that  of  calcium  chloride, 
used  formerly  are  highly  corrosiye  The  solution 
of  glycerin  (glycerol)  does  not  flow  readilyr  at  low 
temperatures  Ethy  leno  glveol  has  a  low  freezing 
point  and  does  not  evaporate  readily,  hut  it  acts 
upon  rubber  The  following  table  of  antifreezing 
solutions  for  automobile  radiators  gives  the  per- 
cent by  volume  m  water  of  the  substane*e  and  the 
freezing  point  (on  the  Fahrenheit  scale)  of  the 
solution 

Fn>e«inK  Point  of  Solution 
- — (IVrcentaRC  by  Volume  in  V\ater) — s 
Substance         10'  <       20%        3e/~t          40%          60% 
Denatured    al- 
cohol (90% 

by  vol  )         266°    194°      104°      -22°    -184° 
Wood     alcohol 
(97%  by 

vol)  23°       104°    -22°    -202°    -40° 

Distilled    glyc- 
erin (95% 

by  vol  )        2S4°212°      122°      -04°    -14  8° 
Ethvlene    gH- 
col  (95%  by 
vol)  266°    158°       32°    -112°    -31° 

antifriction  metal,  AILOY  used  to  line  beatings  m 
machinery  when  ball  bearings  are  not  used  Such 
allovs  are  not  uniform,  they  consist  of  a  soft  mate- 
rial, called  the  matrix,  in  which  arc  embedded  hard 
particles  The  soft  material  flows  slightly  under 
pressure,  making  a  smooth  surfac  P  which  conforms 
to  the  shape  of  the  axle  or  shaft  The  hard  particles 
take  the  load  and  distribute  it  evenly  through  the 
bearing  The  bearing  metals  are  alloys  of  antimony, 
copper,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc  m  various  combinations, 
to  some  of  which  the  names  B\BBITT  MET\.L  and 
white  metal  aie  applied 

antigen   ->oo  ANTIBODY 

Antigo  (an'tteft).  city  (pop  9,495),  co  seat  of  Lang- 
lade  co.  NE  Wis,  NE  of  Wausau,  settled  1870, 
me  1885  Dairy  and  wood  products  are  made  The 
county  historical  society  has  a  museum  in  Antigo 
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Aatieone  (antj'gune) ,  in  Greek  legend,  daughter  of 
Oedipus  She  followed  her  father  in  his  banish- 
ment and  disgrace  When  her  brothers  ETSXX'LES 
and  Poi  YNIC  ES  wore  killed  in  the  war  of  the  SEVEN 
AGAINST  THEBES,  CREON,  regent  of  Thebes,  for- 
bade the  burial  of  Pol>mtes  Antigone,  in  spite  of 
his  command,  performed  the  funeral  ser\  v  e  for  her 
brother  Creon  buried  her  alive  Her  story  >s  told 
bv  Sophocles*  in  Oedipus  at  Colonus  and  Antigone 
Antigomsh  (aii'tlKdnlHh'),  town  (pop  2,157),  NE 
N  S  ,  on  the  West  River  near  its  mouth  and  NE  of 
Truro  It  was  settled  bv  the  French  in  1763,  by  the 
English  in  1784  The  town  is  known  for  its  cooper- 
ative movement  promoted  by  SAINT  PRANCIS 
XAVitR  UNIVERSITY 

Antigonus  I  (Antigonus  Cyclops)  (antl'gunus  si' 
klopa),  382'  301  B  C  ,  general  of  ALFXANDI-R  TH> 
GKEVT  and  mler  in  Asm  He  was  made  (333  B  C  ) 
governor  of  Phrv  gia,  and  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander he  was  advanced  by  the  friendship  of  AN- 
TIPATFR,  who  with  Proi  EMY  and  CRAT*  Rt.8,  sup- 
poited  Antigonus  in  321  against  PERDICCAS  and 
EUMFNFS  In  the  wars  of  the  DIADOCHI,  Antigo- 
nus was  the  leading  figure  bee  ause  he  seem?  to  have 
had  the  best  c  honce  to  re-<  reate  Alexander's  em- 
pire He  had  control  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Mesopotamia  at  the  time  (310)  when  Kumenes  was 
murdered  His  great  power,  however,  ultimately 
caused  LYBiM\OHiT8,  SELI-LCIS  I,  and  PTOLEMY  I 
to  unite  agauwt  him  Antigonuh  son,  Demetrius 
PohorceteH  (later  DEMETRILS  I  of  Macedon),  was 
an  able  agent  in  the  bid  to  build  the  empire  bv  in- 
vading Gree<e,  and  Antigonus  defeated  (306) 
Ptolemy,  but  they  both  went  down  to  defeat  in  the 
battle  at  Ipsus  Antigonus  was  killed 

Antigonus II  (Antigonus Gonatas)  (gc'm&'tus),c  320- 
239  B  C  ,  king  of  Maeedon,  fton  of  Demetrius  I  He 
took  the  title  king  on  his  father's  death  but  made 
good  his  claims  oul.v  bv  defeating  the  Gauls  in 
Thrace  and  by  taking  Maeedon  in  276  Hit.  rule 
was  very  troubled  PYRRHUS  attacked  him,  and  so 
did  Ptolemy  II  A  ton  federation  of  Greek  cities 
headed  by  Athens  waged  (c  266-c  262  B  C  )  the 
Bo-called  Chremomdean  War  against  him,  and  the 
Achaean  League  under  Aratus  gained  power  Yet 
Antigonus  maintained  himself  and  had  a  court  no- 
table for  the  poets  and  philosophers  He  rebuilt 
the  Macedonian  state  and  bneflv  united  Greece 
He  was  succeeded  In  DEMETRIUS  II 

Antigonus  HI  (Antigonus  Doson)  (do'son,  -sun), 
d  221  B  C  ,  king  of  Macedon  On  the  death  of 
Demetrius  II  he  became  regent  for  Demetrius'  son 
Philip  (PHILIP  V)  He  married  the  widow  of  De- 
metrius, and  in  227  he  proclaimed  himself  king 
The  attacks  of  C'LtoMJNKa  III  on  the  ACHAEAN 
LEAOUF  caused  Aratus  to  call  for  the  help  of 
Antigonus,  who  led  his  troops  south  in  224  In  222 
he  crushed  Cleomenes  at  Sellasia  in  Laconea 
Meanwhile  he  had  re/  onstituted  the  Hellenic 
League,  and  when  he  died  he  left  power  in  Greece 
as  well  as  Maeedon  to  Philip  V 

Antigua  (antc'gwu,  Span  unte'gwn)  or  Antigua 
Guatemala  (gwatumu'lu,  Span  gwatama'la) 
[Span  ,-Old  Guatemala],  city  (pop  12,601),  S 
central  Guatemala  After  the  destruction  of 
CITJOAD  VIEJA,  Antigua  was  founded  at  the  head  of 
the  same  valley,  dominated  bv  the  inactive  volca- 
uos  AOUA  and  Acatenango  (12.982  ft  high)  and 
the  active  volcano  Fuego  (12,854  ft  high)  In  its 
heydav  its  splendor  rivaled  that  of  Lima  and  Mex- 
ico city  Bv  the  18th  cent  its  population  had  in- 
creased to  80,000,  and  churches,  convents,  monas- 
teries, public  buildings,  and  homes  were  charac- 
terized bv  massive  luxury  The  life  of  Antigua  was 
continually  subjec  t  to  disaster  from  flood,  volcano, 
plague,  and  eaithquake  and  constant  internecine 
struggles  and  scandals  of  ec  clesiastu  al  and  lay  au- 
thority In  1773  two  earthquakes  leveled  the  city 
The  captain  general  ordered  the  removal  of  the 
capital  to  a  plain  supposedly  free  from  earth- 
quakes and  there  founded  G  t;  \TEMAL  \citv  Todav 
Antigua  is  a  popular  stopping  point  for  tourists  and 
the  center  of  a  ru  h  c  offee-growing  region  See 
Dorothy  Popenoe,  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  de 
Guatemala  (1933) 

Antigua  (antC'gu,  ante'gwu),  island,  area  108  sq 
mi ,  British  West  Indies  In  the  LFFWARD  IS- 
LANDS colony,  it  is  the  prim  ipal  island  of  the 
Antigua  presidency  (pop  41,826),  with  SAINT 
JOHN'S  as  the  capital  It  is  mountainous  with  a 
much-indented  coast  Island  dependencies  of  the 
presidency  are  Barbuda  (62  sq  mi )  and  Redonda 
( 1  HCI  mi )  Chief  produc  ts  are  sugar  and  molasses 
Discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  Antigua  was 
ignored  until  the  British  established  a  settlement 
in  16.J2  For  a  short  time  in  1666  the  French  occu- 
pied it,  but  it  was  almost  immediately  returned  to 
the  British  In  accordance  with  an  agreement  of 
1940  the  United  States  operates  defense  bases  on 
Antigua  under  a  99-year  lease 

Antigua  Guatemala  see  ANTIGUA  OB  ANTIGUA 
GUATEMALA, 

Anti-Lebanon,  anc  Anti-Libanus,  mountain  range 
between  Svria  and  Lebanon,  rising  to  Mt.  HER- 
MON  The  name  also  appeals  as  Anti-Liban 

Antilles,  see  WEST  INDIES 

Antilochus  (antr'lukus),  ui  Greek  legend,  hero  of  the 
Trojan  War,  companion  of  Achillas,  lie  died  to 
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save  the  life  of  bis  father,  Nestor,  and  he  and  PA- 
trocLUB  were  buried  with  Achilles 
Anti-Masonic  party,  American  political  organisation 
which  rose  after  the  disappearance  in  W  New  York 
in  1826  of  William  Morgan  A  former  Mason,  he 
had  written  a  book  purporting  to  reveal  Masonic 
secrets  The  Masons  were  said,  without  proof,  to 
have  murdered  him,  and  in  reaction  local  organisa- 
tions arose  to  refuse  support  to  Masons  for  public 
office  In  New  York  state  Thurlow  WEED  and 
William  II  ShWARD  attempted  unsuccessfully  to 
use  the  movement,  which  appealed  strongly  to  the 
poorer  classes,  to  overthrow  Martin  VAN  BUREN 
and  the  ALBANY  RFOFNOY  Anti-Masonry  spread 
from  New  York  to  neighboring  states  and  influ- 
enced many  local  and  state  elections  At  Balti- 
more, in  1831,  the  Anti-Masons  held  the  first 
national  nominating  convention  of  any  party  and 
issued  the  first  written  party  platform — innova- 
tions followed  bv  the  older  parties  The  vote  for 
their  presidential  candidate,  William  WIRT,  mostly 
hurt  Henrv  Clav  Usually  the  Anti-Masons  in 
national  politics  acted  with  the  NATIONAL  REPUB- 
LICAN P\RTI  in  opposition  to  Jacksonmn  democ- 
racv,  and  in  1834  they  helped  to  foun  the  WHIG 
PARTY  See  W  B  Hesseltme,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
Third  Parties  (1948) 

antimony  (an'tlm6"ne)  (Late  Latin],  silver-white 
crystalline  element  (sv  mhol=Sb  (Latin  stibium],  for 
physical  constants,  see  &LKMFNT,  table),  metalhke 
in  uppearanc  e  but  display  ing  properties  of  both  a 
metal  and  a  uonmetal  It  is  like  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, arsenic,  and  bismuth  in  chemical  ac  tivity 
in  that  it  forms  similar  compounds  It  unites  with 
hvdrogen  to  form  "jtibme,  a  poisonous  gas  With 
oxygen  it  forms  several  compounds,  a  tnoxide,  a 
tetroxide,  and  a  pentoxide  The  tnoxide  when 
heated  with  the  bitartrato  of  potassium  yields  tar- 
tar emetic  Antimony  unites  directly  with  the 
halogens  and  combuies  with  sulphur  Antimony  is 
employed  in  making  allovs,  such  as  BRITANNIA 
METVL,  TYPE  METAL,  BABBITT  METAL  and  some- 
times PEWTER  Because  it  expands  upon  solidifica- 
tion, it  makes  good  castings  It  is  employed  also  in 
the  preparation  of  battery  plates,  in  the  vulcaniz- 
ing of  special  rubber,  and  in  paints  and  explosives 
Its  compounds  have  long  been  used  in  medicine, 
eg,  TARTAR  EMETIC  (For  antidote,  see  antimony 
under  POISONING,  table  )  Antimony  occurs  free  in 
nature  only  rarely  Its  ores,  however,  are  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  world,  in  North  and 
South  America,  Mexico,  Europe,  and  Asia  The 
chief  commercial  source  of  the  element  is  STIBNITE, 
a  sulphur  compound  known  since  very  early  times 
A  method  for  the  extraction  of  antimonv  from  it  was 
first  described  in  the  works  of  BAHIIIUS  VALENTI- 
NUH  Although  known  to  the  ancients,  the  element 
was  first  adequately!  described  at  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  cent  by  LEMtm  Antimony  is  detected 
in  compounds  by  MARSH'S  TEST 

Antin,  Mary,  1881-1949,  American  author,  b 
Russia  In  1894  she  emigi  ated  to  the  United  States 
with  her  parents  and  received  her  education  in 
Boston  and  at  Columbia  Um\  In  1901  she  marned 
Professor  Amadous  Grabau  She  is  known  for  her 
writings  on  the  immigrant,  notably  From  Polotzk  to 
Boston  (1899),  The  Promised  Land  (1912),  her  most 
widely  read  book,  and  They  Who  Knock  at  Our 
Gates  (1914) 

antinomiamsm  (antTnO'mSunlzm)  [Gr  ,=»agamst 
law],  tendency  alwavs  more  or  less  latent  in  Chris- 
tian thought  Its  proponents  hold  that  Christians, 
bought  bv  the  prec  mus  blood  of  Jesus  and  justified 
by  their  faith,  have  no  need  to  regard  the  moral 
law,  espec  tally  as  laid  down  in  the  Old  Testament 
The  great  argument  against  antinormamam  is  the 
sixth  c  hapter  of  Romans  The  idea  behind  antmo- 
miaimm  was  strong  among  Gnostics,  m  some  of 
the  medieval  heresies,  and  in  the  teachuigsof  Johann 
Agncola  The  onlv  members  of  a  groat  sect  which 
has  held  antinomiamsm  are  the  ANABAPTIWTS  In 
colonial  Massachusetts,  Anne  Hutchmson  was  per- 
sec  uted  for  antiuomianism 

AntmoUs  (antl'nSus),  c  11O-130.  favorite  of  Em- 
peror Hadrian,  b  Bithvma  He  was  constantly 
with  the  emperor  until  on  a  journey  in  Egypt  lio 
was  drowned  in  the  Nile — some  say  in  saving  Ha- 
drian's life  His  beauty  was  legendary,  and  Ha- 
drian mourned  him  greatly,  had  him  deified,  founded 
the  city  of  Antinodpolis  in  Egypt  in  his  honor,  and 
seems  to  have  renamed  the  youth's  birthplace 
Antmoopohs  A  cult  was  inaugurated  m  his  honor, 
coins  were  struck  with  Antinoiis'  head  on  them, 
and  many  busts  and  statues  were  made 

Antioch  (an'te6k),  town  of  ancient  Phrygia,  near  the 
Pisidian  border  and  therefore  called  Pisidian  An- 
tioch  Its  site  is  north  of  the  present  Antalya, 
Turkey  It  was  visited  by  8t  Paul  Acts  13  14, 
1421,  2  Tim  3  11 

Antioch  or  Antakya  (antukya'),  town  (pop  27,448), 
S  Turkey,  on  the  Orontes  river,  at  the  foot  of  Mt 
Silpms  and  20  mi  from  the  sea  It  was  founded 
c  300  B  C  by  Seleucus  I  near  two  already  existing 
Greek  colonies  and  was  named  for  his  father;  the 
population  was  largely  Macedonian  Lying  at  the 
crossing  of  routes  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  sea 
and  from  El  BIKA  to  Asia  Minor,  it  soon  grew  into 
one  of  the  largest  commercial  centers  and  most 


sumptuous  cities  of  the  world:  the  two  main 
streets,  at  right  angle*  to  each  other,  were  lined 
with  marble  colonnades  and  adorned  with  temples, 
palaces,  and  statues  The  city  was  surrounded  by 
a  thick  wall;  its  remains  as  well  as  those  of  the 
aqueduct,  the  theater,  and  the  castle  are  still  vis- 
ible today  It  was  here  that  the  followers  of  Jesus 
were  first  called  Christians  after  having  severed 
themselves  from  the  synagogue  (see  Acts  11  26, 
13,1).  Antioch  is  one  of  the  three  ancient  patri- 
archates and  is  the  seat  of  a  Melchtte,  a  Syrian 
rite,  a  Maronite,  a  Latin  rite,  and  a  Jacobite  PATRI- 
ARCH Aurehan,  who  recovered  it  from  Shapur  I 
of  Persia,  erected  more  magnificent  buildings  and 
churches  St  John  Chrysostom  estimated  the  pop- 
ulation (4th  cent )  at  200,000.  In  638  Antioch  fell 
to  the  Persians,  and  in  637  to  the  Arabs  Nieepho- 
rus  I  reconquered  it  (969)  for  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, but  in  1085  it  fell,  through  treason,  to  the 
Seljuk  Turks  The  army  of  the  First  Crusade  (see 
CRUSADES)  laid  siege  to  Antioch  in  1097  and  con- 
quered it  in  1098  BOHEMOND  I  was  made  prince  of 
Antioch  His  principality,  which  extended  from 
Iskenderun  southward  beyond  Latakia,  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Crusaders'  states  In  1 108 
Bohemond  was  forced  to  recognize  Emperor  Alexius 
I  of  Bvzantmm  as  his  suzerain,  but  the  Byaantmes 
c  ould  not  for  long  enforce  their  claims  and  Bohe- 
mond's  successors  held  Antioch  as  a  virtually  inde- 
pendent fief  from  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
After  its  fall  (1268)  to  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt, 
Antioch  declined,  in  1516  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Ottoman  Turks  With  the  sanjak  of  ALKXAN- 
DRFTTA,  Antioc  h  was  transferred  to  Syria  in  1920 
and  restored  to  Turkey  m  1939  The  city  has  suf- 
fered many  severe  earthquakes,  the  most  destruc- 
tive in  recent  times  was  in  1872  Modern  Antioch 
oc  cupies  but  a  frac  tion  of  the  am  lent  city  Excava- 
tions begun  in  1935  at  Antioch  and  at  its  ancient 
suburban  resort,  Daphne,  have  yielded  splendid 
mosaics  (Ist-bth  cent  AD) — mostly  copies  of 
lost  paintings — and  many  other  important  re- 
mains An  earlier  find  was  the  Great  Chalice  of 
Antioch  (see  CHALICF)  held  by  many  to  be  the 
Holv  Grail 

Antioch  1  Town  (1940  pop  5,106, 1947  special  census 
pop  9,923),  W  Calif  ,  on  the  San  Joaqum  near 
its  junction  with  the  Sacramento  and  NE  of  Oak- 
land, founded  1849-50,  me  1872  A  power  plant 
of  the  Central  Vallev  project  is  located  at  this 
processing  center  of  a  farm  region  2  Summer  re- 
sort village  (pop  1,098),  NK  III  ,  near  the  Wis  line 
NNW  of  Chicago,  m  a  lake  region,  settled  1836, 
me  1857 

Antioch  College,  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  nonsec- 
tanan,  coeduc  ational ,  chartered  1852,  opened  1853 
Antioch  is  a  pioneer  in  experimentation,  the  chief 
feature  being  the  cooperative  plan  bv  which  stu- 
dents partly  work  their  way  by  alternating  periods 
of  study  and  full-time  work  More  recent  is  a  com- 
mumtv-government  plan  for  training  in  group  liv- 
ing Hora<  e  Mann  and  Arthur  E  Morgan  were 
noted  presidents 

Antiochus  I  ( Antioc  hus  Soter)  (antl'ukus  scVtur),  d 
c  261  B  C  ,  king  of  Syria  (280-c  261  B  C  ),  son  of 
SKI  Fuc'us  I  He  did  not,  like  his  father,  seek  to  ex- 
pand in  Europe  The  Seleucid  holdings  were  much 
reduc  ed,  partu  ularly  by  the  Egyptians  under  Ptol- 
emy II,  and  the  teintories  he  left  to  his  son  Anti- 
ochus II  were  far  from  being  all  of  Syria 

Antiochus  II  (Antiochus  Thoos)  (the'fts),  d  247 
B  C  ,  king  of  Syria  (c  261-247  B  C  ),  son  of  An- 
tiochus I  In  warfare  with  Ptolemy  II  he  had  va- 
ried fortune,  but  his  marriage  to  Ptolemy's  daugh- 
ter Berenice  sealed  the  peace,  and  Antiochus  was 
confirmed  in  most  of  the  Syrian  possessions  his 
father  had  lost  Antiochus'  second  marnage  had 
evil  results,  on  the  death  of  Anttochus,  his  son  by 
an  earlier  marriage,  SEI  Euros  II,  and  Berenice  m 
behalf  of  her  infant  son  struggled  for  the  throne,  a 
war  with  Ptolemy  III  ensued 

Antiochus  III  (Antioc  IIUH  the  Great),  d  187  B  C  , 
king  of  Syria  (223-187  B  C  ),  son  of  Seleucus  II  At 
his  accession  the  Seleucid  empne  was  dissolving 
Ho  could  not  restore  it  completely — Bactna  and 
Parthia  were  not  brought  back  though  they  were 
made  vassal  kingdoms — but  he  did  much  to  revive 
the  glory  of  the  Seleucid  dynasty  He  led  an  ex- 
pedition to  India  (212-206  B  C  )  Though  he  was 
earlier  defeated  by  the  Egyptians  at  Rafa,  he  and 
Philip  V  of  Maeedon  undertook  (202)  to  wrest 
Egyptian  territories  from  the  boy  king,  Ptolemy  V 
Antiochus,  successful,  did  not  properly  appreciate 
the  growing  power  of  Rome  While  Philip  V  was 
engaged  by  the  Roman  armies,  Antioohus  recov- 
ered S  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  In  196  he  seized  the 
Thracian  Chersonese  and  thus  alarmed  the  Greeks 
They  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  sought  the  aid  of  the 
Romans  Antiochus,  who  disregarded  the  advice 
of  Hannibal  (at  his  court  in  193),  waited  and  then 
challenged  Rome  by  accepting  the  invitation  of  the 
Aetohan  League  to  interfere  m  Greec  e  m  192  The 
Romans  crushed  him  (191)  at  Thermopylae  and 
again  at  Magnesia  (190).  He  also  lost  naval  en- 
gagements, and  in  188  he  was  forced  to  give  up  all 
his  territory  W  of  the  Taurus  Thus  the  Seleucid 
empire  became  a  purely  inland  Asiatic  state,  and 
dreams  of  reviving  Alexander's  empire  were  dead. 
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Aatiodrai  IV  (Aatiochus  Epiphano*)  (gpf'f  CmS«),  d. 
163  B.C.,  kinf  of  Syria  (176-163  B.C.),  son  of  An- 
tiochus III;  successor  of  his  brother  Seleuous  IV 
His  nephew  (later  Demetrius  I)  was  held  as  a  hos- 
tage in  Rome,  though  still  claiming  the  throne. 
Antiochus  is  best  known  for  his  attempt  to  Hellen- 
i*e  Judaea  and  extirpate  Judaism — a  policy  that 
brought  on  the  raung  of  the  MACCABEES  Anti- 
ochus invaded  Egypt,  which  was  torn  by  strife  be- 
tween Ptolemy  VI  and  his  brother  (later  Ptolemy 
VII),  and  would  probably  have  conquered  that 
land  if  the  Romans  had  not  intervened  in  his  siege 
of  Alexandria  (168).  Antiorhue  was  briefly  suc- 
ceeded by  hie  son,  Antiochus  V,  a  boy  king  who  was 
overthrown  by  Demetrius  I. 

Antiope  (antl'upe),  m  Greek  legend  1  Daughter  of 
the  king  of  Boeotia  Zeus  loved  her  and  came  to 
her  as  a  satyr  She  fled  the  wrath  of  her  father, 
who  committed  suicide.  She  married  Epopeus,  but 
her  brother  Lyous  recovered  her,  and  he  and  his 
wife  Dirce  mistreated  her.  Antiope's  twin  sons  by 
Zeus,  AMPHION  and  Zethus,  rescued  her  and  killed 
Dirce.  2  Sister  of  HYPPOLYTE,  queen  of  the  Ama- 
zons According  to  one  legend  she  loved  THESEUS, 
who  abducted  her  This  legend  makes  her  tho 
mother  of  HIPPOLYTUB 

Antipas  (an'tlpas)  1  See  HEROD  S  Martyr  at  Per- 
gatnura,  traditionally  its  fiist  bishop  Rev  2  13 

Antipater  (antl'putur),  d  319  B  C  ,  Macedonian 
general  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  trusted 
lieutenants  of  PHILIP  II  and  was  a  friend  of  ALEX- 
ANDER THE  GREAT  When  Alexander  went  on  his 
Asiatic  campaign,  Antipater  was  left  as  regent 
(334-323  B  C  )  in  Macedon  He  resisted  the  at- 
tempt of  Olympias  to  gam  the  regency  and  gov- 
erned ably  After  the  death  of  Alexander  he  put 
down  a  rebellion  of  many  of  the  Greek  cities  in  the 
Lamian  War  and  punished  Athens  Antipater  was 
a  leading  opponent  of  tho  regent,  Perdiccas,  and 
after  Perdiccas  was  defeated  in  321  by  Ptolemy  I, 
Antigonus  I.  and  Crateius,  it  was  Antipator  who 
held  the  kingdom  together  After  his  death  it  fell 
violently  apart  in  the  wars  of  the  DIADOCHI. 

Antipater,  m  tho  Bible  see  HBROD 

Antipatris  (antlp'utrls)  city,  Koman  Palestine, 
founded  by  Herod  tho  Groat  and  named  after  his 
father  It  wan  some  10  mi  NE  of  Joppa,  on  the 
north-south  road  Paul  was  taken  there  on  the  way 
to  Caesaiea  Arts  23  31 

Antiphdus  (anttf'Uus),  fl,  4th  cent  B  C,,  Grook 
paintei,  of  Egyptian  origin  He  invented  a  gro- 
tesque caricature  called  a  gryllos,  a  creature  part 
man,  part  animal  or  bird  He  painted  portraits  of 
Philip  of  Macodon  and  Alexander  the  Great 

Anhphon  (an'tttdn, -fun),  e  479  BC-411  BC, 
Athenian  orator  Ho  probably  was  not  a  barrister, 
but  wrote  defenses  for  others  to  speak  Of  his  15 
extant  orations  three  were  tor  use  in  court,  the  rest 
for  tho  instruction  of  his  pupils  Ho  did  much  to 
advance  attic  proso  writing  His  position  ui  politics 
was  with  the  conservative  aristocrats,  and  he  was 
instrumental  in  Retting  up  the  tour  Hundred  in 
411  B  C  When  tho\  foil,  Antiphon  was  executed 
among  tho  first,  before  Art  IBIADFS  returned 

Antiphon  (an'tffun),  in  liturgical  music,  generally  a 
short  response  sung  before  and  after  a  psalm  The 
introit,  offer toiy,  and  communion  of  the  Mass  were 
originally  antiphoiu  which  later  were  used  inde- 
pendently Ceitain  festival  chants,  sung  piepara- 
tory  to  the  Ma^  itself,  ate  called  antiphons  There 
are  also  the  foui  antiphons  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  which  are  in  the  natuie  of  office  hymns  and 
ate  sung  by  alternating  chous  (i  e  ,  antiphonally), 
each  one  belonging  to  a  cot  tain  portion  of  the  year 
The  best  known  ofthewe  is  SALVB  REOINA,  of  whose 
text  there  are  many  polyphonic  settings 

Antipodes  (antlp'udoz),  rocky  uninhabited  islands, 
S  Pacific,  o  450  mi  SE  of  New  Zealand,  to  which 
they  belong  The  Antipodes  are  so  named  because 
of  their  location  in  relation  to  Greenwich,  England 

antipodes  [Gr, -having  feet  opposite],  people  or 
places  diametrically  opposite  on  tho  globe  Thus 
antipodes  must  be  separated  by  half  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  earth  (180°),  and  one  must  bo  as  far 
north  as  the  other  is  south  of  the  equator,  midnight 
at  one  is  noonday  at  the  other  New  Amsterdam 
and  St.  Paul,  small  islands  nearly  midway  between 
South  Africa  and  Australia,  are  more  nearly  antipo- 
dal to  Washington,  D  C  ,  than  is  any  other  land 

antipope  [Latin, -against  the  pope],  one  supposed  to 
be  pope  whom  subsequent  popes  do  not  recognize 
as  their  predecessor  in  the  Holy  See.  Important 
antipopes  were  NO\ATIAN,  Clement  III  (GUIBERT 
op  RAVENNA),  Nicholas  V  (see  RAINALDUCCI,  PIE- 
THO),  Clement  VII  (see  ROBERT  OK  GENEVA),  Ben- 
edict III  (see  LUNA,  PEDRO  0t).  John  XXIII 
(sometimes  called  John  XXII,  see  COBS  A,  BALDAS- 
8AHRK),  and  Felix  V  (see  AMADBUB  VIII). 

antique.  The  term  is  used  collectively  to  designate 
classic  Greek  and  Roman  works  of  art,  particularly 
sculptures;  as  an  adjective  to  indicate  an  object,  a 
period,  or  a  style  of  ancient  or  early  times,  and  as  a 
noun,  for  objects  of  art,  furniture,  rugs,  pottery, 
metal  work,  costumes,  jewelry,  and  household  goods 
of  early  production  The  demand  and  prices  paid 
for  antiques  have  led  to  the  widespread  making  of 
reproductions  and  reconstructions,  some  with  spu- 

jrious  marks  of  age.  The  genuineness  of  antique  fur- 
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rotate  is  judged  by  such  details  M  toolmarks,  pati- 
na, kind  and  grain  of  wood,  structure  and  line, 
hardware,  nails,  and  signs  of  wear  Collections  of 
antique  furniture  are  preserved  in  European  and 
American  museums  and  mansions  Outstanding 
collections  of  American  antiques  are  in  the  Ameri- 
can wing  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  the  Muse- 
um of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  Henry  Ford's  Edison  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Dearborn,  Mich.,  the  muse- 
um of  the  Bucks  County  Historical  Society,  Doyles- 
town,  Pa  ,  the  national  shrines  Mt  Vernon  and 
Monticello.  Bee  Esther  Singleton,  The  Collecting  of 
Antique!  (1926);  Carl  Drepperd,  The  Pnmer  of 
American  Antiques  (1944) 

Anti-Saloon  League,  U  S  organization  working  for 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  Founded 
in  1893  as  the  Ohio  Anti-Saloon  League  at  Oberhn, 
Ohio,  by  representatives  of  temperance  societies 
and  evangelical  Protestant  churches,  it  came  to 
wield  great  political  influence  and  was  a  large  factor 
in  securing  the  passage  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment A  critical  study  of  the  national  lobbv  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  appears  in  P  H  Odegard, 
Pressure  Politics  (1928) 

anti-Semitism,  sentiment,  ranging  from  antipathy 
to  violent  hatred,  against  the  JEWS  Before  the 
19th  cent  ,  anti-Semitism  was  largely  religious, 
based  on  dishke  for  the  "perfidious"  Jews  who 
crucified  Christ,  and  was  expressed  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages  by  sporadic  persecutions  and  ex- 
pulsions— notablv  tne  expulsion  from  Spam  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella — in  severe  economic  and 

Emal  restriction  (see  GHETTO),  and  in  fantastic 
d»  such  as  those  of  ritual  murder  b\  Jews  of 
)tian  children  However,  tho  Jews  being  gen- 
erally restricted  to  the  profession  of  unpopular 
trades  (notablv  usury),  the  sentiment  was  also 
economic  in  nature  After  the  emancipation  of  the 
.lows,  brought  about  by  the  Enlightenment  of  the 
18th  cent  and  by  the  French  Revolution,  religious 
and  economic  motives  were  gradually  replaced  by 
"race"  feohng  This  development  was  due  not  only 
to  the  rising  nationalism  of  the  19th  cent  ,  but  also 
to  tho  conscious  preservation,  among  Orthodox 
Jews,  of  cultural  and  religious  barriers  that 
isolated  tho  Jewish  minorities  from  their  fellow 
citizens  The  unpopularity  of  the  Jews,  on  whom 
all  evils  could  be  blamed  with  impunity,  was 
exploited  either  by  demagogues,  such  as  £douard 
DRUMONT  in  France,  to  stir  the  masses  against  an 
existing  government,  or  bv  reactionary  govern- 
ments, as  in  Russia,  to  fino!  an  outlet  for  popular 
discontent  The  millions  of  Russian  and  Polish 
Jews  who,  after  the  assassination  (1881)  of  Alexan- 
der II,  fled  tho  pogroms  and  found  refuge  in  other 
countries  contributed  to  tho  popular  feeling  that 
Jews  were  aliens  and  intruders  In  addition,  a 
spurious  document,  the  "Protocols  of  the  Wise  Men 
of  Zion,"  purporting  to  outline  a  Jewish  plan  for 
world  domination,  emerged  in  Russia  early  in  the 
20th  cent  and  has  circulated  throughout  the  world 
ever  since  After  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917, 
the  Jews  were  accused  of  plotting  to  dominate  the 
world  b\  their  international  financial  power  or 
by  a  Bolshevik  revolution,  the  argument  varied 
according  to  the  audience  addressed  These  emo- 
tional arguments  received  peeudosuontihc  back- 
ing from  theories  of  "Aryan"  superiority  These 
theories  emerged  in  the  19th  cent  with  the 
writings  of  Count  GOBINEAU  and  Houston  Stewart 
CHAMBERLAIN  and  found  their  climax  m  those  of 
Alfred  ROSENBKHC.,  which  were  incorporated  in  tho 
official  doctrine  of  German  NATIONAL  Soci  VLISM  b\ 
Adolf  Hitler  Hitler's  persec  ution  of  the  Jews 
during  the  Second  World  War  is  unparalleled  in 
history  It  m  estimated  that  tjetween  5.000,000 
and  6,000,000  European  Jews  were  exterminated 
between  1939  and  1945  (see  (  ONCENTRATION  CAMP) 
Hitler's  fall,  though  it  stopped  persecution,  did 
not  stop  anti-Semitism,  which  is  likeh  to  last  as. 
long  as  fear  and  insecurity  make  the  masses  recep- 
tive to  anti-Jewish  agitation 

antiseptic,  an  agent  that  inhibits  the  gi  ow  th  of  micro- 
organisms without  necessarily  causing  their  de- 
struction Examples  of  antiseptics  are  alcohol,  io- 
dine, lysol  and  carbolic  acid  in  dilute  solutions,  sun- 
light, and  water  at  high  temperature  Powders  of 
the  sulfamlamide  drug  group  are  used  in  surgical 
wounds  as  an  antiseptic  LISTK.R  was  the  first  to 
employ  an  antiseptic  (carbolic  at  id)  in  surgery ,  fol- 
lowing the  discovery  by  PASTEUR  that  microorgan- 
isms are  the  cause  of  infection  Modern  surgical 
techniques  for  avoiding  infection  are  founded  on 
asepsis,  the  absence  of  pathogenic  organisms  Steri- 
lization of  the  area  of  operation,  the  air  in  tho  oper- 
ating room,  the  instruments,  and  everything  that 
comes  in  contact  with  the  wound  are  attempts  to 
achieve  asepsis 

antislavery  movement:  see  SLAVERY  and  ABOLI- 
TIONISTS 

Antuthenes  (antfc'thunei),  b  444?  BC,  d  after 
371  B  C  ,  Greek  philosopher,  founder  of  tho  CYN- 
ICS Antisthenes  in  his  middle  age  rejected  tho 
Sophist  doctrines  of  his  teacher,  Gorgias,  and  be- 
came one  of  Socrates'  most  ardent  followers  Ho 
believed  virtue  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  man.  Man  to 
attain  virtue  must  reduce  to  a  minimum  his  de- 
pendence on  the  external  world,  thus,  he  must  dis- 
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regard  social  convention,  shun  pleasure,  and  live  in 
poverty  Antisthenes,  like  Xenophanes,  repudiated 
polytheism,  substituting  one  god,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  unlike  anything  known  to  man. 

Anti-Taurus   see  TAURUS 

antitoxin,  substance  formed  in  the  body  fluid  which 
neutralizes  the  poisonous  products  (toxins)  of  bar- 
term  In  healthy  individuals,  immunity  to  disease 
results  from  the  production  of  antitoxins  The  im- 
munity may  be  increased  by  injecting  specific,  spe- 
cially prepared  antitoxins  For  example,  those 
used  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  and  tetanus  are 
obtained  from  tho  blood  serum  of  horses  which 
have  received  injections  of  the  specific  toxin  to 
stimulate  antitoxin  formation 

Ana-Trust  Act  see  CLAYTON  ANTI-TRUST  ACT  and 
SHERMAN  ANTI-TRUST  ACT 

Antium,  Italy   see  ANZIO 

Antlers,  lumber  town  (pop  3,254),  co  seat  of  Push- 
mataha  co  ,  SE  Okla  ,  on  the  Kiamichi,  me  1903. 

Antofagasta  (antofaga'sta),  city  (pop  49,100),  K 
Chile,  a  port  on  the  Pacific.  Most  important  of  the 
republic  s  northern  cities,  Antofagasta  was  founded 

k  by  Chileans  in  1870  to  exploit  nitrates  in  the  desert 
of  ATACAMA,  then  under  Bolivian  administration. 
Its  occupation  b\  Chilean  troops  in  1879  began 
the  War  of  the  Pacific  (see  PACIFIC,  WAR  OF  TUB). 
and  after  the  war  it  was,  with  the  province,  ceded 
to  Chile  Antofagasta  has  depended  primarily  on 
nitrates  and  copper  exports,  often  threatened  by 
sharp  fluctuations  in  world  demands.  The  open 
harbor  is  partially  protected  by  a  breakwater 
With  highway  and  rail  connections  to  N  Chile, 
Bolivia,  Argentina,  and  S  Chile,  the  citv  has  be- 
come an  international  commercial  center  In- 
dustries include  a  brewery,  a  fish  cannery,  aa 
explosives  plant,  soap  and  paint  factories,  a  cloth- 
ing mill,  and  foundries  and  ore  refineries  Backed  by 
desert  lulls,  Antofagasta,  though  enjoying  a 
moderate  climate,  hardly  ever  receives  rain  Water 
is  bought  from  280  mi  away 

Antoine,  Andr6  (ftdr.V  atwan'),  1858-1943,  French 
theatrical  manager  In  1887  he  formed  his  own 
company,  which  came  to  be  called  the  Theatre 
Libre  Here,  b\  means  of  private  subscriptions,  he 
was  able  to  present  the  foremost  works  of  the  natu- 
ralist school  He  produced  many  of  the  first  plays 
of  Brieux,  Curel,  and  Lavedan  and  of  contemporary 
Russian,  Gorman,  and  Scandinavian  masters  he- 
foro  his  project  proved  a  financial  failure  in  1894. 
In  1897  he  founded  the  Theatre  Antoine,  whore  he 
continued  the  tradition  of  his  Theatre  Libre  for  10 
years  lie  was  appointed  director  of  the  Odeon  in 
1906  and  remained  at  this  theater  until  1914  The 
work  of  Antoine  became  a  model  for  experimental 
theaters  m  Europe  and  the  United  States  SceS  M. 
Waxman,  Antoine  and  the  ThMtre-Libre  (1926) 

Antoine,    Pere    (par'   antwan')    [Fi  , -Father   An- 

,  thony],  d  1829,  Spanish  priest  in  New  Oilcans,  a 
Capuchin  friar  His  Spanish  name  in  religion  was 
Antonio  de  Scdella,  his  family  name  was  Moreno. 
Through  many  y  ears  of  servic  e  at  St  Louis  Cathe- 
dral under  Spanish,  brieflv  French,  and  then  U.S. 
rule,  ho  won  his  French  congregation  from  distaste 
for  his  harshness  to  great  love  and  respect  He  was 
almost  constantly  at  \vai  with  the  authorities  The 
Spanish  colonial  rulers  once  sent  him  back  as  a  pris- 
oner to  Spam,  and  U  S  officials  were  later  highly 
incensed  at  his  secret  dealings  with  the  Spanish 
The  legend  that  he  was  empowered  to  introduce  the 
Inquisition  to  Louisiana  but  refrained  from  doing 
so  is  apparently  based  on  fact  He  is  the  chief  fig- 
ure in  tho  historical  novel  Plre  Antoine  (1947)  by 
Edward  F  Murphy 

Antokolski,  Markus  (m!U'kc56s  nntukol'ske),  1843- 
1902,  Russian  sculptor  Most  of  his  works  are 
statues  of  famous  personages  such  as  Socrates,  Spi- 
noza, and  Peter  tho  Great  His  masterpiece,  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  was  cast  in  bronze  for  the  Her- 
mitage collection 

Antonelh,  Giacomo  (ja'komo  antonel'le),  180&-76, 
Italian  statesman,  caidmal  of  the  Roman  Church, 
adviser  to  Pope  Pius  IX  He  received  the  red  hat 
in  1847,  presided  over  the  council  drafting  tho 
c  onstitution  for  the  papal  states,  and  became  the 
premier  of  the  pope's  nrst  constitutional  cabinet 
After  return  from  his  exile  in  Gaota  (1849),  Pius 
IX  made  him  secretaty  of  state  His  vigorous 
diplomacy  was  directed  against  Italian  national 
unification. 

Antonello  da  Messina  (iinton&l'lu  da  mas-ae'na). 
c  1430-c  1479,  Italian  painter,  b  Messina  One  of 
the  first  in  Italy  to  practice  the  Flemish  technique 
of  oil  painting,  he  is  thought  to  have  introduced  it 
into  Venice,  where  he  was  active  c  1475  His  paint- 
ings are  notable  for  their  fine  luminosity  and  keen 
observation  Among  them  are  Pieta  (Venice) ,  An- 
nunciation (Syracuse),  Calvary  (Antwerp).  St  Je- 
rome and  Christ  on  the  Cross  (National  Gall ,  Lon- 
don) ,  and  Madonna  and  Child  (one  in  the  National 
Gall  of  Art,  Washington,  D  C.,  another  in  the 
Metropolitan  Mus ) 

Antonescu,  Ion  (>6n  nnt6ne'sk<5o),  1882-1946, 
Rumanian  marshal  and  dictator  Ho  served  m  the 
First  World  War,  later  became  chief  of  staff,  but 
fell  into  disfavor  with  King  Carol  II  because  of  his 
suspected  intrigues  with  the  IRON  GUARD.  In  the 
Second  World  War,  on  Sept  2,  1940,  Carol, 
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threatened  with  revolution  and  German  interven- 
tion, appointed  Antoneaeu  premier  with  dictatorial 
power*  Two  days  later  Antonescu  forced  the 
king  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  Carol's  son,  MICHAEL 
In  Nov ,  1940,  Rumania  joined  the  Axis  Powers, 
and  early  in  1941  Antonese  u  ruthlessly  suppressed 
a  revolt  by  the  Iron  Guard,  which,  though  it  had 
helped  him  to  power,  had  been  disappointed  in  its 
hope  of  dominating  Rumania  Antonescu  gave 
Hitler  virtual  control  over  Rumanian  economy  and 
foreign  pohe  v ,  tolerated  violent  pogroms  against  the 
Jews,  and  declared  (June  22,  1941)  a  "holy  war"  on 
Russia  Military  disasters  and  economic  misery 
caused  increasing  opposition  to  Antonescu's  re- 
gime With  two  Russian  armies  deep  in  Rumania, 
King  Michael  in  Au«  ,  1944,  had  Aritonescu  and  his 
cabinet  arrested  in  a  theatrical  coup  Antonestu 
was  tried  (1946)  for  war  e  runes  by  H  people's  LOiirt, 
sentenced,  and  executed 

Antonmes  (ftn'tunlnz),  collet tive  name  of  the 
Roman  emperors  of  the  2d  cent  These  emjxirors 
are  usually  listed  as  ANTONFNUS  Pius,  his  adopted 
sons,  MARCUS  AURFLIVS  und  Verus,  and  OOM- 
MODUS 

Antoninus,  Saint  (antOnl'mis),  1380-1459.  Italian 
churchman,  named  Antoninus  Pierozzi  He  was  a 
Dominican  and  bee  ame  arc  hbishop  of  Florenc  e  He 
ruled  well  and  was  renowned  for  his  <  haritahle  work 
m  the  tit\  His  Snmma  moralm  is  a  long,  pioneer- 
ing work  in  moral  theology  It  has  great  interest  m 
that  its  special  theme  is  commercial  ethics  and  the 
morality  of  banking,  it  shews  admirably  the  effect 
the  new  business  methods  were  having  on  cvcr\  da\ 
life  Feast  May  10  See  Bede  Jurrett,  81  Anto- 
mno  and  Medinal  Economna  (1914) 
Antoninus,  Wall  of,  am  tent  Roman  wall  built  ac  ross 
N  Britain  from  the  Firth  of  1'oith  to  the  Firth  of 
Clyde  by  the  prefec  t  Lollms  Frbieus  m  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius— probably  \  D  140-42  Built  as 
a  protection  against  the  peoples  to  the  north,  it  had 
a  ditch  on  tho  north,  19  forts  along  its  southern 
wde,  and  was  37  mi  long  Its  construction  was 
similar  to  that  of  HA»RI\N'B  WALT  See  Sir  George 
1  Macdonaid,  The  Roman  Wall  in  Scotland  (2d  ed  , 
1934) 

Antoninus  Pius  (Titus  \urelius  Fulvus  Roionms 
Arnus  \ntomnus)  (pl'us),  A  D  86-A  D  Ibl, 
Roman  emperor  (138-101),  b  Lanuvium  After 
a  term  as  consul  (120)  he  went  as  proconsul  to 
Asia,  whore  he  governed  with  distme  tion  He  was 
adopted  by  the  empeior  H  VORIAN  and,  on  S\K  <  eed- 
Mlg  him,  administered  the  empire  with  marked 
ability  Italv  was  embellished  with  fine  buildings 
and  the  provinces  were  eased  of  much  of  their 
burden  During  his  reign  Agricola  built  in  Britain 
the  Wall  of  Antoninus  The  empire  enjoyed  peace 
in  his  time  His  wife  was  Faustina,  aunt  of  his 
successor,  M  \HCIS  Ai  IULIIS 

Antomto  (an'time'to),  town  (pop  1,220,  alt  c  7,900 
ft),  S  Colo,  S  of  Alamosa  and  near  the 
N  Mex  hne,  me  1889  It  is  u  raihoarl  contci  for  n 
large  f aim  area 

Antony  or  Marc  Antony,  Latin  }[<inu*  Autumns, 
<  83  B  C  -30  B  (  ,  Ruman  politic  lan  and  soldier, 
one  of  the  lomantic  figures  of  history  He  was  of  a 
distinguished  fannh  His  mother  WHS  a  relative  of 
Julius  C\fcn\it,  his  stepfather  was  P  Cornelius 
LBNTIIUS  Sura  \ritonv  was  notorious  from  his 
>outh  for  riotous  liMiig,  but  even  his  enemies  ad- 
mitted his  courage  and  enduranc  e  in  war  Between 
58  and  50  B  C  he  c  ampaigned  in  Sv  ria  with  Aulus 
Gabimus  and  then  m  Gaul  with  Caesar,  who  saw 
signs  in  \ntony  of  gieat  promise  and  made  a 
prot6g6  of  him  Antony  became  quaestor  and  in 
49  B  C  tribune  When  the  situation  l>etween 
POMPKT  and  Caesar  became  critical,  Antony  and 
Q  CAftftitiH  Longinus,  another  tribune,  vetoed  tho 
bill  to  dcpme  Caesar  of  his  army  and  fled  to  him 
Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon,  and  the  civil  war  be- 
gan At  the  battle  of  Pharsala  Caesar  took  the 
right  wing,  and  Antony  gave  distinguished  service 
as  the  leader  of  the  left  After  a  tonspirac  y  had  re- 
sulted m  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  Antony,  then 
consul,  at  C'aesar's  funeral  aroused  (44  B  C  )  the 
mob  against  the  c  onspirators  and  drove  them  from 
tho  city  When  Octavian  (later  AUGUSTUS), 
Caesar's  adoptee]  son  and  heir,  arnv  eel  in  Rome  for 
his  patrimony,  Antony  joined  forces  with  him,  but 
they  soon  fell  out  \ntony  went  to  take  Gaul  as  his 
assigned  proconsular  province,  but  Decimus 
BiUTTtS  would  not  give  it  up,  and  Antony  besieged 
him  at  Modena  The  senate,  urged  by  CICKHO, 
who  excoriated  Antony  in  the  Philippics,  -»ent  the 
consuls  Aulus  HIHTICS  and  C  Vibms  Pansa  to  at- 
tack Antony  The  c  onauls  fell  m  battle,  but  Antony 
retired  into  Transalpine  Gaul  (4  J  B  C  )  Oc  tavian 
now  decided  for  peace  and  arranged  with  Antony 
and  M  Aeuuhus  LEPIDUS  the  Second  Triumvirate, 
Antony  receiving  Asia  aa  his  command  In  tho 
proscription  following  this  treaty  Antony  haeJ 
Cicero  killed  Antony  and  Octavian  crushed  tho 
republicans  at  Philippi,  and  tlu»  triumvirate  ruled 
the  empire  m  42  B  C  In  the  same  >  ear  Antony 
jnet  CLFOPATRA,  and  their  tragic  love  affair  began 
In  the  course  of  Antony 's  stay  in  the  lOast  his  wife 
Pulvia  ( widow  of  CinoKTifO  and  a  brother  of  his  had 
become  so  alienated  from  Oe  tavian  that  civil  war 
liad  broken  out  in  Italy  At  about  the  time  Antony 


arrived  in  Italy ,  Fulvia  died  (40  B  C  )  and  a  peace 
was  patched  up  between  Octavian  and  Antony, 
who  married  Octavian 's  sister  Octavia;  she  be- 
came, thereafter,  Antony's  devoted  partisan  and 
the  strongest  force  for  peace  between  the  two 
In  36  B  C  Anton\  undertook  an  invasion  of  Par- 
thia  The  war  was  costly  and  useless,  and  Antony 
succeeded  only  in  adding  some  of  Armenia  to  the 
Roman  possessions  In  34  B  C  ,  Antony  settled  in 
Alexandria  as  the  acknowledged  lover  of  Cleopatra 
He  gave  himself  up  to  pleasures  and  indulgence, 
caring  neither  for  the  growing  ill  will  m  Rome  nor 
for  the  me  reasmg  impatience  of  Oc-tavian,  who  saw 
the  wealth  of  the  entire  Kaat  flowing  into  Alex- 
andria In  32  B  C  the  senate  deprived  Antony  of 
his  powers,  and  civil  war  was  inevitable  In  31 
B  C  ,  Antony  and  his  fleet  met  M  Vipsamus 
Agnppa  with  Octavian's  fleet  off  Actium,  and 
Antony  found  his  great  galle\s  were  no  match  for 
the  swift  small  craft  Octavian  had  built  In  tho 
middle  of  the  battle  Cleopatra  retired  with  her 
boats,,  and  Antony  followed  her  His  navy  sur- 
rendered to  Octavian  The  situation  of  the  two 
lovers  was  desperate  Returning  to  Alexandria, 
they  set  about  fortify  ing  Egypt  against  Oc  tavian's 
arrival  When  at  length  (30  B  C  )  Octavian  did 
come,  Antony  committed  suicide,  under  the  im- 
pression, it  is  said,  that  Cleopatra  had  died  already 
She  killed  herself  soon  afterward  The  most  cele- 
brated drama  on  Antony  is,  of  course,  Hhakspere's 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  Drvden  rewrote  this  in  All 
for  Love,  or,  The  World  Will  Lost  For  Antony's  part 
m  Caesai's  funeral  Shakspeie's  Juhus  Caesar  is 
interesting  The  name  also  sometimes  appears  as 
Marc  Anthony 
Antothijah  (antuthl'ju),  descendant  of  Benjamin 

1  Chi  on   824 

Antothite  (an'tothlt)  see  \NATHOTH 
Antrim  (an'titm)  maritime  county  (1,008  sq  mi  , 
1937  pop  197,2hf>  and  1948  estimated  pop 
216,527,  excluding  Belfast),  Ulster  prov  ,  Northern 
Ireland  Belfast  is  the  county  town  Tho  eastern 
and  seaward  third  of  the  county  is  mountainous, 
biokcn  by  picturesque  glens,  to  the  west,  where 
Antrim  borders  on  Lough  Neagh,  theie  are  the 
fertile  valleys  of  the  Bann  and  the  Lagan  On  the 
north  coast,  near  Portrush,  is  the  extraordinary 
basaltic  formation  known  as  the  GI\NT'S  CAUSE- 
vv  \v  The  region  is  chiefly  agricultural  (oats,  flax, 
potatoes),  with  fishing  and  cattle  breeding  unpor- 
tint  occ  upations  Bt  1 1-  \ST  is  a'major  British  port 
and  tho  chief  industrial  center  of  Iteland  There 
are  no  other  large  urban  areas  Lame,  Lisburn, 
Ballvmcna,  Carmkfergus,  and  Antiim  are  impoi- 
Hnt  local  centers 

Antrim,  town  (pop  1,027),  Co  Antnm,  Noithern 
Iieland,  on  Lough  Neagh  An  agricultural  maiket 
in  a  flax-growing  region,  it  has  linen  mills  Tho 
round  tower  here  dates  ftom  c  900 
Antnm,  town  (pop  1,127),  S  N  H  ,  on  the  Contoo- 
cook  and  SW  of  Concord,  settled  1741,  me  1777 
Many  settleis  were  Scotch-Irish 
Antung  (an'tejcmg').  piovmce  (24,046  sq  mi  ,  pop 
3, 141  90S)  NK  China,  bordered  on  the  southeast 
by  the  Yalu  river,  which  separates  it  from  Korea, 
and  hv  the  Bay  of  Korea  The  capital  is  Turighwa 
A  part  of  Mane  huria,  it  was  included  in  M anchukuo 
<vnd  wus  created  a  province  in  1945,  largely  out  ot 
tho  southeastern  see  tion  of  the  former  provinc  e  of 
Lmonmg  Tho  city  of  Antung  is  the  only  major 
port  on  the  coast  (c  50  mi  long)  The  Hun,  an  un- 
navigable  tributary  of  the  Yalu,  is  the  longest  nvei 
w  hie  h  e  ros&es  this  mountainous  provinc  e  Antung 
is  adequately  served  by  rail,  it  includes  a  section  of 
the  South  Mam  hunan  RR  Except  that  its  over- 
seas trade  is,  less,  Antung  is  economic  ally  inue  h  like 
the  present  province  of  LIVONINC, 
Antung,  c  ity  (pop  il 0,2 12),  S  \ntung  ptov  ,  China 
A  fotmcr  TKhvi\  POHT,  opened  in  1907.  it  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yalu  n\cr  \  southern  terminus  of 
the  South  Mane  hunan  RR,  Antung  enjoys  u 
large  export  trade  in  tunbei  and  soy  bean  products 
Antwerp,  (an'twurp),  Flemish  Antwerpen  (ant'vc'r- 
pun).  Fr  Arntrg  (avcV),  province  (1,104  sq  mi  , 
pop  I,2o6,<>47),  N  Belgium  It  is  a  level  cultivated 
plain  drained  bv  tho  Scheldt  (ICseaut)  river  and 
the  Albert  Canal  Antwerp  (the  capital)  and  Ma- 
lines  arc  the  e  hief  c  itics  The  provinc  e,  which  is 
mostly  F  lomish-spoakmg,  was  a  part  of  tho  duchy 
of  BRA  HANI 

Antwerp,  Flemish  Antwcrptn,  Fr  Anvrrs,  city  (pop 
259,622,  with  subuihs  c  000,000),  capital  of  An- 
twerp prov  ,  Belgium,  on  the  Scheldt  (F^scaut) 
rivor  Rivaled  only  by  Rotterdam  as  the  largest 
seaport  of  continental  Europe,  Antwerp  is  also  a 
woild  tenter  of  the  diamond  trade  and  mdustrv, 
the  seat  of  the  oldest  stock  exchange  (founded 
1400),  an  industrial  center  (oil  refineries,  auto- 
mobile plants,  assembly  plants,  and  flour  mills), 
and  one  of  the  great  historic  al  and  artwtu  cities  of 
Europe  Major  imports  are  cotton,  gram,  and 
(from  the  Belgian  Congo)  copper  and  other  ores, 
major  exports  are  textiles  and  machinery  Transit 
trade  to  and  from  W  Germany,  notably  the  Ruhr 
area,  is  a  vital  part  of  the  port's  activities  An 
early  seat  of  tho  counts  of  Flanders  and  one  of  the 
old  communes  of  Brabant,  Antwerp  rose  into  prom- 
inence with  the  decline  (15th  cent )  of  Bruges  and 


Ghent  In  1446  the  English  Merchant  Adventurer 
gave  the  port  great  impetus  by  moving  their  factor 
from  Bruges  to  Antwerp  By  the  middle  of  thi 
16th  cent  Antwerp  was  the  commercial  am 
financial  hub  of  Europe,  with  a  population  o 
c  200,000  Its  busy  docks  were  the  marvel  of  thi 
day  The  diamond  mdustiy,  established  in  thi 
15th  cent ,  expanded  greatly  after  the  arrival  o 
Jewish  craftsmen  expelled  from  Portugal  Ant 
worp's  prosperity  suffered  a  fatal  blow  when  thi 
city  was  sacked  by  mutinous  Spanish  troops  u 
1576  (the  "Spanish  Fury"),  but  Antwerp  resist ec 
for  14  months  (1684-85)  before  surrendering  to  th< 
Spanish  under  Alexander  F'arnese  To  favor  Dutc  1 
commerce,  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  closec 
the  Scheldt  to  navigation,  thus  reducing  Antweij 
to  insignificance  Napoleon  I  revived  its  trade 
but  tho  Dutch-Belgian  treaty  of  separation  (1839 
gave  the  Netherlands  the  right  to  collect  a  tol 
on  Scheldt  shipping  The  modern  expansion  o 
Antwerp  dates  only  from  1863,  when  Belgium  ie 
deemed  this  right  by  a  cash  payment  In  the  F'irs 
World  War,  the  Germans  reduced  the  formidabh 
defenses  of  Antwerp,  which  .suffered  great  hardship 
In  the  Second  World  War,  Antwerp  was  capturec 
(Aug.  1941)  bv  British  troops,  became  a  vita 
Allied  supply  base,  and  was  heavily  attacked  am 
damaged  by  German  rocket  weapons  The  artistic 
fame  of  Antwerp  dates  from  tho  rule  (15th  cent )  o 
Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy ,  who  founded  ai 
a<  ademy  of  painting  Quentm  MABSYS  and  Ru 
BENS  made  Antwerp  their  home,  and  Sir  Anthony 
VAN  DYCK  was  born  here  Many  of  their  works  an 
in  the  museums  and  churches  of  Antwerp  Chrib 
tophe  PLANTIN  (16th  cent )  made  the  city  a  punt 
mg  center  Among  the  many  splendid  building^  o 
Antwerp  are  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Damo  (14th 
15th  cent ),  one  of  the  finest  of  Gothic  cathedrals 
with  a  spire  400  ft  high,  and  tho  old  guild  house 
that  line  the  Groote  Markt  [market  place]  Tin 
zoological  garden  has  long  boon  world  famous 
Antwerp,  ruial  village  (pop  1,080),  NW  Ohio,  on  the 
Maumee  near  the  Ind  border  Cheese  is  made  hei  e 
Anu  see  BABYLONIAN  RELIGION 
An  Uaimh,  Co  Meath,  Ireland  soo  NAVAN 
Anub  (a'nub),  Judahitc  1  Chron  4  8 
Anuradhapura  (unoo'radupoo'm)  or  Anarajapun 
(una'raju-),  town  (pop  12,287),  N  Ceylon  It  i< 
tho  site  of  a  city,  founded  in  417  B  C  ,  which  wa 
(4th  cent  B  C -8th  cent  AD.)  the  capital  o! 
Ceylon  and  one  of  the  loading  Buddhist  renters  ol 
the  world  Rums  include  large  stupas,  a  temple 
hewn  from  tho  rock,  and  the  Brazen  Palace  (sr 
called  from  its  metal  tool)  Many  Buddhist  pil 
griniii  visit  tho  no  TR»  e.  grown  from  a  *lip  of  the. 
tree  at  BtinnH  GA^  v  unefer  which  Buddha  i* 
believed  to  have  attained  enlightenment 
Anvers  see  ANTWI-RP 

Anville,  Jean  BapUste  Bourguignon  d'  (zha/  barest' 
boorgenyeV  dftvel'),  1097  17S2,  Ficnch  geogmphci 
and  cartographer  His  maps  of  an<  lent  geography, 
charac  tenzoci  by  c  areful  ae  (  urate  work  and  bailed 
largely  on  original  iescarc  h,  are  o-*pec  mllv  valuable 
He  became  c  artographcr  to  the  king,  who  purchased 
his  maps,  atlases,  and  other  geographical  material 
(the  largest  collection  m  France),  Anvillo  himself 
made  more  than  200  maps 

Anyoz,  mining  aioa,  V\  Butihh  Columbia,  NNE  of 
Pimce  Rupeit  Heio  arc  large  copper  mines  and  a 
pynte  smelter 

Anza,  Juan  Bautista  de  (hw.m'  boutiVta  da  .in'*  i), 
1735-88,  Spanish  explorer  and  ofhe-ial  m  the  South- 
west and  the  Far  West,  founelor  of  San  Francisco, 
b  Mexico  Ac  compamed  by  Feather  F  T  H  Gaiees 
and  a  small  expedition,  ho  opened  (1774)  an  over- 
land road  from  Sonora  thiough  present  Arizona  to 
California,  reaching  San  Gabriel  and  Monteiov 
Viceroy  A  M  Bucareli,  who  was  alarmed  by  the 
threatened  encroachments  of  the  Russians  and  thcj 
British  on  the  Pac  ific  coast,  sent  (1775)  Anza  on  a 
new  expedition  to  establish  a  colony  In  1770  he 
chose  the  site  of  San  FVancisco,  where  a  presidio 
was  founded  by  one  of  his  lieutenants  and  a  mission 
was  founded  hv  Father  Franc  isco  Pal6u  under  the 
direction  of  Feather  Junipero  Sena  Later,  as  gov- 
ernor of  Now  Mexico  (1777-88),  Anza  built  up 
Spanish  frontici  defenses  and  established  order 
Journals  of  men  on  his  California  journey  aie  in 
Anza'a  California  Expeditions  (ed  by  H  IS,  Bolton, 
5  vols  ,  1 930)  For  his  diaries  and  a  study  of  his  pol- 
icy,  see  A  B  Thomas,  Forgotten  Frontiers  (1932) 
Anzengruber,  Ludwig  (lewt'vlkh  :in'tHungi<5o"bur), 
1839  -89,  Austrian  author  After  working  as  a  clerk 
und  as  an  actor,  while  he  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
supplement  his  income  bv  \vntmg,  Anzengruber  at 
30  joined  the  imperial  polic  e  In  1870  Der  Pfarrer 
von  Kirchfeld  [the  pansh  priest  of  Kirchfeld],  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  folk  plav  s.  was  an  immediate 
success  and  was  followed  by  Der  Meineidbauw 
(1871,  Eng  ti  ,  The  Farmer  Fortwoin,  1913-15) 
and  Die  Kreiizditchrciber  [the  illiterates]  (1874)  Daa 
vierte  Gebot  [tho  fourth  commandment]  (1878),  laid 
in  Vienna,  is  considered  to  be  one  of  tho  first  natu- 
ralistic plays.  He  also  wrote  two  novels  and  many 
short  stories 

Anzhero-Sudzhensk  ((inane" 'ru-soojeVsk'),  city 
(pop  71,079),  RSFSR,  m  Siberia,  E  of  the  Ob 
river  and  on  the  Trans-Sibei  mn  RR.  One  of  the 
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largest  coal-mining  centers  of  the  Kuznetsk  Basin, 
the  city  was  formed  m  1928  out  of  Anzherka  and 
Sudzheuka. 

Anzio  (an'zSS,  Ital  ftn'tsyS),  Latin  Antium,  town 
(pop  5,989),  Latmm,  central  Italy,  on  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian Sea  and  33  mu  S  of  Rome  A  Volsc  lan  town,  it 
later  became  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Romans 
Nero  was  born  here;  among  the  ruins  of  his  villa 
two  famous  statues,  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  tho 


, 

G^rl  of  Anzw,  were  found  Anzio  de<  lined  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  later  a  residence  of  the  popes, 
and  is  now  a  flourishing  bathing  resort  In  Jan  , 


, 

1944,  Allied  troops  landed  here  to  draw  German 
forces  from  Cassmo  and  thus  permit  a  break- 
through to  Rome  The  large  beachhead  forces 
absorbed  fierce  German  attacks  and  held  out  until 
contact  was  established  m  May  with  the  main  body 
of  the  U  S  6th  Army 

Aomori  (aGm6're),  city  (1940  pop  99,005,  1947  pop 
90,828),  capital  of  Aomori  prefecture,  extreme  N 
Honshu,  Japan,  a  port  on  Aomori  Bav  It  is  the 
chief  port  of  N  Honshu  and  an  export  and  import 
center  tor  Hokkaido,  and  it  has  a  fishing  fleet  The 
prefecture  yields  timl»er  and  farm  products 

aonst*  see  TENSK. 

Aosta,  Emmanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy,  duke  of 
(nd'stu,  -sta),  Ital  Emamtele  Filiberto  di  Savota, 
duca  d'  Aosta,  1869-1931.  Italian  general,  son  of 
King  Amodeus  of  Spain  and  c  ousm  of  V  ic  tor  Em- 
manuel III  of  Italy  In  the  First  World  War  he 
held  the  Piave  front  after  the  Italian  defeat  at 
Caporotto  and  later  ore  upied  Fuuli  He  became  a 
marshal  in  1920  His  son  Amadous  (1898^-1942), 
who  succeeded  to  his  title,  wa<j  viceroy  of  Ethiopia 
(1937-41),  he  surrendered  to  the  British  m  1941 
after  a  valiant  defense 

Aosta  (acVstu,  -«tn,  Ital  uo'»ta).  town  (pop  13,466), 
capital  of  Val  d'Aosta  region,  NW  Italy,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Great  and  Little  St  Bernard  roads 
Emperor  Augustus  founded  (25  B  C  )  a  colony  here 
on  the  site  of  an  older  settlement  In  the  llth 
cent  Aosta  was  given  as  a  fief  to  Humlx?rt,  the 
founder  of  the  Savoy  d>  nasty  ,  the  cadet  line  of  the 
house  bore  the  title  of  dukes  of  Aosta  Koman 
remains  me  hide  walls  and  gates,  a  triumphal  arc  h,  a 
theater,  and  an  amphitheater  There  are  medieval 
towers  and  a  fine  cathedral  (9th-  15th  cent  ) 

Aosta,  Val  d*  (valdao'sta)  ,  autonomous  region 
(l,260sq  mi  ,  pop  c  83,000),  NW  Italy  bordering 
on  France  and  Switzerland  Until  1945  it  waa 
Aosta  prov  The  Italian  constitution  of  1947 
placed  the  region  outside  the  Italian  customs  bar- 
rier and  made  it  a  free  zone  A  French  dialect  is 
spoken  here  Aosta  is  the  capital  A  high  Alpine 
c  ountry,  the  Val  d'Aosta  me  hides  the  Italian  slopes 
of  MONT  BLANC,  the  MATTMIHOIIN,  and  Monte 
Ro8\,  its  highest  peak  is  the  GR\N  PUCADISO  Life 
is  c  oncentrated  in  the  valleys  of  the  DOHA  B  \LTEA 
and  its  tributaries  The  Great  and  the  Little  SAINT 
BERNARD  roads  join  in  the  upper  Aossta  valley 
There  aie  many  resorts  After  passing  (llth  c  ent  ) 
to  the  counts  of  Savoy,  the  region  shared  the  his- 
tory of  Piedmont  Tho  feudal  system  long  pre- 
vailed here,  more  than  70  castles  are  still  (standing 

Apa  (A'pa),  short  nvei  forming  the  northern  border 
of  E  Paraguay  with  Brazil 

Apmche  (up&ch'e),  town  (pop  1,047),  SW  Okla  ,  NE 
of  the  Wichita  Mts  .  in  a  farm  and  oil  district, 
settled  and  me  1901 

Apache  Indians,  North  Americ  an  Indian  peoples  of 
the  Southwest  They  speak  Athapasc  an  languages, 
the  southernmost  branc  h  of  which  is  called  Apach- 
ean  (see  LANGTMC.E,  table)  The  N  \yAHO  INDIVNS 
also  speak  an  Apachean  language  Many  local 
designations  and  confusion  with  neighboring  tribes 
make  them  hard  to  identify  in  early  literature 
There  were  many  groups  —  E  of  the  llio  Grande 
along  the  mountains  were  the  Jicanllu,  the  Lipan, 
and  the  Mescalero  groups  In  W  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  were  the  Western  Apache,  including  the 
Chincahua  and  the  Coyotoro  The  Kiowa  Apache 
in  the  early  southward  migration  attached  them- 
selves to  the  Kiowa,  whose  history  they  have  since 
shared  The  Apache  as  known  m  historic*  times 
were  dependent  upon  hunting  game  and  gathering 
roots  and  berries  The  women  were  expert  at 
making  basketry,  but  the  arts  of  pottery  and  weav- 
ing were  not  highly  developed  Soc  ml  organization 
was  simple,  but  the  Apache  mother-in-law  taboo  — 
a  man  could  not  speak  to,  01  look  chrec  tlv  at,  his 
mother-in-law  —  was  remarkably  rigorous  Tho 
Apache  are  known  principally  for  their  fierce 
fighting  qualities  and  for  their  cruel  treatment  of 
captured  enemies  They  proved  on  the  PUKULO 
INDIANS  and  offered  particularly  strong  resistance 
to  white  encroachment  In  the  latter  part  of  tho 
19th  cent  their  leaders,  particularly  COCHISK  and 
GERONIMO,  were  famous  ac  ross  the  United  States 
for  their  c  ounteraggrossiou  to  white  aggression 
bee  M  E  Oplei,  An  Apache  Lift-Way  (1941). 

Apalachee  Bay  (apulach'e),  aim  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, NW  Fla  ,  S  of  Tallahassee 

Apalachee  Indians,  tribe  of  North  American  Indians 
once  centered  about  Apalachee  Bay  ,  NW  Honda 
Prosperous  agriculturalists,  they  fought  off  the 
raids  of  the  Creek  Indians  until  early  in  tho  18th 
cent  Combined  Indian  and  British  forces  then 
conquered  them,  wiping  out  their  villages  along 
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with  Spanish  missions  and  garrisons  Many  of  the 
Apalachee  were  sold  into  slavery,  and  a  remnant 
who  fled  to  Louisiana  were  extinct  a  century 
later  They  were  of  Natchez-Muekogean  linguistic 
stock 

ApalachicoU  (ap*ulacMkQ'lu),  city  (pop  3,268),  co 
seat  of  Franklin  co  ,  NW  Fla  ,  SW  of  Tallahassee, 
on  Apalaohuola  Bay  (a  fine  landlocked  harbor)  at 
the  mouth  of  the  ApaUtchicola  river,  founded  c 
1820,  inc.  1838  It  is  a  port  of  entry  and  an  im- 
portant center  for  oyster,  shrimp,  and  other  fish- 
eries Its  position  as  one  of  the  country's  largest 
cotton-ahipping  ports  after  1830  was  ruined  by  the 
Civil  War  blockade  There  is  a  monument  to  John 
Gorrie,  who  invented  a  method  of  making  ice  in 
1845  A  bridge  (19.45)  spans  the  bay  from  east 
to  west  The  spelling  Appalachicola  is  incorrect 
ApalachicoU,  river,  NW  FUu,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  rivers  at  tho  Ga 
line  and  flowing  S  to  Apalachicola  Bay  It  is  navi- 
gable The  river  valley  is  noted  for  its  rare  speci- 
mens of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 

Aparri  (apar're),  municipality  (1948  pop  24,974),  on 
N  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands  It  is  tho  port  for  a 
large  tobacco-producing  area 

apartment  house,  building  providing  separate  dwell- 
ing quarters  for  a  number  of  persons  or  families 
Its  most  phenomenal  development  has  been  in 
the  United  States  since  1900  In  Paris,  blocks  of 
apartments  were  erected  in  the  mid-19th  cent  and 
were  considered  a  suitable  mode  of  residence,  but 
m  England  and  the  United  States  at  that  time 
any  residence  not  a  private  house  was  considered 
undesirable  Prior  to  1870,  apartments  existed  in 
New  York  only  in  the  form  of  tenements  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word  Crowded  and  unsani- 
tary, they  constituted  in  themselves  a  deterrent 
to  any  general  acceptance  of  multiple  quarters 
However,  after  the  Civil  War  a  revised  form  of 
housekeeping  was  needed  economically  and  physi- 
cally to  provide  proper  accommodations  for  the 
huge  new  tide  of  population  that  was  flowing  into 
the  cities  About  1870,  with  only  the  old-fash- 
ioned disfavored  tenement  as  a  basis,  improve- 
ments began  to  be  introduced,  and  with  buildings 
erected  between  1870  and  1875  the  genesis  of  the 
modern  apartment  house  commenced  About  1885 
the  new  developments  of  fireproof  steel-frame  con- 
struction, the  improvement  of  the  elevator,  and  the 
introduction  of  electric  lighting  made  possible  a 
rapid  evolution,  around  1900,  apartment  plans  had 
emerged  whic  h  provided  c ornfortable  quarters  for 
the  person  of  moderate  means  In  1901  a  tenement- 
house  law  was  put  into  effect  in  New  York  covering 
hro  protec  tion,  sanitation,  and  every  feature  re- 
lating to  the  safety  and  the  health  needs  of  occu- 
pants of  such  buildings  In  the  erecting  of  apart- 
ment houses  a  phenomenal  a<  tivitv  has  taken  place 
since  1921  in  all  the  larger  cities,  reaching  its  peak 
in  New  York  There  the  private  house  is  now  a 
rarity  New  York  has  building*  which  shelter  only 
a  few  families  and  others  which  domicile  thousands 
They  run  a  full  ec  onomic  range  from  the  cheapest 
walk-up  apartments  without  elevator  service  to 
the  extremely  luxurious  duplex  and  triplex  suites 
of  the  very  wealthy  The  cooperative  apartment 
is  a  building  in  which  the  tenants  own,  rather 
than  rent,  their  individual  quarters  buying  them 
as  they  would  a  private  dwelling  The  apartment 
hotel  combines  the  accommodations  of  apartments, 
including  cooking  space,  with  the  services  charac- 
teristic- of  a  hotel  Apartment  houses  have  noyv 
spread  to  tho  suburbs  of  the  larger  cities,  where 
they  often  include  gardens,  tennis  courts,  and 
children's  playgrounds  The  populations  of  the 
urban  centers,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe,  have  now  come  to  consider  apartment- 
house  living  as  normal 

apatite  (ap'utlt),  calcium  phosphate  mineial  (sp  gr  , 
3  1-32,  hardness,  5),  containing  fluorine  or  chlo- 
rine or  both  It  is  coloiless  when  pure,  but  there  aie 
impure  colored  varieties  which  are  sometimes  cut 
as  gem  atones  Such  gems  cannot  be  very  ex- 
tensively used  because  of  their  comparative  soft- 
ness The  principal  uso  for  apatite  is  in  the  manu- 
fuctuie  of  phosphorus  fertilizers  Among  the 
sources  of  gem  apatite  are  Ehrenfriedcrsdorf, 
Saxony,  Sc hlaggenwald,  Bohemia,  St  Gotthard, 
Switzerland,  and  Auburn,  Maine,  there  are  ex- 
tensive deposits  in  Renfrew  co  ,  Ontario,  and  in 
Ottawa  co  ,  Quebec 

Apatuna  (apiichdo'reu.  -tvcxj'ren),  in  Greek 
religion,  yearly  meeting  of  tho  phratries  (clans)  It 
is  known  chiefly  to  modern  readers  through  the 
Apaturia  at  Athens  in  October  or  November 
ape,  name  for  certain  primates  It  is  now  usually 
limited  to  those  which  most  closely  resemble  man 
— the  GORILLA,  the  CHIMPANZEE,  the  ORANGUTAN, 
and  the  GIBBON  Formerly  ape  was  used  as  a 
synonym  for  monkey  or  applied  to  certain  tailless 
monkeys  The  anthropoid  apes  differ  from  the 
typical  Old  World  monkeys  in  having  no  external 
tan*  and  no  cheek  pouches  Except  in  the  gibbon, 
ischial  callosities  are  absent  The  arms  are  longer 
than  the  legs  Apes  are  chiefly  arboreal  but  they 
can  stand  in  a  senuerect  position.  They  have  32 
teeth,  a  vermiform  appendix,  a  flattened  breast- 
bone, and  a  brain  which  is  similar  in  structure  to 
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that  of  a  man  but  smaller  See  R  M.  Yerkes  and 
A,  W  Yerkes,  The  Great  Apes  (1929) 
Apeldoorn  (a'pulddrn),  municipality  (pop  82,686). 
and  town,  Gelderland  prov  ,  E  central  Netherlands. 
It  has  manufac  tures  of  pharmaceutical,  refrigera- 
tors, and  paper  Near  by  are  the  royal  summer 
palace  of  Het  Loo  and  several  sanatormms 
Apelles  (upel'fcz),  fl  4th  cent  B  C  ,  Greek  pamter. 
the  most  celebrated  of  antiquity,  but  now  known 
onlj  through  descriptions  of  hia  works  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  studied  under  Ephorus  of  Ephesu* 
and  under  Pamphilus  at  Sicvon  lie  was  court 
pamter  to  Philip  of  Macedon  (Philip  II)  and  to 
Alexander  the  Great  Among  portraits  of  Alex- 
ander was  one  in  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus 
which  showed  him  wielding  the  thunderbolts  of 
Zeus  Apolles  excelled  in  painting  horses,  and  ac- 
cording to  Phnv  the  portrait  of  Antigonus  Cyclops 
on  horseback  was  his  masterpiece  Most  famous, 
perhaps,  was  the  picture  of  Aphrodite  rising  from 
the  sea  A  drawing  made  by  Raphael  from  Lu- 
cmri's  description  of  Apelles'  Calumny  is  in  the 
Louvre  Apelles  w  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
recognize  the  talents  of  PROTOGENES 
Apelles,  Christian  at  Rome  Rom  16  10 
Apennines  (u'punlnz),  Ital  Appenmno  (ap-pan-ne/- 
no),  mountain  system,  traversing  the  entire 
length  of  the  Italian  peninsula  From  the  Cadi- 
bona  Pass  in  Liguria,  where  it  adjoins  the  Ligunan 
Alps,  to  the  Strait  of  Messina,  it  is  c  840  mi  long, 
the  mountains  of  Sicily  are  a  continuation  The 
greatest  width  is  c  SO  mi  The  highest  peak,  in 
the  GRAN  SA»»O  D'ITALIA  group,  rises  to  9,560  ft , 
but  generally  the  peaks  are  much  lower  There  are 
several  volcanic  lakes  and  volcanoes  (two,  VESU- 
VIUS and  ETNA,  are  still  active)  and  many  mineral 
springs  The  few  important  rivers  (Arno,  Tiber, 
and  Volturno)  all  flow  W  into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 
The  Apennines  are  pierced  by  many  railroad  tun- 
nels and  highway  pauses,  and  by  the  Appian,  Cas- 
sian,  Flammian,  and  Salarian  ways  (see  ROMAN 
HOADS)  The  forests  of  the  Apennines  (chestnut, 
binh,  oak,  and  pine)  have  been  greatly  reduced  by 
man  through  the  centuries,  deep  erosion  and 
frequent  landslides  resulted  Attempts  at  reforesta- 
tion are  being  made  The  peaks  mostly  have  a  bare, 
savage  aspec  t  Pastures  are  very  extensive.  The 
lower  hills  are  covered  with  olive  groves  and  vine- 
>  ards,  and  <  orn  is  grown  in  some  areas  up  to  alti- 
tudes of  2,500  ft 

Apharsachites  (ufar'suklts)  or  Apharsathchites 
(ufar's&thkits),  Assyrian  colonists  settled  m  Sama- 
ria Ezra  4  9,  5  6,  6  b  The  Apharsites  (ufar'slts) 
apparently  vsero  other  colonists  Ezra  4  9 
aphasia  (ufa'zhu)  (Gr  ,=spoeclileM8nes&],  condition 
caused  by  a  lesion  of  the  brain,  in  which  an  indi- 
vidual  is  unable  to  express  himself  in  speech  or  in 
writing  or  to  comprehend  the  written  or  spoken 
word  Treatment  consists  of  reedutation,  the  oral 
and  lip-reading  methods  employed  in  the  educa- 
tion of  deaf  and  mute  children  have  been  found  to 
be  of  assistance  in  therapy 

Aphek  (a'fSk)  1  Place,  where  Ahab  defeated  Ben- 
hadad  It  has  been  identified  with  the  modern  Fiq 
on  the  plateau  aboye  Galilee  (c  3  mi  oast),  due  E 
of  Tiberias  It  was  on  a  road  from  Damascus  1 
King*,  20  20  -30  This  is  piobably  tho  Aphek  meant 
by  Ehsha  in  2  Kings  1317  2  City  of  Asher  Joshua 
13  4,  19  30  Aphik  Judges  131  3  City  of  Judah, 
piobably  the  same  as  APHEK \H  and  perhaps  the 
same  as  4  or  5  or  both  Joshua  12  IS  4,  5  Two 
places,  where  the  Philistines  encamped  1  Sam  4  1; 
29  1  Some  believe  them  to  be  the  same  place,  some 
identify  one  or  the  othei  01  both  with  S 
Aphekah  (ufe'ku).  unidentified  place,  probably  the 
same  as  APHKK  3  Joshua  15  5*. 
Aphiah  (ufl'u),  ancestor  of  King  Saul  1  Sam  91 
aphid  (a'fld,  af'Id)  or  plant  louse,  parasitic  insect, 
one  of  the  most  injurious  to  crops  and  other  vege- 
tation It  is  also  referred  to  as  green  fly  and  blight 
Tho  majority  aie  from  1/25  to  4-4  in  long  On 
house  and  field  plants  the  species  frequently  seen  is 
soft-bodied  and  green  with  long  legs  and  antennae 
Some  arc  wingless  and  some  have  t\vo  pairs  of 
membranous  wings  There  is  much  variation  in 
form  among  individuals  of  the  same  species  The 
i  eprodut  five  cycle  is  complex  and  vai les  m  different 
species  In  many  species  fertilized  eggs  which  are 
laid  in  the  fall  hatch  in  the  spring  01  summer  into 
females  called  stem  mothers  A  stem  mother  pro- 
duces, by  PARTHENOGENESIS  and  viviparously, 
wingless  females  which  give  rise  parthenogeneti- 
cally  to  a  number  of  generations  of  wingless  females 
Finally,  winged  females  are  produced  which  mi- 
grate from  the  crowded  host  plant  to  another  one, 
there  to  continue  the  cycle  of  winged  and  wingless 
generations  Towaid  fall  males  and  egg-laying 
females  are  produced  Fertilized  eggs  are  then  de- 
posited in  crevices  of  the  host  plant  Those  which 
survive  the  winter  hatch  as  the  stem  mothers  In- 
sect enemies,  fungi,  and  damp  weather  help  to  keep 
in  check  the  vast  numbci  s  of  aphids  Some  aphids 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  tissues  of  leaves  or  stems 
and  cause  a  GALL  Many  species  secrete  from  the 
end  of  tho  aliment  aiy  tract  a  sweet  substance  or 
honeydow  The  ant,  which  prizes  this  material  as 
food,  cares  for  the  aphids  as  "ant  cows  "  Among 
the  aphid  pests  causing  senous  damage  to  food 


Gross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 
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crops  are  the  gram,  cabbage,  corn-root,  apple, 
woolly  apple,  and  hickory  aphids,  the  alder  blight, 
the  beech-tree  blight,  and  the  phylloxera 

Aphik  (a'flk)   see  APHEK  2 

Aphrah  (af'ru),  in  the  punning  passage  of  Micah 
1  10,  apparently  the  name  of  a  town  The  name 
meant  "dust"  in  Hebrew  or  sounded  like  a  word 
meaning  "dust, ' '  hence  probably  the  use  of  the  name. 

Aphrodite  (ftfrudl'te),  in  Greek  religion,  Olympian 
goddess  of  love,  beautv,  and  fertility  According 
to  Borne  legends  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
Dione,  ae(  ordmg  to  others  she  was  born  out  of  the 
sea  into  which  the  blood  of  URANUS  fell  (whence 
the  representations  of  Aphrodite  Anadyomeno) 
She  was  according  to  the  usual  legend  the  wife  of 
HEPHAFSTUS,  but  she  loved  Ares,  to  whom  she 
bore  Eros  and  Anteros  She  also  gave  her  favors  to 
Anehises  (father  of  Aeneas)  and  DIONYSUS  (father 
of  Pnapus)  She  is,  as  goddess  of  fertility,  most 
dowry  connected  with  ADONIS  She  was  called 
Cytherea  and  Cyprus  because  her  worship  was  im- 
portant in  Cythera  and  in  Cyprus  as  well  as  in 
PaphoB  and  Corinth  She  had  a  cult  as  Aphrodite 
Urania,  the  heavenly  goddess,  which  recalls  her 
affinity  with  the  Oriental  goddess  Astarte  (Ishtar), 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  her  worship 
was  imported  into  Greece  from  the  Orient  She  is 
also  called  Pan  demos — goddess  of  all  the  people 
The  myrtle,  the  rose,  the  apple,  the  dove,  and  the 
sparrow  are  sacred  to  her  By  awarding  Aphrodite 
the  APPLE  OF  DISCORD,  PARIS  won  HELEN  and  thus 
brought  on  the  Trojan  War  Aphrodite  was  con- 
sistently on  the  Trojan  side  She  is  identified  with 
the  Roman  VENUS 

Aphses  (af'sSz)  [Heb ,- dispersion],  head  of  a 
pnestly  course  1  Chron  25  16 

Apia  (apfi'u),  town  (pop  3,500),  capital  of  Western 
Samoa,  on  the  northern  coast  of  UPOLU  island 
The  chief  port  of  Western  Samoa,  it  has  been  since 
1923  the  port  of  entry  for  TOKELAU 

Apianus,  Petrui  (pC'trus  ap£a'nus),  Latinized  from 
Peter  Bienewitz  or  Bennewitz  (pa'tur  be'mivlts, 
Wn'uvlts).  1496-1552,  German  cosmographer  and 
mathematician  He  was  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Ingolstadt  and  was  noted  for  his  knowledge  of 
astronomy  and  his  genera)  learning  Best  known 
among  his  writings  is  the  Coamographia  (1524), 
which  has  some  of  the  earliest  maps  of  America 

Apicius,  Marcus  Gabius  (uphh'us),  1st  cent  A  D  , 
Roman  goxirmet  He  squandered  most  of  his  large 
fortune  on  feasts  and  then,  anticipating  a  need  to 
economize,  committed  suicide  The  cookbook 
called  Ajnciua  probably  dates  from  a  century  later 

Apis   see  EGYPTIAN  RELIGION 

Apo,  Mount  (a'po),  active  volcano,  9,690  ft  high, 
on  8  Mindanao,  Philippine  Islands  It  is  the  high- 
est peak  of  the  inlands 

apocalypse  (upfik'ullps)  [Gr  , -uncovering),  type  of 
ancient  Hebrew  and  Christian  prophetic  litera- 
ture, exemplified  by  the  biblical  REVELATION, 
often  called  simply  the  Apocalypse  The  same 
sort  of  mysterious  writing,  depending  mainlv  on 
visions,  appears  extensively  in  Isaiah,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  Joel,  and  Zee  harm  h  The  book  called  4 
ESORAB  is  one  of  the  chief  Jewish  apocalypses; 
other  PSEunai'iGKAPHA  also  are  apocalyptic  Mod- 
ern books  of  this  sort  are  seen  among  the  works 
of  SWEDENBORO  See  also  FOUR  HORSEMEN  OF  THE 
APOCALYPSE 

Apocrypha  (upok'rlfu)  [Gr  ,- hidden  things],  appen- 
dix to  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  Testament 
containing  the  following  books  and  parts  of  books 
1  and  2  ESDHAS,  TOBIT,  JUDITH,  ESTHER  10  4-16, 
WISDOM,  ECCLBSIABTICUH,  BAKUCH,  Dan  324-90 
(see  DANIEL  and  THREE  HOLY  CHILDREN)  ,  Dan  13 
(see  SUSANNA  1),  Dan  14  (see  BEL  AND  THE 
DRAOKJN)  ,  the  Prayer  of  Manasses  (see  MANASSHH 
8),  1  and  2  MAOOABBES  The  Western  canon  in- 
cludes all  these  except  1  and  2  Esdraa  and  the 
Prayer  of  Manasses,  which  are  often  given  in  an 
appendix  to  editions  of  the  Vulgate  (where  the  1 
and  2  Eadras  of  the  Apocrypha  are  called  3  and 
Eadras)  At  first  Protestants  regarded  as  valuable 
{or  instruction  the  parta  of  the  Western  canon  which 
they  did  not  accept  as  canonical  (see  OLD  TESTA- 
HUNT)  ,  but  relegation  of  these  parts  to  a  separate, 
secondary  part  of  the  Bible  resulted  in  their  being 
practically  discarded  by  many  Protestants  For 
Jewish  and  Christian  works  resembling  biblical 
book*  but  not  included  in  the  Western  or  the  He- 
brew canon — sometimes  called  apocryphal — see 

P&KUDKPIGRAPUA 

Apadaca  Juan  Ruiz  de  (hwan"  rodeth'  da  apodha'- 
ka),  1754-1835,  Spanish  naval  officer  and  states- 
man He  was  sent  to  London  by  the  Central  Junta 
of  Seville  to  gain  English  support  against  Napoleon 
After  service  as  governor  of  Cuba  (1812-15),  Apo- 
daca,  a»  viceroy  of  New  Spam  (1816-21),  devoted 
hunaeif  to  repressing  revolutionary  movements 
The  royalist  t  aune  was  at  first  successful,  but  with 
the  defection  of  ITUDBIDE  it  failed.  Feeling  that 
Apodaca  waw  not  making  sufficient  effort  to  put 
down  the  revolution,  a  group  in  Mexico  city,  head- 
ed by  the  Masons,  forced  him  to  surrender  his 
authority  He  returned  (1821)  to  Spain,  where  he 
held  various  offices.  He  had  the  title  visconde  de 
Venadito. 

ApoUinaire*  Giullaume  (geyom'  apolenar'),  1880- 


84 

1918,  French  poet,  b.  Rome.  An  illegitimate  child, 
he  was  christened  Wilhdm  Apollinaro  de  Koatro- 
witaky  Apollmairo,  a  leader  m  the  restleaa  period 
of  technical  innovation  and  experiment  in  the  arts 
in  the  second  decade  of  the  20th  cent ,  wrote  short 
stories  in  a  Gothic  spirit  (as  in  VHMnarthe  et  CM, 
1910),  bizarre,  exquisite  poems  (collected  especially 
in  Alcoole,  1913,  and  Calligromtrws,  1918).  »  sur- 
realistic drama  Let  Mamifa*  de  TirSma»  (1918), 
and  ait  criticism  which  advanced  the  cause  of 
CUBISM  and  its  practitioners 

Apollinarianism  (OpMuia'rdunfcm),  heretical  doe- 
trine  taught  by  Apolhnaris  or  ApoIItRarras  (c.315- 
c  390) ,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  near  Anttoch.  A  cele- 
brated scholar  and  teacher,  author  of  scriptural 
commentary,  philosophy,  and  controversial  trea- 
tises, ho  propounded  the  theory  that  Christ  pos- 
sessed the  Logos  in  place  of  a  human  mind.  Apol- 
Imanamsm  was  popular  in  spite  of  its  repeated 
condemnation,  particularly  by  the  First  Council  of 
Constantinople  It  anticipated  MONOPHYBITTBM 

Apollinaris  Sidonius  (Cams  Sotlms  Apolhnara  81- 
domus)  (up&irna'rla  rfdo'nette,  sfd6'-),  fl  456-75, 
Latin  writer,  b  Lyons.  He  had  a  minor  part  m 
imperial  politics  and  was  bishop  of  Clermont,  He 
wrote  inconsequential  panegyric  poetry  and  let- 
ters that  are  an  interesting  historical  source. 

Apollo  (upS'15)  or  Phoebus  Apollo  (ffi'bus),  in  Greek 
religion,  Olympian  god  of  light,  music,  poetry, 
prophecy,  and  pastoral  pursuits  He  seems  to  have 
been  originally  and  pnmardy  a  god  of  shepherds, 
flocks  and  herds,  and  beekeepers  (see  ARIBTABUS), 
and  in  anger  he  could  send  pestilence  and  wolves 
against  the  flocks  The  animals  of  the  wild  country 
were  particularly  connected  with  him — the  deer, 
the  raven,  and  the  swan  He  was  always  repre- 
sented as  a  beautiful  >oung  man  and  sometimes 
as  a  young  shepherd  with  a  shepherd's  crook  As 
god  of  music  the  lyre  was  sacred  to  him,  and  he  was 
the  father  of  ORPHEUS  (by  CALLIOPE)  He  was 
also  the  god  of  healing  and  the  father  of  ABCLEPIUB 
Identification  with  Helios  as  the  sun-god,  the 
bnnger  of  light  and  morning,  was  consistent  with 
his  youth  and  vigor  The  principal  legend  of  his 
birth  is  that  he  and  his  twin  sister,  ARTEMIS,  were 
born  to  Zeus  and  LETO  in  DFLOS  He  was  some- 
times called  Deluis,  and  the  island  had  one  of  his 
principal  shrines  Most  important  was,  however, 
the  shrine  at  DEI  PHI,  where  he  was  particularly 
the  god  of  prophecy  speaking  through  the  oracle 
at  the  center  of  the  earth  The  significance  of  the 
shrine  made  him  one  of  the  most  potent  figures  in 
Greek  mythology  One  of  the  legends  concerning 
Delphi  was  Apollo's  slaying  of  the  PYTHON  The 
Pythian  games  honored  him  Vanoua  legends,  such 
as  that  of  CASSANDRA,  are  concerned  with  the  gift 
of  prophecy  Perhaps  better  known  in  later  time 
was  his  connection  with  the  higher  arts  of  civili- 
sation as  the  laurel-crowned  god  of  music  and  poet- 
ry, attended  bv  the  MUSKS  Apollo  was  adopted 
wholeheartedly  by  the  Romans,  who  emphasized 
his  cult  as  god  of  healing  Representations  of  him 
m  art  are  numerous  The  most  celebrated  statue 
is  the  Apollo  Belvedere  (bM'vIder') ,  a  marble  statue 
m  the  Belvedere  of  the  Vatican,  Rome,  a  Roman 
copy,  dating  from  the  early  empire,  of  a  Greek 
original  in  bronze  The  right  forearm  and  the  left 
hand  were  restored  by  a  pupil  of  Michelangelo  The 
statue  represents  the  god  as  a  vigorous  and 
triumphant  youth,  naked  except  for  the  chlamys 
draped  over  his  extended  left  arm,  and  with  the 
aegis  clasped  in  his  hand 

Apollo,  borough  (pop  3,232),  W  Pa  ,  SW  of  Kittan- 
nmg,  laid  out  1815,  me  1848  It  has  a  steel  mill 

Apollo  Belvedere   see  Ar-oi  LO,  in  Greek  religion 

Apollodorus  (up61*6d6r'us),  fl  c  415  B  C  ,  Athenian 
painter,  called  the  Shadower,  said  to  have  intro- 
duced the  use  of  light  and  shade  Among  his  few 
known  works  are  Ajax  Struck  by  Lightning  and 
Pnest  in  the  Act  of  Devotion,  both  were  at  Perga- 
mum  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Elder 

Apollonia  (apul6'-ncu)  [Greek, -of  Apollo],  name  of 
several  ancient  Greek  towns  The  most  important 
was  that  in  Illyna,  a  port  on  the  Adriatic  It  was 
founded  by  Corinthians  and  later  a  Greek  and  a 
Roman  intellectual  center  Julius  Caesar  used  it  as 
a  base  Octavian  (later  AUGUSTUS)  was  here  when 
he  received  news  of  Julius  Caesar's  death  Others 
were  m  Thrate  on  the  Aegean  (a  town  famous  for 
a  large  statue  of  Apollo),  in  N  Sicdy,  and  in  the 
Chalcidice  (visited  by  Paul  on  hia  way  to  Salomca 
Acts  17  1) 

Apollomus  (ap'iilo'neus)  [Latin, -of  Apollo]  1 
Governor  of  Coele-Syna  and  Phoenicia  for  Seleucus 
IV  He  oppressed  the  Jews  and  was  killed  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus  1  Mae  310-24,  2  Mac  44,  5.24 
3  Governor  of  Coele-Syna  under  Alexander  Balas 
1  Mac  1069 

ApoUomus  of  Perga,  fl  247-205  B  C  ,  Greek  math- 
ematician of  the  Alexandrian  school  He  produced 
a  treatise  on  conic  sections  which  included,  as  well 
as  his  own  work,  much  of  the  work  of  his  predeces- 
sors, among  whom  was  Euclid  Most  of  his  other 
works  have  been  lost 

Apolloniui  of  Tralles-  see  FARNEBE  BULL 

Apolloniui  of  Tyana  (tTa'nu),  ft  A  D  100?,  Greek 
philosopher,  leading  exponent  of  NBO-PYTHAOORB- 
ANISK  Inasmuch  as  his  biographer,  Philostratus, 


to  considered  trnrrfJabte,  JOOOaof  fa  certainly  known 
of  Apollonhw*  life.  He  fe  said  to  hare  wandered 
widely  m  the  empire^  and  b*  wets  aecrnmted  ft  great 
seer  and  wonderworker.  Be*  D.  M.  lYedwetl, 
A  Sketch  of  to*  Life  of  ApoQvwt*  of  Tyana  <188$ 

Apolloniu*  Rhotios  (r&'*M»),  3d  cent.  B.C.,  epic 
poet  of  Alexandra  and  Rhodes.  He  became  K- 
branan  at  Alexandria.  H»  extant  wtsrk,  the  Aryo- 
nautica,  is  a  Homeric  iRntatwm  in  four  books  on 
the  story  of  the  Argonaut  heroes-r  though  labored 
m  style,  it  contain*  occasional  depth  of  feeling  and 
originality 

Apollo*  (upoTfte)  fGr  ^belonging  to  Apollo],  Alex- 
andrian Jew  who  became  a  Christian  nuanonary. 
Acts  18  24-19  1;  1  Cor  1  12,  &4~6;  4.«. 

Apollyon  (up&t'yn),  Greek  name  of  the  destroying 
angel  Rev.  9.11,  See  SATAN  and  BELL, 

apologetics,  phase  of  theology  which  devotes  itself, 
by  appeal  to  reason,  to  defending;  Christian  behef 
against  attack.  Of  course,  the  apologist  defends  his 
own  point  of  view;  thus  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gians include  defense  of  the  authority  of  the  Church 
as  a  part  of  apologetic*,  white  many  Protestants 
limit  their  apologetics  largely  to  the  defense  of  the 
verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  Apologetic  works 
are  many  Famous  name*  in  earfy  Chnstf  an  apolo- 
getics includes  Aristides,  Tertuthan,  and  Ongen 
More  recent  examples  are  Melanchthon  (Lutheran), 
Antoine  Arnauld  (Jamseniat),  and  Alfred  Sthweit- 
zer  (modernist)  A  special,  traditional  type  of 


, 

apologetic  work  is  the  autobiography  of  conversion 
Examples  of  this  are  St  Augustine,  Confe»9ton 
3  H  Newman,  Apologia  pro  vita  sua,  and  Thom 


ples  of  this  are  St  Augustine,  Confe»9tons, 
Newman,  Apologia  pro  vita  sua,  and  Thomas 
Merton,  The  Steen-Sforey  Mountain  (1948) 

Apopka  (upop'kil),  city  (pop  1,312),  central  Fla  , 
near  Lake  Apopka,  settled  1850  It  is  a  shipping 
center  for  an  area  growing  ferns,  citrus  fruit,  and 
vegetables 

Apopka,  Lake,  central  Fla.,  popular  fiahmg  lake 
Winter  Garden  is  on  its  south  shore 

apoplexy  or  stroke,  the  result  of  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
usually  occurring  after  the  age  of  40  in  individuals 
who  have  high  blood  pressure  Symptoms  which 
precede  an  apoplectic  attack  include  dizziness  and 
headache  or  a  sensation  of  pressure  in  the  head, 
hemorrhage  from  the  nose  or  into  the  retina  may 
also  be  symptomatic  In  some  individuals  apo- 
plexy has  occurred  without  any  previous  symp- 
toms Coma  accompanying  the  seizure  may  be  of 
short  or  long  duration  Paralysis  of  one  side  of 
the  face  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  is  a 
typical  sequel  As  the  blood  clot  is  resorbed,  the 
individual  gradually  regains  the  use  of  his  muscles 
Treatment  consists  of  a  decrease  in  salt  intake, 
sedation,  and  rest  » 

apostle  (upos'j)  [Gr  ,-  envoy],  one  of  the  prime  mis- 
sionaries of  Christendom  The  apostles  par  ex- 
cellence are  88  PETER,  ANDREW,  JAMES  (the 
Greater),  JOHN,  THOMAS,  JAMES  (the  Less),  Junt 
(or  Thaddaeus),  PHILIP,  BARTHOLOMEW,  MAT- 
THBW,  SIMON,  and  MATTHIAS  (replacing  JUDAS 
ISTARIOT)  Traditionally  the  list  of  the  Twelve 
Disciples  includes  Judas  and  not  Matthias,  and 
the  list  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  includes  Matthias 
and  not  Judas  St  PAUL  is  always  classed  as  an 
apostle,  and  so  are  sometimes  a  few  others,  such 
as  St  BAKNABAB  The  principal  missionary  to  any 
country  is  often  called  its  apostle,  e  g  ,  St  Patrick 
is  the  apostle  of  Ireland,  St  Augustine  the  apostle 
of  England  For  the  Apostles'  Creed,  see  CREED, 
for  the  Teaching  of  the  Apostles,  see  DIDACHE 

Apostle  Islands,  group  of  over  20  islands,  off  N 
Wisconsin,  in  SW  Lake  Superior  Part  of  Wiscon- 
sin, they  are  reached  by  boat  from  Bayfield  and 
Ashland  Their  wave-eroded  cliffs  are  noted 
Madeline,  the  largest,  includes  LA  POINTB  town 

Apostolic  Constitutions:  see  CONSTITUTIONS,  APOS- 
TOLIC 

apostolic  succession,  in  Christianity,  belief  that  the 
chosen  successors  of  the  apostles  enjoyed  by  the 
grace  of  God  the  same  position  as  the  apostles  in 
the  Church  and  that  the  bishops  of  today,  as  the 
successors  of  previous  bishops  and  so  on  back  to 
the  apostles,  enjoy  this  position  Hence  the 
ecumenical  councils  are  held  infallible  (and,  among 


Roman  Catholics,  ex  cathedra  pronouncements  of 
the  pope),  God  conferring  infallibility  to  guarantee 
the  purity  of  His  Church  It  is  generally  held  that 
the  essential  to  maintaining  the  apostolic  succession 
is  the  right  consecration  of  bishops,  and  it  is  on 
that  ground  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  re- 
fuses to  recognize  the  apostolic  succession  in  the 
Church  of  England.  The  apostolic  succession  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  Petrme  supremacy  (see 
FAPACY)  Scriptural  authority  is  given  as  Mat. 
18  18,  28  19,20  See  ORDERS,  HOLY 
apostrophe :  see  PUNCTUATION  and  ABBREVIATION 
apotheosis  (up&'theo'sls,  a*puth«'usls)  [Or, -dei- 
fication], m  religion,  the  act  of  raising  a  person  who 
has  died  to  the  rank  of  a  god  It  received  its  great- 
est exploitation  in  history  at  Rome  under  the  em- 
perors In  the  life  of  the  emperor  his  genius  was 
worshiped,  but  after  he  died  he  was  often  enrolled 
solemnly  as  one  of  the  gods  to  be  adored  publicly 
In  the  East,  apotheosis  was  known  m  Egypt  and  m 
many  dynasties  It  is  difficult  to  say  where  ancestor 
worship  ends  and  apotheosis  begins,  at  least  so  far 
as  a  royal  family  te  concerned.  Apotheosis  is  es» 


Cross  refw.ncM  are  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  promutdatioa  fec««  »af  •  1. 


pecially  understandable  when  it  is  remembered 
that  many  Greeks  believed  that  the  heroes  of 
Homer  had  lived  as  men,  yet  they  worshiped  the 
heroes  a»  demigods 

ApoxTomcmi*  (upok*seom/mus)  (Gr  , -scraping 
one  s  self],  a  Roman  copy  in  marble  of  a  bronze 
statue  by  LY/MPPUS  It  represents  an  athlete 
scraping  the  sand  and  tnl  from  his  body  with  a 
strigil  alter  a  eon  test  in  the  palaestra  It  was  found 
in  Rome  in  1849 

Appaia  (ap'alm)  [Heb  ,-the  nostrils],  Jerahmeelite 
1  Chron.  2  30,31 

Appalftchia  (apuHtoh'n),  town  (pop  3,010),  extreme 
SW  Va  ,  in  the  Cumberland  Plateau  near  the  Kv 
line,  settled  1890,  me  1906  It  is  a  coal-mining 
center  and  railroad  junction 

Appalachian  Mountains  (apula'ehun.-cltfun.-uVh'-), 
general  name  for  the  numerous  groups  of  eleva- 
tions m  E  North  America,  extending  8W  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  valley  in  Quebec  prov  ,  Canada, 
to  the  Gulf  Coast  plain  in  Alabama  They  include 
the  WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  GREEN  MOUNTAINS, 
CATBKILL  MOUNTAINS,  ALLEGHENY  MOUNTAINS, 
BLUB  RIOOH,  BLACK  MOUNTAINS,  GRKAT  SMOKY 
MOUNTAINS,  CUMBERLAND  PLATEAU,  and  other 
ranges  The  Appalachians,  mainly  formed  by 
folding  (see  MOUNTAIN),  consist  largely  of  sedi- 
mentary rocks  and  are  for  the  most  part  much 
worn  down  In  general,  the  eastern  portions  are 
more  rugged  than  the  western,  which  are  largely 
plateau  formations  of  horizontal  rock  structure 
Mt  Mitchell,  6,684  ft  high,  in  the  Black  Mts  ,  is 
the  highest  elevation  in  the  system  Valuable  coal 
deposits,  iron,  petroleum,  and  gas  are  found  in 
parts  of  the  Appalachians  Comprising  as  they  do 
some  of  the  moat  beautiful  scenery  m  the  country, 
the  mountain*!  abound  in  resorts  Crossed  by  few 
passes,  the  system  especial]  y  in  the  central  sections 
was  a  barrier  against  early  westward  expansion 
and  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  See  Douglas  W.  Johnson,  Stream 
Sculpture  on  the  Attantic  Slope  (1931),  N  M 
Fenneman,  Phygwyraphy  of  Eastern  United  States 
(1938) 

Appalachian  Trail,  for  hikers,  extending  2,050  mi 
along  the  ndges  of  the  Appalachian  Mt  system 
from  Mt  Katahdm,  Maine,  to  Mt  Oglethorpe, 
N  Ga  It  owes  its  inception  to  Benton  MACKAYK 
See  guides  published  by  the  Appalachian  Trail 
Conference 

Appalachicoia .  see  APALACHICOLA 

apparition  (apurl'shun)  Belief  in  apparitions  and 
ghosts  is  ancient  and  widespread  and  is  based  on 
the  »dea  that  the  apjrit  of  a  man  (or  of  any  objec  t) 
is  "a  shape  within  a  shape,"  endowed  with  volition 
and  motion  of  its  own  A  ghost  is  an  apparition  or 
spec  ter  of  a  dead  person  A  wraith,  double,  or  fet(  h 
among  the  Highland  Scots  w  the  spirit  of  a  person 
just  before  lug  death  \pparitions  were  often  con- 
Hidered  as  premonitions  or  warnings  Theso  in- 
cluded particular  shapes  attac  bed  to  certain  fami- 
lies, as  the  spectral  horseman,  the  l>ound,  or  the 
white  bird  Summoning  apparitions  by  means  of 
in<  antatioiw,  CRYBTAI  GAZING,  polished  atones,  hyp- 
notic suggestion,  and  various  other  devices  is  one 
of  the  oldest  means  of  DIVINATION  and  WITCH- 
CRAFT Home  spirits  are  considered  beneficent  (as 
the  genius  of  a  family),  but  most,  are  thought  to  be 
revengeful  and  dangerous,  trying  to  lure  the  living 
to  the  world  of  shades  The  most  malignant  are 
those  of  persons  who  have  died  violent  deaths, 
sun  ides,  those  with  guilty  sec  rots,  and  those  who 
were  unbuned  or  not  buried  with  proper  ntes 
Many  burial  customs  have  originated  m  the  desire 
to  placate  the  dead  and  keep  them  from  haunting 
the  living  Modem  belief  in  supernatural  appear- 
ances finds  an  expression  in  studies  of  CLAIRVOY- 
ANCE, SPIRITISM,  and  PSYCHICAL  RFSEAHCH.  Often, 
optical  illusions  are  regarded  as  ghosts  or  phan- 
tasms Modern  Sf  lence  explains  some  supernatural 
appearances  by  means  of  telepathy,  autosugges- 
tion, or  hallucination  Perhaps  the  most  famous 
apparitions  m  literature  are  the  ghost  in  Macbeth 
and  that  of  Hamlet's  father 

appeal,  in  law,  hearing  by  a  superior  court  of  errors 
allegedly  committed  by  an  inferior  court  There 
are  two  types  of  errors,  of  fact  and  of  law  An  error 
of  fact  is  drawing  a  false  inference  from  evidence 
presented  at  the  tnal  An  error  of  law  is  an  erro- 
neous determination  of  the  legal  rules  governing 
PROCEDURE,  EVIDENCE,  or  the  matters  at  issue  be- 
tween the  parties  When  the  appeal  is  taken  from 
a  jury  trial,  only  errors  of  law  may  be  reviewed, 
but  when  it  is  taken  from  a  tnal  where  the  judge 
sat  without  a  jury,  his  errors  both  of  law  and  of 
fact  may  be  examined  Should  the  appeal*  court 
conclude  that  no  error  was  committed,  it  will  affirm 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court  If  it  finds  that  there 
was  error,  it  may  direct  a  retrial  or  grant  a  JUDG- 
MENT or  DECREE  in  favor  of  the  party  who  lost  in 
the  lower  court.  The  determinations  of  appeals 
courts  are  usually  printed,  often  with  an  opinion 
indicating  the  basis  for  the  court's  decisions  Such 
opinions  are  of  great  utility  in  guiding  the  inferior 
courts  and  in  establishing  uniform  legal  principles 
m  matters  where  dispute  may  arise 

appendix,  vermiform.  Considered  to  be  a  vestigial 
remnant,  the  vermiform  appendix,  a  wormlike 
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tubular  structure  about  3  m  long,  springs  from 
the  caecum,  a  portion  of  the  large  intestine  (colon), 
located  in  the  lower  right  abdomen  Infection  m 
the  appendix  may  result  in  appendicitis.  This 
condition  occurs  at  any  age,  but  is  most  common  in 
the  second  and  third  decades  of  life  The  clinical 
picture  of  appendicitis  varies  considerably  Symp- 
toms include  shifting  pain  which  increases  in  sever  - 
ity,  later  becoming  localized  in  the  lower  right 
abdomen,  and  tenderness  and  muscle  spasm  over 
the  site  of  the  appendix  Variables  are  fever,  a 
more  rapid  pulse,  nausea,  and  vomiting  Addi- 
tional symptoms  are  diarrhea  or  constipation  or 
alternating  diarrhea  and  constipation  Diagnosis 
is  confirmed  if  examination  of  the  blood  shows  a 
high  white  blood  count  and  an  increase  in  poly- 
morphonuclear  cells  The  use  of  cathartics  instead 
of  an  enema  may  result  in  an  absc  ess  with  rupture 
of  the  appendix  and  a  spread  of  infection  to  the 
peritoneum  (peritonitis)  Early  surgery  is  im- 
perative 

Appenzell  (a'jpuntsPl),  canton,  Switzerland  Mostly 
meadowland,  it  also  has  textile  manufactures  It 
was  ruled  after  the  1 1th  cent  by  the  abbots  of  St 
Gall,  against  whom  it  revolted  in  140.4  In  1411 
Appenzell  allied  itself  with  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion, which  had  helped  defeat  the  abbot,  and  m 
1513  it  became  a  Swiss  canton  In  1597  Appenzell 
split  into  two  independent  half-cantons  Ausser- 
Rhoden  (94  sq  mi  ,  pop  44,756),  with  its  caprtal 
at  Herisau,  accepted  the  Reformation  Inner-Rho- 
den  (67  sq  mi  ,  pop  13,383)  remained  Catholic, 
its  capital,  Appenzell  (pop  4,756),  is  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  embroideries 

Appert,  Nicolas  (nfkola'  ap&r'),  sometimes  known 
as  Francois  Appert  (fraswa'),  1750-1841',  French 
originator  of  a  method  of  CANNING  This  process, 
based  on  his  theory  that  heat  destroys  or  neu- 
tralizes the  ferments  which  cause  food  spoilage, 
consisted  in  heating  foods  for  varying  periods  in 
corked  bottles  After  years  of  experimentation  he 
opened  in  1806  a  factory  (destroyed  1814)  at 
Masav,  near  Pans,  and  in  1810  published  his  re- 
sults (Eng  tr  ,  The  Art  of  Preserving,  1920),  win- 
ning a  prize  of  12,000  francs  which  had  been  offered 

|  by  the  French  government  for  a  method  of  pre- 
serving foods  for  army  and  navy  stores  He  lost 
public  confidence  after  an  investigation  by  Ga^ 
Lussac,  who,  although  supporting  Appert's  meth- 
od, opposed  his  theory  However,  through  thc> 
influence  of  Berthollet,  Appert  wa«  able  in  1817 
to  establish  a  factory  m  Pans.  Hi*>  last  years  are 
obscure 

Apphia  (fif'c>u),  Chnrtian  woman  associated  with 
Philemon  Philemon  2 

Appian  (a'p*un),  ft  2d  cent,  Roman  historian  A 
Greek,  born  in  Alexandria,  he  was  a  government 
official  there  and  later  at  Rome  His  history  of 
the  Koman  conquest*  from  the  founding  of  Rome  to 
the  reign  of  Traj'an  is  undistinguished  and  strongly 
biased  in  favor  of  Roman  imperialism,  but  it  repro- 
duces many  documents  and  sources  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  lost.  Of  tl»e  24  books,  writ- 
ten in  Greek,  only  Books  VI-VII  and  Books  XI- 
XVII  have  been  fully  preserved 

Appiam,  Andrea  (undr&'a  ftp-pya'ne),  1754-1817, 
Italian  painter  in  oil  and  fresco  His  best  frescoes, 
which  approach  those  of  Correggio  ui  grace  and 
beauty,  are  m  Milan  His  oil  paintings  me  lude 
Kinaldo  in  the  Garden  of  Armida,  Vetuut  and  Cupid, 
and  Olympus. 

Appian  Way  (ft'peOn),  Latin  Via  Appia,  road  built 
(312  B  C  )  under  Appius  Claudius  Caecus  Thw 
"queen  of  roads"  connected  Rome  with  Capua  and 
was  later  extended  to  Beneventum  (Beneveuto), 
Tarentum  (Taranto),  and  Brundisium  (Bnndiai) 
It  was  the  chief  highway  to  Greece  and  the  East 
Its  total  length  was  more  than  350  mi  The  sub- 
stantial construction  of  cemented  stone  blocks  has 
preserved  it  to  the  present  Branch  roads  led  to 
Neapolis  (Naples),  Barmra  (Ban),  and  other  ports 
The  first  stretch  of  road  out  of  Rome  has  the  Chun  h 
of  St  Sebastian  with  its  catacombs,  and  there  are 
interesting  tombs  See  ROMAN  HOA.DS  In  1784 
Pope  Pius  VI  built  the  new  Appian  Way  from 
Rome  to  Albano,  parallel  with  the  old 

Apph  forum  (ap'SI)  (Latin, -Appius'  market,  cf 
RV],  important  stop  on  the  Appian  Way,  c  40  nu  E 
of  Rome  It  was  at  the  head  of  a  canal  through  the 
Pontme  Marshes  When  Paul  arrived  here  on  his 
way  to  Rome,  he  waa  met  by  Christians  from  the 
city  Acts  28  15  The  modern  Italian  successor  is 
Foro  Appw 

Apaiw  Claudius,  see  CLAL DIUB,  Roman  gems. 

apple,  best  known  and  commercially  most  impoitant 
fruit  of  the  temperate  tones  and  its  tree  Malus  syi- 
wstrit  or  Pyrut  maluo,  a  member  of  the  rose  family 
It  lives  long,  is  easy  to  grow,  and  thrives  in  any 
good  soil  and  at  higher  altitudes  than  any  other 
fruit  tree  There  are  said  to  be  more  than  7,500 
varieties,  of  which  only  about  50  are  of  commercial 
importance  The  leading  apple-growing  region  of 
the  world  is  North  America  Of  Asiatic  and  Euro- 
pean origin,  the  apple  has  been  cultivated  since 
prehistoric'  times  According  to  ancient  tradition 
the  forbidden  fruit  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  the 
apple  (Gen  3)  In  religious 
represent 


[Gen   3)     In  religious  painting,  the  apple 
nts  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 


APPLETON 

and  evil,  as  do  occasionally  the  pear  and  the  quince 
It  was  sacred  to  Aphrodite  in  classical  mythology 
(see  APPLE  or  DISC  OHO)  The  apple  is  attacked  by 
several  diseases  (e  g  ,  canker,  rust,  and  scab)  and 
by  insect  peats  Some  species  of  TRAB  APPLE  are 
native  to  North  America  See  S  \  Beach,  Applea 
of  New  York  (1905) ,  J  C  Folger  and  S  M  Thom- 
son, The  Commercial  Apple  Industry  of  North  Amer- 
ica (1921) ,  A  H  Hoare,  Commercial  Apple  Growing 
(rev  ed  ,  1949),  bulletins  of  state  experiment 
stations  and  of  the  U  S  Dept  of  Agric  ulture 

Appleby,  John  Francis,  184O-1917,  American  farmer, 
b  Oneida  co  ,  NY  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
Applebv  knotter,  patented  in  1878  after  long  ex- 
perimenting It  was  first  manufac  tured  on  a  largo 
wale  after  its  value  was  recognized  by  William 
DEEUINC,  and  was  soon  adopted  on  harvesters  gen- 
erally It  is  still  commonly  used  on  gram  binders 

Appleby,  municipal  borough  (pop  1,618),  county 
town  of  Westmorland,  England,  in  the  Eden  valley 
It  is  the  market  (enter  for  a  farm  area  A  16th- 
<  entury  grammar  school  and  the  site  of  historic 
Applebv  Castle  are  here 

Applegarrh,  Robert,  18.34-1924,  English  trade-union 
leader,  a  carpenter  by  trade  A  charter  member  of 
the  \malgamatpd  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Join- 
ers, he  hoc  dine  in  1862  its  general  secretary  ,  under 
HIH  leadership,  this,  with  other  unions,  pressed  the 
fight  for  legalization  of  unions  and  for  protection  of 
their  funds  and  in  1871  was  8iic<eARful  See  biog- 
raphy by  A  W  Humphrey  (1913; 

Applegate,  Jesse,  1811-88,  American  pioneer  m  Ore- 
gon, h  Kentucky  With  his  family  he  moved 
(1821)  to  Miasoun,  and  there  m  1843  he  joined  the 
"great  emigration"  of  more  then  900  people  over 
the  Oregon  Trail — a  trek  pictured  in  hw  Day  with 
thf  Cow  Column  in  1843  (ed  by  Joseph  Schafer, 
1934,  pub  with  Recollections  of  My  Hoyhood  by 
Apptegate's  nephew)  Established  as  a  leader  on 
the  westward  journey,  he  was  elected  (1845)  a 
member  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  pro- 
visional government  which  ruled  Oregon  until  it 
was  made  (1849)  a  U  S  territory  Later  he  helped 
organize  the  new  government,  and,  as  surveyor  gen- 
eral, he  did  much  exploring  and  opened  a  wagon 
route  to  California 

applejack,  brandy  made  by  partly  freezing  hard 
cider  and  removing  the  H  o  or  by  distilling  hard 
cider  (x*  fermented  apple  poma<e  It  is  popularly 
associated  with  New  Jersey,  and  because  of  its 
potency  when  undiluted  it  is  colloquially  called 
"  Jersey  lightning  " 

apple  of  discord,  m  Greek  mythology,  a  golden  apple 
inscribed  "for  the  fairest,"  thrown  by  the  uninvited 
ERIB  among  the  guests  at  the  wedding  of  PELEVH 
and  THETJH  APHRODITB  ATHENV,  and  HERA  all 
claimed  it  They  those  a  mortal  PARIS,  to  settle 
the  dispute  To  sway  his  decision  Hera  offered  him 
empire  and  riches,  \thena  glory  in  war,  and  Aphro- 
dite the  fanest  of  women,  HELEN  Pans  decided  m 
favor  of  Aphrodite  The  abdu<  ticm  of  Helen  by 
Pans  led  to  the  THOJ\N  WAR 

Appleseed,  Johnny  see  CHAPM\V,  JOHN 

Appleton,  Daniel,  17S5-1849,  American  publisher, 
b  Haverhill,  Mass  He  built  up  in  New  York  one 
of  the  largest  publishing  houses  in  the  country  The 
firm  was  continued  by  his  sons  under  the  name  D 
Appleton  &  Company  See  G  M  Overton,  Portrait 
of  a  Publisher  (1925). 

Appleton,  Sir  Edward  Victor,  1892-,  English  physi- 
cist, grad  St  John's  College,  Cambridge  After 
returning  from  active  service  m  the  First  World 
War  he  became  assistant  demonstrator  in  experi- 
mental physica  at  the  Cavendish  Laboratory  m 
1920  He  was  professor  of  ph>aic«  at  the  II mv  of 
London  (1924-36)  and  professor  of  natural  philos- 
ophy at  Cambridge  Univ  (1936-39)  Since  19.J9 
he  has  been  secretary  of  the  Dept  of  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research.  He  received  the  1947  Nobel 
Prize  in  Ph>sics  for  has  contributions  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  ionosphere  which  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  radar  He  was  knighted  in  1941 

Appleton,  Nathan,  1779-1861,  American  manufac- 
turer, b  New  Ipswich,  N  H  He  was  a  wealthy 
Boston  importing  merchant  when  he  invested 

i  money  m  the  venture  of  a  cotton  mill  at  Waltham 
undertaken  by  Francis  C  LOWELL,  and  he  was  a 
major  figure  m  financing  the  building  of  the  rnanu- 
fac  turmg  town  envisioned  by  Lowell—  which  was  to 
be  LOWELL,  Mass  As  u.  Congressman  (1831-32, 
1841-42)  Appleton  showed,  especially  bv  favoring 
protective  tariffs,  the  shifting  of  interests  of  the 
wealthy  in  New  England  from  commerce  to  textile 
and  other  mills.  He  waa  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum 

Appleton.  1  Village  (pop  1,877),  W  Minn  ,  on  the 
Pomme  de  Terre  and  NW  of  Granite  Falls,  settled 
1869,  laid  out  1870,  me  1881  It  is  a  farm  trade 
tenter  SOU  (pop  28,4.it>),  co  seat  of  Outaganue 
co  ,  E  Wis  ,  on  the  Fox  near  its  exit  from  the  north 
end  of  Lake  Wmnebago,  in  a  dairying  and  stoc  k- 
raosmg  region,  settled  before  1850,  me  1857  Falls 
provide  power  for  the  city's  paper  mills  and  allied 
industries  Appleton  had  the  nation's  first  hydro- 
electric plant  (1882)  and  the  state's  fust  electric 
streetcar  (1886)  It  is  the  seat  of  LA  WHENCE  COL- 
LEGE OK  WISCONSIN  Harry  Houdim  was  born  in 
Appleton 
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APPLETON  CITY 

Appleton  City,  city  (pop  1,188),  W  Mo  ,  SE  of 
Kansas  City,  in  a  farm  and  timber  area,  founded 
1868, me  1871 

apple  worm  see  CODLING  MOTH 
Appomattox  (ftpunia'tuks),  town  (pop  992),  in 
Appomattox  co  ,  central  Va  ,  E  of  L\  nchburg,  near 
the  source  of  the  Appomattox  River,  which  winds 
150  mi  E  to  the  James,  UK  1925  11  E  Lee  sur- 
rendered to  U  S  Grant  at  near-bv  Appomattox 
Courthouse,  \pnl  9,  1805  After  P  H  Sheridan's 
victory  at  Five  Forks  on  April  1,  1865,  Lee  aban- 
doned PETBRHBUHCJ  and  Richmond  and  retreated 
west,  planning  to  unite  at  Dam  illc,  Va  ,  with  the 
army  of  J  E  Johnston,  who  was  still  holding;  out 
against  W  T  Sherman  in  North  Carolina  But 
Grant  pursued  vigorously  Part  of  the  Union  army 
pressed  hard  on  Leo's  flank  and  rear,  while  Sheri- 
dan cut  off  further  retreat  at  Appomattox  Court- 
house Realizing  the  futility  of  carrying  on  the 
struggle,  Lee  surrendered  the  remnants  ol  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  on  April  9  The  sur- 
render marked  the  virtual  end  of  the  war,  as  the 
remaining  Confederate  armies,  on  hearing  of  Lee's 
capitulation,  followed  suit  The  site  of  the  sur- 
render has  been  made  a.  national  historic  al  monu- 
ment (908  25  a<  res,  est  1940) 
Apponaug,  R  I  *ee  WARWICK 

Apponyi,  Albert,  Count  (op 'pony?),  1846- 1933,  Hun- 
garian statesman  Tho  son  of  the  conservative 
chancellor  George  Apponvi,  he  entered  the  house 
of  deputies  m  1872  Though  a  rovalist  he  favored 
liberal  electoral  reforms,  and,  as  minister  of  educa- 
tion (1907),  free  education  in  elementary  schools 
However,  the  rigid  state  control  whu  h  accompanied 
his  program  roused  bitter  opposition  In  1920,  as 
thief  Hungarian  delegate  to  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference, Apponvi  signed,  under  protest,  the  Treatv 
of  Trianon  (see  THIANOV,  TREATY  of)  He  repre- 
sented his  country  m  the  League  of  Nations  until 
his  death 

apprenticeship,  system  of  learning  a  trade  from  one 
who  is  engaged  in  it  and  of  paving  for  the  instruc- 
tion bv  a  given  number  of  years  of  work  Appren- 
ticeship flourishes  wherever  there  is  handicraft 
production  It  was  known  in  ancient  Babylon, 
Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  in  Europe  and 
to  some  extent  in  the  United  States  Typically,  a 
master  of  a  trade  agrees  to  instruct  a  young  man, 
to  give  him  shelter,  food  and  c lothmg,  and  to  care 
for  him  during  illness  The  young  man  binds  him- 
self to  work  for  the  master  for  a  given  time  After 
that  ho  ma\  Income  a  journevman,  working  for  a 
master  for  wages,  then — sometimes  without  service 
as  a  journev  man— he  mn\  set  up  as  a  master  him- 
self The  medieval  guilds  supervised  to  some  extent 
the  relation  of  master  and  apprentice  and  decided 
the  number  of  apprentices  in  a  given  guild  The 
Industrial  Revolution,  with  its  introduction  of 
machmerv ,  put  an  end  to  most  of  these  guilds,  but 
apprenticeship  continues  in  highly  skilled  trades, 
competing  with  technical  schools  The  terms  of 
apprenticeship  are  regulated  bv  main  trade  unions, 
as  well  as  b\  law  It  is  sometimes  arranged  for 
orphans  and  other  wards  of  the  state  See  R  A 
Bray,  liny  Labour  and  Apprenticeship  (1911) 
appropriation,  in  constitutional  law,  the  allotment 
bv  a  legislature  of  monev  for  a  particular  put  pose 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides 
that  no  nionev  ma\  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
except  undei  appropriations  made  by  law  and  that 
no  appropriations  shall  be  made  for  more  than  two 
years  In  the  United  States  a  general  appropriation 
bill  is  passed  at  the  beginning  of  each  session  of 
Congress,  m  England,  at  the  end  of  sessions  of 
Parliament  Legislative  appropriation  is  always  re- 
quired in  democ  latic  governments  Hee  also  BUDG- 
KT  See  A  I]  Buck,  ruhlir  budgeting  (1929) 
APRA -t.ee  11  \^  A  nt  F,A  TOKRI-,  Vfcxoa  lUtfL,  PERU. 
Apra  Harbor  (u'pia)  or  Port  Apra,  m  Sumav  town, 
on  GUAM,  on  the  west  c  oast  5  iru  W  of  Agana  The 
only  good  harbor  on  the  island,  it  is  the  port  of 
entrv ,  closed  to  foreign  vessels  except  bv  permit 
There  is  a  large  U  S  naval  base 
Apraksin,  Feodor  Matveyevich  (fveVdur  miitvva'- 
uvlch  fiprak'syln),  1671-1728,  Russian  admiral 
He  helped  Peter  the  Great  c  reate  the  Russian  navy 
and  won  several  naval  battles  in  Peter's  wars 
against  Sweden  Apraksm  waa  created  count  m 
1709. 

apricot  [Arabic  from  Latin, = early  iipe],  tiee,  Primus 
armentaca,  and  its  fruit,  of  the  plum  branch  of  the 
rose  family,  native  to  temperate  Asia  and  long 
cultivated  in  Armenia  The  fruit  is  used  raw, 
canned,  preserved,  and  dried  California  H  the 
chief  place  of  cultivation  in  the  United  States, 
although  by  selec  ting  suitable  varieties  the  apru  ot 
can  be  grown  m  most  legions  where  the  peach  is 
hardy  In  the  British  Isles  the  apricot  is  grown 
mostly  in  greenhouses  or  trained  on  walls 
Apries  (a'prt-ez),  king  of  ancient  Egypt  (588-669 
BC),  of  the  XXVI  dynasty  He  succeeded 
Psamtik  II  and  sought  to  recover  Sy  ria  and  Pales- 
tine He  attacked  Tyre  and  Sidon  but  failed  (586 
B  C  )  to  relieve  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Niuu- 
CHADNFZZ M*  A  revolt  in  Egypt  caused  him  to  seek 
the  assistance  of  AMAHTB  II,  who  killed  him  and 
took  the  throne  Apries  is  called  Pharaoh-hofra 
(fa'ro-hof'ru)  in  the  Bible  Jer  44 
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April,  see  MONTH 
Apsaras:  see  HINDUISM. 

apse  [Gr  .Around  vault,  loop],  the  termination  at 
the  sanctuary  end  of  a  church,  generally  semi- 
circular in  plan  but  sometimes  square  or  polygonal 
The  apse  appeared  early  in  Roman  temples  and 
basilicas,  it  was  originally  a  semicircular  recess 
with  a  half  dome  as  ceiling  and  contained  the 
monumental  statue  of  the  deity  The  motive  was 
adopted  in  the  early  Christian  churches,  in  these 
the  apse  occ  upied  the  eastern  end  of  the  building 
wlieie  the  altar,  the  bishop's  throne,  and  the 
seats  of  the  clergv  were  placed  A  fine  example 
of  this  early  form  is  in  the  cathedral  of  Tore  olio 
near  Venice  Because  of  its  location  and  function 
in  the  church  services,  the  apse  became  the  archi- 
tectural climax  of  the  church  interior  and  was 
ric-hlv  ornamented  In  the  early  churches,  the 
half-dome  ceiling  was  me  rusted  with  handsome 
mosaics,  the  walls  were  veneered  with  fine  mar- 
bles, and  the  altar  and  pulpits  wore  also  richly 
decorated  The  apse  steadily  increased  in  litur- 
gical and  architectural  emphasis,  chapels  were 
added  to  it,  and  with  the  introduction  of  the 
ambulatory,  its  whole  aspect  was  altered  until  it 
became  c  r\  stallized  in  the  hands  of  the  Gothic  de- 
signers In  England  the  apse  was  in  most  cases 
a  square  termination,  and  m  Italy  it's  form  re- 
mained a  simple  semicircle,  as  the  chapels  were 
in  another  part  of  the  church  In  France  the 
entire  choir — composed  of  apse,  ambulatory,  and 
radiating  chapels  (the  whole  termed  a  chevet) — 
attained,  m  the  12th  and  13th  cent  ,  its  great 
splendor  The  abundant  structural  ornamenta- 
tion of  both  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of  the 
apse  gave  a  complex  and  ru  h  appearance,  far  from 
its  original  simplicity 

Apsheron  (lipsuiron').  peninsula,  Azerbaijan  SSH, 
extending  c  40  mi  into  the  Caspian  Sea  It  con- 
tains about  15  percent  of  the  world's  petroleum  re- 
serves There  also  are  mud  volcanoes,  natural-gas 
wells,  and  salt  lakes  The  principal  oil  fields  are  at 
Balakhany,  Sabum-hi,  Surakhany,  Kara-Chukhui , 
Kala,  and!  SW  of  B\KU,  on  the  southwest  shore 
The  peninsula  is  included  within  the  Baku  city 
limits 

apteryx   see  KIWI 

Apulems,  Lucius  (a^pyoolo'us),  fl  2d  cent  ,  Latin 
writer  of  African  birth,  b  Hippo  (now  B6ne,  Al- 
KOiia)  His  Qoldtn  A««  or  Metamorphoses,  a  ro- 
mance, is  one  of  the  few  surviving  examples  of  the 
Latin  novel  It  has  been  tremendously  popular, 
influencing  strongly  the  later  novel,  e  g  ,  the  works 
of  Boccaccio,  Ceivantes,  Fielding,  and  Smollett 
Other  works  by  Apulems  include  The  Apology  or 
On  Magit,  his  defense  in  a  suit  brought  by  his 
wife's  family  for  gaming  her  affections  by  magic, 
Florida,,  an  anthology  from  his  own  works,  and 
On  the  God  of  Socrates,  On  the  Philosophy  of  Plato, 
and  On  the  World,  philosophical  treatises 
Apulia  (upu'leu),  Ital  Puglia  (poo'ly.U,  region 
(7,469  sq  ini  ,  pop  2,642,076),  8  Italy,  occupying 
approximately  the  southern  third  of  the  Italian 
east  coast,  opposite  Albania  Its  southernmost 
tip,  a  peninsula  between  the  Strait  of  Otranto  and 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  forms  the  heel  of  the  Italian 
boot  Apulia  m  divided  into  five  provinces,  Ban, 
Brindisi,  Foggm,  lonio,  and  Lecce,  named  after 
their  chief  cities  (exc  ept  for  lomo,  with  its  capital 
at  Taranto)  Ban  is  the  regional  capital  Apulia 
is  mostly  a  plain,  ita  low  coast  is  broken  by  the 
mountainous  peninsula  of  Monte  GVHGANO  Agri- 
culture— producing  wine,  olive  oil,  almonds,  figs, 
corn,  and  oats — is  the  chief  CM  cupation  Sheep  and 
goats  are  raised  The  scarcity  of  water  has  always 
been  u  vital  problem,  and  drinking  water  is  car- 
ried by  a  modern  aqueduct  across  the  Apennines 
In  am  lent  times  only  the  northern  part  of  the  region 
was  called  Apulia,  the  southern  peninsula,  was 
called  Calabria,  a  name  which  later  was  shifted  to 
designate  the  toe  of  the  boot  The  region  was  set- 
tled by  several  Italic  peoples  and  by  Greek  col- 
onists before  its  conquest  (4th  cent  BC)  by 
Rome  After  the  fall  of  Rome,  Apulia  was  held 
successively  by  the  Goths,  the  Lombaids,  and  the 
Bvzantmes  In  the  llth  and  the  12th  cent  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Normans  under  ROBERT  Guis- 
c  MIP,  who  set  up  the  duchy  of  Apulia  After  the 
Norman  conquest  of  Sicily,  Palermo  replaced 
AJ  *  LH  aa  the  center  of  Norman  power,  and  Apulia 
became  a  mere  provmc  e,  at  first  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  then  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  Its  coasts 
weie  at  times  occupied  by  the  Tuiks  and  the 
Venetians  The  feudal  system  long  prevailed  in 
the  rural  areas,  much-needed  social  and  agrarian 
reforms  have  proceeded  slowly  since  the  19th  cent 
The  characteristic  Apulian  architecture  of  the 
llth  to  13th  cent ,  showing  Greek,  Arabian,  Nor- 
man, and  Pisan  influences,  reflects  the  varied 
history  of  the  region. 

Apure  (apoo'ra) ,  river,  c  500  mi  long,  W  Vene- 
zuela, rising  m  tributaries  in  the  Andes  and  flowing 
E  to  the  ORINOCO  Draining  much  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  Orinoco  basin,  it  is  navigable  for 
c  400  mi 

Apurfmac  (apoore'mak),  river  rising  in  S  Peru,  in 
the  Andes,  c  100  mi  from  the  Pacific.  It  flows 
generally  northwest  to  join  the  UHUBAMBA  and 


form  the  UCAYALT  Upper  sections  of  the  Apurimao 
are  Ene  and  Tumbo  One  of  the  most  famous  of 
Incan  suspension  bridges  spans  the  river 

Aqaba  (k'kiiba),  village  (pop  c  200),  Jordan,  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  the  northeast  arm  (100 
mi  long  and  10  ini  wide)  of  the  Red  Sea,  lying 
between  Egypt  and  Arabia  It  is  the  onlv  Jorda- 
nian port  with  direct  access  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  it 
was  acquired  from  Hejaz  m  1925  At  this  site, 
since  at  least  1000  B  C  ,  there  has  always  been  a 
port  which  handled  trade  to  and  from  Palestine 
and  Sy  ria  E/,ION-QEBER,  Solomon's  base,  was  near 
Aqaba,  and  EIATH  was  close  by,  perhaps  on  the 
very  site  of  Aqaba 

Aquae  Sextiae   see  AIX-EN-PHOVENCE. 

aquamarine  (ak*wumur?n')  [Latin, -sea  water], 
transparent  BERYL  with  a  blue  or  bluish-green 
color  Sources  of  the  gems  include  Brazil,  Ger- 
many, Siberia,  Ceylon,  Madagascar,  and  parts  of 
the  United  States  The  name  chrysolite  aqua- 
marine is  often  applied  to  yellowish-green  beryl 
Oriental  aquamarine  is  a  transparent  crystalline 
corundum  with  a  bluish  tinge  The  emerald  is 
similar  in  composition,  differing  only  in  color. 

aquarelle*  see  WATEH-CCJLOK  PUNTING 

aquarium,  name  for  a  tank  01  bowl,  an  artificial  pond, 
01  a  museum  foi  aquatic  animals  and  plants  It  is 
not  known  when  and  where  glass  containers  fiist 
came  into  use  as  aquariums  Some  believe  that  it 
was  in  Egypt  Goldfish  have  been  bred  in  captivity 
in  China  foi  several  hundied  yeais  and  are  still  the 
most  commonly  kept  hsh  m  the  home  aquanum, 
but  tiopical  toy  fish  eg,  guppies,  have  become 
incieasmgly  populai  in  lecent  years  For  eveiy 
inch  of  body  length  of  fish,  the  container  should 
provide  from  about  18  to  24  sq  in  of  water  surface 
in  contact  with  air  A  rectangular  tank  is  piefer- 
able  to  a  lound  one  It  is  harmful  to  the  fish  to 
have  copper,  bioss,  zinc,  or  galvanized  non  in  con- 
tact with  the  water  Tanks  having  new  wood  01 
new  concrete  should  be  filled  with  water,  changed  at 
intervals,  for  a  number  of  weeks  befoie  fish  aic  put 
into  them  If  the  aquarium  is  piopetly  sot  up  and 
lemams  unpolluted,  it  is  lately  necessary  to  do 
more  than  replace  the  watei  lost  by  evapotation 
Frequent  changes  of  watei  are  harmful  Debii'son 
the  bottom  can  be  siphoned  off  Gieen  plants  are 
useful  in  an  aquaiium,  since  they  release  oxygen  m 
the  presence  of  sunlight,  which  they  need  at  least 
pait  of  the  day  Sometimes  supplementaiy  aiti- 
ficial  light  is  needed  Plants  which  giow  in  sand 
and  gravel  are  prefeiable  Most  satisfactory  aie 
spe'cies  of  tiaffittana  and  Vallieneria  Othei  desir- 
able plants  aie  Mynophyllurn,  Anachuns  (Kfodta), 
and  Nitella  Cabomba  does  not  suivive  long  l<ish 
should  not  be  put  into  the  aquaiium  for  at  least  a 
day  after  the  plants  have  been  placed  in  the  watei 
Most  aquarium  fish  lemain  healthy  if  the  watei 
temperature  is  kept  between  70°  and  75°F  Gold- 
fish can  stand  lowei  tempoi  atui c»s  than  can  tiopical 
hsh  Sometimes  heating  units  and  oxygenatoi*.  aio 
necessaiy  Useful  us  scavengers  aie  snails  (among 
the  most  desirable  aie  the  laige  Japanese  snails, 
the  Afiican  paper-shelled  snails,  the  lam's-hoin 
snails,  and  pond  snails),  small  catfish,  and  fresh- 
water mussels  Gieenncss  of  the  watei  and  on  the 
walls  of  the  aquniium  is  caused  by  algae  It  IK  usu- 
ally the  lesult  of  too  much  light  01  the  ptcsome  ol 
too  many  hsh  Any  food  not  consumed  by  fish 
within  five  minutes  aftei  feeding  should  be  removed 
fiom  the  tank  to  avoid  pollution  Mai  me  ucjuau- 
ums  containing  sea  anemones  and  othei  mai  me  life 
can  also  be  maintained  indoors  See  I  M  Mellon 
and  R  J  Lamer,  IjOOl  Question  Answered  about 
Your  Aquanutn  (1935),  W  T  Innes,  The  Modern 
Aquarium  (latest  ed  )  and  Goldfish  Varieties  and 
Water  hardens  (1947) 

Aquarius  (ukwa'reus)  [Latin, -the  water  bearer], 
large  zodiacal  constellation,  resembling  the  foim 
of  a  man  pouring  a  stream  of  water  from  a  jar  It 
is  also  the  llth  sign  of  the  zooi\c  From  the  third 
week  m  February  to  about  the  middle  of  Match 
the  sun  is  in  the  part  of  the  heavens  represented 
by  this  sign 

aquatint,  etching  technique  Tho  plate  is  covered 
with  a  porous  ground  through  which  the  acid 
bites  many  tiny  pockmarks  in.  the  metal  The 
tones  produced  resemble  those  of  a  wash  drawing 
The  technique  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
by  J  B  Le  Prince  c  1750  It  is  often  used  in  com- 
bination with  other  types  of  etching  See  B  F 
Morrow,  The  Art  of  Aquatint  (1945) 

Aquaviva,  Claudio  (klou'dyo  tvkwave'va),  1543- 
1615,  Italian  Jesuit  He  was  fifth  geneial  (1581- 
1015)  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  composed  the 
Ratio,  the  basis  of  Jesuit  education 

aqueduct  (a'kwudukt)  [Latin,  =conveyor  of  water], 
channel  or  trough  built  to  convey  water,  chiefly 
for  providing  a  city  with  a  supply  of  fresh  water 
Aqueducts  were  employed  from  early  tunes,  prob- 
ably first  in  Mesopotamia  Their  construction 
reached  a  peak  in  Roman  times  in  those  around 
Rome  as  well  as  m  Gaul  and  Spam  and  other  paits 
of  the  empire  Sue  h  a  peak  of  skill  was  not  again 
reached  until  the  19th  cent  The  first  Roman  aque- 
duct was  the  Aqua  Appia  built  c  J12  B  C  ,  probably 
the  first  of  those  supported  for  some  distance  by  a 
high  arched  structure  was  the  Aqua  Marcia  (con- 
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structed  between  146  and  140  B  C ),  which  became 
noted  for  the  purity  of  its  water.  Portions  of  some 
of  the  original  Roman  aqueducts  are  still  standing. 
An  aqueduct  of  the  Maya  from  Chepdltepec  to 
Tenoehtitlan  (Mexico  city)  was  very  important 
before  the  Spanish  Conquest  Many  large  cities 
in  the  United  States  now  obtain  their  water  from 
considerable  distances  Los  Angeles  draws  much  of 
its  water  from  the  Owens  river  (by  means  of  an 
aqueduct  more  than  230  mi  long)  as  well  as  from 
the  Colorado  river,  also  over  a  distance  of  more 
than  200  mi  ,  the  Colorado  rivei  aqueduct  carries 
water  for  a  number  of  cities  of  S  California  Most 
of  the  svipply  for  New  York  city  is  comluc  ted 
through  the  CATSKILL  AQUEDUCT  and  the  CROTON 
AQUEDUCT  The  topography  of  the  land  influent  es 
the  design  of  tho  aqueduct ,  part  of  the  aqueduc  1 19 
usually  above  ground  and  part  below 

Aquidneck  (ukwld'ne'k),  Indian  and  early  colonial 
name  of  RHODK  ISLAND  m  Narragansett  Bav, 
largest  island  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 

Aquila  (fik'wtlu,  ukwn'u)  [Latin, -eagle],  Christian 
of  Jewish  origin  from  Pontus  who  lived  at  Rome 
He  and  his  wife,  Pnsca  or  Priscilla,  wero  friendly  to 
Paul  Acts  182,18.26,  Rom  163,  1  Cor  10  19 

Aquila  or  Aquila  degh  Abruzzt  (a'kwflii  da'lyC 
-ibroot'se),  city  (pop  20,573),  capital  of  Abruzzi 
e  Mohse  region  and  of  Aquila  prov  ,  S  central 
Italv ,  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  GHAN 
S\sso  D'ITALIA  Anciently  a  castle,  it  rose  to  im- 
portance in  the  13th  tent  and  later  hoc  ame  the 
second  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  enjov  ing 
some  autonomous  rights,  with  flout  ishmg  trade  and 
a  university  It  suffered  several  devastating  earth- 
quakes, but  it  has  kept  its  medieval  ramparts  and 
gates,  a  10th-century  castle,  and  many  old  houses 
and  fine  chinches 

Aquila  Ponticus  (pon'tlkus),  2d  cent ,  Jewish  tians- 
lator  of  the  Old  Test  ament  from  Hebrew  into  Gi  eek 
The  charac  terifctic  feature  of  Aquila's  version  was 
its  extremely  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  It 
was  much  used  b\  Jews,  even  in  the  synagogues 
No  complete  specimen  exists 

Aquilegia   see  (  QM  MBINE 

Aquileia  (akwela'yit),  town  (pop  1,110),  Friuh- 
Venezia  Giuha,  NK  Italy,  near  the  Adriatic. 
Pounded  in  181  B  C  ,  it  became  a  Roman  strong- 
hold against  thp  barbaiiaim  and  (6th  cent  )  the  see 
of  a  patiumh  It  was  repeatedly  dost  roved  bv 
invaders  Fleeing  the  Lcmibaids,  the  patriarch 
took  refuge  in  Giado,  the  island  port  of  Aquileia, 
and  remained  there  \vlnlc  Aquileia  elected  its  own 
patimrch  The  pope  recognized  (7th  cent)  both 
patriarchates,  in  1145  that  of  Grado  was  trans- 
ferred to  Venue  Aftei  the  llth  cent  Aquilem 
nourished  undci  the  temporal  power  of  its  patri- 
arc  hs,  who  acquired  I1  null,  Carniola,  and  Istria 
Decline  began  m  the  14th  cent  ,  and  in  1420  Venn  e 
occupied  Aquileia  and  I1  null  From  tho  curl\ 
10th  cent  until  1918  \quileia  was  uudei  Austrian 
rule  The  patnarc  hate  was  aliohshed  c  1751  Aqui- 
leia has  kept  its  famous  Romanesque  basilic  a  (llth 
cent  ,  partlv  restored  in  the  14th  cent  ),  with  the 
best-preserved  mosaic  flooi  of  its  kind  and  with 
frescoes  of  the  12th  and  13th  cent  The  local 

archaeological  museum  haw  mosaub,  sculptures, 
and  glass  object u  dating  from  late  lioman  tunes 

Giado,  now  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  bridge,  is 
a  popular  bathing  icsort 

Aquinas,   Saint  Thomas:  see  THOMAS    AQUINAS, 

S\INT 

Aquitame  (&k'wltiin),  Latin  Aquitama,  former  duchy 
aticl  kingdom  in  S\\  France  At  tho  time  of  Julius 
Caesar,  one  of  who^o  lieutenants  conquered  Aqui- 
tame in  5b  B  C  ,  the  province  occupied  the  territory 
bHween  the  Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees,  under 
Augustus  it  was  extended  northward  and  eastward 
almowt  as  far  as  the  Loire  Aquitame  was  to  appear  in 
later  historj  both  m  the  narrow  and  in  the  wide 
meaning  of  the  word  The  VIBU.OTHS  under  Ataulf 
included  it  in  their  kingdom  (6th  tent ),  but  with 
the  victory  (607)  of  Oovis  I  over  Alanc  II  at 
Vouill6  it  passed  to  the  t  ranks  In  the  chaotic 
strife  among  the  various  Merovingian  kingdoms 
much  of  Aquitauip,  notablv  GASCON\,  escaped 
Frankish  control  By  730  Pepin  the  Short  had  re- 
co>  ered  Aquitame,  but  Gascony  remained  virtually 
independent  Charlemagne  em  ted  Aquitame  into 
a  kingdom  for  his  son  Louis  (later  Ernpeioi  Louis 
I)  After  the  death  (838)  of  Louis's  son,  Pepin  I, 
the  kingdom  was  reunited,  after  some  struggle, 
to  the  West  Irankish  (French)  kingdom  A  duchy 
of  Aquitame,  enfeoflfed  to  the  French  crown,  soon 
emerged  The  ducal  title  was  given  to  the  counts 
of  Poitiers  and,  late  in  the  9th  cent ,  to  William, 
count  of  Auvergne  The  duchy  of  Aquitame  (or 
GUIENNE,  as  it  was  then  already  called)  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  states  in  Western  Europe 
It  included  the  subfiefs  of  Poitou,  Samtonge,  Aums, 
Marc  he,  Perigord,  Limousin,  Angoumois,  and 
Auvergne.  In  the  llth  cent  the  dukes  acquired 
Gascony  and  made  Bordeaux  their  capital  Their 
tlaim  to  the  county  of  Toulouse,  however,  was  not 
successful  The  marriage  of  ELBANOH  OF  AQUI- 
TAINK  to  Louis  VII  of  France,  its  subsequent  an- 
nulment, and  her  marriage  (1152)  to  Henry  II 
of  England  initiated  a  long  struggle  between  France 
und  England  over  tho  title  to  Aquitame  After 
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1154  the  fiefs  composing  the  duchy  were  held  by 
the  English  kings  as  vassals  of  France  PHILIP  II 
annexed  Poitou  to  the  French  royal  domain,  and 
in  the  HUNDRED  YEARH  WAR,  which  was  largely 
caused  bv  the  refusal  of  England  to  do  homage  for 
its  French  fiefs,  France  recovered  all  of  Aquitamo 
Guienne  and  Gascony,  Angoumois,  Aums,  and 
Samtonge  were  part  of  the  royal  domain  by  1464 
Ar,  city  of  Moab,  pi  obably  one  of  the  important  cen- 
ters E  of  the  Dead  Sea  It  has  been  tentatively  con- 
nected with  two  ruined  places,  one  on  the  Arnon 
c  10  mi  E  of  Arocr,  the  other  on  the  old  Roman 
road  c  10  mi  8W  of  Aroer  Num  21  15,28,  Deut. 
2  9,18,20,  Isa  15  1  It  is  tho  nameless  city  of  Num. 
22  36,  Deut  2  36,  and  Joshua  13  9 
Ar»  (a'ru),  Ashente  1  Chron  7  38 
Arab  see  AHABJA  and  \n\os 

Arab  (a'rfth)  [Heb  , -ambush],  hill  town,  S  Pales- 
tine, near  Hebton  Joshua  15  52 
Arabs  or  Arabah  (both  A'rilba,  ft'rubu),  depression, 
S  Palestine,  extending  from  the  Dead  Sea  8  to  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  King  on  the  boundary  (not  vet 
officially  set  in  April,  1950)  between  S  Israel  and 
Jordan  It  is  in  the  Old  Testament  variously  called 
a  wilderness,  a  plain,  and  a  desert 
arabesque  (aruhfak')  [Ft  , -Arabian]  term  applied 
to  any  complex,  linear  decoration  based  on  flow- 
ing lines  Although  such  decoration  is  perhaps 
most  fullv  exploited  in  Moorish  art,  in  which  it 
is  charac  tensticallv  nonrepresentational,  arabesque 
in  modern  usage*  derives  from  a  tvpe  of  Renais- 
Hanc  e  design  whi<  h  was  Greco- Roman  in  inspiration. 
Arabia,  peninsula  (c  1,000,000  sq  mi  ,  pop  between 
5,000,000  and  7,000,000),  8W  Asia  The  Persian 
namo  is  Arabistan  It  includes  all  the  territory 
lying  between  the  Reel  Sea  (with  its  northern  ex- 
tension, the  Gulf  of  Aqaba)  on  the  west  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of  Oman  on  the  past 
The  peninsula  is  bounded  on  the  south  bv  the  Gulf 
of  Aden  and  the  Arabian  Sea  Politic  allv,  Arabia 
if,  made  up  of  two  independent  countries,  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Yemen,  six  semi-independent  states  — 
Aden,  Bahrein,  Kuwait,  Oman,  Qatai,  and  Trucial 
Oman  (all  under  British  protection) — and  several 
neutral  territories  British  possessions  include  the 
c  olonv  of  Aden  and  the  Kuna  Muria  islands  Arabia 
is  mainly  a  great  plateau  whic  h  slopes  gently  from 
west  to  east  The  coast,  for  tho  most  part  elevated 
above  the  somewhat  depressed  interior,  pi  ec  ipitates 
what  little  moisture  is  earned  by  the  drv  winds 
which  cross  Arabia  This  makes  the  intenoi  of 
the  count rj  so  arid  that  there  is  not  a  single 
perennial  stream,  and  large  areas,  ospe<  iall\  the 
Rub  al  Khali  m  the  bouth,  ate  without  water  and 
forbid  exploration  In  certain  regions,  notably  tho 
NEJD  m  central  Arabia  and  along  much  of  the 
HEJAZ  (tho  precipitous  Red  Sea  (oast),  sufficient 
water  collects  in  or  below  the  surface  of  water 
courses  (wadies)  to  create  oases  which  suppoit 
settled  agricultural  communities  Onl\  m  SW 
Arabia  (the  YEMI-  N,  see  this  heading  for  discussion 
of  the  term  "Arabia  Felix"),  -where  tho  coastal 
mountains  rise  to  c  10,000  ft  ,  does  the  rainfall  per- 
mit extensive  agriculture,  here  Mocha  coffee  and 
large  crops  of  gram  are  raised  The  climatic  con- 
ditions of  tlie  Yemen  obtain  fo  «  lessei  extent  on 
the  northeast  const  of  OM\N  About  four  fifths  of 
the  Arabian  population  is  sedeiitarv  and  IH  sup- 
ported bj  agriculture,  the  remaining  fifth  are 
pastoral  nomads  who  raise  goats  and  sheep  Until 
recently  Arabia  was  a  poor  country  with  little  to 
export  except  small  quantities  of  hides,  wool,  and 
coffee  and  the  famed  highly  bted  horses  Thus  the 
countiy  hardly  felt  the  absence  of  good  ports  (ex- 
cept that,  of  ADEN)  In  recent  v  eurs,  however,  E 
Arabia  has  been  revealed  as  very  rich  in  oil  re- 
serves American  and  British — and,  to  a  lesser  de- 
gioe,  Dutch  and  French-  firms  have  a  monopoly 
on  the  drilling  concessions.,  and  much  oil  is  pro- 
duced In  time,  undoubtedly,  modern  technology 
will  strongly  affect  the  traditional  ways  of  Arabia 
Archaeological  evidem  e  points  to  very  early  trade 
between  Yemen  and  what  is  now  Somahland  in 
Africa  From  time  to  tune  peoples  of  Arabian 
provenience  invaded  and  settled  the  inviting  re- 
gions of  the  eastern  Meditei  ranean  basin ,  sue  h,  pos- 
sibly, were  the  HYKSOS,  conquerors  of  Egy  pt  (17th 
c  ent  B  C  ) ,  and  the  Israelites,  who  seized  Palestine 
Little  is  definitely  known  of  Arabian  historj  in  this 
eaily  period  preceding  the  oldest  inscriptions  dis- 
covered— those  dating  from  c  1000  B  C  In  ancient 
historical  times  much  of  Arabia  was  divided  be- 
tween the  domains  of  Ma'm  and  SHk.BA  Political 
unity  in  Sheba  beems  to  have  been  hastened  by 
Darius'  conquest  of  N  Arabia  and  its  organization 
into  a  satrapy  No  ancient  power  ever  attempted 
tho  complete  conquest  of  Arabia,  because  of  tho 
formidable  difficulties  involved  in  crossing  tho 
deserts  Rome  did  invade  (24  B  C  )  N  Arabia  but 
soon  withdiow,  although  for  a  long  period  it  held 
the  northern  part  of  the  Hejaz  Ethiopia,  during  its 
great  expansion  under  the  Akbumite  kings  (sec 
AKBUM),  twice  (300-378,  525-70)  held  Yemen  and 
the  south  coast  (the  HADRAMAUT)  and  enriched  it- 
self with  the  trade  from  Persia  and  India  Arabian 
unity  was  not  achieved  until  the  establishment  of 
ISLAM  by  MOHAMMED  the  Prophet,  who  came  from 
MECCA,  a  religious  center  in  the  Hejaz.  His  dy- 
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namio  faith,  furthered  by  bis  immediate  successors, 
unified  the  warring  Arab  tribes  and  sent  them  out 
on  a  career  of  immediate  conquest  in  the  7th  cent 
First  Egypt  and  Syria  fell,  and  under  the  OMAVYAD 
caliphate  Turkistan  and  Persia  were  conquered 
Further  Arab  expansion  was  checked  m  the  east 
by  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  m  the  woat  the  de- 
feat (732)  inflicted  by  Charles  M  artel  at  the  battle 
of  Tours  or  Poitiers  forced  a  withdrawal  from 
France  The  tremendous  territorial  expansion  of 
Islam  deprived  the  religion  of  its  exclusively  Arabic 
character,  and  the  need  for  a  more  convenient  ad- 
ministrative center  led  to  the  transfer  of  the  seat 
of  the  CALIPHATE  from  Mecca  to  Damascus 
Arabia  was  again  without  political  cohesion,  and 
independent  emirates  arose  in  Yemen,  Oman,  and 
elsewhere.  In  the  10th  cent  a  semblance  of  unitv 

,  was  imposed  by  the  Karmathians,  but  in  the  llth 
cent  anarchic  conditions  again  prevailed  After 
the  discovery  of  the  route  to  India  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  foreign  powers  were  attracted 
to  Arabia  as  a  site  for  bases  The  Portuguese 
seized  (1508)  Oman  but  were  driven  out  (1659)  by 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  attempted,  but  never 
with  complete  success,  to  control  all  Arabia  In 
the  early  19th  cent  the  empire  permanently  lost 
Aden  to  Great  Britain  Nationalist  opposition  to 
Turkish  rule  was  aroused  in  the  late  19th  tent,  by 
the  WAHADI  movement,  which  was  a  reform  within 
Islam  Its  cause  was  strengthened  by  the  adherence 
of  the  founder  of  the  present  ruling  family  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  into  whose  hands  much  of  Arabia 
fell  Although  after  its  temporary  eclipse  m  1818 
the  Wahabi  domain  never  again  attained  its  great- 
est extent,  the  Wahabis  continually  harassed  the 
steadily  weakening  Ottoman  Empire  Just  before 
the  First  World  War,  IBN  SAUD  revived  the  Wahabi 
movement,  and  during  the  war  ho  revolted  against 
the  Turks  His  strongest  rival,  HUSEIN  IBN  ALI, 
also  led  a  successful  revolt  in  the  Hejaz  The  Baud 
family  prevailed  m  the  violent  struggle  after  the 
war  and  m  1925  founded  SAUDI  ARABIA,  the 
dominant  state  of  the  peninsula  See  D  G  Ho- 
garth, Arabia  (1922) ,  T  E  Lawrence,  Kevolt  in  tht. 
Desert  (1927),  C  M  Bought v,  Travels  in  Arabia 
Denerta  (new  ed  ,  1930),  Philip  K.  Hitti,  History 
ofttie  Arabs  (3d  ed  ,  1943). 

Arabian  art  and  architecture:  see  MOSLEM  ART  AND 

AHCHITKCTURK 

Arabian  Desert*  see  EGYPT  « 

Arabian  music,  tei  m  used  popularly  to  include  tho 
music  of  all  the  Islamic  peoples  It  includes  aomo 
elements  which  are  the  result  of  Greek  influence, 
and  it  is  related  to  Hindu  music,  as  well  as  to 
other  Semitic  musical  cultures— Assv  nan  and  He- 
brew Theory  concerning  it  abounds,  but  little 
actual  musu  ia  extant  The  principal  theorist  was 
Al-Farabi  (10th  tent),  who  introduced  the  Greek 
conception  of  tetrathords  into  the  tonal  system 
After  hia  reform,  the  Arabian  gamut  was  extended 
to  include  12  notes  roughly  corresponding  to  the 
chromatic  scale  of  Western  music  In  the  13th 
cent  five  more  notes  were  added,  each  a  quarter 
tone  below  each  diatonic  whole  tone  This  scale 
of  17  notes  provides  the  possibility  for  an  infinite 
number  of  modes,  most  of  which  resemble  the  Greek 
modes  That  which  sounds  like  the  major  mode  of 
Western  Europe  is  a  specifically  Persian  element 
Melody  employs  the  system  of  maqams,  melody 
types  which  correspond  to  tho  Hindu  ragaa  (see 
HINDU  Muaic)  The  rhythms  of  Arabian  music  are 
provided  by  the  meters  of  poetry  In  folk  music 
the  rhythms  are  simple,  often  endlessly  reiterated, 
and  the  melodic  range  is  short  In  art  music, 
there  is  contrast  of  strict  and  free  rhythms,  but  m 
general  the  rhythmic  element  of  Arabian  muaic  is 
less  highly  organized  than  the  tola  of  Hindu  music 
Arabian  music's  principal  form  is  the  nuba,  which 
is  a  sort  of  cantata,  in  nine  parts,  some  of  which  are 
instrumental,  some  vocal  All  Arabian  music  is 
moriodic,  the  occasional  harmonic  intervals  in  en- 
semble music  are  accidental  The  principal  in- 
struments are  a  long  lute  and  a  short  Jute,  and  the 
influence  of  Arabian  music  on  that  of  Europe  lies 
mainly  in  the  introduction  of  the  lute  by  the  Moors 
in  Spain  See  H  G  Farmer,  A  History  of  Arabian 
\fu8ic  (1929) ,  Curt  Sachs,  The  Hue  of  Musus  t« 
the  Ancient  World  (1943) 

Arabian  Nights    see  THOUSAND  AND  ONE  NIGHTS. 

Arabian  Set,  northwestern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
lying  between  Arabia  and  India  The  Gulf  of 
Aden  and  the  Gulf  of  Oman  (extended  by  the  Per- 
sian Gulf)  are  its  principal  arms  Tho  Indus  nver 
is  the  greatest  of  the  many  streams  which  pour 
their  waters  into  the  sea  Aden,  Basra,  Bombay, 
and  Karachi  arc  its  chief  ports 

Arabic  language.  Semitic  language,  ono  of  the  most 
widely  spoken  languages  on  earth  See  LANGUAGE 
(table) 

Arabic  literature.  The  first  Arabic  writing  is  a 
golden  age  of  lyric  poems,  from  the  4th  to  the  7th 
cent  They  are  strongly  personal  odes,  often  very 
short,  some  longer  than  100  lines  The  life  of  the 
camp  is  in  them,  with  themes  of  love,  fighting,  and 
the  chase  The  poet  talks  directly,  not  roman- 
tically, of  nature  and  never  lacks  a  serious  note 
on  the  power  of  God  The  poems  read  excellently 
in  translation.  They  survive  only  through  col- 
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lections,  chiefly  the  MUALLAQAT,  HAMASA,  and 
MOFADPALIYAT  The  moat  esteemed  of  the  poets 
are  AMKU-L-KAIB,  ANTAB,  and  ZUHAIR  The 
Prophet  Mohammed  was  not  interested  m  poetrv 
and  he  continually  decried  it,  so  Arabic  poetry  fell 
into  a  decline  from  which  it  recovered  only  in  far 
different  form  The  KORAN  supplanted  poetry  by 
be<  orning  the  prime  piece  of  literature,  the  chief 
object  of  study  of  the  Moslem  world  The  second 
great  period  of  Arabic  literature  was  a  result  of 
the  rise  of  the  new  Arabic- Persian  culture  of 
Baghdad  under  the  Abbasids  m  the  8th  and  9th 
cent.  Philosophy,  mathematics,  law,  Koranic  exe- 
gesis,  history,  and  science  were  cultivated,  and 
to  this  period  is  owed  the  collections  of  early 
Arabic  poetry  During  the  7th  and  part  of  the 
8th  rent ,  Arabic  poets  had  become  entirely  arti- 
ficial Bedouin  themes  alone  might  inspire  poetry, 
and  the  only  poets  were  rity  men  At  the  end  of 
the  8th  cent  m  Baghdad  a  group  of  young  poets 
arose  who  established  a  new  court  poetry  Two 
of  these  weie  ABU-L-ATAHIYA  and  ABU  NUWAS 
The  new  poetry  was  successful,  but  soon  was 
once  more  m  decline  Typical  of  the  time  is 
Mutanabbi  (d  9G5),  with  a  careful,  exaggerated, 
formal  style  Ho  always  has  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  Arabic  poets,  but  he  is  disappointing  when 
compared  to  Amru-1-Kais  This  is  an  age  of 
preciosity,  eg,  the  poet  HARIRI  (llth  cent), 
whose  avowed  aim  was  to  combine  "refinement 
with  dignity  of  style,  and  brilliancies  with  jewels 
of  eloquence."  An  unusual  poet,  who  represents 
first  the  liberalism  and  then  the  orthodoxy  of 
his  time,  is  ABU-L-ALA  AL-MAARRI  Prose  romance 
had  long  before  this  begun  to  be  the  mam  literary 
interest  The  influence  of  India  and  Persia  13 
seen  in  Arabic  stories,  but  it  was  the  Arabs  who 
cast  them  in  then:  permanent  form  The  greatest 
collection  is  the  THOUSAND  AND  ONE  NIGHTS 
The  historical  and  geographical  works  in  Arabic 
are  important  writers  in  this  field  include  Bu- 
JCHARI,  TABABI,  MASUDI,  IBN-KHALDUN,  and  IBN- 
BATUTA  The  great  Western  center  of  Arabian  cul- 
ture was  Spam,  especially  Cordoba  under  the 
Omayvads  The  Spanish  Arabs  had  fine  poets  and 
scholars,  but  they  are  dwarfed  by  the  great  phi- 
losophers— AVEMPACE,  AvERRofcs,  and  IBN  TUFA  it 
Sine*  1200  m  Spam  and  1300  in  the  East,  there 
has  been  little  Arabic  literature  of  wide  interest 
After  1870,  with  the  growth  of  Western  influence 
on  the  East,  a  vernacular  literature  arose  m  Syria 
and  in  Egypt,  which  aims  to  rouse  Arabic  national 
consciousness  m  literature  either  bv  a  return  to 
classical  models  or  by  an  imitation  of  Western 
forms  See  R  A  Nicholson,  A  Literary  History 
of  the  Arabs  (1907,  2d  ed  .  1030),  Sir  C  J  Lvalf, 
Translatwna  of  Ancient  Arabian  Poetry,  Chiefly 
Prae-Islamic  (1885) 

Arabistan*  see  ARABIA 

Arab  League*  association  of  the  countries  predomi- 
nantly Arabian  m  descent  Long  efforts  to  form 
euoh  a  Pan-Islamic  federation  succeeded  in  1944 
when  a  conference  was  held  at  Alexandria  and  a 
protocol  calling  for  an  Arab  League  was  signed 
In  1945  the  Arab  states  met  in  Cairo  to  draft  a 
constitution,  which  was  accepted  by  Egypt,  Syria, 
Lebanon,  Trans-Jordan  (now  Jordan),  Iraq,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  Yemen  A  representative  of  Palestin- 
ian Arabs,  though  he  did  not  sign  the  document  be- 
cause he  represented  no  recognized  government, 
was,  nevertheless,  gjven  full  status  and  a  vote  in 
the  Arab  League.  The  charter  provided  for  coordi- 
nation among  the  signatory  nations  on  edu<  ation, 
finance,  law,  trade,  and  foreign  policy,  and  it  for- 
bade the  use  of  force  to  settle  disputes  among  the 
members  The  league  supported  Svna  and  Lebanon 
m  their  disputes  (1945)  with  France  At  the  confer- 
ence of  foreign  ministers  m  London  (Sept ,  1945)  the 
league  demanded  an  independent  Libya  The  league 
early  announced  opposition  to  the  formation  of  a 
J«wieh  state  m  Palestine  and  insisted  that  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  with  the  majority  of  its  population 
remaining  Arab,  be  given  independence  The  league 
failed  to  dissuade  the  United  Nations  from  parti- 
tioning Palestine,  and  when  the  state  of  ISRAEL 
waa  created  in  May,  1948,  the  league  countries 
jointly  attacked  it  Israel  resisted  successfully, 
and  dissensions  soon  developed  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  on  what  attitude  they 
should  take  towards  that  nation 

Arabs.  In  the  widest  sense  the  Arabs  are  those 
persons  whose  primary  language  is  Arabic  Except 
for  minor  settlements  elsewhere,  they  comprise  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  population  of  Arabia*  Syria,  Leb- 
anon, Jordan,  Iraq,  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  North 
Africa  (where,  however,  there  are  majoy  speakers 
of  HamitK,  languages) ,  and  the  portions  of  Palestine 
which  do  not  belong  to  Israel  The  term  does  not 
usually  include  Arabic-speaking  Jews  (found 
chiefly  in  Yemen,  North  Africa,  and  Iraq),  but  it 
does*  include  Arabic-speaking  Christians  (chiefly 
inhabiting  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Palestine).  A 
narrower  use  of  the  term  Arab  confines  it  to  the 
Moslem  inhabitants  of  ARABIA.  It  was  the  Mos- 
lems from  Arabia  whose  invasions  m  the  6th  and 
7th  cent  widely  diffused  both  the  Arabic  language 
and  Islam  A  great  Arab  civilization  was  built  up, 
and  learning  flourished  m  the  Islamic  lands.  Medi- 


cine, mathematics,  and  science  were  particularly 
developed  by  the  Arabs,  and  such  philosophers  as 
Kuich  and  Al-Gazol  absorbed  Greek  philosophy 
(particularly  Aristotle)  and  expanded  upon  it 
The  waves  of  Arab  conquest  acroau  the  East  and 
into  Europe  widened  the  scope  of  their  civilization 
and  contributed  greatly  to  world  development 
In  Europe  they  were  particularly  important  in 
Sicily,  which  they  held  from  the  9th  cent  to  the 
late  llth  cent ,  and  the  civilization  of  the  MOORS 
in  Spam  was  part  of  the  great  Arabic  pattern 
Christian  scholars  m  those  two  lands  gamed  much 
of  the  Islamic  knowledge,  and  scholasticism  and 
the  beginnings  of  modern  Western  science  were 
derived  ultimately  from  the  Arabs  The  emergence 
of  the  Seljuk  Turks  in  the  llth  cent  and  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks  m  the  13th  cent  ended  the  specifi- 
cally Arab  dominance  m  Warn,  though  Moslem 
culture  still  remained  on  the  old  Arab  foundations 
See  C  H  Haskms,  The  Renaissance  of  the  Twelftti 
Century  (1927),  Philip  K  Hitti,  History  of  the 
Arabs  (3d  ed  .  1943) 

Aracaju  (a'rukuzhoo'),  city  (pop  50,306),  capital 
of  Sergipe,  N&  Brazil  Founded  late  in  the  16th 
rent  ,  it  is  today  a  port  with  only  coastwise  tiado 
Sugar  is  exported 

Arachne  (urak'ne)  [Gr  , -spider],  m  Greek  legend, 
girl  who  challenged  ATHENA  to  a  trial  of  skill  m 
weaving  The  goddess  changed  her  into  a  spider 

arachnid  (urak'nld) ,  animal  with  eight  legs,  belong- 
ing to  the  claas  Arachmda  of  the  phylum  Arthro- 
poda  See  DADDT  LONOLKOB,  MITB,  SCORPION, 

BPIDBR,  TICK 

Arad(a'rad)  1  Benjamite  !Chron815  9  Town, 
c  15  mi  S  of  Hebron  Joshua  12  14,  Judges  1  16 
The  "king  Arad"  of  Num  21  1  and  33  40  is  a  mis- 
translation for  "king  of  Arad  " 

Arad  (arid'),  city  (pop  87,291),  W  Rumania,  in 
Crisana-Maramures,  on  the  Mures  river  and  near 
the  Hungarian  border  It  is  a  commercial  centei 
with  varied  industries  (flour  mills,  tanneries,  ma- 
chine shops,  and  manufactures  of  electric  appli- 
ances) About  35,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hun- 
garians Hrst  mentioned  in  the  14th  cent  ,  it  was 
long  (1542-1689)  under  Turkish  otcupation  The 
citadel  was  built  (18th  cent)  by  Maria  Theresa 

Aradut  (ar'udus),  islet  and  town  of  ancient  Phoe- 
nicia, the  modern  Ruad,  N  of  Tripoli  off  the  Syuan 
coast  It  was  the  most  noi  therly  of  the  inipoi  tant 
Phoenician  centers  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  Ar- 
vad  Gen  1018,  1  Chron  lib,  Ezek  278,11, 
1  Mac  15  23 

Arafat  (arafaf),  granite  hill,  Saudi  Arabia,  near 
Mecca  In  commemoration  of  Mohammed's  stop 
here  on  his  flight  (hegira)  from  Mecca  to  Medina, 
the  hill  is  visited  by  hordes  of  pilgrims  Its  springe 
supply  water  to  Me<  ca  It  is  also  called  Jebel-er- 
Hahm  GP'bul-ur-mm'),  Arabic  for  "mountain  of 
morcy  ' 

Arafura  Sea  (arufoo'ru),  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
between  Australia  and  New  Guinea  It  contains 
several  islands  of  Indonesia  The  Timor  Sea  is 
to  the  west,  the  Coral  Sea  east 

Aragats,  Mount  (arugats',  Rus  uruguta').  or  Mount 
Alftgez,  (ulugyfis'),  extinct  volcano,  H.435  ft  high, 
Armenian  SSR,  in  the  Lesser  Caucasus,  highest 
peak  of  the  Armenian  SSR  There  18  an  astrophj  m- 
cal  research  center  at  c  5,000  ft 

Arago,  Dominique  Francois  (domeneV  fiftswa' 
arago'),  1786-1853,  French  astronomer  and  physi- 
cist He  is  noted  for  hia  astronomical  lectures, 
delivered  while  he  was  director  of  the  Pans  Ob- 
servatory, and  for  his  discoveries  in  magnetism 
and  optics  He  also  contributed  his  services  to 
the  state,  as  a  member  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  1848  and,  for  a  time,  as  minister  of  war 
and  of  the  navy  His  collected  works  (1854-02) 
includehi8weU-kBownA«<ronomtepoj?u/otrf  (4  vols ) 

Aragon,  Louis  (Iwe'  ArftgS'),  1897-,  French  poet, 
novelist,  and  journalist  A  onetime  Dadaist  and 
surrealist,  he  was  lator  a  Communist  and  editor 
of  the  radical  Pans  daily  Ce  Sow  Novels  available 
in  English  translation  are  The  Kelts  of  Basel  (1934, 
Eng.  tr,  1936),  Residential  Quarter  (1936,  Eng 
tr  .  1938).  The  Century  Was  Young  (1941,  Eng 
tr,  1941),  and  Aurelien  (1945,  Eng  tr ,  1947). 
His  best  poetrv,  written  during  tlie  Second  World 
War,  includes  Le  Crkve-Coeur  (1941)  and  Let  Yeux 
cTElsa  (1942)  Translations  of  miscellaneous  pieces 
which  he  wrote  as  a  leader  of  the  French  under- 
ground app«ar  in  Louis  Aragon,  Poet  of  the  French 
Resistance  (ed-  by  Hannah  Josephson  and  Mal- 
colm Cowley,  1945) 

Aragon  (a'rug&n)*  Span  Aragon  (aragOn'),  region 
(18,382  sq  mi  ,  pop  1,058,800)  and  former  king- 
dom, NE  Spaui,  bordering  in  the  north  on  France 
and  in  the  east  on  Catalonia  Comprising  the  prov- 
inces of  Huosca.  Toruel.  and  Saragossa,  Aragon  in- 
cludes the  southern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  which 
here  reach  their  greatest  height,  a  central  plain 
drained  by  the  Ebro,  and  the  western  fringe  of  the 
central  plateau  of  Spain  The  region  is  sparsely 
populated  and  desertuke  Irrigation  works,  started 
by  the  Moors,  were  resumed  in  the  loth  cent.,  the 
two  lateral  canals  of  the  Ebro  are  the  most  impor- 
tant. In  the  oases  and  irrigated  areas  cereals, 
grapes,  olives,  and  sugar  beets  are  grown.  Sheep 
ate  raised  throughout  Aragon,  and  cattie  in  the 


Pyrenees.  Sugar  refining  i&  the  only  important 
industry.  The  Aragonese,  mostly  poor  and  deeply 
religious,  have  remained  secluded  in  their  small 
towns,  jealously  preserving  their  ancient  traditions 
At  the  death  (1035)  of  Sancho  III  of  Navarre,  hia 
western  territories  were  erected  into  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon  for  his  natural  son,  Ranuro  I  Ho  and 
his  successors  extended  their  dominions  southward 
at  the  expense  of  the  Moorish  emirate  of  SARA- 
QOSSA,  and  in  the  12th  cent  Saragoasa  replaced 
Huesca  aa  their  capital.  From  1076  to  1 134  Aragon 
was  reunited  with  Navarre,  and  in  1137  it  became 
united,  through  personal  union,  with  CVTALONTA 
Both  regions  preserved  their  own  cortea,  laws, 
language,  and  customs  and  evolved  along  separate 
lines  Their  deep  historical,  social,  and  cultural 
differences  at  times  caused  much  friction  With 
the  expansion  of  the  house  of  Aragon  (see  separate 
article),  the  name  Aragon  came  to  signify  a  con- 
federation of  its  Spanish  possessions  (Aragon,  Cat- 
alonia, MAJORCA,  and  VALENCIA)  and  several 
French  fiefs  In  tho  bitter  struggles  (12th-15th 
cent )  between  kings  and  nobles,  the  nobles  gained 
more  and  more  privileges  until  PETER  IV  defeated 
them  in  1348  The  justiciar,  a  type  of  magistrate 
created  in  tho  12th  cent  ,  acted  as  a  sort  of  inter- 
mediary between  king  and  nobles,  after  1348  he 
lost  most  of  his  political  power  but  gained  more 
juridical  importance  Aragon  played  only  a  minor 
role  ui  tho  expansionist  policy  of  its  kings  in  the 
Mediterranean  United  with  Castile  after  1479 
through  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
with  Isabella,  Aragou  preserved  its  cortes  and  its 
city  privilege*  These,  however,  were  gradually 
limited  by  the  centralizing  policies  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  and  in  1716  Philip  V  abolished  most  of 
the  remaining  political  privileges  to  punish  tho 
Aragonese  for  siding  with  Archduke  Charles  (later 
Emperor  Charles  VI)  in  the  War  of  tho  Spanish 
Succession  The  passionate  attachment  of  the 
Aragonese  to  their  liberties  was  illustrated  by  the 
episode  of  Antonio  P^KKZ  under  Philip  II  and  by  the 
heroic  defense  of  Saragassa  in  the  Peninsular  War 
Aragon,  house  of,  family  which  ruled  in  Aragon, 
Catalonia,  Majorca,  Sicilv,  Naples,  Sardinia,  Ath- 
ens, and  other  territories  in  the  Middle  Ages  It  is 
descended  from  RAMIRO  I  of  Aragon  (1035-63), 
natural  son  of  SAWHO  III  of  Navarre  Under  Ra- 
miro's  successors — SANCHO  I,  PETKR  I,  and  AL- 
VONSO  I — Navarre  was  temporarily  ( 1076-1 1  i4) 
united  with  Aragon  During  that  period  i  onsidcr- 
able  territory  was  wrested  from  tho  Moors  Ra- 
miro  II  (1134  37)  was  succeeded  bv  his  daughter, 
Petronella,  and  her  husband,  RAYMOND  BERENOAK 

IV,  count  of  Barcelona     Aragon  and  CATALONIA 
(see  also  BARCELONA)  remained  united  under  then 
descendants — ALFONSO    II,    PFTER    II,    JAMES   I, 
PETER  III,  ALFONSO  III,  JAMBS  II,  AL»ONHO  IV, 
PETER  IV,  JOHN  I,  and  MARTIN  1,  after  a  brief 
interregnum    (1410-12)   thev  passed  to  Martin's 
nephew,  FERDINAND  I,  and  from  him  to  ALFONSO 

V,  JOHN  II,  and  Ferdinand  II,  who  after  his  mar- 
riage with  Isabella  of  Castile  became  joint  king  of 
Castile  as  FERDINAND  V  or  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
His  grandson,  Charles  I  (later  Emperor  CHARLEH 
V)  succeeded  him  and  merged  the  houses  of  Aragon 
and  Castile  with  that  of  Hapsburg     Through  its 
merger  of  1037  with  the  house  of  Barcelona,  the 
house  of  Aragon  had  acquired  various  ftefs  m  S 
Franco,  notably  Roussillon.  Provence,  and  Mont- 
pellior,  and  suzerainty  over  others    Mont  of  the#e  it 
lost  between  1213  and  1246,  mainly  because  Peter 
II  intervened  in  tho  ALHIOKNSIAN  CRUSADE  and 
was  defeated  (1213)  at  Muret    In  the  same  period 
(1229-38),  however,  James  I  won  the  BALEARIC 
ISLANDS  and  VALENCIA  from  the  Moors,  m  1282 
Peter  III  became  king  of  SICILY,  and  m  the  14th 
cent .  after  a  long  struggle,  Alfonso  IV  conquered 
SARDINIA     The  duchies  of  ATHENS  and  Neopatras 
were  under  the  nominal  rule  of  the  family  in  the 
14th  cent  ,  and  m  1442  the  kingdom  of  NAPLES  was 
conquered  by  Alfonso  V     Only  rarely  were  these 
possessions  united  under  a  single  ruler ,  mostly  they 
were  hold  by  various  branches  of  the  house,  often 
at  war  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  other  rulers 
m  Spam     The  kingdom  of  MAJORCA,  with  Rous- 
SILLON  and  Cerdagne,  was  separate  from  1276  to 
1343,  that  of  Sicily,  from  1296  to  1409,  and  Na- 
ples, from  1458  to  1501   Even  when  united  under 
one  ruler,  as  they  were  under  Alfonso  V,  the  various 
possessions  retained  their  distinct  institutions,  which 
continued   important  m  dHniniahed  and  varying 
degree  after  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and 
Castile    See  also  NAVARRE 

Araguaia  (arugwl'u),  river,  more  than  1,000  mi 
long,  rising  in  Mato  Grosso,  Brazil,  and  flowing 
generally  N  to  the  TOCANTINB 

Arab  (a'ni)  [Heb., -wayfarer!  lAshente  1  Chron 
7  39  9  Family  m  the  return  from  the  Exile  Neh. 
7.10. 

Aratsh,  El,  Spanish  Morocco*  see  LARACHE. 

Arakan  (arukan',  arakanO,  division  (16,001  sq  mi., 
pop  1,186,738),  W  Burma,  extendmg  along  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Arakan  Yoma 
mountain  range,  which  rises  to  I6,,<M&ft  at  Victoria 
Peak  The  chief  city  is  Akyab.  The  Arakanese, 
-who  are  of  Burmese  stock  with  strong  Indian  in- 
fluences, are  mostly  engaged  m  intensive  nee  eulti- 


Crou  reference*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  f«cm  page  1. 


vation.  The  country,  which  is  geographically  iso- 
lated, wa»  at  various  times  under  Burmese  rule, 
but  was  not  finally  absorbed  into  Burma  till  1783, 
it  was  the  first  Burmese  territory  ceded  to  the  Bnt- 
ieh  (1826) 

Arakcheyer,  Aleksey  Andreyerich  (ulylksya'  un- 
drft'yMeh  ftr&kch&'ef),  1769-1834,  Russian  general 
and  minister  of  war  He  organised  the  bodyguard 
of  Paul  I,  who  created  him  a  count,  and  under 
ALEXANDER  I  reorganized  the  Russian  army  on  the 
line  of  stnct  discipline  Made  minister  of  war  in 
1808,  he  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in 
Ruesia  m  the  second  half  of  Alexander's  reign 

Aral  Sea  (A'rul,  Kus  uritl')-  inland  sea,  area  24,635 
so  mi.,  USSR,  in  the  Kaiakh  S8H  and  the  Kara- 
Kalpak  ASSR  ,  175  mi  E  of  the  Caspian  Sea  Fed 
b\  the  Syr  Darya  and  Amu  Darya  rivers,  it  is  230 
mi  long  and  175  mi  wide,  is  170  ft  above  sea 
level,  has  an  average  depth  of  55  ft ,  and  is  slightly 
saline  (1  03  percent)  There  m  no  outlet  The  west- 
ern and  northern  shores  are  rocky  escarpments 
(Ust-Urt  Plateau) ,  tlie  desert  lands  of  the  Kyayl 
Kum  stretch  to  the  east  There  are  many  small 
islands  Navigation  is  hindered  by  storms  and 
ahallownesH,  the  only  route  being  from  Muynak  to 
Aralsk  The  sparse  population  (mainly  in  the 
northeast  and  the  south)  engages  m  fishing  (stur- 
geon, carp,  perch)  First  mentioned  by  Arao  geog- 
raphers as  the  Khwaraam  Sea,  it  was  reached  by 
the  Russians  in  the  raid-lOth  cent 

Artm  (a'r&m)  1  Ancient  people  and  their  country, 
roughly  identifiable  with  Syria  Movement  of  Ar- 
ameans  westward  to  Syria  apparently  took  place 
before  1200  B  C  The  Bible  lecords  constant  con- 
tacts between  Hebrews  and  Aram,  mentioning  states 
of  Damascus,  Beth-rehob,  Geehui,  Maachah,  and 
Zoba  Their  language  was  a  form  of  Aramaic  Qen 
1022,  Num  1321,  Judges  1828,  2  Sam  85,6, 
106-10,  1  Kings  11  25-25,  1  Chron  196,  Ps  60 
3  Descendant  of  Nahor  Gen  22  21  3  Ashente 
1  Cht  on  7  34  4  In  the  (Jospel  genealogy,  see  RAM  1 

Aram,  Eugene  (a'rm),  1704-59,  English  philologist, 
whose  execution  for  murder  after  a  brilliant  scholas- 
tic career  is  the  basis  for  The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram 
(1829),  a  poem  by  Thomas  Hood,  and  Kugt  ne  Aram 
(18J2),  a  novel  by  Bulwer-Lytton  Aram  was  a 
self-taught  hikgutttt  and  was  the  first  philologist  to 
identify  the  Celtic  languages  as  Indo-European 
He  waa  at  work  in  1758  upon  a  comparative  dic- 
tionary of  all  European  tongues  when  the  discovery 
of  a  skeleton  led  to  his  conviction,  confession,  and 
hanging  for  the  murder  of  hit*  friend  Daniel  Clark 
in  1745  See  study  by  E  R  Watson  (1013) 

Aramaic  (arum&'Ik),  Semitic  languages  of  Syria, 
flourishing  in  the  centuries  before  and  after  Christ. 
See  LANGUAGE  (table) 

Aram-naharmm  (a'ram-na"hara/tm)  [Heb  ,-Aram 
of  the  rivers},  the  same  as  PADAN-AKAM 

Aram-zobah  (a'rom-zo'bu),  the  same  as  ZOBA 

Aran  (a 'ran)  [Heb  ,-wild  goat],  descendant  of  Seir 
the  Honte  Gen.  36  28,  1  Chron  1  42 

Aranha,  Oswaldo  (uahval'do  ura'nvu),  1894-, 
Branhan  statesman  and  diplomat  He  was  minis- 
ter of  justice  (1930-31)  and  minister  of  finance 
(1931-34)  under  Getulio  Vargas  and  later  was 
ambassador  to  the  United  States  (1 934-38)  Aranha 
was  foreign  minister  from  1938  to  1944,  when  he 
resigned,  denouncing  Vargas  In  1947  ho  served 
as  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 

Aran  Islands  or  Arran  Islands  (both  ar'un),  Co 
Galway,  W  Ireland,  in  Galwav  Bay  The  three 
islands  are  Initthmore,  which  is  also  known  as  Aran- 
na-naornh  (Irish, = Aran  of  the  Saints]  (a'rtvn-n&r 
niv'),  from  the  number  of  monks  gathered  here, 
Inisheer,  and  Inishmaan  There  are  many  early 
Christian  and  pre-Christian  remains  The  islands 
are  barren,  and  living  is  primitive  Robert  Flaher- 
ty's moving  picture,  Man  of  Aran.  is  an  authentic 
representation  of  the  life  See  J  M  Synge,  The 
Aran  Islands  (1911) 

Aranjuez  (aranghwatb/),  town  (pop  21,771),  Ma- 
drid prov,,  central  Spam,  in  New  Castile  near  the 
Tagus  river,  noted  as  a  ro>al  residence  since  the 
16th  cent.  The  palace,  burned  m  the  17th  cent., 
was  rebuilt  by  Philip  V  (1727)  The  Jardin  de  la 
Isla  along  the  Tagus  is  the  finest  of  the  several 
palace  gardens 

Aranuui  Past  (ur&n'ax'is) ,  city  (pop  4,095),  S  Texas, 
NE  of  Corpus  Chnsti.  settled  1890,  inc  1910  A 
Gulf  port,  it  has  a  deepwater  ship  channel  that  goes 
through  Harbor  Island  and  through  the  pass  be- 
tween St  Joseph  Island  and  Mustang  Island,  where 
Port  Aransas  stands  A  sea  wall  protects  the  city, 
which  ships  much  oil,  has  a  carbon-black  plant,  and 
is  also  a  fishing  port 

Arany,  John  (6'r6nyu),  Hung  Arany  Jdnot  (>&'- 
nosh),  1817-82,  Hungarian  poet  Interrupting  his 
studies  at  Debrecen,  he  joined  a  company  of  ac- 
tors, but,  disillusioned,  retained  to  his  native  town 
of  Nagykoros  and  became  professor  of  Hungarian 
literature  at  the  local  college  After  hus  satirical 
poem  The  Lotf  Constitution  (1846)  won  the  prize 
of  the  Kisfaludy  Society,  he  began  work  on  his  epic 
Toldi  (1846),  later  adding  Toldi's  Eve  (1854)  and 
Totdt's  Low  (1379),  which  have  been  translated 
into  English.  Among  his  other  works  is  an  epic 
trilogy,  Buda's  Death,  Ildiko,  and  Prince  Caaba  (un- 
finished), in  addition  to  the  ballad*  which  are  per- 


haps his  finest  works.  His  style,  simple  and  often 
reminiscent  of  folk  song,  IB  compelling  and  power- 
ful, and  he  10  considered  by  some  critics  the  greatest 
of  all  Hungarian  poets  He  was  secretary  (1864- 
79)  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences 


Ar.pahoe  (nrap'uhft),  city  (pop  1,002),  8  Nebr  ,  on 
the  Republican  and  SW  of  Kear 
laid  out  1871 


, 
the  Republican  and  SW  of  Kearney,  in  a  farm  area  , 


Arapahoe  Peak,  13,506  ft  high,  N  central  Colo  ,  in 
the  Front  Range  of  the  Rocky  Mta  It  has  a  large 
glacier 

Arapaho  Indians  (urap'uhfl),  North  American  In- 
dians of  Aigonquian  linguistic  stock,  once  settled 
about  the  North  Platte  and  Arkansas  river  regions 
Tradition  places  their  early  home  in  N  Minnesota, 
but  nothing  is  known  of  the  date  or  circumstance*) 
of  the  separation  of  the  Arapaho  from  other  Algon- 
quiari  peoples  They  are  thought  to  be  most  closely 
related  to  the  Cheyenne  and  to  the  Blackfoot  (see 
LANGUAGE,  table)  Traditionally  the  Southern 
Arapaho  were  allied  with  the  Cheyenne  against  the 
Pawnee  The  Arapaho  stressed  membership  in 
age-graded  societies,  mainly  for  ceremonial  pur- 
poses Their  annual  sun  dance  was  a  major  tribal 
event,  and  later  the  Arapaho  fervently  adopted  the 
ghost-dance  religion  There  are  three  major  divi- 
sions —  the  Atsma  or  GKOB  VBNTBB  INDIANS,  allied 
with  the  Blackfoot  Indiana  and  now  on  a  reserva- 
tion with  them  ,  the  Southern  Arapaho,  now  living 
with  the  Cheyenne  in  Oklahoma,  and  the  Northern 
Arapaho,  considered  by  the  Indians  to  represent 
the  parent  group,  settled  since  187b  on  the  Wind 
River  Indian  Reservation  in  Wyoming  with  their 
former  enemies,  the  Shoshone  Wyoming  and  Okla- 
homa Arapaho  were  estimated  to  number  1  ,900  m 
1942 

Ararat  (a'rurut),  region,  W  Turkey  and  E  Armenian 
SSR,  a  portion  of  Armenia  The  region,  identical 
with  ARMENIA  in  many  ancient  records,  is  stated 
in  the  Bible  to  be  tho  landing  place  of  Noah's 
ark  Gen  8  4,  Jer  51.27,  2  Kings  19  37,  Isa  37  38 
In  ancient  Assyrian  inscriptions  Ararat  appears  an 
Urartu  Today  it  is  called  Massw  in  Armenian, 
Aghn  Dagh  (or  Egri  Dagh)  m  Turkish,  and  Koh-i- 
nuh  in  Persian  Mt  Ararat  (I6,94b  ft  high),  in 
Turkey,  is  sometimes  identified  as  the  spot  where 
the  ark  came  to  rest 

Aras  (aras'),  river,  550  nu  long,  rising  in  Turkish 
Armenia  near  Erzerum  It  flows  generally  east, 
forming  parts  of  the  borders  between  Turkish  and 
Soviet  Armenia  and  between  Soviet  and  Iranian 
Azerbaijan  After  entering  the  Azerbaijan  SSR  it 
jouiH  the  Kura  before  emptying  into  the  Caspian 
Sea  Much  of  its  course  is  rapid  and  tumultuous 
The  Aras  is  the  Araxes  of  the  ancients 

Arason,  Jon*  see  ARESSON,  JON 

Aratus  (ura'tus),  3d  cent  B  C  ,  Greek  court  poet, 
of  Soli  m  Cilicia  He  wrote  an  astronomical  trea- 
tise, Phenomena,  which  was  quoted  by  Paul  at 
Athens  Acts  17  28. 

Aratus,  d  213?  B  C1  ,  Greek  statesman  and  general 
of  Sicyon,  prime  mover  and  principal  leader  of  the 
second  ACHAEAN  LEAGUE  To  him  was  due  the 
credit  for  bringing  into  the  confederation  many  o/ 
the  principal  cities  of  Greece  (e  g  ,  Athens  and 
Argos),  but  his  also  was  probably  the  blame  for  the 
subsequent  Macedonian  domination  of  the  Pelo- 
ponneeus,  for,  in  fighting  Sparta  and  the  Aotohau 
League,  ho  called  in  ANTIGONUB  III 

Araucaiuan  Indians  (a*r6ka'ni"un,  a'ru-),  South 
American  people,  occupying  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Spanish  conquest  of  Chile  (1540)  the  region  W  of 
the  Andes  between  lat  30°  S  and  lat  43°  S  Though 
vigorous  and  warlike,  the  Araucamans  were  an 
agricultural  people  living  in  small  settlements 
Drinking  chicha  was  a  daily  practice,  and  at  feasts 
long  bouts  of  intoxication  were  common  In  wars 
some  cannibalism  was  practiced  The  known  his- 
tory of  the  Araucamans  begins  with  the  Inca  in- 
vasion (c  1448-c  1482)  under  Tupac  Yupanqui, 
but  Inca  influence  waa  never  strong  Against  the 
Spanish  under  Pedro  de  VALcfviA  the  Araucaniana 
offered  resistance,  notably  under  LAUTARO  and 
CAUPOLICAN,  and  their  atout  fight  waa  immortal- 
ised in  the  epic  by  EHULLA  y  Ztffiiax  They  were 
successful  in  protecting  S  Chile  and  by  1598  had 
erased  almost  all  Spanish  settlements  S  of  the  Bio- 
Bio  Their  struggle  continued  intermittently  in  the 
17th  and  18th  cent  in  the  uprisings  of  1723,  1740, 
and  1766  White  immigration  southward  brought 
on  the  war  of  1880-81,  which  ended  with  Arau- 
caman  submission  Earlier,  especially  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  cent  ,  Araucamans  fleeing 
white  pressure  had  gone  across  the  Andes  into 
Argentina.  Capturing  wild  horses,  they  became 
wanderers  on  the  plains  and  absorbed  the  Pu  u  c  HE 
Gen  Julio  A  Roca  subjugated  them  in  his  cam- 
paigns (1879-83)  There  are  a  number  of  tribes  and 
a  number  of  languages,  which  make  up  a  separate 
linguistic  family  Most  important  is  Mapucho  Tho 
Araucamans  continue  to  influence  Chilean  life 

Araunah  (ard'nu),  Jcbuaite  who  sold  his  threshing 
floor  to  David  that  an  altar  might  be  erected  there 
This  site,  on,  Mt  Moriah,  was  afterward  used  for  the 
Temple.  28am  24  15-25  Oman  1  Chron  21  14- 
30,  2  Chron  3  1 

Arawak  (a'rawak),  linguistic  stock  of  American 
Indians  occupying  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
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quest  the  islands  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  the  Bar 
hamas,  and  Trinidad  It  is  believed  that  the  tribes 
cam*  from  South  America  Before  the  arrival  of 
the  Spanish  they  were  driven  from  the  Lesser  An- 
tilles by  the  Canb  Moat  of  the  \rawak  died  out 
after  the  Spanish  Conquest 

Arazes,  river   see  ARAB 

Arba  or  Arbah  (both  ftr'bu),  eponym  of  Kirjath- 
arba,  "the  city  of  Arba,"  more  usually  called  HE- 
BRON He  19  called  the  father  of  ANAK  Gen. 
A5  27,  Joshua  14  15,  16  Id,  21  11 

Arbela  (arbfi'iu),  town  of  ancient  Assyria  Its  name 
is  sometimes  given  to  the  battle  fought  at  Gauga- 
mela,  some  00  mi  away  In  the  battle  Alexander 
the  Great  defeated  the  hosts  of  Darius  III  m  331 
B  C  Arbela  is  the  modern  Erbil 

arbitration,  industrial,  method  of  settling  disputes 
between  employer  and  employees  bv  seeking  and 
accepting  a  detuion  by  a  person  or  persons  not  a 
party  to  the  dispute  Such  arbitration  may  be  com- 
pelled by  the  government,  as  in  New  Zealand 
(since  1894),  Australia  (since  1904),  Canada  (Le- 
mieux  Act,  1907),  and  Italv  (1926),  or  it  may  be  by 
voluntary  agreement,  a»  is  often  the  case  in  the 
United  States  In  the  United  States  the  govern- 
ment is  occasionally  forced  to  intervene,  in  ease  of  a 
strike  affecting  the  public  welfare,  bv  penmading 
the  parties  concerned  to  accept  the  dec  ision  handed 
down  by  the  arbitrator  Machinery  for  tliat  pur- 
pose has  been  »et  up  at  both  Federal  and  state 
levels  in  the  form  of  mediation  and  arbitration 
boards  through  such  laws  as  the  Erdmann  Art 
(1898),  the  Each-Cummins  Art  (1920),  and  the  Act 
of  1 926  Formal  agreement  to  abide  by  the  decision 
is  usually  made  in  voluntary  arbitration  See 
Herbert  Feis,  The  Settlement  of  Wage  Disputes 
(1921),  E  M  Burns,  Wages  and  the  Stait  (1926), 
H  A  Millis  and  R  E  Montgomery,  Organized 
Labor  (1945),  Vol  III  of  Economics  of  Labor 

arbitration,  international,  acceptance  by  states  of 
the  decision  rendered  by  a  third  party  or  an  im- 
partial body  respecting  a  dispute  between  thorn 
If  the  parties  do  not  agree  m  advance  to  abide  by 
the  decision  but  merely  to  consider  whether  to 
accept  it,  the  proems  used  is  conciliation,  not 
arbitration  Arbitration  was  practiced  by  the 
Greek  city-states,  and  m  the  Middle  Ages  high 
ect  lesiastu  al  authorities  were  called  upon  to  settle 
controversies  In  the  19th  tout  the  growing  inter- 
course of  nations  throughout  the  world  made  re- 
course to  arbitration  a  more  general  practice  An 
outstanding  c  age  involving  the  United  States  in  the 
19th  tent  was  the  arbitration  of  the  ALABAMA. 
CLAIMS  Groat  advances  were  made  as  a  result  of 
the  HAGUE  OONUCKENCES.  notably  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  (the 
li\(*vh  THIBUNAL)  Man>  treaties  now  pro-vide 
for  arbitration  of  disputes  Functions  analogous  to 
arbitration  were  pei  formed  hy  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  (the  WORLD  COURT) 
and  have  been  transferred  to  the  INTERNATIONAL 
COURT  or  JUSTICE  See  C  M  Bishop,  Interna- 
twnal  Arbitral  Procedure  (1930.  J  H  Ralston, 
International  Arbitration  from  Athens  to  Locarno 
(1929),  John  B  Moore,  Internatwnal  Adjudica- 
tions, Ancient  and  Modern  (6  voln  ,  1929-36) 

Arblay,  Madame  d1    see  BURNB.Y,  FRANCES 

Arboga  (ar'bO'ga),  town  (pop  8,087),  Vastmanland 
co  ,  (entral  Sweden,  on  the  Arboga  river  Incor- 
porated in  1330,  it  flourished  e»pe<  mll>  in  the  17th 
cent ,  and  several  diets  assembled  there 

Arbogatt  (ar'brtgast).  d  394,  Frankish  general  in 
Roman  service  He  fought  for  THEOOOSIUB  I 
against  the  Visigoths  in  Thrace  and  for  VALFN- 
TINIAN  II  against  the  usurper  MAXIMUS  In  392 
Valentiman  waa  murdered  in  Gaul,  presumably  on 
the  order  of  Arhogast,  who  set  up  a  puppet  em- 
peror, Eugeiuus,  in  the  West  In  394  Toeodosius 
defeated  Arbogast  and  Eugemua,  Arbogast  was 
slaw  in.  his  flight 

Arboleda,  Julio  (h6o'ly6  arbola'dha),  1817-1862?, 
Colombian  poet  and  politician  He  was  an  impor- 
tant political  force  and  spent  some  time  in  prison 
and  some  time  in  exile  In  1860  he  appeared  as  a 
revolutionist  against  Mosquera  and  was  named 
president  bv  his  followers,  but  his  taroor  was  ended 
some  months  later  by  assassination  He  is  beat 
known  as  the  author  of  the  unfinished  epic  poem 
Gonzalo  de  Oy6n. 

Arbor  Day.  in  the  United  States,  da>  specifically 
designated  for  the  planting  of  trees  It  waa  first 
suggested  by  Julius  Sterling  MORTON  of  Nebraska 
in  1872  It  is  celebrated  at  different  tunes  in  dif- 
ferent states  because  of  seasonal  variation  Plant- 
ing of  trees  by  school  children  has  been  a  usual 
method  of  marking  Arbor  Day 

arboretum '  see  BOTANIC  GARDEN 

•rborvltae  (fvr'burvl'te)  [Latin,  -tree  of  life],  aro- 
matic evergreen  tree  of  the  genus  Thuja,  with 
scalelike  leaves  borne  on  flattened  branchlets  of  a 
fanhke  appearance  and  with  very  small  cones 
Some  of  the  numerous  varieties  are  dwarf  forms 
There  arc  several  species,  two  native  to  North 
America,  the  remainder  native  to  Asia  but  some- 
times cultivated  zn  this  country  Thuja  ocrtdentalis, 
of  E  North  America,  called  arbor\  itae,  white  cedar, 
or  northern  white  cedar,  has  many  garden  forms 
and  is  popular  for  hedges  The  leaves  were  once 


Croat  referemct*  ar«  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 
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used  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism,  and  their  oil  as  a 
vermifuge  T  jditata  of  W  North  America,  called 
western  arborvitae,  red  cedar,  or  w  estern  red  cedar, 
is  much  used  for  shingles,  doors,  and  interior  finish- 
ing The  wood  of  both  of  these  apet  ies  is  weak,  soft, 
brittle,  and  light  but  quite  resistant  to  decay, 
whence  its  popularity  for  fence  posts 
Arbroath  (arbrdth'),  Aberbrothock  (ab'firbruthttk'), 
or  Aberbrothwick  (ab"urbrothTk),  burgh  (pop 
17,635),  Angus,  Scotland,  on  the  North  Sea  It 
is  the  Fairport  of  Scott's  Antiquary  There  are 
rums  of  an  abbey  founded  by  William  the  Lion  in 
1178  A  seaport  and  industrial  town,  it  makes 
shoes  and  distills  tar 

Arbuckle  Mountains,  range  of  old  mountains,  8 
Okln  Though  reaching  an  average  altitude  of  only 
700  ft  ,  they  have  interesting  geological  forma- 
tions Platt  National  Park  and  Lake  Murray  State 
Park  are  parts  of  the  region 

Artrothnot,  John  (arbuth'-,  fir'-),  1667-1735,  British 
writer,  wit,  and  scientist,  court  physician  (1705-14) 
to  Queen  Anno  He  is  best  remembered  for  his  wa- 
tincal  wiitings,  notably  the  five  "John  Bull"  pam- 
phlets ridiculing  the  Whig  wai  policy  (1712),  which 
appeared  as  "The  Histoiy  of  John  Bull"  in  Mwccl- 
tamfs  tn  Prone  and  Verse  (1727)  A  friend  of  Swift, 
Pope,  and  Gay,  Arbuthnot  was  a  member  of  the 
SCRIBI-ERUH  Ci  UB  and  wrote  niOHt,  if  not  all,  of 
"Memoirs  of  Martmus  Scubleius,"  published 
in  Pope's  works  (1741)  To  him  Pope  addressed  the 
famous  "Epistle  to  Dr  Aibuthnot''  (1735)  See  G 
A  Aitken,  Tht  Life  and  Works  of  John  Arbuthnot 
(1892),  L  M  Beattie,  John  Arbuthnot  (1935),  a 
critical  study 

arbutul,  trailing   see  Tn  ULING  ARBUTUS 

Arc,  Joan  of   see  JOAN  OF  ARC, 

arc.  In  electricity,  the  arc  as  first  demonstrated  by 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  early  in  the  19th  cent  and 
so  called  nv  him  because  of  its  shape  is  the  highly 
luminous  and  intensely  hot  path  formed  when  two 
charcoal  (carbon)  rods,  originally  tow  hmg  and 
transmitting  an  electric  current,  are  pulled  apart 
a  short  distance  The  current  continues  to  flow 
from  one  to  the  other,  the  charcoal  vaporizing, 
becoming  incandescent,  and  a<tmg  as  conductor 
between  the  two  rods  On  one  rod,  the  anode, 
which  is  commonlv  known  as  the  positive  carbon, 
H  depression  (called  the  cratei )  appears  when  direc  t 
current  is  used,  while  on  the  other  rod,  the  <  athode 
or  negative  carbon  a  cone  is  formed  The  size  of 
both  rods  decreases  continuously  during  operation, 
as  a  result  of  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  Before 
the  invention  of  the  incandescent  lamp  the  carbon 
arc  was  used  for  i  IC.HTING  purposes  Coke  was 
found  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  charcoal 
Various  mcc  hamcal  devices  to  maintain  the  carbon 
electrodes  at  a  constant  distance  were  employed 
Later,  in  place  of  carbon,  metallic  substances  such 
as  magnetite  and  topper  were  introduced  as  elec- 
trode's The  men  urv-arc  lamp  was  invented  bv 
P  C  Hewitt  (see  MF  RCTRY)  The  principle  of  the 
electric  arc  is  employed  in  WKIWNC,  (as  in  the 
flaming  hydrogen  un  when  hydrogen  is  introduced 
Ixjtween  tungsten  elec  trodes)  and  is  also  used  for 
generating  heat  in  the  elec  trie  furnace  For  03*  il- 
latmg  arc,  see  OHCII  L\TOR 

arc,  in  geometij,  a  curved  line  or  any  part  of  it,  in 
particular  a  portion  of  the  c  ircumfeionce  of  a  circle 

Area,  in  Syria   see  ARKITF 

Arcade,  \illage  (pop  1,08*),  W  N  Y  .  SE  of  Buffalo, 
in  a  dairy  region,  settled  c  1800,  me  1871 

arcade,  scries  of  arolies  supported  by  columns  or 
piers  An  arcade  may  stand  free,  if  it  is  attached 
to  a  wall,  it  is  termed  A  wall  arc  ade  or  a  blind  ar- 
cade The  earliest-known  arcades  were  in  Roman 
architecture,  in  which  piers,  ornamented  with  en- 
gaged columns  carry  ing  an  entablature,  invariably 
formed  the  arch  supports  However,  in  Diocle- 
tian's palace  at  Spalato  there  are  arches  supported 
by  columns  and  resting  direc  tly  upon  their  capitals, 
the  type  which  was  given  full  development  in  Ro- 
manesque and  Gothic  architecture  In  the  early 
Christian  basilica  columnar  arcades  separated  nave 
and  side  aisles  and  supported  the  wall  of  the  clere- 
storj  From  this  beginning  was  developed  the  rich 
system  of  bays  used  in  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
church  interiors,  in  which  lofty  arcades  extended 
the  full  length  of  the  nave  Both  free-standing  and 
blind  arcades  were  used  m  Romanesque  facades 
(notably  in  N  Italy)  and  in  the  west  fronts  of  Eng- 
lish and  French  Gothic  cathedrals,  where  the  arches 
were  often  filled  with  statues  of  saints  Richly  de- 
signed arcades  wurrounded  the  enclosed  cloisters  of 
the  medieval  and  Renaissance  monasteries,  they 
were  similarly  used  in  the  courts  of  dwelling  houses 
in  Italy  and  Spam  and  in  the  courtyards  of  Mo- 
hammedan mosques  The  Romanesque  structures 
of  Spam,  Sicily,  and  S  Italy  made  frequent  use  of 
arcades  composed  of  interlacing  arches,  in  which 
the  arch  rings  overlap  to  alternate  columns  or  piers 
Continuous  arc  ades,  extending  over  sidewalks,  are 
f  ommon  in  Italian  towns,  notably  m  Bologna 

Arcadia  (drka'dCMi),  region  of  ancient  Greece,  ui  the 
middle  of  the  Peloponnesus,  without  a  seaboard, 
and  surrounded  and  dissected  bv  mountains  The 
Arcadians,  shepherds  and  hunters  relatively  iso- 
lated from  the  rest  of  the  world,  lived  a  prover- 
bially happ\ ,  siimplo,  natural  life  B>  far  the  larg- 
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est  city  was  MEGALOPOUB,  founded  by  Epaminon- 
das  It  had  some  political  power,  especially  m  the 
Achaean  League,  nut  Arcadia  as  a  whole  was  of 
little  significance  The  independent  mountaineers 
periodically  fought  against  Spartan  power,  but 
did  not  cooperate  well  Other  cities  were  MAN- 
TINE  \,  TEOE\,  OHCHOMENUS,  and  Heraea  A 
shrine  of  Zeus  recalled  the  stor>  of  the  eponymous 
hero,  Aras 

Arcadia  1  City  (1940 pop  9,122,  1949  special  census 
pop  21,556),  in  Monrovia  township,  S  Calif  ,  E  of 
Pasadena,  me  1903  The  area  has  orange  and  wal- 
nut groves,  poultry  farms,  and  truck  gardens  The 
Santa  \nita  race  track  is  here  2  City  (pop  4,055), 
co  seat  of  De  Soto  co  ,  S  central  Fla  ,  on  Peace 
river  It  is  a  trade  and  shipping  center  for  an  ex- 
tensive livestock  and  citrus-fruit  area  3  Town 
(pop  1,001),  parish  seat  of  Bienvdle  parish,  NW 
La  ,  E  of  Shrevoport,  in  a  cotton  area  It  has  a 
training  school  for  Negroes  4  Citv  (pop  1,830), 
W  Wis  .  on  the  Trempealeau  and  S  of  Eau  Claire, 
me  1925 

Arcadms  (ilrka'dous),  c  377-408,  Roman  emperor 
of  the  East  (395-408),  son  and  successor  of  THEO- 
DO8IU8  I  His  brother  HONOJUITB  inherited  the 
West  He  entrusted  the  government  successively 
to  RUFINUS,  EUTROPIUH,  and  other  mmisteis  and 
was  later  much  influenced  by  his  wife  EUDOXI\ 
The  chief  events  of  his  reign  were  the  invasion 
($95)  of  Greece  by  ALARIC  I,  Alanc's  expulsion 
(396)  after  the  return  of  STILICHON,  the  temporarily 
sue  cessful  revolt  (399  400)  of  the  Gothic  officials 
and  mercenaries  in  Constantinople,  and  the  exile 
(404)  of  the  patnarc  h  St  JOHN  CHR\BOSTOM  His 
son,  Theodosms  II,  succeeded  him 
Arcagnolo  see  OUC^GNA 
Arcanum  (atka'num),  village  (pop  1,188),  Darke 

co  ,  SW  Ohio,  NW  of  Dayton 

Areas  (ar'kus),  m  Greek  legend,  son  of  Zeus  by 
Calhsto  The  people  of  \rcadia  wore  said  to  be 
his  descendants  For  the  stor>  of  his  becoming 
Arcturus,  see  CALLISTO 

Arcata  (urka'tu),  city  (1940  pop  1,855,  1948  special 
census  pop  3,392),  N  Calif  ,  N  of  Eureka  and  on 
Humboldt  Bay,  founded  1850,  me  1903  Its  indus- 
tries include  lumbering  and  dairying  Humboldt 
State  College  (coeducational,  1913)  is  here 
Arc  de  Tnomphe  de  1'fitoile  ( irk'  du  treof'  du 
latwal')  [Fr,- triumphal  arch  of  the  Etoile,  le, 
the  Star,  an  open  place,  so  called  from  its  shape], 
imposing  triumphal  arc  h  m  Pans  standing  upon  an 
elevation  at  the  end  of  the  \veiuie  des  Champs 
Elvsees  and  in  the  center  of  tho  Place  de  1'fitoile, 
wluc  h  is  formed  bv  the  mtersec  tion  of  12  radiating 
avenues  It  fommemorates  the  victories  of  Na- 
poleon I,  under  whoso  dec  ree  it  was  built  Con- 
struction was  begun  in  1806  bv  J  F  CH\LC,RIN 
from  his  own  designs  and  was  carried  on  after  his 
death  successively  by  L  Gount,  J  N  Huvot,  and 
G  A  Blouet,  who  brought  tho  arch  to  completion 
in  1836  It  is  1(»0  ft  high,  about  150  ft  wide,  and 
72  ft  deep,  with  <  olossal  symbolic  groups  flanking 
the  arch  In  1920  the  body  of  a  French  unknown 
soldier  of  the  F  irst  World  War  was  interred  beneath 
it  and  a  perpetual  flame  was  lighted 
Arce,  Manuel  Jose  (inanwoT  hosa'  ur'sa),  cl  1847, 
first  president  of  the  Central  \meruan  Federation, 
(1825-29)  Prominent  m  the  revolution  against 
Spam  (1821)  and  his  opposition  to  incorporation 
of  Central  America  into  Mexico,  he  was  elected  by 
the  Liberal*,,  but  subsequently  deserted  his  party 
and  ruled  arbitrarily  with  the  support  of  the  Con- 
servatives lie  was  overthrown  by  Francisco 
MORAZAN 

Arcesilaus  (.hsfs^l-'i'us),  c  Ub-c  241  BC,  Greek 
philosopher  of  Pitane  in  Veolis  He  was  the  pnn- 
<  ipal  figure  of  the  M  iddle  \cademy  Despite  his 
position  m  the  ACADFMY,  his  teachings  diverged 
sharply  from  Platonic  dcx  trine  Bv  emphasizing 
the  doubt  expressed  by  Socrates  as  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  gaming  knowledge,  he  took  a  position  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  Skeptics  As  an  intellectual 
agnostic  he  taught  that  knowledge  and  opinion 
c  outd  not  be  distinguished  from  eac  h  other  As  to 
behavior  in  practice,  Arcesilaus  held  that  we  act 
on  ideas  rather  than  on  certain  knowledge,  and  so  he 
avoided  the  usual  ethical  tiap  of  skepticism  Ar- 
(esilauH  indirectly  influenced  Carneados  and  his 
school  -Vrresilaus  was,  in  his  day,  the  great  op- 
ponent of  Hto«  ism  See  M  M  Patrick,  The  Greek 
Shfjitics  (1929) 

Arch,  Joseph,  1826-1919,  English  labor  leader,  a 
Primitive  Methodist  preacher  He  founded  the 
National  Agricultural  Labourers  Union  in  1872  and 
became  its  president  In  1873  Arc  h  visited  Canada 
and  tho  United  States  to  study  labor  and  immigra- 
tion problems  In  Parliament  he  served  (1885-86, 
1892-1900)  as  one  of  its  first  labor  members  and 
was  instrumental  in  enfranchising  the  agricultural 
laborers  See  his  autobiography  (ed  by  the  count- 
ess of  Warwick,  1898) 

arch,  the  spanning  of  a  wall  opening  by  means  of 
separate  units  (such  as  bru  ks  or  stone  blocks)  as- 
sembled into  an  upward  curve  which  maintains  its 
shape  and  stability  through  mutual  pressure  of  the 
separate  pieces  The  weight  of  the  supported  load 
is  thus  converted  into  two  lateral  pressures  which 
are  received  by  the  solid  piers  (abutments)  flanking 


the  opening  The  downward  and  outward  lateral 
pressures  which  they  resist  are  called  thrusts  The 
blocks — voussoirs — composing  the  arch  have  a 
wedge  shape,  the  block  which  fits  into  the  crown  of 
the  arch  is  the  keystone  The  curve  at  the  inner 
edge  is  the  in  trades,  that  at  the  outer  edge  is  the 
extrados  The  spring  is  the  level  at  which  the  arch 
commences  the  upward  rise  There  is  also  the  flat 
arch  composed  of  voussoirs  radiating  from  a  center 
An  arch  may  also  be  executed  in  a  homogeneous 
material,  such  as  concrete,  forming  a  single  con- 
tinuous unit,  in  which  case  there  is  little  or  none  of 
the  active  lateral  thrust  In  modern  fireproof  con- 
struction tho  word  arch  is  also  used  for  tho  maaonrv 
which  fills  the  space  between  steel  beams  and  acts 
as  floor  support  Examples  of  arch  construction 
have  been  found  which  date  from  c  3500  B  C  The 
arch  was  used  by  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and 
Greeks,  chiefly  for  underground  drams,  and  also  by 
the  Assyrians  in  the  construction  of  vaulted  and 
domed  chambers  In  Europe  the  oldest-known 
arc  h  is  the  Cloa<  a  Maxima,  the  huge  drain  at  Rome 
built  by  Lucius  Tarqumms  Priscus  c  578  B  C  The 
Etruscan  arched  structures  formed  the  starting 
point  from  whu  h  the  Romans  developed  the  semi- 
circular  arch  to  a  full  architectural  expression  in  the 
vaults  and  domes  of  their  monumental  buildings 
Its  use  was  continued  in  early  Christian,  Byzan- 
tine, and  Romanesque  architecture  In  the  13th 
cent  the  pointed  arch  (used  as  earlv  as  722  B  C 
in  Assyrian  drains)  came  into  general  use  The 
contact  of  Europeans  with  Saracenic  architecture 
dui  ing  the  Crusades  us  offered  among  other  theories 
for  its  mtroduc  tion  into  Europe  But  it  is  likely 
that  the  pointed  arch  may  have  been  independently 
redisc  overed  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  de- 
vice for  solving  many  of  the  mechanical  difficulties 
of  vault  construction  Its  adoption  was  an  essen- 
tial element  m  the  evolution  of  tho  Gothic  system 
of  design  With  the  Renaissanc  e  there  was  a  return 
to  the  round  arch,  which  prevailed  until  the  19th- 
century  invention  of  steel  beams  for  wide  spans  rel- 
egated the  arch  to  a  purely  decorative  function 
Though  the  circular  and  pointed  forms  have  pre- 
dominated m  the  West,  the  Mohammedan  nations 
of  the  East  developed  a  variety  of  other  arched 
shapes  including  the  ogee  arch  used  m  Persia  and 
India,  the  horseshoe  arch  used  m  Spain  and  North 
Africa,  and  the  multifoil  or  sc  alloped  art  h  used  es- 
pec  uilly  in  the  Mohammedan  architecture  of 
Spain  See  also  TRIUMPHAL  ARCH 
archaeology  (arkecVluje)  [Gr  ,=study  of  begin- 
ning*.], scientific  study  of  the  relus  of  man  found 
m  deposits  dating  from  the  beginnings  of  human 
life  to  the  era  of  modern  history  Archaeology 
provides  the  materials  for  establishing  tho  history 
of  prehistoric  times  and  supplements  doc  umentary 
material  m  the  study  of  histoi  ic  periods  To  loc  ate, 
excavate,  interpret,  recoid,  pieserve,  and,  if  neces- 
sary ,  icKtore  his  finds,  the  piesent-day  arc  haculogist 
requires  expert  assistanc  e  from  historians,  anthro- 
pologists, linguists,  geologists,  t  homists,  botanist*, 
architec  ts,  engmeeis,  and  photographers  Materials 
have  been  collected  smco  ancient  times,  notably 
b>  the  Romans  and  during  the  Renaissance  Re- 
searc  h  into  the  life  and  culture  of  the  past,  initiated 
m  Italy  after  tho  mtroduc  tion  of  a  knowledge  of 
ancient  Gieoce  by  Greek  scholars  dispersed  by  tho 
fall  of  Constantinople  (1453),  inspired  the  excava- 
tion of  Greek  sculpture  In  the  18th  cent  the 
progress  ol  Greek  and  Roman  an  haeology  was 
advanced  by  Johann  Winckelmann  and  E  Q  Vis- 
c-onti  and  by  excavations  at  HERCULANIUM  and 
POMP*  11,  in  the  19th,  by  tho  acquisition  of  the  Kl- 
gui  Marbles  The  study  of  ancient  cultures  in  the 
Aegean  region  was  stimulated  by  the  excavations 
of  Heinnch  Schhemaim  at  Troy  and  m  Greece 
and  of  Sir  Arthur  Evans  at  Crete  The  foundations 
of  Egyptology,  a  prolific  bianch  of  arc  haeology  be- 
cause ot  the  antiquity  of  Egvptian  culture  and  the 
wealth  of  material  preset ved  m  the  Egyptian  cli- 
mate, were  laid  by  the  recovery  of  the  ROHETTA 
STONE  and  the  work  of  Fiench  scholars  who  ac- 
companied Napoleon  to  Egypt  Investigations 
which  have  reconstructed  ancient  life  in  the  Nile 
valley  and  rewritten  Egyptian  history  have  been 
earned  on  m  the  19th  cent  by  C  R  Lepsms,  A  £ 
Manette,  and  G  C  C  Maspero,  and  in  the  19th 
and  20th  cent  by  W  M  Flinders  Petne,  J  H 
Breasted,  and  other  scholars  Interest  in  the  Near 
East  was  stimulated  by  the  work  of  Edward  Robm- 
eon  (1794-1863)  on  the  geogiaphv  of  the  Bible  and 
by  the  decipherment  of  a  cuneiform  inscription 
copied  by  H  C  Rawlinson/from  the  BEHISTUN 
rock  in  Persia  Aichaeology  m  Mesopotamia  was 
notably  advanc  ed  in  the  19th  <  ent  by  Jules  Oppert, 
P  &  Botta,  and  A  H  Layard,  in  the  20th,  by  C 
L  Woolley  The  scientific  explanation  of  prehis- 
toric finds  dates  from  the  conclusion  advanced  m 
1832  by  the  Danish  archaeologist  C  J  Thomson 
that  human  industrial  c  ulture  may  be  divided  into 
stages  of  progress  based  on  the  principal  materials 
used  for  weapons  and  implements  These  stages 
are  the  PALKOI  ITHIC  PERIOD,  the  NEOLITHIC 
PERIOD,  the  BROM/E  AGE,  and  the  IKON  AC,E  This 
sequence  of  culture  w  accepted  a»  in  general  true  of 
most  of  the  world,  it  indicates  the  condition  of  a 
people  rather  than  absolute  divisions  of  time.  In 
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different  areas  the  succession  w  not  synchronous, 
nor  are  the  stages  of  equal  duration  in  all  areas 
Parts  of  Africa  are  still  in  the  Neolithic  period,  the 
Bronze  Age  ia  represented  in  remote  regions  of 
Siberia  Some  peoples  have  passed  directly  from 
the  Stone  to  the  Iron  Age  Important  prehistoric 
finds  have  been  made  at  HALLBTATT,  Austria.  Vil- 
Janova  (neai  Bologna),  Italy,  and  LA  TENE, 
Switzerland,  and  in  the  study  of  such  chamt  teristic 
remains  as  the  BARHOW,  KITCHEN  MIDDEN,  LAKE 

DWELLING,  MOtWD  building,  and  MKOAI1THIC  MON- 
UMENTS Tho  study  of  past  times  is  enhanced, 
especially  in  America,  by  the  investigation  of  tho 
life  and  customs  of  existent  aboriginal  groups  Ad- 
vanced indigenous  cultures  were  ignored  until  the 
publication  of  J  L  Stephens's  account  of  his  trav- 
els (1839)  in  Central  America  excited  the  interest 
of  archaeologists  in  the  MAYA  In  the  19th  cent 
fruitful  studies  were  begun  of  the  TOLTEC  and  of 
the  AZTEC  who  followed  them  m  Mexico  and  of  the 
INC  A  in  South  America  The  culture  of  the  MOUND 
BUILDERS  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys  was 
first  described  by  K  G  Squier  and  E  H  Davis  in 
Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
(1848)  G  E  A  Nordenskiold  wrote  of  the  curt 
DWELLERS  of  the  SW  United  States  in  The  Cliff 
Dwellers  of  the  Mesa  Verde  (Eng  tr  ,  1895')  Studies 
cjf  the  BASKET  MAKERS  of  the  Southwest  have  been 
illuminating  Tho  antiquity  of  man  in  America 
had  been  considered  as  from  5,000  to  6,000  years 
until  excavations  near  Folsom,  Eof  Raton,  N  Mex  , 
in  1926  revealed  a  culture  possibly  20,000  vears 
old  (nee  FOIJBOM  CULTURE)  In  the  20th  cent 
archaeological  researches  have  been  vigorously 
prosecuted  in  all  parts  of  the  world  Important  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  promote  sv^tcrnatic  re- 
search and  the-  scientific  study  of  an  haeologu al 
materials  and  to  preserve  them  Museums  with 
valuable  collections  include  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York,  the  British  Museum,  the 
Louvre,  national  museums  in  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden,  rich  m  remains  of  the  Iron  ARC,  the 
Vatican  and  Capitolme  museums.  Home,  collec- 
tions from  Pompeii  and  Here  ulaneum  at  Naples, 
and  museums  in  \tbons  and  Cairo  Many  univer- 
sities have  established  schools  and  museums  of 
archaeology  Organizations,  such  us  tho  Cainegte 
Institution,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the 
National  Geographic  Societv  m  the  United  States, 
promote  arc  haeologu  al  studies  See  also  INDI  VNS, 
AMERICA  v  See  U  V  D  Magoffin  and  E  C  Davis, 
The  Romance  of  Archaeology  (I1) JO),  V  G  Cluldo, 
Progteta  and  Archaeology  (1944),  Grahame  Clark, 
Archaeology  and  Society  (2d  ed  ,  1947),  VV  W 
Taylor,  The  Study  of  Archeology  (1048),  publica- 
tions of  learned  societies,  eg,  Art hacologu al  In- 
stitute of  Amenta,  Hellenic  Society,  Egv  pt  Explo- 
ration Hoc  ictv,  and  Palestine  Fund 

archacopteryx  ( u"k<V>p'tuiIks)  [nrchaeo-,  Gr,= 
primitive,  /«>r;/x,  Growing],  primitive  bird,  two 
incomplete  fossils  of  which  weie  discovered  in  the 
19th  cent  in  tho  late  Jurassic  limestone  of  Soln- 
hofon,  Bavaria  A  true  bird,  as  IN  shown  bv  the 
presence  of  feathers  and  the  structure  of  the  legs 
and  wings,  it  nevertheless  had  many  c  harac  teristic  s 
now  found  only  in  reptiles  or  m  bird  embrvos  It 
was  smaller  than  a  trow 

Archaeozoic  era    wee  AitrHtozoTC  *KA 

Archangel  (.uVllii*jul),  HUB  Arkhangelsk  (uiklian'- 
gflsk),  city  (pop  J81.0QI),  capital  of  Archangel 
oblast,  RSFSK,  a  major  port  on  the  mouth  of  tho 
Northern  Dvivv,  25  nil  from  the  White  Sea  Tho 
port  is  fiee  of  i<  e  Irom  July  to  September  Arch- 
angel, which  is  the  largest  sawmilling  and  lumber- 
exporting  center  of  the  USSR,  also  ships  resin, 
tuipentme,  furs,  and  hog  bustles  It  is  the  ter- 
minus of  a  railroad  from  Vologda  The  city  was 
founded  (1583)  as  Novo-Kholmogorv  after  a  party 
of  English  merchants  had  landed  here,  it  was  le- 
namod  (171fi)  for  a  monasteiy  The  Cathedral  of 
the  Archangel  Muhael  was  built  m  1685  99  Until 
the  foundation  (1703)  of  St  Peteisburg,  Ajcbangcl 
was  the  pnmipal  poit  of  Russia  It  regained  im- 
portance after  the  construction  (1897)  of  the  ruil- 
road,  and  it  plaved  a  majoi  role  as  a  supply  port 
in  both  world  wars  J'rom  1918  to  1920  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Allies  and  the  White  Army 

archangel  (aik'-),  ehief  ANOBL,  differing  from  other 
angels  only  in  importance  Three  aie  best  known, 
MICHAEL,  GABRIEL,  and  RAPHAEL,  they  have  set 
functions  According  to  Tobit  12  15  theie  aie 
seven  archangels 

Archbald.  mining  and  mdustiial  boiougb  (pop 
8,296),  NE  Pa  ,  on  the  Lackawanna  nvoi  and  NE 
of  Scrauton,  settled  1831  by  Welsh,  me  1877 

Archbold,  village  (pop  1,236),  NW  Ohio,  SW  of 
Wauseon 

Archdale,  i  evidential  town  (pop.  1,097),  central 
N.C  ,  SE  of  High  Point,  founded  1773  by  Quakers 

Archelaus  (ur'keia'us)  [Gr  ,-iulor  of  tho  people] 
see  HEROD 

Archeozoic  era  (ar*kfHiz<VIk)  [Gr  ,«pnmoval  life), 
first  grand  division  of  geologic  time,  characterized 
by  the  formation  of  the  oldest  accessible  rocks,  the 
Archean  system  The  Archoan  is,  however,  cov- 
ered by  rock  systems  of  more  recent  origin  over 
moat  of  the  surface  of  tho  earth,  where  it  is  not 
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covered,  it  has  been  greatly  altered  by  META- 
MORPHIBM.  One  of  the  largest  areas  exposed  is  the 
Canadian  Shield  of  central  and  E  Canada  (and  the 
N  United  States  near  Lake  Superior),  where  Sir 
William  LOOAN  did  his  pioneer  work  The  rocks  of 
this  region,  and  of  the  Archcan  as  a  whole,  an»  gen- 
erally ORANITE,  BOHIST,  or  ONEI88.  The  most  not- 
able formations  ere  the  Keewatin  and  Cputchichmg 
of  Minnesota  and  the  adjoining  part  of  Canada,  the 
Grenville  of  Ontario,  which,  however,  may  be  of 
the  PBOTEROZOIC  EHA,  and  the  widely  distributed 
Laurentian  The  Keewatin  series  is  composed 
chiefly  of  metamorphosed  lava,  with  some  sedi- 
ments, and  the  Coutehichmg  series  of  sedimentary 
gneisses  and  schists,  the  Grenville  limestone,  mar- 
ble, gneiss,  and  quartzit©  are  predominantly  meta- 
morphosed sediments,  the  Laurentian  gneiss  and 
granite  are  probably  younger  than  the  other  tienes, 
having  boon  forced  up  through  the  Grenvdle  aa 
KVNEOtra  ROC  K  in  some  groat  earfeh  movement  Af- 
ter the  appeuraiioe  of  the  Laurontian  tho  Temis- 
kanung  or  Sudbunan  sediments  were  deposited, 
and  a  second  series  of  gneisses  and  granites,  the 
Algoman,  was  formed  Fossils  have  been  reported 
from  thia  era,  but  none  have  yet  been  found  in 
strata  universally  acknowledged  to  be  Archeozoic 
Indirect  evidence,  however,  supports  the  belief 
that  rudimentary  life  existed  The  Archeozoic  is 
estimated  by  some  geologists  to  have  endured 
500,000,000  \  ears  Many  combine  it  with  the  Pro- 
terozoic  as  Pre-Cambrian  time 

Archer,  William,  1850  1924,  English  author  and 
critic  and  translate)  of  Ibsen,  b  Scotland,  giad 
Edinburgh  Umv  Largely  though  his  efforts  Pil- 
lars of  Society  was  produced  in  London  in  1K80, 
other  plays  of  Ibsen's  followed  in  subsequent  yeais, 
and  Archer  edited  I  bran's  Prose  Drama*  (5  vols  , 
1890  91)  He  became  dramatic  critic  of  the  Lon- 
don World  and  launched  Shaw  on  a  journalistic 
caieei ,  his  ciitirisms  fo;  the  World  weie  collected  as 
The  Theatrical  "World"  (1891-97)  His  writings 
include  Amtnca  To-day  (1900)  and  Real  Conversa- 
tions (1904)  The  Green  Goddes*  (1921),  a  play,  was 
pioduced  successfully  in  England  and  the  United 
States  See  biography  by  his  brother,  Charles 
Archer  (1931) 

Archer,  the   see  SAGITTARIUS 

Archer  City,  nty  (pop  1,675),  co  seat  of  Arrher  co  , 
N  Texas,  S  of  Wu  hita  Falls,  settled  c  IHKO  me 
1910  Founded  as  a  cow  town,  it  now  serves  oil 
fields,  ranches,  and  poultry,  gram,  and  dairv  farms 
archery  An  important  military  skill  before  the  m- 
tioduetion  of  gunpowdei,  shooting  with  BOW  \ND 
VRROW  was  revived  as  a  sport  (t  1675)  in  England 
bv  (Charles  II  The  object  of  the  archer  is  with  a 
spec  ified  number  of  arrows  to  hit  or  to  c  onie  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  inner  circle  -the  "bull's- 
eye" — of  the  target,  wbu  h  is  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  concentric  circles  In  the  United  States, 
arc  hery  bee  ame  a  popular  sport  after  1879,  when 
the  National  Ansocmtion  of  Archers  (now  the  Na- 
tional Arc  beiy  Association  I  was  formed  National 
championship  matches  are  held  annualh  l<araous 
Amcru  an  arc  here  me  hide  W  II  Thompson,  L  W 
Maxson,  Or  H  P  Elmer,  and  Mrs  M  C  Howell 
Arches  National  Monument  see  N  \TION  <L  PARKS 

AND  MONUMENT*  (table) 

Archevites  (ai'kevlts),  colonist*  sent  into  Samaria 
by  tho  \.ssynaii  government  They  weie  probably 
nati-v  es  of  Kroch  Ezra  4  9 

Archi  (ai'kl)   see  \n<  HITE 

Archibald,  Raymond  Clare,  1875-,  Amouean  math- 
ematician, b  Vova  Si  otia,  gnul  Mt  Allison  Col- 
lege, 1894,  and  Harvard  (B  \  ,  1890,  M  \  ,  1897) 
Hestudiod  at  the  universities  of  Strasbourg  (Ph  D  , 
1900),  Berlin,  and  Rome  and  at  the  Sorbonne 
From  1908  he  taught  at  Brown  Umv  ,  becoming 
professor  of  mathematics  m  1923  In  1943Jie  be- 
came professor  emeritus  His  works  include  a  bib- 
hograpln  of  Simon  New  comb  (1905),  Kudvi's  Hook 
on  Division*  of  Figures  ivtih  o  Restoration  (1915), 
Uenjamin  Pnrce  ( 1 925) ,  and  ttiblwgraphy  of  Kgyp- 
tian  Mathematics  (1927-  29)  He  edited  the  \.men- 
can  Mathematical  Society  Iinllet^n  and  tho  Arn<n- 
can  Mathematical  Monthly 

archil  (iir'kll.  -chll)  or  orchil  (6r'~)  (O  Fi  |,  purple 
dve  extracted  from  certain  bpenes  of  i  IC'HEN,  also 
called  orchella  weeds,  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  The  archil  of  commerce  is  either  a  powder 
(called  cudbear)  or  a  paste,  archil  proper 

Archilochus  ( irkll'ukus),  fl  e  700  or  o  (>50  DC, 
Greek  poet,  b  Paros  His  masterful  iambic  s.itire 
and  hm  innovations  in  the  uae  and  construction  of 
the  personal  lyric  were  much  appreciated  b\  the 
ancients  A  few  fragments  of  his  verse  survive 

Archimedes  (.ukune'doz),  2S7-212  BC,  Gieok 
mathematician,  physicist,  and  inventor  He  is  ta- 
moua  for  his  work  in  geometry  (on  the  circle, 
sphere,  c\  linder,  and  parabola),  phv  sic  s,  mechanic*, 
and  hvdrostatus  He  lived  most  of  his  life  in  his 
native  Syracuse,  whore  he  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  tho  royal  family  Few  facts  of  his  life  are 
known,  but  tradition  has  made  one  or  two  stonea 
famous  According  to  one,  Hieio  II  asked  him  to 
determine  whether  a  certain  crown  was  pure  gold 
or  alloyed  with  silver  Archimedes  was  perplexed 
until  one  day  m  his  bath  he  realized  that  gold  and 
silver  being  of  different  density,  would  displace 
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different  weights  of  water  and  that  he  could  test 
the  crown  thus  To  illustrate  the  principle  of  tho 
lever  he  is  said  to  have  told  Hiero,  "Give  me  place 
to  stand,  and  I  wdl  move  the  world  "  His  machines 
of  war  were  so  ingenious  that  the  besieging  armies 
of  M  Claudius  Mancllus  were  hold  off  for  three 
years  When  Sv  rat  use  was  taken,  the  general  gave 
orders  to  spare  the  scientist,  but  Archimedes  was 
killed  The  general  raised  him  a  great  tomb  and 
did  him  high  honors  In  75  B  C  ,  Cicero,  who  was 
visiting  Syracuse,  rediscovered  An  iumedes'  tomb 
Nine  of  Archimedes'  treatises  survive,  demonstrat- 
ing his  discoveries  in  mathematics  and  in  floating 
bodies  They  are  entitled  On  the  Sphere  and  Cylin- 
der, The  Measurement  of  the  Circle,  On  the  Equilib- 
rium and  the  Center  of  Gravity  of  Plane*,  On  Conoids 
and  Spheroids,  On  Spirals,  The  Quadrature  of  the 
Parabola,  Arerwriua  (a  system  for  counting  'into 
verv  high  numbers),  On  Floating  Bodies,  and  The 
Method  See  study  bv  T  L  Heath  (1920) 
Archimedes'  principle  states  that  a  solid  body  im- 
mersed in  a  liquid  is  buoyed  ur>  by  a  force  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  liquid  displaced  When  a  solid 
body  heavier  than  water  is  immersed  in  water  and 
weighed  thus.it  apparently  loses  weight,  i  e  ,  weighs 
lesa  than  when  weighed  in  air  Furthermoie,  this  ap- 
parent loss  of  weight  is  found  to  equal  tho  weight  of 
the  water  whith  has  been  displaced  bv  tho  solid  Asa 
result,  then,  it  is  said  that  the  solid  body  is  buo\  e<l 
up  by  a  force  (in  physics,  forces  are  measured  m 
units  of  weight)  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water 
displaced  A  body  lighter  than  water  will  float  m 
water  but  with  a  c  ertain  portion  of  its  volume  be- 
neath the  surface,  thus  displacing  a  certain  volume 
of  the  water  When  the  weight  of  this  volume  of 
water  is  determined,  it  is  found  to  equal  the  totnl 
weight  of  the  floating  hodv  itself  Therefore,  it  is 
said  that  a  floating  body  dibplai  es  its  own  weight  m 
a  liquid  Archimedes'  principle  is  applied  m  deter- 
mining the  displacement  of  ships  and,  m  the  labora- 
tory, the  specific  gravity  of  substances  It  is  ap- 
plied also  to  gases,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
"lifting"  force  of  balloons  Archimedes  is  also  sup- 
posed to  have  invented  the  machine  known  as 
Archimedes'  screw  It  c  onsist*  of  a  cv  linder  inside 
of  which  a  continuous  screw,  extending  the  full 
length,  forms  a  spiral  chamber  By  placing  the 
lower  end  in  water  and  revolving  the  screw,  the 
water  is  raised  to  the  top  \  machine  of  this  gen- 
eral tvpe  is  used  in  tho  Netherlands  for  drainage 
purposes  The  principle  is  further  applied  m  the 
spiral  conveyors  designed  foi  handling  loose,  light 
materials  MU  h  as  grain,  sand,  and  ashes  and  also  m 
some  types  of  high-speed  tools 

Archipelago  (itrkrpf'lugo)  fltal ,  from  Or -chief 
sea],  ancient  name  of  the  AEfJt  \N  StA,  later  ap- 
plied to  the  numerous  islands  it  contains  The 
word  now  designates  an>  <  luster  of  inlands 
Archipenko,  Aleksandr  (ulylkvuicir'  .irklp&ig'ko), 
1 887-,  Russian  sculptor  m  \merica  His  somewhat 
abstract  figures,  often  based  on  tho  female  nude, 
have  gained  him  international  c  elebnU  His 
While  Torso  m  silveiod  bronze  (examples  in  the 
National  Gall  ,  London,  and  in  the  Chicago  Art 
Club)  is  characteristic  Archipenko'h  highly  deco- 
rative and  rhythmic  creations  in  bronze,  terra 
cotta,  cement,  and  colored  ceramics  are  to  bo  seen 
in  many  modern  galleries  Vrc  hipenko  is  also 
known  as  an  abstract  ptuntet  and  at*  a  gifted 
teacher 

Archipi£lago  de  Col6n    see  GUAI>V<,OS  IHUNDS 
Archlppus    Otrklp'uB)    [Gr,-mastet    of   the  horse], 
»  ColossiauChnstian     Col    1  17,  Philip   2 
ArchitC  (ar'klt),  customary  epithet  of  HLHHU     It 
refers  to  a  district  pi  obahly  neai  Bethel    At  Joshua 
16  2  AV  has  "the  borders  of  Aichi,"  and  RV,  moie 
clearly,  "the  Arclutes  " 

architecture,  constiuetion  in  which  tho  human  re- 
quirements and  the  building  materials  involved 
have  been  so  dealt  with  as  to  furnish  a  practical  and 
aesthetic  solution,  thus  differing  from  the  pure  util- 
itv  of  engineering  construe tion  Modem  architec- 
ture, however,  often  approaches.  HI  tual  engineering 
in  its  mechanical  completeness,  ind  modern  woiks 
of  engineering — airplane  hangars,  for  example — 
often  achieve,  without  intention,  an  undeniable 
beauty  As  an  art,  an  hitec  ture  is  abstract  and 
nonrepresentational  The  means  used  for  achiev- 
ing beautv  are  dimensional  forms  and  the  spatial 
relationship  integral  to  the  structure  itself  and  in- 
dependent of  anv  extraneous  associations  While 
always  under  the  necessity  of  enclosing  the  requi- 
site spaces  for  living  and  working,  architecture  in 
each  of  its  historical  phases  has  also  permanently 
preserved  for  study  the  aocial  and  religious  pat- 
terns of  the  era  The  course  of  architecture  has 
often  boon  made  to  seem  merelv  a  succession  of 
more  or  loss  arbitrary  'stvles",  however,  behind 
each  of  tho  greater  styles  lies,  not  a  casual  trend  01 
vogue,  but  a  period  of  oei  ious  and  urgent  experi- 
mentation directed  toward  answering  the  needs  of 
a  spec  ific  way  of  life  Climate,  methods  of  labor, 
available  materials,  and  o<  onomy  of  means  impose 
their  dictates  Behind  the  works  of  the  past  can  l>c 
discerned  the  search  for  methods  permitting  the 
most  sparing  outlay  and  the  greatest  expedient 
The  piocesses  of  st>le  formation  generally  aie  slow 
and  consei vativc ,  only  by  experimentation  and 
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over  a  long  period,  sometimes  lasting  for  centuries, 
can  the  suitable  mechanical  technique  and  artistic 
form  he  attained  The  one  word  style  IB  forced,  un- 
happilv ,  to  apply,  not  only  to  great  organic  modes 
such  as  the  Gothic,  but  to  all  the  numerous  minor 
fashions,  such  as  the  Empire  stvle  Each  of  the 
greater  styles  has  been  given  its  impetus  bv  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  structural  method  and  has  arrived 
laboriously  at  adequate  employment  of  it  Once 
developed  it  survives  tenaciously,  giving  way  only 
when  social  changes  or  new  forms  of  construction 
have  reduced  it  finally  to  a  complete  anachronism 
Moat  of  this  is  well  illustrated  by  MODKKN  ARCHI- 
TECTURE, which  has  been  evolving  since  the  first 
uses  of  structural  iron  and  steel  in  the  mid-19th 
cent  Up  to  the  present  there  have  been  three 
great  developments  in  architectural  construction — 
the  post-and-hntel,  or  traheated,  system,  the  arch 
system,  either  the  cohesive  tvpe,  employing  plastic 
materials  hardening  into  a  homogeneous  mass,  or 
the  thrust  tvpe.  «n  which  the  loads  are  received  and 
counterbalam  ed  at  definite  points,  and  the  modern 
steel-skeleton  s\  stem  In  Egyptian  architecture,  to 
which  belong  some  of  the  earliest  extant  structures 
entitled  to  be  designated  as  architecture,  the  post- 
and-lmtol  Astern  was  employed  exclusively  and 
produced  the  earliest  stone  columnar  buildings  in 
history  The  architecture  of  W  Asia,  reaching 
back,  as  in  Eg\pt,  to  more  than  3,000  years  B  C  , 
employed  the  same  system,  however,  arched  con- 
strut  tion  also  was  known  and  used  The  Ohal- 
daeana  and  Assy  nans,  chiefly  dependent  upon  clay 
as  their  material,  built  vaulted  roofs  of  damp  mud 
bricks  which  adhered  to  form  a  solid  shell — the  first 
examples  of  the  cohesive  svstem  It  remained, 
however,  for  the  Greeks,  using  also  the  simple  post- 
and-lmtel  system,  to  bring  it  after  generations  of 
experimentation  to  a  chrnax  in  buildings  of  limited 
variet\  but  of  high  perfet  tion  Greek  architecture, 
with  its  pure  and  completely  honest  forms,  arrived 
at  its  apogee  in  the  PARTHENON  and  the  other  ma- 
jestic marble  temples  of  the  5th  cent  B  C  (See 
also  ORDERS  OK  \RCHtTFCTURE  )  Roman  architec- 
ture, borrowing  and  <  ombming  the  columns  of 
Greece  and  the  arches  of  Asia,  erected  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  monumental  and  lavish  buildings  over  the 
civilized  world  Their  momentous  invention  of 
CONCRETE  enabled  the  imperial  builders  to  bring 
toward  a  culmination  the  cohesive  svstem  of  vault 
construction  of  W  Asia  and  to  cover  vast  unbroken 
floor  spaces  with  great  inert  vaults  and  domes,  as  m 
the  rebuilt  Pantheon  (2d  cent  A  D  )  Masonry 
vaulting,  thus  first  employed  as  a  monumental 
architcc  tural  element  b\  Roman  builders,  was  des- 
tined to  pose  its  problems  to  future  ( entunes,  both 
in  East  and  West  The  Romans  and  the  early 
Christians  also  used  the  wooden  truss  for  roofing 
the  wide  spans  of  their  basilica  halls  Neither 
Greek,  Chinese,  nor  Japanese  architecture  has 
used  the  vault  system  of  construction  However,  in 
the  Asiatic  division  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vault 
development  continued,  and  here  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture  experimented  with  new  principles  and  de- 
veloped the  PBNDFNTTVF,  whuh  perfected  in  the 
6th  cent  the  vaulted  system  in  the  Church  of 
HAOIA  SOPHI\,  Constantinople  Instead  of  insur- 
ing vault  stability  bv  massive  bulk  the  builders 
seized  the  scientific  devices  of  opposing  one  vault 
thrust  against  that  of  another  and  of  transferring 
thrusts  to  definite  points  where  they  could  be  con- 
veniently abutted  In  Romanesque  architecture, 
vaulting  again  became  dominant  in  the  West,  this 
time  being  executed  in  cut  stone  In  Lombard  Ro- 
manesque (1 1th  c  ent )  the  B\  zantme  concentration 
of  thrusts  was  enhanced  by  the  de\  ice  of  vault  ribs 
and  of  piers  to  support  them  The  idea  of  organic 
supporting  and  buttressing  skeleton  of  masonry, 
here  appearing  in  embr\o,  became  the  vitalizing 
aim  of  the  medieval  buildeis  In  13th-century 
Gothic  architecture  it  emerged  in  perfected  form, 
as  in  the  Amiens  and  Chartres  cathedrals  The 
various  possibilities  of  vaulted  architecture,  first 
explored  in  ancient  Mesopotamia,  had  now,  in 
medieval  Europe,  been  finally  coordinated  into  one 
of  the  few  supreme  sty  les  The  birth  of  Renaissance 
architecture  (15th  cent)  inaugurated  a  period  of 
several  hundred  \  ears  in  Western  architoc  ture  dur- 
ing which  the  multiple  and  complex  buildings  of  the 
modern  world  began  to  emerge,  while  at  the  same 
time  no  new  and  compelling  structural  conceptions 
appeared  The  forms  and  ornaments  of  Roman  an- 
tiquity were  resuscitated  and  were  ordered  into 
numberless  new  combinations,  and  structure  served 
chiefly  as  a  convenient  tool  for  attaining  these  ef- 
fects BAROQUE  architecture  was  the  chief  17th- 
century  manifestation  of  the  Renaissance,  while 
the  GEORGIAN  STYLE  was  among  its  notable  18th- 
century  expressions  The  first  half  of  the  19th 
cent  was  given  over  to  the  CLASSIC  REVIVAL  and 
the  GOTHIC  REVIVAL  The  architects  of  the  later 
19th  cent  found  themselves  in  a  world  being  re- 
shaped b\  sc  ience,  industry  ,  and  speed.  The  needs 
of  a  new  HOC  iet\  pressed  them,  while  steel,  reinforced 
concrete,  and  electricity  were  among  the  new  fac- 
tors at  their  disposal  The  imitation  of  dead  styles 
became  yearly  moie  pointless,  and  individual  archi- 
tects began  the  c  onsc  IOUH  search  for  adequate  new 
structural  and  artistic  formulas  After  a  half  cen- 
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tury  of  assimilation  and  experiment  it  seems  pos- 
sible to  recognize  the  modern  steel-skeleton  style  in 
its  essence  See  BUILDING  See  Russell  Bturgis  and 
A  L  Frothingham,  Unitary  of  Architecture  (1915); 
F  M  Simpson,  History  of  Architectural  Develop- 
ment (1921),  Talbot  Hamhn,  Architecture  through 
the  Ages  (1040)  and  Architecture — an  Art  for  All 
Men  (1947);  Bannister  Fletcher,  History  of  Archi- 
tecture (1943) 

architrave  (ar'kurav),  in  architecture,  the  principal 
beam  and  lowest  member  of  the  classical  entabla- 
ture, whose  other  main  members  are  the  FRIEZE 
and  the  CORNICE  Its  position  is  directly  above  the 
columns,  between  which  it  extends,  thus  carrying 
the  upper  members  of  the  order  (see  ORDERS  OF 
ARCHITECTURE)  The  term  also  applies  to  molding 
around  the  sides  and  top  of  a  door  or  window  frame 
and  to  that  for  a  wainscot  or  other  panel 

archoni  (ar'konz,  -kuna)  [Gr  , -leaders],  in  ancient 
Athens  and  other  Greek  cities,  officers  of  state 
Originally  in  Athens  there  were  three  archons  the 
arc/ton  eponymos  (so  called  because  the  year  was 
named  after  him),  who  was  the  chief  officer  of 
state,  the  archon  basileus,  who  was  primarily  con- 
nected with  sacred  rites,  and  the  archon  polemarchos 
(the  polemarch),  who — theoretically,  at  least — had 
military  leadership  Six  more  archons,  the  thesmo- 
thetai  (thesmothetes),  were  later  added,  they  were 
junior  officers,  generally  m  charge  of  the  courts 
The  archons  were  elected,  and  after  they  had 
served  and  their  records  had  been  approved,  they 
entered  the  AREOPAGUS  In  487  B  C  the  election 
law  was  altered,  and  the  archons  were  thereafter 
chosen  by  lot,  the  office,  which  had  previously 
been  limited  to  the  two  upper  classes,  was  opened 
to  the  third  class  Thereafter  the  arc  hontate  de- 
clined greatly  in  importance  The  lists  of  eix>ny- 
mous  archons  kept  after  the  7th  cent  are  a  valu- 
able source 

Arcimegas,  German  (hfcrman'  arsonv  a'gils) ,  1900-, 
Colombian  historian  and  diplomat  He  gained 
rommenc-e  as  ajournalist  and  publisher  Trans- 
.  ited  works  are  The  Knight  of  El  Dorado  the  Tale 
of  Don  Gonzalo  Jimenez  de  Qneaada  (1942)  and 
Uermans  in  the  Conquest  of  America  (1943)  He 
edited  The  Green  Continent  (1944),  an  interpreta- 
tion of  Latin  America  bv  its  loading  wjiters 

Arcola  (aiko'lu),  city  (pop  1,837),  E  central  111  , 
ESE  of  Decatur,  in  a  broomcorn  area,  platted  1855, 
me  1865 

Arcole  (iir'kola),  village,  Venetia,  NE  Italy,  15  mi 
HE  of  Verona  Here  in  1796  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
defeated  the  Austnans  in  a  three-day  battle 

Arco$  de  la  Frontera  (ar'kOs  da  IH  fronta'rn),  citv 
(pop  10,919),  Cddiz  prov  ,  SW  Spain,  in  Andalu- 
sia, on  a  rocky  hill  above  the  Guadalete  river  At 
the  summit  are  a  Gothic  church  and  the  palace  of 
the  duke  of  Arcos  Wine  and  olive  oil  are  produc  ed 

Arcot(ark6t'),  town  (pop  16,583),  E  central  Madras 
state,  India  It  was  the  first  important  city  cap- 
tured (1751)  hv  Robert  Chve  in  the  British-French 
struggle  for  S  India  After  being  taken  by  the 
French  (1758),  bv  the  British  (1760),  and  by  Hyder 
Ah  (1780),  it  came  in  1801  under  British  control 
Arcot  is  a  center  for  trade  in  rice,  sugar  cane,  pea- 
nuts, and  cotton  Weaving  is  the  chief  industry 

Arctic  Archipelago  (llrk'tlk  arklpc^'lugO),  off  N  Can- 
ada, in  the  Arctic  Ocean  The  largest  islands  are 
BAFFIN  ISLAND,  VICTORIA  ISLAND,  BANKS  ISLAND, 
ELI  kHMERfc  Isi  \ND,  and  MELVILIE  ISLAND  The 
group  was  assigned  to  Canada  in  1880 

Arctic  Ocean,  sea,  roughly  circular  and  almost  en- 
tirely landlocked,  at  the  top  of  the  world,  extend- 
ing from  the  North  Pole  to  lat  80°  N  (or,  including 
the  fringe  of  smaller  seas,  lat  70°)  Geographers, 
regarding  it  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Atlantic,  prefer 
to  call  it  the  Arctic  Sea  With  an  area  of  c  5,400,000 
sq  mi  ,  it  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  Antarctic  con- 
tinent and  about  one  sixth  the  size  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  The  lands  which  loc  k  it  in  aie  Greenland, 
Canada,  Alaska,  the  USbR,  and  Norway  Fring- 
ing the  Arctic  proper  are  the  Greenland  Sea, 
Baffin  Bay,  and  the  Beaufort,  East  Siberian,  Lap- 
tev, Kara,  and  Barents  seas  Its  islands  are  the 
ARCTIC  ARCHIPELAGO,  Wrangel  Island,  the  New 
Siberian  and  Lyakhov  islands,  Severnaya  Zemlya, 
Novaya  Zemlva,  the  Franz  Josef  archipelago,  and 
Spitsbergen  Iceland  lies  just  outside  the  Arctic 
Circle  (see  ARCTIC  REGIONS)  The  Arctic  was  for- 
merly known  as  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  it  was  long 
thought  that  no  life  could  exist  there  Instead, 
despite  drifting  ice,  ice  packs,  vast  ice  floes,  and 
winter  temperatures  to  -bO°  F  ,  there  are  hares, 
polar  bears,  gulls,  and  guillemots  as  far  north  as 
88°  and  plankton  in  all  the  waters  In  the  Arctic 
Ocean  the  widest  continental  shelf  known  to  the 
world  stretches  N  from  Siberia,  and  a  similar  shelf, 
extending  N  from  North  Amenca{  is  partly  exposed 
in  the  Arc  tic  Archipelago  before  it  drops  off  in  the 
northwest  to  an  oval  basin,  which  reaches  from  the 
North  Pole  S  toward  BERING  STHAIT  and  is  the 
deepest  part  of  the  sea- -14,070  ft  near  the  pole 
The  basin  was  almost  wholly  unexplored  until  the 
Amundsen-Ellsworth  flight  over  it  in  1920  This 
and  subsequent  nights  and  explorations  proved 
that  the  deep  water  has  no  islands  The  only  other 
considerable  depth  is  in  the  Greenland  Sea  E  of 
Greenland  Connected  with  the  Pacific  only  by  the 


narrow  and  very  shallow  Bering  Strait,  the  Arctic 
does  communicate  widely  with  the  Atlantic,  prin- 
cipally through  the  Greenland  Sea  Even  there, 
though  surface  waters  communicate  freely  and  a 
strong  subsurface  current  brings  warm  water  from 
the  Atlantic  into  the  polar  basin,  exchange  of 
deeper  waters  is  barred  by  a  submerged  mountain 
range  This  is  the  Faeroe-Icelandic  Tlidge,  which 
has  peaks  emerging  as  islands  Thus  the  Arctic, 
though  small,  has  an  independent  existence,  with 
peculiar  temperatures,  ice  conditions,  and  currents 
Because  several  major  rivers  in  Siberia  and  Can- 
ada, draining  a  large  land  area,  bring  in  much  wa- 
ter and  evaporation  is  only  slight,  the  outflow 
through  the  Greenland  Sea  is  important  It  cre- 
ates the  cold  current,  the  East  Greenland  Current, 
which  flows  south  along  the  east  coast  of  Green- 
land A  weaker  current  goes  through  Smith  Sound 
and  Baffin  Bay  and  is  known  as  the  Labrador  Cur- 
rent Another  weak  current  flows  out  of  the  Benng 
Strait  The  water  which  does  not  flow  out  by  the 
Greenland  Sea  seems  to  be  deflected  by  the  north 
shore  of  Greenland  and  forms  the  current  whuh, 
off  the  northwest  shores  of  the  Arctic  Archipelago, 
runs  southwest  and  west  and  turns  again  to  seek 
the  outlet,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  circular  flow  in  the 
Arctic  itself.  This  current  causes  the  ice  in  the 
Siberian  seas  to  be  relatively  light  as  compared 
with  the  heavy-pressure  ice  phenomena  off  Green- 
land and  Ellesmere  Island  (in  the  Arctic  Archi- 
pelago) The  drift  of  the  ice  southward  and  west- 
ward has  been  noted  and  utilized  by  recent  explor- 
ers Some  of  the  ice  pack  leinams  in  the  Aictu 
basin  Some,  carried  out  by  the  East  Greenland 
Current,  melts  before  going  far  enough  south  to 
reach  the  regular  Atlantic  snipping  lanes,  the  ice- 
bergs that  harass  ships  are  generally  brought  ftom 
the  fjords  of  W  Greenland  by  the  Labiador  Cur- 
rent The  cold  Arctic  currents  give  the  northeast 
shores  of  North  America  and  Asia  a  much  colder 
climate  than  the  northwest  shores  of  Europe  and 
North  America,  which  are  warmed  by  the  NORTH 
ATLANTIC  DRIFT  (see  also  GULF  STREAM)  and  the 
JAPAN  CURRENT  The  Arctic  cui rents  are  also  less 
saline  and  lighter  than  these  warmer  currents  and 
therefore  the  Arctic  water  is  at  the  surface  and  the 
Atlantic  current  beneath,  where  they  are  exchanged 
in  the  Greenland  Sea  The  broad  general  pic  turo 
of  the  Arctic  was  established  some  years  ago,  but 
Arctic  research  was  stimulated  when  it  was  recog- 
nized that  the  shortest  air  routes  between  capitals 
and  commercial  centers  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere he  above  the  Arctic  Ocean  Flights  over  t he- 
North  Pole  are  now  made  with  almost  loutme  fie- 
quency  Scientific  equipment  ha*>  also  fac  ilitated 
resoarc  h,  with  aerial  photography  and  photogram- 
metic  map  making,  radar  and  the  Fathometer  foi 
measuring  ocean  depths,  and  radio  to  maintain 
c  ontact  with  the  rest  of  the  world  Detailed  knowl- 
edge of  drifts  and  ice  floes,  water  depths,  and  the 
ocean  floor  has  been  vastly  increased  One  fact  of 
great  potential  importance  is  now  being  studied — 
the  Arc  tic  Ocean  is  warming  Recorded  tempera- 
tures, glac  ml  regressions,  and  the  appearance  of  ob- 
served species  of  fish  m  larger  numbers,  ut  highei 
latitudes,  at  earlier  seasons,  and  for  longer  periods 
prove  that  over  decades  a  "climatic  impioveniont" 
has  taken  place  Similar  changes  have  been  re- 
ported in  subarctic  latitudes  Whether  the  warrn- 
mg  is  a  phase  m  a  cycle  or  permanent  cannot  yet 
be  said  For  an  account  of  exploration  and  for 
bibliography,  see  ARCTIC  REGIONH 

Arctic  Red  River,  using  in  the  Mackenzie  dist ,  W 
Northwest  Territories,  in  the  northern  ranges  of 
the  Rockies  and  flowing  230  mi  generally  NW  to 
the  Mackenzie  At  its  mouth  ate  a  post  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  and  the  Arctic 
Red  River  Post  (1900)  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company 

arctic  regions,  northernmost  area  of  the  earth,  cen- 
tered about  the  North  Pole  and  the  Arc  tic  Oc  ean 
It  extends  more  than  one  third  of  the  way  to  the 
equator  The  Arctic  Circle  at  66°  17'  N  could  be 
considered  arbitrarily  the  boundary ,  but  the 
weather  boundary  determined  by  temperature  is  a 
wavy  line  changing  with  the  seasons  In  summer 
the  coldest  areas  are  on  the  icecap  in  N  Greenland 
and  in  the  never-melting  region  about  the  North 
Pole  In  winter  the  lowest  temperatures  are  in  N 
Siberia  and  N  central  Canada  The  arctic  region*, 
therefore,  are  marked  in  winter  by  an  ellipse  with 
the  ends  hanging  over  the  northern  ton  Linen  fa,  in 
summer  the  regions  are  wide  ovor  the  oceans  and 
pressed  far  northward  over  the  continents  The 
cold  loses  its  full  grip  ou  tho  arctic  regions  m  sum- 
mer, everywhere  there  is  at  least  one  month  with  a 
temperature  above  freezing  Under  the  "midnight 
sun"  temperatuies  mount  and  vegetation  springs 
to  life  m  the  BARREN  GROUNDS  and  the  TUNDRAS 
wherever  the  soil  can  give  sufficient  nourishment 
The  flowers  of  the  arctic  meadows  have  pleased 
tho  eyes  of  many  explorers  The  abundant  animal 
life  has  many  fur  bearers  and  many  animals  with  a 
high  food  value  for  man  There  are  seal,  walrus, 
whale,  and  many  fish.  Duck  and  other  water  fowl 
light  on  the  summer  lakes.  On  the  rocky  coasts  are 
rookeries  of  auka,  terns,  and  other  sea  birds  The 
ESKIMO  has  used  this  abundant  animal  life  to  adapt 
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himself  to  arctic  conditions.  Arctic  explorers  have 
generally  succeeded  in  so  far  as  they  have  learned 
what  the  Eskimo  can  teach,  as  did  Vilhjalmur 
STEFANSSON  The  first  explorers  in  the  arc  tic  re- 
gions were  the  Norsemen,  the  VTJONOS  Much  later 
the  search  for  the  NORTHWEST  PASSAGE  and  the 
NORTHEAST  PASSAGE  to  reach  the  wealth  of  the 
Orient  from  Europe  spurred  exploration  to  the 
north  This  activity  began  in  the  16th  cent  and 
continued  in  the  17th,  but  the  hardships  suffered 
and  the  negative  results  obtained  by  early  explorers 
— among  them  Martin  FROBISHFR,  John  DAVIS, 
Henry  HUDSON,  William  BAFFIN,  and  William 
BARBNTZ — caused  interest  to  wane  The  fur  trad- 
ers m  Canada  did  not  begin  serious  explorations 
across  the  barren  ground**  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  18th  cent  Alexander  MACKENZIE  undertook 
extensive  exploration  after  the  beginnings  made  by 
rfarnuel  Hearne,  Philip  Tumor,  and  others.  Al- 
roadv  in  the  region  of  NE  Asia  and  W  Alaska  the 
Russian  explorations  under  Vitus  BERING  and 
others  and  the  activities  of  the  promyshlennyki 
[fur  traders]  had  begun  to  make  the  arctic  coasts 
known  After  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  British  naval 
officers,  inspired  by  the  efforts  of  John  BARROW, 
took  up  the  challenge  of  the  North  Sir  John 
FRANKI  IN,  F  W  BEFCHKY,  John  Rows  and  James 
ROBS,  W  E  PARRY,  P  W  DEASK,  Thomas  SIMP- 
BON,  George  BACK,  John  KAE — each  name  carries 
its  own  story  of  courage,  hardbhip,  and  adventure 
The  disappearance  of  Franklin  on  his  expedition  of 
1845-48  gave  rise  to  more  than  40  searching  par- 
ties. English  and  American  The  general  outlines 
of  the  arctic  Canadian  coant  and  the  archipelago  N 
of  Canada  were  made  known  Otto  SVERDRUP, 
D  B  MAC-MIT  LAN,  and  Vilhjalmur  HTEFANSSON 
added  significant  knowledge  Meanwhile  PRANZ 
JOSEF  LVND  *as  discovered,  NOVAYA  ZKMLYA  ex- 
plored The  Northeast  Passage  was  finally  navi- 
gated in  1876  by  N  A  E  NOKDENSKJOI  n  Uoald 
AMUNDSEN,  who  went  through  the  Northwest  Pas- 
8age  in  1903-6,  aho  went  through  the  Northeast 
Passage  in  1Q18-20  Gitf>  FNLAND  attracted  some 
explorers,  and  some  sought  to  be  hiBt  at  the  North 
Pole  Tho  c  redit  went  to  Robert  E  PS.AR-*  in  1900 
Fndtjof  NANSEN  in  the  bnlhantlv  c-oiueived  drift 
of  his  vessel  Fram  in  the  i<e  in  1894  96  failed  to 
leaf  h  the  North  Pole  but  added  enormously  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Arctic  ()<  can  and  earned  rank  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  oic  ti<  explorers  Air  explora- 
tion of  the  legions  began  with  the  tragic  balloon  «t- 
temptof  S  A  ANDRFI-  m  1897  In  1  Bailie  hard  E 
B\RD  and  Floyd  BFNNJTT  flew  over  the  North 
Pole,  and  Amundsen  and  Lincoln  LIISWORTH  flow 
from  Spitsbergen  to  Alaska  across  the  Noith  Pole 
and  unexplored  regions  N  of  Alaska  In  1928 
(Jeorge  H  WILKINB  flew  from  Alaska  to  Spits- 
bergen The  new  era  was  thus  inaugurated  The 
accent  was  not  only  upon  the  atr  but  alao  upon  co- 
operative  enterprise  rather  than  individual  explo- 
rations The  use  of  the  "groat  circle"  route  for 
world  air  travel  increased  the  important  e  of  arc  tic 
regions,  while  new  ideas  of  the  <vgi  if  ultnral  and 
other  possibilities  of  an  tu  and  near-arc  tu  regions 
led  to  many  projects  of  development  The  USSR 
wats  particularly  active  In  19 $7  and  19t}8  many 
field  expoditiona  were  sent  out  by  British,  Danish, 
Norwegian,  Russian,  Canadian,  and  American 
groups  to  learn  more  of  the  North  The  Soviet 
group  under  Ivan  Papmin  set  down  on  an  ice  floe 
near  the  North  Pole  and  drifted  with  the  current 
for  274  days  Valuable  hydrulogual,  meteorologi- 
cal, and  magnetic  observations^  were  mude  The 
four  men  were  taken  off  ihe  floe  at  lat  70°  48'  N, 
long  19°  48'  W,  after  having  drifted  from  lat 
89°  26'  N,  long  78'  W  Arc  ti<  di  ift  was  further  ex- 
plored (1937-40)  by  the  Russian  icebreaker  Kedov, 
and  the  existence  of  Saniukov  Island  was  proved  a 
myth  In  1*M8  air  photographs  by  Lango  KOCH 
over  N  Greenland  proved  the  much-sought,  Peary 
Channel  to  be  only  a  fjord  Before  the  Second 
World  War  the  USSR  had  established  manj  me- 
teorological and  radio  stations  in  the  art  tic-  regions 
Russian  activity  m  practical  exploitation  of  re- 
sources also  pointed  the  way  to  the  development  of 
the  arctic  regions,  thus,  Igarka  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yenisei  above  the  Arctic  Circle  was  built  up  to  de- 
velop the  mineral  and  timber  resources  of  the  re- 
gion Between  1940  and  1942  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  vessel,  the  St  Roch,  made  the  first 
west-east  journey  through  tho  Northwest  Passage 
In  the  war  interest  in  transporting  supplies  gave 
rise  to  considerable  study  of  an  tic  conditions  Af- 
ter the  war  interest  in  the  North  was  keen  Tho 
Canadian  army  in  1946  undertook  a  project  which 
had  aa  one  of  its  objects  the  testing  of  new  ma- 
chines (notably  the  snowmobile)  for  use  in  develop- 
ing arctic  regions  After  the  war  there  was  a  strong 
impulse  to  develop  Alaska  and  N  Canada,  but  no 
consolidated  effort,  like  that  of  the  Russians,  to 
take  the  natives  into  partnership  for  a  full-stale 
development  of  the  regions  Classic  narratives  of 
arctic  exploration  include  N  A  E.  Nordenskjold, 
The  Voyage  of  the  "Vega"  (Eng  tr.,  1881);  G  W. 
De  Long,  The  Voyage  of  the  "Jeannettet(  (1883); 
A  W  Greely,  Three  Years  of  Arctic  Sermce  (1886), 
Fndtjof  Nanaen,  Farthest  North  (Eng  tr.,  1897) 
and  In  Northern  Afiate  (Eng.  tr  ,  1911);  Roald 
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Amundsen,  Amundsen's  North-West  Pottage  (Eng 
tr,  1908);  R  E  Peary,  The  North  Pole  (1910), 
Vilhjalmur  Stefan  won,  My  Life  teith  the  Eskimo 
(1913)  and  The  Friendly  Arctic  (1921),  Knud  RBJJ- 
mummi,  Greenland  by  the  Polar  Sea  (Eng  tr  ,  1921) 
and  Across  Arctic  America  (Eng  tr  ,  1927),  G  H 
Wilkms,  Flying  the  Arctic  (1928) ,  and  D  L  Brain- 
ard,  The  Outpost  of  the  Lost  (1 929)  For  history  and 
geography,  sec  H  N  R  Brown,  The  Polar  Regions 
(1927) ,  A  W  Greely,  The  Polar  Regions  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  (1928),  Otto  Nordenskjold  and 
Ludwig  Meckmg,  The  Geography  of  the  Polar  Re- 
gions (Eng  tr  ,  1928);  Robert  Marshall,  Arctic  V»/- 
ta0p(1933);N  M  Crouse,  The  Search  for  the  North- 
west Passage  (1934),  Jeannette  Mirsky,  To  the 
North'  (1934),  Peter  Freuchen,  Arctic  Adventure 
(1935),  Andrew  Croft,  Polar  Exploration  (rev  ed  , 
1947) 

ArcturuB  (nrktydtir'us)  or  Alpha  BoBtis  (Hl'fu  bd- 
o'tTs)  (Arcturus  from  Gr  , —guard  of  the  bear  (see 
CAUIBTO),  Alpha  Bootis,  from  Gr  , -chief  star  of 
the  c  cmstellation  Bootes  (bo-o'tPe)),  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  stars  of  the  northern  celestial  hemisphere 
An  orange-colored  first  magnitude  star,  located  al- 
most direetlj  m  line  with  the  two  end  stars  of  Ursa 
Major  (i  e  ,  the  last  two  stars  in  the  handle  of  the 
Dipper),  Arcturus  is  the  most  prominent  object  in 
the  constellation  Bootes  Its  heat  has  been  found 
to  be  about  two  thirds  as  great  as  that  of  our  sun, 
and  its  distance  from  our  solar  ey  stem  is  about  32  6 
light  years  Its  diameter,  measured  bv  means  of 
the  Michelson  interferometer,  is  c  18,000,000  mi 
Artturus  was  known  to  manners  in  very  ancient 
tunes,  many  Egyptian  temples  were  oriented  to  it, 
and  mention  IK  made  of  it  by  Hesiod  The  Arcturus 
m  AV  (Job  09,  38  32),  as  often  in  the  ancients,  is 
probably  the  constellation  Ursa  Major,  RV  trans- 
lates in  those  passages  "the  Bear  "  It  is  one  of  tho 
stars  noted  by  Halley  as  having  c  hanged  its  plaee 
between  his  time  and  that  of  ancient  Greek  astron- 
omers or  even  of  Tycho  Brahe  By  means  of  a 
photoelectric  cell,  a  beam  from  Arcturus,  received 
in  a  telescope  at  Yerkes  Observatory,  Williams 
Bay,  Wis  ,  turned  on  the  lights  at  the  opening  of 
the  (Vnturv  of  Process  fair,  Chicago,  May,  1933 

Ard  [Heb  ,=deacent|  1  Son  of  Benjamin  Gen. 
46  21  2  Benjamito,  perhaps  the  same  as  1  Num. 
26  40  Addar  1  Chron  8  3 

Ardashir  I  (ardashtV)  [another  form  of  Artaxerxes], 
d  240,  king  of  Persia  (226?-240)  He  overthrew 
the  last  Parthian  king,  Artabanus  (or  Ardawan), 
entered  Ctesiphon,  arid  built  reunited  Persia  out 
of  the  c  on  fusion  of  Seleucid  decline  Ho  established 
the  strong  Sasam  or  Sassanutri  dynasty  (see  SAS- 
SANIDAK)  and  reconquered  the  old  eastern  terri- 
tories Ardashir  established  ZORAHTRIAMSM  as  tho 
state  religion  and  gave  muc  h  power  to  the  priestly 
caste  His  moyo  against  Mesopotamia,  Armenia, 
and  Cappadocia  caused  ALKXANUPR  SKVFKUS  to 
campaign  against  him  A  great  battle  in  232  cost 
both  arnnos  heavy  losses  It  WHS  Alexander  who 
had  to  retire,  and  though  Alexander  colobrated  a 
triumph  in  Rome,  Ardashir  took  Armenia  and  Per- 
sian power  was  firmly  established  Ardanhir  earned 
a  reputation  as  a  just,  strong  nilor  He  is  some- 
times tailed  Ardashir  Papakan,  for  his  father,  Pa- 
pak  Shapur  I  succeeded  him 

Ardashir  II,  king  of  Persia  (379-83),  of  the  Sas»m  or 
Sassaman  dynasty  (see  S*BS\NIDAE)  A  provincial 
governor  under  SHAPUR  II,  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne  Ho  earned  popularity  by  remitting  taxes, 
but  bin  rule  was  weak,  and  he  waa  deposed  in  favor 
of  his  nephew,  Shapur  111 

Ardebil  (.irduboT),  city  (pop  63,406),  NW  Iran, 
near  the  Russian  lino  and  near  the  Caspian  Sea 
It  was  the  capital  of  Azerbaijan  from  c  700  to 
e  1100  The  Safavids,  originally  high  priest^  here, 
erected  its  beautiful  shrine  The  fine  library  was 
taken  to  St  Petersburg  by  Russians  who  captured 
tho  city  in  1828 

Ardeche  (drclesh'),  department  (2,145  sq  mi  ,  pop 
254,598),  S  France,  in  VIVARAIS,  traversed  by  the 
Ardeche,  a  western  tributary  of  the  Rhone  Privas 
is  the  capital 

Ardee  (.irde')  [Irish, -foid  on  the  Dee],  town  (pop 
2,340),  Co  Louth,  Ireland,  on  the  Dee  river  and 
NW  of  Drogheda  Roger  de  Pippart  founded  a 
Crutched  Friary  and  built  a  castle  here  early  m  tho 
13th  cent  The  castle  was  taken  by  Edward  Bruco 
in  1316  and  by  Conn  O'Neill  m  1538  In  1641  it 
wan  captured  bv  the  Irish  and  retaken  by  the 
British  Later  it  was  used  as  headquarters  by  both 
forces  »n  the  war  between  James  II  and  William  III 

Arden  1  Residential  community  (pop  612),  NE 
Del  ,  near  Wilmington  Founded  as  a  single-tax 
colony  m  1900,  it  is  noted  for  its  handicrafts 
a  Town  (pop  1,187),  central  S  C  ,  near  Columbia 

Arden,  Forest  of,  well-wooded  aiea,  formerly  very 
extensive,  now  in  N  Warwickshire,  England  Most 
of  Shakspere's  As  You  Like  It  la  laid  here 

Ardennea  (ArdeV),  department  (2,028  sq  ini  ,  pop, 
245,335),  NE  France,  bordering  on  Belgium,  wa- 
tored  by  the  Meu^o  and  the  Aisne  It  contains  part 
of  the  Ardennos  Foieat  Except  for  several  frontier 
towns  (notably  SEDAN)  it  constitutes,  roughly,  the 
old  county  of  RETHKL,  a  part  of  CHAMPAGNE 
Mezi«re»,  which  is  a  twin  city  of  Charleville,  is  the 
departmental  capital. 


Ardroasan  (nrdrcVun)  .  burgh  (pop  6,889),  Ayrshir 
Scotland,  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  8W  of  Gla 
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Ardennes  (ttrdfinO,  wooded  plateau,  from  1.600  to 
2,300  ft  high,  partly  m  Ardennes  dept  ,  N  France, 
but  mostly  in  8E  Belgium  and  N  Luxembourg,  E 
and  S  of  the  Meuse  river  The  plateau  18  cut  into 
wild  crags  and  ravines  by  rapid  rivers  Agriculture 
and  cattle  raising  are  the  main  occupations  of  the 
population  (mostly  Walloons)  In  Germany,  the 
Ardennes  Forest  is  continued  by  the  Eifel  The 
chief  cities  (Liege,  Namur)  are  in  the  Meuse  valley, 
other  towns  are  Spa,  Verviers,  Malmedy,  Bouillon, 
and  Bastogne  A  traditional  battleground,  the  Ar- 
dennes saw  heavy  fighting  in  the  First  'and  the  Sec- 
ond World  wars,  notably  m  the  BATTLE  OF  THF 
BUU.F  (Dec  ,  1944-Jan  ,  1945) 

Ardmore  1  City  (pop  16,886),  oo  seat  "of  Carter 
co  ,  S  Okla  ,  near  the  Red  River,  'settled  1887,  inc 
1898  It  is  the  commercial  center  of  a  rich  farm 
area  which  also  produces  livestock,  oil,  and  asphalt 
Its  industries  include  cotton  and  rotton-oif  pro- 
cessing, oil  refining,  flour  milling,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  machinery  A  state  hospital  and  a  U  8  In- 
dian school  are  here  iThe  near-bv  Arbuckle  Mte 
and  state  park  offer  recreational  opportunities 
2  Unincorporated  town  (pop  9,015),  E  Pa  ,  W  of 
Philadelphia  Its  chief  manufacture  is  automobile 
trucks 

Ardon  (ar'dg)  (Heb  ,  -fugitive],  Caleb's  third  son. 
1  Chron  2  18. 

ire, 

of  Glas- 

gow It  is  a  resort  and  seaport,  with  an  oil  refinery 
Remains  of  the  historic  Ardrossan  Castle  are  on  a 
hill  above  the  town 

Ardsley,  residential  village  (pop  1,423),  SE  N  Y  . 
in  Westchester  co  ,  E  of  Dobba  Ferry,  me  1896 
Columbia  Umv  maintains  a  large  arboretum  here 
Ardslev-on-Huclson  is  about  one  mile  northwest 

area,  in  geometry,  the  amount  of  surface  measured 
an  terms  of  some  unit  of  surface,  e  g  ,  square  feet  or 
acres  In  elementary  geometry,  formulae  for  the 
areas  of  the  simple  plane  figures  and  the  surface 
areas  of  simple  solids  are  derived  These  are  given 
in  the  following  table 

Plane  Figures  Area 

ti  tangle  ab/2 

parallelogram  ub 

rectangle  ab 

pquare  h3 

circle  ,r2 

SolvU  Total  Area 

right  circular  cylinder         2»-r(r+a) 
right  ur<  ular  cone  »r(r-fl) 

sphere  4*^ 

The  abbreviations  used  are  b=base  (length  of  any 
side  of  a  plane  figure),  a=altitudc  (perpendicular 
distance  from  the  base  to  the  farthest  point  of  the 
figure,  the  bases  of  the  solids  mentioned  meaning 
any  of  their  circular  faces)  ,  s-side,  r=«  radius  (of  th« 
base  circle  in  the  case  of  the  »ohds)  ,  !  —slant  height 
(distance  from  vertex  to  base  of  a  cone) 
The  areas  of  iriegular  figures,  plane  or  solid,  can  be 
computed  or  closely  approximated  by  tho  uae  of  in- 
tegral c  ALCITI  us 

Arecibo  (urAsc'bu),  city  (pop.  22,134),  N  Puerto 
Rico  A  port,  it  is  also  a  flourishing  agricultural 
center  where  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  products  are 
grown,  and  it  has  two  large  sugar  centrals  and  a 
rum  distillery 

Arelt  (firO'll)  (Heb  ,=8on  of  a  hero],  son  of  Gad 
Gen  46  16,  Num  26  17 

Arendal  (a'rundal),  city  (pop  11,570),  co  seat  of 
Aust-Agdei  co  ,  SE  Norway,  a  port  on  the  Skag- 
cmik  Before  the  steamship  era  it  had  the  largest 
fleet  m  Norway 

Arensky,  Anton  Stepanonch  (ttntftn'  styip  i'nuvfeh. 
argn'hke),  1861-1906,  Russian  composer,  pupil  of 
Rmiskv-Korsakov  at  the  St  Petersburg  Conserva- 
tory Upon  his  graduation  (1882j  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  harmony  and  composition  at  the  Moscow 
Conservatory,  and  in  1895  he  succeeded  Balakirev 
aa  conductor  of  tho  Imperial  Court  Choir  He  com- 
posed prohficallv  in  various  forms,  but  is  known  to- 
dav  for  his  opera  Raphael  (1894),  his  Trio  in  D 
Minor  (1906),  and  hie  piano  pieces,  particularly  the 
suites  for  two  pianos 

Areopagite  see  DIONTSIUS  THE  ARKOPAQITF,  SAINT 
Areopagus  (ftrccVpugus)  [by  incorrect  etymology  as- 
sumed bv  the  Greeks  to  mean  hill  of  Ares,  of  the 
A/ara'  hill  of  Acts  17  22],  rock>  hill,  370  ft  high, 
NW  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  famous  as  the 
sacred  meeting  place  of  tho  prime  counc  il  of  Athens 
This  counc  il,  called  tho  Areopagus,  represented  the 
ancient  council  of  elders,  which  usually  combined 
judicial  and  legislative  functions  from  the  begin- 
ning The  Areopagu"  represented  in  the  6th  and 
6th  cent  B  C  tho  stronghold  of  aristocracy  Solon 
gave  it  various  censorial  powers  over  the  officers 
of  the  state  Jurisdiction  in  murdor  cases  had  prob- 
ably been  given  to  it  bj  Drac  o  The  change  in  tho 
method  of  c  hootung  the  archons  in  487  B  C  caused 
the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  the  Areopagus  In 
480  B  C  the  Areopagus  enabled  the  manning  of  tho 
fleet  for  the  battle  of  Salamie,  and  in  the  yoara 
after  478  B  C.  the  council  still  had  great  power,  un- 
checked by  the  people's  assembly  But  <  462  B  C 
began  a  determined  series  of  attacks  which  finally 
brought  the  august  council  to  the  status  of  a  court 
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AREQUIPA 

of  homicide1  onlv.  although  its  religious  character 
remained  PFRICLEB  was  a  leader  in  this  democ- 
ratizing movement,  AKBCHILIS  was  the  most 
prominent  opponent,  and  he  brought  his  greatest 
trilogv  to  a  close  in  the  Eumenidri  with  an  open 
appeal  for  the  preservation  of  the  Areopagus 
Arequipa  (arakr'pn).  cit\  (pop  79,185),  8  Peru  It 
was  founded  by  Francisco  Pizarro  in  1540  on  the 
site  of  an  Inca  town  in  the  Chili  river  valley  The 
valley,  an  oasis  of  green  in  an  arid  plain,  produces 
subsistence  and  feed  crops  for  local  f  onsumption 
Near  El  MTSTI  volcano{  Arequipa  at  c  7,800  ft  alti- 
tude has  a  dry,  mild  climate  It  is  the  commercial 
hub  of  S  Peru  and  N  Bolivia  The  <  hief  industry  is 
the  grading  arid  sorting  of  alpaca  wool,  exported 
through  Moi  i  KNDO  Although  Arequipa  was  vir- 
tually leveled  bv  earthquake  in  1868,  there  has 
been  considerable  restoration  of  the  impressive  and 
lovelv  examples  of  lav  and  religious  Spanish  colo- 
nial an  lutecture  Tho  building  material,  siUnr,  hits 
given  Arequipa  the  name  of  "white  city  "  The 
Indians,  the  dec  orated  thurchea,  and  the  setting  of 
loft\  volcanoes  give  Arequipa  a  distinctive  charm 
for  tourists 

Ares  (a'rPz),  in  Greek  mythology,  Olympian  god, 
the  god  of  war  He  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Hera 
and  was  the  lov  er  of  ApmtouiTb  (in  some  legends, 
hot  husband)  lie  was  usually  given  the  attributes 
of  a  good  soldier — courage,  endurance,  cleverness 
in  battle  He  is  also  pictured  in  legend  as  a  violent 
lover  He  was  the  father  of  Kros,  Anteios,  Har- 
inoma,  Diomed,  and  Hippolyte  lie  favored  the 
Tiojans  in  the  Trojan  War,  sometimes  interfering 
unfair!*  in  their  behalf  He  i»  identified  with  the 
Roman  M  VRB 

Aresson,  Areson,  or  Arason,  Ton  (all  yon'  •I're'son), 
1484'-1550.  Icelandic  chunhman  He  was  the  last 
II oman  Catholic  bishop  in  Iceland  before  the  Ref- 
01  mat  ion,  elected  m  1522  Aressou  established  the 
first  Icelandic  printing  press  at  Holar  in  1528 
When  upon  the  death  of  Frederic  k  I  of  Denmark 
the  Reformation  began,  \resson  refused  to  enforce 
the  new  religious  ordinances,  and  troops  were  sent 
from  Denmark  to  compel  his  obodien<  e  Aresson 
continued  the  revolt  and,  finally  captured,  reso- 
lutely followed  his  sons,  Ara  und  Bjorn,  to  the  blot  k 
He  was  the  onlv  Catholic  bishop  in  the  Scandina- 
vian countries  who  was  executed  in  the  Reforma- 
tion His  poetry,  secular  and  sat  red,  has  been  pro- 
served 

Aretas  (a'rTtus,  -tas),  dv  nastir  name  of  the  \rabmn 
kings  at  Potra  The  best-known  Aretaw  was,  ac- 
cording  to  2  Cor  1 1  .32,  ruler  of  Damasi  us  His 
daughter  was  married  to  Union  AVTIIMS,  who  put 
her  awn\  m  favor  of  HMIOIMVH  Aretns  atta(  ked 
\ntipasand  defeated  him,  but  Rome  took  AntipaV 
part  Tibenus' death  (AD  37)  saved  Aretas  fiom 
the  imperial  army 

Arethusa  (arlthQ'su),  m  Creek  rmthologv,  nymph 
loved  b>  the  river-god  A.LPHKUS  She  fled  his  at- 
tentions and  was  ( hanged  into  a  fountain  He  pur- 
sued and  caught  her,  whenc  e  the  storv  that  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Alpheus  river  flow  beneath  the  sea  from 
Greece  to  reappear  in  the  fountain  ol  Arethusa  in 
the  harbor  of  Syracuse 

Aretiman  syllables   see  GUIDO  t>'  \KE?/;O 

Aretino,  Pietro  (pyiVtro  'uate'no),  1402-1556', 
Italian  satirist  He  led  a  life  of  adventure  and 
vvrote  abusive  works  for  hire  He  was  a  fiiend  of 
Titian,  who  painted  his  portrait  His  comedies  and 
letters,  in  spite  of  their  inde(  em  y,  have  merit 
Ariosto  called  him  the  '  scourge  of  princes  "  See  T 
C  Chubb,  Arcdiio,  Scourge  of  rniu.es  (1940) 

Aretinus,  Guido   see  GUIDO  D'AREZZO 

Arezzo  (Arat'tso),  utj,  (pop  24,411),  capital  of 
Viezzo  iprov  ,  Tuscany,  <  entral  Ital\  It  is  an  agri- 
(  ulturaf  center  that  has  largely  preserved  its  medie- 
val ( haracter  An  Etrust  an  town,  later  a  Itoman 
military  station,  it  became  (llth  (ent  A  D  )  a  free 
commune  Siding  with  the  Ghibelluies,  it  was  de- 
feated (1289)  at  Campaldmo  by  Florence,  to  \vhi<  h 
it  passed  definitively  at  tho  end  of  the  14th  cent  In 
Roman  times  the  famous  red-day  Arretme  vases 
were  made  here  Late  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Arezzo 
was  a  (enter  of  learning  and  the  arts,  Guulo 
d'Arezzo,  Petranh,  Aietmo,  and  Vasan  were  born 
here  The  Rue  Gothic  cathedral  was  not  c  ompleted 
until  1510  In  the  Church  of  San  I'rancosco  aie 
unpoitaiit  frescoes  bj  Piero  della  Franc  esc  a,  the 
Palazzo  della  Fratermta  dates  from  the  llth  and 
15th  cent  ,  and  tho  Palazzo  Pietono  houses  un  art 
gallery  and  a  museum  Notable  are  also  the  Ro- 
manesque church,  the  Pieve  di  Santa  Maria,  and 
the  Renaissance  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie 

ArgaJl,  Sir  Samuel  (ar'gul),  d  lt>2d',  British  ship 
captain,  prominent  in  the  early  settlement  of  V  ir- 
gima  He  commanded  a  ship  sent  to  Jamestown 
ui  1609  and  had  charge  of  one  of  the  ships  Baron  De 
la  Warr  brought  to  the  failing  colony  m  1010  He 
made  voyages — supposedly  to  Bermuda,  Cape  Cod, 
and  Canada — to  get  needed  supplies  for  the  col- 
onies In  1613  on  a  voyage  up  the  Potomac,  Argall 
kidnaped  POCAHONTAS  He  commanded  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  expedition  that  destroyed  the  rival 
French  colonial  settlement  on  MOUNT  DEBEHT 
ISL\ND  m  1613,  and  in  1614  he  Jed  an  expedition 
against  Port  Royal  (now  Annapolis  Royal)  As 
deputy  governor  of  Virginia  (1617-19),  he  governed 
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autocratically,  and  the  accusations  of  his  opponents 
in  the  colony  that  he  was  unduly  harsh  with  the 
poor  have  been  credited  bv  most,  but  not  all,  mod- 
ern historians  He  was  knighted  in  1623  and  m 
1625  as  an  admiral  commanded  a  fleet  off  tho  Span- 
ish coast 

Argand  burner  (ar'g&nd)  invented  by  Aim6  Aigand 
(ftmjV  Irga')  (1755*1803),  Swiss  chemist  and  physi- 
cian The  burner  first  introduced  the  principle  of 
admitting  air  to  the  interior  of  the  flame  This  was 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  t ircular  wick  through 
the  center  of  which  a  current  of  air  was  passed, 
thereby  increasing  the  rate  of  combustion  and  af- 
fording more  intense  illumination  Modern  gas  and 
oil  burners  are  developments  of  this  principle 

Argelander,  Fnednch  Wilhelm  August  (frc'dilkh 
vu'hclm  ou'goost  ui'gulandui),  1799-1875,  Ger- 
man astronomer  He  became  director  of  the  ob- 
servatory at  the  Umv  of  Bonn  in  1837  and  con- 
tinued there  the  work  of  determining  tho  positions 
of  stars  which  F  W  Bessel  had  begun  at  Konigs- 
ht?rg  The  leaults  of  his  observations  appear  m  tho 
Bonn  Dtirchmuf>teruno(lXb2).  whit  h  ret  orcls  the  po- 
sitions and  brightness  of  more  than  324,000  stars 
in  the  northern  heavens 

Argenson,  Marc  Antoine  Rene  de  Voyer,  marquis  de 
Paulmy  d*  (mark'  iitwtm'  rumV  du  v  way  ft'  in.uke' 
du  polme'  darzhasG').  1722-87,  French  diplomat 
and  authoi ,  son  of  Hen6  Louis  d'Argonson  Ho  was 
minister  of  war  (1757-58)  and  ambassador  to  Po- 
land (1762-64)  and  Venice  (1766-70)  After  1770 
he  accumulated  the  library  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Bibhotheque  de  1' Arsenal  and  undertook 
the  publication  of  two  groat  collet  tions  of  romances 

Argenson,  Marc  Pierre  de  Voyer  de  Paulmy,  comte 
d'  (pyfr,  kflt),  1696-1764,  French  statesman  and 
patron  of  literature,  younger  son  of  Marc  Ren6 
d'Argenson  As  secretary  of  state  for  war  (1743- 
57),  he  assisted  Maurice  de  SAXE  in  reforming  the 
arrnv,  especrally  the  artillery,  and  founded  the 
ficole  mihtaire  He  also  had  charge  of  printing, 
of  the  mmls,  and  of  the  citv  of  Paris  The  Champs 
fily  sees  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  were  planned 
bv  him  Voltaire  was  hia  friend  and  Diderot  and 
D'  Uemhert  dedit  ated  the  Encyclopfdu  to  him 

Argenson,  Marc  Rene  de  Voyer,  marquis  de  Paulmy 
and  marquis  d',  1052-1721,  French  official  He  was 
for  21  years  lieutenant  general  of  the  Paris  polite 
later  he  became  (1719)  keeper  of  the  seals  and 
president  of  the  council  of  finance 

Argenson,  Ren6  Louis  de  Voyer  de  Paulmy,  marquis 
d'  (Iwe),  1694-1757,  French  foreign  minister  (1744- 
47),  elder  bon  of  Mar.  Ileue  d'  Vrgenson  Well  m- 
tentioned  but  unpractical,  he  sought  to  form  a 
federation  of  Italian  states  and  to  make  Franco  tho 
disinterested  arbiter  of  international  affairs  After 
committing  numerous  blunders,  he  was  dismissed 
and  appointed  president  of  the  Academv  of  In- 
scriptions A  friend  of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclo- 
pedists, he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  study  and 
literary  pursuits  He  left  memoirs 

Argenteuil  (arzhfltu'e),  town  (pop  53.5H),  Seine- 
et-Oise  dept  ,  N  France,  on  the  Seme  A  north- 
western suburb  of  Paris,  it  has  impoitant  heavy  in- 
dustries, whit  h  were  seycrely  bombed  m  the  Second 
World  War  Aigcntcml  giow  around  a  convent, 
founded  in  the  7th  c  ent  ,  here  Heloiso  was  educ  atod 
and,  after  her  misfortune,  became  pi  lores*  The 
convent  (later  a  monastery )  was  destroyed  in  tho 
Frenc  h  Revolution ,  the  famous  relic ,  tho  Seamless 
Tunic ,  said  to  have  been  worn  by  Christ,  was  given 
by  Charlemagne  to  the  convent  and  is  now  en- 
shrined in  a  19th-century  church 

Argentia,  N  h     see  PL  \CFNTI  A  Bv\ 

Argentina.  La  (h  njfinte'ri  i),  d  1936,  Spanish 
dancer,  h  Buenos  /Vires,  Argentina,  whose  real 
name  was  Antoma  Merce  Her  first  appearances 
m  New  York  in  1916  and  1917  failed  to  attract 
attention,  but  her  performances  throughout  the 
United  States  m  1928  won  her  fame  She  was  re- 


sponsible for  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  Spanish 
classical  dance,  and  she  made  popular  many  com- 
positions by  Albemz,  Granados,  and  I  alia  Sea 
La  Men,  Spanish  Dancing  (1948) 
Argentina  ( irjunto'nu),  republic  (1,073,699  sq  mi  , 
yvith  water  surface  1,081,129  sq  mi  ,  pop  16,105,- 
244) ,  S  South  Americ  a,  called  also  the  Argentine 
Tho  capital  is  BCENOS  AIRES  The  second  largest 
nation  of  South  Arneru  a,  Argentina  it>  more  than 
one  third  the  size  of  the  United  States  Between 
the  Andes  on  the  west  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  east, 
it  is  an  enormous  triangle,  stretching  from  tho 
broad  base  near  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  southward 
2,000  mi  to  the  island  tip  of  TIKKRA  DEL  FUEOO, 
which  points  toward  Antarctica  In  the  Atlantic 
iff  the  far  south  arc  the  1'alkland  Islands,  claimed 
Argentina,  but  administered  bj  the  British 
_  lere  are  also  large  Argentine  claims  in  Antarctica 
Argentina  in  the  northeast  fronts  on  the  Rio  de  la 
Pi  ATA,  one  of  the  major  waterways  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  which  divides  Argentina  from  Uru- 
guay The  tributary  rivers  also  ac  t  as  international 
boundaries  of  Argentina — the  Uruguay,  with  Uru- 
guay and  Brazil,  the  ParanA  and  the  Pilcomayo, 
with  Paraguay  In  the  northwest  the  land  borders 
with  Bolivia  are  in  the  and  Andean  highlands  and 
the  semitropual  CHACO.  The  western  boundary 
with  Chile  follows  the  line  of  the  Andes,  m  the  high- 
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eet  elevations  of  the  globe  outside  central  Asia. 
The  kingly  ACONCAGUA  has  at  its  foot  UBP\LL<TA 
P\ss  and  the  TRANSANDINE  HAH/WAY,  it  is  the 
highest  of  many  snow-capped  volcanoes,  including 
Llullaillacos,  Mercedario,  Tupungato,  and  Maipvi 
The  climate  of  Argentine  is  as  varied  as  its  topog- 
raphy Humidity,  lowest  in  the  ramshadow  of  tho 
eastern  Andean  slopes,  me  leases  markedly  across 
plains  of  the  PAMPA,  the  heart  of  Argentina,  and 
across  the  "West  Pampa"  to  tho  Atlantic  In  N 
Argentina,  the  Chaco  and  tho  physiographic-ally 
similar  Mesopotamia  (between  the  Parana  and 
Uruguay  rivers)  are  predominantly  flat,  but  in  the 
extreme  northeast  the  country  reac  hos  into  the 
Brazilian  highland  and  converges  with  Brazil  and 
Paraguay  at  IQUABSU  FALLS  Th.e  northern  coun- 
try— savannas  and  dense  forests,  interspersed  with 
swamps — yields  QUEBRACHO  and  MATE  as  well  as 
lumber,  tung  nuts,  and  castor  beans,  agricultural 
produce  (flaxseed,  cotton,  rue,  and  citrus  fruits) 
comes  chiefly  from  the  cleared  sections  of  the  Me- 
sopotamia Only  hoie  and  in  the  Andean  highlands 
is  the  native  Indian  element  still  strong  Pioneer 
settlements  of  East  Europeans  in  the  1930s  and 
later  gained  considerable  success  in  this  neglected 
land  Ju&t  to  the  south  the  Pampa  owes  most  ol  its 
fabulous  success  to  hard-working  Italian  immi- 
grants, who  came  in  the  lato  19th  cent  Yet  the 
o  \ucuo,  the  nomadic  herdsman  of  an  earlier  day  — 
depicted  in  Martin  Fierro,  the  great  Argentine  folk 
epic  by  Jose  Hernandez — is  still  a  legendary  na- 
tional sy  mbol  The  vast,  somewhat  monotonous 
plain  lies  between  the  Chaco  and  the  Colorado  river 
(roughly  lat  30°  S  to  lat  40°  S)  and  is  some  400  mi 
wide  from  the  Atlantic  to  tho  Andean  foothills  Its 
deep  soil  is  the  basic  wealth  of  the  republic,  for 
cominene  and  industry  relv  upon  the  products  ol 
its  farms  and  ranches  As  exporter  of  wheat,  coin, 
and  flaxseed,  beef,  mutton,  hides,  and  wool,  \r- 
gcntma  rivals  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  \iis- 
tralia  Alfalfa,  the  leading  crop,  is  giown  to  feed 
the  cattle  herds,  which  aie  among  the  woild's  fin- 
est Tiuck  gardening,  dairying,  and  fruitgrowing 
increase  in  importance  about  tho  c  it>  ot  Buenos 
Anes  (coextensive  with  the  fedeial  clistric  t)  Most 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Argentina  are  on  the 
Pampa,  and  Buenos  Aires  is  leadei  of  them  all 
The  largest  city  of  South  Amenta  cosmopolitan 
Buenos  \iren  IN  one  of  the  great  ports  of  the  v\orld, 
connected  by  rail  not  only  to  other  cities  of  the 
Pampa  and  S  Argentina,  but  also  to  Paraguay, 
Uruguay,  and  Brazil,  to  Chile  by  two  routes  (the 
Trunsaiidme,  via  Mendoza,  and  the  Trinsandmo 
of  the  North,  ym  Salta)  and  to  Bolivia  via  Tuc  u- 
man  These  Imew,  a  mad  net,  national  and  inter- 
national aiihnes,  and  a  srnujl  Argentine  merchant 
marine  built  up  rn  the  Second  World  War  gne  the 
nation  the  best  communu  at  ions  sv  stern  of  the  con- 
tinent, with  Buenos  Aires  m  the  hub  Industries 
renter  in  the  city,  mostly  processing  plants  but 
also  some  factories— meat-pat  king  plants  (fiignii- 
fiios),  flour  mills,  sugar  lohneues,  oil  lehnencs, 
ihemical  works,  textile  mills,  cement  plants,  ma- 
c  nine  shops,  and  printing  plants  Near  by  aie  sev- 
eral industrial  titles  such  as  \\ellaneda,  (Juilrnes, 
and  Lornas  dc  Zamora  Elsewhere  on  the  Pampa 
are  L\  PL\I\,  capital  of  Buenos  \irois  prov  su- 
preme in  meat  packing,  HOH\HIO,  sot  ond  latgest 
Argentine  city,  a  huge  gram  port  on  the  Parana, 
SANTA  Ti ,  a  northern  c  ommerc  ral  center,  MAH  DI-  i 
Pm  v,  a  resort  and  fishing  <  enter  on  the  Atlantic  , 
and  BvHf  v  BLANCA,  the  largest  port  duoctly  on  the 
Atlantic,  acting  with  its  five  subports  as  gateway 
to  the  southern  part  of  tho  Pampa,  tho  Plaza  Hu- 
me ul  oil  fields  in  Neucnien  Territory  ,  and  tho  Pata- 
gonian  lake  distric  t  On  the  western  edge  of  tho 
Pampa  is  the  third  city  of  the  republic ,  pu  turesqut 
C6RUOB\,  with  its  old  university  and  its  trade  in 
fruits  and  gram  Cordoba  hhows  tho  transition 
from  tho  "Dry  Pampa"  to  the  desolation  of  tho 
arid  Andean  foothills,  mostly  useful  only  for  pastur- 
ing goats  In  the  great  mid  stretches  there  are, 
however,  small  but  remarkably  productive  oases, 
settled  from  Peru  and  Upper  Peru  (Bolivia)  in  the 
second  half  of  the  Ibth  cent — MhNuo/v,  SAN 
JUAN,  TUCUMAN,  and  Salta  The  ouscs  produce 
wine,  sugar,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  The  minerals  of 
this  northwestern  region  (c  oal,  salt,  borates,  quartz, 
mica,  onyx,  gypsum,  wolfram,  zinc,  tin,  copper, 
lead,  and  silver),  exploited  to  a  small  extent  ear- 
lier, have  been  subject  to  more  development  re- 
cently The  oil  fields  of  Mendoza  and  Salta  provs 
early  in  1950  were  of  far  greater  economic  value 
They  in  turn  were  surpassed  by  the  oil  fields  of 
PATAGONIA,  in  tho  COMODORO  RIVADAVIA  military 
district,  these  supply  about  70  percent  of  Argen- 
tina's oil  output,  and  a  pipe  line  linking  them  with 
Buenos  Aires  was  completed  m  1950.  Except  for 
the  oil  fields,  Argentine  Patagonia  is  largely  unde- 
veloped, although  in  the  northwestern  section  theie 
is  a  region  of  blue  lakes  cupped  in  the  Andes  Heio 
Nahuel  Huapi  National  Park  (est  1934),  adjoining 
the  Chilean  lake  distact,  is  a  tesort  area,  attractive 
both  in  winter  and  in  summer  Elsewhere  Pata- 
gonia sweeps  S  from  the  Colorado  river  to  Tierra 
del  Fuego  m  bleak,  wind-bitten  plateaus,  support- 
ing little  more  than  sheep  grazing  Like  Siberia  in 
diversity,  it  also  has  gamed  a  bad  name  from  use 
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as  a  penal  colony.  On  the  Atlantic  a  few  small, 
river-mouth  ports  have  fishing  fleets,  lumberyards, 
and  processing  plants — Viedma  on  the  Rio  Negro, 
Rawson  on  the  Chubut,  Santa  Cruz  on  the  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Rio  Gallegos  on  the  Gallegos  Ushuaia 
on  Beagle  Channel  is  called  the  southernmost  town 
in  the  world  Into  this  forbidding  country  Welsh, 
Scottish,  and  English  sheep  ranchers  came  after 
1880,  and  after  the  Second  World  War  many  Ital- 
ian immigrants  arrived,  while  the  influx  of  Chileans 
has  always  been  tied  to  boundary  disputes  Only 
a  scant  few  of  the  native  Indians  remain  These 
once  warlike  tribes  were  even  lower  in  the  scale  of 
material  culture  than  most  of  the  Indians  of  Ar- 
gentina Only  in  NW  Argentina  was  there  an  agri- 
cultural people,  under  the  influence  of  the  Inca 
They  are  recalled  by  rums  N  of  Jujuy,  but  their 
importance  was  eclipsed  in  later  tune  by  the  immi- 
gration of  Araucanian  Indians  from  Chile  Else- 
where thero  were  fierce  warriors,  who  did  much  to 
hamper  settlement  but  disappeared  under  white 
warfare  and  white  pressure  Argentina,  unlike 
most  of  the  Latin  Amenc  an  nations,  has  a  popula- 
tion that  is  overwhelmingly  of  European  descent 
The  Europeans  probably  first  arrived  in  the  region 
in  1502  in  the  voyage  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  (if  the 
possibility  of  Phoenician  discovery  in  ancient  times 
is  disregarded  altogether)  The  searc  h  for  a  South- 
west Passage  to  the  Orient  brought  Juan  Diaz  de 
Solis  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  m  15 H)  Magellan  en- 
tered (1520)  the  estuary ,  and  Sebastian  CABOT  as- 
cended the  Parana  and  the  Paraguay  His  delight 
in  native  ornaments  may  be  responsible  for  tho 
name  of  the  Rio  de  hi  Plata  [silver  river]  and  the 
name  of  Argentina  [of  silver]  Pedro  de  Mendo/a 
in  1536  founded  the  fiu»t  settlement  of  the  present 
Buenos  Aires,  but  Indian  attacks  forced  abandon- 
ment of  the  settlement,  and  Asuncion  bee  ame  the 
unquestioned  leading  citv  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  re- 
gion Buenos  Aires  waa  reiounded  in  1580  bv  Juan 
de  GVRAY  His  son-in-law,  Hernando  ARIAS  nt 
S \A\EDRA  (Hernandanas),  one  of  the  ablest  of 
Spanish  colonial  administrators,  secured  the  divi- 
sion of  tho  Rio  de  la  Plata  territories,  and  Buenos 
Aires  achieved  a  sort  of  semi-independence  under 
the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  The  mercantilist  system, 
however,  placed  Buenos  Aires  under  severely  ham- 
pering commercial  conditions,  and  smuggling  be- 
came nn  accepted  profession,  particularly  m  com- 
merce with  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil  and  with  the 
British  While  the  cities  of  present  W  and  NW 
Argentina  grew  by  supplying  the  mining  towns  of 
the  Andes,  Bucmos  Vires  \vas  threatened  by  the 
ac  Uvities  of  the  Portuguese  m  the  Bund.i  Onental 
The  disparate  development  of  the  cities  foi  ©shad- 
owed the  separatist  tendencies  of  the  provinces 
aftei  the  republic  was  created  In  1770  the  Span- 
ish government  finallv  made  Buenos  Aires  a  free 
port  and  the  capital  of  a  vucrovalty  that  included 
present  Argentina,  Uruguay  .Paraguay  ,and  (briefly) 
Bolivia  I'lom  this  combination  grew  the  idea  of 
a  Gieatei  Argentina  to  include  all  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  countries,  a  c  one  ept  that  was  to  haunt  many 
Aigeutme  politicians  after  independence  was  won 
A  prelude  to  independence  was  the  British  attack 
on  Buenos  Vires  Vdmiral  Sir  Home  POPHVM  and 
Gen  William  <-  an  BhREBtoitu  in  1800  took  the 
citv  after  the  Spanish  viceroy  fled  An  Argentine 
militia  force  under  Jacques  de  Li \rnts  ended  the 
British  occupation  and  beat  off  a  renewed  attack 
under  Gen  John  WHIH-LOCKI*  in  1807  Creole  sclf- 
confidence  was  built  up  On  Mav  25,  1810  (Mav.  25 
is  the  Argentine  national  holiday.),  revolutionists, 
acting  nominally  in  favor  of  the  Bourbons  de- 
throned bv  Napoleon  (see  HP\IN),  deposed  the 
viceroy,  and  the  government  was  controlled  by  a 
junta  Tho  result  wat,  war  against  the  royalists 
The  patriots  under  Manuel  BKIC.RANO  won  (1812)  j 
a  victory  at  Tucutm'ui  On  July  9,  181b,  a  congress 
in  Tucuman  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the 
United  Provs  of  La  Plata  Other  patriot  generals 
were  Mariano  MOHFNO  and  Juan  Martin  de 
PciF^RRi- n6N  and,  above  all,  that  great  liberator, 
Jos>£  do  SAN  MAUT{N  Uiiuuu\y  and  PARVC,U\Y 
went  their  own  way  despite  hopes  of  reunion  In 
Argentina  virtually  permanent  civil  war  followed 
independence  with  countless  coups  d'6tat,  ephem- 
eral triumphs  of  regional,  social,  or  political  fac- 
tions, the  strong  man,  tho  caudillo,  only  too  often 
replaced  by  a  new  caudillo,  and  penods  of  demo- 
cratic rule,  too  often  beset  by  disorder,  too  often 
dislodged  by  "public-  opinion"  that  turned  out  to 
be  only  the  views  of  an  army  clique  Anarchy  wus 
not  ended  by  the  election  of  Berriardrno  RiVAnA- 
vi v  in  1820  The  Unitarians,  who  favored  a  cen- 
tralized government  dominated  by  Buenos  Aires, 
were  opposed  to  the  federalists,  who  opposed  the 
oligarchy  of  Buenos  Aire&  and  were  backed  by  au- 
toc  ratic  caudillos  with  gaucho  troops  The  umtar- 
ians  temporarily  triumphed  when  Aigentmmns 
combined  to  help  the  Uruguayans  repel  Brazilian  , 
conquerois  in  the  battle  of  Ituzamgcj  (1827),  which 
led  to  tho  independence  of  Uruguay  The  internal 
conflict  was,  however,  soon  losumed  and  was  not 
oven  quelled  when  Juan  Manuel  de  ROSAS,  idol  of 
the  gauchos  and  most  notorious  caudillo  of  them 
all,  established  a  dictatorship  that  lasted  until 
1852.  Ironically,  this  federalist  leader,  who  was 
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nominally  only  the  governor  of  Buenos  Aires,  did 
more  than  the  Unitarians  to  unify  the  country. 
Ironically,  too,  this  enemy  of  intellectuals  stimu- 
lated his  political  opponents  to  write  in  exile  some 
of  the  finest  works  of  the  Spanish  American  roman- 
tic' period,  among  the  writers  were  Domingo  F 
SARMIENTO,  Bartolome  MITRE,  Jo»6  MARMOL,  and 
Euteban  ECHEVERRU  After  Rosas  had  involved 
himself  in  a  political  struggle  in  Uruguay,  he  was 
routed  (1852)  in  the  battle  of  Monte  Caseroa  by 
combined  Argentine,  Brazilian,  and  Uruguayan 
forces,  recruited  by  one  of  his  former  supporters, 
Justo  Jose  de  UHQUUA  As  president,  Urquiza 
called  a  constituent  assembly  at  Santa  Fe,  and  a 
constitution  was  adopted  (1853)  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  by  Juan  Bautista  AMitRor  Mi- 
tro,  denouncing  Urquiza  as  a  caudillo,  brought 
about  the  secession  of  Buenos  Aires  prov  and  the 
downfall  of  tho  Urquiza  plans.  Under  the  adminis- 
trations of  Mitre  (18b2-b8),  Sarrmento  (1808-74), 
and  Nicolas  Avt.iLA.NtDA  (1874-80),  schools  were 
built,  public  works  started,  and  liberal  reforms  in- 
stituted The  War  of  the  Triple  Alliance  (see 
TRIPLK  ALLIANCE,  WAR  or  THE)  brought  little  ad- 
vantage to  Argentina  In  1880  federalism  tri- 
umphed Buenoa  Aires  remained  capital,  but  the 
federal  district  waa  set  up,  and  Buenos  Aires  prov 
was  given  La  Plata  as  its  capital  Conquest  of  tho 
Indians  by  Gen  Julio  A  Roc  \  made  colonization 
of  the  region  in  the  south  and  the  southwest  pos- 
sible Already  the  Pampa  had  begun  to  undergo 
its  agricultural  transformation  The  immigration 
of  Italians,  Spanish  (including  Basques),  French, 
Germans,  British,  Swiss,  and  East  Europeans 
helped  to  fill  the  land  and  to  make  Argentina  one  of 
the  world's  granaries  Establishment  of  refrigerat- 
ing plants  for  meat  made  expansion  of  commerce 
possible  The  British  not  only  were  prime  consum- 
ers of  Argentine  produc  ts  but  also  invested  sub- 
stantially in  building  factories,  public  utilities,  and 
railroads  (which  wore  nationalized  in  1948)  Ef- 
forts to  end  the  power  of  the  great  creole  landown- 
ers, however,  were  not  genuinely  successful,  and 
the  military  tradition  c  ontimiod  to  play  a  part  in 
politics,  the  army  frequently  combining  with  the 
conseivatives  and  later  with  the  growing  ranks  of 
labor  to  alter  the  government  bv  coup  d'etat  In 
the  sec  ond  administration  of  Hoc  a,  a  serious  bound- 
ary dispute  with  Chile  was  settled  (H>02),  and  per- 
petual peace  l>etween  the  two  nations  was  symbol- 
ized in  the  CHRIST  01  TUB.  ANDES  Kven  before  the 
First  World  Wai,  in  which  Argentina  maintained 
neutrality  ,  the  wealthy  southern  nation  had  begun 
to  ac  t  us  spokesman  for  the  rights  and  interests  of 
Latin  Arneric  a  as  a  yvhole,  notably  through  Carlos 
Calvo,  Luis  M  Drago,  and  later  Carlos  Haavedra 
Lamas  Internal  problems  remained  vexing,  even 
with  political  change  Lice  toral  reforms  introduc  ed 
by  Roque  SAENZ  PtN\  led  to  the  victory  of  the 
Radical  party  under  Hipolito  IRH.OV  FN  He  intro- 
duced social  legislation,  but  when,  after  the  presi- 
dency of  MarceloT  ALVE\R,  Ingoy  en  returned  to 
power  in  1 928  hw  policies  aroused  muc  h  dissatisfar  - 
tion  even  m  his  own  party  In  1930  he  was  ousted, 
and  tho  conservative  oligarchy  was  again  in  power 
The  administration  (1932-38)  of  Vgustm  P  Jusio 
wau  opposed  by  revolutionary  movements,  and  a 
coalition  of  liberals  and  conservatives  won  an  elec- 
tion victory  The  Radical  leader,  Roberto  M 
Oitiz  became  president,  but  serious  illness  caused 
him  to  withdraw,  and  the  conservative  vice  presi- 
dent, Ratn6n  S  Castillo,  succeeded  Economic  dif- 
ficulties, intensified  by  the  Second  World  War, 
helped  to  increase  dissatisfaction  In  1943  Cas- 
tillo was  overthrown  by  a  military  coup  Gen 
Arturo  Rawson  was  provisional  president  and  was 
succeeded  by  Gen  Pedro  Ramirez  V  "palace  re- 

i  volt"  in  1944  brought  Gori  Lklelrniro  I  anell  to 
power,  but  the  leal  power  lesided  in  a  group  of 
army  colonels,  chief  among  them  Juan  Ptu6N 
Argentina  l»elHtedlv  (March,  1945)  entered  the 
Sec  ond  World  War  on  the  side  of  tho  Allies  and  bc- 
c  ame  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  A  return 
to  regular  democratic  proceduie  seemed  momen- 
tarily to  be  promised,  but  Peion,  who  had  won  the 
firm  support  of  labor,  was  overwhelmingly  v  u  tori- 

'ous  in  the  election  of  Fcb  ,  1940  Ho  was  aided 
rather  than  injured  by  the  "blue  book"  issued  by 
the  U  S  Dept  of  State,  showing  the  collaboration 
of  the  "colonels'  gov  eminent"  with  Germany  in  the 
war,  for  U  S  intervention  in  Latin  Americ  a  is  pai- 
ticularly  resented  in  \igentma  Peron  established 
a  type  of  popular  dictatorship  new  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica, based  on  support  from  reactionaries,  workers, 
the  army,  nationalists,  and  the  clerical  groups 
His  regime  was  marked  by  creation  of  concentra- 
tion c  amps,  c  urtailment  of  freedom  of  speec  h,  and 
transition  to  the  one-party  state  To  cure  Aigon- 
tma's  serious  economic  ills  a  progiam  of  economic 
self-sufficiency  was  inaugurated  The  speed  of  in- 
dustrialization was,  however,  limited  by  luck  of 
power  resources  and  machine  tools  Protective 
tariffs  tended  to  strain  international  relations  and 
hinder  the  disposal  of  Argentina's  surplus  agricul- 
tural produce,  and  the  omorgom  e  of  Argentina  fiorn 
a  "colonial"  status  did  not  promise  to  be  easy, 
though  Argentine  influence  on  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations,  especially  Paraguay,  Chile,  and  Bo- 
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livia,  grew  with  the  economic  penetration  for- 
warded by  the  Per6n  government  See  also  SPAN- 
ISH AMERICAN  LITERATURE  See  Pierre  Denis,  The 
Argentine  Republic  (1922),  F  A  Kirkpatnck,  A 
History  of  the  Argentine  Republic  (1931),  Ricardo 
Levene,  A  History  of  Argentina  (Eng  tr  ,  1937), 
John  W  White,  Argentina  the  Life  SUiry  of  a  .Va- 
twn  (1942),  Rav  Josephs,  Argentine  Diary  (1944), 
Isabel  Heu me,  The  Argentine  Republic  (1945) 

Argentiiuta,  La  (la  arjantene'tii),  1898-1945,  Span- 
ish dancer,  b  Buenos  Anew,  Argentina,  whose  real 
name  was  Lncarnacicin  Lopez  She  first  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1930  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
debut  in  The  International  Rnme  When  she  toured 
the  United  States  (1938)  and  South  America  (1939) 
she  had  tremendous  success,  and  for  her  perform- 
ances of  traditional  and  modern  Spanish  and  South 
American  dam  es  was  acclaimed  the  greatest  Span- 
ish darner  after  La  Argentina  See  La  Men, 
Spanish  Dancing  (1948) 

Arghandab  (arkhandap'),  river,  250  mi  long,  rising 
in  E  Afghanistan  and  flowing  SW  to  the  IlelmancT 
Kandahar  is  in  its  valley 

Argmusae,  battle  of  (arjlriu'se.),  405  BC,  great 
naval  engagement  in  the  PKI  OPONNEBIAN  V\  AR, 
fought  406  B  C  The  Athenians  defeated  the  Spar- 
tans off  the  email  Argmusae  islands,  between  Les- 
bos and  Asia  Minor  A  storm  at  the  end  of  the 
battle  caused  several  Athenian  ships  to  founder 
The  failure  of  the  eight  Athenian  commanders  to 
rescue  the  crew  was  used  as  a  pretext  by  their 
political  enemies  to  have  six  of  them  executed  A 
son  of  Pericles  was  among  the  victims 

Argo  (ar'go),  in  Creek  mythology  ,  the  fehip  m  whith 
JASON  and  the  ARGONAUT  heroes  sailed  in  quest  of 
the  Got  DfcN  FLEECE  It  was  built  with  the  help  of 
Athena,  b>  Argus,  son  of  Phrixus  It  eould  utter 
prophecies,  for  it  contained  a  piece  of  wood  from 
the  HEC  red  oak  tree  at  DODO  N A 

Argob  (Ai  'gob)  1  One  of  the  two  guards  murdeied 
with  King  Pokahiah  2  Kings  15  25  2  District, 
Syria,  possibly  the  modern  lluuraii  Deut  34,13, 
14,  1  Kings  4  13 

argol    tee  TARTAR 

Argohs  (ar'guli-i),  region  of  ancient  Greece  in  the 
NL  Peloponnesus  It  was  roughly  identical  with 
the  Argue  plain  and  was  the  area  dominated  by 
the  oU  of  Vrgos  Nauplia  is  now  the  (enter  of  the 
region 

argon  (ar'goti)  [Gi  , » inert ],  colorless,  odorless,  taste- 
less, inei  t  gaseous  clement  (symbol"  A,  for  physical 
constants  aeo  HI-MKNT,  table),  occurring  m  the 
air  003  percent  b\  yolume,  and  m  some  volcanic 
gases  Its  extreme  inertness  has  caused  it  to  he 
substituted  for  nitrogen  in  electric-light  bulbs  It 
ii  used  in  electric  signs  for  its  reddish  glow  when 
i  onduc  tingan  ele<  tru  c  urrent  It  resembles  XENON 
In  1X<H  it  was  first  obtained  b\  Lord  Hayleigh  and 
Sir  William  Ramsay  Previously  Lord  Ravleigh 
had  noticed  that  a  liter  of  nitrogen  extracted  from 
the  air  and  supposedly  pure  weighed  more  than  a 
liter  p replied  from  a.  nitrogen  compound  This 
di/Terence  in  weight  led  him  to  conclude  that  an- 
othet  KHS  was  present  in  the  supposedly  pure  nitro- 
gen Vc  tuallv  ;*e\  eial  inert  ga«es  were  present,  first 
samples  of  "argon"  contained  also  helium,  neon 
krypton,  and  xenon  Ramsay  obtained  pure  argon 
later  by  evaporation  from  liquid  air  Argon  is 
prepared  today  from  liquid  air 

Argonaut  (ur'gun&t")  (Gr  ,  ^sailor  on  the  ArgoJ,  in 
Greek  mvthologv,  one  of  the  band  of  heroes  who 
accompanied  JASON  to  Colchis  in  the  ship  AKOO  in 
quest  of  the  GOIDKN  1'LftcE  Versions  of  this 
ancient  story  van,  and  the  list  of  heioes  in  the 
several  versions  grows  long  Among  them  wore 
OUPHU  H,  ARGOS,  HERCULES  and  HMAH,  Castor 
and  Pollux,  Peleus,  Meleager,  Amphiariius,  An- 
caeus,  Laertes,  Telamon,  and  the  huntress  Ata- 
larita  The  helmsman  was  Tiphjh  The  Argo  set 
sail,  but  the  vox  age  was  interrupted  foi  a  jear 
while  tlin  Argonauts  tarried  with  the  women  of 
Lemnos  who  had  killed  all  the  men  on  the  island 
The  ship  managed  to  get  safel\  past  the  SYMPLI- 
C.ADES  On  the  return  journey  they  passed  between 
Sr\LL\  and  CHXRYBDIS  and  escaped  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  Sirens'  singing  (see  SIRFN)  because 
Orpheus'  music  was  more  entranc  mg 

Argonne  (iir'gSn,  Fr  irgou'),  region  NUT  ranee  m 
Champagne  and  Lorraine  (Meuse,  Alarne,  and 
Ardennes  depts  ),  a  Inllj  ami  woody  district  cen- 
tering around  Samte-Menehould  Its  importance 
is  mamlj  stiategu  Here  in  1702  the  French  under 
Dumouriez  and  Kellermann  repulsed  the  Prussians 
at  Valmy  The  sector  was  a  battleground  throughout 
the  Virst  World  Wai  In  the  Allied  victory  drive 
of  Sept -Nov  ,  1918,  the  Meuse-Argonne  sector 
wus  carried  by  the  Americans 

Argos,  in  Greek  legend   see  ARCUTS 

Argos  (ar'gfis,  ar'gus),  cit>  of  ancient  Greece,  m 
NF,  Peloponnesus,  3  mi  inland  from  the  Gulf  of  Ar- 
gos or  Naupha  and  not  far  from  the  modern  Nauplia 
It  was  the  tenter  of  Argohs  and  for  a  time  m  the 
7th  cent  BC,  under  Pheidon,  dominated  much 
of  Peloponnesus  For  centuries  it  was  one  of  the 
moat  powerful  Greek  cities,  struggling  with  Sparta 
and  rivaling  Athens  and  Corinth  Much  of  its 
power  disappeared  after  Cleomenes  I  of  Sparta 
took  (c  494  B  C  )  the  city  with  great  elaughtet  of 
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ARGOS 

the  inhabitants  Pyrrhua  was  killed  in  an  attack 
on  Argon  in  272  B  C.  The  city  joined  the  Achaean 
League  ">  229  B  C  ,  and  m  146  B  C  it  was  taken 
by  Rome,  under  whose  rule  trade  flourished  Argos 
figures  in  early  Greek  legend  as  the  home  of  vanoua 
heroes  and  was  the  principal  center  of  the  worship 
of  the  goddess  Hera,  a  great  temple  was  erected  a 
few  miles  outside  the  city,  toward  M>cenae  There 
is  a  small  town  called  Argus  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city 

Argos,  town  (pop   1,190),  N  Ind  ,  S  of  South  Bend 
and  near  Lake  Maxmkuckoo     Dairy  farming  is 


Arguedas,  Alcides  (nlae'dOs  Srga'das),  1879-, 
Bolivian  novelist  He  studied  social  sciences  in 
Paris  and  is  versed  in  history  and  sociology  Ho 
also  represented  Bolivia  in  Pans,  in  London,  and 
in  Bogota.  In  his  writings  he  examines  the  social 
ills  of  his  country  and  shows  particular  interest  in 
the  lot  of  the  Indians  His  best-known  works  are 
Kaza.  de  bronce  (1910),  Un  pueblo  enfermo  la  sick 
people]  (1910),  and  Los  caudtlloa  bdrbaroo  (1929) 

ArgUello,  Luis  Antonio  (IweV  ant6'nv6  Argwa'y0). 
1784-1830.  governor  of  Alta  California  (1822-25), 
b  San  Francisco  HIB  father,  Jose  Dario  ArgUello, 
was  commander  of  the  San  Fraiu  isco  presidio,  act- 
ing governor  (1814)  of  Alta  California,  and  gover- 
nor (1815-22)  of  Baja  (Lower)  California,  and  Luis 
was  early  notable,  especially  as  a  leader  of  exploring 
expeditions  He  discovered  Lassen  Peak,  probably 
in  1821  When  Alta  California  accepted  Mexican 
independence  from  Spam,  he  was  elected  (not  ap- 
pointed) governor  and  vigorously  undertook  colo- 
nization and  improvement  of  trade  His  sister, 
ConeepcuSn,  was  the  heroine  of  a  celebrated  ro- 
mance with  Nikolai  Petrovich  REZANOV 

Argun  (argoon'),  Mandarin  O-erh-hu-na,  river,  980 
rni  long,  NE  Asia,  a  headatream  of  the  Amur  It 
rises  in  Hmgan  prov  ,  China,  flows  W  past  Hulun 
to  the  USSR-Chinese  frontier,  and  forms  for  500 
mi  the  border  between  the  USSR  and  Manchuria 
Silver-lead  ores  and  coal  are  found  along  its  hanks 

Argus  (kr'gus)  or  Argos  (nr'gos,  -gus),  in  Greek 
mythology  1  Called  Panoptes  (p&nop't^z) ,  hun- 
dred-eyed guardian  of  lo  after  she  was  changed 
into  a  heifer  Hermes  killed  him  His  eyes  were 
said  to  be  seen  in  the  tail  of  the  peacock,  sacred  to 
Hera  The  people  of  Argoa  traced  their  origin  to 
him  2  Son  of  PHHIXUS  He  built  the  ship  ARGO 
and  joined  the  ARGONAUT  heroes  m  the  quest  for 
the  Golden  Heece  3  Dog  of  Odysseus,  the  first 
creature  to  recognize  him  when  he  reached  home 
Argus  leaped  up  to  greet  him,  and  fell  dead 

Argyll,  dukes  of,  earls  of,  and  marquesses  of, 
Scottish  nobles  see  the  family  name,  CAMPH*  LL 

Argyllshire  (argil "shlfr)  or  Argyll,  maritime  county 
(3,110  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop  63,050,  1948  estimated 
pop  66,335),  W  Scotland  The  county  faces  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  coast  line  is  extremely  irregular, 
deeply  indented  by  lochs  There  are  numerous 
islands  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  chief  among  them 
Coll,  Tvree,  Mull,  Jura,  and  lelay,  and  the  elon- 
gated peninsula  of  KINTYRK,  extending  S  into  the 
North  Channel  The  county  is  wild  ana  mountain- 
ous, cut  by  swift  streams,  and  it  is  a  favorite 
touriHt  resort  Agriculture  (oats,  hay,  and  barley) 
is  confined  to  coastal  strips  The  region  is  one  of 
the  chief  sheep-raising  districts  of  the  British 
Isles  Cattle  raising  and  fishing  are  important,  and 
granite  and  slate  are  quarried  Whisky  is  distilled 
at  Campboltown  and  elsewhere  The  most  im- 
portant historic  remains  are  those  of  the  ancient 
monastic  center  at  IONA 

Argyrokastron  (ftryerd'kastron)  [Gr  , -silver  castle], 
Albanian  Arytrakastra  (ar'geroka'stra) ,  city  (pop 
10,910),  8  Albania,  picturesquely  situatea  above 
the  Drin  river  An  ancient  place,  dating  probably 
from  the  4th  cent  ,  it  has  an  old  citadel,  rebuilt 
(19th  cent )  by  Ah  Pasha  There  are  several  18th- 
century  mosques  and  churches  Argyrokastron 
was  captured  by  Greek  troops  m  Dec  ,  1940,  and 
held  bythem  until  April,  1941 

Arhttt,  Denmark   see  AARHUS 

Aria  (a'r«u,  url'u),  province  of  the  ancient  Persian 
Empire,  region  about  the  Anus  (now  the  Han 
Rud)  river  It  is  now  mostly  included  in  the  Herat 
region  of  E  Iran  and  Herat  prov  about  the  city  of 
HERAT,  NW  Afghanistan 

ana  (ar'Su,  a,r'ya),  air  or  melody,  especially  an  ac- 
companied solo  in  an  opera,  oratorio,  or  cantata 
The  17th-century  Italian  opera  composers  created 
the  arm,  which,  in  the  operas  of  Alessandro  Scar- 
latti, became  standardized  into  the  form  of  the  ana 
da  capo,  having  a  contrasting,  usually  shorter,  mid- 
dle section,  followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  first  sec- 
tion The  infinite  variety  possible  within  this  pat- 
tei  n  m  illustrated  in  the  anas  of  Handel,  who  brought 
the  form  to  perfection  The  aria  was  the  pimcipal 
feature  of  opera  composition  until  Wagner  merged 
recitative  and  aria  m  his  music  dramas  In  the  18th 
cent  the  arm  was  also  used  as  an  instrumental  form 

Anadne  (arPad'nS),  m  Greek  legend,  Cretan 
princess,  daughter  of  MINOS  and  PASIPHAB  She 
loved  THKSFUS  and  gave  him  a  clue  of  thread  to 
guide  him  out  of  the  Labyrinth  after  he  had  killed 
the  MINOTAUK  When  Theseus  left  Crete  he  took 
Ariadne  with  him,  but  he  deserted  her  m  Naxos, 
where  the  god  DIONYSUS  found  her  and  wedded 


90 

her.  Zeus  gave  her  immortality  and  Bet  her  bndal 
crown  among  the  stars  In  Italy  Dionysus  was 
identified  with  Liber  and  Anadne  with  Libera. 

Atiana  or  Aryan*  (both  area'nu,  -fl/nu),  general 
name  for  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  ancient 
Persian  Empire.  It  was  used  to  mean  the  regions  8 
of  the  Oxua  (modern  Amu  Darya)  river,  those  to 
the  north  being  Transoxiana  Anana  ia  included 
in  present  E  Iran,  N  and  E  Afghanistan,  and  India 
NE  of  the  Indus 

Arianism,  heretical  movement  founded  by  ARIUB 
He  taught  (c  318-321)  that  God  had  created  from 
nothing  and  begotten  before  the  creation  of  other 
things  a  Son,  the  first  creature,  but  neither  eternal 
nor  equal  with  the  Father  Arms  was  excommuni- 
cated on  the  grounds  that  he  had  made  Jesus 
Christ  merely  a  divine  creature,  neither  truly 
God  nor  truly  man  By  implication,  he  had  set  up 
a  demigod  beside  God  Ariamsm  was  widely  propa- 
gated among  the  masses  through  popular  sermons 
and  songs  and  among  the  powerful  through  the 
efforts  of  influential  leaders,  e  g  ,  EUSKBIUS  OK 
NICOMEDIA  The  civil  as  well  as  the  religious  peace 
of  the  East  was  threatened,  and  Constantino  I 
convoked  (325)  the  Council  of  Nicaea  (see  NIOAEA. 
FIRST  COUNCIL  OF)  The  council  condemned 
Arianism  and  refuted  it  with  the  term  homoouttwn 
[consubstantial,  of  the  same  substance]  to  describe 
the  Son's  relationship  to  the  Father  The  best 
brief  statement  of  the  Catholic  position  controvert- 
ed by  Arians  is  found  in  the  Nicene  Creed  "I  be- 
lieve m  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begot- 
ten Son  of  God,  born  of  the  Father  before  all  ages, 
God  of  God.  light  of  light,  true  God  of  true  God, 
begotten  not  made,  consubstantial  with  the  Father 
by  whom  all  things  were  made  "  In  opposing  the 
formulary  of  Nicaea,  the  Arians  were,  in  effect, 
attacking  the  whole  Church,  and  they  were  ban- 
ished But  through  the  influence  of  Constantino  I, 
Arms  returned  from  exile,  and  MARCELLUS  OF 
ANCYRV,  St  EITSTATHIUS,  and  8t  ATH^NABIUS 
were  banished  The  wholesale  deposition  of  bishops 
now  became  a  custom,  whatever  group  had  the 
hegemony  purged  the  Church  of  all  opposing 
bishops,  increasing  intrigue  and  confusion  among 
the  people  The  oxilo  of  Athanasuis  to  Rome 
brought  Pope  JULIUS  I  actively  into  the  struggle 
A  council  wholly  favorable  to  Athanasms,  convened 
at  Sardica  (c  343),  was  avoided  by  the  Eastern 
bishops  and  ignored  by  Emperor  (  onstantms,  an 
Arian  Thus  the  Catholics  were  left  dependent  on 
Rome  for  support  Soon  triumphant  Ariamsm 
split  into  three  parties  of  its  own,  which  rapidly 
became  as  violent  toward  each  other  as  they  had 
been  toward  the  Catholics  On  the  extreme  left 
were  the  Anomoeans,  followers  of  EUNOMIVS  and 
AFTITTS,  never  strong,  condemned  by  other  Arians 
and  Catholics  In  the  center  was  the  court  party 
later  called  Homoeons  because,  adopting  the  posi- 
tion that  only  scriptural  terms  were  appropriate  to 
Jesus  Christ,  they  declared  him  like  (Gr  hoinoton) 
the  Father  This  was  the  sect  of  Constantius  and 
Valens,  who  furthered  its  aims  constantly  In  tho 
West  the  Homoeana  exiled  Pope  LIBFRTUB  and 
8t  HILARY  OF  POITIERS  and  foned  Hosius  to 
abjure  They  were  in  power  from  351  to  378,  ex- 
cept under  Julian  and  Jovian  (361-64)  The  third 
party,  the  rightist  conservative  Arians,  adopted 
nomoioumon  [like  in  substance]  as  safer  than 
homoouswn  The  Homoiusians  were  oppressed  by 
the  Homoeans,  causing  them  to  draw  closer  to  the 
Catholics  In  time,  most  Homoiusian  bishops  ac- 
cepted the  hfnnootimon  The  Catholics  in  tho  East 
had  no  sympathetic  emperors  like  Valentmian  I 
and  Gratian  in  the  West,  so  that  it  took  the  great- 
est efforts  of  such  men  as  St  BASIL  THE  GREAT 
and  St  GREOORY  NAZIANZEN  to  gain  a  Catholic 
victory  In  379.  for  the  first  time  ui  many  \ear8, 
the  empire  had  two  Catholic  rulers,  Theodosius 
and  Gratian  Theodnmus'  establishment  of  Cathol- 
icism as  the  state  church  (381)  was  apparently 
easily  accomplished,  and  Anamsm  probably  ex- 
pired in  the  empire  at  once  However,  ULFILAS 
had  earned  (c  340)  Homoean  Ariamsm  to  the 
Goths  living  in  what  is  now  Hungary  and  Yugo- 
slavia with  such  success  that  the  Visigoths  and 
other  Germanic  tribes  became  staunch  Arians 
Ariamam  was  thua  tarried  over  Western  Europe 
and  into  Africa  The  VANDALS  remained  Arians 
until  their  defeat  by  Belisamis  (c  534)  Among  the 
Lombards  the  efforts  of  Pope  St  Gregory  I  and 
the  Lombard  queen  were  successful,  and  Arianism 
finally  disappeared  among  them  (c  650)  In  Bur- 
gundy the  Catholic  Franka  broke  up  Ariamsm  by 
conquest  in  the  6th  cent  In  Spam,  where  the  con- 
quering Visigoths  were  Arians.  Catholicism  was  not 
established  until  the  end  of  the  6th  cent  (by  Re- 
cared),  and  Arian  ideas  survived  for  at  least 
another  century  Arianism  brought  many  results — 
the  ecumemcal  council,  the  Catholic  Christological 
system,  Nestorianism,  and?  by  reaction,  Mono- 
physitism  Politically,  Arianism  gave  great  impetus 
to  the  union  of  Church  and  state  Since  Ananism 
did  not  question  the  authority  or  institution  of  the 
hierarchy  or  any  important  practice  of  the  Church, 
»t  was  quite  unlike  the  Reformation  See  H  M 
Gwatkm,  Studw*  of  Aruinism  (1882);  Adolf  von 
Harnack,  History  of  Dogma  (Eng  tr  ,  1895-1900). 


Arias  de  Arila,  Pedro  (pa'dhrS  a'ryas  da  a'vGlft), 
known  as  Pedraria*  (padhra'ryaa),  c.1440-1531?, 
Spanish  colonial  administrator.  He  was  sent  (1514) 
as  governor  to  Danen,  where  Vasco  Nufte*  de 
BALBOA  was  ruling.  A  long  quarrel  between  the 
two  ended  with  Balboa's  execution  Podrarias  was 
jealous  of  his  power  and  notoriously  harsh  and 
cruel.  He  sent  (1523)  Francisco  FBRNANDJCZ  DE 
C6RDOBA  to  usurp  control  of  Nicaragua,  conquered 
the  year  before  by  Gil  GONZALEZ  DE  AVILA.  When 
Fernandez  de  C6rdoba  tried  to  shake  off  the  gov- 
ernor's control,  Pedrams  captured  and  executed 
him  Podrarias  extended  the  Spanish  dominions 
and  founded  (1519)  Panama  city,  he  aided,  then 
hindered,  Francisco  PIZARRO  and  Diego  de  Almajtro 
in  their  conquest  of  Peru  Superseded  as  governor 
in  1526,  he  went  to  Nicaragua,  where  he  retained 
power  until  his  death  His  name  also  appears  as 
Pedranas  Davila 

Arias  de  Saavedra,  Hernando  (Srnan'dS  a'ryiis  da  sft- 
vft'dra),  known  as  Hernandarias  (grnanda'ry as) , 
1561-1634  Spanish  colonial  governor,  b  Asunci6n, 
m  the  piesent  Paraguay  In  1592  he  was  elected 
lieutenant  govemor  of  Asunoi6n  by  the  CABILDO 
Having  demonstrated  his  ability  as  an  adminis- 
trator, he  was  chosen  governor  of  Rio  de  la  Plata 
prov  three  times  (1597-90,  1602-9,  1614-18)  His 
administration  was  more  than  able  He  introduced 
public  schools  He  did  much  to  pacify  and  protect 
the  Indians,  to  extend  and  consolidate  the  Spanish 
settlements,  and  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  other  riverine  cities  He  granted  the  Jes- 
uits territorial  privileges  for  religious  colonization 
m  Paraguay  In  1617  he  secured  a  royal  order  for 
the  division  of  the  region  into  two  separate  govern- 
ments, Guuird  (present  Paraguay)  and  Buenos  Ai- 
res or  Rio  de  la  Plata 

Arias  Montanus,  Benedictus  (bPmldlk'tus  u'rfris 
mttnta'nus),  or  Bemto  Ariae  Montano  (bftnP'to 
d'ryas  monta'n&),  1627-98,  Spanish  Benedictine 
monk,  editor  of  the  Antweip  POLYGLOT  BIBLE  Ho 
attended  the  Council  of  Trent  (1562) 

Anca  (ftrS'kii),  city  (pop  14,064),  N  Chile,  a  Pacific 
port  just  south  of  the  Peiuvian  border  At  tho 
northern  limit  of  the  desert  of  ATACAMA,  Arua  is 
rainless  but  is  cooled  by  tho  action  of  the  Peruvian 
current  It  is  the  terminus  of  a  railroad  to  La  Paz 
Agriculture — orchards,  vineyards,  corn,  and  vege- 
tables—is carried  on  by  irrigation  In  the  War  of 
the  Pacific  (wee  PACIFIC,  W\R  OF  THI-)  Peru  lost 
Arica  to  Chile  By  the  settlement  of  tho  TACNA- 
ARICA  CONTROVFRSY  in  1929  Chilo,  while  retaining 
sovereignty,  was  required  to  furnish  tompletc  poit 
facilities  to  Peru  Both  Bolivia  and  Peru  maintain 
customs  houses,  and  exports  of  borax,  tin,  wolfiam, 
antimony,  copper,  hides,  sulphur,  and  some  agri- 
cultural produce  give  Arica  ita  importance  Subjec  t 
to  earthquake,  the  town  suffered  severe  damage  in 
1868 

Anchat  (artfahat'),  village,  on  Isle  Madame,  NE 
N  S  ,  S  of  Cape  Breton  Island  First  settled  by  the 
French  in  1730,  it  was  raided  by  John  Paul  Jones 
during  the  Amencan  Revolution 

Aridai  (urld'al),  one  of  Hainan's  sons    Esther  9  9 

Andatha  (urfd'uthu),  son  of  Haman    Esther  9  8 

Ariege  (arySzh'),  department  (1,893  sq  mi  ,  pop 
145,956),  SW  France,  m  the  Pyrenees,  bordering 
on  Spain  and  Andorra  Named  after  a  tributary 
of  the  Garonne,  it  roughly  corresponds  to  tho  old 
county  of  Foix  Stock  raising  is  the  main  occupa- 
tion Foix  la  the  capital 

Aneh  (arl'e1)  [Heb  ,-lion],  one  of  the  two  guaids 
murdered  with  King  Pekahiah  2  Kings  15  25 

Ariel  (a'reM)  [Heb  ,  -lion  of  God],  aid  of  Ezra  Ezra 
816  In  two  other  passages  AV  has  "lionlike  men" 
beside  "sons  of  Ariel"  m  RV  2  Sam  2*  20,  1 
Chronll22  Nothing  is  known  of  this  Ariol  Ariel 
is  also  a  symbolic  name  of  Jerusalem  lua  24 

Aries  (A're-e'z)  [Latin, -lam],  zodiacal  constellation 
named  m  honor  of  the  ram  of  the  GOLDEN  FLEECE 
It  is  also  the  first  sign  of  the  ZODIAC  The  "first 
point  of  Aries"  is  that  part  of  the  celestial  sphere 
where  celestial  equator  and  et  hptic  cross,  the  point 
where  the  sun's  vernal  passage  crosses  tho  equator 
A  little  more  than  2,000  \ears  ago,  the  sun  entered 
the  constellation  Aries  at  the  vernal  equinox;  but 
now,  as  a  result  of  the  PRECESSION  OF  THE  EQUI- 
NOXES, the  vernal  equinox  has  moved  westward 
into  the  constellation  PISCES 

Arikara  Indians  (urf'kuru),  North  American  Indian 
tribe  of  Caddoan  linguistic  stock  (see  L*N<JUAOF, 
table),  occupying  part  of  the  upper  Missouri  valley 
m  North  Dakota  ux  the  early  20th  cent  A  Berni- 
sedentary  group,  they  were  organized  in  village 
bands  and  lived  in  earth-covered  lodges  In  waiter 
they  hunted  buffalo,  returning  to  their  villages  for 
spring  planting  They  traded  maize  with  the 
Cheyenne  and  other  hunting  tribes  m  return  for 
buffalo  hides  and  meat,  and  they  were  very  active 
in  bartering  with  early  white  traders,  who  fre- 
quently called  them  the  Rees.  They  were  closely 
associated  with  the  MANPAN  INDIANS  and  share  a 
reservation  in  Montana  with  the  Mandan  and  the 
Hidatsa 

Arimathaea  (arlmuthe'o),  home  of  St.  Joseph  of 
Anmathea,  not  otherwise  known.  It  may  be  the 
same  as  RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM.  Mat.  27  67,  Mark 
15  43,  Luke  23  60,51,  John  19  38. 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  p»fe  1. 


ArimJnimn:  Me  Rmim,  Italy 

Arioch  (i.'r*Dk)  1  See  CHBDOKLAOMBH.  I  Captain 
under  Nebuchadneuar  Dan.  2.14 

Arion  (ttrf'un),  legendary  Greek  poet,  inventor  of 
the  dithyramb.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  at  Pen- 
ander's  court  In  the  7th  cent  B  C  A  story  repeated 
by  Herodotus  tells  how,  having  been  thrown  over- 
board by  pirates,  Anon  was  saved  by  a  dolphin 
charmed  by  hia  music 

Ariosto,  Ludovlco  (I6od6ve'k6  ary6s't5),  1474-1533, 
Italian  epio  and  lyric  poet,  one  of  Italy's  great 
poets  As  a  youth  he  was  a  favorite  at  the  court 
of  Ferrara,  later  he  was  m  the  service  of  Ippohto  I, 
Cardinal  d'Este,  and  then  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara 
He  was  never  properly  rewarded  by  his  patrons 
While  at  the  duke's  court,  he  commenced  the  Or- 
lando Funoso,  published  in  its  final  form  in  1532 
This  epic  treatment  of  the  ROLAND  story,  theo- 
retically a  sequel  to  the  unfinished  masterpiece  of 
BOIARDO,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  Renaissance 
poems  It  was  intended  to  glonfy  the  Eate  family 
as  Vergil  had  glorified  the  Julians  It  was  formerly 
customary  to  dispraise  Ariosto  to  the  advantage  of 
Tasso  Ariosto  also  wrote  lyric  verse  of  unequal 
merit  and  several  comedies,  among  them  /  suppositi 
(the  pretenders]  and  II  negromante  [the  necroman- 
cer] The  Orlando  Furwso  has  been  translated  into 
English,  as  has  /  suppositi  See  E  G  Gardner, 
The  King  of  Court  Poets  (1906) ;  Leigh  Hunt,  Stones 
from  the  Italian  Poets  with  Critical  Notices  (1846), 
Richard  Garnett,  A  Short  History  of  Italian  Liter- 
ature (1898) 

Ariovifitui  (a*r?ovi"HtU8),  fl  58  B  C ,  Germanic 
chieftain,  leader  of  the  Suebi  Sometime  before 
60  B  C  he  crossed  the  Rhino,  defeated  the  AEDUI, 
and  came  to  dominate  much  of  GAUL  In  60  B  C 
he  was  made  a  friend  and  ally  of  Rome,  but  his 
power  threatened  the  Romans  in  Gaul,  and  soon 
after  winning  the  great  victory  of  BIBRACTB  over 
the  Helvetu,  Julius  CAESAR  undertook  a  campaign 
again  at  Ariovistue  He  defeated  the  German  leader 
somewhere  in  Upper  Alsace  in  58  B  C  Anovistus 
fled  across  the  Rhine 

Aruai  (urfe'al) ,  son  of  Haman    Esther  9  9 

Arish,  El  (M  areah'),  town  (pop  10,791),  NE  Egypt, 
on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  King  Baldwin  I  of 
Jerusalem  died  here  in  1118  in  the  course  of  his 
Egyptian  campaign  Here  the  Frcnrh  signed  (1800) 
the  treaty  by  which  they  undertook  to  evacuate 
Egypt 

Arista,  Manano  (marva'no  are'stit),  1802-55,  Mex- 
ican general  and  president  (1851  53)  A  royalist  in 
the  revolt  against  Spam,  he  later  joined  Agustin  cle 
ITURBIDE  He  fought  m  the  Mexican  army  that 
tried  to  put  down  the  Texan  revolt  (1836)  In  com- 
mand of  the  army  m  N  Mexico  in  the  Mexican 
War,  he  was  defeated  by  Zadiary  TVYLOR  at  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  (184ft)  Arista  sut- 
ceeded  J  J  Herrera  as  president,  he  was  forted 
to  resign 

Aristaeus  (arfctg'tis),  in  Greek  religion,  a  pastoral 
deity,  son  of  APOLLO  and  Cyrene,  especially  hon- 
ored as  thejmventor  of  beekeeping  He  loved  Euryd- 
ice,  wife  of  ORPHRUH,  and  brought  about  her 
death  when  fleeing  him,  she  was  bitten  by  a  snake 
The  nymphs  punished  him  by  destroying  his  bees, 
but  a  new  swarm  came  from  the  bodies  of  cattle 
that  he  sacrificed  in  atonement  for  his  sin  His  wife 
was  AuTONOft,  his  son  ACTAKON 

Aristarchus  (ar"Istar'kus)  (Gr  , -excellent  prince], 
Macedonian  companion  of  Paul  Philemon  24, 
Acts  19  29,  20  4,  27  2,  Col  4  10 

Aristarchus  of  Samoa  (sa'in&s),  3d  cent  B  C  ,  Greek 
astronomer  of  the  Alexandrian  school  Of  his  writ- 
ings only  a  treatise,  The  Sizes  and  Distances  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  remains  This  does  not  mention 
his  conclusion  that  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun 
and  that  the  sun  is  at  rest,  but  a  quotation  by 
Archimedes  and  statements  by  Copernicus  prove 
that  he  held  this  theory  Other  conclusions  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  later  scientists 
are  that  the  sun  is  larger  than  the  earth,  that  the 
earth  rotates  upon  its  axis  causing  day  and  night, 
and  that  its  axis  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  causing  the  change  of  seasons  See  T  L 
Heath,  Anstarchus  of  Samoa  (1913) 

ArUUrchus  of  Samothrace  (sara'uthras),  c217- 
c  145  B  C  ,  Greek  scholar,  successor  to  his  teacher, 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  as  librarian  at  Alex- 
andria His  painstaking  recension  of  Homer  is 
responsible  for  the  good  texts  of  Homer  extant 
Though  none  of  his  works  (he  is  said  to  have  written 
about  800  books  of  exegesis  and  commentary)  sur- 
vives, frequent  quotations  by  ancient  critics  have 
given  us  an  insight  into  his  works  and  method  His 
commentaries  and  recensions  embraced  a  great 
number  of  writers,  such  as  Alcaeus,  Anacreon, 
Pindar,  Hesiod,  and  the  tragedians 

Aristldeg,  Saint  (arlstl'dezj,  2d  cent ,  Greek  philos- 
opher, author  of  an  early  Christian  apology  It  was 
presented  to  the  emperor  (o  126  or  136)  to  protest 
anti-Christian  slanders  and  persecutions  The  text 
is  embedded  m  BARLAAM  AND  JOSAPHAT.  Feast 
Aug  31. 

Aristides  (arfstl'd6«),  d  c  468  B.C  ,  Athenian  states- 
man and  general  He  was  one  of  the  10  generals 
who  commanded  the  Athenians  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon  (490  B.C  )  and  in  the  next  year  became 
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chief  archon  In  483  BC  he  was  ostracized 
through  the  influence  of  Themistocles,  who,  m 
opposition  to  him,  desired  the  formation  of  a  navy. 
In  480  B  C  ,  however,  Anstides  fought  with  his 
countrymen  at  Salamis  In  the  following  year  he 
was  recalled  to  aid  m  the  war  against  tho  Persians 
and  commanded  the  Athenians  at  the  battle  of 
Plataea  Later  he  organized  the  finances  of  the 
Delian  League  He  is  the  classic  example  of  probity 
in  public  life  and  was  railed  Anstides  the  Just 

Anstides,  probably  two  Greek  painters,  one  of  the 
5th  cent  B  C  ,  one  of  the  4th  They  may  have 
been  grandfather  and  grandson  Ancient  writers 
confused  the  two 

Aristippuf  (arfstlp'us),  c  435-c  360  B  C  ,  Greek  phi- 
losopher of  Cyrene,  first  of  the  CYRENAICS  He 
held  pleasure  to  be  the  highest  good  and  virtue  to 
be  identical  with  the  ability  to  enjoy  His  doc- 
trines, comprising  the  first  coherent  exposition  of 
HKDOKISM,  were  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  Cynics, 
although  both  groups  drew  upon  aspects  of  Socratio 
philosophy. 

Aristobulus:  see  MACCABEES 

aristocracy  (arlat&k'ruse)  [Gr  , -power  of  the  best 
(people)],  in  political  science,  government  by  the 
best  citizens  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  state  As 
a  political  concept  in  the  West  it  owes  its  formu- 
lation to  Plato  in  tbe  Republic  All  governments, 
even  democracies,  contain  an  aristocratic  element 
in  their  composition  m  that  the  rulers  are  usually 
thought  to  be  the  best  fitted  for  their  function,  by 
whatever  criterion  thev  may  be  actually  chosen 
Historically,  aristocracies  have  usually  rested  on 
landed  possessions,  have  invoked  the  hereditary 
principle,  and,  despite  frequent  conflicts  with  tho 
ruler,  have  flourished  chiefly  within  the  framework 
of  MONABCHY  Within  themselves,  aristocracies 
tend  to  be  antiroyal.  and  the  BOURGEOISIE  in  the 
West  rose  to  prominence  partly  as  a  roval  weapon 
against  them  Aristocracy  may  be  based  on  wealth, 
as  well  as  land,  as  m  ancient  Carthage  and  medieval 
Venice,  or  may  be  a  theo<  racy  like  the  Brahman 
caste  in  India  The  foe  of  the  aristocratic  principle 
is  the  democratic,  and  today  aristocracy  survives 
chiefly  as  a  social  concept 

Anstogiton.  see  HARMODIUS  AND  ARISTOGITON. 

Aristophanes  (arTstof'unPs),  b  c  448  B  C  ,  d  after 
388  B  C  ,  Athenian  comic  poet,  greatest  of  the 
ancient  writers  of  COMEDY  His  plays,  the  only 
full  extant  samples  of  the  Greek  Old  Comedy,  mix 
political,  social,  and  literary  satire  The  direct 
attack  on  persons,  the  severity  of  invective,  and 
the  burlesque  extravagances  made  the  plays  fitting 
for  the  festival  of  Dionysus  Aristophanes  waa 
conservative  in  all  things,  hence  he  distrusted  soph- 
istry and  Socrates  alike,  satirized  Euripides'  art  as 
degenerate,  and  deplored  the  tendency  to  excessive 
imperialism  that  ruined  Athens  in  the  Syracusan 
expedition  The  typical  plan  of  an  Anstophanic 
comedv  is  simple — the  protagonist  undertakes  seri- 
ously some  preposterous  project,  and  the  play  is 
an  elaboration  of  his  success  or  failure  Despite 
the  absurdity  of  the  situation,  Aristophanes'  char- 
acters are  real  as  types,  their  verisimilitude  comes 
from  their  perfectly  natural  behavior  m  unnatural 
circumstances  In  some  respects  the  satiric  tone 
of  his  plays  can  be  rompared  to  some  of  the  plavs 
of  W  S  Gdbert  m  English  literature  Aristoph- 
anes' Greek  is  exceptionally  beautiful,  many  of  his 
choruses  are  among  the  finest  lyn<  pieces  in  Greek 
literature,  his  careful  diction  and  his  ability  to 
characterize  m  a  few  words  are  remarkable,  and 
he  shows  himself  especially  astute  in  his  parodies 
of  Euripides  Eleven  of  his  plays  survive  The 
Acharnions  (425  BC),  an  attack  on  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  The  Knights  (424  B  C  ),  a  political 
satire  on  the  demagoguery  of  the  period ,  The  Clouds 
(423  B  C  ),  a  satire  on  the  sophists  and  on  Socrates, 
The  Wasps  (422  B  C  ),  a  satire  on  the  Athenian 
passion  for  litigation,  The  Peace  (421  B  C  ),  a  de- 
fense of  the  Peace  of  Nicias,  The  Ihrds  (414  B  C  ), 
an  escape  into  an  amazing  imaginary  kingdom, 
Lysistrata  (411  B  C  ),  in  which  the  Athenian  women 
boycott  their  husbands  to  end  a  war,  The  Thes- 
mophonafusae  or  The  Women  at  Demeter'a  Festival 
(411  B  C.),  in  which  the  women  conspire  to  ruin 
Euripides  because  of  his  misogyny,  The  Frogs  (405 
B.C  ),  a  literary  satire  involving  Aeschylus  and 
Euripides,  The  Ecclesiatusac  or  The  Women  in 
Politic*  (c  392  B  C  ) ,  m  whit  h  the  women  take  over 
the  government,  and  Plutus  (388  B  C  ),  in  which 
the  blind  god  of  wealth  recovers  his  eyesight  and 
distributes  the  gifts  of  fortune  more  equitably  See 
L  E  Lord,  Aristophanes  (1926) ,  Gilbert  Murray, 
Aristophanes  (1933) 

Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  (blzan'sheum,  -shum. 
-tgum),  c  257-c  180  B  C  ,  Greek  scholar  He  was 
librarian  at  Alexandria,  edited  various  texts,  and 
reputedly  invented  the  Greek  diacritical  marks 
AriHtarchus  of  Samothrace  was  his  pupil 

Aristotle  (ar'tstot'ul) ,  384-4J22  B  C  ,  Greek  philoso- 
pher, one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  all  time  Born 
in  Stagira,  he  is  called  the  Stagirite  His  father, 
Nicomachus,  was  a  physician  Aristotle  studied 
(366-347  B.C  )  under  Plato  at  Athens  He  tutored 
(343-336  B  C.)  Alexander  the  Great,  returned  to 
Athens,  and  conducted  a  school  in  the  Lyceum 
His  habtt  of  lecturing  in  the  walking  place  (peri- 
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votes)  of  the  Lyceum  gave  his  school  the  name 
Peripatetic  In  323  Aristotle  left  Athens  in  the 
anti-Macodoman  agitation  and  fled  to  Chalets, 
where  he  died  Aristotle  believed  LOGIC  to  be  the 
necessary  introduction  to  philosophy  He  gave  the 
name  SYLLOGISM  to  the  basic  form  m  which  all 
logical  thought  moves  His  premises  were  the 
universal  and  self-evident  first  principles  common 
to  all  sciences  and  to  metaphysics  Though  they 
are  implicit  m  the  mind  of  man  (a  priori),  experi- 
ence is  necessary  to  actualize  them  Aristotle  fur- 
ther systematized  his  logic  by  the  use  of  what  he 
called  categories  (see  CATEOORY)  Aristotle,  like 
Plato,  saw  the  universe  as  an  ideal  world,  an  inter- 
related organic  system  of  eternal  and  unchangeable 
forms  (.ideas)  The  crucial  difference  between  Aris- 
totle and  Plato  lay  m  their  conceptions  of  the 
relation  of  form  to  matter  Aristotle  argued  that 
form  was  immanent  in  matter,  that  the  two  were 
bound  together  and  could  not  exist  separate  from 
each  other  Aristotle  explains  motion  and  change 
as  the  union  of  form  and  matter  Form  is  what 
causes  motion  m  matter,  form  is  the  mover,  matter 
the  thing  moved  Motion  is  the  realization  of  that 
which  is  possible  (the  potential)  Aristotle  taught 
that  God,  who  was  at  once  the  First  Cause  and  the 
Final  Cause,  was  ultimately  responsible  for  all 
motion  All  things  move  toward  God,  the  pure 
and  supreme  form,  as  the  final  end,  not  bv  me- 
chanical impulsion,  but  by  attraction,  as  the  object 
of  desire  The  most  famous  of  his  extant  works  are 
Organum  (six  treatises  on  logic),  Metaphysics,  Phys- 
ics, On  the  Heavens,  History  of  Animals,  On  the  Parts 
of  Animals,  De  Anima  (On  the  Soul,  a  psychological 
treatise),  Politics,  Ntcomachean  Ethics,  Rhetoric, 
and  Poetics  In  the  delimitation  of  many  fields  of 
knowledge  we  follow  Aristotle  today  Of  his  works 
the  Organum  is  perhaps  the  most  influential ,  from 
it  arise  the  Aristotelian  scientific  method  and  the 
Aristotelian  logic  Aristotle's  biological  works  are 
encyclopedic,  consisting  of  his  close  observations  of 
natural  life  and  of  his  classification  of  it  His  in- 
formation is  astonishingly  accurate  This  is  not  so 
true  of  his  astronomical  work,  which  set  the  ar- 
rangement of  com-entric  spheres  and  fixed  stars, 
later  elaborated  by  Ptolemy  and  not  controverted 
until  Copernicus  and  Galileo  Aristotle's  analysis 
of  the  components  of  nature  as  earth,  air,  fire,  and 
water  perpetuated  a  common  Greek  error  Aris- 
totle's psychology  was  not  successfully  questioned 
until  the  faculty  psychology  was  challenged  in  the 
late  1 9th  cent  The  central  idea  of  Aristotle's  ethics 
was  that  the  goodness  of  a  thing  lies  m  the  re- 
alization of  its  specific  nature  The  highest  good 
for  man  is  the  complete  and  habitual  exercise  of  the 
functions  that  make  him  a  human  being  This,  and 
not  HEDONISM,  is  what  Aristotle  means  by  happi- 
ness, which  he  calls  man's  chief  purpose  His  ethics 
emphasize  the  celebrated  Greek  notion  of  the  gold- 
en mean  (nothing  too  much)  In  politics  he  believed 
that  the  chief  function  of  the  state  was  to  enable 
its  citizens  to  live  happy  and  virtuous  lives  For 
the  essential  conclusions  of  Aristotle  m  the  Poetics, 
see  TRAGEDY  In  the  late  19th  cent  a  work  was 
found  which  has  proved  to  be  the  famous  CON- 
STITUTION OP  ATHENS,  Aristotle's  account  of  Athe- 
nian government  His  works  were  extensively  used 
in  anc  tent  times,  but  tbe  Academy  of  Plato  dom- 
inated philosophy  to  such  an  extent  that  Anstotel- 
lamsrn  was  secondary  In  the  9th  cent  Arabian 
s<  holara  introduced  Aristotle  to  Islam,  and  Moslem 
theology,  speculation,  and  natural  science  all  took 
on  an  Aristotelian  form  This  was  true  in  Baghdad 
and  in  Spam,  where  the  great  Arabian  philosophers 
flourished  It  was  largely  from  the  Arabs  and  from 
Jewish  thinkers,  also  strongly  influenced  by  Aris- 
totle, that  he  became  the  philosopher  par  excellence 
of  the  Christian  Middle  Ages  Scholasticism  is 
essentially  an  Aristotelian  svstem,  and  it  became 
almost  heretical  to  question  Aristotle's  observations 
or  conclusions  Some  have  viewed  the  Renaissance 
as  a  revolt  against  Aristotehanism,  but  Framis 
Bacon's  experimental  method  might  be  called  a 
return  to  Aristotle  See  A  E  Taylor,  Anstotle 
(1912),  W  D  Ross,  Anstotle  (1923) 

Aris toxemia  of  Tarentum  (nrfotok'sunus,  turgn'tm), 
fl  4th  cent  B  C  ,  foremost  musical  theorist  of  an- 
cient Greece  He  waa  the  first  to  base  musical 
studies  on  the  aural  perception  of  sound  Only  two 
of  his  treatises  are  extant,  Elements  of  Rhythm  and 
Elements  of  Harmony  Sen  H  S  Macran,  The  Har- 
monics of  Anstoxenus  (1902) 

arithmetic,  the  most  elemental  y  and  ancient  branch 
of  mathematics  It  includes  both  the  art  of  reckon- 
ing or  calculating  which  is  called  concrete,  prac- 
tical, or  elementary  arithmetic,  and  the  study  of 
the  theory  of  numbers,  which  is  called  abstract, 
theoretical,  or  higher  arithmetic  Both  studies  deal 
with  numbers  or  numerical  quantities  and  their 
behavior  under  the  four  fundamental  operations  of 
arithmetic — ADDITION,  SUBTRACTION,  MULTIPLICA- 
TION, and  DIVISION — and  tho  operations  of  involu- 
tion and  evolution  The  difference  between  ele- 
mentary and  abstract  arithmetic  lies  in  the  concept 
of  number  In  elementary  arithmetic  the  familiar 
numbers  of  practical  life  are  used,  and  the  training 
covers,  m  addition  to  the  actual  techniques  of  cal- 
culation, the  application  of  arithmetic  to  problems 
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like  those  met  in  the  business  world,  e  g  ,  problems 
in  percentage,  interest,  and  merchandising  In 
higher  arithmetic,  whu'h  is  essentially  abstract 
algebra,  the  concept  of  number  is  greatly  general- 
ised to  include  not  only  complex  numbers,  but  also 
quaternions,  tensors,  and  abstract  entities  with  no 
other  meaning  than  that  they  obey  certain  laws 
This  division  of  arithmetic  into  the  practical  and 
the  theoretical  dates  back  to  classical  Greek  tunes 
when  the  term  logistics  meant  elementary  arith- 
metic and  the  term  arithmetic  was  reserved  for  the 
theory  In  neither  field  were  the  Greeks  particu- 
larly proficient  Calculations  in  those  days  were 
performed  arduously  upon  an  ABACUS  since  the 
decimal  system  was  not  used  by  the  Greeks  The 
little  true  theoretical  arithmetic  which  might  bo 
accredited  to  them,  such  as  the  work  of  Diophantus 
and  Euclid,  was  buried  under  the  mysticism  of  the 
Pythagorean  school  which  attached  esoteric*  mean- 
ings to  numbers  Finally,  when  Leonardo  da  Pisa 
introduced  into  Europe  the  decimal  s\  stem  of  num- 
bers that  he  found  in  use  among  the  Arabians,  who 
had  adopted  it  in  turn  from  the  Hindus,  elementary 
arithmetic  as  it  is  known  today  began  to  emerge 
Modern  higher  arithmetic  began  to  develop  c  1800 
with  the  work  of  Karl  F  Gauss,  William  R  Hamil- 
ton, and  others  in  generalizing  the  concept  of  num- 
ber Its  development  has  been  greatly  influenced 
h>  the  work  of  Georg  Cantor,  .1  W  Dedekind,  and 
Karl  Weierstrass  on  the  logical  basis  of  the  number 
system  and  by  the  modern  work  on  the  theory  of 
infinite  numbers  See  D  E  Smith,  History  of 
Mathematics  (192.1),  E  T  Bell  The  Development 
of  Mathematics  (1940),  Moses  Richardson,  Funda- 
mentals of  Mathematics  (1941),  Alfred  Hooper,  An 
Arithmetic  Refresher  (1944) 

Anus,  c  256-336,  Libyan  theologian  and  hercsiarch 
A  parish  priest  in  Alexandria,  he  advanced  the 
doctrine  famous  as  ARIANISM  and  was  ©xc  ommum- 
<ated  locally  (321)  He  was  declared  orthodox  in 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  had  fled  (323),  but  he  was 
anathematized  by  the  Council  of  Nicaea  (see 
NIC  ATA,  FIRST  COUNCIL  OF)  and  banished  by  Con- 
stantine  (325)  But  in  the  reaction  after  Nicaea, 
he  was  received  again  into  the  Church  (3J5)  The 
emperor  had  ordered  the  Athariasians  at  Alexandria 
to  receive  him  at  communion  but  before  the  order 
took  effect  he  suddenly  died 

Arizona,  state  (113,580  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop  499,261, 
1949  estimated  pop  745,000),  SW  United  States. 
one  of  the  Rocky  Alt  states,  admitted  1912  as  the 
48th  state  The  c  apital  and  largest  i  ity  is  PHOI-  NI\ 
Arizona  is  bounded  on  the  north  b\  Utah,  on  the 
west,  where  the  COLORADO  mer  is  the  main  part 
of  the  line,  bv  S  Nevada  and  California,  on  the 
south  bj  Mexico,  and  on  the  east  h\  New  Mexico 
At  the  northeast  corner  is  the  only  spot  in  the 
United  States  where  four  states  (\nzona,  Utah, 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico)  meet  N  Arizona  is 
part  of  the  Colorado  plateau  with  dr\  plains  more 
than  4,000  ft  high,  interrupted  bv  the  canyons  of 
the  Little  (  olorado  and  the  Colorado  (with  the 
wondeis  of  the  GRAND  C  \NION),  bv  isolated 
mountains  (notably  tho  SVN  I< RANCIBCO  PJAKS), 
and  bv  some  forest  stretc  lies  The  plateau  breaks 
on  the  south  in  an  esc  arpment  of  mountains — with 
some  sheer  bluffs  sue  h  as  the  Tonto  Rim — that  run 
NE-SW  a<  ross  central  Arizona  with  rocky  peaks 
and  broad  forests  of  ponderosa  pine  To  the  south, 
where  the  Gn  \  flows  west  across  the  entire  state, 
are  hot  desert  plains,  striated  in  the  southeast  by 
mountain  chains  running  north  and  south,  in  the 
west  the  plains  fall  to  the  relatucK  low  (alt  c  140 
ft ),  hot  region  about  YUM  A  Arizona  has  minerals 
— copper  that  hab  given  it  the  name  the  Copper 
State,  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  asbestos, 
wolfram,  molybdenum,  and  others  Arizona  has 
sunshine  and  dry  air  that  in  the  20th  cent  has 
been  an  attraction  for  tourists  and  for  those  in  ill- 
health  Yet,  although  there  are  mountain  spots 
with  annual  rainfall  of  more  than  30  in  ,  tho  state 
as  a  whole  has  been  a  thirsty  land  In  prehistoric 
tunes  early  Indians — the  pit  dwellers  and  later 
builders  of  pueblos  whu  h  flourished  in  the  13th 
and  14th  cent — undertook  irrigation  and  adapted 
themselves  to  s<  arc  itj  of  water,  as  shown  by  the 
surviving  Hopi  villagers  with  their  dry  farming 
and  by  the  ruined  pueblos  and  homes  of  the  CLIFF 
DWELLERS,  whic  h  today  awaken  the  casual  traveler 
to  the  sense  of  vanished  time  The  nomadic 
APACHE  INDIANS  and  the  NA\  \HO  INDIANS  and 
the  somewhat  more  settled  peoples  farther  west 
(Mancopa,  Pmia,  Papago,  Yuma,  and  Yavapai) 
had  living  techniques  governed  by  the  drought 
The  first-coming  Spanish,  Fray  MARCOS  DE  NIIA  in 
1539  and  P  rant  wo  Vasquez  de  CORONADO  in  1540, 
found  SE  Arizona  forbidding  Though  Coronado's 
men  explored  far — Pedro  de  Tovar  to  the  Hopi 
villages  and  Garcia  Lopez  de  Cardenas  to  the 
Grand  Canyon,  while  an  allied  expedition  under 
Ilernando  de  Alarc6n  was  voyaging  in  the  lower 
Coloiado— -the  region  was  neglected  by  the  Spanish 
m  favor  of  the  more  fruitful  area  of  present  New 
Mexico  Antonio  de  KSPFJO  and  Juan  de  ONATE 
visited  the  country ,  and  late  m  the  17th  cent  the 
valiant  Father  Eusebio  KINO,  converting  the  In- 
diana of  Punarin  Alta  (Sonora  and  8  Arizona), 
founded  the  hist  missions,  Guevavi  and  Tumaca- 


oon,  near  present  NOOALEB,  and  San  Xavier  del 
Bac  (1700)  near  present  Tucson  Tucson  itself  was 
to  emerge  (1776)  as  the  "Old  Pueblo"  m  the  time 
of  Juan  Bautista  de  ANZA  and  Father  F  T  H. 
GVRCES  Some  mining  was  done,  but  there  were 
few  settlers  when  Old  Bill  Williams  and  other 
MOUNTAIN  MEN  trapped  beaver  in  the  mountains 
and  when  P  8t  G  Cooke  and  his  Mormon  Bat- 
talion entered  (1846)  Tucson  in  the  Mexican  War 
The  Treaty  of  GUADALCPE  HIDALGO  (1848)  and 
the  GADSDEN  PURCHASE  (1853)  gave  Arizona  to  the 
United  States,  but  it  remained  a  relatively  obscure 
part  of  New  Mexico,  traversed  bv  some  of  the  gold 
seekers  going  to  California  Prospectors  found  gold 
and  silver  as  well  as  then-neglected  copper,  and  in 
1863  Arizona  was  set  off  as  a  territory,  with  the 
capital  at  Prescott  (1864-67),  Tucson  (1867-77), 
Prescott  again  (1877-89),  and  then  Phoenix  But 
the  region  was  precariously  held  by  U  S  soldiers 
in  the  cruel,  intermittent  warfare  with  the  Apache 
(1861-86)  under  several  leaders,  notably  COCHISE 
and  GtnoNiMO,  and  Arizona  was  almost  alto- 
gether abandoned  in  the  Civil  War  In  tho  '70s 
copper  mining  began  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  big 
copper  companies  gained  the  prominence  they  con- 
tinued to  hold  Cattlemen  took  advantage  of  the 
grasslands  to  establish  baronial  ranc  hes  in  the 
1870s  and  '80s,  and  Arizona  was  a  characteristic 
part  of  the  Old  West,  complete  with  the  gun  play 
of  the  frontier  and  the  Oniham-Tewkesburv  feud, 
called  the  Pleasant  Valley  War,  which  started  with 
the  traditional  fnc  tion  between  sheep  rancher  and 
cattleman  Irrigation  was  being  practiced  by  small 
groups  of  Mormon  immigrants  and  by  other  farm- 
ers, and  Phoenix  was  by  1912  the  center  of  the 
controlled  and  growing  ru  hness  of  the  SALT  Kivt  K 
VALLKY  Arizona  was,  however,  still  true  frontier 
when  it  became  a  state  after  a  storm  over  its  con- 
stitution, which  contained  provisions  for  initiative, 
referendum,  and  recall  President  Taft  refused  to 
sign  the  statehood  bill  until  the  provisions  were 
omitted  in  1912  Arizona  became  a  state,  then 
promptly  restored  the  "radical"  sections,  which,  as 
events  turned  out,  had  no  significant  effect  in  state 
history  After  the  First  World  War,  Arizona  lost 
its  frontier  rawness  The  thiee  institutions  of  higher 
education — the  Umv  of  Arizona,  Arizona  State 
College  at  Tempo  and  Arizona  State  College  at 
Hagstaff — grew  and  improved  Attention  to  con- 
servation and  to  water  use  grew  more  intense 
Though  much  of  the  state  is  given  to  national 
forests  and  Indian  reservations,  much  of  it  is  in- 
tensively used  Not  only  the  Salt  River  Valley  but 
also  the  Yuma  region  and  the  section  about 
Coo  i  IDC.E  D\M  produce  lettuce,  melons,  and  other 
true  k  as  well  as  cotton  and  other  staples  Arizona 
emerged  sue  cessful  from  a  long  contest  to  secure  a 
fixed  percentage  of  water  and  power  rights  from 
the  dams  in  the  Colorado  Copper  production 
reached  a  new  high  under  the  pressure  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  Control  of  some  of  tho  grazing 
rights  regularized  the  large  business  of  raising 
sheep,  cattle,  and  goats  And  the  growth  of  a  large 
tourist  industry  made  the  people  supremely  con- 
scious of  the  values  of  the  Indian  rums  and 
present  Indian  customs,  of  natural  curiosities,  such 
as  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  Painted  Desert,  the 
Petrified  Forest,  and  various  curious  rock  forma- 
tions, of  the  bizarre  flora  and  fauna  of  the  desert, 
of  tho  uses  of  Lake  Mead  (see  HOOVKR  DAM)  ,  of 
the  vestiges  of  the  Old  West,  and  of  tho  beauties 
of  desert  and  mountain  See  T  K  \>  ansh,  History 
of  Arizona  (8  vols ,  1915),  J  H  McClmtock, 
Arizona,  Prehistoric,  Aboriginal,  Pioneer,  Modern 
(3  vols,  1916),  Arizona  and  Its  Hentaae  (1936, 
Umv  of  Arizona,  Geneial  Bui  3) ,  Federal  Writers' 
Project,  Arizona  a  State  Guide  (1940),  Ross 
San  tee,  Apache  Land  (1947) 

Arizona,  University  of,  at  Tucson,  land-giant  and 
state  supported,  coeducational,  chartered  1885, 
opened  1891  It  includes  colleges  of  agriculture, 
business  and  public  administration,  education,  en- 
gineering, fine  arts,  law,  mines,  and  liberal  arts  and 
schools  of  home  economics,  music,  and  pharmacy 
The  state  museum,  state  and  U  S  bureaus  of  mines 
(Southwest  Experiment  Station),  a  laboratory  of 
tree-ring  research,  and  the  Southwestern  Forest 
and  Range  Experiment  Station  are  here  Because 
of  the  proximity  of  pueblos  and  cliff-dwelling  re- 
mains, Indian  archaeology  is  an  important  field 
of  research 

ark,  in  the  Bible  1  Famous  boat  of  NOAH  which  he 
built  at  God's  command  to  pieserve  his  family  and 
certain  creatures  from  the  Flood  Gen  6-9,  Luke 
1727,  Heb  11  7,  1  Petei  320  2  Usually  called 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the  sacred  wooden  chest  of  the 
Hebrews,  representative  of  God  or  identified  with 
Him  It  was  overlaid  with  gold  inside  and  out  and 
always  heavily  veiled,  for  the  high  priest  alone 
could  look  upon  its  uncoveied  surface  Especially 
guarded,  it  was  earned  about  by  staves  thrust 
through  rings  on  its  side,  foi  to  touch  it  was  a  prof- 
anation punibhod  by  death  Uzza,  when  one  of  its 
escorts,  inadvertently  transgressed  this  law  and  so 
lost  his  life  AH  its  presence  implied  victory,  it  accom- 
panied the  warriors  into  battle,  where  once  it  was 
captured  by  the  Philistines  Restored  after  many 
years,  it  found  a  resting  place  in  Solomon's  Temple. 


From  this  time  on  it  is  lost  from  view.  Ex.  26  10- 
21;  Num  1033-36;  Deut  101-5,  Joshua  3-6;  1 
Sam  4-7;  2  Sam.  6,  1524,29,  1  Kings  83,0;  1 
Chron  13;  16-16  6;  2  Chron  6;  Jer  3  16;  Heb  9  4. 

ArkadelphU(arkuderfeu),  city  (pop  6,078),  co  seat 
of  Clark  co  ,  SW  Ark  ,  on  the  Ouachita  river,  first 
settled  c  1807,  mo  1836  Ouachita  College  (Bap- 
tist; coeducational;  1886)  and  a  state  teachers  col- 
lege are  here 

Arkansas  (ar'kunsd),  state  (52,725  sq  mi  ,  1940 
pop  1,949,387.  1949  estimated  pop  1,964,000), 
central  and  SW  United  States,  admitted  in  1836 
as  the  25th  state  (a  slaveholding  state)  The 
capital  and  largest  city  w  LITTLE  ROCK,  other 
important  cities  are  FORT  SMITH,  PINE  BLUFF,  HOT 
SPRINGS,  and  TBXARKANA  Arkansas  is  separated 
on  the  east  from  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  by  the 
Mississippi  river,  it  is  bounded  on  tho  north  by 
Missouri,  on  the  west  by  Oklahoma  and  a  part  of 
Texas,  and  on  the  south  by  Louisiana  The  Ar- 
kansas river  flows  southeast  across  the  state  from 
the  mountains  of  the  north  and  west,  going  between 
the  Ozark  plateaus  (see  BOSTON  MOUNTAINS  and 
OZARK  MOUNTAINS)  and  the  OUACHITA  MOUNTAINS 
and  running  down  to  the  plains  of  the  south  and 
east  to  empty  into  the  Mississippi  The  other 
rivers  of  the  state  also  generally  trend  southeast  or 
south  to  the  Mississippi  tho  SAINT  FRANCIS  (which 
is  for  a  distance  the  Missouri  line),  the  WHITE 
RIVKR,  the  OUACHITA,  and  the  RED  RIVKR  (which 
is  for  a  very  short  distance  the  Texas  line)  The 
climate  of  the  whole  state  is  affected  by  the  long, 
hot  summers,  and  agricultural  products  are  South- 
ern, cotton  still  leads,  but  livestock,  rice,  corn, 
soybeans,  fruits  and  berries,  and  truck  and  dairy 
produce  also  give  the  state  wealth  Of  the  various 
minerals  most  important  are  petroleum,  coal,  baux- 
ite (Arkansas  has  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
nation's  supply),  and  natural  gas  Lumbering  is 
still  important  in  the  forests  of  tho  state,  which  is 
heavily  wooded  The  first  white  men  to  see  (1541 
42)  those  forests  were  the  members  of  tho  Spanish 
expedition  under  Hernanclo  DF  SOTO  More  than 
a  century  later  the  French  came  Marquette  und 
Jolhet  descended  (1673)  the  Mississippi  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas  (1673)  La  Halle,  going  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  m  1682,  met  the 
friendly  QU\PAW  INDIANM,  and  the  next  year  his 
lieutenant,  Henri  do  TONTI,  established  ARK  \NHAH 
POST  among  them  The  region  was  part  of  the 
French  territory  of  Louisiana,  which  was  trans- 
ferred (1762)  to  Spain  and  was  again  held  by 
France  before  passing  to  the  United  States  with 
the  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  In  1811  and  1812  earth- 
quakes at  New  Madrid,  Mo  ,  drove  residents  of 
that  area  to  flee  to  Arkansas,  which  was  pait  of  the 
Territory  of  Missouri  from  1812  to  1819,  when  it 
was  made  a  separate  territory  The  cotton  boom 
of  1818  brought  the  first  large  wave  of  settlers  and 
the  Southern  plantation  s\  stern,  moving  west,  fixed 
itself  in  tbe  alluvial  plains  of  S  and  E  Arkansas 
In  the  highlands  farmers  worked  hard  for  a  sub- 
sistence and  got  no  more  Tho  slaveholding  plant- 
ers held  most  political  power,  and  though  the 
poorer  farmers  were  generally  indifferent  to  ques- 
tions of  slavery  and  states'  rights  as  the  Civil  War 
began,  Arkansas  after  some  hesitation  seceded 
(Mav  6,  1861)  from  the  Union  Confederate  de- 
feats at  PFA  RIDOE  (Marc  h.  1862).  PRAIRIE  GROV  F 
(Dec  ,  1862),  and  Arkansas  Post  (Jan  .  186J)  led 
to  Union  occupation  of  N  Arkansas,  and  Grant'-. 
Vickshurg  campaign  broke  all  tho  trans-Missia- 
sippi  South  from  the  rest  of  the  Confederac  y  In 
Sept  ,  1863,  Federal  troops  entered  Little  Rock, 
where  a  Unionist  convention  set  up  (Jan  ,  1864)  a 
government  which  repudiated  secession  and  abol- 
ished slavery'  The  state  was  not,  however,  re- 
admitted to  the  Union  until  1868  Reconstruction 
in  Arkansas  reached  a  turbulent  climax  in  the 
struggle  (1874)  of  two  Republic  an  claimants  to  the 
governorship,  Elisha  Baxter  and  Joseph  Brooks 
When  their  followers  resorted  to  violenc  e,  President 
Grant  declared  for  Baxter,  who  called  a  constituent 
assembly  dominated  bv  Democrats  The  conven- 
tion adopted  the  constitution  still  in  force  in  1949 
The  corrupt  regime  of  carpetbaggers  and  scalawags 
was  detested  bv  most  Arkansas  whites,  but  it 
brought  advances  m  educ  ation  and  (at  exorbitant 
costs  caused  by  corruption)  the  building  of  rail- 
roads The  broken  plantation  system  was  replaced, 
because  of  high  cotton  prices  and  the  failure  to 
give  the  freed  Negroes  any  economic  status,  bv 
share  cropping  and  farm  tenancy  with  the  atten- 
dant evils  that  have  plagued  E  and  8  Arkansas 
The  people  of  the  Ozarks  remained  pretty  much  as 
they  had  been,  with  a  "backward  economy  and 
with  customs,  skills,  and  superstitions  that  have 
given  the  hill  folk  a  name  for  poverty  and  "quaint- 
ness  "  The  fortunes  of  the  state  were  pegged  to 
the  price  of  cotton,  and  the  depression  of  the  early 
1930s  stmck  hard  Dispossessed  tenants,  Negro 
and  white,  formed  (1939)  the  Southern  Tenant 
Farmers  Union,  which  after  trouble  with  the  au- 
thorities moved  its  headquarters  to  Memphis, 
Tenn  A  strike  called  in  1936  spread  to  other 
regions  before  its  strength  waned.  Other  impover- 
ished farmers  migrated  W  to  California  as  "Arkies" 
— like  the  "Okies"  from  neighboring  Oklahoma 
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After  the  First  World  War,  Negroes  moved  in  a 
steady  stream  to  the  industrial  North  And  the 
Second  World  War  brought  further  loss  of  popu- 
lation as  men  left  Arkansas  for  war  factories  else- 
where The  war,  however,  also  boomed  new  in- 
dustries in  the  state,  notably  the  processing  of 
bauxite  into  aluminum  The  decline  of  industrial 
output  after  the  war  has  been  offset  by  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  a  -state  development  commission  Lead- 
ing institutions  of  higher  education  are  the  Umv 
of  Arkansas,  at  Fayetteville,  Arkansas  State  Col- 
lege, near  Jonesboro,  Arkansas  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  at  Monticello,  Hendrix  College 
and  Arkansas  State  Teachers  College,  at  Conway, 
Ouachita  Baptist  College  and  Henderson  State 
Teachers  College,  at  Arkadelphia,  and  the  College 
of  the  Ozarks,  at  Clarksville  See  T  8  Staples, 
Reconstruction  in  Arkansas,  1862-1874  (1023), 
D  Y  Thomas,  Arkansas  in  War  and  Reconstruc- 
tion, 1801-1874  (1926),  Federal  Writers'  Project, 
Arkansas  a  Guide  to  the  State  (1941),  D  C  Alex- 
ander, The  Arkansas  Plantation,  19%0-194%  (1943), 
J.  G  Fletcher,  Arkansas  (1947) 

Arkansas  (ark&n'zrts,  ar'kuns6"),  river  rising  m  cen- 
tral Colorado  m  the  Rockies  and  flowing  generally 
southeast  almost  1,500  mi  across  Colorado,  Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas  into  the  Mississippi 
midway  between  Memphis,  Tenn  ,  and  Vicksburg, 
Miss  The  river  is  crossed  bv  a  bridge  at  ROYAL 
GORGE  in  Colorado,  receives  the  Cimamm  and 
Canadian  rivers  in  Oklahoma,  and  passes  through 
the  nties  of  Wichita  (Kansas),  Tulsa  (Okla  ),  and 
Little  Kotk  (Ark  )  It  is  the  chief  waterway  for  tho 
state  of  Arkansas,  where  it  drains  a  broad  valley 
The  John  Martin  Dam  in  SE  Colorado  (15.1  ft  high 
and  13,94fa  ft  long),  for  flood  control  and  irrigation, 
was  ( ompleted  in  1948  The  Blue  Mountain  Dam, 
the  Hulah  Dam,  the  Fall  River  Dam,  and  the 
Wister  Dam  are  government  projects  on  tributaries 
of  the  Arkansas  SeeW  K  Moorehead,  Archaeology 
of  the  Arkansas  River  Valley  (1931),  C  B  Davis, 
The  Arkansas  (1940) 

Arkansas,  University  of,  mainly  at  Fayettcville, 
land-grant  and  state  suppoited,  coeducational, 
chartered  1871,  opened  1872,  called  Arkansas  In- 
dustrial Umv  until  1899  There  are  (olleges  of 
agriculture,  arts  and  sciences,  business  administra- 
tion, education,  and  engineering  and  schools  of 
medicine  (at  Little  Rook)  and  law 

Arkansas  City.  1  ( ir'kuns6",  nrkan'zus)  Port  town 
(pop  1,446),  co  seat  of  Desha  co  ,  SE  \rk  ,  on  the 
Mississippi  mer,  founded  c  1873  2  (arkan'zus) 
Cit\  (pop  12,752),  S  Kansas,  SSE  of  Wuhita  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Walnut, 
laid  out  1870,  in<  1872  Its  grout  activity  in  refin- 
ing and  shipping  oil  (after  the  discovery  of  rich  oil 
fields  here  in  1914)  overshadows  the  city's  impor- 
tance as  a  trade  and  manufacturing  center  for  an 
agricultural  region 

Arkansas  Indians    seo  Qu \p\\\  INDIANS 

Arkansas  Post,  community  (estimated  pop  64),  SE 
\ik  ,  on  the  Arkansas  nvei  and  c  120  mi  SE  of 
Little  Rock  The  oldest  white  settlement  in  the 
state,  it  was  founded  by  tho  French  in  1686  as  a 
trading  post  It  was  an  important  port  for  a  while, 
and  during  the  Civil  War  it  was  a  Confederate 
stronghold  until  a  successful  attack  was  made  by 

I  nion  troops  under  General  McClernand  in  1863 
\rkansas  Post  State  Park  id  adjacent 

Arkansas  State  College,  near  Jones>boro,  coeduca- 
tional, ehaitered  1909,  opened  1910  as  an  agncul- 
tural  school,  a  junior  college  1918-30,  called  an 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college  1925-33 

Arkhangelsk,  USFSR    see  A IUH  \NGF.I. 

Arkhangelsky,  Aleksandr  Andreyevich  (uljiksandr' 
undra'yfvloh  urhunggyel'skl),  1846-  1«24,  Russian 
composer  and  choral  duector,  the  fiist  to  substitute 
women's  voices  for  boys'  voices  in  Russian  church 
choirs  He  composed  Masses  and  sacred  choiuses 

Arkite,  Canaanite  tube  centered  about  Arka  a  town 
neai  the  E  Mediterranean  Sea  NE  of  Tripoli  Gen 
10  17,  1  Chion  1  15  Arka,  called  Area  Caesarea 
and  Caesarea  Libani  by  tho  Romans,  was  the  bu  th- 
place  of  Alexander  Severus,  it  was  vainly  besieged 
by  the  Crusaders  in  1099 

Arkwnght,  Sir  Richard,  1732  92,  English  inventor 
HIM  construction  of  a  machine  for  spinning,  tho 
"water  frame,"  patented  m  1769,  was  an  earl>  step 
in  the  iNDtJSTRiAL  REVOLUTION  His  mac  nines  and 
his  gift  for  organization  enabled  him  and  his 
partner,  Jedediah  Strutt,  to  establish  huge  cotton 
mills  and  thus  helped  to  start  the  factory  s>  stem 
He  became  very  wealthy  and  was  knighted  m  1786 
See  Ephraim  Lipson,  History  of  the  Woolen  and 
Worsted  Industries  (1921),  George  Unwm,  Samuel 
Oldknow  and  the  Arkwrights  (1924) 

Arlberg  (drl'berk),  pass,  6,910  ft  high,  W  Austria, 
beside  Arlberg  peak,  on  the  boundary  between 
Tyrol  and  Vorarlborg  The  Arlberg  Tunnel  here 
is  6^<j  mi  long 

Aries  (arl),  city  (pop  20,138),  Bourhes-du-Rhone 
dept ,  SE  France,  in  PROVENCE,  on  the  Rhone 
delta  It  has  silk  manufactures  and  trade  in  wine, 
olive  oil,  and  fruits  It  was  a  flourishing  Roman 
town  (Arelas)  and  the  metropolis  of  Gaul  in  the 
late  empire  Constantino  I  convoked  (314)  a  synod 
at  Aries  which  condemned  DONATISM,  Constantme 

II  was  born  here  Aries  was  an  archiepisoopal  see 
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from  the  4th  cent,  until  1790  and  the  scene  of 
many  councils  It  became  (879)  the  seat  of  the 
kings  of  Cisjurane  Burgundy  or  Provence  and  (933) 
of  the  kingdom  of  Aries  (see  separate  article)  The 
burghers  soon  obtained  extensive  rights  and  were 
governed  by  an  elected  podestat,  who  appointed  the 
consuls  and  other  magistrates  Aries  retained  a 
special  status  until  the  French  Revolution  Much 
of  the  city  was  destroyed  m  the  Second  World  War 
and  the  population  declined  c  10,000,  but  most 
historical  monuments  were  little  harmed  They  m- 
c  lude  a  Roman  arena  (2d  cent  AD),  seating  26,000 
and  now  used  for  bullfights,  a  Roman  theater 
(1st  or  2d  cent  AD),  the  Alwcarnps  [i  e  ,  Elysian 
Fields],  remains  of  a  Roman  necropolis,  the  Church 
of  St  Trophime  (llth-15th  cent,  formerly  a 
cathedral),  the  town  hall  (17th  cent),  and  the 
Museon  Arlaten,  a  museum  of  Provencal  culture 
and  folklore,  installed  in  a  16th-century  mansion 
by  Frederic  Mistral,  who  was  born  near  Aries 
The  verj  soul  of  Provence,  Aries  has  attracted 
many  painters,  notably  Van  Gogh  and  Gauguin 
A  few  miles  from  Aries,  at  Fontvielle,  is  the  mill 
where  Alphonse  Daudet  wrote  his  Lettres  de  man 
moutin 

Aries,  kingdom  of.  This  kingdom  was  formed  m  933, 
when  Rudolf  II,  king  of  Tranbjurane  BURCIUNDY, 
united  the  kingdom  of  PROVENCE  or  Cisjurane 
Burgundy  to  his  lands  and  established  his  capital 
at  Aries  Emperor  CONU\D  II  annexed  it  to  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  in  1033,  but  few  of  hia  suc- 
cessors troubled  to  have  themselves  crowned  kings 
of  Arlefc  The  imperial  vicars,  who  nominally  gov- 
erned the  realm,  exercised  little  control,  especially 
in  the  south,  and  its  component  parts  (Provence, 
VIVARAIB,  LYONNAIB,  DAUPHIN^,,  SAVOY,  W 
SWITZERLAND,  and  FRANCHF-COMTE)  gradually 
broke  away  When,  in  1378,  Emperor  Charles  IV 
ceded  the  vicanate  of  the  realm  to  the  dauphin 
(later  Charles  VI  of  France),  the  kingdom  of  Aries 
for  all  practical  purposes  ceased  to  exist 

Arlington,  Henry  Bennet,  1st  earl  of,  1618  85, 
English  courtier  He  fought  for  the  roj  ahsts  m  the 
civil  war,  traveled  on  the  Continent,  and  went 
to  Spain  as  envo\  for  Charles  II  After  the  Restora- 
tion Charles  made  him  a  secretary  of  state  (1662), 
and  he  bee  amo  a  member  of  the  unsc  rupulous 
C\B\L  ministry  He  knew  of  the  king's  secret 
agreement  with  Lows  XIV  in  the  Treaty  of  Dover 
(1670)  and  seems  to  have  furthered  Charles's 
policies  m  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  (1672) 
and  in  the  third  Dutch  War  He  was  made  earl  of 
Arlington  m  1672  Impeached  (1674)  for  corrup- 
tion, betrayal  of  trust,  and  pro-Catholic  ac  tivities, 
he  was  acquitted,  resigned,  and  was  made  lord 
chamberlain  (1674)  See  biography  by  Violet 
Barbour  (1915) 

Arlington.  1  City  (pop  1,337),  SW  Ga  ,  WSW  of 
Albany,  in  the  coastal  plain,  me  as  a  village  1881, 
as  a  city  1923  2  Town  (pop  40,013),  E  Mass  , 
northwestern  suburb  of  Boston,  settled  c  1630 
Some  17th-century  buildings  remain  3  Village 
(pop  1,122),  S  Minn  ,  N  of  Mankato,  m  a  farm 
area  4  City  (pop  1,157),  E  S  Dak  ,  S  of  Water- 
town,  in  a  farm  and  dairy  region,  founded  1880, 
originally  called  Nordland  bv  Scandinavian  set- 
tleis  5  City  (1940 pop  4.240,  1947  estimated  pop 
1 1,000),  N  Texas,  E  of.  and  near,  Fort  Worth,  me 
1896  Founded  near  by  in  1873,  it  was  moyed  to 
the  railroad  in  1876  It  is  a  market  and  industrial 
center  in  a  farming  district  and  is  the  seat  of  North 
Texas  Agricultural  College  (a  branch  of  the  Agn- 
c  ultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas)  6  Town 
(pop  1,418),  SW  Vt  ,  SSW  of  Manchester  and  on 
Batten  Kill,  in  an  area  of  country  estates  and  sum- 
mer homes,  settled  1762  An  Arlington  view  (from 
tho  home  of  Gov  Thomas  Chittenden)  is  repre- 
sented on  the  Vermont  state  seal  Mary  Brownson, 
first  wife  of  Ethan  Allen,  is  buriod  in  the  St  James 
churchyard  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  whose  foro» 
hoars  were  early  settlers  of  Arlington,  lives  here 
7  Unincorporated  town,  N  Va  ,  across  the  Potomac 
from  Washington,  D  C  Here  are  \  anous  govern- 
ment offices,  AKI  iNetTON  NATIONAL  CEMETERY, 
and  LEE  MANSION  NATIONAL  MI-MOKIVL  8  Town 
(pop  1,460),  NW  Wash  ,  N  of  Everett,  m  a  dairy, 
poultry,  and  truck  aroa 

Arlington  Heights.  1  Residential  village  (pop  5,668), 
NE  111  ,  just  NW  of  Chicago,  settled  in  the  1830s, 
me  1887  Arlington  Park  race  track  is  here  2  Vil- 
lage (pop  1,222),  SW  Ohio,  near  Cincinnati 

Arlington  Memorial  Bridge,  granite  and  concrete 
bridge  across  the  Potomac,  connecting  the  Lincoln 
Monument  in  Washington,  D  C  ,  with  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  N  Va  ,  built  1926-32 

Arlington  National  Cemetery,  408  acres,  N  Va  , 
aeioss  the  Potomac  from  Washington,  D  C  ,  est 
1864,  extended  in  1889  and  1897  In  it  are  the 
gra\es  of  c  60,000  American  war  dead,  and  there 
are  many  commemorative  monuments,  the  tomb  of 
the  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER  and  the  marble  amphi- 
theater are  notable  The  cemetery  is  part  of  "Ar- 
lington," the  former  estate  of  the  Custis  and  Lee 
families,  and  includes  Arlington  House,  now  pre- 
served as  the  LEE  MANSION  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL 

Arliss,  George,  1868-1946,  English  stage  and  mov- 
ing-picture actor  In  1887-1901  he  acted  Ibson, 
Pinero,  and  Shakspero  rolea  in  London  and  the 
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British  colonies  In  1911  he  had  his  first  great 
success  in  the  title  role  of  L  N  Parker's  Disraeli, 
and  he  later  added  to  his  reputation  m  such  play  R 
as  Archer's  Green  Goddess  and  Galsworthy's  Old 
English  He  repeated  many  of  his  stage  successes 
in  moving  pictures  See  his  autobiographies,  Up 
the  Years  from  Bloomsbury  (1927)  and  My  Ten  Years 
in  the  Studios  (1940) 

arm,  the  upper  extiemity  m  man  It  includes 
shoulder,  upper  arm,  forearm,  and  HAND  There  is 
one  bone,  the  humerus,  in  the  upper  arm  The 
forearm  has  two  parallel  bones,  the  outer  radiu* 
and  the  inner  ulna  The  joints  at  the  elbow  and 
wrist  give  the  motion  of  a  hinge  A  third  joint 
below  the  elbow,  between  radius  and  ulna,  allows 
a  sort  of  rotation  Muscles  stimulated  through 
nerves  cause  the  motion  The  biceps  and  triceps 
have  opposite  actions  on  the  elbow  joint  In  the 
adult  the  arm  is  five  sixths  as  long  as  the  LEO 

Anna  (ar'mu),  coal-mining  city  (pop  1,615),  SE 
Kansas,  N  of  Pittsburg  near  the  Mo  line,  me  1909 

Armada,  Spanish  (arma'du),  1588,  fleet  launched 
by  Philip  II  of  Spam  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
called  also  the  Invincible  Armada  Commanded, 
after  the  death  of  the  marques  de  Santa  Cruz,  by 
the  duque  de  MEDINA  SIDONIA,  it  consisted  of 
about  1 30  ships,  including  transports  and  merchant- 
men, and  carried  c  30,000  men  It  was  to  go  to 
Flanders  and  from  there  convoy  the  army  of  tho 
duke  of  Parma  to  invade  England  and  seize  the 
throne  for  Philip  Setting  out  from  Lisbon  in  Maj , 
it  was  delayed  at  Corufia,  in  July  at  Plymouth  it 
found  the  English  fleet,  which  was  commanded  by 
Charles  Howard,  later  earl  of  NOTTINGHAM,  the 
English  captains  included  Sir  Francis  DRAKF,  Sir 
John  HAWKINB,  and  Sir  Martin  FROBISHFR  The 
English,  bv  getting  to  windward  of  the  Spanish 
and  firing  at  long  range,  forced  them  up  the 
English  Channel  and  somewhat  damaged  them  in 
three  engagements,  at  Calais  they  sent  fire  ships 
among  the  Spanish,  who  in  a  panic  cut  their  cables 
and  set  sail  In  the  battle  on  the  next  day  the  Eng- 
lish had  the  advantage,  but,  the  wind  suddenly 
changing,  mo&t  of  the  Spanish  ships  escaped  north- 
ward In  attempting  to  sail  home  by  Scotland  and 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  they  were  dispersed  by 
storms,  their  provisions  gaye  out,  many  of  the 
men  were  killed  or  captured  by  the  Irish  Onlj 
about  half  the  fleet  reached  home 

armadillo  (armudll'6),  mammal  of  the  order  Eden- 
tata, found  from  Patagonia  northward  to  parts  of 
the  S  and  SW  United  States  The  head  and  body 
are  almost  completely  covered  by  an  armor  of  bone 
and  horny  material  and  there  are  few  hairs  The 
tail  is  usually  covered  by  bony  rings  Armadillos 
can  burrow  into  the  ground  with  great  speed  Some 
can  roll  into  a  ball  for  protection  Thej  arc  omniv- 
orous feeders,  although  insects  form  the  bulk  of 
their  diet  The  nine-banded  armadillo  is  the  only 
species  which  ranges  into  the  United  States  It 
produces  either  four  or  eight  young  In  South 
America  the  largest  is  the  great  armadillo  (about  3 
ft  long)  and  the  smallest  is  the  pichiciago  (about 
5  in  long)  The  flesh  of  the  armadillo  is  palatable 

Armageddon  (-gfd'n),  great  battlefield  where,  in  the 
last  times,  the  powei  s  of  o\ril  will  fight  the  powers  of 
good  Re\  16  16  If  the  usual  etymology  is  cor- 
rect, tho  name  alludes  to  the  frequency  of  battles  at 
MEGIDPO 

Armagh  (arma'),  inland  county  (449  sq  mi  ,  1937 
pop  108,815,  1948  estimated  pop  113,125), 
Ulster  pro\  ,  Northern  Ireland  The  county  town 
is  Armagh,  a  notable  ecclesiastical  center  for  cen- 
tunos  The  count>  rises  from  tho  boggy,  fertile 
lowlands  in  the  north  to  the  barren  lulls  in  the 
south  Mainly  a  fanning  region,  it  also  produces 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry  and  is  noted  for  its 
fine  linen  It  was  organized  as  a  shire  m  1586 

Armagh,  uiban  district  (pop  7,064),  county  town 
of  Co  Armagh,  Northern  Ireland,  SW  of  Belfast 
Fi  om  the  5th  cent  it  has  been  the  religious  center  of 
Ireland,  St  Patrick  having  been  bishop  of  Armagh 
It  is  the  seat  of  both  Roman  ("athohc  and  Protes- 
tant archbishoprics  Besides  the  two  cathedrals, 
there  are  an  observatory,  tho  Royal  School  (1627), 
and  St  Patrick  Diocesan  College  The  town  was 
subjected  to  several  Danish  raids,  it  was  destroyed 
bv  Shane  O'Neill  in  1566  and  woa  burned  in  1642 
Near  by  is  Navan  tort,  a  large  elliptical  mound,  on 
the  site  of  Emanin,  the  legendary  capital  of  Ulster 
The  town  has  linen  mills 

Armagnac  (urmanyak'),  region  and  former  county, 
SW  France,  in  GA^ON^  It  is  famous  for  its 
brandy  Armagnac  is  roughly  coextensive  with 
Gers  dept  ,  Auch  is  tho  chief  town  The  counts 
originated  in  the  10th  cent  as  vassals  of  the  dukes 
of  Gascony  ,  their  power  reached  its  height  with 
Count  BKRNUID  VII,  whose  party  dominated 
France  in  the  early  15th  cent  Margaret,  sister  of 
Francis  I  of  France,  married  the  last  count,  who 
died  without  ifcsue,  Annagnac  passed  to  her  second 
husband,  Henri  d'Alhret,  king  of  Navarre,  whose 
grandson  became  king  of  France  as  Henry  IV 
Henry  added  Armagnac  to  the  rojal  domain  in 
1607' 

Armagns.cs  and  Burgundians,  opposing  factions 
yvhich  dominated  French  politics  in  the  early  15th 
cent  The  rivalry  of  Louis  d'OHi  £ANS,  brother  of 
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King  Charles  VI,  and  JOHN  THE  FEARLESS,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  led  to  Louis's  murder  in  1407  In  the 
troubles  that  followed,  tho  partisans  of  Charles 
d'O«L&AN8,  son  of  Louis  ,were  led  by  BERNARD  VII, 
count  of  Armagnao,  after  whom  they  were  named 
The  partisans  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  nicknamed 
Burgundians,  had  the  support  of  part  of  the  nobil- 
itv  and  of  the  lower  classes,  notably  the  CABOCHI- 
ENs  They  were  particularly  strong  m  Paris  Open 
civil  war  broke  out  in  1411  John  the  Fearless  was 
at  first  successful  in  maintaining  his  power,  but  in 
1413  the  excesses  of  the  Cabochiens  turned  the 
Parisians  against  him  and  the  Armagnacs  came  into 
power  During  these  events  both  factions  had 
made  overtures  to  the  English,  but  after  the  inva- 
sion (1415)  of  France  bv  Henry  V  of  England,  the 
Armagnacs  became  the  national  partv,  and  the 
Burgundians  allied  themselves  with  the  British 
The  dauphin  (later  King  Charles  VII)  took  over 
the  leadership  of  the  Armagnacs  when  Charles 
d'Orleans  was  captured  at  Agmcourt  The  conflict 
became  part  of  the  Hundred  Years  War  In  1418 
the  Parisians,  tired  of  Armagnac  rule,  opened  their 
citv  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  ensuing  mas- 
sacre Bernard  VII  and  several  thousand  followers 
were  killed.  During  one  of  the  negotiations  which 
he  now  began  with  the  dauphin,  John  wan  assassi- 
nated (1419)  His  successor.  PHIUP  THE  GOOD  of 
Burgundv,  continued  his  alliance  with  England 
until  tho  Treatv  of  Arm  AS  (1435)  Although  the 
terras  Armagnacs  and  Burgundians  ceased  to  be 
used  in  their  original  meanings,  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  French  crown  and  Burgundv  continued 
until  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  in  1477  The 
name  Armagnacs  was  applied  in  1444  to  a  large 
army  of  ECORCHEURS  whom  Charlea  VII  dispatched, 
under  the  command  of  the  dauphin  (later  Louis  XI) 
in  an  ultimately  unsuccessful  campaign  against  tho 
Swiss  confederates 

armature,  in  art  see  SCULPTURE 

armature.  1  In  electricity,  an  important  part  of  the 
electric  GENERATOR  and  electric  MOTOR  Essen- 
tially it  is  a  cod  of  wire  which  rotates  in  the  mag- 
netic field  between  opposite  magnetic  poles  In  its 
simplest  form,  the  coil  is  wound  around  a  central 
core  of  soft  iron  and  the  whole  rotated  The  coil, 
when  kept  in  motion  bv  mechanical  means  as  in  the 
dynamo  (a  generator),  m  its  movement  cuts  the 
magnetic  lines  of  force  between  the  opposite  poles 
of  a  magnet  and  causes  a  current  of  electricity  to  be 
generated  in  the  coil  A  commutator  is  applied  to 
change  the  current  so  generated  from  alternating  to 
direct  (see  ELECTRICITY)  In  simple  electric  motors, 
a  current  passed  through  the  armature  causes  it  to 
rotate  between  the  poles  of  a  etationarj  electro- 
magnet A  shaft  attached  rigidly  to  the  armature 
and  rotating  with  it  makes  possible  the  conversion 
of  electrical  to  mechanical  energy  Armatures  dif- 
fer in  the  wav  m  which  the  coil  is  wound  about  the 
core,  in  the  shape  of  the  core,  and  in  the  number  of 
turns  in  the  coil  Although  in  general  the  armature 
is  the  rotating  part,  m  some  cases  it  is  held  station- 
ary and  the  field  rotated  about  it  9  In  MAGNETISM, 
the  armature  is  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  commonly 
placed  across  or  between  the  poles  of  a  horseshoe 
magnet,  or  the  opposite  poles  of  two  separate  mag- 
nets, to  prevent  a  decrease  in  the  magnetic  property 
during  the  time  the  magnets  are  not  in  use  This 
type  of  armature  is  called  the  keeper 

Armavir  (armuver',  Rus  urrnuvgr'),  city  (pop 
83,677),  Krasnodar  Territory,  BE  European 
RSFSR,  on  the  Kuban  river  It  is  the  renter  of  a 
rich  agricultural  region  (gram  and  livestock)  and 
a  railroad  junction  Armavir  was  founded  in  1848 

Armenia  (arme'ncu),  region  and  former  kingdom  of 
Asia  Minor  Its  boundaries  varied  widely  in  the 
course  of  history,  but  as  a  region  it  is  generally 
understood  to  include  present  E  TURKEY  and  the 
ARMENIAN  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC  It  thus 
forms  a  continuation  of  the  Anatolian  Plateau 
Mt  Ararat,  the  highest  point,  is  in  Turkey,  as 
are  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  Aras 
rivers  and  Lake  VAN  Trebizond,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
Eraerum,  and  Kars  are  the  <  hiof  cities  of  Turkish 
Armenia,  which,  unlike  Soviet  Armenia,  has  no 
official  standing  The  history  of  tho  Armenians  is 
extremely  ancient  According  to  tradition,  the 
kingdom  was  founded  in  the  region  of  Lake  Van 
by  Haig  or  Haik,  a  descendant  of  Noah,  and  was 
ruled  for  centuries  by  Haig's  successors  It  was 
frequently  invaded,  but  never  fully  subdued,  by 
the  Assyrians,  m  whose  inscriptions  it  is  mentioned 
as  Urartu  (ARARAT)  A  battleground  of  Ass>  nans, 
Medes.  and  Persians,  it  was  by  the  6th  <  ent  B  C 
a  Persian  satrapy  Conquered  (4th  cent  B  C ) 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  it  became  after  his  death 
part  of  tho  kingdom  of  SELEUCUS  I  and  his  de- 
scendants After  the  Roman  victory  over  ANTI- 
OCHUS  III  at  Magnesia,  the  Armenians  declared 
(189  B  C  )  their  independence  under  a  native 
dynasty  The  imperialistic  ambition  of  King 
TIORANFS  led  to  war  with  Rome,  defeated  Armenia 
became  tributary  to  the  republic,  and  after  the 
campaign^  of  LUCULLUB  and  POMPEY  it  was  made  a 
Roman  protectorate  The  Romans  distinguished 
between  Creator  Armenia  and  Lesser  Armenia, 
respectively  E  and  W  of  the  Euphrates  TIRIDATEB, 
a  Parthian  prince,  was  confirmed  as  king  of  Armenia 
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by  Nero  in  A  D  66  Christianity  was  introduced 
early,  Armenia  is  the  oldest  Christian  state  In  the 
3d  cent.  A  D.  ARDABHIH  I,  founder  of  the  SABSANI- 
DAE,  came  to  power  m  Persia  and  overran  Ar- 
menia. Persecution  of  Christianity  made  innumer- 
able martyrs  and  kindled  nationalism  among  the 
Armenians,  particularly  after  the  partition  (384) 
of  the  kingdom  between  Persia  and  Rome  At- 
tempts at  independence  were  short-lived,  as 
Armenia  was  the  constant  prey  of  Persians, 
Byiantmes,  White  Huns,  Khaiars,  and  Arabs 
From  885  to  1046  the  kingdom  enjoyed  autonomy 
under  native  rulers,  the  Bagratids,  it  then  was 
reconquered  by  the  By zan tinea,  who  promptly  lost 
it  to  the  Seljuk  Turks  Pushed  westward,  a  number 
of  Armenians,  led  by  Prince  Reuben,  established 
the  kingdom  of  Little  Armenia  in  CILICTA,  which 
entertained  close  relations  with  its  neighbor,  the 
Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  In  1375  the  Mame- 
lukes conquered  and  destroyed  the  kingdom  of 
Little  Armenia  Shortly  afterward  (1386-94) 
Tamerlane  seized  Greater  Armenia  and  massacred 
a  large  part  of  the  population  The  Ottoman  Turks 
followed  and  by  the  16th  cent  held  all  Armenia 
Under  Ottoman  rule  the  Armenians,  though  often 
persecuted  and  always  discriminated  against  be- 
cause of  their  religion,  nevertheless  acquired  a 
vital  economic  role  Constantinople  and  all  other 
largo  cities  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  colonies  of 
Armenian  merchants  and  financiers  Eastern 
Armenia  was  chronically  disputed  between  Turkey 
and  Persia  It  was  from  Persia  that  Russia,  in  1828, 
acquired  the  present  Armenian  SSR  There  re- 
mams  a  considerable  Armenian  minority  m  NW 
Iran  The  Congress  of  Berlin  (1878,  see  BERLIN, 
CONGRESS  OF)  also  assigned  the  Kars,  Ardahan, 
and  Batum  districts  to  Russia,  which  restored  Kars 
and  Ardahan  to  Turkey  in  1921  The  Armenian 
people  underwent  one  of  the  worst  trials  in  its 
history  between  1894  and  1915  A  systematic  plan 
for  its  extermination  was  put  into  action  under 
Abdu-1-IIamid  II  and  was  sporadically  resumed, 
notably  m  1915,  when  the  Armenians  were  accused 
of  aiding  the  Russian  invaders  The  Armenians 
rose  in  revolt  at  Van,  whic  h  they  held  until  relieved 
by  Russian  troops  The  Treaty  of  BreBt-Litovsk 
(1918)  made  Russian  Armenia  an  independent 
republu  under  German  auspices  It  was  superseded 
b\  the  Treatv  of  SEVRES  (1920),  which  created  an 
independent  Greater  Armenia,  comprising  both  the 
Turkish  and  the  Russian  parts  In  the  same  year, 
however,  the  Communists  gained  control  of  Rus- 
sian Armenia  and  proclaimed  it  a  Soviet  republic, 
and  in  1921  the  Russo-Turkish  Treatv  established 
the  present  boundaries,  thus  ending  Armenian 
independence  Before  1914  there  were  c  2.500,000 
Armenians  in  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Iran  Of  these 
a  large  percentage  were  massacred  or  fled  abroad 
See  also  AUMFNTAN  CHURCH  and  ARMENIAN 
LiTERATtme  See  Jacques  de  Morgan,  Histoire  du 
peupte  arm&nien  (1919),  Kevork  Asian,  Armenia 
and  the  Armenians  (1920) 

Armenia  (arma'tiya),  city  (pop  29,673),  W  central 
Colombia  A  coffee  center,  Armenia  is  also  a  rail 
and  highway  transshipping  point  for  products 
passing  between  BUENAVENTURA  and  Bogota,  the 
capital,  by  way  of  Qumdio  Pass  and  IBAGU£ 

Armenian  Church,  independent  Christian  church, 
also  called  the  Gregorian  Church  Its  head,  a 
primate  of  honor  only,  is  cathohcus  or  patriarch  of 
Echmiadzin,  some  other  bishops  also  are  called 
patriarchs — those  of  Sis  (Cdicia),  Jerusalem,  and 
Constantinople  In  general,  Armenian  practices  are 
like  those  of  other  c  hurches  of  Byzantine  t>  pe,  but 
in  a  few  respects  they  resemble  Western  ways,  e  g  , 
in  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  liturgy  The 
liturgical  language  is  Classical  Armenian  Ar- 
menia bee  ame  Christian  at  the  end  of  the  3d  cent 
through  the  missionary  work  of  St  GREGORY  THE 

%  ILLUMINATOR  In  the  next  century  the  young 
church  made  itself  autonomous,  apparently  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  of  the  metropolitan  bishop  of 
Caesarea,  St  Basil  the  Great,  to  impose  certain 
reforms  After  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  the  Ar- 
menians rejected  the  orthodox  position,  this 
adoption,  at  least  tacit,  of  MONOPHYBITIBM  com- 
pleted tho  isolation  of  the  Armenian  Church  from 
the  rest  of  Christendom  In  1198  the  Armenians 
of  Cihcia  reunited  with  the  Holy  See  The  head 
of  this  Armenian  rite  under  the  pope  is  patriarch  of 
Cihcia  Tho  rite  shares  most  practices  of  the  na- 
tional church  The  Mechitarists,  monks  of  Venice 
and  elsewhere  who  cultivate  Armenian  letters  and 
print  Armenian  books,  are  of  this  rite  They  are  in 
friendly  relation  with  members  of  the  Armenian 
Church  See  Donald  Attwater,  The  Chrttttan 
Churches  of  the  East  (1947-48). 

Armenian  language,  subfamily  of  Indo-European 
languages  See  LANGUAGE  (table). 

Armenian  literature.  The  first  work  is  a  translation 
of  the  Bible,  and  its  language  became  the  standard 
of  Classical  Armenian  The  Armenian  Church 
fostered  literature  from  its  inception,  and  the  prin- 
cipal works  are  religious  or  hagiographical,  most  of 
thorn  translations  This  is  the  so-called  golden  age 
of  Armenian  literature  (5th  cent  >  At  first  there 
was  influence  from  Mesopotamia,  hence  the  trans- 
lations from  the  old  Syriac  of  Aphraatea  and  St 


Ephraem  Syrus.  But  Armenia  turned  west  for  in- 
spiration, and  there  were  translations  of  many  of 
the  fathers,  e.g.  Athanashit,  Basil  the  Great, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Gregory  Nazianien,  and  John 
Chrysostom.  Among  secular  works  are  renderings  of 
Aristotle  and  of  the  romance  of  Alexander  The 
original  writings  of  this  period  are  confined  to 
saints'  lives  and  historic*  The  history  of  Moses  of 
Khorni  contains  practically  all  that  IB  known  of  pre- 
Christian  Armenia.  In  the  12th  cent  many  Ar- 
menians went  to  Cihcia  to  escape  the  Seljuk  Turks, 
and  a  new  literary  period  began  Its  principal 
figure  is  Cathohcos  Names  IV,  prelate  and  poet, 
whose  literary  style  is  unexcelled  m  Armenian  The 
literary  language  was  still  the  Classical  Armenian, 
but  contemporary  forms  began  to  be  used  for  writ- 
ing in  many  fields — trade,  agriculture,  medicine, 
law,  and  political  administration  From  the  Middle 
Ages,  Constantinople  was  the  chief  city  of  Armen- 
ians There,  in  the  18th  cent ,  Mechitar  (1676- 
1749),  a  monk  of  the  Catholic  Armenians  (those  m 
communion  with  the  Holy  See),  founded  a  com- 
munity to  cultivate  Armenian  letters  These  monks 
(Mechitarists)  center  at  Venice  and  do  the  mam 
publishing  in  Armenian  The  19th  cent  saw  a  con- 
siderable revival  of  Armenian  letters,  and  this  in- 
terest takes  the  form  of  a  flourishing  journalism 

Armenian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  constituent  re- 
public (11,600  sq  mi  ,  pop  c  1,300,000).  USSR 
The  capital  is  Erivan  The  Armenian  SSR  lies 
between  Turkey  on  the  west  and  the  Azerbaijan 
SSR  on  the  east,  between  Iran  on  the  south  and 
Georgia  on  the  north  It  thus  occupies  a  part  of 
ancient  ARMENIA  Situated  in  the  Lesser  Caucasus, 
Soviet  Armenia  is  a  region  of  high,  bare  mountains, 
many  over  10,000  ft,  Mt  Aragats  (13,432  ft) 
being  the  highest  Above  6,000  ft  there  are  ex- 
cellent pastures  The  ARAB  is  the  chief  river,  arti- 
ficial irrigation  has  made  agriculture  possible  in  the 
relatively  low  valley  (c  3,000  ft )  despite  a  minimal 
rainfall  Lake  SEVAN,  the  largest  lake,  furnishes 
considerable  hydroelectric  power  The  chief  citios 
are  Erivan,  Echmiadam  (seat  of  the  head  of  the 
Armenian  Church),  and  Lemnakan  The  main 
products  of  Armenia  are  wine,  cotton,  wool,  vol- 
canic building  stones,  and  copper  The  region  was 
taken  by  Russia  from  Persia  in  1828  and  was  made 
a  constituent  republic  m  1936  After  the  Turkish 
massacres  of  the  Armenians,  efforts  have  been 
made,  with  some  success,  to  absorb  Armenian 
refugees  from  ail  over  the  world  in  Soviet  Armenia 

Armentieres  (iirmuntcra',  tr  armaty£r'),  town  (pop 
18,691),  Nord  dept  ,  N  Franco,  in  Flanders,  on  the 
Lys  It  is  a  rail  center  and  has  a  large  textile  indus- 
try The  scene  of  heavy  fighting  in  the  First  World 
War,  Armentieres  is  known"  through  the  song 
Mademoiselle  from  Armentiirrs 

Armfield,  Maxwell  Ashby,  1882-,  English  etcher  and 
illustrator  His  style  is  characterized  by  realism 
and  precision  His  Manual  of  Tempera  Pa\^ng 
was  published  m  1930 

Armimanism*  see  ARMINITJS,  JACOBUS 

Armmius  (hrml'neus),  d  AD  21?,  leader  of  the 
Germans,  called  Hermann  m  modern  German  He 
was  a  chief  of  the  Cherusci  in  the  area  of  modern 
Hanover,  when  tho  Romans  were  pushing  K  from 
the  Rhine  toward  the  Elbe  Armimus,  who  had 
been  a  Roman  citizen  and  soldier,  secretly  gathered 
a  great  force  of  allies  and  set  upon  P  Qumtihus 
VARUS  bv  surprise  in  the  Teutoburger  Wald  in 
A  D  9  In  the  ensuing  battle  VaniB1  army  was 
utterly  destroyed  So  great  was  the  shock  in  Rome 
that  the  story  goes  that  Emperor  Augustus  after- 
ward would  start  up  from  sleep  cr>mg,  "Varus, 
Varus,  bring  me  back  my  legions!"  The  Romans 
never  again  made  any  real  effort  to  absorb  the 
territory  E  of  the  Rhine,  though  GERMANICUS 
CAESAR,  called  to  aid  the  father  of  Armimua'  wife, 
Thuenelda,  againat  Armimus,  badly  defeated  and 
wounded  the  German  leader  m  A  D  16  Armimus 
was  later  killed  by  treachery  In  the  romantic 
period  German  nationalists  made  much  of  Ar- 
minuiB,  who  became  a  major  national  hero  V  G. 
Klopstock  wrote  a  trilogy  of  plays  about  Armmius, 
and  J  E  von  Bandel  erectea  a  large  monument  to 
him  near  Detmold  Tacitus  glorified  Armimus  as 
the  noble  barbarian,  and  Tacitus  IB  the  source  of 
modern  knowledge  of  him 

Arminius,  Jacobus  (juko'hus),  1560-1609,  Dutch 
Reformed  theologian,  whose  original  name  was 
Jacob  Harmensen  He  studied  at  Leiden,  Marburg, 
Geneva,  and  Basel  and  in  1588  became  a  pastor  at 
Amsterdam  He  undertook  to  defend  the  Calvmist 
doctrine  of  predestination  against  the  attacks  of 
Direk  Volekertwoon  Coornhert,  but  h»8  study  re- 
sulted in  his  adopting  instead  views  in  sympathy 
with  the  critics  He  was  professor  of  theology  at  the 
Umv  of  Leiden  after  1603,  and  he  engaged  in 
violent  theological  debates,  aeekmg  to  win  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  to  his  views  Arminianitm 
in  his  teaching  was  not  yet  well  formulated,  but  in 
his  works  he  advocated  a  moderate  doctrine  of 
election,  belief  that  man  could  resist  grace,  and  a 
much  broader  view  of  redemption  than  that  of  the 
Calvmiats.  His  ideas  were  formulated  after  his 
death  into  a  definite  system  by  his  disciple,  Simon 
Epiaoopma,  who  draw  up  the  "Remonstrance"  (see 
RBMONBTRANTB).  Anmmamsrn  later  was  the  doc- 
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trine  of  the  Wesley*  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Armiitesd,  George  (ar'mtst8d) ,  1780-1818,  Amen- 
can  artillery  officer  distinguished  m  the  War  of 
1812,  b.  Virginia  He  took  part  in  the  capture  of 
Fort  George  on  the  Niagara  frontier  but  is  better 
remembered  as  the  defender  of  Fort  McHenrv  (see 
McHBKBY,  FORT)  against  British  attack  (Sept, 
1814) — a  defense  that  inspired  the  STAR-SPANGLED 
BANNER 

Armistead,  Lewi*  Addison,  1817-63,  Confederate 
general,  b  New  Bern,  N  C  He  was  commissioned 
(1839)  in  the  U  8  army  from  Virginia  but  resigned 
when  that  state  seceded  In  the  GETTYSBURG  CAM- 
PAIGN, Armistead,  commanding  a  brigade  under 
G  E  PICKBTT  in  the  famous  charge,  accomplished 
the  farthest  penetration  of  the  Union  lines,  but  he 
was  mortally  wounded  A  monument  where  he  fell 
marks  the  "high  tide"  of  the  Confederacy 

Armitage,  Edward,!  8 17-96,  English  historical  paint- 
er, studied  under  Paul  Delarocho  m  Paris  His  early 
Prometheus  Bound  is  in  the  Louvre  After  a  year  in 
Rome  he  exhibited  (1845)  at  the  Royal  Academy 
He  traveled  in  Russia  and  painted  battle  scenes  of 
the  Crimean  War,  but  he  is  better  known  for  his 
pictures  of  religious  subjects,  such  as  The  Remorse  of 
Judas  (Tate  Gall  ,  London)  and  Herod's  Birthday 
Feast  (Guildhall,  London)  Armitage  also  painted 
numerous  murals  in  fresco 

Armoni  (armo'nl)  [Heb  ,-one  of  the  palace),  one  of 
Saul's  sons  killed  to  end  the  Gibeomte  famine 
2  Sam  21  1-14 

armor,  apparatus  for  defense  of  persons,  horses,  and 
such  objects  as  vehicles,  naval  vessels,  and  air- 
craft Characteristic  forms  of  body  armor  are  the 
shield,  helmet,  cuirass,  and  complete  suit  of  mail 
Wood  or  hides,  used  as  materials  for  armor  in 
ancient  times,  were  later  replaced  by  metal  Cover- 
ings worn  to  protect  the  body  against  weapons 
were  known  to  the  Assyrians  and  Etruscans,  the 
Greek  hoplite  was  protected  by  helmet,  cuirass, 
shin  guards  (greaves),  and  shield  The  armor  of 
the  Roman  legionary  passed  through  many  stages, 
but  was  characteristically  a  cuirass  and  a  shield 
That  of  the  medieval  knights  became  more  elab- 
orate from  the  1 1th  cent  to  the  16th  Cham  mail 
gave  place  to  a  complete  protective  covering  of 
steel  plates  The  evolution  of  warfare,  with  in- 
creased emphasis  on  mobility,  was  diminishing  the 
importance  of  armor,  even  before  firearms  speeded 
its  disappearance  Helmets  and  cuirasses  were 
worn  in  action  as  late  as  the  17th  cent  ,  later  they 
were  used  for  <  eromomal  purposes  in  certain  cavalry 
regiments  In  the  wars  of  the  20th  cent  ,  steel  hel- 
mets were  rointroducecl,  and  there  were  some  ex- 
periments with  shields,  breastplates,  and  other 
protective  clothing  Armor  was  also  used  for  ve- 
hules  The  TANK,  introduced  in  the  First  World 
War,  was  extensively  used  in  the  Second  in  muss 
formations,  as  were  other  armored  vehu  les  Armor 
plate  forms  an  important  part  of  the  defense  of 
ships  and  am  raft 

Armonca:  see  BRITTANY 

Armour,  Philip  Danforth  (nr'mur),  1832-1901, 
American  meat  packer,  b  Stockbndge,  Madison 
co  ,  NY  At  first  a  farmer  and  wholesale  grocer 
(1856-63),  Armour  netted  at  least  $2,000,000  sell- 
ing meat  during  the  Civil  War  He  increased  his 
wealth  bv  moving  his  stockyards  to  Chicago,  by 
personally  supervising  slaughter  of  animals,  by  sell- 
ing the  waste  products,  and  hv  adapting  principles 
of  refrigeration  to  meat,  but  his  prestige  was 
dimmed  by  the  "embalmed  beef"  scandals  of  1898- 
99  See  biography  by  Harper  Leech  and  John  C 
Carroll  (1938) 

Armour,  city  (pop  1,013),  co  seat  of  Douglas  co  , 
SE  8  Dak  ,  NW  of  Yaukton,  founded  1886  It  is 
a  shipping  center  for  gram,  livestock,  and  poultry 

Armour  Institute  see  ILLINOIS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECH- 
NOLOGY 

Arms,  John  Taylor,  1887-,  American  etcher  and 
draughtsman,  b  Washington,  D  C  He  studied  ar- 
chitecture at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  was  a  practicing  architect  until  the 
First  World  War,  during  which  he  served  in  the 
navy  After  the  war  he  devoted  himself  to  etching 
and  became  noted  for  his  excellent  studies  of  pic- 
turesque medieval  aichitecture,  among  them  illus- 
trations for  his  wife's  Churches  of  Prance  and  H M 
Towns  and  Cities  of  Northern  Italy  His  faultless 
technique  and  draughtsmanship  won  him  numer- 
ous awards,  and  hia  work  is  m  many  principal  gal- 
leries and  collections  He  served  as  president  of  the 
Society  of  American  Etchers  Arms  wrote  the  ex- 
cellent Handbook  of  Print  Making  and  Print  Makers 
(1934).  See  monograph  by  Cynthia  Eaton  (1923) 

arms,  coat  of:  see  BLAZONRY  and  HKRALDRY 

Armsby,  Henry  Prentiss,  1853-1921,  American  ag- 
ricultural chemist,  b  Northbridge,  Mass  ,  Ph  D 
Yale,  1879  He  carried  on  important  work  on  ani- 
mal nutrition  and  the  application  to  it  of  the  law  of 
the  conservation  of  energy  He  was  author  of  The 
Nutrition  of  Farm  Animals  (1917),  The  Conserva- 
tion of  Food  Energy  (1918),  and  The  Animal  as  a 
Converter  of  Matter  and  Energy  (ed  byC  U  Moul- 
ton,  1926),  posthumously  published 

Arastoftd,  Henry  Hugh,  1828-1905,  English  sculptor 
Mid  silversmith  His  principal  works  are  in  bronse 
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and  marble  St  Paul,  David,  and  Motes  ( all  •  West- 
minster Abbey)  and  Bishop  Wilber force  (Winches- 
ter Cathedral)  are  noteworthy  examples  Armstead 
was  employed  on  the  Albert  Memorial 

Armstrong,  David  MftitUad,  1836-1918,  American 
mural  and  genre  painter  and  worker  in  stained 
glass,  b  Newburgh,  N  Y  Windows  by  him  are  in 
Trinity,  St  Michael's,  Holy  Communion,  and  As- 
cension churches,  New  York,  in  St  Paul's  Chapel, 
Columbia  Univ  ,  and  m  All  Souls'  Church,  Bilt- 
more,  N  C  See  his  Day  before  Yesterday  (1920). 

Armstrong,  Edwin  Howard,  1890- ,  American  engi- 
neer and  radio  inventor,  b  New  York  city,  grad 
Columbia  (E  E  ,  1913)  He  was  associated  in  re- 
search with  Michael  I  Pupin  at  Columbia  and  be- 
came professor  there  in  1934  Numerous  awards 
have  been  given  Armstrong  for  his  contributions  to 
the  development  of  radio,  e  g  ,  for  the  invention  of 
the  regenerative  circuit  (1912),  the  SUPERHETERO- 
DYNE circuit  (1918),  upon  which  the  design  of 
nearly  all  modern  receivers  is  based,  the  super- 
regenerative  circuit  (1920) ,  and  the  development  of 
"wide-swing"  FREQUENCY  MODULATION  In  1947 
he  received  the  Medal  for  Merit  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  military  communications  during  the  Second 
World  War 

Armstrong,  John,  1717-95,  American  pioneer,  the 
"hero  of  Kittanmng,"  b  Co  Fermanagh,  Ireland 
Ho  laid  out  the  town  of  Carlisle,  Pa  In  1756  he  led 
the  expedition  that  destroyed  Kittanmng,  a  Dela- 
ware Indian  town  on  the  Allegheny  Later  he  was  a 
major  general  m  the  American  Revolution  and  a 
member  of  the  Second  Continental  Congress 

Armstrong,  John,  1758-1843,  American  army  officer, 
U  S  Secretary  of  War  (1813-14),  b  Carlisle,  Pa  , 
son  of  John  Armstrong,  the  "hero  of  Kittanmng  " 
From  the  beginning  of  the  Saratoga  campaign  until 
after  the  end  of  the  American  Revolution  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  Horatio  GATES  In  1783  at  the  camp  on 
the  Hudson,  Armstrong  wrote  the  "Newburgh  Ad- 
dresses" or  "Newburgh  Letters,"  anonymously 
issued  appeals  urging  the  restive  Continental  offi- 
cers to  force  from  Congress  recognition  of  their 
grievances  General  Washington  denounced  the 
appeals  After  marriage  (1789)  to  Ahda,  sister  of 
Robert  R  Livingston,  Armstrong  moved  to  Red 
Hook,  N  Y  ,  and  became  a  politic  al  supporter  of 
George  and  De  Witt  Clinton  He  was  U  S  Senator 
(1800-02,  1803-04)  and  was  ambassador  to  France 
(1804-10)  m  the  troubled  times  of  Napoleon's  CON- 
TINENTAL SYSTEM  As  Secretary  of  War  under 
President  Madison,  in  the  War  of  1812  he  was  held 
responsible  for  the  disasters  of  1813-14,  notably  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  to  Canada  and  the  British 
capture  of  Washington  city  He  resigned  in  public 
disfavor  Armstrong  wrote  Notices  of  the  War  o 
1812  (1836-40),  biographies  of  Richard  Mont- 
gomery and  Anthony  Wayne,  and  books  on  agri- 
culture and  gardening 

Armstrong,  Samuel  Chapman,  1839-93,  American 
educator,  philanthropist,  and  soldier,  b  Hawaiian 
Islands,  of  missionary  parents,  grad  Williams, 
1862  He  served  in  the  Civil  War,  rising  to  the  rank 
of  major  general  Appointed  an  agent  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  in  Virginia,  he  quickly  realised  the 
need  for  vocational  training  for  Negroes  and  per- 
suaded the  American  Missionary  Association  to 
found,  in  1868,  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute,  now  the  Hampton  Institute 
Because  of  Armstrong's  interest,  Indians  were  later 
admitted  to  the  institution,  which  he  headed  until 
his  death  See  biography  by  E  A  Talbot  (1904), 
F  G  Peabody,  #duca/ton/orLt/«  (1918),  a  history 
of  Hampton  Institute 

Armstrong,  William  George,  1810-1900,  English  in- 
ventor After  creating  numerous  inventions,  in- 
cluding a  hydraulic  crane  and  a  hydroelectric  en- 
gine, he  built  (c  L855)  a  breech-loading  gun,  made 
of  successive  rings  of  metal  shrunk  upon  a  rifle- 
bored  steel  barrel  The  gun,  which  revolutionised 
modern  artillery,  made  him  famous  He  also  built 
warships  and  wrote  on  scientific  subjects  He  was 
knighted  in  1859  and  created  Baron  Armstrong  of 
Cragside  in  1887  His  engineering  works  expanded 
greatly  and  after  his  death  were  joined  with  another 
firm  to  form  Vickers,  Armstrong,  Ltd  ,  the  im- 
mense munitions  company  long  headed  by  Sir  Basil 
Zaharoff 

army,  armed  land  force,  under  regular  military  or- 
ganisation— distinguished  from  the  horde,  the 
armed  mass  of  all  able-bodied  men  in  a  tribe  The 
earliest  known  army  was  that  of  Egypt,  like  the 
later  Oriental  armies  of  Assyria  and  Persia,  it  was 
a  professional  body  The  Greeks  made  military 
service  obligatory  on  citizens,  their  infantry  was 
the  first  to  fight  m  close  order  The  Greek  forma- 
tion, the  PHALANX,  was  adopted  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  and  Alexander  the  Great  Although  heavy  and 
light  infantry  and  cavalry  were  all  joined  in  the 
largest  unit  of  the  Roman  army,  the  LKOION,  the 
early  triumphs  of  Rome  rested  on  the  maneuver- 
ability of  small  units,  at  first  composed  of  citizen 
soldiers  With  the  growth  of  Roman  power,  a  pro- 
fessional standing  army  came  into  being,  the  legions 
of  the  empire  came  increasingly  to  be  filled  up  with 
barbarians,  whose  lack  of  attachment  to  the  state 
contributed  greatly  to  the  decline  of  Roman  power 
The  original  Germanic  method  of  organising  an 
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army  was  by  massing  all  men  of  fighting  strength 
into  a  horde ,  this  mass  levy  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  fyrd  and  the  modern  militia.  The  army 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  based  on  FEUDALISM  The 
great  lords  by  the  nature  of  their  holdings  were 
necessarily  soldiers,  with  their  private  armies  of 
vassal  knights  and  yeomanry  who  followed  as 
light-armed  infantry  and  archers  Alongside  the 
feudal  levies  grew  up  bodies  of  mercenaries  When 
the  evolution  of  infantry  tactics  and  the  introduction 
of  firearms  ended  the  predommanc  e  of  the  knights  in 
warfare,  as  artillery  ended  the  significance  of  the 
castle,  the  mercenary  became  the  dominant  figure 
The  CONDOTTIERB  hired  mercenaries  and  fought 
under  the  prince  who  was  able  and  willing  to  pay 
most  The  German  Landsknechte  and  the  Swiss 
served  all  over  Europe  The  professional  soldier 
was  also  a  notable  feature  of  the  armies  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  who  threatened  to  destroy  all  the 
forces  of  Western  Europe  in  the  15th  cent  The 
Turkish  forces  were  at  that  time,  however,  still 
infused  with  the  power  of  earlier  Islamic  conquer- 
ors— a  unity  that  affected  all  later  army  organisa- 
tion After  the  Thirty  Years  War  ( 1618-48) ,  France 
emerged  as  the  preeminent  military  power  Under 
LOUIH  XIV  and  Louvois,  France  organised  a  na- 
tional standing  army,  which  was  the  pattern  for 
all  Europe  up  to  the  French  Revolution  It  took 
the  form  of  a  professional  body,  set  apart  from 
contact  with  civilian  life  and  under  an  iron  dis- 
cipline that  reached  its  harsh  perfection  under 
Frederick  II  of  Prussia  The  introduction  of  con- 
scription in  the  French  Revolutionary  Wars  set  in 
motion  the  development  of  mass  armies,  built 
around  a  professional  nucleus  It  was  by  conscrip- 
tion that  Napoleon's  armies  were  largely  recruited 
In  the  19th  cent  the  Prussian  army,  based  on 
conscription  and  the  maintenance  of  trained  re- 
serves, was  the  host-organised,  best-drilled,  and 
most  widely  imitated  instrument  of  warfare  Even 
so,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Htates  maintained 
their  peacetime  armies  by  voluntary  enlistment 
The  United  States  traditionally  relied  for  emer- 
gencies on  its  citizen  militia  (the  National  Guard), 
though  conscription  was  used  in  the  Civd  War 
Great  Britain  m  1907  organized  a  militia  body, 
the  territorials  These  countries  too  turned  to 
conscription  in  the  First  World  War  and,  at  last, 
in  peacetime — Great  Britain  m  1939,  the  United 
States  in  1940  Warfare  had  evolved  to  the  point 
where  largo  masses  of  men  were  essential  It 
evolved  further,  in  the  First  World  War  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Second  World  War,  to  include  women 
in  auxiliary  or  regular  services  From  very  early 
times  necessaril>  there  had  to  be  troops  whose 
major  dut>  was  in  supplying  food,  quarters,  and  the 
like  for  the  troops  actually  engaged  in  fighting — 
even  when  the  armies  simply  lived  off  the  land 
There  was,  however,  no  formal  distinction  made 
between  service  troops  and  combat  troops,  as 
there  was  between  infantry  and  cavalry  (though 
this  latter  distinction  was  vitiated  somewhat  by  the 
introduction  of  artillery)  With  the  creation  of 
the  great  citizen  armies  after  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  French  Revolution, 
formal  specialization  proliferated  more  and  more, 
with  quartermasters,  ordnance  troops,  engineers, 
medical  specialists,  and  the  like  organised  into 
separate  units  In  many  armies  a  newly  developed 
body,  the  air  force,  has  tended  to  become  an  en- 
tirely separate  arm,  like  the  navy  The  term  army 
is  still  applied  to  all  the  armed  land  forces  of  a 
nation,  as  in  "the  French  army"  or  "the  U  S 
armi.,"  but  it  also  has  other  uses  In  combat  the 
term  came  to  be  usod  for  a  self-contained  force 
fighting  in  a  particular  region,  e  g  ,  the  Army  of  the 
North  in  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  the  U  S  Civil  War  In  the  modern 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  the  division  is 
the  unit  that  has  specialized  services  such  that  it  is 
a  self-contained  unit,  the  unit  next  higher  in  the 
hierarchy  of  command  is  the  corps,  the  unit  above 
the  corps  is  the  army,  which  may  be  of  vary  uig  size 
and  structure  In  operations  in  the  Second  World 
War,  army  groups  were  created,  including  several 
armies  (sometimes  from  different  albed  national 
armed  forces)  Above  the  army  groups  is  the  com- 
mand of  a  theater  of  operations  See  STRATEGY 

AND  TACTICS,  MILITARY 

army  worm,  striped  green,  brown,  and  yellow  larva 
of  a  noctuid  moth  found  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  E  of  the  Rocky  Mts  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  It  is  especially  destructive  to  young 
corn,  timothy,  millet,  and  some  legumes  When  nu- 
merous, army  worms  move  in  hordes  like  an  army 
from  one  field  to  another,  ravaging  crops  The 
adult  is  a  dull  brown  moth  with  a  white  spot  on 
each  forewing  One  method  of  control  is  by  spread- 
ing a  poison  bran  mixture  on  the  fields,  another  is 
by  digging  ditches  with  deeper  holes  at  intervals  as 
traps.  The  fall  army  worm  or  graasworm  of  the 
same  family  attacks  grasses  and  many  other  crops 
m  the  S  United  States 

Arnall,  Ellis  Gibbs,  1907  -,  governor  of  Georgia 
(1943-47),  b  Newnan,  Ga  ,  grad.  Umv  of  the 
South  (Sewanee),  1928,  and  Umv  of  Georgia  Law 
School,  1931  He  had  served  as  a  member  of  the 
state  house  of  representatives  (1933-37),  assistant 
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attorney  general  (1937-30),  and  attorney  general 
before  in  the  Democratic  primary  of  1942  he  de- 
feated Eugene  TALMADQE  The  constitution  of 
1945  was  notable  among  the  many  achievements  of 
Arnall's  liberal  administration  as  governor  In 
Dec  .  1948,  he  became  president  of  the  Society  of 
Independent  Motion  Picture  Producers  -  He  wrote 
The  Shore  Dimly  Seen  (1946)  and  What  the  People 
Want  (1948) 
Arnan  (ar'n&n)  [Heb  ,- active],  descendant  of  David. 

I  Chron  3  21 

Arnaud,  Arsene    see  CLARETIE,  JULES 
Arnaud,  Henri  (are'  arn6'),  1641-1721,  pastor  and 
leader  of  the  WAtDENSFS    When  Victor  Amadeus 

II  of  Savoy,  in  league  with  the  French,  set  out  to 
expel  the  Walderiuea,  Arnaud  led  (1686)  a  band  of 
them  into  Switzerland    In   1689  ho  led  some  of 
them  back  to  their  Piedmont  valleys,  where  thev 
withstood  a  combined  Frenc  h-Savoyard  attack  In 
1690  Vutor  Amadous  turned  against  the  French, 
and  Arnaud  gained  the  favor  of  the  duke  and  acted 
as  his  agent  while  the  Waldenses  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  Savoyards  and  were  repatriated  A  new 
political  turn  sent  Arnaud  into  exile  again,  and  after 
1 699  he  lived  in  Wlirttemberg  He  wrote  an  account 
of  the  return   of  the   Waldenses,   Histoire  de  la 
glorieuse  rentree  des  vaudois  dans  leura  vallees  (1710, 
Kng  tr  ,  1827) 

Arnauld  (arno'),  French  family  involved  in  JANSEN- 
ISM The  name  is  also  spelled  Arnaut  or  Arnault 
The  leader  was  a  nun,  Marie  Angelique  de  Sainte 
Madeleine  (mare'  azhalek'  du  set'  madulan'), 
1591-1661,  abbess  from  early  youth  of  PORT- 
ROYAL,  a  Cistercian  house  near  Paris  Under  the 
influence  of  St  Francis  of  Sales  she  reformed  her 
abbey  She  was  interested  in  Jansenism  by  DUVER- 
OIBR  DE  HAUKANNK,  and  her  introduction  of  the 
ideas  into  Port-Hoyal  was  a  de<  isive  step  in  their 
progress  Her  younger  brother,  Antoine  Arnauld 
(fttwan'),  1612-94,  was  a  leading  Jansemst  con- 
troversialist He  was  a  priest  and  a  member  of  the 
Sorbonne  His  best-known  work  was  an  attack  on 
the  Jesuits,  De  la  frtquente  communion  (1643)  He 
also  wrote  against  Calvinism  and  the  freethinkers 
In  1656  he  was  expelled  from  the  Sorbonne  and  the 
faculty  of  theology  He  lived  for  some  jears  at 
Port-Royal-des-Champs,  where  he  collaborated  on 
the  Port-Ro>al  textbooks  He  withdrew  to  Belgium 
in  1679  The  chief  controversy  of  his  later  years  was 
with  Malebranche  on  the  theology  of  grace  His 
elder  brother,  Robert  Arnauld  d'Andilly  (rflber', 
dadeje'),  1588  1674,  was  a  translator  of  religious 
writings  and  an  original  religious  poet  He  lived 
long  in  retirement  at  Port-Ro>al-dos-C  hamps 

Arndt,  Ernst  Montz  (ernst'  mo'rlts  arnt').  1769- 
1860,  German  poet  and  historian  \n  ardent  na- 
tionalist and  opponent  of  Napoleon  I,  he  was  forced 
to  flee  to  Sweden  and  Russia  because  of  his  book, 
deist  der  Zeti  (spirit  of  the  times]  (Vol  I,  1807, 
Vols  II-III,  1813-18)  He  taught  history  at  the 
Umv  of  Bonn  (1818-20,  1840-60)  and  in  1848  was 
elected  to  the  Frankfurt  Parliament  His  verse, 
of  the  patriotic  and  martial  variety,  helped  to  in- 
fluence German  feelings  against  Napoleon  See  A 
G  Pundt,  Arndt  and  the  National  Awakening  in 
Germany  (1935) 

Arne,  Thomas  Augustine,  171O7S,  English  com- 
poser of  the  song  Hide,  Britannia  (see  THOMSON, 
JAMLS,  1700-1748)  He  composed  music  for  Mil- 
ton's masque  Comus  and  set  many  of  Shakspere's 
songs  to  music  Other  works  are  the  oratorio  Ju- 
dith (1761),  operas,  and  instrumental  music  See 
studies  by  W  11  Cummmgs  (1912)  and  Hubert 
Lungley  (19.18) 

Arneth,  Alfred,  Ritter  von  (al'frat  rt'tur  fun  ar'ncH), 
1819-97,  Austrian  historian,  an  authority  on  18th- 
eenturv  Austria  His  Geschichte  Maria  Theretnas 
(10  VOJH  ,  1863-79)  and  hm  Prim  Eugen  (1858)  aro 
his  chief  works 

Arnhem  (ar'num),  municipality  (pop  96,051)  and 
tity,  capital  of  Gelderland  prov  ,  E  Netherlands 
A  port  on  the  Lower  Hhme,  it  is  an  industrial  center 
(textiles,  leather  goods,  chemicals,  engines,  and 
electrical  engineering)  Dating  from  the  10th 
cent  ,  it  was  long  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of 
Gelderland  In  Sept  ,  1944,  British  troops  landed 
here  in  the  huge  Allied  air-borne  operation  designed 
to  outflank  the  Gorman  Siegfried  Line,  they  were 
soon  isolated  and  in  a  heroic  wtand  lost  two  thirds 
of  their  strength,  the  remainder  were  evacuated 
(see  also  EINDHOVEN  and  NHMM.KN) 

Arnhem  Land,  aboriginal  reservation,  area  31,200 
sq  mi  ,  Northern  Territory,  Australia,  on  a  wide 
peninsula  W  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  An  ar- 
chaeological expedition  was  made  hero  in  1948  by 
American  and  Australian  scientists 

Arnim,  Bettina  von  (b8t5'ria  fun  ar'mni),  1785-1859, 
German  w  nter  of  the  romantic  school,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Elisabeth  Brentano  She  was  a  friend  of 
Beethoven  and,  supposedly,  of  Goethe,  about  whom 
she  wrote  tho  quite  unreliable  Gocthes  Bnefwechsel 
mil  einem  Kinde  (1835,  Eng  tr  ,  Goethe's  Corre- 
spondence with  a  Child,  1837)  Her  other  works 
include  a  tale  of  the  hardships  of  Silcsian  weavers, 
Dies  Buch  gehort  dem  Kdnig  (1843)  Her  husband, 
Ludwig  Joachim  von  Arnim  or  Ludwig  Achim  von 
Arnim  (lood'vlkh  yoakh'Im,  akh'Im),  1781-1831, 
was  the  author  of  poems,  plays,  and  novels  His 
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chief  work  was  an  unfinished  novel  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Die  KronenwQ.chter  (the  guardians  of  the  crown] 
(1817)  Perhaps  his  best-known  work  is  Isabella 
von  Xgypten  (1812,  Eng  tr .  Isabella  of  Egypt, 
1927),  a  Novettf  With  his  brother-in-law,  Clemens 
BRENTANO,  he  published  a  collection  of  folk  songs, 
Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  (the  boy's  magic  horn] 
(1806-8) 

Arnim,  Mary  Annette  (Beauchamp),  Countess  von. 
see  RUSSELL,  MARY  ANNETTE  RUSSELL,  COUNTESS. 

Arno  (ni'no),  river,  150  nu  long,  Tuscany,  central 
Italv  It  rises  in  the  Tuscan  Apennines  and  flows 
past  Florence  and  Pisa  into  tho  Tyrrhenian  Sea 
Its  upper  valley,  the  Casentmo,  is  famous  for  its 
lovely  countryside 

Arnold,  Benedict,  1741-1801,  American  Revolution- 
ary general  and  traitor,  b  Norwich,  Conn  As  a 
boy  he  joined  the  colonial  militia  in  tho  French  and 
Indian  War  but  soon  deserted  Early  in  the  Revo- 
lution, his  expedition  against  Tuonderoga  was 
joined  with  that  of  Ethan  Au  EN  and  the  joint 
command  took  the  fort  Arnold  pushed  on  to  the 
northern  end  of  Lake  Champlam,  where  he  de- 
stroy ed  a  number  of  ships  and  a  British  fort  In  the 
QUEBEC  CAMPA  IUN,  he  invaded  Canada  (1775)  by 
way  of  the  Maine  forests  The  march  proved  in- 
credibly hard,  and  the  force  was  impotent  when  it 
reached  Quebec  Richard  MONTGOMERY  arrived 
from  Montreal,  and  the  two  small  armies  launched 
the  unsu(  cessful  assault  on  Dec  31,  1775  Arnold 
was  wounded  but  continued  the  siege  until  spring, 
when  Sir  Guv  Carleton  forced  him  back  to  Lake 
Champlam  Here  he  built  a  small  fleet,  which,  al- 
though defeated,  halted  the  British  advance  In 
Feh  ,  1777,  Congress,  despite  Washington's  pro- 
tests and  Arnold's  service,  promoted  five  brigadier 
generals  of  junior  rank  to  major  generalships  over 
Arnold's  head,  an  action  which  embittered  the 
proud  and  ambitious  man  and  may  in  part  have 
motivated  his  future  treason  He  soon  won  his  pro- 
motion, however,  by  his  spectacular  defense  (1777) 
against  William  Tryon  in  Connecticut  In  the 
SARATOGA  c  \MPAION,  his  relief  of  Fort  Stanwix  and 
his  brilliant  campaigning  under  Horatio  Gates 
play  ed  a  dei  isive  part  in  the  American  victory  He 
became  (1778)  commander  of  Philadelphia,  after 
the  British  evacuation,  and  there  married  Peggy 
Shippen,  daughter  of  a  leading  Tory  Arnold  was 
court-martialed  because  of  disputes  with  civil  au- 
thorities He  was  cleared  of  all  major  charges  but 
soon  afterwards  began  his  treasonable  correspon- 
dence with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  New  York  Arnold 
became  commander  of  West  Point  (1780),  intend- 
ing to  betray  it  for  a  British  <  ommisston  and  a  sum 
of  money  The  plot  was  discovered  with  the  cap- 
ture of  John  ANDRE,  hut  Arnold  escaped  In  1781 
m  the  British  service  he  led  two  savage  raids — one 
against  Virginia  and  the  other  against  New  Lori- 
don,  Conn  —before  going  into  exile  in  England  and 
Canada  See  Carl  Van  Doren,  Secrtt  History  of  the 
American  Revolution  (194$),  biographies  by  Oscar 
Sherwm  (1931)  and  Malcolm  Decker  (1932) 

Arnold,  Bion  Joseph,  1861-1942,  American  electrical 
engineer,  b  Casnovia,  Mich  An  authority  on  elec- 
tric traction,  he  was  consultant  in  the  building  of 
the  street  railway  systems  of  Chicago,  Pittsburgh, 
Los  Angeles,  Cincinnati,  and  other  c  ities  and  for 
the  New  York  subways  He  devised  the  plan  for 
the  terminal  electrification  of  the  Now  York  Cen- 
tral RR  The  magnetic  clutch  was  invented  by 
Arnold,  and  ho  was  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  alternat- 
ing-current, direct-current,  and  single-phase  elec- 
tric traction  systems 

Arnold,  Sir  Edwin,  1832-1904,  English  poet  and 
journalist,  b  Gravesend,  educated  at  University 
College,  Oxford  For  some  years  principal  of  the 
government  college  m  Poona,  India,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  after  1861  and 
chief  editor  after  1873  He  won  celebrity  with  The 
Light  of  Asia  (1879),  a  blank-verse  epic  dealing  with 
the  life  of  Buddha  The  poem  was  attacked  for  its 
alloged  distortion  of  Buddhist  doctrine  and  for  its 
tolerant  attitude  toward  a  non-Chnstian  religion. 
The  Light  of  the  World  (1891),  on  the  life  of  Jesus, 
was  not  so  successful  Besides  other  volumes  of 
poetry,  \rnold  wrote  a  number  of  picturesque  trav- 
el books,  among  them  .Sraa  ami  Lands  (1891)  and 
Japonica  (1892)  He  is  also  known  for  his  transla- 
tions 

Arnold,  Henry  Harley,  1886-1950,  American  gen- 
eral, chief  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  (1941-46),  b 
Gladwryne,  Pa  ,  grad  West  Point,  1907  Assigned 
(1911)  to  the  aviation  division  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
Arnold  later  served  almost  entirely  with  the  air 
arm  He  was  c  hief  of  the  Air  Corps  from  1938  to 
1940,  when  he  became  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  the 
air  Arnold  was  chief  of  the  U  S  Army  Air  Forces 
throughout  the  war  and  was  made  (1944)  general  of 
the  army  and  later  (Juno,  1949)  general  of  the  air 
force — both  "five-star"  ranks  He  wrote  a  number 
of  books,  several  of  them  with  I  C  Eaker 

Arnold,  Matthew,  1822-88,  English  poet  and  critic, 
b  Laleham,  near  Stames,  educated  at  Rugby,  grad 
Balhol  College,  Oxford,  1844,  fellow  of  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  1845  He  was  the  son  of  Dr  Thomas 
Arnold  After  a  brief  period  as  secretary  to  the  3rd 
marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Matthew  Arnold  reluc- 
tantly accepted  (1851)  an  inspectorship  of  elemen- 


tary schools  which  he  held  until  1886.  In  the  line  of 
duty  he  went  on  several  missions  to  European 
schools,  about  which  he  wrote  The  Popular  Educa- 
tion of  France,  with  Notices  of  Thai  of  Holland  and 
Suntterland  (1861)  and  Schools  and  Universities  on 
the  Continent  (1868),  in  addition  to  hi«  official  re- 
poits  He  strenuously  advocated  a  system  of  sec- 
ondary education  completely  sta to  regulated  Aside 
from  prize  school  poems,  Arnold's  poetic  career  lie- 
can  with  The  Strayed  Reveller  and  Other  Poems 
(1849)  and  Empcdodes  on  Etna  and  Other  Poem* 
(1852),  both  of  which  he  signed  "A  "  and  later 
withdrew,  dissatisfied  with  them.  His  Poems  (1853) 
under  his  own  name  included  some  items  from  the 
suppressed  books  Poems  Second  Series  (1855) 
followed,  m  1857  he  was  elected  professor  of  poetry 
at  Oxford  His  later  work  included  Merope  a 
Tragedy  (1858)  and  New  Poems  (1867),  in  1867  ho 
resigned  his  chair  and  practically  stopped  wilting 
poetry  His  books  of  literary  criticism  began  to  ap- 
pear while  he  was  teaching  at  Oxford,  the  most 
important  being  On  Translating  Homer  (1861),  On 
Translating  Homer  Last  Words  (1862),  Essays  in 
Criticism  (1865),  and  the  second  series  of  Essays  in 
Criticism  (1888)  In  Culture  and  Anarchy  (1869) 
and  Friendship's  Garland  (1871)  he  widened  his 
field  to  include  social  criticism  His  interest  in  re- 
ligion was  responsible  for  St  Paul  and  Protestantism 
(1870),  Literature  and  Dogma  (1873),  God  and  the. 
Bible  (1875),  and  Last  Essays  on  Church  and  Re- 
ligion (1877),  his  lecture  tours  in  America  resulted 
in  Discourses  in  America  (1885)  and  Civilization  in 
the  United  States  (1888)  Arnold  behoved  poetry 
should  l>e  objective,  and  yet  his  best  poems  live 
because  he  exemplifies  19th-century  romantic  pes- 
simism, because  ho  was  "wandering  between  two 
worlds,"  the  dead  one  of  lost  dogmatic  belief  and 
the  now  ethical  and  moral  order  "powerless  to  l>e 
born  "  It  is  the  poignant  despair  of  "Dover  Beach" 
and  'Isolation  To  Marguerite"  and  the  poems  on 
the  Grande  ( 'hartreuse  and  on  Senancour  whu  h  is 
appealing  Some  of  his  best  poems  are  elegiac — 
"Thyrsis"  (on  his  friend  Arthur  Hugh  CLOW.H), 
"The  Scholar  Gjnsy,"  and  "Rugby  Chapel"  (on 
his  father)  Ho  also  wrote  a  vivid  narrative  poem 
in  '  Sohrab  and  Rustum,"  based  on  an  episode 
taken  from  FIHIMUHI,  Tristram  and  Iseult,  a  mod- 
ern treatment,  and  an  effective  dramatic  mono- 
logue, "The  Forsaken  Merman  "  Arnold  saw  the 
need  in  England  for  "disinterested"  criticism, 
neither  personal  nor  historical  His  standards  were 
classical,  and  although  he  was  influenced  by  the 
French,  it  was  from  the  Greek  point  of  view  as  he 
understood  it  that  he  attacked  tho  taste  and  man- 
ners of  the  "Barbarians"  (aristocracy),  the  "Phi- 
listines" (middle  clafes),  and  the  "Populace"  alike 
He  be*  ame  the  apostle  of  "culture"-  -"the  htudy  of 
the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the 
world" — as  the  preventive  of  anarchy  See  his 
Letttrs  (ed  b\  G  W  K  Russell,  2  vols  ,  1895), 
Unpublished  Lt tiers  (ed  by  Arnold  Whitridge, 
192 J),  and  Letters  to  Arthur  Hugh  ('lough  (ed  b\ 
H  F  Lowry,  1932)  and  his  notebooks  (ed  by  Mrs 
Armine  Wodehouse,  1902),  commentary  on  his 
manuscript  poetry  notos  bv  C  B  Tinker  and  H  1- 
Lowrv  (1940),  studies  bv  Lionel  Trilling  (1939). 
E  K  Chambers  (1947),  and  E  K  Brown  (1948) 

Arnold,  Thomas,  1795-1842,  Enghbh  educator,  b 
Isle  of  WTight,  educated  at  Winchester  and  Corpus 
Chnsti  College,  Oxford  He  was  a  fellow  of  Oriel 
College  from  1815  to  1810,  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1818,  and  was  headmaster  of  Rugby  School  from 
1827  to  1842  A  man  of  great  personal  integrity 
and  magnetic  influence,  Arnold  through  Ins  reforms 
at  Rugby  revivified  the  entne  English  public  nchool 
system  Mathematics,  modern  languages,  and 
modern  history  were  added  to  tho  traditional  c  lasai- 
cal  curriculum  The  monitorial  system  was  intro- 
duced, and  independent  thought  was  encouraged 
Through  the  medium  of  his  weekly  sermons  to  his 
students  in  Rugby  Chapel,  Arnold  inculcated  the 
Christian  principles  and  ideals  which  formed  the 
core  of  his  own  religious  convictions  An  effec  tive 
preacher,  Arnold  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar 
and  historian  as  well  An  edition  of  Thucydides 
(1835),  History  of  Rome  (3  vols  ,  1838-43,  to  the 
Punic,  Wars) ,  and  History  of  the  Roman  Common- 
wealth (pub  posthumously,  1845)  are  among  the 
products  of  a  lifetime  of  study  Arnold  "s  expression 
of  liberal  political  and  theological  views  made  him 
unpopular,  however,  and  general  recognition  was 
not  accorded  him  until  1841,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed regius  professor  of  modern  history  at  Ox- 
ford His  sudden  death  a  >oar  later  cut  short  his 
influential  and  important  career  Matthew  Arnold 
was  his  son  and  Mrs  Humphry  Ward  his  grand- 
daughter See  A  P.  Stanley,  1  he  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Thomas  Arnold,  D  D  (1844),  Arnold 
Whitridge,  Dr  Arnold  of  Rugby  (1928),  Lytton 
Strachey,  Eminent  Victorian*  (1918),  Thomas 
Hughes,  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays  (1867),  a  novel  of 
life  at  Rugby  in  which  Arnold  is  portrayed  as  head- 
master 

Arnold,  Thurman  Wesley,  1891-,  U  S  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the  antitrust  division 
( 1939  -43),  b  Laramie,  Wyo.,  grad  Princeton  (B  A, 
1911),  Yale  (M  A  ,  1911),  and  Harvard  Law  School 
(LL  B  ,  1914).  Dean  of  the  Umv  of  West  Virginia 
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law  school  (1027-30),  profei 


•  of  law  at  Yale 


law   Benooi    \iv&i—ouj,   pruievaur   ui    law    »v    ntuo 

(1930-36),  author  and  prominent  lawyer,  Arnold 
served  as  special  counsel  to  the  AAA  (1993)  and  as 


trial  examiner  for  the  SEC  (1935)  As  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  he  instituted  suits  attacking 
control  of  patents  and  housing  and  transportation 
trusts  He  was  (1943-45)  associate  justice  of  the 
IT  8  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
but  resigned  (July,  1945)  to  go  into  private  prac- 
tice. He  is  best  known  for  his  book  The  Folklore  of 
Capitalism  (1937) 

Arnold,  borough  (pop  10,898),  SW  Pa,  on  the 
Allegheny  and  NE  of  Pittsburgh,  me  1895.  It 
manufactures  glass  < 

Arnold  of  Brescia  (bre'shu),  c  1090-1155,  Italian 
reformer  He  was  a  priest  of  irreproachable  life  who 
was  first  prominent  in  a  struggle  at  Brescia 
between  the  bishop  and  the  city  government  A 
pupil  of  ABELARD,  Arnold  was  sharply  critical  of  the 
Church,  declaring  that  secular  powers  only  ought 
to  hold  property,  for  the  Church  was  being  tainted 
by  her  temporal  power  Unlike  St  BERNARD  OF 
CLAIRVAUX  (who  also  castigated  abuse  of  ecclesias- 
tical wealth),  Arnold  hold  that  the  very  possession 
of  property  by  the  Chun  h  waa  bad  At  the  Synod 
of  Sena  (1140),  dominated  by  St  Bernard,  Arnold 
and  Abelard  were  adjudged  to  be  in  error  Pope 
INNOCENT  II  ordered  Arnold  exiled  and  his  books 
burned  Arnold  returned  to  France,  then  went  to 
Zurich  In  1145  Pope  Eugene  III  ordered  him  to  go 
to  Home  There  the  people  had  asserted  the  rights 
of  the  commune  and  had  set  up  a  republic  Arnold 
was  attracted  to  their  cause  and  became  their 
leader,  eloquently  pleading  for  liberty  and  demo- 
cratic rights  He  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope 
in  1148  but  continued  to  head  the  republican  city- 
state  even  after  Eugene  III  was  permitted  to  reen- 
ter  Rome  When  Adrian  IV  became  pope,  however, 
he  took  stern  measures  By  plac  ing  Rome  under  an 
interdict  in  Holv  Week,  1156,  he  forced  the  exile  of 
Arnold  When  Emperor  Frederick  I  came  to  Rome, 
his  forces  at  the  pope's  request  seized  Arnold,  who 
was  then  tried  by  the  Roman  Curia  as  a  political 
rebel  (not  a  heretic)  and  executed  by  secular 
authorities  To  the  end  he  was  idolized  by  the 
Roman  populace  See  biography  by  G  W  Green- 
away  (1931) 

Arnoldson,  Kit*  Pontus  (kins'  pAntQs  ar'noldson), 
1844-1916,  Swedish  journalist  and  peace  advocate 
His  untiring  efforts  for  peace  were  rewarded  by  the 
1908  Nobol  Peace  Prize,  which  he  shared  with 
Fredrik  Bajer  A  book  he  wrote  on  world  peace 
(1900)  was  widely  read  As  a  member  of  the  second 
chamber  of  the  Riksdag  (1882  87)  he  introduced  a 
motion  for  permanent  neutrality  In  the  union 
crisis  in  1905,  he  opposed  a  war  with  Norway  He 
founded  several  soc  icties  devoted  to  peace 

Arnold  von  Winkelned    see  WINKELRIED 

Arnolfo  dt  Cambio  ('xrnol'fo  dP  kam'hyo),  c  1232- 
c  1310,  Italian  architect  and  sculptor  He  was  a 
pupil  of  the  sculptor  Nicola  Pisano,  as  witnessed  by 
the  admirable  tomb  of  Cardinal  dc  Brave  in  the 
Church  of  San  Domenico  at  Orvieto  (c  1282),  but 
forsook  sculpture  to  become  the  foremost  architect 
of  the  Italian  Gothic  era  Ho  designed  many  build- 
ings in  Florence,  including  the  Baptistery  (1290), 
the  Church  of  Santa  Croce  (1294),  and  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  (1298)  From  1290  till  his  death  ho  waa 
occupied  with  the  design  and  erection  of  tho  basic 
portion  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  Florence 

Arnon  (ar'n&ii),  liver  of  Jordan,  entering  tho  past- 
ern side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  called  today  Wadi  Mojib. 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  as  the  bor- 
der between  Moab  (on  the  south)  and  the  Amontos 
and  later  as  the  border  between  Moab  and  Israel 
The  city  Aioer  was  on  the  Arnon  Num  21  13,14, 
24,26,28,  Deut  224,36,  38,12,16,  48,  Joshua 
12  1,2,  13  9,16,  Judges  11  13,18,26,  2  Kings  10  33, 
Isa  162,  Jer  4820 

Arnprior  (arnprl'ur),  town  (pop  3,895),  SE  Ont , 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Madawaska  and  Ottawa 
rivers  W  of  Ottawa  Its  chief  industries  are  lumber, 
pulp  and  paper,  and  woolen  goods 

Arasberg  (arns'bcrk),  town  (pop  16,675),  West- 
phalia, W  Germany,  on  tho  Ruhr  river  It  was  the 
seat  of  the  Westphalian  VEHMGERICHT 

Arnstadt  (arn'shtat),  city  (pop  27,846),  Thurmgia, 
8  central  Germany,  on  the  Gera  mcr  It  has 
manufacturers  of  gloves,  shoes,  and  machinery 
Fluor  spar  and  manganese  are  mined  near  by  The 
Liebfrauenkirche  is  a  fine  13th-century  church 
J  8.  Bach  was  organist  at  the  Church  of  St  Bon- 
iface (1703-5,  1706-7) 

Arnulf  (ar'ntilf),  c  850-899,  emperor  (896-99),  king 
of  the  East  Franks  (887-99),  natural  son  of  Carlo- 
man  of  Bavaria  In  887  he  led  the  rebellion  of  tho 
East  Franks  against  his  uncle,  Emperor  CHARLES 
III  (Charles  the  Fat),  and  was  proclaimed  their 
king  He  defeated  the  Normans  in  891  but  cam- 
paigned less  successfully  against  the  Moravians, 
with  whom  he  finally  negotiated  a  peace  (894). 
In  894,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Formosus,  he  invaded 
Italy,  then  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  but  went  no  fur- 
ther than  Piacenia,  he  returned  in  895,  captured 
Rome,  and  was  crowned  emperor  (896),  but  he  was 
stricken  with  paralysis  and  went  home.  Arnulf, 
whose  personal  appearance,  energy,  and  bravery 
have  often  caused  him  to  be  likened  to  hia  great- 
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great-grandfather,  Charlemagne,  was  the  last  Caro- 
lingian  to  be  crowned  emperor. 

Arod  (a'rod),  son  of  Gad  Num.  26.17.  He  is  the 
Arodi  (ar'udl)  of  Gen  46  16 

Aroe  Islands,  Indonesia  see  ART;  ISLANDS 

Aroer  (ar'Our),  1  Border  town,  on  the  noith  side  of 
the  Arnon  river  and  c  1 1  mi  E  of  the  Dead  Sea  It 
changed  hands  frequently  A  Roman  road  crossed 
the  iiver  at  this  point  Deut  236,  312,  448, 
Joshua  12  12,  139,  Judges  11  26,  2  Kings  1033, 
Jer  48  19  2  City  of  Gad,  near  Amman  Joshua 
13  25,  Judges  11  33  3  City  of  Juclah,  perhaps  near 
Beorsheba  1  Sam  30  28  In  Chron  1 1  44  an  Aroer- 
itc  is  mentioned,  it  is  not  known  which  Aroei  is 
meant  in  this  passage  or  m  Isa  17  2 

Aroostook  (uroos'took,  -tlk,  uro&s'-),  nver,  c  140 
mi  long,  rising  in  N  Maine  and  winding  generally 
E  to  tho  St  John  in  New  Brunswick  prov  It  gives 
its  name  to  a  county  famous  for  potatoes  See 
Helen  Hamlm,  Pine,  Potatoes,  and  People  (1948) 

Aroostook  War.  In  1838  Maine  and  Now  Brunswick 
both  claimed  territory  loft  undetermined  on  the 
U  S  -Canadian  border,  including  the  vallev  of  the 
Aroostook  river  Maine  farmers  were  eying  the 
farmlands  there,  and  when  New  Brunswick  sent 
Canadian  lumbermen  to  do  logging,  Maine  author- 
ities got  up  a  force  to  eject  them  New  Brunswick 
asked  for  British  regular  troops  and  full-scale  fight- 
ing seemed  to  be  promised,  but  Gen  Wmfield  Scott, 
sent  with  a  U  S  force,  managed  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment (March,  1839)  which  prevented  trouble,  and 
the  boundary  was  settled  by  tho  WEBSTER- ASH- 
BURTON  TREATY 

Arosa  (aro'zu),  health  resort  and  winter  sports 
center  (resident  pop  1,980),  Orisons  canton, 
Switzerland 

Arp,  city  (pop  1,139),  E  Texas,  SE  of  Tyler,  in  an 
oil  region,  me  1931 

Arpad~(&r'pad),  c  840-907?,  chief  of  the  MAGYARS. 
He  led  his  people  into  Hungary  in  895  The  leaders 
of  the  Magyars  and  the  Hungarian  kings  from  St. 
STJPHFN  I  to  Andrew  III  were  of  the  house  of 
Arpad  (see  HUNOARY) 

Arpad  (ar'pAd),  unidentified  city,  probably  in  W 
contra!  Hyna  Hamath  is  always  named  with  it. 
2  Kings  18  34,  19  13,  Isa  10  9,  Jor  49  23.  It  is  tho 
Arphad  (ar'fad)  of  Isa  36  19,  37  13 

Arphazad  (arfak'sad)  1  Median  king  at  Ecbatana, 
defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar  He  has  not  been 
surely  identified  with  anyone  in  other  records 
Judith  1  9  Son  of  Shem  It  has  been  supposed 
that  he  waa  the  eponym  of  the  Chaldeans.  Gen. 
1022,24,  11  10,  Luke  3  36 

arrack,  ardent  spirits  distilled  c  hiefly  in  the  Far  East 
from  fermented  juices  or  grams  The  introduction 
of  European  spirits  has  led  to  a  decline  in  tho  native 
industry  In  the  19th  cent ,  Cevlon  was  especially 
noted  for  palm  toddy  arrack  Primitive  methods 
of  distilling  yield  raw  spirits  injurious  because  of 
a  high  ( ontcnt  of  fusel  oil  and  acids.  Other  names 
are  rack  or  raki 

Arran,  earls  of.  see  HAMILTON,  JAMES,  and  STUART, 
JAMES 

Arran,  island  (165  sq  mi  ;  pop  4,506),  Buteshire, 
W  Scotland,  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde  Oval  shaped, 
it  is  largely  granitic  and  is  wild  and  rocky  Its 
scenery  and  its  hunting  and  fishing  have  made  it 
a  resort  Brodick  is  the  chief  town  See  R  Angus 
Downie,  Att  alxiut  Arran  (1933). 

Arran  Islands,  Ii  eland   sec  A  RAX  ISLANDS. 

Arras  (a'ruB,  Fr  Arha').cit>  (pop  30,065) ,  capital  of 
Pas-de-Calais  dept ,  N  France,  and  historic  capital 
of  AHTOIS  Of  Gallo-Ronian  origin,  it  became  an 
episcopal  see  c  500  By  the  14th  cent  it  had  bee  ome 
a  center  of  wealth  and  c  ulture,  renowned  particu- 
larly for  TAPESTRY  With  Aitois.  Arras  passed 
successively  to  Burgundy,  France,  and  Spam  and 
was  definitively  reconquered  by  Franco  m  1640 
The  city  was  almost  destroyed  in  the  First  World 
War,  but  resisted  all  German  assaults  In  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  many  buildings  restored  after  1919 
were  again  damaged  These  include  the  Renais- 
sance town  hall  and  the  18th-century  cathedral 
The  restored  18th-century  Abbey  of  St  Vaast  (now 
housing  the  museum)  was  left  intact  Despite  the 
considerable  destruction,  Arras  retain;;)  much  of  the 
general  aspect  of  a  17th-century  Spanish-Flemish 
town  Its  huge  citadel  dates  from  the  17th  cent 
The  house  where  Robespierre  was  born  still  stands. 

Arras,  Treaty  of.  1  Treaty  of  1435,  between  CHARLES 
VII  of  France  and  PHILIP  THE  GOOD  of  Burgundy 
Through  it,  France  secured  the  alliance  ol  Bur- 
gundy against  England  in  exchange  for  important 
territories  (notably  Picardy),  and  exempted  Philip 
from  homage  to  the  crown  S  Treaty  of  1482, 
between  Louis  XI  of  France  and  the  loc  al  govern- 
ments of  the  Netherlands,  following  the  death  of 
MARY  OP  BURGUNDY  In  1483  Mary's  widower, 
Archduke  Maximilian  (later  Emperor  MAXIMILIAN 
I),  reluctantly  accepted  the  treaty  Maximilian's 
infant  daughter,  MAROARBT  OF  AUSTRIA,  waa  to 
marry  the  dauphin  (later  Charles  VIII),  bringing 
Artois  and  Franche-Comte  as  dowry  Maximilian's 
infant  son  (later  PHILIP  I  of  Castile)  was  to  do 
homage  for  Flanders  to  France.  When  Charles  VIII 
married  ANNE  OF  BRITTANY,  Maximilian  forced 
him  to  restore  Margaret's  dowry  by  the  Treaty 
of  Senhs  (1493). 


ARROWSMTTH 

Arreboe,  Anders  (an'urs  a'rubo,  -Wa),  1587-1637, 
Danish  poet,  bishop  of  Trondheim  In  his  narra- 
tive poem,  the  Hexaemeron  (written  c  1630,  pub 
1661),  he  introduced  the  alexandrine  meter  which 
became  the  accepted  vehicle  for  dignified  poetry 
throughout  the  north 

arrest,  in  law,  seizure  and  detention  of  a  person. 
Arrest  may  be  either  civil  or  criminal  Civil  arrest 
is  most  often  used  when  one  has  been  guilty  of 
CONTFMPT  o*  COURT,  but  in  some  states  it  IB  also 
allowed  where  the  defendant  m  a  civil  suit  may 
attempt  to  flee  the  c  ourt's  jurisdiction  or  otherwise 
frustrate  justice  Those  who  are  suspected  or  con- 
victed of  crime  are  subject  to  criminal  arrest 
Arrest  is  ordinarily  accomplished  by  a  warrant 
issued  by  d  court  or  officer  of  justice  In  r  ivil  arrest 
a  WARRANT  must  always  be  issued  and  the  appre- 
hension may  not  be  effected  on  Sundays  or  legal 
holiday  s  There  are  no  time  restrictions  on  effecting 
criminal  arrest  Any  person  may  make  such  an 
arrest  without  a  warrant  if  a  c  nine  is  committed 
in  his  presence  An  ofnc  or  of  the  law,  besides,  does 
not  need  a  warrant  to  arrest  one  whom  he  reason- 
ably suspects  of  having  recently  committed  a 
felony  In  all  other  c  nmmal  cases  there  must  be  a 
warrant  before  the  arrest  Force  may  be  used  in 
effecting  arrest,  even  to  the  extent  of  killing  a  per- 
son who  resists  arrest  for  a  felony  If  an  arrest  is 
contrary  to  law,  the  apprehended  person  may  pro- 
cure his  release  by  HABKAS  C-ORPUS  and  may  bring  a 
civil  suit  for  F\LSE  IMPRISONMENT  In  most  cases 
the  person  detained  may  be  released  in  B\IL  Dip- 
lomatic personnel  and  members  of  Congress  and  of 
state  legislatures  during  legislative  sessions  are  the 
chief  classes  exempt  from  arrest 

Arrhenius,  Svante  August  (sfan'tu  ou'gust  tira'nefis) , 
1859-1927,  Swedish  chemist  He  was  associated 
with  the  Umv  of  Stockholm  from  1891  (as  rector, 
1897-1902)  and  became  director  of  the  Nobel  llnsti- 
tute  for  Physical  Chemistry,  Stockholm,  ui  1905 
For  originating  (1884,  1887)  the  theory  of  electro- 
1\  tic  dissociation  or  lomzation,  he  received  the  1903 
Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry  He  also  investigated 
osmosis  and  toxins  and  antitoxins  His  works, 
translated  into  many  languages,  include  Immuno- 
chemwtry  (1907),  Quantitative  Laws  in  Biological 
Chemistry  (1915),  Destinies  of  the  Start  (1918),  and 
Chemistry  in  Modern  Lift,  (Kng  tr  ,  1925) 

Arnan  (Flavins  Arnanus)  (a'reun),  fl  1st  half  of 
2d  cent ,  Greek  historian,  philosopher,  and  gen- 
eral He  was  governor  of  Cappadocia  under 
Emperor  Hadrian  and  in  134  repulsed  a  dangerous 
invasion  of  the  Alans  His  chief  work  is  the  Anab- 
asis of  Alexander,  the  prime  source  on  Alexander 
the  Great  Modeled  on  Xenophon,  the  Analtasw 
relies  chiefly  on  the  writings  of  two  of  Alexander's 
generals  (Ptolemy  I  and  Anstobolus)  for  source 
material  Other  extant  works  uu  lude  the  Indica  (an 
account  of  a  voyage  of  Alexander's  general, 
Nearc  hus,  to  India)  and  parts  of  his  edition  of,  and 
commentaries  on,  the  Discourses  of  Epictetus 

Arrol,  Sir  William,  1839-19H,  British  engineer,  a 
pioneer  in  steel  construction  Among  the.  bridges 
built  under  his  supervision  are  tho  Forth  and  Tay 
bridges  in  Scotland,  the  Tower  Bridge  over  the 
Thames  (London),  and  the  Nile  bridge  m  Cairo 
The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  was  his  achievement 

arrowhead,  any  plant  of  the  genus  fiapUtana,  widely 
distiibutcd  marsh  or  aquatic  perennial  herbs  The 
plants  are  white  flowered,  the  best  known  have 
leaves  shaped  like  arrowheads  An  impoi  tant  pota- 
tohke  food  of  Noith  American  Indians  was  pre- 
paied  by  roasting  or  boiling  the  tubers,  particularly 
of  Sagittana  latifolia,  one  species  has  long  been  cul- 
tivated in  the  Onent  for  its  starchy  root  Arrow- 
heads are  often  grown  in  aquariums,  ponds,  and  bog 
gardens 

Arrow  Lakes,  two  expansions  of  the  Columbia  nver, 
S  British  Columbia  Both  he  at  the  bottom  of 
narrow  valleys  bounded  bv  high  mountain  ranges 
and  arc  noted  for  their  beauty  Upper  Arrow  Lake 
is  36  mi  long  and  c  2  mi  wide,  Lower  Arrow  Lake 
is  51  mi  long  and  somewhat  narrower  Arrowhead 
is  at  the  head  of  the  upper  lake  and.  SE  of  Revel- 
stoke  Steamers  ply  the  lakes 

arrowroot,  edible  starch  extracted  from  the  root- 
stocks  of  various  plants  The  true  or  West  Indian 
arrowroot  is  obtained  from  a  maranta  (Maranta 
arundinacea) ,  native  to  tropical  \menca  and  now 
naturalized  in  Florida  The  mature  rcotstocks, 
peeled  and  ground  to  a  pulp,  yield  about  26  percent 
of  starch  in  a  white  meal  that  is  easily  digestible 
and  is  therefoie  valued  as  a  food  for  children  and 
invalids,  usually  in  the  foim  of  pudding  A  peren- 
nial herb  growing  to  6  ft  high,  the  mai  anta  is  some- 
times sold  by  florists  for  the  ornamental  leaves, 
Indians  are  said  to  have  used  it  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  poisoned  ai  rows  Some  of  the  plant  starches 
called  arrowioot,  and  sometimes  used  as  a  substi- 
tute, are  East  Indian  arrowroot  (from  Curcuma  an- 
gustifolvi),  Floiida  arrowroot  (from  the  coontie, 
Zamia  flondana),  and  Brazilian  arrowroot  or  TAPI- 
OCA (from  the  bitter  CVSSAVA) 

Arrowsmith,  Aaron,  1750-1823,  English  cartogra- 
pher and  geographer  He  founded  the  map-making 
and  publishing  business  earned  on  by  his  sons  and 
by  his  nephew  John  Arrowsmith,  1790-1873 
John  Arrowsmith's  London  Atlat  was  famous,  and 
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ARROWWOOD 

he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Geographic 
Society  The  Arrowsmith  maps  were  among  the 
bent  at  the  time  of  their  publication 
•rrowwood,  name  for  several  woody  plants  formerly 
used  for  making  arrows,  particularly  for  various 
species  of  VIBURNTTM  The  common  arrowwood  is 
Viburnum  dentatum,  which  has  flat- topped  clusters 
of  small,  white  flowers  followed  by  dark  blue  berry- 
like  fruits. 

Arroyo  (ard'yS),  town  (pop  4,290),  SB  Puerto  Rico 
It  is  a  port  of  entrv 

Arroyo  Grande  (uroi'o  grdn'de),  city  (pop  1,000),  S 
Calif,  NW  of  Santa  Barbara,  in  a  vegetable- 
raising  area,  founded  1377,  me  1911 
Ami  Islands,  Indonesia  see  ART;  ISLANDS 
Arsaces  (ar'suee*),  fi  250  BC,  founder  of  the 
Parthian  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae  (-sa'slde"), 
which  ruled  Persia  from  c  250  B  C  to  A  D  226 
Arsaces  led  a  successful  revolt  against  An  tux  bus 
II,  kmg  of  Syria,  when  Antiochus  was  engaged  in 
war  with  Egypt  and  trying  to  cope  with  another 
revolt  in  Bactria  Among  the  kings  were  Tiridates, 
Mithndates  I,  Mithridates  II,  and  Phraates  IV 
Their  empire  became  a  formidable  rival  of  the 
Roman  power,  but  had  begun  to  decay  in  the  2d 
cent  A.D  ,  when  Avidius  Cassius  and  Emperor 
ALEXANDER  SEVERUS  invaded  the  country  The 
Arsacidae  were  overthrown  by  a  revolt  of  the 
Persians,  under  ARDASHIR  I,  who  in  226  slew 
Artabanus  IV  (Ardawau  IV),  the  29th  and  last  of 
the  Arsacidae. 

arsenic  (ar'sunlk)  (Gr., -yellow  orpiment,  from  a 
word  meaning  male,  because  of  its  strength]  chemi- 
cal element  (symbol* As,  for  physical  constants, 
see  ELEMENT,  table)  It  appears  in  three  allotropic 
forms  (see  ALLOTKOPY)  a  silver-gray,  crystalline, 
metalhke,  brittle  solid,  tarn  wrung  rapidly  in  air, 
a  black,  amorphous  form,  and  a  yellow,  crystalline 
solid  It  passes  directly  from  solid  to  gas  at  about 
615°C  It  burns  in  the  air,  forming  white  clouds  of 
an  oxide  In  the  periodic  table  it  is  grouped  with 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  antimony,  and  bismuth  It 
combines  readily  with  many  elements  with  hy- 
drogen, forming  arsine,  an  extremely  poisonous  gas , 
with  oxygen,  forming  a  trioxide,  commonly  called 
"white  arsenic"  or  simply  "arsenic."  and  a  pen- 
toxide,  with  the  halogens,  forming  hahdes,  and 
with  sulphur,  forming  RKALOAR,  ARSILNOPYHITE, 
and  orpnnent,  which  id  called  "yellow  arsenic  " 
These  last  compounds,  the  sulphides,  are  the  chief 
commercial  souroe  of  the  element.  The  element 
and  its  compounds  are  used  widely — in  glass 
works,  in  making  pigments,  animal  poisons,  and  in- 
secticides (P*.RU»  GREEN),  in  calico  and  indigo 
printing ,  in  tanning  and  taxidermy ,  as  preservatives , 
in  making  poison  gas  for  warfare,  and  in  pyro- 
techny  Small  quantities  of  arsenic  added  to  lead 
in  the  manufacture  of  lead  shot  assure  perfectly 
spherical  pellets,  since  the  arsenic  delays  the  solidi- 
fication of  the  molten  lead  thereby  making  it  flow 
more  readily,  the  arsenic  also  contributes  hardness 
Several  of  its  compounds  are  used  in  medicine  (ar- 
aentons  oxide,  arsenic  iodide,  arsenates),  in  the 
treatment  of  pernicious  anemia  and  various  skin 
diseases,  to  counteract  the  aftereffects  of  malaria, 
and  in  such  common  afflictions  as  hay  fever  On 
the  other  hand,  arsenic  is  a  strong  poison  (for 
symptoms  and  antidote,  see  POISONING,  table). 
One  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  even  micro- 
scopic quantities  of  arsenic  in  com  pounds  is  MARSH'S 
TEST  When  prepared  commercially  from  sulphide 
ores,  the  ores,  e  g  ,  arsenical  pyrites,  am  heated 
(with  air  excluded)  or  roasted  the  arsenic  sublimes 
and  is  condensed  In  another  method  white  arsenic 
(arseiiious  oxide)  is  reduced  with  carbon  Although 
certain  arsenic  compounds,  such  as  realgar  and 
orpmiont,  were  known  to  the  Greeks  of  Aristotle's 
time,  the  element  itself  was  not  The  "arsenic," 
so  called  by  them  and  by  the  later  alchemists,  was 
not  true  arsenic,  but  probably  the  oxide  of  arsenic, 
arsemous  oxide  The  metalhke  element  was  first 
described  by  Albertus  Magnus  in  the  13th  tent 

arsenopyrite  (ar"sln6pl'rlt,  arseVd-)  or  mtepwkel, 
silver-white  to  steel-gray  mineral  with  the  metallic 
luster  characteristic  of  a  PYRITE  It  is  a  sulpharse- 
nide  of  iron  (composed  of  iron,  arsenic,  and  sul- 
phur) ,  crystallising  in  the  orthorhombic  system  and 
occurring  also  in  massive  form.  It  is  widely  dis- 
tributed and  is  an  important  source  of  arsenic 
Often  it  is  found  associated  with  other  minerals  and 
ores  of  lead  and  tin  Saxony,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, England  (Cornwall),  and  various  parts  of 
the  United  States  have  important  deposits 

arson,  the  malicious  and  willful  burning  of  a  house 
or  other  building  or  structure  or  of  a  vehicle  At 
common  law,  it  was  an  offense  against  the  security  of 
habitation  rather  than  against  property  rights. 
Although  this  rule  still  holds  in  some  state  juris- 
dictions of  the  United  States,  in  others  statutes 
have  changed  the  meaning  of  the  offense  not  only 
by  extending  its  application  to  all  sorts  of  things 
but  also  by  stressing  to  a  greater  extent  the  pro- 
tection of  property  rights.  Some  statutes  distin- 
guish several  degrees  of  arson,  e.g.,  arson  com- 
mitted at  night  is  considered  more  serious  than 
arson  committed  ui^the  daytime.  In  most  states 
aetting  fire  to  cue's  own  habitation  or  other  proper- 
ty to  defraud  a  fire-insurance  company  is  arson. 
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Arsonval,  Arsene  4*  (ftraen'  darsovalO.  1851-1040, 
French  physicist  and  physician.  He  worked  under 
Claude  Bernard  and  under  Brown-Sequard  (whom 
he  succeeded  in  1897  at  the  College  de  France)  and 
was  professor  at  the  Sorbonne  from  1901  to  1932. 
The  D' Arson val  galvanometer  is.  named  for  him 
A  pioneer  in  electrotheraphy,  h«  studied  the  medi- 
cal application  of  high-frequency  currents  and 
originated  the  term  diathermy. 
Arta,  Greece  see  AUBRACIA 
Artagnan,  Charles  de  Batz-Castelmore  d'  (sharl'  du 
bats'-kastSlmdr'  dftrtanyaO,  e  1623-1673,  French 
soldier  of  Gascon  origin  His  career  was  spent  in 
the  king's  musketeers  under  Louis  XIV,  he  fell  at 
the  siege  of  Maastricht  Memoirs  attributed  to 
Artagnan  were  used  by  Dumas  pere  in  the  series 
beginning  with  The  Three  Musketeers  Artagnan 
called  himself  comte  without  right 

Artaphernes  (ur"tufur'n£i),  fl.  490  BC,  Persian 
soldier,  satrap  of  Lydia  He  was  related  to  the  king 
of  Persia  He  was  one  of  the  generals  commanding 
Darius'  great  expedition  against  Greece,  which 
ended  at  MARATHON.  He  led  detachments  in  the 
invasion  of  Xerxes  (480  B  C  ). 

Artaxerxes  I  (ar'tuaurk'sfiz),  d  425  B  C  ,  king  of 
ancient  Persia  (465-425  B  C ),  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Achaomenidae  Artaxerxes  is  the  Greek  form 
of  the  name,  Ardashir  the  Persian,  he  is  sometimes 
called  Artaxerxes  the  Long-handed  He  succeeded 
his  father,  XERXES  I,  in  whose  murder  he  had  no 
part  It  is  conventional  to  say  that  the  weakness 
of  the  Persian  Empire  began  to  appear  in  his  reign, 
and  there  were  many  risings  in  the  provinces  The 
revolt  of  Egypt,  aided  by  the  Athenians,  was. 
however,  put  down  (c  455)  after  years  of  fighting, 
and  Bactria  was  pacified  The  Athenians  sent  a 
fleet  under  CIMON  to  aid  a  rebellion  of  Cyprus 
against  Persian  rule  The  fleet  won  a  victory,  but 
the  treaty  negotiated  by  CAILIAS  was  generally 
favorable  to  Persia  In  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes, 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  began  the  revival  of  Judaism, 
on  which  the  king  seems  to  hnve  looked  with  favor 
He  also  befriended  the  exiled  Themistocles  He  was 
succeeded  by  XKRXFS  II 

Artaxerxes  II.  d  358  B  C  ,  king  of  ancient  Persia 
(404-358  B  C  ) ,  son  and  successor  of  DAKIUB  II  He 
is  sometimes  called  in  Greek  Artaxerxes  Mnemon 
{the  thoughtful);  his  Persian  name  is  Ardashir  His 
reign  began  badly  with  the  attempt  of  CYRUS  THK 
YOUNC.ER  to  seizo  the  throne  This  was  ended  at 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa  (401  B  C  ),  where  Cyrus  was 
killed  The  story  of  the  Greek  contingent  in  the 
battle  was  made  famous  by  Xeuophon  Artaxerxea 
relied  heavily  upon  his  officials,  and  the  satraps 
PHARNABAZUS  and  TISSIPBBRNES  had  real  ruling 
power  They  managed  by  liberal  broadcast  of 
Persian  gold  to  gain  great  influence  in  Greece,  and 
the  peace  (386  B  C  )  that  is  known  by  the  name  of 
ANTALCIDAB  marked  the  imposition  of  Persian  con- 
trol of  the  Greek  city-states  The  provinces  of  the 
empire  were  visited  with  unrest  EVAOORAB  made 
himself  independent  as  a  ruler  of  Cy  prus  but  finally 
(c  385)  submitted  to  the  king  Pharnabazus  and 
Iphicrates,  sent  to  reduce  Egypt,  disagreed  and  ac- 
complished nothing  A  formidable  ana  long-lasting 
revolt  of  the  satraps  (among  them  Mausolus) 
against  the  king  was  put  down  just  before  Arta- 
xerxes' death  In  his  reign  the  cult  of  MITHRA  was 
revived,  and  Mithraism  entered  on  its  period  of 
popularity 

Artaxerxes  III.  d.  338  B  C.,  king  of  ancient  Persia 
(358-338  BC),  son  of  Artaxerxos  II  He  was 
originally  named  Othus  and  is  sometimes  called 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  his  Persian  name  is  Ardashu* 
He  gained  the  throne  by  a  general  massacre  of  the 
family  and  throughout  his  reign  continued  a  policy 
of  terror  and  blood  An  early  expedition  against 
Egypt  failed,  but  ho  set  out  again  (c.342)  and,  hav- 
ing destroyed  Sidon  on  his  way,  reduced  Egypt  by 
bloody  conquest  He  also  put  down  the  unruly 
satraps  and  centralised  and  strengthened  the  em- 
pire One  of  his  ministers,  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  fi- 
nally poisoned  the  king,  put  Artaxerxes'  son  Arses 
on  the  throne  in  338,  then  deposed  him  in  336  in 
favor  of  DARIUS  III 

Artem  (arty6m')  city  (1947  pop.  c  50,000),  SW 
Maritime  Territory,  RSFSR,  in  Siberia,  NNE  of 
Vladivostok  It  is  a  coal-mining  center. 

Artemas  (ar'timus)  (Gr.-gift  of  Artemis],  com- 
panion of  Paul  Titus  3  12 

Artemidorus  of  Bphesus  (arte1m*Id6r'us,  gf'usns), 
fl  103  B  C  ,  Greek  geographer  quoted  by  Strata. 
He  wrote  11  books  on  his  Mediterranean  travels. 

Artemis  (ar'tumls),  in  Greek  legend,  Olympian  god- 
dess, a  virgin  huntress,  daughter  of  Zeus  and  LETO 
and  twin  sister  of  APOLLO  She  was  born  in  Delos 
and  is  sometimes  called  Delia.  She  also  is  called 
Phoebe  Primarily  she  was  the  goddess  of  the  wild, 
a  forest  dweller  and  the  guardian  as  well  us  the 
huntress  of  wild  animals  She  turned  Actaeou,  who 
had  seen  her  naked,  into  a  stag,  and  his  own  hounds 
destroyed  him  She  loosed  a  wild  boar  in  the  lands 
of  Oeneus  and  so  caused  the  Calydonian  hunt. 
Agamemnon  killed  a  stag  sacred  to  her  and  had  to 
Undertake  to  sacrifice  his  daughter.  There  is  thus 
a  strain  of  the  avenger  about  a  number  of  her  leg- 
ends such  as  the  story  of  Kioto  and  th«  killing  of 
Orion.  All  her  attendants  were  virgins,  and  it  any 


lost  hor  chastity  she  wae  severely  punished.  The 
cypress  was  sacred  to  her,  and  the  stag  and  the 
hind,  the  hound,  the  bear,  and  the  boar  were  pe- 
culiarly hers  Besides  being  a  huntress,  however, 
she  was  a  protector  of  women,  and  in  certain  places, 
notably  EPHCSUS,  she  was  the  opposite  of  the  virgin 
goddess,  the  GKHAT  MOTHER,  and  in  some  cults 
she  was  equated  with  Astarte  As  complementary 
to  Apollo,  site  was  also  the  goddess  of  the  moon 
(with  the  Pleiades  as  attendants)  and  of  the  night, 
and  her  cults  were  frequently  confused  with  those 
of  Selene  and  HECATE.  She  was  identified  with  the 
Roman  Diana.  In  Greek  popular  religion  worship 
of  Artemis  was  very  widespread  and  was  blended 
with  that  of  various  earth  and  nature  goddesses. 
In  some  places  she  seems  to  have  been  placated  in 
forgotten  times  with  human  sacrifice. 

Artemisia  (ar'turot'shSa),  4th  cent  B  C  ,  ruler  of 
Caria,  sister,  wife,  and  successor  of  Mausolus.  In 
his  memory  she  erected  the  Mausoleum  She  was  a 
strong  ruler  and  conquered  Rhodes.  She  also  pa- 
tromied  the  arts  An  earlier  Artemisia  also  ruled 
Caria  under  Xerxes  I  of  Persia 

artesnisia.  see  WORMWOOD 

Artemisium  (Ar'tOml'sheum),  cape,  N  Euboea, 
Greece,  named  for  a  great  temple  of  Artemis.  Off 
the  cape  in  480  B.C  was  fought  a  naval  battle  of 
the  Persian  Wars.  The  delay  won  by  the  defense 
of  Thermopylae  helped  make  it  possible  for  the 
Greeks  to  ward  off  the  Persian  fleet,  though  the 
battle  was  mdecmve. 

Artemovsk  (ortyo'mufsk),  city  (pop  65,165),  E 
Ukraine,  in  the  Donets  Basin.  The  industrial  center 
of  a  salt-mining  region,  it  was  founded  in  1571  Mid 
was  named  Bakhmut  until  1923 

arteriosclerosis,  hardening  of  the  arterial  walls  ac- 
companied by  inflammatory  changes  A  loss  of  elas- 
ticity, with  fibrotic  changes  in  the  wall  of  the  ar- 
tery, results  in  a  narrowing  of  the  lumen  (canal)  of 
the  artery.  When  these  changes  are  marked  in  the 
Wood  vessels  of  the  heart  the  cardiac  musculature 
may  be  affected,  and  occlusion  of  the  vessels  may 
occur,  similar  chances  in  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
brain  affect  the  intellect  Arteriosclerosis  may  also 
result  in  hypertension  because  of  the  loss  of  elas- 
ticity in  the  vessel  walls 

artery,  blood  vessel  carrying  blood  from  the  heart  to 
the  tissues  of  the  body  The  largest  arterial  trunk 
leaving  the  heart,  carrying  oxygenated  blood  is  the 
aoita,  branches  of  which  decrease  in  size,  finally 
terminating  in  <  apillaries,  which  communicate  with 
the  venous  sytem  (see  VEIN)  The  other  large  ar- 
tery leaving  the  heart,  the  pulmonary  arterv,  car- 
ries deoxygenated  blood  to  the  lungs  The  arterial 
wall  comprises  fibrous,  elastic,  and  muscle  layers 
The  PULBB  may  be  palpated  in  the  larger  arteries 
near  the  body  surface 

Artesia  (urte"'*hu),  city  (pop  4,071),  SE  N.Mex , 
just  W  of  the  Pecos  river  and  N  of  Carlsbad,  in  an 
oil,  farm,  and  livestock  area,  settled  1903,  me 
1905  A  large  area  it>  irrigated  by  water  from  ar- 
tesian wells 

artesian  well  (arte'shun)  [from  Artenum,  ancient 
name  of  the  old  AKTOIS  prov  ,  France],  in  its  nar- 
rower sense,  a  natural  fountain  rising  by  hydro- 
static pressure  from  a  fissure  in  a  layer  of  perme- 
able rock  between  two  impermeable  layers  in  a 
basmlike  geological  formation  In  areas  where  the 
slope  of  the  layers  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  re- 
quired hydrostatic  pressure,  a  true  artesian  well 
can  be  made  by  drilling  through  the  upper  imper- 
meable layer  into  the  permeable  layer  (known  as 
the  aquifer)  Such  borings  were  made  anciently  in 
Egypt  and  China  In  North  America  the  necessary 
conditions  exist  in  the  Dakota  artesian  system  (of 
which  the  aquifer  is  Dakota  sandstone,  underlying 
parts  of  the  Dakotas,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  and  Saskatchewan) ,  in  the  Illinois- Wis- 
consin system,  along  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain  S 
from  Long  Island,  and  in  tlie  Gulf  Coast  region,  es- 
pecially in  Texas  If  the  hydrostatic  pressure  is  not 
great  enough  (when  the  level  of  the  source  of  the 
water  is  not  much  above  that  of  the  land  at  the 
well  or  when  the  water  has  other  escapes  besides  the 
well),  the  water  is  sometimes  pumped  to  the  sur- 
face, and  the  well  is  not  truly  artesian  Water  from 
artesian  wells  and  springs  is  usually  cold  and  usual- 
ly free  from  organic  impurities.  Artesian  springs 
occur  where  the  ground  water  flows  out  through  a 
natural  opening  Some  of  these,  in  which  the  water 
comes  from  deep  in  the  earth,  are  known  as  thermal 
aprings  since  the  water  w  cither  warm  or  hot.  Those 
which  are  called  mineral  springs  contain  large 
amounts  of  various  minerals  (all  spring  water  con- 
tains some  minerals  m  solution).  Artesian  springs 
exist  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  e  g.,  at  Saratoga, 
N  Y  ,  Hot  Springs.  Ark  ,  Hot  Springs,  Va  .  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  Bath,  England:  Carlsbad, 
Czechoslovakia,  Vichy,  France,  and  Wiesbaden, 
Germany.  See  also  GEYSER. 

Artev«Uie,  Jacob  van  (ya'kdp  van  or'tuveldu), 
0.1290-1345,  Hernish  statesman,  of  a  patrician 
family  of  Ghent  In  1337  the  Flemish  cloth  in- 
dustry underwent  a  severe  cruwa.  The  pro-French 
policy  of  the  count  of  Flanders  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween EDWARD  III  of  England  and  PHILIP  VI  of 
France  out  off  English  wool  importo  and  thus  ru- 
ined the  Flemish,  merchants  and  weavers.  Ghent  re- 
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belled,  and  Artevelde  WM  given  virtually  dictator- 
ial power*  as  head  of  the  city  government.  He  ne- 
gotiated (1338)  a  commercial  treaty  with  England 
and  obtained  recognition  of  Flemish  neutrality. 
The  other  towns  of  Flanders  followed  hie  lead,  the 
count  fled  to  France,  and  trade  revived  and  pros- 
pered under  Artevelde's  reforms  In  1840  Arte- 
velde  had  Edward  HI  recognized  as  king  of  France 
(and  thus  suzerain  of  Flanders)  by  the  Flemish 
towns  Artevelde's  firm  leadership  and  patrician 
origin  soon  were  to  cause  suspicions  Enemies  ac- 
cused him  of  proposing  the  lordship  of  Flanders  to 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  In  1345  a  not  broke  out 
in  Ghent,  and  Artevelde  was  killed  by  the  mob 

Artevelde,  Philip  van,  1340-82,  Flemish  popular 
leader,  captain  general  of  Ghent,  son  of  Jacob  van 
Artevelde  In  the  struggle  between  the  "Goods" 
(the  propertied  classes  supported  by  the  count  of 
Flanders)  and  the  "Bads'1  (the  workers,  led  by  the 
weavers),  he  put  himself  (1381)  at  the  head  of  the 
rebellious  weavers  He  captured  Bruges  ( 1 382)  and 
most  of  Flanders  but  was  defeated  and  slam  at 
Roosebeke  by  the  French  under  Olivier  de  Clisson. 

art  galleries   see  MUSEUMS  OF  ART 

Arthabaska,  town  (pop  1,883),  SE  Que ,  on  the 
Nicolet  river  and  88W  of  Quebec 

arthritis  (arthrl'tfe)  [Gr , -inflammation  of  the 
joints],  inflammation  of  a  joint  There  are  two 
classes  of  chronic  arthritis,  atrophic,  which  is  marked 
by  inflammation  and  degenerative  changes  in 
joint  structures,  and  hypertrophic,  marked  by  de- 
generation and  by  the  formation  of  bony  spicules 
in  the  joint  Predisposing  factors  which  may  result 
in  arthritis  include  infection,  injury,  changes  in 
temperature,  emotional  disturbances,  and  endo- 
crine imbalance  The  rheumatoid  type  of  arthritis 
is  acute  and  is  marked  by  pain,  heat,  redness,  and 
swelling  Arthritis  deformans,  a  chronic  arthritis, 
may  be  atrophic  or  hypertrophic  and  leads  to 
marked  deformity  of  the  joints  Treatment  includes 
removal  of  suspected  foci  of  infection,  a  well- 
balanced  diet,  endocrine  therapy,  drugs  for  relief  of 
pain,  and  correction  of  the  deformity  by  apparatus 
and  surgery 

arthropod  (ar'thrupGd")  [Gr  , -having  jointed  feet], 
any  member  of  the  phylum  of  inveitebrate  animals 
cafled  Arthropoda,  which  is  represented  by  more 
species  than  all  the  other  animal  groups  combined 
Included  are  tho  CRUSTACEAN  animals,  the  SPIDER 
and  its  relatives,  the  CENTIPEDE  and  tho  MILLIPEDE, 
the  numerous  membeis  of  the  INSECT  group,  and 
the  extinct  TRILOBITB  Arthropoda  have  segmented 
bodies,  jointed  appendages,  and  an  exoskeleton 
contummg  a  horny  subfctanoe  called  chitin  Either 
gills  or  ti  achea  are  the  i  expiratory  01  gans 

Arthur,  soe  ARTHURIAN  LEGEND 

Arthur  I,  1187-1203,  duke  of  Brittany  (1 196-1203) 
HIH  father,  Geoffrey,  second  son  of  Henry  II  of 
England,  married  Constance,  daughter  of  Duke 
Conan  IV  of  Brittany,  and  thus  acquired  the 
due  hy  Arthui ,  a  posthumous  c  hild,  was  proclaimed 
duke  in  1 1 96,  and  an  invasion  by  his  uncle,  Richard 
I  of  England,  was  repulsed  On  Richard's  death 
(1199)  Arthur's  claim  to  the  English  crown  was 
passed  over  in  favor  of  his  uncle  JOHN,  third  son  of 
Henrv  II  Arthur  allied  himself  with  King  Philip  II 
of  France,  who  invested  linn  with  all  of  Richard's 
fiefs  in  Prance  The  nobles  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and 
Tourame  recognized  Arthur  as  their  ruler,  but  the 
young  duke  was  captuied  (1202)  by  John  while 
attempting  to  subdue  Poitou  Imprisoned  in 
Rouen,  he  was  presumably  murdered  by  John  in 
1203  His  story  is  told  in  Shakspefe's  Ktng  John 
Arthur's  sister  and  heir  married  Pierre  Mauclerc, 
who  became  duke  of  Bi  ittany  as  PBTEK  I 

Arthur  III,  1393-1458,  duke  of  Brittany  (1457-58), 
known  before  1457  as  comte  de  Richemont  (koV 
dii  r&hmd'),  constable  of  France  in  the  Hundred 
Years  War  In  1435,  by  the  Tieaty  of  Airas,  he 
succeeded  in  reconciling  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  England's  chief  ally,  to  Charles  VII  of 
France  Ho  captured  Paris  from  the  English  in 
1430  and  later  had  a  leading  part  in  winning  Nor- 
mandy permanently  for  Franco  His  nephew,  Fran- 
cis II,  succeeded  him 

Arthur,  Chester  Alan,  1830-86,  21st  President  of  the 
United  States  (1881-86),  b  Fairfaeld,  Vt ,  grad 
Union  College  at  Schencctady  He  studied  law  and 
before  the  Civil  War  practiced  in  New  York  city 
In  the  war  he  was  for  a  time  quai  tei  master  general 
of  New  Yoik  state.  In  1871  President  Grant  ap- 
pointed him  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  lie 
administered  this  office  with  personal  honesty  but 
had  an  excessive  staff  of  party  supporters  and  ap- 
pointees. President  Hayes,  bent  on  civil  service  re- 
form, displaced  Arthur  in  1878,  thus  defying  Senator 
CONKLINO  and  the  New  York  Republican  machine 
At  the  Republican  national  convention  of  1880, 
Garfiaid  was  nominated  for  President,  and  the 
ConkJmg  "Stalwarts,"  who  had  supported  Grant, 
were  placated  by  the  nomination  of  Arthur  for  Vice 
President  Gar  field '8  assassination  soon  after  his 
inauguration  made  Arthur  President  He  oame  into 
office  handicapped  by  a  record  m  machine  politics 
and  grave  doubt  as  to  his  ability  and  integrity,  but 
his  administration  proved  honest,  efficient,  and  dig- 
nified He  effectively  supported  the  civil  service  re- 
form act  of  1883,  vetoed  A  Chinese  exclusion  bill 
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which  violated  a  treaty  with  China,  and  vigorously 
prosecuted  the  STAR  ROUTB  trials.  See  biography 
by  George  F  Howe  (1934) 

Arthur,  Joseph  Charlei,  1860-1942,  American  bot- 
anist, b.  Lowville,  NY  He  was  known  for  his 
work  in  vegetable  physiology  and  pathology,  es- 
pecially on  the  life  history  and  control  of  rusts  and 
smuts  His  numerous  publications  include  History 
mid  Biology  of  Pear  Blight  (1886),  Concerning  the 
Potato  Tuber  (1888),  and  Manual  of  the  Rusts  in 
United  States  and  Canada  (1934)  With  others  he 
wrote  Handbook  of  Plant  Dissection  (1886),  Living 
Plants  and  Their  Properties  (1898),  and  The  Plant 
Rusts  (1929) 

Arthur,  Timothy  Shay,  1809-85,  American  editor  and 
moralist,  b  near  Newburgh,  N  Y  His  only  suc- 
cessful editorial  venture  waa  Arthur's  Home  Maga- 
zine,  which  he  edited  from  1853  until  his  death,  the 
while  producing  a  stream  of  books  and  moral  tracts 
in  the  cause  of  temperance  He  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  all  social  ills  are  attributable  to  alco- 
holism The  dramatisation  of  his  most  successful 
novel,  Ten  Nights  in  a  Barroom  and  What  I  8aw 
There  (1854),  is  still  known 

Arthur,  village  (pop  1,405),  E  central  III  ,  ESE  of 
Decatur,  in  a  farm  area,  platted  1873,  me  1877  It 
is  the  trade  center  of  a  near-by  Amish  colony 
(1864)  Among  its  manufactures  are  brooms,  cask- 
ets, powdered  rndk,  and  <  heese 

Arthurian  legend,  the  vast  material  popular  in 
medieval  story  centering  about  King  Arthur  of 
Britain  The  earliest  mention  of  Arthur  in  any  lit- 
erature, so  far  as  is  known,  is  a  brief  probable  refer- 
ence to  him  as  a  mighty  warrior  in  the  Welsh  poem 
Gododdm  (c  600)  His  battle  of  Mt  Badon,  but  not 
hjs  name,  is  mentioned  by  Gildas  He  next  appears 
in  NenmuB  (c  800)  as  a  British  chief  who  c  600 
fought  12  victorious  battles  with  the  Celts  against 
the  Saxon  invaders  These  and  several  subsequent 
references  indicate  that  his  legend  had  already  de- 
veloped into  a  considerable  literature  even  before 
GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH  wrote  his  Histona,  in 
which  Arthur  is  made  master  of  Europe  After 
Geoffrey  comes  Wace,  and  modeled  on  Wace  the 
English  Layamon  These  were  less  influential  in  tho 
literary  development  of  Arthurian  legend  than 
CHRESTIEN  DE  TROIFS  His  Perceval  and  the  Par- 
zival  of  WOLFRAM  VON  ESCHENBACH  were  two 
sources  of  the  PARSIFAL  story  so  artistically  devel- 
oped in  Germany  In  the  early  13th  cent  GOTT- 
FRIED VON  STKASSBURCJ  composed  his  Tristan,  the 
first  great  literary  treatment  of  the  TRISTRAM  AND 
ISOLDE  story,  which  became  attached  to  the  Ar- 
thurian legend  A  third  outstanding  theme  in  the 
legend  is  that  of  the  quest  by  the  knights  for  the 
Holy  GRAIL  After  1225  no  great  medieval  Arthur- 
ian literature  was  produced  on  the  Continent,  but 
it  flourished  in  England  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green 
Knight  (see  PEARL  THE),  written  c  1370  90,  is  a 
long  alliterative  romance,  one  of  the  best  Middle 
English  works  The  last  such  work  is  the  great 
Morte  d' Arthur  of  Sir  Thomas  MALORY,  the  soim  e 
of  subsequent  Arthurian  material  in  literature 
Many  poets  and  prose  writers  have  used  Arthurian 
themes  since  Malory,  none  more  successfully  than 
Alfred  Tennyson,  whose  Idylls  of  the  King  has  be- 
come for  manv  the  one  source  of  information  on 
Arthurian  legend  An  example  of  the  innumerable 
poems  inspired  by  the  Arthurian  story  is  William 
Morris's  Defence  of  Guettevere  (1858)  It  was 
thought  formerly,  and  still  is  thought  by  some,  that 
the  Arthurian  legend  was  the  work  of  inventive 
poets  and  romancers  of  the  Middle  Ages  A  well- 
established  theory  now  is  that  Arthurian  legend 
developed  from  stories  of  Celtic  mythology  The 
most  archaic  form  in  which  these  occur  in  British 
sources  is  the  Welsh  MABINOOION,  but  much  of 
Irish  mythology  is  palpably  identical  with  Arthur- 
ian romance  For  instance,  Cuchulam  and  Gawain 
are  both  thought  to  IMS  derived  from  an  Iru>h  solar 
deity  According  to  this  theory,  during  the  Dark 
Ages  traditional  Irish  hero  stones  fused  in  Britain 
with  those  of  the  Welsh,  tho  Cornish,  and  tho 
North  Britons  Tho  resultant  legend  with  its  hero 
Arthur  was  transmitted  to  their  Breton  <  ousms  on 
the  Continent  probably  by  the  year  1000  The 
Bretons,  famous  as  wandering  minstrels  and  able 
to  speak  both  their  own  language  and  French,  fol- 
lowed Norman  armies  over  Western  Europe  and 
used  for  their  repertory  the  stones  of  the  legend 
By  1 100  therefore,  some  Arthurian  stones  were  well 
known  even  in  Italy  Such  tales  formed  the  mate- 
rial for  the  Arthurian  romances  This  theory  is  a 
convenient  way  to  account  for  the  additions  to 
Arthurian  story,  especially  when  two  unrelated 
authors  add  identical  supplementary  material  It 
also  explains  how  a  6th-tentury  chief  in  Nennius 
became  the  long  of  Western  Europe  in  Geoffrev 
In  the  later  form  of  Arthurian  legend  King  Arthur 
and  hw  knights  kept  court  at  CAMELOT,  where  they 
had  the  ROUND  TABLE  Arthur  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  King  Uther  Pendragon  and  as  a  boy  showed 
his  royal  blood  by  drawing  a  sword  from  a  stone 
The  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE  presented  him  his  sword 
Excalibur  Because  it  is  derived  from  history, 
mythology,  legend,  and  fairy  lore,  Arthur's  char- 
acter is  not  consistent  throughout  the  romances, 
and  sometimes  seems  almost  phantomkke.  When 
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he  was  fatally  wounded  in  battle  with  Sir  Modred 
he  was  taken  by  three  queens  to  AVAUW,  whence 
(according  to  Celtic  story)  he  will  return  to  aa ve  his 
people  Principal  persons  of  Arthurian  legend  m 
its  developed  form  were  (besides  those  mentioned) 
Balm  and  Balan,  brothers  who  unwittingly  killed 
each  other,  Sir  Bedivere,  King  Arthur's  steward; 
Elaine,  the  name  of  several  characters,  especially 
Elaine  of  Astolat,  whose  love  for  Launcelot  was  un- 
requited, and  Elaine  daughter  of  King  Pelles,  who 
loved  Launcelot  and  became  Sir  Galahad's  mother, 
Enid,  the  wife  of  Sir  Geramt,  Sir  Launcelot  'B  son, 
Sir  Galahad,  purest  of  the  knights  and  leader  in  the 
quest  for  the  Holy  Grail,  Sir  Gareth,  a  nephew  of 
King  Arthur,  Sir  Gawain,  another  nephew,  fre- 
quently tho  ideal  of  knightly  courtesy,  Sir  Geramt, 
married  to  Enid,  whom  he  would  not  allow  to  stay 
with  Queen  Guinevere,  Guinevere  (Guenever, 
Guenevere),  Arthur's  queen,  unfaithful  to  him  in 
her  romantic  love  for  Sir  Launcelot,  Sir  Kay, 
villainous  foster  brother  of  King  Arthur ,  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  Sir  Launcelot  of  the  Lake  (Lancelot 
du  Lac),  the  queen's  love,  father  of  Sir  Galahad 
Merlin,  the  great  court  magician,  who  lived  m  the 
forest  of  BROCELIANDE  and  was  ruined  by  his  mis- 
tress Vivien,  Sir  Modred  (Mordred),  King  Arthur's 
treacherous  nephew  (or  son),  who  fought  with 
Arthur  the  king's  last  battle,  MORGAN  LK  FAT, 
King  Arthur's  sister,  a  pupil  of  Merlin,  Sir  PBL- 
LEAS,  lover  of  Ettarre;  Sir  Percivale  (i  e  ,  Parsifal), 
and  Vivien,  an  enchantress,  mistress  and  pupil  of 
Merlin,  who  was  brought  to  rum  by  her  arts  To 
modern  readers,  Arthurian  legend  has  become  the 
great  mirror  of  the  ideal  of  medieval  knighthood 
and  chivalry  See  editions  of  works  cited,  W  W. 
Lawrence,  Medieval  Story  (1911),  J  D  Bruce,  The 
Evolution  of  Arthurian  Romance  to  1SOO  (2  vols., 
1923-24),  E  K  Chambers,  Arthur  of  Bntatn 
1927),  R  S  Loomis,  Celtic  Myth  and  Arthurian 
Romance  (1927)  and  Arthurian  Tradition  A  Chrt- 
tten  de  Troyes  (1949),  R  S  Loomis  and  L  H. 
Loomis,  Arthurian  Legends  in  Medieval  Art  (1938). 
artichoke,  name  for  two  quite  different  plants  having 
edible  parts  The  French  or  globe  artichoke  (Cyn- 
ara  scolymus)  is  a  thiatlchke  plant  which  bears 
a  globular  composite  flower  used  in  the  immature 
state  as  a  salad  or  vegetable,  only  the  lower  part  of 
the  scales  and  the  center  being  eaten  The  cultiva- 
tion of  t  his  south  European  plant  IH  now  a  consider- 
able industry  m  California  A  large  part  of  the 
yearly  crop  is  canned  for  South  American  export 
The  edible  blanched  leaves  and  leafstalks  are  called 
chard  For  the  other  plant  bearing  the  name  arti- 
choke, see  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE 
artificial  insemination  woe  BREEDING 
artificial  lung,  mechanical  means  of  carrying  on  arti- 
ficial respiration,  used  for  individuals  whose  breath- 
ing mechanism  cannot  function  normally  Inability 
to  inhale  and  exhale  may  result  from  disease  (e  g  , 
infantile-  paralysis) ,  from  poisoning,  or  from  asphyx- 
ia In  such  conditions  a  device  which,  by  means 
of  piessurc  changes,  brings  about  inhaling  and  ex- 
haling IB  employed  The  iron  lung  is  a  steel  <  vhnder 
in  which  the  patient  lies  with  his  head  protruding 
through  a  sealed  t  ollar  Rhythmically  air  IB  pumped 
into  and  ovit  of  the  c>  under  decrease  m  the 
pressure  within  the  chamber  causes  expansion  of 
the  chest,  and  air  enters  the  lungs,  increase  in  pres- 
sure causes  air  to  leave  the  lungs  Among  the  new- 
er, hghterweight  devices  is  a  bowl-shaped  plexiglass 
respirator  which  fits  over  tho  patient's  chest  An 
electronic  respirator,  the  electrodes  of  which  must  be 
attached  to  the  phrenic  nerve,  has  been  devued. 
artificial  respiration.  Measures  which  take  the  place 
of  natural  breathing  in  cases  of  paralysis,  DROWN- 
ING, FLFCTRIC  SHOCK,  and  ASPHYXIA  from  choking, 
gas,  or  smoke  include  those  performed  by  hand,  by 
the  pulmotor,  and  by  the  ARTIFICIAL  LUNG,  which 
is  especially  suitable  m  cases  of  infantile  paralysis 
where  respiration  is  paralyzed  Various  methods 
include  the  Sylvester,  the  Marshall  Hall,  and  the 
Schafer  (Schafer,  Schaefer)  In  the  Schafer  or 
prone  pressure  method,  the  person  is  laid  on  his 
stomach,  one  arm  extended  above  the  head  and  tho 
other  bent  at  the  elbow,  on  which  the  head  is 
placed  with  the  face  to  the  side,  leaving  the  nose 
and  mouth  free  Kneeling  over  the  thighs,  just  be- 
low the  patient's  hips,  one  p  aces  the  palms  of  one's 
hands  on  the  small  of  the  back,  the  little  fingers 
along  the  lowest  ribe  Keeping  the  hands  in  this 
position  and  the  arms  straight,  the  operator  then 
alternately  leans  forward,  bearing  down  on  the  re- 
gion of  the  patient's  diaphragm,  and  swings  back- 
ward, releasing  the  pressure  This  rhythmic  pres- 
sure and  release  is  performed  at  the  rate  of  12  to  14 
tunes  a  minute  without  any  interruption  for  at 
least  IH  hr  or  until  the  patient  breathes.  Applica- 
tion of  warmth  must  be  by  a  second  person  since 
only  by  uninterrupted  artificial  respiration  is  there 
likelihood  of  saving  life. 
artificial  silk,  see  RATON. 

Artigas,  Jose  Genrasio  (hosfl/  herva'syo  arte'gfta), 
1774-1850,  national  hero  of  Uruguay,  first  leader 
in  the  movement  toward  independence  A  typical 
,  gaucho  of  the  BANDA  ORIENTAL,  he  joined  the 
revolution  against  Spain  in  1811  and  became  the 
leader  of  the  "Onentales  "  In  1813  he  instructed 
the  delegated  from  the  Banda  Oriental  to  the  Bue- 
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nos  Aires  assembly  to  work  for  a  federation  of 
autonomous  La  Plata  provinces,  hut  they  were  de- 
nied admission  to  the  assembly  bv  the  centralist 
military  junta  Artigas  then  <  hamrnoned  Uruguav- 
an  independence  After  an  initial  setback  in  1813 
hv  Buenos  Aires  and  subsequently  the  restoration 
of  Spanish  power  (1816),  he  still  managed  to  rule 
muth  of  the  territory  as  protector  against  Spurn, 
Brazil,  and  Buenos  Aires  Hnallv  in  1820,  when 
Artigas  had  once  again  renounc  ed  the  United  Provs 
of  La  Plata,  the  Portuguese  captured  the  territory 
and  annexed  it  to  Bi  azil  Artigas  spent  his  remain- 
ing years  m  exile  in  Paraguay 
trtallery,  term  originally  applied  to  all  proie<  tiles 
employed  in  war,  but  later  limited  to  certain  types 
of  heaw  guns  and  howitzers  and  the  troops 
serving  them  The  machine  gun,  light  in  weight  and 
using  rifle  ammunition,  does  not  fall  into  the  cate- 
gor>  of  artillery,  nor  does  the  mortar  The  use  of 
artillery  had  to  await  the  discovery  of  gunpowder 
Small  guns  are  said  to  have  been  used  at  Crecv 
(1346),  and  the  Turks  at  the  siege  of  Constanti- 
nople (1453)  used  bronze  cannon  firing  stone  balls 
The  chief  early  employment  of  artillery  was 
against  fortifications,  it  put  an  end  to  the  long 
security  of  the  medieval  castle  It  was  first  used 
extensively  in  support  of  troops  in  the  Thirty  Years 
War  under  Gustavus  II  (Gustavus  Adolphus)  who 
greatly  improved  mobility  and  rapiditv  of  fire 
Thereafter  it  played,  until  the  introduction  of  the 
airplane  in  the  20th  cent  ,  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant part  in  warfare  Artillery  may  be  fixed  (e  g  , 
coastal  guns  and  many  anti-aircraft  guns)  or  mo- 
bile in  varying  degrees,  it  mav  be  heavy  (guns)  or 
light  (howitzers)  I  teld  artjllerv  was  at  first  mount- 
ed exclusively  on  horse-drawn  vehicles,  later  rail- 
way cars  were  used,  and  in  the  Second  World  War 
artillery  was  completelj  mechanized  Mechanized 
field  guns  may  either  be  drawn  by  tractors  or 
mounted  on  self-propelled  trucks 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  museum  and  art  school, 
in  Grant  Park,  fating  .Michigan  Ave  It  was  in- 
corporated (1879)  as  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Design  (18Gb),  it  took  its  present  name  in  1882 
Since  1893  the  institute  has  been  housed  in  its 
present  Italian  Renaissance  building,  designed  bv 
Shepley  ,  Rut  an,  and  Coohdge  Besides  its  galleries 
of  paintings  and  sculpture,  the  museum  has  de- 
partments of  prints,  textiles,  furniture,  and  Orien- 
tal art,  the  Rjerson  Library  ,  and  a  school  of  drama 
(founded  1925)  Among  its  old  master*,  the  mu- 
seum has  an  El  Greco  and  a  Remhianclt,  it  has  a 
good  collection  of  19th-century  riench  paintings 

Artois  (artw.i'),  region  and  former  province,  N 
France,  inland  hut  near  the  English  Channel,  be- 
tween Picardy  on  the  west  and  Handera  on  the 
east  It  is  now  included  in  Pas-de-Calais  dept  A 
slightly  hill>  region,  largel>  agricultural,  it  occupies 
part  of  the  rich  t  ranco-Belgian  c  oal  basin  and  has 
old  textile  manufactures  Arras  was  the  provim  ml 
capital  and  seat  of  the  p  \RLEMENT  A  possession 
of  the  counts  of  FLANDERS,  Artois  was  annexed 
(12th  cent  )  to  France  by  Philip  II  and  made  an 
appanage  (1237)  by  Louis  IX  for  his  brother 
Robert  Passing  (14th  cent)  to  Brm.rMn  by 
marriage,  it  was  contested,  upon  the  death  (1477) 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  between  Louis  XI  of  France 
and  Emperor  Maximilian  I  It  was  under  Austrian 
and  later  under  Spanish  rule  from  1493  until  its 
conquest  (1640)  by  Louis  XIII  The  Treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees  (1659)  confirmed  it  in  I'rench  possession 
Artois  continued  to  be  a  battleground,  partic  ularly 
in  the  First  World  War  there  was  very  heavy  fight- 
ing The  region  gives  its  name  to  the  ARTESIAN 
WFLL,  known  here  for  centuries 

•its  and  crafts,  term  for  that  general  field  of  applied 
designing  in  which  hand  fabrication  IB  dominant 
The  term  was  invented  in  England  m  the  late  19th 
cent  as  a  label  for  the  current  movement  directed 
toward  the  revivifying  of  the  decorative  arts  The 
chief  influence  behind  this  movement  was  William 
MORRIS  Bv  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent  ,  factory 
processes  had  almost  entirely  driven  handicrafts- 
men from  their  ancient  trades  and  obliterated  the 
techniques  by  which  beautiful  objects  of  utility 
could  be  produced  The  GOTHIC  Hby  IVAL,  however, 
had  brought  into  existence  a  great  body  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
Moms,  together  with  the  Pre-Raphaelite  painters 
and  a  small  group  of  architects  and  designers,  ea- 
gerly returned  to  these  arts  as  a  rich  source  of  inspi- 
ration The  pupils  and  followers  of  Morris  multi- 
plied, and  numbers  of  proficient  craftsmen  devel- 
oped Their  methods  aimed  at  a  practical  demon- 
stration not  only  of  Morris's  aesthetic  creed  but 
also  of  his  ideas  upon  socialism  and  upon  the  moral 
need  for  integrating  beauty  with  the  accessories  of 
daily  life  The  Art  Workers'  Guild  was  established 
in  1884,  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society 
held  its  first  exhibition  in  London  in  1888  The  re- 
vival of  folk  arts  has  prospered,  especially  in  re- 
mote communities  and  among  American  Indians  of 
the  Southwest  Handicrafts  are  widely  taught  m 
•choola,  have  been  adopted  by  hobbyists,  and  are 
valued  in  occupational  therapy  See  A  H  Eaton, 
Handicrafts  of  the  Southern  Highlands  (1938) 

Art  Studwts  League  of  Hew  York,  art  school, 
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founded  in  1875  in  New  York  citv  by  a  group  of  art 
students  who  wished  to  establish  a  self-governing 
institution  Members  of  the  League  yearly  elect  a 
board  of  control,  through  whom  invitations  are  ex- 
tended to  artists  of  national  reputation  to  teach  at 
the  League  Each  student  studies  under  the  in- 
structors of  his  choice,  and  teachers  are  allowed 
entire  freedom  as  to  teaching  methods  Instruc- 
tion is  offered  in  drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
graphic  and  applied  arts  Since  1892  the  League 
has  been  housed  in  the  American  Fine  Arts  Build- 
ing, New  York  city  It  conducts  a  summer  school 
at  Woodstock,  NY  Among  the  many  noted  ar- 
tists who  have  taught  at  the  League  are  Thomas 
Eakms,  W  M  Chase,  Frank  V  DuMond,  Kenyon 
Cox,  Robert  Bndgman,  Augustus  Samt-Gaudens, 
Daniel  C  French,  Howard  Pyle,  Robert  Henri, 
George  Bellows,  Kenneth  H  Miller,  George  Luks, 
Joseph  Pennell,  John  Sloan,  Thomas  H  Benton, 
George  Grosz,  Morris  Kantor,  Kumyoshi,  and 
William  Zorach 

Artzybashefif,  Sons  (artsfba'shCf),  1899-,  American 
draughtsman,  illustrator,  writer,  and  cartoonist,  b 
Kharkov,  Russia,  son  of  Mikhail  Petrovich  Artzy- 
bashev  In  1919  ho  went  to  New  York,  where  he 
worked  in  an  engraving  shop  Later  he  became 
noted  for  his  brilliant  and  imaginative  work  as  an 
advei  tising  artist  and  illustrator  of  books  and  peri- 
odicals \itzyhasheff  is  also  known  as  the  author 
and  illustrator  of  children's  books,  such  as  Poor 
Hhaydvllah  (1931) 

Artzybashev,  Mikhail  Petrovich  (mflkhuycM'  petrd'- 
vlch  iirtslba'shef),  1878-1927,  Russian  novelist, 

J)lavwright,  and  essayist  In  1907  he  leaped  into 
ame  with  a  previously  rejected  (1903)  novel, 
Sanine  (Eng  tr  ,  1914),  in  many  countries  pro- 
scribed as  pornographic  Soon  the  Sanine  cult  sub- 
sided, and  he  tried  to  hold  his  public  with  other 
sensational  works,  such  as  the  novels  The  Million- 
aire (1910,  Kng  tr .  1915)  and  Breaking-Point 
(1912,  Eng  tr  ,  1915)  and  the  plays  The  Law  of  the 
Savage  (1912  Eng  tr  ,  192})  and  Jealousy  (1913, 
Eng  tr  ,  1923)  Artzvbashev  opposed  the  Bolshe- 
vist Revolution  and  attacked  it  bitterly  from 
abroad 

Aruba,  Dutc  h  West  Indies   see  CURACAO 

Aruboth  (ar'Qboth),  part  of  Solomon's  kingdom 
Arubboth  RV  1  Kings  4  10 

Aru  Islands  or  Aroe  Islands  (both  a'roo),  group  of 
about  90  low  islands  (3,306  sq  mi  ,  pop  18,176), 
East  Indonesia  in  the  Moluccas  In  the  Arafura 
Sea  SW  of  Ne\v  Guinea,  the  islands  were  discovered 
m  1606  by  the  Dutch  and  colonized  after  1623 
Pearls  and  tortoise  shell  are  the  principal  products, 
sago,  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco  are  grown  Dobo, 
principal  town  of  the  group,  is  on  6-mile-long 
Wamar  island  (pop  1,774)  In  the  Second  World 
War  most  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  Allied 
bombing  Arru  is  another  spelling 

Amman  (uroo'mu),  town,  Palestine    Judges  9  41 

Arundel,  Henry  Fitzalan,  12th  earl  of  (a'rundul), 
c  1518-1580,  English  statesman  Lord  chamber- 
lain under  Henry  VIII,  he  was  one  of  the  council  of 
12  appointed  by  him  for  the  minority  of  Edward 
VI  and  opposed  so  far  as  he  dared  the  designs  of 
John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  to  crown 
Ladj  Jane  Grey  Arundel  helped  bring  Mary  to 
the  throne  and  was  prominent  in  her  reign,  but  was 
always  a  suspec  t  Catholic  noble,  though  a  powerful 
one,  under  Elizabeth 

Arundel,  Thomas  Howard,  2d  earl  of,  c  1586-1646, 
first  great  English  art  collector  and  patron  of  arts, 
educated  at  Tunity  College,  Cambridge  He  was 
appointed  privy  councilor  in  1616  and  later  made 
eail  marshal  of  England  He  formed  a  collection  of 
ancient  sculptuies,  including  the  Panan  Chronicle, 
or  M  armor  Chronicon  These  sculptures  were  given 
to  Oxford  Umv  in  1667  and  became  known  as 
the  Arundel  Marbles  His  library  was  given  to  the 
Royal  Society,  the  manuscripts  known  as  the 
Arundel  Collection  wore  later  transferred  to  the 
British  Mu«oum  The  Arundel  Society,  founded  m 
1849,  reproduced  the  works  of  famous  artists  Dis- 
continued in  1897,  it  was  followed  in  1904  by  the 
Arundel  Club,  which  reproduces,  in  photogravure, 
works  of  art  in  private  collections 

Arundel  (a'rundul),  municipal  borough  (pop  2,490), 
Sussex  West,  England  It  is  on  a  hillside  beneath 
the  magnificent  Arundel  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
dtikes  of  Norfolk,  which  dates  from  the  12th  cent 

Arundel  Club,  Arundel  Collection,  Arundel  Marbles, 
and  Arundel  Society  BOO  ARUNDEL,  THOMAS 
HOWARD,  2d  KARL  OP 

Arunta  Desert,  Australia  see  SIMPSON  DESERT. 

Aruwimi,  river   see  CONGO 

Arvad  (ar'vad),  vanant  of  ARADUB 

Arvada  (arvad'ii),  town  (pop  1,482),  N  central 
Colo  ,  near  Denver,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1904 

Arval  Brothers  (ar'vj),  in  Roman  religion,  organiza- 
tion of  12  priests,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
sons  of  A  CCA  LARKNTIA  The  emperor  was  always  a 
member  of  the  group  They  worshiped  an  obscure 
goddess,  DEA  DIA,  and  their  chief  festival,  held  in 
May,  was  a  blessing  of  fields 

Arvida  (arve'du),  city  (pop.  4,581),  S  Oue  ,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Saguenay  river  and  W  of  Chicou- 
timi  It  is  the  site  of  the  immense  plant  of  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  Canada 


Anrika  (ar've*ka),  citv  (pop  14,727),  Varmland  co  , 
W  central  Sweden  It  is  a  commercial  center  and 
also  produces  tobacco,  farm  machinery,  and  pianos 

Aryabhatta  (ar"yubhat'u),  fl  5th  cent ,  Hindu 
mathematician  and  astronomer  He  is  one  of  the 
first  known  to  have  used  algebra;  his  writings  in- 
clude rules  of  arithmetic  and  plane  and  spherical 
trigonomoti  y  and  solutions  of  quadratic  equations 

Aryan  [Sanskrit,  -noble],  proper  name  used  for  them- 
selves by  Hindus  and  other  speakers  of  Indo-Iran- 
lan  languages  It  came  to  be  used  for  these  and 
other  Indo-European  languages  until  it  has  practi- 
cally ceased  to  have  any  linguistic  usefulness  Tho 
antiquity  of  Hindu  culture  was  formerly  much 
overestimated  This,  combining  with  the  assump- 
tion (now  considered  naive)  that  ancient  linguistic 
and  genetic  relationships  wore  complementary, 
produced  a  notion  that  there  was  a  sort  of  parent 
"Aryan  race  "  The  word  thus  became  a  favorite  in 
the  racistic  literature  of  the  period  of  Gobmeau, 
hence  also  in  the  intellectual  apparatus  of  20th- 
century  German  anti-Semitism  These  racial  theo- 
ries, old  and  new,  are  now  regarded  as  historical 
nonsense  See  also  LANGUAGE. 

Aryana*  see  ART\NA 

Arza  (Heb  , -earth],  steward  at  Tirzah  1  Kings  16  9 

Arzamas  (urzumos'),  city  (pop  19,203),  central 
European  RSFSR,  65  mi  S  of  Gorki  An  ancient 
city,  Arzamas  was  a  fortress  in  the  14th  cent  and 
has  numerous  old  churches  and  monasteries  It  is 
now  an  agricultural  center 

As,  Czechoslovakia   see  Asrn 

As,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  ARSENIC 

Asa  (a'su)  [Heb ,- physician]  1  Died  c  870  B  C  , 
king  of  Judah  (c  91 1-c  870  B  C  ),  son  and  successor 
of  Abijah  He  was  a  "good"  king,  zealous  in  his 
extirpation  of  idols  When  Baasha  of  Israel  took 
Ramah  (a  few  miles  N  of  Jerusalem),  Asa  bought 
the  help  of  Benhadad  of  Damascus  and  recaptured 
Ramah  His  son  Jehoshaphat  succeeded  him 

1  Kings  158-24,  2  Chron    14-16    2  Levite      1 
Chron  9  16 

asafetida  (as^Offtldu)  [Latin,  =foetid  asa;  asa  was 
a  drug],  ill-smelling  gum  resin  exuded  from  the 
stem  and  roots  of  the  genus  Ferula  It  is  used  as  a 
tincture  in  70  percent  alcohol  and  when  greatly 
diluted  is  useful  as  a  perfume  and  flavoring  ma- 
terial The  gum  contains  sulphides  which  impart 
the  evil  odor  It  is  found  in  Persia  and  Afghanistan 
and  is  used  in  the  Orient  as  a  condiment  In  medi- 
cine it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  laxative  and  as  an 
expectorant  and  sedative  According  to  a  supersti- 
tion, if  placed  in  a  bag  and  worn  around  the  neck  it 
warded  off  disease 

Asahel  (a'suhM,  as'u-)  [Heb,=made  by  God]  1 
David's  nephew  Muidered  by  Abner,  he  was 
avenged  by  his  brother  Joab  2  Sam  2  18  24, 
3  27,30,  23  44,  1  Chron  11  26,  27  7  2,  3  Levites 

2  Chron    17  8,  31  13      4  Piiest     Ezra  10  15 
Asahiah  (a^suhl'u,  as"u-)  [Heb  ,-Asaiah],  the  same 

as  ASAIAH  1 

Asahigawa  (usahe'gu'wA)  or  Asahikawa,  city  (1940 
pop  87,514,  1947  pop  107,508),  W  central  Hok- 
kaido, Japan,  on  the  Ishikari  river  It  is  a  com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  railroad  center  in  a  farm 
area 

Asaiah  (a"sul'u,  Hs"u-)  [Heb  ,-whom  God  has 
made]  1  One  of  Josiah's  deputation  to  Huldah 
2  Chron  34  20  Asahiah  2  Kings  22  12  2  Simeon- 
ite  1  Chron  4  3o  3  Levito  1  Chron  630, 
156,11  4  Shilomto  1  Chron  95  Maaseiah 
Neh  11  5 

Asama,  Mount  (asa'ma),  or  Asama-yama(-ya'mn), 
peak,  c  8,200  ft  high,  central  Honshu,  Japan  It  is 
an  active  volcano 

Asaph  (il'saf)  [Heb  ,=collector]  1  Choirmaster  of 
David's  time,  or  the  eponym  of  a  corps  of  singers 
His  name  is  attached  to  a  little  collection  of  psalms 
Pss  50,  73-83  1  Chron  6  39,  9  15,  25  1,  2  Chrou 
2014,  2930,  Neh  11  17,  1246  2  The  same  as 
ABIASAPH  3  Father  of  a  chronicler  2  Kings  18  37, 
Isa  36  3,22  4  Kmg'&  forester  Neh  2  8 

Asareel  (usa'r?el)  [Heb,  =  whom  God  has  bound], 
son  of  Jahallel  1  Chron  4  16 

Asarelah  (as'urd'h'i),  Asaphite  1  Chron  252 
Jesharelah  1  Chron  25  14 

Asbestos,  town  (pop  5,711),  SE  Que  ,  NNW  of 
Sherbrooke  A  large  platjt  here  manufactures  prod- 
ucts of  asbestos  taken  from  the  neighboring  mines 

asbestos  [Latin,  a  noninflammable  mineral,  from 
Gr  ,=«  unquenchable] ,  trade  name  used  for  any  mag- 
nesium silicate  mineral  which  is  fibrous  in  structure 
and  more  or  less  resistant  to  acid  and  fire  The 
name  was  originally  given  to  fibrous  forms  of  actm- 
olite  and  tremolite,  varieties  of  amphibole  Chrys- 
otile  asbestos,  a  form  of  SERPENTINE,  is  the  more 
important  commercial  asbestos  Important  varie- 
ties of  arnphibole  are  amosite,  which  is  neither  as 
strong  nor  as  easy  to  spin  as  chrysotile  but  which  is 
used  m  insulating  materials,  crocidohto,  also  known 
as  blue  asbestos,  used  because  of  its  high  strength 
for  making  asbestos-cement  products,  and  trerno- 
hte,  used  m  laboratories  (for  filtering  acids  and 
other  c  hemicals)  because  of  its  resistance  to  chem- 
ical action  Varieties  of  amphibole  which  are  less 
important  commercially  include  anthophylhte,  ao 
tinohte,  and  hornblende.  Asbestos  is  usually  found 
lying  in  veins  in  other  rock,  m  most  cases  it  appears 
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to  be  the  product  of  METAMORPHJSM  By  far  the 
largest  asbestos-producing  country  is  Canada;  other 
important  asbestos-producing  countries  are  the 
USER,  Rhodesia,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Cy- 
prus, and  the  United  States  Canadian  asbestos  is 
mostly  chrysotile  South  African  asbestos  is  large- 
ly amosite  and  crocidohte  which  was  discovered  on 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the  United  States, 
chrysotile  asbestos  is  produced  chiefly  in  Arizona 
and  Vermont  Asbestos  is  mined  both  in  ojxm 
quarries  and  in  underground  tunnels  It  is  then 
crushed,  dried,  screened  to  remove  tho  fibers  from 
the  ore,  graded,  and  sold  to  spinners  Among  tho 
chief  products  made  from  asbestos  are  asbestos 
yarns  and  ropes,  pipe  covering,  brake  linings,  fire- 
fighting  equipment,  asbestos  cloth,  asbestos  shin- 
gles, asbestos  millboard,  and  asbestos  plaster  and 
plasterboard  See  Asbestos  (U  S  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Bui  403) 

Asbjornsen,  Peter  Christian,  Nor  Asbrfrnsen  (pa'- 
tur  kros'tyan  as'byurnsun),  1812-85,  Norwegian 
folklorist,  writer,  and  naturalist  With  his  friend 
the  poet  Jorgen  Moe,  he  began  to  collect  legends 
Norwegian  Folk  Stories  (4  vols  ,  1841-44),  by  the 
two  friends,  was  immediately  acclaimed  throughout 
Europe  as  a  valuable  contribution  both  to  compar- 
ative folklore  and  to  literature  In  1845  he  published 
the  first  series  of  his  Norwegian  Fairy  tftories  awl 
Folk  Legends  His  books  have  been  widely  trans- 
lated, editions  in  English  aro  Popular  Tales  from 
the  Norse  (tr  by  Sir  George  W  Dasont,  1858)  and 
Fairy  Tales  from  the  Far  North  (tr  by  II  L 
Braekstad,  1881) 

Asbury,  Francis  (uz'burtVbM ,  1745-1816,  Method- 
ist bishop  m  America,  b  England  The  Wesleyan 
confereiu  c  in  London  sent  him  in  1 77 1  as  a  mission- 
ary to  America,  where  he  promoted  the  growth  of 
the  ciucnir  RIDFR  system  which  proved  so  emi- 
nently suited  to  frontier  conditions  His  powerful 
preaching,  his  skill  m  winning  converts,  and  his 
masterv  of  organization  had,  by  the  end  of  the 
Revolution,  established  Asburv  as  the  leader  of 
American  Methodism  In  1784  John  Wesley  or- 
dained Dr  Thomas  Coke  as  superintendent  of  the 
societies  in  America,  Asbun  was  to  be  associate 
superintendent  At  the  Arnenc  in  conference  held 
that  year,  however,  Asbury  was  the  dominating 
figure  and  was  made  superintendent  He  then  as- 
sumed the  title  of  bishop  and  took  nteps  to  institute 
n  centralized  church  government  \lthough  tor- 
mented by  ill-health,  he  maintained  personal  super- 
vision of  the  expanding  f  hurch  traveling  on  horse- 
back over  6,000  mi  each  year  and  strongly  en- 
trenching Methodism  over  the  entire  area  of  the 
new  nation  His  journal  is  valuable  for  its  account 
of  contemporary  society  an  well  -is  of  IHH  personal 
life  SeeTVw  Heart  of  Athum'*  Journal  (ed  by  K  S 
Tipple,  1904),  Herl>ert  Anbury  A  Methodist  Saint 
(1927) 

Asbury  Park,  city  (pop  14.M7),  E  NJ,  a  resort 
with  an  excellent  beach  on  the  Atlantic  SE  of  New 
Brunswick,  founded  18<>9,  me  1897  It  was  named 
for  Francis  Ashury  The  oty  has  a  municipal  audi- 
torium and  a  boardwalk 

Ascalon  (fts'ku-),  vanant  of  AHHKELON 

Ascamus  (aska'neus),  in  Roman  myth,  son  of  \F- 
M-  \s  and  CRH.TSA,  known  also  as  Julus,  by  which 
name  he  was  regarded  as  the  eponymous  ancestor 
of  the  Julian  gens  He  is  said  to  have  founded 
ALBA  LONO\ 

Ascension,  name  usually  given  to  the  departure  of 
JESUS  from  the  earth  as  told  at  the  end  of  the 
Gospels  according  to  Mark  and  Luke  and  in  Acts 
1  1-11  '1  ho  annual  commemoration  of  this  is  one 
of  the  pimcipal  feasts  of  the  yeai  in  most  Christian 
churches  Ascension  Day  or  Holy  Thursday,  as  it 
is  called,  is  the  40th  day  aftei  Easter,  being  the 
Thursday  after  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Easter 

Ascension,  island,  in  the  S  Atlantic,  NW  of  St 
Helena  and  belonging  to  the  British  St  Helena 
Colony  Little  Ascension  is  a  vole  anic ,  rockv  island 
with  only  34  mi  of  area  and  few  inhabitants  Dis- 
covered bi  the  Portuguese  Jofio  da  Nova  in  1501, 
it  was  later  taken  by  the  Butish  and  used  as  a 
naval  station  In  the  Second  World  War,  US 
forces  built  an  airfield  here 

Ascension  Island,  Caroline  Islands    see  PONAPE 

Ascensius,  Jodocus  Badius   see  BAUIUS,  Jonoc  us 

asceticism  (usc^tlsfarn) ,  practice  of  self-demal  or  self- 
mortification  for  H  religious  or  ethic  al  purpose 
Asceticism  is  widespread,  it  may  IKJ  in  connection 
with  taboo,  with  purification,  with  totemism,  or 
with  the  desire  to  please  the  god  or  gods,  or  with 
any  of  several  other  ideas  Thus,  FASTING,  a  uni- 
versal type  of  asceticism,  is  used  to  induce  visions, 

'  to  propitiate  the  dead,  to  show  sorrow,  or  to  gain 
strength  In  Hinduism  fasting,  flagellation,  and 
abstinence  from  pleasures  are  common,  in  Bud- 
dhism, Nirvana  is  unattainable  by  those  who  do 
not  practice  asceticism,  in  Zoroastnanistn  and 
Maruchaeisrn  there  were  many  ascetic  taboos,  m 
Greece  the  Cynics  developed  a  very  thoroughgoing 
detestation  of  fine  clothes,  food,  and  manners,  in 
Judaism  fasts  were  kept  and  pork  was  never  eaten, 
and  the  Nazarites  and  Essenes  had  spec-mi  ascetic 
pi actices,  in  Islam  alcohol  is  forbidden  In  treating 
Christian  asceticism  it  is  usual  to  lestrict  the  term 
to  practices  beyond  those  prescribed — hence  the 
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traditional  fasting  on  get  days,  like  sexual  absti- 
nence on  the  part  of  the  unmarried,  is  just  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  But  the  older  churches  have 
always  recommended  some  voluntary  mortifica- 
tion, especially  in  Lent,  and  have  highly  esteemed 
CEUBACY  In  Christian  MONASTICISM  (always  vol- 
untarily embraced),  the  common  life,  obedience, 
and  personal  poverty  are  regarded  as  the  most 
ascetic  of  practices  The  general  Protestant  view 
rejected  voluntary  asceticism,  Calvinism  did  this 
in  teaching  that  one  cannot  merit  more  than  suffi- 
cient  for  salvation  (though  Puritanism  laid  great 
stress  on  rigid  obedience  to  the  formulated  moral 
laws),  Lutheranism  through  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  alone  See  HERMIT,  FAKIR,  RFCH- 

ABfTKH 

Asch,  Sholem  or  Shalom  (sho'lum  ash',  shit 'him), 
188O-.  Jewish  novelist  and  playwright,  b  Poland 
He  first  came  to  the  United  States  in  1910,  was 
naturalized  hore  m  1920,  and  has  lived  in  various 
parts  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  One  of  the 
moat  widely  known  Yiddish  writers,  he  won  his 
first  success  with  the  play  The  Ood  of  Vengeance, 
produced  bv  Max  Remhardt  in  Berlin  in  1910  and 
Riven  in  many  languages  and  places  since  then 
Among  his  works  available  in  English  translations 
aro  the  novels  MoUke  the  Thief  (1917),  Uncle  Moses 
(1920)  Three  Cities  (1933),  Salvation  (1934),  The 
War  Goes  On  (1935),  The  Nazarene  (1939)  The 
Apostle  (1943),  One  Destim/  (1945),  East  River 
(1946),  and  Mary  (1949)  and  the  two  collections  of 
short  stories  and  novelettes  Children  of  Abraham 
(1942)  and  Tales  of  My  People  (1948)  Several  of 
his  plays  have  been  very  successful  in  the  Yiddish 
theater  in  New  York  city 

Asch,  Czech  AS  (both  ash),  city  (pop  11.378),  NW 
Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia,  near  the  Bavarian  bor- 
der It  has  textile,  lace,  and  embroidery  manufac- 
tures A  city  of  22,930  in  1930,  it  lost  its  German- 
speaking  population  after  1945 

Aschaffenburg  (ashii'funboork),  city  (pop  36,383), 
Lower  Framoma,  NW  Bavaria,  on  the  Mam  It 
has  textile,  paper,  and  metal  industries  The  city 
was  a  Koma.ii  garrison,  in  the  9th  cent  it  became 
the  summer  residence  of  the  arc  h bishops  of  Mainz 
It  (hanged  hands  several  times  during  the  Thirty 
Yearn  War  and  was  stormed  in  1672  by  Turenne 
Asc  haffonburg  was  heavily  damaged  in  the  Second 
World  War 

Ascham,  Roger  (Ss'kurn),  1515-68,  English  human- 
ist and  scholar,  h  Yorkshire  He  was  at  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  from  1530  and  became  inter- 
ested in  extending  the  studv  of  Greek,  later  in  life 
he  was  recognized  as  an  outstanding  scholar  of 
Latin  arid  Greek  Aschain's  ToxophiJus  (1545),  a 
dialogue  on  archery,  proved  him  a  master  of  Eng- 
lish prose  He  was  tutor  (154S-50)  to  Princess 
Elizabeth,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  partly  re- 
sponsible for  her  love  of  the  classics  and  her  pro- 
he  lency  in  Greek  As  a  member  of  a  diplomatic 
mission  Ascham  spent  several  years  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  1553  was  appointed  Latin  secretary 
to  Queen  Mary  The Scholemaster  (1570).  a  treatise 
on  the  teac  lung  of  Latin  urged  the  use  of  the  dou- 
ble-translation method  His  personal  influence  was 
large  Dr  Johnson's  life  of  \scham,  included  in 
many  editions  of  As<  ham's  collected  works,  is  a 
classic 

Aschersleben  (a'shurslft'bun),  citv  (pop  42.196), 
in  the  former  Saxonv  prov  of  Prussia,  central  Ger- 
main Its  industries  produce  chemicals,  steel  and 
iron,  machinery,  and  textiles  There  are  lignite  and 
potash  mines 

Asclepiades  of  Bithynia  (usklopead'ez.  bfthln'cu), 
c  124  B  C  -40  B  C  ,  Greek  ph>  sic  mti  He  was  the 
founder  of  an  influential  sc  hool  of  medic  me  in 
Home  He  propounded  the  theory  that  disease  is 
caused  by  disturbances  in  the  movement  of  the 
atoms  or  particles  of  which  he  believed  the  body 
was  composed  He  used  baths,  massage,  exercises, 
and  diet  as  therapeusis  Parts  of  his  works  aro  col- 
lected m  C  G  Gumpert's  Asclepiadis  Bithyni  frag- 
menta  (1794) 

Asclepms  (askle'pcus),  Latin  Aesculapius  (c^s'kulu' 
pens),  legendary  Greek  ph\sician,  son  of  Apollo 
and  Coroms  His  first  teacher  was  the  wise  centaur 
Chiron  When  he  became  so  skillful  in  healing  that 
he  could  revive  the  dead,  Zeus  killed  him  Apollo 
persuaded  Zeus  to  make  \sclepius  the  god  of  medi- 
cine The  worship  of  Astlepius  is  believed  to  have 
originated  in  Thessaly  Temples  were  built  at  Epi- 
daurus,  Cos,  Pergamum,  and  many  other  places, 
where  treatments,  including  massage  and  baths, 
were  given  to  the  sick  The  serpent  and  the  cock 
were  sacred  to  Asclcpms  People  who  claimed 
descent  from  him  and  those  who  followed  hia  teach- 
ings were  known  as  Asclepiads 

Ascoh  Piceno  (il'skGle  pecluVno) ,  city  (pop  20,665), 
capital  of  Ascoh  Piceno  prov  ,  the  Marches,  central 
Italy,  18  mi  from  the  Adriatic  It  has  silk  manu- 
factures The  medieval  aspect  13  preserved,  and  it 
has  a  12th-century  baptistery  and  notable  churches 
and  palaces 

Ascot  (as'kut),  village,  Berkshire,  England  On 
Ascot  Heath,  near  here,  are  held  annually  m  June 
tho  famous  races  instituted  by  Queen  Anne  in  1711 

Asculum  (a'skvoolum),  ancient  town  of  Apulia,  SE 
Italv.,  on  a  branch  of  the  Appian  Wa>  Hete 


ASHDOD 

Pyrrhue  won  a  hard-fought  battle  against  the 
Romans  in  270  B  C  Modern  Ascoh  Satriano  is  in 
the  region 

Asenath  (as'unath),  Poti-phorah's  daughter,  the 
Egyptian  wife  of  Joseph,  mother  of  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  Gen  41  45,50-52,  46  20  Her  marriage 
is  the  subject  of  Joseph  and  Asenath,  one  of  tho 

PSEUOEPIORAPHA 

Asenovgrad  (asflnCv'grat),  city  (pop  20,920),  Bul- 
garia It  is  a  farm  ( enter  with  wineries  and  tobacco 
manufactures,  formerh  known  as  Stanunaka 
There  are  se\eral  16th-century  churches  and  ruins 
of  a  13th-century  castle 

asepsis   see  ANTISEPTIC 

Aser  (a'sur),  variant  of  ASHER 

Asgard  (as'gard)  [Norse, -homo  of  the  godsj,  the 
Norse  Ohmpua,  home  of  the  12  chief  gods,  or 
Aesir  Odin  was  its  chief,  and  V  \LHALLA,  his 
home  for  heroes,  was  here  There  were  also  resi- 
dences of  the  various  gods  The  bridge  Bi FROST 
was  its  approach  See  also  GFRMANIC  RELIGION 

ash,  name  for  any  species  of  Fraxmus,  a  genus  of 
widely  distributed  trees  and  shrubs  Among  the 
numerous  North  American  species  are  the  olue, 
black,  white,  red,  green,  and  Oregon  ashes  The 
mountain  ash  and  prickly  ash  are  not  true  ashes 
The  white  ash  (Fraxinus  amencana)  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  American  timber  trees  The  strong 
and  tough  wood  is  used  for  tool  handles,  furniture, 
and  oars  and  has  been  used  for  airplane  and  auto- 
mobile parts  The  black  ash  (F  nigra)  has  been 
miu  h  used  in  making  barrel  hoops  and  baskets,  and 
the  bark  of  the  blue  ash  (F  quadrang\data)  haa 
yielded  a  blue  dye  Commercial  manna  is  obtained 
from  the  Old  World*/?  ornm 

ash,  residue  after  combustion  The  composition  of 
an  ash  depends  upon  its  source  When  wood  is 
burned  or  heated  m  air,  carbonates  and  oxides  of 
the  metals  originally  compounded  in  the  plant's 
woody  tissue  arc  present  in  the  residue  Potassium 
carbonate  is  formed  from  the  original  potassium 
compounds,  it  used  to  be  extracted  from  wood  ash 
and  got  its  name,  POT^H,  as  a  result  Coal  ash  has 
a  high  content  of  minerals  and  is  contaminated 
sometimes  with  rock  If  the  mineral  matter  be- 
comes partially  fused  during  the  combustion  of  the 
coal,  a  clinker  is  formed  Bone  ash  is  composed 
largelv  of  calcium  phosphate  Seaweeds  when 
burned  produce  an  ash,  <  ailed  kelp  or  varec,  from 
which  SOD\  and  iodine  are  obtained 

Ashan  (ftShan)  [Heb  , -smoke],  unidentified  town,  S 
Palestine,  perhaps  the  same  as  CHOR-ASBUN 
Joshua  1542,  19  7,  1  Chron  4  i2,  659 

Ashanti  (iiHhftn'te,  a'snftntf''),  British  protectorate 
(24,500  «q  mi  ,  pop  823,672),  Gold  Coast,  W 
Africa  The  capital  is  Kurnasi  Ashanti  is  a  native 
kingdom  founded  (c  1697)  by  Osei  Tutu,  who  sub- 
dued rival  states  After  his  successors  won  addi- 
tional victories  over  neighboring  tribes  and  were 
dangeious  to  British  power  in  the  Gold  Coast,  the 
British  sent  (1873-74)  expeditions  which  razed 
Kumasi,  and  in  1896  thc>  deposed  the  king  A 
native  uprising  was  suppressed  in  1900,  and  in  1901 
Ashanti  was  made  a  crown  colony,  but  the  king 
was  restored  m  1926,  and  in  1935  the  protectorate 
was  established  Human  sacrifice  has  been  abol- 
ished, hut  other  native  religious  practices  are  still 
prevalent  The  people  are  capable  weavers  and 
metalworkers 

Ashbea  (ashbs'u)  (Hob  ,=«I  adjure),  name  of  a  per- 
son or  place  1  Chron  421 

Ashbel  (ash'bSl),  son  of  Benjamin  Gen  4621; 
Nuin  2638,  1  Chron  81 

Ashburn,  city  (pop  2,2b6),  co  seat  of  Turner  co  , 
S\\  Ga,  ENE  of  Albany,  founded  1889  It  is  a 
trade  center  foi  a  coastal-plain  farm  and  livestock 
area 

Ashburnham  (ash'burnham),  town  (pop  2,255),  N 
Mass  ,  NW  of  Fitchburg,  settled  1736,  me  1766 
Furniture  making  early  became  an  industry  here 

Aghburton,  Alexander  Baring,  1st  Baron  (ash'bur"- 
tun),  1774-1848,  British  financier  and  statesman 
He  was  the  British  commissioner  sent  to  America 
in  1842  to  negotiate  tho  WtBSTt  u-AsHBURTOV 
TRE  *TY 

Ashburton,  John  Dunning,  1st  Baron  sec  DUNNING 

Ashburton  Treaty  see  WEBSTER-ASHBI  RTON  TREA- 
TY 

Ashby,  rural  town  (pop  1,026),  N  Mass,  N  of 
Fitchburg,  settled  c  1676,  me  1767 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch  (-zooch',  -zocteh'),  urban  dis- 
trict (19,31  pop  0,091,  1943  estimated  pop  5,892), 
Leicestershire,  England  It  figures  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  is  the  site  of  Ashby  Castle,  in 
which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  held  m  1569,  and 
of  the  Church  of  St  Helen,  in  which  are  tombs  of 
the  Huntingdons  Manufactures  include  hosiery, 
chemicals  and  soap 

Ashchenaz  (ash'kenaV)    see  <\SHKENAZ 

Ashdod  [Heb  ,« stronghold],  Gr  Azotu*  (-«5'-)(  an- 
cient city  of  the  Philistines,  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  between  Jaffa  and  Gaza  Of  military  impor- 
tance in  the  wars  between  Egypt  and  the  countries 
to  the  north,  it  was  frequently  assaulted  and  with- 
stood a  memorable  siege  by  Psammetichus  lasting 
29  years  The  seat  of  the  worship  of  Dagon,  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Maccabees  and  restored  bv  the 
Romans ,  it  was  early  a  Christian  center  Ashdod  is 
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ASHDOTH-PISGAH 

now  a  little  village  called  Esdud  References  in  the 
Bible  include.  1  Sam.  5  1;  Joshua  15  47,  2  Chron 
26  6,  Neh  4  7,  13  23,  Isa  20  1,  Jer  25  20;  1  Mac 
6.68.  1084;  Acts  8  40 

Ashdoth-pisgth  (ash'd6th-pls'gu),  unidentified  por- 
tion of  Mt  Pisgah  The  tei  m  occurs  thrice  in  AV, 
translated  in  RV  "slopes  of  Pisgah."  Deut  3  17, 
Joshua  12  3,  13  20  The  same  Hebrew  expression 
IB  translated  m  Deut  4  49  "springs  of  Pisgah"  AV, 
but  RV  has  "slopes"  there  too 

Aihdown,  rail  city  (pop  2,332),  co  seat  of  Little 
River  oo  ,  SW  Ark  ,  near  the  Red  River,  m  a  cotton 
and  truck-farm  area,  founded  1892 

Ashe,  John  (ash),  c  1720-1781,  American  Revolu- 
tionary general,  b  Brunswick  co  ,  N  C,  Speaker  of 
the  colonial  assembly  (1762-65)  and  a  leader  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Stamp  \ct,  he  was  important  to 
the  patriot  cause  in  North  Carolina  On  March  3, 
1778,  Ashe,  major  general  commanding  North  Car- 
olina troops,  was  badly  defeated  by  British  regulars 
at  Briar  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Savannah  The 

'  British  hold  on  Georgia  was  thereby  strengthened 

Afiheboro  (ash'buru),  town  (pop  6,981),  co  seat  of 
Randolph  co  ,  ( entral  N  C  ,  S  of  Greensboro,  m  the 

J  led  mont,  founded  1779,  chartered  1796,  me  1843 
ts  products  include  hosiery,  textiles,  furniture,  and 
bricks     In   1936  a  prehistoric  Keyauwne  Indian 
burial  ground  was  excavated  near  by 

Ashendene  Press,  founded  m  1895  m  London  and 
directed  by  C  H  St  John  Hornby  It  was  a  leader 
(with  tho  KELMSCOTT  PRESS  and  the  DOVKS  PHRSS) 
in  the  19th-centur>  revival  of  the  art  and  craft  of 
making  books  Its  edition  of  Dante  (1909)  is  con- 
sidered an  achievement  comparable  to  the  Kelm- 
scott  Chaucer  of  William  Morns  The  Subiaco 
type  used  by  the  A&hendene  Press  was  designed  by 
Sir  Emory  Walker  and  S  C  C'w  kerell  Ptolomy 
type  was  also  originated  foi  the  Ashendene  Press, 
which  issued  40  books  in  the  j  ears  1895-1914  and 

>  1920-35 

Asher  (ash'ur)  [Heb,  =  happy,  Gen  3012,13]  1 
Tribe  of  Israel.  Its  eponyro  was  Jacob  s  eighth  sou 
It  occupied  the  northwestern  pait  of  Palestine,  and 
its  position  laid  Asher  open  to  influence  from  other 
nations  and  attacks  by  them  It  seems  to  have  be- 
come insignificant  early  in  Jewish  histoiy  The 
name  occurs  m  Egyptian  inscriptions  See  Gen  30, 
Deut  33  24,  Joshua  19  24-31,  Judges  5  17,18  Aser 
Luke  2  36,  Rev  761  Unidentified  place,  cential 
Palestine  Joshua  17  7 

Aaherah  (ash'uru)  or  Asheroth  (>roth),  ancient 
Canaamte  goddess,  whose  worship  was  continued 
by  Hebrews  By  an  ancient  mistake,  AV  translates 
this  name  as  "gioves  "  Judges  37,1  Kings  15  13- 
14,  18.19,  2  Kings  21  7,  23  4,  2  Chron  15  16 

Asherton,  town  (pop  1,538),  SW  Texas,  SW  of  San 
Antonio,  me  1925  It  is  near  Carriao  Springs  in  the 
truck-growing  wmtor-gatden  area 

Ashenlle,  city  (pop  51,310),  co.  seat  of  Buncombe 
co  ,  W  N  C  ,  on  the  French  Broad  Ri\er  and  on  a 
plateau  (2,216  ft  high)  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  founded 
after  1791,  inc.  1797  Tho  city  is  a  resort  and  the 
financial,  distribution,  transportation,  tourist,  and 
retail  center  for  W  North  Carolina  Great  Smoky 
Mountain*  National  Park  and  Pisgah  National 
Forest  are  in  the  area  Mt  Mite  hell  (6,684  ft )  and 
Mt  Pisgah  (5,749  ft )  are  notable  peaks  The  Van- 
derbilt  estate,  "Biltuiore"  (now  also  partly  in 
Pisgah  National  Forest),  is  a  show  place  Tobacco 
IB  marketed  m  the  city,  and  paper  and  leather 
goods,  furniture,  and  textiles  are  manufactured 
Thomas  Wolfe  was  born  in  Asheville,  and  many 
other  well-known  writers  have  lived  here  It  is  the 
seat  of  AshevilJe-Biltmore  College  (junior,  coedu- 
cational). Annual  rhododendron  and  folk  and 
dance  festivals  are  held 

Ashford,  town  (pop  1,224),  extreme  SE  Ala  ,  near 
Dothan,  in  a  farm  aroa 

Ash  Grove,  farm  trading  city  (pop  1,101),  SW  Mo  , 
in  the  Ozarks  near  Springfield  Load  is  found  m  the 
area 

Ashhurst,  John.  1839-1900,  American  surgeon,  b 
Philadelphia,  M  D  Umv  of  Penrisj  Ivama,  1860 
He  became  professor  of  clinical  surgery  there  in 
1877  and  of  surgery  in  1888  He  wrote  Injuries  of 
the  Spine  (1867)  and  Principle*  and  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery  (1871)  and  edited  the  important  International 
Encyclopaedia  of  Surgery  (6  vols  ,1881  86) 

Ashi  or  Aster,  Rab  (a'she,  os'ur),  352-427,  Hebiew 
scholar  of  Babylon,  who  devoted  his  life  to  editing 
the  Talmud  The  work  was  completed  by  his  pupil 
Rabina  in  500 

Aahikaga  (aWka'gu),  city  (1947  pop  51,309), 
Tochigi  prefecture,  central  Honshu,  Japan  Its 
famous  school,  with  a  vast  library  of  Chinese 
classu  s,  was  a  major  center  of  Chinese  culture  from 
the  13th  to  the  17th  cent 

Ashima  (ashltnu,  ushl'mu),  god  whose  cult  flour- 
ished in  Hamath  2  Kings  17  30 

Ashkelon  (ash'ku-)  or  Ascalon  (as'-) ,  ancient  city  of 
the  Philistines,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Pal- 
estine between  Jaffa  and  Gaza  It  was  a  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  Astarto  In  the  Crusades, 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  won  a  great  victory  here  in 
1099,  and  Richard  Coaur  de  Lion  occupied  the 
town  (in  Crusado  literature  commonly  spelled  As- 
calon. or  Askalou)  m  1191  Numerous  ruins  mark 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  See  Judges  14  10,  Jer 
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2520,  475,7;  Amos  1.8;  Zeph.  2.4,7;  Zeoh.  9.6;  1 
Mao  1086,  1160;  12.33.  Askelon  Judges  1.18, 
1  Sam.  6  17;  2  Sam  1  20  Eshkalon  Joshua  13.3 

Aahkenaz  (ash'kenas*),  eponym  of  a  people  perhaps 
localized  in  Armenia  He  was  grandson  of  Japheth 
Gen  10  3  Aahohenas  1  Chron.  1  6,  Jer  51  27  In 
modern  times  the  term  Ashkenazim  (-naz'-)  refers 
to  the  German  Jews  as  distinguished  from  the 
Sephurdim,  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Ashkhabad  (osh'kub&d",  dsh'kubad',  Rus  uah- 
khubat'),  city  (pop  126.580),  capital  of  the  Turk- 
men SSR  and  of  Ashkhabad  oblast,  on  the  Trans- 
Caspian  R R  and  near  tho  Iranian  border  B  ounded 
in  1881,  it  has  cotton  and  silk  factories,  a  moving- 
picture  industry,  several  sc  lentific  and  educational 
institutions,  and  a  Turkmen  museum  It  was 
partly  destroyed  by  earthquake  in  1948 

Ashland.  1  Town  (pop  1,608),  co  seat  of  Clay  co  , 
K  central  Ala,  ESE  of  Birmingham.  I  Village 
(pop  1,139),  central  111 ,  WNW  of  Springfield,  in 
a  farm  area,  inc  1869  3  Citv  (pop  1,186),  co 
seat  of  Clark  co  ,  SW  Kansas,  near  the  Old  a  line, 
laid  out  1884,  me  1886  Wheat  and  cattle  are  pro 
duced  in  the  area  Oil  was  found  in  1935-36  4  In- 
dustrial city  (pop  29.537),  E  Ky  .  on  terraces  along 
the  Ohio  near  the  influx  of  the  Big  Sandv  and  NW 
of  Huntmgton,  W  Va  ,  settled  1815.  laid  out  1860, 
me  as  a  village  1858,  as  a  ( ity  1870  The  region 
yields'coal,  clay,  Kas,  and  lumber  The  city  is  a  rail- 
road and  river  shipping  point,  among  its  products 
are  iron  and  steel,  coko,  refined  oil,  chemicals, 
leather  products,  and  bricks  A  coeducational 
junior  college  is  here  Near  by  is  the  "Traipsm' 
Woman's  Cabin,"  scene  of  the  annual  American 
Folk  Song  Festival  At  near-by  Raceland  is  & 
noted  race  track  5  Town  (pop  2,457),  NE  Maine, 
on  the  Aroostook  and  W  of  Presque  Isle,  settled  c 
1837,  me  1862  It  is  a  trade  center,  shipping  main- 
ly lumber  and  potatoes  6  Town  (pop  2,479),  E 
Mass,  SW  of  Frammidiam,  settled  c  1750,  me 
1846  Metal  and  electrical  products  are  made  here. 
7  Citj  (pop  1,709),  E  Nebr,  on  the  Platte  and, 
SW  of  Omaha,  in  a  farm  and  recreation  area, 
settled  1863.  me  1886  The  site  of  an  Oto  Indian 
village  IB  near  8  Town  (pop  1.460).  central  N  H  , 
on  the  Penugew  asset  and  N  of  Franklin,  near 
Squam  Lake,  organized  1867.  9  Cit>  (pop  12,463), 
co  seat  of  Ashland  co  ,  N  Ohio,  NE  of  Mansfield, 
in  a  farm  area,  laid  out  IK  15  as  Umontown,  re- 
named 1822  I  arm  equipment,  hardware,  rubber 
automobile  parts,  toy  nalloons,  and  men's  c  loth- 
ing  are  among  Ashland's  produc  ts  It  is  the  seat  of 

i  Ashland  College  (Brethren  Church,  coeducational, 

|  1878)  10  City  (pop  4,744),  SW  Oregon,  W  of 
Klamath  Falls  near  the  Calif  line,  founded  1852, 
me  1874  It  is  the  seat  of  Southern  Oregon  College 
of  Education  and  is  the  trade  center  for  a  region 
producing  fruits,  grain,  and  lumber  Mineral 
springs  and  quarries  are  in  the  area,  the  Siskiyou 
Mts  are  within  sight  11  Industrial  borough  (pop 
7,045),  Columbia  and  Schu^lkill  counties,  E  Pa  , 
near  Pottsville,  settled  1845,  laid  out  1847,  inc 

1857  Anthracite,   metal    products,   textiles,  and 
shirts  are  produced  here     12  Town   (pop    1,718), 
central  Va  ,  N   of   Richmond,  settled    1848,   inc 

1858  RANDOLPH-MAC  ON  COLLK.E  IH  here     Pat- 
rick Henry  and  Henrv  Clay  were  born  near  by,  and 
not  far  from   Ashland  is  "Scotc  htown,"    Patrick 
Henry's  home  from  1771  to  1777  and  later  the  girl- 
hood  home   of   Dolly   Madison       13   Cit>    (pop 
1 1,101),  co  seat  of  Ashland  co  ,  N  WM,  ,  a  port  of 
entry  on  Chcquamegon    Bay  of  Lake  Superior, 
settled  1854,  me    1887      French  explorers  visited 
thebaj  shore  in  the  17th  tent ,  and  Father  Alloues's 
mission  was  near  hero  (1665)     The  first  railroad  to 
N  Wisconsin  (1877)  brought  growth  to  the  town 
Karly  iron  mining  and  luml>ering  gave  way  to  pa- 
permakmg,  and  iron  ore  from  the  Gogebic  range  to 
the  southeast,  coal,  and  lumber  are  shipped   by 
lake      Northland    College   is   m   Ashland     The 
APOSTLE  ISLANDS  are  to  the  north 

Ashley,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Baron  see  SHAFTES- 
uunv,  ANTHONY  ASHLLY  C  ooptu,  Isr  EARL  or 

Ashley,  William  Henry,  <  1778-1838,  American  fur- 
trader  and  politician,  b  Virginia  In  1820  he  was 
elected  lieutenant  governor  of  Missouri  He  sent 
fur-trading  expeditions  up  the  Missouri  river  to 
the  Yellowstone  in  1822  and  1823,  the  parties  in- 
cluding Jedediah  SMITH  and  other  MOUNTAIN  MEN 
A  detachment  of  the  second  party  under  the  com- 
mand of  Thomas  FITZPATRK  K  went  through  SOUTH 
PASS  to  the  Green  River  valley  In  1825  Ashley  ac- 
companied his  expedition,  passing  up  the  Platte 
and  across  to  Green  River,  whit  h  he  explored  for  a 
distance,  and  where  he  held  the  first  rendezvous  m 
tho  mountains  In  1826  he  led  an  expedition  which 
rea<  hod  the  vicinity  of  Great  Salt  Lake  Having 
acquired  an  ample  fortune,  he  retired  from  active 
participation  in  the  business  and  devoted  himself 
to  politics.  He  was  defeated  for  the  governorship 
of  Missouri  in  1824  and  1836,  but  from  1831  to  1837 
was  U  S  Representative  and  an  able  advocate  of 
Western  measures  See  II  C.  Dale,  The  Ashley- 
Smith  Exploration*  (1918),  Bernard  De  Voto, 
Across  the  Wide  Missouri  (1948). 

Ashley.  1  City  (pop  1,345),  oo  seat  of  Mclntoah 
co  ,  S  N  Dak  ,  near  the  S  Dak  boundary  SE  of 
Bismarck,  mo  1920  In  a  grain,  stock,  and  dairy 


area,  it  was  founded  on  near-by  Hoskins  Lake  as 
Hoskins  and  moved  to  its  present  site  in  1888  to  bo 
on  the  railroad  8  Industrial  borough  (pop.  6,371), 
NE  Pa.,  near  Wilkes-Barre;  ino  1870  It8 industries 
include  anthracite  and  metal  products. 

Ashlty,  river-  see  CHARLESTON,  S  C 

Ashmead.  William  Harris,  1856-1908,  American  en- 
tomologist, b  Philadelphia.  He  became  a  field 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  U  8.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1887  After  1897  he  was  assistant  curator  of 
insects  in  the  National  Museum.  His  excellent 
taxonomical  work  is  indicated  by  the  607  new 
genera  and  3,100  new  species  he  described  and 


especially  by  his  Monooraph  of  North  American 
Proctotryjndae    (1893)    and    C!  "    " 

Chalnd  Flies  (1904) 


Classification   of    the 


Ashmodai  (ash'mdda'I),  DEMON,  probably  ASMO 

DBUH 

Ashmole,  Bliss  (ash'mdl),  1617-92,  English  anti- 
quary. A  royalist  in  the  civil  war,  Ashmole  held 
court  offices  under  Charles  II  His  earlier  interests 
were  in  astronomy  and  Uosicrueiamsm,  but  later 
he  made  exhaustive  antiquarian  studies,  especially 
The  Institution,  Laws,  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  (1672)  and  The  Antiquities  of  tierk- 
sh\re  (3  vols  ,  1719)  His  donation  to  Oxford  Umv 

|  m  1677  of  a  collection  of  curiosities  bequeathed  him 
by  a  friend  formed  the  nuc  leus  of  the  Ashmolesn 
Museum  (&shnid'l£un),  the  first  such  public  insti- 
tution in  England  He  later  donated  his  library  to 
Oxford,  and  the  whole  was  housed  in  a  building 
erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  See  his  memoirs 
(ed  by  R  T  Gunther,  1927) 

Ashmun,  Jehudi.  1794-1828,  U  S  agent  to  Liberia, 
b  Champlam,  N  Y  ,  grad  Umv  of  Vermont,  1816 
After  entering  tho  Congregationahst  ministry  and 
spending  a  few  vears  in  teaching  and  editorial  work, 
he  was  sent  (1822)  by  the  AMERICAN  COLONIZA- 
TION SOCIETY  to  LIBKKIA  There  he  found  the 
colony  ridden  with  fever,  short  of  supplies,  and 
threatened  by  native  attack  Ashmun  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men  repulsed  the  attacks  and  built  up  tho 
colony  He  wrote  History  of  the  American  Colony  in 
Liberia,  from  Dfccmlter  18*1  to  18)83  (1826).  See 
biography  b.v  H  R  Gurley  (1845) 

Ashmunein,  Egypt  see  HKKMOPOI  is  MAONA 

Ashnsh  (ash'nu)  [Hcb  , -strong],  two  towns,  Pales- 
tine, W  of  Jerusalem  Joshua  15  33,43 

Ashokan  Reservoir  (usho'kun),  area  c  13  sq  mi , 
SE  N  Y  ,  W  of  Kingston,  completed  1916  It  is 
supplied  by  tho  Ksopus  and  Schoharie  watersheds 
and  provides  part  of  New  York  city's  water  supply 
The  water,  aerated  by  hundreds  of  fountains,  is 
carried  to  New  York  bv  the  CAT-SKILL  AQXTKDIJC  T 

Ashpenaz  (ash'pmiaz),  Nebuchadnezzai  's  chief  eu- 
nuch Dan  1  3 

Ashtabula  (ash"tubu'lu),  city  (pop  21,405),  NE 
Ohio,  on  Lake  Erie  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ashtabula 
river,  settled  c  1801,  me  as  a  village  1831,  as  a 
city  1891  Citv-managor  government  was  adopted 
in  1916  Ashtabula  is  a  port  of  entry  and  an  im- 
portant leceiving  port  for  large  quantities  of  ore 
Varied  manufar  tures  include  oxygen  and  acety  lerio, 
leather,  and  fanning  tools  Hothouse  vegetables 
are  extensively  cultivated 

Ashtaroth  (ash'tur&th),  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  of 
the  goddess  ASTARTE  A  city  of  Bashan  was  named 
Ashtaroth  Joshua  9  10,  124,  13  12,31,  1  Chron 
6.71  Astaroth  Deut  1  4  Beesh-terah,  an  other- 
wise unidentified  town,  was  probably  the  same 
Joshua  2 127 

Ashteroth  Karnaim  (ash'ter&th  k-lina'Tm)  [Heb,- 
Astarte  of  two  horns),  place,  E  of  the  Joidan  Gen 
14  5  Carnaim  I  Mac  5  43,44  Carnion  2  Mac 
1221 

Ashton,  village  (pop  1,203),  E  Idaho,  near  the  Wyo 
line,  settled  1900  as  Vcrnon,  renamed  and  me  1906 
The  center  of  an  irrigated  region  producing  seed 
peas,  potatoes,  and  grain,  Ashton  is  also  a  tourist 
gateway  to  the  Yellowstone  and  other  scenic  re- 
gions The  American  Dog  Derby  is  run  here  each 
February 

Ashton-under-Lyne,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop 
61,573,  1947  estimated  pop  47,000),  Lancashire, 
England,  on  the  River  Tame  and  NE  of  Manches- 
ter Its  industries  nulude  cotton  spinning,  weav- 
ing, and  dyeing,  coal  mining,  leather  manufacture, 
and  metal  casting 

Ashtoreth  (ash'tor&th) ,  Hebrew  form  of  ASTARTB 

Ashuapmuchuan,  Lake  (auhwap*m<3ochwan'),  10 
mi  long  and  4  mi.  wide,  S  Que  ,  W  of  Lake  St.  John 
It  empties  into  the  Ashuapmuchuan  river,  which 
is  165  mi  long  and  flows  into  Lake  St  John 

Ashur  (ash'ur),  founder  of  Tekoa.  1  Chron.  224,45. 

Ashur:  see  ASSYRIA. 

Ashur-bani-pal .  see  ABBUH-BANI-PAI... 

Ashurites  (ash'urlts),  unidentified  people  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  2  Sam  2  9  There  are  two  likely  in- 
terpretations (1)  the  Geshurites,  as  the  Vulgate 
indicates,  or  (2)  the  house  of  Asher 

Ashurnaiirpsl  III  (a'shdorna'zlrpiU),  d.  860?  B  C  , 
king  of  ancient  Assyria  (884-8607  BC.),  also 
called  Ashur-nazir-pal  III  and  Assurnasirbal  III 
One  of  the  earliest  of  the  Assyrian  conquerors,  he 
took  territory  westward  to  the  Mediterranean 
While  warring  constantly,  he  also  commenced  the 
system  of  placing  Assyrian  governors  in  conquered 
lands  and  thus  helped  to  create  a  centralised  state. 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  paf«  1. 


Excavation*  of  hi*  palace  and  tempi*  at  Calah  re- 
vealed ba»-r«Uefs  and  records  of  his  conquests, 
Ashrath  (-v4th).  Ashente.   1  Chron.  7.33 

Mage  (pop.  1,101),  8  central  Ohio,  N  of 


Ash  Wednesday,  in  the  Western  Church,  the  first 
day  of  LINT,  being  the  seventh  Wednesday  before 
Easter.  On  this  day  ashes  are  placed  on  the  fore- 
heads of  the  faithful  to  remind  them  of  death  and  of 
the  sorrow  they  should  feel  for  their  sins  This 
practice  dates  from  the  early  Middle  ARCS. 

Asia,  largest  of  the  continents  of  the  world.  The 
conventional  boundary  with  Europe — which  may 
be  said  geographically  to  be  a  peninsula  of  tho 

f  Eurasian  land  mass— lies  approximately  along  the 
Ural  mts  ,  the  Ural  river,  and  the  Caspian  Sea 
Thus  donned,  Asia,  including  Ceylon  but  excluding 
the  islands  of  JAPAN,  the  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  ana 
INDONBWA,  has  an  area  of  c  16,000,000  sq  mi  and 
a  population  of  c  1,050,000,000  (approximately 
half  the  world's  total)  In  the  west  Asia  Minor 
is  separated  from  Europe  by  the  Bosporus,  the 
Dardanelles,  and  the  Aegean  Sea  The  connection 
of  Asia  with  Africa  u»  broken  only  by  the  Suez 
('anal  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea.  In  the  far  northeast,  Siberia  approaches  ( lose 
to  North  America  at  the  Bering  Strait  Asia  w 
washed  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  tho 
Arabian  Sea,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  oast  by 
the  South  China  Sea.  the  East  China  Sea,  the  Yel- 
low Seu,  the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and 
the  Bering  Sea,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean  The  continent  ranges  through  all  climatic 
extremes  from  ton  id  heat  to  arctic  cold  and  from 
torrential  rams  (tho  product  of  the  monsoons)  to 
extreme  aridity  (as  in  the  Gobi)  The  population 
is  generally  concentrated  along  the  coasts,  except 
in  the  north  and  m  Arabia  Farming  is  the  chief 
occupation,  in  dry  areas  it  gives  way  to  grazing 
In  S  central  Asia  are  great  mountain  systems  Mt 
Everest  (29,141  ft  high),  in  the  Himalayas,  is  the 
loftiest  elevation  in  the  world  The  Pamirs  aro 
sometimes  regarded  as  the  nodal  mountain  system 
of  the  continent,  from  them  the  Hindu  Kuah,  the 
Tien  Shan,  the  Karakorum,  and  the  Himalayas 
seem  to  extend  The  great  rivers  of  Asia,  mostly 
radiating  from  the  mountains,  include  the  Ob,  the 
Yenesei,  and  the  Lena  in  the  north,  the  Amur,  the 
Yellow  River,  and  the  Yangtze  in  the  east,  and  the 
Mekong,  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Ganges,  and 
the  Indus  in  the  soutn  The  westernmost  part  of 
Asia  is  ASIA  MINOH,  or  the  Anatolian  plateau,  the 
major  part  of  TURKEY  To  the  southeast  is  the 
great  peninsula  of  ARABIA,  to  which,  on  the  north- 
west, is  joined  the  Sinai  peninsula  (a  part  of 
Eg>pt)  Along  or  near  tho  K  Mediterranean  are 
PALESTINE  (divided  into  I*KVFI  and  Arab  terri- 
tory), SYKIA,  LKBANON,  JORDAN  (formerly  Trans- 
Jordan),  and  IRAQ  Other  <  ountnes  farther  to  the 
east — like  those  already  enurneintod  (except  Is- 
rael) predominantly  Moslem  in  religion — are  IRAN, 
AFGHANISTAN,  and  PAKISTAN  Pakistan  shares  the 
Indian  peninsula  with  INDIA  In  the  Himalaya 
tone.  N  of  India,  are  Nepal  and  Bhutan,  to  the 
southeast  is  the  island  dominion  of  CKYI,ON 
Southeastward  extends  the  peninsula  on  which  are 
situated  BUUMA,  MALAYA,  THAILAND,  and  INIK>- 
CHINA  Much  of  SE  and  E  central  Asia  belongs  to 
CHINA,  which  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  the 
MONGOLIAN  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC,  on  the  south- 
west by  TIBET,  and  on  the  northeast  by  KOREA 
A  verj  large  part  of  t)ie  continent  is  included  in  the 
UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  RBPUBUCS,  the  north 
is  Siberia,  and  in  central  Asia  are  several  cxwistit- 
uent  republics 

Asia  Minor,  peninsula,  extreme  W  Asia,  called  also 
Anatolia  The  Black  Sea  is  on  the  north,  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  south,  and  the  Aegean  arm 
of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west  The  Black  Sea 
and  the  Aegean  are  linked  by  the  Sea  of  Marmara 
and  the  two  straits  of  the  Bosporus  and  the  Dar- 
danelles— one  of  the  most  famous  waterways  of  the 
world  Near  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor  are  the 
Taurus  mts  ,  and  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  is  occu- 
pied by  the  mountain-crossed,  lake-dotted  Ana- 
tolian plateau.  It  corresponds  to  most  of  TURKEY 
m  Asia  Asia  Muior  was  the  chief  meeting  place  of 
Oriental  and  Occidental  civilisation  in  ancient 
times,  for  it  was  connected  with  Mesopotamia  by 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers  and  with  Greece  by 
its  coasts  After  the  decline  of  the  Hittttea,  Greek 
colonies  were  begun  on  the  coastlands,  and  the 
Greeks  thus  came  m  contact  with  Lydia  and 
Phrygia  and  more  espec  tally  with  Troy  Tho  con- 
quest of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Persians  led  to  the 
Persian  Wars.  Alexander  tho  Great  incorporated 
the  region  in  hia  empire,  and  after  his  death  it  was 
divided  in  the  wars  of  the  Diadoehi  into  small 
states.  It  waa  reintegrated  by  the  Romans,  but 
was  subject  to  almost  constant  attack  by  invaders 
under  the  Byiantine  Empire,  falling  to  the  Arabs 
and  tho  Sebuk  Turks  It  was  temporarily  recon- 
quered for  the  West  by  the  Crusaders,  who  set  up 
ephemeral  states  Taken  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  in 
the  13th  to  15th  cent,  it  was  thereafter  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

Asiel  (a'sgel)  [Heb.,- created  by  God],  Simeomte. 
1  Chron.  4.35. 
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M  (as'tu-).  variant*  of  ASOTHLON. 

Aftkt,  Robert  (ask),  d.  1537.  leader  of  the  PILGRIM- 
AGE or  OHACB,  the  revolutionary  movement  in  the 
north  of  England.  Aske  was  hanged. 

Askelon  (&s'ku~),  van  ant  of  ASHKBLON. 

Asmara  (asma'ra,  as-),  city  (pop.  98,000),  capital  of 
Eritrea.  It  is  healthfully  situated  at  an  altitude  of 
c  7,700  ft.  Asmara  is  connected  with  its  port  of 
Massawa  by  a  railroad  and  by  an  aerial  cable 
(c  45  mi  long).  Animal  and  agricultural  produce 
is  processed,  and  there  are  ught  manufactures 
Italy  took  the  city  in  1889  and  in  1897  transferred 
the  capital  here  from  Matsawa. 

Asmodeu*  (&s"mdde"0s),  DEMON  of  Hebrew  story 
He  plays  an  important  role  in  the  book  of  Tobit 
(3.6,  8) 

Asmoneans*  see  MACCABEES 

Asaah  (fts'nu)  (Heb  , -thorn  bush],  head  of  a  family 
which  returned  with  Zerubbabel  Eara  2  50 

Asnappar.  see  ASBUR-BANI-PAL 

Asoka  (useVku),  d  c  237  B  C  .  ruler  (c  255-o  237 
B  C  )  of  the  MAUBYA  empire  His  domain,  much 
enlarged  by  conquest,  included  Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan,  and  nearly  all  the  Indian  peninsula 
north  of  lat  14°  8  These  lands  he  ruled  from  his 
capital  at  Patahputra  After  his  conversion  (c  257) 
from  Brahmanumi  to  BUDDHISM,  he  established 
many  monasteries  and  sponsored  a  revision  of  tho 
scriptures  Knowledge  of  Asoka's  reign  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  the  pillars  inscribed  with  his  exhorta- 
tion of  the  people  to  pious  observance  of  Bud- 
dhism, a  notable  example  is  at  SARNATH 

Asopus  (uscVpus),  in  Greek  mythology,  river-god 
He  tried  to  prevent  Zeus  from  abducting  his 
daughter  AEOINA,  and  Zeus  killed  him 

Aso-san  (il'so-san'),  group  of  five  volcanic  cones, 
centi  ul  Kvushu,  Japan  One  is  active  All  he  m  the 
largest  volcanic  crater  (circumference  37  2  mi )  in 
the  world 

asp,  popular  name  of  a  poisonous  snake  known 
chiefly  through  the  story  of  Cleopatra's  suicide  by 
allowing  one  to  bito  her  Some  historians  believe 
that  the  species  used  watt  the  vicious  Egyptian  co- 
bra, or  asp,  Naja  haje,  which  m  smaller  than  the 
Indian  cobra  and  of  a  dull  brown  color  Others 
think  that  Cleopatra  used  the  Egyptian  or  horned 
viper,  01  asp,  VeratAes  cornutus,  a  pale  species  of  the 
Sahara 

Aspadana.  see  ISFAHAN,  Iran 

asparagus  (uspar'u-),  perennial  garden  vegetable 
(,4  spnraffiia  officinalm) ,  the  tender  shoots  of  which 
are  cut  and  eaten  in  the  spnng  The  plant  is  culti- 
vated from  seed,  »e  planted  in  rows  3  ft  apart  in 
rich,  well-drained  soil,  and  should  be  frequently 
tilled  The  shoots  should  not  be  cut  until  the  plants 
aie  at  least  two  years  old  Asparagus  has  been  cul- 
tivated from  antiquity  Cato  s  directions  as  to  the 
growing  of  asparagus,  in  his  On  Farming  are  simi- 
lar to  those  in  a  modern  manual  of  horticulture  Ho 
recommends  fertilizing  with  sheep  manure  to  avoid 
weeds  Columella  alho  wrote  on  asparagus  grow- 
ing The  feathery  sprays  of  the  garden  asparagus 
are  sometimes  used  by  florists,  but  more  popular 
for  decorative  purpose*  are  other  plants  of  the  same 
genus — especially  the  AMILAX  and  the  asparagus 
fern  (Asparagus  plumosus)  See  Asparagus  (U  S 
Dept  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bui  829) 

Aspasia  (aspa'ahu),  5th  cent  ',B  C  ,  Greek  courtesan, 
mistress  of  PERICLES  She  was  probably  a  native 
of  Miletus  She  was  renowned  for  her  learning,  her 
wit,  and  her  beauty.  A  famous  story  of  her  life  told 
how  she  was  accused  of  impiety  by  Pericles'  ene- 
mies and  how  he  defended  her 

Aspatha  (as'puthu,  aspa'-),  one  of  Hainan's  sons 
Esther  9  7 

Aspen,  city  (pop  777,  alt  7,850  ft ),  co  seat  of  Pit- 
kin  co  ,  W  central  Colo  ,  SW  of  Leadville,  founded 
c  1878,  me  1881  Once  a  populous  silver  camp,  it 
is  now  a  resort  In  1949  Aspen  wan  the  scene  of  an 
international  convocation  in  honor  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Goethe. 

aspen,  name  for  several  species  of  POPLAR  having 
relatively  long,  flat  leafstalks  which  cause  the 
broad  leaves  to  tremble  in  even  the  faintest  breese. 
This  trait  led  to  the  belief  that  the  Cross  was  made 
of  aspen  The  <  ommon  American  or  quaking  aspen 
(Populus  tremuloidfs)  is  widelv  distributed  over 
much  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  (except  the 
southeastern  portion)  Its  western  variety,  the 
golden  aspen  (P,  tremuUndes  oureo),  IB  found 
from  Alaska  through  the  W  United  States  to 
Mexico  The  aspen  is  often  the  first  tree  to  re- 
forest burned-over  woodlands-  The  large-toothed 
aspen  is  P  granchdentata,  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  southward  to  North  Carolina  and 
westward  to  Iowa  and  Ontario  P  tremula  is  wide- 
ly distributed  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Asper,  Hans  (bans'  as'pur),  1499-1571,  Swiss  por- 
trait painter  and  draughtsman  His  work  has  been 
confused  with  that  of  Holbein,  whom  he  imitated 
Most  of  his  work  is  in  Zurich,  where  he  was  town 
painter  and  where  he  lived  and  died  in  poverty 
Included  are  well-known  portraits  of  Regula  G  wai- 
ter and  of  Zwingh  and  his  daughter,  aa  well  ua 
many  fine  drawings  of  flowers,  birds,  and  game, 
aaperges  (uspur'jua),  oeremomal  sprinkling  of  the 
people  with  holy  water  by  the  priest  before  the 
Sunday  High  Mass  in  Roman  Catholic  churches 


ASS 

The  accompanying  antiphon  begins,  A9prrffe»  itie, 
Domine,  hystopo  (purge  me,  Lord,  with  hyssop,  i  e  , 
thou  shalt  sprmkle  me,  etc  ]  At  Easter  time  the 
antiphon  IB  different,  beginning,  V\di  aquam  [I  saw 
water],  this  is  based  on  Esek  47  2 
Aspermont,  town  (pop  1,041),  co  seat  of  Stonewall 
oo.,  W  central  Texas,  NW  of  Abilene  The  region 
produces  grains,  cotton,  cattle,  and  some  oil 
Aspern  fos'purn),  eastern  suburb  of  Vienna,  Austria 
Hero  the  Austnans  under  Archduke  Charles  de- 
feated Napoleon  I  on  May  21-22,  1809 
asphalt  (aa'folt,  -fait),  brownish-black  substance 
used  commonly  in  road  making  or  roofing  and  m 
waterproofing.  Chemically,  it  is  a  natural  mixture 
of  HYT>ROCARBOV  compounds  It  varies  in  con- 
sistency from  a  solid  to  a  somisohd,  has  great  tenac- 
ity, melts  when  heated,  and  when  ignited  will  burn 
with  a  smoky  flame  leaving  very  little  or  no  ash 
It  10  found  m  nature  in  deposit*  termed  "asphalt 
lakes,"  the  best  known  of  these  is  in  Tnmdad 
This  natural  asphalt  was  probably  formed  bv  the 
evaporation  of  petroleum  Asphalt  is  obtained  as  a 
residue  in  the  distillation  or  refining  of  petroleum 
This  is  its  important  commercial  source  It  occurs 
in  asphalt  rock,  a  mixture  of  asphalt  with  sand  and 
hmcfitone,  which  when  crushed  is  used  as  road- 
butlding  material  Asphalt  is  also  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  paints  and  varnishes,  giving  an  intense- 
ly black  color 

asphodel  (as'fudel*'),  species  of  hardy  stem  less  plants 
(genus  Atphoddus),  of  the  lily  family,  with  a 
showy  spike  of  white  or  yellow  flowers,  native  to 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  India  The  asphodel 
or  king's  spear  of  the  ancients,  sacred  to  Persephone 
and  associated  with  the  dead,  belongs  to  the  genus 
Aaphodehne,  of  which  there  are  14  species  The 
asphodel  of  the  early  French  and  English  poets  was 
a  NARCISSUS 

asphyxia  (aftflk'aPu)  [Gr  ,  -stopping  of  the  pulse), 
suffocation,  resulting  from  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  in 
the  hlood  The  lips  and  skin  become  bluish  m  color 
(cvanotic)  Strangulation,  foreign  bodies  in  the 
respiratory  tract,  inhalation  of  poisonous  gases 
(e  g  ,  illuminating  gas),  and  drowning  are  frequent 
causes  of  nsphvxia  ARTIFICIAL  RESPIRATION  IB  an 
emergency  treatment  When  the  respiratory  tract 
is  blocked — e  g  ,  in  diphtheria,  in  which  a  membrane 
may  exclude  the  larynx— tra«heotomv  (surgical 
opening  of  the  windpipe  in  order  to  establish  an 
airway)  may  be  the  only  means  of  saving  life 
Aspinwall,  William  Henry  (as'pmwol*),  1807-75, 
American  mere  hant  and  railroad  builder,  b  New 
York  city  He  was  apprenticed  to,  and  in  1832  be- 
came a  partner  of,  G  G  and  S  Howiand  (his 
uncles),  in  their  New  York  trading  and  shipping 
firm  Its  business  with  Latin  America  was  in- 
creased under  his  direction  After  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  he  organised  the  company  which 
built  (1850-55)  the  railroad  across  Panama  With 
others,  in  1848.  he  had  organized  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  so  that  he  held  a  monopoly  of 
the  California  trade  until  the  completion  of  the 
Union  Pacihc  in  1869 
Aspinwall.  see  COLON,  Panama. 
Aspinwall,  residential  borough  (pop  4,716),  SW  Pa., 
near  Pittsburgh ,  settled  1796,  me  1893. 
aspirin,  name  for  the  acetyl  derivative  of  RALJOYUC 
ACID  It  is  a  white  crystalline  compound  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen  Its  use  as  a  substitute  for 
the  more  harmful  antipyretics  and  as  an  analgesic 
is  large 

Aspropotamos :  aee  ACHELOUB 
Asquith,  Herbert  Henry  •  see  OXFORD  AND  AflquiTH, 

HERBERT  HENRY  ASQUITH.  IST  EARL  OF 
Asqulth,  Margot  see  OXFORD  AND  ASQDITH,  MABGOT 

AfHJUlTH,  COUNTESS  OF 

Asnel  (as'reel)  [Heb, -God's  vow],  descendant  of 
Manassoh  Joshua  17.2,  Num  2631.  A&hnei 
1  Chron  7  14 

ass,  animal  of  the  HORSE  genus  (Equttt)  widely 
known  in  its  domesticated  state  as  the  donkey 
Herds  of  wild  asses  of  several  species  are  still  found 
in  Asia  and  in  Africa  They  live  m  mountains  and 
deserts  and  thrive  on  dry  and  rough  forage  Com- 
pared with  the  horse,  the  ass  is  usually  smaller,  has 
a  large  head,  small  hoofs,  short  mane  and  tail,  and 
long  ears  Its  bray  is  unlike  any  call  of  the  horse 
In  Mesopotamia  and  in  Egypt  the  domestic  aas 
was  ui  use  probably  c  4000  B  C  ,  or  about  2,000 
years  before  the  horse  It  is  not  certain  whether 
the  horse  or  the  ass  was  the  first  to  be  domesticated. 
Both  are  among  the  latest  additions  to  the  list  of 
domesticated  animals  The  ass  is  often  mentioned 
m  the  Bible  (Gen  12  16,  22  3.5,  Job  42  12,  Num 
22.30,  Mat  21  1-7)  In  modern  times,  the  aas  is 
used  chiefly  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  In 
the  W  United  States,  Mexico,  and  some  other 
places,  a  very  small  ass,  the  burro,  is  used  as  a  pack 
animal  Aa  a  child's  pet,  the  burro  rivals  the  Shet- 
land pony  The  breeds  of  asses  used  in  America  in 
the  production  of  the  MULE  have  included  the 
Andalumau,  Catalonian,  Majorca,  Maltese,  and 
Poitou.  From  various  breeds  a  breed  called 
American  had  been  developed.  Famous  American 
importers  of  asses  ha\  e  included  George  Washing- 
ton and  Henry  Clay  Asses  were  presented  to 
Washington  by  the  king  of  Spain  (1785)  and  by 
General  Lafayette  (1786).  The  aas  is  hardy  and 
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sure-footed  Justly  or  unjustly,  its  stubbornness, 
stupidity,  and  patience  are  proverbial  A  male  ass 
is  called  a  jack  or  jackass,  a  female  ass  is  railed  a 
jennet  or  jenny  SeeC  S  Plumb,  Types  and  Breed* 
of  Farm  Animal*  (1906),  II  J  Peako,  Early  Steps 
in  Human  Progress  (1933) 

Assam  (asanV),  state  (62,738  sq  mi  .  pop  8,197, 
186),  NE  India  It  is  hounded  bv  Burma  on  the 
east,  by  China,  Tibet,  and  Bhutan  on  the  north 
and  by  Pakistan  on  the  weat  The  capital  is  Shil- 
long  The  terrain  largely  consists  of  hill  langes 
running  generally  from  northeast  to  southwest  and 
separated  b\  streams  and  m  era  whu  h  flow  south- 
west The  river  vallevs,  particularly  those  of  the 
Brahmaputra  and  Surma,  contain  the  richest  soil 
and  suppoit  more  than  half  the  population  The 
rainfall  is  often  excessive,  Cherrapungi  in  the 
southwest  reputedly  has  the  heaviest  prot  ipitation 
in  the  world  (alxmt  500  in  annually  )  Hit  o  is  the 
principal  trop,  and  citrus  fruits,  sugar  cane, 
sesame,  tea,  cotton,  and  jute  are  important  In- 
dustry is  mainly  based  on  the  processing  of  agri- 
cultural products  The  hills  produce  abundant 
timber  and  some  oil,  coal  and  limestone  Although 
the  rail  and  road  nets  are  limited,  the  rivers  afford 
adequate  commercial  routes  to  Calcutta,  West  Ben- 
gal state,  which  is  the  metropolis  of  \ssam  The 
hills  restrict  north-south  communication,  and  the 
population  is  yery  heterogeneous  The  largest  ele- 
ment is  Hindu  and  speaks  Bengali  There  are 
various  aboriginal  tribes,  notably  the  Nagas, 
Lushais,  Garos,  and  Khasis  The  Ahoin  people  of 
Burma  invaded  Assam  in  the  13th  cent  and  dom- 
inated the  land  later  The  British  assisted  the 
Assamese  several  tunes  in  expelling  Burmese  in- 
vaders, and  by  the  Treaty  of  Yandabo  (1820) 
Assam  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  and  became  part 
of  Bengal  It  was  made  a  separate  province  in 
1874  Japan  occupied  the  southern  area  for  a  tmio 
in  1944  \  southwest  sot  turn  was  incorporated  in 
1947  into  East  Pakistan 

Assamese  (fts'aniPz"),  language  of  the  Indu  group 
of  the  Indn-Iraman  family  of  Indo-European  lan- 
guages See  HNC.UVC.F  (table) 

Assandun,  battle  of  (.Ysundun),  a  \utory  bv  the 
Danes  under  C\NXTF  over  the  English  led  by 
EDMUND  IROVSIDE  The  battle  was  fought  Oct  18, 
lOlb,  at  what  is  now  Ashmgdon,  in  HE  Essex 

Assassin  (usi'sln)  [  \rabic,  =»under  the  influence  of 
hashish],  European  name  for  the  member  of  a  se- 
cret order  of  the  Moslem  SHUTI^S  The  order  was 
founded  by  Hasan  Sabhnh  (t  1090)  in  the  mountain 
fortress  of  Alamut  The  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
order  was  not  in  then  tenets,  but  in  their  methods 
of  disposing  of  enemies  by  ruthless  murder  Of  tho 
organization  and  its  history,  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
with  absolute  c  ertamtv,  as  is  the  <  ase  of  moat  se- 
cret societies  The  grand  master  of  the  order,  the 
Sheikh  al-Jabul,  known  in  Western  Europe  as  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  was  absolute  ruler 
Under  him  the  members  were  strit  tlv  organized 
uito  classes,  according  to  the  degree  of  initiation 
into  the  sec  rets  of  the  order  The  most  important 
of  the  (lasses  was  one  of  the  lower  groups  of  the 
hierarchy,  the  devotees,  from  whom  unquestioning 
obedience  and  a  fanatic  disregard  for  their  own 
safety  —martv  rdom  was  not  avoided,  but  sought — 
were  expected  by  their  superiors,  these  men  were 
the  instruments  of  assassination  It  is  generally 
believed  that  they  were  prepared  for  their  tasks 
and  rewarded  by  being  taken  cx(astonallv  into  the 
earthly  paradise  m  the  fastness  of  the  Old  Man's 
fortress,  where  hashish  was  administered  to  them 
and  they  were  allowed  to  indulge  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite forma  of  sensual  pleasuie  The  order  grew 
strong  over  all  Persia  and  Syria  The  succeeding 
grand  masters  of  tho  order — six  in  all,  after  Hasan 
— were  of  great  pohti<  al  significance  About  the 
ond  of  the  12th  (  out  the  Sy  nan  branc  h  of  the  order 
made  itself  independent,  it  was  with  this  branch 
that  the  Crusadeis  came  m  contact  The  coming 
of  the  Mongols  doomed  the  power  of  the  Assassins, 
Hulagu  Khan  m  1256  attac  ked  their  fortresses  and 
with  widespread  massacre  destroyed  them  in 
Persia  The  Sy  nan  branch  suffered  a  similar  fate 
at  the  hands  of  Bibars,  Mameluke  sultan  of  Egypt 
Onlv.  scattered  groups  of  the  order  persisted  They 
are  said  to  persist  today,  particularly  m  N  Syria 
Tales  of  the  Crusaders  and  the  writings  of  Marco 
Polo  brought  the  Assassins  and  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain  into  European  folklore  The  term  assas- 
sin came  into  English  and  is  today  used  to  mean 
murderer  and  paiticularlj  one  who  kills  for  po- 
litical motives 

assault,  m  law,  any  unlawful  attempt  to  use  vio- 
lence with  the  intent  and  the  ability  to  do  bodily 
harm  to  another  If  the  act  is  consummated — that 
is,  if  the  attempt  is  successful  and  the  threat 
realized,  if  the  fist  lands  a  blow,  the  brick  strikes 
home,  or  the  like — the  offense  is  BATTERY  Every 
criminal  assault  is  a  tort,  for  which  the  party 
assaulted  may  sue  for  damages  At  common  law, 
assault  was  a  misdemeanor  Under  modern  criminal 
statutes,  varying  degrees  of  assault  (e  g  ,  assault 
with  intent  to  kill,  to  do  great  bodily  harm,  to 
rape)  are  recognized  as  aggravated  assaults  and 
are  felonies,  though  simple  assault  is  stdl  a  mis- 
demeanor. 
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assaying  (uaa'ylng),  m  metallurgy,  the  procetf-oT 
determining  the  specific  metallic  content  of  an  ore, 
alloy,  or  other  substance,  especially  those  contain- 
ing precious  metals  It  consists,  in  some  cases,  of 
subjecting  the  substances  to  complete  chemical 
anal)  sis  and,  in  others,  of  simply  determining  the 
quantity  present  of  one  or  more  of  the  metal  con- 
stituents An  accurate  assay  depends  fiist  upon 
procuring  a  representative  sample  of  the  ore  m 
question  Since  distribution  of  the  ore's  constitu- 
ents is  not  uniform,  a  common  method  employed  m 
obtaining  this  sample  is  to  procuie  several  sam- 
ples, ciush  and  mix  them  together,  and  from  the 
final  mass  tnko  the  sample  to  be  assayed  Assays 
are  gravimetric  when  the  weight  of  the  metal  is  de- 
termined, volumetric  when  the  analysis  involves 
the  volume  of  the  metal  in  solution  as  compared 
to  that  in  a  standardized  solution  A  'wet"  assay 
(one  which  involves  the  use  of  liquid  reagents)  is 
generally  used  in  a  determination  of  weight  In  a 
"dry  "  assay  the  ore  is  fused  and  the  motal  is  finally 
obtained  in  a  pure  state  Assaying  of  gold  and 
silver  is  especially  important,  and  government 
offices  are  established  for  public  service  through- 
out the  country  Ores  of  other  metals,  sue  h  as  cop- 
per and  iron,  are  also  commonly  assavod 

assembly,  unlawful:  see  RIOT,  ROUT,  VNU  UNLAWFUL 

A88EM11LY 

Asser  (A'sur),  d  909,  \\elsh  clergyman,  monk  of 
St  David's  He  went  to  the  c  out  t  of  King  ALFRFD 
c  884  and  later  was  made  bishop  of  Sherborne 
He  is  rememboiod  for  his  biogiaphy  of  Alfred  to 
89  J,  apparently  modeled  on  that  of  (  harlemagne 
by  EINHVRD  Ho  combined  a  translation  of  some 
text  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  with  his  original 
observations  on  Alfred's  life 

Asser,  Rab    see  \SHI,  RAB 

Asser,  Tobias  Michael  Carel  (toho'.is  mC'khiU  kit 'ml 
uh'm),  18JH~19H,  Dutch  statesman  and  jurist  He 
was  a  delegate  to  many  international  conferences, 
including  the  Hague  Conference  of  1899,  and 
wrote  on  international  law  He  forwarded  inter- 
national arbitration  and  was  awarded  the  1911 
Nobel  Peace  Puzo  jointly  with  Alfred  Fried 

Asshurim  (ftshoo'rlm),  unidentified  Arabian  tribe, 
whose  eponym  is  named  m  Gen  25  J 

Assideans    sec  HAHIDIM 

assignats  (  isf  ny  »',  Jls'Tgnnts)  paper  cunency  issued 
dunng  the  FRI-VCH  REVOLUTION  To  redeem  the 
huge  public  debt  and  countei balance  the  growing 
deficit  the  National  Assembly  issued  (Dec  ,  17S9) 
tionsuiy  notes  to  the  amount  of  400,000,000  French 
pounds  nt  five  peicent,  called  assignats,  which  weie 
intended  is  short-let  m  ohhgntioiih  pending  the  sale 
of  confiscated  crown  and  chinch  land  They  weie 
made  legal  tender  in  \pnl.  1790,  and  subsequent 
issues  boie  no  interest  Inflation  lesulted,  and  eaily 
in  179fi,  the  assignats  in  cnculatiori  amounted  to 
36,000,000  000  pounds,  then  value  had  fallen  be- 
low tho  cost  of  punting  them  "Terntoiinl  man- 
dates,'' issued  in  179<>  as  a  new  hind-bused  cm  renry, 
weie  also  soon  depreciated  (see  MAND\T)  Inflation 
stopped  only  when  all  papei  cuiiency  was  demone- 
tized and  ledeomed  at  the  rate  of  3,000  pounds  in 
iissignats  01  100  francs  in  mandates  to  one  fianc  m 
gold  On  May  21,  1797,  all  umedeemed  assignats 
weie  voided  See  S  E  Harris,  The  Aatngnats  (1930) 

Assiniboia  (ustnuhoi'u),  town  (pop  l,58o),  S  Sask  , 
SW  of  Regma 

Assimboine  (usln'uhom),  nvei  rising  in  E  Saskatch- 
ewan and  flowing  SE  intoSW  Manitoba,  sotithwaid 
until  it  is  joined  by  the  Qu'Appelle,  then  HE  and  E 
to  the  Ked  Hiver  at  Winnipeg  Tho  Souns  is  its 
prim  ipal  southern  tributary  I-  rom  its  headwaters 
at  the  source  of  the  Qu'Appelle  to  its  mouth  the 
river  is  over  600  mi  long  The  \ssmiboine  vallev 
is  one  of  Canada's  lending  wheat  areas  The  river 
was  discovered  and  explored  by  the  Vcrendrves  in 
1 73b,  w  hen  forts  were  built  ut  its  mouth  and  just  be- 
low the  site  of  Portage  la  Prairie  It  was  the  route 
by  which  settlement  spread  westward  from  the  Red 
River  valley  in  its  advance  to  the  plains  The  river 
was  named  for  the  \ssmibom  Indians 

Assiniboine,  Fort,  Canadian  fur-trading  post  of  tho 
Noith  West  Company,  ori  the  Assimboine  river 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Souns,  ui  the  present-day 
Manitoba  Built  (1794)  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Assimboine  and  later  moved  to  the  south  bank,  it 
was  variously  known  as  Macdonell's  House  (for 
the  brother  of  Miles  Macdonell  of  the  R1.D  RIVKK 
SfTTLBMtvr),  Stone  Indian  River  House,  and  Fort 
La  Souns  Although  trade  declined  after  1805, 
the  post  was  not  closed  until  1821  A  fur-trading 
post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  the  Atha- 
baska  river  wa»  also  known  as  Fort  Assimboine 

Assimboine,  Mount,  11,870  ft  high,  SW  Alta  ,  on 
the  Continental  Divide  in  the  Rocky  Mts  and  S  of 
Banff  The  highest  peak  between  the  U  S  bound- 
ary and  tho  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, it  is  frequently  climbed  by  expert  moun- 
taineers It  was  first  c  limbed  by  Sir  James  Outram 
in  1901 

Assimbom  Indians  (ustn'ubom),  North  American 
Indian  tribe  Their  c  ulture  is  that  of  the  N  Great 
Planih,  their  language  Siouan  (see  LANGUAGE, 
table)  At  the  tune  of  the  first  contact  with  the 
white  man,  they  had  no  permanent  village  sites, 
moving  about  as  their  search  for  food  required. 


They  seem  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Yankton 
Dakota  who  moved  north  and  westward  at  the  eud 
of  the  16th  cent  to  the  region  of  Lake  Winnipeg; 
later  they  went  to  the  upper  Saskatchewan  and 
the  upper  Missouri  rivers  They  were  allied  with 
the  Cree  against  the  Blackfoot 

Assir  UWIr)  [Heb.,- captive |  1  Son  of  Korah  Ex. 
6  24,  1  Chron  6  22  t  Ancestor  of  Samuel  I  Chron 
6  23,37  3  Son  of  Jeremiah,  unless  RV  is  right  in 
translating  "Jeoomah,  the  captive  "  1  Chron  3  17 

Assist  (uscVzS,  Ital  as-se'zP),  town  (pop  4,686), 
Umbria,  central  Italy,  10  mi  SE  of  Perugia,  on  a 
hill  in  the  Apennines  It  owes  its  fame  to  8t  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi.  who  was  born  here  in  1182,  and  has 
preserved  its  deeply  religious  and  medieval  atmos- 
phere Above  tho  saint's  tomb  two  Gothic  church- 
es were  built — the  lower  church  and  the  upper 
church  Both  churches  are  decorated  with  frescoes 
depicting  the  life  of  St  Francis  by  CIMABUE,  GIOT- 
TO, and  others  The  Franciscan  convent  near  by 
has  a  valuable  library  In  the  plain  below  Assisi 
is  the  imposing  late  Renaissance  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  degh  Angeb,  built  around  the  little  chapel  of 
Porzmnc  ola,  where  St  Francis  relinquished  active 
leadership  of  his  order  Assisi  has  other  fine  church- 
es, among  them  the  cathedral  (12th  cent  ),  tho 
Santa  C  hiara,  and  the  near-by  San  Damiano  Tho 
countryside  around  Assisi  is  filled  with  memories 
of  tho  saint 

Associated  Press*  see  NEWS  AUKNCHCH 

association,  in  psychology ,  tho  tendency  of  an  in- 
dividual to  link  or  connect  tonstiousl>  or  uncon- 
sciously some  word  or  idea  with  some  other  word 
or  idea  A  basic  technique  in  PS\C  HOANAivgm  is 
known  as  free  assot  tation,  in  whu  h  the  patient  is 
told  to  voue  his  thoughts  exactly'  as  they  occur  to 
him  without  regaid  to  their  seeming  triviality 
This  proc  cduro  is  designed  to  reveal  the  areas  of 
basic  conflic  t  and  to  bung  into  consciousness  trau- 
matic events  and  desires  that  have  boon  tepressed 
J)urmg  free  association  tho  psv  c  hoannly  st  observes 
not  only  the  manifest  content  of  the  associations 
but  tho  at  company  ing  somatic  leactions  so  that 
any  attempt  at  c  oust  ions  or  um  onst  ions  suppres- 
sion of  matcri.il  will  he  evident 

associationism,  theoiy  that  nil  consciousness  is  tho 
result  of  the  combination,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  association,  of  certain  simple  and  ultimate 
elements  derived  from  sonse  exponent  OH  It  was 
dev  eloped  by  David  1 1  \KTLM  and  advanced  bv 
Jarnes  MIII  Its  influence  continued  until  late  in 
the  19th  cent  See  PST  THOI  ot.-v 

Assos  (fts'fts)  01  Assus,  ancient  city,  Mysia,  NW 
\sia  Minor,  on  the  Gulf  of  Adramvttmm  E  of  Point 
Lectum,  westernmost  point  of  Asm  There  are  ex- 
tensive ruins  St  Paul  passed  through  Assos 
Vets  20  13,14 

Assuan,  Egypt    see  ASWAN 

Assumption,  city  (pop  1,5<>1),  central  III ,  SSW  of 
Docatur,  m  a  gram  legion,  me  1902 

Assumption  of  the  Virgin    see  M\HV 

Assur*  .see  Ass^my 

assurance    see  INHI  RANGE 

Assur-bam-pal  (ji'soor-bd'nP-pJll)  or  Ashur-bani- 
pal  (n'shoor-),  d  (.26'  BC  ,  king  of  ancient  \s- 
sy  ria  («69'-620?  B  C  ),  son  and  win  t  essoi  of  Ka\n- 
H  ADDON  The  last  of  great  kings  of  Assjria,  he 
drove  Tirhakah  out  of  Egj  ptancl  firmly  established 
NFC  HO  in  power  there  onlj  to  have  Not  ho 's  son 
P»\MTIK  I  later  icvolt  (6bO  B  C  )  and  wrest  Egy  pt 
permanently  from  Assyria  This  uprising  took 
plac  e  when  Assur-bam-pal  was  campaigning  against 
the  Elnmites  and  Chaldaeans  His  brother,  in 
command  at  Babylon,  headed  a  serious  revolt,  in 
which  nil  the  enemies  of  the  king  joined  This  was 
put  down  with  diffic  ulty,  and  Assur-bam-pal  after 
taking  Bab>  Ion  slaughtered  (648  BC)  many  of 
the  inhabitants  He  then  defeated  Elam  and  sat  ked 
Susa,  Elnrmto  power  disappeared  Under  Assur- 
bam-pal,  Assyria  reached  the  height  of  sumptuous 
glory  His  palat  e  and  the  temples  at  Nineveh  had 
some  of  the  finest  of  ancient  sculpture,  paiticularly 
the  virile  and  fine-lined  bas-reliefs  Vtusur-bam-pal 
made  an  enormous  collet  tion  of  cuncifoi  m  tablets 
in  his  library  at  his  nth  capital  His  toigri  ended 
the  gieatness  of  the  empire,  which  succumbed  to 
the  Medes  and  the  Persians  onlv.  a  few  \.ears  after 
his  death  His  great  expenditures  m  wars  to  pre- 
serve the  state  contributed  somewhat  to  its  tol- 
lapse  Assurbampal  is  probably  the  Asnappar 
(asna'pur)  or  Osnapper  (osna'pur)  of  Ezra  4  10 
He  is  identified  with,  but  only  faintly  resembles, 
the  SVBDANAPALUS  of  the  Greeks 

Assurnasirbal  III   see  ABHURNAHIRPAL  III. 

Assus,  vai  lant  of  Assos 

Assyna  (usT'rfcu),  ancient  empire  of  W  Asia  It 
developed  around  the  city  of  Ashur  or  Assur  on 
the  upper  Tigris  and  south  of  the  later  capital, 
Nineveh  Apparently  the  nucleus  of  a  Semitic! 
state  was  forming  by  tho  beginning  of  the  3d  mil- 
lennium B  C  ,  but  it  was  inconsiderable,  and  its 
eponymous  god,  Ashur,  was  little  honored  while 
the  kings  of  BABYLON  and  the  Hirrm,s  were  pow- 
erful Assyria  was  not  steadily  a  tributary  state, 
for  its  fortunes  depended  on  the  might  ami  ability 
of  its  ruler.  Briefly  in  the  17th  cent  B  C.  it  ex- 
panded, but  it  soon  relapsed  Into  weakness.  Tho 
13th  cent.  B  C.  saw  Assyna  threatening  the  sur- 
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rounding  states,  and  under  TioLATH-piLEflER  I 
(reign  c  1115-C.1102  B.C),  Assyrian  soldiers  en- 
tered the  kingdom  centered  about  Urartu  ( \rarat: 
see  ARMENIA),  took  Babylonia,  and  crossed  N 
Syria  to  reach  the  Mediterranean  This  empire 
was,  however,  only  ephemeral,  and  Assyrian  great- 
ness was  to  wait  until  the  9th  cent ,  when  ASHURNA- 
SIRPAL  III  entered  on  his  career  He  was  not  only  a 
vigorous  and  barbarously  cruel  conaueror  who 
pushed  his  conquests  N  to  Urartu  and  W  to  Leba- 
non and  the  Mediterranean  but  also  was  an  ad- 
ministrator Instead  of  merely  making  other  kings 
pay  tribute  he  installed  Assyrian  governors  and 
thus  created  real  control  over  the  empire  SHAI,- 
MANESKU  HI  attempted  to  continue  the  pohc  y  and 
claimed  many  victories  in  his  ceaseless  c  ampaigns, 
but  ho  seems  to  have  failed  to  establish  hegemony 
over  the  Hebrews  and  their  Aramaic -speaking  al- 
lies Raids  from  Urartu  were  resumed  and  grpw 
destructive  after  tho  death  of  Shalinaneser  His 
palace  m  CALAH  (the  capital  since  c  1300)  shows 
the  development  of  architec  ture  continuing  After 
his  reign  advance  seems  to  have  halted,  but  tho 
foundations  of  the  empire  had  been  laid  Conquest 
was  pushed  by  TI«I  ATH-PIF  J-HFK  111,  who  reigned 
from  745  to  728  B  C  He  subdued  Baby  Ionia,  de- 
feated the  king  of  Urartu,  attacked  the  Medes, 
established  control  over  Syria,  and,  as  an  ally  of 
Ahaz  of  Judah  (who  became  his  vasnal),  defeated 
his  Aramaic-speakmg  enemies  (entered  at  Damas- 
cus His  successor,  Shalinaneser  V,  and  particu- 
larly Shalmaneser's  successor,  SARC.ON,  expanded 
Assyria  The  great  vie  torv  of  Sargon  at  Raphia 
(720  B  C  )  and  his  invasions  of  Armenia,  Arabia, 
and  other  lands  made  Assyria  indisputably  one  of 
the  greatest  of  am  lent  empires  His  son  S*  NVM  H- 
KRIII  devoted  himself  to  retaining  the  gams  his 
father  had  made  He  is  particularly  retneinbeiefi 
in  the  West  for  his  warfare  against  his  rebellious 
vassal,  Hezekiah  of  Judah  His  successor,  LSAR- 
HADDON  (reign  681-608  B  C  ),  defeated  the  Chal- 
daeans,  who  threatened  Assyria,  and  catried  his 
conquests  to  Egv  pt,  where  he  deponed  Tirhakah 
and  established  Nee  ho  m  power  Under  Esar- 
Haddon's  son  ASST-H-B  \NI-P\L,  Assy  na  reac  heel  its 
zenith  and  approac  hod  its  fall  A  revolt  in  Eg>  pt 
was  put  down,  but  when  Assur-bam-pal  was  fight- 
ing against  the  Chaldaeans  and  the  Elamites,  an 
Egyptian  revolt  under  Psamtik  I  was  successful 
The  rapid  decline  of  Assyiia  had  begun,  hut  tho 
reign  of  Assur-bam-pal  (6697-626?  B  C  )  saw  the 
Assyrian  c  apital  at  its  height  of  splendor  The  big 
library  of  c  uneiform  tablets  he  collec  ted  ultimately 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  historical 
sources  of  antiqmtv  The  magnificent  \*sy  nan 
bas-reliefs  reached  their  peak  The  roy  al  court  was 
luxurious  Assyrian  culture  owed  much  to  earlier 
Baby  Ionian  c  ivilization,  and  in  religion  partic  ularh 
Assyria  seems  to  have  taken  much  from  its  bouth- 
ern  neighbor  and  subject  The  military  aspect  of 
tho  empire  was  its  most  prominent  feature,  for 
Assvria  was  embattled  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
agriculture  suffered  from  the  constant  need  for 
men  to  fight  the  me  essant  battles  The  Assy  rmns 
ultimately  had  to  import  food  The  division  of  so- 
ciety into  a  fairly  rigid  three-class  system  was  not 
unlike  that  of  other  early  western  Asiatic  peoples, 
but  it  did  not  supply  a  solid  base  for  the  overgrown 
Assj  nan  state  The  lavish  expenditures  of  Assur- 
bani-pal  on  warfare  and  decoration  of  his  buildings 
helped  to  drain  the  resources  It  was  not  long  after 
the  death  of  Assur-bam-pal  that  Assy  na  fell  The 
king  of  the  Medes,  Cvaxares,  and  the  ruler  of 
Damascus,  Nubopolawsar,  joined  fore  es  to  take 
Nineveh  in  612  B  C  Under  the  son  of  Nalx>polas- 
»ar,  NEBUCHADNEZZAR,  Babylonia  was  renewed  in 
power,  arid  the  great-grandson  of  C>axares,  Cyrus 
the  Great,  was  to  establish  the  Persian  Empire, 
which  owed  much  to  the  earlier  As*y  rinn  state 
See  ATE  Oimstead,  Wrstrrn  Asia  in  the  Days 
of  Sargon  of  Assyria  (1908),  History  of  Assyria 
(1923),  and  History  of  Ancient  Persia  (1948),  Sir 
Percy  M  Svkes,  History  of  Persia  (3d  ed  ,  1930) 

Assyrian  language,  Semitic  language  of  ancient 
times,  in  tho  Akkadian  group  *  See  L\NC,UAC.K 
(table) 

Astacus  (iVstukus),  city  of  ancient  Bithyma,  N 
Asia  Minor,  founded  by  colonists  from  Megara  at 
the  eastern  end  of  an  arm  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara 
Destroj  ed  b>  Lysimachus,  it  was  rebuilt  on  a  new 
site  b)  Nicomedos  I  and  renamed  NICOMKUIA  for 
him  The  modern  Izmit,  Turkey,  is  near  by. 

Astaroth  (as'tur6th),  variant  of  ASHTAROTH. 

Astarte  (fistiir'te),  Semitic  goddess  of  fertility,  beau- 
ty, and  love  She  was  the  most  impoitant  goddess 
of  the  Phoenicians  and  corresponds  to  the  Baby- 
lonian ISHTAR  APHRODITE  is  also  usually  identi- 
fied with  ,  her  Bee  ause  Astarte  was  a  heavenly 
goddess  and  sometimes  regarded  as  goddess  of  the 
moon,  she  was  occasionally  confused  in  later  times 
with  the  Greek  moon-goddesses  ARTEMIS  and  Se- 
lene The  Syrian  goddess  Atargatis  is  undoubtedly 
con  nee  ted  with  her,  but  may  have  been  a  synthesis 
of  Astarte  and  some  other  divinity  In  the  Bible, 
which  contains  some  of  the  earliest  material  on  her, 
Astarte  is  mentioned  with  particular  loathing  The 
form  of  her  name  first  used  is  Ashtaroth  Later  she 
appears  as  Ashtoreth — probably  a  taboo  variant. 


Ill 

Judges  2  13;  106;  1  Sam  12  10,  31  10;  1  Kings 
11  5,33,  2  Kings  23  12 

astatine  (as'tutfln,  -tin)  [Or  ,- unstable],  chemical 
element  (symbol- At,  for  physical  constants,  see 
ELEMENT,  table),  member  of  the  halogen  group  of 
elements  but  showing  some  similarities  in  chemical 
activity  to  the  metals  Its  discovery  was  an- 
nounced m  1931  by  Fred  Allison  and  E  J  Murphy, 
ami  it  was  first  known  as  alabammo  It  was  pro- 
duced  m  1940  m  the  cyclotron  at  the  Umv  of 
California  by  Emiho  Segre,  D  R  Corson,  and  K 
11  Mackenzie 

Astell,  Mary  (as'tul).  1666-1731,  English  author  and 
feminist  Her  Serious  Proposal  to  ttu  Ladle*  (2 
parts,  1694-97)  offered  a  scheme  for  a  woman's 
college,  an  idea  BO  far  in  advance  of  the  time  that 
it  failed  of  accomplishment  Her  ideas  were  rich- 
c  uled  in  the  Toiler  Lady  Mary  Wortlev  Montagu 
and  other  intellectual  women  of  the  day  were 
among  Mary  Astell's  friends  See  study  by 
Horence  M  Smith  (1 910) 

aster  (as'-)  [Or  ,«star],  in  America  name  for  two 
kinds  of  flowers,  for  those  of  the  genus  Aster  some- 
times called  wild  astei ,  and  for  a  related  plant  more 
coirectly  called  China  aster  Plants  of  the  genus 
Aster  aie  legarded  in  North  Amenca,  wheie  most 
species  are  native,  as  wild  floweis  but  in  Europe 
they  are  cultivated  as  garden  flowers  and  often 
called  Michaelmas  daisy  (they  usually  bloom  at 
Michaelmas)  Mo^t  species  of  Aiit-er  aic  perennial 
and  fall  blooming  They  have  small  daisyhke  01 
stailike  composite  heads  of  flowers  on  leafy,  often 
tall,  xtoms  Their  colors  vaiy  from  white  to  pink, 
blue,  and  put  pie  Among  the  more  hhowy  native 
upecios  beginning  to  be  cultivated  in  American  gar- 
dens are  the  New  England  aster  (Aater  nomc~an- 
(jltae),  puiple  (sometimes  rose)  flowered,  and  the 
New  York  aster  (Aater  non-helgu),  in  shades  of  vio- 
let or  blue  The  New  England  aster  was  used  by 
Shakers  as  an  application  for  skin  disorder  The 
China  aster  (Callistephus  chintnuis)  is  a  populai 
fall-blooming  garden  annual  It  is  an  Asiatic  plant 
that  in  cultivation  has  a  veiy  full  head  of  ray 
flowers,  y  arying  from  w  hite  and  pink  to  deep  purple 

Asterabad,  Iran    see  GOROAV 

Astena  (astPr'Ou),  in  Greek  religion,  daughter  of 
the  Titans  Coeus  and  Phoebe  and  sister  of  Leto 
She  was  the  mother  of  lice  ate  by  Pcrnes  One 
legend  says  that  she  was  pursued  by  Zeus  and 
turned  into  a  quail 

asteroid  or  planetoid,  small  heavenly  body  or  minor 
planet  revolving  around  the  sun  The  orbits  of 
most  asteroids  lie  at  least  partially  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter  More  than  1,600  asteroids  have  been 
recognized  and  many  more  are  believed  to  exist 
Toward  the  end  of  the  18th  cent  astronomers 
were  searching  for  a  planet  whose  orbit  should, 
according  to  Bode's  law,  he  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter  On  Jan  1,  1801.  1'iazzi  dis- 
covered a  Ktnall  body,  Ceres,  traveling  in  the  orbit 
which  had  l>een  anticipated  Ceres  with  its  diam- 
eter of  c  480  mi  is  the  largest  asteroid  Pallas 
which  has  a  diameter  of  c  i04  mi  ,  was  discovered 
in  1802,  Juno,  c  120  mi  in  diameter,  in  1804,  and 
Vesta,  with  a  diameter  of  c  240  nn  ,  m  1807 
Vstiaea,  found  m  1845,  was  the  next  discovery 
From  1847  one  or  more  asteroids  were  discovered 
each  year  \fter  1891  asteroids  were  identified  by 
their  paths  on  exposed  photographic  plates,  a  meth- 
od inaugurated  by  the  German,  Max  Wolf  Many 
asteroids  are  about  a  mile  or  less  in  diameter  and 
resemble  meteorites  rather  than  small  planets 
Close  approaches  to  the  earth  are  made  by  some 
as  they  travel  in  their  orbits  Adonis,  discovered 
m  19.J6.  annroaihes  within  1,500,000  mi  of  the 
earth,  and  Ilermes,  discovered  in  1937,  c  ame  within 
485,000  mi  of  the  earth  One  attempt  to  account 
for  the  presence  of  the  asteroids  is  the  theory  that 
they  are  fragments  of  a  planet  which  exploded 
Some  sc  lentists  hold  that  this  theory  lacks  support- 
ing evidence  Many  believe  that  their  origin  like 
that  of  the  planets,  can  be  explained  on  the  basis 

Of  the  PI  ANI-TE8IMAL  HYPOTHESIS 

asthma  [Gi  , -panting],  condition  characterized  by 
"wheesy  "  breathing  which  may  be  continuous  and 
paroxy  smal  A  c  ough  produc  ing  a  stie  kv  muc  oid 
sputum  is  symptomatic-  \sthma  is  thought  to 
have  an  allergic  basis  Heredity  mav  be  a  factor 
The  specific  cause  mav  be  determined  by  skin  tests 
Treatment  consists  of  removing  the  cause  when 
known  and  giving  mjec  tions  of  adrenaline  Relief 
is  often  obtained  ny  inhaling  the  smoke  of  stramo- 
nium (Junson  weed)  leaves  In  individuals  hyper- 
sensitive to  various  dusts  (e  g  ,  house  dust),  to  fur 
or  feathers,  or  to  certain  foods  (e  g  ,  eggs,  wheat, 
and  milk),  injections  of  the  irritating  substances  are 
often  helpful 

Asti  (u'stC),  city  (pop  26,476),  capital  of  Asti  prov  , 
Piedmont,  NW  Italy  It  is  the  c  enter  of  a  wme- 
produc  ing  region.  Sparkling  Asti  is  its  best-known 
product  There  are  several  medieval  towers  and 
palaces  and  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral 

astigmatism,  type  of  imperfect  vision  in  which  a  de- 
fect m  the  refractive  surfaces  (the  cornea  and  lens) 
of  the  evo  results  in  a  diffusion  of  the  light  ray  s  on 
the  retina  (In  the  normal  eye,  the  light  rays  are 
focused  on  the  retina.)  The  condition  may  be  con- 
genital A  similar  optical  effect  may  occur  m  old 
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age  or  in  the  early  stages  of  senile  cataract  Astig- 
matism IB  usually  corrected  by  proscription  of  cor- 
recting lenses  In  some  eases,  improvement  of 
vuuon  is  obtainable  only  by  contact  glasses 

Astolat,  m  ARTHVRIAN  LKOBND   see  Gi  ILDFORD 

Aston,  Francis  William,  1877  1945,  English  chem- 
i«t.  He  was  affiliated  with  the  Cavendish  Labora- 
tory, Cambridge,  from  1910  In  1922  ho  received 
the  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry  mainly  for  his  dis- 
covery, by  means  of  a,  mass  spectrograph  of  hi*  own 
invention,  of  a  number  of  isotopes  in  uon-radio- 
aetive  elements  His  writings  include  I  not  opes 
(1922)  and  Afaas-Spntra  and  Isotopes  (19'<3) 

Alton,  Hugh,  r  1480-1522,  English  composer  His 
Hornpipe,  for  virginals,  is  the  earliest  purely  in- 
strumental English  music  extant  Its  maturity  of 
technique  and  style  suggests  the  existence  of  an 
earlier  English  keyboard  BC  hool  of  w Inch,  however, 
no  ( compositions  remain  His  name  was  also  spelled 
Ashton,  Austen,  and  Aystoun 

Astor,  John  Jacob,  1701- 1848,  American  merchant, 
b  Waldorf,  near  Heidelberg,  Germany  At  16  he 
went  to  England,  and  in  1784  he  arrived  in  Balti- 
more, penniless  He  went  to  New  York,  where  in  a 
few  years  he  started  business  with  a  small  shop  for 
trade  in  music  al  instruments  and  furs  Shrewdness, 
driving  ambition,  and  stolid  c  one  entration  brought 
him  to  a  commanding  position  as  the  youthful 
economy  of  the  United  States  expanded  He  was 
a  prince  of  the  China  trade  and  was  an  astute  in- 
vestor in  lands,  principally  in  and  around  New 
York  c  ity,  hut  he  is  perhaps  best  remembered  aa  a 
fur  trader  He  c  bartered  the  AMEHH'AN  FUR  COM- 
PANY (1808)  and  founded  subsidiary  companies — 
the  Pacific  Pur  Company  (see  ASTORIV,  Oregon) 
arid  the  South  West  Company  (operating  about  the 
(Ireat  Lakes)  His  firm  exercised  n  virtual  monop- 
oly of  the  trade  in  IT  8  territories  in  the  1820s  and 
still  did  when  he  retired  from  it  in  18 M  At  his 
death  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  United  States,  he 
left  a  fortune  that  has  continued  to  make  the 
family  name  prominent  Part  of  his  money  went  to 
found  the  Astor  Library  (see  NEW  YOHK  PUBLIC 
Linmm)  His  Vstor  House  was  a  forerunner  of 
family  hotel  properties  that  much  later  included 
the  Astor  Hotel  and  the  Waldorf- \stona  See 
biography  b>  K  W  Porter  (1911) 

Astor,  John  Jacob,  1822-90,  \uierican  capitalist,  b 
New  York  city,  educated  at  Columbia  and  Got- 
tingen  universities  and  at  Harvard  Law  School,  son 
ofW  B  Astor  (1792- 1875)  The  third  of  the  name 
in  the  United  States  he  served  in  the  Peninsular 
c  ampaign  and  later  took  a  minor  part  in  New  York 
civic  and  political  affairs  His  son  was  William 
Waldorf  Astor 

Astor,  John  Jacob,  1804-1912,  American  capitalist, 
b  Khmebeck,  N  Y  ,  son  of  William  B  Vstor  (1829- 
92)  hnurth  of  the  name  in  the  United  States,  he 
served  in  the  Spanish- American  War  and  was 
drowned  in  the  Titanic  disaster  He  left  two  sons, 
Vincent,  the  son  of  his  first  marriage  (to  Ava  Lowe 
Willing),  and  John  Jacob  \stor  fifth  of  the  name 
in  America,  the  son  of  his  second  marriage  (to 
Madeleine  Talmage  Force) 

Astor,  Nancy  Witcher  (Langhorne)  Astor,  Viscount- 
ess, 1879-,  British  j>olitical  leader,  b  Virginia 
She  was  married  first  to  Robert  Gould  Shaw  and 
after  her  divorce  (190.3)  from  him  she  went  to  Eng- 
land There  she  was  marricnl  (19CM>)  to  Waldorf 
Astor  When  he  succeeded  his  father  as  viscount 
and/  reluc  tantly  had  to  give  up  his  heat  for  Plym- 
outh m  Parliament,  she  ran  instead  and  was  in 
1919  the  first  woman  to  sit  in  Parliament  (though 
Countess  Markiewiez  was  elected  earlier)  In  her 
y  ears  of  servu  e  as  a  Conservative  member  to  1 945 
her  sharp  tongue  in  debate  her  passionate  espousal 
of  reforms  m  woman  and  child  welfare  and  of  tem- 
perance, and  her  gav  lac  k  of  reverence  for  any  and 
all  won  her  respec  t  and  attention  She  and  her 
husband  in  the  1920s  were  leaders  in  the  "gradual" 
reform  program  of  "Tory  demoeiae>,"  but  m  the 
lute  1930s  they  turned  more  to  pleas  for  settlement 
with  the  fascist  powers,  and  their  enemies  said 
that  the  policy  of  appeasement  winch  led  to  the 
Munich  Pact  was  hate  lied  by  the  "Cliveden  set" 
of  reactionaries  -so  called  after  the  \stor  countrj 
home  "Chyeden"  (given  to  the  government  m 

»  1942),  where  all  the  great  and  near-great  of  what- 
ever politic  al  stripe  were  my  ited  for  week  ends 

Astor,  William  Backhouse,  1792-1875.  American 
capitalist,  b  New  York  c  it^  ,  son  of  John  Jacob 
Astor  (17G3-1848)  Educated  m  Germany  ,  he  was 
assoc  uitecl  yvith  his  father  m  business  after  1818 
Later  called  the  landlord  of  New  York,  he  also 
inherited  money  from  his  uncle  Henry  Astor  and 
left  an  immense  fortune 

Astor,  William  Backhouse,  1829-92  American  cap- 
italist and  sportsman,  b  New  York  city  He  was 
a  retiring  man,  notable  principally  for  his  wealth 
and  for  his  marriage  to  Caroline  Schermerhorn 
She  became  famous,  with  the  assistance  of  Ward 
McAllister,  as  Mrs  William  Astor.  the  Mrs 
Astor  of  modern  folklore,  glittering  queen  of  New 
York  society's  ostentatious  Pour  Hundred  Their 
son  was  John  Jacob  Astor  (1864-1912) 

Astor,  William  Waldorf  Astor,  1st  Viscount,  1848- 
1919,  American-British  capitalist,  b  New  York 
city,  educated  in  Germany  and  Italy  and  at  the 
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Columbia  School  of  Law;  son  of  John  Jacob  Astor 
(1822-90)  When  his  minor  political  career  as 
state  assembly  in  an  and  senator  was  halted  bv  his 
failure  to  win  an  election  to  the  U  8  Congress,  he 
was  consoled  by  service  as  minister  to  Italv  (1881- 
86)  In  1890  he  moved  to  England,  whore  ho 
bought  a  newspaper  and  magazines  and  founded — 
mainly  to  forward  the  literary  ambition  shown  in 
two  mediocre  novels — Pall  Mall  Magatnne  His 
estates,  Cbveden  and  Hever  Castle,  were  magnifi- 
cent, his  entertainments  extravagant,  his  contribu- 
tions to  public  causes — especially  in  the  First 
World  War — overpowering  He  was  made  a  baron 
in  1916  and  a  viscount  m  1917  His  elder  son, 
Waldorf  Astor,  who  succeeded  him  as  viscount, 
was  a  leader  of  "Tory  democracy  "  His  wife  is 
Nancy,  Lady  Astor  The  younger  son,  John  Jacob 
Astor,  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  viceroy  of  India 
and  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  First  World  War 
He  bought  a  major  share  of  the  London  Times  His 
wife  is  Lady  Violet  Astor 

Astorgs  (Astdr'ga),  city  (pop  14,352),  Leon  prov , 
NW  Spain,  m  the  Cautabnan  Alts  In  the  8th  and 
9th  cent  it  was  one  of  the  chief  titles  of  Astunan 
The  cathedral,  rebuilt  m  the  15th  cent ,  has  addi- 
tions m  various  styles 

Astona  (astdr'eu)  1  Town  (pop  1,292),  W  central 
111  ,  SW  of  Peoria,  me  1839  It  is  a  trade  center  in 
a  farm  area  8  Commercial,  industrial,  and  resi- 
dential section  of  NW  Queens  borough  of  New 
York  city;  SE  N  Y  ,  settled  in  the  17th  cent  as 
Hallet's  Cove  It  was  renamed  for  John  Jacob 
Astor  and  incorporated  in  1839  Several  18th-cen- 
tury houses  remain  Astoria  Park  is  here  3  City 
(pop  10,389),  oo  seat  of  Clatsop  co  ,  NW  Oregon, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Columbia  riot  far  from  its 
mouth,  inc  1865  Capt  Robert  Gray  sailed  past 
the  site  ui  1792,  Lewis  and  Clark  had  an  encamp- 
ment (Fort  Clatsop)  near  by  in  1805,  and  in  1811 
an  American  fur-trading  post  was  established 
here  A  double  expedition  came  by  sea  and  by  land 
under  the  orders  of  John  Jacob  ASTOR  Though  m 
the  troubles  of  the  War  of  1812  the  little  post  was 
sold  (1813)  to  the  North  West  Company,  its  bnef 
and  vigorous  history  not  only  had  helped  to  estab- 
lish the  American  claim  to  the  Oregon  country  but 
had  contributed  much  to  exploration  of  the  conti- 
nent (see  especially  HUNT,  WILSON  PRICE,  and 
STUART,  ROBERT)  The  North  West  Company  re- 
named the  post  Fort  George,  and  though  Astoria 
was  formally  restored  bv  the  British  to  the  United 
States  in  1818,  the  trade  remained  in  British  hands 
Astoria  had  disappeared  before  it  was  refounded 
(1843)  by  overlanders  who  tame  over  the  Oregon 
Trail,  of  which  Astona  was  brieflv  the  terminus.  It 
grew  as  a  port  for  seagoing  and  nver  vessels  and 
later  attracted  Scandinavian  settlers  It  is  a  port  of 
entry  and  has  a  fishing  fleet,  salmon  canneries,  flour 
mills,  and  sawmills.  A  fire  in  1922  destroyed  much 
of  the  old  city  See  Washington  Irving,  Astona 
(1836),K  W  Porter,  John  Jacob  Astor  (1931) 

Aitrabad,  Iran   see  GOROAN 

Astraea  (astre'u),  in  classical  myth,  goddess  of  jus- 
tice who  withdrew  from  the  earth  at  the  end  of  the 
Golden  Age  (see  AUB)  She  was  daughter  of  Zeus 
and  Themis  and  has  taken  her  place  ui  heaven  as 
the  constellation  Virgo 

Astrseus  (astre'us),  in  Greek  religion,  son  of  the 
Titans  CUE  us  and  Eurybia  and  father  by  Eos  of 
the  stars  and  the  winds 

Astrakhan  (a'struk&n",  Rus  a'strukhu'nyu),  city 
(pop.  253,655),  capital  of  Astrakhan  oWast,  SE 
European  RSFSR.  A  Caspian  port  on  the  Volga 
delta,  it  is  a  major  fishing  and  caviar-processing 
center,  a  railroad  junction,  and  a  transshipment 
point  for  the  oil  transported  from  Baku  to  the  Vol- 
ga Astrakhan  has  several  technical  schools  Once 
the  capital  of  the  khanate  of  Astrakhan  (see  TA- 
TARS) ,  the  city  was  conquered  by  Ivan  the  Terrible 
in  1557  and  settled  by  Cossacks  The  oldest  sec- 
tion, the  Krenxl  (see  KREMLIN),  has  preserved  its 
cathedral,  monastery,  and  palace  Astrakhan  has 
retained  much  of  its  Oriental  character 

Astrakhan  (as'trukun)  [from  Astrakhan],  pelt  of  the 
newborn  Persian  lamb,  used  like  fur  m  garments, 
and  also  the  woolen  fabric  woven  to  resemble  real 
astrakhan.  This  cloth  is  woven  on  a  cotton  base 
entirely  covered  by  a  pile  of  closely  curled  mohair 
Before  weaving,  the  mohair  is  wound  on  spindles 
and  steamed  to  produce  a  tight,  permanent  curl 

astringent  (ustrm'jnt),  any  .substance — such  an 
alum,  catechu,  and  gallic  and  tannic  acids — whu  h 
causes  the  constriction  of  organic  tissue  Other 
astringents  are  many  metallic  Halts,  as  the  sul- 
phates of  popper,  iron,  and  zinc,  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  the  acetate  of  lead,  the  mineral  at  ids, 
and  various  organic  compounds,  called  vegetable 
astringents  In  medicine,  astringents  are  used  to 
stop  hemorrhage  and  diarrhea  and  to  inhibit  se- 
cretions of  mucous  surfaces  and  of  various  glands 
They  arc  applied  both  externally  and  internally 

astrolabe  (fts'trulub),  instrument  probably  used 
originally  for  measuring  the  altitudes  of  heavenly 
bodies  and  for  determining  their  positions  and 
movements  Although  its  origin  is  ancient  and 
obscure,  its  invention  is  frequently  ascribed  either 
to  llipparrhua  or  to  Apollomus  of  Perga  For 
many  centuries  it  was  used  by  both  astronomers 
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and  navigators  A  simple  astrolabe  consisted  of  a 
disk  of  wood  or  metal  with  the  circumference 
marked  off  m  degrees  It  was  suspended  by  an 
attached  ring  Pivoted  at  the  center  of  the  disk 
was  a  movable  pointer  called  by  Arabian  astrono- 
mers the  alidade  By  sighting  with  the  alidade  and 
taking  readings  of  its  position  on  the  graduated 
circle,  angular  distances  could  be  determined 
Manners,  if  sufficiently  skilled  in  navigation,  could 
use  the  astrolabe  to  determine  latitude,  longitude, 
and  time  of  day  and  as  an  aid  in  making  other  cal- 
culations It  was  much  used  on  voyages  of  dis- 
covery in  the  15th  cent  and  was  important  until 
the  invention  of  the  sextant  in  the  18th  cent  The 
more  elaborate  astrolabes  bore  a  star  map  (the 
planisphere,  a  circular  map,  was  added  by  Hippar- 
chus) .  a  zodiacal  circle,  and  various  other  useful  or 
decorative  devices 

astrology  (Or  ,  =  science  of  the  stars],  method  of  DIVI- 
NATION based  on  the  theory  that  the  stars  influence 
human  affairs  and  determine  the  course  of  events 
Astrological  lore  is  very  old,  and  the  extensive 
knowledge  that  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Babyloni- 
ans, Assyrians,  and  Chaldaeans  had  concerning 
astronomy  was  gained  because  of  the  belief  in  the 
divine  influence  of  heavenly  bodies  Astrology  was 
popular  in  Greece  in  the  4th  cent  B.C  and  later 
was  much  studied  by  the  Romans  even  after  it  had 
been  officially  prohibited  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  associated  with  alchemy  arid  other  occult 
sciences  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  development 
of  the  modern  science  of  astronomy  After  the 
work  of  Copernicus,  astronomy  and  astrology 
diverged,  but  astrology  by  no  means  withered 
away  Many  prominent  figures  from  Wallenstem 
to  Hitler  have  depended  upon  astrologers  to  guide 
their  actions,  and  astrology  gained  wider  currency 
as  printing  grew  more  common  New  schools  of 
thought  sut  h  as  the  hermetic  philosophers  of  the 
17th  cent  and  the  many  groups  of  occultists  m  the 
19th  cent  added  new  items  to  astrologx  al  teaching 
Astrology  today  has  perhaps  numerically  more  ad- 
herents than  ever  before,  though  it  is  generally  dis- 
credited m  academic  circles  Foretelling  one's 
future  is  done  by  means  of  charts  of  the  zodiac 
One's  horoscope  or  nativity  is  a  map  of  the  heavens 
at  the  time  of  one's  birth,  showing  the  position  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  in  relation  to  the  12  "houses" 
or  signs  through  which  they  pass  and  their  positions 
in  relation  to  each  other  Each  house  has  as  its 
"lord"  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  one  in 
the  "ascendant"  is  the  one  of  greatest  significance 
to  the  inquirer,  endowing  him  with  his  tempera- 
mental qualities,  his  tendencies  to  particular  dis- 
eases, and  his  liability  to  certain  fortunes  or  calami- 
ties Popular  handbooks  of  astrology  are  legion 
The  well-known  astrologer  Evangelme  Adams,  for 
instance,  wrote  Astrology.  Your  Place  m  the  Sun 
(1928),  Astrology  Your  Place  among  the  Stars 
(1930),  and  Astrology  for  Everyone  (1931)  The 
many  studies  in  the  history  of  astrology  imlude 
Franz  Cumont,  Astrology  and  Religion  among  the 
Greek*  and  Romans  (1912),  T  O  Wedil,  The 
Mediaeval  Attitude  toward  Astrology  (1920),  and 
Ellen  McCaffery,  Astrology:  Its  History  and  In- 
fluence in  the  Western  World  (1942) 
astronomy,  scientific  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
Early  astronomy  consisted  chiefly  of  observations 
of  the  positions  and  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  arose  mainly  from  the  need  for  desig- 
nating time  intervals  The  earliest  known  writings 
found  in  Babylonia,  China,  and  India  reveal  some 
knowledge  of  astronomy  It  is  believed  that  pre- 
dictions of  eclipses  were  probably  made  c  2000 
B  C  The  pseudo  science  of  ASTROLOGY  was  early 
associated  with  astronomy  Early  Egyptian  as- 
tronomy was  of  a  practical  nature,  mapping  of  the 
heavens,  identification  of  stars,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  instruments  for  determining  the  positions 
of  stars  had  been  accomplished  centuries  before  the 
rise  of  the  Old  Kingdom  Greek  astronomers  made 
the  first  important  tlieoretical  contributions  to  tho 
science  They  had  observed  evidences  of  the 
roundness  of  the  earth  several  centuries  B  C. 
Contributions  were  made  by  THALES,  PYTHAGO- 
RUS,  ERATOSTHENES,  and  many  others  ARIBTAR- 
cmm  OF  SAMOS  held  to  a  heliocentric  view  of  the 
cosmos  The  astronomy  of  HIPPARCHUS  and  other 
Alexandrian  Greeks  was  preserved  in  the  Almagest 
of  Claudius  PTOLEMY,  and  the  geocentric  view- 
point set  forth  in  it  was  displaced  only  after  the 
enunciation  of  the  heliocentric  viewpoint  in  the 
16th  cent  through  the  writings  of  COPERNICUS 
Observations  of  GALILEO  with  a  telescope  of  his 
own  making  gave  support  to  the  Copernican 
theory ,  which  revolutionized  astronomy  Johan- 
nes KEPLER  was  influent  ed  by  tho  work  of  Coper- 
nicus Tycho  BRAKE  made  notable  astronomical 
observations  Studies  of  the  laws  of  falling  bodies 
by  NEWTON  arid  Galileo  made  it  possible  to  explain 
the  force  which  maintains  the  planets  and  their 
satellites  in  their  orbits  Among  the  chief  theories 
of  the  origin  of  the  solar  system  are  the  now 
generally  discarded  NEBULAR  HYPOTHESIS  and  the 

PLANKTESIMAL     HYPOTHESIS,     which     IS    the     RlOSt 

generally  accepted  theory  in  the  20th  cent ,  al- 
though its  inadequacies  are  many.  A  more  recent 
theory  is  based  on  the  origin  of  our  solar  system 


from  «  double  star  and  postulates  the  existence  of 
many  other  solar  systems  During  the  past  few 
centuries  astronomical  knowledge  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  many  scientists  among  whom  are 
Edmund  Halley,  Sir  William  and  Sir  J.  F.  W. 
Herschel,  Joseph  von  Fraunhofer,  C.  G.  Abbott, 
Albert  Einstein,  G.  E.  Hale,  Sir  J  H.  Jeans,  Sir  S. 
A  Eddington,  Harlow  Shapley,  and  Otto  Strove. 
Much  of  the  recent  history  of  astronomy  is  con- 
cerned with  astrophysics,  the  science  in  which 
physics  M  applied  to  astronomy  It  includes 
studies  of  the  composition  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
(for  which  the  spectroscope  is  an  essential  instru- 
ment), studies  of  radiation,  and  studies  of  the  light 
of  heavenly  bodies.  See  also  ASTEROID;  rouxrr, 

METEOR,    MOON,    PLANET,    STAR,    SUN.      See    G.    C 

Fisher,  Exploring  the  Heavens  (1937) ,  A  L.  Draper 
and  Marian  Lockrwood,  The  Story  of  Astronomy 
(1939) ,  George  Gamow,  The  Birth  and  Death  of  the 
Sun  (1940)  and  Biography  of  the  Earth  (1941),  Sir 
J  H  Jeans,  The  Universe  around  Us  (4th  ed  , 
1944),  C  G  Abbott,  The  Earth  and  the  Stars  (rev 
ed  ,  1946),  W.  T  Stalling  and  R  S  Richardson, 
Astronomy  (rev  ed  ,  1947),  W  L.  Kennon,  Astron- 
omy (1948) 

Astrophel  (as'trufgl),  name  given  Philip  Sidney  by 
Spenser  m  his  elegy  on  him,  from  Sidney's  own 
sonnet  series,  Astrophel  and  Stella. 

astrophysics,  see  ASTRONOMY 

Asturiss  (astdo'reus,  Span  astoo'ryas),  region 
(4,207  sq  mi  ;  pop  836,642)  and  former  kingdom, 
NW  Spam,  S  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  E  of  Galicia, 
identical  with  Oviedo  prov  It  is  crossed  by  the 
CANTAB R* AN  MOUNTAINS  The  coal  nunes,  ex- 
ploited since  Roman  times,  are  the  richest  m  Spam 
Iron  and  zinc  are  also  mined  Though  high  produc- 
tion costs  and  poor  transportation  have  hindered 
industrialisation,  the  steel  mills  and  other  metal- 
lurgical industries  of  Oviedo  have  been  important 
since  the  late  19th  cent.  On  the  broad  mountain 
pastures  cattle  are  raised,  and  along  the  roast, 
where  Gijon  is  the  chief  port,  fishing  is  the  main 
occupation,  but  the  larger  part  of  the  population 
is  engaged  in  mining  The  name  Asturias  is  derived 
from  an  Iberian  people  that  lived  here  before  the 
Roman  conquest  (2d  cent  B  C  )  and  was  absorbed 
later  by  the  Visigoths  When  the  Moors  overran 
the  peninsula,  tho  core  of  Christian  Spam  persisted 
in  the  Astunan  mountains,  where  Christian  nobles 
fled,  created  the  first  Christian  kingdom  of  Spain 
(see  PELAYO),  and  defended  themselves  at  the  bat- 
tle of  COVADONOA  From  Astunas  came  the  ChriB- 
tian  recon quest  of  Spain,  as  the  successors  of  King 
ALFONSO  I  extended  their  control  over  Asturias, 
Galicia,  Leon,  and  parts  of  Castile,  of  Navarre,  and 
of  Vizcaya  In  the  10th  rent  the  capital  was 
moved  from  Oviedo  to  Loon  and  the  kingdom  of 
Astunas  became  the  kingdom  of  Astunas  and  Leon, 
which  three  centimes  later  was  united  with  the 
kingdom  of  Castile  In  1388  John  I  of  Loon  and 
Castile  made  his  son  Henry  prinoe  of  the  Astunas 
— the  title  borne  ever  afterward  by  the  heir  to  the 
throne  The  Asturians  are  noted  for  their  stubborn 
courage  and  independence — traits  shown  in  the 
warfare  against  Napoleon,  in  various  uprisings, 
and  on  the  Loyalist  side  in  the  Spanish  civil  war  of 
1936-39 

Astysges  (astl'ujSz),  6th  cent  B  C  ,  king  of  the 
Medcs  (584-C.550  B  C  ),  son  and  sw lessor  of 
Cyaxares  His  rule  was  harsh  and  he  was  unpopu- 
lar. His  daughter  married  the  elder  Cam  by-sen, 
and  her  son  was  CYRUS  THE  GREAT,  who  rebelled 
against  his  grandfather  and  overthrew  (c  550  B  C  ) 
hun,  thus  creating  the  Persian  Empire 

Astyanax  (ustl'un&ks),  in  Greek  legend,  son  of 
Hettor  and  Andromache  When  the  Greeks  cap- 
tured Troy,  they  killed  him 

Asuncion  (asSonsydn'),  city  (r»op.  over  100,000), 
capital  of  Paraguay,  on  the  Paraguay  river  and 
more  than  600  mi  N  of  Buenos  Aires  Approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  the  exports  and  90  percent 
of  the  imports  of  Paraguay  clear  through  the  port 
of  Asuncion.  The  city  is  also  a  center  of  industries, 
with  flour  mills,  tanneries,  distilleries,  and  shoe, 
furniture,  and  match  factories  From  the  east 
bank  of  the  river,  the  uty  spreads  out  on  gentle 
hills  m  a  pattern  of  rectangular  blocks  Asunci6n, 
one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  South  America,  has  a 
decidedly  colonial  aspect,  enhanced  by  red-tded 
roofs,  colorful  patios,  and  flowering  trees.  The  out- 
standing strut  tures  are  the  government  buildings, 
the  postal  and  telegraph  building,  the  municipal 
theater,  the  Godoi  Museum,  the  Church  of  La 
Encarnaci6n,  and  the  modern,  air-conditioned 
Bank  of  Paraguay  The  Paute6n  Nacional  has  the 
remains  of  Francisco  Solano  Lopez  and  the  tomb 
of  the  unknown  soldier  Several  colleges,  two  nor- 
mal «  hools,  and  the  National  Umv  are  here  Tho 
site  of  the  city  may  have  been  visited  by  Ayolae, 
but  the  town,  called  Nuestra  Seflora  de  la  Asuncion 
[Our  Lady  of  the  Assumption],  was  founded  in 
Aug  ,  1536,  or  Aug  ,  1537,  by  Juan  de  Salazar  and 
Gonzalo  do  Meridoza  A  trading  post  on  the  route 
to  Peru,  it  flourished  under  the  governorship  of 
Domingo  Martinez  de  Irala  and  became  the  moat 
important  town  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  region  The 
development  of  Buenos  Aires  ended  the  eminence  of 
Asuncion,  but  it  baa  grown  steadily  i&  recent  yeare. 


Cross  references  ars  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tb«  Jwy  to  pronunciation  faces  sage  1. 


Aiuppim  (usttpTra)  [Heb., -gatherings].  A V  In  1 
Chron.  2&.16  reads  *'the  house  of  Xauppiia'''  BY 
reads  more  correctly  "the  storehouse." 

Asura:  see  HINDUISM. 

Atvins:  see  HINDUISM. 

Aswan  or  Assuan  (both:  aswan',  aswan'),  city  (pop. 
25,397),  Upper  Egypt,  at  the  First  Cataract  of 
the  Nile.  The  granite  quarries  in  the  vicinity  sup- 
plied material  for  the  statues  and  buildings  of  the 
Pharaohs.  In  the  Bible,  Aswan  in  called  Syene  and 
i>  described  as  the  south  limit  of  Egypt  The  foun- 
dation of  the  Aswan  Dam  of  the  Nile,  near  the  city, 
was  completed  in  1902  It  was  designed  and  built 
by  Sir  William  Willcocks.  It  10  over  a  mile  in 
length,  is  176H  ft  high,  and  is  crossed  by  a  road- 
way 26  ft.  wide.  The  dam  affects  the  water  level 
of  the  Nile  as  far  upstream  as  Abu  Sim  be),  174  mi 
distant.  A  system  of  locks  permits  navigation. 
The  Aswan  Dam  and  the  barrages  of  Asyut  are 
the  chief  means  for  regulating  the  level  of  the  Nile 
for  irrigation  purposes. 

asylum  (usl'lum),  extension  of  hospitality  and  pro- 
tection to  a  fugitive  and  the  place  where  such  pro- 
tection is  offered  The  use  of  tern  plea  and  c  hurches 
for  this  purpose  in  ancient  and  medieval  times  was 
known  as  sanctuary  In  modern  international  law, 
the  granting  of  asylum  to  refugees  from  other  lands 
is  the  right  of  a  state  by  virtue  of  its  territorial 
sovereignty  A  fugitive,  however,  has  no  right  to 
demand  asylum  from  the  state  to  which  he  flees; 
that  state  makes  its  own  determination  in  each 
case  Between  most  nations  there  are  treaties  of 
EXTRADITION  providing  for  the  mutual  surrender 
of  fugitives  from  justice,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  confine  the  granting  of  asylum  to  political  refu- 
gees and  victims  of  apparent  discrimination  and 
intolerance.  A  situation  causing  many  interna- 
tional disputes  is  the  use  of  embassies  and  legations, 
bv  virtue  of  their  status  of  EXTERRITORIALITY,  as 
places  of  refuge  in  times  of  disorder  and  conflict. 
The  United  States  has  never  practiced  this  type  of 
asylum  except  where  lives  were  threatened  by  mob 
violence 

Asvncritus  (usTn'krltus)  [Gr  ."incomparable],  Ro- 
man Christian  Rom  16  14 

Asyut  (asuf),  city  (pop  90,378),  central  Egypt,  on 
the  Nile  It  is  famed  for  its  pottery  Near  by  is 
the  Asyut  barrage,  which,  together  with  the  AS- 
WAN DAM,  is  of  great  importance  in  regulating  the 
flow  of  the  Nile.  Asyut  was  the  ancient  Greek  city 
of  Lyropolis  and  later  a  station  of  caravan  trade. 

At,  rhemical  symbol  of  the  element  ASTATINE 

A  tact  ma,  Desert  of  (ataka'ma),  and  region,  o  600 
mi  long,  N  Chile,  extending  south  from  the  border 
of  Peru  The  desert  itself,  c  2,000  ft  above  sea 
level,  is  a  series  of  drv  salt  basins  flanked  on  the 
west  by  the  Pacific  coastal  range,  averaging  o 
2,600  ft  high,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Andes  There 
is  practically  no  vegetation,  in  many  places  rain 
has  never  been  recorded  Of  the  streams  descend- 
ing from  the  Andes  only  the  LOA  reaches  the  Pa- 
nne ANTOFAGASTA  and  other  regional  ports  are 
without  protected  anchorages  and  are  subject  to 
frequent  and  severe  earthquakes  Yet  the  Atacama 
has  been  a  source  of  fabulous  nitrate  and  copper 
wealth  The  first  European  to  cross  the  forbidding 
waste  was  Diego  de  ALMAORO  in  1537  From  then 
until  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent  it  was  largely  ig- 
nored, but  with  the  discover}  of  tne  use  of  sodium 
nitrate  as  a  fertiliser  and  later  the  invention  of 
smokeless  powder  using  mtroglycenn,  the  desert 
had  a  mining  boom  While  the  southern  half  of 
Atacaraa  belonged  to  Bolivia,  the  companies  ex- 
ploiting the  deposits  were  Chilean  Differences 
arose,  and  in  the  ensuing  war  (see  PACIFIC,  WAR 
or  THE)  Chile  won  the  entire  area  When  synthetic 
nitrates  were  developed  after  the  First  World  War, 
the  boom  collapsed  See  Isaiah  Bowman.  Desert 
Trail*  of  Atacama  (1924) 

Atad  (a'tftd)  (Heb  ,  -thorn  1,  name  of  the  unidentified 
threshing  floor  where  Joseph  and  his  brethren 
mourned  the  death  of  Jacob  Gen  50  10,11. 

Atahnalpa  (atawal'pa),  d.  1533,  last  Inca  of  Peru; 
favorite  son  of  Huavna  Capac  At  his  father'a 
death  (1525),  he  received  the  kingdom  of  Quito 
while  his  brother  Huascar  inherited  the  rest  of  the 
Inca  empire  Shortly  before  the  arrival  (1532)  of 
Francisco  PIZARRO,  Atahualpa  rebelled  against 
Huascar,  imprisoned  him,  and  made  himself  Inca. 
On  Nov.  16,  1532,  Pisarro  met  Atahualpa  at  Caja- 
marca.  Invited  into  the  city,  Atahualpa  was  seised 
and  imprisoned.  Atahualpa  offered  as  ransom  a 
room  full  of  gold  and  at  the  same  time  secretly 
ordered  the  death  of  Huascar  He  was  tried  for  his 
brother's  murder  and  for  plotting  against  the 
Spanish  and  was  executed. 

AUlanta  (atul&n'tu),  in  Greek  legend,  huntress  who 
joined  the  CALTDONIAN  HUNT  and  the  voyage  of 
the  ARGONAUT  heroes.  She  ran  a  race  with  each  of 
her  suitors,  on  condition  that  he  who  won  should 
marry  her  and  he  who  failed  should  die.  Hippom- 
enes  (hlpo'rnlnSs)  won  the  race  by  dropping 
three  golden  apples  which  Atalanta  turned  aside 
to  catch.  Because  Hippomenes  and  Atalanta  for- 
got to  honor  Cybele,  they  were  turned  into  lions 
and  yoked  to  her  chariot.  Another  account  makes 
Milanion  the  successful  suitor. 

Atami  (ft 'tame),  city  (1947  pop.  84,754),  Shiiuoka 
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prefecture,  central  Honshu,  Japan.  It  la  a  noted 
hot-springs  resort. 

Attrah  (at'uni)  [Heb., -crown],  one  of  Jerahmeel's 
wives  1  Chron  2  26. 

Atargatis:  see  ABTARTB. 

Ataroth  (ftt'uroth)  [Heb., -crowns).  1  Town  of 
Gilead  Num.  32  3,34.  *  Unidentified  place,  E 
central  Palestine  Joshua  16  7  3  See  ATA.ROTH- 
ADAB  4  Place  or  family  of  Judah  1  Chron  2  64 

Ataroth-adar  (-5'dftr),  unidentified  town,  N  of 
Jerusalem.  Joshua  18  13  Ataroth  Joshua  16  2 
Ataroth-addar  Jo»hua  165 

Ataroth-addar  (-ad'dar) ,  the  same  as  ATAROTH-ADAR. 

AUturk,  Kemal  (kemal'  fitaturk').  1880-1938,  Turk, 
ish  leader,  founder  of  modern  Turkey  The  name 
was  taken  in  1934  in  place  of  his  earlier  name, 
Mustafa  Kemal,  it  is  made  up  of  the  Turkish 
words  Kemal  [the  Perfect)  and  Ataturk  [father  of 
the  Turks]  Born  at  Salomca,  he  ran  away  from 
school  to  enter  a  military  academy,  where  his  ex- 
cellence at  mathematics  won  him  the  surname 
Kemal  In  1908  he  took  part  in  the  Young  Turk 
revolution  as  chief  of  staff  of  ENVER  PASHA,  whom 
he  later  opposed  He  served  in  Libya  (1911-12), 
in  the  Second  Balkan  War  (1913),  and  in  the  First 
World  War  His  efficient  work  in  the  Dardanelles, 
on  the  Armenian  front,  and  in  Palestine,  though 
it  merely  helped  to  postpone  disaster,  won  him  the 
title  pasha.  In  May,  1919,  while  on  mission  to 
E  Anatolia,  Kemal  organized  the  Turkish  Nation- 
alist party  and  began  to  form  an  army  When  the 
Turkish  nation  was  aroused  bv  the  Greek  landing 
at  SMYRNA,  he  convoked  nationalist  congresses  at 
Erzerum  (July,  1919)  and  at  Sivas  (Sept )  Out- 
lawed by  Sultan  MOHAMMED  VI,  who  was  in  tho 
hands  of  the  Allies  in  Constantinople,  he  set  up  a 
rival  government  at  Ankara  The  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  SEVRES  by  the  Constantinople  govern- 
ment made  the  split  with  Ankara  final  With  the 
tacit  consent  of  Soviet  Russia,  Kemal  retook  the 
Kars  and  Ardahan  from  Armenia  (1920)  Then, 
taking  advantage  of  disagreements  among  the 
Allies,  he  expelled  the  Greeks  from  Anatolia  in  a 
brilliant  campaign  (1921-22)  For  his  victory  he 
received  the  official  name  Ghaai  [victorious]  On 
Nov  1.  1922,  Kemal  proclaimed  the  abolition  of 
the  sultanate  and  exiled  the  sultan's  family 
The  Treaty  of  Lausanne  (1923,  see  LAUSANNE, 
CONFERENCE  or)  was  a  triumph  for  the  nation- 
alist cause  Kemal  was  elected  president  (1923)  of 
the  newly  founded  Turkish  republic  and  reelected 
in  1927,  1931,  and  193.5— all  four  times  by  a 
unanimous  parliament  With  astounding  energy 
he  set  out  on  a  program  of  internal  reform  and 
"westernisation,"  15  years  of  bis  rule  changed 
Turkev  profoundly  in  the  moat  essential  as  well  aa 
the  minutest  aspects  of  its  life  (see  TURKEY)  Like 
other  dictators  Kemal  tolerated  no  opposition,  and 
his  methods  were  ruthless  With  regard  to  Islam, 
he  abolished  (1924)  the  CALIPHATE:,  and  broke  all 
religious  opposition  to  reform  Abroad,  he  pursued 
a  policy  of  conciliation  and  neutrality.  He  estab- 
lished fnendlv  relations  with  all  neighbors,  partic- 
ularly Russia,  helped  to  bring  about  the  BALKAN 
ENTENTE,  and  freed  Turkey  from  foreign  influence, 
even  though  he  had  to  refuse  capital  for  industriali- 
zation of  the  country  Despite  his  energy,  be  was 
avowed  iv  a  heavy  drinker,  and  the  cause  of  his 
death  was  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  Isinet  Inonu  suc- 
ceeded him  as  president  See  biographies  bv 
Dagobert  von  Mikusch  (Eng  tr ,  1931),  H  E 
Wortham  (1931),  and  Hanns  Froembgen  (Eng 
tr.,  1937),  D  E  Webster,  Turke yaf  Ataturk  (19.39) 

Ataulf  (a'tanlf),  d  415,  Visigothic  king  (410-15) 
Succeeding  his  brother-in-law,  ALARIC  I,  he  aban- 
doned Alanc's  plan  of  southward  expansion,  led  tho 
Visigoths  out  of  Italy  into  S  Gaul  (France)  in  412, 
and  sought  the  alliance  of  the  Western  emperor, 
HONORIUS,  whose  sister,  GALLA  PLACID: A,  he  mar- 
ried in  414  However,  the  general  Constantius 
(later  Emperor  CONSTANTIUS  III),  jealous  of  Ataulf, 
turned  Honor ius  against  him  Constantius  block- 
aded the  Gallic  ports,  and  Ataulf,  cut  off  from  sup- 
plies, led  his  people  into  N  Spain  (see  VIBIUOTHS) 
Ho  was  assassinated  at  Barcelona 

atavism  (a'tuvlium),  reversion  to  an  ancestral  type 
It  is  evidenced  by  the  sudden  appearance  in  an 
individual  of  a  characteristic  not  seen  in  the  im- 
mediately preceding  generation.  Sometimes  the 
characteristic  is  a  family  one  which  reappears 
after  several  generations  Other  atavistic  tend- 
encies are  men  in  the  appearance  in  a  race  of 
humans  or  in  animals  of  a  characteristic  either  un- 
usual or  abnormal  for  that  race  or  group  but  normal 
to  a  supposedly  ancestral  race.  Atavism  is  com- 
monly explained,  on  the  basis  of  the  Mendelian 
laws  of  heredity,  as  the  result  of  the  recombination 
of  the  factors  which  determined  the  characteristics 
of  the  earlier  individual 

ataxia  (utak'afiu),  lack  of  muscular  coordination,  re- 
sulting m  irregular  movements  of  thej  body  The 
condition  has  a  number  of  causes  A  transient  state 
of  ataxia  (unsteadiness  and  staggering)  IB  common- 
ly observed  in  the  intoxicated  individual,  the  con- 
dition is  permanent  when  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem is  affected,  e  g.,  in  LOCOMOTOK  ATAXIA. 

Atbara  (atba'rOu  at-,  at'bura),  town,  NE  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan,  at  the  junction  of  the  Atbara 
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river  with  the  Nile  It  is  a  railroad  junction.  Near 
by,  in  1898,  Kitchener  defeated  the  Mahdiets  ui 
a  pitched  battle. 

Atbara,  river,  c.700  mi  long,  E  Africa,  rising  in  NW 
Ethiopia  and  flowing  to  the  Nile  in  Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan. 

Atchafalaya  (uch&'full"u),  river,  c  170  mi  long, 
branching  in  E  Louisiana  from  the  Red  River  a 
few  miles  above  the  Red's  junction  with  the 
Mississippi  The  Atchafalaya,  navigable,  flows 
generally  south  with  a  slow,  winding  course 
through  several  lakes  (including  Grand  Lake)  to 
Atchafalaya  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in 
8  Louisiana 

Atchison,  David  Rice,  1807-86,  US  Senator,  b. 
Frogtown,  Ky  ,  grad  Transylvania  Umv  A  law- 
yer and  politician  in  Missouri,  he  was  chosen  to  fill 
an  uncxpired  term  in  the  Senate  in  1843  and  was 
returned  in  1849  He  was  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  Indian  affairs  and  was  elected  president  pro 
tetnpore  man\  times  As  a  proslavery  Democrat, 
Ate  hison  was  instrumental  in  having  the  KANSAS- 
NEBRASKA  BILL  passed  After  his  defeat  for  re- 
election in  1855,  he  was  a  leader  of  the  border  nif- 
nans  in  the  raids  into  KANSAS  (1855-56)  He  sup- 
ported the  Confederacy  in  the  Civil  War  Atchi- 
son,  Kansas,  is  named  for  him. 

Atchison,  city  (pop  12,648),  co  seat  of  Atchison  eo , 
NE  Kansas,  on  the  Missouri,  settled  1854,  me 
1855  A  military  post  was  established  (1818-19) 
on  near-by  Cow  Island,  in  the  Missouri  The  city 
boomed  as  an  important  wagon-tram,  river,  and 
railroad  terminal,  one  of  the  outfitting  points  for 
travel  west  It  is  now  a  wholesale  and  jobbing 
center,  with  flour  mills  and  other  industries  Mt 
Bt  Scholastica  College  (Catholic,  for  women,  1863) 
and  St  Benedict's  College  (Catholic,  for  men; 
1859)  are  here  A  new  bndge  spanning  the  river 
was  opened  in  1938 

Ate  (a't6)  [Gr  ,=folly  |,  m  Greek  religion,  personifica- 
tion of  the  rash  temper  which  leads  men  to  folly 
and  misfortune  She  was  a  daughter  of  ZEUS,  who 
cast  her  from  OLYMPUS  In  the  tragic  writers  she 
was  also  an  avenger  of  evil  deeds,  hence  she  often 
was  confused  with  NEMEHIS  and  the  EBINTBS 

Ater  (a'-)  1  Ancestor  of  a  family  that  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  Ezra  2  16 ,  Neh  7  21 , 10  17  S  Ances- 
tor of  a  family  of  porters  Esra  2  42,  Neh  7  45 

Athabaska  (athtibas'kii),  river  of  Canada,  765  mi 
long,  most  southerly  of  the  Mackenxie  head- 
streams  Rising  in  W  Alberta  in  the  Columbia 
snow  field  of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  not  far  from 
the  headwaters  of  the  North  Saskatchewan,  it 
flows  N  through  Jasper  National  Park  and  then 
roughly  NE  and  N  to  Lake  Athabaska  Its  chief 
tributaries  are  the  Pembina,  Lesser  Slave,  La 
Biche,  and  Clearwater  The  river  has  always  been 
the  chief  route  to  the  Mackenzie  valley,  and  for 
many  ycara  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  took  its 
goods  overland  from  Edmonton  to  Athabaska 
Landing,  whence  they  were  sent  down  the  river  on 
scows  to  the  Grand  Rapids  and  there  taken  by 
tramwav  to  the  steamers  below 

Athabaska,  Lake,  c  200  mi  long  and  5  to  35  mi 
wide,  NE  Alta  and  NW  Sask  It  was  surveyed  and 
mapped  (1790-92)  by  Philip  TURNOR  It  is  on  the 
margin  of  the  LAURENTIAN  PLATEAU  The  lake  re- 
ceives the  Athabaska  river  at  its  southwest  end 
and  is  drained  from  its  northwest  part  by  the 
Great  Slave  river  to  Great  Slave  Lake  and  then  by 
the  Mackenzie  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  Fort  Chipe- 
wyan  was  built  at  the  west  end  of  the  lake  by 
Roderick  McKenzie  of  the  North  West  Company 
in  1 788  and  has  been  maintained  Steamers  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  ply  the  lake  in  summer 
between  Chipewyan  and  Fond  du  Lac,  where  the 
canoe  route  begins  via  Wollaston  Lake  and  Rein- 
deer Lake  to  the  Churchill  river 

Athabaska,  Mount,  11,452  ft  high,  W  Alberta,  m 
the  Canadian  Rockies  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Athabaska  river  It  us  on  the  edge  of  the  Columbia 
Know  field,  and  the  Saskatchewan  and  Athabaska 
glaciers  flow  around  it  The  mountain  was  climbed 
bj  J  N  Collie  in  1898 

Athabaska  Pass.  5,736  ft  high,  W  Alta  and  E  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  leading  from  the  headwaters  of  the 
Athabaaka  river  across  the  Continental  Divide  to 
the  Columbia  river  It  was  discovered  by  David 
THOMPSON  or  one  of  hia  agents  c*  1811,  and  for  the 
next  50 years  it  was  the  chief  route  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  men  on  their  journe\  t>  to  and  from  tho  Colum- 
bia river  country  See  L  J  Burpee,  On  Ae  Old 
Athatxuka  Trail  (1926) 

Athach  (a'tliAk)  [Heb  ,- lodging  place],  place,  S 
Palestine,  visited  by  David.  1  Sam  30  30. 

Athaiah  (atha'yu),  Judahite  Neh  11.4.  Uthai 
1  Chron  9  4 

Athaliah   (ath'uH'u)    [Hob  ,- whom  God  afllictel. 

1  Died  c841  B  C.,  queen  of  Judah  (c846-o841 
B  C  ),  daughter  of  ABAB  of  Israel,  wife  of  JKHORAM 

2  of  Judah,  and  mother  of  AHAZIAH  S  of  Judah, 
whom  she  succeeded  She  had  the  males  of  the  royal 
family  murdered,  but  she  was  thwarted  by  her 
stepdaughter  Jehosheba,  who  hid  away  a  baby  son 
of  Ahaxiah     Some  yeais  after,  Jeho&heba  and  her 
husband  effected  a  coup  d'&tat  in  favor  of  this  baby, 
jEHOABuft.  Athaliah  they  killed    These  events  are 
the  subject  of  Racine'a  Athalve.    2  Kings  11;  2 
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Chron.  22-23.  *  Benjamite  1  Chi  on  3  26  3 
Father  of  one  who  returned  with  Ezra  Ezra  8  7. 

Athamas  (ath'iim&s),  m  Greek  legend,  king  of  Boe- 
otia  His  first  wife  was  Nephele  (n£f 'Tie)  ,  mother  of 
PHRIXUS  and  Helle  He  deserted  her  and  man  led 
INO,  mother  of  Learchus  and  Melicertes,  Ino  plot- 
ted to  kill  Nephele's  children  HERA  punished 
Athamas  by  causing  him  to  go  mad  and  kill 
Learchus 

Athanagild  (utha'rirtglld),  d  667,  Visigothic  king  of 
Spain  (554-67)  Having  deposed  his  predecessor, 
Agila,  with  the  aid  of  an  army  sent  by  Emperor 
Justinian  I,  he  coded  a  large  portion  of  8  Spam  to 
the  Byzantines  and  was  unable  to  prevent  them 
from  extending  their  limits  bevond  the  agieed  line 
Although  throughout  his  rule  he  had  to  fight  the 
Byzantines  the  Franks,  and  the  Basques,  Athana- 
gild  strengthened  his  kingdom  mternalh  bv  concil- 
iating the  Catholics,  whom  Im  Arian  predecessors 
had  oppressed  His  court  at  Toledo  was  famed  for 
its  splendor  \thanagild  was  the  father  of  the 
Prankish  queens  Brunhilda  and  Gulswintha  Ho 
was  su<  teeded  bv  his  brothers  Luiva  and  Leovigild 

Athanaric  (uth&'nurlk),  d  381,  Visigothic  chieftain 
He  led  the  VISIGOTHS  against  Emperor  V  \i  ENS  and 
negotiated  a  favorable  peace  in  309  A  pagan,  he 
persecuted  the  Christians,  possibly  on  that  ate  ount 
he  was  involved  m  war  with  FniTiotKN  Defeated 
by  the  Huns  m  376,  he  fled  to  Transylvania  and 
later  O81)  to  Constantinople  There  Thcodosius 
received  him  with  royal  honors,  but  he  died  two 
weeks  later 

Athanasian  Creed  (Sthi'ma'zhun),  exact,  elaborate 
Catholic  statement  on  the  Trinity  and  the  Im  arna- 
tion  It  is  no  longer  behoved  to  be  by  Athanasms, 
but  rather  by  an  unknown  Western  author  of  the 
6th  <ent  An  English  translation  appears  in  the 
British  Book  of  Common  Praver  It  is  sometimes 
called  Quvcnnque  Vult  [whoever  wishes  (to  he 
saved)] 

Athanasms,  Saint  (athunu'zhtis),  295-373,  Doctor 
of  the  Church,  patriarch  of  Alexandria  (328-73), 
called  the  father  of  orthodoxy  Ordained  a  deacon, 
he  was,  in  his  \  outh,  secretary  and  adviser  to  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria  and  attended  the  Council  of 
Nicaea  (see  NIOALA,  FIRST  COUN<  IL  OF)  with  him 
There  ho  distinguished  himself  for  his  eloquent  op- 
position to  Am  \NISM  As  patriarch  of  Alexandna, 
he  refused  to  \  icld  to  the  demands  of  EUSFBIUS  OF 
NICOMEOIV  and  of  the  emperor  to  reinstate  Anus, 
who  had  been  recalled  from  exile  Tried  at  a  coun- 
cil at  Tyre  (336)  and  deposed  for  sacrilege,  Athana- 
sius  appealed  to  the  emperor,  his  accusers  then 
charged  him  instead  with  threatening  to  stop  the 
Egyptian  gram  exports  Constantino  I  unaccount- 
ably halted  the  trial  and  banished  Athanasms  to 
Trier  This  was  the  first  of  five  exiles  He  was 
brought  east  and  reinstated  (337)  and  displa<ed 
again  (339)  He  fled  to  Pope  JULIUS  I  The  West 
vigorously  upheld  him  and  the  council  at  Sardica 
(343)  vindicated  h»m  Emperor  Constantms  was 
Arian,  and  onlv  in  fear  of  the  Catholic  Conatans 
did  he  allow  AthanaHius'  return  (346)  For  ten 
years — the  most  brilliant  of  his  episcopate — Atha- 
nasius  reigned  in  peace  He  strengthened  his  dio- 
eese  and  wrote  some  of  his  greatest  works,  includ- 
ing the  Defense  againtt  the  Anans  (c  348),  our  best 
source  for  Christianity  m  the  period  300-350  In 
his  next  exile  (356-02)  he  composed  a  continuation 
of  the  Defense  c  ailed  History  nf  the  Anans  (357-8) 
and  his  greatest  doc  trinal  work,  Discourses  against 
thf  Anans,  an  exposition  of  the  Nicene  Christology 
to  disprove  Ananisrn  and  the  views  of  MARCKLLUS 
OF  ANCYKA  Athanasms  was  again  in  his  »ee  under 
Julian  (3(>2),  who  excepted  him  from  the  general 
amnesty  Jovian  brought  him  to  Alexandria  (363) , 
and  Valens  drove  him  out  (365),  but  he  was  finally 
restored  to  his  see  in  366  Athanasms  defended 
Catholicism  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  was  ably 
assisted  toward  the  end  by  St  B\I*IL  THE  Giihvr 
Selected  works,  including  those  against  the  Anans 
and  Df  Incarnatwne,  (c  318)  a  brilliant  pamphlet  of 
his  youth,  are  translated  in  collections  of  patristic 
literature  Feast  May  2 

Athapascan  or  Athapaskan  (both.  Sthupas'kun), 
linguistic  stock  of  North  America  It  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  distributed  of  families  of  languages, 
and  the  tribes  speaking  them  are  culturally  very 
diverse  They  vary  from  the  nomadic  hunters  of 
the  Yukon  and  Mackenzie  river  basins  to  the 
NAVAHO  INDIANS  and  AP\CHE  INDIANS  The  lan- 
guages fall  into  three  geographic  alj  groups,  North- 
ern, Pacific  Coast,  and  Apachean  (see  LANGUAGE, 
table)  According  to  a  suggestion  never  proved, 
Athapascan  belongs  to  a  greater  linguistic  family 
(culled  Na-Dene)  This  would  unite  with  it  first 
Tlmgit,  then  Haida. 

Athanra  Veda:  see  VEDA. 

atheism,  doctrine  that  there  is  no  supernatural  bo- 
ing.  Historically  the  term  has  been  loosely  used  by 
various  groups  to  describe  any  doctrine  differing 
from  their  particular  orthodoxy  Thus  Socrates 
was  accused  of  atheism,  as  were  the  early  Chris- 
tians Spinoza  was  so  <  harged  and  so  were  deists 
•uch  as  Thomas  Paine  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 
There  have  been  few  active  advocates  of  atheism 
except  the  orthodox  Marxian  Communists,  who 
feel  religion  to  be  a  positive  danger  to  the  state. 
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One  type  of  atheist,  like  the  agnostic,  denies  the 
possibility  of  achieving  any  conception  of  a  divine 
being  but  goes  further  and  says  that  therefore  none 
exists 

Athelney,  Isle  of  (ath'ulnP) ,  small  tract  formerly  sur- 
rounded by  marshland,  Somerset,  England,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Tone  and  Parrett  rivers  NE  of 
Taunton  King  ALFRED  took  refuge  from  the 
Danes  here  in  878  and  here,  in  888,  he  founded  a 
Benedictine  abbey  Relics  have  been  found,  in- 
cluding the  Alfred  Jewel  now  m  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford 

Athelstan  or  ^Ethelatan  (both  ath'ulstun,  -stan*, 
adh'ul-),  d  940,  king  of  the  English  (924-40), 
son  (possibly  illegitimate)  of  EDWAHD  THE  ELDER 
He  is  said  to  have  t>een  the  favorite  grandchild  of 
ALI-RED  Apparently  he  spent  much  of  his  youth 
with  jfCrHFLFLjED,  Lady  of  the  Mercians  After 
coming  to  the  throne,  he  vigorously  built  up  the 
state  on  the  foundations  laid  by  Alfred  He  made 
himself  overking  of  all  England,  conquering  North- 
umbria  and  establishing  his  hegemony  firmly  by 
victory  o\er  a  coalition  of  his  enemies  at  BRUNAN- 
BURH  in  937  Ho  also  led  forces  into  Cornwall  He 
was  popular  as  well  as  able,  was  generous  to  the 
Church,  and  issued  laws  that  attempted  to  impose 
roy  al  authority  on  customary  law  The  roy  al  fami- 
ly established  continental  connections,  Athelstan 'a 
sisters  were  married  to  Charles  III  (Charles  the 
{Simple),  Hugh  the  Great,  Otto  I,  and  Louis,  king 
of  Aries  The  long  residence  of  the  prince  who  was 
to  be  Louis  IV  of  France  at  the  court  of  his  uncle 
Athelstan  caused  him  to  be  called  Louis  d'Outre- 
mer  The  prince  who  was  to  be  later  Haakon  I  or 
Haakon  the  Good  of  Norway  also  spent  years  at 
Athelstan's  court. 

Athena  (uthe'nu)  or  Pallas  Athena  (pa'lus),  Olym- 
pian goddess  of  wisdom,  patron  of  the  arts  of  peace 
and  of  war,  ruler  of  storms,  and  a  guardian  of  cities, 
espec  lally  of  Athens  She  is  usually  shown  wearing 
a  helmet  and  an  AFQIS  with  the  head  of  MEDUSA 
Her  greatest  gift  to  man  was  the  olive  tree  The 
owl,  the  serpent,  and  the  cock  were  sacred  to  her 
The  Parthenon  was  built  as  a  temple  to  her,  and 
the  P\N  VTHENAE \  festivals  were  held  in  her  honor 
A  representation  of  her  as  guardian  of  a  city  was 
the  Palladium  She  was  a  virgin  goddess,  who 
sprang  from  the  forehead  of  Zeus  after  he  had 
swallowed  her  mother,  Metis  She  was  sometimes 
called  NIKE  The  Romans  identified  her  with 
MINERVA  There  are  many  representations  of  her 
in  art 

Athenaeus  (ath'une'us),  fl  c  200,  Gieek  writer,  b 
Naucratia,  Egypt  His  anthological  work,  the 
Detpnosophistae  (Ranquet  of  the  Learned),  though  of 
little  literary  merit,  is  valuable  because  of  the 
wealth  of  curious  information  it  contains 

Athena  Parthenos,  by  the  Greek  sculptor  PHIDIAS, 
the  chief  treasure  of  Athens  In  Athena's  temple, 
the  Parthenon,  the  gold  and  ivorv  statue  was  dedi- 
cated c438  BC  The  helmeted  goddess,  repre- 
sented standing,  with  a  shield  and  a  spear  at  her 
left,  held  on  her  right  hand  a  figure  of  Nike. 

Athenodorus    see  L \oeocw 

Athens  (ath'mz),  Gr  Athenai  (athe'n?),  city  (pop 
481,225),  c  apital  of  Greece,  on  the  plain  of  ATTICA, 
between  the  Cephiswus  river  (west)  and  the  UIBHOS 
river  (east)  Greater  Athens,  including  the  port  of 
PIRAEUS  on  the  Saromc  Gulf  and  several  suburbs, 
has  a  population  of  1,124,109  The  Parties,  Penteli- 
con,  and  Hy  mettus  mts  rise  in  a  semicircle  N,  NE, 
and  SE  of  \thens  More  than  half  of  the  industrial 
production  of  Greece  is  concentrated  in  the  Athena 
area  The  industries  include  manufactures  of  silk, 
wool,  and  c  otton  textiles,  mac  hme-tool  plants,  and 
public  utilities  Athens  is  also  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop, who  presides  over  the  Holy  Synod  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  The  cultural  legacy  of 
ancient  Athens  to  the  world  is  incalculable,  and 
Athens  remains  a  cultural  center,  the  seat  of  a 
university  (founded  1837),  a  polytechnic  institute, 
an  academy  of  sciences,  several  sc  hools  of  archaeol- 
ogy, and  many  museums  and  libraries  Its  ancient 
monuments  attract  thousands  of  tourists  and  stu- 
dents v  early  It  is  the  past  commemorated  by 
those  monuments  that  makes  Athens  a  world- 
known  name  To  a  great  extent  the  references  to 
the  Greek  heritage  and  Hellenic  culture  that 
abound  in  the  writings  of  Western  Europe  are  to 
Athenian  c  ivihzation  Athens  more  than  any  other 
Greek  city-state  created  the  golden  period  of  an- 
cient Greec  c  Until  the  6th  c  ent  B  C  ,  however, 
there  were  few  signs  of  what  Athens  would  become. 
It  was  an  old  city  and  proudly  claimed  that  its  in- 
habitants were  autochthonous  —  had  been  there 
even  before  the  settlements  of  Attica  had  been 
molded  into  a  single  state  (an  accomplishment 
attributed  m  legend  to  Theseus)  The  days  of  rule 
by  kings  were  barely  remembered  or  recorded  The 
suu  ceding  control  by  the  aristocrats  through  the 
archontato  (see  AKCHONS)  continued  till  the  reforms 
of  SOLON  were  begun  in  594  B  C.  He  abolished 
serfdom,  replaced  the  laws  attributed  to  DRACO, 
altered  the  economy  and  constitution  to  give  power 
to  all  the  propertied  classes,  and  thus  established  a 
very  qualified  democracy  These  reforms  were  re- 
tained when  the  government  of  Athens  fell  under 
the  rule  of  the  tyrant  PISISTRATUB  and  his  sons, 


HIPPIAS  and  HIPPARCHUS — a  period  of  tyranny 
that  lasted  until  510  B.C.  The  system  of  Solon  also 
made  it  possible  for  CLEISTHENES  to  establish  a 
democracy  for  the  freemen  of  Athens,  and  the  city 
was  a  democracy  in  most  of  the  years  of  its  great- 
ness. Commerce  had  already  begun  to  enrich 
Athenians,  and  the  literature  and  art  that  were  to 
develop  rapidly  had  already  started  their  growth 
It  was  with  the  PERSIAN  WARS  (500-449  B  C  )  that 
the  city-state  emerged  Much  smaller  and  less 
powerful  than  SPARTA,  Athens  was  more  active  and 
more  effective  m  the  fighting  against  the  Great 
King  of  Persia,  and  the  Athenian  heroes  MIL- 
TIADES,  THEMISTOCLEB,  and  CIMON  not  only  were 
able  military  and  naval  leaders  but  also  built 
Athens'  might  The  cieation  of  a  great  navy  was 
perhaps  of  more  importance  than  the  memories  of 
the  victories  of  M  \RATHON  and  SALAMIS  The 
fleet  made  possible  the  Athenian  hegemony  m  the 
DELI  AN  LEAGUE  which  was  created  m  478  B  C 
through  the  c  onfecieration  of  many  city-states  The 
league  in  the  sue  c  ceding  years  was  gradually  trans- 
formed into  an  empire,  with  Athena  as  the  queen 
of  the  sea  The  constant  warfare  between  little 
states  that  oharac  terized  the  whole  history  of  an- 
cient Greece  did  not  cease,  but  peace  with  Persia 
was  arranged  in  449  B  C  and  peace  with  Athens' 
greatest  rival,  Sparta,  was  negotiated  m  445  Al- 
ready with  the  rise  of  Pt  HICLRS  to  chief  power  m 
the  city ,  Athens  had  reached  its  apogee  In  the 
days  when  that  cool  aristocrat  managed  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  democracy,  SOCRATES  was  speaking 
his  words  of  wisdom  in  the  streets,  AtarHYLXJS  was 
ending  his  xareer  at)  a  tragedian,  and  SOPHOCLES 
and  EURIPIDES  were  writing  some  of  the  noblest 
dramas  ever  com  eived  The  incomparable  Parthe- 
non was  erected  Sculpture  and  painting  flour- 
ished l*robablv  never  again  in  the  history  of  the 
West  (unless  in  Renaissance  Florence)  was  so  much 
creative  genius  gathered  in  one  spot  The  politic  ul 
peace  did  not  long  endure  The  rivalry  with  Sparta 
did  not  die,  and  the  Pi-  LOPONNESIAN  WAR  began 
m  431  B  C  It  went  badlv  at  the  start  The  Long 
Walls  built  to  protec  t  the  citv  and  its  port,  Piraeus, 
did  save  the  c  ity  itself  so  long  as  the  fleet  was  para- 
mount, but  the  Athenian  allies  fell  away  and  the 
land  empire  Peru  les  had  tried  to  build  had  disap- 
peared before  he  died  in  429  Fortunes  varied  m 
the  war,  which  dragged  on  under  the  policy  of  a 
new  Athenian  leader  CLEON  and  continued  even 
after  the  expedition  urged  by  ALCIUIVUEB  against 
Syracuse  failed  dismally  It  ended  m  404  with 
Athens  completely  humbled,  compelled  under 
Sparta's  die  tates  to  tear  down  the  Long  Walls  and 
accept  the  government  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants 
Recovery  after  such  exhausting  defeat  was  sur- 
prisingly rapid  The  next  year  the  Thirty  Tyrants 
were  overthrown  by  Thrasybulus,  and  by  376 
Athens  had  a  fleet  again,  had  re-created  the  Delian 
League,  and  had  won  a  naval  victory  over  Sparta 
Sparta  lost  power  in  the  battle  of  Leuc  tra  (371), 
and  though  Athens  did  not  achieve  hegemony  in 
Greece  again,  the  city  did  have  a  period  of  great 
prosperity  and  c  omfort  The  coming  of  the  Ma<  e- 
donian  conqueror,  PHILIP  II,  to  Greece  spelled 
Athen's  political  doom  The  fulminations  of  DE- 
MOSTHFNI- s  against  Philip  availed  nothing,  and  the 
attempt  of  the  city  to  escape  his  grasp  failed  ulti- 
mately The  battle  of  Chaerouea  in  338  reduc  ed 
the  city,  and  Athenians  did  not  dare  dispute  the 
mastery  of  Philip's  son,  Alexander  the  Great  An 
attempt  (323-322  B  C  )  to  escape  the  Macedonian 
control  after  Alexander's  death  failed,  and  Athens 
began  to  sink  to  the  position  of  a  provincial  city 
Its  last  bid  for  greatness  in  the  years  266-263  was 
firmly  suppressed  by  Antigonus  II  Through  the 
troubled  tunes  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  and  the 
wars  against  Philip,  Athenian  achievements  in 
philosophy,  drama,  and  art  continued  ARISTOPH- 
ANES held  up  the  mirror  of  comedy  to  humankind, 
PTLATO  taught  in  the  Academy,  and  ARISTOTLE 
compiled  an  incredible  store  of  information  This 
glory  sank  away  in  the  3d  cent  as  Athens'  contri- 
butions were  spreadjover  the  world  in  Hellenistic 
culture  Athens  became  a  rather  inconsiderable 
ally  of  growing  Rome,  and  a  period  of  stagnation 
was  broken  only  when  Athens  unwisely  chose  to 
support  Mithrmates  VI  of  Pontus  against  Rome 
The  result  was  the  sac  k  of  Athens  in  86  B.C.  by 
Sulla,  who  sneered  at  Athenian  c  laima  of  past  great- 
ness. Yet  Athens  sent  out  many  teachers  to  Rome 
and  kept  a  certain  faded  glory  m  decadence  as  a 
moderately  prosperous  small  c  itv  in  the  backwash 
of  empire  This  it  remained  to  the  days  when  the 
Eastern  Empire  was  falling  to  barbarian  attack 
Athens  was  taken  (395),  but  probably  not  sacked, 
by  the  Visigoths  under  A  lane  I.  It  continued  as  a 
provmc  ml  capital  under  Byzantine  rule  and  was  a 
center  of  religious  learning  and  devotion.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  creation  (1204)  of  the  Latin  Empire  of 
Constantinople  (see  CONSTANTINOPLE,  LATIN  EM- 
PIRE 01.)  Athens  passed  (1205)  to  Othon  de  la 
Roche,  a  French  nobleman  from  Franche-Comt6, 
who  was  made  megtukyr  [great  lord]  of  Athens  and 
Thebes  His  nephew,  Guy  I,  took  the  ducal  title 
Under  him  and  his  successors  the  duchy  of  Athens 
enjoyed  great  prosperity  but  became  thoroughly 
French  m  its  institutions.  In  1311  the  duchy  fell 
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to  a  band  of  Catalan  soldier-adventurers  who  of- 
fered (1312)  the  ducal  title  to  King  Frederick  II  of 
Sicily,  of  the  house  of  Aragon.  Members  of  the 
house  of  Aragon  earned  the  title,  but  Athena  was 
actually  governed  by  the  "Catalan  Grand  Com- 
pany," which  also  acquired  (1318)  the  neighboring 
duchy  of  Neopatras.  The  French  feudal  culture 
disappeared,  and  Athens  Bank  into  insignificance 
and  poverty,  particularly  after  1377  when  the  suc- 
cession was  contested  in  civil  war  Peter  IV  of 
Aragon  assumed  sovereignty  in  1381,  but  ruled 
from  Barcelona  On  hia  initiative  the  devastated 
duchy  was  settled  by  Albanians  Athens  again 
knew  a  brief  prosperity  after  its  conquest  (1388)  by 
Neno  I  Acctajuoh,  lord  of  Corinth,  a  Florentine 
noble  Under  the  Aceiajuoh  family  numerous 
Florentine  merchants  established  themselves  here, 
but  in  1458  the  fall  of  the  Atropohs  to  the  Turks 
marked  the  beginning  of  nearly  foui  centuries  of 
Ottoman  rule,  and  Athens  once  more  declined 
Venice,  which  had  held  Athens  from  1394  to  1402, 
recovered  it  briefly  from  the  Turks  in  1466  and 
besieged  it  in  1687-88  During  the  siege  the 
Acropolis,  used  by  the  Turks  as  a  powder  magazine, 
was  largely  blown  up  in  a  bombardment  Modern 
Athens  was  built  only  after  1834,  when  it  was  de- 
Blared  the  capital  of  newly  independent  Greece 
Its  population  suffered  extreme  hardship  during  the 
German  occupation  (1941-44)  in  the  Second  World 
War,  but  the  city  escaped  damage  in  the  war  and 
in  the  civil  troubles  that  followed  its  liberation  Its 
main  landmark  and  the  pride  of  its  citizens  remains 
the  ancient  AOROPOLIB,  which  dominates  the  city 
ind  on  which  stand  the  remains  of  the  PARTHENON, 
the  PHOPYLAEA,  and  the  KKKCHTEUM  Occupying 
the  southern  part  of  modern  Athens,  the  Acropolis 
is  ringed  by  the  other  ( hief  landmarks  of  the  an- 
tent  tity — the  Pnyx,  where  the  citizens'  assem- 
blies were  held,  the  ARKOPAOUS,  the  Theseum  or 
Hephaesteum,  a  well-preserved  Doric  temple  of  the 
5th  tent  B  C  ,  the  old  A<,OKA  and  the  Roman  fo- 
rwn,  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  (see  ANUROVICUS  OF 
CMCHHUS),  the  temple  of  Zeus*  or  Ohmpieum  (be- 
jun  under  Pisistratus  in  the  6th  cent  B  C  ,  com- 
pleted in  the  2d  cent  A  D  under  Hadrian,  whose 
mh  stands  near  bv),  the  theater  of  Dionvsus 
[oldest  in  Greece),  and  the  OOMTM  of  Herodes 
Attic  us  There  are  many  Roman  remains  in  the 
'new"  quarter  built  east  of  the  original  cit\  walls 
">j  Emperor  Hadrian,  here  also  aie  the  roval  palace 
uid  gardens  The  STADIUM  IN  K  of  the  Ihssos 
Parts  of  the  am  icnt  c  itv  walls  are  still  visible,  par- 
it  ularl\  at  the  Dipvlon,  the  sacred  gate  on  the 
oad  to  Eleusis,  the  Long  Walls,  however,  connect- 
ng  Athens  and  Piraeus,  have  almost  entirelv  dis- 
appeared For  bibliography,  see  Gitttc  E  See 
iNo  W  S  Ferguson,  Hellenistic  Athena  (1911), 
Tolm  Da\,  An  Economic  History  of  Athens  under 
Tinman  Domination  (1942) 

thens  1  (ath'Tnz)  Industrial  city  (pop  4,342),  co 
<eat  of  Limestone  c  o  ,  N  Ala  ,  near  the  Term  line, 
•«J  of  Birmingham,  in  a  cotton  area,  settled  1814, 
nc  IK  18  Sacked  and  occupied  bv  Federals  in 
1862,  it  was  recaptured  h\  (Jen  N  B  Forrest  m 
1864  TVA  power  was  pure  hawed  in  1034  The 
toun  has  fine  ante-bellum  houses  Athens  College 
(Methodist,  coeducational,  184*)  is  here  9  (ath'- 
fnz)  Citv  (pop  20,650),  to  seat  of  Clarke  to  ,  NE 
Ja  ,  on  the  Oc  onee  and  ENE  of  Atlanta,  in  a  pied- 
nont  area  It  was  founded  in  1801  as  the  site  for 
.he  Umv  of  Georgia  (see  Gtouc.iv,  UNIVERSITY 
}!•)  and  incorporated  as  a  citv  in  1S72  The  city's 
ndustnei— the  making  of  textiles,  tire  cord,  and 
ottonseed  oil — depend  mamlv  on  the  cotton  pro- 
luted  in  this  diversified  farm  area  Numerous 
Jeorgia  statesmen  came  from  Athens,  and  some  of 
heir  homes  are  among  the  many  fine  examples  here 
>f  classic  revival  st>Je — the  Ilowell  Cobb  house 
:i850),  the  T  R  R  Cobb  house  (1830-4.J),  the 
Joseph  H  Lumpkin  house  (c  1845),  the  Camak 
louse  (1817),  and  the  Benjamin  H  Hill  house 
;i855)  3  (a'thlnz)  City  (pop  1,062),  central  III  , 
^W  of  Springfield,  m  a  farm  and  coal  area,  inc 
1892  4  (a'thfnz)  Village  (pop  1,655),  SE  N  Y  ,  on 
ihe  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  and  S  of  Albany, 
settled  1686,  me-  1805  Bricks  are  made  5  (ath'- 
nz)  City  (pop  7,696),  co  seat  of  Athens  co  .  SE 
Dhio,  on  bluffs  overlooking  the  Hocking  river,  me 
is  a  citv  1912  It  was  survived  in  1795-96  bv  the 
3hio  Company  of  Associates  as  the  site  of  a  univer- 
nt\  and  settled  shortly  thereafter  Printing,  pub- 
ifthmg,  and  manufacture  of  business  machines  are 
nduHtries  It  is  the  seat  of  OHIO  UNIVERSITY  and 
)f  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane  Wavne  National 
Forest  ia  north  6  (ath'ins)  Industrial  borough 
.pop  4,215),  NE  Pa  ,  NW  of  Towanda  at  the  con- 
luence  of  the  Chemung  and  Susquehanna  rivers, 
(ettled  c  1778,  laid  out  1786,  me  1831  Its  manu- 
acturos  include  metal  products,  silk,  and  machine 
ooln  Tioga  Point  Museum  has  Indian  implements, 
geological  specimens,  and  skeletal  remains  7 
;&th'mz)  City  (pop  6,930),  co  seat  of  McMmn 
•o  ,  E  Tenn.,  between  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga, 
n  a  farm  area,  laid  out  1821  Tennessee  Weslevan 
College  (junior,  coeducational)  is  here  Athens  was 
,ho  scene  of  violence  m  Aug  ,  1946,  when  veterans 
>f  the  Second  World  War  forcibly  took  over  super- 
sf  ul  effort 


vision  of  the  county  elections  in  a  successful 
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to  insure  honest  balloting  8  (athlnz)  City  (pop 
4,765),  co  seat  of  Henderson  co  ,  E  Texas,  SE  of 
Dallas  and  8W  of  T>ler,  founded  before  1860,  inc. 
1901  The  peaches,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  other  truck 
and  fruit,  and  the  oil  of  the  surrounding  area  are 
shipped,  and  clay  is  made  into  pottery,  brick,  and 
tile 

Atherton,  Gertrude  Franklin  (Horn),  1857-1948, 
American  author,  b  Ban  Francisco  Her  historical 
novels  of  California  were  pioneer  works  m  that 
field  and  include  The  Doomswoman  (first  pub  ser- 
ially, 1892),  The  California™  (1898).  Rezdnov 
( 1 906) ,  and  A  ncestors  ( 1 907)  She  also  wrote  short 
stories  (The  Splendid  Idle  Forties,  1902)  and  the 
nonnctional  California  an  Intimate  History  (1914) 
The  Conqueror  (1902)  is  a  novel  based  on  Alexander 
Hamilton's  life  Best-known  later  works  are  Black 
Oxen  (1923),  The  Immortal  Marriage  (1927),  about 
Pericles  and  Aspasia,  her  autobiography,  The  Ad- 
ventures of  a  Novelist  (1932),  and  the  partly  auto- 
biographical My  San  Francisco  (1946) 

Atherton,  residential  town  (1940  pop  1,908,  1947 
special  census  pop  3,172),  W  Calif  ,  S  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, me  1923 

Athlai  (ath'H,  athla'I)  [Heb  ,-God  afflicts],  Israel- 
ite Ezra  10  28 

athlete's  foot,  see  KINO  WORM 

Athlone,  Godart  van  Ginkel,  1st  earl  of  see  GINK  EL, 

GOD\KT  VAN 

Athlone  (Athlon'),  urban  district  (pop  8,356),  Co 
West i neat h,i  Ireland,  on  the  Shannon,  here  crossed 
by  an  interesting  bridge  Its  strategic  location  was 
important  in  Ireland's  earlv  history,  Athlone  Cas- 
tle was  besieged,  unsuc  cessf ully  (1641)  by  men  of 
Connaught  and  successfully  (1691)  by  General  van 
Ginkel  for  William  III  Athlone  has  textile  mills 
and  is  the  site  of  the  largest  Irish  radio  transmitter 
Athol  (ath'ul),  town  (pop  11,180),  N  Mass,  W  of 

Fitchburg   Machine  pai  ts  are  made  here 
Atholl   (ath'ul),  successively   an   earldom,  a  rnar- 
quisate,  and  a  dukedom  of  Scotland     See  STUART, 
JOHN,  and  MURRAY,  JOHN 

Atholl  01  Athole  (both  ath'dl),  mountainous  di«- 
tnct,  450  sq  mi  ,  N  Perthshire,  Scotland  The  castle 
at  BLAIR  ATHOLL  is  the  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Atholl 
Atholstan,  Hugh  Graham,  1st  Baron  (ath'ulstun), 
1848  1938,  Canadian  publisher  and  philanthropist, 
b  Huntingdon  co  ,  Quo  He  was  founder  and  pro- 
prietor (1869)  of  the  Montreal  Evening  Star  (later 
the  Daily  Star)  and  of  the  Family  Herald  and 
Weekly  Star,  two  of  the  largest  and  most  influential 
of  Canadian  newspapers  He  was  made  a  knight  in 
1908,  a  baron  m  1917  His  contributions  to  c  hanty 
were  munificent 
Athor'  see  LcnpinN  RELIGION 
Athos  (ath'&s,  a'thos)  or  Akte  (ak'ta),  easternmost 
of  the  three  peninsulas  of  CHALCIDIO  ,  NE  Greece 
About  30  mi  long  and  1>$  to  7  mi  wide,  it  forms 
the  virtually  independent  state  of  the  monks  of 
Mount  Athos,  also  tailed  Hagion  Oros  [Gr  ,-Iloly 
Mountain],  at  the  southern  tip  of  the  peninsula, 
which  rises  above  6,000  ft  Here  in  the  10th  tent 
monks  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  (»ee  MO- 
NASTiciSM)  formed  a  community  which  enjoyed 
administrative  independence  under  the  Bysantme 
emperors,  the  Ottoman  sultana,  and  the  modern 
Greek  government  Under  the  dirett  rule  of  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  community  con- 
sists of  20  convents,  besides  many  chapels  and  cells, 
and  it  is  governed  by  a  committee  in  wluth  eath 
convent  is  represented  b>  one  member  No  fe- 
male, human  or  animal,  is  admitted  m  the  terri- 
torj  The  itons  made  at  Mt  Athos  are  celebrated, 
the  libraries  contain  a  great  wealth  of  ancient 
Bvzantme  manustripts  See  R  M  Dawkins,  The 
Monks  of  Athos  (1936) 

Afatlan  (ittetlari'),  volcanic  lake,  17  rm  long  and  11 
mi  wide,  SW  Guatemala,  at  an  altitude  of  t  5,100 
ft  Set  among  mountains  with  three  inactive  vol- 
canoes (Santiago  Atitlan  is  11,499  ft  high)  near  bj . 
the  lake  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Central  America 
and  offers  some  of  the  most  distinctive  and  mag- 
nificent scenery  in  the  world  Through  the  princi- 
pal towns,  Santiago  Atitlan,  San  Lucas  Tollman, 
and  Panajachel,  the  Indians,  paddling  dugouts, 
transport  produce  to  and  from  the  Pacific  coast  and 
the  highlands 

Atkins,  railroad  town  (pop  1,322),  W  central  Ark  , 
near  the  Arkansas  NW  of  Little  Rock,  in  an  area 
growing  fruit  and  potatoes,  settled  1840,  me  1878 
Atkinson,  George  Francis,  1854-1918,  American 
botanist,  b  Raisinvillo,  near  Monroe,  Mich  ,  grad 
Cornell,  1885  From  1892  he  was  affiliated  with 
Cornell,  first  as  professor  of  botany  and  later  as 
head  of  the  department  One  of  the  ranking  my- 
cologists  of  the  country,  he  wrote  many  papers 
on  parasitic  plants  Among  his  books  are  The  Study 
of  the  Biology  of  Ferns  by  the  Collodion  Method  (1894) 
and  Studies  of  American  Fungi  (1900) 
Atkinson,  Henry,  1782-1842,  American  army  officer, 
b  North  Carolina  After  service  as  a  colonel  m  the 
War  of  1812,  he  was  a  commander  m  the  West  and 
led  two  expeditions  (1819,  1824)  to  the  Yellowstone 
river  He  was  general  commander  of  forces  in  the 
BLACK  HAWK  WAR  and  later  superintended  remov- 
al of  the  Wmnebago  Indians  to  Iowa  Jefferson 
Barracks  (near  St  Louis)  and  Fort  Leavenworth 
were  first  built  under  his  direction 
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Atkinson,  Wilmer,  1840-1920,  American  editor,  b. 
Bucks  co  ,  Pa  ,  grad  Freeland  Seminary,  Mont- 
gomery co  ,  Pa  ,  1868  He  founded  the  Farm  Jour- 
nal in  1877  in  Philadelphia  and  edited  it  for  40 
years  The  Journal,  one  of  the  most  widely  circu- 
lated farm  papers,  was  noted  for  its  shrewd  humor 
and  practicality  It  advocated  such  rural  improve- 

i  ments  as  mail  delivery  and  modern  homea  and  con- 
veniences and  was  one  of  the  first  periodicals  to  bar 
patent-medicine  advertisers  and  to  guarantee  its 
subscribers  against  fraudulent  advertising  See  his 
autobiography  (1920) 

Atkinson,  city  (pop  1,350),  N  Nebr  ,  on  the  Elkhorn 
and  near  O'Neill,  in  a  grazing  region,  settled  1876, 
me.  1884 

Atlanta  (utlfin'tu,  at-)  1  City  (pop  302,288),  state 
capital,  and  co  seat  of  Fulton  co  ,  NW  Ga  ,  near 
the  Appalachian  foothills  It  is  the  largest  citv  and 
principal  cultural,  industrial,  railroad,  and  com- 
mercial center  of  the  state  and  a  port  of  entry,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  South. 
Hardy  Ivy,  the  first  settler,  built  a  cabin  here 
(1833)  on  what  had  been  Creek  Indian  land  The 
town,  founded  (1837)  as  Terminus,  end  of  a  rail- 
road line  was  me  orporated  as  Mart  has  ville  (1843). 
Named  Atlanta  in  1845,  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
city  in  1847  Development  as  a  marketing  and  in- 
dustrial city  was  rapid,  espec  lally  after  Reconstruc- 
tion In  the  Civil  War,  Atlanta,  an  important  cen- 
ter for  Confederate  communications  and  supplies, 
fell  to  W  T  SHERMAN  on  Sept  2,  1864  (see  ATLANTA 
CAMPAIGN)  Most  of  the  c  itv  was  burned  on  Nov. 
15,  before  Sherman  began  his  march  to  the  sea  A 
number  of  conventions  and  expositions  in  the  19th 
and  20th  cent  drew  attention  to  Atlanta's  strategic 
distnbutorv  position  Atlanta  has  been  capital  since 
1868  (c  hosen  permanently  by  popular  vote  in  1877) 
The  tederal  penitentiary  here  (est  1899)  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  prisons  in  the  United  States. 
In  1946  a  hotel  fire  took  many  lives  Points  of  in- 
terest are  the  capitol  (1889),  housing  the  state  li- 
brary, the  impressive  city  hall  (1929),  the  High 
Museum  of  Art,  the  state  art  hives  building,  hous- 
ing a  historical  museum  and  library,  the  Ro- 
man Cathoht  co-cathedral  of  Christ  the  King,  the 
building  housing  the  huge  Cyclorama  of  the  Battle  of 
Atlanta,  large  stotkvards  and  the  state  farmers' 
market,  the  airport,  and  (near  by)  Fort  McPher- 
son  EMORY  UNIVERSITY,  GEORGIA  INSTITUTB 
OF  TECHNOLOGY,  Oglethori>e  Umv  (coeducational, 
l<Mb),  Morris  Brown  College  (Negro,  Methodist, 
coeducational,  1885),  Gammon  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Atlanta  Southern  Dental  College,  Woodrow 
Wilson  College  of  Law,  and  Atlanta  Law  School  are 
here  The  Atlanta  University  System  (Negro,  or- 
ganized 1929)  includes  four  affiliated  schools  with 
adjacent  campuses  and  some  common  facilities. 
Atlanta  Umv  (coeducational,  opened  18«5,  char- 
teied  1867),  formerly  a  college,  is  now  the  graduate 
school  of  the  svstem  (with  atademic  business  ad- 
ministration, and  education  courses)  Atlanta 
Umv  Sc  hool  of  Social  Work  (coeducational,  1920) 
became  affiliated  m  1938  Morehouse  College  (for 
men,  18b7)  and  Suelman  College  (for  women,  1881) 
are  undergraduate  units  Students  and  teachers 
are  interchanged  in  the  system  and  with  other  At- 
lanta Negro  tolleges  See  also  CLARK  COLLEGE. 
a  Citv  (pop  1,290),  central  111  ,  SW  of  Blooming- 
ton,  in  a  farm  and  coal  area,  founded  1854  as  Xema, 
inc  1869  3  Town  (pop  2,453) .  E  Texas,  S  of  Tex- 
arkana  near  the  point  where  Texas,  Arkansas,  and 
Louisiana  meet  It  is  a  tenter  for  a  truck-growing 
and  lumbering  area,  and  an  oil  field  is  near,  in 
Louisiana 

Atlanta  campaign,  May-Sept ,  1864,  of  the  Civil  War. 
In  the  spring  of  1804  Gen  W  T  SHERMAN  con- 
centrated the  Union  aimies  of  G  H  Thomas,  J  B 
McPherson.  and  J  M  Schofield  around  Chatta- 
nooga On  May  6  he  began  to  move  along  the  rail- 
road from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta  against  Dal  ton, 
Ga  ,  c  30  mi  southeast,  where  Gen  J  E  JOHNSTON 
had  a  smaller  Confederate  force  Sherman  had  a 
twofold  objective  the  destruction  of  Johnston's 
army  and  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  c  140  mi  south- 
oast  Since  Johnston  was  stiongly  entrenched, 
Sherman  turned  his  left  flank,  foicing  him  back  to 
Resacu,  c  12  mi  south  The  campaign  continued 
in  this  way — Sherman  outflanking  Johnston,  who 
withdrew  to  previously  fortified  positions — until 
June  27,  when  Sherman  tued  a  direct  attack  at 
Kennesaw  Mt ,  c  25  mi  NW  of  Atlanta,  and  was 
repulsed  He  then  reverted  to  flank  operations  By 
July,  Johnston  had  withdrawn  to  the  south  bank  of 
the  Chattahoochee  river,  where  he  prepared  to  fight 
on  his  own  terms  On  July  17,  the  day  Sherman 
crossed  the  Chattahoochee,  J  B  Hood  replaced 
Johnston  Following  Johnston's  plan.  Hood  at- 
tacked Sherman's  divided  army  (July  20)  as  it 
crossed  Peach  Tree  Creek,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Chattahoochee,  and  was  beaten  In  the  battles  of 
Atlanta  (July  22)  and  Ezra  Church  (July  28),  Hood 
again  failed  to  stop  the  Union  advance,  he  then 
retnod  behind  the  stiong  works  of  Atlanta,  which 
Sherman  soon  had  undei  bombardment  The  Union 
lines  were  gradually  extended  until  the  last  Con- 
federate line  of  communications  south  of  the  city 
was  broken  on  Sept  1  Hood  abandoned  Atlanta 
that  night  and  Sherman  occupied  it  on  Sept.  2, 
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1864  The  destruction  of  Hood's  army  was  accom- 
plished in  another  campaign  (see  HOOD,  JOHN  BBLL) . 
Significant  pomte  along  the  route  of  Sherman's  ad- 
vance are  identified  by  the  Atlanta  Campaign 
National  Historic  Site  (20  96  acres,  est  1944). 

Atlanta  University  System-  see  ATLANTA,  Oa. 

atlantes  (-lan'tea)  [Latin  plural  of  ATLAS],  sculp- 
tured male  figures  serving  as  supports,  or  apparent 
supports,  in  the  place  of  a  column  or  pier  They  are 
also  called  telamones  The  earliest  and  most  im- 
portant example  from  antiquity  is  m  the  Greek 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Agrigento,  Sicily,  though  the 
original  place  on  the  building  of  the  now  over- 
thrown atlantes  is  uncertain  The  baroque  archi- 
tecture of  the  17th  cent  made  considerable  use  of 
atlantes,  and  they  were  a  frequent  decorative  mo- 
tive in  mantelpiece*  and  doorways  of  the  classic 
revival  in  the  early  19th  cent. 

Atlantic,  city  (pop  5,802),  co  seat  of  Cass  co  ,  SW 
Iowa,  on  the  East  Niehnabotna  river  and  ENE  of 
Council  Bluffs,  me  1869  A  trade  and  processing 
center  m  a  farm  area,  it  has  packing  plants  and 
corn  and  pumpkin  canneries  and  produces  dairy 
foods 

Atlantic  Charter,  program  of  peace  aims,  jointly 
enunciated  by  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill 
of  Great  Britain  and  President  F  D  Roosevelt  of 
the  United  States  on  Aug  14,  1941,  when  they  met 
at  sea  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  The  state- 
ment— which  was  not  an  official  document- — de- 
clared that  (1)  the  two  nations  would  seek  no  ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement,  (2)  no  territorial  changes 
would  be  made  except  through  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  people  concerned;  (3)  sovereign  rights 
and  self-government  would  be  restored  to  those 
who  had  been  forcibly  deprived  of  them,  (4)  all 
states  would  have  access  to  the  trade  and  the  raw 
materials  of  the  world,  (5)  all  nations  would  col- 
laborate to  bring  about  improved  labor  standards, 
economic  advancement,  and  social  security  for  all . 
(6)  a  peace  would  be  established  to  assure  for  all 
men  in  all  lands  freedom  from  fear  and  want,  (7) 
the  seas  should  be  free  to  all,  and  (8)  the  use  of 
force  would  be  abandoned  and  all  nations  which 
threaten,  or  may  threaten,  aggression  would  be  dis- 
armed In  the  United  Nations  declaration  of  Jan 
1,  1942,  the  signatory  powers  pledged  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  the  charter 

Atlantic  City,  city  (pop  64,094),  SE  N  J  .  a  seaside 
resort  and  convention  center  c  60  mi  SE  of  Phila- 
delphia and  c  100  mi  8SW  of  New  York,  on  a  10- 
mile  sand  bar  called  Absecon  Beach,  me  1854  It 
was  a  fishing  village  until  the  coming  of  the  railroad 
(1S64)  The  first  boardwalk  was  built  in  1870,  the 
first  rolling  chairs  appeared  m  1884  The  present 
boardwalk,  lined  with  shops  and  hotels,  is  7  mi 
long  and  40  to  60  ft  wide  There  are  six  amuse- 
ment piers  and  a  municipal  auditorium  whose  main 
hall  seats  over  40,000  The  Absecon  Lighthouse  in 
the  city  was  operated  from  1854  to  1932  Custom- 
built  boats  are  made  here 

Atlantic  Highlands,  borough  (pop  2,335),  E  N  J  ,  on 
Sandy  Hook  Bay,  settled  before  1675,  me  1887  It 
is  a  resort  and  residential  area 

Atlantic  Ocean  (Latin, -of  Atlas],  second  largest 
ocean,  estimated  area  31,830,000  sq  mi ,  extending 
in  an  S-shape  from  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic  re- 
Dons  between  the  Americas  and  Europe  and  Africa 
It  is  connected  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the 
Panama  Canal  and  with  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the 
8ue»  Canal  The  principal  western  arms  are  Hud- 
son and  Baffin  bays,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  those  in  the  east  are  the  Baltic  Sea, 
the  North  Sea,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  The  islands  include,  in 
the  N  Atlantic,  i  e  ,  north  of  the  eqiiator,  Green- 
land (the  southern  part),  Iceland,  Newfoundland, 
the  British  Isles,  Bermuda,  the  West  Indies,  the 
Azores,  the  Canary  Islands,  the  Madeira  Islands, 
and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  in  the  S  Atlantic, 
Ascension,  St.  Helena,  Tristan  da  Cunha,  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  South  Georgia,  and  Bouvet  The 
shortest  distance  across  the  Atlantic  is  between 
Dakar,  Africa,  and  the  bulge  of  Brazil  More  large 
rivers  drain  into  it  than  into  any  other  ocean  The 
surface  waters  in  the  trade-wind  belts  attain  the 
highest  salinity  known  in  ocean  water  The  chief 
Atlantic  currents  are  the  Equatorial  Currents 
(North  and  South)  and  their  subsidiary  currents. 
the  Guinea  and  Braid  currents  in  the  south,  ana 
the  Gtrir  STREAM  that  flows  up  the  eastern  coast 
of  North  America  to  the  Grand  Banks  off  New- 
foundland, where  it  meets  the  Labrador  Current, 
then  bends  eastward  to  form  part  of  the  NORTH 
ATLANTIC  Dsirr.  Heavy  fogs  form  on  the  front 
where  the  warm  Gulf  Stream  meets  the  cold  Labra- 
dor Current  This  area  is  part  of  the  busiest  ship- 
ping lane  in  the  world,  it  is  patrolled  for  icebergs  by 
the  U  S  coast  guard  Scientific  knowledge  of  the 
ocean  floor  dates  from  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
British  Challenger  expedition  (1872-76).  A  sub- 
marine ndge  extends  from  E  Greenland  to  N  Soot- 
land,  part  of  it  IH  known  as  the  telegraph  plateau 
from  the  network  of  cables  laid  here  The  mid- 
Atlantic  ridge,  from  300  to  600  mi  wide,  extending 
8  from  Iceland  almost  to  the  Antarctic  Circle,  is  a 
center  of  volcanic  activity  and  of  earthquakes.  It 
rises  to  an  average  height  of  c.  10,000  ft  ;  a  few  of 
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the  peaks  emerge  as  islands.  It  is  flanked  by  a 
series  of  basins  The  chief  Atlantic  deeps  are  the 
Milwaukee  Depth  (30,246  ft )  near  the  Bahamas 
and  Nares  Deep  (27,972  ft.)  near  Puerto  Rico. 
Commerce  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
NE  Atlantic  was  initiated  by  the  Carthaginians. 
From  about  the  7th  cent  A  D  ,  Scandinavians  nav- 
igated on  the  Atlantic,  they  probably  reached 
North  Amenta  c  1000  Trade  routes  along  the  coast 
of  Africa  were  opened  m  the  15th  cent,  by  the 
Portuguese  under  the  leadership  of  Henry  the 
Navigator  and  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  after 
the  voyages  of  Columbus 

Atlantis,  in  Greek  legend,  large  island  in  the  western 
sea  Plato,  in  his  dialogues  the  Ttmaeu*  and  the 
GYUuu,  tells  of  the  high  civilization  which  flourished 
there  until  the  island  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake Many  writers  have  tried  to  prove  that  the 
island  really  existed  The  legend  has  persisted,  and 
societies  for  the  discovery  of  Atlantis  are  still 
active  Many  old  maps  show  fabulous  islands  such 
as  Antiha,  Brazil,  and  the  Island  of  the  Seven 
Cities  Plato  described  Atlantis  as  an  ideal  state 
and  the  name  is  considered  as  synonymous  with 
UTOPIA  Francis  Bacon  called  his  account  of  the 
ideal  state  The  New  Atlantis 

Atlas  (at'lus),  in  Greek  religion.  Titan;  son  of 
IAPRTVS  and  Clvmene  Atlas  was  the  father  of  the 
PLFIADKS,  the  HESPERIDES,  the  HYADES,  and  (ac- 
cording to  Homer)  CALYPSO  After  the  downfall  of 
the  Titans  he  was  condemned  to  stand  at  the 
western  end  of  the  earth,  bearing  the  sky  on  his 
head  and  hands  PERSEUS  is  said  to  have  changed 
him  into  Mt  Atlas  because  of  his  inhospitahty 

atlas,  collection  of  MAPS  From  very  early  times  a 
representation  of  the  mythological  character  Atlas, 
supporting  the  world,  had  been  used  to  decorate 
maps,  the  term  was  probably  first  used  m  its  pres- 
ent sense  by  Mercator 

Atlas  Mountains,  system  of  nonvolcamc  ranges, 
NW  Africa  It  extends  c  1,500  mi  NE  from  Mo- 
rocco through  Algeria  to  Cape  Bon  in  Tunisia  The 
Grand,  or  High,  Atlas  in  Morocco,  including  peaks 
which  are  perpetually  snow-capped,  is  flanked  on 
the  northwest  by  the  Middle  Atlas  and  on  the 
southwest  by  the  Anti-Atlas  A  coastal  range,  the 
Maritime,  Little,  or  Tell  Atlas,  extends  from 
Ceuta,  Morocco,  to  E  Algeria,  there  it  merges  with 
the  Saharan  Atlas  (which  divides  the  plateau  re- 
gion of  Algeria  from  the  Sahara)  ana  continues 
into  Tunisia  The  Atlas  region  is  economically  im- 
portant for  the  fertility  of  its  valleys,  the  forests  of 
its  northern  slopes,  and  its  mineral  wealth,  espe- 
cially its  phosphates  The  Berber  inhabitants  were 
long  urn  onquered 

Atlin  Lake  (at  1m),  long,  irregular  mountain  lake 
(covering  r  300  sq  mi ),  NW  British  Columbia, 
touching  the  Yukon  boundary  The  town  of  Atlin 
is  on  the  east  shore  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Atlin  dist ,  a  region  in  which  there  is  both  placer  and 
quartz  gold  mining  The  region  is  noted  for  its 
scenery  and  its  hunting 

Atmore,  shipping  city  (pop  3,200),  SW  Ala  ,  NE  of 
Mobile,  in  a  truck  area,  mo  1907  Near  by  is  a  state 
prison  farm 

atmosphere  [from  Qr  ,«•  sphere  of  air],  the  mixture 
of  gases  surrounding  the  earth  Since  the  sub- 
stances m  the  atmosphere  or  air  are  not  combined 
chemically,  each  retains  its  own  characteristic  prop- 
erties The  composition  of  the  troposphere  (the 
layer  closest  to  the  earth)  has  been  calculated  to  be 
nitrogen,  78  09  percent,  oxygen,  20  95  percent;  ar- 
gon, 0  93  percent,  carbon  dioxide,  0  03  percent,  and 
minute  amounts  of  neon,  krypton,  helium,  hydro- 
gen, xenon,  and  ozone  In  addition  to  these  gases 
the  atmosphere  contains  varying  percentages  of 
water  vapor  (measured  in  terms  of  relative  HUMID- 
ITY) When  condensation  occurs  the  moisture  may 
take  the  form  of  clouds,  dew,  fog,  frost,  hail,  rain, 
sleet,  or  snow.  Carried  in  the  air  are  dusts  from 
many  sources,  including  those  of  meteoric  origin, 
and  pollen,  germs,  salt  particles,  and  various  gas- 
eous impurities  Weather  is  dependent  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  atmosphere  is  the 
chief  agent  of  erosion  Air  pressure  IB  measured 
by  a  barometer  At  sea  level,  under  average  condi- 
tions, the  preasure  is  14  7  Ib  per  square  inch  or  suf- 
ficient to  support  a  column  of  mercury  about  30  in. 
high  or  a  column  of  water  about  30  ft  in  height 
The  pressure  of  air  at  sea  level  is  taken  as  a  unit  of 
measure  and  is  called  an  atmosphere  Exploration 
of  the  atmosphere  has  been  earned  on  with  the  aid 
of  instruments  carried  aloft  by  manned  and  un- 
manned balloons  and  by  rockets  Meteorological 
information  about  the  upper  atmosphere  is  ob- 
tained regularly  by  means  of  the  radiosonde  (see 
BALLOON)  The  troposphere  extends  upward  from 
the  earth  to  a  height  of  c  5  mi  at  the  poles,  to  c.7 
mi  in  the  middle  latitudes,  and  to  c  10  mi  at  the 
equator  The  upper  layer  is  the  STRATOSPHERE, 
and  the  limiting  boundary  between  the  two  layers 
is  the  tropopause  Within  the  troposphere  the  air 
is  constantly  mixed  because  of  ascending  and  de- 
scending currents,  the  temperature  decreases  about 
1°C  for  each  500-foot  increase  m  altitude  until  the 
stratosphere  is  reached  The  outer  limit  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  not  known,  but  studies  of  the  AURORA 
BOREALIS  indicate  that  it  must  extend  to  at  least 


600  ml.  from  the  earth.  About  nine  tenths  of  the 
masa  of  the  atmosphere  Iks  within  e.10  mi.  of  the 
earth's  surface.  It  wn»  lone  believed  that  the  thin 
outer  regions  of  the  atmosphere  were  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  the  lightest  gases,  hydrogen  and 
helium,  but  more  recent  investigations  indicate 
that  oxygen  and  nitrogen  predominate  at  all  alti- 
tudes. Some  scientists  think,  however,  that  the 
light  gasee  may  be  proportionately  more  abundant 
at  high  than  at  low  altitudes.  The  ionosphere,  an 
electrified  region  from  60  to  260  mi.  above  the 
earth,  reflects  radio  signals.  Mars  is  the  only  other 
planet  that  shows  evidence  of  atmospheric  condi- 
tions at  all  capable  of  supporting  life;  the  presence 
of  vegetation  on  the  planet  is  considered  by  some 
astronomers  to  be  possible  and  by  others  probable. 

Atoka  (rtto'ku),  city  (pop  2,548).  co  seat  of  Atoka 
co  ,  SE  Okla.,  NE  of  Ardmore  An  agreement  with 
the  Indians  was  signed  here  in  1897. 

atoll:  see  CORAL. 

atom  [from  Gr  ,  •"indivisible],  in  chemistry  and  phys- 
ios, according  to  the  ATOMIC  THEORY  an  almost  in- 
conceivably minute  particle  of  matter.  It  was  con- 
sidered by  John  D  ALTON  to  be  the  ultimate  unit 
into  which  any  given  kind  of  matter  could  be 
divided  This  conception  is  no  longer  held  Atoms 
are  believed  to  consist  of  positively  charged  (-4-) 
particles  called  protons,  negatively  charged  (— ) 
particles  called  electrons,  and  neutral  particles 
called  neutrons  In  an  atom  there  is  a  central  por- 
tion called  the  nucleus,  which  contains  protons  and 
neutrons  The  nucleus,  therefore,  has  a  positive 
charge  Around  the  nucleus  are  electrons  equal  in 
number  to  the  number  of  protons  in  the  nucleus 
Since  an  equality  of  positive  and  negative  charges 
renders  a  substance  electrically  neutral,  atoms  are 
normally  neutral,  the  extranuclear  electrons  (elec- 
trons outside  the  nucleus)  neutralizing  the  positive 
charge  of  the  nucleus  Ions  are  atoms  or  groups  of 
atoms  which  are  positively  or  negatively  charged 
Atoms  of  different  elements  differ  from  one  another 
m  weight  (see  ATOMIC  WEIGHT)  and  also  in  the  num- 
ber of  protons  in  the  nucleus  and  of  electrons  out- 
side the  nucleus,  by  which  the  atomic  number  (see 
PERIODIC  LAW)  is  determined  For  example,  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  has  one  proton  in  the  nucleus 
and,  to  neutralize  this,  one  extranuclear  electron 
The  oxygen  atom  has  eight  protons  in  the  nucleus 
and,  therefore,  eight  extranuclear  electrons  The 
arrangement  of  the  electrons  varies  in  different  ele- 
ments The  atoms  of  an  element  are  of  the  same 
kind  in  that  they  react  chemically  in  the  same  way, 
but  they  sometimes  differ  in  mass  (see  ISOTOPE) 
Atoms  of  the  same  element  or  of  two  or  more  ele- 
ments are  joined  together  in  chemical  combinations 
called  molecules  The  great  vanety  of  existing 
matter  results  from  the  largo  number  of  such  com- 
binations possible  These  combinations  are  con- 
stantly being  formed,  broken  down,  and  re-formed 
in  the  life  processes  of  plants  and  animals  and  in  the 
continual  change  going  on  in  the  earth  from  chem- 
ical action  Much  is  yet  unknown  concerning  the 
structure  of  the  atom  The  discoverv  of  the  X  ray 
late  in  the  19th  cent  made  possible  the  study  of  the 
structure  of  the  MOLECULE  and  thus  added  to  the 
knowledge  about  the  atom  Among  the  many  who 
have  contributed  to  knowledge  of  the  atom  are  N. 
H  D  BOHR,  Sir  W  H  BRAOO,  W  L  BRAOO,  Al- 
bert EINSTEIN,  Irving;  LANOMUIH,  Max  von  LAXTB, 
G  N  LEWIS,  R  A  MILLIKAN,  H.  G  MOSELEY, 
Max  PLANCK,  the  1st  Baron  RUTHERFORD,  James 
CHADWICK,  Werner  Heisenberg,  and  Enrico  FERMI 
Splitting  of  the  atom  resulting  m  the  release  of 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  was  the  work  of  many  scientists 
In  1919  Lord  Rutherford,  by  bombarding  nitrogen 
atoms  with  accelerated  alpha  particles,  changed 
some  of  the  nitrogen  atoms  into  atoms  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  In  1932  J  D  Cockcroft  and  fc  T 
8  Walton  bombarded  lithium  with  a  beam  of  ac- 
celerated protons  and  caused  splitting  (or  fission)  of 
the  lithium  atom  Calculations  of  the  energy  re- 
leased verified  Einstein's  equation  stating  the  equiv- 
alence of  mass  and  energy  The  discovery  of  the 
neutron  by  James  Chaawiok  in  1932  provided 
scientists  with  an  electrically  uncharged  and  very 
penetrating  particle  for  producing  nuclear  changes 
Enrico  Fermi  (in  Italy  in  1933)  created  nuclear 
changes  in  atoms  by  means  of  slow  neutrons  and 
produced  element  93  from  uranium  (element  92). 
In  Germany,  O,  F  Hahn  while  repeating  Fermi's 
experiments  reported  (1939)  that  he  had  found 
barium  among  the  products  resulting  from  the 
bombardment  of  uranium  with  slow  neutrons 
Lise  Meitner  (who  had  worked  with  Hahn)  and  0 
R  Frisch  interpreted  Hahn's  results  to  indicate 
that  the  nucleus  of  the  atom  had  been  split  into 
two  fairly  equal  parts  consisting  of  barium  (atomic 
weight  137)  and  krypton  (atomic  weight  82).  LUe 
Meitner  and  Frisch  had  left  Nazi-controlled  Ger- 
many and  were,  in  1938,  working  in  Sweden.  They 
communicated  to  Niels  Bohr  in  Denmark  their  be- 
lief that  splitting  of  the  atom  could  be  accomplished 
with  the  release  of  vast  amounts  of  energy,  Bohr 
and  Albert  Einstein  were  influential  m  persuading 
President  Roosevelt  to  initiate  investigations  of  the 
potentialities  of  uranium  fission.  Confirmation  of 
the  splitting  of  the  uranium  atom  was  received  from 
Bohr's  laboratory  in  Copenhagen,  and  the  process 
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was  eocm  reported  in  the  United  State*  The 
atomic  research  which  followed  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  ATOMIC  BOMB  SIM)  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  program  for  investigating  peacetime  uses 
of  atomic  energy. 

atomic  bomb,  weapon  depending  for  its  explosive 
force  on  the  release  of  atomic  energy  and  first  used 
in  the  Second  World  War  The  production  of  the 
atomic  bomb  was  the  culmination  of  intenmve  re- 
March  which  began  in  the  United  States  in  1940 
after  fission  (splitting)  of  the  uranium  nucleus  by 
German  scientists  was  reported.  During  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  Germany  too  wan  investigating 
atomic  energy  Research  m  the  United  States  re- 
sulted in  the  production,  at  the  atomic-bomb  lab- 
oratory at  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex  ,  of  the  first  atomic 
bomb  On  July  16,  1045,  this  bomb  was  tested  at 
the  Alamogordo  air  base  in  New  Mexico  On  AUK 
6,  1945,  an  atomic  bomb  was  dropped  from  a  B-29 
superfortress  on  the  city  of  HIROSHIMA  Three 
days  later  a  more  powerful  one  was  dropped  on 
NAGASAKI.  Both  caused  widespread  death,  bodily 
injury*  and  destruction 

atomic  energy,  the  energy  derived  from  the  splitting 
or  fission  of  the  nucleus  of  the  atom  Scientists  in 
the  United  States  vunoned  the  prospect  of  unleash- 
ing atomic  energy  m  1939  after  they  had  confirmed 
by  experiments  using  the  CYCLOTRON  the  reported 
splitting  of  the  uranium  nucleus  by  German  scien- 
tists. President  Roosevelt  named  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  military 
proposes  In  1940  this  uranium  committee  was  re- 
organised as  a  subcommittee  of  the  National  De- 
fense Research  Committee,  and  on  Dec  6,  1941, 
the  project  was  enlarged  to  become  a  section  of  the 
Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development 
On  Aug  13,  1942,  the  "Manhattan  District"  was 
officially  established  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
carry  on  special  work,  and  m  Mav,  1943,  it  took 
over  all  the  work  on  the  uranium  project  winch  had 
been  uuder  the  OHHD  Gen  Leslie  R  Groves,  in 
charge  of  the  Manhattan  Distnt  t  from  11)42,  acted 
as  coordinator  throughout  the  atomic-bomb  proj  ect 
The  work,  which  also  involved  cooperation  with 
British  and  Canadian  scientists,  was  conducted 
with  the  utmost  secrecy  Much  of  the  early  re- 
search was  earned  on  at  Columbia,  Princeton,  and 
the  Umv  of  California,  and  scientists  from  these 
universities  and  other  researcher**  later  joined  to 
concentrate  on  the  problem  of  producing  a  t  ham  re- 
action at  the  "Metallurgical  Laboratory "  of  the 
Umv  of  Chicago,  under  Arthur  H  Compton. 
There,  on  Dec  2,  1942,  a  group  working  under 
Enrico  Fermi  ac  hieved  the  first  mu  Lear  chain  reac- 
tion (m  which  the  uranium  nucleus,  bomlNirded  by 
neutrons,  splits  aw  the  remilt  of  capturing  a  neutron 
and  releases  other  neutrons  which  cause  fission  of 
more  nuclei)  The  uranium  isotope  of  atomic- 
weight  235  (known  as  U-236)  was  uw»d  in  these  ex- 
periments When  this  isotope  capture*  a  neutron 
it  becomes  uranium  230,  which  splits  almost  imme- 
diately into  two  nearly  equal  parts  (the  elements 
formed  are  not  always  the  same)  One  problem  was 
that  of  separating  out  the  I '-'2 16  which  occurs  in 
uranium  ore  in  the  proportions  of  one  part  of  U-235 
to  about  138  parts  of  U-2J8  Methods  of  separa- 
tion were  investigated  by  groups  directed  by  E  O. 
Lawrence  at  the  Umv  of  California  and  bv  H  C 
Urey  at  the  Clinton  Engineer  Works,  near  Oak 
Kidge,  Tenn  Another  fissionable  material  was  re- 
vealed when  it  was  discovered  that  i  hanges  result- 
ing from  the  capture  of  a  neutron  by  the  nucleus  of 
U-238  formed  a  new  unstable  element  (of  atomic 
number  93),  neptunium.  Neptunium  quickly  be- 
comes transformed  into  another  new  element  (of 
atomic  number  94),  plutomum,  which,  upon  under- 
going fission,  yields  at  least  as  much  energy  as  does 
U-236  (Fission  of  one  uranium  atom  is  said  to 
yield  300,000,000  electron  volts  )  A  plant  for  pro- 
ducing plutonium  was  erected  at  Hanford,  Wash 
In  order  to  produce  an  explosion  a  chain  reaction 
which  will  result  in  many  fissions  must  be  set  up. 
Such  a  reaction  was  first  achieved  in  a  "pile"  con- 
sisting of  blocks  of  graphite  and  lumps  of  metallic 
uranium  The  word  reactor  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  CommuNuon  in  preference  to  pile, 
and  it  is  ueed  to  refer  to  all  forma  of  chahi-reactiag 
ajrsteaas  developed  later  The  special  research  nec- 
essary to  design  a  bomb  which  would  release 
atomic  energy  was  accomplished  under  the  direc- 
tion of  J.  Robert  Oppeuheiraer  at  the  atomtc-borab 
laboratory  at  Loe  Alamos,  N  Mex  ,  now  the  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory*  Other  research  cen- 
ter* •Mdude  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
where  radioactive  isotopes  are  manufactured  tor 
medical  and  other  scientific  studies;  the  Brook- 
havea  National  Laboratory  on  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
the  Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory,  Scheneeta- 
dy,  N.Y.;  and  th«  Argonue  National  Laboratory. 
Chicago.  The  explosion  of  the  atomic  bombs  had 
startled  philosophers,  moralists,  politicians,  and 
laymen,  demonstrating  the  cataclysmic  possibil- 
ities of  the  use  of  atomic  energy.  To  channel  that 
use  to  peaceful,  rather  than  destructive,  ends  be- 
came a  national  and  an  international  problem.  The 
U&.  Congress  set  about  creating  a  national  control 
body  witk  flurries  of  argument  M  t*  whether  it 
ahoold  be  predominantly  m  mtifcary  or  a  civilian 
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body.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  194«  marked  the 
victory  of  the  civilian  advocates  A  five-man  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commission  was  established,  the  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  David  E  Lilien- 
thal  was  made  its  first  head  (resigned  1949).  It* 
activities  are  carried  on  under  six  divisions — re- 
search, production,  engineering,  military  applica- 
tion, reactors,  and  biology  and  medicine.  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  proposed  an 
international  commission  on  atomic  energy  as 
oarly  as  Nov  ,  1946  On  Jan  24,  1946,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  was  established  by  the  United 
Nations,  with  responsibility  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil on  matters  of  sec  urity  The  deliberations  of  the 
commission  resulted  m  the  drawing  up  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  an  international  body  to  have 
wide  powers  to  conduct  and  control  research  and 
production  of  atomic  energy — a  body  that  would 
in  effect  take  over  the  exclusive  management  of 
production  of  atomic  energy  and  would  be  empow- 
ered to  punish  violators  of  its  regulations  without 
being  subject  to  the  usual  veto  rule  of  the  Security 
Council  Bernard  M  Baruch  was  given  large 
credit  for  the  authorship  of  this  plan,  which  was 
favored  by  the  Western  nations.  The  USftU,  on  the 
other  hand,  opposed  the  creation  of  such  a  powerful 
international  body  as  infringing  national  sover- 
eignty The  Russians  proposed  instead  that  there 
should  be  immediate  prohibition  of  the  use  of  atom- 
ic weapons  and  immediate  destruction  of  all  such 
weapons  existing;  this  was  to  be  followed  by  tho 
negotiation  of  an  international  convention  intend- 
ed to  set  up  an  international  body  having  limited 
powers  of  inspection  and  control  and  subject  to  the 
management  of  the  Security  Council  The  two  pro- 
posals were  fundamentally  opposed  in  principle, 
and  negotiations  m  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion ( ame  to  a  deadlock  in  1948 — a  situation  still 
continuing  early  in  1950. 

atomic  number*  nee  PERIODIC  LAW. 

atomic  theory,  theory  which  holds  that  elementary 
matter  is  not  continuous  but  is  made  up  of  ex- 
tremely minute  particles  called  atoms  Democn- 
tus,  in  the  5th  rent  B  C  ,1  held  that  matter  is  com- 
posed of  atoms  which  are  in  constant  motion  and 
which  are  indivisible  His  beliefs  were  restated  bv 
LUCRKTIUS  Aristotle  did  not  accept  the  theory  of 
the  atom  The  fundamental  premise  of  the  ancients 
was  brought  forward  again  bv  John  D ALTON  in  the 
early  19th  cent  He  accepted  their  assumption 
that  the  atom  is  indivisible  He  held  that  the 
atoms  of  any  element  are  of  exactly  the  same  sice 
and  weight  (ATOMIC  WKKJHT)  and  in  these  two  ways 
are  unlike  the  atoms  of  any  other  element  He 
stated  that  atoms  of  the  elements  unite  chemically 
in  simple  numerical  ratios  to  form  compounds  No 
distinction  was  made  at  this  time  between  the 
terms  atom  and  MOLECULE,  but  shortly  afterwards 
AVOOADRO  used  molecule  to  indicate  the  rapidly 
moving  particles  of  which  a  gas  is  composed  Sup- 
port was  given  to  the  atomic  theory  by  the  work  of 
Mendolejeff  on  the  periodic  law  and  by  that  of 
Arrhenius  on  lomzation  The  discovery  of  the 
ELECTRO w  and  the  observations  on  RADIOACTIVITY 
were  essential  to  the  development  of  the  modern 
concept  of  the  structure  of  tho  ATOM  The  number 
of  protons  in  the  nucleus,  or  center,  of  the  atom 
and  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  negatively 
charged  particles  (electrons)  outside  the  nucleus 
determine  the  nature  of  the  atom  The  atoms 
themselves  are  neutral  since  tho  positive  and  nega- 
tive charges  are  equal  Chemical  action  is  be- 
lieved to  be  caused  by  the  tendency  of  some  atoms 
to  take  on  negatively  Charged  particles  (electrons) 
and  of  others  to  give  them  up  An  atom  which  has 
lost  or  gamed  an  electron  or  electrons  is  culled  an 
ION  See  George  Thomson,  The  Atom  (id  ed  , 
1947) 

atonic  weight  of  an  element,  in  chemistry,  is  the 
number  expressing  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  an 
ATOM  of  that  element  to  the  weight  of  an  atom  of 
some  other  element  taken  as  a  standard  For  some 
tune  hydrogen,  the  lightest  element,  was  uaed  as  a 
standard,  the  weight  of  its  atom  being  taken  as 
unity  On  this  basts,  the  atomic  weight  of  any 
element  represented  the  number  of  times  heavier 
one  of  its  atoms  was  than  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 
For  example,  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  was 
approximately,  but  not  quite,  16,  i.e ,  an  oxygen 
atom  was  considered  to  be  almost  16  times  heavier 
than  one  of  hydrogen  Today,  however,  oxygen, 
taken  as  exactly  16,  is  ufced  as  a  standard  The 
atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  has  become  1  0080  or 
1  0081  This  standard,  oxygen  - 16  OGO  (indicated 
usually  by  O- 16),  in  which  oxygen  is  represented 
by  a  whole  number,  M  more  convenient,  since 
oxygen  forms  many  more  compounds  than  hydro- 
gen, thus  permitting  «  wider  direct  comparison  of 
the  weight  of  its  atom  with  the  weights  of  the 
atom*  of  other  elements.  The  determination  of  the 
accurate  atomic  weight  of  an  element  depends 
upon  a  careful  and  precise  quantitative  analysis  of 
as  many  of  it*  compoands  ae  possible.  Among  the 
first  chemists  te  work  out  systematically  a  group 
of  atomic  weights  we*  Baron  J.  J.  &BRZ&LIV&. 
Others  who  have  eontrfbuted  are  J.  8.  Stas, 
,  aodT.  W  RKJHAKDS.  Die- 
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cowry  of  the  upedfto-heat  method  for  determining 
the  approximate  atomic  weight  of  elements  which 
do  not  form  stable  gaseous  compounds  was  made 
by  P.  L  Dukwig  and  A  T  Petit  F  W.  Aston  dis- 
covered that  although  an  element  is  composed  of 
atoms  which  are  chemically  of  the  same  nature-— 
i  e  ,  which  behave  alike  chemically—- these  atoms 
in  some  cases  differ  from  one  another  in  weight 
(see  ISOTOPE)  The  atomic  weight  of  an  element 
which  is  made  up  of  atoms  differing  in  this  way  is 
an  average  of  the  weights  of  the  different  atoms 
For  example,  chlorine  is  composed  of  atoms  with 
weight  35  and  37  These  are  present  in  such  pro- 
portions that  the  element's  atomic  weight  is  35  457 
Some  other  elements  having  isotopic  forms  are 
bromine,  lead,  mercury,  and  tin 

•tonality  (a'tonallta) .  m  music,  the  absence  of 
TONALITY  The  term  has  often  been  apphod  to  any 
20th-century  music  which  does  not  observe  the 
principle**  of  harmonic  relationship  of  the  18th  and 
19th  cent  Ears  acciiatomed  to  18th-  and  19th- 
century  tonality  may  not  perceive  the  harmonic 
relationships  which  are  present  in  certain  20th- 
century  compositions  and  therefore  label  them 
atonal  Some  com  posers  accept  the  designation, 
others  do  not  Thus,  a  definition  of  atonality  which 
is  acceptable  to  all  is  not  yet  possible  From  the 
time  of  Rameau  the  seven  tones  of  the  diatonic 
scale  were  felt  to  bear  certain  definite  relations  to 
one  another  The  five  additional  chromatic  tones 
were  available  as  auxiliary  tones.  Increased  use  of 
these  auxiliary  tones  bv  19th-century  composers 
reached  a  peak  m  the  chromaticism  of  Wagner  In 
his  and  in  Debussy's  music  the  feeling  of  tonality 
is  already  beginning  to  break  down  Chords  built 
in  fourths  instead  of  thirds,  used  by  Arnold 
ScHdKBBito  c  1006  at  the  outset  of  his  first  period 
of  atonal  composition,  contributed  to  the  process 
Finally  all  the  12  tones  were  regarded  as  equal, 
bearing  no  fixed  relations  to  one  another  In 
December,  1914,  Bch5nberg  arrived  at  the  specific 
method  of  composing  atonal  music  known  as  the 
12-tone  technique  The  composer  arranges  the  12 
chromatic  tones  into  a  tone  row,  in  which  the  tones 
mav  bo  in  any  order  but  in  which  no  tone  may  be 
repeated  until  all  12  have  been  used  This  tone 
row  must  be  the  basis  of  the  whole  composition.  It 
mav  be  transposed,  inverted,  used  backward,  used 
to  form  chords,  or  used  in  counterpoint  with  itself, 
or  in  various  other  ways  Melodic  or  harmonic  for- 
mations which  suggest  diatonic  harmonv  must  be 
avoided  in  strict  application  of  the  system  The 
principal  objection  to  the  system  is  that  the  ear 
cannot  follow  all  the  transformations  to  which  the 
tone  row  is  subjected  The  system,  however,  is  yet 
in  its  infancy,  and  the  last  word  concerning  its 
significance  has  not  been  spoken  Among  SohAn- 
berg's  disciples  are  Alban  BKRO,  Anton  von 
Webern,  Egon  Welless,  and  Ernst  KRENEK,  who 
is  the  theorist  of  the  movement  These  composers 
and  Schonberg  himself  have  written  12-tono  music 
which  does  not  strictly  adhere  to  all  the  principles 
of  the  system  Various  American  composers,  nota- 
bly Walter  PISTON,  have  written  occasional  12- 
tone  compositions  A  1 2-tone  system  quite  different 
from  8ch6nberg's  was  developed  contemporane- 
ously by  Josef  Matthias  Hauer  (1S83-),  also  an 
Austrian,  but  its  influence  has  been  less  far- 
reaching  See  Adolfo  Belasar,  Muno  in  Ow  Tttne 
(Eng  tr  ,  1046).  Nicolas  Blonimsky.  Jlfusto  tince 
1900  (1038),  Ernst  Krenek,  Music  H*e  and  ff«w 
(Eng  tr  ,  1939) 

atonement  [Mid  Eng  ,  -making  at  one],  in  Christian 
theology,  the  reconciliation  of  (naturally  sinful) 
man  with  God,  a  fundamental  problem  The  con- 
ception of  the  atonement  most  widely  held  is  often 
called  vicarious  atonement  It  was  first  explicitly 
stated  by  St  ANBCLM  m  Cur  Deut  H»mot  His  doe- 
trine,  slightly  altered  or  elaborated,  has  become 
part  of  Roman  Catholic  theology  and  of  that  of 
many  Protestant  churches  Simply  stated  it  js 
this  man  soon  after  his  creation  feu  from  ORACB, 
he  has  continued  m  a  state  of  sin,  and  he  la  there- 
fore by  his  own  efforts  unable  to  become  recon- 
ciled with  God  God,  desiring  the  reconciliation  of 
man,  offers  man  pardon  for  his  sins  if  man  will 
make  satisfaction  for  them.  But  man's  offense  to 
God's  majesty  is  greater  than  any  conceivable 
satisfaction  he  can  give  Therefore  God  sent 
Jesus  Christ  to  earth  to  reconcile  man  As  God, 
Jesus  Christ  can  satisfy  God,  and  as  man  He  can 
take  on  the  sins  of  man  By  His  life  on  earth,  by 
His  sufferings,  and  especially  by  His  death  on  the 
cross,  He  satisfied  God  for  the  sins  of  inaa,  a#d 
man,  accepting  his  Redeemer,  mav  enjoy  the 
atonement  Christ  lias  bought  The  Jewish  atone- 
ment of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Yom  Kippur)  has 
now  little  vicarious  aspect 


Atonement,  Day  of.  lieb   Yom  Kippur,  The  most 
sacred  Hebrew  holy  day,  which  falls  at  the  end     " 


of 


September  or  begtarangof  October  (on  the  10th 
day  of  the  7th  month,  Tishri),  is  a  day  of  prayer 
for  forgiveness  for  «*ns  committed  during  the  year 
The  Jews  gather  m  synagogues  on  the  Eve  of 
Yom  Kippur,  when  the  fast  begins,  and  return  MM 
following  morning  to  eonttmje  confessing,  doing 
penance,  and  pray  ing  for  forgiveness  In  European 
countries,  before  the  fast  day,  the  people  go  to  *hc 
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homes  of  their  neighbors  and  acquaintances,  friend 
and  enemy  alike,  announce  and  accept  forgiveness 
for  the  wrongs  of  the  past  vear,  and  wish  one 
another  to  be  "written  and  sealed  into  the  Book  of 
the  Livmg,"  where  the  names  of  all  the  virtuous 
are  entered  The  synagogue  is  the  scene  of  con- 
fession of  sins  and  the  reading  of  prayers 
Atrato  (atra'to),  river  of  W  Colombia,  flowing 
across  the  base  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  N  to  the 
Gulf  of  Darien  or  Uraba.  The  valley  vielda  plati- 
num and  gold 

Atreus  (a'trPi'ib),  in  Greek  legend,  king  of  Mycenae 
He  was  the  son  of  PELOPS  and  therefore  suffered 
from  tho  c  urse  laid  on  his  father  Atreus  brought  an 
even  greater  curse  upon  himself  and  his  sons, 
AGAMEMNON  and  MENELAUS  After  his  brother, 
Thvestes,  seduced  Atreus'  wife,  Atreus  murdered 
three  of  the  four  sons  of  Thy  estes  and  served  them 
up  to  their  father  at  a  feast  Thy  estes  thereupon 
laid  a  curse  on  the  house  of  Atreus,  who  was  later 
killed  by  Aegisthus,  the  one  son  of  Thy  estes  to  es- 
cape slaughter  The  descendants  of  Atreus  were 
called  the  Atndcs  (utrl'des) 

atrium  (a'tr^um),  term  applied  to  certain  rooms  in 
the  dwelling  houses  of  ancient  Rome  and  also  to 
a  tvpe  of  entrance  court  in  earlv  Christian  t  hurches 
In  the  earliest  Roman  houses  the  atrium  was 
utilised  as  an  assembly  plac  e  for  the  family  In  its 
center  was  a  cooking  hearth  whose  smoke  issued 
through  an  opening  in  the  roof  In  later  houses, 
the  hearth  was  placed  elsewhere  and  in  the  c  enter 
of  the  atrium  was  a  tank  (impluvium)  to  receive 
the  rain  water  falling  through  the  large  roof  open- 
ing which  furnished  light  to  the  rooms  grouped 
around  the  atrium  In  the  more  luxurious  and 
complex  Roman  dwellings,  the  private  apartments 
had  a  court  of  their  own,  called  the  peristyle,  and 
the  atrium  then  served  onl>  as  a  semipublic  re- 
ception hall  The  rums  of  Pompeii  contain  re- 
mains of  atria  in  their  various  forms  In  earh 
Christian  churches,  the  atrium  Has  a  large  arcaded 
or  colonnaded  open  court  serving  as  a  general 
meeting  place  in  front  of  the  <  hurch  itself,  with  a 
fountain  used  for  ablutions  in  its  center.  The 
basihcal  churches  of  Sant*  Ambrogio,  Milan,  and 
San  Clemente,  Rome,  have  noteworthy  atria 
This  type  of  large  forecourt  is  a  characteristic  ele- 
ment of  the  Mohammedan  mosque 

Atropatene:  see  A/EHBAIJAN,  region,  Iran 

atrophy  (at'rafe),  condition  brought  about  by  tho 
wasting  away  of  living  tissue  Such  wasting  may 
be  caused  bv  malnutrition,  e  g ,  starvation,  by 
disease  which  affects  the  nerve  supply  of  muscles, 
eg,  infantile  paralyms,  and  by  disuse  or  con- 
tinued pressure,  e  g ,  long  fixation  by  a  plaster 
cast  following  fracture  of  an  arm  or  leg 

atropwe  (at'rupfm,  -pin),  poisonous  alkaloid  drug 
discovered  in  the  plant  deadly  nightshade,  or 
BELLADONNA,  by  P  L  Geiger  m  1833  It  mav 
cause  death  bv  its  action  upon  the  heart  and 
respiratory  organs  (For  antidote,  see  POISONING, 
table  )  It  is  used  in  medic  me  as  an  anodv  no  in  ex- 
ternal application,  affecting  the  nerve  endings  in 
the  skin  It  reduces  the  secretion  of  some  glands, 
as  the  pant  reas,  and  stops  it  entirely  in  others,  as 
the  sweat  glands  The  pupil  of  the  eve  is  dilated 
greatly  by  its  ac  tion  upon  the  involuntary  muscles 
It  is  valuable  m  the  treatment  of  whooping  cough 
and  asthma  It  serves  as  an  antidote  for  mush- 
room poisoning  Tincture  of  belladonna  is  the 
common  form  in  which  the  drug  appears 

Atropos   see  FATLH 

Atroth  (&t'r6th)  [Heb  ,-AT\ROTH],  town,  E  of  tho 
Jordan  Num  3235  Pel  haps  Atroth  should  be 
taken  with  the  following  name,  Shophau,  thus,  RV 
has  Atroth-shophan 

Atsma  Indians:  see  GROS  VKNTKE  INDIANS 

Attai  (at '&!)  [Heb  ,- opportune)  1  Descendant  of 
Jerahmeel  1  Chron  2  35,36  2  One  of  David's 
Gadite  warriors  1  Chron  12  11  3  Son  of  Reho- 
boam  2  Chron  1 1  20 

Attaleia  or  Attain,  see  ANTALYA. 

Attalla  (utal'u),  railroad  city  (pop  4,886),  NE  Ala  , 
just  W  of  Gadsden,  m  a  mine  and  cotton  area, 
founded  1870,  me  1872  It  has  foundries 

Attar'  see  FERID  EDDIN  ATTAR 

attar  of  roses,  fragrant  essential  oil  obtained  from 
roses  and  used  in  making  perfume  It  is  extracted 
chiefly  by  distillation  with  water  or  steam  and 
sometimes  bv  enfleurage  (a  method  employing  an- 
other oil  to  absorb  the  floral  oil  which  is  later 
separated  out  by  distillation)  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  volatile  oils  Much  of  the  com- 
mercial supply  comes  from  Bulgaria,  where  the 
damask  rose  (Rosa  danuucena)  is  used,  some  is  ob- 
tained from  France,  where  the  cabbage  rose  (R 
centifolia)  is  the  chief  source,  and  also  from  other 
parts  of  Europe,  from  Asia  Minor,  and  from  India 
Attar  of  roses  is  known  also  as  otto  of  roses  and 
rose  oil  When  marketed  it  is  often  adulterated 
with  a  less  c  ostly  oil,  e  g ,  palmarosa  oil  Rose 
water  is  made  either  from  the  water  (with  small 
amounts  of  oil)  remaining  after  distillation  or  from 
water  to  which  a  little  of  the  oil  has  been  added 

Attawapiskat  (afuwupls'kat),  river  of  N  Ontario, 
flowing  405  mi  E,  N,  and  E  into  James  Bay. 

Atterbom,  Per  Daniel  Amadeus  (par'  da'nfiel  ama- 
dA'ttsaturbcBm'),  1790-1855,  Swedish  poet  He  was 
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one  of  the  founders  of  the  literary  Aurora  Society 
and  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Academy.  He  is  re- 
membered for  his  fairy-tale  play,  The  I  ale  of  Blits 
(1824)  As  a  critic  he  wrote  Sweduh  Seers  and 
Poett  (1841-55) 
Attersee:  see  SALZKAMMERQUT 
Attica  (ft'tlku),  region  of  ancient  Greece,  a  triangu- 
lar area  at  the  eastern  end  of  central  Greece,  around 
ATHFNB  It  has  rough  hills  and  two  coastal  plains 
Greek  legend  says  Theseus  combined  12  townships 
into  a  single  state,  while  the  four  Attic  tribes  are 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ion  The  historic 
Cleisthenes  late  in  the  6th  cent  reclassified  the 
people  into  10  tnl>es  By  the  5th  cent  Athens  was 
dominant,  and  the  history  of  Attica  thereafter  was 
that  of  its  chief  city. 

Attica.  1  City  (pop  3,760),  W  Ind  ,  on  the  Wabash 
river  and  S\V  of  Lafayette,  settled  1825,  inr  1866. 
It  is  a  trading  center  for  farmers,  and  its  industrial 
products  include  overalls,  steel  castings,  and  brick 
Bear  Creek  Canyon  and  a  natural  stone  arch  are 
scenic*  features  near  bv  2  Village  (pop  2,379), 
W  N  Y  ,  SW  of  Batavia,  settled  1804,  inc  1837 
Automatic  stokers  are  made  Attica  State  Prison 
is  here 

Atticus,  Titus  Pomponius,  109  B  C  -32  B  C  ,  Roman 
philosopher  and  patron  of  letters  He  was  a  fitend 
of  Cicero,  who  wrote  several  letters  to  him 
Atticus  Herodes  see  HEROD  KB  ATTICI  a 
Attila  (li'tllii).  d  463,  king  of  the  HVNW  (c  433-453). 
called  the  St  ourge  of  God  He  extorted  increased 
tribute  and  other  humiliating  concessions  fiom  the 
Eastern  Roman  emperor,  Theodosius  II  In  441, 
on  the  pretext  that  the  emperor  had  violated  the 
treaty ,  he  began  ravaging  the  Balkans  Peat  e  was 
made,  and  Attila's  tribute  greatlv  increased  in  443 
and  again  in  447  In  450,  however,  the  new  East- 
ern emperor,  MARCIAN,  refused  to  pay  further 
tribute,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  Valen- 
tinmn  III,  emperor  of  the  West  Attila's  relations 
•with  the  Roman  Empire  were  further  strained 
when  Grata,  Valentmian's  sister,  secretly  offered 
herself  to  Attila  in  marriage  and  Attila's  request 
for  half  the  Western  Empire  as  dowry  was  refused 
Setting  out  (451)  from  Hungary  with  an  army  of 
perhaps  half  a  million  Huns  and  allies,  Attilu  in- 
vaded Gaul  but  was  defeated  by  AETIUS  (who  was 
supported  by  the  Visigoths)  in  the  battle  of 
Chalons  (451)  in  Champagne  He  turned  back 
and  invaded  N  Italy  (452)  but  abandoned  his  plan 
to  take  Rome  itself  His  withdrawal  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  eloquence  of  the  embassy  headed 
by  Pope  LEO  I  but  appears  to  have  been  motivated 
largely  bv  shortage  of  prov  isions  and  the  outbreak 
of  pestilence  in  the  Hun  army  Attila  died  soon 
afterward  in  Hungary,  suffering  a  hemorrhage 
while  celebrating  his  wedding  The  fear  Attila  in- 
spired m  the  Roman  provincials  has  been  pre- 
served in  many  accounts  of  his  savagery  Though 
undoubtedly  harsh,  Attila  was  a  just  ruler  to  his 
own  people  He  favored  tho  presence  of  learned 
Romans  at  his  court  and  was  far  less  bent  on 
devastation  than  other  conquerors  before  and  after 
him  He  appears  in  many  legends,  particularly  as 
Etzcl  in  the  NiBELUNc-tNLirn  See  Marcel  Brion, 
Attita  (Eng  tr  ,  1929) 

Attis  (a'tla)  or  Atys  (a'tis),  in  Phrygian  religion,  fer- 
tility god  Like  ADONIS  and  T  \MMCZ,  he  died  and 
was  resurrected  each  year,  and  the  spring  fertility 
rites  (orgiastic  in  character)  c  elebrated  his  rebirth 
His  worship  was  connected  with  that  of  CYUM  t . 
See  Sir  James  G.  Frazer,  Adonic,  Attia,  Gains 
(190b) 

Attleboro  (lit'ulburu),  city  (pop  22,071),  SE  Mass  , 
NE  of  Providence,  R  I  ,  settled  1634,  me  as  a  town 
1694,  as  a  city  1914  Its  jewelry  industry  began  in 
1780,  tools  are  also  produced 

Attlee,  Clement  Richard  (at'le),  1883-,  British 
prime  minister  (1946-)  and  Labour  party  leader, 
educated  at  Hailevbury  and  University  College, 
Oxford  Admitted  to  the  bar  (1905),  he  was  a  soc  ml 
service  worker  and  a  lecturer  in  the  London  School 
of  Economics  before  tho  tirst  World  War,  in  which 
he  gained  the  rank  of  major  Elected  mayor  of 
Stepney  in  1919  and  sent  to  Parliament  from  Lime- 
house  in  1922,  he  had  posts  in  the  1924  and  1929 
Labour  governments  but  did  not  enter  Ramsay 
MacDonald's  coalition  cabinet  (1931)  In  1935  he 
succeeded  George  Lansbury  as  partv  leader  In  the 
coalition  cabinet  of  Winston  Churchill,  he  was  lord 
privy  seal  (1940-42),  deputy  prime  minister 
(1942-46).  dominions  secretary  (1942-43),  and 
lord  president  of  the  cotmcil  (1943-45)  He  waa  at- 
tending the  POTSDAM  CONFERENCE  with  Churchill 
when  the  elections  of  July,  1946,  brought  the  La- 
bour party  to  power  and  made  Attlee  prime  minis- 
ter After  he  became  head  of  the  government, 
Great  Britain  took  great  strides  in  nationalising 
industry,  ended  its  mandate  in  Palestine  and  recog- 
nized Imael,  relinquished  control  of  India,  and 
strengthened  British  ties  with  Western  European 
nations  and  with  the  United  States  See  biography 
by  Roy  Jenkins  (1948) 

attorney,  agent  put  in  place  of  another  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  principal  An  attorney  in  fact  is 
an  agent  who  conducts  business  under  authority 
which  is  controlled  and  limited  by  a  letter,  or 
power,  of  attorney  granted  by  the  principal.  An 


attorney  at  law  Is  an  officer  of  a  court  of  law 
authorised  to  represent  the  person  (the  client)  em- 
ploying him  in  legal  proceedings  In  England  until 
1873  an  attorney  was  the  representative  of  a  client 
in  the  management  of  affairs  in  a  case  at  common 
law  but  not  in  arguing  the  case  before  the  court 
and  jury  (see  BAR,  THE,  and  SOLICITOR)  In  the 
United  States,  the  distinction  was  formerly  made 
in  some  states  between  a  counselor  at  law,  who 
argued  the  case  m  court,  and  an  attorney,  who 
limited  himself  to  advice  and  management  of  af- 
fairs without  speaking  m  the  actual  trial,  but  that 
distinction  has  generally  now  disappeared  Today 
an  attorney  at  law  is  authorized  to  exercise  all  the 
functions  of  a  practicing  lawyer  The  growth  of 
large  business  corporations,  beginning  in  the  19th 
cent  ,  has,  however,  brought  into  existenc  e  a  large 
group  of  attorneys  who  rarely  or  never  act  as  trial 
lawyers  yet  are  some  of  the  most  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  There  has  also  been  much 
specialization  of  work  among  the  members  of  big 
law  firms  The  professors  of  Taw  m  the  law  schools 
are  also  influential  members  of  the  profession  who 
generally  do  not  practice  law  All  the  men  must, 
however,  like  the  ordinary  attorney,  be  admitted 
to  the  bar  The  requirement  for  admission  to  the 
bar  varies  in  different  states,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  man  must  have  certain  qualifications  or 
training  before  being  acknowledged  as  an  attorney 
at  law  Formerly  a  usual  requirement  was  a 
stipulated  amount  of  time  spent  in  clerking  and 
"reading  law"  in  a  law  office,  but  now  more 
generally  the  requirement  is  the  passing  of  "bar" 
examinations  or  the  successful  completion  of  a 
stated  course  of  study.  The  county,  state,  and 
Federal  prosecuting  officers  are  generally  also 
called  attorneys,  as  county  attorney,  district  at- 
torney, and  Attorney  General  (see  JUSTICE, 
UNm  u  STATKS  DEPARTMENT  OF) 

Attu  (ft'too,  ntoo'),  island,  30  mi  long,  off  W  Alaska, 
westernmost  of  the  ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS  An  ex- 
tremely rugged  island,  it  rises  more  than  4,000  ft 
In  the  Second  World  War  it  was  occupied  (1942)  bv 
the  Japanese,  who  removed  the  inhabitants  to 
Japan  U  S  forces  landed  (May  11,  1943)  at  Holtz 
Bay  and  Massacre  Bay  and  in  three  weeks  of 
bloody  fighting  retook  tho  island  An  air  base  wan 
e&tabhshed  In  1945  the  remaining  natives  were 
repatriated 

Atuona  (atliornl')  or  Atuana  (iitood'na),  town  (pop 
6 18), on  Hiva  Oa,  S  Pacific,  capital  of  the  Mar- 
quesas Islands  dist  ,  French  Establishments  in 
Oceania  Tho  town  overlooks  the  Bay  of  Traitors 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  island  Paul  Gauguin 
lived  in  Atuona  Valley  and  was  buned  there 

Atwater,  Wilbur  Olin,  1844-1907,  American  chem- 
ist, b  Johnsburg,  N  Y  ,  grad  Weslevan  Umv  , 
1865,  Ph  D  Yale,  1869,  and  studied  abroad  From 
1873  he  taught  at  Wesleyan.  founding  there  the 
first  American  agricultural  experiment  station, 
which  he  directed  from  1875  until  it  was  discon- 
tinued m  1877  In  1888  he  bee  ame  the  first  director 
of  the  Offic  e  of  Experiment  Stations,  U  S  Dept  of 
Agriculture,  and  in  1894  led  the  investigations  in 
nutrition  made  bv  the  Dopt  of  Agriculture  He 
was  comventor  of  the  Atwater-Rosa-Benedict  res- 
piration calorimeter,  by  which  he  demonstrated 
that  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is  ap- 
phc  able  to  human  metabolism 

Atwater,  city  (pop  1,235),  central  Calif,  NW  of 
Fresno,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1922 

Atwood,  George,  1746-1807,  English  mathematician 
and  physicist  He  was  the  inventor  of  Atwood's 
machine,  a  device  for  measuring  the  acceleration 
and  velocity  of  falling  bodies  by  mechanical  means 
Besides  a  work  on  the  motion  of  bodies,  he  pub- 
lished two  on  natural  philosophy 

Atwood,  Wallace  Walter,  1872-1949,  American  geog- 
rapher and  geologist,  b  Chicago,  grad  Umv  of 
Chicago,  1897  (Ph  D  ,  1903)  He  taught  physiog- 
raphy at  Chicago  and  at  Harvard  before  he  be- 
came (1920)  president  of  Clark  Umv  ,  he  retired 
m  1946  He  founded  (1925)  and  edited  Economic 
Geology  His  books  include  The  Growth  of  ffotwna 
(1936),  The  United  States  in  the  Western  World 
(1944),  and  The  Rocky  Mountains  (1945) 

Atwood,  city  (pop  1,408),  co  seat  of  Rawlins  co  , 
NW  Kansas,  near  the  Nebr  line,  m  a  wheat  and 
livestock  area,  founded  1878,  inc.  1885 

Atys1  see  Arris 

Au,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  GOLD. 

Aubanel,  Theodore  (ta5ddr'  dban&l'),  1829-80, 
French  Provencal  poet,  with  Frederic  MISTRAL  a 
founder  of  the  Felibnge  He  was  the  author  of 
poems  in  La  Mwugro.no  entre-duberto  [the  split 
pomegranate]  (1860)  and  Li  Fiho  d'Avignoun  (the 
young  ladies  of  Avignon]  (1885)  and  a  play,  Lou 
Pan  ddu  pecat  [the  bread  of  sin]  (1878) 

Aube  (Ob),  department  (2,327  sq  mi. ,  pop  235,237), 
NE  France,  m  CHAMPAGNE.  It  IB  named  after  a 
tributary  of  the  Seme.  Troyes  is  the  capital 

Auber,  Daniel  Francois  Esprit  (duny&T  fiSswa' 
esprS'  Ober'),  1782-1871,  French  operatic  com- 
poser His  greatest  successes  resulted  from  his  col- 
laboration with  the  librettist  Scribe  Their  first 
success  together  was  Le  Magon  (1825),  and  among 
the  long  succession  which  followed  were  Fra  Dta- 
volo  (1830),  Le  Domino  nw  (1837),  and  La  Part,  du 
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(liable  (1843).  witty,  tuneful,  sophisticated  works 
which  were  very  popular  in  their  time  La  Muette 
de  Portici  (1828,  also  known  as  Masantdlo)  was  the 
model  of  the  French  grand  opera  of  the  18808 

Aubert  de  Gasp*,  Philippe:  see  GASP£,  PHILIPPE 
ATTBBRT  DE 

Aubigne,  Jean  Henri  Merle  d':  see  MEHLE  o'Au- 
BIGN&,  JEAN  HENRI. 

Aubigne,  Theodore  A  grip  pa  d'  (taoddr'  agrepa' 
dobenyft').  1552-1630,  French  poet  and  Huguenot 
soldier  A  devoted  follower  of  Henry  of  Navarre 
(Honrv  IV)  from  1668,  he  was  later  asset  latod 
with  Henri  de  Rohan  in  an  abortive  plot  and  fled 
France  (1620),  to  live  in  Geneva  His  Histoire 
univfraelle  (1616-18)  is  an  account  of  the  Hugue- 
nots from  1653  to  1602,  his  memoirs,  which  first 
appeared  as  Hiatoire  aecrbte  (1729),  are  also  valua- 
ble His  chief  reputation  rests  on  his  monumental 
Lea  Troguiues  (1616),  which  he  composed  largely 
in  1577-80  It  is  a  partly  satirical,  partly  epical 
poem  of  9,300  lines,  often  eloquent  and  powerful 

Aubigny,  Robert  Stuart  or  Stewart,  seigneur  d' 
(sftnyur'  dobenycV).  d  1544,  maishal  of  France 
Aubigny,  a  Scot,  fought  with  distinction  in  the 
Italian  Wars  under  Charles  VIII  and  Francis  I, 
notably  at  Mangnano  (1515)  and  Pavia  (1525) 

Aubrey,  John,  1626-97,  English  antiquary  At  Ox- 
ford ho  met  Anthony  a  Wood,  whom  he  assisted 
with  his  Athenoe  Oxonienaea  Aubrev  knew  most  of 
the  celebrities  of  his  period  (which  -stretched  from 
the  reign  of  Charles  I,  through  the  Common- 
wealth, to  the  Restoration)  and  left  <opious  mem- 
orandums as  well  as  letters  His  Lipea  of  Eminent 
Men  was  not  published  until  1813  It  was  repub- 
lished  as  Brief  Lives,  edited  b\  Anthony  Powell 
(1949)  and  by  Oliver  Lawson  Di<k  (1949)  His 
Wwcfllaniea  appeared  in  1090,  The  Vain  rat  //M- 
tory  and  Antiquities  of  thf  County  of  Sin  ret/  (5  vols  , 
1719)  and  Tht  Natural  History  of  Wiltshire  (ed  by 
John  Britton,  1847)  were  not  published  in  his  life- 
time See  Scandal  and  Credulities  of  John  Aubrey 
(ed  by  John  Collier,  1931),  biography  by  Anthony 
Pern  oil  (1948) 

Aubry  de  Montdidier  (fibre"  du  mcViedya'),  m 
Irene  h  legend,  a  Irene  h  courtier  of  Charles  V, 
murdered  near  Moritargis  <  1371  bv  one  Macaire 
The  ammoHity  of  Aubry's  dog  toward  Macaire  was 
so  great  that  the  king  ordered  trial  b\  « ombat  be- 
tween the  dag  and  Macaire,  armed  with  a  cudgel 
The  dog  won,  and  Macairo  confessed  and  was 
hanged  It  is  thought  that  the  c  inumstantial  ac- 
count of  this  event  in  medieval  works  was  based  on 
an  older  story,  under  this  form  it  became  cele- 
brated m  European  literature 

Auburn  01  Lissoy,  village,  Co  West  moat  h  Ireland, 
NNE  of  Athlone  It  is  the  scene  of  Goldsmith's 
Deatried  Village 

Auburn  1  City  (pop  4.052),  E  Ala  ,  ENE  of  Mont- 
gomery, settled  c  1836  \HBAM *  POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE  is  here  1  City  (pop  4,013),  co  seat  of 
Plac  er  c  o  ,  N  central  Calif  .  N  E  of  Sacramento  and 
on  a  fork  of  the  American  river  settled  1848  after 
tJie  discovery  of  gold,  me  1860  The  city  m  a 
mountain  resort  in  the  Sacramento  valley  and  the 
shipping  center  of  an  orchard  and  poultn  region 
It  has  an  airport  The  titv  is  the  seat  of  Placer 
Junior  College  (c oediu ational )  The  Plater  Herald 
has  been  published  m  Auburn  sujee  1852  \inong 
the  c  itv  's  old  buildings  is  the  New  Orleans  Hotel, 
made  famous  by  Bret  Harte  3  Cit\  (pop  1,952), 
central  111  ,  SSW  of  Springfield,  m  a  farm  and  coal 
urea,  me  1865  4  City  (pop  5415),  co  seat  of 
De  Kalb  co  ,  NE  Ind  ,  N  of  Fort  Wavne,  settled 
1H.36  It  is  a  trading  center  for  farmers,  and  it 
manufactures  machine  parts  The  c  itv  has  a  large, 
well-planned  residential  section  5  Citv  (pop 
19,817),  co  seat  of  Androseoggm  co  .  SW  Maine, 
on  the  Androsc  oggm  (here  crossed  by  several 
bridges)  opposite  Lewiston,  me  as  a  town  1842, 
as  a  citv  1869  There  was  an  Indian  village  at  this 
site,  white  settlement  began  c  1780  Auburn  was 
the  first  Maine  city  to  adopt  the  c  it\  -manager 
plan  (1917)  Its  great  shoe  industry  dates  from 
c  1835  Mt  Apatite,  3  mi  from  Auhuin,  is  a  source 
of  apatite  6  Town  (pop  6,629),  S  central  Mass  ,  H 
of  Worcester,  settled  1714,  me  1837  Chains  are 
among  its  products  7  Citv  (pop  3,639),  co  seat 
of  Nemaha  co  ,  8E  Nebr  ,  near  the  Missouri  S  of 
Nebraska  City,  in  a  fruitgrowing  area  Sheridan 
(founded  1868)  and  Calvert  (founded  1881)  united 
in  1882  as  Auburn  8  City  (pop  35.753),  co  seat 
of  Cavuga  co  ,  W  central  N  Y  ,  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
region,  on  the  outlet  of  Owasco  Lake  and  SW  of 
S\  racuse,  settled  1793,  me  1848  Farm  machinery, 
rope,  shoes,  and  food  products  are  made  It  is  the 
seat  of  Auburn  State  Prison,  in  which  Thomas 
Mott  OSBOUNE  served  a  voluntary  term  The 
home  and  grave  of  William  H  Seward  are  here 
Seward's  records  and  books  are  among  the  collec- 
tions m  the  city's  museum,  which  also  has  Indian 
rehcs  ft  City  (pop  4,211),  W  Wash,  between 
Seattle  and  Tacoma,  platted  c  1887.  It  is  a  farm 
trading  center  and  railroad  junction 

Auburndale,  city  (pop  2.723),  central  Fla  ,  ENE  of 
Tampa  and  NW  of  Lake  Kissimmoe,  in  a  citrus- 
fruit  area  A  citrus  experiment  station  la  near  by 

Aubusson,  Pierre  d1  (pyeV  dObusd").  1423-1503, 
French  soldier,  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church, 
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and  grand  master  of  the  Knights  Hospitalers 
(1476-1503)  In  1480  he  valiantly  defended  Rhodes 
against  Sultan  Mohammed  II  After  the  accession 
(1481)  of  Sultan  BAJAZET  II,  Aubusson  gave 
shelter  to  Djem,  Bajazet's  brother  However,  he 
soon  sent  Djem  to  France  as  a  virtual  prisoner  and 
obtained  a  truce  and  a  large  annual  pension  from 
Bajazet  in  exchange  for  keeping  Djem  confined 
In  1489  Aubusson  ceded  his  valuable  hostage  to 
Pope  Innocent  VIII,  who  made  Aubusson  a  cardi- 
nal and  granted  new  privileges  to  his  order 

Aubusson  (obtisS'),  town  (pop  4,935),  Creuse  dept , 
central  France  Its  famous  tapestry  and  carpet 
manufactures,  which  date  at  least  from  the  late 
15th  cent  ,  have  in  recent  times  been  revived 
Cardinal  Aubusson  was  born  here 

Aucassin  et  Ntcolette  (okdscV  fnfikolcH'),  medieval 
French  love  storv  in  prose  and  verse,  composed 
probably  in  the  13th  cent  It  is  preserved  in  a 
manusc  npt  whic  h  contains  the  music  to  which  the 
verses  were  to  be  sung  The  simplicity  of  the 
story  is  its  charm  It  has  been  often  translated 
into  English,  notably  by  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Andrew  Lang,  and  Laurence  Housman 

Auch  (osh),  city  (pop  11,489),  capital  of  Gers  dept , 
S  France  It  ha«  an  important  wme  and  brandy 
trade  One  of  the  principal  c  ities  of  Roman  Gaul, 
it  became  an  arc  hiepisc  opal  Hee  m  the  9th  <  ent  ami 
was  capital  of  Aim \GN\C-  and  of  G  \STONY  The  c  a- 
thedral  (15th-16th  cent)  contains  magnificent 
Htaincd  glass  windows  and  woodwork 

Auchinleck,  Sir  Claude  John  Eyre  (ar'6"klntfk', 
6'khlu-),  1884  -.  British  field  marshal,  educ  ated  at 
Wellington  College  A  long  army  career  led  to  com- 
mand of  the  1933  and  1935  operations  based  in  the 
North-West  1'iontier  Prov  ,  India  In  the  Sec-oriel 
World  War  he  commanded  briefly  at  Narvik 
(1940),  then  in  building  defenses  in  England,  and 
(1940  41).  in  India  Alter  succeeding  (July,  1941) 
Gen  Sir  Archibald  P  Wiuell  m  the  Middle  East 
command,  he  launched  in  Nov  ,  1941,  a  campaign 
into  Libya  and  in  June,  1942,  was  thrust  back 
into  Eg\pt  In  August  he  was  removed,  and  in 
June,  1943,  he  once  more  became  commander  in 
c  hicf  in  India  He  was  made  field  marshal  in  1940 

Auchmuty,  Sir  Samuel  (6kmu'te,  6k'-,  n'mutf),  b 
1758  (not,  as  commonly  stated,  1756),  d  1822,  But- 
ish  general  He  was  born  m  New  York  city  and 

Sacluated  from  King's  College  (now  Columbia 
mv  )  m  1775  A  Loyalist  Holcher  in  the  American 
Revolution,  he  was  commissioned  m  the  British 
army  and  lemoved  to  England  Ho  scryed  in  India 
(1783-97)  and  in  Egypt  (1801-2).  Ins  success  bung- 
ing him  popularity  and  knighthood  (18CM)  Com- 
manding the  British  reinforcements  to  the  Rio  dc  la 
Plata,  he  in  1807  captured  Montevideo  and  served 
under  John  WUITBLUCKK,  in  the  unsuccessful  attack 
on  Buenos  Aires  He  became  commander  in  chief 
at  Madras  (1810),  captured  lava  from  the  Dutch 
(1811),  and  was  commander  m  chief  in  Ireland  for  a 
short  time  in  1822  See  Annette  Townsend,  The 
Auchmuty  Family  of  Scotland  and  Amtnca  (1932) 

Auckland  (dk'lund),  city  (pop  123.457,  metiopoh- 
tan  pop  203,370),  on  N  North  Island.  New 
Zealand  It  is  the  chief  port  of  the  dominion 
Founded  m  1841.  it  was  formerly  (1841-65)  the 
capital  of  New  Zealand  \mong  the  many  fine 
buildings  are  Auckland  Fmvcrsitv  College,  An- 
glican and  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals,  and  the 
War  Memorial  Museum  with  its  collection  of 
Maori  art  Surrounding  the  c  itv  are  many  extmc  t 
volcanic  cones,  the  highest  of  which  is  Mt  Eden 
(644  ft )  There  are  shipyards,  ammunition  plants, 
canneries,  and  a  sugar  refineiv  The  chief  exports 
arc  dairy  products,  hides,  and  timber  The  citv 
is  in  an  area  known  for  its  hot  springs  and  health 
resorts 

Auckland  Islands,  small  uninhabited  group,  area  234 
sq  mi  .  S  Pacific,  300  mi  S  of  South  Island,  New 
Zealand,  to  which  it  belongs 

Aude  (6d),  department  (2,449  sq  mi  ,  pop  26SSS9), 
SE  France,  in  L \NOUFDOC,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees  Carcassone,  the  capital,  and  Narbonno 
are  the  chief  cities  The  Aude,  a  small  river,  reac  lies 
the  sea  E  of  Narbonne 

Auden,  Wystan  Hugh  (wts'tun  hu'  cYdun),  1907-, 
Anglo-American  poet,  b  York,  England,  educated 
at  Oxford  As  the  leader  of  a  left-wing  literal v 
group  known  as  the  Auden  Circle,  he  wrote  with 
Christopher  Isherwood,  three  yerse  plays,  The  Dog 
beneath  the  Skin  (1935),  The  Ascent  of  F  b  (1936), 
and  On  the  Frontier  (1938),  as  well  as  Journey  to  a 
War  (1939),  u  record  of  their  experiences  m  China 
He  is  co-author  with  Louis  MacNeice  of  Letters 
from  Ireland  (1937)  Other  works  of  \udcn,  who 
is  by  many  considered  a  successoi  of  T  S  Eliot, 
include  The  Double  Man  (1941),  For  the  Time  Being 
(1944),  Collected  Poetry  (1945),  and  The  Age  of 
Anxiety  (1947),  which  won  the  1948  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  poetry  Lectures  at  the  Umv  of  Viigima  weio 
the  basis  of  essays  m  The  Enchafbd  Flood,  or,  The 
Romantic  Iconography  of  the  Sea  (1950)  In  194b 
Auden  became  a  citisen  of  the  United  States 

Audencrde   see  Ot  DENARDE 

audiencia  (oudyan'aya),  royal  court  in  Spam  and 
the  Spanish  Empire,  having  some  administrative 
as  well  as  judicial  functions  Audiencias  appeared 
in  Spain  as  early  as  1274  and  vaned  greatly  in  their 
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forms  and  functions.  By  1480  the  common  type 
was  a  tribunal  of  two  chaml>er8,  one  for  civil  juris- 
diction, the  other  for  criminal  jurisdiction  The 
regional  andienciaa  established  in  the  c  olonies  were 
of  great  importance  in  the  force  they  exerted 
against  conquistadors,  viceroys,  and  captains  gen- 
eral The  most  important  were  viceregal  audien- 
cias  The  viceroys  presided  over  these  but  could 
not  interfere  in  juridical  functions  The  audiencia 
came  to  exercise  some  executive  and  legislative 
power  and,  in  a  sense,  was  the  core  of  Spanish  co- 
lonial government 

audio  frequency   see  VIBRATION 

audio-visual  education*  see  VISUAL  EDUCATION 

audlphone,  instrument  used  to  aid  defective  hearing 
in  cases  where  the  auditory  nerve  is  not  completely 
destroyed  It  consists  of  a  sheet  of  hard  rubber 
which  is  pressed  against  the  upper  teeth,  the  vibra- 
tions being  conveyed  through  the  teeth  and  bones 
of  the  head  to  the  internal  EAR 

auditing,  examination  and  statement  of  accounts- 
and  of  vouc  hers  and  other  documents  connec  ted 
•with  accounts  bv  persons  who  have  had  no  part  m 
their  preparation  Systems  of  checking  have  long 
been  used,  especially  in  connection  with  public  ac- 
counts In  Italy  the  elaboration  of  commerce  con- 
siderably increased  the  duties  of  an  auditor  m  the 
late  Middle  Ages,  but  the  auditing  of  business 
accounts  did  not  become  common  until  the  19th 
cent  ,  when  there  were  an  increasing  number  of 
groups  c  one  erned  with  businesses  whic  h  were  con- 
tinually growing  in  size  and  complexity  Corporate 
charters  usually  came  to  be  granted  only  on  con- 
dition that  licensed  experts  should  conduct  annual 
audits  Such  audits  are  particularly  useful  to  the 
owners  (partners  or  stoc  kholders) ,  exec  utives  (man* 
agers,  officers,  and  diroc  tors),  creditors  or  prospec- 
tive* creditors  (my  estors,  note  brokers,  commercial 
and  investment  bankers),  and  receivers,  trustees, 
and  creditors'  committees  of  a  business,  as  well  as 
the  vendors  of  its  mer<  handise,  the  owners  of  pat- 
ents and  other  recipients  of  profit  shares  or  royal- 
ties, governmental  regulatory  bodies,  and  prospec- 
tive donors  to  institutions  An  audit  settles  cer- 
tain categories  of  questions  It  must  determine 
whether  all  assets  and  liabilities  shown  are  actual 
and  are  properly  valued,  me  urred,  and  recorded  A 
check  must  he  made  of  the  surplus,  income,  and 
capital-stock  accounts,  verified  by  the  examination 
of  the  authorization  for  stock  issues  and  by  com- 
paring the  amount  issued  with  the  amount  author- 
ized Finally,  auditing  c  constitutes  an  independent 
check  on  the  tendency  to  overstate  assets  and  un- 
derstate liabilities,  satisfac  tonly  made  only  by  in- 
dependent auditors  The  duties  of  auditors  have 
even  expanded  into  a  comprehensive  survey  and 
analysis  of  the  entire  conduc  t  of  the  financial  and 
accounting  branches  of  an  enterprise  Thus  the 
auditor  must  add  to  his  knowledge  of  ACCOUNTINO 
a  broad  understanding  of  business  and  finance 
The  accountant  rcc  ords  the  fac  ts  of  a  business,  the 
auditor  must  determine  whether  or  not  such  re- 
cording has,  been  ac  c  urateh  and  honestlv  done  and 
then  interpret  and  judge  the  facts,  pet  haps  adding 
to  his  report  rec  oniniendations  for  the  future  con- 
duct of  the  business  In  many  countries,  auditors 
are  now  established  as  a  separate  profession,  with 
government  luen<»es  See  R  H  Montgomery, 
Auditing  Theory  and  Practice  (bth  ed  ,  1940); 
W  A  Staub,  Auditing  Deielopmenta  during  the 
Present  Centurt/  (1942),  Do  W.  C.  Eggleston, 
Auditing  Procedure  (3d  ed  ,  1947). 

Audley  of  Walden,  Thomas  Audley.  Baron,  1488- 
1544,  lord  chancellor  of  England  (1533-44)  under 
Henry  VIII  He  was  made  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
seal  in  15 i2  A  loyal  servitor  of  Henry  VIII,  he 
supported  the  divorce  from  Katharine  of  Aragon 
and  as  c  ham  ellor  presided"  ov  er  the  trials  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  Bishop  Fisher  He  continued 
bubseivient  to  the  king  in  the  prosecution  of  Anne 
Bolevn,  Sir  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  other  notables 
He  waa  created  baron  in  1538 

Audoux,  Marguerite  (maiguref  odoo'),  d  1937, 
Fiench  novelist,  a  seamstress  by  trade  Her  unpre- 
tentious autobiographical  novel,  Mane  Claire  (1910, 
Eng  tr  ,  1911),  was  widely  read  It  was  followed 
bv  L'AteJur  dc  Mane  Claire  (1920,  Eng  tr  ,  Mane 
Claire's  Workshop,  1920) 

Audran,  Gerard  (zhur.ir'  odra'),  1640-1703.  French 
engraver,  most  important  of  a  family  of  engravers 
He  studied  with  his  father,  Claude  Audran,  and 
with  his  uncle,  Charles  Audran,  and  later  with  the 
.inter  Charles  Le  Brim  The  series  of  plates  for 
10  Brun's  Battles  of  Alexander  is  well  known 

Audubon,  John  James  (cVdubon),  d  1851,  American 
ornithologist  He  gave  the  place  and  date  of  his 
birth  as  near  New  Orleans  in  1780,  some  scholars 
assert,  however,  that  he  was  of  illegitimate  birth 
and  was  born  at  Aux  Cayos,  Haiti,  in  1785  He 
was  educated  in  France  and  m  1803  came  to  the 
Audubon  estate,  "Mill  Grove,"  near  Philadelphia, 
here  he  spent  muc  h  time  observing  birds  and  mak- 
ing the  first  American  bird-banding  experiments 
In  1808  ho  married  Lucy  Bakewell,  whose  faith 

1  and  support  were  factors  m  his  eventual  success 
Between  1808  and  1820  he  lived  mostly  in  Ken- 
tucky, in  Henderson,  frequently  changing  his  oc- 
cupation and  neglecting  his  business  to  carry  on 
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AUDUBON 

his  bird  observations  He  began  painting  portraits 
for  a  livelihood  and  descended  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans,  where  for  a  time  he  taught  drawing 
From  1823  to  1828  his  wife  conducted  a  private 
school,  in  which  he  taught  for  a  short  time,  m 
West  Fehciana  parish.  La  In  1826  he  went  to 
Great  Britain  in  search  of  a  publisher  and  sub- 
scribers for  his  bird  drawings,  meeting  with  favor- 
able response  in  Edinburgh  and  London  The 
Bird*  of  America,  in  elephant  folio  sue  was  pub- 
lished in  parts  between  1827  and  1838,  with  en- 
gravings bv  Robert  Havell,  Jr  The  accompanying 
text,  called  the  Ornithological  Biography  (6  vols., 
1831-39),  was  prepared  largely  vn  Edinburgh  in 
collaboration  with  William  MacGillivrav,  who  was 
responsible  for  its  more  scientific  information 
Extracts  from  Audubon's  contributions,  edited  in 
1926  by  F  H  Hernck  as  Delineation*  of  American 
Scenery  and  Character,  reveal  his  stylistic  qualities 
and  furnish  many  pictures  of  American  frontier 
life  Audubon  worked  on  a  smaller  edition  of  h»s 
great  work  and  also,  in  collaboration  with  John 
Bach  man,  began  The  Viviparous  Quadruped*  of 
North  America,  which  was  completed  by  his  sons 
Victor  Gifford  Audubon  and  John  Woodhouse 
Audubon  (platoa,  30  parts,  1842-45.  text,  3  vols  , 
1846-54)  During  these  years  his  home  was  on  the 
Hudson  river  in  the  northern  part  of  Manhattan 
island  While  his  drawings  and  paintings  of  bird 
life  do  not  wholly  satisfy  the  critical  artist  and  the 
meticulous  scientist,  they  represent  a  rare  combi- 
nation of  artistic  talent  and  scientific  observation 
and  remain  one  of  the  great  achievements  of 
American  intellectual  history  His  Manhattan 
home  was  purchased  in  1932  for  preservation  as  a 
shrme  See  his  journal  (1029)  and  letters  (1930), 
both  ed  by  Howard  Corning,  studies  by  F  H 
Herrick  (1917),  E  A  Muschamp  (1929),  D  C 
Peattie  (1935),  Constance  Rourke  (1936).  A  J 
Tyler  (1937),  and  S  C  Arthur  (1937)  Audubon 
•ocietus  for  the  preservation  and  study  of  wildlife 
are  organised  in.  all  parts  of  America  and  are 
united  into  an  endowed  National  Association  of 
Audubon  Societies  George  Bird  Grinnell  founded 
the  first  Audubon  Society  Bvrd  Lore  is  the  official 
B  of  the  association 


Ludubon.  1  City  (pop  2,409),  co  seat  of  Audubon 
co  ,  SW  Iowa,  NE  of  Atlantic,  in  a  farm  area, 
platted  1878  by  the  railroad,  mt  1881  Canning 
is  done  here  The  city  park  has  a  wild-flower 
gar  den,  a  library,  and  a  war  memorial  building  2 
Borough  (pop  8,906),  SW  N  J  ,  near  Camden,  me 
1906.  A  large  cooperative  housing  project  is  here 
kudnbon  societies:  see  AUDCBON,  JOHN  JAMES 
k««,  Hartmann  von  see  HARTMANN  VON  AUB 
kuenbrvgger,  Leopold  (la'dpolt  ou'unbro&g'ur), 
1722-1809,  Viennese  physician  His  findings  on 
the  use  of  percussion  ui  diagnosing  chest  diseases 
were  published  in  1761  (Eng  tr  ,  On  Percutsvm  of 
the  Cheat,  1936)  Although  ignored  for  some  40 
years,  his  method,  revived  by  Jean  Nicolas  Corvi- 
sart,  was  ultimately  generally  adopted 
tuer,  Leopold  (ou'iir),  1845-1930,  Hungarian  violin- 
ist and  teacher,  studied  at  the  conservatories  of 
Budapest  and  Vienna  and  with  Joachim  m  Han- 
over He  taught  at  the  8t  Petersburg  Conserva- 
tory, 1868-1917,  succeeding  Wiemawski  In  1918 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  taught  at 
the  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York,  and  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  Philadelphia  He  be- 
came an  American  citizen,  1926  He  was  tremen- 
dously successful  as  concert  violinist,  conductor, 
and  teacher,  numbering  Miacha  Elman,  Heifetx, 
and  Zimbakst  among  his  pupils  See  his  autobiog- 
raphy (1»23) 

Lneroaeh,  Bcrtfcold  (Wrt'h6lt  ou'urbakh),  1812-82, 
German  novelist,  of  Jewish  origin  Ho  fought  in 
the  Revolution  of  184S  and  m  the  Franco- Prussian 
War  By  his  Schwarwolder  Dorfgttckichten  (1843, 
Eng  tr  ,  Village  Tale*  from  the  Black  Forest,  1846- 
47),  somewhat  stylised  pictures  of  peasant  life 
which  were  much  imitated,  he  became  the  virtual 
founder  of  the  peasant-story  genre  in  German. 
Dttthetm  von  Buchenberg  (in  Schwarziealder  Dorf- 
mtcfnehten).  Die  Frav  Profeuorin  (1847,  Eng  tr., 
The  Professor^  Wife,  1850),  and  Barftesele  (1856, 
Eng.  tr  ,  The  Barefooted  Maiden,  1857),  all  Novellen, 
are  considered  typu  al  Of  hi*  longer  works,  some 
of  which  are  stones  of  Jewish  life,  the  best  known 
is  Avf  der  Hthe  (186fi,  Eng  tr  ,  On  the  Height*, 
1867)  A  dramatisation  of  Dw  Frau  Profettonn  by 
Charlotte  Pfeiffer  held  the  stage  for  50  years  in 
Germany 

Luerstedt  (ou'tirshtfct),  village,  central  Germany, 
15  mi  NE  of  Weimar  Here,  on  Oct  14,  1806,  the 
French  Marshal  Davout  defeated  the  Prussians 
under  the  duke  of  Brunswick;  on  the  same  day 
Napoleon  I  triumphed  at  Jena. 
Lugeas  (6je'us).  in  Greek  mythology,  king  who 
owned  3,000  oxen  HBBCULKS  was  commanded  to 
clean  m  one  day  Ins  stables  (the  Augean  Stabta), 
which  had  not  l>een  cleaned  for  30  yean  He  did 
this  by  making  the  rivers  Penous  and  Alpheus  flow 
through  them 
infer*  see  DRILL 

kugeresu,  Pierre  Francois  Charles  (pyer'  frflswa' 
•harl'  dshuro'),  1757-1816,  marshal  of  France.  He 
fought  m  the  French  Revolutionary  and  Napole- 
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onto  Wars  and  was  a  principal  in  the  coup  d'etat  of 
18  FRUOTIDOR  (1797)  For  his  services  m  the  Ital- 
ian campaign  Augereau  was  later  created  duke  of 
Castighone 

Aughnm  or  Aghnm  (dg'rfrn,  Akh-),  small  town,  Co 
Galwav,  Ireland  It  was  the  scene  of  a  battle 
(July  12,  1691)  in  which  the  forces  of  William  III 
under  General  van  Gmkel  won  a  decisive  victory 
over  those  of  James  II  under  General  St  Ruth 

Augier,  fimile  (Guillaurae  Victor  Emile  Augier) 
(gpyom'  vektur'  amel'  OahyftO,  1820-89,  French 
dramatist  and  satirist  His  plays,  pioneering  in 
modern  realism,  exhibit  the  social  foibles  of  his 
time  from  a  strongly  ethical  point  of  view.  His 
chief  work,  Le  Gendre  de  M,  Poiner  (1854),  was 
written  with  Jules  Sandeau 

Augsburg  (ouks'bdork),  anc  Augusta  Vindelicorum, 
city  (1939  pop  185,374,  1946  pop  160,055),  capi- 
tal of  Swabia,  W  Bavaria,  on  the  Lech  It  is  the 
textile  center  of  S  Germany  and  has  varied  other 
industries  Augsburg  was  a  Roman  colony  founded 
by  Augustus  in  15  B  C  ;  it  became  (6th  cent )  an 
episcopal  see  Created  a  free  imperial  city  in  1276, 
it  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  SWABIAN 
LEAGUE  (1488-1534)  The  home  of  the  FUOOBH 
and  WRI-SBR  families  and  the  birthplace  of  Holbein 
and  Burgkmuir,  it  was  one  of  Europe's  most  im- 
portant commercial  and  banking  centers  in  the 
15th  and  16th  cent  and  a  rallying  point  of  German 
art  and  science  Several  important  agreements 
were  concluded  here  during  the  Reformation,  the 
city  remained  predominantly  Catholic  It  de- 
clined durmg  the  Thirty  Years  War  Augsburg 
was  rich  in  architectural  beauty  until  the  Second 
World  War,  when  it  was  very  heavily  damaged  by 
frequent  bombings. 

Augsburg,  League  of,  defensive  alliance  formed 
(1686)  by  Emperor  Leopold  I  with  various  German 
states,  including  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate,  and 
with  Sweden  and  Spam  so  far  as  their  German  in- 
terests were  concerned  It  was  an  acknowledgment 
of  a  community  of  German  feeling  against  French 
expansion  The  adherence  of  the  Dutch  Nether- 
lands, England,  and  Savoy  to  this  coalition  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  GRAND  ALLIANCE  (1589) 

Augsburg,  Peace  of,  1555,  temporary  settlement 
within  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  religious 
conflict  arising  from  the  REFORMATION  Each 
prince  was  to  determine  whether!  Lutheranism  or 
Roman  Catholicism  was  to  prevail  m  his  lands 
(cuiut  regw,  eiua  reltgio).  Calvimsts  and  other 
groups  were  ignored  All  church  property  held  by 
abbots  or  bishops  who  changed  their  faith  after 
1662  was  to  be  forfeited  by  them 

Augsburg  Confession   see  CRBKD 

Augsburg  Interim:  see  REFORMATION 

Augur,  Hezekiah,  1791-1858,  American  sculptor, 
self-taught  Only  after  a  business  failure  did  he  de- 
vote himself  to  his  art  His  bust  of  Washington  and 
Jephtha  and  H\»  Daughter  (Yale  Art  School)  are 
among  his  best-known  works 

augurs  see  OMKN 

August   see  MONTH 

Augusta  (ougoo'sta),  town  (pop  17,716),  E  Sicily, 
Italy,  a  port  and  naval  and  air  base  on  the  Ionian 
Sea  In  1676  it  was  the  scene  of  a  French  naval 
victory  over  the  Dutch  Destroyed  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1693,  it  is  now  a  modern  c  ity 

Augusta  (ftg&s'tu.  ftgus'-)  1  City  (pop  2,236),  co 
seat  of  Woodruff  co  ,  E  central  Ark.,  on  the  White 
River,  settled  1846,  inc.  1861  It  has  cotton  gins 
and  commercial  fishing  ft  City  (pop  65,919),  co 
seat  of  Richmond  co  ,  E  Ga  At  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Savannah  and  protected  by  levees,  the 
city  is  a  large  cotton  market  and  an  important  in- 
dustrial center  making  cotton  textiles,  cottonseed 
products,  bru  k  and  tile,  haulier  and  processed  farm 
products,  chemicals,  and  fertilizer  Augusta  is  also 
a  winter  resort,  with  a  mild  climate  It  was  laid  out 
by  James  Oglethorpo  m  1735  as  a  trading  post  and 
named  for  the  mother  of  George  III,  it  was  incor- 
porated as  a  town  m  1789,  as  a  city  in  1798  In 
the  Revolutionary  War,  Augusta,  after  changing 
hands  many  times,  was  finally  taken  in  1781  by 
Continental  forces  under  Andrew  Pic  kens  and 
Light-Horse  Harry  Lee  It  was  capital  of  Georgia 
from  1785  to  1 795  During  the  Civil  War  it  was  the 
site  of  the  largest  Confederate  powder  works 
Points  of  interest  molude  Paine  College  (Negro, 
Methodist,  coeducational,  1883),  the  Umv  of 
Georgia  School  of  Medicine,  a  city  junior  college, 
Hauies  Institute  (Negro),  a  U  S  arsenal  (1819),  the 
boyhood  home  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  numerous 
fine  old  houses  of  Georgian  and  classic  revival  de- 
sign S  City  (pop.  3,821),  8E  Kansas.  E  of  Wichita 
and  on  the  Walnut,  settled  c  1868,  me  1871.  Trad- 
ing tenter  for  a  rich  farm  region,  it  is  also  a  dis- 
tributing and  refining  point  for  oil  fields  4  City 
(pop  1,701),  N  Ky  ,  on  the  Ohio  and  8E  of  Cincin- 
nati, founded  1792  The  city,  with  a  fine  harbor, 
has  m  a  tobacco  and  grain  area  It  was  the  site  of 
one  of  the  first  Methodist  schools  (c  1800)  in  the 
country  S  City  (pop  19,360),  state  capital,  and 
co  seat  of  Kennebec  co  ,  8 W  Mame,  on  the  Kenne- 
bec  and  NE  of  Portland  Part  of  HalioweU  before 
its  incorporation  as  a  town  in  1797,  it  was  made  a 
city  in  1849  Even  before  1628,  when  the  Ply- 
mouth Company  established  a  trading  poet  here, 


traders  had  visited  this  site,  long  known  as  Cuah- 
noc.  Fort  Western  was  built  in  1764  for  protection 
against  the  Indians;  Benedict  Arnold's  expedition 
to  Quebec  gathered  at  the  fort  in  1776.  (The  gar- 
rison house  was  restored  as  a  museum  in  1921.)  The 
settlement  about  the  fort  developed  with  the  ship- 
ping and  shipbuilding  on  the  Kennebec;  a  dam  was 
built  across  the  river  m  1837,  and  manufacturing 
began  W  ood  and  paper  products,  shoes,  and  print- 
ing are  important  Fire  destroyed  most  of  the  busi- 
ness section  of  Augusta  in  1865  The  domed  capitol 
(1829),  of  HalioweU  granite,  was  designed  by 
Charles  Bulfinch  but  has  been  considerably  altered 
James  G  Blame's  home  (early  19th  cent )  became 
the  governor's  mansion  Augusta  is  the  seat  of  a 
state  hospital  for  the  insane  and  of  a  U  S»  arsenal 
and  has  an  airport  A  soldiers'  home  is  near  by 
6  Citv  (pop  1,519),  W  central  Wis  ,  SE  of  Eau 
Claire,  inc'1886 

Augustana  College  (6*gustan'u),  at  Sioux  Falls, 
S  Dak  ,  Lutheran,  coeducational ,  opened  1860  as  a 
seminary  in  Chicago,  chartered  1866  It  followed 
Norwegian  pioneers  westward,  with  various  names 
and  sites  before  it  absorbed  the  Lutheran  Normal 
School  in  Sioux  Falls  m  1918  In  1869  a  Swedish 
section  split  off  and  became  Augustana  College 
and  Theological  Seminary,  at  Rock  Island,  III, 
since  1875  (mainly  coeducational) ,  it  has  a  music 
school  with  a  noted  choir. 

Augustanburg,  Christian  Augustus,  Hsrsog  von*  see 

SCHLESWIO-HOLSTBIN 

Augustine,  Saint  (6'gxtetOn,  -tin,  6gu'stfri),  Latin 
Aurdiun  Auffiistinus,  364-430,  Doctor  of  the 
Church,  one  of  the  four  Latin  fathers,  bishop  of 
Hippo,  b  Tagaste  (c  40  rni  S  of  Hippo)  HIH 
mother,  St  Monica,  was  a  great  influence  in  his 
life  She  brought  him  up  as  a  Christian,  but  he 
gave  up  his  religion  when  he  wont  to  school  at 
Carthage  There  he  became  adept  in  rhetoric  In 
his  Confessions  he  repents  bitterly  of  his  life  in 
Carthage  Some  tune  in  his  youth  he  became  a 
convert  to  Mamchaeism  After  376  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  taught  rhetoric  with  success,  in 
384,  at  the  urging  of  the  Mamchaeans,  he  went  to 
Milan  to  teach  His  years  at  Milan  were  the  criti- 
cal period  of  his  life  Already  mistrustful  of  Mam- 
chaeism,  he  c  arne  to  renounce  it  after  a  deep  study 
of  Platonism  and  skepticism  Augustine,  troubled 
in  spirit,  was  greatly  drawn  by  the  eloquent  fervor 
of  St  AMBROSF,  bishop  of  Milan  After  two  years 
of  great  doubt  and  mental  disquietude  Augustine 
suddenly  decided  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  he 
was  baptised  on  Easter,  387  Soon  afterwards  he 
returned  to  Tagasto,  where  he  lived  a  monastic  life 
with  a  group  of  friends  In  391,  whije  he  was  visit- 
ing m  Hippo,  he  was  chosen,  against  his  wilt,  to  be 
priest  of  the  Christians  thoro  For  the  rest  of  hw 
life  he  remained  in  Hippo,  where  he  became  auxil- 
iary bishop  in  395  and  bishop  soon  after  He  died 
in  the  course  of  the  siege  of  Hippo  by  the  Vandals 
St  Augustine's  influence  on  Christianity  IH  thought 
by  many  to  be  second  only  to  that  of  St  Paul,  and 
theologians,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  look 
upon  him  as  the  founder  of  theology  His  f'on- 
fMSiona  is  considered  a  classic)  of  Christian  mysti- 
cism Thia  work  (c  400),  the  prune  source  for  St 
Augustine's  life,  is  a  beautifully  wntten  apology 
for  the  Christian  convert  Next  to  it  his  best- 
known  work  is  the  City  of  Ood  (after  412)—  Augus- 
tine's view  of  society  and  its  transformation  bv 
Christian  ends  into  a  new  order  It  is  an  apology 
for  Christianity,  written  when  the  fall  of  Rome 
was  attributed  to  that  religion  His  greatest  purely 
dogmatic  work  is  On  the  Trinity,  a  svstematisation 
of  Christian  doctrine,  but  much  of  his  theological 
teaching  comes  from  his  polemical  writings  HIM 
works  against  the  Mamchaeans,  especially  Against 
Fauttua  (his  Manic haean  teacher),  are  important 
for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  religion  they  de- 
nounce and  for  the  picture  they  present  of  the  au- 
thor's flight  from  dualistic  materialism  into  Pla- 
tonism, then  into  Christianity  Against  DONA- 
TISM,  St  Augustine  directed  two  works,  On  Bap- 
tum  and  On  the  Correction  of  the  Donatitts,  in  which 
he  formulated  the  idea,  since  then  become  part  of 
Roman  Catholicism,  that  the  Church's  authority 
is  the  guarantee  of  the  Christian  faith,  her  own 
guarantee  being  the  APOSTOLIC  SUCCESSION  The 
most  spectacular  controversy  m  which  St.  Augus- 
tine was  involved  was  his  battle  against  PELAGIAN- 
ISM  The  Pelagians  denied  original  sin  and  the  fall 
of  man  The  implication  of  this,  that  God's  grace 
was  unnecessary  for  the  first  step  toward  salvation, 
aroused  Augustine,  who  held  that  man  was  corrupt 
and  helpless  He  wrote  many  treatises  in  this  con- 
troversy and  continued  to  elaborate  his  ideas  after- 
wards From  his  writings  the  great  controversies 
on  grace  proceed,  and  as  professed  followers  ot 
Augustine,  Calvin  and  the  Jansenists  developed 
their  predestinarian  theologies  Though  revering 
Augustine,  many  theologian*  have  refused  to  fol- 
low him  in  his  more  extreme  statements  oa  grace 
Another  of  St  Augustine's  important  treatises,  On 
the  Work  of  Monke,  has  been  much  used  fay  monas- 
tics. He  also  composed  works  on  biblical  exegesis 
One  of  his  most  interesting  treatises  is  called  Re- 
tractions, composed  late  in  nfft,  a  kind  of  review  of 
his  works,  in  which  he  revised  some  of  his  views. 
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He  was  a  master  of  ttyle.  Hfa  letters  are  numerous 
and  revealing  Hia  feast  is  Aug.  28  His  most  im- 
portant works  are  available  in  translation . 

Augustine  of  Canterbury,  Saint,  d.  o606,  Italian 
missionary,  called  the  Apostle  of  the  English,  first 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  (from  601)  A  Roman 
Benedictine  monk,  he  was  sent,  at  the  head  of  some 
40  monks,  to  England  by  Pope  St.  GRBOORY  I 
Arriving  in  597,  they  were  well  received  by  King 
^THBI/BERT,  who  gave  them  land  at  Canterbury 
8t  Augustine  brought  many  books  with  him  from 
Rome,  inaugurating  the  love  of  learning  which  was 
to  characterize  Anglo-Saxon  England.  His  mission, 
introducing  the  more  widespread  Roman  ways,  was 
resented  by  Celtic  monks  of  the  British  Isles,  whose 
austerities  were  more  severe  and  who  kept  a  differ- 
ent date  of  EASTER  The  differences  were  settled  at 
the  Synod  of  Whitby,  when  England  abandoned 
Celtic  practices  Feast  May  28  or  26  (in  England) 
See  Bede's  Eccle»ia»tical  Hiftory;  H  H.  Ho  worth, 
Saint  Auffuttone  of  Canterbury  (1913) 

Augustinians,  religious  orders  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  The  name  is  derived  from  the  so- 
called  Rule  of  St  Augustine,  an  old,  rather  general- 
ised, and  flexible  monastic  rule  The  canons  regu- 
lar are  often  called  Augustmian,  or  Austin,  canons 
because  they  use  the  rule,  two  famous  canons  who 
used  modifications  of  the  rule  in  establishing  new 
orders  were  8t  Norbert,  founder  of  the  Premon- 
stratensians,  and  8t  Dominic  The  Austin  friars 
are  an  entirely  different  group  of  religious,  dating 
from  the  13th  cent  ,  their  life  and  motive  were 
those  of  mendicants  devoted  to  the  apostolate  m 
the  world  They  have  been  at  times  very  numerous 
and  influential  Luther  was  one  of  them.  In  the 
20th  cent  there  were  three  orders  of  Austin  friars, 
the  Augustiman  Hermits  (the  most  numerous,  es- 
pecially in  the  United  States),  the  Recollects  of  St 
Augustine,  and  the  Discalced  Augustiman  Hermits 
There  are  congregations  of  women  corresponding 
to  both  canons  and  friars 

Augustus  (dgtt'stus,  u-),  63  BC-AD  14,  first 
Roman  emperor,  a  grandson  of  the  sister  of  Julius 
CAESAR  Named  at  first  Cams  Oetavtus,  he  be- 
came on  adoption  by  the  Julian  gens  (44  B  C  ) 
Caius  Julius  Caeaar  Ootavianus  (Octavian) ,  Augus- 
tus was  a  title  of  honor  granted  by  the  senate  Ho 
lust  his  father  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  his  stop- 
father  brought  him  up  When  Octavius  was  m  his 
teens  Caesar  took  a  great  interest  in  him  and  in  his 
•education  and  made  Octavius  his  heir  without  the 
youth's  knowledge  Ottavius  was  in  Illyrw  urn  when 
Caesar  was  killed,  and  he  set  out  promptly  for 
Italy,  at  Brundismm  (Bnndisi)  the  army  hailed 
him  as  its  leader,  but  Octavius  preferred  to  enter 
Rome  unostentatiously  Before  he  reached  the 
«Mty,  he  heard  that  he  had  been  adopted  into  the 
Julian  gens  and  was  Caesar's  heir  At  Home 
ANTONY  was  in  control,  and  Octavian  was  consid- 
ered by  Cicero  and  the  senate  as  A  leader  against 
him  Antony  went  north  to  take  Gaul  and  was  de- 
feated at  Modena  and  fort  ed  to  flee  (43-42  B  C  ) 
Octavian,  now  dominant  in  Rome,  secured  the  con- 
sulship and  made  an  alliance  with  Antony  and 
LKPIOUS  as  the  Second  Triumvirate  Proscriptions 
•having  disposed  of  the  enemies  of  the  triumvirate, 
•Octavian  and  Antony  went  east  and  defeated  the 
army  of  BRUTUS  and  CASSIUS  at  Phihppi  (42  B  C  ) 
Octavian  now  attacked  Sextus  POMPEIUS,  who  was 
master  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  M  Vipsamua 
AORIPPA  drove  Pompoms  (.10  B  C  )  from  the  sea 
Meanwhile,  at  Rome,  Octavian  had  been  con- 
solidating his  power,  avoiding  carefully  any  seem- 
ing desire  for  any  kind  of  royal  honor  and  uontent- 
jng himself  with  a  consulship  The  growing  disgust 
of  Rome  at  Antony  was  helpful  to  Octavian,  who 
iiad  himself  appointed  general  against  Antony 
<31  BC.)  After  the  battle  of  Ac-rum,  which 
Agrippa  won  over  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Octavian 
was  master  of  all  Roman  territories  (SO  B  C )  He 
eet  about  at  once  to  reform  the  city  and  the  prov- 
inces He  purged  the  senate  of  unworthy  members 
and  added  new  members,  restored  and  built  tem- 
ples, and  fostered  a  revival  of  Roman  tradition 
Augustus  had  no  court,  and  he  considered  himself, 
publicly  at  least  .not  the  ruler,  but  the  first  citizen, 
of  the  republic  The  senate  delighted  to  honor  him 
in  29  B.O  he  was  made  imperator  [Latiu, -com- 
mander; from  it  is  derived  emperor],  in  28  B  C 
prme«p«  [leader;  from  it  is  derived  pnnce],  m  27 
B.C.  avmuitut  (august,  reverend],  in  12  B  C.  ponft- 

Jex  maxtmtu  [high  priest],  and  a  month  (Sextiha) 
was  renamed  Augustus  (August)  in  hi»  honor  His 
reforms  were  as  prudent  as  far-reaching  He  di- 
vided the  provinces  into  two  classes — senatorial, 
ruled  by  a  proconsul  chosen  by  the  senate  with  a 
term  of  one  year,  and  imperial,  m  charge  of  a  gov- 
ernor solefr  responsible  to  Augustus  with  an  in- 
definite term.  To  man  the  province*  Augustus 
spread  the  army  throughout  the  empire  ThM  wa* 
a  boon  to  Italy,  which  had  been  cursed  with  a  huge 
standing  army  for  nearly  »  century  Augustus  de- 
sired no  more  eonquesfc,  and  hi*  consequent  policy 
was  to  hoW  the  borders  set  by  Caesar.  He  prob- 
ably wanted  to  make  a  buffer  state  of  Germany 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser  (or  the  Elbe) ,  for 
otherwise:  it  is  bard  Co  trnderstMia  the  occupation 
that  tod  to-  ato  defeat  of  VA*W  by  ABMINTOS— ihe 
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only  real  reverse  Augustus  ever  suffered.  Augus- 
tus fostered  colonisation  throughout  the  empire, 
and  he  seems  to  have  studied  the  plans  of  Caesar  in 
this  matter  very  carefully  Taxation  he  made 
more  equitable,  and  he  had  general  censuses  taken 
Knowing  that  the  roads  were  the  arteries  of  the 
empire,  he  lavished  expenditures  on  them  and  regu- 
lated the  post  with  much  care  Augustus  is  said  to 
have  remarked  that  he  found  Rome  of  brick  and 
left  it  of  marble,  a  saying  at  least  partly  true,  for 
he  built  a  new  forum,  beautified  the  streets,  re- 
formed the  housing,  and  set  up  adequate  police  and 
fire  protection  He  was  munificent  to  arts  and  let- 
ters, and  he  was  a  close  friend  of  MAECENAS  and 
a  patron  of  VEROII,,  OVID,  LIVY,  and  HORACE  This 
is,  indeed,  called  the  Augustan  Age  of  Roman  art 
and  letters  Perhaps  Augustus*  greatest  achieve- 
ment was  his  establishment  of  the  Pax  Rornana 
[Roman  peace]  This  world  peace  may  certainly  be 
said  to  have  made  possible  the  civilization  of  the 
Roman  Empire  Augustus  was  succeeded  by  hia 
stepson  TIBERIUS  For  bibliography,  see  Roman 
Empire  under  ROME  See  also  J  B  Firth,  Auput- 
tu*  Caesar  (1925);  Mason  Hammond,  The  Augus- 
tan Pnnnpate  (1933),  John  Buchan,  Augustus 
(1937) 

Augustus  II  (Augustus  the  Strong),  1670-1733,  king 
of  Poland  (1697-1733)  and,  as  Frederick  Augustus 
I,  elector  of  Saxony  (1694-1733)  He  commanded 
the  imperial  army  against  the  Turks  (1696-96)  but 
without  success,  and  he  was  replaced  by  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy  as  soon  as  he  competed  for  the 
Polish  throne,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  John  III 
(John  Sobieski)  His  physical  prowess  was  equaled 
only  by  his  lack  of  principle  By  dint  of  becoming  a 
Catholic  and  of  granting  the  Polish  nobihtv  un- 
pre<  edented  privileges  he  was  elected  king.  With 
the  help  of  PATKUL,  Augustus  allied  himself  (1699) 
with  Emperor  PKTKR  I  of  Russia  and  f  REDERICK 
IV  of  Denmark  for  an  attack  on  young  CHAHLBS 
XII  of  Sweden.  In  the  resulting  conflict  (see 
NORTHERN  WAR)  Augustus  invaded  Livonia  with 
his  Saxon  troops  but  was  defeated  by  Charles  XII 
at  Khssow  (1702)  The  Treaty  of  Altranstadt 
(1706)  forced  hum  to  renounce  the  Polish  crown  in 
favor  of  STANISLAUS  I  and  to  give  up  his  alliance 
with  Russia  After  Charles's  defeat  by  the  Russians 
at  Poltava  (1709),  Augustus  revived  the  alliance, 
recovered  Poland  (1716),  and  was  recognised  by 
Sweden  (1719)  In  Poland,  where  he  kept  a  Saxon 
fon  e,  Augustus  was  highly  unpopular  His  desire 
to  secure  the  Polish  throne  for  hia  son  and  successor 
in  Saxony,  Augustus  III,  was  balked  for  sortie  tune 
after  his  death  by  the  accession  of  Stanislaus  I 
Among  Augustus's  many  mistresses  was  Maria 
Aurora  KomoauARK,  and  her  son,  Maurice  de 
Saxe,  watt  one  among  his  innumerable  illegitimate 
offspring  A  patron  of  the  arts,  Augustus  greatly 
embellished  DRESDEN  and  created  the  MEISSEN 
china  manufactures 

Augustus  IH,  1606-1763.  king  of  Poland  (1736-63) 
and,  as  Frederick  Augustus  II,  elector  of  Saxony 
(1733-63),  son  of  Augustus  II,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  Saxonv  Claiming  Poland,  he  allied  himself  with 
Kmpress  Anna  of  Russia  and  Emperor  CHARLES  VI 
m  the  War  of  the  POLISH  SUCCESSION  (1733-36), 
drove  STANISLAUS  I  from  Poland,  and  thus  secured 
the  throne  In  the  War  of  the  AUSTRIAN  SUCCES- 
SION (1740-48)  Augustus  opposed  Maria  Theresa 
because  of  his  claims  as  a  aon-m-law  of  Emperor 
Joseph  I,  but  he  changed  sides  m  1742.  When  the 
SBVKN  YEARS  WAR  broke  out  (1766),  Augustus 
fled  to  Poland;  he  returned  to  Dresden  only  after 
the  war  was  over  (176»)  Like  hia  father,  Augustus 
was  a  patron  of  the  arts  His  indolence  and  sen- 
suality kept  him  from  business  of  state,  which  be 
left  to  his  ministers,  notably  to  Count  BRCHL 

auk  (6k),  member  of  the  family  of  swimming  and 
diving  birds  of  the  N  Atlantic  and  Pacific  which 
includes  the  guillemots  and  puffins  Their  legs  are 
set  far  back  on  their  bodies,  making  them  clumsy 
on  land,  where  they  seldom  go  except  to  nest  The 
flightless  great  auks  or  garcfowl,  the  largest  species, 
about  the  sise  of  a  goose,  black  above  and  grayish 
white  below,  were  formerly  abundant  m  the  N  At- 
lantic They  were  exterminated  (e  1844)  by  being 
slaughtered  in  their  breeding  grounds  for  their 
flesh,  feathers,  and  oil  The  least  auklet  (about  6^ 
in  ),  common  in  the  Bering  Sea  region,  is  the  small- 
est of  the  family,  and  the  rasor-billed  auk  (16-18 
in.)  is  the  largest  surviving  member  The  Eskimo 
capture  the  dovekie  or  little  auk  for  food  and  make 
their  feathered  skins  »to  clothing. 

AuUnder  (okan'dftt),  town  (pop  1,067),  NE  N  C  , 
NE  of  Rocky  Mount,  m  a  farm  are*, 

Aulsrd,  Alphoast  (alfOs'  Mar'),  1849-192S,  French 
historian.  Ha  is  an  authority  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution, to  th«  study  of  which  he  devoted  his  whole 
tile.  A  professor  at  the  Univ.  of  Paris,  be  founded 
the  Societ*  d«  l'Histoir«  de  la  Revolution  and  the 
monthly  review,  the  KtwiuUon  fnmqaite  The 
irst  to  study  th«  French  Revolution  with  a  thor- 
oughly scientific  method1,  Aulard  opposed  the  con- 
clusions of  Tmtte  as  prejudiced,  nevertheless,  be 
himself  clearly  represented  the  republican,  bour- 
geois, aad  aniicieficak  concept  of  the  Revolution, 
wfcfefc.  ae  transmitted  to  his  best-known  disciple, 
Albert  MATHIEZ.  His  works  include  &t*de»  ft  Ic- 
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font  tur  la  Revolution  fran&xbe  (9  vol«  ,  1893- 
1924),  Histotre  politiqut  de  la  Revolution  franfenee 
(1901;  Eng  tr  ,  4  vols  ,  1910),  Let  Grand*  Oratenrs 
de  la  Revolution  Mirakvav,  Vergntaud,  Don/on, 
Robespierre  (1914),  and  La  Revolution  franyitte  <* 


Aulie-Ata,  Kazakh  8SR:  see  DZHAMBUL 

Aulis  (6'lfa),  small  port  of  ancient  Greet  e,  in  Boeo- 
tia  From  here  the  Greek  fleet  set  out  against 
Troy  after  the  sacrifice  of  IPHIO&NIA 

Anlnoy,  Marie  Catherine  Le  Jumel  de  Barnsville  ds 
la  Motte,  baronne  d'  (man"  katnren'  lu  shumel' 
du  barnvel'  da  la  mdt  blrdn'  d&nwil'),  b  1660  or 
1661.  d  1706,  French  writer  Her  chief  work  was  a 
collection  of  fairy  tales  (1st  ed  ,  1697),  drawn  from 
various  sources,  they  have  been  translated  often 
into  English,  as  m  D'Aulnoy't  Fairy  Talet  (1923) 
and  The  White  Cat  and  Other  Old  French  Fairy  Tales 
(1928)  Her  memoirs  of  life  in  England  and  Spain 
are  largely  fictitious 

Autos  Gellius-  see  GELLIUS.  AULUS 

Aungerville,  Richard,  see  RICHARD  OB  BURT 

Aunis  (6neV),  small  region  and  former  province,  W 
France,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  N  of  the  Charente  It 
is  now  a  part  of  Charente-Mantmie  dept  ,  includ- 
ing the  islands  of  U£  and  OLE  RON  A  port  of  AQUI- 
TAIVE,  it  was  incorporated  (1371)  into  the  French 
crown  lands  Its  chief  citien,  La  HOCHELLE  and 
ROCHKFORT,  were  important  in  later  history 

aura  (6'ru)  emanation,  usually  invisible,  enveloping 
the  body  or  substance  from  which  it  radiates  In 
spiritualism  it  is  the  mysterious  light  enveloping  a 
spirit  manifestation  To  theosophists  the  aura  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  complex  influences  which  to- 
gether make  up  the  body  and  the  higher  self  or  per- 
manent ego,  and  it  is  apparent  to  those  qualified 
to  see  it 

Aurangabad  (ourung'gahad'),  town  (pop  60,924), 
NW  Hyderabad  state.  India  It  was  founded  tn 
1610,  and  nearby  is  the  great  mausoleum  (1711)  of 
Aurangxeb's  empress  It  is  a  center  of  trade  m 
cotton  and  wheat 

AnrangEeb  (Ar'ungf£b")  or  AursOgzib  (-zlb*),  1618- 
1707,  Mogul  emperor  (1658-1707),  youngest  of  the 
four  sons  of  SHAH  JKHAN  After  defeating  his 
brothers  in  battle  and  imprisoning  his  father  for 
life,  he  ascended  the  throne  at  Delhi  with  the  reign 
title  Alamgir  A  scholarly,  austere  man,  he  was 
intensely  devoted  to  righteous  government  and  to 
the  Mohammedan  religion  Despite  great  popular 
dissatisfaction  be  rigorously  suppressed  Hinduism 
His  costly  conquests,  especially  in  the  Deceatt, 
brought  the  empire  to  its  greatest  extent  but  so 
weakened  it  that  after  his  death  it  fell  apart  His 
name  also  appears  Aurungaebe.  Aumng*eb,  and 
Aureng-Zebe  See  Sir  Jadunath  Sarkar,  History  of 
Aurangnb  (6  vols  ,  1912-24) 

Auray  (ora'),  town  (pop.  8,038),  Morbihan  dept, 
NW  France,  in  Brittany,  c  11  mi  W  of  Vannes 
About  4  mi  to  the  north  is  the  famous  Basilica  of 
8&mte-Aiuie-d'  Auray  (see  ANNE,  SAINT),  built  in 
Renaissance  style  m  the  19th  cent  The  yearly  pil- 
grimage to  the  shrine  takes  place  on  July  26  and 
dates  back  to  the  17th  cent.,  when  St  Anne  ap- 
peared to  Yves  Nicolaaic,  a  peasant.  The  town  has 
many  medieval  bouses  Near  \Ursy  took  place 
(  1364)  the  decisive  battle  of  the  War  of  the  BRBTON 
SUCCESSION  On  the  Champ  des  Martyrs,  also 
near  Auray,  800  royalists,  who  had  landed  at 
QUIBKROK,  were  massacred  (1796) 

Aurehan  (Lucius  Domitms  Aurehanus)  (6rc'lfeiin), 
c  212-276,  Roman  emperor  (270-76)  Rising  in 
the  ranta,  he  became  consul  under  Valerian  He 
succeeded  CLAUDIUS  II,  whose  victory  over  the 
Goths  was  the  opening  wedge  for  the  territorial  re- 
habilitation of  the  empire  He  conceded  Dacia  to 
the  Goths,  but  consolidated  the  provinces  within 
the  Danube  and  held  the  barbarians  beyond  the 
Rhine.  His  most  brilliant  exploits  were  in  the  East, 
whither  he  went  to  reckofi  with  Egypt,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  Palmyra  The  last.  ruled  by  ZENOBIA, 
gave  him  the  most  trouble,  but  he  captured  her  arid 
destroyed  PALMYRA  Aurehan  went  to  Gaul,  where 
he  received  the  submission  of  the  independent 
"emperor,"  Tetricus  Aurehan  was  murdered,  but 
before  he  died  he  had  regained  Britain,  Gaul, 
Spam,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  be 
bad  removed  for  a  whtU)  the  barbarian  threat  to 
the  eastern  provinces,  He  fortified  Rome  with  a 
waft  some  12  mi  m  circumference,  averaging  more 
than  4O  ft  in  height  Much  of  it  sCril  remains. 
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Aurehus,  Marcos:  see  MARCUS  AURELIUS 

aureole,  m  art.  see  NIMBUS. 

aureole,  m  physics,  luminous  circle  which  under  cer- 
tain conditions  surrounds  the  Sun  of  other  bright 
light  It  sometimes  occurs  as  a  sene»  «rf  concentric 
circles  Color,  more  or  teas  distmoty  appears  in  this 
phenomenon,  which  is  caused  by  aqueous  vapor  or 
dost  particles  in  the  atmosphere  The  colors  result 
from  REFRACTION  of  the  light  waves  (see  LIGHT). 

Aureomycin-:  see  ANTIBIOTIC  SUBSTANCES. 

Aurieevitte,  unincorporated  village!,  E  central  N  Y  , 
near  Amsterdam,  it  it  the  site  of  the  Roman  OMs.- 
olic  Shrine  of  Our  Lad?  of  Martyrs,  commemorat- 
ing St  Isaac  Joeues  ttnd  seven  other  martyrs, 
culled  the  Jesuit  Martyrs  of  North  America.  They 
were  killed  by  the  Iroquois* 


C*e*»asfe»sa«es  a** Ms****  by  sauix  CAirrra*  Ts*  toy  to  »r«swrtM)M  <*«*•»*•  I, 


AURIGNAC 

Aurignac  (drPnyakO,  village,  S  France,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pj  renees  and  SW  of  Toulouse     Its  eaves 
contain  relics  of  prehistoric  man  of  the  Aungna- 
cian  period  (see  PALEOLITHIC  PFRIOD), 
Aurigny,  Channel  Islands  see  ALDRRNBY 

Aunllac  (6r6vak'),  town  (pop  18.957),  capital  of 
Cantal  dept ,  SE  central  France,  in  Auvergne 
There  are  manv  picturesque  old  houses,  especially 
along  the  Jordanne  river  Pope  S>lvester  II  was 
born  here 

Aunol,  Vincent  (vCsft'  6ry61').  1884-,  French  Social- 
ist statesman,  president  of  the  French  republic 
(1947-)  A  deputv  after  1914,  he  was  finance  min- 
ister under  Leon  Blum  m  the  first  Popular  Front 
government  (1936-37)  and  minister  of  justice  in 
the  succeeding  Chautemps  cabinet  (1937-38)  He 
escaped  from  France  in  1943,  joined  Gen  Charles 
de  Gaulle,  was  a  member  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment (1945),  and  was  elected  president  of  the  na- 
tional assembly  (1946)  and  of  the  republic  (1947) 

aurochs  (6r'6ks),  originally  the  name  for  the  now 
extinrt  wild  ox  or  urus  of  Europe  (Bos  pnmigemus) , 
a  large  blac kish-brown  animal  belied  to  be  the 
ancestor  of  European  domestic  cattle  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  writings  of  Julius  Caesar  The  clear- 
ing of  forests  and  hunting  resulted  in  its  extermina- 
tion A  cow  believed  to  be  the  last  survivor  died 
in  1627  in  the  Jaktorowka  Forest  in  W  Poland  The 
European  BISON  is  often  called  aurochs 

Aurora  (urcVru,  6r6'~)  in  Roman  religion,  goddess 
of  dawn,  identified  with  the  Greek  Eos  A  famous 
painting  of  Aurora  and  her  tram  b\  GUIDO  RKNI  is 
at  Rome  in  the  Rospighosi  Palace 

Aurora  (urd'ru,  616'-).  town  (pop  2,726)  S  Ont  ,  N 
of  Toronto  It  has  a  residential  school  for  boys  and 
various  small  industries 

Aurora.  1  Residential  city  (pop  3.437),  N  central 
Colo  ,  in  the  Denver  metropolitan  area,  me  1903 
Near  bv  "  a  large  army  hospital  2  Citv  (pop 
47.170),NEI11  ,W  of  Chicago  and  on  the  Fox  river, 
settled  1834,  me  1837  It  has  large  railroad  shops 
and  a  variety  of  manufactures  including  iron  and 
steel  products,  fabric  goods  typewriter  supplies, 
and  road-making  machinery  It  was  one  of  the 
first  towns  to  use  elertriritv  for  street  lighting 
(1881)  Aurora  College  (Ad\ent  Christian,  co- 
educational, 1893)  is  here  3  Citv  (pop  4,828). 
8E  Ind  ,  on  the  Ohio  and  W  of  Cincinnati,  laid  out 
1819  Its  products  include  furniture  and  coffins 
A  flood  inundated  the  citv  in  1937  Elmer  Davis 
was  born  here  4  Iron-mining  Milage  (pop  1,528), 
NE  Minn  ,  E  of  Virginia  and  at  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  Mesabi  iron  range,  me  1903  5  Citv  (pop 
4  056),  SW  Mo  ,  SW  of  Springfield  in  the  Ozarks, 
laid  out  1870  It  is  a  trade  center,  whose  small  in- 
dustries include  flour  and  feed  mills  and  a  shoe 
factory  Lead  and  zinc  mmea  are  m  the  region 

6  City  (pop   2,419),  SE  Nebr  ,  W  of  Lincoln,  in  a 
grain  and  livestock  area,  founded  1872,  me    1877 

7  Village  (pop   372),  W  central  N  Y  ,  on  Cayuga 
Lake,  settled  1783.  mr    1837    Wells  College  (for 
women,   1868)   is  here     8  Citv    (pop    228)     NW 
Oregon,  near  Salem,  settled  1855     It  was  founded 
as  a  Christian  communistic  colony  by  a  group  of 
followers  of  William  KFIL 

Aurora,  Tuamotu  Islands  see  MA  KATE  v 
aurora  borealis  (bcVrea'Hs  -a'Hs)  [Latin, -northern 
dawn]  and  aurora  austrahs  (ostra'lts)  [southern], 
luminous  dispUv  seen  iri  various  forms  and  colors 
and  believed  to  result  from  collisions  of  stream*  of 
charged  particles  from  the  sun  with  the  gases  of  the 
earth's  upper  atmosphere  The  aurora  borealis  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  i»  often  called  the  north- 
ern lights,  and  the  aurora  austrahs  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  is  known  as  the  southern  lights  Each 
is  visible  over  an  area  centering  around  the  geo- 
magnetic pole  of  its  own  hemisphere  The  aurora 
borealis  is  said  to  occur  with  greatest  frequency 
along  a  line  extending  through  N  Norway,  across 
central  Hudson  Bay,  through  Point  Barrow  \las- 
ka.  and  through  N  Siberia  It  is  often  visible  in 
Canada  and  the  N  United  States  and  is  seen  most 
frequently  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes  Auroral 
displays  appear  in  shades  of  red,  vellow,  groen, 
blue,  and  violet  and  are  usuallv  brightest  in  their 
most  northern  latitudes  The  aurora  is  seen  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  e  g  ,  as  pate  hes  of  light,  in  the 
form  of  streamers,  arcs,  banks,  ravs,  or  resembling 
hanging  draperies  A  rare  form  is  the  c  orona  which 
appears  close  to  the  zenith  Measurements  of  the 
height  of  the  aurora  are  made  bv  calculations  from 
studies  of  photographs  taken  simultaneously  at  a 
known  distance  of  some  miles  apart  It  has  been 
found  that  the  aurora  may  extend  600  mi  into  the 
upper  atmosphere,  none  has  been  found  to  be  less 
than  35  mi  from  the  earth  Spectrographic  analy- 
sis shows  that  most  of  the  light  of  the  aurora  comes 
from  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  which  therefore  must 
comprise  much  of  the  upper  atmosphere,  excitation 
of  these  gases  produces  the  various  colors  of  the 
aurora  The  occurrence  of  the  aurora  has  been 
found  to  coincide  with  periods  of  greatest  sunspot 
ac  tivity  and  with  magnetic  storms  (disturbances  of 
the  ionosphere  which  interfere  with  long-distance 
radio  communication)  Studies  of  the  aurora  are 
usefuljn  making  possible  the  prediction  o£|inagnetic 
storms  and  in  determining  the  composition  of  the 
upper  atmosphere. 
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Aurungzebe:  see  ATTRANQZEB. 
Au  Sable  (dsft'bdl),  river,  r  80  mi  long,  rising  in 
several  branches  which  unite  m  Crawford  co ,  N 
Mich  The  combined  stream  flows  8  and  E  to  Lake 
Huron,  N  of  the  mouth  of  Sagmaw  Bay  Moving 
with  swift  current  through  a  once  heavily  forested 
region,  the  river  was  important  for  log  driving 
Ausable  (osft'bul),  river  of  NE  New  York  formed  at 
Au  Sable  Forks  village  bv  the  junction  of  its  East 
Branch  (c  30  mi  long)  and  its  West  Branch  (c  25 
mi  long),  both  rising  in  the  Adirondaoks  and  flow- 
ing generally  northeast  The  united  stream  flows 
c  20  mi  northeast  to  enter  Lake  Champlam  8  of 
Plattsburg  A  stone-arch  bridge  (1842)  crosses  the 
river  at  KeesevuMe  Above  Keeseville  is  Ausable 
Chasm  (c  1  5  mi  long,  20-50  ft  wide,  and  100-200 
ft  deep) ,  where  the  river  plunges  in  waterfalls  and 
rapids  past  curious  rock  formations. 
Auschwitz,  Poland  see  OSWIECIM 
auscultation,  one  of  the  aids  in  diagnosis  of  disease 
It  consists  of  listening  to  sounds  produced  in  the 
bod\ — either  bv  application  of  the  examiner's  ear 
to  the  body  surface  or  bv  means  of  the  stethoscope 
The  trained  ear  can  distinguish  abnormal  sounds 
which  are  the  result  of  abnormal  physical  states  of 
the  tissues  and  organs  Ausc  ultation  is  especially 
useful  in  examining  the  heart  and  lungs,  but  is  also 
used  for  the  abdomen 

Ausonius  (Dcoimus  Magnus  Ausomus)  (AscVneus, 
deVImus),  c  310-c  395,  Latin  poet  and  man  of  let- 
ters, b  Bordeaux  He  tutored  Gratian,  who,  when 
he  ascended  the  throne,  made  Ausonius  prefect  of 
Gaul.  Italy,  and  Africa,  and  finally  consul  (370) 
When  Gratian  died,  Ausonius  returned  to  Bor- 
deaux His  numerous  poetical  writings  are  compe- 
tent academic  exercises  m  versification,  but  not 
inspired  or  inspiring  poetry  His  work  gives  us  a 
good  picture  of  contemporary  people  arid  places 
Moaella,  a  description  of  his  journey  on  the  Mo- 
selle river,  contains  his  bent  verse  Among  hia 
other  works  are  Parentalia,  verse  sketches  of  dead 
relatives,  and  Ordo  nobilium  urlnum,  a  description 
of  the  leaduig  cities  of  Europe  He  was  at  least 
vaguely  Christian  in  religion 
Auasig,  Czechoslovakia  see  Van  N\D  LA.BBM 
Aust-Agder  (oust'-ng'dur),  county  (3,610  sq  mi  , 
pop  74,  861),  SE  Norway,  formerly  called  Ne- 
denes  It  comprises  the  SfcTFBOAL  There  are 
nickel  and  iron  mines  Arendal  is  the  county  seat 
Austell  (6steT),  industrial  city  (pop  1,229),  N\\ 
Ga  .  just  W  of  Atlanta,  me  as  a  town  1885,  as  a 
city  1929 

Austen,  Jane,  1775-1817,  English  novelist  The 
daughter  of  a  clergyman,  she  spent  the  first  25 
vears  of  hei  life  at  "Steventon,"  her  father's  Hamp- 
shire vicarage  Heie  her  fiist  novels,  Pnde  and 
Prejudice,  Sense  arid  Sensibility,  and  Nortfuinger 
Abbey,  were  written,  although  they  weie  not  pub- 
lished until  much  later  She  was  one  of  a  large  and 
affectionate  family,  and  her  writing  was  earned  on 
in  odd  moments  in  the  common  living  room  On 
her  father's  retirement  in  1801,  the  family  lived  in 
Bath  for  several  years  and  then  in  Southampton, 
settling  finally  at  Chawton  Cottage,  near  Alton. 
Hampshire,  which  was  Jane's  home  for  the  rest  of 
her  life  Northanger  Abbri/,  a  satire  on  romances  of 
the  school  of  Mrs  Radchffe,  wa*  sold  for  £10  in 
1803,  but  as  it  was  not  published,  was  bought  back 
by  members  of  the  family  and  did  not  appear  m 
print  until  after  its  author's  death  The  novels 
published  in  Miss  \usten's  lifetime  were  Cerise  and 
Sensibility  (1811),  Pndt  ami  Prtj  ndice  (1813),  Man*- 
field  Park  (1814),  and  Emma  (1816)  Persuasion 
was  issued  in  1818  with  Northangvr  Abbey  The  au- 
thor's name  did  not  appear  on  any  of  her  title 
pages,  and  although  her  own  friends  knew  of  her 
authorship,  she  received  little  public  recognition  in 
her  lifetime  Her  wilting  waw  done  for  her  own 
pleasure  and  was  subjected  to  the  most  cai  cf  ul  pol- 
ishing She  was  quite  aware  of  her  special  excel- 
lences and  limitations,  comparing  herself  to  a  min- 
iaturist In  her  own  field  of  social  comedy  on  a 
small  stage  she  has  nevei  boon  surpassed,  and  such 
characters  as  Miss  Bates,  Mrs  Bonnet,  and  Mr 
Collins  have  delighted  many  generations  of  leaders 
Admirers  usually  give  fiist  place  either  to  Emma  or 
to  Pride  and  Prejudice  See  various  editions  of  her 
letters,  memoir  by  her  nephew,  J  E  Austen-Leigh 
(1870),  R  B  Johnson,  Jane  Austen  (1930),  Mai y 
Lascelles,  Jane  Austen  and  Her  Art  (1939),  Sheila 
Kaye-Hmith  and  G  B  Stern,  Speaking  of  Jane 
Austen  (1944) 

Austerlitz  (6'sturltts,  Ger  ou'-),  Czech  Slavkov  u 
lirna  (slaf'kdf  do  btir'nd),  town  (pop  4,451), 
Moravia,  Czechoslovakia,  10  rm  E  of  Brno  Here, 
in  the  "battle  of  the  three  emperors,"  Napoleon  I 
defeated  (Dec  2,  1805)  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
armies  under  Tsar  Alexander  I  and  Emperor 
Franns  II  The  battle,  fought  on  the  first  an- 
niversary of  Napoleon's  coronation,  was  his  most 
brilliant  vie  tory  The  "sun  of  Austerlitz"  (it  was  a 
cloudless  day)  became  synonymous  with  the  peak 
of  Napoleon's  fortunes  An  armistice  with  Austria, 
concluded  (Dec  4)  at  Nikolsburg,  was  followed  by 
the  Treaty  of  PKLBBHUKO  Russia  continued  the 
war,  but  had  to  withdraw  all  troops  from  Austria 
A  famous  description  of  the  battle  is  in  Tolstoy's 
War  and  Peace. 


Austin,  Alfred,  1835-1913,  English  author.  Re  wa* 
i  an  editor  (1883-95)  of  the  National  Renew,  and  in 
1896  succeeded  Tennyson  as  poet  laureate  His 
most  popular  work,  however,  is  prose,  A  Garden 
That  I  Love  (1894,  1907),  a  miscellany  in  diary 
form  See  his  autobiography  (1911) 
Austin,  Jane  Goodwin,  1831-94,  American' author, 
b  Worcester,  Mass  A  student  of  early  New  Eng- 
land history,  she  contributed  stories  of  that  penod 
to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  other  magasmes  and 
wrote  several  novels  Her  "Pilgrim  Books"  for 
young  people  include  Standish  of  Standish  (1889) 
and  Betty  Alden  (1801) 

Austin,  John,  1790-1859,  English  jurist  The 
lectures  which  he  delivered  while  he  was  (1820-32) 
professor  of  jurisprudence  at  the  Umv  of  London 
were  published  (with  additional  material)  as  The 
Province  of  Jurisprudence  Determined  (1832)  and 
lectures  on  Jurisprudence  (1869,  5th  ed  ,  1911) 
These  \moks  presented  an  analysis  of  the  princi- 
ples underlying  all  legal  systems  and  were  not 
confined  to  an  exposition  of  the  rules  of  English 
law  Austin  argued  that  law  wan  the  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  sovereign  authority  and  was 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  dictates  of  religion  and 
ethics  Austin's  work — in  part  stemming  from 
that  of  Jeremv  BENTHAM — had  a  strong  influence 
on  manv  later  legal  theorists,  including  John 
Stuart  MILL  His  wife,  Sarah  Taylor  Austin,  was 
known  as  a  translator  Their  daughter  was  Lucie, 
Lady  Duff-Gordon  See  Jethro  Brown,  ed  ,  The 
Anstinian  Theory  of  Law  (1906) 
Austin,  Mary  (Hunter),  1868-1934,  American  author, 
b  Carhnville,  111  ,  giad  Blackburn  College,  1888 
Her  sympathetic  interpretations  of  Indian  and  Span- 
ish culhnes  in  America  weio  the  outgrowth  of  her 
long  residence  in  California  and  in  Santa  Fe,  N  Mex  , 
and  her  conviction  that  an  impoitarit  oultute  is 
at  ismg  there  Her  woi  ks  include  The  Land  of  Little 
Rain  (1903),  the  play  The  Arrow-Maker  (1911),  a 
chapter  on  aboriginal  literature  in  The  CamtmdQe 
Historu  of  American  Literature,  a  study  of  Amerin- 
dian poetry,  The  American  Rhythm  (1923) ,  and  The 
Children  Sing  in  the  Far  West  (1028)  See  the  auto- 
biographical Earth  Horizon  (1932),  biography  bv 
H  M  Doylo  (1939),  study  by  T  M  Pearce,  The 
Btloved  House  (1940) 

Austin,  Moses,  1761-1821,  American  pioneer,  b 
Durham,  Conn  After  developing  lead  mines  in 
SW  Virginia,  he  went  (1796-97)  to  inspect  pros- 
pects in  Missouri,  then  Spanish  territory  In  1798 
he  moved  to  Potosi,  Mo  ,  whu  h  ho  founded,  and 
was  a  miner  and  trader  there  Hard  times  caused 
him  to  go  to  Texas  in  1820  and  get  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor's permission  to  settle  300  families  in  Texas 
The  grant  was  c  onfirmed  in  1821,  but  Moses  Austin 
died  before  he  could  take  out  a  colony.  His  son, 
Stephen  F  Austin,  took  up  the  plans 
Austin,  Stephen  Fuller,  1793-1830,  American  leader 
of  colonization  in  Texas,  b  Wythe  to  ,  Va  ,  son  of 
Mose«  \ustin  He  grew  vip  in  Missouri,  studied  at 
Trans\hanm  Umv  in  Kentui  k\ ,  ser\ed  (1814- 
20)  in  the  Missouri  territorial  legislature,  and  was 
studying  law  in  New  Orleans  when  his  father  died 
Stephen  took  up  the  plans  to  colonize  Texas  and  on 
a  journey  there  (1821)  selected  the  area  between 
the  Brazos  and  Colorado  rivers  lie  later  went  to 
Mexico  citv  to  have  his  grant  cleared  and  con- 
firmed bv  the  newly  independent  Mexican  govern- 
ment Austin's  settlement*,  with  the  town  of  San 
Jelipe  de  Austin  and  Brazoria,  prospered  Other 
American  colonists  poured  in  As  friction  devel- 
oped over  the  years  with  the  Moxic  an  government, 
Austin  opposed  illegal  efforts  at  Texan  independ- 
ent e  He  was  sent  in  1 8  i  i  to  Mexico  c  ity  to  present 
the  settlers'  gnevanc  es,  to  ask  that  Texas  be  sepa- 
rated from  Coahuila,  and  to  get  the  Mexican  immi- 
gration law  modified  He  was  accused  of  treason 
and  imprisoned  On  his  return  to  Texas  in  1835  ho 
opposed  the  government  of  SANTA  ANN\  and  so 
forwarded  the  Texas  Revolution  He  was  sent  as 
one  of  the  comimssioneis  (1835  J6)  of  the  provi- 
sional government  to  obtain  aid  in  the  United 
States,  was  defeated  (I83b)  by  Sam  HOUSTON  for 
the  presidency  of  Texas,  and  served  briefly  until 
lus  death  as  secietary  of  state  See  E  C  Barker, 
eel.  The  Austin  Papers,  17C6- 1837  (1924-28),  bi- 
ography by  Barker  (1925) 

Austin,  Warren  Robinson,  1877-,  U  S  representa- 
tive at  the  United  Nations  (1946-),  b  Highgate, 
Vt  ,  grad  Umv  of  Vermont  (Ph  B  ,  1899)  Ad- 
mitted (1902)  to  the  bar,  Austin  practiced  law 
(1902-31)  and  also  was  state's  attorney  (1904-6) 
of  Franklin  co  ,  Vt ,  and  mayor  (1909)  of  St  Al- 
bans,  Vt  Serving  (1931-46)  as  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, he  advocated  a  bipartisan  U  S  foreign  pol- 
icy In  the  United  Nations,  amidst  diplomatic  con- 
flict he  ably  presented  his  country's  viewpoint  be- 
foie  the  UN  Security  Council 
Austin.  1  City  (pop.  18,307),  co  seat  of  Mower  co  , 
SE  Minn  ,  on  the  Cedar  near  the  Iowa  line,  settled 
1853,  platted  1856.  me  1870  The  industrial  and 
commercial  center  of  a  rich  farming  region,  it  has  a 
meat-packing  plant  and  railroad  shops  A  minor 
college  (coeducational)  is  here  Horace  Austin 
State  Park  (50  acres)  is  close  by.  2  Borough  (pop 
1,060),  N  central  Pa,  SW  of  Coudereport. 
me  1888.  It  is  owned  by  a  paper  null.  A  flood 
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occurred  in  1611  when  the  Austin  Dam  gave  way. 
3  Cttv  (1940  pop  87,930;  1947  estimated  pop. 
112,000),  state  capital,  and  co.  seat  of  Travis  co  , 
8  central  Texas,  on  the  Colorado  Laid  out  m  1838 
as  Waterloo,  it  was  selected  m  1839  an  site  of  the 
capital  and  renamed  to  honor  Stephen  F  Austin  by 
the  legislature  of  the  Texas  republic  Fear  of  Mex- 
icans and  Indiana  drove  the  government  officials 
out  from  1842  to  1845,  but  Austin  remained  the 
nominal  capital,  became  the  temporary  head  of 
the  state  government  when  Texas  was  annexed 
to  the  United  States  m  1845,  arid  was  finally  made 
permanent  capital  in  1870  It  was  for  decades  a 
small  commercial  city  dependent  on  the  capitol, 
the  Umv  of  Texas  (see  TEXAS,  UNIVEKBITY  OP), 
and  other  state  and  educational  institutions,  but 
after  the  1920s  and  especially  with  the  develop- 
ment of  power  and  flood-control  projects  on  the 
COLORADO  river  and  with  the  urgencies  of  the 
Second  World  War,  it  boomed  to  considerable  in- 
dustrial activity  It  produces  brick,  tile,  and  pot- 
tery, food  produc  ts,  metalwork  and  machinery,  and 
various  other  goods  The  massive  capitol  (com- 
pleted 1885)  is  the  most  prominent  of  the  many 
state  buildings,  which  besides  government  build- 
ings include  a  state  mental  hospital  and  schools  for 
the  blind,  for  the  deaf,  and  for  the  Negro  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  Besides  the  university,  Austin 
has  St  Edward's  Umv  ,  Austin  Presbyterian  The- 
ological Seminary,  Lutheran  Concordia  College, 
and  two  Negro  colleges —.Samuel  Huston  College 
and  Tillotson  College  The  hilly  streets  have  manv 
points  of  interest,  including  the  house  where  O 
Henry  Jived  (now  a  museum),  the  studio  of  Elisa- 
beth Ney  (also  a  museum) ,  and  the  old  French  em- 
bassy, dating  from  the  republic  In  the  lulls  out- 
side the  city  are  many  spots  for  recreation  and 
enjoyment  of  the  scenery,  particularly  Barton 
Springs 

Austin  canons'  see  AUGUBTINTANS 

Australasia  (6Htrula'zhu,  -shu),  islands  of  the  8  Pa- 
cific, including  Australia  New  Zealand,  Now  Guin- 
ea, and  adjacent  islands  The  term  is  sometimes 
used  to  include  all  Oceania 

Australia  (Gr  ,=ea«tern|,  island  continent  between 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans  and  SE  of  \sia  Its 
greatest  extent  from  east  to  west  is  some  2,4(M) 
mi  and  its  greatest  extent  from  north  to  south  is 
nearlv  2,000  nu  ,  hut  the  extremely  irregular 
coasts  keep  it  from  seeming  a  square  With  the 
island  state  of  T\SM\MV  in  the  south,  the  con- 
tinent makes  up  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  a 
British  dominion  (2,974.58 IHCJ  mi  ,  pop  7,580,820, 
excluding  aboriginals)  There  are  five,  continental 
states  (Qui->  NHI  VND,  NKW  Hoi  m  W\I»H,  Vio 
Toiu\,  SOI-TH  \USTRUIV,  and  Wuwmv  AUH- 
TKMIV)  as  well  as  the  NOHTHFRN  TFRRITORY  and 

the    AlHlHUIVN    C  \1MTAL    Tf  RRITOKY    (c  lit    OUt   of 

New  South  Wales,  with  C \AIBFKH \,  the  federal 
capital)  \Ubtralia  also  has  jurisdiction  of  the 
Terntorx  of  Papua  (see  PAPUV,  Ti  HHITORY  OF), 
NORI-OI  K  IHI  \M>,  and  the  Ar»TR\i  MN  ANTARCTIC 
TtKRiTc>H\  The  Territory  of  New  Guinea  (see 
NEW  (li  INK  \,  TuiRtTom  01-)  is  governed  by 
Australia  under  United  Nations  trusteeship,  and 
NAURU,  also  under  United  Nations  trusteeship, 
is  governed  jomtlv  by  Australia,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  New  Zealand  The  continent  itself  (the 
smallest  continent  01  the  largest  island  of  the 
world,  a<  cording  to  definition)  is  nearlv  as  large  as 
the  continental  United  States  It  is  on  the  whole 
excessiveh  drv ,  supposedly  because  there  are  no 
mountains  in  the  interior  to  precipitate  rainfall 
Up  from  the  narrow  coast  in  the  west  the  land  rises 
abruptly  in  what  from  the  sea  seem  to  be  mountain 
ranges  but  are  ac  tuallv  the  escarpment  of  a  rough 
plateau  that  occupies  approximateh  the  western 
half  of  Australia  It  is  from  1,000  to  2,000  ft 
high  and  has  no  permanent  mers  or  lakes  In 
the  southwest  corner  of  Western  Australia  there  is 
a  fertile  area,  but  the  rent  of  the  state  is  and 
and  valuable  chieflv  for  its  gold  mines  To  the 
north  the  Timoi  Sea  separates  Australia  from 
Indonesia  The  Territory  of  Northern  \ustralia 
also  fronts  on  the  Timor  Sea  in  the  northwest  and 
also  belongs  to  the  arid  plateau,  with  tiopual 
temperatures  Its  northernmost  section,  Arnhetn 
Land  (prmc  ipallv  given  over  to  reservations  for 
aborigines),  faces  the  Arafura  Sea  in  the  north  and 
the  huge  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  on  the  oast  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  gulf  is  the  long  spit  of  land  called 
Cape  York  Peninsula,  the  northernmost  sec  tion  of 
Queensland,  this,  far  from  being  drv,  is  wet  jungle 
land,  In  the  extreme  east  of  Australia,  hugging  the 
coast,  are  tho  mountains  of  the  Great  Dividing 
Range,  which  runs  down  tho  whole  east  and  then 
parallels  the  southeast  coast,  through  Queensland, 
New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria  It  rises  to  Mt 
Kosuusko  (7,305  ft)  in  tho  section  called  the 
Australian  Alps,  and  it  is  a  watershed  Tho  rivers 
on  the  eastern  and  southern  slopes  run  to  the  Coral 
Sea  and  the  Tasman  Sea  through  narrow  but  rich 
coastal  plains  The  rivers  on  the  west  flow  either 
N  to  tho  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  or  W  and  SW  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  The  longest  of  all  Australian  river 
systems,  that  of  the  MURRAY  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries the  DARLING  and  the  Murrumbidgee  (with 
the  Lachlan),  drain  the  southern  part  of  the  interior 
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basin  that  lies  between  the  mountains  and  the  great 
plateau  The  basin  is  not  well  supplied  with  water, 
but  in  the  Great  Artesian  Basin  of  8  Queensland 
wells  can  be  sunk  to  obtain  water  for  sheep  rant  h- 
mg,  and  the  rivers  can  be  used  for  irrigation  The 
Hume  Dam  in  the  Murray  on  the  New  South 
Wales-Victoria  border  creates  a  reservoir  that  ir- 
rigates a  large  agricultural  area  Most  of  the  good 
far  mine  areas  and  the  good  ports  are  in  the  east  and 
particularly  the  southeast  (except  for  the  area 
about  Perth  in  SW  Western  Australia)  Vic  tona  is 
the  smallest  hut  bv  far  the  most  denselv  populated 
of  the  continental  states  Its  capital,  Melbourne,  is 
surpassed  in  size  onlv  by  Svdney,  the  capital  of 
New  South  Wales,  while  Brisbane,  the  capital  of 
Queensland  (in  the  extreme  southeast  of  the  state), 
and  Adelaide,  the  c  apital  of  South  Australia,  are 
also  large  Stock  raising  and  gram  production 
have  long  been  staple  occupations  of  Australia, 
and  there  are  many  vineyards  Tropical  and  sub- 
tropical produce — c  itrus  fruits,  sugar  cane,  tobacco, 
and  tropical  fruits  (mostly  from  the  northeast) — 
are  also  important,  and  there  is  considerable 
dairying,  some  lumbering  is  done  in  the  east  and 
the  southeast  Besides  tho  gold  fields  of  Western 
Australia  there  are  coal  mines  in  New  South  Wales 
Gold  and  coal  are  also  found  elsewhere,  as  well  as 
load,  silver,  zrric ,  and  tin  Industries  have  de- 
veloped in  the  large  cities,  and  the  Murray,  be- 
sides being  used  for  irrigation,  M  also  a  source 
of  hydroelec  trie  power  Au«ti  aha,  remote  from  any 
other  continent,  has  many  distinctive  forum  of 
plant  life,  notably  species  of  giant  eucalyptus, 
and  of  animal  life,  including  the  kangaroo,  the 
flying  opossum,  the  wallabv,  the  wombat,  the  platy- 
pus, the  spiny  anteater,  and  many  unusual  birds 
Foreign  animals  when  introduced  have  frequently 
done  well  Rabbits,  brought  into  the  land  m  1788, 
have  done  entirely  too  well,  multiplying  until  by 
the  middle  of  the  19th  cent  thev  were  a  distinct 
menac  e  to  sheep  raising  In  1907  a  fenc  e  1 ,000  mi 
long  was  built  from  the  north  coast  to  the  south 
to  prevent  the  rabbits  from  invading  Western  Aus- 
tralia When  Europeans  first  reached  Australia, 
thev  found  two  general  groups  of  natives  speaking 
unrelated  languages  and  having  completely  differ- 
ent customs — those  in  the  north  resembling  the 
Western  Papuans  and  those  in  the  south  supposed- 
Iv  related  to  the  Drav  ichans  of  India  The  material 
c  ulture  of  both  groups  was  low,  and  thev  did  not 
offer  much  opposition  to  white  settlement  Tociav 
thev  are  some  75,000  in  number  and  are  con- 
centrated on  reservations  m  the  northern,  torrid 
area  of  the  continent  White  settlement  was 
slow  in  coming  It  seems  probable  that  Australia 
was  first  sighted  by  a  Portuguese,  Manuel  Godhino 
de  Eredia,  in  IbOl  and  mav  have  been  sighted  bv  a 
Spaniard,  Luis  Vaez  de  Torres  (lt>05-G)  In  the 
century  following  it  was  visited  bv  the  Dutc  h,  who 
named  it  New  Holland  In  1688  the  British  Wil- 
liam Darnpier  landed  at  King  Sound  on  the  north- 
west coant  Nearlv  a  century  later  Capt  James 
Cook  reached  Botany  Bay  in  1770  and  sailed  N  to 
Cape  York,  c  laiming  the*  oast  forGreat  Britain  Not 
long  afterward,  in  1788,  the  first  Brrtish  settle- 
ment was  made— a  penal  colony  on  tho  shores  of 
Port  Jac  k«?on  where  Sjdnev  now  stands  By  1829 
the  whole  continent  was  a  British  dependency 
Exploration,  begun  before  the  first  settlement  was 
founded,  was  continued  bv  such  men  as  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hinders  (1798),  Ludwig  Lei«  hhardt  (lost  with 
all  his  party  in  1848),  and  John  Me  Douall  Stuart 
(first  to  cross  the  continent,  1862)  Sheep  rawing 
was  mtroduc  ed  early,  and  before  the  middle  of  the 
19th  cent  wheat  had  become  important  enough  to 
prompt  the  races  of  the  "grain  Chips'1  taking  their 
precious  cargo  half  way  around  the  woild  to  Eng- 
land A  gold  strike  in  \ictona  in  1851  brought  a 
rush  to  that  region  and  caused  it  to  be  separated 
from  New  South  W  ales  W  ith  minerals,  oheep,  and 

8 rain  forming  the  base  of  the  econornv,  Australia 
cveloped  The  colonial  administration  was 
shifted,  but  confederation  did  not  come  until  a 
constitution  drafted  in  1891  was  approved  by  the 
British  Parliament  and  was  put  in  operation  in 
1901,  by  it  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western 
Australia,  and  Tasmania  were  federated.  The 
Northern  Territory  was  transferred  to  the  federa- 
tion m  1911  In  that  same  vear  territory  was 
acquired  from  New  South  Wales  for  building  a  new 
capital,  Canbemt,  Parliament  began  meeting  there 
m  1927  The  exec  utive  power  is  v  ested  in  a  gover- 
nor-general (representing  the  British  sovereign) 
and  a  c  abmet  presided  over  by  a  prime  minister 
representing  the  party  or  a  coalition  given  a  ma- 
jonty  m  popular  elections  Tho  parliament  con- 
sists of  two  houses  The  distribution  of  federal  and 
state  powers  is  roughly  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  attempts  to  increase  the  power  of  the  fed 
eral  government  at  the  expense  of  the  state  were 
frustrated  by  a  referendum  in  1944  From  its  early 
years,  however,  the  federal  government  has  been 
noted  for  its  liberal  legislation— woman  suffrage 
was  adopted  m  1902;  old-age  pensions  were  pro- 
vided m  1909,  invalid  pensions  in  1910,  maternity 
allowance  m  19 12,  a  subsidy  to  parents  for  each  child 
born  after  the  first  (1941),  and  unemployment  and 
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sickness  benefits  in  1 944  Educ  ation  is  not  a  fed- 
eral concern,  but  is  left  to  the  states  The  systems 
established  are  generally  effective,  and  the  literacy 
rate  is  high  Government  grants  have  aided  in 
the  establishment  of  state  universities — the  Umv 
of  Svdnev  (1852),  the  Umv  of  Melbourne  (1854), 
the  Umv  of  Adelaide  (1874),  and  the  Umv  of 
Queensland  (in  Brisbane,  1909)  The  railroad  sys- 
tems in  the  growing  land  are  also  owned  by  the 
separate  states  and  there  is  no  uniformity  A  rail- 
road crosses  the  c  ontment  from  east  to  west,  but 
a  projected  line  from  north  to  south  has  never  been 
finished  Air  service  is  greatly  aiding  the  communi- 
cations system  Australia  had  compulsory  military 
service  until  1929,  and  Australians  were  notable 
in  service  in  the  First  World  War  They  also  were 
in  arms  in  great  numbers  in  the  Second  World  War, 
Australia  declared  war  on  Germany  on  Sept  3, 
1939,  and  compulsorv  service  was  reinstated  in 
Oct  ,  1939,  war  was  declared  on  Japan  on  Dec  9, 
1941  The  c  ontment  seemed  in  imminent  danger  of 
attack  by  the  Japanese  early  m  1942,  but  the 
threat  was  averted  by  Allied  victory  in  the  battle 
of  the  Coral  Sea  Australia  was  admitted  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  and  took  an  active 
part  in  UN  affairs,  Herbert  V  Evatt  gaining  con- 
siderable note  See  Svdne>  Upton,  Australia's 
Empty  Spares  (1938),  S  M  Wraciham  and  G  L 
Wrood,  Land  lihhzatwn  in  Australia.  (1939); 
E  J  B  J-oxcroft,  Australian  Native  Policy  (1941) , 
C  H  Orattan,  Introducing  Australia  (1942), 
Griffith  Taylor,  Australia  (1943)  Australian  Insti- 
tute of  International  Affairs,  Australia  and  the 
/Jacn/w(1944) 

Australian  Alps,  chain  of  mountain  ranges,  SE  Aus- 
tralia, comprising  the  southern  part  of  the  Great 
Dividing  Range  and  forming  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Murray  river  s>  stem  and  streams  flowing 
into  the  Tasman  Sea  Its  Mt  Koscmsko  (7,305  ft ) 
is  the  highest  peak  in  Australia 

Australian  Antarctic  Territory,  comprising  the  is- 
lands and  temtory  (except  Adfelto  Land)  between 
long  45°  E  and  160°  E  and  below  lat  60°  S  Aus- 
tralian sovereignty  was  officially  claimed  in  1933 

Australian  bear    see  KOALA 

Australian  Capital  Territory  (911  sq  mi  ,  pop 
16,906)  SE  Australia,  withm  the  state  of  New 
South  Wales  and  containing  Canberra,  capital  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  This  area,  for- 
merly known  as  Y  ass-Canberra,  was  surrendered 
by  New  South  Wales  to  the  commonwealth  m  191 1 
and  wax  called  the  rederal  Capital  Territory  until 
194S  A  part  of  the  JERVIH  BAY  area  was  ceded  in 
1915  bv  New  South  Wrales  to  the  commonwealth 

Australian  literature  Australian  writing  in  the  early 
19th  c ent  was  a  c  olonml  offshoot  of  English  litera- 
ture The  work  of  sue  h  earlv  poets  as  M  M  Rob- 
inson, Judge  Barron  Field,  Charles  Tompson, 
Lionel  Michael,  and  W  C  Wrentworth  (author  of 
Australasia  an  Odt,  1823)1  is  minor  and  imitative 
English  poetry  Literature  of  and  about  Australia 
and  of  some  c  onnequence  can  l»e  said  to  have  begun 
with  the  nature  poetry  of  (  harles  Harpur  (1817- 
68)  and  tho  novels  of  Henry  Kmgsley  (brother  of 
Charles  Kmgsley),  especially  his  Geoffrey  Harnlyn 
(1859),  and  those  of  Catharine  Helen  S  pence  Hen- 
ry Clarence  KENDALL  and  \darn  Lindsay  GORDOV 
discovered  the  beaut>  of  the  bush  ui  their  poems, 
and  the  lesser-known  scholar  James  Brunton  Ste- 
phens wrote  an  unusual  poem.  "Convict  Once  " 
The  bush  ballad,  begun  bv  Gordon,  flowered  in  the 
work  of  John  Farrell  (1851-1904)  and  of  A  B 
("Banjo")  Paterson,  whose  Man  from  Snmoy  Ruer 
and  Other  Verses  (1895)  is  famous  and  whose  song 
WaUting  Matilda  was  popular  in  the  Second  World 
Wrar  Edward  Dvson  and  Henry  Lawson  both 
wrote  more  realistic  ballads  than  Paterson  and 
both  wrote  short  stories,  Law  son's  While  the  Hilly 
Hoils  (1896)  me  ludes  some  of  the  best  tales  of  Aus- 
tralia A  classic  Australian  novel  is  that  by  Mar- 
cus CLARKE,  For  the  Term  of  His  Natural  Life 
(1874)  Less  powerful,  but  true  to  hfo  in  the  bush, 
are  the  novels  of  Thomas  A  BROWNE  (pseud.  Rolf 
Boldrewood)  Other  popular  older  novelists  are  the 
poet  Mrs  G  F  Cross,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Ada  Cambridge  (A  Marriage  Ceremony,  1894), 
Mrs  Campbell  Praed  (Longleat  of  Kooralbyn, 
1887) ,  and  the  diarist-novelist  Joseph  Furphy 
(pseud  Tom  Collins,  Such  Is  Life,  1903).  In  the 
20th  cent  the  stature  of  Australian  novelists  in- 
creases with  the  work  of  Katharuie  Susannah 
Prichard  (Working  Bullocks,  1926)  and  of  the  mas- 
ter craftsman,  Henry  Handel  RKHARDSON  Of 
varying  quality  are  the  novels  of  Martin  Boyd, 
M  L  Skinner  (collaborator  with  I)  H  Lawrence 
in  The  Boy  in  the  Bush,  1924).  F  D  Davison,  Brian 
Pcnton,  Miles  Franklin,  Eleanor  Dark,  Christina 
Stead,  and  the  two  women  who  write  under  the 
name  M  Barnard  Eldershaw  There  is  no  out- 
standing Australian  poet,  although  among  many 
who  are  competent  may  be  mentioned  C  J  Bren- 
nan,  Hugh  R  McCrae,  J  P  McAuley,  Kenneth 
Slessor.  Douglas  Stewart,  K.  D  FiUgerald,  and 
Vance  Palmer  See  H  M  Green,  An  Outline  of 
Australian  Literature  (1930)  and  Modern  Australian 
Poetry  (1946),  an  anthology,  descriptive  bibliogra- 
phy of  Australian  authors  to  1938  by  E  M  Miller 
(1940),  Walter  Murdock,  ed  ,  A  Book  of  Auttrala- 
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nan  Verte  (1924) ,  George  Mackanesa,  ed  ,  Poet*  of 
Australia  ( 1946) ;  two  anthologies  of  selections  from 
Australian  novels  ed.  by  Colin  Roderick  (1945. 
1947) 

Austral  Islands-  see  TUBTJAI  ISLANDS 
Austrasia  (6stra'»hu),  eastern  portion  of  the  Mero- 
vmgian  kingdom  of  the  FRANKS  in  the  6th,  7th,  and 
8th  cent ,  comprising,  in  general,  parts  of  E  France, 
W  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  with  its  capital 
at  Mets  It  took  its  origin  from  the  partition  (511) 
of  the  realm  of  CLOVIB  I  among  his  sons  Auntrasia 
was  constantly  troubled  by  dynastic  rivalries  be- 
tween its  rulers  and  those  of  the  neighboring  king- 
dom of  NBUHTRIA  These  struggles  reached  their 
climax  in  the  fierce  fights  between  Queen  BRTJN- 
HILDA  of  Austrasia  and  Queen  FRBDEOTTNDE  of 
Neustna  During  the  reigns  of  CLOTAIRE  I,  CLO- 
TAIRK  II,  and  DAGOBEBT  I,  Austrasia  was  tempo- 
rarily reunited  with  Neustna  With  the  decline  of 
the  royal  power  in  Austrasia,  the  office  of  mayor  of 
the  palace  developed  into  the  real  seat  of  power  and 
finally  became  hereditary  ui  the  family  of  the  CAR- 
OUNOIANS  See  F  Funck-Brentano,  Earht^t  Times 
(Vol  I  of  National  Hutory  of  France) 
Austria,  Ger  Oettrreich  (us'ttirlkh),  federal  republic 
(32.375  sq  mi  ,  pop  6,818,593),  central  Europe 
It  is  bounded  by  Yugoslavia  and  Italv  in  the  south, 
by  Switzerland  and  Liechtenstein  in  the  west,  by 
Bavaria  and  Czechoslovakia  in  the  north,  and  by 
Hungary  in  the  east  Its  nine  provinces  (Ger 
Bundfslandfr)  are  VORARLBERO,  TYROL,  SALZBURG, 
CARINTHIA,  STYRIA,  UPPER  AUSTRIA,  LOWER  AUS- 
TRIA, BURGENLAND,  and  the  capital,  VIENNA  The 
Alps  traverse  Austria  from  west  to  east  in  three 
main  ranges  and  occupy  three  fourths  of  the  coun- 
try, the  rest  is  hilly  The  highest  peak  of  the 
Austrian  Alps  IB  the  Grossglockner  (12,4«0  ft )  m 
the  HOHE  TAUERN  group  The  scenic  beauty  of 
Tyrol,  Salzburg,  and  the  SALZKAMMERGUT  has 
made  Austria  one  of  the  chief  tourist  centers  in 
Europe  Austria  is  drained  by  the  DANUBE  and 
its  tributaries  the  Inn,  Enns,  Mttrz,  and  Mur 
Forestry,  cattle  raising,  and  dairvmg  are  the  mam 
sources  of  livelihood  in  the  Alpine  provinces, 
Vorarlberg  also  has  an  ancient  textile  industry  In 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria  and  in  Burgenland  agri- 
culture and  winegrowing  predominate  Self-suf- 
ficient only  in  beet  sugar  and  potatoes,  Austria 
depends  on  food  imports  Manufacturing  is  cen- 
tered around  the  metalworkmg  and  machinery 
industries,  most  of  the  raw  materials  (iron,  mag- 
nesium, copper,  lead,  and  zinc)  being  mined  in  the 
country  Other  mineral  resources  include  salt  mines 
in  Tyrol,  Salzburg,  and  Upper  Austria,  and  oil 
fields  at  Ziatersdorf  The  chemical  industry  ex- 
panded after  the  Second  World  War  More  than 
half  of  the  industries  are  concentrated  m  the  Vien- 
na basin,  LINZ,  STEYR,  GRAZ,  and  LEOBKN  are  the 
other  chief  industrial  centers  Vienna  is  the  seat 
of  the  federal  government  In  the  bicameral 
parliament  the  BundeslAnder.  which  also  have  their 
own  provincial  assemblies,  are  represented  by  the 
upper  house  Austrians  are  predominantly  Roman 
Catholic  and,  except  for  a  small  Slovene  minority 
in  8  Carmthia,  German  speaking  Educational 
standards  are  high  Austria  has  three  univer- 
sities, at  Vienna,  Graz,  arid  Innsbruck  The  word 
Austria  in  the  past  10  centuries  has  designated 
various  geographic  and  political  concepts  In  its 
narrowest  sense  Austria  meant  only  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria,  including  Vienna,  in  its  widest 
meaning  the  word  symbolized  the  imperial  Haps- 
burg  power,  its  present  meaning — German-speak- 
ing Austria — dates  only  from  1918  This  article  is 
focused  on  the  history  of  German-speaking  Aus- 
tria Other  aspects  are  treated  under  HOLT  ROMAN 
EMPIRE,  HAPSBURO,  AUBTRO-HUNGARIAN  MON- 
ARCHY, HUNGARY;  BOHEMIA,  and  NETHERLANDS, 
AUSTRIAN  AND  SPANISH  The  history  of  Austria  re- 
fleets  its  position  at  the  crossroads  of  Europe 
Vienna  is  at  the  gate  of  the  Danubian  plain,  and 
the  BRENNER  PASS  links  Germany  and  Italy  From 
the  earliest  times  Austria  has  been  a  thoroughfare, 
a  battleground,  and  an  outpost  It  was  occupied 
by  Celts  when  the  Romans  conquered  it  (15  B  0  — 
A.D.10)  and  divided  it  among  the  provinces  of 
RHAETIA,  NORIOUM,  and  Upper  PANNONIA  After 
the  5th  cent  A  D  ,  Huns,  Ostrogoths,  Lombards, 
and  Bavarians  overran  and  devastated  the  prov- 
inces In  788  Charlemagne  conquered  the  area 
and  set  up  the  first  Austrian  (i  e  ,  Eastern)  March 
in  present  Upper  and  Lower  Austria  to  halt  the 
inroads  of  the  Avars  It  soon  fell  to  the  Moravians 
and  later  to  the  Magyars,  from  whom  it  was  re- 
conquered (955)  by  Emperor  OTTO  I  Otto  recon- 
stituted the  march  and  attached  it  to  BAVARIA,  but 
m  976  Otto  II  bestowed  it  as  a  separate  fief  on 
Leopold  of  BABENBERG,  founder  of  the  first  Aus- 
trian dynasty.  Emperor  Frederick  I  raised  (1156) 
Austria  to  a  duchy,  and  in  1192  Styria  also  passed 
under  Babenberg  rule  After  the  death  of  the  last 
Babenberg,  King  OTTOCAB  II  of  Bohemia  acquired 
(1251-69)  Austria,  Styna,  Carinthia,  and  CAB- 
NIOLA  Fearing  his  power,  the  German  princes 
elected  (1272)  the  relatively  obscure  Rudolf  of 
Hapaburg  as  German  king  Rudolf  I  asserted  his 
royal  prerogative  to  retlaim  the  four  duchies  from 
Ottocar  (1276)  and,  after  defending  them  (1278) 
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against  Ottocar'a  attack,  incorporated  them  in  his 
domains  With  this  event  both  Austria  and  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  made  their  entrance  on  the 
European  stage  After  the  murder  (1308)  of  Ru- 
dolf's son,  ALBERT  I,  the  German  pnnces  balked 
at  electing  another  member  of  the  ambitious  fam- 
ily. However,  Albert's  ducal  successors  did  not 
waste  their  time  They  enlarged  the  Hapsburg 
holdings,  which  were  ruled  by  the  various  branches 
of  the  family,  by  acquiring  Tyrol  (1363)  and  Trieste 
(1382)  and  extended  their  influence  over  the  ec- 
clesiastic states  of  Salzburg,  TRENT,  and  Bnxen 
(see  BRESSANONE),  which,  however,  remained  in- 
dependent until  1801-3  Marriage  and  inheritance 
were  their  preferred  methods  of  aggrandizement. 
Marriage  brought  ALBERT  II  to  the  position  of 
being  elected  German  king  in  1438  After  his  elec- 
tion the  rulers  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  were 
chosen  from  the  Hapaburg  dynasty  Despite  their 
vast  dynastic  and  imperialistic  preoccupations,  the 
emperors  never  ceased  to  consider  German  Austria 
the  privileged  core  of  their  dominions  FREDFRICK 
III  raised  (1453)  Austria  to  an  archduchy  During 
his  long  reign  originated  several  of  the  factors  that 
determined  later  Austrian  history  These  were  the 
protracted  wars  caused  by  Hapsburg  rivalry  with 
France,  the  Turkish  menace,  which  reached  its 
peak  in  the  second  siege  of  Vienna  (1683),  the 
lasting  union  (1526),  under  the  same  crown,  of 
Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary  (see  FERDINAND  I, 
emperor),  and  the  Catholic  REFORM,  which  gave 
the  Jesuits  and  the  ultramontane  party  charac- 
teristic influence  over  most  phases  of  Austrian  life 
The  Austrian  peasantry,  especially  in  Tyrol,  had 
gained  some  advantages  in  the  Peasants'  War  of 
1524-26,  however,  because  of  its  Protestant  lean- 
ings, it  was  severely  repressed  in  the  following  two 
centuries  The  commercial  revolution  of  the  16th 
cent  harmed  Austria  by  diminishing  the  impor- 
tance of  its  trade  routes  and  of  the  ancient  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  Tvrol  and  Carmthia  The  THIRTY 
YEARS  WAR  (1618-48)  broke  Hapsburg  supremacy 
in  Germany  and  drained  Austria  of  man  power 
and  funds  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  afterwards 
continued  a  mere  shadow  existence,  while  the  Haps- 
burg  lands  emerged  as  a  distinct  empire  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  defeated  by  the  Auatnans  at  the 
White  Mt  (1620),  became  virtually  Austrian 
provinces  and  were  subjected  to  Germamzation 
But  the  growing  Hapsburg  absolutism  was  felt  by 
the  Austrians  no  less  than  by  the  Czechs  Police 
regulations  prescribed  even  the  food  and  the 
clothes  that  each  class  of  subjects  was  permitted 
to  eat  and  to  wear  Censorship  and  obscurantism 
flourished  Emperor  CHARLES  VI  (171 1-40),  whose 
dynastic  wars  had  drained  the  state,  secured  the 
succession  to  the  Hapsburg  lands  for  his  daughter, 
MARIA  THERESA,  by  means  of  the  PRAGMATIC 
SANCTION  Maria  Therena's  struggle  with  FRED- 
ERK  K  II  of  Prussia  m  the  War  of  the  AUSTRIAN 
SUCCESSION  and  the  SEVEN  YEARS  WAR  opened  a 
new  phase  m  German  history  Except  for  the  loss  of 
Silesia,  Mana  Theresa  held  her  own  Her  hus- 
band, FRANCIS  I,  became  emperor  in  1745,  but  his 
position  was  largely  ornamental  The  major  event 
of  Maria  Theresa's  later  reign  was  the  first  parti- 
tion of  Poland  (1772  see  POLAND,  PARTITIONS  OF)  , 
m  that  transaction  and  in  the  third  partition  (1795) 
Austria  renewed  its  eastward  expansion  JOSEPH 
II,  who  succeeded  her,  impetuously  carried  for- 
ward the  reforms  which  his  mother  had  cautiously 
begun  His  unsuccessful  attempt  to  centralize 
and  Germanize  his  scattered  and  disparate  domin- 
ions met  active  popular  resistance,  his  project 
to  consolidate  his  state  by  exchanging  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  for  Bavaria  was  balked  by  Fredenck 
II  The  purest  representative  of  "benevolent 
despotism"  and  the  ENLIGHTENMENT,  Joseph  also 
decreed  a  aeries  of  revolutionary  agrarian,  fiscal, 
and  judicial  reforms  They  provoked  such  opposi- 
tion, especially  among  the  clergy  and  the  land- 
owners, that  his  successor,  LEOPOLD  II,  had  to  re- 
scind the  larger  part  In  Joseph's  reign  the  Aus- 
trian bourgeoisie  emerged  from  its  long  intellectual 
torpor  Music  and  architecture  flourished  in  18th- 
century  Austria,  and  modern  Austrian  literature 
emerged  early  in  the  19th  cent  In  the  reign  of 
FR  \NCIB  II.  Austria  was  drawn  (1792)  into  war 
with  revolutionary  France  (see  FRENCH  REVOLU- 
TIONARY WARS)  and  with  NAPOLEON  I  The 
treaties  of  CAMPO  FORMIO  (1797)  and  Luneville 
(1801)  preluded  the  dissolution  (1806)  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  and  in  1804  Francis  II  took  the 
style  "Francis  I,  emperor  of  Austria  "  His  rout  at 
Austerhtz  (1805)  led  to  the  severe  Treaty  of  Press- 
burg  (see  FREIBURG,  TREATY  OF)  An  upsurge  of 
nationalism  resulted  m  the  renewal  of  warfare  in 
1809,  the  defeat  at  W  a  gram  preceded  the  even 
more  humiliating  Peace  of  SCHONRRUNN  Austria 
was  forced  to  take  part  m  the  Russian  campaign  of 
1812  as  Napoleon's  ally,  but  in  1813  it  again  joined 
the  coalition  against  Napoleon ,  an  Austrian,  Prince 
Karl  Philipp  von  Schwarzenberg,  headed  the  Allied 
forces  The  Congress  of  Vienna  (1814-16,  see  VI- 
ENNA, CONGRESS  or)  did  not  restore  to  Austria 
its  former  possessions  in  the  Netherlands  and  in 
Baden  but  awarded  it  Lombardy,  Veneti*,  Istna, 
and  Dalmatia  A«  the  leading  power  both  of  the 
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Austria  under  the  ministry  of  METTBRNICH  dom- 
inated European  politics  Extreme  reaction  and 
ruthless  coercion  characterized  the  age  The 
European  Revolution  of  1848  shook  the  Hapsburg 
empire  but  was  destined  to  failure  there  because  of 
the  conflicting  nationalist  aspirations  that  Bet  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  Germans,  Slavs, 
Hungarians,  and  Italians  against  each  other  Re- 
volts were  at  first  successful  throughout  the  empire 
(see  HUNGARY,  BOHEMIA,  G ALICIA;  RISORGIMEN- 
TO)  ,  m  Vienna  the  revolutionists  drove  out  Metter- 
mch  (March,  1848)  Emperor  FERDINAND  at  first 
granted  a  liberal  constitution,  which  a  parliament, 
convened  in  Vienna,  was  to  revise  After  a  new  out- 
break Vienna  was  retaken  and  the  revolutionists 
were  punished  by  troops  under  General  WINDIBCH- 
ORATZ  The  parliament  was  transferred  to  Krem- 
sier,  Prince  Felix  zu  SCHWARZBNBERO  became 
premier,  and  Ferdinand  abdicated  in  favor  of 
FRANCIS  JOSEPH  Absolutism  returned  The 
Kremsier  parliament  was  dissolved,  the  provinces 
rediued  to  order,  and  Austrian  leadership  in  Ger- 
many reasserted  at  the  Convention  of  OLMUTZ  in 
1850  Alexander  BACH  intensified  (1852-59) 
Schwarzenberg's  centralizing  policy,  thus  height- 
ening racial  tension  within  the  empire  However, 
economic  prosperity  was  promoted  by  the  sup- 
pression of  internal  tariff  barriers,  and  several  re- 
forms dating  from  1848  were  upheld,  notably  the 
complete  abolition  of  feudal  dues  The  military 
and  political  weakness  of  the  empire  was  demon- 
strated by  the  Austrian  loss  of  Lombardy  m  the 
Italian  War  of  1859  The  moment  was  ripe  for 
Prussia  to  strike  a  blow  at  its  nval  After  involving 
Austria  m  the  war  over  SCHLEBWIO-HOLSTEIN  in 
1864,  BISMARCK  found  an  easy  pretext  for  attack- 
ing and  crushing  Austria  in  1866  (see  AUSTRO- 
PRUSSIAN  WAR)  After  the  disaster  of  Sadowa, 
Austria  was  expelled  from  the  German  Confedera- 
tion and  moreover  lost  Venetia  to  Italy  A  reorien- 
tation  toward  the  east  and  a  reorganization  of  the 
government  became  inevitable,  and  in  1867  a  com- 
promise (Ger  Ausglevch)  established  a  dual  state, 
the  AusTHO-HuNGARiAN  MONARCHY.  Constitu- 
tional government  returned,  but  failure  to  provide 
a  satisfactory  status  for  the  Slavs  and  the  disastrous 
part  of  Austria  in  bringing  about  the  First  WORLD 
WAR  caused  the  collapse  of  the  monarchy  m  1918, 
two  years  after  Francis  Joseph's  death  His  suc- 
cessor, CHARLES  I,  abdicated,  on  Nov  12,  after  a 
peaceful  revolution  staged  bv  the  Socialist  and  Pan- 
German  parties,  German  Austria  was  proclaimed  a 
republic  and  a  part  of  Greater  Germany  The 
Treaty  of  SAINT-GERMAIN  (1919J  fixed  the  present 
Austrian  borders  and  forbade  (as  did  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles)  an\  kind  of  political  or  economic  union 
with  Germany  This  left  Austria  a  small  country  of 
some  b.000,000  inhabitants,  of  which  one  third 
lived  in  a  single  large  city  that  had  been  geared  to 
be  the  financial  and  industrial  hub  of  a  large  state 
The  Dual  Monarchy  had  been  virtually  self-suf- 
ficient economically,  its  component  parts  had  com- 
plemented each  other  ideally  The  breakup  and 
the  consequent  erection  of  tariff  walls  deprived 
Austria  of  raw  materials,  food,  and  markets  Re- 
orientation  toward  Germany  was  balked  by  the 
insistence  of  France,  Italy,  and  Czechoslovakia  on 
the  treaty  clauses  against  union  (Ger  Anschluss] 
with  Germany  In  the  immediate  post-war  period 
starvation  and  influenza  exacted  a  heavy  toll, 
especially  in  Vienna  These  ills  were  followed  by 
currency  inflation,  ended  only  in  1924  by  League  of 
Nations  aid,  by  chronic  unemployment,  by  finan- 
cial scandals  and  crises,  and  by  growing  political 
unrest  "Red"  Vienna,  under  the  moderate  Socialist 
government  of  Karl  BEITZ,  became  increasingly 
opposed  to  the  "Black"  (i  e ,  clericalist)  rural 
population,  which  won  the  elections  of  1921  The 
c  abinet  of  Karl  RENNER  was  succeeded  by  Chris- 
tian Socialist  and  Pan-German  coalitions  under 
SCHOBFR,  SEIPBL,  and  other  men  Riots  cul- 
minated in  1927  in  severe  outbreaks  m  Vienna,  and 
two  private  militias — the  Hetmwehr  of  the  mon- 
archist leader  E  R  von  STARHEMBERG  and  the 
Schvtxbund  of  the  Socialists— threatened  the 
authority  of  the  state  NATIONAL  SOCIALISM,  feed- 
ing on  anti-Semitism,  gained  rapidly  and  soon  ab- 
sorbed the  Pan-German  party  Engelbert  DOLL- 
FUSS,  who  became  chancellor  m  1932,  though  ir- 
reconcilably opposed  to  Anschluss  and  to  National 
Socialism,  increasingly  tended  toward  corporative 
FASCISM  and  relied  heavily  on  Italian  support.  His 
stern  suppression  of  the  Socialists  precipitated  a 
serious  revolt  (1934),  which  was  bloodily  sup- 
pressed by  the  army.  Soon  afterward  a  totalitar- 
ian state  was  set  up,  and  both  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic and  the  National  Socialist  parties  were  out- 
lawed. In  July,  1934,  the  National  Socialists  as- 
sassinated DollfusB  but  failed  to  seize  the  govern- 
ment. Kurt  SCHUSCHNIGG  continued  his  predeces- 
sor's policy,  but  he  lost  his  strongest  foreign  sup- 
port when  Mussolini  allied  himself  with  Hitler 
(1936)  German  pressure  on  Austria  increased, 
the  National  Socialists  became  a  legal  party  again, 
and  in  1938  were  included  in  the  cabinet  Bchusch- 
nigg's  last-minute  attempt  to  prevent  AnsMusa 
by  taking  a  plebiscite  brought  an  ultimatum  from 
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Germany  Austria  yielded  and  in  March,  1938,  was 
occupied  by  German  troops.  First  governed  by 
SJBYBS-INQUABT,  it  was  fully  incorporated  into 
Germany  in  1940  In  1943  the  Allies  agreed  to  re- 
establish an  independent  Austria  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War,  Early  in  1945  Austria  was 
conquered  by  Russian  and  American  troops,  and 
in  April  a  provisional  government  was  set  up  under 
Karl  Renner.  The  country  was  divided  into  five 
zones  of  military  occupation — Vorarlberg  and  Ty- 
rol (French  sone) ,  Salzburg  and  W  Upper  Austna 
(American  zone) ,  E  Upper  Austria,  Lower  Austria, 
and  Burgeniand  (Russian  zone),  Carinthia  and 
Styna  (British  zone),  and  Vienna,  with  a  special 
regime  In  Jan  ,  1946,  Austria  was  formally  recog- 
nized by  the  Western  powers  An  independent 
government  was  set  up  under  a  coalition  cabinet, 
but  a  peace  treaty  with  Austria  had  failed  to  ma- 
terialize by  the  spring  of  1950,  largely  because  of 
dissension  between  tho  Western  powers  and  Russia 
as  to  what  constituted  German-owned  assets, 
which  Russia  claimed  as  reparations  payments. 
Austrian  economy  had  been  shattered  by  the  war, 
its  recovery  was  blocked  by  the  deterioration  of 
trade  between  Western  and  Eastern  Europe  and 
by  continued  division  into  separate  occupation 
zones  See  Louis  Lcger,  Htttory  of  Austria-Hungary 
(6th  French  ed,u1920.  1st  English  ed  ,  1907), 
Richard  Kralik,  dsterretrhuchr  Geschichtf  (1913); 
W  C  Langsam,  The  Napoltionir  Ware  and  German 
Nationalism  in  Austria  (1930),  K  W  Rothschild, 
Austria's  Economic  Development  Between  the  Two 
Wars  (1947);  C  A  Gulu-k,  Austna  from  Hahsburg 
to  Hitler  (1948) 
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Austrian  Succession.  War  of  the,  1740-48,  general 
European  war  that  broke  out  when,  on  the  strength 
of  the  PRAGMATIC  SANCTION,  the  archduchess 
MARIA  THERESA  succeeded  her  father,  Emperor 
Charles  VI,  as  ruler  of  the  Hapsburg  lands  The 
elector  of  Bavaria  (later  Emperor  CHARLES  VII) 
advanced  counterclaims  to  tho  succession  while 
PHILIP  V  of  Spam  and  Ai  C.UHTUH  III  of  Poland  and 
Saxony  advanced  weak  claims  of  their  own  FBED- 
tRUK  II  of  Prussia,  who  on  still  shakier  grounds 
claimed  part  of  SILESIA,  began  the  war  by  invading 
and  rapidly  occupying  that  province  His  cynical 
offer  of  support  to  Maria  Theresa  if  she  would  code 
Silesia  wasrejec  ted  Victorious  at  Mollwitz  (1741), 
Frederick  obtained  the  alliance  of  I«  ranee,  Spain, 
Bavaria,  and  Saxony  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  who 
was  promised  the  imperial  election,  advanced  on 
Vienna  In  Oct  ,  1741,  however,  Prussia  agreed  to 
a  true  e  in  exchange  for  Lower  Silesia  This  armis- 
tice, though  soon  broken  by  1*  rodenc  k,  caused  the 
Bavarians  to  attack  Bohemia  instead  of  Vienna 
Joined  by  the  French  and  Saxons,  thev  took  Prague 
(Ncjv  ,  1741)  Meanwhile  Maria  Theresa  had  ob- 
tained full  support  from  the  Hungarian  diet  and 
the  promise  of  aid  from  England,  which  had  been 
at  war  with  Spain  sim*  1739  (see  JENKINS'S  EAR. 
WAR  OF)  Early  in  1742  Austrian  troops  overran 
Bavuna  and  invested  Prague  and  in  Julv,  Mana 
Theresa  made  peace  with  Prussia  by  ceding  most 
of  Silesia  (Treaty  of  Berlin)  Saxony  also  made 
peace  arid  joined  Autstna  as  an  alh  in  174.?  The 
epic  retreat  from  Prague  of  the  French  under 
Marshal  BKLLB-!SIE  (winter  1742-43)  was  fol- 
lowed bv  the  victory  of  GEORGE  II  over  the  French 
at  Dettmgen  (1743)  In  1744  Frederick  II  started 
the  Second  Silesian  War  by  invading  Bohemia,  but 
he  was  soon  expelled  b>  Austrian  and  Saxon  forces 
On  the  death  (1746)  of  Bmperor  Charles  VII, 
Bavaria,  once  more  overrun  by  Austrian  troops, 
wan  forced  out  of  the  war  These  Austrian  successes 
were  balanced  by  the  great  I«  rench  victory  of  Foti- 
tenoy  (1745),  where  Maurice  de  SAXE  defeated  the 
British  Anxious  for  peace,  George  II  concluded 
(1745)  the  Convention  of  Hanover  with  Frederick 
II,  who  promised  to  support  the  imperial  candidacy 
of  Maria  Theresa's  husband  (shortly  afterward 
elected  as  Francis  I)  in  return  for  the  cession  of 
Silesia  guaranteed  by  Europe  Defeated  at  Hohen- 
fr  led  berg  and  at  Kesselsdorf,  Mana  Theresa  ac- 
cepted the  compromise  in  the  Treaty  of  Dresden 
with  Prussia  (Dec,  1745)  The  war  continued  m 
N  Italy,  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  North  America 
(see  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WARS),  and  in  India.  The 
c  hief  belligerents  (Austria,  England,  Holland,  and 
Sardinia  on  the  one  side,  France  and  Spam  on  the 
other)  grew  weary  of  the  war  Although  Maria  The- 
resa secured  (1748)  the  alliance  of  Russia,  the  other 
nations  were  bent  on  peace,  and  late  m  1748  the 
Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (see  AIX-LA-CHAPBLLB, 
TREATY  OF,  2)  was  signed  The  only  real  bene- 
ficiary was  Prussia,  which  emerged,  much  enlarged 
in  territory,  as  a  major  European  power 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  or  Dual  Monarchy, 
the  Hapsburg  empire  from  the  constitutional  com- 
promise (Ger.  Aitsgleich)  of  1867  between  AUSTRIA 
and  HUNGARY  until  its  fall  in  1918  The  expulsion 
of  Austria  from  the  German  Confederation  after 
the  Austro-Prussian  War  of  1866  caused  Emperor 
FRANCIS  JOSEPH  to  reorient  his  policy  toward  the 
oast  and  to  consolidate  his  heterogeneous  empire. 
The  agitation  in  Hungary  for  national  independ- 
ence necessitated  a  number  of  concessions  if  the 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  crowns  were  to  remain 
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united  in  one  person  The  Autgleich,  which  was 
worked  out  by  Count  BBUBT,  Count  ANDRASSY,  and 
Francis  DBAK,  divided  the  Haps  burg  empire  into 
two  states  Cisleithama  (the  land  W  of  the  Leitha 
river)  comprised  Austria  proper,  Bohemia,  Mora- 
via, Austrian  Silesia,  and  Austrian  Poland;  it  was 
to  be  ruled  by  the  Hapsburg  monarcbs  in  their 
capacity  as  emperors  of  Austria  Transleithania 
included  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Croatia,  Slo- 
venia, and  part  of  the  Dalmatian  coast,  it  was  to 
be  ruled  by  the  Hapsburg  monarchs  in  their  rapac- 
ity as  kings  of  Hungary  CROATIA  was  Riven  a 
special  status  Austria-Hungary  was  the  greatest 
recent  example  of  a  multinational  state  m  Europe, 
however,  of  the  four  chief  ethmral  groups  (Ger- 
mans, Hungarians,  Slavs,  and  Italians)  only  the 
first  two  received  full  partnership  The  crown  of 
Bohemia  was  conspicuously  ignored  Both  Cislei- 
tbatua  and  Transleithania  elected  independent  par- 
liaments to  deliberate  on  internal  affairs  and  had 
independent  ministries  A  common  cabinet,  com- 
posed of  three  ministers,  dealt  with  foreign  rela- 
tions, defense,  and  the  finances  of  the  whole  empire 
It  was  responsible  to  the  emperor-lung  and  to  the 
delegations  of  60  members  each,  chosen  by  the  two 
parliaments  The  regular  armed  forces  were  under 
unified  command  and  currency  was  uniform 
throughout  the  empire,  but  there  were  separate 
customs  regimes  The  strength  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy lay  in  its  vastnesa,  its  virtual  economic  self- 
sufficiency,  its  opportunities  for  commercial  inter- 
course from  the  Swiss  border  to  the  Carpathians 
Its  weakness  was  less  in  its  ethnical  diversity  than 
in  the  unequal  treatment  accorded  to  its  minorities 
in  the  spirit  of  the  maxim,  "Divide  and  rule  "  Of 
the  Slavic  elements  the  Czechs  and  Serbs  were  the 
most  disaffected  The  efforts  of  the  TAAFKB  min- 
istry to  satisfy  Czech  demands  failed  The  Italian 
minority  was  won  to  the  Italian  nationalist  cause 
(see  IRKEDENTIBM)  The  Rumanians  of  Transyl- 
vania had  bitter  grievances  against  their  Hungarian 
masters  Nationalist  movements  gained  steadily 
throughout  the  empire,  enlarged  their  demands 
from  cultural  autonomy  to  full  independence,  and 
ultimately  broke  up  the  monarchy  These  move- 
ments existed  not  only  in  the  oppressed  provinces, 
but  also  among  Hungarian  extremists,  who  desired 
total  independence,  and  among  Austrian  Fan- 
Germans,  who  advocated  the  union  of  German- 
speaking  Austria  with  Germany.  The  greatest 
danger  to  the  monarchy  probably  was  PAN-SLAV- 
ISM, spreading  from  Serbia  and  encouraged  by 
Russia  among  the  South  Slavs  Archduke  FRANCIS 
FERDINAND,  heir  to  the  throne,  apparently  had  a 
project  by  which  Croatia  was  to  become  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  third.  South  Slavic,  partner  in  the  mon- 
archy, his  assassination  (1914)  at  Sarajevo  cut 
short  this  hope  and  precipitated  the  First  World 
War  In  external  policy,  Austria-Hungary  earlv 
became  reconciled  with  Germany  and  joined  the 
THREK  EMPERORS'  LEAGUE  At  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  (1878,  see  BERLIN,  CONGRESS  OK)  Count 
Andrassv,  the  foreign  minister,  commenced  an  ag- 
gressive policy  of  eastward  expansion  (Drang  nach 
Oaten),  notably  by  securing  a  mandate  over  BOSNIA 
AND  HERCFGOVINA  In  1879  he  entered  an  alliance 
with  Germany,  joined  also  by  Italy  in  1882  (see 
TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  AND  TRIPLE  ENTENTE)  The 
formation  of  the  Triple  Entente  (France,  England, 
Rusma)  to  oppose  this  alliance  led  to  the  tonse 
diplomatic  situation  that  preceded  the  First  WORLD 
WAR  The  foreign  policy  of  AEHRKNTHAL  led  to 
the  Bosnian  crisis  of  1908-9,  and  the  reckless  de- 
mands which  his  successor,  BERCHTOLD,  made  on 
Serbia  after  the  assassination  of  Francis  Ferdinand 
helped  to  precipitate  the  cataclysm  The  internal 
weakness  of  the  empire  became  immediately  ob- 
vious. Czech  regiments  deserted  wholesale  from 
the  beginning,  Italy  and  Rumania,  eying  their 
respective  minorities  in  Austria  and  Hungary, 
joined  the  Allies,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  won  by 
Serbian  propaganda,  joined  (1917)  m  agreement 
with  the  Serbs,  to  found  a  South  Slavic  state  (see 
YUGOSLAVIA)  Abroad,  the  Czechs  under  Masaryk 
and  the  Poles  under  Pilsudski  formed  legions  fight- 
ing on  the  Allied  side,  and  in  Oct ,  1918,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence The  Austrian  defeat  at  VITTORIO 
VKNETO  was  followed  by  unconditional  surrender, 
on  Nov  11  Emperor  CHARLES  I  abdicated,  on 
Nov  12,  German  Austria  was  proclaimed  a  repub- 
lic The  treaties  of  Versailles,  Trianon,  and  Saint- 
Germain  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  successor 
states  The  breakup  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  ful- 
filled the  19th-century  liberal  ideal  of  national  self- 
determination ,  at  the  same  time,  the  creation  of 
small,  strongly  nationalist  states,  cut  off  from  each 
other  by  tariff  walls,  has  been  criticized  as  repre- 
senting a  "Balkauization  of  Europe  "  See  Louis 
Lcger,  History  of  Austria-Hungary  (6th  French  ed  , 
1920, 1st  English  ed  ,  1907) ,  Wolf  von  Schierbrand, 
Austria- Hungary  the  Polyglot  Rmp\r«  (1917).  Ste- 
phan  Burian  von  RaJecs,  Austria  in  Dissolution 
(Eng  tr  ,  1924) ,  Oszkar  Jaszi,  Dissolution  of  the 
Hapsburg  Monarchy  (1929),  K  A  Kann,  The  Multi- 
national Empire  (1949). 

Auttronesian  (6s'tr5n£'shun),  name  sometimes  used 
for  the  Malayo-Polyneauui  languages. 
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Auztro-Pruszian  War  or  Seven  Weeks  War.  June 
16-Aug.  23,  I860,  between  Prussia,  allied  with 
Italy,  and  Austria,  seconded  by  Bavaria,  Wurttem- 
berg,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Baden,  and  several  smaller 

f  German  states  It  was  deliberately  provoked  by 
BISMARCK,  over  the  objections  of  his  king,  in  order 
to  expel  Austria  from  the  GERMAN  CONFEDERATION 
as  a  step  toward  the  unification  of  Germany  The 
pretext  for  precipitating  the  conflict  was  found  in 
the  dispute  between  Prussia  and  Austria  over  the 
administration  of  ScHLEswia-HowiTEf N  The  Aus- 
trian appeal  to  the  German  diet  when  Prussia 
declared  tho  GABTEIN  CONVENTION  nullified  by 
Austria  and  the  Prussian  proposal  to  reorganise  the 
German  Confederation  immediately  preceded  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  Prussia  with  an  efficient 
military  machine  that  amazed  Europe.,  overran  the 
German  states  allied  with  Austria  and  crushed  the 
Austrian;*  at  SADOWA  (July  3)  However,  Bismarck 
had  no  intention  of  weakening  Austria,  a  potential 
ally,  more  than  necessary  The  preliminary  peace 
of  Nikolsburg  (July  26)  was  followed  (Aug  23)  by 
the  Peace  of  Prague  Against  Italy,  the  Austrians 
had  won  overwhelming  victories  on  the  land,  at 
Custozza,  and  on  the  sea,  at  Lissa  Nevertheless 
the  peace  treaty  forced  Austria  to  cede  Venetia  to 
Italy  Prussia,  satisfied  with  the  exclusion,  ac- 
knowledged m  the  treaty,  of  Austria  from  German 
affairs,  demanded  no  territory  from  Austria,  but 
annexed  Hanover,  Hesse-Kassel,  Nassau,  and 
Frankfurt  The  German  Confederation  was  re- 
placed by  the  Prussian-led  NORTH  GERMAN  CON- 
FEDERATION Thus  the  war  paved  the  way  for  the 
establishment  (1871)  of  the  German  Empire  and 
the  reorientation  of  Austria  (reorganized  in  1867 
as  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy)  toward  the 
east  The  moderate  peace  terms  facilitated  the 
Austro-German  alliance  of  1879  See  Hemrich 
Fnedjung,  The  Struggle  for  Supremacy  in  Germany, 
1869-1866  (Eng  tr  ,  1935) 

Auteuil  (6tu'€)  old  town,  now  incorporated  into 
Paris,  France  Bordering  on  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
it  is  the  site  of  a  fashionable  racecourse. 

Attthan  (6'tharl),  d  590,  Lombard  king  (584-90) 
Elected  by  the  Lombard  dukes  to  end  the  anarchy 
which  prevailed  after  the  murder  (572')  of  Alboin, 
Authari  consolidated  Lombard  power  in  N  Italy 
and  repelled  several  Frankish  invasions. 

authentic  modes,  in  music  see  MODE 

autobiography   ttee  BIOGRAPHY 

autogiro  (6'tojl'rt))  or  gyroplane  (jl'ruplan),  type  of 
aircraft  which  constitutes  the  first  departure  from 
the  method  of  flying  established  by  the  Wright 
brothers  Invented  by  Juan  de  la  Cierva,  it  was 
the  outcome  of  manj  experiments  carried  out  m 
Spain  between  1919  and  1924  It  was  successfully 
demonstrated  in  England  in  1925  The  fixed  wings, 
unlike  those  of  the  ordinary  monoplane,  are  greatly 
reduced  in  size,  and  the  principal  lift  is  supplied 
b>  airfoils  which  are  rotated  about  a  nearly  vertical 
axis  by  aerodynamic  forces  generated  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  plane  through  the  air  The  lift  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  plane  of  symmetry  is  equalised  by 
the  vertical  oscillation  of  the  blades  or  by  the  cen- 
trifugal forre  of  the  rotor's  rotation  Some  advan- 
tages of  the  machine  are  that  it  will  parachute  to 
the  ground  if  the  engine  fails,  its  descent  being 
slowed  bv  the  turning  rotor,  that  it  becomes  air- 
borne with  a  very  short  take-off  run ,  and  that  with 
a  moderate  headwind  it  can  virtually  hover  with 
zero  ground  speed  Thrust  is  supplied  by  an  or- 
dinary engine  and  propeller  The  body  and  tail 
assembly  are  conventional  Control  is  maintained 
by  rudder,  elevators,  and  ailerons  and  in  some 
models  by  changing  the  pitch  of  the  rotor  blades 

autograph  [Gr  .•self-writing],  either  a  signature  or 
a  document  written  entirely  by  the  author's  hand 
Autographs  of  the  great  are  eagerly  sought  by 
collectors,  and  rare  examples — such  as  those  of 
Button  Gwmnett  and  other  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence — bring  very  high  prices  A 
famous  collection  is  the  Emmet  collection  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library  An  entire  manuscript 
in  good  condition  by  a  wnter  whose  autographs  are 
rare  may  sell  for  thousands  of  dollars,  the  original 
of  Poe's  Raven  and  of  Lewis  Carroll's  Alice  in 
Wonderland  are  examples  See  M  A  Benjamin, 
Autograph*  a  Key  to  Collecting  (1946) 

autointoxication,  condition  occurring  usually  because 
unelumnated  toxins  from  waste  products  retained 
in  the  gastrointestinal  tract  bring  about  a  poison- 
ing Headache  and  fatigue  are  symptomatic.  The 
condition  may  be  corrected  by  proper  elimination 
and  a  proper  diet 

Autolycus  (6t6'«kus),  4th  cent  B  C  ,  Greek  astron- 
omer and  mathematician  of  Pitane  in  Aeolis.  Of 
his  two  extant  works,  that  on  the  revolving  sphere 
is  said  to  be  the  oldest  completely  preserved  Greek 
treatise  on  a  mathematical  subject  The  other 
deals  with  the  apparent  rising  and  setting  of  the 
fixed  stars. 

Autolycus  (6t6'llkus),  in  Greek  myth,  celebrated 
robber  who  h\ed  on  Mt  Parnassus.  His  daughter 
Anticleia  was  the  mother  of  ODYSSEUS  Some  said 
Autob  cua  was  a  son  of  Hermes,  who  had  given  him 
remarkable  powers  of  cunning 

automatic  writing,  term  used  by  spiritualists  in 
relation  to  certain  phenomena  common  in  the 
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stances,  where  the  writer  is  said  to  be  "under 
control"  of  the  spirit  of  one  departed  It  has  been 
used  in  the  past  as  a  means  of  DIVINATION  In 
modern  SPIRITISM,  the  planchette  and  ouija  board 
ha\  e  been  used  as  instruments 
automaton:  see  ROBOT 

automobile.  Nicolas  Joseph  Cugnot  is  generally 
conceded  to  have  built  in  Pans  m  1769  the  first 
self-propelled  vehicle,  a  heavy,  three-wheeled  car- 
riage driven  bv  steam  cylinders  and  having  a  boiler 
that  projec  ted  in  front,  its  speed  was  c  3  mi  an 
hour  Another  early  car,  built  by  Hit  hard  Trevi- 
thick  of  England  in  1801,  was  also  a  three-wheeled 
vehicle  driven  by  steam,  and  the  engine  drove  the 
rear  pair  of  wheels  In  the  following  >ears  in  Eng- 
land man>  steam  road  carriages  were  built  and 
attempts  were  made  to  operate  them  on  scheduled 
loutes,  but  excessive  budge  and  road  tolls  and 
shortsighted  legislation  (notably  the  Red  Flag  Act, 
1830)  finallv  drove  mechanical  \ehicles  off  the 
roads  and  retarded  their  development  m  England 
for  decades  The  Red  Flag  \ct,  repealed  onlj  in 
1896,  required  that  self-propelled  vehicles  be  pre- 
ceded bv  a  man  carrying  a  red  flag  by  dav  and  a 
red  light  bv  night,  speed  was  limited  to  4  mi  an 
hour  Sir  Goldsworthv  Gurnev,  Walter  Haneoc  k, 
Scott- Mussel,  and  George  Medhurst  in  England 
and  Oliver  Fvans  and  William  T  James  in  the 
United  States  contributed  to  the  development  of 
the  earlv  steam  automobile  Electric  cabs  were  m 
use  in  Brighton,  England,  as  earlv  as  1887  The 
development  of  the  automobile  was  accelerated  by 
the  mtrodm  tion  of  the  internal-combustion  engine 
Probably  the  first  vehicle  of  this  tvpe  was  the 
three-wheeled  tar  built  m  1S85  bv  Karl  Bone  in 
Germany  Another  German,  Gottlieb  Daimler, 
built  an  improved  internal-combustion  engine 
c.  1885  The  Panhard  car,  introduced  m  France 
by  the  Daimler  companv  m  1894,  had  many  fea- 
tures of  the  modern  car  France  was  also  a  pioneer 
in  the  inception  of  the  automobile  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  French  terms  chauffeur,  chasms,  tonntau, 
garage  In  the  TTmted  States,  internal-combustion 
cars  of  the  horseless-buggy  type  were  manufactured 
in  the  1890s  by  Charles  Durvea  and  J  Frank 
Dur>ea,  Elwood  Haynes,  Henrv  Ford,  Ransom  E 
Olds,  and  Alexander  Win  ton  Manv  of  the  earlv 
engines  had  but  one  cylinder  with  a  <  ham  and 
sprocket  drive  on  wooden  carnage  wheels  The 
cars  were  generally  open,  accommodated  two  pas- 
sengers, and  w  ere  steered  bv  a  lever  The  tonneau 
type  became  c  ommon  c  1903  Earlv  experimenters 
included  also  John  D  Maxwell,  H  H  franklin, 
and  Dave  Buick  W  C  Durant  Hugh  Chalmers, 
Benjamin  Bnscoe,  and  J  N  VV  illys  were  leaders  m 
promotion  and  sales  Henry  Leland  was  noted  for 
producing  precision  machine  parts  By  190}  De- 
troit was  on  the  wav  to  becoming  the  automotrve 
center  of  the  United  States  The  noted  Selden 
patent  threatened  the  free  growth  of  the  industry 
in  the  early  JOth  cent  George  Selden  designed  a 
gasoline  vehicle  ui  1879  and  applied  for  a  patent 
which  was  granted  in  1895  Several  early  manu- 
facturers licensed  by  Selden  formed  an  assoc  lation 
in  1903  and  took  over  the  patent  in  1907  Henry 
Ford,  the  leader  of  a  group  of  independent  manu- 
facturers who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  patent, 
was  engaged  ui  litigation  with  Selden  and  the  asso- 
ciation from  1903  until  1911,  when  the  U  8  Circuit 
Court  of  Vppeals  ruled  that  the  patent,  although 
valid,  covered  only  the  two-c  y  c  le  engine,  most  cars, 
including  ford's,  used  a  four-cycle  engine  Until 
c  1910  the  automobile  was  in  an  experimental  stage, 
and  everv  <  onceivable  type  of  drive,  transmission, 
and  steering  was  tried,  the  cylinders  ranged  m 
number  from  one  to  eight  or  inoie  The  improve- 
ment of  roads,  the  rapidity  and  economy  of  auto- 
mobile transportation,  and  the  Firit  World  War 
were  factors  m  the  rapid  dey  clopment  of  the  auto- 
mobile Steam-driven  cars,  at  first  more  common 
than  gasoline  models,  gradually  disappeared  be- 
cause of  the  engineering  Hkill  requited  of  the  druer 
Elettnc  models  require  frequent  recharging  of 
storage  batteries  and  are  used  today  mumlv  for 
trucks  making  local  deliveries  The  modern  auto- 
mobile is  driven  by  the  INTFRNAL-COMBUSTIOV 
ENOINE  For  operational  and  technical  features, 

TION,  SHOCK  ABBORBKR,  SPEEDOMETER,  STfctHINC,, 
TIRE,  TRAFFIC  REGULATION,  TRUCK  See  II  L 

Barber,  Story  of  the  Automobile  (1917) ,  C  B  Glass- 
cock,  The  Gatohne  Age  (1937),  B  G  Elliott  and 
E  L  'Consohver,  The  Gasoline  Automobile  (5th  ed  , 
1939) 

automobile  racing,  sport  m  which  specially  con- 
structed, high-speed  automobiles  race  on  an  out- 
door or  an  indoor  track  Automobile  racing 
started  in  i»  ranee  m  1894  and  appeared  in  Ameru  a 
the  following  >ear.  The  Indianapolis  Speedway 
meet,  Ameru  a's  best-known  automobile  rac  e,  was 
first  held  in  1911  The  sport  did  much  to  develop 
bettsr  tj  pes  of  automobile  motors  and  equipment 
William  K  Vandorbilt,  Barney  Oldfield,  Henry 
Ford,  James  Snydcr,  Edward  V  Rickenbacker,  and 
Wilbur  Shaw  haye  been  among  the  more  famous 
racing  drivers  Sir  Malcolm  Campbell.  George 
Eyston,  and  John  R  Cobb  attained  speeds  of  over 
300  mi.  per  hour  in  speed  trials.  The  racing  of 
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midget  automobiles  has  become  increasingly 
popular. 

Autonoe1  (6t8n'o«),  in  Greek  legend,  daughter  of 
CADMUS  and  HARMONIA,  wife  of  ARJSTABUS,  and 
mother  of  ACTAEON. 

autonomy  (At&n'ume1)  [Gr  , -self-rule],  m  a  political 
sense,  limited  self-government,  short  of  independ- 
ence, of  a  political  state  or,  more  frequently,  of 
some  subdivision  of  a  political  state  The  term  is 
also  used  for  other  self-governing  units,  as  a  parish, 
a  corporation,  or  a  religious  sect  The  objective 
tost  of  any  autonomy  is  the  recognition  that  the 
group  may  legislate  for  itself  This  right  mav  be 
delegated  or  simply  permitted  bv  the  state  The 
autonomy  of  a  non political  body  implies  a  disparity 
in  kind  such  as  exists  between  the  two  institutions 
of  Churc  h  and  state  However,  even  political  au- 
tonomy is  frequently  based  on  cultural  and  ethnic 
differences  Autonomy  within  empires  founded  bv 
force  has  frequently  been  a  prelude  to  independ- 
ence, as  in  the  case  of  states  formed  out  of  tho 
Hapsburg,  tsarist,  and  Ottoman  empires  The 
situation  of  the  autonomous  border  regions  of  the 
USSR  today  is  peculiar  in  that  one  reason  for  their 
existenc  e  is  to  attrac  t  neighboring  peoples  into  the 
Russian  orbit  Other  regions  thought  of  as  auton- 
omous, such  as  the  British  dominions,  have  moved 
towards  more  or  leas  complete  SOVEREIGNTY. 

autopsy   see  POST-MORTEM  EXAMINATION 

autumn  crocus   see  MKADOW  H\FFRON 

Autun  (6tQ'),  town  (pop  11,767),  Saono-et-Loire 
dept  ,  E  central  Prance  Founded  by  Augustus  to 
replace  BimtAc-TF,  it  became  an  early  episcopal 
see  and  a  center  of  learning  There  are  Roman 
rums,  tho  ( athedral  dates  from  the  12th  cent 

Auvergne  (ovum',  ovarn',  Fr  civer'ny  u),  region  and 
former  province,  SE  central  Franco,  in  the  MASSIF 
CFNTRU,  occupying  Cantal  and  Puy-de-D6me 
depts  and  part  of  Haute-Loire  It  is  traversed 
from  north  to  south  bv  the  Auvergno  mts ,  a 
chain  of  extinct  volcanoes  (of  which  the  MONT- 
DORK  group,  the  PLY  DE  D6MB,  and  the  Plomb  du 
CANTAL  are  tho  highest)  surrounded  by  high 
basaltic  plateaus  There  are  numerous  hot 
mineral  springs,  notably  at  La  Bourboule,  Mont- 
Dore,  and  ROYAT,  these  and  the  strange  and  beau- 
tiful scenery  of  the  region  attract  many  tourists 
CLFRMONT-FFRRAND  is  the  c  hief  city  and  industrial 
center  Other  towns  include  Aunllac,  Riom,  and 
Thiers  The  Auvorgnats  are  descendants  of  the 
Arvcrm,  a  Celtic  people  whose  leader,  V*  RCMNOE- 
TOKIX,  headed  the  revolt  of  Gaul  against  Julius 
Caesar,  they  have  retained  distinctive  character- 
istic s  to  a  high  degree  They  are  mostly  engaged  in 
stoc  k  raising  and  dan  y  mg  m  the  upper  regions  and 
in  aguculture  m  the  rich  valle>s,  the  Aunllac 
basin,  and  the  Lunagne,  a  fertile  plain  10  of  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand Their  prosperity,  however,  dates 
only  from  recent  times,  when  commuinc  ations 
were  improved,  therefore,  the  Auvergnats  tended 
to  migrate  in  large  numbers  during  the  winters, 
working  as  tinkers,  chimney  sweeps,  and  street 
•vendors,  especially  in  Spam  and,  even  now,  in 
Pans  As  a  part  of  AQTTITVINE,  Auvergne  passed 
(1154)  to  the  English  Divided,  through  feudal 
quarrels,  into  several  lordships,  it  was  attached,  in 
part,  to  the  French  crown  lands  in  1204,  another 
major  section  (the  duchy  of  Auvergne),  which  had 
passed  to  the  dukes  of  Bourbon,  was  annexed 
(1527)  by  !•  ran*  is  I  when  Constable  Charles  do 
Bourbon  committed  treason  \uvergne  was  fully 
incorporated  into  the  royal  domain  by  the  17th 
c  ent  and  put  under  the  Parlement  of  Paris 

Auz  Cayes  (6  ka').  Cayes,  or  Lei  Cayes  (la  kit'), 
c  ity  (pop  c  20.000),  SW  Haiti  Most  important  of 
the  southern  ports,  it  handles  about  7  percent  of 
Haiti's  exports,  principally  sugar  and  coffee 

Auxerre  (oser'),  town  (pop  20,809),  capital  of 
Yonne  dept  ,  NE  central  Prance,  on  the  Yonne  It 
is  a  trading  center  for  CHVBLIS  wines  St  GER- 
M\Ni.H  of  Auxerre  was  bishop  here  in  the  5th  <  ent. 
The  former  ubbatial  church  of  St  Germain  (13th 
cent  )  w  built  on  c  rvpts  dating  bac  k  to  the  6th  cent 
The  abbey  (now  a  hospital)  has  a  hue  Romanesque 
c  loc  k  tower  The  c  athedral  (13th- 16th  <  ent  )  shows 
the  Gothic  sty  le  prevalent  in  Champagne  Auxerre 
was  made  part  of  Burgundy  by  the  Treaty  of  Arras 
(1435) 

Ava  (a'vu),  in  tho  Bible,  unidentified  city  of  Meso- 
potamia, perhaps  the  same  as  Iv  *H  2  Kings  17  24 
Its  inhabitants  are  called  Avites  2  Kings  17  31 

Ava  (a'vu),  village,  central  Burma,  on  the  Irrawad- 
dy  river  c  10  mi  S  of  Mandalay  Founded  m  1364, 
it  was  the  capital  of  a  dynasty  of  early  Burmese 
kings  till  1783  (when  it  was  replaced  by  Amara- 
pura)  and  again  from  1823  to  1837  Only  ruins 
remain  of  its  greatness. 

Ava  (a'vu),  city  (pop  1,393),  co  seat  of  Douglas  co  , 
S  Mo  ,  SE  of  Springfield,  founded  1864  It  is  a 
mountain  resort  in  a  farm  and  timber  area 

Avacha  (uvd'chu)  or  Avachinskaya  Sopka  (fiva'- 
chmskia  sop'ku),  active  volcano,  8,958  ft  high, 
RSFSR,  on  S  Kamchatka  peninsula,  in  NE 
Siberia 

Avadana*  see  BUDDHISM. 

Aral:  see  BAHRAIN  ISLANDS 

avalanche  (av'ulanch),  rapidly  descending  mass  of 
snow  and  ice,  earth,  or  rock,  usually  set  in  motion 


by  an  addition  to  tho  weight  of  an  insecure  mass  or 
by  the  removal,  through  melting  or  washing,  of 
part  of  the  base  of  the  mass  The  action  of  an  ava- 
lanche is  often  destructive  since  it  is  sudden,  unan- 
ticipated, and  violent 

Avalon  (av'ulttu).  m  Celtic  or  Welsh  mythology,  the 
happy  otherworld  of  the  dead  and  also  the  island  to 
which  the  mortally  wounded  King  Arthur  was 
taken  bv  three  queens  There  Morgan  le  Fay  was 
said  to  live,  and  from  there  Arthur  was  expected  to 
return  In  medieval  England,  Avalon  was  placed 
at  Glastonbury  See  ARTHURIAN  LEGEND 

Avalon  1  City  (pop  1,637),  on  SANTA  CATALINA, 
S  Calif  ,  founded  1888,  me  1913  The  city  is  the 
center  of  the  island's  resort  and  sport  activities,  it 
has  an  Indian  museum,  a  marine  museum  and 
aquarium,  a  bird  sanctuary,  and  a  casino  and 
theater  2  Residential  borough  (pop  6,156),  SW 
Pa  ,  on  the  Ohio  NW  of,  and  near,  Pittsburgh,  set- 
tled 1802,  me  1874 

Avalon  Peninsula,  area  3,579  sq  mi  ,  SE  N  F  It  is 
nearly  divided  at  its  center  by  Conception  Bay  on 
the  north  and  St  Mary's  Bav  on  the  south,  which 
come  within  20  mi  of  joining  each  other  The  pen- 
insula is  tho  most  densely  populated  part  of  New- 
foundland 

Avalos,  Ferdinando  Francesco  d'*  see  PKSCAR*. 
FERDINANDO  FRANCESCO  D' AVALOS,  MARCHKHE  DI 

Avars  (a'varz),  mounted  nomad  people  who  in  the 
4th  and  5th  c  ent  dominated  the  steppes  of  central 
Asia  Dislodged  by  stronger  tribes,  the  Avars 
pushed  west,  me  teasing  their  formidable  armv  by 
incorporating  conquered  peoples  into  it  Reaching 
their  greatest  power  m  tho  lato  6th  cent  ,  they 
plundered  all  of  present  S  Russia  and  the  Balkans 
Their  siege  (626)  of  Constantinople  was  unsucc  PHS- 
ful,  but  they  continued  to  dominate  the  Hun- 
garian plain  until  Charlemagne  defeated  them 
The  Avars  were  not  mentioned  after  the  9th  cent 
The  modern  Avars,  a  pastoral,  Moslem  people  of 
Dagestan,  USSR,  number  c  160,000  It  is  doubted 
thatithey  are  descended  from  remnants  of  the  old 
Avars 

Avebury,  John  Lubbock,  1st  Baron:  see  LUBBOCK, 
SIR  JOHN 

Avebury  or  Abury  (both  a'bure),  village,  Wiltshne. 
England.  W  of  Marlborough  Tho  village,  with  u 
medieval  <  nun  h  and  manor  house,  lies  within  Ave- 
burv  Circle  a  Neolithic  circular  group  of  upright 
stones,  older  and  larger  than  Stonehenge,  but  not  so 
well  preset  ed  The  village  and  the  circle  ha\e 
belonged  to  the  nation  since  1943  and  are  adminis- 
tered by  tho  National  Trust 

Aveiro  (av.VrO),  city  (11,247),  capital  of  ^euo 
dist  ,  NW- Portugal,  on  the  Bav  of  Algarve  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Vouga  river  Partially  built 
cner  the  water,  it  is  sometimes  culled  the  Portu- 
guese Vemc  e  It  has  been  notable  as  a  fishing  port 
since  the  loth  cent  and  was  the  birthplace  of 
Jofio  Afonso,  one  of  the  discoverers  of  the  New- 
foundland fisheries  AVCMTO  also  produces  salt  In  a 
convent  here  is  the  tomb  of  Joana,  the  daughter  of 
Alfonso  V  who  was  a  nun  and  died  here 

Avellaneda,  Alonzo  Fernandez  de  (iil6n'so  fe>nun'- 
dath  da  .ivMyana'dhA),  name  used  by  the  Spanish 
writer  who  published  a  spurious  second  part  of  Don 
Quixote  in  the  year  1614,  before  Cervante's  own 
second  part  appeared  (1615)  Avellaneda's  l>ook  is 
usually  referred  to  as  El  Quijote  apocnfo  [the  spur- 
ious Don  Quixote),  and  the  author  is  unidentified, 
although  the  work  has  been,  attributed  to  seyeral 
men  of  letters 

Avellaneda,  Gertrudis  O6mez  de:  see  G6uE/.  DE 
AVEI  LANED\,  GERTRUDIS 

Avellaneda,  Nicolas  (nfikolas'  avayana'dha),  1837- 
85,  Argentine  statesman,  president  of  the  republic 
(1874  80)  As  minister  of  education  under 
Domingo  F  SARMIENTO  (1868-74),  he  introduced 
rnan>  reforms  After  hia  election  as  president,  he 
suppressed  a  revolt  led  bv  Bartolome  Mitre,  the 
defeated  candidate.  His  administration  was 
notable  for  material  progress  and  for  the  solution  of 
two  problems — the  Indian  question  and  the  ques- 
tion of  a  federal  capital  An  expedition  under 
Julio  A  Roc  a  drove  the  Indians  beyond  the  Rio 
Negro,  opening  tho  territory  for  colonization  In 
Sept ,  1880,  tne  national  congress  decreed  tho 
federahzation  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  became 
effective  under  Roca,  Avellaneda's  successor 

Avellaneda  (iivftyana'dha),  city  (pop  282,054), 
Buenos  Aires  prov  ,  Argentina,  foimerly  known  as 
Barracas  al  Sud  It  is  an  industrial  city,  contain- 
ing many  factories  and  warehouses.  Although  out- 
side the  federal  district,  it  is  usually  consideied  «i 
part  of  greater  Buenos  Aires 

Avellmo  (aval-16'no),  ntv  (pop  20,578),  capital 
of  Avellmo  prov  ,  Campania,  S  Italy  It  is  an 
agricultural  center  Near  by  is  the  Benedictine 
convent  and  slump  of  Monte  Vergine  (founded  m 
1119),  visited  yearly  by  thousands  of  pilgrims 

Ave  Maria  (a'va  maie'a)  [Latmf-hail,  MaiyJ, 
prayer  to  the  Virgin  universal  among  Roman  Cath- 
olics, also  called  the  Ave,  the  Hail  Mary,  tho 
Angelic  Salutation,  and  formerly  the  Ave  Mar> 
The  words  in  English  are  "Hail  Mary,  full  of 
grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee,  blessed  art  thou 
amongst  women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy 
womb,  Jesus.  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for 
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us  sinners  now  and  at  the  hour  o!  our  death. 
Amen  "  The  first  part  is  from  Luke  1  28,42  The 
prayer  a  much  used  in  private  as  well  as  public 
devotions,  e  g  ,  in  the  ROSARY.  It  has  been  much 
set  to  music,  the  compositions  by  Franz  Schubert 
and  C  F  Gounod  being  especially  popular 

Avempace  (a'vumpas,  a'vempa'tna),  Arabic  Ibn 
Bajja,  d  1138,  Spanish- Arabian  philosopher  Lit- 
tle is  known  of  his  life,  but  he  was  born  m  Saragossa 
and  died  m  Fez,  Morocco  He  is  important  chiefly 
for  his  influence  on  AVERHOES  and  for  his  introduc- 
tion of  Aristotelian  ism  into  Spain  His  chief  extant 
work  is  the  Hermit's  Ride,  which  sets  forth  the  ideal 
of  man's  gaining  complete  self-consciousness  to  the 
point  where  thought  becomes  identical  with  object. 
This  goal  is  achieved  by  the  gradual  development 
of  mental  functions  through  rising  stages 

Aven  (a'-)  IfHeb  , "nothingness],  in  the  Bible,  abu- 
sive name  applied  to  towns  to  Bethel  (see  BBTH- 
AVBN)  ,  to  Hehopohs in  Egypt  in  Ezek  30  17,  and  to 
some  other  place,  traditionally  Baalbek,  m  Amos  1  5. 

Avenches  (avash'),  anc  Aventicum,  town  (pop 
1,505),  Vaud  canton,  Switzerland,  c  7  nu  NW  of 
I'  nbourg  With  an  estimated  population  of  80,000 
in  c  100  B  C  ,  it  flourished  in  the  1st  and  2d  cent 
A  D  as  the  chief  town  of  HELVETIA  under  the 
Romans  The  numerous  remains  include  an 
amphitheater. 

Aventine  Hill:  see  Rome  before  Augustus  under 
ROME 

Avenzoar  (av*unzcVw ,  -zcmr')  or  Ibn  Zohr  (Ib'n 
z6r'),  c  10907-1162,  Arabian  physician,  b  near 
Seville,  Spain  Ho  championed  the  expeiimental 
method  of  study  in  medicine  His  c  hief  work, 
Ttwr,  was  translated  into  Latin  (1490) 

average,  statistical  measure  representing  numen- 
cally  the  characteristics  of  a  gioup  of  figures  See 

MK\V,  MEDIAN,  MCJDt, 

Averell,  William  Woods  (a'vurul)  18J2-1900,  Union 
general  in  the  Civil  War,  b  Steuben  co,  NY, 
grad  West  Point,  1855  AvereJl  commanded  a  bri- 
gade and  later  a  division  ml  most  of  the  ca\  ah  v  op- 
erations of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  He  opposed 
Fitzhugh  Lee  in  the  ca\alrv  engagement  at  Kelly's 
tord  in  March,  ISO*,  both  sides  claimed  the  vic- 
tory Averell  served  under  P  H  Sheridan  m  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  m  1864  and  was  bievetted  ma- 
jor general  in  the  regular  arm\  foi  his  set  vice 

Averescu,  Alexander  ( ivcrC'skoo),  1859-1918,  Ru- 
manian general  and  statesman  He  fought  m  the 
Kusso-Turkish  War  of  1877-78,  which  gamed  full 
independence  for  Humama,  m  the  Second  Balkan 
\\  ai  (1913),  and  m  the  lust  World  \\  ar  In  Feb  , 
1918,  he  was  c  hosen  to  form  a  cabinet  to  negotiate 
peace  with  the  Central  Powers  He  was  president 
of  the  rightist  People  s  partv  ,  was  premier  m  1920- 
21  and  again  m  1926-27,  and  was  made  a  marshal  m 
19  JO 

Avernus  (uvur'nus),  Ital  Ave> no  ('ivci'no)  (from 
Or  -without  bird],  small  crater  like,  Campania,  S 
Ital\,  between  Cunia  and  Puteob,  near  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea  Its  intense  aulphui  u  vapors,  <  aused 
b\  volcanic  activitv  (now  extinguished),  killed  the 
birds  flying  over  it,  hence  its  name  The  ancient 
Romans,  impressed  b\  its  vapors  and  its  gloomv 
aspec  t,  regarded  it  as  the  entrance  to  hell,  later  the 
name  was  used  for  hell  itself 

Averrogs  (uvcVoez),  Arabic  Ibn  Rushd,  1126-98, 
Spanish-Arabian  philosopher  He  w  as  far  more  im- 
portant and  influential  m  Jewish  and  Christian 
thought  than  in  Islam  He  was  a  law  \  er  and  ph\  si- 
cian  of  C6rdoba  and  lived  for  some  time  in  Morocco 
in  favor  with  the  caliphs  He  was  banished  for  a 
period,  probably  for  siiNpocted  heiesv  Averroes's 
greatest  work  was  his  commentaries  on  Aiistotle 
The  Averroistic  interpretation  of  Aristotle  remain- 
ed influential  long  after  his  death  and  was  a  matter 
of  intellectual  speculation  well  into  the  Renais- 
sance He  attempted  to  reconc  ile  philosophy  with 
religion  by  asserting  that  religion,  though  appar- 
ently differing  from  philosophy  on  many  points,  is 
actually  the  symbolical  expression  of  philosophical 
truth  This  doctrine  was  attacked  by  the  orthodox, 
both  Catholic  and  Moslem,  who  saw  it  giving  sanc- 
tion to  heretical  opinions  Though  St  THOMAS 
AQCIVAS  was  respectful  of  Averroes.  he  attacked 
many  of  his  ideas  Averrofis  held  the  aristocratic 
view  that  freedom  of  ^peculation  should  be  confined 
to  the  philosopher  while  the  uneducated  man  should 
be  forced  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the 
Koran  He  had  tho  same  Nooplatomc  cast  to  his 
metaphysics  as  Avempace,  to  whom  Averroes  was 
certainly  indebted  for  his  ideas  on  the  intellect 
AverroeVs  ideas  were  popular  in  Jewish  thought, 
and  they  were  the  subject  of  frequent  debate  in 
C  hristian  circles 

Aversa  (avor'sa),  city  (pop  26,538),  Campania, 
S  Italy.  It  is  an  agricultural  center  noted  for  its 
white  wine.  In  the  1 1th  cent  the  county  of  Aversa 
was  the  first  possession  of  the  Normans  in  Italy. 
There  are  several  notable  churches. 

Avery  Island,  o  2  mi  in  diameter,  S  La  ,  lying  m  sea 
marshes  and  swamps,  8VV  of  New  Iberia  Here  is  a 
sanctuary  for  water  birds,  especially  the  egret  The 
island's  former  owner,  Edward  Avery  Mcllhenny 
(see  his  Bird  City,  1034)  created  Jungle  Gardens, 
with  many  rare  plants,  trees,  and  flowers.  Rock 
salt  is  mined  on  Avery  Island,  where  salt  produo- 
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tion  began  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  white 
settler  in  1791,  although  its  presence  was  evidently 
known  to  the  Indiana  Some  of  the  prehistoric  rel- 
ica  excavated  on  the  island  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  Tulano  Univ. 

Aveatt.  see  ZOROASTRIANIBM 

Aveyron  (avarS'),  department  (3,386  sq  mt  ;  pop 
307,717),  8  central  France,  occupying  the  old 
county  of  ROUEROUE  It  is  called  after  a  tributary 
of  the  Tarn  Hodez  is  the  capital 

aviary  (a'vfarc),  structure  for  confining  birds.  It 
usually  refers  to  an  outdoor  screened  aiea  within 
which  environmental  conditions  are  suitable  to  the 
birds  An  adequate  supply  of  clean  food  and  water 
must  be  maintained,  and  there  must  be  sufficient 
perches  and  flying  space  Protection  against  rats 
and  other  enemies  is  necessary  and  can  be  achieved 
by  extending  the  netting  underground  Nesting 
sites  and  materials  should  be  provided  When  the 
outdoor  temperature  IN  not  suitable,  an  indoor 
aviary,  kept  at  the  proper  temperature,  well  ven- 
tilated, and  free  from  drafts  and  noxious  fumes,  is 
required  Sanitary  conditions  of  the  cage  and  perches 
are  of  vital  impoitance  The  early  Romans  con- 
stiucted  walled  aviaiied  The  collection  by  explor- 
ers since  the  16th  cent  of  unusual  bud  specimens 
and  the  introduction  of  the  canary  into  Kurope 
stimulated  use  of  aviaries  Aviaries  are  now  found 
in  public  gardens  and  on  private  estates  In  the 
Bionx  Zoological  Gardens,  New  York,  is  a  large 
outdoor  cage  in  which  the  birds  can  fly 

aviation  In  the  hunted  sense  aviation  is  the 
operation  of  aircraft  heavier  than  air  In  d 
bioader  sense  it  includes  not  only  piloting  and 
air  navigation  but  also  all  the  activities  upon 
which  thing  depend4*,  eg,  construction,  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  aircraft,  airports,  signal 
beat  oils,  and  aviation  schools,  and  aviation  ser- 
vices such  as  weather  service  and  AIK  MAII  1-rom 
early  times  man's  desire  to  achieve  flight  was 
evident  Myths  and  legends  of  inanv  peoples  re- 
late adventures  in  flv  ing,  one  of  the  most  famihai  is 
the  Greek  myth  of  Daedalus  and  Icaius  Incidents 
are  related  of  men  who  attempted,  in  the  llth  and 
12th  cent  ,  to  fl\  b\  attaching  WHIRS  to  then 
bodies  Roger  Bacon  in  the  1 1th  cent  suggested 
the  construe  lion  of  a  thing  nutchine  with  wings, 
that  could  be  operated  by  the  person  being  carried 
The  detailed  observations,  explanations,  and 
drawings  (including  demons  for  ormthopters)  pre- 
served in  the  notebooks  of  Leonardo  da  Vine  i  mark 
the  beginning  of  sc  lentihc  studies  of  flight  Leo- 
uaido's  work  in  this  held  centered  around  studies 
of  birds,  although  it  included  observations  of  bats 
and  other  thing  creatures  An  Italian  Jesuit, 
*  ram  esc  o  de  Lana  (1631-87),  distinguished  be- 
tween lighter-than-air  and  heavier-than-air  ma- 
chined, his  proposed  design  for  a  hghter-than-air 
craft  is  behoved  to  be  the  first  one  published  Might 
was  firht  successfully  accomplished  (1783)  in  a 
lightcr-than-nir  de\ice  («ee  BALIOON)  A  number 
of  investigators  contributed  to  an  understanding 
of  the  principles  involved  in  achieving  flight  in 
heaviei-than-air  machines  Among  them  were  Sir 
George  Cavlev ,  who  analy  Bed  the  me<  hanic  s  of 
flight  in  his  series  of  influential  articles  on  aerial 
navigation  (1800-10),  W  S  Henson,  who  patented 
(1842)  a  design  for  a  machine  which  closelv  fore- 
shadowed a  modern  monoplane,  John  Strmgfellow 
(with  whom  Henson  was  for  a  time  associated), 
who  later  developed  a  model  plane  said  to  be  the 
first  power-driven  machine  to  fh  ,  and  F  H  Wen- 
ham,  who  contributed  (18b6)  a  valuable  studv  on 
the  laws  of  flight  and  who  later  devised  the  first 
wind-tunnel  experiments  Alphonse  Penaud,  in 
Franc  e,  made  sm  <  essf  ul  flying  models  of  airplanes, 
helicopters,  and  ormthopters,  wrote  on  the  theory 
of  flight,  and  patented  (1878),  with  Paul  Gauchot, 
a  design  for  an  amphibian  monoplane  notable  for  its 
streamlined  form,  retractable  landing  gear,  and 
other  advanced  features  C16ment  Ader,  a  French 
engineer,  ac  hieved  flight  (over  a  distance  of  about 
150  ft  in  1890  and  about  300  yd  m  1897)  in  his 

1>ower-dnven  monoplanes  fashioned  after  the  bat 
n  1894  a  plane  built  in  England  bv  Sir  Hiram  S 
Maxim,  operated  by  steam  engines  and  earning 
equipment  and  a  crew  of  three,  rose  into  the  air 
from  the  track  on  which  it  was  being  tested  In 
America,  S  P  LANGLKY  and  Octave  CHVNUTE 
made  notable  contributions  to  the  eurlv  develop- 
ment of  the  airplane  The  work  of  Otto  LILIKV- 
THM-  inspired  the  Wright  brothers  The  first  suc- 
cessful flight  in  a  man-carrying  airplane  powered 
b\  a  motor  was  made  on  Dec  17,  1903,  bv  Orville 
Wright  (see  KITTY  HAWK),  and  later  on  the  same 
day  his  brother  Wilbur  bettered  the  length  of 
flying  time  In  ,1909  the  U  S.  army  purchased 
the  first  military  airplane  from  the  Wright  brothers 
The  first  successful  crossing  of  the  English  Channel 
was  accomplished  (1909)  by  Louis  ELLIOT  Glenn 
CURTISS  made  improvements  in  the  design  of  air- 
planes and  engines  and  constructed  the  first  suc- 
cessful flying  boat  or  seaplane  (1912)  Stimulated 
by  awards  of  trophies  and  prizes  of  money,  avia- 
tors demonstrated,  during  the  early  1900s,  the 
feasibility  of  air  travel  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
However,  not  long  after  the  possibilities  of  aviation 
began  to  be  realised,  the  First  World  War  mter- 
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vened  (for  the  military  development  of  aviation, 
see  AIH  FORCES  and  AIR  POWER)  After  the  war, 
aviation  assumed  a  constantly  increasing  im- 
portance The  first  crossing  of  the  N  Atlantic 
(from  Newfoundland  to  England  with  stops  in  the 
Azores  and  Portugal)  was  made  bv  A  C  Read  in  a 
U  8  navy  flvmg  boat  in  Mav,  1919  In  the  same 
year  John  Alcock  and  A  W  Brown  made  the  first 
nonstop  flight  from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland  and 
Ross  Smith  and  hie  crew  flew  by  airplane  from 
London  to  Australia  In  Mav,  1920,  Richard  E 
Byrd  and  Flovd  Bennett  flew  over  the  North  Pole 
from  Spitsbergen  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  accom- 
plished the  first  transatlantic  solo  flight  in  May, 
1927  The  first  east- went  transatlantic  flight,  from 
Ireland  to  Newfoundland,  was  made  in  1928  bv 
Hermann  Kohl,  J  C  Fitzmaunce,  and  G  von 
Hlmefeld  The  first  Pacific  e  rossing  was  the  feat  of 
Charles  Kingnford-Simth,  who  flew  in  Mav,  1928, 
from  San  Franc  is<  o  to  Australia,  making  two  stops, 
the  first  nonstop  flight  from  Japan  to  Washington 
state  was  made  (1931)  by  Clyde  E  Pangborn  and 
Hugh  Herndon  Round  the  world  flights  were  made 
bv  Wiley  Post  and  Harold  Gatty  (1931)  in  8  days 
15  hr  51  mm  ,  bv  Post  alone  (19«)  in  7  days  18  hr 
49J^  mm  ,  and  by  Howard  Hughes  and  four  com- 
panions (1938)  in  3  da\s  19  hr  8  mm  The  first 
woman  to  cross  the  Atlantic  by  airplane  was 
Amelia  Earhart  Putnam  in  1928  she  went  as  a 
passenger  and  in  1932  hhe  made  a  transatlantic  solo 
flight  During  the  first  decade  after  the  war, 
progress  in  air  transport  in  Europe  far  outstripped 
that  in  the  United  States,  but  later  the  United 
States  forged  ahead  Private  companies  in  the 
United  States  were  pei  nutted  to  contract  for 
carrying  mail  by  air  after  1925,  they  thus  ob- 
tained funds  for  expansion  Air  express  service 
was  inaugurated  in  1927  Cam  ing  mail  was  the 
chief  concern  of  the  companies  until  after  1930, 
when  the  transportation  of  passengers  became  pro- 
fitable Rapid  advances  were  made  in  the  next 
few  years,  routes  were  extended  and  equipment 
improved  Transpacific  air-mail  service  begun  bv 
the  Pan  American  Airwav  s  (later  Pan  Ainenc  an 
World  Airwivs)  sv  stem  in  1934  was  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  the  first  transoc  eamc  aviation 
service  for  passengers  on  the  China  Clipper,  from 
San  Francisco  to  Manila  (to  Hong  Kong  in  1937) 
In  1939  the  first  transatlantic  service  to  carry  both 
mail  and  passengers  was  inaugurated  by  Pan 
American  The  Second  VN  orld  War  interrupted 
much  commercial  air  service,  but  tremendous 
pioneering  work  by  the  Army  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand and  the  Navy  Air  Transport  Service  opened 
up  new  routes  With  the  cessation  of  the  war, 
air  transportation  was  graduallv  resumed  until  air 
routes  penetrated  all  parts  of  the  globe  See  also 

\EHONAUTIC8,  AIRPLANE,  AIRSHIP,  JET  PROPUL- 
SION, AIR,  LVW  OF  THE,  AIR  FORCES,  AIR  POWER, 
fERIYL  PHOTOGRAPHY,  AIRSICKNESS  See  AntOlHO 

de  Saint  Exuperv,  Wind,  Sand,  and  Stars  (Eng  tr  , 
1939),  E  E  Freudonthal,  The  Aiiation  Business 
(1940)  and  Flight  into  History  (1949);  S  Paul 
Johnston,  Horizons  Unlimiie d  ( 1 94 1 ) ,  H  A  Bruno, 
Wingsorer  America  (1942)  H  H  Arnold  and  I  C 
Eaker,  This  Flying  Game  (3d  ed  ,  1943),  Archibald 
Black,  The  Ktory  of  Flying  (rev  ed  ,  1943),  Jere- 
miah Milbank,  The  First  Century  of  Flight  in 
America  (1943),  N  H  Randers-Pehrson,  H-utory 
of  Aualwn  (1944),  C  C  Fra«er,  The  Story  of  Air- 
craft (3d  ed  ,  1944)  and  Heroes  of  the  Air  (rev  ed  , 
1946),  D  E  Irancis,  Awatwn  (1945),  Griffith 
Brewer,  Fifty  Years  of  Flight  (1946),  Stanley 
Brogden,  First  to  Fly  from  Roger  Bacon  to  Sir 
Charles  Kingsford-Smith  (1946) 

aviation  medicine    see  AIRSICKNLSS  and  MEDICINE. 

Avicebron.  see  IBX  G\BIROL,  SOLOMON  BEN  JUDAH. 

Avicenna  (avlsen'u),  Arabic  Jbn  Sina,  980-1037, 
Arabian  physician  and  philosopher,  b  near  Bu- 
khara He  was  a  teacher  and  a  courtier  and  lived 
long  in  Persia  His  position  in  medical  history  is 
remarkable,  for  though  mut  h  of  his  work  is  unorig- 
inal, Avicenna  w  is  the  greatest  name  in  medicine 
from  1100  to  1500  His  medical  masterpiece  was 
the  Cartftn  of  Mtdmw  Avicenna's  interpretation  of 
Aristotle  followed  the  Neoplatomc  lead  He  saw 
God  as  emanating  the  universe  from  himself  m  a 
series  of  triads  formed  of  mind,  soul,  and  body 
This  process  terminated  in  the  Aristotelian  "active 
intellect,"  which  governs  directly  all  earthly  re- 
gions and  transmits  to  all  things  their  appropriate 
forms  M  an's  soul  is  also  denv  ed  from  it  and  is  im- 
mortal He  was  not  an  absolute  pantheist  as  he 
believed  matter  to  exist  independently  of  God 
Avicenna  fixed  the  classification  of  sciences  used  m 
the  medieval  schools  of  Europe  Our  knowledge  of 
his  life  derives  from  a  sketch  by  one  of  his  pupils 
based  on  his  autobiography 

Avienus  (Rufus  Festus  Avienus)  (av6-6'nus),  4th 
cent ,  Latin  poet  To  him  are  ascribed  one  long 
poem  and  part  of  another  on  geography  (both  ap- 
parently adapted  translations  from  Greek)  and  an 
adaptation  of  the  work  of  Aratus 

Avignon  (avenyo'),  city  (pop  47,040),  capital  of 
Vaucluse  dopt  ,  SE  France,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone  It  has  a  wine  trade  and  silk  manufactures 
Located  in  (but  never  a  part  of)  the  Comtat 
VENAISSIN,  Avignon  was  the  papal  see  during  the 
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"Babylonian  captivity,"  1300-78  (ace PA» ACT),  and 
the  residence  of  several  antipopes  from  1378 
to  1408  (see  SCHISM,  GREAT)  Clement  VI  bought 
(1348)  full  title  to  Avignon  from  Joanna  I,  queen 
of  Naples  and  countess  of  Provence  After  the 
end  of  the  Great  Schism,  Avignon  was  ruled  by 
papal  legates,  though  actually  the  citizens  were 
left  free  to  govern  themselves  The  city  became  an 
archiepmcopal  see  in  1475  Papal  rule  was  tolerant, 
and  the  city  prospered  as  a  commercial  center;  it 
also  was  a  haven  for  the  Jews  In  1791,  after  a 
plebiscite.  Avignon  was  incorporated  into  France 
The  huge  papal  palace,  atop  a  hill,  was  built  in  the 
14th  cent  to  serve  as  residence,  fortress,  and 
church  The  Basilica  of  St  Peter  was  built  m  the 
14th  to  16th  cent  Of  the  Bridge  of  St  Benezet 
(12th  cent )  across  the  Rhone  onlv  a  fragment  re- 
mains Avignon  and  near-by  VAUCLUSJD  were 
celebrated  by  PETRARCH,  who  resided  at  the  court 
.of  Clement  VI 

A  vila,  Gil  Gonzalez  do:  see  GONZALEZ  DE  AVILA. 

AviU  (a'vela),  city  (pop  19,590),  capital  of  Avila 
prov  ,  central  Spam,  in  Old  Castile,  on  the  upper 
Adaja  river.  It  was  founded  in  the  late  llth  cent, 
and  is  still  surrounded  by  massive  walls  The 
Cathedral  of  San  Salvador  and  the  Basilica  of  St 
Vincent  are  the  mam  landmarks  Avila,  which 
was  the  birthplace  of  St  Theresa,  is  now  called 
Avila  de  los  Caballeros 

Avila  Camacno,  Manuel  (manweT  a'vela  kftma'chO), 
1897-,  president  of  Mexico  (1940-46)  When  still 
young,  Avila  Camacho  joined  the  revolutionary 
forces  Later  he  became  brigadier  general  Under 
Lazaro  CARDENAS  he  betame  (1938)  minister  of 
national  defense  As  president  he  followed  a  middle- 
of-the-road  policy  based  on  the  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, ana  educational  reforms  begun  by  Car- 
denas His  administration  was  very  friendly  to  the 
United  States  in  the  Second  World  War. 

Avilft  y  Zuiuga,  Luis  de  (Iwes'  daa'vela  S  thoo'- 
uyega),  c  1500-1564,  Spanish  historian,  diplomat, 
and  soldier,  a  favorite  of  Emperor  Charles  V,  whom 
he  followed  m  the  Schmalkaldio  war  His  account 
of  the  war  (1647,  Eng  tr  ,  1555)  is  biased  but  had 
great  influence 

Avilts  (avelas'),  city  (pop  10,695),  Oviedo  prov, 
NW  Spam,  ui  Asturias,  a  port  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
There  are  metal  works  and  sugar  refineries,  much 
coal  is  exported 

Anm  (a'vtai),  unidentified  town  of  Benjamin. 
Joshua  18  23 

A  vims  (a' vims),  the  same  as  AVITES  1. 

Avis  (a'vls),  borough  (pop  1,101).  central  Pa ,  near 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  NE  of 
Lock  Haven 

Antes  (a'vits)  1  People  of  SW  Palestine,  probably 
assimilated  by  the  Philistines  Joshua  13  3.  A  vims 
Deut  223  2  People  of  AVA 

Avith  (a'vlth),  city  of  unknown  site,  E  of  the  Dead 
Sea  Gen  3635,  IChron  146 

Avitus  (uvl'tus),  d  456?,  Roman  emperor  of  the 
West  (455-56)  He  was  proclaimed  emperor  in 
Gaul  with  the  support  of  the  Visigoths  but  was  de- 
feated at  Piacenza  and  deposed  by  RICIMKR. 

Avtz,  Port  Ana  (both  uvftsh'),  village,  central 
Portugal  The  Caatilian  order  of  the  Knights  of 
Calatrava  assisted  in  the  reconquest  of  Portugal 
and  in  1166  settled  at  ifcvora  Alfonso  II  granted 
them  (c  1162)  A  viz,  and  this  branch  of  the  order 
became  separate  and  was  known  as  the  Order  of 
Avis,  a  strictly  Portuguese  organization  The 
knights  played  an  important  part  In  Portuguese 
history  After  the  death  of  Ferdinand  I  in  1383, 
his  illegitimate  brother,  John,  who  was  master  of 
the  Order  of  Aviz,  led  a  revolution  to  prevent  the 
crown  from  going  to  Beatriz  of  Castile.  He  himself 
became  king  as  John  I  Thus  the  house  of  Avu 
was  established  on  the  throne  It  was  the  most 
distinguished  of  Portuguese  dynasties,  reigning  un- 
til 1580,  when  Portugal  passed  for  a  time  under 
Spanish  rule.  Under  the  Aviz  monarchs  the  Por- 
tuguese Empire  was  built  and  reached  its  zenith 
(see  PORTUGAL) 

Avoca  (uv&'ku)  1  Town  (pop  1,598),  SW  Iowa,  on 
the  West  Nishnabotna  river  and  NE  of  Council 
Bluffs;  me  1875  a  Village  (pop  1,006),  S  N  Y  ,  on 
the  Cohocton  and  NW  of  Corning,  settled  1843, 
inc.  1883.  3  Residential  borough  for  miners'  fami- 
lies (pop.  4,771),  NE  Pa  ,  SW  of  Scranton,  inc. 
1889. 

Avoca  or  Ovoca  (both,  uvo'ku),  river  of  Co  Wick- 
low,  Ireland  It  IB  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Avonmore  (14  mi  long)  and  the  Avonbeg  (16  mi 
long)  at  the  "Meeting  of  the  Waters"  celebrated  by 
Thomas  Moore.  It  flows  14  mi  to  the  Irish  Sea. 

avocado  (av*aka'd6,  av'-),  broad-leaved  evergreen 
tree  of  the  genus  Persea,  common  in  tropical  re- 
gions of  the  Americas.  Since  the  early  20th  cent  it 
has  been  cultivated  in  California  and  Florida  for 
the  popular  pear-shaped  or  round  fruit,  rich  in  oil 
content,  nutritious,  and  used  chiefly  as  a  salad.  The 
fruit  is  also  called  alligator  pear  or,  in  Spanish, 
aguacate  The  tree  is  ornamental 

•vocet  (av'uset),  wading  bird  about  15  to  18  in.  long* 
related  to  the  snip*  and  the  stilt.  North  and  South 
America,  Europe,  and  Australia  have  one  species 
each.  The  North  American  "blue  shanks"  is  odible 
and,  ruthlessly  hunted,  is  now  rare  E  of  the  Missift- 
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ftlppi  Its  black  and  white  wings  and  white  body 
make  it  visible  at  a  distance.  Unlike  most  wading 
birds  its  front  toes  are  webbed.  By  sweeping  its 
long,  thin,  upwardly  curved  bill  through  fthe  shal- 
low water  and  mud,  it  captures  small  water  ani- 
mals, mainly  harmful  insects  Other  destructive 
insects  are  caught  on  the  wing. 

Avogadro,  Amadeo,  conte  di  Quaregna  (am&da'C 
kOn'ta  d6  kwarft'nya  avOga'dro),  1776-1856,  Ital- 
ian physicist,  b  Turin  He  became  professor  of 
physics  at  the  Univ  of  Turin  in  1820  In  1811  he 
advanced  the  hypothesis,  since  known  as  Avoga- 
dro's  law,  that  equal  volumes  of  gases  under  identi- 
cal conditions  of  pressure  and  temperature  contain 
the  same  number  of  molecules  Since  then,  through 
the  work  of  other  physicists,  the  number  of  mole- 
cules in  the  gram  molecular  volume  has  been  deter- 
mined and  found  to  be  the  same  for  all  gases  This 
number  (602x10")  has  been  called  Avogadro's 
number 

Avon  (a'v5n,  av'vin)  1  Town  (pop  2,258),  central 
Conn  ,  on  the  Farmington  and  W  of  Hartford;  inc 
1830  Avon  Old  Farms  school  for  boys  is  here.  8 
Town  (pop.  2,335),  E  Mass  ,  a  suburb  of  Brockton, 
settled  c  1700,  inc  1888  3  Village  (pop  2,339),  W 
central  N  Y  ,  SW  of  Rochester,  in  a  horse-breeding 
and  dairying  region,  me  1867  The  Avon  Horse 
Show  is  held  annually  Macaroni  and  alfalfa  meal 
arc  made  here  4  Village  (pop  2,118),  NE  Ohio, 
near  Lake  Erie  W  of  Cleveland,  settled  c  1814,  inc. 
1918 

Avon  (a'viin,  av'un)  [Celtic, -river  1,  name  of  several 
rivers  m  England  1  Also  called  Bnstol  Avon  or 
Lower  Avon,  in  Gloucestershire,  Wiltshire,  and 
Somerset.  It  rises  at  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire,  and 
flows  75  mi  first  8  and  then  NW  past  Bath  and 
Bristol  to  the  Severn  at  Avonmouth.  2  Also  called 
East  Avon,  in  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire  It  rises 
at  Devizes  (near  Avebury)  and  flows  48  mi  E  and 
S  past  Salisbury  to  the  English  Channel  at  Christ- 
church  It  is  navigable  below  Salisbury  3  Also 
called  Upper  Avon,  in  Northamptonshire,  Leicester- 
shire, Warwickshire,  and  Worcestershire  This  is 
the  most  famous  of  the  Avon  rivers  It  rises  near 
Nasoby  and  flows  96  mi  SW  to  the  Severn  near 
Tewkesbury,  passing  Rugby,  Warwick,  and  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon.  The  Alne  and  Stour  rivers  are 
tributaries 

Avon  by  the  Sea,  borough  (pop  1,211),  E  N  J ,  a 
resort  S  of  Asbury  Park,  me  1900 

Avon  Lake,  village  (pop  2,274),  NE  Ohio,  on  Lake 
Erie  W  of  Cleveland  It  has  several  beaches 

Avonmore  (av'unmdr),  borough  (pop  1,354),  SW 
Pa  ,  ENE  of,  and  near,  Pittsburgh,  inr  1893 

Avon  Park  (a'v6n),  city  (pop  3,125),  8  central  Fla  , 
NW  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  in  a  lake  region,  settled 
c  1885  It  is  a  packing  and  shipping  center  for  a 
citrus-fruit  area  The  freeze  of  1894-95  discouraged 
settlers,  but  the  arrival  of  a  railroad  in  1912  stimu- 
lated growth 

Avranches  (avrfish'),  ancient  town  (pop.  6,693), 
Manche  dept  ,  NW  France,  in  Normandy,  on  the 
Bay  of  MONT-SAINT-MJCHJCL.  A  Roman  town,  it 
became  an  intellectual  center  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages,  LANFRANC  taught  here  Avranches  was 
devastated  in  the  Hundred  Years  War,  the  Wars  of 
Religion,  and  the  Second  World  War  (see  NOR- 
MANDY CAMPAIGN). 

Awaj  (awaj')i  river  in  Syria,  see  PHARPAR. 

Awaji-shima  (awa'j&-sh@'ma),  island,  32  mi.  long 
and  3  to  17  mi  wide,  m  the  Inland  Sea,  Japan,  be- 
tween Honshu  and  Shikoku  islands.  It  produces 
gram  and  flowers 

Awe,  Loch  (16kh*  6'),  narrow  lake,  23  mi.  long, 
Argyllshire,  Scotland. 

awl*  see  DRILL 

ax  or  axe,  one  of  the  oldest  of  tools  Chipped  and 
polished  stone  axes  are  of  many  kinds,  and  axes 
were  made  m  copper  and  bronze  as  man  learned  to 
work  metals  The  stone  ax  served  as  a  weapon,  but 
its  primary  uses  were  in  peaceful  arts  It  was  used 
in  preparing  soil  for  planting  crops,  in  felling  trees 
previously  charred,  and  in  many  other  ways  The 
ax  reached  its  greatest  refinement  as  a  tool,  and  its 
greatest  usefulness,  m  the  advance  of  white  men 
across  the  wooded  part  of  America  from  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  to  the  prairies  In  this  region  the  most 
important  items  in  the  pioneer's  equipment  were 
the  ax  and  the  gun  (at  its  best,  a  rifle)  With  the  ax 
he  built  his  log  house  with  its  puncheon  floor  and 
he  cleared  fields  for  his  crops  Evidence  of  the  skill 
of  the  pioneer  axmen  is  seen  in  the  hewn  beams  of 
old  American  houses  and  barns  The  curved  hick- 
ory handle  of  the  single-bitted  ax  is  of  American 
origin  The  hatchet,  an  ax  with  a  short  handle  and 
a  hammer  head,  and  the  HAMMER  are  tools  related 
to  the  ax  The  double-bitted  ax  was  a  religious  em- 
blem in  Crete  and  elsewhere.  See  Thomas  Hibben, 
The  Carpenter's  Tool  Chest  (1933),  H.  J.  Peake, 
Early  Steps  in  Human  Progress  (1933) 

Axar  Fjord,  Icelandic  Axarfjtr  Fur  (akh'sarfyur*- 
dhur),  bay,  NE  Iceland.  The  Jokulsa  empties 
into  it. 

Axel:  see  ABSALON. 

Axel  Heiberg  Island  (ak'sul  hl'burg),  off  N  Canada, 
in  the  Arctic  Archipelago.  It  is  W  of  Ellesmero 
Island.  It  was  named  by  Otto  Sverdrup  (who 
explored  it  1898-1902)  for  one  of  his  patrons. 


Axkolme  Isle  (aka'film).  flat  lowland,  0.18  mL  long 
and  5  mi  wide.  Lincolnshire.  England,  W  of  the 
Trent  Formerly  marshy,  it  became  very  produc- 
tive after  it  was  drained  in  the  early  17th  cent. 
Epworth  is  the  principal  town. 

Axis,  coalition  of  states  headed  by  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Japan,  1936-45  (see  WORLD  WAR,  SECOND). 
The  expression  "Rome-Berlin  axis"  originated  in 
Oct ,  1936,  with  an  accord  reached  by  HITLER  and 
MUSSOLINI.  The  Axis  was  solidified  by  an  Italo- 
German  alliance  on  May  22,  1939  This  was  ex- 
tended (Sept.  27,  1940)  by  a  military  alliance 
among  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan — the  so-called 
Berlin  Pact,  to  which  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
Slovakia,  and  Croatia  adhered  later  The  relat- 
ed Anti-Comintern  Pact  (see  COMINTERN),  orig- 
inally concluded  between  Germany  and  Japan  in 
1936,  later  had  as  adherents,  besides  the  Berlin 
Pact  nations,  Spam,  Denmark,  Finland,  and  the 
puppet  governments  of  Manchukuo  and  Nanking. 

Axmmster  (aks'~).  urban  district  (pop.  2,326),  Dev- 
onshire, England,  NW  of  Lyme  Regis  The  fine 
carpets  for  which  it  was  famous  were  later  made  at 
Wilton 

Axtun,  Ethiopia*  see  AKSXTM. 

Ayactscho  (ayakCo'rho) ,  city  (pop.  18,276),  S  Peru 
In  a  silver-mining  region,  it  is  on  a  plateau  near  the 
plains  of  Ayacucho.  Here  Antonio  Jose  de  SUCRK, 
commanding  revolutionary  troops,  orushmgly  de- 
feated (Dec  9,  1824)  Viceroy  Jose  de  la  SERNA 
The  battle  not  only  secured  Peruvian  independ- 
ence from  Spain  but  also  marked  the  triumph  of 
the  revolutionary  forces  in  all  South  America 

Ayala,  Pedro  Lopez  de:  see  L6pKZ  DE  AYALA. 

Ayala,  Ram&n  Perez  de.  see  PKREZ  DB  AYALA. 

Aycock,  Charles  Brantley  (a'k&k),  1859-1912,  gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina  (1901-5),  b  Fremont, 
N  C  ,  grad  Univ  of  North  Carolina,  1880  He  had 
been  a  lawyer,  a  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  a  U  S  district  attorney  before  he  served  as 
governor  He  is  remembered  chiefly  for  his  heroir 
and  successful  efforts  to  spread  and  improve  public 
education — a  program  which  reverberated  through 
the  South  to  the  benefit  of  both  Negroes  and 
whites 

Aydelotte,  Prank  (a'dulftt),  1880-,  American  edu- 
cator, b  Sullivan,  Ind  ,  grad  Indiana  Umv  ,  1900, 
M  A  Harvard.  19a3  In  1905-7  he  was  a  Rhodes 
scholar  After  teaching  English  m  various  institu- 
tions he  was  president  (1921-40)  of  SWARTHMORB. 
COLLEGE  and  later  director  (1939-47)  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton,  N  J  Out- 
standing in  his  field,  ho  has  held  many  important 
positions  His  works  include  Elizabethan  Kogven 
and  Vagabonds  (1913),  College  English  (1913),  The 
Oxford  Stamp  (1917),  and  Breaking  the  Academic 
Lock  Step  (1944)  See  Swarthmore  College  Facul- 
ty, An  Adventure  in  Education  (1941). 

Ayden  (a 'dun),  town  (pop  1,884),  E  N  C  ,  S  of 
Greenville,  in  a  tobacco-growing-  area 

Aydm  (IdSn'),  city  (pop  18,604),  W  Turkey,  on 
the  Meander  river  It  is  a  center  for  trade  in  olive 
oil,  olives,  figs,  and  cotton  There  are  rums  of  the 
ancient  Greek  city  of  Tralles 

Ayer  (ar),  town  (pop  3,572).  N  Mass  ,  ESE  of  Fitch- 
burg;  settled  before  1670,  me  1871  US  Fort 
Devons  and  a  state  pheasant  farm  are  near  by 

Ayesha  (I'ahu,  ti'Ishii"),  d  678,  favorite  wife  of 
MOHAMMED  the  Prophet  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Abu  Bakr  and  was  married  to  the  Prophet  soon 
after  the  hegira  A  brilliant,  astute  woman,  she 
was  devoted  to  her  husband  and  his  teachings,  and 
after  his  death  she  exerted  considerable  influence, 
especially  against  All  She  fomented  an  unsuc- 
cessful revolt  in  All's  tenure  of  the  caliphate.  The 
name  also  appears  as  Aisha 

Aylesbury  (alz'bOrC),  municipal  borough  (pop 
13,387),  Buckinghamshire,  England,  NW  of  Lon- 
don It  is  an  agricultural  market  for  the  upper 
Thames  valley  and  is  famous  for  its  ducks  It  has  a 
dairy  industry,  flour  mills,  and,  near  by,  silica-sand 
quarries  The  13th-century  church  was  restored  by 
Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott 

Ayll6n,  Lucas  Vasquez  de  (loo'kas  va'skath  da 
II  von'),  c  1475-1526,  Spanish  explorer.  He  came 
to  Santo  Domingo  in  1502  In  1521  Francisco 
Gordillo,  sent  by  Ayll6n  to  explore  northward, 
seems  to  have  landed  in  either  Florida  or  South 
Carolina.  Ayll6n  secured  title  and  permission  to 
colonize  In  1626  he  sailed  with  three  ships  and 
c  500  settlers,  landing  probably  in  South  Carolina, 
though  some  authorities  claim  it  was  on  the  site  of 
the  later  Jamestown,  Va.  Fever  and  other  hard- 
ships plagued  the  settlers,  and  when  Ayll6n  died 
of  fever,  the  survivors  returned  to  Santo  Domingo. 
Ayll6n  was  buried  at  sea 

Aylmer,  John  (al'mur),  1621-94,  bishop  of  London. 
His  name  is  also  spelled  -(Elmer  or  Elmer.  He 
was  for  a  time  tutor  to  Lady  Jane  Grey.  In  1553 
he  was  deprived  of  his  church  preferments  for 
opposing  the  doctrine  of  transubstaiitiatiou,  and  he 
fled  to  Switzerland.  There  he  aided  John  Foxe  m 
making  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Martyrs  and  wrote  An  Harbor  owe  for  Faithfuil  and 
Trewe  Subjects  (1669)  m  answer  to  a  tract  by  John 
Knox.  Returning  to  England  after  Elizabeth's  ac- 
cession, he  rose  in  the  Church  of  England  to  be 
(1676)  bishop  of  London.  Though  he  was  a  man  of 
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great  learning,  his  harsh  treatment  of  his  fo«« 
made  him  generally  disliked. 

Aylmer  (al'mur)  1  Town  (pop.  3,478),  8  Ont ,  near 
Lake  Erie  and  E  of  St.  Thomas  Its  industries  are 
canning  and  dairying  t  Town  (pop  3.116),  8W 
Quo  ,  on  the  Ottawa  river  and  W  of  Hull 

Aylmer,  Lake,  Mackenzie  dint ,  Northwest  Tern- 
tones,  NE  of  Great  Slave  Lake 

Aymara  (Imfira'),  South  American  Indiana  inhabit- 
ing the  Lake  TTTICAOA  basin  in  Peru  and  Bolivia. 
They  are  believed  to  have  been  the  originators 
of  the  great  culture  represented  by  the  ruins  of 
TiAHt/ANACO.  Although  subjugated  after  a  long 
conquest  in  the  Ifith  cent  by  the  IWCA,  the  Aymara 
continue  to  dominate  the  region  The  Aymara  lan- 
guages make  up  a  separate  unit;  they  are  spoken 
in  Peru  and  Bolivia  in  the  Titicaca  region  The 
Aymara,  conquered  (1638)  by  Hernando  and  Gon- 
selo  Pisarro,  kept  their  pastoral  and  agricultural 
civilisation  In  general,  social  organization  was, 
and  still  is,  based  on  the  patrihneal  family  unit. 

Ayner  of  Valence  (a'mur,  vulens',  valas'),  d  1260, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  son  of  King  John's  widow, 
Isabella,  and  Hugh  X,  count  of  La  Man-he  He 
was  thus  half  brother  of  King  Henry  III  of  Eng- 
land He  is  sometimes  called  ^Kthelmser  With  his 
brothers,  Guy  de  Lusignan  and  William  of  Valence, 
he  came  to  England  in  1247  Henry  forced  the 
chapter  of  Winchester  to  elect  Aymer  bishop  in 
1260  but  his  youth  and  ignorance,  combined  with 
his  disinclination  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
along  with  the  revenues  of  office ,  delayed  his  con- 
eecration  Hostility  toward  him  and  his  brothers 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  BARONS'  WAR  It  is 
apparent  that  he  was  anything  but  a  good  influence 
in  the  Church  and  the  state  He  refused  to  swear  to 
the  provisions  drawn  up  by  the  Parliament  of  Ox- 
ford in  1268  (in  which  he  was  one  of  the  king's 
12  delegates),  and  later  he  and  his  brothers  had  to 
flee  to  the  Continent  But  although  the  Winchester 
chapter  had  chosen  a  new  « andulate,  Aymer  was 
consecrated  by  the  pope  in  1260  and  was  on  his  way 
back  to  England  when  he  died  in  Pans 

Aymer  of  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke:  see  PEM- 
BROKE, AYMER  DB  VALENCE,  EARL  op 

Ayolas,  Juan  de  (hwan'  da  ayo'las),  d  1637?,  Span- 
ish conquistador,  explorer  of  the  Rio  de  la,  Plata 
country  He  ac<  ornpHmed  Pedro  de  Mi  NPOZA  on 
his  expedition  of  1635-36  Sent  to  look  for  pro- 
visions, he  sailed  up  the  Parana  and  founded  a  fort 
called  Corpus  Chnsti  Later,  leaving  Domingo 
Martinez  de  IRAI  A  at  a  port  called  Candelarm,  ho 
went  up  the  Paraguay  ui  search  of  a  route  to  Peru, 
He  fought  the  Guaranf,  possibly  at  the  site  of 
Asuncion,  crossed  the  C'hai  o  to  the  mountains,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  the  Indians  on  his 
return  to  Candelana 

Ayr  (ar),  burgh  (1931  pop  36,783,  1948  estimated 
pop  43,907),  county  town  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  on 
the  Firth  of  Clyde  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ayr  It  is  a 
seaport  and  resort  Its  manufactures  include  agri- 
cultural and  mining  machinery,  leather  goods,  as- 
phalt, and  switch  gear  The  heart  of  the  Burns 
country,  Ayr  has  various  Burns  memorials  Allo- 
wav,  the  poet's  birthplace,  is  a  suburb  There  are 
associations  too  with  Sir  William  Wallace  and 
Robert  the  Bruce 

Ayrshire  (ar'shlr,  -shtir)  or  Ayr,  maritime  county 
(1,182  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop  286,217,  1948  estimated 
pop  323,303),  SW  Scotland,  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde 
The  county  town  is  Av  r  Ayrshire  is  primarily  an 
agricultural  and  pastoral  region,  with  pleasant 
hills,  vales,  lochs,  and  rivers,  the  largest  of  which 
are  the  Ayr  and  the  Doon  Ayrshire  cows  are 
famous,  and  the  county  produces  fine  Cheddar 
cheese  as  well  as  varied  manufactures  (woolens, 
chemicals,  leather,  and  explosives)  The  iron  and 
coal  deposits  are  mined  extensively  A>rahire  is 
rich  in  literary  and  historical  associations  After  the 
departure  of  its  ancient  Roman  invaders,  Ayrshire 
oame  eventually  under  the  control  of  the  North- 
umbrian kings  It  is  the  country  of  Robert  Bruce, 
Robert  Burns,  and  James  Boswell  See  D.  C.  Cuth- 
bertaon,  Autumn  in  Kyle  (1947) 

Ayrshire  cattle,  breed  of  dairy  CATTLE  originated  in 
Scotland,  where,  as  in  New  Zealand,  they  are  the 
leading  dairy  breed,  They  are  raised  in  New  Eng- 
land and,  to  some  extent,  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  They  have  better  beef  qualities  than  most 
other  dairy  breeds  They  are  red  or  brown  and 
white  and  of  medium  sue 

Ayrton,  Hertha  (Marks)  (Ar'tun),  1864-1923,  Eng- 
lish scientist,  grad  Girton  College,  Cambridge, 
1880,  wife  of  W  E  Ayrton  In  1884  she  invented 
a  line  divider  used  by  artists,  architects,  and  en- 
gineers For  her  work  on  the  electric  arc  and  on 
sand  ripples,  Mrs  Ayrton  was  awarded  (1906)  a 
medal  by  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  she  was  later 
elected  a  member.  In  1906  she  interrupted  her 
scientific  research  to  work  with  the  Women's  Social 
and  Political  Union  in  the  campaign  for  woman 
suffrage.  In  1915  she  invented  an  anti-gas  fan  for 
use  in  the  trenches  m  the  First  World  War.  She 
wrote  The  Sbctne  Arc  (1902).  See  memoir  by 
Evelyn  Sharp  (1926). 

Ayrton,  William  Edward,  1847-1908,  English  elec- 
trical engineer,  educated  at  University  Collage, 
London.  In  1868  he  entered  the  government  teTe- 
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graph  service  in  India  From  1884  until  his  death 
he  was  professor  of  electrical  engineering  at  Central 
Technical  College,  South  Kensington  He  made 
many  improvements  in  telegraphy,  invented  a 
number  of  electrical  measuring  instruments,  and 
wrote  books  and  articles  in  his  field  His  first  wife, 
Matilda  Chaplin  Ayrton  (1846-83),  was  a  doctor,  a 
pioneer  among  women  in  the  field  of  medicine 

Ayton  or  Aytoua,  Sir  Robert  (both  R'tun),  1670- 
1638,  Scottish  poet  at  the  English  court  of  James  I 
He  was  private  secretary  both  to  Anne  of  Denmark 
and  to  Henrietta  Maria  Bon  Jooson  was  one  of 
his  friends  His  own  English  poems  (bearing  no 
trace  of  Scottish  dialect)  are  instinct  with  a  courtly 
elegance  and  delicacy 

Aytoun,  William  Edmonstoune  (a'tflon),  1813-66, 
Scottish  poet  and  barrister  He  was  professor  of 
belles-lettres  at  Edinburgh  Umv  from  1846  to  1866 
His  literary  fame  rests  on  the  Bon  Gaultier  Ballads 
(written  with  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  1846),  parodies 
of  poems  by  Tennyson,  Macaulay,  Mrs  Browning, 
and  others,  on  Lays  of  thr  KcotLith  Cano/u-r*  (1849), 
and  on  FvrmHtan,  or,  The  Student  of  BoAajot  (1864), 
a  mock  tragedy,  burlesquing  the  "spasmodic  school" 
of  poetry 

Ayuthia  or  Ayutthaya  (both  fiyoo'teft,  ayoot'hia), 
town  (pop  16,821),  S  Thailand,  N  of  Bangkok  and 
on  the  Menam  river  It  is  an  important  center  of 
trade,  but  is  best  known  as  the  ancient  Siamese 
capital  Founded  c  1360,  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Burmese  in  1767,  and  the  seat  of  government  was 
transferred  to  Bangkok  The  rums  at  Ayuthia  are 
among  the  few  important  monuments  of  early 
Siamese  civilization 

AymtlA  (ftyoot'la),  city  (pop  2,519),  Guerrero,  SW 
Mexico  Its  full  name  is  Ayutla  de  los  Librea 
f  Ayutla  of  the  free]  Here  was  drawn  up  the 
Plan  of  Ayutla  (1864),  a  program  of  reform  directed 
toward  removing  the  dictator,  SANTA  ANNA,  and 
calling  a  constituent  assembly  to  frame  a  federal 
constitution  Preparing  the  way  for  the  War  of 
Reform  (1868-61),  the  plan  and  the  subsequent 
Revolution  of  Ayutla,  which  exiled  Santa  Anna  and 
established  a  liberal  government,  were  initially 
supported  by  Juan  ALVAREZ,  Ignacio  (JoMONfORT, 
Miguel  and  Sebastian  LKKOO  DB  TEJADA,  and 
Benito  JrjARK? 

Ayutthaya,  Thailand   see  AYUTHIA 

Azal  (a'zal) ,  name  of  uncertain  meaning  in  an  apoc- 
alyptic passage  Zech  14  6 

azalea  (uza'lyu)  [Gr  ,  -dry],  any  species  of  the  genus 
Azalea,  North  American  and  Asiatic  shrubs  some- 
times included  in  (he  genus  Rhododendron  but  dis- 
tinguished by  the  usually  deciduous  leaves  Azaleas 
are  handsome  shrubs  with  large  cluhters  of  pink, 
red,  orange,  yellow,  purple,  or  white  flowers  The 
better-known  native  American  azaleas,  often  cul- 
tivated, include  the  flame  azalea,  orange,  yellow,  or 
scarlet  flowered,  of  the  Atlantic  states,  the  fragrant 
white  or  pink  swamp  honeysuckle,  found  chiefly  E 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  pink  or  white  pmkster  or 
pmxter  [«•  Pentecost]  flower,  native  E  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Ghent  azaleas  are  popular  cultivated  hy- 
brids Azaleas,  like  most  other  members  of  the 
heath  family,  require  an  acid  soil  and  were  formerly 
thought  to  prefer  a  dry  soil  Some  have  become 
popular  as  florists'  pot  plants 

Azaliah  (aiAlTu)  (Heb  ,=God  sets  aside),  father  of 
SHAPHAN  1  2  Kings  22  3,  2  Chron  34  8 

Azafla,  Manuel  fmanw&T  atha'nya),  1880-1940, 
Spanish  statesman  A  playwright  and  critic,  he 
Jived  in  Pam  during  Pruno  de  Rivera's  dictator- 
ship, and  came  to  the  fore  in  Spain  as  a  revolution- 
ary political  leader  in  1931  He  was  minister  of  war 
in  the  first  republican  cabinet,  and  premier  (1931- 
33)  under  President  Alcala  Zamora  While  premier, 
he  pressed  for  social,  military,  and  educational  re- 
forms. After  the  victory  of  the  Popular  Front  in 
1936,  he  again  became  premier,  and  m  May,  1936, 
president  of  the  republic  after  the  ousting  of  Alcala 
Zamora  Ho  headed  the  Loyalist  government 
through  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  did  not,  how- 
ever, play  an  important  role  In  Feb  ,  1939,  he 
fled  to  France  His  resignation,  made  public  on 
March  1,  came  at  the  time  when  organised  Loyalist 
resistance  in  Spam  had  collapsed 

Azaniah  (aa'uni'u)  {Heb, -whom  God  hears],  Le- 
vite  Neh  109 

Azanza,  Miguel  Jo*«  de  (megel'  hdsa'  da  athan'- 
tha),  1746-1826,  Spanish  statesman  and  colonial 
administrator  He  served  as  secretary  under  Joa6 
de  GALVEZ  m  Mexu  o  aad  as  ae<  retary  to  the  cap- 
tain general  of  Cuba  He  held  minor  offices  and 
aided  in  the  French  Revolutionary  Wars  He  be- 
came minister  of  war  (1793),  but  his  French  sym- 
pathies made  him  suspect  As  viceroy  (1798- 
1800)  of  New  Spam,  he  tried  to  reduce  expenditures 
and  he  put  down  the  insurrection  known  as  the 
Conspiracy  of  the  Machetes  A  member  of  the 
ephemeral  first  ministry  of  Ferdinand  VII,  he  was 
one  of  the  provisional  junta  that  accepted  the 
constitution  of  Bayonne.  He  served  Joseph  Bona- 
parte as  minister  and  was  made  duke  of  Santa  Fe 
When  the  Bonaparte  regime  fell,  he  retired  to 
Bordeaux. 

Azarmel  (asar'Ml)  [Heb., -whom  God  has  helped], 
musician.  Neh  12,36. 

Axareel  (arir'tel)  [Heb., -whom  God  has  helped]. 


AZERBAIJAN 

1  One  of  David's  warriors  1  Chron  126  2  Musi- 
cian 1  Chron  26  18  Ussiel  1  Chron.  26  4  3 
Prince  1  Chron  27  22  4  Jew  married  to  a  foreign 
wife  Esra  1041  5  Pnest  Neh  11  13 
Azarlah  (azurl'u)  [Heb, -whom  God  has  helped], 
common  name  in  ancient  Israel,  especially  among 
the  priests  The  following  are  not  necessarily  all 
different  persons  1  Chief  officer  under  Solomon 

1  Kings  4  2,  1  Chron    69     2  Chief  officer  under 
Solomon     1  Kings  4  6     3,4  Judahites     1  Chron 
28,38,39       5  Kohathite  Levite     1  Chrou    636 
Uzziah    1  Chron    624     6  High  priest.    1  Chron 
610,11     7  Father  of  SKRAIAH  2     1  Chron  6  13,14 

8  Prophet  who  stirred  King  Asa  to  reform  2  Chron 
16    9  King  of  Judah   see  UZZIAH  1     10  Same  as 
AHAZIAH  2     11  High  pnest  who  withstood  King 
Uzziah     2  Chron   26  17-20     12  High  priest  under 
Hezekiah      2    Chron     31  10-13      13,14   Levites 

2  Chron    29  12     15.16  Sons  of  King  Jehoshaphat 
2  Chron  21  1     17,18  Aids  of  Jehoiada  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  Athahah    2  Chron  23  I    19  Ephra- 
imite  leader    2  Chron    28  12    20  Worker  on  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem      Neh    3  23.24     21  Same  as 
SEHAIAH  7     22  Interpreter  of  the  law     Neh    8  7 
23  Sealer  of  the  covenant    Neh   102    24  Priest  in 
poatexilic  Jerusalem     1  Chron  9  1 1     Seraiah  Neh 
11  11     25  See  JAAEANIAH     26  One  of  the  THREE 
HOLY  CHILDREN   His  name  m  Greek  is  Asarias 

Azaneh,  El,  Palestine   see  BKTHANY 

Azay-le-Rideau  (aza/-lu-red6'),  town  (pop  1,387), 
Indre-et-Loire  dept  ,  NW  central  Frame,  in 
Touraine  Its  famous  Renaissance  ( bateau  (1518- 
29),  framed  by  a  beautiful  park  and  mirrored  by 
the  Indre  nver,  is  distinguished  by  its  architectural 
harmony  and  sirnplu  ity 

Azaz  (a'zaz)  [Heb  ,  -strong],  descendant  of  Reuben 

I  Chron  5  8 

Azazel  (uza'zj,  az'u-zfil),  in  the  Bible,  an  obscure 
term  of  the  ritual  of  the  scapegoat  Lev  16  RV 
Azazel  may  be  the  name  of  the  scapegoat  or  of  a 
desert  demon  to  whom  the  scapegoat  was  sent  The 
name  was  later  applied  to  one  of  the  fallen  angels 
AV  translates  Azazel  "the  scapegoat  " 

Azsziah  (az"uzl'u)  [Heb  ,»whom  God  helps]  1 
Musician  1  Chron  15  21  2  Ephrainute  1  Chron 
27  20  3  Overseer  of  the  Temple  2  Chron  il  13 

Azbuk  (fiz'buk),  father  of  Nehemiah     Neh   3  16 

Azegho,  Massimo  Tspsrelli,  march ese  d'  (rnas'semS 
UpJirel'le  nmrk&'za  dadza'lyS),  1798-1866,  Italian 
statesman  and  author,  b  Turin  He  studied  paint- 
ing, then  turned  to  literature  and  wrote  two  histori- 
cal novels.  Ettore  Fteramoaca  (1833)  and  Ntccolb  de 
Lajn  (1841)  He  married  a  daughter  of  Mansoni 
In  1845  he  became  a  leader  of  the  movement  for 
national  liberation  He  urged  a  more  unified  policy 
but  strongly  opposed  secret  conspiracies  and  vio- 
lent outbreaks  In  his  pamphlets  he  denounced  the 
papal  goi  ernment  and  condemned  Austria's  ruth- 
less repression  of  the  liberals  He  influenced  King 
Charles  Albert  and  fought  against  Austria  (1848), 
being  wounded  at  Vicensa  In  1849  the  new  king, 
Victor  Emmanuel  II,  made  him  prime  minister,  a 
post  he  held  until  1852,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  more  radical  Cavour  He  soon  retired  to  pri- 
vate life  His  autobiography  throws  much  light  on 
the  Risorgimento 

Azekah  (uze'ku),  ancient  city,  Palestine,  lying  W  of 
Jerusalem  Joshua  10  10,11 ,  1  Sam  17  1 ,  2  Chron 

II  9,  Neh.  11  30,  Jer  347 

Azel  (a'zel),  descendant  of  Saul     1  Chron   8  37,38, 

9  43,44 

Azem  (&'Eem)  [Heb  ,-bone],  town,  S  Palestine,  per- 
haps to  be  identified  with  AZMON.  Joshua  15  29; 
19  3  Ezem  1  Chron  4  29 
Azerbaidzhan,  USSR  see  AZERBAIJAN 
Azerbaijan  (awzurbljan',  a'zur-),  region  (41,160sq 
mi  ,  pop  2,734.973),  extreme  NW  Iran,  comprising 
the  Second  and  the  Third  Provs  The  chief  city  is 
TABRIZ,  and  other  cities  of  note  are  Ardebil  and 
Maragha  It  is  a  mountainous  region  W  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  In  the  north  the  Aras  river  separates 
it  from  the  Azerbaijan  SSR  In  the  west  it  borders 
on  Iraq  and  Turkey  Azerbaijan,  which  includes 
large  Lake  Urmia,  has  deep  valle.vs  and  fertile 
lowlands  that  yield  much  gram  as  well  as  fruits 
The  region  has  been  known  since  antiquity  and 
has,  of  course,  varied  in  -»»e  and  boundaries  In 
remote  tunes  it  was  dominated  by  the  kings  of  Van 
and  Urartu  (in  Armenia) ,  but  b\  the  8th  cent  B  C 
it  had  been  settled  by  Modes,  and  it  came  to  be  the 
province  of  Media  Minor  in  the  Persian  Empire 
Here  Zoroaster  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  After 
Alexander  the  Groat  conquered  Persia,  he  ap- 
pointed (328  B  C  )  as  governor  the  Persian  Atro- 
pates,  who  established  himself  as  an  independent 
kuig  Later  the  region,  which  came  to  be  called 
Atropatene  or  Media  Atropatene,  was  much  dis- 
puted The  Parthian  rulers  (the  Arsacidae)  es- 
tablished claims  over  it,  and  it  waa  incorporated 
(A.D  226')  into  Persia  again  by  Ardashir  I 
Shapur  II  enlarged  the  province  with  more  terri- 
tory m  the  north  Briefly  Heraehua,  the  Byzantine 
emperor,  conquered  it  in  the  7th  cent ,  just  before 
the  Arabs  converted  it  to  Islam  and  made  it  part 
of  the  caliphate  The  Seljuk  Turks  dominated  the 
region  m  the  llth  and  12th  cent .  and  the  Mongols 
under  Hulagu  Khan  established  their  capital  at 
Maragha.  After  the  conquest  by  Tamerlane  m  the 
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14th  cent ,  Tabriz  was  an  important  provincial 
capital  in  the  Timund  empire  It  was  out  of  A»er- 
baijan  that  the  Safavid  dv  nasty  arose  (1492)  to  re- 
new the  state  of  Persia  There  was  fierce  fighting 
between  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  Iran  for  Azer- 
baijan, but  Abbas  I  in  1603  regained  the  region, 
which  remained  entirely  m  possession  of  the  shahs 
until  the  northern  part  was  ceded  to  Russia  in  the 
treaties  of  Guhstan  (1813)  and  Turkamanchai 
(1828)  The  remainder  was  organized  as  a  Persian 
province,  and  though  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  Turku  -speaking  Azers  or  Azerbaijani  (with 
some  Armenians  and  Kurds),  their  culture  is  Iran- 
ian After  the  Second  World  War,  there  was  (1946) 
an  uprising  of  leftitsts  m  Azerbaijan,  which  was  put 
down  h\  force 

Azerbaijan  or  Azerbaidzhan  (both-  a'zurbljan', 
a*zur-,  Rus  a'zfrbljkn'),  constituent  republic 
(32,100  sq  mi  ,  1946  estimated  pop  3,300,000), 
USSR  Baku  is  the  capital  Azerbaijan  lies  be- 
tween Dagestan  on  the  north  and  Armenia  on  the 
southeast,  between  Georgia  on  the  west  and  the 
Caspian  Sea  on  the  east  In  the  south  the  Aras 
river  separates  the  republic  from  the  Iranian  region 
of  Azerbaijan  The  Azerbaijan  SSR  includes  the 
NAKHICHEVAN  ASSR  and  the  MOUNTAIN  KAHA- 
BAKH  Autonomous  O  blast  It  occ  upies  the  \vestern 
ranges  of  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Caucasus  and 
the  hot  and  and  KTJRA  valle\  The  climate  is  sub- 
tropical in  the  LENKORAN  lowland  along  the  Cas- 
pian S  of  the  APSHERON  peninsula,  one  of  the  rich- 
est oil  regions  of  the  world  In  the  mountains  there 
are  large  pastures  used  for  stock  raising,  especially 
of  sheep  (for  wool)  B\KU  is  the  center  of  the  oil 
industry  Other  titles  are  Kirovabad  (formerly 
Gamlzha),  with  large  cotton  mills,  and  Nukha,  a 
silk  center  Mineral  resources,  besides  petroleum, 
are  iron  and  copper  Cotton,  grapes,  tea,  fruit,  and 
tobacco  are  grown  Carpet  manufacturing  is  an 
important  home  industry  The  people  are  mostly 
Turkic  Aaers  or  Azerbaijani,  of  Persian  culture 
They  are  Shute  Moslems  Minorities  include  Ar- 
menians, Russians,  and  Highlanders  of  the  Dages- 
tan group  Russia  acquired  the  region  from  Persia 
by  the  treaties  of  Gulistan  (1813)  and  Turkaman- 
chai (1828)  It  was  officially  named  Azerbaijan 
only  after  1920,  when  it  became  a  Soviet  republic 
It  joined  the  USSR  m  1922  and  became  a  constitu- 
ent republic  in  1936  Known  to  the  an<  tents  as 
Albania  and  later  divided  among  several  pnnci- 
pates  (notably  Shirwan),  the  region  was  linked  to 
the  history  of  Armenia  and  to  that  of  Persia  partic- 
ularly after  its  conquest  (4th  cent  AD)  by 
Shapur II 

Azgad  (as'gad),  family  in  the  return  to  Palestine 
Ezra  2  12,  8  12,  Neh  7  17,  10  15 

Aziel  (a'zCSl),  in  the  Bible,  shorter  form  of  JAAZIEL. 

Arilian   see  PALEOLITHIC  PERIOD 

Aziza  (uzl'zu)  [Heb  , —strong],  Jew  who  had  a  for- 
eign wife  Ezra  10  27 

Azizia  (azTztVft),  town  (pop  26,417),  Tripohtama, 
Libya  It  is  a  market  center  for  a  livestock  and 
agricultural  area  and  a  road  junction  Allegedly  it 
is  the  hottest  place  on  earth,  in  1936  a  temperature 
of  14l°F  was  registered  here 

Azmaveth  (azma'veth)  1  One  of  David's  mighty 
men,  perhaps  the  same  as  2  or  3  2  Sam  23  31,  1 
Chron  11  33  2  David's  treasurer,  perhaps  the 
same  as  1  or  3  1  Chron  27  25  3  Father  of  two  of 
David's  warriors  1  Chi  on  12  3  He  may  bo  the 
same  as  1  or  2,  unless  the  name  hci  e  be  geograph- 
ical and  refer  to  6  4  Descendant  of  Jonathan  1 
Chron  8  36,  9  42  5  Town,  probably  the  modern 
Hizmeh,  c  6  mi  NNE  of  Jerusalem  Kara  224, 
Neh  12  29  Perhaps  the  same  as  3  Beth-azma- 
veth  Neh  7.28 

Azmoo  (aa'mSn)  [Heb  , -strong  1,  town,  S  Palestine 
Num  34  4,5,  Joshua  15  4  See  A?FM 

Aznoth-tmbor  (az'n6th-ta'bur)  [Heb.-eais  of  Ta- 
bor 1,  name  of  part  of  the  boundary  of  Naphtah,  the 
tribe  occupying  a  strip  W  of  the  Jordan  running  N 
from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  The  name  probably  refers 
to  the  eastern  slopes  of  Mt  Tabor  Joshua  19  34 

Aror  (&'-),  man  in  the  Gospel  genealogy     Mat  113 

Azores  (uz6rz',  a'zdrz)  Port  A y ores  (usd'rlsh), 
[Port  , -hawks],  islands  (890  sq  mi  ,  pop  280,885), 
in  the  N  Atlantic,  W  of  Portugal  Administratively 
they  are  part  of  Portugal,  in  three  districts  named 
after  the  capital  cities,  Ponta  Delgada  (on  Sao 
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Miguel),  Angra  do  Herofsmo  (on  Terceira),  and 
Horta  (on  Fayal).  The  nine  chief  islands  are  Sao 
Miguel  (the  largest)  and  Santa  Maria,  m  the  east; 
Terceira,  Pico,  Fayal,  Sao  Jorge,  and  Graciosa.  in 
the  center,  and  Flores  and  Corvo,  in  the  west 
Ponta  Delgado  la  tho  largest  city,  Angra  do  HeroJs- 
mo  the  most  important  historically .  The  fertile  soil 
yields  grain  and  fruits  and  supports  vineyards  The 
islands  were  known  and  included  on  a  map  m  1351 
Portuguese  sailors  reached  them  m  1427  or  1431, 
but  colonization  did  not  begin  until  1445  under 
Diogo  do  Sevilha  or  Goncalo  Velho  Cabral  (who 
mav  have  come  in  1431)  The  Azores  were  used  as 
a  pla<  e  of  exile  and  also  played  a  considerable  part 
at  tunes  in  Portuguese  history,  notablvm  resisting 
(1580-83)  the  accession  of  Philip  II  of  Spam  and  m 
supporting  Dom  Pedro  against  Uom  Miguel  m  the 
19th  cent  In  the  Second  World  War,  British 
naval  and  air  bases  were  established  on  the  Azores. 

Azorln   see  MARTINEZ  nui/,  JO*E 

azotobacter   see  NITROGEN-FIXING  BACTERIA. 

Azotus   see  ASHDOD 

Azov  (a'z&V,  -z&f,  a'-,  Rus  us6P).  city  (pop 
17,545),  S  European  RSFSR,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Don  and  the  Sea  of  Azov  Toda\  a  fishing  port, 
it  was  until  the  late  18th  tent  a  fortress  of  strategic 
importance  Peter  the  Great  took  it,  after  an  epic 
siege,  from  the  khanate  of  Crimea  in  1696,  but  had 
to  code  it  back  in  1711  Russia  took  it  again  m 
173C,  was  forced  bv  treaty  to  dismantle  the  fortress 
in  1739,  and  secured  it  definitively  in  1774  The  an- 
cient Greek  colonv  of  Tanais  was  situated  near  bv 

Azov,  Sea  of,  Latin  Palus  Maeotis,  northern  arm  of 
the  Black  Sea,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
KERCH  STRAIT  It  has  an  aroa  of  c  14,000  sq  mi 
and  a  maximum  depth  of  49  ft  It  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded bv  USSR  territory,  tho  Crimea  (south- 
west), the  Ukraine  (north),  tho  Kuban  lowland 
(east),  and  the  Taman  peninsula  (southeast)  The 
Sn  VSH  or  Putud  Sea,  in  the  west,  is  separated,  ex- 
cept for  the  Genichesk  Strait,  from  the  Sea  of  Azov 
bv  the  long  Arabat  Tongue  Several  rivers,  notably 
the  Don  and  the  Kuban,  enter  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
which  has  important  fisheries  (sturgeon,  pike,  carp, 
and  herring)  Rostov-on-Don,  Taganrog,  Zhda- 
nov, Osipenko,  and  Kerch  are  the  chief  ports 

Azpeitia  (uthpa'UA),  town  (pop  6,082),  Guipuzcoa 
prov  ,  N  Spain,  in  the  Basque  Provs  Near  tho 
house  where  Ignatius  of  Lo>ola  was  born  are  a 
17th-century  Jesuit  church,  an  imposing  convent, 
and  a  hospice 

Azrael  (az'raM)  [Heb  ,-holp  of  God],  m  the  Koran, 
angel  of  death,  who  severs  the  soul  from  the  body 
The  name  and  the  concept  were  Ixjrrowed  from 
Judaism 

Aznel  (az'reM)  [Heb  .-help  of  God]  1  Manassite 
1  Chron  5  24  2  Naphtahte  1  Chion  27  19 
3  Father  of  SBRAIAH  9 

Aznkam  (az  'rlkam)  (Heb  .-help  against  the  enemy] 
1  Man  of  the  house  of  David  1  Chron  123  2  De- 
scendant of  Saul  1  Chron  8  38,  9  44  3  Levite 
1  Chron  9  14,  Neh  11  15  4  Chief  of  the  royal 
household  2  Chron  287 

Aztec  (az't?k*),  Indian  people  dominating  central 
Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  Their 
language  belonged  to  the  Nahuatl  subfamily  of 
Uto-Aztecan  languages  They  arrived  in  tho  Valley 
of  Mexico  from  tho  north  toward  the  end  of  the 
12th  cent  and,  until  the  founding  of  thoir  capital, 
TENOCHTITLAN  ((  H25),  were  a  poor,  nomadic 
tribe  absorbing  the  culture  of  near-by  states  For 
the  next  centurv  thev  maintained  a  precarious  po- 
litic al  autonomy  while  pacing  tribute  to  neighbor- 
ing tribes,  but  by  alliance,  treac hen  ,  and  conquest 
during  tho  15th  and  early  16th  cent  they  became  a 
powerful  politic  al  arid  c  ultural  group  To  the  north 
they  established  hegemony  over  the  HUABTEC,  to 
the  south  over  the  MIXTI-C  and  ZAPOTEC  and  even 
as  far  aa  Guatemala  Their  subjugation  of  the 
people  of  Tlaxcala  in  the  mountains  to  the  east 
was  bloody  and  intermittent,  and  Tlaxcala  was  to 
provo  of  great  value  to  the  Spanish  In  the  west 
only  did  the  Aztec  s  fail  to  c  onquor  The  TAHASCAN 
Indians  severely  defeated  them  Bv  absorption  of 
other  c  ultural  elements  and  by  c  onquost  the  Aztec  s 
achieved  a  composite  civilization,  based  on  the 
heritage  of  TOLT&C  and  Mixteca-Puebla  They  ac- 
complished nothing  in  architecture  finer  than 
TEOTIHUACAN,  but  in  the  fortification  of  their  is- 


land capital  they  became  accomplished  engineers. 
The  Aztec  further  developed  sculpture  (notably  the 
stone  wheel  or  calendar  using  the  260-day  year  and 
62-year  time  cycle) .  weaving,  metalwork,  ornamen- 
tation, music,  and  picture  writing  for  historical 
records  Education  was  almost  universal  and  was 
intended  to  fit  the  youth  to  assume  responsibility 
m  the  social,  economic,  political,  and  religious  life 
of  the  state.  Agriculture  was  well  advanced.  The 
political  and  social  organization  was  based  on  three 
castes — nobility,  priesthood,  and  military  and 
merchant  Aztec  government  cannot  properly  be 
called  an  empire,  for  conquered  chiefs  retained 
political  autonomy  but  paid  tribute  and  kept  com- 
merce open  to  the  Aztec  Prisoners  of  war  were 
used  for  human  sacrifice  to  satisfy  the  many  gods 
of  the  Aztec  nature  pantheon,  notably  HUITZTI.O- 
POCHTU  The  wholesale  human  sacrifice  revolted 
the  Spanish,  who  arrived  under  Hernan  Cortes  in 
1519  and  began  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  The  last 
of  the  independent  Aztec  chiefs,  MONTEZUMA  II, 
was  killed,  Tcnochtitldn  was  razed  (1521),  and 
three  vears  later  CUAUHTEMOC,  last  of  the  chiefs, 
wusmuidered.  SeeG  C  Vaillant,  Aztecs  nf  Mexico 
(1941) 

Aztec,  village  (pop  756,  alt  5,590  ft),  co  seat  of 
San  Juan  co  ,  NW  N  Mex  ,  laid  out  1890,  me  1905 
It  is  the  tiade  center  of  a  large  fruitgrowing  area 
Aztec  Rums  National  Monument  is  near  by 

Aztec  Ruins  National   Monument     see  NATION  M, 

PARKS  AN!)  MONUMENTS  (table) 

Azubah  (uzQ'bu)  [Heb  .-deserted]  1  Wife  of 
Caleb  1  Chron  2  18  2  Mother  of  Jehoshaphat 

1  Kings  22  42,  2  Chron   20  31 

Azueia,  Manano  (maiyu'no  aswa'la),  1873-,  Mexi- 
can novelist  As  a  pi  noticing  pin  sician  in  Guadala- 
jara, Azueia  quietlv  supported  tho  revolutionary 
cause  until  he  openlv  joined  Francisco  Villa  after 
the  assassination  of  1'iancisco  I  Madero  Dunng 
Villa's  northward  retreat  before  Cananza,  Azueia 
tended  the  wounded  and  saw  warfare  and  revolu- 
tion to  the  full  !•  rorn  this  experienc  e  came  his 
modern  classic,  Los  dt>  abajo  (1915,  Eng  tr  ,  The 
Under  Dogs,  1929),  which  usos  the  "muss  person- 
aRc"  as  its  hero  and  clcpu  ts  the  military  exploita- 
tion of  tho  Indian  Tho  novel  is  composed  of  linked 
sketches,  short,  crisp,  and  stark,  and  the  htorar\ 
sty  lo  has  rough  vigor  and  intense  realism  It  is  the 
masterpiece  among  Mexic  an  indianittla  novels  Re- 
turning to  Mexico  in  1910,  Azueia  continued  his 
medical  practice,  took  a  minor  pait  in  politics,  and 
wrote  novels  and  e8«a\s  Among  his  novels  aio 
Maria  Luisa  (1907),  Lot  fracasadoa  (tho  defeated] 
( 1 908) ,  Mala  ucrba.  ( 1 909) ,  I^os  cacique  s  (1917),  and 
San  Gabriel  de  Valdnuis  (1938) 

Azulai,  Hayim  Joseph  David  (Ivi'yftn,  iizdo'll),  1724- 
1806,  Hebrew  bibliographer,  b  Jerusalem,  d  Leg- 
horn, Italy  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  write  about 
the  history  of  rabbinical  literature,  and  his  works 
embrace  almost  every  field  of  rabbinical  lore  His 
most  important  contribution  is  to  be  found  in  his 
bibliographical  The  Name  of  the  Illustrious,  wluc  I. 
contains  names  of  hundreds  of  Jewish  authors,  and 
Assembly  of  the  ftise,  which  contains  tho  titles  of 
books  Isaac  ben  Jacob  published  a  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  these  two  works  in  1852 

Azur  (ft'zur)  [Heb  , -helper]     1  Father  of  HANANIAH 

2  2  Father  of  JAAZANIAH  4 

azurite  (uzh'urlt),  a  mineral,  the  blue  basic  carbon- 
ate of  copper,  occurring  in  monochmc  crystals  01 
masses,  which  range  from  transparent  to  translu- 
cent and  opaque  It  is  usually  associated  with 
MALACHITE,  which  it  resembles  except  m  color, 
when  the  two  minerals  arc  very  closely  associated, 
the  stone  is  called  azurmalachite  Beautiful  crys- 
tals of  azurite  are  found  in  the  Umtod  States  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and  in  J<  ranee  at  ( 'hessy 
(for  which  the  mineral  13  sometimes  called  chessy- 
hte),  thev  are  used  for  ornamental  pui  poses  The 
mineral  is  an  important  ore  of  copper 

Azuaa  (uzoo'su),  oity  (1940  pop  5,209,  1947  special 
census  pop  8,606),  m  Monrovia  township,  S  Calif  . 
E  of  Pasadena,  founded  1887,  mo  1898  It  is  the 
shipping  c  enter  of  a  citrus-fruit  area.  Citrus  Junior 
College  (coeducational)  is  here 

Azzah  (ae'u),  variant  of  GAZA 

Azzan  (az'an),  man  of  Issachar     Num  3426. 

Azzur  (az'ur)  [Heb  , -helper],  a  sealer  of  the  cove- 
nant Neh  10  17. 


B,  second  letter  of  the  ALPHABET.  Its  Greek  corre- 
spondent is  named  beta  It  is  a  usual  sy  nibol  for 
a  voiced  bilabial  stop  In  MUSICAL  NOTATION  it  is 
used  to  represent  a  note  in  the  scale  In  chemistry 
B  is  the  symbol  of  the  element  BORON 
Ba,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  BARIUM 
Baader,  Franz  Xaver  von  (Mints'  ksavar'  fun  ba'- 
dur),  1765-1841,  German  philosopher  and  mystic 
A  mining  engineer  until!  1820,  Baader  was  made 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Munich  (1826)  upon 
publication  of  his  Fermenta  cogmtionw  (1822-25) 
His  philosophy,  strongly  influenced  by  that  of 


Boehme,  was  based  on  faith  in  the  redeeming  love 
of  God  and  on  the  mediation  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  He  is  considered  one  of  the  foremost 
modern  theologians  His  collected  works  were 
published  in  16  volumes  (1861-60) 
Baal  (ba'ul),  plural  Baalim  (ba'ullm)  [Semitic, -pos- 
sessor], name  used  throughout  the  Old  Testament 
for  the  deity  or  deities  of  Canaan  Baal  is  not  the 
name  of  one  god,  but  a  name  for  the  local  presiding 
deity  The  local  Baal  could  have  his  own  name,  as 
Melkart  at  Tyre  and  Baalzebub  at  Ekron  The 
worship  of  Baal  was  characterised  by  fertility  cults 


of  orgiastic  type,  as  shown  in  OT  references  to 
BAAL-PEOR  and  to  the  "high  places,"  tho  sanctu- 
aries of  Baalim  The  strife  between  the  worship 
of  the  God  of  Israel  and  the  local  cults  combined 
ethical  and  national  elements  At  first  the  Hebrews 
used  the  name  Baal  for  their  God  without  discrim- 
ination, but  as  the  struggle  between  Canaamto 
polytheism  and  monotheism  increased,  the  name 
Baal  was  discaided,  hence  the  substitution  of  Ish- 
bosheth  for  Esh-baal,  of  Jerubbesheth  for  Jerubbaal 
(a  name  of  Gideon) ,  and  of  Monb-baal  lor  Mephib- 
oeheth,  In  the  substituted  term  there  la  probably 


Crot •  reference*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Th«  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  l. 


a  word  meaning  "shame  "  The  final  detestation  of 
the  term  is  seen  in  the  use  of  the  name  Beelzebub 
(BOO  SATAN),  probably  the  same  as  Baalzebub  1 
Kings  11.4-8,  2  Kings  1-2  The  Baal  of  1  Chron. 
4  33  is  probably  the  same  an  RAMAH  3  As  cognates 
of  Baal  in  other  Komi  tic  languages  there  are  Bel  (in 
BABYU>WAN  RELIGION)  and  the  last  elements  in  the 
Tynan  names  Jezebel,  Hasdiubal,  and  Hannibal 

Baalah  (ba'ulu)  [Hob  ,  fern  of  Baal  ]  1  The  aame  as 
BII.HAH  2  2  The  same  as  KIRJATH-JEARIM  3  Un- 
identified mountain,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jamnia 
Joshua  15  11 

Baalath  (hft'Alftth)  [Heb  ,  fern  of  Baal]  1  Town  of 
Dan  Joshua  19  44  2  Unidentified  city  1  Kings 
9  18,  2  Chron  86 

Baalath-beer  (-be'ur)  [Heb  , -Baalath  of  the  well], 
apparently  the  same  as  RAMAH  3 

Baalbek  (bal'bMe),  town,  SW  Syria,  NW  of  Damas- 
cus It  is  important  only  for  the  rums  of  a  city 
great  in  ancient  tunes  It  wan  devoted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Baal  or  Bel,  the  sun-god,  and  home  was 
en  I  led  in  Greek  Hehopolis  f<  itv  of  the  sun]  It  be- 
came very  prominent  in  Roman  days  and  was  made 
a  separate  colony  by  Septnnms  Severn*  There 
are  notable  remains  of  temples,  including  a  huge 
temple  of  Jupiter,  begun  under  Antoninus  Pms 
The  city  was  repeatedly  sacked  bv  invaders  and 
was  destroyed  by  earthquake  in  1759 

Baal-berith  (ba'ul-trf 'rlth)  [Heb  ,-Baal  of  the  cove- 
nant], local  god  of  Shechem  Judges  833,  94 
Beiith  Judges  9  46 

Baale  (ba'ule5)   [Heb  ,  fern    of  Baal],  the  same  as 

KlRJATH-JEARIM 

Baal-gad  (ba'ul-gad')  [Heb, -Baal  of  fortune], 
town,  far  N  Palestine,  possibly  the  later  Caesarea 
Phihppi  Joshua  11  17,  12  7,  13  5 

Baal-hamon  (-ha'mftn)  [Heb  ,  -Baal  of  a  multitude], 
location  of  Solomon's  vineyard  Cant  811 

Baal-hanan    (-hft'nan)    [Heb, -Baal    is   gracious] 

1  King  of  Edom    Gen   36  38,39,  1  Chron   1  49,50 

2  One  of  David's  officers     1  Chron    27  28 
Baal-htzor    (-ha'z6r)    [Heb, -Baal    of   a   village], 

place  where  Absalom  ambushed  Amnon  2  Sam 
13  23  It  was  probably  NNE  of  Bethel 

Baal-hermon  (-hur'mn)    see  HKRMOV,  MOVNT 

Baah  (ba'ull)  [Heh  ,  -my  Baal],  title  of  God  which  is 
to  be  abandoned  by  Israel  Hosea  2  16,17 

Baalim  (bil'ullm),  plural  of  BAAI 

Baalis  (bfi'ulls),  king  of  the  Ammonites  contem- 
porary with  Jeremiah  Jer  40  14 

Baal-meon*  see  BETH-BAAL-MEON 

Baal-peor  (ba'ul-pe'or)  [Ht>b  . -BAM, of  PEOR]  local 
dninity  of  Peor  One  of  the  apostasies  of  Israel 
involved  this  god,  apparently  the  cult  was  orgiastic, 
and  the  name  became  symbolic  of  all  shameful 
apostasies  Num  25,  Dcut  4  3,  Ps  10628,  Hosea 
9  10  Peor  Num  25  18,  31  16,  Joshua  22  17  The 
god's  name  appears  m  BETH-PKOR  Under  the 
form  Bolnhegor,  the  name  became  that  of  a  devil  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  Machiavelh  used  it  m  his  Belfagor 

Baal-perazim  (-  poVnzIm)  [Heb  ,  =  Baal  of  breaking |, 
unidentified  place  where  David  defeated  the  Philis- 
tines 2  Sam  520,  1  Chron  1411  Penzim  of 
Isa  28  21  is  probably  the  same 

Baal-Schem-Tov  (bal-HhPm'-tov'),  1700-1760.  Jew- 
ish founder  of  the  modern  HAHTDIM,  b  Russia  His 
original  name  was  Israel  ben  Kliezer  He  lived  and 
taught  in  Gahcia  Learned  m  Talmudic  lore,  ho 
was  in  turn  teacher  of  a  heder  (Hebrew  s(hool), 
worker  in  a  clay  pit,  slaughterer,  and  keeper  of  a 
village  tavern  He  spent  much  time  living  as  a 
hermit  in  the  woods  where  he  learned  the  healing 
powers  of  various  plants  He  prescribed  herb  rem- 
edies and  pra\ers  for  the  villagers  and  became 
known  as  Baal-^ehem  [the  man  with  a  reputation], 
pilgrims  from  distant  places  visited  him  because  of 
his  fame  for  performing  miracles  He  believed  in 
worshiping  God  joyously  and  led  others  to  believe 
that  man  is  nearest  to  God  when  he  rejoices,  not 
when  he  sorrows  Baal-Se  hein-Tov  also  taught 
that  the  doors  of  repentance  are  always  open  so 
that  one's  occasional  sins  should  not  make  him 
despair,  and  that  learning  is  not  necessary  to  gam 
favor  with  God — that  the  prayers  of  the  unlettered, 
if  they  are  happv ,  are  as  ac  ceptable  as  those  of  the 
learned  This  new  idea  gave  great  comfort  to  the 
ignorant  workers  who  had  felt  that  God  was  m- 
ac  c  cssible 

Baal-shalisha  (ba'ul-shal'Ishu),  place  perhaps  in 
SHALIHHA  2  Kings  4  42 

Baal-tamar  (-ta'miir)  [Heh  ,-Baal  of  a  palm],  un- 
identified place  near  Gibeah  Judges  20  33 

Baal-zebub  (-ze'bOb),  god  of  Ekron  see  BAAL  and 
SATAN 

Baal-zephon  (-zf'fftn),  place  near  the  Israelites' 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sen  Ex  14  2,9,  Num  33  7 

BaanaorBaanah  (both  ba'unu)  [Heb  , -son  of  afflic- 
tion] 1  Murderer  of  Ish-bosheth  2  Sam  4  1-12 
2  Father  of  HELEB  3  Officer  under  Solomon  1 
Kings  4124  Officer  under  Solomon  1  Kings  4  16 
6  One  who  returned  with  Zciubbabel,  appaieritly 
the  father  of  ZADOK  6  E»ra  2  2,  Neh  77,  10  27 

Baara  (ba'ftru),  wife  of  SHAHARAIM 

Baaieiah  (ba'uBe'yu)  [Heb  ,-work  of  God],  Levite 
1  Chron.  6  40 

Baaaha  (ba'ftshu),  d  c  886  B  C ,  king  of  Isiael 
(c  909-0  886  B  C.).  He  made  himself  king  by  the 
murder  of  King  Nadab  and  the  royal  family 
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According  to  the  Bible  he  was  a  wicked  man*  he 
fought  against  ASA  of  Judah,  who  won  with  the  aid 
of  Benhadad  of  Syria  Baasha  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Elah  1  Kings  15  27-16  7,  2  Chron  16. 

Bab.  see  BABIBM 

Babar'  see  BABER 

Babbage,  Charlea  (b&'btj),  1792-1871,  English  math- 
ematician and  inventor  He  devoted  most  of  his 
life  and  expended  much  of  his  private  fortune  as 
well  as  a  government  subsidy  in  an  attempt  to  pcr- 
feft  a  calculating  machine  which  foreshadowed 
present-day  machines  He  was  a  founder  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  He  wrote  Tables  of 
Logarithms  (1827)  and  an  autobiography  (1864) 

Babbitt,  Irving,  1865-1933,  American  scholar,  b 
Dayton,  Ohio,  grad  Harvard,  1889  After  study  in 
Pans,  he  returned  to  Harvard  in  1894  as  instructor, 
becoming  professor  of  French  literature  in  1912 
He  was  a  vigorous  critic  of  romantic  isrn,  deprecat- 
ing especially  the  influence  of  Roussoaxi  on  modern 
thought  and  art  He  advoc  ated  a  humanism  which 
was  a  violent  doctrine  of  moderation  and  restraint 
looking  to  classical  traditions  and  literature  for  in- 
spiration. Babbitt's  works  include  Literature  and 
the  American  College  (1908),  The  Vew  Tsutkoon 
(1910),  The  Mast  era  of  Modern  French  Criticism 
(1912).  and  On  Knng  Creative  (1932)  See  F  E 
Me  Mahon,  The  Humanism  of  In  ing  Babbitt  (1931 ) , 
Irving  ttabhitt  (ed  by  I'redenck  Manchester  and 
Odell  Shepard,  1941) 

Babbitt,  Isaac,  1799-1862,  American  inventor  and 
manufac  turer,  b  Taunton,  Mass  A  goldsmith  by 
trade,  he  was  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  man- 
ufac ture  (1824)  ware  of  Britannia  metal  While 
superintendent  of  the  South  Boston  Iron  Workb, 
ho  invented  and  patented  (1839)  a  journal  box  and 
suggested  lining  the  bearing  surface  for  the  journal 
or  axle  with  a  new  alien  he  had  developed,  later 
known  as  Babbitt  metal 

Babbitt  metal,  an  ANTIFKICTIOV  ME/TM,  alloy,  first 
produced  by  Isaac  Babbitt  m  18 19  Todnv  the 
term  is  applied  to  a  whole  class  of  silver-white 
bearing  metals  or  "white  metals"  which  are  used 
widely  for  machine  bearings  The  allov  is  composed 
of  antimony,  tin,  zinc,  arsenic,  and  copper  com- 
bined in  varying  percentages 

Babcock,  Harold  Delos,  1882  ,  American  physicist, 
b  Edgerton,  Wis  .  grad  Umv  of  California.  1907 
From  1909  to  1948  he  was  on  the  staff  at  Mt  Wil- 
son Observatory  in  California  He  specialized  in 
spec  troscopy,  working  and  writing  on  the  Zeeman 
effee  t,  standards  of  wave  lengths,  and  other  sub- 
jet  ts  in  the  field 

Babcock,  Stephen  Moulton,  1843  1931.  \merican 
agricultural  <  hemist,  b  Bridgewater,  Oneida  co  , 
NY,  grad  Tufts  College  (B  \  ,  1866).  PhD 
Umv  of  Gottmgen,  1879  He  was,  from  1887  to 
1913,  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry  at  the 
t'mv  of  Wisconsin  and  chief  chemist  of  the  Wis- 
consin Agricultural  Experiment  Station  He  is 
known  <  hiofly  for  the  Babooc  k  test  (perfected  in 
1890)  for  determining  the  percentage  of  hutterfat 
in  milk  The  test  advanced  the  modern  dairv  in- 
dustry since  it  permits  the  rapid  and  accurate 
grading  of  milk  at  markets,  discourages  adultera- 
tion and  thinning  practices,  and  bv  making  prae- 
tic  al  the  testing  of  the  milk  of  individual  cows  pro- 
motes the  development  of  better  dairv  btrams  His 
experimental  studies  in  the  food  requirements  of 
animals  paved  the  wav  for  the  work  of  E  V 
McCollum  on  vitamin  A  The  lost  two  decades  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  basic  reseurc  hca  upon  the  na- 
tine  of  matter  and  its  relation  to  energy 

Babel.  Isaac  Emmanuelovich  (cVik  umanoofi'luvlch 
hu'bul),  1894-,  Russian  shoit-st 01  y  wnter  and  play- 
wright He  won  meteoric  fame  with  Odmsa  Tale* 
(1923-24),  written  in  the  Russo-Jewish  jargon  of 
his  native  city,  and  Red  Cavalry  (1926,  Eng  tr 
1929),  based  on  his  experiences  in  Budentiv  's  armv 
and  emplov  ing  the  racv  war  slang  of  the  Kuban 
fossae  ks  A  brilliant  and  dramatic  stv  list,  he 
turned  to  drama  in  Sunset  (1928)  and  Mana  (1935) 
and  in  the  film-novel  Hinia  Krik  (1927,  Eng  tr  , 
1935),  dealing  with  the  exploits  of  an  Odessa  ban- 
dit His  popularity  has  waned  with  the  increasing 
proletanzation  of  literature  in  Russia 

Babel  (ba'bj),  in  the  Bible,  Babylonian  city  where 
Noah's  desc  endanta  (who  spoke  the  same  language) 
tried  to  build  a  tower  to  reach  to  heaven  For  this 
presumption,  their  words  were  made  incompre- 
hensible Gen  111-9  Some  see  in  this  an  etiolog- 
u  al  story  on  the  diversity  m  speech  and  also  a  rem- 
iniscence of  the  ziggurats  m  Mesopotamia 

Bab  el  Mandeb.  see  PKRIM 

Babenberg  (ba'bimWrk),  ruling  house  of  \ustria 
(976-1246)  It  possibly  descended  from,  or  suc- 
ceeded, a  powerful  Francoman  familv  of  the  9th 
cent  from  whose  castle  the  city  of  Bamberg  prob- 
ably took  its  name  Emperor  Otto  II  created 
Count  Leopold  of  Babenberg  margrave  of  the 
Eastern  March  fte.,  Austria)  \mong  Leopold's 
successors  were  LEOPOLD  III,  Leopold  IV  and 
Henry  II,  who  were  also  dukes  of  Bavaria  (1139- 
56),  and  Henry  II,  called  Jasomirgott  ("if  God 
will")  for  his  favorite  phrase  Henry  II  became 
(1156)  the  first  duke  of  Austria  In  1192  the  Ba- 
benbergs  inherited  Styria.  Duke  Leopold  V  took 
part  m  the  Third  Crusade  and  later  made  RICHARD 


BABISM 

I  of  England  a  prisoner  Leopold  VI,  called  the 
Glorious,  brought  the  house  to  its  greatest  power 
His  son,  Frederick  II  called  the  Quarrelsome,  died 
childless  in  1246,  and  Austria  passed  (1251)  to 
OTTOC  \R  II  of  Bohemia,  who  married  Frederick's 
sister 

Baber.  Babar,  or  Babur  (all  ba'nur)  [Turki,-hon] 
popular  name  of  Zahir-ud-dm  Mohammed,  1480- 
1530,  founder  of  the  Mogul  empire  of  India  A 
descendant  of  Tamerlane,  he  succeeded  (1495)  to 
a  principality  m  central  Asia  His  efforts  during 
the  next  20  vears  to  wrest  Transoxama  (Tamer- 
lane's original  domain)  from  the  Uzbeks  succeeded 
only  temporarily,  but  in  1504  he  captured  Kabul 
and  established  a  kingdom  in  Afghanistan  From 
there  ho  invaded  India  in  1525  Though  his  force 
was  small,  he  managed  by  using  artillery  to  defeat 
the  aultan  of  Delhi  at  Pampat  in  1526  and  to  cap- 
ture Agra  and  Delhi  He  finally  conquered  nearlv 
all  N  India  Baber,  the  conqueror,  was  also  a  dis- 
tinguished musician  and  writer  His  autobiog- 
raphy (Eng  tr  by  A  S  Beveridge,  1922)  is  his 
greatest  work 

Babeuf,  Francois  NoH  (fraswa'  n6cT  biibuf'),  1760- 
97,  French  revolutionist  Of  peasant  origin,  he 
spent  hip  > oung  manhood  in  service  of  the  lay  anel 
clerical  nobility  and  conceived  a  deep  hatred  for 
privilege  of  all  sorts  An  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
the  French  Revolution  from  the  start,  he  went  to 
Paris  only  in  1794  After  Robespierre  had  fallen 
and  the  Thermidorian  reaction  had  begun,  Babeuf 
founded  his  journal,  the  Journal  d?  la  libertt  de  la 
presse  (later  the  Tribun  du  peuple),  and  argued  that 
the  Revolution  in  establishing  onlv  political  equal- 
ity had  not  gone  far  enough  He  was  promptly 
arrested,  but  emerged  from  prison  a  more  violent 
enemy  of  economic  injustice  than  he  was  before 
Calling  himself  Grace  hus  Babeuf,  he  organized  an 
egalitarian  group,  with  the  members  drawn  mostlv 
from  the  ranks  of  common  soldiers  and  Parisian 
workingmcn.  and  announced  a  program  of  eco- 
nomic equality  and  communism — the  suppression 
of  private  property,  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mon administration,  the  right  of  all  men  to  work 
and  to  share  in  the  produc  ts  of  the  economy  Sue  h 
radical  ideas  did  not  please  the  Directory,  Babeuf '« 
journal  was  halted,  and  his  organization  wa« 
banned  The  res\rit  was  a  plot  by  a  secret  soeietv 
(organized  on  what  wa*  later  called  the  cell  sys- 
tem) to  overthrow  the  gov  eminent  bv  force,  this  it 
called  the  Conspiracy  of  the  Equals  It  was  be- 
trayed to  the  government,  and  after  a  long  trial 
Babeuf  was  executed  Thus  ended  what  is  gener 
ally  considered  the  last  stage  of  the  French  Revo 
lution  Babeuf's  doctrines,  however— -  Babouvism 
• — -were  kept  alive,  largely  bv  secret  revolutionary 
societies,  and  reappeared  espec  tally  in  the  Revolu 
tion  of  1848  and  in  the  Commune  of  Pans  in  1871 
A  practical  socialist,  Babeuf  was  a  forerunner  ol 
Karl  Marx 

babies'-breath    see  u  *m  'S-BRKATH 

Babme  Mountains  (bubeV,  ba'lx-n),  minor  chain 
central  British  Columbia  between  the  Bulkley 
river  and  Babme  river  and  lake 

Babmet,  Jacques  (zhnk'  bnbcna'),  1794-1872,  Frene  h 
phvsuist  and  astronomer  He  became  a  professoi 
at  the  College  de  France  in  1838  He  invented  a 
polarise  ope  and  a  goniometer  (an  instrument  for 
measuring  angle*  of  c  r>  btals)  and  improved  the  air 
pump  and  the  hygrometer  His  writings  include 
popular  works  on  science,  an  atlas,  textbooks  ol 
geography  and  geometrv,  and  Etudes  et  lectures  sur 
lea  science*  d' observation  (8  vols  ,  1855-68) 

Babington,  Anthony  (ba'bmgtun),  1561-86,  English 
conspirator  Once  a  page  to  MARY  QUEEN  o> 
SCOTS,  he  was  among  the  Catholic  nobles  who  har- 
bored such  Jesuits  as  Edmund  Campion  In  158€ 
he  was  ae  c  used  of  having  plotted  to  murder  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  free  Mary,  and  to  make  England  a 
Catholic1  realm  The  proof  wine  h  caused  his  execu 
tion  was  used  to  convince  Elizabeth  that  it  wa* 
necessary  to  behead  Marj  See  \  G  Smith,  Tht 
Babington  Plot  (1936) 

Babism  (bu'blzin),  system  of  doctrines  of  a  Moham- 
medan sect  of  19th-centurv  Persia  In  1843  Mirza 
Ah  Mohammed  of  Shiraz  c  laimed  to  be  a  prophet, 
assuming  the  title  of  Bab  ed-Din  [gate  of  faith]  Bv 
his  teachings  and  critic  isms  he  aroused  such  hostil- 
ity that  he  was  jailed  As  the  successor  of  Moses, 
Christ,  and  Mohammed,  he  announced  himself  to 
be  the  point  into  whirh  all  earlier  dispensations 
were  gathered  up  Each  revelation  had  been 
adapted  to  man's  progress,  and  truth  had  been 
given  in  the  form  man  was  prepared  to  receive 
Babism  took  its  beliefs  especially  from  Sufism  and 
Gnostic  ism  and  Shute  Islam  Upon  the  accession 
of  a  new  shah  in  1848,  the  Bab's  followers,  rising  in 
insurrection,  were  defeated  Many  of  the  leaders 
were  killed,  and  the  Bab  was  executed  at  Tabriz  m 
1850  Two  years  later,  after  an  attempt  had  been 
made  on  the  life  of  the  shah,  there  were  more  perse- 
cutions In  1863  the  Babists  were  removed  to  Con- 
stantinople and  later  to  \drianople  and  Cyprus 
After  1868  a  division  had  its  center  in  Acre  under 
the  leadership  of  BVH\  UILVH,  the  originator  of 
Bahaism.  which  has  supplanted  Babism  See  E  G 
Browne,  ed  and  tr  ,  .4  Traveller's  Narrative  Writ- 
ten to  Illustrate  the  Episode  of  the  Bab  (1891). 
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BABITS 

Babits,  Michael  (Which),  Hung.  Babit*  Mihaly 
(ml 'hi),  1883-1941,  Hungarian  writer  Retiring 
from  public  school  teaching  in  1917,  he  became  edi- 
tor ( 1 9 1 0-4 1 )  of  the  literary  weekly  Nyugat  In  h  is 
novels  of  the  disillusioned  post-war  society,  he 
appeals  repeatedly  for  the  establishment  of  a  peace- 
ful world  He  translated  Dante,  Bhakspere,  and 
Baudelaire  into  Hungarian  and  wrote  a  history  of 
European  literature  (1934-35) 
Babol  (baboT)  <'ity  (pop  c  34,790),  N  Iran,  NE  of 
Teheran  and  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  former 
Maiumderan  prov  The  climate  is  warm  and  humid 
in  the  summer  but  very  pleasant  m  winter  It  ex- 
ports cotton,  silk,  and  nee  and  waa  once  the  chief 
trading  renter  of  N  Iran  There  are  rums  of  a  pal- 
ace of  Abbas  I  The  city  was  forfnerly  Barfrush 
baboon,  largo,  chiefly  terrestrial  monkey  of  Africa 
and  Arabia  The  face  is  doghke,  the  canine  teeth 
large,  the  limbs  powerful,  and  the  tail  is  of  medium 
length  and  carried  in  an  arch  Baboons  travel  m 
packs  They  eat  scorpions,  insects,  and  other  ani- 
mate as  well  as  plant  food  Most  true  baboons  are 
yellowish  or  brown  The  hamadryas  or  sacred 
baboon  of  E  Africa  and  Arabia  is  gray,  with  a 
mantle  of  long  hair  and  pink  callosities  The 
MANDRILL  and  chacma  are  large  baboons 

Babriu*  (ba'brfus),  fl  2d  or  3d  cent  ?,  Greek  fabu- 
list, versifier  of  the  fables  of  AKHOP  Many  of  the 
medieval  prose  collections  of  Aesop  were  based  on 
Babrius 

Babson,  Roger  Ward,  187 5-,  American  statistician, 
b  Gloucester,  Mass ,  grad  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  1898  In  1904  ho  founded  the 
Babson  Statistical  Organization,  Inc  ,  whose  busi- 
ness and  financial  statistics,  published  in  Babson's 
Reports.  Inc  ,  are  widely  sold  m  the  United  States, 
England,  and  Canada  Babson  Institute,  m  Bab- 
son Park,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  was  founded  (1919) 
by  him  to  train  business  executives,  in  1927  he 
founded  Webber  College,  in  Boston,  to  give  train- 
ing m  business  and  finance  to  women  He  is  the 
author  of  many  books  on  finance  and  investment, 
among  the  best  known  of  which  are  Business  Ba- 
rometers (1909,  3d  ed.,  1945),  Investment  Fundamen- 
tals 0930,  4th  ed  .  1948),  and  //  Inflation  Cornea 
(1937)  See  his  autobiography,  Ac*»on«  and  TJeoctoww 
(1935, rev  ed  ,  1949) 

Babur:  see  BASER. 

baby,  see  INFANT 

Babylon  (ba'blhm),  ancient  city  of  Mesopotamia, 
tenter  of  the  empire  of  BABYLONIA  It  was  on  the 
Euphrates  and  was  north  of  the  cities  that  flour- 
ished in  S  Mesopotamia  in  the  3d  millennium  B  C 
It  was  not  until  HAMMURABI  made  it  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom  of  Babylonia  that  it  took  on  great  im- 
portance Its  city-god,  Marduk  (identical  with 
Bel),  became  a  leading  god  of  the  Near  East,  and 
the  (ity  became  wealthy  from  commerce  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Assyrians  under  SENNACHERIB, 
and  its  real  splendor  belongs  to  the  later  period  of 
Babylonia  after  the  city  was  rebuilt,  the  brilliant 
color  and  luxury  of  Babylon  became  legendary 
from  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (d  562  B  C  ) 
The  Hanging  Gardens  were  one  of  the  SEVEN 
WONDERS  OP  THE  WORLD  The  walls  of  Babylon, 
its  brick-built  palace,  and  its  towered  temples 
were  adorned  with  color,  and  the  citv  had  »  name 
among  the  Hebrews  (who  suffered  the  CAPTIVITY 
under  Nebuchadne»ar)  and  the  later  Greeks  for 
abandoned  pleasure  Under  the  rule  of  Nabomdus 
the  city  was  captured  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus 
the  Great  in  538  B  C  ,  and  its  glory  ended  After 
the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great,  its  trade  and 
population  were  largely  taken  to  SELEUCIA. 

Babylon,  residential  and  resort  village  (pop  4,742), 
on  8  Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  on  Great  South  Bay, 
me  1893 

Babylonia  (bahUo'neu),  ancient  empire  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. The  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  whole 
civilization  of  S  Mesopotamia,  including  the  states 
established  by  the  city  rulers  of  Lagash,  Akkad 
(or  Agade),  Erech,  and  Ur  in  the  3d  millennium 
B  C  Usually  it  is  limited  to  the  <  ivilization  of  the 
valley  after  the  fall  of  SUMER  and  the  rise  of  the 
Semitic  states  with  the  triumph  of  Bargon  In  its 
narrowest  sense  it  applies  only  to  the  state  built 
(c  2100  B  C.)  by  HAMMURABI,  with  the  city  of 
Babylon  as  its  capital  One  of  the  greatest  of  an- 
cient rulers,  Hammurabi  issued  a  celebrated  code 
of  laws  for  the  management  of  his  large  empire — 
for  he  controlled  most  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
region  even  before  defeating  the  Elanutes  He  es- 
tablished the  Babylonian  civilisation  Babylonian 
CUNEIFORM  writing  (derived  from  the  Sumenanu), 
the  division  of  the  quasi-feudal  society  into  clauses 
(the  wealthy  landowners  and  merchants  and  the 
priests,  the  less  wealthy  merchants,  peasants,  and 
artisans,  and  the  slaves),  and  Babylonian  religion 
with  its  hilltop  temples  (see  ZIOOURAT)  and  the 
gods  and  customs  inherited  from  the  older  Sume- 
rian  culture — all  these  were  to  influence  the  civili- 
zation of  ASSYRIA  and  so  contribute  magnificently 
to  all  the  later  history  of  the  Near  East  and  of 
Western  Europe  The  wealth  of  Babylonia,  based 
on  the  farms  irrigated  by  well-controlled  canals 
and  on  a  vast  commerce,  tempted  nomadic  and 
seminomadic  neighbors,  even  under  Hammurabi's 
successor  Babylonia  was  having  to  stave  off  as- 
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saults.  Early  in  the  18th  cent.  B  C  the  Hittites 
captured  Babylon  and  held  it  briefly  The  no- 
madic Cassites  or  Kassitea  took  the  city  c  1746 
B  C  and  held  it  precariously  for  centuries  Baby- 
lonia was  in  a  decline,  which  degenerated  to  an- 
archy c580  BC  with  the  fall  of  the  Cassites 

*  There  were  constant  wars  and  conquests  until  the 
growmgly  powerful  kings  of  Assyria  asserted  their 
authority     As  a  subsidiary  state  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire,  Babylonia  once  more  flourished     So  im- 

*  port  ant  did  it  become  that  it  was  a  key  area  in  the 
attempted  uprising  against  the  Assyrian  king,  Sen- 
nacherib (reign  705-687  BC),  and  Babylon  was 
sacked  (c  689  B  C.).   Again  the  brother  of  the  last 
great  Assyrian  monarch,  Assur-bam-pal,  tried  to 
use  his  governorship  of  Babylonia  to  form  a  coali- 
tion against  the  empire     After  Assur-bam-pal's 
death  (626?  B  C ),  the  ruler  of  Babylonia,  Nabo- 
polassar,  established  (625)  his  independence     He 
allied  himself  with  the  Medea  and  Persians  and 
helped  to  bring  about  the  capture  of  Nineveh  and 
the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  Empire     He  established 
what  is  generally  known  as  the  Chaldaean  or  New 
Babylonian  Empire     Under  his  son,  NEBUCHAD- 
NBZZIR,  the  new  empire  reached  its  height  Baby- 
lon was  rebuilt  with  its  famous  walls  and  even 
more  famous  terraced  gardens  (the  Hanging  Gar- 
dens)    The  brick  palace  with  its  brilliant  tiles  and 
the  other  colored  buildings  gave  the  city  a  bar- 


baric splendor  that  was  never  forgotten  The  re- 
calcitrant Hebrews  were  defeated  and  punished 
with  the  Babylonian  captivity  Egypt  had  already 
been  defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  great 
battle  of  Can  hemish  (605  B  C  )  while  Nabopolas- 
sar  was  still  alive  The  empire  seemed  secure,  but 
it  waa  actually  transitory  The  steady  growth  of 
Persian  power  spelled  the  end  of  Babylonia,  and  in 
538  B  C  the  last  of  the  Babylonian  rulers  sur- 
rendered to  CYRUS  THE  GREAT  (see  also  BKLSHAZ- 
ZAR)  Bab>  Ionia  became  an  unimportant  region  of 
the  Persian  Empire  See  Morns  Jastrow,  The  Civi- 
lization of  Babylonia  and  Aaturia  (1915),  R  W 
Rogers,  A  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyiia  (6th 
ed  ,  1915),  L  W  King,  A  History  of  Babylon 
(1915),  H  R  Hall,  The  Ancient  History  of  the  Near 
Bast  (8th  ed  ,  1932) 

Babylonian  captivity  see  CAPTIVITY  and  PAPACY 
Babylonian  religion.  The  religion  of  the  whole 
Tigris-Euphrates  valley  was  really  one  The  nu- 
merous local  gods  of  the  various  cities  and  the 
mythical  legends  were  taken  by  other  cities  Usu- 
ally some  attempt  was  made  to  place  the  particular 
god  of  the  dominant  city  at  the  head  of  the  hier- 
archy of  gods  Thus  when  Bab>  Ion  was  paramount, 
the  special  god  of  Babylon,  Marduk,  was  the  king 
of  the  gods  throughout  the  Babylonian  Empire 
He  was  more  or  less  like  the  god  of  ASSYRIA,  Asbur, 
who  was  paramount  m  the  Assyrian  days  Marduk 
(also  called  Amil  Marduk)  was  identical  with  Bel 
or  BAAL,  and  he  was  joined  in  mythology  with  the 
other  divinities  of  the  Near  East,  particularly  with 
the  mother  goddess,  ISHTAR,  and  with  TAMMUZ  In 
well-developed  Bab>  Ionian  mythology  Marduk  ap- 
pears as  the  son  of  Ea,  the  god  of  water  and  of 
rain,  and  waa  the  father  of  Nebo  or  Nabu,  god  of 
learning  and  science,  who  invented  writing  (he  is 
sometimes  also  called  Borsippa  from  the  seat  of  his 
temple  near  Babjlon)  An  elaborate,  but  not  en- 
tirely clear,  hierarchy  of  gods  was  established  and 
included  such  goda  as  Anu  (a  sky-god),  Nergal 
(god  of  midsummer  and  death),  and  hhamanh  (a 
sun-god,  who  was  overshadowed  by  Marduk,  god 
of  light)  Notable  in  Babylonian  religion  also  was 
the  hierarchy  of  priests,  many  of  the  cities  were 
actually  ruled  by  the  pnesta  The  mythology  de- 
veloped by  Babylonia  and  further  elaborated  m 
Assyria  was  rich  and  constituted  the  mam  bulk  of 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  literature,  which  was 
made  permanent  in  cuneiform  writing  on  clay  tab- 
lets It  included  stones  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  of  the  flood  that  overtook  the  whole  world, 
of  the  journey  of  Ishtar  in  the  underworld,  and  of 
the  adventures  of  the  great  hero,  GILC.AMESH 
Just  as  Assyrian  literature  and  mythology  bor- 
rowed from  Babylon,  so  Babylon  was  deeply  in- 
debted to  Sumenan  <  ulture  for  its  religion  Prayers 
were  recited  in  the  sacred  language,  Sumenan,  and 
the  temples  of  the  gods  (see  ZIGGURAT)  were  made 
after  a  pattern  familiar  to  the  Sumenans  The 
great  towers  of  later  Babylonian  temples  (suggest- 
ing the  tower  of  BAH  EL)  were  probably  reminiscent 
of  the  Sumenan  worship  of  gods  of  the  mountains 
or  high  places  See  Morris  Jastrow,  Aspect*  of  Re- 
ligious Relief  and  Practice  in  Babylonia  and  As- 
syria (1911) 

baby's-breath  or  babies'-breath,  name  used  com- 
monly for  Gypsophila  -paniculata  and  for  some 
other  species  of  Gypsophila  The  common  species 
is  a  perennial  native  to  Europe  and  Asia  but  estab- 
lished m  parts  of  North  America  where  it  has  es- 
caped from  cultivation.  Growing  to  a  height  of 
about  2  or  3  ft.,  the  plant  has  a  bushy  but  delicate 
appearance,  the  much-branched  slender  stems  bear 
panicles  of  small  white  flowers.  (Some  species  have 
pink  flowers  )  The  lanceolate  leaves  arc  about  4  m 
long  near  the  base  of  the  plant  and  smaller  on  the 
flowering  stem*  The  plant  is  grown  in  greenhouses 
for  use  in  mixed  bouquets  and  in  gardens  to  fill  in 


bare  places  and  to  give  a  softening  effect.  Also 
sometimes  called  baby's-breath  are  white  bedstraw 
(Outturn  moUuao)  and  grape  hyacinth  (Mutcan) 

Baca  (ba'ku)  fHeb  ,-  weeping},  allegorical  name  of  a 
valley,  translated  by  Rv  "valley  of  weeping."  The 
English  expression  "vale  (or  valley)  of  tears"  may 
be  a  translation  of  this,  through  the  Vulgate 
Ps  846 

Bacau  (bftkd'),  city  (pop  34,461),  E  central  Ru- 
mania, in  Moldavia,  on  the  Bistnta  nver.  It  is  a 
commercial  center 

baccarat  (ba'kOra,  bakura'),  card  game  introduced 
into  France  from  Italy  m  the  late  16th  cent  The 
game  is  played  by  a  "banker"  and  two  or  more 
"punters,"  and  the  object  is  to  obtain  cards  whose 
total  value  is  nearest  8  or  9  with  10's  and  picture 
cards  counting  nothing  Two  cards  are  dealt  to  a 
hand,  with  the  privilege  of  a  one-card  draw 

Bacchae  (b&'ke)  or  Bacchantes  (buk&n'tez,  bu- 
kants',  ba'kunts),  in  Greek  and  Roman  religion, 
female  worshipers  of  DIONYSUS  or  BACCHUS  They 
were  remarkable  for  their  frenzied  ecstasy,  and 
they  gathered  m  bands  for  their  secret  worship  of 
the  wine  god — a  worship  that  involved  the  thyrsus, 
the  myrtle,  and  sweet  wild  music  The  Baccnae  of 
Euripides,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  truly  the 
women  m  their  frenzy,  tells  of  the  vengeance 
wreaked  on  PENTHKUS  Orpheus  is  also  supposed 
to  have  been  slam  by  maddened  Bacchae  The 
women  worshipers  were  also  called  Maenads 

Bacchanalia  (bftkuna'lPu)  (Latin],  m  Roman  reli- 
gion, festival  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  god  of  wine  It 
was  originally  a  religious  ceremony,  like  the  LIB- 
BRALIA  and  the  Greek  DIONYSIA,  but  it  became  a 
drunken  orgy  and  at  last  was  forbidden  by  law 

Bacchantes    see  BACCHAE 

Bacchelli,  Riccardo  (rek-kar'dd  bak-kei'le),  1891- 
Itahan  novelist  He  had  been  writing  for  many 
years  somewhat'  ponderous  and  mannered  novels 
when  he  won  a  degree  of  popularity  with  II  diavolo 
al  Pontelungo  (1927,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Devil  at  the  Long 
Bridge,  1929)  Also  in  English  is  La  citta  degli  aman- 
ti  (1929,  Eng  tr  ,  Love  Town,  1930) 

Bacchides  (ba'kldgz),  fl.  160  B.C.  governor  of 
Mesopotamia  He  was  sent  by  Demetrius  I  of 
Syria  to  install  Alt  imus  as  priest  at  Jerusalem,  and 
he  was  opposed  by  the  Mace  abees 

Bacchus  (bVktis),  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology, 
god  of  wine,  identified  with  Dionysus  He  was 
also  a  god  of  vegetation  and  fertility,  and  his  wor- 
ship was  orgiastic  He  was  the  protec  tor  of  vines 
Many  legends  « onnected  with  Dionysus  were  origi- 
nally those  of  Bacchus 

BacchyUdes  (bakt'Hdfa),  fl  c  470  B  C  ,  Greek  lync 
poet,  b  CCOH,  nephew  of  Simomdes  of  Ceoe  A 
contemporary  of  Pindar,  h«?  was  patronized  by 
Hiero  I  His  choral  lyrics  wore  correct  and  ele- 
gant A  number  of  epuncm  and  dithyrambs  were 
among  the  verses  fortunately  recovered  from  an 
Egyptian  papyrus  (text  published  by  F  G  Ken- 
yon,  The  Poems  of  Bacchylides,  1897)  See  R  C 
Jebb,  Bacchylides  the  Poems  and  Fragments  (1905) 

Bach  (bakh),  German  family  whose  members  were 
the  outstanding  muHtcians  of  the  cities  of  Thurmgm 
for  seven  generations  Hans  Bach  (hunit)  c  1580- 
1C26,  a  carpet  weaver  by  trade,  played  the  violin 
at  Thuringian  festivals  and  was  known  aw  the 
Player  His  three  sons,  Johannes  Bach  (yobAn'us), 
1604-73,  Heinrich  Bach  (hm'rlkh),  1615-92,  and 
Christoph  Bach  (krls'tdf),  Io31~61,  were  all  organ- 
ists in  Thurmgmn  cities  The  descendant*  of  Jo- 
hannes have  been  traced  into  the  late  19th  cent 
The  most  distinguished  of  this  line  was  Johann 
Bernhard  Bach  (yd'hau  bfrn'hart),  1676-1749,  or- 
ganist at  Erfurt  and  later  at  Eisenach  His  com- 
positions were  performed  at  Leipzig  by  J  S  Bach 
Two  of  Heiunch's  sons  were  outstanding  composers 
—Johann  Christoph  Bach,  1642-1 703,  lorganist  at 
Eisenach,  and  Johann  Michael  Bach  (mlkh'a£l), 
1648-94,  organist  at  Gchren,  instrument  maker, 
and  father  of  Maria  Barbara,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  (see  separate  article) 
Among  the  sons  of  Christoph  were  identical  twins 
Johann  Christoph  Bach,  1645-94,  whose  family  lino 
survives  m  this  century,  was  a  violinist  and  a  court 
musician  at  Arnstadt,  Johann  Ambrosias  Bach 
(umbr5's3dos),  1645-95,  was  a  violinist,  town  mu- 
sician at  Eisenach,  and  father  of  J  S  Bach.  His 
eldest  son,  Johsnn  Christoph  Bach,  1671-1721,  wa» 
a  pupil  of  the  organist  Johann  Pacheibel  He  was 
organist  at  Ohrdruf  when  his  parents  died,  and  he 
took  into  his  home  his  youngest  brother,  Johann 
Sebastian,  whom  he  then  taught  Of  Johann  Se- 
bastian's sons,  three  are  noteworthy  Wilhslm 
Friedemann  Bach  (vfl'holm  fre'duraan),  1710-S4, 
the  eldest,  became  organist  at  the  Sophienkirche. 
Dresden,  in  1733  and  was  organist  and  musical 
director  at  the  Liebfrauenkirche,  Halle,  from  1747 
to  1764.  He  had  a  brilliant  reputation  for  his 
organ  playing,  and  some  of  his  compositions  remain 
He  perhaps  had  the  greatest  talent  m  his  family, 
but  his  dissolute  life  prevented  his  fulfilling  his 
fathers  hopes  for  him.  Carl  Philipp  Emmanuel 
Bach  (fe'llp  ama'n6*661),  1714-88,  was  cembalist  at 
the  couit  of  Frederick  the  Great  from  1738  to  1707 
and  succeeded  his  godfather,  Georg  Phiiipp  Tele- 
maun,  as  musical  director  at  Hamburg.  He  wrote 

the  first  systematic  treatise  on  clavier  playing  and 
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brought  order  to  the  sonata  form  in  hia  two  vol- 
umes of  sonata*  (1642-43) .  He  composed  also  oan- 
tataa,  oratorios,  symphonies,  and  Passion  music 
Johann  Christian  Bach  (krfs'tyttn),  1736-82,  went 
to  Italy  in  1758  There  he  became  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, composed  Masses  and  other  church  music  and 
operas  and  in  1760  became  organist  of  the  Milan 
Cathedral.  In  1762  he  went  to  London,  where  h» 
operas  and  his  sonatas  and  concertos  for  clavier 
were  eminently  successful  Wee  biography  by  C  8 
Terry  (1920)  His  nephew  and  pupil,  Wilhelm 
Fntdrich  BrnstBach  (frfi'drlkharnsf),  1759-1845, 
beoame  an  accomplished  and  successful  pianist 
He  was  the  last  male  descendant  of  J  8  Bach 

Bach,  Alexander,  1813-93,  Austnan  statesman  A 
well-known  lawyer  and  liberal,  ho  took  part  in  the 
Revolution  of  1848  in  Vienna,  but  after  its  sup- 
pression he  joined  the  forces  of  reaction  He  be- 
came minister  of  justice  (1848)  and  of  the  interior 
(1849-59),  and  after  the  death  (1852)  of  Prince 
ochwarsenberg  was  the  chief  figure  in  the  ministry 
He  was  created  baron  in  1854  Bach  instituted  the 
Bach  system  of  bureaucratic  control  of  the  Haps- 
burg  lands  Centralisation  and  Germanuatton 
were  its  chief  aims,  stringent,  control  by  secret 
police  was  the  method  of  onion  iag  them  This  pro- 
gram was  accompanied,  however,  bv  measures 
promoting  economic  prosperity,  notably  the  aboli- 
tion of  internal  tariff  barriers,  and  by  agricultural 
reforms  implementing  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  To  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  Concor- 
dat of  1855  gave  wide  powers  The  Bach  system 
met  with  opposition,  especially  in  Hungary,  and 
after  the  Austrian  defeat  in  the  Italian  War  of  1859 
its  author  was  dismissed 

Bach,  Jotiann  Sebastian  (sabas'tyan),  1685-1750, 
German  composer,  b  Eisenach  His  early  teachers 
were  his  father,  Johann  Ambrosrus  Bach,  his  broth- 
er Johann  Christoph,  and,  possibly,  the  organist 
Georg  Bdhm  during  Bach's  days  as  a  hoy  soprano 
at  Luneberg  His  education  was  acquired  largely 
through  independent  studies,  he  had  an  insatiable 
curiosity  toward  the  works  of  other  composers  His 
journeys  afoot  to  hear  the  organ  playing  of  Johann 
Adam  Rein  ken  at  Hamburg  and  of  Buxtehude  at 
LUbock  ore  famous  In  1703  he  became  violinist 
in  the  private  orchestra  of  the  prince  at  Weimar, 
leaving  later  the  same  year  to  become  organist  at 
Arnstadt  He  went  to  MUhlhausen  at>  orgamst  in 
1707  and  there  mairied  hia  cousin  Maria  Barbara 
Bach,  who  bore  him  seven  children  In  1708  he 
beoame  court  organist  and  chamber  musician  at 
Weimar,  and  in  1714  ho  was  made  musical  director 
Pi  nice  Leopold  of  Anhalt  engaged  him  as  musical 
dnector  at  Cothen  (1717)  In  1720  hia  wife  died,  and 
he  marned  (1721)  Anna  Magdaiena  Wulken,  who 
bore  him  I A  children  In  1723  he  assumed  the  posi- 
tion of  cantor  at  St.  Thomas's,  Leipzig,  where  ho 
remained  until  his  death  Since  few  of  Bach's  works 
were  published  during  his  lifetime,  exact  dates  can- 
not be  fixed  for  all  of  them,  but  most  of  them  can  bo 
placed  in  their  proper  penods  At  Arnstadt  and 
Mlihlhausctn  he  began  the  senes  of  organ  composi- 
tions which  culminated  m  the  great  works  of  the 
Weimar  period — the  Passacagha  and  Fugue  in  C 
Minor,  moat  of  the  great  preludes  and  fugues,  and 
the  45  chorale-preludes  of  Das  Orgelbuchlein  At 
Cothen,  having  neither  organ  nor  choir  at  his  dis- 
posal, he  produced  instrumental  compositions,  in- 
cluding clavier  works — the  Chiomatic  Fantasy  and 
Fugue,  the  Six  English  Suites,  the  Six  French  Suites, 
the  Two-Part  and  Three-Part  Inventions,  composed 
for  the  education  of  his  son  Wilhelm  Friedemann, 
and  The  Well-tempered  Clavier,  Book  I — the  unac- 
companied violin  sonatas,  and  the  Brandenburg 
concertos  At  Leipzig  the  St  John  Passion  (1723) 
was  performed  while  Bach  was  a  candidate  for  the 
position  there,  the  Magnificat  was  performed  short- 
ly after  he  assumed  the  post  The  St  Matthew 
Passion  (1729),  the  Christmas  Oratorio,  the  Mass 
m  B  Minor,  and  the  six  motets  followed  The  pim- 
cipal  davier  works  of  this  period  were  The  WeU- 
temperod  Clamor,  Book  II,  and  the  four  books  of  the 
Clamerubuno  (1)  the  Six  Partitas  (1726-31),  (2) 
the  Italian  Concerto  and  the  Paitita  in  B  Minor 
(1736) ,  (3)  four  duets,  the  Catechism  Preludes,  and 
the  Prelude  and  Fugue  ("St  Anne")  m  E  Flat 
(1739),  and  (4)  the  Aria  with  Thirty  Variations, 
known  as  the  Goldberg  Variations  (1742)  The 
Musical  Offering  for  Frederick  the  Great  was  com- 
posed in  1747  His  last  work  was  The  Art  of  the 
Fugue  (1749)  In  all  his  positions  as  choir  director, 
Bach  composed  sacred  cantatas — some  300,  of  which 
nearly  200  are  extant  There  ai  e  also  over  30  secu- 
lar cantatas,  composed  at  Leipzig,  among  them 
Phoebus  and  Pan  (1731).  Bach  must  be  regarded 
primarily,  however,  as  a  church  composer  He 
made  four-part  settings  of  371  Lutheran  chorales, 
also  using  many  of  them  as  the  bases  of  organ  prel- 
udes and  choral  works  Fugues  are  to  be  found  m 
the  motets  and  larger  choral  works  as  well  as  m  his 
key  board  and  mstr  umen  tal  composi  tions  Bach  rep- 
resents the  consummation  of  the  fugue  form  The 
outstanding  study  of  his  life  and  music  is  by  Albert 
Sohwettcer  (Eug  tr.,  1911)  See  also  biography  by 
C.  8.  Terry  (1928) ,  studies  by  Phihpp  Spitta  (1899), 
J,  N  ForkeMEng  tr.,  1920),  Andre  Pirro  (Eng. 
tr.,  1920),  C.  H.  HT  Parry  (rev.  ed.,  1934),  and  A  E. 
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F.  Diokfniwn  (1936) ,  H.  T  David  and  Arthur  Men- 
del,  The  Bach  Reader  (1946) 

Bach  Choir,  name  of  choral  organisations  producing 
themumoof  J  8  Bach.  The  Bach  Choir  of  London 
was  organised  in  1875  under  Otto  Goldschmidt's 
direction  The  Bach  Choir  of  Bethlehem,  Pa  , 
founded  in  1900  by  Ruth  Porter  Doster  and  J  F 
WOLLE,  suspended  its  annual  festivals  in  1905,  but 
resumed  them  in  1912  Bruce  Carey  was  conduc- 
tor, 1933-38,  and  was  succeeded  by  I  for  Jones  See 
Raymond  Walters,  The  Bethlehem  Bach  Choir  (1923) 

Bache,  Alexander  Dallas  (ba<  h),  1806-67,  American 
educator  and  physicist,  b.  Philadelphia,  grad  West 
Point,  1825;  great-grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
He  was  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  the 
Umv  of  Pennsvlvania  (1828-36,  1842-43)  As 
president-elect  (1836-40)  of  Girard  College,  he  stud- 
ied (1836-38)  educational  methods  in  Europe  and 
produced  thejinfluential  Report  on  Education  \n  Eu- 
rope (1839)  As  first  principal  (1839-42)  of  the 
Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia,  he  influenced 
the  development  of  a  system  of  free  education  m 
the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  He  established 
(1839)  at  Girard  College  the  first  magnetic  observ- 
atory in  North  America  From  1843  he  was  super- 
intendent of  weights  and  measures  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  U  S  Coast  Survey,  which  he 
largely  reorganised  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  (1846-67),  president  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (1850- 
51)  and  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
(1855-57),  and  a  founder  and  first  president  (1863- 
67)  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  See 
biography  by  M  M.  Odgera  (1947) 

Bache,  Benjamin  Franklin,  1769-98,  American 
journalist,  b  Philadelphia,  son  of  Ruhard  Bache 
and  grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin  In  1790  he 
founded  the  Philadelphia  General  Advertiser  (later 
the  Aurora)  As  the  champion  of  the  Jeffersomans, 
Bache's  paper  denounced  the  Federalists  roundly, 
and  he  was  arrested  under  the  Sedition  Act  (see 
ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  Acre)  but  was  released  on 
parole  He  died  soon  afterward  of  yellow  fever 

Bache,  Franklin,  1792-1864,  American  ph\sician 
and  chemist,  b  Philadelphia,  grad  Umv  of  Penn- 
sylvania (B  A  ,  1810,  M  D  ,  1814),  son  of  Benja- 
min franklin  Bache  He  taught  at  the  Franklin 
Institute  ( 1826-32)  and  was  professor  of  chemistry 
at  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  (1831-41) 
and  at  Jefferson  Medical  College  (from  1841) 
With  George  B  Wood  he  prepared  the  first  1 1  edi- 
tions of  The  Dispensatory  of  the  Unued  Mates  (1st 
ed  ,  1833) 

Bache,  Jules  Semon,  1861-1944,  American  fin- 
ancier and  art  collector,  b  New  York  city  He 
made  an  immense  foi  tune  in  Wall  St  ,  organized 
the  banking  firm  of  J  S  Bache  and  Company,  and 
was  director  of  12  other  firms  In  1937  he  opened 
his  magnificent  art  collection  to  the  public,  and  m 
1944  the  collection  was  given  permanently  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  It  includes  famous  works 
by  Raphael,  Titian,  Rembrandt,  Velazquez,  and 
other  masters 

Bache,  Richard,  1737-1811,  American  merchant,  b 
Yoikshire,  England  He  came  to  New  York  city 
in  1706  to  join  an  older  brother,  Theoph^lact,  in 
the  mercantile  business  but  soon  moved  to  Phila- 
delphia in  the  interest  of  the  firm,  which  had  built 
up  a  large  West  Indian  trade  In  1767  he  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Franklin  He  was  a 
patriot  in  the  Ameru  an  Revolution  and  served  on 
many  committees,  including  the  Board  of  War 
He  succeeded  trankhn  as  Postmaster  General  in 
177(>  and  held  office  until  1782  His  wife  (1744- 
1808)  is  noted  for  her  great  activity  in  the  Revolu- 
tion in  collet  ting  food  and  clothing  for  the  soldiers 

Bacheller,  Irving,  1859-1950,  American  novelist,  b 
Pierrepont,  N  Y  ,  grad  St  Lawrence  Uim  ,  1882 
A  newspaperman,  ne  founded  in  1884  one  of  the 
first  newspaper  syndicates  in  the  United  States 
Of  his  many  novels,  especially  popular  were  Eben 
Holden  (1900),  the  historical  romance  D'n  and  1 
(1901),  and  Keeping  Up  inth  Lizzie  (1911)  His 
two  autobiographical  works,  Coming  up  the  Road 
Memories  of  a  North  Country  Boyhood  (1928)  and 
From  Stores  of  Memory  (1938),  give  a  good  puture 
of  American  rural  life  of  the  period 

bachelor's-button,  popular  name  for  several  plants 
usually  characterised  by  rounded  flowers,  such  as 
the  CORNFLOWER  and  OLOBB  AMARANTH 

Bache  Peninsula  (bach),  on  Ellesmere  Island,  in  the 
Ait-tic  Archipelago  off  N  Canada  From  1926  to 
1933  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Polue  had  here 
a  post  that  was  the  mowt  northerly  in  the  world, 
within  800  mi  of  the  North  Pole 

Bacher,  Otto  Henry  (bh'kur),  1856-1909,  American 
etcher,  illustrator,  and  painter,  b  Cleveland  He 
illustrated  foi  Century  and  Harper's  and  executed 
many  etchings,  including  his  "Danube"  series.  He 
was  considered  one  of  the  best  pen-and-mk  artists 
of  his  time.  He  wrote  With  Whistler  in  Venice  (1908) 

Bachman,  John  (bak'-),  1790-1874,  American  nat- 
uralist, b  Rhinebeck,  N  Y  From  1815  he  was 
pastor  of  a  Lutheran  church  m  Charleston,  S  C  , 
and  there  studied  and  collected  animals  of  the 
Booth.  He  collaborated  with  his  friend  J  J 
Audubon  on.  The  Viviparous  Quadrupeds  of  North 
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America  (plates,  30  parts,  1842-45;  text,  3  vols , 
1846-54)   "•""•' 

Bachntes  (bak'rlts),  descendants  of  BBCHXB  3. 

Bach  system   see  BACH,  ALEXANDER 

Baciccio,  II:  see  GAULLI,  GIOVANNI  BATTIBTA. 

bacillus*  see  BACTERIA 

Back,  Sir  George,  1796-1878,  British  explorer  in  N 
Canada  He  accompanied  Sir  John  Franklin  on 
arctic  expeditions  in  1818,  1819-22,  and  1824-27 
On  an  expedition  (1833-35)  of  his  own,  Back  ex- 
plored the  Great  Fish  river  (now  Back  river)  in 
the  present  Northwest  Territories  His  narrative 
of  the  voyage  appeared  in  1836  On  another  jour- 
ney (1836-37)  he  explored  the  arctic  coast  of 
Canada 

Back,  river  of  the  Mackenzie  and  Keewatin  dists , 
Northwest  Territories  It  flows  northerly  for  605 
mi  through  the  barren  grounds  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean  It  was  named  for  Sir  George  Back 

backache.  Low  back  pain  has  many  causes  injuries 
to  the  ligaments  and  muscles  of  the  lumbar  spine 
and  pelvis,  due  to  trauma  or  mechanical  strain, 
bony  anomalies  of  the  vertebrae,  acquired  lesions 
of  the  bones  of  the  back  caused  by  tuberculosis, 
poliomyelitis,  and  chronic  arthritis,  lesions  of  the 
nervous  system  such  as  meningitis  or  tumors  of  the 
spinal  cord  Rupture  of  an  intervertebral  disk  or 
flat  feet  may  also  result  in  low  back  pain  Dis- 
orders of  the  uterus  and  infections  of  the  bladder 
may  cause  pain  which  is  referred  to  the  back.  See 
also  LUMBAGO 

backbone,  see  SPINAL  COLUMN 

Backbone  Mountain,  peak,  3,360  ft  high,  NW  Md., 
in  the  Alleghemes,  highest  elevation  in  the  state 

backgammon  (bak'ga'mun,  bak'ga'mun),  game  of 
chance  and  skill  played  by  two  persons  upon  a  spe- 
cially marked  board  divided  into  two  tables,  each 
of  which  has  12  alternately  colored  points  or  spaces. 
The  moves  permitted  each  player  are  dictated  by 
the  throws  of  due,  and  the  object  is  to  remove  one's 
15  pieces,  or  disks,  from  the  board  farst  according 
to  the  rules  The  game  was  pla\  ed  by  the  ancients, 
a  backgammon  board  with  dice  and  pieces  was 
found  in  Babj  Ionian  excavation*  Backgammon 
was  also  played  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  after  the 
10th  cent  AD  it  became  popular  in  Europe  In 
England  the  game  was  known  as  "tables  "  Par- 
cheesi,  which  probably  originated  m  India,  is  a 
form  of  backgammon  and  permits  four  players  in 
the  game  See  W  H  WaUin*  and  W  J  Hiss, 
Backgammon  Standards  (1931),  R  L  Jre>,  ed, 
The  A  etc  Complete  Hoyle  (1947) 

Backhuysen  or  Bakhuyzen,  Ludolf  (loo'dolf  buk'- 
hutiui),  1631-1708,  Dutch  marine  painter  In  later 
years  he  also  did  some  etching  and  engraving  of 
ma?  me  views  He  is  said  to  have  instructed  Peter 
the  Great  in  drawing 

Backus,  Isaac,  1724-1806,  American  clergyman, 
leader  among  New  England  Baptists  and  a  cham- 
pion of  religious  freedom,  b  Norwich,  Conn  Con- 
verted m  the  Great  Awakening,  he  joined  the 
separatists  or  "New  Light"  faction  He  became 
pastor  in  1748  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Mid- 
dleboro.  Mass  ,  after  his  conversion  to  the  Baptist 
faith,  he  organized  and  became  minister  of  a  Bap- 
tist church  there,  which  he  served  from  1756  until 
his  death  According  to  his  calculations,  Backus 
traveled  over  68,000  mi  on  his  evangelistic  tours, 
niosth  on  horseback  His  History  of  AVw  England 
until  Particular  Reference  to  the  Baptists  (3  vols., 
1777-96)  is  a  major  source  for  the  religious  history 
of  the  region  and  the  period 

Bacon,  Anthony,  1558-1601,  English  diplomat,  elder 
brother  of  Francis  Bacon  He  was  a  foreign  agent 
(1579-92)  for  Lord  Burghley  and  undertook  the 
bame  service  for  the  earl  of  Ls*ex  in  1593  He  was  a 
member  of  Parliament  m  1593  and  1597.  He  was 
loyal  to  Essex,  and  the  execution  of  Essex  seems  to 
have  hastened  Baton's  death 

Bacon,  Delia  Salter,  1811-59,  American  author,  b 
Tallmadge,  Ohio,  bister  of  Leonard  Bacon  After 
literary  and  lecture  work,  she  became  convinced 
that  Shakspere's  plays  were  written  by  a  group  of 
whom  Francis  Baoou.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  and  Ed- 
mund Spenser  were  the  chief  figures  She  wrote  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare  Unfolded 
(1857)  See  Theodore  Bacon,  Delia  Bacon  (1888). 

Bacon,  Francis.  1561-1626.  English  philosopher  and 
statesman  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
lord  keeper  to  Queen  Elizabeth  Educated  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Gray's  Inn,  he  became  a  member  of 
Parliament  in  1584  His  opposition  to  Elisabeth's 
tax  program  retarded  hia  political  advancement, 
and  only  because  of  the  efforts  of  the  earl  of  ESSEX 
did  Elizabeth  accept  Ba<  on  as  an  unofficial  mem- 
ber of  her  Learned  Council  At  Essex's  trial  Bacon 
put  duty  to  the  state  above  friendship  and  assumed 
an  active  part  in  the  prosecution — a  course  for 
which  many  have  condemned  him  With  the  suc- 
cession of  James  I,  Bacon's  fortunes  improved  Ho 
became  knight  in  1603,  attorney  general  in  1613, 
lord  keeper  in  1617,  and  lord  chancellor  in  1621,  he 
was  created  Baron  Verularn  of  Verulam  in  1618 
and  Viscount  St  Alba  us  m  1621  In  1621,  accused 
of  accepting  bribes  as  lord  chancellor  he  pleaded 
guilty  and  was  fined  £40,000,  banished  from  the 
court,  disqualified  from  holding  office,  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  Tower  The  banishment,  fine,  and 
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BACON,  FRANK 

imprisonment  were  remitted  He  spent  the  rest  of 
his  hfe  writing  m  retirement  Bacon  belongs  to 
both  philosophy  and  literature  He  projected  a 
large  philosophical  work,  the  Instauratw  Magna, 
but  completed  only  two  parts,  The  Advancement  of 
Learning  (1005),  later  expanded  in  Latin  as  De 
dignitate  et  augment™  scientarum  (1623),  and  the 
Novum  Organum  (1620)  His  Hwtoria  Natural-*  et 
Expenmentalis  (1622)  is  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part  of  the  Instanratio  Magna  Bacon's  contribu- 
tion to  philosophy  was  his  formulation  and  intro- 
duction of  the  inductive  method  of  modern  science 
as  opposed  to  the  a  priori  method  of  SCHOLASTI- 
CISM He  insisted  upon  the  principle  of  exclusion, 
and  he  urged  full  investigation  m  all  cases,  for  he 
avoided  theories  based  on  insufficient  data  De- 
spite the  fac  t  that  he  made  no  discoveries  himself, 
Bacon  exerted  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  exper- 
imental science  of  his  own  country  Macaulay  and 
his  followers  tended  to  belittle  Bacon's  scientific 
writings,  but  present-da v  scientists  have  restored 
them  to  a  respectable  position  The  New  Atlantis 
(1627)  is  a  scientific  Utopia  whic  h  found  partial  ful- 
fillment with  the  organization  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1660  The  Essays  (1597)  are  his  best-known 
writings,  and  they  hold  a  place  in  literature  for 
their  shrewdness  and  wisdom  and  for  an  epigram- 
matic stvle  of  remarkable  concentration  and  pun- 
gency See  his  works  (ed  by  James  Spedding, 
R  L  Klhs,  and  D  D  Heath,  7  vols  ,  1857-59) , 
Letters  and  Life  (ed  by  James  Spedding,  7  vols , 
1861-74),  G  W  Steeves,  Francis  Bacon  (1910), 
Benjamin  Farrmgton,  Francis  Bacon,  Philosopher 
of  Industrial  Science  (1950) 

Bacon,  Frank,  1864-1922,  American  actor-manager, 
b  Marysville,  Calif  He  played  (1918-21)  in 
Lightnin',  written  by  him  with  Wmchell  Smith 
Bacon,  Henry,  1866-1924,  American  architect,  b. 
Watseka,  111  His  professional  career  was  begun  in 
the  offices  of  McKim,  Mead,  and  White,  but  after 
1903  he  practiced  independently  Among  the  im- 
portant structures  designed  by  him  are  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  Washington,  the  public  library,  Pater- 
son,  N  J  ,  the  Waterbury  (Conn  )  General  Hos- 
pital, the  Lincoln  monument,  Lincoln,  Nebr  ,  the 
World  War  Memorial,  Yale  Umv  ,  and  the  monu- 
ment to  Charles  Parnell  m  Dublin,  Ireland  In 
1923  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute,  of  Architects 

Bacon  or  Baconthorpe,  John,  d  1346,  English  scho- 
lastic philosopher,  grandnephew  of  Roger  Bacon 
He  was  a  Carmelite  and  served  (1329-33)  as  pro- 
vincial of  that  order  in  England  Several  of  his  nu- 
merous commentaries  wore  long  used  as  theological 
texts  He  was  most  famous  for  his  defense  of  the 
doctrines  of  Averroes 

Bftcon,  John,  1740-99,  English  sculptor  He  is  best 
known  for  his  monuments  (e  g  ,  that  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham at  Westminster  Abbey)  and  for  his  portrait 
busts,  which  include  George  III  (Christ  Church, 
Oxford)  and  the  Marquess  Wellesley  and  Thomas 
Gray  rtx>th  National  Portrait  Gall ,  London) 
Bacon,  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam,  1876-,  Amencan 
author,  b  Stamford,  Conn  Known  first  for  her 
humorous  stories  about  children — The  Madness  of 
Philip  (1902),  Memoirs  of  a  Baby  (1904)— she  has 
written  novels  and  books  for  girls  She  was  also 
largely  responsible  for  the  Girl  Scout  magazine, 
The  Amencan  Girl,  from  1918  to  192,1 
Bacon,  Leonard,  1802-81,  American  Congregational 
minister,  b  Detroit,  Mich  ,  grad  Yale,  1820,  and 
studied  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  He 
served  for  41  years  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of 
New  Haven,  one  of  the  leading  Congregational 
churches  m  the  country  Bacon  was  a  noted  anti- 
slavery  leader,  although  not  an  abolitionist  His 
Slater y  Discussed  in  Occasional  Essays  ( 1846)  made 
a  great  impression  upon  Lincoln  He  was  a  founder 
and  editor  of  the  Independent  and  author  of  the 
widely  known  Pilgrim  Hymn  (1833)  and  The 
Genesis  of  the  New  England  Churches  (1874)  See 
T  D.  Bacon,  Leonard  Bacon,  a  Statesman  in  the 
Church  (1931) 

Bacon,  Nathaniel,  1647-76,  loader  of  BACON'S  RF- 
BELLION  m  colonial  Virginia.  An  aristocrat  born 
and  bred  (he  was  km  to  Francis  Bacon,  had  been 
educated  at  Cambridge  and  Gra>  's  Inn,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  governor's  council),  Bacon  never- 
theless became  the  champion  of  the  oppressed  yeo- 
men When  he  died  suddenly  from  the  effects  of 
malaria,  the  revolt  collapsed 
Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  1509-79,  English  statesman 
By  his  second  wife  his  sons  were  Anthony  and 
Francis  Bacon.  This  wife,  Jane  Cooke,  was  the  sis- 
ter of  the  wife  of  William  Cecil,  later  Lord  Burgh- 
ley,  and  through  this  connection  Bacon  was  ap- 
pointed lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  (1558)  under 
Queen  Elizabeth  Although  a  Roman  Catholic 
himself,  he  regarded  the  Catholic  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  as  a  menace  to  English  peace  and  opposed 
any  leniency  suggested  for  her 
Bacon,  Peggy,  1896-,  American  illustrator,  carica- 
turist, and  etcher,  b  Ridgefield,  Conn  She 
studied  under  many  of  the  important  Amencan 
artists  of  her  day  and  traveled  widely  In  1920  she 
married  the  painter  Alexander  Brook,  from  whom 
she  was  divorced  in  1940.  Her  illustrations  for 
George  Ade,  Sandburg,  and  Louis  Untermeyer  and 
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for  her  own  poems  and  her  stories  for  children  are 
noteworthy  She  is  perhaps  beat  known  for  her  bril- 
liant satirical  etchings  and  dry  points  which  have 
been  much  reproduced  and  are  to  be  seen  in  many 
important  galleries  and  private  collections  Social" 
%st  Meeting  (Metropolitan  Mus )  is  characteristic 
Among  her  published  works  are  Off  with  Their 
Heads  (1934)  and  Cat-Calls  (1936),  a  volume  of 
light  verse 

Bacon.  Roger,  c  1214-1294?,  English  scholastic  phi- 
losopher and  scientist,  a  Franciscan,  called  the  Ad- 
mirable Doctor  He  studied  at  Oxford  and  the 
Umv  of  Pans  and  became  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated teachers  at  Oxford  Friar  Bacon  was  not 
only  an  eager  student  but  a  zealous  teacher,  some- 
what inclined  to  be  overly  abusive  of  contemporary 
thinkers  He  was  learned  m  Hebrew  and  in  Greek 
and  stressed  the  value  of  knowing  the  original  lan- 
guages in  tho  study  of  Aristotle  and  of  the  Bible 
He  may  possibly  have  known  Arabic  since  he  was 
acquainted  with  Arabian  Aristotelianism,  and  his 
own  philosophy  drew  upon  the  Arabs  as  well  as 
upon  St  Augustine  In  modern  times  he  has  been 
considered  of  particular  interest  because  of  his  in- 
terest in  natural  science,  in  experiments,  and  in 
observation  of  phenomena  "It  is  tho  intention  of 
philosophy,"  he  said,  "to  work  out  the  natures  and 
properties  of  things  "  Ho  repudiated  custom  and 
popular  opinion  Mathematics  he  considered  the 
gateway  to  science,  and  experience,  or  verification, 
he  thought  the  only  basis  of  certainty  This  inter- 
est in  outer  experience  was  to  him,  however,  not  m 
the  least  divorced  from  theology  but  rather  one  of 
the  means  of  reaching  that  truth  which  is  above  all 
roforded  in  the  Bible  Wisdom  and  faith  were  to 
him  one  He  was  likewise  interested  in  the  inner 
experience,  the  imstical  wa>  to  union  with  God 
His  writings  were  numerous  Three  of  the  most  im- 
portant were  all  written  ui  one  >ear  (1267-68)  for 
Pope  Clement  IV — the  Opus  majus  (Eng  tr  , 
1928)  the  Opus  minor,  and  the  Opus  tertium  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  alchemy  and  wrote  upon 
alchemical  subjects  as  well  as  various  other  aspects 
of  the  experimental  study  of  nature  He  was  cre- 
dited by  popular  legend  with  great  learning  in 
magical  practices — a  reputation  enhanced  by  the 
attribution  to  him  of  all  sorts  of  treatises  on  magic 
and  pseudo  science  He  was  long  credited  with  the 
invention  of  gunpowder  A  manuscript  in  cipher 
discovered  in  the  20th  cent  has  been  attributed  to 
him,  and  one  transcription  of  it  would  make  Bacon 
the  first  man  to  observe  spiral  nebulae  thiough  a 
telescope  and  to  examine  cells  through  a  micro- 
scope, but  considerable  doubt  has  been  cast  on  the 
original  date  and  the  authenticity  of  the  manu- 
script Bacon  would  seem  to  have  been  involved  m 
some  obbcure  trouble  with  the  authorities  of  the 
Church,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  his  difficul- 
ties were  caused  by  his  interest  in  science,  and  it 
would  seem  more  likely  that  they  were  due  to  his 
notoriously  pugnacious  disposition  Earlier  edi- 
tions of  his  major  works  were  supplemented  by  an 
edition  of  his  hitherto  unedited  works  in  various 
fascicles  by  Robert  Steele  and  others  (1909-35) 
See  A  G  Little,  ed  ,  Roger  Bacon  Essays  (1914), 
biography  by  F  Win throp  Woodruff  (1938) 

bacon,  the  flesh  of  hogs — especially  the  sides,  belly, 
or  back — which  has  been  preserved  by  being  salted 
or  pickled  and  then  dried  with  or  without  wood 
smoke  In  early  agricultural  communities  the  cur- 
ing of  meat  was  one  of  the  important  household 
industries,  the  process  consisting  of  soaking  the 
pork  in  brine  or  rubbing  it  in  a  salt  mixture  by 
hand,  then  smoking  the  sides  or  flitches  in  smoke 
from  an  open  chimney  The  process,  requiring  skill 
and  experience,  took  sometimes  three  or  four 
months  From  ancient  times  bacon  has  been  an 
almost  indispensable  part  of  the  diet  of  poorer 
people,  and  it  has  entered  into  games  and  folkways, 
given  rise  to  proverbs  and  phrases,  and  even  ac- 
quired, in  primitive  groups,  a  vaguely  religious  sig- 
nificance In  ancient  Prussia  a  flitch  of  bacon  was 
offered  to  the  god  of  thunder  and  fertility  to  invoke 
good  weather  for  the  crops,  and  traces  of  this 
custom  still  survive  in  remote  communities  "To 
save  his  bacon"  (his  person  or  property),  "to  bring 
home  the  bacon"  (win  m  contest),  and  "he  could 
bring  a  flitch  from  Dunmow"  (he  is  good-natured, 
see  DUNMOW),  all  indicate  the  importance  of  bacon 
in  rustic  economy  The  making  of  bacon  still  lin- 
gers in  some  rural  communities,  but  the  bulk  of  its 
manufacture  is  carried  on  in  industrial  meat-packing 
plants,  which  are  equipped  to  slaughter,  dress,  cure, 
smoke,  and  sell  on  a  large  scale  Canadian  bacon  is 
prepared  from  the  boned  loin  The  high  fat  content 
of  bac  on  makes  it  a  valuable  energy  food 

Bacon's  Rebellion,  popular  revolt  in  colonial  Vir- 
ginia m  1676,  led  by  Nathaniel  BACON  The  eco- 
nomic exploitation  of  the  small  farmers  by  Eng- 
land and  the  tidewater  aristocracy  was  the  under- 
lying cause  for  the  uprising,  which  was  precipitated 
by  the  failure  of  the  governor,  Sir  William  BERKE- 
LEY, to  defend  the  frontier  against  Indian  attacks 
Bacon  commanded  two  unauthorized  but  success- 
ful expeditions  against  the  Indians  and  then  came 
to  Jamestown  as  the  representative  of  Hennco  co. 
in  the  newly  elected  house  of  burgesses,  which 
Berkeley  had  been  forced  to  convene.  Shortly 


thereafter  Bacon,  bringing  many  supporters  to  the 
capital,  coerced  Berkeley  into  granting  him  a  com- 
mission to  continue  his  Indian  campaigns,  and  a 
circumspect  assembly  passed  several  reform  meas- 
ures The  governor,  having  failed  to  raise  a  force 
against  Bacon,  fled  to  the  Eastern  Shore  on  Ba- 
con's approach,  and  the  popular  leader  returned  to 
his  Indian  fighting  However,  the  party  he  had 
sent  to  capture  Berkeley  was  itself  taken,  and  the 
governor,  gathering  support,  returned  in  triumph 
to  Jamestown,  where  he  proclaimed  Bacon  and  his 
men  rebels  and  traitors  After  a  sharp  skirmish  Ba- 
con recaptured  Jamestown  (Berkeley  again  took 
flight) ,  but,  fearing  that  he  could  not  hold  it  against 
attack,  fired  the  town  II is  opposition  was  now 
disposed  of,  but  Bacon  died  before  he  could  carry 
out  his  sound  reforms  Without  his  leadership  tho 
rebellion  soon  collapsed,  and  after  a  few  months 
Berkeley  returned  to  wreak  a  bloody  vengeance 
before  he  was  forced  to  return  to  England  Berke- 
ley's removal  and  the  end  of  Indian  attacks  were 
tho  only  benefits  the  yeomen  had  won  in  the  rebel- 
lion, and  the  tidewater  aristocracy  long  maintained 
its  power  See  T  J  Werten baker,  Torchbearer  of 
the  Revolution .  the  Story  of  Bacon's  Rebellion  and 
Its  Leader  (1940). 

Baconthorpe,  John*  see  BACON,  JOHN. 

bacteria,  minute  unicellular  organisms  classified  usu- 
ally as  plants  of  tho  class  Schizomycetes  belonging 
to  the  division  of  thallophytes  called  fungi  In  some 
classifications  bacteria  are  grouped  with  the  blue- 
green  algae  as  a  separate  division  of  the  plant  king- 
dom A  cell  wall  surrounds  the  protoplasm  of  tho 
bacterial  cell  There  is  evidence  that  nuclear  mate- 
rial is  present  either  scattered  through  the  c  ell  or 
gathered  to  form  a  more  definite  nuclear  body. 
Three  forms  are  topical — the  rod-shaped  or  bacil- 
lus, the  round  or  cocc  us,  and  the  spiral  or  spirillum 
Different  species  range  in  their  longest  dimension 
from  about  Vzw  in  to  about  Viw.ooo  m  Among  the 
largest  are  the  sulphur  bacteria,  found  in  water  and 
mud  containing  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  iron 
bacteria,  found  on  ground  washed  by  water  con- 
taining iron  Many,  chiefly  the  bacillus  and  spiril- 
lum forms,  are  motile,  progressing  by  whiphke 
movements  of  flagella  borne  singly  or  in  groups  at 
one  or  both  ends  of  the  cell  or  completely  surround- 
ing it  Reproduction  is  chiefly  by  transverse  fis- 
sion Under  unfavorable  conditions  some  bacteria 
form  spores — thickened  round  or  oval  coverings 
within  whic  h  the  living  material  remains  untd  con- 
ditions improve  Some  bacteria,  those  known  as 
aerobic  forms,  can  respire  only  in  the  presence  of 
free  or  atmospheric  oxygen ,  others,  called  anaerobic 
bac  teria,  cannot  grow  in  the  presence  of  free  oxygen 
but  obtain  oxygen  from  compounds,  a  third  group, 
called  facultative  anaerotes,  can  grow  with  or  with- 
out free  oxygen  Bac  term  which  parasitize  other 
living  things,  thus  causing  disease  are  known  HH 
pathogenic  forms  Among  tho  diseases  c  a  used  by 
bac  teria  are  tuberc  ulosis,  diphtheria,  cholera,  t\  - 
phoid  fever,  pneumonia,  tetanus,  gangrene,  an- 
thrax, and  tularomia  Some  bacteria  attack  the 
tissues  directly,  others  produce  poisonous  secre- 
tions called  toxins  Injections  of  antitoxin  or  serum 
prevent  certain  diseases,  e  g ,  tetanus,  diphtheria, 
and  hog  cholera  VACCINATION  is  a  means  of  indue  - 
ing  immunity  to  certain  diseases  Bacteria  cause 
certain  diseases  of  plants,  e  g  ,  black  rot  of  cabbage, 
fire  blight  of  apples  and  pears,  and  crown  galls 
Useful  bacteria  outnumber  the  harmful  ones  NI- 
TROGEN-FIXING BACTERIA  and  NITRIFYING  BAC- 
TERIA help  to  enrich  the  soil  Bacteria  of  decay,  by 
decomposing  dead  organic  material,  also  enrich  the 
soil  and  aid  in  ridding  the  world  of  debris  They 
are  employed  in  some  sewage-disposal  plants  Bac- 
teria aid  in  many  pro<  esses  such  as  the  curing  of 
tobacco,  retting  of  flax,  and  making  of  vinegar 
Bacteria  are  responsible  for  the  flavor  of  fermented 
milks  and  of  certain  cheeses  Methods  of  food 
preservation  are  designed  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
bacteria  Bacteria  were  first  observed  by  Leeu- 
wenhoek  in  the  17th  cent ,  but  the  science  of  bac- 
teriology was  established  by  the  work  of  Pasteur 
and  Robert  Koch  See  Otto  Rahn,  Microbes  of 
Mm*  (1946),  A  T  Heimci,  The  Biology  of  Bacteria 
(3d  ed  ,  revised  by  E  J  Ordal,  1948) 

bacteriophage  (bakt€r'fiufftj),  substance  believed  to 
be  composed  of  ultranucroscopic  particles  destruc- 
tive to  bacteria  F  H  d'Herelle  and  hie  followers 
believe  that  it  resembles  a  virus  and  acts  as  a  para- 
site Others  think  that  it  is  similar  to  an  enzyme 
A  number  of  bactenophages  have  been  recognized, 
each  of  which  acts  only  upon  certain  species  of  bac- 
teria Bactenophages  appear  to  multiply  only  in 
the  presence  of  living  bacteria  They  cause  lysis,  or 
disintegration,  of  the  bacterial  cell.  They  are  found 
m  many  places,  particularly  in  the  intestines  of 
human  beings  and  in  fecal  matter  and  sewage.  Bac- 
teriophage was  discovered  independently  by  F.  W. 
Twort  (1915)  and  by  F.  H.  d'Hertlle  (1917). 

bacteroid  see  NITROGEN-FIXING  BACTERIA 

Bactria  (bak'treu),  ancient  Greek  kingdom  of  cen- 
tral Asia  Its  capital  was  Bactra,  the  modern 
BALKH  in  N  Afghanistan  The  region  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Persians  and  was  an  eastern  prov- 
ince of  the  Persian  Empire  It  was  very  prosperous 
as  the  region  for  transmitting  Siberian  and  Indian 
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metals  and  goods  to  the  Persians  When  Alexander 
the  Great  invaded  the  Persian  Empire,  Darius  III, 
after  being  defeated,  fled  to  Bactna,  where  he  was 
murdered  bv  the  Bactnan  satrap,  Bessus  The 
Bactnans  resisted  (330-328  BC)  Alexander 
stoutly,  but  were  subdued  Bactna  took  on  Greek 
culture  and  became  quasi-independent  Theoreti- 
cally it  remained  part  of  the  Seleucid  empire  In 
266  B  C  ,  Diodotus  I  was  made  satrap  and  a  little 
later  assumed  complete  independence  His  succes- 
sor, Euthvdemus,  successfully  resisted  the  at- 
tempts (208-206  B  C  )  of  Antioohus  III  to  bring 
Bactria  back  into  the  empire  His  son  Demetrius 
made  Bat  tria  a  powerful  state  He  was  overlord  of 
part  of  Chinese  Turkistan  and  earned  his  con- 
quests deep  into  N  India,  taking  Patna  The 
Seleucid  ruler,  Antiochus  IV,  sent  Eucratidas  into 
Bactria,  and  Eucratidas  in  167  B  C  brought  about 
the  death  of  Demetrius,  but  he  was  himself  slain 
in  159  B  C  Menander,  Demetrius'  general,  con- 
tinued to  ex  en  ise  power  until  his  death  in  145  B  C 
A  little  later  (c  130  B  C  )  Bactria  fell  to  the  no- 
madic Sakas  and  did  not  rise  again  HH  a  state  Bee 
W  W  Tarn,  The  Greeks  in  Bactna  and  India 
(1938) 

Bacup  (ba'kup),  municipal  borough  (pop  20,590), 
Lancashire,  England  It  has  cotton  mills,  shoe  fac- 
tories, coal  mines,  and  iron  and  brass  foundries. 
The  town  is  known  for  its  cooperative  enterprises 

Badajoz  (bddhilh6th'\  city  (pop  32,604),  capital  of 
Badajoz  prov  ,  W  Spam,  in  Estremadura,  on  the 
Guadiana  Rmmg  to  prominence  under  the 
Moors,  it  was  the  seat  (1022-94)  of  a  vast  inde- 
pendent emirate  Alfonso  IX  of  Leon  liberated  it 
definitively  in  1228  In  the  succeeding  v  ears  Bada- 
joz was  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  Portuguese  and 
was  consequently  strongly  fortified  In  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession  it  was  besieged  (1705)  by 
the  allies,  a  century  later  in  the  Peninsular  War  the 
i  rench  f  ailed  to  take  it  m  a  long  siege  (1808-9)  and 
took  it  in  181 1  only  to  be  driven  out  by  Wellington 
after  bitter  fighting  (1812)  In  the  civil  war  of 
1936-39  the  capture  (1936)  of  Badajoz  by  the  In- 
surgents after  a  bloody  battle  was  followed  bv 
hundreds  of  executions  Notable  landmarks  are 
the  massive  cathedral  (begun  in  the  13th  cent )  and 
remains  of  the  Moorish  citadel 

Badakhshan  (hndakhshan'),  province,  NE  Afghani- 
stan, between  the  Hindu  Kush  and  the  Amu 
Darva  The  capital  is  Faiiabad  Badakhshan  es- 
caped Jenghiz's  hordes  but  was  tonquered  by 
Tamerlane  (c  1400)  and  Abdullah  the  Uzbek 
(1585)  It  is  the  world's  chief  source  of  fine  lapis 
lazuli  and  is  also  noted  for  its  rubies,  its  pistachio 
nuts,  and  its  gold 

Badakhshan,  USSR   see  MOUNT UN-BADAKHRHAN 

Badalona  (badhalo'nu),  cit>  (pop  37373),  Barce- 
lona prov  ,  NE  Spain,  in  Catalonia  It  is  a  Medi- 
terranean port  and  an  industrial  suburb  of  Barce- 
lona, with  textile,  chemical,  and  glass  manufac- 
tures Ancient  tombs,  possibly  Phoenician,  have 
been  found  near  bv 

Bad  Axe,  city  (pop  2,624),  co  seat  of  Huron  co  ,  N 
Mich  ,  between  Sagmaw  Bay  and  Lake  Huron, 
settled  c  1860  me  as  a  village  1885,  as  a  city  1905 
It  is  a  farm  trade  center 

Bad  Axe,  river  of  SW  W  isconsin  flowing  SW  to  the 
Mississippi  nearly  opposite  the  Minn  -Iowa  line 
Near  its  mouth  Black  Hawk  was  defeated  (1832) 

Bad  Blankenburg  (bat'  blang'kunbc56rk),  town 
(pop  6,601),  Thunngia,  central  Germanj  During 
his  residence  here  (1837-45)  Froebel  founded  the 
first  kindergarten 

Baddeck  (b&clcV).  village,  on  Cape  Breton  Island, 
N  S.,  on  the  north  shore  of  Big  Bras  d'Or  Lake  and 
W  of  Sydney  It  is  a  summer  resort  On  Feb  23, 
1909,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  first  airplane  flight  m 
British  territory,  made  bv  J  A  D  McCurdy  (later 
lieutenant  governor  of  Nova  Scotia)  The  experi- 
mental organization  for  this  was  made  by  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  whose  summer  home  was  here 

Bad  DUrkheim  (bat'  dhrk'hlm),  resort  (pop  9.680), 
Rhenish  Palatinate,  W  Got  many,  W  of  Mannheim. 
It  is  famous  for  salt  baths  (frequented  since  Roman 
times)  and  for  a  cure  by  a  diet  of  grapes. 

Bade,  Josse   see  BADJUS,  JODOCUB 

Bad  Ems   see  EMS 

Baden  (bn'dun),  former  German  state,  SW  Ger- 
many Aftei  1945  it  was  divided  in  two  parts — 
in  the  south,  the  state  of  Baden  (3,842  sq  mi  ,  pop 
1,197,856),  occupied  by  the  French,  and  in  the 
north,  the  Baden  dist  (1,984  sq  mi  ,  pop  c  1,400,- 
000),  in  the  state  of  Wurttemberg-Baden,  occu- 
pied by  the  Americans  StreU  hing  from  the  Mam 
nver  in  the  northeast  across  the  lower  Neckar  val- 
ley and  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  Lake 
Constance,  the  former  state  borders  on  Bavaria, 
Hesse,  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Wurttemberg  The  southern  section  is 
largely  occupied  by  the  BLACK  FOREST  The  Amer- 
ican-occupied sector  includes  the  former  capital, 
KARLSRUHE,  the  industrial  and  commercial  cities 
of  MANNHEIM  and  Pforzheim,  and  the  university 
town  of  HEIDELBEUG.  The  French-occupied  state 
includes  the  cities  of  BADEN-BADEN,  Freiburg, 
Constance,  Off  en  burg,  Kandern,  and  Rastatt 
Farm  products  and  wine  are  the  chief  sources  of 
wealth.  Until  tho  French  Revolution  the  area  was 
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a  confusing  jigsaw  puzzle  of  petty  margraviates 
and  ecclesiastic  states  (bishoprics  of  Mainz,  Speyer, 
Strasbourg,  and  Constance)  The  BREISOAU  be- 
longed to  the  Hapsburg  lands,  the  Mannheim- 
Heidelberg  area  to  the  Rhenish  PALATINATE  In 
1771  the  margraviates  of  Baden-Baden  arid  Baden- 
Durlach  were  united  under  the  same  branch  of  tho 
ancient  house  of  ZAHRINGEN  Margrave  Charles 
Frederick,  raised  to  the  rank  of  elector  in  1803, 
joined  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  in  1806  with 
the  title  grand  duke  and  between  1803  and  1810  ac- 
quired, bv  grace  of  Napoleon  I,  the  entire  state 
Despite  the  liberal  constitution  of  1818  the  grand 
durhy  was  severely  shaken  by  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  which  was  suppressed  with  the  help  of  Prus- 
sian troops  Among  the  revolutionary  leaders  was 
Friednch  Hec  ker  Baden  sided  with  Austria  in 
the  Austro- Prussian  War  (1866)  but  joined  the 
German  Empire  m  1871  It  became  a  republic  m 
1918  and  joined  the  Weimar  Republic 

Baden  (ba'dun)  or  Baden-bei-Wien  (-bl-v<*n'),  re- 
sort city  (pop  20,528),  Lower  AuHtria,  SSW  of 
Vienna  It  has  famous  hot  sulphur  springs 

Baden,  town  (pop  10,388),  Aargau  canton,  Switzer- 
land Noted  for  its  sulphur  baths,  it  was  known  to 
the  Romans  as  Aquae  Helvetic  ae  The  Swiss  diet 
met  heie  from  1424  to  1712  The  Treaty  of  Baden 
(1714)  complemented  the  Peate  of  Utrecht  (see 
UTKRCHT,  PBACE  OF)  The  town  was  the  capital  of 
Baden  canton  under  the  Helvetic  Republic  (1798- 
1803)  The  Liminat  river  divides  Baden  into  the 
"Old  Town"  (left  bank),  with  the  castle  of  Ktem, 
which  once  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Lonzburg, 
Kyburg,  and  Hapsburg,  and  the  "Bath  Town," 
with  the  popular  Kur-Park  The  c  it\  produces 
electric  al  machinery  and  alummumware 

Baden,  residential  borough  (pop  2,135),  W  Pa  ,  on 
the  Ohio  and  NW  of  Pittsburgh,  laid  out  c  1839, 
me  186S 

Baden-Baden  (bu'dun-ba'dun),  city  (pop  32,434), 
S  Baden,  SW  Germany,  in  the  Black  Forest  Sur- 
rounded bv  parks,  with  a  splendid  casino,  it  is  one 
of  Germany's  most  fashionable  spas  Its  mineral 
springs  were  used  by  the  Romans,  and  remains  of 
Roman  baths  have  been  found  here 

Baden-bei-Wien    see  BADEN,  Lower  Austria 

Badenoch  (bad'un&kh*),  highland  district,  Inver- 
ness-shire, Scotland,  c  45  mi  long  and  19  mi  wide, 
traversed  by  the  Spoy  It  is  wild  and  forested 
Kingussie  is  the  leading  town 

Baden-Powell  of  Gilwell,  Robert  Stephencon  Smyth 
Baden-Powell,  1st  Baron,  (ba'dun-poul),  1857- 1941, 
British  soldier,  founder  of  the  Bov  Scouts  He 
saw  much  active  service  in  India  and  Africa  prior  to 
the  South  African  War,  in  which  he  defended  Maf- 
ekmg  for  seven  months  (1899-1900)  and  subse- 
quently organized  the  South  African  constabulary 
J>or  his  enduring  work  in  organizing  (1908)  the  Boy 
Scout  and  Girl  Guide  movements  he  received  a  peer- 
age in  1929  His  writings  include  Scouting  For  Boys 
(1908),  Rovering  to  Success  (1922),  and  Scouting 
and  Youth  Movement*  (1929)  See  biography  by 
E  E  Reynolds  (1943) 

Badger,  Joseph,  1708-65,  American  painter,  b 
Charlestown,  Mass  By  trade  a  glazier  and  house 
and  sign  painter,  he  turned  his  hand  to  portraiture 
His  later  works  rank  well  with  those  of  our  better- 
known  early  painters  One  of  Badger's  best  por- 
traits is  that  of  John  Adams,  in  the  Detroit  Insti- 
tute of  Art  See  Cuthbert  Leo,  Early  A mencan  Por- 
trait Painters  (1929) 

badger,  carnivorous  mammal  of  the  family  Muste- 
lidae  The  badger  has  a  broad,  heavy  body,  rather 
long  snout,  sharp  claws,  and  shaggy  fur  generally 
gray  and  brownish  with  markings  of  black  and 
white  Among  the  badgers  are  the  true  Old  World 
badger  of  Europe  and  Asia  ( \feles) ,  the  American 
badger  (Taxidca),  found  in  parts  of  W,  N,  and  N 
central  North  America,  and  the  Asiatic  ferret 
badger  (Helictis)  and  sand  or  hog  badger  (Arctonyx) 

Bad  Godesberg  (bat'  gcVdusbe>k),  resort  town  (pop 
38,743),  in  tho  former  Rhine  Pro\  of  Prussia,  NW 
Germany,  idylhcally  situated  on  a  height  above 
Bonn  on  the  Rhine  It  is  visited  for  its  radioactive 
mineral  springs  The  ruined  castle  dates  from  1210 
In  Sept  ,  1938,  during  the  Cze(  hoslovak  crisis, 
Adolf  Hitler  and  Prime  Minister  Neville  Chamber- 
lain mot  at  Bad  Godesborg  (see  MUNICH  P\CT) 

Badham,  Charles  (bad'm),  1813-84,  English  classi- 
cal scholar  He  gamed  a  great  contemporary  repu- 
tation by  his  editions  of  several  Euiipidean  dramas 
and  Platonic  dialogues 

Badfa  y  Lcbhch,  Domingo  (donumg'go  bade'a  €  ISb- 
I6ch'),  1766-1818,  Spanish  traveler,  known  as  Ah 
Bey  He  set  out  from  Cadiz  (1803)  and  traveled 
through  N  Afnca,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  reaching 
Mecca,  of  which  he  fixed  the  position  astronomical- 
ly He  wrote  Voyage  d'Ali  Bey  en  Ane  et  en  Afrujue 
(1814)  See  D  G.  Hogarth,  The  Penetration  of 
Arabia  (1904). 

Badin  (ba'dm),  unincorporated  aluminum-produc- 
ing "company  town"  (pop  2,204),  central  N  C  ,  on 
the  Yadkm  and  NE  of  Charlotte,  founded  1913 
A  power  dam  is  near  by. 

Bad  Isehl,  Austria  see  ISCHL 

Badius.  Jodocus  (jodd'kus  b&'dcus),  1462-1535, 
French  printer  in  Pans.  b.  Asche,  near  Brussels. 
His  original  name  was  Josse  Bada  (yd'su  ba'du), 
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and  he  is  sometimes  called  for  his  birthplace  Jodo- 
cus Badius  Asienmua  (usen'shus)  He  taught 
Greek  and  edited  classics  m  Lyons  before  he  be- 
came a  printer,  and  he  gained  some  recognition  as 
a  scholar  and  as  an  author,  his  writings  included 
a  life  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  Ilia  printer's  marks 
are  notable  early  pictures  of  a  printing  press  See 
Alfred  Forbes  Johnson,  French  Sixteenth  Century 
Printing  (1928) 

Bad  Kigsmgen  (bat'  kl'smg-un),  health  resort  (pop. 
15,006),  Lower  Francoma,  NW  Bavaria,  on  the 
Francoman  Saale  Its  mineral  springs  have  been 
frequented  since  the  16th  cent  It  was  the  s<  ene  of 
an  attempt  on  Bismarck's  life  in  1874  * 

Bad  Kreuznach  (bat'  kroits'nakh),  spa  (pop  26,557), 
in  the  former  Rhine  Prov  of  Prussia,  W  Germany, 
after  1945  in  the  French-occupied  Rhineland- 
Palatmato  Of  Celtic  origin,  it  has  salt  baths  fre- 
quented since  Homan  times 

Badlands,  arid  plateau  c  120  mi  long  and  30  to  50 
mi  wide,  SW  S  Dak  .  E  of  the  Black  HillK  The 
area  is  characterized  by  fantastic  scenery,  the  result 
of  erosion,  and  by  deposits  of  prehistoric  fossils 
Badlands  National  Monument  (122,97246  acres), 
occupying  part  of  the  region,  was  authorized  in  1929 
and  established  m  1939 

Badminton  (bad'mmtun),  estate,  Gloucestershire, 
England,  NE  of  Bristol,  the  seat  of  the  dukes  of 
Beaufort  The  game  badminton  derives  its  name 
from  the  place 

badminton  (bad'mlntun),  game  played  by  volleving 
a  shuttlecock — a  small,  cork  hemisphere  to  which 
feathers  are  attached — over  a  net  Light,  jcut- 
Ktrung  rackets  are  used,  and  badminton,  which  is 
generally  similar  to  tennis,  IB  pla>  ed  by  two  or  four 
persons  The  game  probably  originated  in  India 
(where  it  was  called  poona)  though  it  may  have 
been  known  earlier  in  China  It  was  popular  in 
the  1870s  in  England,  taking  its  name  from  the  seat 
of  the  duke  of  Beaufort  Later  the  game  spread 
to  other  countries,  and  in  recent  >ears  it  has  be- 
come increasingly  popular  in  the  United  States 
David  G  f  reernun  has  been  the  outstanding  Amer- 
ican player 

Bad  Nauheim  (bat'  nou'him),  town  (pop  12,909), 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  W  Germany,  in  the  Taunus 
mts  With  carbon  dioxide  and  salt  baths,  it  IB  a 
world-famous  health  resort  for  heart  diseases 

Badogho,  Pietro  (pyfi'tro  bftd&'lyo),  1871-,  Italian 
field  marshal  After  serving  m  the  First  World 
War,  he  was  governor  of  Libya  (1929-33)  and  suc- 
ceeded Gen  Emilio  de  Bono  as  commander  in  chief 
in  the  Ethiopian  war,  which  he  brought  to  a  vic- 
torious end  (1936)  Created  duke  of  Addis  Ababa, 
he  was  briefly  viceroy  of  Ethiopia,  then  chief  of  the 
Italian  general  staff  until  1940  After  the  fall  of 
Mussolini,  he  waa  made  premier  by  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  III  (1943)  He  negotiated  an  armistice 
with  tho  Allies,  whom  he  joined  in  the  war  against 
Germany  Meeting  with  much  opposition  in  Italy, 
he  resigned  in  1944  He  wrote  Italy  in  the  Second 
World  H  or  (Eng  tr  ,  1948) 

Bad  Pyrmonf  see  PYKMONT 

Bad  Reichenhall  (bat'  rl'khunhal),  health  resort 
(pop  13,441),  Upper  Bavaria,  on  the  Saalach. 
There  are  large  salt  mines  near  by. 

Badnnath  (biid'rmat),  peak.  23,210  ft  high,  United 
Provs  ,  India,  in  the  central  axis  of  the  Himalaya. 
At  an  elevation  of  c  10,400  ft  is  a  temple  to  Vishnu 

Baduila   sec  TOTILV 

Baeda   see  BEDE 

Baedeker,  Karl  (ba'dukur),  1801-59,  German  pub- 
lisher, founder  of  the  Baedeker  guidebooks  His 
printing  establishment  was  at  Coblenz,  but  his  son 
Fritz,  who  continued  the  business,  moved  it  to 
Leipzig  The  guidebooks  have  run  into  many  edi- 
tions, especially  for  European  countries 

Baekeland,  Leo  Hendnk  (b&k'Ulnd),  1863-1944, 
American  chemist,  b  Ghent,  Belgium,  grad  Umv 
of  Ghent,  1882  In  1889  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  He  founded  (1893)  and  conducted,  until 
1899,  when  he  sold  the  rights  to  Eastman,  a  com- 
pany for  producing  a  photographic  paper  of  his  own 
invention  In  1909  he  announced  his  invention  of 
BAKFUTE,  and  from  1910  to  1939  he  served  as 
president  of  the  Bakehte  Corporation  He  wrote 
Some  Aspects  of  Industrial  Chemistry  (1914) 

Baena  (bo&'na),  cit>  (pop  19,787),  Cordoba  prov  , 
S  Spam,  in  Andalusia  It  is  an  agricultural  center, 
with  rums  of  the  atu  lent  Roman  market  town  of 
Bimana  or  Baniana 

Baer,  George  Fredenck  (bar),  1842-1914,  American 
capitalist,  b  Somerset  co  ,  Pa  ,  educated  at  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College  Admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1864,  he  became  legal  adviser  to  J  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan, and  in  1901  was  made  president  of  the  Mor- 
gan-controlled Readuig  Company  He  held  many 
other  posts  and  was  a  key  figure  m  the  railroad- 
and-coal  "empire  "  He  is  remembered  for  his  re- 
fusal to  arbitrate  and  his  forthright  declarations  of 
the  owners'  interests  in  the  strike  of  the  anthracite- 
coal  miners  in  1902 

Baer,  Karl  Ernst  von,  1792-1876,  Estonian  biologist. 
He  was  a  professor  at  Wurzburg  and  Kdnigsberg 
and  from  1834  at  St  Petersburg.  He  is  considered 
a  founder  of  modern  embryology  In  1827  he  dis- 
covered the  mammalian  ovum  In  his  History  of 
the  Development  of  Animal*  (2  vols ,  1828-37),  he 
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presented  the  theory  of  embryonic  germ  layers  (the 
development  of  body  tissues  and  organs  from  def- 
inite layers  of  cells  formed  in  the  early  embryonic 
stages)  and  showed  that  the  development  of  the 
embryo  m  different  animals  is  similar  in  its  early 
stages 

Baer,  William  Jacob,  1860-1941,  American  painter, 
b  Cincinnati,  studied  at  the  McMicken  School  of 
Design,  Cincinnati,  and  at  the  Munich  Royal  Acad- 
emy He  painted  porti  aits  and  genre  pictures  and 
later  confined  himself  to  miniatures  Among  his 
works  are  Aurora,  Nymph,  and  Phoebe  (Walters 
Art  Gall ,  Baltimore) ,  Daphne  (Brooklyn  Mus  ) , 
ahd  Murray  Marvin  (Montclair,  N  J  ,  Art  Mus  ) 
Baeyer,  Adolf  von  (Johann  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Adolf 
von  Baever)  (a'ddlf  fun  ba'yur,  y6han'  ire'drlkh 
vll'helm).  1836-1917,  German  chemist  He  taught 
at  Berlin  and  Strasbourg  and  m  1875  succeeded 
Liebig  at  Munich,  where  he  was  professor  of  chem- 
istry until  his  death  For  his  work  in  organic 
chemistry,  especially  that  on  organic  dyes  and  the 
hydroaromatic  compounds,  he  received  the  1905 
Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry  His  discovery  of  the 
molecular  structure  of  indigo,  making  possible  its 
commercial  synthesis,  was  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
dve  industry  He  also  discovered  cerulem  and  eo- 
sin  A  patent  of  nobility  was  conferred  on  him  in 
1885  His  collected  works  were  published  m  Ger- 
man (2  vols ,  1905) 

Baez,  Buenaventura  (bwa'navantoo'ra  biV  as), 
c.1810-1884,  president  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
(1849-53,  1856-68,  1865-66,  1868-73)  He  and 
his  bitter  rival,  Pedro  SANTANA,  went  in  and  out  of 
office  by  revolution  and  counterrevolution  while 
political  and  financial  conditions  fell  into  chaos 
Baez  negotiated  (1869)  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States  providing  for  annexation  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  the  Union  Though  the  idea  was  not 
popular,  it  was  approved  by  a  Dominican  plebiscite 
in  1870  The  annexation  was  not  accomplished, 
however,  because,  despite  the  support  of  President 
U.  8  Grant,  the  treaty  was  not  ratified  by  the  U  8 
Senate 

Baeza  (bali'tha),  uty  (pop  16,453),  Jaen  prov  ,  S 
Spain,  in  Andalusia  A  prosperous  Moorish  city, 
it  was  taken  (c  1237)  by  Ferdinand  III  Formerly 
an  episcopal  see,  it  contains  a  cathedral,  a  ruined 
Franciscan  monastery,  and  a  university  founded  in 
1533  and  later  discontinued 

Baffin,  William,  c  1584-1622,  British  arctic  explorer 
He  was  pilot  on  two  expeditions  (1615-16)  sent  out 
to  search  for  the  NORTHWEST  PASSAGE  under  com- 
mand of  Robert  Bylot  (formerly  with  Henry  Hud- 
son) The  first  expedition  vamlv  tried  to  find  a 
channel  m  Hudson  Bay  N  of  Southampton  Island 
The  second  attempt,  NW  through  Davis  Strait, 
led  to  exploration  of  what  was  later  Baffin  Bay 
and  the  northeast  shore  of  Baffin  Island  Baffin's 
conviction  that  the  Northwest  Passage  did  not 
exist  discouraged  arctic  exploration  for  a  time  His 
narratives  were  edited  by  Sir  Clements  Markham 
111  1881 

Baffin  Bay,  arm  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  between  Green- 
land and  the  Arctic  Archipelago  It  connects  with 
the  Arctic  b\  Smith  Sound  and  with  the  Atlantic 
by  Davis  Strait  The  Labrador  Current,  bringing 
many  icebergs,  makes  navigation  of  the  deep  bay 
hazardous  most  of  the  jear  It  is  named  for  Wil- 
liam Baffin. 

Baffin  Island,  off  N  Canada,  m  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
in  the  ARCTIC  ARCHIPELAGO  It  is  the  largest 
(197,754  aq  mi ),  most  easterly,  and  best  known 
of  the  islands  Geographically  it  is  a  continuation 
of  Labrador,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Hudson 
Strait  The  interior  has  many  large  fresh-water 
lakes  such  as  Nettillmg  and  Amadjuak,  and  in  the 
east  mountain  ranges  rise  more  than  8,000  ft  In 
the  north  is  the  huge  fjord,  Admiralty  Inlet  There 
are  more  than  2,000  Eskimo  inhabitants  and  there 
are  a  number  of  trading  posts— Arctic  Bay  (on 
Admiralty  Inlet)  and  Pond  Inlet  m  the  north, 
Pangmrtung  (on  Cumberland  Sound),  Lake  Har- 
bour, and  Cape  Dorset  (on  Foxe  Peninsula)  in  the 
south  The  posts  generally  have  not  only  stores  but 
also  po«t  offices,  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
stations,  and  mission  schools,  Pangmrtung  has  a 
hospital  Whaling  and  fur  trading  are  the  chief 
occupations  Martin  FROBISHER  visited  (1576-78) 
the  island.  It  is  named  for  William  Baffin,  who 
explored  the  north  in  1616  It  was  formerly  called 
Baffin  Land  See  A  E  Millward,  ed  ,  Southern 
Baffin  Island  (1930) 

Bagby,  George  William,  1828-83,  American  author 
and  editor,  b.  Buckingham  oo  ,  Va  His  humorous 
writings  under  the  pen  name  Mozis  Addums  made 
him  famous  m  the  South.  While  he  was  editor 
(1860-64)  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  he 
wrote  for  it  many  sketched  of  Southern  life  See 
biogiaphy  by  J  L  King  (1927) 

Bagdad,  Iraq  see  BAGHDAD 

Bag*  (buzha'),  city  (pop  31,349),  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  Brazil  It  is  a  center  of  a  cattle*  and  sheep- 
ranching  region  Near  the  Uruguayan  border,  it 
was  important  in  the  wars  over  Uruguay.  The 
name  also  appears  as  Baj6 

Bagebot,  Walter  (baj'ut),  1826-77,  English  social 
scientist  and  literary  critic  He  worked  in  his 
father's  banking  firm  and  edited,  after  1860,  the 
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Economist  Out  of  these  activities  came  his  noted 
work  on  the  English  banking  system,  Lombard 
Street  (1873)  Other  important  books  by  him  in- 
clude The  English  Constitution  (1867),  Literary 
Studies  (1879),  and  Economic  Studies  (1880)  In 
Physics  and  Politic*  (1875)  he  made  a  pioneer  anal- 
ysis of  the  interrelations  of  natural  and  social 
sciences  His  collected  works,  edited  bv  Mrs  Rus- 
sell Barrmgton  (10  vols,  1915),  include  a  biog- 
raphy The  biography  by  William  Irvine  (1939) 
examines  him  as  a  literary  figure 

Baggesen,  Jens  (yens'  bag'usun),  1764-1826,  Danish 
poet  and  satirist,  b  Zeeland  He  was  influential  in 
his  time,  a  transition  period  from  classicism  to  ro- 
manticism He  showed  wit  and  a  feeling  for  lan- 
guage in  Comic  Tales  (1785),  poems.  The  Labyrinth 
(2  vols  ,  1792-93),  prose,  and  the  satirical  The  Ghost 
and  Himself,  or,  Baggesen  on  Baggesen  His  literary 
feud  with  Oehlenschlager  was  famous  Baggesen 
lived  away  from  Denmark  much  of  his  adult  life 
and  died  in  Hamburg 

Baghdad  or  Bagdad  (both  b&g'dad,  bagdad'),  city 
(pop  c  400,000),  capital  of  Iraq,  on  both  banks  of 
the  Tigris  and  26  mi  N  of  the  Euphrates  From 
Sumerian  times  the  site  was  a  nodal  point  of  desert 
travel  and  trade  The  present  city  was  founded 
(A  D  762)  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  by  the 
Abbasid  caliph  MANSUH  From  then  on  its  com- 
mercial position  generally  was  unrivaled  In  a  cone 
of  gardens,  it  justified  its  claim  to  be  the  "Abode 
of  Peace"  when  under  the  caliph  HARUN-AL- 
H.A8H1D  it  rose  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of 
Islam  It  was  the  home  of  eminent  scholars  and 
artists,  and  it  enjoyed  great  wealth  through  the 
sale  of  its  silks  and  tiles  This  period  of  its  greatest 
glory  is  reflected  in  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 
in  which  many  of  the  tales  are  set  in  Baghdad. 
After  the  death  of  Haruii  the  seat  of  the  caliph  was 
moved  to  Samarra,  and  when  the  caliphate  did 
return  to  Baghdad  it  was  weakened  by  internecine 
struggles  and  could  not  restore  the  city  entirely 
The  caliphate  held  on  until  1258,  when  the  Mongols 
sacked  the  city  It  rose  twice  again  only  to  be 
destrojed  by  Tamerlane  (1400)  and  by  Shah  Is- 
mail of  Persia  (1524)  and  to  fall  prey  to  warring 
Turks  and  Persians  By  1638,  when  it  became  part 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  its  population  was  only 
c  14,000  Few  antiquities  remain,  but  the  city  is 
still  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  ancient  walls,  and 
some  of  the  citadel  in  the  northern  frontier  sur- 
vives Baghdad  was  captured  by  British  forces  in 
1917  In  1920  it  became  the  capital  of  the  newly 
constituted  kingdom  of  Iraq  The  city  is  the  ter- 
minus of  the  BAGHDAD  RAILWAY  and  is  connected 
by  rail  or  by  air  with  many  of  the  major  cities  of 
the  Near  Last,  including  Basra,  Jerusalem,  and 
Teheran  See  Reuben  Levy,  Baghdad  Chronicle 
(1929) 

Baghdad  Railway,  railroad  of  international  impor- 
tance linking  Europe  with  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Middle  East  With  its  last  link  completed  in  1940, 
it  connects  Haidar pasha,  opposite  Istanbul,  Tur- 
key, with  Basra,  Iraq  With  alternate  lines  and 
branch  lines  it  connects  with  N  Iran,  the  USSR, 
Syria,  and  Palestine  Financed  chiefly  by  German 
capital,  its  Anatolian  sections  were  completed  in 
1896  Tho  ambitious  project  was  then  formed  to 
carry  the  railroad  to  Baghdad,  and  a  company, 
backed  chiefly  by  German  capital,  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  Immediate  protests  were  made  to 
Turkey  by  France,  Russia,  and,  particularly.  Great 
Britain,  which  saw  in  the  projected  line  a  direct 
threat  to  its  empire  in  India  Operations  were  held 
up  for  several  years  by  these  international  repre- 
sentations and  by  engineering  difficulties,  but  in 
1911  work  was  resumed  By  playing  on  imperial- 
istic rivalries,  the  construction  of  the  railroad  was  a 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  First  World  War  By 
the  end  of  the  war  only  a  stretch  between  Mosul 
and  Samarra  remained  to  be  completed ,  it  was  built 
largely  with  British  capital  Indeed,  Britain  at 
that  time  had  virtual  control  over  Arabia  See 
Morris  Jastrow,  The  War  and  the  Bagdad  Railway 
(1917),  E  M  Earle,  Turkey,  the  Great  Powers,  and 
the  Bagdad  Railway  (1923) 

Bagley,  village  (pop  1,241),  co  seat  of  Clearwater 
co  ,  NW  Minn  ,  Wof  Bemidji  near  the  source  of  the 
Clearwater,  in  a  region  of  evergreen  forest  and 
lakes,  settled  1898,  me  1900 

Bagnacavallo  (ba'nyakaval'lo),  1484-1542,  Italian 
painter,  whose  real  name  was  Bartolomeo  Ra- 
mon ghi  He  was  called  Bagnacavallo  from  the 
place  of  his  birth  He  waa  one  of  the  painters  whom 
Raphael  chose  to  assist  him  in  the  decoration  of  the 
Vatican 

Bagnell  Dam,  central  Mo  ,  in  the  Osage  river,  built 
1929-  31  It  is  the  state's  largest  power  dam  (2,543 
ft  long  and  148  ft  high)  It  also  forms  the  Lake  of 
the  Ozarks  (see  OZARKS.  LAKH  or  THE) 

Bagneres-de-Luchon,  France  see  LUCHON 

Bagni  di  Lucca  (ba'nyS  da  Itfok'ka),  watering  place, 
Tuscany,  N  central  Italy  Its  warm  mineral 
springs  have  been  used  since  the  Middle  Ages 

Bagot,  Sir  Charles  (bag'ut),  1781-1843,  British  dip- 
lomat As  minister  to  the  United  States  ( 1815-20) 
he  negotiated  the  RCSH-BAOOT  CONVENTION  (1817) , 
limiting  armaments  on  the  Great  Lakes.  When  he 
was  governor  general  of  Canada  (1841-43),  the 


reform  movement  led  by  Robert  Baldwin  triumph- 
ed as  the  Canadian  ministry  became  responsible  to 
the  Canadian  Parliament.  See  G.  P.  de  T.  Glaze- 
brook,  Sir  Charles  Bagot  in  Canada  (1929). 

Bagotville  fbag'utvtt),  town  (pop  3,248),  8  Que  ,  on 
the  W  shore  of  Ha  Ha  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Saguenay 
river;  founded  1839  It  has  a  pulp  mill  and  a 
deepwater  harbor. 

bagpipe,  musical  instrument  of  ancient  origin,  long 
known  in  India  and  possibly  introduced  to  the 
West  in  the  1st  cent  A  D.  by  Nero  Some  form  of 
bagpipe  was  later  used  in  nearly  every  European 
country,  it  was  particularly  fashionable  in  18th- 
century  France,  where  it  was  called  the  musette 
Its  widest  use  and  greatest  development  was  in  the 
British  Isles,  particularly  Northumberland,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland  (soe  PIBROCH)  The  island  of 
Skye  was  the  home  of  a  school  for  pipers  It  con- 
sists of  a  leathern  bag,  which  is  inflated  either  by 
mouth  through  a  tube  or  by  a  bellows  worked  by 
the  arm ;  one  or  two  chanters  or  chaunters  (melody 
pipes  having  finger  holes) ,  and  one  or  more  drones, 
which  produce  one  sustained  tone  each  Associated 
with  folk  and  military  music,  it  has  been  neglected 
by  composers,  possibly  because  of  its  short  range 
See  W  L  Man  son,  The  Highland  Bagpipe  (1901), 
Gilbert  Askew,  Bibliography  of  the  Bag-Pipe  (1932) , 
W.  A  Cocks,  Northumbrian  Bagpipes  (1933) 

Bagration,  Piotr  Ivanovich,  Prince  (py&'tur  fiva'- 
nuvfch  bagratPOn'),  1765-1812,  Russian  general  in 
the  French  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Ware 
He  fought  under  Suvarov  m  the  Italian  and  Swiss 
campaigns  of  1799,  and  at  Austerhts,  Eylau.  and 
Fnedland  In  1808  he  captured  the  Aland  Islands 
from  Sweden ,  m  1809  he  fought  against  the  Turks, 
and  in  1812  he  commanded  an  army  against  Na- 
poleon and  was  mortally  wounded  at  Borodino. 

Baguio  (bft'geo,  Sp  bag66'),  city  (1948  pop  29,262), 
on  W  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  NNW  of  Manila 
The  summer  capital  of  the  republic,  it  is  a  resort 
and  a  gold-mining  center  at  an  elevation  of  c  5,000 
ft  The  city  was  planned  by  Daniel  H  Burnham 
The  construction  of  the  28-mile  mountain  road 
(completed  1913)  connecting  Baguio  with  the  mam 
highways  was  hampered  by  destructive  typhoons 
During  the  Second  World  War,  Baguio  was  severe- 
ly damaged 

bagworm,  larva  of  a  family  of  moths  of  wluch  several 
species  are  destructive  to  forest  and  shade  trees  in 
the  E  United  States  The  larva  makes  a  silken  cov- 
ering in  which  it  travels  When  full  grown  it  fastens 
this  covering  or  bag  to  a  twig  and  passes  the  pupa 
stage  within  it  Twigs  or  bits  of  leaves  cover  the 
bags  of  some  species  The  male  fertilizes  the  eggs 
when  the  wingless,  legless  adult  female  emerges 
only  partly  from  the  pupa  oa$e  After  laying  the 
eggs  inside  the  case,  the  female  dies  The  evergreen 
bagworm  is  destructive  to  red  cedar  and  arborvitae 
and  to  many  other  trees  Spraying  foliage  with 
poison  when  the  larvae  first  appear  and  burning 


the  cocoons  help  to  reduce  their  numbers 

ladur  Shah  II  (bnha'door  shn').  1776-1862,  last 


Bahi 


Mogul  emperor  of  India  (1837-67)  He  was  com- 
pletely controlled  by  the  British  East  India  Com- 
pany Convicted  of  complicity  in  the  Sepoy  Re- 
bellion, he  was  exiled  to  Rangoon  for  life 

Bahtism  (ba'hillzrn,  buha'fem),  religion  founded  by 
BAHA  UIIAH  and  led  by  his  son  Sir  Abdul  Baha 
Bahai  (1844-1921)  The  system  of  teaching  has 
affinities  closest  with  Babism,  Shiite  Islam,  and 
Sufism  and  remotely  with  Gnosticism  It  holds 
that  God  can  be  made  known  to  man  through 
manifestations,  which  have  come  at  various  stages 
of  human  progress,  the  prophets  include  Abiahara, 
Moses,  David,  Christ,  Mohammed,  the  Bab,  and 
Baha  Ullah  Bahaists  believe  in  the  unity  of 
all  religions,  m  universal  education,  in  world  peace, 
and  in  the  equality  of  men  and  women  An  inter- 
national language  is  advocated  Emphasis  is  laid 
upon  simplicity  of  living  and  upon  service  to  suffer- 
ing fellow  men  The  teachings  spread  across  the 
world  m  the  20th  cent  The  center  of  the  faith  m 
the  United  States  is  the  great  house  of  worship  at 
Wilmette,  111 

Bahama  Banks  (buh&'mu,  -ha'~),  two  shoals,  in  the 
Bahama  Islands,  known  as  the  Great  Bahama 
Bank  and  the  Little  Bahama  Bank  Until  the 
sponges  were  virtually  wiped  out  by  disease,  sponge 
diving  was  an  important  activity. 

Bahama  Islands  or  Bahamas  (buh&'muz,  -ha'-), 
archipelago  (4,403  sq  mi  ,  pop  68,846),  consisting 
of  some  700  islands  and  islets,  beginning  c  50  mi. 
off  SE  Florida  and  extending  c  760  mi  SE  almost 
to  Haiti  They  are  administered  aa  a  British  crown 
colony,  with  the  capital  at  NASSAU  on  New  Provi- 
dence island  Other  chief  islands,  known  as  "out 
islands,"  are  Grand  Bahama,  Great  and  Little 
Abaco,  the  Bimitus,  Andros,  Eleuthera,  Cat  Island, 
San  Salvador,  Great  and  Little  Exuma,  Long  Is- 
land, Crooked  Island,  Ackhns  Island,  Mayaguana, 
and  Great  and  Little  Inagua  Although  the  TUBKS 
AND  CAICOS  islands  farther  to  the  southeast  are 
geographically  part  of  the  archipelago,  they  were 
separated  in  administration  from  the  Bahamas  in 
1848  Most  of  the  islands,  rising  from  submerged 
limestone  bases,  are  generally  low  and  flat,  river- 
less,  with  many  mangrove  swamps,  lakes,  coral 
reefs,  and  shoals.  Although  occasionally  hum- 
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canes  cause  extensive  destruction,  the  climate  is 
usually  pleasant.  The  rainy  season,  with  an  aver- 
age annual  rainfall  of  60  in  ,  lasts  from  May  to 
November.  The  islands'  vivid  subtropical  atmos- 
phere—brilliant sky  and  sea,  lush  vegetation, 
bright-feathered  birds,  and  submarine  gardens 
where  multicolored  fish  swim  among  white,  rose, 
yellow,  and  purple  coral  —  have  made  the  Bahamas 
a  popular  winter  resort.  Pineapples  were  formerly 
among  the  chief  products  but  are  not  now  much 
grown.  Sponge  diving  declined  because  disease 
destroyed  the  sponges  Sisal  ia  still  important,  as 
well  as  salt,  turtles,  shells,  pearls,  ambergris,  and 
tomatoes  There  are  some  valuable  forests,  but 
lumbering  is  limited.  The  aborigines,  the  Lucayos, 
were  enslaved  and  exterminated  within  20  years  of 
Columbus's  discovery  of  San  Salvador  in  1402 
The  islands  were  formerly  called  the  Lucayans  and 
the  Lucayos.  Although  the  Spanish  visited  the 
Bahamas  occasionally,  the  first  settlements  were 
made  in  the  17th  cent  by  the  English,  who  im- 
ported Negroes  as  slaves,  Negroes  now  comprise 
some  85  percent  of  the  population.  In  1670  the 
islands  were  granted  to  the  lords  proprietors  of 
Carolina,  who  did  not  relinquish  their  claim  until 
1787,  although  Woodes  ROGERS,  the  first  royal 
governor,  arrived  in  1718  Under  Rogers  the 
pirates,  notably  BLACKBKARD,  were  driven  off.  The 
French  disputed  the  English  claim,  the  Spanish 
pillaged  the  islands,  and  an  American  force  held 
Nassau  for  a  short  tune  in  1776  After  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  many  Loyalists  settled  in  the  Ba- 
hamas In  1838  the  emancipation  of  slaves  was  a 
step  in  the  destruction  of  plantation  life  Blockade- 
running  into  Southern  ports  m  the  U  8  Civil  War 
enriched  some  of  the  islanders,  and  during  the  pro- 
hibition era  in  the  United  States  the  Bahamas  be- 
came a  base  for  rumrunnmg  The  United  States 
leased  areas  for  bases  in  the  Bahamas  in  the  Second 
World  War. 

Baharumite  (buha'ru-)   see  BAHURIM 

Baha  Ullah  (baha'  06  'la),  1817-92,  title  of  a  Persian 
religious  leader,  originally  named  Mirza  Hussein 
Ah  A  believer  in  BABTSM,  he  in  1862  announced 
himself  as  the  manifestation  of  God  as  foretold  by 
the  Bab  and  thus  founded  BAHAISM  He  spent 
much  of  his  mature  life  in  prison 

Bahawalpur  (buha'wulpS&r*,  ba'wOl-),  princely 
state  (17,494  sq  mi  ,  pop  1,341,209),  West  Pakis- 
tan It  is  bordered  by  India  on  the  south,  the 
east,  and  the  northeast,  on  the  northwest  the 
Sutlej  IR  the  boundary  It  is  mostly  a  sandy  waste 
with  a  small  fertile  irrigated  area,  where  wheat, 
rice,  dates,  and  cotton  are  grown  The  state  was 
established  in  the  late  18th  cent  Bahawalpur, 
town  (pop  40,015),  the  capital,  is  a  trade  center 
with  light  manufactures 

Bahia  or  Bafa  (both  bae'u),  state  (217,688  sq  mi  , 
1940  pop  3,918,112,  1949  estimated  pop. 
4,729,892),  E  Brazil  The  capital  is  SALVADOR  (also 
called  Bahia  or  Baia),  a  great  port  on  Todoe  os 
Santos  Bav  The  narrow  plain  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  is  tropical  and  humid  A  broad  mountain 
range  separatee  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Sao  Fran- 
cisco river,  and  W  Bahia  is  part  of  the  central 
Brazilian  plateau  The  region  around  Salvador  pro- 
duces tropical  and  subtropical  crops  —  sugar,  to- 
bacco, cotton,  manioc,  and  rice  In  the  southeast 
is  one  of  the  great  cacao-growing  regions  of  the 
world,  centered  about  Ilhfeus  The  eastern  moun- 
tains yield  industrial  diamonds,  and  the  state  also 
produces  gold,  manganese,  and  chronute  The  in- 
terior is  stock-raising  country  and  also  yields  forest 
products  Bahia  was  the  region  of  Brazil  first  seen 
by  Cabral  in  1500,  and  Salvador  was  long  the  chief 
city  of  Brazil 

Bahfa  Blanc*  (bae'a  blang'ka)  [Span  ,-  white  bay], 
city  (pop  93,122),  Buenos  Aires  prov  ,  8E  Argen- 
tina, a  port  on  the  Atlantic  Near  the  southern 
edge  of  the  PAMPA  at  the  head  of  the  deep,  well- 
sheltered  Bahia  Blanoa,  it  is  the  metropolis  of  a 
vast  region,  a  rail  terminus,  and  the  principal 
shipping  point  in  the  south  The  city  developed 
with  the  increasing  production  of  the  S  Pampa, 
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lakes.  A  huge  import  and  export  business  is  carried 
on,  the  chief  exports  are  gram,  wool,  hides,  and  oil 
Some  minor  industries  have  developed  There  are  a 
number  of  ports  (subports)  around  the  estuary 
which  are  connected  with  Bahia  Blanca  by  rail, 
among  them  are  Puerto  Ingemero  White,  Puerto 
Gal  van,  Puerto  Arroyo  Pareja  or  Puerto  Belgrano, 
and  the  naval  base,  Puerto  Miiitar. 

Bthrdt,  Karl  Friedrich  (karl'  frC'drtkh  bftrt'),  1741- 
92,  German  rationalistic  theologian  He  was  dis- 
missed from  professorships  at  Leipzig  and  Erfurt 
because  of  his  immoral  lite  and  at  G  lessen  because 
of  the  rationalistic  nature  of  his  translation  (1773- 
75)  of  the  New  Testament  He  went  in  1779  to 
Halle,  where  he  lectured  and  attracted  much  notice 
by  his  controversial  wnting  Bahrdt  m  1789  was 
imprisoned  for  his  political  pamphlets.  In  prison 
he  wrote  his  autobiography  (4  vols  ,  1790) 

Bahreich  (bftrlch'),  town  (pop  39,963),  E  central 
United  Pro  vs.,  India.  It  is  noted  for  the  shrine  of 
Baiyud  Salar  Masud  (d  c  1050),  a  Moslem  wamor 
and  saint.  There  is  much  trade  with  Nepal. 


i  c 

beginning  early  in  the  20th  cent     It  offers  acce 
to  the  oilfields  of  Neuquen  and  to  the  Patagoma 
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Bahrein  Islands  (bar&n',  bu~),  archipelago  (over  200 
sq.  mi.;  pop.  c  120,000),  off  Arabia,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Though  Iran  claims  the  islands,  they  are 
ruled  by  an  Arab  sheik  and  have  been  since  1861 
under  British  protection.  The  capital  and  chief 
port  is  Manamah  (pop  c  30,000)  on  Bahrein  or 
Aval  island  (26  mi.  long),  the  largest  of  the  group. 
Oil  was  discovered  in  1932,  and  the  principal  im- 
portance of  the  Bahrein  Islands  is  as  a  petroleum 
center  Pearl  fishing,  once  very  famous,  is  still 
carried  on  The  islands  were  ruled  from  Iran  from 
the  time  of  Abbas  I  until  the  late  18th  cent.  The 
name  is  also  spelled  Bahrain  and  Bahreyn. 

Bahr-el-Abiad:  see  WHITE  NILE. 

Bahr-cl-Azrak:  see  BLUB  NILE 

B«ar-el-Gh«z*l  (bar'-el-gaaal'),!  river  rising  in  S 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  and  flowing  203  mi  E  to 
the  BAHR-EL-JEBEL  to  form  the  WHITE  NILR. 

Bahr  el-Huleh  (bar'  Sl-hoo'la),  lake,  NE  Palestine 
Through  it  flow  the  headwaters  of  the  Jordan  The 
lake  is  about  at  sea  level ,  its  shores  are  marshy  The 
Bahr  el-Huleh  is  undoubtedly  the  Waters  of  Me- 
rom,  where  Joshua  had  a  great  victory  Joshua  11 

Bahr-el-Jebel  (-jS'bel).  river  rising  in  Albert  Nyan- 
•a  on  the  border  of  Belgian  Congo  and  Uganda  and 
flowing  694  mi.  N  to  the  BAHR-EL-GHAZAL  in 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  The  White  Nile  rises  from 
the  junction  of  these  two  rivers  The  upper  course 
of  the  Bahr-el-Jebel  is  sometimes  called,  the  Albert 
Nile 

Bahurim  (bahu'rfm)  [Heb., -young  men],  town,  NE 
of  Jerusalem  2  Sam  3  16,  165,  17  18,  19  16;  1 
Kings  2  8  Azmaveth  of  Bahunm  is  called  once  a 
Baharumite,  once  a  Barhumite  1  Chron  11.33, 
2  Sam  2331 

Baia,  Brazil  see  BAHIA. 

Bait  (bl'a).  Latin  Baioe,  village,  Campania,  8  Italy, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Naples  It  was 
a  celebrated  watering  place  and  pleasure  resort  in 
Roman  times,  with  sumptuous  villas  and  huge 
baths,  of  which  remains,  erroneously  called  tem- 
ples, still  stand 

Baia-Mare  (bl'a-ma'ra),  Hung  Nagybdnya 
(nd'dyubanyo),  town  (pop  20,959),  NW  Rumania, 
in  Cnsana-Maramures  It  IB  the  center  for  mining 
copper,  gold,  and  silver  and  is  also  a  trade  center 
and  a  mountain  rosort  More  than  half  the  popula- 
tion is  Hungarian 

Bale  Comeau  (ba  ktVmd),  town  (pop  1,548),  E  Que  , 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mamcouagan  river,  250  mi  below 
Quebec,  me  1937  It  has  a  large  pulp  and  paper 
industry 

Baie  de  Shawimgan  (ba'  du  sh6Tnugun),  town  (pop 
1,255),  S  Que  ,  on  the  St  Maurice  river  and  NW  of 
Trois  Rivieres 

Baie  Saint  Paul  (ba'  sant"  pdl',  Fr  bfi  a8  p61'), 
town  (pop  3,500),  S  Que.,  on  the  St  Lawrence 
opposite  lie  aux  Coudres  and  NE  of  Quebec 

Half,  Jean  Antome  de  (zh&'  atwan'  du  baef'),  1532- 
89,  French  poet  of  the  PLBIADB,  author  of  many 
sonnets,  mostly  amorous 

Baikal  or  Baykal  (both  HlkaT),  lake,  area  13,180  sq 
mi ,  RSFSU,  m  SE  Siberia  It  is  the  largest  fresh- 
water lake  of  Asia  and  the  deepest  lake  in  the 
world  (5,710  ft )  Up  to  50  mi  wide,  it  stretches 
for  387  mi  between  mountains  rich  m  mineral  re- 
sources The  Trans-Siberian  RR  skirts  the  south- 
ern shore  There  are  numerous  feeders,  but  the 
ANGARA  river  is  the  only  outlet  The  lake  is  rich  in 
fish,  many  of  them  of  unusual  species 

Baikie,  William  Balfour  (b&'ke),  1825-64,  Scottish 
naturalist  and  philologist,  explorer  in  W  Africa  A 
naval  surgeon  with  the  expedition  up  the  Niger  in 
the  Pleiad,  he  succeeded  (1854)  to  the  command, 
publishing  an  account  of  it  later  Returning  to  the 
river  in  1857,  he  founded,  after  his  vessel  was 
wrecked,  the  settlement  of  Lokoja  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Niger  and  Benue  rivers  He  opened  up  the 
Niger  for  trade,  collected  data  on  the  native  lan- 
guages and  the  natural  history  of  the  region,  and 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  Hausa  On  his  way 
back  to  Great  Britain,  he  died  at  Sierra  Leone 

bail,  in  law,  release  from  prison  of  a  person  awaiting 
trial  or  an  appeal,  on  the  deposit  of  security  for  his 
submission  at  the  required  time  to  legal  authority 
The  monetary  value  of  the  security  is  set  by  the 
court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  prisoner  The  se- 
curity may  be  cash,  the  papers  giving  title  to 
property,  or  the  bond  of  pnvate  persons  of  means 
or  of  a  professional  bondsman  or  bonding  company 
Failure  of  the  person  released  on  bail  to  surrender 
himself  at  the  appointed  time  results  m  forfeiture 
of  the  security  Bail  is  usually  granted  in  all  civil 
arrests.  Courts  have  greater  discretion  to  grant  or 
deny  bail  m  the  case  of  persons  under  criminal  ar- 
rest, e  g  ,  it  is  usually  refused  when  the  accused  is 
charged  with  murder 

Bsile  Atha  CHath,  Ireland*  see  DUBLIN 

Bailtn  (bllan'),  city  (pop  9,727),  S  Spain,  in  Anda- 
lusia Early  in  the  Peninsular  War  a  French  army 
was  surrounded  and  forced  to  capitulate  here  by 
the  Spanish  under  Castaftoe,  who  was  created  duke 
of  Bailen  In  English  the  name  is  sometimes 
spelled  Bay-ten 

Bailey,  Ann,  1742-1825,  American  frontier  heroine, 
b  Liverpool,  England  Her  maiden  name  was  Ann 
Henms  She  came  to  Virginia  c.  17(31  After  her 
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first  husband,  Richard  Trotter,  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant  (1774),  she  donned  malo 
attire  and  became  a  noted  scout  and  messenger 
Meanwhile  she  married  John  Bailey.  In  1791, 
when  Indians  besieged  Fort  Lee,  on  the  present 
site  of  Charleston,  W  Va  ,  Ann  Bailey  supposedly 
rode  a  hundred  miles  through  the  mountain  wilder- 
ness to  Fort  Savannah  (Lewisburg)  and  returned 
with  enough  ammunition  to  raise  the  siege  See 
biography  by  Virgil  A  Lewis  (1891) 

Bailey,  Florence  Merriam   see  BAILBT,  VBHNON. 

Bailey,  Gamaliel,  1807-59,  American  abolitionist 
editor,  b  Mt  Holly,  N  J  ,  grad  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia,  1827  In  1837  he  succeeded 
James  G  BIRNEY  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Philanthropist  at  Cincinnati  Three  times  his  of- 
fice was  attacked  by  proslavery  mobs,  and  once  the 
entire  establishment  was  destroyed  From  1847 
until  his  death  Bailey  ably  edited  the  influential 
National  Era,  published  weekly  in  Washington, 
D  C  ,  by  the  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
Society  Harriet  Boocher  Stowe's  Uncle  Toms 
Cabin  first  appeared  in  this  journal 

Bailey,  James  Montgomery,  1841-94,  American 
humorist  and  journalist  He  was  known  as  the 
"Dan bury  News  man"  because  from  1870  his  hu- 
morous sketches  m  the  Danbury,  Conn  ,  Newt,  of 
which  he  was  editor  and  co-owner,  were  quoted  all 
over  America  His  books,  among  them  Life  in  Dan- 
bury  (1873)  and  England  from  a  Back  Window 
(1878),  sold  widely 

Bailey,  Joseph  Wei  don,  1863-1929,  U  3  Congress- 
man, b  Crystal  Springs,  Miss  In  1885  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  lawyer  in  Gainesville,  Texas. 
When  27  years  old  he  was  elected  (1890)  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1896  he  became 
minority  leader  He  was  a  free-silver  advocate  and 
opposed  imperialism  after  the  Spanish-American 
War  In  the  Senate  from  1901  to  1913,  he  became 
conspicuous  as  opposition  leader  and  a  spokesman 
of  the  Southwestern  farmers  His  increasing  con- 
servatism brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  Tex- 
as Democratic  organization  at  Wilson's  election, 
but  "Silver-tongued  Joe"  kept  power  m  Texas  pol- 
itics See  biography  by  S  H  Acheron  (1932) 

Bailey,  Liberty  Hyde,  1858-,  American  botanist  and 
horticulturist,  b  South  Haven,  Mich  ,  grad  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  College  (now  Michigan  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Applied  Science),  1882  He 
was  professor  of  horticulture  (1888-1903)  and  di- 
rector (1903-13)  of  the  agricultural  expenment 
station  at  Cornell  Umv  He  is  noted  for  his  basic 
works  on  botany  and  horticulture,  he  edited  The 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture  (6  vols  ,  1914- 
17,  2d  ed  ,  3  vols  ,  1925.  revised  1928)  and  Cyclop*, 
dia  of  American  Agriculture  (4  vols  ,  1907-9)  and 
compiled  (with  E  Z  Bailey)  Hortu*  (1930,  rev 
ed  ,  1935)  and  Hortua  Second  (1941)  See  biogra- 
phy by  A  D  Rodgers  (1949) 

Bailey,  Philip  James,  1816-1902.  English  poet  He 
was  the  author  of  Festus  (1839).  a  long  and  inco- 
herent poem  on  the  Faust  legend,  very  popular  in 
its  day  He  also  wrote  The  Angel  World  (1850), 
The  Mystic  (1855) ,  and  The  Universal  Hymn  (1867) , 
large  portions  of  all  three  were  incorporated  into 
later  editions  of  Festus 

Bailey,  Solon  Irving,  1854-1931,  American  astron- 
omer, b  Lisbon,  N  H  ,  educated  at  Boston  Univ. 
and  at  Harvard  He  taught  astronomy  at  Harvard 
from  1893  to  1925  In  1889  he  selected  Arequipa, 
Peru,  to  be  the  site  of  the  Harvard  Observatory  for 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  and  in  1892  chose  the 
summit  of  Mt  Misti,  Peru,  for  a  meteorological  sta- 
tion, the  world's  highest  scientific  station  (alt 
19,000  ft )  See  his  History  and  Work  of  the  Har- 
vard Observatory  (1931) 

Bailey,  Theodoras.  1805-77,  American  naval  officer, 
b  Chateaugay,  N  Y  He  was  appointed  a  midship- 
man in  1818  In  the  Mexican  War,  Bailey  block- 
aded and  captured  San  Bias  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
Mexico  He  commanded  (1853-56)  the  St.  Mary's, 
visiting  a  number  of  Pacific  islands  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  In  Farragut's  attack  on  New 
Orleans  m  the  Civil  War,  Bailey,  commanding  the 
first  division,  led  (April,  1862)  the  fleet  m  the  gun- 
boat Cayuga  Under  his  efficient  direction  the  East 
Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  captured  (1862-64) 
some  150  Confederate  blockade-runners  He  was 
promoted  rear  admiral  and  retired  in  1866 

Bailey,  Vernon,  1864-1942,  American  biologist,  b 
Manchester,  Mich  He  served  the  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey  as  chief  field  naturalist  from  1887  to 
1933  He  conducted  surveys  of  Texas,  New  Mexi- 
co, North  Dakota,  and  Oregon,  writing  reports  for 
the  bureau  and  books  on  the  mammals  and  other 
animal  life  of  these  regions  His  wife,  Florence 
Memam  Bailey,  1863-,  American  ornithologist  and 
writer,  b  Locust  Grove,  N  Y  ,  collaborated  with 
him  on  Wild  Animals  of  Glacier  National  Park 
(1918)  and  Cave  Life  of  Kentucky  (1933)  She  also 
wrote  a  number  of  books  on  biros,  especially  those 
of  the  W  United  States 

Baileyville,  town  (pop  2,018),  SE  Maine,  on  the 
St  Croix  above  Calais,  mo  1828  It  includes 
Woodland  village,  which  produces  paper  and  pulp 

Baiffle,  Joanna  (ba'16),  1762-1851,  Scottish  poet  and 
dramatist ,  descendant  of  Sir  William  Wallace  Her 
Plays  on  tho  Passions  (which  came  out  in  three 
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senes,  1798,  1802,  and  1812)  "attempted  to  deline- 
ate the  stronger  passions  of  the  mind,  each  passion 
being  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy  "  Of 
these  28  plays,  only  seven  were  produced  and  only 


one,  De  Montfort,  6ad  sufficient  appeal  to  hold  the 

age     A  book  of  poems,  Fugitive  verses,        .  .  , 
peared  anonymously  in  1790,  and  three  volumes  of 


fit 


,  had  ap- 


dramatic  poetry  were  issued  in  1836  Joanna  Bailhe 
is  best  known  for  her  many  poems  in  the  Scottish 
dialect,  notably  "Woo'd  ana  Married  an'  A1  "  and 
"Oh  Swiftly  Glides  the  Bonny  Boat  "  Matthew 
Bailhe  was  her  brother  See  M  S  Carhart,  The 
Life  and  Work  of  Joanna  BaiUie  (1923) 

Bailhe,  Matthew,  1761-1823,  English  physician, 
brother  of  Joanna  Bailhe  He  studied  medicine 
under  William  Hunter,  his  uncle,  and  became  a 
noted  London  practitioner  and  physician  to  George 
III  He  earned  out  post-mortem  examinations, 
lectured  on  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy,  and 
wrote  the  first  systematic  text  on  the  subject 
(1793)  See  William  Macmichael,  The  Ooldheaded 
Cane  (1827,  6th  ed  ,  1932) 

BaiUie,  Robert,  1599-1662,  Scottish  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  chiefly  remembered  for  his  historically 
valuable  Letters  and  Journals  (3  vols  ,  1841-42) 

Baillon.  Henri  Ernest  (are'  e>n?st'  bav6'),  1827-95, 
French  botanist  and  physician  He  was  professor 
at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Paris,  from  1863,  and 
later  also  at  the  ficole  oontrale  des  Arts  et  Manu- 
factures His  works  include  The  Natural  History 
of  Plants  (13  vols  ,  1867-95,  Eng  tr  of  first  8  vols  , 
1871-88)  and  Dictionnaire  de  botamque  (4  vols  , 
1876-92) 

BaiUy,  Jean  Sylvain  (zhft'  selve'  bayS'),  1736-93, 
French  astronomer  and  politician  His  works  on 
astronomy  and  on  the  history  of  science  (notably 
the  Essai  sur  la  IhSone  des  satellites  de  Jupiter)  were 
distinguished  both  for  scientific  interest  and  literary 
elegance  and  earned  him  membership  in  the  French 
Academy,  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions  Elected  a  deputy  from  Paris 
to  the  States-General,  Bailly  was  in  1789  chosen  as 
president  of  the  National  Assembly  From  1789 
to  1791  he  was  mayor  of  Paris,  but  the  populace 
was  enraged  when  he  permitted  the  National  Guard 
to  fire  upon  a  demonstrating  crowd  (July  17,  1791) 
He  retired  from  Pans,  but  in  1793  he  was  seized, 
taken  to  Paris,  convicted  of  having  contrived  the 
July  massacre,  and  guillotined  His  lengthy  Essai  sur 
I' engine  des  fables  et  des  religions  anciennes  was  pub- 
lished in  1799 

Bailly,  Joseph  Alexis  (bft'le,  bay«'),  1825-83,  Amer- 
ican sculptor,  b  Pans  The  son  of  a  cabinetmaker, 
he  was  trained  as  a  wood  carver  in  Paris  Ho  was 
conscripted  in  the  Revolution  of  1848,  but  escaped 
to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  became  a  sculptor  His  work,  though 
uninspired,  was  popular  In  Philadelphia  are  statues 
of  Washuigton  and  Franklin  He  long  taught  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 

Baily,  Edward  Hodges,  1788-1867,  English  sculptor, 
studied  under  Flaxman  One  of  his  best  works  is 
the  statue  of  Nelson  in  Trafalgar  Square,  Lon- 
don Other  works  include  decorations  for  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  numerous  portrait  busts  and  stat- 
ues, and  Eve  at  the  Fountain,  Psyche,  and  Helen  and 
Pans 

Baily,  Francis,  1774-1844,  English  astronomer  He 
retired  from  business  (1825)  to  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  astronomy  He  was  a  founder  of  the 
Ro>al  Astronomical  Society,  helped  to  bring  about 
the  reform  of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  revised  and 
reduced  the  star  catalogues  of  several  earlier  as- 
tronomers, and  wrote  a  notable  biography,  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Reed  John  Flamsteed,  the  First  Astrono- 
mer Royal  (1835)  He  repeated  Henry  Cavendish 's 
pendulum  experiments  for  determining  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth  During  an  annular  eclipse  of 
the  sun  (May  15,  1836)  he  first  observed  the  phe- 
nomenon now  known  as  Baily's  beads,  a  series  of 
spots  of  light  seen  on  one  edge  of  the  sun's  disk  just 
before  total  eclipse  and  again  on  the  opposite  edge 
just  after  totality  The  effect  is  caused  b>  light 
shining  between  elevations  on  the  moon's  surface 

Bain,  Alexander,  1818-1903,  Scottish  philosopher 
and  psychologist  He  was  educated  at  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  later  taught  for  three 
years  He  taught  one  year  (1845)  at  Anderson's 
Umv  ,  Glasgow,  but  resigned  to  do  free-lance  work 
in  London  There  he  joined  a  brilliant  circle  in- 
cluding George  Grote  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  with 
whom  he  already  had  close  literary  relationships 
From  1860  to  1880  he  held  the  chair  of  logic  and 
English  at  the  Umv  of  Aberdeen  (which  had  ab- 
sorbed Manschal  College),  where  he  worked  for 
educational  reform  After  his  retirement  he  was 
twice  elected  lord  rector  of  the  university  He  is 
best  known  for  his  work  in  psychology  developed  in 
his  courses  and  in  his  writings  He  brought  to- 
gether and  systematized  the  psychology  of  his  tune 
and  sought  to  eliminate  metaphysics  from  its  treat- 
ment He  founded  the  first  psychological  journal, 
Mind,  m  1876  His  contributions  to  the  field  center 
about  four  positions,  psychophysical  parallelism, 
physiological  psychology,  associationism,  and  the 
problem  of  the  will  His  works  include  The  Senses 
end  the  Intellect  (1855),  The  Emolwn*  and  the  Wtll 
(1869),  Mental  and  Moral  Science  (1868),  Education 
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as  a  Science  (1879),  James  Mitt  (1882),  John  Stuart 
Mill  (1882),  and  his  autobiography  (pub  posthu- 
mously, with  a  bibliography  of  his  works,  1904) 

Bainbndge,  William,  1774-1833,  American  naval  of- 
ficer, b  Princeton,  N  J  An  experienced  sea  cap- 
tain, he  joined  the  navy  in  1798  when  war  with 
France  threatened  His  ship,  the  Retaliation,  was 
captured  by  two  French  frigates,  and  he  and  his 
crew  were  for  a  time  imprisoned  on  Guadeloupe  In 
1800  as  commander  of  the  Washington  he  earned 
the  tribute  money  to  the  dey  of  Algiers  The  dey 
forced  him  to  proceed  under  the  Turkish  flag  on  a 
mission  to  Constantinople — an  insult  that  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  American  declaration  of  war 
against  the  BARHAHY  STATES  He  was  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  1803  in  the  Philadelphia  His 
ship  ran  aground  when  entering  the  narbor  of 
Tripoli  and  was  captured  (its  later  destruction  was 
one  of  the  most  daring  exploits  of  Stephen  DECA- 
TUR)  Bainbndge  and  his  men  were  imprisoned 
until  the  end  of  the  Tnpohtan  War  Bainbndge 
was  m  command  of  the  Boston  navy  yard  when  the 
War  of  1812  broke  out,  but  he  soon  had  active  com- 
mand of  the  Constitution  and  two  other  vessels 
With  them  he  captured  the  British  frigate  Java  off 
the  Brazilian  coast  in  Dec  ,  1812  In  1815  Com- 
modore Bainbndge  was  sent  in  the  Independence  to 
aid  Decatur  in  the  operations  against  Algiers  but 
arrived  after  the  fighting  was  over  A  biography 
written  by  H  A  S  Dearborn  in  1816  has  been 
edited  by  James  Barnes  and  was  published  in  1931 

Bainbndge.  1  City  (pop  6,352),  co  seat  of  Decatur 
co  ,  extreme  SW  Ga  ,  on  the  Flint  river,  founded 
1823,  me  1829  It  is  a  trade  and  industrial  center 
in  a  farm  area  S  Village  (pop  1,450),  8  N  Y  ,  on 
the  Susquehanna  and  NE  of  Binghamton,  in  a 
dairy  area,  settled  before  1790,  me  1829  Dairy 
products  are  made  here 

Bainville,  Jacques  (zhak'  bevel'),  1879-1936 
French  historian  and  journalist  A  nationalist  and 
royalist,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  foreign 
editor  of  the  ro\  alist  daily,  Action  franchise  His 
most  popular  work  is  his  History  of  France  (1924, 
Eng  tr  ,  1926)  This  brilliant  and  concise  account, 
though  highly  debatable  m  its  nationalist  thesis,  is 
an  eloquent  apology  for  the  monarchic  tradition  in 
France  Other  books  by  Bamville  include  Na- 
poleon  (Eng  tr  ,  1934),  The  French  Republic,  1870- 
1935  (Eng  tr,  1936),  and  Dictators  (Eng  tr , 
1937) 

Baird,  Absalom,  1824-1905,  Union  general  in  the 
Civil  War,  b  Washington,  Pa  ,  grad  West  Point, 
1849  Ho  was  made  a  brigadier  general  of  volun- 
teers (April,  1862),  distinguished  himself  under 
G  H  Thomas  at  Chickamauga  and  Missionary 
Ridge  (1863),  and  commanded  a  division  m  W  T 
Sherman's  campaigns  (1864-65)  Baird  was  later 
inspector  general  of  the  U  S  army  with  rank  of 
brigadier  general 

Baird,  John  Logie,  1888-1946,  Scottish  inventor  In 
1926  he  gave  the  first  demonstration  of  true  televi- 
sion with  a  televisor  of  his  own  invention  Ho  ac- 
complished transatlantic  television  m  1928  and 
demonstrated  color  television  in  the  same  year  He 
also  invented  (1926)  the  noctovisor,  an  instrument 
for  making  objects  visible  in  the  dark 

Baird,  Spencer  Fullerton,  1823-87,  American  zoolo- 
gist, b  Reading,  Pa  ,  grad  Dickinson  College,  1840 
He  was  professsor  of  natural  history  at  Dickinson 
from  1846  to  1850  As  assistant  secretary  (1850)  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  then  as  secretary 
(from  1878) ,  he  was  interested  in  the  scientific  ex- 
ploration of  the  West  and  amassed  a  great  collec- 
tion of  North  American  fauna  In  1871  he  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  of  fish  and  fisheries  and  was 
influential  in  the  establishment,  m  the  same  year, 
of  the  U  S  Bureau  of  Fisheries  He  established  the 
marine  biological  station  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass  , 
organized  the  expeditions  of  the  Albatross,  and  ini- 
tiated studies  of  high  economic  value  Baird's  pub- 
lications (over  1,000  titles)  show  a  phenomenal 
range  of  sc  lentific  work  His  books  on  birds  inau- 
gurated the  so-called  Baird  school  of  ornithological 
description,  among  other  major  studies  were  Cata- 
logue of  North  American  Reptiles  (with  Charles 
Girard,  1853)  and  Catalogue  of  North  American 
Mammals  (18*7)  See  biography  by  W  H  Dall 
(1915) 

Baird,  city  (pop  1,810)  co  seat  of  Callahun  co  ,  W 
central  Texas,  ESE  of  Abilene,  settled  1880,  me 
1891.  It  processes  and  ships  cotton,  wheat,  pea- 
nuts, and  other  crops  and  refines  oil 

Bairnsfather,  Bruce  (b&rnz'-),  1888-,  English  author 
and  illustrator,  b  Murree,  India  An  engineer,  he 
served  with  the  British  forces  in  the  First  World 
War  and  created  the  character  "Old  Bill"  to  typify 
the  spirit  of  the  British  infantryman  The  London 
Bystander  published  his  amusing  sketches  of  life  in 
the  trenches,  later  issued  as  Fragments  from  France 
(1916)  His  other  works  include  Bullets  and  Billets 
(1917) ,  his  popular  play,  The  Better  'Ole  (performed 
in  the  United  States,  1918-19) ,  and  Jeeps  and  Jests 
(1943),  a  book  about  the  American  armed  forces  in 
Ireland  during  the  Second  World  War. 

Baius  (b&'yuB)  or  Bajus  (bft'jus),  Michael,  1513-89, 
Flemish  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  also  known  as 
Michel  de  Bay.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  Umv  of 
Louvam  and  was  sent  to  the  Council  of  Trent 


Balus  was  the  center  of  a  subtle  controversy  on 
ORACB,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  fore- 
runner of  JANSENISM  His  position  was  peculiar  m 
giving  original  sin  a  very  important  place  but  mak- 
ing man  partly  instrumental  in  his  redemption 
His  doctrines  were  condemned  several  times  (espe- 
cially by  the  bull  of  Pius  V,  Ex  omnibus  afflictioni- 
bus,  1667),  but  Baius  abjured  his  errors  each  time, 
and  he  died  in  the  church 

Baja  (b&'yo),  city  (pop  32,309),  S  Hungary,  on  the 
Danube  Covering  an  area  of  77  sq  mi  ,  it  is  an 
extreme  example  of  a  straggling  Hungarian  "peas- 
ant city,"  serving  as  a  market  center 

Baja  California  •  see  LOWKK  CALIFOKWA. 

Bajazet  I  (bajCizet'),  1347-1403,  Ottoman  sultan 
(1389-1402),  son  and  successor  of  Murad  I  He  be- 
sieged Emperor  MANUEL  II  at  Constantinople, 
conquered  E  Anatolia,  and  defeated  the  army  of 
Sigismund  of  Hungary  (see  SIOIBMUND,  emperor)  at 
NIKOPOL  (1396)  Turning  east  to  check  TAMBH- 
LANE,  he  was  routed  at  Ankara  in  1402,  most  of  his 
troops  except  the  Serbs  and  the  Janizaries  having 
abandoned  him  The  iron  cage  in  which  Tamerlane 
is  said  to  have  carried  the  captive  sultan  was  actu- 
ally a  palanquin  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
MOHAMMED  I  The  name  also  appears  in  other 
forms,  e  g  ,  Ba\azid,  Bayazit,  and  Bajezet 

Bajazet  II,  1447-1513,  Ottoman  sultan7l481-15l2), 
son  and  successor  of  Mohammed  II  He  put  down 
the  revolt  of  his  brother  Djem,  who  fled  to  Rhodes 
and  then  was  held  captive,  as  a  threat  to  Bajazet, 
first  by  Pierre  d'Axmu»8ON,  then  by  Popes  INNO- 
CENT VIII  and  ALEXANDER  VI  Bajazet  offered  a 
fabulous  sum  to  Alexander  on  condition  of  Djem's 
death  Transferred  to  the  custody  of  Charles  VIII 
of  France,  Djem  died  (1495)  near  Naples,  possibly 
from  the  effec  ts  of  poison,  though  the  French  were 
blameless  in  his  death  A  peace-loving  monarch, 
Bajazet  did  little  to  advance  Ottoman  power  but 
much  to  further  Ottoman  culture  He  warred 
(1485-91)  with  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  to  whom 
he  lost  Cihcia.  and  allowed  Cyprus  to  be  seized 
(1489)  by  Venice  A  war  (1499-1503)  with  Venice 
ended  to  the  sultan's  disadvantage  One  of  Baja- 
zet's  major  feats  was  the  speedy  rebuilding  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  was  devastated  (1509)  by  an 
earthquake  In  1512  Bajazet  was  dethroned  by 
his  son,  Selim  I,  who  later  had  him  poisoned 

Bajazet,  d  1638,  Ottoman  prince;  brother  of  Sultan 
Murad  IV  After  Murad  had  taken  Baghdad,  he 
sent  an  order  to  Constantinople  to  huvo  Bajazet 
executed  as  a  dangerous  rival  Bajazet's  death  is 
the  subject  of  Racine's  tragedy,  Hajazet  (1672) 

Bajer,  Frednk  (tradh'rlk  bl'ur),  1837-1922,  Danish 
pacifist  and  writer  He  helped  to  found  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Bureau  at  Berne  in  1891  and  was 
awarded  the  1908  Nobel  Peace  Prize  jointly  with 
K  P  Arnoldson 

Bajith  (ba'jlth)  [Heb  , -house],  term  of  unknown 
significance  Isa  15  2 

Bajpai,  Sir  Girja  Shankar  (gf-r'ju  shung'kar  bnj'pl), 
189 1-,  Indian  statesman  He  was  educated  at 
Muir  College,  Allahabad,  and  at  Oxford  He  was 
the  first  Indian  agent  general  to  the  United  States 
(1941-47),  and  m  1946  he  became  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Bajus,  Michael    nee  BAIUS,  MICHAEL 

Bakacs,  Thomas   see  BAKOC?,  THOMAS 

Bakbakkar  (bilkbak'ur),  Levitc     1  Chron  9  15 

Bakbuk  (bak'b&k)  [Heb  ,- bottle],  family  which  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  Ezra  2  61 ,  Neh  7  53 

Bakbukiah  (bak'bukl'u)  1  Levite  with  Zerub- 
babel Neh  1117,129  2  Lovite  Neh  1225 

bakehte  (ba'kullt),  trade  name  for  a  synthetic  resin 
It  is  widely  used  as  a  substitute  for  hard  rubber, 
amber,  and  celluloid,  for  insulating  electrical  appa- 
ratus (since  it  is  a  nonconductor) ,  for  manufactur- 
ing certain  machinery  gears,  phonograph  records, 
and  many  other  articles  both  useful  and  orna- 
mental and  as  diverse  m  character  as  buttons,  bil- 
liard balls,  pipestems,  and  umbrella  handles  Bake- 
hte, so  named  for  its  inventor,  L  H  Baekeland,  is 
produced  by  subjecting  the  substance  formed  by 
the  reaction  between  formaldehyde  and  phenol  to  a 
special  heat  treatment  under  pressure  The  appa- 
ratus used  in  this  process  is  known  as  a  bakehzer 
Pure  bakehte  is  colorless  or  amber-colored,  but 
often  during  its  commercial  preparation  dyes  are 
added  which  give  it  color  It  is  mixed  with  wood 
fiber,  paper,  or  asbestos  according  to  the  proper- 
ties— such  as  groat  tensile  strength — desired  in  the 
final  manufactured  article  When  applied  to  wood 
in  the  form  of  varnish  it  adds  hardness 

Baker,  Sir  Benjamin,  1840-1907,  English  civil  en- 
gineer He  helped  build  the  London  underground 
and  metropolitan  railway  systems  and  the  Aswan 
Dam  in  Egypt  With  Sir  John  Fowler  he  designed 
and  built  the  bridge  over  the  Firth  of  Forth  He 
also  designed  the  cylindrical  ship  used  to  carry 
Cleopatra's  Needle  from  Egypt  to  London 

Baker,  Edward  Dickinson,  1811-61,  US.  Senator 
and  soldier,  b  London,  England.  His  family  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1815,  ultimately  moving  to 
Illinois  Baker  became  one  of  the  famous  coterie  of 
lawyers  practicing  at  Springfield,  111.,  in  Lincoln's 
time  In  1844,  defeating  Lincoln  for  the  Whig 
nomination,  be  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  re- 
signed to  lead  a  regiment  in  the  Mexican  War  and 
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distinguished  himself  at  Cerro  Gordo.  After  an- 
other term  in  Congress  (1840-51),  he  moved  to 
California,  where  he  practiced  law  and  became  a 
prominent  Republican  leader  Since  the  state  was 
Democratic,  Baker  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Oregon  Republicans  to  move  to  their  state  and  was 
promptly  elected  (1860)  to  the  U  S  Senate  He 
was  prominent  in  the  first  months  of  the  Civil  War 
as  Lincoln's  friend  and  as  the  only  administration 
supporter  from  the  Pacific  coast  He  was  killed 
leading  a  brigade  at  Balls  Bluff  in  Oct.  ,1861  As  an 
orator  Baker  was  nationally  known  His  panegyric 
on  David  C,  BRODERICK  is  a  classic  in  California 
history 

Baker,  George  Fisher,  1840-1931,  American  finan- 
cier and  philanthropist,  b  Troy,  NY  He  studied 
at  Seward  Univ  in  Florida  and  was  employed 
(1858-63)  m  the  New  York  state  banking  depart- 
ment After  he  joined  throe  others  m  founding 
(1863)  the  F>rst  National  Bank  of  New  York,  Bak- 
er became  (1877)  its  president  and  then  (1909) 
chairman  of  its  board  of  directors  Largely 
through  his  efforts  this  bank  became  one  of  the 
strongest  financial  institutions  m  the  United  States 
Baker  was  closely  associated  with  the  interests  of 
the  house  of  Morgan,  he  helped  finance  James  J. 
Hill  in  building  his  railroad  empire  and  backed  him 
in  tho  fight  to  control  the  Northern  Pacific  RR  In 
1882  Baker  acquired  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
RR  and  made  it  the  nucleus  of  the  present  South- 
ern Railway  system  After  1907  he  aided  in  re- 
habilitating the  Central  RR  of  New  Jersey  and 
luter  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  <fe  Western  RR 
He  also  gained  a  commanding  influence  in  insur- 
ance and  utilities,  as  well  as  in  the  steel  and  rubber 
industries  His  philanthropic*  bequests  wore  many 
The  most  notable  were  $6,000,000  to  found  and 
support  the  Harvard  graduate  school  of  business 
administration,  $2,000,000  to  Cornell,  *1, 000,000 
to  build  the  Baker  Memorial  Library  at  Dart- 
mouth, and  tho  money  for  the  establishment  of 
Baker  Field  of  Columbia  Univ 

Baker,  Oeorge  Pierce,  1866-1935,  Ameucan  edu- 
cator, b  Providence,  R  I  ,  grad  Harvard,  1887  He 
taught  (1888-1924)  m  the  English  department  at 
Harvard  and  there  conceived  and  instituted  the  47 
\\  orkshop,  a  laboratory  of  the  drama  where  prob- 
lems of  composition  and  construction  were  given 
realistic  treatment  Among  those  who  found  in- 
spiration m  his  courses  and  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Workshop  were  Eugene  O'Neill,  Philip  Barry, 
Sidney  Howard,  George  Abbott,  and  Robert  Ed- 
mond  Jones  In  1925  he  went  to  Yale,  where  as 
professor  of  the  history  and  technique  of  drama  and 
director  of  the  university  theater  he  continued  his 
work  He  was  emeritus  after  1933  Baker  wrote 
The  Development  of  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatist 
(1907)  and  Dramatic  Technique  (1919)  and  edited 
the  works  of  his  students  See  memorial  by  John 
Mason  Brown  and  others  (19.J9) 

Baker,  Hewton  Diehl,  1871-1937,  U  S  Secretary  of 
War  (1916-21),  b  Martmsburg.  W  Va  ,grad  Johns 
Hopkins,  1892,  LL  B  Washington  and  Lee  Umv , 
1894  He  practiced  law  and  politics  in  Cleveland 
as  a  protege  of  Tom  L  JOHNSON  and  later  (1912- 
16)  as  mayor  Woodrow  Wilson  appointed  him  to 
the  cabinet  in  March,  1916,  just  m  tune  to  prepare 
the  punitiye  expedition  to  Mexico  A  pacifist,  Ba- 
ker had  the  tremendous  war-making  task  of  direc- 
tion in  the  1-irst  World  War  Though  he  was  at 
first  mercilessly  criticized  (notably  bv  Theodore 
Roosevelt)  and  though  his  conduct  of  the  war  was 
subjected  to  a  congressional  investigation,  he  was 
later  praised  by  all  groups  He  retired  (1921)  to 
lucrative  practice  of  law  in  Cleveland  but  contin- 
ued to  be  a  public  figure,  a  warm  advocate  of  peace 
and  of  (J  S  entry  into  the  League  of  Nations,  a 
learned  and  forceful  Democratic  party  speaker,  a 
conservative  candidate  for  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination,  and  a  member  (appointed 
1928)  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
(Hague  Tribunal)  See  Frederick  Palmer,  Newton 
D  Baker  America  at  War  (1931) 

Baker,  Oliver  Edwin.  1883-1949,  American  economic 
geographer,  b  Tiffin,  Ohio,  grad  Heidelberg  Col- 
lege, 1903  He  studied  forestry  at  Yale  and  agricul- 
ture and  economics  at  the  Univ  of  Wisconsin 
(Ph  D  ,  1921)  After  1912  he  served  with  the  U  S 
Dept  of  Agriculture,  largely  in  research  on  land 
utilization  Besides  many  articles  and  reports,  he 
wrote,  with  V  C  Finch,  Geography  of  the  World's 
Agriculture  (1917).  and  he  edited  the  Atlas  of 
American  Agriculture 

Baker,  Ray  Stannard,  pseud  David  Grayson,  1870- 
1946,  American  author,  b  Lansing,  Mich ,  grad 
Michigan  State  College,  1889  At  first  a  Chicago 
newspaper  repoi  ter,  he  joined  the  staff  of  McClure's 
Magazine  in  1897  and  wrote  for  it  some  famous 
muckraking  articles.  With  other  McClure's  con- 
tubutors  he  purchased  the  American  Magazine  m 
1906  and  helped  edit  it  His  first  book  of  amiable 
rural  essays  by  "David  Grayson,"  Adventures  in 
Contentment,  appeared  m  1907,  although  he  did  not 
acknowledge  his  authorship  until  1916,  and  the  se- 
ries continued  with  Great  Possessions  (1917),  The 
Countryman's  Year  (1936),  and  others.  Baker,  an 
intimate  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  waa  sent  to  Europe 
in  1918  as  one  of  the  Piesident's  special  agents  to 
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study  the  chances  for  peace  At  the  peace  confer- 
ence at  Versailles,  Baker  was  director  of  the  press 
bureau  of  the  American  peace  commission  After- 
ward he  wrote  Woodrow  Wilson  and  World  Settle- 
ment (3  vols  ,  1922),  a  history  of  the  peace  confer- 
ence based  largely  on  the  Wilson  papers  With  W 
E  Dodd  he  edited  Wilson's  Public  Papers  (6  vols  , 
1925-26)  His  authoritative  biography  of  Wilson 
(8  vols  ,  1927-39),  for  which  he  used  the  President's 
personal  papers,  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  biog- 
raphy m  1940  for  the  last  two  volumes  See  his  in- 
teresting autobiographical  works,  Native  American 
the  Book  of  My  Youth  (1941)  and  American  Chron- 
icle (1945) 

Baker,  Sir  Samuel  White,  1821-93,  English  explorer 
in  Africa  He  explored  the  Nile  tributaries  in  Ethi- 
opia in  1861-62  Going  up  the  Nile  from  Cairo,  he 
reached  Gondokoro  in  1863  He  continued  his 
journey  southward  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
Arab  slave  traders  and  discovered  Albert  Nyanza 
on  March  14,  1864  In  1869,  with  the  authority  of 
the  khedive  of  Egypt,  he  returned  to  the  region 
and,  creating  an  administration  in  the  LADO  EN- 
CLAVE, he  suppressed  the  slave  trade  and  opened 
up  the  lake  areas  to  commerce 

Baker,  Theodore,  1851-1934,  American  writer  on 
music,  b  New  York  city  He  was  educated  in  the 
United  States  and  Leipzig  and  in  1892  became  lit- 
erary editor  for  the  house  of  G  Schirmer  His 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  Musician*  (1900,  4th 
ed  ,  1940)  is  outstanding  in  its  field 

Baker.  1  City  (pop  1,304),  co  seat  of  Fallon  co  , 
SE  Mont ,  near  the  N  Dak  line  K  of  Miles  City , 
me  1914  A  gas  field  surrounds  and  enriches  the 
httle  market  city  S  City  (pop  9,342),  co  seat  of 
Baker  co  ,  NE  Oregon,  8SE  of  Pendleton  and  in 
the  Powder  river  valley,  laid  out  1865  after  gold 
was  discovered  (1861-62)  in  the  area,  mo  1874 
The  city  is  the  trade  and  distributing  center  of  an 
agricultural,  stock-raising,  lumbering,  and  mining 
region 

Baker,  Mount,  peak,  10,750  ft  high,  N  Wash  ,  m 
the  Cascade  Range 

Baker  Island,  central  Pacific  near  the  equator,  40  mi 
S  of  Howland  Island,  on  the  air  route  to  Australia 
The  and  coral  island  (area  1  sq  mi )  was  claimed 
(1857)  by  the  United  States  Like  JARVIS  ISLAND 
and  HOWLAND  ISLAND,  Baker  was  worked  for 
guano  bv  both  American  and  British  companies 
In  1935  it  was  colonized  by  Americans  from  Ha- 
waii and  a  year  later  was  placed  under  the  Dept  of 
the  Interior  In  the  Second  World  War  it  was  cap- 
tured (1942)  bv  the  Japanese,  but  American  forces 
regained  it  m  1944  It  is  now  a  naval  station 

Baker  Lake,  area  1,029  sq  mi,  Keewatm  dist , 
Northwest  Territories,  25  mi  W  of  Chesterfield  In- 
let of  Hudson  Bay  It  has  a  post  of  the  Royal  Ca- 
nadian Mounted  Police  at  its  west  end 

Bakersfield,  city  (pop  29,252),  co  seat  of  Kern  co  , 
S  central  Calif  ,  on  the  Kern  nver  and  N  of  Los 
Angeles,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  San  Joaqum 
Valley,  laid  out  1869,  me  1898  Gold  was  discov- 
ered in  the  region  in  1855,  and  petroleum  in  1899 
It  is  the  center  of  a  great  oil-producing  area  and  a 
shipping  point  for  citrus  fruits  and  farm  products 
The  city  has  oil  refineries  and  railroad  shops, 
among  its  varied  manufactures  are  oil-well  tools, 
pumps,  paint,  aircraft,  and  food  products  A  junior 
college  (coeducational)  is  here  Gold,  silver,  borax, 
and  tungsten  mines  are  in  the  vicinity 

Baker  University   see  BALDWIN  CITY,  Kansas 

Bakewell,  Robert,  1725-95,  British  agriculturist 
He  developed  the  Leicestershire  breed  of  sheep  and 
the  Dishley,  or  New  Leicestershire  Longhorn, 
breed  of  cattle  and  instituted  many  improvements 
in  farm  management 

Bakhchisarai  (bakh'c  hesfirl')  [Turkish,  =  garden 
house],  city  (pop  c  10,000),  S  European  RSFSR, 
in  S  Crimea  From  the  15th  cent  until  1783  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  khanate  of  Crimea  or  Little 
Tatary  Until  the  deportation,  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War,  of  tho  Crimean  Tatars,  the 
population  of  Bakhchisarai  was  70  pen  ent  Turko- 
Tatar  The  palace  of  the  khans,  celebrated  by 
Pushkin  and  Mickiewicz  for  its  beauty,  notably  its 
white  marble  fountains,  was  built  in  the  16th  cent 
Bakhchisarai  formerly  had  more  than  30  mosques 
Near  by  are  the  rums  of  ("HUHJT-KALE 

Bakhmut,  Ukraine  see  ARTKMOVSK 

Bakhtegan,  lake,  Iran  see  NIRIZ 

Bakhtiaii  (bilkh'teu're,  -are',  bakh*-),  region  of 
SW  Iran  It  is  mountainous,  and  the  roads  con- 
nect the  scattered  villages  only  poorly  The  Karun 
and  Zavinda  Rud  rise  here  The  section  is  the  chief 
home  of  the  nomadic  mountain  tribe,  the  Bakhti- 
an,  who  have  sometimes  been  classified  among  the 
Great  Lurs  They  live  primarily  by  pastoral  pur- 
suits though  they  raise  some  crops  m  the  fertile 
valleys  They  are  famed  for  their  warlike  behavior 
They  are  commonly  said  to  have  two  brant  lies,  the 
Haftlang  and  the  Charlang  or  Cheharlang  The 
region  became  important  in  the  1880s  when  the 
British  wished  to  put  through  a  rail  line  After  the 
discovery  of  oil,  the  Bakhtian  chiefs  were  even 
more  courted  by  the  British  and  were  paid  to  pro- 
tect the  oil  pipe  hues  through  the  country  The 
Bakhtian  played  a  decisive  part  m  the  revolution 
of  1908-9.  Heza  Shah  Pahlavi  subdued  them,  but 
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after  his  deposition  they  once  more  set  out  on 
aggressive  activities  against  the  central  govern- 
ment 

Bakhuyzen,  Ludolf*  see  BACKHUYSBN,  LUDOLF 

baking  powder,  mixture  containing  baking  soda 
(sodium  bicarbonate)  and  acid-producing  ingredi- 
ents which  combine  when  moistened,  causing  the 
evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  in  dough  masses  It 
acts  more  rapidly  than  YEAST  In  tho  early  baking 
powders,  used  in  tho  United  States  from  c  1850,  the 
ingredients  were  commonly  put  up  in  separate 
packets  Cookbooks  called  for  measurements  of 
cream  of  tartar  and  of  baking  soda  Modern  bak- 
ing powders  are  classed  according  to  whether  the 
acid-producing  constituent  is  a  tartrate.  a  phos- 
phate, or  an  alum  Tartrate  powders  liberate  all 
the  gas  evolved  at  room  temperature,  phosphate 
types  release  a  portion  of  the  gas  at  oven  heat 
Those  called  double-acting  powders  contain  two  or 
more  of  those  a<  id-producing  substances  and  pro- 
duce some  carbon  dioxide  at  room  temperature  and 
some  at  oven  heat  The  use  of  baking  powder  is 
properly  limited  to  quick  breads,  cakes,  and  pastry 

baking  soda   see  SODA 

Bakocz  or  Bakacs,  Thomas  (bo'kdts,  bft'kftch). 
Hung  Bakocz  or  Bakdcs  Tamos  (to'mash),  c  1442- 
1521,  Hungarian  statesman,  cardinal  of  the  Roman 
Church  He  is  often  called  the  Hungarian  Wolsey 
Of  unbounded  ambition,  he  rose  from  servile  origin, 
was  secretary  to  King  Matthias  Corvinus,  and 
under  Uladislaus  II,  whom  he  dominated,  became 
chancellor,  archbishop  of  Esztergom,  and  papal 
legate  Though  he  was  expected  by  many  to  suc- 
ceed Julius  II  as  pope,  Leo  X  was  elected  Leo  in 
1514  charged  him  as  primate  of  Hungary  with  a  cru- 
sade against  the  Turks  The  nobles  did  not  heed  Ba- 
kocz'a  call,  and  the  peasants  who  had  volunteered 
revolted  against  the  aristocracy  The  rebellion 
was  crushed  with  great  cruelty  by  John  Zapolya 
(see  JOHN  I),  and  the  few  remaining  liberties  of  the 
peasants  were  abolished  After  Uladislaus's  death 
Bakocz  retired  to  Esztergom,  where  he  died,  leav- 
ing an  enormous  fortune 

Bakst,  Lev  Nikolayench  (lyM '  nytkulI'uvJch  bakst'), 
1866 '-1924,  Russian  scenic  artist  and  painter  His 
original,  imaginative  style  and  rich  and  brilliant 
color  exerted  a  w  ide  influence  on  the  costume,  stage 
setting,  and  decorative  arts  Through  his  designs 
for  the  stage  settings  and  costumes  for  Diaghilev's 
ballets  Cleopatra  and  Scheherazade  he  gained  a  wide 
reputation  His  principal  works  were  exhibited  in 
the  United  States  in  1913-14 

Baku  (bakoo',  Rus  bukoo'),  capital  of  Azerbaijan, 
USSR,  on  the  Caspian  Sea  Greater  Baku  (pop 
809,347)  includes  the  whole  APSHERON  peninsula, 
on  which  Baku  proper  is  situated  The  city  is  the 
chief  petroleum  center  of  the  USSR  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world  It  is  also  a  great  Caspian  port, 
the  head  of  oil  and  kerosene  pipe  lines  to  Batum, 
and  the  seat  of  the  state  university  of  Azerbaijan, 
of  several  tec  hnu  al  and  medical  institutes,  and  of 
museums,  theaters,  and  a  conservatory  The  city 
was  first  mentioned  in  the  5th  cent  A  D  Its  oil 
and  gas  wells  were  long  worshiped  by  Zoroastrians, 
who  made  shrines  of  constantly  burning  fires. 
After  passing  under  the  rule  of  Arabs,  Turks,  and 
Persians,  it  was  ceded  to  Russia  by  Persia  in  the 
Treaty  of  Gulistan  (1813)  It  grew  rapidly  after 
the  development  (late  19th  cent )  of  the  oil  indus- 
try Baku  proper  rises  m  an  amphitheater  from  the 
Baku  Bay  The  center  of  Baku  is  the  Old  City,  the 
fortress  of  Bad-Kubo,  which  includes  quaint  medie- 
val streets,  several  mosques,  and  the  17th-century 
palace  of  the  khans  of  Baku,  who  were  vassals  of 
the  Persian  shahs  The  Maiden's  Tower,  part  of  an 
old  fortification,  dates  from  the  12th  cent  The  New 
City  is  modern  and  European  m  aspect  It  ad- 
joins, in  the  east,  the  Black  City  (Rus  Cherny 
Gorod)  and  the  newer  White  City  (Rus  Bely 
Gorod),  where  the  petroleum  refining  and  cracking 
plants  are  situated  Numerous  industrial  suburbs 
cover  the  entire  area  of  Greater  Baku 

Bakumn,  Mikhail  (mekhuyol'  bttkoo'nym),  1814- 
76,  Russian  anarchist  He  was  of  the  aristocracy, 
but  entered  upon  revolutionary'  activities  as  a 
voung  man  As  a  result  of  his  part  in  the  German 
revolutions  of  1848-49,  he  was  exiled  to  Siberia, 
but  escaped  In  1868  he  became  ac  tive  in  the  First 
International  where  with  his  militant  anarchist 
doctrines,  he  had  great  influence  These  doctrines, 
however,  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  Marx- 
ists, and  he  was  expelled  (1872)  He  believed  that 
through  "anarchism,  collectivism,  and  atheism" 
men  would  achieve  complete  freedom,  and  he  ad- 
vocated violent  overthrow  of  existing  states  and 
institutions  as  a  necessary  step  to  these  ends.  His 
writings  include  God  and  the  State  (1882,  Eng.  tr  , 
1893)  See  biography  by  E  H  Carr  (1937) 

Balaam  (ba'lip),  prophet  hired  by  Balak,  king  of 
Moab,  to  curse  the  Jews,  encamped  in  the  Jordan 
valley  For  the  story  of  the  way  every  curse  be- 
came a  blessing,  see  Num  22-24  Later,  Balaam 
seduced  the  Israelites  to  evil  practices,  an  act  for 
which  ho  was  killed.  See  also  Num  31  8,16,  Micah 
6  5,  2  Peter  2  15,16,  Judo  11,  Rev.  2.14. 

Balac  (ba'l&k),  Greek  form  of  BALAK. 

Baladan-  see  MEHODACH-BALADAN 

Balah  (ba'hi),  the  same  as  BILHAH  a. 
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Balak  (bftlak)  (Heb  ,-who  devastates],  king  of 
Moab  who  hired  Balaam  to  curse  Israel  Num 
22-24  Balao  is  a  Greek  form  Rev  2  14 

BalaJarey,  Mill  Alekaeyevich  (m«'lyl  tilylksya'ylvich 
bulu'kyMf),  1837-1910,  Russian  (composer  and 
conductor,  remembered  more  for  his  influence  on 
contemporary  nationalist  composers,  Borodin, 
Moussorgsky,  and  Rimsky-Koraakov,  than  for  his 
own  compositions  In  1802  he  founded  the  Free 
School  of  Music  in  St  Peteisburg,  he  waa  conduc- 
tor of  the  Russian  Music  Society,  1867-69,  succeed- 
ing Anton  Rubinstein  In  1869  he  became  director 
of  the  Imperial  Chapel  and  m  1883  of  tho  Imperial 
Music  Society  His  compositions,  few  in  number, 
include  the  symphonic  poems  Tamara  (1881)  and 
Russia  (1882),  a  piano  fantasy,  Islamey  (1869),  in- 
cidental music  for  King  Lear  (1858-59) ,  and  songs 
See  M  D  Calvocoressi  and  Gerald  Abraham,  Mas- 
ters of  Russian  Music  (1936);  V.  I.  Seroff,  The 
Mighty  Fine  (1948) 

Balaklava  (b&'lukla'vu,  -kla'vti.  Rus.  bulukla'vtt), 
city  (pop  2,323),  S  European  RSFSR,  m  S  Crimea, 
8  mi  SSE  of  Sevastopol  It  is  a  fishing  port  and 
resort  on  the  Black  Sea  In  ancient  times  it  was  an 
important  Greek  commercial  <  jtv,  and  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  it  belonged  to  the  Genoese,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  (1475)  by  the  Turks  There  are  rums  of  a 
Genoese  fortress  (14th- 15th  rent )  In  tho  Crimean 
War,  Balaklava  became  famous  for  an  allied  vic- 
tory (Oct ,  1864)  over  the  Russians  and  particularly 
for  the  charge  of  the  Light  Bngade,  celebrated  by 
Tennyson  Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of  orders, 
an  English  light-cavalry  brigade,  670  strong,  led 
by  the  earl  of  Cardigan,  charged  a  heavily  protected 
Russian  position,  with  utter  disregard  for  the 
hopelessness  of  their  task  More  than  two  thirds 
were  killed  or  wounded 

balalaika  (b&lull'ku),  stringed  musical  instrument, 
with  triangular  body  and  long,  fretted  neck,  similar 
to  the  guitar  Its  strings,  usually  numbering  three, 
are  plucked  Various  sizes  of  balalaikas  are  often 
used  in  ensemble  Of  uncertain  origin,  it  is  now 
associated  with  Russia 

Balance,  the*  see  LIBRA 

balance,  instrument  designed  to  measure  the  MASS 
or  weight  of  a  bodv  The  simplest  type  of  balance, 
the  equal-arm  or  beam  balance,  is  an  application  of 
the  simple  LEVEE  A  uniform  bar,  the  beam,  is 
suspended  at  its  exact  center  upon  a  knife-edge  set 
at  right  angles  to  it  The  point  of  support  is  called 
the  fulcrum  Two  pans  of  equal  weight  are  sus- 
pended from  the  beam,  one  at  each  end,  at  points 
equidistant  from  the  fulcrum  Since  the  center  of 
gravity  of  a  uniform  bar  is  at  its  mid-point,  the 
beam  supporting  the  pans  will  be  in  equilibrium, 
i  e ,  will  balance  upon  the  knife-edge  A  long 
pointer  attached  at  right  angles  to  the  beam  at  the 
fulcrum  indicates  aero  on  a  scale  when  the  beam  is 
at  rest  parallel  to  a  level  surface  It  also  shows  the 
extent  of  swing  of  the  beam  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  acting  somewhat  as  a  pendulum,  when  the 
beam  is  coming  to  rest  The  object  to  be  weighed 
ts  placed  upon  one  pan  and  standard  weights  are 
added  to  the  other  until  the  balance  of  tho  beam  is 
established  again  One  balance  of  this  type,  the 
analytical  balance  is  used  for  delicate  weighing  in 
quantitative  analv  sis  in  chemistry  It  is  contained 
in  a  glass  case,  since  its  accuracy  is  easily  affected 
by  dust  and  moisture  The  platform  balance  is  a 
form  of  equal-arm  balance  with  a  small  rider 
mounted  upon  a  bar  which  is  parallel  to  the  beam 
and  connects  the  supports  of  the  two  parts  This 
rider  is  moved  along  the  bar  from  left  to  right,  its 
left  edge  marking  decimal  fractions  of  the  unit 
weight  On  the  unequal-arm  balance,  the  beam  is 
suspended  at  a  point  a  very  short  distance  from  one 
of  its  ends  The  object  to  be  weighed  is  placed  on 
this  end  and  a  small  weight  is  moved  out  along  the 
longer  arm  until  balance  is  obtained.  One  example 
of  this  type  of  balance  is  the  Roman  steelyard  In 
the  equal-arm  and  unequal-arm  balances,  the  mass 
or  standard  weight  of  a  body  is  determined,  but  the 
spring  balance  is  a  machine  which  records  local 
weight,  i  e  ,  measures  the  force  of  gravity  at  a  cer- 
tain point  on  the  earth's  surface  It  consists  of  a 
coiled  spring  fastened  at  one  end,  with  a  hook  at 
the  Other  to  which  the  body  to  be  weighed  or  the 
force  to  be  measured  is  applied  A  pointer  fastened 
to  a  part  of  the  spring  near  its  attached  end  records 
the  extent  to  which  the  spring  is  stretched  by  the 
body  Such  balances  do  not  retain  their  accuracy 
permanently,  for  no  matter  how  carefully  it  is 
handled,  the  spring  very  gradually  uncoils  even 
though  its  limit  of  elasticity  has  not  been  exceeded 
Although  extremely  accurate  results  can  be  ob- 
tained in  measuring  minute  masses,  it  is  physically 
impossible  to  construct  any  balance  so  perfect 
mechanically  that  it  will  yield  directly  weighings 
that  are  "perfectly"  accurate.  For  ordinary  pur- 
poses the  errors  are  so  small  as  to  be  insignificant, 
but  in  chemical  analysis  it  has  been  necessary  to 
work  out  methods  by  which  they  can  be  corrected 
Since  it  is  not  possible  to  find  the  exact  center  of 
gravity  of  a  beam  or  to  construct  pans  of  identical 
weight,  the  errors  can  in  some  degree  be  overcome 
by  the  use  of  tiny  riders  and  set  screws  to  add 
extra  weight  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  beam. 
Special  methods  of  weighing  procedure  have  also 
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been  worked  out  to  minimise  error,  A  so-called 
TORSION  BALANCE  depending  upon  the  twisting  of 
a  wire  or  thread  has  been  employed  for  weighing, 
but  the  term  is  commonly  used  to  indicate  a  device 
for  measuring  minute  electrical  and  magnetic 
forces  It  is  not  strictly  a  balance 

balance  of  power,  in  international  relations,  doctrine 
that  the  preservation  of  peace  depends  upon  pre- 
venting any  nation  or  coalition  of  nations  from  be- 
coming powerful  enough  to  dominate  in  relations 
with  all  other  nations  In  its  operation  the  doctrine 
usually  leads  to  either  of  two  results  a  coalition  of 
states  intended  to  resist  and  confine  a  powerful 
state  or,  where  there  are  rival  states  or  alliances  of 
opposing  power,  an  offer  of  support  to  the  weaker. 
The  doctrine  was  espoused  in  Europe  after  the 
15th  cent  Many  coalitions,  such  as  the  GRAND 
ALLIANCE,  were  designed  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  power,  disruption  by  threats  of  territorial  ag- 
grandizement would  justify  any  intervention, 
even  war  The  chief  modern  schemes  of  interna- 
tional control,  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
United  Nations,  may  be,  with  great  restrictions, 
viewed  as  practicing  a  modified  version  of  the 
balance  of  power,  in  that  the  strength  of  the  entire 
organisation  is  theoretically  available  against  any 
power  which  endangers  the  peace 

balance  of  trade,  the  difference  between  the  exports 
and  imports  of  a  country  Under  the  economic 
theory  of  the  16th  and  17th  cent  the  Merchants 
Adventurers  sponsored  the  idea  that  a  country 
should  have  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  to 
bring  money,  which  they  confused  with  wealth, 
into  the  country  They  urged  legislation  to  restrict 
use  of  foreign  goods  and  exportable  domestic  goods 
By  1663  these  mercantilists  had  abolished  laws 
forbidding  the  export  of  bullion  and  regulating  in- 
dividual foreign  transactions,  but  the  idea  that  a 
"favorable"  balance  of  trade  spelled  prosperity  to 
a  country  was  believed  sound  until  refuted  by 
Adam  Smith  and  David  Hume  It  is  still  popu- 
larly held  Any  computation  of  the  balance  of 
trade  must  include  not  only  exports  and  imports  of 
goods,  but  also  such  '  'invisibles"  as  money  spent  by 
tourists  or  sent  to  relatives  and  such  services  as 
cablegrams,  patents,  chanties,  missions,  and  trans- 
portation Foreign  loans  and  their  interest  must 
also  be  included  The  balance  of  trade  is  rather  an 
indication  of  a  country's  borrowing  than  of  its 
prosperity  See  F  W  Taussig,  International 
Trade  (1927) 

Balanchme,  George  (bftlunchm).  19 04-,  Russian- 
American  ballet  dancer  and  choreographer,  whose 
real  name  is  Georgi  Balmchmvadze  He  attended 
the  Imperial  Ballet  School,  Petrograd,  and  per- 
formed (1921-24)  in  Russia  In  tho  Diaghilev 
Ballet  Russe,  Pans  (1924-28),  he  was  a  principal 
dancer  and  a  choreographer  He  came  to  the 
United  States  (1933)  and  was  director  (1934-37)  of 
ballet  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  and  a 
founder  of  the  School  of  American  Ballet  His 
choreographical  works  include  The  Nightingale, 
Apollon  musagete,  Prodigal  Son,  and  Cotillon, 

Balard,  Antoine  Jer6me  (atwdn'  zharora'  balar'), 
1802-76,  French  chemist  He  discovered  bromine 
(1826),  extracted  sodium  sulphate  from  sea  water, 
and  first  recognised  the  composition  of  bleaching 
powder 

Balaasa,  Baron  Balint  (bul&s'u),  Hung  Balasta  Bd- 
lint  (bd'ldsh-shtt  ba'llnt),  1551-94,  Hungarian  Ren- 
aissance poet  He  was  famous  as  a  dancer  of  the 
ceremonial  dances  of  old  Hungary  Fundamentally 
a  religious  poet,  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  was  one  of  the  first  Hungarian  poets 
to  express  it  His  versification  was  graceful  and  his 
diction  powerful,  so  that  he  far  transcends  his  con- 
temporaries and  immediate  predecessors.  He  is 
regarded  as  the  creator  of  Hungarian  lyric  verse 
In  addition  to  his  original  works,  he  left  transla- 
tions of  medieval  Latin  poets 

Balaton  (ba'lut&n,  Hung  bo'lSton),  Ger.  Plattensee 
(pla'tunza),  largest  lake  in  Central  Europe,  area 
231  sq  mi ,  48  mi  long  There  are  many  tourist 
and  health  resorts,  the  shallow  waters  abound  in 
fish,  and  along  the  shores  are  fine  vineyards 

Balbi,  Adnano  (ndrea'nd  bal'be),  1782-1848,  Ital- 
ian geographer,  b  Venice  He  published  Atlas 
ethnographique  du  globe  (1826),  Abregi  de  geographic 
(1832),  and  other  works,  some  of  which  were  edited 
by  his  son,  Eugenio  Balbi  (addja'nyd),  1812-84, 
who  was  also  a  geographer 

Balbo,  Cesare  (chft'zara  bal'bd),  1789-1853,  Italian 
politician,  historian,  and  author.  He  held  various 
posts  during  the  Napoleonic  occupation  of  Italy 
and  became  involved  in  the  revolution  of  1821  m 
Piedmont  King  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  made 
him  premier  of  his  first  constitutional  cabinet 
(1848),  but  Balbo  resigned  after  three  months. 
His  works  include  Sommano  della  stona  d' Italia 
(1846).  Speranee  d'ltalia  [hopes  of  Italy]  (1844), 
and  a  life  of  Dante  (1839) 

Balbo,  Italo  (fi'tate),  1896-1940,  Italian  Fascist 
leader  and  aviator  After  serving  in  the  First 
World  War,  he  joined  the  Fascist  movement  and 
was  one  of  the  lour  top  leaders  of  the  March  on 
Rome  in  1922.  A  general  of  the  Fascist  raditia, 
he  held  several  cabinet  posts  and  became  minister 
of  aviation  in  1929  He  efficiently  developed  avia- 


tion in  Italy  and  lad  mass  flight*,  the  most  notable 
being  Rome — Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Rome— Chicago 
(1933)  The  same  year  he  was  sent  to  Libya  as 
governor  general,  a  post  he  held  until  his  death  in 
1940,  when  his  plane  was  brought  down  over 
Tobruk,  Libya,  supposedly  by  accident. 

Balboa,  Vtico  Nunez  de  (balbd'u,  Span,  va'sko 
nCo'nvath  da  balbo'a),  o  1476-1519?>  Spanish  con- 
quistador, discoverer  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  After 
sailing  with  BABTIDAS  in  1501,  Balboa  probably 
went  to  Hispaniola  In  1510,  fleeing  from  creditors, 
he  hid  on  the  vessel  that  took  ENCISO  to  Panama. 
After  reaching  DABIEN,  Balboa  took  command,  de- 
posed the  incompetent  Enciso,  and  sent  him  to 
Spam  as  a  prisoner  Balboa  showed  only  rarely 
the  rapacity  and  cruelty  characteristic  of  the  con- 
quistador He  won  the  friendship  of  the  Indians, 
who  accompanied  him  on  his  epic  march  across  the 
isthmus  Toward  the  end  of  Sept ,  1513,  he  dis- 
covered the  Pacific  and  claimed  it  and  all  shores 
washed  by  it  for  the  Spanish  crown  His  discovery 
came  too  late  to  offset  Enciso's  complaints  at  the 
court  of  Spam  Balboa  was  replaced  by  Pedro 
ARIAS  nio  AVJLLA,  and  while  preparing  an  expedi- 
tion to  Peru,  he  was  summarily  seized  by  Pedra- 
nas,  accused  of  treason,  and  beheaded  See 
Charles  L  G.  Anderson,  Life  and  Letters  of  Vasco 
Nunez  de  Balboa  (1941) 

Balboa,  town  (pop  3,922),  Panama  Canal  Zone,  a 
port  on  the  Pacific  It  is  administrative  headquar- 
ters of  the  zone,  the  canal,  and  the  Panama  Rail- 
road Company  and  the  port  for  Panama  city. 
Balboa  dist  comprises  the  Pacific  half  of  the  zone 

Balbdggan  (balbrfg'un),  town  (pop  2,530),  Co 
Dublin,  Ireland,  on  the  Irish  Sea  and  N  of  Dublin 
It  is  a  fishing  port  and  a  textile  center  (especially 
hosiery) 

Balbus  (Lucius  Cornelius  Balbus)  (bal'bus),  1st 
cent  B  C ,  Roman  statesman,  b  Gades  (now 
Cadiz,  Spain)  He  won  notice  for  brilliant  service 
against  Sertonus,  and  Poinpey  brought  him  to 
Rome  and  had  him  made  a  citiaen  Balbus  helped 
to  bnng  about  the  creation  of  the  First  Trium- 
virate (Pompey,  Caesar,  and  Crassus)  in  60  B  C 
and  thereafter  was  a  friend  and  prot6ge  of  Julius 
Caesar  In  56  B  C  the  conservative  party,  to 
embarrass  Pompey  and  Crassus  in  Caesar's  ab- 
sence, charged  Balbus  with  obtaining  citizenship 
illegally  When  the  case  came  to  trial,  CICERO  at 
Pompey's  request  made  a  brilliant  oration  in  Bal- 
bus' defense  and  secured  an  acquittal  Balbus  at 
first  was  neutral,  then  openly  favored  Caesar  m  the 
struggle  with  Pompey  '  After  Caesar's  death  he 
supported  Octavian  (later  Augustus)  and  in  40 
B  C  was  made  consul,  the  first  person  who  was 
not  born  a  citizen  to  hold  that  office 

Balch,  Emily  Greene  (b51ch),  1867-,  American  econ- 
omist and  sociologist,  b  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass  , 
grad  Bryn  Mawr,  1889  She  taught  economics  and 
social  science  at  Wellesley  from  1896  until  1918, 
when  she  was  dismissed  tor  her  activities  against 
the  First  World  War  She  continued  her  efforts 
for  peace,  being  international  secretary  of  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Free- 
dom from  1919  to  1922  and  its  honorary  interna- 
tional president  from  1936  With  John  R  Mott 
she  shared  the  1946  Nobel  Peace  Prize  Among  her 
writings  are  A pproaches  to  t he  Great  Settlement  ( 1 9 1 8) , 
Refugees  as  Assets  (1939),  and  The  Miracle  of  Living 
(1941),  poems.  f 

Balcben,  Bernt  (bal'kun),  1899-,  Norwegian-Amer- 
ican aviator  He  studied  flying  at  the  Norwegian 
naval  school  and  had  much  experience  flying  in 
the  arctic  He  headed  one  of  the  search  expedi- 
tions for  Amundsen  and  Ellsworth  in  1925  and  was 
a  member  of  their  1926  expedition  to  the  arctic 
Byrd,  meeting  Balchen  at  Spitsbergen  in  1926, 
brought  him  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Nor- 
wegian became  a  teat  pilot  for  the  Fokker  aircraft 
concern  He  was  second  pilot  on  Byrd's  trans- 
atlantic flight  in  1927  and  was  the  hero  of  the  forced 
night  landing  in  the  surf  on  the  Norman  coast  He 
took  part  in  tho  rescuing  (1928)  of  the  Bremen  fly- 
ers from  Greenly  Island  near  Newfoundland,  waa 
chief  pilot  on  Byrd's  expedition  to  Antarctica 
(1928-30),  was  a  colonel  in  the  U.S  Army  Air 
Forces  in  the  Second  World  War,  and  was  recalled 
to  active  service  in  1948 

bald  cypress:  see  CYPRESS 

Baldensperger,  Feraand,  pseud  Fernand  Baldenne, 
187 1-,  French  literary  historian  and  poet  From 
1900  to  1936  he  taught  comparative  literature  at 
Nancy,  Lyons,  Strasbourg,  and  Paris  universities 
He  has  been  connected  with  several  American 
universities — Harvard,  Princeton,  and  the  Umv 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles  With  Paul  Hazard  he 
founded  the  Revue  de  litterature  comparec  in  1921 
Among  his.  important  works  is  Etudes  d  hwtoire 
litteraire  (4  vols.)  Baldensperger  has  been  success- 
ful in  translating  English  poetry  into  French  verse, 
his  D'  Edmund  Spenser  a  Alan  Seeger  (1938)  is  an 
example. 

Balder  (bol'dur),  Norse  god  of  light,  son  of  Odin 
and  Frigg.  His  mother  had  extracted  oaths  from 
everything  but  the  mistletoe  not  to  harm  her  son 
According  to  one  legend  Loki  gave  a  dart  of  mistle- 
toe to  the  blind  Hoder  and  aimed  it  at  Balder,  who 
was  lulled  by  it, 
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B*ld  Knob,  farm  trade  town  (pop  1,445),  N  central 
Ark.,  between  the  White  and  the  Little  Red  rivers 

baldness,  condition  of  lack  or  loss  of  hair,  occurring 
more  frequently  m  men  than  in  women  and  usually 
appearing  m  later  life  The  cause  of  baldness  has 
been  attributed  to  a  number  of  factors,  including 
heredity,  tension  of  the  scalp  resulting  m  a  reduced 
local  blood  supply,  disease  of  the  nervous  system 
(e  g  ,  avphihs),  fungus  infection,  and  dandruff 
Although  massage  and  hair  tonics  are  frequently 
employed  to  stimulate  growth  of  hair,  most  oases 
fail  to  respond  to  such  therapy  Plastic  surgery 
has  been  used  to  loosen  the  skin  of  the  scalp,  thus 
eliminating  skin  tension  and  increasing  the  local 
blood  supply 

Baldoon  (-doon'),  settlement,  S  Ont  ,  near  the  pres- 
ent Chatham.  It  was  founded  by  the  5th  earl  of 
Selkirk  in  1804  Its  failure  contributed  to  the  de- 
cision of  Selkirk  to  establish  Scottish  emigrants  on 
the  western  prairies 

Baldovlnetti,  Alessio  (alas'syS  baldOvenet'te), 
c  1426-1499,  painter  and  decorative  artist  of  the 
early  Florentine  Renaissance  It  is  believed  that 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Uccello  and  that  he  assisted 
Andrea  del  Castagno  and  Domomco  Veneziano  m 
painting  frescoes  for  Santa  Mana  Novella,  Flor- 
om  e  He  was  one  of  the  first  m  Italy  to  experiment 
with  the  technique  of  oil  painting  Among  his 
surviving  works  are  the  Nativity,  painted  for  the 
cloister  of  Santa  Annunaiata,  Florence,  Madonna 
with  Saints  and  Annunciation  (Uff  isi)  ,  Madonna 
(Louvre),  and  several  of  the  ceiling  figures  from 
his  decorations  for  the  Portuguese  chapel  in  San 
Mintato,  where  he  also  restored  some  of  the  mo- 
saics A  portrait  of  himself  (Gallena  Morelli,  Ber- 
gamo) is  all  that  survives  of  his  most  ambitious 
work,  a  series  of  frescoes  representing  scenes  from 
the  Old  Testament  and  introducing  portraits  of 
famous  contemporaries,  which  he  painted  for  the 
Church  of  Santa  Trmita,  Rome  The  Trinity,  for 
the  altar  of  the  same  chun  h,  is  now  in  the  Academy 
at  Floromo  Baldovmetti  was  considered  the  fore- 
most designer  of  mosaics  of  his  day  and  one  of  the 
foremost  decorative  artists  He  worked  also  in 
stained  glass,  and  painted  catssoni,  shields,  and 
coats  of  arms  His  most  famous  pupil  was  Do- 
memco  Ghirlandaio  See  biography  by  R  W 
Kennedy  (1930) 

Baldung,  Hans  (nans'  bill'dotmg),  c  1480-1545, 
German  painter,  sometimes  aurnamed  Grien  or 
GrUn  because  of  his  predilection  for  green  in  his 
paintings  He  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Dtlrer,  and 
his  work  shows  the  influence  of  DurerandGrunc- 
wald  He  lived  and  worked  in  Strasbourg,  where 
he  was  court  painter  to  the  bishop  Ho  painted 
chiefly  religious  and  mythological  subjects  His 
masterpiece  is  a  high  altar  m  the  cathedral  at  Frei- 
burg un  Bresgau,  depicting  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  Also  famous  are  two  allegories  Luxury  and 
Death  (Basel)  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi  Baldung'b 
painting  is  distinguished  for  its  fine  color  and  lu- 
minosity In  addition  to  his  lehgious  paintings  he 
produced  some  portraits  and  various  admirable 
drawings,  woodcuts,  and  designs  for  stained  glass 

Baldwin  I,  1171-1205,  first  Latin  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople (1204-6)  As  count  of  Flanders,  he 
was  a  leader  m  the  Fourth  Crusade  (see  CRUBADKB) 
After  the  taking  of  Constantinople  (1204),  the 
Crusaders  elected  him  emperor  (see  CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE, L\TIN  EMPIRE  OF)  He  was  captured  in 
battle  (1205)  by  the  Bulgarians  and  died  in  cap- 
tivity, probably  by  poison  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  Henrv  of  Flanders 

Baldwin  II,  1217-73,  last  Latin  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople (11428-61),  brother  ana  successor  of 
ROBERT  OF  COURTKNAY  He  began  his  personal 
rule  only  after  the  death  (1237)  of  JOHN  OF 
BRIENNE  Baldwin  traveled  m  Western  Europe  in 
search  of  financial  and  military  aid  for  his  tottering 
throne  (see  CONHTANTINOPLF,  LATIN  EMPIRK  or) 
To  obtain  funds  he  sold  a  large  part  of  the  True 
Cross  and  other  sacred  relic  H  to  Louis  IX  of  France 
and  at  one  time  pawned  his  son  with  the  Venetians 
In  1261  MICHAEL  VIII,  Greek  emperor  of  Nicaea, 
stormed  Constantinople  Baldwin  escaped  to  Italy 
and  ultimately  transferred  his  claims  on  the  throne 
to  CHARLES  I  of  Naples 

Baldwin  I,  1058?-!  118,  king  of  Jerusalem  (1100- 
1118),  brother  and  successor  of  GODFREY  OF 
BOUILLON,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  First 
Crusade  (see  CRUSADES)  Separating  from  the 
mam  army  after  the  siege  of  Nicaea,  Baldwin  fol- 
lowed TANCRBD  into  Cihcia  and  deprived  him  of 
Tarsus  (1097)  He  wrested  Edessa  from  the  Mos- 
lems (1097)  and  as  count  of  Kdessa  defended  the 
city  until  elected  ruler  of  Jerusalem.  His  election 
marked  the  triumph  of  the  military  faction  of  the 


Crusaders  over  the  ecclesiastical  faction  Taking 
the  title  of  king,  he  consolidated  the  Latin  states  of 
the  East  With  the  help  of  crusading  fleets  from 
the  West  and  —  more  important  —  of  the  Genoese 
and  the  Venetians,  to  whom  he  made  large  con- 
cessions, he  gamed  possession  of  the  chief  ports  of 
Palestine.  He  helped  the  Latin  rulers  of  Antioch, 
Edessa,  and  Tripoli  against  the  Moslems  and  fought 
against  the  Egyptians  He  died  on  his  return  from 
an  expedition  into  Egypt.  His  cousin,  Baldwin  II, 
succeeded  him, 
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Baldwin  H  (Baldwin  du  Bourg),  d.  1131,  king  of 
Jerusalem  (1118-31),  count  of  Edessa  (1100-1131) , 
cousin  and  successor  of  Baldwin  I  He  accompanied 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  on  the  First  Crusade,  was 
captured  (1104)  by  the  Moslems,  and  was  released 
in  1108  As  king  of  Jerusalem,  he  spent  most  of 
his  reign  fighting  the  Turks  in  N  Syria  He  was  a 
prisoner  from  1123  to  1124,  Eustace  Grener,  his 
regent  during  his  captivity,  took  Tyre  In  Bald- 
win's reign  the  Latin  principality  of  Antioch  was 
reduced  to  dependence  on  the  kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem Baldwin's  daughter  Mchsende  married  (1129) 
FULK  of  Anjou,  who  succeeded  him 

Baldwin  III,  1130-03,  king  of  Jerusalem  (1143-63), 
son  and  successor  of  Fulk  In  his  reign  began  the 
decay  of  the  Latin  power  in  the  East  Edessa  fell 
to  the  Moslems  (1144),  the  Second  Crusade  (see 
CRUBAORS)  failed,  and  Sultan  NURLUDIN  seized 
(1154)  Damascus  and  N  Syria  Baldwin  in  1153 
took  Aacalon  and  foolishly  directed  his  policy 
against  the  weak  Egyptians  rather  than  the  more 
dangerous  Turks  His  brother  succeeded  him  as 
Amalric  I 

Baldwin  IV  (Baldwin  the  Leper),  c  1161-1185,  king 
of  Jerusalem  (1174-85),  son  arid  successor  of 
Amalrtc  I  Ho  was  constantly  engaged,  except  for 
a  brief  truce  (118O-82),  in  defending  hm  kingdom 
against  SALADW  In  1 183  his  leprosy  made  sudden 
progress,  and  he  lost  use  of  his  eyes,  hands,  and 
feet  He  appointed  GUY  OP  LUSIONAN  as  his 
lieutenant,  but  withdrew  the  commission  the  same 
year  and  had  his  five-year-old  nephew  crowned  king 
as  Baldwin  V  (d  118b)  RAYMOND,  count  of 
Tripoli,  was  regent  for  Baldwin  V,  who  was  suc- 
( eeded  as  king  by  Guv  of  Lusignan 

Baldwin,  Abraham,  1754-1807,  American  states- 
man, b  Guilford,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  1772  After 
service  as  a  chaplain  in  the  American  Revolution, 
he  studied  law  and  in  1784  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice m  Georgia  He  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  (1785-88)  and  the  leading  Geor- 
gia delegate  to  the  Federal  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  1787  His  change  of  vote  m  that  conven- 
tion on  the  issue  of  the  mode  of  representation  m 
Congress  brought  about  a  tie  between  the  large  and 
small  states  The  committee  appointed  to  solve 
the  problem,  on  whuh  Baldwin  served,  framed  the 
compromise  sjstem  of  representation  which  was 
adopted  (by  population  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  bv  btates  in  the  Senate)  Baldwin  was 
elected  to  the  first  House  of  Representatives  and 
served  until  1799  He  then  served  in  the  Senate  un- 
til his  death  He  was  an  industrious  member  of 
many  committees  and  supported  Jeffersoman  poh- 
c  ies  Earlier,  while  in  the  Georgia  assembly,  Bald- 
win wrote  the  <  barter  of  1*  ranklm  College,  a  state 
educational  institution,  whu  h  later  developed  into 
the  Uruv  of  Georgia,  and  was  chairman  of  its 
board  of  trustees  from  1801  until  he  died  See 
biography  by  H  C  White  (1926) 

Baldwin,  James  Mark,  1861-1934,  American  psy- 
chologist, b  Columbia,  S  C  ,  grad  Princeton  (B  A  , 
1884,  Ph  D  ,  1889)  He  taught  philosophy  at  the 
Umv  of  Toronto  (1889-93),  psychology  at  Prince- 
ton (1893-1903).  and  philosophy  and  psychology 
at  Johns  Hopkins  (1903-9)  and  the  National  Umv 
of  Mexico  (1909-13)  Internationally  known  as 
philosopher  and  psychologist,  he  was  the  author  of 
numerous  works  in  both  fields,  many  of  them  were 
translated  into  European  languages  Among  his 
books  are  Elements  of  Psychology  (1893),  Story  of 
the  Mind  (1898),  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and 
Psychology  (1901-6),  Thought  and  Things  (1906- 
11),  and  Between  Two  Wars,  1861-1921  (192b) 

Baldwin,  Loammi  (loa'ml).  1740-1807,  American 
civil  engineer,  b  Woburn,  Mass  He  is  known  for 
building  the  Middlesex  Canal  (opened  1803)  be- 
tween Somerville  and  Lowell,  Mass  ,  and  for  origi- 
nating the  Baldwin  apple  His  son,  Loammi  Bald- 
win, 1780-1838,  was  engineer  of  the  Union  Canal  m 
Pennsylvania  and  a  builder  of  dry  docks  He  de- 
signed I  lol worthy  Hall  at  Harvard 

Baldwin,  Matthias  William,  1795-1866,  American 
industrialist  and  philanthropist,  b  Elicabethtown 
(now  Elisabeth),  N  J  At  first  a  successful  jeweler, 
Baldwin  moved  (1825)  to  Philadelphia  and  there 
manufactured  tools  for  bookbinding  He  became 
interested  in  steam-engine  production  and  com- 
pleted m  1832  the  locomotive  Old  Ironsides — one 

of  the  first  successful  American  models — for  the 
Philadelphia  and  Germantown  RR  The  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  subsequently  prospered  and 
maintained  a  leading  position  in  the  industry 
Baldwin  gave  many  contributions  to  the  Franklin 
Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Mechanical  Arts,  of 
which  he  was  a  charter  member 

Baldwin,  Robert,  1804-58,  Canadian  statesman, 
leader  of  the  movement  for  representative  govern- 
ment m  Canada,  b  York  (now  Toronto),  Ont  His 
father,  William  Warren  Baldwin  (1775-1844),  was 

a  leader  of  the  Reform  party  and  a  supporter  of  the 
principle  of  responsible  government  in  the  colonies 
In  1836,  as  a  re<  ognized  loader  of  reform  m  Upper 
Canada,  Robert  Baldwin  was  appointed  by  Sir 
Francis  Bond  Head  to  the  executive  council  but  re- 
signed m  a  few  weeks  when  it  became  apparent  that 
the  governor  had  no  intention  of  acceding  to  the 

demands  of  the  reformers    In  England,  in  1836, 
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Baldwin  sent  to  the  colonial  secretary  a  memoran- 
dum which  was  the  first  clear  enunciation  of  the 
tenet  of  responsible  government  for  Canada 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  Canada  m  1837,  he 
served  as  mediator  between  Head  and  the  rebels, 
as  a  moderate  reformer,  he  had  not  joined  the  fac- 
tion of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  in  the  rebellion  of 
that  year  Again  (1841)  he  hopefully  accepted  ap- 
pointment to  the  executive  council  under  Lord 
Sydenham,  only  to  resign  when  the  governor 
showed  no  disposition  to  grant  responsible  govern- 
ment As  a  member  of  the  assembly,  Baldwin  led 
the  opposition  group  and  increased  his  influence, 
particularly  by  effecting  an  alliance  with  the  French 
in  Lower  Canada,  whom  Sydenham  had  ignored  in 
forming  his  council  When  Sir  Charles  Bagot  be- 
came governor,  he  yielded  in  1842  to  the  Reform 
party,  Baldwin  and  Louis  Hippolyte  LAFoNTAiNfc. 
were  allowed  to  form  their  first  coalition  govern- 
ment With  Bagot's  death  and  the  arrival  (1843) 
of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  the  first  Baldwm-LaFon- 
tame  government  resigned,  but  in  the  elections  of 
Dec  ,  1847,  the  reformers  won  an  overwhelming 
vote  AH  a  consequent  e,  the  second  Baldwin- 
LaFontame  ministry  (1848-51)  was  formed,  it  is 
often  called  "the  great  ministry  "  Outstanding 
among  its  accomplishments  were  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  commonly  called  the  Baldwin 
Act,  for  the  reformation  of  local  government  in  On- 
tario, an  act  to  revise  the  judicial  g\stem,  and  an 
act  to  transform  King's  College  into  the  nonseo- 
tanan  Umv  of  Toronto  (over  the  violent  opposi- 
tion of  Bishop  Strachan)  In  1851  Baldwin  retired 
to  private  life  See  biography  by  G  E  Wilson 
(1933),  Stephen  Leacock,  Mackenzie  Baldwin, 
LaFontaine,  Hincks  (rev  ed  ,  192C),  R  W  Lang- 
stone,  Responsible  Government  in  Canada  (1931) 

Baldwin,  Simeon  Eben,  1840-1927,  Ameruan  ju- 
rist, b  New  Haven.  Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  1861  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Yalo  teac  hing  staff  from  1869 
to  1919,  serving  as  a  professor  of  Ian  after  1872 
His  teaching  and  financial  aid  helped  to  increase 
the  prestige  and  quality  of  the  law  school  He  was 
appointed  (1893)  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Connecticut  and  in  1907  became  chief  jus- 
tice In  the  year  of  his  «ompulsor\  retirement 
from  judicial  office  (1910)  he  was  elected  governor 
of  Connecticut  and  was  reelected  in  1912  His 
books  include  Modern  Political  Institution*  (1898), 
American  Railroad  Law  (1904),  and  The  Young 
Man  and  the  IMW  (1919) 

Baldwin,  Stanley,  1867-1947,  British  statesman, 
son  of  a  Worcestershire  ironmaster  and  cousin  of 
Rudvard  Kipling  After  an  education  at  Harrow 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  himself 
an  ironmaster  In  1908  he  was  elected  to  Com- 
mons from  Bewdley  in  Worcestershire,  and  he  re- 
mained m  Parliament,  becoming  the  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party  from  1921  to  1937  He  was 
three  times  prime  minister  of  England  His  first 
term  of  office  (1923-24)  was  ended  In  his  failure  to 
obtain  support  for  a  protectionist  tariff  policy  In 
his  second  premiership  (1924-29)  he  broke  the  gen- 
eral strike  of  192b  From  1931  to  1935  he  was  lord 
president  of  the  council  in  Ramsav  Mac  Donald's 
national  government  While  he  was  prime  minis- 
ter a  third  time  (1935-37),  Bntish  foreign  relations 
deteriorated  with  the  decline  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  rise  of  Nazi  Germany,  the  Italian  con- 
quest of  Ethiopia,  and  the  start  of  the  war  in 
Spam  The  rearmament  of  Britain  was  finally  be- 
gun Baldwin's  management  of  the  ciisis  over  the 
marriage  of  Edward  VIII  (1936)  ended  with  tho 
king's  abdication  Baldwin  retired  in  1937  ami 
shortly  thereafter  was  created  Earl  Baldwin  of 
Bewdley  and  Viscount  Corvedale 

Baldwin,  town  (pop  1,002),  N  Fla  ,  just  W  of  Jack- 
sonville It  la  a  railroad  junction  in  a  timber  and 
livestock  area 

Baldwin  City,  city  (pop  1,096),  NE  Kansas,  SE  of 
Topeka,  laid  out  1855,  me  1870  In  1856  it  was 
the  scene  of  a  battle  between  proslavery  and  Free 
State  settlers  Baker  Umv  (Methodist,  coeduca- 
tional, 1858)  is  here 

Baldwin  of  Bewdley,  Stanley  Baldwin,  1st  Earl:  see 
BALDWIN,  STANI  fcY 

Baldwmsville,  village  (pop  3,840),  central  N  Y  ,  on 
the  Seneca  and  NW  of  Syracuse,  in  a  farm  area, 
settled  1796,  me  1847  It  is  a  shipping  center,  and 
makes  flour,  knives,  and  paper  produc  ts 

Baldwin- Wallace  College   see  BERBA,  Ohio 

Baldwyn,  town  (pop  1,279),  NE  Miss  ,  N  of  Tupelo 
Near  by  is  Bnces  Cross  Roads,  a  national  battle- 
field site  (one  acre,  est  1929),  wheie  Gen  N  B 
Forrest  routed  a  force  of  Union  troops,  June  10, 
1864 

Bale,  John,  1495-1563,  English  dramatist  and  essay- 
ist, bishop  of  Ossory  (1552-53),  who  wrote  polemics 
m  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  One  of  his  21 
plays  is  K ungi  Johan,  published  between  1533  and 
1536,  which  shows  the  transition  from  the  medieval 
morality  play  to  the  Renaissance  historical  drama 
He  compiled  the  lUustnum  Scnptorum  (1548), 
an  early  bibliography  of  English  literature  See  J 
W  Harris,  TheLtfeand  Works  of  John  Bate  (1935) 

Bale   see  BASEL 

Balearic  Islands  (b&lea'rfk),  Span  Baleares  (balfia'- 
rfta),  archipelago,  off  Spain,  in  the  W  Mediterra- 
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BALEEN 

nean,  forming  Baloares  prov  (1,936  aq.  mi  ;  pop. 
407,497)  of  Spain  Palma  is  the  capital  The  chief 
islands  are  MAJORCA.  MINORCA,  and  IVIZA  Noted 
for  their  scenery  and  their  nuld  climate,  the  Bale- 
ancs  are  visited  by  many  tourists  Agriculture  and 
fishing  are  the  mam  occupations,  fruit,  wine,  olive 
oil,  majolica  ware,  and  silver  filigree  are  exported 
Inhabited  since  prehistoric  times — there  are  nu- 
merous Cyclopean  remains — the  islands  were  oc- 
cupied by  Iberians,  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Cartha- 
ginians, Romans,  and  Byzantines  Under  the 
Moore,  who  conquered  the  Balearic  s  in  the  Sth 
cent ,  an  independent  kingdom  was  established 
(llth  cent )  It  became  the  seat  of  powerful  pi- 
rates, harassing  Mediterranean  coastal  cities  and 
trade  JAMES  I  of  Aragon  conquered  ( 1229-35)  the 
islands  They  were  uuluded  (1270-1343)  in  the  in- 
dependent kingdom  of  Majorca  and  reverted  to  the 
Aragonese  crown  under  Peter  IV  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Spanish  civil  war  (1936),  Majorca  and  Iviza 
went  over  to  the  Insurgents — Majorca  becoming  a 
base  of  the  Italian  fleet — while  Minorca  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Loyalists  until  1939 
baleen  see  WHALK 

B.len,  Hendrik  van  (Wn'drlk  van  bit 'In).  1575- 
1632,  Flemish  painter  He  painted  portraits  and 
mythological  and  religious  subjects 
Bales,  Peter,  1547-1610?,  English  calhgrapher  and 
stenographer  Ho  was  one  of  the  first  in  modern 
times  to  devise  a  scheme  of  shorthand  writing 
Balfe,  Michael  William,  1808-70.  Irish  composer 
Of  his  28  operas,  very  popular  in  their  time  and 
much  influenced  by  the  French  optra  comique,  the 
most  enduring  has  been  The  Bohemian  Girl  (1843) 
Balfour,  Arthur  James  (b&l'fd&r),  1848-1930,  Bnt- 
iah  statesman  He  entered  Parliament  as  a  Con- 
servative m  1874  and  had  a  number  of  important 
posts  He  was  first  lord  of  the  treasury  (1891-92, 
1895-1902)  before  he  succeeded  his  uncle,  the  3d 
marquess  of  Salisbury ,  as  premier  in  1902  The 
government  was  hopelessly  divided  over  Joseph 
Chamberlain's  policy  of  protection,  and  it  was  de- 
feated in  the  general  elections  of  1 905  In  the  coa- 
lition cabinet  headed  bv  Asquith  (later  earl  of  Ox- 
ford and  Asquith),  Balfour  was  first  lord  of  the 
adimraltv,  and  when  Llojd  George  reconstructed 
the  ministry  Balfour  became  (1916)  foreign  minis- 
ter His  most  notable  action  was  issuing  the  Bal- 
four Declaration  This  pledged  British  support  to 
the  Zionist  hope  for  a  Jewish  national  home  in  Pal- 
estine, with  the  proviso  that  the  rights  of  non- 
Jewish  communities  in  Palestine  would  bo  re- 
spected The  carr>mg  out  of  this  pledge  (with 
considerable  ambivalence)  was  one  of  the  mam 
problems  of  British  policy  in  the  ensuing  years 
Balfour  exchanged  the  foreign  ministry  for  the 
office  of  lord  president  of  the  council  in  1919  and 
represented  Britain  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  1920  and  at  the  Washington 
Conference  on  limiting  naval  armaments  in  1921- 
22  He  retired  from  a<tive  politics  in  1922,  was 
created  1st  earl  of  Balfour,  and  became  leader  of 
the  Conservatives  m  the  House  of  Lords  He  was 
known  for  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  international 
peace  and  his  interest  in  the  problems  of  a  modern 
religion  Among  his  philosophical  works  were  The 
Foundations  of  Relief  (1900),  Thrum  and  Human- 
wm  (1915),  Theism  ami  Thought.  (1923),  and  Opin- 
ions and  Arguments  (1927)  See  biography  by  his 
niece,  Blanche  Dugdale  (1936) 
Balfour,  Francis  Maitland,  1851-82,  Scottish  em- 
bryologist,  brother  of  A  .1  Balfour  He  did  re- 
search at  Cambridge  Univ  and  at  the  zoological 
station  at  Naples  and  was  appointed  (1882)  pro- 
fessor of  animal  morphology  at  Cambridge  Univ 
He  wrote  A  Monograph  on  the  Development  of 
Elasmobranch  Fishes  (1878)  and  A  Treatise  on  Com- 
parative Embryology  (2vols  ,  1880-81) 
Balfour,  Sir  Tames,  d  c  1583,  Scottish  judge  and 
politician  Ho  was  educated  for  the  Church  He 
was  with  his  brothers  condemned  for  the  murder  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  and  on  his  release  from  the  gal- 
leys he  abjured  Protestantism  He  was  secretly 
disloyal  to  Mary  Oueen  of  Scots  and  was  involved 
in  the  murder  of  Darnley  As  governor  of  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  he  treacherously  surrendered  it  to 
James  Stuart,  earl  of  Murray  Balfour  repeatedly 
changed  his  political  allegiance  and  eventually 
withdrew  to  France,  whence  he  returned  on  the  ac- 
cession of  James  VI  He  then  secured  the  convic- 
tion of  the  earl  of  Morton  for  Darnley's  murder 
He  was  long  a  jurist,  but,  despite  its  name,  the 
early  law  text,  Balfour'9  Practicks  of  Scots  Law,  is 
only  partially  of  his  authorship 
Bali  (ba'le),  island  (2,533  sq  mi  ,  pop  including  two 
offshore  islets  1,074,925),  East  Indonesia,  one  of 
the  Lesser  Sundas  It  is  E  of  Java,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  Bali  Strait  It  is  90  mi  long  and 
55  mi  wide  and  rises  to  10,308  ft  at  the  volcanic 
peak  of  Mt  Agung  The  Bahneae  are  known  for 
their  physical  beauty  and  their  high  level  of 
culture,  which  includes  advanced  forma  of  music, 
folk  drama,  and  architecture  Copra,  rice,  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  teakwood  are  the  chief  products. 
The  capital  is  Smgaraja,  near  which  is  Buleleng, 
the  chief  port.  Klungkung,  NE  of  Donpasar  (the 
largest  town),  was  the  capital  of  the  native  rulers 
of  Bali  from  the  17th  cent,  until  1908.  Early  con- 
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verted  to  Hinduism,  the  natives  of  Bah  came  under 
Javanese  rule,  from  which  they  freed  themselves  m 
the  late  15th  cent  The  Dutch  first  landed  here  m 
1597,  and  in  the  early  17th  cent  the  Dutch  Kast 
India  Company  began  its  trade  with  the  island. 
Bah  was  under  British  rule  from  1811  to  1815,  and 
Dutch  sovereignty  was  not  firmly  established  un- 
til the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  colonial  wars  (1846- 
49)  The  state  of  East  Indonesia  was  created  at  a 
conference  held  in  1946  at  Denpasar  See  Miguel 
Covarrubias,  Island  of  Bali  (1937) 
Baueff,  Nikita  (nylke'ttt  ba'lySf),  1877-1936,  Rus- 
sian impresario  and  theater  manager  He  founded 
the  Chauve-Souns,  a  revue  which  featured  tableau 
versions  of  songs  and  dances  and  colorful  costumes 
He  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  in  all  its  produc- 
tions and  had  immense  success  in  Russia  and  Pans 
(1917-22),  m  New  York  (1922-23),  and  after  1934 
m  Pans.  London,  and  New  York 
Balikesir  (ba'UkeseV),  city  (pop  33,894),  NW  Tur- 
kev,  NNE  of  Smyrna  A  rail  jumtion  and  an  ag- 
rw  ultural  center,  it  has  a  large  annual  fair 
Bahkpapan  (ba'lPkpa'pan).  port  (pop  29,843),  on 
E  Borneo,  Indonesia,  on  an  inlet  of  Macassar 
Strait  and  NE  of  Banjermasm  It  exports  oil  and 
timber  In  the  Second  World  War,  in  a  naval  bat- 
tle (Jan  ,  1942)  off  Bahkpapan,  U  S  and  Dutch 
fleet  units  inflicted  severe  damages  on  the  Japanese 
but  did  not  prevent  their  occupying  the  port 
Balin  and  Balan,  knights  of  King  Arthur  see  AR- 
THURIAN LEGEND 

Balmese  music  represents,  to  a  large  extent,  a  sur- 
vival of  the  pre-Islamic  music  of  Java  It  was 
taken  to  Bah  by  Hindu  Javanese  in  the  15th 
cent  and  uses  the  tonal  systems  of  JAVANESE  MUSIC, 
of  which  pelog  is  by  far  the  more  important  m 
Bah  Bahnese  music  is  impetuous  and  noisy,  m 
contrast  to  the  soft,  tranquil  music  heard  m  Java 
today  Few  gamelans,  the  orchestras  of  tuned  per- 
cussion instruments,  are  heard  in  Java  today  but 
they  flourish,  their  archaic  forms  preserved,  in 
modern  Bali  The  gamelans  of  the  princes  are  no 
longer  important  m  Bali,  but  have  left  their  in- 
fluence on  the  village  societies  for  music  making 
There  are  also  the  ceremonial  gamelans  of  the 
temples  The  most  important  instruments  are 
xylophones,  which  may  be  of  bronze  or  of  bamboo. 
Bronze  xylophones  are  of  two  basic  types — gangsa, 
whose  keys  are  supported  over  a  wooden  resonance 
box,  and  g'nd6r,  whose  keys  have  individual  bam- 
boo resonators  These  are  sometimes  melody  in- 
struments and  sometimes  play  a  brilliant  figura- 
tion Gongs,  suspended  singly,  are  used  for  metri- 
cal accentuation,  there  are  also  gong  chimes,  which 
are  of  two  types  The  trompong,  a  set  of  10,  is  a 
solo  instrument,  and  the  rtyong,  a  set  of  12,  is 
played  by  four  men,  supplying  figuration  Flutes, 
in  two  sizes,  are  of  bamboo  and  are  used  in  theat- 
rical music  Though  the  name  of  the  rebab,  a  two- 
string  spike  fiddle,  is  Persian-Arabic,  the  instru- 
ment probably  originated  in  S  China  and  is  used 
in  the  music  of  the  gambuh  play  Cymbals,  bell- 
rattles,  and  drums  supply  the  all-important,  elabo- 
rate rhvthmic  background  The  anklung  is  an  ar- 
chaic, tuned  bamboo  rattle  It  is  not  known  m  all 
parts  of  Bali,  but  gives  its  name  to  the  anklung 
gamelan,  a  ceremonial  gamelan  which  may  once 
have  always  included  anklungs  The  instrumenta- 
tion and  the  repertory  of  a  particular  gamelan  de- 
pends on  its  function  Each  of  the  various  forms  of 
dance  and  drama  has  a  gamelan  which  specializes 
in  its  music  The  most  recent  musical  develop- 
ment is  kebyar,  a  restless,  explosive  music  which 
discards  the  highly  developed,  balanced  forms  of 
the  older  music  Kebyar  clubs  compose  their  own 
music,  often  taking  themes  from  older  music  The 
wealthier  clubs  include  a  dancer, — a  youth  who  per- 
forms seated  on  the  ground,  dancing  from  the 
waist  up  Balmese  notation  was  invented  by  the 
Javanese  who  brought  the  music  to  Bali  It  gives 
no  indication  of  the  rhythm  and  is  little  used 
Music  is  learned  by  rote,  it  is  not  an  improvised 
music,  however,  but  a  sophisticated,  composed  art 
music  See  Colin  McPhee,  A  House  in  Bali  (1946) 
Bahol,  John  de  ( ba'le ul),  d  1269,  English  baron, 
founder  of  Balhol  College,  Oxford  The  name  is 
also  spelled  Balhol  One  of  the  regents  for  ALEX- 
ANDER III  of  Scotland,  he  was  removed  from  office 
(1255)  and  his  lands  were  forfeited  for  treason  He 
fought  for  Henry  III  of  England  against  the  bar- 
ons, being  taken  prisoner  at  Lewes  (1264)  His 
third  son,  John  de  Bahol,  1249-1315,  king  of  Scot- 
land (1292-96),  became  head  of  the  family  after 
the  death  of  his  elder  brothers  (1278)  At  the  death 
of  MARGARET  MAID  OP  NORWAY  (1290),  he  claimed 
the  Scottish  throne  through  his  grandmother,  eld- 
est daughter  of  David  of  Huntingdon,  brother  of 
WILLIAM  THE  LION  His  claim  was  opposed  by 
ROBERT  I  (Robert  the  Bruce),  sou  of  David  of 
Huntingdon's  second  daughter  and  hence  one  de- 
gree nearer  to  his  royal  ancestor,  though  through  a 
younger  line  The  laws  of  succession  not  being 
firmly  established,  the  question  was  referred  to 
EDWARD  I  of  England,  who  first  demanded  and  se- 
cured (1291),  over  the  opposition  of  Commons, 
recognition  as  feudal  overlord  of  the  kingdom.  Ed- 
ward, influenced,  perhaps,  by  John  Corny n,  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Bahol,  who  was  then  crowned  king 


(1292)  and  did  homage  to  Edward  for  the  king- 
dom; he  was  therefore  called  "empty-jacket"  by 
the  Scots.  To  Edward's  insistence  on  the  right  of 
appeal  from  Scottish  to  English  courts,  which  the 
newly  defined  relationship  involved,  Baliol,  after 
some  hesitation,  yielded,  and  in  May,  1294,  he  at- 
tended Parliament  at  Westminster  as  Edward's 
vassal  In  the  course  of  this  visit,  however,  he 
quarreled  with  Edward  After  his  return  the  Scot- 
tish council  disregarded  the  summons  to  help  Ed- 
ward against  France  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
Philip  IV  (Philip  the  Fair).  In  1296  the  Scots  in- 
vaded England  As  Edward  marched  north  to  take 
Berwick,  Baliol  renounced  his  oath  of  fealty,  but 
defeat  m  a  brief  campaign,  m  which  he  took  no  ac- 
tive part,  led  him  to  surrender  to  Edward  Impris- 
oned in  England  till  1299,  he  was  paroled  and 
ended  his  days  quietly  on  his  estates  in  France,  ig- 
noring the  struggle  for  Scottish  independence 
waged,  for  a  time  in  his  name,  by  Sir  William  WAL- 
LACE His  son  Edward  de  Baliol,  d  1363,  king  of 
Scotland,  visited  EDWARD  III  of  England  in  1324 
In  1332,  after  the  death  of  Robert  the  Bruce  and 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  young  DAVID  II,  he 
invaded  Scotland,  defeated  David's  supporters, 
and  was  crowned  at  Scone  Soon  driven  out,  he 
was  restored  the  next  year  with  English  aid,  suc- 
cessively ceded  Berwick  and  Lothian  to  Edward, 
and  was  again  driven  out  David,  who  had  been  in 
France,  returned  m  1341  as  king  Never  thereafter 
did  Bahol  have  real  power  He  retired  on  au  Eng- 
lish pension  in  1356 

Balkan  Entente  (nntttnf),  loose  alliance  formed  in 
1934  bv  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  Greece,  and  Tur- 
key to  safeguard  their  territorial  integrity  against 
Hungarian  and  Bulgarian  revisionism  It  thua 
was  m  harmony  with  the  Little  Entente  (Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania,  and  Czechoslovakia)  The  events 
of  the  Second  World  War  caused  the  dissolution  of 
the  Balkan  Entente,  whose  chief  lasting  achieve- 
ment was  the  resumption  of  friendly  relations 
between  Greece  and  Turkey 

Balkan  Peninsula,  large  peninsula,  SE  Europe,  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  (east),  the  Bosporus,  the  Sea 
of  Marmara,  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Aegean  Sea 
(south),  and  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  seas  (west) 
The  line  of  the  Sava  and  Danube  rivers  w  (Oin- 
monly  considered  as  the  northern  limit  Thus  all 
of  ALBANIA,  continental  CHEFCE  (including  the 
PRLOPONNEBUS),  BULGARIA,  and  European  Tun- 
KfV  are  comprised  in  the  peninsula,  which  also  oc- 
cupies most  of  YUGOSLAVIA  and  SE  RUMANIA. 
These  six  countries,  successors  to  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, are  called  the  Balkan  States  The  peninsula 
is  very  mountainous,  the  mam  ranges  are  the 
DINUUC  ALPS,  the  Balkans,  and  the  RHODOPE  mts 

Balkans,  Bulgarian  Stara  Planina  (sta'rii  pliinc'na), 
mountain  range,  N  Bulgaria,  extending  W-E  from 
the  Yugoslav  border  to  the  Bla<  k  Sea  Its  highest 
peak,  the  Yumrukchal  (7,785  ft  high),  is  m  the 
central  portion ,  it  is  crossed  by  the  Shipka  Pass 

Balkan  Wars,  1912-  13,  two  short  wars  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  European  territories  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  The  outbreak  of  the  Italo-Turkish  war  for 
the  possession  of  Tripoli  (1911)  opened  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Balkan  states  to  increase  their  ter- 
ritory at  Turkish  expense  Serbia  and  Bulgaria 
accordingly  concluded  (1912)  a  treaty  of  alliance 
In  a  secret  annex,  the  treaty  provided  for  joint 
military  action  and  the  division  of  prospective 
conquests  The  outbreak  of  the  war,  in  which 
Greece  and  Montenegro  joined  the  original  allies, 
was  followed  by  the  speedy  expulsion  of  the  Turks 
from  all  Turkey  m  Europe  save  the  Constantinople 
area  After  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  Serbia 
evidenced  an  intention  to  annex  a  large  part  of 
Albania,  so  as  to  gam  an  outlet  on  the  Adriatic, 
but  this  step  toward  a  "Greater  Serbia"  was 
opposed  by  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  and  by  the 
Albanians,  who  had  proclaimed  their  independence 
A  conference  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  Great 
Powers  at  London  (191J)  created  an  independent 
Albania  of  fair  size,  thus  cutting  Serbia  off  from  tho 
sea  Dissatisfied  with  those  terms,  Serbia  de- 
manded of  Bulgaria  a  greater  share  of  Macedonia 
Bulgaria  thereupon  attacked  Serbia,  only  to  be 


attacked  by  Rumania,  Greece,  and  Turkey   As  a 
t  of  this  Second  Balkan  War,  Bulgaria  lost 


result 


territory  to  all  her  enemies  by  the  Treaty  of  Bu- 
charest (1913).  The  Balkan  Wars  preparedUhe 
way  for  the  First  World  War  by  satisfying  some 
of  the  aspirations  of  Serbia  and  thereby  giving  a 
great  impetus  to  the  Serbian  desire  to  annex  parts 
of  Austria-Hungary,  by  alarming  Austria  and 
stiffening  her  resolution  to  crush  Serbia,  and  by 
giving  causes  of  dissatisfaction  to  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey.  See  George  Young,  Nationalism  and  War 
in  the  Near  Boat  (1915) 

Balkar*  see  KABARDIAN  AUTONOMOUS  SOVIET  SO- 
CIALIST REPUBLIC. 

Balkh  (balkh),  town,  N  Afghanistan,  on  a  dried-up 
tributary  of  the  Amu  Darya.  Its  importance  hes 
in  its  past  One  tradition  says  it  was  the  home  of 
Zoroaster  Later  it  attained  great  wealth  and  im- 
portance as  Bactra,  the  capital  of  the  independent 
kingdom  of  BACTRIA.  Still  later  it  was  the  northern 
center  of  Buddhism.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Arabs  in  653  and  became  important  in  the  world  of 
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Islam  as  the  original  home  of  the  Barmecides  (see 
HARXTN-AL-RASHID).  The  city  was  sacked  m  1221 
by  Jenghiz  Khan  and  never  again  regained  its  old 
importance  The  old  city  is  now  mostly  in  rums, 
and  the  new  city  some  distance  away  is  an  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  renter  The  population 
(8,000-10,000)  is  mostly  Uzbek 

Balkhash  (btil-khash').  city  (pop  c  70,000),  Kazakh 
88  It,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Balkhash  A  rail- 
road terminus,  port,  and  copper-smelting  center,  it 
waa  founded  as  Bertvs  in  1929 

Balkhash,  lake,  area  6,680  sq  mi ,  SE  Kazakh  S8R 
From  15  to  20  rni  wide,  it  stretches  for  375  mi  be- 
tween the  Kazakh  Hills  in  the  north  and  desert 
lands  in  the  south  It  contains  salt  water,  except  in 
the  west,  near  the  mouth  of  its  chief  affluent,  the 
Hi  There  is  no  outlet  There  are  important  cop- 
per deposits  on  the  north  shore 

Balkis  (bal'kls),  name  given  in  the  Koran  to  the 
queon  of  Sheba  who  visited  Solomon  See  SHEBA, 
region 

Ball,  Albert,  1835-1927,  American  inventor  of  min- 
ing and  quarrying  machinery,  b  Bovlston,  Mass 
He  invented  a  diamond  core  drill  which  was  used 
to  open  the  Transvaal  gold  fields  His  channeling 
machines  for  marble  quarrying  and  coal  cutting 
and  his  <  nal-pu  king  machines  are  as  well  known 
Nee  biography  bv  R  H  Kiernan  (19M) 

Ball,  John,  d  1381,  English  hedge  priest  He  was 
one  of  the  instigators  of  the  Peasants'  Revolt  of 
1381  under  Wat  TYI  ER  Little  is  known  of  his  life 
He  had  been  preaching  for  many  years,  independ- 
ently of  the  influence  of  WYC  i  IK,  advocating  eccle- 
siastical povertv  and  social  equality  He  muted 
his  listeners  with  such  couplets  as 

When  Adam  delved,  and  Eve  span 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman' 
He  had  been  excommunicated  m  1376  and  was  m 
prison  at  Maidstone  when  the  rebels  released  him 
After  the  dispersal  of  the  rebels,  Ball  was  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered     William  Morris  wrote  one 
of  his  works  on  Utopian  socialism  under  the  title 
The  Dream  of  John  Hall     See  Charles  Oman,  The 
(.in  at  Revolt  of  1181  (1006) 

Ball,  Mary   see  WASHINGTON,  M\RY  (BALL) 

Ball,  Sir  Robert  Stawell,  1840-1913,  British  astron- 
omer, b  Dublin  By  bis  lectures,  essays,  und 
books,  he  did  much  toward  popularizing  science 
He  served  as  rov  al  astronomer  of  Ireland  from  1874 
to  1892  In  1892  he  bee  ame  professor  of  astronomy 
at  Cambridge  Umv  and  director  of  the  observa- 
tory there  He  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
So<  letv  in  1873  and  was  knighted  in  1886  Among 
his  writings  are  The  Story  of  the  Heavens  (1885), 
The  Story  of  the  Sun  (1893),  The  (Sreat  Astronomers 
(1895),  Elements  of  Astronomy  (1900),  and  The 
Earth's  Beginnings  (1901) 

Ball,  Thomas,  1819-1911,  Ameucan  sculptor,  b 
Charlestown,  Mass  ,  son  of  a  house  and  sign  paint- 
er Thomas  Ball  was  also  a  singer  of  reputation, 
the  first  in  this  country  to  sing  the  title  role  in 
Mendelssohn's  Elijah  Although  he  lived  many 
jears  after  middle  life  in  Floience,  his  woik  re- 
mained diatinc  tly  American  He  made  portrait  busts 
and  statuettesof  many  distinguished  people  \mong 
his  works  are  the  mounted  figuie  of  Washington, 
in  the  Boston  Public  Gardens,  one  of  the  finest 
equestrian  statues  in  the  country,  the  statue  of  Ed- 
win Forrest  as  Coiiolanus,  Actor's  Home  neai  Phil- 
adelphia, Evt  Stepping  into  Life,  his  most  ambitious 
work,  and  St  John  the  Evangelist,  Forest  Hills  Cem- 
etery, Boston  His  hist  life-size  portrait  bust  was 
of  Daniel  Webstei,  from  which,  years  later,  he 
made  the  statue  of  Webster  now  in  Central  Park, 
Now  York  Emancipation,  in  Washington,  D  C  , 
was  made  for  the  Froodman's  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, a  replica  is  in  Boston,  as  ate  also  his  Charles 
Sumner  and  Josiah  Quincy  The  Washington  mon- 
ument, Methuen,  Mass  ,  undertaken  after  he  was 
70  vears  of  age,  leceived  highest  honors  at  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  His  autobiography,  My  Three 
Scorn  Years  and  Ten,  appeared  in  1890 

ballad  (b&'lud),  narrative  poem  of  unknown  author- 
ship, intended  to  be  sung,  preserved  by  oral  tradi- 
tion among  people  culturally  homogeneous  and 
without  great  literary  sophistication  Sue  h  ballads 
are  objective,  impersonal,  and  unreflective  and 
abound  in  conventional  epithets  and  set  phrases 
The  familiar  stanza  form  is  four  lines,  with  four 
and  three  stresses  alternating  and  with  the  second 
and  fourth  lines  i  hvming  For  example 
It  was  In  and  ah<5ut  the  Martinmas  time, 

When  the  gr6cn  loaves  were  a  falling, 
That  SIi  John  Graeme,  m  the  West  Country, 
Fell  m  16ve  with  Barbara  Allan 

— Bonny  BarlMra  Allan 
Jesse  had  a  wife  to  m6urn  for  his  life, 

Three  children,  they  were  brave, 
But  the  dirty  little  c<5ward  that  shot 
Mister  Howard 
Has  laid  Jesse  Jdmes  in  his  grave 

— Ballad  of  Jetae  James 

A  refrain,  sometimes  meaningless,  is  a  common 
feature  of  the  ballad,  often  the  same  stanza  is  re- 
peated with  alight  changes  which  tell  the  story — 
A  device  named  incremental  repetition  The  "com- 
munal theory"  of  authorship  is  that  ballads  orig- 
inated in  the  collective  activity  of  a  group  danc- 
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ing  and  singing  together,  with  individuals  spon- 
taneously contributing  to  the  story  It  is  unlikely 
that  any  of  the  ballads  we  know  ean  have  attained 
their  present  form  in  this  way,  though  their  origins 
may  have  been  in  such  a  process  Almost  all  peoples 
possess  a  ballad  literature  More  than  300  English 
and  Scottish  ballads  are  extant,  many  from  the 
14th  cent  Interest  in  the  ballad  among  cultivated 
people  began  with  Bishop  Percy's  Reliqties  of  An- 
cient English  Poetry  (1765)  and  was  furthered  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border 
(1802)  Francis  Child  made  the  great  and  defini- 
tive collection,  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Bal- 
lads (5  vols  ,  188.1-98,  one- volume  abridgment  bv 
H  C  Sargent  and  G  L  Kittredge,  1904)  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  ballads  fall  roughly  into  four 
classes — the  historical,  such  as  Otterburn  and  The 
Bonny  Earl  o' Moray,  the  Robin  Hood  (ycle,  the 
romantic,  such  as  Barbara  Allan  and  The  Douglas 
Tragedy,'  and  the  supernatural,  swh  as  The  Wife 
of  Usher's  Well  This  takes  no  account  of  the 
nautual  ballad,  of  which  there  are  fine  examples  in 
English  Similar  subject  matters  can  be  found  in 
ballads  of  other  lands,  but  when  such  Himilaiity  is 
foxind  in  American  ballads,  it  indicates  descent 
from  the  English  Word-of-mouth  transmission 
has  sometimes  changed  the  stones  Subjects  in- 
digenous to  American  ballads  include  cowboys, 
folk  heroes  such  as  Casey  Jones,  outlaws  such  as 
Jesbe  James,  the  mountain  folk  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  and  the  Southern  Negro  The  word 
ballad  has  long  been  used  popularly  for  any  narra- 
tive poem,  from  the  17th-century  political  broad- 
sides to  ballads  on  current  happenings  in  news- 
papers and  magazines  today  The  word  is  also  used 
for  the  work  of  serious  poets  in  ballad  meter,  such 
as  Coleridge's  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Manner  and 
Oscar  Wilde's  Ballad  of  Reading  Cool  In  music 
the  term  l>allad  has  an  additional  usage,  referring 
to  a  simple,  often  sentimental  type  of  song,  not 
usually  a  folk  song  See  studies  of  the  ballad  by  F 
B  Gummere  (1894,  1907),  Louise  Pound  (1922), 
anclG  H  Gerould  (1932) ,  W  J  Entwistle,  Euro- 
pean Balladry  (1940)  For  excellent  collections  of 
American  ballads,  bee  J  A  Lomax  and  Alan 
Lomax  Our  Singing  Country  (1941)  and  American 
Ballach  and  Folk  Songs  (reissued  1946) ,  Carl  Sand- 
burg, ed  ,  The  Ameruan  Songbag  (1927),  Dorothv 
Scarborough,  A  Song  Catcher  in  the  Southern 
Mountains  (1937) 

ballad  opera,  in  English  a  play  of  comic  satiric,  or 
pastoral  intent  interspersed  with  songs,  most  of 
them  to  popular  airs  First  and  best  was  The  Beg- 
gar's Opt-ra  (1728)  by  John  G\Y,  and  the  vogue  for 
these  operas  lasted  until  c  1750  See  E  M  Gagey, 
Ballad  Opera  (1937) 

Ballantyne,  James  (bal'ntln),  1772-1833,  Scottish 
editoi  and  publisher  Ballantjne  and  his  biother 
John  set  up  a  publishing  business  in  Edinbutgh 
with  the  aid  of  Sir  Walter  SCOTT  The  fiim  pub- 
lished Scott's  woiks,  beginning  in  1802  with  Min- 
strelsy of  the  Scottish  Border 

Ballantyne,  Robert  Michael,  1825-94,  Scottish  au- 
thor, nephew  of  James  Ballantvne  Between  the 
ages  of  16  and  22  he  was  with  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  in  Canada  Returning  to  Scotland,  he 
wrote  Hudson's  Bay,  or,  Every-Day  Life  in  the 
Wilds  of  Vorth  America  (1848)  Later  he  wrote 
over  80  books  for  boys,  including  Snowflakes  and 
Sunbeams,  or.  The  Young  Fur  Tradtrs  (1855),  The 
Dog  Crusoe  (I860),  and  The  Gorilla  Hunters  (1861) 
See  his  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Book-Making 
(1893) 

Ballarat  (bal'ur&t').  municipality  (pop  40,181),  Vic- 
toria, Australia,  WNW  of  Melbourne  It  is  an 
industrial  center  with  woolen  mills  and  brass 
foundries  There  are  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic 
cathedrals  Founded  in  1851  with  the  gold  rush, 
it  waa  once  an  important  mining  center 

ball  bearings    see  HEARINGS 

Balleny  Islands  (ba'lune),  extreme  S  Pa<  ific,  off  Vic- 
toria Land,  in  the  Australian  Antarctic  Territory 
There  are  five  volcanic  islands  and  some  small 
islets  They  were  discovered  m  1839  b\  Capt  John 
Ballenv,  a  sealer 

ballet  (ba'lfi,  bala',  b&'le),  solo  or  ensemble  dancing 
of  a  drama  set  to  music  It  first  appeared  as  a 
part  of  opera,  in  which  it  is  still  used,  sometimes  as 
part  of  the  drama,  sometimes  as  mere  divertise- 
ment  The  ballet  was  known  in  Italy  in  the  15th 
tent ,  but  the  first  ballet  to  coordinate  action,  mu- 
sic, and  decoration  was  the  Ballet  conuque  de  la 
Reme,  at  Paris  (1581)  The  first  treatise  on  ballet 
dancing  was  the  Orchesography  of  Thomot  Arbeau 
(Jean  Tabouret),  published  at  Langres  (1588) 
Louis  XIV  founded  a  dancing  academy  (1661)  in  a 
room  in  the  Louvre,  and  his  court  ballet  master, 
Pdre  Manestner,  described  some  50  ballets  m  his 
Ballets  ancient  et  modernes  (1681)  The  paradigms 
of  the  five  absolute  ballet  positions  were  set  down  by 
Rarneau  in  The  Dancing  M  cuter  (1725),  and  at  the 
debut  of  Mme  Camargo  (1726)  the  short,  billowy 
skirt  of  the  dancer  was  first  introduced.  The  most 
important  treatise  of  the  18th  cent  was  Lettres  sur 
la  danse  el  les  ballets  (1759)  by  Jean  Georges  No- 
verre  The  early  part  of  the  19th  cent  saw  the 
ballet  flourish  in  Italy  Salvatore  Vigano,  at  Milan, 
carried  out  Noverre's  reforms  in  his  "choreodrame" 
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(1812),  and  Carlo  Blasts  wrote  An  Elementary 
Treatise  upon  .  .  the  Art  of  Dancing  (1820),  the 
basic  work  of  modern  ballet  The  romantic  ballet 
now  reigned  Maria  TACH  IONI  won  fame  m  La  Syl- 
phvie  (1832),  Fanny  KUMLKR  followed  in  LeDiable 
boitenx,  and  Carlotta  Gnsi  in  Giselle,  composed  for 
her  bv  Theophile  Gautier  The  Danish  dancer, 
Adeline  GencH  was  one  of  the  last  great  performers 
of  romantic  ballet  Ballet  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
cent  reached  a  zenith  m  Russia,  where  ballet 
schools  were  sponsored  by  the  tsars  at  St  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow  The  fruition  of  the  Russian 
tradition  began  in  the  reforms  of  Michel  I<OKINE 
and  came  to  a  conclusion  in  the  work  of  Sergei 
DiAcmu  EV,  whose  company  included  Pavlova, 
Mordkm,  Nymskv,  Karsavma,  and  Massme  as 
dancers,  Stravinsky,  Ravel,  Falla,  and  Milhaud  as 
composers,  and  Bakst,  Picasso,  and  Deram  as 
stage  designers  Later  developments  in  the  ballet 
me  lude  the  Tnadic  Ballet  at  the  Bauhaus  theater, 
Germany  (1923),  the  ballet  of  Kurt  JOOSH  (1933), 
the  founding  of  the  School  of  Ameruan  Ballet  in 
New  York  city  (19M) ,  and  the  performances  of  the 
companies  of  Anthony  Tudor  and  Robert  Help- 
m arm  in  England  during  and  after  the  Second 
World  War  See  also  DANCE  See  works  of  C  W 
Beaumont,  especially  his  History  of  Ballet  inRusma, 
lt>1.1-188l  (19JO)  and  Complete  Book  of  Ballets 
(1938),  Tarnara,  Karsavma,  Theatre  Street  (1930), 
Lincoln  Kirstem,  Dance  (1935),  A  L  Haskell, 
Ballet  Panorama  (1938),  Grace  Robert,  The  Bor- 
zoi Book  of  Ballets  (1946),  George  Am  berg.  Art  in 
Modern  Ballet  (1946),  Anatole  Chujoy,  The  Dance 
Encyclopedia  (1949) 

Balhnger,  Richard  Achilles  (bftl'Injur),  1858-1922, 
U  S  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (1909-11),  b 
Boonesboro  (now  in  Boone),  Iowa,  grad  Williams, 
1884  A  reform  mayor  of  Seattle  (1904-6)  and  the 
commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  (1907  -9). 
he  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  President 
Taft  HIM  administration  was  charged  with  trouble 
L  R  Glavisof  the  Land  Office,  who  protested  that 
Ballmger  had  halted  investigation  into  coal-land 
claims  in  Alaska,  was  dismissed  from  service 
Artie  les  by  Glav  is  in  Collier's  Weekly  then  roused 
the  ( onservatiomsts  notably  G  iff  ord  Pinchot  and 
the  public  A  congressional  investigation  into  Bal- 
hnger's  handling  of  national  resources  exonerated 
him,  but  he  resigned  in  March  1911  The  incident 
helped  to  turn  the  election  of  1912  against  Taft 

Ballmger,  city  (pop  4  472),  co  seat  of  Runnels  co  , 
W  central  Texas,  on  the  Colorado  at  the  mouth  of 
Elm  Creek  and  SSW  of  Abilene,  laid  out  1886 
with  the  ( onung  of  the  railroad,  me  1892  Proc  es- 
sing  plants  handle  milk,  cheese,  oats  and  wheat, 
cotton,  wool,  and  truck  A  reservoir  on  Elm  Creek 
is  part  of  the  Coloiado  river  project 

Balhol,  John  de    see  BVLIOI  ,  JOHN  DE 

Balhol  College    see  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY 

ballistics  (bun'stlks),  the  science  concerned  with  the 
propulsion  and  motion  of  projectiles  One  branch 
of  the  science,  interior  ballistics,  deals  with  the 
processes  and  the  motion  of  the  projectile  within 
the  gun  Its  problems  include  the  ignition  and 
burning  of  the  propellent  powder,  the  pressure  pro- 
duced b\  the  expanding  gases,  the  movement  of  the 
projectile  through  the  bore,  and  the  designing  of 
the  barrel  to  resist  the  stresses  and  xtrams  Exte- 
rior ballistic  s  treats  of  the  motion  of  a  projectile 
after  it  has  left  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  i  e  ,  while  it 
is  in  flight  This  branch  has  been  extended  to  in- 
clude the  stuch  of  the  paths  of  aerial  bombs  The 
two  main  fortes  affecting  all  projectiles  traveling 
through  the  air  are  the  resistanc  e  offered  by  the  air 
and  the  force  of  gravity  Under  the  influence  of 
these  forces  a  projectile  follows  a  curved  path 
known  as  the  trajectory  Trajectories  varv  with 
the  weight  and  shape  of  the  projectiles,  with  their 
initial  velocities,  and  with  the  direction  (up  or 
down)  from  whu  h  they  are  released 

Ballm&n,  Jos6  (h6s&'  bu\ev\an'),  1805-52,  presi- 
dent of  Bolivia  (1841-47)  An  able  military  com- 
mander who  had  served  in  the  war  against  Spain, 
Balbvian  was  proclaimed  president  after  the 
breakup  of  the  Peru-Bolivia  confederation  under 
SANT\  CRUZ  At  Ingavi  (1841)  he  defeated  Presi- 
dent Gomarra  of  Peru,  who  had  attempted  to  seize 
La  Paz  Balbvian  thus  restored  the  status  quo  and 
ended  any  further  possibility  of  federation  Pro- 
mulgating (1841)  a  new  constitution,  he  energeti- 
'  ally  but  arbitrarily  instituted  public  reforms  In- 
tense opposition  forced  him  to  resign 

balloon,  aircraft  without  a  propelling  system  whose 
lift  results  from  the  inflation  of  one  or  more  con- 
tainers with  a  gas  lighter  than  air  or  with  heated 
air  When  in  flight,  altitude  is  gained  by  discard- 
ing ballast  (e  g  ,  bags  of  sand)  and  is  lost  by 
releasing  some  of  the  light  gas  from  its  container 
As  early  as  the  13th  cent  ,  schemes  were  suggested 
whereby  ascent  could  be  accomplished  by  exhaust- 
ing the  air  from  vessels  In  1766  Henry  Cavendish 
showed  that  hydrogen  was  seven  times  lighter  than 
air  The  invention  of  the  balloon  is  attributed  to 
J  M  and  J  E  MONTOOI-FIER  of  France,  who  first 
experimented  with  inverted  paper  bags  filled  with 
heated  air  So  successful  were  their  experiments 
that  in  1783,  before  a  large  gathering,  they  caused 
a  linen  bag  about  100  ft.  in  diameter  to  rise  into 
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the  air,  burning  straw  being  used  to  heat  the  air 
within  it  The  bag  drifted  more  than  a  mile  before 
it  descended  The  next  year  J  A  C  Charles,  also 
of  France,  successfully  raised  a  balloon,  built  bv 
the  Robert  brothers,  which  was  filled  with  hydro- 
gen gas  The  first  balloon  ascent  bv  man  waa 
made  m  1783  by  Pilatre  de  Rosier  in  a  hot-air- 
filled  captive  balloon  (i  e ,  one  made  fast  to 
prevent  free  flight)  Later  Pilatre  do  Rozier,  ac- 
companied bv  the  marquis  d'Arlandes,  ascended 
in  a  free  hot-air  balloon  which  they  kept  m  the  air 
bv  burning  chopped  straw  m  a  brazier  suspended 
under  the  bag  Also  in  1783  the  Robert  brothers 
with  J  A  C  Charles  ascended  and  traveled  27  mi 
in  a  balloon  raised  by  hydrogen  The  first  ascent 
in  England  was  made  bv  James  Tvtlerm  1784  In 
1793  the  French  balloonist  J  P  Blanchard  made  at 
Philadelphia  an  ascent  which  was  witnessed  by 
President  Washington  The  first  sea  voyage  by 
balloon  was  made  across  the  English  channel  m 
1786  by  Dr  John  Jeffries  and  Blanchard  Shortly 
after  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent ,  coal  gas  was 
used  for  inflation,  and  balloons  were  constructed 
in  many  countries  To  evade  the  enemy  during 
the  siege  of  Pans  in  1870,  balloons  were  used  to 
carry  messages  to  outside  authorities  In  1879 
the  Swedish  engineer  S  A  ANDKKB  tried  to  reach 
the  North  Pole  by  balloon  In  the  First  World 
War  kite  balloons  were  used  along  the  whole  West- 
ern Front  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
and  to  direct  gunfire  Kite  balloons  were  of  the 
captive  type  and  were  fitted  with  special  fins  at 
one  end  which  were  effective  in  keeping  them 
headed  into  the  wind  In  the  Second  World  War 
captive  kite  balloons,  raised  and  lowered  on  cables 
by  winches,  helped  protect  military  installations 
and  other  possible  targets  from  enemy  dive 
bombers  and  fighter  planes  The  helplessness  of 
the  balloon  in  controlling  direction  led  to  the 
development  of  the  dirigible  balloon  (see  AIRSHIP) 
Ballooning  as  a  sport  is,  however,  still  practiced, 
the  international  race  for  the  James  Gordon  Ben- 
nett Cup  takes  place  m  the  country  which  holds 
the  trophy  Alan  R  Hawley  became,  m  1910,  the 
holder  of  the  long-distance  record  for  free  balloons 
by  his  flight  of  1,172  mi  in  this  race  In  1931 
Auguste  Piccard  ascended  m  a  balloon  with  a 
sealed  spherical  aluminum  gondola  to  a  height  of 
nearly  52,000  ft  and  m  1932  to  a  height  of  over 
53,000  ft.  Jean  Piccard,  in  1934,  reached  an  alti- 
tude of  nearly  58,000  ft  An  altitude  record  was 
established  by  the  ascent  m  1935  of  the  Explorer  II, 
commanded  by  A  W  Stevens  and  O  A  Anderson, 
to  a  height  of  72,395  ft  Scientific  information  ob- 
tained through  the  use  of  instruments  carried  on 
such  flights  includes  knowledge  of  temperature 
variations  and  air  currents  at  different  altitudes, 
cosmic  ra\s,  and  the  composition  of  the  strato- 
spheric atmosphere  Unmanned  balloons  known 
as  radiosondes  are  used  m  meteorological  studies 
These  are  equipped  with  radio  sets,  which  at 
regular  intervals  during  the  ascent  send  to  the 
ground  station  the  readings  recorded  by  the  in- 
struments, and  with  parachutes,  which  convey  the 
instruments  to  the  earth  after  the  balloon  bursts 
See  C.  J  Hvlander,  Cruisers  of  the  Air  (1931) 
ballot,  means  of  voting  for  candidates  for  office 
The  choice  may  he  indicated  by  the  ballot  forms 
themselves — e  g  ,  colored  balls,  printed  tickets,  or 
mechanical  devices — or  by  the  depositories  into 
which  the  ballots  are  put  The  ballot  was  used  in 
Athens  in  the  5th  cent  B  C  by  the  popular  courts 
and,  on  the  question  of  ostracism,  bv  the  people  as 
a  whole,  m  India  before  300  B  C  ,  and  m  Rome  by 
the  popular  assemblies  and  oc  casionally  by  the 
senate  The  ballot,  like  other  institutions  of  pop- 
ular government,  was  largely  abandoned  during 
the  Middle  Ages  Its  use  reappeared  in  the  Italian 
communes  and  m  elections  to  the  papacy  during 
the  13th  cent  In  the  16th  and  the  17th  cent  the 
ballot  appeared  in  English  borough  and  university 
elections  The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
elected  governors  by  ballot  after  1634,  corn  and 
beans  were  occasionally  used  as  ballots,  following 
Indian  custom  Early  American  ballots  were 
known  as  "papers"  the  name  ballot  does  not 
occur  m  America  before  1676  The  British  colonies 
m  America  were  the  first  to  elect  representatives 
by  secret  ballot,  and  its  use  was  made  obligatory 
in  all  but  one  of  the  state  constitutions  adopted  in 
the  United  States  between  1776  and  1780.  In  the 
19th  cent  the  use  of  the  ballot  became  widespread 
in  local  and  national  elections  in  Europe  Groups 
wishing  to  exert  undue  influence,  intimidation,  or 
force  upon  the  voter  have  opposed  the  ballot  The 
effort  to  reform  election  abuses  has  led  to  the 
widespread  use  of  the  Australian  ballot,  adopted  in 
\  ictoria  in  1857,  m  Great  Britain  in  1872,  and  m 
the  United  States  after  1888.  In  the  United  States 
it  gradually  replaced  earlier  methods  of  voting, 
including  the  lengthy  "tickets"  distributed  by 
political  parties  In  the  Australian  system  all  can- 
didates' names  are  placed  on  a  single  ballot  printed 
and  placed  in  the  polling  places  at  public  expense, 
and  the  printing,  distribution,  and  marking  of  the 
ballot  are  protected  by  law.  The  Australian  ballot 
IB  now  used  in  many  European  countries  and  in  45 
states  of  the  United  States.  Separate  ballots  are 
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frequently  distributed  for  referenduma  and  consti- 
tutional propositions  In  the  United  States,  the 
office-group  ballot,  whereby  candidates'  names  are 
grouped  together  with  the  names  of  the  respective 
offices  to  be  filled,  is  less  used  than  the  party- 
column  ballot  The  VOTING  MACHINE  is  increasing- 
ly used  to  insure  electoral  honesty  The  institution 
of  official  ballots  has  helped  bring  political  parties 
under  the  scope  of  the  law.  In  Great  Britain  and 
Canada,  party  designations  are  left  off  the  ballot, 
elective  offices  are  few,  and  local  and  national 
elections  are  separated,  hence  the  ballot  is  a  short 
one,  easier  to  use  intelligently  Some  critics  de- 
nounce the  excessive  length  of  the  ballot  in  the 
United  States  and  the  combination  on  one  ballot 
of  too  many  items  and  claim  that  the  voter  is  thus 
too  much  pressed  for  time  m  his  decisions  See 
8  D  Albright.  The  Amencan  Ballot  (1942) 

Ballots,  Adm  (halocV).  1803-90,  Amencan  Universal- 
ist  clergyman,  b  Cumberland,  R  I  He  was  prom- 
inent m  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  of  Universal  Rostorationists, 
in  existence  from  1831  to  1841  In  1841  he  organ- 
ized near  Milford,  Mass  ,  the  Hopodale  Commu- 
nitv,  one  of  the  religious  Utopian  communities  of 
the  period  He  waa  its  president  and  edited  its 
periodical,  the  Practical  Christian,  until  he  resigned 
after  1852  and  wrote  his  Practical  Christian  Social- 
ism (1854)  The  Hopedale  Community,  whose  dis- 
solution as  a  communal  enterprise  began  c  1857, 
merged  (1868)  with  the  Unitarian  Hopedale  Parish, 
of  which  Ballou  was  pastor  until  1880  His  writ- 
ings include  Primitive  Christianity  and  It*  Corrup- 
tion* (1870)  and  History  of  the  Hopedale  Commu- 
nity (1897) 

Ballou,  Hosea,  1771-1852,  American  clergyman, 
foremost  among  expositors  of  Umveraalism  in 
America,  b  Cheshire  co  ,  N  H  From  1818  until 
his  death  he  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Umversahst 
Society  in  Boston  One  of  the  founders  (1819)  of 
the  Universalist  Magazine,  he  was  its  editor  until 
1828,  from  1831  he  edited  the  Universalist  Expos- 
itor His  works  include  Notes  on  the  Parables 
(1804),  A  Treatise  on  the  Atonement  (1805),  and  a 
number  of  hymns  See  J  C  Adams,  Hoaea  Ballou 
and  the  Gospel  Renaissance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(1902) 

Ballou,  Hosea,  2d,  1796-1861,  Umversahst  clergy- 
man, b  Guilford,  Windham  co  ,  Vt  ,  grandnephew 
of  Hosea  Bullou  (1771-1852)  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  the  first  president  (1853-61)  of  Tufts 
College  His  Ancient  History  of  Universalism 
(1829)  was  the  earliest  American  monograph  deal- 
ing with  the  history  of  tbe  doctrine 

Balls  Bluff,  hill,  near  Leeaburg,  Va  ,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Potomac  river  Here  m  the  Civil  War 
on  Oct  21,  1861,  Union  troops  who  had  crossed  the 
river  were  severely  repulsed 

Ballaton  Spa  (bdl'stun  spa),  village  (pop  4,443), 
co  seat  of  Saratoga  co  ,  E  N  Y  ,  SW  of  Saratoga 
Springs,  m  a  farm  area,  settled  1771,  me  1807 
Knitting  mills  and  tanneries  are  here  It  was 
formerly  a  popular  resort,  with  mineral  springs 

Ballymena  (baleme'nu),  urban  district  (pop  12,928), 
Co  Antrim,  Northern  Ireland,  on  the  Braid  river 
and  NW  of  Belfast  Linen  and  woolen  goods  are 
produced,  and  iron  is  mined  here  According  to 
tradition,  St  Patrick  worked  as  a  herdsman  at 
Slemish,  8  mi  from  Ballymena 

balm  see  LEMON  BALM ,  for  the  bee  balm,  see  OSWKGO 

TEA 

Balmaceda,  Jos6  (hosa'  balmasa'dha),  1840-91, 
president  of  Chile  (1886-91)  A  leader  of  a  liberal 
anticlerical  group,  he  served  as  foreign  minister  un- 
der Domingo  Santa  Maria  As  president,  Balma- 
ceda instituted  a  wide  reform  program,  particu- 
larly fostering  internal  improvements,  but  his  rule 
was  unparliamentary,  he  interpreted  the  constitu- 
tion as  an  instrument  of  strong  presidential  govern- 
ment A  resultant  quarrel  with  congress  came  to  a 
head  when  Balmaceda  tried  to  control  the  election 
of  his  successor  A  revolution  began  in  Jan  ,  1891, 
and  was  soon  led  by  Jorge  MONTT  After  vigorous 
fighting  the  revolutionists  triumphed  Balmaceda 
took  refuge  in  the  Argentine  legation  Rather  than 
surrender  for  a  trial,  he  committed  suicide 

Balmenno,  Arthur  Elphinstone,  6th  Baron:  see 
ELPHINBTONE,  ARTHUH 

balm  of  Gilead  (gf'lead,  -ud),  name  for  several  un- 
related plants  The  historic  Old  World  balm  of 
Gilead  is  a  small  evergreen  tree  (Commiphora  mec- 
canenns)  native  to  Africa  and  Asia  and  the  source 
of  the  commercial  balm  of  Gilead ,  it  is  referred  to  in 
Jer  8  22.  The  Ishmaelites  from  Gilead  were  bear- 
ing balm  when  Joseph's  brothers  sold  him  to  them 
Balm  of  Gilead  is  still  m  high  repute  m  some  coun- 
tries for  healing  The  American  balm  of  Gilead  is  a 
species  of  POPLAR  (Populue  candicans)  of  uncertain 
origin  which  has  large  balsamic  and  fragrant  buds 
The  tree  is  seldom  seen  in  the  wild  but  was  for- 
merly a  favorite  dooryard  tree  of  the  northern 
states.  The  buds  were  used  in  domestic  medicine 
This  poplar  is  closely  related  to,  sometimes  consid- 
ered a  variety  of,  the  balsam  poplar  (P  tacama- 
haca),  which  has  also  boon  called  balm  of  Gilead 
and  tacamahac.  The  name  balm  of  Gilead  has  also 
been  used  for  the  balsam  fir  and  for  a  herbaceous 
aromatic,  shrubby  plant  (Dracocephalum  canancnte 


or  Codronella  canarientit)  native  to  the  Canary 
Islands  and  cultivated  in  parts  of  the  United  States 
Balmont,  Konstantin  Dmitreyevich  (kunstttntyen' 
dKmg'tre'uvtch  bftl'mdnt),  1867-1043,  Russian  poet 
and  translator  After  hailing  the  Bolshevist  Revo- 
lution, he  repudiated  it  and  lived  chiefly  m  France 
Although  his  early  verse  was  revolutionary  in  con- 
tent, after  1894  he  belonged  to  the  symbolist 


Charles  Coxwell  m  Russian  Poems  fl929),  m  the 
books  of  Russian  verse  edited  by  C  M  Bowra 
(1943,  1948),  and  m  A  Treasury  of  Russian  Verse 
(1949),  edited  by  Avrahm  Yarmolinsky  and  trans- 
lated in  the  mam  by  Babette  Deutsch 

Balmoral  Castle  (b&lmor'ul),  royal  residence  in 
Braemar,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Dee  and  W  of  Ballater  Constructed  of 
white  granite,  with  extensive  grounds,  it  was  built 
by  Queen  Victoria  m  1854  On  the  surrounding 
hills  are  memorial  cairns  to  Prince  Albert  and 
others 

Balmorhea  (b&lmura'),  unincorporated  town  (pop 
c  800),  W  Texas,  88 W  of  Pocos  Farms  m  the  re- 
gion are  irrigated  from  near-by  Lake  Balmorhea,  a 
reservoir  in  the  Pecos  river  system  fed  by  San  Solo- 
mon Springs  A  state  park  around  the  springs  also 
lies  on  an  approach  to  the  Davis  Mts ,  and  Bal- 
morhea is  visited  by  tourists 

Bamaves,  Henry  (b&lnav'ls).  d  1579,  Scottish  re- 
former arid  statesman,  one  of  the  most  ardent 
Protestants  in  the  struggles  over  religion  under 
Mary  of  Guise  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  He  was 
imprisoned  for  suspected  complicity  m  the  assas- 
sination of  Cardinal  Beaton  His  Confession  of 
Faith,  posthumously  published  (1584),  was  written 
while  he  was  in  exile 

balsa  (bdl'su,  bal'su)  or  corkwood,  deciduous  tree  of 
the  Bombax  family,  native  to  tropical  America  It 
has  loaves  much  like  those  of  the  catalpa  and  a  ver> 
light  velvety  wood,  in  appearance  like  that  of  the 
white  pine  The  wood  is  the  lightest  known,  about 
one  half  as  heavy  as  cork,  it  is  very  porous,  so  soft 
it  can  be  dented  with  the  fingernail,  and  is  often 
waterproofed  to  make  it  more  durable  It  is  used 
in  airplane  c  oristruction  and  m  making  model  air- 
planes, in  life  preservers  and  floats,  and  for  insulat- 
ing purposes  The  balsa  is  one  of  the  most  rapidh 
growing  trees — seedlings  appear  like  weeds  around 
fruited  trees 

balsam  (bol'sum),  resin  of  various  trees  Among 
these  rosins  are  the  commercial  balsam  of  Peru  and 
tolu  balsam,  also  South  American,  which  contain 
benzoic  acid  or  cmnamic  acid,  the  Mecca  balsam 
or  HAIM  OF  GILEAD,  the  copaiba  balsam,  and  the 
CANADA  BALSAM  For  the  balsam  plant,  see  TOUCH- 
ME-NOT 

balsam  fir  or  balsam,  name  for  a  valuable  fir,  Abie* 
balsamea,  growing  chiefly  m  Canada  and  the  NK 
United  States  Blisterhke  swellings  on  the  8moot.li 
bark  contain  the  economically  important  CANADA 
BALSAM  Balsam  needles,  usually  appearing  to  bo 
arranged  in  a  flat  plane  on  the  branchlets,  are  gath- 
ered for  their  fragrance  The  trees  are  very  popu- 
lar for  Christmas  trees,  but  the  wood  is  of  little 
value  Also  called  balsam  fir  are  the  she-balsam 
(A  frasen)  of  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  TenneH- 
see,  and  North  Carolina,  and  the  Alpine  fir  (A 
lasiocarpa)  of  W  North  America 

Balsamo,  Giuseppe    see  CAULIOHTRO,  ALESSANDRO 

balsam  poplar:  see  BALM  OF  GILEAD 

Balsas,  Rio  de  las  (rC'6  d&laa  hal'aaB),  river  rising  in 
the  state  of  Puebla,  E  central  Mexico,  and  flowing 
m  a  great  curve  from  south  to  northwest  through 
Puebla  and  Guerrero  to  Michoacan  Then  it  turns* 
southwest,  forms  moat  of  the  boundary  between 
Guerrero  and  Michoacan  and  empties  into  the  Pa- 
cific It  is  one  of  the  longest  rivers  of  Mexic  o  Near 
its  source  it  is  called  the  Atoyac,  and  in  Guerrero, 
where  the  valley  is  important  in  the  production  of 
sesame  seed,  it  is  called  the  Mescala 

Balsham,  Hugo  de.  see  HUGO  DB  BALSHAM. 

Balta,  Jose  (hdsa'  bal'  tu),  1816-72,  president  of 
Peru  (1868-72)  In  1865  he  helped  Mariano  I 
PKADO  to  seize  the  presidency  and  served  m  his 
government,  but  m  1867  Balta  led  m  overthrowing 
the  dictatorship  As  president,  he  reestablished 
constitutional  rule  and  undertook  vast  schemes  for 
internal  improvement,  including  railroad  construc- 
tion and  harbor  construction  He  granted  a  mo- 
nopoly of  guano  export  to  a  French  company  and 
obtained  large  loans  in  Europe,  yet  the  lavish  ex- 
penditures of  his  administration  plunged  Peru 
deep  in  debt  Balta  was  deposed  and  shot  He  was 
succeeded  by  Manuel  Pardo 

Balthazar  (b&ltha'zur)  see  WISE  MEN  or  THE  EAST 

Baltic  provinces  and  Baltic  states,  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  extreme  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic 
Sea.  See  COURLAND,  INOERMANLAND,  LIVONIA, 
ESTONIA,  LATVIA,  LITHUANIA  Finland  is  usually 
classed  with  the  Scandinavian  rather  than  with  the 
Baltic  states 

Baltic  Sea,  eastern  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in- 
denting N  Europe.  It  covers  c.160,000  aq  mi. 
The  OHKBUND,  the  Great  BELT,  and  the  Little  Belt 
connect  it  with  the  Kattegat  and  Skagerrak,  which 
lead  into  the  North  Sea;  the  KIEL  CANAL  is  a  more 
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direct  connection  with  the  North  Sea  The  coun- 
tries surrounding  the  Baltic  are,  counterclockwise 
and  beginning  in  the  west,  Denmark,  Germany 
(Holstein.  Mecklenburg,  Poraerania),  Poland,  Eaat 
Prussia  (divided  in  1045  between  Poland  and  Rus- 
sia) ,'  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Russia,  Finland, 
and  Sweden.  The  northernmost  portion,  between 
Finland  and  Sweden,  is  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the 
indentation  between  Finland  and  Estonia,  receiv- 
ing the  Neva  river,  is  the  Gulf  of  Finland  There 
are  numerous  other  bays,  notably  the  Gulf  of 
Riga  Of  the  many  islands  the  most  important  are 
Zealand,  Fyn,  Lolland,  Falster,  and  Bornholm 
(Denmark);  Rugen  (Pomerama),  Saaremaa  (Es- 
tonia), the  Aland  Islands  (Finland),  and  Gotland 
(Sweden)  Most  of  the  Baltic  is  shallow,  and  parts 
freeze  over  in  winter.  Its  tides  are  less  pronounced 
than  those  of  the  North  Sea,  its  salinity  Is  reduced 
by  the  many  rivers  that  feed  it  (Oder,  Vistula,  Nie- 
men,  Dvina,  Tome,  Ume,  Angerman,  and  Dal) 
The  Baltic  coast  was  frequented  from  ancient 
times,  especially  because  of  its  amber  In  the  late 
Middle  Ages  its  commerce  was  dominated  by  the 
HANftEATir  LEAGUE  Its  chief  modern  importance 
is  as  a  fishing  ground  Copenhagen,  Stettin,  Gdy- 
nia, Danzig,  Riga,  Tallinn,  Leningrad,  Helsinki, 
and  Stockholm  are  the  chief  modern  ports  The 
Baltic  is  connected  with  the  White  Sea  by  canal 
(completed  1933),  from  Leningrad,  through  Lake 
Onega,  to  Belomorsk,  and  with  the  Volga  through 
the  MAHHNSK  SYSTEM 

Baltimore,  Cecilius  Calvert,  2d  Baron:  see  CALVEHT, 
CJBCILZUS. 

Baltimore,  Charles  Calvert,  3d  Baron*  see  CALVERT, 
CHARLES 

Baltimore,  George  Calvert,  1st  Baron*  see  CALVERT, 
GEORGE 

Baltimore  (b61'ttm6r,  -mur),  city  (pop  859,100),  N 
Md  ,  largest  city  in  the  state,  on  the  Patapsco  river 
near  Chesapeake  Bay  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  a  com- 
mercial and  industrial  center,  and  an  important 
seaport  Among  its  leading  industries  are  ship- 
building, meat  packing,  food  processing,  sugar,  pe- 
troleum, and  copper  refining,  and  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  tin  cans,  straw  hats,  airplanes,  clothing, 
textiles,  chemicals,  electrical  equipment,  glass 
products,  and  fertiliser.  The  citv  is  a  cultural  and 
educational  center,  it  is  the  site  of  JOHNS  HOPKINS 
UNIVEUWTV,  Loyola  College  (Jesuit,  for  men, 
1852),  GOUCHKR  COLLEGE  (being  moved  to  Tow- 
son),  MOHOAN  STATE  COLLEGE,  Notre  Dame  of 
Maryland  (Catholic,  for  women,  1848),  St  Mary's 
Seminary  and  Umv  (Catholic,  Bulpioian),  the  Pea- 
body  Institute,  the  Maryland  Institute  of  Art,  the 
Walters  Art  Gallery,  and  the  Baltimore  Museum 
of  Art  The  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  and  the 
municipal  symphony  orchestra  are  well  known 
Settlement  of  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  city 
took  place  early  in  the  17th  cent ,  but  the  founding 
date  is  established  as  1729,  when  the  royal  governor 
authorized  the  building  of  a  town  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1745  and  as  a  city  in  1797  Its 
excellent  natural  harbor  soon  made  the  town  an 
important  center  for  shipping  tobacco  and  gram 
Shipbuilding,  an  early  industry,  flourished  during 
the  Revolution  with  the  fitting  out  of  many  priva- 
teers and  culminated  with  the  building  of  the  fa- 
mous Baltimore  clippers  in  the  early  1800s  The 
nation's  wars  have  played  a  large  role  in  the  city's 
history  When  the  British  occupied  Philadelphia 
(1776),  Baltimore  became  the  meeting  place  of 
Congress  In  the  War  of  1812  the  gallant  defense  of 
Fort  McHenry  (restored  1933)  inspired  Francis 
Scott  Key  to  write  the  STAB-SPA  NGLIUD  BANNER 
Maryland  remained  in  the  Union  during  the  Civil 
War,  but  Baltimore  held  violent  pro-Southern 
sympathies,  as  witnessed  by  the  mob's  attack  on 
the  6th  Massachusetts  Regiment  111  April,  1861. 
Baltimore  played  an  important  part  ui  the  First 
and  Second  World  Wars  as  a  shipbuilding  and 
supply-shipping  center.  The  city's  hold  on  the 
trans-Allegheny  trade  was  endangered  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Erie  Canal  (1825),  making  New 
York  an  ocean  outlet  for  the  West,  but  this  was 
offset  by  the  constnn  tioii  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
RR  to  Elhcott's  Mills  in  1830  After  a  disastrous 
fire  (1904)  a  more  beautiful  and  better-planned 
metropolis  emerged  Some  of  its  well-known  land- 
marks molude  the  Washington  Monument  (de- 
signed by  Robert  Mills),  the  Roman  Catholic  ca- 
thedral (the  first  cathedral  in  the  United  States, 
designed  by  B  H  Latrobe),  St  Paul's  Cemetery, 
Westminster  Churchyard  (where  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
is  buried),  and  the  Pimlico  race  track  Baltimore 
is  known  as  the  Monumental  City  and  the  Conven- 
tion City  Logan  Field,  an  army  air  base,  is  near 
See  A  M.L  Sioussat,  0W  Bofctmore  (1931),  Hamil- 
ton'Owens,  Baltimore  on  the  Chetapeake  (1941). 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  first  railroad  in  the 
United  States  open  for  public  traffic.  After  the  end 
of  the  War  of  1812  the  city  of  Baltimore  experienced 
a  period  of  phenomenal  growth,  due  largely  to  the 
NATIONAL  ROAD,  but  faced  a  period  of  rapid  de- 
cline after  trans-Allegheny  traffic  had  gravitated 
toward  the  newly  opened  Erie  Canal  in  New  York 
Construction  of  the  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL 
was  not  yet  begun.  In  1827,  therefore,  a  group  of 
Baltimore  business  leaden  petitioned  for  and  re- 
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ceived  the  charter  under  which  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  RR  still  operates  Construction  was  started 
in  1828,  and  the  first  division  waa  opened  m  1830 
for  traffic  from  Baltimore  to  Elhcott's  Mills  (now 
Elhcott  City),  Md.,  14  mi  away  Horses  were  at 
first  used  for  motive  power,  but  the  successful  trial 
(1830)  of  the  Tom  Thumb,  built  by  Peter  COOPKK, 
brought  a  change  to  steam-driven  locomotives 
The  B  A  O.  reached  Cumberland,  Md  ,  m  1842, 
Wheeling,  Va  (now  W  Va  ),  in  1852,  and  St  Louis, 
over  connecting  roads,  in  1857  Great  exertions 
wore  put  forth  to  keep  it  open  during  the  Civil  War 
for  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  in  the  face 
of  Southern  raids  Connections  to  Chicago  were 
made  in  1874,  to  Philadelphia  m  1886,  and  to  New 
York  city  in  1887  Because  of  its  centrally  located 
route,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  RR  retained  a  promi- 
nent place  among  the  country's  railroad  systems 
See  Edward  Hungerford,  The  Story  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  18$7-19£7  (1928) ,  F  P  Summers, 
The  Baltimore  arid  Ohio  in  the  Ciml  War  (1939) 

Baltimore  oriole,  see  ORIOLE 

Baits,  peonies  of  the  east  coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea 
They  include  the  Latvians,  the  Lithuanians,  and 
the  now  extinct  Old  Prussians  (see  LANGUAGE) 
Conquered  and  forcibly  converted  to  Christianity 
by  the  TEUTONIC  KNIGHTS  and  the  LIVONIAN 
KNIGHTS  (13th  cent ),  the  Baltic  peoples  entered  a 
long  period  of  subjection  The  Teutonu  Order  lost 
(15th  cent )  all  but  East  Prussia,  but  the  descend- 
ants of  the  German  knights  and  settlers  retained 
their  hold  over  the  land  and  the  commerce  As  the 
"Baltic  barons,"  they  held  sway  over  the  depressed 
Baltic  populations  until  the  20th  cent  The  huge 
empire  of  LITHUANIA,  which  arose  with  the  decline 
of  the  Teutonic  Order,  was  increasingly  absorbed 
by  the  Polish  crown ,  its  nobility  soon  became  thor- 
oughly Polish  in  language  and  political  outlook 
The  Estonians,  a  Finnic,  not  a  Baltic  people,  came 
under  Swedish  rule  in  1561  and  in  1721  passed 
under  Russia,  which  by  1795  had  acquired  all  the 
Baltic  provinces  The  independence  won  by  Lithu- 
ania, LATVIA,  and  ESTONIA  in  1918  was  lost  again 
m  1940 

Baluchi  (buloo'chg),  Eastern  Iranian  language  of 
the  Indo-Iraman  subfamily  of  Indo-European  lan- 
guages See  LANGUAGE  (table) 

Baluchistan  (btiloo'chfetan),  province  (including  the 
former  Baluchistan  states  agency,  134,002  sq 
mi,  pop  857,835),  West  Pakistan,  on  the  Arabian 
Sea  Quetta  is  the  capital  It  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Iran  and  on  the  north  by  Afghanistan 
Lying  outside  the  monsoon  zone  and  with  few  riv- 
ers usable  for  irrigation,  Baluchistan  is  largely 
desert  land  with  marable  hills  and  mountains  Pas- 
toral nomads,  who  speak  Iranian  languages,  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  sparse  population  Some 
cotton  is  raised  and  processed  On  the  coast  there 
is  trade  in  nan  and  salt 

baluchitherium  (buloochlther'eum),  extinct  primi- 
tive rhinoceros  of  the  Miocene  period,  fossilized 
bones  of  which  were  found  in  central  Asia  It  is 
believed  to  be  the  largest  land  mammal  that  ever 
lived,  with  an  estimated  shoulder  height  of  nearly 
18  ft  and  a  weight  of  about  10  tons 

Balue,  Jean  (aha'  bald'),  c  1421-1491,  French  states- 
man, cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church  One  of  the 
most  trusted  advisers  of  Louis  XI,  he  saved  Paris 
for  the  king  during  the  revolt  of  the  League  of  the 
Public  Weal  (1465)  Subsequently  he  conspired 
with  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  against  Louis 
and  arranged  the  meeting  of  the  two  rulers  at  Pe- 
ronne  (1468),  whore  Charles  made  Louis  a  prisoner 
Louts  had  Balue  arrested  (1469)  and  kept  him  m  an 
iron  cage  till  1480,  when  the  pope  intervened 
Balue  went  to  Rome,  but  in  1484  returned  tem- 
poiauly  to  France  as  a  papal  legate 

Balzac.  Honor6  de  (bal'zak,  bol'-,  Fr  6n6nV  du 
bulsftk').  1799-1860,  French  novelist,  b  Tours  Of 
a  bourgeois  family,  he  himself  later  added  the  "de" 
to  his  name  Neglected  in  childhood,  he  was  sent 
to  a  boarding  school  at  Venddme  and  later  to  the 
grammar  school  at  Tours  Although  educated  for 
the  law,  Balzac  turned  to  authorship,  half  starving 
in  Paris  before  he  began  writing  to  order  sensa- 
tional novels,  pseudonvmously  published  Through- 
out his  life  he  worked  with  feverish  activity,  sleep- 
ing a  few  hours  in  the  evening  and  writing  from 
midnight  until  noon  or  afternoon  of  the  next  day 
He  was  ridden  with  debts,  which  were  increased 
rather  than  relieved  by  his  business  ventures  Bal- 
zac's first  success,  Les  Chouans  (1829,  first  pub- 
lished as  Le  dernier  Chouan),  was  followed  by  La 
Peau  de  chagrin  (1831)  In  the  next  20  \ears  he 
produced  the  vast  collection  of  novels  and  short 
stories  called  "La  Comedie  humame  "  This,  his 
greatest  work,  is  a  reproduction  of  the  French  soci- 
ety of  his  time,  picturing  in  precise  detail  individu- 
als of  every  class  and  every  profession  The  chief 
novels  in  "La  Com6die  humame"  aie  Louw  Lam- 
bert (1832),  Eugenie  Grandet  (1833),  La  Recherche  de 
I'abtolu  (1834),  Le  Peru  Goriot  (1835),  Lea  Illusions 
•perdue*  (1837),  Cesar  Birotteau  (1837),  La  Cownne 
Bette  (1847),  and  Le  Cousin  Pont  (1847)  Balanc- 
ing Balzac  a  faults — his  lack  of  literary  style,  his 
moralizing,  his  tendency  toward  melodrama — are 
his  originality,  his  great  powers  of  observation,  and 
his  vivid  imagination.  His  abort  stories  include 
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some  of  the  best  in  the  language,  but  his  attempts 
at  drama  failed  His  liaisons,  an  attempt  to  live  the 
romances  of  his  works,  were  famous  His  marriage 
to  Countess  Eva  Kanaka  occurred  only  a  few 
months  before  his  death  See  The  Human  Comedy 
(with  introductions  by  George  Samtsbury,  40  vols  , 
1895-98),  BaUsac's  Letters  to  HM  Family,  1809- 
1860  (ed.  by  W  8  Hastings,  1934),  biographies  by 
Frederick  Wed  more  (1890),  Ren£  Benjamin  (Eng 
tr  ,  1927),  and  Stefan  Zweig  (Eng  tr  ,  1946) ,  bibh- 
ography  and  index  comp  by  W  H  Royce  (1929, 
1930,  1946) 

Balzac,  Jean  Louis  Guez  de  (zhft'lwS'  ga').  1597T- 
1654,  Fiench  writer  His  Lettres  (1st  ed  ,  1624) 
were  of  great  influence  in  reforming  French  prose 
style  The  first  English  translation  made  its  ap- 
pearance 1634 

Bamah  (ba'mu)  [Heb  ,— high  place],  term  elsewhere 
translated,  but  in  Ezek  20  29  given  in  the  original 
The  word  is  translated  earlier  in  the  same  verse 
There  is  a  pun  on  the  verb  "to  go"  which  had  in 
Hebrew  a  sound  much  like  the  word  Bamah 

Bamako  (bamako')  town  (pop  c  22,000),  capital  of 
French  Sudan,  on  the  upper  Niger  river  It  is  con- 
nected by  rail  with  Dakar  Cotton,  peanuts,  hides, 
and  skins  are  exported 

Bamberg  (bam'burg,  Ger  bam'b&rk),  city  (pop 
74,733),  Upper  Francoma,  Bavaria,  on  the  Regnitz 
river  It  has  mlk  mills  and  metal  industries  Now 
an  archiepiscopal  see,  it  was  (1007-1802)  the  capi- 
tal of  a  powerful  ecclesiastic  state  The  bishops  of 
Bamberg  were  raised  to  princely  rank  in  the  15th 
cent.  Among  the  several  remarkable  buildings  of 
Bamberg  are  the  splendid  cathedral  (early  13th 
cent ),  with  the  tombs  of  Ernperor  Henry  II,  his 
wife,  St  Kumgundo,  and  Pope  Clement  II,  and  the 
episcopal  palaces  (16th  and  18th  cent  ) 

Bamberg  (bam'burg),  town  (pop  3,000),  co  seat  of 
Bamberg  co  ,  S  S  C  ,  S  of  Columbia,  m  a  diversified 
farm  area  A  boys'  military  school  is  here 

Bamberger,  Ludwig  (loot'vlkh  bam'bfirgur),  1823- 
99,  German  economist,  politician,  and  journalist 
An  ardent  liberal,  he  took  part  in  the  Revolution 
of  1848  and  was  forced  to  live  in  exile  until  1866 
He  worked  for  the  unification  of  Germany,  and  as 
a  leader  of  the  National  Liberals  he  supported 
Bismarck  until  he  was  alienated  by  the  chancellor's 
turn  to  protection  and  state  socialism  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Reichstag  (1870-93),  he  was  recognized 
as  an  authority  on  currency  and  was  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  m 
Germany  and  for  the  founding  of  the  Reichsbank 

Bamboccio,  II*  see  LAAR,  PIETER  VAN 

bamboo,  any  plant  of  the  tribe  Bambuseae.  grasses 
chiefly  of  warm  or  tropical  regions,  where  they  are 
extremely  important  Various  species  of  bamboo 
may  be  low,  climbing,  or,  more  commonly,  tall  and 
treelike  (sometimes  reaching  100  ft )  The  stalks 
are  round  (rarely  square),  jointed,  and  hollow  or 
solid  with  evergreen  or  deciduous  leaves  Some 
kinds  die  after  flowering  and  some  do  not  flower 
until  they  arc  about  30  years  old  In  many  places 
bamboo  is  used  as  wood,  for  construction  work,  fur- 
niture, utensils,  fiber,  paper,  fuel,  and  innumerable 
small  articles  Bamboo  sprouts  are  eaten  as  a  vege- 
table, and  the  grains  of  some  species  are  also  util- 
ized for  food  The  bamboo  has  long  been  used  for 
decorative  purposes,  both  in  gardens  and  in  art  In 
the  United  States  the  native  bamboo  is  a  CANB 
The  common  bamboo  is  Bambuea  arundinacea  See 
Agnes  Arber,  The  Gramineae  a  Study  of  Cereal, 
Bamboo,  and  Grass  (1934) 

Bamford,  Samuel,  1788-1872,  English  weaver  and 
social  reformer  His  first  prominence  came  in  1819 
when,  favoruig  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  he  was  jailed 
for  his  active  though  peaceful  part  in  what  became 
known  as  the  Poterloo  massacre  Bamford  loved 
poetry,  and  his  own  mediocre  verses  were  popular 
among  the  Lancashire  workers  Besides  his  poetry, 
Bamford  is  rioted  for  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a 
Radical  (1840-44) 

Bamian  ("bum van'),  valley,  Afghanistan,  NW  of 
Kabul  Its  rocky  walls,  lined  with  cave  dwellings 
still  m  use,  display  two  gigantic  carved  statues  of 
Buddhist  saints  They  were  partly  ruined  by  Au- 
rangzeb  c  1645  See  Enul  TnnkJer,  Through  the 
Heart  of  Afghanistan  (Eng  tr  ,  1928) 

Bamoth  (ba'moth)  [Heb  , -plural  of  BAMAH],  uni- 
dentified place,  E  of  the  Dead  Sea  Num  21  19,20 
It  is  probably  the  same  as  Bamoth-baal  (-ba'D 
[Heb  ,  -high  places  of  Baal],  Joshua  13  17  Bamoth- 
baal  is  tiauslated  at  Num  22  41 

Bampton,  John,  d  1751,  English  clergyman,  founder 
of  an  Oxford  lectuieship  on  religious  subjects  The 
Bampton  Lectuies  have  frequently  given  rise  to 
lively  controveisy 

Bampton,  Rose,  1909-,  American  operatic  soprano, 
studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  Phila- 
delphia She  made  her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  m  1932  m  the  leading  contralto  role 
ui  Pone  nielli's  La  Gwconda  and  sang  contralto  and 
mezzo-soprano  roles  until  1936,  when  she  first  ap- 
peared as  a  soprano  m  a  European  tour.  She  made 
her  soprano  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  in  1937 
Her  repertoire  includes  the  leading  dramatic  so- 
prano roles  in  Italian  opera,  and  c.1942  she  added 
Elsa  in  Lohen^nn  and  Sieglmde  ui  Die  Walkure. 

Banaba:  see  OCEAN  ISLAND. 
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banana,  name  for  several  species  of  the  genus  Musa 
and  for  the  fruits  these  produce  The  common  ba- 
nana plant  (Musa  sapientum  or  Musa  paradisiaca 
eajnentum) — one  of  the  largest  herbaceous  plants — 
is  «aid  to  be  native  to  tropical  Asia,  but  is  now  cul- 
tn  ated  throughout  the  tropics  where  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  plants  economically  It  is  of  palm- 
like  aspect  and  has  very  largo  leaves,  the  overlap- 
ping bases  of  which  form  the  so-called  trunk  As 
the  plant  reaches  maturity  the  true  stem  rises  from 
the  ground  and  pushes  through  the  center  of  the 
false  trunk  to  emerge  from  the  top  of  the  plant, 
there  becoming  pendent  and  bearing  the  flowers 
At  the  tip  of  the  pendent  stem  are  borne  the  male 
flowers,  above  thorn  the  female,  which  develop  into 
bananas  Each  plantproduces  only  one  such  bunch, 
which  is  formed  of  clusters  of  upcurved  bananas 
called  "hands,"  each  banana  being  a  "finger  "  The 
plants  are  cut  down  to  harvest  the  fruit,  since  they 
bear  only  once,  but  shoots  from  the  rhizome  serve 
to  maintain  the  stand  for  a  number  of  years  New 
plantations  of  bananas  aie  started  bv  planting  these 
shoots  or  pieces  of  the  rhiaome,  since  the  seeds  are 
sterile,  such  plants  may  reach  maturity  in  about 
one  year  The  fruit  of  this  common  banana  (bo- 
tamcally  a  berry)  is  edible  raw  or  rooked  and  is 
rich  in  carbohydi  ates ,  it  is  used  also  in  making  a 
banana  powder  and  a  dried  fruit,  both  of  them  use- 
ful in  cookery  (Banana  oil  is  a  synthetic  product, 
so  named  because  of  its  odor  )  The  first  regular 
shipments  of  bananas  to  the  United  States  began 
about  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent  There  are  sev- 
eral varieties  of  the  common  banana,  one  being  red 
Other  important  species  of  the  banana  gonub  (many 
with  inedible  fruit)  include  the  MANILA  HKMP 
plant,  valued  for  its  fiber,  and  plantain,  valued  for 
its  fruit — a  staple  article  of  food  in  the  tropics 
where  it  is  cooked  and  eaten  as  a  vegetable 

Banat  (ba'nat')  The  term  banat  was  original!  v  used 
for  several  frontier  provinces  of  Hungary  and  Croa- 
tia, whuh  were  governed  by  bans  It  now  applies 
only  to  the  former  Banat  of  Temesvar  (tf'me'sh- 
var),  whuh  until  1918  was  an  integral  part  of  Hun- 
gary Its  chief  ( ity  was  Temesvar  (see  TIMI- 
HOARA)  With  a  population  of  c  1,500,000,  the 
Banat  is  a  fertile  low-lvmg  region  brae  keted  bv  the 
Danube,  Theiss,  and  Mures  rivers  and  the  Transvl- 
vanian  Alps  After  the  First  World  War,  the 
Treaty  of  Trianon  (1919)  divided  the  Banat  be- 
tween Yugoslavia  and  Rumania 

Banbury,  municipal  borough  (19  U  pop  1.1,953, 1943 
estimated  pop  19000),  Oxfordshire  England,  in 
a  productive  agricultural  distne  t  The  town  still 
produces  the  cakes  for  whuh  it  has  been  famous 
since  the  17th  cent  The  Banbury  Cross  of  the 
nursery  rhyme  was  destroyed  by  the  Puritans  in 
1602,  but  a  new  one  was  built  later  Banbury  is  a 
farm  market  with  light-metal  industries 

Bancroft,  Edward,  1744-1821,  Vmencan  Revolu- 
tionary spy,  b  Westfield,  Vlasn  While  living  in 
London,  he  became  the  friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  in  the  Revolution  began  to  operate  as  an  Amer- 
ican secret  agent  He  reporten  to  the  American 
commissioners  in  France,  hut,  unknown  to  them, 
he  played  the  double  agent  and  also  reported  their 
movements  to  the  British  Bancroft  in  1778  gave 
advance  information  of  the  Franco-American  alli- 
ance to  the  British  Evidence  of  his  duplicity  was 
first  revealed  hv  Paul  Leicester  Ford  in  1891  See 
Carl  Van  Doren,  Secret  History  of  the  American 
Revolution  (1941) 

Bancroft,  George,  1800-1891,  American  historian 
and  statesman,  b  Worcester,  Mass  Educated  at 
Harvard  (B  A  ,  1817)  and  Gottmgen  (Ph  I)  , 
1820),  he  taught  brieflv  at  Harvard  and  then  for 
eight  years  at  the  Ro\md  Hill  Sc  hool  at  Northamp- 
ton, Mass  ,  of  which  he  was  a  founder  and  copro- 
pnetor  He  then  turned  definitely  to  writing  His 
article  (Jan  ,  1831)  in  the  \rorth  American  Review 
attacking  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  delighted 
Jacksoman  Democrats,  and  in  1834  Bancroft  be- 
came an  avowed  apostate  from  New  England  Fed- 
eralism, "a  traitor  to  his  class  "  In  that  vear  also 
appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  monumental  work, 
A  History  of  the  United  States  (10  vols  ,  1834-74). 
As  a  reward  for  his  speeches  and  writings  in  the 
Democratic  cause  he  was  appointed  (1837)  collector 
of  the  port  of  Boston  by  President  Martin  Van 
Buren,  and  as  the  dispenser  of  the  patronage  of  that 
office  Bancroft  was  the  Democratic  boss  in  Massa- 
chusetts He  was  defeated  for  the  governorship  m 
1844,  but  another  Democratic  President,  James  K 
Polk,  at  the  earnest  prompting  of  Van  Buren,  made 
him  Secretary  of  the  Navy  In  that  post  (Marc  h, 
1845-Sept ,  1846)  he  established  the  U  8  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  and  issued  the  standing 
orders  under  whic  h  Capt  John  D  Sloat,  command- 
ing the  Pacific  squadron,  seized  California  ports  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War  That  conflict 
formally  began  in  May,  1845,  when  Bancroft,  then 
serving  also  as  acting  Sec  retarv  of  War,  gave  the 
order  whic  h  sent  Gen  Zachary  Tuvlor  into  Mexico. 
While  minister  to  Great  Britain  (1846-49),  he  dili- 
gently collected  materials  for  his  History  in  British 
and  French  archives  Bancroft,  an  antislavery 
Democrat,  came  to  support  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
the  Civil  War  and  on  Feb  12,  1866,  delivered  the 
official  memorial  address  on  Lincoln  before  Con- 
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gross  (he  had  also  been  the  official  eulogist  of 
Andrew  Jackson  in  1845)  He  wrote  President  An- 
drew Johnson's  first  message  to  Congress,  and  m 
1867  Johnson  appointed  him  minister  to  Prussia 
He  held  the  post  until  1874,  the  year  he  finished  the 
10th  volume  of  the  History  In  1876  he  brouarht  out 
a  revised  edition  of  the  whole  in  six  volumes,  bring- 
ing events  up  to  1782  His  History  of  the  Formation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (1882)  was 
incorporated  with  "the  author's  last  revision"  of 
his  History  (b  vols  ,  1883-85),  which  brought  it 
down  to  1789  Although  his  famous  History  is  little 
read  today,  it  was  an  important  landmark  in  Amer- 
ican historiography,  hitherto  buidened  with  Fed- 
eralist mvths  Bancroft  always  had  his  eye  to  the 
main  chance  and  was  doubtless  as  devious  as  the 
next  politician,  but  the  History,  violently  anti- 
British  and  intensely  patriotic,  leaves  no  doubt  that 
he  was  passionately  sincere  in  his  devotion  to 
democrac  \  Ac  knowledgod  partisan  that  he  was, 
Bane  roft,  the  first  American  trained  in  the  so-called 
sc  lentific  sc  hool  of  German  historical  scholarship, 
nevertheless  insisted  that  his  was  an  objective  inter- 
pretation, the  high  praise  his  work  won  from  the 
great  Leopold  von  Ranke  as  the  best  history  ever 
written  from  the  democ  ratu  point  of  view  annoyed 
as  well  as  gratified  him  His  literary  style  was 
sonorous  and  rather  i>onderou8,  though  some  pas- 
sages still  have  a  welcome  emotional  appeal  See 
biographies  by  M  A  Do  Wolfe  Howe  (1908)  and 
R  B  Nve  (1944),  J  S  Bassett,  The  Middle  Group 
of  American  Historians  (1917),  O  W  Long,  Liter- 
ary Pioneers  Early  A  nwrican  Kxplorerg  of  European 
Culture  (1935),  A  M  Schlesmger,  Jr  ,  The  A<je  of 
Jackson  (1945) 

Bancroft,  Hubert  Howe,  1832-1918,  American  pub- 
lisher and  historian,  b  Granville,  Ohio  He  so  im- 
pressed his  bookseller  brother-in-law  of  Buffalo, 
N  Y  ,  with  his  salesmanship  that  he  was  sent  to 
San  Franc  isco  m  1852  with  $5,000  worth  of  books 
Soon  he  had  his  own  firm,  the  largest  book  and  sta- 
tionery business  west  of  Chicago  In  publishing  a 
handbook  on  California,  Bane  roft  began  gathering 
what  reference  works  existed,  and  this  developed 
into  a  passion  for  collec  ting  material  on  all  W  Amer- 
ua,  from  Alaska  to  Patagonia  When  completed, 
his  collec  tion  ran  to  some  bO.OOO  volumes,  me  luding 
rare  manuscripts,  transcripts  by  c  opvists  he  sent  to 
various  archives,  and  personal  narratives  of  earlv 
pioneers  as  re<  orded  bv  reporters  he  had  also  lured 
The  collection,  now  the  Bancroft  Library  of  the 
Umv  of  California,  is  the  greatest  existing  single 
source  for  Western  history  Having  acquired  it, 
Bancroft,  alwavs  the  businessman  as  well  as  an 
amateur  of  history,  decided  to  put  it  to  practical 
use  After  toving  with  the  idea  of  compiling  an 
encyclopedia,  he  settled  on  the  publication  of  a 
prodigious  history  (39  vols,  1874-90),  reissued 
(1882-90)  us  The  Works  of  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft 
Called  "the  greatest  feat  of  historiography  since 
Thucv elides,"  it  was  a  cooperative  effort  under  his 
general  editorial  supervision  About  a  dozen  peo- 
ple, out  of  some  bOO  tried  out  m  his  "history  fac- 
torv,"  wrote  most  of  the  Works  Bancroft  person- 
alh  wrote  verv  little  The  Works  cover  the  history 
and  to  some  extent  the  anthropology  of  Central 
America,  Mexico,  and  the  far  West  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  The  first  five  volumes  c  oncern 
the  "native  races,"  the  next  28  the  "Pacific  states," 
and  the  last  six  are  "essays  "  Literary  Industries, 
the  39th  volume,  contains  autobiographic  al  mate- 
rial and  an  account  of  Bancroft's histoucal  method 
Because  his  assistants  were  not  given  credit  lines 
and  bee  auso  a  (subsequent  "who's  who  of  the  West" 
whic  h  he  published  included  names  for  a  pne  e 
(sometimes  exorbitant),  Bancroft  and  his  Works 
were  at  first  severely  attac  ked  However,  his  enor- 
mous contribution  soon  received  its  just  due  See 
biography  bv  J  W  Caughev  (1946) 

Bancroft,  Marie  Effie  Wilton,  Lady,  1839-1921,  Eng- 
lish actress  and  managei  Miss  Wilton  made  her 
debut  (1850)  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  London,  and 
in  1865  became  joint  manager  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theatre.  London,  hero  Squire  Bancroft, 
1841  1926,  whose  real  name  was  Squire  Bancroft 
White  Butterfield  was  her  leading  man  In  1867 
they  married  and  were  a  great  success  m  T  W 
Robertson's  Caste  From  1880  to  1885  they  man- 
aged the  Haynmrket  Theatre,  London,  where  they 
starred  in  Shakspere's  comedies,  Sheridan's  School 
for  Scandal,  Ly  tton's  Money,  and  Diplomacy  by 
Clement  Scott  and  B  C  Stephenson  They  ap- 
peared together  until  1886,  when  Mrs  Bancroft 
retired  Squire  Bancroft  was  knighted  in  1895 
See  his  Empty  Chairs  (1925)  and  their  joint  mem- 
oirs, Mr  and  Mrs  Bancroft,  on  and  off  the  Stage 
(1888)  and  Recollections  of  Sixty  Years  (1909) 

Bancroft,  village  (pop  1,094),  S  Ont ,  on  the  York 
nver  and  NNW  of  Belleville 

band,  m  music,  a  group  of  musicians  playing  prin- 
cipally upon  wind  instruments,  usually  out  of  doors 
Until  late  m  the  17th  cent  the  term  was  loosely 
used  for  an  ensemble  playing  for  the  court  or  the 
theater  The  band  as  known  today  originated  as 
the  military  band,  to  stir  the  emotions  of  troops 
and  to  signal  their  attacks  Portability  and  loud- 
ness,  then,  had  to  be  primary  considerations  in 
band  instrumentation,  and  the  march  has  always 


been  characteristic  of  band  music  A  German,  Wil- 
helm  Wieprecht  (1802-72),  was  the  first  to  use 
trumpets  and  horns  with  valves  in  the  band,  when 
(c  1830)  he  reformed  the  instrumentation  of  Prus- 
sian cavalry  and  infantry  bands  A  little  later 
Adolphe  Sax  introduced  his  saxhorns  into  French 
military  bands  in  great  numbers,  largely  replacing 
the  oboes,  bassoons,  and  horns  for  a  time.  In  the 
1860s  the  sarrusophone  became  a  part  of  the  band, 
and  by  this  tune  the  wind  band  had  become  in  most 
respe<  ts  the  ensemble  known  today  The  U  S 
Marino  Band,  founded  in  1798,  was  the  hrst  im- 
portant band  m  this  country  and  is  still  outstand- 
ing The  concert  band  is  of  fairly  recent  develop- 
ment The  first  in  the  United  States  was  that  of 
P  S  GILMORE,  founded  m  1859  His  successor  as 
the  loading  American  bandmaster  was  John  Philip 
Sousa  In  1911  Edwin  Franko  Goldman  (1878- ) 
organized  the  Goldman  Band,  which  gives  outdoor 
concerts  in  New  York  every  summer  The  instru- 
mentation of  bands  is  often  governed  by  function- 
ality, arbitrary  provisions  by  military  authorities, 
and  other  nonmusical  considerations  Consequent- 
ly, each  band  must  make  its  own  arrangements, 
and  band  concerts  consist  largely  e>f  music  written 
for  other  media  Modern  bands  usually  me  lude  the 

PICCOLO,  FLUTE,  CORNET,  TRUMPET,  FllRNCH  HORN, 
TUBA,  TROMBONE,  OBOE,  CLARINET,  ENGLISH  HORN, 

BASSOON,  SAXOPHONE,  Fltlgelhorn,  euphonium  and 
various  PERCUSSION  INHTRUMFNTS  Concert  bands 
also  use  the  c  ello,  bass  viol,  and  harp  The  instru- 
mentation of  dance  bands  and  jazz  bands  is  tre- 
mendously varied  The  term  band  is  also  used  for 
an  ensemble  of  any  one  ty  po  ot  instrument,  as  brass 
band,  wind  baud,  or  marimba  hand  See  R  F 
Goldman,  The  Band's  Afueic  (1938)  and  The 
Concert  hand  (1946),  A  A  ( 'lappe,  The  Wind 
Hand  and  Its  Instruments  (1911) 

bandage  FIRST  A  in  often  requires  the  use  of  a  band- 
age to  protect  a  wound,  to  hold  dressings  and 
poultices  in  place,  to  control  bleeding,  to  serve  as 
a  sling  for  supporting  a  part  of  the  body,  and  to 
limit  motion  Bandages  are  made  of  thin  gauze  and 
of  heavier  material,  such  as  muslin,  are  from  about 
1  in  to  5  in  wide,  and  are  rolled  for  convenience  in 
handling  Various  bandages  named  for  the  way  in 
which  thev  are  wound,  eg  ,  circular,  spiral,  spiral 
reverse,  figure  eight,  and  spic  a,  are  used  on  different 
parts  of  the  body  It  is  important  to  place  the  part 
in  the  desired  position  before  the  bandage  is  ap- 
plied, to  prevent  interference  with  c  irculation,  and 
to  tie  the  ends  of  the  bandage  in  such  a  way  that 
it  does  not  cause  pressure  Elastic  bandages  arc 
used  to  support  vane  ose  veins 

Banda  Islands  (bun'du),  group  of  10  volcanic  islands 
(72  sq  mi  ,  pop  13,036),  East  Indonesia,  in  the* 
Banda  Sea  S  of  Ceram,  in  the  Moluccas  Banda- 
lontar  is  the  largest  Nutmeg  and  mace  are  the 
chief  products  Visited  by  the  Dutch  in  1599,  the 
group  came  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch  hast 
India  Company  m  1619 

Banda  Oriental  (ban'd.i  oryTintiil')  [Span  ,=»eastern 
shore,  i  e  ,  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata],  region,  S  Uruguay 
It  is  an  alluvial  plain  where  nearly  all  of  Uruguay  's 
agricultural  products  (wheat,  flax,  linseed,  oats, 
and  barley)  are  raised  and  most  of  the  population 
is  concentrated  Banda  Oriental  was  the  term  ap- 
plied to  Uruguay  in  the  Spanish  colonial  period 

Bandar,  India  see  MASULIPAIAM 

Bandar  Abbas  (ban 'dur  abas'),  town  (pop  c  14,000), 
HE  Iran,  a  port  on  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  at  the  end 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  Practically  all  imports  from 
India  come  through  Bandar  Abbas  Chief  exports 
are  cotton,  rugs,  nuts,  and  gums  There  was  a 
small  settlement  here,  Gombroon  or  Gomberun, 
before  Shah  Abbas  I  began  (1622)  the  development 
of  a  major  port 

Bandar  Shah  (sha').  town,  N  Iran,  a  small  port  on 
the  Caspian  Sea  It  was  long  a  fishing  village  and 
now  derives  its  importance  from  the  fact  that  the 
Trans-Iranian  11R  ends  heie  Its  name  also  occurs 
as  Shahi 

Bandar  Shahpur  (shapoor'),  city  (pop  c  40,000), 
SW  Iran,  between  Mohammerah  and  Bushirc  It 
is  of  increasing  importance  as  the  Persian  Gulf 
terminus  of  the  Trans-Iranian  RR 

Banda  Sea  (b&n'du,  ban'dn),  bounded  by  islands  of 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  with  the  Celebes  on  the 
northeast,  Ceram  on  the  north,  and  Timor  on  the 
south 

Bandel,  Ernst  von  (grnsf  fun  ban'dul).  1800-1876, 
German  sculptor  He  studied  architecture,  paint- 
ing, engraving,  and  modeling,  and  spent  two  years 
in  Italy,  giving  his  whole  time  to  sculpture  He  was 
employed  in  the  court  of  Louis  I  of  Bavaria,  and 
m  1834  he  went  to  Hanover,  where  he  devoted  his 
best  years  to  the  monument  to  Armmius,  erected 
near  Detmold  Other  works  include  Mars  Asleep, 
Chanty,  Chnst,  and  busts  of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria 
and  Peter  von  Hess 

Bandolier,  Adolph  Francis  Alphonse  (bftndulSr'), 
1840-1914,  American  archaeologist,  b  Berne, 
Switzerland  Ho  went  to  Illinois  with  his  parents 
in  1848,  but  returned  to  the  Umv  of  Berne  for  his 
education  His  first  studies,  published  through  the 
Peabody  Museum  (1877-79),  were  scholarly  papers 
on  ancient  Mexican  civilisations.  From  1880  to 
1889  he  carried  on  field  researches  in  New  Mexico 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
of  America,  in  the  Paper*  of  which  the  scientific 
results  are  to  he  found.  The  Delight  Makers  (1800) 
and  The  Gilded  Man  (1893)  are  more  popular  books 
based  upon  the  work  of  this  period  In  1892  he 
began  a  decade  of  archaeological  exploration  and 
study  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  After  1903  he  became  a 
lecturer  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. Upon  his  work  critical  scholars  of  American 
archaeology  have  since  largely  built 
Bandelier  National  Monument:  see  NATIONAL  PARKS 

AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

Bandello,  Matteo  (mut-ta'obandeTlo),  c  148O-1562, 
Italian  novelist,  a  Dominican  priest  Ho  ia  famous 
for  his  novelle,  short  tales  in  imitation  of  those  of 
Boccaccio  They  are  often  coarse  but  have  consid- 
erable vitality  and  occasional  tragu  force  His 
version  of  an  earlier  author's  Romeo  and  Juliet  is 
probably  the  source  of  Shakspero's  play  An  edition 
of  his  novelle  was  translated  into  English  by  Sir 
Geoffrey  Fenton  in  1567  and  reprinted  in  1924 

Bandera  (banda'ru),  unincorporated  town  (pop 
c  1,300),  co  seat  of  Bandera  co  ,  SW  Texas,  on  the 
Medina  and  NW  of  San  Antonio  Founded  by 
Mormons  m  1854  and  later  turned  into  a  Polish  set- 
tlement, this  ranching  and  farm  center  in  the  cool 
hill  country  keeps  some  Old  West  flavor,  has  a  well- 
known  museum  stocked  with  pioneer  relics,  and 
attracts  vacationers 

Bandinelli,  Bartolomeo  (burtoldma'o  bandeneTlo), 
or  Baccio  (bat'chS),  1493''-!  560,  Florentine  sculp- 
tor and  painter,  son  of  a  goldsmith  He  strove  to 
emulate  Michelangelo  Among  his  best-known 
sculptures  are  a  statue  of  St  Peter  and  an  altar 
screen  in  the  Cathedral  at  Florence  and  Hercides 
and  Cacus,  also  in  Florence 

bandit,  see  BRIOANDAOK 

Bandjermasm,  Indonesia   see  BANJERMASIN 

Bandoeng,  Indonesia   see  BANDUNO 

Bandon,  resort  city  (pop  1.004),  SW  Oregon,  SSW 
of  Coos  Bay,  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Coquille,  me  1891  It  was  rebuilt  after  a  fire 
in  1936  that  destroyed  most  of  the  citv 

Bandung  or  Bandoeng  (both  ban'doong),  town 
(pop  166,815),  on  W  Java,  Indonesia.  SE  of 
Batavia,  at  an  altitude  of  2,300  ft  It  was  formerly 
an  administrative  and  a  military  headquarters  of 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  Among  its  products 
are  textiles,  quinine,  soap,  cigars,  rubber  goods, 
and  machinery  Bandung  has  an  engineering  college 
and  a  textile  institute  It  has  an  airport,  and  its 
radio  station  is  the  most  powerful  in  Indonesia 

baneberry,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Actaea,  perennials 
haMtig  compound  leaves  and  a  cluster  of  small 
white  flowers,  sometimes  cultivated  for  the  hand- 
some (though  poisonous)  fruits  Native  species, 
foi  merly  used  medicinally  by  both  Indian  and  white 
man  and  called  also  cohosh,  have  a  stalk  of  red  ber- 
ries— red  baneberry— 01  a  stalk  of  white  berries  on 
short,  swollen  red  stems — white  baneboiry  Herb 
Christopher  is  anothei  name,  particularly  for  tho 
dark-fruited  European  baneheny 

Baner,  Johan,  Swod  Baner  (yoo'hun  bimar'),  1596- 
1641,  Swedish  general  in  the  THIRTY  YEARS  WAR 
He  served  m  Poland  and  Russia  (1626-29)  and,  as 
counselor  and  general,  landed  with  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  in  Germany  (1640)  In  1632  he  occupied 
Magdeburg  and,  with  Bernhard  of  Saxe-Wennar, 
held  Bavaria  and  Swabia  Chief  Swedish  general 
after  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Lutzen,  he 
met  with  signal  defeat  at  NOrdhngen  (1634)  At 
Wittstotk  (1036)  against  the  Saxon  and  imperialist 
forces,  he  recovered  the  military  prestige  of  the 
Swedes,  though  forced  to  retreat  for  lack  of  rein- 
forcements In  1Q38,  he  recovered  Pomeranm  and 
Mecklenburg  After  winning  a  victorv  over  the 
Saxons  at  Chemnitz  (1639)  and  penetrating  into 
Bohemia,  he  was  forced  to  retreat 

Banff  (bamf,  b&nf),  town  (pop  2,081),  SW  Alta  ,  on 
the  Bow  river  in  the  Rockv  Mts  A  famous  tourist 
center,  it  is  the  chief  station  on  the  transcontinen- 
tal line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  tho 
Banff  National  Park  (2,564  sq  mi  ,  est  1887), 
which  has  hot  sulphur  springs  Banff  has  also  bo- 
come  a  winter  resort  for  eastern  prairie  dwellers, 
with  an  annual  winter  carnival  There  are  a  na- 
tional park  museum  and  a  zoological  garden 

Banff,  burgh  (pop  3,489),  county  town  of  Banff- 
shire,  Scotland,  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Devoron  and 
near  Moray  Firth  It  has  a  harbor  and  a  fishing 
industry 

Banff  shire  or  Banff,  county  (630  sq  mi  1931  pop 
54,907,  1948  estimated  pop  52,482),  NE  Scotland 
Tho  county  town  is  Banff  Other  irnportant  towns 
are  Keith,  Portsoy,  and  Buckie  The  county  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Firth  of  Moray  and 
on  the  east  and  south  by  Aberdeenshire.  The  re- 
gion is  rolling  and  fertile  near  the  coast,  rising  to 
the  Grampians  in  tho  south  It  is  an  agricultural 
county,  with  small  fishing  villages  along  the  coast. 
""  "  ntitiesofftne 

istory  with 

_  me  of  many 

battles  between  the  Scots  and  the  Norse  invaders 
and  later  was  torn  by  religious  strife  after  the 
Heformation  and  through  the  period  of  the  Puritan 
Revolution. 

Bang,  Herman  Joachim  (hfc'man  yd'dkhlm  bang'), 


county,  wun  small  nsnmg  villages  along  tl 
There  is  some  quarrying,  and  large  quantiti 
whisky  are  distilled  Associated  in  histc 
Aberdeenshire,  Banffshire  was  the  scene 
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1857-1912,  Danish  novelist,  journalist,  and  critic 
His  first  important  book  was  Generation*  ivithout 
Hop?  (1880),  a  novel  subjective  and  autobiographi- 
cal In  his  collection  of  short  stories  Quiet  Lives 
(1886)  appears  what  is  generally  regarded  as  his 
masterpiece,  "By  the  Wayside  "  His  later  books 
are  impressionistic  in  style,  among  them  are  The 
White  House  (1898)  and  Denied  a  Country  (1906, 
Eng  tr  ,  1927) 

Bangalore  (bang-gu!6r'),  city  (pop  248,334),  SE  My- 
sore state,  India  The  city  was  founded  in  1537 
and  there  are  remains  of  Tippoo  Sahib's  palace. 
Today  it  is  a  major  rail  junction  and  commerual 
center  of  S  India  Woolen,  cotton,  and  silk  textiles 
are  manufactured  An  airplane  factory  was  opened 
in  1941 

Bangka  or  Banka  (both  hang'kd,  bang'ku),  island 
(4,611  sq  mi  ,  pop  including  offshore  islets  205,- 
363),  Indonesia,  in  the  Java  Sea  SE  of  Sumatra 
Since  c  1710  when  tin  was  discovered  here  Bangka 
has  become  one  of  the  principal  tin  producers  of  the 
world  Tho  island  also  has  deposits  of  iron,  manga- 
nese, gold,  lead,  and  copper  Pangkalpinang  is  the 
capital,  Muntok  the  principal  port 

Bangkok  (bang'kftk*),  city  (pop  688,832),  capital 
of  Thailand,  on  the  Menam  river  near  the  Gulf  of 
Siam  It  is  the  industrial  center  of  Thailand  and  is 
surrounded  bv  the  fertile  Monam  plain,  but  it  is 
most  important  as  the  seat  of  government  and  tho 
principal  port  of  the  kingdom  The  chief  exports 
are  rite,  tin,  teak,  and  rubber  Industrial  plants 
include  rice  mills,  sawmills,  salt  and  oil  refineries, 
and  shipyards  Bangkok  is  c onnected  by  rail  with 
Singapore,  Chiang  Mai,  and  Pnom  Penh  The  old 
city  was  built  on  the  river  and  canals  and  was 
walled  In  the  late  19th  cent ,  Bangkok  underwent 
modernization,  many  buildings  were  constructed 
in  the  European  or  a  modified  European  style 
Notable  buildings  include  the  Grand  Palace  in  the 
old  ( ity  and  the  Dusit  Palace  in  the  northern  out- 
skirts The  Chinese  quarter  is  to  the  south  Bang- 
kok be<  ame  the  administrative  center  of  Siam  soon 
after  the  fall  of  AYUTHIA,  and  in  1782  it  became 
the  capital 

Bangor  (bang'gur) ,  municipal  borough  (pop  15,769) , 
Co  Down,  Northern  Ireland,  on  Belfast  Lough 
near  its  mouth  and  ENE  of  Belfast  It  is  a  seaport, 
a  resort,  and  a  yachting  center,  scene  of  an  annual 
regatta  There  are  remains  of  an  abbey  The  origi- 
nal missionary  abbev  was  founded  <  555bySt  Corn- 
gall  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  the  9th 
cent  Rebuilt  in  1120,  it  was  taken  over  by  Fran- 
ciscans in  1469  and  dissolved  in  1542 

Bangor.  1  (bang'g6r,  ban'-,  bang'gur)  City  (pop 
29,822),  to  seat  of  Penobscot  co  ,  S  Maine,  on  the 
Penobscot  at  the  head  of  navigation  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kenduskeag,  opposite  Brewer,  me  as 
a  town  1791,  as  a  city  1834  A  port  of  entry,  it  is  a 
common  ml  center  and  a  gateway  to  an  extensive 
resort  area  Its  varied  industries  include  printing, 
food  and  lumber  processing,  and  tho  production  of 
shoes  and<  dental  supplies  Champlam  and  Monts 
probably  ascended  the  river  this  far  m  1604  Set- 
tlers began  to  arrive  in  1769  The  British  occupied 
Bangor  in  1814  Bangor  Theologu  al  Seminary  was 
established  m  1814  There  are  many  early- 19th- 
century  houses  2  (b&ng'gdr)  Village  (pop  1,409), 
SW  Mich  ,  near  Lake  Michigan  W  of  Kalamazoo, 
in  a  fruitgrowing  area,  settled  1837,  me  1877 
3  (bang'gur)  Industrial  borough  (pop  5,687).  E 
Pa  ,  between  Easton  and  Stroudsburg,  settled 
1773,  me  1875  It  is  the « enter  of  a  slate-quarrying 
area  and  has  textile-products  industries 

Bangor  (bang'gdr) ,  municipal  borough  (pop  10,960) , 
Caernarvonshire,  Wales,  at  the  northern  opening 
of  Menai  Strait  The  cathedral,  on  the  site  of  a 
6th-century  church,  dates  from  the  15th  and  16th 
cent  Bangor  is  the  seat  of  the  University  College 
of  North  Wales  Slate  is  shipped  from  adjacent 
Port  Penrhyn 

Bangorian  Controversy  (bnng-g6'reun),  in  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George 
I  Benjamin  HOADLY,  bishop  of  Bangor,  Wales,  de- 
livered a  sermon  (1717)  before  the  king  in  which  ho 
denied  the  delegation  by  Jesus  Christ  of  any  au- 
thority to  the  church  Advocates  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  (among  them  William  LAW)  attacked 
Hoadly's  position,  and  a  sharp  controversy  ensued, 
in  which  some  50  writers  participated  and  about 
200  pamphlets  were  issued  The  Bangorian  Con- 
troversy led  the  king  to  prorogue  convocation  m 
1717,  this  great  council  of  the  church  was  rendered 
inactive  for  about  135  years 

Bangs,  John  Kendrick,  1862-1922,  American  humor- 
ist, b  Yonkors,  N  Y  ,  grad  Columbia,  1883  He 
was  associate  editor  of  Life,  1884-88,  joined  the 
staff  of  Harper's  Magazine,  1888,  and  edited  Harp- 
er's Weekly,  1899-1901,  and  Puck,  1904-5  Be- 
Bidea  other  editonal  work,  he  wrote  over  30  books 
of  humorous  stories,  verse,  and  plays  The  best 
known  are  Coffee  and  Repartee  (1893),  The  Idiot 
(1895),  and  A  House-Boat  on  the  Styx  (1896).  See 
biography  by  his  son,  P  H  Bangs  (1941). 

Bang's  disease:  see  CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION. 

Bangweolo  (bang'wWlO)  or  Bangweulu  (-00 'loo), 
lake  (area  3,800  sq  mi ,  including  swamps),  N 
Northern  Rhodesia  It  ia  60  mi  long  and  25  mi. 
wide.  It  empties  into  the  Luapula  river,  a  head- 
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stream  of  the  Congo  The  lake  was  discovered  by 
David  Livingstone  in  1868 

Bani  (ba'nl)  (Hob  .  -built]  1  One  of  David's  mighty 
men  2  Sam  23  36  2  Musician  1  Chron  6  46  3 
Levites  Neh  3  17 ,  9  4 ,  1 1  22  4  Family  in  the  re- 
turn from  exile  Ezra  210,  1029,  Neh  1014 
Bmnui  Neh  7  15  6  The  same  as  BINNUI  1  6 
Judahite  1  Chron  94  7  Jew  man  tod  to  a  foreign 
wife  Ezra  10  38 

Banim,  John  (bft'iilm),  1798-1842,  Irish  novelist. 
He  studied  art,  then  turned  to  literature,  writing 
Damon  and  Pythias,  a  tragedy,  and  a  long  poem, 
The  Celt's  Paradise,  both  m  1821  He  and  his 
brother,  Michael  Banim  (1796-1874),  wrote  a 
series  of  novels,  Tales  by  the  O'Hara  Family  (2 
series.  1825  26),  of  which  The  Nowlane  by  John 
was  exceptional  The  Boyne  Water  (1826) ,  a  histori- 
cal novel  also  by  John,  and  Father  Connell  (1842), 
bv  both  brothers,  were  notable  Irish  national  tales 

banishment  seerxiiB 

Banja  Luka  (ban'ja  too'ka),  citv  (pop  33,191),  Bos- 
nia, N  Yugoslavia  First  mentioned  in  the  15th 
cent  ,  it  was  (1580-1640)  the  seat  of  the  Bosnian 
pashas  Tho  c  itv  has  ruins  of  Roman  baths,  a  16th- 
century  mosque,  and  an  Orthodox  Eastern  cathe- 
dral There  are  textile,  beer,  tobacco,  and  dairy 
industries 

Banjermasin  or  Bandjermasm  (both  ban'junna'- 
stn),  town  (pop  65,698),  capital  of  Borneo,  Indo- 
nesia It  is  a  port  on  the  Barito  where  the  Marta- 
pura  enters,  10  mi  from  tho  south  coast  The  trade 
center  of  the  rich  Barito  basin,  it  exports  oil,  tim- 
ber, rubber,  coal,  gold,  and  iron  There  is  a  large 
oil  refinery  The  Dutch  settled  here  m  1711,  suc- 
ceeding the  British 

banjo,  small  stringed  musical  instrument  Its  body 
consists  of  a  hoop  over  which  parchment  is  stretch- 
ed, resembling  a  tambourine  Its  neck  is  like  that 
of  a  guitar  Its  five  to  nine  strings  are  plu<  ked, 
with  either  the  fingers  or  a  plectrum  Tho  Negroes 
brought  it  to  America  from  W  Africa,  where  the 
idea  was  possibly  borrowed  from  European  sources 
Because  of  its  incisive,  metallic  quality,  the  banjo 
is  used  sometimes  m  jazz  bands 

Banjoewangt,  Indonesia  see  BANYUWANGI 

Banka,  Indonesia  see  BANGKA 

Bankhead,  John  Holhs,  1872-1946,  US  Senator 
from  Alabama  (1930-46),  b  Lamar  co  ,  Ala  ,  grad 
Umv  of  Alabama.  1891,  and  Georgetown  Umv 
law  school,  1893  A  successful  corporation  lawyer 
and  coal-mine  operator,  he  defeated  James  Thomas 
HfcFLm  for  the  Senate  Ext  ept  on  those  issues  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  civil  rights  of  Negroes  m  the 
South,  Bankhead  supported  the  New  Deal  His 
brother,  William  B  Bankhead,  of  the  House,  and 
ho  were  especially  interested  in  legislation  affec  ting 
cotton  They  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  pas- 
sag©  in  1934  of  the  Cotton  Control  Act  (repealed  in 
1936) ,  designed  to  aid  distressed  planters  and  share- 
croppers, who  were  given  subsidies  to  limit  produc- 
tion of  the  crop 

Bankhead,  William  Brockmtn,  1874-1940,  US 
Representative  from  Alabama  (1917-40),  b  Lamar 
co ,  Ala  ,  grad  Umv  of  Alabama,  1893,  and 
Georgetown  Umv  law  school,  1895  Chairman  of 
the  House  rules  committee  (1934-35),  Democratic 
floor  leader  (1935-36),  and  speaker  of  tho  House 
(1936-40) ,  he  was  one  of  the  outstanding  New  Deal 
legislative  leaders  Tho  Cotton  Control  Act  of 
1934  was  largely  the  work  of  his  brother,  Senator 
John  H  Bankhead,  and  himself  He  was  also  inter- 
ested in  monetary  legislation  and  was  considered 
one  of  the  ablest  parlementarmns  in  the  House  He 
was  the  father  of  the  well-known  actress  Tallulah 
Brockman  Bankhead  (1903  ) 

bank  holidays,  days  when  the  law  requires  that 
banks  be  closed  In  the  United  States  the  list 
vanes  from  state  to  state  but  generally  includes, 
besides  the  major  holidays,  many  days  that  are 
observed  only  by  the  banks  and  such  government 
institutions  as  post  offices  In  England  since  1871 
bank  holidays  havo  had  special  significance  as  secu- 
lar and  perpetual  hohda\s  The  days  include 
Christmas.  Dec  26  (Boxing  Day,  if  a  week-day). 
Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday,  Whitmonday,  and 
the  special  banking  day  on  the  first  Monday  in 
August 

banking,  primarily  the  business  of  dealing  in  monev 
and  instruments  of  credit  Banks  are  usually  differ- 
entiated from  other  financial  institutions  by  their 
principal  functions  of  accepting  deposits — subject 
to  withdrawal  or  transfer  by  check — and  of  making 
loans  In  a  simple  form,  banking  was  practiced  by 
the  ancient  temples  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
Greece,  which  loaned  at  high  rates  of  interest  tho 
gold  and  silver  deposited  for  safekeeping  Private 
banking  existed  by  600  B  C  and  was  considerably 
developed  by  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Byzantines 
During  tho  Middle  Ages  banking  was  dominated 
by  the  Jews  because  of  the  prejudice  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  against  interest  The  forerunners  of 
the  modern  banks  were  frequently  chartered  for  a 
specific  purpose,  eg,  the  Bank  of  Venice  (1171) 
and  the  Bank  of  England  (1694),  m  connection 
with  loans  to  the  government,  the  Bank  of  Amster- 
dam (1609),  to  receive  deposits  of  gold  and  silver 
Banking  developed  rapidly  throughout  the  18th 
and  19th  cent ,  accompanying  the  expansion  of 
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industry  and  trade,  wjth  each  nation  evolving  tho 
diatim  two  forms  peculiar  to  its  economic  and  social 
life  In  the  United  States  the  first  bank  was  the 
Bank  of  North  America,  established  in  1781  in 
Philadelphia  Congress  chartered  the  first  BANK 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  in  1791  to  engage  m  general 
commercial  banking  and  to  act  aa  fiscal  agent  of  the 
government,  but  failed  to  lenew  its  charter  m  1811 
A  similar  fate  attended  tho  second  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  chartered  m  1816  and  closed  in  1836 
Prior  to  1838  a  bunk  charter  could  be  obtained  only 
by  specific  legislative  act  In  1838  New  York  state 
Adopted  the  Free  Banking  Act,  which  authorised 
any  one  to  procure  a  charter  and  engage  m  banking 
upon  compliance  with  certain  conditions  Free 
banking  spread  rapidly  to  other  states,  and  from 
1837  to  1863  all  banking  business  was  done  by 
state-chartered  institutions  In  many  Western 
states  it  degenerated  into  "wildcat"  banking  be- 
cause of  laxity  and  abuse  of  state  laws  Bank  notes 
were  issued  against  little  or  no  security,  credit  was 
overexpandod,  and  depressions  brought  waves  of 
bank  failures  In  particular,  the  multiplicity  of 
state  bank  notes  caused  great  confusion  and  loss 
To  correct  these  conditions,  there  was  passed  in 
1863  the  National  Bank  Act,  which  provided  for  a 
system  of  banks  to  be  chartered  by  the  Federal 
government  By  granting  to  national  banks  au- 
thority to  issue  bank  notes  and  by  placing  a  pro- 
hibitive tax  on  state  bank  notes,  the  act  aimed  at 
bringing  all  banks  under  Federal  supervision.  Most 
banks  in  existence  did  take  out  national  charters, 
but  some,  being  banks  of  deposit,  were  unaffected 
by  the  tax  and  continued  under  their  state  char- 
ters, thus  giving  rise  to  what  is  generally  known  as 
the  "dual  banking  system  "  The  number  of  state 
banks  expanded  rapidly  with  the  increasing  use  of 
bank  checks  and  has  exceeded  the  number  of 
national  banks  since  1892  Recurrent  banking 
panics  caused  by  overexpansion  of  credit,  stringen- 
cy of  bank  reserves,  and  inelastic  currency  prompt- 
ed Congress  m  1908  to  create  the  National  Mone- 
tary Commission  to  investigate  the  field  of  banking 
and  currency  and  recommend  legislation  Its  sug- 
gestions were  embodied  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
(1913),  which  provided  for  a  central  banking  organ- 
isation, the  FEDERAL  RRSEBVE  SYSTEM  The  fact 
that  commercial  banks  are  able  to  expand  their 
loans  and  investments  or  are  forced  to  contract 
them  in  accordance  with  changes  in  reserves  and 
reserve  requirements  differentiates  them  from  mu- 
tual savings  banks,  where  the  volume  of  loans  and 
investments  is  governed  by  changes  in  customers' 
deposits  Commercial  banks  include  national  and 
state  banks,  trust  companies,  stock  savings  banks, 
and  industrial  banks,  most  of  which,  in  addition  to 
their  primary  functions  of  making  loans  and  in- 
vestments and  handling  demand  as  well  as  savings 
and  other  time  deposits,  render  a  wide  range  of 
services  Mutual  savings  banks,  on  the  other  hand, 
act  opt  only  savings  and  other  time  deposits,  and 
the  types  of  loans  made  and  services  rendered  are 
limited  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  Federal  banking  legislation  has 
been  limited  largely  to  detailed  amendments  of  tho 
National  Bank  and  Federal  Reserve  acts  The 
Banking  Act  of  1933  was  a  reform  measure  de- 
signed to  correct  specific  abuses  which  had  been 
disclosed  by  events  leading  to  the  bank  holiday  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  It 
strengthened  the  powers  of  supervisory  authori- 
ties, increased  controls  over  the  volume  and  use  of 
credit,  and  provided  for  the  insurance  of  bank  de- 
posits under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration (FDIC)  The  Banking  Act  of  1935 
strengthened  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  Governors  in  the  field  of  credit  manage- 
ment, tightened  existing  restrictions  on  certain 
banking  operations,  and  enlarged  the  supervisory 
powers  of  the  FDIC  Membership  in  the  FDIC  is 
compulsory  for  all  Federal  Reserve  member  banks 
but  optional  for  other  banks  Types  of  financial 
institutions  which  are  not  subject  to  the  supervi- 
sion of  state  or  Federal  banking  authorities  but 
which  perform  one  or  more  of  the  traditional  bank- 
ing functions  are  building  and  savings  and  loan 
associations,  mortgage  companies,  finance  com- 
panies, insurance  companies,  credit  agencies  owned 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Federal  government, 
credit  unions,  brokers  and  dealers  in  securities,  and 
investment  bankers  These  operate  under  state  or 
Federal  laws  and  most  of  them  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture  or  the  Federal 
Loan  Agency  Other  credit  institutions  operating 
under  Federal  laws  include  the  Postal  Savings  Sys- 
tem, the  U  S  Housing  Authority,  and  the  Veterans 
Administration  Building  and  loan  associations, 
which  are  state  institutions,  and  savings  and  loan, 
which  are  Federal  associations,  make  loans  on  real 
estate  with  funds  obtained  by  the  sale  of  shares  to 
members.  Finance  companies  make  small  loans 
and  purchase  conditional  sales  contracts  with  funds 
obtained  from  invested  capital,  surplus,  and  bor- 
rowings. Credit  unions,  which  are  institutions 
owned  cooperatively  by  groups  of  persons  having  a 
common  business,  fraternal,  or  other  interest,  make 
small  loans  to  their  members  out  of  funds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  shares  to  members.  The  primary 
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functions  of  investment  bankers  are  the  purchase 
of  new  issues  of  securities  from  public  bodies  or 
corporations  and  their  sale  to  institutional  and 
individual  investors  and  the  distribution  of  blocks 
of  outstanding  securities  from  large  holders  to  the 
investing  public  Investment  bankers  usually  act  as 
intermediaries  between  the  issuers  of  securities  and 
investors  in  supplying  long-term  or  capital  funds, 
as  distinguished  from  commercial  banks,  which 
primarily  make  short-term  loans  to  finance  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  goods  In  Canada  the 
banking  system  developed  along  lines  similar  to 
that  of  Scotland,  with  branches  controlled  by  a 
small  number  of  head  offices  The  result  has  been 
a  remarkable  freedom  from  bank  failures,  accom- 
panied by  a  rather  heavy  dependence  of  the  remot- 
er parts  of  the  country  upon  Montreal  and  Toronto 
for  their  supply  of  t  redit  Owing  to  the  centralised 
nature  of  the  business  of  each  bank  m  this  system, 
the  need  for  a  central  bank  was  not  felt  in  Canada 
until  recently,  but  the  Bank  of  Canada  was  estab- 
lished in  1934  and  has  been  wholly  owned  by  the 
government  emce  1938  The  powers  of  the  char- 
tered banks  are  granted  for  periods  of  U)  years  only 
by  the  Bank  Act  See  R  G  Rodkey,  The  Banking 
Process  (1928) ,  H  P  Willis  and  B  H  Beckhart, 
Foreign  Banking  Systems  (1929),  D  R  Dewoy, 
Financial  History  of  the  United  States  (12th  ed  , 
1934)  ,H  P  Willis  and  J  M.  Chapman,  The  Bank- 
ing Situation  (1934),  R  B  Westerfield,  Money, 
Credit,  and  Banking  (1938) ,  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Banking  Studies 
(1941),  J  I  Bogen,  Financial  Handbook  (1948) 

Bank  of  England,  popularly  known  as  the  Old  lady 
of  Threadneedle  Street  It  stands  on  the  street  of 
that  name  in  London  and  has  a  number  of  branches 
m  England  and  the  British  dominions  At  first  a 
commercial  bank,  it  eventually  became  the  central 
banking  institution  of  England  It  was  founded 
(1694)  oy  William  PATERSON  with  a  capital  of 
£  1,200,000,  which  was  advanced  to  the  govern- 
ment in  return  for  banking  privileges,  including  the 
right  to  issue  notes  up  to  the  amount  of  its  capital 
A  new  agreement  with  the  government  in  1709  al- 
lowed the  bank  to  double  its  capital,  which  was  then 
lent  to  the  government  The  bank  renewed  its  char- 
ter in  1742,  1764,  1781.  and  1842,  when  it  was 
divided  by  the  Bank  Charter  Act  into  two  depart- 
ments This  act  placed  rigid  restrictions  on  the  issue 
of  the  bank's  notes  and  formed  the  basis  of  its 
present  structure  The  issue  department  handles 
the  issuing  of  bank  notes  for  general  circulation,  the 
banking  department  handles  the  remaining  features 
of  banking  service,  including  the  management  of 
the  public  debt,  and  serves  as  the  depository  of 
government  funds  and  as  the  staple  bank  of  Eng- 
land. The  affairs  of  the  bank  are  controlled  by  a 
governor,  a  deputy,  and  24  directors  It  was  pri- 
vately owned  until  1945,  when  an  act  of  Parliament 
provided  for  its  nationalization  The  stockholders 
were  recompensed  with  government  bonds  to  the 
value  of  more  than  £58,000,000  See  J  H  Clap- 
ham,  The  Bank  of  England  a  History  (1944) 

Bank  of  France,  the  central  bank  of  France,  founded 
in  1800  at  the  direction  of  Napoleon  Its  original 
capital  was  30,000,000  francs,  since  18*57  it  has  been 
182,500,000  francs  The  bank  has  the  sole  right  to 
issue  notes  and  is  also  the  depository  of  government 
funds  It  exercises  central  banking  functions  by 
means  of  its  discount  rates  and  by  open-market 
operations  In  addition  it  is  the  largest  commercial 
bank  in  France  Its  central  office  is  m  Paris,  and  it 
maintains  branches  throughout  the  country  Tho 
pnvate  owners  of  the  bank  elect  directors,  but 
actual  management  is  by  a  governor  and  two  depu- 
ties appointed  by  the  government 

Bank  of  the  United  States.  There  were  two  Banks 
of  the  United  States,  the  first  existing  from  1791  to 
1811  and  the  second  from  1816  to  1836  The  first 
bank  was  established  by  the  Federalists  as  a  part 
of  the  Hanultonian  system  (see  HAMILTON,  ALEX- 
ANDER) and  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Anti-Fed- 
eralists on  the  ground  that  it  closely  allied  the  gov- 
ernment with  the  commercial  and  moneyed  inter- 
ests Their  opposition  was  based  on  the  claim  that 
the  bank  was  unconstitutional,  the  Constitution 
not  having  granted  the  {government  power  to  estab- 
lish a  CENTRAL  BANK  The  conservative  policies  of 
the  bank  and  its  restraining  influence  on  other 
banks  antagonized  more  exuberant  business  ele- 
ments, especially  in  the  West.  The  bank's  field 
was  nation-wide,  with  a  head  office  m  Philadelphia 
and  branches  in  eight  other  cities  The  government 
subscribed  one  fifth  of  the  capital  of  $10,000.000, 
but  a  loan  of  12,000,000  was  immediately  made  to 
the  government.  The  bank  acted  as  a  fiscal  agent 
for  the  government  and  also  conducted  a  general 
commercial  business.  It  was  well  managed  and 
paid  good  dividends,  but  when  its  20-year  charter 
expired  in  1811  a  new  one  was  refused  by  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  Democrats  then  m  control.  Later,  financing 
the  War  of  1812  proved  difficult  because  of  the  lack 
of  a  central  bank,  and  the  end  of  the  war  found  the 
financial  system  of  the  country  in  a  chaotic  state. 
Enough  support  was  therefore  secured  to  charter  a 
new  bank  lor  20  years  The  second  bank,  capital- 
ised at  135,000.000,  operated  much  as  did  the  first 
one,  25  branches  being  established.  It  became 


especially  prosperous  under  the  management  of 
Nicholas  BIDDL&  and  aroused  much  criticism  on 
the  part  of  state  banks  and  frontiersmen  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  too  powerful  and  that  it  oper- 
ated in  the  interests  of  the  commercial  classes  of 
the  East.  The  opponents  of  the  bank  came  into 
power  with  Andrew  JACKSON  He  vetoed  the  bill 
for  its  recharter  in  1832  and  made  it  one  of  the  lead- 
ing issues  of  his  fight  for  reelection  Interpreting 
his  victory  at  the  polls  as  an  expression  of  the  popu- 
lar will  on  the  subject,  he  did  not  wait  for  the  ex- 
piration of  the  bank's  charter  in  1836  but  had  the 
government's  deposits  removed  in  1833  to  the  state 
banks,  known  to  his  opponents  as  "pot  banks  " 
Under  Van  Buren's  administration  the  INDEPEN- 
DENT TREASURY  SYSTEM  was  established  to  handle 
the  government's  funds  See  D  R  Dewey,  Finan- 
cial History  of  the  United  States  (12th  ed  ,  1934), 
R  C  H  Catterall,  The  Second  Bank  of  the  United 
States  (1903) 

bankruptcy,  in  law,  settlement  of  the  liabilities  of  a 
debtor  who  is  wholly  or  partially  unable  to  meet 
his  obligations  The  purposes  of  bankruptcy  laws 
are  to  distribute  the  bankrupt's  assets  equitably 
among  his  creditors  and,  m  most  instances,  to  dis- 
charge him  from  further  liability  The  U  S  Con- 
stitution authorizes  Congress  to  enact  uniform 
bankruptcy  legislation  for  the  entire  United  States 
The  present  law  was  adopted  in  1898  and  has  been 
amended  several  times,  especially  in  1938  Bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  may  be  voluntary  (instituted 
by  the  debtor)  or  involuntary  (instituted  by  credi- 
tors) Ordinarily  the  debtor  must  actually  be  in- 
solvent, i  e  ,  even  if  the  full  value  of  his  assets  were 
realized,  he  would  not  be  able  to  pay  all  his  debts 
Bankruptcy  is  also  permitted  where  the  discharge 
of  debts  would  otherwise  bo  unduly  delayed,  e  g  , 
if  the  debtor  has  fraudulently  transferred  property 
to  put  it  out  of  a  creditor's  reach  When  a  person 
has  been  adjudged  bankrupt,  preferred  creditors 
(e  g  ,  workmen  and  suppliers  of  materials)  are  paid 
m  full,  and  tho  other  creditors,  who  manage  the 
estate  through  a  committee,  share,  usually  pro  rata, 
in  the  remaining  assets  Unless  a  debtor  was  dis- 
charged from  debt  by  bankruptcy  proceedings 
within  tho  previous  six  years  or  was  guilty  of  fraud 
in  becoming  bankrupt,  the  effect  of  bankruptcy 
proceedings  is  to  wipe  out  his  indebtedness  The 
law  also  permits  courts,  instead  of  ordering  the 
liquidation  of  all  tho  assets  of  a  business  threatened 
with  insolvency,  to  reorganize  it  on  a  sound  basis 
In  the  United  States  the  bankrupt  receives  perhaps 
more  lenient  treatment  than  in  any  other  country  , 
this  practice  reflects  the  belief  that  business  initia- 
tive should  not  be  stifled  by  the  throat  of  t  ramnal 
penalties  for  unintentional  common  lal  failure 
Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  1743-1820,  British  naturalist  and 
patron  of  the  s<  lences  He  accompanied  Captain 
James  Cook  on  his  voyage  around  the  world  and 
made  large  collections  of  biological  specimens  Most 
of  the  plants  were  previously  un<  lassified  Botany 
Bay  was  named  on  this  voyage  In  1772  Banks 
went  on  an  expedition  to  Iceland  From  c  1762 
until  his  death  he  was  the  chief  influence  in  inau- 
gurating and  directing  the  policies  which  made 
Kew  Gardens  an  important  botanical  center  for  en- 
couraging exploration  and  experimentation  In 
1766  he  was  elected  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  he 
served  as  its  president  from  1778  until  his  death 
The  plant  genus  Banksia  was  named  for  him  See 
studies  by  J  H  Maiden  (1909)  and  Edward  Smith 
(1911) 

Banks,  Nathaniel  Prentiss,  1816-94,  American  poli- 
tician and  Union  general  m  the  Civil  War,  b  Wal- 
tham,  Mass  He  served  (1849-52)  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts house  of  representatives  and  was  (1851- 
52)  speaker  Banks  entered  Congress  m  1853  as  a 
Democrat  and  was  returned  in  1855  as  a  Know- 
Nothing  and  in  1857  as  a  Republican  In  his  sec- 
ond term  he  was  an  able  and  impartial  speaker  of 
the  House.  He  resigned  from  Congress  in  Dec  , 
1857,  to  become  the  Republic  an  candidate  for  the 
governorship  of  Massachusetts,  which  he  held  for 
three  successive  terms  (1858-60)  In  the  Civil  War 
he  was  made  a  major  general  of  volunteers  (May, 
1861)  After  service  in  the  Dept.  of  Annapolis, 
Banks  was  given  a  command  in  the  Dept  of  the 
Shenandoah,  where  T  J  (Stonewall)  JACKSON  de- 
feated him  at  Front  Royal  and  Winchester,  forcing 
him  to  retreat  across  the  Potomac  In  the  maneu- 
vering before  the  second  battle  of  BULL  RUN, 
Banks  led  Gen,  John  Pope's  advance  but  at  Cedar 
Mt.  was  again  defeated  by  Jackson  Late  in  1862 
Banks  replaced  B  F  BUTLER  at  New  Orleans,  He 
cooperated  with  Grant  m  opening  up  the  Missis- 
sippi by  moving  against  PORT  HUDSON,  which  fell 
in  July,  1863  In  the  Red  River  expedition  (1864) 
Banks,  defeated  by  Richard  TAYLOR  at  SABTNE 
CsoagROADS  (April  8),  retreated  to  Pleasant  Hill, 
where  he  repulsed  the  pursuing  Confederates 
(April  9)  before  completely  withdrawing  from  that 
region.  After  the  war  Banks  was  again  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Massachusetts  (1865-73,  1875-77, 
1889-91).  See  biography  by  F,  H  Harrington 
(1948) 

Banks,  Thomas,  1736-1805,  English  sculptor,  studied 
at  the  Royal  Academy  A  traveling  scholarship  en- 
abled him  to  study  in  Rome  from  1772  to  1770,  Jn 
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1781  he  went  to  Russia,  where  Catherine  II  bought 
his  Cupid  Catching  a  Butterfly  and  commissioned 
his  Arme&Neutrahty  On  his  return  to  England  he 
executed  numerous  monuments  and  portrait  busts, 
but  he  is  best  known  for  such  imaginative  works  as 
Achilles  Mourning  flrweta  (Tate  Gall  ,  London) 

banks!*  [for  Sir  Joseph  Banks],  Australian  honey- 
bearing  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  also  called 
honeysuckle  trees  or  Australian  honeysuckles.  It 
is  sometimes  cultivated  in  America 

Bankside,  locality  by  the  Thames,  in  Southwark 
metropolitan  borough,  London,  England,  just  E  of 
Southwark  Bridge  In  the  16th  and  17th  cent  it 
was  an  amusement  center,  with  the  Globe  Theatre 
and  other  places  associated  with  Shakspere  Here 
also  were  the  palace  of  the  biahop  of  Winchester 
and  the  CLINK 

Banks  Island,  off  N  Canada,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 'in 
the  Arctic  Archipelago  It  is  the  westernmost  of 
the  group  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
Amundsen  Gulf  Banks  Island,  c  260  mi  long  and 
c  225  mi  wide,  is  a  hilly  plateau  rising  to  3,000  ft 
in  the  south  There  is  a  small  Eskimo  population 
Sir  Robert  McClure  discovered  that  it  was  an 
island  in  1851  Vilhjalmur  Stefannson  spent  much 
time  (1914-17)  here  and  explored  the  interior 

Bann,  river  of  Northern  Ireland,  rising  as  the  Upper 
Bann  in  the  Mourne  Mts  and  flowing  40  mi 
NW  through  Counties  Down  and  Armagh  to  the 
southern  end  of  Lough  Neagh  It  leaves  the  lake 
at  its  north  shore  as  the  Lower  Bann  and  flows  40 
mi  north,  forming  the  border  between  Counties 
Antrim  and  Londonderry,  past  Colerame  to  the 
Atlantic.  It  has  important  salmon  fisheries 

Bannack,  ghost  town,  SW  Mont,  SW  of  Butte 
Founded  when  gold  was  discovered  (1862)  along 
Grasshopper  Creek  here,  Bannack  was  the  first 
town  in  Montana,  had  the  first  school,  and  was 
territorial  capital  (1864-65)  until  most  of  the  min- 
ers had  left  the  thin  deposits  for  the  richer  gold  of 
Virginia  City  It  was  also  called  East  Bannack  and 
Banuack  City 

Bannatyne,  George  (ban'utln),  1545-1608',  British 
anthologist,  b  Scotland  Ho  compiled  one  of  the 
best  collections  of  Middle  Scottish  verse,  the  Ban- 
natyne  MS  (1568)  The  Bannatyne  Chib  was 
founded  in  his  honor  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1823  for 
the  purpose  of  publishing  old  Scottish  works 

Banner,  Peter,  fl  1794-1828,  Ameucan  architect 
Born  in  England,  he  probably  practiced  there  be- 
foie  going  to  Boston  in  1794  Besides  the  Eben 
Crafts  houhe  at  Roxburv.  Mass  (1805),  the  most 
important  work  attributed  to  Banner  is  the  Park 
St  Thurch  in  Boston  (1809),  its  graceful  spire  re- 
sembles the  tower  of  St  Bride's  Church,  London, 
by  Christopher  Wren 

Banning,  report  city  (1940  pop  3,874,  1947  special 
census  pop  6,655),  S  Calif  ,  K  of  Riverside,  laid  out 
1883,  me  1913  A  health  resort,  it  lies  in  a  moun- 
tainous fruitgrowing  area 

Bannockburn,  held  on  the  Bannock,  a  tributary  of 
the  Forth,  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  S  of  Stirling  and 
near  the  village  of  St  Nmian'a  Here  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  beginning  Juno  23, 
1314,  arid  ending  June  24,  1314,  in  which  Robert 
the  Bruce  completely  defeated  the  English  under 
Edward  II,  thereby  establishing  himself  on  the 
Scottish  throne 

Bannock  Indians,  tribe  of  North  American  Indians, 
who  formerly  ranged  over  wide  territory  of  the  N 
Great  Plains  and  into  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies 
They  were  concentrated  in  8  Idaho  Their  lan- 
guage was  Uto-Aztecan  (see  LANGUAGE,  table), 
their  culture  typical  of  the  Plains  Indians  The 
Bannock  were  gieatly  reduced  by  hardship  follow- 
ing the  disappearance  of  the  buffalo  They  were 
defeated  in  Indian  wars  in  1863  and  1878,  and  life 
on  a  reservation  did  not  help  them  They  wore  long 
associated  with  the  Northern  Shoshone  and  were 
put  on  a  reservation  with  them  The  Bannock  lost 
their  separate  identity  Thev  and  the  Shoshone 
were  sometimes  called  Snake  Indians 

banns  or  bans:  see  MARRIAGE 

banshee  (ban 'ah6 )  [Gaelic, -woman  fairy],  in  Gaelic 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  spirit  said  to  warn,  by  weep- 
ing and  wailing,  of  impending  death,  especially  of 
death  by  violence  Only  certain  families  are  said 
to  have  a  banshee,  and  only  the  km  or  household 
of  the  doomed  person  may  hear  her. 

Bantam,  Conn    see  LITCHFIELD 

bantam  fowl:  see  POULTRY 

Banting,  Sir  Frederick  Grant,  1801-1941,  Canadian 
physician,  M  D  Umv  of  Toronto,  1922.  From 
1923  he  was  professor  of  medical  research  at  To- 
ronto. Working  with  C  H  BEST  under  the  direction 
of  J  J.  R.  MACLEOD,  he  succeeded  in  isolating 
(1921)  from  the  pancreas  the  hormone  later  called 
INSULIN.  For  this  he  shared  with  Macleod  the  1923 
Nobel  Price  in  Physiology  and  Medicine  He  was 
knighted  m  1934  Besides  his  work  on  insulin,  he 
made  valuable  studies  of  the  cortex  of  the  adrenal 
glands,  of  cancer,  and  of  sihcosis  and  stimulated 
research  in  aviation  medicine.  He  was  killed  in  a 
plane  crash  en  route  to  England  on  a  medical  war 
mission.  See  Seale  Harris,  Banting' t  MvrocU  ( 1946) . 

Bantry  Bay,  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  21  mi  long  and 
4  mi  wide,  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Co.  Cork, 
Inland.  It  ia  one  of  Europe's  best  natural  anohor- 
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ages  At  the  head  of  the  bay  is  Bantry  town  In 
1689  Bantry  Bay  was  the  scene  of  an  indecisive 
Anglo-French  naval  battle 

Bantu  (ban'toT)"),  ethnic  and  linguistic  group  of 
Africa,  numbering  some  40,000,000.  The  Bantu,  a 
Negro  people,  inhabit  nearly  all  the  continent  8  of 
tho  Congo  except  the  extreme  southwestern  part 
The  classification  is  primarily  linguistic,  and  there 
are  several  hundred  Bantu  languages  and  dialects, 
including  Kafir,  Zulu,  and  Swahih  Few  cultural 
generalisations  com  era  ing  the  Bantu  may  be  made 
Before  the  European  conquest  of  Africa  the  Bantu 
tribes  were  either  pastoral  and  waihke  or  agricul- 
tural and  usually  pacific  There  were  some  highly 
developed  Bantu  states,  including  Buganda  in 
present-day  Uganda  Possibly  under  the  fear  of 
white  en<  roachrnent  several  additional  Bantu  con- 
federations developed  in  the  19th  cent  ,  notably  the 
Zulu  and  the  Basuto  (in  Basutoland)  Other  well- 
known  Bantu  tribes  include  the  Matabele  and  the 
Mashona 

Banvard,  John,  1815-91,  American  painter,  b  New 
York  city,  self-taught  After  traveling  down  the 
Mississippi  m  a  skiff,  he  began  in  1840  to  paint  a 
huge  panorama  of  the  river,  which  was  exhibited 
around  the  United  State-*  and  in  London  The  fiist 
American  chromo  was  copied  from  his  painting, 
The  Orison 

BanviUe,  Theodore  Faullain  de  (taoddr'  fdU"  du 
baveT),  1823-91,  French  poet  of  the  Parnassian 
school  His  many  volumes  of  verse,  including  Odes 
fnnambulftquee  (1867)  and  Oceidentalea  (1869),  are 
charac  tenzed  by  expertness  of  technique 

banyan  (b&n'yn)  [Anglo-Indian  from  Sanskrit,  «• 
merchant,  used  at)  a  trading  place],  species  of  no 
(Ficus  bengalenais)  native  to  India,  where  it  is  ven- 
erated Seeds  of  the  banyan  usually  germinate  in 
the  branches  of  some  tree  where  they  have  been 
dropped  by  birds  The  young  plant  puts  forth 
aerial  roots,  which,  on  reaching  tho  giound,  enlarge 
to  serve  as  trunks  Branches  fiom  these  ultimately 
send  down  more  such  prop  roots  until  the  banyan 
crowds  out  the  host  tiee  and  becomes  grovelike  in 
appearance,  often  covering  laige  areas  The  seeds 
frequently  getminate  on  walls  and  buildings,  caus- 
ing considerable  damage  Banyans  are  sometimes 
giown  in  Flonda 

BanyuwangiorBanjoewangi  (both  ban'yodwang'c5), 
port  (pop  25,185),  on  E  Java,  Indonesia,  opposite 
Bah  on  Bali  Strait  It  exports  copra,  lumber,  and 
rubber  It  is  connected  by  cable  with  Australia  and 
Singapore 

baobab  (ba'o-),  gigantic  tree  of  Senegal,  exceeded  in 
size  only  by  the  big  tree  of  California  Tho  trunks 
of  living  trees  are  often  hollowed  out  for  dwellings 
Ropes  and  cloth  arc  made  from  the  bark,  condiments 
and  medicine  from  the  leaves  The  fi  uit  is  eaten  by 
the  natives  The  baobab  is  also  called  monkey 
bread,  sour  gourd,  and,  botanically,  Adansonta 

Baphomet  (ba'fume't),  name  of  a  demon  or  mystic 
figure  It  occurs  in  the  accusations  leveled  at  the 
Knights  Templars  when  they  wore  persec  uted  in 
1'  raiice  Apparently  the  name  was  unknown  before 
that  tune  in  Western  demouology  Its  ongin  is 
disputed,  it  ma>  have  been  a  distorted  form  of 
Mahomet,  it  may  have  been  of  Greek  origin,  some 
later  students  of  the  occult  hold  that  it  is  an  ana- 
gram on  the  alleged  esoteric  motto  of  the  Knights 
Templars  In  later  demonology  the  Great  Ba- 
phomet is  a  buck-headed  god  of  evil  and  death 

baptism  [Gr  ,~dipp>mg],  SACKAME.NTof  the  Christian 
church,  conveying,  or  representing,  the  grace  which 
removes  the  taint  of  previous  sin  from  the  soul 
Those  who  believe  in  OHIGINAL  SIN  hold  baptism 
essential  for  salvation  Many  churches  encourage 
the  baptism  of  infanta  The  form  of  baptism  is  by 
immersion,  or  by  the  pouring  or  sprinkling  of  water 
over  the  person  to  be  baptized,  accompanied  by 
the  rec  itation  of  a  formula,  usually  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity  The  Baptists  do  not  allow  infant 
baptism  and  baptize  by  immersion  In  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Orthodox,  and  Anglican  churches  the 
child  baptised  must  have  sponsors — godfather  and 
godmother  The  name  christening  [making  Chris- 
tian] is  used  for  baptism  The  giving  of  a  name  at 
baptism  is  secondary  For  the  baptism  of  Jesus  see 
Mat  3,  Mark  1  1-11,  Luke  3  1-22,  John  3  22,23 

baptistery  (bap'tfetrS)  [from  Latin,  =  pi  ace  for  bap- 
tism], part  of  a  church,  or  a  separate  building  m 
connection  with  it,  used  for  administering  the  sac- 
rament of  baptism  In  the  earliest  examples  it 
was  merely  a  basin  or  pool,  set  into  the  floor 
During  the  persecutions  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
baptisms  could  be  administered  by  Christians  only 
m  concealed  places,  such  as  the  catacombs  The 
Christian  church  set  aside  a  separate  structure  for 
the  ceremony.  The  earliest  such  still  extant  is  in 
the  Lateran  basilica  at  Rome,  in  which,  by  tradi- 
tion, Emperor  Constantino  was  baptized  (337) 
Octagonal  in  plan,  it  formed  a  model  for  many  sub- 
sequent baptisteries,  most  of  which  were  octagonal 
or  circular  In  the  center  of  the  chamber  was  the 
sunken  pool,  often  surrounded  by  columns,  with 
curtains  to  screen  the  neophyte  during  immersion 
Early  baptisteries  are  chiefly  found  ui  Italy  and 
Asia  Minor.  In  Hagia  Sophia  there  is  a  6th-century 
example  still  extant.  When  immersion  was  no 
longer  practiced,  a  separate  structure  became  un- 
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necessary  and  was  supplanted  'by  a  mere  space 
within  the  church  itself,  set  aside  for  the  purpose 
The  standing  fonts  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance  were  often  objects  of  superb  artistry 
In  Italy  separate  baptisteries  continued  to  be  built 
in  the  12th  to  the  14th  cent ,  notably  the  beautiful 
Romanesque  structures  at  Florence,  Pisa,  Siena, 
and  Parma  The  baptistery  at  Florence  contains 
the  celebrated  bronze  doors  of  Andrea  Pisatio  and 
of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  that  at  Pisa  the  pulpit  by 
Nicola  Pisano 

Baptists,  denomination  of  Christians  holding  a  clin- 
tinctive  belief  with  regard  to  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism Since  1644  the  name  has  been  applied  to 
those  who  maintain  that  baptism  should  be  ad- 
ministered to  none  but  believers  and  that  immer- 
sion is  tho  only  mode  of  administering  baptism 
indicated  in  the  New  Testament  The  doctrine 
and  practices  of  some  earlier  bodies,  such  as  the 
ANABAPTISTS  and  MKNNONITKS,  were  similar  In 
Holland  a  group  of  separatists,  led  by  John  SMYTH 
(e«c  aped  from  persec  ution  in  England) ,  came  under 
Mennomte  influence  and  formed  m  Amsterdam 
c  1608  the  first  English  Baptist  congregation 
Smyth  baptized  first  himself,  then  the  others  In 
161 1  certain  members  of  this  c  ongregation  returned 
to  London  and  established  a  church  there  This 
was  the  first  of  the  churc  lies  afterward  known  as 
General  Baptists,  since  they  held  the  Ariniman 
belief  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  not  limited  to 
the  elect  only  but  is  general  Particular  Baptists 
were  those  whoso  doctrine  was  Calvmistu ,  teaching 
that  atonement  is  particular  or  individual  The 
first  such  church  was  formed  by  secession,  in  1633, 
from  a  separatist  congregation  in  Southwark,  Lon- 
don Immersion  was  not  yet  insisted  upon  in  these 
churc  hpH,  but  in  1644  seven  Particular  Baptist 
churches  issued  a  confession  of  faith  requiring  that 
form  of  baptism,  and  Baptist  was  thenceforth  the 
name  given  to  those  who  practiced  it  In  1891 
General  and  Particular  Baptists  united  It  was 
the  Particulai  type  that  first  took  root  among  the 
Puritans  and  Calvmists  in  America,  when  Roger 
Williams  and  his  companions  in  Rhode  Island  re- 
jected infant  baptism  and  established  a  church  m 
16J9  Baptists  were  later  persecuted  in  New  Eng- 
land for  opposing  infant  baptism,  and  one  group 
emigrated  from  Maine  to  Charleston,  8  C  ,  c  1684 
In  the  Southeast  the  General  Baptist  views  found 
ac  ceptanc  e,  but  the  stnc  ter  Calvmistic  ideas  suited 
the  pioneers  who  settled  tho  Southern  mountains 
after  tho  Revolution  Their  opposition  to  mission 
work  gave  them  the  name  Anti-Mission  Thev 
were  also  called  Hard  Shell  or  Primitive  Baptists 
Baptist  churches  are  congregational  in  matters  of 
government  Such  general  associations  as  are 
formed  do  not  have  control  over  the  individual 
churches  Early  missionary  activity  extended  tho 
Bttptiht  movement  to  the  Continent  and  elsewhere 
In  the  United  States  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
bionary  Union  (under  a  longer  title)  was  formed  in 
1814  to  support  workers  in  foreign  lands — at  that 
time,  Adomram  JUDRON  and  Luther  Rice  In  1832 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  was 
organized  When  the  question  of  slavery  became  a 
dividing  TV  all,  the  Sou  them  Baptist  Convention  was 
established  (1845),  with  its  various  boards  for  mis- 
sions and  other  activities  The  Northern  Baptist 
Convention,  organized  in  1907,  is  a  delegated  body 
operating  through  many  agencies  Both  support  a 
number  of  educational  institutions  and  periodicals 
The  original  national  organization  of  the  Negro 
Baptist  churches  is  the  National  Baptist  Conven- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  Separated 
from  this  body  18  the  National  Baptist  Convention 
of  America  The  four  principal  conventions  agree 
ui  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  order  Other  groups 
have  their  own  associations,  among  them  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Association  of  the  Southwest  (1905), 
the  National  Baptist  Evangelical  Life  and  Soul 
Saving  Association,  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  the 
Duck  River  (and  Kindred)  Baptists,  and  the  Free 
Will  Baptists  There  are  no  fewer  than  19  bodies 
The  Baptist  World  Alliance  (formed  1906)  holds 
international  congresses  regularly  See  Thomas 
Armitage.  A  Ilutory  of  the  Baptist*  (2  vols  ,  1887) , 
II  C  Vedder,  Baptut  History  (1909),  Vol  IV  of 
Church  History  Handbooks 

bar,  the,  originally,  the  rail  which  enclosed  the  judge 
m  a  court,  hence,  a  court  or  a  system  of  courts 
The  persons  qualified  and  authorized  to  conduct  the 
trial  of  cases  are  also  known  collectively  as  the  bar 
From  late  medieval  times  in  England  the  luns  of 
Court  acted  as  training  schools  for  men  who  were 
to  plead  causes  in  the  courts,  and  when  a  student 
was  judged  to  be  trained  in  competence,  he  was 
"called  to  the  bar"  of  the  Inn,  automatically  he 
was  then  judged  competent  to  plead  at  the  bar  oi 
the  courts    England  retains  the  old  distinction  be- 
tween the  pleader  of  a  cause  (advocatua)  who  con- 
ducts the  actual  trial  and  the  agent  who  mery 
represents  or  advises  a  client  but  does  not  y 
before  the  court  (procurator)    Those  who  y 
behalf  of  clients  are  barristers  (called  in  ' 
advocates)    Formerly  the  legal  agentsX 
plead  causes  were  of  three  types— r 
represented  clients  m  cases  at  cor 
tors,  in  cases  in  equity;  and  prc 
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cases  The  SOLICITOR  is  today  of  outstanding  im- 
portanre  in  the  British  legal  profession,  though  the 
barrister  traditionally  has  the  w  oightior  role  King's 
(or  queen's,  as  the  cane  may  be)  counsel  designates 
a  barrister  selected  as  counsel  for  the  crown  for- 
merly, such  barristers  could  not  plead  causes  against 
the  crown  without  special  permission  Today  most 
senior  and  distinguished  barristers  are  king's  coun- 
sel and  are  privileged  to  write  K  C  after  their 
names  The  distinction  between  the  pleader  and 
the  agent  is  retained  on  the  Continent,  and  former- 
ly in  the  United  States  there  was  some  distinction 
in  nomenclature  between  the  counselor  at  law,  who 
conduc  ted  the  lawsuit  before  the  court,  and  the  at- 
torney, who  did  not  appear  in  the  actual  trial  The 
distinction  has  now  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  United 
States  See  ATTORNEY 

Bar,  Confederation  of,  union  formed  in  1768  at  Bar 
(now  in  W  Ukraine)  b\  a  number  of  Polish  nobles 
to  oppose  interference  of  Catherine  II  of  Russia  in 
Polish  affairs  Its  purpose  was  the  defense  of  Pol- 
ish independence,  of  the  Polish  constitution,  and  of 
Catholicism  Supported  to  a  minor  degree  by 
France  and,  more  effectively,  b\  Turkey,  which  de- 
clared war  on  Catherine,  the  confederates  fought  a 
bitter  war  against  Russia  for  several  vears  In 
1770  they  declared  King  STANISLAUS  II  deposed 
The  first  partition  of  Poland  (1772)  ended  the  ef- 
fective resistance  of  the  confederation 

Bara,  Theda,  1890'-,  American  moving-picture  ac- 
tress, whose  name  is  Thoodosia  Goodman,  b  Cin- 
cinnati Films  that  made  her  a  sensational  silent- 
screen  siren  or  "vamp"  include  A  Fool  There  Was, 
The  Eternal  Sin,  Cleopatra,  and  The  Vampire 

barabara,  semisubterranean  dwelling,  typical  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  and  found  also  in  N E  Siberia'  and 
Alaska  It  is  roofed  with  turf  supported  by  drift- 
wood or  by  whalebone  beams ,  the  floor  is  exc  avat- 
ed,  arid  the  walls  are  partiallv  or  wholly  sunk  into 
the  ground  The  old  type  of  harabara  was  some- 
times over  200  ft  in  length,  housing  10  to  40  fami- 
lies Today  there  is  only  the  single-family  size,  with 
an  entrance  from  the  side  wall 

Baraba  Steppe  (biiruba'),  agiicultural  district, 
RSF8H,  m  W  Siberia,  between  the  Ob  and  Irtysh 
rivers  Barabmsk  (pop  c  10,000),  a  town  on  the 
Trans-Siberian  RR,  is  the  chief  center 

Bar  abba  s  (burab'us)  (probably  an  Aramaic  sur- 
name, =son  of  the  master],  bandit  held  in  jail  at 
the  time  of  Jesus'  arrest  Pilate,  who  annually  re- 
leased a  prisoner  at  Passover,  offered  to  lelease 
Jesus,  but  the  people  demanded  His  death  and 
Barabbas'  delivery  Mat  27  15-18,  Mark  15  6-14, 
Luke  23  13-25,  John  18  39,40 

Barabinsk,  RSFSR   see  BARAB*  STEPPE 

Baraboo  (bar'aboo),  city  (pop  6.415),  co  seat  of 
Sauk  co  ,  central  Wis  ,  m  a  hilly  region,  on'  the 
Baraboo  and  NW  of  Madison,  founded  before 
1850,  me  1882  It  is  a  manufacturing  and  farm 
trade  center  The  Ringling  Brothers'  circus  began 
here  Devils  Lake  State  Park,  m  the  Baraboo 
Hange,  and  the  Dells  of  the  Wisconsin  are  near  by 

Barachel  (bar'ukel,  bura'k})  [Heb  ,=whom  God  has 
blessed],  father  of  ELIHU  >  Job  32  2  6 

Barachias  (barukl'us),  the  same  as  BERKCHIAH 

Baracoa  (baruko'.i),  town  (pop  10,395),  E  Cuba,  a 
port  near  the  eastern  extremitv  of  the  island 
Founded  c  1512  b\  Diego  do  VELA/QUEZ,  it  is 
Cuba's  oldest  settlement  Exported  are  bananas 
and  cocoa,  manufactures  include  chocolate  and 
coconut  oil  Overlooking  the  town  is  a  landmark 
for  navigators,  El  Yunquo  de  Bara<oa  (1,932  ft 
high),  which  was  named  fonts  fancied  resemblance 
to  an  anvil 

Barada   see  ABANA 

Baradla  Caves  (bcVrtidlo),  three  large  caves,  NE 
Hungary  and  S  Czechoslovakia,  c  25  mi  NNW  of 
Miskolc  They  are  noted  for  their  stalactites  Two 
caves  are  in  Hungary,  one  m  Slovakia 

Baraga,  Frederic  (har'Qgu),  1707  1868,  Roman 
Catholic  missionar>  to  the  Indians  of  Upper  Mich- 
igan, b  Slovenia  He  received  (1821)  a  law  degree 
from  the  Umv  of  Vienna,  and  after  study  at  the 
Lai  bach  seminary  he  was  ordained  (1823)  As  a 
missionary,  he  reached  (1831)  Cincinnati,  where  he 
later  (1853)  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Upper 
Michigan  The  seat  of  this  bishopric  was  Sault 
Ste  Marie,  and  in  1865  he  was  also  given  authority 
over  the  see  of  Marquette  His  authoritative  gram- 
mar and  dictionary  of  the  Ojibwa  language  are  still 
used  by  scholars  See  biography  by  Chrysostomua 
Verwyst  (1900) 

Baraga  (bar'ugu),  resort  village  (pop  1,110),  W  Up- 
per Peninsula,  N  Mich  ,  near  the  head  of  Ke- 
weenaw  Bay  and  near  L'Anse,  me  1891  Deep-sea 
fishing  is  a  sport  here  The  vicinity  abounds  m 
Indian  relics  A  state  park  is  near  by 

Barak  (ba'rak)  [Heb  ,* lightning],  leader  from  N 
Canaan  who  fought  with  DEBORAH,  against  Jabm 
and  Sisera  Judges  4  1-5,31.  See  also  BEDAN. 

Baranof  Island  (ba'rftndf,  barft'ndf),  off  SE  Alaska, 
m  the  ALEXANDER  ARCHIPELAGO  It  is  more  than 
100  nu  long  and  has  an  area  of  1,607  sq,  mi  On  it 
IB  SITKA,  long  the  center  of  the  fur  trade  and  ad- 
ministration in  the  days  of  Russian  ownership.  It 
is  named  for  Aleksandr  Baranov. 

Baranov,  Aleksandr  Andreyevich  (ulyttcsan'dur 
tindrft'uvlch  bura'ndf),  1746-1819,  Russian  trader, 
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chief  figure  in  the  days  of  Russian  control  in  Alas- 
ka He  was  a  merchant  in  Siberia,  and  when  his 
business  came  on  evil  days  he  accepted  (1790)  an 
offer  to  become  the  managing  agent  of  a  Russian 
fur-trading  companv  at  Kodiak  and  went  to  pres- 
ent Alaska  The  organisation  of  the  Russian 
American  Company  in  1799  made  Baranov  the  vir- 
tual governor  of  all  the  Russian  ac  tivities  in  North 
America,  and  ho  continued  to  hold  that  power  until 
1817,  un<  hal longed  except  for  the  brief  activities  of 
Razanov  His  firm  rule  in  discouraging  situations, 
his  keen  business  sense,  and  his  dogged  (if  some- 
what melancholy)  determination  kept  the  little 
settlements  going  and  brought  steady  profits  to  the 
company  He  had  trouble  with  the  natives  The 
first  settlement  ho  planted  at  Sitka  (Novo  Arkhan- 
gelsk) in  1799  was  wiped  out  by  Indians  in  1802, 
but  with  fluy-sian  naval  help  the  companv  recov- 
ered the  place  and  refounded  the  town  He  made 
some  efforts  to  curb  British  and  American  trading 
vessels  but  also  tiadod  with  them,  obtaining  food 
and  supplies  Russian  activities  were  extended  to 
California  with  the  founding  of  Fort  Ross  (later 
sold  to  .1  A  Sutter)  and  briefly  stretched  to  Ha- 
waii Ho  was  supplanted  in  1817  and  died  on  his 
way  back  to  Russia  See  Hector  Chevigny,  Lord  of 
Alaska  (1942),  S  R  Tompkms,  Alaska  Promysh- 
lennik  and  Sourdough  (1945) 

Baranovichi  (bura  nrtvfi'chf),  Pol  Baranowicze 
(bfiran&vc'ch?)  city  (1931  pop  22,848),  capital  of 
Baranovichi  oblast,  Belorussia  SW  of  Minsk  This 
railway  center,  formeily  Polish,  was  ceded  to  the 
USSR  m  1945 

Bar  ante,  Aimable  Guillaume  Prosper  Brugiere, 
baron  de  (fima'blu  g?yom'  prosper'  bruahyeV  burcV 
du  b.irfit'),  1782-1866,  French  statesman  and 
historian  He  held  numerous  administrative  and 
diplomatic  posts  but  retired  with  the  downfall  of 
the  Orleamst  monarchy  (1848)  Of  his  historical 
works,  the  best  known  is  a  historv  of  the  duchy  of 
Burgundv  (1824)  His  Souvenirs  (8  vols  ,  1890- 
1901)  have  considerable  charm  and  some  value  as 
historical  source  material 

Barany,  Robert  (ro'bert  ba'rane),  1876-19.36  Aus- 
trian physician  Foi  his  work  on  the  physiology 
and  pathologv  of  the  vestibular  apparatus  of  the 
ear  he  received  the  1914  Nobel  Prize  in  Physiology 
and  Medicine  From  1917  until  his  death  he  was 
professor  at  the  Umv  of  Uppsala 

Baratana  Bay  (baruOr'cu).  SE  La,  c  40  mi  S  of 
New  Orleans  cut  off  fiorn  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by 
Grand  and  Grand  Tone  inlands  Former  head- 
quarters of  the*  paates  under  Joan  LAFFITE,  it  is 
now  a  sin  imping  center 

Barbados  (barba'doz),  island  (166  sq  mi  ,  pop 
192,841),  British  West  Indies  It  is  also  Barbados 
colony,  with  the  capital  at  BRIDGFTOWN  The  is- 
land, K  of  St  Vincent,  in  the  Windward  Islands,  is 
largely  sandstone  and  roral  overlaid  with  some 
volcanic  ash  deposits  from  St  Vincent  Barbados 
is  low  and  rises  gradually  toward  its  highest  point 
at  Mt  Hillabv  (1,104ft  high)  Although  there  is 
ample  rainfall  from  June  to  December,  there  are  no 
rivers,  and  water  must  be  pumped  from  subterra- 
nean caverns  b\  windmills  The  porous  soil  and 
moderate  warmth  are  excellent  for  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  cane,  lung  the  island's  major  occupation, 
and  also  for  cotton  Besides  sugar  and  cotton,  ox- 
ports  include  molasses,  rum,  tamarinds,  and  mar- 
garine Barbados,  with  a  population  about  93  per- 
cent Negro,  has  a  rural  population  density  greater 
than  an\  other  land  in  Middle  or  South  America  It 
is  considered  b\  some  to  have  the  finest  climate  of 
any  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  it  is  a  popular 
tourist  resort  Although  it  was  probably  discov- 
ered bv  the  Portuguese  and  possibly  visited  by  the 
Spanish  in  the  Ibth  cent ,  it  was  not  definitely 
claimed  until  an  English  expedition  landed  in  1605 
While  neighboring  islands  suffered  kaleidoscopic 
changes  m  sovereigntv ,  Barbados  has  been  steadily 
under  the  English  flag  In  1812  and  again  in  1902 
it  was  covered  with  a  thick  fall  of  ashes  from  St 
Vincent's  SOUFRII!:HE  volcano  See  Raymond  Sav- 
age, The  Enchanting  Isle  (1937),  O  P  Starkey, 
The  Economic  Geography  of  Barbados  (1939) 

Barbara,  Saint,  3d  or  4th  cent ,  virgin  martyr,  whose 
life  is  shrouded  in  contradictory  legends  Her 
father  is  said  to  have  shut  her  up  in  a  tower  and 
then  to  have  killed  her  for  being  a  Christian  He 
was  struck  down  by  lightning,  and  by  an  extended 
analogy  St  Barbara  became  the  patroness  of  mak- 
ers and  users  of  firearms  and  fireworks  She  is  in- 
voked for  a  happy  death  Feast  Dec  4 

Barbarelli,  Giorgio   see  GIORCHONE 

Barbarossa  (barbtirSs'u)  [I tal,- red-beard],  surname 
of  the  Algerian  corsair  Khair  ad-Din  (c  1483-1546) 
His  brother  Koruk,  or  Aruj  (c  1474-1618),  having 
seized  (1518)  Algiers  from  the  Spanish,  Barbarossa 
placed  Algeria  under  Turkish  suzerainty  and  ex- 
tended his  conquests  Between  1533  and  1544,  as 
admiral  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  he  twice  defeated 
Andrea  DORIA  and  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Greece, 
Spain,  and  Italy  His  able  son  Hasan  (d  1570) 
succeeded  him  in  Algeria 

Barbaroaaa,  Frederick:  see  FREDERICK  I,  emperor 

Barbarous,  Charles  Jean  Marie  (sharl'  *h&'  mare' 
barbaroo'),  1767-94,  French  revolutionist  He  led 
(Aug ,  1792)  the  revolutionary  troops  from  Mar- 


seilles on  their  famous  march  to  Paris  A  Giron- 
dist, he  opposed  Robespierre  m  the  Convention 
and  finally  fled  to  Caen,  there  to  organize  Girondist 
resistance.  He  was  guillotined  at  Bordeaux 
Barbary  Coast,  waterfront  area  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif  ,  m  the  years  after  the  1849  gold  rush  Gam- 
blers and  gangsters,  prostitutes  and  confidence 
men  flourished,  and  the  brothels,  saloons,  and  dis- 
reputable boardmghouses  made  the  Barbar>  Coast 
— so  called  after  the  pirate  coast  of  North  Africa — 
notorious  across  the  world  See  Herbert  Asbury, 
The  Rarltary  Coast  (1933) 

Barbary  States,  term  used  for  the  North  African 
states  of  TRIPOLIT\NIA,  TUNISIA,  and  ALOKRIA 
(and  usually  also  MOROCCO),  which  were  semi-inde- 
pendent under  Turkish  rule  from  the  16th  cent  on- 
ward Moors  who  had  been  expelled  from  Spain 
and  Turkish  corsairs  began  the  large-scale  piracy 
that  was  to  be  a  main  source  of  revenue  for  the 
local  rulers  for  centuries  The  pirates  preyed  on 
the  Mediterranean  shipping  and  sporadically  at- 
tacked coastal  towns  Thev  took  booty,  held  cap- 
tives for  ransom,  and  enslaved  the  unransomed 
These  activities  played  some  part  in  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  attempts  at  c  onquest  in  Afru  a  and 
also  brought  on  sporadic  punitive  expeditions  bv 
European  rulers,  such  as  the  famous  attack  of 
Charles  V  on  Algiers  For  the  most  part,  however, 
the  matter  simmered  down  to  regular  payment  by 
the  European  powers  of  tribute  whic  h  would  guar- 
antee thorn  against  piratical  attack  The  voung 
United  States  joined  in  this  sytom  Trouble  arose 
however,  in  1800  beginning  with  the  insult  offered 
William  Bambndge  by  the  dev  of  Algiers  and 
capped  by  the  demand  of  the  pasha  of  Tripoli  for 
more  U  S  tribute  The  TRIPOI  ITAN  WAR  resulted; 
it  was  closed  somewhat  ignommiouslv  by  negoti- 
ation in  1805  In  tho  so-called  Algerme  War  in 
1815  Stephen  DECATUR  forced  the  dey  of  Algiers  to 
sign  a  treaty  giving  up  the  tribute  The  next  vear 
Lord  Exmouth  led  a  stronger  Anglo-Dutch  expedi- 
tion, and  after  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  m 
1818  resolved  to  punish  tho  Barbarv  States,  a  con- 
certed naval  expedition  was  sent  Piracy  was  not 
completely  ended,  however,  until  the  Frenc  h  cap- 
tured Algiers  in  1830 

Barbauld,  Anna  Laetitia  (Aikm)  (bur'bdld),  1743 
1825,  English  poet  and  editor  In  1774  she  married 
Rochemont  Bai  bauld  and  with  him  opened  a  board- 
ing school  Her  Hymns  in  Prose  for  children,  widely 
tead  and  translated  into  several  languages,  was  fol- 
lowed by  Early  Lessons  (both  1781)  She  edited 
works  of  Collins,  Akenside,  and  Richaidson  and  the 
50-volume  edition  of  Itntish  Novelists  with  short 
biographies  and  critical  notes  S«e  editions  of  her 
works  by  Lucy  Aikm  (182bT  and  G  A  Ellis  (1874) , 
memoir  by  A  L  Le  Breton  (1874) 
Barbazan,  Arnaud  Guillaume,  seigneur  de  (Arno' 
geyom'  sanyftr'  du  barhttzJl'),  c  1360-1431,  Fiench 
general  in  the  Hundred  Years  Wai ,  called  le  cheva- 
lier sana  reproche  [tho  knight  without  blame]  He 
was  a  leader  of  the  Armagnacs  and  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  dauphin,  Charles  VII  Baibazan  de- 
fended Melun  against  the  English  (1420)  and  was 
held  prisoner  by  them  from  1420  to  1430  Aftei 
his  release  he  fought  with  success  against  the 
English  and  Burgundians,  being  made  governor  of 
Champagne  and  Brie  Ho  died  fighting  in  Lorraine 
under  Ren6  I 

barbecue  (b.ir'bukQ)  [West  Indian  or  South  Ameri- 
can], in  the  United  States,  an  open-air  gathering 
political  or  social,  where  an  ox  or  a  hog  is  roasted 
whole  over  a  pit  of  glowing  embers  and  food  and 
drink  are  hl>erall>  enjoved  In  the  modern  barbe- 
cue smaller  cuts  of  meat  dipped  in  or  basted  with 
a  highly  seasoned  sauce  may  be  used  As  an  Amer- 
ican institution  it  seems  to  be  of  Southern  origin, 
the  word  having  been  used  in  Virginia  before  1700 
barbed  wire  As  the  frontier  moved  westward  to 
the  open  plains  the  traditional  fence  materials, 
wooden  rails  and  stone,  became  scarce  and  expen- 
sive, and  the  cost  of  fencing  (from  $2  to  $8  an  acre) 
was  frequently  more  than  the  land  was  worth  An 
attempt  at  a  solution  was  the  hedge  movement 
which  spread  from  Texas  to  Iowa,  the  osage  orange 
was  particularly  popular,  but  it,  too,  was  expen- 
sive and  required  several  years  to  grow  The  in- 
vention of  barbed  wire  helped  to  solve  the  problem 
Of  many  early  t\,  pes  of  barbed  wire,  that  invented 
in  Illinois  in  1873  bv  Joseph  F  GLIDDBN  proved 
most  popular  The  advent  of  barbed  wire  on  the 
plains  transformed  the  cattle  industry,  ending  the 
open  range  to  a  large  extent  and  making  possible 
the  introduction  of  blooded  cattle  The  transfor- 
mation was  not  made  without  protests  which  took 
the  form  of  fence-cutter's  wars  and  often  led  to 
bloodshed  The  battle  between  fence  men  and  anti- 
fence  men  was  carried  into  the  legislatures  m  most 
Western  states,  where  laws  were  enacted  to  cover 
the  subject  In  the  First  World  War,  through  its 
use  for  entanglements  and  obstacles,  barbed  wire 
gained  new  importance  as  a  medium  of  defense 
Barbellion,  W.  If .  P  ,  pseud  of  Bruce  Frederick 
Cummings,  1889-1919,  English  biologist  and  au- 
thor Until  1917  he  held  a  post  at  the  Natural  His- 
tory Museum,  South  Kensington,  London,  and 
despite  constant  ill-health  wrote  important  scien- 
tific papers.  He  is  remembered  for  a  remarkable  au- 
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tobiography,  published  just  before  his  death,  The 
Journdtl  of  a  Disappointed  Man,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  H  G  Wells  Posthumously  published  were 
Enjoying  Life,  and  Other  Literary  Remains  (1919) 
and,  with  a  preface  by  A  J  Gumming*,  A  Last 
Diary  (1920)  See  R  H  Hellyar,  W  N  P  Barbel- 
lion  (1927) 

Barbi-Marbois,  Francois,  marquis  de  (frftswli' 
markC'  du  btlrba'-marbwa'),  1745-1837,  French 
statesman  After  holding  a  governmental  post  in 
Santo  Domingo,  he  joined  the  Revolution  in  1789 
but  was  deported  to  French  Guiana  (1797)  He 
was  released  by  Napoleon,  who  made  him  councilor 
of  state  and  director  of  the  treasury  (1801)  Barbe- 
Marbois  negotiated  the  treaty  b\  which  Louisiana 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  He  later  became 
minister  of  justice  under  Louis  XVIII  but  resigned 
in  1810  See  E  W  Lyon,  The  Man  Who  Sold  Lou- 
isiana (1942) 

Barber,  John  Warner,  1798-1885,  American  engraver, 
b  East  Windsor,  Conn  He  opened  a  business  m 
New  Haven,  where  he  produced  religious  and  his- 
torical books,  illustrated  with  his  own  wood  and 
steel  engravings  He  is  best  known  for  books  on 
state,  national,  and  local  historv ,  in  which  his  vivid 
engravings  caught  and  held  the  fla\  or  and  appear- 
ance of  city,  town,  and  countryside  in  his  day 

Barber,  Samuel,  1910-,  American  composer,  b  West 
Chester,  Pa  ,  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music,  Philadelphia  His  music  is  hncal,  reveal- 
ing a  thorough  knowledge  of  counterpoint  and  of 
classical  form  He  has  experimented  with  various 
modern  techniques,  such  asdissonanc  e,  polvtonahtv, 
and  irregular  rhythms,  but  his  work  is  on  the  whole 
conservative  Outstanding  works  are  a  setting 
(1931)  of  Matthew  Arnold's  "Dover  Beach"  for 
voice  and  string  quartet,  an  overture  (1932)  to 
The  School  for  Scandal,  Adagio  for  Strings  (1936), 
two  symphonies  (1036,  1944),  Essay  for  Orchestra 
(1937)  and  Second  K«*aV  for  Orchesha  (1942),  Cap- 
ricorn Concerto  (1944),  a  ballet,  Medea  (1946),  to 
which  Martha  Graham's  Car**  of  the  Heart  is 
dam  cd,  and  Knoxnlle  Summer  of  1915,  for  soprano 
and  orchestra  (1947) 

Barbetini,  Francesco  (franchas'ko  bnrbarP'nC), 
1597-1679,  Italian  prelate  and  Orientalist,  a  car- 
dinal of  the  Roman  Chun  h  He  was  a  founder  of 
the  library  at  Rome  noted  for  raio  manuscripts, 
nmn>  of  these  are  now  in  the  libra  rv  of  the  Vatican 

Barbenni  vase    sec  PORTLAND  v  \SE 

barberry,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Berbtns,  widely  dis- 
tributed spiny  shiubs,  often  cultivated  for  hedges 
Some  have  brilliant  fall  foliage  and  some,  not  hardy, 
ate  evergreen  Tho  bei ncs  ai e  i ed  01  blackish  and 
often  winter  perbistent,  those  of  the  common  or 
Euiopean  barlxjrry  (Bcrbens  vulgans)  and  Ameri- 
can barberry  (Berbenscanadtnsis)  aieused  for  jelly 
A  yellow  dye  and  a  medicament  have  boon  obtained 
fiom  the  roots,  particularly  of  the  common  bar- 
berry that  has  boon  natuiahzcd  in  Notth  America 
but  is  being  eradicated  because  it  hai  bois  one  stage 
of  the  wheat  RUST,  the  Japanese  hat  bet  ry  does  not 
haihoi  this  rust  See  also  OHKOON  ORAPE 

Barberton,  city  (pop  24,028),  NE  Ohio,  on  Lake 
Anna  and  SW  of  Akion,  laid  out  1891  Matches, 
chemicals,  and  rubbei  products  are  made  here 

Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  Jules  Amedle  (zhiil'  amada' 
birba'  dorveye'),  1809-89,  French  novelist,  who 
long  survived  the  romantics,  his  tiue  school  His 
novels,  of  which  the  beat  is  peihaps  Lea  Dwboliquea 
(1874),  have  an  affinity  with  those  of  FLAUBERT  in 
their  portiayal  of  Norman  provincial  life  and  m 
their  sordid  psychological  realism  Unlike  Flau- 
bert, Baibey  d'Aurevilly  was  a  monarchist  and  an 
a»  istocrat  who  never  tued  of  attacking  democracy, 
materialism,  and  natui  ahsm  His  output  of  critical 
and  polemical  articles  was  cnoimous  See  Sir  Ed- 
mund Gosse's  preface  to  Eincst  Boyd's  translation 
of  Lta  Duibohquca  (1925) 

Barbier,  Antoine  Alexandra  (iltwati'  .itfksa'dru  bar- 
bya'),  1765-1825,  French  bibhogiapher  and  gov- 
ernment librarian  His  outstanding  work  was  a 
great  bibliography  of  anonymous  and  pseudony- 
mous works  m  French  and  Latin  (1806-8,  3d  od  , 
1872-79) 

Barbieri,  Giovanni  Francesco   see  GUBRCINO 

Barbirolli,  John  (-rol'-),  1899-,  English  conductor, 
studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  After 
being  cellist  (1920-24)  of  the  International  String 
Quartet,  in  1925  he  organized  the  Barbirolli  Cham- 
ber Orchestra  He  was  conductor  of  the  Covent 
Garden  Opera  (1927-33)  and  then  of  both  the 
Leeds  Symphony  rfnd  the  Scottish  Ore  hestra  (1933- 
36)  He  conduc  ted  the  New  York  Philharmomc- 
S*mphonv  Orchestra  from  1937  to  1942,  succeed- 
ing Toscamm  After  1943  Barbirolli  conducted  the 
Hall6  Orchestra,  Manchester,  England 

Barbizon  school,  also  called  Fontainebleau  school, 
an  informal  school  of  French  landscape  painting 
which  flourished  c  1830-1870  Its  name  derives 
from  the  village  of  Barbiaon  (Seuie-et-Marne 
dept )  near  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  painters  associated  with  the  school, 
who  are  also  designated  as  the  "Men  of  Thirty  " 
Theodore  Rousseau,  sometimes  called  the  "hermit 
of  Barbuon,"  was  the  chief  figure  of  the  group, 
wluch  included  Corot  and  Millet  as  well  as  suoh 
landscapes  as  Jules  Dupre,  Diaz  de  la  Pefia,  Con- 
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stant  Troyon,  Charles  Daubigny,  and  Charles 
Jacque  These  men  reacted  against  the  conven- 
tions of  classical  and  Italmnate  landscape  and  ad- 
vocated a  direct  study  of  nature  Their  approach 
was  in  part  inspired  by  English  romanticism  with 
its  cult  for  the  sublime  and  pu  turesque  aspects  of 
nature,  and  their  work  was  strongly  influenced  by 
17th-century  Dutch  landscape  masters  such  as 
Ruisdael,  Cuyp,  and  Hobberna  The  Barbizon 
painters,  with  their  insistence  on  a  relatively 
straightforward,  unpretentious  rendering  of  land- 
scape, helped  pave  the  way  for  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  the  realist  and  impressionist  schools 
Paintings  of  the  Barbizou  school  were  verv  popu- 
lar with  American  collec  tors  of  the  late  19th  and 
early  20th  cent  and  influenced  American  painters 
of  tins  period  The  school  is  well  represented  in 
American  public  collections,  notably  the  Corcoran 
Gallery,  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  See  Arthur  Hoeber, 
The  Harbison  Painters  (1915) 

Barbon,  Praise-God    see  BAREBONE,  PRAISE-GOD 

Barbosa,  Ruy  or  Rm  (both  roo'O  burbd'sn),  1849- 
1923.  Brazilian  philosopher  of  the  law  He  was  a 
noted  jurist  arid  a  member  of  the  World  Court  (the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice)  Ho 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  republican  constitu- 
tion of  Brazil  and  was  the  champion  of  law  and 
liberty  He  admired  the  British  system  and  urged 
Brazil  to  adopt  a  modified  form  of  it  He  was  re- 
markable as  a  linguist  and  as  a  stvhst  in  his  writing 

Barbour,  John  (bilr'bur),  c  1320-1395,  Scottish  poet, 
archdeacon  of  Aberdeen  Hispoem  The  Bruce  (137  5), 
chronicling  the  deeds  of  ROBERT  I  (Robeit  the 
Bruce) ,  is  a  romance  of  considerable  historical  value 
Many  scholais  deny  Barbour's  reputed  authorship 
of  a  fragmentary  Troy-Rook,  the  Scottish  Legends 
of  the  Saints,  and  the  Bulk  of  Alexander  See  W  W 
Skeat,  cd  ,  The  Bruce  (1894) 

Barboursville,  town  (pop  1,550),  W  W  Va  ,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Mud  and  Guyandot  rivers  near 
Huntmgton,  charteied  1813  A  state  hospital  is 
here 

BarbourviUe,  city  (pop  2,420),  co  seat  of  Knox  co  , 
S  Ky  ,  in  a  valley  of  the  Cumberland  river  and  NW 
of  Middlesboro,  founded  1800  Union  College 
(Methodist,  coeducational,  opened  1880)  is  here 
The  area  produces  coal,  timber,  horses,  and  farm 
products  Near  bv  IH  Dr  Thomas  Walker  State 
Park,  with  a  replica  of  a  log  cabin  built  m  1750,  the 
first  home  of  white  people  in  Kentucky 

Barbuda,  British  West  Indies   see  ANTIOUA 

Barbusse,  Henn  (are'  barbus'),  1873-1915.  French 
journalist  and  author  His  realistic  storv  of  the 
First  World  War,  Le  Feu  (1916,  Eng  tr  ,  Under 
Fire,  1917),  won  the  Prix  Goncourt  and  gained  for 
Barbusae  an  international  reputation  Other  works 
are  L'Knfer  (1908,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Inferno,  1918),  Lis 
Enthatnement*  (1925,  Eng  tr  ,  Chains,  1925),  and 
Jesus  (1927,  Eng  tr  ,  1927)  Ho  died  in  Moscow 

Barca,  surname  given  members  of  a  Carthaginian 
family  see  HAMILCAR  BABCA,  HANNIBAL,  HAS- 
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barcarole  ot  barcarolle  (bAr'kuroI*)  [Ital  and  Fr  ,=• 
little  boat],  boat  song  made  popular  by  Venetian 
gondoliers  or  anv  musical  composition  whu  h  sug- 
gests the  characteristic  manner  and  rhythm  of  the 
Venetian  boat  song,  sucli  as  the  Barcarolle  from 
Tales  of  Hoffmann  by  Jacques  Offenbach 

Barcelona  (barsulo'nu,  Span  barthalo'na),  city 
(pop  1,079,601),  capital  of  Barcelona  prov  and 
chief  cit>  of  Catalonia,  NK  Spam,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean The  second  largest  city  of  Spain,  it  is 
Spam's  largest  port  and  chief  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial center  and  is  the  seat  of  a  university 
(founded  1450)  and  of  man>  other  educational  in- 
stitutions Machinery,  locomotives,  automobiles, 
airplanes,  and  elec  tncal  equipment  are  the  chief 
manufactures  The  city  flourished  under  the  Ro- 
mans and  Visigoths,  fell  to  the  Moors  (8th  cent  ), 
and  was  taken  (801)  by  Charlemagne,  who  me  ludod 
it  in  the  Spanish  March  In  the  9th  to  10th  cent 
the  march  became  independent  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  powerful  c  ounts  of  Barcelona,  who 
wrested  lands  to  the  south  from  the  Moors,  thus 
acquiring  all  CATALONIV,  and  also  won  suzerainty 
over  several  fiefs  in  S  France  Tho  marriage  of 
Count  RWMOND  BERENC.AR  IV  to  the  heiress  of 
ARAGON  united  (1137)  the  two  lands  under  one 
dynasty,  the  title  count  of  Barcelona  was  subse- 
quently borne  by  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  later  the 
kings  of  Spam  Under  its  strong  municipal  govern- 
ment Barcelona  vastly  expanded  its  trade  and  its 
cloth  industry  and  flourished  as  a  banking  center 
As  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  it  gave  the 
chief  impetus  to  their  expansion  throughout  the 
Mediterranean.  Reaching  its  peak  around  1400,  it 
later  shared  in  the  general  decline  of  Catalonia,  but 
enjoyed  a  period  of  prosperity  as  the  embarkation 
point  of  the  armies  of  Emperor  Charles  V  Barce- 
lona was  always  the  stronghold  of  Catalan  sepa- 
ratism and  the  scene  of  many  insurrections  Later 
it  also  became  the  Spanish  center  of  socialism, 
syndicalism,  anarchism,  and  other  radical  creeds 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Catalan  autonomous  gov- 
ernment (1932-39)  and  was  the  seat  of  the  Spanish 
Loyalist  government  from  Oct ,  1938,  until  its  fall 
to  Franco,  Jan.  26, 1939.  It  was  repeatedly  bombed 
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during  the  cfvil  war;  several  historical  buildings 
were  damaged,  including  the  imposing  Gothic 
Cathedral  of  Santa  Eulaha  (14th  -15th  cent )  with 
its  fine  c  loisters  A  handsome  modern  city,  Barce- 
lona also  has  manv  fine  ancient  buildings,  notably 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Mar,  the  city  hall, 
and  the  exc  hange,  all  of  the  14th  cent  There  also 
are  some  Roman  remains 

Barclay,  Alexander  (bar'kle),  14757-1552,  English 
poet  and  divine  A  Benedictine  and  later  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  he  became  after  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  (1552)  rector  of  All  Hallows,  London 
He  is  best  known  for  The  Ship  of  Fools  (1509),  a 
translation  of  Sebastian  Brant  s  satirical  poem  Das 
Narren&chiff 

Barclay,  John,  1734-98,  minister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  founder  of  the  BEREANS  or  Barclay- 
itos  His  Without  Faith,  without  God  (1769)  and 
other  works  were  not  acceptable  to  his  presbvterv , 
and  he  was  prohibited  from  preaching  His  ad- 
herents then  united  in  independent  congregations 
and  Barclay  became  minister  of  the  one  at  Edin- 
burgh Later  he  laid  the  foundations  for  a  Berean 
church  in  London 

Barclay,  Robert,  1648-90,  Scottish  apologist  for  the 
Society  of  Friends  He  wrote  many  controversial 
works  but  is  best  known  for  his  great  treatise,  An 
Apology  for  the  True  Christian  Divinity,  as 
Preached  by  the  People  Called  in  Scorn,  Quakers, 
which  appeared  in  Latin  m  1676  and  two  years 
later  in  English  The  duke  of  York  (later  James  II) 
granted  a  patent  of  the  provinc  e  of  East  Jersey  to 
12  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Barclay  was 
nominal  governor  (1682-88),  but  he  never  went  to 
America  His  collected  works  were  published  in 
1692  as  Truth  Triumphant  See  biography  by  M 
C  ('ad bun  (1912) 

Barclay  de  Tolly,  Mikhail,  Prince  (mekhuyel', 
burkll'  du  t6'lye),  1761-1818.  Russian  fiel'd  mar- 
shal, of  Scottish  descent  He  achieved  prominence 
tn  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  WAS  appointed  minister  of 
war  in  1810.  and  commanded  the*  Russian  forces 
against  Napoleon  m  1812  His  policy  of  continuous 
retreat  into  the  heart  of  Russia  and  his  defeat  at 
Smolensk  (Aug  17-18)  resulted  in  his  being  re- 
placed by  Kutuzov,  but  his  successor,  recognizing 
the  soundness  of  the  strategy,  followed  the  same 
road  After  Kutuzov's  death  (1813)  ho  again  com- 
manded tho  Russian  forces  and  distinguished  him- 
self at  Leipzig  and  in  the  capture  of  Paris 

Bar  Cochba,  Simon   see  BAR  KOKBA,  SIMON 

Bard,  John,  1716-99,  American  physician,  b  Bur- 
lington, N  J  He  practiced  m  Philadelphia  and  in 
New  York  city,  where  he  was  a  leader  m  establish- 
ing on  Bedloe's  Island  the  first  quarantine  station 
He  was  the  city's  first  health  officer  and  the  first 
president  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York  His  more  noted  son,  Samuel  Bard, 
1742-1821.  b  Philadelphia.  M  D  Umv  of  Edin- 
burgh, 1765  was  a  founder  (1767)  and  faculty 
member  of  the  medical  school  of  King's  College 
(later  Columbia  Umv  )  and  was  its  dean  from  1792 
to  1807,  in  18H  this  school  was  absorbed  by  the 
College  of  Phvsicians  and  Surgeons,  of  which  Bard 
was  president  (1811-21)  He  was  also  a  founder  of 
the  New  York  Hospital  and  the  New  York  Dis- 
pen^arv  His  writings  include  a  standard  manual 
on  midwifery  (1807),  as  well  as  valuable  contribu- 
tions on  diphtheria  and  other  diseases  of  humans, 
on  diseases  and  breeding  of  sheep,  and  on  medical 
education  See  J  B  Langstaff,  Doctor  Bard  of 
Hyde  Park  (1942) 

bard,  in  Wales,  a  minstrel  and  poet  who  served  as  a 
national  chronic  ler  and  enjoyed  manv  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  nobility,  regardless  of  his  birth  The 
position  of  bards  was  formallv  established  m  940 
by  King  Howel  Dha  The  order  became  hereditary, 
and  its  perquisites  were  fixed  in  the  law,  which  was 
probably  simply  the  codification  of  custom  Ed- 
ward I  of  England  broke  the  power  the  bard*  had, 
but  he  allowed  them  to  live  on  After  this  they 
became  professional  poets  and  singers,  dependent 
on  the  people  in  general  but  highly  regarded  for 
their  learning  and  skill  The  EISTEDDFOD  is  a  bardic 
institution  In  Ireland  the  poets  answered  to  the 
bards,  having  similar  perquisites  and  honors,  and 
thev  have  had  a  somewhat  similar  history  In 
Scotknd,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in  Brittany  bards 
are  still  to  be  found,  but  they  probably  never  held 
the  legally  powerful  position  that  was  theirs  in 
Wales  and  Ireland  There  were  Cornish  bards  un- 
til the  language  died  out  (18th  cent )  See  Edward 
Jones,  Musical  and  Poetical  Relics  of  the  Welsh 
Bard*  (4th  ed  ,  1825);  W  P  Skene,  Four  Ancient 
Books  of  Wales  (2  vols  ,  1868) 

Bard  College,  at  Annandale-on-Hudson,  N  Y  :  co- 
educational, founded  1860  as  St  Stephen's  College 
for  men,  rechartered  1935  as  Bard  College,  became 
coeducational  1944  It  was  affiliated  with  Colum- 
bia Umv  from  1928  to  1944 

Bardesanes  (burdusa'n8z),  154-222?,  heretical 
Christian  philosopher  and  poet  of  Syria  He  at- 
tacked GNOSTICISM,  although  1m  own  writings 
were  dualistic  He  composed  150  hymns,  which 
made  his  doctrine,  a  mystical  astrology,  popular  m 

Sv  na  until  the  time  of  St  EPHRAKM 
Bardia  (barde'a,  bar'deii),  town  (pop  2,370),  Libj  a, 

on  the  Mediterranean  Sea    The  town,  with  its  port 
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BARDSTOWN 

facilities  improved,  was  m  the  Second  World  War 
the  most  strongly  defended  Italian  position  in  the 
British  campaign  (Dec  ,  1940-Feb  ,  1941)  m  Libya 
It  was  taken  by  the  British  on  Jan  5  In  subse- 
quent fighting  the  town  (hanged  hands  several 
times  until  its  final  capture  by  tho  British  under 
Gen  B  L  Montgomery  ou  Nov  13,  1942 
Bardstown,  city  (pop  3,152),  co  seat  of  Nelson  co  , 
central  Ky  ,  SSE  of  Louisville,  in  a  rich  farm  area: 
settled  1778,  me  1788  The  city  has  distilleries  and 
a  flour  mill  It  was  a  center  for  parly  missionary 
work  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  seat  of  re- 
ligious institutions  founded  by  Bishop  J  B  M 
DAVID  The  monument  to  John  Fitch,  whose  grave 
is  in  Bardstown  was  erected  by  the  U  S  Congress 
In  the  Civil  War  the  city  was  occupied  (Sept , 
1862)  bv  Bragg's  invading  Confederate  army  Near 
bv  is  "Federal  HiH"  (built  1705-1818),  the  manor 
house  of  John  Rowan,  tt  is  said  that  his  cousin, 
Stephen  Foster,  wrote  My  Old  Kentucky  Home 
here  Other  places  of  interest  in  the  area  are  the 
Cathedral  of  St  Joseph  (1816-19),  which  has 
paintings  said  to  have  been  given  by  Louis  Philippe 
of  France,  the  Abbey  of  Our  Lady  of  Gethsemaiu, 
a  Trappist  monastery  founded  in  1 848 ,  and  Naza- 
reth Junior  College  (est  1814)  St  Catharine  Jun- 
ior College  (est  1820),  and  Loretto  Junior  College 
(founded  1812),  all  for  women  Tho  city  has  wide 
streets  with  fine  trees  and  many  early-19th-century 
houses 

Bardwan,  India  see  BURDWAN 
Bardwell,  town  (pop  1,218),  co  seat  of  Carlisle  co 
(formed  1886),  SW  Ky  ,  near  the  Mississippi,  SW 
of  Paducah  It  is  the  trade  center  for  a  fertile 
farm  area  Tobacco  and  cotton  are  among  the 
region's  crops 

Barebone  or  Barbon,  Praise-God  (both  b&r'bon), 
1696?— 1679,  English  lav  preacher  He  was  a 
leather  merchant  Deeply  interested  m  religion,  he 
was  a  Baptist,  then  a  Fifth  Monarchy  man  In 
Apnl,  1653,  the  army  dissolved  the  Hump  Parlia- 
ment In  Juljs  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  provisional 
council  assembled  140  "godly  men,"  from  a  list 
nominated  by  Congregational  ministers  Barebone 
was  London  member  in  this  nominated  parliament 
which  was  called  in  derision  Barebone's  Parlia- 
ment Actually  lus  part  in  the  proceedings  was  in- 
significant. The  body  was  composed  largel>  of  re- 
formers who  initiated  a  series  of  measures  regarded 
as  radical  by  most  of  their  compatriots  The 
Parliament  met  from  July  until  December,  when 
the  moderate  members  willingly  and  the  radical 
members  under  compulsion  resigned  their  powers 
into  Cromwell's  hands  They  had  accomplished 
little 

Bareilly  (bura'le),  city  (pop  192,688).  E  central 
United  Provs  ,  India  It  was  founded  in  1657  and 
was  (1707-20)  the  capital  of  the  Hindu  Rohillas 
Sugar  refining  is  the  principal  industry 
Barents  Island .  see  SPITSBERGEN 
Barents  Sea  (ba'runts,  ba'-),  arm  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  N  of  Norway  and  European  RSFSR, 
partially  enclosed  by  Franz  Josef  Land  on  the 
north,  Nova>  a  Zemlya  on  the  east,  and  Spitsbergen 
on  the  west  Its  waters  are  shallow  and  are  warmed 
by  tho  remnants  of  the  North  Atlantic  Drift  It 
was  named  for  Willem  Barentz 
Barentz  or  Barents,  Willem  (both  vl'lum  ba'runts), 
d  1697,  Dutch  navigatoi  He  made  three  voyages 
(1594,  1595,  1596)  in  search  of  the  Northeast  Pas- 
sage to  Asia  He  reached  Novava  Zemlya  on  the 
first  two  expeditions  On  the  third  he  accidentally 
discovered  Spitsbergen,  rounded  the  north  point  of 
Novaya  Zemlya,  and  was  t  aught  in  the  ice  After 
the  arctic  winter  the  <  rew  started  for  the  mainland 
in  two  small  boats  Barentz  died  on  the  way  The 
extent  of  his  explorations  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
charts  made  him  one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
arctic  explorers 

Barere  de  Vieuzac,  Bertrand  (bertra'  barer'  du 
vyus&k'),  1755-1841,  French  revolutionist  A  prom- 
inent member  of  the  National  Assembly  and  of  the 
Convention,  he  turned  fiom  a  moderate  to  a  radical 
Stand.  He  voted  for  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI 
And  became  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  but  when  Robespierre  fell  on  9  Thcmudor, 
Barer*  drew  up  the  report  outlawing  him  (1794) 
Imprisoned  for  his  own  part  m  the  Terror,  he  es- 
caped, remained  in  hiding  for  several  years,  and  re- 
appeared as  a  secret  agent  of  Napoleon  Banished 
(1815)  after  the  Bourbon  restoration,  he  returned 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe 
Barf  rush,  Iran,  see  BABOL. 

barge,  large,  flat-bottomed  boat  used  for  transport- 
ing goods  on  inland  waterways  Barges  on  canals 
are  mostly  towed,  but  some  river  barges  are  self- 
propelled  There  are  also  sailing  barges  On  the 
Great  Lakes  huge  steel  barges  are  used  for  heavy 
transport  Towing,  done  in  the  past  by  men  or 
horses  or  mules,  is  now  mostly  by  steam  or  motor 
tugboat  or  by  other  barges  equipped  with  seim- 
Diesel  engines.  Barges  have  been  used  since  the 
dawn  of  history;  they  were  common  on  the  Nile  m 
ancient  Egypt  Some  of  them  were  highly  de- 
corated and  used  for  carr>  ing  royalty  Use  of  such 
state  barges  persisted  in  Europe  until  quite  recent 
times  See  also  LIQHTRK 
Barge  Canal  see  NEW  YORK  STATK  BAROB  CANAL 
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Bargello  (barjeTlo),  13th-century  palace  m  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  which  houses  the  national  museum 
Once  the  residence  of  the  highest  city  official  but 
later  used  as  a  prison  and  as  the  office  of  the  chief  of 
police  (twgetto),  it  was  restored  (1857)  to  receive 
the  art  treasures  of  the  city  Giotto's  frescoes,  with 
the  famous  portrait  of  Dante,  are  in  the  chapel 
The  Bargello  is  famous  for  its  courtvard  and  its 
Renaissance  sculptures,  including  Michelangelo's 
David  and  works  by  Verocchio,  Donatello,  Celhm, 
and  others 

Barham,  Richard  Harris  (b.1r'm),  pseud  Thomas 
Ingoldsby  (mg'glzbe).  1788-1845,  English  humor- 
ist, educated  at  St  Paul's  School  and  at  Oxford  In 
1824  ho  became  a  priest  in  ordinary  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  He  wrote  a  novel,  My  Cousin  Nicholas 
(1834),  and  in  1837  began  in  Bentley's  miscellany, 
under  his  pseudonym,  a  series  of  parodies  of  coun- 
try superstitions,  medieval  legends,  and  contem- 
porary foibles,  (The  Ingoldsby  Legends),  in  fluent 
colloquial  prose  or  in  grotesque  verse  Barham 
had  a  lively  invention,  a  gift  of  ci  eating  suspense, 
and  an  unusually  discerning  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
See  Goorgo  Samtsbuiy,  "Three  Humorists,"  in  Col- 
lected Essays  (1923) 

Bar  Harbor,  town  (pop  4,378),  on  Mt  Desert 
Island,  S  Maine,  SE  of  Bangor,  me  1796  The 
site  was  not  permanently  occupied  until  1763  De- 
veloping as  a  summer  resort  in  the  middle  of  tho 
19th  cent ,  the  town  became  one  of  the  most  famous 
on  tho  New  England  coast  It  is  a  port  of  entry 
In  Oct ,  1947  it  was  ravaged  by  forest  fires  but 
rebuilding  started  immediately  Among  the  build- 
ings destroyed  was  the  Roscoe  B  Jac  kson  Labora- 
tory for  Cancer  Research,  which  began  reconstruc- 
tion in  May,  1948 

Bar-Hebraeus,  Gregorius  (bar-hebr6'us)  [Synac,- 
son  of  a  Hebrew]  1226  86,  Syrian  scholar,  cathol- 
icos  of  the  Jacobite  church,  partly  Jewish  in  an- 
cestry His  original  name  was  Abu-1-Faraj  His 
most  celebrated  work  is  a  chronicle  in  Synac  of  the 
world  from  Adam  down  His  commentaries  (in 
Arabic  and  S>  nac)  on  Aristotle  were  widely  known 
among  Arabic-speaking  scholars 

Barhumite  (b&rhu'-,  bar'hu-)   see  BAHUBIM 

Ban  (ba're),  city  (pop  162,238)  capital  of  Apulia 
and  of  Ban  prov  ,  S  Italy,  called  m  fuller  form 
Ban  delle  Pughe  It  is  an  Adriatic  seaport  and  tho 
center  of  a  fertile  agricultural  area  It  has  textile, 
food,  and  printing  industries  Probably  of  Illynan 
origin,  it  was  a  Roman  colony  arid  later  passed 
under  the  Goths,  Lombards,  and  Byzantines  The 
Normans  conquered  Ban  in  1071  It  became  the 
chief  city  of  Apulia,  from  which  many  crusaders 
sailed  Enfeoffed  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Ban  was 
during  the  Middle  Ages  a  duchy  ruled  by  powerful 
lords  The  Romanesque  basilica,  with  relics  of  St 
NICHOLAS  of  Ban,  is  a  major  place  of  pilgrimage 
Ban  has  a  fine  cathedra!  witn  an  ancient  baptistery 
a  medieval  castle,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  and  a 
university  (founded  1924)  The  port  was  heavi'y 
bombarded  by  the  Germans  in  1943-44 

Banah  (bftrl'u)  [Heb,  =  bolt],  one  of  the  house  of 
David  1  Chron  3  22 

Banng,  Alexander  see  ASHBURTON,  ALEXANDER 
BARINO,  IST  BAKON 

Banng,  Maurice  (ba'rlng),  1874-1945,  English  au- 
thor He  was  in  the  diplomatic  service  (1898-1904), 
then  a  war  correspondent  (1904-12)  He  is  best 
known  for  his  volumes  on  Russia,  A  Year  in  Kussia 
(1905-6),  The  Russian  People  (1911),  and  An  Out- 
line of  Russian  Literature  (1914)  His  other  works 
include  The  Green  Elephant  (1911),  a  play ,  C  (1924), 
Daphne  Adeane  (1926),  and  Tinker's  Leave  (1927), 
novels,  Selected  Poems  (1930),  The  Puppet  Show  of 
Memory  (1922),  lemmiscences,  and  Have  You  Any- 
thing to  Declare  (1936),  one  of  his  famous  note- 
books See  E  M  Smyth,  Maurice  Banng  (1938) 

Banng-Gould,  Sablne  (ba'rlng-goold'),  1834-1924, 
English  novelist  and  folklorist,  a  clergyman 
Among  his  diverse  works  are  the  novels  John  Her- 
ring (1883)  and  The  Broom  Squire  (1896)  and  folk- 
lore studies  such  as  The  Book  of  Were  Wolves  (1865) 
and  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1866-68) 
He  was  the  author  of  the  well-known  hymn  On- 
ward, Christian  Soldiers  (1866),  for  which  Sir  Ar- 
thur Sullivan  later  wrote  the  tune  Si  Gertrude 

barite  (ba'rlt),  barytes  (burl'tfiz)  [new  Latin  from 
barium],  or  heavy  spar,  a  white,  yellow,  blue,  red, 
or  colorless  mineral  It  is  a  sulphate  of  barium, 
found  m  nature  in  tabular  crystals  or  in  granular 
or  massive  form  It  occurs  often  mixed  with  other 
minerals  in  veins  It  is  insoluble  m  water,  and  this 
property  is  made  use  of  m  testing  for  the  SULPHATE 
radical  It  is  practically  insoluble  under  ordinary 
conditions  m  all  the  usual  chemical  reagents 
Barite  is  used  as  a  commercial  source  of  barium 
and  many  of  its  compounds,  in  making  white  paint, 
and  aa  a  filler  in  various  glased  papers  It  is  a  con- 
stituent of  LITUOPONE  The  mineral  is  abundant  and 
is  found  widely  distributed  throughout  the  world. 

Barito  (bare 'to),  river  of  8  Borneo,  rising  in  the 
central  mountains  and  flowing  c  550  mi  generally 
8  to  the  Java  Sea  Banjermasm  is  near  its  mouth 

baritone  or  barytone  (both  bar*!-),  male  voice,  in 
range  lighter  and  higher  than  a  BASS  but  lower  than 
a  TBNOK.  It  is  also  an  alternate  name  for  the 
viola  da  gamba. 


barium  (bft'-)  [New  Latin  from  Gr, -heavy],  sil- 
very-white, active,  poisonous  metallic  element 
(symboUBa,  for  physical  constants,  see  ELEMENT, 
table)  It  oxidizes  in  the  air,  ionizes  in  solution, 
and  reacts  with  water  to  form  the  hydroxide  and 
to  liberate  hydrogen  It  belongs  to  the  periodic 
group  of  divalent  elements  which  includes  also 
magnesium,  calcium,  strontium,  and  radium  Bar- 
ium is  classed  as  a  metal  of  the  ALKALINE  EARTHS, 
with  calcium  and  strontium,  which  it  resembles 
chemically  It  forms  numerous  compounds,  with 
oxygen  it  forms  a  monoxide  (baryta)  and  a  per- 
oxide which  is  used  in  removing  oxygen  from  the 
air  (Bnn's  process)  and  in  the  preparation  of  hy- 
drogen peroxide,  with  cldonne  it  forms  barium 
chloride  used  in  testing  for  sulphuric  acid  in  chem- 
ical analysis,  with  the  sulphate  radical  it  forms 
barium  sulphate,  called  BAKITE  (or  barytes  or 
heavy  spar),  which,  mixed  with  zinc,  constitutes 
LiTiioi'ONE,  and  with  chromium  and  oxygen  it 
forms  barium  chromate,  which  has  limited  use  as 
a  yellow  pigment  The  metal  does  not  occur  free 
in  nature  but  chiefly  in  such  compounds  as  the  car- 
bonate (called  also  withente)  and  the  sulphate 
Barium  metal  is  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of 
fused  barium  chloride  Its  compounds  are  pre- 
pared usually  from  either  the  sulphate  or  the  car- 
bonate Barium  salts  are  poisonous  (for  treatment, 
see  POISONING,  table)  and  because  of  this  property 
have  limited  uses  They  produce  a  green  flame 
when  held  in  a  Bunsen  burner  (the  FLAME  test  for 
barium  compounds)  and  consequently  are  used  in 
pyrotechny  to  give  green  light  The  spectrum 
shows  orange  and  green  linos  The  metal  was  first 
prepared  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  1808 
banum  sulphate  see  BARITK 

Bar-jesus  [Gr  from  Aramaic, = son  of  Joshua],  called 
Elymas  (gl'Imas),  Jewish  sorceier  at  Paphos  who 
tried  to  divert  a  prospective  Christian  conveit 
Acts  13  4-12 

Bar-jona  (-jcV-)  [Aramaic, -son  of  Jonah],  patro- 
nymic of  St  Peter  Mat  16  17  Peter's  father  is 
called  Jonas  AV  and  John  RV  John  21  15,16,17 
He  is  called  Jcma  AV  at  John  1  42 
bark,  outer  covering  of  the  stems  and  roots  of  plants, 
best  developed  in  woody  plants  It  is  composed  of 
an  outer  portion,  called  the  cork  lajer  in  tiees. 
and  an  inner  portion,  the  BA.BT  It  is  separated 
from  the  WOOD  by  the  CAMBIUM  The  bark  of  some 
trees,  particularly  hemlock,  oak,  and  acacia,  sup- 
plies TANNIN  used  in  tanning  Latex,  a  source  of 
rubber  and  gutta  percha,  is  a  secretion  of  living 
tissue  in  the  bark  Bark  also  furnishes  c  ork  (see 
CORK  OAK),  textile  hbors  from  the  bast,  d>es,  cinna- 
mon, and  medicinal  drugs  Tho  white  paperv 
bark  of  the  birch  was  used  by  the  Indians  for  mak- 
ing canoes 

bark  or  barque  (both  bdrk),  sailing  vessel  with 
three  masts  The  mainmast  and  the  foremast  are 
square-rigged,  the  mizzonrnast  is  foro-and-aft- 
riggecl  Though  once  tho  (word  was  used  to  mean 
an>  snuUl  boat,  the  modern  bark  ma>  be  quite  largo 
(up  to  6,000  tons)  Many  largo  barks  were  used 
to  carry  wheat  from  Australia  to  England  in  the 
Second  World  War  In  1926  the  bark  Beatrice 
sailed  from  Fromantle,  Western  Australia,  to  Lon- 
don in  86  days  A  four-master  bark  is  a  four- 
masted  ship  that  is  foi  e-and-af t-rigged  on  the  after- 
mast  A  barkentine  is  a  three-masted  vessel  with 
the  foremast  square-rigged  and  the  othei  masts 
fore-and-aft-rigged 

bark  cloth,  primitive  fabric  made  m  tropical  arid 
subtropical  countries  from  the  soft  inner  bark  of 
certain  trees  It  has  been  made  and  used  in  parts 
of  Africa  and  India,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Samoa, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  Fiji  Islands  and 
perhaps  reached  its  highest  perfection  in  Polynesia 
and  parts  of  Central  America  Lengths  of  branches 
or  of  young  stems  are  cut  from  trees,  such  as  the 
fig,  the  breadfruit,  or  the  paper  mulberry  The 
outer  bark  is  removed ,  tho  inner  bark  is  cut  in  nar- 
row strips  and  then  alternately  soaked  and  beaten 
with  a  grooved  or  carved  wooden  mallet,  or  beetle, 
unto*  the  fibers  are  well  matted  and  become  thin  and 
flexible  Gum  is  sometimes  added,  and  pieces  may 
be  joined  and  beaten  together  to  form  large  sheets 
The  peeling  and  beetling  are  usually  done  by  the 
men,  the  decorating,  by  the  women  Patterns, 
often  elaborate,  may  be  sketched  or  may  be  ap- 
plied by  block  printing  or  by  leaves  dipped  in  dye 
and  pressed  on  the  doth  The  cloth  may  be 
gummed  or  oiled  to  make  it  waterproof  Tapa  cloth 
is  a  fine  variety  made  in  the  Pacific  islands.  Bark 
cloth  is  used  for  loincloths,  skirts,  draperies,  and 
wall  hangings,  in  layers  2  or  3  ft  high  it  makes  an 
excellent  bed  So  ancient  is  the  art  of  making  the 
cloth  that  it  is  deeply  involved  in  religious  and 
ceremonial  life.  In  Borneo  a  strip  of  the  cloth  sig- 
nifies mourning  In  Nyasaland  it  forms  the  initia- 
tion dress  of  girls  In  India  some  sects  prescribe 
either  skins  or  bark  cloth  as  the  dress  of  a  religious 
recluse 

Barker,  Albert  Smith,  1843-1916,  U.S  naval  officer, 
b  Hanson,  Mass ,  grad  Annapolis,  1862  In  the 
Civil  War  he  participated  in  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  reduction  of  Port  Hudson  He 
made  (1882-86)  extensive  deep-sea  soundings  and 
later  was  attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 
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BARNARD,  FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  PORTER 


After  he  WM  made  a  member  of  the  naval  hoard  of 
strategy,  he  commanded  the  cruiser  Newark  in  the 
bombardment  of  Santiago  in  the  Spanish-American 
War  Barker  relieved  (1899)  Admiral  George 
Dewey  as  commander  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet  He  be- 
came (1903)  commander  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  re- 
tired (March,  1906)  from  the  navy,  and  was 
promoted  (Oct ,  1905)  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral 
nee  his  autobiography,  Everyday  Life  in  the  Navy 
(1928) 

Barker,  Benjamin  Fordyce,  1818-91,  American  phy- 
sician, b  Wilton,  Maine,  M  D  Bowdom  College, 
1841  He  taught  midwifery  at  Bowdom,  was  pro- 
fessor of  obstetrics  at  New  York  Medical  College 
(1850-67)  and  at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege (1860-91),  and  was  a  founder  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  and  of  the  American  Gyneco- 
logical Society  His  Puerperal  Disease*  (1874)  was 
translated  into  many  languages 

Barker,  Eugene  Campbell,  1874-,  American  his- 
torian, b  Walker  co  ,  Texas,  grad  Umv  of  Texas 
(B  A.,  1899,  M  A  ,  1900),  Ph  D  Umv  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1908  He  taught  history  steadily  at  the 
Umv  of  Texas  after  1899  except  for  a  short  time 
He  became  the  outstanding  authority  on  the  history 
of  Ameman  settlement  in  Texas  and  the  history 
of  the  republu  of  Texas  Notable  are  his  biography 
of  Stephen  F  Austin  (1925),  his  Mexico  and  Texas, 
1821-1835  (1928),  and  his  edition  (with  Amelia  W. 
Williams)  of  the  writings  of  Sam  Houston  (8  vols  , 
1938-43) 

Barker,  Harley  Granville-  see  GRANVILLE-BARK- 
XR 

Barker,  Sir  Herbert  Atkinson,  1869-,  English 
specialist  in  manipulative  surgery  Although  his 
standing  was  not  recognized  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession, he  was  knighted  in  1922  for  his  successful 
work  in  the  First  World  War,  particularly  m  treat- 
ing cases  of  j  omt  derangement  See  his  Leaves  from 
My  Life  (1927) 

Barker,  James  Nelson,  1784-1858,  American  play- 
wright, b  Philadelphia  In  1838  Van  Buren  ap- 
pointed him  comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  and  with 
slight  interruptions  he  worked  m  the  Treasury 
Dept  until  his  death  Ho  wrote  10  plavs,  five  of 
which  have  survived  in  print  The  best  were  The 
Indian  Princes*  (1808),  The  Court  of  Low  (1836. 
pub  in  1817  as  How  to  Try  a  Lover),  and  Hupetsti- 
Iwn  (1824),  a  plav  of  colonial  New  England,  pos- 
sessing unusual  tragic  power  A  dramatization 
(1812)  of  Scott's  Marmwn  had  extraordinary  suc- 
cess and  held  a  place  in  American  repertoires  for 
30  years  Aside  from  his  merits  as  a  dramatist, 
Barker  is  important  for  his  use  of  American  mate- 
rial and  themes,  unusual  in  his  period  See  biog- 
raphy by  P  H  Musser  (1929) 

Barking,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  51.270,  1Q47 
estimated  pop  78,450),  Essex,  England,  on  the 
Rodmg  It  is  a  suburb  of  London  and  is  the  site  of 
extensive  pump  works  for  part  of  London's  water 
system  It  manufactures  paint  and  radio  parts  and 
has  electrical  engineering  works  There  arc  re- 
mains of  a  Benedictine  abbev  (c  670) 

Barkla,  Charles  Glover  (glu'vur  bkr'klu),  1877- 
1944,  English  physicist  He  was  piofessor  of  natur- 
al philosophy  at  Edinburgh  from  1913  For  his 
discovery  of  the  characteristic  X  rays  of  elements 
he  received  the  1917  Nobel  Prize  in  Physics  He 
evolved  the  laws  of  X-ray  scattering  and  the  laws 
governing  the  transmission  of  X  rays  through  mat- 
ter and  exc  itation  of  secondary  rays 

Barkley,  Alben  William,  1877-,  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  (1949-),  b  Graves  co  ,  Kv  grad 
Marvin  College  (Ky  ),  1897.  After  study  (1897- 
1903)  at  Emory  College  law  school  and  the  Umv 
of  Virginia  law  school,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
(1901)  and  was  prosecuting  attorney  (1905-9)  and 
judge  (1909-13)  for  McCrat  ken  co  ,  fcy.  He  served 
as  Representative  (1913-27)  and  then  as  Senator 
(1927-49)  from  Kentucky  A  loyal  Democratic 
party  man,  he  was  majority  leader  (1937-46)  in 
the  Senate  before  he  was  elected  Vice  President 
with  President  Truman 

Bar  Kokba,  Simon,  or  Simon  Bar  Cochba  (k&k'bu) 
[Hebrew, -son  of  the  stars],  d  135,  Hebrew  hero 
and  leader  of  the  third  revolt  against  Koine  under 
Hadnan  031-135)  He  claimed  to  be  a  second 
Messiah,  his  personality  and  the  facts  of  his  hfe 
are  surrounded  by  legend  He  is  sometimes  called 
Simon  the  Print  e  of  Israel  At  first  he  successfully 
defeated  the  Roman  armies,  but  the  tide  turned 
against  him  with  the  victories  of  the  Roman  gen- 
eral Julius  Severus,  and  he  was  killed  at  Bether 

Barkos  (-kfts),  ancestor  of  a  family  of  Nethimm 
Ezra  2  53;  Neh.  7  55. 

Barlaam  and  Josaphat  (bar'laum,  jO'sufat),  popular 
romance  found  in  many  languages  It  is  a  Chris- 
tianized version  of  the  Buddha  legend,  written 
(c.980)  as  a  Greek  tale  by  Euthymius,  a  Georgian 
monk  Incorporated  in  it  are  bits  of  fable  from 
many  sources,  saints'  lives,  and  virtually  the  entire 
apology  of  St  Aristides  The  many  Western  ver- 
sions (including  that  of  The  Golden  Legend)  derive 
from  a  Latin  translation  (1048)  of  the  Greek.  The 
story  tells  of  a  young  Indian  prince,  Barlaam,  who 
was  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  hermit  Jo- 
saphat (or  Joasaph) .  The  story  IB  sometimes  falsely 
attributed  to  St.  John  of  Damascus, 


Barlftch,  Ernst  (ernsf  bar 'lakh),  1870-1938,  Ger- 
man sculptor  and  writer  After  studying  at  the 
Dresden  Art  Academy  he  lived  in  Paris  (1895-96) 
and  m  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  other  German  cities 
Barlach's  work  is  characterized  by  simplicity  of  de- 
tail and  clean,  bold  line,  his  subjects  are  usually 
common  people,  treated  realistically  and  sympa- 
thetically One  of  his  best-known  sculptures  is 
Der  Berserker,  outstanding  for  its  characterization 
of  strength  and  movement  Another  well-known 
example  is  the  bronae  war  memorial  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Giistrow  (head  detail  ui  the  Mus  of  {Mod- 
ern Art,  New  York),  where  he  settled  after  1910 
He  also  worked  m  wood,  terra  cotta,  and  porcelain 
and  made  portrait  busts  He  illustrated  some  of 
his  poems  and  plays,  which  include  Der  tote  Tag 
(1912),  Derarme  Vetter  (1918)  Dieechten  Sedemunds 
(1920),  Die  Findhng  (1922),  Die  Sundjlut  (1924), 
and  Die  gute  Zeit  (1929) 

Bar-le-Duc  (bar-lu-dtik'),  town  (pop  14,015),  capi- 
tal of  Mouse  dept ,  NE  France  It  has  textile  mills 
and  processes  wine  and  foods,  notably  jellies  and 
preserves  Situated  in  the  picturesque  Ornain  val- 
ley, Bar-le-Duc  has  preserved  many  houses  built 
in  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  cent  It  was  the  capital 
of  the  county  (later  duchy)  of  Bar,  an  irregularly 
shaped  area  stret(  hmg  from  the  Marne  to  the 
Luxembourg  frontier  In  1301  PhiUp  IV  of  France 
forced  Henry,  count  of  Bar,  to  do  homage  to 
France  for  his  lands  W  of  the  Meuse  (including 
Bar-le-Duc),  the  rest  remaining  a  fief  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  The  duchy  passed  (15th  cent ) 
to  RFN&  of  Anjou,  later  also  duke  of  Lorraine 
Bar  from  then  on  shared  the  history  of  LOKKAINE, 
with  which  it  passed  to  France  in  1766 

Barletta  (bailft'ta),  city  (pop  61,597),  Apulia,  H 
Italy,  a  seaport  on  the  Adriatic  and  an  agricultural 
and  commercial  center  It  has  a  fine  cathedral 
(12th  15th  cent),  the  Church  of  Santo  Sepolcro 
(with  12th-century  frescoes),  a  medieval  castle,  and 
a  huge  bronze  statue  of  a  Byzantine  emperor 
North  of  Barletta  are  the  largest  saltworks  in  Italy 

barley,  cereal  grass  (Hordeum  vulgare) ,  cultivated  by 
man  probably  as  earlj  as  any  cereal  It  was  known 
to  the  ancient  Greeks,  Romans,  Chinese,  and 
Egyptians  and  was  the  chief  bread  material  m 
Europe  as  late  aa  the  16th  cent  It  has  a  wide 
range  of  cultivation  and  matures  even  at  high  al- 
titudes, since  its  growing  period  is  short  It  is  a 
valuable  stock  feed  and  is  used  for  malting  when 
the  grain  is  of  high  quality  It  is  a  minor  source  of 
flour  and  breakfast  foods  Varieties,  which  are 
usually  cla&bined  as  being  six-rowed,  four-rowed,  or 
two-rowed,  have  l>eeii  developed  for  spe<  ihc  uses, 
e  g  ,  the  six-rowed  for  feeding  and  the  two-rowed 
for  malting,  although  some  varieties  may  be  grown 
for  either  purpose,  depending  on  (  ulture  and  grow- 
ing conditions  Fields  of  barley  make  good  winter 
pastuie  Bailey  is  attacked  by  several  diseases  m- 
f  hiding  smut  and  rust 

Barlow,  Francis  Chanmng,  1834-96,  Union  general 
in  the  Civil  War,  New  York  state  official,  b 
Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  grad  Harvard,  1855  lie  served 
in  the  Army  of  tho  Potomac,  attaining  the  rank  of 
major  general  of  volunteers  after  conspicuous 
service  at  Antietarn  and  in  the  Gettysburg  and 
Wilderness  campaigns  Barlow  was  ele(  ted  New 
York  set  retary  of  state  in  1805  and  1869  and  at- 
torney general  in  1871  He  had  <  harge  of  the  pro- 
secution of  the  Tweed  Ring  (see  TWEED,  WILLIAM 
MAKC  Y) 

Barlow,  Jane,  1857-1917,  Irish  author  Her  works, 
chiefly  on  Irish  peasant  life,  include  the  tales  Irish 
Idylls  (1892)  and  the  poems  and  stones  m  Ghost- 
bereft  (1901) 

Barlow,  Joel,  1754-1812,  American  writer  and  diplo- 
mat, b  Redding,  Conn  ,  giad  Yale.  1778  He 
served  as  a  chaplain  in  the  Revolutionary  army  and 
entered  business  and  journalism  at  Hartford,  Conn 
He  was  one  of  tho  CONNECTICUT  WITS  and  coiitnb- 
uted  to  their  satirical  political  poem.  The  Anarchvui 
(1786-87)  His  own  epic.  The  Vision  of  Columbus 
(1787),  brought  him  fame  in  America  and  Europe 
and  was  revised  later  as  The  Columbiad  (1807)  In 
1788  he  went  to  France  as  agent  for  an  Ohio  land 
company ,  the  venture  failed,  but  he  remained  abroad 
for  17  years,  becoming  a  friend  of  Thomas  Paine  and 
one  of  the  most  liberal  thinkers  of  his  day  His  po- 
litical creed  is  best  seen  in  his  prose  Advice  to  the 
Privileged  Orders  (1792),  uiging  that  the  state  must 
represent  not  a  class  but  the  people  and  must  be 
responsible  for  the  individual's  welfare  His  Letter 
to  the  National  Convention  of  France  on  the  Defects  in 
the  Constitution  of  1791  was  an  able  critique  and 
won  him  French  citizenship  His  best-known  lighter 
work  is  a  mock  eulogy,  The  Hasty-Pudding,  written 
in  Savoy  in  1793  Appointed  U  S  consul  to  Algiers 
in  1795,  he  succeeded  m  releasing  many  American 
prisoners  and  negotiating  treaties  with  Algiers,  Tu- 
nis, and  Tripoli  He  returned  to  Washington  m 
1805  Sent  to  Europe  m  1811  to  negotiate  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Napoleon,  he  went  to  Wilnofor 
an  interview  with  the  emperor,  but  was  caught  m 
the  retreat  of  the  armies  from  Moscow  and  died 
fiom  exposure.  See  C  B.  Todd,  Life  and  Letters  of 
Joel  Barlow  (1886) ,  T  A  Zunder,  The  Early  Days 
of  Jod  Barlow  (1934) ;  Leon  Howard,  The  Connecti- 
cut Wits  (1943). 


Barlow,  Peter,  1776-1862,  English  mathematician. 
He  was  professor  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
from  1806  to  1847  He  wrote  New  Mathematical  and 
Philosophical  Dictionary  (1814),  Essay  on  Magnetic 
Attractions  (1820),  and  Tables  of  Square*,  Cube*, 
Square  Roots,  Cube  Roots  and  Reciprocals  of  AH 
Integer  Numbers  up  to  18,600  (reissue  of  4th  ed  , 
1947) 

Barmecides   see  HARUN-Ai/-RA8nin 

Barmen,  Germany  see  WIFPPBRTAL 

Barmouth  (bar'muth).  urban  district  (pop  2,4^9), 
Merionethshire,  Wales,  on  the  estuary  of  tho 
Mawddach  It  is  a  lesort  on  a  strip  of  land  between 
the  sea  and  a  hillside  Llanaber  Church  (early 
13th  cent )  is  near  by 

barn.  American  expeiience  of  winning  a  wild  land 
for  civilization  repeats  experience  elsewhere  and 
makes  some  of  the  beginnings  obvious  Civiliza- 
tion is  based  on  agriculture  The  home  is  sup- 
ported by  the  farm,  and  an  adequate  barn  must  bo 
built  even  when  the  adequate  house  must  wait 
until  the  work  symbolized  by  the  barn  (an  build 
arid  maintain  it  The  barn  comes  first  and  dom- 
inates the  farm  buildings  When  plowing  was  done 
bv  oxen,  the  barn  was  their  shelter  The  width  of 
an  ox  stall  is  regularly  4  ft  ,  a  "short  yoke"  of  two 
oxen  requires  8  ft.  of  stall  room,  a  "long  yoke"  of 
four  oxen  requires  16  ft  The  length  of  a  barn 
tends  to  be  some  multiple  of  8  or  16  ft  Sixteen  feet 
becomes  a  normal  length  for  boards,  and  dimensions 
of  houses  tend  tt)  be  such  as  will  utilize  16-foot 
boards  without  waste,  as  20  ft  or  24  ft  An  eco- 
nomical way  of  enlarging  the  barn  is  bv  building  a 
lean-to  along  each  side  and  another  across  the  rear 
The  barn  then  takes  the  form  of  a  Gothic  church, 
with  nave,  side  aisles  choir,  and  clerestory  That 
the  c  hurch,  like  the  home,  was  influent  ed  by  the 
barn  has  been  suggested  See  S  O  Addy,  The  Evo- 
lution of  the  English  House  (1898,  rev  ed  ,  1933) 
For  information  as  to  building  barns,  see  publica- 
tions of  the  U  S  Dept  of  Agriculture 

Barnabas,  Saint  (bar'uubus)  [etymology  unclear, 
see  Acts  4  36],  apostle  a  Cypriote,  missionary  com- 
panion of  Paul  and  of  Maik,  his  relative  His  fore- 
name was  Joses  AV,  Joseph  RV  Acts  4  36,37, 
927,  1122-1541,  1  Cor  96,  Gal  21,9,13,  Col 
4  10  He  is  said  to  have  been  martyred  in  Cyprus 
One  of  the  oldest  Christian  PHKUUEPIGRAPHA  is  an 
epistle  attributed  to  Barnabas  He  is  named  in  tho 
Canon  of  the  Mass  Feast  June  11 

barnacle,  marine  crustacean  usually  found  attached 
to  rocks,  btoues,  seaweed,  whai  f  piles,  ships,  and 
marine  animals  The  body  of  the  adult  barnacle  is 
covered  with  shell-like  plates  There  are  usually 
six  pairs  of  plumelike  legs,  with  which  a  current  is 
created  for  di  awing  food  to  the  mouth  Some  forms, 
such  as  the  goose  barnacles,  are  attached  by  fleshy 
stalks  to  ships  or  driftwood  No  stalks  are  found  in 
the  group  which  includes  the  acorn  or  rock  bar- 
nacle The  use  on  ships  of  plastic  paint  and  paint 
containing  DDT  helps  to  prevent  the  attachment 
of  barnacles 

Barnard,  Edward  Emerson  (bar 'nurd),  1857-1923, 
American  astronomer,  b  Nashville,  Tenn  ,  grad 
Vanderbilt  Umv  ,  1887  From  1887  to  1895  he  was 
astronomer  at  Lick  Obseivatory  in  California,  and 
from  1895  he  was  professor  of  practical  astronomy 
at  the  Umv  of  Chi<  ago  and  astronomer  at  Yerkes 
Observatory  The  discoverer  of  16  comets  and  of 
Jupiter's  fifth  satellite  (1892),  he  was  given  distin- 
guished recognition  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Fiance  and  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of 
Great  Britain  His  photographs  of  comets,  planets, 
nebulae,  and  tho  Milky  Way  are  notable  contribu- 
tions to  astronomv 

Barnard,  Frederick  Augustus  Porter,  1809-89, 
American  educator  and  mathematician,  b  Shef- 
field, Mass  ,  grad  Yale,  1828  After  tutoring  at 
Yale  and  teaching  in  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
mute,  he  was  professor  of  mathematics  and  nat- 
ural history  at  the  Umv  of  Alabama  from  1837  to 
1854  and  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 
at  the  Umv  of  Mississippi  from  1854  He  served 
there  as  president  (1856-58)  and  chancellor  (1858- 
61),  resigning  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
After  a  period  of  research  in  astronomy  and  after 
work  as  head  of  the  map  and  chart  department  of 
the  U  S  Coast  Survey,  he  was  selected  to  succeed 
Charles  King  as  president  of  Columbia  College 
(now  Columbia  Umv )  During  his  long  adminis- 
tration (1864-89),  he  expanded  the  curriculum, 
added  departments,  supported  the  sciences,  and 
fostered  the  development  of  tho  School  of  Mines. 
He  extended  the  elective  system  and  advocated 
equal  educational  privileges  for  men  and  women 
Barnard  College,  tho  woman's  undergraduate  unit 
of  Columbia,  was  named  for  him  and  opened 
shortly  after  his  death  Barnard  was  active  in 
founding  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  and  the  National  Academy 
of-Sciences  He  edited  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclo- 
paedia and  wrote  many  addresses,  articles,  books, 
and  pamphlets  in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  phys- 
ics, economics,  and  education.  His  annual  reports 
on  Columbia,  outstanding  discussions  of  current 
educational  progress,  have  been  edited  by  W  F 
Russell  in  The  Rise  of  a  University,  Vol.  I  (1937) 
See  memoirs  by  John  Fulton  (1896). 
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BARNARD,  GEORGE  GREY 

Barnard,  George  Grey,  1863-1938,  American  sculp- 
tor, b  Beliefonte.  Pa  He  studied  engraving,  then 
sc  ulpturo,  first  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  then 
in  the  Ecole  dea  Beaux-Arts,  Pans  His  first  ex- 
hibition was  held  in  Pans  in  1894  Two  Natures, 
exhibited  then,  is  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
Brotherly  Love,  another  early  work,  is  in  Langesund, 
Norway  Several  figures  for  the  new  state  capitol 
at  Harnsburg,  Pa  ,  were  completed  in  1912  A 
colossal  statue  of  Lincoln  in  1917  was  the  subject 
of  heated  controversy  because  of  its  rough-hewn 
features  and  slouching  stance  It  is  now  in  Man- 
chester, England,  and  a  replua  is  in  Cincinnati 
Interested  in  medieval  art,  Barnard  gathered  in 
French  villages  discarded  fragments  of  Gothic  art 
This  collection  he  established  near  his  home  on 
Washington  Heights,  New  York  citv,  in  a  building 
which  he  called  the  CLOISTERS  Others  of  Bar- 
nard's sculptures  are  The  God  Pan  (Columbia  Umv 
campus),  The  Hewer  (Cairo,  III),  and  Rising 
Woman  and  Adam  and  Eve  (both  Rockefeller  es- 
tate, at  Pocantito  Hills.  NY)  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  at  work  on  the  100-foot  Rainbow 
Aich,  a  memorial  to  peace 

Barnard,  Henry,  1811-1000  Ameucan  educator,  b 
Hartford,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  1830  He  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18J5  As  a 
member  (1837-39)  of  the  Connecticut  legislature, 
ho  originated  and  soc  ured  the  passage  in  1838  of  an 
act  to  provide  for  the  better  supervision  of  the 
common  schools  Horace  Mann  had  earned 
through  a  similar  reform  in  Massachusetts  in  1837, 
and  the  two  men  became  leaders  in  the  movement 
to  reform  the  common  schools  of  the  country  Bar- 
nard was  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  board  of 
commissioners  of  common  schools  from  1838  to 
1842  and  performed  pioneer  work  in  school  inspec- 
tion recommendation  of  textbooks,  organization  of 
teachers'  institutes  and  parents'  and  teachers' 
meetings,  and  the  framing  of  additional  legislative 
measures  on  education  He  also  edited  the  Con- 
necticut Common  School  Journal  and  made  valuable 
reports,  including  a  surve\  of  the  existing  school 
s>stem  A  political  overturn  in  Connecticut  in 

1842  abolished  his  office  and  entire  program     In 

1843  Barnard  was  selected  to  survey  the  common 
school  system  of  Rhode  Island  and  instituted  simi- 
lar reforms  there,  as  well  as  starting  school  libraries 
and  revising  examination  methods    In  1849  he  re- 
turned to  Connecticut,    where   his  program   had 
been  reestablished,  to  serve  as  superintendent  of 
schools  and  prim  ipal  of  the  new  state  normal  school 
at  New  Britain     Ill-health  compelled  his  resigna- 
tion in  1865     In  1858  he  accepted  the  chancellor- 
ship of  the  Umv    of  Wisconsin  and  in  two  years 
there  did  much  for  the  state's  common  school  sys- 
tem   Again  illness  forced  him  to  rest     He  became 
president  of  St  John's  College,  Annapolis,  in  1806, 
but  resigned  in  1867  to  become  the  first  U  S  <  om- 
missioner  of  education     Barnard  had  long  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  agency  to  gather 
and  disseminate  educational  information  and  sta- 
tistics, which  had  been  collected  for  the  first  tune 
in  the  census  of  1840    As  commissioner  he  planned 
and  organized  the  work  of  this  agency  and  pre- 
pared extensive  reports  on  education  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  and  on  school  legislation     The  ap- 
propriation for  his  work  was  cut,  however,  thus 
sharply  circumscribing  his  plans,  and  Barnard  re- 
signed in  1870     He  continued  the  publication  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Education  (31  vols  ,  1855- 
81,  rei8nued  in   1902  with  an  additional  volume 
dated  1882)     This  journal,  subsidized  by  Barnard, 
included  translations  of  manv  hitherto  unavailable 
European  educational  classics     Some  50  of  these 
treatises  were  reprinted  as  Barnard's  "Library  of 
Education  "  See  biography  by  B  C  Sterner  (U  S 
Bureau  of  Education,  Bui    8,  1919),  J    S    Bru- 
bacher.  ed  ,  Henry  Barnard  on  Education  (1931), 
R    C   Jenkins  and  G    C  Warner,  Henry  Barnard 
an  Introduction  (19*7) 

Barnard,  John  Gross,  1815-82,  U  S  army  engineer, 
Union  general  in  the  Civil  War,  b  Sheffield,  Mass  , 
grad  West  Point,  1833,  brother  of  Frederick  A  P 
Barnard  He  was  superintending  engineer  in  the 
reconstruction  of  several  port  fortifications,  and  m 
the  Mexican  War  he  built  the  fortifications  at  Tam- 
pico  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  Barnard 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  defenses  of  Washington 
He  was  chief  engineer  of  McDowell's  army  at  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run  (1861)  and  of  MtClellan's 
army  in  the  Peninsular  campaign  (1862),  was  made 
a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers  in  Sept ,  1861,  and 
was  again  (1862-64)  m  charge  of  the  defenses  of 
Washington  In  June,  1864,  Grant  appointed  him 
chief  engineer  of  the  armies  m  the  field  attached  to 
his  staff,  and  Barnard  served  in  that  capacity  for 
the  rest  of  the  war  After  the  war  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  various  engineering  duties  till  his  re- 
tirement in  1881 

Barnard  College .  see  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
Bernardo,  Thomas  John  (-nar'do),  1845-1905,  Brit- 
ish social  reformer,  b  Ireland  Pioneering  in  the 
care  of  destitute  children,  he  founded  m  London  in 
1867,  with  the  aid  of  the  7th  earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
the  first  of  his  famous  Dr  Barnardo  Homes  These 
soon  spread  to  all  parts  of  England.  The  children 
were  taught  a  trade,  and  many  of  them  emigrated 
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to  Canada.  Barnardo  was  instrumental  in  securing 
parliamentary  legislation  (1891)  for  child  welfare 
See  biography  by  J  W  Breadv  (1930) 

Btrnato,  Barnett  (barna'to),  1852-97,  South  African 
financier,  b  London  He  was  of  Jewish  origin,  and 
his  name  was  originally  Barney  Isaacs,  he  called 
himself  Barney  Barnato  first  when  he  performed  as 
a  comedian  In  South  Africa,  by  buying  worked- 
out  diamond  mines  in  the  Kimberley  area  and 
mining  the  abandoned  blue  earth  he  made  a 
fortune  He  increased  it  by  speculation  m  diamond 
and  gold  mines  until  he  was  maneuvered  bv  Cecil 
Rhodes  into  merging  the  Kimberley  with  Rhodes's 
De  Beers  interests  He  was  also  plunged  into 
politics,  which  Barnato  did  not  understand  He 
committed  suicide  by  leaping  from  the  S  S  Scot 
See  biography  by  Richard  Lewmsohn  (Eng  tr  , 
1938) 

Barnaul  (bttrnuool').  fity  (pop  148,129),  capital  of 
Altai  Territory,  RSFSR,  in  SW  Siberia,  on  the  Ob 
river  and  the  Turksib  railroad  An  important 
transportation  point,  it  was  founded  in  1738  as  a 
gold-  and  silver-refining  center  There  are  cotton 
mills  and  various  other  manufactures  and  a  rapidly 
growing  chemical  industry  Barnaul  has  a  me- 
teorological observatory,  a  geological  museum,  and 
a  school  of  mining 

Barnave,  Antoine  Pierre  Joseph  Marie  (fltwan'  pyci ' 
zh5zeT  mare'  barnav'),  1761-93,  French  revolu- 
tionist A  member  of  the  States-General  of  1789, 
he  was  a  brilliant  spokesman  of  the  extreme  left 
When  Louis  XVI  fled  in  1791.  Barnave  was  one  of 
those  sent  to  bi  ing  him  back  from  Varenncs  to  Pans 
This  experience  awakened  royalist  sympathies  in 
Bainavo  and  led  to  conferences  with  MARIE  AN- 
TOINETTE Seeking  to  establish  a  constitutional 
monaichy,  he  supported  his  former  opponent,  Mira- 
beau,  and  became  a  loader  of  the  FKUILLANTS 
Condemned  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  he  was 
guillotined  His  Introduction  A  la  Revolution  fran- 
c.aise  (in  CEuvres,  1843)  anticipates  Marx  in  explain- 
ing the  Revolution  as  the  result  of  the  evolution  of 
the  industrial  bourgeoisie  See  biography  by  E  D 
Bradby  (1915) ,  O  G  von  Heidenstam,  ed  ,  The 
IjfUers  of  Mane  Antoinette,  Fersen,  and  Barnave 
(Eng  tr  ,  1926) 

Barnay,  Ludwig  (lood'vlk  bilr'nl),  1842-1924,  Ger- 
man actor  and  theatrical  manager  He  acted  (1870- 
76)  at  the  Staattheater  m  Frankfurt-am-Mam  and 
acted  and  directed  (1875-80)  at  the  Staattheater 
in  Hamburg  In  1871  he  inaugurated  the  stage 
congress  at  Weimar,  out  of  which  developed  the 
stage  association  Buhnengenossenvchaft,  of  great 
value  to  the  German  theatrical  profession 

Barnburners,  radical  element  of  the  Democ  ratic 
party  in  New  York  state  from  1843  to  1848,  op- 
posed to  the  conservative  HUNKKRS  The  name 
arose  from  the  story  of  the  Dutchman  who  burned 
his  barn  to  get  rid  of  the  rats,  the  implication  being 
that  the  Barnburners  would  destroy  the  corpora- 
tions and  public  works  to  do  away  with  the  abuses 
connected  with  them  The  Barnburners  also  op- 
posed the  extension  of  slavery  When  the  Hunkers 
c  aptured  the  Democratic  state  convention  at  Sj  ra- 
cuse  in  1847,  the  Barnburners  seceded  and  held 
their  own  convention  Among  their  leaders  were 
C  C  Cambreleng,  Azanah  C  Flagg,  and  Samuel 
J  Tilden  Having  failed  to  get  roc  ogmtion  at  the 
Democratic  national  convention  of  1848,  they 
nominated  Alartin  VAN  BUREN  for  President  and, 
uniting  with  the  FREF-SOIL  PARTY,  Charles  Francis 
ADAMS  (1807-86)  for  Vice  President  Largely  be- 
cause of  this  Democratic  split,  the  Whig  candidate, 
Zachary  Taylor,  defeated  the  regular  Democrat, 
Lewis  Cass  Many  Barnburners  remained  Free- 
Soilers  and  eventually  joined  the  now  Republican 
party  See  H  D  A  Donovan,  The  Barnburners 
(1925) 

Barnby,  Sir  Joseph,  1838-96,  English  composer,  or- 
ganist, and  conductor,  studied  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music  He  held  many  positions  as  organist 
and  in  1864  organized  his  own  choir  for  the  per- 
formance of  oratorios  In  1872  he  succeeded  Gou- 
nod as  conductor  of  the  Royal  Choral  Soctetj  In 
this  position  and  as  conductor  (1878-86)  of  the 
London  Musical  Society,  he  set  a  high  standard  of 
choral  music,  making  many  great  works,  such  as 
Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  and  Bach's  St  Mat- 
thew Passion,  familiar  to  the  London  public  In 
1875  he  became  precentor  and  director  of  music  at 
Eton,  in  1892  principal  of  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music  He  composed  an  oratorio,  anthems,  serv- 
ices, songs,  piano  pieces,  and  organ  pieces,  but  is 
known  principally  for  a  few  of  his  246  hymn  tunes 
— Now  the  Day  Is  Over  and  O  Perfect  Love,  which  is 
part  of  an  anthem  composed  in  1893  for  a  royal 
wedding — and  for  the  lullaby  Sweet  and  Low 

Barnegat  (bar'ntigat),  unincorporated  village  (pop. 
881),  E  N  J  It  is  c  2  mi  inland  from  Barncgat  Bay. 

Barnegat  Bay,  arm  of  the  Atlantic,  c  30  mi  long, 
E  N  J  ,  entered  through  Barnegat  Inlet  between 
Long  Beach  island  and  Island  Beach  peninsula 
Barnegat  Lighthouse,  168  ft  high,  built  in  1858  on 
Long  Beach  at  the  inlet,  was  replaced  by  a  light- 
ship in  1930  The  borough  of  Barnegat  City  (pop 
225,  me  1904)  grew  up  near  the  lighthouse.  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith  depicted  the  lives  of  the  fisher- 
men of  Barnegat  Bay  in  painting  and  novels. 


Barnes,  Albert,  1798-1870,  American  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  b  Rome,  N.Y.,  grad  Hamilton  College, 
1820,  and  studied  theology  at  Princeton  From 
1830  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia, mother  church  of  the  Presbyterian  denom- 
ination m  America  In  the  schism  (1837-70)  in 
Presbytenanism  between  the  strict  Calvmists  and 
those  whose  views  had  become  tinged  with  New 
England  liberalism,  Barnes's  opinions  and  writings 
placed  him  with  the  liberal  wing  His  commentaries 
on  biblical  books,  published  as  Notes  Explanatory 
and  Practical  (rev  ed  ,  6  vols  ,  1872),  attracted 
wide  attention 

Barnes,  Barnabe,  1569^-1609,  English  poet  His 
major  work  is  the  highly  fanciful  Parthenophil  and 
Parthenophe  Sonnettes,  Madrigals,  Elegies,  and 
Odes  (1693)  He  also  wrote  A  Divine  Centurie  of 
Spirituall  Sonnets  (1595)  and  The  Divil's  Chartei 
(1607),  a  tragedy 

Barnes,  Charles  Reid,  1858-1910,  American  bota- 
nist He  was  eminent  as  a  teacher,  first  at  Wiscon- 
sin and  after  1898  at  the  Umv  of  Chicago,  and 
helped  stimulate  interest  in  botanical  lesearch,  es- 
pecially in  plant  physiology  and  in  the  study  of  bry- 
ophytes  He  was  coeditor  with  John  M  Coultei  of 
the  Botanical  Gazette  and  wrote  Analytic  Keys  to  the 
Genera  and  Species  of  North  American  Mosses  (1896) 
and  Plant  Life  (1900) 

Barnes,  Harry  Elmer,  1889-,  American  historian 
and  sociologist,  b  Auburn,  NY,  grad  Syracuse 
Umv  (B  A  ,  1913,  M  A  ,  1914),  Ph  D  Columbia, 
1918  He  taught  economics,  sociology,  and  history 
at  various  institutions  of  higher  learning,  notably 
at  the  New  School  for  Social  Hesearc  h  His  wide 
interests  generally  centered  about  the  mam  themes 
of  the  development  of  Western  thought  and  cul- 
ture His  ability  to  synthesize  information  from 
various  fields  into  an  intelligible  pattern  showing 
human  development  profoundly  affected  the  teach- 
ing of  history  Notable  among  the  works  that  show 
his  remarkable  sweep  and  scope  are  Social  History 
of  the  Western  World  (1921),  History  and  Social 
Intelligence  (1920),  History  of  Western  Civilization 
(1935),  An  Intellectual  and  Cultural  History  of  the 
Western  World  (with  some  contributions  from 
others,  1937),  and  Social  Thought  from  Lone  to 
Science  (with  Howard  Becker,  1938)  He  took 
great  interest  m  prison  reform  and  bee  ame  an 
authority  on  penology 

Barnes,  Juliana*  see  BERNKRH,  JULIANA 

Barnes,  William,  1801-86,  English  poet  and  phi- 
lologist, son  of  a  farmer  He  is  best  known  for  his 
poems  in  Dorset  dialect,  the  first  of  which  began  to 
appear  in  local  newspapers  in  1833  After  a  career  as 
a  schoolmaster,  in  1847  he  took  holy  orders  BarneVs 
Poems  of  Rural  Life  in  the  Dorset  Dialect  weie  pub- 
lished in  three  series  between  1844  and  1863  Be- 
sides a  Philological  Grammar  (1854),  comprising 
examples  from  more  than  60  tongues,  he  wrote 
other  books  on  the  English  language,  including  St 
Gefylsta  an  Anglo-Saxon  Delectus  (1849),  Ttw(1862), 
and  A  Glossary  of  the  Dorset  Dialect  (1886)  See  his 
Select  Poems  (ed  by  Thomas  Hardy,  1909) ,  biog- 
raphy by  his  daughter,  Lucy  E  Baxter  (1887) 

Barnes,  urban  district  (1931  pop  42,440,  1947  esti- 
mated pop  41,440),  Suriey,  England,  on  the 
Thames  It  is  a  suburb  of  London 

Barnesboro,  mdustnal  borough  (pop  3,831),  W  Pa  , 
in  the  Alleghemos  ENE  of  Pittsburgh,  laid  out 
1891,  me  1803  Bituminous  coal  is  mined  here, 
and  there  is  a  clothing  factory 

Barnesville  1  City  (pop  3,535),  co  seat  of  Lamar 
co  ,  W  central  Ga  ,  NW  of  Macon,  settled  c  1825 
me  1854  It  is  a  processing  center  m  a  farm  and 
lumber  area  Clothing  and  tire  fabric  are  made 
Gordon  Military  College  (junior)  is  here  2  City 
(pop  1,450) ,  W  Minn  ,  SE  of  Moorhead,  m  the  Red 
River  valley  It  is  a  trade  center  for  a  farm  and 
dairy  region  and  has  railroad  shops  3  City  (pop 
5,002),  SE  Ohio,  SW  of  St  Clairsville,  m  a  mine 
area 

Barnet.  urban  district  (1931  pop  14,726,  1943  esti- 
mated pop  25,000),  Hertfordshire,  England  It  is 
divided  into  various  districts — among  them  Chip- 
ping Barnet — and  is  largely  a  residential  area  for 
London  In  1471  Warwick  the  Kingmaker  was 
killed  here  in  a  battle  between  the  Yorkists  and 
the  Lancastrians  The  town  holds  a  three-day 
horse  fair  East  Baniet  is  in  a  separate  urban 
district 

Barnet  (bar'nlt),  town  (pop  1,596),  NE  Vt ,  S  of  St 
Johnsbury ,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Connecticut , 
settled  1770  Henry  Stevens,  the  bibliographer,  was 
born  in  Barnet  Many  early  settlers  were  Scottish. 
At  Fifteen-Mile  Falls  on  the  Connecticut  w  a 
large  power  plant  See  F.  P  Wells,  History  of  Bar- 
ntt,  Vermont  (1923). 

Barnett,  Samuel  Augustus  (bar'net),  1844-1913, 
English  clergyman  and  social  worker,  pioneer  m 
the  social  settlement  movement  As  vicar  of  St 
Jude's,  m  the  slums  of  London,  he  persuaded 
groups  of  university  men  to  live  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  work  for  community  betterment  Toyn- 
bee  Hall,  the  first  social  settlement,  was  an  out- 
growth of  these  activities;  it  was  opened  in  1884  by 
Barnett  He  was  also  active  in  the  university  ex- 
tension movement  In  1893  he  was  made  a  canon 
His  wife,  Henrietta  Octavia  Barnett,  1851-1930, 
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worked  with  him  in  his  projects  and  collaborated 
in  some  of  his  books,  notably  Practicable  Socialism 
(1888).  She  also  wrote  his  biography  (1018). 
Especially  mteiested  in  housing,  Mrs  Barnctt 
helped  found  a  model  garden  suburb  at  H  amp- 
stead  In  1924  the  was  created  Dame  Commander 
of  the  British  Empire 

Barnett,  Samuel  Jackson  (bitrn&f),  1873-,  Amer- 
ican physicist,  b  Woodson  ro .  Kansas,  Ph  D 
Cornell,  1898  He  taught  at  several  institutions 
and  was  physicist  at  Carnegie  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D  C  ,  from  1018  to  1920  and  professor  of 
physics  at  the  Umv  of  California  from  1926  until 
1944  He  specialized  in  electnutv  and  magnetism 
In  1918  he  discovered  magnetization  by  rotation 
Ho  is  the  author  of  Elements  of  Electro-magnetic 
Theory  (1903) 

Barneveldt,  Jan  van  Olden  see  OLDENBARNBVELDT 

Barney.  Joshua,  1759-1818,  Ameiiran  naval  hero, 
b  Baltimore  He  entered  the  navy  earlv  in  the 
American  Devolution,  undertook  daring  exploits, 
and  was  captured  bv  the  British  three  times,  his 
most  famous  action  was  the  rapture  (1782)  of  the 
General  Monk  in  Delaware  Bav  Later  ( 1790-1802) 
Barnev  served  with  distinction  in  the  trench  navv 
In  the  War  of  1812  he  engaged  in  large-scale 
privateering  In  July,  1814,  ho  was  given  the  task 
of  checking  the  British  push  up  Chesapeake  Bav 
1'or  several  weeks  he  halted  the  drive  on  Washing- 
ton, and  when  the  British  did  disembark,  he 
rushed  his  marines  and  sailors  to  Bladensburg 
There  he  held  the  tenter  of  the  line  until  the 
c  owardu  e  of  the  troops  led  to  his  being  outflanked 
Barney  was  wounded  and  <  aptured  Seo  biogra- 
phies by  W  F  Adams  (1912),  R  D  Paine  (1924), 
and  Hulbert  Footner  (1940) 

Barnfleld,  Richard,  1574-1627,  English  poet,  author 
of  The  Affectionate  Shepherd  (1594),  Cynthia,  with 
Certain  Svnmte  (1595),  and  Tht  Encormon  of  L<ulu 
Pccunia  (1598)  Two  of  his  poems,  "If  Music  and 
Sweet  Poetiy  Agree"  and  "As  It  Fell  upon  a  Day," 
were  for  many  years  attributed  to  Shakspere  See 
edition  of  Bainhcld's poems  by  A  B  Grosart  (1876) 

Barnsdall  (birnz'd61),  oil  city  (pop  1,831),  NK 
Okla  ,  NW  of  Tulsa  It  was  called  Bigheuit  until 
1921 

Barnsley,  county  borough  (1931  pop  71,622,  1947 
estimated  pop  74,110),  West  Riding  of  Yoikshire 
England,  N  of  Sheffield  It  is  the  railroad  center  of 
«t  coal  legion  and  has  uonworks,  linen  mills,  and 
othei  Industrie* 

Barnstable  (bun'stubul),  resort  town  (pop  8,  i33), 
SE  Mass  ,  on  Cape  Cod  Its  villages  include 
Barnstable,  county  seat  of  Bainstable  co  ,  HYAN- 
MH,  and  Cotuit,  noted  foi  oysteis  This  area  was 
nettled  in  1(>39  Several  18th-centuiy  buildings 
i  eru.iin 

Barnstaple  (barn'stupul)  or  Barum  (b.i'rum),  mu- 
nicipal borough  (pop  14,700),  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land on  the  west  <  oa*>t  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taw  A 
16  arch  stone  bridge  across  the  river  dates  from 
the  early  13th  cent  Barnstaple  is  a  seaport  and 
has  shoe  factories  and  foundries  An  annual  fair 
attrac  ts  many  visitors 

Barnum,  Phineas  Taylor,  1810-91,  American  show- 
man, b  Bethel,  Conn  His  first  independent  ven- 
ture was  the  exhibition  (1835)  of  a  Negro  slave, 
Joue  Heth,  who  he  chi.imed.was  the  nurse  of  George 
Washington  Barnum  gained  fame  when  ho  es- 
tablished (1842),  the  American  Museum  in  New 
York  city  bv  combining  Si  udder's  and  Peale's 
museums  Barnum  enlivened  his  museum  with 
a  bearded  lad>  and  countless  other  exhibits  and  bv 
extravagant  advertising  The  dwarf  "General 
TOM  THUMB"  was  one  of  his  major  attractions 
In  1850  Barnum  managed  the  American  tour  of 
the  Swedish  singer  Jenny  LIND  and  achieved  re- 
markable financial  success  foi  her  and  foi  himself 
He  served  as  mavor  of  Bridgeport,  Conn  ,  and  in 
the  ( \>nnec  tic  ut  legislature,  but  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful  campaign  for  Congress  he  turned  to  or- 
ganizing his  famous  circus,  "The  Greatest  Show  on 
Earth,"  which  opened  in  Brooklvti,  N  Y  ,  in  1871 
and  soon  bee  ame  an  Amei  u  an  institution  In 
1881,  the  vear  that  he  imported  the  giant  African 
elephant  Jumbo,  he  merged  with  his  most  su<  cess- 
ful  competitor,  J  A  Bailey,  and  under  the  name 
Barnum  and  Bailev  the  circus  continued  for  a 
generation  after  his  death  In  1883  the  Barnum 
Museum  of  Natural  History  was  established  at 
Tufts  College  in  honor  of  Barnum,  who  was  one  of 
its  trustees  His  autobiography  was  published  in 
1855  and  kept  up  to  date  in  succeeding  editions, 
he  wrote  also  Humbugs  of  the  World  (1865),  Strug- 
gles and  Triumphs  (1869),  and  Money  Getting 
(1883)  See  his  autobiograph> ,  Barnum' a  Own 
Story  (ed.  bv  W  R  Browne,  1927),  biographies 
by  M  R  Werner  (1923)  and  II  W  Root  (1927) 

Barnwell,  town  (pop  1.922),  co  seat  of  Barn  well 
co  ,  SW  8  C  ,  S3W  of  Columbia,  in  a  farm  area, 
settled  1798,  me  1842  A  state  park  is  near  bv 
In  the  Civil  War  the  town  was  burned  (1865) 
by  Sherman 

Birotch,  India  see  BROACH 

Barocchio,  Giacomo:  see  VIUNOLA,  GIACOMO  DA 

Baroccl  or  Baroccio,  Federigo  (fad&re'go  bar&t'che, 
-cho),  c  1530-1612,  Italian  painter  and  engraver, 
also  called  Fiori  da  Urbmo  Many  of  the  paint- 
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ings  executed  for  the  churches  of  his  native  Urbino 
still  survive,  chief  among  them  is  St  Sebastian, 
in  the  cathedral  Barocci  was  employed  by  Pope 
Pius  IV  on  the  decorations  of  the  Belvedere  Palace, 
Rome  His  chief  works  in  Rome  are  Presentation 
in  the  Temple  and  Visitation  (Chiesa  Nuova), 
Last  Supper  (Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva),  Burn- 
ing of  Troy  (Borghese  Palace),  and  others  in  the 
Vatican  collections  Other  works  are  Madonna  del 
popola  (Umzi),  Madonna  and  Child  with  Saints 
(Louvre),  Descent  from  the  Cross  (cathedral, 
Perugia),  Crucifixion  (cathedral,  Genoa),  Holy 
family  (Metropolitan  Mus),  and  a  portrait  of 
Qumtiha  Fmrhien  (National  Gall  of  Art,  Wash- 
ington, DC) 

Baroche,  Pierre  Jules  (pytV  zhul'  bai6sh').  1802- 
70,  French  statesman  He  deserted  the  republican 
standard  to  support  Napoleon  III  Subsequently 
he  held  many  ministerial  posts  and  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  politicians  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire until  lie  was  forced  into  retirement  because 
of  republican  svmpathies  in  1869 

Baroda  (buto'du),  former  native  state  (8,127sq  mi  , 
pop  2,855,010).  Bombay  state,  India  Itisapros- 
peioiiK  area  on  a  fertile,  alluvial  plain  Its  existence 
as  a  state  dated  from  the  18th  cent  and  its  mler 
was  the  Gaekwar  In  May,  1949,  Baioda  meiged 
with  Bombay  Its  chief  city,  Baroda  (pop  153,301), 
has  imposing  new  buildings  (including  a  palace  and 
a  museum),  several  colleges,  and  a  cotton-textile 
mdustiy 

Baroja  y  Nessi,  Pio  (pe'6  bato'h.i  c  rtf'se),  1879-, 
Spanish  novelist  from  the  Basque  Provs,  belong- 
ing to  the  group  of  writers  known  as  the  Genera- 
tion of  1898  He  left  medicine  to  devote  himself 
to  literature  after  1900  and  la  perhaps  tho  best- 
known  Spanish  novelist  of  the  20th  cent  Most  of 
his  novels  arc  published  in  trilogies,  su<  h  as  Tierra 
Mfira  [the  Basque  couritrv  ],  which  includes  his 
first  novel,  La  casa  de  Aizgoin  (1900),  as  well  as 
El  maaomzzo  de  Labraz  (1902)  and  Zalacain  el 
arentiinro  (1909)  Of  the  trilogies,  the  most  widelv 
lead  abroad  is  La  Iticha  par  la  vida  [the  struggle  for 
existence]  formed  bv  the  three  novels  published 
in  1901,  La  busca  (Erig  tr  ,  The  Quest,  1922), 
Mala  hurba  (Eng  tr  ,  Weeds,  1923),  and  Aurora 
roja  (Eng  tr  ,  Red  Dawn,  1924)  The  longest  cvde 
of  novels  that  he  has  written,  with  a  historical 
background,  is  known  as  Memonas  dt  im  hombre 
de  aceion  [memoirs  of  a  man  of  action]  Baroja's 
novels  are  forceful  though  loosely  constructed, 
chara<  tenzed  bv  a  rather  bare,  hard  style,  vitahtv, 
and  an  undercurrent  of  social  discontent 

barometer  (buiSm'utur),  instrument  for  measuring 
atmosphei  ic  pressuie  The  simple  mercurial  barom- 
eter, invented  in  1643  by  Toincclli,  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  glass  tube  3  ft  long  with  one  end  sealed 
and  the  other  end  open,  completely  filled  with 
mercury  WTith  the  open  end  tempoiarily  closed, 
tho  tulx?  is  inverted  and  the  temporal ily  closed  end 
submerged  in  a  cup  of  meicury,  called  the  cistern 
With  the  tube  supported  vertically,  the  temporal - 
ily  closed  end  is  opened,  causing  the  level  of  mer- 
cuiy  in  the  tube  to  fall  a  short  distance  and  creating 
a  vacuum  above  it  (Torricelli's  vacuum)  When 
this  is  done  at  sea  level,  the  top  of  the  mercuiy 
column  in  the  tube  will  be  about  30  in  above  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cup  The  column  of 
meicury  in  tho  tube  is  suppoited  by  the  external 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  suiface  of  mer- 
cury in  the  cup  and  varies  in  height  with  changes  in 
elevation  above  sea  level  and  variations  in  atmos- 
pheric pressure  Standaid  sea-level  piessure  is  14  7 
Ib  per  square  inch,  whic  h  is  equivalent  to  a  column 
of  meicury  2992  in  in  height,  the  decrease  with 
elevation  being  approximately  1  in  for  every  900  ft 
of  ascent  A  barometer  used  to  indicate  altitude  is 
called  an  ALTIMETER  The  barometer  is  employed 
in  weather  foiecastmg,  a  storm  being  indicated 
when  the  baiometer  is  "falling,"  le,  when  the 

Kressuic  shows  a  decreeing  tendency  When  the 
aiomoter  is  "rising,"  the  opposite  weather  condi- 
tions can  be  predicted  The  aneroid  barometer  is  a 
metallic  box  so  made  that  when  the  air  has  been 
partially  removed  from  the  box  the  surface  de- 
presses or  expands  with  variation  of  air  pressure 
on  it,  this  motion  is  transmitted  bv  a  tram  of  lev  ers 
to  a  pointer  whic  h  records  the  pressure  on  a  grad- 
uated scale  \  barograph  is  a  self-recording 
aneroid  barometer  in  which  a  pen  traces  a  contin- 
uous pressure  record  on  a  cylindrical  chart  which 
revolves  b>  clockwork 

Baron  01  Boy r on,  Michel  (meshel'  baro',  bwurcV), 
1653-1729,  French  actor  and  playwright  \.  pupil 
of  Mohere,  he  was  one  of  the  most  famous  actors 
of  las  tune  in  both  comedy  and  tragedy  He  wrote 
several  plays,  of  which  L'Homme  ci  bonnes  fortunts 
(1686)  was  the  most  popular 

Baronius,  Caesar  (buro'nrus),  1538-1607,  Italian 
ecclesiastical  historian,  cardinal  of  tho  Roman 
Church  He  came  to  Rome  c  1557  and  soon  came 
under  the  tutelage  of  St  PHILIP  NERI  His  chief 
work  is  Annales  ccclcsiastici  a  Chris ti  nato  ad  annum 
1198  [ecclesiastical  annals  from  the  Nativity  to 
1198]  It  ia  erudite  and  complete,  revealing  the 
author  as  a  remarkably  honest  scholar,  though  it 
was  directed  against  the  Protestant  arguments, 
Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics  concede  that 
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Baronius  never  suppressed  a  fact  He  was  a  strong 
defender  of  the  Holy  See  He  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  Roman  Martyrology  Baronius  be- 
came superior  of  the  Oratory  on  Ht  Philip's  death 
(1593),  cardinal  (1596),  and  librarian  of  the  Vati- 
can, he  was  confessor  to  Clement  VIII  It  is  said 
that  only  the  hostihtv  of  the  Spanish,  aroused  when 
Baronius  questioned  their  claims  to  Sicilj ,  prevent- 
ed Baronius  from  hoc  otrung  pope 

Barons'  War,  in  English  history ,  that  phase  of  the 
struggle  between  king  and  barons  which  took  place 
between  1263  and  1267  HBNK\  III  in  1261  re- 
nounced the  Provisions  of  Oxford  (1258)  and  the 
Provisions  of  Westminster  (1259),  which  had  vest- 
ed all  power  in  a  council  and  a  council  of  barons, 
and  reasserted  his  sovereignty  and  bib  right  to  ap- 
point councilors  The  barons  led  bj  Simon  de 
MONTMJHT  finally  resorted  to  arms  in  1263  A 
decision  in  favor  of  the  crown  bv  Louis  IX  of 
France  as  arbitrator  (1264)  was  rejected  bv  the 
barons  Montfort  was  victorious  at  Lewea  (1264) 
and  forced  the  king  to  submit  again  to  government 
by  council,  and  in  1205  he  summoned  Mcmtfoit's 
Parliament  (see  P\KU\MENT)  to  consolidate  his 
power  But  a  renewal  of  the  war  followed  a  rising 
of  the  "Marchers,"  Englishmen  of  the  Welsh 
lx>rder,  who  were  incensed  over  Montfort's  alliance 
with  Llewelyn  ap  Gruffy  del  and  the  Welsh  Print  e 
Edward  (later  EDWVHD  I)  took  the  leadership  of 
the  royalist  forces  and  won  a  victory  at  Evcsnam 
(1265),  where  Montfort  was  killed  The  barons 
submitted  to  the  king  finallv  in  12(>7  Though  they 
had  been  unable  to  chec  k  the  rise  of  royal  power, 
though  thev  had  failed  to  establish  the  supremacv 
of  the  nobles,  the>  had  dostroved  the  influence  of 
Henn's  French  half  brotheis  and  other  foreign 
favo'ites  at  the  court  and  had  helped  piepare  the 
wav  for  the  constitutional  developments  of  the 
leign  of  Ed w aid  I 

baroque  (buiok'),  m  architectuic  and  decoration,  a 
style  marked  bv  complex  organization  of  rich  plas- 
tu  forms  and  freedom  of  design  Originating  in 
Italy  in  the  late  16th  cent  ,  it  reached  its  height 
throughout  Europe  a  century  later  Though  tho 
term  was  long  use<l  w  ith  an  opprobrious  miph<  ation, 
in  re<  ent  times  there  has  come  a  revaluation  of  the 
stvle  and  a  recognition  of  its  actual  merits  The 
movement  achieved  its  most  noteworthv  results 
in  Rome  Part  of  the  final  phase  of  the  Renais- 
sance, its  primary  impulse  was  to  revolt  from  the 
cold  arc  hitoc  ture  of  sue  h  <  las-m  ists  as  Palladio 
The  grandiositv ,  effectiveness  and  rich  decoration 
of  baroque  apparentlv  corresponded  to  the  spirit 
of  the  time  Once  adopted,  it  tremendously  en- 
larged the  vocabulary  of  (lie  arc  hitec  ts.  permitting 
a  freedom  hitherto  impossible  The  works  of  ba- 
roque aitists  included  monuments  of  great  no- 
bility, such  as  Lorenzo  Bernini's  masterly  colon- 
nades m  St  Peter's  Square  and  also  many  ex- 
travagant designs,  m  which  sane  and  honest 
quality  was  su<  nficed  to  a  facile  dec  orative  effec- 
tiveness  Outstanding  designers  were  Vignola, 
Borromni,  and  (  arlo  Maderna  (designer  of  tho 
facade  of  St  Peter's)  in  Rome,  Galeazzo  Alessi  m 
Genoa,  and  Baldassare  Longhena  in  Venice  In 
France  the  earlv  period  of  baroque  fell  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII,  and  the  style  developed  its 
full  richness  under  Louis  XI\  ,  it  was  superseded 
bv  the  fanciful  products  of  the  uococo  style  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV  Germanv  and  Austria 
were  notably  hospitable  to  all  forms  of  baroque, 
the  aspects  of  Vienna,  Dresden,  and  WUizburg 
being  almost  dominated  bv  it  In  Spam  the  stv  le 
was  carried  to  an  extreme  development  in  the 
work  of  Jos6  CinrKRiuuFii\  Carried  from  Spam 
to  the  New  World,  it  became  an  idiom  of  wide 
currency  m  Mexico  and  Latin  Vmenca  In  Mexi- 
co a  partuulai  nchness  resulted  from  the  fusion  of 
Spanish  (  hurnguoresque  and  native  Aztec  tastes, 
reaching  a  peak  of  achievement  in  the  18th  cent 
The  style  in  Europe  lasted  well  into  that  century  , 
its  dethronement  was  the  result  of  archaeological 
interest  in  classical  art  See  M  S  Bnggs,  Ba- 
roque Architecture  (191  i) 

baroque,  m  music,  a  style  which  extends  from  1600, 
the  dato  of  production  of  the  first  extant  opera 
music  to  1750,  the  year  of  Bach's  death  Its 
beginnings  were  m  the  late  lOth-centurv  revolt 
against  POLYPHONY  which  gave  rise  to  the  ac- 
companied REC  IT  \rivE  and  to  OPEK\  With  opera 
and  recitative  came  the  FIGURED  HA.SS  used  con- 
sistently in  ensemble  music  throughout  the  ba- 
roque era  Renaissance  polyphony  i>er.sisted,  how- 
over,  being  called  the  stile  antico  and  considered 
more  appropriate  to  the  church  than  the  nuore 
musiche,  the  baroque,  then,  was  an  era  of  stylistic 
duality  It  was  a  romantic  era  (see  ROMANTIC-IBM), 
which  displaced  emotional  extremes,  and  thus 
opera  was  its  outstanding  creation  By  the  end 
of  tho  era  major  and  minor  TONAI  ITY  had  re- 
placed the  church  modes  (see  MODE)  Contrapuntal 
writing  was  resumed  in  the  middle  baroque,  but  it 
now  had  a  harmonic  basis  Idiomatic  writing, 
taking  account  of  the  individual  character  and 
rapacities  of  instruments  and  voices,  w  as  character- 
istic of  baroque  music  Originating  in  Italy,  opera, 
ORATORIO,  and  CANTATA  were  the  principal  voc  al 
forms  of  the  period.  In  instrumental  music  the 
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SONATA,  COVCBRTO,  and  OVERTURE  were  creations 
of  the  baroque  In  France  and  Italy  the  baroque 
had  bv  1725  been  overshadowed  by  its  outgrowth, 
the  ROCOCO,  and  it  remained  for  Germany,  where 
the  baroque  saw  the  flowering  of  Protestant  church 
music,  to  bring  the  era  to  culmination  The  FUOUE 
was  the  greatest  form  of  the  late  baroque,  the 
chorale  prelude  and  the  toccata  were  also  impor- 
tant See  M  I-  Bukofzer,  Music  in  the  Baroque 
Era  (1947) 

Barotseland   see  NORTHKHN  RHODEBT*. 

Barozri,  Giacomo   see  VIQNOLA,  GIACOMO  DA. 

barque   see  BARK 

Barquisiroeto  (barkesemiVto),  citv  (pop  54,176), 
NW  Venezuela  Founded  in  1552  in  a  highland 
area  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Menda  and  the 
Caiibbean  coastal  range,  Barqmsimoto  is  a  eom- 
nierejal  tenter  on  tho  Pan  American  Highway  and 
has  rail  connections  with  PUERTO  O  \BELLO  Al- 
though the  Segovia  highlands  to  the  north  are 
largely  barren,  the  city  itself  is  in  good  grazing 
country  Besides  tattle,  exports  include  coffee, 
cacao,  and  sugar,  shipped  in  bags  made  from  local- 
ly grown  sisal  Here  ended  (ISfil)  the  infamous 
career  of  Lope  do  Am  IKRE  Barquisimeto  had  to 
be  rebuilt  after  the  earthquake  of  1812 

Barr,  Amelia  Edith  Huddleston,  1831-1919,  Anglo- 
American  novelist,  b  Ulverston,  England  She 
came  to  the  United  States  with  her  husband,  Rob- 
ert Barr,  in  1853  Her  ability  to  toll  a  stoiy  and 
her  interest  in  history  redeem  her  many  sentimen- 
tal, romantic  novels,  which  include  Jan  Vedder's 
Wife  (1885),  A  Bow  of  Oranqe  Ribbon  (1886), 
Remember  the  Alamo  (1898),  and  An  Orkney  Maid 
(1917)  See  her  autobiography.  All  the  Days  of  My 
Life  (1913) 

Barr,  Robert,  1850-1912,  Scottish  novelist  and  jour- 
nalist, educated  in  Toronto  He  wrote  for  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  from  1876  to  1881  and  in  1892 
founded  the  Idler  with  Jerome  K  Jerome  in  Lon- 
don In  the  Midst  of  Alarms  (1894),  The  Triumphs 
of  Eugene  Valmont  (1906),  The  Tempestuous  Petti- 
coat (1908),  and  The  Sword  Maker  (1910)  are  among 
his  numerous  romances  He  collaborated  with 
Stephen  Crano  in  The  O'  Ruddy  (1903) 

Barra  (b&'ru),  island  (22,222  acies,  pop  2,250),  off 
NW  Scotland,  in  Invei  ness-shire,  one  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides  Its  town  18  Castlehay,  a  fishing  center 

barracuda  (b&iukdo'du),  elongated  fish  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  seas,  resembling  the  pike  and  hav- 
ing a  long  snout,  large  sharp-edged  teeth,  and  a 
projecting  lower  jaw  Swift  and  voracious,  it  pur- 
sues and  kills  fish,  often  those  much  larger  than 
itself  Ma^  attacks  on  humans  are  recorded  and 
it  is  much  feared  by  bathers,  especially  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  warm  coastal  waters  of  the 
Americas  Some  forms,  chiefly  the  smaller  ones 
from  1  to  2  ft  long,  are  used  for  food 

Barranquilla  (ba'run-ke'u,  Span  bnrungkcVv1!),  city 
(pop  150,395),  N  Colombia,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
MAC.DAIFNA  Founded  m  1629,  Barranqmlla  was 
a  s)eep>  tropical  town  until  the  middle  of  tho  19th 
cent,  ,  when  steamboats  began  navigating  the  river 
up  to  HOND\  A  modem  railroad  and  highway 
conne<  ting  the  city  with  Puerto  Colombia  on  the 
coast,  the  lecent  dredging  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Magdalena,  and  intercontinental  air  routes  have 
made  Barranquilla  one  of  the  most  important 
Caribbean  ports  in  South  America,  surpassing  its 
old  rival,  CARTAGENA  The  new  residential  dis- 
trict, El  Prado,  has  fine  residences,  hotels,  avenues, 
and  public  buildings  Negro  farmers  raise  sugar 
' 


and  cotton  (supplying  the  city's  textile  industry)  in 
the  region  W  of  Barranquilla  and  vegetables  along 
the  river's  natural  levees  Besides  cotton  and 


rayon  mills,  manufactures  include  cigarettes,  pa- 
per, beer,  vegetable  oil,  structural  steel,  corn  prod- 
ucts, hats,  shoes,  chocolate,  building  materials, 
and  other  minor  products  , 

Ban-as,  Paul  Francois  Nicolas,  comte  de  (pol'  fr&- 
swa'  nekolh',  k6t'  du  bara'),  1755-1829,  French 
revolutionist  Though  of  a  noble  family,  he  joined 
the  Jacobins  m  the  Revolution  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Convention  and  one  of  the  commissioners  in 
Toulon  during  the  reprisals  of  1793  Having  turned 
against  Robespieire,  he  was  made  commander  of 
Pans  on  9  THERMIDOR  (July  27,  1794)  His  firm- 
ness saved  the  coup  d'etat  from  failure  The  leader 
of  the  subsequent  reaction,  he  turned  the  troops 
over  to  Napoleon  Bonapai  te  to  suppi  ess  the  VEN- 
D^MfAlKe  rising  of  1795  and  became  the  chief  mem- 
ber of  the  DIRECTORY  (1795-99)  Barms  was  noto- 
rious for  his  coriuption,  ostentation,  and  immoral- 
ity He  played  some  part  in  appointing  Bonaparte 
to  command  m  Italy  and,  after  some  hesitation, 
supported  Sieyes  m  his  plans  for  the  Napoleonic 
coup  d'etat  of  18  Brumaire  (Nov  9,  1799),  which 
ended  his  political  prominence  See  his  memoirs 
(Eng  tr  ,  4  vola  ,  1895-96) 

Barre,  Isaac  (ba're1),  1726-1802,  British  soldier  and 
politician,  b  Dublin  He  served  under  James 
Wolfe  and  was  wounded  at  Quebec  in  1759.  Enter- 
ing Parliament  m  1761,  he  was  appointed  adjutant 
general  and  governor  of  Stirling  (1763),  but  was 
dismissed  from  the  army  by  Pitt,  with  whom  he 
had  quarreled  After  reconciliation  with  Pitt,  he 
was  appointed  (1768)  vie  e  treasurer  of  Ireland.  A 
powerful  orator,  he  persistently  opposed  taxing  the 
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American  colonies.  Hia  advocacy  of  their  cause  is 
commemorated  in  the  names  of  Barre,  Mass.,  and 
Wilkcs-Barre,  Pa ,  which  is  also  named  for  John 
Wilkes,  his  fellow  advocate  in  England  of  the 
Americans 

Barre  (ba're)  1  Town  (pop  3,528),  central  Ma«s  , 
NW  of  Worcester,  settled  c  1720,  me  1774  Wool- 
en and  metal  products  are  made  here  It  has  a 
particularly  beautiful  village  square  2  City  (pop 
10,909),  central  Vt ,  near  Montpeher,  me  1894 
The  town  of  Barre  (pop  4,052)  was  organized  as 
Wildersburgh  m  1793  It  is  dominated  by  its 
famous  granite  quarries,  which,  developed  after 
the  War  of  1812,  supplied  granite  for  the  state 
capitol  at  Montpeher  in  1836  A  statue  of  Robert 
Burns  bv  J  Massev  Rhind  stands  in  the  city  high 
&c  hool  grounds  The  town  has  an  airport  At  the 
village  of  East  Barre,  in  Barre  town,  IB  a  flood- 
control  dam,  part  of  the  Winooski  river  control 
system  Goddard  College  (coeducational,  1938) 
is  at  near-by  Plamfield 

Barre  des  Ecrins  (bar'  dazakre'),  peak,  13,461  ft 
high,  in  the  Pelvoux  group,  SE  France,  loftiest  of 
the  Dauphme  Alps 

barrel  organ,  mechanical  musical  instrument,  widely 
used  in  English  churches  from  the  late  18th  cent 
A  revolving  cylinder  is  fitted  with  pegs  which 
open  valves  permitting  air  to  enter  a  net  of  organ 
pipes  Some  of  the  larger  ones  have  several  sets 
of  pipes  and  various  couplers  Some  have  electric 
motors  which  cause  the  cylinders  to  turn  The 
principle  is  one  which  was  employee!  in  the  Middle 
Ages  A  portable  type  of  barrel  organ  whose  cylin- 
der is  turned  by  a  hand  crank  is  known  as  a 

HURDY-GURDY 

barren  grounds,  form  loosely  applied  to  the  open 
lands  of  the  north  beyond  the  tree  line  More 
specifically  the  term  is  applied  to  Canada  NW  of 
Hudson  Bay  and  E  of  the  Mackenzie  basin — the 
basins  of  those  rivers  that  enter  the  Arctic  Ocean 
E  of  the  Mackenzie  and  of  those  that  enter  Hud- 
son Bav  N  of  the  Churchill  It  is  not  high  country, 
it«  altitude  above  sea  level  seldom  reaching  above 
600  ft  even  on  the  divide  between  the  Arctic  and 
Hudson  Bay,  but  its  geology  IB  largely  that  of  the 
LAURFNTIAN  PLATEAU  Tho  soil  is  thin,  and  large 
areas  of  bare  rock,  chiefly  granites  and  gneisses 
polished  by  the  ice,  are  exposed  Drainage  is  still 
young  and  disorganised,  and  depressions  are  filled 
with  swamps,  ponds,  and  lakes  The  southwestern 
forest  line  is  only  relative,  and  trees  may  be  found 
in  any  part  where  they  are  sufficiently  sheltered, 
but  the  land  IB  for  the  most  part  completely  ex- 
posed Winters  are  colder  and  summers  aro  cooler 
than  they  are  in  the  Mackenzie  basin  Vast  herds 
of  caribou  cross  the  area  seasonally  Musk  oxen 
are  common  in  the  north  The  few  inland  Eski- 
mo, along  lakes  and  rivers,  exist  on  fish  and  the 
caribou  and  live  quite  differently  from  those  along 
the  coast,  where  there  are  the  seal  and  the  walrus 
The  barren  grounds  were  first  crossed  by  Samuel 
HEARNF  m  177fr  71  Sir  John  FRANKLIN,  Sir 
George  BACK,  John  RAK,  and  J  B  TYHREI  L  are 
others  whose  explorations  covered  this  region 
Recently  the  airplane  has  permitted  its  more 
thorough  exploration  See  P  G  Downes,  Sleeping 
Island  (1943) 

Barrere,  Georges  (zhorzh'  bare>'),  1872-1944, 
French-American  flutist  and  conductor,  grad 
Pans  Conservatoire,  1895  In  Pans  he  founded 
(1895)  the  Modern  Society  for  Wind  Instruments, 
was  solo  flutist  (1897-1905)  of  the  Colonne  Con- 
certs and  the  Pans  Opera,  and  taught  at  tho 
Schola  Cantorum  In  the  United  States  he  was 
solo  flutist  (1905-28)  of  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra  He  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Institute 
of  Musical  Art  in  1905  and  of  the  Juilhard  School 
of  Music  m  1930  The  Barrere  Ensemble,  founded 
in  1910,  was  expanded  (1914)  into  the  BarrcNro 
Little  Symphony  Through  his  efforts  and  artistry 
the  flute  became  important  as  a  solo  instrument 
He  composed  a  nocturne  for  flute  and  piano,  Chan- 
son d'automne  for  voic  e  and  piano,  and  pieces  for 
wind  instruments 

Barres,  Maurice  (mores'  hftreV),  1862-1923,  French 
novelist  and  nationalist  leader  He  wrote  at  first  as 
an  advocate  of  an  egregious  egoism,  product  of 
scientific  naturalism,  a  trilogy,  Le  Culte  du  moi  [the 
cult  of  the  ego)  (1888-91),  expressed  this  view- 
point He  soon  turned  to  a  nationalism  which  grew 
into  vengeful  hatred  for  Germany,  nourished  by 
Baircs's  love  for  his  native  Lorraine  and  by  an  ar- 
dent racial  feeling  After  tho  First  World  War  his 
views  remained  extremely  nationalistic  Even  his 
enemies  recognized  the  beauties  of  his  style  and  his 
powers  to  analyze,  to  describe,  and  to  move  His 
trilogy,  Le  Roman  de  Venergie  nationale  [the  novel 
of  national  vitality]  (1897-1902),  announced  bis 
nationalistic  views,  the  first  of  these,  Les  Dtracinc* 
[the  upiooted]  (1897),  might  be  called  a  companion 
piece  to  Le  Disciple  of  Bourget  La  Colline  in- 
spiree  (1913,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Sacred  Hill,  1929)  has 
been  highly  praised  See  A  L.  Guerard,  F ive  Mat- 
ter 8  of  French  Romance  (1916) 

Barrett,  Elizabeth:  see  BROWNING,  ELIZABETH. 

Barrett,  John  (ba'rft),  1866-1988,  American  diplo- 
mat and  authority  on  international  affairs,  b 
Grafton,  Vt ,  educated  at  Vanderbilt  Umv  and 


Dartmouth  (B.A.,  1889).  After  newspaper  work  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  he  wa*  (1894-98)  miniate*  to 
8mm  In  the  Spanish-American  War  he  was  a 
correspondent  m  the  Philippines,  returning  to  the 
United  States  in  1900  In  thai  year  he  was  sent 
ae  a  delegate  to  the  Pan  American  Congress  in 
Mexico  city  and  thus  began  his  long  connection 
with  Latin  American  affairs,  as  minister  to  Argen- 
tina (1903-4),  Panama  (1904-5),  and  Colombia 
H. 905-6)  and,  more  significantly,  as  the  very  able 
director  general  of  the  Pan  American  Union  from 
1907  to  1920 

Barrett,  Lawrence,  1838-91,  American  actor,  b 
Paterson,  N  J  ,  of  Insh  parents  named  Branmgan 
He  made  his  New  York  debut  (1856)  in  The  Hunch- 
back, appeared  (1858-59)  with  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum Company,  and  served  (1861-62)  as  a  captain 
m  the  Civil  War  From  1866  to  1869  he  was  as- 
sociated with  Edwin  Booth,  played  Othello  to  his 
lago,  and  Cassius  to  his  Brutus,  and  performed 
other  Shaksperian  roles  with  great  success  Ho 
resumed  acting  with  Booth,  after  many  American 
and  English  tours,  in  1887  Barrett  had  a  fine 
voice  and  an  intense  manner  He  excelled  in  such 
tragic-romantic  roles  as  King  Arthur  in  William 
Young's  Pendragon  (1881)  and  Lanciotto  in  George 
Henry  Boker's  Francesca  da  Rimini  (1882)  He 
wrote  a  biography  of  Edwin  Forrest  (1881) 
See  biography  bv  A  E  Barron  (1889) 

Barrett,  Sir  Wilham  Fletcher.  1844-1925,  British 
physicist,  b  Jamaica,  British  West  Indies  He  was 
professor  of  physics  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
Dublin,  from  1873  to  1910.  His  many  contribu- 
tions include  the  discovery  of  the  contraction  of 
nickel  when  magnetized,  the  recalescence  (sudden 
liberation  of  heat  at  a  certain  temperature  during 
the  cooling  process)  of  iron,  and  the  production  of  a 
widely  useful  silicon-iron  alloy  He  was  a  founder 
and  a  president  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search (1882) 

Barne,  Sir  Jamea  Matthew  (ba're),  1860-1937, 
British  playwright  and  novelist,  b  Kirriemuir, 
Scotland  Ho  took  up  journalism,  wrote  leaders  for 
a  Nottingham  newspaper,  and  became  a  contrib- 
utor to  various  London  papers,  finally  moving  to 
London  m  1885  Auld  Licht  Idylls  (1888),  sketches 
of  hm  native  village,  was  followed  by  A  Window  in 
Thrums  ( 1 889)  and  My  Lady  Nicotine  ( 1 890)  The 
publication  of  The  Little  Minuter  (1891)  established 
him  as  a  successful  novelist,  just  as  the  dramatiza- 
tion of  this  novel  began  his  career  as  a  successful 
Klavwright  Margaret  Offdvy  (1896),  a  tribute  to 
is  mother,  was  followed  by  the  novels  Sentimental 
Tommy  (1896)  and  Tommy  and  Gmel  (1900),  a 
study  of  the  "artistic  temperament"  at  least  in 
part  autobiographical  After  1902  Barne's  pro- 
duction was  almost  entirely  dramatic  The  most 
important  of  his  full-length  plays  were,  aside  from 
The  Little  Minister,  Quality  Strett  (1901),  The  Ad- 
mirable Cruhton  (1902),  Peter  Pan  (1904),  Ahce- 
Sit-by-the-Fire  (1905),  What  Every  Woman  Knows 
(1908),  and  Dear  Brutus  (1917)  Among  his  one- 
act  plays,  The  Twelre-Pound  Look  (1911)  and  Shall 
We  Join  the  Ladies?  (1921)  deserve  mention.  Many 
of  Barne's  plavs  were  made  famous  in  the  United 
States  by  Maude  ADAMS  See  his  speeches  M'Con- 
nachie  and  J  M  B  (1939)  and  letters  (ed  bv 
Viola  Meynell,  1947),  biographies  by  J  A  Roy 
(1937)  and  Dems  Mackail  (1941) 

Barne,  town  (pop  9,725),  S  Ont ,  on  Kem  pen  felt 
Bay,  a  western  arm  of  Lake  SIMCOE,  in  a  mixed 
farming  and  dairying  distinct 

Earner  Reef,  Australia  see  GREAT  BARRIER  REEF 

Barnli,  Antonio  Giulio  (anto'nyo  joo'lyo  bar-re'lfi), 
1S36-1908,  Italian  writer  and  patriot  Born  in 
Savona,  he  spent  most  of  hia  luo  m  Genoa  His 
novels  and  short  stones  had  a  sentiment  and  charm 
that  made  them  very  popular  Among  these  are 
Capitan  Dodero  (1866,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Adventures  of 
Captain  Dodero,  1920)  and  Santa  Cecilia  (1866) 
His  part  in  Garibaldi's  campaign  is  described  in 
Con  Garibaldi  alle  porte  di  Roma  (1895) 

Harrington,  E  .  see  BECK,  LILY  ADAMS  (MORESBY) 

Bamngton,  George,  1755-1804,  English  author  and 
pickpocket,  b  Ireland  His  family  name  was  Wal- 
dron,  but'he  assumed  the  name  Bamngton  when  he 
ran  away  from  school  Arriving  in  London  in  1773, 
he  became  a  professional  pickpocket  and,  obtaining 
introductions  in  society,  robbed  many  wealthy  per- 
sons After  serving  several  jail  terms,  he  was  in 
1790  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation  to 
Botany  Bay  For  his  aid  in  suppressing  a  mutiny 
aboard  the  transport  ship,  he  was  released  m  1792 
and  became  superintendent  of  convicts  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written  A  Voyage  to  Botany  Bay 
(1801)  and  a  history  of  Now  South  Wales  Barrmg- 
ton,  however,  denied  those  wntmgs  Although  it 
was  probably  not  his,  Bamngton  is  usually  remem- 
beied  by  the  frequently  quoted  couplet  which  ap- 
pears in  a  prologue  to  Edward  Young's  Revenge,  a 
play  said  to  have  been  acted  by  the  convicts  under 
his  direction'  "True  patriots  we,  for  be  it  under- 
stood, We  left  our  country  for  our  country's  good  " 
SeeR  8  Lambert,  The  Pnnce  of  Pickpockets  (1930). 

Barrington.  1  Village  (pop,  8,560),  NE  III ,  north- 
west suburb  of  Chicago;  founded  in  the  1850s,  inc 
1865.  It  is  primarily  residential,   t  Borough  (pop  ' 
2,829),  SW  N.J  ,  near  Camden,  laid  out  c.1890,  inc 
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1917.  8  Town  (pop  6,231),  E  R.I.,  SE  of  Provi- 
dence; settled  c  1670,  included  in  Massachusetts 
until  1740,  me  1770  A  residential  and  resort  area, 
it  has  brick,  shellfish,  shipbuilding,  and  textile  in- 
dustries The  1938  hurricane  destroyed  much 
property  here 

Barrios,  Justo  Rufino  (hfio'sto  rffoffi'no  bftr'yoa), 
1835M885,  president  of  Guatemala  (1873-86)  Ho 
took  part  m  the  succ-essful  revolution  of  1871  and 
waft  elected  to  office  by  the  liberals  He  imposed 
reforms  on  the  country  the  religious  orders  were 
suppressed,  Catholic  schools  and  universities  wero 
replaced  by  secular  institutions,  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs were  introduced ,  agriculture  was  encouraged. 
Barrios  dreamed  of  reestablishing  the  Central 
American  Federation  and,  failing  in  his  attempts 
to  bring  about  the  union  by  constitutional  means, 
he  resorted  to  force  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  with 
the  Salvadorean  army.  Bee  biography  by  Paul 
Burgess  (1926) 

barrister:  see  BAR,  TUB. 

Barron,  Clarence  Walker,  1855-1928,  A  men  can 
financial  editor,  b  Boston  Ho  worked  on  the  Bos- 
ton Daily  Newt,  then  on  the  Evening  Transcript, 
and  m  1887  founded  the  Boston  News  Bureau,  to 
supply  financial  news  to  brokers  In  1 897  he  found- 
ed the  Philadelphia  News  Bureau  and  in  1901  be- 
came publisher  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Barron' a 
Financial  Weekly  was  founded  by  him  in  1921  His 
notes  of  conversations  with  leading  financiers, 
edited  by  Arthur  Pound  and  S  T  Moore,  are  pub- 
lished as  They  Told  Barron  (1930)  and  More  They 
Told  Barron  (1931) 

Barren,  James,  1769-1851,  US  naval  officer,  b 
Hampton,  Va  Of  a  seafaring  family,  he  served  in 
the  Virginia  navy  in  the  Revolution,  entered  the 
II  8  navy  as  a  lieutenant  m  1798,  and  had  com- 
mands in  the  Mediterranean  at  the  time  of  the 
Tripohtan  War  Promoted  commodore  in  1807,  he 
had  just  left  Norfolk  when  his  flagship,  the  Chesa- 
peake, was  halted  and  then  bombarded  by  the 
British  warship  Leopard  on  June  22,  1807  (see 
CHESAPEAKE)  The  incident,  notable  in  the  trou- 
bles over  tho  right  of  the  British  to  searc  h  American 
vessels,  aroused  American  anger  Barron  was 
tourt-martialed,  found  guilty  of  "neglecting,  on 
the  probability  of  an  engagement,  to  clear  his  ship 
for  aetion"  and  suspended  (1808)  from  duty  for 
five  years  Later,  embittered  and  convinced  (per- 
haps with  justice)  that  STFPHI*  N  DFC -ATUR  was  bar- 
ring his  return  to  honorable  standing  in  tho  navy, 
Barron  challenged  him  to  a  duel,  in  which  Decatur 
was  mortally  wounded  (March  22,  1820)  Though 
reinstated  to  duty  (1821)  Barron  was  under  some- 
thing of  u  cloud  until  retirement  in  1848  Seo 
P  B  Watson,  The  Tragic  Career  of  Commodore 
James  Barron  (1942) 

Barron,  city  (pop  2,059),  co  seat  of  Barron  co  ,  NW 
Wis  ,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Vermillion  with  the 
Yellow  NW  of  Eau  Claire,  founded  before  1878, 
me  1887  Dairy  produc  ts  are  made 

Barros,  Joao  de  (zhw.W  da  bn'rofah),  14967-1570 
Portuguese  historian  He  was  of  noble  family  and 
early  entered  the  service  of  the  prince  who  became 
King  John  III  and  showered  Joao  do  Barros  with 
favors  The  most  important  office  ho  held  (1533- 
()7)  was  that  of  fa<tor  for  Guinea  and  the  Indias, 
through  his  hands  passed  all  tho  important  affairs 
of  the  Portuguese  Empire  in  Asm  and  Africa  An 
ill-judged  attempt  to  dnec t  and  settle  the  <  aptam- 
cv  of  MaranhSo  m  Brazil  was  ended  (1539)  by  a 
shipwreck  of  his  large  fleet  Joao  de  Barros  never 
finished  paying  the  resultant  debts  He  won  fame 
in  his  own  time  and  forever  after  by  his  brilliantly 
written  Ania,  which  was  published  in  parts  (1552, 
1554,  1563,  1615)  It  is  divided  into  decades  in  imi- 
tation of  Livy  and  is  a  patriotic ,  uncritical,  but 
stirring  and  nobly  composed  narrative  of  the 
building  of  the  Portuguese  Empire 

Barrot,  Canulle  Hyacmthe  Odilon  (kame'yu  yaseV 
5del5'  bar6'),  1791-1873,  French  liberal  politician 
A  leader  of  the  liberal  opposition  to  the  Restora- 
tion government,  he  aided  the  July  Revolution, 
but  was  disappointed  in  the  bourgeois  monarchy 
of  Louis  Philippe  He  became  a  leader  of  the  so- 
called  dynastic  opposition  to  the  Julv  Monarchy 
and  participated  in  the  banquets  and  other  devices 
for  spreading  propaganda  against  tho  conservative 
government  He  was  a  moderate  in  the  Revolution 
of  1848  and  opposed  the  radical  economic  schemes 
of  some  of  his  colleagues  A  minister  when  Louis 
Napoleon  was  president,  he  was  forced  to  resign  in 
1849  but  later  appeared  as  president  of  the  council 
of  state  in  the  Third  Republic  (1872-73)  Some  of 
his  writings  were  collected  as  Memoires  posthumes 
(1876-76) 

Barrow,  Isaac,  1630-77,  English  mathematician  and 
theologian.  He  was  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Cambridge  from  1663  to  1669  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  pupil  Isaac  Newton  Barrow  became  master 
of  Trinity  College  in  1672  and  vice  chancellor  of 
Cambridge  in  1675.  His  theological  works  were 
edited  by  Alexander  Napier  (1859)  and  his  mathe- 
matical works  by  William  Whewell  (1860). 

Barrow,  Sir  John,  1764-1848,  British  geographer, 
promoter  of  arctic  exploration  His  early  travels 
as  secretary  to  Earl  Macartney  (who  was  ambassa- 
dor to  China  and  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope  colony)  were  recorded  in  Travel*  in  China 
(1804)  and  Travels  into  .  Southern  Africa  (1806) 
When  he  served  (1804-6,  1807-45)  as  second  sec- 
retary of  the  admiralty,  he  instigated  many  arctic 
expeditions,  notably  those  of  Sir  John  Ross  and 
W  E  Parry  He  founded  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  in  1830.  Point  Barrow,  Cape  Barrow,  arid 
Barrow  Strait  were  named  in  his  honor  He  wrote 
Voyages  of  Discovery  and  Research  in  the  Arctic 
Region*  (1846)  See  his  autobiography  (1847). 

Barrow,  river  of  Ireland,  rising  in  W  Co  Laoighis  in 
the  Slieve  Bloom  mts  and  flowing  E  to  the  Co 
Kildare  Line,  then  south  along  the  borders  of  Coun- 
ties Laoighis,  Kildare,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Wexford, 
and  Waterford,  past  Carlow  and  New  Ross  to 
Waterford  Harbour  It  is  119  mi  long  and  is  navi- 
gable below  Athy  It  receives  the  Nore  river 

barrow,  m  archaeology,  a  mound  or  tumulus  erected 
over  a  place  of  bunal  Earth  and  stone  or  timber 
are  the  usual  construction  materials,  in  parts  of  SE 
Asia  stone  and  brick  have  entirely  replaced  earth 
Barrows  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  dating 
from  the  Neolithic  period  in  Western  Europe  to  re- 
cent times  in  Buddhist  countries  In  European 
prehistory  the  characteristic  barrows  are  either 
long  or  round  The  long  are  apparently  the  older 
and  consistently  appear  to  be  the  work  of  a  single 
ethnic  group  The  grave  chamber  was  placed  at 
one  end  of  the  mound  and  was  approached  by  a 
passage,  sometimes  over  300  ft  in  length  These 
may  have  been  intended  to  simulate  cave  bunab 
Round  barrows  were  introduced  by  a  metal-using 
people  and  are  usually  well  furnished  with  burial 
goods  The  round  barrow  was  commonly  bell 
shaped ,  another  type  had  a  low  c  entral  mound  sur- 
rounded by  a  walled  ditch,  normally  about  150  ft 
m  diameter,  and  invariably  contained  a  secondary 
bunal  of  cremated  remains  Barrow  building  in 
Europe  continued  until  the  Christian  era  Roman, 
Saxon,  and  Viking  barrows  are  known,  though  such 
burials  were  apparently  only  for  important  per- 
sonages It  ia  frequently  discovered  that  barrowa 
have  been  penetrated  and  enlarged  by  successive 
interments  of  later  peoples,  and  their  proper  ex- 
cavation is  a  slow  and  painstaking  task.  The  erec- 
tion of  tumuli  over  burials  has  had  widespread  ap- 
peal Nomad  chiefs  of  the  Asiatic  steppes  and  the 
priests  and  kings  of  Ceylon  are  among  those  so 
memorialized  The  round  barrow  or  STUP\  of  Asia 
is  usually  a  shrine  for  cremated  relics  of  Buddha 

Barrow,  Point,  Alaska  see  POINT  BARKOW 

Barrow-m-Furness  (-fur'nus),  county  borough 
(1931  pop  60,202,  1947  estimated  pop  67,610), 
Lancashire,  England,  on  the  southwest  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  FURNF  Sft  It  is  one  of  the  principal  en- 
gineering cities  of  Britain  There  are  hematite  iron 
mines  near,  and  immense  steelworks,  smelting 
works,  and  shipbuilding  plants  have  developed  An 
airship  factory  is  on  WALNEY  IHUAND,  whic  h  is  cou- 
ne<  ted  with  Barrow  bv  a  great  bridge  The  ruins  of 
medieval  Furness  Abbey  are  near  by 

Barrows,  Samuel  June,  1845-1909,  American 
clergyman  and  reformer,  b  New  York  city,  grad 
Harvard  Divinity  School  He  was  a  pastor  in 
Dorchester,  Mass  ,  and  later  edited  (1880-90)  the 
Christian  Register,  a  Unitarian  weekly  In  1896 
he  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  ho  worked  for 
prison  and  civil  service  reform  Especially  in- 
terested in  obtaining  better  treatment  of  prisoners, 
he  helped  draft  and  secure  passage  of  New  York 
state's  first  probation  law  (1901)  He  wrote  nu- 
merous reports  and  articles  and  several  books,  in- 
cluding The  Isles  and  Shnnes  of  Greece  ( 1 898)  Seo 
biography  bv  his  wife,  Isabel  C  Barrows,  A  Sunny 
Life  (copyright,  1913) 

Barry,  Sir  Charles,  1795-1860,  English  architect,  a 
leader  111  the  use  of  a  revived  Gothic  style  in 
England  His  most  imposing  work  is  Westminster 
Palace  (1840-60)  in  London,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant buildings  of  the  period  See  biography  by 
Alfred  Barry  (1870) 

Barry,  Elizabeth,  1658-1713,  English  actress  She 
gained  entrance  to  the  stage  through  the  patron- 
age of  the  earl  of  Rochester  She  failed  at  Dorset 
Garden  in  167,1,  but  from  the  tune  of  her  appear- 
ances (1682-95)  at  the  Theatre  Roval,  until  her 
last  performance  at  the  Haymarkot  in  1710,  she 
reigned  as  the  greatest  tragic*  actress  of  the  Resto- 
ration stage  She  was  the  first  to  plav  Mommia  in 
Otway's  Orphan  and  Belvidera  in  his  Venice  Pre- 
served, Cordelia  in  Tate's  version  of  King  Lear, 
Zara  in  Congreve'a  Mourning  Rride,  and  Lady 
Brute  in  Sir  John  Vanbrugh's  Provoked  Wife 

Barry,  James,  1741- 1806,  Irish  historical  painter 
and  etcher  Under  the  patronage  of  Edmund  Burke, 
he  studied  fave  years  in  Rome  He  returned  to  Lon- 
don with  a  classical  stylo  which  caused  much  con- 
troversy After  10  years  as  professor  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  he  was  expelled  for  quarrelsome- 
ness Examples  of  Barry's  work  are  to  be  seen  m 
the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum,  and  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Lon- 
don Characteristic  are  his  Adam  and  Eve,  Venus 
Rising  from  ike  Sea,  and  Death  of  General  Wolfe 
He  published  engravings  and  etchings  and  a  book 
called  An  Inquiry  into  the  Obstructions  to  the 
Acquisition  of  the  Arts  in  England  (1775) 

Barry,  John,  1745-1803,  US.  naval  officer  in  the 
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American  Revolution,  b.  Co  Wexford,  Ireland 
He  came  when  young  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  a  trader  and  a  shipmaster  He  offered  his 
services  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  and 
commanded  the  brig  Lexington  when  she  captured 
(1776)  the  British  tender  Kdiaard— first  Bntish 
ship  taken  by  a  commissioned  American  ship 
Later  commands  he  accomplished  with  gallantry 
in  the  Raleigh  he  fought  against  superior  forces 
until  compelled  to  beach  the  vessel  to  save  it  and 
tho  crew  from  capture,  in  the  Alliance  he  took 
(1781)  two  British  vessels  after  a  hard  fight  He 
was  the  foremost  naval  hero  of  the  Revolution 
after  John  Paul  Jones  See  biographies  by  Joseph 
Gurn  (1933)  and  W  B  Clark  (1938) 
Barry,  Sir  John  Wolfe  Wolfe-.  1H36-1918,  English 
civil  engineer,  son  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  He  served 
as  consulting  engineer  to  many  construction  com- 

fames  in  England  as  well  as  some  in  China  and 
ndia  Projects  with  which  he  was  connected  in 
England  include  the  extension  of  London's  under- 
ground railways  and  the  building  of  numerous 
bridges  and  docks 

Barry,  Patrick,  181R-90,  American  horticulturist,  b 
Ireland.  A  noted  nurseryman  and  a  leader  in  tho 
development  of  fruitgrowing  in  New  York  state,  he 
was  prominent  in  state  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural societies  He  was  editor  of  the  horticultural 
depaitment  of  the  New  Genesee  Farmer  (1845-53) 
and  editor  of  the  Horticulturist  (from  1853)  He 
wrote  The  Fruit  Garden  (1851),  which  went  through 
many  editions. 

Barry,  Philip,  1896-1949,  American  dramatist,  b 
Rochester,  N  Y  ,  grad  Yale,  1919,  and  studied 
under  George  Pierce  Baker  at  Harvard  Known  for 
his  satirical  comedies  of  social  manners,  he  wrote 
many  stage  successes,  including  Holiday  (1928), 
Hotel  Univerie  (1930),  Here  Come  the  Clowns 
(1938),  The  Philadelphia  Story  (1939),  and  With- 
out Love  (1942)  White  Wings  (1926)  is  considered 
by  many  critics  his  finest  play 
Barry,  Spranger,  1719-77,  English  actor,  b  Ireland 
Originally  a  silversmith,  he  went  on  the  stage  and 
made  an  immediate  sue  <  ess  as  Othello  at  Drurv 
Lane,  after  which  he  was  engaged  to  alternate 
with  Garnck  in  Hamlet  and  Macbeth  In  1749-50 
Barry,  with  Mrs  Cibber,  set  up  at  Covent  Garden 
a  rival  performance  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  to  Gar- 
rick's  and  George  Anne  Bellamy's  at  Drury  Lane 
— a  famous  episode  m  theatrical  history 
Barry,  William  Taylor,  1785-1835,  US  Post- 
master General  (1829-35),  b  Luuenburg  co  ,  Va  , 
grad  William  and  Mary  College,  1803  In  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  lived  from  c  hildhood,  Barrj ,  a 
lawyer,  was  elected  to  several  public  offices  He 
was  (1814-16)  a  U  S  Senator  He  was  made  chief 
justic  e  of  the  new  state  court  of  appeals  established 
in  1825  by  Relief  part}  legislators,  who  sought  to 
ease  the  economic  difficulties  caused  bv  the  col- 
lapse of  many  Kentucky  banks  The  Democratic 
candidate  for  governor  m  1828,  he  was  defeated, 
but  Andrew  Jackson  tarried  the  state,  and  the  new 
President  took  Barry  into  his  cabinet  Although 
personally  honest,  he  was  not  particularly  com- 
petent, and  his  administration  of  the  Post  Office 
Dept  was  criticized  in  congressional  investiga- 
tions (1814-35)  On  Band's  resignation  in  April, 
1835  Jac  kson  appointed  him  minister  to  Spain,  but 
he  died  on  the  way  there 

Barry,  city  (pop  1,545),  W  111  ,  E  of  Hannibal,  Mo  , 
founded  1836,  me  1859  It  is  a  trade  center  foi  a 
dairy  and  farm  area 

Barry,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  38,891.  1947 
estimated  pop  38,920),  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  on 
tho  Bristol  Channel  and  SW  of  Cardiff  It  is  one  of 
the  great  coal-exporting  ports  of  Britain  as  well  as 
a  seaside  resort 

Barrymore,  family  of  actors  Tho  first  of  the  name, 
Maunce  Barrymore,  1847- 1905,  whose  real  name 
was  Herbert  Blythe,  was  born  in  Agra,  India 
He  graduated  from  Cambridge,  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  turned  to  the  stage 
He  began  his  acting  career  when  he  toured  Eng- 
land with  Charles  Vandenhoff's  company  (1872) 
On  his  arrival  m  the  United  States  (1875),  he 
joined  the  stork  company  of  Auguatin  Dalv  and 
plajed  in  a  Daly  melodrama,  Under  the  Gaslight 
He  married  (1876)  Georgiana  Drew  and  thence- 
forth bee  ame  a  prominent  hgure  of  the  American 
stage  He  played  leading  roles  with  Modjeska, 
Mrs  Fiske,  Olga  Nethersole,  and  Lily  Langtry 
and  was  starred  in  various  stock  companies  His 
wife,  Georgiana  Drew  Barrymore,  1856-93,  b 
Philadelphia,  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Louisa 
Drew  After  her  marriage  to  Maurice  Barrymore, 
she  acted  with  him  m  Mine  Modjcska's  company 
and  in  the  Daly  and  Palmer  stock  companies 
One  of  the  great  comediennes  of  her  day,  she  also 
acted  with  Booth,  Barrett,  and  MoCullough 
Lionel  Barrymore,  1878-,  b  Philadelphia,  is  the 
older  son  of  Maunte  and  Georgiana  Barry  more 
He  made  his  first  stage  appearance  in  1893  and 
played  minor  rolea  in  companies  headed  by  his 
uncle,  John  Drew  He  played  the  title  role  in 
Barue's  Pantaloon  in  1905  and  later  starred  in 
The  Copperhead,  Peter  IbbeUon,  and  The  Jest  Aftet 
success  in  these  and  other  romantic  dramas,  ho 
won  acclaim  for  his  performance  of  Macbeth  (1921) 
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He  was  one  of  the  first  actors  of  distinction  to 
appear  in  moving  pictures  and  is  well  known  for 
his  acting  in  A  Free  Soul,  Grand  Hotel,  Rasputin 
and  the  Empress,  Dinner  at  Eiyht,  David  Copper- 
ficld,  and  You  Can't  Take  It  with  You  His  role 
of  Scrooge  m  Dickens's  Christmas  Carol  won  him 
a  wide  radio  audience  Ethel  Barrymore,  1879-, 
b  Philadelphia,  daughter  of  Maurice  and  Georgi- 
ana  Barrymore,  made  her  first  appearance  (1894) 
m  New  York  Under  Charles  Irohman's  manage- 
ment, she  appeared  (1901)  m  Clyde  Fitch's  plav 
Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines,  scoring  in- 
stant success  Her  other  stage  successes  include 
A  Doll's  House,  Alice-Sit-l>y-ihe-Fire,  The  Con- 
stant Wife,  The  Silver  Hox,  The  Twelve-Pound  Look, 
Whiteoaks,  The  Corn  Is  Green,  and  Embezzled 
Heaven  She  has  appeared  with  success  in  moving 
pictures  Her  acting  has  great  range,  depth,  and 
dignity  John  Barrymore,  1882-1942,  b  Phila- 
delphia, was  the  younger  son  of  Maurice  and 
Georgiana  Barry  more  He  attempted  painting 
and  cartooning,  but  turned  to  the  stage,  where  he 
had  his  first  success  in  The  Fortune  Hunter  in 
1909  Ho  gave  distinguished  performances  m 
Galsworthy's  Justice  and  in  Peter  Ibbetson,  Re- 
demption, The  Jest,  and  Richard  III,  but  as  Ham- 
let m  1922  he  gave  one  of  the  greatest  American 
portrayals  of  the  role  He  last  appeared  on  the 
stage  m  My  Dear  Children  (1939),  a  pathetic 
burlesque  of  his  baroque  private  life  Some  of  the 
moving  pictures  in  which  ho  starred  were  Beau 
Brummel,  Moby  Dick,  Rasputin  and  the  Empress, 
Grand  Hotel,  Reunion  in  Vienna,  Dinner  at  Eight, 
and  Counsellor  at  Law  See  his  autobiographical 
Confessions  of  an  Aitor  (1926),  Gene  Fowler,  Good 
\ight,  Swett  Pnnce  (1943)  The  Royal  Family 
(1934),  a  plav  by  Edna  lerber  and  George  S 
Kaufman  is  based,  to  some  extent,  on  the  Barry  - 
more  family 

Barry's  Bay,  village  (pop  1,198),  S  Ont  .  SW  of 
Pembroke  It  is  the  supply  center  for  the  eastern 
part  of  Algonquin  Provincial  Park 

Baraabas  (b.'ir'subus),  surname  of  JOSEPH  BARSABIS 
and  JUDAS  BARSABAB 

Barsetshire,  imaginary  county,  S  England  It  is  the 
locale  of  novels  by  Anthony  Trollope  and  Angela 
Thirkell  Its  county  seat  is  Baichestet 

Barsotti,  Charles  (harsot'to),  1850-1927,  Italian- 
\merican  editor,  b  near  Pisa,  Italy  He  came  in 
1872  to  New  York  city,  here  in  1880  he  established 
the  Progresso,  the  first  Italian  daily  newspaper  in 
the  United  States 

Barstow,  unincorporated  town  (pop  c  2,500)  SE 
Calif  ,  NE  of  San  Bernardino,  on  the  dry  Mojave 
river  It  is  a  railroad  division  point,  with  railroad 
shops,  and  an  outfitting  point  for  expeditions  into 
Death  Valley 

Bart,  Jean  (zhtV  bar'),  1650-1702.  Fienoh  naval 
hero,  b  Dunkirk  Of  a  seafaring  faimh,  he  en- 
listed in  the  Dutch  naw  but  entered  the  French 
service  as  a  privateer  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Dutch 
War  (1672)  In  1686  he  was  commissioned  a  naw 
captain  As  a  reward  for  his  spectacular  exploits, 
particularly  in  the  War  of  the  Grand  \lliance,  he 
was  ennobled  (1694)  and  made  a  rear  admiral 
(1690)  by  Louis  XIV  The  disarming  simplicity 
of  his  manners  charmed  the  Versailles  court  and 
won  him  a  popularity  that  is  still  great 

Bartas,  Guillaume  de  Salluste  du    see  Du  BARTAS 

Bartels,  Hans  von  (hhns'  fun  bar'tjs),  1856-1913, 
German  painter  Ho  painted  in  both  oil  and  water 
color,  chiefly  seascapes  and  fishing  scenes  He 
taught  painting  in  Munich 

barter,  generally  speaking,  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities for  one  another  as  differentiated  from 
their  sale  for  money  In  the  primitive  community 
barter,  as  well  as  C.IFT,  was  an  important  means 
of  exchange  Bartering  practices  whic  h  have  per- 
sisted until  recent  times  among  Australian  tribes 
suggest  the  importance  of  the  institution  for  primi- 
tive societv  Wampum  and  beaver  skins  were 
articles  of  barter  among  North  American  Indians 
Bartering  gave  rise  to  trade  routes  and  much  of 
the  social  life  of  the  tribes  In  general,  barter 
gave  way  to  the  sale  of  commodities  for  money  as 
more  complex  communities  arose,  sometimes,  as 
in  China,  after  an  intermediate  period  of  umn- 
scribed  money  shaped  to  resemble  the  articles 
previously  bartered  Barter,  however,  has  never 
completely  died  out  even  in  the  most  c  ivihzed 
c  ommumties  Recourse  to  barter  is  sometimes  had 
in  times  of  depression  as  a  self-help  device  Barter 
has  also  taken  place  among  large  corporations  In 
the  1930s  large-scale  international  barter  was  re- 
vived by  the  German  government,  payment  for 
imported  raw  materials  was  made  in  the  form  of 
blocked  marks,  good  only  for  the  purchase  of 
German  manufactures  This  practice  tended  to 
perpetuate  the  unfavorable  trade  balances  of  na- 
tions exporting  raw  materials  to  Germany  and  to 
extend  the  power  of  the  German  government  over 
both  foreign  and  domestic  economy  See  also 

THAt>E 

Barth,  Heinnch  (hln'ilkh  barf),  1821-65,  German 
explorer  His  first  book  describes  his  travels 
(1845-47)  through  Nortli  Africa  and  the  Levant 
In  a  journey  (1849  55)  for  the  British  government, 
he  crossed  the  Sahara  and  traveled  m  the  then 
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little-known  Negro  kingdoms  of  the  W  Sudan* 
here  his  two  companions  died  His  Travels  and 
Discoveries  in  North  and  Central  Africa  (5  vols  , 
1857-58,  m  English  and  German)  is  a  masterpiece 
of  narrative  and  of  geographic  research 
Barth.  Karl,  1886-,  Swiss  Protestant  Reformed 
theologian  As  leader  of  the  German  Protestant 
Church,  Barth  opposed  the  Nazi  regime  and  in 
1935,  when  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Hitler,  was  retired  from  hia  position  at 
the  Umv  of  Bonn  and  deported  to  Switzerland 
There,  at  the  Umv  of  Basel,  he  continued  teach- 
ing his  evangelical  or  dialectical  theology  In  re- 
action to  the  growth  of  modernism  in  Christianity 
Barth  has  developed  a  biblical  theology,  an  es- 
sential of  which  is  revelation  by  faith,  a  revelation 
in  which  reason  plays  no  part  This  doctrine  is 
regarded  by  some  as  a  development  of  the  teach- 
ing of  KIERKEGAARD  Man's  role  is  a  passive  one, 
best  played  through  obedience  to  divine  authority 
rather  than  through  intellectual  insight  The  re- 
lationship between  man  and  God,  as  seen  by 
Barth,  is  thus  a  reversion  to  the  Calvmist  doctrine 
of  predestination  This  theological  development 
is  also  associated  with  Emil  BRUNNER,  Paul  Tillic  h, 
and  Remhold  Neibuhr,  although  Barth's  position 
is  the  most  orthodox  Barth's  writings  include 
Der  Romerbnef  (1919,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  1933),  Das  Wort  Gottes  und  die  Theologie 
(1924,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Word  of  God  and  the  Word  of 
Man,  1928),  Credo  (1935,  Eng  tr  ,  1937),  and 
The  Church  arul  the  War  (Eng  tr ,  1944)  See 
Wilholm  Pauek,  Karl  Barth,  Prophet  of  a  Netv 
Christianity?  (1931),  Adolf  Keller,  Karl  Barth  and 
Christian  Unity  (Eng  tr ,  1933),  H  R  Mackin- 
tosh, Types  of  Modern  Theology  SMeiermacher  to 
Barth  (1937),  P  H  Monsma,  Karl  Barth's  Idea 
of  Revelation  (1937) 

Barthelemy,  Auguste  Marseille  (ogtlsf  marsa'yil 
bartalme'),  1796-1867,  French  poet  With  his 
friend  J  P  A  Merv  he  wrote  several  brilliant 
and  popular  political  satires,  me  hiding  La  VilUliade 
(1827),  Napoleon  en  Egypti  (1828),  and  Le  Fils  de 
I'homme  (1829),  a  poem  on  Napoleon's  son,  the 
duke  of  Reichstadt,  for  the  publication  of  which 
Barthelemy  was  imprisoned  In  L' Insurrection 
the  authors  celebrated  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
only,  shortly  after,  to  attack  the  new  government 
in  their  short-lived  journal  Nemesis  (18'U-32) 

Barthelemy,  Francois,  marquis  de  (fraswii'  miiike' 
du  biutalme').  1747^-1830.  French  statesman 
While  ambassador  to  Switzeiland,  he  negotiated 
the  Treaties  of  Basel  (1795),  which  took  Prussia 
and  Spam  out  of  the  French  Revolutionary  Wars 
Eloctod  to  the  DIRECTORY  (1797),  he  opposed  the 
coup  d'etat  of  18  Fructidor  and  was  deported  to 
Fiench  Guiana  He  escaped  (1799),  returned  to 
Franco,  and  supported  Napoleon  In  1814  he  went 
over  to  the  Bourbons,  who  rewarded  him  by  raising 
him  to  the  peerage 

Barthez,  Paul  Joseph  (p6K  zh6zef  bdrtas',  biirta'), 
1734-1806,  French  physician  and  philosopher  A 
professor  at  the  Umv  of  Montpelher  from  17(>0,  ho 
is  remembered  for  Ins  theory — set  forth  in  his 
Nouveaux  Elements  de  la  science  de  I'homme  (1778) 
— that  the  vital  principal  is  a  life  force  distinct 
from  the  mind  and  from  physicochonucal  changes 
in  the  body 

Bartholdi,  Frederic  Auguste  (fradarek'  ogust' 
bartoldc'),  1834-1904,  French  sculptor,  b  Colmar, 
Alsace  He  studied  painting  under  Ary  Schoffcr  but 
turned  to  sculpture  Among  his  many  works  is  a 
colossal  gioup  Suntzerland  Succoring  Strasbourg, 
presented  by  France  to  Switzerland  and  now  at 
Basel  Monuments  and  statues  include  those  of 
Martin  Schongauer  at  Colmai,  Vercingetonx  at 
Clermont-Ferrand,  and  Lafayette  and  Washington 
in  Pans  Union  Square,  New  York,  has  a  statue  of 
Lafayette  Well  known  is  the  colossal  Lion  of  Bel- 
fort,  commemorating  the  heroic  defense  of  BELFORT 
in  1870-71  and  caived  from  the  rock  flanking  the 
citadel  Best  known  is  Liberty  Enlightening  the 
World  (see  LIBERTY,  STATUE  OF),  erected  on  Bed- 
loe's  Island,  Now  York  Bay,  and  dedicated  in  1886 

Bartholm,  Kaspar  (ka'spar  bar'tolen),  1585-1629, 
Danish  physician,  b  Sweden  He  was  professor  of 
medicine  and  later  of  theology  at  the  Umv  of 
Copenhagen  and  author  of  a  textbook  of  anatomy, 
Institutions  anatomicae  (1611)  His  son,  Thomas 
Bartholm  (t6'mos),  1616-80,  physician,  naturalist, 
and  philologist,  was  professor  of  mathematics  and 
of  anatomy  at  the  Umv  of  Copenhagen  He  is 
noted  for  describing!  the  lymphatic  sy  stem  Kaspar 
Barthoun,  1655-1738,  a  son  of  Thomas  Bartholm, 
also  a  professor  at  the  Umv  of  Copenhagen,  is 
credited  with  discovering  the  glands  of  Bartholm 
(a  pair  of  glands  of  the  vagina)  and  an  accessory 
duct  of  the  subhngual  salivary  gland 

Bartholomaeus  Anglicus.  see  BARTHOLOMEW  DE 
GLANVU.LE 

Bartholomew,  Paul  Albert  (p61'  alber'  bart5l6ra&'), 
1848-1928,  French  sculptor  and  painter.  He 
studied  painting  in  Geneva  and  then  under  Gcr&me 
in  Paris,  not  achieving  much  success,  he  turned  to 
sculpture  and  became  one  of  the  outstanding 
sculptors  of  his  generation  In  1895  he  completed 
his  most  celebrated  work,  the  Monument  to  the 
Dead,  in  Pere-Lachaiso  cemetery,  Pans 


Bartholomew,  Saint  (barth&l'umu)  [Aramaic, -son 
of  Talmail,  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  identi- 
fied with  NATHAVAEL  Nathanael  is  a  given  name, 
Bartholomew  a  patronymic  Mat  10  3,  Mark  3  18, 
Luke  6  14,  Acts  1  13  Tradition  makes  N  India  his 
missionary  field  and  Armenia  the  place  where  he 
was  flayed  to  death  His  attribute  is  a  knife 
Feast  AUK  24 

Bartholomew  de  Glanville  01  Bartholomaeus  Angli- 
cus (barthorume'us  ang'gHkus),  fl  c  1250,  Eng- 
lish Friar  Minor  Ho  was  the  authoi  of  De  propne- 
tatibus  rerum,  celebrated  medieval  encyclopedia 

Bartholomew  Fair,  held  in  West  Smithfiold,  London. 
It  was  founded  by  a  charter  (1133)  granted  by 
Henry  I  to  his  former  jester,  Rahere,  who  had 
turned  monk  and  founded  the  Priory  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew It  lasted  for  a  fortnight  and  was  ptin- 
cipally  noted  as  a  cloth  fan  Late  in  the  17th 
cent ,  when  the  fair  had  degenerated,  the  time  was 
reduced  to  four  days  It  c ontmued  until  1855,  hut 
in  its  later  days  was  merely  a  peuod  of  riotous 
gaiety  for  the  lower  c  lasses  of  London 

Barthou,  Louis  (Iwe'  bartoo'),  1862-1934,  French 
statesman  and  man  of  letters  He  held  portfolios 
in  numerous  cabinets  after  1894  and  in  1934  be- 
came foreign  minister  in  the  Doumergue  cabinet 
Barthou  sought  to  strengthen  the  French  position 
in  Eastern  Europe  Ho  was  welc  oming  Alexander 
of  Yugoslavia  at  Marseilles  when  a  Croatian 
nationalist  assassinated  both  the  king  and  Barthou 
(Oct ,  1934)  A  man  of  culture  and  learning, 
Barthou  was  the  author  of  several  biographies, 
notably  one  of  Victor  Hugo  (Eng  tr  ,  The  Loces 
of  a  Poet,  1919)  and  of  Hugo's  father  (Eng  tr  , 
Gentral  Hugo,  1920) 

Bartimaeus  (-rne'us)  (Aiamaic.-son  of  Timaeus], 
blind  man  to  whom  Jesus  testored  sight  Mat 
2029-34,  Mark  1046-52,  Luke  1835-43 

BartlesviUe,  city  (pop  1 6,267),  co  seat  of  Washing- 
ton co  ,  NE  Okla  ,  on  the  Caney  rivoi  and  N  of 
Tulsa,  founded  c  1877  on  the  site  of  an  old  trading 
post  It  is  a  distribution  center  for  a  nc  h  agri- 
cultural and  oil-producing  area,  with  offices  of 
many  gas  and  oil  companies  and  a  U  S  Bureau 
of  Minos  experiment  station  There  is  some  zinc 
smelting  A  state  park  is  near  by 

Bartlett,  Ehsha,  1804-55,  Ametican  physician,  h 
Smithfield,  K  I  ,  M  D  Brown  Umv  ,  1826  Ho 
practiced  in  Lowell,  Mass  ,  was  mavor  there  (1836), 
and  latei  taught  medical  subjec  ts  in  several  uim  er- 
sities  Among  his  works  are  a  history  (1842,  1852\ 
of  the  feveis  of  the  United  States,  Essay  on  the 
Philosophy  of  M<dical  Science  (1844),  and  In- 
quiry into  the  Degree  of  (\rtainty  of  Medicint  (1848) 
See  studies  by  William  Osier  (1900)  and  J  T 
Wmtench  (1934) 

Bartlett,  John,  1820-1905,  Ameiicari  compiler  and 

eubhsher,  b  Plymouth,  Moss  While  he  worked  in  his 
mversity  Book  Store  in  Cambridge,  he  compiled 
the  invaluable  Familiar  Quotations  (1855),  which 
ran  thiough  nine  editions  in  hia  lifetime  and  was  le- 
viscd  and  enlaiged  (1914)  by  Nathan  Hoskell  Dole 
and  again  (1937)  by  Chnstopher  Morley  and  Lou- 
ella  D  Eveiett  Bartlett  joined  the  publishing  him 
of  Little,  Blown  &  Company  m  1863  and  in  1871 
became  senior  partner  His  Shakspere  concordance 
(1894)  is  still  a  standard  work 

Bartlett,  Josiah,  1729-95,  American  Revolutionary 
patriot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
b  Amesbury,  Mass  He  practiced  medicine  in 
Kingston,  N  H  ,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  pro- 
vincial assembly  (176,5-75)  and  the  provincial  con- 
gress (1776)  before  serving  in  the  Continental 
Congress  (1775-78)  He  returned  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, held  judicial  posts,  advocated  (1788)  the 
adoption  of  the  tederal  Constitution,  and  was 
chief  executive  of  the  state  (1790  94) 

Bartlett,  Paul  Wayland,  1805-1925,  Amencan  sculp- 
tor, b  New  Haven,  ("onn  The  son  of  a  sculptor, 
he  lived  in  Paris  in  his  boyhood  and  studied  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  and  undei  Fremiet 
The  Bohemian  Bear  Trainer  won  a  gold  medal  at 
the  Salon  of  1888  Of  his  other  works.  The  Ghost 
Dance  is  at  the  Pennsylvania  Ac  ademy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  the  equestrian  statue  of  Lafayette  is  in 
Paris  and  a  replica  is  in  Hartford,  Conn  ,  Colum- 
bus, Michelangelo,  and  Law  are  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Libraiy  of  Congress  The  bronze  statue  of 
Robert  Morris  (Philadelphia)  was  unveiled  after 
the  sculptor's  death 

Bartlett,  Robert  Abram,  1875-1946,  American  arc- 
tic explorer,  b  Brigus,  near  St  John's,  Newfound- 
land He  accompanied  Robert  E  Peary  on  the  ex- 
peditions of  1897-98  and  1905-6  In  the  expedi- 
tion of  1908-9  ho  accompanied  Peary  to  lat 
87°  47'  N  and  was  the  last  white  man  from  whom 
Peary  parted  to  make  his  dash  for  the  North  Pole 
He  commanded  the  Karluk  on  the  expedition 
headed  by  Vilhjalmur  Stefannson  in  1913-14  The 
vessel  was  frozen  in  ice  near  Point  Barrow  and 
drifted  until  it  was  crushed  by  ice  near  Wrangel 
Island  Bartlett  crossed  to  Siberia  for  help  and  le- 
turned  to  rescue  13  of  the  party  Later  he  com- 
manded on  many  arctic  voyages  of  his  own,  making 
an  annual  cruise  from  1925  to  1941  His  exploring 
and  scientific  work  m  Greenland  was  especially  no- 
table, and  he  was  widely  known.  See  G  P.  Putnam, 
Manner  of  the  North  (1947). 
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Bartlett,  Samuel  Colcord,  1817-98,  American  Con- 
gregational clergyman  and  educator,  b  Salisbury, 
N  H.,  grad.  Dartmouth,  1836  He  studied  at  An- 
dovor  Theological  Seminary  and  was  ordained  in 
1843.  He  was  professor  (1868-77)  of  biblical 
literature  and  sacred  theology  at  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  and  from  1877  to  1892  was 
president  of  Dartmouth  College 
Bartlett,  William  Henry,  1809-54,  English  draughts- 
man and  writer  He  made  sketches  for  John  Bnt- 
ton's  Cathedral  Antiquities  of  England  (1814-32) 
and  Picturesque  Antiquities  of  English  Cities 
(1828-30)  For  a  series  of  volumes  by  William 
Beattie  he  made  over  1,000  drawings  He  visited 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  making  drawings 
for  American  Scenery  (1840)  and  Canadian  Scenery 
(1842),  with  text  by  N  P  Willis 
Bartlett.  1  Resort  town  (pop  1,154),  E  N  H  ,  on  the 
Saco  and  S8E  of  Crawford  Notch,  in  the  White 
Mountain  National  Potent,  me  1790  This  land 
was  granted  in  1769  to  veterans  of  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars  2  City  (pop  I,fi68),  central  Texas, 
NNE  of  Austin,  in  a  blackland  farm  urea,  settled 
1882,  me  as  a  city  1902 

Bartok,  Bela  (ba'lu  bar'tok),  Hung  Bartok  Bela, 
1881-1945,  Hungarian  compose,  pianist,  and  col- 
lector of  folk  music  He  studied,  1899-1903,  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  Budapest,  whore  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  piano  in  1907  His  stiongly  national  sym- 
phony, Kossuth  (1903),  was  his  first  successful  work 
In  1905  he  and  ZoltanKodaly  began  their  collection 
of  Magyar,  Slovakian,  Rumanian,  and  Transyl- 
vaman  folk  tunes  The  vigorous  rhythms  and  mel- 
odies of  this  music  influenced  all  Bartok's  subse- 
quent woi  k  The  New  Hungai  lan  Musical  Society, 
founded  in  1911  by  Bartok  and  Kodaly  for  the  per- 
formance of  new  music,  failed,  and  in  1913  Bartok 
went  to  Biskra,  wheie  he  collected  200  Arab  melo- 
dies His  first  unqualified  success  in  Budapest  came 
in  1917,  at  the  performance  of  his  mime  play,  The 
Wooden  Prince  (1013),  and  gave  him  incentive  to 
resume  composition  On  a  tour  of  the  United  States, 
1927-28,  he  performed  his  own  woi  ks  at  the  piano 
In  1940  he  icturned  to  the  United  States,  where 
Columbia  Umv  commissioned  him  to  transcnbo  a 
large  collection  of  Yugoslav  folk  tunes  This  work 
occupied  him  until  his  death  His  principal  works 
include  bix  string  quartets,  Duke  Bluebeard's  Castle 
(1911)  and  The  Miraculous  Mandann  (1919),  for 
the  theater ,  three  orchestial  suites,  much  piano  mu- 
sic, including  Allegro  Imrbaro  (1910),  Rhapsody  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra  (1904),  two  concertos  (1920, 
1931),  and  n.  set  of  progressive  piano  studies,  A/t- 
krokosmos  (1935),  Cantata  profana  (1917),  for  solo- 
ist*, chorus,  and  oiehestia,  two  rhapsodies  for  vio- 
lin and  orchestra,  Music  for  Two  Pianos  and  Per- 
cussion ( 1937) ,  and  Contrasts  ( \  9  48) ,  for  clarinet,  vio- 
lin, and  piano  (1938)  His  music  is  harsh,  vigorous, 
and  highly  contrapuntal,  sometimes  combining  four 
melodies  in  diffeient  keys  simultaneously  See  study 
by  Emil  Haraszti  (1938) 

Barton,  Pietro  Santo  (pyfi'tro  stm'to  b.ir'tole),  1635- 
1700,  Italian  pamtei  and  engraver,  studied  painting 
with  Nicolas  Poussm  His  plates,  once  numerous, 
are  now  ncai  ce  Called  11  Perugmo,  he  is  sometimes 
confused  with  the  great  Perugmo 
Bartolim,  Lorenzo  (loran'tso  baitole'ne),  1777-1850, 
Italian  sculptor  His  best  works  are  Charity,  in 
the  Pitti  Palace,  Faith,  in  Gad,  Poldi-Pezzoli  Mu- 
seum. Milan,  a  statue  of  Machiavelli.  Uffizi,  and 
the  Niccol6  Demidoff  monument  in  Florence 
Bartoloroeo  di  Pagholo  del  Fattonno,  Pra  (fra' 
bartolonw'o  de  p*i'gOld  del  fnftote'no),  1472'- 
1517,  Italian  painter  Ho  was  also  called  Fra  Bar- 
tolomoo  and  Baceio  della  Porta  because  ho  lived 
near  the  gate  of  San  Piotro  Gattohno  (now  Porta 
Romana),  Horeme  Ho  became  (1500)  a  Domini- 
can, relinquishing  his  art,  which  he  resumed  four 
v  ears  later  at  the  solicitation  of  his  prior  and  friends 
Raphael's  visit  to  Florence,  in  1506,  resulted  in  a 
mutually  helpful  friendship  Ira  Bartolomeo  later, 
in  Venice,  came  under  the  influence  of  Bellini  and 
Giorgione  His  finest  paintings  followed  this  pe- 
riod Among  them  are  Madonna  between  fit  Stephen 
and  St  John  (cathedral,  Lucca),  God  the  Father 
Adored  by  Mary  Magdalen  and  St  Catherine  (Luc- 
ca),  Madonna  with  Sur  Saints  (San  Marco,  Flor- 
ence), Marriage  of  St  Catherine  (Louvre),  St 
Mark  (Uffizi) ,  and  The  Creation  of  Ere  (National 
Gall  of  Art,  Washington,  D  C  )  In  1509  he  formed 
a  partneiship  with  Albertinelli,  and  together  they 
produced  Madonna  and  Saints  and  Mai  i  uige  of  St 
Catherine  (both  Pitti  Palace),  and  Patron  Saints 
of  Florence  and  The  Last  Judgment  (both  Uffizi) 
Bartolomeo  Veneto  (vanil'to),  fl  1502-55,  Italian 
painter  He  studied  under  Gentile  Bellini  in  Ven- 
ice but  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Milanese 
school  Vigorous,  if  over  exact,  draughtsmanship 
and  fine  high  coloring  distinguish  his  work  His 
Madonna  (Venice)  and  Madonna  and  Child  (Ber- 
gamo) belong  to  his  earliest  period  Notable  among 
his  portraits  are  those  of  Massumhano  Sforza  and 
Lodovico  Martmengo  (National  Gall ,  London)  and 
Portrait  of  a  Oentleman  (National  Gall  of  Art, 
Washington,  DC)  Madonna  and  Portrait  of  a 
Man  in  Black  are  in  the  Ambrosian  Library 
Bartolozzi,  Francesco  (francha'sko  bilrtoldt'se), 
1727-1815,  Italian  engraver,  In  Florence  he 
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studied  drawing  and  painting  and  formed  a  life- 
long fnendship  with  Cipriani,  most  of  whose  draw- 
ings he  later  engraved  In  1764  he  went  to  London, 
where  he  bee  ame  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy  In  England  he  achieved  his  best 
work  m  etching — a  series  from  the  drawings  of 
Guercmo  He  was  responsible  for  the  vogue  in 
England  of  the  stipple,  or  "red-chalk  style"  of  en- 
graving, a  process  which  he  greatly  improved  His 
unusual  knowledge  of  anatomy  accounted  for  his 
success  in  rendering  the  human  figure  In  1802 
Bartolozei  went  to  Lisbon,  to  become  head  of  the 
academy  there 

Barton,  Benjamin  Smith,  1766-1815,  American  phy- 
sician and  botanist,  b  Lancaster,  Pa  ,  studied  at 
the  College  of  Philadelphia,  at  Edinburgh,  and  at 
Gottingen  (M  D  ,  1789)  He  taught  at  the  College 
of  Philadelphia  and  after  its  merger  with  the  Umv 
of  Pennsylvania  succeeded  Benjamin  Rush  as  pro- 
fessor of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medic  me  His 
Elements  of  Botany  (1803)  and  his  Collections  for  an 
Essay  toward  a  Materia  Medica  of  the  United  States 
(1798-1804)  were  useful  contributions 

Barton,  Clara,  1821-1912,  American  humanitarian, 
organizer  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  b  Oxford, 
Mass  She  taught  school  (1836-54)  and  clerked  in 
the  U  S  Patent  Office  (1854-61),  before  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  Them  she  established  a 
service  of  supplies  for  soldiers  and  nursed  in  armv 
camps  and  hospitals  President  Lincoln  appointed 
her  (1865)  to  attend  to  correspondence  of  relatives 
of  missing  prisoners,  the  records  she  compiled  from 
hospital  and  burial  lists  served  to  identify  thou- 
sands of  the  dead  at  Andersonville  prison  In  1869 
she  attended  a  meeting  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  Relief  for  the  Care  of  War  Wounded,  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  and,  at  the  outbreak  (1870) 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  she  went  to  the  front 
for  the  German  Rod  Cross  Returning  (1873)  to 
the  United  States,  she  worked  for  the  President's 
signature  to  the  Geneva  treaty  for  the  care  of  war 
wounded,  and  for  the  organization  of  an  Amene  an 
branch  of  the  International  Red  Cross  In  1877 
she  organized  the  American  National  Committee, 
which  later  became  the  American  Red  Cross,  of 
which  she  was  president  until  1904  Her  influence 
was  important  in  securing  the  amendment  provid- 
ing Red  Cross  relief  m  catastrophes  other  than  war 
She  also  served  in  Cuba  during  the  Spamsh-Amon- 
cari  War  She  wrote  An  Official  History  of  the  Red 
Cross  (1882),  The  Red  Cross  in  Peace  and  War 
(1898),  A  Story  of  the  Red  Cross  (1904).  and  The 
Story  of  My  Childhood  (1907)  See  biographies  by 
P  H  Epler  (1915),  Corra  Bacon-Foster  (1918), 
W  E  Barton  (1922),  J  C  Nolan  (1941),  and 
B  C  Williams  (1941) 

Barton,  Sir  Edmund,  1849  1920,  Australian  jurist 
and  statesman  Ho  held  high  political  offices  in 
New  South  Wales,  was  a  leader  in  the  movement 
for  Australian  federation,  and  became  the  first  pre- 
mier of  the  Common  wealth  of  Australia  in  1901 
Knighted  in  1902,  the  next  \ear  he  was  appointed 
a  justice  of  the  High  Court 

Barton,  Elizabeth,  1506/-1534,  English  prophetess, 
c  ailed  the  Maid  of  Kent,  or  the  Nun  of  Kent  She 
was  a  domestic  servant  After  a  period  of  illness 
(1525)  she  commenced  going  into  trances  and  utter- 
ing prophecies,  which  were  supposed  to  lie  of  di- 
vino  inspiration  Her  fame  spread  She  entered  a 
convent  in  Canterburv  ,  and  her  prophecies  took  on 
more  and  more  a  political  tone  dangerous  to  the 
government  In  partu  ular  she  foretold  chro  conae- 
quenees  to  HKNR\  VIII  in  case  he  should  divorce 
KATH  \RINF  o*  AR\GON  and  marrv  \nne  BOLEYN 
Her  correspondence  with  manv  notables  made  the 
Maid's  political  importance  great,  and  she  was  a 
serious  obstacle  to  Henry  She  was  arraigned  be- 
fore Cranmer  and  was  brought  to  confess  herself  an 
impostor  She  and  her  ac compile  eb  were  put  to 
death  for  treason 

Barton,  Robert  Childers,  1881-,  Irish  politician  A 
member  of  the  Sinn  Fein  party  from  1916,  he  was 
a  signer  of  the  treaty  with  England  in  1921  and  a 
member  of  the  Dail  Eireann  from  1921  to  1923  He 
was  (1919-21)  minister  of  agriculture 

Barton,  William  Paul  Cnllon,  178<>-1866,  American 
naval  surgeon  and  botanist,  b  Philadelphia,  grad 
Princeton,  1805  He  served  as  a  naval  surgeon 
(1809-15)  and  as  the  first  chief  (1842-44)  of  the 
naval  Bureau  of  Medie  me  and  Surgerv  He  was  a 
nephew  of  Benjamin  S  Barton,  under  whom  he 
studied  medicine  and  whom  he  succeeded  (1815)  as 
professor  of  botanv  at  the  Umv  of  Pennsylvania 
His  chief  works  are  Vegetable  Mafena  Medica  of  the 
United  State*  (1817-18),  Flora  of  North  America 
(1820-23),  and  Outline*  of  Lectures  on  Materia  Med- 
ica and  Botany  (1827-28) 

Barton,  town  (pop  3,371),  N  Vt ,  S  of  Newport  It 
includes  Barton  village  (pop  1,262),  ORLEANS  vil- 
lage, Willoughby  mill  village,  and  Crystal  Lake 

Bartonville,  village  (pop  1,879),  central  111 ,  near 
the  Illinois  river  just  SW  of  Peoria,  in  a  coal  area, 
me  1903  A  state  hospital  for  the  insane  is  here 

Bartow,  city  (pop  6,158),  oo  seat  of  Polk  co  ,  cen- 
tral Fla  ,  E  of  Tampa  and  W  of  Lake  Kissimmee, 
in  a  region  producing  phosphates,  citrus  fruit,  and 
truck.  It  waa  settled  in  the  mid-19th  cent  on  the 
site  of  a  fort  built  during  the  Semmolo  War 
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Bartram,  John,  1699-1777,  pioneer  American  bot- 
anist, b  near  Darby,  Pa  lie  had  no  formal  school- 
ing but  possessed  a  keen  mind  and  a  great  interest 
in  plants  In  1728  he  purchased  land  along  the 
banks  of  the  Schuvlkill  river  near  Philadelphia  and 
planted  there  the  first  botanical  garden  m  the 
United  States  It  still  exists  as  a  part  of  the  Phila- 
delphia park  system  He  made  journeys  in  the 
Alleghemes  and  Catskills  and  in  the  Carohnas  and 
Florida  in  search  of  new  plants  Among  his  cor- 
respondents were  nearly  all  the  great  European 
botanists  of  the  day  By  exchanging  specimens 
with  them,  Bartram  introduced  manv  American 
plants  into  Europe  and  established  some  Olci 
World  spec  ies  in  the  New  World  To  his  home  and 
gardens  c  ame  the  famous  Americans  of  his  day  and 
manv  distinguished  European  travelers  His  Ob- 
servations, on  a  trip  to  Lake  Ontario,  appeared  in 
1751,  and  the  journal  of  his  Florida  trip  (1765-66) 
was  published  in  William  Stork's  Description  of 
East  Florida  (3d  ed  ,  1769)  His  name  is  commem- 
orated in  a  genus  of  mosses,  Bartramw.  See  Ernest 
Earnest,  John  and  William  Bartram  (1940) 
Bartram,  William,  1739-1823,  American  naturalist 
b  Philadelphia,  son  of  John  Bartram  lie  accom- 
panied his  father  in  exploring  (1765-66)  the  St 
Johns  river  of  I- lorida  From  1773  to  1777  William 
Bartram  traveled  through  the  Carohnas,  Georgia, 
and  Florida  and  the  Indian  country  to  the  west, 
aided  financially  by  John  FOTHEROILI,  of  England, 
to  whom  he  agreed  to  send  plant  specimens  and 
seeds  Bartram  is  known  chiefly  for  his  Trarels 
(1791),  in  which  he  described  these  journevs  and 
vividly  portrayed  the  plants  and  wildlife  of  the 
country  The  book  was  soon  ropubhshed  in  Lon- 
don and  Dublin  and  translated  into  Dutch,  French, 
and  German  Its  influence  is  seen  in  the  works  of 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  other  writers  who 
found  it  an  unexcelled  source  of  dese-nptions  of 
the  American  wilderness  and  its  inhabitants  After 
his  father's  death  ho  continued  the  correspondence 
with  European  naturalists  and  aided  his  brother 
John  in  caring  for  the  botanical  gardens  at  their 
home  on  the  SchuylkiH  river  He  wrote  mam 
sketches  and  papers,  prepared  the  drawings  for 
Benjamin  S  Barton's  Elements  of  Kotany  and  fur- 
nished muc  h  of  the  material  for  Barton's  Collections 
for  an  Essay  towajd  a  Materia  Medica  He  kept 
records  of  the  birds  he  had  seen  and  of  their  migra- 
tions His  list  of  215  native  birds  was  the  most 
complete  list  in  existence  before  American  Orni- 
thology b\  Alexander  Wilson  was  published  His 
name  is  commemorated  in  the  genus  name,  liai- 
tramia,  of  the  bird  known  as  the  upland  plover, 
Bartram's  plover,  Bartram's  (or  Bartrannan)  sand- 
piper, and  upland  sandpiper  See  his  Trapels  (ed  b\ 
Mark  Van  Doren,  1947) 

Bartsch,  Adam  von  (Johann  Adam  Bernhard  von 
Bartsch)  (a'dam  fun  hnrch',  y6han',  born'hart), 
1757-1821,  Austrian  engraver,  etcher,  and  writer 
His  c  ritual  catalogue,  Le  Peintre  Grateur  (21  vols  , 
1803-21),  is  still  the  authority  on  this  subject 
Bnrt.se  h  executed  o\  or  500  plates  from  his  own  de- 
signs and  those  of  others 

Baruch  (ba'ruk)  [Heb  .-blessed]  1  Jeremiah's 
scribe  for  whom  the  book  of  BARUCH  is  named  2 
Judahite  Neh  115  3  Builder  of  the  wall  Neh 
3  20  4  Signer  of  the  covenant  Neh  1 1  5 
Baruch,  Bernard  Mannes  (hurook'),  187<K  US 
government  adviser  on  economics,  b  Camden, 
S  C  ,  grad  College  of  the  Citv  of  New  York.  1889 
He  became  wealthv  through  stoc  k-market  specula- 
tion before  he  was  30  In  the  First  World  War  he 
advised  on  national  defense  and  was  (1918-19) 
chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board  In  the 
Second  World  War  he  became  (1942)  special  adviser 
to  James  F  Byrnes  and  wrote  the  report  (1943)  on 
post-war  conversion  As  U  S  Representative  to 
the  UN  \tomie  Energy  Commission  (1946),  he 
formulated  plans  for  international  e  ontrol  of  atomic; 
enerj?v 

Baruch,  Simon,  1840-1921,  American  physician,  b 
Poland,  M  D  Medic  al  College  of  Virginia,  Rich- 
mond 1862,  father  of  Beinard  M  Baruch  He 
served  (1862-65)  as  surgeon  in  the  ("onfoderate 
army  and  practiced  medicine  m  Camelen,  SC 
(1865  81).  and  in  New  York  city  (from  1881)  A 
pioneer  exponent  of  hv  drotherapv ,  he  wrote  Th( 
Principles  and  Pradice  of  Hydrotherapy  (1898.  3d 
ed  ,  1908)  and  established  at  Chicago  and  Now 
York  the  first  free  municipal  bathhouses  in  the 
United  States 

Baruch,  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  placed  in  the 
Apocrypha  in  AV  and  after  Jeremiah  in  the  West- 
ern canon  It  is  named  for  a  Jewish  prince  Baruch 
(fl  600  BC),  faithful  fiiond  of  JEREMIAH  the 
prophet  and  editor  of  his  book  Jer  32  12-16,  36, 
43  3,6,  45  Baruch  contains  the  following  paits  a 
message  from  the  exiled  Jews  to  the  Jews  still  at 
homo  (1-38),  containing  a  piayor  for  Palestinian 
Jews  to  use,  confessing  sin  and  asking  divine  meicy , 
an  exhortation  to  wisdom  (39-44),  including  a 
famous  messianic  allusion  (3  36-38) ,  a  consolation 
of  Jerusalem  (4  5  -5  9)  containing  a  lament,  finally 
chapter  6,  which  is  a  letter  of  Jeremiah  (called 
sometimes  the  Epistle  of  Jeremy)  warning  the  exiles 
against  idolatry  The  extant  ancient  versions  of 
Baruch  are  in  Greek,  but  Hebrew  was  probably  the 
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original  language.  Critics  disagree  greatly  over  the 
dates  of  Baiuoh;  some  see  it  as  a  collection  of  sev- 
eral authors  For  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  see 
PHEUDBPIORAPHA  For  bibliography,  see  OLD  TES- 
TAMENT 

Barum,  Devonshire,  England  see  BARNSTAPLB. 
Bary,  Heinrich  Anton  de  see  DE  BARY 
Barye,  Antome  Louis  (atwan'  Iwe'  bare'),  1796-1875, 
French  animal  *.culptor  Son  of  a  Parisian  gold- 
smith, he  followed  hiH  father's  trade  as  a  youth  In 
1832  he  exhibited  at  the  Salon  his  Lion  and  Serpent 
(Tuilenes),  which  won  him  some  reputation,  but 
only  late  in  life  did  he  achieve  fame  and  free  him- 
self from  debt  His  simple  and  forreful  (studies  of 
animals  or  groups  of  animals,  roanv  of  them  mnall 
and  designed  for  commercial  teproduction  in  bronze, 
enjoyed  an  international  populaiity  and  aie  still 
highly  prized  Well-known  examples  of  his  work 
are  Tiger  and  Gamal,  Jaguar  arid  Hare,  Theseus  and 
the  Minotaur  (all  Louvre) ,  and  Centaur  and  lM,mth 
(Tuilenes)  He  is  also  well  represented  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  (which  held  a  special  exhibition 
of  his  work,  Jan  ,  1940)  and  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
barytes  see  BARITB 
barytone  see  BARITONE 

Barztllai  (-zil'al)  [Heb.-iron]  1  Chief  in  Gilead 
who  was  friendly  to  David  2  Sam  17  27-2<), 
1931-39,  1  Kings  27,  Ezia  261,  Neh  763  2 
Father-in-law  of  Saul's  daughter  MKRAB 

Barzun,  Jacques  (shak'  bar'zun),  1Q07-,  American 
historian  and  teacher,  b  France,  grad  Columbia 
(B  A  ,  1927,  Ph  D  .  1932)  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1919  and  was  naturalized  in  l<m  In- 
terested first  in  law,  he  turned  to  historv  and  wrote 
his  dissertation  on  The  French  Race  (1932)  After 
engaging  in  several  historical  research  projects,  he 
began  (1928)  teaching  history  m  Columbia  College, 
becoming  professor  of  history  in  1945  He  is  known 
as  a  critic  of  literature  arid  the  arts  as  well  as  a  hi«- 
tonan,  and  the  titles  of  his  works  show  the  breadth 
of  his  interests,  they  include  Rare  a  Study  in  Mod- 
ern Superstition  (1937),  Of  Human  Freedom  (1937), 
Culture  tn  the  Democracy  (1940),  Darwin,  Marx, 
Wagner  (1941),  Romanticism  and  the  Modern  Ego 
(1945),  The  Teacher  in  America  (1945),  and  Btrlioz 
and  the  Romantic  Century  (1950). 

basalt  (bus61t'r  ba's61t),  a  common  LAVA  or  extru- 
sive igneous  rock  of  volcanic  origin,  dark  gray  to 
black  in  color,  fine-grained,  and  usually  crystalline 
Some  basalts  are  porphvntic  (see  PORPHYRY), 
others  are  relatively  free  of  phenocrvsts  In  basalt- 
porphyry  the  phenocrysts,  often  of  ohvme,  augite, 
or  labradonte,  are  exceeded  in  volume  by  the 
ground  mass  The  surface  of  a  basalt  flow  mav 
Be  quite  smooth  or  it  may  be  sconaceous  (con- 
taining many  irregularly  shaped  gas  cavities) 
When  subjected  to  METAMOHPHISM,  basalt  is 
transformed  into  hornblende-schist  and  other  kinds 
Of  SCHIST  Most  of  the  world's  great  lava  flows, 
e  g ,  the  Deccan  trap,  the  Iceland  flows,  and  the 
Columbia  river  plateau  of  the  NW  United  States, 
are  basaltic  lava 

Bascama  (bas'kumu),  unidentified  town,  E  of  the 
Jordan,  where  Jonathan  the  Maccabee  was  killed 
1  Mac  13  23-26 

Baacom,  Henry  Bidleman,  1796-1850,  American 
Methodist  minister  and  college  president,  b  Han- 
eoc  k,  N  Y  He  became  at  an  early  age  a  preacher 
m  tlie  Ohio  Methodist  Conference  and  was  a 
frontier  circuit  rider  Bascom  was  chaplain  (1824- 
26),  in  the  US  Congress,  president  (1826-29) 
of  Madison  College,  Union  town,  Pa  ,  professor 
(1932-42)  of  moral  science  at  Augusta  College, 
Augusta,  Ky ,  and  president  (1842-49)  of  Tran- 
sylvania Umv  At  the  convention  of  1845  at 
which  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
was  organized,  he  played  an  important  role  In 
1850  he  was  elected  a  bishop  of  that  church  He 
was  the  author  of  Methodism  and  Slavery  (1847) 

Bascom,  John,  1827-1911,  American  educator  and 
philosopher,  b  Genoa,  N  Y  ,  grad  Williams,  1849, 
and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1851  After 
serving  (1855-74)  as  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Williams,  he  became  president  of  the  Umv  of 
Wisconsin,  which  was  reorganized  during  his  ad- 
ministration (1874-87)  Later  he  returned  to 
Williams  and  until  his  retirement  in  1903  was 
professor  of  political  science  Author  of  many 
magazine  articles  and  some  20  books,  including 
Ethux  (1879),  The  Nev)  Theology  (1891),  and  God 
and  His  Goodness  (1901),  Bascom  did  much  to 
popularize  liberal  religious  ideas  See  his  auto- 
biography, Things  Learned  by  Living  (1913),  bi- 
ography by  San/ord  Robinson  (1922) 

base,  in  chemistry,  a  compound  which,  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  ION,  yields  hydroxyl  (OH)  ions 
in  aqueous  solution  as  the  negative  ions  Such  a 
compound  is  described  also  as  the  HTDROXIDB  of  a 
metal  or  of  a  positively  charged  RADICAL  such  as 
the  ammonium  radical  (NEU)  Because  of  the 
presence  of  the  hydroxyl  ion,  bases  exhibit  certain 
common  characteristics  when  dissolved  in  water 
They  have  a  caustic  or  bitter  taste  and  a  soapy 
feehng  and  turn  red  litmus  blue  Other  properties 
of  bases  depend  upon  the  specific  metallic  ion 
which  they  yield  Bases  in  solution  conduct  elec- 
tricity and  react  with  acids  and  acid  anhydrides 
see  NBWTRAU8ATION)  to  form  salts  and  water 
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They  vary  in  solubility,  some  (e.g.,  sodium  and 
potassium  hydroxide)  being  very  soluble  and 
others  (e  g  ,  copper  hydroxide)  being  very  slightly 
soluble  These  last  do  not  exhibit  all  the  character- 
istic properties  of  the  group  Strong  bases  (see 
ALKALI)  are  those  which  are  freely  ionised  in 
solution,  weak  bases  ionize  onlv  slightly  Bases 
are  classified  according  to  the  number  of  hydroxyl 
groups  present  in  a  molecule  Bases  are  used  in 
industry  (as  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  tex- 
tiles), in  building,  in  the  refining  of  petroleum,  in 
agriculture,  and  as  cleansing  agents  and  disin- 
fectants 

baseball,  the  "national  game"  of  the  United  States 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  four  liases  on  the  wide, 
flat  (except  for  a  slight  rise  at  the  pitcher's  mound) 
playing  field  (the  diamond)  Horselude-covered 
hard  balls,  wooden  bats,  and  heavily  padded  gloves 
(the  catcher  and  chief  umpire  wear  additional  pro- 
tec  tive  mateual)  constitute  the  basic  equipment 
A  game  is  played  by  two  opposing  teams  of  nine 
pla\ors  each — a  pitcher,  a  catcher,  four  infielders, 
and  three  outfielders  Once  replaced  in  a  particular 
game  (thia  happens  most  often  with  pitchers),  a 
player  may  not  again  take  part  in  that  contest 
The  umpires  rule  on  the  pla>s  of  the  game  To 
win,  a  team  must  score  more  runs  than  its  oppo- 
nent, and  a  run  is  made  when  a  plaver  completes  a 
circuit  of  the  bases  The  rules  of  the  game  con- 
tinue to  undergo  gradual  change  A  form  of  base- 
ball, doubtless  derived  from  the  English  games  of 
cricket  and  rounders,  was  played  m  the  early  19th 
c  ent  ,  and  the  c  hildien's  game  "one  old  cat"  existed 
before  that  time  Baseball  was  plaved  largely  in 
the  northeastern  states  before  the  Civil  War,  and 
Alexander  Cartwright  and  Henrv  Chadwick  were 
important  in  the  development  of  the  game  The 
report  (1908)  of  a  ( ommission  headed  bv  A  G 
Mills  which  declared  that  Ahner  DOUBLFDAI  cre- 
ated the  modern  game  in  1839  at  Cooperstown, 
N  Y  ,  has  been  hotly  contradicted  Baseball  made 
great  headway  in  New  York  city  and  the  neighbor- 
ing legions,  and  a  national  organization  of  teams 
was  founed  ui  1857  The  sport  was  popular  with 
Union  soldiers  during  the  Civil  War,  and  after  the 
war  professional  teams  banded  together  in  associa- 
tions The  National  League,  organized  in  1876,  is 
today  made  up  of  the  Boston  Braves,  Brooklyn 
Dodgers,  Chuago  Cubs.  Cincinnati  Hods,  New 
York  Giants,  Philadelphia  Phillies,  Pittsburgh  Pi- 
rates, and  St  Louis  Cardinals  In  1900  the  West- 
ern League  changed  its  name  to  the  Ameiican 
League  and  three  \  ears  later  gained  recognition  as 
the  sec  onci  major  league  The  American  League  is 
composed  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox,  Chicago  White 
Sox,  Cleveland  Indians,  Detroit  Tigers,  New  York 
Yankees,  Philadelphia  Athletics,  St  Louis  Browns, 
and  Washington  Senators  Since  1903  the  leading 
teams— the  pennant  winnei  —of  the  two  major 
leagues  have  met  in  an  annual  series  of  games  to 
decide  the  world's  championship  The  winners  of 
the  world  series  were  1903,  Boston  Red  Sox,  1905, 
New  York  Giants,  1906,  Chicago  White  Sox, 
1907-8,  Chicago  Tubs,  1909,  Pittsburgh  Pirates, 
1910-11,  Philadelphia  Athletics,  1912,  Boston  Red 
Sox,  1913,  Philadelphia  Athletics,  1914,  Boston 
Braves,  1915-16,  Boston  Red  Sox,  1917,  Chicago 
White  Sox,  1918,  Boston  Red  Sox,  1919,  Cincin- 
nati Reds,  1920,  Cleveland  Indians,  1921-22,  New 
York  Giants,  1923,  New  York  Yankees,  1924, 
Washington  Senators,  1926,  Pittsburgh  Pirates, 
1926,  St  Louis  Cardinals,  1927-28,  New  York 
Yankees,  1929-30,  Philadelphia  Athletics,  1931, 
St  Louis  Cardinals,  1932,  New  York  Yankees, 
1933,  New  York  Giants,  1934,  St  Louis  Cardinals, 
1935,  Detroit  Tigers,  1936-39,  New  York  Yan- 
kees, 1940,  Cincinnati  Reds,  1941,  New  York  Yan- 
kees, 1942,  St  Louis  Cardinals,  1943,  New  York 
Yankees,  1944,  St  Louis  Cardinals,  1945.  Detroit 
Tigers,  194(1,  St  Louis  Cardinals,  1947,  New  York 
Yankees,  1948,  Cleveland  Indians,  and  1949,  New 
York  Yankees  There  are  several  minor  leagues — 
notably  the  International  League,  the  American 
Association,  the  Pacific  Coast  League,  the  South- 
ern League,  and  the  Texas  League — -which  also 
hold  post-season  play-offs  An  attempt  to  form 
(1914-15)  a  third  major  league—the  Federal 
League — ultimately  failed  The  "Black  Sox"  scan- 
dal (1920-21),  m  which  several  members  of  the 
Chicago  White  Sox  were  found  guilty  of  having 
been  paid  to  lose  the  1919  world  series  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati Reds,  led  (1920)  the  major  league  clubs  to 
appoint  Judge  Kenesaw  M  LANDIS  high  commis- 
sioner of  professional  baseball  Albert  B  (Happy) 
CHANDIER  was  elected  in  1945  to  succeed  Landis, 
who  had  died  in  office  In  1936  night  baseball 
games  were  introduced  m  the  major  leagues  A 
number  of  baseball's  greatest  figures  have  been 
elected  to  the  National  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  and 
Museum,  built  at  Cooperstown,  N  Y  in  1939 
Baseball  is  also  played  by  school,  college,  club,  and 
semi  professional  teams  It  has  achieved  consider- 
able popularity  in  Japan  as  well  ae  m  Cuba,  Puerto 
ttico,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere  m  Latin  America. 
Softball,  a  form  of  baseball  in  which  a  larger  ball 
and  a  smaller  infield  are  required,  has  become  very 
popular  in  recent  years.  Among  the  more  famous 
names,  past  and  present,  in  professional  baseball 


we  Grover  C.  (Or  Pete)  Alexander,  Adnaa  C. 
(Cap)  Anson,  John  F.  (Home  Run)  Baker,  Frank 
L  Chejiee,  Tyrus  R  Cobb,  Gordon  S.  (Mickey) 


Frank  F  Fnsch,  Henry  L  (Lou)  Gehng,  Robert  M 
(Lefty)  Grove.  Rogers  Hornsby,  Gail  O  Hubbell, 
Miller  J  Huggms,  Walter  P.  Johnson,  William  J 
Klera,  Joseph  V.  McCarthy,  Cornelius  McGilli- 
cuddy  (Connie  Mauk),  John  J  McGraw,  Chris- 
topher Mathewson,  Stanley  F  Musial,  Jackie  Rob- 
inson, George  H  (Babe)  Ruth  (who  has  been 
called  the  greatest  hero  of  them  all),  Tristram  E 
Speakei,  John  8  Vander  Meer,  John  P  (Honus) 
Wagner,  Theodore  S  Williams,  and  Denton  T 
(CyTYoung  See  Robert  Smith,  Baseball  (1947), 
Martin  Rothan,  ed  ,  The  Baseball  Rules  and  De- 
cisions Book  (1949),  Parke  Cummings,  The  Dic- 
tionary of  Baseball  with  Official  Rules  (1950) ,  Lee 
Allen,  100  Years  of  Baseball  (1950) ,  J  G  T  Spmk, 
The  Baseball  Register  and  The  Baseball  Guide 
(latest  eds ) 

Basedow,  Johann  Bernhard  (yohan'  bSrn'hart 
ba'zudo),  1723-90,  German  educator,  b  Hamburg, 
educated  in  Hamburg  and  at  the  Umv  of  Leip- 
zig Later  he  taught  in  Denmark  (175J)  and 
Germany  (1761)  but  became  involved  m  contro- 
versies aroused  by  his  unorthodox  religious  writ- 
ings In  1774  his  Elementarwerk  was  published 
with  funds  raised  by  popular  subscription,  and 
Basedow  opened  at  Dessau  a  school  called  the 
Philanthropm,  where  the  methods  of  elementary 
education  outlined  in  this  text  were  employed 
Basedow  emphasized  realistic  teaching  and  intro- 
duced nature  study,  physical  education,  and 
manual  training  He  resigned  in  1778  because  of 
disagreements  with  his  staff,  and  the  school  c  losed 
in  1793  His  reforms  wore  widely  influential, 
however,  and  similar  institutions  were  established 
throughout  Germany 

Basel  (b.i'zul)  or  Basle  (blU),  Fr  Bale  (bal),  canton, 
Switzerland,  bordeiing  on  Fiance  and  Germany 
It  is  travel sed  by  the  Rhino  (which  here  becomes 
navigable)  and,  in  the  south,  by  the  Jura  mfcs  The 
inhabitants  are  mainly  Gorman-speaking  and  Prot- 
estant The  canton  has  been  divided  since  1833 
into  two  independent  half  cantons— Basel-Land 
Hunt),  (165  »q  mi  ,  pop  94,459),  formed  of  the 
tuial  districts,  with  its  capital  at  Liestal,  and 
Basel-Stadt  (  shtat),  coextensive  with  the  city  of 
Basel  and  its  suburbs  (14  sq  mi  ,  pop  169,961) 
Fovinded  by  the  Romans,  it  bee  ame  an  episc  opal 
see  (7th  cent  ),  passed  to  the  Alemanm,  the 
Franks,  and  Transjurane  Burgundy,  and  in  the 
llth  cent  became  a  free  imperial  city  ruled  bv 
prince-bishops  It  joined  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion in  1501  and  accepted  the  Reformation  in 
1523  Though  expelled  from  the  city,  the  bishops 
continued  to  rule  the  bishopric  of  Basel,  includ- 
ing PORHENTRUY  and  DEL&MONT,  which  in  1815 
became  part  of  Bern  canton.  The  oppressive  rule 
of  the  patriciate  in  the  city  over  the  rest  of  the 
canton  resulted  in  revolts  (1831-33)  and  the  split 
into  two  half  cantons  The  city  is  divided  by  the 
Rhine  into  Greater  Basel  (left  bank),  the  intel- 
lectual and  commercial  center,  and  Lesser  Basel, 
where  the  industries — producing  chiefly  chemi- 
cals, metal  products,  clothes,  foodstuffs,  and  silk 
— are  concentrated  Among  the  principal  build- 
ings are  the  cathedral  (consecrated  1019),  the 
university  (founded  1460),  the  16th-century  town 
hall,  and  an  art  gallery  with  a  valuable  collection 
of  Holbein's  works  One  of  the  oldest  intellectual 
centers  of  Europe,  Basel  was  the  residence  of 
Froben,  Erasmus,  Holbein  the  Younger,  Calvin, 
and  Nietzsche  Leonhard  Euler,  Jacob,  Jean,  and 
Daniel  Bernoulli,  and  Jakob  Burckhardt  were 
born  here  It  is  also  a  financial  center  and  the 
seat  of  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  and 
of  the  Swiss  Industries  Fair, 

Basel,  Council  of,  1431-49,  council  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  generally  considered  to  have  been 
ecumenical  at  its  convocation  It  fell  into  heresy 
Its  chief  importance  lies  m  the  contest  between 
council  and  pope  The  Coun<  il  of  Constance  had 
seen  the  rise  of  the  concihar  theory,  the  doctrine 
that  the  ultimate  authority  in  the  Church  rests 
upon  the  general  council,  to  which  the  pope  must 
be  subject  It  had  been  the  plan  to  have  frequent 
councils,  but  that  of  Basel  was  the  first  of  impor- 
tance to  follow  Constance,  that  of  Pavia-Siena 
having  accomplished  little  Pope  MARTIN  V  con- 
voked the  council  but  died  soon  afterward,  and  it 
was  EUGENE  IV  who  confirmed  the  convocation. 
Various  problems  were  brought  before  the  council, 
the  settlement  of  the  difficulties  with  the  Hussites, 
reform  in  the  Church,  particularly  financial  reform, 
and  the  matter  of  negotiations  for  the  union  of  the 
Eastern  Church  and  Western  Church,  Eugene  was 
suspicious  of  the  council,  fearing  that  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Hussites  it  might  reawaken  doctrinal 
questions  already  regarded  as  settled,  and  he  or- 
dered the  council  dissolved  almost  immediately 
This  marked  the  real  outbreak  of  trouble  between 
the  council  and  the  pope  which  was  not  to  end  un- 
til the  council  did.  Emperor  SIOISMITND,  who  de- 
sired the  settlement  of  Hussite  disputes  from  the 
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council  and  desired  coronation  at  the  hands  of  the 
pope,  acted  a*  mediator  The  council  pronounced 
its  supremacy  over  the  pope  and  in  1432  reached 
the  zenith  of  its  power  Eugene  was  driven  to 
granting  more  and  more  concessions,  but  the  com- 
promise reached  was  not  lasting,  and  the  continual 
reassertion  of  the  cohcihar  supremacy  led  to  the 
institution  of  a  process  against  the  pope  for  dis- 
obedience and  ultimately  to  the  complete  denunci- 
ation of  the  council  by  the  pope  m  the  bull  Doctono 
gentium  (1437)  The  council,  which  thus  becama 
heretical,  had  accomplished  a  good  deal  before  this 
time  The  Compactata  had  marked  a  compromise 
with  the  Hussites,  the  annates  and  various  papal 
taxes  were  declared  illegal,  various  other  reforms 
m  church  organization  and  finance  were  accom- 
plished Eugene  summoned  the  council  to  Ferrara 
(see  FERRARA-FLORENCK,  COUNCIL  oh)  The  coun- 
cil continued  to  function  at  Basel  Finally  the 
process  against  Eugene  wa»  earned  through,  and 
AMADEUS  VIII  of  Savoy  was  elected  as  pope  (called 
Antipope  Felix  V)  The  allegiance  of  most  tem- 
poral rulers  was  still  given  to  Eugene,  although 
the  reforms  of  Basel  were  adopted  ny  the  French 
at  Bourges  and  incorporated  into  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  of  Bourges,  the  council  was  not  actually 
approved ,  some  tentative  steps  were  taken  by  the 
German  pnnces  m  favor  of  the  council,  and  these 
helped  to  bring  the  pope  to  accept  the  Basel  re- 
forms, only  Savoy  and  Switzerland  were  loyal  to 
the  council  Trouble  arose  between  Felix  V  and 
his  electors,  the  power  of  the  council  declined  In 
its  last  days  it  moved  to  Lausanne  All  of  its 
efforts  came  to  an  end  with  the  resignation  of  Felix 
V  in  favor  of  NIOHOI  AS  V,  successor  to  Eugene  IV 
With  it  the  concihar  theory  fell 
base  line-  see  GEODESY 
Basel- Land  and  Basel-Stadf  see  BASEL 
Bashan  (baM,  in  the  Bible,  fertile  region  E  of  the 
Jordan  from  the  latitude  of  Haifa  northward  to  that 
of  Tyre  It  was  conquered  by  the  Israelites  and 
given  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manaaseh  and  is  men- 
tioned for  fertility  and  for  tho  sturdmess  of  its 
cattle  and  sheep  Num  21  33,  Deut  3,  2  Kings 
10  33,  Ps  22  12,  08  16,  Amos  4  1 
Bashan-havoth-jair  see  HAVOTH-JAIR 
Bashemath (bash 'u-),wifeof Esau  Gon  2634,362,3 
Bashford,  James  Whitford,  1849-1919,  American 
educator  and  missionary,  b  Lafayette  co  ,  Wis  , 
grad  Univ  of  Wisconsin,  1873,  and  Boston  Umv 
School  of  Theology,  1876  From  1889  to  1904  ho 
was  president  of  Ohio  Weslevan  Univ  Elected 
(1904)  bishop  in  tho  Methodist  Church  with 
China  as  his  held,  Bashford  became  an  authontv 
on  Chinese  questions  His  books  include  China 
and  Metluxhsm  (1906)  and  China  an  Interpretation 
(1916)  See  biography  by  G  R  Grose  (1922) 
Bashkir  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
(bushkcV),  autonomous  republic  (65,400  sq  mi  , 
pop  3,144,713),  E  European  RSFSR,  in  the  west- 
ern foothills  of  the  Urals  and  in  the  8  Urals  Ufa, 
the  capital,  Sterhtamak,  and  Beloretsk  are  the 
mam  cities  Drained  by  the  Ufa  Belaya,  and 
other  rivers,  it  is  important  for  its  agriculture, 
timber,  and  minerals  (iron,  copper,  manganese, 
magnesite,  gold,  chromium,  lead,  bauxite,  bante, 
petroleum,  and  lignite )  The  Trans-Siberian  arid 
South  Siberian  railroads  serve  the  area  About 
40  percent  of  the  population  are  Russians,  about 
24  percent  are  Bashkirs,  and  the  rest  are  mostly 
Turko-Tatars  Originally  an  eastern  nomadic 
people,  the  Bashkirs  made  their  appearance  m 
the  10th  cent  They  came  under  Tatar  rule  m 
the  13th  cent  ,  accepted  the  religion  (Islam)  and 
the  speech  (Turkic)  of  their  conquerors,  and  be- 
came tributary  to  Russia  in  1666  Despite  the 
numerous  rebellions  of  the  warlike  people,  Bash- 
kiria was  gradually  penetrated  by  Russian  coloni- 
zation Bashkiria  was  made  an  autonomous  re- 
public m  1919 

Bashkirttev,  Marie  (bash'kurtseT),  1860-84,  French 
diarist  and  painter,  b  Russia  As  a  young  child 
she  lived  at  various  resorts  of  Italy  and  France 
The  journal  for  which  she  is  famous  was  begun  at 
the  age  of  12  It  is  the  frank  record  of  an  egotisti- 
cal, talented,  and  precocious  child,  avid  for  fame 
and  admiration  She  hoped  first  to  win  it  as  a 
singer,  but  her  voice  failed  and  she  studied  paint- 
ing at  Julien's  in  Paris  Several  of  her  pictures 
were  hung  in  the  Salon,  a  self-portrait  is  in  the 
museum  at  Nice  She  wrote  letters  to  many  of 
the  famous  men  of  her  time,  of  whom  only  Mau- 
passant continued  the  correspondence  In  the 
last  years  of  her  short  life  she  had  a  devoted  friend 
in  her  art  teacher,  Bastien-Lepage  Parts  of  her 
journal  were  published  in  both  French  and  English 
In  1890,  her  letters  in  1891  See  her  Journal  of  a, 
Young  Artist  (new  ed  ,  1926),  Dormer  Creston, 
Fountain*  of  Youth  (1937) 

basic  slag,  artificial  fertilizer  obtained  as  a  waste 
product  m  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  both  the 
Bessemer  and  the  open-hearth  processes  It  IB  a 
valuable  source  of  phosphorus  and  also  contains 
free  lime  (calcium),  which  is  beneficial  in  neu- 
tralizing acid  soils 

Basil,  Saint:  see  BASIL  THE  GREAT,  SAINT 
Basil  I  (Basil  the  Macedonian),  c  81 8-886,  Byzan- 
tine emperor  (867-86).  Of  obscure  background,  he 


came  (c  856)  to  the  attention  of  Emperor  MICHAEL 
III,  who,  impressed  by  his  athletic  physique,  made 
him  his  boon  companion  In  866  Basil  assassinated 
Michael's  uncle,  Bardas,  who  until  then  was  chief 
minister,  and  prevailed  upon  Michael  to  declare 
him  coemperor  Michael  having  shifted  his  affec- 
tions to  a  boatman,  whom  he  wished  to  have 
crowned,  Basil  procured  the  emperor's  murder  in 
867  and  had  himself  proclaimed  sole  emperor  Thus 
the  Macedonian  dynasty  of  the  East,  which  lasted 
for  two  centuries,  was  founded  Basil  turned  out 
to  bo  a  capable  ruler  He  reformed  the  finances, 
modernized  the  law  of  Justinian  I  by  introducing 
a  new  code,  protected  the  poorer  classes,  and  re- 
stored the  military  prestige  of  the  empire  Byzan- 
tine art  and  archite<ture  entered  their  second 
golden  age  during  his  rule  The  major  event  of  his 
reign  was  the  dissension  between  the  Roman  and 
the  Eastern  churches  Basil  strove  vainly  to  pre- 
vent a  breach  He  restored  (867)  to  the  patriarch- 
ate IONATIC*  OF  CONBTANTINOHI  E,  who  had  been 
deposed  m  favor  of  PHOTIUS,  but  on  Ignatius' 
death  Photius  again  bet  ame  patriarch  Basil  in  865 
had  divert  ed  his  wife  and  married  the  mistress  of 
Mi<  hael  III  His  successor,  Leo  VI,  though  legally 
Basil's  son,  was  probably  fathered  by  Mirhael 

Basil  II,  c  968-1026,  Byzantine  emperor  (976-1026), 
surnamed  Bulgaroktonos  {Bulgar  slaver]  With  his 
brother,  Const antme  VIII,  he  nominally  sue  ceeded 
his  father,  Rom  anus  II,  in  963,  but  had  no  share 
in  the  government  during  the  administration  of  the 
usurping  generals  NICEPHORUS  II  (903-07)  and 
JOHN  1  (907-76)  Primarily  a  soldier,  Basil  from 
976  exercised  virtually  sole  rule,  while  his  de- 
bauched brother  was  emperor  only  in  name  Basil 
suppressed  (976-89)  a  series  of  revolts  of  the  great 
landowners  and  revived  and  strengthened  the  laws 
directed  against  them  by  ROMANUS  I  He  subju- 
gated and  annexed  (1018)  Bulgaria,  though  leaving 
it  some  measure  of  autonomy,  and  liter  extended 
the  eastern  frontier  of  his  empire  to  the  Caucasus 
During  hus  reign  the  schism  between  the  Roman 
and  the  Eastern  churches  continued  and  widened 
Basil  was  succeeded  by  Constantino  VIII  (1026- 
28)  and  by  Constantino's  daughter  Zo8 

Basil  III,  Russian  ruler   see  VABILY  III 

basil  (baz'l),  any  plant  of  the  genus  Ocimum,  tender 
herbs  or  shrubs  mostly  of  Old  World  warm  regions, 
related  to  the  mints  and  widely  cultivated  for  the 
aromatic  leaves  used  foi  seasoning  Tho  basil  of 
Keats's  "Isabella"  (and  that  of  Boccaccio's  story) 
is  the  common  or  sweet  basil  (Ocimum  baeilicum), 
once  considered  medicinal  There  are  also  the  holy 
basil,  venerated  in  India,  the  bush  basil,  and  related 
plants  sometimes  called  basil 

Basilan  (base'lan),  northernmost  group  of  the  Sulu 
Archipelago,  SW  of  Mindanao,  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  The  largest  island  (494  sq  mi  ,  1939  pop 
48,086)  of  the  group  is  alao  called  Basilan,  its  prod- 
ucts are  rubber  and  coconuts 

Basile  (hazel'),  village  (pop  1,132),  SW  La  ,  NE  of 
Lake  Charles,  founded  1906  It  has  oil  fields 

Basilian  monks  (buzll'eun),  monks  of  the  Eastern 
Church  They  follow  the  Rule  of  St  BASIL  THE 
GREAT,  which  has  been  universal  among  them  since 
the  7th  cent  They  have  no  centralized  govern- 
ment, the  rule  treats  proper  monastic  living,  not 
organization  Basihans  are  cenobites  Their  mon- 
asteries are  collections  of  small  cells,  the  whole 
group  being  a  laura  The  rhief  monastery  is  the 
Great  Laura  of  Mt  Athos,  another  famous  Ortho- 
dox monastery  is  St  Catherine  on  Mt  Sinai  There 
are  Basjlians  in  communion  with  the  pope  The 
chief  figure  of  Basihan  history  is  the  reformer,  St 
THEODORE  OF  STUDIUM  See  MONASTIUSM 

basilica  (busttlkn)  (Gr ,  -royal],  large  building 
erected  by  the  Romans  for  transacting  business 
and  disposing  of  legal  matters  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  general  type  of  church  building  used  by 
Christians  up  to  the  10th  cent  The  floor  plan  ex- 
hibits a  wide  central  aisle,  with  one  or  more  aisles 
at  each  side  and  with  an  apse  or  apses  at  the  end , 
the  aisles  were  continuous  open  colonnaded  porti- 
coes, surrounding  the  center  space  Sometimes,  as 
in  the  Basilica  Julia  in  the  Roman  Forum,  the 
aisles  were  double  Among  the  early  basilicas  were 
one  in  Pompeii  (2d  cent  B  C  )  and  the  Basilica 
Porcia  in  Rome  Several  basilicas,  generally  near 
the  forums,  were  built  before  AD  300  m  Rome,  in 
Italy,  and  in  the  colonies  In  the  4th  cent ,  Chris- 
tians began  to  build  edifices  for  worship  like  the 
smaller  basilicas  of  private  mansions  These  had  a 
center  nave  with  one  aisle  at  each  side  and  an  apse 
at  one  end  on  this  platform  sat  the  bishop  and 
pnoats  Basilicas  of  this  type  were  built  not  only 
in  Western  Europe,  but  m  Greece,  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Palestine  A  good  example  of  the  Oriental  ba- 
silica is  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem 
(6th  cent )  The  finest  basilicas  m  Rome  were  St 
John  LATEBAN,  St  Paul-outside-the-Walls,  and 
San  Clemente  After  the  6th  cent  the  simple 
columnar  construction  was  modified  aisles  were 
used  instead  of  straight  lintels,  heavy  piers  re- 
placed the  slender  columns,  and  vaulting  came  to 
be  used  throughout  rather  than  only  m  the  side 
aisle  Thus  gradually  emerged  the  massive  Roman- 
esque churches,  which  still  retained,  however,  tho 
fundamental  plan  of  the  basilica. 
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BatUicaU  (bhzeleka'ta),  region  (3,856  sq.  mi  ,  pop 
643,262),  S  Italy,  extending  from  the  Apennines 
southward  to  a  short  strip  of  the  Tyrrhenian  coast 
and  southeastward  to  the  Ionian  Sea  Correspond- 
ing to  most  of  ancient  LUCANIA  and  part  of  am  lent 
SAMNITTM,  Basihcata  is  now  divided  into  Matera 
and  Potenza  provs  and  has  the  city  of  Potenza  as 
its  capital  The  climate  is  unfavorable,  water  is 
s<  arce  over  much  of  the  region,  and  the  soil  is  not 
very  fertile  Agriculture  is  supported  by  the  rais- 
ing of  sheep  and  goats  Communication*  are  poor 
and  commerce  and  industry  minimal  Malaria, 
still  a  scourge  on  the  coast,  caused  the  flourishing 
coastal  towns  to  be  abandoned  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages  The  region  passed  in  turn  to  the  Lombards, 
the  Byzantmos,  and  (llth  cent )  to  the  Norman 
duchv  of  Apulia,  of  which  MELKI,  now  in  Basilicata, 
was  the  capital  Basihuata  shared  the  fortunes  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  but  itw  territory  was  con- 
stantly under  feudal  lords  The  20th  cent  has  seen 
reclamation  works  and  social  and  land  reforms 
Basihdes  (biurtl'Ides),  fl  120-145.  Gnostic  teacher  of 
Alexandria  He  wrote  Exeffitica  (24  books  of  bibli- 
cal commentary)  and  poems  The  Basihdean  sect 
of  GNOSTICISM  attrac  ted  many  followers 
Basdikon  Doron  (busI'Hkun  do'run)  ((Jr, -royal 
gift],  book  written  by  James  VI  of  Scotland  (sub- 
sequently James  I  of  England)  as  a  guide  for  the 
conduct  of  his  son  Henry  when  he  became  king 
It  was  completed  in  manuscript  in  1598  and  pub- 
lished the  following  year  James  warned  Henry  of 
meddlesome  ministers  and  expounded  the  doctrine 
of  the  divme  right  of  kings  Henry  died  m  1612 
and  did  not  ascend  the  throne  See  edition  by 
James  Craigie  (1944) 

Basiliscus  (ba"suTskus),  d  477,  usurper  at  Con- 
stantinople (475-77)  He  caused  the  failure  of  the 
expedition  sent  (468)  against  the  Vandals  bv  his 
brother-in-law  LKO  I  and  usurped  the  throne  in 
the  reign  of  ZFNO  (475)  His  extortions  and  his 
Monophvsite  tendencies  led  to  the  restoration  of 
Zeno,  who  imprisoned  Basilisc  us  and  left  him  to  die 
basilisk  (bA '8llT.sk,  ba'zHfck)  [Gr  , -little  king],  in 
fable,  winged  African  lizard  or  serpent  Pliny  says 
that  serpents  nee  at  his  hiss  and  his  very  glance  is 
fatal 

Basilms  Valentmus  (busfl'gus  val'untl'nus),  pseudo- 
nym (representing  a  nonexistent  monk  of  the  15th 
cent ),  believed  to  have  been  adopted  bv  Johannes 
Tholdo  of  Frankenhausen,  Germany  His  Currus 
tnumphalis  antimonn  (1604)  led  to  the  wide  use  of 
antimony  in  fevers  Tholde  claimed  that  hia  books 
on  chemistry  were  translations  from  the  Latin  of 
Basilms  Valentmus 

Basil  the  Great,  Saint  (ba'zll,  ba'-),  c  330-379, 
Greek  prelate,  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
Doctor  of  the  Church,  and  one  of  the  Four  Fathers 
of  the  Greek  Church  He  was  a  brother  of  St 
GREOORY  OF  N\  HSA  In  his  student  days  at  Athens 
he  knew  Julian,  later  emperor,  and  began  his  life- 
long friendship  with  St  GREGORY  NAZIANZEN  Con- 
verted to  the  religious  life  by  his  sister,  St  Macrina. 
he  withdrew  (o  357)  to  a  retreat  in  Pontua  There 
he  wrote  much  of  the  Longer  Rule  and  of  the  Shorter 
Rule,  on  these  the  life  of  the  BASILIAN  MONKS  is 
based  Through  his  rules  Basil  was  a  spiritual  an- 
cestor of  St  BENEDICT  As  counselor  (366)  and  suc- 
cessor (370)  of  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea  and 
head  of  moat  of  the  Church  in  Asia  Minor,  Basil 
established  orthodoxy  over  AHIANISM  in  the  Byzan- 
tine Eaat  His  revision  of  the  hturgv  is  occasionally 
used  in  the  Byzantine  rite  His  works  On  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  Against  Kunomiu*  are  elegant,  acute  de- 
fenses of  the  Catholic  system  In  the  West  his 
feast  is  June  14  See  William  Kemp  Lowther 
Clarke,  Htunl  the  Great  (1913),  M  G  Murphy,  St 
Hasil  and  Mona*t\cusm  (1930) 

Basin,  town  (pop  1,099),  co  seat  of  Big  Horn  co  ,  N 
Wyo ,  on  the  Bighorn  river,  in  a  farm  area  The 
state  tuberculosis  sanatorium  is  near  by 
Baskerville,  John,  1706-75,  English  designer  of  type 
and  printer  His  work  as  printer  and  publisher 
began  in  1757,  and  m  1758  he  became  printer  to 
Cambridge  Univ  His  type  faces  introduced  the 
"modern,"  pseudoclassical  style,  with  level  serifs 
and  with  emphasis  on  the  contrast  of  light  and 
heavy  lines  His  work  influenced  that  of  the  DIDOT 
family  m  France  and  that  of  BODONI  in  Italv .  and 
for  a  time  his  "modern"  type  faces  were  generally 
preferred  to  tho  "old  style"  of  CASLON  Books 
printed  bv  Baskerville  are  typically  large,  with 
wide  margins,  and  excellent  as  to  paper  and  ink 
The  first  wove  paper  used  for  printing  books  was 
made  to  his  order  Tho  thin  lines  of  his  types  re- 
quired paper  of  smooth  finish  After  las  death  moat 
of  his  types  were  bought  by  Bcaumarchais  and 
were  used  for  his  edition  of  Voltaire  The  matrices, 
long  lost,  were  rediscovered  in  Pans  in  1929  by 
W  E  Rudge 

basketball.  The  game  is  play  ed  mostly  indoors  by 
two  opposing  teams  of  hve  players  each — a  center, 
two  forwards,  and  two  guards — on  a  regulation 
court  04  ft  long  and  50  ft  wide  At  eac  h  end  of 
the  court  is  a  basket  made  of  bottomless  white 
cord  suspended  from  a  metal  ring,  18  m  ui  diam- 
eter, which  is  attached,  10  ft.  above  the  floor,  to 
a  backboard  A  team  directs  its  play  toward  throw- 
ing the  boll — which  is  round,  leather-covered,  and 
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inflated — through  one  basket  and  toward  prevent* 
ing  members  of  the  opposing  team  from  scoring 
through  the  other  basket  Each  goal  or  basket 
counts  two  points  Illegal  body  contact  is  penalized 
bv  awarding  free  throws — counting  one  point  for 
each  one  made- — to  plavers  fouled  A  plaver  guilty 
of  five  personal  fouls  must  leave  tho  game  An 
umpire  and  a  referee  rule  on  the  plays  of  the  game, 
which  is  divided  into  two  periods  or  halves  of  20 
mm  each  Basketball  was  originated  in  the  United 
States  m  1891  bv  Dr  James  A  Naismith  (1861- 
1939),  then  physical  director  of  the  Y  M  C  A  col- 
lege in  Springfield,  Mass  Today  it  is  one  of  the 
leading  national  sports  and  has  been  enthusiasti- 
cally adopted  all  over  the  world  In  March,  1937, 
the  center  jump  (the  opposing  centers  leaping  to 
tap  the  ball  tossed  up  between  them  to  their  re- 
spective mates)  was  limited  bv  tho  National  Rules 
Committee  to  the  opening  of  tho  regular  and  over- 
time periods  Proviouslv  there  had  been  a  center 
jump  after  every  goal  scored  Now  the  team  scored 
on  puts  the  ball  in  plav  again  with  a  throw-in  from 
out  of  bounds  underneath  the  basket  it  defends 
This  virtual  elimination  of  the  center  jump,  the 
most  far-reaching  change  in  the  game,  has  made 
basketball  an  even  fastor,  higher-sc  onng  sport  and 
has  reduced  some  of  the  advantage  enjoyed  by 
taller  players  While  basketball  rules  vary  widely 
from  country  to  country,  there  are  only  slight 
variations  within  the  United  States  Basketball 
became  an  important  sport  in  American  colleges, 
and  such  post-season  collegiate  basketball  tourna- 
ments as  the  National  Invitation  Tournament, 
launched  in  1938,  and  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  play-off,  begun  in  1939,  at- 
tract wide  attention  In  1950  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  team  became  the  first  to  win 
both  tournaments  in  the  same  y  ear  Professional 
basketball  was  begun  in  1896  in  New  York  city, 
and  in  1925  the  short-lived  American  Basketball 
League  was  formed,  with  nine  cities  in  the  circuit 
The  New  York  Celtics  (1918-29)  became  one  of  the 
best-known  professional  teams  m  the  country  In 
1945  the  Basketball  Association  of  America  was 
formed,  and  after  public  enthusiasm  grew,  the  pro- 
fessional league  admitted  several  new  teams  Vari- 
ous new  rules  have  been  adopted  by  this  league 
Famous  plavers  and  coaches  of  basketball  are 
Forrest  C  Allen,  Clair  F  Bee,  Nathan  (Nat) 
Holman,  Joseph  Lapchick,  Angelo  (Hank)  Luisetti, 
George  Mikan,  and  Adolph  Hupp  See  H  A 
Hobson,  Basketball  Illustrated  (1948) 
Basket  Makers,  name  given  to  the  members  of  an 
early  American  Indian  culture  in  the  Southwest, 
predecessors  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  They  are  so 
called  because  they  knew  much  of  basketmaking, 
and  by  covering  the  baskets  with  clay  and  baking 
them  hard  they  created  useful  fireproof  containers 
They  seem  to  have  been  at  first  nomadic  hunters, 
using  hunting  stu  ks  and  wooden  clubs  Later  they 
learned  agnc  ulture,  partic  ularly  maize  growing, 
probably  from  the  southern  neighbors  in  Mexico 
They  dug  pits  and  lined  them  with  stone  for  stor- 
age of  gram  and  later  built  substantial  dwellings 
One  system  of  dating  places  their  arrival  in  the 
area  as  early  as  1500  B  C  At  some  time,  perhaps 
2,000  years  later,  they  were  succeeded  in  the  area 
by  the  ancestors  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  who  prob- 
ably absorbed  nianj  of  the  older  people  Others 
may  have  moved  and  may  have  been  the  ancestors 
of  other  Indian  tribes  Arc  haeologists  divide  the 
time  of  their  culture  into  seveial  periods,  usually 
called  Basket  Maker  I,  Basket  Maker  II,  and 
Basket  Maker  III 

basketry,  the  art  of  weaving  or  coiling  and  sewing 
flexible  materials  to  form  vessels  or  other  c  ommod- 
ities  Tho  materials  used  include  twigs,  roots, 
strips  of  hide,  splints*,  osiers,  bamboo  splits,  cane  or 
rattan,  raffia,  grasses,  straw,  and  crepe  paper  Dis- 
coveries in  the  W  United  States  indicate  that  the 
use  of  elav-covered  baskets  for  cooking  probably 
led  to  making  potterj,  while  m  the  Andaman  is- 
lands pottery  was  evidently  made  first  In  Egypt 
baskets  used  for  storing  grain  in  4,000  or  5,000  B  C 
have  been  excavated  The  tombs  of  Etruria  have 
yielded  ancient  specimens,  and  these,  as  well  as 
much  later  Roman  baskets,  display  weaving  strokes 
still  in  use  Basketry  has  been  employed  by  primi- 
tive peoples  for  rude  huts,  which  they  daubed  with 
clay,  and  for  articles  of  dress  and  adornment,  gran- 
aries, traps,  boats,  cooking  utensils,  water  vessels, 
and  other  utilities  Africa,  India,  the  East  Indies, 
and  China  contribute  largely  to  the  modern  supply 
of  baskets  Through  skill  in  weaving,  the  basket- 
makers  of  certain  localities  become  widely  know  n 
This  is  the  caee  with  those  of  Leicester,  East  Leake, 
and  Newark,  England,  the  Black  Forest  of  Bavaria, 
Verdun,  Franc  e,  Anma,  Japan,  the  Blue  Ridge,  the 
Cumberland  Plateau,  and  Great  Smoky  Mts  and 
Arizona  and  California,  where  the  Navaho  and 
Horn  Indians  are  expert  There  are  two  types  of 
bankets — woven  and  coiled  or  sewed — but  variety 
is  afforded  by  tho  many  different  strokes,  forms, 
and  methods  of  decoration  Among  the  articles 
now  made  of  wickerwork  are  furniture,  hampers, 
flower,  fruit,  market,  and  shipping  baskets,  demi- 
john covers,  and  smaller  baskets  for  general  and 
household  use.  There  are  many  large  commercial 
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basket-weaving  establishments,  but  basketry  is  still 
a  popular  home  industry  and  is  taught  m  schools 
and,  as  vocational  therapy,  m  hospitals    See  H.  H 
Bobart,  Basketwork  through  the  Ages  (1936) ,  M   L 
Lee,  Basketry  and  Related  Arts  (1948) 
Basking  Ridge,  village  (pop    1,778),  N  N  J  ,  near 
the  Passaic  SW  of  Mornstown,  settled  early  m  tho 
18th  cent  At  a  tavern  here  Charles  Lee  was  cap- 
tured by  tho  British  m  1776. 
Basle    see  BASEL 

Basmath  (bXs'~),  daughter  of  Solomon  1  Kings  4  15 
Basoche  or  Bazoche  (both  baz6sh')<  guild  of  clerks 
of  tho  Parlement  of  Paris,  formed  early  m  the  14th 
cent  It  was  organized  as  a  miniature  feudal  state 
(the  Royaume  de  la  Basoche),  with  its  king  and 
other  dignitaries  It  had  tho  power  to  try  minor 
cases  among  members  and  cases  brought  by  out- 
siders against  members  It  held  mock  trials,  de- 
signed to  give  practice  and  instruction  in  legal 
procedure  The  Basoc  he  played  a  groat  role  in  the 
development  of  the  French  stage,  the  clerks  gave 
moralities,  farces,  and  other  comic  pieces,  many 
of  them  virulent  satires  on  the  existing  order 
Henry  III,  m  1582,  prohibited  its  use  of  the  title 
king  and  ended  its  dramatic  representations  Be- 
sides the  Royaumo  do  la  Basoche,  there  were  simi- 
lar organizations  connected  with  other  Parisian 
courts  and  with  provinc  ml  courts  After  the  French 
Revolution  those  organizations  disappeared 
Basque  Provinces  (bask),  Basque  Euzkadi,  Span. 
Vascondadas,  the  provinces  of  Alava,  Guipuzcoa, 
and  Vizcaya  (combined  area,  2,803  sq  mi  ,  pop 
955,764),  N  Spam,  S  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and 
bordering  on  1*  ranee  in  the  northeast  (In  a  wider 
sense  the  name  also  applies  to  other  territories 
largely  inhabited  by  Basques — Spanish  NAVVRRE 
anci  the  French  provinces  of  Labourd,  Soule,  and 
Lower  Navarre,  all  in  Basses-Pyrenees  dept  )  BIL- 
BAO, capital  of  Vizcaya  prov  ,  is  the  largest  Basque 
city  and  one  of  the  chief  industrial  centers  of  Spam 
Other  cities  include  San  Sebastian,  capital  of  Gui- 
puzcoa prov  ,  Vitona,  capital  of  Alava  prov  ,  and 
historic  GCFRNICA  The  region  includes  the  south- 
ern slopes  of  the  W  Pyrenees  and  is  crossed  by  the 
CANTABRIAN  MOUNTAINS  In  the  southwest  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Ebro  In  the  densely  populated 
coastal  provinces  of  Vizcaya  and  Guipuzcoa  the 
chief  occupations  are  mining  (iron,  load,  copper, 
and  zinc),  shipbuilding,  and  fishing  The  minerals 
are  exported  mainly  to  England  The  history  of 
the  three  provinces  up  to  1936  is  covered  in  tho 
article  on  the  Basques  Shortly  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Spanish  civil  war  of  1936-39  the  central  gov- 
ernment granted  the  three  provinces  autonomous 
status,  and  the  Basque  nationalist  leader,  Jos6  An- 
tonio de  Aguirre,  was  elec  ted  president  of  the  au- 
tonomous government  With  a  large  part  of  Basque 
territory  m  Insurgent  hands,  the  Basques  never- 
theless defended  their  newly  won  status  with  their 
c  ustomary  heroism  and  fervor  However,  bv  April, 
1937,  a  new  Insurgent  offensive  resulted  in  the 
complete  subjec  tion  of  the  provinc  es  by  the  Franco 
regime,  which  abolished  Basque  autonomy 
Basques,  people  of  N  Spam  and  SW  Franc  o  Thoro 
are  c  1,550,000  Basques  in  the  three  Basque  Provw 
and  Navarre,  Spam,  c  200,000  in  Labourd,  Soule, 
and  Lower  Navarre,  France,  and  c  260,000  in 
South  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world  The 
majority  have  preserved  their  ancient  language, 
which  is  unrelated  to  any  other  tongue  They  also 
have  jealously  guarded  their  ancient  customs  and 
traditions,  although  they  have  played  a  prominent 
role  in  the  history  of  Spain  and  France  Primarily 
a  people  of  free  peasants,  shepherds,  fishermen, 
navigators,  miners,  and  metalworkers,  they  also 
have  produced  such  figures  as  St  Ignatius  of  Loy- 
ola, St  Francis  Xavier,  and  Francisco  de  Vitona 
Their  physical  stamina  is  symbolized  by  their  stren- 
uous national  game,  jai  alai  The  Basques  may  be 
descendants  of  CHO-MAONON  MAN,  they  almost 
certainly  arc  the  oldest  surviving  racial  group  in 
Europe,  and  they  antedate  the  ancient  Iberian 
tribes  of  Spam,  with  which  they  have  been  errone- 
ously identified  Before  Roman  times  the  Basque 
tribes,  little  organized  politically,  extended  further 
to  the  north  and  south  than  now  But  the  core  of 
the  Basque  country  resisted  Romamzation  and  was 
only  nominally  subject  to  lioman  rule  Christiani- 
ty was  slow  in  penetrating  (3d-5th  cent )  Once 
converted,  the  Basques  have  remained  fervent 
Catholics,  but  they  retained  a  certain  tradition  of 
independence  from  tho  hierarchies  of  Spam  and 
France  Both  hardy  and  wily  as  warriors,  the 
Basques  withstood  domination  by  the  Visigoths 
and  Franks  Late  in  the  6th  cent  they  took  advan- 
tage of  the  anarchy  prevailing  in  tho  Frankish 
kingdoms  and  expanded  northward,  occupying 
present  GASCONY  (Latin  Vascorna),  to  which  they 
gave  their  name  The  duchy  of  Vascoma,  formed 
in  601  and  chronically  at  war  with  the  Franks, 
Visigoths,  and  Moors,  was  closely  associated  with, 
and  at  times  dominant  over,  AQUITAINB  In  778 
the  Basques,  who  had  just  been  reduced  to  nomi- 
nal vassalage  by  Charlemagne,  destroyed  the 
Frankitm  rearguard  at  RoNCtsvALLEB,  but  they 
subsequently  recognized  Louis  the  Pious,  king  of 
Aquitame,  as  their  suzerain.  The  duchy  of  Gas- 
cony  continued,  but  the  Basques  early  in  the  9th 


cent  concentrated  in  their  present  habitat  and  in 
824  founded,  at  Pamplona,  the  kingdom  of  NA- 
VARRE, which  under  SANCHO  III  (1000-1035)  unit- 
ed almost  all  the  Basques.  Although  Castile  ac- 
quired Guipuzcoa  (1200),  Alava  (1332),  and  Vis- 
cay  a  (1370),  the  Castihan  kings  had  to  acknowledge 
the  wide  democratic  rights  enjoyed  by  the  Basques 
The  Basque  assemblies  at  GUERNICA  remain  fa- 
mous With  the  conquest  (1512)  of  Navarre  by 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  the  Basques  lost  their  last 
t  independent  stronghold  After  the  16th  cent , 
Basque  prosperity  declined  and  emigration  became 
common,  especially  in  the  19th  cent  Basque  privi- 
leges remained  in  force  under  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy, but  in  1873  they  were  abolished  because  of 
the  Basques'  pro-Carhst  stand  m  the  Carlist  Wars 
To  regain  autonomy,  the  Basques  in  Spam  sup- 
ported nearly  every  political  movement  directed 
against  the  central  authority.  In  the  civil  war  of 
1936-39  they  wholeheartedly  supported  the  Loyal- 
ist government 

Basra  (bus'ru,  b&z'ru),  city  (pop  c  180,000),  Iraq, 
a  port  on  the  Shatt  el  Arab,  75  mi  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  The  city,  founded  (A  D  636)  by  the  cahph 
Omar,  owes  its  importance  to  its  position  on  the 
trade  routes  using  the  Persian  Gulf  and  to  the  fer- 
tility of  the  floodlands,  where  dates  are  grown  A 
cultural  center  under  Harun-al-Raslud,  it  doc-lined 
with  tho  decay  of  the  Abbasid  caliphate,  and  its 
possession  was  long  contested  by  the  Persians  and 
the  Turks  With  the  opening  of  the  rail  tonnec  tion 
to  Baghdad,  it  regained  commercial  importance 
and  resumed  the  profitable  export  of  dates,  barley , 
wool,  and  wheat  In  the  Second  World  War,  Basra 
was  the  scene  of  brief  fighting  in  1941,  when  British 
troops  landed  to  crush  the  German-inspired  Iraqi 
rebellion  The  name  of  the  city  also  appears  as 
Bassora,  Bussora,  and  Busra 
bas-relief  see  RELIEF 

Bas-Rhin  (ba-re'),  department  (1,848  sq  mi  ,  pop 
673,781),  E  France,  occupying  lower  ALSACE 
Strasbourg  is  the  capital 

Bass,  Sam  (bas),  1851-78,  American  desperado,  b 
near  Mitchell,  Ind  He  went  (c  1870)  to  Deuton. 
Texas,  where  he  worked  for  a  hotelkeeper  and 
then  was  a  cowboy  and  a  deputy  sheriff  before  ho 
"went  bad,"  joining  a  gang  of  gamblers  and  cattle 
rustlers  He  was  a  road  agent  and  train  robber 
around  Deadwood,  S  Dak  ,  for  a  time,  then  re- 
turned to  Texas,  where  he  gained  a  name  as  a  train 
robber  One  of  his  gang  turned  informer,  and  when 
Sam  Bass  arrived  to  rob  the  bank  at  Round  Roc  k 
he  carne  into  a  trap  and  was  mortally  wounded  by 
the  Texas  Rangers  His  career  and  especially  his 
death  provided  material  for  frontier  ballads  See 
biography  by  Wa>ne  Gard  (1931) 
bass,  name  for  vanous  food  and  game  fish  chiefly 
those  of  the  sea-bass  family  (Serramdae)  and  of  the 
sunfish  family  (Centrarcludae)  The  common  sen 
bass  (Centra pistes  stnatus)  is  found  along  the  coast 
from  Massachusetts  to  N  Florida  Sometimes  in- 
cluded in  the  sea-bass  family  and  sometimes  con- 
sidered members  of  a  separate  family  (Moromdae) 
are  the  striped  bass  or  roc  kfish  (Roccus  saxatilis  or 
R  lineatus)  found  m  fresh  and  salt  water  from  New 
Brunswick  to  Florida  and  introduced  in  California 
tho  white  bass  (R  chrysopa)  of  tho  Great  Lakes  and 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys  region,  the  vellow  bass 
(Morone  interrupta)  of  the  lower  Mississippi  valle\ 
and  the  white  or  silver  perch  (M  ameruana)  of 
fresh  and  brackish  waters  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
South  Carolina  In  Europe  the  bass  (M  labrax)  is 
found  on  the  southwest  coast  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Fresh-water  bass  of  the  sunfish  family  in- 
clude the  largemouthed  black  bass,  the  small- 
mouthed  bass,  and  the  calico  bass 
bass,  tree  see  BASSWOOD 

bass  (bas),  in  musical  harmony,  the  part  of  lowest 
PITCH  The  term  is  used  for  the  lowest-pitched 
male  voice  and  for  instruments  of  low  pitch,  such 
as  bass  CLARINET,  bass  DRUM,  FRENCH  HORN,  u AS- 
SOON  (bass  oboe),  and  bass  TROMBONE 
Bassano,  Jacopo  (ykko'pO  bas-sa'n6),  1510-92, 
Venetian  painter,  whose  real  name  was  Jac  opo,  or 
Giacomo,  da  Ponte,  b  Bassano,  Italy  He  studied 
with  his  father,  Francesco  da  Ponte,  an  able 
painter,  and  in  Venice  Most  of  his  life  was  passed 
in  his  native  village  and  his  paintings  of  religious 
themes  abound  in  peasant  types  and  homely  scenes 
He  was  perhaps  the  first  artist  m  Italy  to  paint 
genre  A  contemporary  of  Tintoretto,  he  recalls 
the  latter  in  his  brilliant  use  of  high-lighting,  with 
which  he  achieves  dramatic  characterization  With 
his  four  sons  he  maintained  a  productive  workshop, 
and  his  works  abound  m  galleries  throughout  Eu- 
rope Characteristic  works  include  The  Nativity 
(San  Giuseppe,  Bassano) ,  Expulsion  of  the  Money 
Changers  (National  Gall  ,  London) ,  Jacob's  Return 
to  (lanaan  (Ducal  Palace,  Venice) ;  and  The  Annun- 
ciation to  the  Shepherds  (National  Gall,  of  Art, 
Washington,  DC).  His  son  and  worthy  follower, 
Leandro  Bassano  (l&an'drd),  1558-1623,  is  rep- 
resented) in  many  European  galleries  The  Cleve- 
land Museum  of  Art  has  his  fine  Pwta 
Bassano  (b&s&'nfi),  town  (pop  590),  E  Alta  ,  E8E  of 
Calgary  The  Bassano  or  Horseshoe  Bend  Dam 
near  by,  on  the  Bow  river,  is  one  of  the  longest  dams 
in  the  world. 
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Baisano  (bfts-sa'no),  city  (pop  11,774),  Venetia, 
NE  Italy,  on  the  Brenta  A  free  commune  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  it  was  under  Venetian  rule  after  1402. 
The  Da  Ponte  family  of  painters,  called  Bassano 
after  the  city,  had  a  flourishing  school  here  in  the 
16th  cent  and  here  are  many  of  their  works  In 
the  17th  and  18th  cent  the  Remondim  printing 
plant  was  famous  throughout  Europe  The  palates, 
churches,  villas,  and  gardens  of  the  city  recall  its 
past  flowering  Here  in  1796  Bonaparte  defeated 
the  Auetnans 

Bassem  (busfin',  tutsan'),  town  (pop  45,662),  S 
Burma,  on  the  Bassem  river  Lying  at  the  western 
edge  of  the  Irrawaddy  delta,  it  is  important  chiefly 
for  the  milling  and  export  of  rice 

Basselin,  Olivier  (61evya'  bitsulP'),  15th  cent , 
French  miller  of  Vire,  Normandy,  loader  of  a  set  of 
villagers  who  made  drinking  songs,  love  songs,  and 
war  songs  The  men  were  called  the  Compagrions 
du  Vau  de  Vire  [companions  of  the  Vire  valley,  nee 
VAUDEVILLE],  and  their  songs  the  Vau,  or  Vaux,  de 
Vire  No  spei  ific  song  can  be  attributed  to  Basse- 
hn,  though  formerly  the  oldest  <  olle<  tion  of  Vaux 
de  Vire  was  as«  nbed  to  him  This  ( ollection  (first 
surviving  ed  ,  1670)  was  composed  b\  Jean  Le 
Houx  (d  1616),  a  Vire  advocate  See  J  P  Muir- 
head,  The  Vaux-de-Vtre  of  Maistre  Jean  Le  Houx 
(1875) 

Basses-Alpes  (bns-ziUp'),  department  (2,698  sq  mi  , 
pop  83,354),  SE  France,  in  Provence,  bordeimg  on 
Italy  Digne  IH  the  capital 

Basses-Pyr6n6es  (h-m'-pe'rana'),  department  (2,978 
sq  mi  ,  pop  415,797),  SW  France  The  Pvrenoes 
form  its  border  with  Spam,  and  Biarritz  and  Ba- 
>  onne  lie  on  its  short  Atlantic  ( oast  line  The  de- 
partment, with  Pau  as  its  capital,  includes  all  of 
BEARN  and  the  Basque  part  of  GASCONY 

Basse-Terre  (bastfeV),  port  (pop  10,086),  capital  of 
GrvDFLOtrpK  dept ,  French  West  Indies  It  is  at 
the  southern  end  of  Guadeloupe  or  Basse-Torre 
island  in  a  beautiful  setting  bac  ked  b\  rugged 
mountains  The  chief  common  ml  activities  of  the 
department,  however,  center  at  POINTI--A-PITRE 

Basseterre,  town  (pop  12,210),  on  SAINT  KITTB, 
capital  of  St  Kitts-Nevis  presidency,  British  West 
Indies  While  sugar  refining  is  its  chief  industry, 
Bassetetre  is  also  a  port,  the  common  lal  depot  at 
which  the  products  of  the  presidency  are  collected 
for  export 

basset  hound   sec  HOUND 

Bassett,  James,  18*4-1906,  American  Presbyterian 
missionary,  b  Canada,  grad  Wabash  College, 
1856,  ami  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  1859  In 
1872,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Board,  he 
founded  the  first  American  mission  at  Teheran, 
Persia  Under  his  supervision  other  mission  sta- 
tions were  founded,  and  in  1881  he  became  senior 
missionary  and  head  of  the  Eastern  Mission  of 
Persia  He  wrote  Persia,  the  Land  of  thf  Imams 
(1886)  and  Persia,  Eastern  Mission  (1890) 

Bassett,  John  Spencer,  1807-1928,  Anieru  an  histo- 
rian, b  Tarboro,  N  C  ,  grad  Trinity  College  (now 
Duke  Umv),  1888,  PhD  Johns  Hopkins,  1894 
He  was  professor  of  history  ut  Trinity  (1894-1906) 
and  then  at  Smith  College  (1906-28)  His  first 
writings  were  mostly  monographs  on  North  Carolina 
historv  published  in  the  "Johns  Hopkins  Studies  " 
Bassett  founded  (1902)  the  South  Atlantic  QuarUr- 
ly  and  also  established  the  "Smith  College  Studies  " 
Chief  among  his  writings  are  The  Federalist  System, 
1789-1801  (1906,  Vol  II  in  the  "American  Nation" 
xeiies).  The  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson  (1911),  The 
Middle  Group  of  American  Historians  (1917),  Ex- 
pansion and  Reform,  1889-1926  (1926,  Vol  IV  m 
the  "Epochs  of  American  History"  series),  The 
Wilting  of  History  (with  J  J  Jusserand,  W  C 
Abbott,  and  C  W  Colby,  1926),  and  The  Makers 
of  a  New  Nation  (1928,  Vol  IX  in  the  "Pageant 
of  America"  series)  His  textlxjok,  A  Shnit  History 
of  the  United  States  (1913,  3d  ed  ,  revised  and  en- 
larged by  Richard  II  Baseett,  1939),  it,  still  widely 
used  Bassett  also  edited  much  original  material, 
including  The  Writings  of  "Colonel  William  Byrd 
"  (1901),  Selections  from  the  Federalist  (1921), 
The  Southern  Plantation  Overseer  as  Revealed  in 
His  Letters  (1925),  and  The  Correspondence  of 
Andrew  Jackson  (7  vols  ,  1926-35) 

Bassompierre,  Francois,  baron  de  (frftswji'  barS  du 
basdpycr'),  1679-1646,  marshal  of  Fiance  Under 
Henry  IV  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  army  and 
as  a  courtier,  and  he  lemamed  loyal  to  Mane  de' 
Medici  during  her  regency  Subsequently  he  was 
ambassador  to  Spam,  to  England,  and  to  Switzer- 
land, and  he  fought  against  the  Hutu: KNOTS  m 
1621-22  and  1627-28  His  opposition  to  Richelieu 
and  his  alleged  part  m  an  intiigue  caused  him  to  be 
imprisoned  (1631)  in  the  Bastille  until  after  the 
cardinal's  death  (1643)  During  his  captivity  he 
wrote  his  valuable  memoirs 

bassoon  (basoon'),  wood-wind  instrument,  the  bass 
of  the  oboe  family  The  long  tube  of  which  it  is 
made  is  bent  double,  and  because  of  its  resemblance 
to  a  bundle  of  sticks,  its  Italian  name  is  fagotto  It 
may  have  been  invented  m  the  16th  cent.,  bv  1600 
it  was  made  in  several  Bices  In  1659  it  made  its 
appearance  in  the  opera  orchestra  and  today  IB  con- 
sidered indispensable  in  the  modern  orchestra.  It 
was  much  improved  in  both  France  and  Germany 
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in  the  19th  cent ,  each  country  producing  a  very 
fine  instrument 

Bassora,  Iraq  see  BASRA 

basso-relievo,  see  RELIEF 

Bass  Strait  (bas),  channel,  80  to  150  mi  wide, 
between  Tasmania  and  Victoria,  Australia,  merg- 
ing with  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  west  and  the 
Tasman  Sea  to  the  east  Its  discovery  by  George 
Bass  m  1798  proved  that  Tasmania  was  not  a 
part  of  the  Australian  continent,  as  had  been 
believed 

bass  viol  (bas  vl'ul),  largest  type  of  the  viola  da 
gamba  Sometimes  the  double  bass  is  erroneously 
called  bass  viol 

basswood  (bas'wdbd)  or  linden,  name  for  anv  of  a 
number  of  species  of  the  genus  Tilia,  deciduous 
trees  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  The  wood, 
light,  strong,  and  easily  worked,  is  valued  for  many 
uses,  c  g  ,  for  beehives  and  frames  for  honcj  combs, 
Venetian  blinds,  woodenware,  cheap  furniture, 
carving,  paper  pulp,  excelsior,  and,  because  of  its 
luck  of  odor,  for  tubs  and  baskets  for  foods  The 
tough  fibers  of  the  inner  bark,  or  hast,  have  been 
much  used  as  cordage  and  for  mats  and  other  items 
The  nectar  of  the  fragrant  flowers  of  most  species 
i»  valued  as  a  source  of  hone)  The  blossoms  have 
also  been  used  in  making  a  tea  and  a  perfume  The 
famous  Berlin  street,  Unter  den  Linden,  shaded  by 
basswoods,  was  named  for  the  trees,  which  have 
also  been  called  linn,  lime,  and  bass  tree  and  white- 
wood 

Bast   see  EGYPTIAN  RELIGION 

bast  (bast),  inner  BAKK  of  the  stems  of  plants,  not 
necessarily  of  woody  plants  It  is  the  phloem  or 
food-conducting  tissue  It  is  the  source  of  com- 
mon mlly  important  fibers  in  such  plants  as  hernp, 
flax,  jute,  ramie,  sunn  hemp,  and  basswood  Most 
bast  fibers  are  obtained  by  retting — a  proceofs  in 
which  the  rotting  away  of  the  other  tissues  is  has- 
tened by  exposure  to  the  weather  or  bv  submerging 
in  water 

bastard,  person  born  out  of  wedlock  If  the  child 
was  born  after  the  marriage  of  the  parents,  but  its 
conception  took  place  before  the  marriage,  it  is  not 
a  bastard  It  is  presumed  that  any  child  born  to  a 
married  woman,  or  within  competent  time  after 
termination  of  the  marriage,  is  the  child  of  her  hus- 
band If,  however,  it  can  be  proved  that  it  was 
physically  impossible  for  the  husband  to  have  been 
the  father,  because  of  nonaccess  to  the  wife,  he 
may  bring  action  to  establish  the  ILLEGITIMACY  of 
the  child  See  LEGITIMATION 

Bastard  of  Orleans,  French  general  see  DUNOIS, 
JEAN,  COMTE  DE 

Bastta  (bo&te'a),  seaport  (pop  37,122),  NE  Cotsica, 
I  ranee  It  is  the  chief  commercial  center  of  the 
island  Founded  (14th  cent  )  by  the  Genoese,  it 
was  the  capital  of  Corsica  until  1791  There  is  a 
citadel  built  in  the  17th  and  18th  cent  Bastia  was 
severely  damaged  in  the  Second  World  War 

Bastian,  Adolf  ( i'd6lf  has'tyiin),  1826-1905,  German 
anthropologist  Often  c  ailed  the  father  of  ethnog- 
raphy, he  recorded  his  observations  of  peoples  and 
cultures  in  Der  Mensch  in  d*r  Geschichte  [man  in 
history]  (1860)  His  concept  of  "elemental  ideas" 
as  common  to  mankind  but  varying  in  form  accord- 
ing to  "folk  ideas"  of  a  given  area  foreshadows  the 
culture-area  theory  of  modern  anthropology  His 
influence  was  transmitted  through  the  works  of 
Boas  and  others  His  more  important  studies  are 
in  the  Zeitschrift  filr  Ethnologie,  which  he  helped  to 
found  and  edit,  and  Ethnologische  Forschungen 
(1871-73) 

Bastian,  Henry  Charlton  (bas'-),  1837-1915,  Eng- 
lish physician  At  the  Univeisity  college,  London, 
he  taught  pathological  anatomy  (1867-87),  and 
piinciples  and  practice  of  medicine  (1887-95)  His 
numerous  publications  include  books  on  the  var- 
ious kinds  of  paralysis,  on  the  brain,  and  on  the 
ougin  and  evolution  of  life 

Bastiat,  Frederic  (frfidaiek'  rmatyA'),  1801-50, 
1-rench  economist  In  his  Hai monies  of  Political 
Economy  (1850,  Eng  tr  ,  1860)  he  advocated  and 
developed  the  classical  theories  of  economic  inch- 
Mduahsm  and  laissez  faire  He  was  a  popular 
writer  on  controversial  subjects,  especially  free 
trade,  which  he  vigorously  supported  There  are 
several  translations  of  his  series  of  Sophwmes  $co- 
nomiques  (1847-48) 

Bastidas,  Rodngo  de  (rddhre'go  da  bastcVdhas), 
c  1460-  1526,  Spanish  conquistador  in  Colombia 
In  1501,  accompanied  by  Balboa  and  Juan  de  la 
COBA,  he  discovered  the  mouths  of  the  Magdalcna 
Because  of  difficulties  with  the  Spanish  crown,  it 
was  1525  before  he  returned  to  found  SANT\  MAR- 
TA  He  prohibited  exploitation  of  the  Indians  and 
so  dissatisfied  his  followers  that  they  attempted  his 
assassination  The  wounds  inflicted  made  him  re- 
turn to  Cuba,  where  he  died 

Bastien-Lepage,  Jules  (zhuP  bastycV-lupuzh'), 
1848-84,  French  painter  of  figures  in  the  open  air, 
son  of  a  peasant  of  DamviUers,  France  He  early 
showed  talent  and  after  graduating  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Verdun  entered  the  ficole  des  Beaux-Arts 
and  studied  under  Cabanel  His  portrait  of  his 
grandfather  in  the  Salon  of  1874  and  First  Com- 
munion (Luxembourg  Mus ,  Paris),  shown  the  fol- 
lowing year,  won  him  early  recognition.  A  strong 
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bond  of  friendship  existed  between  him  and  his 
pupil  Mane  Bashkirtsev  which  lasted  until  their 
early  deaths  Well  known  arc  his  Haymakers  and 
portrait  of  Andr£  Theurict.  both  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Museum,  and  Joan  of  Arc  (Metropolitan 
Mus  )  See  memo  i  by  Andr6  Theunet  (Eng  tr  , 
1892) ,  journal  of  Mane  Bashkirtsev 
Bastille  (bastel')  [O  Fr  ,=fortresrtj,  fortress  and 
state  prison  in  Paris,  located,  until  its  demolition  m 
1789,  near  the  site  of  the  present  Place  de  la  Bastille 
Begun  c  1369  by  Hugh  Aubriot,  the  provost  of 
Pans  under  Charles  V,  it  was  later  enlarged  Among 
the  political  prisoneis  it  housed  were  Nicolas  Fou- 
quet,  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask,  and  Voltaire 
Arbitrary  and  secret  imprisonment  by  LBTTRB  DE 
CACHH.T  gave  rise  to  stories  of  horror,  but  actually 
the  regime  of  the  Bastille  was  for  most  political 

Srisonerss  mild,  no  dishonor  attached  to  being  con- 
ned there  Yet  as  a  symbol  of  absolutism  the 
Bastille  was  bitterly  hated  On  July  14,  1789,  a 
Parisian  mob,  angry  at  the  dismissal  of  Necker, 
stormed  the  Bastille,  in  the  hope  of  capturing  am- 
munition The  governor,  the  marquis  de  Launey, 
was  killed ,  the  seven  inmates,  none  of  them  political 
prisoners),  were  freed  Marking  the  real  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution,  the  event  acquired  sym- 
bolic significance,  and  July  14  became  the  national 
holiday  of  republican  France 

Bastogne  (bast6'nvu),  town  (pop  4,717),  Luxem- 
bourg prov  ,  SE  Belgium,  a  market  town  in  the 
Ardennes  During  the  German  counteroffensive  of 
Dec  ,  1944  (known  as  the  BATTLE  OK  THE  BULOE), 
elements  of  the  101st  U  S  Airborne  Division  and  of 
other  units,  all  under  Gen  Anthony  McAuuffe, 
held  (Dec  20  26)  encircled  Bastogne  until  leheved 
by  the  U  S  3d  Army  Invited  by  the  Germans  to 
surrender,  McAuhffe  supposedly  replied,  "Nuts'" 
The  town  was  nearly  destroyed  m  the  battle 

Bastrop  (bas'trfip")  1  Industrial  town  (pop  6,626), 
parish  seat  of  Morehouse  parish,  NE  La  Founded 
c  1845,  it  boomed  after  the  discovery  of  natural  gas 
in  1916  It  has  paper,  pulp,  carbon,  and  brick 
manufactures  2  City  (pop  1,976),  co  seat  of 
Bastrop  co  ,  S  central  Texas,  on  the  Colorado  and 
SE  of  Austin,  settled  1827,  me  1837  It  ships  cot- 
ton, pecans,  turkevs,  and  eggs  Lignite  and  oil  are 
found  in  the  area 

Basutoland  (busoo'toland",  buzoo'-),  British  terri- 
tory (11,716  sq  mi  ,  pop  624,605),  an  enclave  m 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  administered  directlv 
by  the  crown  The  capital  is  Maseru  Basutoland 
is  a  high  plateau  rising  to  11,000  ft  in  the  large 
mountain  region  of  the  Drakensberg  range  in  the 
east  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  raised,  and  hides, 
skins,  and  wool  are  exported  The  chief  crops  are 
wheat,  corn,  and  sorghum  There  are  no  railroads 
or  hard  finished  roads  The  native  inhabitants,  the 
Basuto,  were  formed  into  a  nation  (1815-31)  out 
of  the  remnants  of  tribes  whic  h  had  been  sc  attered 
by  the  raids  of  the  Zulu  and  Matabele  To  resist 
the  advances  of  the  Boers,  the  Basuto  accepted 
(1868)  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  In  1871 
the  territory  was  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony,  but 
in  1884  it  was  restored  to  the  diroc  t  control  of  the 
British  crown  The  country  is  governed  bv  a  resi- 
dent commissioner  with  the  help  of  an  advisory 
native  council 

bat,  mammal  of  the  older  Chiroptera  It  is  the  only 
mammal  with  the  power  of  true  flight  and  is  found 
in  almost  all  temperate  and  tropical  parts  of  the 
world  The  wing  is  a  membrane  stretched  between 
the  elongated  bones  of  four  fingers,  and  in  most 
bnts  it  extends  along  the  body  from  the  forehmbs 
to  the  hind  limbs  and  from  the  hind  limbs  to  the 
tail  The  thumb  is  small,  clawed,  and  free  of  the 
membrane  Bats  suspend  themselves  head  down- 
ward when  at  rest  Chiefly  nocturnal,  they  have 
some  sight  but  depend  for  their  ability  to  avoid 
collision  in  flight  mostly  on  their  keen  senses  of 
hearing  and  touch  In  temperate  climates  some 
bats  hibernate  in  caves  in  winter  and  some  migrate 
Bats  are  divided  into  two  suborders,  the  Micro- 
chiroptera  or  insectivorous  bats  of  both  hemi- 
spheres and  the  Old  World  Megac  hiroptera,  most 
of  which  feed  on  fruits  and  blossoms  Some  Mega- 
chiroptera  (e  g  ,  Pteropus  and  Acerodon)  that  have 
a  foxlike  muzzle  and  a  wingspread  of  nearly  5  ft 
are  called  "flv  ing  foxes  "  Among  the  Microchirop- 
tera  are  the  Old  World  mouse-tailed,  horseshoe, 
hollow-faced,  and  false  vampire  bats,  the  New 
World  hare-hpped,  long-legged,  smokv,  disk- 
winged,  and  vampire  bats  (the  only  true  blood- 
dnnkmg  vampires  are  Desmoda  and  Diphyllut), 
and  the  free-tailed  and  vespertihomd  (or  typical) 
bats  of  both  hemispheres  The  excreta  of  some 
species  is  a  source  of  guano  There  is  evidence  that 
the  bite  of  some  vampires  can  transmit  paralytic 
rabies  to  humans  and  to  stock  animals  Bats  have 
figured  in  folklore,  sorcerv,  primitive  religions,  and 
in  heraldry  The  belief  that  they  will  deliberately 
try  to  fly  into  one's  hair  is  unfounded  See  G  M 
Allen,  Bats  (193°) 

Bataan  (batan',  -t.ui',  bnta-an'),  peninsula  and 
province  (157  sq  mi  ,  1948  pop  92,901),  W  Luzon, 
Philippine  Islands  The  peninsula  (30  mi  long,  15 
mi  wide)  forms  the  west  shore  of  Manila  Bay 
After  the  fall  of  Manila  in  the  Second  World  War, 
U  S  troops  withdrew  here  in  Jan.,  1942,  and  fought 
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gallantly  against  tremendous  odds  for  three  months 
before  they  were  forced  to  surrender  They  were 
first  under  the  command  of  Gen  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  and  later  under  Lt  Gen  Jonathan  M 
Wamwnght 

Bataille,  Henry  (SrP'  batay').  1872-1922,  French 
dramatist  His  early  poetry  allied  him  with  the 
symbolists,  but  m  the  1900s  ho  gained  success  with 
plays  based  on  divided  personality  and  on  the  re- 
flection of  the  subconscious  in  conscious  behavior 
Some  of  his  succesaes  wore  Ma  man  Cokbn  (1904), 
La  Marche  nnpt-ude  [the  wedding  march]  (1906),  La 
Viergefolle  [the  foolish  virgin]  (1910),  and  L'Homme 
a  la  rosi  [the  man  with  the  rose]  (1921) 
Batalha  (butft'lvti)  [Port , -battle!,  town,  W  central 
Portugal,  just  S  of  Leina,  in  the  old  region  of  Estre- 
madura  Here  is  the  magnificent  Dominican  mon- 
astery and  church  (Santa  Maria  da  Vit6na),  built 
by  John  I  of  Portugal  to  commemorate  hm  victory 
(1385)  over  John  I  of  Castile  at  near-bv  Alju- 
barrota  The  monastery,  now  a  national  museum, 
is  a  masterpiece  of  an  hitecture 
Batalpashinsk,  RSFSR  see  CMBRKBSSK 
Batanes,  Philippine  Islands  soe  BATAN  ISLANDS 
Batangas  (bfttftng'gas),  municipality  (1948  pop 
59,582),  on  SW  Luzon,  capital  of  Batangas  prov  , 
Philippine  Islands,  S  of  Manila  It  is  in  a  farm  area 
producing  rice  and  sugar  cane 

Batan  Islands  (batftn')  or  Batanee  (bat&'nes), 
island  group  and  province  (76  sq  mi  ,  1948  pop 
10,705),  N  of  Luzon,  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
They  are  separated  from  Formosa  by  Bashi  Chan- 
nel Coal  and  sulphur  are  mined 

Batavi  (buta'vl),  ancient  Germanic  tribe,  m  the 
Rhine  estuary  Batavian  regiments  served  under 
Rome  until  the  anti-Roman  conspiracy  of  Civihs, 
one  of  their  leaders,  m  A  D  70  Then  name  was 
later  revived  to  designate  Holland,  particularly  the 
BATAVHN  REPUBLIC 

Bataria  (batft'vfu),  Malav  Jakarta  or  Djakarta, 
city  (pop  533,015),  capital  of  the  United  States  of 
Indonesia,  on  NW  Java  The  citv  ia  divided  into 
two  sections — the  old  town  m  the  north,  with 
Javanese,  Chinese,  and  Arab  quarters,  and  the 
modern  residential  garden  suburb  of  Weltevreden 
in  the  south  Its  port,  Tanjungpnok  (5  mi  north- 
east of  the  city  proper),  is  the  largest  in  Indonesia 
With  its  canals  crossed  by  drawbridges,  Batavia 
somewhat  resembles  a  Dutch  town  There  are  a 
university,  an  archaeological  and  ethnological  mu- 
seum, and  several  churches  built  in  the  late  17th 
cent  Industries  include  the  manufacturing  of  tex- 
tiles, leather  and  rubber  goods,  machinery,  and 
chemicals  The  chief  exports  are  minerals,  rubber, 
tea,  and  spices  In  1619  the  Dut<  h  founded  the 
fort  of  Batavia  next  to  the  Javanese  settlement  of 
Jakarta,  which  was  destroyed  in  1620  From  1811 
to  1814  Batavia  was  the  headquarters  of  British 
rule  in  Java  In  the  Second  World  War  it  was 
briefly  the  headquarters  of  the  Allied  Far  East 
Command 

Batavia.  1  City  (pop  5,101),  NE  III ,  on  the  Fox 
river  and  W  of  Chicago,  founded  1834,  me  as  a 
village  1856,  as  a  city  1891  Among  its  manufac- 
tures are  cosmetics,  medicines,  and  farm  imple- 
ments Near  by  is  Mooseheart,  a  community  sup- 
ported by  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  S  City  (pop 
17,267),  co  seat  of  Genesee  co  ,  W  N  Y  .  SW  of 
Rochester,  in  a  farm  area,  me  as  a  city  1914  It 
was  settled  in  1801  by  Joseph  Elhcott,  agent  for  the 
HOLLAND  LAND  COMPANY  Shoes,  paper  boxes,  and 
farm  tools  are  made  Batavia  has  a  U  S  veterans' 
hospital  and  a  state  school  for  the  blind  The 
Genesee  County  Fair  is  held  m  the  citv  annually 
A  monument  to  William  Morgan  is  a  reminder  of 
the  Anti-Masonic  movement  once  waged  here 
Albert  Brisbane  was  born  in  the  old  Brisbane 
homestead,  now  the  citv  hall  S  Village  (pop 
1,320),  co  seat  of  Clermont  co  ,  SW  Ohio,  E  of 
Cincinnati,  settled  c  1797,  laid  out  1814,  me  1842 

Batavian  Republic,  1795-1806  The  United  Pro vs  of 
the  NETHERLANDS,  occupied  by  the  French  in  the 
FKENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  WARS,  were  reconsti- 
tuted as  the  Batavian  Republic  in  1795  and  re- 
mained under  French  occupation  and  tutelage  In 
1801  Bonaparte  imposed  a  new  constitution  on  the 
republic,  which  was  financially  drained  by  French 
requisitions,  and  in  1806  he  made  it  into  the  king- 
dom of  Holland  for  his  brother,  Louis  BONAPARTE 

Bate,  William  Brimage,  1826-1905,  Confederate 
general,  governor  of  Tennessee,  and  U  8  Senator 
(1887-1905),  b  Caatahan  Springs,  Tenn  He 
served  in  the  Mexican  War  and  was  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature  before  studying  law  at  Leba- 
non and  serving  as  attorney  general  of  the  Nashville 
district  (1854-60)  Entering  the  Confederate  army 
as  a  private  (1861),  Bate  rose  m  a  spectacular  ca- 
reer to  be  a  major  general,  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion at  Shiloh,  Murfreesboro,  Chattanooga,  and 
Missionary  Ridge,  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  at 
Nashville  He  was  elected  governor  of  Tennessee  in 
1882  and  reelected  m  1884,  the  chief  accomplish- 
ment of  his  administration  being  the  settlement  of 
the  state  debt  His  career  was  capped  by  his  terms 
as  Senator  See  biography  by  Park  Marshall  (1908) 

Bateman,  Kate  Josephine,  1843-1917,  American  ac- 
tress. Of  a  theatrical  family,  she  appeared  as  a 
prodigy  at  the  age  of  three,  was  managed  (1851- 
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54)  by  P  T  Bamum,  and  was  successful  in 
Shaksperian  roles  and  m  the  title  role  of  Augustm 
Daly's  Leah  the  Forsaken,  just  before  and  after  the 
Civil  War  She  acted  (1875-77)  with  Sir  Henry 
Irving  m  London  and  after  1892  conducted  a  school 
of  acting  there 

Bates,  Edward,  1793-1869,  American  statesman,  b 
Goochland  co  ,  Va  In  1814  he  went  to  Missouri, 
•where  he  became  an  outstanding  lawyer  Bates 
held  several  public  offices,  including  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress (1827-29),  but  as  Whig  leader  m  strongly 
Democratic  Missouri  he  did  not  have  much  chance 
for  political  success  However,  he  was  sufficiently 
well  regarded  to  win  48  votes  on  the  first  ballot  of 
the  Republican  national  convention  at  Chicago  in 
1860,  even  though  he  had  not  formally  joined  that 
party  Line  oln  chose  him  as  one  of  the  border-state 
representatives  m  his  cabinet,  and  Bates  served  as 
Attorney  General  until  Nov  ,  1864,  when  he  retired 
to  St  Louis  See  H  K  Beale,  ed  ,  The  Diary  of 
Edward  Bates,  18fi9-1866  (1933),  B  J  Hendrick, 
Lincoln's  War  Cabinet  (1946) 

Bates,  Henry  Walter,  1825-92,  English  naturalist 
and  explorer  In  1848  he  went  with  A  R  Wallace 
to  Brazil,  where  he  explored  the  upper  Amazon,  re- 
turning in  1859  with  some  8,000  new  species  of 
animals  He  was  the  first  to  state  a  plausible  theory 
of  MIMICRY  His  great  work  was  The  Naturalist  on 
the  River  Amaxm  (1863)  From  1864  Bates  was 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society 

Bates,  Katharine  Lee,  1859-1929,  American  edu- 
cator and  poet,  b  Falmouth,  Mass  ,  grad  Welles- 
ley,  1880  She  began  teaching  at  Wellesley  m  1885 
and  from  1891  to  1925  was  professor  of  English  lit- 
erature Her  hymn,  America  the  Beautiful,  which 
first  appeared  in  the  magazine  the  Congregatwnal- 
ist,  July  4,  1895,  IB  commemorated  by  murals  at 
Wellesley  Her  books  of  veise  include  Fairy  Gold 
(1916)  and  Little  Robin  Stay-behind  (1923).  a  col- 
lection of  plays  m  verse  See  foreword  of  her  Se- 
lected Poems  (1930) 

Batesburg,  town  (pop  2,933),  W  central  S  C  ,  WSW 
of  Columbia,  in  a  farm  and  timber  area  Cotton 
goods  are  made  here 

Bates  College   see  LBWISTON,  Maine 

Bateson,  William,  1861-1926,  British  naturalist  He 
is  known  especially  for  his  work  on  Mendehsm  and 
the  determination  of  sex  His  works  include  Ma- 
terials for  the  Study  of  Variation  (1894),  Mendel's 
Principles  of  Heredity  (1902).  and  Method  and 
Scope  of  Genetics  (1908)  See  his  Essays  and  Ad- 
dresses (with  biography  by  Beatrice  Bateson, 
1928)  and  Scientific  Papers  (1929) 

Batesville.  1  City  (pop  5,267),  co  seat  of  Inde- 
pendence co  ,N  central  Ark  ,  on  the  White  River  and 
in  the  Ozarks,  settled  c  1810  It  is  the  center  of  an 
area  producing  cotton,  lumber,  fruit,  poultry,  milk, 
manganese,  bauxite,  and  marble  Arkansas  Col- 
lege and  the  state  Masonic  orphans'  home  are  here 
Near  by  are  a  Umv  of  Arkansas  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  and  the  White  River  Dam  2 
City  (pop  3,065),  SE  Ind  ,  ESE  of  Greensburg 
Meat  packing  is  done  here  3  Town  (pop  1,815), 
a  co  seat  of  Panola  co  ,  NW  Miss  ,  near  the  Talla- 
hatchie  and  S  of  Memphis,  Tenn  in  a  farm  area, 
founded  1855 

Bath,  county  borough  (1931  pop  68,815,  1947 
estimated  pop  77,490)  and  city,  Somerset,  Eng- 
land It  is  in  a  natural  amphitheater  in  the  Avon 
valley,  the  river  flows  through  the  city  In  the  1st 
cent  A  D  the  Romans  discovered  the  warm  springs 
here,  named  the  town  Aquae  Sulis,  and  built  walls 
and  elaborate  baths  (first  excavated  in  1755)  In 
Saxon  England  the  town's  importance  was  religious 
A  convent  was  founded  in  676,  and  a  Benedictine 
abbey  was  built  in  the  10th  cent.,  demolished  in 
1090,  and  rebuilt  A  new  abbey,  finished  in  the 
earlv  17th  cent ,  is  still  standing.  In  Chaucer's 
time  Bath  was  a  wool-marketing  and  cloth  making 
town  Although  the  curative  properties  of  the 
baths  had  early  drawn  visitors,  it  was  in  the  18th 
cent  that  Bath  flourished  as  a  fashionable  spa 
Beau,  or  Richard,  Nash,  called  the  king  of  Bath, 
was  the  social  arbiter  John  WOOD  and  later  his 
son,  John  Wood  the  younger,  planned  streets,  ter- 
races, and  squares  of  buildings  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  gay  resort,  chiefly  built  of  Bath  stone 
Of  these,  Royal  Crescent  and  the  Circus  are  most 
noted  The  Assembly  Rooms  (destroyed  by  fire  in 
air  raids  of  1942)  were  built  by  the  younger  Wood 
Among  the  industries  of  modern  Bath  are  metal 
casting,  electrical  engineering,  limestone  quarry- 
ing, and  the  manufacture  of  electric  generators, 
soap,  biscuits,  paints,  and  plasticine  See  Edith 
Sit  well.  Bath  (1932),  Bryan  Little,  The  Building  of 
Bath  (1947) 

Bath.  1  City  (pop  10,235),  co  seat  of  Sagadahoo 
co  ,  SW  Maine,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Kennebeo 
12  mi  from  the  ocean,  md  as  a  town  1781,  as  a 
city  1847  Champlam  and  others  visited  or  passed 
this  site  when  exploring  the  Kennebec,  and  per- 
manent settlers  came  c  1670.  Having  a  good  har- 
bor and  with  timber  resources  easily  accessible, 
Bath  became  a  busy  shipbuilding  center.  At  Bath 
Iron  Works,  founded  soon  after  the  Civil  War, 
cruisers  and  destroyers  as  well  as  pleasure  and  com- 
mercial craft  were  built,  the  city  flourished  par- 


ticularly during  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars 
It  i«  a  port  of  entry  The  Davenport  Memorial  has 
ship  models  and  paintings  and  other  marine  ex- 
hibit*. Carlton  Bridge  (1927)  spans  the  Kennebec 
at  Bath  9  Village  (pop.  4,606),  co  eeat  of  Steuben 
oo  ,  S  N  Y  ,  on  the  Cohocton  and  NW  of  Elmira,  in 
a  rich  farm  area;  settled  1793,  me.  1816  Its  chief 
products  are  ladders  and  knit  goods  A  U.S  vet- 
erans' administration  center  (opened  1878)  is  here 

3  Town  (pop  380).  E  N  C  ,  on  the  Pamlieo  river 
and  SE  of  Washington,  settled  c  1690  on  the  site  of 
an  Indian  village,  laid  out  1704,  mo    1705     The 
oldest  town  in  the  state,  it  was  for  a  time  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  North  Carolina    A  library 
was  started  in  1700,  the  first  public  library  in  the 
state    In  1941  several  old  buildings  were  restored 

4  Borough  (pop    1,720),  E  Pa,  near  Bethlehem, 
settled  c  1810,  laid  out  1816,  mo  1856    It  has  ce- 
ment plants     5  Town,   W  Va     see  BERKELEY 
SPRINGS 

Bath,  Order  of  the,  British  order  of  knighthood 
Established  as  a  military  order  by  George  I  in 
1725,  it  was  said  to  be  a  revival  of  an  order  created 
by  Henrv  IV  in  1399  Existence  of  the  earlier  order 
is  disputed,  but  there  is  evidence  of  the  creation  of 
knights  of  the  Bath  (if  not  of  the  order)  at  Henry's 
coronation  and  as  late  as  that  of  Charles  II  In 
1815  the  order  was  instituted  in  three  classes,  and 
m  1847  civil  knights  were  added  to  the  military 
Aside  from  the  sovereign,  the  order  consists  of 
knights  grand  cross  (G  C  B  ),  knights  commanders 
(KCB),  and  commanders  (CB)  The  order 
ranks  second  only  to  that  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter 

Bathgate,  burgh  (pop  10,097),  West  Lothian,  Scot- 
land Its  chief  industries  are  metal  casting  and  the 
manufacture  of  chemicals 

Bathory  (bft'tdr*),  Hung  Bdthory,  Pol  Batory, 
Hungarian  noble  family  Stephen  Bathory,  1477- 
1534.  a  loyal  adherent  of  JOHN  I  of  Hungary  (John 
Zapolya),  was  made  (1529)  voivode  of  TRANSYL- 
VANIA His  youngest  son  became  (1675)  king  of 
Poland  (see  STEPHEN  BATHORY)  and  was  succeeded 
as  prim  e  of  Transylvania  by  his  brother,  Christo- 
pher Bathory,  1530-81  Christopher  married  Eliza- 
beth, sinter  of  Stephen  BOCBKAY  His  son  and 
successor,  Sigismund  Bathory,  1572-1613,  was 
probabl  v  insane  At  first  a  loyal  vassal  of  the  Haps- 
burg  king  of  Hungary  (Emperor  Rudolf  II),  he 
crushed  (1594)  the  pro-Turkish  faction  of  nobler 
and  was  recognized  by  Rudolf  as  hereditary  prince 
In  1596  he  abdicated  m  favor  of  his  cousin,  Andrew 
Cardinal  Bathory  (d  1599),  planning  to  enter  reli- 
gious life,  but  he  soon  reversed  his  decision  and, 
with  the  help  of  Stephen  Bocskay,  returned  to 
power  as  a  vassal  of  the  sultan  After  a  second  ab- 
dication (1599)  he  returned  in  1601,  but  in  1601  he 
abdu  ated  definitively  (in  favor  of  Rudolf)  and  re- 
tired to  Silesia  Elizabeth  Bathory,  d  1614,  a  niece 
of  Stephen  Bathory,  ia  celebrated  in  legend  and 
history  as  a  female  werewolf  She  is  said  to  have 
slaughtered  more  than  600  virgins  m  order  to  re- 
new her  youth  by  bathing  m  their  blood  She  was 
incarcerated  m  1610  and  died  in  prison  See  Baring 
Gould,  Book  of  Werewolves  (1865)  Gabriel  Bath- 
ory, 1589-1613,  a  nephew  of  Andrew  Cardinal 
Bathory,  became  prince  of  Transylvania  in  1608 
His  harsh  regime  provoked  a  rebellion  by  the  no- 
bles, and  he  was  murdered  By  the  marriage  of  his 
mere  Sophia  (d  1680)  to  George  II  RAKOCZY,  the 
two  prominent  families  were  united 

Bath-rabbira  HW-),  gate  in  Heshbon    Cant  7  4 

baths,  m  architecture  The  practice  of  building 
chambers  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  is  traceable  to 
ancient  Egypt  and  to  the  early  civilizations  about 
the  Aegean  Sea  Remains  of  bathing  apartments 
dating  from  the  Mmoan  period  exist  m  the  palaces 
at  Cnossus  and  Tiryns  The  ancient  Greeks  devised 
luxurious  bathing  provisions,  with  heated  water, 
plunges,  and  showers  Bathing  as  a  public  diver- 
sion was  developed  by  the  Romans  to  a  unique 
degree  Thermae,  probably  copied  after  the  Greek 
gymnasia,  had  no  exterior  architectural  adorn- 
ments, but  the  interiors  were  lofty  and  impressive, 
with  rich  mosaica,  rare  marbles,  and  gilded  metals 
Water,  brought  by  aqueducts,  was  stored  in  reser- 
voirs, heated  to  various  temperatures,  and  dis- 
tributed by  piping  to  the  bath  apartments  Cer- 
tain rooms  wore  kept  heated  by  means  of  furnaces 
which  sent  hot  air  into  lines  of  flues  beneath  floors 
and  in  the  walls  In  Pompeii  there  are  rums  of 
public  baths,  and  in  Rome  there  exist  extensive 
remains  of  the  thermae  of  Titus  (AD  80),  of 
Caracalla  (A  D  212-35),  and  of  Diocletian  (A  D 
302) 

Bath-shebt  (bath'-eWbu,  bath-she1 'bu),  the  wife  of 
Uriah  the  Hittite  David  seduced  her,  effected  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  married  her  Her  second 
son  by  David  was  Solomon  2  Sam  11 , 12, 1  Kings 
1;  2,  Mat  1  6  Bath-shuA  1  Chron  3  5. 

Bath-shua  (-ahoo'u)  [Heb , -daughter  of  Shua], 
same  as  BATH-BHEBA 

Bathurst,  municipality  (pop.  11.889),  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  WNw  of  Sydney  Founded  m 
1815  and  named  for  the  earl  of  Bathurst,  then  co- 
lonial secretary,  it  was  the  first  settlement  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Blue  Mts.  It  is  a  gold-mining 
center  and  the  seat  of  a  Rottaa  Catholic  and  an 
Anglican  archbishop. 


Crow  nfftrtnee*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  f*<*t  paf«  1, 


Bathurst,  town  (pop.  3,654),  NE  N  B.  It  is  a  fishing 
and  lumbering  center  and  a  summer  resort  on 
Nipittguit  Bay,  a  recess  on  the  south  shore  of 
Chaleur  Bay  The  Nipisiguit  river  entering  the  bay 
here  affords  fine  salmon  fishing. 
Bathurst  (b&'thurst,  ba'thurst*),  town  (pop 
21,000),  capital  of  Gambia,  on  8t  Mary's  Island 
m  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  river,  a  port  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  founded  (1816)  by  the 
British  as  a  base  foi  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
Peanuts  are  exported 

Bathurst  Island,  area  780  sq  mi ,  off  the  north  coast 
of  Australia,  m  the  Timor  Sea.  It  is  an  aboriginal 
reservation 

bathysphere:  see  DIVINO 

batik  (butek',  ba'tttc),  method  of  decorating  fabrics 
practiced  for  centuries  by  the  natives  of  Indonesia 
It  consists  in  applying  a  design  to  the  surface  of  the 
cloth  by  means  of  melted  wax  The  material  is  then 
dipped  in  cool  vegetable  dye,  the  portions  pro- 
tected by  the  wax  or  "resist"  do  not  receive  the  dye 
and  when  the  wax  is  removed  m  hot  water  display  a 
light  pattern  on  the  colored  ground  Remains  of 
clothing  found  in  Java  indicate  that  the  same  or 
similar  patterns  have  been  in  use  for  about  1,000 
years  and  are  handed  down  in  families  Certain 
designs  are  reserved  for  royalty  and  high  officials 
Motifs  are  geometric  or  are  based  on  conventional- 
ised natural  objoctn  Cotton  cloth  is  generally  used, 
and  some  mlk  Batik  was  first  brought  into  Europe 
by  Dutch  traders  In  the  19th  cent ,  Western 
craftsmen  adopted  the  art  See  C  F  Lewis,  A 
Practical  Handbook  of  Batik  (1924) ,  Tassilo  Adam, 
The  Art  of  Batik  in  Java  (1935) 

Batista  y  Zaldfvar,  Fulgencio  (foolhen'seO  bate'sta 
e  salde'vftr),  1901-,  president  of  Cuba  (1940-44) 
An  arniv  sergeant,  Batista  took  part  m  the  opposi- 
tion that  overthrew  Gerardo  MACHADO  in  1933  and 
subsequently  headed  the  military  and  student 
junta  that  ousted  Carlos  Manuel  de  CESPBDES  and 
installed  Gnu;  SAN  MAHT/N  Made  chief  of  staff 
of  the  army,  he  increased  its  BIZO  and  power  and 
soon  became  de  facto  ruler,  launching  a  throe-year 
plan  for  economic  and  social  rehabilitation  Batis- 
ta's term  in  office  as  dcjure  ruler  was  charac  terized 
by  in<  reasinglv  democratic  practices,  in  the  1944 
election  his  candidate  lost  to  Grau  San  Martin 

Batley,  municipal  botough  (1931  pop  34,673,  1947 
estimated  pop  39,700),  West  Riding  of  Yorkshue, 
England,  SW  of  Leeds  It  leads  in  the  manufacture 
of  shoddy  and  produces  other  textiles,  carpets,  and 
machinery 

Batlle  y  Ord6ftez,  Jos*  (hosa'  bht'va  S  6rd5'nyas), 
1856-1929,  president  of  Uruguay  (1903  7.  1911- 
15)  A  journahbt  and  the  head  of  the  Colorado 
party,  But  lie  in  his  second  term  initiated  legislation 
to  in»  reuse  public  welfnie  and  break  the  anarchism 
which  had  plagued  Uruguay  since  the  winning  of 
independence  The  constitution  of  1919,  because 
of  his  influence,  curbed  the  powers  of  the  executive 
and  provided  for  socialistic  government,  a  trend 
not  interrupted  until  Gabriel  TERRA  became  presi- 
dent in  1931 

Batoche  (bfttfeh').  village,  cential  Sask  ,  8  of  Pnnce 
Albert  Here,  in  Kiel's  Rebellion,  LOUIH  Riel  made 
his  hoadquartets,  and  the  rebels  were  routed  on 
May  11,  1885 

Batoni,  Pompeo  Girolamo  (pompa'5  iero'lnmf>  ba- 
to'ne),  1708-87,  Italian  painter,  b  Lucca,  one  of 
the  foremost  painters  of  his  day  His  works  include 
Magdalen,  his  masterpiec  e  (Louvre) ,  Achilles  (Uf- 
h*i) ,  John  the  Baptist,  Marriage  of  St  Catherine 
(Quirmal,  Home) ,  and  many  fine  portraits  of  popes 
and  sovereigns,  among  them  Benedict  XIV,  Clem- 
ent XIII,  Pius  VI,  and  Kmperor  Joseph  II 

Baton  Rouge  (bat'un  roozh")  [Fr  ,=red  stick),  city 
(pop  34,719),  state  capital,  and  parish  seat  of  East 
Baton  Rouge  parish,  SE  La  ,  NW  of  New  Orleans 
It  stretches  along  high  bluffs,  safe  from  floods,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  Built  by  the 
French  in  1719  as  a  fort,  it  occupied  a  strategic 
place  on  the  river  It  was  incorporated  in  1817  and 
was  made  state  capital  in  1849  In  the  Civil  War 
the  city  was  taken  by  Farragut  after  the  fall  of  New 
Orleans  (May,  1862) ,  a  Confederate  attempt  to  re- 
capture it  failed  (Aug  ,  1862)  In  the  railroad- 
building  boom  that  followed  the  Civil  War,  Baton 
Hougo  emerged  as  a  major  distributing  arid  com- 
mercial center  It  is  served  by  three  main  railroad 
hnes  and  is  a  deepwater  port  (a  port  of  entry),  an 
airport,  and  the  focus  of  retail  trade  for  a  large  sur- 
rounding area  Set  in  a  rich  agricultural  region 
producing  cotton,  sugar,  strawberries,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, cattle,  and  dairy  products,  it  has  numerous 
food-processing  industries  Chemical  plants  and 
woodwork  factories  are  also  important  The  chief 
industry,  however,  is  oil  refining,  the  Standard  Oil 
plant  here  being  one  of  the  largest  m  the  world 
The  city  retains  much  of  its  old  French  charm  The 
old  oapitol  (1882),  built  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the 
original  which  was  burned  during  the  Civil  War, 
still  stands,  a  new  capitol  was  occupied  in  1932 
LOUISIANA  STATB  UNIVERSITY  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
AMD  MECHANICAL  COLLEOE  is  here,  as  are  a  state 
agricultural  experiment  station  and  the  state  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  Near  by  ia  Southern 
University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege (Negro;  land  grant;  coeducational;  1880), 
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Batory:  see  STEPHEN  BATHORT  and  BATHOHV, 
family 

Battenberg  (ba'tuburg),  princely  family  issued  from 
the  morganatic  union  of  Alexander,  a  younger  son 
of  Louis  II,  grand  duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and 
Countess  Julia  von  Hauke,  who  was  created  (1858) 
princess  of  Batten  berg  Their  oldest  son,  Louis,  an 
admiral  m  British  service,  was  created  marquess  of 
Milford  Haven,  and  married  a  granddaughter  of 
Queen  Victoria  In  the  First  World  War  he  changed 
his  name  to  Mountbatten  His  daughter  Alice  mar- 
ried Pnnce  Andrew  of  Greece,  third  son  of  King 
George  I  of  Greece,  and  their  son,  Pnnce  Philip, 
married  (1947)  Princess  Elizabeth  of  England 
Louts  Mountbatten  is  third  son  of  the  1st  marquess 
of  Milford  Haven  The  second  son  of  Prince  Alex- 
ander of  Hesse  was  (1879-86)  prince  of  Bulgaria 
(see  ALEXANDER)  A  third  son,  Henry,  married 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria  of  England 
Their  daughter,  Victoria  Eugenie,  married  Alfonso 
XIII  of  Spam 

Battenberg  lace  or  Renaissance  lace  see  LACE 
battering  ram,  machine  used  m  war  to  destroy  the 
walls  of  fortifications  in  ancient  and  medieval  times 
The  invention  is  very  old  and  is  sometimes  attrib- 
uted to  the  Phoenicians  or  to  Archimedes  The 
primitive  battering  ram  was  a  huge  beam  borne  on 
men's  shoulders  and  crashed  into  a  wall  Later  the 
beam  was  supplied  with  a  metal  cap  and  was  sus- 
pended to  be  swung,  still  later  it  was  laid  on  rollers 
and  impelled  by  means  of  ropes  The  machine  in 
its  most  elaborate  form  m  the  Middle  Ages  was 
mounted  on  wheels  and  had  a  protective  roof,  the 
beam  was  from  60  to  120  ft  long,  and  the  machine 
was  operated  by  as  many  aa  1 00  men  The  batter- 
ing ram  fell  into  disuse  with  the  introduction  of 
artillery 

Battersea,  metropolitan  borough  (1931  pop  159,552, 
1948  estimated  pop  116,500)  of  »W  London, 
England,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames.  The 
river  is  here  crossed  bv  the  Albert  and  Chelsea 
bridges,  along  the  shore  between  them  stretches 
Battersea  Park  (nearly  200  acres)  The  borough  is 
largely  one  of  workingmen'tt  residences  This  dis- 
trict suffered  much  damage  m  air  raids  in  1940-41 
Battery,  the,  park  at  the  southern  extiemity  of  Man- 
hattan island,  New  York  city,  the  site  of  Dutch 
and  later  English  fortifications  The  municipal 
aquarium  here  (opened  in  1896  and  closed  in  1941 
because  of  the  construction  of  the  Brooklyn-Bat- 
tery tunnel)  occupied  a  historic  structure  Built  as 
a  fort  (c  1807),  it  was  converted  into  Castle  Gar- 
den, a  noted  amusement  hall  and  opera  house- 
Here  Jennv  Lind  made  her  American  debut  (1850) 
under  P  T  Barnum  In  1855  Castle  Garden  bo- 
came  an  immigration  station,  serving  as  such  until 
Ellis  Island  opened  in  1892  See  Rodman  Gilder, 
The  Hattery  (1936) 

battery,  in  law,  the  unlawful  touching  by  an  aggres- 
sor, or  by  some  force  put  m  motion  by  an  aggressor 
of  any  part  of  the  person  of  another  or  of  anything 
worn  or  carried  by  another,  e  g  ,  a  stick  The  con- 
tact need  not  be  by  a  direct  blow,  spitting  on  his 
clothes  or  performing  an  operation  upon  him  with- 
out consent  also  constitute  battery  Every  con- 
summated ASSAULT  is  a  batter> ,  but  a  battery  may 
also  occur  without  any  intent  to  direct  the  force 
against  the  one  injured,  as  when  it  results  from  a 
negligent  act  To  be  the  basis  for  a  suit,  a  negligent 
battery  must  cause  actual  physical  injury,  whereas 
an  intentional  battery  may  render  the  aggiessor 
liable  to  damages  even  if  no  direct  physical  injury 
has  been  done  By  the  term  "assault  and  battery" 
is  meant  an  intentional  or  malicious  physical  in- 
jury, however  slight,  done  to  another's  person  in  an 
offensive  manner 

battery,  electric  Commonly  the  term  is  used  to 
describe  an  electric  CELL,  such  as  the  "dry-cell  bat- 
tery," but  more  correctly  it  is  applied  to  a  group  of 
cells  acting  together  as  a  source  of  electric  current 
In  radio  receiving  sets  in  which  batteries  are  used 
to  supply  the  t  urrent,  these  batteries  are  given 
special  names  to  indicate  the  part  of  the  set  which 
they  supply  The  A  battery  or  filament  battery  \n 
a  small  electric  battery  which  prov»dos  current  to 
heat  the  HI.AMENT  in  the  vacuum  tube  of  a  radio 
receiver  Both  dry  cells  and  storage  batteries  arc 
used,  and  from  1  5  to  6  volts  are  necessary,  accord- 
ing to  the  tvpe  of  tubes  used  The  current  to  the 
filament  is  controlled  by  a  small,  variable  resist- 
ance, called  a  rheostat  A  batteries  are  used  chiefly 
m  portable  and  automobile  sets  The  B  battery  is 
used  to  produce  the  necessary  voltage  on  the  plates 
of  the  vacuum  tubes  in  a  radio  receiving  set  It  is 
the  source  of  the  current  in  the  PLATE  circuit  The 
battery  is  usually  of  the  dry-c  ell  t>  pe  and  « onsists 
of  many  small  individual  dry  cells  connected  in 
series,  the  current  consumed  being  very  small  The 
battery  may  also  be  of  the  storage  tvpe  The  stand- 
ard dry-ceil  B  battery  is  made  in  45-volt  size,  and 
two  or  more  batteries  are  used  in  each  set  Where 
direct  current  (DC)  is  available,  it  mav  l>e  used, 
together  with  a  suitable  resistance,  to  replace  the  B 
battery  This  system  has  been  extended  to  replac  e 
A  and  C  batteries  also,  and  the  rectifying  systems 
are  incorporated  in  "all-electric"  sets  Such  sets 
require  only  a  single  supply  of  current  Even  in 
automobile  radios,  a  generator  may  be  used  to  pro- 
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vide  suitable  current  and  so  eliminate  all  batteries 
The  C  battery  IB  used  m  the  ORID  circuit  of  a 
vacuum  tube  (see  TUBE,  VACUUM)  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  potential  or  bias  (usually  negative) 
on  the  grid  of  the  tube  C  batteries  are  used  in 
some  detector-tube  circuits,  but  they  are  more  fre- 
quently found  in  amplification  circuits  The  bias 
required  for  receiving  sets  varies  from  1  5  to  45  or 
more  volts,  depending  on  the  plate  voltage  and  the 
tvpe  of  tube  used  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of 
using  a  C  battery  IB  the  reduction  of  B  battery  or 
plate  current  Without  grid  bias,  this  would  in- 
crease in  large-power  tubes  to  such  a  point  that  the 
tube  would  overheat  and  bo  destroyed  In  "all- 
electric"  radio  sets,  the  grid  bias  is  almost  alwa\s 
obtained  from  the  rectified  and  filtered  power  sup- 
ply that  furnishes  the  plate  voltage  In  this  case 
the  voltage  is  divided  by  means  of  resistances,  so 
that  the  grid  of  the  tube  is  slightly  negative  with 
respect  to  the  filament  or  cathode  (see  ELECTRODE)  , 
and  the  '  "  -  ... 


,he  plate  is  maintained  at  a  relatively  high  pos- 
voltage  The  storage  battery  is  much  used  as 
a  source  of  electric  current,  especially  in  the  auto- 
mobile It  consists  of  a  number  of  electric  cellfc 
connected  in  series  (see  ELEC  TRIG  CIRCUIT)  Within 
each  cell  positive  plates  are  connected  together  to 
form  the  positive  ele<  trode,  and  negative  plates  to 
form  the  negative  electrode  When  the  battery  is 
being  charged,  an  electric  current  is  led  into  it 
causing  a  chemical  reaction  to  take  place  In  this 
reaction,  electric  energy  is  transformed  into  chem- 
ical energy,  which  later,  by  reversing  the  process, 
can  be  converted  back  into  electrical  energy  and 
can  thus  cause  a  current  to  flow  The  lead  storage 
battery  is  commonly  used  It  is  made  up  of  a  num- 
ber of  electric  cells  with  plates  of  lead  and  lead 
oxide  and  is  filled  with  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid 
In  discharging,  the  lead  and  lead  oxide  are  acted 
upon  by  the  sulphuric  acid  to  form  (in  both  cases) 
lead  sulphate  In  the  reaction  electricity  is  gen- 
erated 

Barley,  Robert,  1828-95,  American  surgeon,  b  Au- 
gusta, Ga  ,  M  D  Jefferson  Medical  College,  1857 
He  prac  ticed  in  Macon,  Ga  A  specialist  in  diseases 
of  women,  he  became  internationally  known  for  the 
introduction  of  new  techniques  and  practices  in 
abdominal  surgery 

Battle,  former  urban  district  (1931  pop  3,491),  Sus- 
sex East,  England,  NW  of  Hastings  In  1066  the 
battle  was  fought  here  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  Harold  and  the  elevation  of  his  Norman  con- 
queror as  WILU\M  I  of  England  There  are  ruina 
of  Battle  Abbey,  founded  by  William  to  commemo- 
rate hi.s  vu  tory  Battle  Abbey  Roll,  which  was  kept 
here,  was  a  purported  list  of  the  noble  companions 
of  William  m  his  battle  It  exists  only  in  16th- 
century  documents  which  are  possibly  copies  of  a 
14th-century  compilation,  now  lost  The  whole  is 
of  doubtful  authentic  ity 

battle  In  modern  warfare  the  meaning  of  the  word 
battle  has  broadened  Though  a  battle  may  still  be 
called  a  single  conflict  between  armed  forces  of 
considerable  size,  a  modern  battle  is  likely  to  be 
fought  in  a  much  larger  theater  and  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  in  the  past  Sir  Edward  S 
Creasy  made  a  list  of  16  decisive  battles  of  the 
world  from  490  B  C  to  1815  Thev  are  Marathon 
(400  B  C  ),  Syracuse  (413  B  C  ),  Arhela  (331  B  C  ), 
Metaurus  (207  B  C  ).  the  Teutoburg  Forest  (A  D 
9),  Chalons-sur-Marne  or  Catalaunian  Fields  (451), 
Tour  or  Poitjers  (732),  Hastings  or  Benlao  (1066), 
Orleans  (1429),  the  victory  over  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada (1588),  Blenheim  (1704).  Poltava  (1709), 
Saratoga  (1777),  Valmy  (1792),  and  Waterloo 
(1815)  The  list  is,  of  course,  arbitrary  Other  fa- 
mous or  decisive  battles  that  affected  the  history 
of  Europe  and  America  are  Salamis  (480  B  C  ), 
Issus  (333  B  C  ),  Cannae  (21b  B  C  ),  Zama  (202 
B  C  ),  Pharsala  (48  B  C  ),  Phihpni  (42  B  C  ),  Acti- 
um  (31  B  C  ),  Adnanople  (A  D  378),  Lechfeld 
(955),  Bouvmes  (1214),  Sluis  (1340),  Crecy  (1346), 
Nikopol  (H9b),  Agmcourt  (1415),  Constantinople 
(1453),  Pavia  (1525),  Mohacs  (1626),  Muhlberg 
(1547),  Lopanto  (1571),  White  Mt  (1020),  Lutaen 
(1G32),  Rossbach  (1757).  Plassey  (1757),  Kings 
Mt  (1780),  Yorktown  (1781),  Aboukir  Bay  or  bat- 
tle of  the  Nile  (1798),  AusterliU  (1805),  Trafalgar 
(1805),  Leipzig  (1813),  Ayacucho  (1824),  Solfermo 
(1859),  Vicksburg  (1863),  Gettysburg  (1863), 
Sedan  (1870),  Manila  Bay(  1898)  .Tsushima  (1905), 
first  and  second  battles  of  the  Marne  (1914,  1918), 
Jutland  (1916),  Verdun  (1916),  Coral  Sea  and 
Midway  (1942),  Alamem  (1942),  and  Stalingrad 
(1942-43) 

battle,  wager  of*  see  ORDEAL 

Battle  Abbey  and  Battle  Abbey  Roll'  see  BATTLE 

Battle  above  the  Clouds    see  CHATTANOOGA  CAM- 

Battle  Creek,  city  (pop  43,453),  S  Mich  ,  SW  of 
Lansing,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kalamazoo  with 
the  Battle  Creek,  settled  1831,  me.  as  a  village 
1 850,  as  a  city  1 859  It  is  a  farm  trade  center  and  is 
widely  known  for  its  cereal  and  other  health  foods 
Automobile  parts,  farm  equipment,  and  ink  are 
also  made  Dr  J  H  Kellogg  became  director  of 
the  Health  Reform  Institute  (founded  1866  by 
Seventh- Day  Adventists)  and  reorganised  it  (187f>) 
as  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  The  W.  K.  Kellogg 
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BATTLEFORD 

Foundation  (for  child  welfare)  has  headquarters 
here  In  the  Leila  Arboretum  is  the  Kingman 
Memorial  Museum  of  natural  history  Not  far  is 
the  Kellogg  Bird  Sanctuary,  a  U  8  veterans'  ad- 
ministration center  and  a  convalescent  hospital  are 
at  near-by  Fort  Ouster 

Battleford,  town  (pop  1,336),  W  Sask  ,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Battle  river  with  the  North  Saskatche- 
wan NW  of  Saskatoon  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  the  western  part  of  the  province,  having  served 
as  capital  (1876-83)  of  the  Northwest  Terntones 
and  figured  prominently  in  Riel's  Rebellion  of 
1885  North  Battleford  has  become  the  business 
center  of  the  region 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  The:  see  HOWE, 
JULIA  WARD 

Battle  of  the  Bulge,  popular  name  of  the  battle  m  the 
Second  World  War,  Dec  ,  1944-Jan  ,  1945,  result- 
ing from  the  last  German  attempt  to  break  through 
the  Allied  lines  on  the  Western  Front  On  Dec  16, 
1944,  a  strong  German  force,  spearheaded  by  ar- 
mor and  commanded  by  Marshal  von  Rundstedt, 
attacked  the  thinly  held  American  front  in  the  Bel- 
gian Ardennes  sector  Taking  advantage  of  the 
foggy  weather  and  of  the  utter  surprise  of  the 
Allies,  the  German  columns  penetrated  deep  into 
Belgium,  threatening  Spa,  Liege,  Namur,  and 
Dinant,  and  thus  created  a  dent,  or  "bulge,"  in  the 
Allied  lines  Simultaneously,  the  supply  (enters  of 
Liege  and  Antwerp  were  subjected  to  intensive 
punishment  by  rocket  bombs  Only  a  small  Ameri- 
can pocket  at  BASTOONL  held  out  against  the  on- 
slaught Cut  off  from  the  headquarters  of  General 
Bradley  at  Luxembourg,  the  U  S  lat  and  9th 
armies  were  temporarily  placed  under  Field  Mar- 
shal Montgomery,  while  the  U  S  3d  Army  attacked 
the  German  salient  from  the  south  Improved  fly- 
ing weather  after  Dec  24  helped  the  Allied  coun- 
terthrusts,  which  by  mid-January,  1945,  had  cut 
off  the  German  escape  routes  The  German  offen- 
sive soon  turned  into  a  total  rout,  but  not  without 
having  cost  the  U  S  forces  more  than  40,000  cas- 
ualties During  the  battle  both  sides — but  espe- 
cially the  less  warmlv  dressed  Americans — suffered 
greatly  from  the  intense  cold  and  snow  of  the 
Ardennes 

Battle  of  the  Spurs.  1  Fought  in  1302  near  Courtrai, 
Belgium,  between  the  rebellious  Flemish  towns, 
led  oy  Bruges,  and  an  armv  sent  by  Philip  IV  of 
I  ranee,  who  had  annexed  Flandera  in  1301  The 
French  were  utterly  defeated  The  spurs  taken 
from  the  fallen  French  knights  formed  so  huge  a 
trophy  that  they  gave  the  battle  its  name  2  Won 
in  1513  by  the  English  under  Henry  VIII  over  the 
French,  at  GUINEQATK,  N  France  This  second 
battle  received  its  name  possiblv  because  of  the 
speedy  flight  of  the  French  cavalry 

battleship:  see  WARSHIP 

Batu  Khan  (ba'ttfo  kirn'),  d  1255,  Mongol  com- 
mander, grandson  of  Jenghiz  Khan  In  1235  Batu 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Mongol  army  as- 
signed to  the  conquest  of  Europe,  his  chief  general 
was  Subutai  Batu  crossed  the  Volga,  sending  part 
of  his  force  to  Bulgaria  but  most  of  it  to  Russia 
B\  1240  he  had  Moscow  and  Kiev  in  his  grasp,  and 
in  the  following  two  years  he  conquered  Hungary 
and  Poland  and  invaded  Germany  His  recall  to 
Karakorum  in  1242  to  participate  m  the  election 
of  a  grand  khan  is  sometimes  said  to  have  saved 
Europe  from  subjection  to  the  Mongols  Batu  died 
while  preparing  additional  campaigns  I'roin  the 
gorgeous  tents  in  which  he  camped,  his  host  was 
called  the  GOLDIN  HORDE,  The  domain  whuh  he 
established  is  known  as  the  Kipc  hak  khanate 

Batum  (butoom'),  city  (pop  70,807),  capital  of 
Adzhar  Autonomous  SSR,  Georgia,  USSR,  on  the 
Black  Sea  near  the  Turkish  border,  with  a  large 
and  excellent  port  Connected  by  pipe  lines  with 
Baku,  it  is  a  major  oil-refining  and  -shipping  <  enter, 
a  naval  base,  and  a  subtropical  resort  An  ancient 
city,  Batum  was  ceded  to  Russia  by  Turkey  m 
1878  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin 

Batwa  see  PYGMY 

Batyoshkov,  Konstantin  Nikolayevich  (kunstun- 
tySn'  nylkull'uvlch  bat'yot>shk6f),  1787-1855,  Rus- 
sian poet  He  wrote  lyrics,  epigrams,  and  elegies  m 
the  classical  manner  and  was  a  translator  of  Tibul- 
lus,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio 

Batz,  Jean, baron de  (zh.V  bar 6'  da  bats),  1761-1822, 
French  counterrevolutionist  conspirator  A  deputy 
of  the  nobles  to  the  States-General  of  1789,  he  op- 
posed the  Revolution  from  the  start  He  vainly 
plotted  to  save  Louis  XVI  and  Mane  Antoinette 
from  the  guillotine  and  was  involved  m  every  royal- 
ist conspiracy  against  the  Convention  Despite  his 
recklessness  he  always  managed  to  escape  arrest 
Batz  was  made  a  general  after  the  Bourbon  resto- 
ration See  Meade  Minmgerode,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette's Henchman  (1936). 

Baucis,  in  Greek  legend  see  PHILEMON  AND  BAUCIS 

Baudelaire,  Charlef  (snarl'  bodl&r').  1821-67, 
French  poet  and  critic  Brilliant,  erratic,  and  in- 
ordinately attached  to  his  mother,  Baudelaire  de- 
stroyed his  life  by  poverty,  debt,  misunderstand- 
ing, and  excesses  His  only  volume  of  verse,  Lea 
Fleura  du  Mol  (1867,  enlarged  1861,  1868,  Eng  tr., 
Flower*  of  Enl,  1936,  and  One  Hundred  Poems  from 
"Let  Flcur*  du  Mol,".  1947),  was  publicly  con- 
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demned  as  obscene,  and  six  of  the  poems  were  sup- 
pressed A  perfectionist  who  labored  years  on  his 
work  and  was  himself  obsessed  with  morality, 
Baudelaire  never  fully  recovered  from  the  assault 
which  he  felt  to  be  personal,  and  his  affairs  from 
that  time  declined  progressively  Although  always 
haunted  by  inner  despair,  his  work  as  a  critic  and 
as  the  translator  of  Poe,  to  whom  he  felt  great 
affinity,  earned  him  many  friends  and  distinction  in 
literary  circles  After  two  years  m  Belgium,  where 
he  lived  in  abject  poverty,  Baudelaire  died  m  Paris 
See  his  letters  to  his  mother  (tr  by  Arthur  Symons, 
1927)  and  his  intimate  journal  (tr  by  Christopher 
Isherwood,  1947),  biography  by  Enid  Starkie 
(1933),  study  by  J  D  Bennett  (1944) 

Baudette  (bodef).  village  (pop  1,017),  co  seat  of 
Lake  of  the  Woods  co  ,  N  Minn  ,  on  Rainy  River 
at  the  Canadian  boundary  It  is  a  port  of  entry 
and  lumber  and  farm  trade  town  Headquarters  of 
a  Federal  forest  and  game  reservation  and  of  a  re- 
settlement project  are  here  Baudette  was  destroyed 
by  forest  fire  in  1910  but  rebuilt 

Baudnllart,  Jacques  Joseph  (zhuk'  zh6z6P  bodrS- 
yar'),  1774-1832,  French  writer  on  forestry  and  ar- 
boriculture Ho  wrote  Dictionnaire  de  la  culture  des 
arbres  et  de  V 'amenagement  dea  foreta  (1821)  and 
Traite  generate  des  eaux  et  foreta,  choaaea  et  peches 
(10  vols,  1821-34) 

Bauer,  Georg   see  AGRICOLA,  GS.ORQ 

Bauer,  Harold,  1873-,  Anglo-American  pianist  He 
was  first  a  successful  violinist,  but  in  1892  he  stud- 
ied the  piano  with  Paderewski  and  has  since  earned 
international  recognition  as  a  pianist  See  Harold 
Bauer  Hie  Book  (1948) 

Bauer,  Louis  Agricola,  1865-1932,  American  mag- 
netician,  b  Cincinnati,  grad  Umv  of  Cincinnati, 
1888,  Ph  D  Umv  of  Berlin,  1895  From  1899  he 
was  lecturer  on  terrestrial  magnetism  at  Johns 
Hopkins  He  served  as  chief  of  the  terrestrial  mag- 
netism division  of  the  U  S  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  (1899-1906)  and  as  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  terrestrial  magnetism  of  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion (1904-29)  Influential  in  coordinating  work 
in  magnetism  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  he  was 
a  permanent  member  of  the  committee  on  terrestri- 
al magnetism  of  the  International  Meteorological 
Conference  and  secretary  and  director  of  the  cen- 
tral bureau  of  the  section  on  terrestrial  magnetism 
and  electricity  of  the  International  Geodetic  and 
Geophysical  Union  (1919-27)  He  founded  in  189fi 
and  edited  until  his  death  the  periodical  Terreatnal 
Magnetism  and  Atmoapheric  Electricity 

Bauhaus  (bou'hous),  art  school  in  Germany  It  rev- 
olutionized art  training  by  combining  the  teaching 
of  the  pure  arts  with  the  study  of  crafts  The 
Bauhaus  was  founded  (1919)  at  Weimar  when  the 
old  Weimar  art  academy  was  merged  with  a  ( rafts 
school  It  was  headed  by  Walter  GROPIUS,  with  a 
faculty  including  Paul  Klee,  Lionel  I'emmger, 
Vastly  Kandmsky,  Laszlo  Moholv-Nagy,  and  Mar- 
cel Lajos  Breuer  The  teaching  plan,  which  insisted 
on  fum  tional  <  raftsmanship  in  every  field  with  a 
thorough  realization  by  the  student  designers  of 
the  industrial  problems  of  mec  hanical  mass  produc- 
tion, found  vigorous  opposition  by  politicians  and 
academicians  In  1925  the  school  moved  to  the 
more  friendly  <  itv  of  Dessau,  where  Gropius  de- 
signed special  buildings  to  house  the  various  de- 
partments Gropius  resigned  (1928)  to  return  to 
private  practice,  and  the  leadership  was  continued 
by  the  architect  Hannes  Meyer,  who  in  turn  was 
replaced  (1932)  by  Mies  van  der  Rohe  In  the 
summer  of  1932  the  opposition  to  the  school  had 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  <  ity  of  Dessau 
withdrew  its  support  The  sc  hoot  was  then  moved 
to  Berlin,  where  they  endeavored  to  carry  on  their 
ideas,  but  m  1933  the  new  German  government 
closed  the  school  entirely  The  Bauhaus  ideas,  en- 
veloping design  in  architecture,  furniture,  weaving, 
and  typography,  among  others,  had  by  this  time 
found  wide  ace  laim  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and 
especially  in  the  United  States  Many  of  the  in- 
struc  tors  came  here  and  enc  ouraged  and  practiced 
further  work  with  the  same  ideals  The  Chicago 
Institute  of  Design,  founded  by  MOHOLY-NAC.Y, 
most  completely  carried  on  the  teaching  plan  of  the 
Bauhaus 

Bauhin,  Gaspard  (gaspar'  boe').  1560-1624,  Swiss 
botanist  ana  doctor  of  medicine,  of  Fiench  descent 
His  early  classification  of  plants  by  genus  and  spe- 
cies in  his  chief  work,  the  Pinox  theotn  botanici 
(1623),  anticipated  the  binomial  arrangement  of 
Linnaeus  His  elder  brothei,  Jean  Bauhin  (zha'J, 
1541-1613,  was  also  a  botanist  and  doctor  of  medi- 
cine A  genus  of  plants,  Bauhmia,  was  named  for 
the  brothers 

Bauld,  Cape,  N  F  ,  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  the 
Great  Northern  Peninsula 

Baum,  Lyman  Frank  (b6m),  1856-1919,  American 
writer  of  juvenile  stones,  b  Chittenango,  N  Y 
Famous  as  the  author  of  the  Oz  books,  he  wrote  14 
in  all.  The  first,  The  Wonderful  Wizard  of  Oz 
(1900),  was  made  into  a  musical  extravaganza 
(Chicago,  1902),  m  which  Fred  Stone  and  Dave 
Montgomery  rose  to  stardom,  and  in  1939  was 
made  into  a  technicolor  movie.  The  Oz  books, 
many  dramatized,  were  continued  by  R.  P.  Thomp- 
son after  Baum 'a  death. 


Baumann,  Oskar  (os'kftr  bou'man),  1864-99,  Aus- 
trian explorer  in  Africa  He  traveled  up  the  Congo 
river  to  Stanley  Falls  (1885),  and  the  following 
year  explored  Fernando  Po,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 
After  accompanying  a  party  to  Mt  Kilimanjaro  in 
1888,  he  explored  East  Africa  for  the  German  East 
African  Society  in  1890  and  took  a  party  (1892-93), 
to  Victoria  Nyanza  where  he  found  the  Kagera 
river  to  be  the  chief  tributary  of  the  lake  and  the 
ultimate  source  of  the  Nile 

Baum*,  Antome  (fttwau'  b6ma').  1728-1804,  French 
chemist  He  invented  a  graduated  hydrometer 
(the  scale  of  which  is  known  as  the  Baum6  scale) 
still  used  for  specific  gravity  determinations  and 
discovered  various  processes  (e  g  ,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sal  ammoniac)  important  in  industrial 
chemistry  He  wrote  El6ments  de  pharmacie  theo- 
nque  et  pratique  (1762,  9th  ed  ,  1818)  and  Chimie 
experimental*;  et  raisonnee  (1773) 

Baumeler,  Joseph  Michael   see  BIMELBR 

Baur,  Ferdinand  Christian  (fer'dlnant  krls'tyan 
hour'),  1792-1800,  German  Protestant  theologian 
He  was  from  1826  on  the  theological  faculty  of 
Tubingen  He  became  convinced  of  Hegel's  philos- 
ophy of  history  and  studied  Christian  history  and 
doctrines  and  the  Bible  from  that  point  of  view  In 
New  Testament  criticism  he  rejected  the  authentic- 
ity of  most  of  the  books,  using  philosophical  and 
literary  criteria  His  methods  and  disciples  were 
referred  to  as  the  Tubingen  School 

Bausch,  Edward  (boush),  1854-1944.  American  in- 
ventor of  scientific  devices,  b  Rochester,  N  Y 
From  1874  he  was  associated  with  the  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Company  He  worked  with  Edison 
on  the  ktnetoscope  and  with  Eastman  on  the  cam- 
era and  contributed  largely  to  the  development  and 
perlection  of  microscopes  and  other  instruments 

Bautzen  (bou'tsun),  city  (pop  38,524),  Saxony,  SE 
Germany,  in  Upper  LUSATIA,  on  the  Spree  It  has 
machine  and  textile  industries  Founded  in  the 
10th  cent ,  it  was  contested  in  the  llth  and  12th 
cent  by  Poland,  Meissen,  Brandenburg,  and  Bo- 
hemia Eventually  passing  to  Bohemia,  it  was 
burned  (1634)  in  the  Thirty  Years  War  and  in  1635 
passed  to  Saxony  In  1813  Napoleon  I  defeated  a 
Russo- Prussian  army  near  by  Since  1921  Bautzen 
has  been  the  see  of  the  Catholic  suffragan  bishop  of 
Meissen 

Baux,  Les  (Ifi,  bo')  mined  medieval  town  (pop 
c  60),  Bouches-du-Rh6ne  dept ,  SE  France,  near 
Aries  Once  the  seat  oi  a  powerful  feudal  family,  it 
is  now  a  remarkable  historical  monument  Bauxite, 
first  discovered  here,  was  named  after  Baux  and  is 
mined  in  the  vicinity 

Bauxite  (bok'zlt),  unincorporated  "company  town" 
(pop  1,821).  Saline  co  ,  central  Ark  .  SW  of  Little 
Rock,  m  the  midst  of  iich  bauxite  mines 

bauxite,  the  hydrate  of  alumina,  mixed  with  oxides 
of  iron,  silicon,  or  titanium  in  varying  quantities 
It  is  a  noncrystallme  mineral,  clayhke,  earthy,  and 
ranging  in  color  from  white  to  deep  brown  or  red, 
depending  upon  the  nature  and  quantity  of  its 
components  Its  composition  vanes,  alumina  con- 
stituting from  about  50  to  about  70  percent  It  is 
widely  distributed,  the  larger  deposits  occurring  in 
Russia,  Italy,  Ireland,  Franco  (at  Baux,  where  it 
was  first  discovered  and  from  which  it  received  its 
name),  and  the  United  States  (Alabama,  Arkansas, 
and  Georgia)  It  is  important  as  the  chief  source 
of  metallic  ALUMINUM,  alumina,  alums,  and  alun- 
dum — m  fact,  of  most  aluminum  compounds  It  is 
used  also,  mixed  with  cla>  or  lime,  to  line  furnaces, 
because  of  its  high  melting  point 

Bavai  (b&v'ai,  bava'I),  the  same  as  BINNUI  1. 

Bavana,  Ger  Bayern  (bl'urn),  state  (without  LIN- 
DAU  and  the  Rhenish  PALATINATE  27,119  sq  mi., 
pop  9,029,090),  S  Germany  MUNICH  is  the  cap- 
ital Bavaria  is  bounded  by  Czoc  hoslovakia  on  the 
east,  by  Austria  on  the  southeast  and  south,  by 
WUrttemberg  and  Baden  on  the  west,  and  by 
Hesse,  Thurmgia,  and  Saxony  on  the  north  Ba- 
varia is  divided  into  seven  administrative  and  his- 
torical districts — Upper  and  Lower  Bavana,  Upper, 
Middle,  and  Lower  FRANCONIA,  SWABIA,  and  the 
Upper  PALATINATE  Upper  Bavaria,  with  Munich 
as  its  capital,  rises  to  the  Bavarian  Alps,  along  the 
Austrian  border,  and  culminates  in  the  Zugspitze 
Between  the  Alps  and  the  BOHEMIAN  FOREST,  which 
forms  the  border  with  Czechoslovakia,  lies  a  high 
plateau,  traversed  from  west  to  east  by  the  Danube 
Lower  Bavaria  comprises  parts  of  that  plateau  and 
of  the  Bohemian  Forest,  its  capital,  PASBAU,  lies 
on  the  junction  of  the  Danube  and  the  Inn  The 
FICHTELOKBIKGK,  in  NE  Bavaria,  occupies  the 
Upper  Palatinate  The  lowest-lying  part  of  Ba- 
varia is  the  Main  river  valley,  at  its  northeastern 
extremity,  in  Lower  Francoma  The  population  of 
Bavana  is  about  evenly  divided  between  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  pursuits,  but  the  country,  es- 
pecially in  Bavaria  proper  (i  e  ,  Upper  and  Lower 
Bavana),  is  predominantly  rich,  softly  rolling  ag- 
ricultural land  Major  industrial  products  are  ma- 
chinery, instruments,  beer,  and  textiles  There 
are  important  home  industries  such  as  the  making 
of  toys  and  musical  instruments  S&lt  and  graphite 
are  the  chief  mineral  resources  The  scenic  beau- 
ties and  the  picturesque  local  customs  and  costumes 
of  the  Bavarian  Alps  attract  many  tourists.  Among 
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the  resorts  are  GA:RMISCH-PARTHJNKIBCHBN  and 
OBERAMMKRGAU  and  the  spas  Bad  Kissmgen  and 
Bad  Reichonau  Until  the  Second  World  War  the 
historic  cities  and  artistic  centers,  AUGSBURG, 
NUREMBERG,  BAMBERG,  WCRZBURO,  and  ROTH- 
KNBURG  OB  DEB  TAUBEB  (all  m  Swabia  and  Fran- 
coma)  were  also  major  tourist  attractions  The 
borders  of  Bavaria  varied  considerably  throughout 
its  long  history  Until  the  early  19th  cent  Bavaria 
did  not  include  Swabia  and  Francoma,  which  have 
separate  histories  The  region  was  inhabited  by 
Celts  when  Drusus  conquered  it  (15  B  C  )  for 
Rome  The  Bamoarn  (see  GERMANS)  invaded  it 
(6th  cent  A  D  )  and  set  up  the  duchv  to  which 
they  gave  their  name  St  Boniface  (8th  cent ) 
completed  its  Christiamzation  In  788  Charle- 
magne defeated  Duke  Tassilo  and  added  Bavaria 
to  his  empire  From  817  to  911  Bavaria  was  ruled 
by  the  Carolmgians  Louis  THE  GERMAN,  CARLO- 
MAN  (d  880),  Emperor  AHNULF,  and  Louw  THE 
CHILD  In  911  the  duchv  (then  comprising,  rough- 
ly, Bavaria  proper,  present  Austria,  and  part  of  the 
Upper  Palatinate)  came  under  native  rulers  Fre- 
quent Magyar  inroads  were  stopped  (956)  by  Em- 
peror OTTO  I,  who  in  947  gave  Bavaria  to  his 
brother  Henry  Henry's  grandson  was  duke  of 
Bavaria  when  he  was  plotted  (1002)  German  king 
as  Henry  II  After  his  accession  Bavaria  was 
ruled  bv  various  houses,  but  in  1070  Emperor 
Henry  IV  gave  the  fief  to  Wolf  or  Guelph  d'Este 
IV  (see  ESTB)  who  began  the  dynasty  of  the 
GUELPHS  From  the  9th  to  the  12th  cent  the 
Bavarian  dukes,  of  whatever  house,  were  at  the 
center  of  the  rebellions  of  the  great  German  princes 
against  the  imperial  authority  To  rodure  their 
power  Emperor  OTTO  II  in  976  stripped  the  duchv 
of  all  but  present  Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria  and 
the  T\rol  When  in  1137  the  Guelph  HFNRY  THE 
PUOUD  acquired  Saxony  in  addition  to  Bavaria, 
Emperor  CONRAD  III  deposed  him  and  gave  Ba- 
varia to  the  BABENBERO  rulers  of  Austria  Freder- 
ick I  restored  (1154)  Bavaria  to  H^NRY  THE 
LION,  but  in  1180  deposed  the  rebellious  Guelph 
and  bestowed  the  duchy  (from  which  he  detached 
the  Tvrol)  to  Otto  of  Wittelsbach  The  political 
histor\  of  Bavaria,  much  reduced  in  importance, 
became  that  of  the  WITTELSBACH  family ,  whu  h 
ruled  until  1918  The  Wittelabac  h  hefs,  including 
the  Rhenish  Palatinate  (acquired  in  1214)  were 
almost  alwa>  s  divided  among  the  numerous 
brant  hes  of  the  dynasty  Under  the  Wittclsbach 
emperor  LOT.  m  IV  (H  14-46)  Bavaria  was  briefly 
reunited  Duke  Albert  IV  (d  1608),  who  again 
united  Bavaria  (except  the  Rhenish  Palatinate) 
under  his  rule,  introduced  the  law  of  primogeni- 
ture, thus  Bavaria  entered  the  Reformation  period 
much  strengthened  The  triumph  of  Catholicism 
in  Bavaria  proper  was  crucial  for  its  later  history 
Duke  MAXIMIIIAN  I  headed  the  Catholic  League 
in  the  Thirtv  Years  War  and  was  rewarded  with 
the  Upper  Palatinate  and  the  rank  of  J-LFOTOU 
The  agricultural  wealth  and  the  strategic  position 
of  Bavaria  made  it  a  coveted  prize  and  a  favorite 
battleground  then  and  later  Bavaria  was  overrun 
by  foreign  armies  notably  in  the  War  of  the  SP\N- 
IBII  Sure  kssiON,  the  War  of  the  AUSTRIAN  Succ  FS- 
BION,  the  War  of  the  Bavarian  Sue  cession,  and  the 
French  Revolutionary  Wars  Elector  Maximilian, 
who  in  1799  united  all  Wittelsbach  lands,  allied 
himself  with  Napoleon  I,  joined  the  CONFFDFRA- 
TION  OF  THE  RHINE,  and  in  1806  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Bavaria  as  MAXIMILIAN  I,  and  later  gained 
much  territory  In  1813  Maximilian  abandoned 
Napoleon  and  joined  the  Allies,  who  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  left  him  in  possession  of  virtually 
all  present  Bavaria,  including  the  Rhenish  Palat- 
inate In  the  period  of  reaction  that  followed, 
Bavaria  stood  out  for  the  liberalism  of  its  govern- 
ment The  liberal  constitution  of 1H18  lasted  exact- 
lv  a  century  King  Louis  I,  dethroned  by  the  mild 
revolution  of  1848,  was  succeeded  b\  the  able 
MAXIMII  TAN  II  and  the  brilliant  but  insane  Louis 
II  All  three  rulers  had  a  passion  for  the  arts,  sci- 
ences, and  architecture  The  reputation  of  Bavaria, 
particularly  Munich,  as  a  cultural  center  dates 
from  their  reigns  The  abolition  (1848)  of  guild  re- 
strictions opened  the  way  for  industrialization 
However,  the  rural  prosperity  of  Bavaria  and  the 
strong  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  (which  pre- 
dominates except  in  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  in 
Middle  Francoma)  accentea  the  hostility  of  Ba- 
varia toward  the  rising  power  of  Prussia  Bavaria 
sided  with  Austria  in  the  Austro-Prussian  War 
(1860)  Defeated,  it  acknowledged  Prussian  leader- 
ship, sided  with  Prussia  against  France  in  1870-71, 
and  joined  (1871)  the  German  Empire  As  the 
chief  German  state  after  Prussia,  Bavaria  retained 
a  distinctive  position  and  a  separatist  tendency 
King  Louis  III,  successor  of  the  mad  OTTO  I,  was 
dethroned  in  Nov  ,  1918,  and  a  Socialist  republic 
was  set  up  under  Kurt  EISNER  Eisner's  assassina- 
tion resulted  in  a  Communist  revolution  (April, 
1919),  which  was  bloodily  repressed  by  the  German 
array.  Bavaria  joined  the  Weimar  Republic 
Though  Munich  soon  became  the  center  of  Na- 
tional Socialism,  Catholic  Bavaria  as  a  whole  re- 
sisted the  movement  until  Hitler's  accession  Under 
the  National  Socialist  regime  Bavarian  autonomy 


was  lost.  Conquered  by  American  troops  in  1945, 
Bavaria  was  placed  (except  for  the  Rhenish  Pa- 
latinate and  landau,  occupied  by  franco)  in  the 
U  S  zone  of  occupation  A  new  constitution  was 
drawn  up  m  1946 

Bavarian  Succession,  War  of  the,  1778-79  Elector 
Maximilian  III  having  died  childless  in  1777,  the 
duchy  of  Bavaria  passed  to  the  elector  palatine, 
Charles  Theodore,  of  the  Sulzbach  line  of  the  house 
of  WITTELSBACH  However,  bv  a  sec  ret  treaty  with 
Emperor  Joseph  II,  Charles  Theodore,  in  exchange 
for  certain  concessions,  ceded  Ba\ana  to  Austria, 
which  occ  upied  the  duchy  Charles  Theodore  had 
no  legitimate  issue,  his  heir  presumptive,  Duke 
Charles  of  Zweibrucken  (of  the  Birkenfeld  line) 
with  the  council  of  Frederick  II  of  Prussia  pro- 
tested the  transfer  of  his  inheritance  Prussia  de- 
clared war  on  Austria  and  invaded  Bohemia  No 
serious  engagement  took  place,  and  the  war  ended 
with  the  Congress  of  Tesschen  (1779)  Austria  re- 
nounced its  claims  but  retained  the  Innviertel,  a 
district  now  in  Upper  Austria  A  classic  example  of 
18th-century  cabinet  warfare,  the  conflict  has  been 
called  the  Potato  War  because  the  entire  campaign 
was  spent  in  provisioning  the  armies 

Bax,  Sir  Arnold,  1883-,  English  composer,  studied 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music ,  London  His  early 
works,  in  a  highly  c  omplex  style,  did  not  find  great 
public  recognition,  but  works  m  a  simpler  st>le, 
composed  after  1910,  brought  him  lecogmtion  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  contemporary  British  com- 
posers Wagner,  French  impressionism,  and  Cel- 
tic folklore  all  influenced  his  works,  among  which 
are  piano  pieces,  four  piano  sonatas,  the  tone  poems 
In  the  Fa&rv  Hills  (1909),  The  Garden  of  Fand 
(1916),  and  Tintagfl  (1917),  chamber  music,  the 
motet  Mater  ora  Filium  (1921),  Symphonic  Varia- 
tions (1917)  and  Winter  Legend  (1930)  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  ballets,  songs,  and  concertos  Between 
1921  and  1939  he  composed  seven  symphonies  He 
was  knighted  m  1937  In  1942  he  succeeded  Wai- 
ford  Davies  as  Master  of  the  King's  Musick 

Bax,  Ernest  Belfort,  1854-1926,  English  socialist 
philosopher  He  studied  music  and  philosophy  in 
Germany  In  England,  influenced  by  Marxist 
and  other  radical  thought,  he  became  active  in 
socialist  groups,  especially  the  Social  Democratic 
*  ederation  He  left  this  to  help  found  (1885),  with 
William  Morris,  the  Socialist  League,  but  returned 
when  the  League  veered  to  anarchism  With  Mor- 
ris he  wrote  Socialism  Its  Growth  and  Outcome 
(1891)  His  other  writings  include  The  Problem  of 
Reality  (1893,  rev  ed  ,  1914),  The  Fraud  of  Femi- 
nism (1913),  and  The  Real,  the  Rational,  and  the 
Alooical  (1920)  See  his  autobiography  (1918) 

Bazar,  India   see  BUXAR 

Baxley,  city  (pop  2,916),  co  seat  of  Apphng  co  , 
SEGa.WSW  of  Savannah,  me  1875  It  is  a  mar- 
ket center  for  a  tobacco,  pecan,  and  lumber  area 

Baxter,  Gregory  Paul,  187(V,  American  chemist,  b 
Somerville,  Mass,  grad  Harvard  (B  A  ,  1896, 
Ph  D  ,  1899)  He  taught  chemistry  at  Harvard 
from  1902  and  became  emeritus  professor  in  1944 
From  1930  to  1947  he  was  chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  on  Atomic  Weights  He  wrote 
with  others  Researches  upon  the  Atomic  H  eights 
(1910) 

Baxter,  Richard,  1615-91,  English  nonconformist 
clergyman  Ordained  in  1638,  he  began  his  minis- 
try at  Kidderminster  in  1641  He  sided  with 
Parliament  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  and  served 
(1645-47)  as  a  chaplain  in  Cromwell's  arnn  ,  where 
he  urged  moderation  in  both  religious  and  political 
opinions  Upon  the  Restoration,  Baxter  was  cho- 
sen by  Charles  II  as  one  of  the  royal  chaplains  He 
took  a  leading  part  at  the  Savoy  Conference  (1661), 
where  he  strove  to  provide  means  that  would  per- 
mit moderate  dissenters  to  stay  in  the  Chun  h  of 
England  He  declined  an  offer  of  the  bishopric  of 
Hereford,  arid  with  the  passage  of  the  Ac  t  of  Uni- 
formity (1662)  he  took  farewell  of  the  Church  of 
England  Despite  the  persecution  of  nonconform- 
ist ministers,  Baxter  continued  preaching,  he 
was  imprisoned  for  18  months,  after  a  trial  con- 
ducted with  great  brutality  bv  Judge  Jeffrejs,  on 
the  c  harge  of  having  libeled  the  Church  of  England 
in  his  Paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament  (1685) 
Among  Baxter's  voluminous  works  are  The  Saints' 
Everlasting  Rett  (1650),  Gildas  Salnanus,  the  Re- 
formed Pastor  (1656),  and  A  Call  to  the  Unconverted 
(1657)  His  autobiographical  Rdiquae  Raxteruinac 
(1696)  was  edited  (1925)  by  J  M  L  Thomas  See 
biography  by  F  J  Powicke  (2  vols  ,  1924-27) 

Baxter  Springs,  city  (pop  4,921),  SE  Kansas,  near 
the  Okla  and  Mo  lines,  settled  c  1850,  me  1868 
Now  the  rail  center  for  an  aiea  of  zinc  and  lead 
mining,  it  boomed  as  a  cow  town  during  the  1860s 
and  1870s  A  monument  in  near-bv  Baxter  Springs 
National  Cemeter\  commemorates  the  victims  of 
the  Baxter  Springs  massacre  (1863),  in  which  a 
force  under  W.  C  Quantiill  killed  87  men. 

bay  or  sweet  bay.  see  LAUREL 

Bayamo  (baya'mS),  town  (pop  16,161),  SE  Cuba, 
on  the  Bayamo  nvor  Founded  in  1513,  it  was  an 
inland  port  until  the  19th  cent  and  13  now  a  quiet 
agricultural  town,  where  cheese  and  canned  milk 
are  manufactured.  Once  it  was  a  breeduig  place  of 
revolutions— the  TEN  YEARS  WAK  (1868-78)  and 


BAY  CITY 

the  successful  revolt  begun  in  1 895  Carlos  Manuel 
de  C£»pfc,uEH  and  ESTKVDA  PAI  MA  were  born  here 

Bayam6n  ( bay umdn'),  town  (pop  14,596),  N  Puerto 
Rico,  just  SW  of  San  Juan  Traditionally  the  dis- 
tric  t  was  the  first  settled  on  the  island  Tropical 
fruits,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  coffee  are  grown,  indus- 
tries include  c  igar  making  and  the  canning  of  grape- 
fruit and  pineapples 

Bayard,  James  Asheton  (bl'urd),  1767-1815,  US 
Representative  (1797-1803)  and  Senator  (1804-13) 
from  Delaware,  b  Philadelphia,  grad  Princeton, 
1784  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1787,  he  began  prac- 
tice at  Wdmington,  Del  Bayard,  a  prominent 
Federalist,  played  a  leading  part  in  securing  Thom- 
as Jefferson's  elec  turn  as  President  over  Aaron  Burr 
m  1800  In  1814  he  seivod  on  the  commission 
which  negotiated  the  difficult  Treaty  of  Ghent  (see 
GHENT,  THKAT^  OK)  ending  the  War  of  1812  His 
papers  were  edited  (1915)  by  Elizabeth  Donnan 

Bayard,  James  Asheton,  1799-1880,  US  Senator 
from  Delaware  (1851-64,  1867-69),  b  Wilmington, 
Del,  grad  Union  College,  1818,  son  of  James 
Asheton  Bayard  (1767-1815)  A  Jac  ksonian  Demo- 
crat in  Whig  Delaware,  he  continually  failed  of 
elec  turn  to  public  office  until  1851,  when  a  combina- 
tion of  parties  favoring  the  Wilmot  Proviso  sent 
him  to  the  Senate  His  Unionist  sentiments  led 
him  into  the  new  Republican  party,  but  he  bitterly 
opposed  the  dominant  radical  Republicans  and  in 

1864  resigned    He  was  elec  ted  again,  however  and 
served  (1867-69)  as  a  Democrat  and  supporter  of 
President  Andrew  Johnson's  Reconstruction  policy 
His  son,  Thomas  Franc  is>  B \YAHU,  succeeded  him 

Bayard,  Pierre  du  Terrail,  seigneur  de  (b.Vurd ,  pyfr' 
dutSrl'yusanyur'du  bayar'),  c  1474  1524,  French 
military  heio,  called  le  chevalier  sana  peur  it  sans 
reprocfie  [the  knight  without  fear  or  blame]  He 
exhibited  biaveiy  and  genius  as  a  commander  in  all 
the  impoitant  battles  of  the  Italian  Wais,  from 
Fornovo  (1495)  to  the  Sesia,  m  which  he  was  killed 
(1524)  His  defense  of  Mezieres  (1521)  saved  cen- 
tial  France  from  an  imperial  invasion  See  biog- 
raphy by  Samuel  Shellabarger  (1928) 

Bayard,  Thomas  Francis  (bl'urd),  1828-98,  US 
statesman,  b  Wilmington,  Del  ,  son  of  James  Ashe- 
ton Bayard  (1799-1880)  He  began  his  law  prac- 
tice at  Wilmington  (1851)  An  active  Democrat. 
Bayard  was  elected  U  S  Senator  (1869)  to  succeed 
his  father,  and  was  reflected  in  1875  and  in  1881 
He  became  Secretary  of  State  during  Cleveland's 
first  administration  and  was  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  during  Cleveland's  second  presidency  In 
both  posts  he  was  much  concerned  with  the  VEN- 
EZUELA BOUNDARY  DISPUTE 

Bayard  (b&'uid),  city  (pop  2,121),  W  Nebr  .  on  the 
North  Platte  below  Sc  ottsbluff ,  m  an  irrigated 
area,  founded  c  1887  Beet  sugar  is  produced  here 

Bayard  (ba'urd),  Ital  Baiardo  (bayar'do),  m  ro- 
mances of  chivalry,  a  wonderful  bay  horse,  re- 
markable for  his  spirit  and  for  his  unique  abihtv  tcj 
fit  his  size  to  his  rider  He  appears  in  Boiardo, 
Ariosto,  and  Tasso 

Bayazid  or  Bayazit   see  B \JAZET 

bayberry,  name  for  some  of  the  species  of  the  genus 
Mynca,  wild  01  cultivated  \raei icari  shrubs,  grow- 
ing chiefly  near  the  eahtein  seacoast  The  species 
most  commonly  known  as  bayberry  is  Mynca  caro- 
linensm,  which  bears  numc'ious  small,  gray,  stem- 
less  berries  that  are  very  waxy  These  petsist  on 
the  bush  through  the  winter  and  are  often  sold  for 
winter  bouquets,  but  they  have  long  been  particu- 
larly valued  for  making  baybeiry  candles,  for  which 
they  aie  gatheied  in  the  fall,  boiled  to  extract  the 
waxy  substance,  icnned  by  lemeltmg,  and  made 
jnto  the  aromatic  gieen  candle->  now  largely  used  at 
Yuletide  The  berries  may  yield  4  01  5  Ib  of  wax  to 
the  bushel  Besides  being  used  in  candles,  the  wax 
is  sometimes  employed  in  making  scented  aoap  and 
sealing  wax  Othei  names  for  the  bayberi y  aie  wax 
myrtle  and  candleberrv  ,  another  species  (Mynca 
ctri/tra),  similar  in  appearance,  is  aho  called  bay- 
berry  and  candlebeiry,  but  is  moie  commonly 
known  as  wax  myjtle  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  baybeiry,  and  the  bark  has  been 
used  as  a  tome  and  astringent  The  loaves  of  the 
baybeiry  may  be  retained  into  early  winter,  while 
thobe  of  the  wax  myitle  are  sometimes  cvergieen 
There  is  a  California  bayborry  (Mynca  californica) 
on  the  West  Coast  The  commercial  bayberry, 
yielding  the  oil  of  bay  uj>ed  in  BAY  HUM,  is  a  West 
Indian  tioe 

Bay  City  1  City  (pop  47,956),  co  seat  of  Bay  co  , 
S  Mich  ,  on  the  Saginaw  near  its  mouth  on  Saginaw 
Bay,  settled  c  1831,  me  as  a  village  1859,  as  a  city 

1865  It  is  a  port  of  entrv  ,  and  its  hue  river  harbor 
carries  (it eat  Lakes  and  ocean  shipping  and  fishing 
tugs    The  vicinity  is  rich  in  Indian  relics     In  the 
1890s  the  city's  thriving  lumber  industry  declined, 
today  coal  mining,  commercial  fishing,  and  sugar 
refining  are  among  its  many  industries     Its  chief 
products  include  automobile  parts,  heavy  machin- 
ery, and  boats    The  county  historical  society  main- 
tains exhibits  hero     Near  by  are  a  state  park  and 
fish  hatcher*     2  Town  (1940  pop  6,594,  1947  esti- 
mated pop   9,000),  co   seat  of  Matagorda  co  ,  S 
Texas,  SW  of  Houston  and  near  the  Colorado,  me 
1901     It  is  a  shipping  and  industrial  center  for  a 
region  producing  oil,  nee,  poultry,  and  live  stock 
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BAYER 

Bayer,  Johann  (yOTian  bl'flr),  1572-1625,  German 
astronomer.  His  Uranometria  (1603),  a  star  chart 
in  51  sheets,  added  12  new  constellations  to  the 
48  previously  charted  He  introduced  (1603)  the 
system  of  designating?  the  stars  in  a  constellation 
(usually  in  the  order  of  their  brightness)  by  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet 

Bayeux  (bayoo',,  Fr  hayu'),  town  (pop.  8,744), 
Calvados  dept ,  N  France,  in  Normandy,  near  the 
English  Channel  A  Roman  town  and  early  an 
episcopal  see,  it  was  burned  (1106)  by  Henry  I  of 
England  Sections  of  its  Romanesque  church 
withstood  the  fire  and  form  a  part  of  the  remarka- 
ble Gothic  cathedral  Bayeux  was  the  first  French 
town  to  be  liberated  from  German  occupation 
when  it  was  entered  (June  8,  1944)  by  British 
troops 

Bayeux  tapestry.  This  so-called  tapestry  is  in  fact 
an  embroidery,  which  chronicles  the  Norman  con- 
quest of  England  by  William  the  Conqueror  in 
1066  It  is  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  coarse  linen,  230 
ft  by  20  in  ,  embroidered  in  worsteds  of  eight  colors 
in  couching  and  stem  stitch  The  embroidery  is  a 
valuable  document  on  the  historv  and  the  costumes 
of  the  time  Its  prominence  and  date  have  long 
been  disputed  Tradition  attributes  it  to  Queen 
Matilda,  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  her 
handmaidens,  but  it  is  now  thought  to  be  of  some- 
what later  origin  and  possibly  the  work  of  English 
embroiderers  The  embroidery  is  preserved  in  the 
Bayeux  Museum  See  F  R  Fouke,  The  Bayeux 
Tapestry  (1875),  Hilaire  Belloc,  The  Book  of  the 
Bayeux  Tapestry  (1914),  Sir  Eric  Maclagan,  The 
Bayeux  Tapestry  (1946) 

Bay  field,  city  (pop  1,212),  N  Wis  ,  on  Lake  Superior 
Nof  Ashland,  settled  1866,  me  1913  It  is  a  fishing 
resort  and  fruit  center  The  Apostle  Islands  are 
reached  from  here 

Bay  Islands,  archipelago,  off  the  north  coast  of 
Honduras,  m  the  Caribbean  Of  the  three  princi- 
pal islands  (Roatan,  Guanaja,  and  Utila),  Roatdn 
is  the  largest  Guanaja  (or  Bonara)  was  visited  by 
Columbus  in  1602  The  climate  w  sultry  The 
chief  products  are  tropical  fruits  and  the  logwood 
that  was  being  exploited  by  English  logcutters  (the 
bayinen)  as  early  as  the  17th  tent  British  gar- 
risoning of  the  islands  in  1848  led  to  unrest,  which 
was  ended  by  the  CLAYTON-BUI  WKR  TREATY  ( 1 860) 
and  rehnquishment  of  British  rights  (1869)  to  Hon- 
duras Dissatisfied,  the  English  inhabitants  re- 
quested aid  from  the  American  filibuster,  William 
WALXKR,  who  was  shot  at  TRVJILLO  The  popu- 
lation today  retains  many  British  characteristic  s 

Baykal.  see  BAIKAL 

Bayle,  Pierre  (pyer'  bal').  1647-1706,  French  ra- 
tionalistic philosopher  He  was  of  Huguenot  back- 
ground; from  1681  he  taught  at  Rotterdam  Tho 
chief  work  propounding  his  views  was  a  biographical 
dictionary,  Ehctwnnaire  histoiique  ft  critique  (1697) 
Bayle's  opinions  had  a  profound  influence  on  the 
French  and  German  ENLIGHTENMENT,  especially  on 
the  authors  of  the  Encydoptdie,  and  on  tho  English 
deists  See  Howard  Robinson,  Bayle,  the  Sceptic 
(1931)  ;L  P  Courtmes,  .Hay/f  and  England  ( 1938) 

Baylen,  Spam  see  BAII^N 

Bayley,  Richard,  1745-1801,  American  physician, 
b  Fairfield,  Conn  ,  pupil  of  William  Hunter  Ho 
practiced  in  New  York  city  and  taught  anatomy 
and  surgery  at  Columbia  Public  feeling  against 
dissection  of  the  human  body  by  anatomists  took 
the  form  of  violence  when  the  "Doc-tor's  Mob" 
destroyed  (1788)  his  valuable  anatomical  collection 
He  made  thorough  studies  of  vollow  fever  and  pre- 
pared a  valuable  account  of  the  disease  (1796) 
during  the  epidemic  of  1795  in  New  York  city  As 
health  officer  of  tho  port  of  New  York  he  was  influ- 
ential in  setting  up  quarantine  laws  He  died  as  a 
result  of  contracting  yellow  fever 

Baylisa,  Sir  William  Maddock  (ba'lfe),  1860-1924, 
English  physiologist  At  University  College,  Lon- 
don, he  carried  on  researches  in  the  mechanism  of 
heart  action,  circulation,  and  digestion  With  E 
H,  STARLING  he  discovered,  m  1902,  secretin,  a 
hormone  produced  m  the  small  intestine,  and  de- 
veloped the  theory  of  hormone  action  He  wrote 
Principle*  of  General  Physiology  (1914)  and  The 
Vow-Motor  System  (1923) 

Baylor,  Robert  Emmett  Bledsoe,  1793-1873,  Ameri- 
can jurist,  b  Kentucky  He  served  in  the  War  of 
1812,  studied  law,  served  m  the  Kentucky  legisla- 
ture, moved  (1820)  to  Alabama,  served  in  the 
Alabama  legislature,  and  was  (1829-31)  a  US 
Representative  from  Alabama  before  moving  again 
(1839),  this  time  to  Texas.  He  was  a  judge  in  tho 
republic  of  Texas  and  was  prominent  in  drafting 
the  state  constitution,  which  became  operative  on 
the  annexation  of  Texas  He  was  a  j  udge  under  tho 
new  constitution.  Baylor  was  also  a  Baptist 
preacher  and  it  chiefly  remembered  because  he 
drew  up  and  secured  passage  of  a  charter  for  the 
Baptist  college  that  became  Baylor  Umv 

Baylor  University,  mainly  at  Waco,  Texas,  coeduca- 
tional, chartered  and  opened  1846  by  Baptists  (see 
BAYLOR,  ROBFRT  E  B  )  at  Independence,  moved 
1886  and  absorbed  Waco  Umv  (chartered  1861) 
The  college  of  medicine  is  m  Houston,  the  college  of 
dentistry  aud  the  nursing  school  are  m  Dallas.  The 
library  has  a  noted  Robert  Browning  collection, 
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Bay  Minette  (mKneV),  town  (pop.  1,763),  oo.  seat  of 
Baldwin  co ,  SW  Ala.,  NE  of  Mobile,  m  a  farm 
area,  founded  c.1861     It  produces  naval  stores. 
Indian  mounds  are  near  by     The  region  has  fine 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds 
Baynes,  Thomas  Spencer,  1823-87,  British  editor, 
b   Wellington,  Somerset,  studied  at  the  Umv  of 
Edinburgh    He  was  editor  (1860-64)  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Guardian  and  assistant  editor  (1868-64)  of   Bazame,  Achilla  Francois  (ashel'  frfiswa'  bason'), 
the  London  Daily  News    From  1864  until  his  death      1811-88,  marshal  of  France    After  service  m  Al- 

goria,  Crimea,  Lombardy,  and  Mexico,  he  was  at 

the  outbreak  of  the  FRANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR  (1870) 
put  in  command  of  the  3d  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Rhine  In  Aug  ,  1870,  Napoleon  III  devolved  his 
supreme  command  on  Bazame,  whose  incompetence 


Bayvflle,  village  (pop.  1,516),  on  tho  north  shore  of 
Long  Island,  SE  N.Y.;  inc.  1919.  It  ia  included  in 
Oyster  Bay  town. 

Baza  (ba'tha),  city  (pop  14,330),  Granada  prov  ,  S 
Spain,  in  Andalusia  In  a  fertile  agricultural  area, 
it  is  noted  for  its  cattle  An  important  city  of  the 
Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada,  it  fell  to  the  Spanish 
in  1489. 


he  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  English  litera- 
ture at  the  Umv  of  St  Andrews,  from  1873  he  was 
also  editor  of  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Bntannica  He  wrote  Essay  on  the  New  Analytic 
of  Logical  Forms  (1850)  See  his  Shakespeare 
Studies  and  Other  Essays  (with  memoir  by  Lewis 
Campbell,  1894) 
Bay  of  Whales*  see  Ross  SEA  and  ANTARCTICA 

Bayonne  (baydn').  city  (pop  28,110),  Basses-Pyre- 
nees dept ,  SW  Franco,  in  Gascony,  on  the  Aaour 
near  its  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  Basque  is 
spoken  here,  as  well  as  French  and  Spanish  The 
seaport,  fortified  by  Vauban,  has  an  arsenal  and 
shipyards  Here  Napoleon  I  forced  CHARLES  IV 
and  FERDINAND  VII  of  Spain  to  abdicate  (1808) 
At  the  end  of  the  Peninsular  War  Bavonne  resisted 
its  British  besiegers  for  several  weeks  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  armistice  (1814)  Bayonne  gives  its 
name  to  the  bayonet,  invented  here  in  the  17th 
cent  The  cathedral  of  Bayonne  (13th  cent )  is 
copied  from  those  of  Soissons  and  Rheims  There 
is  a  museum  of  Basque  folklore  and  a  splendid  fine 
arts  museum,  left  to  the  city  by  the  painter  Bonnat, 
who  was  born  here 

Bayonne  (bayon'),  oity  (pop  79.198).  NE  N  J  ,  on 
a  3-mile  peninsula  S  of  Jersey  City,  between  New 
York  harbor  and  Newark  Bay,  me  1869  Abridge, 
1,675  ft  long,  opened  in  1931,  connects  Bavonne 
with  Staten  Island  Dutch  traders  came  c  1660, 
the  British  gained  possession  in  1664  The  US 
navy  has  a  drv  dock  and  supply  depot  here  Ba- 
vonne has  had  great  oil  refineries  since  1875,  and 
the  oil  pipe  line  from  the  Southwest  comes  here. 

bayou  (bl'6,  bl'od)  [Louisiana  Fr  ,  from  Choctaw,°> 
small  stream),  term  used  chiefly  in  the  Gulf  states, 
especially  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  (the  "Bayou 
State"),  to  describe  a  body  of  water  formed  by  a 
branch  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  lake,  or  a  river  in 
which  tho  water  is  apparently  quite  stationary  01 
only  very  sluggishly  moving  The  term  is  some- 
times used  as  a  synonym  of  OX-BOW  LAKE 

Bayport,  village  (pop  2,033),  E  Minn  ,  on  the  St 
Croix  and  E  of  St  Paul  The  state  prison  is  here 

Bay  Psalm  Book,  common  hymnal  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Ba>  colony  Written  by  Richard  Mather, 
John  Eliot,  and  Thomas  Weld,  it  was  published  in 
1640  at  Cambridge  as  The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms 
Faithfully  Translated  into  English  The  announced 
effort  of  the  authors  to  make  a  literal  rendering  at 
the  expense  of  elegance  is  suet  earful  if  the  crudity 
of  the  verse  be  a  criterion  This  was  the  first  book 
published  m  the  Thirteen  Colonies 

Bayreuth  (blroif),  city  (pop  65,612),  capital  of 
Upper  Franconia,  Bavaria,  on  the  Red  Main  river 
It  manufactures  textiles  and  metal  and  food  piod- 
ucts  Founded  in  1194,  Bayreuth  belonged  to  the 
HOHFN/OI  i  kKN  family  from  1248  to  1807,  when  it 
was  reded  to  France  In  1810  it  came  to  Bavaria 
Tho  city  was  the  residence  (1872-83)  of  Ruliard 
WAONER  Annual  music  festivals  of  international 
importance,  held  at  the  Festspiolhaus,  were  inter- 
rupter} bv  the  Second  World  War  Wagner  and 
Franz  Liszt  are  buried  at  Bayreuth,  whu  h  suffered 
heavy  ^ar  damage  "Villa  Wahnfried,"  Wagner's 
residence,  was  completely  destroyed 

Bay  Roberts,  town  (1945  pop  1,281),  SE  N  F  ,  on 
Conception  Bay  and  S  of  Harbour  Grace.  It  was 
formerly  the  base  for  a  great  fleet  of  fishing  schoon- 
ers that  fished  on  the  Labrador  banks  A  transat- 
lantic cable  station  is  here 

bay  rum,  aromatic  liquid  used  chiefly  for  the  hair  as 
a  cosmetic  and  a  perfume  It  originated  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  was  prepared  by  distillation  from 
rum  and  bay  leaves  It  is  now  commonly  a  mixture 
of  oil  of  bay  (from  a  bay  berry),  alcohol,  water,  oil 
of  pimento,  and  oil  of  orange  peel 

Bay  Saint  Louis  (loo 'Is),  resort  city  (pop  4,138),  co 
seat  of  Hancock  co  ,  S  Miss  ,  on  Mississippi  Sound 
W  of  Gulf  port  and  at  the  entrance  to  St  Louis  Bay , 
me  1854  Settled  about  the  turn  of  the  19th  cent , 
it  was  first  called  Shieldsborough 

Bay  Shore,  unincorporated  village  (pop  8,631),  on 
the  south  shore  of  Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  At  the 
widest  point  of  Great  South  Bay,  it  is  noted  as  a 
fishing  and  duck-hunting  center  A  ferry  runs  to 
Firo  Island 

Bay  Springs,  lumber-processing  town  (pop  1,228),  a 
co  seat  of  Jasper  oo  ,  SE  Miss  ,  N  of  Hattiesburg, 
settled  1896.  mo  1904. 

Baytown,  city  (1948  estimated  pop  20,000),  S  Texas, 
on  Galveston  Bay  and  SE  of  Houston  It  was 
formed  in  1947  by  the  combination  of  three  cities, 
Goose  Greek,  Pelly,  and  Baytown  The  region  pro- 
duces oil,  and  the  city  has  oU  refineries,  chemical 
plants,  and  docks  that  send  large  shipments  of  oil 
across  the  world 

Bay  Village,  village  (pop  3,366),  NE  Ohio,  western 
suburb  of  Cleveland. 


was  rivaled  only  by  that  of  the  emperor  himself 
Bazame  allowed  his  army  to  be  invested  at  Mete 
The  attempt  of  Marshal  MACMAHON  to  rescue  him 
led  to  the  disaster  of  Sedan,  Baaame  then  engaged 
in  questionable  diplomatic  intrigues  with  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  hope  of  joining  them  in  a  march  on 
Paris  and  of  "saving  France  from  herself" — ie, 
from  a  revolution  The  result  was  his  capitulation 
at  Motz  (Oct  27).  Found  guilty  of  treason  in  1873, 
ho  was  sentenced  to  20  years'  seclusion  but  escaped 
and  spent  tho  rest  of  his  life  in  Italy  and  Spain  See 
Phihp  Guedalla,  The  Two  Marshal*:  Bataine,  Pe- 
tain  (1943).  , 

Bazan,  Alvaro  de*  see  SANTA  CRUZ,  ALVARO  DB 
BAXAN,  MARQUES  DB 
Bazan,  Emilia  Pardo   see  PARDO  BAZAN 
Bazard.  Saint-Amand  (se"tama'  bazar'),  1791-1832, 
French  socialist,  founder  of  a  Carbononst  repub- 
lican society,  Les  Amis  de  la  veritt  [Friends  of  Truth], 
in  1818   Baaard  plotted  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  but  was  unsuccessful    He  adopted  the 
socialistic  doctrines  of  Saint-Simon  and,  with  EN- 
FANTIN,  headed  the  Samt-Simoman  movement  un- 
til he  withdrew  after  a  quarrel 
Bazargic,  Bulgaria   see  DOBRICH 
Bazm,  Ren*  (runa'  bazg'),  1853-1932,  French  nov- 
elist   His  novels,  artistic,  charming,  sensitive,  weie 
often  intended  to  piopagate  Christian  morality 
Les  Oberles  (1901,  Eiig  tr  ,  The  Children  of  Aluaci , 
1912),  and  Le  Btt  qui  leve  (1907,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Com- 
ing Harvest,  1908)  are  notable 
Bazhth  (biz'-)  [Heb  , -nakedness],  family  in  the  re- 
turn from  exile    Neh  754.  This  is  the  Bazluth  of 
Ezia252 

Bazoche  ace  BASOCHK 
Bazzi,  Giovanni  Antonio    see  SODOMA,  Ii* 
B  battery:  sec  BATTERY,  ELECTRIC 
bdellium  (dpl'gum),  gum  resin  obtained  from  trees 
of  the  genus  Comnnphora  (or  Balianutdenadron) 
It  is  similar  to  inynh    Bdellium  is  mentioned  in  th<' 
Bible  (Gen  212,  Num  Ml  7). 
Be,  chemical  symbol  of  tho  element  BBHYLUUM 
Beach,  Cheater,  1881 -,  American  sculptor,  b   San 
Jranusco,  studied  in  Pans  and  Rome     He  is  one 
of  the  few  artists  who  are  also  craftsmen,  able  to 
cut  from  the  marble  in  the  rough  the  figures  of  then 
imagining     Among  his  works  are  large  groups  for 
the    Panama-Pat  ihc    Exposition,    San    Francisco, 
1915,  reredos  for  St    Mark's  Church,  The  Sacred 
Fire  for  tho  Amrru  an  A(  ademy  of  Arts  and  Letters 
and  Sirvice  to  the  Nation  for  the  American  Tele- 
phone and   Telegraph   Company   Building,    Neu 
York,  fountain,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  and 
portrait  head   of   Mrs     Beach,    Art   Institute  of 
Chicago 

Beach,  Harlan  Page,  1864-1933,  American  Congre- 
gational missionary  and  educator,  b  South  Orange, 
N  J  ,  grad  Yale,  1878,  and  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  1883  He  served  (1883-90),  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  China,  as  superintendent  (1892-95),  of 
the  School  for  Christian  Workers,  Springfield, 
Mass  ,  as  educational  secretary  (1896-1906)  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, as  professor  (1906-21)  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  missions  at  Yale,  and  as  lecturer  on 
missions  (1921-28)  at  Drew  Theological  Seminary 
He  wrote  numerous  books  about  missions  and  was 
co-author  of  the  World  Muwmary  Atlas  (1925) 
Beach,  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.,  1867-1944.  Amoncau  com- 
poser and  pianist,  b  Henmker,  N  H  She  was  Amy 
Marcy  Cheney  before  her  marriage  She  received 
her  piano  training  in  the  United  States  and  toured 
both  here  and  in  Europe  In  composition  she  was 
largely  self-taught  Her  Gaelic  Symphony  (1896) 
was  the  first  important  symphony  by  an  American 
She  composed  a  piano  concerto,  many  songs,  in- 
cluding Ah,  Love,  but  a  Day,  and  choral  rouaio,  in- 
cluding The  Canticle  of  the  Sun  (1928). 
Beach,  Moses  Yale,  1800-1868,  American  journalist, 
b  Wallingford,  Conn.  He  invented  a  rag-cutting 
machine  still  used  by  paper  mills,  In  1838  he  bought 
the  New  York  Sun  from  his  brother-in-law,  Benja- 
min Day,  for  whom  he  had  been  working  Beach 
found  the  Sun'a  chief  competitor  in  the  penny-paper 
field  to  bo  the  New  York  Herald,  edited  by  James 
Gordon  Bennett.  The  rivals  used  ingenious  means 
to  get  news  fast— the  Sun  even  kept  earner  pigeons 
m  a  special  house  atop  its  building  Costs,  espe- 
cially during  the  Mexican  War,  mounted  so  much 
that  at  a  conference  in  Beach's  office  the  editors  of 
a  number  of  New  York  newspapers  established  the 
New  York  Associated  Press  to  cooperate  in  securing 
the  news.  Beach  is  credited  with  the  first  European 
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edition  of  an  American  paper,  the  weekly  American 
Suti  (1848),  and  with  starting  the  newspaper  syn- 
dicated article  In  1848  he  turned  the  paper  over 
to  his  sons,  Alfred  E  and  Moses  Sperry  Beach.  See 
F.  M.  O'Brien,  The  Story  of  the  Sun  (1918). 
Beach,  city  (pop.  1,178),  oo.  seat  of  Golden  Valley 
co.,  SW  N.Dak  ,  W  of  Bismarck  and  near  the 
Mont,  line;  inc.  1910  It  is  a  gram-shipping  center 
beach  crass  or  marram  grass,  any  species  of  the  genus 
Ammophila,  sand-loving  grasses  important  in  the 
control  of  shifting  sands  The  European  beach 
grass  has  been  used  to  hold  dunes  in  Europe  and 
was  early  planted  at  Cape  Cod  to  bind  the  sands, 
later  it  was  used  at  Golden  Gate  Park  and  else- 
where in  the  United  States.  The  American  beach 
grass  is  native  to  dunes  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
much  of  the  eastern  seacoast.  Beach  grasses  have 
creeping  rootstalks  which  form  mats  of  roots 
beach  plum:  see  PLUM 

Beachy  Head,  high  chalk  cliffs  on  the  south  coast  of 
Sussex,  England,  SW  of  Eastbourne  The  battle  of 
Beachy  Head,  m  the  War  of  the  Grand  Alliance, 
was  fought  (June  29,  1690)  between  an  Anglo- 
Dutch  fleet  and  the  French  fleet  under  the  comte 
de  Tourville,  it  resulted  in  a  French  victory 
Beacon,  city  (pop  12,572),  SB  N  Y ,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Hudson  opposite  Newburgh ,  me  as  a 
city  1013,  when  Fishkill  Landing  and  Matteawan 
(mat'uwan')  villages  were  united  An  inclined  rail- 
way here  ascends  Mt  Beacon  The  city's  chief 
products  are  hats  and  rubber  goods  Matteawan 
State  Hospital  for  insane  criminals  is  here  Several 
historic  buildings  remain  A  tuberculosis  hospital 
for  veterans  is  at  near-by  Castle  Point 
Beacon  Falls,  town  (pop  1,756),  SW  Conn  ,  on  tho 
NaugatuckS  of  Waterbury,  settled  c  1678,  me  1871. 
Beaconsfleld,  Benjamin  Disraeli  1st  earl  of:  see 

DISRAELI,  BENJAMIN 

Beaconsfield  (be'kunz-,  bck'unz-),  urban  district 
(1931  pop  4,846,  1943  estimated  pop  6,000), 
Buckinghamshire,  England  Disraeli  became  earl 
of  Beaconsfield  in  1876  The  town  is  the  burial 
place  of  Edmund  Burke 

bead  (Mid  Eng  , -prayer  or  something  on  which  a 
prayer  is  said,  as  a  ROSARY  bead],  used  from  pre- 
historic times  in  ornament  and  costume,  for  jew- 
elry, and  as  embroidery  on  garments  and  acces- 
sories Beads  were  early  emploved  as  talismans 
and  amulets,  and  Phoenician  relics  illustrate  their 
use  in  barter  Beads  have  been  made  from  innu- 
merable mateiials,  including  shells,  seeds,  clay, 
metals,  ivory,  and  glass,  and  from  precious  and 
semiprecious  stones  Characteristic  bends  have 
been  developed  in  certain  localities — of  colored 
glass  in  Venice,  jet  in  Central  Europe,  faience  in 
Egypt,  carved  ivory  m  China  Amber,  coral, 
amethyst,  and  jade  are  among  the  substances  be- 
lieved to  confer  peculiar  benefits  on  their  wearers 
Pearls,  real  and  imitation,  have  been  highly  favored 
both  in  strings  and  in  embroidery  "Eye  beads" 
have  been  made  in  diffeicnt  times  and  places  to 
wear  as  a  protection  from  the  "evil  eye  "  The 
manufacture  of  trade  beads  has  long  flourished  in 
Europe,  beada  being  found  valuable  in  dealing  with 
primitive  people  Such  glass  heads,  first  brought 
by  white  traders,  have  been  used  by  the  American 
Indians  in  embroidery  on  fine  leather  Modern 
fashion  employs  a  wido  diversity  of  beads,  in  cos- 
tume jewelry,  embroidery,  millinery,  bags,  purses, 
and  various  accessories 
beaded  lizard :  see  OILA  MONSTER 
Beadle,  Erastus,  1821-94,  American  publisher,  b 
Pieratown,  N  Y.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade  at 
Cooperstown,  N  Y  ,  and  about  1848  set  up  his  own 
shop  in  Buffalo  In  1851  he  issued  the  first  Dime 
Song  Hook  and  afterwards  other  songbooks  that 
printed  and  preserved  the  cheaper  lyrics  of  the 
period  In  1852  he  began  to  publish  game  books 
and  manuals,  and  in  1856  he  started  the  Home 
Monthly,  which  soon  had  a  large  circulation  In 
1860,  having  moved  to  New  York  city,  his  firm 
published  the  first  of  his  DIMB  NOVELS,  which  be- 
came immediately  popular  l*rom  then  until 
Beadle's  resignation  from  the  firm  in  1889  he  con- 
tinued to  publish  such  adventure  stones,  in  various 
series  See  his  To  Nebraska  in  '.57  a  Diary  (1923) , 
E.  L  Pearson,  Dime  Novels  (1929) 
Beadle,  William  Henry  Harrison,  1838-1915,  Ameri- 
can educator,  b  Parke  co ,  Ind  ,  grad  Umv  of 
Michigan,  1861  He  served  (1861-66)  m  tho  Union 
army,  rising  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  prac- 
ticed law  for  two  years,  and  m  1869  was  appointed 
surveyor  general  of  Dakota  Territory  Through 
his  efforts  as  secretary  of  the  commission  which 
drew  up  the  territorial  code  in  1877  and  aa  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  and  chairman  of  its  judiciary 
committee  in  1878,  a  law  was  passed  requiring  that 
the  school  lands  of  the  state  should  not  be  sold  for 
less  than  f  10  an  acre  While  Beadle  was  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  (1879-85),  he  suc- 
ceeded despite  opposition  in  having  this  provision 
embodied  in  the  state  constitution.  Congress  then 
required  similar  constitutional  provisions  of  North 
Dakota,  Montana,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Wy- 
oming before  these  states  were  admitted  m  1889- 
90.  From  1889  until  his  retirement  as  emeritus 
professor  in  1905,  ho  was  president  of  the  state 
teachers  college  at  Madison,  S  Dak. 
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Beagle,  small,  235-ton  vessel  which  made  a  world 
cruise  (1831-36),  under  Capt  Robert  Fitiroy  with 
Charles  DARWIN  aa  naturalist  of  the  expedition 
This  was  the  opportunity  for  Darwin's  collection  of 
observations  from  which  he  formulated  his  theories 
regarding  organic  EVOLUTION  He  recorded  his  ol>- 
servations  in  several  series  of  publications  which 
appeared  from  1839  to  1846 

beagle :  see  HOUND 

Seal,  Gifford  Reynolds,  1879-,  American  painter  of 
landscapes,  marines,  and  figure  pieces,  studied  at 
the  Art  Students  League  of  New  York,  pupil  of 
William  M  Chase  His  canvases  have  been 
awarded  many  medals  and  honors  Among  his  best- 
known  works  are  Mayfair,  The  Albany  Boat,  and 
Across  the  Valley,  a  water  color  (Metropolitan  Mus  ), 
Freight  Yard*  (Syracuse,  N  Y  ,  Mus  ) ,  and  A  Puff 
of  Smoke  (Art  Inst ,  Chicago) 


1865,  MS  Umv  of  Chicago,  1875  He  taught 
botany  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  from 
1871  until  his  retirement  in  1910  His  lecture 
The  New  Botany,  published  m  several  editions,  had 
wide  influence  on  teachers  of  botany  Grasses  of 
North  America  (1896)  and  Seed  Dwpersal  (1898) 
were  also  popular  In  addition  he  published  many 
papers  and  bulletins  In  1875  he  founded  a  forest 
preserve  for  the  college 
Beale,  Dorothea,  1831-1906,  English  educator  In 

1857  she  was  appointed  head  teacher  of  the  Clergy 
Daughters'    School,  Casterton,  Westmorland,  the 
"Lowood"  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  Jane  Eyre      In 

1858  Miss  Beale  became  principal  of  Cheltenham 
Ladies'  College     Recognising  the  need  for  trained 
teachers,  she  was  a  founder  (1885)  of  St   Hilda's 
College,  Cheltenham,  and  of  St   Hilda's  at  Oxford 
(1893)      Her  Reports  on  the  Education  of  Gtrh  was 
published  m  1869 

Beale,  Edward  Fitzgerald,  1822-93,  American  fron- 
tiersman, b  District  of  Columbia,  grad  Annapolis, 
1842  He  sailed  to  California  in  the  Congress  with 
Robert  F  STOCKTON  just  as  the  Mexican  War  was 
starting  When  Stephen  W  KEARNY  was  hard 
pressed  in  the  battle  of  San  Pasqual,  Beale  and  Kit 
CARSON  daringly  crawled  through  the  lines  to  get 
aid  Later  Bealo  made  several  trips  across  the  con- 
tinent, and  he  waa  the  first  to  bring  east  the  news 
of  the  gold  strike  in  California  He  was  appointed 
in  1852  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  Califor- 
nia and  Nevada  and  served  well  In  the  Southwest 
he  is  best  remembered  for  a  curious  experiment  in 
transportation  m  1857  he  had  camels  imported  to 
uae  when  he  was  surveying  a  government  wagon 
road  across  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  He  made 
other  surveys  and  was  (1861-66)  surveyor  general 
of  California  Beale  was  briefly  (1876-77)  also 
minister  to  Austria-Hungary  See  biography  by 
Stephen  Bonsai  (1912),  L  B  Lesley,  ed  ,  Uncle 
Sam's  Camels  (1929) 

Beahah  (bSulI'u)  (Hob  ,=God  is  Baal],  warrior  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  1  Chron  12  5 

Bealoth  (be'u-)  [Heb  ,=fem  plural  of  BAAL],  town, 
S  Judah  Joshua  1524  At  1  Kings  4  16  RV  has 
Bealoth,  but  AV  translates  "in  Aloth  " 

Beamsville,  village  (pop  1,309),  S  Out ,  near  Lake 
Ontario  and  E  of  Hamilton 

Bean,  Roy,  c  1825-1903,  American  frontiersman,  b 
Mason  eo  ,  Ky.  Roy  Bean  left  (1847)  Kentucky, 
traveled  westward  by  wagon  tram,  and  managed  a 
trading  post  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  until  1849  He 
lived  adventurously  in  California  before  ho  aided 
the  Confederate  cause  in  the  Civil  War  aa  a  lawless 
irregular  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas  When  the 
Southern  Pacific  RR  was  being  built  across  Texas, 
Bean  followed  the  construction  camps  as  a  saloon- 
keeper, and  in  1882  he  settled  at  the  camp  at  Vine- 
garoon  (later  renamed  LANGTRY)  ,  Texas  There  he 
became  justice  of  the  pence— ^-to  which  he  added 
the  title  "the  law  west  of  the  Pecos"-— and  Judge 
Bean  meted  out  decisions  in  his  saloon  with  one 
lawbook  and  a  six-shooter  One  of  the  most  color- 
ful figures  of  the  Southwest,  Bean  rendered  unor- 
thodox and  often  witty  decisions  See  biography 
by  C  L  Sonmchaen  (1943) 

Bean,  Tarieton  Hoffman,  1846-1916,  American  ich- 
thyologist, b  Bam  bridge,  near  Harnsburg,  Pa.  He 
was  curator  of  the  Dept  of  Fisheries  in  the  U  S 
National  Museum  (1880-95)  and  director  of  the 
New  York  Aquarium  (1896-98).  As  New  York 
state  fish  eultunst  from  1906,  he  developed  scien- 
tific methods  of  fish  propagation  which  were  imi- 
tated throughout  the  country  His  many  books 
include  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  New  York  (1903) 
and  Cataloffut  of  the  Fishes  of  Bermuda  (1906)  He 
collaborated  with  G  B  Goode  on  Oceanic  Ichthyol- 
om  (1895)  and  with  W.  C  Harris  on  The  Basses 
(1905). 

bean,  various  genera  and  species  of  the  legume  fami- 
ly which  have  long  been  cultivated,  many  even  in 
prehistoric  times.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  used 
the  broad  bean  for  balloting,  black  seeds  signifying 
opposition  and  white  seeds  agreement.  This  cus- 
tom lingered  in  England  m  the  election  of  the  king 
and  queen  for  Twelfth  Night  and  other  celebrations 
and  waa  taken  to  the  New  World  colony  at  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  where  Indian  beans  were  used 
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Beans  are  prolific,  adaptable,  and  easily  cultivated. 
They  are  an  important  crop,  both  for  human  con- 
sumption and  for  fodder.  Of  some  genera  the  whole 
plant  is  grown  for  forage  or  soilage  and  as  green 
manure  or  cover  crops  Beau  forage  is  high  in  pro- 
tein content  and  combines  well  with  grains  rich  in 
carbohydrates,  dned  beans  are  fed  to  horses  in  some 
countries  In  the  human  diet  dried  beans  are  useful  as 
a  meat  substitute  and  are  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  aa  a  characteristic  item  of  the  national  fare. 
Beans  and  bacon  were  a  staple  food  of  the  poorer 
folk  of  England  Baked  beans,  cooked  for  hours 
with  pork  or  molasses  or  with  both,  became  a  tradi- 
tional New  England  dish  The  broad  bean  (  Ftcui 
/a6a)  of  ancient  Old  World  origin  is  grown  m  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent  as  a  field  and  a  garden 
crop  It  needs  a  long,  cool  season  and  is  grown  to 
some  extent  m  Canada  Other  names  for  the 
broad  bean  are  Windsor  and  horse  bean  The  com- 
mon garden  bean  of  the  United  States  is  Phaseolus 
vulgar  IB,  of  which  there  are  numerous  varieties, 
among  them  the  snap  or  string  beau,  of  which  both 
pods  and  seeds  are  edible  There  are  two  main 
groups,  the  bush  beans  and  the  climbing  or  pole 
beans,  and  both  green-podded  and  yellow-podded 
or  wax  beans  are  found  m  each  group  In  Europe 
the  common  bean  is  called  kidney.  French,  or  hari- 
cot bean.  The  luna  bean  (Phaseolus  limensw  or  P 
lunatus  macrocarpus)  is  a  climbing  variety  from 
which  the  pod  is  stripped  and  only  the  seeds  are 
eaten  It  IB  successfully  grown  in  a  warm  climate 
and  is  an  important  crop  of  California  It  contains 
more  fat  than  other  beans  A  bush  form  has  been 
developed  The  cowpea  or  black-eyed  pea  (  Vvjna 
aineneui) ,  one  of  the  main  forage  and  green-manure 
crops  of  the  8  United  States,  is  also  used  as  food  by 
man  The  scarlet  runner  (Phaseolus  cocctneut), 
grown  m  Europe  for  food,  is  in  North  America 
mainly  an  ornamental  vino  The  tepary  (P  ocu/i- 
f oil  us  latifolius),  a  small  bean  long  grown  by  the 
Indians  in  the  SW  United  States,  has  been  found 
better  suited  to  hot,  and  climates  and  more  prolific 
than  the  fnjolo  Other  beans  are  the  hyacinth  bean 
or  lablab  (Dolichos  lablab),  grown  m  the  Orient  and 
tropics  for  forage  and  food  and  cultivated  in  North 
America  as  an  ornamental  climbing  plant,  the  as- 
paragus bean  or  yard-long  bean  ( Vtgna  sesquipeda- 
hs),  grown  as  a  curiosity,  the  locust  or  curob  bean 
(CeratonKi  siliqua) ,  and  the  velvet  bean  (Stttolo- 
b'ium),  cultivated  in  the  S  United  States  as  a  forage 
crop  and  soil  renovator.  See  also  CAKOB,  FRIJOLE, 
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Bear,  river  rising  m  NE  Utah  in  the  Umta  Mta  and 
flowing  some  350  mi  m  a  circuitous  course  N  and 
NW  through  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  then  S  into 
Utah  again  to  enter  Bear  River  Bay  of  Great  Salt 
Lake  It  thus  loops  around  Boar  Lake,  and  m  1915 
a  canal  \vas  dug  to  connect  river  and  lake 
bear,  mammal  of  the  family  Ur&idae  of  the  order 
Carmvora,  found  almost  ext  lusively  in  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere  Its  feet  are  plantigrade,  the  claws 
nonretractile,  the  fur  thick  and  shaggy,  and  the 
tail  very  short,  the  body  appears  clumsy  Some 
bears  can  run  at  a  speed  of  25  or  30  nu  an  hour 
Except  for  the  heavy  grizzly  bear,  most  climb 
trees  Bears  are  omnivorous,  living  generally  on 
fruits,  roota,  and  other  vegetable  matter,  honey. 
insects,  fish,  carrion,  and  infrequently  on  mam- 
mals Where  the  winters  are  cold  they  hibernate  m 
sheltered  spots  or  caves  The  young,  usually  twins, 
are  born  during  the  winter  in  an  undeveloped  state. 
The  brown  bear  (Ursus  arctoe)  of  the  Old  World  is 
extinct  in  much  of  Western  Europe,  but  small  num- 
bers survive  in  some  wooded  sections  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  larger  numbers  in  Russia  and  N  Asia 
Closely  related  to  the  Old  World  brown  bear  are 
the  grizzly  bears  of  W  North  America  and  the 
Alaskan  brown  bears  In  the  United  States  the 
grizzly  bear  has  been  almost  exterminated  except 
where  it  is  protected  in  national  parks.  The  coat 
of  the  various  species  ranges  from  shades  of  brown 
to  blackish-gray,  often  with  gray-tipped  hairs 
They  usually  weigh  from  300  to  1,000  Ib  Unless 
wounded  or  startled  they  rarely  attack  man  An 
Alaskan  brown  bear  known  as  the  Kodiak  or  Ka- 
diak  bear  is  the  largest  living  <  armvore,  sometimes 
weighing  1,500  Ib  or  more  The  commonest  bear 
m  North  America  is  the  black  bear  found  in  wooded 
and  mountainous  regions  from  parts  of  Canada  to 
Mexico  city.  It  usually  weighs  about  200  to  300  Ib 
and  has  a  smaller,  more  pointed  head  than  the 
grizzly  and  shorter,  more  curved  claws,  it  is  taller 
m  the  posterior  region  than  at  the  shoulder,  while 
the  gruzly  has  its  greatest  body  height  at  the 
shoulder  Among  the  races  of  the  black  bear  are 
the  cinnamon  bear,  the  white  Kermode's  bear,  and 
the  glacier  or  blue  bear  The  polar  bear  of  the  arc- 
tic- hoa  a  thick  white  or  cream>  coat,  black  tongue, 
and  relatively  small  head  and  long  neck  It  is  a 
strong  swimmer,  and  its  hairy  soles  facilitate  walk- 
ing on  loe  It  eats  chiefly  fish,  seal,  and  other 
flesh  It  is  believed  that  polar  bears  remain  active 
throughout  the  year  except  for  the  pregnant  fe- 
males, which  seek  winter  burrows  in  the  ice  and 
drifted  snow  in  which  the  cubs  are  born  In  South 
America  the  only  known  bear  la  tho  spectacled  bear 
of  tho  Andes.  The  Atlas  bear,  the  only  African 
bear,  may  be  extinct.  Among  related  A&tatjc  am- 
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mals  are  the  Himalayan  or  Tibetan  black  bear,  the 
Malay  or  sun  boar,  and  the  sloth  bear 
bear,  m  speculative  markets  see  BULLS  AND  BKAKS 
Bear,  Great  and  Little,  in  astronomy    see  UKBA 
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bearberry  (bar'bSr*6),  trailing,  evergreen  woody 
plant  (Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi)  of  the  Northern 
Hemispheie,  related  to  the  heaths  and  sometimes 
cultivated  as  a  ground  cover  The  small  leathery 
leaves,  astringent  and  an  official  drug  until  recently, 
were  once  used  for  tobacco  by  the  Indians,  who  also 
utilized  the  red  mealy  berries  for  food  and  bever- 
ages Manzanita  belongs  to  the  same  genus,  other 
plants  are  sometimes  called  bearberry 
Beard,  Charles  Austin,  1874-1948,  Amencan  histo- 
rian, b  near  Kmghtstown,  Ind  ,  grad  DePauw 
Univ  ,  1898  A  year  at  Oxford  gave  him  an  interest 
m  English  local  government,  and  after  graduate 
etudv  at  Cornell  Univ  and  Columbia  he  wrote,  for 
his  dot  toral  dissertation  at  Columbia,  The  Office  of 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  England  (1904)  While 
teaching  (1904-17)  history  and  politics  at  Colum- 
bia, he  joined  James  Harvev  ROBINHON  in  for- 
warding the  teaching  of  history  that  would  me  lude 
economics,  politics,  the  intellectual  life,  and  cul- 
ture— that  would,  in  short,  embrace  civilization 
Together  thev  wrote  The  Development  of  Modern 
Europe  (1907)  and  compiled  an  accompanying 
book  of  readings  Beard  was  especially  concerned 
with  the  relationship  of  economic  interests  and 
politics  His  study  of  the  conservative  economic 
interests  of  the  men  at  the  Federal  Constitutional 
Convention,  An  Economic  Interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  (1913),  caused  much  stir,  he  also 
wrote  Economic  Origins  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy 
(1915)  and  The  Economic  Basis  of  Politics  (1922) 
His  interest  in  citv  government  led  to  American 
City  Government  (1912)  as  well  as  the  long-standard 
Amencan  Government  and  Politics  (1910)  After 
resigning  from  Columbia  in  the  First  World  War, 
he  helped  to  found  the  New  Sc  hool  for  Social  Re- 
search, was  director  (1917-22)  of  the  Training 
School  for  Public  Service  in  New  York  citv,  and 
was  an  adviser  on  administration  in  Tok>o  after 
the  disastrous  Japanese  earthquake  of  1923  Beard 
wrote  A  Charter  for  the  Social  Sciences  in  the  Schools 
(1932) — the  first  and  basic  volume  of  the  report  of 
the  American  Historical  Association  Commission 
on  the  Social  Studies  m  the  Schools,  he  thus  exer- 
cised enormous  influence  on  the  teaching  of  his- 
tory He  became  widely  known  to  the  general 
reading  public  through  The  Rise  of  American  Civi- 
lization (2  vols  ,  1927)  and  its  sequels  (Vol  III  and 
Vol  IV),  America  in  Mid-passage  (1939)  and  The 
American  Spirit  (1943),  all  written  in  collaboration 
with  his  wife,  Mary  Ritter  Beard  (1876-)  This 
panoramic  work  is  an  example  of  the  broad  his- 
toric al  view  that  Beard  championed,  the  great 
store  of  fact  is  laid  open  with  easy  and  graceful 
literary  style  With  his  wife  he  also  later  wrote  a 
brief  survey,  The  Beards'  Basic  History  of  the 
United  States  (1944)  .Mary  R  Beard,  a  historian 
in  her  own  right,  was  also  graduated  from  DePauw 
and  also  did  graduate  work  at  Columbia  She  was 
particularly  interested  in  feminism  and  the  labor 
movement  and  wrote  a  number  of  works  on  them, 
notably  Women'*  Work,  in  Municipalities  (1915), 
A  Short  History  of  the  American  Labor  Movement 
(1920),  On  Undeistanding  Women  (1931),  and 
Women  as  Force  in  History  (1946)  Charles  A 
Beard,  much  criticized  as  a  radical  in  his  earlier 
years,  was  just  as  much  criticized  by  the  liberals  in 
his  later  years  for  his  violent  opposition  to  I1  ranklm 
D  Roosevelt's  administration,  especially  in  the 
struggle  over  the  Supreme  Court  and  in  foreign 
policy  Beard's  last  work  was  President  Roosevelt 
and  the  Coming  of  the  War,  1941  (1948) 
Beard,  Daniel  Carter,  1850-1941,  American  illus- 
trator and  naturalist,  b  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  studied 
at  the  Art  Students  League,  New  York  He  illus- 
trated many  books  (among  them  Mark  Twain's 
Connecticut  Yankee  at  King  Arthur's  Court}  and 
taught  animal  drawing  In  1878  he  became  inter- 
ested in  work  for  boys,  and  his  best-known  book, 
The  Amencan  Boys'  Handy  Book,  was  published  in 
1882  The  Dan  Beard  Outdoor  School  for  Boys  in 
Pike  co ,  Pa ,  was  started  in  1888  One  of  the 
founders  (1910)  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amenra,  he 
served  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  national  scout 
commissioner  To  boys  all  over  the  country  he 
was  known  as  Uncle  Dan  Mt  Beard,  adjoining 
Mt  McKinley,  is  named  for  him  In  addition  to 


mals  (1921),  and  Wisdom  of  the  Woods  (1927) 
See  his  autobiography,  Hardly  a  Man  Is  Now  Alive 
(1939) 

Beard,  Frank  (Thomas  Francis  Beard),  1842-1905, 
American  illustrator,  b  Cincinnati;  son  of  James 
Henry  Beard  In  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  spe- 
cial artist  for  Harper  A  Brothers  His  "chalk 
talks" — lectures  illustrated  by  crayon  sketches — 
were  popular  with  Chautauqua  audiences  His 
political  and  temperance  cartoons  appeared  in 
Judge  and  the  Ram's  Horn  Beard  was  professor 
of  fine  arts  at  Syracuse  Univ  from  1881  to  1884. 

B«ard,  Gtorge  Miller,  1839-83,  American  physician, 
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b.  MontvUle,  Conn.,  M  D  Columbia,  1866  He 
was  a  pioneer  in  electrotherapeutics  and  in  neu- 
rology He  introduced  in  the  United  States  the 
concept  of  neurasthenia  or  nervous  exhaustion 
His  works  include  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Uses 
of  Eltctncity  (with  A  D  Rockwell,  1871),  Nervous 
Exhaustion  (1880),  and  Amencan  Nervousness 
(1881) 

Beard,  James  Henry,  1812?~93,  American  painter, 
b  Buffalo,  N  Y  He  was  long  a  portrait  painter  in 
Cine  mnati,  his  subjects  included  Henry  Clay,  John 
Qumcy  Adams,  Zachary  Taylor,  and  William  H 
Harrison  In  1846  he  exhibited  in  New  York  his 
famous  Carolina  Emigrant  In  his  later  years  he 
painted  animals 

Beard,  William  Holbrook,  1824-1900,  American 
artist,  b  Pameaville,  Ohio,  brother  and  pupil  of 
James  Henry  Beard  He  started  his  career  as  an 
itinerant  portrait  painter,  but  turned  to  satire  His 
Bear's  Temperance  Question  is  m  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago 

beard,  the  hair  grown  on  the  lower  face  Modern 
usage  usually  prefers  the  term  mustache  for  hair 
left  only  on  the  upper  lip,  while  whiskers  may  apply 
to  the  cheek  hair  of  an  otherwise  clean-shaven  face 
Modern  studies  distinguish  15  standard  types  of 
beards,  but  these  do  not  include  the  possible  va- 
rieties among  them  or  the  innovations  of  precivi- 
lized  peoples  Alteration  of  the  natural  growth  of 
facial  hair  by  trimming,  depilation,  plaiting,  or 
curling  may  well  have  begun  with  the  earliest  so- 
cieties The  first  trimmed  beard  of  classical  an- 
tiqmtv  is  the  fringe  type  which  outlines  a  shorn 
face  This  type  was  evident  in  the  Cretan-Myce- 
naean period  and  for  centimes  thereafter  served  to 
identify  the  native  of  the  Near  East  The  historic  al 
scholar  may  interpret  the  many  fashions  in  boards 
as  reflections  of  wider  social  change  Many  boards 
have  been  shorn  as  a  concession  to  modernism,  on 
the  other  hand,  groups  to  whom  face  hair  was  once 
abhorrent,  e  g  ,  the  Japanese,  have  adopted  the 
mustache  and  chin  beard  of  Western  peoples  An 
oath  sworn  on  one's  beard  is  solemnly  binding,  an 
insult  to  the  beard  an  outrage  Important  deities 
and  patriarchs  are  portrayed  with  beards,  testify- 
ing their  venerabilitv  A  young  man's  first  beard 
may  admit  him  to  adult  status  Beards  have  been 
found  c  onvement  social  or  professional  insignia,  the 
guardsman's  mustache  of  the  18th  and  earlv  19th 
cent  was  the  sign  of  an  army  man  Beards  5  ft 
long  havo  been  reported  The  most  abundant 
beards  are  found  among  the  Amu,  the  most  sparse 
among  Mongoloid  and  Negroid  peoples 

Beardsley,  Aubrey  Vincent,  1872-08,  English  black- 
and-white  illustrator  One  of  the  greatest  of  mod- 
ern illustrators,  Beardslev  received  much  criticism 
because  of  the  erotic  character  of  some  of  his  work 
He  is  never  exempt  from  a  certain  morbidity  He 
found  inspiration  for  his  decorative  pen-and-ink 
drawings  and  posters  in  the  art  of  Japan  and  that  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance  and  created  an  exquisitely 
artificial  style  Among  his  best  work  are  the 
frontispiece  to  Volpone  and  the  illustrations  for  the 
Morte  a" Arthur,  the  Yellow  Book,  the  Savoy  Maga- 
zine, and  The  Rapt  of  the  Lock.  Beardsley  was  art 
editor  of  the  Yellow  Book  until  1896  and  died  of 
tuberculosis  two  years  later  He  embraced  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  not  long  before  his  death 
See  Letters  from  Aubrey  Beardsley  to  Leonard  Smith- 
era  (1937),  studies  by  Joseph  Pennell  (in  Studio, 
April,  1893),  Robert  Ross  (1909),  Arthur  Svmons 
(1918),  and  Haldane  Matfall  (1928)  For  collec- 
tions of  his  works,  see  Early  Works  (1899),  Later 
Works  (1901),  Uncollected  Works  (1925) 

Beardstown,  city  (pop  6,505),  W  central  111  ,  WNW 
of  Springfield  and  on  the  Illinois  river,  from  which 
it  is  protected  by  a  high  levee,  settled  1819  as  a 
ferry  crossing,  platted  1827,  me  18  ¥?  It  is  a  rail, 
trade,  and  shipping  center  for  a  fruit  and  farm  area 
It  has  railroad  shops  and  commercial  fisheries  and 
manufactures  gloves  and  cigars  The  city  hall, 
built  m  1845,  was  the  setting  in  which  Lincoln 
argued  and  won  the  Armstrong  murder  case 

beardtongue  or  pentstemon  (pSntstC'ran)  [Gr  , - 
having  five  stamens],  any  plant  of  the  genus 
Pentatemon,  chiefly  western  Amencan  herbs  or  shrubs 
often  cultivated  as  garden  flowers  The  tubular 
flowers  of  various  colors  usually  have  a  character- 
istic sterile  "bearded"  stamen  Normally  peren- 
nials, many  kinds  are  not  hardy  in  the  North  and 
are  treated  as  annuals  There  are  a  number  of  gar- 
den hybrids 

bearings,  in  general,  parts  of  a  machine  which  sup- 
port a  shaft  and  arc  intended  to  minimize  FRICTION 
A  good  bearing  should  fit  so  that  the  shaft  turns 
freely  but  cannot  move  m  any  way  to  set  up  vibra- 
tion Bearings  are  made  of  materials  soft  enough 
to  permit  some  slight  unevenness  in  the  shaft  but 
hard  enough  to  stand  without  distortion  the  load 
placed  upon  them  In  general  they  are  made  of 

ANTIFRICTION    METAL,    Such     as     BABBITT    METAL 

Since  heat  is  generated  by  friction,  the  efficiency 
of  a  bearing  depends  largely  upon  its  LUBRICATION 
Oil  or  grease  is  deposited  between  the  contact  sur- 
faces by  a  zigzag  groove  in  the  bearing;  the  lubn- 


of  foreign  matter  such  as  grit  results  in  overheat- 
ing which,  if  not  remedied,  causes  the  bearing  metal 
to  melt  or  the  shaft  to  "seize"  in  the  bearing  be- 
cause of  unequal  expansion  Bearings  are  held  in 
position  by  a  frame  commonly  called  a  pillow 
block  or  plummer  block  High-speed  bearings  are 
generally  lubricated  bv  oil  under  pressure  or  bv  the 
running  of  the  whole  bearing  in  an  oil  bath  Ma- 
chinery working  at  high  speed  is  usually  fitted  with 
ball  bearings,  an  arrangement  of  hard  steel  balls 
surrounding  a  shaft  and  overcoming  factional  re- 
sistance by  a  rolling,  instead  of  a  sliding,  contact 
The  balls  are  usually  m  a  frame  or  cage  designed  to 
hold  them  apart  from  one  another  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  contact  with  the  revolving  and  sta- 
tionary elements  of  the  machine  Tho  balls  and 
the  races  are  made  of  case-hardened  steel,  in  a 
groat  variety  of  types  and  sizes  Modern,  smooth- 
running  machinery  can  be  attributed  largely  to 
their  extensive  use  In  high-grade  bearings,  the 
balls  are  perfectly  spheric  al  and  of  equal  diameter 
and  hardness  In  roller  bearings,  cylindrical  rollers 
roplac  e  the  balls  They  are  usually  arranged  paral- 
lel to  one  another  around  the  shaft  and  are  used 
principally  in  heavy  machinery  where  greater  con- 
tact surface  is  required  These  two  types  of  bear- 
ings are  generally  known  as  antifriction  bearings 
Thrust  bearings  are  designed  to  resist  forces  in  a 
shaft  along  the  direction  of  its  own  length,  as  those 
of  the  propeller  shaft  of  a  ship  In  this  cnae  the 
thrust  from  the  propeller  has  to  be  transferred  into 
the  hull  of  the  vessel  It  is  accomplished  by  flanges 
projecting  from  the  shaft  and  revolving  in  grooves, 
the  grooves  being  part  of  a  plummor  block  securely 
fastened  to  the  ship's  structure 

Bear  Island:  see  SPITSBERGEN 

Bear  Lake,  c  .-10  mi  long  and  7  mi  wide,  N  Utah 
and  S  Idaho,  NE  of  Groat  Salt  Lake 

Bear  Mountain  1  Peak,  2,355  ft  high,  NW  Conn  , 
in  Salisbury  town,  one  of  the  highest  points  m 
the  state  2  Peak,  1,314  ft  high,  SE  N  Y  ,  over- 
looking the  Hudson  (here  crossed  by  Bear  Moun- 
tain Bridge),  S  of  Ncwburgh  It  gives  its  name  to  a 
section  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Tho  park 
has  facilities  for  summer  and  winter  sports  and  is  ac  - 
cessible  to  New  York  citv  by  water  and  highway 

Bear  Mountain  Bridge,  highway  toll  budge,  2,257 
ft  long,  across  the  Hudson  N  of  Peokakill,  N  Y  , 
opened  1924,  acquired  by  Now  York  state  1940 
It  is  a  suspension  bridge,  with  a  central  span  of 
1,632  ft 

B6arn  (baarn'),  region  and  former  province  SW 
I  ranee,  m  the  Pyrenees  It  now  is  the  inland  part 
of  Basses-Pyrenees  dept  Tho  vallcj  s  of  Bcarn  are 
well  cultivated,  and  cattle  brooding  is  an  important 
activity  Pan  replaced  Orthoz  as  the  capital  in  the 
15th  cent  The  Bearnese  are  i elated  to  the  BABQUJ  s 
but  speak  French  One  of  the  lordships  of  GAS- 
CONY,  the  viscountv  of  B6arn  passed  (13th  cent )  to 
the  counts  of  Foix,  who  also  became  kings  of 
NAVARRE,  and  (1494)  to  the  house  of  Ai  BR*/T 
JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  queen  of  Navarre  and  Beam, 
imposed  Protestantism  on  the  Bearnese  B6arn 
was  formally  united  with  1<  ram  e  in  1620  as  an  anti- 
Protestant  measure  With  the  Basque  districts  of 
French  or  Lower  Navarre,  Beam  became  a  French 
province  under  tho  jurisdiction  of  the  parlement  of 
Navarre,  which  sat  at  Pau 

bear's-breech:  see  ACANTHUS 

Beas  (bC'ils),  river,  mainly  in  Punjab  state,  India, 
flowing  i  285  nn  general!}  W"  to  the  Sutlej  river 
It  is  the  easternmost  of  the  five  rivers  of  the  Punjab 
It  marked  the  limit  of  Alexander's  invasion  (320 
B  C  )  from  tho  west 

beatification*  sec  CANONIZATION 

Beatitudes  (beat'-)  [Latin, -blessing],  eight  bless- 
ings uttered  by  Jesus  at  the  opening  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  Mat  53-12  Some,  counting  vei  se* 
11-12  apart  from  verse  10,  say  there  are  nine  In 
tho  parallel  passage,  Luke  6  20-26,  only  four  of  the 
blessings  appear,  with  four  corresponding  woes 

Beaton,  Cecil  Walter  Harry,  1904-,  English  photog- 
rapher, writer,  and  designer  His  witty  books  of 
photographs  and  sketches,  such  as  Cecil  Beaton's 
Scrapbook  (1937)  and  Cecil  Beaton's  New  York 
(1938),  are  highly  popular  His  costume  and  stage 
design  are  equally  well  known  In  1946  he  designed 
sets  and  costumes  for  and  acted  in  a  revival  of 
Wilde's  Lady  Windermert's  Fan 

Beaton  or  Bethune,  David  (both  b?'tun),  1494- 
1546,  Scottish  churchman,  cardinal  of  the  Roman 
Church  He  was  the  nephew  of  James  Beaton, 
archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
archbishop  and  primate  of  Scotland  in  1539  He 
was  made  cardinal  in  1538  Beaton  arranged  the 
marriage  of  James  V  and  Mary  of  Guise  and  tried 
to  assume  the  regency  for  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS 
(1542),  but  James  HAMILTON,  earl  of  Arran,  seized 
power  The  following  year  Arran  abjured  Protes- 
tantism and  sided  with  Beaton,  who  crowned 
Mary.  Beaton  became  chancellor  of  Scotland  and 
ably  opposed  the  designs  of  Henry  VIII  of  England 
Beaton  «  relentless  persecution  of  Scottish  reformers 
led  to  the  execution  of  George  WIBHART  in  1546, 
and  in  reprisal  the  cardinal  himself  was  brutally 
murdered  in  his  castle  four  months  later. 

Beatnce  (beat'rfe),  city  (pop.  10,883),  co.  seat  of 
Gage  co  ,  SE  Nebr.,  on  the  Big  Blue  River  and  S  of 
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Lincoln;  founded  1857,  inc.  as  a  town  1871,  80  a 
city  1873.  It  is  on  the  old  Oregon  Trail  and  is  the 
trading  and  industrial  center  for  a  grain,  dairy,  and 
livestock  area  Irrigation  equipment  is  made.  The 
state  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  is  here 
Near  by  is  tho  Freeman  homestead,  first  farm 
claimed  under  the  Homestead  Act  of  1802 

Beatrice  Portman  (bg'utrfs,  baatrg'cha  p6rtena'r6), 
1266-90,  Florentine  lady  believed  to  be  the  Be- 
atrice of  tho  Divine  Comedy  and  Vita  nuova  of 
DANTE.  He  first  saw  Beatrice  when  he  was  nine 
years  old,  and  she  remained  his  ideal  arid  inspira- 
tion until  his  death  in  1321  Her  identity  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  controveisy 

Seattle,  James  (ba'te).  1735-1803,  Scottish  poet  and 
essayist  Professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Man- 
schall  College,  Aberdeen,  he  attacked  Hume  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth 
( 1 770)  and  advocated  the  doctrine  after wai  ds  known 
as  that  of  "common  sense  "  Ho  is  best  remem- 
bei  ed  as  the  author  of  The  Minstrd  (1771-74)  This 
long,  unfinished  poem  in  Spenserian  stanzas  is  an 
autobiographical  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
poet's  mind 

Beatty,  David  Beatty,  1st  Earl  (be'te),  1871-1936, 
British  admiral  He  entered  the  navv  in  1884  and 
served  with  distmc  tion  m  Egypt  and  the  Sudan 
(1898),  and  in  the  Boxei  Rebellion  (1900)  Ad- 
vanced to  i oar  admiral  in  1910,  he  commanded  suc- 
cessful naval  actions  in  the  Fust  World  War  at 
Heligoland  Bight  (1914)  and  at  Dogger  Bank 
(1915)  By  great  daring  and  hard  fighting  his 
squadron  lured  the  Gorman  fleet  into  position  for 
its  defeat  b\  the  British  grand  fleet  under  Admiral 
Jelluoe  at  Jutland  (1916)  Beattv  commanded 
(1916  19)  the  fleet  and  was  (1919  27)  first  sea  lord 
of  the  navy  He  was  made  Earl  Beatty  ui  1919 

Beatty ville  (ba'tevTl),  town  (pop  1,012),  co  seat  of 
Lee  co  ,  central  Ky  ,  on  the  Kentucky  and  SE  of 
Lexington,  in  a  coal,  oil,  timbei,  and  faim  region 
Cumberland  National  Foie^t  is  near  by 

Beauce  (bow),  region,  N  Fiance  S\\  of  Paris  a  flat 
limestone  plateau  between  tho  Some  and  Loir  riv- 
ers The  "granary  of  Fiance,"  it  is  covered  with 
wheat  fields  The  legion  shared  the  histor\  of  the 
countship  of  Chartres,  its  onlv  important  citv 
Little  Beauce,  Fr  Pitite  lieauce,  between  tho  Loir 
and  tho  Loire,  is  also  a  rich  wheat  district  Ven- 
cldmo  is  the  c  enter 

Beauceville  (bos'vu),  town  (pop  899),  SE  Que  ,  SSE 
of  L6vis  It  is  a  gold-mining  and  agucultur.il 
center  Beauceville  East  (pop  1,251)  has  been 
separate  since  1931 

Beauchamp,  Guy  de   see  WARWICK,  GUY  DE  BEAU- 

CI1\M1>,  fcAHI    OK 

Beauchamp,  Richard  de    see   WAKWICK,  RICHARD 

Dt  Bf  \UCHAMP,  LAKL  OF 

Beauchamp,  Thomas  de   see  \\  \RWICK,  THOMAS  DE 

BE\DCH\MP,  FAHL  OF 
Beaufort,  Edmund    see  SOMERSET,  EDMUND  BEAU- 

FOKT,  2l>  DUKE  Of" 

Beaufort,  Francois  de  Vend&me,  due  de  (fraswa7  du 
\ Adorn'  duk'  du  bof6r'),  1016-69,  frendi  couitiei 
and  politician,  grandson  of  Hemy  IV  and  Gabuelle 
d'Estrees  Implicated  in  the  Cmq  Mars  (s?'  mar') 
ccmspiiacy,  he  lied  (1642)  to  England  Vfter  his 
letuin  (1643),  he  joined  the  Importants  a  clique 
opposing  Mazarin,  and  was  imprisoned  fiom  1643 
to  1648  During  tho  FIIONUE,  he  was  nicknamed 
King  of  the  Markets  because  of  his  popularity  with 
the  PariHian  mob  Exiled  in  1662,  he  was  later  re- 
called and  given  command  (l(>6u)  of  tho  French 
fleet  against  the  Tuiks  and  the  Baibaiy  pirates 

Beaufort,  Henry  (bo'furt),  c  1377-1447,  English 
prelate  and  statesman,  cardinal  of  tho  Roman 
Church,  b  Beaufort  castle  in  Anjou  The  son  of 
John  of  Gaunt  and  Catherine  Swvnford,  he  was 
half  brother  to  Henry  IV  and  was  declared  legiti- 
mate by  RK  hard  II  He  entered  the  Church  and 
was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  later  (1404)  bishop 
of  Winchester  Under  Henrv  IV  he  was  chancellor 
(1403-4)  but,  as  friend  of  Prince  Henrv,  shared  his 
fall  from  power  On  the  prince's  accession  as 
Henrv  V,  Beaufort  again  was  (  hancollor  (1413  17) 
At  the  Council  of  Constanc  e  Beaufort  swung  (1417) 
English  influence  to  help  elect  Pope  Martin  V,  but 
Henry  refused  to  let  him  accept  a  cardmalate 
When  in  1422  the  bahv  Henrv  VI  became  king  of 
England  and  France,  Beaufort,  as  a  strong  metnber 
of  the  council  of  regency,  opposed  the  selfish  de- 
signs of  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  served 
again  as  chancellor  (1424-26)  He  became  a  <  ardi- 
nal  in  1426  and  was  papal  legate  in  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, and  Bohemia  until  1431  In  that  year  he 
crowned  Henry  VI  in  Pans  and  thereafter  sought 
to  end  the  French  wars 

Beaufort,  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond  and 
Derby  (b5'furt,  dar'be),  1443-1509,  English  noble- 
woman, daughter  and  heiress  of  John,  1st  duke  of 
Somerset,  and  granddaughter  of  John  of  Gatuit 
She  married  (1466)  Edmund  Tudor,  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, whose  posthumous  son  became  Henry  VII 
Next  she  married  Henry  Stafford,  and  latei  Lord 
Thomas  Stanley,  afterwards  earl  of  Derby  Re- 
nowned for  her  philanthropy,  she  endowed  profes- 
soi  ships  of  divinity  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and 
with  the  help  of  her  confessor.  John  Fisher,  founded 
Christ's  College  and  St.  John  s  College,  Cambridge. 
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She  was  the  patron  of  many  religious  houses  an< 
Caxton  and  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 

Beaufort.  1  (bo  furt)  Resort  and  fishing  town  (pop 
3,272),  co  seat  of  Carteret  co  ,  E  N  C  ,  SE  of  New 
Born,  on  the  coast  near  Cape  Lookout,  Lud  out 
1722  It  is  a  port  of  entry  The  U  8  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  has  a  marine  biological  laboratory 
near  by  2  (bQ'furt)  City  (pop  3,186),  to  seat  of 
Beaufort  co  ,  on  Port  Royal  Island  (one  of  the  SK\ 
ISLANDS),  8  8  C  ,  SW  of  Charleston  Beaufort  has 
a  good  harbor  and  is  a  tourist  center  and  a  canning 
and  shipping  point  for  a  farming,  shrimping,  and 
ov storing  area  The  second  oldest  town  in  the 
state,  it  was  founded  in  171 1  The  city  was  held  by 
Union  forces  from  Nov ,  1861,  to  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  The  many  interesting  old  buildings 
here  include  a  number  made  of  tabbv  (crushed 
oyster  shells)  The  city  has  a  national  cemetery 
and  an  arsenal 

Beaufort  Sea  (bo'furt),  part  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  N 
of  Alaska  and  Canada,  lying  between  the  mainland 
and  the  Arctic  Archipelago  It  was  explored  by 
Vilhjahnur  Stofannscm  m  1914,  and  here  G  11  Wil- 
kms  in  1927  proved  that  an  airplane  could  land  on 
the  ic  e  pac  k 

Beaufort's  scale   see  WIND 

Beauharnais,  Alexandre,  vicomte  de  (alfksi'dru  ve- 
k5t'  du  boarmV),  1760-94,  French  general,  b  Mar- 
tinique He  fought  m  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  French  Revolutionary  Wars  A  moderate  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Assembly,  he  was  guillotined 
in  the  Rejgn  of  Terror  His  widow  later  became 
the  empress  JOSEPHINE 

Beauharnais,  Eugene  de  (uzhSn') ,  1781  - 1824,  French 
geneial,  son  of  Alexandre  and  Josephine  de  Beau- 
harnais He  served  ably  m  the  campaigns  of  his 
stepfather,  NAPOLEON  I,  who  made  him  viceroy  of 
Italy  in  1805  His  court  at  Milan  was  brilliant, 
his  administration  in  Italy  capable  Beauharnais 
married  a  Bavarian  princess,  and  after  Napoleon's 
downfall  he  lived  in  Munich  under  the  titles  of 
duke  of  Leuchtenberg  and  prince  of  Eichstadt 

Beauharnais,  Hortense  de  (cnlas'),  1783-1837, 
queen  of  Holland  (1806-10),  daughter  of  \lexandro 
and  Josephine  de  BEAUHAHNUS  and  wife  of  Louis 
BONAPARTF  She  was  tho  mother  of  Napoleon  III 
and  by  hei  lover,  the  comto  de  Flahaut — of  the 
due  do  MOKNY 

Beauharnais,  Josephine  de   see  JOSEPHINE 

Beauharnois,  Charles  de  la  Boische,  marquis  de 
(sharl'  du  la  bwash'  mark6'  du  bournwa'),  1670- 
1749,  French  governor  of  New  Fiance  (1726-46) 
When  he  returned  to  France  in  1747  he  left  memo- 
ries of  good  rule  in  an  era  of  peace,  prosperity,  and 
expansion 

Beauharnois  (bohai  'nwu),  town  (pop  3,550).  S  Que  , 
on  tho  south  shore  of  Lake  St  Louis  and  SW  of 
Montreal  Beauharnois  Canal,  opened  m  1843,  was 
originally  a  navigation  work  on  the  south  side  of  the 
St  Lawrence  to  avoid  the  rapids  between  Lakes  St 
Francis  and  St  Louis,  c  40  mi  above  Montreal  It 
was  superseded  by  the  Soulanges  Canal  on  the 
north  side  in  1899  In  1931  the  development  of  tho 
Beauharnois  Canal  for  power  purposes  under  a 
lease  granted  by  the  dominion  government  led  to 
the  "BeauharnoiB  scandal "  The  province  of 
Quebec  took  over  tho  plant  as  a  public-ownership 
enterprise  m  1945 

Beaujeu,  Anne  de    see  ANNE  DE  BEAUJEU 

Beaujeu,  Daniel  Hyacmthe  Mane  Lienard  de  (dan- 
yel'  yas&V  mart'  Ivcnar'  du  bozhu'),  1711-55, 
soldier  of  New  France,  b  Montreal  Sent  in  1755 
to  relieve  the  sieur  de  Ccmtrec  umr  as  commander 
at  Fort  Duquesne,  ho  had  charge  of  the  small  force 
that  met  and  defeated  Gen  Edward  Braddock,  but 
Beaujeu  lost  his  life  early  ui  the  action 

Beaujolais  (bojdhV),  hilly  region,  Rhcmo  dept  ,  E 
central  Frame,  W  of  the  Sa6no  between  Macon 
and  Lvons  Its  famous  red  wmo  is  lighter  than  the 
Burgundv  grown  farther  north  Villefranche-sur- 
Saono  is  the  chief  town  Beaujolais  was  once  the 
hef  of  the  powerful  lords  of  Beaujeu  (a  small  town 
which  ga\o  tho  region  its  name)  It  was  annexed 
to  the  crown  in  1531  and  incorporated  into  Lyon- 
nais  prov 

Beaumanoir,  Philippe  de  Remi,  sire  de  (felop'  du 
rume'  ser'  du  bonuinwar'),  c  1250-1296,  trench 
poet  and  jurist,  a  writer  of  medieval  law  texts  He 
was  a  judicial  officer  at  Clermont  and  Senlis  His 
Coutumes  de  ttcauvoisis  [customary  laws  of  the  re- 
gion of  Beauvais]  is  a  source  for  medieval  trench 
law  and  social  customs 

Beaumarchais,  Pierre  Augustm  Caron  de  (pycV 
flguste'  kaiS'  du  bOmarsha'),  1732-99,  French 
dramatist,  at  first  a  watchmaker  by  trade  His 
two  successful  comedies  were  the  brilliant  Le  Bar- 
bier  de  Seville  (1775),  basis  of  an  opera  by  Rossim, 
and  Le  Manage  de  Figaro  (1784),  source  of  an 
opera  by  Mozart  The  second  of  these  is  regarded 
as  an  attack  on  the  privileges  of  the  nobility 
Beaumarchais  was  famous  as  a  litigant,  and  the 
pamphlets  he  wrote  about  his  cases  were  witty  and 
effective  One  of  them  (1774)  narrated  an  incident 
about  his  sister  which  served  as  the  basis  of 
Goethe's  Clamgo  Beaumarchais's  employment  as 
a  secret  agent  by  the  monaichy  introduced  him 
to  the  intrigues  that  led  up  to  his  interest  in  the 
American  Revolution  and  dealings  (1774-76)  with 
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Silao  DEANE  and  Arthur  LEE,  his  mock  firm,  Hor- 
tales  &  Cie,  furnished  arms  to  the  Americana 
(1776-77)  The  payment  in  tobacco  and  other 
products  expected  in  return  was  never  forthcoming, 
and  the  claims  of  Beaumarchais  against  the  Ameri- 
cans were  settled  only  in  1835  through  a  grant  by 
Congress  to  his  heirs  Another  costly  venture  was 
a  70- volume  edition  of  Voltaire  (pub  1785-90, 
though  volumes  boar  dates  1784-89)  See  biogra- 
phies bv  Ren6  Dalsemo  (Eng  tr ,  1929)  and  Paul 
Fnschauer  (Eng  tr  ,  1935),  E  S  Kite,  Heaumar- 
chais  and  theWar  of  American  Independence  (1918). 
Beaumont,  Ehe  de.  see  £IIK  DE  BEAUMONT 
Beaumont,  Francis  (b&'m&nt),  15S47-1616,  English 

Slaywright,  probably  b  Leicestershire,  educated  at 
xford  and  the  Inner  Temple  The  plavs  of  Ben 
Jonson  were  models  for  his  eat  ly  works,  The  Wom- 
an Hater  (IbOb)  and  his  great  comedy  The  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Penile  (between  1607  and  1610),  both 
of  which  seem  to  show  the  touch  of  John  !•  MOTC-HER 
as  well  It  is  difficult  to  &av  just  when  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  began  their  collaboration,  just  as  it  is  a 
major  problem  of  scholarship  as  to  what  and  how 
much  each  wrote,  although  Drvden  savs  their  trag- 
icomedy Philaster  (l>etween  1608  and  1610)  was 
the  first  to  bring  them  fame  They  are  generally 
considered  to  have  also  written  together  Cujnd't 
Revenge  (between  1607  and  1612)  and  A  King  and 
No  King  (161 1)  So  far  as  is  known,  the  only  plays 
entirelv  bv  Beaumont  are  The  Masque  of  the  Inner 
Temple  and  Gray's  Inn  (161  *)  and  The  Theatre  of 
Apollo  (1025)  His  stvlo  was  laconic,  his  plots  ro- 
mantic, and  his  contemporary  popularity  great  He 
retired  to  his  estate  in  Kent  after  his  marriage  m 
1612  or  161  J  Beaumont's  poems  were  collected  in 
1640,  although  there  may  be  some  poems  by  other 
hands  in  the  volume  See  edition  of  the  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  works  bv  Arnold  Glover  and  A  R. 
Waller  (10  vols  ,  1905-12),  biography  by  C  M. 
Gavlev  (1914),  K  II  C  Ohphant,  The  Plays  of 
foaumont  and  Fletcher  (1927),  L  B  Walhs,  Fletch- 
er, lieaumoni  <t  Company  (1947) 

Beaumont,  William,  1785-1X53,  American  physician 
and  army  surgeon,  b  Lebanon,  Conn  He  was  pn- 
•vatcly  educated,  and  was  licensed  (1812)  to  prac- 
tice in  Vermont  His  Experiments  and  Observa- 
tions on  the  Gastric  Juice  and  the  Physiology  of 
Digestion  (1833,  facsimile  ed  ,  1929,  with  bio- 
graphical essav  by  Sir  William  Osier,  reprinted 
1941)  was  an  exhaustive  account,  covering  several 
\  ears  of  a  c  ase  famous  in  medical  historv  In  1822, 
while  serving  as  post  surgeon  on  Mackmac  island. 
Beaumont  was  called  to  treat  \lexis  St  Martin,  a 
youth  of  19  whose  stomach  had  been  torn  open  bv 
an  accidental  gunshot  at  close  range  All  efforts  to 
close  the  wouml  failed  although  St  Martin  recov- 
ered his  health  and  strength  Later,  realizing  a 
unique  opportunity  for  studying  the  digestive  proc- 
ess, Beaumont,  with  the  assent  of  his  frequently 
rebellious  patient,  instituted  a  series  of  experi- 
ments which  completely  revolutionized  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  In  all,  about  238  experiments 
were  reported  These  were  begun  at  Mackmac 
island  m  1825  and  were  continued  at  intervals  at 
Plattsburg,  N  Y  ,  at  Fort  Crawford  (Prairie  du 
Chien,  Wis  ),  and  at  Washington,  DC  See  J  S. 
Mver,  Life  and  Letters  of  Dr.  William  Beaumont 
(1912,  new  ed  ,  1939) 

Beaumont.  1  City  (1940  pop  2,208,  1946  special 
census  pop  3,016),  8  Calif ,  E  of  Riverside,  at  the 
summit  of  San  Gorgomo  Pass,  in  a  fruit-growing 
area,  me  1912  2  Citv  (1940  pop  59,061,  194i 
special  census  pop  77,335),  co  seat  of  Jefferson 
co  ,  SE  Texas,  on  the  Neches  and  ENE  of  Houston; 
settled  before  1835.  laid  out  1837,  me  1881  The 
lush-growing  forest,  tho  flat  fields,  the  petroleum 
beneath  the  earth,  and  the  sea  itself  have  made  the 
fortune  of  this  Gulf  Coast  city  Pine  was  the  base 
of  a  thriving  lumber  industry  before  the  Civil  War. 
Livestock  grazed  on  pastures  of  the  region,  and  ru  e 
fields  covered  more  and  more  ac  res  in  the  late  19th 
cent  In  1901  the  life  of  the  citv  was  revolutionized 
when  an  oil  gusher  came  in  at  noar-by  Spmdletop. 
Oil  is  the  principal  support  of  the  c  ity,  but  there 
are  many  industries,  from  rice  mills,  paper  mills, 
and  wooden-box  factories  to  oil  refineries,  metal- 
works,  and  c  henucal  plants  A  canal,  c  ompleted  in 
1916,  made  Beaumont  a  doopwater  port  Now  a 
port  of  entry  on  the  Sabme-Noc  lies  Waterwav ,  it 
ships  by  rad  and  road  as  well  as  by  sea  Shipbuild- 
ing, long  known,  was  especially  important  m  the 
Second  World  War  Lamar  Junior  College  is  m 
Beaumont 

Beaune  (b&n),  town  (pop  11,022),  CAte-d'Or  dept  . 
E  France,  famed  for  its  art  treasures  and  as  a  wine 
center  It  flourished  as  a  residence  of  the  dukes  of 
Burgundv  Its  textile  industry  was  ruined  when 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  expelled 
(1685)  the  Protestant  craftsmen  Beauno  has  a 
Romanesque  church  (12th  cent  )  with  15th-century 
Flemish  tapestries  Its  famous  hdtel  Dieu  waa 
founded  (1441)  by  Chancellor  Nicolas  Rolhn,  a 
patron  of  Roger  van  der  WEYDEN,  whose  Lati 
Judgment  it  contains  The  Hdtel  de  la  Rochepot 
(c  1502)  and  the  15th-century  ramparts  are  further 
witnesses  to  the  past  splendor  of  Beaune 

Beauport  (bdp&i '),  town  (pop  3,725) ,  S  Que  ,  on  the 
St  Lawrence  and  NE  of  Quebec  One  of  the  oldest 
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communities  m  Canada,  it  was  settled  In  1634  Be.var,  rivers  of  Canada  1  Rising  in  central  Alberta  vote,  with  which  it  !•  connected  by  ferry  aad  plane. 

The  French,  strongly  entrenched  here,  repulsed  and  flowing  360  mi    E  into  Saskatchewan,  then  It  is  the  largest  of  the  Beavw  Archipelago  and  has 

General  Wolfe's  attacks  and  thus  made  necessary  north  to  headwaters  of  the  Churchill     1  Digby  lakes,  beaches,  and  a  harbor  at  St.  James  village 

the  surprise  landing  below  the  Plains  of  Abraham  co ,  SW  N  3    3  SE  Yukon  and  N  British  Columbia,  Its  permanent  inhabitants  are  mainly  fishermen. 

»n  1759.  a  tributary  of  the  Liard  James  J.  STRAMO  had  a  Mormon  settlement  here 

Beauregard,  Pierre  Gustavo  Toutant  (bo'rfgaid),  Beaver,  tributary  of  the  Ohio  river,  W  Pa.,  which  from  1847  to  1866.    See  O.  W   Riegel,  Crown  of 

1818-93,  Confederate  general,  b  St  Bernard  par-  it  joins  at  Rochester  Glory  (1936) 

wh,  La.,  grad  West  Point,  1838  As  engineer  on  beaver,  large  rodent  of  the  family  Caatondae  of  Beaver  Meadows,  industrial  borough  (pop.  2,030), 
the  staff  of  Winfield  Scott  in  the  Mexican  War,  he  Europe  and  North  America  It  is  characterised  by  E  central  Pa  ,  near  Hazloton;  settled  1787,  It  has 
figured  prominently  in  the  taking  of  Mexico  city  its  thick  fur  (a  soft  undercoat  with  a  longer,  rough-  anthracite  mines  and  a  silk  mill 
He  later  did  engineering  work  in  Louisiana  and  for  er  outer  coat) ,  rounded  head  with  small  ears,  scaly,  Beaverton,  city  (pop  1,062),  NW  Oregon,  near  Port- 
five  days  in  Jan,  1861,  was  superintendent  of  flattened  tail  (about  10  in  long  and  6  in  wide),  and  land,  founded  1868,  mo  1893  St  Mary 's  home  for 
West  Point  Beauregard,  resigning  from  the  army  webbed  hind  feet  Its  body  length  exclusive  of  the  boys  and  St  Mary's  home  for  girls  are  here 


in  February,  was  soon  made  a  Confederate  briga- 
dier general  and  was  sent  to  Charleston,  where  ho 
ordered  the  firing  on  Port  SUMTER  He  took  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  NE  Virginia  (June)  and  in 
July  was  second  in  command  to  J  E  JOHNSTON  at 
the  first  battle  of  BULL  RVN  Promoted  full  gen- 
eral, ho  was  sent  to  the  West  in  1862  Upon  the 
death  of  A  S  Johnston  at  the  battle  of  SHILOH, 
Beauregard  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 


tail  is  about  30  in  and  it  weighs  40  to  60  Ib  ,  often    Bebai  (bebal),  head  of  a  family  in  Zerubbabel'e  re- 
more    The  tail  acts  as  a  rudder  in  swimming  and  is     turn    Esra  2  11 ,  8.11 ,  10  28,  Neh  7  16,  10  16 
used  to  slap  the  water  to  warn  other  beavers  of   Bebel,  August  fou'gf%8t  ba'bul),  1840-1913,  Ger- 


d anger  and  as  a  support  when  gnawing  a  tree  The 
hind  feet  have  combing  claws  with  which  it  grooms 
itself  There  arc  two  living  species,  Castor  fiber, 
the  European  beaver,  exterminated  in  most  coun- 
tries but  found  in  small  numbers  in  parts  of  France, 
Germany,  Norway,  Poland,  and  Siberia,  and  C 


Army  of  Tennessee  He  retreated  to  Corinth,  canadensis,  the  American  beaver  Although  some 
which  he  shortly  abandoned  to  Haiieck's  superior  American  beavers  live  in  burrows  in  stream  banks, 
army  Ill-health  then  forced  him  to  yield  the  the  majority  construct  "lodges"  of  branches  and 


command  to  BragK  After  a  rest  he  was  charged 
with  the  defense  of  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
coast,  which  he  ably  held  against  Union  attacks, 
particularly  those  on  Charleston  m  1863  In  May, 
1864,  Beauregard  reinforced  Lee  in  Virginia  He 
defeated  B  F  Butler  at  DREWRYS  BLUFF  and  held 


twigs  tightly  plastorod  with  mud  A  room  above 
the  water  level  in  the  lodge  serves  as  living  room 
and  nursery  The  entrances  and  an  emergency  exit 
are  under  water  as  a  protection  from  enemies  If 
the  water  of  the  chosen  site  is  not  deep  enough  to 
cover  the  entrances  of  their  lodges  and  to  provide 


man  Socialist  leader.  A  turner  by  trade,  he  be- 
came a  Marxian  Socialist  under  the  influence  of 
Wilhelm  LIBBKHECHT  At  a  congress  at  Eisenach 
(1869)  he  was  instrumental  m  founding  the  Ger- 
man Social  Democratic  party,  which  he  later  repre- 
sented in  the  Reichstag  His  antimihtarism  and 
his  social  program  earned  him  the  hatred  of  Bis- 
marck In  1872  Bebel  and  Liebknecht,  tried  on 
false  charges,  were  sentenced  to  two  years'  im- 
prisonment, but  Bebel  was  reelected  to  the  Reichs- 
tag In  1875  ho  helped  to  unite  the  Lassalle  group 
with  the  Social  Democrats  Among  his  writings 
are  Women  and  Socialism  (1883,  Eng  tr  ,  1910) 
and  his  autobiography  (1910-14,  abridged  Eng 
tr ,  1912) 


Petersburg  against  Grant  until  Lee  arrived    In  the     an  underwater  cache  for  food,  the  group  of  beavers    Bee'  (bgk),  former  Benedictine  abbey,  near  the  vil- 
closing  months  of  the  war  he  was  in  the  Carolmas     make  a  dam  of  tree  trunks,  branches,  mud,  and      lage  of  Beo-Helloum,   Euro  dept ,  N  France,  in 


with  J  E  Johnston  After  the  war  Beauregard 
was  a  railroad  president,  manager  of  the  Louisiana 
state  lottery,  and  for  many  years  adjutant  general 
of  that  state  His  superior  engineering  abilities 
overshadowed  his  deficiencies  as  a  field  commander 
See  Alfred  Roman,  Military  Operations  of  General 
Beauregard  (1884)  .biography  by  Hamilton  Basso 
(1933). 

Beausejour  (bosazhoor'),  town  (pop  1,181),  SE 
Man  ,  NE  of  Winnipeg  near  the  Brokenhead  river 

Beausejour,  Fort,  N  B  ,  near  Amhorst,  N  8    Built 


stono  A  winter  store  of  wood  is  submerged  in  the 
water  near  the  lodge,  where  it  can  be  reached  by 
swimming  under  the  ice  Bark  of  aspen,  cotton- 
wood,  willow,  birch,  and  alder  and  succulent  parts 
of  aquatic  plants  constitute  most  of  its  diet  Chip- 


Normandy,  S  of  Rouen  Founded  in  the  llth 
cent ,  it  soon  became  famous  when  LANFRAW. 
taught  there  and  ANSELM  was  abbot  It  declined 
after  the  Hundred  Years  War,  was  suppressed  in 

, ._ __„ — „       the  French  Revolution,  and  fell  into  ruin 

ping  the  wood  with  its  incisor  teeth,  the  beaver  Beccafumi,  Domenico  di  Pace  (ddma'nfcko  d5  pa'cha 
fells  trees  to  bo  used  in  making  the  dam  and  for  bgk-kafoo'me'),  1486-1551,  Italian  painter  and 
food  Canala  are  often  made  in  which  to  float  the  sculptor,  also  called  II  Mecherino  He  studied 
more  distant  logs  to  the  sit©  of  the  dam  The  bea-  painting  in  Siena  and  Rome  and  was  a  versatile  and 
ver  waa  the  staple  article  of  the  FUR  THADE  of  Cana-  prolific  worker,  achieving  distinction  also  as  en- 
da  and  the  United  States  from  the  early  17th  cent  graver  and  sculptor  He  is  best  known  for  his 


between   1751  and   1755  to  command  Chignecto     The  constant  hunting  bv  Indians  and  by  white      frescoes  in  the  city  hall  in  Siena  and  for  his  designs 
isthmus  between   Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns-     trappers  almost  exterminated  the  beaver,  which      for  the  famous  pavement  of  Siena  Cathedral,  on 


wick,  it  was  captured  (1766)  by  British  and  Ameri- 
can troops  under  General  Monckton  and  was  re- 
named Fort  Cumberland  In  1926  it  was  made  a 
national  park  (area  81  acres),  with  a  museum  and 
some  ruing 

Beauvju*  (bova').  city  (pop  20,665),  capital  of  Oise 
dept ,  N  France,  between  Pans  and  Amiens     A 


was  preserved  only  by  protective  laws    The  beaver     which  he  worked  at  intervals  from  1517  to  1546, 


pelt  (called  a  plus  or  "plew")  was  the  basis  of  value 
of  articles  of  trade  including  other  furs  Until 
about  the  mid-19th  cent ,  pelts  were  used  chieflv  in 
making  hats,  the  rest  in  coats  and  trimmings  Sec 
E  H  Warren,  The  Beaver  (1927),  G  M  Vevers, 
The  Life  Story  of  the  Beaver  (1Q46) 


Roman  town  and  an  early  episcopal  see,  it  flour-   Beaverbrook,  William  Maxwell  Aitken,  1st  Baron,     of  Art,  Washington.!)  C 


his  designs  consisting  of  a  great  series  of  scerie 
from  the  Old  Testament  Among  his  other  worka 
are  Holy  Family  (Pitti  Palace)  ,  Descent  into  Limbo 
and  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  (Siona),  and  the  fine 
bronze  and  marble  sculptures  in  Siena  Cathedral 
Holy  Family  with  Angrla  is  in  the  National  Gallery 


ished  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  again  after  the  17th 
cent ,  when  Colbert  made  it  the  center  of  the  state 
manufactures  of  tapestries  It  was  the  center  of 
the  Jacquerie  m  1368,  and  m  1472  its  citizens  re- 
sisted Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  Jeanne 
Hachette,  who  earned  her  surname  for  the  hatchet 
with  which  she  helped  to  repel  the  Burgundians,  is 
commemorated  in  a  yearly  celebration  Until  1940 
the  center  of  Beauvais  was  a  gem  of  medieval  ar- 
chitecture, the  Germans  bombed  and  set  fire  to  the 
city,  and  almost  none  of  its  past  glory  remains 
The  tapestry  manufactures  were  transferred  to  the 
Gobelins  workshops  in  Paris  Amidst  the  ruins, 
and  partly  damaged  itself,  stands  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Pierre,  begun  in  1227  as  the  highest  building 
in  Christendom  and  never  completed  Its  choir 
vault  (164  ft ),  the  highest  of  all  Gothic  vaults,  was 
reinforced  after  it  fell  in  1284,  the  transept  was 
completed  in  1548  Although  the  cathedral  still 
lacks  a  nave,  it  remains  one  of  the  loftiest  monu- 
ments of  medieval  faith  and  daring 


1H79-,  British  statesman  and  newspaper  owner,  b    Beccaria,  Cesare  Bonesana*.  marchesc  di  (cha'zaru 


Maple  (near  Toronto),  Ont  The  son  of  a  Presby- 
terian dergyman,  he  grew  up  near  Beaverbrook. 
N  B  He  made  a  fortune,  chiefly  by  merging  small 
firms,  and  went  to  England  There  he  was  promi- 
nent in  finance  and  entered  political  life  as  an  asso- 
ciate of  Bonar  Law,  becoming  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1910  In  the  Firat  World  War  he  was  ob- 
server for  the  Canadian  fore-eft  and  was  minister  of 
information  in  1918  He  was  made  a  baron  in  1917 
and  in  that  vear  bought  his  first  newspaper  Soon 


his  Daily  Express,  Sunday  Express,  and  Evening 
Standard  thundered  oxit  his  imperialist  and  gener- 
ally Conservative  views  In  the  Second  World 


War,  Lord  Beaverbrook  served  in  Churchill's  coali- 
tion cabinet  as  minister  of  aircraft  production 
( 1 940-4 1 ) ,  minister  of  state  ( 1 94 1 ) ,  minister  of  sup- 


bdnazn'na mnrka'z/i  dfi  Wk-kAre'a),  1738-94,  Ital- 
ian economist,  jurist,  and  eriminologist  Of  a  re- 
tiring disposition,  he  nevertheless  hold  several  pub- 
lic offices,  through  these  and  through  hia  writings 
he  influenced  local  economic  reforms  and  stimu- 
lated penal  reform  throughout  Europe  In  1764 
appeared  his  famous  Essay  on  Crimea  and  Punish- 
ments (Eng  tr  ,  1767),  one  of  the  first  arguments 
against  capital  punishment  and  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  criminals  This  especially  influenced 
Jeremy  Bentham  and  the  utilitarians  He  made 
original  contributions  to  economic  theory,  apply- 
ing mathematics  to  economics,  analyzing  popula- 
tion problems,  and  anticipating  the  wage  and  labor 
theories  of  Adam  Smith  Much  of  this  work  ap- 
pears in  Elementi  di  economia  publica  (1804),  a 
posthumous  collection  of  his  lectures  (  1768-70)  in 


ply  (1941-42),  minister  of  war  production  (Feb.      „. v .„,  .„ 

1942),  special  envoy  to  the  United  States  on  sup-  political  economy  at  Milan     See  Coleman  Phillip- 
plies  (1942),  and  lord  privy  seal  (1943-46)     After  son,  Three  Criminal  Law  Reformers  (1923) 
the  fall  of  the  Churchill  cabinet  in  1945  he  con-  Becerra,  Gaspar  (gaspar'  bacher'ra),  1520-70,  Span- 
tinned  his  supervision  of  his  newspapers  ish  sculptor,  architect,  and  painter.   He  studied  m 


Beaux,  Cecilia  (b6),  1863-1942,  Amencan  figure  and ^ „  ^^^.^,  «,„  rou.,,w,,  „„.„„„,,,  „„„  „„,„.,«,.   *„  <,„««,<*,  „, 

portrait  painter,  b  Philadelphia,  studied  m  Phila-   Beaver  City,  city  (pop    1,015),  co   seat  of  Pumas     Rome  with  Vasari  and  decorated  the  Alcazar  of 

delphia  under  William  Sartam  and  Eakins.  in  Pans     co  ,  S  Nebr  ,  on  Beaver  Creek  near  the  Kansas  line;      "" ------ 

in  the  Juhen  and  Laiar  schools  A  skilled  techni-     me  1872 

cian,  with  an  unusual  sense  of  design,  she  won  many   Beaver  College    see  JBNKINTOWN,  PA 
honors  through  her  long_career     She  painted,    Beaver  Dam,  locality,  S  Ont ,  on  the  Niagara  pen- 
Clemen-     insula  just  S  of  St   Catherines,  scene  of  a  battle 
fought  June  24,   1813,  m  the  War  of  1812      An 
American  force  of  600  men  advanced  from  Fort 


among  other  celebrities,  Henry  James,  Clemen- 
eeaux,  and  Cardinal  Merrier  Well-known  paint- 
ings include  A  New  England  Woman  (Pa  Acad  of 


the  Fine  Arts),  After  the  Meeting  (Toledo  Mus), 
Ernesto,  (Metropolitan  Mus  ),  The  Dancing  Lesson 


Madrid  (burned  in  1735)  for  Philip  II  His  best 
known  surviving  work  is  his  altarpiece  in  the  Astor- 
ga  Cathedral 

B«chaxnp,  Pierre  Jacques  Antoine  (py8r'  ihak' 
fttwan'  banha'),  1816-1908,  French  chemist  He  is 
noted  for  his  discovery  of  a  method  of  preparing 
aniline  from  mtrobeniene 


(Art  hurt ,  Chicago) ,  Sita  and  Santa  (Corcoran 
Gall.),  Portrait  of  Mrs  Dupont  (Mus  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston);  Portrait  of  Adelaide  Nutting  (Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital,  Baltimore),  Girl  vnth  ' 


George  by  way  of  Queenston  to  attack  a  British   Becner  (bfi'kur)    1  Son"  of  Benjamin  Gen   4621, 
force,  but  the  British  commander,  warned  of  the     1  Chron   7.6,8    In  1  Chrpn   8  1  "his  first-born 


approach  by  Laura  Secord,  was  ready   The  Amen-  should  perhaps  be  read  "Becher";  cf   BOCHBRU 

cans  were  ambushed  by  Indians,  and  when  the  See  BICHRI     S  Son  of  Epluaim    His  descendants 

small  British  force  advanced,  the  Americans  be-  are  Bachrites    Num  26  35    Bered   1  Chron  7  20 

c «* j, — --—--,. -- —  (Luxem-     heved  that  they  were  surrounded  by  a  superior  Becher,  Johann   Joachim   (ya'lUnt  yo'akhtm  ba'- 

bourg  Mus  v  Pans) ,  self-portrait  j^Uffiw)     See  her     force  and  surrendered  khur),  1636-82,  German  chemist   With  G  E  Stahl 

Beaver  Dam.  1  City  (pop   1,166),  W  Ky  ,  8SE  of  (who  summarized  Becher's  doctrines  in  Specimen 

Owensboro  and  near  the  Green  River.  It  is  a  trade  Bechenanum)  he  was  cofounder  of  the  PHLOGISTON 

center  m  an  area  raising  grain  and  tobacco  and  also  THEORY 


autobiography,  Background  with  Figures  (1930) 
Beaux-Arts,  Bcole  des*  see  £COLK  DBS  BEAUX- AMTS 


ooBUJL-niiB.  J»tuie  uen  •  »ee  JbcubK 

Beaver.   1  Wheat-shipping  town  (pop    1,166),  co  

seat  of  Beaver  co.,  NW  Okla  ,  on  the  North  Cana-  having  coal  deposits    if  Gity  (pop  "lO.YeeVoentrai    Bechorath  (bCko'rath)  fHeb..-firat-born1    ancestor 

dian   river  in  the   Panhandle,   first  settled   (bv  Wis  ,  SW  of  Fonddu  Lac  and  on  Boaverdam  Lake,     of  Saul    1  Sam  91.  ancestor 


squatters)  c  1880  Beaver  was  the  capital  (1887)  settled  1841,  me  1866  Its  vaned  products  include  Bechuanaland  (bechfloa'nuland*),  British  protec- 
tor the  "Territory  of  Cimarron'  (see  CIMARRON,  shoes,  malleable-iron  ranges,  and  cheese  torate  (c.275,000  sq  mi  •  pop  260  022)  Africa  It 
TERRITORY  OF)  t  Residential  borough  (pop  Beaver  Palls,  city  (pon  17,098),  W  Pa  ,  on  the  Bea-  is  administered  from TMafekmgin  the  Union  of 
6,641),co  seat  of  Beaver  co,,  W  Pa.,  NWof  Pitts-  ver  river  and  NW  of  Pittsburgh,  settled  o  1793,  laid  South  Africa  Bechuanaland I  slounded  by South- 
burgh  near  the  junction  of  the  Beaver  and  Ohio  out  1806^  me  as  a  borough  1/68.  as  a  city  1930.  It  West  Africa  on  the  Jvest ami !  north  by  Southern 
E^'J'S  WJ?A^ulfiB«A  %R*SLIBS*  m™f^5!*.chl"*waro  »nd  metal  and  cork  prod-  Rhodesia  on  the  east,  and  by  the  Union  of  South 


mik£a,£y  P°8tiN  of  the  Ohio    3  City  (pop  1,808;  which  later  became  a  pioneer  road,  and  is  the  seat  ly  a  plateau  averaome  over  S.OOCTft. "hio-h  "'The 

^56'hy  M)lC°<8eat^?eftV<>rCO  .SWUt.b>ttle<i  of  Geneva  College  (Reformed  Presbyterian;  coedu-  KALAHARI  occupTi* 8*B^hV.£tond;  «S  in  thl 

1866  by  Mormons    There  was  a  mining  boom  in  eational;  1848)  north  sandv  deorassions  mark  former  <«tftnHiv« 

the  19th  cent.  Now  water  from  the  Beaver  river  Bwrar  Island,  13  mi  long  and  o  3  to  6  mi.  wide,  lake  bed?    RaffiTff  g^Jril  S^fflnS  to 

irrigate*  farms,  and  livestock  is  raised.  off  N  Michigan,  in  Lake  Michigan  NNW  of  Charte!  raise  crops,  and  »a»inf  olSStle,  '  Uulumol-ent  to 


raise  crops,  and  graving  o 
Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  k«y  to  prommctetlon  faces  page  1. 


cattle,  sheep,  and  goate 


is  the  chief  occupation.  Gold  and  silver  are  mined, 
especially  in  the  TATI  concession.  In  part  of  E 
BecbuanaJand,  which  IB  served  by  the  protector- 
ate's only  railroad i  there  are  white  farmers,  other- 
wise, the  entire  territory  is  a  native  reservation  in- 
habited by  Bantu  tribes,  notably  the  Bechuana, 
and  by  some  Bushmen.  In  the  early  19th  cent., 
except  for  some  Boer  incursions  in  the  south,  there 
was  little  white  interest  in  the  area  Under  Khama, 
a  Bechuana  chief,  the  depredations  of  the  Matabele 
were  curbed  and  a  fairly  unified  native  state  grew 
up  In  the  late  19th  cent.,  however,  the  Boers  in 
the  neighboring  Transvaal  made  threats  against 
the  territory,  and  at  the  request  of  Khama,  Great 
Britain  established  a  protectorate  over  present-day 
Bechuanaland  and  over  certain  territory  to  the 
south,  which,  in  1895,  was  annexed  to  Cape  Colony 
Most  of  the  protectorate  today  is  ruled  by  a  para- 
mount chief  under  a  British  high  commissioner 

Beck,  Sir  Adam,  1857-1925,  Canadian  statesman,  b 
Baden,  Ont  Entering  the  Ontario  legislature  in 
1902,  he  was  appointed  (1903)  a  commissioner  to 
investigate  the  development  of  power  at  Niagara 
Falls  In  1900  he  introduced  a  bill  creating  the 
Hydro- Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario,  of 
which  he  was  chairman  until  his  death 

Beck,  Carl,  1856-1911,  American  surgeon,  b  near 
Heidelberg,  Germany.  M  D  Univ.  of  Jena,  1879 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1882  and  was 
president  of  St  Mark's  Hospital  from  18HG  and 
professor  of  surgery  at  the  New  York  Post-Gradu- 
ate Medical  School  from  1890  His  innovations  in 
surgery  of  the  chest  and  of  the  abdomen  brought 
him  wide  fame  He  was  among  the  first  to  use 
X  rays  m  medual  diagnosis  and  treatment  Among 
his  works  are  Text  Book  on  Fractures  (1900)  arid 
Surgtcal  Disposes  of  the  Chtst  (1909) 

Beck,  John  Brodhead,  1794-1851,  American  phy- 
sician, b  Schenectady,  NY,  M  D  College  of 
Physu  lans  and  Surgeons,  1817,  brother  of  Lewis  C 
Beck  and  Theodnc  H  Be<k  He  taught  materia 
medj<  a  and  medical  jurisprudence  for  many  years 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  Be- 
sides aiding  his  brother  Theodnc  in  preparing  a 
famous  work  on  medical  jurisprudence,  lie  wrote 
Kssays  on  Infant  Thrrapeutu*  (1849)  and  Lecturts 
on  Mnterui  Medua  and  Therapeutics  (1851)  and 
articles  for  the  New  York  Mcdual  and  Physical 
fournal,  of  which  lie  was  editor  and  cofounder 

Beck,  Lewis  Caleb,  1798-1853,  American  physician 
and  chemist,  b  Schenectady,  N  Y  ,  edu(  ated  at 
Union  College  and  at  the  College  of  Phvsu  mna  and 
Surgeons,  brother  of  John  B  Beck  and  Theodnc  11 
Beck  He  practiced  medicine  for  a  time,  but  soon 
turned  to  teat  lung  and  to  the  pursuit  of  studios  in 
botan\ ,  chemistry,  geologj  .  and  mineralogy  Most 
of  his  teaching  was  at  Rutgers  and  at  Albany  Medi- 
cal  College  In  1847  he  was  appointed  to  the  geo- 
logical survey  of  Now  York  state  as  mineralogist 
He  was  chosen,  in  1848,  to  make  a  <  hemital  investi- 
gation of  foodstuffs  under  the  first  congressional 
appropriation  made  for  that  purpose  His  works 
include  A  Manual  of  Chemistry  (18.11),  Botany  of 
the  Northern  anil  Mutate  States  (1833),  and  Mineral- 
ogy of  New  York  (1842) 

Beck,  Lily  Adams  (Moresby),  pseud  E  Barrmgton, 
d  1931,  British  author  She  traveled  widely  m  the 
East  and  lived  m  Canada  from  1919  until  just  be- 
fore her  death  Her  published  work  is  of  two  dif- 
ferent types  Under  the  name  L  Adams  Beok  she 
wrote  of  Oriental  life  and  thought,  including 
The  Story  of  Onental  Philosophy  (1928)  and  The 
N%nth  Vibration  and  Other  Stones  (1922)  She  is 
better  known,  however,  for  hei  romantic  biogra- 
phies written  under  the  pseudonym  E  Barrmgton 
and  including  Glorious  Apollo  (1925,  on  Byron)  and 
The  Divine  Lady  (1924,  on  Lady  Hamilton)  She 
wrote  The  Glory  of  Egypt  (1926)  under  the  pseu- 
donym Louis  Moresby 

Beck,  Theodric  Romeyn,  1791-1855,  American  phy- 
sician, b  Schenectady,  N  Y ,  M  D  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  1811,  brother  of  John  B 
Beck  and  Lewis  C  Be<  k  He  was  principal  of  the 
Albany  Academy  (1817-54)  and  professor  at  the 
Western  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Fair- 
field,  N  Y  ,  from  1815  until  the  school  was  given 
up  in  1840  From  1840  to  1843  he  taught  matena 
medica  at  Albany  Medical  College  His  Element* 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence  (1823),  the  first  important 
book  on  the  subject  m  America,  MV  ent  through  many 
editions  His  first  name  is  also  spelled  Theodoric 

Beckenham  (bek'unum),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  43,832,  1947  estimated  pop  75,460),  Kent, 
England,  near  London  It  has  tanneries  and  cable 
works 

Becker,  Carl  Lotus,  1873-1945,  American  historian, 
b.  Blackhawk  co  ,  Iowa,  grad.  Umv  of  Wise  onsm 
(B  A.,  1896;  Ph  D  1907)  and  studied  at  Columbia 
Umv.  He  taught  history  at  the  Umv  of  Kansas 
(1902-16)  and  at  Cornell  Umv  (1917-41).  After 
retirement  he  was  professor  emeritus  and  umver- 
sity  historian  at  Cornell  Among  his  early  works 
were  monographs  such  as  his  History  of  Political 
Part**  in  the  Province  of  New  York,  170O-1776 
(1909) ,  but  his  real  forte  was  the  analysis  of  thought 
and  philosophy  m  action,  exemplified  by  his  studies 
in  the  American  Revolutionary  penod,  The  JBve  of 
tb*  Revolution  (1918;  in  the  "Chronicles of  America'1 


178 

series)  and  The  Declaration  of  Independence  (1922), 
and  in  the  broader  study,  The  Heavenly  City  of  thf 
Eighteenth-Century  Philosophers  (1932)  His  deep 
concern  with  the  use  of  history  for  the  betterment 
of  international  relations  and  of  mankind  was 
shown  in  his  How  New  Will  iht  Better  World  Be? 
(1944).  His  works  are  remarkable  as  much  for  the 
quiet  originality  of  his  thought  as  for  the  purity 
and  lucidity  of  his  impeccable  literary  style. 

Becker,  George  Ferdinand,  1847-1919,  American 
geologist,  b  New  York  city,  grad  Harvard  (B  A  , 
1868)  and  Heidelberg  (Ph  D  ,  1869)  He  taught  at 
the  Umv  of  California  (1875-  79)  When  Clarence 
King  t>ecame  director  of  the  U  S  Geological  Sur- 
vey m  1879,  Becker  was  appointed  geologist-m- 
charge.  He  carried  on  important  geophysical  re- 
search at  his  Washington,  D  C  ,  laboratory  Be- 
sides the  Geology  of  the  Comstock  Lode  (1882),  which 
established  his  reputation,  he  wrote  on  geodynam- 
ics  and  the  genesis  of  various  metals  and  on  gold 
fields  in  many  parts  of  the  world 

Becker,  Wilhelm  Adolf  (vu"helm  ft'dolf),  1796-1846, 
German  archaeologist  He  was  professor  of  archae- 
ology at  Leipzig  His  unfinished  Handbuch  der 
rormschen  AUerthumer  (1843-46)  was  completed  by 
M  arquardt  and  Mommsen.  Two  popular  romances, 
Callus  (1838,  Eng  tr  ,  1844)  and  Charides  (1840, 
Eng  tr  ,  1845),  went  through  numerous  editions 

Becket,  Thomas,  see  THOMAS  A  BECKKT,  SAINT 

Beckett,  Gilbert  Abbott  a,  and  Gilbert  Arthur  A 
Beckett  see  A.  BECKETT,  GILBERT  ABBOTT 

Beckford,  William,  1760-1844,  English  author  and 
dilettante  Although  he  wrote  several  travel  books 
and  two  burlesques  on  the  novels  of  the  day — 
The  Elegant  Enthusiast  (1796)  and  Azemm  (1797)— 
he  is  remembered  for  the  Oriental  romance  Vathek, 
written  in  French  but  first  published  (17&4)  in  Eng- 
li&h  translation  Becoming  involved  in  scandal  (he 
was  suspected,  among  other  things,  of  practicing 
black  magic),  he  lived  on  the  Continent  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  later  he  built  in  Wiltshire  a  Gothic 
castle,  Fonthill  Abbey,  whore  he  lived  in  magnificent 
seclusion  until  even  his  large  fortune  was  depleted 
His  last  years  were  spent  at  Bath  See  biographies 
by  J  W  Oliver  (1932)  and  Guy  Chapman  (1937) 

Beckley,  city  (pop  12,852),  co  seat  of  Raleigh  co  ,  S 
W  Va  ,  N  of  Blueneld,  m  a  coal  area,  chartered 
1838  A  junior  college  and  a  state  tuberculosis 
sanatorium  are  here 

Becknell,  William    see  SANTA  FE  TRAIL 

Beckwith,  James  Carroll,  1852-1917,  American 
painter,  b  Hannibal,  Mo  ,  studied  with  Carolus- 
Ihiran  and  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  His  genre 
paintings  include  The  Blacksmith  (National  Mus  , 
Washington,  DC),  but  he  is  probably  beat  known 
for  portraits,  of  which  those  of  Mrs  R  H  McCurd>, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Capt  Joseph  Lentillon  are  noted 
He  taught  at  the  Art  Students  League,  New  York 
city,  for  many  years 

Becque,  Henry  Francois  (are'  frilswa'  beV),  1837- 
99,  French  diamatist  of  the  naturalistic  school 
Notable  among  his  plays  which  mordantly  depict 
aspects  of  Fiench  bourgeois  life  aie  Lea  ('orbeaux 
(1882)  and  La  Pansienne  (1885),  translated  in  the 
volume  The  Vulture*,  The  Woman  of  Paris,  The 
Merry-go-round  (1913) 

Becquer,  Gustavo  Adolf o  (gooata'vo  ndol'fo  ba'ker), 
183fr  70,  Spanish  poet  Beoquer's  lonely  and  intro- 
spective  life  is  evident  m  his  writings  His  Rimas, 
of  which  he  wrote  76,  are  a  collo<  tion  of  lyrics  com- 
parable to  Heine's,  Byron's,  and  Muhset's  poetry 
His  relation  to  these  romantic  poets  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  research  In  prose  he  wrote  22 
leyendas  [legends]  and  Dead?,  mi  celda  (1864),  a 
group  of  rune  literary  letters  Becquer  expressed 
profound  feelings  in  a  delicate  and  subtle  manner, 
enveloping  both  poetry  and  prose  in  an  atmosphere 
of  dreams  and  shadows  lie  is  considered  one  of 
the  outstanding  Spanish  poets  He  died  of  tutier- 
culosis  at  34 

Becquerel,  Alexandra  Edmond  (al$ks£'dru  e'dmd' 
b&kurel'),  1820-91,  French  physicist  In  1878  he 
succeeded  his  father,  Antoine  Cesar  Becquerel,  as 
professor  at  the  Museum  d'Histoire  naturelle 
Known  for  his  studies  in  light,  photochemisti  v, 
and  phosphorescence  (for  which  he  invented  the 
phosphorosoope),  he  wrote  La  Lumiere,  sea  causes 
et  ses  ejfets  (1867-68)  Antoine  Henri  Becquerel 
was  his  son. 

Becquerel,  Antoine  Cesar  (at wan'  sftsar'),  1788- 
1878,  French  physicist,  a  pioneer  m  electrochemical 
science  He  was  professor  of  physics  at  the  Muao- 
um  d'Histoire  naturelle  from  1837  until  his  death 
He  made  a  special  study  of  telegraphy  and  mag- 
netism and  wrote  several  books  on  these  subjects 

Becquerel,  Antoine  Henri  (atwan'  are').  1852-1908, 
French  physicist  He  was  professor  at  the  Ecole 
polytechmque,  Paris,  from  1895  He  studied  at- 
mospheric polarisation  and  the  influence  of  the 
earth's  magnetism  on  the  atmosphere  In  1896  he 
discovered  RADIOACTIVITY  in  URANIUM,  the  Curies 
made  further  investigations  of  the  phenomenon 
and  shared  with  Becquerel  the  1903  Nobel  Price  in 
Physics  (see  CURIE.  PIERRE). 

bed.  A  litter  of  dried  grasses  and  animal  skins 
placed  on  the  floor  or  in  a  shallow  depression  or 
chest  was  used  for  sleeping  by  prehistonc  and  prim- 
itive peoples.  In  ancient  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and 
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Egypt,  people  of  wealth  slept  on  ornate  bedsteads 
of  wood,  atone,  ivorv,  or  metal,  laced  with  wicker- 
work  or  other  resilient  material  on  which  rested 
rush  mattresses  Pillows,  as  in  many  parts  of  the 
Onent  today,  were  headrests  of  wood,  stone,  or 
pottery  The  Greeks  used  combes  and  mattresses 
which  were  often  stuffed  with  wool  or  feathers 
Air  cushions  were  an  innovation  of  the  Ktruscans 
The  Romans  developed  different  t\  pes  of  bods  for 
sleeping  and  for  reclining  In  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages  only  the  nobility  used  bedsteads, 
these  were  light  frames  easily  carried  on  expeditions 
or  sojourns  in  the  lord's  various  residences  and 
were  set  up  in  the  great  hall  Canopies  were  sus- 
pended from  wall  or  ceiling,  covers  and  di aperies 
were  of  the  richest  fabrics  In  the  15th  cent ,  sepa- 
rate bedchambei 8  became  common,  bedsteads  had 
high,  ornately  carved  headboards  and  elaborate 
canopies  supported  on  four  posts  and  w  ere  enclosed 
with  ruh  hangings  Children  and  servants  often 
slept  on  low  pallets,  or  truckle  beds  con<ealed  by 
day  under  the  principal  bed  In  England  espe- 
cially, monumental  beds  came  into  fashion  in  the 
15th  cent  ,  the  Groat  Bed  of  Ware  (c  1580)  meas- 
ured 10  bv  11  ft  The  17th  cent  saw  the  develop- 
ment of  a  variety  of  forms-  -luxurious  great  beds 
with  testers  of  manv  BIZC-S  and  shapes,  couches  with 
adjustable  headpieces,  beds  that  turned  up  against 
the  wall,  cupboard  beds  concealed  bj  doors  or 
shutters  In  the  18th  cent  both  beds  and  hangings 
became  lighter  and  more  graceful  In  the  19th 
cent  the  sleigh  bed  with  curved  ends  was  popular, 
and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  cast-iron  and 
brass  bedsteads  and  woven  wire,  link,  and  vertical 
<  oil  springs  were  common  Modern  developments 
include  the  inner-spring  mattress,  a  number  of 
space-saving  forms,  and  hospital  beds  In  parts  of 
the  Orient,  rugs  piled  on  the  floor  ser\o  as  beds,  the 
Japanese  sleep  between  quilts  spread  on  the  floor 
matting,  (  eremonial  beds  have  been  used  since 
ancient  Egyptian  tunes  In  the  17th  cent  it  be- 
came customary  to  receive  iruests  while  lying  in 
Ijed  The  "Bed  of  Justice"  was  a  cushioned  seat 
used  hy  the  lungs  of  France  in  the  parliament 

Bedad  (be'-),  father  of  HADAD  t 

Sedan  (trf'dan)  (Hob  ,=servile]  1  Otherwise  un- 
known dehveier  of  Israel  1  Sam  1211  The 
Septuagmt  reading,  Barak,  may  be  correct  2  Ma- 
naasite  1  Chron  7  17 

Bedaresi  or  Bedersi,  Yedayah  ben  Abraham  (bado- 
rA'sS  baderSe),  1270 '-1340,  Jewish  poet  and 
philosopher,  b  B6ziers,  France  His  most  success- 
ful poem  was  the  didactic  Examination  of  the 
W  arid,  of  which  many  translations  have  been 
made,  among  them  one  in  English  bv  Rabbi  Tobias 
Goodman  (London,  1806) 

bedbug,  bug  of  the  order  Hemiptei  a  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  world  Tho  common  species,  Cimex 
lectuianus,  is  a  flat,  reddish-brown  bug  about  l/»  m 
long  It  has  an  unpleasant  odor  Both  male  and 
female  bedbugs  feed  only  on  blood  and  can  live  for 
4  to  12  months  without  eating  They  attack  man 
chiefly,  but  also  other  mammals  and  poultry  By 
day  they  usually  hide  in  crevioos  in  walls  and  furni- 
ture Steam  cleaning  of  furniture  and  mattresses, 
spraying,  and  fumigation  are  methods  of  control 
See  Bedbugs  (U  S  Dept  of  \gnculture,  Leaflet  146) 

Beddoes,  Thomas  Lovell,  1803-49,  Eughtji  poet  He 
was  the  author  of  poetry  -  The  Improvisator?  (1821). 
The  Bnde's  Tragedy  (1822)— and  the  play  Death's 
Jest-Book,  or,  The  FooVs  Tragedy  (1850)  Beddoes 
had  a  liking  foi  the  grim  and  grotesque,  which  con- 
trast with  the  delicacy  of  his  lyrical  passages  See 
his  works  (ed  by  H  W  Donner,  1936),  Lytton 
Strachev.  Boobs  and  Characters  (1922) 

Bede  (bed)  or  Baeda  (bg'du),  073>-736,  English  his- 
torian, a  Benedictine  monk,  called  the  Venerable 
Bode  and  St.  Bede  He  spent  his  whole  life  at  the 
monasteries  of  Wearmouth  (at  Sun  der  land)  and 
Jarrow  and  became  probably  the  most  learned  man 
in  Western  Europe  in  his  day  His  writings,  virtu- 
ally comprising  a  summary  of  the  learning  of  his 
time,  consist  of  theologu  al,  hintoru  al,  and  sc  lentific 
treatises.  Like  a  modern  scholar,  he  gives  due 
credit  to  his  sources,  a  pra<  tire  then  most  unusual 
His  theological  works  are  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures  m  the  light  of  the  interpretations  of  the 
Church  Fathers  He  wrote  biographic  al  \\  orks  such 


as  the  lives  of  St  Cuthbert  (m  prose  and  verse) 
and  the  History  of  the  Abbots  (of  Wearmouth  and 
Jarrow).  His  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Engli»h 
Nation,  written  in  Latin  prose,  i»  an  important 

Emary  source  for  Enghbh  history  from  597  to  731 
s  accounts  in  it  of  how  the  poet  Csedmon  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  song  and  of  the  conversion  of 
Northumbna  to  Christianity  are  among  the  most 
notable  passages  in  medieval  literature.  The  KccLe- 
aiaatical  History  has  been  many  times  translated, 
while  the  best  edition  of  the  text  is  m  Bedae  opera 
histonca  (ed  b\  Charles  Plummet,  1896)  \mong 
Bede'a  scientific  treatises  the  beat  known  are  those 
on  chronology,  long  held  as  standard  Feast  May 
27  See  the  colloc  tion  of  essays,  Bcilr  Hi*  Life, 
Times,  and  Writings  (ed  by  A.  Hamilton  Thomp- 
son, 1935) 

Bedeiah  (bSdfi'yu),  Jew  married  to  a  foreign  wife, 
Esra  10  35. 
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Bedell,  Frederick  (budfel'),  186S-,  American  physi- 
cist and  electrical  engineer,  b  Brooklyn,  N  Y , 
grad  Yale  (B  A  ,  1890)  and  Cornell  (Ph  D  ,  1892) 
He  taught  at  Cornell  (1893-1937)  and  was  an 
editor  (1894-1922)  of  the  Physical  Review  He 
specialized  in  alternating  currents,  wrote  on  elec- 
tricity and  aerodynamics,  and  invented  systems  of 
power  transmission 

Bedersi,  Yedayab  ben  Abraham   see  BEDARESI 
Bedford,  Francis  Russell,  5th  duke  of  see  RUSSELL, 
family. 
Bedford,  Francis  Russell,  2d  earl  of:  see  RUSSELL, 

family 
Bedford,  Francis  Russell,  4th  earl  of:  see  RUSSELL, 

family 

Bedford,  Gunning,  1747-1812,  US  statesman,  b 
Philadelphia,  grad  Princeton  Settling  in  Del- 
aware, Bedford  became  a  member  of  the  local  leg- 
islature, attorney  general  (1784-8*)),  and  a  delegate 
to  the  Continental  Congress  (1785  86)  In  the 
Federal  Constitutional  Convention  (1787)  he  op- 
posed a  strong  central  government  and  was  a 
vigorous  champion  of  the  rights  of  small  states 
Bedford,  Hastings  William  Sackville  Russell,  12th 

duke  of   see  RUSSELL,  family 
Bedford,  John  of  Lancaster,  duke  of:  see  JOHN  OF 
LANCASIER 
Bedford,  John  Russell,  4th  duke  of:  see  RUSSELL, 

fannlv 
Bedford,  John  Russell,  1st  earl  of.  see  RUSSFLL, 

family 

Bedford,  William  Russell,  5th  earl  and  1st  duke  of 
see  RLSSFLI  ,  family 
Bedford,  town  (pop    1.697),  S  Que  ,  on  the  Pike 

river  and  SE  of  Montreal 

Bedford,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  40.554,  1947 
estimated  pop  52,210),  co  seat  of  Bedfordshire, 
England  cm  the  Ouse  and  NNW  of  London  It  is  a 
residential  community  and  market  center,  with 
some  manufactures  of  farm  implements  In  the 
6th  cent  it  was  a  battlefield  for  Saxons  and  Bntona, 
there  are  examples  of  Saxon  stone  carvings  in  St 
Peter's  Church  John  Bunyan  is  commemorated 
bv  a  rhapel  on  the  site  of  a  building  whore  he 
preached  after  1672  The  town's  schools,  well 
known  throughout  England  were  established  in 
1556  b\  Sir  William  Harper,  a  native  of  the  town 
Bedford  School,  founded  in  1552,  is  one  of  the 
largest  public  schools  of  England 
Bedford  1  City  (pop  12,514),  co  seat  of  Lawrence 
co  ,  S  Ind  .  near  the  East  Fork  of  the  White  River 
SSE  of  Bloomington,  laid  out  1826  It  has  many 
large  quarries  of  the  exc  ellent  building  limestone  to 
which  it  gives  its  name  and  which  is  shipped  all 
over  the  world  2  City  (pop  2  151),  co  seat  of 
Tavlor  co  ,  SW  Iowa,  near  the  Mo  line,  me  1885 
Bedford  State  Park,  with  a  fish  hatchery,  is  near  by 
3  Town  (pop  3,807),  E  Mass,  NW  of  Boston, 
settled  c  1640,  me  1729  It  still  has  pre-Revolu- 
tionarv  houses,  also  here  are  a  hospital  for  vet- 
erans (1928),  a  convent,  and  a  seminary  4  Town 
(pop  1,561),  S  N  H  ,  SW  of,  and  near,  Manchester; 
me  1750  It  was  settled  in  1737  on  grants  made 
in  1733-34  to  soldiers  of  King  Philip's  War  and 
their  heirs  J  E  Worcester  and  Zachanah  Chand- 
ler were  born  in  Bedford  Many  houses  were 
wrecked  by  an  explosion  in  1944  6  Unincorporated 
residential  village  (pop  893),  SE  N  Y  ,  in  West- 
chester  co  A  state  reformatory  for  women  is  at 
near-bv  Bedford  Hills  6  Residential  village  (pop 
7,390),  NE  Ohio,  SE  of  Cleveland  It  was  settled 
c  1813  on  the  site  of  a  Moravian  settlement  (1786) 
Chairs  and  china  are  among  Bedford's  products 
7  Agricultural  borough  (pop  3,268),  co  seat  of 
Bedford  co  ,  S  Pa  ,  on  a  branch  of  the  Juniata  river 
and  SE  of  Johnstown,  settled  c  1750,  laid  out  1766 
It  has  stock  farms  and  apple  orchards  The  bor- 
ough is  on  the  site  of  a  fort  (c  1757),  later  an  im- 
portant post  on  the  Pittsburgh  Turnpike  and  the 
place  where  Washington  in  1794  reviewed  troops 
sent  to  suppress  the  Whisky  Rebellion  It  has 
several  colonial  buildings  The  resort,  Bedford 
Springs,  is  near  by.  8  Town  (pop  3,973),  8W  Va 
between  Roanoke  and  Lynch  burg,  in  a  farm  area, 
founded  1781,  me  1890,  reinc  1912  It  has  tobacco 
warehouses  and  varied  manufactures  The  court- 
house of  Bedford  co  and  the  Elks  National  Home 
are  here  Near  by  is  "Poplar  Forest"  (1806-9, 
restored),  the  country  home  of  Jefferson. 
Bedford  Level,  England  see  FENS,  THE 
Bedfordshire  or  Bedford,  county  (473  sq  mi  ,  1931 
pop  220.526,  1948  estimated  pop  298,715),  8 
central  England  The  shortened  form  of  the  name 
is  Beds  The  county  town  is  Bedford  The  terrain 
is  generally  flat  with  low  chalk  hills  in  the  south 
The  region  is  a  fertile  one,  drained  by  the  meander- 
ing course  of  the  Ouse  More  than  four  fifths  of  the 
area  is  under  cultivation ,  agriculture,  particularly 
market  gardening  for  near-by  London,  is  the  chief 
occupation.  The  county  manufactures  agricultural 
implements,  and  Luton,  its  largest  town,  has  been 
famous  for  centuries  as  a  center  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  lace  and  straw  plait  for  hatting  Part  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Mercia,  Bedfordshire  was 
first  mentioned  as  a  shire  in  1016  when  the  region 
was  laid  waste  by  King  Canute  A  refuge  for 
continental  Protestants,  the  county  strongly  op- 
posed the  king  in  the  Puritan  Revolution.  John 
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Bunyan  was  born  at  Elstow  and  preached  at  Bed- 
ford See  Victoria  History  of  Bedfordshire  (3  vols  , 
1904-12) ,  Arthur  Mee,  Bedfordshire  and  Hunting- 
don (1939) 

BSdier,  Joseph  (zhSsef  badyft'),  1864-1938,  French 
authority  on  medieval  literature.  He  was  professor 
of  medieval  French  language  and  literature  at  the 
College  de  France  and  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  His  reconstruction  of  the  Roman  de 
Tnatan  et  fseult  (1900)  into  modern  French  brought 
him  fame  for  its  beauty  of  language  and  excellence 
of  scholarship  Les  Legendea  ejnques  (4  vols  ,  ^OS- 
IS),  his  masterpiece,  developed  a  new  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  great  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages 
Bedivere,  Sir,  King  Arthur's  steward  see  ARTHURI- 
AN LEOEND 

Bedlam  [i  e  ,  Bethlehem],  oldest  insane  asylum  in 
England  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe  A  priory 
in  1247,  the  building  was  used  c  1400  for  the  insane 
Known  properlv  as  the  Bethlem  Ho>al  Hospital, 
it  was  moved  (1930)  from  Lambeth  borough  to  a 
new  site  near  Crov  don 

Bedhngtonshire,  urban  district  (1931  pop  27,461, 
1947  estimated  pop  27,350),  Northumberland, 
England  In  a  coal-mining  area,  it  me  ludes  the 
towns  of  Bedhngton,  Nethorton,  and  West  Sleek- 
burn  The  Bedlmgton  terrier  is  bred  here 
Bedlington  terrier  see  TERRIER 
Bedloe's  Island,  10  18  acres,  in  Upper  New  York 
Bay,  SW  of  Manhattan  island,  site  of  the  STATUE 
01-  LIBERTY  NATIONAL  MONUMENT  The  island, 
site  of  New  York  city's  first  quarantine  station 
(established  by  John  BARD)  and  later  of  a  fort  and 
other  army  buildings,  was  placed  under  the  juris- 
du  tion  of  the  National  Park  Service  m  1937 
Bedny,  Demyan  (dytmyan'  byPd'nyc),  1883-1945, 
Soviet  verse  writer,  whoso  real  name  was  Yefim 
Pridvorov  \s  the  "earlv  poet-laureate  of  the 
Revolution"  he  wrote  topical  verse  and  was  widely 
acclaimed  In  1936  a  hbretto,  The  Heroes,  in 
which  the  legendary  champions  of  Russia  were 
satirized,  turned  critical  opinion  against  him 
Bedouin  (Wdooln)  [Arabic,  -tent  dwellers j,  nomad 
peoples  of  interior  Arabia  They  are  of  the  same 
Semitic  stock  as  their  sedentary  neighbors  and 
with  them  share  a  devout  belief  in  IHUM,  but  are 
distrustful  of  any  but  their  own  local  traditions  and 
way  of  life  Camel  breeding  provides  their  mam 
livelihood  Land  is  divided  into  recognized  tribal 
orbits  within  which  are  roving  familv  groups  As 
with  most  nomads,  hospitality  and  simple,  imme- 
diate justice  are  first  rules  of  conduct  See  C  M 
Doughty,  Trawl*  in  Arabia  Detserta  (1926),  C  R 
Raswan,  Mack  Tents  of  Arabia  (1935,  reissue,  1947) 
Beds,  see  BEDFORDSHIRE 

Bedzm,  Pol  B^dzin  (bcVjgn),  Ger  Bt ndzin  (bSn'tafn) , 
city  (pop  27,754)  Silesia  prov  ,  SW  Poland,  a 
center  of  the  KATOWICE  mining  and  industrial 
region  Founded  in  the  14th  cent  ,  it  passed  to 
Prussia  (1795)  and  to  Russia  (1815)  It  reverted 
to  Poland  in  1919 

bee,  insect  of  the  older  Hymenoptera,  which  also 
includes  the  ant  and  the  wasp  The  solitary  bees 
include  the  carpenter,  the  cuckoo,  the  leaf-cutter, 
and  the  mason  bees  Solitary  bees  do  not  produce 
wax  The  groups  of  social  bees  are  the  bumblebees, 
the  stmgless  bees,  and  the  hive  bees  Bumblebees 
belong  to  the  genus  Bomb-its  In  the  tiopics,  bum- 
blebee colonies  continue  for  many  years,  but  in  tem- 
perate regions  the  workers  and  drones  die  in  the  fall 
Only  the  young,  fertilized  queens  live  through  the 
winter,  in  hibernation  In  the  spimg  they  begin  to 
lay  eggs,  often  in  deserted  nests  of  field  mice  and 
chipmunks  Bumblebees  are  pollinators  of  red  clo- 
ver Stmgless  bees  are  chiefly  tropical  Some  species 
release  a  caustic  liquid  which  burns  the  skin  The 
honeybee  or  hive  bee  commonly  raised  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  is  Apis  mellifera  (or  melhflca)  of 
Old  World  origin  Races  of  the  honeybee  include 
the  Carmolan,  Caucasian,  Cyprian,  and  Italian 
Artificial  insemination  is  sometimes  employed  to 
insure  purity  of  the  strain  A  typical  colony  con- 
sists of  a  queen,  many  thousands  of  workers  (sex- 
ually undeveloped  females),  and  a  few  hundred 
drones  (fertile  males)  At  the  tip  of  the  bee's  ab- 
domen is  the  stiong,  sharp  lancet  or  sting  In  the 
queen  it  is  smooth  and  can  be  withdrawn  easily 
She  stings  only  1 1 val  queens  The  worker  bee  stings 
humans  and  other  animals  Its  sting  is  barbed  and 
can  rarely  be  withdrawn  without  teaimg  the  body 
of  the  bee,  causing  it  to  d»o  In  the  nuptial  flight 
the  queen  is  followed  aloft  by  the  drones,  one  of 
which  succeeds  in  impregnating  her  with  millions  of 
sperms  These  are  stored  in  her  body  in  a  pouch 
The  drone  dies  and  the  queen  returns  to  the  hive 
For  the  rest  of  her  life  (usually  several  years)  she 
lays  in  the  waxen  cells  both  fertilized  eggs,  which 
develop  into  workers,  and  unfertilised  eggs,  which 
become  drones  A  queen  is  produced  from  a  fer- 
tilized egg  when  the  cell  is  enlarged  and  the  larva  in 
it  is  fed  entirely  on  royal  jelly  during  the  larval 
period  (five  and  a  half  days) ,  other  larvae  are  fed 
pollen  and  nectar  for  the  last  two  or  three  days 
When  a  hive  becomes  overcrowded  a  swarm  may 
leave  and  establish  another  colony  The  duties  of 
the  workers  include  gathering  nectar,  making  and 
storing  honey,  building  the  cells,  cleaning,  ventilat- 
ing, and  protecting  the  hive;  and  feeding  and  caring 


for  the  queen  and  her  young.  They  are  of  inesti- 
mable value  as  agents  of  pollination  Workers  live 
for  only  about  BIX  weeks  during  the  active  season. 
Those  which  hatch  in  the  fall  live  through  the  win- 
tor  Drones  die  in  the  fall  See  also  BEESWAX  and 
HONEY  See  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  The  Life  of  the 
Bee  (1913),  A  I.  Root  and  E  R  Root,  The  ABC 
and  XYZ  of  Bee  Culture  (1940),  E  W  Teale,  The 
Golden  Throng  (1940) 

bee  balm*  see  Osweoo  THA  and  LEMON  BALM 

Beebe,  William  (be'be),  1877-,  American  scientist, 
explorer,  author,  b  Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  grad  Colum- 
bia (B  S  ,  1898)  He  became  (1899)  curator  of  orni- 
thology at  the  Now  York  Zoological  Society  and 
made  his  department  there  one  of  the  greatest  in 
the  world  His  expeditions  have  carried  him  to 
many  parts  of  the  globe,  including  under  water  m 
a  bathysphere  Among  his  numerous  books  are 
The  Bird  (1906),  Jungle  Peace  (1918),  Galapagos 
(1923),  The  Arcturus  Adventure  (1925),  Pheasants 
Their  Lives  and  Homes  ( 1926) ,  Beneath  Tropic  Seas 
(1928),  Nonsuch  Land  of  Water  ( 1 932) ,  first  volume 
of  a  study  of  waters  around  Bermuda,  Half  Mile 
Down  (1934) ,  Book  of  Hays  (1942) ,  and  High  Jun- 
gle (1949)  He  edited  Hook  of  Naturalists  (1944) 

Beebe,  strawberry-shipping  town  (pop  1,189),  cen- 
tral Ark  ,  NE  of  Little  Rock  A  state  junior  agri- 
cultural college  is  hero 

Beebe  Plain  (be'be),  village  (pop  1,024),  SE  Que  , 
near  Lake  Memphromagog  8SW  of  Sheibrooke  and 
near  the  international  boundary 

beech,  name  for  any  of  seveial  species  of  the  genus 
Fagus,  dec  iduous  trees  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
The  American  beoch  (Fagits  grandifolut)  is  one  of 
the  dominant  forest  trees  over  much  of  E  North 
Ameuca  The  tree  is  symmetrical  and  has  a  dis- 
tinctive, smooth  light  graj  bark  Its  wood  w 
tough  and  strong  but  easily  worked  and  is  used  for 
furniture,  interiors,  and  woodenware,  among  other 
things,  and  it  makes  a  good  firewood  The  beech- 
nuts are  of  sweet  flavor  but  are  no  longer  marketed 
to  any  extent,  swme  are  often  turned  into  beech 
forests  to  fatten  on  the  mast  The  European  beech 
(F  syloatica)  is  an  important  forest  treo  especially  in 
Central  and  S  Europe,  valued  for  its  wood  and 
for  an  edible  oil  extracted  from  the  nuts  Varieties 
of  the  European  beech,  e  g  ,  the  purple  and  c  opper 
beeches,  are  cultivated  in  Ameiica  The  blue  or 
water  beech  is  an  IRONWOOD 

Beecham,  Sir  Thomas,  1879  ,  English  conductor 
He  made  his  debut  in  1899  and  in  1906  organized 
and  conducted  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra  As 
producer  and  conductor  of  opera  he  intioduced  to 
England  the  operas  of  Richard  Strauss,  many 
Russian  operas,  and  the  Russian  ballot  He  has 
also  been  the  champion  of  the  music  of  Dohus  In 
1932  he  organized  the  London  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra, which  he  conducted  for  many  years  He 
was  a  frequent  conductor  of  the  Halle  Orchestra, 
Manchester,  until  1942  In  the  1942-43  season  he 
appeared  as  conductor  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic-Svmphonv  Orchestra  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  He  organized  m  1946  the  Royal  Philhar- 
monic Orchestia,  of  which  he  is  conductor  See 
his  autobiography,  A  Mingled  Chime  (1943) 

Beecher,  Catharine  Esther,  1800-1878,  American 
educator,  b  East  Hampton,  N  Y  ,  educated  in 
Litchfield,  Conn  ,  daughter  of  L\man  Boeohor 
She  first  taught  in  New  London,  Conn  ,  and  in  1824 
founded  a  girls'  school  in  Hartford  Later  she  or- 
ganized the  Western  Female  Institute  in  Cincin- 
nati (1832)  and  similar  institutions  in  Quincv,  III  , 
Milwaukee,  and  Burlington,  Iowa  Author  of  works 
on  religion,  health,  and  domestic  science  (which  she 
introduced  in  her  schools),  she  was  indefatigable  in 
the  promotion  of  liberal  education  for  women,  al- 
though she  opposed  woman  suffrage  See  biog- 
raphy by  M  E  Harveson  (I9i2) 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  1813-87,  \menran  Congre- 
gational preacher,  orator,  and  lee  turer,  b  Litch- 
field,  Conn  ,  son  of  Lyman  Beecher  and  brother  of 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  He  graduated  from  Am- 
herst  in  1834  and  attended  Lane  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Cincinnati  After  two  pastorates  in  Indiana, 
he  was  called  in  1847  to  the  newly  organized  Plym- 
outh Church  (Congregational)  m  Brooklyn,  N  Y 
Everv  important  issue  of  the  day  was  discussed  on 
his  platform  He  was  an  outstanding  leader  in  the 
antislavery  movement,  a  proponent  of  woman  suf- 
frage, and  a  convert  to  the  theory  of  evolution 
Beecher  became  editor  of  the  Independent  in  1861 
and  of  the  Christian  Union  in  1870  In  1863  he 
visited  England,  where  his  lectures  were  influential 
in  gaming  a  more  sympathetic  understanding  of  tho 
Union  cause  Enthusiasm,  imaginative  insight,  a 
real  interest  in  his  fellow  man,  ready  wit,  and  an 
easy  command  of  English  produced  a  convincing 
eloquence  The  sensational  lawsuit  brought  against 
him  by  Theodore  Tilton  for  adultery  ended  after  a 
long  trial  (1875)  with  disagreement  of  the  jury 
Beecher's  friends  acclaimed  him  victor  The  statue 
of  him  in  Brooklyn  is  the  work  of  John  (juinoy 
Adams  Ward  Beecher's  published  works  include 
The  Life  of  Jesus  the  Christ  (1871)  and  Evolution 
and  Religion  (1885)  See  biographies  by  Lyman 
Abbott  (1903)  and  Paxton  Hibben  (1927). 

Beecher,  Lyman,  1775-1863,  Amen  can  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  b  New  Haven,  Conn.,  grad.  Yale,  1797. 
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In  1709  he  became  pastor  at  East  Hampton,  N.Y 
While  serving  (1810-26)  in  the  Congregational 
church  at  Litchfield,  Conn ,  he  published  hm  six 
sermons  on  intemperance,  which  passed  through 
many  American  and  English  editions  Beecher 
helped  to  found  (1816)  the  American  Bible  Society 
In  1826  he  was  called  to  the  Hanover  St  Church, 
Boston,  where  his  revival  services  created  excite- 
ment He  was  president  of  Lane  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Cincinnati,  from  1832  to  1852  His  liberal 
views  not  infrequently  placed  him  in  sharp  opposi- 
tion to  the  conservative  group  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  Of  his  13  children,  Henrv,  Charles,  Ed- 
ward, Thomas,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and 
Catharine  Beecher  won  wide  recognition  See  hit* 
Collected  Works  (1852)  and  his  Autobiography  and 
Correspondence  (ed  by  Charles  Beecher,  1803-  04) , 
L  B  Stowe,  Saints,  Sinners,  and  Beechers  (1934) 

Beechey,  Frederick  William.  1796-1850,  British 
arctic  explorer  A  naval  officer,  he  accompanied 
an  expedition  N  of  Spitsbergen  in  1818  and  wrote 
an  account  of  it  in  his  Voyage  of  Discovery  towards 
the  North  Pole  (1843)  He  accompanied  W  E 
P\HKI  to  the  Canadian  antic  regions  m  1819,  and 
in  1825-28  he  commanded  the  Blossom  in  its  ex- 
plorations of  the  NW  Alaska  coast  He  wrote 
Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Bering 
Strait  (1831)  He  later  surve>  ed  the  North  African 
and  the  Irish  coasts 

Beechey,  Sir  William,  1753-1839,  English  portrait 
painter,  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
Beechey  eady  gained  an  enviable  reputation  and 
painted  many  portraits  of  British  fashionable  so- 
ciety and  of  the  royal  family  He  ife  represented  in 
the  National  Gallery,  London,  the  Louvre,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Museum 

Beech  Grove,  suburban  town  (pop  3,907),  central 
Ind  ,  near  Indianapolis,  settled  1902,  me  1906  It 
has  i  ail  road  shops 

beef,  flesh  of  CATTLE  prepared  for  food  In  the 
United  States  it  has  be<  ome  one  of  the  chief  prod- 
ucts  of  MBAT  PACKING  and  is  sold  either  (hilled, 
frozen,  or  cured  The  can  asses,  after  being 
dressed,  are  split  in  half  along  the  back  and  then 
c  ut  into  fore  and  hind  quarters  In  this  form  beef 
usually  reat  hes  local  dealers  and  is  cut  bv  them  into 
portions  e  g  ,  shank,  round,  rump,  loins  (roasts  and 
steaks),  flank,  rib  (roasts),  chuc  k,  plate,  and  brisket 
In  addition  the  heart,  kidnejs  liver,  tongue,  tripe, 
and  tail  are  edible  Onlv  the  <  hoicest  animals  are 
thus  disposed  of  for  fresh  beef  The  inferior  ones 
are  c  onverted  into  various  produt  ts,  as  beef  ex- 
tract, sausage,  pickled  or  corned  beef,  and  canned 
or  potted  products  Young  steers  especialh  fat- 
tened produce  the  finest  beef,  which  is  a  clear  light 
red  color,  firm,  and  well  marbled  with  fat 

Beefeaters,  popular  name  for  the  YEOMEN  OF  nifc 
(5i<  \HD  and  for  the  warders  of  the  Tower  of  London 
Both  wear  colorful  uniform^  bimilai  to  those  of  the 
Elizabethan  period 

Beehada  (WPH'udu)  [Heb  , -known  by  Baal),  the 
name  as  ELI  MM  1 

Beelzebub  (hrM'xIhub),  in  the  Bible   see  SATAN 

bee  moth,  wax  moth,  or  honeycomb  moth,  small  moth 
(Galleria  mellonella  ) which  lays  its  eggs  in  cre\ices 
of  the  hive  of  a  weak  colony  of  bees  The  larvae  eat 
the  wax  and  debris,  making  silk-lined  tunnels  which 
destroy  the  comb  See  Wax  Moth  and  Its  Control 
(U  S  Dcpt  of  Agriculture;  Circulai  386) 

Beer,  George  Louis,  1872-1920,  \mcncan  historian, 
b  Staton  Island,  N  Y  ,  grad  Columbia  (B  A  , 
1892,  M  A  ,  1893)  He  was  a  tobacco  importer  for 
10  \earn  but  also  lectured  on  European  history  at 
Columbia  from  1893  to  1897  Aft<?r  1903  he  de- 
voted himself  to  c  ontmuing  his  economic  historical 
studies  of  British  colonial  polio  His  works  rev- 
olutionized history  writing  about  the  American 
colonies  These  were,  notably,  The  Commercial 
Policy  of  England  toward  the  American  Colonies 
(1893),  British  Colonial  Policy,  1754-1765  (1907), 
Ongws  of  the  British  Colonial  System,  1X78-1660 
(1908),  and  The  Old  Colonial  System,  Part  1(1012) 
He  was  also  a  practical  expert  on  colonial  problems, 
and  he  is  sometimes  credited  with  the  first  employ- 
ment of  the  word  mandates  in  its  modern  usage 
He  was  one  of  the  corps  of  IT  S  experts  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  and  was  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  mandates  c  commission 

Beer,  Thomas,  1889-1940,  American  author,  b 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  grad  Yale.  1911,  and  studied 
law  at  Columbia,  1911  13  He  is  remembered  for 
his  biogi  aphie&  of  Stephen  Crane  (1923)  and  Mark 
Hanna  (1929)  and  his  witty  study  of  American 
manners  m  the  1890s,  The  Mauve  Decade  (1926) 
Those  three  works  weie  edited  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Leonard  Bacon  (1941),  and  some  of  Beer's 
short  stones  which  appeared  in  magazines  weie 
edited  by  Wilson  Follett  m  Mrs  Egg  and  Other 
Americans  (1947) 

Beer  (bP'ur)  [Heb, -well]  1  Place,  to  which 
Qtdeon's  son  Jotham  fled  Judges  9  21  8  Place,  E 
of  the  Dead  Sea  between  the  Arnon  and  the  Jor- 
dan, where  Israel  camped  and  dug  a  well  Num 
21  13-18  The  little  aong  quoted  is  one  of  the  oldest 
poetic  pieces  in  the  Bible  See  BEER-BUM. 

beer,  alcoholic  beverage  made  by  brewing  and  fer- 
menting cereals,  especially  malted  barley,  usually 
with  hops  (see  HOP)  added  as  a  flavoring  agent  and 
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stabiliser  One  of  the  oldest  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
beer  was  already  well  known  m  ancient  Egypt 
Earlier  brewed  chiefly  in  the  household  and  monas- 
tery, it  became  in  late  medieval  times  a  commer- 
cial product  and  is  now  made  by  large-scale  manu- 
facture m  almost  every  modern  country-,  especially 
England,  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  United 
States  It  is  less  popular  in  southern  or  wine- 
producing  areas  Although  English,  continental, 
and  American  beers  differ  markedly  in  flavor  and 
content,  brewing  processes  are  similar  A  mash 
prepared  from  crushed  malt  (usually  barley),  cereal 
adjuncts  such  as  rice  and  corn,  and  water  are 
heated  and  rotated  in  the  mash  tun  to  dissolve  the 
solids  and  permit  the  malt  enzymes  to  c  onvert  the 
starch  into  sugar  The  liquid  wort  is  drained  into  a 
copper  vessel,  where  it  is  boiled  with  the  hops,  then 
run  off  for  cooling  and  settling  At  the  required 
temperature  it  is  "pitched"  with  barm  (liquid 
yeast),  the  strain  of  veast  emploved  determining 
top  or  bottom  fermentation  Modern  beers,  lighter 
than  ancient,  contain  about  3  to  0  percent  alcohol 
The  term  ale,  once  used  for  a  beer  made  without 
hops,  is  now  applied  in  England  to  any  hght-col- 
orod  beer  In  the  United  States  alo  is  a  pale, 
strongly  hopped  malt  beverage  generally  brewed 
by  top  fermentation  Most  American  beers  are 
made  by  the  bottom  fermentation  process  and 
stored  for  several  weeks  or  months  before  market- 
ing, henc  e  the  name  lager  beer  (Ger  Lager  =•  storage 
place)  Bock  beer,  said  to  take  its  name  from 
Einbeck,  Prussia,  where  it  was  first  made  is  a 
heavier,  darker  beer  commonly  drunk  in  spring 
Porter  is  a  strong,  dark  ale  brewed  with  the  addi- 
tion of  roasted  malt  to  give  flavor  and  color  Stout, 
darker  and  maltier  than  porter,  has  a  more  pro- 
nounced hop  aroma  and  may  attain  an  alcoholic 
content  of  6  to  7  percent  See  Carl  A  Nowak, 
Modern  Brewing  (1934),  John  Arnold,  Origin  and 
History  of  Beer  and  Brewing  (1911) 
Beera  (be-c~'ru)  [Heb  ,-a  well],  A.shente  1  Chron 

Beerah  (bc-e'ru)  [Heb, -a  well],  Reubemte  1 
Chron  5  6 

Beerbohm,  Sir  Max  (ber'bom),  1872- ,  English  e-,- 
ba\  ist  and  caricaturist  He  contributed  to  the  fa- 
mous Yellow  Book  while  still  an  undergraduate  at 
Oxford  Bv  the  time  he  succeeded  G  B  Shaw  as 
dramatic  critic  for  the  Saturday  Review,  Beerbohm 
was  the  author  of  several  books,  including  The 
Christmas  Garland  (1895)  and  The  Works  of  Max 
Beerbohm  (1896)  Other  works  include  Zuleika 
Dohson  (1911),  a  satire-fantas\  on  Oxford,  Seven 
Men  (1919),  And  Evert,  Now  (1920),  and  Mainly  on 
the  Air  (1947)  He  was  kmghted  in  1939  on  his 
return  from  Ital> ,  where  he  had  lived  from  1910 
Collec  tions  of  his  caricatures,  for  whic  h  he  was 
famous,  include  The  Poets'  Corner  (1904)  and 
Rosselti  and  His  Circle  (1922) 

Beer-ehm  (be'ur-e'llm)  [Heb  ,  =  well  of  the  heroes], 
unidentified  place,  perhaps  the  same  as  BEEH  2  and 
certainly  in  the  same  region  Isa  158 

Beer-Hotmann,  Richard  (rlkh'Art  bar'-hof'man), 
1866-1945,  Austrian  poet  and  dramatist  He  was 
associated  with  the  "Young  Vienna"  group  active 
in  Austria  at  the  turn  of  the  century  His  bchlaflied 
fur  Mirjam  [cradle  song  for  Miriam]  (1898)  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  finest  philosophical  lullabies 
m  German  His  first  and  best-known  pla\ ,  Der 
Graf  von  Charolais  [the  count  of  Charolais)  (1904), 
was  followed  by  Jadkobs  Traum  [Jacob's  dream] 
(1918)  and  Der  junge  David  [the  young  David] 
(1933)  Some  of  his  verse  was  collected  in  1941  Ho 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1939 

Been  (bc-e'rl)  [Heb  , -my  well]  1  Father  of  Esau's 
wife,  Judith  Gen  26  34  2  Father  of  Hosea,  the 
prophet  Hoaea  1  1 

Beer-lahai-roi   see  LAH.M-HOI 

Beernaert,  Auguste  (ogilsf  bnrimrt',  bar'mut), 
1829-1912,  Belgian  statesman  Belonging  to  the 
liberal  wing  of  the  Catholic  part\  ,  he  was  a  member 
of  several  c  abmets  and  promoted  elec  toral  reform 
Beernaert  was  a  delegate  to  the  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ferences (1899,  1907),  and  he  shared  the  1909  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  with  Estournelles  de  Constant 

Beeroth  (be"-c?'r&th,  be'H  [Heb,=wells,  plural  of 
BEER]  1  City,  c  10  mi  due  N  of  Jerusalem,  im- 
portant as  a  road  station,  now  Bireh  Joshua  9  17, 
1825,  2  Sam  42,  2337,  Ezra  225,  Noh  729 
2  The  same  as  B&N&-JAAKAN 

Beers,  Clifford  Whlttmgham,  1876-1943,  American 
founder  of  the  mental  n\  giene  movement,  b  New 
Haven,  Conn  ,  grad  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
Yale,  1897  After  the  publication  of  -1  Mind  That 
Found  Itself  (1908),  an  autobiographical  account 
of  his  confinement  in  a  mental  institution,  he  had 
the  support  of  the  medical  profession  and  others 
in  the  work  to  pi  event  mental  disorders  He  was 
a  leader  m  the  field  until  his  retirement  in  1939 

Beersheba  (bershe'bu,  bcVshebu)  [Heb  . -seven 
wells  or  well  of  the  oath],  town.  S  Palestine,  now 
called  Bir  e»-Seba,  c  28  mi  SE  of  Gaza,  48  mi  SW 
of  Jerusalem  It  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
southerly  towns  of  the  country,  hence  the  expres- 
sion "from  DAN  to  Beersheba"  for  the  whole  of 
Palestine  It  is  especially  connected,  in  the  Bible, 
with  Abraham,  Hagar,  Isaac,  and  Elijah  Gen 
21  31;  26  33,  Joshua  19  1,2,  Judges  20  1,  1  Chron. 


BEET  SUGAR 

212,  2  Kings  238,  2  Chron  194;  Neh  1130 
Beetsheba  was  the  first  city  taken  by  the  British 
in  the  Palestine  campaign  (1917)  of  the  First 
World  War  In  the  partition  of  Palestine  (1948), 
Beersheba  was  assigned  to  the  Arabs  and  occupied 
by  forces  of  Jordan 

Beesh-terah  (beCsh'-tlru)   see  ASHT  \ROTH 

beet,  biennial  or  annual  vegetable  cultivated  since 
before  the  Christian  era  Only  one  spec  les,  Beta 
rulgaris,  is  of  commercial  importance.  man\ 
varieties  of  it  having  been  developed ,  about  50  of 
these  are  grown  in  the  United  States  Besides  the 
garden  vegetable — of  which  both  root  and  loaf 
are  eaten — other  varieties  are  cultivated  for  their 
foliage,  for  a  cattle  feed,  and  one,  the  sugar  beet, 
for  beet  sugar  Chard  or  Swiss  chard  is  a  potherb 
variety  Mangelwurzel  is  a  coarse  beet  used  for  fod- 
der The  beet  is  attac  ked  by  fungus  diseases,  such 
as  leaf  spot,  red  and  white  rust,  and  sc  ab  It  is  one 
of  the  root  c  rops  most  often  me  luded  in  crop  rota- 
tion systems 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  van  (lood'vlkh  van  ba'tovn), 
1770-1827,  German  composer,  b  Bonn  He  studied 
first  with  his  father,  a  singer  The  most  important 
of  his  early  teachers  was  C  G  Neefe,  who  intro- 
duced him  to  Bach's  Well-tempered  Clavier  In  1787 
he  had  some  lessons  with  Mozart  From  1792  he 
lived  in  Vienna,  studying  under  Haydn  and  later 
under  Antonio  Saheri  and  J  G  Albrechtsborger, 
at  the  same  time  earning  renown  as  a  solo  pianist 
and  improvisrr  In  1800  he  appealed  publicly  in 
concert,  but  his  growing  deafness  made  a  career  as 
a  virtuoso  impossible  The  first  period  of  his  com- 
position includes  piano  sonatas,  among  them  the 
Sonata  pathetique  (1799)  and  the  Sonata  quasi  una 
fantasia  (1801)  in  C  sharp  minor,  known  as  the 
Moonlight  Sonata,  the  early  chambei  music,  sere- 
nades, and  violin  sonatas,  the  first  three  piano  con- 
certos, and  the  first  two  symphonies  In  the  next 
penod  are  most  of  the  best-known  works  including 
the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  (1805-6)  the  Fifth,  or 
Emperor,  Concerto  (1809) ,  the  Violin  Concerto  in 
D  (180b),  the  most  famous  of  his  10  violin  sonatas, 
the  Ninth,  or  Kreutzcr,  Sonata  (1803).  the  Third, 
or  Eroica.  Symphony  (1802-4),  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony (1805-7),  the  Sixth,  or  Pastoral,  Sym- 
phony (1807-8),  the  Seventh  Symphony  (1812), 
the  Eighth  Symphony  (1812) ,  his  one  opera  Fuldio 
(1803-5,  revised  1806, 1814),  for  which  he  composed 
four  overtures,  each  of  the  first  three  called  Leonore 
Overture,  and  many  well-known  piano  sonatas,  in- 
cluding the  Waldstein  (1804).  Appawonata  (1804- 
6),  and  Les  Adieux  (1809)  sonatas  In  the  years 
1812-18  when  he  was  occupied  with  a  bitter  strug- 
gle over  the  custody  of  his  nephew  (whom  he  loved 
dearly  hut  who  caused  him  much  anxiety  and  grief), 
his  creative  output  was  very  small  The  gieat  works 
of  his  last  period  were  mostly  composed  in  total 
deafness  the  last  five  piano  sonatas,  including  Opus 
106,  the  Hammerklavier  (1818  19) ,  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony (1817-2 i),  with  choral  finale  based  on  Schil- 
ler's "Ode  to  Joy",  the  Missa  Solemnis  in  D  (1818- 
23) ,  and  the  last  five  string  quartets  (1825-26)  A 
continuous  developing  and  maturing,  rather  than 
abrupt  changes  of  st>le,  are  evident  throughout 
Beethoven's  music  He  took  the  classical  forms, 
principally  the  sonata,  and  developed  them  to  the 
ultimate  Although  some  of  his  harmonies  were 
considered  daring  and  his  instrumentation  some- 
timet.  bizarre,  his  works  were  successful  in  his  life- 
time, and  the  financial  difficulties  of  his  latei  years 
weie  chiefly  the  result  of  his  own  inept  ness  He  is 
regarded  simultaneously  as  the  last  of  the  classical 
composers  and  the  first  of  the  romantic  composers 
See  biogiaphies  by  A  W  Thayer  (re\  ed  .  1921), 
Paul  Bekker  (1928),  Romam  Holland  (1929),  R 
H  Schauffler  (1929),  M  M  Scott  (1934),  Walter 
Riezler  (1938),  J  N  Burk  (1943),  and  Madeleine 
Goss  (rev  ed  ,  1946),  Sir  George  Gro\e,  Beethoven 
and  His  Nine  Symphonies  (1904) ,  J  W  N  Sullivan, 
Btethoven  His  Spiritual  Development  (1927),  D  G 
Mason,  Beethoven  and  His  Forerunners  (rev  ed  , 
1930),  D  F  Tovey.  Beethoven  (1944) 

beetle,  insect  of  the  Older  Coleoptera,  of  which  there 
aio  about  180,000  species  Approximately  22.000 
species  are  found  in  North  America  Most  beetles 
have  two  pairs  of  wings,  the  fir>t  of  these  is  modi- 
fied to  a  thickened  pair  of  wing  co\ers,  or  elvtra 
which  form  a  protective  covering  for  the  body  and 
for  the  membranous  hind  wings  Beetles*  undergo  a 
complete  metamorphosis  The  lar\a  is  usually 
called  a  grub  A  few  families  ate  aquatic  but  the 
majority  are  terrestnal  Some  arc  piedaceous, 
others  feed  on  living  plants,  on  doudwood,  or  on 
decaying  animal  or  \ogetable  matter  The  tiger, 
whirligig,  and  carrion  beetles  aie  common,  as  are 
the  BOLL.  WEEVIL,  the  COLORADO  POTATO  BEETLE, 
the  FIREFLY,  the  JAPANESE  BEETLE,  the  LADYBIRD. 
the  8CAUAB,  the  TUMBLEBUO,  the  JUNE  BEETLE. 
and  the  WIRE  WORM  See  also  WKKML 

Beets,  NicoUas  (irf'koluB  bats),  1814-1903,  Dutch 
author  He  translated  Bjron  into  Dutch  and  was 
fairly  well  known  as  a  poet  when  his  Camera  Ob- 
scura  (1839),  published  under  the  pseudonym 
Hildebrand,  won  great  popularity  This  was  a 
series  of  sketches  of  everyday  life,  gentlj  humorous 
in  tone 

beet  sugar   see  BEET  and  SUCROSE 
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BEEVILLE 

Beeville,  city  (pop  6,780),  co  seat  of  Bee  co ,  S 
Texas,  NW  of  Corpus  Chnsti,  settled  in  the  1830s, 
laid  out  1878,  me,  1908  Lone  a  cow  town,  Beeville 
is,  with  its  markets  and  small  factories,  the  center 
of  an  area  producing  cattle,  oil,  milk,  and  eggs. 
Begas,  Karl  Joseph  (kail'  ycVzof  bft'gas),  1794-1854, 
Gorman  historical  aud  portrait  painter  He  studied 
in  Pans  and  became  painter  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who  sent  hitn  to  Ital.v  On  his  return,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  professor  m  the  Royal  Atudemy,  Berlin 
Influenced  .successively  by  the  German  and  the 
Italian  masters,  he  adopted  first  the  style  of  the 
Nasarenea  (or  German  Pre-Raphaelites),  then  the 
romantic  manner,  and  finally  became  a  realist  His 
portraits  are  among  the  finest  examples  of  his  work. 
Of  his  three  sons,  Oskar  Begas  (da'kar),  1828-83, 
was  a  painter  of  portraits  of  contemporaries,  genre 
subjects,  and  wall  decorations  Remhold  Begas 
(rln'hdlt),  1831-1911,  was  a  sculptor  who  studied 
under  Kauch  and  later  in  Italy,  where  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  works  of  Michelangelo  and  of  the 
artists  of  the  baroque  period  Hia  HOTUSSM.,  ex- 
ecuted for  the  fa$ade  of  the  Berlin  Exchange,  first 
brought  him  into  prominence  His  portrait  busts 
include  those  of  Moltke,  Bismarck,  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  and  members  of  the  Hohenaollern 
family  His  brother  and  pupil,  Karl  Begas  1845- 
1916,  studied  also  in  Home  His  best  work,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  was  in  Berlin 

Begg,  Alexander,  1839-97,  Canadian  pioneer  He 
was  an  early  settler  and  merchant  in  Manitoba, 
and  his  Creation  of  Manitoba  (1871),  Ten  Years  in 
Winnipeg  (1879),  and  History  of  the  North-West 
(3  vols  ,  1894-95)  are  of  value  for  their  regional 
histor}  Another  Alexander  Begg,  1825-1904,  a 
journalist,  wrote  a  History  of  Kntiah  Columbia 
(1894). 

beggar,  one  who  lives  by  asking  alms  for  his  personal 
use  The  rise  of  befcxing  is  linked  with  the  begin- 
nings of  private  property  There  13  most  begging 
in  times  of  economic  and  social  stress  and  in  re- 
gions where  there  is  a  religious  stimulus  to  alms- 
giving Vagrants  (see  VAGRANCY)  are  roving  beg- 
gars, able  but  unwilling  to  work,  to  be  distinguished 
from  hobos,  who  are  itinerant  workers  The  unem- 
plojed  and  handicapped  drift  easily  into  profes- 
sional begging,  against  which  punitive  measures  do 
little  The  opening  of  municipal  lodguighouses, 
vocational  help  for  the  handicapped,  old-age  pen- 
sions, organised  charity — including  hospitals  and 
convalescent  homes — all  aid  in  removing  the  cause 
of  begging  See  C  J  Ribton-Turner,  History  of 
Vagrant*  and  Vagrancy  (1887),  H  W.  Gilmore, 
The  Beggar  (1940) 

Beggars  of  the  Sea*  see  GUEXJX 

Beggar's  Opera,  The.  see  GAT,  JOHN 

beggarweed,  leguminous  plant  (Desmodium  piir- 
pureum),  native  to  the  West  Indies  and  sown  in  the 
United  State*  for  forage  and  for  green  manure 
It  has  high  nutritive  value  and  is  palatable  to  stock 
Although  it  does  well  as  far  north  as  Virginia,  it  is 
little  grown  outside  of  Honda 

Beget,  oil  city  (pop  1,283),  E  central  Okla  ,  8  of 
Tulsa,  me  1902 

Beghards  (bgg'virdi),  associations  of  men  in  Europe, 
organised  similarly  to  the  BBOTJTNES  They  are 
first  known  to  have  been  established  at  Louvam 
in  1220  From  there  thev  extended  their  organisa- 
tions throughout  the  Netherlands,  into  Germany, 
and  into  France  and  Italy  Although  thev  survived 
into  the  15th  cent ,  they  were  unpopular  and  mis- 
trusted from  before  1300  According  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Vienne  (1311),  which  condemned  their  doc- 
trine, the  Beghards  taught  that  one  rnav  attain  in 
this  life  to  such  a  perfection  as  to  be  unable  to  sin, 
i  e  ,  what  he  may  do  thereafter  is  by  definition 
never  sinful  This  idea  is  found  earlier  among  the 
Albigensians  and  later  among  some  Protestants 
The  Beghards  were  influenced  by  the  pantheistic 
mystical  sect,  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Free 
Spirit,  which  flotimhed  around  Cologne 

begonia  (-go'-),  any  plant  of  the  large  genus 
Begonia,  mostly  succulent  perennial  herbs  of  the 
tropics  cultivated  elsewhere  as  bedding  or  pot  plants 
and  propagated  by  seeds,  stem  or  leaf  cuttings,  or 
division  Some  kinds  are  grown  for  their  showy, 
variously  colored  leaves — rex  begonias — and  some 
for  their  flowers,  sometimes  double  The  blossoms, 
white,  pink,  red,  or  yellow,  are  of  a  single  sex  Be- 
goniae  may  be  divided  roughly  into  root  types,  as 
fibrous,  rhizomatous,  and  tuberous  There  are  a 
large  number  of  hybrids  See  Bessie  Buxton,  Be- 
gonias and  How  to  Qrow  Them  (1939) 

Beguines  (bagSn')»  religious  association  of  women  in 
Europe,  established  m  the  12th  cent  The  mem- 
bers, who  took  no  vows  and  were  not  controlled 
by  the  rules  of  any  order,  usually  were  housed  in 
separate  cottages  and  devoted  themselves  to  char- 
itable works  Their  community  was  called  a 
begumage  Until  the  14th  cent ,  women  of  high 
social  standing  came  into  the  communities  in  num- 
bers From  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  the 
movement  extended  across  France  and  Germany. 
During  the  earlier  years,  their  services  to  society 
brought  to  the  Beguines  favor  and  protection  from 
secular  heads  and  Church  authorities,  but  in  the 
13th  and  14th  cent  accusations  of  heresies  and 
immorality  among  them  as  well  as  among  the 


pup 
Nur 


BBQHABDS,  the  corresponding  bands  of  men,  led  to 
the  scattering  of  the  members.  The  character  of 
the  communities  changed,  eventually,  whore  they 
survived,  taking  the  form  of  almahouses  for  needy 
spinsters  in  certain  places  Some  still  exist  in  Ger- 
many but  the  most  successful  begumages  today  are 
in  Belgium  and  Holland,  particularly  m  Ghent 

Behaim,  Behem,  or  Boeheim,  Martin  (all  b&'hTm), 
b  1436'  or  1459?,  d  1606',  German  traveler  and 
cosmographer  He  studied  (possibly  under  Regio- 
montanus)  astronomy,  navigation,  and  mathe- 
matics He  went  to  Portugal  as  a  merchant  c  1480 
and  may  have  gone  on  an  expedition  along  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  In  1486  he  went  to  Fayal  in  the 
Azores,  where  he  married  He  is  believed  to  have 
developed  an  astrolabe  and  other  devices  for  the 
use  of  navigators,  but  is  best  known  for  the  terres- 
trial globe  which  he  made  in  1492  and  gave  to  his 
native  city,  Nuremberg  The  globe  is  inaccurate 
and  does  not  represent  the  best  geographical  in- 
formation of  the  late  15th  cent 

Beham  (bft'ham),  Behem  (~h£m),  or  Peham  (pa'-), 
name  of  two  German  engravers  and  painters,  among 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  German  Little  Masters 
Hans  Sebald  Behtm  (h fins'  sft'bnlt),  1500-1550,  a 
upil  of  DOrer,  with  his  brother  was  banished  from 
uremberg  for  freethinking  m  1525  After  some 
vicissitudes  he  settled  in  Frankfurt  c  1531  His 
rare  paintings  have  less  interest  than  his  engrav- 
ings on  wood  and  copper,  of  which  he  produced 
some  1,250  Many  of  his  prints  deal  with  biblical 
or  mythological  subjects,  such  as  The  Labors  of 
Hercules,  but  his  best  work  depicts  the  life  of  his 
day,  as  in  the  spirited  Village  Weddings  series  His 
brother,  Barthel  Beham  (bar'tul),  1502-40,  was 
painter  to  Duke  William  of  Bavaria,  who  sent  him 
to  Italy  He  painted  a  celebrated  Christ  Bearing 
the  Croat  and  numerous  portraits,  one  of  which  is  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  He  is  best  known, 
however,  for  his  excellent  engravings,  which  in- 
clude Virgin  at  the  Window  and  portraits  of  the  em- 
perors Charles  V  and  Ferdinand  I 

behaviorism,  explanation  of  human  behavior  en- 
tirely in  terma  of  physiological  activity  (of  the 
nervous  system)  in  response  to  stimuli  Introduced 
by  J  B  WATSON  in  1912,  it  is  based  on  the  early 
me<  hamstic  concepts  of  Democntus  and  Epicurus 
and  the  later  beliefs  of  Hobbes  Behaviorism  was 
modern,  however,  in  its  subjection  of  psychology 
to  the  laboratory  technique  Watson,  in  his  in- 
sistence that  behavior  is  a  physiological  reaction 
to  environmental  stimuli,  denied  the  value  of  intro- 
spection and  the  concept  of  consciousness  as  un- 
scientific and  saw  mental  processes  as  bodilj 
movements,  even  when  unperceived,  thus  think- 
ing is  subvocal  speech  The  conditioned-reflex 
experiments  of  Pavlov  and  Bekhterev  had  a  central 
pla<  e  with  the  behavionsts,  who  considered  that 
all  emotions — aside  from  rage,  fear,  and  love — were 
conditioned  by  habit  and  could  be  learned  or  un- 
learned Behaviorism  was  influential  in  the 
United  States  between  the  First  World  War  and 
the  Second  World  War  See  J  B  Watson,  Behavior- 
ism (1925),  R  8.  Woodworth,  Contemporary 
Schools  of  Psychology  (rev  ed  ,  1948). 

Behem,  artists  see  BEHAM 

Behem,  Martin*  Bee  BKHAIM.  MARTTN 

behemoth  (be'Mm6th,  bme'-)  [Heb , -plural  of 
beast],  animal  mentioned  m  Job  40  15-24,  prob- 
ably the  hippopotamus 

Behistun  (bahlstoon',  bu-,  benl'std&n)  or  Bisutun 
(besootdon',  bo«u-),  village,  W  Iran,  E  of  Kerman- 
shah  Near  it  is  a  mountainous  rock  which  bears 
on  its  face,  c  300  ft.  above  the  ground,  a  bas-relief 
depicting  Darius  I  with  a  group  of  captive  chiefs, 
together  with  a  cuneiform  inscription  in  Old  Per- 
sian, in  Susian  (the  Iranian  language  of  Elam), 
and  m  Assyrian  The  rock  was  not  unknown  (Dio- 
dorus  attributed  the  carvings  to  Semiramis),  but 
it  was  not  until  1835  that  Sir  Henry  RAWLINSON 
scaled  the  rock,  copied  the  inscriptions,  and  thus 
made  it  possible  to  decipher  the  Assyrian  text  and 
provide  a  key  for  study  of  ancient  Mesopotamia 

Behm,  Ernst  (ernst'  bam'),  1830-84,  German  geog- 
rapher and  statistician,  b  Gotha  He  was  the 
founder  and  editor  (1866-84)  of  Geographischea 
Jahrbuck,  editor  (1878-84)  of  Petermanns  Mtt- 
tnlungen,  and  statistician  (1876-84)  of  the 
Almanack  de  Gotha 

Behmen,  Jakob   see  BOEHME,  JAKOB 

Behn,  Aphra  (ban,  ben),  1640-89,  English  drama- 
tist, novelist,  and  poet,  first  English  woman  to 
write  for  a  livelihood  According  to  tradition,  she 
spent  her  youth  m  Surinam,  married  Behn,  a 
merchant  of  Dutch  extraction,  m  England,  and 
after  his  death  served  aa  an  English  spy  m  Antwerp 
and  m  Holland  When  she  turned  to  writing,  Mrs 
Behn  produced  works  as  indecent,  as  witty,  and 
as  bustling  with  intrigue  as  any  Restoration  play- 
wright The  Feign'd  Courtesans  (1679)  and  The 
Lucky  Chance  (1686)  are  probably  her  best  plays. 
The  scene  of  Oroonoko  (1688) ,  her  best-known  novel, 
is  chiefly  Surinam  See  Montague  Summers,  ed , 
The  Works  of  Aphra  Behn  (1915),  V.  SackviHo- 
West,  Aphra  Behn  (1928) 

Behrendt,  Walter  Curt  (vJll'tur  kd&rt'  bi'rSnt), 
1884-1945;,  German  writer  on  modern  architecture. 
Building  adviser  to  the  Prussian  ministry  of  fi- 


nance, he  came  to  the  Untied  States  in  1934  and 
taught  at  Dartmouth  Bis  works  include  Alfred 
M6i*et  (1910),  Dor  Siea  de*  ntnun  BaustQs  (1927), 
Die  hoUnndnche  Stadt  (1928),  and  Modern  Building 
(1937) 

Behrens,  Peter  (pR'tur  ba'runs),  1868-1940,  Ger- 
man architect,  influential  in  Europe  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  modern  architectural  style  He  estab- 
lished before  the  First  World  War  a  predominantly 
utilitarian  type  of  architecture  which,  at  the  same 
time,  achieved  qualities  of  clarity  and  impressive- 
ness  His  buildings  were  among  the.  earliest  Euro- 
pean works  to  base  a  simple  and  effective  style  upon 
the  frank  terms  of  modern  construction.  Behrens 
is  known  also  for  residences,  for  workers'  apart- 
ment houses  in  Vienna,  and  for  the  Abbey  of  St 
Peter  at  Salzburg  Among  his  pupils  were  the 
Swiss  architect  Le  Corbusier  and  the  German, 
Walter  Gropms 

Behring,  Emil  Adolph  von  (a 'mil  u'd61f  fun  bar'mg), 
1854-1917,  German  physician  He  worked  with 
Kitaaato  at  Koch's  laboratory  in  Berlin  and  from 
1895  was  professor  of  hygiene  at  Marburg  A 
pioneer  in  serum  therapy,  following  the  work  of 
P  P  E  Roux,  he  demonstrated  immunization 
against  diphtheria  (1890)  and  tetanus  (1892)  by 
injections  of  antitoxins  which  he  developed  with 
Kitasato  For  this  work  he  received  the  1901 
Nobel  Prize  in  Physiology  and  Medicine 

Behrman,  Samuel  Nathaniel  (bar'mOn),  1893-, 
American  dramatist,  b  Worcester,  Mass  ,  grad 
Harvard,  1916  He  studied  under  George  Pierce 
Baker  His  plays  The  Second  Man  (1927),  Serena 
Blandish  (1928),  based  on  a  novel  by  Enid  Bag- 
nold,  and  Meteor  (1929)  were  issued  as  Three 
Plays  ( 1 934)  He  also  wrote  Bnef  Moment  ( 1 93 1 ) , 
Bwgraphy  (1932),  and  M>  Time  for  Comedy  (1939) 
He  is  the  author  of  the  notable  moving-picture 
play  Queen  Christina,  which  starred  Greta  Garbo 

Beira  (ba'ru,  ba'Iril),  region  and  former  province,  N 
central  Portugal,  S  of  the  Douro  river  The  old 
capital  was  Coimbra  It  extended  to  the  coast  be- 
tween the  Douro  and  the  Mondego,  and  8  of  the 
Mondego  it  extended  SE  to  the  upper  Tagus  The 
region  is  now  occupied  by  Beira  Alta,  Beira  Baixa, 
and  part  of  Beira  Littoral  It  is  to  a  large  extent 
mountainous  (the  Serra  da  Estrola)  and  has  some 
lovely  mountain  scenery  The  arable  land  yields 
wheat,  and  there  are  also  vineyards  and  olive 
groves  The  area  had  been  reconquered  from  the 
Moors  even  before  Portugal  was  formed,  but  Moor- 
ish attacks  continued  into  the  1 3th  cent  Later 
Beira  was  contested  in  the  incessant  Portuguese- 
Castihan  wars 

Beira,  city  (pop  24,762),  contra!  Mozambique,  a 
port  on  the  Mozambique  Channel  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  founded  1884  It  is  connected  by  rail  with 
many  of  the  major  cities  of  South  Africa,  Angola, 
and  E  Africa  Among  the  products  of  E  central 
Africa  which  it  exports  are  lead,  copper,  chrome, 
iron,  and  asbestos 

Beirut,  Lebanon   nee  BEYROUTH 

Beisan  (basan'),  village,  Palestine,  in  the  Jordan 
valley,  c  300  ft  below  sea  level  It  is  the  site  of  the 
biblical  BETH-SHAN  and  of  the  Greek  nty  Scythop- 
ohs,  which  belonged  to  the  DKCAPOLIS  Archaeo- 
logical expeditions  have  uncovered  rums,  notably 
of  a  great  temple  Some  finds  date  from  c  1500  B  C 
Beisan  is  occupied  by  the  forces  of  Jordan 

Beissel,  Johann  Conrad  (yo'hnn  kftn'mt  bl'sul), 
1690-1768,  founder  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist 
community  at  Ephrata,  Pa  Emigrating  (1720) 
from  Germany,  he  settled  first  with  the  German 
Baptists,  or  Dunkards,  in  Germantown,  Pa  He 
soon  moved  to  the  Conestoga  Valley,  where  he 
preached  to  the  German  settlers  Boissel  published 
(1728)  a  tract  on  his  conviction  that  Saturday  was 
the  true  Sabbath  With  his  followers  ho  established 
(c  1728-1733)  at  EPHHATA  a  semimonastic  reli- 
gious community  which  became  well  known  in 
colonial  times  Over  400  of  Beissel'a  hymns  were 
printed,  most  of  them  in  the  Turtel-Taube  (1747), 
the  Ephrata  hymnal  See  biography  by  W.  C 
Klein  (1942) 

Beit,  Alfred  (bit),  1863-1906,  South  African  finan- 
cier, b  Hamburg  He  went  to  South  Africa  in  1876. 
became  wealthy  from  tho  development  of  diamond 
mines,  and  was  a  colleague  and  lieutenant  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  in  Rhodesia  Gifts  which  he  made  for  edu- 
cation include  the  founding  of  a  chair  at  Oxford 
Univ.  for  colonial  history  and  bequests  to  found 
universities  at  Hamburg  and  Johannesburg 

Beja  (ba'  zhu),  city  (pop.  21,851),  8  Portugal,  capi- 
tal of  Beja  dist ,  Alentejo  pi  ov  ,  SE  of  Lisbon  The 
Roman  city  of  Pax  Julia,  it  was  later  a  fortress  city 
of  the  Moors  and  was  reconquered  by  the  Portu- 
guese m  1162,  Notable  are  the  14th-century  citadel 
and  the  Mosteiro  da  Conceigfto  [Monastery  of  the 
Conception)  Beja  has  trade  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  in  copper  and  other  minerals,  and  pottery 
is  made  here 

Bejapur,  India:  see  BUAPUB. 

Bejart  or  Bejard  (both:  bazharO.  French  family  of 
actors  associated  with  MouA«8,  who  joined  them 
(1643)  to  form  a  troupe  at  Pans  called  the  Illustre 
Theatre  After  the  collapse  of  the  venture  (1645) 
and  a  long  period  in  the  provinces,  the  Bejarts  and 
Moli&re  organized  (1658)  a  new  company  In  Paris, 
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which  was  successful.  The  eldest  of  the  family  was 
Joseph  Bijart  <§hd«8f'),  c.1616-1669  His  sister, 
Madeleine  Bljart  (maduHto'),  1618-72,  the  ablest 
of  the  family  and  the  virtual  manager,  was 
Moliere'*  mistress.  Her  sister,  Generieve  Belart 
(ahOnuvyov'),  1624-75,  and  the  youngest  brother, 
Louis  Bejart  (Iw6'),  1680-78,  also  acted  in  the 
Pans  company.  Louis  retired  in  1670  Armande 
Grealnde  Bejart  (armftd'  grazed' ),  d  1700,  Made- 
leine's sister  or  daughter,  married  Mohere  (1662) 
and  played  the  ingenue  roles  for  some  years  The 
death  of  Moliere  (1673)  caused  a  momentary  col- 
lapse of  the  King's  Troupe,  as  the  company  was 
called,  but  Mohere's  widow  and  the  actor  La 
Grange  procured  the  absorption  by  their  group  of 
one  of  the  two  rival  Parisian  companies,  the  troupe 
of  the  Theatre  du  Marais  At  the  same  time  they 
lost  the  Palais  Royal,  the  theater  they  had  had 
since  1660.  From  its  new  quarters  the  company 
waa  known  as  the  Hdtel  Guenegaud  troupe  In 
1680  the  troupe's  only  rival,  the  company  of  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  an  older  group,  was  merged 
with  it  by  royal  decree  The  resultant  company 
was  called  the  COMPOSE  FRAN^AISE  See  Rosamond 
Gilder,  Enter  the  Adreet  (1931) 

Bek-Budi,  U*bek  SSR  see  KARSHI 

Beke,  Charles  Tilstone  (bek),  1800-1874,  English 
traveler  and  author  In  1840-43  he  visited 
Ethiopia,  where  he  mapped  some  70,000  mi  of 
the  country,  determined  approximately  the  course 
of  the  Blue  Nile,  and  compiled  vocabularies  of  14 
languages  or  dialects.  He  wrote  Onginet  B%blicae 
(1834),  Tke  Sources  of  Ae  Nile  (1860),  and  The 
Brttith  Captives  tn  Abyeeinia  (1865)  His  DIMOV- 
ene*  of  Sinai  in  Arabia  and  of  Midvan  appeared 
posthumously,  and  his  widow  published  (1874),  a 
Summary  of  his  works 

Bekea,  Hung  Hike*  (b&'kesh),  town  (pop  29,283), 
8E  Hungary,  on  the  White  Kdros  river  It  is  an 
agricultural  center 

Bekeictaba  or  Csabs,  Hung.  Bek&caaba  (ba'fcesh- 
cho'ho),  city  (pop  52,404),  8E  Hungary  In  a  silk- 
raising  and  tobacco-growing  area,  it  manufactures 
textiles  and  agricultural  implements  In  tho  early 
1 8th  cent  many  Slovaks  were  settled  here 

Bekhterev,  Vladimir  Mikhailovich  (vludye'mTr 
mekhl'luvlch  byeWtyMf),  1857-1927,  Russian 
neurologist  and  psychologist.  He  made  studies  of 
the  localization  of  functions  in  areas  of  the  brain 
and  studios  of  body  heat  and  applied  his  study  of 
conditioned  reflexes  in  dogs  to  interpretation  of  hu- 
man behavior  His  emphasis  on  the  physiological 
nature  of  psychic  phenomena  greatly  influenced 
the  behavionsts  He  wrote  General  Principles  o 
Human  RfflrxoloQy  (1904.  Eng  tr  .  1932) 

Bel,  deity  of  the  BABYLONIAN  RBUOION  The  name 
is  a  cognate  of  that  of  BAAL  For  Bel  m  the  Bible, 
see  BEL  AND  THE  DRAGON 

Bela  IV  (be 'hi,  ba'lu),  1206-70,  king  of  Hungary 
(1235-70),  son  and  successor  of  Andrew  II 
He  set  out  to  recover  the  crownlands  his  father  had 
alienated  Confronted  by  the  menace  of  the  Mon- 
gol invasion,  he  sent  unheeded  appeals  to  Gregory 
IX  and  Frederick  II  and  was  urushingly  defeated 
at  Mohi  on  the  Sajo  nver  in  1241  Returning 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  invaders,  he  repopu- 
lated  the  country  by  inviting  foreign  colonization 
and  encouraged  the  building  of  castles  Bela  de- 
feated and  killed  the  last  B  a  ben  berg  duke  of  Aus- 
tria in  1246  He  was  defeated  by  OTTOCAR  II  of 
Bohemia  m  a  war  over  Styria  His  last  years  were 
disturbed  by  the  rebellion  of  his  son,  later  King 
STEPHBN  V 

Bela  (be'~)  1  First  king  of  Edom  Gen  3632,  1 
Chron  148  1  Benjamin's  first  son  Num  2638, 
1  Chron  76,81  Belah  Gen  46  21  S  Reubenite 
1  Chron  58  4  City  later  called  ZOAR 

Belah  (be'lu),  the  same  as  BBUA.  a 

Bel  Air  (bular'),  trading  and  banking  town  (pop 
1,885),  co  seat  of  Harford  oo  ,  N  Md  ,  NE  of  Balti- 
more, m  a  rich  farm  area,  settled  c  1782  Edwin 
and  John  Wilkes  Booth  were  born  near  by. 

Bela  Kun.  see  KUN,  BELA 

Belalcazar,  Sebastian  de-  see  BENALCAZAR,  SEBAS- 
TIAN DK 

Bel  and  the  Dragon,  customary  name  for  Dan.  14,  a 
chapter  placed  in  the  Apocrypha  in  AV  (see  DAN- 
IEL) Verses  1-21  tell  of  the  idol  Bel,  m  mistered 
to  by  priests  who  secretly  consume  food  left  for  it, 
thus  deceiving  the  people,  Daniel  reveals  the 
fraud,  and  priests  and  idol  are  destroyed  Verses 
22-42  tell  of  a  dragon,  i  e  ,  a  great  beast  or  monster, 
worshiped  as  a  god,  Daniel  kills  him  and  is  thrown 
to  the  lions.  To  the  den  Habakkuk  is  brought 
miraculously  by  an  angel  to  minister  to  him ,  Dan- 
iel is  preserved,  and  the  king  recognises  the  power 
of  the  God  of  Daniel. 

Belasco,  David,  1853-1931,  American  actor,  play- 
wright, and  manager,  b  San  Francisco  Actively 
connected  with  the  theater  from  his  youth  and  at 
19  stage  manager  of  the  Baldwin  Theatre  in  San 
Francisco,  Belasco  by  the  age  of  27  was  accredited 
with  some  200  roles,  varying  in  histrionic  demand 
from  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  to  Hamlet  In  1880,  in 
partnership  with  James  A.  HERNB,  he  toured  the 
country  in  Heart*  of  Oak,  his  first  play.  Connec- 
tions with  the  Frohmans  brought  him  to  New  York 
city  in  association  (1882-84)  with  the  Madison 
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Square  Theatre  and  later  as  stage  manager  (1886- 
90)  of  the  Lyceum.  At  this  time  he  launched  him- 
self as  an  independent  manager  Belasco,  a  pro- 
lific playwright,  was  best  when  collaboration  dis- 
played his  flair  for  adapting  ideas  to  a  theatrical 
medium  He  wae  famous  as  a  producer  of  stage 
lighting  and  scenery  effects,  for  his  inclination 
towards  the  spectacle,  and  for  his  promotion  of 
talent.  He  was  lucratively  associated  with  Mrs 
Leslie  CARTER,  David  WARPIELD,  Ina  Claire,  Mary 
Pickford,  and  Lenore  Ulrich  His  most  successful 
wratmg  combinations  were  with  Home,  Franklyn 
Fyles,  William  C  De  Mille,  and  John  Luther  LONO 
He  built  the  Stuyvesant  Theatre  (1907),  later 
known  as  the  Belasoo,  during  his  fight  against  the 
Theatrical  Syndicate  of  the  '90s  Ho  wrote  The 
Theatre  through  /to  Stage  Door  (1919)  See  biog- 
raphy by  William  Winter  (2  vols  ,  1918) 

Belaya  (byS'lIu),  river,  853  on  long,  Bashkir 
Autonomous  8SR,  E  European  RSFSR  It  rises  in 
theUJrale  and  winds  generally  NW  past  Beloretsk, 
Sterhtamak  (where  it  becomes  navigable),  and  Ufa 
to  join  the  Kama 

Belaya  Tserkov  (tser'kuf),  city  (pop  42.974),  NW 
Ukraine  Here  in  1651  Bohdan  ChmieSmcki  signed 
a  short-lived  peace  with  Poland  It  has  flour  mills 

Belcher,  John,  1841-1913,  English  architect  He  was 
known  for  his  ability  to  give  dignified  architec- 
tural treatment  to  the  many  commercial  structures 
which  chiefly  made  up  his  commissions  With 
Mervyn  Macartney  he  wrote  Later  Renatuance 
Architecture  in  England  (2  vols ,  1901).  an  influ- 
ential work 

Belcher  Islands,  area  1,096  sq  mi ,  off  W  Quebec, 
in  Hudson  Bay  northwest  of  the  mouth  of  Great 
Whale  nver,  part  of  the  Northwest  Territories 

Belchertown,  town  (pop  3,503),  W  central  Mass  , 
NE  of  Springfield,  settled  1731,  inc  1761  A  state 
school  for  mental  defectives  is  near  J  G  Holland 
was  born  m  Belchertown.  Quabbm  Reservoir  is 
near  by 

Belding,  industrial  city  (pop  4,089),  S  Mich  ,  NE 
of  Grand  Rapids  and  on  the  Flat  River,  me  1893 
Silk,  refrigerators,  and  automobile  parts  are  made 

Belem  (bulan')  or  Par&  (pura',  para'),  city  (pop 
164,673),  capital  of  Parfi  state,  NK  Brazil,  on  the 
Para  river  It  is  the  chief  port  and  the  metropolis 
of  the  vast  Amazon  river  basin  and  handles  the 
Amazonian  produce — rubber,  Brazil  nuts,  cacao, 
roots  (especially  cube  or  timbo  root,  yielding  rote- 
none),  tagua  nuts,  tobacco,  hardwoods,  and  some 
juto  There  are  small  plants  that  process  some  of 
this  produce  The  port  aroa  was  included  m  the 
nationalization  of  the  Port  of  Para  in  1940  The 
climate  is  humid  and  hot,  the  streets  are  heavily 
shaded  by  tropic  trees,  and  the  botanical  garden  is 
brilliant  with  exotic  flowers  Health  conditions 
were  mu<  h  improved  by  a  drainage  program  in  the 
Second  World  War  Belem  [Port  ,-  Bethlehem] 
was  founded  early  m  the  17th  cent  as  Santa  Maria 
do  Bolem  do  Gr&o  Para,  and  there  is  a  17th-century 
Jesuit  church  The  government  palace  and  the 
cathedral  were  built  in  the  18th  cent  Bel&n 
reached  a  peak  of  feverish  prosperity  in  the  wild- 
rubber  boom  in  the  early  20th  cent ,  then  suffered 
a  depression  which  was  lifted  by  diversification  and 
planned  development  m  the  19308  An  airport  and 
a  coastal  railroad  enhance  the  trade  of  Belem, 
which  also  has  various  state  and  other  institutions, 
including  several  schools  of  higher  education  There 
is  a  well-equipped  modern  leprosarium  The  city 
has  usually  been  called  Para  by  foreigners. 

Belen  (bulan').  village  (pop  3.038),  W  central  N 
Mex  ,  S  of  Albuquerque,  in  a  grain  aroa  It  is  a 
trade  and  railroad  center,  with  railroad  yards  and 
shops  and  a  largo  flour  mill  In  the  Indian  revolt 
of  1680,  the  pueblo  was  destroyed 

Belfast  (bSlfast'),  county  borough  (pop  438,086), 
capital  of  Northern  Ireland,  mainly  in  S  Co  An- 
trim, but  partly  in  N  Co  Down  It  is  on  Belfast 
Lough,  an  inlet  of  the  North  Channel  of  the  Irish 
Sea,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lagan  The  harlx>r, 
8H  nil  long,  is  navigable  to  the  largest  ships  The 
great  shipyards  of  the  Harland  and  Wolff  company 
have  built  some  of  the  largest  ocean  liners  Belfast 
IB  the  center  of  the  Irish  linen  industry,  its  other 
industries  include  tobacco  processing,  flour  milling, 
engineering,  food  canning,  distilling,  browing,  iron 
founding,  woolen  nulling,  and  the  making  of  rope, 
cables,  chemicals,  soap,  machinery,  and  clothing 
A  castle  m  defense  of  a  ford  over  the  Lagan  was 
built  in  1 177  Town  and  castle  were  destroyed  by 
Edward  Bruce  in  the  14th  cent  French  Hugue- 
nots, coming  here  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  town's 
linen  industry  Belfast  became  a  city  in  1888  and 
capital  of  Northern  Ireland  m  1920  In  1935  there 
was  serious  rioting  between  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants after  a  celebration  of  the  battle  of  the  Bovne. 
The  city  and  surrounding  country  were  subjected 
to  heavy  air  raids  in  1941.  Belfast  is  the  seat  of 
Queen's  Univ.  (founded  1845)  and  the  Protestant 
Cathedral  of  St.  Anne  The  Parliament  House  of 
Northern  Ireland  is  at  Stormont,  a  suburb. 

Belfast  (bel'f&st),  city  (pop  5,540),  oo  seat  of  Waldo 
co  ,  8.  Maine,  on  Penobsoot  Bav  opposite  Castme, 
chartered  1853  It  was  settled  by  Scotch-Irish  in 
1770  and  sacked  by  the  British  in  1779  and  again 
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in  1814  Belfast  flourished  aa  a  shipping  and  ship- 
building port  in  the  19th  cent  ,  the  old  homes  of 
many  sea  captains  are  preserved  Marine  supplies 
are  still  made  here,  and  the  city  is  a  port  of  entry 
and  a  tourist  center 

Belfort  (bufftr',  be-,  bel-),  town  (pop  35,952),  capi- 
tal of  the  Territory  of  Belfort,  E  France,  in  Abaoe 
A  major  fortress  town  since  the  17th  cent ,  it  com- 
mands the  Belfort  Gap  or  Burgundy  Gate  between 
the  Voages  and  the  Jura  mts  ,  thus  dominating  the 
roads  from  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  An 
Austrian  possession,  Belfort  passed  to  France 
through  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  and  was 
fortified  by  Vauban  In  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
(1870-71)  the  garrison  withstood  a  siege  of  108 
days  Partly  m  appreciation  of  thin  heroism,  Bel- 
fort  and  the  surrounding  territory  were  left  to 
France  when  tho  rest  of  Alsace  was  annexed  to 
Germany  The  siege  is  commemorated  by  a  huge 
statue  (.«>  ft  high,  72  ft  long),  the  Lion  of  Belfort, 
by  Bartholdi  In  the  First  World  War,  Belfort 
was  successfully  defended,  in  1940,  attacked  from 
the  rear  by  the  Germans  who  had  swung  around 
the  Magmot  Line,  it  was  of  no  military  value 

Belfort,  Territory  of,  department  (235  sq  mi  ,  pop 
86,648),  E  Franco,  surrounding  the  city  of  Belfort 
(its  capital)  and  bordering  Switzerland  on  the  south 
It  was  created  m  1871  from  the  only  district  of 
Alsace  then  left  to  France 

Belgae   see  GAUL 

Belgaum  (belgoum')  town  (pop  58,319),  capital  of 
Belgaum  dist.,  SW  Bombay  state,  India.  There 
are  several  mosques  and  Jam  temples  Textiles  are 
manufactured  bore,  and  there  is  trade  m  fish,  dates, 
coconuts,  and  salt 

Belgian  Congo,  Fr  Congo  Beige,  colony  (904,991 
sq.  mi  ,  pop  10,805,658),  equatorial  Africa.  Leo- 
poldville  is  the  capital  The  Atlantic  coast  line 
(c  50  mi  long)  of  the  Belgian  Congo  separates  two 
parts  of  Portuguese  Africa — Cabiada  to  the  north, 
the  rest  of  Angola  to  the  south  The  frontier  with 
French  Equatorial  Africa  is  largely  marked  by  the 
Bomu  and  Ubaugi  rivers  on  the  north  and  by  the 
Ubangi  and  the  Congo  on  the  west  The  colony  is 
otherwise  bordered  by  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 
on  the  north,  by  Uganda,  Lake  Edward,  Ruanda- 
Uruudi,  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  the  Luapula  river 
(largely  forming  the  eastern  border  with  Northern 
Rhodesia)  on  the  east,  and  by  Northern  Rhodema 
and  Angola  on  the  south  About  two  thirds  of  the 
Belgian  Congo  13  below  the  equator  The  climate 
is  hot  and  the  rainfall  heavy,  especially  in  the  equa- 
torial zone  The  character  of  the  vegetation  varies 
with  the  elevation  of  the  laud  The  low-lying  cen- 
tral region,  traversed  by  the  Congo,  is  dense  jungle 
or  swamp,  and  the  surrounding  highlands  are  bush 
or  grass  savannas  The  exportable  wealth  of  the 
colony  comprises  minerals,  including  copper,  dia- 
monds, lead,  and  gold  (all  mined  in  the  east,  nota- 
bly in  KATANGA),  and  agricultural  products,  espe- 
cially cotton,  palm  oil,  and  coffee  Rubber  and 
ivory  were  formerly  important  The  country's  for- 
eign trade  mainly  travels  along  the  CONGO  (where 
are  situated  major  cities,  including  Leopoldville 
and  Stanley  ville)  and  its  tributaries  A  sparse  net- 
work of  railroads  and  roads  connects  to  the  water- 
way s  some  of  the  regions  (e.g  ,  that  around  Eiisa- 
bethville)  where  the  navigable  river  system  does 
not  extend  Transportation  facilities  are  inade- 
quate for  the  expanding  economy  The  Belgian 
Congo  has  very  little  industry*,  and  the  nativo 
population,  except  for  miners  and  other  hired 
workers  comprising  about  25  percent  of  the  adult 
males,  is  engaged  in  agriculture  There  are  several 
distinct  native  stocks  The  Pygmies,  who  are 
mostly  nomadic  forest  dwellers,  are  thought  to  be 
the  oldest  element  Bantu  tribes  (constituting  the 
bulk  of  the  population)  and  Nilotic  peoples  prob- 
ably invaded  tho  area  and  displaced  the  Pygmies 
A  small  element  of  the  population  is  of  Arab  de- 
scent, and  there  are  some  45,000  white  settlers 
Diogo  Cao  visited  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  in  the 
1480s  The  difficulty  of  penetrating  the  jungle  long 
discouraged  further  explorations  In  the  19th  cent 
David  Livingstone  explored  the  lakes  lying  on  the 
eastern  border,  and  later  Henry  STANLEY  made  his 
epic  trip  down  the  Congo  The  riches  revealed  ox- 
cited  the  interest  of  King  Leopold  II  of  Belgium, 
who  commissioned  (1878)  Stanley  to  make  further 
journeys  and  to  conclude  treaties  with  the  native 
rulers  Leopold  organized  the  Belgian  Free  State 
in  1885  with  himself  as  monarch  arid  as  chief  stock- 
holder in  the  managing  company  The  Free  State 
concerned  itself  with  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
and  with  exploration  as  well  as  with  exploiting  the 
resources  of  the  land  Investigation  of  abuses  of 
the  native  population  on  the  rubber  plantations 
and  in  the  mines  led  to  a  demand  for  a  leas  persona) 
regime,  and  in  1908  the  Free  State  was  transformed 
into  the  colony  of  the  Belgian  Congo  In  the  First 
World  War  troops  from  tho  colony  fought  against 
the  German  holdings  in  Africa,  and  after  the  war 
the  German  territory  of  RTJANDA-URUNDI  was 
placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Belgian 
Congo  SeeL  G  Pugh,  The  Changing  Congo  (1948) 

Belgian  horse   see  HORBB. 

Belgian  literature.  For  literature  in  Flemish  (Dutch), 
see  DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH  LITERATURE.  The  writings 
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BELGIUM 

of  French-speaking  Belgians,  of  whom  the  chief  are 
MAETERLINCK  and  VKRHABBKN,  belong  to  French 
literature  See  also  WAIJLOONS. 
Belgium  (beTjum),  Flemish  Belgii  (Wl'khSO),  Fr 
Belgique  (belsheV),  kingdom  (11,779  sq.  mi  ,  pop. 
8,388,526),  NW  Europe  BRUSSELS  is  the  capital 
Belgium  borders  on  the  North  Sea  and  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  north,  on  Germany  and  the  grand 
duchy  of  Luxembourg  in  the  east,  and  on  France  in 
the  west  and  the  southwest  A  constitutional  mon- 
archy with  a  bicameral  legislature,  Belgium  is  di- 
vided into  nine  provinces,  which  enjoy  a  large 
measure  of  self-government — ANTWERP,  BRABANT, 
EAST  FLANDERS,  WEST  FLANDERS,  HAINAUT, 
LIEGE,  LIMBURG,  LUXEMBOURG,  and  NAMUR  In 
the  BELGIAN  CONGO  the  kingdom  possesses  a  val- 
uable colony  Belgium  is  low-lying  except  in  the 
ARDENNES  mts  in  the  south  Its  population,  the 
densest  m  Europe,  is  overwhelmingly  industrial. 
Coal  mining,  steel  production,  and  chemical  indus- 
tries are  concentrated  mainly  in  the  Sambre  and 
Mouse  valleys,  around  MONS,  CH  \RLFHOI,  NAMUR, 
and  LIEGE,  and  in  the  CAMPINR  coal  basin  Some 
iron  IB  mined,  but  most  is  imported,  especially  from 
the  Lorraine  basin  in  France  Zinc  is  mined  and 
worked  in  the  Liege  area  Textiles,  the  chief  Bel- 
gian manufacture,  are  produced  rnainlv  m  West 
Flanders  (OR,  at  Tournai)  and  Hainaut  (eg,  at 
Courtrai)  MALINES,  BRUGES,  and  Brussels  are 
celebrated  for  their  lace  The  industrial  centers  are 
linked  with  each  other  and  with  the  main  ports 
( ANTWERP  and  GHENT)  by  the  MEUBB  and 
SCHFLDT  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  by  a  network 
of  canals  (notably  the  ALBERT  CANAL)  totaling 
c.l,  100  mi  ,  and  by  the  densest  railroad  net  of  con- 
tinental Europe  In  shipping  and  transit  trade 
Belgium  is  among  the  world's  leading  countries 
Exc  ept  in  the  marshy  Campine  and  in  the  heavily 
forested  Ardennes  there  is  much  arable  and  •well- 
irrigated  soil  Truck  farming  and  cattle  raising  are 
important  in  Belgian  agriculture  Despite  the  in- 
tense industrialization,  many  <  ities  have  preserved 
their  treasures  of  medieval  architecture  and  art, 
thus  attracting  tourists  Ghent,  LOUVAIN,  Brus- 
sels, and  Liege  are  university  cities  The  Belgians 
are  about  evenly  divided  into  two  language  groups 
by  a  line  running  roughlv  E-W  through  Brussels 
North  of  the  line  Flemish,  a  Dutch  dialert,  is  offi- 
cial ,  south  of  the  line,  1-  rent  h  is  offic  lal  Brussels  is 
bilingual  German  is  spoken  m  parts  of  Liege  prov  , 
notably  at  Eupen  and  Malmedv  The  W\i  LOONS, 
in  SE  Belgium,  speak  a  French  dialet  t  which  has  no 
official  standing  The  Koman  Catholic  Churt  h  em- 
braces virtually  the  entire  population  and  plays  a 
powerful  part  in  Belgian  life,  especially  in  educa- 
tion Its  primate  in  Belgium  is  the  ar<  h  bishop  of 
Malinea  Belgium  takes  its  name  (in  general  use 
only  since  the  late  18th  cent )  from  the  Belgao,  a 
people  of  ancient  GAUL  The  Koman  province  of 
Belgica  was  ninth  larger  than  modern  Belgium 
Here  the  FR  A.VKS  first  appeared  in  the  3d  cent  A  D 
The  Carolmgian  dynasty  had  its  roots  at  H*  KSTAL, 
in  Belgium  After  the  divisions  (9th  cent )  of 
Charlemagne's  empire  Belgium  was  comprised  in 
LOTHARINOIA  and  later  in  the  duchy  of  Lower 
Lorraine,  which  occupied  all  but  the  western  part 
of  the  so-called  Low  COUNTRIES  In  the  1 2th  c  ent 
Lower  Lorraine  disintegrated,  the  duchies  of  Bra- 
bant (see  BRABANT,  DUCHY  ot)  and  LUXFIWHOLRG 
and  the  bishopric  of  Liege  took  its  place  The  his- 
tories of  these  feudal  states  and  of  FLANDFRH  and 
Hainaut  constitute  the  medieval  hibtor\  of  Bel- 
gium The  salient  fact  was  the  rise  of  the  cities 
(e  g ,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  YPRFS)  to  virtual  inde- 
pendence and  to  economic  prosperity  through  their 
wool  industry  and  their  trade  In  the  15th  cent  all 
present  Belgium  passed  to  the  dukes  of  BURGIT>DY, 
who  strove  to  curtail  local  liberties  At  the  same 
time  the  wool  industry  de«  lined,  partly  because  of 
English  competition  With  the  death  (1482)  of 
MART  OF  BURGUNDY  a  period  of  foreign  domina- 
tion began  (see  the  article  NETHERLANDS,  AUSTRI- 
AN AND  SPA NIKH,  which  covers  the  period  from  1477 
to  1797).  The  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (1797) 
transferred  Belgium  from  Austria  to  France,  the 
Treaty  of  Pans  (1815)  gave  it  to  the  Netherlands 
In  1830  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Brussels  against 
King  WILLIAM  I  Belgian  independence  was  de- 
clared, and  in  1831  Prim  e  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha  was  rhosen  king  of  the  Belgians  (see  Lio- 
*OLD  I)  The  European  powers,  meeting  at 
London  (see  LONDON,  CONFERENCE  of,  1830-31)  ap- 
proved the  new  status,  but  William  I  rejected  their 
decision  and  invaded  Belgium,  withdrawing  only 
when  France  and  England  intervened  in  1832  A 
final  Dutch-Belgian  peace  treaty  was  signed  m 
1839,  and  the  "perpetual  neutrality"  of  Belgium 
was  guaranteed  by  the  major  powers,  including 
Prussia.  Under  the  rule  ( 1865- 1909)  of  LEOPOLD 
II  the  rapid  industrialization  of  the  country  led  to 
labor  unrest  and  to  the  rise  of  the  Socialist  party 
in  opposition  to  the  reactionary  and  clerical 
groups  Social  conditions  improved  under  ALBERT 
I  (1909-34),  who  also  granted  universal  and  equal 
male  suffrage  (the  suffrage  was  extended  to  all 
women  only  m  1948)  In  Aug  ,  1914,  Germany  in- 
vaded neutral  Belgium  and  kept  it  under  a  harsh 
occupation  regime  throughout  the  First  World 
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War,  while  the  Belgian  army  continued  to  fight  on 
French  soil  Tension  between  the  French  and 
Flemish  elements  characterised  the  period  after 
J918  In  May,  1940,  Germany,  which  m  1937  had 
again  guaranteed  Belgian  neutrality,  attacked  and 
occupied  Belgium  (see  WORLD  WAR,  SECOND). 
King  LEOPOLD  III  surrendered  unconditionally  on 
May  28,  but  the  Belgian  cabinet  continued  to  wage 
war  on  Germany  from  London  German  occupa- 
tion placed  the  country  under  a  reign  of  terror,  by 
1944  some  600,000  Belgians  were  working  as  slave 
laborers  m  Germany  Liberation  by  British  and 
American  troops,  aided  by  an  efficient  Belgian 
underground  army,  came  in  Sept ,  1944.  The  un- 
successful German  counteroffenaive  of  Dec.,  1944 — 
Jan  ,  1945  (see  BATTLE  OF  THE  BULGE),  caused 
much  destruction  in  addition  to  the  damage 
wrought  in  May,  1940,  and  by  Allied  air  raids 
However,  Belgian  economy  recovered  far  more 
rapidly  than  the  rest  of  Western  Europe  The  chief 
political  issue  of  post-war  years  was  the  question  of 
the  return  of  King  Leopold,  whose  surrender  in 
1940  had  led  to  attacks  by  the  Liberals  and  Social- 
ists Despite  the  support  of  the  Conservative 
Catholics,  Leopold  was  still  barred  from  return  in 
May,  1950,  his  brother,  Prince  Charles,  was  regent 
for  him  after  1944  Belgium  joined  (1947)  with  the 
Netherlands  and  Luxembourg  to  form  a  customs 
union  This  bloc,  known  as  Benelux,  joined  with 
England  and  France  in  a  Five- Power  Pact  (1948), 
participated  in  the  European  Recovery  Program 
after  1948,  and  joined  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
(1949)  Sec  Henri  Pirenne,  Histoire  de  Belgique 
(6  vols  ,  1900-1926)  and  Belgian  Democracy  Its 
Early  History  (1910,  Eng  tr ,  1915),  A  R  H. 
Moncrieff,  Belgium,  Past  and  Present  (1920), 
£mile  Cammaerts,  History  of  Belgium  (1921),  8 
B  Clough,  History  of  the  Flemish  Movement  in 
Belgium  (1930),  Hugh  Gibson,  Belgium  (1939) 

Belgorod  (bjgl'gtirud),  city  (pop  31,036),  SW  Eu- 
ropean RSFSR,  45  mi  NNW  of  Kharkov  It  is  a 
raihoad  junction  and  an  agncultuial  center 

Belgorod-Dnestrovsky  (-dunye'strdPske),  Rumani- 
an Cetatea-Alba,  city  (1930  pop  34  485),  S  Ukraine, 
a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester  It  is  in  a  fer- 
tile agricultural  and  wmo-procluc  ing  region  Found- 
ed as  Tvras  bv  Greek  colonists  (7th  cent  B  C  ),  it 
later  passed  under  Roman  and  Byzantine  rule 
Until  its  conquest  (1484)  by  the  Turks,  who  named 
it  Akkerman,  the  city  frequently  changed  hands 
The  Genoese  built  a  castle  near  by,  which  Stephen 
the  Great  of  Moldavia  restored  in  the  15th  cent  ,  of 
this  rums  remain  With  Bessarabia,  the  city  passed 
to  Russia  in  1812,  to  Rumania  in  1918,  and  again 
to  Russia  in  1940  (confirmed  1947) 

Belgrade  (Wl'grnd),  town  (pop  1,046),  SW  Maine, 
SW  of  Watervillc,  settled  1774.  Belgrade  village 
is  headquarters  for  the  Belgrade  Lakes  resort  area 

Belgrade  (boTgrad),  Serbo-Croatian  Beograd  (bu6'- 
grat),  city  (pop  388,246),  capital  of  Yugoslavia 
and  of  Serbia,  on  the  Danube  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sava  Because  of  its  strategic  position  it  is  called 
the  key  to  the  Balkans  It  has  metallurgical, 
woodworking,  textile,  tanning,  and  food  industries 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  university  (founded  1863),  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  and  of  an  Orthodox 
Eastern  patriarch  Belgrade  grew  from  fortifica- 
tions built  by  Colts,  Illvrianb,  and  Romans  Its 
Roman  name  was  Singidinum  Here  Decius  was 
born  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  In  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  Belgrade  was  held  variously  by  the 
Bvzantmo  Empire,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  In 
the  12th  cent  it  passed  to  Serbia  and  became  its 
capital  John  Huii vadi  and  St  John  Capistran  re- 
pulsed a  Turkish  attack  in  1456,  but  in  1521  it  was 
captured  by  Suleiman  I  The  Turks  made  Bel- 
grade their  chief  strategic  fortress  m  Europe  The 
Austnans  stormed  it  in  1688,  in  1717,  and  m  1789 
but  were  able  to  keep  it  only  from  the  Treaty  of 
Passanmitz  (1718)  to  the  Treaty  of  Belgrade 
(1739)  The  pashahl  (Turk  , -province)  of  Bel- 
grade was  the  scene  of  the  Serbian  insurrections  led 
by  Karageorge  and  M ilosh  Obrenovic  h  The  Turk- 
ish garrison  bombarded  the  citv  in  1862  but  finally 
withdrew  in  1867  In  the  First  World  War,  Bel- 
grade was  occupied  (1916-18)  by  the  Austnans 
In  the  Second  World  War  it  underwent  extreme 
hardship  under  German  occupation  (1941-44)  and 
suffered  widespread  damage  Belgrade,  a  hand- 
some city  with  fine  parks,  palaces,  museums,  and 
( hurc  hes,  was  quickly  rebuilt  after  the  war 

Bel  gran  o,  Manuel  (mftnwftl'  bMgra'nS),  1770-1820, 
Argentine  revolutionist  Important  as  a  political 
figure — he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  com- 
mercial tribunal  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1794 — he  vig- 
orously championed  popular  education  and  pro- 
posed economic  reforms  He  contributed  to 
Teleorafo  mercanttl,  the  first  periodical  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata  (founded  1801),  and  published  (1810-11) 
Corrro  de  comercio  He  served  under  LINIBRS  against 
the  British  invaders  (1806-7)  A  leader  in  the  revo- 
lution of  May,  1810,  he  was  a  member  of  the  first 
patnot  governing  junta  and  commander  of  the  un- 
successful expedition  to  Paraguay.  In  1812  he  suc- 
ceeded Pueyrredc5n  as  commander  of  the  Army  of 
the  North  and  won  decisive  battles  at  Tucuman 
(1812)  and  Salta  (1813)  Later  in  1813  he  invaded 
Upper  Peru  (now  Bolma),  but  after  defeats  at  Vil- 


capugio  and  Ayohuma  he  was  superseded  (1814)  by 
San  Martin.  In  1815  Belgrano  was  in  Europe  on  an 
unsuccessful  diplomatic  mission.  He  again  com- 
manded the  Army  of  the  North  from  1816  to  1819 
See  Bartolome  Mitre,  Historic  de  Belgrano  (4th  ed  , 
3  vols..  1887). 

Belgrtvit  (Wlera'v&i),  fashionable  section  of  Lon- 
don, England,  m  the  West  End,  8  of  Bel  grave 
Square  and  touching  Buckingham  Palace  gardens 
and  Hyde  Park 

Belhsven,  town  (pop  2,360),  E  N  C.,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Pungo  on  a  branch  of  Pamhco  Sound  and  E 
of  Washington,  in  a  lumber  and  fishing  area 

Belial  (be'toul),  name  applied  to  SATAN 

Belington,  shipping  city  (pop  1,517),  N  W.Va  ,  NW 
of  Elkins,  in  a  forest  area,  me  1906 

Belinsky.  Vissarion  Grigoryevich  (vlsnrydn'  grfgdr'- 
yuvich  byu'ym'skc*),  1810-48,  Russian  writer  He 
was  the  founder  of  modern  Russian  literary  criti- 
cism and  is  considered  today,  as  he  was  before  the 
Russian  Revolution,  a  great  progressive  thinker 
not  only  in  the  held  of  literature  but  also  in  that  of 
sociopolitical  ideas  Although  for  a  time  he  ap- 
peared, under  Hegel's  influence,  to  condone  tsar- 
dom  and  reaction  in  general,  he  returned  in  the 
1840s  to  his  early  liberalism  and  repudiated  the 
doctrine  of  art  for  art's  sake  which  he  had  em- 
braced From  this  tune  he  was  the  principal  cham- 
Sion  of  the  realistic  and  socially  responsible  new 
ussian  literature 

Behsarius  (bMTsar'Sfts),  c  505-565,  Byzantine  gen- 
eral under  JUSTINIAN  I  After  suppressing  (532) 
the  dangerous  Nika  sedition  (see  BLUES  AND 
GREENS),  he  defeated  (533-34)  the  Vandals  of 
Africa,  capturing  their  king,  and  in  535  was  given 
command  of  the  expedition  to  recover  Italy  from 
the  Ostrogoths  He  took  Naples  and  Rome  (536) 
and,  after  some  delays  occasioned  by  a  conflict  of 
authority  with  NARSES,  captured  Milan  and  Ra- 
\enna  (540)  He  fought  an  indecisive  campaign 
(541-42)  against  KHOSRU  I  of  Persia,  and  in  544 
was  sent  back  to  Italy  against  TOTILA  Handi- 
capped by  Justinian's  jealousy  and  distrust,  he  did 
little  more  than  hold  the  enemv  in  check,  he  \\as 
recalled  in  548  and  replaced  bv  Narses  In  659  he 
emerged  from  retirement  to  drive  tho  Bulgarians 
from  Constantinople  He  was  accused  (662)  of  a 
conspiracy  and  temporarily  imprisoned  but  was 
shortly  restored  to  favor 

Belitong,  Indonesia   see  BILLITON 

Belize  (buleV),  city  (pop  c  16,500),  capital  and 
chief  seaport  of  BRITISH  HONDURAS,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Belize  river  The  river  flows  150  mi  gener- 
ally W  to  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  and  is  navigable1 
almost  to  Guatemala,  its  estuary  forms  a  good  har- 
bor, but  outlying  cavs  exclude  deep-draft  vessels 
and  make  passage  difficult  for  coastwise  trade 
Through  Belize  pass  the  forest  products  of  the  in- 
terior Usually  free  from  storms,  the  city  (alt 
1  ft )  was  nearly  destroyed  by  hurricane  in  1931 

Belkiutp,  Jeremy  (beVnftp),  1744-98,  American  his- 
torian, b  Boston  A  Congregational  minister,  he 
wrote  history  out  of  antiquarian  interest,  but 
showed  great  diligence  and  skill  in  research  and 
considerable  ability  in  writing  His  History  of  New 
Hampshire  (3  vols  ,  1784-92)  was  a  model  of  early 
local  history  He  was  a  leader  in  the  founding 
(1794)  of  tho  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the 
first  state  historical  society 

Belknap,  William  Worth,  1829-90,  U  S  Secretary  of 
War  (1869-76),  b  Newburgh,  N  Y  Ho  attended 
Pnnceton,  studied  law  at  Georgetown,  D  C  ,  and 
practiced  in  Iowa  He  served  in  the  Civil  War,  was 
a  division  commander  under  Sherman  m  Georgia 
and  the  Carolmas,  and  bee  arne  a  major  general  in 
1865  An  internal  revenue  collector  in  Iowa  (1865- 
69),  he  was  made  Secretary  of  War  by  Grant  In 
1876  a  political  scandal  broke  when  a  House  com- 
mittee found  evidence  that  Belknap  had  indirectly 
received  annual  bribes  from  the  trader  at  an  Indian 
post  Impeachment  was  unanimously  voted  Grant 
accepted  Belknap's  resignation  At  the  Senate 
trial,  the  vote  was  35  "guilty,"  25  "not  guilty"— 
falling  short  of  the  two  thirds  necessary  to  convict 
Of  the  25,  22  declared  that  they  voted  "not  guilty" 
on  the  ground  that  the  Senate  lacked  jurisdiction 
after  Belknap's  accepted  resignation.  He  later 
practiced  law  in  Washington.  D  C 

Bell,  Alexander  Graham,  1847-1922,  American  sci- 
entist, inventor  of  the  telephone,  b  Edinburgh. 
Scotland,  educated  at  the  Uiuv  of  Edinburgh  and 
University  College,  London,  son  of  Alexander 
Melville  Bell.  He  worked  in  London  with  his 
father,  whose  system  of  visible  speech  he  used  m 
teaching  the  deaf  to  talk  In  1870  he  wont  to  Can- 
ada, and  during  1871  he  lectured,  chiefly  to  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf,  in  Boston  and  other  cities  Dunng 
the  next  few  years  he  conducted  his  own  school  of 
vocal  physiology  in  Boston,  lectured  at  Boston 
Umv ,  and  worked  on  his  inventions  His  teach- 
ing methods  were  of  lasting  value  m  the  improve- 
ment of  education  for  the  deaf  As  early  as  1865 
Bell  conceived  the  idea  of  transmitting  speech  by 
electric  waves  In  1875,  while  he  was  experiment- 
ing with  a  multiple  harmonic  telegraph,  the  prin- 
ciple of  transmission  and  reproduction  came  to 
him,  and  by  March  10,  1876,  his  apparatus  was  so 
far  developed  that  the  first  complete  sentence, 
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"Watson,  come  here;  I  want  you,"  waa  distinctly 
heard  by  his  assistant.  The  first  demonstration 
took  place  before  the  American  Academy  of  Arta 
and  Sciences  in  Boston  on  May  10,  1876,  and  a 
more  significant  one,  at  the  Philadelphia  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  the  same  year,  introduced  the 
telephone  to  the  world  The  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany was  organized  in  July,  1877  A  long  period 
of  patent  litigation  followed  in  which  Bell's  claims 
were  completely  upheld  by  the  U  8  Supreme 
Court.  With  the  telephone  commercially  estab- 
lished, Bell's  attention  turned  to  other  subjects 
With  the  50,000  francs  awarded  him  as  the  Volta 
Prize  for  his  invention  he  established  the  Volta 
Laboratory  in  Washington,  D  C  ,  where  the  first 
successful  phonograph  record  was  produced  Bell 
invented  the  photophone,  which  transmitted 
speech  by  light  rays,  the  audiometer,  another  in- 
vention for  the  deaf,  the  induction  balance,  used 
to  locate  metallic  objects  in  the  human  body,  and 
the  flat  and  the  cylindrical  wax  recorders  for  phono- 
graphs He  investigated  the  nature  and' causes  of 
deafness  and  made  an  elaborate  study  of  itB  hered- 
ity Largely  through  his  influence  was  founded 
(1880)  the  magazine  Science,  which  became  the 
official  organ  for  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  A  liberal  gift  also  es- 
tablished the  Astrophysical  Observatory  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  in  1898  he  was  made 
a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Ho  was  president 
of  the  National  Geographic  Society  from  1896  to 
1004  and  by  insisting  on  pictures  in  its  magazine 
did  much  to  increase  its  circulation  under  the 
editorship  of  his  son-in-law,  Gilbert  Grosvenor 
After  1895  his  interest  was  occupied  largely  by 
aviation,  and  he  spent  many  months  experiment- 
ing at  his  summer  home  on  Cape  Breton  He 
invented  the  tetrahedral  kite  The  \enal  Experi- 
ment Association,  founded  under  his  patronage 
in  1907,  brought  together  G  H  Curtis,  F  W  Bald- 
win, and  others,  who  invented  the  aileron  principle 
and  developed  the  hydroplane  See  biography  by 
Catherine  Mackenzie  (1928) 

Bell,  Alexander  Melville,  1819-1905,  Scottish-Amer- 
u  an  educator,  b  Edinburgh  Bell  taught  elocution 
in  Edinburgh  from  1843  to  1865  He  worked  out  a 
pin  siological  or  visible  alphatet,  with  symbols  by 
means  of  whic  h  it  was  possible  to  represent  every 
sound  of  the  human  voice  He  later  lectured  at 
the  Umv  of  London  and  in  Boston,  in  1870  ho 
moved  to  Kingston,  Ont ,  in  1881  to  Washington, 
D  C  There  he  engaged  in  the  education  of  deaf- 
mutes  and  c  ontmued  to  write  on  education  and  the 
science  of  speech  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Has 
his  son 

Bell,  Andrew,  1753-1 S32,  Butish  educator,  b  St 
Andrews,  Scotland  Aftei  sovcm  years  in  Virginia 
us  a  tutor,  he  returned  to  England,  was  ordained 
a  deacon,  and  later  (1789)  became  superintendent 
of  an  orphan  asylum  in  Madras,  India  Here  he 
developed  the  MONITORIAL  SYSTEM,  which  he  de- 
ne n  bed  in  a  pamphlet,  Experiment  in  Education, 
published  upon  his  return  to  London  (1797) 
Joseph  LANCAtm  R,  a  Quaker,  established  a  sc  hool 
on  similar  prim  iples,  and  Bell  organized  a  system 
of  sc  hools  teac  hmg  the  principles  of  the  Established 
Church  See  btographv  by  Robert  Southev  and 
C  C  Southej  (3vols,  1844-),  J  M.D  Meiklejohn, 
An  Old  Educational  Reformer  (1881) 
Bell,  Sir  Charles,  1774-1842,  Scottish  anatomist 
and  surgeon,  educated  at  Edinburgh  He  became 
professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  London,  m  1824  and  was 
professor  of  surgery  at  the  Umv  of  Edinburgh 
from  1836  He  was  the  first  to  distinguish  between 
the  motor  and  the  sensory  functions  of  the  nerves; 
this  work  WUB  confirmed  and  elaborated  bv  Magen- 
die  m  1822  Among  Bell's  works  is  The  Vervous 
System  of  the  Human  Body  (1830).  a  contribution 
of  great  importance  See  his  letters  (ed  by  his 
wife,  1870)  His  brothoi  John  Bell,  1763-1820,  a 
surgeon  of  Edinburgh,  was  a  founder  of  modern 
surgery  of  the  blood  vessels  and  author  of  Anatomy 
of  the  Human  Body  (1793),  Discourses  on  the  Nature 
and  Cure  of  Wounds  (17°5),  and  Principles  of 
Surgery  (1801-7) 

Bell,  Clive,  1881-,  English  critic  of  art  and  litera- 
ture His  works  include  Art  (1914),  Since  Cezanne 
(1922),  Landmarks  in  Nineteenth-Century  Painting 
(1927),  Civilization  (1928),  Proust  (1929),  An  Ac- 
count of  French  Painting  (1931),  Enjoying  Pictures 
(1934),  and  Victor  Pasmore  (1946) 
Bell,  Gertrude  Margaret  Lowthian,  1S68-1926,  Eng- 
lish traveler  and  author,  one  of  the  builders  of 
modern  Iraq  She  graduated  at  Oxford  (1887) 
with  first-class  honors  in  history  An  intrepid 
mountain  climber,  she  achieved  several  Alpine 
records  From  1892  she  journeyed  extensively  m 
Persia,  Anatolia,  and  Syria  and  early  m  1914 
reached  Hall  in  the  Arabian  Desert.  In  the  First 
World  War  she  placed  her  unmatched  knowledge 
of  Near  Eastern  geography,  languages,  and  per- 
sonalities at  the  disposal  of  the  British  govern- 
ment and  in  1915  was  appointed  to  the  intelligence 
service.  As  liaison  officer  of  the  Arab  Bureau  m 
Iraq  and  assistant  political  officer,  her  aid  waa 
invaluable.  She  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
selection  of  Feisal  I  as  king.  She  founded  and 
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directed  the  archaeological  museum  of  Baghdad, 
for  which  she  secured  part  of  the  funds  from  Ur. 
Her  writings  include  Poem*  from  the  Divan  of 
Hafiz  (1807),  The  Desert  and  the  Sown  (1907), 
Amurath  to  Amurath  (1911),  Palace  and  Mosque  at 
Ukhaidir  (1914),  The"* Arab  of  Mesopotamia  (1917), 
and  Persian  Pictures  (1928,  pub  anonymously 
as  Safar  Nameh,  1894)  See  The  Letters  of  Ger- 
trude Bell  (ed  bv  Lady  BeH,«1927),  Earlier  Letters 
(ed  by  Elsa  Richmond,  1937) ;  biography  by  Ron- 
ald Bodley  and  Lorna  Hearst  (1940) 

Bell,  Henry,  1767-1830,  British  ship  designer,  b. 
Scotland  He  was  a  pioneer  in  building  steam- 
ships His  Comet,  launched  on  the  Clyde  in  1812, 
introduced  practical  steam  river  navigation  in 
Europe 

Bell,  John,  surgeon  see  BELL,  SIR  CHARLES 

Bell,  John,  1797-1869,  American  statesman,  b  near 
Nashville,  Tenn  ,  grad  Cumberland  College  (now 
the  Umv  of  Nashville),  1814  A  leading  member 
of  the  Nashville  bar,  he  served  in  the  U  S  House  of 
Representatives  (1827-41),  was  speaker  in  1834, 
and  for  a  few  weeks  in  1834  was  Secretary  of  War 
under  Harrison  At  first  a  Jacksoman,  Bell  broke 
with  Jackson  in  the  fight  over  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  and  ultimately  became  the  chief 
leader  of  the  Whigs  in  Tennessee,  dominating  state 
politics  for  nearly  two  decades  As  U  S  Senator 
(1847-59),  he  was  the  leader  of  the  conservative 
Southern  element  which,  though  supporting  slav- 
ery, plac  od  the  Union  first  He  admitted  the  right 
of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  m  the  territories, 
supported  Clav's  Compromise  of  1850,  objected  to 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  and  supported  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  under  the  Lee  ompton  Constitu- 
tion In  1860  Bell  was  the  presidential  candidate  of 

I  the  moderate  CONSTITUTION  VL  UNION  PARTY  and 
won  the  electoral  votes  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
and  Virginia,  significantly  all  border  states  The 
lower  South  seceded  with  Lincoln's  election,  but 
Bell  held  Tennessee  m  the  Union  until  after  the  fir- 
ing on  Fort  Sumter  Bell  counseled  resistance  to 
the  Union  invasion,  but,  heartbroken  arid  m  ill- 
health,  took  no  active  part  in  the  Civil  War  See 
biography  by  Joseph  Howard  Parks  (1950) 

Bell,  John  Joy,  1871-1934,  Scottish  journalist  and 
author  He  wrote  humorous  stones  arid  plays,  fre- 
quently in  dialect,  of  life  m  Glasgow,  but  is  best 
remembered  for  his  story  Wee  Macgreegor  (1902). 

Bell,  Robert,  18(K)-1867.  Irish  journalist  and  author, 
a  founder  of  the  Dublin  Historical  Society  He  is 
beat  remembered  for  his  annotated  edition  of  the 
Knglish  Poets  (24  voln  ,  1854-57) 

Bell,  Robert,  1841-1917,  Canadian  geologist,  b 
Toronto,  educated  at  Me  Gill  Umv  For  over  60 
years  he  was  connected  with  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada,  part  of  the  time  as  director  and  chief 
geologist  His  explorations  and  surveys  took  him 
to  nearly  every  part  of  Canada 

Bell,  city  (pop  11,264),  in  San  Antonio  township  S 
Calif  ,  near  Los  Angeles,  me  1927  Among  its 
manufactures  are  steel  and  iron  products 

bell,  m  music,  a  percussion  instrument  consisting  of 
a  hollow  vessel  usually  cup-shaped  with  a  flanged 
opening  and  now  generally  cast  of  bell  metal,  set 
into  vibration  by  a  blow  from  a  clapper  within  or 
from  a  hammer  without  A  set  of  bells,  usually 
not  more  than  15  in  numl>er,  tuned  to  the  intervals 
of  the  major  scale,  is  called  a  chime  A  larger  set, 
with  chromatic  intervals,  is  called  a  carillon  The 
bells  of  a  carillon  are  play  ed  from  a  keyboard  and 
are  stationary ,  while  those  of  a  chime  may  not  be 
Harmonies  and  effects  of  shading,  not  possible  on 
a  chime,  are  part  of  the  art  of  carillon  playing — 
an  art  for  which  there  is  a  sc  hool  in  Belgium  The 
bells  of  a  carillon  must  be  tuned  with  more  ac- 
curacy than  those  of  a  chime,  the  best  modern 
craftsmen  can  tune  the  fundamental  (known  as  the 
hum  note),  the  octave  (known  as  the  strike  note), 
the  twelfth,  and  the  fifteenth  with  perfec  t  accuracy 
Bells  were  known  in  am  lent  civilizations  and  have 
been  used  in  connection  with  all  major  religions 
except  Mohammedanism  China  had  very  large 
bells  as  early  as  2000  B  C  but  did  not  make  musical 
uae  of  them  Bells  tuned  to  a  musical  scale  were 
first  used  m  Venice,  before  the  llth  cent  By  the 
14th  cent  ,  bells  had  become  part  of  the  symbolism 
and  ritual  of  Christianity  The  carillon  developed 
out  of  the  Belgian  vooralag  of  the  15th  cent ,  a  set 
of  bells  attached  to  a  large  tower  clock  which 
played  a  tune  before  striking  the  hour  In  the  Low 
Countries,  where  the  making  and  playing  of  caril- 
lons centered,  they  were  installed  in  all  the  princi- 
pal cities  A  peak  in  carillon  making  was  reached 
in  the  work  of  the  brothers  Hemonv  of  Amsterdam, 
who  were  active  from  1641  until  1677  The  caril- 
ionneur's  art  reached  its  flower  in  the  18th  cent , 
declining  during  the  French  Revolution,  when 
many  carillons  were  melted  to  make  armaments 
Although  at  Queen  Elizabeth's  command  a  carillon 
of  40  bells  was  installed  in  the  Chapel  Royal, 
carillon  playing  was  overshadowed  in  England  by 
the  science  of  change  ringing,  which  became  popu- 
lar m  the  17th  cent  In  this  practice  a  group  of 
ringers,  using  a  peal  (or  set)  of  bells  tuned  to  the 
diatonic  scale,  ring  the  bells  in  various  stated  or- 
ders, not  repeating  any  order.  The  bell  ia  swung 
full  circle,  being  sounded  by  a  clapper  within,  thus 
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giving  a  more  resonant  sound  than  in  carillon 
playing,  wherein  a  hammer  strikes  a  stationary 
bell  Toward  the  end  of  the  19th  cent.  English 
bellmakers  rediscovered  the  secrets  of  tuning  which 
had  been  used  by  the  17th-century  Dutch  and 
Flemish  craftsmen  This,  with  improvements  in 
methods  of  striking,  in  placement  of  the  bells,  and 
in  action  of  the  keyboard,  has  made  20th-century 
carillons  the  finest  in  existence  Active  in  a  renais- 
sance of  carillon  music  was  Jef  Denijn  (1862-1941), 
canllonneur  of  Mechlin  Since  the  First  World 
War  many  carillons  have  been  installed  in  the 
United  States,  outstanding  is  that  of  the  Riverside 
Church,  New  York  (1930),  whose  20-ton  bourdon 
bell  is  the  largest  ever  cast  in  England  The  largest 
bell  in  the  world  IB  the  Great  Bell  of  Moscow,  cast 
in  1733.  it  cracked  before  it  was  ever  rung  Bella 
signaled  the  Sicilian  Vespers  in  1282  and  the  massa- 
cre of  St  Bartholomew's  Day  in  1572  Many 
legends  and  traditions  are  associated  with  bells. 
For  use  of  the  term  bells  on  shipboard,  see  BELLA. 
SeeS  N  Coleman.  Bttts  (1928),  W  G.  Rice,  Cani- 
lon  Music  and  flinging  Towers  of  the  Old  World 
and  the  New  ( 1930) ,  F  P  Price.  The  Cantton  (1933). 

Belle,  Stefano  dell*  (stafa'nA  del'la  Wl'lA),  1610-64, 
Italian  engraver,  b  Florence  His  engravings  num- 
ber over  1,400  pieces,  the  view  of  the  Pont  Neuf, 
Pans,  is  usually  considered  his  finest  work. 

belladonna  (beiudfl'nu)  [Ital  .-beautiful  lady,  from 
an  old  practice  of  using  the  drug  to  dilate  the  pu- 
pils of  the  eyes  for  cosmetic  reasons  j  or  deadly  night- 
shade, an  Old  World  perennial  NIGHTSHADB  (Atropa 
belladonna),  long  noted  for  its  narcotic  poison  (see 
ATROPINE)  Belladonna  has  purplish  flowers  and 
black  berries  and  is  cultivated  for  its  various  me- 
dicinal uses 

belladonna  lily .  see  AMARYLLIS 

Bellaire  (bel'ar'),  city  (pop  13,799),  E  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  nver  below  Wheeling,  W  Va  ,  settled  c  1802 
Coal  mining  and  the  manufacture  of  enamelware 
and  glass  are  done  here 

Bellamy,  Edward  (bel'ume),  1850-98,  American  au- 
thor, b  Chicopee  Falls  (now  part  of  Chicopee), 
Mass  After  being  admitted  to  the  bar  he  tried  his 
hand  at  journalism  and  contributed  short  stories 
of  genuine  charm  to  magazines  These  were  later 
collected  as  The  Blind  Man's  World  and  Other 
Stories  (1898)  His  novels— -Dr  Heidenhoff's  Proc- 
ess (1880),  Miss  Ludington'n  Sister  (1884),  and 
The  Duke  of  Stockbridge  (book  form  1900) — were 
followed  by  Looking  Backward,  2OOO-1887  (1888), 
which  overshadowed  his  other  work  and  brought 
him  fame  This  Utopian  romance  pictured  the 
world  m  A  D  2000  under  a  system  of  state  social- 
ism Much  of  the  book's  appeal  lies  in  its  unpre- 
tentious style  and  vivid  picture  of  the  imagined 
soc  ictv  The  work  sold  over  a  million  copies  in  the 
next  few  years  and  resulted  m  the  formation  of 
"Nationalist"  clubs  throughout  the  nation  and  the 
founding  of  the  Nationalist  monthly  (1888-91) 
Bellamy  himself  founded  and  edited  the  New 
Nation  (1891-94).  a  weekly  Equality,  a  sequel  to 
Looking  Backioard,  appeared  m  1897  See  biog- 
raphy by  A  E  Morgan  (1944),  Morgan,  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Edward  Bellamy  (1945),  with  excerpts 

Bellamy,  George  Anne,  1731 ''-1788,  English  actress 
Her  fir&t  appearance  in  1742  was  m  Congreve's 
Lovt-  for  Love,  and  she  was  Gari  ick's  Juliet  in  the 
celebrated  theatrical  duel  with  Spranger  BARRY  and 
Mrs  Gibber  in  1750  Admired  in  her  heyday  by 
aristocratic  and  theatrical  society,  she  died  in  pov- 
erty See  her  Apology  for  the  Life  of  George  A  nne 
Bellamy  (1785) 

Bellamy,  Joseph,  1719-90,  Congregationalist  clergy- 
man, b  Cheshire,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  1735  A  fol- 
lower of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  a  powerful 
revivalist  of  the  Great  Awakening,  he  preached 
in  Bethlehem,  Conn  ,  for  52  years  Bellamy  wrote 
True  Religion  Delineated  (1750)  and  pamphlets  in 
opposition  to  the  Half-Way  Covenant 

Bellarmine  (belar'mln),  1542-1621,  Italian  church- 
man, cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church  His  full  name 
was  Roberto  PYancesco  Romolo  Bellarmmo  He 
joined  the  Jesuits  (1560)  and  taught  at  Louvain 
(1569-76)  and  at  the  Roman  College  (1576)  In 
1599  he  received  the  red  hat  and  from  1601  to  1605 
he  was  archbishop  of  Capua  His  theological 
works  (in  Latin)  were  polemical  and  widely  noticed 
One,  the  most  lucid  modern  exposition  of  Catholic 
doctrine,  called  forth  many  Protestant  replies  In 
another,  a  reply  to  the  work  of  William  Barclay, 
Cardinal  Bellarmine  uses  the  analogy,  taken  from 
THOMAS  AQUIN\S,  of  bodv  and  soul  to  show  the 
relative  interdependence  and  importance  of  the 
state  and  the  Church  \s  Jesuits  nearly  always 
are,  Cardinal  Bellarmme  was  uncompromisingly 
ultramontane  He  was  an  admirer  of  Galileo,  with 
whose  condemnation  he  had  nothing  to  do,  in  spite 
of  his  position  as  an  officer  of  the  Holy  Office  His 
devotional  works  have  been  translated  frequently 
into  English  Bellarmine  was  a  principal  influence 
m  the  Catholic  REFORM  Pope  Pius  XI  beatified 
him  m  1923 

Bellary  (bfla're),  town  (pop  56,148),  N  Madras 
state  India  Iron  and  manganese  deposits  are  near 

by.  The  chief  industry  is  the  weaving  of  cotton  and 

silk  textiles 

Bellay,  du.  see  Du  BELLA  Y. 
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Belle-Alliance  (belMUyas'),  village  near  Waterloo, 
Belgium  The  battle  of  Waterloo  (see  WATERLOO 
CAMPAIGN)  is  sometimes  known,  particularly  in 
Germany,  as  the  battle  of  Belle-Alliance 
Belleau,  Remy  <rum©'  bfilo'),  1528-77,  French  poet 
of  the  PufciADE  La  Bcrgerie  (1st  ed  ,  1565)  a  col- 
lection of  his  poems,  mainly  sonnets,  is  best  in  its 
passages  on  nature 

Belleau  Wood  (bfi'lo,  belo'),  forested  area,  N  France. 
E  of  CHATB  \U-THIEBRY.  Here  in  the  First  World 
War,  U  S  troops  were  victorious  over  the  Germans 
in  an  action  of  the  second  battle  of  the  Mar  no 
With  French  troops  cooperating,  U  S  infantry  and 
marines  (whose  conduct  was  particularly  praised) 
scoured  the  wood  clean  of  enemy  emplacements  by 
hard  fighting  from  June  6  to  June  25,  1918 

Belleek  ware  (bulok') ,  pottery  with  a  highly  lustrous 
and  often  iridescent  glass  It  is  made  at  Belleek, 
Co  Fermanagh,  Northern  Ireland 

Bellefoatame  (Wlfoun'tui,  -fdn'tm),  city  (pop 
9,808),  oo  seat  of  Logan  co  ,  W  central  Ohio,  N  of 
Springfield,  laid  out  1820  It  is  a  trade  and  rail 
center  (with  railroad  shops)  for  a  farm  area  and 
has  varied  industries  Campbell  Hill  or  Hogue's  Hill, 
highest  point  in  Ohio  (1,550  ft ),  is  near  by 

Belief  onto  (bSl'fSnf)  1  Town  (pop  2,593),  NE 
Del ,  near  Wilmington,  me  1915  2  Borough  (pop 
5,304),  co.  seat  of  Centre  co  ,  central  Pa  ,  NE  of 
Altoona,  platted  1795,  inc  1806  It  is  a  resort  and 
farm  trading  center  with  limestone  quarries.  George 
Grey  Barnard  was  born  here 

Belle  Fourche  (Ml  fdorsh)  (Fr  ,- beautiful  fork], 
city  (pop  2.496),  co  seat  of  Butte  oo  ,  W  S  Dak  . 
near  the  Wyo.  line  and  at  the  north  edge  of  the 
Black  Hills,  settled  1878.  platted  1890,  mo  1903 
It  is  at  the  junction  of  Red  water  Creek  with  the 
Belle  Fourche  nver  The  city  grew  as  the  shipping 
center  of  a  great  cattle  and  sheep  region  Its  in- 
dustries include  a  beet-sugar  factory,  flour  nulls, 
and  bentotute-processing  plants.  A  Black  Hills 
roundup  has  been  held  annually  since  1918 

Belle  Fourche,  river  rising  m  NE  Wyoming  and 
flowing  N  of  the  Black  Hills  to  the  Cheyenne  in  W 
central  South  Dakota  Its  waters  are  used  by  a 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  project,  which  is  served  by 
Belle  Fourche  Dam  (est  1911),  112  ft  high  and 
6,262  ft  long,  and  by  Keyhole  Dam 

Belle  Glade,  town  (pop  3,806),  S  central  Fla ,  near 
the  southern  tip  of  Lake  Okeechobee  W  of  Palm 
Beach,  founded  c  1925,  me  1928  It  is  the  trade 
center  for  a  productive  truck  area  In  1928  a 
hurricane  devastated  the  town  and  lulled  many 
people  Near  by  are  the  Everglades  Experiment 
Station  and  the  state  prison  farm 

Belle-Isle,  Charle*  Lows  Auguste  Fouquet,  due  de 
(sharl'  lw§'  ogust'  fooka'  duk'  du  bel-el'),  1684- 
1761,  marshal  of  France  and  diplomat  His  sup- 
port of  the  claims  of  Charles  of  Bavaria  (Emperor 
Charles  VII)  was  in  part  responsible  for  France's 
entry  into  the  War  of  the  AUSTRIAN  SUCCESSION, 
with  the  unfortunate  outcome  for  France,  he  be- 
came unpopular,  although  his  masterly  retreat 
from  Prague  had  saved  the  French  army  from 
surrender  (1742)  He  became  minister  of  war  hi 
1758  and  did  much  to  reorganize  the  army 

Belle  Isle,  Strut  of  (belli'),  between  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador,  the  noithern  entrance  to  the  Gulf 
of  St  Lawrence  It  is  10  to  15  mi  wide  and  c  35 
mi  long,  deep,  and  free  of  rocks  and  shoals  There 
»  a  strong  tidal  current  The  tiny  nx  k  island  Belle 
Isle  (700  ft  high),  at  the  Atlantic  entrance,  has  a 
lighthouse  and  is  the  first  land  sighted  by  ships 
from  Europe 

Belle  Meade.  city  (pop  2,061),  central  Tenn ,  a 
suburb  of  Nashville 

Belle  Flame.  1  City  (pop  3,202),  E  central  Iowa, 
mar  the  Iowa  nver  W8W  of  Cedar  Rapids,  platted 
1861  as  Gwmsville,  renamed  1862,  inc.  1863  It 
IB  a  railroad  division  point  i  Borough  (pop  1 ,407) , 
8  Minn  ,  on  the  Minnesota  nver  and  8W  of  Minne- 
apolis, in  rich  farming  country,  platted  1853 

Bellerophon  (bule'rufcV,  -fun),  m  Greek  legend, 
hero,  originally  named  Hipponous  Assigned  the 
taak  of  killing  the  Chimera,  he  captured  and  rode 
the  winged  horse  PEGASUS  and  thus  was  enabled  to 
kill  the  monster  and  accomplish  other  warlike 
feats  Grown  prosperous  and  proud,  he  attempted 
to  fly  to  heaven  on  Pegasus  but  was  thrown  down 
and  blinded.  He  spent  his  last  days  in  miserable 
wandering  One  version  has  Zeus  send  a  gadfly  to 
make  Pegasus  fling  Beilerophon  from  his  back, 
killing  him. 

Beflerote  (b&l'ros),  village  (pop  1,317),  on  W  Long 
Island,  SE  N.Y.,  near  Floral  Park,  settled  1908, 
inc.  1924 

BeUevemon  (bfilvur'nun),  borough  (pop  2,463), 
8W  Pa.,  near  the  Monongahela  8SE  of  Pittsburgh , 
laid  out  1818,  mo.  1863  Glass  is  made  here. 

Belleville,  city  (pop.  15,710),  co  seat  of  Hasting* oo  , 
8  Ont ,  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  It  is  a  port  and  a 
manufacturing  city  Albert  College  (1857)  is  here. 
Mususaga  Point  across  the  bay  is  a  summer  resort 

Belleville.  1  City  (pop  28,405),  co  seat  of  St-  Clair 
oo.,  SW  HI.,  adjoining  East  St  Louis,  in  a  coal, 
clay,  and  sand  area,  platted  1815,  inc.  1819.  Its 
manufactures  include  stoves,  bncka,  clothing, 
shoes,  and  beer  Le  Clerc  College  (for  women)  is 
here.  Near  by  is  Scott  Field,  a  militejry  air  base. 
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'  •  City  (pop  2,580),  oo.  seat  of  Republic  oo.,  K 
Kansas,  N  of  Salma  near  the  Nebr  line;  laid  out 
1869,  me  1878.  It  is  the  trade  center  for  an  agricul- 
tural region,  and  dairy  products  are  made  here.  A 
large  regional  fair  is  held  at  Belleville  in  September. 
8  City  (pop.  1,286),  SE  Mich  ,  on  the  Huron 
nver  and  near  Detroit,  settled  1826,  mo.  1905.  4 
Town  (pop.  38,167),  NE  N  J  ,  on  the  Passaio  just 
N  of  Newark,  settled  c  1680,  set  off  from  Newark 
1839,  me  1910.  Electrical  equipment  and  chemi- 
cals arc  produced  In  1798  an  engine  was  built  here 
for  John  Stevens's  boat  for  the  run  between  the 
Passaic  river  and  New  York. 

Bellevue  (bel'vu)  1  Town  (pop  1,771),  E  Iowa,  in 
a  farm  area,  on  the  Mississippi  below  Dubuque, 
settled  in  the  1830s,  me  1844  A  U  S  fish  hatch- 
cry,  Bellevue  State  Park,  and  a  lock  and  dam  of 
the  Mississippi  project  are  here  In  1840,  after  a 
series  of  depredations  by  a  gang  under  the  leader- 
ship of  William  W.  Brown,  a  battle  (known  as  "the 
Bellevue  War")  was  fought  between  the  gang  and 
a  posse  sent  against  them  The  13  bandits  cap- 
tured alive  were  flogged  and  exiled  2  City  (pop 
8,741),  N  Ky  ,  near  the  Ohio,  a  suburb  of  Coving- 
ton  and  Cincinnati  3  Village  (pop  1,011),  8  Mich., 
SW  of  Lansing,  settled  1830,  me.  1867  4  Village 
(pop  1,184),  E  Nebr.,  on  the  Missouri  and  S  of 
Omaha,  me.  1855  Oldest  town  in  the  state,  it  was 
a  trading  post  in  the  early  19th  cent  and  was  the 
site  of  a  Presbyterian  Indian  mission  in  the  '40s 
and  '60s  A  newspaper,  the  Nebraska  Palladium, 
was  published  here  in  1854  5  City  (pop  6,127),  N 
Ohio,  8W  of  Sandusky,  named  Bellevue  1839  It 
is  a  railroad  center  m  a  farm  area  Vegetable  oils 
are  made  here  Near  by  are  the  Seneca  Caverns 
6  Residential  borough  (pop  10,488),  SW  Pa  ,  near 
Pittsburgh,  settled  1802,  mo  1867. 

Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College:  see  Now  YORK 
UNIVERSITY 

Bellew,  Frank  Henry  Temple,  1828-88,  American 
caricaturist  and  illustrator,  b  India  He  wrote 
and  illustrated  children's  stones  and  contributed 
illustrations  and  political  and  comic  caricatures  to 
tiarper'e  Weekly,  Scnbner's  Monthly,  Vanity  Fair, 
and  other  papers 

bellflower  or  campanula  (k&mpan'Olu),  any  plant 
of  the  genus  Campanula,  annual,  biennial,  or  peren- 
nial herbs  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  with  usu- 
ally bell-shaped  flowers  Those  occur  in  various 
colors  but  are  prevailingly  blue  and  hence  are  some- 
times called  bluebell  The  many  species  range  from 
dwarf  to  tall  and  are  particulaily  used  in  borders 
or  rock  gardens  Species  include  the  Cantoibury 
bells,  a  tall  popular  garden  biennial  (Campanula 
medium),  the  HAREBELL,  the  chimney  bellflower 
(Campanula  pyramidalis),  often  grown  as  a  pot 
plant,  and  the  rampion  (Campanula  rapunculua) 
with  roots  and  leaves  used  as  a  salad 

Belli,  Giuseppe  Gioacchino  (joosfcp'pa  jwdk-kg'no 
bftl'le),  1791-1863,  Italian  poet  He  wrote,  in  Ro- 
man dialect,  more  than  2,000  sonnets  which  portray 
the  life  of  the  common  people  with  unusual  accura- 
cy and  insight  Belli  also  wrote  political  attacks  in 
sonnet  form 

belligerency  (butt'jurunsP),  status  of  parties  legally 
at  war.  Belligerency  exists  in  a  WAR  between  na- 
tions or  in  a  civil  war  when  the  established  govern- 
ment treats  the  insurgent  force  as  if  it  were  a  sov- 
ereign power  The  rules  of  international  law  require 
that  belligerency  between  states  be  preceded  by  an 
absolute  declaration  of  war  or  an  ultimatum  pre- 
scribing the  terms  on  which  the  issuing  power  will 
refrain  from  war  When  belligerency  has  been  es- 
tablished, the  relations  between  the  warring  powers 
are  determined  by  the  laws  of  war  (see  WAR,  LAWS 
OF)  In  recent  years  there  have  been  anomalous 
situations  in  regard  to  belligerency  Thus,  m  the 
Second  Chino-Japanese  War,  Japan  and  China 
maintained  diplomatic  relations  until  1941,  al- 
though their  armies  were  locked  in  combat  In 
civil  wars  if  the  insurgent  force  is  granted  belliger- 
ency rights,  neutral  nations  generally  abstain  from 
supplying  or  helping  either  the  established  govern- 
ment or  its  opponent  An  example  of  this  practice 
is  found  in  the  NBUTRAJJTT  proclamations  issued 
by  European  powers  in  the  American  Civil  War 
Neutral  nations  may  refuse  to  recognize  the  bellig- 
erency of  an  insurgent,  however,  and  in  this  way 
preserve  the  right  to  claim  any  damages  which  ac- 
crue against  the  established  government  for  having 
failed  to  suppress  the  rebellion  without  delay, 

BeUingham.  1  Town  (pop  2,979),  S  Mass.  8E  of 
Worcester;  settled  c.1713,  inc.  1719  Woolen  goods 
are  produced  2  City  (pop.  29,314),  co.  seat  of 
Whatcom  co  ,  NW  Wash.,  a  port  of  entry  on  Bel- 
Lngham  Bay,  near  Canada  Settled  in  1852  as 
Whatcom,  it  merged  (1903)  with  three  other  towns 
and  became  Beiungham.  It  is  the  distributing  cen- 
ter for  an  area  producing  dairy  and  truck  products, 
fruit,  and  poultry  Fruit  and  salmon  canneries, 
lumber  factories,  paper  mill*,  and  coal  mining  are 
important.  The  area  attracts  tourists.  A  state 
teachers  college  and  a  U  8  experimental  bulb  farm 
are  here,  Larabee  State  Park  and  an  Indian  reser- 
vation are  near  by. 

Bellini  (bel-le'nS),  illustrious  family  of  Venetian 
painters  of  the  Early  Renaissance  Jaeopo  Bellini 
(y&'kdpft),  0.1400-^.1454,  founder  of  the  family, 


WM  a  pupil  of  Gentile  da  Fabdano.  He  worked 
chiefly  In  the  churches  and  palaces  of  N  Italy  and 
established  a  studio  in  Padua,  where  his  famous 
sons,  Gentile  and  Giovanni,  received  their  early 
training  Many  of  his  greatest  paintings  have  per- 
ished, among  them  the  enormous  Crucifixion  m  the 
cathedral  at  Verona.  His  extant  works  include 
three  Madonnas  (Uffisn,  Academy,  Venice,  and  the 
Louvre),  the  fine  Crucifixion  in  the  archbishop's 
palace,  Verona,  and  Annunciation,  in  Saut*  Ales- 
sandro,  Brescia  A  profile  portrait  of  a  boy  and 
Chnst  Washing  the  *W  of  the  ApostUt  are  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D  C  Two 
very  important  sketchbooks,  which  contain  a  vast 
number  of  studies  and  drawings,  an  invaluable 
source  of  information  for  a  critical  study  of  his 
work,  are  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  and  in 
the  Louvre  His  son  Giovanni  Bellini  (jovan'ne), 
e  1426-1516,  studied  with  his  father  and  with 
Mantegna,  whose  influence  appears  in  many  of  his 
earlier  works.  Among  these  are  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden  (National  Gall .  London) ,  three  Madonnas 
(Johnson  Coll,  Philadelphia,  Davis  Coll,  New- 
port; and  Metropolitan  Mus.),  and  Crucifixion 
(Correo  Mua  ,  Vemoe).  With  his  brother,  he  exe- 
cuted many  historic  frescoes  in  Venice,  none  of 
which  has  survived  Giovanni's  work,  at  its  best, 
is  characterized  by  a  monumental  quality,  a  mas- 
tery of  color,  and  an  intensity  of  religious  feeling, 
combined  with  serenity  and  majesty,  that  exerted 
a  profound  influence  upon  his  contemporaries  He 
became  the  teacher  of  many  noted  painters, 
among  them  Giorgione  and  Titian  His  chief 
fame  rests  upon  his  great  altarpieces  The  best 
known  are  those  of  the  Fran  and  San  Zaccarta, 
in  Venice,  two  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
Renaissance,  Baptism  of  Christ  (La  Santa  Corona, 
Vicenaa) ,  St  Job  (now  in  the  Academy  at  Venice) , 
and  the  imposing  altarpiece  m  San  Giovanni  Cn- 
sostomo,  Venice  Other  noted  examples  of  his  art- 
are  the  portrait  of  the  Doge  Loredano  (National 
Gall.,  London) ,  F east  of  the  God«  (National  Gall,  of 
Art,  Washington,  DC),  Allegory  of  the  Church 
(Uffin),  and  St.  Francis  (Fnck  Coll ,  New  York). 
See  monograph  by  Roger  Fry  (1900)  Jacopo's 
son  Genhle  Bellini  (janto'  la),  c  1427-c  1507,  was  a 
pupil  of  hw  father  and  of  Mantegna  The  paintings 
on  the  doors  of  St  Mark's  School,  Venice,  are  his 
earliest  known  works  In  1479  he  was  sent  by  the 
state  to  the  court  of  Mohammed  II  in  Constanti- 
nople The  results  of  this  visit  include  the  Recep- 
tion of  a  Venetian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople 
(Louvre),  portrait  of  Mohammed  II  (National 
Gall.,  London),  and  the  portrait  of  a  Turkish 
scribe  (Gardner  MUH  ,  Boston)  Returning  to 
Venice,  he  worked  with  his  brother  Giovanni  on 
the  great  historic  frescoes  in  the  ducal  palace  (en- 
tire decoration  destroyed  by  fire),  depicting  epi- 
sodes m  the  struggle  between  Pope  Alexander  III 
and  Barbarossa  He  excelled  in  portraiture  and  in 
pageant  and  processional  put  urea,  and  hits  paint- 
ings are  valued  for  their  historical  interest  and 
faithful  representation  of  contemporary  Venetian 
life  Extant  examples  include  three  fine  historical 
paintings  in  the  Academy  at  Venice,  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  (National  Gall ,  London) ,  and  his  last 
and  perhaps  greatest  work,  St.  Mark  Preaching  at 
Alexandria  (Brera,  Milan) 

Bellini,  Vincenzo  (venchan'tso  bSl-le'ue),  1801-35. 
Italian  composer  of  operas  much  admired  by 
Chopin.  His  style,  profusely  melodic,  demands 
virtuosity  of  the  singers  Norma  and  La  sonnam- 
bula  (both  1831)  are  his  most  popular  operas  7 
Puntani  (1835)  shows  the  influence  of  the  French 
grand  opera,  felt  again  in  the  early  operas  of  Verdi 

Bellinzont  (bel-lentsd'nn),  town  (pop.  10,948),  capi- 
tal of  Ticmo  canton,  Switzerland,  on  the  Ticmo 
nver  Possibly  a  Roman  settlement,  it  belonged  at 
times  to  Lombardy,  Como,  Milan,  France,  and  the 
Four  Forest  Cantons  It  became  in  1798  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Belhnzona  canton  under  the  Helvetic 
Republic  and  the  capital  of  Ticmo  in  1803.  The 
town  has  two  16th-century  churches  and  three 
15th-century  castles  of  the  dukes  of  Milan.  It  is  a 
center  of  transalpine  traffic  and  has  diversified 
industries 

Bell  Island,  island  (1946  pop.  8,167),  6  mi.  long  and 
3  mi.  wide,  SE  N  F  ,  m  Conception  Bay  Bell  Is- 
land town  is  the  oldest  industrial  center  m  New- 
foundland. Large  reserves  of  iron  ore  are  here. 

Bellman,  Carl  Michael  (me'kaei  bel'man),  1740-95. 
Swedish  song  writer,  protege  of  Gustavus  III.  His 
dithyrambic  odes  in  Fredmant  Epiatlar  (1790)  and 
Fredmans  Sangtr  (1791)  include  drinking  songs, 
bacchanals,  pastorals,  and  comics  Sometimes  he 
wrote  the  music,  but  oftener  he  set  the  words  to 
French  melodies  See  H  W.  Van  Loon  and  Grace 
Castagnetta,  The  Last  of  the  Troubadours  (1939), 
with  the  words  and  music  of  20  songs 

Bellmawr  (bSlmar'),  borough  (pop.  1,260),  9W  N.J  , 
near  Camden,  mo.  1926. 

bell  metal:  see  BRONZE. 

Bello,  Andres  (andras'  bft'yft),  1781-1865,  South 
American  intellectual  leader,  b.  Venezuela.  In 
1810  he  was  sent  with  Bolivar  oo  ft  mission  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  remained  19  years  as  diplomat, 
teacher,  and  writer.  He  reflected  a  new  attitude  m 
HiBpamo  American  letters,  initiating  the  move- 
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moot  for  intellectual  in  dependence  from  Europe. 
Called  to  a  governmental  poet  in  Chile,  he  soon  be- 
came a  leader  m  Chilean  education  and  reorgan- 
ized the  umverajty  at  Santiago,  becoming  (1843) 
its  rector  Many  of  his  learned  works,  such  as 
Oramdii&i  de  la  lengua  castellana  (1847)  and  Pnn- 
cipio*  deader  echo  internanonal  (1844:  revised  from 
an  earlier  work),  became  textbooks,  and  he  was 
author  of  a  code  of  civil  law  for  Chile  He  wrote 
many  poems  in  the  neoclassic  style,  of  which  the 
best  known  is  his  "Silva  a  la  agncultura  do  la  »ona 
t6rnda  " 

B«iloc,  Hilalre  (Joseph  HUaire  Pierre  Belloc)  (bel'- 
6k),  1870-,  British  author,  b  France,  grad  Balhol 
College,  Oxford,  1805  lie  became  a  British  sub- 
ject in  1902  Noted  for  his  versatility,  he  is  a  poet, 
essayist,  satirist,  and  historian,  writing  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  point  of  view  Among  his  works 
are  The  Bad  Chil/sBook  of  Beasts  (1896),  The  Jeu>s 
(1922),  The  Cruise  of  the  Nona  (1925),  Napoleon 
(1932),  Selected  Essays  (1936),  and  Places  (1942) 
He  was  a  close  friend  of  G  K  Chesterton,  and, 
known  as  Chesterbelloc,  they  defended  distribu- 
tism,  a  medieval,  anticapitalist,  antimateriahst 
philosophy  opposed  to  Fabian  socialism 

Bello  Horizonte,  Brazil  see  B*.LO  HORUONTB 

Bellomont,  Richard  Coote,  earl  of,  1636-1701,  co- 
lonial governor  of  Now  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  Hampshire,  b  Ireland  He  arrived  (1698)  in 
New  York  at  a  tune  when  a  more  unified  adminis- 
tration of  colonial  affairs  wan  being  attempted  His 
administration  was  uneventful,  but  his  endeavors  to 
enforce  the  trade  laws  and  to  suppress  piracy 
brought  him  the  enmity  of  the  aristocratic  party 
m  New  York  He  was  noted  for  his  arrest  of  Wil- 
liam KIUD 

Bellona  (bulo'nu),  in  Roman  religion,  goddess  of 
war  She  was  associated  with  Mars  and  her  tem- 
ple stood  in  the  Campus  Marti  us  The  senate  met 
there  on  certain  occasions 

Bellotto,  Bernardo  see  CANALETTO 

Bellow*,  Albert  Fitch,  1829-83,  American  painter, 
b  Milford,  Mass  lie  lived  in  Antwerp  for  some 
time  arid  became  a  member  of  the  Belgian  Royal 
Society  of  Painters  His  earlier  genre  pictures  were 
executed  in  oil,  but  later  he  devoted  himself  to 
landscapes  painted  usually  in  water  color  Many 
of  his  pictuies  were  painted  m  England  and  Wales 
Among  his  paintings  are  Sunday  in  Dfvonahire; 
Faiest  Life  (N  Y  Public  Library) ,  A  Village  Scene 
(Art  Inst  ,  Chic  ago) 

Bellows,  George  Wesley,  1882-1925,  American 
painter,  draughtsman,  and  lithographer,  b  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  sou  of  an  architect  and  buildn  In  his 
senior  yeai  he  left  Ohio  State  Umv  ,  wheie  he  ex- 
celled as  a  baseball  player,  to  study  painting  under 
Robeit  Henri  m  New  York  He  achieved  early 
success,  and  in  1907  his  promise  was  already  recog- 
nized A  popular  instiuctor  at  the  Ait  Students 
League,  in  1910  he  married  one  of  his  students, 
Emma  Louise  Stoiy,  and  Bottled  in  lower  Man- 
hattan, where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  lub  life 
Bellows  nevet  visited  Europe  and  seemed  unin- 
fluenced by  the  cuncnta  affecting  his  European 
contemporai les,  but  actively  supported  independ- 
ent art  movements  in  New  York  His  work  has  a 
direct,  unself-conscious  leahsm  and  has  survived 
because  of  its  real  humanity  and  conviction 
Emma  and  Her  Children  (Mus  of  Fine  Arts,  BOH- 


Sharketfs  (Cleveland  Mus),  and  a  poitiait  of  the 
artist's  mother  (Art  Inst.,  Chicago)  are  charactei- 
jstic  paintings  Bellows  revived  hthogiaphy  in 
America  and  his  prints  are  quite  as  important  as 
his  paintings  Billy  Sunday,  Dance  in  a  Mad  Housi , 
and  Dempsey  and  Firpo  are  Amencan  claswcs  His 
untimely  death  robbed  America  of  an  artist  of 
growing  power  See  studies  by  Emma  S  Bellows 
(1927)  and  G  W  Eggers  (1932) 

Bellows,  Henry  Whitney,  1814-82,  American  clergy- 
man, b  Boston,  Mass  ,  educated  at  Harvard  and 
at  Cambridge  Divinity  School  He  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  (later  All  Souls),  New  York 
city,  from  1839  until  his  death  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Antioch  College,  but  perhaps  his  out- 
standing service  was  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  the  U  S  Sanitary  Commission,  which 
served  the  sick  and  wounded  during  the  Civil  War 
Among  his  books  are  The  Treatment  of  Social 
Diseases  (1867)  and  Restatements  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine (1860) 

Bellows  Fall*,  village  (pop  4,236)  in  Rockingham 
town,  BE  Vt ,  on  terraces  above  the  Connecticut 
A  navigation  canal,  aaid  to  have* been  the  first  be- 
gun in  the  United  States,  was  built  (1792- 1802) 
around  the  50-foot  falls  here  It  was  used  for  a  time 
after  the  first  Vermont  railroad,  from  Boston, 
reached  Bellows  Falls  (1849),  and  it  was  rebuilt  as 
part  of  a  hydroelectric  power  development  m 
1926-28  The  first  bridge  over  the  Connecticut 
was  built  at  Bellows  Falls  in  1785  The  paper- 
making  industry  here  was  begun  m  1802 

Bells,  town  (pop.  1,054),  W  Tenn ,  on  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Forked  Deer  and  NW  of  Jackson.  It  la 
S  railroad  shipping  point  in  a  farm  area. 

bent,  term  used  on  shipboard  to  indicate  the  time  of 
day,  which  is  marked  by  the  strokes  of  a  ship's  bell 
The  custom  originated  when  the  sand  glass  used 
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for  marking  time  was  turned  every  half  hour  and 
the  turning  was  announced  by  the  stroke  The  day 
is  divided  into  six  four-hour  periods  (related  to 
watches;  see  WATCH),  and  within  the  period  each 
half  hour  is  marked  by  an  increased  number  of  bell 
strokes,  thus,  1230,  one  bell,  100,  two  bells, 
1  30,  three  bells,  and  so  on  to  4  00,  eight  bells.  The 
sequence  is  repeated,  beginning  with  4  30,  one  bell 
For  bells  in  music,  gee  BELL 

Belluno  (bSMoo'ndl,  city  (pop  10,083),  capital  of 
Belluno  prov  ,  Venetia,  NE  Italy,  on  the  Piave  at 
the  foot  of  the  Dolomites  It  belonged  to  vanous 
lords  until  1420,  when  it  voluntarily  submitted  to 
Venice  The  town  has  a  16th-century  cathedral 
with  a  beautiful  baroque  bell  tower,  and  a  Renais- 
sance city  hall 

Bellvule.  1  Village  (pop  1,199),  N  central  Ohio,  3  of 
Mansfield,  in  a  fruitgrowing  area,  settled  1809, 
platted  1815,  me  1841  2  City  (pop  1,347),  co  seat 
of  Austin  co  ,  S  Texas,  WNW  of  Houston,  settled 
1847,  inc.  1927  It  is  the  trade  center  of  a  farm  and 
dairy  region 

Bellwood.  1  Residential  village  (pop  5,220),  NE  III  , 
near  Chicago,  me  1900  Among  its  manufactures 
are  hardware  and  machinery  2  Borough  (pop 
2,772),  central  Pa  ,  NNE  of  Altoona  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Allegheny  Mts 

Belly,  river  rising  in  the  north  part  of  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park,  Mont ,  flowing  generally  NE  into  Al- 
berta, and  joining  the  Old  man  river  NW  of  Leth- 
bridgo  The  Watorton  river,  draining  Waterton 
Lakes  (a  national  park)  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
boundary,  is  one  of  its  tributaries 

Belmar  (bel'mar),  borough  (pop  3,435),  E  N  J,  a 
resort  on  the  Atlantic  S  of  Asbury  Park,  me  1890 

Belmond,  town  (pop  2,109),  N  Iowa,  on  the  Iowa 
river,  and  SW  of  Mason  City,  me  1881  It  has  a 
soybean-processing  plant 

Belmont.  1  City  (1940  pop  1,229,  1947  special  cen- 
sus pop  3.916),  W  Calif  ,  SE  of  San  Francisco, 
me  1926  It  is  a  flower-shipping  point  The  Col- 
lege of  Notre  Dame  (junior,  Catholic,  for  women) 
is  here,  2  Town  (pop  26,867),  E  Mass  ,  a  suburb 
of  Boston,  settled  1636,  me  1859  3  Town  (pop 
1,374),  S  central  N  II  ,  S  of  Laconia,  sot  off  from 
Gilmanton  and  me  1859  4  Village  (pop  1,146), 
co  seat  of  Allegany  co  ,  W  N  Y  ,  on  the  Genesee 
and  SW  of  Hornell,  in  a  farm  region,  me  1871 
Dairy  products  and  handles  are  made  5  Town 
(pon  4,356),  W  central  N  C  ,  on  the  Catawba  river 
and  W  of  Charlotte,  in  the  agricultural  piedmont 
region  Belniout  has  textile  mills  and  dye  works 
Bclrnont  Abbey  College  and  Sacred  Heart  Acad- 
emy are  here 

Belmonte,  Juan  (hwan'  bglmGn'ta),  1892-,  Spanish 
bullfighter,  b  Seville  He^iade  his  debut  m  Ma- 
drid in  1913,  and  soon  the'thm,  undersized  matador 
achieved  great  fame  for  his  skill  and  daring  and 
became  a  national  hero  Often  ^ored  Belmonte  re- 
tired from  bullfighting  several  times,  but  repeated- 
ly returned  See  his  autobiography  (as  told  to 
Manuel  ('haves  Nogales,  Eng  tr  ,  1937),  biogra- 
phv  by  Henry  Berlem  (1934) 

Belceil  (bSlu'yu),  town  (pop  2,008),  S  Que  ,  on  the 
Richelieu  river  and  NE  of  Montreal  The  seigniory 
of  Bolccil  was  granted  in  1694 

Belo  Horizonte  (beT  Qrezont'),  cit>  (pop  177,004), 
capital  of  Mmas  Germs  state,  E  Brazil  It  ts  a 
planned  c  itv.  with  broad  avenues  somewhat  remi- 
niscent of  Washington,  DC  It  was  built  to  re- 
place Ouao  PHETO  as  the  state  capital,  and  con- 
struction began  in  1895  It  handles  the  minerals 
produced  in  the  state  (iron,  manganese,  and  gold) , 
cattle,  and  farm  products  The  opening  of  a  hydro- 
electric plant  m  1946  speeded  the  growth  of  indus- 
tries, mostly  utilizing  the  products  of  the  area — 
cotton  mills,  furniture  factories,  and  plants  pro- 
ducing light  metal  goods,  footwear,  and  pottery 
The  name  was  formerly  spelled  Bello  Horizonte 

Beloit  (bfloit')  1  City  (pop  3,765),  co  seat  of  agri- 
cultural Mitchell  co  ,  N  central  Kansas,  on  the 
Solomon ,  settled  1868,  me  1872  It  has  flour  nulls 
The  state  reform  school  for  girls  is  here  2  City 
(pop  25,365),  S  Wis  ,  on  the  Rock  River  at  the  111 
line,  founded  c  1837,  me  1857  The  city's  products 
include  papermaking  and  woodworking  machinen 
and  Diesel  engines  It  is  noted  for  its  winter  sports 
Roy  Chapman  Andrews  was  born  here  Beloit 
College  (nonsoctarian,  coeducational),  chartered  m 
1846,  was  organized  in  1847  by  Congregationahsts 
and  Presbyterians  in  territory  opened  by  the  Black 
Hawk  War  It  is  noted  for  anthropology  courses 
and  has  anthropology  and  art  museums 

Belon,  Pierre  (pySr'  bu!6'),  1617-64,  French  natu- 
ralist. Besides  an  account  of  his  travels  m  the 
Near  East,  he  wrote  monographs  on  fishes  and 
other  aquatic  animals,  on  conifers,  and  on  birds 
(1555.  in  comparing  skeletons  of  birds  and  man, 
this  Histoire  .  des  oyseaux  foreshadows  compara- 
tive anatomy)  Belon  was  murdered  m  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  Parts 

Beloretsk  (byeluretsk'),  city  (pop  c  32,000),  Bash- 
kir Autonomous  SSR,  E  European  RSFSR,  m  the 
Urals  and  on  the  Belaya  river.  It  is  a  metallurgical 
center  exploiting  the  regional  iron  ore  and  pynte 
mines. 

Belorutsia  (byftlortfo'sBu)  or  White  Russia,  con- 
stituent republic  (80,150  sq.  mi.;  1946  estimated 
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pop  9.300,000),  W  European  USSR,  Minsk  is  the 
capital,  other  cities  are  Bobruisk,  Brest,  Gomel, 
Grodno,  Mogilev,  Pmsk,  Polotsk,  and  Vitebsk 
Belorussia  borders  on  Poland  m  the  west,  on  Lith- 
uania and  Latvia  in  the  northwest,  on  the  RSFSR 
m  the  east,  and  on  the  Ukraine  in  the  south  The 
larger  part  of  Belorussia  is  a  lowland,  drained  by 
the  Dnieper,  the  Western  Dvma,  and  the  Niemen 
rivers  The  PRiPfcTMARaars  are  in  the  south  The 
soil  is  generally  turfy  or  sandy,  but  has  been  much 
improved  by  drainage  The  leading  crops  are 
potatoes  -used  for  extensive  hog  raising— hemp, 
kok-tagyz  (a  rubber- bearing  plant),  rjc,  oats,  and 
wheat  Peat  is  the  mam  fuel  source,  phosphorite 
and  salt  are  mined  Chemicals,  lumber,  textiles, 
and  mac  hinea  are  the  chief  industrial  products  The 
population  f  onsists  mainly  of  Belorussians  (80  per- 
cent), a  Slavic  group  influenced  b\  Polish  culture, 
both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox chun  hen  have  adherents  among  them  The 
rent  are  Russians,  Jews,  Ukrainians,  and  Poles 
The  region  fell  (9th  cent )  under  the  sway  of  Kiev 
and  was  later  subdivided  into  several  principalities 
forming  part  of  Kievan  Russia  The  destruction  of 
the  Kievan  state  by  the  Mongols  facilitated  the 
conquest  (early  14th  cent)  of  Belorussia  bv  the 
dukes  of  LITHUANIA  The  region  became  part  of 
the  Lithuanian  empire,  which  in  1569  was  fully 
merged  with  Poland  The  large  Jewish  population 
settled  here  in  the  14th  cent  Wliite  Russia  flour- 
ished under  Lithuanian  rule  and  its  language  be- 
came that  of  the  state,  but  after  its  incorporation 
with  Poland  the  ruling  classes  became  thoroughly 
Polomzed  Through  the  Polish  partitions  (1772, 
1793,  1795)  all  White  Russ/a  passed  to  the  Human 
Empire  The  country  suffered  much  in  the  wars 
(16th-18th  cent )  between  Poland  and  Russia  and 
in  the  Napoleonic  invasion  of  1812  (during  which  it 
was  laid  waste  bv  the  retreating  Russians)  The 
Russian  Social  Democratic  party  was  first  organ- 
ized in  Belorussia,  which  played  a  leading  part  in 
the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917  Great  poverty, 
notably  among  the  Jews,  led  to  mass  emigration  to 
the  United  States  Belorussia  was  a  battlefield  in 
the  First  World  War  and  again  m  the  Russo-Pohsh 
War  of  1919-20  The  Treaty  of  Riga  (1021)  gave 
part  of  the  <ouutr>  to  Poland  The  Belorussian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  ongmalh  formed  in 
1919,  joined  the  USSR  m  1922  Its  territory  was 
nearly  doubled  in  the  Polish  partition  of  1939  Oc- 
cupied (1941-44)  bv  the  Germans  in  the  Second 
\V  orld  War,  Belorussia  was  ono  of  the  most  dev- 
astated parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  Its  western 
border  was  adjusted  (1945)  slightly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Poland,  but  the  1939  frontier  was  essentially 
retained  The  republic  joined  the  United  Nations 
in  1045  The  name  also  appears  as  Bielorussia  and 
Byelorussia 

Belphegor   see  BAAr-pEOR 

Belpre  (beTpra),  village  (pop  1,717),  SE  Ohio,  on 
the  Ohio  river  opposite  Parkersburg,  W  Va  ,  in  a 
fertile  fruit  and  truck  area,  settled  1789.  laid  out 
1852,  me  1902  Near  by  is  Blennerhassett  Island, 
where  Aaron  Burr  plotted  with  Harman  BLENNER- 
H^SSBTT 

Belsen  (bcM'zun),  village,  in  the  former  Hanover 
piov,  N  Germany,  near  Celle  A  large  and  in- 
famous concentration  camp  was  here  under  the 
Hitler  regime 

Belshazzar  (Wlshaz'ur),  in  the  Bible,  son  of  NEB- 
UCHADNEZZAR and  last  king  of  Babylon  At  his 
feast,  handwriting  appeared  on  the  wall,  and  Dan- 
iel interpreted  it  as  a  prophecy  of  doom  That 
night  Belshazzar's  kingdom  fell  to  Cyrus  Dan  5 
The  identity  of  Belshazzar  is  a  problem  Josephus 
apparently  held  him  to  be  identical  with  NABONI- 
DV8,  a  theory  that  is  tenable  except  for  his  relation 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  Nabomdus  had  a  son  Bel- 
shar-uzur,  who  governed  the  southern  part  of  the 
kingdom,  he  was  not  a  king 

Belt,  Great,  and  Little  Belt,  two  shallow  straits  con- 
necting the  Kattegat  with  the  Baltic  Sea  The 
Great  Belt  (maximum  width  c  20  mi )  separates 
Zealand  and  Fyn  islands,  Denmark  The  Little 
Belt  (maximum  width  c  20  nu  ),  between  Fyn  and 
Jutland,  Denmark,  is  crossed  by  a  railroad  and 
road  bridge 

belt,  in  costume  see  GIRDLE 

Belteshaxzar  (-shaz'-),  m  the  book  of  DVNIBL, 
Babylonian  name  of  the  prophet 

Belton.  1  Town  (pop  2,119),  NW  S  C  ,  just  E  of 
Anderson  It  has  cotton  mills  2  City  (pop  3,572), 
co  seat  of  Bell  co  ,  central  Texas,  on  the  I^eon  nver 
and  Noland  Creek,  between  Austin  and  Waco, 
founded  1850  as  Nolanville,  renamed  1861,  me 
1884  A  market  center  m  a  rich  farm  region,  it  is 
the  seat  of  Mary  Hardm-Baj  lor  College  (Baptist; 
for  women,  1845),  formerly  called  Baylor-Belton 
and  connected  with  Baylor  Umv  Prehistoric  skele- 
tons and  artifacts  have  l>een  found  near  by 

BeltrafBo,  Giovanni  Antonio*  see  BOI/TRAFFIO 

Beltramelli,  Antonio  (tmto'nyd  Wltramelle),  1879- 
1930,  Italian  writer  Active  in  the  political  stmg1- 
gles  following  the  First  World  War,  he  finally  be- 
came a  Fascist  His  earlier  prose  somewhat  re- 
sembles Verge's,  he  later  followed  D'Annunzio 
In  addition  to  plays  and  verse,  he  wrote  11  Cavalier 
Mostardo  (1921),  a  story  of  post-war  political  life. 
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and  a  biography  of  Mussolini,  L'Uomo  nnovo  [the 
new  man]  (1923).  Ha  juvenile  Piccolo  Pomt  (1915) 
was  translated  into  English  (1925) 

Beltrami,  Eugenic  (aooja'nfid  beltra'me),  1835- 
1900,  Italian  mathematician  lie  is  famous  for  his 
work  on  non-Euchdmn  geometry,  electricity,  and 
magnetism 

Belvedere  (bfil'vudfr).  name  of  a  gallery  and  court 
of  the  Vatican,  Rome,  containing  some  of  the  rarest 
classual  antiquities,  among  which  are  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  the  7'or«o  of  Hercules,  and  the  Laocodn 
It  was  built  1490  for  Innocent  VIII  A  palace  of 
this  name  in  Vienna  houses  the  Museum  of  History 
and  Art 

Belvidere  (Wl'vlder*).  1  City  (pop  8,094),  co  seat 
of  Boono  oo  ,  N  111 ,  on  the  Kishwaukee  and  E  of 
Rockford,  founded  1836,  me  1852  It  is  a  trade 
center  in  a  farm  area.  Among  its  manufactures 
are  sewing  machines,  machine  parts,  scales,  cloth- 
ing, and  gram  and  food  products  8  Town  (pop 
2.060),  co  seat  of  Warren  co  ,  N\V  N  J  ,  on  the 
Delaware  and  NNE  of  Phillipsburg,  settled  1759, 
laid  out  1799.  me  1845 

Bely,  Andrei  (undra'  byd'lS),  pseud  of  Boris  Nikol- 
ayevich  Bugayev  (bureV  nytkull'uvlch  booga'yuf), 
1880-1934.  Russian  poet,  novelist,  essayist,  and 
philosopher  One  of  the  leading  symbolists,  he  had 
great  influence  on  earlv  Soviet  literature  He  was 
an  experimenter,  whether  in  prose  or  verse  His 
poems  are  contained  in  the  four-volume  Sym- 

eifs  (1901-8),  his  best  prose  is  in  The  Silver 
(1910),  Petersburg  (1912),  and  Kotik  Letayeo 
(1920),  an  autobiographical  novel  m  the  James 
Joyce  vein  In  his  later  life  Bely  came  under  the 
influence  of  Rudolph  Stemer's  anthroposophy  He 
left  Russia  in  1922  but  returned  a  vear  later  For 
his  poems  available  in  English,  see  Babette 
Deutsch,  Russian  Pottry  (1927),  and  Charles  Cox- 
well,  Russian  Poems  (1929) 

Belzom,  Giovanni  Battista  (jovdn'ne  bftt-tcs'ta  bfl- 
tso'nc),  1778-1823,  Italian  traveler  and  archae- 
ologist He  lived  (1803-12)  in  England  and  there 
invented  a  hvdraulic  machine,  which  he  introduced 
into  Egypt  m  1815  Becoming  interested  m  archae- 
ology, he  opened  (1817)  the  rock  temple  of  Abu- 
Simbel  and  he  discovered  (1817)  the  tomb  of  Seti 
I  at  Thebes  The  bust  of  Rameses  II  (known  us 
The  Young  Memnon,  now  in  the  British  Mus  ) 
was  taken  bv  Belzom  from  Thebes  to  Alexandria 
Hus  discoveries  are  recorded  m  his  Narrative  (1920) 

Belzom  (belzo'ne),  city  (pop  3,789),  co  seat  of 
Humphreys  co  ,  W  central  Miss  .  on  the  Yazoo,  in 
a  rich  cotton  area,  founded  c  1827 

Bembo,  Pietro  (pya'tro,  bSm'bo),  1470-1547,  Ital- 
ian humanist,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church  A 
favorite  of  the  Medici,  he  was  secretary  of  LEO  X, 
he  recei\  ed  the  red  hat  from  PAUL  III  Bernbo  was 
for  nmnv  years  the  arbiter  of  Italian  letters,  in- 
sisting that  classic  traditions  should  be  preserved 
He  wrote  the  History  of  Venice  ^1551),  a  disquisi- 
tion on  platomc  love,  Gh  Asolani  (1505),  based  on 
the  form  of  Cuoro's  Tusculan  Disputations,  l>ric 
verse  (Rime,  1530)  in  Latin  and  Italian,  the  latter 
modeled  upon  Petrarch,  and  Prose  deUa  volgar 
lingua  [prose  in  the  vernacular]  (1525)  For  trans- 
lations of  his  Italian  verse,  see  Lorna  de'  Lucchi, 
An  Anthology  of  Italian  Poems  (1922),  for  trans- 
lations of  his  Latin  verse,  see  J  A  Symonds,  The 
Renaissance  in  Italy 

Bement  (bemont').  village  (pop  1,466),  central  111 , 
NE  of  Decatur,  m  a  farm  area,  me  1874 

Bemidji  (bumlj'e),  city  (pop  9,427),  co  seat  of 
Beltrami  co  ,  N  central  Minn  ,  on  Bcnudji  Lake; 
settled  c  1892,  me  as  a  village  1896.  as  a  city  1905 
The  Mississippi  flows  through  Bemidji  Lake  For- 
merly a  lumber  center  on  the  site  of  an  Indian 
camp,  Bemidji  became  a  manufacturing  and  trade 
center  for  a  resort  and  farm  area  A  state  teachers 
college  is  here  An  18-foot  figure  of  Paul  Bunyan 
is  on  the  lake  shore 

Benus  Heights,  battle  of   soe  SARATOGA  CAMPAIGN 

Ben,  Levite  porter  under  David    1  Chron   15  18 

Ben-abinadab  (-ubm'-)  IHeb,=«on  of  Abmadab] 
see  ABINADAB  4 

Benaiah  (bena'yu)  [Heb  ,- built  by  God]  1  One 
of  David's  warriors,  faithful  in  David's  old  age  to 
Solomon  2  Sam.  8  18,  20  23,  23  20-23,  1  Kings  1, 
2,  1  Chron  11  22-25,  18  17,  27  5,6  3  Warrior  un- 
der David  2  Sam  2330,  1  Chron  1131,27  14  3 
Levite  1  Chron  1618,20,165  4  Priest  1  Chron 
15  24,  16  6  5  Simeomte  1  Chron  4  36  6  Asa- 
phite  2  Chron  20  14  7  Levite  of  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  2  Chron  31.13.  8  Father  of  Pelatiah 
Ezek  11,1,13  9, 10, 11,  12  Jews  who  had  married 
foreign  wives  Ezra  10  25,30,35,43 

Benalcazar  or  Belalcazar,  Sebastian  de  (savostyan' 
da  banalka'thar,  balal-),  c  1479-1551,  Spanish 
conquistador.  After  accompanying  Columbus  on 
his  third  voyage  (1498),  Benalcazar  served  in 
Darien  and  Nicaragua  before  joining  Francisco 
Pizarro  in  the  conquest  of  Peru  (1532).  Setting 
out  from  Piura,  he  forestalled  Pedro  de  ALVARADO 
and  entered  (1633)  the  Indian  stronghold  of  Quito, 
now  capital  of  Ecuador,  founded  Guayaquil,  and 
marched  (1535)  into  SW  Colombia  (Popayan)  m 
search  of  EL  DOKADO  In  1539  he  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  ally  himself  with  FEDEBMANN  against 
JIMBNEZ  DE  QUESADA.  Journeying  to  Spain  with 
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them,  Benalcaaar  returned  (1541)  as  governor  of 
Popayan  prov.  Between  1541  and  1548  he  aided 
VACA  DB  CASTRO  against  Diego  de  Almagro  the 
younger  and  then  helped  Ntfffez  VELA  and  Pedro 
de  la  GASCA  against  Goiualo  PIZARRO  For  execut- 
ing the  refractious  leader  of  a  neighboring  province 
which  he  claimed  as  his,  Benalcazar  was  tried 
(1550)  and  convicted  On  his  way  to  appeal  to  the 
Council  of  the  Indies  he  died  of  fever  in  Cartagena. 

Ben-aranu  (bcn&m'I)  [Hob, -son  of  my  kindred], 
son  of  Lot  and  of  his  younger  daughter,  eponym 
of  the  Ammonites  Gen  19  38 

Benares  (buna'rlz),  city  (pop  26*,  100),  8E  United 
Provs  ,  India,  on  the  Ganges  river  Buddha  is  be- 
hoved to  have  preached  (c  500  B  C  )  at  near-by 
SAKNATH  In  the  7th  cent  A  D  Benares  had 
nearly  100  temples  sacred  to  Siva  Under  Moslem 
rule  (13th-18th  cent )  Hinduism  was  suppressed 
and  all  its  monuments  destroyed  The  mosque  of 
AUH  \NOZEB,  the  Mogul  emperor,  is  the  most  no- 
table building  of  this  period  Hindus  believe  that 
one  who  dies  in  Benares  must  achieve  salvation 
Annually  c  1,000,000  pilgrims  visit  the  city  to 
make  a  circuit  of  36  nil  in  its  outskirts  and  to 
bathe  in  the  Ganges  from  the  numerous  ghats 
The  present-day  brasses,  embroideries,  and  bro- 
cades are  inferior  to  those  which  were  famous  long 
ago  It  is  an  educational  center  with  a  Hindu  uni- 
vorsitv  opened  in  1921 

Benavente  y  Martfnez,  Jacinto  (hathen'to  bft*- 
naviln'ta  o  marte'ne'th),  1866-,  Spanish  dramatist 
Born  in  Madrid,  he  has  lived  there  all  his  life 
He  was  awarded  the  1922  Nobel  Prize  in  Literature 
His  best-known  play  is  Los  intereses  creados  (1907, 
Eng  tr ,  Bonds  of  Interest,  1917),  a  farce  written 
on  the  pattern  of  the  Italian  commedia  dett'  arte 
In  1916  he  TV  rote  a  second  part  to  this  play,  La 
ciudad  alegre  y  confiada  [the  gay  and  confident 
cityl  Sefiora  Ama  (1908)  and  La  malquerida  (1913) 
are  Doth  rural  dramas  highly  appreciated  by  the 
public  and  the  critics  Some  of  his  other  plays  are 
La  noche  del  sdbado  (1903,  Eng  tr ,  Saturday 
Night.  1918),  Alfilerazos  (1925).  and  a  short  play 
for  children,  El  pnnnpe  que  todo  lo  aprendid  en  loa 
libros  [the  prince  who  learned  everything  in  books) 
(1909)  See  study  by  Walter  Starkie  (1924) 

Benavides  (WnnvT'dus,  -vC'-),  city  (pop  3,081), 
S  Texas  WSW  of  Corpus  Chnsti,  me  1936  The 
area  yields  oil,  cotton,  and  livestock 

Ben  Avon  (ten  av'un),  residential  borough  (pop 
2,516),  SW  Pa  ,  on  the  Ohio  and  near  Pittsburgh, 
me  1891 

Benbow,  John  (bon'bO),  1653-1702,  English  vice 
admiral  Some  of  the  stories  of  his  exploits  seem  to 
l>e  legendai>,  but  he  did  successfully  fight  tho 
French  at  Samt-Malo  (1693)  and  Dunkirk  (1696) 
and  the  Spanish  in  the  West  Indies  (1698)  He  re- 
ceived a  fatal  wound  in  a  four-day  running  fight 
with  a  French  fleet  m  the  Caribbean  off  Santa 
Marta  In  this  engagement  his  flagship,  the  Breda, 
was  deserted  by  all  but  one  of  his  fleet,  several  of 
the  disobedient  captains  wore  later  court-martialed 
and  shot 

Benbow,  William,  fl  1825-40,  English  pamphleteer 
and  publisher  He  is  known  especially  as  the  author 
(c  1832)  of  the  Grand  National  Holiday,  or,  Con- 
gress  of  the  Productive  Classes,  which  introduced 
the  theory  of  the  general  strike  and  was  influential 
m  promoting  class  consciousness  and  unity  among 
workers  Little  is  known  of  his  life  except  that  he 
had  a  publishing  house  in  London,  was  a  member 
of  the  National  Union  of  Working  Classes,  took 
a  minor  part  in  the  Chartist  movement,  and  was 
several  times  imprisoned 

Benbndge,  Henry,  1744-1812,  American  poi  trait 
painter  and  miniaturist,  b  Philadelphia,  studied 
in  Italv  and  with  Benjamin  West  in  London  His 
portraits  are  characterized  by  technical  skill  and 
have  sometimes  been  attributed  to  John  Singleton 
Copley  Among  his  works  are  portraits  of  Mrs 
Simons  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin (Carnegie  Inst ,  Pittsburgh)  He  lived  in 
Charleston,  S  C  ,  for  many  years 

Benchley,  Robert  Charles,  1889-1945,  American 
humorist,  b  Worcester,  Mass ,  grad  Harvard, 
1912  He  was  dramatic  editor  of  Life  (1920-29) 
and  of  the  New  Yorker  (1929-40)  and  was  known 
by  many  for  the  short  films  which  he  wrote,  di- 
rected, and  acted  in  himself  His  books  include 
Of  All  Things  (1921),  My  Ten  Years  in  a  Quandary 
(1936),  and  Benchley  beside  Himself  (1943) 

Bend,  city  (pop  10,021),  co  seat  of  Deschutes  co  , 
W  central  Oregon,  on  the  Deschutes  and  S  of  The 
Dalles,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Cascade  Range, 
laid  out  and  me  1905.  The  city  is  the  industrial 
and  commercial  center  for  a  large  lumber  area, 
with  irrigated  farming  and  resort  and  recreation 
facilities 

Benda,  Julien  (zhtilyS'  bfida'),  1867-,  French  novel- 
ist and  critic  A  humanist,  he  led  a  sustained  attaok 
against  the  aesthetic  philosophy  of  Bergson  L'Or- 
dinatwn  (1912,  Eng  tr.,  The  Yoke  of  Pity,  1913), 
a  novel,  won  him  immediate  recognition  La 
Trahwon  des  clerc*  (1927,  Eng  tr.,  The  Treason  of 
the  Intellectuals,  1928)  was  regarded  as  sensational 
for  its  theory  that  the  thinker,  in  pursuit  of  truth, 
should  disregard  any  practical  consequences  He 
has  also  written  La  Jeuneese  d'un  clerc  (1936) 


and  Un  Rtgulicr  dan*  If  tible  (1938).   See  H.  E. 
Read,«/«Jwn  Benda  and  th\  New  Humanism  (1930). 
Benda,   Wladyslaw   TbWor,    1873-1948,    Polish- 
American  painter  and  illustrator,  b  Poznan,  Po- 
land, studied  at  the  Art  Academy  in  Cracow  and 
in  Vienna,  San  Francisco,  and  New  York  city 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1899.  In  addition 
to  decorative  works  and  many  illustrations  for 
magazines  and  books,  he  created  a  modern  mask 
for  the  theater,  first  used  in  Greenwich  Village  Folliett 
(1920)     He  wrote  Masks  (1945) 
Ben  Day  process*  see  D\Y,  BKNIAMIN 
Bendemann,  Eduard  Julius  Friedrich  dVdooard* 
ySo'ly6t>s  frfid'rlkh  bcn'dumdn),  1811-89,  German 
Jewish  historical  and  portrait  painter     The  Jews 
Mourning  in  Exile,  exhibited  in  Berlin  m  his  21st 
year,  created  a  sensation  and  established  his  repu- 
tation   While  a  professor  at  the  Dresden  Academy, 
he  executed  many  historical  frescoes  on  a  monu- 
mental scale    To  these  he  devoted  15  years,  and 
on  them  his  fame  chiefly  rests    From  1859  to  1867 
he  was  director  of  Dusseldorf  \cademy 
Bender  (ben'dtir),  Rumanian     Tighina     (tSge'na), 
Rus  Bendery  (Wnd>2'r6),  city  (1930  pop  31,384), 
S  Moldavian  SSR,  m  Bessarabia    It  was  conquered 
(1538)  from  Moldavia  by  tho  Turks     From  1709 
to   1713  CHARLES  XII  of  Sweden  resided  near 
Bender  as  the  unwelcome  guest  of  the  Turkish 
government    There  are  ruins  of  old  fortifications 
Bendigo    (Itfn'dlgO),    municipality    (pop     30,778), 
Victoria,  Australia,  NW  of  Melbourne     It  is  the 
trade  center  for  a  wheat-growing  area    There  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral    Founded  in  1851  with 
the  gold  rush,  it  was  formerly  an  important  mining 
town,  popularly  called  Sandhurst    The  municipal- 
ity includes  Eaglehawk  (pop    4,039). 
Bendix,  N  J    see  TETERBORO 
bends   see  CAISSON  DISEASE 
Bene-berak  (be 'no-be 'rak)  [Heb, -sons  of  Barak], 

town,  W  Palestine,  ESE  of  Jaffa  Joshua  19  45 
Benedek,  Ludwig  von  (loodMkh  fun  ba'nudfck"), 
1804-81,  Austrian  general  He  served  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1846,  in  the 
Austrian  campaigns  of  1848-49  in  Italv  and  Hun- 
gary, and  in  the  Italian  War  of  1859  His  wide  re- 
pute was  destroyed  by  his  crushing  defeat  at 
Sadowa  (1866)  in  the  Austro- Prussian  War 
Benedetti,  Vincent  (vCsfl'  banftdct'te),  1817 -1900, 
French  diplomat,  b  Corsica,  made  a  count  b\ 
Napoleon  III  He  was  ambassador  to  Prussia  from 
1864  to  1870  His  interview  (1870)  with  William  I 
at  Ems  (m  which  he  asked  the  kmg  to  disapprove 
formally  and  permanently  the  <amhdaf\  of  H 
Hohenzollern  prince  for  the  Spanish  throne)  was  so 
altered  in  Bisnmn  k'a  version  of  tho  EMS  PISPAH  H 
that  it  inflamed  feelings  in  both  countries  and  thus 
became  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War 

Benedetto  da  Majano  (banadct'to  da  mayu'no) 
1442-97,  Italian  sculptor  and  architect  of  the 
Florentine  school  His  pulpits,  ultarpieces,  and 
other  church  furniture  are  of  great  beauty  Ex- 
amples of  thcHO  are  in  Santa  Orooo  and  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  Florence,  and  in  San  Domemco,  Siena 
The  altarpiece  in  the  Church  of  Monte  Oliveto  at 
Naples  was  probably  his  mastorwork  A  polv- 
chrome  terra-cotta  sketch,  made  for  the  figure  of 
the  Virgin  in  this  altarpiece,  is  in  tho  Metropolitan 
Museum 

Benedict,  Saint,  d  c  547,  Italian  monk,  foundci  of 
the  BENFDICTINKS,  called  Benedict  of  Nursia,  b 
Norcia  (E  of  Spoleto),  Italy  He  went  to  Home  to 
study,  then  withdrew  to  Subiaco  to  live  OH  a  hermit, 
after  three  years  he  was  famous  for  holmes*  Ho 
started  an  establishment  of  monks,  a  set  of  <  ells  of 
13  monks  each  This  he  finally  left,  and  at  MONTR 
CASSINO,  in  an  old  pagan  holv  place,  he  started  the 
first  truly  Benedictine  monastery  The  product  of 
Benedict's  experience  appears  in  the  llulo  of  8t 
Benedict  (in  Latin),  the  chief  rule  m  Western 
MONABTICI8M,  used  always  by  Benedictines  and  b% 
CISTERCIANS  as  well  Its  73  chapters  (with  Pro- 
logue) original  and  personal  and  full  of  a  spirit  of 
common  sense,  set  forth  the  central  ideas  of  Bene- 
dictine monasticisrn  St.  Benedict's  sister,  St 
Scholastics,  was  a  religious  also  His  feast  March 
21  See  St  Gregory  I,  Dialogues,  Book  II  (Eng 
tr  ,  1874,  1911,  1925),  Dom  John  Chapman,  Saint 
Benedict  and  the  Sixth  Century  (1929),  Dom  Justin 
McCann,  Saint  Benedict  (1937),  Leonard  J  DoUe, 
St  Benedict's  Rule  for  Monasteries  (1948) 
Benedict  XI.  d  1304,  pope  (1303-4),  an  Italian  (b 
Treviso)  named-  Niccofd  Boccasmi,  successor  of 
BONIFACE  VIII  and  predecessor  of  CLEMENT  V  He 
had  risen  to  become  master  general  of  the  Domini- 
can order  and  was  m  the  empire  as  legate  during 
the  tragic  close  of  Boniface's  reign  He  was  able  to 
conciliate  many  of  the  enemies  Boniface  had  made, 
but  he  would  not  yield  on  the  necessity  that  those 
who  had  assaulted  the  pope,  namely,  Sciarra  Colon- 
na  and  Nogaret,  should  stand  trial.  He  has  been 
beatified 

Benedict  XIII,  antipope  see  LUNA,  PKDRO  DE 
Benedict  XIV,  1675-1758,  pope  (1740-58),  an  Italian 
(b  Bologna)  named  Prospero  Lambortim,  succes- 
sor of  Clement  XII  and  predecessor  of  Clement 
XIII  Long  before  his  pontificate  he  was  renowned 
for  his  learning.  In  1728  he  received  the  red  hat. 
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He  was  much  interested  in  the  Eastern  churches 
and  began  (with  the  bull  Stn  pastoral**.  1742)  the 
modern  papal  legislation  which  favors  the  Eastern 
rites  and  prohibits  activity  which  is  likely  to  Latin- 
ise them  He  beautified  Rome  and  restored  monu- 
ments, and  he  was  munificent  to  Bologna  He  pa- 
tronised learning  and  welcomed  all  to  his  court 
He  denounced  the  cruelty  to  the  Indians  in  the 
disbanding  of  the  Paraguay  REDUCTION* 

Benedict  XV,  1864-1922,  pope  (1914-22),  an  Italian 
(b  Genoa)  named  Giacomo  della  Chiesa,  succes- 
sor of  Pius  X  and  predecessor  of  Pius  XI  He  was 
made  archbishop  of  Bologna  in  1007  and  cardinal 
in  1914,  two  months  before  his  election  an  pope  Hiu 
conduct  in  the  First  World  War  was  one  of  the 
strictest  neutrality,  and  he  had  the  respect  of  all 
belligerents  He  originated  several  proposals  for 
peace  Benedict  was  lavish  in  chantv  toward  war 
victims,  and  he  founded  the  Vatican  service  for 
prisoners  of  war  In  his  pontificate  France  and 
England  resumed  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Holy  See 

Benedict,  Sir  Julius,  1804-85,  German-English  com- 
poser and  conductor.  a<  tive  in  England  from  1835 
until  his  death,  pupil  of  Weber  He  was  conductor 
(1876-80)  of  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  and  also 
conducted  at  C'ovent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  His 
best-known  work  is  the  opera  The  Lily  of  Killarney 
(1862)  He  wa&  knighted  in  1871 

Benedict,  Ruth  Fulton,  1887-1948,  American  an- 
thiopologist,  b  New  \  ork  city,  grad  Vassar,  1909, 
Ph  D  Columbia,  1923  She  was  a  student  and  later 
a  colleague  of  Pranz  Boas  at  Columbia  Umv  , 
where  she  taught  from  1924  With  others  she  con- 
tributed toward  enlarging  the  scope  of  anthro- 
pology to  include,  in  addition  to  the  alreudv  estab- 
lished concepts,  culture  motif  and  the  role  of  cul- 
ture in  individual  personality  formation  During 
the  Second  World  War  she  guided  research  on 
culture  analysis  for  the  Dept  of  State  and  after- 
ward continued  a  program  of  investigation  of  con- 
temporary European  c  ultures  She  was  the  author 
of  Concept  of  the  Guardian  Spirit  in  \Torth  America 
(1923).  Patterns  of  Culture  (1934).  Ran'  Science  and 
Politics  (rev  ed  .  1943),  and  The  Chrysanthemum 
and  the  Sword  Patti  rn*  of  fapant  se  Culture  (1946) 

Benedict  Biicop  (bTs'kup),  c  628  G'M),  English  monk 
He  founded  the  monasteries  of  Wearmouth  (at 
Sunderland)  and  Jarrow,  and  he  was  abbot  of  St 
Peter's,  Canterbur\  Becie  was  his  pupil 

Benedict  College    see  COWMBIA    S  C 

benedictine  (benudlk'ten),  sweet,  biown  LIQUEUR 
originated  in  1510  b\  Benedictine  monks  at  Jo- 
camp,  1' ranee,  and  now  manufactured  b>  a  secular 
concern  on  the  grounds  of  the  old  abbey  Every 
bottle  bears  the  initials  of  the  Latin  dedic  ation  Deo 
Optimo  Maximo  [To  God  most  good,  most  great] 

Benedictines,  monks  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
following  the  Rule  of  St  BKNEUICT  The\  are 
c  ailed  Blac  k  Monks  Their  first  establishment  w  as 
at  MONTE  CABHTNO,  Italy,  ever  since  the  symbolic 
center  of  Westein  MOV  \HTUIHM  St  Benedict's 
institute  was  no\el  in  monastic  life  in  replacing 
austerity  bv  moderation  The  monastery,  or 
ABBEY,  was  conceived  as  a  devout  Christian  family 
of  men,  fathered  bv  the  abbot  The  monks 
promised  to  live  in  the  house  till  death  The  whole 
life  was  in  common,  the  waking  hours  being  devoted 
principally  to  woislup  and  work,  especially  man- 
ual labor  The  individual's  motives  on  entering 
were  to  lead  the  monastic  life,  rathei  than  to  join 
in  some  projec  t  the  house  might  undertake  The 
greatest  of  early  Benedic  tines  was  Pope  St  GREO- 
om  I,  whose  espousal  of  the  life  had  great  in- 
fluence He  sent  out  St  \UC.USTINE  01-  C \NTLR- 
nruy,  with  his  monks,  who  brought  Benedictine 
life  and  Christianity  together  to  Anglo-Saxon 
England  So  too  went  St  BONK  *.CE  from  England 
to  German}.  In  this  expansion  of  Christendom 
the  abbey  was  an  outpost,  a  unit  both  of  Latin 
culture  (including  Western  agricultural  methods) 
and  Christian  religion  Also  within  the  area  that 
had  been  Latin  for  centuries  the  Benedictines  were 
active — their  preservation  of  books  was  a  critical 
service  In  the  10th  cent  a  reform  began  at  the 
abbey  of  Ci  um ,  I1  ram  e,  though  this  led  to  a  sepa- 
rate organization  (see  CLUNI  \c  ORDER),  it  deepened 
the  long-standing  Benedictine  tendencies  to  em- 
phasize the  liturgy,  study,  and  educ  ation  A  Bene- 
dic tine  reform,  or  reaction,  in  1098,  resulted  in  a 
new  foundation,  the  CISTERCIANS  Throughout 
the  centuries,  however,  many  Benedic  tine  houses 
went  on  quietly,  unaffected  by  the  fashions  which 
provoked  the  rise  and  decline  of  various  orders 
Since  the  Middle  Agos  the  Benedictines  have  oc- 
cupied a  central  position  in  Western  religious 
orders,  they  are  not  so  rigorous  as  the  TRAPPIBTS 
(who  aim  at  living  a  pnmitve  Benedictine  life) ,  and 
they  are  as  attached  as  ever  to  the  domestic  life  of 
the  monastery  They  are  organized  as  a  loose  fed- 
eration of  congregations,  each  congregation  is  a 
collection  of  geographically  related  abbeys  or  mon- 
asteries The  abbeys  are  mainly  autonomous 
Famous  abbeys  include  Bobbio,  St  Denis,  St. 
Gall,  Emsiedeln,  Fulda,  Hersfeld,  Lorsch,  Reich- 
enau,  Solesmes,  Monserrat,  St  Albans,  Glaston- 
bury.  Westminster,  and  Bury  St  Edmunds  Per- 
manent Benedictine  establishments  in  the  United 
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States  began  in  the  1840s,  the  oldest  among  them 
were  at  Latrobe,  Pa  ,  St  Memrad,  Ind  ,  College- 
ville,  Minn  ,  Atchtson,  Kansas,  and  Newark,  NJ. 
See  Edward  C.  Butler,  Benedictine  Monachutm 
(1922) 

benediction  (ben'-)  [Latin, -blessing],  solemn  bless- 
ing administered  usually  in  the  name  of  God  by  one 
especially  able  to  do  so,  as  a  priest  or  a  minister 
The  temple  worship  at  Jerusalem  had  fixed  forms 
of  benedictions,  and  Christians  have  always  given 
them  an  important  place  in  ceremony,  especially 
at  the  end  of  a  ritual  Protestants  have  generally 
abandoned  many  of  the  blessings  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  such  as  the  apostolic  benediction 
by  the  pope  and  his  delegates  and  benediction  of 
the  dying  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
a  popular  extrahturgical  service  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic s,  consists  of  a  blessing  of  the  people  by  the  priest 
with  the  Host  exposed  in  a  monstrance 

Benedict  the  Moor,  Saint,  d  1589,  Sicilian  Negro 
friar  He  was  first  a  hermit,  then  a  Franciscan 
lay  brother  Though  illiterate  and  therefore  not 
a  priest,  he  became  a  superior  because  of  char- 
acter and  ability  He  had  many  supernatural  vis- 
itations St  Benedict  was  not  a  Moor  He  was 
canonized  in  1809  Feast  April  14 

Benedictus  (bCnudlk'tus),  hymn  of  Zachary  Luke 
1  68-79  It  begins  in  Latin,  "Benedu  tus  Dommus 
Deus  Israel"  [blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel) 
It  is  used  at  funerals  and  at  lauds  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  at  morning  prayer  in  the 
Church  of  England  For  another  hymn  called 
Benedictus,  see  SANCTUS 

benefice  (bP'nufls  [Latin, =gift],  in  canon  law,  in- 
come attached  to  a  position  in  the  Church  The 
me  ome  is  usually  from  an  endowment,  the  endow- 
ment having  c  ommonly  been  made  originally  by  a 
lav  person  The  problem  raised  by  the  existence  of 
benefices  is  simply  whether  a  layman  may  control 
the  selec  tion  of  the  churchman  to  occupy  the  bene- 
fit e  The  Church  has  always  demanded,  and  usu- 
ally got,  the  right  to  veto  a  presentee  (one  pre- 
sented to  the  benefice)  on  the  grounds  of  moral  or 
other  inehgibihty  The  most  commonly  beneficed 
were,  on  the  Continent,  abbots  and  superiors,  and 
in  England  and  Scotland,  parish  ministers  In 
England  benefic  ed  parish  ministers  are  c  ailed  vic- 
ars As  a  result  of  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Honian  Catholic  Church  on  the  Continent  and 
after  the  leforms  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (see 
TUFNT,  Cot  NCU  of),  the  evils  of  benefices  have 
largely  vanished,  and  the  Church  has  for  bishops 
and  superiors  even  where  full  c  ontrol  over  ap- 
pointments so  far  as  lav  patronage  is  concerned  In 
England  benefices  are  still  common,  but  reforms 
and  restuctions  have  removed  manv  abuses  The 
Chun  h  of  Sc  otland  was  tnvolv  od  in  a  struggle  over 
lav  patronage  from  1715  on  This  culminated  in 
the  great  disruption  of  1843,  when  more  than  a 
third  of  the  Church  seceded  to  set  up  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
great  disruption  was  a  decision  in  the  courts  that 
the  presentee  of  any  person  who  had  the  right  to 
present  must  be  accepted  bv  the  presbvterv  and 
the  c  ongregation  if  he  fulfilled  the  minimum  essen- 
tials In  1874  the  Church  of  Scotland  abolished 
pationagc  entirely,  and  benefices  were  at  an  end  in 
Scotland 

benefit  of  clergy,  term  originally  applied  to  the  ex- 
emption of  Christian  clerics  from  criminal  prosecu- 
tion m  the  secular  courts  The  privilege  was  es- 
tablished bv  the  12th  cent  ,  and  it  extended  onlv  to 
the  commission  of  felonies  The  ecclesiastical 
courts  did  not  inflict  capital  punishment,  and  their 
severest  sentences  usuallv  were  degradation  and 
the  imposition  of  penances  Manv  c nminals  posed 
as  clerics  to  obtain  benefit  of  clergv  In  England 
the  privilege  was  soon  extended  to  all  c  lerks,  i  e  , 
literate  persons  Since  the  first  verse  of  Psalm  51 
was  the  test  of  literacy,  violators  of  the  law  would 
memorize  the  text  The  ec  clesiastical  courts  lost 
their  criminal  jurisdiction  in  1576,  and  thereafter 
all  clerics  were  tried  by  the  secular  courts  and 
eithei  disc  barged  or  sen  ton  r  ed  to  a  v  ear's  imprison- 
ment In  Queen  \nnc's  reign  the  reading  test  was 
abolished  and  all  persons  were  allowed  to  claim  the 
privilege  for  the  first  conviction  of  felony,  and  later 
the  privilege  was  extended  generallv  to  peers  and 
women  Benefit  of  clergv  thus  mitigated  the  sever- 
ities of  English  criminal  law,  whic  h  imposed  death 
for  many  offenses  now  deemed  trivial  The  crimi- 
nal law  was  ameliorated  in  the  early  19th  cent  ,  and 
in  1827  benefit  of  clergv  was  abolished  as  being  no 
longer  necessary  In  the  United  States  it  was 
abolished  in  1790  for  all  Federal  crimes  and  c  1850 
it  disappeared  from  the  state  courts  The  term 
"benefit  of  clergy"  has  come  in  popular  usage  to 
mean  "sanction  of  the  clergy"  particularly  m  the 
phrase  "without  benefit  of  clergy  "  See  L  C 
Gabel,  Benefit  of  Cleigy  in  England  in  the  Later 
Middle  Ages  (1929) 

Bene  Israel  or  Bem  Israel  (both  ba'ne)  [Heb,~ 
sons  of  Israel],  Jewish  community  of  India,  num- 
bering some  15,000  mostly  in  and  near  Bombay 
city  Allusions  in  literature  indicate  that  this  peo- 
ple may  have  come  to  India  in  the  2d  cent  A  D  , 
but  some  authorities  claim  that  they  descend  from 
Moslems  converted  to  Judaism  m  the  early  18th 
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cent.  When  the  Beno  Israel  were  discovered  by 
Westerners  m  the  late  18th  cent  their  customs  were 
substantially  like  those  of  the  Hindus  except  that 
they  kept  the  Sabbath  and  several  Jewish  festivals 
and  circumr  ised  IM>VS  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth 
The  only  Hebrew  they  were  said  to  know  was  the 
prayer,  "Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God,  the 
Lord  is  one!"  In  the  19th  cent  many  of  the  men 
were  soldiers  m  the  British  army  Wealthy  Jews 
established  schools  to  instruct  the  Bem  Israel  in 
Hebrew  and  Judaism,  and  in  time  their  religious 
practices  became  quite  similar  to  those  of  Jews 
throughout  the  world  Certain  other  Eastern 
groups,  notably  tribesmen  m  Afghanistan,  also 
claim  Hebrew  descent 

Bene-jaakan  (b6n'e-ja'u-)  [Heb, -tribe  of  AKAN], 
halting  place  in  the  wilderness  Num.  33  31,32 
Beeroth  Pent  10  6 

Beneke,  Fnednch  Eduard  (fre'drfkh  i'dooart  ba'- 
nuku),  1798-1864,  German  philosopher  and  psy- 
chologist A  Pnvaidocent  at  Berlin,  he  opposed 
the  doctrines  of  Hegel  and  was  deprived  of  the 
right  to  teach  From  1824  to  1827  he  lectured  in 
Gottmgen  and  after  Hegel's  death  returned  (1832) 
to  Berlin  to  lecture  Beneke  emphasized  the  use 
of  the  empirical  method  in  psychological  investi- 
gation, maintaining  that  metaphysics  should  be 
based  on  pavchology  His  writings  include 
Ptychologische  Skizzen  (1825-27)  and  Lehrbuch  der 
Psychologic  als  Naturwissenschaft  (1833) 

Benelli,  Sem  (sem'  bftnel'lt),  1875"-1949,  Italian 
dramatic  poet  He  fought  in  the  First  World  War, 
entered  politics,  and  from  the  late  1920s  was  a 
successful  impresario  He  wrote  some  30  dramas 
and  comedies,  among  them  romantic  plays  notable 
for  their  dramatic  i>ower  and  richness  of  expression 
and  setting  La  cena  della  beffe  (presented  1909, 
Eng  trs  ,  The  Jester's  Supptr  1924-25,  The  Jest, 
1939)  won  international  acclaim  and  has  been  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  both  as  a  plav  and  as 
an  opera  bv  Giordano  L'amore  del  tre  re  (1910, 
Eng  tr  ,  The  Lore  of  Three  Kings,  1923)  was  set 
to  music  by  Monternczzi  His  last  important  play 
was  Orfeo  e  Proserpina  (1929) 

Benes,  Eduard,  Czech  BeneS  (be'nesh).  1887-1948 
Czech  statesman  As  a  university  student  at 
Prague  he  became  a  disciple  of  T  G  MV»VRYK 
He  finished  his  studies  in  France,  later  taught 
sociology  and  economics  at  Prague,  and  in  1915 
joined  Masarv  k  in  exile  After  the  breakup  of  the 
Austro-Hungarmn  Monarchy  he  represented  Czech- 
oslovakia at  the  Pans  Peace  Conference  of  1919 
As  foreign  minister  (1918-35).  premier  (1921-22), 
leader  of  the  Czech  National  Socialist  partv  (a 
h!>eral  and  nationalist  party,  not  to  be  confused 
with  its  German  namesake),  and  right-hand  man 
of  Masarv  k,  Benes  exerted  a  strong  influence  on 
both  national  and  European  politics  The  LITTLE 
ENTENTE  and  the  Czech  alliance  with  France  were 
essentially  his  work  Elected  president  of  Czecho- 
slovakia at  Masarv  k's  retirement  (1945),  he  re- 
signed (1938)  after  the  dismemberment  of  his 
country  bv  the  Muvic  H  PACT  and  wont  into  exile 
in  the  Umt«d  States  and  England  After  the  out- 
break of  the  Second  World  War  he  resumed  (1940) 
the  title  president  and  headed  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment, -it  war  with  Germany,  in  London  He 
returned  to  Prague  in  1945,  was  confirmed  in  office 
and  was  reelec  ted  president  in  1946  After  the 
Communist  coup  of  Feb  ,  1948,  he  reluctantlv  en- 
dorsed the  new  regime,  but  resigned  in  June  on 
the  ground  of  illness,  refusing  to  sign  the  new  eonr 
stitution  He  died  shortly  afterward  at  his  country 
home  Among  his  writings  are  My  War  Memoirs 
(Eng  tr  ,  1938)  and  Democracy  Today  and  To- 
morrow (in  Eng  ,  1939)  Publication,  in  Czech,  of 
his  later  memoirs  began  in  1947 

Benet,  Stephen  Vincent  (bena').  1898-1943,  Amen- 
can  poet  and  novelist,  b  Bethlehem,  Pa  ,  grad 
Yale,  1919,  brother  of  William  Rose  Ben6t  Before 
he  left  college,  Stephen  Benet  had  written  thiee 
volumes  of  promising  verse  He  rapidly  added  more 
poetry  and  several  novels,  including  The  Spanish 
Bayonet  ( 1926)  John  Brown's  Body,  a  book-length 
poem  of  the  Civil  War,  brought  him  fame  and  the 
Pulitzei  Prize  for  the  best  volume  of  verse  written 
m!928  Ballads  and  Poem*  followed  m  1931  With 
his  wife,  Rosemary,  he  wrote  for  children  the  poems 
in  A  Book  of  Americans  (1933)  His  shoit  stones 
arc  some  of  the  best  of  their  time  and  include ' '  Johnny 
Pyo  and  the  Fool-Killer"  and  "The  Devil  and  Dan- 
10!  Webster  "  The  latter  became  in  turn  a  play,  an 
opera  (score  by  Douglas  Moore) ,  and  a  motion  pic- 
ture Moore  also  wrote  the  music  for  his  operetta 
The  Heartless  Horseman  (1937)  Many  of  BeneVs 
poems  and  stories  were  dramatized  over  the  radio, 
and  when,  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life, 
he  devoted  himself  to  propaganda  wntmg,  he  pro- 
duced several  radio  tcupts,  now  collected  in  We 
Stand  United  (1945)  His  Elected  Works  (2  vols  ) 
appeared  in  1942,  and  the  unfinished  American  epic, 
Western  Star,  published  after  his  death  in  1943, 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1944  Benet' s  work  is  un- 
even, but  at  its  best  it  has  increased  the  small 
body  of  gieat  American  writing  about  America 

Benet,  William  Rose,  1886-,  American  poet  and 
editor,  b  Fort  Hamilton  on  New  York  Bay,  grad 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale,  1907,  brother  of 
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Stephen  Vincent  Benet.  He  has  been  associated 
AS  editor  or  assistant  editor  with  the  Century 
Magazine,  the  Literary  Review  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Pott,  and  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature 
(which  he  helped  found  in  1924)  Hia  books  include 
Merchant*  from  Cathay  (1913),  The  Great  White 
Wall  (1916),  and  Man  Possessed  (1927),  poems,  a 
novel,  The  First  Person  Singular  (1922),  a  volume 
of  essays,  Wild  Goslings  (1927),  and  an  anthology, 
The  Reader's  Encyclopedia  (1948)  His  autobio- 
graphical verse-narrative,  The  Dust  Which  Is  Gad 
(1941),  won  the  1942  Pulitzer  Prize  in  poetry  His 
second  wife  was  the  poet,  Elinor  Wylie,  whose 
poems  he  edited  in  1032 

Benevento  (bemivCn'to),  city  (pop  26,692),  capital 
of  Benevento  prov  ,  Campania,  S  Italy,  on  a  small 
plain  in  the  Apennines  The  region  produces  to- 
nacco,  cereals,  and  grapes  A  town  of  the  8am- 
nites,  it  became  under  the  Romans  an  important 
commercial  center  on  the  Appian  Way  It  was 
the  capital  of  a  powerful  Lombard  duchy  (6th- 
llth  cent ),  extending  over  much  of  S  Italy  Near 
here  in  1266  Charles  of  Anjou  defeated  MANFBBD 
From  the  llth  cent  td  1860  the  city  was  under 
papal  rule,  except  for  periods  of  foreign  occupation 
Among  its  monuments  are  a  triumphal  arch  erected 
for  Trajan,  remains  of  a  Roman  theater,  and  the 
Church  of  Santa  Sofia  (8th  cent ),  with  a  12th- 
century  cloister  The  cathedral  was  practically 
destroyed  m  the  Second  World  War 

Beneret,  Anthony  (bPnutft'),  1713-84,  American  re- 
former, b  Franco  Of  Huguenot  parentage,  Bene- 
set  joined  the  Society  of  Friends  in  England  before 
he  came  to  Philadelphia  (1731)  He  taught  in  the 
Friends'  English  Public  School  after  1742,  and  m 
1755  he  founded  a  girls'  school  Bcnezet  wrote 
numerous  articles  and  pamphlets  against  the  evil  of 
slavery,  helped  organise  the  first  antislavery  group 
in  the  United  States,  and  founded  and  endowed  a 
Negro  school  He  was  also  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians  See  biography  by  G  3 
Brookes  (1937) 

Ben  Ezra   see  IBN  EZRA,  ABRAHAM  BBN  MBIR 

Benfey,  Theodor  (ta'odor  ben'fl),  1809-81,  German 
linguist  An  authority  on  Sanskrit,  he  compiled  a 
Sanskrit-English  dictionary  (1866) 

Bengal  (Wng-goD,  region  (77,442  sq  mi  ,  pop 
60,306,525),  India  and  Pakistan,  on  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  Some  inland  sections  are  mountainous,  but 
most  of  Bengal  is  fertile  land  of  the  Ganges- 
Brahmaputra  alluvial  plains  and  delta  Along 
most  of  the  coast  are  the  richly  timbered  jungles 
of  the  Sundarbans,  mainly  swamps  and  islands 
The  heavy  monsoon  rainfall  and  predominantly 
warm  weather  make  possible  two  harvests  a  year 
Rice,  produced  in  exportable  surplus,  is  the  chief 
crop,  sugar  cane  and  oil  seeds  are  also  important 
Bengal  is  the  world's  chief  source  of  jute  Industry 
m  the  province  includes  steel  mills  as  well  as 
numerous  plants  to  process  agricultural  produce 
Coal,  produced  in  great  quantity  in  the  south- 
west, is  exported  to  the  factories  of  Bihar  prov 
Large  iron  deposits  are  untouched  An  abundance 
of  waterways  and  a  good  rail  net  facilitate  the 
movement  of  commodities  to  and  from  CALCUTTA, 
the  metropolis  and  chief  port,  and  insure  the 
region's  prosperity  Higher  education  is  provided 
by  the  universities  at  Calcutta  and  DACCA,  each 
with  affiliated  colleges  In  the  3d  cent  B  C  ,  Ben- 
gal  belonged  to  the  empire  of  Asoka  It  was  con- 
ouered  (A  D  c  1200)  by  Mohammedans  of  Turki 
descent  When  the  Portuguese  began  their  trading 
activities  (late  16th  cent),  Bengal  was  a  part  of 
the  Mogul  empire  The  British  East  India  Com- 
pany made  ite  first  settlement  in  1642,  and  during 
the  next  125  years  completed  its  occupation  by 
conquering  the  native  princes  and  expelling  the 
Dutch  and  French  Under  British  control  Bengal 
was  a  presidency  of  India  The  population,  which 
mainly  speaks  Bengali,  is  ethnically  quite  homo- 
geneous However,  the  people  are  divided  almost 
equally  between  Mohammedans  and  Hindus,  and 
when  India  was  partitioned  in  1947,  the  presidency 
was  divided  along  the  line  approximately  sep- 
arating the  two  main  concentrations  of  the  reli- 
gious communities  to  make  the  Indian  state  of 
West  Bengal  (28,033  sq  mi  ,  pop  21,194,613)  with 
its  capital  at  Calcutta  and  the  Pakistan  province 
of  East  Bengal  (including  territory  formerly  in  W 
Assam  54,029  sq  mi  ,  pop.  41,844,912)  with  its 
capital  at  Dacca. 

Bengal,  Bay  of,  arm,  c  1,300  ma  long  and  c  1,000  mi 
wide,  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  India  on  the  west 
and  Burma  and  Malaya  on  the  east  It  receives 
many  large  rivers,  including  the  Ganges  and  the 
Irrawaddy,  and  in  it  are  the  Andaman  Islands  and 
the  Nicobar  Islands 

Bengali  (bengal'S),  Indo-European  language  See 
•LANOUAOB  (table) 

Bengasi  or  Benghazi  (both  benga'zg),  city  (pop 
60,751),  Cyienaica,  Libya,  a  port  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  On  this  wte  was  the  ancient  city  of 
Berenice  (thus  renamed  for  the  wife  of  Ptolemy 
III)  Bengasi  is  a  center  of  communications,  and  it 
has  varied  light  industries  In  the  Second  World 
War  it  was  taken  and  retaken  several  times  before 
its  final  capture  by  the  British  ui  Deo..  1942. 

B«a*el,_Johftnn  Albrecht.(yd'htm  al'brekht  beng'J), 
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1687-1752.  German  Lutheran  theologian  and 
biblical  scholar.  He  was  appointed  (1713)  pro- 
fessor m  charge  of  a  theological  training  school  at 
Denkendorf  and  remained  there  for  28  years  In 
this  period  he  produced  his  most  important  works 
— a  carefully  prepared  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament  (1734),  with  an  Apparatus  cnticus, 
which  formed  the  point  of  departure  for  modern 
New  Testament  textual  criticism,  arid  his  Gnomon 
Now.  Testanwnti  (1742),  an  exegotioal  commentary, 
later  translated  into  German  and  English. 

Benghazi,  Libya4  see  BENGASI 

Benguela  (bfin-ge'lu,  beng-gf'lu),  town  (pop  14,- 
243),  central  Angola,  a  port  on  the  Atlantic, 
founded  1617  It  is  on  a  transcontinental  railroad 
extending  to  Beira,  Mozambique.  It  has  a  large 
trade  in  fish,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  sisal,  and  oil 
seeds. 

Benha  (ben'ha),  city  (pop  35,245),  N  Egypt,  in  the 
Nile  delta  Cotton  is  ginned,  and  rugs  are  woven 

Benhadad  (-ha'dad)  [Heb  ,-son  of  Hadad,  a  Syrian 
god],  kings  of  Damascus  1  Fl  890  B  C  ,  ally  of 
ASA  of  Judah  against  Baasha  of  Israel  1  Kings 
15  17-20  2  Fl  854  B  C  ,  leader  of  the  coalition 
that  withstood  Shalmaneser  III  of  Assyria  at 
Karkar  on  the  Orontes  (c  854  B  C  ) ,  he  continued 
the  traditional  enmity  of  his  kingdom  with  Israel 
and  defeated  AHAB  and  Jehoshaphat  He  was  mur- 
dered and  succeeded  by  llazael  1  Kings  20,  22, 
2  Kings  815  3  Fl  800  B  C  ,  son  of  Hazael  and 
contemporary  of  Jehoash  of  Israel,  who  defeated 
him  in  war  He  also  was  Assyria's  vassal  2  Kings 
13  25,  Amos  1  4 

Ben-hail  (-ha'Il)  [Heb  .-son  of  might],  one  of  Je- 
hoshaphat's  princes  2  Chron  17  7 

Ben-hanan  (-ha'nan)  [Hob  ,=son  of  the  Merciful], 
Judahite  1  Chron  4  20 

Ben-hur  [Heb  ,**son  of  Hurl  see  Him  4 

Bern  (ba'no),  river  formed  by  tributaries  rising  in 
the  Andes  of  Bolivia  It  flows  N  and  NE  to  Brazil 
and,  joining  the  Mamor6  at  the  Brazilian  border, 
forms  the  MADEIBA  Tho  Bern  is  navigable  across 
the  selvas  N  to  the  Mad  re  de  Dios  Before  the  col- 
lapse (1912)  of  the  rubber  boom  it  was  an  impor- 
tant avenue  of  trade 

Berncia  (bunlsh'u),  city  (1940  pop  2,419,  1944  spo- 
cial  census  pop  8,368),  W  Calif,  a  port  on  Car- 
quinez  Strait  (see  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY)  NE  of 
Oakland,  founded  1847,  inc  1850  A  US  army 
ordnance  depot  and  an  arsenal  are  here 

Bem  Hassan  or  Beni  Hasan  (both  WnC  lu'san), 
village,  contra!  Egypt,  on  the  Nilo  There  are  39 
tombs  carved  out  of  solid  rock  in  the  XII  dynasty 
of  ancient  Egypt  Their  columns  are  remarkable 

Bem  Israel,  see  BFNE  ISRAEL 

Benin  (b&ieu'),  town  (pop  8,530),  SW  Nigeria  Its 
rulers,  who  formerly  controlled  a  small  native  state, 
had  contact  with  European  traders  as  early  as  the 
14th  cent  Benin  was  notorious  for  its  unparalleled 
slave  trade  and  as  a  place  of  human  sacrifice  It 
was  stormed  in  1897  to  avenge  the  massacre  of 
British  officers  who  had  been  sent  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  The  ironwork  and  carved  ivory  whuh 
were  formerly  made  m  Benin  rank  with  the  finest 
native  art  of  Africa  Today  the  town  trades  ui 
hardwood  and  native  crafts  Tho  Benin  river  here 
empties  into  the  Bight  of  Benin,  the  northern  part 
of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 

Bemnu  (benl'nu)  [Heb  ,-our  son],  Levito  sealer  of 
the  covenant  Neh  10  13 

Bem  Suef  (be'n6  swaf'),  city  (pop  56,356),  Egypt, 
on  the  Nile  Cotton  is  milled,  and  sugar  is  refined 

Benjamin  [Heb  ,-son  of  the  right  hand,  i  o  ,  auspi- 
cious] 1  Youngest  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel  and 
ancestor  of  one  of  the  12  tribes  of  Israel  His 
mother,  dying,  named  him  Benoni  (bgnd'nl)  [Heb  , 
•son  of  my  sorrow]  He  was  the  favorite  of  his 
family  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  allotted  the 
plateau  of  E  central  Palestine  lying  W  of  the  Jor- 
dan between  Jerusalem  and  Bethel  The  tribes- 
men were  famous  archers  The  name  survived  in 
the  High  Gate  of  Benjamin  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem Saul  was  the  most  noted  man  of  the  house  of 
Benjamin  Gen  35  18,  42-46,  49  27,  Num  1  36, 
13  9,  26  38-41 .  34  21,  Dent  33  12,  Joshua  18  11- 
28,  Judges  315,  20-21,  1  Chron  840,  122,  2 
Chron  14  8,  17  17  2  Descendant  of  Benjamin 
1  Chron  7  10  3  One  who  was  separated  from  a 
foreign  wife  Ezra  10  32,  4  Repairer  of  the  wall 
Neh.  3  23  5  Dedicator  of  the  wall  Neh  12  34 
He  may  be  the  same  person  as  3  and  as  4. 

Benjamin,  Asher,  1773-1845,  American  architect,  b 
Greenfield,  Mass  His  Country  Builder's  Assistant 
was  published  in  1797  and  The  American  Builder's 
Companion,  with  Daniel  Reynard,  in  1806.  Both 
contained  many  architectural  plates  and  passed 
through  a  number  of  editions.  Benjamin  built 
houses  and  churches  in  many  New  England  towns, 
but  his  greater  influence  was  through  his  books, 
which  popularized  the  details  of  the  Late  Colonial 
style  His  later  books,  The  Rudiments  of  Archi- 
tecture (1814)  and  The  Practical  House  Carpenter 
(1830),  show  more  Greek  design. 

Benjamin,  Judah  Philip,  1811-84,  Confederate 
statesman  and  British  barrister,  b.  Chnstiansted, 
8t  Grout,  Virgin  Islands  His  family  moved 
(c.1813)  to  Wilmington,  NO.,  later  lived  at  Fa- 
yetteville,  N.C.,  and  by  1822  had  finally  settled  in 


Charleston,  S.C,  A  precocious  young  man,  Benja- 
min entered  Yale  at  14,  but  left  (1827)  under  a 
oloud  early  m  his  junior  year.  He  went  to  New  Or- 
leans in  1828,  worked  for  a  notary,  taught  English, 
and  studied  French  and  the  law  in  his,  spare  tune. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  Dec.,  1832,  he  published 
(1834),  with  his  friend  Thomas  SUdell,  a  digest  of 
Louisiana  appeal  cases  which  enhanced  his  repu- 
tation as  a  rising  young  lawyer  His  practice  soon 
made  him  wealthy  enough  to  become  a  sugar 
planter  aa  well.  Benjamin,  a  prominent  Whig, 
served  m  both  branches  of  the  state  legislature, 
was  a  delegate  to  two  state  constitutional  conven- 
tions, and  in  1852  was  elected  to  the  U.S  Senate 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party  because  of  the 

'  slavery  issue,  he  publicly  proclaimed  himself  a 
Democrat  (May  2,  1856),  and  two  years  later  he 
was  reelected  Senator  One  of  the  ablest  defenses 
of  Southern  policy  was  presented  in  the  Senate  by 
Benjamin  on  Dec.  31,  1860  On  Feb  4,  1861,  after 
Louisiana's  secession,  lie  resigned  his  seat.  In  the 
new  Southern  government,  Benjamin  first  served 
as  attorney  general,  was  appointed  secretary  of 
war  in  Nov.,  1861  (he  had  been  acting  secretary 
since  September),  and  from  March,  1862,  to  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War  was  secretary  of  state 
Though  not  popular  with  the  people,  he  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Jefferson  DAVIS  and  was  known 
in  the  North  as  "the  brains  of  the  Confederacy  " 
As  set  retary  of  war  he  was  an  able  administrator, 
but  was  severely  <  nticized — for  the  most  part  un- 
just lv — for  Con  federate  defeats  early  in  1862, 
partic  ularly  the  loss  of  Hoanoke  Island,  N  C 
Davis,  however,  not  only  ignored  strong  demands 
that  Benjamin  be  removed  from  the  cabinet  but 
promoted  him  to  head  the  state  department  There 
he  worked  unceasingly  but  unsuc<  ossf  ully  to  secure 
European  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  In  Feb  , 
1865,  he  proposed  that  slaves  who  willingly  joined 
the  Confederate  ranks  be  freed  On  the  <  ollapse  of 
the  Confederacy,  Benjamin  escaped  via  Florida 
and  the  West  Indies  to  England  and  there  carved 
out  a  new  career  in  the  law  Ho  was  called  to  tho 
bar  in  1806  and  won  immediate  re<  ognition  with 
A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Sale  of  Personal  Property 
(1868)  On  his  retirement  earlv  m  1883,  he  was 
universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  the  front 
lank  of  his  profession  He  died  and  was  buried  in 
Pans,  where  his  wife,  a  Louisiana  Creole,  and  hm 
daughter  had  made  their  home  since  the  1840s 
See  biography  by  R  D  Meado  (1943);  B  J  Hend- 
rick,  Statesmen  of  the  fast  Cause  (1930) 

Benjamin,  Park,  1809-64.  American  editor  and  poet, 
a  prominent  sensational  journalist  of  his  day,  b 
British  Guiana  As  owner,  and  editor  of  the  New 
England  Magazine,  he  merged  it  (1835)  with  the 
American  Monthly  Magazine  of  New  Yoik  and  be- 
came associate  editor  with  C  F  Hoffman  For  a 
time  he  was  literary  editor  of  Greelev's  New  Yorker, 
but  in  1839  he  founded  tho  New  World,  a  weekly 
which  i  an  until  1845.  See  biography  by  M  M 
Hoover  (1948) 

Benjamin,  Samuel  Greene  Wheeler,  1837-1914, 
American  painter  and  author,  b  Greece,  son  of  a 
missionary  After  graduation  fiom  Williams  Col- 
lege, he  attempted  work  in  a  library,  then  traveled 
extensively  before  establishing  himself  as  a  marine 
painter  He  wrote  magazine  articles  on  yachting  and 
travel  as  well  as  on  art  He  served  (1883-85)  as  the 
first  American  minister  to  Persia  and  wrote  two 
books  on  that  country  See  his  autobiography, 
Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Free  Lance  (1914) 

Benjamin-Constant,  Jean  Joseph,  see  CONSTANT, 
J&AN  JOSEPH  BENJAMIN 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  (toodft'la) ,  d  1173,  Jewish 
traveler,  b  Tudela,  Spam  He  traveled  from  1159 
to  1173,  reaching  China  His  account,  Maaaaoth 
Schel  Rabbi  Benjamin,  sheds  light  on  the  history 
of  the  Jews  An  English  translation  was  published 
in  1840  as  Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela 

Benkelman,  village  (pop  1,448),  co  seat  of  Dundy 
co  ,  8  Nebr.,  on  the  Republican  near  the  Kansas 
line,  m  the  Great  Plains  region,  settled  1880.  It  is 
a  trade  center  and  has  a  fish  hatchery 

Benld  (benCld',  -&')  [for  Ben  L  Dorsey,  founder], 
city  (pop  2,444),  SW  III  ,  NE  of  Alton,  m  a  coal 
area, inc  1904 

Benluure  y  Gil,  Jos6  (h6sa'  bSnlySSo'ra  6  h6l'). 
1855-,  Spanish  history  and  genre  painter,  long  a 
leader  of  the  Spanish  colony  m  Rome.  Among  his 
well-known  paintings  are  The  Suxuhbuckler, 
Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  and  Vision  in  the  Colosseum 
His  brother  Mariano  Benlliure  y  Gil  (marea'nO), 
1862-,  is  a  sculptor  His  portrait  statues  of  Goya, 
Ribera,  and  Ldpez  del  Haro  are  famous 

Ben  Macdhui  or  Ben  Muich-Dhui  (makdoo'f),  peak, 
4.296  ft  high,  A  bo  i  dee  n  shire,  Scotland,  in  the 
Cairngorm  mts  ,  second  highest  peak  m  Scotland 

Benmore  Head  or  Fair  Head,  rooky  promontory, 
636  ft  high,  Co.  Antrim,  Northern  Ireland 

Bonnet,  Henry:  see  ARLINGTON,  HENRY  BENHKT, 
UT  EAUL  or. 

Bennett,  Arnold  (Enoch  Arnold  Bennett),  1867- 
1931,  English  novelist,  b,  Staffordshire.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Umv  of  London  and  studied  for 
the  bar,  he  turned  to  journalism,  however,  and  be- 
came editor  of  the  magazine  Woman,  from  which 
he  resigned  in  1900  to  devote  himself  to  hi*  own 
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writing,  Bennett's  beet  work  is  in  the  novels  of  the 
"Five  Towns,"  the  pottery-manufacturing  district 
in  which  h.  was  bora  The  Old  Whu'  Tale  (1908) 
and  the  trilogy  Clatthanger  (1910),  Hilda  Leatways 
(1011),  and  These  Twain  (1916)  are  naturalistic  in 
style,  building  up  a  picture  of  the  Five  Towns  in 
great  detail.  His  lesser  works  include  The  Grand 
Babylon  Hotel  (1902);  The  Onm  Smile  of  the  Five 
Town*  (1907),  short  stories,  The  Card,  known  in 
the  United  States  as  Dtnry  the  Audacious  (1911), 
Ruxyman  Steps  (1923) ,  and  Imperial  Palace  (1930) 
His  writing  for  the  stage  brought  forth  two  notable 
successes.  Milestones  (1912),  written  with  Edward 
Knoblock,  and  Buned  Alive  (from  which  the  mov- 
ing picture  Holy  Matrimony  was  made),  adapted 
from  his  novel  written  in  1923  Bee  his  journal  (3 
vols  ,  1932-33);  Virginia  Woolf,  Mr  Bennett  and 
Mrs  Brown  (1924),  an  essay,  biography  by  Dor- 
othy Choston  Bennett  (1936)  and  study  by 
Georges  Lafourcade  (1939) 

Bennett,  Charles  Edwin,  1858-1921,  American  clas- 
sical scholar,  b  Providence,  R  I  ,  grad  Brown, 
1878  After  studv  at  Harvard  and  in  Germany  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  from  1872  taught 
Latin  at  Cornell  Umv  His  scholarly  papers  and 
his  Syntax  of  Early  Latin  (2  vols  ,  1910-14)  won 
him  an  international  reputation,  but  his  name  was 
more  widely  known  because  of  his  textbooks,  be- 
ginning with  A  Latin  Grammar  (1895)  He  also 
translated  Horace  and  Frontmus 

Bennett,  Floyd,  1890-1928,  American  aviator,  b 
near  Lake  George,  NY  In  1925  he  was  assigned 
to  accompany  the  Ma<Millan  expedition  to  NW 
Greenland  as  a  member  of  the  aviation  detw  hment 
under  Riuhard  K  Byrd  With  Byrd  he  made  a 
number  of  notable  flights  from  Greenland  W  over 
Ellesinere  Land  In  1926  Byrd  and  Bennett,  the 
latter  acting  as  pilot,  made  a  nonstop  flight  from 
Spitsbergen  to  the  North  Pole  and  return,  this 
being  the  first  airplane  flight  over  either  pole,  He 
was  made  second  in  command  of  Bvrd's  antarctic 
expedition  and  had  taken  charge  of  transportation 
arrangements  when  his  career  was  cut  short  by 
death  from  pneumonia,  contracted  while  flvmg  to 
the  relief  of  the  stranded  Bremen  transatlantic  fivers 
at  Greenly  Island  See  biography  by  his  wife,  Cora 
Bennett  (1932) 

Bennett,  James  Gordon,  1795-1872,  American  news- 
papei  proprietor,  b  Keith,  Scotland,  educated  at 
Blair's  College,  Aberdeen  He  came  to  America  in 
1819  and  won  a  leputation  as  Washington  cone- 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Enquirer  and  later 
(1829-32)  as  assistant  editor  of  the  combined  Cour- 
ier and  Kntptirer  He  launched  his  New  York  Her- 
ald May  6,  1835,  a  new  penny  paper  of  four  four- 
column  pages  His  capital  totaled  $500  and  his 
office  was  a  Wall  St  cellar,  yet  in  less  than  a  year 
the  paper  Hold  almost  15,000  copies  daily  Ben- 
nett s  innovations  made  the  Herald  a  landmark  in 
the  histoiy  of  American  jouinahsm  in  hia  brief 
editonalti  he  ciiticizetl  all  political  parties,  he  in- 
cluded new  fields  of  news,  notably  tliat  of  Wall  St 
finance,  he  played  up  crime  and  sensational  news, 
he  first  (1838)  established  European  correspondents 
foi  his  paper,  he  fiist  used  the  telegraph  extensively 
in  newspaper  work,  and  he  first  used  illustrations 
(drawings)  for  news  articles  The  Herald's  repu- 
tation for  full  and  accurate  news  was  at  its  height 
during  the  Civil  War,  when  it  &pent  $525,000  on 
war  reporting  See  Oliver  Carlson,  The  Man  Who 
Made  News  James  Gordon  Bennett  (1942). 

Bennett,  James  Gordon,  1841-1918,  American  news- 
paper proprietor,  b  New  York  city,  son  of  James 
Gordon  Bennett  ( 1 795-1872)  Educated  mostly  in 
France,  Bennett  in  1867  took  over  from  his  father 
the  management  of  the  New  York  Herald  In  1867 
also  he  founded  the  Now  York  Evening  Telegram  as 
a  separate  venture  For  several  decades  he  main- 
tained the  Herald's  unrivaled  reputation  as  a  news 
gatherer  In  1869-71  he  financed  Stanley's  expedi- 
tion into  Africa  to  find  David  LIVINGSTONE,  in 
1879-81  he  supported  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  G. 
W  DB  LONG  to  the  arctic  In  international  news 
and  relations  the  Herald  scored  lepeated  triumphs 
Its  staff  of  brilliant  reporters  was  famous.  After 
1877  Bennett  lived  mostly  in  Paris,  directing  his 
newspapers  by  cable,  and  with  John  W  Mackay  ho 
organised  (1883)  the  Commercial  Cable  Company 
to  handle  European  dispatches  He  established 
London  and  Paris  daily  editions  of  the  Herald,  the 
Paris  paper  was  an  unprofitable,  sincere  attempt  to 
promote  international  good  will  Bennett  was  fond 
of  sports,  especially  of  yachting,  and  established 
the  James  Gordon  Bennett  oup  as  a  trophy  in  in- 
ternational yacht  races  and  similar  cups  for  balloon 
and  airplane  races.  See  Don  C,  SeiU,  The  James 
Gordon  Bennetts  (1928). 

Bennett,  John  Hughes,  1812-75,  English  physician 
«n<J  ptytudocut/M  .D,  Univ,  of  Edinburgh,  1837 
He  was  professor  at  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh  from 
1843  to  1874  He  described  leukemia  (1845)  simul- 
taneously with  Virchow,  advocated  fresh-air  treat- 
ment of  pneumonia  and  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  m 
tuberculosis  and  other  diseases,  and  wrote  on 
medical  subjects. 

Bennett,  Richard  Bedford,  1870-1947,  Canadian 
prime  minister,  b,  Hopewell,  N.B.,  educated  at 
Dajhousie  Umv,  He  represented  Calgary  in  the 
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House)  of  Commons  of  the  Canadian  Parliament 
from  1911  to  1917  and  served  as  minister  of  justice 
and  attorney  general  in  the  first  Meighen  ministry 
(1921)  and  as  minister  of  finance  in  the  second 
Meigheu  ministry  (1926)  In  1927  Bennett  suc- 
ceeded Arthur  Meighen  as  leader  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party;  upon  the  defeat  of  the  Liberals  m  1930, 
he  became  prime  minister  At  the  imperial  confer- 
ence in  London  in.  1030  he  strongly  urged  a  prefer- 
ential tariff  for  the  empire,  at  the  conference  held 
in  Ottawa  m  1932,  over  which  he  presided,  his 
policy  was  partly  adopted  with  the  signing  of  12 
separate  trade  agreements  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  dominions  and  of  the  dominions  with  one 
another  With  the  defeat  of  his  Conservative  party 
in  1936,  Bennett  resigned  as  prime  minister  He 
was  leader  of  the  opposition  until  1938,  when  he 
retired  from  politics  and  went  to  live  in  England 
In  1941  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  1st  Viscount 
Bennett  of  Calgary,  of  Mickleham,  and  of  Hope- 
well 

Bennett  College  see  GBEENBBOHO,  N  C 
Bennett sville,  town  (pop  4,895),  co  seat  of  Mail- 
boro  co  ,  NE  8  C  ,  NE  of  Columbia,  laid  out  1818 
It  is  the  trade  and  processing  center  for  a  cotton, 
tobacco,  vegetable,  and  timber  area  and  produces 
aircraft  parts 

Ben  Nevis  (ne'vfc.  nevls),  peak,  4,406  ft  high, 
Inverness-shire,  Scotland,  overlooking  Glen  Nevis, 
highest  peak  of  Great  Britain  Ruins  of  an  observ- 
atory are  on  the  summit,  from  which  there  is  an 
impressive  view,  especially  on  the  northeastern 
side  with  its  precipice  of  more  than  1,450  ft 
Bennewitz,  Peter  see  APIANUS,  PETBUS 
Benmgsen,  Rudolf  von  (roVdolf  fun  bgulkaun), 
1824-1902,  German  politician  An  ardent  nation- 
alist, he  led  the  opposition  in  the  Hanoverian  par- 
liament and  in  1866  founded,  with  Eduard  Lasker, 
the  National  Liberal  party  After  1871  he  exer- 
cised considerable  influence  in  the  Reichstag  and 
in  the  Prussian  lower  house 

Benmngton,  town  (pop  11,257),  SW  Vt ,  a  co  seat 
of  Benmngton  co  ,  chartered  1749  as  a  New  Hamp- 
shire town,  the  first  W  of  the  Connecticut,  settled 
1761  by  Samuel  Robinson  It  includes  the  villages 


Library  of  Congrest 
of  highly  popular 
duck  hunting 


of  Benmngton   (pop    7,628),   North  Benmngton 
(oop    992),  and  Old  Benmngton  (pop    169)     Old 
tuning  ton,  now  chiefly  a  resort  village,  was  head- 


quarters of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  A  shaft 
over  300  ft.  high  commemorates  the  battle  of 
Benmngton  (see  SARATOGA  CAMPAIGN)  Other 
points  of  interest  include  the  site  of  the  firbt  school- 
house  in  Vermont,  the  site  of  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son's printing  shop,  the  site  of  Catamount  Tavern, 
meeting  place  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys, 
marked  by  a  sculptured  catamount,  Walloomsac 
Inn  (1764),  a  historical  museum,  and  the  beautiful 
Old  First  Church  (1806),  restored  m  1937  as  a  state 
monument  Stoneware  was  made  in  Benmngton 
from  late  in  the  18th  cent  to  late  m  the  19th  tent  , 
that  produced  bv  Christopher  Pen  ton  in  the  middle 
of  the  19th  cent  is  especially  prized  by  collectors 
Benmngton  College  (nonsectanan ,  for  women), 
chartered  in  1925  and  opened  in  1932,  is  at  North 
Benmngton  It  has  a  noted  summer  school  of  mod- 
ern dance  A  leading  experimental  college,  Ben- 
mngton has  self-dependent  education  without  fixed 
general  requirements  The  arts,  literature,  science, 
and  social  studies  are  featured  In  the  winter  there 
is  a  two-month  field  and  reading  period  See  John 
Spargo,  The  Bennington  Battle  Monument  (1925) 
and  The  Potters  and  Potteries  of  Bennington  (1926) , 
B  S  Jones,  Benmngton  College  (1946) 

Bcnno,  Saint,  d  1106,  German  prelate  He  was 
bishop  of  Meissen  and  an  ardent  supporter  of 
Gregory  VII  against  Henry  IV,  who  had  him  de- 
posed He  was  reinstalled  on  Gregory's  death 
Luther  was  much  displeased  at  the  canonization 
(1523)  of  Benno  St  Beano  is  a  patron  of  Munich 
Feast  June  16 

Beno  (be'no)  [Hob  ,~his  son],  Levite  1  Chron  24 
26,27 

Benois,  Alekaandr  Nikolayevich  (alyXksfln'dQr  nyf- 
kuU'iivKoh  henfioa').  1870-,  Russian  illustrator, 
scene  designer,  painter,  and  art  critu  He  has  writ- 
ten on  Russian  art  He  painted  the  scenery  and 
wrote  the  scenarios  for  several  ballets,  of  which 
Stravinsky's  Petrouchka  is  the  most  important 

Benott  de  Sainte-More  or  Benott  de  Saint e-Maure 
(benwa'  do  set-nidr'),  fl  1175,  French  trouvero  He 
was  the  author  of  the  Roman  de  Trove,  a  romance 
in  301,000  verses  based  on  Dares  and  Dictys.  It 
became  the  source  of  medieval  versions  of  the  Tro- 
jan legend,  notably  the  story  of  THOILUS  At  the 
order  of  Henry  II  of  England,  Benott  undertook  a 
rhymed  Chronique  d&s  dues  de  Normandie. 

Benoni  (bond'nl)   see  BENJAMIN  \ 

Benoni,  city  (pop  74,176),  S  Transvaal,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  on  the  Witwatersrand.  It  is  on  a 
railroad  and  16  mi  E  of  Johannesburg  There  are 
heavy  industries,  including  iron  and  brass  foundries 

Benozro  di  Lose,  see  Gozzoia,  BBNOZZO. 

Bensenvill*,  village  (pop.  1,869),  NE  111 ,  NW  of 
Chicago,  in  a  truck-farm  area,  mo  1894. 

Beaton,  Arthur  Chriitopher,  1862-1925,  English 
writer,  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Kings  College. 
Cambridge,  eldest  son  of  Archbishop  Benson  He 
waa  a  master  at  Eton  (1885-1903)  and  at  Magda- 
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lene  College,  Cambridge  (1915-25)  His  writings 
include  essays,  From  a  College  Window  (1902)  and 
The  House  of  Quiet  (1904),  critical  studies,  and 
biographies  of  his  father  and  brother  Hugh  See 
his  Memories  and  Fnenda  (1924) 

Benson,  Edward  Frederick,  1867- 1940,  English  nov- 
elist, educated  at  Cambridge,  third  son  of  Arch- 
bishop Benson  His  novel  Dodo  (1893),  the  heroine 
of  which  was  believed  to  be  Marjjot  Tennant  later 
Countess  of  Oxford  and  Asquith,  was  the  first  of  a 
number  of  popular  books,  which  included  the  Heriea 
about  "Lucia  "  His  several  autobiographical  writ- 
ings include  Our  Family  Affairs  (1920),  As  We  Were 
(1910),  and  Final  Edition  (1940) 

Benson,  Edward  White,  1829-96,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge He  was  appointed  the  first  bishop  of  Truro 
(1877),  and  in  1882  he  became  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury Three  of  his  four  eons  made  literary  repu- 
tations— A  C  Benson,  E  F  Benson,  and  Robert 
Hugh  Benson  See  biography  by  A  C  Benson 
(1899) 

Benson,  Egbert,  1746-1833,  American  political  lead- 
er, b  New  York  city,  M  A  King's  College  (now 
Columbia),  1768  Benson  was  a  figure  of  much 
local  importance  in  New  York  in  the  period  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  Confederation,  and  the 
early  republic  He  was  first  state  attorney  general 
and  was  also  a  judge  and  s  lawyer  of  some  repute 
He  served  in  the  Continental  Congress  and  the 
later  Congress  and  adopted  Federalist  principles 
Benson  founded  the  New  York  Historical  Society 

Benson,  Prank  Weston,  1862-,  American  etcher  and 
painter  In  1889  he  became  instructor  of  the  school 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  Long  a  suc- 
cessful painter,  Benson  is  represented  in  numerous 
museums  and  painted  seven  decorations  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  He  is  best  known  as  an  etcher 
sporting  prints  of  ducks  and 

Benson*, 'Robert  Hugh,  1871-1914,  English  writer 
and  Roman  Catholic  priest,  educated  at  Eton  and 
at  Cambridge,  fourth  son  of  Archbishop  Benson 
He  was  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism  in  190J 
and  ordained  the  next  year.  In  1911,  as  a  mon- 
signor,  he  became  privy  chamberlain  to  Pope 
Pius  X  His  novels  include  By  What  Authontyf 
(1904)  and  The  Queen's  Tragedy  (1906)  He  alao 
wrote  Confessions  of  a  Convert  (1913)  See  biogra- 
phies by  A  C  Benson  (1915)  and  C.  C  Martindale 
(2  vols  ,  1916) 

Benson,  Stella,  1892-1933,  English  novelist,  b 
Much  Wenlook,  Shropshire  Her  travels  with  her 
husband,  John  O'Gorman  Anderson,  are  reflected 
in  her  writing  Her  books,  widely  read  in  America 
as  well  as  in  England,  include  Goodbye,  Stranger 
(1926),  Tobit  Transplanted  (1931,  American  title, 
The  Far-away  Bnde,  1930),  which  won  the  Femina 
Vie  Heureuse  Pnao  in  1932,  The  Little  World  (1925) 
and  Worlds  within  Worlds,  tiavel  sketches  (1928), 
Hope  against  Hope  (1931)  and  Chnstma*  Formula 
(1932),  shoit  stories 

Benson.  1  City  d>op  2,729),  co  seat  of  Swift  co  ,  W 
Minn  ,  on  the  Chippewa  and  E  of  Ortonville, 
platted  1870  for  a  railroad  company,  me  as  a  vil- 
lage 1877,  as  a  city  1908  It  is  a  shipping  center  for 
wheat,  dairy  products,  and  livestock  2  Town  (pop 
1,837),  central  N  C  ,  S  of  Raleigh,  in  a  farm  area, 
settled  1779,  me  1887  The  town  has  lumber  and 
cottonseed  mills 

Bent,  Charles,  1799-1847,  Ymencan  frontiersman. 
b  St  Louis,  educ  ated  at  West  Point  He  entered 
the  fur  trade  of  the  Missouri  and  became  one  of  the 
mountain  men.  His  interests  turned  to  the  South- 
west, and  he  led  expeditions  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail 
Charles  Bent  was  the  senior  partner  of  a  trading 
firm  that  included  Ceran  fet  Vram  aa  well  as  Wil- 
liam Bent  and  others  of  the  seven  Bent  brothers 
The  company  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  on 
the  frontier,  and  BENT'S  Four  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  American  trading  posts  Because  of  his 
high  standing.  Charles  Bent  was  chosen  as  gover- 
nor of  New  Mexico  after  the  American  occupation 
m  the  Mexican  War,  but  his  groat  repute,  bravery, 
and  nobility  of  character  did  not  prevent  his  being 
murdered  at  Taoa  in  an  uprising  of  Indians  and 
Mexicans  His  wife  was  the  sister-in-law  of  Kit 
Carson 

Bent,  James  Theodore.  1852-97,  English  explorer 
and  archaeologist,  grad.  Oxford,  1875  Ho  studied 
local  customs  in  the  Aegean  archipelago  (18S5-87) 
and  engaged  m  archaeological  reseat  ch  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  (1888-89),  the  Bahrein  Islands 
(1889),  Cilicia  Trachia  (1800).  Mashonaland 
(1891),  Ethiopia  (1893),  and  the  Arabian  peninsula 
(1893-97),  where  he  mapped  the  lladramaut  re- 
gion. He  wrote  The  Ruined  CUuw  of  Mashanaland 
(1892).  The  Sacred  City  of  the  Ethiopian*  (1893), 
and  Southern.  Arabia,  Soudan,  and  Sokotra  (1900) 

Bent,  William,  1809-69,  American  frontiersman,  b 
St  Louis  One  of  the  \ouuger  brothers  of  Charles 
Bent,  he  was  for  many  years  the  manager  of  famous 
BENT'S  FOHT,  while  Charles  Bent  lived  mainly  in 
Taos  Wilham  Bent  was  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  and  highly  respected  traders  m  the  West 
He  greatb  aided  Stephen  W.  Kearriy  and  Sterling 
Price  in  the  conquest  and  pacification  of  New 
Mexico  in  the  Mexican  War.  The  generally  ao- 
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cepted  story  says  that  with  the  decline  of  the 
Indian  trade  and  the  coming  of  the  U  S  army,  he 
tried  to  sell  the  fort  to  the  U  S  government  but, 
dissatisfied  with  the  response  of  the  government, 
blew  it  up  Later  he  built  a  new  fort  farther  down 
the  Arkansas.  After  this  was  leased  to  the  govern- 
ment in  1859,  he  bet  ame  a  rancher  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Purgatoire  river  He  is  sometimes  called  the 
first  permanent  settler  of  Colorado 
bent  grass,  any  species  of  the  genus  A  groatis,  chiefly 
slender,  delicate  grasses,  many  of  which  are  culti- 
vated for  pasture,  hay,  lawn,  and  turf  purposes 
Important  kinds  of  )>ent  grasses  include  redtop 
(sometimes  called  herd's-grass  or  fiorm),  much  used 
for  f 01  age  and  pasture,  creeping  bent,  a  lawn  and 
putting-green  glass  that  becomes  established  in  a 
shoit  time  when  stolons  are  planted  and  is  useful 
in  acid  soil,  and  Rhode  Island  bent,  a  lawn  and 
pasture  grass  The  cloud  grass  (Agrostis  nebulosa) 
is  cultivated  for  use  as  an  EVERLASTING 

Bentham,  George  (ben'thm),  1800-1884,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  English  systematic  botanists,  nephew  of 
Jeremy  Bentham  He  wiote  Handbook  of  British 
Flora  (1858)  and  (with  Hookei)  Genera  Plantarum 
(1862-83)  and  handbooks  on  the  flora  of  several 
Butish  possessions 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  1748-1832,  English  philosopher, 
jurist,  political  theorist,  and  founder  of  UTILITAR- 
IANISM  Educated  at  Oxford,  he  prepared  for  the 
law,  which  he  practiced  briefly  before  devoting  him- 
self to  the  scientific  analv  sis  of  the  forms  and  opera- 
tion of  political  institutions  His  discerning  anal- 
y  ses,  which  showed  the  influence  of  Holvetms,  won 
him  recognition  throughout  the  Western  world 
His  greatest  work  was  his  Principles  of  Morals  arul 
Legislation  (1789),  of  whu  h  a  second  part  The 
Limits  of  Jurisprudence  Defined,  was  first  published 
in  1945  Bentham's  philosophv  stems  from  two 
principles,  the  assoc tatiomst  ps\ etiology  and  the 
ethics  of  utilitarianism  From  them  he  arrived  at  a 
deterministic  position  in  ninth  he  argued  that  leg- 
islation could  be  devised  to  bring  men  to  virtue 
Though  he  was  no  strong  advocate  of  liberty  his 
belief  in  equality  led  him  to  political  democracy 
and  opposition  to  imperialism  Bentham  generallv 
sided  with  the  employing  group  in  his  economics 
and  ceased  to  bo  considered  e\en  mildly  radical  as 
the  government  absorbed  his  major  positions 
Bentham's  utilitarianism  held  that  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number  is  the  primarv  goal  of 
social  ethif  s  (Jood  is  identified  with  happiness  and 
happiness  with  pleasure  He  argued  that  self-interest 
is  harmonious  with  the  interest  of  the  group  and  that 
each  person,  in  pursuit  of  las  own  happiness,  should 
strive  for  that  of  all  Among  his  close  friends  he 
counted  his  fellow  utilitarian,  James  Mill  Other 
works  by  Bentham  were  The  Fragment,  on  Govern- 
ment (1770),  Defence  of  Usury  (1787),  and  Theory 
of  Punishment  and  Reward  (1801),  See  C  W 
Everett,  The  Education  of  Jeremy  Hentham  (1931) 

Bentmck,  Lord  George  (ben'tmgk,  -ttk),  1802-48, 
English  statesman,  whose  full  name  was  William 
George  Frederick  Cavendish  Bentim  k  A  wealthv 
landowner,  an  important  figure  in  the  world  of 
horse  racing,  and  a  inemberof  Parliament  from  1828, 
he  entered  politic  al  strife  onlv  when  he  felt  that  Sir 
Robert  PEEL,  in  favoring  repeal  of  the  corn  lawB, 
had  betrayed  his  partv  and  his  class  He  and  Ben- 
jamin DISR\EU  led  the  protectionists  in  the  con- 
servative group  in  their  fight  against  repeal 

Bentinck,  William  see  PORTIAND,  WILLIAM  BEN- 
TINCK, IHTFAHI  OF 

Bentinck,  Lord  William  Cavendish,  1774-1839, 
British  statesman  in  India  He  served  in  the  Na- 
poleonic Wars  and  was  (1803-7)  governor  of  Ma- 
dras Going  out  as  governor  general  of  Bengal  in 
1827,  he  became  the  first  governor  general  of 
British  India  (18.33)  when  the  functions  of  his  offic  e 
were  extended  Bentmtk  c  ourageously  introduc  ed 
reforms  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  he  opened 
offices  to  natives,  fostered  communication  and  ed- 
ucation, revised  the  system  of  landholding,  abol- 
ished suttee,  and  destroyed  the  dreaded  Thugs. 
See  biography  by  D  C  Boulger  (1892) 

Bentinck,  William  Henry  Cavendish:  see  PORTLAND, 
WIIXMM  HENRY  CAVENDISH  BENTINCK,  3o  DUKE 
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Bentivoglio  (ban'tevo'lyft) ,  Italian  noble  family, 
which  struggled  with  other  families  for  BOLOGNA 
most  of  the  15th  cent  Its  greatest  member  was 
Giovanni  II,  who  was  lord — m  fact  if  not  in  name — 
from  1462  until  1506,  when  Pope  Julius  II  took 
Bologna.  He  held  a  splendid  court  and  beautified 
his  city  Cardinal  Bentivogho  was  a  member  of  the 

Benthroglio,  Guido  (gwe'd5  ban'tcv6'ly6),  1579- 
1644,  Italian  diplomat  and  historian,  cardinal  (after 
1621)  of  the  Roman  Church  He  was  papal  nuncio 
to  Flanders  and  to  France  His  history  of  the  war 
in  Flanders  la  reliable,  and  his  memoirs  and  letters 
vividly  picture  his  times 

Bentley,  John  Francis,  1839-1902,  English  architect. 
He  IB  noted  for  his  design  of  Westminster  Cathedral 
(Roman  Catholic),  London,  an  original  and  im- 
posing structure  in  the  Byzantine  style,  with  vast, 
unobstructed  nave  and  tall  campanile  He  died  at 
Clapham,  with  his  designs  for  a  proposed  cathedral 
in  Brooklyn,  N.Y  ,  unfinished. 
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Bentley,  Richard,  1662-1742,  English  critic  and 
philologist  He  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
high  standards  of  textual  criticism  m  the  work  of 
his  many  followers,  and  he  is  generally  considered 
the  greatest  of  English  classical  scholars  His  ex- 
posure of  a  2d-centurv  forgery,  The  BpuO.es  of 
Phalaris,  is  his  most  celebrated  work  See  biog- 
raphy by  R  C  Jobb  (1882) 

Bentley,  Wifflatn,  1759-1819,  American  Unitarian 
clergyman,  b  Boston,  grad  Harvard,  1777  From 
1783  until  his  death  he  was  pastor  of  East  Church, 
Salem,  Mass  His  Diary  (4  vols  .  1905  -14),  cover- 
ing 1784-1819,  is  a  valuable  historical  source 
Bentleyville,  borough  (pop  3,428),  SW  Pa,  SE  of 

Washington,  laid  out  1816,  me  1868 
Benton,  Thomas  Hart,  1782-1858,  American  states- 
man, b  Hillsboro,  N  C  ,  studied  briefly  at  the 
Umv  of  North  Carolina  He  moved  to  Tennessee 
in  1809,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1811,  and 
served  (1809-  1 1)  in  the  state  senate  In  1815  Ben- 
ton  pushed  on  to  St  LOUIH,  wheie  he  became  editor 
of  the  Missouri  Bngitirer,  established  a  thriving  law 
practice,  and  won  political  prestige  He  entered 
the  IT  S  Senate  on  Missouri's  admission  to  the 
Union  in  1821  and  was  four  times  reelected,  serv- 
ing to  1851  He  was  the  first  Senator  to  hold  office 
that  long  In  Tennessee,  Bonton  had  been  a  per- 
sonal onemv  of  Andrew  JACKSON,  who  was 
wounded  in  a  frontiei  brawl  with  Benton  and  his 
brother  Jesse,  but  Benton  and  Jac  kson  were  rec- 
onciled in  1824  Thereafter  the  Missouri  Senator 
was  one  of  Jackson's  stoutest  supporters  and  a 
power  in  the  administrations  of  Jackson  arid  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren  He  pla\ed  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent parts  HI  the  successful  war  on  the  BANK  OF 
THF  UNITHJ  STATES  A  rigid  "hard  mone\  "  man 
(he  delighted  in  the  sobriquet  "Old  Bullion"),  Ben- 
ton  had  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  revised  from  15  to 
1  to  10  to  1  in  1834  and  thus  brought  gold  into  cir- 
culation again  Congress  defeated  his  resolution 
requiring  that  the  public  lands  be  paid  for  in  hard 
money  orilv,  but  Jac  kson  immediately  legalized  the 
idea  in  an  executive  order  (18.36),  the  famous  Spe- 
cie Circular,  which  Benton  himself  drew  up  All 
these  currency  measures  benefited  the  common 
man  and  limited  the  unwarranted  privileges  pre- 
viously enjoyed  by  the  business  community,  which 
despised  Benton  as  heartily  as  it  did  Jackson  and 
Van  Buren  Benton  also  supported  all  legislation 
which  favored  the  development  of  the  West  and 
aider!  settlers — reduction  in  the  price  of  govern- 
ment lands,  suppression  of  land  speculation,  west- 
ward removal  of  the  Indians,  and  internal  improve- 
ments Ho  advocated  government  support  of 
Western  exploration,  with  whic  h  he  was  intimateH 
connected  through  the  expedition  of  John  Charles 
FK&MONT,  who  married  one  of  his  four  daughters, 
Jessie  Benton  FRKMONT  The  Oregon  countn  es- 
pecially interested  him,  and  he  protested  the  joint 
occupation  with  Britain  Yet  he  insisted  that  the 
40th  parallel  (the  line  established)  was  the  onl\ 
boundary  the  Tnited  States  could  rightfully  claim 
and  deplored  the  Democratic  campaign  slogan  of 
1844—  "fifty-four  forty  or  fight  "  As  to  Texas, 
although  he  had  protested  the  1819  treaty  with 
Spam  as  one  in  whic  h  the  United  States  gave  up  its 
rights  to  that  region,  he  could  not  ac  quiesce  in  the 
intrigues  whic  h  led  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  and 
the  Mexic  an  War  Benton  had  earlv  come  to  favor 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery ,  and  with  the  as- 
c  endancv  of  the  proslaverv  Democ  rats  he  natu- 
rally lost  influence  in  the  partx  His  antislavery 
sentiments  ran  counter  to  majority  opinion  m  Mis- 
souri at  that  time,  and  with  his  opposition  to  the 
proslaverv  features  of  the  Compromise  of  1850  he 
was  defeated  for  a  sixth  term  However,  he  re- 
turned to  Congress  as  a  U  S  Represenlative  (185,3- 
55),  but,  having  voted  against  the  Kansas- Ne- 
braska Bill  in  1854,  he  was  again  defeated  for  re- 
election In  1856  he  was  also  defeated  for  the 
governorship  of  Missouri  He  c  ompiled  An  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Debates  of  Congnt*  from  1789  to  ISnG 
(10  vols  ,  1867-61)  and  wrote  the  autobiographical 
Thirty  Years'  View  (2  vols  ,  1854-50)  Benton  was 
a  large  man,  phvsicallv  and  intellectually,  with 
muc  h  persona]  c  harm  Even  luw  vanit >  was  of  such 
huge  proportions  that  it  was  not  resented  See  biog- 
raphies by  Theodore  Roosevelt  (1886),  W.  M. 
Meiga  (1904),  and  J  M  Rogers  (1905),  A.  M. 
Schlesmger,  Jr  ,  The  Age  of  Jackson  (1945) 
Benton,  Thomas  Hart,  1889-,  American  painter,  b 
Neosho,  Mo  ,  grandnephew  of  Sen  Thomas  Hart 
Benton  and  son  of  Congressman  Maecenas  E  Ben- 
ton  Much  of  his  youth  was  spent  in  Washington, 
DC  At  15  he  made  sketches  for  the  Joplm  Ameri- 
can In  1906  and  1907  he  attended  the  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago  and  at  19  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
remained  five  years  On  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  he  designed  movie  sets,  managed  an  art  gal- 
lery, and  continued  to  paint  In  1918  he  joined  the 
navy  During  1919  he  traveled  over  the  country 
making  sketches  of  American  types  and  occupa- 
tions which  later  served  him  for  his  first  mural  com- 
mission at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  His 
work  there,  depicting  phases  of  American  industry, 
established  his  reputation  Since  then  he  has  exe- 
cuted murals  for  the  Whitney  Museum,  New  York) 
the  Indiana  Building  at  the  Century  of  Progress 


Exposition  in  Chicago  (now  in  the  Indianapolis 
War  Memorial);  the  new  Post  Office  Dept  and 
Dept  of  Justice  buildings,  Washington,  D  C  ,  and 
the  Missouri  statehouse  in  Jefferson  City  His  easel 
paintings  and  lithographs  are  in  many  leading  gal- 
leries Benton  is  noted  for  his  dramatisation  of 
American  themes  and  brilliant  characterisation  of 
popular  types  His  style  is  graphic,  strong  in  color, 
and  dynamic  in  its  insistent  use  of  rhythmic  line 
He  taught  painting  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Dartmouth,  the 
Art  Students  League,  and  the  Kansas  City  Art  In- 
stitute See  his  autobiographical  An  Artist  in  Amer- 
ica (1937) 

Benton.  1  City  (pop  3,502),  co  seat  of  Saline  oo  , 
central  Ark  ,  SW  of  Little  Rock,  founded  c  1834 
A  railroad  junction,  it  has  furniture  and  pottery 
plants  Bauxite  mines  are  in  the  area  A  state 
hospital  for  nervous  diseases  is  near  bv  S  City 
(pop  7,372),  co  seat  of  Franklin  co ,  S  111  ,  im 
1841  It  is  a  farm  and  coal-mining  center  8  Town 
(pop  1,906),  co  seat  of  Marshall  co  ,  SW  Kv  ,  SE 
of  Paduc  ah  It  ts  in  a  rich  farm  area  which  grows 
principally  strawberries,  tobacco,  and  gram  The 
Southern  Harmony  Singing  Festival  has  been  held 
here  annually  since  1884,  "Tater  Day,"  when  farm- 
ers meet  to  buy  their  potatoes,  is  another  yearly 
event  4  Town  (pop  1,290),  S  Maine,  bordered 
on  the  west  bv  the  Kennebec  above  Waterville 
and  crossed  by  the  Sebasticook,  settled  c  1775. 
me  1842  us  Sebasticook,  renamed  1850 

Benton  Harbor,  resort  city  (pop  16,668),  SW  Mich  , 
on  Lake  Michigan  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Joseph 
and  opposite  St  Joseph  city,  settled  c  1840,  me 
as  a  village  1869,  as  a  city  1891  Its  temperate 
climate  has  made  it  the  center  of  Michigan's  fruit 
industry  Canning  and  shipping  of  fruit  and  manu- 
facture of  metal  products  are  important  Mineral 
springs  here  have  made  Bonton  uarl>or  a  popular 
health  resort  The  House  of  David,  a  religious 
colony  founded  here  in  1903,  has  numerous  business 
and  farm  holdings  Its  rival,  the  Israelite  City 
of  David,  is  near  by  One  of  the  c  itv's  landmarks 
is  the  municipal  fruit  market,  said  to  be  the  na- 
tion's largest  With  St  Joseph  it  has  an  annual 
Blossom  Festival 

bentonite    see  CLAY 

Bentonville,  city  (pop  2,359),  co  seat  of  Benton  co  , 
extreme  NW  \rk  ,  on  the  Ozark  plateau,  settled 
1837  It  ships  poultry,  dairy  products,  and  apples 
from  the  environs  and  has  hatcheries,  feed  mills, 
and  a  cheese  factory  Bella  Vista,  a  resort,  is  neur 
by,  and  mineral  spnrigB  are  in  the  area 

Bent's  Fort,  one  of  the  most  noted  trading  posts  of 
the  American  West,  on  the  Arkansas  river  in  pres- 
ent SE  Colorado,  K  of  Ra?kv  Ford  and  La  Junta 
and  some  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Purgatoire 
The  trading  company  headed  by  Charles  Bent  and 
Ceran  St  Vrain,  one  of  the  most  successful  m  the 
West,  also  im  hided  William  Bent  and  two  othei 
Bent  brothers  They  had  their  first  post  m  the 
neighborhood  in  1820  and  settled  upon  this  site  m 
1828  The  fort,  often  called  Bent's  Old  I<ort,  was 
completed  m  1832  Bee  ause  William  Bent  was  the 
manager  and  chief  trader  in  all  the  years  of  it« 
prosperity,  it  is  also  sometimes  called  tort  William 
Within  its  adobe  walls  came  all  the  famous  moun- 
tain men  of  the  later  period,  for  the  fort  on  the 
mountain  branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  came  to 
dominate  the  trade  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  S  of  the 
Blac  k  Hills — not  to  mention  the  trade  of  the  Mexi- 
c  ana  and  the  arriving  Americans  Kit  C 'arson  was  a 
hunter  here  from  1831  to  1842  S  W  Keainy  and 
Sterling  Price  each  briefly  used  the  fort  for  their 


troops  in  the  Mexican  War  The  generally  ac- 
cepted story  says  that  the  Indian  trade  fell  off  and 
William  Bent  attempted  to  sell  the  fort  to  the  U  S 
government,  he  reached  no  satisfactory  conclusion 
and  in  anger  abandoned  the  fort  and  set  the  powder 
in  it  on  fire,  partially  destroying  it  In  any  c  ase  the 
fort  was  abandoned  by  1852  William  Bent  erec  ted 
a  new  establishment  farther  down  the  Arkansas*  in 
1852  or  1863  This  (Bent's  New  Fort)  he  leased  to 
the  government  in  1859  It  was  soon  afterward 
destroyed  by  flood  and  was  replaced  by  a  new 
army  fort 

Benue  (ban'wfl),  river,  c  870  mi  long,  N  Nigeria, 
the  chief  tributary  of  the  Niger  It  flows  W  from 
the  French  Cameroons  to  the  Niger  at  Lokoja  In 
the  rainy  season  the  lower  course  is  navigable 

Benwood.  steel-manufacturing  city  (pop  3,608),  W 
Va  ,  in  the  Northern  Panhandle  near  Wheeling,  m  a 
mining  region;  chartered  1853 

Benz,  Karl  (bents),  1844-1929,  German  engineer, 
credited  with  building  the  first  automobile  pow- 
ered by  an  internal-combustion  engine  The  car, 
driven  m  Mannheim  m  1886  and  patented  in  1886, 
had  three  wheels,  an  electric  ignition,  and  differen- 
tial gears  and  was  water-cooled  See  St  J  C. 
Nixon,  The  Invention  of  the  Automobile  (Karl 
Benz  and  Gottlieb  Daimler)  (1936). 

benzaldehyde   see  ALDEHYDE. 

benzedrine,  drug  used  to  stimulate  the  higher  nerve 
centers,  particularly  the  cortex  of  the  brain.  Be- 
cause of  its  toxic  effects  and  its  stimulant  action  on 
the  central  nervous  system,  it  should  be  used  only 
on  prescription. 

benzene  (ben'»6n,  benzen')  or  benzol  (ben'«ol,-z61), 
colorless  liquid  with  a  pleasant  aromatic  odor, 
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boiling  at  80.1°C.  and  solidifying  at  6.48°C.  It 
should  not  be  confused  with  benzine,  an  entirely 
separate  substance.  Bensene  is  a  compound  of  hy- 
drogen and  carbon,  its  molecule  consisting  of  six 
atoms  of  each  element  with  the  carbon  atoms  ar- 
ranged, according  to  Kekule,  in  a  hexagonal  ring 
called  the  beniene  ring  or  benzene  nucleus  To 
this  ring  are  attached  the  six  hydrogen  atoms, 
one  to  each  of  the  six  carbon  atoms  This  com- 
pound is  the  first  in  a  series  of  aromatic  hydro- 
carbons, called  the  benzene  series,  all  of  which 
are  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal 
tar.  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  coke, 
and  each  of  which  contains  a  benzene  ring  in  its 
structural  formula  The  other  members  of  the 
series  have  in  their  molecules  twice  as  many  hy- 
drogen atoms  less  six  as  there  are  carbon  atoms 
Besides  benzene  the  series  includes  TOLUENE,  from 
which  TRINITROTOLUENE  (TNT)  is  derived,  and 
XYLENE,  a  solvent  Benzene  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  dyes  and  explosives  and  as  a  solvent  for 
certain  organic  substances,  such  as  fats  and  resins 
It  is  chiefly  important  because  of  substances  de- 
rived from  it  Phenol,  or  CARBOLIC  ACID,  is  formed 
when  one  hydroxyl  (OH)  group  of  atoms  replaces 
one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  attached  to  the  central 
benzene  ring  Phenol  subjected  to  a  series  of 
nitrations  (reactions  resulting  m  the  addition  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen)  yields  trmitrophenol,  or 
PICRIC  ACID  Nitrobenzene,  another  derivative, 
when  reduced  yields  ANILINK  Benzene  and  the 
other  aromatic  hydrocarbons  are  widely  used  in 
the  manufac  ture  of  many  synthetic  drugs  and  per- 
fumes and  of  certain  lacquers 

benzine  (b£n'z6n,  Wnzen'),  colorless,  highly  inflam- 
mable liquid  It  is  used  widely  as  a  cleaning  agent 
Ixjcause  of  its  power  as  a  solvent  for  organic  sub- 
stances siuh  as  fats,  oils,  and  resins  and  is  used 
also  in  the  preparation  of  certain  dyes  and  pamtH 
It  should  not  be  confused  with  benzene  Benzine 
is  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons,  chiefly  those  of  the 
MFTHANE  SERIES  (or  paraffin  series)  such  an  pen- 
tane  and  hexarie  It  is  obtained  by  the  fractional 
distillation  of  PETROLEUM  Its  vapors,  when  mixed 
w  ith  air,  are  extremely  explosive 

benzoate  of  soda   see  SODIUM  BENZOATE 

Ben-zoheth  (-zcVhcHh),  Judahite     1  Chron   420 

benzoic  acid  (bSnzcVIk),  solid,  ciystallme,  organic 
Arm,  melting  at  122°C  and  boiling  at  249°C  It 
is  used  in  medicine  as  an  antiseptic,  in  the  labora- 
tor\  as  the  starting  point  for  many  organic  syn- 
theses, and  <  cmmiercially  in  the  preparation  of 
many  d\es  It  is  usually  prepared  commercially 
from  toluene 

benzoin  (bfn'zoin,  -zom),  balsamic  RKRIN,  the  dried 
exudation  from  the  pierced  bark  of  various  species 
of  tho  benzoin  tree  (Styraz)  native  to  Sumatra 
and  Java,  appearing  as  red-brown  to  vellow-brown 
tears  Because  of  its  fragrant  odor  it  is  used  in 
perfumery  and  sometimes  in  incense  The  ben- 
zoic acid  present  in  it  gives  it  value  in  medicine 
as  an  antiseptic,  a  diaphoretic,  and  a  stimulant 
arid  ,  in  certain  respiratory  discuses,  as  an  inhalant 
(see  FHIAR'B  BAIHAM)  Among  the  several  vane- 
ties  are  Siam  benzoin  and  Sxinmtra  benzoin  Siam 
lx?nzom  is  considered  finer,  since  it  has  a  high 
<ontent  of  benzoic  acid,  Sumatra  benzoin  con- 
tains cmnamic  acid 

benzol   see  BKNZKNK 

Beograd,  Yugoslavia   see  BELGRADE. 

Beon  (be'un)   see  BKTH-BAAL-MEON 

Beor  (be'6r)  (Heb  , -burning)  1  Father  of  Balaam 
Num  22  5  Bosor  2  Peter  2  15  3  Father  of  BELA  1 

Beowulf  (ba'uwo"61f),  oldest  English  epic,  probably 
composed  in  the  early  8th  cent  by  an  Anglian 
bard  in  the  vicinity  of  Northmnbna  It  survives 
m  only  one  manuscript,  written  A  D  c  1000  by 
two  scribes  and  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
m  the  collection  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton  The  ma- 
terials for  the  poem  are  derived  mamlv  from 
Scandinavian  history,  folk  tale,  and  mythology 
Its  narrative  consist*  of  two  parts  the  first  re- 
lates the  hero's  successful  fights  with  the  water 
monster  Grendel  and  with  Grendel's  mother,  the 
second  narrates  Beowulf's  victory  m  his  old  age 
over  a  dragon  and  his  subsequent  death  and 
funeral  at  the  end  of  a  long  life  of  honor  These 
events  take  place  entirely  in  Denmark  and  Sweden 
The  poem  contains  a  remarkable  fusion  of  pagan 
and  Christian  elements  and  provides  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  old  Germanic  life  It  is  written  in  a  strong- 
lv  accentual,  alliterative  verse  For  translations 
into  modern  English  m  the  original  verso  form, 
see  F  B  Gummere,  The  Oldest  English  Epic 
(1009)  and  C  W  Kennedy,  Beowulf  (1940),  see 
also  W  W  Lawrence,  Beowulf  and  Epic  Tra- 
dition (1928) 

bequest,  see  WILL 

Bera  (bS'ru),  king  of  Sodom    Oen   14  2. 

Berachah  (bera'kit)  [Heb  , -blessing]   Beracah  RV. 

1  One  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag     1  Chron  12  3. 

2  Valley,  N  of  Hebron,  running  roughly  east-west. 
2  Chron  20  26 

Berachiah  (b&r'ukl'u),  variant  form  of  BBRBCHIAH. 
Bertchya  ben  Natronai  ha-Nakdan-  see  BBREKHIAH. 
Beraiah  (Wr'ul'u)  [Heb  ,-whom  I  created],  Ben- 
jamite    1  Chron  8  21. 
B6ranger,  Pierre  Jean  d«  (pyeV  shft'  dii  b&rfiiha'), 
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1780-1857,  French  lyric  poet  '  He  was  a  protege 
of  Lucien  Bonaparte  and  numbered  among  his 
friends  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  day 
His  first  collection  of  songs,  published  in  1815, 
was  immediately  popular  For  the  republican 
views  expressed  in  later  poems  he  was  twice  im- 
prisoned Successive  collections  of  his  verse  ap- 
peared m  1821,  1825,  1833,  and  18:18  He  owed 
his  wide  popularity  largely  to  the  fact  that,  like 
Burns,  ho  fitted  his  verse  to  popular  melodies,  and 
as  he  used  his  poems  largely  to  express  republican 
and  Bonapartist  ideas,  his  influence  was  great 
Criticism  is  divided  as  to  his  rank  as  a  poet,  but 
Goethe  and  Heine  admired  him  Some  of  his 
most  popular  pieces  are  "Le  Roi  d'Yvetot,"  "Ce 
n'est  plus  Lisette,"  "Le  Gronier,"  and  "Le  Dieu 
des  bonnes  gens  "  See  translations  of  his  works 
by  William  Walsh  (1889)  and  Beranger's  autobiog- 
raphy (1857) 

Berar,  India  see  MADHYA  PRADESH 

Berat  (bSnlt'),  town  (pop  11,872),  S  central  Albania 
In  a  fertile  district,  probably  on  the  site  of  an<  lent 
Antipatrea,  it  fell  to  the  Serbs  m  1345,  and  to 
the  Turks  in  1440  A  citadel,  rebuilt  by  the  Bvzan- 
tines  in  the  13th  cent ,  overlooks  the  town,  which 
has  a  15th-century  mosque  and  several  old 
churches 

Berber*  (bur'buru),  city  (pop  c  15,000),  capital  of 
British  Somahland,  a  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden  It 
was  o<  cupied  in  1875  by  the  Egyptians  arid  in  1884 
by  the  British 

Berbers,  aboriginal  peoples  of  North  Africa  They 
inhabit  the  lands  between  the  Sahara  and  the 
Mediterranean,  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
The  now  extint  t  Guanches  of  the  Canary  Islands 
were  related  to  them  Except  for  the  TUARFG, 
who  are  nomads,  they  are  relatively  simple  agri- 
culturists with  warlike  tendencies,  living  under  a 
loose  tribal  organization  in  independent  villages 
They  have  developed  many  local  industries  The 
native  languages  are  of  the  Hamitic  group,  but 
many  speak  Arabic,  the  language  of  their  religion, 
Islam  Despite  a  history  of  conquests,  they  have 
retained  a  remarkablv  homogeneous  culture,  which, 
on  the  evidence  of  Egyptian  tomb  paintings,  de- 
rives from  earlier  than  2,400  B  C  Their  success- 
ful administration  under  French  government  has 
largely  depended  on  the  extent  to  which  their  own 
culture  and  regulations  have  been  respected  Seo 
D  P  Barrows,  Berbers  and  Blacks  (1927),  C  S 
Coon,  Tribes  of  the  Rif  (1931). 

Berbice:  see  GUIANA 

Berceo,  Gonzalo  de  (gonth&la  da  bMM'5),  1180'- 
1247?,  Spanish  medieval  poet,  the  earliest  whose 
name  is  known  in  Spanish  literature,  b  Berceo, 
a  village  of  Castile  A  religious  in  a  Benedictine 
monastery,  he  wrote  many  books,  chieflv  de- 
votional in  character  and  dealing  with  the  life  of 
saints  Hia  devotion  for  the  Virgin  is  expressed 
in  the  26  poems  entitled  Milagros  de  Nuestra 
Sefiora  [miracles  of  Our  Lady] 

Berchem  or  Berghem,  Nicolaes  (or  Claes)  Pieters- 
zoon  (both  ncVkdl.is  po'turzon  ber'khum),  1620- 
83,  Dutch  painter  and  etcher  He  was  particu- 
larly adept  in  rendering  sunshine  and  atmospheric 
effects,  and  his  landscapes  were  popular  Rest,  a 
typical  example,  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 

Berchem  (beVkhum),  mdustiial  suburb  (pop 
44,40-1)  of  Antwerp,  Belgium 

Berchet,  Giovanni  (jOv.in'no  borkoV).  1783-1851, 
Italian  patriot  and  poet  He  conspired  to  free 
Lombardy  from  Austria  and  was  exiled  He  wrote 
stirring  patnotic  ballads  of  a  romantic  tvpe  and 
rhymed  romances,  such  as  Ginlia  and  Mattfde 

Berchtesgaden  (Wrkh'tiisgaMun),  winter  and  sum- 
mer resort  (pop  5,752),  S  Bavaria,  in  the  Bavarian 
Alps  At  the  foot  of  the  near-by  Obersalzberg  is 
the  Berghof,  Hitler's  residence,  which  was  the 
unofficial  capital  of  the  Third  Reich  Atop  the 
mountain,  connected  with  the  Berghof  by  an 
ele\ator,  was  Hitler's  private  retreat 

Berchtold.  Leopold,  Graf  von  (la'Apolt  gr.if  fun 
btrkh't&lt),  1863-1942,  Austro-Hungarian  foreign 
minister  (1912-15)  After  the  assassination  (June 
28,  1914)  of  Archduke  I-RANCIS  I-EROINAND  at 
Sarajevo  ho  directed  the  rec  kless  polu  v  which 
precipitated  the  First  WORLD  WAR  Although 
Serbia  made  a  conciliatory  reply  to  his  harsh 
ultimatum,  Berchtold  pressed  for  full  acceptance, 
ho  probably  e\en  magnified  a  border  incident  in 
order  to  secure  Emperor  Francis  Joseph's  signature 
to  the  declaration  of  war  on  Serbia  See  S  B 
Fay.  The  Origins  of  the  World  War  (1928) 

Berdichev  (bcrdye'chuf),  city  (pop  66,306)  W 
Ukraine  Founded  in  1482,  it  became  a  trade  center 
m  the  late  18th  cent  and  now  has  sugar  refineries, 
tanneries,  machine  shops,  and  flour  mills 

Berdyaev,  Nicholas  (b§rdyl'uf),  1874-1948,  Russian 
Orthodox  religious  philosopher,  b  Kiev  He  early 
rejected  the  social  and  economic  mores  of  his 
elders  and  espoused  Marx's  equalitanan  views 
Berdvaev  emphasized  the  supreme  need  of  the 
human  spirit  to  seek  the  suprasensual  and  God 
and  the  concomitant  importance  of  eschatology 
in  lending  meaning  to  individual  experience  and 
to  history  '<  He  was  driven  into  exile  from  the 
USSR  in  1922  Among  his  works  are  The  End  of 
Our  Time  (Eng.  tr.,  1933),  The  Destiny  of  Man 
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(Eng.  tr.,  1937),.  Slavery  and  Freedom  (Eng  tr , 
1943),  and  The  Russian  Idea  (Eng  tr.,  1948) 

Berdyansk*  see  OSIPENKO,  Ukraine 

Berea  or  Beroea  (both  bSre'u) ,  Greek  name  of  three 
olaces  mentioned  in  the  Bible     1  Bivouac  of  the 
ynan  army,  near  Jerusalem    1  Mac  94     S  See 
BROIA,  Macedonia     3  See  ALEP,  Syria 

Berea  (burfi'u)  1  Town  (pop  2,176),  central  Ky  , 
SSE  of  Lexington.  The  Churchill  Weavers  here 
are  noted  for  their  hand-woven  products  Berea 
College  (nonsectanan ,  coeducational),  opened  m 
1855  by  John  G  FEE  as  a  school,  was  chartered 
m  1866  and  became  a  college  in  1869  The  school 
owns  and  the  students  operate  the  town  utilities, 
a  press,  a  tavern,  and  various  manufactories 
Crafts  such  as  woodwork,  weaving,  sewing,  and 
broommakmg  are  taught,  and  the  products  sold 
The  college  provides  extension  services  and  an 
opportunity  school  for  the  mountain  people  of  E 
Kentucky  There  are  lower  schools  and  a  nursing 
school  The  campus  includes  extensive  farm  and 
forest  lands  See  W  G  Frost,  For  the  Mountains 
(1937)  2  City  (pop.  6,025),  NE  Ohio,  near  Cleve- 
land, settled  1809.  me  1850  Berea  has  stone 
quarries  It  is  tho  seat  of  Baldwin-Wallace  Col- 
lege (Methodist,  coeducational,  1845) 

Bereans  or  Beroeans  (both  bur?'iinz)  [Acts  17  10, 
11],  members  of  a  religious  sect,  now  almost  ex- 
tinct, formed  in  Scotland  c  1773  Their  name 
indicates  their  emphasis  upon  the  Scriptures  The 
founder  was  John  B \KCL\V,  and  his  followers  are 
sometimes  known  as  Barclayitcs 

Berechiah  (bftr'ukt'u)  [Heb, -God  will  bless]  1 
Son  of  Zerubbabel  1  Chron  3  20  2  Father  of 
MESHULLAM  5  3,4  Levites,  perhaps  the  same 
person  1  Chron  9  16,  15  23  5  Important  Eph- 
rainiite  2  Chron  28  12  6  Father  of  Asaph  the 
psalmist  1  Chron  15  17  Berachiah  1  Chron  6  39 
7  Father  of  Zechanah  the  Minor  Prophet  Zech 
1  1,7  In  Mat  23  35  the  name  Barachias  is  prob- 
ably a  textual  insertion,  for  the  Zechanah  being 
referred  to  is  almost  certainly  ZECHARIAH  2,  not 
Zechanah  the  Minor  Prophet 

Bered  (bcVrfcd)  [Heh  ,-hail)  1  Unidentified  place, 
S  Palestine  Gen  16  14  2  See  BECHER  2 

Berekhiah  ben  Natronai  ha-Nakdan  (beYukl'u  b£ n 
natronl'  hhnak'diin),  12th  or  Hth  cent,  Jewish 
fabulist,  biblical  commentator,  philosopher,  gram- 
marian, and  translator  His  hist  name  also  ap- 
pears as  Berachva  He  is  best  known  for  his 
collection  of  fables  in  rln  mod  prose  Another 
work  attributed  definitely  to  him  is  Sefer  \fazr<f 
(Eng  tr  by  Sir  Herman  Gollancz,  The  Ethical 
Treatises  of  Berachya,  1902) 

Berengar  II  (be"rlng-gur),  d  966,  marquis  of  Ivrea 
In  950  he  made  himself  and  his  son  joint  kings  of 
Italy,  but  his  great  unpopularity  and  his  designs 
on  ADELAIDE  brought  about  the  intervention 
(951)  of  OTTO  I  of  Germany  Berengar  swore 
fealty  to  Otto  (952)  Later,  however,  he  ravaged 
Italy  and  intrigued  with  Pope  JOHN  XII  against 
Otto,  who  captured  and  imprisoned  him  in  963 

Berengana  (b£"rlnir-ga'reu),  d  c  1230,  queen  con- 
sort of  Ru  hard  I  of  England,  to  whom  she  was  mar- 
ried in  1 1 91  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sane  ho  VI  of 
Navarre 

Berengar  of  Tours  (Wring-gar) .  c  1000-108S, 
French  theologian,  also  <  ailed  Berenger  and 
Berengarius,  b  Tours  He  was  archdeacon  of 
Angers  (c  1040-1060)  He  studied  at  Chartres 
and  returned  to  Tours  to  become  head  of  the 
cathedral  school  Berengar  gradualh  evolved  a 
dialectic  concerning  the  Eucharist  m  which  he 
held  a  nominalist  viewpoint  similar  to  that  of 
EIUOKNA,  but  he  probably  did  not  dcn>  the  Real 
Presence  His  denial  of  authority  angered  hi-* 
contemporaries,  particularly  L\AFR\NC  Berengar 
was  defended  by  Pope  GRFOORI  VII  and  Peter 
Damian  He  wrote  a  reply  to  Lanfranc,  De  Sacra 
Coena,  which  was  condemned  He  was  declared 
a  heretic  See  A  .1  Macdonald,  Berengar  and 
the  Reform  of  Sacramental  Doctrine  (1930) 

Berenice  (borunt'sc),  fl  c  325  B  C  ,  consort  of  Ptol- 
emv  I,  king  of  ancient  Eg\pt  A  Macedonian,  she 
was  tho  widow  of  one  of  the  officers  of  \lexanderthe 
Great  as  well  an  half  sister  of  Ptolemy  ind  cousin 
of  his  wife,  Eurydic  e  She  accompanied  Eur>  du  e 
to  EgApt  and  soon  supplanted  her  in  the  affections 
of  Ptolemv  Berenice,  whose  portrait  appears  with 
that  of  Ptolemy  on  many  medals,  was  tho  mother 
of  Ptolemy  II 

Berenice,  d  221  ?  B  C  .  queen  of  am  lent  Kgypt.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  King  Magas  of  C'jrene  Ob- 
je<  ting  to  her  mother's  choice  of  a  husband  for  her 
after  her  father's  death,  Berenice  led  a  successful 
revolt  and  put  her  mother  and  her  suitor  to  death 
She  married  Ptolem\  III  in  247  B  C  Legend  has 
it  that  her  hair,  offered  for  her  husband's  safe  re- 
turn from  war,  became  a  constellation,  Berenice's 
Hair  (Coma  Berenices)  After  her  husband's  death 
she  was  joint  ruler  with  their  son,  Ptolemy  IV, 
until  he  had  her  murdered  Despite  the  murder, 
he  had  a  special  priestess  in  Alexandria  appointed 
to  honor  her 

Berenice,  d  246  B  C  ,  queen  of  Antiochus  II  of  an- 
cient Syria,  called  Berenice  S^a  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  II,  and  her  marriage  to  An- 
tiochus marked  a  temporary  cessation  in  the  wars 


Croat  reference!  «N  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Th«  key  to  pronancUtion  facet  page  1. 


BERENICE 

between  the  Egyptian  monarohs  and  the  Seleucids. 
On  the  death  of  Antiochua  II,  however,  Seleucus  II, 
his  son  by  Laochce,  whom  he  set  aside  for  Berenice, 
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by  Napoleon  I  in  favor  of  Joachim  Murat.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  aligned  (1815)  the  duchy  to 
Prussia. 


seems  to  have  brought  about  (with  his  mother)  the   Bergamo  (beVgamO),  oity  (pop.  73,584),  capital  of 
death  of  Berenice  and  her  infant  son  before  Bere-     "  *      .      *     »«•»*_, 


nice's  brother,  Ptolemy  III,  could  arrive.  New  war 
resulted, 

Berenice,  fl.  6  B  C  ,  Jewish  princess,  daughter  of 
Costobarus  and  Salome,  sister  of  Herod  the  Great 
She  waa  married  to  her  nephew  Ari&tobulus  and 
bore  him  a  eon,  Herod  Agrippa  I  She  was  accused 
of  having  instigated  the  death  of  her  husband  at 


Bergamo  prov  ,  Lombardy,  N  Italy,  picturesquely 
located  in  the  Alpine  foothills.  Anciently  a  Gallic 
town,  it  waB  an  independent  commune  in  the  12th 
cent  Later  it  oamo  under  the  rule  (1329-1427) 
Of  the  Viscoim  and  then  of  Venice  until  1797, 
when  it  was  included  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic 
Within  the  walla  of  the  old  hilltop  town  are  the 
Romanesque  cathedral  (12th  cent),  the  beautiful 


dramatist.  In  addition  to  many  articles  for 


under  the  pseudonym.  Caliban,  he  wrote  the 


vj  UUY1UK  lJisugi»i>eu   WMJ  uct*tii  ui   iicr  uuaunuu  at        jvuiiiauumjue  unmtsuitu   vi*t>u  vunu  >,   t/iiv  i^tauiaiuj 

the  hands  of  Herod  the  Great  in  6  B  C    Later  she     Renaissance  Colleoni  chapel,  and  the  baptistery 


married  Theudion,  the  maternal  uncle  of  Herod  the 
Great    After  Theudion  was  put  to  death  for  plot- 


, 

In  the  modern  city  on  the  plain  below  cotton,  wool, 
and  silk  textiles  are  made.    Bergamo,  the  birth- 


ting  against  Herod,  she  married  Archelaus  and  set-     place  of  Donizetti,  has  a  fine  musical  tradition 
tied  m  Rome  bergamot  (bur'gum6t)  [from  Bergamo,  Italy],  citrus 


Berenice,  d  AD  c  28,  Jewish  princess,  daughter 
of  Herod  Agrippa"  I  She  was  very  beautiful  and 
consequently  was  involved  in  much  intrigue.  After 
her  first  husband  died,  she  was  married  to  her  uncle 
Herod  of  Chalcis  After  his  death  she  lived  with 
her  brother,  Herod  Agrippa  II,  causing  some  scan- 
dal Her  third  husband  was  Poleraon,  a  king  in 
Cihcia,  whom  she  abandoned,  returning  to  Herod 


tree  (Citrus  bergamta)  grown  chiefly  in  Italy.  From 
the  rind  of  the  bergamot  orange  is  extracted  an  es- 
sential oil  used  in  perfumes  and  eau  de  Cologne 
Various  American  plants  of  the  mint  family  are 
called  bergamot  because  of  their  bergamothke  fra- 
grance Chief  among  these  is  Monarda  fistulosa,  or 
wild  bergamot,  closely  related  to  the  Osweoo  TBA, 
which  it  resemble*  The  name  bergamot  is  also  ap- 


Agrippa  II.    It  was  before  her  and  Agrippa  that      plied  to  a  variety  of  pear 
Paul  appeared  at  Caeaarea     In  the  struggle  be-   Berge,  Edward  (burj),  1876-1924,  American  sculp- 
tween  Rome  and  Judaea  both  she  and  her  brother      tor    He  is  noted  for  his  graceful  garden  figures  and 
espoused  the  Roman  cause    She  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Titus,  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 


salem he  apparently  planned  to  marry  her.  The 
great  unpopularity  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans 
forced  him  to  withdraw  from  the  match.  This  is 
the  theme  of  Racine's  Berenice 

Berenice,  city  of  ancient  Cyrenaica:  see  BENGASI 

Berenice,  city  of  ancient  Egypt,  on  the  Red  Sea.  It 
waa  founded  by  Ptolemy  II  and  commanded  the 
trade  with  Arabia 

Berenson,  Bernard  (bfi'runsun),  1865-,  American 
art  critic,  authority  on  Italian  art,  b  Lithuania, 
grad  Harvard,  1837  He  lived  near  Florence, 
Italy,  making  frequent  trips  to  America  His 
publications  include  Venetian  Pointer*  of  the 
Renaissance  (1894).  Lorenzo  Lotto  (1895),  Flor- 
entine Painters  of  the  Renaissance  (1896),  Central 
Italian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance  (1897),  Study 
and  Criticism  of  Italian  Art  (3  aeries,  1901,  1902, 
1915),  Dravnngs  of  the  Florentine  Painters  (1903), 
North  Italian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance  (1907), 
Venetian  Painting  in  America  (1916),  Sienese 
Paintings  (1918),  Medieval  Art  (1930),  and 
Aesthetics  and  History  in  the  Visual  Arts  (1949) 

Beresford,  William  Ctrr  Beresford,  Viscount  (bSr'- 
fe-,  -to-),  1768-1854,  British  general  He  won 
popularity  while  serving  in  Egypt  (1801-3)  and 
participated  in  the  capture  of  Cape  Colony  (1806) 
Under  the  orders  of  Sir  Home  POPHAM,  he  captured 
Buenos  Aires  (June  27,  1806) ,  later  he  capitulated 
to  Jacques  de  LINIBBS  Beresford  occupied  Ma- 


fountams  and  for  his  public  monuments  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  his  native  Baltimore  and  in 
Charleston,  S  C  ,  and  Prince  George,  Md  His 
Pietd.  (St  Patrick's  Church,  Washington,  D  C.) 
is  characteristic  of  his  more  formal  work 
Bergen  (bur'gun,  Nor  bfir'gOn),  city  (pop  109,320), 
co  seat  of  Hordaland  co ,  SW  Norway,  on  the 
Vagen  (Nor  V&gen^the  bay)  and  on  the  Pudde 
Fjord— both  inlets  of  the  North  Sea.  It  is  the 
main  shipping  center  and  the  second  largest  city 
of  Norway  Founded  (c.1070)  as  Bjorgvm  bv 
Olaf  III,  Bergen  soon  prospered  as  an  export 
center  (handling  chiefly  codfish)  and  became  the 
largest  city  of  medieval  Norway  The  Norwegian 
kings  made  it  their  main  residence  As  an  episcopal 
see  and  as  seat  of  numerous  monasteries  it  had 
cultural  as  well  as  economic  importance  Foreign, 
especially  German,  merchants  acquired  (13th  and 
14th  cent)  increasing  trading  privileges,  and  the 
HANBBATIC  LEAGUE  created  (c  1350)  one  of  its 
four  great  foreign  establishments  at  Bergen  The 
Hansa  merchants,  enjoying  extraterritorial  privi- 
leges, imposed  their  unpopular  rule  on  the  city 
until  1560  In  1395  Bergon  was  sacked  by  pirates. 
During  the  disturbances  accompanying  the  Ref- 
ormation most  of  the  ancient  churches  and 
monasteries  were  destroyed  The  center  of  the 
city  was  rebuilt  after  a  severe  fire  in  1916  In  the 
Second  World  War  the  Gorman  naval  installations 
were  heavily  bombed  Bergen  is  built  on  a  high 
promontory,  guarded  by  two  fortresses  Its 


deira  (1807)  and  for  a  time  was  governor  of  the      ancient  buildings  are  mostly  restorations,  these 


island "  Joining  Sir  Arthur  Weliesley  (later  duke  of 
Wellington)  in  Portugal  (1808),  he  successfully  re- 
organized the  Portuguese  army  and  was  prominent 
throughout  the  PENINBUI^AB  WAK  Returning  to 
England,  he  entered  politics  and  was  master  general 
of  ordnance  in  Wellington's  first  cabinet  from  1828 
to  1830,  when  he  retired 


include    Haakon's    Hall,    a    12th-century   palace, 
the  cathedral  (13th  cent ),  a  12th-century  church; 
and  the  Rosenkraiitz  Tower  (16th  cent.),  which 
overlooks  the  formerly  walled  Hanseatic  quarter 
Bergen  has  a  university  and  several  scientific  insti- 
tutes and  museums     Its  theater,  founded  by  Ole 
Bull,  gained  international  importance  through  its 
....  .  .        association   with   Ibsen   and   Bjornson.     Edvard 

It  is  a  trade  center  m  a     Gneg  was  born  here 

Bergen,  N  J  .  see  JERSEY  CITY 

->ld),  borough  (pop    10,276), 

russia.     Rising  near   the   Lithuanian   border,   it     NE  N.J  ,  NE  of  Hackensack,  me   1894     Its  Old 

flows   8    past    Bonsov    and    Bobruisk    into   tho     South  Church  was  built  in  1799 

Dnieper    It  is  navigable  for  330  mi    The  Berezina   Bergen  op  Zoom  (bgr'gun  6p  zom'),  mumcij 


Beresford,  city  (pop   1,642),  SE  8  Dak  ,  S  of  Sioux 

Falls  near  the  Iowa  line     It  is  a        * 

grain  and  poultry  region  ^ 

Berezina   (bere»§'nu).   river,  365  mi,  lonn,    Belo-    Bergenfield  (bur'gunfeld) 
Rising  near   the   Lithuanian   border,   it     NE  N.J  ,  NE  of  Hacker 


, 

Canal  (built  1798-1805)  connects  it  with  an  af-      (pop  28,234)  and  town,  North  Brabant  prov.,  SW 
Dvma,   thus  linking  the      Netherlands,  a  commercial  and  fishing  port  on  the 
"  ~  .....  .......*.- 


fluent  of  the  Western   _.„.    

Baltic  with  the  Black  Sea  Near  Bonsov  took 
place  (Nov  26-29,  1812)  the  heroic  retreat  across 
the  Berezina  of  the  remnants  of  Napoleon's  Grand 
Army.  Despite  the  loss  of  more  than  20,000  men, 
the  crossing — effected  under  heavy  Russian  at- 
tacks— saved  Napoleon  and  his  forces  from 
capture. 


cipality 
v.,  SW 


Eastern  Scheldt  (an  arm  of  the  North  Sea)  Once 
strongly  fortified,  it  was  repeatedly  besieged  by  the 
Spanish  and  the  French  in  the  wars  of  the  16th- 
18th  cent  and  bv  the  English  in  1814  There  are 
several  ancient  buildings,  notably  the  town  hall 
(14th  cent ),  a  15th-century  church  (Oroote  Kent), 
and  the  Markiesenhof  palace 


Berg,  Alban   (al'ban   WrkO,  1885-1936,   Austrian    Berger,  Victor  Louie,  1860-1929,  American  Socialist 
composer.    In  his  Lyric  Suite  (1926)  for  string     leader   and    Congressman,    b     Austria-Hungary 


quartet,  he  employs  the  12- tone  technique  invented 
by  has  teacher,  Arnold  SCH^NBEHG  Berg's  works 
have  sometimes  been  received  with  the  same  violent 
demonstrations  that  have  attended  performances 
of  some  of  Scbonberg's  music  The  opera  Wozxeck 
(Berlin,  1925)  attained  considerable  success,  he  left 
unfinished  his  highly  erotic  Lulu  (Zurich,  1937) 
His  Violin  Concerto  (Barcelona,  1936)  was  his  last 
completed  work  Berg  owes  much  to  the  Viennese 
romantic  tradition  There  are  lyricism  and  solidity 
of  form  in  his  works  See  Nicolas  Slommsky,  Music 
since  1900  (1937);  David  Ewon,  Tht  Book  of  Mod- 
ern Composers  (1942). 

Berg  (be>k) ,  former  duchy,  W  Germany,  on  the  east- 
ern bank  of  the  Rhine  between  the  Ruhr  and  Sieg 
rivers  Dusseldorf  was  its  chief  city.  Originally 
a  county,  it  passed  (1348)  to  the  dukes  of  JCucH 
and  in  1380  was  made  a  duchy  On  the  failure  of 
the  Jtlhch  line  it  passed  (1524)  to  John  III  of 
Cloves  (see  CLBVEB,  DUCHY  OF),  In  1666  it  was 


After  study  at  the  universities  of  Budapest  and 
Vienna,  he  came  (1878)  to  the  United  States  and 
settled  in  Milwaukee  After  1892  he  devoted  him- 
self to  Socialist  politics  and  journalism,  editing  the 
Milwaukee  Vorwdrts'  (1892-98)  and  a  weekly 
which  became  (1911)  the  influential  Milwaukee 
Leader.  In  opposition  to  the  policies  of  Samuel 
GOMPEHS  and  the  A  B'  of  L  he,  with  Eugene  V 
DEBS,  pioneered  in  creating  the  American  Socialist 
party  His  leadership  brought  (1910)  the  Socialists 
control  of  Milwaukee  for  many  years  and  made  him 
the  first  Socialist  member  of  Congress  (1911-13) 
Reelected  twice  (1918,  1919),  he  was  twice  ex- 
cluded by  Congress  on  grounds  of  sedition,  for 
which  he  was  sentenced  to  a  20-year  prison  term 
The  decision  was  reversed  by  the  U  S  Supreme 
Court  in  1921  He  was  allowed  to  take  his  seat 
when  reflected  in  1922  and  continued  tn  the  House 
until  his  death  Voice  and  Pen  ( 1 929)  is  a  collection 
of  his  speeches  and  editorials. 


annexed  by  the   Palatinate-Neuburg  branch  of   Bergerac,  Cyrano  de   see  CYRANO  o*  BBBGBRAC. 
the  house  of  WITTEUJBACH    Ceded  by  Bavaria  to   Bergerac  (bSrshurak'),  town  (pop.  17,014),  Dor- 
France  in  1S06,  B«rg  was  raised  to  a  grand  duchy     dogne  dept.,  SW  France,  in  PAaiQOBD,  on  the  Dor- 


La  Nuto  bergamas<rue  [Bergamaaque  night]  (1887 
Le  Capitaine  Fracatse  (1896),  and  La  Fontaine  c 
youvenos  [the  fountain  of  youth]  (1906) ,  Souvenirs 
d'un  tnfant  de  Pans  (1911-13);  and  a  biography 
(1877)  of  Gautier,  his  father-in-law. 
Berg«y,  David  Hendricks  (bur'gfi),  1860-1937, 
American  bacteriologist,  b.  Montgomery  co ,  Pa  , 
M.D.  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  1884.  He  was  associ- 
ated with  the  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  from  1896  un- 
til his  retirement  in  1932  In  1931  he  became 
director  of  research  in  biology  for  the  National 
Drug  Company.  He  wrote  Handbook  of  Practical 
Hygiene  (1899)  and  The  Principles  of  Hygiene 
(1901)  and  was  chairman  of  the  editorial  committee 
for  the  Manual  of  Determinative  Bacteriology,  first 
published  m  1923  and  revised  at  intervals 
Bergh,  Christian  (burg),  1763-1843,  American  ship- 
builder, b.  near  Rhuiebeck,  N  Y.  He  opened  a 
shipyard  on  the  East  River  in  New  York  city  and 
there  built  a  number  of  vessels  for  the  U.8.  navy 
His  ships,  especially  the  frigate  President,  gained 
fame  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  after  the  war  he 
built  some  of  the  swiftest  packet  ships  on  the  sea 
Bergh,  Henry,  1811-88,  American  philanthropist, 
son  of  Christian  Bergh.  In  1866  he  founded!  the 
American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  the  first  such  organization  in  the  country 
He  later  succeeded  in  having  passed  a  state  law  for 
tho  protection  of  animals  In  1875  Bergh  helped 
Elbndge  T  GBRHY  establish  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  See  Zulma 
Steele,  Angel  in  Top  Hat  (1942). 
Berghem,  Nicolaes  Pieterszoon:  see  BBBCHBM, 

NICOLA ES  PIBTBRSZOON 
Bergholz  (bur 'gob),  village  (pop    1,122),  E  Ohio, 

N\V  of  Steubenviile;  settled  1885.  me  1906 
Bergius,  Fnedrich  (frSd'rlkh  beVgeo&s),  1884-1949, 
German  chemist.  As  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Holzhydrolyse  Aktiengesellschaft  he  con- 
tributed to  the  synthetics  (ersatz)  industry  He  de- 
vised processes  for  transforming  bituminous  coal 
into  liquid  fuel  (by  hydrogenation  under  high  pres- 
sure) and  wood  into  sugar  (by  hydrolizatioii  of 
cellulose  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid) 
With  Carl  Bosch  he  shared  the  1031  Nobel  Prize  m 
Chemistry,  awarded  to  them  for  their  work  in  de- 
vising and  developing  chemical  high-pressure  proc- 
esses for  producing  essential  products 
Bergman,  Torbern  Olof  (tot>r'burn  oo'ldv  b8r'yu- 
man),  1735-84,  Swedish  chemist,  physicist,  arid 
naturalist  A  professor  at  the  Univ.  of  Uppsala 
from  1758,  he  developed  a  theory  of  chemical  affin- 
ity, made  improvements  in  the  methods  of  chemical 
analysis  (especially  blowpipe  analysis)  and  in  the 
classification  of  rocks,  and  did  important  research 
in  crystallography  He  wrote  A  Dissertation  on 
Elective  Attractions  (1775,  Eng  tr  ,  1785).  His  col- 
lected works,  Essays,  Physical  and  Chemical,  ap- 
peared ui  six  volumes  (1779-81,  Eng  tr ,  1791) 
Bergmann,  Ernst  von  (6nwt'  fun  bgrg'raan),  1836- 
1907,  Geiman  surgeon,  b  Riga  He  became  pro- 
fessor at  the  Umv  of  Berlin  m  1882  He  contributed 
to  the  modern  practice  of  asepsis  in  surgery  by  in- 
troducing (1886)  steam  sterilization  of  instruments 
and  diessingH 

Bergognone  see  BORGOGNONB 
Bargson,  Henri  (fire'  MrgmV),  1859-1941,  French 
philosopher  He  became  a  professor  at  the  College 
de  France  m  1900  Bergson  devoted  some  time  to 
politics  and,  after  the  First  World  War,  took  an 
interest  in  international  affairs  He  is  well  known 
for  his  brilliant  and  imaginative  philosophical 
works,  which  won  him  the  1927  Nobel  Prize  in 
Literature.  Among  his  works  which  have  been 
translated  into.  English  are  Time  and  Free  Will 
(1888),  Matter  and  M emory  (1896),  Laughter  (1901), 
Introduction  to  Metaphysics  (1903),  Creative  Evolu- 
tion (1907),  The  Two  Sources  of  Morality  and  Reli- 
gion (1935),  and  The  Creative  Mind  (1934).  Berg- 
son's  philosophy  is  dualwtic — the  world  contains 
two  opposing  tendencies,  life  and  matter  Life 
climbs,  creates,  and  is  the  dynamic  elan  vital  which 
struggles  for  richness  and  complexity  through  and 
beyond  matter  Matter  is  clinging  and  clogging, 
the  congealed  results  of  creation,  and  is  ever  mov- 
ing downgrade  m  the  dissipation  of  eroding  natural 
law  Men  know  matter  through  the  intellect 
which  is,  in  fact,  attuned  to  matter  as  a  tool  for 
handling  it  Intellect  sees  matter  fn  extended  geo- 
metrical space  and  in  divisible  marked-off  time  It 
formulates  the  doctrines  of  science  and  sees  things 
as  entities  set  out  as  separate  units  within  tho 
stream  of  becoming  Set  above  intellect  is  intui- 
tion which  derives  from  the  instinct  of  lower  ani- 
mals. Intuition  gives  us  an  intimation  of  the  life 
force  which  pervades  all  becoming.  Intuition  per- 
ceives the  reality  of  time — that  it  is  duration  di- 
rectedtm  terms  of  life  and  not  divisible  or  measurable 
Duration  is  demonstrated  by  the  phenomena  of 
memory.  See  H,  W.  Carr,  The  Philosophy  of 
Chanae  (1914);  H.  M.  Kalian,  William  Jamtt  and 
Henri  Bergson  (1914),  Ben-Arm  Scliarfsteio,  Roots 
of  Bergsoris  Philosophy  (1943). 
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Berggtrand-Poulien,  Elisabeth  (bSr'ytatrand-poul'- 
8im),  1887-,  Swedish  Artist  and  writer  Her  paint- 
ings hang  in  several  Swedish  museums  Since  1926 
she  has  written  and  illustrated  a  number  of  books 
which  depict  provincial  life  Among  her  books  are 
The  Crown  (1037,  Eng  tr.(  1939)  and  Man  and  the 
fall*  (1939) 

Berhampore  (bur'umpor'),  town  (pop  41,568),  N 
West  Bengal  state,  India  Here  occurred  the  first 
uprising  in  the  Sepoy  Rebellion  of  1857 

Berhampur  (hur'Ompottr')  town  (pop  43.536),  SE 
Orissa  state,  India  Silks  and  sugar  are  the  prin- 
cipal products 

Beri  (be'rt)  [Heb,-my  fountain],  Ashorite  1 
Chron  7  36 

Beriah  (beil'u).  1  Son  of  Asher,  eponym  of  tho 
Benites  Gen  46  17,  Num  26  44,45, 1  Chron  7  30 
2  Son  of  Ephratm  1  Chron  7  23  8  Bonjamite 

I  Chron.  8  13,16     4  Levite    1  Chron  23  10,11 
beriberi  (bg'rSbfc'rfl),  disease  of  malnutrition,  com- 
mon in  the  Orient  and  more  widespread  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  than  was  formerly  supposed    The 
disease,    which   affects  the  nervous  system   and 
causes  damage  to  many  organs,  may  in  extreme 
cases  result  in  paralysis  and  death    It  is  caused  by 
an  unbalanced  diet  with  a  low  vitamin  B  ( ontent 
In  the  Orient,  individuals  who  developed  beriberi 
after  a  monotonous  diet  of  polished  nco  were  cured 
on  being  fed  the  rice  pohshmgs    A  properly  bal- 
anced diet  containing  the  whole  grain  of  rice, 
wheat,  or  corn  will  prevent  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease    Treatment  consists  of  the  administration 
of  vitamin  B,  orally  or  by  mjec  tion 

Bering,  Virus  Tonassen  (ve'tolw  ycVnasun  ba'rmg), 
1681-1741,  Danish  explorer  in  Russian  employ. 
Called  to  command  in  the  Russian  navy,  he  re- 
signed in  1724  but  was  persuaded  bv  Peter  I  m  1725 
to  at  cept  an  appointment  to  explore  far  NE  Siberia 
Having  finally  got  men  and  supplies  across  Siberia, 
Bering  in  1728  sailed  N  through  Bering  Strait  but 
sighted  no  land  and  did  not  recogmxe  tho  impor- 
tance of  the  strait  Later  in  1728,  setting  out  from 
Kamchatka,  he  was  driven  from  his  course  and 
discovered  the  southern  route  around  Kamchatka 
He  returned  to  St  Petersburg,  ai  riving  in  1730 
Bering  then  drew  up  a  large  scheme  of  exploration, 
which  was  supported  by  tho  government  Undei 
his  general  command  various  units  (such  as  one 
under  Dmitri  Laptev)  of  a  huge  expedition  set  out 
to  map  the  far  reaches  of  the  Siberian  arctic  re- 
gions Much  was  accomplished,  but  at  great  ex- 
pen  so  and  with  no  immediate  prospects  of  profit 
Bering  himself  headed  an  expedition  a<  rosu  the  sea 
to  Alaska  In  1741  he  commanded  the  St  Peter 
while,  Aleksev  Ih<  h  Chinkov  (d  1748)  commanded 
the  St  Paul  They  bet  out,  rounded  Kamchatka, 
founded  the  town  of  PFTROPAVLOVSK,  and  then 
went  west  The  vessels  were  separated  Bering 
himself  sighted  the  St  Klias  Mts  in  Alaska  on 
July  Ib,  and  the  scientist  Georg  Wilhelm  Steller 
led  a  landing  party  on  a  small  island  Bering  then 
sailed  W  post  the  Aleutian  Islands  The  weather 
was  bad  and  almost  all  the  crew  had  s<  urvy  when 
the  ship  was  wre<  ked  on  the  shore  of  Bering  Inland, 
which  thev  took  to  be  the  coast  of  Kamchatka 
There  on  Dec  8  Bering  died  The  few  survivors  of 
hm  crew  patched  up  a  small  vessel  from  the  St 
Peter  and  managed  to  reach  Kamchatka  in  the 
summer  of  1 742  The  St  Paid  under  Chinkov  had 
also  sighted  land  and  had  halted  on  the  way  west- 
ward at  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  possibly  Attu 
He  reached  Kamchatka  m  Oct ,  1741  See  F  A 
Colder,  Bering's  Voyages  (2  vols  ,  1922-25,  Vol 

II  is  a  translation   of  Steller's  journal),   L.   H 
Stejneger,  Oeorg  Wilhelm  Kteller  (1936) 

Benng Island  (bfr'Ing,  bar'-,  Wr'-),  off  Kamchatka, 
extreme  NE  Asiatic  RSFSR,  m  the  Bering  Sea, 
largest  of  the  Kornandorski  Islands  The  low, 
treeless  island  has  an  area  of  more  than  600  sq  mi 
and  a  population  of  some  600.  Vitus  Boring  was 
wrecked  and  died  here 

Bering  Sea,  area  c  878,000  sq  mi ,  northward  ex- 
tension of  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  Siberia  and 
Alaska  It  IB  screened  from  the  Pacific  proper  only 
by  the  Aleutian  Islands  With  the  Arctic  Ocean  it 
is  connected  by  Bering  Strait.  The  warm  Japan 
Current  has  little  influence  on  Bering  Sea,  which 
has  much  ice;  it  can  usually  be  traversed  only  after 
late  May  (Bering  Strait  can  be  traversed  only  after 
late  June)  The  sea  has  vanous  islands,  notably 
NrmivAK,  SAINT  LAWRENCE,  Hall,  Bt  Matthew, 
and  the  PRIBILOF  ISLANDS  (all  owned  by  the  United 
States)  and  the  KOMANPOBSKI  ISLANDS  (owned  by 
the  USSR)  It  was  explored  by  the  Russian  Deeh- 
nev  in  the  17th  cent ,  but  not  until  after  the  voy- 
ages  of  Vitus  Bering  (1728,  1741)  was  the  fur-seal 
wealth  of  the  Benng  Sea  made  widely  known  Tho 
whole  region  was  under  the  control  of  the  Russian 
American  Company  (soe  ALASKA),  but  it  proved 
impossible  to  prevent  manners  from  other  nations 
from  getting  the  skins  of  the  seals  and  the  sea  ot- 
ters. The  question  of  protecting  the  seals  became 
in  1886  the  subject  of  a  bitter  international  incident 
called  tha  Bering  Sea  Fur-Seal  Controversy.  The 
seal  herd  that  summered  in  the  Pnbilof  Islands 
wintered  farther  south,  when  returning  north  m 
the  spring  they  rould  be  taken  in  the  open  sen. 
This  pelagic  (open-sea)  sealing,  practiced  by  Cana- 
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dlan  and  other  sealing  vessels,  greatly  reduced  the 
herd  and  threatened  its  extinction  The  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  which  had  a  U  S  monopoly 
on  the  sealing,  protested,  and  in  1886  several  Cana- 
dian vessels  were  seized  and  were  condemned  by  a 
court  at  Sitka.  The  legal  basis  for  such  action  was 
the  claim  that  Russia  had  controlled  all  the  Benng 
Sea  and  that  the  control  had  gone  to  the  United 
States  with  the  purchase  of  Alaska  This  was  not 
accepted  by  the  British,  and  a  move  to  settle  the 
matter  of  protection  by  international  agreement 
was  blocked  by  the  Canadians  The  matter  wan 
referred  to  a  court  of  arbitration,  which,  meeting 
in  Paris,  declared  m  1893  against  the  U  S.  claim, 
damages  were  paid  to  the  owners  of  the  seized  ves- 
sels It  was  obvious,  however,  that  regulation  of 
the  sealing  was  necessary,  and  it  was  arranged 
under  international  agreement  In  1911  by  an 
agreement  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Japan,  and 
the  United  States  pelagic  sealing  was  forbidden 
altogether  and  sealing  m  the  Pribilofs  was  put  com- 
pletely under  U  S  supervision.  For  several  yearn 
it  was  halted  altogether,  and  then  it  was  resumed 
under  careful  restrictions  The  herd  has  been  built 
up  again  The  sea  otter  is,  however,  almost  extinct, 
the  1911  agreement  forbade  killing  sea  otters  alto- 
gether 

Bering  Strait,  water  lane  between  extreme  NE  Asia 
and  extreme  NW  North  America  It  connects  tho 
Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Bering  Sea  and  vanes  in 
width  (generally  c  50  tni )  The  Diomode  Islands 

-are  in  the  strait  The  narrowness  of  the  strait 
makes  it  possible  for  small  boats  to  cross  from  the 
tip  of  Siberia  to  So  ward  Peninsula  in  Alaska,  the 
usual  theory  is  that  the  American  Indians  came 
thus  to  America  Vitus  Bering  traversed  the  strait 
in  1728  without  knowing  that  he  had  passed  be- 
tween the  continents 

Bentes  (bf'rlts).  see  BICHBI 

Berith  (be'rlth),  abbreviation  of  BAAIXBERITH 

Berkeley,  George  (bar'kle,  bur'-),  1685-1753,  Irish 
philosopher  and  clergyman  Educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  he  became  a  scholar  and  later  a 
fellow  there  He  knew  Jonathan  Swift  well  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  John 
Locke  Most  of  Berkeley's  important  work  in 
philosophy  was  done  in  his  younger  years  His 
AW  Theory  of  Vision  (1709).  the  Treatise  concern- 
ing the  Principle*  of  Human  Knowledge  (1710),  and 
the  famous  Dialogues  (1713)  are  among  his  more 
important  works.  He  progressed  rapidly  in  tho 
English  church  At  considerable  personal  sacrifice 
he  organised  a  movement  to  establish  i  college  in 
the  Bermudas  to  convert  tho  American  Indians, 
going  to  Rhode  Island  in  1728  to  wait  for  promised 
support  This  support  never  came,  and  after  three 
years  in  the  colony  he  returned  to  England  He  was 
made  bishop  of  Cloyne  in  1734  Berkeley  in  his 
philosophy  went  beyond  Locke,  who  had  argued 
that  such  qualities  as  color  and  taste  an  we  in  the 
mind  while  primary  qualities  of  matter  such  as 
extension  and  weight  have  existence  independent 
of  the  mind  Berkeley  held  that  both  types  of  qual- 
ities are  known  only  in  the  mind  and  that  therefore 
there  is  no  existence  of  matter  independent  of  per- 
ception (csse  est  percipii)  Tho  observing  mind  of 
God  makes  possible  the  continued  apparent  exist- 
ence of  material  objects  God  arouses  sensations 
in  us  in  a  regular  coherent  order  Selves  and  God 
make  up  the  universe  Berkeley  felt  that  his  argu- 
ment constituted  a  complete  disproof  of  atheism 
He  demonstrated  that  qualities,  not  things,  are  per- 
ceived and  that  the  pen  eption  of  qualities  is  rela- 
tive to  the  perceiv  er  Soe  E  C  Graham  Optics  and 
Vision  the  Background  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Berke- 
ley (1929),  John  Wild,  George  Berkeley  (1936), 
Jrans  Bender,  George  Berkeley  Philosophy  Re- 
examined  (1946) 

Berkeley,  John,  1st  Baron  Berkeley  of  Stratton, 
1602-78,  English  army  officer  and  courtier  Ho 
fought  in  numerous  roy  alist  engagements,  and  later 
through  association  with  the  duke  of  York  (later 
JAMBS  II)  won  great  political  advancement.  In 
1661  he  was  appointed  lord  president  of  Connaught 
for  life,  in  1664  he  was  made  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  NEW  JERSEY,  and  in  1670  he  became  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland 

Berkeley,  Miles  Joseph,  1803-39,  English  botanist 
and  authority  on  fungi  and  plant  pathology  He 
contributed  much  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fungus 
pests  of  several  crop  plants 

Berkeley,  Sir  William,  1606-77,  colonial  governor 
of  Virginia,  was  educated  at  Oxford  He  was 
knighted  in  1639,  appointed  governor  in  1641,  and 
arnved  in  Virginia  in  1642  Berkeley  defeated  tho 
Indians  and  the  Dutch,  extended  explorations,  and 
encouraged  agriculture,  but  so  persecuted  dissenters 
that  many  of  them  left  the  colony  An  uncom- 
promising royalist,  he  made  Virginia  a  haven  for 
supporters  of  Charles  I  and  declined  to  recognize 
the  Commonwealth  Berkeley  was  deposed  by  a 
Puritan  force  from  England  in  1652  and  lived 
quietly  on  his  Virginia  plantation  until  the  Resto- 
ration in  1660,  when  he  was  reappomted  governor. 
Supported  by  the  small  aristocratic  planter  class  of 
the  tidewater,  he  became  a  tyrant  The  people, 
deprived  of  a  voice  in  the  government,  might  have 
continued  to  bear  injustices  had  not  Berkeley  do- 
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elined  to  defend  them  against  Indian  attacks.  Ap- 
parently he  was  more  concerned  with  protecting 
his  large  financial  interests  m  the  fur  trade  than 
with  safeguarding  lives  on  the,  frontier  At  any 
rate  his  stupid  and  arrogant  negligence  brought  on 
BACON'S  REBELLION.  He  was  soon  restored  to 
power  after  Bacon's  premature  death  Berkeley's 
vindictive  hanging  of  many  of  Bacon's  followers 
has  been  compared  to  the  Bloody  Assize*  of  the 
following  decade  The  executions  were  carried  out 
in  defiance  of  a  royal  commission  which  had  ar- 
rived with  pardon  for  all  except  Bacon  Universally 
despised,  he  finally  yielded  to  the  commission's 
order  that  he  return  to  England,  where  he  died  die- 
credited  See  T  J  Wertenbaker,  Virginia  under 
the  Stuarts,  1607-1688  (1914) 

Berkeley  (butk'le)  1  City  (pop  85,547),  W  Calif  . 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  NE 
of  San  Francisco  Originally  part  of  the  Rancho 
San  Antonio  granted  to  the  Peralta  family  m  1820, 
the  site  was  bought  in  1853  by  Americans  The 
city  was  incorporated  in  1878  In  1923  it  adopted 
the  council-manager  form  of  government  Berke- 
ley is  a  suburban  and  educational  center,  with  vari- 
ous industries  It  IH  the  seat  of  the  Univ  of  Cali- 
fornia (see  CALIFORNIA  UNIVERSITY  o*),  Arm- 
strong College,  several  divinity  schools,  and  state 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  It  has  a  fine 
aquatic  park  and  yacht  harbor  2  City  (pop 
2,577),  E  Mo  ,  went  suburb  of  St  Louis,  mo  1937 

Berkeley  Springs,  town  (pop  1,145),  co  seat  of 
Morgan  co  ,  W  Va ,  in  the  agricultural  Eastern 
Panhandle,  NW  of  Martmsburg,  chartered  1776 
as  Bath,  still  its  official  name  The  warm  springs 
which  have  made  the  town  a  health  resort  from 
colonial  days  are  in  a  state  park,  the  site  of  a  sana- 
torium Glass  sand  IH  mined  here 

Berkey,  Charles  Peter  (bur 'kg).  1S67-,  American 
geologist,  b  Ooahen,  Ind  ,  grad  Univ  of  Minne- 
sota (B  S  ,  1892,  Ph  D  ,  1897)  He  taught  at  Co- 
lumbia Univ  from  1903  to  1939  A  .specialist  in 
geology  as  applied  to  engineering,  he  served  as  geol- 
ogist of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  as  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  U  S  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, as  consulting  geologist  for  the  New  York 
Board  of  Water  Supply  (from  1906),  and  as  geolo- 
gi«t  in  many  engineering  projects  From  1922  he 
was  chief  geologist  on  the  Central  Asiatic  Expedi- 
tions of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Berkhampstead  or  Berkhamsted,  Hertfordshire, 
England  see  GREAT  BERKHAMPSTEAD 

Berkley  1  Town  (pop  1,130),  SE  Mass  ,  S  of  Taun- 
ton,  settled  1638,  inc  1755  2  City  (1940  pop 
6,406,  1947  special  census  pop  12,358),  SE  Mich  , 
northwest  suburb  of  Detroit,  me  as  a  village  1924, 
as  a  city  1932 

Berkman.  Alexander,  1870'- 1936,  anarchist,  b 
Vilna  (then  in  Russian  Poland)  He  c  atne  to  the 
United  States  c  1887  At  the  time  of  the  Home- 
stead, Pa  ,  strike  (1892)  Berkman  attempted  to  lull 
Henry  CJa>  Knt  k  but  succeeded  only  in  wounding 
him  He  served  14  \ears  of  a  22-year  sentence  im- 
posed for  this  ottac  k  His  association  with  Emma 
GOLDMAN,  begun  before  hia  imprisonment,  was  re- 
sumed after  his  release  In  1917  they  were  arrested 
for  obstructing  the  draft  and  in  1919  were  deported 
to  HusstH  Disappointed  in  his  hope  of  finding 
under  the  Bolshevist  government  the  freedom 
whu  h  he  sought,  Berkman  loft  Russia  and  in  var- 
ious European  cities  supported  himself  by  transla- 
tion He  died  in  Nice,  a  suicide  His  writings  in- 
clude Prison  Memoirs  of  an  Anarchist  (1912),  The 
Bolshevik  Myth  (1925),  The  Anticlimax  (1925), 
and  Now  and  After  the  A  B  C  of  Communist  An- 
archism (1929) 

Berkshire  (bark'shlr,  -&hur,  bClrk'-)  or  Berks  (barks, 
burks),  inland  county  (725  eq  mi  ,  1931  pop 
311,453,  1948  estimated  pop  391,290),  S  central 
England  The  county  town  is  Reading  Berkshire 
lies  almost  entirely  in  the  basin  of  the  Thames, 
whuh  forms  its  northern  boundary  It  is  largely 
agricultural,  and  its  most  productive  regions  are 
the  Vale  of  the  WHITE  HOME  and  the  Ketmet  val- 
ley Chalk  downs  extend  across  the  center  of  the 
county  Dairying  IH  important,  and  Berkshire  hogs 
aro  famous  Berkshire  has  been  a  transportation 
artery  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  Great  mod- 
ern motor  highways  run  west  from  London  through 
Berkshire  Anciently  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Wes- 
sex,  tho  countj,  was  the  birthplace  of  King  Alfred 
There  are  remains  of  medieval  abbeys  at  Abingdon 
and  Newbury  At  Windsor,  in  the  eastern  end  of 
the  count \ ,  is  the  famous  castle,  chief  residence  of 
the  English  monarchs  for  many  centuries  See  the 
Victoria  History  of  Berkshire  (4  vols  ,  1906-24) , 
Arthur  Mee,  Berkshire  (1939) 

Berkshire  (burk'shCr),  town  (pop  1,156),  N  Vt ,  on 
the  Missisquoi  at  the  Canadian  hue,  settled  1792, 
me  1795  or  1796 

Berkshire  Hills,  region  of  woodod  hills  with  many 
streams  and  small  lakes,  Berkshire  co  ,  W  Mass 
The  Berkshirea  are  part  of  the  TACONIC  MOUN- 
TAINS, but  the  name  is  used  loosely,  referring  some- 
times to  all  the  highlands  in  W  Massachusetts,  some- 
times to  that  portion  separated  from  the  main  range 
of  the  Tacomcs  by  a  valley.  The  halls  are  dotted 
with  resorts  and  country  homes  North  Adams, 
Pittsfield,  Great  Harrington,  Lenox,  and  Stock- 
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BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC  FESTIVAL 

bndge  are  among  the  towns  in  the  area  Mt  GRBY- 
LOCK  is  the  highest  point,  the  Housatomc  and  the 
Westfield  are  the  chief  rivers  See  Federal  Writers' 
Project,  The  Berkshire  Hills  (1939),  Roderick 
Peattie,  ed  ,  The  Berkshire*  (1948) 
Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  summer  music  festi- 
val, held  since  1937  at  "Tanglewood,"  a  former 
estate  near  the  center  of  LENOX,  Mass  ,  but  mostly 
in  adj  oming  Stockbridge  town  The  Berkshire  Fes- 
tivals were  begun  in  1934  at  a  farm  in  Stockbridge, 
and  Henry  Hadley  conducted  for  two  summers  an 
orchestra  composed  largely  of  members  of  the  New 
York  Philharmomc-Svmphonv  In  1936  Sorgo 
Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
took  ovor  the  festival  The  music  shed  at  Tangle- 
wood,  designed  by  Eliel  Saannen,  was  opened  in 
1938  In  1940  a  summer  school,  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  was  begun  in  combination  with  the 
festival  See  M  A  De  Wolfe  Howe,  The  Tale  of 
Tanglewood  (1946) 

Berle,  Adolf  Augustus,  Jr.  (bur'lS),  1895-,  Ameri- 
can lawyer,  b  Boston,  Mass  ,  giad  Harvard, 
1913,  and  Harvard  Law  School,  1916  In  the  First 
World  War  he  was  an  army  intelligence  officer  m 
the  Caribbean  area  Berle  went  with  the  American 
commission  to  negotiate  peace  with  Germany  He 
returned  to  practice  law  in  Now  York  and  later 
lectured  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  and 
Columbia  Umv  Srhool  of  Law  As  a  specialist  in 
corporation  law  and  finance,  he  became  a  member 
of  F  D  Roosevelt's  Brain  Trust.  In  1933  he  was 
sent  as  financial  adviser  to  the  American  embassy  in 
Cuba  Later  (1934-37)  he  was  chamberlain  of  New 
York  city  In  1936  Berle  was  a  delegate  to  the  inter- 
American  conference  at  Buenos  Aires,  and  from 
1938  to  1944  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
After  serving  (1946-46)  as  ambassador  to  Brazil, 
he  resumed  his  professorship  at  Columbia  Umv 
Berlichingen,  Gotz  von  (guts'  fun  beVHkhlng-o), 
c  1480-1662,  German  knight  and  adventurer  He 
was  known  as  Gotz  of  the  Iron  Hand  because,  having 
lost  his  right  hand  at  the  siege  of  Landshut  (1504), 
he  bore  an  iron  one  in  its  place  A  soldier  of  long 
and  varied  experience,  ho  was  a  leader  of  the  re- 
bellious peasants  in  the  PEASANTS'  WAR  Later  he 
served  against  the  Turks  and  the  French  His 
memoirs  inspired  Goethe's  drama,  Gotz  von  Ber- 
lichingen  (1773),  a  rugged  product  of  the  STURM 
UNO  DRANG  era  in  German  literature 
Berlin,  Irving,  1888-,  American  composer  of  over 
1,000  popular  songs,  b  Russia  His  surname  was 
originally  Baline  Alexander's  Ragtime  Band  (1911), 
not  strictly  ragtime,  was  Berlin's  outstand- 
ing song  hit  In  1918,  while  ho  was  in  the  army, 
he  wrote,  produced,  and  acted  in  Yip,  Yip,  Yap- 
hank,  which  was  given  by  an  armv  cast  and  which 
he  rewrote  in  1942  as  This  Is  the  Army  He  has 
written  songs  for  many  successful  musical  com- 
edies, including  the  Ziegfeld  Follies,  and  for  moving 
pictures,  beginning  with  Top  Hat  (1935).  See  biog- 
raphy by  Alexander  Woollcott  (1925). 
Berlin,  Ont  see  KITCHENER 

Berlin  (burlm',  btirlm',  Ger  berlftt'),  city  (1939 
pop  ,  4,321,521,  1946  pop  3,199,938),  former  capi- 
tal of  Germany  and  of  Prussia,  N  Germany,  in 
Brandenburg  (from  which  it  is  administratively 
separate),  on  the  Spree  and  Havel  rivers  The  in- 
corporation (1912,  1920)  of  neighboring  towns 
(notably  Charlottenburg  and  SPANDAU)  and  com- 
munities gave  it  an  area  of  344  sq  mi  ,  including 
extensive  forests  and  lakes  Until  its  virtual  de- 
struction m  the  Second  World  War,  Berlin  was  the 
second  largest  city  of  Europe  and  the  political,  in- 
dustrial, financial,  commercial,  and  cultural  center 
of  Germany,  with  a  large  inland  port  Textiles  and 
clothing,  chemicals,  electrical  machinery,  and  pub- 
lishing were  among  its  chief  industries  The  major 
communications  center  of  Central  Europe,  it  has 
six  railroad  stations.  The  chief  airfield  is  at  Tem- 
pelhof  A  suburban  railroad  system  and  an  under- 
ground railroad  system  fat  ihtate  internal  commu- 
nication Berlin  took  its  origin  from  two  Wendish 
villages,  Berlin  and  Kblln,  which  were  chartered  in 
the  13th  cent  and  merged  in  1307  It  assumed  im- 
portance as  a  Hanseatic  town  and  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  (after  1701 
kings  of  Prussia)  m  the  late  15th  cent  After  the 
ravages  of  the  Thirty  Years  War,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, the  Great  Elector,  restored  and  improved  the 
city.  Occupied  in  the  Seven  Years  War  by  Russian 
and  Austrian  troops  (Oct ,  1760)  and  in  the  Napo- 
leonic Wars  by  the  French  (1805),  Berlin  emerged 
from  both  conflicts  as  a  center  of  German  national 
feeling  and  an  increasingly  serious  rival  of  Vienna 
From  the  18th  and  early  19th  cent  date  the  few 
distinguished  monuments  and  buildings  of  the  city 
(chiefly  by  Andreas  ScHLtfTER  and  Karl  Friednch 
SCHJNKEL),  near-by  POTSDAM  became  famous  as 
the  favorite  residence  of  Frederick  II  The  Revolu- 
tion of  1848  against  King  Frederick  William  IV 
was  weathered  with  little  bloodshed  In  1866  Ber- 
lin became  the  seat  of  the  North  German  Confed- 
eration The  capital  of  the  German  Empire  after 
1871,  Berlin  prospered  and  expanded  rapidly,  but 
the  German  collapse  of  1918  brought  on  a  period  of 
social  and  political  unrest  After  the  establishment 
(Nov  ,  1918)  of  a  Socialist  government,  Berlin  was 
the  scene  of  the  abortive  uprising  of  the  commurus- 
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tic  SPARTACITS  PARTY  (Jan.,  1919)  and  of  the  con- 
servative putsch  of  1920  (see  KAPP,  WOLFGANG). 
In  the  following  years  inflation  and  unemployment, 
along  with  the  reckless  profiteering  of  a  few  specu- 
lators, created  a  favorable  climate  for  the  rise  of 
extremist  groups  of  the  nght  and  the  left  The 
crisis  year  of  1929  was  preceded  by  a  brief  recovery. 
Berlin  at  that  time  was  a  brilliant,  cosmopolitan, 
avant-garde  center  of  the  arts,  literature,  and  music. 
The  accession  (1933)  of  the  National  Socialist  gov- 
ernment brought  a  sudden  end  to  these  activities 
Berlin  was  repeatedly  bombed  from  the  air  by  the 
Allies  in  the  Second  World  War,  but  the  heaviest 
destruction  was  caused  by  the  Russian  artillery 
barrage  of  unprecedented  intensity  which  accom- 
panied the  capture  (April  28,  1945)  of  the  city  by 
Marshal  Zhukov.  At  the  POTSDAM  CONFERENCE 
of  1945  Berlin  was  divided  into  four  occupation 
zones  The  Russian  sector  (pop  1,175,979)  com- 
prises largely  the  workers'  district  (in  the  east)  and 
the  center  of  Berlin  The  American  sector  (pop 
989,598)  and  the  British  sector  (pop  605,588)  oc- 
cupy the  southern  districts,  including  Tempelhof, 
the  southwestern  and  western  residential  sections, 
and  the  Tiergarten  (a  park,  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  zoological  garden)  The  French  sector 
(pop  428,773)  is  m  the  northwest  A  joint  Allied 
military  government  ( Kommandat ura)  and  a  city 
government  were  set  up  The  Allied  Control  Coun- 
cil for  GERMANY  was  also  installed  in  Berlin  Po- 
litical friction  between  Russia  and  the  three  West- 
ern powers  soon  impeded  the  functioning  of  the 
Kommandatura  and  of  the  city  government,  Berlin 
became  increasingly  split  into  two  distinct  adminis- 
trations After  imposing  (April  1,  1948)  stringent 
restrictions  on  the  railroad  and  highway  traffic 
Unking  the  Western  sectors  with  the  Western  occu- 
pation zones  of  Germany,  the  Russian  authorities 
left  the  Kommandatura  on  June  15  and  on  June  24 
stopped  all  railroad  and  highway  traffic  into  Ber- 
lin from  the  West  Ostensibly  the  reason  was  a 
conflict  over  the  introduction  (June  18  and  23)  of 
separate  Western  and  Eastern  currencies  The 
Western  powers,  foremost  among  them  the  United 
States,  began  to  supply  their  sectors  by  a  constant 
stream  of  airplanes  flying  through  three  narrow  air 
"corridors"  left  open  by  the  Russian  authorities 
The  Berlin  airlift  continued  throughout  the  sum- 
mer of  1949  until  the  blockade  was  lifted  after  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
Through  their  tremendous  and  costly  effort,  the 
Allies  thus  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  position 
in  Berlin  and  in  demonstrating  the  firmness  of  their 
purpose  The  physical  destruction  of  Berlin  ex- 
tends to  almost  every  building,  and  whole  quarters 
have  been  wiped  out  The  buildings  along  the  best- 
known  thoroughfares,  Kurfurstendamrn  and  Unter 
don  Linden,  are  severely  damaged  Tho  Branden- 
burg Gate,  terminus  of  Unter  den  Linden,  still 
stands,  but  the  near-by  governmental  buildings, 
notably  the  chancellery,  where  Hitler  presumably 
committed  suicide,  were  gutted  The  REICHSTAG 
building  remains  gutted  since  the  historic  fire  of 
1933  Among  the  undamaged  buildings  is  the  Ma- 
rioukirche,  begun  m  the  13th  cent  ,  with  a  pulpit 
by  Schluter  The  Hohenzollern  palace,  largely  by 
Schluter,  was  heavily  damaged  The  Umv  of  Ber- 
lin, founded  in  1810,  was  reopened  after  the  war 
The  contents  of  the  famous  Kaiser  Friednch  Mu- 
seum were  saved  but  scattered 

Berlin  (bur'lln)  1  Industrial  town  (pop  5,230), 
central  Conn  ,  SSW  of  Hartford,  settled  1686,  me 
1785  Tools  and  metal  products  are  made  here 
2  Town  (pop  1,435),  Eastern  Shore,  Md  ,  SE  of 
Salisbury,  in  a  farming  area,  settled  in  the  early 
19th  cent  It  has  fruit-tree  nurseries  and  textile 
and  food-processing  plants  Stephen  Decatur  was 
born  here  Near  by  are  the  training  grounds  for 
thoroughbred  horses  where  War  Admiral  was 
trained  3  Rural  town  (pop  1,057),  E  central 
Mass,  near  Wachusett  Reservoir,  settled  1665, 
me  1784  4  City  (pop  19,084),  NE  N  H  ,  in  the 
White  Mts  at  falls  of  the  Androscoggin,  settled 
1821,  me  as  a  town  1829,  as  a  city  1897  In  heavily 
forested  country,  it  early  became  a  center  of  pulp 
and  paper  milling  The  city  is  a  winter  sports 
center,  the  first  ski  club  in  the  United  States  was 
organized  here  Near  by  are  a  municipal  airport 
and  a  government  fish  hatchery  6  Borough  (pop 
1,753),  SWN  J.SEof  Camden.mc  1927  6  Bor- 
ough (pop  1,602),  SW  Pa  ,  SE  of  Somerset,  settled 
c  1769  by  Germans,  laid  out  1784,  me  1833.  Maple 
sugar  is  produced  here  7  Town  (pop  1,111), 
Washington  co  ,  central  Vt ,  just  8  of  Montpeher 
8  City  (pop  4,247),  central  Wis ,  W  of  Oshkosh 
and  on  the  Fox,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1857 

Berlin,  Congress  of,  1878,  called  by  the  signatories 
of  the  Treaty  of  Pans  of  1856  (see  PARIS,  CONGRESS 
OF)  to  reconsider  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  SAN 
STEFANO  which  Russia  had  forced  on  the  Ottoman 
Empire  earlier  m  1878  Great  Britain  and  Austria- 
Hungary  were  the  powers  most  insistent  on  re- 
vision, Russia  submitted  the  treaty  to  revision  only 
after  war  was  threatened  and  Bismarck  had  offered 
to  mediate  as  "honest  broker  "  He  was  chairman 
of  the  congress  Disraeli  represented  Great  Britain ; 
Count  Andrassy,  Austria-Hungary,  Waddington, 
France;  Alexandr  M.  Gorchakov,  Russia,  Count 


Corti,  Italy;  and  Alexander  Karatheodori,  Turkey. 
The  agreements  reached  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and 
the  accompanying  British-Turkish  pact  deeply 
modified  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefanp.  Montenegro, 
Serbia,  and  Rumania  were  recognized  as  indepen- 
dent states;  Rumania,  however,  was  forced  to  cede 
S  Bessarabia  to  Russia  in  return  for  the  less  favored 
Dobruja.  Bulgaria  was  divided  into  N  Bulgaria,  a 
principality  under  nominal  Turkish  suzerainty, 
Eastern  RUMELII,  to  be  governed,  with  certain 
autonomous  rights,  by  a  Christian  appointee  of  the 
Porte,  and  Macedonia  (including  Adrianople), 
under  unrestricted  Turkish  sovereignty.  BOSNIA 
AND  HERCEGOVINA,  original  cause  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  of  1877-78,  were  assigned  to  Austria- 
Hungary  for  administration  and  military  occupa- 
tion In  Asia,  Russia  acquired  Ardahan,  Batum, 
and  Kars  from  Turkey  Cyprus  passed  to  Great- 
Britain  through  a  separate  agreement,  and  Crete 
was  promised  constitutional  government  Other 
provisions  included  an  important  rectification  of 
the  Greco-Turkish  boundary,  the  demilitarization 
of  the  lower  Danube,  and  the  protection  of  the  Ar- 
menians and  other  religious  minorities  in  Turkey 
See  C  D  Hazen,  W  II  Thaver,  and  R  H  Lord, 
Three  Peace  Congresses  of  the  19th  Century  (1917) 
Berlin  Decree,  decree  issued  in  Berlin  by  Napoleon 
I,  Nov  21, 1806,  m  answer  to  the  British  blockade 
Claiming  that  the  British  blockade  of  purely  com- 
mercial ports  was  contrary  to  international  law, 
Napoleon  retaliated  by  declaring  the  British  Isles 
under  blockade  and  forbidding  any  trade  to  01  from 
them  The  Berlin  Decree  initiated  the  CONTINEN- 
TAL SYSTEM 

Berliner,  Emile  (bur'Imur),  1851-1929,  American 
inventor,  b  Hanover,  Germany  Ho  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1870  In  1877,  the  v  ear  after  Bell 
invented  the  telephone,  Berliner  invented  the  loose- 
contact  telephone  transmitter  (which  also  serves  as 
a  radio  microphone)  Tho  rights  were  transferred 
to  the  Bell  Company,  with  which  Berliner  became 
identified  His  other  major  invention  was  the  disc 
record,  the  groove  varying  in  width  and  direction, 
rather  than  in  depth  as  in  Edison's  cylindrical 
record  On  the  basis  of  this  patont  and  Berliner's 
invention  for  the  duplication  of  records  in  quan- 
tity, the  business  of  the  Vutor  Talking  Machine 
Company  was  built  Berliner  was  also  a  pioneer 
worker  on  the  helicopter  In  1901  he  instituted  un 
educational  program  to  make  public  the  dangers 
of  raw  milk  He  was  responsible  for  the  Washing- 
ton Milk  Conference  in  1907  See  F  W.  Wile, 
Emile  Berliner  (1920). 
Berlin  Pact  see  Axis 

Berlioz,  Louis  Hector  (Iwe'  Sktor'  Wi loos'),  1803-6°, 
French  romantic  eomposeV,  whose  ideas  of  orches- 
tral coloring  influenced  many  later  composers  He 
abandoned  medical  study  to  enter  the  Pans  Con- 
servatone  as  a  composition  student  In  1830  his 
cantata  Sardanapale  won  tho  Pnx  do  Rome  and  hi? 
Symphonic  fantastiquf  received  its  first  performance 
in  Pans  During  the  next  decado  in  Pans  he  wioto 
the  symphonies  Harold  in  Italy  and  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet, the  opera  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  the  Requiem 
In  1842-43  ho  toured  Germany  successfully  and 
later  made  concert  appearances  in  Austria,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Russia  His  outstanding  dra- 
matic works  are  the  dramatic  legend,  The  Dam- 
nation of  Faust  (1846),  sometimes  given  as  an  opei  a, 
and  the  two-part  opera  The  Trojans,  first  given  in 
its  entirety  (1890)  in  Karlsruhe  and  successfully 
revived  after  1920  Some  of  his  works  are  scored 
for  large  masses  of  instruments,  not  only  for 
loudness  but  for  richness  of  tone  color  oven  in  deli- 
cato  passages  He  had  many  impetuous  love  aff an  s 
and  was  twice  inained,  fast  to  Harriet  Smithson, 
Irish  actress  He  was  librarian,  but  never  a  profes- 
sor, of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  He  wrote  news- 
paper criticisms  as  well  as  his  interesting  memoirs 
(rev  ed  ,  1935)  His  treatise  on  instrumentation 
(1843)  was  widely  recognized  as  a  text  See  biog- 
raphies by  W  J  Turner  (1934)  and  J  H  Elliott 
(1938),  studies  by  Ernest  Newman  (1905),  Romam 
Rolland  (1916),  and  T  S  Wotton  (1935),  Jacques 
Barzun,  Berlioz  and  the  Romantic  Century  (1950) 
Bermondsey  (bur'mundz^),  metropolitan  boiough 
(1931  pop  111,542;  1948  estimated  pop  60,410)  of 
S  London,  England,  on  tho  south  bank  of  the 
Thames  It  is  a  district  of  workmen's  residences, 
factories,  docks,  and  wharves 
Bermuda  (burmu'du),  British  crown  colony  (21  sq 
mi  ,  1946  estimated  pop  .34,966),  comprising  a 
group  of  some  300  coral  islands  (of  which  about  20 
are  inhabited),  c  650  mi  SK  of  North  Carolina. 
The  capital  is  HAMILTON  on  the  largest  island,  Ber- 
muda (or  Great  Bermuda)  Smaller  islands  are 
Somerset,  Ireland,  and  St  George.  Discovered  in 
1515  by  the  Spaniard,  Juan  do  Bermudez,  tho 
islands  were  uninhabited  until  a  group  of  colonists 
under  Sir  George  Somers  was  wrecked  there  in 
1609  This  wreck  was  known  to  Shakspere  when  he 
wrote  The  Tempest  Long  called  Somers  Islands, 
they  were  at  first  governed  bv  a  chartered  company 
but  were  acquired  by  the  crown  in  1684.1  Climate, 
scenery,  charm,  and  luxurious  semitropical  vegeta- 
tion have  made  the  Bermudas  a  year-round  resort 
The  population  is  about  60  percent  Negro  With  no 
industries,  Bermuda's  revenues  come  from  tourists, 
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customs  receipts,  and  exportation  of  bananas,  vege- 
tables, lily  bulbs,  and  flowers  As  a  result  of  the 
Second  World  War,  automobiles  have  been  per- 
mitted, and  the  United  States,  acquiring  a  99-year 
lease,  has  built  a  naval  and  air  base  See  W  B. 
Hayward,  Bermuda,  Past  and  Present  (1923) ,  Hud- 
son Strode,  The  Story  of  Bermuda  (1932),  R.  J 
Williams,  Bermudiana  (1937) 

Bermuda  grass,  one  of  the  most  important  pasture 
grasses  (Cynodon  dactylon)  common  m  waimer  re- 
gions of  both  hemispheres  Bermuda  is  the  stand- 
ard pasture  in  the  S  United  States  It  is  heat-  and 
dtought-r e8i stan t  and  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil 
that  is  not  too  wet  or  shady,  often  becoming  a 
weed  It  may  be  grown  from  seed  or  by  rootstocks 

Bermuda  Hundred,  finding  village,  SE  Va  ,  on  the 
peninsula  at  the  confluence  of  the  Appomattox 
with  the  James  NNE  of  Petersburg,  founded  1613 
In  the  Civil  War  the  Union  Aimy  of  the  James  was 
bottled  up  here  after  its  defeat  at  DRKWKVS  BLUFF, 
May  16,  1864 

Bern  (burn,  Ger  hern)  or  Berne  (Fr  b6m),  canton 
(2,658  «q  mi  ,pop  728,910),  Kwitzoiland,  the  most 
populous  of  the  count! y  It  comprises  three  sec- 
tions— the  Bernese  Alps  or  Olxjrland  [Gei  ,  high- 
lands] with  many  peaks,  including  the  FINSTKH- 
AARHORN  and  JUNUKHAU,  the  Mittelland  [mid- 
lands], in  tho  northern  foothills  of  the  Alps  and 
the  Seeland  [lake  country),  in  the  noithwent,  in- 
cluding Biel  and  the  Bernese  Jura  Agiicultuie, 
cattle  laismg,  daiiymg,  and  tourist  tiado  are  the 
chief  moans  of  livelihood  in  the  Oboi  land  und  the 
Mittelland,  the  Set-land  is  industrialized,  pioduc- 
ing  mostly  watches  The  population  is  piedonn- 
invntly  Plot estant  and — except  in  the  Juia — Ger- 
inan-speakmg  The  histoiy  of  tho  canton  is  laigely 
that  of  its  (apital,  Bern  or  Berne  (pop  130,331). 
whu  h  is  also  the  (  apital  of  Switzerland  Situated 
011  the  Aar  river  in  the  centei  of  the  canton,  it  was 
founded  (1191)  b\  Bmhtold  V  of  ZA.IIKINC.I.N  as  a 
military  post  and  made  (1218)  u  fiee  imperial  ( itv 
b\  Emperor  *  rrdrric  k  II  when  Ben  htold  died 
without  ISHUO  Bern  grew  in  power  and  population 
and  in  1353  joined  the  Swiss  Confederation,  of 
whirh  it  became  the  leading  member  Its  ton- 
quests,  including  AAHC.YU  (1415)  and  VAUD  (1536), 
besides  numerous  smaller  teriitonos,  were  gov- 
erned until  1798  b\  an  autocratic  urban  aristoc- 
rat v  Bern  accepted  tho  Reformation  in  1628  The 
ne<  uliirization  of  convents  ami  monasteries  m- 
creased  the  cit\ 's  wealth  When,  during  the  French 
Revolutionarv  Wais,  Switzerland  was  invaded 
(1798)  b\  the  I1  rent  h,  Bern  was  o<  ( upied,  its  treas- 
ury pillaged,  and  its  temtones  dismembered  At 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815),  Bern  failed  to  re- 
cover Vaud  and  Aargau,  but  received  the  Bernese 
Jura  (the  former  bishopric  of  B\»i  i,)  A  hl>cral 
constitution  was  adopted  in  1S31,  and  in  1848  Bern 
became  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  It 
is  the  scat  of  numerous  international  agcnc  ICH,  no- 
tabl>  the  Universal  Postal  Union  (since  1875),  the 
International  Tele<  omnmnuation  Union  (since 
1809),  and  the  International  Copv right  Union 
(sime  188b)  The  cit\  IH  largelv  medieval  in  its 
architecture,  with  arcades,  fountains,  a  15th-cen- 
turv  cathedral,  and  numerous  hist  one  buildings 
An  elaborate  medieval  clock  towoi  and  a  pit  in 
which  beats  (Bern's  heraldic  animal  foi  seven  cen- 
turies) are  kept  are  well  know  n  to  tourists  Modoi  n 
buildings  include  the  fcdeial  palace,  museums,  and 
the  university  (founded  1834) 

Bernadette,  Saint  (buinudcH'),  1843-79,  French 
girl,  who  claimed  to  see  the  Virgin  Marv  in  appari- 
tions at  a  grotto  near  LOURDEB,  her  home,  in  1858 
Her  name  was  Bernadette  Soubirous  Aftei  \oais 
of  unpleasantness  at  tho  hands  of  the  <  urious,  tho 
skeptical,  and  the  powerful,  she  was  allowed  to  en- 
ter a  convent  at  Nevers  (1866)  She  was  canonized 
in  1933  Feast  April  Hi  See  Frances  Parkinson 
Ko\es,  The  Sublime  Shcph<id(a«  (1040),  tranz 
Werfol.  The  Song  of  Bernadette  (1942) 

Bernadotte,  Count  Folke  (fftl'ku  bfrnaddt',  bur 'mi- 
dot),  1895-194S.  Swedish  internationalist,  nephew 
of  King  Gustavus  V  As  president  of  the  Swedish 
Rod  Cross,  he  sought  in  1945  to  negotiate  an  armis- 
tice between  Germain  and  the  Western  Allies  In 
1948  he  was  appointed  United  Nations  mediator  in 
Palestine  He  was  suspcc  ted  bv  the  Jews  of  favor- 
ing British  interests,  and  members  of  an  extremist 
gang  assassinated  him  in  Jerusalem  He  was  suc- 
ceeded as  mediator  b\  Halph  Bum  he  Bernadotte 
wrote  The  Curtain  Falls  (1945)  and  Instead  oj 
Arms  (1948) 

Bernadotte,  Jean  Baptiste  Jules  sec  CHARLES  XIV 
(Sweden) 

Bernanos,  Georges  (sh6rsh'  bernamV),  1888-1948, 
French  novelist  and  political  writer  Three  novels, 
Sous  le  soleil  de  Satan  (1920,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Star  of 
Satan,  1940),  La  Joie  (1929,  Kng  tr  .  1940),  and 
Journal  d'un  cur&  de  campagne  (1936,  Kng  tr  ,  The 
Diary  of  a  Country  Priest,  1937),  reflect  deep  mys- 
ticism and  study  of  spiritual  life  A  Roman  Cath- 
olic, Bernanos  considered  monarchy  insurance 
against  materialistic  greed  His  political  writings 
include  Les  Grands  Cimetiires  sous  la  lune  (1938, 
Engtr  ,  A  Diary  of  My  Times,  1938).  repudiating 
the  Spanish  civil  war,  and  Lettre  aux  Anglata  (1942, 
Eng  tr  ,  Plea  for  Liberty,  1944). 
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Bernard,  Saint:  see  BERNARD  OF  CLAIRVATJX,  SAINT, 
and  BERNARD  OF  MBNTHON,  SAINT  For  the  two 
Alpine  passes,  see  SAINT  BERNARD 

Bernard  VII,  d  1418,  count  of  Armagnac,  constable 
of  France  As  father-in-law  of  Charles  d'OitLBAiss 
he  was  the  actual  head  of  the  Armagnac  faction 
(see  ARMACJNACS  AND  BURGUNDIANH)  and  from 
1415  to  1418  was  the  virtual  ruler  of  France  His 
oppression  of  the  Parisians  caused  the  betrayal  of 
Pans  to  John  the  Fearless  of  Burgundy,  in  the 
massacre  that  followed  Bernard  was  killed 

Bernard,  Claude  (klod'  beinar'),  1S13-78,  French 
physiologist  He  turned  from  literature  to  medi- 
cine, working  in  Pans  under  Magendie  and  teach- 
ing at  the  College  de  France  and  at  the  Sorbonne 
One  of  the  great  scientific  investigators,  he  is 
known  as  the  founder  of  experimental  medic  me  be- 
cause of  his  work  on  tho  digestive  prot  esaes  (espe- 
ciallv  the  discovery  of  the  glycogemc  function  of 
tho  liver  and  of  the  action  of  pancreatic  juice)  and 
on  the  vasomotor  mechanism  He  IH  the  author  of 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Experimental  Med- 
icine(lXb5,ir  bv  II  C  Greene,  1927)  See  studies 
by  Sir  Michael  Foster  (1899)  and  J  M  D  Olm- 
Hted  (1938) 

Bernard.  Sir  Francis  (bui'nurd).  1712-79,  British 
colonial  governor  He  was  educ  ated  at  Oxford  and 
was  in  1737  called  to  the  bar  As  colonial  governor 
of  New  Jersey  (1758-60),  he  did  much  to  promote 
colonial  solidarity  and  to  build  defense  in  tho 
trench  and  Indian  War  Transferred  to  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Massachusetts,  he  lost  early  popular- 
itv  there  because  he  felt  it  his  dutv  to  enforce  the 
Stamp  Ac  t  and  other  laws  the  c  olomsts  found  ob- 
jectionable In  17<j9  he  was  recalled  to  England 
An  amateur  architect,  he  was  the  designer  of 
Harvard  Hall  at  Harvard  Umv 

Bernard,  Joseph  Antoine  (zhozef  ntwan'  bfrnkr'), 
I860-  1931,  French  sculptor,  b  Vienna,  &on  of  a 
stonemason  He  studied  in  Lyons  and  Pans  and 
worked  in  Rodin's  studio  He  is  best  known  foi  his 
simple  and  monumental  works  in  stone  Chaiac- 
tcristic  is  his  monument  to  Servctus  in  Vienna 

Bernardes,  Diogo  (dvo'go  burnar'dlsh),  c  1530- 
c  15<M5,  Portuguese  poet  A  follower  of  Sa  de 
Miranda,  ho  wrote  smooth-flowing  bucolic  verse, 
notable  for  sweet  melody ,  and  bei  amo  one  of  the 
c  hief  poets  of  the  Renaissanc  e  in  Portugal  He  was 
offic  ml  poet  on  the  tragic  expedition  that  ended  at 
Ale  .tcer-Kebir,  and  later  he  was  given  a  pension  by 
Philip  II  of  Spam 

Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  Jacques  Henn  (ah  ik' 
Ste'  bfrn.udc''  du  sc-pycV),  1737-1814,  Ftenrh 
naturalist  and  author  He  was  a  friend  of  Rous- 
seau, b\  whom  he  was  strongly  influenced  His 
chief  work,  Etudes  dt  la  nature  (1784),  sought  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God  from  the  wonders  of 
nature,  it  is  rich  in  descriptive  passages,  and  it 
added  to  the  trench  language  spec  ihc  color  terms 
and  plant  names  From  it  was  taken  the  prose 
idvll,  Paid  et  Virffinie  (1788),  which  achieved  the 
great  sue  c  ess  of  the  larger  work  and  w  as  made  into 
an  opera  sot  to  music  b\  Victor  Mass6 

Bernardino  of  Siena,  Saint  (bur'nurdln,  aeeVu), 
1380-1444.  Italian  preacher  He  was  a  Francis- 
can of  the  Observant  congregation  He  was  one  of 
the  most  effective  and  most  wideh -known  proac  h- 
ers  of  his  clav  His  popular,  lively  sermons  still 
make  good  reading  He  was  vicar  general  of  his 
congregation,  and  he  refused  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment repeatedly  St  Bernardme  was  one  of  the 
great  promoters  of  devotion  to  the  Holy  Name  of 
JeMis  His  principal  companion  was  St  JOHN 
C\Pi8Tii\N  Feast  May  20 

Bernardo  del  Carpio  (bemir'do  dM  kfir'pvo),  hero 
of  medieval  Spanish  legend  Supposedly  the 
nephew  of  Alfonso  II,  he  strove  against  that  king 
and  others  to  secure  his  father's  lelease  from  prison 
Many  stones  wero  told  of  him,  and  the  Spanish 
made  of  him  a  counterpait  and  opponent  of  the 
Fiench  Roland  and  even  the  slayer  of  Roland  at 
Roncesvalles 

Bernard  of  Clairvauz,  Saint  (klarvo').  1090°-1153, 
trench  churchman,  Doctor  of  tho  Church,  b  Fon- 
taines, near  Dijon,  of  noble  familj  He  entered  the 
abbev  of  Ctteaiix  (1112)  taking  along  4  brothers 
and  25  fiiends  In  1115  he  headed  the  band  sent  to 
found  a  house  at  (  L  URVAUX  There  he  remained 
abbot  all  his  life,  in  t,pite  of  manv  efforts  to  move 
him  higher  A  holy  hfe,  a  reputation  for  miracu- 
lous cures,  and  unusual  eloquence  made  Bernard 
renowned,  and  he  Ixname  the  most  powerful  influ- 
ence in  trance  and,  in  time,  in  all  Western  Europe. 
It  was  he  who  led  the  long  struggle  to  seat  INNO- 
CENT II,  tho  canomcallv  elected  pope,  and  per- 
suaded Lombards  to  accept  Emperor  LOTHAIK  II 
(1 130-38)  He  proc  mod  the  condemnation  of  ABE- 
LAWD  and  ARNOLD  ot  BRESCIA  (1140  or  1141),  and 
he  preached  the  Second  Crusade  (1140)  He  was 
the  adviser  of  popes,  especially  of  his  friend 
KtJOfcNR  III  The  abbot's  fame  greatly  benefited 
the  Ci8TERCi\N»,  thus  in  his  lifetime  68  houses 
weie  founded  out  of  Clairvaux  alone  He  was  tire- 
less in  journeys  to  make  peace,  and  ho  would  un- 
dertake any  mission  of  chanty,  however  arduous  or 
appaiently  trivial,  thus  he  stopped  a  wave  of  po- 
groms in  the  Rhineland  (1146),  and  he  repeatedly 
saved  luckless  peasants  from  the  powerful.  St 
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Bernard's  works  have  had  wide  influence  They 
consist  of  about  330  sermons,  some  500  known  let- 
ters, and  13  other  prose  workw,  or  "treatises,"  some 
of  which  were  originally  letters  or  sermons  Hm 
style,  strong  and  eloquent,  full  of  biblical  allusions, 
intensely  personal  and  direct,  has  gained  him  the 
name  the  Mellifluous  Doctor  Among  his  sermons 
the  series  of  86  on  tho  Canticles  have  Ixsen  favor- 
ites The  treatises  me  lude  On  the  Steps  of  Humility 
and  Pride  (c  1125,  tr  by  G  B  Burch.  1940), 
Apologia  (c  1125),  an  influential  attack  on  monas- 
tic laxity,  particularly  at  Cluny,  On  the  Lore  of  (rod 
(c  1127,  tr  by  T  L  Connolly,  1937),  a  master- 
piece on  contemplation,  On  Grace  and  free  Will 
(ell 27,  tr  bv  W  W  Williams.  1920),  important 
in  the  history  of  theology,  On  Conversion  (1 140,  tr 
by  W  W  Williams,  1938),  along,  sov  ere  sermon  to 
Parisian  students,  Against  Ahelard  (1140),  Life  of 
St  Malachy  (c  1149,  see  MAI  AC  MY,  SAINF),  and 
finally,  on  the  duties  of  a  pope,  a  masterpiece 
called  On  Consideration  (1149-1152'  tr  by  George 
Lewis,  1908)  A  number  of  nonauthentic  or  doubt- 
ful works,  including  15  hvmns  (among  them  Jean, 
dulcis  memona,  "Jesus,  the  very  thought  of  Thee"), 
bear  St  Bernard's  name  He  was  canonized  in 
1174  Feast  AUK  20  See  biographies  bv  E  Va- 
candard  (1927,  in  trench)  W  W  Williams  (two 
1936,  1944),  and  A  I  Luddv  (1937),  fitienne  Gil- 
son,  The  Mystical  Thtology  of  Saint  Bernard  (Eng 
tr  ,  1940) 

Bernard  of  Cluny  (kloo'nf)  or  Bernard  of  Morlaix 
(mflrla').  fl  1150,  French  Cluniac  monk,  of  English 
parentage  He  wrote  De  cordemptu  wundi  [on  con- 
tempt for  tho  world),  a  poem  in  3,000  hexameters 
On  it  Horatio  Parker  based  his  oratorio  Hora 
noiismma,  and  from  it  John  Mason  Neale  drew  the 
words  of  Jerusalem  the  Golden 

Bernard  of  Menthon,  Saint  (rnato').  Hth  cent, 
Savoyard  chuichman,  founder  of  the  Alpine  hos- 
pices of  S\I\T  BFRMARD  HIM  life  was  spent  woik- 
mg  among  the  people  of  the  Val  d'Aosta  He  is 
patron  of  mountaineers  Feast  May  28 

Bernardston,  rural  town  (pop  954),  N  Mass  ,  on  the 
Falls  Riv  ei ,  permanently  settled  1738,  me  1702 
It  was  an  eauy  outpost  against  Indians 

Bernardsville,  hoiough  (pop  3,405).  N  N.I,  SW 
of  Momstown,  settled  early  18th  cent  ,  me  1924 

Bernauer,  Agnes  (Itfrnou-ur),  d  1435,  German 
heroine  Daughter  of  a  baker  of  Vugsburg,  she  was 
secictly  married  to  the  son  of  a  duke,  and  his 
father,  cm  aged,  caused  her  to  be  drowned  Greif, 
Hebbel  and  otheis  have  dramatized  the  story 

Bern  Convention    see  COPYRIGHT 

Berne,  Switzeiland   see  BKUN 

Berne,  town  (pop  2,075),  NE  Ind  ,  neai  tho  Ohio 
boundary  SSE  of  Foit  Wayne,  settled  1840  by 
Swiss,  me  1887  A  milk  company  is  heie 

Berners,  John  Bourchier,  2d  Baron  (bou'chur,  bur'- 
nurz),  1467-1533,  English  diplomat  and  man  of 
letters,  who  spent  many  years  in  France  His 
literary  work  includes  translations — Froissart's 
Chronicles  (2  vols  ,  1523  25),  Huon  of  Bordeaux 
(1634;),  said  to  have  fuimshcd  Shakspere  with 
scenes  for  A  Midsummer  fright's  Dream,  and  The 
Golden  Book  of  Marcus  Aunlius  (1535,  from  a 
Flench  vorsion  of  Guevaia's  woik),  a  forei miner  of 
the  euphmstic  school 

Berners,  Bernes,  ot  Barnes,  Juliana  (bur'nurz 
birnz),  fl  early  15th  cent  ',  supposed  English 
author  according  to  tradition  the  piioress  of  Sop- 
well  convent,  Heitfordshire  A  conjectural  biog- 
raphy has  been  built  up,  but  nothing  is  actually 
known  of  her  life  To  her  is  attributed  a  popular 
treatise  on  hunting  in  The  Book  of  Saint  Alban* 
(1480,  2d  cd  ,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Woide.  1490) 
See  facsimile  edition  (with  introduction  by  William 
Blades,  1881) 

Bernese  Alps    see  BERN 

Bernhardi,  Fnednch  von  (fre'dilkh  fun  bcrnhar'de), 
1849-1930,  German  general  and  military  writer 
His  book,  Germany  ami  the  Next  War  (1912,  Eng 
tr  ,  1914)  was  widely  publicized  by  the  Allies  as  an 
example  of  Pan-Germanism  and  German  ambition 

Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar  (saks'-wl'mar,  za'ksu- 
vl'nvlr),  1601-39,  Piotostant  general  in  the  THIRTY 
YEAHS  WAH  Under  Mansfeld  and  the  margrave 
of  Baden,  Bemhard  fought  against  the  emperor 
He  served  in  the  Netherlands  and  later  allied  him- 
self (1631)  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  aftei  whose 
death  at  Lutzcm  (1632)  he  took  command  Bern- 
hard  was  made  joint  commander  of  the  armv  of  the 
Heilbronn  Union  In  1633  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  newlv  created  duchv  of  Francoma  His  e  apture 
of  Regensburg  (1033)  made  him  the  hero  of  the 
Protestant  West  In  1034  he  suffered  a  crushing 
defeat  at  Nordhngon  Bernhard  and  his  army  were 
taken  into  French  pay  m  1635  Victories  at  Breis- 
gau  and  Breisach  (163S)  brought  him  control  over 
Alsace  and  the  Upper  Rhino  A  dispute  with  the 
Jb  renc  h  arose  over  Bernhard's  claim  to  Breisach 
and  was  unsettled  at  Bernhard's  sudden  death 

Bernhardt,  Sarah  (buin'hart,  Fr  bernar'),  1844- 
1923,  stage  name  of  Rosine  Bernard,  French  actress 
of  Jewish  descent,  b  Paris  Her  parents  embraced 
the  Catholic  faith  She  was  brought  up  in  a  con- 
vent until  she  was  13,  when  she  entered  the  Pan*. 
Conservatoire,  at  17  she  made  an  unsuccessful  de- 
but at  the  Comedie  Franchise.  Her  first  succ  esses 
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were  at  the  Odeon  as  Cordelia  in  King  Lear  and  as 
the  queen  in  Hugo's  Ruv  Bias  m  1867,  and  she 
added  to  her  stature  as  Zanetto  in  Coppee's  Le 
Passant  in  1869  In  the  t  itlo  role  of  Racine's  Phtdre 
in  1874  and  aa  Dofla  Sol  in  Hugo's  Hernani  m  1877, 
her  portrayals  were  superb;  bv  this  time  the  "di- 
vme  Sarah,"  as  Oscar  Wilde  called  her,  had  made 
her  name.  The  queen  of  the  French  stage  in  ro- 
mance and  classic  tragedy,  sho  began  (1880)  the 
tours  whu  h  brought  her  to  all  of  Europe,  England, 
and  tho  United  States  m  such  plays  as  Adnenne 
Ltcouvreur,  La  Dame  aux  CamMias,  and  Froufrou 
She  was  long  associated  with  the  works  of  Sardou, 
who  often  patterned  his  plays  for  her,  and  she 
starred  in  his  Ffriora,  Theodora,  and  IM  Tosco,  from 
1883  to  1893  She  managed  the  Theatre  de  la  Re- 
naissance in  1893,  appearing  there  in  Lenmltre'sLe* 
ROM,  Sardou 's  Gismonda,  and  Kostand's  La  Pnn- 
cesne  lointaine,  and  in  1S99  she  leased  the  Theatre 
des  Nations,  renamed  it  Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
and  appeared  there  in  Rostand's  L'Aiglon  and  m 
the  title  role  of  Hamlet  In  1912  she  appeared  in  the 
silent  moving  pictures  La  Dame  aux  Cam&ias  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  Her  log  was  amputated  in  1914, 
but  her  career  continued  Sho  wrote  L'Aveu  (1888), 
a  plav.  and  her  memoirs  (Eng  tr  ,  1907)  See  biog- 
raphies by  Jules  Hurct  (1899),  Sir  George  Arthur 
(1923),  Basil  Woon  (1924),  G  G  Geller  (1934), 
Maurice  Baring  (1934),  and  Louis  Vorneuil  (1942) 

Berni,  Francesco  (frftnchfi'sko  ber'ne),  1497'>-1535, 
Italian  humorous  poet,  a  pnest  He  was  noted  for 
his  burlesque  capital,  light,  often  ribald  verses  in 
terea  nma  He  revised  Boiardo's  Orlando  Inna- 
morato,  adding  humorous  touches  and  what  he 
considered  stylistic  improvements  For  many  vears 
Berni's  version  of  Boiardo  was  the  only  one  used, 
but  now  it  is  generally  discarded 

Bet-nice  (bur'nes,  burneV),  another  form  of  the 
name  Berenice  Bernice  has  been  commonly  used 
m  English-speaking  countries  m  modern  times 

Bernice  (bur'nPs,  burnee'),  town  (pop  1,071),  N 
La  ,  NW  of  Monroe,  settled  1841,  me  1899  It  has 
cotton  gins  and  sawmills 

Bernicia  (bfirnf'shu),  Anglian  kingdom  Estab- 
lished m  647,  it  later  extended  from  the  Tees  to  the 
Forth  In  the  late  6th  cent,  it  was  united  with 
Deira  to  form  Northumbria 

Bernie,  city  (pop  1,160),  SE  Mo,  SE  of  Poplar 
Bluff,  me  1908  It  has  cotton  gins 

Beraiervtlle  (bgr'nyavfl)  or  Saint  Ferdinand  (sS 
ferdfina'),  village  (pop  1,638),  SE  Que  ,  W  of  Thet- 
ford  Mines,  in  an  area  of  farms  and  dairies 

Bermna  (beVnC'na),  Alpine  mountain  group  on  the 
Swiss-Italian  border,  culminating  in  the  Piz  Berm- 
na  (p€ts)  (13,295  ft )  The  Berruna  pass,  7,645  ft 
high,  from  the  Upper  Engadme  Valley,  Switzer- 
land, to  the  Valtelhna,  Italy,  is  crossed  by  a  road 
(built  1842-66)  and  a  railroad  (built  1907-10) 

Bernini,  Giovanni  Lorenzo  Qovun'ne  lorPn't-so  bfir- 
nS'ne),  1598-1680,  Italian  architect  and  sculptor, 
a  commanding  figure  of  the  baroque  period  In  the 
adornment  of  the  great  elliptical  piazza  in  front  of 
St  Peter's  Church  with  superb  flanking  colonnades 
four  rows  deep  (1629-67),  he  produced  a  master- 
piece To  him  are  due  the  striking  bronze  baldachin 
beneath  the  dome  in  St  Peter's,  the  roval  staircase 
in  the  Vatican,  and  two  extravagantly  baroque 
fountains  in  the  Piassa  Navona,  Rome  Bernini's 
moat  noted  sculpture  is  the  group  of  Apollo  and 
Daphne  in  the  Borghese  Gallery  at  Rome  See  Sir 
Reginald  Blomfield,  Six  Architects  (1935) 

Bernoulli  or  Bernoulli!  (both  b£rn5oye').  name  of  a 
family  distinguished  in  scientific  ana  mathematical 
history  The  family,  after  leaving  Antwerp,  finally 
settled  in  Basel,  Switzerland,  where  it  grew  in  fame 
Jacob,  Jacques,  or  James  Bernoulli  (zhak'),  1654- 
1705,  became  professor  at  Basel  in  1687  He  was 
the  first  to  use  the  word  integral  in  solving  Leibniz's 
problem  of  the  isochronous  curve  He  wrote  an  im- 
portant treatise  on  the  theory  of  probability  (1713) 
He  discovered  Bernoulli's  numbers  Ho  was  suc- 
ceeded at  Basel  by  his  brother,  Jean,  Johann,  or 
John  Bernoulli  (zhR,  yo'han),  1667-1748,  who 
was  famous  for  his  work  m  the  field  of  integral  and 
exponential  calculus  His  collected  works  were 
published  under  the  title  Johannis  Bernoulli  opera 
omnia  His  son,  Daniel  Bernoulli  (danyel'),  1700- 
1782,  was  a  mathematician  and  a  physician  He 
solved  a  differential  equation  proposed  by  Riccati, 
today  the  equation  is  known  as  Bernoulli's  equa- 
tion In  his  work  Hydrodynamica  (1738),  he  ad- 
vanced the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  and  fluids  He 
wrote  several  mathematical  and  medical  works 

Bernstein,  Ednard  (a'dooftrt  bern'shtln),  1850-1932, 
German  socialist  From  1872  he  waa  actively  as- 
sociated with  the  Social  Democratic  party  In  1878 
he  left  Germany  because  of  antisocialist  legislation 
and  spent  over  20  years  in  exile,  chiefly  in  England 
In  1898  he  aroused  great  discussion  among  German 
socialists  by  his  criticisms  of  Marxist  theories,  deny- 
ing the  inevitability  of  intensification  of  the  class 
struggle  and  world  revolution.  Returning  to  Ber- 
lin m  1901  he  became  the  leader  of  revisionism,  op- 
posed by  Kautsky  The  most  important  of  his 
several  books  setting  forth  criticisms  of  Marxism  is 
Evolutionary  Socialism  (1898,  Eng  tr.(  1909).  See 
bis  reminiscences,  My  Yean  of  Exile  (1918,  Eng 
tr.,  1921). 
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Bernstein,  Henry  (Sr6'  be'nwtln'),  1876-,  French 
dramatist  Prolific  writer  of  sophisticated  comedy, 
he  was  represented  continuously  on  the  Frenoh 
stage  after  1904  Some  10  of  his  plays  have  ap- 
peared in  America,  most  successful  among  them  Le 
Volfur  (1906,  Eng  tr ,  The  Thief,  1907)  Others 
are  Le  Secret  (1912,  Eng  tr ,  1913)  and  E*pow 
(1934,  Eng  tr  ,  Proimte,  1937)  Bernstein  came  to 
America  in  1940  to  escape  the  Nazis  and  was  de- 
prived (1941)  of  his  French  citizenship  by  the 
Vichy  government 

Bernstorff,  Andreas  Peter  (andra'us  pfi'tur  berns'- 
torf),  1735-97,  Danish  statesman,  nephew  of 
Johann  Hartwig  Ernst  Bernstorff  Made  foreign 
minister  (1773)  after  the  fall  of  Struensee.  he  ob- 
tained from  Russia  the  final  ratification  of  the 
exchange  treaty  negotiated  bv  his  uncle  in  1767 
Sacrificed  in  1780  to  pacify  Russia,  he  was  recalled 
in  1784  and  was  chief  minister  until  1797  He 
sought  friendly  relations  with  Sweden,  kept  Den- 
mark neutral  in  the  French  Revolutionary  Wars, 
and  undertook  a  liberal  program  of  social,  econom- 
ic, and  educational  reform 

Bernstorff,  Johann  Hartwig  Ernst  (yohftn'  hftrt'- 
vlkh),  1712-72,  Damoh  statesman,  of  German 
(Hanoverian)  origin  As  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
(1751-70)  under  FREDERICK  V  and  Christian  VII 
he  exerted  himself  successfully  to  keep  Denmark  at 
peace  In  1767  he  negotiated  with  Russia  a  pro- 
visional treaty  by  which  the  Danish  crown  was  to 
cede  OLDENBURG  to  Catherine  II  of  Russia  in  ex- 
change for  ducal  HoumsiN  In  1770  Christian  VII, 
under  the  influence  of  STIUJENSEE,  dismissed  Bern- 
storff 

Bernstorff,  Johann  Heinrich,  Graf  von  (hln'rlkh 
grlf  fun),  1862-1939,  German  diplomat  As  am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  (1908-17)  he  tnod  to 
conciliate  American  feelings  and  repeatedly  warned 
his  government  that  unrestruted  submarine  war- 
fare would  bring  the  United  States  into  the  First 
World  War  A  member  of  the  Reichstag  from  1921 
to  1928,  and  a  delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations 
disarmament  coriferpix-es  M 929-31),  he  went  into 
exile  at  Geneva  after  Hitler  took  power  m  Ger- 
many His  memoirs  were  published  in  193G 

Bernward,  Saint    see  BKHWARD,  SAINT 

Berodach-baladan:  see  MERODAOH-BALADAN. 

Beroea  (bfire'u),  the  same  as  BBRBA 

Beroeans   see  BERHANS 

Berossus  (bur8'sus).  3d  cent  B  C  ,  Bab> Ionian 
priest-historian,  con  temporal  y  of  MANFTHO  His 
work,  in  Greek,  preserved  Mesopotamian  myths 
regarding  creation  and  history  It  bXirvives  m  frag- 
ments quoted  bv  Josephus  and  Eusebms 

Berothah  (bfro'thu),  city,  Syria  Ezek  47  16 
Berothai  may  be  the  same 

Berothai  (brVGtht),  city,  Syna,  perhaps  tho  same  as 
Beroth&h  2  Sam  8  8  Chun  1  Chron  18  8 

Berothite  (beVOthlt),  inhabitant  of  the  city  Beeroth 
1  Chron  11  39 

Berrettini,  Pietro    see  CORTOVA,  PIBTRO  DA 

Bemen  Springs  (bSr'Sun),  village  (pop  1,510),  SW 
Mich  ,  SE  of  Benton  Harbor  and  on  the  St  Joseph, 
platted  1830,  me  1867  Automobile  parts  and  tools 
are  made  here,  and  there  are  medicinal  springs  The 
village  is  the  seat  of  Emmanuel  Missionary  Col- 
lege (Seventh-Day  Adventist)  Near  by  are  In- 
dian mounds 

Berruguete,  Alonso  (ftldn'ao  b8r-r5ogft'ta) ,  c  1480- 
1561,  Spanish  sculptor,  painter,  and  architect  He 
studied  with  his  father,  Pedro  Berruguete,  a  painter 
at  the  Spanish  court,  and  in  Rome  with  Michel- 
angelo On  Berruguete 's  return  to  Spain  (1520)  he 
was  appointed  court  painter  and  sculptor  to  Charles 
V  He  is  best  known  for  his  magnificent  sculpture 
and  wood  carving  The  carved  altar  screens  for 
San  Bemto  el  Real  (Valladohd  Mus),  the  choir 
stalls  of  the  cathedral  at  Toledo,  and  the  marble 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Tavera  (Toledo)  are  masterpieces 
Berruguete  brought  the  influence  of  the  Italian  Re- 
naissance and  of  Michelangelo  to  Spain,  but  his 
vigorous  and  original  art  is  essentially  Spanish  Hia 
work  is  best  seen  in  Valladohd  See  Bernard  Bevan, 
History  of  Spanish  Architecture  (1938) 

Berry,  Caroline  Fernande  Louise,  duchesse  de 
(bg'rP,  Fr  kfirSlen'  fgrnad'  Iwez'  dusheV  du  be>e'), 
1798-1870,  wife  of  the  French  prince,  Charles  Fer- 
dinand, due  de  Berry,  daughter  of  Francis  I  of 
Naples  She  was  exiled  from  France  in  1830  but  re- 
turned in  1832  in  an  attempt  to  win  the  throne  for 
Berry's  posthumous  son,  later  known  as  Henri, 
comte  de  CHAMBORD  Her  activities  ended  in  im- 
prisonment, The  discovery  of  her  marriage  to  an 
Italian  so  alienated  French  sympathy,  however, 
that  Louis  Philippe  found  it  safe  to  release  her 

Berry,  Charles  Ferdinand,  due  de  (sharl'  ferdSnft' 
duk'),  1778-1820,  younger  son  of  Charles,  flomto 
d'Artots  (later  Charles  X  of  France)  He  served  in 
Conde's  army  against  the  French  Revolution  His 
assassination  in  1820  caused  a  sensation  which  the 
ultraroyahsta  used  to  their  advantage  in  turning 
Louis  XVIII  even  more  decidedly  against  the 
liberals 

Berry,  Edward  Wilber,  1876-1946,  American  pale- 
ontologist, b.  Newark,  N  J  From  1907  to  1942  be 
was  associated  with  Johns  Hopkins;  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  paleontology  m  1917,  dean  in  1929,  and 
provost  in  1935  In  1910  he  became  senior  geolo- 


ii  repin  tne  nnort  ann  motner  01  ^rianemagne 
ihe  figures  prominently  in  Carolmgiari  legend 
srthelot,  Pierre  Eugene  Marcelin  (pyeV  uzhfri' 
narsuto'),   1827-1907,   French  chemist     He  was 


gist  of  the  TJ.S  Geological  Survey  Betides  hun- 
dreds of  articles  on  the  paleontology  and  paleo- 
botany  of  North  and  South  America,  he  wrote 
Tree  Ancestors  (1923)  and  Paleontology  (1929). 

Berry,  Martha  McChesney,  1866-1942,  American 
educator,  b  near  Rome,  Ga.,  Pd.D  Univ  of 
Georgia,  1920  Determined  to  provide  educational 
opportunities  for  underprivileged  mountain  chil- 
dren, Miss  Berry  opened  in  1902  a  log-cabin  school 
with  five  pupils  This  she  developed  at  Mt  Berry, 
Ga,,  into  an  institution  comprising  four  units,  a 
boys'  school  (1902),  a  girls'  school  (1909),  Berry 
College  (1926,  coeducational),  and  a  model  prac- 
tice school  Now  spread  over  85,000  acres,  the 
schools  offer  liberal  arts  and  vocational  training  to 
over  a  thousand  students  who  work  out  their  tui- 
tion. Martha  Berry  was  the  only  woman  member 
of  tho  Univ  of  Georgia  Board  of  Regents  (1932) 
and  the  State  Planning  Commission  (1937)  Her 
many  honors  include  the  Roosevelt  medal  (1925) 
See  biography  by  Tracy  Byers  (1932) 

Berry  (bfi'ie",  Fr  be>«'),  region  and  former  province, 
central  France,  S  and  W  of  the  Loire  It  is  largely 
occupied  by  a  semiand  plateau,  the  Champagne 
Bernohonne,  used  for  raising  cattle  The  valleys  of 
the  Indre  and  the  Cher  are  fertile  agricultural  dis- 
tricts BOITROEB  and  Chateauroux  arc  the  chief 
towns  A  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Aquitama, 
Berry  was  conquered  (5th  cent )  by  the  Visigoths 
and  (507)  by  the  Franks  It  was  first  made  a 
county  m  the  8th  cent  and  was  purchased  (c  1100) 
by  the  French  crown  In  1360  Berry  was  made  a 
duchy  and  until  1001  it  was  held  as  an  appanage  by 
various  princes  of  the  blood, 

berry   see  FRUIT 

Berryvdle.  1  Resort  town  (pop  1,482),  a  co  seat  of 
Carroll  co  ,  NW  Ark  ,  near  Missouri,  m  the  Ozark 
fruitgrowing  region,  laid  out  1850  I  Town  (pop 
1,262),  N  Va  ,  near  Winchester,  in  a  farm  and 
apple  area  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley ,  laid  out  1798, 
me  1870  The  courthouse  of  Clarke  co  is  here 
An  annual  horse  show  is  held 

Bersimis  (be'rs^me'').  river  of  E  Quebec,  250  mi  long, 
flowing  SE  to  the  St  Lawrence  67  mi  above  Ta- 
doussac,  navigable  for  35  mi  from  its  mouth.  It  is 
the  property  of  the  Montagnais  Indians 

Bertha  of  the  Big  Foot,  d  783,  Prankish  queen,  wife 
of  Pepin  the  Short  and  mother  of  Charlemagne 
Shefigurt  

Berthelot, 

professor  at  the  ficole  sup£rieure  de  Pharmacie 
(1859)  and  at  the  College  de  France  from  1 865  He 
was  made  a  life  senator  in  1881  and  later  served  as 
minister  of  education  (1S86)  and  of  foreign  affairs 
(1895)  In  1900  he  became  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  A  founder  of  modern  organic  chemistry, 
he  was  the  first  to  produce  organu  compounds 
synthetically,  at  the  same  time  exploding  the  old 
theory  of  a  vital  force  essential  to  organic  com- 
pounds He  also  did  valuable  work  in  thermo- 
chemistry and  in  explosives  Hw  works  include 
Chimie  organiquf  fondee  sur  la  synthdse  (1860)  and 
Lecons  »wr  la  thermochimie  (1807) 

Berthier,  Louis  Alexandre  (Iwe'  jUeksadr'  bSrtya'), 
1753-1815,  marshal  of  France  He  served  m  the 
American  Revolution  and  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tionary Wars,  distinguishing  himself  in  Italy  under 
Napoleon  The  emperor  made  him  prince  of  Neu- 
chatel  and  Wagram,  appointed  him  chief  of  staff, 
and  arranged  his  marriage  with  a  Bavarian  princess 
Berthier  acclaimed  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  in 
1814.  Torn  by  divided  allegiance  when  Napoleon 
returned  from  Elba  he  withdrew  to  Bavaria,  where 
he  killed  himself  or  was  killed  on  June  1,  1815 

Berthier  (beVtyft'),  town  (pop  2,634),  8  Que  ,  on  tho 
St  Lawrence  at  the  head  of  Lac  St  Pierre  (Lake 
St.  Peter)  and  NE  of  Montreal  It  contains  the 
rums  of  the  first  Protestant  church  built  (1786)  m 
Canada  after  the  British  conquest 

Berthollet,  Claude  Louis,  Comte  (klucl'  lw<",  k6t 
b?rtolft'),  1748-1822,  French  chemist  His  con- 
tributions to  chemistry  include  analyzing  ammo- 
ma;  discovering  the  bleaching  properties  of  chlo- 
rine, the  use  of  carbon  to  purify  water,  and  the 
detonating  properties  of  potassium  chlorate,  and 
stating  the  theories  of  chemical  equilibrium  and  the 
double  decomposition  of  salts  In  1798  he  went 
with  Napoleon  to  Egypt 

Bertillon  system  (burtn'yun,  Fr  WrteyS'),  first 
scientific  method  of  criminal  identification,  devel- 
oped by  the  French  ermiinologiBt  Alphonse  Ber- 
tillon (1853-1914)  The  system,  based  on  the  clas- 
sification of  skeletal  and  other  body  measurements 
and  characteristics,  was  officially  adopted  m  France 
in  1888  and  soon  after  in  other  countries  Finger- 
printing, added  later  as  a  supplementary  measure, 
has  largely  replaced  the  system. 

Bertrand,  Henri  Gratien  (fire'  grasyS'  bertrSO, 
1773-1844,  French  general  under  Napoleon  I  He 
was  created  count  Bertrand  accompanied  Na- 
poleon to  Elba  (1814-151  and  St.  Helena  (1815-21) 

Bertrand  de  Born  (bur'trttnd)  or  Bartran  de  Born 
(bSrtrft'),  o  1140-C.J214,  Frenoh  TBOtrBAootrii  of 
Limousin  Some  of  his  40  surviving  poems  (in  tho 
language  of  his  province)  commemorate  Bertrand's 
part  m  the  struggles  between  Henry  II  of  England 
and  his  sons. 
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Berwtrd,  Stint  (bdrVurd),  d,  1022,  German  priest,  of  greater  strength  than  aluminum  itself;  alloyed 

He  was  court  chaplain  under  Otto  III,  and  as  with  other  metals  it  adds  hardness  and  strength 

bishop  of  Hildeaheiin  after  993  he  created  the  glory  Beryllium  metal  was  first  isolated  independently 

of  the  place,  walling  the  bishop's  house,  founding  by  WOhler  and  Bussy  in  an  impure  state  in  1828, 

the  cloisters,  starting  the  construction  of  St.  Mi-  although  discovery  of  the  element  had  been  antici- 

chael's  Church,  and  instituting  the  decorative  arts,  pated  (1798)  by  Vauquehn,  who  recognised  a  new 

especially  work  m  mosaics  and  in  gold  His  name  earth  which  he  called  glucma  (now  berylha)  as  a 

also  appears  as  Bernward  and  Bernard  He  was  compound  distinct  from  alumina,  with  which  it  had 

canonised  in  1193  been  confused. 

Berwick,  James  Fitz- James,  duke  of  (bertk),  1670-  Berytus:  see  BEYROUTH,  Lebanon 


1734,  marshal  and  peer  of  France,  illegitimate  son  Berzehus,  Jons  Jakob,  Baron  (bunsS'lSos,  Swed 
of  King  James  II  of  England  and  Arabella  Church-  yuns'  ya'k&p,  Vrfrzalius),  1779-1848,  Swedu* 
ill,  sister  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  Born  and  chemist,  M  D  TTniv  of  Uppsala,  1802  He  w 


educated  in  Franco,  he  first  fought  under  Charles 
V  of  Lorraine  at  Buda  and  Mohacs  Later  he  re- 
ceived high  rank  m  the  English  army  After  the 
dethronement  of  his  father  (1688),  he  took  part  m 
the  invasion  of  Ireland  (1689)  and  fought  at  the 
Boyne  (1690)  He  then  joined  the  French  army 
and  fought  m  the  War  of  the  Grand  Alliance  He 
became  a  naturalized  Frenchman  in  1703  As 
military  governor  of  Languedoc  (1705)  he  took 
rigorous  measures  against  the  Protestant  CAMI- 
SARDB  In  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  he 
won  the  decisive  victory  of  Alroansa  (1707)  The 


Swedish 
was 

noted  for  his  work  as  teacher  at  the  medical  school 
and  other  institutions  m  Stotkholm  and  for  his 
discoveries  in  diverse  fields  of  ehemiHtry  He  de- 
veloped the  modern  system  of  symbols  and  formu- 
las m  chemistry,  prepared  a  remarkably  accurate 
table  of  atomic  weights,  analysed  numerous  chem- 
ical compounds,  and  discovered  the  elements  sele- 
nium, thorium,  and  tonum  Silicon  in  the  amor- 
phous form  was  first  prepared  by  Berzehus,  and  he 
was  the  first  to  isolate  zirconium  He  also  contrib- 
uted to  the  science  of  electrochemistry  and  wrote  a 
number  of  books 


-ampaign  which  he  undertook  against  Prince  Eu-    Besai  (bc^'aa),  family  which  returned  with  Zerub- 
gene  in  1709  in  defense  of  the  southeastern  frontier      babel    Ezra  2  49,  Neh   7  62 

*    '  *    '       '  Besancon  (buzftsS'),  city  (pop   51,939),  capital  of 

Doubs  dept  ,  E  France,  on  the  Doubs  river  It 
today  has  large  watch  and  clock  manufactures 
Bosaricon  was  a  Roman  military  station  and  early 
became  an  archiepiscopal  see  It  passed  to  tho 
sue  oessive  kingdoms  of  Bui  gundy  and  to  FRANCHE- 
CoMrE,  but  Emperor  FREDERICK  I  (who  had 
held  here  in  1 157  the  fateful  diet  which  led  to  his 
excommunication)  made  Besancon  a  froo  city, 
with  special  privileges  for  its  archbishops  BoBan- 
con  maintained  its  independence,  with  interrup- 
tions, until  1648,  when  it  passed  completely  under 
Spanish  rule  through  its  incorporation  with 
Franc  he-Corn  te  After  Louis  XIV's  second  con- 
quest of  Franche-Comte  (1674),  Besanc;on  became 
(1676)  tho  capital  of  his  new  province,  and  he 
transferred  the  PARI  EMENT  and  tho  university 
(founded  c  1422)  here  from  Dole  Be,sancon  has 
Roman  ruins,  a  cathedral  (12th-16th  cent),  and 
many  other  handsome  buildings  in  Spanish 
Renaissance  style,  notably  the  Palais  Granvelle 
(birthplace  of  Cardinal  GRANV*  i  LE  now  housing 
a  museum)  and  the  imposing  town  hall  Proudhon, 
Founer,  and  Victor  Hugo  were  born  in  Besancon 
Besant,  Annie  (Wood)  (Wint),  1847-1933,  English 
theosophist  and  social  reformer  When  in  1873  she 
separated  from  her  husband,  a  clergyman,  the 
courts  refused  her  the  guardianship  of  her  children 
bcc  aiiNe  of  her  agnosticism  As  a  member  of  the 
National  Secular  Societv  she  pi  cached  free  thought 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Fabian  Societv  spread 
socialist  propaganda  With  Charles  Bradlaugh 
she  became  coeditor  of  the  National  Reformer  and 
with  him  published  (1877)  a  pamphlet  on  birth 
control,  The  Print*  of  Philosophy,  for  which  thev 
were  tried  on  a  charge  of  immorality  and  ac- 
quitted In  1889  she  joined  the  Theosophical 
Societv,  becoming  a  disciple  of  Mme  Blavatsky 
From  this  time  on  she  lived  in  India,  and  she  he- 
came  active  in  Indian  politics  She  founded  the 
Central  Hindu  College  at  Benares  in  1898  and  in 
1916  established  the  Indian  Home  Rule  League 
and  became  its  president  She  was  president  of 
the  Indian  National  Congress  m  1917  She 
traveled  (1926-27)  in  England  and  America  with 
her  prot6gc,  Jiddu  KHISHNAMURTI,  whom  ehe  an- 
nounced as  the  new  Messiah  President  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  from  1907,  she  wrote  an 
enormous  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  on 
theosophy  The  long  list  of  her  works  includes 
her  autobiography  (1893),  Four  Great  Religions 

-.-  ,  --  „  O897),  The  Ancient  Wisdom  (1897),  and  The  Wis- 

aluminum,  extremely  hard,  occurring  in  hexagonal  rf/>m  of  the  Upaniihads  (190ft) 
crystals  which  may  be  of  enormous  si«e  and  may  Besant,  Sir  Walter  (bfeanf),  1836-1901,  English 
be  rose-colored,  red,  green,  blue,  or  colorless  It  is  novelist  and  humanitarian,  grad  Christ's  College, 
commonly  used  as  a  gem  stone  The  refractive  Cambridge,  1859  He  taught  at  the  Royal  College 
index  is  low,  and  the  stones  have  little  or  no  fire  of  Mauritius  from  1861  to  1867  After  his  return 
The  most  valued  variety  of  beryl  is  EMERALD  An  to  England  he  devoted  himself  to  writing  and  to 
AQUAMARINE  is  a  blue  to  sea-green  beryl,  morgan-  vanous  causes,  among  these  the  improvement  of 
ites  are  the  rose-red  beryls  of  California  and  the  copyright  laws  His  first  novels,  in  collabora- 
Madagascar  tiou  with  James  Rico,  won  immediate  popularity, 

beryllium  (burt'KSum)  ffrom  beryl]  or  glucinum  they  include  The  Gold™  Butterfly  (1876)  and  Ready- 
(glSSarum)  (Gr,=swoot],  rare,  steel-white,  metallic  Money  Morttboy  (1872)  After  the  collaboration 
element  (symbol=Be  or  sometimes  Gl,  for  physical  with  Rice  ceased  m  1881,  many  of  Besant'a  novels 
constants,  see  ELEMENT,  table)  Lighter  and  hard-  dealt  with  social  problems,  among  them  were 
er  than  aluminum,  it  resists  corrosion  as  effectively  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men  (1882)  and  Children 


of  France  was  a  distinguished  achievement  .__ 
strategy,  and  his  capture  of  Barcelona  (1714)  was 
the  closing  event  of  the  war  In  1717,  as  governor 
of  Guicnne,  he  befriended  Montesquieu,  v,  ho  later 
wrote  an  introduction  to  his  memoirs  Berwick 
was  killed  at  Phihppsburg  in  the  War  of  the  Polish 
Succession 

Berwick  (bfr'Ik)  or  Berwickshire  (boVlkshTi),  mari- 
time county  (457  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop  26,612,  1948 
estimated  pop  26,219),  SE  Scotland  The  countv 
town  is  Duns  Berwic  k  is  separated  from  England 
by  the  Tweed  The  coast  line  (along  the  North 
Sea)  is  rocky  and  inhospitable  The  county  is  di- 
vided into  three  geographical  regions  the  Merse, 
iu  the  southeast,  one  of  the  most  produc  live  val- 
leys in  Scotland,  the  Lammermuirs,  a  pastoral 
mountainous  region  m  the  northwest ,  and  Lauder- 
dale,  a  cultivated  hill>  region  along  Leader  Water 
in  tho  west  The  Eve  IB  the  chief  river  Agricul- 
ture (oats,  barle>)  is  the  chief  occupation  Ber- 
wick was  part  of  the  am  icnt  Saxon  kingdom  of 
Northumbna  For  many  c  entunes  it  was  the  scene 
of  border  strife  between  England  and  Scotland 
See  W  S  Crockett,  Heruickshire  and  Roxburgh 
(1926) 

Berwick  (bur'wfk)  1  Town  (pop  1,906),  S  La  ,  on 
the  Atchafala>a  river  near  the  mouth  It  has  sea- 
food, shell,  and  boat-construction  industries  2 
Town  (pop  1,971),  SW  Maine,  on  the  Salmon 
Falls  River  opposite  Somersworth,  N  H  ,  me  1713 
Settled  c  1627,  it  was  raided  bv  Indians  in  1675. 
1690,  and  1723  Woolen  goods  are  manufactured 
S  Industrial  borough  (pop  13,181),  E  Pa  ,  on  the 
Susquehanna  and  SW  of  Wilkes-Barre,  settled 
1783,  me  1818  It  produces  automobile  parts, 
railroad  cars,  and  rayon  The  site  of  Fort  Jenkins 
(1777)  is  here 

Berwick-on-Tweed  (bertk)  or  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  municipal  borough  (pop  12,299),  North- 
umberland, England,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tweed  Being  the  principal  border 
town,  it  was  a  bone  of  contention  between  England 
and  Scotland  for  centuries,  until  it  definitely  be- 
came a  part  of  Northumberland  in  1885  There  are 
complete  ramparts  around  the  town  Its  leading 
industries  are  fishing  (herring  and  salmon)  and 
metal  c  astmg  Tho  county  of  Berwick  or  Berwic  k- 
shire  is  part  of  Scotland 

Berwyn  (bur'wln),  city  (pop  48,451),  NE  111, 
residential  suburb  of  Chicago,  founded  1890,  me 
ae  a  village  1891,  as  a  city  1908 

beryl  (borH),  mineral,  a  silicate  of  beryllium  and 


Resembling  magnesium  chemically  as  well  as  phys 
ically,  it  combines  with  vanous  other  elements  to 
form  compounds,  e  g  ,  a  chloride,  a  silicate,  and  a 
sulphate  With  oxygen  it  forms  the  oxido  berylha 
Beryllium  does  not  occur  by  itself  in  nature,  but 
only  in  combination  BERYL,  of  which  tho  aqua- 
marine and  emerald  are  variations,  contains  about 
5  percent  of  beryllium  Combined  with  silicon  and 
oxygen,  the  element  appears  as  the  quartzlike  sub- 
stance pheuacite.  It  is  found  also  in  the  granite 


of  Gibeon  (1886)  Although  he  was  one  of  the  most 
widely  read  novelists  of  the  late  19th  cent.,  Besant's 
popularity  did  not  long  survive  his  death  He  wrote 
or  edited  a  long  series  of  works  on  London,  many  of 
which  were  published  posthumously.  Other  works 
include  the  novels  Armorel  of  Lyontate  (1890)  and 
Beyond  the  Dreams  of  Avance  (1895) ,  biographies 
of  Gaspard  de  Cohgny  (1879),  Rabelais  (1879),  and 
Captain  Cook  (1890) ,  and  critical  studies  of  French 

^ Iso  m  the  gramto     literature    Besant  was  knighted  in  1895    See  his 

pegmatite    Beryllium  ores  are  found  m  the  United     autobiography  (1902) 
States,  Europe,  and  Africa,  but  the  cost  of  extract-    Besier,  Rudolf  (basya'),  1878-1942,  English  drama- 
ing  the  metal  (by  electrolysis)  limits  its  commer-     tist,  b.  Java    He  wrote  The  Virgin  Goddett  (1900), 
cial  use     Alloyed  with  aluminum  it  produces  a     Don  (1909),  Lady  Patricia  (1911),  and  Rings  and 


material  lighter,  with  a  higher  melting  point,  and     Queens  (1915)  and  collaborated  with  H  ' 
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BESSEMER,  SIR  HENRY 

writing  Kipps  (1912),  with  Hugh  Walpole  m  Robtn'i 
Father  (1918),  and  with  May  Edgmton  in  several 
plays.  He  is  best  known  for  The  Barretts  of  Wim- 
pole  Street  (1931),  produced  in  the  United  States 
with  Katharine  Cornell  as  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Beskids,  mountain  range  of  the  Carpathians,  along 
the  Polish-Czechoslovak  border  The  highest  peak 
(Pol  Rabta  O6ra,  Slovak  BalA  Hora)  rises  to 
5,658  ft 

Beskow,  Eli*  Maartman  (Sl'sii  mArt'man  beVk6v), 
1874  ,  Swedish  writer  for  children  Many  of  her 
stories,  which  she  illustrates,  have  been  translated 
into  English  They  include  Aunt  Brown  and  Aunt 
Lav?nd<~r  and  Pelle't  New  Suit 
Besnard,  Paul  Albert  (pdl'  albeV  bftnar'),  1849- 
1934,  French  painter,  studied  with  Cabanel  and 
in  Italy  He  received  many  official  honors  and 
was  the  last  important  academic  painter  His 
portrait  of  Legros  and  his  Woman  Warming  Her- 
self are  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum,  Pans  He 
is  best  known  for  hw  many  mural  decorations  in 
schools  and  public  buildings  of  Paris  See  study 
bv  Camille  Mauclair  (1914,  m  French) 
Besodeiah  (beftode'yu.  besodfll'u)  [Heb  ,-m  God's 
secret],  father  of  MESHVLLAM  6 
Besor  (b6'-),  wadi,  S  Palestine  1  Sam  30  9.10.21 
Bessarabia  (bclsur&'beu),  region  of  SE  Europe, 
bounded  by  the  Dniester  on  the  north  and  east, 
tho  Pruth  on  the  west,  the  Danube  on  the  south, 
and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  southeast  Consisting 
largely  of  flat  steppes,  it  has  an  extremely  fertile 
soil,  which,  however,  often  suffers  from  severe 
drought  Corn,  wheat,  tobai  co,  and  grapes  are 
among  the  chief  crops,  sheep  raising  furnishes 
wool  for  export  Kichinev,  Izmail,  and  Belgorod- 
Dnestrovsky  are  among  the  chief  centers  Always 
a  march  country,  the  region  changed  hands  often 
It  was  part  of  Roman  Dacia,  was  invaded  by 
numerous  nations  (Goths,  Petchenegs,  Cumans, 
Mongols)  and  was  largely  conquered  by  the 
primes  of  MOLDAVIA  (14th  cent)  The  name  is 
derived  from  that  of  Bassarab,  a  pnmelv  family 
of  Walachia,  which  at  one  time  extended  its  rule 
into  8  Bessarabia  By  the  end  of  the  15th  cent 
the  Turks  and  their  vassals,  the  khans  of  the 
Crimean  Tatars,  conquered  Bessarabia,  which  was 
placed  under  Tatar  governors  and  later  under 
Turkish  pashas  After  the  Rusao-Turkish  War 
of  1806-12  it  was  ceded  to  Russia  bv  the  Treaty 
of  Bucharest  (1812)  The  Crimean  War  resulted 
(1856)  in  the  cession  bv  Russia  of  S  Bessarabia  to 
Moldavia,  but  the  Congress  of  Berlin  (1878)  re- 
turned the  district  to  Russia,  compensating  Ru- 
mania with  the  Dobruja  In  1918  all  Bessarabia 
was  seized  and  annexed  to  Rumania  The  Soviet 
government,  which  never  recognised  the  loss  of 
the  province,  in  1940  presented  an  ultimatum  to 
Rumania,  demanding  the  return  of  Bessarabia 
and  N  Bukovma  Rumania  yielded,  but  in  1941, 
having  joined  Germany  in  its  war  on  Russia,  re- 
occupied  Bessarabia  It  was  in  turn  recovered  by 
Russian  troops  in  1944  The  Rumanian  peace 
treaty  of  1947  confirmed  Bessarabia  as  part 
of  the  USSR  The  larger  part  was  incorporated 
in  the  Moldavian  SSR,  the  southern  section,  with 
a  predominantly  Ukrainian-speaking  population, 
was  added  to  the  Ukraine 

Bessanon,  Johannes  (johan'fc  b&s&r'eun),  1395?- 
1492,  Bysantine  humanist,  cardinal  of  the  Roman 
Church  He  attended  the  Council  of  FBRRARA- 
PLORENCE  as  metropolitan  of  Nicaea  and  re- 
mained in  Italy  He  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1439, 
and  in  1463  the  pope  named  mm  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople Beesanon's  time  \\  as  chiefly  occupied 
in  translating  from  Greek  into  Latin  He  was  a 
student  of  Plato  and  introduced  Neoplatomc 
ideas  to  Italv  A  projected  translation  of  Ptolemy 
was  completed  by  his  proteges,  Purbach  and 
REOIOMONTANUB  His  fine  collection  of  Greek 
MSS  was  the  nucleus  of  8t  Mark's  library,  Venice 
Bessborough,  Vere  Brabazon  Ponsonby,  9th  earl  of, 
1880-,  English  governor  general  of  Canada  (1931- 
35)  He  served  in  Galhpoh  and  trance  during  the 
first  World  War  In  1931  he  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor general  of  Canada  He  edited  (with  Arthur 
Agpmall)  Lady  Besaborough  and  tier  Family  Circle 
(1940) 

Bessel,  Fnednch  Wilhelm  (fred'rlkh  vOlieim  bes'J), 
1784-1846,  German  astronomer  He  became  in 
1810  director  of  the  new  observatory  at  Komgs- 
berg  and  professor  of  astronomy  at  the  Univ  of 
Kdnigsberg  Among  his  mam  achievements  the 
most  noted  is  his  duscoverv  of  the  parallax  of  the 
fixed  star  61  Cygni  Announced  in  1838,  it  was 
officially  recognised  in  1841  as  the  first  fully  au- 
thenticated measurement  of  the  distance  of  a  star 
His  observations  had,  bv  1833,  increased  the 
number  of  accurately  determined  stars  to  50,000 
This  work  was  continued  and  extended  bv  his 
pupil  ARGELANDI.K  BessePs  works  include 
Fundamenta  Aatronomwe  (1818)  and  Astrono- 
mitchf  Unlerftushungen  (1841-42) 
Bessemer,  Sir  Henry  (beVumur),  1813-98,  English 
inventor,  b  Charleton,  Hertfordshire  lie  had  no 
formal  education,  but  possessed  au  aptitude  for 
mechanics.  While  working  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  War  to  improve  the  construction  of  can- 
non, he  became  convinced  of  the  prime  necessity  of 


Crotm  reference*  «r*  taHc*t«d  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  teees  p«f*  1. 


better  iron  and  began  experiments  to  that  end 
After  two  years  he  discovered  the  basic  principle 
involved  m  the  BESSEMER  PROCESS  and  m  1856 
read  before  the  British  Association  at  Cheltenham 
his  important  paper  "The  Manufacture  of  Iron 
without  Fuel "  lie  built  a  successful  converter 
and,  later,  erected  the  Bessemer  Steel  Works 
at  Sheffield,  which  began  to  operate  in  1858  and 
soon  produced  mm  so  cheaply  that  he  could  under- 
sell his  competitors  In  America  the  Bessemer 
process  was  patented  in  1857,  but  Bessemer  'a 
priority  right  here  was  challenged  by  William 
KELLY,  and  in  the  end  the  battle  between  the  two 
interests  was  settled  by  a  consolidation  of  the 
rival  companies  Bessemer  received  many  honors 
for  his  signal  contribution  and  was  knighted  in 
1879  See  his  autobiography  (1905,  new  ed  ,  1924) 
Bessemer.  1  Industrial  city  (pop  22,826),  central 
Ala  ,  just  SW  of  Birmingham,  in  a  mining  area, 
founded  1887  Iron,  steel,  and  chemical  products 
are  made  here  2  City  (pop  4.0SO),  co  seat  of 
Gogebic  co  ,  W  Upper  Peninsula,  N  Mich  ,  near 
the  Black  River  NK  of  Ironwood,  me  as  a  village 
1887,  as  a  city  1889  It  is  in  the  Gogebic  iron- 
mining  region  There  is  a  small  museum  with  a 
collection  of  arms  here  3  Borough  (pop  1,635), 
W  Pa  ,  WSW  of  New  Castle  near  the  Ohio  border; 
me  c  1910  Portland  cement  is  made  here 

Bessemer  City,  textile-mill  town  (pop  3,567),  W 
central  N  C  ,  just  W  of  Gastouia,  in  the  piedmont 

Bessemer  process  [for  Sir  Henry  BKSHEMBR]  in- 
dustrial process  for  the  manufacture  of  STEKL  from 
cast  iron  (pig  iron)  The  principle  involved  is  that 
of  oxidation  of  the  impurities  in  the  iron  by  the 
oxvgen  of  air  blown  through  the  molten  iron,  the 
heat  of  oxidation  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
mass  and  keeps  it  molten  during  operation  The 
process  depends  for  its  effic  icntv  upon  a  large  con- 
tainer made  of  steel  with  a  lining  of  silica  and  clay 
or  of  dolomite,  called  the  Bessemer  converter 
The  capacity  is  from  15  to  25  tons  of  molten  iron, 
the  usual  charge  is  15  or  18  tons  The  comeiter 
is  egg  shaped  At  its  narrow,  or  upper,  end  it  has 
an  opening  through  which  the  iron  to  be  treated  is 
introduced  and  the  finished  product  is  poured  out 
The  wide  end,  or  bottom,  has  a  number  of  per- 
forations (tuyeres)  through  which  the  air  is  forced 
upward  into  the  converter  during  operation  The 
container  is  set  on  pivots  (trunnions)  so  that  it  can 
be  tilted  at  an  angle  to  receive  the  charge,  turned 
upright  during  the  "blow,"  and  inclined  for  pour- 
ing out  the  molten  steel  after  the  operation  is 
complete  As  the  air  passes  upward  through  the 
molten  pig  iron,  impurities  such  as  silicon,  man- 
ganese, and  carbon  unite  with  its  oxvgen  to  form 
oxides,  the  carbon  monoxide  burns  off  with  a  blue 
flame  and  the  other  impurities  form  slag  (see 
METALLURGY)  Phosphorus  and  sulphur  are  dif- 
ficult to  remove  by  the  process  and  cause  bnttle- 
ness  in  the  produc  t  Dolomite  is  used  as  the  con- 
verter lining  when  the  phosphorus  content  is  high, 
the  process  is  then  called  basic  Bessemer  The 
silica  and  clay  lining  is  used  in  the  acid  Bessemer 
In  order  to  provide  the  elements  necessary  to  give 
the  steel  the  desired  properties  another  substance, 
often  spiegeleisen  (an  iron-carbon-manganese  al- 
loy), is  usually  added  to  the  molten  metal  after  the 
oxidation  is  completed  The  converter  is  then 
emptied  into  ladles  from  which  the  steel  is  poured 
into  molds,  the  slag  being  left  behind  The  whole 
process  is  completed  in  from  20  to  30  mm.  Bes- 
semer steel  is  used  for  making  machinery,  tools, 
wire,  and  nails  and  for  structural  purposes 

Bessenyei,  George  (Wshe'nja),  Hung  Beaaenyei 
Gy&rgy  (dvur'dvu),  1747-1811,  Hungarian  drama- 
tist and  writer  A  member  of  the  famous  Hungar- 
ian Horse  Guard  at  Vienna,  he  came  in  contact 
with  the  ideas  of  Frenc  h  rationalism  and  was  soon 
an  ardent  follower  of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclope- 
dists His  plays  and  prose  writings  have  no  literary 
merit;  Bessenvei's  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  wrote  in  Hungarian,  which  had  fallen  into  dis- 
use among  the  upper  classes  of  his  country  His 
efforts  encouraged  other  writers  to  use  that  lan- 
guage again,  and  thus  Bessenvei  is  often  regarded 
as  the  maugurator  of  the  modern  era  in  Hungarian 
literature 

Bestey,  Charles  Edwin,' 1845-1915,  American  bota- 
nist, b  Wayne  co  ,  Ohio,  educated  at  Michigan 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  at  Harvard,  and  at 
the  State  Umv  of  Iowa  (Ph  D  ,  1879)  He  was 
professor  of  botany  at  the  Umv  of  Nebraska  from 
1884  until  his  death  and  was  head  dean  from  1909 
He  was  among  the  first  to  use  laboratory  methods, 
nontechnical  and  well  illustrated,  in  teaching  bot- 
any, and  he  wrote  a  number  of  texts  and  studies 
concerning  plant  life 

Best,  Charles  Herbert,  1S99-,  Canadian  physiolo- 

?et,  b  West  Pembroke,  Maine,  grad  Umv.  of 
oronto  (BA,  1921,  MD,  1925)  With  F  G 
BANTING  he  discovered  (1921)  the  use  of  insulin  in 
the  treatment  of  diabetes  He  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  at  Toronto  in  1929,  served  as 
associate  director  of  the  Connaught  Laboratories 
from  1932  to  1941,  and  became  director  of  the 
Banting-Best  department  of  medical  research  at 
Toronto  m  1941.  With  N.  B  Taylor  he  wrote  The 
Lwing  Body  (rev.  ed.,  1946),  *The  Physiological 
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Beuit  of  Medical  Practice  (4th  ed  ,  1946),  and  The 
Human  Body  and  Its  Function*  (rev  ed  ,  1948). 
bestiary  (beV-),  a  type  of  medieval  book  that  was 
widely  popular  The  bestiary  presumed  to  describe 
the  animals  of  the  world  and  to  show  what  human 
traits  they  severally  exemplify.  The  bestiaries  are 
the  source  of  a  bewildering  array  of  fabulous  beasts 
and  of  many  misconceptions  of  real  ones  They 
were  the  artist's  guide  to  animal  symbolism  in  re- 
ligious building,  painting,  and  sculpture  Physwlo- 
gus,  an  ancient  work  of  the  type,  was  probably  the 
chief  source  of  the  bestiaries 

Bestuzhev,  Aleksandr  Aleksandrovich  (uMyfksan'dur 
ulylksan'druvkh  by  fetoo'zhuf ) ,  pseud  Cossack 
Marhnsky  (kSs'iik  murlyon'ske),  1797-1837,  Rus- 
sian novelist  aud  poet  He  wrote  popular  romantic 
tales  in  the  Byromt  manner  As  an  officer  in  the 
guards  ho  joined  the  Decembrists  and  was  exiled 
to  Siberia  Later  transferred  to  the  Caucasus,  he 
found  here  the  material  for  his  best  novel,  Ammalat 
Bek,  available  in  Thomas  Shaw's  translation  m 
Blackwood'e  Magazine  (1843) 

Bestuzhev-Ryumin,  Aleksey  Petnmch,  Count  (u- 
lylksya'  petr6'vlth  byfetoo'zhM-ieoo'mym),  1693- 
1766,  Russian  statesman,  grand  chancellor  under 
Empress  Elizabeth  In  the  War  of  the  AUSTRIAN 
SUCCESSION  he  succeeded  (1747)  in  forming  an 
alliance  of  Russia,  Austria,  England,  and  Saxony 
to  check  Franco  and  Prussia  The  death  of  Eliza- 
beth and  the  accession  of  Peter  III  (1762)  resulted 
in  Bestuzhev-Ryurmn's  fall,  but  Catherine  II  after 
her  accession  recalled  him  to  the  court  and  made 
him  a  hold  marshal 

Betah  (bf'tu),  the  same  as  TIBHATH 

beta  particle  and  beta  ray  see  RADIOACTIVITY,  RADI- 
UM, RAY 

betatron  (ba'tutr&n),  electron-accelerating  machine 
originally  called  a  rheotron,  invented  by  D  W 
Kerst  m  1941  Electrons  are  given  off  by  a  hot  fila- 
ment in  a  doughnut-shaped  glass  vacuum  tube 
which  lies  between  the  poles  of  a  large  electromag- 
net These  electrons  are  accelerated  in  a  cm  ular 
path  and  are  either  released  from  the  tube  as  a  beam 
of  beta  ravs  or  are  directed  at  a  metal  target,  caus- 
ing the  generation  of  X  ravs  The  betatron  has 
been  used  in  the  study  of  cosmic  rays  and  m  medi- 
cal and  industrial  research 

Betelgeuse  (be'tuljooz,  be1'-,  bf-'tuljuz),  bright  star 
in  the  constellation  Orion,  called  also  Alpha  Ono- 
nis  The  name  Botelgeuse  (from  Arabic, -the 
shoulder  of  the  giant]  indicates  its  position,  mark- 
ing the  right  shoulder*  Betolgeuse  was  the  first 
star  whose  diameter  was  measured  with  the  Michel- 
son  interferometer  (Mt  Wilson,  Calif  ,  1920)  It 
is  a  variable  giant  rod  star  about  240  light  years 
from  the  earth,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  a  lin- 
ear diameter  of  c  215,000,000  mi 

betel  nut  (be'-),  fruit  of  the  betel  palm  (Areca  cate- 
chu) It  is  chewed  with  a  leaf  of  the  betel  pepper 
smeared  with  quicklime  and  makes  the  teeth  black 
and  the  saliva  red  Betel-nut  chewing,  as  a  nar- 
cotic stimulant,  is  a  custom  of  many  Eastern  peo- 
ples Opinion  is  divided  as  to  its  beneficial  quali- 
ties The  betel  nut  is  an  article  of  considerable 
commerce  in  the  East 

Beten  (be'ten),  village,  N  Palestine    Joshua  19  25 

Bethabara  (-ab'uru)  (Heb, -house  of  the  ford], 
place,  on  the  Jordan,  traditionally  located  at  a  ford 
close  by  the  Dead  Sea,  where  John  was  baptising 
when  Jesus  came  to  him  Bethany  RV,  following 
the  better  ancient  texts  John  1  28 

Bethalto,  village  (pop  1,207),  SW  111 ,  just  E  of 
Alton,  me  1809 

Beth-anath  (-a'n&th)  [Heb, -house  of  Anat,  Ca- 
naamte  goddess],  town,  N  Palestine  Joshua  19  38, 
Judges  1  33 

Beth-anoth  (-a'n&th)  [Heb, -house  of  Anat,  Ca- 
naanite  goddess],  town,  probably  the  modern  Beit 
Ainuu,  not  far  NNE  of  Hebron  Joshua  15  59. 

Bethany  (beth'une)  1  Village,  at  the  southeastern 
foot  of  Mt  Olivet,  the  modern  El  Azarieh,  2  mi  £ 
of  Jerusalem.  Home  of  Lazarus,  Martha,  and 
Mary,  it  was  frequently  visited  by  Jesus  It  is 
closely  associated  with  the  final  scenes  of  his  life, 
and  the  ascension  took  place  near  Bethany  Mark 
11  1,11,  John  11,  Mat  21  17,  266,  Mark  143, 
Luke  19  29,  24  50  2  See  BETHABARA 

Bethany.  1  City  (pop  2,682),  co  seat  of  Harrison 
co  ,  NW  Mo  ,  NE  of  St  Joseph,  in  a  farm  and  lime- 
stone region,  founded  1845,  me  1868  2  City  (pop 
2,690),  central  Okla  ,  near  Oklahoma  City  Mem- 
bers of  the  Nazarene  sect,  who  predominate,  mam- 
tain  the  Bethany-Pemel  College  3  Town  (pop 
410),  W  Va  ,  m  the  Northern  Panhandle,  NNE  of 
Wheeling  and  near  the  Pa  line  It  is  the  seat  of 
Bethany  College  (coeducational),  chartered  in  1840 
and  opened  in  1841  by  Alexander  CAMPBELL. 

Bethany  College,  see  BETHANY,  W.Va.,  and  LINDS- 
BOHO,  Kansas 

Beth-arabah  (-ar'ubu)  [Heb  ,  -house  of  the  ARABA], 
town,  in  the  Jordan  valley  near  Jericho.  Joshua 
156,61,  1822. 

Beth-aram  (-a'-),  the  same  as  BETH-HARAN. 

Beth-arbel  (-ar'bel),  town  not  surely  identified.  It 
is  probably  one  of  two  places  called  in  modern  times 
Irbid,  one  not  far  NW  of  Tiberias,  the  other  e.16 
mi.  £  of  the  Jordan  and  m  the  latitude  of  Jezreel. 
Hoeea  10.14. 


Beth-aven  (-a've'n)  [Hob  , -house  of  nothingness], 
town,  S  central  Palestine,  between  Bethel  and 
Miohmash.  Joshua  72,1  Sam  13  5;  14.23  It  is 

g-obably  used  as  an  abusive  name  for  Bethel  m 
osea  4  15,  5  8,  and  10  6  The  prophet  seems  to 
use  Aven  (for  Beth-aven)  also  m  the  same  way. 
Hosea  10  8. 

Beth-azmaveth:  see  AZMAVETH. 

Beth-baal-meon  (-btt'iil-mfi'i'm)  [Heb, -house  of 
the  Baal  of  habitation],  town,  E  of  the  Jordan,  now 
represented  by  the  extensive  ruins  of  Main,  12  mi 
8W  of  Heshbon.  Joshua  13  17  Baal-meon  Num 
3238,  Kzek  25  9,  1  Chron  58  Beth-meon  Jer 
48  23  Boon  in  Num  32  3,  an  otherwise  unidenti- 
fied place,  is  probably  the  same 

Beth-barah  (-ba'iu),  unidentified  town,  near  Beth- 
shan  Judges  7  24 

Beth-birei  T-WrCI),  unidentified  town.    1  Chron 

4  31    See  BKTH-LEBAOTH 

Beth-car  [Heb  , -house  of  the  lamb],  town,  westerly 
of  Jerusalem  1  Sam  7  11 

Beth-dagon  (-da'-)  [Hob, -house  of  Dagon]  1 
Town,  SW  Palestine,  perhaps  the  modern  Beit 
Dejan,  5Va  mi  NW  of  Lydda  going  toward  Joppa, 
or  the  modern  Damn,  c  1  ft  mi  SW  of  Beit  Dejan 
Joshua  1641  2  Town,  N  Palestine,  possibly  an- 
other Beit  Dejan,  7  mi  ESE  of  Shechem  going 
toward  the  Jordan  Joshua  19  27 

Beth-diblathainv  see  ALMON-DIBLATHAIM 

Bethe,  Hans  Albrecht  (ba'tu),  1906-,  American 
physicist,  b  Strasbourg,  educated  at  Frankfurt  and 
Munich  universities  In  1935  he  came  to  the  United 
States  to  teach  at  Cornell,  where  he  became  pro- 
fessor in  1937  From  1943  to  1946  he  was  diroctoi 
of  the  theoretical  physics  division  of  the  Alamos 
Atomic  Bomb  Project  Ho  is  noted  for  his  brilliant 
theories  on  atomic  properties  and  on  the  origin  of 
solar  and  stellar  energy 

Bethel  (beth'O  [Heb, -house  of  God]  1  Ancient 
city,  central  Palestine,  tho  modern  Boitm,  c  12  mi 
N  of  Jerusalem  According  to  tho  Bible,  where  it 
is  very  frequently  mentioned,  it  was  called  Luz 
(see  Luz  1)  at  fust,  Bethel  was  fiist  the  name  of 
Jacob's  sacred  stone  there,  then  transferred  to  the 
town  itself  Bethel  lost  to  Jerusalem  its  preemi- 
nence as  a  Jewish  shrine,  and  Jeroboam's  attempt 
to  sot  Bethel  up  as  his  religious  capital  in  rivalry  to 
Jerusalem  was  vain  Genzim  instead  became  the 
center  of  Jewish  worship  in  tho  northern  kingdom, 
and  Bethel  was  increasingly  associated  with  heathen 
worship — hence  tho  denunciations  by  Amos  and 
by  Hosea,  who  calls  it  BETH-AVEN  by  way  of  insult 
As  a  heathen  shrine  Bethel  was  overshadowed  by 
Jezreel  and  Samaria,  and  the  New  Testament  does 
not  even  mention  it  See  (for  example)  Gen  128, 
35  1-15,  Judges  20  26,27,  1  Kings  12  26-33,  Amos 
3  14  2  Unidentified  place,  S  Palestine  Joshua 
12  16,  1  Sam  30  27  Chosil  Joshua  15  30  Bethul 
Joshua  19  4  Bethucl  1  Chron  4  JO 

Bethel.  1  Town  (pop  4,105),  SW  Conn  ,  near  Dan- 
bury,  settled  c  1700,  me  1855  Its  hat  factories 
date  from  c  1800  P  T  Barnum  was  born  here 
2  Resort  town  (pop  2,034),  W  Maine,  SW  of  Rum- 
ford,  in  t>eautiful  country  on  tho  Androscoggm, 
settled  1774,  me  1796  Wooden  products  are  man- 
ufactured 3  Town  (pop  217),  NE  Mo  ,  WNW  of 
Hannibal,  founded  1844  by  William  KBIL  as  a 
communistic  enterprise  4  Town  (pop  1,333),  10 
N  C  ,  N  of  Greenville,  in  an  agricultural  area 

5  Village  (pop   1,604),  SW  Ohio,  SE  of  Cincinnati, 
in  a  farm  area,  settled  1797   6  Town  (pop   1,477), 
central  Vt ,  S  of  Montpeher,  chartered  1778     Its 
granite  quarries  closed  in  1925 

Bethel  College   see  NEWTON,  Kansas 

Beth-emek  (-e'mek)  [Hob  , -house  of  the  valley], 
town,  probably  tho  modern  Amkah,  e  8  mi  NE  of 
Acre  Joshua  19  27 

Bether  (bC'thur),  in  the  Bible,  word  or  name  of  un- 
known significance  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
may  mean  the  plant  malabathrum  Cant  2  17 

Bethesda  (-theV-,  -th<V-)  (Aramaic, -house  of 
mercy],  pool  in  Jerusalem,  perhaps  the  one  recently 
discovered  under  the  Crusaders'  Church  of  St 
Anne  near  St  Stephen's  Gate  in  the  noitheast  cor- 
ner of  the  city  Its  healing  properties,  which  made 
it  the  resort  of  tho  sick  and  ailing,  arose  from  an 
angel's  visits.  John  5  2-9 

Bethesda  (blthfeVdu)  1  Unincorporated  town  m 
election  district  7  (pop  26,114)  of  Montgomery  co  , 
W  central  Md  ,  northwestern  suburb  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  The  research  center  (1939)  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  is  here,  as  well  as  a  naval 
medical  center  (1942)  2  Village  (pop.  1,127),  SE 
Ohio,  SW  of  St  Clairsville 

Beth-ezel(-e'zcl),  unidentified  town   Micah  1  11 

Beth-gader  (-ga'~)  [Heb  , -house  of  the  wall],  un- 
identified town  2  Chron  251  Tho  Geder  of 
Joshua  12  13,  otherwise  unidentified,  is  perhaps  tho 
same  town 

Beth-gamul  (-ga'-)  [Heb, -house  of  the  weaned], 
unidentified  town  of  Moab  Jer  48  23 

Beth-haccerem  (-h&k'urcm)  [Heb, -house  of  the 
vine],  town,  S  Palestine,  traditionally  identified 
with  the  Frank  mountain,  or  Herodmm,  3  mi.  SE 
of  Bethlehem  Neh  3  14,  Jer  6  1. 

Beth-haran  (-ha'-),  town,  E  of  the  Jordan,  not  far 
northeast  of  its  mouth  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Num. 
32  3.  Beth-aram.  Joshua  13.27, 


"  Cross  references  are  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  prontmcUtlon  faces  pace  1. 


Beth-hogl*  or  Beth-hoglah  (both-  -hoglu)  [Heb.,- 
house  of  the  partridge),  town,  the  modern  Am 
Hajlah,  o  2  mi  W  of  the  Jordan,  8E  of  Gilgal. 
Joshua  15.6,  18  19,21. 

Beth-horon  (-h6'-)![Heb., -house  of  the  cave],  name 
of  two  neighboring  towns  on  the  northerly  road 
fiom  Lydda  to  Jerusalem  Beth-horon  the  nether 
(modern  Beit  Ur  et-Tahta)  is  oil  mi  ESE  of 
Lydda,  and  Beth-horon  the  upper  (modern  Beit  Ur 
el-Fokha)  c  2  mi  farther  up  In  this  strategic  lo- 
cality two  historic  Jewish  victories  were  gained,  by 
Joahua  and  Judas  Maccabaeus  Joshua  10,  1  Mac 
3  Bee  also  Joshua  16  3,5,  18  13,14,  21  22,  1  Kings 
9  17,  1  Chron  6  68,  7  24,  2  Chron  8  5 
Beth-jeshimoth  (-jesh'H  or  Beth-jeaimoth  (-jest-) 
(Hob  , -house  of  wastes],  town,  c  I  mi  NE  of  tho 
Dead  Sea.  Num  33  49,  Joshua  12  3,  13  20,  Ezek. 
259 

Beth-lebaoth  (-leVaftth)  [Heb, -house  of  the  hon- 
C88oa],  town,  8  Palestine  Joshua  19  6  Lebaoth 
Joshua  15  32  BETH-DIHEI  corresponds  with  Beth- 
lebaoth  in  a  parallel  passage 

Bethlehem  (beth'leum)  [Heb, -house  of  bread  or 
house  of  Lahmu,  a  goddess],  Arabic  Beit  Lahm, 
town  (pop  6,814),  S  central  Palestine,  just  S  of 
Jerusalem  It  was  tho  birthplace  of  Jesus  and  is 
one  of  the  great  shrines  of  tho  world  On  a  hill  in 
green,  fertile  country,  it  looks  across  to  the  Dead 
Sea  and  beyond  Its  inhabitants,  largely  Christian, 
depend  on  the  pilgrims  for  their  livelihood  In  tho 
Old  Testament,  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Benjamin, 
the  scene  of  tho  book  of  Ruth,  and  the  homo  of 
David  Another  name — probably  earlier — was  Eph- 
rath  or  Ephratah  Gen  35  16-20,  48  7.  1  Sam  16, 
17,  2  Sam  23  13-17,  1  Chron  15-19  David  and  his 
familv  neglected  their  city,  which  was  obscure,  for- 
gotten by  all  ex<  ept  those  who  looked  to  Bethlehem 
for  the  Messiah,  the  second  David  Mioah  5  2 
( 'hnstians  believe  that  Jesus  was  this  Messiah,  born 
of  David's  house  in  David's  city,  and  view  Bethle- 
hem with  peculiar  affection  Hadrian  desecrated 
(135)  the  traditional  place  of  the  Nativity  with  a 
giove  sacred  to  Adonis  In  315  Constantino  de- 
stroyed the  heathen  grove  and  in  330  set  up  instead 
a  basilica  A  church  standing  there  is  shared  by 
monks  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian  rites  The 
manger  in  which  Jesus  was  born  is  said  to  have  been 
in  the  grotto  under  the  church  In  the  court  of  the 
<hurch  St  Jerome  lived  for  30  years  Bcthlohem 
has  borne  a  charmed  life  and  has  been  spared  by  al- 
most all  invaders  In  1949  it  was  under  Arab  con- 
trol There  is  also  another  Bethlehem  NNW  of 
Nazareth  Joshua  19  15 

Bethlehem.  1  Resort  town  (pop  935),  NW  N  H  , 
in  the  White  Mts ,  on  the  Amrnonoosuc  river  and 
SW  of  Whitefield,  settled  1787,  me  1799  2  In- 
dustrial city  (pop  58,490),  Northampton  and  Lo- 
ri igh  counties,  E  Pa ,  on  the  Lehigh  river  and  N  of 
Philadelphia,  settled  1740-41  by  Moravians,  me  as 
a  borough  1845,  as  a  city  1917  Steel  products  of 
all  types  are  manufactured  here,  and  it  is  the  site 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  The  annual  music 
festival  (Mav)  was  developed  b\  J  Frederick  Wolle 
and  has  attained  international  recognition  (see  BACH 
(  HOIK)  Bethlehem  is  the  seat  of  LEHIGH  UNIVER- 
SITY, Moravian  College  (for  men,  1807),  and  Mo- 
ravian College  for  Women  (1742)  Points  of  inter- 
est in  the  city  are  the  Central  Moravian  Church 
(<  1803),  the  Schnitz  House  (1749),  and  the  Mo- 
ravian Buildings  Tho  town  was  threatened  with 
destruction  m  1757  bv  hostile  Delaware  and  Shaw- 
nee  Indians,  but  was  saved  by  Paxmosa,  a  Shawneo 
chief  During  the  Revolutionarv  War  one  of  the 
community  buildings  was  used  as  a  hospital  for 
(  ontinental  soldiers 

Bethlen,  Gabriel  (bcth'lun),  Hung  Bethlen  Gdbor 
(bet'tfn  ga'b6r),  15HO-lt>29,  prime  of  TranavKama 
(1613-29)  He  was  chief  adviser  of  Stephen  Bocs- 
KA~Y  and  was  elected  prince  after  the  assassination 
of  Gabriel  BATHOity  A  Protestant,  though  tolerant 
towards  all  religions,  he  allied  himself  (1619)  with 
FREDERICK  THE  WINTER  KINO  and  overran  Hun- 
gar},  of  which  he  was  elected  king  (1620)  After 
the  Bohemian  defeat  at  the  White  Mt  (1620),  he 
signed  with  Emperor  FERDINAND  II  the  Treaty  of 
Nikolsburg  (1621),  by  which  he  renounced  the  ro>  al 
title  but  retained  control  of  seven  Hungarian  coun- 
ties and  received  tho  rank  of  prince  of  the  empire 
He  continued  his  relations  with  the  Protestant  pow- 
ers opposing  the  emperor  in  the  Thirty  Years  War 
and  married  the  sinter  of  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, however,  he  kept  the  interests  of  Transyl- 
vania paramount  Ho  was  a  wise  administrator  and 
encouraged  tho  development  of  law  and  learning 
Bethlen,  Count  Stephen,  Hung  Rethlcn  Istvdn, 
1874-,  Hungarian  statesman,  premier  (1921-31), 
member  of  the  same  Protestant  Trans>  Ivanian  fam- 
ily as  Gabriel  Bethlen.  He  entered  the  Hungarian 
parliament  in  1901,  and  in  1919  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  Called  to  the  pre- 
miership by  Admiral  Horthy,  he  prevented,  despite 
his  monarchist  leanings,  the  return  of  King  Charles 
(Emperor  CHARLES  I)  to  avoid  military  interven- 
tion by  the  Little  Entente  The  chief  aim  of  his 
foreign  policy  was  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Tri- 
anon, a  treaty  of  friendship  (1927)  with  Italy  ad- 
vanced this  cause  Bethlen  survived  the  scandal 
over  the  forgery  of  franca  m  1926,  in  which  high 
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official*  were  involved,  but  his  revisionism  aroused 
the  increasing  suspicion  of  the  Little  Entente  pow- 
ers In  1931  French  bankers  offered  a  loan  to  tho 
hard-pressed  government  only  on  condition  that  re- 
visionism halt,  and  he  resigned  He  was  succeeded 
as  premier  by  Count  Julius  Karolyi  Active  m 
parliamentary  opposition,  Bothlen  at  first  favored 
cooperation  with  Hitler's  Germany  but  later  ad- 
vised a  more  cautious  course.  He  retired  from 
politics  in  1939 

Beth-maachah  •  see  ABBL-BBTH-MAACHAH 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  Theobald  von  (ta'&balt  fun 
bat'inan-h61'vftk),  1856-1921,  German  statesman 
He  became  minister  of  the  interior  (1905)  and  sec- 
retary of  state  (1907),  and  in  1909  succeeded  Bern- 
hard  von  BtfLow  as  chancellor  A  Liberal,  he 
worked  for  a  comprehensive  insurance  law,  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise,  and  greater  autonomy  for  Al- 
sace-Lorraine, his  legislative  efforts  were  supported 
in  the  Reichstag  by  a  coalition  of  Conservatives 
and  Centrists  By  the  settlement  (1911)  of  the 
crisis  over  MOROCCO  he  won  a  large  area  for  tho 
German  colony  in  the  Cameroons  and  he  also  came 
to  an  agreement  with  Russia  concerning  the  Near 
East  Even  though  he  greatly  increased  the  Ger- 
man peacetime  army  he  did  not  desire  the  First 
World  War,  but  once  m  it  he  tried  to  justify  tho 
German  stand  His  statement,  calling  tho  treaty 
guaranteeing  Belgian  noutrahtv  "a  scrap  of  paper," 
was  much  cited  Bethmann-Hollweg  tried  to  re- 
strict submarine  warfare  and  to  end  the  war  by 
conciliation  (1916) — an  attempt  that  led  to  his 
overthrow  (1917)  by  Ludendorff  and  Hindenburg 
Beth-marcaboth  (-mar'kuboth)  [Heb, -house  of 
chariots),  town,  perhaps  tho  same  as  MADMANNAH 
Joshua  19  5,  1  Chron  4  31 
Beth-meon  (-mC'un)  see  BETH-BAA L-MEON 
Bethnal  Green  (beth'nul),  metropolitan  borough 
(1931  pop  108,194,  1948  estimated  pop  60,580)  of 
NE  London,  England  It  is  an  industrial  district 
once  noted  for  silk  weaving  It  suffered  severely 
from  air  raids  in  1940-41  Bethnal  Green  Museum 
is  a  branch  of  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
Beth-ntmrah  (-iilm'ru)  [Heb  ,  =  panther  house], 
town,  the  modern  Tell  Nimnn,  6  mi  E  of  tho  Jor- 
dan and  c  10  mi  from  its  mouth  Num  32  36, 
Joshua  13  27  Nimrah  Num  32  33 
Beth-palet  (-pf»'-)  [Heb  , -house  of  flight],  unidenti- 
fied town,  S  Palestine  Joshua  15  27  Beth-phclct 
Neh  11  26  Its  adjective  is  Paltite  2  Sam  23  26 
See  PELONITE 

Beth-pazzez  (-pftz'ez)   [Heb  , -dispersion],  uniden- 
tified town    Joshua  19  21 

Beth-peor  (-pe'&i)  [Heb  , -house  of  Peor.  i  e  ,  house 
of  BAAL-PEOR],  town,  perhaps  the  modern  Mmyeh, 
10  mi  SE  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan    Num  25  3, 
Deut  3  29,  4  46,  34  6,  Joshua  13  20 
Bethphage  (-fa'je,  -faj)  [Heb  ,- house  of  green  figs], 
place  of  unknown  location,  traditionally  between 
Bethany  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  NW  of  Bethany 
Mat   21  1,  Mark  11  1,  Luke  19  29 
Beth-phelet  (-fe'-)    soe  BKTH-PALET 
Beth-rapha  (-ra'~),  unidentified  person  or  place     1 

Chron  4  12 

Beth-rehob  (-re 'hob)  [Heb, -house  of  the  street], 
town,  N  Palestine  Judges  18  28,  2  bam  106  Re- 
hob  Num  13  21,  2  Sam  108 
Bethsaida  (-sii'Idu)  [Hob, -house  of  fish],  birth- 
place of  SS  Peter,  Andrew,  and  John  It  was  re- 
named Julias  later  John  1  44,  12  21,  Mark  6  45, 
8  22,  Mat  11  21,  Luke  10  3  Some  identify  Beth- 
saida with  the  Julias  just  E  of  the  Jordan  and  N 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  others  would  place  it  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  still  others  suppose  two 
Bethsaidas,  one  on  the  eastern  and  another  on  the 
northwestern  shore 

Beth-shan  (-shim')  or  Beth-shean  (-sh&'un)  [Heb  , 
-quiet  house],  ancient  fortress,  at  the  meeting  of 
tho  Vale  of  Jezreel  with  the  Jordan  vallcv,  the 
modern  BEISAN  It  was  tho  principal  strategic 
point  of  E  Palestine,  with  the  crossing  of  four  roadb, 
from  the  upper  Jordan,  from  the  lower  Jordan,  fiom 
Jeiusalem  past  Mt  Genzim,  and  from  Esdraelon 
and  the  sea  Joshua  7  11,  Judges  1  27,  1  Sam 
31  10,12,  2  Sam  21  12,  1  Kings  4  12,  1  Chron  7  29 
Bethaan  1  Mac  552,  1240,41 
Beth-shemesh  (-she'mesh)  [Heb,=house  of  the 
sun]  1  The  Egyptian  HELIOPOLIS  Jer  43  13 
The  Gieek  and  Hebrew  names  of  this  city  are 
synonymous  2  Town,  16  mi  W  of  Jerusalem 
Excavations  here  have  revealed  traces  of  the 
Egyptian  occupation  in  the  2d  millennium  B  C 
Joshua  15  10,  21  16,  1  Sam  6,  1  Kings  49,2  Kings 
1411,13,  1  Chron  659,  2  Chron  2818  Ir-she- 
mesh  Joshua  19  41  3  Town  of  Issachar  Joshua 
19  22  4  Town  of  Naphtah  Joshua  19  38 
Beth-smttah  (-shlt'u)  [Heb  , -acacia  house],  town, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Vale  of  jesreel  c  5)-$  nu 
above  Beth-shan,  probably  the  modern  Shutta, 
Judges  7  22 

Bethsura  (-su'ru),  the  same  as  BETH-ZUR 
Beth-Uppuah  (-t&pu'u)  [Heb  ,- house  of  TAPPUAH], 
town,  c  4  mi   W  of  Hebron,  of  which  it  was  per- 
haps a  colony    Joshua  15  53 
Bethuel  (bethO'ul)  [Heb  , -man  of  God)     1  Father 
of  Laban  and  Rebecca     Gen    2223,  285,  295 
S  The  same  as  BETHEL  2. 
Bethul  (bCth'l)  the  same  as  BETHEL  2. 
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Bethulia  (bethO'lSu),  city,  Palestine,  apparently 
located  somewhere  NE  of  Samaria,  c  10  rni  from 
that  city  It  watt  the  scene  of  the  principal  events 
of  the  book  of  Judith  It  has  l>oon  v  anously  identi- 
fied, by  some  even  with  Jerusalem 

Bethune,  David-  see  BUTON,  DAVID 

Bethune,  Mary  McLeod  (mukloud'  buthun'),  1875-, 
American  Negro  educator,  b  Mavesville,  S  C  , 
grad  Moody  Bible  Institute,  Chicago.  1895  In 
1904  she  founded  the  Daytona  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Institute  for  Negro  Girls  (now  Bethune-Cook- 
man  College)  and  until  1942  was  its  president 
Mrs  Bethune  was  director  (1936-44)  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Negro  Affairs  oi  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration and  consultant  on  interracial  under- 
standing at  the  Sari  Francisco  Conference  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  1935  she  was  awarded  tho 
Spingarn  medal 

Bethune,  Thomas  Greene   sec  BUND  TOM 

Bethune-Cookman  College  see  DAYTONA  BEACH, 
Fla 

Beth-zur  (-zur'),  town,  Palestine,  tho  modern  Bcit- 
sur,  c  5  mi  N  of  Hebron  on  the  Jerusalem  road 
It  was  important  m  the  Maccahean  campaigns 
Joshua  1558,  1  Chron  245,  2  Chron  27,  Neh 
3  16  Bethsura  1  Mac  4  29,  6  31,  11  65 

Betio,  Gilbert  Islands    see  TARAWA 

Betonim  (bcH'onlm)  [Heb  ,=pistachio  nuts],  un- 
identified town,  E  of  the  Jordan  Joshua  13  26 

betrothal    see  MARRIAGE 

Bettendorf,  city  (pop  3,143),  E  Iowa,  industrial 
suburb  of  Davenport,  on  the  Mississippi,  settled 
c  1840,  me  as  a  town  1902,  as  a  city  1922  In- 
dustual  gases  are  made  here  A  suspension  toll 
budge  spans  the  river 

Betterton,  Thomas,  16i59-1710,  English  actor  and 
manager  He  joined  Sir  William  D'Avenant's  com- 
pany at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  theater  in  1661  and 
became  the  leading  actor  of  his  time  In  the  role 
of  Hamlet  he  was  acknowledged  as  the  greatest 
after  Burbage,  and  he  excelled  as  Mercutio  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  as  Macbeth,  and  at)  Bosola  in  the 
L>uchess  of  Malft  After  D'Avenant's  death  (1668) , 
he  was  a  partner  in  the  management  of  the  Dorset 
Garden  Theatre  in  1571,  where  he  played  Oedipus 
m  the  play  by  Dryden  and  Loe,  and  Timon,  Lear, 
'Iroilus,  and  other  characters  in  adaptations  of 
bhakspere  by  Dryden,  Shadwell,  Tate,  and  him- 
«clf  In  1695  he  opened  a  theater  in  Little  Lmcoln's 
Inn  1'ields,  with  Congreve's  Love  for  Love  as  his 
first  production  This  theater  failed,  and  in  1705 
Betterton  opened  the  new  Haymarket  Theatre, 
erected  for  him  and  his  company  by  Sir  John  Van- 
brugh,  where  he  made  his  last  appearance  in  1710 
A  trip  to  Pans,  bv  royal  command,  enabled  him  to 
make  changes  in  his  theater  based  on  I  rench  tech- 
niques See  Colle>  Cibber's  Apology,  Pepvs's 
Diary.  R  W  Lowe,  Thomas  lietterton  (1891)  His 
wife,  Mary  Saunderson  Betterton,  d  1711,  was  the 
first  \voman  to  act  Shaksnere's  great  female  char- 
acters, such  as  Lady  Macbeth,  Ophelia,  and  Juliet 
She  often  played  opposite  her  husband 

Betto,  Bernardino  di  see  PINTUKICCHIO 

Betty,  Wilham  Henry  West,  1791-1874,  English  boy 
actor  At  12  he  played  Romeo.  Hamlet,  and  Prince 
Arthur  at  Dublin,  by  15  he  acted  at  Diury  Lane 
and  Covent  Garden,  adding  Richard  III  and  Mac- 
beth to  his  repertoire,  and  by  17  his  star  faded  At 
his  peak,  however,  he  was  called  "the  young  Ros- 
cius,"  and  on  the  motion  of  Pitt,  Parliament  ad- 
journed to  see  him  play  Hamlet 

Beuckelszoon,  Beuckelzoon,  or  Beukels,  Jan.  see 
JOHN  ov  LEIDEN 

Beulah  (bii'lu)  [Heb  , -married,  used  of  a  woman], 
allegorical  name  for  Israel  Isa  62  4,5 

Beust,  Fnednch  Ferdinand  (fre'drlkh  fer'dmant 
boist'),  1809-Sb,  Saxon  and  Austrian  statesman 
lie  held  various  portfolios  in  the  Saxon  ministry 
and  ser\cd  as  premier  (1853-66),  but  his  opposition 
to  Bismarc  k  forced  his  resignation  after  Saxony's 
defeat  in  the  Austro-Pru&sian  War  He  entered 
the  service  ot  Austria,  becoming  foreign  minister 
(I860),  prune  minister  (Feb  ,  1807),  and  chancellor 
(June,  1867)  With  the  Hungarians  Andrassv  and 
Deak  he  negotiated  the  Ausglevch  [compromise]  of 
1867  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
AuSTRO-HuNc.ARiAN  MONARCHY  Created  a  count 
in  1868,  Beust  was  dismissed  in  1871,  but  later 
served  as  ambassador  to  London  (1871-78)  and 
Paris  (1878-82)  See  his  memoirs  (Eng  tr  ,  1887) 

Beuthen  (boi'tun)   or  Bytom  (M'tom),  city  (pop 
93,179),  Upper  Silebia,  transferred  to  Polish  ad- 
ministration in   1945  (see  SILESIA)      Its  present 
population  is  entirely  Polish    A  center  of  the  KATO- 
WICE mining  region,  it  also  manufac  tures  metal 
alucts     Bouthen  was  ruled  successively  by  Po- 
,   Bohemia,   and    \ustna,  until   it  passed   to 
Prussia  in   1742     Tho  city  was  damaged  in  the 
Second  World  War 

Sevan,  Aneurin  (unl'rln  Wvun),  1897-,  British  po- 
litical leader,  b  Monmouthshire  A  coal  miner  and 
R  trade  unionist,  he  became  British  minister  of 
health  in  1945  and  administrator  of  the  compre- 
hensive s\  stem  of  soc  lauxed  medicine  instituted  by 
the  Labour  government. 

Beveland,  North,  and  South  Beveland  (ba'vul&nt), 

two  islands  (combined  area  170  sq   nu ),  Zeeland 

prov ,  SW  Netherlands,  m  the  Scheldt  estuary 
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BEVERAGE 

They  are  connected  by  railroad  with  the  mainland 
and  with  Walcheren  Agriculture  and  livestock 
raising  are  the  chief  occupations  In  the  Second 
World  War  the  British  by  heavy  fighting  (late 
1944)  dislodged  the  Germans  and  thus  cleared  the 
approaches  to  Antwerp 

beverage.  From  ancient  times  man  has  used  natural 
plant  fluids,  sue  h  as  juices  or  coconut  milk,  has 
steeped,  boiled,  fermented,  or  brewed  plant  prod- 
ucts, and  has  drunk  MILK,  both  natural  and  fer- 
mented Beverages  are  divided  into  two  classes — 
alcoholic  and  nonalcoholic  The  former  includes 
fermented  fruit  juices,  as  WINK  and  CIDER;  FRK- 
MENTED  MIMICS,  as  kumiss,  products  brewed  from 
malted  cereals,  as  BRER  and  ale,  distilled  spirits 
(hard  liquor),  as  WHISKY,  GIN,  BRANDY,  and  ROM, 
and  LiQURtiR  In  the  United  States,  beverages  con- 
taining 24  percent  bv  volume  of  alcohol  are  classed 
for  tax  purposes  as  distilled  spirits  Nonalcoholic 
beverages  include  milk,  decoctions  and  infusions  of 
plant  products,  as  COFFEK,  TFA,  cocoa,  and  M\TK, 
natural  mineralized  or  carbonated  waters;  and  a 
vanetv  of  still  or  carbonated  soft  drinks,  especially 
popular  in  the  United  States 
Beveridge,  Albert  Jeremiah,  1862-1027,  U  S.  Sena- 
tor (1899-1911)  and  historian,  b  Highland  oo. 
Ohio,  grad  DePauw  Umv  ,  1886  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  (1887)  and  practiced  law  (1887-99)  m 
Indianapolis  As  U  S  Senator,  he  supported  the 
policies  of  Theodore  ROOBEVBLT  With  other  in- 
surgents he  opposed  the  PAYNE-ALDRICH  TAIHTF 
(1909),  and  was  defeated  for  reelection  (191 1)  He 
became  (1912)  an  organizer  of  the  PROGRESSIVE 
PARTY,  ran  (1912)  for  governor  of  Indiana  on  the 
party's  ticket  and  lost  Thereafter  he  devoted  him- 
self to  writing  history  His  thorough,  sober  hvos  of 
John  Marshall  (4  vols  ,  1916-19)  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  (unfinished,  2  vols  ,  1928)  were  outstand- 
ing See  Claude  Bowers,  Beveridge  and  the  Pro- 
gressive Era,  (1932) 

Bevendge,  William  Henry,  1879-,  British  econo- 
mist, b  India,  grad  Balhol  College,  Oxford,  1902 
His  reputation  as  an  authority  on  social  problems 
was  gamed  through  investigations,  writings,  and 
government  service  (1908-19),  especially  as  direc- 
tor of  labor  exchanges,  set  up  largely  through  his 
efforts,  and  in  the  food  ministry,  where  he  devised 
wartime  rationing  He  was  knighted  m  1919  Sir 
William  was  director  of  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics from  1919  to  1937,  when  he  became  master 
of  University  College,  Ovford  Social  Insurance 
and  Allifd  Service*  (1942),  a  report  prepared  for 
the  British  government,  proposed  a  social -security 
system  "from  the  rradle  to  the  grave"  for  all  Brit- 
ish citizens  In  1944  his  Full  Employment  in  a  Free 
Society  advocated  planned  public  spending,  control 
of  private  investment,  and  other  measures  to  as- 
sure full  employment  He  served  as  a  Liberal  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  (1944-45)  and  was  in  1946  made 
1st  Baron  Bevendge  of  Tuggal  One  of  his  later 
writings  is  Voluntary  Action  ( 1 948) ,  a  survey  of  the 
history  and  possibilities  of  voluntary  agencies 
whu  h  supplement  state  social  service 

Beverley,  Robert,  1673-1722,  Virginia  colonial  his- 
torian, author  of  The  History  and  Present  State  of 
Virginia  (1705)  A  substantial  planter  and  colo- 
nial official,  he  wrote  his  book  after  reading  the 
manuscript  by  an  English  author  on  America  which 
was  full  of  error  Vigorous,  honest,  and  not  lacking 
humor,  his  history  was  an  immediate  success.  See 
edition  by  Louia  B  Wright  (1947) 

Beverley,  William  Roxby,  1814^-1889,  English  artist 
and  scene  painter  He  painted  scenes  for  Vestris 
and  Charles  James  Mathews  at  the  Lyceum  (1847- 
55),  became  scenic  director  at  Covent  Garden 
(1853),  and  worked  at  Drurv  Lane  for  more  than  30 
years  He  produced  excellent  dioramas  and  panto- 
mime scenes 

Beverley,  municipal  borough  (pop  14,012),  capital  of 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  SE  of  York. 
The  famous  minster  (13th  cent  ,  334  ft  long)  is  on 
the  site  of  a  monastery  founded  by  St  John  of  Bev- 
erley (d  721)  and  transformed  by  Athelstan  into  a 
college  of  canons  It  contains  the  Percy  Shrine  and 
the  ancient  "chair  of  peace,"  which  gave  sanctuary 
from  the  laws  of  man,  a  privilege  granted  by  Athel- 
atan.  The  town  gate  is  of  the  early  15th  cent ,  and 
St  Mary's  Church  dates  from  the  14th  cent 

Beverly,  town  (pop.  1,171),  central  Alta  ,  an  east 
suburb  of  Edmonton. 

Beverly.  1  City  (pop  25,537),  NE  Mass ,  near 
Salem;  settled  before  1630,  me  as  a  town  1668,  as  a 
city  1894.  It  had  New  England's  first  successful 
cotton-weaving  mill  ( 1789)  The  John  Cabot  home 
(1781)  ia  preserved  as  a  museum,  other  old  houses 
remain  In  Beverly  Farms,  residential  and  resort 
section,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  later  his  son 
the  Associate  Justice  had  a  summer  home  2  City 
(pop  2,691),  SW  N  J  ,  on  the  Delaware  below  Bur- 
lington; me  1857  It  is  the  site  of  a  Civil  War 
camp  and  hospital  Rayon  fabric*  are  made  here 

Beverly  Huls,  city  (pop  26,823,  1914  pop  600),  S 
Calif  ,  planned  1906,  me  1914.  A  suburb  of  Los 
Angeles,  itisthehomeof  many  moving-picture  stars 

Bevier  (buver'),  city  (pop  1,105),  N  Mo  ,  8of  Kirks- 
viUe,  m  a  coal  area;  laid  out  1868 

Bavin,  Ernest  (bc'vun),  1881-,  British  foreign  min- 
ister (1945-)  in  the  Labour  party  cabinet.  An 
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orphan  earning  his  own  living  at  various  Jobs  from 
the  time  he  was  a  young  boy,  he  began  a  long  career 
as  a  trade-union  official  when  he  became  secretary 
of  the  dock  workers'  union  in  1911  He  merged 
unions  to  make  the  powerful  Transport  and  Gen- 
eral Workers'  Union,  of  which  he  was  (1921*40) 
general  secretary;  he  also  served  a  term  as  chair- 
man of  the  General  Council  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  In  Winston  Churchill's  cabinet  he  was 
(1940-45)  minister  of  labor,  maintaining  his  popu- 
larity with  the  workers  while  mobilising  man  power 
effectively  to  the  uses  of  the  state  In  1945  m  the 
Labour  government  under  Clement  Attlee,  Bevm 
became  foreign  minister.  A  cardinal  principle  of 
his  policy  has  been  opposition  to  the  USSR.  800 
biography  by  Trevor  Evans  (1946) 

Bevis  of  Hampton  (be/-),  English  metrical  romance 
of  the  13fch  cent  which  a&o  appears  in  Anglo- 
French,  French,  and  Italian  Among  other  ad- 
ventures, Bevis  (or  Bevea)  rescues  and  marries  a 
princess  and  subdues  a  dragon 

Bewick,  Thomas  (bu'Ik),  1753-1828,  English  wood 
engraver  Among  his  famous  early  works  are  his 
illustrations  for  Gay's  Fables  (1779)  and  Select 
Fables  (1784)  and  for  Ralph  Beilby'a  General  His- 
tory of  Quadrupeds  ( 1 790)  In  1 789  he  engraved  the 
ChMingham  Bull,  considered  one  of  his  finest  blocks 
Bewick  is  best  known  for  his  classic  illustrations  of 
Beilby's  History  of  British  Birds  (2  vols ,  1797- 
1804)  In  addition,  he  made  admirable  illustra- 
tions for  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  Thomson's 
Seasons,  Burns's  Poems,  the  fablee  of  Aesop,  and 
the  History  of  British,  Fishes  (unfinished  when  ho 
died)  There  arc  many  fine  examples  of  Bewick's 
prints  in  the  British  Museum  See  his  memoirs 
(1862),  studies  by  D  C  Thomson  (1882),  Austin 
Dobson  (1884),  Rudolph  Ruzicka  (1943),  and  Gra- 
ham Reynolds  (1949) 

Bexhill  (bftks'hu1').  municipal  borough  (19 il  pop 
21,229;  1943  estimated  pop  23,430),  Sussex  East, 
England  It  is  a  summer  resort 

Bexley,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  32,949,  1947 
estimated  pop  88,800),  Kent,  England  It  haa 
electrical  engineering  works  In  the  Red  House 
here  William  Morris  lived  for  several  years 

Bexley,  residential  city  (pop  8,705),  central  Ohio, 
near  Columbus,  me  1908  Capital  Umv  13  here 

Beyle,  Marie  Henn:  see  STENDHAL 

Beyrouth  or  Beirut  (both  barest'),  city  (pop 
181,271),  capital  of  Lebanon,  a  port  on  the  Medi- 
terranean at  the  foot  of  the  Lebanon  range  A 
Phoenician  city,  it  was  known  in  ancient  times  as 
Bervtus  and  was  a  trade  center  known  from  c  1500 
B  C  It  was  prominent  under  the  Seleucids  but 
reached  greater  importance  under  the  Romans  It 
was  not  only  a  commercial  town — with  especially 
large  trade  m  wine  and  linen — but  also  a  colony 
with  some  territory  In  the  3d  cent  A  D  it  had  a 
famous  school  of  Roman  law  It  was  included  in 
the  Byzantine  Empire  and  declined  after  an  earth- 
quake in  551  Beyrouth  was  captured  bv  the  Arabs 
in  035  The  Crusaders  under  Baldwin  I  took  the 
city  in  1110,  and  it  was  part  of  the  Latin  Kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  until  1291,  despite  a  siego  by  Saladin 
and  the  Egyptians  in  1182  The  Druses  controlled 
the  city  under  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  the  19th 
cent  it  was  one  of  the  etonn  centers  of  the  revolt  of 
Mohammed  Ah  of  Egypt.  Ibrahim  Pasha  took  it, 
but  m  1840  the  British  and  French  bombarded  and 
captured  the  city  It  was  taken  by  Allied  troops  m 
the  First  World  War,  and  under  the  French  man- 
date over  Syria  and  Lebanon  it  was  the  capital  of 
Lebanon  With  the  proclamation  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Lebanon  in  the  Second  World  War  its  im- 
portance was  enhanced.  Beyrouth  is  the  seat  of  a 
coeducational  American  university,  which  has  been 
of  importance  m  the  Middle  East  since  the  1860s. 

Beza,  Theodore  (be'zu),  Fr  Thtodore  de  Bete  (tufl- 
d6r'  du  beV),  1519-1605,  French  reformer  and 
Calvmist  theologian  In  1548  ho  joined  John  Cal- 
vin at  Geneva  and  soon  became  his  intimate  friend 
and  chief  aid  Beza  was  professor  of  Greek  at  Lau- 
sanne from  1549  to  1558,  and  he  wrote  then  De 
haeretins  a  civili  magistralu  puneindis  (1554),  a  de- 
fense of  the  conduct  of  Calvin  and  the  Genevan 
magistrates  in  the  notorious  trial  and  burning  of 
Servotus  In  1558  he  became  professor  of  Greek  at 
Geneva,  and  in  1564  he  succeeded  Calvin  in  the 
chair  of  theology  at  Geneva  Beza  came  to  be  re- 
garded aa  the  chief  advocate  of  all  reformed  con- 
gregations in  France,  serving  with  distinction  at 
the  Colloquy  of  POIBBY  in  1561  He  was  of  great 
importance  m  aiding  the  edition  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  he  gave 
Codex  D  or  Codex  Bezae,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant manuscripts  of  the  Bible,  to  Cambridge  Umv 
He  wrote  various  theological  tracts  and  a  biog- 
raphy of  Calvin 

Bezai  (bS'za)  [Heb  ,- victory},  family  m  tho  return 
from  captivity  Ezra  2  17;  Neh.  7  23,  10  18. 

Bezaleel  (bezal'eel,  bcz'ulel)  [Heb., -in  the  shadow 
of  God]  1  The  artist  of  the  Tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness  Ex.  31.  2-11,  3530,  38.22;  1  Chron 
2  20,  2  Chron  15  2  Jew  who  had  married  a 
foreign  wife  Ezra  10  30. 

Bize,  Theodore  de.  see  BEZA,  THEODORE. 

Bezek  (be'zfek)  1  Country  or  city  of  Adoni-beaek, 
Judges  1.6.  >  Bivouac  of  Israel.  1  Sam.  11.8. 


Bezer  (bfi'ior)  [Heb.,-or»].   1  Aaherito.  1  Chron. 

7  37.  I  Unidentified  Reubenite  town,  E  of  the  Jor- 
dan. D«ut.  4.43;  Joshua  20  8;  21.36;  1  Chron.  6.78. 

Bezhits*  (Wahe'tsu),  city  (pop,  82,331),  W  Euro- 
pean RSFSR,  on  the  Desna  nver  and  just  NW  of 
BRYANSK.  It  produces  locomotives  and  other  ma- 
chinery, oxygen,  and  electrical  power 

B6riere  (bazyft'),  city  (pop  69,894),  Herault  dept , 

8  France,  in  Languedoo    It  has  an  important  trade 
in  wine  and  spirits    During  the  ALBIQBNSIAN  Cau- 
BADK  it  was  taken  by  Simon  de  Montfort  in  1209, 
a  horrible  massacre  followed 

Bezmc,  Petr,  Csech  Bezrut  (pft'ur  beVrSooh), 
pseud  of  VUdimir  Vasek,  Czech  Vaiek  (vlft'dylmlr 
va'ahek),  1867-,  Csech  poet,  the  bard  of  Silesia 
He  belongs  to  no  school,  and  his  fame  rests  solely 
on  the  S&enan  Songs,  which  began  to  appear  m 
1903  (latest  ed  ,  1944)  and  in  which  he  protests, 
often  rhapsodioally,  against  the  moral  and  material 
poverty  of  the  "lost"  Slavs  of  the  border  between 
Silesia  and  Moravia.  See  Paul  Selver,  A  Century  of 
Czech  and  Slovak  Poetry  (1946). 

Bezwada  (Mswa'du),  town  (pop  86,184),  NE  Ma- 
dras state,  India,  on  the  delta  of  the  Kistna  river. 
It  is  near  a  large  irrigation  dam  A  railroad  junc- 
tion, it  is  a  trading  center  for  the  northern  range  of 
the  Eastern  Ghats  The  official  name  is  Visayawada 

BhagsJpur  (ba'gulpdor'),  town  (pop  93,254),  NE 
Bihar  state,  India,  on  the  Ganges  river.  It  is  a  rail 
junction  and  a  commercial  center  in  an  agricultural 
region. 

Bhagavad-Gitft  (bug'uvud-ge'tu),  Sanskrit  philo- 
sophical poem  incorpoi  ated  in  the  MAHABHARATA 
It  is  an  important  expression  of  HINDUISM  and  has 
been  much  translated  into  English  with  the  rest  of 
the  Mahabharata  and  separately  (sometimes  as  The 
Song  Celestial,  as  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold) 

Bhsmo  (ba'mo,  biimo'),  town  (pop  c  7,800),  NE 
Burma.  It  is  the  farthest  point  up  the  Irrawaddy 
river  reached  by  steamers  In  the  Second  World 
War  it  was  linked  by  the  building  of  the  Stilwell 
Road  to  Ledo  in  Assam  Bharao  is  the  market 
town  for  the  surrounding  hill  region  and  is  also  im- 
portant as  a  center  of  overland  trade  with  China 
Most  of  the  people  are  Kachms 

Bharat,  an  official  name  for  the  Union  of  India 

Bhascara  (bus'kuru),  called  Acarya  (uchar'yti) 
[Skt ,- learned],  b  1114,  Hindu  mathematician  and 
astronomer  At  cording  to  the  custom,  he  put  Inn 
learned  treatises  into  verse,  adding,  however,  ex- 
planations in  prose  His  work  Siddhantasiromam 
includes  chapters  on  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  as- 
tronomy which  have  been  translated  into  English 
He  gives  the  firet  systematic  exposition  of  the  deci- 
mal system  By  mentioning  such  items  as  rates  of 
inteiest  and  the  prices  ofslaves  he  gives  some  indi- 
cation of  economic  conditions  in  his  day  He  was 
at  the  head  of  the  observatory  at  Oudjem 

Bhatgaon  (bAt'gouu').  town  (pop.  c  30,000) ,  Nepal, 
near  Katmandu  Founded  in  865,  it  was  for  two 
centuries  the  country's  chief  town  It  has  probably 
the  finest  pagoda  m  Nepal,  completed  in  1703  and 
well  preseived 

Bhatpara  (butpi'ru),  city  (pop  117,044),  8  West 
Bengal  state,  India,  on  the  Hooghly  river  It  is  an 
old  seat  of  Sanskrit  learning  Paper  and  jute  prod- 
ucts are  the  chief  manufactures 

Bhavnagar  or  Bhaunagar  (both  bounu'gur),  town 
(pop  102,851),  W  Saurashtra  state,  India  It  is 
a  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  Cotton  goods  are 
the  chief  export  Cloth,  bricks,  tile,  and  non  prod- 
ucts are  manufactured 

Bhils  (beta),  people,  numbering  more  than  1,000,000, 
who  inhabit  portions  of  W  central  India,  especially 
S  Rajputana  and  N  Bombay  state  They  speak  an 
Indo-European  language,  Bhih  (see  LANGUAGE, 
table),  and  retain  a  distinctive  culture,  much  af- 
fected by,  but  not  absorbed  into,  Hinduism. 

Bholan  PASS'  see  BOLAN  PASS. 

Bhopal  (bo'pal),  state  (6,921  sq  mi  ,  pop  785,322), 
central  India.  The  tall  (c  54  ft  high)  Buddhist 
stupa  at  Sanchi  (c  300  B  C  )  is  the  greatest  monu- 
ment Agriculture  is  the  main  economic  activity 
Until  1949  the  predominantly  Hindu  population 
was  ruled  by  a  Mohammedan  princely  family  Tho 
capital,  Bhopal  (pop  75,228),  was  founded  m  1728 
It  is  a  trade  center  with  manufactures  of  cotton 
cloth  and  jewelry 

Bhubaneswar,  India*  see  BHUVANESWAR. 

Bhutan  (boo tan'),  semi-independent  state  (o  18,000 
sq.  mi  ,  pop  c.300,000),  m  the  E  Himalayas,  N  of 
Bengal  and  Assam  and  S  of  Tibet  The  capital  is 
Punaka.  Formerly  under  the  dual  control  of  a  spir- 
itual and  a  temporal  ruler,  it  has  been  since  1907 
under  a  maharaja.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
Buddhists,  though  some  are  Hindus  They  farm 
the  land  where  possible  in  this  mountainous  coun- 
try, and  they  raise  a  breed  of  sturdy  pomes  Metal- 
worlung  is  expertly  done  Wild  animals  abound, 
especially  elephants.  The  southern  districts  were 
ceded  to  the  British  after  a  war  in  1864  In  Aug  , 
1949,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  India  providing 
for  the  return  to  Bhutan  of  32  sq  mi.  of  territory 
and  the  assumption  by  India  of  Great  Britain's 
former  role  in  subsidising  Bhutan  and  directing  its 
foreign  affairs. 

Bhuvantawtf  (bdovang'awar)  or  Bbubtn»sw*r 
(booba-),  capital  of  Onae*  state,  India.  Settle- 


Cross  r*f«r«no««  sr*  tatftotrt  bgr  SMALL  CAPITAL?.  Th«  k«y 


mefcta  on  thw  site  date  back  to  the  reign  of  Asoka, 
and  here  was  (5th  -10th  cent.)  the  capital  of  the 
Kesaris  dynasty  of  Orissa.  It  its  estimated  that 
7,000  shnnes  once  surrounded  its  sacred  lake,  to- 
day there  are  remains  of  some  500,  displaying  many 
styles  of  Hindu  and  Buddhist  architecture  and 
sculpture  The  population  of  Bhuvaneswar  was 
small  until  its  selection  in  1047  as  the  state  capital 

Bi,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  BIBMTTTH 

Biafra,  Bight  of  (bea'fru),  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
W  Africa  It  lies  approximately  between  the  Niger 
delta  and  Libreville 

Bialik,  Hayyim  Nahman  (byalfik),  1873-1934,  He- 
brew poet,  publisher  m  Odessa,  Berlin,  and  Tel- 
Aviv,  b  Vofhynm,  Russia  tHis  fame  began  with 
the  publication  (1903)  of  his  poem  "In  the  City  of 
Slaughter,"  inspired  by  a  pogrom  in  Kishinev 
Biahk's  style  is  sometimes  biblical,  prophetic,  and 
majestic,  sometimes  simple  and  lyrical,  he  had  a 
great  effect  upon  modern  Hebrew  literature  He 
wrote  novels,  humorous  songs,  and  sketches,  some 
of  his  work  is  in  Yiddish,  but  his  most  important 
writings  are  in  Hebrew  They  have  been  translated 
into  many  languages,  including  English  (transla- 
tions of  his  poems  were  published  in  1924  and  1926) 
Biahk  translated  into  Hebrew  Shakspere's  Julius 
Caesar,  Ccrvantes's  Don  Quixote,  Schiller's  Wilhelm 
Tell,  and  Heine's  poems 

Bialowieza,  Pol  Bwlomeza  (byaw6vyfi'zha),  large 
forest,  E  Poland  Its  varied  trees — with  pines  pre- 
dominant— shelter  many  animals,  including  the 
AUROCHS,  the  boar,  and  the  deer,  and  it  was  a  fa- 
vorite hunting  preserve  of  Polish  kings  and  later  of 
Russian  tsars  In  the  center  of  the  forest  the  Polish 
government  in  1921  established  the  first  Polish 
national  park 

Bialystok,  Pol  Rialystok  (hyawls'tdk),  citv  (pop 
56,759),  NE  Poland  Founded  m  1310,  it  naswed  to 
Prussia  (1795)  and  to  Russia  (1807)  and  was  re- 
turned to  Poland  in  1921  It  has  textile  mills  and 
other  industries  In  the  Second  World  War,  Bia- 
h  stok  suffered  much  damage  It  is  tho  capital  of 
Bialjstok  prov  (c  7,700  sq  mi,  pop  881,094), 
which  also  contains  the  cities  of  Lomza  and  8u- 
walki  A  section  (c  4,900  »q  mi  ,  pop  30,469)  of 
EAST  PRUSSIA  was  placed  uncicr  the  administration 
of  the  proximo  m  1945 

Biandrata,  Giorgio    see  BIANDRATA,  GIORGIO 

Blard,  Pierre  (pycV  bvitr'),  c  1567 -1622,  French 
Roman  Catholic  missionary  m  North  \morica, 
a  Jesuit  He  left  a  profesborahip  of  theology  in 
Ljons  to  head  the  first  Jesuit  mission  to  Canada, 
coming  to  Port  Rojal  (the  later  Annapolis  Roval) 
in  Ac.idm  in  Kill  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
(1613)  of  the  French  settlement  at  Bar  Harbor  on 
Mot'NT  Pi-  BEHT  Isi  \Nn,  m  the  present  Maine  He 
and  all  the  colonists  were  soon  taken  prisoners  b\ 
Samuel  Argall  After  a  long  c  aptivitv  and  tempes- 
tuous \cnage  Biard  finally  readied  France  There 
ho  wrote  his  Relation  dc  la  \ouvclle  France  (1616), 
of  much  value  to  later  historian* 

Biarritz  (bP'urlts,  Fr  bytrets'),  town  (pop  20,447), 
Basses-Pyrenees  dept ,  SW  France,  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  near  the  Spanish  border  It  \vas  a  favorite 
residence  of  Napoleon  III  and  Empress  Fugc  me 
and  since  then  has  become  one  of  the  -world's  most 
fashionable  resorts 

Bias  (bl' us),  fl  6th  cent  BC,  Greek  sage,  b 
Prjene  He  is  at  beat  semilegendarv  but  was  called 
one  of  the  SIVI-N  WIBK  M»N  ot  GHE*rt  Man\ 
epigrams  were  attributed  to  him  b>  ancient  writers 

Bibb,  William  Wyatt,  1781-1820,  first  governor  of 
Alabama  (1817  20),  b  Amelia  co  ,  Ga  Graduated 
in  medicine  from  the  Umv  of  Pennsylvania  (1801), 
he  began  practice  in  Petersburg,  Ga  He  was  a 
state  legislator,  U  S  Representative  (1805-13),  and 
US  Senator  (1813-16)  In  April,  1817,  President 
Monroe  appointed  him  governor  of  tho  newly 
created  territory  of  Alabama,  and  he  was  continued 
in  office  when  the  new  state  government  was  or- 
ganized (1819)  On  his  death,  Thomas  Bibb,  a 
brother,  BUCC  ceded  him  in  office 

Bibb  City,  town  (pop  1,631),  W  Ga  ,  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee  river  It  is  a  northern  suburb  of  Columbus 
and  is  built  around  a  fabric  plant 

Bibbient,  Galli  da   see  BIBIKNA,  GALLI  DA. 

Bibewu  or  Bibesco  (both  MbeVkO),  name  of  a  noble 
Rumanian  family  A  prominent  member  was 
George  Bibescu.  1804-73,  hospodar  of  Walachia 
(1843-48)  He  effected  impoitant  reforms  but  was 
driven  from  the  county  in  the  Revolution  of  1848 
His  brother  Barbu  Bibescu,  1799-1869,  was  adopted 
by  Prince  Stirbei,  a  Rumanian  magnate,  whose 
name  he  assumed  when  he  became  hospodar  of 
Walachia  (1849-66) 

Bibiena  or  Bibbiena,  Galli  da  (gill'le  da  bobya'na), 
family  of  Italian  artists  of  the  17th  and  18th  cent 
The  founder,  Giovanni  Maria  Galli  da  Bibiena  (jo- 
van'no"  marfi'a),  1625-65,  was  born  at  Bibiena,  near 
Bologna,  and  took  the  surname  Bibiena,  which  was 
used  oy  the  entire  family  Giovanni  studied  with 
Francesco  Albani  and  painted  chiefly  altarpieces, 
examples  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  churches  of 
Bologna.  His  son  Ferdinando  Galti  Bibiena  (fer- 
d§nan'do),  1667-1743,  the  most  renowned  of  the 
group,  studied  painting  and  architecture  and  be- 
came celebrated  throughout  Europe  for  his  archi- 
tectural views  and  theatrical  designs  and  for  his 


magnificent  decorations  for  public  and  court  fes- 
tivities He  wrote  several  treatise*  on  architecture 
Franceieo  Galli  Bibien*  (frdnchaa'kfl),  1669-17^9, 
brother  of  Ferdinando,  is  celebrated  chiefly  as  the 
designer  of  great  theaters  at  Nancy,  Verona,  Rome, 
and  elsewhere  Other  members  of  the  family  in- 
clude Aleuandro  Galli  Bibiena  (alas-ean'dro), 
1687-c  1769,  son  of  Ferdinando,  a  fresco  painter 
and  architect,  Giuseppe  Galh  Bibiena  ^joozcVpa), 
1696-1756,  second  son  and  pupil  of  Ferdinando  and, 
like  him,  renowned  for  his  sumptuous  decorations 
for  court  and  other  functions,  designed  principally 
for  the  courts  and  theaters  of  Vienna,  Munich, 
Dresden,  Bayreuth,  and  Prague,  Antonio  Galli 
Bibiena  (anto'riyo).  1700-1774,  third  son  of  Fer- 
dinando, an  architect  and  designer ,  and  Carlo  Galli 
Bibiena,  (kitr'lfl)  c  1728-c  1778,  the  son  of  Giusep- 
pe, a  painter  and  architect  employed  at  many  of  the 
European  courts 

Bible,  Dana  Xenophon,  1891-,  American  football 
coac  h,  b  Jefferson  City,  Tenn  ,  grad  Carson-New- 
man College,  1912  He  coached  at  several  Southern 
universities,  at  the  Univ  of  Nebraska  (1929-36), 
and  at  the  Umv  of  Texas  (after  1937) 

Bible  [Gr  ,-the  books],  name  used  by  Christians  for 
their  Scriptures  For  the  composition  and  the 
canon  of  the  Bible,  see  OLD  TESTAMENT,  NBW 
TESTAMENT,  APOCRYPHA,  PSBODEPIORAPHA,  arti- 
cles on  the  several  books  The  traditional  Christian 
view  of  the  Bible  is  that  it  was  all  written  under  the 
guidam  e  of  God  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  all  true 
literally  or  under  the  veil  of  allegory  The  view  of 
many  Protestants  has  been  influenced  in  recent 
times  by  the  pronouncements  of  critics,  and  the 
chief  emphasis  of  modern  FUNDAMENTALISM  has 
been  on  the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible  The  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible  is  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of 
difference  between  Protestants,  who  believe  that 
individuals  have  the  right  to  interpret  the  Bible  as 
thev  read  it,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  teaches  that  she  alone  may  interpret  Scrip- 
ture and  that  the  individual  may  read  the  Bible 
onlv  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Chun  h, 
such  an  interpretation  is  provided  in  the  notes  to 
the  text  which  appear  in  Roman  Catholic  Bibles 
These  notes  vary  from  edition  to  edition  Cele- 
brated extant  manuscripts  of  tho  Bible  include 
Codex  Vatieanus  (Greek,  4th  cent  ),  at  the  Vatican , 
Codex  Smaiticus  (Greek,  4th  c<mt  ),  in  the  British 
Museum,  discovered  by  TISC'HENDOHF  on  Mt  Sinai, 
Codex  Alexandrmus  (Greek,  5th  cent ),  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  given  to  Charles  I  bv  Cvnl  Luc  am, 
and  Codox  Beeae  (Greek  and  Latin,  6th  cent ),  at 
Cambridge,  England,  given  b>  Theodore  Beza 
The  first  great  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  was 
the  VULOVT&  of  St  JEROME,  the  Latin  version  still 
used  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  The  Greek 
text  generally  received  in  the  East  is,  for  the  Old 
Testament,  that  of  the  Septuagint ,  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  written  in  Greek  In  England  there  wore 
current  from  early  tunes  vernacular  veisions  of 
parts  of  the  Bible,  espec  tally  of  the  Gospels,  since 
the  Gospel  was  often  read  at  Mass  in  the  vernacular 
after  its  recitation  in  Latin  John  Wi  CLIP  (d  1384) 
was  one  of  the  first  to  project  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular  among 
the  English  people,  and  two  translated  versions  go 
bv  his  name  In  the  15th  cent  tho  Lollards  did 
much  to  extend  the  use  of  the  W\c  hhte  translation 
The  next  name  in  the  history  of  the  English  Bible 
is  that  of  William  TYNPALE  (d  1536),  whose  trans- 
lation was  not  from  Latin,  like  Wvclif's,  but  from 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Its  excellence  is  made  evident 
in  its  use  as  a  basis  of  the  Authorised  Version 
Tyndale's  New  Testament  (1525-26)  was  the  hrst 
English  translation  to  be  printed  Contemporary 
with  Tyndalo  was  Miles  COVERDALE  (d  1509) 
The  second  version  of  Coverdale  and  the  transla- 
tion of  Thomas  Matthew  closely  followed  Tjndale 
In  1539  the  crown  issued  its  first  Bible,  in  the  name 
of  Henry  VIII  This,  the  Great  Bible,  was  done 
principally  by  Coverdale  Tho  Geneva  Bible  or 
Breeches  Bible  ("  made  themselves  breeches," 
Gen  3  7)  was  a  revision  of  the  Great  Bible,  financed 
and  annotated  bv  the  Calvimmts  of  Geneva  The 
Bifehops'  Bible  (1568)  was  a  recasting  of  Tyndale 
The  greatest  of  all  English  translations  was  tho 
Authorized  Version  (AV)  or  King  James  Version 
of  1611,  made  bv  a  great  committee  of  churchmen, 
led  by  Lancelot  ANDRBWES  and  composed  of  many 
of  the  finest  scholars  in  England  The  beautiful 
English  of  this  version  has  had  great  influence  and 
is  generally  ranked  in  English  literature  with  the 
work  of  Shakspere  The  phraseology  of  much  of  it 
is  that  of  Tyndale  The  Douay,  or  Rheims-Douay, 
Version  was  published  bv  Roman  Catholic  scholars 
at  Rheims  (New  Testament,  1582)  and  Douai. 
France  (Old  Testament,  1610),  it  was  extensively 
revised  by  Archbishop  GHULLONEB  In  the  19th 
cent  the  project  of  revising  the  Authorised  Version 
from  the  original  tongues  was  undertaken  by  the 
Church  of  England  with  the  cooperation  of  noncon- 
formist churches  The  results  of  this  revision  were 
the  English  Revised  Version  and  the  American  Re- 
vised Version  (pub  1880-90)  Since  then  several 
independent  scholars  have  translated  the  Bible  into 
English.  Translations  of  the  Bible  have  often  been 
important  in  the  histories  of  other  literatures  be- 
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aides  English,  thus  Luther's  translation  is  the 
standard  of  German  prose,  and  the  Gothic  trans- 
lation of  ULFILAS  is  the  only  notable  work  m  Goth- 
ic The  Bible  is  the  only  written  work  in  many 
languages  English  translations  begun  in  the  20th 
cent  include  the  Revised  Standard  Version  (Prot- 
estant, United  States),  the  Westminster  Version 
(Roman  Catholic,  England),  the  edition  of  the 
American  Roman  Catholic  Confraternity  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  and  translations  of  James  Moffatt 
(1922-25,  Protestant)  and  Ronald  Knox  (1940-49, 
Roman  Catholic) 

Bible  Christians,  denomination  of  Methodists  in 
England  founded  bv  William  O'Brvan  Thev  se- 
ceded (1815-19)  from  the  WESLEYAN  METHODIST 
CHURCH  and  in  1907  were  merged  with  two  other 
branches  in  the  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 

Bible  school,  institution  for  religious  instruction 
The  term  IB  sometimes  applied  to  Sunday  schools, 
but  usually  designates  the  daily  vacation  Bible 
schools  for  children  The  first  school  to  provide 
religious  teaching  for  young  people  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation  period  was  opened  in  New  York  citv 
in  1901  by  Dr  Robert  G.  Boville,  secretary  of  the 
Baptist  City  Mission  The  movement,  which  is 
nondenommational,  spread  rapidly  The  Inter- 
national Association  of  Daily  Vacation  Bible 
Schools  is  concerned  with  the  work  in  the  United 
States  The  World  Association  of  Daily  Vacation 
Bible  Schools  ( 1921)  is  composed  of  schools  abroad 

Bible  societies,  Protestant  societies  not  limited  by 
sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  boundaries,  for  the  trans- 
lation, printing,  and  dissemination  of  the  Hol\ 
Scriptures  An  earlv  important  organization  of 
this  kind  was  the  Canstem  Bible  Society  estab- 
lished in  1710  bv  Baron  von  Canstem  at  Halle, 
Germany  In  1780  the  Bible  Society  was  formed  m 
England  to  distribute  Bibles  among  soldiers  and 
sailors,  the  name  was  later  changed  to  the  Naval 
and  Military  Bible  Society  A  pioneer  and  leader 
is  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  founded 
(1804)  in  London,  which  began  its  work  with  Welah 
Bibles  for  Thomas  CHARLES  With  branches 
throughout  the  world,  it  has  distributed  versions  of 
the  Scriptures  in  hundreds  of  languages.  In  the 
United  States  the  formation  of  Bible  societies  be- 
gan earlv  in  the  19th  cent  Delegates  from  these 
associations  founded  (1816)  the  American  Bible 
Society,  which  has  many  affiliates  Through  itf- 
work  the  Bible  has  been  translated  into  many 
tongues  and  has  been  widely  distributed  In  189S 
in  Boscobcl,  Wis  occurred  a  meeting  that  led  to 
the  founding  of  the  Christian  Commercial  Men'y 
Association  of  America,  more  usually  known  as  the 
Gideons  International  Its  program  of  placing  a 
copy  of  the  Bible  in  hotel  rooms  for  use  by  coin- 
merc  ml  travelers  and  others  has  been  widely  real- 
ized and  has  made  the  organization  international!} 
known  In  1946  more  than  20  national  Bible  soci- 
eties formed  an  international  association  known  at» 
the  United  Bible  Societies,  with  headquarters  in 
London  and  in  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Biblical  Antiquities,  Book  of.  see  PSEUDEFIORAPHA 

bibliography.  The  listing  of  books  is  of  ancient 
origin  Lists  of  clay  tablets  have  been  found  at 
Nineveh  and  elsewhere,  the  library  at  Alexandria 
had  aubjec  t  lists  of  its  books  Modern  bibliography 
began  onlv  with  tho  invention  of  printing  and,  at 
first,  consisted  of  the  catalogues  of  important  li- 
braries or  "trade"  bibliographies,  i  e  ,  the  lists  of 
the  publications  of  important  publishing  houses 
comparable  to  those  in  the  present-day  Trade  List 
Annual  and  the  British  Reference  Catalogue  of  Cur- 
rent Literature  There  have  been  efforts  at  univer- 
sal bibliography  ,  in  1545  at  Zurich,  Konrad  von 
Gesner  published  his  Biblwtheca  univeraalis,  in  1895 
the  International  Institute  of  Bibliography  was 
established  at  Brussels  There  arc  subjec  t  bibliog- 
raphies, such  as  Sabm's  Dictionary  of  Hooka  Relat- 
ing to  America,  and  lists  of  the  works  of  individual 
authors  Bibliographies  of  rare  and  old  books  in- 
clude that  of  J  C  Brunet  and  Book  Pncet  Current 
The  Cumulative  Hook  Index  is  a  monthly  bibliog- 
raphy of  books  in  the  English  language  The  Cam- 
bridge Bibliography  of  KngLuth  Literature  (4  vols 
1911)  is  useful  for  English  publications,  and  there 
is  a  bibliographical  volume  Literary  History  of  the 
United  States  (1948),  ed  bv  R  E  Spiller  and  others, 
for  American  works  Other  special  bibliographies 
include  C  P  Farrar  and  A  P  Evans,  Bibliography 
of  English  Translatwnt  from  Medieval  Sources 
(1946)  See  R  B  Me  Kerrow,  Introduction  to  Bibli- 
ography (1927) ,  Arundell  Esdaile,  A  Student's  Man- 
ual of  Holography  (1931),  Georg  Schneider,  The- 
ory and  History  of  Bibliography  (1934),  Biblio- 
graphical Index  (cumulative) 

Bibbotheque  nationale  (bebleotek'  nasy6nal').  the 
great  national  library  of  Franc  e,  in  Paris  It  origi- 
nated when  early  French  kings  made  collections  of 
writings  In  the  14th  cent ,  Charles  V  placed  a 
collection  in  the  tower  of  the  old  Louvre  Another 
earlv  source  was  a  library  belonging  to  the  house  of 
Orleans  at  Blois  Under  Francis  I  (loth  cent), 
these  were  brought  together  and  deposited  at  Fori- 
tamebleau,  to  be  transferred  later  to  Pana  by 
Charlea  IX  Under  Louis  XIV  (18th  cent.),  the 
library  was  enormously  expanded  The  constantly 
growing  departments  (including  nearly  5,000,000 
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books)  are  housed  in  a  building  erected  (1854-75) 
under  tho  direction  of  Henri  Labrouste,  it  was 
remodeled  in  1932-39 

Bibracte  (Wbr&k'te),  former  capital  of  the  AKDUI, 
between  present  Nevers,  Autun,  and  Mouhns,  cen- 
tral France  Here  Caesar  defeated  (58  B  C  )  the 
Helvetn  (see  GALLIC  WARS) 

Bibulus  (Marcus  (  alpurnius  Bibulus)  (bT'bvoolus), 
d  48  B  C  ,  Roman  statesman  The  colleague  in 
the  consulship  with  Julius  CAESAR  in  59  B  C  ,  he 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  block  every  move 
made  by  Caesar  A  conservative  republican,  he 
was  a  strong  partisan  of  Pompey  In  51  B  C  he 
waa  governor  of  S>  ria  and  in  48  B  C  he  wore  him- 
self to  death  trying  to  halt  Caesar  in  the  Adriatic 
Bic  (b£k),  village  (pop  1,117),  E  Que  ,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  SW  of  Rimouski  Bic 
Island,  opposite  the  village,  was  once  a  headquarters 
for  pilots  guiding  ships  up  the  St  Lawrence  It  is 
today  chiefly  a  summer  resort 
bicameral  system  (bl'kam'urul),  governmental  sys- 
tem dividing  the  legislative  function  between  two 
chambers,  an  "upper,"  such  us  the  U  S  Senate  and 
the  British  House  of  Lords,  and  a  "lower,"  such  as 
the  U  8  House  of  Representatives  and  the  British 
House  of  Commons  Though  tho  term  bicameral 
was  coined  by  Jeremy  Bentham  as  recently  as  1832, 
a  division  of  the  legislative  branch  of  government 
according  to  function  and  composition  is  of  long 
standing  Modern  critics  have  held  that  the  divi- 
sion of  the  English  Parliament  into  Lords  and 
Commons  in  the  period  following  Kdward  I's  Mod- 
el Parliament  of  1295  arose  simply  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  in  transacting  business,  however,  this 
division  came  to  represent  the  historic  cleavage  be- 
tween nobles  and  commons,  with  the  balance  of 
power,  especially  after  the  Revolution  of  1688  and 
the  rise  of  cabinet  government  in  tho  18th  cent , 
shifting  more  and  more  to  the  commons  The  pow- 
er of  the  House  of  Lords  over  money  bills  was  dras- 
tically reduced  by  the  Parliament  Act  of  1911,  and 
in  the  period  after  the  Sec  ond  World  War  the  upper 
chamber  was  almost  extinguished  as  an  affective 
legislative  body  In  the  American  colonies,  the 
bicameral  system  replaced  the  earlier  one-house 
legislature,  the  upper  chamber,  whether  elective  or 
appointive,  came  to  represent  the  colony  as  a 
whole,  while  delegates  to  the  lower  house  were  at- 
tached to  particular  constituencies  The  endorse- 
ment of  the  bicameral  system  in  the  U  S  Constitu- 
tion, according  to  modern  scholars,  reflec  ted  <  olo- 
nial  practice,  Bntish  example,  and  the  widespread 
differences  in  property  qualification  for  suffrage 
and  office-holding  purposes  current  at  the  time 
rather  than  the  French  philosophical  influences 
once  considered  primary  In  Frame,  the  differ- 
ences between  the  18th-century  theorists  who  fa- 
vored a  bicameral  legislature  based  on  British  ex- 
perience, such  as  Montesquieu,  and  the  "natural 
rights"  philosophers,  such  as  Rousseau,  who  op- 
posed it  have  been  reflected  in  subsequent  French 
constitutional  history  The  present  French  upper 
chamber  has  an  advisory  fum  tion  Where  bicam- 
eral legislatures  exist,  the  two  chambers  express 
different  principles  of  representation  in  addition  to 
possessing  different  functions  The  urucameral  leg- 
islative system  after  the  First  World  War  made 
headway  in  Eastern  Europe,  Latin  America,  and 
parts  of  the  British  dominions  The  Philippine  re- 
public is  a  recent  proponent  of  the  unicameral  leg- 
islature Nebraska,  in  1937,  installed  a  single 
chamber  See  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  Second  Oiambers 
tn  the  lirilish  Dominions  and  Foreign  Countnts  in 
Rights  of  Citizenship  (1912),  A  W  Johnson,  The 
Unicameral  Legislature  (1938) 

bicarbonate  see  CARBONATE 

bicarbonate  of  soda  see  SOD* 

Bichat,  Marie  Francois  Xavier  (mare'  frfiswa' 
zavya'  besha'),  1771-1802,  French  anatomist  and 
physiologist,  studied  m  Paris  with  Desault  His 
study  of  tissues  (which  he  classified  in  21  types) 
was  the  basis  of  modern  histology  He  wrote 
Tratte  de.8  membrane*  (1800),  Recherches  physw- 
logiques  aur  la  vie  el  sur  la  mart  (1800),  Tratit 
d'anatomif  descriptive  (5  vols  ,  1801-3),  and  Ana- 
tomie  Qtntrale  (1801) 

Bichri  (Mk'ri),  father  of  SHEBA  3,  but  "son  of  Bich- 
n"  may  stand  for  "descendants  of  BECHKR  1  "  Tho 
"Bentes,"  supporters  of  Sheba,  are  apparently  to 
be  understood  as  "Bichntes  "  2  Sam  20 

Bickerdyke,  Mary  Ann  Ball,  1817- 1901 .  Union  nurse 
in  the  Civil  War,  b  Knox  co  ,  Ohio,  educated  at 
Oberlin  Generally  called  Mother  Bickerdyke,  she 
served  throughout  the  war  in  the  West  and  was 
beloved  by  the  enlisted  men,  whose  rights  she 
championed  As  able  as  she  was  kind,  she  was  also 
a  favorite  with  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman 

Bickerstaff,  Isaac,  pseudonym  used  by  Jonathan 
Swift  and  later  by  Richard  Steelo  in  the  Taller 

Bickerstaffe.  Isaac,  c  1735-c  1812,  English  drama- 
tist,  b  Ireland  Among  his  sentimental  comedies 
The  Maid  of  the  Mill  (1765)  is  best  known 

Bickmore,  Albert  Smith,  1839-1914,  American  nat- 
uralist, b  St  George,  Maine,  grad  Dartmouth 
(B.A  ,  1860,  M  A  ,  1863),  Ph  D.  Hamilton  College, 
1869  He  studied  (1860-64)  with  LOUIB  Agassis  at 
Harvard  and  aided  him  in  making  collections  in 
Bermuda  From  1805  to  1868  he  visited  the 
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Malay  Archipelago,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the 
interior  of  China,  and  little-known  parts  of  Japan 
He  wrote  Travels  tn  the  East  Indian  Archipelago 
(1868)  His  conception  of  a  museum  of  natural 
history  was  first  outlined  to  a  group  of  citizens  in 
1868  and  in  1869  With  the  help  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, M  K  Jessup,  and  Benjamin  H.  Field,  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  was  es- 
tablished in  Now  York  city,  Bickmore  was  super- 
intendent from  1869  to  1884,  and  in  1882  he  became 
head  of  the  department  of  public  instruction 
Bicknell,  city  (pop  5,110),  SW  Ind  ,  NE  of  Vm- 
cennes  A  coal-mining  town,  it  has  a  polyglot  popula- 
tion A  mine  rescue  station  is  operated  hero  in  the 
center  of  the  coal  district 

Bicocca,  La  (la  bekdk'ka),  former  village,  Lom- 
bardy,  N  Italy,  now  included  in  Milan  Here,  in 
1522,  the  vicomte  de  Lautrec,  commanding  a 
French  army  and  Swiss  mercenaries,  was  defeated 
by  the  combined  Milanese,  Spanish,  and  German 
troops  in  the  ITALIAN  W*RS 
bicycle,  light,  two-wheeled  vehicle  driven  by  pedals 
Suggestions  of  vehicles  propelled  by  riders  date 
from  ancient  times  Experimental  dandy  horses 
operated  by  the  thrust  of  the  rider's  foot  upon  the 
ground  include  a  celenfere  fashionable  among 
French  dandies  c  1790  Probably  the  first  practical 
dandv  horse  was  the  draisme,  originated  c  1816  by 
Baron  Karl  Drais  von  Sauerbronn,  chief  forester  of 
the  duchy  of  Baden,  to  facilitate  his  inspection 
tours  Introduced  into  England  in  1818,  it  was 
slowly  improved,  and  c  1839  Kirkpatnck  MacMil- 
lan,  a  Scottish  blacksmith,  developed  a  machine 
mechanically  propelled  by  foot  treadles  and  incor- 
porating cranks,  driving  rods,  and  handle  bars  In 
France,  Ernest  Michaux  introduced  m  1865  a 
heavy  crank-driven  bicycle  perfected  c  1865  by 
Pierre  Lallenient,  whose  velocipede,  known  as  a 
boneshaker,  ran  on  iron-tired  wooden  rims,  the 
front  wheel  larger  than  the  rear  Major  improve- 
ments followed  rapidly  and  included  a  light,  hol- 
low-steel frame,  ball  bearings,  tangential  metal 
spokes,  and  solid  rubber  tires  By  the  1880s  the 
front  wheel  attained  a  diameter  up  to  64  in  — the 
larger  the  wheel,  tho  greater  the  potential  speed, 
but  the  size  was  limited  bv  the  length  of  the  ruler's 
legs  Tho  safer  tricycle  also  attained  a  vogue  in  the 
'80s,  especially  among  women  and  short  men  The 
safety  bicycle,  with  approximately  equal  wheels 
and  a  sprocket  chain  drive  connecting  tho  pedals 
with  the  rear  wheels,  was  first  manufactured  at 
Coventry,  England,  c  1885  by  James  Starley  and, 
following  the  addition  of  the  pneumatic  tire  devel- 
oped by  John  Dunlop  in  1888,  superseded  the  high- 
wheel  form  Additions  to  safety  or  comfort  include 
the  freewheel,  the  coaster  brake,  popular  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  hand  brake,  preferred 
abroad,  and  adjustable  handle  bars  In  the  '80s 
and  "90s  cycling  became  a  fad  of  major  proportions 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe  Bicycle  dubs 
were  formed,  both  sexes  participated  in  rides  into 
the  country,  often  on  tandem  bicycles  The 
League  of  American  Wheelmen,  organized  in  1880, 
was  a  leader  in  the  agitation  for  good  roads  In  the 
United  States  especially,  bicycling  declined  with 
the  coming  of  the  automobile 

Biddeford  (bldlfuid),  city  (pop  19,790),  SW  Maine, 
at  falls  of  the  Saco  opposite  Saco,  SW  of  Portland, 
me  as  a  town  1718,  as  a  city  1855  This  area, 
granted  to  John  Oldham  and  Richard  Vines  in 
1630,  was  first  visited  by  Vines  in  1616  for  Sir  Fer- 
dmando  Gorges  Having  water  power,  Biddeford 
became  a  center  of  manufacturing,  mainly  of  tex- 
tiles, textile  machinery,  and  lumber  products  Bid- 
deford Pool  is  a  resort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saco 

Biddle,  Clement,  1740-1814,  American  soldier  in  the 
American  Revolution,  b  Philadelphia  He  helped 
to  organize  a  company  of  volunteer  Quakers  and 
later  rose  to  importance  m  the  service  of  supplies 
He  was  deputy  quartermaster  general  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  militia,  commissary 
general  of  forage  under  Nathanael  Greene  in  the 
Carolina  campaign,  and  then  quartermaster  gen- 
eral of  the  Pennsylvania  militia  He  attracted  the 
attention  of  George  Washington  and  others  in 
command  After  the  war  he  was  (1789-93)  U  S 
marshal  in  Pennsylvania,  but  he  gained  more  note 
as  an  importing  merchant  of  Philadelphia 

Biddle,  Francis  Beverley,  1886-,  U  S  Attorney 
General  (1941-45),  b  Pans,  France,  of  American 
parents,  grad  Harvard  (B  A  ,  1909,  LL  D  ,  1911) 
Secretary  to  Associate  Justice  O  W  Holmes 
(1912),  he  became  (1922)  a  successful  corporation 
lawyer  He  served  as  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  chairman  (1934-35)  and  as  appellate  judge 
(1939-40)  before  succeeding  Robert  H  JACKBON  as 
Solicitor  General  (1940)  and  as  Attorney  General 
Biddle  was  (1945-46)  a  U  S  judge  for  the  trial  of 
war  criminals  at  Nuremberg 

Biddle,  George,  1885-,  American  painter,  b  Phila- 
delphia He  prepared  for  the  law  but  instead  of 
pra<  ticmg  it  studied  painting  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  at  Julien's  in  Paris,  and 
in  Munich  During  the  First  World  War  he  served 
with  distinction  at  Samt-Mihiel  and  the  Argonne 
He  traveled  after  the  war  sojourning  in  Polynesia, 
Paris,  New  York  and  the  Southwest,  and  Italy  In 
1032  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  His  work 


betrays  little  of  his  varied  experience,  being  rather 
a  straightforward  interpretation  of  American  life 
He  is  represented  m  the  Whitney  Museum,  New 
York,  and  m  the  museums  of  Philadelphia,  Denver, 
and  Houston  and  Dallas,  Texas  Notable  frescoes 
are  in  the  Dept  of  Justice  Building,  Washington, 
D  C  He  wrote  An  Artist's  Story  (1939)  and 
Artist  at  War  (1944) 

Biddle,  James,  1783-1848,  U.S  naval  officer,  b 
Philadelphia  He  became  a  midshipman  in  1800 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812  was  first 
lieutenant  on  the  Wasp  He  led  the  boarding 
party  that  captured  the  Frolic,  but  the  prize  waa 
lost  later  when  a  British  ship  of  the  line  appeared. 
Later  he  was  m  command  of  the  sloop  Hornet  and 
managed  to  capture  a  superior  British  vessel,  the 
Penguin  Again  a  British  ship  of  the  lino  appeared 
This  time  in  a  36-hour  chase  Diddle  managed  to  get 
awav,  only  to  find  when  he  reached  harbor  that 
peace  had  been  reached  Sent  out  in  the  Ontario 
in  1817,  he  took  formal  possession  of  the  Oregon 
country  for  the  United  States  in  1818,  helping  to 
establish  a  claim  that  later  was  very  important 
Afterward  he  spent  much  time  in  protecting  U  S 
shipping  in  South  American  waters  when  the  trou- 
blous times  of  the  new  Latin  American  republic » 
made  tho  rights  of  neutrals  hard  to  maintain  In 
1846  James  Biddle  negotiated  tho  first  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China 
Biddle,  John,  1615-62,  founder  of  English  Umtarian- 
ism  From  his  examination  of  the  Scriptures  he 
lost  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  stated 
his  conclusions  in  Twelve  Argument*  Drawn  Out  of 
Scripture  When  the  existence  of  this  paper  was 
made  known  to  the  magistrates  in  1645,  Biddle  was 
imprisoned,  as  he  was  frequently  thereafter  His 
Twelve  Arguments  was  suppressed  and  burned  by 
the  hangman  in  1647  Upon  the  publication  of  his 
Two-fold  Catechism  in  1664,  he  was  tried  for  hia  life 
but  received  from  Cromwell  a  sentence  of  banish- 
ment to  the  Sc  illy  Islands  Returning  in  1658,  Bid- 
die  taught  and  preached  until  m  Ib62  he  was  again 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  His  followers 
were  called  Biddehans,  Socinmns,  or  Unitarians 
Biddle,  Nicholas,  1750-78,  American  naval  officer, 
b  Philadelphia  Biddle  deserted  the  British  nav> 
in  1773  In  the  American  Revolution,  he  became 
captain  in  the  American  navy  and  daringly  raided 
British  shipping  off  the  American  toast  Given 
command  (1777)  of  the  shin  Randolph,  Biddle  was 
killed  and  his  ship  destroyed  la  an  encounter  (1778) 
with  the  British  warship  Yarmouth  off  the  coast  of 
Barbados  See  W  B  Clark,  Captain  Dauntless 
(1949). 

Biddle,  Nicholas,  1780-1844,  Amciuan  financier, 
b  Philadelphia,  grad  Coltego  of  Now  Jersev  (now 
Princeton  Umv ),  1801  After  holding  important 
posts  in  the  Americ  an  legations  in  Franc  o  and 
England,  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1807 
and  became  one  of  the  leading  lights  of  Port-Folio, 
a  literary  magazine,  which  he  edited  after  1812 
He  was  also  commissioned  to  write  the  history  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  but  turned  the 
job  over  to  Paul  Allen,  a  Philadelphia  journalist, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  In  1819 
President  James  Monroe  appointed  him  a  director 
of  the  BANK  OF  THK  UNITED  STATKH  He  be<  ame 
its  president  m  1822  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
targets  of  the  shafts  of  the  Jac  kbonians  in  their  war 
on  the  evils  of  the  Bank  of  tho  United  States 
After  the  bank  was  disestablished  and  had  bocomo 
(1836)  oiil\  the  United  States  Bank  of  Ponns>l- 
vania,  Biddle  retained  his  ofli<  c,  resigning  in  1839 
See  R  C  H  Catterali,  The  Second  Dank  of  tfu 
United  States  (1903) 

Bideford  (Md'afurd),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  8,778, 1943 estimated  pop  9,442),  Devonshire, 
England,  on  the  Torndge  and  SW  of  Barnstaple 
The  rivei  is  crossed  by  a  16th-century  22-arch 
bridge  Bideford  is  a  seapoi  t  and  manufactures  and 
exports  ropes  and  sails,  leather  goods,  textiles,  pot- 
tery, and  ironware.  Sir  Richard  Gronville,  born 
here,  appears  in  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho> 
Bidkar,  captain  under  Ahab  and  Jehu  2  Kings  9  25 
Bidpai  or  Bidpay  (both  bid 'pi) ,  .supposed  name  of  the 
author  of  the  fables  of  the  PANCHATANTRA  The 
name  first  appears  in  an  Arabic  veision  of  these 
fables — hence  they  are  called  the  fables  of  Bidpai 
It  is  probably  Sanskrit,  meaning  "wise  man  " 
Biedermeier  (be'durmlur),  name  applied,  first  in  a 
joking  spirit,  to  a  period  of  culture  and  a  style  of 
furniture  and  decoration  originating  in  Germany 
early  in  the  19th  cent  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
named  for  the  worthy,  bourgeois-nuridod  "Papa 
Biederrneior,"  a  humorous  character  featured  in  a 
series  of  verses  by  Ludwig  Eichrodt,  published  in 
Fliegende  Blatter.  The  Biedermeier  period  found 
expression  in  comfortable,  homelike  furnishings, 
simple  in  design  and  inexpensive  in  material,  fitting 
the  requirement  of  the  German  people  in  a  time, 
following  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  when  there  was  lit- 
tle wealth  Although  the  best  Biedormeier  furniture 
waer  produced  between  1820  and  1830,  the  period  is 
regarded  as  extending  from  1816  to  1848.  Later 
pieces  were  usually  clumsy  and  lacking  in  taste  The 
designs  were  simplified  forms  of  the  French  Empire 
and  Directoire  styles  and  of  some  16th-century 
styles  of  England.  Cabinets  and  other  large  pieces 
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were  severe  in  line  and  surface.  Chairs  and  sofas 
show  curved  lines,  frequently  graceful,  but  some- 
times exaggerated  into  swellings  and  contortions 
Black  lacquer  was  effectively  substituted  for  the 
costly  ebony  of  Empire  pieces  Painted  decorations 
reminiscent  of  peasant  types  were  common  The 
Biedermeier  style  has  had  a  certain  vogue  among 
collectors  and  has  been  reproduced  Much  of  the 
original  furniture  is  still  in  S  Germany  and  Austria, 
and  a  number  of  examples  are  in  the  United  States 

Biel  (be!)  or  Bienne  (byen),  town  (pop  41,219), 
Bern  canton,  Switzerland,  at  the  northeast  end  of 
the  Lake  of  Biel  A  watchmaking  center,  it  is  the 
seat  of  a  technical  institute  The  Schwab  museum 
has  relics  of  lake  dwellings  found  in  the  Lake  of  Biel 
or  Lake  of  Bienne  (15  sq  mi ),  at  the  foot  of  the 
Jura  mta  Connected  with  Lake  Neuchatel  by  the 
Zihl  Canal,  it  contains  the  Isle  of  St  Pierre  (now  a 
peninsula),  made  famous  by  J  J  ROUSSEAU 

Biel-.  For  some  Russian  names  beginning  thus,  see 

Biela,  Wilhelm,  Baron  von  (vH'Wlm,  fun  be'lu), 
1782-1856,  German  astronomer  While  a  captain 
in  the  Austrian  army,  he  made  in  1826  observa- 
tions on  the  comet  called  bv  his  name  Biela's 
comet,  when  an  astronometer  computed  its  peri- 
odic time  to  t>e  6  692  years,  was  recognized  as  the 
same  comet  which  had  been  noted  in  1772,  1805, 
and  1818  In  1846  it  was  observed  to  split  in  two 
It  has  not  been  seen  since  1852 

Bielefeld  (be'lufplt),  city  (pop  132,276),  in  the 
former  Westphalia  prov  ,  NW  Germany  Bielefeld 
is  noted  for  its  handmade  linens  Factories  make 
silk,  glassware,  and  sewing  machines  Chartered  in 
1260,  the  city  was  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  Severe  destruction  occurred  in  the  Second 
World  War 

Bielitz,  Poland  see  BIELSKO 

Biella  (bceT hi),  city  (pop  24,328),  Piedmont,  NW 
Italy  Chief  wool-textile  center  of  Italy,  \t  also 
has  several  medieval  palaces  and  a  baptistery  (10th 
c  ent  )  At  Oropa  on  a  mountain  near  by  are  a 
shrine  and  a  monastery 

Bielski,  Martin,  Pol  Marcin  Bielski  (mar'tsen 
hvM'ske),  c  1405  1575,  Polish  historian  and  poet 
He  was  the  firbt  to  write  history  in  the  Polish 
language  His  history  of  Poland  was  completed 
by  his  son,  Joachim  Bielski 

Bielsko  (byfl'sk6),  Ger  Bielitz  (b6'lrts),  town  (pop 
25,725),  Silesia  prov  ,  W  Poland  It  passed  to  Aus- 
tria in  1772  and  was  returned  to  Poland  in  1919 
Though  chiefly  a  trade  center,  Bielsko  has  a  textile 
industry  notable  since  the  Middle  \gcs  and  also 
produces  metal  goods,  clothing,  foodstuffs,  and 
c  hemicals 

Bien,  Jules  (bCu).  1826-1900,  American  map  en- 
graver, b  Naumburg,  Germany  At  Frankfurt  he 
studied  graphic  arts,  and  after  coming  to  the  United 
States  he  engraved  maps  for  many  official  publi- 
cations—the census  reports,  geological  and  topo- 
graphical surveys  and  atlases  and  historical  rec- 
ords He  also  made  maps  for  state  geological  sur- 
veys and  published  three  atlases  of  his  own — of 
Westc heater  co  ,  N  Y  (1893),  of  New  York  state 
(1895),  and  of  Pennsylvania  (1900) 

Bienewitz,  Peter  see  APIANUS,  PETRUS 

Bienne,  Switzerland   see  BIEL 

biennial,  a  plant  which  ordinarily  lives  but  two 
years,  as  distinguished  from  an  ANNUAL  or  a 
j-MtKNNiAL  The  first  year,  a  biennial  usually  pro- 
duces a  fleshy  root  (by  which  the  plant  survives  the 
winter)  and  a  cluster  of  leaves,  the  second  year,  tho 
flowers  and  seeds  are  produced  The  large  roots 
contain  an  abundance  of  stored  food,  utilized  when 
the  floweiH  and  beeds  develop  the  next  season,  after 
which  the  plant  dies  Short -lived  perennials  (o  g  , 
the  hollyhock)  are  often  considered  and  treated  as 
biennials,  while  some  biennials  are  frequently 
treated  as  annuals  (sown  early  for  blooming  tho 
same  season)  Some  biennials  reseed  themselves, 
and  some  produce  offsets  that  perpetuate  the  plant 
indefinitely,  so  that  it  becomes  essentially  peren- 
nial Plants  considered  typical  biennials  include 
Eies  of  Canterbury  bells,  forget-me-not,  fox- 
e,  hollyhoc  k,  honesty,  beet,  and  carrot  See 
irude  Jekyll,  Annuals  and  Biennials  (1916),  H 
S  Ortloff,  A  Garden  Bluebook  of  Annuals  anil  Bien- 
nials (1924) 

Bienville,  Jean  Baptists  le  Moyne,  sieur  de  (zha' 
batest'  lu  mwan'  s\ur'  du  byevel'),  1680-1768, 
c  olomzor  and  governor  of  Louisiana,  b  Ville  Mane 
(on  the  site  of  Montreal),  Canada,  son  of  Charles 
lo  Moyno,  sieur  de  LONQUMJIL,  and  brother  of 
Pierre  le  Moyne,  sieur  d'lBLRViLLE  A  midshipman 
in  the  royal  navy,  he  served  gallantly  m  Iborville's 
last  expedition  into  the  Hudson  Bay  region  in  1697 
and  the  next  year  accompanied  Iberville's  coloniz- 
ing expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  He 
was  prominent  in  the  preliminary  explorations,  as- 
c  ending  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
River,  and  because  of  his  facility  in  the  Indian 
tongues  he  carried  on  negotiations  with  the  tribes 
of  the  region  Iberville,  upon  his  departure,  loft 
Bicnville  at  the  Biloxi  settlement  as  second  m 
command  to  the  sieur  de  Sauvole,  and  in  1701, 
when  Sauvole  died,  Bionville  became  the  real 
leader  of  the  settlement  He  transferred  the  colony 
to  MobUe  Bay  in  1702  and  founded  Mobile  in  1710. 
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After  Iberville's  death  m  1706,  only  Bienville's 
heroic  efforts  kept  the  settlement  alive  in  the  face 
of  famine,  Indian  hostility,  the  jealousy  of  Spain 
and  Canada,  and  the  neglect  of  France  In  1712, 
when  Louisiana  bee  ame  a  monopoly  of  the  Frenc  h 
merchant  Antome  Crozat,  Bienville  was  superseded 
a«  governor  by  CADILLAC1,  but  regained  his  position 
in  1717,  the  year  John  LAW,  with  his  MISHISHIPPI 
SCHEME,  took  over  Crozat's  interest  The  colony 
grew  rapidly  in  the  next  few  years  New  Orleans, 
which  he  founded  m  1718,  succeeded  Biloxi  as 
Louisiana's  capital  m  1722  In  1719  he  twice  cap- 
tured Pensacola  from  the  Spanish  Fearing  insur- 
rections of  Negro  slaves,  first  brought  to  the  colony 
under  his  direction,  Bienville  promulgated  (1724) 
the  Code  Noir  Its  provisions,  <  ompletelvr  regulat- 
ing slave  life,  were  humane  for  the  times,  and  the 
Code  remained  in  force  until  Louisiana  bet  ame 
part  of  the  United  States  An  unsuccewsful  cam- 
paign in  1723  against  the  Natchez,  whom  he  had 
previously  defeated  (1716),  led  to  his  recall  (1725) 
to  France  Unsuccessful  in  defending  his  adminis- 
tration, he  was  relieved  of  the  governorship  Upon 
Louisiana's  subsequent  decline,  he  was  begged  to 
return  and  was  warmly  received  on  his  arrival  in 
1733  He  led  strenuous  but  indecisive  expeditions 
(1736,  1739-40)  against  the  Natchez  and  the 
Chickasaw  Worn  out  by  his  exertions,  Bienville 
retired  in  1743  and  spent  his  remaining  days  in 
Pans  He  lived  long  enough  to  see  transferred  to 
Spam  the  colony  which  he,  more  than  anyone 
else,  had  created  for  France  See  biography  by 
Grace  King  (1892) 

Bier,  August  (ou'goost  b6r'),  1861-,  German  sur- 
geon In  1907  he  became  a  professor  at  the  IJmv 
of  Berlin  He  advocated  the  use  of  hyperemia  in 
treating  surgical  and  other  wounds,  his  treatise  on 
the  subject  was  translated  in  1909 

Bierce,  Ambrose  Gwinett,  1842-19147,  American 
journalist  and  author,  b  Meign  co  ,  Ohio,  studied  at 
Kentucky  Military  Institute  After  distinguished 
Civil  War  service  with  the  9th  Indiana  Infantry, 
he  turned  to  journalism  In  San  Francisco  he 
wiote  for  the  Argonaut  and  the  Ntws-Litter,  of 
which  he  became  editor  in  1868  In  London,  1872- 
76,  he  wrote  for  the  magazine  Fun  and  finished 
thioe  books,  including  his  Cobwebs  from  an  Empty 
Skull  (1874)  Back  in  San  Francisco,  he  edited  the 
Wasp,  1880-86,  a  column  which  he  started  in  the 
Argonaut  was  continued  in  Hearst's  Sunday  Exam- 
iner, 1887-96,  and  made  him  the  literal  v  arbiter  of 
the  West  Coast  Later  he  was  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  American  and  a  contributor  to 
Cosmopolitan  Some  of  his  short  stones  were  col- 
lected in  Tales  of  Soldiers  and  Civilians  (1891)  and 
Can  Such  Things  Be?  (1893)  Praise  was  showered 
on  The  Monk  and  the  Hangman's  Daughter  (1892),  a 
rewriting  of  a  translation  by  G  A  Danzigcr  (Adolphe 
de  Castro)  of  Richard  Voss's  work  Bierce's  excel- 
lence lies  in  distilled  satire  (as  in  his  Fantastic  Fa- 
bles, 1899)  and  in  the  savagery  and  hoiror  of  his 
short  stones  In  1913  he  went  to  Mexico,  where  all 
trace  of  him  was  lost  See  his  Collected  Works  (12 
vols  .  1909-12),  Collected  Writings  (selected  by  Clif- 
ton Fadiman,  1946),  and  letters  (ed  by  B  C  Pope, 
1922),  biographies  by  Carey  McWilhams  (1929) 
and  Walter  Noale  (1929) 

Bierman,  Bernard  William  (Bonne  Bierman),  1894-, 
American  football  coa(  h,  b  Springfield,  Minn, 
grad  Univ  of  Minnesota,  1916  Bierman  coached 
football  at  the  Umv  of  Montana  (1919-22),  Tu- 
lane  Umv  (1921-25,  1927-32),  Mississippi  State 
College  (1925-27),  and  the  Umv  of  Minnesota 
(after  1932)  He  served  with  the  U  S  marines  in 
the  l-irst  World  War  and  the  Second  World  War 

Bierstadt,  Albert  (beVstat),  1830-1902,  American 
painter  of  Western  scenery,  b  Germany  His  can- 
vases of  the  Rocky  Mts  and  tho  Yosemite  en- 
joyed wide  popularity  His  works  include  The 
Rocky  Mountains  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) ,  Indian  En- 
campment, Shoshone  Village  (N  Y  Public  Libiary), 
The  Last  of  the  Buffalo  (Corcoran  Gall ) ,  and  Dis- 
covery of  the  Hudson  Rivtr  and  The  Settlement  of 
California  (Capitol,  Washington,  D  C  ) 

Bifrost  (beTrost.  btv'-),  in  Norse  mythology,  rain- 
bow bridge  It  leads  from  earth  to  heaven  (As- 
gard)  and  it  is  guarded  by  HEIMD\LL 

bigamy  (Wgumf),  crime  of  marrying  during  the 
continuance  of  a  prior  lawful  marriage  Bigamy 
is  not  committed  bv,  remarry  uig  if  the  prior  mar- 
riage was  terminated  by  a  DIVORCE  or  a  dec  ree  of 
NULLITY  OP  MARRIAOK  If  a  husband  or  wife  was 
absent  and  unheard  of  for  seven  (or  in  some  states 
five)  >ears  and  not  known  to  be  alive,  he  is  pre- 
sumed dead,  and  remarriage  by  the  other  spouse 
is  not  bigamous  Generally  it  is  not  a  defense  to  a 
charge  of  bigamy  that  the  offending  partv  in  good 
faith  believed  that  he  was  divorced  or  that  his 
previous  marriage  was  not  lawful  The  U  S  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  that  plurality  of  wives,  as 
originally  permitted  by  the  Mormon  religion,  is  a 
crime  and  is  not  defensible  as  an  exercise  of  religious 
liberty 

Big  Ben,  the  bell  m  the  Parliament  tower  (West- 
minster Palace),  London  It  was  named  for  Sir 
Benjamin  Hall,  commissioner  of  works  when  the  bell 
was  installed  (1856)  The  name  is  often  given  the 
huge  clock  in  the  tower 
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Big  Bend  National  Park.  691,978  95  acres,  W  Texas, 
est  1944  It  is  a  huge  triangle  formed  by  the  Rio 
Grande,  whic  h  runs  south,  then  north  in  a  big  bend 
and  flows  through  deep  canvons,  notably  the  Santa 
Helena  Canyon  The  river,  the  desert  plain,  and 
the  Chisos  Mts  offer  sharp  contracts  in  wilderness 
scenery,  and  the  park  has  archaeologic  al  treasures, 
some  petrified  trees,  vestiges  of  prehistoric  Indian 
cultures,  and  rare  forms  of  animal  and  plant  life  It 
is  the  larger  part  of  the  projected  Big  Bend  Inter- 
national Park,  which  will  include  a  similar  region 
on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  Rio  Grande 

Big  Bethel,  locality  near  Fort  Monioe,  Va  ,  scene  of 
one  of  the  first  engagements  of  the  Civil  War,  June 
10,  1861  Gen  Ebenezer  W  Pierce,  acting  under 
orders  of  Gen  B  F  Butler,  led  a  Union  brigade 
against  the  outposts  of  Gen  J  B  Magruder's  Con- 
federate encampment  and  w  as  repulsed 

Big  Black  Mountain,  4,150  ft  high,  E  Ky  ,  in  the 
Cumberlanda  near  Lynch  It  is  the  highest  peak 
in  the  state 

Big  Black  River,  rising  in  NE  Mississippi  and  flow- 
ing 330  mi  SW  to  the  Mississippi  river  below 
Vicksbuig 

Big  Dipper:  see  URSA  MAJOR 

Bigelow,  Henry  Jacob  (M'guld),  1818-90,  Amencan 
physician,  b  Boston,  M  D  Harvard,  1841,  son  of 
Jacob  Bigelow  He  was  associated  with  Harvard 
and  with  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
throughout  his  professional  c  areor  He  wrote  the 
first  account  of  W  T  G  Morton's  use  of  ether 
anesthesia  (1846)  and  was  the  first  in  the  United 
Statw  to  excise  the  hip  joint  and  to  introduc  e  lithot- 
rity  (a  method  of  crushing  a  stone  m  the  bladder) 
He  wrote  an  important  monograph  on  the  fracture 
and  dislocation  of  the  hip 

Bigelow.  Jacob,  1786-1879,  Amencan  physician  and 
botanist,  b  Sudbury,  Mass  ,  M  D  Umv  of  Penn- 
sv  Ivanm,  1810,  father  of  Henry  J  Bigelow  He  was 
professor  of  materia  medica  at  Harvard  (1815-55) 
and  was  long  and  prominently  associated  with  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  He  made  an  im- 
portant c  ontnbution  to  medical  theory  and  practice 
in  his  Discourse  on  Self-limited  Diseases  (1835)  and 
to  botany  m  his  American  Medical  Botany  (3  vols  , 
1817-20)  and  Florida  Bostoniensvi  (1814,  enlarged 
ed  ,  1824) 

Bigelow,  John,  1817-1911,  American  editor,  author, 
and  diplomat,  b  Maiden,  N  Y  ,  grad  Union  Col- 
lege, 1835  In  1838  he  was  admitted  to  the  New 
York  bar  From  1848  to  1861  he  shared  with  Wil- 
liam Cullen  BHYANT  the  ownership  and  editing  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  His  antislavery  and 
free-trade  editorials  were  especially  vigorous  In 
1861  he  was  appointed  consul  general  at  Paris,  and 
later  (1866-66)  he  served  as  U  S  minister  to  France 
Among  American  Civil  War  diplomats  his  work 
was  second  in  impjrtance  only  to  that  of  Charles 
Francis  Adams  in  London  He  is  given  large 
credit  for  preventing  trench  recognition  of  the 
Confederacy  His  France  and  the  Confederate  Navy 
( 1 888)  is  a  valuable  historical  work  Notable  among 
a  long  list  of  publications  is  his  hfo  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  (1874)  and  his  edition  of  Franklin's  com- 
plete works  (10  vols  ,  1887-88)  See  his  Retrospec- 
tions of  an  Active  Life  (5  vols  ,  1909-13) ,  biography 
by  Margaret  Clapp  (1947) 

Bigelow,  Poultney,  1855-,  Amencan  author  and 
traveler,  grad  Yale,  1879,  and  Columbia  School  of 
Law ,  1882,  son  of  John  Bigelow  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  m  New  York  in  1882,  but  soon  became  a 
journalist  and  world  traveler  He  continued  tho 
friendship  he  formed  in  childhood  with  William  II 
of  Germany  and  was  well  known  for  his  sympathy 
with  German  aims  Among  his  several  books  are 
Pnissianism  and  Pacifism  (1919)  and  his  autobi- 
ography, Seventy  Summers  (1925) 

Bigger,  town  (pop    1,799),  W  Sask  ,  W  of 
toon     It  is  a  railway  center 

Biggs,  E  Power  (Edward  George  Power  Biggs), 
190o-,  English-American  organist,  studied  at  tho 
Rov  al  Ac  ademy  of  Music,  London  His  reputation 
was  already  established  before  he  came  (1930)  to 
the  United  States  Through  many  recitals  and 
through  a  series  of  weekly  broadcasts,  begun  in 
1942,  from  the  Germanic  Museum  of  Harvard 
Umv  ,  he  has  done  much  to  make  the  beat  organ 
music,  particularly  that  of  the  baroque  period  and 
of  the  20th  cent ,  familiar  to  tho  American  public 

Biggs,  Hermann  Michael,  1859-1923,  Amencan 
ph>sicmn  and  public  health  administrator,  b  Tru- 
mansburg.  N  Y  .  M  D  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College  1883  After  stud  v.  ing  abroad  he  taught 
from  1887  to  192S  at  Bellevue  In  1S92  he  organ- 
ized and  bee  ame  director  of  the  bacteriological  lab- 
oratories of  the  New  York  city  health  department — 
the  fiist  of  their  kind  in  the  countiy — and  m  1894 
he  instituted  theproduc  tion  and  free  distribution  of 
diphtheria  antitoxin  His  measures  for  the  control  of 
tuberculosis  were  also  notable  In  1914  he  became 
state  health  commissioner  See  biography  by  C  E 
A  Winslow  (1929) 

Bigheart,  Okla    see  BAKNSDALL 

Big    Hole    Battlefield    National    Monument:    see 

NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

Bighorn,  river,  461  mi  long,  formed  at  Riverton,  W 
central  Wyo  ,  by  the  confluence  of  the  Wind  and 
the  Popo  Agie  It  flows  N  between  the  Absaroka 
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BIGHORN 

Range  aud  the  Bighorn  Mte.  into  Montana,  where 
it  receives  the  Little  Bighorn  and  flows  NE  to  the 
Yellowstone  nver.  At  its  mouth  a  trading  post  was 
established  in  1807  The  Bighorn  basin  is  included 
in  the  unified  plans  for  the  development  of  the  Mis- 
HOURI  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT  The  Riverton  project 
and  the  SHOSHONE  PROJECT  are  on  tn butanes  of  the 
Bighorn  The  Hardm  project  (with  Kane  and  Yel- 
lowtail  dams)  and  the  Bighorn  project  (with  Boy- 
sen  Dam,  c  20  mi  NE  of  Riverton,  begun  in  1947) 
are  parts  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  plans  for 
the  Bighorn  itself 

birhorn  or  Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  wild  sheep  of  W 
North  America,  formerly  plentiful  in  mountains 
from  Canada  to  Mexico  Indiscriminate  hunting, 
disease,  and  scarcity  of  food  have  reduced  its  num- 
bers and  in  some  areas  exterminated  it  It  is  a  heav\ 
grav  ish-hrown  animal,  with  a  conspicuous  whitish 
patch  on  its  hind  quarters,  the  male  carries  on  its 
head  a  pair  of  heavs  curling  horns,  while  the  female 
has  short,  straight  spikes  Ono  form  lives  at  high 
altitudes  in  the  W  United  States  and  another  in 
desert  regions,  Alaskan  forms  are  Ball's  or  white 
sheep  and  Stone's  or  black  sheep 

Bighorn  Mountains,  part  of  the  Rocky  Mts  ,  N  cen- 
tral Wyo ,  extending  N  of  the  Mont  border  E  of 
the  Bighorn  river  and  reaching  13,166  ft  in  Cloud 
Peak  They  include  the  Bighorn  National  Forest, 
mainly  of  pine,  spruce,  and  fir,  the  grazing  place  of 
many  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep 

Bigier  Lake,  see  TAHOE,  LAKE 

Big  Mamtou  Palls  (manltCo),  165  ft  high,  NW 
Wis.,  in  the  Black  River  which  flows  N  to  Lake 
Superior  The  falls  are  the  highest  in  the  state 

Bdgnon,  Louis  Pierre  Edouard  Owe'  pyeV  adwar' 
benyo'),  1771-1841,  French  diplomat  and  historian 
He  held  a  number  of  varied  posts  under  Napoleon, 
was  acting  minister  of  foreign  affairs  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  and  after  Waterloo  signed  the  sur- 
render of  Pans  A  member  of  the  thainher  of 
deputies  in  the  Restoration,  he  was  briefly  (1830) 
foreign  minister  under  Louis  Philippe  who  raised 
him  to  th«  peerage  in  1837  His  major  historical 
work  is  the  Histmre  de  France  tons  Napalion  (10 
vols  ,  1829-50) 

Bignoma  (blgno'neu),  name  for  a  genus  of  plants 
in  which  tho  THUMPI/T  CREEPER  is  sometimoa  in- 
cluded, but  often  limited  to  a  single  species,  the 
cross  vine  or  trumpet  flower,  Bignanta  (or  Am- 
9ottticbua)  capreolota  This  is  a  tall  c  limber  with 
trumpet-shaped,  reddish-orange  flowers,  cultivated 
on  walls  and  trees  and  in  greenhouses  and  native 
to  the  United  States  from  Virginia  and  Illinois 
southward  The  stem  in  cross  section  reveals  a 
crosshke  design  because  of  which  sacred  virtues 
have  been  attributed  to  the  plant 

Bigod,   Hugh:  see   NORFOLK,    HUGH  BIOOD,    IST 

KARL  0» 

Bigordi,  Domemco    see  GHIRL.ANDAIO,  DOMBNICO 

Bigot,  Francois  (frftswS'  begO').  d  after  1760,  m- 
tendaut  of  New  France  (1748-50),  b  Bordeaux, 
Frame  At  Louisburg,  where  he  served  (1739—45) 
as  commissary,  it  has  been  said  that  he  indulged 
in  fraudulent  practices  which  contributed  to  tho 
downfall  of  that  fort  Powerful  friends  in  trance 
secured  for  him  the  office  of  intendant  of  New 
trance  Bigot  arrived  at  Quebec  in  1748  and  im- 
mediately instituted  a  system  of  peculation  by 
which  everj  branch  of  the  public  service  was  laid 
under  tribute  tn  enrich  himself  and  his  friends  His 
corrupt  administration  reduced  the  colony  to  bank- 
ruptcy and  paved  the  way  for  the  English  con- 
quest After  the  fall  of  New  trance,  ho  returned 
to  Franco,  where  he  was  arrested,  imprisoned  for 
nearly  a  year,  compelled  to  make  restitution,  and 
then  banished  Tho  date  of  Bigot's  death  is  un- 
c  ertam 

Big  Kapids,  resort  city  (pop  4,987),  co  seat  of 
Mecosta  co  ,  N  Mich  ,  at  falls  of  the  Muskegon  NE 
of  Grand  Rapids,  settled  1854,  me  1869  Its  exten- 
sive gas  wells  supply  a  wide  area  Furniture  and 
tools  are  made.  Ferris  Institute  is  in  Big  Rapids 
(see  FBTCRIS,  W  N  )  A  state  fish  hatchery  is  near 

Big  Hirer ?  see  FORT  GEORGE,  uver. 

Big  Sandy  River.  1  River  formed  at  Louisa,  Ky  ,  by 
the  junction  of  Tug  Fork  and  Levisa  Fork  It  is 
part  of  the  Kentucky- West  Virginia  boundary  and 
flows  N  to  the  Ohio  at  Catlettsburg,  Ky  %  River 
rising  in  W  Tennessee,  N  of  Lexington,  arid  flowing 
generally  NNE  to  the  Kentucky  Reservoir  of  the 
Tennessee  river 

Big  Sioux  (soo),  river  rising  m  NE  South  Dakota 
and  flowing  south  420  mi  through  a  country  of 
hikes  and  forma  past  Watertown  and  Sioux  Falls 
to  the  Missouri  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  In  its  lower 
course  it  is  {tart  of  the  Iowa-South  Dakota 
boundary. 

Big  Spring,  city  (pop  12,604),  co  seat  of  Howard 
co ,  W  Texas,  SW  of  Sweet  water,  founded  1881 
with  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  me  1907  The 
spring,  which  once  fed  Seal's  Branch  of  the  Colo- 
ratio  but  is  now  dry,  was  known  to  the  Comanche, 
to  buffalo  hunters,  to  cattle  ranchers,  and  finally 
to  cotton  and  grain  farmers  Oil,  discovered  in 
1928,  made  the  city  a  center  of  industries  concerned 
with  oil  It  also  handles  and  processes  meat,  dairy, 
poultry,  and  clay  products  and  has  railroad  shops. 

Big  Stome  Gap,  manufacturing  and  mining  town 
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(pop  4,331),  extreme  SW  Va.,  near  the  Ky.  Hne 
and  in  the  coal  distnot  of  the  Cumberlands,  me 
1888  It  was  named  for  the  pass  cut  through  the 
mountains  by  the  Powell  river  The  Southwest 
Virginia  Museum,  founded  in  1935  and  under  state 
control  since  1946,  presents  the  history  and  folk 
culture  of  SW  Virginia  Natural  Tunnel  (100-200 
ft  high,  130  ft  wide,  and  c  900  ft  long)  is  south 

Big  Stone  Lake,  long  narrow  lake  on  the  Minn  - 
S  Dak  line,  once  the  outlet  of  glacial  Lake  Agas- 
sis The  Minnesota  river  has  its  source  in  the  lake 

Bigtha,  chamberlain  of  Ahasuerus    Esther  1  10 

Bigthan,  chambeilam  who  conspired  with  Teresh 
against  King  Ahasuerus  Esther  2  21  He  is  called 
Bigthana  (blg'thunu)  in  Esther  6  2 

Big  Timber,  city  (pop  1,533),  co  seat  of  Sweet 
Grass  co  ,  S  Mont ,  on  the  Yellowstone  river  and 
NE  of  Livingston,  mo  1902  In  cattle  and  sheep- 
raising  country,  it  has  dude  ranches  near  by 

big  tree   see  SKQTTOI A 

Bigvai  (btg'val,  blgvftl)  1  Signer  of  the  covenant 
Esra  2  2,  Neh  7  7,  10  16  1  Name  of  a  family  in 
the  return  Esra  2  14  ,  Neh  7  19 

Bihar  (b?har'),  state  (70,368  sq  mi  ,  pop 
36,545,575),  NW  India  Patna  is  the  capital  Bi- 
har is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nepal  and  on  the 
east  by  Pakistan  The  predominantly  agricultural 
northern  area,  crossed  by  the  Ganges  nver,  sup- 
ports the  bulk  of  the  population  Rainfall,  fre- 
quently inadequate,  is  supplemented  by  extensive 
irrigation  Rice  is  grown  where  possible,  maiae, 
wheat,  barley,  sugar  cane,  and  oil  needs  are  also 
important  crops  Jute  is  the  mam  cash  crop  of  the 
extreme  northeast  The  central  and  southern  areas 
are  hilh  The  southeastern  section  is  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  India's  mineral  wealth  Mica 
and  copper  are  abundant  Iron,  found  in  associa- 
tion with  coal,  is  fabricated  at  the  great  Jamshed- 
pur  steelworks  The  chief  transportation  lines  run 
east  and  west,  thus  linking  central  India  with  the 
Bengal  ports  The  provincial  population,  almost 
entirely  Hindu,  is  unusually  homogeneous  for  In- 
dia They  speak  Bihari,  an  Indo-European  lan- 
guage Bihar  was  the  scene  of  Buddha's  early  life 
Its  history  after  the  17th  cent  was  largely  linked 
with  that  of  Bengal  from  whu  h  it  was  separated 
in  1912  to  become  part  of  Bihar  and  Orissa  prov 
From  1936  to  1950  it  was  a  provime 

Bihan  (bfthar'f),  Indo-European  language  See 
HNC,U*GB  (table) 

Busk,  RHFKR  sec  BISK 

Bijapur  or  Be j spur  (both  btja'pdor),  town  (pop 
48,968),  SE  Bombay  state,  India  There  are  ex- 
tensive remains  from  the  period  (<  1490-1686) 
when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Moslem  state  of 
Bqapur,  notably  tho  tomb  of  Mahrnud  Shah,  with 
a  dome  c  124  ft  in  diameter  Bijapur  is  pri- 
marily a  market  place  and  a  ootton-gi lining  center 

Bijns/Anna  (Vnh  bins'),  c  1494-1575',  Flemish 
poet  of  Antwerp  Her  three  volumes  (1528,  1548, 
1567)  of  Kric  verse  place  her  among  the  foremost 
Dutch  poets  of  her  age  She  exi  elled  in  robust  sat- 
ires passionately  inveighing  against  the  social 
evils  of  the  day  and  attacking  the  Reformation 
Her  religious  poetry  is  sim  ere  amj  moving 

Biks,  El  (el  blkft'  be/ka),  valley,  c  100  mi  long. 
Syria  arid  Lebanon,  between  the  Lebanon  and  the 
Anti-Lebanon  ranges  The  upper  course  of  the 
Orontes  flows  in  the  valley,  which  wns  the  heart  of 
am  lent  Coele-S>na  and  was  the  scene  of  warfare 
from  the  dawn  of  history  It  was  included  in  a 

Krovince  of  the  Persian  Empire  and  was  later 
itterly  contested  bv  theSeleucidsandthe  Ptolemaic 
kings  of  Eg>  pt  Antioc  h  was  founded  by  Seleucus 
I  to  dominate  the  region  The  name  also  appears 
as  El  Beqa  and  El  Bukaa 

Bikaner  (blkuneV)  foimer  native  state  (23,181  sq 
mi  ,  pop  1,292,938),  Raj putana,  India  The  land, 
almost  entirely  desert,  chiefly  supports  the  raising 
of  sheep  and  camels  Wool  is  locally  spun  and 
woven  In  1949  Bikaner  was  joined  to  the  state 
of  Rajasthan  Its  capital  city,  Bikaner  (pop 
127,226),  was  founded  in  1488  There  are  several 
beautiful  Rajput  palaces  of  the  16th  cent  Fine 
blankets  and  carpets  are  manufacturer] 

Bikini  (hSkt'ne'),  uninhabited  atoll  comprising  36 
islets  on  a  reef  25  mi  long,  central  Pacific,  one  of 
the  Hahk  Cham  in  the  Marshall  Islands  Its  for- 
mer inhabitants  were  removed  in  1946  to  Rongenk 
before  U  S  atom-bomb  tests  were  made  here 
Later  the  Bikini  natives  were  transferred  from 
Rongenk  and  were  in  1949  on  Kih  The  atoll  was 
formerly  called  Escholta  Islands 

Bilac,  Olavo  (ulft'vo  bflak'),  1866-1918,  Brazilian 
poet  He  was  the  chief  poet  of  the  Parnassian 
s<  hool  in  Brazil,  and  hi»  writings  have  an  enameled 
elegance  as  well  as  sensual  richness  Some  of  them 
are  gathered  m  Poesttw  (1888)  and  Tnrde  (after- 
noon] (1919) 

Bilarpur  (brtas'poT"').  state  (453  sq  mi  ,  pop 
110,136),  NW  India,  in  the  W  Himalayas  The 
capital  is  Bitaspur  (pop  2,873)  The  state  was 
selected  as  the  site  of  a  large  proje*  ted  darn  across 
the  Sutlej  river 

Bilbao  (belba'o),  city  (pop.  183,200),  capital  of 
Viwaya  prov  ,  N  Spain,  m  the  BASQUE  PROVINCES, 
on  both  banks  of  the  NervuSn  river,  near  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  The  second  port  of  Spain  since  the 


19th  cent ,  it  is  the  center  of  an  important  indus- 
trial area,  with  rich  iron  deposits  m  the  vicinity 
Steel  mills  and  shipbuilding  are  the  chiefjindustries 
Founded  in  the  14th  cent  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
settlement,  Bilbao  flourished  in  the  15th  and  16th 
cent  In  the  19th  cent,  it  was  twice  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  the  Carhsts  Bilbao  was  the  seat  of  tho 
short-lived  Basque  autonomous  government  from 
1936  until  its  capture  (1937)  by  the  Insurgents 

Bilbilis.  see  CALATATUD,  Spam. 

Bilbo,  Theodore  Oilmore,  1877-1947,  U  S  Senator 
(193&  47).  b  Poplarville,  Pearl  River  co  ,  Miss 
After  study  at  the  Univ  of  Nashville  (1897-1900) 
and  Vanderbilt  Univ  law  school  (1905-7),  he  was 
admitted  (1908)  to  the  Tennessee  bar  One  of  the 
most  ultraconservative  of  Southern  Democrats,  he 
won  his  political  way  as  a  demagogue  upholding 
white  supremacy  and  was  twice  governor  of  Mis- 
sissippi (1916-20,  1928-32)  before  he  served  as 
U  8  Senator  from  that  state  He  died  while  the 
80th  Congress  was  investigating  charges  that  he 
was  disqualified  for  the  Senate  because  of  anti- 
Negro  campaigning  and  accepting  bnbea 

Bildad,  the  second,  and  perhaps  the  least  consoling, 
of  Job's  comforters  Job  8,18,25,42  9 

Bilderdijk,  Willem  (wITum  bfl'durdlk),  1756-1831 
Dutch  poet  A  monarchist  exile  (1795-1806)  from 
tho  Batavian  Republic,  he  returned  to  the  Nether- 
lands under  Louis  Bonaparte,  whom  he  tutored  in 
Dutch  Later  he  conducted  a  small  private  college 
at  Leiden  There  he  had  great  influence  on  his 
pupils,  among  them  Isaac  da  Costa  and  Jacob  van 
Lonnep  Bilderdtjk's  work  is  of  prodigious  quan- 
tity and  very  uneven  At  its  best,  however,  the 
poetry  is  so  splendid — the  poet  is  so  much  the 
master  of  his  medium — that  Bilderdnk  is  ranked 
as  the  mst  great  Dutch  poet  after  Vondel  His 
most  ambitious  effort  is  an  unfinished  epic,  De 
Ondergang  der  etrste  Wardd  [the  destruction  of  the 
first  creation]  (1820) 

bile,  alkaline  fluid  formed  in  the  liver,  usually  yel- 
low, yellowish  brown,  or  green  in  color  It  H 
composed  chiefly  of  water,  bilo  salts  and  acids,  bile 
pigments  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  worn- 
out  red  corpuscles,  cholesterol,  louthm,  and  in- 
organic salts  In  man  the  bile  is  stored  tomporanh 
in  the  OAXL  BLADDER,  from  which  it  passes  through 
the  cystic  and  common  bile  ducts  into  the  first  part 
of  the  small  intestine  when  the  partially  digested 
food  reaches  that  portion  of  tho  alimentary  canal 
Not  all  the  functions  of  bite  have  boon  fully  investi- 
gated, but  it  is  known  to  aid  in  tho  omulsification, 
digestion,  and  absorption  of  fats  and  to  serve  as  a 
means  of  cum  mg  oft  the  bile  pigments  and  certain 
other  products  to  be  excreted  If  tho  flow  of  bile 
through  the  bile  ducts  is  Obstructed  by  bacteria, 
gall  stones,  or  other  abnormalities,  digestive  dis- 
turbances and  frequently  TVXTNDKE  result 

Bileam  (bll'eum),  trie  same  as  IBLEAM 

Bilgah  (hti'gu)  [Heb  ,=  cheerful  ness]  1  Priest  1 
Chron  24  14  S  Priest  in  the  return  Neh  12  5,  18 
He  is  called  Bilgai  (bu'gftl,  gl'I)  at  Neh  10  8 

Bilhah  (bll'hu)  1  Rachel's  maid  and  Jacob's  con- 
cubine Gen  2929,  10  I  H,  3522,25,  4625,  494, 
1  Chron  7  13  2  City  of  Simeon,  of  unknown 
location  1  Chron  429  Baalah  Joshua  1529 
Balah  Joshua  19  3 

Bilhan  (bTl'han)  1  Honte  Gen  3627,  1  Chron 
1  42  *  Benjamite  1  Chron  7  10 

biliousness,  common  term  for  symptoms  caused  by 
disorders  of  the  liver  and  the  gaU  bladder,  mani- 
fested bv  malaise,  headache,  indigestion,  rmuseu, 
vomiting,  and  possibly  slight  jaundice  A  fat-free 
diet  is  usually  recommended 

Billaud-Varenne,  Jacques  Nicolas  (zhak'  n?k5l«V 
bfyo'-vareV),  1756-1819,  French  revolutionist  One 
of  the  most  violent  antimonarchists  in  tho  Conven- 
tion, he  became  a  member  of  tho  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  he  denied  that  anyone  was  invi- 
olable, and  he  secured  the  passage  of  laws  against 
monopolies  He  plotted  first  against  DANTOK  and 
then  against  ROBBSPIERRK  Deported  to  French 
Guiana  after  Robespierre's  fall,  he  refused  an  am- 
nesty offered  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  In  1816  he 
fled  to  Haiti,  where  he  died 

Billerica  (Ml'rflcu),  town  (pop  7,933),  NE  Mass  , 
on  the  Concord  and  S  of  Lowell,  settled  1637.  in< 
1655  It  was  one  of  the  "praying  Indian"  towns  of 
John  ELIOT  The  Manning  house  dates  from  1696 
The  town  has  railroad  shops  and  produces  woolen 
and  asbestos  products 

billiards,  game  played  with  a  tapered,  leather-tipped 
stick  called  a  cue  and  usually  throe  ivory  balls,  on 
an  oblong,  cloth-covered,  slate  table  with  raised 
and  cushioned  edges  In  England  a  table  (6  ft 
x  12  ft )  with  six  pockets  is  used,  in  America  the 
standard  table  (5  ft  x  10  ft )  is  pocketless,  and 
scoring  is  by  caroms  only,  i  e  ,  by  causing  the  three 
balls  to  strike  each  other  in  specified  ways  Pool 
is  played  on  a  table  with  pockets  (usually  aix),  and 
15  balls  and  a  cue  ball  are  used  Pocket  bilhards 
is  a  variant  of  billiards,  played  on  a  pool  table;  in 
addition  to  caroms,  tho  pocketing  of  balls  enters 
into  the  scoring  Variants  of  these  games  were 
popular  m  France  in  the  16th  cent ,  and  a  similar 
game  was  played  earlier.  The  country  of  origin  is 
a  matter  or  dispute.  Playing  bilhards  was  popular 
in  England  in  Shakapere  s  time,  and  the  game  has 
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been  known  in  America  since  colonial  days. 
Willie  Hoppe,  who  became  prominent  in  1905,  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  foremost  billiards 
player  of  all  time 

Billings,  Frank.  1864—1932,  American  physician,  b 
Highland,  Wis.,  M.D.  Northwestern  Umv  ,  1881 
He  taught  at  Northwestern  from  1882  to  1898  and 
at  Rush  Medical  College  from  1898,  becoming  dean 
in  1900  He  was  an  editor  of  the  second  edition 
(1914)  and  of  several  later  editions  of  Therapeuaia 
of  Internal  Diteaaes  and  with  E  C.  Rosenow  did  im- 
portant work  on  focal  infection 

Billings,  John  Shaw,  1838-1913,  American  surgeon 
and  librarian,  studied  medicine  at  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio  In  the  Civil  War  he  was  medical  in- 
spector of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  After  the  war 
he  was  given  charge  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
Library  in  Washington  The  catalogue  entries  in- 
creased, under  his  supervision,  from  600  to  60,000 
by  1873,  and  soon  after  he  began  the  preparation 
of  the  great  Index  Catalogue  Sixteen  volumes  ap- 
peared before  his  retirement  In  1879  the  Index 
Mediciu,  a  monthly  guide  to  current  medical  liter- 
ature, was  initiated  by  him  Ho  designed  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  As  director  of  the  combined 
Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  foundations  in  New  York 
which  were  to  become  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, he  consolidated  the  collections,  planned  and 
supervised  the  erection  of  the  central  horary  build- 
ing, united  the  various  free  circulating  libraries  of 
the  oity,  secured  $6,000.000  from  Carnegie  for 
branch  buildings,  and  m  general  created  the  New 
York  Public  Library  as  it  now  stands.  See  biog- 
raphies by  F  H  Garnson  (1915)  and  H  M  Ly- 
denberg  (1924) 

Billings,  Josh,  pseud  of  Henry  Wheeler  Shaw, 
1818-85,  American  humorist  and  lecturer,  b 
Lanesboro,  Mass  After  a  roving  life  as  farmer, 
explorer,  and  coal  miner,  he  settled  in  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N  Y  ,  as  auctioneer  and  real-estate  dealer  In 
1860  he  began  to  write  hi»  humorous  sketches  in 
rural  dialect  and  soon  became  also  a  popular  lec- 
turer See  study  by  Cyril  Clemens  (1932) 

Billings,  William,  1746-1800,  American  composer, 
the  first  American  professional  musician,  b  Bos- 
ton Though  unschooled  in  music,  he  wrote  hvmns 
and  sacred  choruses  of  great  vitahtj ,  employing  a 
rugged  sort  of  imitative  c  ounterp<>«it~  -hence  their 
designation  as  fugumg  tunes  He  often  wrote  his 
own  texts,  breaking  with  the  colonial  tradition  of 
versified  psalmody  He  wns  an  innovator  in  the 
use  of  the  pitch  pipe,  he  also  introduced  the  use  of 
the  cello  into  church  services  A  singing  class 
which  he  organized  became  (1786)  the  Stoughtoii 
Musical  Society  and  is  still  in  existence  His  publi- 
cations include  The  New  England  t'salm  Singer 
(1770),  The  Singing  Masttr's  Assistant  (1778),  and 
The  Continental  Harmony  (1794) 

Billings,  city  (pop  23.261),  co  seat  of  Yellowstone 
co  ,  S  Mont ,  on  the  Yellowstone  river,  me  1885 
Founded  (1882)  bv  the  Northern  Pacific  RR  and 
named  for  Frederick  Billings,  its  president,  Billings 
quit  kly  became  an  important  shipping  point,  with 
varied  industries,  including  an  oil  refinery  A  state 
irrigation  project  of  i.OOO  acres  is  just  outside  the 
c  ity  limits  The  30,000-acre  Huntley  projec  t  of  the 
U  S  Bureau  of  Reclamation  encircles  Billings  at  a 
30-mile  radius  A  state  normal  school  and  ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN  CnixfruK  arc  here  Prehistoric  remains 
were  found  (1937)  in  near-by  caves 

Billingsgate  (bfl'mRzgft.-gat),  one  of  the  old  city 
gates  of  central  London  and  hence  a  wharf  and 
fish-market  district  below  London  Bridge  on  the 
noith  bank  of  the  Thames  The  name  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  coarse  language  prevalent  hero  and  in 
similar  districts 

Billings  Polytechnic  Institute  see  ROCKY  MOUN- 
TAIN CoLUCCiK 

Bilhton  (bel'leton)  or  Belitong  (bcle'tong),  island 
(1,866  sq  mi,  pop  including  off  shore  islets  7  J.429), 
Indonesia,  E  of  Bangka  Briefly  occupied  bv  the 
British,  the  island  became  a  Dutch  possession  in 
1824  It  has  valuable  tin  mines  chiefly  worked  by 
Chinese  labor 

bill  of  exchange,  written  order  signed  by  the  person 
giving  it  and  requiring  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  to  pay  a  third  party  or  his  order  a  certain 
sum  of  money  on  demand  or  at  a  specified  time  It 
is  sometimes  known  as  a  DRAFT  Tho  bill  of  ex- 
change was  originally  a  promissory  note,  but  it 
canio  to  indicate  an  indebtedness  incurred  in  one 
kind  of  money  and  paid  in  another,  i  e ,  it  "ex- 
changed" moneys  of  different  mints  It  was  orig- 
inally devised  to  give  credit  to  a  customer  who  in- 
tended to  pay  m  the  future,  but  it  came  to  be  used 
to  pay  foreign  debts  (see  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE)  in 
that  it  obviated  the  annoyance,  expense,  and  risk 
of  transmitting  moriev  Apparently  it  was  used  in 
early  Babylon,  Egypt,  and  Rome,  but  the  earliest 
clear  instance  of  its  use  is  m  Genoa  c  1 156  Bills  of 
exchange  are  commonly  drawn  by  sellers  or  ex- 
porters upon  buyers  or  importers  in  FOREIGN 
TRADE.  They  are  little  used  in  trade  within  the 
United  States,  but  more  so  m  domestic  trade  in 
European  countries.  The  bill  is  sometimes  payable 
on  demand,  usually,  however,  it  is  payable  a  stated 
number  of  days  after  acceptance  by  the  debtor. 
Shipping  papers  covering  the  goods  sold  are  or- 
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dinarily  attached  to  a  bill  as  added  security.  A  bill 
of  exchange  enables  the  exporter  to  obtain  imme- 
diate cash  for  his  goods,  a  bank  will  buy  the  bill  or 
grant  him  a  loan  on  it  and  then  will  undertake 
through  an  agent  m  the  importer's  country  to  col- 
lect the  debt  when  due  See  A  M  Samuel,  The 
Working  of  the  Bill  of  Exchange  (1929) 

Bill  of  Rights,  1689,  in  British  history,  one  of  the 
great  instruments  of  the  constitution  It  registered 
in  statutory  form  the  results  of  the  long  17th-cen- 
tury struggle  between  the  Stuart  kings  and  the 
English  people.  Its  principles  were  accepted  by 
William  III  and  Mary  II  m  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  as  a  condition  of  ascending  the  throne  after 
the  revolution  in  which  James  II  was  dethroned 
(1688)  The  Bill  of  Rights  stated  that  certain  acts 
of  James  II  were  illegal  and  henceforth  prohibited, 
that  Englishmen  possessed  certain  inviolable  civil 
and  political  rights,  that  Jarnes  had  forfeited  the 
throne  by  abdication  and  that  William  and  Mary 
were  lawful  sovereigns,  and  that  the  succession 
should  pass  to  the  heirs  of  Mary,  then  to  Princess 
Anne  (later  queen)  and  her  heirs,  and  that  no 
Roman  Catholic  could  ever  be  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land By  its  provisions  and  implications  it  gave 
political  supremacy  to  Parliament  and  was  supple- 
mented (1701)  by  the  Act  of  SETTLEMENT 

Bill  of  Rights,  in  U  S  history,  see  CONSTITUTION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Billy  the  Kid,  1859-81,  American  outlaw,  b  New 
York  city  His  real  name  was  William  H  Bonney 
His  family  moved  to  Kansas  and  then  to  New 
Mexico  when  he  was  a  child  He  early  frequented 
saloons  and  gambling  halls,  and  before  he  was  16 
he  had  killed  several  men  In  1878  he  led  a  gang  in 
the  Lincoln  co  cattle  war,  killed  a  sheriff,  and  en- 
gaged in  large-scale  cattle  rustling  John  S  Chisum 
and  other  cattlemen  secured  (1880)  the  election 
of  a  new  sheriff  sworn  to  rid  the  country  of  the 
cattle  thieves  Billy  the  Kid  was  captured,  tried, 
and  sentenced  to  death  He  es<  aped  but  waa  again 
trapped  and  was  shot  by  Sheriff  Pat  F  Garrett 
See  biographies  by  Pat  F  Garrett  (1882,  new  ed  , 
1927),  C  A.  Sinngo  (1920),  and  Walter  Noble 
Burns  (1926) 

Biloxi  (bUnk'so),  city  (pop  17,475),  SE  Miss ,  on  a 
small  peninsula  between  Mississippi  Sound  and 
Biloxi  Bay,  me  as  a  town  1838  as  a  citv  1896  It 
is  a  popular  resort  and  fishing  and  boatbuilding 
center  and  packs  and  ships  large  quantities  of 
oysters  and  shrimps  The  first  white  settlement  in 
the  lower  Mississippi  valley  was  established  m  1699 
across  the  bav  at  Old  Biloxi  (now  Ocean  Springs)  by 
the  French  under  IBERVILLE  In  1702  BIKNVIIXE 
transferred  the  settlement  to  the  Mobile  area  Now 
Biloxi,  the  present  site  of  the  city ,  was  founded  m 
1719  and  was  Louisiana's  seat  of  government  until 
1722,  when  New  Orleans  was  made  capital  The 
citv  is  the  scat  of  a  U  S  coast  guard  air  base,  a  U  S 
veterans'  hospital,  and  Naval  Reserve  Park,  now 
included  m  U  S  Keesler  Field  (air  base)  Near  bv 
is  "Beauvoir"  (1852-54),  last  home  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  now  a  state  Confederate  \eterans'  home 
Ship  Island  a  long  sandj  bar  just  off  the  coast,  has 
served  intermittently  as  a  naval  base 

Biloxi  Bay,  arm  of  Mississippi  Sound,  c  17  mi  long 
and  1  to  3  mi  wide,  SE  Miss  It  receives  the 
Biloxi  river  A,  bridge  (1930)  from  Biloxi  to  Ocean 
Springs  crosses  the  bay 

Bilshan  [Heb,=son  of  the  tongue],  one  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  Ezra  2  2,  Neh  7  7 

Btlston,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  31,225,  1947 
estimated  pop  32,080),  Staffordshire,  England 
There  are  potteries  and  coal  mines 

Bimeler,  Joseph  Michael  (bl'mulur),  1778-1853, 
German  religious  leader,  originally  called  Baum- 
eler  A  teacher  of  the  separatists  in  W  Qrttemberg, 
in  1817  he  led  a  group  of  them  to  America  In  Ohio 
thev  founded  the  community  of  ZOAR 

bimetallism,  name  first  used  in  1869  by  Cernuschi 
to  describe  a  monetary  system  m  which  two  com- 
modities, usually  gold  and  silver,  are  used  as  a 
standard  and  are  coined  without  limit  at  a  ratio 
fixed  by  legislation  which  also  designates  both  of 
them  as  legally  ac<  eptable  for  all  payments  The 
ratio  is  expressed  in  terms  of  weight,  as  "16  oz  of 
silver  equal  1  oz  of  gold,"  which  is  described  as  a 
ratio  of  16  to  1  As  the  ratio  is  determined  by  law, 
it  has  no  relation  to  the  commercial  value  of  the 
metals,  which  fluctuates  constantly  Gresham's 
law,  therefore,  applies,  i  e  ,  the  metal  that  is  com- 
mercially valued  at  less  than  its  face  value  tends 
to  be  used  as  money,  and  tho  metal  commercially 
valued  at  more  than  its  face  value  tends  to  be  used 
as  metal,  valued  by  weight,  and  hence  is  withdrawn 
from  circulation  as  money  In  bimetallism  the 
debtor  tends  to  pay  in  the  metal  which  is  commer- 
cially the  cheaper,  thus  creating  a  demand  which 
is  likely  to  bring  its  commercial  value  up  to  its  face 
value  Until  the  acts  of  1798  and  1816  under 
which  England  made  gold  the  standard  currency, 
all  countries  practiced  bimetallism  Bimetallism 
was  strengthened  by  the  formation  of  the  Latin 
Union  in  1866,  which  included  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland,  to  which  were  joined  in 
1867  Greece  and  Rumania  But  in  1873  the  new 
German  Empire  adopted  the  gold  standard,  and 
shortly  thereafter  the  Latin  union  was  dissolved  and 
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most  modern  nations  abandoned  bimetallism  for  the 
gold  standard.  In  the  United  States  bimetallism 
was  abandoned  in  1873,  but  the  Bland-Allison  Act 
of  1878  allowed  a  limited  coinage  of  silver  dollars, 
a  "limping  bimetallism,"  partially  dependent  on 
silver  but  primarily  dependent  on  gold  This  policy 
was  finally  ended  by  the  Gold  Standard  Art  of 1900 
Bimetallism  was  long  a  paramount  political  issue 
in  the  United  States  SCOMONFY  See  F  A  Walker, 
International  Bimetallism  (1904),  H  D  Macleod, 
Bimetallism  (1900)  Rone  Loon,  Money  and  Trade 
(1937),  Anatol  Murad,  The  Paradox  of  a  Metal 
Standard  (1939) 

Bimhsl  (blin'hal)  [Heb  ,-son  of  circumcision],  Ash- 
erite  1  Chroii  7  33 

Bimtnii  (bl'rnlnez,  bumC'nez),  island  group,  part 
of  the  Bahama  Islands  The  Bimmis  include  North 
Bimmi,  South  Birnini.  and  surrounding  cays  Here 
legend  pla<es  the  fountain  of  youth  for  which 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  searched  The  islands  are 
today  known  especially  for  the  exceptionally  good 
fishing  in  near-bv  waters 

binder,  for  the  harvesting  machine  see  REAPER 

Bmdraban  or  Bmdrabund,  India   see  BRINDABAN 

Bine*  (bln'ftu),  descendant  of  Saul.  1  Chron  887, 
943 

Binet,  Alfred  (alfred'  bfina'),  1857-1911,  French 
psychologist  From  1894  he  was  director  of  the 
psychology  laboratory  at  the  Sorbonne  He  is 
known  for  hm  research  and  innovation  m  testing 
human  intelligence  With  Theodore  Simon  (1873- ) 
he  devised  (1906-11)  a  series  of  tests  which,  with 
revisions,  came  into  wide  use  in  schools,  industries 
and  the  army  The  Stanford,  the  Herring,  and 
the  Kuhlmarm  revisions  are  important  Bmet  and 
Simon  wrote  Lea  Enfantt  anormauz  (1907,  Eng 
tr.  Mentally  Defective  Children,  1914)  Most  of 
his  writings  were  published  in  Annee  peychologique, 
a  journal  which  he  founded  in  1895 

Bmgen  (blng'un),  city  (pop  15,373),  W  Germany, 
on  the  Khme,  above  the  whirlpool  known  as  Binger 
Loch  In  former  Hesse-Darmstadt,  it  waa  after 
1945  included  in  the  trench-occupied  Rhmeland- 
Palatmate  Bmgen  lies  in  a  famous  wine  district 
Dating  from  pre-Roman  times,  it  was  fortified  (1st 
cent  B  C  )  by  Drusus  It  joined  the  Hanseatic 
League  in  1254  and  in  1281  came  under  the  rule  of 
the,  archbishop  of  Mainz  Near  Btngen,  on  a  rock 
in  the  Rhine,  is  the  famous  Mausoturm  (mouse 
tower),  where,  according  to  legend,  Archbishop 
Hatto  of  Mainz  waa  devoured  by  mice  for  wronging 
his  subjects 

Bmgham,  Caleb,  1757-1H17,  American  textbook 
writer,  b  Salisbury ,  Conn  ,  grad  Dartmouth, 
1782  Pie  taught  until  1790  then  became  a  book- 
seller arid  publisher  in  Boston  He  wrote  and 
published  some  of  the  earliest  grammars,  spelling 
books  and  geographies  and  was  especially  known 
for  his  readers  The  American  Preceptor  (1794)  and 
The  Columbian  Orator  (1797),  which  predominated 
in  New  England  schools  for  the  next  quarter 
century 

Bmgham,  George  Caleb,  1811-79,  American  genre 
painter,  b  Augusta  co  ,  Va  His  family  moved  to 
Missouri  in  1819,  and  Missouri  was  the  arena  of 
most  of  Bmgham's  activities  Discovering  a  talent 
for  portraiture,  he  made  and  sold  likenesses  of  his 
ncight>ors  In  18  }7  he  studied  for  a  short  time  at 
the  Pennyslvama  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  From 
1856  to  1869  Bmghara  traveled  in  Europe,  study- 
ing at  DUsseldorf  for  a  time  Journeys  on  the 
Mississippi  and  through  tho  South  resulted  m  such 
paintings  as  The  Jolly  Flathoatmen  (1846,  Mercan- 
tile Library  Association,  St  Louis),  Daniel  Boonc 
Coming  through  the  Cumberland  Gap  (1851,  Wash- 
ington Umv  ,  St  Louis) ,  and  Raftsmen  Playing 
Cards  (City  Art  Mus  ,  St  Louis)  Bmgham  entered 
Missouri  politics  with  his  election  to  the  legislature 
in  1848  (he  had  been  defeated  in  1846) ,  he  served  as 
state  treasurer,  1862-65  (after  a  year  in  the  Union 
army),  and  became  state  adjutant  general  m  1875 
Such  pictures  as  The  Verdict  of  the  People  and 
Stump  Speaking  (Mercantile  Library  Association, 
St  Louis)  reflect  his  interest  m  politics  His  scenes 
— vigorous,  interesting  in  composition,  humorous, 
and  faithfully  representing  their  time  and  locale—- 
were very  popular  in  his  day,  and  engravings  from 
them  sold  widely  After  Bingham's  death  his  repu- 
tation was  in  ochpae  until  the  1930s,  when  exhibi- 
tions of  his  work  were  held  See  biography  by  A 
W  Christ-Janor  (1940) 

Bingham,  Hiram,  1789-1869,  American  Congrega- 
tion alist  missionary,  b  Bennmgton,  Vt ,  educated 
at  Middlebury  College  and  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  In  1819  the  American  Board  of  Missions 
sent  him',  with  others,  to  found  the  first  Protestant 
mission  m  the  Hawaiian  Islands  Bingham  adapted 
the  Hawaiian  language  to  writing,  published  Ele- 
mentary Lesson*  vn  Hawaiian  (1*52),  and,  with  his 
associates,  translated  the  Bible  into  Hawaiian 

Bingham,  Hiram,  1831-1908,  American  Congrega- 
tionalist  missionary,  b  Honolulu,  grad  Yale,  1853, 
and  Andover  TheoloKual  Seminary,  1855,  son  of 
Hiram  Bmgham  (1789-1869)  In  1857|he  founded  a 
mission  at  Abaiang  in  the  Gilbert  Islands,  but  ill- 
health  forced  him  to  retire  (1864)  to  Hawaii  Bing- 
ham reduced  the  language  of  the  Gilbert  Islands  to 
writing.  He  translated  the  Bible  into  Gilbertese 
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BINGHAM,  HIRAM 

and  also  prepared  m  Gilbertese  a  Bible  dictionary,  a 
grammar,  a  hvmnbook,  and  commentaries  on  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts 

Bingham,  Hiram,  1875-,  American  archaeologist, 
aviator,  and  statesman,  h  Honolulu,  son  of  Hiram 
Bingham  (1831-1908)  He  was  educated  at  Yale 
(B  A  ,  1898),  the  Univ  of  California  (M  A  ,  1900), 
and  Harvard  (Ph  D  ,  1905)  and  later  taught  (1907- 
23)  at  Yale  He  headed  expeditions  sent  from  Yale 
in  1911,  1912,  and  1914-15  to  South  America  to 
study  Iiu  a  rums  and  was  the  discoverer  of  the  Inca 
cities  of  Viteos  and  Machu  Picchu  in  1911  and 
1912,  the  road  opened  to  Machu  Piochu  in  1948 
was  named  the  Hiram  Bingham  Highway  His 
well-known  books  deal  with  these  expeditions  and 
with  Machu  Picehu—  Journal  of  an  Expedition 
across  Venezuela  and  Colombia  (1909),  Across 
South  America  (1911),  Inca  Land  (1922),  Machu 
Picchu,  a  Citadel  of  the  I  neat  (1930),  and  Lost  City 
of  the  Incas  (1948)  In  the  First  World  War  ho 
was  notable  as  an  aviator,  heading  an  Allied  flv  ing 
s(hool  in  France  Leaving  Yale,  he  served  as 
lieutenant  governor  (1923-24)  and  governor 
(1924-25)  of  Connecticut  and  as  U  S  Senator 
(1925-33)  He  also  wrote  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  other  state  policies 

Bingham,  Joseph,  1668-1723,  English  theologian 
He  is  known  for  his  learned  work  on  Christian 
antiquities  (10  vols  ,  1708-22) 

Bingham,    Robert    Worth,    1871-1937,    American 


known  as  the  Loudoun  system  spread  rapidly 
throughout  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  ultimately 
into  other  districts 

Binnui  (-fll)  [Heb  ,=buildmg],  Levitical  name  com- 
mon in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  The  following  may 
probably  be  distinguished  1  Levite  with  Zorub- 
babel  Ezra  8  33,  Neh  324,  109.  128  Bavai 
Noh  3  18  Bam  Neh  8  7  Bunni  Neh  04  3,  3 
Men  married  to  foreign  wives  Ezra  10  30,38  See 
also  BANI  4 

Bmyon,  Laurence,  1869-1943,  English  poet,  keeper 
of  prints  and  drawings  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
axithonty  on  Oriental  art  He  made  a  catalogue  of 
English  drawings  in  the  British  Museum  (4  vols  , 
1898-1907)  He  wrote  many  books  on  art,  includ- 
ing Painting  in  the  Far  East  (1908),  The  Court 
Painters  of  the  Grand  Moguls  (1921),  and  The 
Draunngs  and  Engravings  of  WiUiam  Blake  (1922), 
numerous  volumes  of  poetry,  Selected  Poems  (1922), 
The  Sirens  (1927).  and  Akbar  (1932),  and  poetic 
dramas,  Arthur  (1923)  and  Boadicea  (1927)  Well 
known  is  his  ode  "For  the  fallen,"  commemorat- 
ing the  dead  of  the  First  World  War  He  edited 
the  Golden  Treasury  of  Modern  Lyrics  (1929) 

Bmz,  Karl  (bints),  1832-1912,  German  physician 
and  pharmacologist  As  professor  at  Bonn  he 
accomplished  important  work  in  experimental 
pharmacology  and  pathology,  he  studied  and  wrote 
on  the  use  of  quinine,  of  anesthetics,  and  of  other 
substances 


newspaper  publisher  and  diplomat,  b   Orange  co  ,    Bfo-Bfo  (be"'6-b6'6),  river,  c  240  mi    long,  rising  in 
N  C    He  attended  the  universities  of  North  Caro-      the  Andes  of  central  Chile  and  flowing  NW  to  the 


lina  and  Virginia  and  received  a  law  degree  (1897) 
from  the  Umv  of  Louiswlle  After  holding  several 
public  offices,  he  became  publisher  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville  Times  He  was 
important  in  promoting  cooperative  associations 
for  tobacco  growers  From  1933  to  1937  he  was 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain 

Bingham,  town  (pop  1,210),  central  Maine,  on  the 
Kennebec  above  Skowhegan,  settled  1780,  me 
1812  Wyman  Dam  near  hero  in  the  Kennebec 
was  built  m  1929-31  Wood  products  are  made 

Bingham  Canyon  or  Bmgham,  town  (pop  2,834,  alt 
6,100  ft),  N  central  Utah,  in  a  gulch  of  the 
Oquirrh  Mts  SW  of  Salt  Lake  City  At  first  (1848) 
a  farm  of  the  Mormons  Thomas  and  Sanford  Bing- 
ham, it  became  in  the  1860s  a  roaring  mining  town 
— gold,  then  silver  and  lead,  and  m  the  20th  cent 
copper  The  open-pit  mine  attrac  ts  many  visitors 

Binghamton  (Mng'umtun),  industrial  city  (pop 
78,309),  co  seat  ol  Broome  co  ,  S  N  Y  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Chenango  with  the  Susquehanna ,  laid 
out  1800,  me  as  a  village  1813.  as  a  city  1867 
Binghamton  grew  mainly  after  the  Chenango 
Canal  connected  it  with  Utica  m  1837  It  is  the 
largest  of  the  Triple  Cities,  comprising  Bmgham- 
ton,  Endicott,  and  Johnson  ( 'ity,  famous  for  shoes 
Photographic  supplies  paints,  and  furniture  are 
also  made  The  city  has  experienced  several  dam- 
aging floods,  notablv  that  of  July,  1935  There  is  a 
state  mental  hospital  here,  and  the  Chenango  Valley 
State  Park  is  near  by 

Bingley,  urban  district  (1931  pop  20,553,  1943 
estimated  pop  22,496),  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
England  It  has  woolen  and  silk  mills  and  manu- 
factures leather  goods,  paper,  machine  tools,  and 
paint 

Binney,  Horace,  1780-1875,  American  lawyer,  b 
Philadelphia,  grad  Harvard,  1797  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  m  1800  and  in  1809  began  the  pub- 
lication of  several  volumes  of  Pennsylvania  su- 
preme court  decisions  He  soon  became  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  of  his  state  He  was  appointed  in 
1808  a  dire<  tor  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
His  first  elective  ofhco  was  that  of  Congressman 
(1833-35)  In  Congress,  Binney  condemned  Pres- 
ident Andrew  Jackson,  particularly  for  his  stand 
against  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  In  1844, 
opposing  Daniel  Webster,  Binney  argued  success- 
fully before  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  that  a  bequest 
of  Stephen  GIUARD  to  Philadelphia  for  philan- 
thropic purposes  was  lawful  His  argument  was 
influential  in  liberalizing  the  American  luw  relating 
to  charitable  bequests  He  wrote  biographies  of 
William  Tilgham  (1827),  John  Marshall  (1835), 
and  Bushrod  Washington  (1858)  He  also  wrote 
Leaders  of  the  Old  Bar  of  Philadelphia  (1859)  See 
biography  by  C  C  Binney  (1903) 

Bum*,  Charles  Fergus,  1857-1934,  British-American 
potter  and  professor  of  ceramics,  b  Worcester, 
England  He  was  connected  with  the  royal  porce- 
lain works  at  Worcester  from  1872  until  he  mi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  1897  He  was  for 
three  years  principal  of  the  Technical  School  of 
Science  and  Art,  Trenton,  N  J.  From  1900  until 
his  retirement  in  1931  he  was  director  of  the  state 
college  of  ceramics  at  ALFRED  UNIVERSITY  He 
was  a  founder  and  president  (1901)  of  the  American 
Ceramic  Society  His  publications  are  The  Story 
of  the  Potter  (1896),  Ceramic  Technology  (1897),  and 
The  Potter's  Craft  (1909) 

Binns,  John  Alexander,  c  1761-1813,  American  agri- 
culturist, b  Loudoun  co  ,  Va  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  experiment  with  gj  psum  as  a  fertilizer  and 
to  convince  others  of  its  efficacy  Partly  through 
example  and  partly  through  his  pamphlet,  Treatise 
on  Practical  Farming  (1803),  what  came  to  be 


Pacific  It  is  navigable  only  for  flat-bottomed  boats 
operating  from  Concepcion  near  its  mouth  The 
province  of  Bio-Bio  through  which  much  of  its 
course  lies,  is  named  for  the  river 
biochemistry,  the  sc  icnce  whu  h  is  concerned  c  hiefly 
with  chemical  processes  in  living  organisms  and 
with  organic  products  of  living  things  Sometimes 
the  science  is  c  ailed  biologic  al  chemistry  or  ph>  sio- 
logical  chemistry  Biochemical  processes  include 
photosynthesis,  metabolism  of  nutrients  in  plant 
and  animal  cells,  digestion,  absorption,  and 
biological  oxidation  Biochemistry  deals  also  with 
studies  of  the  chemistry  of  such  substances  as 
proteins,  carbohydrates  fats,  vitamins,  hormones, 
enzymes,  and  blood  and  with  studios  of  the 
chemistry  of  immunology  The  beginnings  of  the 
science  are  seen  in  Antoine  Lavoisier's  recognition 
of  the  nature  of  respiration,  in  Justus  von  Liebig's 
realization  that  the  nutritive  materials  of  green 
plants  are  inorganic  in  nature,  in  Friedrich  Wohler's 
synthesis  of  urea  (the  first  synthesis  of  an  organic 
product  from  inorganic  materials),  and  in  Pasteur's 
work  on  fermentation  In  the  years  following,  bio- 
chemistry assumed  increasing  importance  Re- 
searc  h  has  revealed  more  and  more  of  the  chemical 
aspects  of  biological  processes,  and  by  chemical 
synthesis  a  constantly  growing  number  of  organic 
materials  have  been  duplicated 
biography,  history  of  an  individual,  called  autobiog- 
raphy when  written  by  the  individual  himself  The 
earliest  purpose  in  writing  biography  was,  appar- 
ently ,  to  support  a  theory ,  as  Plutarc  h  did,  or  to 
teach  a  moral  lesson,  as  did  tho  writers  of  saints' 
lives  In  English  the  modern  conception  of  biog- 
raphy for  its  own  sake  began  in  the  17th  cent 
with  such  works  as  William  Roper's  iStr  Thomas 
More,  Izaak  Walton's  lives,  and  many  biographies 
and  autobiographies  dealing  with  religious  con- 
versions James  Boswell's  famous  Life  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL  D  (1791)  was  the  culmination  of  a 
tendency  to  make  biography  a  complete  portrait 
and  history  of  its  subject,  and  most  modern  bio- 
graphical writing  follows  the  same  course  Many 
19th-century  writers  produced  ponderous  life-and- 
letters  volumes,  indispensable  but  often  marred  by 
the  suppression  of  information  thought  to  be  im- 
proper Others,  such  as  Leslie  Stephen,  did  much 
to  develop  well-balanced  biographic  al  writing  In 
the  20th  cent  ,  such  intensive  treatment  of  a  few 
years  in  a  man's  life  as  Edmund  Gosso's  Father  and 
Son  and  Harold  Nicolson's  Byron  the  Last  Journey 
proved  effective,  and  the  highly  selective  works 
written  by  Andre  Maurois,  Lytton  Strachey,  and 
Gamaliel  Bradfoid  have  been  stimulating  and  have 
been  widely  imitated  Biographical  dictionaries, 
though  dating  from  the  16th  cent ,  did  not  until  the 
10th  cent  approach  the  status  of  such  eminent 
works  of  this  type  as  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  the  Allgemeine  deutsche  Biographic,  the 
Nouvelle  Biographic  generate,  and  the  20th-century 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography  A  rec  ent  devel- 
opment is  the  handy  noncntical  collection  of  bio- 
graphical facts  in  such  a  work  as  Who's  Who  and  its 
various  foreign  counterparts  Besides  those  men- 
tioned, great  biographies  of  the  world  include  the 
stones  of  Ruth,  David,  and  Joseph  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Gospels,  Plutarch's  Lives,  Tacitus' 
Agricola,  Suetonius'  Lives  of  the  Caesars,  Anthony 
Wood's  Athenae  Oxonienses,  Thomas  Fuller's  Lives 
of  the  Worthies  of  England,  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of 
the  Bollandists,  the  sire  de  Joinville's  St  Louis  IX, 
Samuel  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  J  G  Lock- 
hart's  Sir  Walter  Scott,  John  Morley's  Gladstone, 
Mrs  Gaskell's  Charlotte  BronU,  G  H  Lewes's 
Go  f the,  biographies  of  Lincoln  by  Lord  Cham  wood, 
Nicolay  and  Hay,  and  A.  J  Bovendge;  G  F  Hen- 


derson's Stonewall  Jackson;  Ernest  Kenan's  Life  of 
Jesus,  Stanley  T  Willmms's  Washington  Irving; 
Amy  Lowell's  John  Keats,  Harvey  W  Cushing's 
Sir  William  Osier,  Winston  S  Churchill's  Marl- 
borough,  and  Douglas  S  Freeman's  R  E  Lee 
Outstanding  autobiographies  and  memoirs  include 
those  of  St  Augustine,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherburv,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Samuel 
Pepys  (diary),  Casanova,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Cardinal 
Newman,  Goethe,  Edward  Gibbon,  John  Wool- 
man,  U  S  Grant,  Henry  Adams,  Bismarck,  Tol- 
stoy, T  E  Lawrence,  and  W  B  Yeats  See  W  C 
Cross,  An  Outline  of  Biography  (1924),  Harold 
Nicolson.  The  Development  of  English  Biography 
(1928),E  H  O'Neill,  History  of  American  fliogra- 
pA//(1935),J  M  Longaker,  Contemporary  Biogra- 
phy (1934) ,  D  A  Stauffer,  The  Art  of  Biography  in 
18th  Century  England  (1941) 

biology,  the  science  which  deals  with  living  things 
It  is  broadly  divided  into  /OOLOGY,  the  study  of 
animal  life,  and  HOTANY.  the  study  of  plant  life 
Subdiv  isions  of  each  of  these  sciences  include  cytol- 
ogy (the  study  of  cells),  histology  (the  study  of 
tissues),  anatomy  or  morphology,  physiology,  and 
embryology  (the  study  of  tho  development  of  an 
individual  animal  or  plant)  Also  included  m 
biological  studies  are  ecology,  the  sciences  of  genet- 
ics and  heredity,  evolution,  paleontology,  and 
taxonomy  or  systematic  a  Microbiology  is  a  term 
applied  m  recent  years  to  the  science  comprising 
the  study  of  microscopic  forms  of  life,  including 
protozoa,  bacteria,  viruses,  algae,  fungi,  and  yeasts 
Evidences  of  early  man's  observations  of  nature  are 
seen  in  prehistoric  cave  art  Biological  concepts 
began  to  develop  among  the  early  Greeks  The 
biological  works  of  Aristotle  include  his  observa- 
tions and  c  lassific  ation  of  his  large  collections  of 
animals  The  invention  of  tho  microscope,  m  the 
16th  cent  ,  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  biology  and 
both  broadened  and  deepened  its  scope  Among 
the  many  who  contributed  to  the  science  are  ( 'laudo 
Bernard,  Cuvior,  Darwin,  Haeckel,  T  II  Huxley, 
Lamarck,  Linnaeus,  Mendel,  and  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  Soo  also  c  hi  L  and  MUtiNfc,  HIOICM.Y 
See  W  A  Loc  v,  Biology  and  Its  Makers  (1908)  and 
The  Growth  of  Biology  (1925),  Erik  Nordenskiold, 
The  History  of  Biology  (Eng  tr  ,  1928),  C  J 
Singer.  A  Short  History  of  Biology  (1931),  H  G 
Wells  and  others,  The  Science  of  Life  (1934  od  in 
ono  volume),  L  L  Woodruff,  Foundations  of 
Biology  (6th  ed  ,  1941,  reissued  1946) 
Bion  (bl'un),  fl  2d  cent  ?B  C  ,  Crook  bucolic  poet, 
an  imitator  of  Theocritus  Only  a  few  fragments  of 
his  work  survive  The  Lament  for  Adonis,  attribut- 
ed'to  him,  was  the  modol  for  Shelley's  Adonai*&n<\ 
was  translated  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
biplane  soo  AIRPLANF 

Birch,  Reginald  Bathurst,  1856-1943,  American  il- 
lustrator, b  London,  studied  in  Munich  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1872  Birch  workod  for  St 
Nicholas,  Harper's,  Ctntury,  and  L ife  and  is  famous 
for  his  fine  pen-and-ink  illustrations  for  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy  and  other  c  hildren's  books 
Birch,  Samuel,  18H-85,  English  Fgy  ptologiRt  He 
wrote  a  dictionary  of  hieroglyphics  and  translated 
tho  Book  of  tho  Dead 

birch,  name  for  any  of  tho  numerous  species  of  the 
genus  Betula,  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs  widely 
distributed  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  Of  the 
several  native  American  birches  the  best  known 
are  the  paper  or  canoe  birch  (Bitula  papynfera), 
a  forest  tree  of  Canada  and  the  N  United  States 
which  roaches  60  to  100  ft  in  height,  and  the 
gray  birch  (B  popuhfolw)  of  E  Canada  and  the 
United  States  which  is  rarely  more  than  35  ft  high 
and  can  grow  in  poorer  soil  and  fatther  south  than 
the  paper  birch  Both  have  white  bark  and  that, 
of  the  paper  birch  forms  in  layers  Tho  paper 
birch  bark  was  used  for  canoes  and  baskets  by 
American  Indians  The  yellow  birch  (B  Intea)  is 
an  important  timber  troe  of  tho  NK  United  States, 
and  its  wood  is  used  for  furniture  and  flooring 
Both  the  yellow  and  the  sweet  birch  (B  lento) 
yield  oil  of  wiNTLHUREbN  Various  birches  have 
also  yielded  sugar,  vinegar,  a  tea  from  the  leaves, 
and  a  birch  beer  from  the  sap  Oil  of  the  white 
birch  ( B  alba) ,  used  m  tanning,  imparts  its  odor  to 
Russian  leather 

Bird,  Isabella  see  BISHOP,  ISABELLA  LUCY  (BIRD) 
Bird,  Robert  Montgomery,  1806-54,  American  play- 
wright and  novelist,  b  New  Castle,  Del  ,  M  D 
Univ  of  Pennsylvania,  1827  He  wrote  four  prize- 
winning  verse  plays  foi  Edwin  Forrest,  the  trage- 
dian, of  which  the  more  notable  were  The  Gladiator 
(produced  1831)  and  The  Broker  of  Bogota  (pro- 
duced 1834)  A  financial  misunderstanding  led  to  a 
break  between  the  two  friends  and  Forrest,  through- 
out his  life,  refused  to  release  the  copyrights  he 
claimed  to  hold  for  the  plays  Bird,  badly  in  need 
of  money,  turned  to  prose,  a  medium  perhaps  bet- 
ter suited  to  him  than  poetry  His  first  popular 
romance,  Calavar  (1834),  watt  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived, and  within  a  year  the  hrst  issue  was  sold  out 
and  a  sequel,  The  Infidel  (1835),  had  appeared 
Bird,  familiar  with  Mexican  customs  and  the  Span- 
ish language,  used  Mexico  as  a  background  for  both 
these  books,  The  Hawks  of  Hawk-Hollow  (1835)  is 
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the  ant  to  use  the  American  scene.  Nick  of  the  Wood* 
(1837),  his  most  popular  novel,  passed  through 
many  English  editions,  in  spite  of  European  apathy 
to  American  writers,  and  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man It  draws  on  ijird's  travels  through  America 
and,  in  contrast  to  Cooper,  paints  the  Indian  as 
violent  and  debased  His  romances,  although  com- 
plicated in  plot,  are  dramatic  and  contain  vivid 
character  portrayal  Bird's  reputation  as  a  drama- 
tist was  revived  in  1919  when  his  plays  were  pub- 
lished with  the  biography  bv  C  E  Foust  (only  The 
Broker  of  Bogota  had  appeared  earlier,  1917) 
Bird,  William  see  BYRD,  WILLIAM  (b  1542  or  1543) 
bird,  warm-blooded,  egg-laying,  vertebrate  animal 
having  its  body  covered  with  FEATHEUH  and  its 
forehmbs  modified  into  WINGS  Like  mammals, 
birds  have  a  four-chambered  heart,  and  there  is  a 
complete  separation  of  oxygenated  and  deoxygen- 
ated  blood  The  body  temperature  IB  from  2°  to  14° 
higher  than  that  of  mammals  Birds  have  a  rela- 
tively large  brain,  keen  sight,  and  acute  hearing, 
but  little  sense  of  smell  They  are  believed  to  have 
evolved  from  reptiles  The  fossil  remains  of  Arehae- 
opteryx  and  of  Archaeorrns  of  the  Jurassic  period, 
found  in  8  Get  many,  show  teptihan  taiK  jaws  with 
teeth,  and  clawed  wings,  but  feathers  were  well 
developed  Birds  are  highly  adapted  for  FLIGHT 
Their  structure  combines  lightness  and  strength 
Body  weight  is  reduced  by  the  presence  of  a  horny 
bill  instead  of  heavv  jaws  and  teeth  and  by  the  air 
sacs  in  the  hollow  bones  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  body  Compactness  and  firmness  are  achieved 
by  the  fusion  of  bones  in  the  pelvic  region  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  skeleton  The  heavier  parts  of 
the  body — the  gizzard,  intestines,  flight  muscles, 
and  thigh  muscles — are  all  strategically  located  for 
maintaining  balance  in  flight  Featheis,  despite 
their  lightness,  are  highly  protect i\e  against  cold 
and  wet  The  flight  feathers,  especially,  have  groat 
stiength  Feathers  are  renewed  in  the  process  of 
MOLTING  Some  birds  such  as  the  ostrich,  the  pen- 
guin, and  the  kiwi  lack  the  power  of  flight  and  have 
a  flat  sternum  or  breastbone  without  the  prominent 
keel  to  which  the  well-developed  flight  muscles  of 
other  birds  are  attached  In  the  majoi  ity  of  species 
there  are  differences  between  male  and  female  in 
plumage  coloring  In  these  birds  the  male  (except 
in  the  phalaropc)  is  the  most  brilliant  or  the  most 
distinctly  mat  keel  and  is  the  aggiessoi  in  couitship 
Unusual  courtship  displays  are  performed  by  the 
ruffed  grouse,  the  bird  of  paiadise,  the  crane,  the 
pheasant,  and  the  peacock  Song  reaches  its  high- 
est development  duimg  the  breeding  season,  and 
Hinging  ability  is  usually  eithei  restricted  to  or 
superior  in  the  male  In  spring  and  fall  many  birds 
me  motivated  by  factors  not  fully  understood  to 
undertake  migration  These  trips  often  involve 
flights  of  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles 
over  mountains  and  oceans  Most  birds  build  a 
NEST  in  which  to  lay  their  eggs  Some  birds,  such 
as  the  oriole,  weave  an  intricate  structure,  while 
others  lav  their  eggs  directly  on  the  ground  or 
among  a  few  carelessly  assembled  twigs  Eggs  vary 
in  size,  number,  color,  and  shape  Birds  are  of 
enormous  value  to  man  because  of  their  destruction 
of  insect  pests  and  weed  seeds  Many  are  useful  as 
scavengers  The  bills  of  birds  are  well  adapted  to 
their  food  habits  Spec  mh zed  bills  are  found  in  the 
crossbill,  hummingbird,  spoonbill,  pelican,  and 
woodpecker  The  game  birds  hunted  by  man  for 
food  and  sport  include  grouse,  pheasant,  quail, 
duck,  and  plover  The  chief  domestic  birds  aie  the 
chicken,  duck,  goose,  turkey,  and  guinea  fowl 
Parrots  and  many  members  of  the  finch  family  are 
kept  as  pets  Among  the  periodicals  devoted  to  the 
studv  of  bird  life  are  Bird  Lore  and  the  Auk  See 
also  MIGRATION  OF  ANIMALS  and  SONG,  BIRD  See 
William  Beebe.  The  Bird  (1906),  A  A  Allen,  The 
Book  of  Bird  Life  (1930),  F  M  Chapman,  Hand- 
book of  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America  (1932) ,  Gil- 
bert Grosvenoi  and  Alexandei  Wetmore,  ed  ,  Tht 


Book  of  Birds  (2  vols  ,  1932),  R   C    Muiphy.  Oce- 
anic Birds  of  South  America  (1936) ,  G   C   Ay 
Bird  Flight  (1938) 


Aymar, 


Bird  Island,  village  (pop  1,201),  8  central  Mum  , 
E  of  Granite  Falls,  in  farming  country 

bird  of  paradise,  anv  of  several  birds  of  New  Guinea 
and  the  adjacent  islands  The  male  birds  have  hand- 
some, bright  plumage  with  elongated  tail  feathers 
and  ruffs  on  the  wings  and  nock  Those  adornments 
are  displayed  by  the  male  in  an  extraordinary  pre- 
nuptial  performance 

bird  sanctuary   see  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

Birdsboro,  borough  (pop  3,313),  SE  Pa,  SE  of 
Reading,  settled  1750  It  manufactures  metal 
pioducts  Many  old  churches  and  homes  are  here 

Birdseye,  Clarence,  1880- ,  American  chemist,  b 
Brooklyn,  NY  He  developed  a  quick-freezing 
process  for  preserving  food  (see  REFRIGERATION) 

Bird  Woman*  see SACAJAWBA 

Biren,  Ernst  Johann  von*  see  BIRON 

Blrgitta,  Saint  see  BRIDCIKT  or  SWEDEN,  SAINT 

Birkbeck,  George,  1776-1841,  English  educator  He 
established  (1800  1804)  in  Glasgow  a  popular 
course  of  lectures  for  workingmen,  wluc  h  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  Glasgow  Me<  names'  Institution  in 
1823  He  became  (1824)  president  of  the  London 
Mechanics'  Institution  and  was  also  a  founder 


(1827)  of  University  College  of  the  Univ  of  Lon- 
don He  did  much  to  further  popular  scientific 
instruction  in  England  Birkbeck  Laboratory  at 
University  College  was  established  bv  gifts  from 
his  pupils  See  biography  bv  J  S  Godard  (1884) 

Birkbeck,  Morris,  1764-1826,  English  pioneer  in 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  most  advanced 
agriculturists  in  England,  he  had  a  huge  farm  in 
Surrey  before  in  1817  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  He  and  another  English  traveler,  George 
FIOWER,  undertook  a  s<heme  to  create  a  settle- 
ment in  Illinois  Though  the  two  fell  out,  the 
undertaking  resulted  in  the  occupation  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  and  the  founding  of  Al- 
bion, 111  Birkbeck's  Notes  on  a  Journey  to  the 
Territory  of  Illinois  (1818)  and  Letters  from  Illi- 
nois (1818)  helped  to  bring  European  settlers  to 
the  fertile  prairies  of  the  Middle  West  and  are  in- 
valuable historical  sources 

Birkeland,  Olaf  Christian  (5'lav  krls'tyiln  ber'- 
kulan),  1867-1917,  Norwegian  physicist  With 
Samuel  Kvde  he  developed  an  electric -arc  process 
(Birkeland-Ej.de  process)  for  nitrogen  fixation,  one 
of  the  first  processes  used  in  the  large-scale  manu- 
facture of  a  nitrogen  compound  from  atmospheric 
nitrogen  1-  rom  1898  he  was  professor  at  the  Tmv 
of  Oslo  Birkeland,  noted  also  for  his  work  on 
magnetic  s,  aided  in  establishing  magnetic  observa- 
tories in  the  arctic  regions  and  recorded  the  results 
in  The  Norwegian  Aurora  Polaris  Expedition, 
1902-1901  (ttng  tr  ,  1909) 

Birkenhead,  Fredenck  Edwin  Smith,  1st  earl  of 
(bur'kunhM),  1872-1930,  British  statesman  and 
jurist  He  was  tailed  to  the  bar  in  1899  and  from 
19(K>  to  1919  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
Conservative  He  was  solicitor  general  (1915), 
attorne\  general  (1915-19),  and  lord  chancellor 
(1919-22)  Ho  was  created  earl  in  1922  He  was 
(1924-28)  secretary  of  state  for  India  in  Baldwin's 
cabinet  His  books  include  International  IMW 
(4th  ed  ,  1911),  Famous  Trials  of  History  (1927), 
Law,  Life,  and  Letters  (1927) 

Birkenhead  (but'kunhtkl),  county  borough  (1931 
pop  147,803,  1943  estimated  pop  143,400),  Chesh- 
ire, England,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  opposite 
Liverpool,  with  which  it  is  connected  In  the  Morsoy 
tunnel  It  is  a  milling,  steel  manufacturing,  and 
shipping  center  The  imports  are  largely  grain  and 
cattle,  the  exports,  toal,  flour,  the  b\ -products  of 
milling,  and  mac  lunerv  There  are  extensive  docks 
Shipbuilding  has  been  important  since  the  early 
19th  cent  The  town  and  docks  were  subjected  to 
heav\  air  raids  in  1941 

Birkhoff,  George  David  (burk'h6f),  1884-1944, 
American  mathematician,  b  Ovensel,  near  Hol- 
land, Mich  .  B  A  Harvard,  1905,  Ph  D  Univ  of 
Chicago,  1907  He  joined  tho  faculty  of  Harvard 
in  1912,  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  1919, 
and  was  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  \rts  and 
Sciences  from  19.35  to  1939  He  is  known  for  his 
researches  in  dynamic  s  and  in  relativity  and  for  his 
conceptual  theon  of  atomic  structure 

birlmg  (bur'llng),  sport,  popular  with  American 
lumberjacks  after  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent , 
performed  on  floating  logs  In  the  mam  event  of  a 
birlmg  tournament  a  contestant  tries  to  spill  his 
rival  into  the  water  by  superior  logrolling  Log- 
poling  races  and  individual  acrobatic  peiformances 
on  logs  are  also  held  National  birlmg  contests 
in  the  United  States  have  been  held  from  time  to 
time  since  1898 

Birmingham,  George  A    see  HANNAY,  JAMES  OWEN 

Birmingham  (bur'mlng-um),  city  (1931  pop 
1,002,603,  1948  estimated  pop  1,096,100),  War- 
wickshire, England,  with  suburbs  in  Worcester- 
shire and  Staffordshire  The  sec  ond  c  itv  in  size  in 
England,  it  is  a  great  industrial  center  in  the  Black 
Country  With  iron  and  coal  in  tho  vicmit\ ,  it  is 
especially  noted  for  metal  manufacturing  (which 
dates  from  the  16th  cent )  Munitions,  automo- 
biles, and  steel  pens  are  among  its  products  Most 
of  Britain's  brass  and  bronze  coins  are  minted  here 
Birmingham  was  a  market  town  before  the  13th 
cent  The  city  was  taken  and  partK  dostroved 
(1643)  b\  Prince  Hupert  in  the  civil  war,  it  was 
swept  bv  the  plague  in  1665  Tho  Reform  \ct  of 
1832  enfranchised  the  city,  and  the  Greater  Bir- 
mingham scheme  in  1911  extended  its  boundaries 
to  an  area  of  80  sq  mi  In  the  Second  World  War, 
Birmingham  suffered  several  air  raids  (No\  ,  1940, 
and  April,  1941),  resulting  in  main  casualties  and 
heavy  damage  to  buildings  Although  in  1791  pop- 
ular sentiment  against  Joseph  PRIESTLEY  led  a  mob 
to  wreck  his  house,  Birmingham  has  led  in  many 
political  and  religious  reform  movements  Street 
railways  and  water,  gas,  and  electrical  services 
have  long  been  municipal  enterprises,  there  is  a 
municipal  bank  and  a  city  orchestra  The  town's 
noted  citizens,  besides  Priestley,  have  included 
John  Baskerville,  James  Watt,  who  with  Boulton 
founded  the  Soho  metalworka  in  the  suburb  Hands- 
worth,  and  Joseph  Chamberlain,  who  represented 
Birmingham  in  Parliament  The  oldest  church  is 
St  Martin's,  founded  in  the  13th  cent ,  and  the  city 
has  both  an  Anglican  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  The  Univ  of  Birmingham  has  absorbed 
several  smaller  colleges.  See  T  Llo.vd  Renshaw, 
Birmingham:  Its  Rise  and  Progress  (1932) 


BIRR 

Birmingham  (bur'mTngham")  1  City  (pop  267,583), 
co  seat  of  Jefferson  co  ,  N  central  Ala ,  in  the 
Jones  Valley  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Appa- 
lachian system  It  is  the  largest  city  in  the  state  and 
the  leading  iron  and  steel  center  in  the  South  Iron, 
coal,  limestone,  and  other  materials  from  the  area 
supply  the  city's  great  iron-  and  steel-manufactur- 
ing plants  and  metal  working  factories  Textiles, 
chemicals,  and  cement  are  also  made,  and  meat 
parking  is  important  Birmingham  was  founded 
and  incorporated  in  1871,  it  grew  swiftly,  its  in- 
dustrial development  (promoted  bv  men  like  H  F 
DE  BARDLLEBEN)  responding  mightih  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  natural  resources  It  is  also  an 
important  trading  center  and  a  port  of  entry  On 
riear-bv  Red  Mt  is  a  huge  iron  statue  of  Vulcan 
overlooking  the  city  Near  by  are  the  state  train- 
ing schools  for  boys  and  girls  Birmingham  is  the 
seat  of  Howard  College  (Baptist,  coeducational, 
1841),  Miles  College  (Negro,  coeducational,  1907), 
and  a  notable  Negro  high  school  Birmingham- 
Southern  College  (coeducational)  was  formed  in 
1918  bv  merging  Southern  Univ  (chartered  1856 
bv  Methodists,  opened  1859  at  Greensboro,  Ala  ) 
and  Birmingham  College  (opened  1898)  The 
Birmingham  Conservatory  of  Music  became  affil- 
iated in  1940  2  Residential  city  (pop  11,196).  SE 
Mich  ,  on  tho  River  Rouge  and  between  Detroit 
and  Pontiac,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  1819,  me  as  a 
village  1864,  as  a  city  1933  The  old  Sagmaw  Trail 
crossed  tho  river  here 

Birnam,  village,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  on  the  Tay 
opposite  Dunkeld  Overlooking  the  village  is 
Birnam  Hill,  once  forested  with  the  Birnam  Wood 
of  the  witc  lies'  prophecy  in  Alacbeth 

Birney,  James  Gillesme  (gflg'spe  bur'ne),  1792- 
1857,  American  abolitionist,  b  Danville,  Kv , 
grad  College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  Univ  ), 
1810  He  practiced  law  at  Danville  from  1814  to 
1818,  when  he  moved  to  Alabama  There  he 
served  one  term  in  the  state  legislature  and  was  in- 
fluential in  securing  the  passage  of  several  laws 
benefiting  slaves  Birnej  was  briefly  (1832-34)  an 
agent  of  the  AMERICAN  COLONIZATION  SOCIEIY  be- 
fore becoming  an  abolitionist  In  1832  he  returned 
to  Kentucky,  freed  (1834)  his  inherited  slaves, 
and  helped  organize  (1835)  the  Kentucky  Anti- 
Slavery  Societv  He  was  forced  to  move  (183b) 
to  Ohio  to  publish,  at  New  Richmond,  lus  anti- 
slavery  weekly,  the  Philanthropist,  later  edited 
by  Gamaliel  BMI  H.Y  In  18.37  he  became  executive 
secretary  of  tho  American  Anti-Slavery  Society 
and  was  a  vice  president  of  the  World's  Anti- 
Slavery  Convention  at  London  in  1840  In  con- 
trast to  \\  illiam  Lloyd  GVRRISON,  Birney  constant- 
ly advocated  political  action  and  became  the  ac- 
knowledged loader  of  like-minded  abolitionists  who, 
forming  the  LIBERTY  p\HrY,  nominated  him  for  the 
presidency  in  1840  and  1844  An  mjur>  sustained 
in  1845  took  him  out  of  public  life  Letter  on  the 
Political  Obligation*  of  Abolitionists  (1839)  and 
The  American  Churches  the  Bulwarks  of  American 
Slavery  (1840)  were  his  most  important  abolitionist 
writings  See  his  letters  (ed  by  D  L  Dumond, 
1938) ,  biography  by  his  son,  William  Birney 
(1890) 

Birobidzhan  (bg'rube'jan')  or  Jewish  Autonomous 
Oblast,  distnct  (13,820  sq  mi  ,  pop  108,419),  S 
Khabarovsk  Territory,  RSFSR,  in  SK  Siberia,  be- 
tween the  Amur,  which  forms  the  southern  border 
with  Manchuria,  and  the  Burova  range  on  the 
north  It  is  named  for  two  tributaries  of  the  Amur, 
the  Bira  and  the  Bidzhan  The  southern  and  east- 
ern sec  turns  are  a  fertile  agricultural  area  (wheat, 
oats,  soy  beans) ,  in  the  north,  lumbering  and  gold 
mining  are  the  chief  occupations,  in  the  west,  there 
are  iron  mines  The  oblast  was  formed  in  1934  for 
tho  purpose  of  colonization  by  Jewish  settlors  from 
Russia  and  other  lands,  who  received  considerable 
government  aid  The  percentage  of  the  Jewish 
population  by  1948  has  been  estimated  vanouslv  as 
25  percent  and  as  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
The  seat  of  tho  autonomous  Jewish  government  is 
at  Birobidzhan  city  (pop  29,654),  on  the  Trans- 
Siberian  RR  Alternate  spellings  are  Birobidjan 
and  Birobijan 

Biron  or  Biren,  Ernst  Johann  von  (firnsf  yohan'  fun 
be'ron,  be'run),  Ib90-1772,  duke  of  Courland 
(1737-58,  1753-72),  favorite  of  Anna  of  Russia  A 
Baltic  nobleman,  ho  rone  to  an  all-powerful  position 
under  Anna  through  whose  influence  he  was 
elected  duke  of  Courland  After  Anna's  death 
(1740)  ho  was  made  regent  for  Ivan  VI  His  un- 
scrupulousness  and  insolent  displa\  earned  him 
general  hatred,  and  through  a  coup  d'etat  he  was 
arrested  (1740)  and  banished  (1741)  In  1743 
Augustus  III  of  Poland  deprived  him  of  Ins  duchy 
Peter  III  later  recalled  him  and  Catherine  II 
sec  ured  tho  restoration  of  his  title,  but  Biron  never 
regained  his  former  influent  e 

Birr  (bur),  urban  district  (pop  3,225),  Co  Offaly, 
Ireland,  on  the  Brosna  river  and  SW  of  Tullamore 
It  is  a  malting  center  and  an  agricultural  market 
The  castle  is  the  property  of  the  earls  of  Rosse, 
descendants  of  Lawrence  Parsons,  to  whom  the 
area  was  granted  bv  James  I,  it  is  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  O'Carrols  The  3d  earl  of  Rosse  installed  a 
noted  telescope  in  the  castle.  There  is  a  modern 
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B1RRELL 

Roman  Catholic  cathedral.    Birr  was  formerly 
called  Parscmstown 

Birrell,  Augustine  (blrl),  1850-1933,  English  essay- 
ist and  public  official  Chief  secretary  for  Ireland 
(1907-16),  he  pursued  a  conciliatory  course,  resign- 
ing after  the  Easter  Rebellion  of  1916  Hia  pleasant 
and  urbane  critical  essays,  Obiter  Dicta  (the  first 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  1884),  were  followed 
by  More  Obiter  Dicta  (1924)  and  in  1930  by  Et 
Cetera  He  wrote  biographies  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
(1887),  William  Haahtt  (1002),  Andrew  Marvell 
(1905),  and  Fredenck  Looker-Lampson  (1920),  his 
father-in-law 

Birsha  (bOi'shu),  king  of  Gomorrah  Gen  14  2 
Birs  Nimrud  (bPrs'  nfirnrood'),  mound  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, 8  Iraq  It  is  believed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  Borsippa,  very  near  Babylon  It  con- 
tains the  nuns  of  a  great  square  temple  (a  zig- 
gurat) ,  mentioned  as  the  possible  site  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel 

birth  or  labor,  the  process  by  which  the  fetus  leaves 
the  uterus  and  is  delivered  from  the  maternal  or- 
ganism It  occurs  about  280  da\s  after  the  last 
period  of  menstruation  before  conception  The 
actual  cause  of  onset  is  undetermined  but  is  related 
to  the  imtabihtv  of  the  uterus  There  are  painful 
contractions  of  the  uterine  muscle,  at  first  every  15 
to  30  mm  and  later  every  2  or  3  mm  The  duration 
vanes,  being  about  18  hr  for  a  woman  having  her 
first  child  and  12  hr  or  less  in  subsequent  births 
About  15  to  30  mm  after  the  child  has  been  born, 
the  uterus  contracts  again,  expelling  the  PLACENTA 
In  95  percent  of  cases  the  head  of  the  child  is  born 
first  Difficult  passage,  hemorrhage,  and  rupture 
of  the  uterus  are  complications  Following  labor, 
PUERPERAL  FEVER  from  infection  is  a  serious  con- 
dition See  also  OBSTETRICS 

birth  control,  popular  term  for  voluntary  limitation 
of  births  Limitation  of  sexual  intercourse,  prac- 
ticed in  many  primitive  societies,  and  mechanical 
and  chemical  contraceptives,  some  of  which  were 
known  in  ancient  civilizations,  are  included  Al- 
though contraceptive  techniques  were  known  to  a 
few  in  France  and  other  European  countries  before 
1800,  the  movement  for  birth  control  began  in 
England,  where  the  writings  of  M \LTHUS  (1798, 
1803)  stirred  interest  in  the  problem  of  overpopula- 
tion In  1877  Annie  Besant  and  Charles  Brad  laugh 
were  tried  for  selling  The  Fruits  of  Philosophy 
(1832),  a  pamphlet  on  contraceptive  methods 
written  by  Charles  Kno-wlton,  an  American  After 
their  famous  trial  the  Malthusian  League  was 
founded  The  first  clinic  was  opened  in  1 921 ,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Dr  Marie  STOPES  Organ- 
ised activity  in  the  United  States  followed  the  in- 
dictment in  1915  of  Margaret  SANOER,  a  public- 
health  nurse,  for  the  circulation  of  her  pamphlet 
Family  Limitation  A  permanent  clinic  was  opened 
(1923)  in  New  York,  and  similar  ones  were 
established  elsewhere  In  1936  the  Federal  law 
prohibiting  the  dissemination  of  contraceptive 
("obscene")  information  through  the  mails  was 
modified  The  practice  of  contraception  has  spread 
rapidly  in  America  and  Europe,  despite  the  opposi- 
tion of  orthodox  church  organisations  The  de- 
clining birth  rate  in  Western  countries,  especially 
among  professional  and  similar  groups,  has  caused  a 
shift  in  emphasis  from  simple  contraception  to 
"planned  parenthood,"  with  a  bias  toward  eugenic 
factors  Information  has  been  introduced  in  coun- 
tries of  Asia  but,  outside  of  Japan,  not  generally 
disseminated  See  Dorothy  Dunbar  Bromley, 
Birth  Control  It*  Use  and  Misuse  (19*6).  Norman 
Himes,  Medical  History  of  Contraception  (1936) 

birthmark,  name  for  either  a  congenital  mole  (nevus) 
or  a  small  blood-vessel  tumor  of  the  akin  (heman- 
gioma)  A  mole  is  usually  brown  or  black  in  color 
and  fiat  or  elevated  and  may  be  associated  with  the 
growth  of  hair  The  color  is  caused  by  a  deposition 
of  pigment  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  skin  Al- 
though most  moles  are  benign,  some  types,  es- 
pecially those  of  a  bluish-black  color,  ma>  become 
malignant  Moles  are  removed  surgically  or  by 
electric  cautery  The  small  flat  blood-vessel  type 
of  birthmark  is  pink  to  purple  in  color  and  is  known 
as  the  "port-wine"  variety  This  kind  may  be  left 
untreated  Moles  which  are  elevated  above  the  skin 
and  which  increase  in  size  after  birth  should  be 
treated  by  a  physician 

birth  rate:  see  VITAL,  STATISTICS 

birthstone:  see  MONTH 

Birzavith  (blrza'-),  unknown  place,  N  Palestine 
1  Chron  7  31 

Bisanthe:  see  TEKIRDAO,  Turkey 

Bisayas,  Philippine  Islands   see  VIBAYAV  ISLANDS 

Biibee  (bta'bS),  city  (pop  6,853),  co  seat  of  Cochise 
co  ,  8E  Ariz  ,  near  the  Mexican  border,  me  1900 
After  the  still-rich  copper  deposits  were  discovered 
(c  1876),  the  city  was  built  in  two  steep  canyons, 
Mule  Pass  Gulch  and  Brewery  Gulch 

Biscay,  Bay  of,  arm  of  the  Atlantic,  indenting  the 
coast  of  W  Europe  from  the  island  of  Ushant,  off 
Bnttanv,  France,  to  Cape  Ortegal,  NW  Spain  It 
was  named  for  the  Basques  (Viscayans)  who  live 
on  part  of  its  southern  shore  The  bay  is  noted  for 
its  sudden  severe  storms  The  chief  ports  are 
Brest,  Nantes,  La  Rochelle,  and  Bordeaux  in 
France  and  San  Sebastian,  Bilbao,  and  Santander 
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in  Spain.  The  southern  part  of  the  bay  is  known 
in  Spanish  as  the  Mar  Cantabrioo 

Biaceglie  (beshal'yWl),  city  (pop  32,562),  Apulia, 
8  Italv,  a  seaport  on  the  Adriatic  It  exports  olives, 
grapes,  and  other  fruit  The  city  flourished  in  the 
Middle  Ages  The  duchy  of  Bisceghe  was  a  fief  of 
Alfonso  of  Aragon,  husband  of  Lucreiia  Borgia, 
and  of  their  son  Rodngo  There  are  a  fine  Apulian 
Romanesque  cathedral,  several  churches  of  the 
llth  and  12th  cent ,  and  rums  of  a  medieval  castle 

Biechof,  Karl  GusUv  (karl'  gd&s'taf  M'shdf),  1792- 
1870,  German  chemist  and  geologist  From  1822 
he  was  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Umv  of  Bonn 
He  made  a  special  study  of  the  inflammable  gases 
in  coal  mines,  perfected  the  safety  lamp,  and 
made  important  contributions  to  knowledge  of  in- 
ternal terrestrial  heat  His  chief  work  was  Ele- 
ments of  Chemical  and  Physical  Geology  (3  vols , 
1847-64,  Eng  tr , 1854-59) 

Bischoff,  Theodor  Ludwig  Wilhelm  (t&'dddr  iSot'- 
vlfkh  vri'hglm  bl'shdf),  1807-82,  Gorman  physiolo- 
gist He  was  professor  at  the  universities  of 
Heidelberg  (1836-44),  G lessen  (1844-54),  and 
Munich  (from  1855)  He  was  the  first  to  demon- 
strate the  presence  of  free  oxygen  and  c  arbon  diox- 
ide in  the  blood  Among  his  contributions  to  em- 
bryology was  a  treatise  (1844)  dealing  with  the 
penodic  ripening  of  ova  in  human  beings  and  other 
mammals 

Biscoe,  John,  d  1848,  British  navigator  A  British 
sealer  in  the  employ  of  the  Enderby  firm  of  London, 
ho  in  1831-32  discovered  ENDERBY  LAND  on  the 
coast  of  Antarctica  His  voyage  gave  Great  Britain 
the  chief  basis  for  British  claims  to  Antarctica 

Bishlam,  deputy  of  Artaxerxes    Ezra  4  7 

Bishop,  Sir  Henry  Rowley,  1786-1855,  English 
operatic  conductor,  composer  of  120  dramatic 
works  He  is  known  today  for  a  setting  of  Shak- 
spere's  "Lo,  here  the  gentle  lark"  and  the  melody 
of  Home,  Sweet  Home  from  J  H  Payne's  comic 
opera.  Clan,  the  Maul  of  Milan  (1823) 

Bishop,  Isabella  Lucy  (Bird),  1831-1904.  English 
traveler  and  writer,  first  woman  member  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  Before  her  marriage 
in  1881  she  had  traveled  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  Japan  and  had  written  The  English 
Woman  in  America  (1856),  The  Hawaiian  Archv- 
pelago  (1875),  A  Lady's  Life  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains (1879),  and  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan  (1880) 
Her  later  books  recording  travels  in  Asia  include 
Journeys  tn  Persia  and  Kurdistan  (1891)  and 
Korea  and  Her  Neighbors  (1898) 

Bishop.  1  Town  (1940  pop  1,490,  1947  special 
census  pop  2,093) .  E  Calif ,  m  the  Owens  river 
valley  SE  of  Mono  Lake,  in  a  region  yielding 
tungsten,  gold,  silver,  and  other  minerals,  settled 
1861,  me  1903  The  town,  which  lies  in  a  resort 
area,  is  a  trade  center  for  miners  and  cattle  raisers 
It  is  the  headquarters  for  Inyo  National  Forest 
2  Town  (1940  pop  1,329.  1947  estimated  pop 
3,500),  S  Texas,  SW  of  Corpus  Chnsti  This  ojl 
and  cotton  center  has  benefited  from  the  recent 
growth  in  the  Corpus  Chnsti  region  A  chemical 
plant  is  near  by 

Bishop  Auckland  (6k'lund),  urban  district  (1931 
pop  12,277,  1947  estimated  pop  35,090),  Durham, 
England,  on  the  Wear  It  is  a  mining  town 
Auckland  Castle  has  been  the  seat  of  the  bishops 
of  Durham  since  c  1300 

Bishop  Hill,  village  (pop  199),  NW  111  ,  near  Galva, 
founded  1846,  me  1853  It  was  established  by  a 
group  of  Swedish  religious  dissenters  under  the 
leadership  of  Eric  JANSON  The  community  was 
organised  on  a  communistic  basis  with  authoritar- 
ian control  by  Janson  After  his  death  (1850),  the 
practice  of  celibacy  was  introduced  and  this,  plus 
poor  financial  management,  led  to  the  community's 
dissolution  See  M  A  Mikkelsen,  The  Buhop  HM 
Colony  (1891) 

Bishop's  College,  University  of.  see  LKNNOXVILLE 

Bishop's  Falls,  town  (1945  pop  2,521),  central  N  F  , 
SW  of  Botwood  near  the  falls  of  the  same  name  on 
the  Exploits  river  It  is  the  site  of  a  largo  pulp 
plant  Pulp  is  pumped  from  here  to  the  mills  at 
Grand  Falls  to  be  made  into  paper 

Bishops'  Wars,  two  brief  campaigns  of  the  Scots 
against  Charles  I  of  England  in  1639  and  1640 
When  Charles  attempted  to  strengthen  episcopacy 
in  Scotland  by  imposing  the  English  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  Scots  countered  by  pledging 
themselves  in  the  National  Covenant  (1638)  to 
restore  Presbytenanism  A  general  assembly  of 
the  church  abolished  episcopacy  The  first  war 
was  terminated  by  the  Pacification  of  Berwick, 
leaving  the  issues  to  a  free  assembly.  The  assem- 
bly still  supported  the  Covenant.  In  spite  of 
the  refusal  of  his  Short  Parliament  to  vote  him 
money  for  an  army,  Charles  managed  to  march 
against  the  Scots  They  immediately  invaded 
England  and  were  welcomed  by  the  English.  The 
king  was  forced  to  conclude  the  second  war  by 
the  treaty  made  at  Ripon  (1640)  Hia  promise 
there  to  reimburse  the  expenses  of  the  Scots 
necessitated  his  calling  the  Long  Parliament.  See 

JPtTRtTAN  REVOLUTION. 

seat  of  Lee  oo., 
,  cotton  area. 


Hihopvllle,  town  (pop*  2,995),  oo.  ( 
NE  8  C.,  ENE  of  Columbia,  in  a  c 


Bisk  (beak),  city  (pop.  80,100),  8E  Altai  Territory. 
RSFSR,  in  SW  Siberia.  Founded  in  1709,  it  is  a 
center  of  a  dairy-farming  area  and  terminus  of  a 
branch  of  the  Turkaib  RR  Variant  spellings  are 
Bitsk  and  Biysk  , 

Biskra,  town  (pop.  36,347),  Algeria,  SW  of  Constan- 
tme  It  was  the  Roman  military  base  Vescera, 
later  was  an  important  Moslem  town,  and  after 
1844  served  as  a  French  base  for  operations  in  3 
Algeria  The  surrounding  oasis  produces  dates 
Bisley  (bls'le),  village,  Surrey,  England,  near  Wo- 
king  It  is  the  site  of  the  ranges  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association 

Bismarck,  Otto  von  (bls'mark,  Ger  6't6  fun  bte'- 
mark),  1815-98,  German  statesman  Born  of  an 
old  Brandenburg  family,  he  studied  at  Gdttingen 
and  Berlin,  and  after  holding  minor  judicial  and 
administrative  offices  he  was  elected  (1847)  to  the 
Prussian  Landtag  There  he  opposed  the  liberal 
movement,  advocated  unification  of  Germany  un- 
der the  aegis  of  Prussia,  and  defended  the  privi- 
leges of  his  social  class,  the  Junkers  As  Prussian 
minister  to  the  German  diet  at  Frankfurt  (1861- 
59),  as  ambassador  to  8t  Petersburg  (1859-62), 
and  as  ambassador  to  Paris  (1862),  he  gained  the 
insight  and  the  experience  that  determined  his  sub- 
sequent policy  In  1862  WILLIAM  I  appointed  Bis- 
marck premier  to  secure  adoption  of  the  king's 
arm>  program,  which  was  strenuously  opposed  in 
parliament  Bismarck,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
constitution,  dissolved  parliament  and  assumed 
control  of  the  government  and  the  budget  To  expel 
Austria  from  the  GERMAN  CONFEDERATION  now 
became  Bismarck's  chief  aim  The  affair  of 
ScHLEswio-HoLSTEiN  in  1863-64  and  its  sequel 
gave  him  the  necessary  pretext  No  agreement  was 
reached  on  disposition  of  the  Danish  territory  occu- 
pied by  Prussia  and  Austria  in  1866,  and  friction 
soon  developed  Bismarck  accused  Austria  of  vio- 
lating the  Convention  of  Gastein  (1865)  and  thus 
precipitated  the  AUSTRO- PRUSSIAN  WAR  (1866), 
which  ended  after  seven  weeks  with  the  defeat  of 
Austria  Germany  was  reorganized  under  Prussian 
leadership  m  the  NORTH  GERM  VN  CONFEDERATION, 
from  which  Austria  was  excluded  Fear  of  France, 
skillfully  propagated  by  Bismarck,  was  to  bring  the 
remaining  German  states  into  the  Prussian  orbit 
when  the  candidature  of  a  Hohenzollem  prince  to 
the  throne  of  Spain  caused  friction  with  Napoleon 
III  To  make  sure  that  this  friction  would  provoke 
war,  Bismarck  published  the  famous  EMS  DIS- 
PATCH In  the  FRANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR  (1870-71) 
the  states  of  S  Germany  rallied  to  the  Prussian 
cause  as  Bismarck  had  anticipated,  and  in  Jan 
1871,  William  I  of  Prussia  waa  proc  laimed  German 
emperor  Bismarck,  the  creator  of  the  empire,  be- 
came its  first  chancellor  When  added  to  his 
Prussian  positions  (premier,  foreign  minister,  and 
minister  of  commerce)  the  imperial  c  hancellorship 
gave  him  almost  complete  control  of  foreign  and 
domestic  affairs  To  maintain  the  peace  necessary 
for  the  consolidation  of  thc>  empire,  he  proposed  to 
advance  a  strong  military  program,  to  gam  the 
friendship  of  Austria,  to  preserve  British  friendship 
by  avoiding  naval  or  colonial  rivalry,  and  to  isolate 
France  in  diplomacy  so  that  revanche  would  be 
impossible  Therefore,  in  1872,  he  formed  the 
THREE  EMPERORS'  LEAGUK  (Germany,  Austria,  and 
Russia)  and  he  also  maintained  friendly  relations 
with  Italy  The  Balkan  rivalries  of  Austria  and 
Russia  and  the  subsequent  triumph  of  Austria  at 
the  Congress  of  Berlin  (see  BERLIN,  CONGRESS  OF), 
over  which  Bismarck  presided,  caused  a  rift  in 
Russo-German  relations  A  defensive  alliance  with 
Austria  was  now  concluded  (1879),  and  this  Dual 
Alliance  became  a  Triple  Alliance  when  Italv  ad- 
hered in  1882  (see  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  AND  TRIPLE 
ENTENTE)  Friendship  with  Russia  was  revived 
and  maintained  by  a  series  of  treaties,  renewed 
periodically  Bismarck,  with  his  system  of  align- 
ments and  alliances,  became  the  virtual  arbiter  of 
Europe  and  was  acknowledged  as  its  leading  states- 
man The  influence  of  the  "iron  chancellor"  upon 
German  domestic  affairs  was  no  less  apparent  The 
empire,  soon  after  its  establishment,  was  disturbed 
by  the  KULTURKAMPF,  a  fierce  conflict  between  the 
state  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  last- 
ed almost  two  decades  However,  the  struggle  lost 
intensity  after  Bismarck  sensed  danger  from  an- 
other quarter — the  fusion  (1875)  of  the  Lasalle  and 
the  Marxist  socialists  Bismarck  at  first  met  the 
socialist  opposition  with  extremely  repressive  meas- 
ures Adopted  by  a  newly  elected  Reichstag,  the 
antisociahat  law  (1878)  prohibited  the  circulation 
of  socialist  literature,  empowered  the  police  to 
break  up  socialist  meetings,  and  put  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  socialists  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
police  courts  This  "martyrdom"  of  the  Social 
Democrats  only  increased  their  number  m  parlia- 
ment Now,  partly  to  weaken  the  socialists  and 
partly  as  a  result  of  his  policy  of  economic  national- 
ism— adopted  in  place  of  laissez  faire — Bismarck 
instituted  a  program  of  sweeping  social  reform 
Between  1883  and  1887,  despite  violent  opposition, 
laws  were  passed  providing  for  sickness,  accident, 
and  old-age  insurance;  limiting  woman  and  child 
labor,  and  establishing  maximum  working  hours 
Bismarck's  new  economic  policy  also  resulted  in  tho 
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rapid  expansion  of  German  commerce  and  industry 
and  the  acquisition  of  overseas  colonies  and  spheres 
of  influence  (see  GERMANY).  The  Bismarckian  era 
closed  -with  the  death  of  Emperor  Frederick  III  A 
struggle  for  supremacy  lietween  Bismarck  and 
WILLIAM  II  developed  immediately  upon  the  em- 
peror's accession  in  1888  and  ended  with  Bis- 
marck's dismissal  in  1890  Bismarck,  created 
prince  (F&rst)  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  was 
now  made  duke  (Herxog)  of  Lauenburg  He  retired 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  criticism  of 
the  emperor  and  his  ministers  See  Bismarck,  the 
Man  and  the  Statrtman  (his  reminiscences,  tr  by 
A  J  Butler,  1898),  C  G  Robertson,  Bismarck 
(1918),  Erich  Evck,  Bismarck  (in  German  Vol  I, 
1941 ,  Vol  II,  1943) 

Bismarck.  1  City  (pop.  1,302),  E  Mo,  SW  of  St. 
Louis,  in  a  farm  and  timber  area,  laid  out  1868. 
S  City  (pop  15,496),  state  capital,  and  co  seat  of 
Burleigh  co  ,  8  central  N  Dak  ,  on  hills  overlooking 
the  Missouri  Lewis  and  Clark  camped  (1804-5) 
near  the  site  of  the  citv,  it  was  settled  (1871-72) 
with  the  coming  of  the  Northern  Pacific  (1873) 
Laid  out  in  1873  as  Edwmton,  near  Fort  Greeley, 
but  locally  called  "The  Crossing,"  it  was  named 
Bismarck  (for  Germany's  chancellor)  later  in  the 
year  in  the  hope  of  attracting  German  investment 
in  the  Northern  Pacific  HR,  then  building  The 
city  boomed  as  a  river  and  railroad  center  and  as  a 
supply  point  for  the  Black  Hills  gold  mines  (1874). 
was  incorporated  m  1877,  and  became  territorial 
capital  m  1883  Bismarck  is  a  distributing  center 
for  a  large  spring-wheat  countrv,  industries  stem 
also  from  the  region's  dairy  and  agricultural  prod- 
u<  ts  The  capitol,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1930,  was  re- 
placed (1932)  by  a  skyscraper  The  state  peniten- 
tiary is  near  by 

Bismarck  Archipelago,  volcanic  group,  area  19,200 
sq  mi  ,  SW  Pacific,  part  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Guinea  (see  NEW  GUINEA,  TFHRITORY  OF)  It  in- 
cludes NEW  BRITAIN  (the  largest  island),  NEW 
IKKLAND,  LAVONOAI,  ADMIR\LTY  ISLANDS,  DUKK 
or  YORK  ISLANDS,  and  Vrru  ISIANDB  The  group  is 
generally  mountainous,  and  there  are  active  vol- 
canoes on  the  larger  islands  The  chief  products  are 
copra,  pearls,  cacao,  and  some  copper  and  gold 
Made  a  Gorman  protectorate  in  1884  the  group 
was  ore  upied  in  the  First  World  War  by  Australian 
forces  and  was  mandated  to  Australia  in  1920  In 
the  Second  World  War  it  was  the  site  of  Japanese 
na^  al  and  air  bases  (Rabaul  being  the  chief  strong- 
hold), which  were  neutralized  in  1943-44 

Blsmarckhiitte  •  see  CHORZOW 

Bismarck  Sea,  southwest  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
NE  of  New  Guinea  and  NW  of  New  Britain  In 
the  Sec  cmd  World  War  a  Japanese  naval  force  was 
destroyed  here  (1943)  by  U  S  aircraft 

bismuth  (Mz'muth),  silvery-white,  reddish  -tinged, 
crystalline,  brittle  clement  (symbol  -Bi,  for  physi- 
cal constants,  see  ELEMENT,  table)  It  does  not  tar- 
nish in  the  air,  but  when  heated  burns  to  form  the 
tnoxide  Bismuth  expands  upon  solidification,  an 
unusual  property  which  makes  it  useful  in  type- 
metal  alloys  and  for  castings  In  the  periodic  sys- 
tem it  is  grouped  with  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  anti- 
mony, and  arsenic,  exhibiting,  however,  more 
stronglv  metallic  properties  than  any  of  the  others 
Its  more  important  compounds  are  the  trioxide, 
which  is  basic,  and  the  trisulphide  called  bismuth 
glance,  both  of  which  serve  as  commercial  sources 
of  the  clement  The  sulphide  18  roasted,  the  oxide 
reduc  eel,  to  prepare  the  metal  Bismuth  also  occurs 
free  in  nature  The  metal  and  its  ores  are  found  m 
Europe,  the  United  States,  and  South  America 
Bismuth's  principal  use  is  in  alloys  of  low  melting 
point,  as  Wood's  metal,  and  in  casting  alloys  Its 
soluble  compounds  are  poisonous  (for  antidote,  see 
POISONING,  table),  but  some  of  its  insoluble  com- 
pounds are  used  m  medicine  m  certain  gastric  dis- 
orders It  is  employed  also  in  the  examination  of 
the  digestive  tract  by  means  of  the  FI  UOROSCOPE 
It  serves  in  the  printing  of  cotton  goods  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  certain  cosmetics  Recognized  aa 
a  metal  by  early  observers,  including  Georg  Agri- 
cola,  in  the  16th  cent ,  it  was,  however,  long  held  to 
be  a  kind  of  lead  or  tin  until  the  work  of  Claude  J 
Geoffroy  (1753)  established  its  real  identity 

bison,  hoofed  short-horned  mammal  related  to  do- 
mestic cattle,  characterized  by  its  high,  heavily 
mantled  shoulders  which  slope  downward  to  the 
hindquarters  There  are  two  species  of  the  genus 
Buon  The  European  bison,  or  wiaont,  miscalled 
aurochs,  is  taller  and  longer-bodied  and  has  a  lose 
luxuriant  mantle  and  beard  than  the  American 
species  Once  abundant  over  much  of  Europe  it 
was  reduced  by  1948  to  97  known  purebred  speci- 
mens, more  than  half  of  them  in  Poland  and  Rus- 
sia The  American  bison,  commonly  called  buf- 
falo, roamed  in  vast  herds  over  much  of  North 
America,  especially  on  the  Great  Plains  Millions 
of  the  animals  were  slaughtered  by  the  Indians  and 
by  the  white  man  for  food,  for  the  hides  which 
were  made  into  leather,  and  for  the  furred  hides 
which  were  made  into  buffalo  robes  Before  the 
middle  of  the  19th  cent,  the  bison  was  oxtnu  t  E  of 
the  Mississippi  Migrations  westward,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  fur  trade,  and  the  building  of  the  Union 
Pacific  RR  extended  the  slaughter  until  in  1900 
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there  were  but  two  wild  herd*,  one  In  Yellowstone 
Park  and  one  of  wood  bison  in  Canada  Killing 
bison  in  Yellowstone  was  forbidden  in  1894  The 
American  Bison  Society  was  founded  m  1905 
Bison  are  now  protected  on  national  refuges  in 
Montana,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  and  North  Da- 
kota and  on  some  state  refuges 

Bispham,  David  Scull  (bfa'pimi),  1857-1921,  Ameri- 
can baritone,  b  Philadelphia  He  made  his  operatic 
debut  in  London  in  1891  and  was  leading  Wag- 
nerian  baritone  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, New  York,  from  1896  to  1903  He  advocated 
English  translation  of  foreign  operas  and  supported 
native  opera  m  English,  and  in  1921  the  Opera 
Society  of  Chicago  established  the  BiBpham  me- 
morial award  for  composers  of  such  operas  See  his 
Quaker  Singer's  Rrrollertwna  (1921) 

Bissagos  Islands   see  PORTUGUESE  GUINEA 

Bissau  (bfeou'),  small  town,  capital  of  Portuguese 
Guinea  It  is  a  port  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
name  also  appears  as  Bissao 

Bisschop,  Simon   see  KPIBCOPIUS,  SIMON 

Bissen,  Hermann  Vilhelm  (hcVmiin  vfl'helm  bts'n), 
1798-1868,  Danish  sulptor  He  studied  in  Rome  un- 
der Thorvaldsen,  by  whose  will  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  complete  the  master's  unfinished  works 
Returning  to  Copenhagen,  he  produced  many  origi- 
nal works,  and,  m  1850,  he  was  made  director  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts 

Bistrita  (be'stretsu),  Ger  Bistntz,  Hung  Beszterce 
town  (pop  15,801),  N  Rumania,  in  Transvlvama 
It  is  a  common  ml  center  First  mentioned  in  the 
12th  cent ,  it  has  a  13th-century  church  and  other 
ancient  buildings  One  sixth  of  the  population  is 
Hungarian 

Bisutun,  Iran    see  BEHIBTUN 

bites  and  stings,  injuries  from  insects,  snakes,  cats, 
and  dogs  varying  from  a  small  puncture  to  a  large 
WOUND  The  stings  of  bees,  wasps,  scorpions,  centi- 
pedes spiders,  and  mosquitoes  are  relieved  by  ap- 
plication of  dilute  ammonia  followed  by  soaking  in 
plain  water  In  the  case  of  chiggers  and  ticks,  it  is 
important  to  remove  parts  left  in  the  skin  Dogs  and 
cats  suspected  of  bomg  rabid  should  be  kept  for  ob- 
servation by  officials  so  that  vaccination  of  persons 
bitten  can  be  started  early  to  prevent  hydrophobia 
All  bites  should  be  cleaned  and  treated  to  prevent 
infection  SmaU  injuries  may  be  treated  with  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  some  preparation  of  Dakm's  solution 
is  suitable  for  large  wounds  See  also  SNAKE  BITE 

Bithiah  (blthl'u)  [Heb  ,=daughter  of  God],  wife  of 
a  Judahite,  a  Pharaoh's  daughter  1  Chron  4  18 

Bithron  (blth'ron)  [Heb  , -gully],  unidentified  place, 
E  of  the  Jordan,  probably  a  wadi  2  Sam  2  29 

Bithynia  (blthf'n?u),  ancient  countrv  of  NW  Asia 
Minor,  in  present  Turkey  The  original  inhabi- 
tants were  Thracians  who  established  themselves 
as  independent  and  were  oven  given  some  au- 
tonomy after  Cvrus  the  Great  incorporated  Bi- 
th}uia  into  the  Persian  Empire  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Bithymans  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  wars  of  the  Diadochi  to  sec  ure  free- 
dom from  the  Soleucids  Their  leader,  Zipoetes, 
was  succeeded  (c  280  B  C  )  by  Nicomodus  I,  who 
founded  Nicomedia  as  the  capital  of  his  flourishing 
state  Under  him,  Prusias  I,  Prusias  II,  and  Nico- 
medus  II,  wars  continued  with  the  Seleucids  and 
with  Pergamum  In  tho  1st  cent  B  C  ,  Mithn- 
dates  V  of  Pontus  had  designs  on  Bithj  ma,  which 
was  under  Nicomedus  111  (also  called  Nicomedus 
IV)  a  client  of  Rome  When  Nicomedus  died 
(74  B  C  )  he  willed  Bithynia  to  Rome  The  last 
of  the  wars  with  Mithndates  resulted  Bithynia 
was  an  important  province  of  Rome  For  some 
time  after  Pompey's  rearrangement  of  the  empire  it 
was  combined  with  Pontus  as  a  single  colony 
After  the  time  of  Hadrian,  Bithynia  declined 

Biths  (bltles'),  town  (pop  10,779),  NE  Turkey,  in 
Turkish  Armenia  There  are  numerous  mosques 
and  convents  of  dancing  dervishes 

Bitolj  (bfi't6lyu),  Macedonian  Bitota  (be'tolu), 
formerly  Afonastir  (mdnasteV),  city  (pop  31,131), 
Macedonia,  S  Yugoslavia  Founded  by  the  Slavs, 
it  was  first  mentioned  in  1014  and  became  a  bishop- 
ric in  the  llth  cent  Having  passed  to  the  Turks 
in  1382,  it  developed  as  a  military  and  commercial 
center  Bitolj  Buffered  heavily  in  the  Balkan  Wars 
and  irt  the  First  World  War  It  is  noted  for  its  nu- 
merous mosques,  several  churches,  and  a  former 
Turkish  market  Near  by  are  ruins  of  a  Roman 
city,  Heraclea  Lyncestis 

Biton  (bl'ton),  in  Greek  legend,  brother  of  Cleobis 
HdeG'bls)  When  their  mother,  the  priestess  Cy- 
dippe,  wanted  to  see  a  famous  temple  of  HERA,  the 
brothers  dragged  her  chariot  for  many  miles  At 
the  end  of  the  journey  Cydippo  prayed  that  her 
sona  might  receive  tho  greatest  of  blessings  They 
were  given  a  swift  and  pamlesa  death. 

Bttonto  (bet6n't6),  city  (pop.,  27,341),  Apulia,  S 
Italy,  W  of  Ban  Tho  cathedral  is  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  Apulian  Romanesque  and  is  especially 
remarkable  for  its  fine  sculptures 

Bitter,  Karl  Theodore  Fnmcw,  1867-1915,  Ameri- 
can sculptor,  b.  Austria  Having  done  some 
decorative  modeling  in  Austria,  Bitter  soon  found 
work  when  he  came  to  tho  United  States  m  1889 
His  work  for  the  Chicago  exposition  (1893)  brought 
him  similar  opportunities  for  ornamental  sculpture 
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at  the  Buffalo  (1901)  and  St  Louis  (1904)  exposi- 
tions Many  private  and  public  buildings  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere  are  adorned  by  his  designs,  no- 
tably the  reliefs  m  the  Pennsylvania  RR  station, 
Philadelphia  His  best  statues  and  memorials  in- 
clude a  bust  of  Dr  William  Pepper  (Philadelphia) , 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Franz  Si  gel  and  the  Carl 
Schurz  Memorial  (New  York) ,  the  Villard  Memo- 
rial (Sleepv  Hollow,  NY),  and  the  Hubbard  Me- 
morial (Montpeher,  Vt )  At  the  height  of  his 
career  he  was  struck  and  killed  bv  an  automobile 

Bitterfeld  (M'turfelt),  city  (pop  32,833),  m  the 
former  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  central  Ger- 
many, N  of  Leipzig,  in  a  brown-coal-mimng  region 
It  has  manufactures  of  chemicals,  machinery,  and 
pottery. 

bittern,  migratory  marsh  bird  of  the  heron  family 
The  American  species,  often  called  "stake  driver" 
because  of  the  male's  booming  call  m  tho  spring, 
is  widely  distributed  m  E  North  America  Mostly 
nocturnal,  it  feeds  on  frogs,  fish,  and  insects  When 
pursued,  it  escapes  detection  by  standing  motion- 
less with  bill  uplifted,  its  variegated  brown  and 
yellow  coloring  and  striped  foreneck  blending  with 
the  marsh  grasses  It  is  about  2  to  3  ft  tall  The 
eastern  least  bittern  is  about  13  in  long,  and  the 
similar  western  least  bittern  is  larger 

bitternut  hickory   see  HICKORY 

Bitterroot,  river  rising  in  SW  Montana  and  flowing 
N  between  tho  Bitterroot  Range  and  the  Sapphire 
Mts  to  join  the  Clark  Fork  near  Missoula  Hamil- 
ton is  on  the  river 

bittcrroot,  low  perennial  plant  (Leunna  rediviva)  na- 
tive to  W  North  America  Bitterroot  flowers  were 
found  by  Lewis  and  Clark  on  their  Western  expe- 
dition and  the  genus  was  named  for  Lewis,  the  com- 
mon name  has  lent  itself  to  several  Western  land- 
marks, as  the  Bitterroot  Mts  The  largo  pink  or 
white  eactushke  blossom  became  the  state  flower  of 
Montana  The  starchy  root  of  the  plant,  extremely 
bitter  until  cooked,  has  been  an  impoitant  Indian 
food  Bitterroot,  with  its  cluster  of  small  narrow 
fleshy  leaves,  is  suitable  for  rock  gardens 

Bitterroot  Range,  part  of  the  Rocky  Mts  ,  on  the 
Idaho-Mont  border  The  main  range,  running 
northwest  and  southeast,  includes  Trapper  Peak 
(10,175  ft )  and  El  Capitan  (9  936  ft  )  The  south- 
ern part  of  the  range  is  also  known  as  the  Beaver- 
head  Mts  The  Bittorroot  Range  is  sometimes  said 
to  include  (in  the  south)  the  east-running  spur 
which  rises  to  10,961  ft  in  Mt  Garfield 

bitters,  beverages  containing  bitter  principles,  such 
aa  angostura  bark,  cascariUa,  quassia,  gentian,  or- 
ange, quinine,  and  other  flavoring  agents,  and  pre- 
pared bv  infusion  or  distillation  Thev  are  used  as 
appetizers  and  digestives  and  frequently  attain  an 
alcoholic  strength  of  40  percent 

bittersweet,  name  for  two  unrelated  plants,  both  fall 
fruiting,  occasionally  used  medicinally,  and  reported 
poisonous  One,  called  also  bittei  or  woody  night- 
shade (Solanum  dulcamara),  has  purplish,  potato- 
like  blossoms  and  scarlet  berries  It  is  a  somewhat 
wood  vine  of  the  Old  World,  naturalized  in  North 
America  The  more  popular  bittersweet  (Celastrus 
acandenn)  is  a  woody,  twining  vine  which  grows 
over  stone  walls  and  thickets  from  Maine  to 
North  Carolina  and  as  far  west  as  Nebraska  It  has 
small  greenish  flowers  (male  and  female  sometimes 
borne  on  separate  plants)  and  clusters  of  orange- 
yellow  capsules  that  split  and  show  a  fleshy  scarlet 
center  See  also  EUONYMUS 

bitumen  (Mtu'mun),  term  originally  used  to  include 
a  number  of  natural  mineral  sxibstances,  now 
known  to  be  essentially  mixtures  of  hydrocarbons 
ASPHALT  and  PETROLEUM  are  bitumens  Substances 
resembling  these  or  containing  their  constituents 
are  called  bituminous  See  also  COAL 

Bitzius,  Albrecht  see  GOTTHELF,  JERBMIA* 

bivalve  (bl'valv"),  mollusk  with  two  valves  (i  e  , 
shells)  connected  by  a  ligament  Most  forma  arc 
marine  but  some  are  found  in  fresh  water  They 
are  usually  inactive  Food  particles  in  the  water 
enter  the  body  through  one  siphon  and  wastes  are 
given  off  through  the  other  Some  bivahos,  e  g  , 
the  CLAM,  burrow  into  the  sand  or  mud,  while  the 
OYSTER  is  sessile,  and  the  SCALLOP  moves  freely 
through  the  water 

Biwa  (be'wii),  lake,  c  40  mi  long  and  from  2  to  12 
mi  wide.  S  Honshu,  Japan,  NE  of  Kvoto  The 
largest  lake  in  Japan,  it  abounds  m  fish  „  A  canal 
to  Kyoto  supplies  hydroelectric  power 

Biwabik  (blwa'Mk,  bl-),  village  (pop  1,304),  NE 
Minn  ,  on  tho  Mesabi  iron  range  and  E  of  Virginia 

Bixby,  Horace  Ezra,  1826-1912,  Mississippi  river 
steamboat  captain,  b  Geneseo,  NY  He  won  his 
pilot's  license  in  1846  and  soon  became  famous 
for  his  remarkable  knowledge  of  tho  ever-changing 
river  channel  It  was  with  Bixby  that  Mark  TWAIN 
in  1857  elected  to  studv  river  navigation,  and  their 
subsequent  adventures  together  are  vmdiy  re- 
corded m  Life  on  the  Mississippi  In  the  Ci\  il  War, 
Bixby  piloted  the  gunboat  Benton  and  for  a  time 
was  chief  of  the  Union  River  Service  After 
the  war  he  owned  and  captained  a  steamer  which 
plied  between  St  Louis  and  Fort  Bonton,  Mont  , 
on  the  Missouri,  and  Rtill  later  was  master  of  the 
City  of  Baton  Rouge  (on  the  St  Louis-New  Or- 
leans run)  of  the  Anchor  Line,  m  which  he  was 
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financially  interested.  He  was  still  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, as  captain  of  the  government  snag  boat 
W  right,  in  1912 

Baby,  William  Herbert,  1849-1928,  American  mili- 
tary engineer,  b.  Charlestown,  Mass  ,  grad  West 
Point,  1873  An  authority  on  river  and  harbor 
improvements  and  on  lighthouse  construction,  he 
directed  such  work  in  many  states  For  several 
years  he  served  as  head  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission  He  directed  (1912)  the  raising  of 
the  battleship  Maine 

Bixby,  town  (nop  1,291),  NK  Okla    on  the  Arkansas 
river  and  SE  of  Tulsa,  in  a  farm  aiea,  founded 
1893,  me   1907 
Biysk,  RSFSR   see  BISK 

Bizerta  (Mzar'td,  Mzur'tu),  Fr  Bizerte  (bezerf), 
city  (pop  39,327),  Tunisia  It  is  a  port  and  naval 
station  strategically  situated  near  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  Anciently  a  colony  of 
Tyre,  it  had  a  checkered  career  under  Romans, 
Vandals,  Arabs,  Moors,  Spaniards  (1534-72),  and 
Barbarv  pirates  The  French  took  it  in  1881 ,  they 
improved  and  fortified  the  outer  harbor  and  con- 
structed a  quay-lined  canal  (2,600  ft  long)  to  the 
Lake  of  Bizerta  (area  c  50  sq  mi ),  where  he  naval 
works  and  the  military  town  of  Ferryville  The 
White  Russian  fleet  (1920)  and  the  Spanish  Re- 
publican navy  (1939)  were  interned  at  Bizerta  A 
German  base  in  the  Second  World  War,  it  was 
heavih  bombed  b>  Allied  forces  (1943) 
Bizet,  Georges  (zh6rzh'  bc5z&').  1838-75,  French 
operatic  composer  He  entered  the  Pans  Conser- 
vatoire at  nine  and  took  tho  Prix  de  Rome  in  1857 
Although  he  enjoyed  moderate  success  in  his  life- 
time, he  matured  late  and  died  young  thus  leaving 
only  one  real  masterpiece,  Carmen  (based  on  a 
novel  by  MeYimee),  produced  the  year  of  his  death 
Its  vivid  depiction  of  intense  emotion,  its  Spanish 
idiom,  and  its  colorful  orchestration  have  made  it 
immensely  popular,  although  it  was  not  successful 
when  first  performed  Ilia  operas  Lea  Pfchenra  de 
perles  (1863),  La  Jolie  Fille  de  Perth  (1867),  and 
Djamileh  (1872)  and  his  Symphony  in  C  Major 
(1855)  receive  occasional  performances,  and  his  in- 
cidental music  to  Daudet's  Arlfaienne,  in  the  form 
of  two  orchestral  suites,  is  quite  popular  See  study 
by  Martin  Cooper  (1938) 

Bizjothjah  (blzjoth'ju),  name  m  a  geographical  list 
marred  by  copyists  Joshua  15  28 
Biztha,  chamberlain  of  Ahasuerus  Esther  1  10 
Bjerknes,  Vilhelm  Fnman  Koren  (vfl'hMrn  f  re 'man 
kd'run  byerk'nFs),  1862-,  Norwegian  physicist 
He  was  professor  at  the  universities  of  Oslo  (1907- 
12, 1926-32),  Leipzig  (1912-17),  and  Bergen  (1917- 
26)  His  work  in  meteorology  and  on  electric 
waves  was  important  in  the  early  development  of 
wireless  telegraphy  His  works  include  Fields  of 
Force  (1906) ,  he  is  co-author  of  Dynamic  Meteorol- 
ogy and  Hydrography  (2  vola ,  1910-11)  He 
evolved  a  theory  of  cyclones  known  as  the  polar- 
front  theory  with  his  sou  Jakob  Aall  Bonnevie 
Bjerknes  (ya'kfip  oTbd'nuvfi),  1897-,  who  became 
a  U  S  citizen  in  1946  He  served  as  professor  of 
meteorology  at  the  Umv  of  Bergen  (1931-40)  and 
at  the  Umv  of  California  (from  1940). 
Bjorneborg,  Finland  see  PORI 
Bjornson,  Bjornstjerne,  Nor  Bjornstjerne  Bjffrnson 
(byurn'styernu  byurn'son),  1832-1910,  Norwegian 
novelist,  poet,  dramatist,  and  social  and  political 
leader  After  several  years  as  literary  and  dramatic 
critic  for  various  Oslo  papers,  he  wrote,  in  1857, 
his  first  drama,  Between  the  Battles,  and  in  the 
same  year  produced  Synnove  Solbakken  (first  Eng 
trs  ,  1881 ,  Sunny  Hill,  1932),  the  first  of  his  peasant 
novels,  which  also  include  Arne  (1859)  In  1857 
he  succeeded  his  fnend  Ibsen  as  director  of  the 
Ole  Bull  Theater  in  Bergen  and  tho  next  year 
wrote  the  drama  Lame  Hulda  From  1859  he  was 
an  influence  in  politics,  championing  the  Norwegian 
liberals  in  their  struggle  for  a  parliamentary  form 
of  government,  which  he  helped  to  win  in  1884 
Receiving  m  1860  a  stipend  to  travel,  he  visited 
the  Continent  Sigurd  Slembe  (1862),  one  of  his 
finest  historical  dramas,  belongs  to  this  period. 
Returning  to  Oslo  in  1863,  he  was  granted  an 
annuity  by  the  Storting  for  artistic  effort  and  was 
director  of  the  Oslo  Theater  until  1867  Some  of 
his  best  works  are  the  novel  The  Fisher  Girl  (1868; 
Eng  tr.,  1871),  the  epic  poem  Arnljot  GeUine 
(1870),  and  The  Bankrupt  (1875,  Eng  tr ,  1914), 
a  modern  drama  which  won  international  acclaim. 
At  this  time  Bjornson  left  the  church  During  the 
years  1881-87  he  lived  abroad,  m  1883  the  first 
part  of  his  drama  Beyond  Our  Power  (Eng  tr., 
1913)  was  published  On  his  return  to  Norway 
he  retired  to  his  farm  in  Gudbrandsdal  Among 
his  later  works  are  a  novel,  In  God's  Way  (1889, 
Eng  tr  ,  1890),  and  two  dramas — Beyond  Human 
Might  (the  second  part  of  Beyond  Our  Power,  1895; 
Eng  tr  ,  1914)  and  Paul  Lange  and  Tora  Parsberg 
(1898,  Eng  tr,  1899)  He  ranks  as  Norway's 
foremost  novelist  and  poet  and  as  a  dramatist  is 
second  only  to  Ibsen  He  was  awarded  the  1903 
Nobel  Pme  in  literature  His  poem,  "Ja,  vi  elsker 
dette  lanriet"  [Yes,  we  love  this  land  of  ours],  is 
the  Norwegian  national  anthem  His  letters  were 
edited  by  Halvdan  Koht  (6  vols  ,  1912-32).  See 
biography  by  Harold  Larson  (1944). 
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Black,  Greene  Vardiman,  1836-1915,  American 
dentist,  b  Scott  co  ,  111 ,  D  D  8  Missouri  Dental 
College  (now  part  of  Washington  Umv),  1877 
Professor  at  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery 
(now  part  of  Lo>ola  Umv  )  from  1883  to  1889  and 
professor  (from  1891)  and  dean  (from  1897)  at 
Northwestern  Umv  dental  school,  he  made  large 
contributions  to  dentistry  as  teacher,  as  originator 
of  methods  and  instruments,  and  as  author  His 
works  include  Formation  of  Poisons  by  Microorgan- 
isms (1884),  Dental  Anatomy  (1891),  and  Operative 
Dentistry  (1908)  The  Black  method  of  preparing 
amalgam  allo\  s  for  fillings  is  still  in  use 
Black,  Hugh,«868-,  Scottish- \merican  theologian 
and  author  After  pastorates  in  Paisley  and  Edin- 
burgh, he  came  to  tho  United  States  in  1906  to 
oritor  upon  his  professorship  of  practical  theology 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city. 
His  books  include  Culture  and  Restraint  (1000), 
Christ's  Service  of  Love  (1907),  The  New  World 
(1915),  The  Adventure  of  Being  Man  (1929),  and 
Christ  or  Caesar  (1938) 

Black,  Hugo  LaFayette,  1886-,  Associate  Justice  of 
the  US  Supreme  Court  (1937-),  b  Harlan,  Clay 
eo  ,  Ala  ,  LL  B  Umv  of  Alabama,  1906  He  prac- 
ticed law  and  held  local  offices  before  he  served 
(1927-37)  in  the  U  S  Senate  There  he  ardently 
supported  New  Deal  measures,  conducted  Senate 
investigations  of  merchant-marine  subsidies  (1933) 
and  lobbying  (1935),  and  sponsored  (1937)  tho 
Wages  and  Hours  bill  His  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court  met  strong  opposition  in  tho  Senate 
and  public  objoc  tion  on  the  grounds  of  his  former 
membership  in  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
Black,  James,  1823-93,  American  temporanc  e  leader 
A  Pennsylvania  lawyei ,  he  was  active  in  state  and 
national  temperance  woi  k  His  plan  for  a  National 
Publication  House  was  adopted  by  tho  National 
Temperance  Convention  (1865)  In  1872,  as  presi- 
dential nominee  of  the  Prohibition  party,  he  gained 
some  5,000  votes 

Black,  Jeremiah  Sullivan,  1810-83,  American  cabi- 
net officer,  b  Somerset  co  ,  Pa  Admitted  to  the 
Pennsylvania  bar  m  1830,  he  became  a  successful 
lawyer  He  was  appointed  (1842)  president  judge 
of  a  district  court,  was  elected  (1851)  a  justice  of 
the  state  supreme  court,  and  was  reelec  ted  in  1854 
As  U  S  Attorney  General  (1857-60)  under  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  he  hired  Edwin  M  Stanton,  later 
his  successor,  to  clear  up  the  involved  land-title 
cases  in  California,  but  was  less  successful  in  en- 
forcing unpopular  legislation  concerning  slavery 
It  was  Black's  opinion  that  though  the  seceding 
Southern  states  could  not  be  coerced,  measures 
should  be  taken  to  protect  all  Federal  propeity  in 
the  South  and  to  resist  armed  rebellion  He  re- 
placed (Doc  ,  1860)  Lewis  Cass  as  Secretary  of 
State  and  succeeded  in  persuading  Buchanan  to 
send  supplies  to  Fort  Sumter  Buchanan  appointed 
him  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  Feb  ,  1861,  hut  the 
Senate,  with  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
hostile  to  Black,  refused  to  confirm  him  See  P  G 
Auchampaugh,  James  Buchanan  and  His  Cabinet 
on  the  Eve  of  Secession  (1926) ,  biography  by  W  N. 
Bngance  (1934) 

Black,  Joseph,  1728-99,  Scottish  chemist  and  physi- 
cian, b  France  He  was  professor  of  medicine  at 
Glasgow  (1756-66)  and  at  Edinburgh  (from  1766). 
He  is  known  especially  for  his  theories  of  latent 
heat  and  specific  heat  and  for  discovering  carbon 
dioxide  (he  called  it  "fixed  air"). 
black  and  tan  terrier  •  see  TERRIER. 
Blackboard,  d  1718,  English  pirate.  His  name 
was  probably  Edward  Teach,  Thatch,  or  Thach. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  began  as  a  privateer  m  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  and  at  its  end  turned 
pirate  Certainly  between  1716  and  1718  he  preyed 
with  cruelty  and  treachery  on  the  shipping  and 
coastal  settlements  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  His  head- 
quarters were  in  the  Bahamas  and  the  Carohnas, 
and  the  compliant  governor  of  North  Carolina 
shared  some  of  the  booty  Despite  such  protection 
Teach  was  killed  by  a  British  force  sent  by  the 
governor  of  Virginia  Legend  has  given  Black- 
beard's  history  a  romantic  cast 
Black  Belt,  term  loosely  applied  to  a  broad  belt 
dipping  across  central  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
The  term  is  also  used  for  black-soil  areas  in  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi  and  other  states  The  Black  Belt 
as  characterized  by  dark,  rich  cotton-growing  soil,  a 
preponderance  of  Negroes  m  many  of  the  counties, 
and  a  tendency  to  cling  to  large-scale  plantation 
economy  Recently,  diversified  farming  and  stock 
raising  have  been  introduced 

blackberry,  name  for  several  species  of  thorny  plants 
of  the  genus  Kubus,  which  includes  also  the  rasp- 
berry, dewberry,  and  loganberry — all  of  which  are 
sometimes  called  brambles  Cultivated  blackber- 
ries aie  derived  from  native  American  species  and 
are  valued  for  their  juicy  fruits,  black  or  dai  k  pur- 
plish when  ripe,  which  are  used  fresh,  cooked,  or  for 
jams  and  preserves  The  DEWBERRY  is  sometimes 
called  running  blackberry  See  also  RASPBERRY 
blackbird,  name  in  North  America  of  a  perching  bird 
allied  to  the  bobolink,  the*  meadow  lark,  tho  grackle, 
and  the  oriole  The  European  blackbird  is  a  thrush 
The  red-winged  blackbiid  of  E  North  America  is  a 


familiar  sight,  its  scarlet  shoulder  patches  conspic- 
uous among  the  tall  grasses  of  marshes  and  wet 
meadows  where  it  nests  It  has  a  pleasing  song 
which  sounds  like  "conk-ka-ree  "  It  compensates 
for  the  gram  it  eats  by  destroying  harmful  insects 
and  weed  seeds  Except  dui  ing  the  breeding  season 
blackbirds  usually  travel  in  nocks  The  yellow- 
headed,  the  tnoolorod  rod-wingod,  and  Brewer's 
blackbird  are  known  in  the  West  The  rusty  black- 
bird, glossy  blue  black  in  summer  when  tho  brown 
which  edged  its  feathers  in  wmtei  has  wom  off, 
winters  in  the  United  States  but  breeds  mainly 
farther  noith 

Blackburn,  Joseph,  b  c  1700,  d  after  1765,  Amer- 
ican portrait  painter  Little  is  known  concerning 
him  except  that  from  1750  to  1765  he  painted 
portraits  (usually  signed  J  B  )  chiefly  of  members 
of  distinguished  families  in  Boston  and  Poi  tsmouth, 
N  H  Examples  are  those  of  Rev  and  Mrs  I  Han- 
cock (Public  Library,  Lexington,  Mass),  Gen  J 
Winslow  (Mass  Historical  Society,  Boston) ,  Theo- 
dore Atkinson,  Jr  (R  I  School  of  Design,  Provi- 
dence), Col  Theodore  Atkinson  (Worcester  Art 
Mus ) ,  Jonathan  Simpson  and  his  wife  (Mus  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston),  Thomas  and  Mary  Sylvester 
Dermg  and  portraits  of  three  members  of  tho 
Greemeaf  family  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) 

Blackburn,  county  borough  (1931  pop  122,697, 
1947  estimated  pop  109,300),  Lancashne,  England, 
NNW  of  Manchester  It  is  a  great  cotton-weaving 
center,  noted  especially  for  cahc  oes  The  textile 
industry  started  vory  early  here—Blackburn 
checks  woro  well  known  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  cent  In  1764  James  Hargreaves  invented 
the  spinning  jenn\  here,  and  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods  received  a  new  impetus  Chemicals, 
Pharmaceuticals,  paper,  and  silk  textiles  arc  also 
made  John  Morley  was  born  here 

Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunmson  National  Monument: 

See  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

black  codes'  see  RECONSTRUCTION 

Black  Country,  highly  mdustnahzod  region,  mostly 
in  Staffordshire,  but  partly  in  Worcestershire  and 
Warwickshire,  England  It  has  extensive  coal 
mines,  iron  foundries,  steel  plants,  and  blast 
furnaces  and  includes  tho  cities  Birmingham, 
Dudley,  Rowley  Regis,  Tipton,  Walsall,  Wednes- 
bury,  West  Bromwich,  and  Wolverhampton 

Black  Death    see  PLAOUE 

Black  Diamond,  village  (pop  1,380),  S  Alta  ,  SSW 
of  Calgary,  in  a  coal-mining  region  at  the  east 
edge  of  the  Turner  Valley  oil  field 

Black  Douglas  see  DOUGLAS,  SIR  JAMES  DE  DOUG- 
LAS, LORD  OF 

black  earth  or  chernozem  (char'nazPrn"),  variety  of 
soil  rich  in  organic  matter*  in  the  form  of  HUMUS 
It  is  generally  a  modified  type  of  i,o>»s  True 
chernozem  is  black  in  color,  but  there  are  various 
grades,  shading  off  into  gray  and  chestnut-brown 
soils  It  is  most  widely  distributed  in  Russia, 
where  it  forms  a  large  part  of  tho  good  agricultural 
soil,  but  soils  similar  to  the  Russian  are  also  found 
in  India  and  the  United  States 

Blackett,  Patrick  Maynard  Stuart  (bla'kft),  1897-, 
English  physicist  In  1937  he  became  professor  of 
physics  at  tho  Umv  of  Manchester  During  tho 
First  World  War  he  served  with  the  royal  navy 
and  during  the  Second  World  War  he  contributed 
importantly  to  research  especially  to  that  on  the 
atomic-  bomb  For  his  work  in  improving  and 
extending  the  use  of  tho  Wilson  cloud  chamber 
and  his  discoveries  concerning  cosmic  ra\s  he  re- 
ceived tho  1948  Nobel  Prize  m  Physics  He  is  the 
author  of  Military  and  Political  Consequences  of 
Atomic  Energy  (1948,  rev  ed  ,  1949,  American 
ed  ,  Fear,  War,  and  the  Bomb,  1949). 

black-eyed  bean   see  COWPEA 

black-eyed  Susan,  North  American  wild  flower 
(Rudbeckia  hirta),  daisyliko,  yellow  with  a  dark 
brown  center,  it  is  called  also  oxeye  and  yellow 
daisy  It  is  a  weedy  biennial  or  annual  of  dry 
places  and  is  the  state  flower  of  Maryland 

Blackfeet  Indians*  sec  BLACKFOOT  INDIANS 

black  fly,  small  vicious-biting  fly  of  nearly  world- 
wide distribution,  with  gauzy  wings,  short  legs,  and 
a  humped  back  In  most  species  the  eggs  arc  at- 
tached to  underwater  vegetation  or  roclcs  and  tho 
larvae  live  in  flowing  water  When  tho  adult  hatches 
from  the  pupa  case,  it  emerges  from  the  water  m  a 
bubble  of  air  Spec  ios  include  the  Adirondack  and 
the  white-stockinged  black  flies  and  the  buffalo  and 
the  turkey  gnats 

Blackfoot,  city  (pop  3,681),  co  seat  of  Bingham  co  , 
SE  Idaho,  SSW  of  Idaho  Falls,  between  the  Black- 
foot  and  the  Snake  near  their  confluence,  founded 
1878,  me  1907  Tho  area,  irrigated  from  the 
Snake  since  early  days,  produces  sugar  boots, 
dairy  products,  and  grain,  and  the  Blackfoot  river 
has  a  reservoir  used  for  the  Fort  Hall  irrigation 
project  The  Eastern  Idaho  Fair  is  held  annually 
in  Blackfoot 

Blackfoot  Indians,  North  American  tribes  of  Al- 
gonquian  linguistic  stock,  occupying  in  tho  early 
19th  cent  a  large  range  of  territory  around  tho 
Upper  Missouri  (above  tho  Yellowstone)  and  the 
North  Saskatchewan  rivers  W  to  the  Rockies 
There  weie  three  main  tribes — the  Sikaika  or  Black- 
foot  proper,  the  Piegan,  and  the  Blood.  These  were 
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in  no  way  connected  politically,  but  they  were 
united  by  the  sense  of  being  one  people  with  com- 
mon enemies  The  Atsina  Indians  (related  to  the 
Arapaho)  and  the  Athapascan-speaking  Sarai  In- 
dians were  allied  with  the  Blaekfoot  group  To 
other  neighboring  tribes  and  usually  to  white  men 
the  Blackfoot  were  unremittingly  hostile  They 
had  moved  into  the  N  Great  Plains  somewhat  ear- 
lier, had  acquired  horses  from  southern  tribes,  and 
had  'a  typical  nomadic  Plains  culture,  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  buffalo  Their  only  cultivated 
crop  was  tobacco,  grown  for  ceremonial  purposes 
With  the  early  coming  of  the  white  man,  the  Black- 
foot  gained  wealth  from  the  rich  beaver  streams 
in  their  territory,  hut  the  killing  out  of  the  buffalo 
and  the  near  exhaustion  of  fur  storks  decimated 
the  proud  tnbea  On  reservations  in  Alberta  and 
Montana  there  are  today  greatly  reduced  num- 
bers of  Bla<  kfoot,  who  c  ontinuo  to  a  small  degree 
the  ruh  ceremonialism  that  earlier  marked  their 
religion — the  sun  dance,  the  vision  quest,  and  the 
elaborate  paraphernalia  of  ritual 

Black  Forest,  Gei  Schwarzwald  (shvarts'valt), 
mountain  range  in  S  Baden  and  Wurttemberg,  SW 
Germany  Covered  by  beautiful,  dark  pine  forests 
and  cut  by  deep  valleys  and  small  lakes,  it  rises 
to  4,903  ft  in  the  Feldberg  The  chief  resorts  arc 
Baden-Baden  and  Wildbad  The  Danube  and 
Neckar  rise  here  Lumbering  is  an  important 
source  of  livelihood  The  Black  Forest  is  famous 
for  its  clock  and  toy  industries  (cuckoo  clocks, 
musical  boxes). 

Black  Friday  In  1808  a  small  group  of  American 
financial  speculators,  including  Jay  GOULI>  and 
James  FISK,  sought  the  support  of  Federal  officials 
of  the  Grant  administration  in  a  drive  to  corner 
the  gold  market  The  attempt  failed  when  govern- 
ment gold  was  released  for  sale  The  drive  cul- 
minated in  a  day  of  panic  when  thousands  were 
ruined— Friday,  Sept  24,  1809,  popularly  called 
Black  Friday  There  was  great  indignation  against 
the  peipetrators  Several  other  days  of  financial 
panic  have  also  been  occasionally  refeited  to  as 
Black  Fndav 

black  gum,  ornamental  deciduous  tree  ( V//«sa 
lylratwa)  native  to  E  North  \menca  The  leaves 
turn  bright  scarlet  in  the  fall  The  very  tough 
wood  has  been  used  for  wheel  hubs  and  other  pur- 
poses It  is  sometimes  called  sour  gum,  tupelo, 
and  peppendge,  names  also  given  other  specie1* 
of  the  genus 

Black  Hand,  name  and  symbol  often  used  by  crim- 
inal or  terroristic  organizations  The  Black  Hand 
flourished  in  Suih  in  the  late  10th  <  ent  and  was 
carried  from  there  to  certain  cities  of  the  United 
States  See  also  C  \MOHK  \. 

black  haw,  name  for  several  woody  plants,  particu- 
laily  a  VIBUHVUM  (Viburnum  pruni folium)  native 
E  of  the  Rockies  in  North  Amenca  and  called  also 
btagbush  and  sloe  It  has  flat-topped  clusters  of 
small  flowers,  followed  by  bluish-black,  edible  boiiy- 
hke  fiuits  \  verse  of  James  Whitcomh  Rilev  com- 
mends the  fi  uit  The  hark  has  been  used  medic  mally 

Black  Hawk  War  1  Conflict  between  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Indians  and  the  United  States  in  18*2  \fter 
the  War  of  1812  white  settlement  of  the  Illinois 
country  exerted  pressuie  on  the  Indians  A  tteat> 
of  1804,  which  had  no  real  claim  to  validity,  pro- 
vided  for  removal  of  the  Sac  and  I- ox  Indians  W  of 
the  Mississippi  An  Indian  leader,  Black  Hawk 
(1707-1838),  who  was  born  m  the  Sm  village  near 
the  site  of  present  Roc  k  Island,  111  ,  and  who  had 
fought  for  the  British  in  the  War  of  1812,  de- 
nounced the  treat\  and  resisted  removal  Years 
of  intermittent  skirmishing  followed  In  1831 
the  whites  used  force  to  impose  a  new  treaty  that 
compelled  the  Indians  to  retire  In  April,  1832, 
Black  Hawk,  with  some  500  braves  and  their  fami- 
lies, returned  to  Illinois  Not  rec  eivmg  the  support 
he  expected,  he  admitted  defeat,  hut  when  the 
peaceful  emissaries  he  sent  were  shot  down  in  cold 
blood,  the  outraged  Black  Hawk  buccebbfully  at- 
tac  ked  a  larger  white  fore  e,  then  retired  into  present 
Wisconsin  A  large  force  of  volunteers  was  gath- 
ered under  Gen  Henry  ATKINSON  On  the  Bad  Axe 
i  iver  Blac  k  Hawk  was  attac  ked  by  these  troops  and 
a  Sioux  war  party  Trapped,  he  displayed  a  white 
flag,  but  this  was  ignored  and  almost  all  of  his 
band,  including  women  and  children,  were  wiped 
out  Black  Hawk  himself  escaped,  surrendered  to 
the  Winnebago,  was  turned  over  for  imprisonment, 
and  was  released  in  1833  to  return  to  the  pitiful 
remnant  of  his  tribe  and  his  family  in  Iowa  Lora- 
clo  Taft'g  colossal  statue  (1011)  near  Oregon,  111  , 
has  come  to  l>e  known  as  the  Black  Hawk  monu- 
ment See  his  autobiography,  published  in  1833 
and  reissued  as  Life  of  Mack  Hawk  (1932)  Cy- 
renus  Cole,  /  Am  a  Man  the  Indian  Black  Hawk 
(1938)  2  Conflict  between  the  Indians  and  white 
settlers  in  Utah  from  1805  to  1868  Warfare  sup- 
posedly broke  out  because  a  smallpox  epidemic1  in 
Gunnison  spread  to  the  Ute  Indians  Sporadic 
outbreaks  of  trouble  continued  for  three  years  m 
Utah's  worst  Indian  troubles  Finally  the  Ute 
chiefs,  including  one  called  Black  Hawk  (d  1870), 
agreed  to  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1868 

blackhead  or  comedo  (k6m'Id6)  [Latin, -glutton], 
the  oily  secretion  and  other  material  with  which 
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the  dueta  of  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin  are 
sometimes  filled  Blackheads  vary  from  yellow  to 
black  and  occur  especially  on  the  face  and  back 
Bacteria  may  cause  infection  m  them  Usually  the 
skm  on  which  they  occur  IB  oily  and  requires  wash- 
ing with  soap  and  warm  water,  followed  by  cold 
water  Mild  astringents  applied  locally  and  gen- 
eral toning  up  through  exercise  and  good  nutrition 
are  helpful.  See  also  ACNE 

Blackheath,  common,  267-acres,  in  Greenwich  met- 
ropolitan borough,  London  It  was  the  gathering 
place  of  highwaymen  and  of  several  martial  and 
civil  groups,  including  the  followers  of  Wat  Tvler 
and  Jack  Cade,  and  of  the  London  people  who 
welcomed  Henry  V  on  his  return  from  Agmcourt 
Prehistoric  subterranean  caves  were  converted  into 
air-raid  shelters  in  1939 

black  hellebore   see  CHRISTMAS  ROSE 

black  henbane    see  HENBANE 

Black  Hills,  mountains,  SW  S  Dak  and  NE  Wyo 
They  comprise  an  area  of  c  6,000  sq  mi  ,  enclosed 
by  the  Belle  Fourche  and  Cheyenne  rivers,  and 
rise  from  the  surrounding  semiand  plains  to  alti- 
tudes of  5,000  ft  and  over,  with  Harncy  Peak 
(7,242  ft )  the  highest  point  At  the  time  of  their 
discovery  the  mountains  were  heavily  forested  with 
a  species  of  yellow  pine  whic  h  looked  bla<  k  from 
a  distance,  and  hence  they  were  called  the  Black 
Hills  by  white  men  and  Indians  Most  of  the  area 
is  within  Black  Hills  and  Harney  national  forests, 
and  many  of  its  features  arc  preserved  in  Custer 
State  Park,  Wind  Cave  National  Park,  Jewel  Cave 
and  Fossil  Cycad  national  monuments,  and  Mt 
Rush  more  National  Memorial  When  gold  was 
discovered  in  the  area  (1874),  the  Indians  lost  their 
hold  upon  the  land,  white  settlement  advanced 
rapidly  after  1876,  chiefly  in  such  mining  towns 
as  Custer,  Deadwood,  Lead,  Rapid  City,  and 
Spearfish  Present  besides  gold  are  silver,  tungsten, 
mica,  coal,  quartz,  granite,  and  petroleum  See 
R  J  Casey,  The  Rlack  HMs  (1949) 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta    see  CALCUTTA 

Blackie,  John  Stuart,  1809-95.  Scottish  classical 
scholar  Educated  for  the  ministry,  he  instead 
became  a  professor  of  Latin  at  the  Umv  of  Aber- 
deen and  later  professor  of  Greek  at  the  Umv 
of  Edinburgh  He  is  best  known  for  his  transla- 
tions of  Greek,  especially  the  dramas  of  Aeschy- 
lus He  also  translated  Goethe's  Faust  See  his 
letters  (ed  by  his  nephew  \rclubald  Stodart 
Walker,  1009)  and  the  autobiographical  Notes  of  a 
Life  (also  ed  by  his  nephew,  1910),  biography  by 
Anna  M  Stoddard  (3d  ed  ,  1805) 

Black  Isle,  peninsular  district,  Ross  and  Cromarty 
co  ,  Scotland,  projecting  into  Moray  Firth 

black  jack,  c  arc!  game  played  with  an  ordinary  deck 
The  game  is  also  called  twenty-one  Each  player 
leceives  one  card  face  down  and  bets  that  this  card 
plus  one  or  more  cards  dealt  face  up  will  beat  the 
dealer's  hand  without  exceeding  21  \n  a<  e  «  ounta 
1  or  11,  a  pu  ture  card  10,  and  all  other  cards  ac- 
cording to  their  face  value  A  s«ore  of  21  on  the 
first  two  r  ards  is  the  perfec  t  hand,  called  black  jack 
See  R  L  Frcy,  ed ,  The  New  Compete  Hoyle 
(1947) 

Black  Lake,  town  (pop  2,276),  SE  Que  ,  on  Lake 
Noir  and  SW  of  Thetford  Mines  It  owes  its  exibt- 
enco  to  the  asbestos  mines,  opened  m  1884 

black  lead    see  GRAPHITE 

black  letter   see  TYPE 

blackmail,  in  law,  exaction  of  money  from  anothor 
by  THREAT  of  exposure  of  c  rime  or  of  disreputable 
conduc  t  The  term  was  originally  used  for  the 
tribute  levied  until  the  18th  cent  by  hands  of 
brigands  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scottish 
border  Statutes  often  treat  blackmail  as  a  form  oi 

KXTORTION 

black  market,  term  for  the  selling  or  buying  oi 
commodities  at  prices  above  the  legal  ceiling  or 
beyond  the  amount  allotted  to  a  customer  in 
countries  which  have  placed  restrictions  on  sales 
and  prices  Such  trading  was  common  duruig  the 
Second  World  War  wherever  the  demand  and  the 
means  of  payment  exceeded  the  available  supply 
Moat  of  the  warring  countries  attempted  to  equal- 
ize distribution  of  scarce  commodities  by  rationing 
and  price  fixing  In  the  United  States  blac  k  mat  ket 
transactions  were  carried  on  extensively  in  meat, 
sugar,  tires,  and  gasoline  (the  last  chiefly  through 
stolen  or  counterfeit  coupons)  American  soldiers 
in  occupied  countries  who  trafficked  m  cigarettes, 
gasoline,  or  other  scarce  commodities  were  severely 
dealt  with  In  England,  where  clothing  and  liquor 
were  rationed,  these  wete  popular  black-market 
commodities  In  the  United  States  rationing 
terminated  at  the  end  of  the  war,  but  a  blac  k  mar- 
ket in  automobiles  and  building  materials  contin- 
ued while  the  scarcity  lasted  BOOTLEC.C.ING 
during  the  prohibition  era  was  a  black-market 
operation  under  a  different  name 

Blackmore,  Richard  Doddridge,  1825-1900,  English 
novelist,  grad  Exeter  College,  Oxford  He  gave  up 

Eracticing  law  and  teaching  and  retired  to  devote 
imself  to  fi  uit  fai  mmg  and  writing  His  reputation 
rests  chiefly  on  his  lomantic  novel  of  the  17th- 
century  outlaws  of  Exmoor,  Loriia  Doone  (18GO), 
but  be  wrote  also  a  number  of  other  novels — of 
which  the  best  known  are  peihaps  The  Maid  of 
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SKer  (1872)  and  Springhaven  (1887)— and  several 
volumes  of  pxjetry 

Black  Mountain,  resort  town  (pop  1,042),  W  N  C  , 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  just  E  of  Asheville  Near  by  are 
Montreat  College  (junior)  for  girls  and  Y  M  C  A 
and  Presbyterian  assembly  areas  Also  near  by  is 
Black  Mountain  College  (nonsectanan,  coeduca- 
tional, opened  1933)  It  is  an  experimental  school, 
integrating  academic  work  with  community  life 
and  student  needs  Students  are  self-responsible 

Black  Mountains,  part  of  the  Appalachian  system, 
W  N  C  ,  rising  to  0,684  ft  in  Mt  MITCHELL 

Blackmur,  Richard  P  ,  1904-,  American  critic  and 
poet  The  Double  Agent  (1035)  »  a  collection  of  his 
criticism,  much  of  which  was  published  in  Hound 
and  Horn  while  Blackmur  was  an  associate  editor 
Although  his  talent  was  unanimously  recognized, 
his  poems,  From  Jordan's  Delight  (19J7),  were  not 
so  well  received  as  a  second  book  of  essays,  The 
Expense  of  Greatness  ( 1 940) 

Blackpool,  county  borough  (1931  pop  101,553,  1947 
estimated  pop  152,470).  Lancashire,  England  It 
is  a  large  seaside  resort  on  the  Irish  Sea  and  serves 
the,  Lancashire  industrial  region  It  has  beaches, 
piers,  and  many  mec  hanical  amusements 

Black  Pnnce    see  EDWARD  THE  BLACK  PRINCE 

Black  River  1  Tributary  of  the  White  River  (Ark  ), 
rising  in  SE  Missouri  and  flowing  c  400  mi  SW 
to  Newport,  Ark  It  is  partly  nav  igable  The  c  on- 
struction  by  U  S  army  engineers  of  Clearwater 
Dam  (143  ft  high  and  4,225  ft  long)  m  tho  Black 
River  6  mi  SW  of  Piedmont,  Mo  was  completed 
in  1948  2  Name  often  given  to  the  shoit  stream 
formed  after  the  Tonsas  joins  the  Ouachita  m  NE 
Louisiana  It  flows  into  the  Red  3  River  of  N 
New  York,  c  120  mi  long,  rising  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  and  flowing  SW,  NNW,  and  WSW  to  Black 
River  Bay,  an  inlet  of  Lake  Ontario  W  of  Water- 
town  Its  falls  provide  power  for  many  factories, 
especially  paper  mills  From  1836  until  its  aban- 
donment in  1926,  a  canal  connected  the  Black 
River  with  the  Erie  Canal  at  Rome  4  River, 
c  160  mi  long,  rising  in  central  Wisconsin  near 
Rib  Lake  and  winding  S  and  W  to  the  Mississippi 
at  La  Crosse  It  was  important  in  the  lumbering 
industry 

Black  River  Falls,  city  (pop  2  539)  co  seat  of  Jack- 
son co  ,  central  Wis  ,  on  the  Black  River  and  NE  of 
La  Crosse,  settled  before  1840,  me  1883  It  is  a 
farm  trade  center 

Blacksburg  1  Town  (pop  1,017),  extieme  NSC, 
near  the  N  C  line  NE  of  Spartatiburg.  in  a  farm 
area  2  Town  (pop  2.H3),  SW  Va  .  in  tho  Allo- 
ghemes  W  of  Roanoke,  settled  1745.  me  1871 
VIRGINIA  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE  is  here  Near 
hv  is  Mountain  Lake,  a  resort  (alt  3.874  ft ) 

Black  Sea,  inland  sea  (c  160,000  sq  mi  ,  maximum 
depth  c  7,360  ft),  connected  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  Bosporus,  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  and 
the  Dardanelles  Ita  largest  arm  is  the  Sea  of  Azov 
(see  Azov,  SEA  OF)  It  is  enclosed  by  the  USSR 
(Ukraine,  RSFSR,  and  Georgian  SSR)  on  tho 
north  and  east,  bv  Turkey  on  the  south,  and  by 
Bulgaria  and  Rumania  on  the  west  Among  tho 
chief  ports  are  Odessa,  Batum,  and  Constanta,  and 
river  feedeis  are  the  Danube,  the  Dnieper,  and  tho 
Don  The  Pontus  Euxinus  of  the  ancients,  tho 
Black  Sea  has  been  navigated  since  prehistoric 
times  Its  shores  were  colonized  by  the  Greeks  in 
antiquity  and  by  the  Genoese  in  the  Middle  Ages 
Of  the  many  conquerors  that  occupied  its  banks, 
the  Turks  and  tho  Tatars  sta\ed  longest  The 
Tatar  khanate  of  CRTMF\,  which  blocked  Russian 
access  to  the  sea,  was  annexed  to  Russia  in  1783 
After  tho  Second  World  War,  Russia  proposed  to 
place,  the  Black  Sea  under  the  control  of  the  ripar- 
ian nations  by  revising  tho  status  of  tho  Turkish 
straits  (see  Dutn\Nia  i^s)  The  Black  Sea  is 
sometimes  c  ailed  the  Cuxeno  Sea 

Blackshear,  city  (pop  2,010),  co  seat  of  Pierce  co  , 
SE  Ga  ,  neai  the  Satilla  river  just  NE  of  Wayc  ross, 
in  a  coastal-plain  farm  and  lumber  aiea,  me  1850 

black  snake,  nun  poisonous  snake  of  the  E  United 
States,  5  to  6  ft  long  It  frequents  woods  and 
meadows  and  likes  rather  open  <  ountrv  with  stone 
walls  for  sunning  itself  and  for  concealment  Not 
a  constrictor,  it  seizes  its  prey  (small  animals)  in 
its  mouth,  pressing  the  animal  to  the  ground  to 
overcome  it  The  young  ate  gray,  blotched  with 
brown,  becoming  uniformly  black  on  the  upper 
surface  when  adult  Sometimes  confused  with  the 
black  snake  is  the  pilot  black  snake,  also  nonpoison- 
ous,  of  the  NE  United  States  In  contrast  to  the 
dull  black  of  the  flat  scales  of  the  bla<  k  snake,  the 
scales  on  its  hack  are  shiny  and  slightly  keeled  and 
sometimes  show  white  edges  It  reaches  a  length 
of  more  than  8  ft 

black  snakeroot,  North  Ameiiein  woods  perennial 
(Cimwifuga  raccmosa)  It  has  compound  leaves 
and  small,  white,  lank-ocloied  flowers  along  a  wand- 
hke  stalk  The  lootstock  has  until  recently  been 
an  official  drug  of  the  U  S  Pharmacopoeia  Black 
snakeioot  is  also  called  bugbane  and  black  cohosh, 
and  all  three  names  are  used  for  other  plants 

Blackstone,  Sir  William,  1723-80,  English  jurist 
He  was  at  first  unsuccessful  in  legal  practice  and 
turned  to  scholarship  and  teaching  He  became 
(1758)  the  first  Vmerian  professor  of  law  at  Ox- 
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ford,  and  he  inaugurated  courses  in  English  law 
at  the  British  universities,  which  had  previously 
confined  themselves  to  Roman  law  Blackstone 
published  his  lectures  as  Commentaries  on  the  Law 
of  England  (1766-69)  Thus  work  is  regarded  as 
the  most  thorough  treatment  of  the  whole  of  Eng- 
lish law  ever  produced  by  one  man  It  is  especially 
notable  for  its  excellent  style  and  for  its  reduction 
to  order  of  an  exceedingly  complex  subject  Black- 
stone  has  been  criticized,  notabh  by  Jeremy 
Bentham,  for  a  complacent  belief  that  in  the  mam 
English  law  was  beyond  improvement  and  for  his 
failure  to  analyse  exactly  the  social  factors  under- 
lying legal  systems  Blackatono's  book  was  highly 
influential  m  England  and  m  the  United  States 
until  the  end  of  the  19th  cent  and  has  been  often 
repubhshed  In  his  later  life  he  resumed  practice 
and  served  in  Parliament  (1708-70)  and  as  a  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  (1770-80)  He  was 
active  in  prison  reform  See  Jeremy  Bentham,  A 
Comment  on  the  Commentaries  (ed  by  C.  W 
Everett,  1928) 

Blackstone.  1  Textile  town  (pop.  4,566),  S  Mass  , 
on  the  Blackstone  river  at  the  R  I  line,  settled 
1662,  set  off  from  Mendon  1846,  2  Town  (pop 
2,699),  S  Va ,  SW  of  Richmond,  me  1888,  reino 
1914  It  is  a  farm  trade  center  and  tobacco  market. 
A  girls'  junior  college  is  here 

Blackstone,  river  rising  in  central  Massachusetts 
and  flowing  SSE  to  the  Providence  river  in  Rhode 
Island 

blackthorn  or  sloe,  low,  spreading,  thorny  bush  or 
small  tree  of  the  plum  genus  (Prunus  spinosa) ,  hav- 
ing black  bark,  white  flowers,  and  deep  blue  fruits, 
usually  rather  acrid  and  not  much  larger  than  poos, 
native  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Africa  The 
blackthorn  is  cultivated  for  hedges,  its  limbs  are 
used  in  Ireland  for  canes  and  cudgels,  and  the  juice 
of  the  berries  is  used  in  making  brandy,  sloe  gin, 
and  preserves  and  as  a  diluent  of  port  Ono  of  tho 
hawthorns  is  sometimes  called  blackthorn 
Black  Tom,  part  of  Jersey  City,  N  J  ,  called  also 
Black  Tom  Island  Here  German  saboteurs  de- 
molished (Aug  ,  1916)  an  American  munition  plant 
six  months  after  they  had  destroyed  the  Kmgsland 
arsenal,  also  in  New  Jersey  Sued  (1922)  by  the 
U  S  government  and  vindicated  (1930)  before  an 
international  claims  commission,  the  German 
government,  upon  new  hearings  (1939)  was  ordered 
to  pav  (1940)  $60,000,000  damages 
Blackville,  town  (pop  1,456),  SW  S  C  ,  88W  of 
Columbia,  m  a  farm  area  noted  for  melons  and  cu- 
cumbers Near  by  is  an  experiment  station  of 
Clemson  Agricultural  College 
black  walnut  see  WALNUT 

Black  Wtrnor,  navigable  river  rising  m  N  central 
Alabama  and  flowing  178  mi  generally  SW  to  the 
Tombigbee  near  Demopolis. 

Black  Warrior,  merchant  steamer  that  plied  be- 
tween New  York  and  Mobile,  usually  stopping  at 
Havana,  Cuba  Her  seizure  on  Peb  28,  1854,  by 
Spanish  authorities  at  Havana  on  the  grounds  that 
she  had  violated  customs  regulations  nearly  caused 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  The 
South,  anxious  to  secure  Cuba,  was  readj.  for  war, 
but  the  North  refused  to  support  the  idea,  and 
after  the  Black  Wamor  was  released  the  excite- 
ment died  down 

Black  Watch  or  Royal  Highlanders,  Scottish  regi- 
ment of  infantry  whose  name  c  omes  from  their  dark 
plaid  kilts.  The  companies  were  raised  in  1725  and 
the  regiment  formed  in  1735  to  watch  the  Scottish 
rebels  and  keep  the  peace  It  was  for  a  time  the 
43d,  but  m  1751  became  the  42d  regiment,  a  dis- 
tinguished one  in  British  history 
Blackwater,  river  of  Essex,  England,  rising  near 
Saffron  Walden  and  flowing  o  40  mi  to  the  North 
Sea 

Blackwater,  river  of  Ireland,  rising  m  Co  Kerry  and 
flowing  o  100  mi  E  through  Co  Cork  and  across  a 
corner  of  Co  Waterford,  turning  abruptly  S  to 
enter  the  Atlantic  at  Youghal  Bay 
Blackwater,  river  of  Northern  Ireland,  rising  m  the 
southern  part  of  Co  Tyrone  and  flowing  60  mi 
east  and  northeast  to  the  southwest  end  of  Lough 
Neagh  It  forms  most  of  Co  Tyrone's  southeast 
border  with  Co  Monaghan  (Ireland)  and  Co 
Armagh 

Blackwell,  Alice  Stone,  1857-1 960,  American  woman- 
suffragist,  b  East  Orange,  N  J  ,  grad  Boston  Umv  , 
1881;  daughter  of  Henry  Brown  Blackwell  and 
Lucy  Stone  She  was  an  editor  (1881-1917)  of  the 
Woman's  Journal,  first  as  assistant  to  her  parents 
and  after  their  death  as  editor  in  chief  Among  her 
works  are  Lucy  Stone,  Pioneer  of  Woman's  Rights 
(1930)  and  anthologies  of  Armenian,  Russian, 
Yiddish,  Hungarian,  and  Spanish  American  poetry 
Blackwell,  Antoinette  Louisa  (Brown),  1826-1921, 
American  Unitarian  minister,  b  Henrietta,  N.Y., 
grad  Oborlm  College,  1847,  and  Oborlin  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1860  Ordained  a  Congregational 
minister  m  1853,  she  later  became  a  Unitarian  She 
was  active  in  the  woman-suffrage  movement  from 
its  early  days,  an  abolitionist,  and  a  temperance 
advocate  She  was  the  sister-in-law  of  Henry  B 
Blackwell  and  Elizabeth  Blackwell  Her  books  in- 
clude The  Sexes  throughout  Nature  (1876)  and  The 
Making  of  the  Universe  (1914). 
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Blackwell,  Elizabeth,  1821-1910,  American  physi- 
cian, b  England,  sister  of  Henry  Brown  Blackwell 
She  was  the  first  woman  in  the  United  States  to 
receive  a  medical  degree,  which  was  granted  (1849) 
to  her  by  Geneva  Medical  College  (then  part  of 
Geneva  College,  early  name  of  Hohart)  With  her 
sister,  Emily  Blackwell  (1826-1910),  and  Mane 
Zackrsewska,  she  founded  (1857)  tho  New  York 
Infirmary  and  College  for  Women,  outgrowth  of  a 

Ktvate  dispensary  which  she  had  earlier  opened 
the  Civil  War  she  organised  a  women's  associa- 
tion for  nursing  and  relief  and  later  founded  tho 
first  school  for  nurses  in  the  United  States  In  1869 
Dr  Blackwell  settled  in  England,  where  she  became 
(1875)  professor  of  gynecology  at  tho  London 
School  of  Medicine  for  Women,  which  she  had 
helped  to  establish  She  wrote  Pioneer  Work  in 
Opening  the  Medical  Profession  to  Women  (1895) 
and  many  other  books  and  papers  on  health  and 
education  See  Rachel  Baker,  First  Woman  Doctor 
(1944),  Ishbel  Ross,  Child  of  Destiny  (1949) 

Blackwell,  Henry  Brown,  1825-1909,  American  re- 
former, b  Bristol,  England,  brother  of  Elizabeth 
Blackwell  He  was  an  abolitionist  and  later,  with 
his  wife,  Lucy  STONE,  a  worker  for  woman  suffrage 
Alice  Stone  Blackwell  was  their  daughter 

Blackwell,  mty  (pop  8,537).  N  Okla  ,  NE  of  Enid, 
in  a  wheat  and  oil-producing  area,  founded  and 
me  1893  Tho  city  has  an  oil  refinery,  a  zinc 
smelter,  a  gloss  factory,  and  food-processing  plants 

black  widow  see  SPIDER 

Blackwood,  Algernon,  I860-,  English  novelist  A 
collection  of  his  old  ghost  stones  was  published  in 
1906  His  novels,  m  which  terror  and  the  super- 
natural predominate,  include  The  Empty  House 
(1906),  John  Silence  (1908),  The  Lost  Valley  (1910), 
The  Centaur  (1911),  The  Promise  of  Air  (1918),  The 
Garden  of  Survival  (1918)  See  his  autobiographical 
Episodes  before  Thirty  (1928). 

blackwood   see  ACACIA 

bladder,  urinary,  muscular  sac  situated  in  the  pelvis. 
When  empty  or  slightly  distended,  tho  organ  lies 
within  the  pelvis,  when  filled  with  urine  it  extends 
upward  into  the  abdominal  cavity  Urine  from  the 
kidney  enters  the  bladder  by  way  of  two  tubes 
(ureters)  Pressure  of  the  collected  fluid  stimulates 
the  nervous  system,  the  sphincter  is  voluntarily  re- 
laxed, and  the  urine  is  conveyed  out  of  the  body 
by  another  tube  (the  urethra)  The  bladder  is  sub- 
ject to  trauma,  inflammation,  infection,  calculus, 
polyps,  and  tumor  formation  Nervous  disorders 
affect  normal  bladder  function 

bladderwort,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Utriculana  and 
of  similar  i  elated  geneia,  insectivorous  or  carnivo- 
rous plants,  many  native  to  North  America,  where 
they  inhabit  aquatic  or  boggy  places  These  are 
thready  plants  with  small  bladderhke  organs  which 
trap  minute  animal  life  Each  bladder  has  a  door 
equipped  with  bristles  or  other  protuberances, 
these,  when  touched,  cause  the  door  to  swing  in- 
ward with  a  rush  of  water  by  which  the  prey  is 
swept  into  tho  bladder  so  quickly  as  to  defy  detec- 
tion by  tho  human  eye  The  victim,  it  is  usually 
agreed,  is  digested  Bladdorworts  are  often  grown 
in  aquariums 

Bladensburg  (bl&'dunaburg),  town  (pop  1,220),  W 
central  Md  ,  on  the  Anacostia  nver  and  near 
Washington,  DC,  in  a  farming  area;  chartered 
1742  On  Aug  24,  1814,  the  British  under  Gen. 
Robert  Ross  defeated  the  Americans  under  Gen 
W  H  Winder  and  entered  Washington  Here 
Stephen  Decatur  was  mortally  wounded  by  James 
Barren  in  a  duel 

Blaeu,  Willem  Janszoon  (vHum  yan'son  blouQ, 
1671-1638,  Dutch  cartographer  and  printer  He 
studied  astronomy  under  Tycho  Braho  The  print- 
ing establishment  he  founded  in  Amsterdam  was 
famed  for  ita  atlases  and  globes,  especially  the  great 
folio  atlas  compiled  by  Blaeu  himself  Publication 
was  not  limited  to  geographical  works,  and  the 
shop  had  some  claim  to  being  tho  best  of  its  time 
The  sons  and  grandsons  of  Blaeu  continued  his 
work 

Blagoveshchensk  (blugavyesh'ehmsk)  city  (pop 
68,761),  capital  of  Amur  oblast,  RSFSR,  in  ex- 
treme E  Siberia,  on  the  Amur  and  Zeya  rivers  and 
on  a  spur  of  the  Trans-Siberian  RR  It  is  an  agri- 
cultural center,  has  a  shipbuilding  industry,  and  is 
a  supply  point  for  the  Zeya  gold-mining  basin 
Founded  in  1856,  it  flourished  in  the  late  19th  cent 
as  a  center  of  colonization  and  gold  mining 

Blaina,  England  see  NANTYOIX)  AND  BLAINA 

Blaine,  James  Gillespie  (gflg'spS  blftn'),  1830-93, 
American  politician,  b  West  Brownsville,  Pa , 
grad  Washington  (now  Washington  and  Jefferson) 
College,  1847.  He  taught  school  and  studied  law 
before  moving  in  1854  to  Maine,  where  he  became 
an  influential  newspaper  editor  A  leader  in  the 
formation  of  the  Republican  party  in  Maine, 
Blaine  was  state  chairman  (1859-81)  and  was  elect- 
ed to  three  terms  in  the  legislature  In  1863  he  en- 
tered Congress,  serving  until  1876  and  holding  tho 
speakcrship  from  1869  to  1876  His  friendship  with 
James  A  GARKIKI.D  of  Ohio  and  William  B.  Allison 
of  Iowa  brought  him  support  in  the  West,  but  a 
slighting  personal  remark  he  made  m  1866  about 
Roscoe  CONKLTNO  won  him  the  lifelong  enmity  of 
that  leader  of  the  "Stalwart"  Republicans.  Blaine, 


lender  of  the  "HaW-Breod"  Republicans,  only 
slightly  less  conservative,  was  widely  considered 
the  logical  Republican  choice  for  President  in  1876 
Shortly  before  the  party  convention,  however,  a 
Democratic  House  investigating  committee  charged 
him  with  using  his  influence  as  speaker  to  secure  a 
land  grant  for  a  railroad  in  Arkansas  and  with  sell- 
ing the  railroad's  bonds  at  a  liberal  commission. 
Blaine  privately  secured  possession  of  the  famous 
"Mulligan  letters,"  which  had  been  named  as 

Eroof,  before  they  could  be  placed  on  record,  and 
e  never  surrendered  them  He  read  portions  of 
them,  out  of  chronological  order,  before  the  House 
in  a  dramatic  defense,  but  there  seems  to  have  been 
little  doubt  that  he  was  guilty  as  charged  The 
episode  was  decisive  in  his  career  It  was  a  factor 
in  his  defeat  in  the  1876  convention,  when  Robert 
G  INOFRBOLL,  in  nominating  him,  called  him  a 
"plumed  knight  "  Blaine,  as  U  S  Senator  (1876- 
81),  loyally  supported  President  Rutherford  B 
Hayes  In  1880  the  Conkhng  faction,  though  un- 
able to  renommate  Grant,  successfully  prevented 
Blame's  nomination  The  deadlock  was  broken  by 
the  choice  of  Blame's  friend,  Garfield,  with  Chester 
A  ARTHUR,  a  Conkling  man,  nominated  for  Vice 
President  Blame  became  Garfield 's  Secretary  of 
State,  hut  upon  the  President's  assassination  re- 
signed Retiring  to  private  life,  he  wrote  his  widely 
read  Twenty  Years  of  Congress  (2  vols  ,  1884-86) 
Finally  nominated  for  President  in  1884,  Blaine 
who  had  heartily  endorsed  the  radical  Republican 
Reconstruction  program,  vigorously  "waved  the 
bloody  shirt"  against  tho  Democratic  candidate 
Grover  CLrvrr  AND  Sprightly  allusions  to  the 
"Mulligan  letters"  and  to  Cleveland's  admitted 
paternity  of  an  illegitimate  child  enlivened  the  bit- 
ter campaign  However,  reform  Republicans  (the 
MTJOWUMPB)  such  as  Carl  SCHURZ  preferred  Clove- 
land's  untainted  public  record  to  Blame's  private 
virtue  Their  defection  was  made  the  more  impor- 
tant when  a  tactless  New  York  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, the  Rev  Samuel  D  Burchard,  spoke,  in 
Blame's  presence,  of  the  Democrats  as  "the  party 
whose  antecedents  are  rum,  Romanism,  and  rebel- 
lion "  He  thus  offended  the  large  Irish  Catholic 
vote  in  New  York  Blame  lost  that  state  by  a  scant 
thousand  votes  and  lost  the  election  In  1888 
Blaine  unexpectedly  declined  to  run  for  President 
but  supported  Benjamin  HVRRISON,  who,  upon  be- 
coming President,  made  him  Secretary  of  State 
again  Three  days  before  the  Republican  conven- 
tion of  1892  Blame  resigned  to  seek  the  nomination 
for  President,  but  Harrison  was  renommated 
Blame's  health  afterwards  faded  rapidly  and  ho 
died  the  next  year  As  Sp<  retary  of  Stato,  Blame 
was  partu  ularly  energetic  in  fostering  closer  rela- 
tions with  the  Latin  American  nations  Though 
invitations  to  a  Pan  American  Congress  were  re- 
called when  Frederick  T  FrohriKhujsen  succeeded 
him  under  Arthur,  ho  was  able  during  his  second 
period  in  office  to  bring  about  and  preside  over  tho 
first  Pan  American  Congress  (see  PAN-AM»Rrr\\- 
ISM)  Vital  matters  that  Blame  hoped  to  discuss 
were  avoided,  but  the  foundation  was  laid  for  sub- 
sequent congresses,  and  the  Pan  American  Union 
was  established  Blame  hoped  to  increase  com- 
mercial relations  among  American  nations  by  re* 
ciprocal  tariff  treaties,  and  though  the  MoKmley 
Tariff  Act  prevented  this,  the  idea  of  tariff  "reci- 
procity" was  his  contribution  Ho  also  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  to  submit  the  BERINC 
SEA  FUR-SEAL  CONTROVERSY  to  arbitration  See 
biographies  by  Edward  Stan  wood  (1905)  and  D  S. 
Muzzey  (1934),  A  F  Tyler,  The  Foreign  Policies 
of  James  O  Blame  (1927) 


Blaine.  1  Town  (pop'  1,049),  NE  Maine,  N  of  Houl- 
ton,  me  1874.  2  Tourist  and  farm-trade  city  (pop 
1,624),  NW  Wash  ,  a  port  of  entry  on  tho  Strait  of 


Georgia  near  Canada,  platted  c  1884.  It  is  the  site 
of  the  Peace  Arch  on  the  border 
Blair,  Francis  Preston,  1791-1876,  American  jour- 
nalist and  politician,  b  Abmgdon,  Va  ,  grad  Tran- 
sylvania Umv  ,  1811  His  articles  in  the  Argus  of 
Western  America,  the  Frankfort,  Ky  ,  newspaper 
edited  by  Amos  KFNPALL  and  then  himself,  made 
it  supreme  among  the  Western  journals  supporting 
Andrew  Jackson.  On  the  defection  of  Duff  GREEN. 
William  T  BARRY  suggested  that  Blair  be  invited 
to  Washington  to  establish  a  new  administration 
paper  Thus  in  Dec  ,  1830,  began  the  Washington 
Globe,  which  until  1841  was  to  exert  tremendous 
political  influence  as  the  Jacksonian  "court  jour- 
nal "  Blair  won  Jackson's  unlimited  confidence, 
and  Kendall  and  he  were  the  two  leading  members 
of  the  KITOHJJN  CABINET  With  John  C  Rives, 
who  became  his  partner  in  1834,  he  also  established 
tho  Congressional  Globe  (now  the  Congressional 
Record),  in  whu  h  the  daily  proceedings  of  Congress 
were  recorded  When  James  K  Polk  became  Presi- 
dent, he  forced  Blair,  who  belonged  to  tho  radical 
or  Van  Buren  wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  to  sell 
his  interest  in  the  Washington  Globe  to  Thomas 
RJTOHIL,  and  Blair  "retired"  to  his  now  country 
estate  in  near-by  Silver  Spring,  Md  Blair  House 
(now  owned  by  the  Federal  government),  his  fa- 
mous residence  in  the  capital,  no  gave  (1863)  to  his 
son  Montgomery  Blair.  Another  son,  Francis  Pres- 
ton Blair  (1821-75),  was  to  be  a  distinguished  gen- 
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oral  and  Senator.  The  elder  Blair's  antwlavery 
views  led  him  to  become  one  of  the'foundera  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  he  presided  over  its  first 
national  convention  at  Pittsburgh  m  1856  The 
Blairs  worked  hard  for  Lincoln's  election,  and  the 
chief  of  this  talented  and  politically  ambitious  clan 
was  a  top  presidential  adviser  m  the  early  years  of 
the  Civil  War.  In  1865  he  engineered  the  futile 
HAMPTON  ROADS  PEACE  CONFERENCE  The  Blairs 
supported  Andrew  Johnson's  Reconstruction  pol- 
icv  and  were  so  bitterly  opposed  to  the  radical  Re- 
publicans that  they  all  returned  to  the  Democratic 
fold  See  W  E  Smith,  The  Francis  Preston  Blavr 
Family  in  Politics  (1933);  A  M  Schlesmger,  Jr , 
The  Age  of  Jackson  (1945);  B  J  Hendrick,  Lin- 
coln's War  Cabinet  (1946) 

Blair,  Francii  Preston,  1821-75,  American  political 
leader  and  Union  general  in  the  Civil  War,  b  Lex- 
ington, Kv  ,  grad  Princeton,  1841 ,  son  of  Francis 
Preston  Blair  (1791-1876)  He  studied  law  at 
Transylvania  Univ  and  in  1842  began  practice 
with  his  brother,  Montgomery  Blair,  at  St  Louis 
In  the  1848  election  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Free- 
Soil  party  in  Missouri  Blair  was  a  state  legislator 
(1852-56),  a  Congressman  (1857-59,  June,  1860, 
1861-62),  and  in  1860  an  energetic  Lincoln  sup- 
porter He  organized  in  St  Louis  the  armed  "Wide 
Awakes,"  and  his  seizure,  with  Nathaniel  LYON,  of 
prosecessionist  Camp  Jackson  and  the  U  S  arsenal 
early  in  1861  helped  to  keep  Missouri  loval  to  the 
Union  At  his  request  Lincoln  sent  John  C  FRE- 
MONT  to  command  the  Dept  of  the  West,  but  a 
quarrel  ensued  between  the  two  men,  which  led 
first  to  Blair's  imprisonment  bv  Fremont  and  then, 
partly  through  the  influence  of  the  powerful  Blair 
family,  to  Fremont's  dismissal  Blair  was  an  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Defense  in 
the  37th  Congress  before  he  resigned  (July,  1862) 
to  raise  seven  regiments  of  Missouri  troops  for  the 
Union  army  Promoted  major  geneial  of  volun- 
teers in  Nov  ,  1862,  he  served  with  distinction  m 
the  Vicksburg,  Chattanooga,  and  Atlanta  cam- 
paigns Grant  and  Sherman  considered  him  the 
ablest  by  far  of  the  political  generals  While  hold- 
ing his  military  commission,  Blair  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  38th  Congioss  until  June,  1864,  when  he 
was  forced  to  yield  his  seat  to  the  opponent  who 
had  successfully  contested  his  election  After  the 
Civil  War,  Blair  was  denied  political  preferment  by 
the  radical  Republicans  and  in  1868  ran  for  Vice 
President  on  the  unsuccessful  Democratic  ticket 
headed  by  Horatio  Sev  mour  Cooperating  with  the 
Liberal  Republicans,  he  helped  overthrow  the  rad- 
icals m  Missouri  in  1870,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  legislature,  which,  in  turn,  sent  him  to  the 
US  Senate  (1871-73)  See  W  E  Smith,  The 
Francis  Preston  Blair  Family  in  Politics  (1933), 
B  J  Hendrick,  Lincoln's  War  Cabinet  (1946) 

Blair,  James,  1656-1743,  Chuich  of  England  clergy- 
man, missionary  to  colonial  Virginia,  and  founder 
of  the  College  of  WILI  IAM  AND  MAIO  ,  b  Scotland 
At  the  request  of  the  bishop  of  London,  Blair  came 
to  Virginia  in  1685  to  revive  and  reform  the  Church 
in  the  colony  In  1689  he  was  named  deputy,  or 
commissary,  of  the  bishop  in  Virginia  He  traveled 
widely  to  reorganize  parishes  and  to  encourage  the 
clergy  He  went  to  England  (1691)  to  petition  for 
a  college,  which  when  chartered  m  1693  was  named 
William  and  Mary  after  the  monarths  Blair  was 
made  president  for  life  In  1694  he  was  appointed 
by  the  king  to  the  Virginia  council,  of  which  he  was 
a  lifelong  member  (except  for  a  brief  period)  and 
its  piesident  m  1740-41  With  Henry  Hartwell 
and  Edward  Chilton,  Blair  wrote  The  Present  State 
of  Virginia  and  the  College  (1727,  ed  by  H.  D. 
Farish,  1940). 

Blair,  Montgomery,  1813-83,  U  S  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral (1861-64),  b  Franklin  co  ,  Kv  .  grad  West 
Point,  1836,  son  of  Francis  P  Blair  (1791-1876) 
and  brother  of  Francis  P  Blair  (1821-75)  After 
serving  against  the  Semmole  Indians,  ho  resigned 
(1836)  from  the  army,  studied  law  at  Transylvania 
Univ  ,  and  in  1837  settled  m  St  Louis  as  the  legal 
and  political  protege  of  Senator  Thomas  H  Ben- 
ton  He  became  a  successful  lawyer  and  held  sev- 
eral public  offices,  including  the  mayoralty  (1842- 
43),  before  moving  to  Washington,  D  C  He  was 
the  first  U.8  solicitor  in  the  Court  of  Claims  (1855- 
57),  and  as  counsel  for  Scott  in  the  famous  DRFD 
SCOTT  CASE — one  of  his  many  appearances  before 
the  U  S  Supreme  Court — he  won  a  national  repu- 
tation. Their  free-soil  views  had  brought  all  the 
Blairs  from  the  Democratic  into  the  new  Repub- 
lican party,  and  in  1860  Montgomery  presided 
over  the  party's  Maryland  convention  and  was  a 
delegate  to  the  national  convention  at  Chicago 
which  nominated  Lincoln  In  Lincoln's  cabinet  he 
was  allied  with  Gideon  Welles  and  other  moderates 
m  opposition  to  the  radical  Republicans,  Salmon 
P  Chase  and  Edwin  M  Stanton  Although  Blair 
ably  administered  the  Post  Office  Dept ,  the  Presi- 
dent, to  appease  the  radicals  before  the  election  of 
1864,  was  forced  to  request  his  resignation  Ever 
loyal  to  Lincoln  and  well  aware  of  the  political 
necessity  involved,  he  retired  gracefully  and  cam- 
paigned vigorously  for  Lincoln  s  reelection.  After 
the  Civil  War  he  supported  Andrew  Johnson  against 
the  radicals,  returned  to  the  Democratic  party,  and 
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was  one  of  Samuel  J  Tilden's  counsel  in  the  dis- 
puted election  of  1876  See  W.  E  Smith,  The 
Francis  Preston  Blair  Family  tn  Politics  (1933) , 
B  J  Hendrick,  Lincoln's  War  Cabinet  (1946). 
Blair,  Robert,  1699-1746,  English  poet  and  clergy- 
man, author  of  The  Grave  (1743),  a  long  blank-verse 
poem  on  death,  one  of  the  early  examples  of  the 

graveyard  school"  of  poetry 

Blair,  city  (pop  3,289),  co  seat  of  Washington  co  , 
E  Nebr  ,  on  bluffs  overlooking  the 'Missouri  N  of 
Omaha,  founded  1869  It  is  a  farm  trade  center 
with  small  manufactures  Dana  College  (founded 
1886  by  Danes)  is  here 

Blair  Atholl  (ath'ul),  village,  Perthshire,  Scotland, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Garry  and  the  Tilt  Blair 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Atholl,  dates  from 
the  13th  cent  and  figured  in  17th-century  conflicts 
Annually  in  September  there  is  a  Highland  Gather- 
ing in  the  village 

Blair  more,  town  (pop  1,767),  8W  Alta  ,  on  the 
Crowsnost  river  and  SW  of  Calgary  It  la  m  a 
coal-mining  area 

Blairstown,  unincorporated  village  (pop  603),  NW 
N  J  ,  on  Paulms  Kill  and  NE  of  Easton,  Pa  It  is  a 
summer  resort  Blair  Academy  (1848),  a  private 
school  for  boys,  is  here 

Blairsville,  industrial  borough  (pop  5,002),  SW  Pa  , 
on  the  Conemaugh  and  c  40  mi  E  of  Pittsburgh, 
settled  c  1792,  laid  out  c  1819,  me  1825  It  pro- 
duces coal,  clay,  enamelware,  and  railroad  cars 
Blaise  or  Blase,  Saint  (both  blftz),  4th  cent ,  Ar- 
menian martyr,  a  bishop  Because  he  is  said  to 
have  saved  the  life  of  a  boy  who  had  swallowed  a 
fishbone,  he  is  invoked  against  sore  throats  Feast 
Feb  3 

Blake,  Frederic  Columbus,  1877-,  American  physi- 
cist, b  Decatur,  111  ,  grad  Univ  of  Colorado 
(Ph  B  ,  1901),  Ph  D  Columbia,  1905  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Ohio  State  Univ  (1912-46) 
Ho  is  known  for  his  research  in  ele<  trie  waves  and 
X  rays,  his  spectrographu  studies  of  crystals  and 
alloys,  and  his  investigation  of  the  conductivity  of 
metals  in  magnetic  fields 
Blake,  Nicholas  see  DAY  LEWIS,  CECIL, 
Blake,  Robert,  1599-1657,  English  admiral  A 
Bnstol  merchant  before  he  sat  in  the  Short  Parlia- 
ment (1640),  he  became  a  land  commander  in  the 
civil  war,  defending  Bristol,  Lyme,  and  Taunton 
against  royalist  attacks  (1643-45)  Appointed 
a  general  at  sea  (1649),  he  proved  that  naval 
training  was  not  necessary  for  native  genius  by  a 
brilliant  career  in  his  middle  age  In  1650  ho 
nearly  destro>od  the  royalist  fleet  under  Prince 
Rui'KHT  and  captured  a  large  Portuguese  fleet  off 
the  Tagus  In  1652  he  recovered  the  Sc  illy  Islands 
and  Guernsey  and  Jersey  In  1652  in  two  major 
engagements  he  defeated  the  Dutch  In  1 654  he  ex- 
actecf  reparations  from  the  North  African  states 
for  injuries  to  English  shipping  and  established 
British  power  in  the  Mediterranean  In  1656  he 
destroyed  a  Spanish  treasure  fleet,  and  the  next 
year  he  sank  a  Spanish  naval  for<  e  Made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  state  in  1651  and  a  com- 
missioner of  the  admiralty,  he  helped  to  develop 
the  effective  Commonwealth  navy  See  his  letters 
(ed  by  J  R  Powell,  1934),  biography  by  R  H 
Beadon  (1935) 

Blake,  William,  1757-1827,  English  artist  and  poet, 
b  London  He  was  the  son  of  James  BlaKe,  a 
hosier,  who  sent  him,  at  the  age  of  10,  to  a  drawing 
master  and  who  encouraged  his  artistic  tastes  At 
14  Blake  was  apprenticed  to  James  Basire  the  en- 
graver, with  whom  ho  staved  until  1778  After 
attending  the  antique  class  at  the  Ro>al  Academy, 
which  ho  felt  stifled  his  imagination,  he  set  up  for 
himself  aa  an  engraver  In  1782  he  married  Cath- 
erine Boucher,  whom  he  taught  to  read  and  write 
and  who  learned  to  assist  him  in  his  work  as  artist 
and  poet  Blake's  life,  except  for  three  years  at 
Felpham  spent  preparing  illustrations  for  an  edi- 
tion of  Cowper,  was  passed  quieth  m  London  An 
artist  aa  well  as  a  poet,  he  was  able  to  produce  a 
series  of  unique  books,  and,  except  for  Poetical 
Sketches  (1783),  he  himself  published  all  his  books 
from  copper  plates,  on  which  he  engraved  both 
the  text  of  his  poems  and  his  drawings  These 
were  hand  tinted  either  by  himself  or  by  his  wife 
Thus  he  produced  Songs  of  Innocence  (1789),  sup- 
plemented by  Songs  of  Experience  (1794) ,  The  Mar- 
riage of  Heaven  and  Hell  (1790),  and  the  "Pro- 
phetic Books,"  The  Book  of  Thel  (1789),  America 
(1793),  The  Book  of  Umen  (1794),  The  Book  of  Los 
(1795),  A/ttton  (1804),  and  Jerusalem  (1804) 
Blake's  power  as  an  engraver  lay  in  his  mastery 
of  design  fused  with  a  metaphysical  imagination 
so  intense  he  often  had  visions  Among  his  notable 
designs  are  those  for  Edward  Young's  Night 
Thoughts,  Robert  Blair's  Grave,  the  hook  of  Job. 
and  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  and  some  recently 
discovered  designs  for  Thomas  Gray's  poems  Ho 
also  left  many  remarkable  water  colors  As  a  poet 
Blake's  reputation  rests  on  the  Songs  of  Innocence 
and  the  Songs  of  Experience  Among  the  best 
known  of  his  poems  are  "Piping  down  the  Valleys 
WUd,"  "Never  Seek  to  Tell  Thy  Love,"  and  "Tho 
Tiger  "  See  The  Poetry  and  Prose  of  William 
Blake  (ed.  by  Geoffrey  Keynes,  1927) ,  biography 
by  Alexander  Gilchnst  (1863,  latest  ed  ,  1942), 
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Dennis  Saurat,  Blake  and  Modern  Thought  (1929): 
Mark  Schorer,  William  Blake  (1947),  Bernard 
Blackfttone,  English  Blake  (1949) 

BUkelock,  Ralph  Albert,  1847-1919,  American  land- 
scape painter,  b  New  York  city,  son  of  a  doctor 
Educated  for  a  medical  career,  he  abandoned  it  for 
painting,  m  which  he  was  largely  self-taught  Hi* 
life  was  one  of  hardship  and  financial  worry  and 
he  had  a  large  family  In  1899  he  became  insane, 
and  although  he  was  released  from  an  asylum 
in  1916  and  accorded  wide  recognition,  he  did  not 
paint  again  Blakelock's  landscapes  are  painted 
m  great  detail  with  strong  lights  and  silhouetted 
dark  masses  and  express  a  melancholy  and  roman- 
tic temperament  Many  of  them  contain  small 
Indian  hguros  He  is  particularly  noted  for  his 
moonlight  effects  Among  his  well-known  works 
are  Brook  by  Moonlight  (Toledo  Mus  of  Art), 
Indian  Encampment  and  Pipe  Dance  (Metropoli- 
tan Mus),  and  Sunset  and  Moonriae  (National 
Mus  ,  Washington,  D  C  ) 

Bltkely.  1  City  (pop  2,774),  co  seat  of  Early  oo  , 
SW  Ga  ,  near  the  Chattahoochee  river,  founded 
1821  It  is  a  trade  and  processing  center  in  a  lum- 
ber, pecan  and  peanut  area  Indian  mounda  are 
near  by  3  Residential  borough  (pop  8,106),  NB 
Pa  ,  near  Scranton,  me  1867 

Bltkeslee,  Albeit  Francis,  1874-,  American  bota- 
nist, b  Geneseo,  New  York  Ho  received  his  doc- 
torate at  Harvard  (1904)  and  was  a  member  of  the 
faculty  until  1907  After  several  yaars  as  professor 
at  Connectu  ut  Agricultural  College  (now  the  Umv 
of  Connecticut),  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
N  Y  ,  and  later  served  as  its  director  (1936-41) 
In  1943  he  became  director  of  the  Smith  College 
Genetics  Experiment  Station  From  his  earliest 
research,  the  discovery  of  sexual  reproduction  m 
bread  molds,  his  contributions  to  botany  and  ge- 
netu  s  were  of  far-reaching  significance  His  study 
of  the  inheritance  and  geographical  dmtnbution 
of  the  jimson  weed.  Datura,  has  provided  important 
information  concerning  chromosome  behavior, 
genie  balance,  and  species  evolution  He  intro- 
duced the  use  of  the  alkaloid  colchicme  to  increase 
the  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  plant  cell  He 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 

Blanc,  Louis  Owe'  bhV),  1811-82,  French  socialist 
politician  and  journalist,  b  Spain  In  Ins  noted  Or- 
ganisation du  travail  (1840,  Eng  tr  ,  Organization 
of  Work,  1911),  he  outlined  his  ideal  of  a  new  so- 
cial order  based  on  the  principle,  '  From  each  ac- 
cording to  his  abilities,  to  each  according  to  his 
needs  Ho  advocated,  as  a  first  stage  in  the 
achievement  of  this  goal,  a  system  of  social  work- 
shops controlled  by  workingmen  with  the  support 
of  the  state  His  attacks  on  the  Louis  Philippe 
government  in  Histoire  de  dix  ant  (5  vols ,  1841- 
44,  Eng  tr  .  The  History  of  Ten  Years,  1830-1840, 
1844-45)  stirred  up  agitation  among  the  workers 
As  a  member  of  the  provisional  government  of 
1848  he  insisted  on  the  establishment  of  the  social 
workshops  (ateliers  sociaux),  but  the  plan  was 
sabotaged  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Thomas 
Alexandre  MARIE  Implicated  m  the  subsequent 
insurrection  of  the  workers,  Blanc  fled  to  England, 
where  he  remained  until  1871  In  exile,  he  produced 
the  12-volume  Histmre  de  la.  Revolution  franoaise 
(1847-64)  He  became  (1871)  a  member  of  the 
national  assembly  and  was  later  a  leader  of  the 
left  m  the  chamber  of  deputies  Blanc's  ideas, 
representing  a  link  between  Utopian  and  scientific 
socialism,  had  great  influence  on  the  thought  of 
later  men,  especially  Ferdinand  Lassalle  and  the 
German  socialists  Soo  biography  by  Kduard 
Renard  (1921),  D  C  McKay,  The  National  Work- 
shops (1933) 

Blanc,  Mont   see  MONT  BLANC 

Blanca  Peak  (blftng'ku),  14,363  ft  high,  S  Colo  , 
highest  of  the  Sangre  de  Cnsto  Mts  of  the  Rockies 
It  lies  in  that  portion  of  the  range  which  is  known 
as  the  Sierra  Blanca 

BUnchard,  Jean  Pierre  (zhft'  pyer'  blashar'),  or 
Francois  BUnchard  (frfiawa'),  1753-1809,  French 
balloonist  In  1785  he  made,  with  Dr.  John  Jef- 
fries of  Boston,  Mass  ,  the  first  crossing  by  air  of 
the  English  Channel  He  is  said  to  have  made  over 
50  balloon  ascents,  including  exhibitions  in  Phila- 
delphia (1793)  and  New  York  city  (1796)  He  is 
the  reputed  inventor  of  the  parachute  (1785) 

BUnchard  (blan'ohurd),  town  (pop  1,139),  SW  cen- 
tral Okla ,  near  the  Canadian  river  SW  of  Okla- 
homa City,  settled  1906,  me  1907 

Blanche  of  Castile  (kastol'),  1185?- 1252,  queen  of 
France  and  regent  during  the  minonU  of  her  son, 
Louis  IX  Authoritarian  and  capable,  she  checked 
the  coalitions  of  the  great  feudal  lords  and  m  1230 
frustrated  the  attempt  of  HENIO  III  of  England 
to  regain  his  father's  lands  in  France  She  was 
a  lifelong  adviser  to  Louis  With  her  younger  son, 
Alphonse,  she  was  regent  again  from  Louis's  de- 
parture to  the  Holy  Land  (1248)  until  her  death. 

Blanchester,  industrial  village  (pop  1,785),  SW 
Ohio,  NE  of  Cincinnati  Pumps,  clothing,  and 
canned  goods  ore  made  here 

blanching,  horticultural  practice  of  depriving  plants, 
e  g  ,  celery  and  endive,  of  light  by  covering  with 
earth,  paper,  or  boards,  to  keep  them  from  form- 
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BLANCO 

ing  chlorophyll,  the  green  coloring  matter  of  plants, 
and  to  make  them  more  palatable  The  term 
blanching  is  also  used  in  cookery,  especially  to  refer 
to  the  whitening  of  almonds  when  their  skins  are 
removed  by  scalding 

Blanco,  Antonio  Guzman:  see  GUZMAN  BLANCO 
Blanco  Fombona,  Rufino  (roofg'nfi  bllng'kd  fom- 
bo'na),  1874-1944,  Veneauelan  poet,  essayist,  and 
novelist,  one  of  the  leaders  of  modernismo  Turbu- 
lently  active  in  Venezuelan  political  affairs,  he  was 
several  times  imprisoned  He  lived  in  exile  in 
France  and  Spain  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
contributed  much  toward  spreading  the  knowledge 
of  Spanish  American  literature  abroad  A  prolific 
writer,  who  interpreted  life  and  poetry  as  action, 
he  satirized  caustically  politicians,  the  clerg.v,  and 
Yankee  imperialism  HIM  poems,  such  as  the  col- 
lection Cantos  de  la  prvnon  y  del  destierro  [songs  of 
prison  and  exile]  (1911),  are  superior  to  his  novels, 
El  hombre  de  hifrro  (the  man  of  iron]  (1905)  and  El 
hombre  de  oro  (191C,  Kng  tr  ,  Man  of  Gold,  1920), 
but  he  was  most  distinguished  in  the  field  of  the 
essay  Well  known  are  "La  evolution  poMtica  y 
social  de  Hispanoamenca"  (1911)  and  "El  moder- 
msmo v  los  poetas  modermstas"  (1929) 

Bland,  Richard  Parks,  1835-99,  American  states- 
man, b  near  Haitford,  Ky  He  taught  in  rural 
schools  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  before  he  went 
in  1855  to  the  gold  fields  of  California  He  waa  a 
prospector,  miner,  lawyer,  and  local  official  in  min- 
ing towns  of  California,  Colorado,  arid  Nevada, 
and  after  10  years  he  returned  to  Missouri  and 
small-town  law  practice  He  made  his  home  in 
Lebanon,  Mo  ,  after  1869  and  was  in  1872  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  There  he  served 
(except  for  1895-97)  until  his  death,  and  there  he 
was  champion  of  Western  interests  and  particu- 
larly of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  He  was  the 
author  of  the  original  bill  that,  after  mutilating 
modifications  by  William  B  Allison,  became  the 
Bland-Allison  Act  of  1878  Bland  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  or  the  su<  ceeding  compromise,  the  SHER- 
MAN SIIVER  PURCHASE  ACT  of  1890  He  was  a 
leader  of  the  Western  radicals  who  took  over  the 
Democratic  national  convention  at  (  hie  ago  in 
1896  He  was  there  a  c  andidate  for  the  presidential 
nomination  on  the  first  three  ballots,  and  in  the 
election  he  worked  hard  but  vamlv  for  the  vu  tory 
of  William  Jennings  Bryan  See  W  V  Byars,  An 
American  Commoner  (1900) 

Bland-Allison  Act,  1878,  passed  b>  the  U  S  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  freer  coinage  of  silver  The 
original  bill  offered  by  Repiesentative  Richard  P 
Bland  incorporated  the  demands  of  the  Western 
radicals  for  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver 
This  was  passed  by  the  House  but  was  una<  cept- 
able  to  the  conservative  Senate  Senator  William 
B  ALLISON  offered  an  amended  version  which  went 
only  part  of  the  way  to  meet  Western  demands 
The  act  as  adopted  required  tho  U  S  Treasury  to 
purchase  between  $2,000,000  and  $4,000,000  worth 
of  silver  bullion  each  month  at  market  prices,  this 
was  to  be  coined  into  silver  dollars,  which  were 
made  legal  tender  for  all  debts  Attempts  of  the 
free-silver  forces  to  replace  the  act  with  provision 
for  unlimited  coinage  were  defeated,  as  were  at- 
tempts of  the  gold-standard  forces  to  repeal  it  al- 
together It  remained  law  until  replaced  bv  the 
SHERMAN  SILVFR  Ptmc  HASE  ACT  of  1890 

Blanding,  town  (pop  1,111,  alt  6,105  ft  )  SE  Utah, 
S  of  the  Abajo  Mts  and  N  of  the  Han  Juan  nver 
Mountain  streams  are  used  for  irrigation  Near 
by  are  Natural  Bridges  and  Hovenweep  national 
monuments 

Blandrata  or  Biandrata,  Giorgio  (jor'jo  blandru'ta, 
byan-),  c  1515-c  1588,  Italian  physician,  the  fust 
exponent  of  Unitanamsm  in  Poland  and  Transyl- 
vania. His  liberal  views  caused  his  exile  to  Geneva, 
where  he  had  bitter  debates  with  Calvin  He  later 
went  to  Poland  and  was  physician  to  Prince  John 
Sigismund  of  Transylvania,  whom  he  converted 

Blane,  Sir  Gilbert,  1749-1834,  Scottish  physician 
He  is  noted  for  his  work  for  the  British  navv  in  ad- 
vancing measures  of  sanitation  and  mtroduc  ing  the 
use  of  lime  juice  as  a  preventive  of  scurvy  He 
wrote  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Seamen  (1795) 
and  Elements  of  Medical  Logic  (1819) 

Blankenburg,  Thunngia,  Germany   see  BAD  BLAN- 

KINBURO 

blanket,  sheet  of  heavy  woolen,  or  partly  woolen, 
cloth  for  shawls,  bed  coverings,  or  horse  covei  ings 
The  blanketmaking  of  primitive  people  is  one  of 
the  finest  remaining  examples  of  early  domestic 
handicrafts  The  blankets  of  Mysore  in  India  are 
famous  for  their  fine,  soft  texture  so  dolu  ate  that 
it  is  said  their  18  ft  of  length  can  be  rolled  inside  a 
hollow  bamboo  rod  The  loom  of  the  American 
Indian,  though  rude  and  simple  in  construction,  can 
produce  blankets  so  closely  woven  as  to  be  water- 
proof The  Navaho,  Zum,  Hopi,  and  other  South- 
western tribes  are  noted  for  their  distinctive,  firmly 
woven  blankets  The  Navahos  raise  their  own 
sheep  for  wool,  which  they  card  by  hand,  spin  with 
distaff  and  spindle,  and  weave  on  a  suspended  loom, 
using  a  stick  for  a  shuttle  The  blankets  are  char- 
acterized by  geometrical  designs  woven  with  yarns 
colored  with  vegetable  dyes— gray,  white,  and  red 
predominating.  The  ceremonial  Chilcat  blanket 
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of  the  Tlingit  Indians  of  the  Northwest,  generally 
woven  with  a  warp  of  cedar  bark  and  wool  and  a 
weft  of  goats'  hair,  is  curved  and  fringed  at  the  end. 
blanketflower .  see  OAILLARDIA. 
blank  verse  •  see  PENTAMETER 

Blanqui,  J«r6me  Adolphe  (aharom'  addlf  bl&ke'), 
1798-1854,  French  economist  Among  his  works 
are  ResumS  de  I'histoire  du  commerce  et  de  V Industrie 
(1826)  and  Histoire  de  I'teonomie  politvjue  en 
Europe  depuu  les  anciena  juaqu'a  not  jours  (I860) 

Blanqui,  Louis  Auguste  (Iwe/  ogttst'),  1805-81, 
French  revolutionist  and  radical  thinker  While  a 
student  in  Pans,  he  joined  a  branch  of  the  Car- 
bonari, thenceforth  he  was  prominent  in  every 
revolutionary  upheaval  in  France  until  his  death 
His  life  became  a  series  of  imprisonments  and  exile 
The  Central  Republican  Society,  organized  by  him 
in  1847,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  clubs  in  the 
February  Revolution  of  1848  An  exile  in  Brussels 
(18b4-70),  Blanqui  organized  the  extremist  opposi- 
tion against  Napoleon  III,  in  whose  deposition 
(Sept  4,  1870)  he  wan  instrumental  The  impor- 
tant part  pln\  ed  by  Blanqui  and  his  followers  w  hen 
in  Oct  ,  1870,  Pans  expelled  its  moderate  govern- 
ment, led  his  opponents  to  compromise  on  a  gov- 
ernment headed  bv  Thiers  Shortly  before  tho  proc- 
lamation of  the  COMMUNE  OK  PARIS  Thiors  had 
Blanqui  arrested  The  commune,  whose  tempo- 
rary' success  was  largelv  Blanqui's  work,  vainly 
offered  Thiers  all  its  hostages  in  exchange  for 
Blanqui  He  was  released  in  1879  and  elected  a 
deputv  from  Bordeaux  His  followers,  the  Blan- 
quists,  were  finally  absorbed  in  the  Unified  Socialist 
party  Blanqui's  social  theories,  stressing  the  c  lass 
struggle  and  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat, 
profoundly  influenced  Karl  Marx  See  Blunqui'a 
Critique  Socuilc  (1869)  See  also  Neil  Stewart, 
Blanqui  (1919),  and  11  W  Postgate,  Revolution 
from  178U-1906  (1920) 

Blantyre  (bl&nti'ur),  town  (pop  c  6,000),  S  Nvasa- 
land,  founded  1895  The  mission  headquarters  of 
David  Livingstone  were  established  here  in  1876, 
and  the  town  was  named  for  Livingstone's  birth- 
place Blantyre  is  on  a  railroad  to  Beira  Tea, 
tobacco,  and  wheat  are  exported 

Blantyre  (blantl'ur).  parish  (pop  17,015),  Lanark- 
shire, Scotland,  SE  of  Glasgow  It  is  in  a  coal- 
mining district,  with  engineering  works  and  chemi- 
cal manufacture  David  Livingstone  was  born  here 

Blarney,  village,  Co  Cork,  Ii eland,  near  Cork  He 
who  kisses  the  Blarney  stone,  placed  in  an  almost 
inaccessible  position  near  tho  top  of  the  thick  stone 
wall  of  the  15th-century  castle  here,  is  supposed  to 
gain  marvelous  powers  of  persuasion 

Blasco  Ibafiez,  Vicente  (vethan'ta  hla'sko  eba'- 
nyath),  1867-1928,  Spanish  novelist  A  republican 
and  Socialist,  he  published  in  his  native  Valencia  a 
radical  journal,  El  pueblo  His  early  novels  laid  in 
Valencia  include  Flor  de  mayo  (1895,  Eng  tr  ,  The 
Mayflower,  1921),  La  barraca  [the  cabin]  (1898), 
Cabas  y  barro  (1902,  Eng  tr  ,  Reeds  and  Mud, 
1928),  and  La  catedral  (1903,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Shadow 
of  the  Cathedral,  1909)  He  traveled  in  South 
America,  planning  to  write  a  series  of  novels  deal- 
ing with  its  countries,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  tho 
First  World  War  he  returned  to  Spam  His  sensa- 
tional war  novel  Los  ruatro  jinetes  del  Apocahpsis 
(1916,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  A]*>c- 
alypsf,  1918)  made  him  world  famous  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mare  Nostrum  (1918,  Eng  tr  ,  1919) 
Because  of  Ins  political  activities  he  died  in  exile 

Blasdell  (blaz'dul),  village  (pop  2,322),  W  NY 
neat  Lake  EneS  of  Buffalo,  me  1898  Metal  prod- 
ucts are  made  here 

Blase,  Saint   see  BLAIHE,  SAINT 

Blashfleld,  Edwin  Howland,  1848-1936,  American 
mural  and  genre  painter  b  New  York  city,  studied 
with  Leon  Bonnat  in  Pans  Ho  is  best  known  for 
his  many  large  decorative  works  including  The  Evo- 
lution  of  Civilization  (Library  of  Congress)  and  dec- 
orations for  the  Appellate  Courthouse,  New  York 
city,  YounKstown,  Ohio,  courthouse,  Baltimore 
couithouae,  and  the  state  capjtols  of  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota  He  is  the 
author  of  Mural  Painting  in  America  (1913)  and, 
with  lus  wife,  of  Itahan  Cities  (1900,  new  ed  ,  1913) 
He  collaborated  with  his  wife  and  with  A  A  Hop- 
kins in  an  English  edition  of  Vasan  s  Lives  of  the 
Painters  (1897) 

Blasket  Islands,  group  of  rock  islets,  off  SW  Ireland, 
in  Co  Kerry  The  lighthouse  can  be  seen  for  23 
mi  Only  Great  Blasket,  tho  largest,  IB  inhabited 
(pop  c  150) ,  here  the  rocks  rise  to  937  ft  It  was 
the  stronghold  of  Piaras  Fernter,  the  last  Irish 
chieftain  to  surrender  to  Cromwell  Fishing  is  the 
main  occupation,  living  conditions  are  primitive, 
and  the  population  is  decreasing  See  Maunc  e 
O'Sulhvan,  Twenty  Years  a-Grounng  (1933),  Mi- 
chael Cremm,  The  Islandman  (1935),  Robin 
Flower,  The  Western  Island  (1944) 

blast  furnace,  structure  used  chiefly  in  smelting, 
i  e  ,  for  the  extraction  of  metals,  such  as  iron  and 
lead,  from  their  ores  The  principle  involved  is  that 
of  the  reduction  of  the  ores  by  the  action  of  carbon 
monoxide,  i  e  ,  the  removal  of  oxygen  from  the 
metal  oxide  in  order  to  obtain  the  metal  Blast 
furnaces  differ  in  construction  The  one  used  in 
the  production  of  iron  consists  of  a  chimneyhke 


structure  (usuallv  80-100  ft  high)  made  of  iron  or 
steel  and  lined  with  firebrick  It  is  narrow  at  the 
top,  increasing  m  diameter  downward,  but  narrow- 
ing again  suddenly  almost  at  the  bottom,  to  form 
the  hearth  or  crucible  Hero  the  fine  molten  prod- 
ucts are  caught.  The  furnace  is  fed  from  the  top 
with  definite  quantities  (the  charge)  of  ore,  coke, 
and  flux  Preheated  compressed  air  is  introduced 
at  the  bottom  through  pipes  (tuv6res)  entering 
just  above  the  crucible  The  air  passes  upward 
through  the  solid  mass  The  coke  is  oxidized  to 
carbon  dioxide,  which  changes  to  carbon  monoxide 
at  the  high  temperatures  The  carbon  monoxide 
then  reduces  tho  ores  and,  taking  on  oxvgen,  re- 
verts to  carbon  dioxide  Tins  gas,  together  with 
unused  carbon  monoxide,  nitrogen,  and  other  con- 
stituents of  the  air  originally  introduced,  is  led  off 
through  a  pipe  from  the  top  of  the  furnace  and, 
being  still  at  high  temperatures,  is  employed  to 
heat  the  stoves  into  whic  h  fresh  air  for  the  process 
is  brought  As  the  operation  proceeds,  the  mass  in 
tho  furnace  becomes  molten  and  descends  into  the 
crucible  Here  the  iron  sinks  to  tho  bottom,  and 
the  slag,  being  lighter,  floats  on  top  The  »Jag  is 
drained  through  a  pipe  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
crucible,  while  tho  iron  is  tapped  from  below  and 
run  into  sand  molds  to  harden  The  pioduct  is 
known  as  pig  iron  or  cast  iron  The  blast  furnace 
used  in  the  extraction  of  leacj  from  its  ores  is  not  as 
tall  as  that  used  for  iron  Copper  ore  treated  HI  a 
blast  furnace  v  lelds  a  copper  matte,  from  which 
only  a  pait  of  the  impurities  are  removed 

blasting,  the  shattering,  breaking,  or  splitting  of 
rock  or  other  material  b\  the  discharge  of  an  ex- 
plosive placed  within  or  in  contact  with  the  solid 
mass  It  is  a  necessary  part  of  many  engineering 
operations  An  ancient  method  of  breaking  rock 
was  carried  out  by  boating  the  roc  k  by  fires  and 
then  pouring  water  on  it,  the  sudden  contraction 
resulting  in  shattering  or  cleavage  Modern  meth- 
ods of  blasting  may  bo  divided  into  four  operations 
— drilling  the  holes  to  receive  the  charge,  placing 
the  c  harge,  tamping  the  hole,  and  igniting  or  det- 
onating the  charge  The  location,  size,  and  num- 
ber of  holes  drilled  depend  upon  local  conditions 
and  the  natuie  of  the  work  The  holes  vary  from  1 
to  3  in  in  diameter  arid  from  a  few  inches  to  20  ft 
or  more  in  depth  Black-powder  charges  are  in 
paper  cartiidges  about  8  in  long  and  are  placed 
loosely  in  the  hole,  with  sufficient  length  of  fuse  to 
reach  from  the  charge  to  a  safe  and  convenient  dis- 
tance on  the  surface  The  fuse  is  a  waterproofed 
cord  with  a  c  ore  of  gunpow  der  After  the  c  hargo  is 
placed,  the  hole  is  tamped  or  packed  tightly  with 
clay  or  other  material  to  prevent  discharge  up 
through  the  hole  Most  risks  in  firing  arc  now 
eliminated  bv  the  use  of  a  detonating  cap  of  mer- 
cury fulminate  exploded  olc<  trie  all\  Blac  k  powder 
is  used  in  coal  mining  Other  explosives  used  for 
blasting  are  d\  nainito  (also  used  in  mines)  and  am- 
monium nitrate  (used  in  quarries  and  open  pits) 

Blastus  [Gr  , -sprout],  Hetods  chamberlain,  medi- 
ator for  the  Tynans  and  Sidonians  Acts  12  20 

Blatchford,  Robert,  1851-1943,  English  journalist 
He  comet  ted  many  English  woikeis  to  sociahbiu  by 
his  newspar>er  writings,  many  in  his  own  paper,  tho 
Clarion  (1891-1915'),  and  in  his  books,  (he  mobt 
famous  of  which  was  Merrie  England  (1S94)  See 
his  autobiography,  My  Eighty  Years  (1931) 

Blavatsky,  Helena  Petrovna  (bluvat'ske).  1831  91. 
Russian  theosophiat  and  occultist  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  German  nobleman  named  Hahn  who 
had  settled  in  Russia  and  tho  granddaughter  of 
Princess  Dolgorouki  At  tho  age  of  17  she  was 
married  to  an  elderly  husband,  whom  she  soon  left 
She  traveled  widely  in  India,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States  In  1873  she  went  to  New  Yotk, 
and  in  collaboration  with  prominent  persons  in- 
terested in  spiritism  she  founded  (1875)  the  Theo- 
sophical  Society  In  1877  she  wrote  I  sis  Unreihd, 
which  became  the  textbook  of  her  followers  In 
1879  she  went  to  India  and  made  her  headquartei  s 
at  Madras,  where  she  was  active  in  theosopluutl 
organization  and  propaganda  She  demonstrated 
many  supernormal  phenomena,  which  were  ac- 
cepted as  miracles  bv  her  followers,  of  whom  there 
were  at  her  death  100.000  The  dav  of  her  death  is 
celebrated  as  "White  Lotus  Dav"  by  her  disciples 
See  bibliography  under  THEOSOPHV  See  her  Ptt- 
sonal  Memoirs  (comp  by  M  K  Neff,  1937),  a 
harhhlv  critical  work  is  G  M  Williams,  Priestess 
of  the  Occult  (1946) 

Blawnoz,  industrial  borough  (pop   2.162),  SW  Pa 
on  the  Allegheny  and  ENh  of  Pittnbuigh,  settled 
1867    Steel  and  iron  alloys  aie  made  here 

Blaydon,  urban  district  (1931  pop  32,26'i,  1947 
estimated  pop  30,620),  Duiham,  England,  on  the 
Tyne  and  near  Newcastle  It  manufactures  iron 
and  steel  goods,  bricks,  bottles,  and  tho  by-pi od- 
ucts  of  coal  from  near-by  mines 

blazing  star  or  button  snakeroot,  any  plant  of  the- 
genus  Liatris  (01  Lacinana),  showy  North  Amen- 
can  perennials  The  blossoms,  losy -purple  or  white 
are  in  somewhat  feathery  heads  along  a  usually 
wandlike  stalk  Medicinal  use  has  been  made  of  a 
few  species  by  both  Indian  and  white,  man  Some 
are  called  gay-feather,  blazing  star  and  button 
snakeioot  are  also  names  for  other  plants. 
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blazonry  (bla'aunrS),  science  of  describing  or  de- 
picting armorial  bearings  The  introduction,  in  the 
Renaissance,  of  artificial  rules  and  the  adoption'of 
fanciful  medieval  terms  and  locutions,  derived  and 
corrupted  from  Norman  French,  have  complicated 
the  science,  particularly  in  England  The  chief 
part  of  blazonry  JB  the  description  of  the  ESCUTCH- 
EON or  shield,  the  essential  part  of  the  coat  of  arms. 
This  involves  the  description  of  the  color  of  the 
field  on  which  the  othor  devices  are  displaved  The 
shield  is  often  quartered,  as  when  the  arms  of  hus- 
band and  wife  are  combined ,  in  that  case  the  first 
and  fourth  quarters  are  identical,  and  the  second 
and  third  quarters  are  identical  Arms  are  identi- 
fied by  their  charges,  most  common  among  these 
are  the  ordinaries,  marked  out  by  lines  of  division, 
e  a  ,  a  cross,  a  chief  (a  band  occupying  the  top 
third  of  the  shield),  a  fess  (a  band  athwart  the 
shield),  and  a  bend  (a  band  aslant  the  shield) 
Other  characteristic  charges  are  heraldic  animals  or 
flowers,  o  g  ,  the  lion,  the  fleur-de-lv s,  and  the  tre- 
foil The  arms  of  younger  sons  should,  in  theory, 
show  "differences",  thus  a  second  son  should  dis- 
play a  crescent  in  his  field  The  bend  sinister  (a 
band  running  from  the  upper  right  to  the  lower  left 
of  the  shield)  is  an  ordinary,  not  a  difference,  and  it 
docs  not  net  essarily  (as  is  popularly  believed)  indi- 
cate illegitimacy,  which  is  usually  blazoned  by  a 
wavy  border  around  the  shield  Other  elements  in 
blazonry  are  the  description  of  the  CK*  ST  above  the 
shield  and  of  the  motto  The  tinctures  or  colors 
used  in  blazonry  are  gold  (or),  white  or  silver  (ar- 
gent), red  (gules),  blue  (azure),  green  (vert),  pur- 
ple, and  black  (sable)  If  shown  in  black  and 
white,  colors  are  indicated  by  conventional  shad- 
ings  and  dots  A  good  coat  of  arms  should  not  re- 
semble a  rainbow  Few  persons  using  coats  of  arms 
are  entitled  to  them,  except  in  England,  where 
blazonry  remains  the  special  study  of  the  HKK- 
ALDS'  COLLEGE  See  also  HERALDRY 

bleaching,  process  of  whitening  by  chemicals  or  by 
exposure  to  sun  and  air,  commonly  applied  to  tex- 
tiles, paper  pulp,  wheat  flour,  petroleum  products, 
oils  and  fats,  straw,  hair,  feathers,  and  wood 
Chemical  methods  include  oxidation,  as  by  hv- 
pochlontes,  ozone,  and  the  per-compounds,  reduc- 
tion, as  with  sulphur  dioxide,  and  adsorption,  as  by 
bone  charcoal  used  to  decolorize  sugar  solutions 
Textiles  have  always  boon  grass  bleached  In 
Europe  from  the  Crusades  to  the  18th  cent  the 
I)ut<  h  virtually  monopolized  the  industry  They 
perfected  a  technique  of  alternately  stooping  goods 
in  alkaline  solutions  and  grassing  (crofting)  them, 
then  removing  excels  alkalinity  in  sour  milk,  in 
later  times  they  substituted  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
for  the  milk  In  1785  the  Trench  chemist  Berthol- 
let  suggested  the  commercial  application  of  chlo- 
rine for  bleaching,  and  in  1799  Charles  Macintosh 
iniented  bleaching  powder,  or  chloride  of  lime, 
the  first  of  the  modern  chemical  bleaches  Bleach- 
ing processes  vary  for  different  fibers  Cotton, 
naturally  a  grayish  yellow,  contains  waxy  and  oily 
impurities  which  interfere  with  the  action  of  dyes 
It  must  he  scoured  and  boiled  in  huge  kettles 
(kieis)  before  bleaching  Linen  contains  more  col- 
oring and  impurities  than  cotton  Grass  bleaching 
has  been  combined  with  or  superseded  by  chemical 
methods,  which  are  deleterious  unless  rigidly  con- 
trolled Four  degrees,  ranging  from  quarter  to 
full  bleac  h,  are  recognized  in  the  industry  Full 
bleach  is  reputed  to  weaken  the  hber  as  much  as 
20  percent  Since  chlorine  bleaches  react  with  the 
protein  of  animal  fibers,  silk  and  wool  are  com- 
monly bleached  with  hydrogen  peroxide  Although 
sulphurous  acid  or  sulphur  fumes  arc  also  used  for 
wool,  they  do  not  permanently  whiten  it  For 
effective  bleaching,  wool  must  first  l>e  scoured  and 
silk  must  be  degummed  Common  bleac  lung  agents 
used  domestic-ally  are  Javelle  water  and  other 
chlorine  mixtures 

Bled,  resort,  Slovenia,  N  Yugoslavia,  beautifully 
situated  in  the  Julian  Alps  and  on  the  small  Lake 
of  Bled  In  the  vicinity  are  a  medieval  castle,  a 
foi  mer  royal  villa,  and  a  church  on  an  island 

bleeding,  term  used  to  denote  both  hemorrhage  and 

Kurposeful  removal  of  blood  from  the  body  (blood- 
stting,  venesection,  or  phlebotomy)  Bloodletting 
was  formerly  employed  as  a  method  of  treatment 
for  many  diseases  and  is  still  occasionally  practiced 
See  also  HEMOPHILIA  and  UKMOKHHAOE 

bleeding  heart,  peienmal  garden  flower  (Dicentra 
spectabilis),  related  to  the  Dutchman's-breeches 
but  native  to  Japan  In  the  spring  it  has  rosy 
(sometimes  white),  dioopmg,  heart-shaped  flowers 

Bleibtreu,  Karl  (bllp'troi),  1859-1928,  German  play- 
wright and  critic  He  was  an  associate  of  M  G 
Conrad  in  the  struggle  for  realism  in  German  litera- 
ture and  was  cofounder  with  Conrad  of  the 
Gesellschaft,  a  monthly  journal  He  produced  an 
important  critical  volume,  Der  Revolution  der 
Literatur  (1886) ,  novels,  two  plays  about  Napoleon 
(1888)  two  about  Byron,  Lord  Byrons  lettte  Liebe 
(Lord  Byron's  last  love)  (1886)  and  -Seine  Tochter 
[his  daughter]  (1886),  Dies  Irae  (1884),  a  fine  pic- 
ture of  the  battle  of  Sedan,  stories,  and  much 
controversial  criticism 

Blekinge,  Swed.  Blekinye  Ian  (bla'kmg-u  leV), 
county  (1,173  sq.  mi.;  pop  146,908),  SE  Sweden, 
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on  the  Baltic  coast  It  is  coextensive  with  the 
historical  province  of  Blekinge,  conquered  from 
Denmark  by  Charles  X  of  Sweden  in  1658  The 
county  seat  is  KARLBKRONA  Blekinge,  with  its 
cultivated  valleys,  IB  "the  garden  of  Sweden." 

blende,  see  BPHALBRITK 

Blenheim  (blSn'um),  Ger  Blindheim  (bllnt'hlm), 
village,  Swabia,  W  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube  and  E 
of  Ulm  Between  here  and  near-by  Hochstiidt  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy 
defeated  (Aug  13,  1704)  the  French  and  Bavar- 
ians under  Marshal  Tallard  in  one  of  the  most 
important  battles  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession 

Blenheim,  town  (pop  1,952),  S  Ont ,  SE  of  Chat- 
ham, first  settled  1S45  It  is  a  farm  center 

Blenheim  Park,  estate,  Oxfordshire,  England,  near 
Woodstock,  seat  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  In 
Queen  Anne's  reign  a  government  grant  was  made 
to  provide  the  estate  and  its  castle  (designed  by  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh)  for  the  victor  of  the  battle  of 
Blenheim 

Blennerhasset,  Harman,  1765-1831,  Anglo-Irish 
pioneer  in  America,  an  associate  of  Aaron  Burr, 
grad  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1790  Wealthy  and 
gifted,  he  fell  in  love  with  and  married  his  beauti- 
ful niece,  Margaret  Agnew  The  couple  was  ostra- 
cized, and  in  1796  Blennerhasset  sold  his  estates 
and  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
bought  (1798)  part  of  what  came  to  be  called 
Blennerhasset  Island  There  he  lived  as  a  gentle- 
man scholar  interested  in  experiments  in  physics 
until  Aaron  Burr  visited  him  in  1805  and  won  his 
interest  in  the  Western  schemes  Blennorhasset 
advanced  money  to  Burr  When  President  Jeffer- 
son pronounced  Burr  a  traitor,  the  local  militia 
gathered  threateningly  Blennerhasset  fled  (Dec  , 
1806)  down  the  river  and  was  taken  into  custody 
He  was  released  after  the  government  failed  to  con- 
VK  t  Aaron  Burr,  but  his  fortunes  were  ruined 
After  a  disastrous  failure  in  trying  to  run  a  Missis- 
sippi plantation,  he  attempted  a  c  areer  as  a  lawyer 
in  Montreal,  returned  to  England  in  1822,  and  died 
on  Guernsey 

Blennerhasset  Island,  in  the  Ohio  river,  near  Peters- 
burg, W  Va  ,  and  Belpro,  Ohio  On  it  Herman 
Blonnerhasset  built  at  great  expense  a  mansion 
and  a  laboratory  for  ma  study  Connec  turn  with 
the  schemes  of  Aaron  Burr,  however,  brought  the 
local  militia  Tho  mansion  was  wrec  ked  and  later 
destroyed  by  fire  See  N  F  Schneider,  Blenner- 
hasaet  Island  and  the  Burr  Conspiracy  (1938) 

Blenot,  Louis  (Iwe'  blareo').  1872-1936,  French 
aviator  and  inventor  He  devoted  the  fortune  ac- 
quired by  his  invention  of  an  automobile  search- 
light to  the  invention  and  construction  of  mono- 
planes After  making  several  short-distance  rec- 
ords, he  was  the  first  to  cross  (July  25,  1909)  the 
English  Channel  in  a  heavier-than-air  mac-hmo  He 
was  noted  also  as  an  airplane  manufacturer 

Blessington,  Marguerite,  countess  of,  1789-1849, 
Irish  beauty  and  author  The  daughter  of  Edmund 
Power,  she  was  married  at  14  to  Captain  Farmer 
and,  after  the  death  of  this  cruel  gentleman,  mar- 
iied  the  earl  of  Blessington  (1818)  In  1822  she 
began  a  liaison  with  Count  d'ORSAY  (husband  of 
her  stepdaughter),  and  with  him,  after  the  earl's 
death,  she  set  up  a  brilliant  salon  at  Gore  House, 
Kensington  D'Israeli,  Bulwer-Lytton,  and  Walter 
Savage  Landor  were  among  her  friends  To  meet 
expenses,  she  wrote  many  novels  and  left  a  vivid 
record  in  her  Conversations  of  Lord  Byron  (1834) 
See  Michael  Sadleir,  The  Strange  Life  of  Lady  Bless- 
ington  (rev  ed  ,  1947) 

Blest  Gana,  Alberto  (albeVto  bleW  ga'na),  1830- 
1920,  Chilean  novelist,  generally  considered  the 
greatest  of  the  19th-century  Spanish  American 
realists  Though  he  spent  most  of  his  life  abroad, 
his  novels,  social  and  historical,  all  depict  Chilean 
scenes  Minute  realistic  description  and  strong 
character  delineation  mark  his  fictional  attack  on 
the  modes  and  manners  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
upper  middle  class  His  Aritmetica  en  el  amor 
(1860)  was  followed  by  his  masterpiece,  Martin 
Rims  ( 1 862 ,  Eng  tr  ,  1 9 1 8)  F  or  34  years  when  he 
was  concerned  with  ambassadorial  duties,  he  wrote 
little,  but  in  1897  he  returned  to  the  novel  with  a 
story  of  the  Chilean  revolt  against  Spam,  Durante 
la  reconquista 

Bhcher,  Steen  Steensen  (stan'  stfin'sun  ble'kur), 
1782-1848,  Danish  poet  and  novelist  The  first 
Danish  realist,  he  was  slow  to  gam  recognition 
but  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  Danish 
literature.  The  Diary  of  a  Panah  Clerk  (1824), 
E  Bindstouw  (1842),  arid  his  collected  short  stories 
are  all  about  the  Jutland  countryside,  some  in 
native  dialect  Some  of  his  stories  have  been  trans- 
lated by  H.  A  Larsen  as  Ttvrlvf  Stones  (1945) 

Bud*  (blcVda),  town  (pop  29,736),  N  Algeria,  SW  of 
Algiers  It  is  an  orange-producing  center  of  the 
Tell  region. 

Bligh,  William  (bll),  1754-1817,  British  admiral 
Early  m  his  career  he  was  sailing  master  on  Capt 
Jamee  Cook's  third  voyage.  Bligh  is  chiefly  re- 
membered for  the  mutiny  (1789)  on  his  ship,  the 
BOUNTY,  but  ho  later  had  a  notable  career  He 
was  a  commander  in  the  French  ware,  then  was 
governor  of  New  South  Wales  (1805-1808),  where 


author  of  a  largely  apocryphal  life  in  verse  o 
William  WALLACE  (od  by  James  Moir,  1889) 


BLISS,  PORTER  CORNELIUS 

he  was  briefly  imprisoned  (1808)  by  army  muti- 
neers in  the  so-called  Hum  Rebellion  Bligh  was 
made  a  rear  admiral  in  1811  and  a  vice  admiral 
in  1814  A  brave  and  able  officer,  ho  was  handi- 
capped in  dealing  with  men  by  his  difficult  temper 
See  biography  by  George  Mackaness  (1931), 
Mackancss,  Captain  William  Bligh's  Discoveries 
and  Observations  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  (1943); 
H  V  Evatt,  The  Rum  Rebellion  (1938) 

blight,  name  for  various  diseases  of  plants  caused  by 
bacteria,  viruses,  and  other  organisms  and  resulting 
in  withering  and  death  of  the  plants 

blimp   see  AIRSHIP. 

Blind,  Karl  (blTnt),  1826-1907,  German  revolution- 
ist He  wrote  on  politics,  history,  literature,  and 
especially  Germanic  folklore  and  ethnology  Ar- 
rested for  his  part  in  the  uprisings  of  1848-49,  he 
was  later  freed  and  from  1852  lived  in  England 
He  was  stepfather  of  Mathilde  Blind 

Blind,  Mathilde  (blind),  1841-96,  English  poet  and 
biographer  Born  in  Mannheim,  she  came  to  Lon- 
don about  1849  Her  poetry  includes  Poems  by 
Claude  Lake  (1867),  The  Prophecy  of  St  Oran 
(1881),  The  Heather  on  Fire  (1886),  and  The  Ascent 
of  Man  (1889)  She  wrote  biographies  of  George 
Eliot  (1883)  and  Mme  Roland  (1886)  and  made  a 
translation  (Old  Faith  and  New,  1873)  of  D  F 
Strauss's  work  and  of  the  journal  of  Marie  Bash- 
kirtsev  (1890) 

Blind  Harry  or  Henrf  the  Minstrel,  fl  late  15th 
cent  ,  supposed  Scottish  poet,  traditionally  a  blind 
and  humble  minstrel  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
'  '  '  of  Sir 

The 

poem,  11,858  lines  in  heroic  couplets,  was  immensely 
popular  in  Scotland  and  had  great  influence  on 
Scottish  national  spirit  See  Moir  edition  (1889), 
W  H  Schofield,  Mythical  Bards  and  the  Life  of 
William  Wallace  (1920) 

blindness,  lack  or  loss  of  sight  Blindness  may  be 
c  aused  by  trauma,  pathological  conditions  (e  g  , 
lesions  of  the  brain  or  optic  nerve),  Bright 's  dis- 
ease, hemorrhage  into  the  retina  (as  in  diabetes), 
CATARACT,  OLMJCOMA,  and  diseases  of  the  retina 
Cm  OR  BLIVDNE88  is  an  inability  to  distinguish 
colors,  most  commonly  red  and  green  Snow  blind- 
ness is  a  temporary  condition  resulting  from  a 
burning  of  the  cornea  caused  by  the  reflection  of 
sunlight  on  snow  Night  blindness  results  from 
a  deficiency  of  vitamin  A  See  also  BRAILLE  SYS- 
TEM 

Blind  River,  town  (pop  2,619),  S  Ont  ,  on  North 
Channel  of  Lake  Huron  and  E  of  Sault  Ste  Mane 
It  has  a  good  harbor  and  several  lumber  mills 

Blind  Tom,  d  1908,  American  Negro  pianist,  whose 
name  was  Thomas  Greene  Bethune  Untrained 
and  montalh  unbalanced  as  well  as  blind,  he  was 
able  to  pla\  correctly  the  most  difficult  composi- 
tions after  hearing  them  once  For  more  than  40 

i  vears  he  was  known  m  vaudeville  circuits  See 
Verrion  Loggms,  The  Ntgro  Author  (1931) 

Bliss,  Daniel,  1823-1916,  American  missionary, 
founder  of  Svnan  Protestant  College  (now  the 
American  Umv  )  at  Beyrouth,  b  franklin  co  ,  Vt , 
grad  Amherst,  1852,  and  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  1S55  He  went  to  Syria,  returning  in 
1862  to  secure  funds  and  a  charter  for  the  college, 
which  was  opened  in  1866,  ho  was  its  president 
until  1902  See  his  Reminiscence*  (ed  by  his  son, 

1920)  His  son,  Howard   Sweetser  Bliss,   1860- 
1920,  b    Syria,  grad    Amherst,   1882,  and  Union 
Theological    Seminary,    1887.    succeeded    him    as 
president  and  enlarged  and  liberalized  the  college 

Bliss,  Eleanor  Albert,  1899-,  American  bacteriolo- 
gist, b  Jamestown,  R  I  ,  grad  Bryn  Mawr  (B  A  , 

1921)  and   Johns   Hopkins   Umv     (Sc  D  ,    1925) 
In  1925  she  became  bacteriologist  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins and  in  1940  she  was  appointed  associate  in 
preventive  medicine  there     She  discovered  a  mi- 
nute homolytic  streptococcus  of  the  serological 
group  known  as  group  F  and  is  an  authority  on 
the  use  and  mode  of  action  of  the  sulfonamide 
compounds  (sulfa  drugs)     With  Perrm  H    Long 
she  is  co-author  of  Clinical  and  Experimental  Use 
of  Sulfanilamide,  Sulfapyndine,  and  Allied  Com- 
pounds (1939) 

Bliss,  Howard  Sweetser  •  see  BLISS,  DANIEL 
Bliss,  Philip  Paul,  1838-76,  Ametican  evangelist  and 
writer  of  gospel  songs  A  fine  baritone  voice  and 
a  handsome  presence  aided  him  in  his  work,  and 
his  songs  became  tremendously  popular  After 
the  publication  of  his  Gospel  Songs  (1874)  he  be- 
came associated  with  Dwight  L  Moody  and  joined 
Ira  D  San  key  in  producing  a  series  of  songbooks 
called  Gospel  Hymns,  the  first  of  which  appeared 
in  1875  Among  his  songs  are  Hold  the  Fort,  Let 
the  Lower  Lights  Be  Burning,  and  Jesus  Loves  Me 
Bliss,  Porter  Cornelius,  1833-85,  American  explorer 
and  adventurer  His  father  was  a  missionary  to  the 
Seneca  Indians  on  their  reservation  at  Cattarau- 
gus,  N.Y  ,  and  Bliss  was  born  there  After  graduat- 
ing from  Hamilton  College  he  became  (1861)  pri- 
vate secretary  to  James  W  Webb,  U  S  minister  to 
Brazil,  and  in  1862  he  went  to  Argentina  There  he 
explored  the  Gran  Chaco  for  the  Argentine  govern- 
ment, which  published  his  authoritative  reports  In 
1866  he  went  to  Paraguay  as  private  secretary  to 
Charles  A.  WASHBURN,  U  S.  minister  there.  He 
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BLISS,  TASKER  HOWARD 

contracted  with  Francisco  Solano  L6PBZ  to  writo  a 
history  of  Paraguay,  but  after  L6pes  became  en- 
gaged in  the  War  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  Blisa  was 
imprisoned  and  tortured  for  three  months  on  sus- 
picion of  being  a  spy  Released  at  the  demand  of 
the  United  States,  he  was  exonerated  of  the  charge 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  He 
was  secretary  of  the  American  legation  in  Mexico 
(1870-74)  and  wrote  much  on  the  history  and  ar- 
chaeology of  that  country 

Bins,  Tasker  Howard,  1853-1930,  American  army 
officer  and  statesman,  b.  Lewusburg,  Pa ,  grad 
West  Point,  1875  He  was  (1898)  chief  of  staff 
to  Gen  James  H  Wilson  in  the  Puerto  Rico  cam- 
paign of  the  Spanish-American  War,  served  (1898- 
1902)  as  collector  of  customs  in  Cuba,  and  in  1902 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  reciprocity  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States  Several  important  adminis- 
tration appointments  followed  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  Philippines,  and  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant chief  (1915)  and  then  (1917)  chief  of  staff  of 
the  U  S  army  He  helped  work  out  the  mobilisation 
plans  followed  after  the  U  S  entry  in  the  First 
World  War  President  Woodrow  Wilson  promoted 
(1917)  him  general  and  appointed  him  to  the  Al- 
lied Supreme  War  Council  As  a  delegate  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  Bliss  urged  the  admission 
of  Germany  and  the  USSR  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  advocated  post-war  disarmament.  See 
biography  by  Frederick  Palmer  (1934) 

Blissfleld,  village  (pop  2, 144) ,  S  Mich  ,  on  the  Raisin 
and  SW  of  Detroit,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  1824, 
me  1875  Sugar  and  canned  goods  are  made. 

blister  rust  or  white-pine  blister  rust,  highly  de- 
structive disease  of  the  white  pine  tree  caused  by  a 
parasitic  fungus  which,  introduced  from  Europe, 
spread  over  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  tho 
far  western  regions  Currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes  are  the  alternate  hosts,  and  in  order  to 
interrupt  the  life  cycle  of  the  fungus  the  growing 
of  these  bushes  near  white  pine  is  discouraged 
After  the  hyphae  (branching  filaments)  have  pene- 
trated the  tissues  of  the  pine,  whitish  blisters  which 
later  discharge  yellow  spores  are  formed  on  the  stem 

Buxen,  Karen*  see  DINXSBN,  ISAK 

blizzard,"  term  which  probably  originated  m  the 
Middle  Western  United  States  and  is  popularly 
applied  in  rnanv  parts  of  the  world  to  any  severe 
winter  storm  with  a  high  wind,  driving  snow,  and 
very  low  temperatures  In  the  United  States, 
blizzards  are  most  frequent  and  intense  in  the  N 
Great  Plains  states  but  occur  ae  far  south  as  Texas 
and  as  far  east  as  New  York 

bloc,  parliamentary.  The  term  bloc,  popularized  by 
Clemenceau  c  1899,  described  an  alliance  of  depu- 
ties in  the  chamber  and  of  their  several  parties 
united  against  the  wave  of  reactionary  and  anti- 
republican  sentiment  revealed  by  the  DHB.VPVS 
AFFAIR  and  its  ensuing  controversies  The  blot 
has  been  a  common  device  in  countries  whose 
legislatures  are  made  up  of  tho  representatives  of 
many  parties  It  tends  to  promote  the  effect  of 
bipartisan  governmentjby  creating  two  loose  groups 
of  "left"  and  "right  "  In  nominally  bipartisan 
legislatures,  such  as  those  of  the  United  States, 
blocs  arc  smaller  groups,  usually  promoting  a 
specific  economic  or  social  panacea  or  interest, 
such  as  the  farm  bloc,  tho  silver  bloc,  the  "wet" 
and  "dry"  blocs  during  prohibition,  and  various 
veterans  groups  See  Arthur  Capper,  The  Agri- 
cultural Bloc  (1922) ,  D  W  Brogan,  Development  of 
Modern  France,  187O-1939  (1940) 

Bloch,  Ernest  (bl&k),  1880-,  Swiss-American  com- 
poser Among  his  teachers  were  Jaques-Dalcioze 
and  Ysaye  He  taught  at  the  Geneva  Conservatory, 
1911-15,  and  at  the  Mamies  School,  New  York, 
1917-19,  he  was  director  of  the  Cleveland  Institute 
of  Music,  1920-25,  and  of  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
servatory, 1926-30.  He  later  taught  at  the  Umv 
of  California  Moat  of  his  work  is  filled  with  intense 
Hebraic  feeling,  as  in  the  Hebrew  rhapsody  Sche- 
Ivmo  and  the  Israel  Symphony  (both  1910)  Other 
outstanding  work*  are  an  opera,  Macbeth  (1909) ,  a 
concerto  groeso,  for  string  orchestra  and  piano  (1925) , 
hia  America  Symphony  (1927) ,  a  setting  of  the  Jew- 
ish service  (New  York.  1934) ,  and  A  Vow*  tn  the 
Wtldemett,  for  cello  and  orchestra  (1937)  Many 
prominent  American  composers  are  among  his  pu- 
pda.  See  David  Ewen,  The  Book  of  Modem  Com- 
potert  (1942) 

Block,  Adriaen,  fl  1610-24,  Dutch  navigator  Eager 
to  establish  an  Indian  fur  trade,  Amsterdam  mer- 
chants sent  Block  and  another  Dutch  navigator 
(1^13)  to  explore  the  region  discovered  by  Henry 
HUDSON  After  wintering  near  Albany,  Block 
sailed  into  Long  Inland  Sound  (1614),  which,  he 
may  have  been  the  first  European  to  enter,  and 
came  through  the  passage  which  he  named  Hellegat 
(Hell  Gate)  He  discovered  the  Connecticut  nver, 
sailed  past  and  named  Block  Island,  and  explored 
Narragansett  Bay,  Block  made  the  Figurative 
Map  of  1614,  showing  details  of  the  southern 
coast  of  New  England  and  showing  Long  Island 
and  Manhattan  as  separate 

blockade,  use  of  naval  vessels  to  cut  off  access  to  a 
port  or  other  place  on  a  coast  The  term  is  rarely 
applied  to  a  land  siege.  Blockades  are  used,  gen- 
erally jux  time  of  war,  to  prevent  neutral  shipping 
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from  reaching  enemy  ports  In  the  Napoleonic 
Ware  there  were  grave  abuses  of  the  right  of  block- 
ade, with  both  France  and  England  declaring 
blockades  of  one  another's  coasts  although  they 
were  unable  to  enforce  them  fully  Neutral  ships 
were  thus  placed  in  constant  danger  of  aeisure  The 
elimination  of  such  practices  was  the  purpose  of  the 
reforms  of  blockade  law  established  (1856)  by  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  (see  PAUIS,  DECLARATION  OP). 
Blockades  henceforth  were  to  be  announced  to  all 
affected  parties  and  would  be  legal  only  if  they 
were  effective  and  were  enforced  against  all  neu- 
trals Ships  might  be  seized  only  when  actually  at- 
tempting to  run  the  blo<  kade  These  laws  worked 
effectively  in  the  Union  blockade  of  Confederate 
ports  in  the  Civil  War  They  proved  unsuitable  in 
both  world  wars  and  were  generally  disregarded 
The  United  States  has  always  refused  to  recognise 
blockades  unless  they  were  effective. 

block  and  tackle   see  PULLEY. 

block  book.  About  the  middle  of  the  15th  cent , 
before  and  after  the  invention  of  printing  from 
movable  types,  some  books  were  printed  m  Europe 
by  another  process,  from  engraved  wood  blocks, 
with  one  block  for  each  page  Such  printing  of 
books  from  engraved  wood  blocks  was  done  earlier 
in  China,  and  the  practice  has  a  richer  history  in  the 
Orient  than  in  the  Occident,  partly  because  tho 
great  number  of  characters  used  in  Chinese  writing 
adds  to  the  difficulties  of  printing  from  movable 
types  Chinese  and  Japanese  illustrated  block  books 
are  often  beautifully  printed  in  colors  European 
block  books,  on  the  contrary,  were  typically  crude 
and  inexpensive  The  best  known  block  book  is 
the  Biblia  pauper  urn  [poor  man's  bible] 

blockhouse,  small  fortification,  usually  temporary, 
serving  as  a  post  for  a  small  garrison.  Blockhouses 
seem  to  have  come  into  use  in  the  15th  cent  to  pre- 
vent access  to  a  strategically  important  objet  tive 
such  as  a  bridge,  a  ford,  a  pass,  or  a  landing  beach 
Later  the  term  was  broadened  to  include  all  de- 
tached and  isolated  small  forts,  especially  those  in 
country  just  captured  from  an  enemy  The  typical 
structure  came  to  be  one  of  two  stories  with  an 
overhanging  second  story,  it  had  loopholes  on  all 
sides  for  gunfire  In  the  North  American  colonies, 
blockhouses  were  built  of  timber  or  stone  in  New 
England  and  of  logs  banked  with  earth  in  tho  South 
and  the  West ,  they  were  used  in  frontier  communi- 
ties as  protection  against  the  Indians  Many  early 
communities  grew  around  the  blockhouses  The 
frontier  blockhouses  were  frequently  surrounded  by 
palisades  and  thus  were  technically  stockaded 
forts  In  the  Civil  War  a  chain  of  hastily  con- 
structed blockhouses  protected  communications  in 
W  T  Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign  In  the  South 
African  War  the  British  used  prefabricated  block- 
houses New  materials,  especially  corrugated  iron 
and  concrete,  came  to  be  used,  but  the  blockhouse 
sank  in  importance  in  tho  1'irst  World  War  The 
principal  use  in  present-day  military  fortification  is 
for  defense  by  isolated  units  against  rifle  and  ma- 
chine-gun fire 

Block  Island,  7  mi  long  and  3^  mi  wide,  off  S 
Rhode  Island,  in  Newport  ro  ,  at  the  east  entrance 
to  Long  Island  Sound  between  Point  Judith,  R  I  , 
and  Montauk  Point,  N  Y  The  surface  is  gla- 
ciated, with  low  hills  and  scores  of  pond*,  it  has 
been  almost  entirely  deforested  but  has  peat 
deposits  The  inland  IB  a  popular  summer  resort, 
favored  for  yachting  and  fishing,  and  has  some 
/arming  It  was  visited  by  Adriaen  Block  in  1614 
and  settled  in  1661  There  are  two  lighthouses 
New  Shoreham  town  (pop  848),  incorporated  w 
1672,  IB  coextensive  with  tho  island. 

block  printing    see  CALICO  FEINTING. 

Blocksberg   see  BROCKEN 

block-signal  system,  see  SIGNALING 

Blodgett,  Katharine  Burr,  1898-,  American  chemist, 
b  Schenectady,  NY,  BA  Bryn  Mawr,  1917, 
Ph  D  Cambridge  Umv  ,  1926  In  1918  she  be- 
came research  physicist  for  the  General  Electiic 
Company,  where  she  worked  with  Irving  Lang- 
muir  on  tungsten  filaments  and  later  on  mono- 
molecular  layers  A  specialist  in  surface  chemistry, 
she  coated  glass  with  layers  of  barium  stearate  to 
reduce  reflection  and  increase  transmission  of  light, 
thus  producing  nonreflectmg  glass 

Bloemfontem  (bloom'fftntan"),  city  (pop.  83,296), 
capital  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  judicial  capi- 
tal of  the  Union  of  South  Africa;  founded  1846.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  former  Orange  Free  State 
Republic  It  is  a  junction  of  rail,  road,  and  air 
travel  The  city  has  a  large  museum  specialising 
in  archaeology  and  two  colleges  There  are  railroad 
workshops,  food-processing  plants,  and  small  fac- 
tories 

Blms  (blwa),  city  (pop.  21,666),  capital  of  Loir-et- 
Cher  dept ,  central  France,  beautifully  situated  cm 
the  Loire  It  is  one  of  the  great  historical  towns  of 
France  The  counts  of  Blois  emerged  in  the  10th 
cent  as  the  most  powerful  feudal  lords  of  France. 
Their  line  began  with  Thibaut  the  Cheat,  who  by 
various  means  acquired  TOURAINE  and  CHARTRBS, 
his  successors  added  (llth-1 2th  cent.)  CHAMPA  ONE, 
BRIK,  and  other  lands,  though  in  the  ,weat  they 
were  checked  by  the  counts  of  ANJOU.  In  1152 
the  count  became  count  of  Champagne*  and  shortly 


afterward  Blois  and  Chartres  passed  to  a  cadet 
branch  (Chatillon)  through  female  succession. 
The  last  count  of  Blois,  childless  and  heavily  m 
debt,  sold  his  fief  to  Louis,  due  d'Oau&ANB,  who 
took  possession  in  1397  With  the  accession  (1498) 
of  Louis's  grandson,  Louis  XII,  as  king  of  France, 
the  countship  passed  to  the  crown  as  part  of 
ORL£ANAIS  The  famous  Renaissance  chateau  at 
Blois  was  built  largely  bv  Louis  XII,  Francis  I, 
and  Gaston  d'Orleans.  Most  of  the  17th-century 
additions  were  designed  bv  Francois  MANS  ART.  In 
the  chateau  Louis  XII  was  born  and  several  States- 
General  of  France  were  held,  notably  in  1576-77 
and  in  1588,  Henri,  due  de  GUISE,  was  assassinated 
in  the  chateau  during  the  meeting  of  the  States- 
General  of  1588  It  was  the  residence  of  several 
kings  and  queens  of  France,  including  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  and  Catherine  de'  Medici  Blois  was 
the  birthplace  of  Dems  Papm,  inventor  of  a  steam 
engine,  and  of  the  historian  Augustm  Thierry 
The  Treaties  of  Blois,  signed  here  in  1504-5  by 
Louis  XI I.  were  a  temporary  settlement  of  the 
ITALIAN  WARS 

Blok,  Aleksandr  Aleksandrovich  (alyftsan'dur  Ql- 
ylksan'diuvJch  b!6k'),  1880-1921,  Russian  poet, 
greatest  of  the  Russian  symbolists  A  disciple  of 
Vladimir  Soloviev,  he  voiced  in  the  cycle  Beautiful 
Lady  (1904),  written  before  the  1905  revolution, 
the  mystical  yearning  of  the  Russian  people  He 
embraced  the  Revolution  of  1918  and  wrote  its 
epic  in  The  Twelve  (1918,  Eng  tr  ,  1920),  a  power- 
ful poem  in  which  Christ  appears  in  the  streets  of 
Petrograd  to  lead  12  Red  guardsmen  toward  free- 
dom The  Scythians  (1920,  Eng  tr  in  Russian 
Poetry,  1927)  is  directed  against  the  Western  allies 
who  were  fighting  the  Bolshevists  Other  works 
which  have  been  translated  are  the  Pierrot  comedy 
The  King  in  the  Square  (1906-7,  Eng  tr  ,  1934), 
The  Rote  and  the  CYo«*  (1913,  Eng  tr  m  Slavonic 
Review,  Vol  XII,  1933-34),  a  poetic  drama  of  medi- 
eval France,  The  Song  of  Fate  (1909,  Eng  tr  in 
Poet  Lore,  Vol  XLIV,  1938) ,  The  Spirit  of  Music 
(Eng  tr ,  1946) ,  and  other  short  poems  See 
Alexander  Kann,  Soviet  Poets  and  Poetry  (1943) 

Blomfield,  Sir  Reginald,  1856-1942,  English  archi- 
tect His  designs  chiefly  adhered  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Renaissance  and  Georgian  periods  His  Lon- 
don work  includes  the  Air  Force  War  Memorial, 
the  Imperial  War  Cross,  the  United  University 
Club,  Carl  ton  Club,  and  the  Goldsmiths'  College 
Blomfield  was  one  of  tho  architects  associated  in 
the  new  treatment  of  Regent  St  and  Piccadilly  Cir- 
cus He  built  a  number  of  war  monuments  uu hid- 
ing the  English  Memorial  Church  and  tho  Menin 
Gate  Memorial,  both  at  Ypres,  Belgium  and  was 
chief  architect  of  tho  Imperial  War  Graves  Com- 
mission Also  included  in  the  large  mass  of  his 
work  are  new  buildings  for  Lady  Maigarot  Hall, 
Oxford,  ami  a  number  of  country  houses  Blom- 
field's  writings  include  The  Formal  Garden  in 
England  (with  F  I  Thomas,  1892),  History  o 
Renaissance  Architecture  in  England  (1897),  and 
Hittory  of  Fnnch  Architecture  (2  vols  ,  1911-21), 
all  of  which  have  become  standard  reference  works 

Blomidon,  Cape  (hlom'Idun),  promontoiy,  670  ft 
high,  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  extending  into 
Minaa  Basin  in  tho  Bay  of  Fundy 

Blondel,  Francois  (frftswa'  bl6deT),  1617-86,  French 
architect  His  noted  work  is  the  triumphal  arch 
called  the  Porte  Saint-Dems  (1072),  in  Pans  In 
1672  he  became  director  of  the  Academy  of  Archi- 
tecture Blondel's  writings,  which  exerted  great 
influence,  include  Cours  d' architecture  (1675-83) 
and  Nouvette  Maniere  de  fortifier  (1684)  His 
nephew,  Jacques  Francois  Blondel  (zhak),  1705-74 
opened  in  1743  the  first  French  private  school  of 
architecture,  as  a  result,  he  became  architect  to 
the  king  He  devised  plans  of  civic  beautification 
for  the  cities  of  Metz  and  Strasbourg  and  did  monu- 
mental work  in  both,  including  the  town  hall  and 
the  Place  d'Armes  at  Strasbourg  and  the  west 
portal  of  the  cathedral  at  Metz.  His  L' Architecture 
franchise  (1762)  is  valuable  for  its  engraved  views 
of  buildings  which  no  longer  exist 

Blondel  de  Nesle  (blun'dul  du  nfcl',  Fr.  bldde!' 
du  nSl'),  fl.  late  12th  cent  ,  French  troubadour,  a 
favorite  of  Richard  I  He  accompanied  Richard  on 
crusade  in  1 190.  Legend  relates  that  after  Richard 
was  captured  and  imprisoned  bv  Leopold  II,  mar- 
grave of  Austria,  in  1193,  Blondel,  wandering 
through  Germany,  sang  a  song  known  only  to  him 
and  his  lost  master,  until  Richard  answered  from 
his  prison,  and  Blondel  was  able  to  rescue  him 

Blood,  Benjamin  Paul,  1832-1919,  American  poet 
and  philosopher  He  spent  most  of  his  life  in  or 
near  hw  birthplace  at  Amsterdam,  N  Y.  His  phi- 
losophy found  its  final  expression  in  Plunvene 
(1920),  published  shoitly  after  his  death. 

blood,  the  circulating  fluid  of  the  body,  consisting  of 
a  colorless  fluid,  the  plasma,  which  contains  fibrin- 
ogen  (see  CLOTTING  or  BLOOD).  Contained  m  the 
blood  are  a  variety  of  cells*  red  blood  corpuscles, 
white  blood  corpuscles,  and  blood  platelets  Also 
circulating  in  the  blood  are  hormones,  products  of 
the  endocrine  glands.  The  blood  brings  nutriment 
and  oxygen  to  the  body  tissues  and  carries  away 
carbon  dioxide  and  other  waste  material  The  red 
cells  contain  hemoglobin,  an  iron  compound,  which 
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gives  the  blood  its  red  color.  The  interchange  of 
oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  lungs  and  body 
tissues  m  a  function  of  the  red  cells.  The  white 
colls  are  active  in  combating  infection,  and  their 
number  increases  dunng  infectious  diseases  The 
platelets  play  an  important  role  in  the  clotting  of 
the  blood.  Four  blood  groups  were  first  deter- 
mined by  LANDSTBINER  (1909)  Recognition  of 
blood  groups  was  of  vital  importance,  since  in 
giving  a  BLOOD  TRANSFUSION  the  blood  group  of 
the  donor  must  be  compatible  with  that  of  the 
recipient  Like  other  tissues  of  the  body,  the  blood 
is  subject  to  disease,  its  chemistry  being  affected 
by  such  diseases  as  DIABETES  and  JAUNDIOK. 

blood  clotting  see  CLOTTING  OF  BLOOD 

blood  feud   see  VENDETTA 

bloodhound,  hound  with  long,  soft,  low-set  ears  and 
thin,  loose  skin  falling  m  folds  around  the  head 
and  neck  The  coat  may  be  black  and  tan,  red 
and  tan,  or  tawny  Adult  dogs  are  usually  from 
25  to  27  m  high  at  the  shoulder,  and  the  average 
weight  is  about  90  Ib  Bloodhounds  are  docile  and 
affectionate  Their  remarkably  acute  sense  of 
smell  makes  them  valuable  for  following  a  trail  in 
police  work  and  also  for  hunting  The  bloodhound 
is  believed  to  represent  an  ancient  breed  known  in 
the  Mediterranean  region  before  the  Christian  era 
It  was  known  in  England  in  the  15th  or  16th  cent 

Blood  Indians:  see  BLACK  FOOT  INDIANS 

blood  letting:  see  BLEEDING. 

blood  poisoning:  see  BKPTICHMIA. 

blood  pressure,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  blood 
upon  the  arterial  walls  It  is  dependent  upon  the 
heart  action,  elasticity  of  tho  arteries,  capillary 
resistance,  and  the  volume  and  viscous  quality  of 
the  blood  During  the  contraction  of  tho  heart 
(systole),  the  maximum  pressure  is  achieved,  and 
during  relaxation  of  the  heart  (diastole),  tho  mini- 
mum is  reached  The  blood  pressure  is  measured 
m  millimeters  of  mercury,  by  moans  of  an  instru- 
ment known  as  a  Bphygmomanometer  Systolic 
blood  pressure  in  the  healthy  individual,  depend- 
ing on  age,  rangec  normally  between  100  and  140 
mm  A  temporary  elevation  of  blood  pressure 
may  be  caused  by  physical  activity,  nervous  strum, 
or  emotional  outbursts,  e  g  ,  rage  and  fear  Per- 
sistent hypertension  may  be  due  to  an  adrenal 
glund  tumor,  in  such  a  condition,  the  blood  pres- 
Hure  is  lowered  only  bv  excision  of  the  tumor  High 
blood  pressure  is  commonly  found  in  obese  indi- 
viduals and  is  also  associated  with  arteriosclerosis 
and  nephritis  General  symptoms  of  hypertension 
are  headache,  dizziness  (vertigo),  blurred  vision, 
and  nosebleed  The  treatment  usually  advised  is 
rest,  low  suit  intake,  reduction  of  weight  in  obese 
individuals,  freedom  from  emotional  strain  and 
sedation  Glandular  therapy  has  resulted  in  tho 
reduction  of  high  blood  pressure,  e  g  ,  in  tho  treat- 
ment of  hypertension  associated  with  the  meno- 
pause Surgery  has,  in  some  casen,  been  used  to 
lower  the  blood  pressure  m  relatively  young  in- 
dividuals Although  the  etiology  of  M  pertension 
has  been  determined  only  in  tho  case  of  adrenal 
tumor,  it  has  been  established  experimentally  that 
constriction  of  the  blood  vessels  of  tho  kidneys  re- 
sults in  high  blood  pressure 

bloodroot,  low,  early-spring-blooming  North  Amer- 
ican wild  flower  (Sanguinarui  canadensis)  found  in 
woods  It  has  a  comparatively  large  white  blossom 
and  a  gray-green  lobed  leaf,  which  enfolds  the  stem 
until  blossoming  time  The  perennial  rootstock 
wa«  until  recently  an  official  drug  in  the  U  H  Phar- 
macopoeia, it  contains  an  acrid  orange-red  poison- 
ous juice  used  by  Indians  as  a  dye  and  a  skin  stain. 

bloodstone  or  heliotrope,  green  CHALCEDONY  spotted 
with  red  JASPKR,  used  as  a  gem  stone  It  is  ob- 
tained from  India  and  Scotland 

blood  transfusion,  transfer  of  blood  from  the  venous 
system  of  one  person  into  that  of  another  or  from 
one  animal  to  another  of  the  same  spe<  les  Trans- 
fusions are  given ,  for  example,  when  a  large  amount 
of  blood  has  been  lost  as  a  result  of  injury  and  in 
certain  diseases  In  order  for  the  transfusion  of 
human  blood  to  be  successful,  the  blood  of  the  do- 
nor and  that  of  the  recipient  must  be  compatible, 
i  e  ,  one  must  not  cause  (lumping  or  agglutination 
of  the  red  blood  cells  of  the  other  Such  clumping 
(resulting  in  fatalities)  can  be  caused  by  the  aggluti- 
nating substances  present  either  in  the  red  blood 
cells  or  in  the  blood  serum,  and  tho  division  of  the 


blood  of  humans  into  four  major  groups  is  based  on 
the  kinds  of  such  substances  present  These  groups 
are  designated  in  the  Landstemer  (for  Karl  Land- 


the  kinds  of  such  substances  present  These  groups 
are  designated  in  the  Landstemer  (for  Karl  Land- 
stemer)  or  International  classification  as  O,  A,  B. 
and  AB  and  in  the  Jansky  system  as  I,  II,  III,  and 
IV,  the  Moss  system  differs  m  that  group  IV  cor- 
responds to  group  I  or  O,  and  group  I  corresponds 
to  IV  or  AB  People  having  type  O  blood  are  some- 
times called  universal  donors  because  the  red  cells 
of  this  blood  are  not  agglutinated  by  the  serum  of 
the  blood  of  any  other  group  Those  having  blood 
of  the  AB  group  are  sometimes  called  universal 
recipients  because  the  serum  of  this  blood  does  not 
cause  agglutination  of  cells  of  any  of  the  other 
groups  However,  when  transfusions  are  given,  it 
is  considered  important  that  the  blood  of  donor  and 
recipient  be  of  the  same  group;  the  so-called  uni- 
versal groups  are  generally  used  with  blood  of  a 
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different  group  only  when  circumstances  prevent 
closer  matching.  In  addition  to  testing  the  blood 
of  donor  and  recipient  to  determine  the  blood 
group,  blood  is  usually  tested  also  for  the  HH 
FACTOR.  When  plasma  (liquid  part  of  the  blood 
minus  red  corpuscles)  only  is  used,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  blood  group 

Bloody  Assizes:  see  JEFFREYS,  GEORGE,  l«r  BARON 
JEFFREYS  OF  WBM 

Bloomer,  Amelia  Jenks,  1818-94,  A  men  can  re- 
former, b  Homer,  N  V  She  was  editor  (1848-64) 
of  the  L-dy,  first  published  m  Seneca  Falls,  N  Y  , 
and  devoted  to  woman's  rights  and  to  temper- 
ance In  1851  she  recommended  and  adopted  the 
reformed  dress  of  short  skirt  and  full  trousers 
introduced  by  Elisabeth  Smith  Miller  Because 
she  advertised  it  m  the  Lily  and  wore  it  m  her 
lecture  work,  it  became  universally  known  as  the 
Bloomer  costume  See  biography  by  her  husband, 
D  C  Bloomer  (1936) 

Bloomer,  city  (pop  2,204),  W  Wis  ,  N  of  Eau  Claire, 
settled  before  1850,  me  1920 

Bloomfleld,  Leonard,  1887-1949,  American  linguist, 
b  Chicago,  grad  Harvard,  1906,  Ph  D  Umv  of 
Chicago,  1909  He  was  professor  at  Ohio  State 
Umv  (1921-27),  at  the  Umv  of  Chicago  (1927- 
40).  and  at  Yale  (from  1940)  Bloomfield's 
specialty  for  years  was  Germanic  languages 
especially  in  their  comparative  aspects  He  lie- 
came  interested,  however,  in  languages  from  a 
scientific,  descriptive  viewpoint  His  masterpiece, 
Language  (1933),  is  a  standard  text  It  had  a  pro- 
iound  influence  on  linguistics,  for  it  was  a  clear 
statement  of  principles  that  became  axiomatic , 
notably  that  language  study  must  always  be 
centered  in  the  spoken  language,  as  against  docu- 
ments, that  the  definitions  used  in  grammar  should 
be  based  on  the  forms  of  the  language,  not  on  tho 
meanings  of  the  forms,  and  that  a  given  language 
at  a  given  time  is  a  complete  system  of  sounds  and 
forms  which  exist  independently  of  the  past — so 
that  knowing  the  history  of  a  form  does  not  ex- 
plain its  a<  tual  meaning  Others  of  his  works  are 
Tagalog  Texts  with  Grammatical  Analysis  (1917), 
Menomim  Texts  (1928),  and  Linguistic  Aspects  of 
Science  (1939) 

Bloomfield,  Maunce,  1855-1928,  American  philolo- 
gist, b  Biolitz,  Austria  (now  Bielsko  Poland)  He 
studied  at  the  Umv  of  Chicago,  Furman  Umv 
(M  A  ,  1877),  and  Johns  Hopkins  (Ph  D  ,  1879) 
He  taught  Sanskrit  and  philology  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, compiled  A  Vfdic  Concordance  (1906),  and 
wrote  tho  standard  Religion  of  the  Vtda  (1908),  as 
well  as  many  monographs  valuable  to  Orientalists 

Bloomfield,  Robert,  1760-1823,  English  farm  laborer 
and  poet,  remembered  chiefly  for  one  extremely 
popular  poem,  "The  Farmer's  Boy"  (1800).  See 
his  works  (with  biographical  sketch,  1824) 

Bloomfield.  1  Town  (pop  4,WQ),  N  Conn,  near 
Hartford,  settled  c  1660,  im  1835  2  Town  (pop 
2,270),  co  seat  of  Greene  co  ,  SW  Ind  ,  SW  of 
Bluommgton  hurmture  is  manufactured  here 

3  Cit\  (pop  2,732),  co  seat  of  Davis  co    Sk  Iowa, 
S  of  Ottumwa  near  the  Mo   line,  me    1863     It  is 
the  center  of  a  fine  grazing  area,  much  wool  is 
produced     The  James  B    Weaver  homestead  is 
preseived     Near  by  is  Lake  Wapello  State  Park 

4  City  (pop    1,208),  <o   seat  of  Stoddard  co  ,  SK 
Mo  ,  SW  of  Cape  Girardeau   in  a  farm  and  timber 
area,  settled  1824  on  the  site  of  an  Indian  village 

5  City  (pop    1,467),  NE  Nehr  ,  near  the  Missouri 
W  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  settled  1890  6  Town  (pop 
41,623),   NE  NJ,   adjoining  NW   Newark,   me 
1900      Electrical  equipment,   chemicals,   and   in- 
dustrial control  devices  are  made  here     Its  Pres- 
byterian   church    dates    from     1796       Randolph 
Bourne  was  born  here 

Bloomfield  Hills,  residential  city  (pop  1,281),  SE 
Mich  ,  near  Pontiac,  settled  c  1819,  me  as  a  vil- 
lage 1926,  as  a  city  1932  It  is  the  seat  of  CRAN- 
BROOK  FOUNDATION 

Bloomgarden  or  Blumengarten,  Solomon,  pseud 
Yehoash  (yehS'ash),  1870-1927,  American  writer 
in  Yiddish,  b  Lithuania  He  came  to  America  in 
1891  and,  except  for  10  years  m  Colorado  (1900- 
1910),  lived  chiefly  in  New  York  city  Volumes 
of  his  poetry,  which  holds  a  high  place  in  Jewish- 
Amenoan  literature,  include  Through  Mist  and 
Sunshine  (1913)  and  In  the  Weaving  (2  vols  ,  1919- 
21)  The  Feet  of  the  Messenger  (1921)  was  trans- 
lated into  English  (1923)  His  greatest  work  was 
the  translation  of  the  entire  Old  Testament  from 
Hebrew  into  Yiddish  With  Charles  D  Spivak  he 
compiled  a  Hebrew- Yiddish  dictionary  (1911) 

BloomingdaJe,  borough  (pop  2,606),  N  N  J  ,  NW  of 
Paterson,  me  1918 

Blooming  Prairie,  village  (pop  1,205),  3E  Minn, 
NW  of  Austin,  in  a  farm  region. 

Bloomington.  1  City  (pop  32,868),  co  seat  of 
McLean  co  ,  central  III  ,  8E  of  Peona,  settled 
1822.  mo  1839  It  is  an  important  rail,  commercial, 
and  industrial  center  m  a  rich  farm  area  and  near 
coal  fields  The  establishment  of  Illinois  Wesleyan 
Umv  (1851),  the  arrival  of  the  railroad  (1854), 
and  the  founding  of  Illinois  State  Normal  Umv 
(1857.  at  adjacent  Normal)  stimulated  the  city's 
growth.  In  1869  the  first  Republican  state  con- 
vention met  here,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  made 
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his  famous  "lost  speech"  (no  copy  of  which  is 
known  to  exist)  An  annual  Passion  play  us  held 
2  City  (pop  20,870),  co  seat  of  Monroe  co  ,  S 
central  Ind  ,  SW  of  Indianapolis,  settled  1818 
It  is  industrially  important  because  of  near-by 
large  limestone  quarries  and  the  extensive  manu- 
facture of  furniture  The  city  is  the  seat  of 
INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 

Bloomsburg,  industrial  town  (pop  9,799),  co  seat  of 
Columbia  co  ,  E  Pa  ,  on  the  Susquehanna  river 
and  SW  of  Wilkes-Barre,  settled  1772,  laid  out 
1802,  me  1870  On  the  site  of  a  former  Indian 
village,  it  is  the  only  incorporated  town  in  tho 
state  Its  industries  include  silk  and  carpet  weav- 
ing It  is  the  seat  of  a  state  teachers  college 
Forts  Jenkins  and  McClure  are  near  by 

Bloomsbury,  residential  distnct  in  Hoi  born  and  St 
Pancras  metropolitan  boroughs,  W  London,  Eng- 
land In  Bloomsbury  are  the  British  Museum 
and  the  Umv  of  London  Bloornsbury  contains 
numerous  squares  and  gardens  (including  Bed- 
ford Square,  Russell  Square,  and  Bloomsbury 
Square,  laid  out  on  the  Bedford  estate  in  the  18th 
cent )  Many  artists,  writers,  and  students  live  in 
the  distnct 

Blossburg,  borough  (pop  1,956),  N  Pa.,  N  of  Wil- 
liamsport,  settled  c  1802  Bituminous  coal  is 
mined  here 

Blount,  James  Henderson  (blunt),  1837-1903, 
Amonc  an  public  official,  b  Jones  co  ,  Ga  U  8 
Representative  from  Georgia  (1873-93),  he  was 
chosen  by  President  Cleveland  as  a  special  com- 
missioner to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1893  There 
the  creation  of  an  Amencan-fostered  provisional 
government,  under  Sanford  B  DOLK,  in  opposition 
toQueon  LIIIUOKALANT  had  caused  a  crisis  After 
investigation  Blount  declared  against  the  provi- 
sional government,  and  in  consequence  Cleveland 
withdrew  the  treaty  of  annexation  concluded  with 
the  provisional  government,  recalled  the  American 
minister,  and  appointed  Blount  U  8  minister  in- 
stead 

Blount,  William,  1749-1800,  American  statesman,  h 
near  Windsor,  N  C  He  served  in  the  American 
Revolution  and  later  became  a  legislator  in  North 
Carolina,  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
(1782-81,  1786-87),  and  a  delegate  to  the  Federal 
Constitutional  Convention  (1787)  Washington 
appointed  (1790)  him  governor  of  the  Territory 
South  of  the  River  Ohio  (present  Tennessee),  and 
there  he  also  acted  (1790-96)  as  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs  Blount  handled  this  dual  po- 
sition well  until  financial  difficulties  forced  him 
into  a  plan  whereby  frontiersmen  and  Indians 
were  to  help  tho  British  conquer  West  Florida 
Before  the  plan  was  discovered  he  presided  over 
the  Tennessee  constitutional  convention  (1796) 
and  became  one  of  the  state's  first  U  S  Senators 
When  the  Florida  plot  was  discovered  he  was  ex- 
pelled (1797)  from  tho  Senate  While  impeach- 
ment proceedings  (later  dropped)  were  being  insti- 
tuted, Blount  was  elected  (1797)  to  the  Tennessee 
senate 

Blountstown,  city  (pop  1,931),  co  seat  of  Calhoun 
co  ,  NW  Fla  ,  on  the  Apalaclucola  river,  in  a  timber 
area,  founded  c  1823  It  is  a  lumber  and  naval- 
stores  center 

Blow,  John,  b  1648  or  1649,  d  1708,  English  com- 
poser He  was  organist  at  Westminster  Abbey  from 
1668  to  1679,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  pupil 
Henry  Pur  cell  Blow  returned  after  Purcell's  death 
in  1695  He  is  remembered  rluefly  for  his  masque 
Venus  and  Adonis  and  for  his  church  music 

Blow,  Susan  Elizabeth,  1843-1916,  American  edu- 
cator, b  St  Louis  After  study  in  New  York  under 
a  disciple  of  FHOEBEL,  she  opened  in  Carondelet 
(now  in  St  Louis)  the  first  successful  public  kinder- 
garten (1873)  and  a  training  school  for  kinder- 
garten teachers  (1874)  Among  her  books  are 
Symbolic  Education  (1894),  Educational  Issues  in 
the  Kindergarten  (1908),  and  a  translation  of 
Froebel's  Mutter-  und  Kose-Lieder  (called  Mother 
Play)  in  two  volumes  (1895) 

blowfly,  name  for  certain  flies  of  the  order  Diptera, 
chiefly  of  the  family  Calhphondae,  species  of  which 
are  also  known  as  bluebottle  and  greeubottle  flies 
The  larvae  feed  mainly  on  decaying  flesh  and  other 
organic  matter  Some  are  useful  as  scavengers,  but 
others  cause  suffering  and  death  in  wild  and  do- 
mestic animals  and  man  by  invading  living  tissue 
through  wounds  Formerly  the  maggots  of  certain 
species  were  used  to  cleanse  wounds  and  to  treat 
infections  of  the  bone,  but  this  practice  has  been 
generally  replaced  Of  similar  scavenging  habit > 
are  many  of  the  related  family  Saroophagidae, 
usually  known  as  flesh  flies.  Some  of  these  para- 
sitize other  insects 

blowgun,  hollow  tube  from  whit  h  a  dart  or  an  arrow 
is  blown  by  a  man's  breath  Blowguns  were  com- 
monly used  b>  Indians  of  N  South  America  and  are 
Btill  employed  by  some  tribes  of  the  Amazon  and 
Guiana  regions,  where  the  arrows  blown  are  poi- 
soned, often  with  curare  Blowguns  are  also  known 
in  various  other  parts  of  the  world,  notably  m 
Malaya  and  Indonesia  Some  of  the  Indian  tribes 
of  E  North  America  also  used  blowguns 

blowpipe,  m  its  simplest  form  m  tho  laboratory,  a 
hollow  tapering  metal  tube  through  the  wide  end 
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of  which  air  is  blown  by  the  operator  while  the 
other  end  is  introduced  into  the  flame  of  the  gas 
burner  A  let  of  flame  results,  causing  OXIDATION 
when  the  blowpipe  tip  is  introduced  into  the  outer 
portion  of  the  gas  FL\ME  or  reduction  when  the 
portion  just  inside  this  is  utilized  The  material 
to  be  treated  usual! \  is  placed  upon  a  block  of 
compressed  charcoal  which  has  been  hollowed  out 
slightly  to  receive  it  The  flame  produced  bv  the 
blowpipe  is  then  direc  ted  upon  it  A  bellows  or 
other  apparatus  is  often  employed  to  produce  a 
steady,  continuous  stream  of  air  In  the  oxyhv- 
drogen  blowpipe  a  stream  of  hydrogen  is  burned 
in  oxygen  An  intensely  hot  name  results  The 
oxYACtriLENE  TORCH  involves  the  same  principle 
but  emplo\  s  ac  etvlene  instead  of  hydrogen  Both 
are  employed  in  WELDING 

Bloy,  Leon  (lao'  hlwa'),  1846-1917,  French  author 
A  Roman  Catholic  and  a  social  reformer,  Bloy  was 
known  for  his  savage  attacks  against  society  and 
his  power  of  persuasion  Two  novels,  Le  D6»esp6r6 
[the  hopeless  one]  (1886)  and  La  Femme  pauvre 
(1897,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Woman  Who  Was  Poor,  1039), 
are  autobiographical  His  Salut  par  les  Juifs 
(1892)  is  a  tribute  to  the  Jews  His  correspondence 
of  which  only  Lettrea  d  la  fiancte  (1922)  has  been 
translated  (1937)  into  English,  constitutes  a  major 
portion  of  his  work  See  his  Pilgrim  of  the  Absolute 
(selections  by  Raissa  Maritam,  Eng  tr  ,  1947) 
See  study  bv  Albert  Begum  (Eng  tr  ,  1947) 

Blucher,  Gebhard  Leberecht  von  (bloo'kur,  Ger 
gop'hart  la'burPkht  fun  bltt'khur),  1742-1819, 
Prussian  general,  one  of  the  outstanding  military 
opponents  of  Napoleon  An  officer  in  the  army  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  king  and  resigned,  to  return  to  service  only 
after  Frederick's  death  He  was  prominent  in  the 
disastrous  campaign  of  1806,  surrendering  to  the 
French  near  Lubeck  In  the  dark  days  that  fol- 
lowed he  helped  Freiherr  vom  STBIN  and  Ftirst  von 
Hardenberg  re-create  the  Prussian  opposition  to 
Napoleon  and  be(  ame  a  leader  in  the  War  of 
Liberation  Although  ill  and  subject  to  delusions, 
he  won  brilliant  \  a  tones  at  Wahlstatt  and  Mockern 
and  played  an  important  part  in  the  defeat  of  the 
French  at  Leipzig  Crossing  the  Rhine,  he  led  las 
army  to  Paris  In  the  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGN  of 
1815,  he  was  defeated  at  Ligny  but  arrived  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  m  time  to  make  it  an  over- 
whelming victory  In  1814  he  was  made  prince 
of  Wahlstatt 

Blucher,  Vastly  Konstantinovich  (vusye'lyc  kun- 
stantyc'nuvlch),  b  1889,  Russian  general,  whose 
real  name  is  unknown  He  served  in  the  tsarist 
army,  joined  the  Bolshevists  in  the  Russian  Rev- 
olution, rose  rapidly  to  high  command  and  de- 
feated (1920)  Baron  Wrangel  Sent  to  China  as 
military  adviser  to  the  KUOMINOTANG  government 
(1924).  he  served  under  Chiang  Kai-shek  until 
Chiang's  break  with  the  Communist"  He  was 
known  in  China  as  General  Galen  BlUcher,  who 
enjoyed  tremendous  prestige,  subsequently  was 
made  a  marshal  and  was  military  commander  in 
the  Far  Eastern  \rea  of  the  USSR  until  1938 

Bluebeard,  nickname  of  the  chevalier  Raoul  in  a 
story  by  Charles  Perrault  In  the  story  Blue- 
beard's seventh  wife,  Fatiina,  yielding  to  c  unosity, 
opens  a  locked  door  and  discovers  the  bodies  of  her 
predecessors  She  is  saved  from  being  also  slain  by 
the  timely  arrival  of  her  brothers,  for  whose  com- 
ing her  sister  \nne  watched  m  a  tower  Bluebeard 
was  possibly  based  on  the  career  of  the  seigneur  de 
Rets,  but  the  stor>  o<  curs  in  the  folk  tales  of  several 
countries  It  was  used  m  a  pl«iv  by  George  Colman, 
the  younger,  and  in  an  opera  bv  Offenba<  h 

bluebell,  name  for  several  plants,  particularly  the 
HAREBELL  (bluebells-of -Scotland),  VIRGINIA  COW- 
SLIP (Virginia  bluebell) ,  wood  hyacinth  (see  BQUII  L) , 

and  BELLFLOWfcK 

blueberry,  plant  of  the  large  genus  Vaccmium, 
shrubs  (rarely  small  trees)  of  wide  distribution 
They  have  small  flowers  and  blue  or  black,  usually 
edible  berries  that  are  often  confused  with  the 
related  HUCKLEBERRY  Blueberries  were  a  favorite 
food  of  the  Indians,  who  ate  them  fresh  or  dried 
for  winter  use  The  berries  have  been  an  article  of 
commerce  since  early  dav  s,  but  only  within  recent 
years  have  efforts  been  made  to  improve  the  wild 
berry  by  breeding  and  cultivation  Even  care  of 
wild  patches  usually  greatly  increases  the  yield 
The  high-bush  blueberry  (Vaccimum  corymbosum) , 
native  to  North  America  from  Minnesota  east- 
ward, is  the  species  most  often  cultivated,  and 
improved  varieties  are  now  grown  in  the  East  and 
West.  Several  blueberries  are  cultivated  (they 
require  acid  soil)  for  the  brilliant  foliage  in  the 
fall  Various  species  are  sometimes  called  bilberry 
or  whortleberry  The  "huckleberry"  of  florists, 
sold  for  greenery,  IB  a  West  Coast  evergreen  species, 
V  ovatum,  called  box  blueberry 
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available  As  a  destroyer  of  insects  it  is  of  great 
value  It  eats  some  wild  fruits  Its  cheerful  call  is 
a  series  of  two  or  three  notes,  and  its  song  is  a  soft, 
sweet  warble  Related  birds  are  the  mountain,  the 
Western,  the  aiure,  and  the  chestnut-backed  blue- 
birds The  bluebird  as  the  symbol  of  happiness  is 
used  by  Maeterlinck  in  his  play  The  Blue  Bird 
bluebonnet  or  buffalo  clover,  early-spnng-bloommg 
plant  (Lupinus  aubcarnoaus  01  texensis)  that  has 
been  made  the  floral  emblem  of  its  native  state, 
Texas,  where  it  carpets  the  plains  with  its  blue  blos- 
soms The  bluebonnet  has  typical  LUPINE,  flowers 
and  leaves  In  Scotland  the  name  is  given  to  the 
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Blue  Cross  plans   see  HJALTH  INSURANCE 

Blue  Earth,  city  (pop  3,702),  co  seat  of  Fanbault 
co  ,  S  Minn  ,  on  the  Blue  Earth  river  near  the  Iowa 
line,  platted  1850,  me  1874  It  is  a  ttade  center  in 
a  diversified  farm  area 

Bluefield.  city  (pop  20,641),  extreme  S  W  Va  ,  on 
the  Va  border  c  ontiguous  to  Bluefield,  a  town  (pop 
3,921)  in  Virginia,  settled  1777  It  is  the  shipping 
point  for  the  Pocahontas  coal  field  A  state 
teachers  college  for  Negroes  is  in  the  West  Vir- 
ginia section,  and  Blueheld  College  (junior)  is 
across  the  line  in  Virginia  Pinnacle  Rock  State 
Park  is  near  by 

Bluefields,  Caribbean  port  (1946  estimated  pop 
10,741),  SE  Nicaragua,  on  Bluefields  Bay  Nica- 
ragua's chief  eastern  port,  Bluefields  has  docks  at 
El  Bluff  across  the  ba>  ,  import-export  traffic  uses 
the  Rio  ESCONDIDO  and  the  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
Highway  between  the  coast  and  Managua,  the 
capital  Chief  exports  are  bananas,  hardwoods, 
rubl>er,  and  gold  A  rendezvous  for  English  and 
Dutch  buccaneers  in  the  16th  and  the  17th  cent 
Bluefields  became  (1678)  the  capital  of  a  British 
protectorate  over  the  MOSQUITO  COAST  Nomi- 
nally returned  to  Nicaragua  bv  the  CL\YTON-BUL- 
WFR  TREATY  (1850),  Bluefields  was  finally  an- 
nexed by  Jos6  Santos  ZKLAIA  in  1894  It  was 
threatened  (1910)  with  bombardment  bv  a  U  S 
warship  on  the  giounds  that  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment fortes,  attempting  to  quell  a  reoelhon,  were 
endangering  American  lives  and  property,  during 
U  S  intervention,  marines  were  stationed  there 
(1912-25,  1926-33) 

bluefish,  stout-bodied,  delicately  flavored  food  fish 
(Pomotomm  soltotnx)  of  the  warm  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans  It  is  deep  bluish, 
tinged  with  green  above  and  silvery  below  Adult 
fish  weigh  from  10  to  25  Ib  ,  arid  some  reach  a 
length  of  3  ft  The  teeth  are  strong  Bluehsh 
wander  errata  ally  in  schools,  pursuing  the  men- 
haden and  other  fish  on  which  they  feed  They 
destroy  far  more  than  their  requirements 

bluegrass,  any  species  of  the  genus  Poa,  a  large  and 
widely  distributed  genus  of  grasses  of  economic  im- 
portance In  genei  al  hluogi  asses  are  pei  ennial  with 
fane-leaved  foliage,  in  some  species  of  a  bluibh-gieen 
color  Most  species  seem  to  grow  best  in  moist, 
fauly  cool  conditions  The  vaiious  species  aie  im- 
portant as  pastuie,  hay,  and  lawn  glasses  One  ol 
the  beat  known  and  most  impoi  tant  is  the  sod-foi  m- 
ing  Kentucky  bluegrass  or  June  grass  (Poa  praten- 
aw),  usually  thought  to  have  been  introduced  from 
the  Old  World  but  now  widely  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  Kentucky  is  known  as  the  Bluegrass 
State  because  it  is  so  prevalent  there  Bluegrasseu 
are  sometimes  called  spear  grass  and  meadow  grass 

Blue  Hill,  town  (pop  1,343),  S  Maine,  nettled  1762, 
me  1789  Its  print  ipal  village,  Blue  Hill,  is  a 
resort  on  the  west  shore  of  Blue  Hill  Bay  opposite 
Mt  Desert  Island  The  region  has  yielded  copper 
and  other  minerals  and  diatomaceous  earth,  and 
pottery  is  made  h  ranz  Kneisel's  studio  here  was 
converted  into  a  concert  hall 

Blue  Island,  residential  and  industrial  city  (pop 
lb,638),  NE  111  ,  just  S  of  Chicago,  settled  1835, 
me  1843  It  has  railroad  yards  and  shops,  brick 
and  tile  fattones-,  n  on  works  and  steelwoiks,  and 
canning  and  packing  plants 

blue  jay,  familiar  bird  of  central  and  E  Noith  Amer- 
ica, allied  to  the  crow,  the  laven,  and  the  magpie 
Almost  a  foot  long,  it  is  handsome  and  conspicuous 
Its  upper  parts,  including  the  crest,  are  grayish 
violet  blue  The  wings  and  tail  are  bnght  blue  with 
black  and  white  markings,  the  neck  is  collared  with 
black,  and  the  under  parts  are  gray  and  white 
Except  during  the  nesting  season  the  blue  jay 
""  nd  with 


tally  unjust,  he  gave  an  account  of  the  code  of 
"Blue  Laws,"  which,  he  claimed,  was  still  oper- 
ative there  Subsequently  the  term  came  to  refer 
specifically  to  the  legislation  of  the  theocratic  New 
Haven  colony  m  the  17th  cent  Today  the  term  is 
somewhat  loosely  applied  to  any  legislation  rigor- 
ously restricting  personal  conduct  Although  Pe- 
ters's  account  of  the  blue  laws  was  highly  exagger- 
ated, it  contained  a  large  element  of  truth  New 
Haven  and  the  other  Puritan  colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land all  had  rigid  laws  proscribing  not  only  Sab- 
bath-breaking, breaches  in  family  discipline,  drunk- 
enness, and  sexual  transgressions,  but  also  excesses 
in  dress  (aimed  at  the  lower  orders,  who  were  not 
to  ape  the  fashions  of  their  betters)  and  harmless 
and  even  profitable  diversions  Such  restrutive 
measures  did  not,  however,  originate  with  the  New 
England  Puritans,  nor  were  they  unique  among 
American  colonists  in  having  them.  Sabbatarian 
and  sumptuary  laws  had  been  common  on  the 
Continent  since  the  Middle  Ages,  and  with  the 
growth  of  Puritan  sentiment  in  England  in  the 
reigns  of  James  I  and  Charles  I  repressive  moral 
legislation  was  widely  adopted  Properly  speaking, 
however,  the  term  "blue  laws"  pertains  only  to 
American  legislation  Laws  of  this  sort  were  com- 
mon to  some  degree  m  practically  every  American 
colony,  though  they  flourished  most  in  New  Eng- 
land With  the  dissolution  of  the  Puritan  theocra- 
cies after  the  American  Revolution,  blue  laws  de- 
clined and  disappeared  Many  of  them  la>  forgot- 
ten in  the  statute  books  only  to  he  resurrected 
much  later  to  plague  another  generation  of  Amer- 
icans They  were  not  widely  revived  until  the  ap- 
pearance  in  the  19th  cent  of  local  and  state  laws 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  consumption  of 
intoxic  atmg  liquors,  whic  h  c  ulnunated  in  the  short- 
lived experiment  of  national  prohibition  The 
nation-w  ide  c  on  tempt  for  the  unpopular  Eighteenth 
Amendment  had  a  valid  precedent  in  earlier  da\s, 
for  the  ordinary  colonial  consistently  violated  the 
blue  laws,  as  the  impressive  lists  of  convictions  and 
punishments  in  ancient  archives  reveals  With  pro- 
hibition early  in  the  20th  c  ent  also  came  a  host  of 
other  laws  regulating  private  conduct  Many 
states  for  a  brief  period  even  forbade  the  sale  of 
cigarettes  (early  Connecticut  had  also  banned  the 
use  of  tobacco  until  the  weed  became  important 
to  its  economy)  Laws  abolishing  secular  amuse- 
ments as  well  as  all  unnecessary  work  on  Sunday 
and  laws  providing  for  strict  local  censorship  of 
books,  plays,  moving  pictures,  and  other  means  ot 
instruction  or  entertainment  were  also  enacted 
Although  much  of  this  legislation  has  been  softened 
if  not  repealed,  there  are  still  many  areas  and  com- 
munities in  the  United  States,  generally  those 
where  religious  fundamentalism  is  strongest,  which 
retain  blue  laws  See  G  A  Myers,  Ye  Olden  Blue 
IMWS  (1921) 

Blue  Mountains,  wooded  range,  NE  Oregon  and  >sh 
Wash  ,  c  b,500  ft  high,  m  the  midst  of  basin  lands 

Blue  Nile,  Arabic  Bahr-el-Azrak,  river,  c  950  mi 
long,  rising  in  Lake  Tana  in  NW  Ethiopia  at  an 
altitude  of  c  5,800  ft  It  is  the  chief  affluent  of  the 
Nile  The  river  flows  rapidly  S  and  W7  through 
Ethiopia,  where  many  tributaries  feed  it  It  then 
follows  a  slow  northeilv  «  ourse  through  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan,  where,  at  Khartoum,  it  joins 
with  the  White  Nile  to  form  the  NIL* 

Blue  Point,  umncoipoiated  village  (pop  1,234),  on 
S  Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  on  Great  South  Bay  and 
near  Patchogue  Blue-point  oysters  take  then 
name  fiom  Blue  Point 

blueprint,  the  blue  and  white  punt  of  an  architect's 
or  engineer's  plans,  used  commonly  as  a  working 
drawing  during  building  or  manufac  turmg  The 
plan  is  first  drawn  to  scale  on  a  special  paper  or 
substance  through  which  light  c  an  penetrate  The 
drawing  is  then  placed  over  so-called  blueprint 
paper  prepared  by  treating  paper  with  a  mixture 
of  potassium  ferncyanide  and  ammonium  ferric 


c  itrate  When  the  draw  ing  and  the  blueprint  paper 
thus  attached  are  exposed  to  a  strong  light,  the 
ferric  salt  not  lying  beneath  the  lines  of  the  draw- 


creates a  dm  with  raucous  cues  of  "jaay"  an_  

hawklike  sci  earns  and  other  imitative  sounds  Less 
familiar  are  his  musical,  flutehke  notes  Some  winter 
in  their  northern  range,  but  many  tiavel  south- 
ward They  feed  on  larger  insects  and  other  small 
invertebrates  and  on  seeds  and  nuts  (especially 
acorns  and  beechnuts),  but  they  also  eat  some 
birds'  eggs  and  nestlings  Related  southern  birds 
are  the  Florida  and  Sample's  blue  jays 

, „  blue  laws.  This  term  for  Puritanical  legislation  reg- 

bluebird,  North  American  migratory  bird  of  the  ulatmg  public  and  private  morals  originated  in  A 
thrush  family  The  eastern  bluebird  is  among  the  General  History  of  Connecticut  (London,  1781),  by 
first  spring  arrivals  in  the  North  It  is  about  7  in  the  Rev  Samuel  A  Peters,  formerly  of  Hebron, 

Conn  An  Anglican  clergyman  in  a  region  over- 
whelmingly devoted  to  Congregationalism  and  a 
Loyalist  surrounded  by  Sons  of  Liberty,  he  found 
it  expedient  to  flee  to  England  in  1774  In  his  his- 
tory, hardly  flattering  to  Connecticut  but  not  to- 


ing,  and  hence  unprotected,  is  changed  to  a  ferrous 
salt  which  reacts  with  the  ferricvamde  to  form 
Turnbull's  blue  This  blue  is  the  background  of 
the  finished  print  The  ferric  salt  under  the  lines 
of  the  drawing,  and  hence  protected  from  the  light, 
remains  unchanged  and  is  dissolved  away  during 
the  washing  in  water  which  must  follow  exposure 
As  a  result  the  lines  of  the  original  drawing  appear 
white  in  the  finished  blueprint 
Blue  Rapids,  city  (pop  1,433),  NE  Kansas,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Little  Blue  and  Big  Blue  rivers 
NW  of  Topeka,  laid  out  1869,  me  1872  It  has  a 
Tpsum  mine  and  plant 


ttle  Blue  and  Big  Blue  rivers 
1872     Itt 

31ue  Ridge,  city  (pop  1,362),  co  seat  of  Fannin  co  , 
r  the  Tenn.-N.C  line,  in  Chattahoochee 


long,  with  plumage  on  the  upper  parts  which  ap- 
pears a  vivid  blue  in  bnght  light,  a  cinnamon-red 
breast,  and  white  under  parts  The  female's  color- 
ing is  duller  It  usually  nests  in  orchards,  on  the 
edge  of  woodlands,  and  where  nesting  boxes  are 


NGa.neart 

National  Forest,  me  1887  It  is  a  trade  and  ship- 
ping center  for  a  farm,  lumber,  and  mine  area 
The  railroad's  coming  (1895)  stimulated  its  growth 
Blue  Ridge,  range  of  the  Appalachian  system,  west 
of  the  piedmont,  extending  from  NW  Maryland 
just  above  Harpers  Ferry,  W  Va  ,  southwestward 
through  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  into  N 
Georgia  The  range  is. narrow  in  the  north  (10-12 
.mi.  wide),  broadening  to  a  maximum  width  of  70 
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mi  in  the  south,  where  it  reaches  altitudes  of 
r  5,000  ft  The  region  is  noted  for  its  scenery, 
especially  the  section  along  the  Skyline  Drive  in 
Virginia  which  traverses  the  Shenandoah  National 
Park.  The  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  (almost  com- 
pleted), extending  c  500  mi  south  from  tho  Sky- 
line Drive,  connects  the  Shenandoah  and  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  national  parka  See  Jean 
Thomas,  Blue  Ridge  Country  (1942) 

blues,  in  music,  a  type  of  song  with  a  sad  or  des- 
peiate  text  sot  to  a  slow,  melancholy  sort  of  tune 
Its  origin  was  in  Negro  work  songs,  spirituals,  arid 
sorrow  songs,  popularized  by  W  C  Handv's 
\femphu  Blues  (1912)  and  St  Louis  Blues  (1914), 
it  has  become  part  of  modern  jazz  There  are 
instrumental  blues  as  well  as  the  original  vo(al 
tvpe  For  bibliography,  see  JAZZ 

Blues  and  Greens,  political  factions  m  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire  m  the  Oth  cent  Thev  took  then 
names  from  two  of  the  four  colors  worn  by  the 
circus  charioteers  Their  clashes  were  intensified 
bv  religious  differences  The  Greens  represented 
MoNoi'HVSiTisM,  the  Blues,  orthodox\  In  5.42  the 
two  factions  joined  in  the  Nika  sedition  against 
Lmperor  JUHTINIAN  I  and  Empress  THEODORA 
Thanks  to  Theodora's  sang-froid,  the  revolt  was 
put  down  by  Behsanus,  whoso  troops  killed  some 
30  000  rebels 

bluestocking,  originally  a  densive  term  applied  to 
oeitain  18th-century  women  of  intellectual  preten- 
sions In  the  middle  of  the  century  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Vesey  held  "conversations"  of  groups  of  cultivated 
people,  and  the  custom  was  extended  bv  Hannah 
MORK,  Elizabeth  MONTAGU,  Elizabeth  CARTFH, 
and  others  Boswell's  Life  of  Dr  Johnson  says 
these  "bluestocking  clubs"  were  given  the  name  be- 
cause one  Benjamin  Stillmgfleet  attended  in  blue 
stockings,  or  ordinary,  as  opposed  to  formal,  dress 
In  time  the  name  bluestocking  was  applied  solely 
to  the  ladies  See  Hannah  More's  poem,  "Bas  Bleu, 

01  Conversation"  (1786),  E    H    Wheelei,  Famous 
Rhieatockings  (1910) 

bluestone,  slate-colored  sandstone  found  in  New 
York  state  which  is  used  for  building,  flagstone 
paving,  and  when  broken  up  into  small  pieces,  for 
garden  paths  and  roadways  It  was  widely  used 
for  many  years  after  quarrying  was  begun  in  1836 
The  term  bbustnnr  is  used  also  to  describe  BLUE 
\  ITRIOL 

bluet  (bloo'It),  innocence,  or  quaker-Iadies,  delicate 
little  North  Ameiican  wild  flowei  with  a  single 
blue  (01  sometimes  white),  font -pai ted  and  yellow- 
eyed  blossom  appearing  in  the  spring  The  plant, 
botamcally  Hou-atoma  carrulea,  may  lx«  grown  in 
the  garden  Other  plants  are  sometimes  called 
bluets,  paiticularly  other  species  of  Houatonia  and 
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blue  vitriol  (vlt'ioul)  or  bluestone,  common  blue 
c  r\  stalline  substanr  o,  an  important  h\  drous  salt  of 
copper,  called  cupnc  sulphate  and  less  exactly 
copper  sulphate  It  is  a  compound  of  copper,  sul- 
phur and  oxvgen,  linked  with  five  molecules  of 
water  This  blue  try  stalline  form  in  produced  from 
tho  white  anhydrous  salt,  also  known  as  cupru  sul- 
phate, when  this  white  salt  cr\  stalhzes  out  from  an 
aqueous  solution  When  the  blue  crystals  are 
heated  tho  water  of  c  ry  stalhzation  is  driven  off,  and 
tho  anh> drous  form  is  produced  Blue  vitriol  oc- 
curs m  nature  in  the  mineral  chalcanthito  Com- 
mercially ,  copper  sulphate  is  prepared  b\  the  ac  tion 
of  warm  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  copper  in  air  It 
is  used  in  copperplating,  as  a  mordant  in  dvemg, 
in  batteries,  m  the  preparation  of  FRHLINO'M  SOLTJ- 
iiov,  BORDEAUX  MIXTI  ui-  and  BUKC,I>ND\  MIX- 
TURK  In  very  small  quantities  it  is  used  to  destroy 
certain  algae  in  reservoirs  A  sandstone  found  m 
New  York  state  is  also  called  HI  i  kHTo\t- 

Bluff,  borough  (pop  2,059),  on  tho  south  coast  of 
South  Island,  New  Zealand,  on  Fovoaux  Strait  It 
is  the  port  for  Invercargill  The  exports  are  ova- 
ters,  fish,  granite,  and  quartz  It  was  formerlj 
called  Port  Macquane 

Bluffton.  1  City  (pop  5,417),  co  seat  of  Wells  co  , 
NE  Ind  ,  on  the  Wabash  and  S  of  Fort  Wavno, 
settled  1829,  me  1858  It  is  a  dairying  center 

2  Village  (pop    2,077),  NW  Ohio,  between  Lima 
and  Fmdlay,  in  a  limestone  quarry    area,  settled 
183  i,  me    1861     It  has  a  large  Mennomto  popu- 
lation and  a  Mennomte  school,  Bluffton  College 

Blum,  Leon  (1&5'  blot>m'),  1872-1050,  French  So- 
cialist statesman  and  writer  Blum  entered  politics 
during  the  Dreyfus  Affair  and  rose  to  party 
leadership  In  193d  he  brought  about  the  coa- 
lition of  Radical  Socialists,  Socialists,  and  Com- 
mumsta  in  the  Popular  Front,  which  won  an  over- 
whelming electoral  victory  The  Popular  Front 
government,  headed  by  Blum,  passed  laws  pro- 
viding for  a  40-hour  week,  collective  bargaining 
and  compulsory  arbitration,  reorganized  the  Bank 
of  France,  and  proposed  to  nationalise  major 
industries  Conservative  opposition  to  Blum's 
fiscal  measures  brought  about  his  resignation 
(1937)  Blum  served  as  vice  premier  (1937-38) 
under  Caimlle  CHAUTEMPS,  was  briefly  premier  in 
1938,  and  later  voiced  his  opposition  to  the  Mu- 
nich Pact  Arrested  (1940)  by  the  Vichy  gov- 
ernment, he  was  among  the  defendants  in  the 
abortive  war  guilt  trial  held  at  Riou  in  1942 
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Blum  was  transferred  to  German  custody  and  was 
imprisoned  in  Austria  until  the  end  of  the  war 
After  negotiating  (1946)  a  credit  agreement  with 
the  United  States,  he  again  was  premier  for  two 
months  in  1946-47,  heading  a  Socialist  cabinet 
Among  French  Socialists,  Blum  gradually  came  to 
represent  the  moderate  wing  His  writings  in- 
clude the  early  work.  Marriage  (Eng  tr ,  1937), 
and  For  All  Mankind  (Eng  tr  ,  1946) 

Blum,  Robert  Frederick  (blum),  1857-1903,  Amer- 
ican painter,  etcher,  and  illustrator,  b  Cincinnati, 
studied  at  the  McMickcu  School  of  Design,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Apprenticed  in  boyhood  to  a  lithog- 
rapher, he  became  a  skillful  etcher  His  versatility 
extended  to  the  use  of  v  anous  media  in  painting — 
pastels  and  water  colors  as  well  as  oil — and  to  pen- 
and-ink  illustrating  After  1879  he  made  frequent 
trips  to  Europe  Commissioned  by  Scnbnei  to  il- 
lustrate 811  Edwin  Arnold's  Japonica,  Blum  lived 
m  Japan,  1890-93,  his  later  work  shows  the  influ- 
ence of  this  sojoui  n  In  mural  decoration  his  friezes 
Music  and  The  Dance  are  especially  noted,  painted 
for  the  Mendelssohn  Music  Hall,  these  are  now  in 
the  Brooklyn  Museum  Other  works  include  7  he 
Ameya  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  and  The  Lace-Makers 
(Cincinnati  Ait  Mus  )  At  the  Cincinnati  Art  Mu- 
seum is  a  special  wing  devoted  to  his  work 

Blume,  Peter  (bloom),  1906-,  American  painter,  h 
Russia  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1911  and 
was  educated  in  Brooklyn  He  later  studied  at  the 
Art  Students  League  of  New  York  and  the  Beaux- 
Arts  After  working  as  a  subway  newspaper  v  endor, 
in  a  Jewell  v  factory,  and  as  a  lithographer's  appren- 
tice, in  1932  he  received  a  Guggenheim  fellowship, 
and  two  veais  latei  his  South  of  Scranton  took  first 
prize  at  the  Carnegie  International  Exhibition 
Since  then  his  work  has  been  much  discussed  \  a- 
riously  classified  as  cxpiessionist  or  hurrcalist,  it  is 
highly  individual  and  aims  at  giving  a  picture  of  his 
own  inner  thoughts  and  dreams  Blumc's  pictures 
have  gayety  and  a  rich  and  varied  pattern  His 
fantasies,  including  the  antifascist  Eternal  City 
(1938),  and  The  Rock  (1949),  are  painted  with  pre- 
cision and  detail,  m  clear,  brilliant  colors  His  paint- 
ings aie  m  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  Whitney 
Museum,  New  \  ork,  and  in  the  Columbus  Gallery 
of  Fine  Ai  ts 

Blumenbach,  Johann  Fnednch  (yohin'  fre'drlkh 
bloo'mnbakh),  1752-1840,  Geiman  naturalist  and 
anthropologist  He  introduced  and  developed  the 
science  of  comparative  anatomy  in  Germany 
His  De  Generis  humam  vanetate  nativa  (1775) 
marked  the  beginnings  of  physical  anthropolog> 
and  provided  the  five  divisions  of  mankind  which 
have  been  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  racial  classi- 
fications An  analysis  of  an  extensive  skull  col- 
lection, published  as  Collectw  iraniorum  durrsarum 
gentium  (1790-1828),  established  craniornctnc 
study  Other  works  are  Handlmch  dtr  \atuige- 
schichte  (1780)  and  Handbuih  dtr  tcrgleirhenden 
Anatnnne  und  Physiologic  (1804) 

Blumengarten,  Solomon  SCH>  BLOOMGAUDI'N,  SOLO- 
MON 

Blunden,  Edmund  Charles,  IStHV  ,  English  poet  and 
critic  Fiom  1924  to  1927  he  was  piofessor  of 
English  hteratuie  at  Tokyo  Umv  ,  and  after  1931 
fellow  and  tutor  in  English  hteratuie  at  Morton 
College,  Oxford  Besides  being  a  poet  of  rural  Eng- 
land, he  is  a  scholarly  critic  and  editor  of  John 
Clare  \aughan,  Lamb  and  Coleridge  and  biogra- 
pher of  Leigh  Hunt  (1930).  Thomas  Hardy  (1942), 
and  Shelley  (1946) 

Blunt,  George  William,  1802-78  Ameiican  hydrog- 
rapher,  son  of  Edmund  March  Blunt,  a  pioneer 
publisher  of  nautical  books  and  charts  in  New  bury - 
port,  Mass  He  established  him&elf  in  a  similar 
business  in  New  York  in  1S21  From  1833  until 
his  death  he  was  first  assistant  in  the  U  S  ( 'oast 
Survey  He  served  also  for  42  years  on  the  Board 
of  Pilot  Commissioners  and  did  much  to  put 
through  needed  reforms  in  the  U  S  Lighthouse 
Service  His  firm  published  the  numerous  editions 
of  Bowditch's  Vangatot,  Blunt' a  Coast  Pilot,  and 
nautical  charts  of  the  entire  world  The  copper- 
plates of  these  maps  and  the  copyrights  to  the 
Navigator  and  Coast  Pilot  were  later  purchased 
by  the  U  S  Hvdrographic  Office  when  that  bureau 
began  its  publication  work 

Blunt,  James  Gilpatnck  (gil-)  1820-M.  Union  gen- 
eial  m  the  Civil  \\  ar,  h  Hancock  co  ,  Maine  After 
study  ing  medicine,  he  prac  ticed  m  Ohio  and  later 
m  Kansas,  where  he  became  associated  with  John 
Brown  in  antislaverv  activity  Blunt  served  in 
the  Union  forces  throughout  the  war  and  was 
made  a  brigadier  general  in  1862  The  border 
region  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas  was  the 
principal  scene  of  his  activity.  He  was  victorious 
at  Old  Fort  Way  no  (Oc  t  ,  1862)  and  at  Cane  Hill 
(Nov  ,  1862)  With  Gen  F  J  Herron,  he  drove 
back  Hindman  at  PRURIE  GROVE  (Dec,  1862) 
In  1864  Blunt  was  instrumental  in  repulsing 
Sterling  Price's  raid 

Blunt,  Wilfrid  Scawen  (skSln),  1840-1922,  English 
poet  and  political  writer  After  a  brief  period  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  Blunt  resigned  and  began  a 
ooloi  ful  career  of  travel  and  political  crusading  He 
championed  Indian,  Egyptian,  and  Irish  home  rule. 
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being  the  first  Englishman  to  be  imprisoned  for 
such  activities  in  Ireland  Reared  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, he  later  became  deeply  sympathetic  with  Mo- 
hammedan beliefs,  though  he  died  professing  no 
religion  His  poetry  includes  The  Love  Sonnets  of 
Proteut  (1881)  and  The  Wind  and  the  Whirlunnd 
(1883)  See  Blunt's  My  Dianes  (1919-20),  biog- 
raphy by  Edith  Fmch  (1938) 

Bluntschh,  Johann  Kaspar  (v  6'han  kas'pftr  bldtmch'- 
1?)  1808-81,  Swiss  jurist  and  political  scientist 
Trained  at  the  Umv  of  Berlin,  he  taught  law  at 
Zunc  h  and  later  at  the  German  universities  of 
Munich  and  Heidelberg  He  expounded  the  or- 
ganic theory  of  the  state  in  Allgemeinfs  Staatererht 
(2  vols  ,  1851-52,  partial  Eng  tr  ,  1892),  carrying 
the  theory  to  a  complete  equation  of  the  life  of  a 
state  and  the  life  of  a  person  In  a  later  work, 
Deutsches  Pnvatrerht  [German  private  law]  (2  vols  , 
1853-54),  he  glorified  the  Germanic  as  opposed  to 
the  Roman  elements  in  German  law  He  was  also 
of  some  political  irnportanc  e  m  Baden  as  a  spokes- 
man of  the  Protestant  bourgeoisie  favoring  unifica- 
tion of  Germany  under  Prussia,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  founder!)  of  tho  Institute  of  International  Law 
at  Ghent 

Blyth  (blldh),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  31,080, 
1<)47  estimated  pop  34,110),  Northumberland, 
England  It  is  a  coal-mining  center  and  a  seaport 
with  fishing  and  shipbuilding 

Blythe,  David  G  ,  1815-05,  American  portrait  and 
genre  painter,  b  East  Liverpool,  Ohio  Most  of  hih 
work  is  in  puvate  collections  January  hills  (Yale 
Umv  )  is  characteristic  in  its  spirited  satire  See 
Dorothy  Miller,  The  Life  and  Work  of  David  G 
Blythe  (1950) 

Blythe  (blldh),  city  (1940  pop  2,365,  1946  special 
census  pop  3,813),  SE  Calif,  near  the  Colorado 
river,  in  an  irrigated  cotton,  alfalfa,  and  melon 
area,  laid  out  1910,  me  1916 

Blytheville  (blldh'vil),  city  (1940  pop  10,652,  1948 
special  census  pop  15,091),  a  co  seat  of  Mississippi 
co  NE  Ark  ,  near  the  Mississippi  river,  settled 
c  1854,  UK  1891  It  is  the  trading  and  industrial 
center  of  the  state's  richest  cotton  area,  sov.  beans 
and  feed  crops  are  also  produced 
Boabdil  (houbdeT).  d  1538,  last  Moorish  king  of 
GUANADI  in  Spam  (1482-92)  After  valiant  re- 
sistance he  was  defeated  by  ferdmand  and  Isabella 
and  fled  to  Morocco 

boa  constrictor  (bo'u  knstrlk'tur),  South  American 
nonpoisonous  constrictor  snake  of  the  same  familv 
as  the  ANACONDA  and  the  PYTHON  It  is  rarely  more 
than  12  ft  long  An  agile  climber,  it  descends  from 
tiees  to  capture  birds  and  mammals,  which  it  kills 
by  constriction  before  it  eats  them 
Boadicea  (bo'udlsP'u),  d  A  D  62,  British  queen  of 
the  Iceni  (of  Norfolk),  also  called  Boudicca  Her 
husband,  Prautagus,  ched  in  AD  61,  putting  his 
family  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  emperor 
Their  property  confiscated  bv  tho  procurator  and 
the  people  oppressed  by  the  soldiers,  the  Iceni 
rev  oft  eel  Boudic  ea  led  thorn  in  sac  king  Cole  hester, 
London,  arid  V  erulain  (St  \lbans)  Her  army  wa& 
crushed  bv  the  legate  C  Suetonius  Pauhnus,  and 
Boadicea  took  poison 

Boanerges  (bo"unui 'jez)  (Gr.-sons  of  thunder] 
sons  of  Zebodce  see  JAMES,  SAINT,  and  JOHN, SAINT 
boar  see  awiw- 

Boardman,  Thomas  Danforth,  1784-1873,  American 
powterer,  b  Litchfield,  Conn  ,  of  Danforth  family 
and  training  He  used  as  a  touch  mark  his  initials 
or  name  within  a  rectangle  or  associated  with  a 
spread  eagle  and  occasionally  an  X  indicating  first 
quality,  following  the  English  custom  He  was 
later  associated  with  his  brother  Sherman  Board- 
man, and  the  firm's  mark  was  TD  <fc  SB  Their 
work  was  of  excellent  craftsmanship  in  accordance 
with  the  l>est  early  traditions  Examples  are  pre- 
served  in  the  Moigan  Collection  of  the  Wads- 
worth  Atheneum  in  Hartford,  Conn  See  Char- 
lotte Goldthwaite,  Boardman  Genealogy  (1895> 
Boas,  Franz  (ho'Jiz),  1858-1942,  American  antluo- 
pologist,  b  Mmden,  Germany  Ph  D  Umv  of 
Kiel  1881  He  joined  an  expedition  to  Baffin 
Land  in  1SS3  and  found  through  observation  of 
the  ( 'entral  Eskimo,  the  field  of  his  future  interests 
In  188b  he  began  investigations  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  British  Columbia,  an  area  which  was 
long  to  engage  his  attention  In  1889  he  secured 
at  Clark  Umv  his  first  post  in  the  United  States 
lrom  1892  to  1894  he  served  as  curator  of  anthro- 
pology for  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
Chicago  He  was  associated  with  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  from  1895  to  1905 
He  began  to  lecture  at  Columbia  Umv  in  189(> 
and  became,  in  1899,  its  first  professor  of  anthro- 
pology His  retirement  37  years  later  did  not 
mark  the  end  of  active  service  to  his  field  No 
one  has  more  greatly  influenced  American  anthro- 
pology His  approach  was  independent  of  theo- 
retical preconceptions,  and  his  insistence  on  a 
rigorous  methodology  served  to  establish  firmly 
the  scientific  validity  of  his  contributions  He 
reexammed  the  premises  of  physical  anthropology 
and  pioneered  in  applying  statistical  methods  to 
biometnc  study.  He  was  an  early  contributor  to 
stratigraphic  archaeology,  in  Mexico  As  a  phi- 
lologist, he  emphasized  the  importance  of  lan- 
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guage  analysis  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  in- 
ternal organization  In  the  cultural  field,  he 
maintained  an  empirical  stand,  becoming  identi- 
fied with  no  single  theoretical  school  but  affording 
constructive  criticism  to  them  all  The  number 
and  the  eminence  of  anthropologists  who  received 
guidance  and  training  from  Boas  insure  the  long 
continuance  of  his  influence  as  a  teacher  In  addi- 
tion to  his  many  monographs,  his  works  include 
The  M\nd  of  Pnmitwe  Man  (1911),  Primitive  Art 
(1927),  Anthropology  and  Modern  Life  (rev  ed  , 
1932),  he  edited  General  Anthropology  (1938) 
boat,  small,  open  vessel  propelled  by  sail,  oar,  pole, 
paddle,  or  motor  The  use  of  the  term  boat  for 
larger  vessels,  though  common,  is  somewhat  im- 
proper, but  the  line  between  boats  and  ships  is 
not  easv  to  draw  A  numljer  of  special  types  of 
boats  are  also  generally  referred  to  by  their  indi- 
vidual names  rather  than  by  the  generic  term,  e  g  , 
the  CANOE,  the  kayak  (the  Eskimo  decked  canoe), 
and  the  umiak  (the  Eskimo  open  boat)  Some  boats 
mav  be  quite  large  and  may  be  useful  not  only  for 
river  but  also  for  ocean  traffic,  as  in  the  islands  of 
the  S  Pacific  and  along  the  Asiatic  t  oast  Boats  are 
in  general  known  at  least  in  the  simple  form  of 
dugouts  and  rafts  to  all  peoples  dwelling  on  water- 
ways, no  matter  how  low  their  material  culture, 
and  they  have  been  known  suite  prehistory  The 
ancient  Egyptians  had  quite  manageable  boats 
made  of  acacia  wood  and  held  together  with  pegs 
Today  wooden  boats  are  built  in  three  ways  with 
fore-and-aft  planks  laid  with  edges  meeting  smooth- 
ly and  not  overlapping  (carvel  built) ,  with  fore- 
and-aft  planks  laid  with  edges  overlapping  like 
weather  boarding  (clinker  built),  and  with  planks 
running  diagonally,  the  inside  planks  running  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  the  outside  planks  Out- 
rigger boats  are  known  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
the  outrigger,  intended  to  stabilize  the  boat,  is 
usually  a  piece  of  wood  which  rests  on  the  water 
parallel  to,  and  some  feet  from,  the  boat,  to  which 
it  is  attached  by  projecting  arms  above  the  water 
The  types  of  boats  known  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  are  almost  infinite  The  Chinese  junk  is 
usually  called  the  largest  type  of  boat  and  is  some- 
times classified  aft  a  ship  It  and  the  sampan  (a 
sort  of  skiff  that  usually  has  a  mat-covered  cabin 
with  living  quarters)  are  to  be  seen  in  all  the  river 
and  coastal  waters  of  the  Far  East  A  special, 
highly  ornamental  sampan  used  for  ceremonial 
purposes  is  the  dragon  boat  The  energetic  Arab 
merchants  in  the  Middle  Ages  pushed  their  trade 
(and  their  religion)  all  over  the  shores  of  S  \sia  and 
E  Africa  in  the  lateen-rigged  dhow,  in  which  thev 
covered  incredible  distances.  The  ancient  OAI  i  EY 
was  usually  propelled  by  oars  and  was  a  typically 
Mediterranean  vessel  The  gondola,  the  flat- 
bottomed,  raftbke  boat  of  the  Venetian  canals  is 
one  of  the  more  familiar  local  types  of  Mediterra- 
nean boats  Because  the  Northern  seas  were 
stormier,  the  viking  boats,  which  the  Norsemen 
were  building  b\  the  5th  cent  A  D  ,  were  some- 
what sturdier  Clinker  building  is  supposed  to  have 
started  with  them  These  Norse  boats,  dcckloss  or 
half-decked,  with  elevated  stem  and  stern,  took 
the  piratical  conquerors  securely  to  all  the  coasts  of 
Europe  and  across  the  difficult  N  Atlantic  The 
later  rugged  whileboat  was  developed  from  the 
viking  t>ne  of  construction  Whaleboata  came  to 
bo  used  for  numerous  purposes,  and  the  fishing 
boats  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  also 
built  on  the  viking  principles,  are  roughly  similar 
to  whaleboats  The  types  adapted  for  being  carried 
on  ships,  for  harbor  transport,  and  for  pleasure  are 
as  varied  as  their  uses,  appearing  m  a  bewildering 
number  of  forms  such  as  the  launch,  the  cutter,  the 
coracle,  the  pinnace,  the  dinghy,  the  gig,  the  cat- 
boat,  the  punt,  the  scow,  and  the  several  types  of 
collapsible  boat  (usually  of  rubber  or  <  anvas) 
For  boat  racing,  ace  KOWINU  See  also  HOCHLBOAT, 

LIFEBOAT,  MOTORBOAT,  TUGBOAT 

boating,  as  a  sport,  includes  canoeing,  iceboating, 
motorboatuig  (see  MOTORBOAT),  yachting,  and 
ROWINO  The  CANOE  dates  back  to  prehistoric  man, 
the  rowboat  (propelled  by  oars)  to  ancient  times, 
and  the  iceboat  (a  vehicle  on  runners  to  which 
sails  are  attached)  to  the  Norsemen  Canoeing, 
rowboating,  and  iceboating  did  not  become  or- 
ganised sports  until  the  19th  and  20th  cent  The 
YACHT,  however,  was  devised  purely  for  pleasure 
and  sport  by  the  Dutch  in  the  16th  cent  Today, 
several  international  races  are  held  to  determine 
boating  championships  The  most  prominent 
races  are  the  International  Challenge  Cup  race, 
for  canoeing,  the  Stuart  International  Cup  race, 
for  iceboating;  the  Harmsworth  Trophy  and  the 
Golden  Cup  races,  for  motorboatmg,  and  the 
America's  Cup  race,  for  yachting 

Boftz  (bo'az)  [Heb  .-fleetness]  1  Ruth's  husband, 
ancestor  of  David  Ruth  2,3,4  Booz  Mat  1  5, 
Luke  3  32  2  Pillar  of  Solomon's  Temple  See 
JACHIN  AND  BOAZ 

Botz,  town  (pop  1,927),  NE  Ala  ,  in  the  mountains 
NNW  of  Gadsden,  m  a  farm  and  cotton  area, 
settled  1878,  me  1891  A  junior  college  is  here 

Bobadilla,  Francisco  de  (frantho'gko  da  bobttde'lyd), 
d.  1502,  Spanish  colonial  governor  He  superseded 
Columbus  in  the  West  Indies  (1500)  and  sent  him 
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home  in  chains.  Recalled  in  1502,  he 
on  the  voyage  to  Europe, 
bobbin,  implement  on  which  thread  is  wound,  used 
in  sewing,  spinning,  weaving,  and  lacemakmg 
Sometimes  the  wooden  spools  of  sewing  thread 
are  called  bobbins  The  bobbin  of  a  sewing  ma- 
chine is  a  metal  cylinder,  with  a  flange  at  each 
end,  on  which  the  lower  thread  is  wound  to  bo 
carried  through  the  shuttle  to  the  seam  In  some 
primitive  hand  weaving  the  weft  was  wound  on  a 
bobbin  flanged  at  one  end  and  passed  or  carried 
by  it  through  the  warp  In  tapestry  weaving, 
bobbin  looms  are  essential,  as  weft  strands  of  dif- 
ferent colors  must  go  back  and  forth  for  the  dis- 
tance required  by  the  design,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  an  embroidery  needle  darning  in  a 
pattern  In  making  pillow  lace,  bobbins  form  an 
important  part  of  the  equipment,  as  each  thread 
of  the  pattern  requires  »  different  bobbin,  intri- 
cate patterns  call  for  hundreds  of  bobbins  to  hold 
the  fine  thread  in  order  Bobbins  for  lacemaking 
are  made  in  various  shapes  and  sixes,  of  a  vanety 
of  materials,  as  walnut,  rosewood,  boxwood,  and 
olive  wood,  glass,  metal,  ivory,  coral,  malachite, 
and  bamboo,  and  are  ornamented  with  carving, 
painting,  or  engraving  See  Gertrude  Whiting, 
Tools  and  Toys  of  Stitchery  (1928) 

bobbin  lace   see  LACK 

Bobbio  (bob'beo),  town  (pop  1,787),  Emilia  e 
Rornagna,  N  central  Italy,  26  mi  SW  of  Piacenaa 
8t  COLUMBAN  founded  here  in  612  the  oldest 
monastery  of  N  Italy  From  the  9th  to  the  12th 
cent ,  under  the  Benedictines,  it  was  a  center  of 
European  cultural  life  The  manuscripts  of  its 
invaluable  library  were  dispersed  m  the  15th  and 
16th  cent 

bobcat,  small  lynx  found  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States,  S  Canada,  and  parts  of  Mexico  It  is  light 
reddish- brown,  spotted,  and  smaller  than  the  more 
grayish  Canada  lynx  It  is  a  powerful,  stealthy, 
usually  nocturnal  hunter  It  is  known  also  as  the 
bay  lynx,  rod  lynx,  and  wildcat 

Bobcaygeon  Mca'jun),  town  (pop  1,002),  S  Out, 
on  an  island  between  Sturgeon  and  Pigeon  lakes 
and  NW  of  Peterborough  For  many  years  a  great 
lumber  center,  it  is  now  chiefly  a  distributing  point 
for  the  Kawartha  Lakes  resorts 

bobolink,  name  m  the  N  United  States  and  Canada 
of  an  American  songbird  related  to  the  blackbird 
and  the  onolo  It  is  known  farther  south  fts  the 
reed  bird  and  the  nee  bird  In  spring  the  plumage 
of  the  male  is  black  except  for  the  white  shoulders 
and  lower  back  and  buff  nape  After  the  breeding 
season  the  male  assumes  yellowish  brown-streaked 
plumage  like  that  of  the  female,  and  his  former 
joyous  singing  is  reduced  to  a  single  call  note  Bob- 
olinks winter  in  South  America  In  the  north  they 
aie  insectivorous,  but  as  they  migrate  they  goigo 
on  rice  in  the  eastern  wild-rice  marshes  and  in 
cultivated  fields  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  and 
become  so  fat  that  they  aie  hunted  as  game  birds 
The  bobolink  is  the  subject  of  Bryant's  poem 
"Robert  of  Lincoln  " 

Bobruisk  (bubrdo'esk),  city  (pop  84,107),  capital 
of  Bobruisk  oblast,  Bcloiussia,  on  the  Berezina 
river  It  is  a  rail  junction  and  has  lumber,  food,  and 
clothing  industries 

bobsleddmg,  winter  sport  in  which  a  bobsled — an 
open  steel-bodied  vehicle,  with  sledlike  runners, 
whu  h  ai  commodates  two  or  four  persons — hurtles 
down  a  course  of  snow-surfaced,  steeply  banked, 
twisting  inclines  The  crew  of  a  four-man  bobsled 
is  composed  of  a  driver  and  three  bobbers,  the 
last  one  being  the  brakemau  Bobsleddmg,  an  off- 
spring of  tobogganing,  was  developed  at  St  Mo- 
ntz,  Switzerland,  in  the  late  19th  cent  The  sport 
has  been  included  in  the  Olympic  games  since 
1928  The  Mt  Van  Hoevenberg  run  at  Lake 
Placid,  N  Y  ,  is  the  outstanding  course  in  North 
America 

bobwhite,  American  game  bird  of  the  same  family 
as  the  pheasant  and  the  partridge  The  eastern 
bobwhite  is  about  10  in  long  It  has  plumage  of 
mixed  brown,  black,  and  white  in  the  male  and 
brown  and  buff  in  the  female,  which  makes  it  al- 
most invisible  against  the  vegetation  of  weedy  fields 
and  edges  of  woodland  Bobwhites  feed  on  insects 
and  weed  seeds  During  much  of  the  year  they 
travel  m  coveys,  sleeping  at  night  in  a  compact  cir- 
cle, tails  to  the  center  Thus  they  can  fly  out  in  all 
directions  if  alarmed  Each  male  chooses  a  territory 
in  which  to  nest  in  spring  when  the  coveys  separate 
and  whistles  "bob-white"  to  attract  a  mate  and  to 
drive  away  other  males  The  large  brood  follows 
the  hen  like  chicks  Bobwhites  can  r>e  raised  on 
farms  and  increase  rapidly  when  protected,  but  suf- 
fer great  destruction  by  hunters.  They  are  often 
called  quail  or  partridge  See  H.  L  Stoddard,  The 
Bobwhite  Quail  (1931). 

Boca,  La  (la  bo'kii),  town  (pop.  4.035),  central 
Panama,  near  Balboa,  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
Panama  Canal 

Boca  Tigris   see  CANTON,  river 

Boccaccio,  Giovanni  Ooviin'n6  b6k-kiit'cho),  1313- 
75,  Italian  poet  and  novelist,  author  of  the  DBCAM- 
EBON,  one  of  the  world's  great  books.  He  was  born 
in  Paris,  the  natural  son  of  a  Tuscan  merchant  by 
a  French  woman.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 


drowned     Petrarch  and  was  born  before  Dante's  death.  His 


early  youth  was  spent  at  the  family  home  in 
Certaldo,  not  far  from  Florence,  where  he  is 
buried  He  was  sent  to  Naples  c,1330  by  his 
father.  Here  he  won  the  friendship  of  Petrarch, 
and  his  genius  flowered  He  fell  in  love  with  Maria 
d'Aqumo,  natural  daughter  of  King  Robert,  and 
wrote  (c  1340)  at  her  instance  Filocolo,  a  long  ro- 
mance in  prose  The  Teneuie  is  a  heroic  poom  m 
the  style  of  the  Aeneid  In  La  Fiammetta  (written 
c  1344),  another  prose  romance,  Fiammetta  (Maria 
d'Aciumo)  rec  ounts  her  love  for  Panfalo  (Boccaccio) 
and  his  desertion  of  her  Filottrato  tells  in  verse  the 
story  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  it  was  drawn  upon 
by  Chaucer  Amoroso,  viswne  and  Ninfale  fiesolano 
are  allegorical  works  in  verse  The  Corbaccio,  also 
in  verse,  is  a  satire  on  women  Boccaccio  was 
recalled  by  his  father  to  Tuscany  in  1341  There 
his  later  works  were  written  Boccaccio's  admira- 
tion for  Dante  inspired  him  to  write  a  biography 
of  the  poet,  one  of  his  early  works  In  hin  last 
years  he  received  an  allowance  from  the  city  of 
Florence  as  a  public  expositor  of  the  Divine  Comedy 
It  is  as  one  of  the  world's  earliest  and  greatest 
storytellers  that  Bocc  accio  lives  For  selections  of 
his  verse  in  English,  see  Lorna  de'  Lucclu,  An 
Anthology  of  Italian  Poem*  (1922),  and  D  G 
Robsetti,  The  Early  Italian  Poets  (1861)  See 
biographies  by  J  A  S>monds  (1895),  Catherine 
Carswell  (1937),  and  Francis  MacManus  (1947), 
N  E  Griffin  and  A  B  Mynck,  The  Filostrato  of 
Gwvanni  Hoccaccw  (1929),  C  G  Osgood,  tioccac&o 
on  Poetry  (1930) 

Boccherini,  Ltugi  (Iwe'je  bok-kFre'ne),  1743-1805, 
Italian  composer  He  was  cellist  at  the  couit  of 
Spain  from  1868  until  his  death  and  composed 
prolifically,  mostly  chamber  music  A  delicate 
lynci&m  characterizes  his  work 
Bocheru  (bok'uroo),  descendant  of  Saul  1  Chron 
8  38,  9  44  Perhaps  the  name  should  be  translated 
"hrst-born",  cf  HECHEK  1 

Bochim  (bo'kTm)  [ilcb  ,« weepers],  unknown  place. 
Judges  2  1.5 

Bochum  (bo'khoom),  city  (1949  pop  305,485,  1946 
pop  246,777),  in  the  foimer  Westphalia  prov  ,  NW 
Germany  A  center  of  the  RUHR  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry, the  city  was  heavily  damaged  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War 

Bock,  Fedor  von  (fa'd6r  fun  bok'),  1880-1945,  Ger- 
man field  marshal  In  the  Second  Woild  War  he 
commanded  m  Poland  and  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  enteied  Paris  in  June,  1940  Commanding  the 
central  Russian  front,  he  failed  to  take  Moacow 
(1941)  He  was  letired  m  1942  He  was  killed, 
presumably,  by  stray  Allied  bullets 
Bockelszoon  or  Bockelson,  Jan .  see  JOHN  OP  LEIDEN 
Bbcklin  or  Boecklm,  Arnold  (both  ur'nolt  buk'len), 
1827-1901,  Swiss  painter,  studied  in  Dusseldorf, 
Brussels,  Paris,  and  Rome  Most  of  his  life  was 
spent  m  Germanv  and  in  Italj  j>rom  18h()to  1S62 
ho  was  profe-ssor  at  the  Weimar  Academy  His 
carefully  construe  ted  paintings  are  largely  classical 
in  theme  but  reveal  a  romantic  sentiment  and 
fantasy  Among  his  well-known  paintings  are  The 
Inland  of  the  Dead  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  and  Chase 
of  Diana  and  mvthologicnl  fiescoes  (Basel)  In 
later  life  Bocklin  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  and 
considerable  influence  m  Germany 
Bocskay,  Stephen  (bdch'kl).  Hung  Bocskay  Istvtin 
(Ist'viln),  1557 '-1606,  Hungarian  noble,  voivodo 
(1604-6)  and  prince  (1605-6)  of  Transylvania 
Seeking  to  secure  the  independence  of  TBANOYL- 
VANIA,  he  supported  his  nephew,  Prince  Sigisrnund 
BATHOKY,  first  against  the  pro-Turkish,  then 
against  the  pro-Hapsburg,  faction  of  nobles 
Sigismund  having  abdicated  (1602)  in  favor  of  the 
king  of  Hungary  (Emperor  Rudolf  II),  Stephen 
Bocskay  in  1604  led  a  revolt  with  Turkish  support 
against  Rudolf's  attempt  to  impose  Roman  Cathol- 
icism on  Hungary  Stephen  then  acknowledged 
the  sultan  as  his  suzerain,  but  refused  his  offer  of 
recognition  as  king  of  Hungary  In  1006  he 
negotiated  with  Archduke  (later  Emperor)  MAT- 
THIAS a  treaty  at  Vienna  which  legalized  the  parti- 
tion of  Hungary  between  the  Hapsburgs  (us  kings), 
the  sultan,  and  Transylvania  The  old  and  sacred 
Hungarian  crown  of  St  Stephen  was  returned  to 
Pressburg  (now  Bratislava),  the  capital  of  Haps- 
burg-held  Hungary  The  importance  of  the  treaty, 
which  was  soon  afterward  supplemented  by  a  peace 
between  Austria  and  Sultan  AHMKI>  I,  lay  in  the 
guarantee  of  religious  freedom  for  Hungary  Ste- 
phen was  recognized  as  prince  of  Transylvania  To 
avoid  paying  tribute  to  the  sultan,  he  presented 
him  with  a  large  gift  He  died  as  he  was  proposing 
to  renew  hostilities  against  the  Hapsburgs. 
Bodanzky,  Artur  (budan'ske),  1877-1939,  Austrian- 
American  conductor  He  was  assistant  to  Mahler 
at  the  Vienna  Opera  (1903)  and  conducted  at 
Mannheim  from  1909  to  1915  He  then  became 
conductor  of  German  operas  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  succeeding  Toscamm  and 
Alfred  Hertz  lie  translated  Mozart's  Don 
Giovanni  into  German  and  revised  (1917)  Weber's 
Oberon 

Bode,  Johinn  Elert  (yo'han  a'ISrt  bo'dii),  1747- 
1826,  German  astronomer  His  interest  m  the 
heavenly  bodies  began  in  his  boyhood,  when  he 
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constructed  his  own  telescope  Before  he  was  20, 
he  had  calculated  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  From  1772 
to  1825  he  was  astronomer  of  the  Academy  of 
Science,  Berlin,  and  from  1786,  director  of  the 
Berlin  Observatory.  He  is  celebrated  as  the 
founder  (1774)  of  the  Astronomtschea  Jahrbuch,  but 
his  most  noted  contribution  to  astronomy  is  the 
Uranographia  (1801),  a  collection  of  star  maps  and 
a  catalogue  of  17,240  stars  and  nebulae,  12,000 
more  than  had  appeared  in  earlier  charts  In  1772 
he  devised  a  formula  to  express  the  relative  dis- 
tances of  the  planets  from  the  sun  The  same  de- 
vice had  been  thought  out  earlier  by  J  D  Titms  of 
Wittenberg,  but  it  is  known  as  Bode's  law 

Bode,  Wilhelm  ron  (vfl'helm  f(in),  1846-1929,  Ger- 
man art  critic  and  writer  He  abandoned  law  for 
art  and  archaeology  m  1869  In  1872  he  was  made 
assistant  m  the  Berlin  Museum,  in  1883,  director 
of  the  department  of  Christian  sculpture,  and  in 
1890,  director  of  the  gallery  of  paintings  Under 
hie  supervision  the  museum  grew  into  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  collections  From  1905  to  1920  he 
was  director  general  of  the  royal  museums  of 
Prussia  His  advice  was  sought  by  museums  and 
collectors  in  Germany  and  abroad  His  books  m- 
mclude  Rembrandt  (with  Hofstede  de  Groot,  8  vols  , 
1897-1900,  Eng  tr  ,  1906)  and  Florentine  Sculptors 
of  the  Renaissance  (1902,  Eng  tr  ,  1909) 

Bodel,  Jehan  (zhft'  bodel'),  b  c  1165,  French  trou- 
vero  of  Arras  He  is  author  of  the  first  long  play 
entirely  in  French,  a  mystery  entitled  Le  Jeu  de 
Satnt-Nicalaa  He  contracted  leprosy  c  1202. 

Bodenbaeh,  Czechoslovakia  see  PODMOKLY. 

Bodensee.  see  CONSTANCE,  LAKE  OF 

Bodenstem,  Andreas  Rudolf  see  CARLSTADT. 

Bodh  Gaya,  India  soe  BUDDH  GAYA 

Bodm,  Jean  (zhft'  bodS'),  1530-96,  French  social 
and  political  philosopher  He  studied  at  Toulouse 
and  had  a  successful  legal  career  His  religious 
tolerance  in  a  period  of  fanatic  religious  warfare 
drew  upon  him  accusations  of  being  a  free  thinker 
Bodm's  reputation,  steadily  increasing  m  recent 
years,  is  based  chiefly  on  Lea  Six  Livres  de  la 
republiquf  (1576,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Six  Uookes  of  a 
Commonweale,  1606)  This  may  be  said  to  be 
the  first  attempt  at  formulating  a  modem  and 
scientific  philosophy  of  history  He  foreshadowed 
Hobbes  by  stating  the  necessity  of  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  monarchs,  subject  only  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  nature,  and  he  anticipated  Montes- 
quieu by  insisting  on  the  importance  of  environ- 
ment in  shaping  laws,  customs,  beliefs,  and  events 
Bodm  is  also1  important  in  the  development  of 
economic  theories  Though  ho  shared  many  views 
of  the  mercantilists,  he  pointed  out  that  the  nso 
of  prices  was  a  fum  tion  not  merely  of  the  debase- 
ment of  the  coinage,  but  also  of  the  amount  of 
curiency  in  circulation  Soe  Beatrice  Reynolds, 
Proponents  of  Limited  Monarchy  in  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury France'  Francis  Hotman  and  Jean  Bodm 
(1931) 

Bodleian  Library  (bod'leun,  bodle'un),  at  Oxford 
Uni  v  The  original  libi  ary ,  destroyed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI,  was  replaced  early  in  the  17th  cent , 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley, 
who  gave  it  valuable  colle<  tions  of  books  and 
manuscripts  and  in  his  will  left  a  fund  for  main- 
tenance Other  patrons  of  letters  soon  followed  his 
example  The  library  receives  a  copy  of  every 
book  published  in  Groat  Britain  Besides  its  books, 
it  has  a  collection  of  over  40,000  manuscripts, 
especially  rich  m  biblical,  rabbinical,  and  Arabic 
material  A  new  building,  started  in  1937,  was 
opened  m  Oct ,  1946 

Bodley,  George  Frederick  (bod'le),  1827-1907,  Eng- 
lish architect  One  of  the  most  prominent  and  pro- 
lific ecclesiastical  architects  of  his  time,  Bodley  was 
a  pupil  of  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott,  an  adherent 
of  the  Victorian  Gothic  revival  Influenced  by  his 
friendship  with  William  Morns  and  the  other  Pre- 
Raphaehtes,  he  did  much  to  foster  good  taste  in 
the  applied  arts  Among  his  many  works  is  Queens' 
College  Chapel  at  Cambridge  His  secular  build- 
ings include  additions  to  Magdalen  and  other  col- 
leges at  Oxford  and  the  London  school-board 
offices  Besides  his  English  work,  he  designed 
cathedrals  m  Tasmania,  m  San  Francisco,  and,  in 
association  with  his  pupil  James  Vaughan,  the 
Cathedral  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  in  Washington, 
DC  See  B  F  L  Clarke,  Church  Builders  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  (1938) 

Bodley,  Sir  Thomas,  1545-1613,  English  scholar  and 
diplomat,  organizer  of  the  BODLBUN  LIBRARY  at 
Oxford  Umv  After  four  years  as  gentleman  usher 
and  envoy  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  he  spent  17  years 
restoring  the  library  of  Humphrey,  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, this  later  was  called  the  Bodleian  See  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley,  Letters  to  Thomas  James,  First 
Keeper  of  the  Bodleian  Library  (ed.  by  G  W 
Wheeler,  1926) 

Bodmer,  Johtnn  Jakob  (yo'hftn  yft'k6p  bdd'mur), 
1698-1783,  Swiss  critic,  poet,  and  editor  He  was 
professor  (1726-83)  of  Swiss  history  at  Zurich 
He  founded  with  Johann  Jakob  Breitmger  the 
weekly  critical  journal,  the  Dtskurse  der  Mahlem 
This  review,  with  its  new  literary  ideas,  helped 
pave  the  way  for  Klopstock,  Goethe,  and  Schiller 
Bodmer's  poetry  is  of  lesser  importance  than  his 
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critical  writings,  his  translation  of  Paradise  Lost, 
and  his  editions  of  the  minnesingers  and  the  Nt- 
bflunaenlied 

Bodo.Nor  Bod*  (bd'du"),  city  (pop  6,344),  co  seat 
of  Nordland  co  ,  NW  Norway,  within  the  Arctic 
Circle  It  is  a  North  Sea  port  serving  theSuuTELMA 
mines  Two  thirds  of  Bodo  were  destroyed  during 
the  German  invasion  of  Norway  (1940) 

Bodoni,  Giambattlsta  Garnbat-te'sta  bod6'ne), 
1740-1813,  Italian  printer  He  was  the  son  of  a 
printer  and  worked  for  a  time  at  the  press  of  the 
Vatican  At  Parma,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
duke  of  Parma,  he  produced  stately  quartos  and 
folios  with  impressive  title  pages  and  luxurious  mar- 
gins He  designed  many  typo  faces  and,  with  BAS- 
KERVILLB  in  England  and  Francois  Ambroiso 
DIDOT  and  Firmin  Didot  m  France,  was  a  leader  m 
originating  "modern,"  pseudoclassical  type  faces, 
distinguished  from  the  "old  style"  of  CASLON  and 
others  by  emphasizing  the  contrast  of  light  arid 
heavy  lines  and  by  long,  level  serifs  Bodoni  re- 
ceived high  honors  from  sovereigns,  including 
Napoleon  His  books  were  frankly  made  to  be 
admired  by  the  affluent,  not  to  be  studied  or  read 
He  was  apparently  indifferent  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  text  he  printed  and  as  to  editing  and  proof- 
reading As  masterpieces  of  typography,  the  place 
of  his  books  has  not  been  um  hatlenged  William 
Morns,  for  example,  found  their  frigid  mechanical 
perfection  a  climax  of  modern  ugliness 

body  snatching,  the  act  of  stealing  dead  bodies 
from  graves  and  morgues  Before  cadavers  were 
made  available  for  dissection  and  study  bv  medical 
students,  traffic  in  stolen  bodies  was  profitable 
Those  who  engaged  in  the  illicit  practice  were 
sometimes  <  ailed  resurrectionists,  they  were  active 
from  about  the  early  18th  cent  to  the  early  19th 
cent  Public  opposition  to  any  dissection  of  bodies 
was  further  aroused  by  discovery  of  the  resurrec- 
tionists' activities,  outbursts  of  violence  occuned 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America  Robert  Knox, 
an  eminent  anatomist,  became  a  victim  of  public 
attack  be<  ause  a  body  which  he  had  pun  based  for 
dissection  proved  to  be  that  of  one  of  a  number  of 
viftims  murdered  by  William  Hare  and  an  ac- 
complice named  Burke  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
the  bodies,  the  murderers  were  brought  to  trial 
(1828),  but  although  Knox  was  considered  entirely 
blameless  he  suffered  much  This  and  other  similar 
cases  led  to  the  passage  (1832)  m  Great  Britain  of 
the  Anatomv  Act  which  permitted  the  legal  ac- 
quisition by  medical  schools  of  unclaimed  bodies 
The  Diary  of  a  Rrsurreitwnist  (od  by  J  B  Bailev, 
1896)  is  an  account  of  body  snatching  In  the 
United  States  dissection  of  the  human  body  was 
practiced  from  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent  ,  riots 
and  a(  ts  of  violence  frequently  oc<  urred  in  protest 
against  lecturers  on  anatomy  and  medical  students, 
who  reputedly  dug  up  bodies  for  study  Un- 
authorized removal  of  bodies  later  became  a  pun- 
ishable offense,  and  legal  provision  was  made  for 
supplying  the  needs  of  medical  schools 

Boece,  Roman  philosopher   see  BOFTHIUS 

Boece  (bees',  bois)  or  Boethius,  Hector  (boe'theus), 
c  1165-c  1536,  Scottish  scholar  He  studied  at  the 
Umv  of  Paris,  where  he  know  Erasmus,  and  in 
14Q8  he  went  to  Aberdeen  as  the  first  principal  of 
the  new  university  He  wrote  two  Latin  works,  a 
collec  tion  of  biographies  of  the  bishops  of  Mortlack 
and  Aberdeen  (1522),  and  his  chief  work,  a  history 
of  Scotland  (1527)  The  historv,  which  is  not 
historically  accurate,  was  in  the  1 6th  cent  trans- 
lated into  a  metrical  Scottish  vemon  bv  William 
Stewart  and  a  better-known  prose  Scottish  version 
by  John  Bellenden  See  J  B  Blar  k  and  W  D 
Simpson,  Quartercentenary  of  the  Death  of  Hector 
Hoere  (1937) 

Boecklin,  Arnold:  see  BOCKLIN,  ARNOLD 

Boeheim,  Martin   see  HKHAIM,  MARTIN 

Boehler,  Peter  (bu'lur),  1712-76,  missionary  and 
bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church,  b  Germany,  edu- 
cated at  the  Umv  of  Jena  In  1738  ho  went  to 
Savannah,  Ga  ,  at  the  request  of  Graf  von  Zmzen- 
dorf,  to  minister  to  the  Moravians  there  and  to 
organise  missions  among  the  slaves  In  1740  fear 
of  the  Spaniards  prompted  Boehler  to  guide  a 
group  of  Moravians  to  Pennsylvania,  here  Naz- 
areth and  Bethlehem  were  founded  He  returned 
to  England  and  organized  a  new  company  of  emi- 
grants, the  "Sea  Congregation,"  which  he  brought 
to  Bethlehem  in  1742  From  1747  to  1753  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  England 
and  was  made  a  bishop  in  1748  From  1753  to 
1764  Boehler  was  in  America,  directing  the  found- 
ing of  new  Moravian  settlements 

Boehm,  Sir  Joseph  Edgar  (bam),  1834-90,  English 
sculptor,  b  Vienna  After  studying  in  Rome  and 
Pans  he  worked  as  a  medalist  m  Vienna  In  1862 
he  established  himself  m  England  There  he  had 
great  success  as  a  portrait  sculptor  In  1869  he 
made  a  colossal  statue  of  Queen  Victoria  for  Wind- 
sor Castle  There  are  23  of  his  portrait  busts  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London  He  is  per- 
haps best  known  for  his  statue  of  Carlyle  at  Chelsea 
and  of  John  Bunyan  at  Bedford  and  for  his  tomb 
figures  of  Dean  Stanley  and  the  earl  of  Shaf  tesbury 
m  Westminster  Abbey. 

Boehm,  Martin  (bam),  1725-1812,  American  evan- 
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gelical  preacher,  b  Conestoga,  Pa.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Palatinate  Mennomte  who  settled  m  Lancaster 
co  ,  Pa  Boehm  became  a  Mennomte  preacher 
c  1750  and  a  bishop  m  1759  A  personal  conver- 
sion resulted  in  dissatisfaction  with  the  formalism 
of  his  denomination  and  his  adoption  of  a  more 
evangelistic  type  of  preaching  He  was  excluded 
from  the  Mennomte  Church  In  association  with 
Philip  William  OTTERBEIN,  whom  he  met  c  1768, 
he  traveled  as  an  evangelist  through  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  into  Virginia,  attracting 
large  audiences,  especially  in  the  German  settle- 
ments Boehm  was  allied  with  the  Methodists 
for  a  time,  but  finally  became  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  of  which  he  was 
elected  bishop  at  the  first  annual  conference  in  1800 

Boehme  or  Bohme,  Jakob  (be'mu,  Ger  yft'kdp 
bu'mu),  1575-1624,  German  religious  mystic,  a 
cobbler  of  (Jorhtz,  in  England  called  also  Behmen 
He  was  a  atudcnt  of  the  Bible  and  was  influenced 
by  Paracelsus  In  his  first  work,  Aurora  (1612),  he 
proclaims  God  as  the  origin  of  all  creation,  in  all 
aspects  of  which  God  is  manifest  Evil  results  from 
the  striving  of  single  elements  of  Deity  to  become 
the  whole,  so  that  conflict  ensues  as  man  and  na- 
ture stnve  to  aclue\e  God,  who,  in  himself,  con- 
tains all  antithetical  principles  Boehme  claimed 
divine  revelation  Societies  of  Behmemtes  were 
formed  in  England,  and  his  work  was  well  known 
in  Germany  and  Holland  The  Quakers  in  England 
absorbed  many  of  Boehme's  followers 

Boeotia  (bed'shu),  Gr  Vowtia,  region  of  ancient 
Greece  It  lay  N  of  Attica,  Megaris.  and  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth  The  early  inhabitants  were  Thes- 
sahans,  and  legend  says  they  were  subject  to  the 
Hellenes  until  CADMUS  founded  THKBES,  which 
became  the  capital  of  an  oligarchical  republic 
Actually  a  number  of  small  cities  scattered  over  the 
rough  countrj — mountainous  in  the  south,  hilly  in 
the  north — may  have  had  a  sort  of  confederacy 
before  the  Boeotian  League  was  formed  (about  the 
7th  cent  B  C  )  Thebos  dominated  the  region  and 
the  league  from  the  beginning  It  stood  on  a  siz- 
able plain,  as  did  one  of  its  rivals,  Orchomenua 
The  other  rival  cities  were  Plataea  and  Thespiae 
The  historv  of  Boeotia  is  largely  a  record  of  the  vain 
attempts  of  these  cities  to  escape  the  domination  of 
Thebos  and  the  attempts  of  Thebes  to  prevent 
encroachments  on  the  region  by  others  of  the  great 
citv-states  Boeotia,  therefore,  was  the  scene  of 
various  important  battles — PLATAEA,  LEUCTRA, 
COKONEA,  and  CHAERONEA.  Athens  was  able  to 
break  up  the  Boeotian  League  m  457  B  C  and 
attach  most  of  the  cities  to  the  Athenian  empire, 
but  only  briefly  Thebes  returned  to  power  Later, 
after  the  vutor>  of  EPAMINONUAS  over  the  Spar- 
tans, the  history  of  Boeotia  was  completely  swal- 
lowed m  that  of  Thebes  The  Athenians  taunted 
the  Boeotians  with  being  dull  and  slow-witted, 
they  did  not  even  make  an  ex«  eption  for  the  Boeo- 
tian HESIOD  but  were  forced  to  make  one  for  the 
mighty  PINDAII 

Boer  (boor,  b6r)  ( Dutch,  -=  farmer],  inhabitant  of 
South  Africa  of  Dut<  h  dewcent  It  us  estimated  that 
over  1,000,000  of  the  people  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  (see  SOMH  AFRICA,  UNION  OB)  are  Boers 
The  Boers  first  settled  (1052)  in  what  is  now  CAP* 
PROVINCE  \ftor  Great  Britain  annexed  (1806) 
this  teiritory,  many  of  the  Boers  departed  (1835- 
40)  on  the  Great  Trek  (see  rutK)  and  created  re- 
publics in  NATAL,  the  ORANCJE  FREE  STATK,  and 
the  TRANSVAAL  Hobtihty  between  the  Boers  and 
the  British  resulted  m  the  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR 
(1899-1902),  after  which  the  Boer  territories  wore 
annexed  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  formed 
Afrikaans,  the  local  form  of  Dutch  (see  LANGUAGE, 
table),  is  an  official  language  of  the  Union  along 
with  English  There  has  been  some  tension  be- 
tween the  South  Africans  of  British  descent  and  the 
Boers,  particularly  ui  the  times  of  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars 

Boerhaave,  Hermann  (boor'havu),  1668-1738, 
Dutch  physician  and  chemist  Ho  was  the  most 
renowned  practitioner  and  teacher  of  his  time 
From  1701  he  taught  medicine,  botany,  and  chem- 
istry at  the  Umv  of  Leiden,  whore  he  introduced 
the  method  of  clinical  teaching  He  wrote  Insti- 
tvtwnes  mtdicae  ( 1 708)  and  Elementa  chemiae  ( 1 732) 

Boerne  (bur'iie),  city  (pop  1,271),  co  seat  of  Ken- 
dall co  ,  S  cential  Texas,  on  Ciholo  Creek  and  NW 
of  San  \ntcmio,  founded  c  1850  by  Germans,  me  as 
a  c  ity  1909  It  is  a  ti  ado  center  for  sheep,  goat,  and 
cattle  ranches,  and  its  clear  an  and  nigged  halls 
attract  tourists  Cascade  Caveins  are  near  by. 

Boeroe,  Indonesia  see  Buitu 

Boer  War.  see  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAK 

Boethius,  Boetius,  or  Boece  (Anicius  Manliua 
Severmus  Boethius)  (b&e/theus,  boe'shus,  b&es'), 
c  475-525,  Roman  philosopher  and  statesman  A 
notable  figure  in  the  public  life  of  Rome,  where  he 
was  consul  in  510,  he  was  honored  bv  the  people 
and  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  whose 
able  minister  ho  became  Late  in  Theodorio's 
reign  false  charges  of  treason  were  brought  against 
Boethius,  who,  after  imprisonment  in  Pavia,  was 
sentenced  without  trial  and  put  to  death  While  in 
pnson  he  wrote  his  greatest  work,  De  conaolatwne 
phihsophiae,  partly  in  verse  and  partly  in  prose 
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His  treatise  on  ancient  music,  De  murica,  was  long 
studied  with  veneration  and  strongly  influenced 
the  course  of  musical  development  After  his  death, 
certain  theological  works  that  were  much  read 
were  attributed,  probably  wrongh,  to  Boethius 
Thus  he  was  given  added  repute  as  a  theologian 
of  the  Christian  faith  Learned  in  the  studv  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  ho  made  translations  of  some 
of  Aristotle's  writings  and  wrote  commentaries  on 
some  The  Consolation  of  Philosophy  w  as  published 
in  the  original  Latin  in  various  editions,  one  of  the 
best  being  the  Peiper  edition,  Leipzig,  1871  It 
was  also  translated  a  number  of  tunes — into  Anglo- 
Saxon  b\  King  Ai  FHKO,  into  English  by  Chaucer 
and  others,  m<  hiding,  it  is  said,  Queen  Elizabeth 
A  late  translation  is  by  H  R  James,  1897.  See 
H  F  Stewart  Boethius  (1891),  II.  II,  Path,  The 
Traditions  of  ffoethius  (1935) 
Boethius,  Hector  see  BOECE,  HKCTOR 
Boethus  (bocVthus),  fl  1st  half  of  2d  cent.  B  C., 
Gieek  sculptor  of  genre  subjects  and  worker  in 
silver  He  seems  to  have  -worked  at  Rhodes  In 
the  writings  of  Pliny  and  Fausamas  he  is  men- 
tioned as  having  made  a  bronze  figure  of  a  boy 
struggling  with  a  goose  and  a  statue  of  a  Heated 
bov  at  Olvmpia  The  bo\  with  the  goose,  in  the 
Louvre,  is  probably  one  of  several  existing  copies 
of  his  figuro,  the  familiar  SPINVRIO  (bov  extracting 
a  thorn  from  his  foot)  is  possibly  a  cop\  or  an  mu- 
tation of  another  statue  Boethus  is  known  to  have 
made 

Boetius.  Roman  philosopher   see  BOFTHIUH 

Boex,  Joseph  Henri  Honorg,  and  Seraphin  Justin 
Francois  Boex  see  ROHNY,  J  11  ,  A!NE 

bog,  a  very  old  lake  without  inlet  or  outlet  which 
becomes  acid  and  is  gtadually  overgrown  with  a 
characteristic  vegetation  (see  also  SWAMP)  Peat 
moss  or  SPHAGNUM  grows  about  the  edge  of  tho 
open  water  of  a  bog  (PEAT  is  obtained  from  old 
bogs)  and  out  upon  the  surface  With  its  continued 
growth,  the  moss  forms  a  mat  upon  tho  water  in 
which  other  bog  plants  find  a  foothold,  and  humus 
and  soil  are  slowly  built  up  on  the  body  of  the 
water  Because  of  this  foimation  bogs  arc  some- 
times treacherous  (quaking  bogs  shake  under  the 
weight  of  a  man)  and  have  occasionally  resulted  m 
fatalities  when  man  or  animal  breaks  thiough  the 
vegetative  trust  From  their  extreme  acidity,  bogs 
form  a  natutal  preservative  and  have  been  found  a 
valuable  reservou  of  animals  and  plants  of  earlier 
times  Typical  bog  plants  of  today  include,  besides 
sphagnum,  many  orchids,  tho  pitcher  plant,  sun 
dew,  and  cianbeny  (old  hogs  are  utilized  for  cran- 
berry cultivation)  Because  of  the  leclamation  of 
old  boglands  by  drainage  and  by  their  natural 
filling  in,  bogs  m  America  are  becoming  rare,  and 
with  them  their  unique  floia 

Bogalusa  (boguloo'su),  city  (pop  14,604),  SE  La, 
neai  the  Peail  liver,  founded  1906  by  lumber  inter- 
ests, me  1914  Paper,  furmtuie,  and  tung  oil  are 
the  chief  manufactuies  There  are  also  pine  nur- 
series and  a  forestry  school 

Bogardut,  Emory  Stephen  (bogir'dus),  1882-, 
American  sociologist,  b  near  Belvidere,  111.,  grad. 
Northwestern  Umv  (B  A  .  1908,  M  A  ,  1909), 
PhD  Umv  of  Chicago,  1911  After  1911  at  the 
Umv  of  Southern  California  he  organized  the  de- 
partment of  sociology  and  from  1923  to  1929  ho 
headed  the  school  of  social  welfare  there  In  1927 
he  became  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Sociology  and 
Social  Kf search  His  textbooks  on  sociology  and 
social  psychology  gamed  great  popularity.  He 
also  wrote  manv  other  works  in  sociology 

Bogart,  Ernest  Ludlow  (bd'gurt),  1870-,  American 
economist,  b  Yonkets,  N  V  He  was  head  of  tho 
economics  department  at  tho  Umv  of  Illinois  and 
president  (1931)  of  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation His  books  include  Economic  History  of 
the  American  People  (1930,  4th  ed  ,  1947) 

Bogdanov,  A.  (bfigda'nuf),  pseud  of  Aleksandr 
AleksandrovichMalmovskitulylksAn'durulyyksim'- 
druvlch  mulylnof'ske),  1873-1928,  Russian  social 
philosopher  and  economist  He  was  a  leader  ( 1 903- 
9)  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Russian  Social  Domoc  ratio 
party  and  after  1905  an  active  revolutionist  With 
the  establishment  of  the  Soviet  government  he 
became  a  leader  m  education  and  the  "proletarian 
culture"  movement  His  writings  in  Russian  in- 
clude several  books  on  philosophy  and  economics 

Bogert,  Marston  Taylor,  1868-,  American  organic 
chemist,  b  Flushing,  N  Y  He  taught  at  Columbia 
Umv  from  1894  and  became  professor  emeritus 
in  1939  He  has  been  affiliated  with  manv  govern- 
ment agencies  and  with  several  government 
departments  in  both  executive  and  advisory  ca- 
pacities From  1942  to  1945  he  served  on  the  War 
Production  Board  His  work  in  the  synthesis  of 
organic  compounds,  particularly  of  the  aromatic 
compounds,  has  won  international  recognition 

Boggs,  Frank  Myers,  1855-1926,  American  marine 
painter,  b  Springfield,  Ohio,  pupil  of  Gerdme  m 
Paris  He  is  represented  m  many  French  public 
and  private  collections  Among  paintings  in  Amer- 
ican galleries  are  A  Rough  Day  at  Honfleur  (Mus  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston)  and  On  the  Thame*  (Metropoli- 
tan Mua ) 

Boggs,  Lillburn  W.,  1792-1860,  governor  of  Mis- 
souri, b.  Lexington,  Ky.  After  serving  as  state 
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senator  (first  elected  in  1826)  and  lieutenant 
governor  (elected  m  1832),  he  defeated  (1836) 
William  H  ASHLEY  for  the  four-year  term  as 
governor  Boggs  established  a  new  state  bank, 
pushed  through  the  completion  of  a  new  capitol, 
and  saw  the  state  university  chartered,  but  he 
was  severely  criticized  for  his  uncompromising 
attitude  toward  the  MORMONS,  who  were  driven 
from  Missouri  He  later  moved  to  California, 
where,  following  the  ouster  of  Mexican  authorities, 
he  was  the  chief  civilian  authority  m  N  California 
until  the  state  government  was  established 
Boghazkeui  (bo'gazku'e),  village,  N  central  Asiatic 
Turkey.  Here  were  found  tho  principal  Hittite  in- 
scriptions, and  the  place  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  of  the  Hittite  capitals  It  is  also,  bj  tradi- 
tion, tho  sito  of  Pteria,  where  Croesus  and  Cyrus 
the  Great  fought  a  great  battle  The  ancient  in- 
scriptions were  found  (1906-7)  by  Hugo  Wmckler. 
The  name  of  the  village  is  also  written  Boghazkoy. 
bog  iron  ore  see  LIMONITE 

Bognor  Regis  (bftg'uur  le'jfs),  urban  district  (1831 
pop  13,521,  1943  estimated  pop  19,890),  Sussex 
West,  England  It  is  a  seaside  lesort  At  Folpham, 
an  adjoining  village,  is  the  cottage  whore  William 
Blake  lived  for  tlnee  yeats 

Bogomils  (bcVgomTlz)  original  group  of  the  C  VTHARI 
They  flourished  in  Bulgana  and  the  Balkans  fiom 
the  10th  to  the  15th  cent  and  oven  reached  By- 
zantium Their  creed,  adapted  from  the  PAULI- 
CI\NS  and  modified  by  other  Gnostic  and  Mani- 
chaean  sources,  is  attributed  to  Bogomil,  a  priest 
of  the  10th  cent  The  movement  was  intensely 
nationalistic  and  political  as  \\ell  as  religious  and 
reflected  resentment  of  Bvzantme  culture,  Slavic 
serfdom,  and  imperial  authority  The\  were  known 
in  various  countries  as  Babuns,  Phundaits,  and 
Patarenes  In  the  12th  cent  the  Patarones  were 
dominant  in  Bosnia  and  neighboring  lands  and 
began  to  proselvtize  in  Italy  From  there,  ( 'athari 
converted  the  ALBIULNSLS  of  France  Through 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  Western  and  Eastern 
churches  and  of  the  Holy  Roman  and  Bvzantme 
empires,  the  Bogomils  were  weakened  and  sup- 
pressed They  vanished  in  the  expansion  of  I -slam, 
hut  bits  of  their  ideas  and  folklore  lingered  long  m 
Slavic  lands  See  V  N  Sharenkoff,  A  Study  of 
Manichafism  in  fiulgaria  (1927) 

Bogorodsk,  RSFSR   see  NOUINSK 

Bogoti  (bogotA'),  citv  (pop  325,658),  central 
Colombia,  c  apital  and  largest  city  of  Colombia. 
The  region  was  a  Chibcha  center  before  the  city 
was  founded  by  JIM^NFZ  o*  QUEBAD\  on  Aug  6, 
153H  and  called  by  him  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  (a 
name  derived  from  the  Chibcha  chief,  Bacata)  It 
is  m  a  broad  valley  high  (alt  8,660  ft )  m  the  east- 
ern cordillera  of  the  Andes  Surrounding  moun- 
tains rise  some  2,000  ft  above  this  green  and 
fertile  valley,  where  several  rivers  join  to  make  tho 
R{o  Bogotd,  a  tributary  of  tho  Magdalena  Bo- 
gota has  considerable  rainfall  and  a  cool  climate 
Until  the  first  commercial  air  transportation  in 
South  America  was  begun  here  in  1919,  it  was,  how- 
over,  accessible  only  by  a  journey  of  more  than  a 
week  up  the  MAC,D\I  ENV  or  across  the  central  and 
western  cordilleras  from  BUENAVENTURA  As  capi- 
tal of  the  colonial  viceroy  altv  of  New  Granada  and 
headquarters  for  the  sc  icntific  investigations  of 
Jose  Celestino  Mutis  and  others,  as  well  as  the  site 
of  the  first  astronomical  observatory  m  South 
America,  the  citv  was  an  earlv  intellectual  center 
of  the  arts  and  scientific  learning,  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  in  1801  called  it  the  Athens  of  America 
The  tradition  has  been  maintained,  outstanding 
among  many  cultural  institutions  are  the  new 
national  observatory  and  tho  urnversitv  The  in- 
tellectual force  of  tho  From  h  Revolution  was  felt 
early  m  Bogota,  where  Antonio  NARINO  was  a 
forerunner  of  the  revolt  of  Spanish  America  against 
Spain  Tho  ac  tual  loader  of  the  first  successful 
revolt  in  Bogota  in  1810  was  Jose  Acevedo  y 
G6moz,  and  later  Sun6n  Bolivar  and  Santander 
were  prominent  in  the  city  It  was  made  capital  of 
Greater  Colombia  when  independence  was  won 
and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  union  remained  tho 
capital  of  Colombia  It  has  grown  as  the  political, 
financ  lal,  and  soc  lal  but  not  the  economic  capital 
of  the  republic,  while  there  is  some  industrial  and 
considerable  commercial  activity,  better  location 
and  more  extensive  resources  have  given  BAR- 
RANQUILLA  and  MEDELLfN  industrial  advantages 
Bogota  has  broad  modern  avenues  and  narrow 
colonial  streets  and  bright  modern  office  buildings 
and  handsome  Spanish  colonial  churches  In 
April,  1948,  during  the  Ninth  International  Con- 
ference of  the  American  States,  a  not  broke  out 
after  the  assassination  of  the  liberal  leader,  Jorge 
Elieeer  Gaitan,  and  resulted  in  considerable  dam- 
age The  conference,  however,  continued  and 
resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States 

Bogota  (bugo'tu),  borough  (pop  7,346),  NE  N  J., 
SE  of  Hackensack,  me  1894  Corrugated  con- 
tainers are  made  here 

Bogucice,  Poland  see  KATOWICE. 

Bohan  (bo'han)  [Heb  ,  -thumb],  son  of  Reuben. 
Joshua  15  6,  18  17. 

Bohemia,  Czech  Cechy  (chekhT),  westernmost  prov- 


ince  (20,102  sq  mi  ;  pop  5,627,181)  of  Czecho- 
slovakia PRAGUE  is  capital  of  both  Czechoslovakia 
and  Bohemia  The  SUDETEB  separate  Bohemia 
from  Silesia  on  the  northeast,  the  EHZQEBIRGE, 
from  Saxony  on  the  northwest,  and  the  BOHEMIAN 
FOREST,  from  Bavaria  on  the  west  In  the  south, 
Bohemia  borders  on  Austria,  and  in  the  east  on 
Moravia  Bohemia  is  drained  by  the  Elbe  and  the 
Moldau.  Its  hills  and  rolling  plains  are  very  fertile, 
producing  grain,  flax,  fruit,  and  the  famous  hops 
used  in  the  breweries  of  Pa  SEN  Mining  (coal, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  and,  at  JAC'HYMOV,  radium  and 
uranium)  and  textile  and  glass  manufactures  are 
particularly  important  in  the  mountain  districts 
Prague  is  the  center  of  a  region  of  heavy  industries, 
including  tho  city  of  KL\DNO  Bohemia  is  also 
famous  for  its  spas  and  beautiful  resorts,  among 
which  CARLSBAD  and  MARIENBAD  are  the  most 
celebrated  Since  the  expulsion,  after  1945,  of  most 
of  the  Germnn-speakmg  minority,  the  population 
is  overwhelmingly  Czech  Bohemia  is  named  after 
the  Bon,  a  people,  probably  Celtic,  who  were  dis- 
placed (lst-5th  cent  A  D  )  bv  Slavic  settlers,  the 
Czechs  Subjugated  by  the  Avars,  the  Czechs 
freed  themselves  under  the  leadership  of  Sarno,  a 
Frank,  who  ruled  them  till  his  death  (c  658)  The 
legendary  Queen  Libussa  and  her  husband,  the 
peasant  PREMYSL,  founded  the  first  Bohemian  dy- 
nasty Christianity  was  mtroduc  ed  (9th  cent )  by 
SS  CYRIL  AND  METHODIUS  while  Bohemia  was 
part  of  the  ephemeral  empire  of  Moravia  St 
WENCESLAUS  (d935),  the  first  groat  Bohemian 
ruler,  acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Holv 
Roman  Empire  Later  Premvslide  rulers  acquired 
MoKAViii  and  most  of  SILESIA  German  influence 
m  Bohemia  me  roased  with  the  growth  of  the  towns 
and  the  rising  trade  between  East  and  West  Silver, 
mined  chiefly  at  KUTN\  HORA,  greatly  added  to 
the  wealth  and  prestige  of  tho  dukes,  who  bv  the 
12th  cent  began  to  take  part  in  the  imperial  elec- 
tions In  1198  OTTOC-AR  I  was  crowned  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  royal  title  became  permanently 
attached  to  the  crown  The  conquests  and  ac- 
quisitions of  Orroc  IR  II  (125J-7S)  brought  Bo- 
hemia to  the  height  of  its  power  and  its  greatest 
extent  (from  the  Oder  to  the  \dnatic)  Ottocnr 
fostered  German  immigration  in  order  to  strength- 
en the  towns  against  the  nobles  His  defeat  bv 
RUDOI  F  I  of  Hapsburg  cost  Bohemia  all  his  c  on- 
quests  After  the  Prem\ slide  lino  became  extinct 
(1306),  JOHN  OF  LUXEMBURG  was  elected  king  m 
1310  The  reign  of  his  son,  Emperor  CHARIES  IV 
(1340  78),  was  the  golden  ago  of  Bohemia  His 
Golden  Bull  (1356)  permanently  established  the 
kings  of  Bohemia  as  FI  ECTOIW  In  tho  reigns  of  his 
successors,  Emperors  Wi-  NGFKLUTS  and  SK.ISMI'ND, 
religious,  political,  and  social  tensions  exploded  in 
the  movement,  both  religious  and  nationalist,  of 
the  HUSSITFS  The  resulting  HUBSITF  WARH  led  to 
tho  defeat  (1434)  of  tho  radical  TABORITES  at  the 
hands  of  the  UTUAQUISTH — the  moderate  Hussite 
wing  favored  by  tho  groat  nobles  In  1436,  bv  the 
so-called  Compactata,  the  Utraquists  returned  to 
communion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
established  Utraquism  as  the  national  religion  of 
Bohemia  Meanwhile  the  crown  had  passed  to 
AIBKHP  II,  a  Hapsburg,  and  from  him  to  L\uis- 
IALS  V  of  Hungary  (in  Bohemia  Ladislaus  I) 
GEORGE  OF  PODEURAD  actuallv  ruled  for  Ladislau^ 
and  was  elected  to  succeed  him  as  king  in  1458  On 
his  death  (1471)  the  crown  reverted  to  the  kings  of 
Hungary— ULADISLAUS  II  (Ladislaus  II),  MAT- 
THIAS CORVINUS,  and  Louis  II  The  nobles  profited 
from  the  disorders  of  the  period  and  in  1487  secured 
for  themselves  vast  privileges,  reducing  the  peas- 
antry to  virtual  serfdom  The  accession  (1526)  of 
Archduke  Ferdinand  (later  Emperor  FERDINAND 
I)  began  the  Hapsburg  domination  of  Bohemia 
which  ended  only  in  1918  Ferdinand  began  the 
gradual  process  bv  which  Bohemia  was  deprived  of 
self-rule  He  also  introduced  tho  Jesuits  m  order 
to  secure  the  return  of  Bohemia  to  Roman  Cathol- 
icism The  religious  situation  in  Bohemia  re- 
mained explosive  The  conservative  wing  of  the 
Utraquists  having  become  almost  undistinguish- 
able  from  the  Roman  Church,  there  had  arisen  a 
frankly  Protestant  movement,  the  Bohemian 
Brethren  (see  MORAVIAN  CHURC  H)  The  Brethren 
and  their  close  allies,  the  Lutherans,  had  made 
great  gams  and  won  from  Ferdinand's  successor, 
Emperor  Maximilian  II,  equality  with  the  Utra- 
quists by  inducing  him  to  dec  lare  (1567)  that  the 
Compactata  no  longer  wore  the  law  of  the  land 
RUDOLF  II  was  furthermore  forced  to  grant  free- 
dom of  religion  by  the  so-called  Letter  of  Majesty 
(Majetttltabrief)  of  1609  When,  in  1618,  Emperor 
Matthias  disregarded  the  Majesttltsbriff,  members 
of  the  Bohemian  diet  revolted  and  emphasized  then 
position  by  throwing  two  imperial  councilors  out 
of  the  windows  of  Hradcm  Castle  (Defenestration 
of  Prague,  May  23,  1618)  Matthias's  son  (later 
Emperor  FERDINAND  II)  was  declared  deposed  and 
FREDERICK  THE  WINTER  KINO  was  elected  king  of 
Bohemia  Frederick  and  the  Protestants  were 
crushed  in  the  battle  of  the  WHITE  MOUNTAIN 
(1620)  by  Ferdinand  II  The  Protestants  were 
suppressed,  and  in  1627  Bohemia  was  formally  de- 
clared a  Hapsburg  crownland,  its  diet  being  re- 
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duced  to  a  consultative  role  In  the  THIRTY  YEARS 
WAR,  which  was  closely  connected  with  these 
events,  Bohemia  was  laid  waste,  and  after  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  a  series  of  ruthlessly 
repressive  measures  was  enacted  Forcible  Ger- 
mamzation,  oppressive  taxation,  and  absentee  land- 
ownership  reduced  the  Czechs,  except  a  few  favored 
magnates,  to  degradation  and  misery  The  sup- 
pression (1740)  of  the  separate  chancellery  at  Prague 
by  MARIA  THERESA  and  the  introduction  of  Ger- 
man as  sole  official  language  completed  the  process 
JOSEPH  II,  though  he  freed  the  serfs  and  permitted 
freedom  of  worship,  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred 
of  the  Czechs  for  his  rigorous  Germanization  of  the 
country  His  successor,  LEOPOLD  II,  tried  to  con- 
ciliate the  Czechs ,  he  was  the  last  ruler  to  be  crowned 
king  of  Bohemia  (1791)  The  19th  cent  brought 
a  rebirth  of  Czech  nationalism  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  PALAOKY  a  Slavic  congress  assembled  at 
Prague  m  the  Revolution  of  1848,  but  bv  1849 
absolute  Austrian  domination  had  been  forcibly  re- 
stored The  establishment  (1867)  of  the  AUHTHO- 
HTJNOARIAN  MONARCHY  thoroughly  disappointed 
Czech  aspirations  Concessions  were  made  (1879) 
by  the  Austrian  minister  TAAI^E,  Czech  delegates 
entered  the  parliament  at  Vienna  However,  full 
independence  was  now  the  Czech  aim  This  was 
reached  at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  under 
the  guidance  of  T  G  MASARYK,  founder  of  CZECH- 
OSLOVAKIA See  Franz,  Graf  von  Lutzow,  Bohemia 
(1896),  Frantisek  Palacky,  Geschichte  von  Bohmen 
(5  vols,  1836-67),  Adolf  Bathmann,  Geschichte 
B6hmen*  (2  vols  ,  1899-1905),  R  J  Kcrner,  Bo- 
hernia  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1942) 

Bohemian  Forest,  Czech  t'esky  Lts  (chcVke  IcV), 
Ger  Bohmerwald  (bu'murvult),  mountain  lange 
along  the  border  of  Bohemia,  Czec  hoslovakia,  and 
Bavaria,  Germany  The  Czec  h  name  for  its  south- 
ern section  is  Sumava  (shoo'mitva)  A  thickly 
wooded  area,  it  reaches  its  highest  point  in  the 
Arbor,  4,780  ft  high,  in  Bavaria 

Bohemian  literature   see  C/S.CH  LITERATURE 

Bohemond  I  (bo'hum&nd),  c  1().%-1111,  prince  of 
Antioch  (1099-1111)  a  loader  in  the  First  CRU- 
SADE, elder  son  of  ROBKRT  Guise \no  With  his 
father  he  fought  (1081-85)  against  the  Bvzantme 
emperor  ALEXIUS  I  When  his  father's  duchy  of 
Apulia  passed  to  his  younger  brother  Roger, 
Bohemond  made  war  and  finally  obtained  S  Apulia 
as  a  fief  In  1096  he  went  on  crusado  He  swore 
the  oath  of  fealty  to  Alexius  at  Constantinople 
(1097)  and  in  1098  at  the  siege  of  ANIIUCH  devised 
the  stratagem  by  which  the  city  was  captured  He 
subsequently  made  himself  punce  of  Antioch,  over 
the  opposition  of  Raymond  IV  of  Toulouse,  leader 
of  the  crusado,  and  in  defiance  of  his  oath  to  Alexius 
Captured  bv  the  Moslems  (1100),  he  was  released 
in  1103,  and  in  1109  he  was  defeated  by  them  at 
Harran  Returning  to  Europe,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Philip  I  of  Franco  and  HC< ured  support 
for  a  crusade  against  Alexius,  bv  whom  he  was  de- 
feated (1108)  and  forced  to  reaffirm  his  vassalage 
He  did  not  return  to  Antioch,  anil  his  relative 
Tarn  red  was  regent  for  him  See  biography  by 
H  B  Yew  dale  (1925) 

Bbhlau,  Helene  (hel.Vnu  bu'lou),  1859  ,  Gciman 
novelist  Bom  and  reared  in  Weimar,  she  wrote 
charming  stones  of  (Jocthe's  time,  Katamddelge- 
xrhichten  [tales  of  a  councilor's  child]  (1888)  and 
Altweimarische  Geschichten  [Old  Weimar  tales] 
( 1897,  1 90,3)  She  married  a  European  who  bee  ame 
a  Moslem  and  spent  hor  life  in  the  Near  East  Her 
realistic  novels,  often  feministic  in  tone,  include 
Dai  Recht  der  Mutter  [a  mother's  right]  (1897)  and 
the  autobiographical  laebies  (1911) 

BBhl  de  Faber,  Cecilia     see  CABALLERO,  I'FKNAN. 

Bohm,  Max  (b6m),  1868-1923,  American  marine, 
figure,  and  mural  painter,  b  Cleveland,  studied  at 
the  Cleveland  School  of  Art  and  in  Paris  His 
eaihei  mat  me  pieces,  such  as  Crossing  the  War  and 
En  Mer,  were  exhibited  with  success  at  the  Pans 
Salon  Foi  12  years  he  painted  and  lectured  in 
London  and  Pans  and  in  1911  produced  his  celc- 
biated  gioup  pot  ti ait,  The  Family  (Luxembourg 
Mus  ,  Pans)  Nature  and  Imagination  and  The 
Evening  Meal  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu&eum  He 
is  also  repiesented  in  the  National  Galleiy,  Wash- 
ington, D  C  ,  Detroit  and  Minneapolis  art  galleries, 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  the  Clove- 
land  courthouse 

Bohme,  Jakob    see  BOKHME,  JAKOB 

Btthmerwald    see  BOHEMIAN  FOREST. 

Bohmisch-Leipa .  see  CESKA  LIPA 

Btthm  von  Bawerk,  Eugen  (oig.\n;  bum'  fun  ba'verk), 
1851-1914,  Austrian  economist,  a  leader  of  the 
so-called  Austrian  school  Rejecting  the  standard 
theory  of  value,  he  believed  in  a  sy  stern  founded  on 
a  final  utility  concept  and  held  that  interest  results 
from  a  low  valuation  of  future  goods  as  compared 
with  present  goods  His  books,  Kapital  und 
Kapitalnns  (2  parts,  1884-89,  Eng  tr  ,  Capital  and 
Interest,  1890)  and  Positive  Theone  dca  Kajntolea 
(1889),  embodied  his  beliefs. 

Bohol  (bdh61'),  island  (1,491  sci  mi  ,  1939  pop 
449,549),  Philippine  Islands,  N  of  Mindanao  and 
between  Cebu  and  Leyto.  Rice,  corn,  and  hemp 
are  grown,  and  manganese  is  mined 

Bohr,  Niels  Henrik  David  (nfils'  han'r§k  da'vCdh 
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Mr'),  1885-,  Danish  physicist,  PhD  Umv  of 
Copenhagen,  1911  He  carried  on  research  on  the 
structure  of  the  atom  at  the  Cavendish  Laboratory 
under  Sir  James  J  Thomson  and  at  Manchester 
under  Lord  Ernest  RUTHERFORD  Bohr  developed 
the  concept  that  the  atom  consists  of  a  small 
nucleus  (in  which  almost  the  whole  mass  of  the 
atom  is  contained)  and  electrons  which  travel  in 
planetary  orbits  about  the  nucleus  and  at  some 
distance  from  it  He  reconciled  the  quantum  theory 
with  this  concept  of  atomic  structure  In  1916 
Bohr  became  professor  of  theoretical  physics  at  the 
Umv  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  1920  he  was  made 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Theoretical  Physics, 
which  he  was  instrumental  in  founding  He  re- 
ceived the  1922  Nobel  Prize  in  Phywcs  When  he 
visited  the  United  States  in  1938  and  1939,  Bohr 
told  Ameru  an  scientists  of  his  belief,  based  on  ex- 
periments reported  by  German  scientists,  that  the 
uranium  atom  could  be  split  into  approximately 
equal  halves  This  was  verified  by  scientists  at 
Columbia  Umv  Bohr  returned  to  Denmark  but 
fled  from  the  Nazi-occupied  country  in  1943  Ho 
gave  valuable  assistance  in  the  atomic-bomb  re- 
search at  Los  Alamos,  N  Mex  ,  and  in  1945  again 
returned  to  Denmark  His  writings  include  Theory 
of  Spectra  and  Atomic  ConsHtidion  (1922)  and 
Atomic  Theory  and  the  Description  of  Nature  (1934) 
See  Helge  Hoist  and  H  A  Kramers,  The  Atom  and 
the  Bohr  Theory  of  Its  Structure  (Eng  tr  ,  1923) 

Bohrod,  Aaron  (bcVrod),  1907-,  American  painter, 
b  Chicago,  studied  at  the.  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
and  in  New  York  under  John  Sloan,  Boardinan 
Robinson,  and  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller  He  was 
aw  aided  two  Guggenheim  fellowships  His  well- 
kuowri  Landscape  near  Chicago  is  characteristic  in 
its  portrayal  of  the  backyards  of  Ameiican  civiliza- 
tion Bohrod  is  represented  in  the  \rt  Institute  of 
Chicago,  Umv  of  Chicago,  and  Whitney  Museum, 
New  York 

Bohtlingk,  Otto  von  (6'to  fun  hut'lmgk),  1815-1904, 
German  philologist  He  was  the  senior  editor  of  an 
important  Sanskrit  lexicon  (7  vols  ,  1855-75) 

Bohun,  Henry  de,  1st  earl  of  Hereford  (boon, 
he'rufurd),  1176  1220,  English  nobleman,  grand- 
Ron  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  founder  of  a  great 
Norman  family  in  England  Although  King  John 
had  granted  Henry  de  Bohun  the  marcher  loidship 
of  Hereford  in  1199,  Henr>  was  one  of  the  barons 
who  forced  the  king  to  accept  the  Magna  Carta  in 
1215  and  fought  against  him  in  the  ensuing  civil 
war  He  died  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Bohun,  Humphrey  V  de,  2d  earl  of  Hereford  and  1st 
earl  of  Essex,  d  1274.  English  nobleman,  son  of 
Henry  de  Bohun  A  member  of  the  household  of 
Henry  III,  he  inherited  the  earldom  of  Essex  from 
a  maternal  uncle,  and  in  1242  he  went  with  Henry 
III  on  his  French  campaign  Later,  however,  ho 
joined  the  baronial  party  (1258)  arid  was  one  of  24 
men  appointed  by  the  Parliament  at  Oxford  to 
reform  the  government  In  the  BARONS'  W*R  ho 
led  the  barons  of  the  Welsh  Marches  who  returned 
(1263)  to  the  side  of  the  king  against  Simon  do 
Montfort,  and  he  was  raptured  (12b4)  at  Lowes. 
He  survived  to  enjov  the  king's  favor 

Bohun,  Humphrey  VII  de,  3d  earl  of  Hereford  and 
2d  earl  of  Essex,  d  1298,  English  nobleman  Ho 
was  constable  of  England  and  with  Rogei  Bigod, 
earl  of  Norfolk,  led  the  baronial  opposition  to 
Edward  I  which  foi<  ed  the  king  to  sign  the  im- 
portant confirmation  of  the  charters  (12°7) 

Bohun,  Humphrey  VIII  de,  4th  earl  of  Hereford  and 
3d  earl  of  Essex,  1276  1322,  English  nobleman; 
son  of  Humphrey  \  II  de  Bohun  Ono  of  thoUorda 
ordamerh  who  attempted  to  c  urb  Edward  II  (1310), 
he  helped  in  the  exec  ution  (1312)  of  tho  hated  Piers 
GAVKHTON  He  fought  for  Edward  at  Bannock- 
burn  (1314),  was  captured,  and  was  exchanged 
He  was  killed  at  Boroughbndge  fighting  on  the 
baronial  side  against  the  king  and  the  two  Hugh  lo 
Despensers 

Bohuslan,  Swed  Bohuslan  (boo'husle'n),  historical 
rovince  of  SW  Sweden,  conqueied  from  Denmaik 
y  Charles  X  of  Sweden  in  1658  It  is  now  admin- 
istratively part  of  GOTEBOHO  AND  BOHTJS  co  In 
early  times  it  was  known  as  \  iken,  numerous  pre- 
historic remains  have  been  found  The  events  de- 
scribed in  Beowulf  took  place  mainly  in  Bohuslun 

Boiardo  or  Bojardo,  Matteo  Maria  (mut-ta'6  mn- 
rC'a  boynr'dd),  c  1434-1494,  Italian  poet,  count  of 
Scandiano  He  was  a  favoiite  at  the  court  of 
Ferrara  and  was  governor  of  Modena  and  lleggio 
Besides  a  comedy,  Timone,  he  wrote  lyric  verse  and 
the  famous  epic,  Orlando  Innanwrato  The  vigor- 
ous beauty  of  this  transformation  of  the  ROLAND 
stor>  was  lost  in  the  revision  of  the  poem  by  Fran- 
cesco Berm  which  supplanted  Boiardo's  own  work 
until  the  20th  cent  Boiardo  left  his  Orlando  un- 
finished ARIOSTO  continued  the  story  in  Orlando 
Furioao 

Boieldieu,  Francois  Adnen  (frSswA'  adreP'  bwaldyu')  , 
1775-  1834,  French  composer  He  had  studied  with 
the  organist  of  the  cathedral  in  Rouen  and  had 
composed  one  sue  c  essful  opera,  Le  Calif  e  de  Bagdad 
(1800),  when  he  went  to  St  Petersbuig  and  con- 
ducted (1803-11)  the  Imperial  Opera  After  his 
return  to  Pans  his  graceful,  romantic  operas  co~ 
miques  —  such  as  Jean  de  Pans  (1812)  and  his 
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masterpiece,  La  Dame  blanche  (1826) — were  very 
popular  He  taught  piano,  and  later  composition, 
at  the  Pans  Conservatoire 

boil  or  furuncle,  painful  infection  in  the  skin,  canned 
by  bacteria  (usually  Staphylococcus  avreus)  The 
bacteria  enter  by  way  of  sebac  ecus  glands  or  hair 
follicles  Infection  occurs  more  readily  in  areas 
subject  to  local  irritation  (e  g  ,  by  a  collar  or  a  belt) 
and  in  individuals  who  have  been  weakened  by 
diseases  such  as  diabetes,  nephritis,  and  typhoid 
fever  Boih  usually  appear  as  small  red  elevations, 
tender  to  touch,  which  gradually  grow  larger, 
becoming  progressively  more  painful  The  center 
of  the  boil  becomes  white  or  vellow  because  of  the 
presence  of  pus,  which  will  eventually  discharge 
spontaneously  It  is  dangerous  to  me  ise  or  squeeze 
a  boil  loiated  on  the  face,  lips,  or  nose  because  of 
the  rapid  spread  of  infection  whic  h  mav  follow  such 
treatment  The  application  of  hot,  moist  dressings 
in  order  to  localize  the  infection  preparatory  to 
incision  by  a  physician  is  an  accepted  method  of 
treatment  Autogenous  vaccines  have  been  s\u- 
ces&fully  administered,  especially  in  recurring  cases 

Boileau-Desprfeaux,  Nicolas  (nek&la'  bwalcV-da- 
pra&').  1636-1711,  French  literaiy  ciitic  and  poet 
He  is  tho  author  of  L'Art  pollute  (1674),  a  verse 
treatise  on  poetics,  Le  Ltitnn  (1683),  a  mock  epic, 
Satires  (1st  collected  ed  ,  1710)  and  Epdre-s  (1st 
collec  ted  ed  ,  1701),  after  Horace,  and  Let  lUros  de 
roman  (1688),  a  dialogue  in  literarv  c  nticism  Boi- 
leau  was  the  spokesman  of  c  i  AHHKTHM,  drawing  his 
principles  from  his  contemporaries,  especially  his 
friends — Racine  (his  colleague  as  royal  histori- 
ographer), Molicie  (whom  he  defended  against 
defainers),  and  La  Fontaine  Later  he  was  regarded 
as  a  literarv  lawgiver,  revered  in  the  18th  cent  , 
detested  bv  the  romantics  Boileau's  poetic  repute 
rests  011  realistic  satires  of  manners,  Le  Lutrin, 
Satire  III,  Satire  VI,  and  Satire  X  A  master  of 
epigram,  he  was  a  zealous  polemicist,  notably  in 
quarrels  with  DESMAHETH  and  PERRAULT  See  edi- 
tion of  Les  Htros  de  toman  by  T  F  Crane  (1902), 
Sister  Marie  Philip  Haley,  Racine  and  the  "Art 
poeluiut"  of  Boileau  (1938) 

boiler,  device  for  generating  steam  It  con«ists  of 
two  parts,  the  firebox,  or  furnace,  in  which  fuel  is 
burned,  and  the  boiler  proper,  an  enclosed  vessel 
in  which  water  is  heated  and  changed  to  steam  \ 
STEAM  fNf.iNt  is  driven  b>  the  steam  generated 
under  pressure  in  a  boiler  The  amount  of  stearn 
which  ( an  be  generated  per  hour  depends  upon  the 
extent  of  combustion  of  the  fuel  in  the  firebox  and 
upon  the  heating-surface  area  of  the  boiler  proper 
Since  the  extent  of  <  ombustion  of  the  fuel  in  a  fire- 
box is  largely  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  air 
available,  i  e  ,  upon  the  draft,  a  sufficient  supply 
of  air  is  an  important  consideration  in  boiler  con- 
struction In  some  large  installations  the  me  oming 
air  is  preheated  by  the  waste  heat  of  the  flue  gases, 
and  in  order  to  increase  the  speed  of  combustion  a 
forced  draft  (air  at  higher  than  atmospheric  pres- 
sure) is  often  used  Two  types  of  boilers  are  most 
common — fire-tube  boilers,  containing  long  steel 
tubes  through  which  the  hot  gases  from  the  firebox 
pass  and  around  which  the  water  to  be  changed  to 
steam  circulates,  and  water-tube  boilers,  in  which 
the  conditions  are  reversed  The  S\FET\  VALVE  is 
usod  to  prev  ent  explosions  by  releasing  steam  if  the 
pressure  bee  omes  too  great  The  construction  of 
boilers  in  the  United  States  is  governed  bv  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers'  Boiler 
Code,  which  gives  specifications  for  materials,  sizes, 
and  parts  See  G  F  Gebhardt,  Steam  Power  Plant 
Engineering  (6th  ed  ,  1925),  T  W  Croft,  ed  ,  Steam 
Boilers  (revised  b>  R  B  Purdy,  1937) 

boiling  point,  that  temperature  at  which  a  substance 
changes  its  state  from  liquid  to  gas  The  change 
is  accompanied  by  the  characteristic  bubbling  com- 
monly dose  nbed  as  'boiling  "  Under  standard 
piessure  (15  Ib  per  square  inch)  different  chemical 
elements  and  compounds  undergo  this  change  at 
different  temperatures,  each  substance  having,  at 
that  pressure,  a  specific  boiling  point  which  is  in- 
cluded among  its  properties  (  hange  in  the  pies- 
sure  on  a  liquid  affects  the  boiling  point  If  this 
pressure  is  decreased,  the  boiling  point  is  lowered 
I  or  example,  water  will  boil  at  a  lower  temperature 
at  the  top  of  a  mountain  where  the  atmospheric 
pressure  on  its  suiface  is  less  than  it  will  at  sea 
level  where  the  pressure  is  greater  In  the  labora- 
tory, liquids  ran  be  made  to  boil  or  vapoiize  at 
temperatures  far  below  their  normal  boiling  points 
by  heating  them  in  vacuum  flasks  under  greatly 
reduced  pressure  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pres- 
sure is  increased  the  boiling  point  is  raised,  the 
liquid  vaporizing  at  a  higher  temperature  For  this 
reason,  it  is  customary  when  the  boiling  point  of  a 
substance  is  given  to  include  the  pressure  at  which 
it  is  observed,  if  that  pressure  is  other  than  stand- 
ard, i  o  ,  15  Ih  per  square  inch  \\  hen  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  substance  has  been  raised  to  its  boiling 
point  and  heat  is  applied  continuously,  no  further 
rise  in  temperature  is  observed  until  all  the  liquid 
has  been  changed  to  a  gas,  i  e  ,  until  VAPORIZATION 
is  complete  The  tiny  bubbles  first  seen  when  the 
temperature  of  a  liquid  is  raised  are  composed  of 
the  gases,  such  as  air,  that  are  held  in  solution  in 
the  liquid.  Later,  however,  when  these  have  been 
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driven  off  larger  bubbles  appear  about  the  point  at 
which  the  heat  is  being  applied  These  are  com- 
posed of  the  vapor  of  the  substance  As  the  pres- 
sure of  the  vapor  increases  they  are  able  finally  to 
overcome  the  downward  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
and  force  their  wav  upward  through  the  liquid  to 
escape  at  the  surface 

Boisbaudran,  Paul  Emile  Lecoq  de  (p6l'  am*l' 
lukdk'  du  bwflbodnV),  1838-1912,  French  discov- 
erer of  the  elements  GALLIUM,  SAMARIUM,  and  DYS- 
PROSIUM He  also  made  contributions  in  the  field  of 
spectrosoopy 

Boisbrfile's  (bwabrulft')  (from  Fr  -burnt  wood], 
name  given  the  part-Indian  descendants  of  the  fur 
traders  in  W  Canada,  because  of  their  dark  com- 
plexion The  BowbrAlfa  or  Brulfa  were  in  the  oarlv 
19th  cent  an  impottant  social  group  in  the  West 
and  were  particularly  notable  in  the  Red  River 
Settlement  and  in  Riel's  Rebellion  In  the  later 
19th  cent  they  were  absorbed  into  the  generality  of 
the  population 

Bois  de  Boulogne  (bwa'  du  booI6'nyu),  park  in 
Pans,  bordering  on  the  western  suburb  of  Neuilly- 
sur-Seme  A  favorite  pleasure  ground,  it  contains 
the  race  courses  of  Auteuil  and  Longchamps  and 
many  delightful  promenades  and  bridle  paths 
Boise  (boi's?,  -zP),  citj.  (pop  26.130),  state  capital, 
and  co  seat  of  Ada  to  ,  SW  Idaho,  largest  city  of 
the  state,  on  the  Boise  river  A  gold  rush  to  the 
Boise  Basin  and  the  establishment  of  a  military 
post  in  18G3  led  to  the  founding  of  Boise  City, 
which  grew  as  a  distributing  center  for  miners  and 
became  capital  of  Idaho  Territory  in  1864  Later, 
particularly  with  the  building  of  Arrowrock  Dam 
(1911-15),  the  region  was  developed  for  farming, 
and  Boise  drew  wealth  from  orchards  and  fields 
rather  than  mines  The  BOISE  PROJECT  has  in- 
creased the  agnc ultural  yield  The  tity  has  cream- 
eries, mills,  packing  plants,  and  the  like  and  is  a 
communications  center  It  is  not  on  the  site  of  the 
fur-trading  post,  Fort  Boise  (see  BOISE,  FORT) 

Boise,  river  rising  m  three  mam  forks  in  SW  Idaho,  in 
the  mountains  E  of  Boise  The  North  Fork  and  the 
Middle  Fork  meet  some  miles  above  the  junction 
with  the  South  Fork,  which  is  a  few  miles  above 
Arrowrock  Dam  The  united  stream  flows  gener- 
ally NW  past  Boise,  Caldwell,  and  Parma,  to  join 
the  Snake  river  at  the  Oregon  border  The  river 
was  first  explored  by  the  Astonan  expedition  under 
Wilson  P  Hunt  in  181 1  and  was  in  early  days  called 
Reed's  river  (see  BOISE,  *  ORT)  Today  it  is  utilized 
in  the  BOISE  PROJECT 

Boise,  Fort,  fur-trading  post,  SW  Idaho  John  Reed, 
a  trader  from  Astoria,  established  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Boise  a  post  at  which  he  was  killed  (1814)  by 
the  Indians,  consequently  the  Boise  was  m  early 
times  called  Reed's  river  Probably  near  this  site 
Donald  McKenzie  founded  (1820)  a  short-lived 
post  In  1834  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  built 
Fort  Boise  on  the  Boise  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth 
to  rival  Fort  Hall  (see  HALL,  FORT)  In  1838  it  was 
moved  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Snake  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Boise  It  was  much  visited  by  Indians, 
travelers,  and  Oregon-bound  settlers  Partly  de- 
stroyed by  flood  in  1853,  it  was  abandoned  in  1855. 

Boise  City,  town  (pop  1,144),  co  seat  of  Cimarron 
co ,  NW  Okla  ,  in  the  Panhandle  wheat-growing 
and  dairying  area,  me  1925 

Boise  project,  SW  Idaho  and  E  Oregon,  in  the  Boise, 
Payette,  and  Snake  river  valleys  Developed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  it  irrigates  some  400,000 
acres  The  Arrowrock  division,  between  the  Boise 
and  Snake  rivers,  is  supplied  with  water  by  several 
dams  Arrowrock  Dam  (built  1911-15)  m  the 
Boise  river,  E  of  Boise,  la  354  ft  high  and  1,100  ft 
long  and  forms  a  reservoir  c  17  mi  long  The  three 
Deer  Flat  dams  create  Lake  Lowell  near  Nampa, 
a  canal  brings  water  from  the  Boise  The  Anderson 
Ranch  Dam  (est  1948)  in  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Boise  ia  456  ft  high  and  1,350  ft  long  and  will 
supply  the  Arrowrock  division  with  supplemental 
water  and  power  The  small  Notus  division,  N  of 
the  Boise  between  Caldwell  and  Notus,  gets  water 
from  the  return  flow  of  the  Arrowrock  division, 
from  Lake  Lowell,rand  from  the  Payette  division 
The  Payette  division,  between  the  Boise  and  the 
Payette,  has  the  Black  Canyon  Diversion  Dam 
(eat  1924)  m  the  Payette  near  Emmett,  the  Dead- 
wood  Dam  (est  1931)  m  the  Doadwood  river,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Payette,  o  25  m  i  S  E  of  Cascade ,  and  the 
Cascade  Dam  (est  1948)  m  the  North  tork  of  the 
Payette  near  Cascade  The  plant  at  Black  Canyon 
supplies  some  power  to  the  MINIDOKA  PROJECT  and 
to  the  OWYHEB  project 

Boisguilbert,  Pierre  le  Pesant,  sieur  de  (pyeV  lu 
puzft'  syur'  du  bwagfclber'),  1646-1714,  French 
economist  and  statesman  A  local  official  of  Rouen 
after  1689,  he  became  a  national  figure  when  he 
insistently  forced  his  advice  on  Chamillart,  control- 
ler general  to  Louis  XIV  Seeing  the  results  of 
military  expenditures  in  heavy  taxation  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor,  Boisguilbert  argued  that  consump- 
tion by  tlie  masses  is  as  important  to  the  national 
economy  as  their  production  and  urged  an  income 
tax  of  10  percent,  particularly  in  Le  Detail  de  la 
France  (1695)  and  Factum  de  la  France  (1707). 
Chamillart  had  him  exiled  for  six  months  in  1707. 
See  biography  by  H  V  Roberts  (1935) 
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Bois-le-Duc,  Netherlands  see  's  HBRTOORNBOSCH. 
oito,  Arrigo  (ar'regO  bo'eto),  1842-1918,  Italian 
composer  and  librettist  His  opera  Mefiatnfde 
(1868;  revised  1876),  although  a  failure,  is  con- 
sidered important  as  a  step  toward  the  stylistic 
maturity  of  Italian  opera  His  masterpieces  are 
his  librettos  for  Verdi's  Otello  and  Falstaff  He  also 
wan  librettist  for  Poncluelli's  Qioconda  and  wrote 
a  few  novels  and  poems 
Boiardo,  Matteo  Marie .  see  BOIARDO 
Bojer,  Johan  (yo'han  boi'ur),  1872-,  Norwegian 
novelist  and  dramatist  His  first  work,  A  Procession 
(1896) ,  was  well  received  With  The  Power  of  a  Lie 
(1903,  Eng  tr  ,  1938)  and  The  Great  Hunger  (1916, 
Eng  tr  .  1918)  his  reputation  as  a  portrayer  of 
Norwegian  contemporary  life  was  established  in 
Europe  and  America  In  The  Last  of  the  Vikings 
(1921 ,  Eng  tr  ,  1923),  a  story  of  the  Lofoten  fisher- 
men, and  m  Folk  by  the  Sea  (1929,  Eng  tr  ,  1931 , 
American  title,  The  Everlasting  Struggle),  Bojer  ex- 
hibited greater  depth  of  characterization  and  won 
the  long-delayed  recognition  of  Norwegian  critics 
Among  his  later  novels  are  By  Day  and  By  Night 
(1936,  Eng  tr  ,  19J7)  and  The  King's  Men  (1938, 
Eng  tr  ,  1940)  See  Carl  Gad.  Johan  Bojer  (Eng 
tr  ,  1920) 

Bok,  Edward  William,  1863-1930,  American  editor, 
b  Helder,  Netherlands  He  was  brought  to  the 
United  States  in  1870  As  editor,  1889-1919,  ho 
made  of  the  Ladits'  Home  Journal  one  of  the  lead- 
ing magazines  in  America  foi  women,  introducing 
many  features  since  common  m  women's  maga- 
zines Of  his  several  books,  his  autobiographical 
Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  (1920)  was  most 
popular  and  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  Ho  gave  liber- 
ally to  further  peace,  endowed  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
professorship  of  literature  at  Princeton,  and  under- 
wrote broadcasts  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  to 
schools  He  is  buried  at  the  base  of  the  memorial 
Singing  Tow 01,  Iron  Mt ,  Fla 

Boker,  George  Henry  (bd'kur),  1823-90,  American 
poet  and  playwright,  b  Philadelphia,  grad  Prince- 
ton, 1842  Calaynos,  his  first  drama,  was  produced 
m  London  m  1849  and  in  Philadelphia  in  1851 
Thi.  Betrothal  was  given  m  Philadelphia  m  1850 
His  best  plays  were  Lronor  de  Guzman  (1853)  and 
Francesca  da  Rimini  (1856),  based  on  the  story  of 
Francesca  and  Paolo  His  sonnets  rank  high  in 
American  literature  See  his  Plays  and  Poems  (2 
vols,  1856)  and  Sonnets  (ed  by  E  8  Bradley, 
1929),  biography  by  E  8  Bradley  (1927) 

Bokhara,  Uzbek  SSR   see  BUKHARA 

Boksburg  (boks'burg),  city  (pop  63,451),  8  Trans- 
vaal, Union  of  South  Africa,  in  the  Witwatersrand 
It  is  a  gold-  and  <  oal-mining  center 

Bol,  Ferdinand  (feVdlnftnt  bolO,  1616-80,  Dutch 
portrait  and  religious  painter  He  studied  with 
Rembrandt  in  Amsterdam,  and  his  early  work  has 
sometimes  been  confused  with  that  of  his  master 
Later,  as  a  successful  portrait  painter  in  Amstei- 
dam,  he  developed  a  cooler  palette  and  more  sur- 
face finish  Splendid  examples  of  his  work  are  in 
many  European  galleries,  particularly  those  of 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands  Among  his  well- 
known  works  are  The  Women  at  the  Sepuleher 
(Copenhagen) ,  Regents  at  the  Leprosy  Hospital,  his 
masterpiece  (town  hall,  Amsteidam),  and  Regents 
of  the  Poor  House  and  Portrait  of  Admiral  de  Ruyter 
(Rijks  Mus ) 

Bolan  Pass  or  Bholan  Pass  (both  bolan'),  N  central 
Baluchistan  prov  ,  W  Pakistan  The  pass,  c  5,880 
ft  at  its  highest,  is  used  by  the  railroad  and  the 
highway  running  from  Quetta  to  the  frontier  of 
Afghanistan  The  Bolan  Pass  was  repeatedly  a 
route  for  invading  India 

Boldini,  Giovanni  (j&v<m'n8  bolde'n§),  1846-1931, 
Italian  painter  His  work  is  brilliant  and  sparkling 
and  essentially  Parisian  His  portraits  of  women 
are  especially  noteworthy  Among  his  chief  works 
are  The  Dispatch  Bearer  and  Gossip  (Metropolitan 
Mus  ) ,  Kitchen  Garden,  Portrait  of  a  Lady  (Luxem- 
bourg Mus,  Pans),  and  a  portrait  of  Whistler 
(Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  Mus  ) 

Boldrewood,  Rolf  •  see  BROWNE,  THOMAS  ALEXA  NDER 

bolero  (bola'rO),  national  dance  of  Spam,  introduced 
c  1780  by  Sebastian  Zerezo,  or  Cerezo  Of  Moroc- 
can origin,  it  resembles  the  FANDANGO  It  is  in 
2-4  or  3-4  time  for  solo  or  couple  dancing  and  is 
performed  to  the  accompaniment  of  castanets,  gui- 
tar, and  the  voices  of  the  dancers  Ravel's  Bolero  is 
in  this  rhythm 

Boleslaus  I  (Boleslaus  the  Brave)  (bo'luslds),  Pol 
Boleslaw  Chrobry,  c  966-1025,  Polish  ruler  (992- 
1025),  the  first  to  call  himself  king  He  succeeded 
his  father,  MIESKKO  I,  as  duke  of  Poland,  seized  the 
territories  left  to  his  two  brothers  under  their 
father's  will,  and  conquered  land  from  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  and  Pomeranm  In  1000  he  obtained  the 
elevation  of  GNIEZNO  into  a  metropolitan  see,  thus 
emancipating  the  Polish  church  from  German  con- 
trol After  the  death  of  Emperor  Otto  III,  Bole- 
slaus overran  Meissen  and  the  East  Mark,  when 
Emperor  HENRY  II  refused  to  confirm  him  in  pos- 
session of  these  territories,  he  seized  Bohemia 
(1003)  Expelled  from  Bohemia  m  1004,  Boleslaus 
repelled  a  series  of  invasions  of  Poland  and  under 
the  Peace  of  Bautzen  (1018)  received  Lusatia  as  a 
fief  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Subsequently  he 


campaigned  successfully  against  Kiev.  Though 
Boleslaus  failed  in  his  attempt  to  unite  all  northern 
Slavs  under  Polish  leadership,  he  ranks  among 
Poland's  foremost  rulers  He  reorganized  the  coun- 
try's administration,  systematized  taxation,  and 
created  a  large  standing  army  His  successor  was 

MlEBZKO  II 

Boleslaus  II  (Boleslaus  the  Bold),  Pol  Boleslaw 
Smialy,  c  1039-1081,  Polish  ruler  (1068-79),  king 
of  Poland  (1076-79),  son  and  successor  of  Casimir  I 
He  asserted  Polish  power  m  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
and  South  Russia  by  interfering  in  their  civil  wars 
As  a  reward  for  his  submission  to  papal  guidance 
in  hia  foreign  policy  he  was  crowned  king  in  1076, 
however,  he  became  involved  in  a  sharp  conflict 
with  the  Polish  clergy  and  nobility  and  killed  (or 
procured  the  death  of)  Stanislaus,  bishop  of  Cra- 
cow Excommunicated  and  deprived  of  his  title  by 
Pope  Gregory  VII,  he  fled  to  Hungary,  where  ho 
died  m  obscurity  His  brother,  Ladislaus  Herman, 
succeeded  him 

Boleslaus  III,  1085-1138,  king  of  Poland  (1102-38) 
The  kingdom  had  been  divided  by  his  father,  Ladis- 
laus Herman,  between  him  and  his  bastard  half 
brother  Zbigmew,  who  was  supported  by  the  em- 
peror and  other  powers,  Boleslaus  defeated  Zbig- 
ruew  and  reunited  the  kingdom  He  routed  (1 109) 
Emperor  Henry  V  at  Hundsfeld  and  warred  against 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Kiev  Having  also  ex- 
tended his  sway  over  Pomeranm,  which  Mieszko  II 
had  lost  to  Denmark,  Boleslaus  entrusted  the  Chris- 
tiamzation  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  bishop  of  Bam- 
berg  In  1 135  he  signed  at  Merseburg  a  treaty  with 
Emperor  Lothair  II,  under  which  he  was  invested 
with  Pomeruma  and  Rdgen  as  fiefs  of  the  empire 
Vainly  seeking  to  prevent  the  disintegration  of  his 
kingdom,  Boleslaus  altered  the  law  of  succession  of 
his  dynasty  (see  PIAST)  Among  his  sons,  CASIMIR 
II  was  the  most  notable 

Boleslawiec,  Lower  Silesia  see  BUNZLAU. 

Boleyn,  Anne  (boVlm),  1 5077-1536,  queen  consort 
of  HENRY  VIII,  his  second  wife  and  the  mother  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn,  later  earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Or- 
monde, and  on  her  mother's  side  she  was  related  to 
the  Howard  family.  After  spending  some  years  at 
the  French  court,  she  returned  to  England  and 
came  to  the  English  court  in  1521  Soon  Henry  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  her  Whether  he  had  already 
detet  mined  to  divorce  Katharine  of  Aragon  before 
he  met  Anne  cannot  be  determined,  but  in  1627  a 
commission  was  organized  to  inquire  into  the  valid- 
ity of  Henry's  first  marriage  By  1532  Anne  was 
already  his  acknowledged  mistress,  and  they  were 
secretly  married  in  Jan  ,  1533  In  April  the  convo- 
cation of  the  Church  declared  Henry's  marriage  to 
Katharine  null  and  void,  and  Anne  was  crowned 
queen  The  marriage  was  extremely  unpopular  in 
England  and  was  not  recognized  in  Europe  The 
birth  of  Anne's  only  child,  Elizabeth,  born  in  1533, 
did  nothuig  to  revive  Henry's  passion  for  his  wife, 
which  was  already  cooling  Determined  to  marry 
Jane  Seymour,  Henry  had  Anne  brought  to  trial  m 
1536  for  adultery  with  various  men,  including  her 
brother  Whether  she  was  guilty  has  never  been 
determined,  but  a  court,  headed  by  her  untie 
Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  condemned  her, 
and  she  was  beheaded  Two  days  before  her  death 
her  marriage  was  declared  void  by  the  Church  of 
England  See  the  often  published  love  letters  of 
Henry  VIII,  biography  by  Paul  Friedman  (1884), 
Albert  F  Pollard,  Henry  VIII  (1902)  For  fiction 
concerning  Anne,  see  Francis  Hackett,  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn  (1939),  and  a  play  by  Maxwell  Anderson, 
Anne  of  the  Thousand  Days  (1948) 

Bolgari.  see  BULOARS,  EASTERN 

Bolmgbroke,  Henry  of*  nee  HENRY  IV  (England) 

Bobngbroke,  Henry  St.  John,  Viscount,  see  ST 
JOHN,  HENRY 

Bolintineanu,  Dmitri  (dum6'tr6  bdlontenya'ndo), 
1826-72,  Rumanian  novelist,  playwright,  and  jour- 
nalist He  is  best  known  for  his  poetry  contained 
in  Rumanian  Melodies  (1858) 

Bolitho,  William  (bolI'thO),  1890-1930,  British  jour- 
nalist and  author,  b  Capetown,  South  Africa.  His 
real  name  was  William  Bolitho  Ryall  After  a 
poverty-stricken  youth,  he  studied  at  the  univer- 
sity in  Capetown,  worked  his  way  to  London,  fought 
in  the  British  army,  and  became  a  writer  for  London 
and  New  York  newspapers  His  books  include 
political  comment,  such  as  Italy  under  Mussolini 
(1926),  and  the  collected  biographical  studies, 
Murder  for  Profit,  (1926)  and  Twite  againtt  the 
Goon  ( 1 929)  A  play,  Overture— 1 980,  was  produced 
in  New  York  m  1930  after  his  death.  See  bio- 
graphical novel  by  his  wife,  Sybil  Bolitho,  My 
Shadow  as  I  Pass  (1934) 

Bolivar,  Sim6n  (bol'tvur,  Span.  semSn'  bolS'var), 
1783-1830,  South  American  revolutionist,  called 
the  Liberator,  b  Caracas,  of  a  wealthy  treole  fam- 
ily. When  the  revolution  against  Spain  broke  out 
in  1810,  he  became  an  enthusiastic  patriot,  but  in 
1812  a  combination  of  circumstances  brought  about 
the  defeat  of  his  force  at  Puerto  Cabello  This  ill 
fortune  strengthened  discord  among  the  revolution- 
ists, and  Bolivar  was  one  of  the  men  who  seized  and 
imprisoned  the  leader,  Francisco  de  MIRANDA. 
Bolivar  went  to  Cartagena,  where  he  cooperated 
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with  the  forces  of  Antonio  NARI$O  and  won  notable 
victories.  The  patriots  were,  however,  scattered 
and  crushed  again  in  1815  by  a  royalist  army  under 
Pablo  MoRiLt-o  Bolivar,  escaping  to  the  West 
Indies,  continued  the  struggle  and  returned  with  a 
band  of  guerrilla  fighters  m  Deo  ,  1816  He  cap- 
tured Margarita  Wand,  occupied  part  of  the  lower 
Orinoco  basin,  and  at  Angostura  (now  CJUBAD 
BoLfvAR)  a  congress  elected  him  president  of  Vene- 
zuela. Here  in  1819  he  conceived  a  bold  plan  of 
splitting  the  royalist  forces  With  a  large  force — 
made  up  largely  of  llanerog  under  SANTANDBR  and 
PAEZ — he  crossed  the  flooded  Apure  valley,  climbed 
to  the  bitterly  cold  Andean  passes  and  defeated  the 
surprised  Spanish  fortes  at  BOY  AC  A  He  was 
elected  president  of  Colombia  or  Greater  Colombia 
(present  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  Pan- 
ama) In  June,  1821,  his  victory  at  Carabobo 
sealed  the  freedom  of  the  north,  and  Bolivar  en- 
tered Caracas  m  triumph,  but  Ecuador  was  not 
taken  from  the  Spanish  until  he  and  Jose  Antonio 
de  SUCRE  won  the  battle  of  Pichmcha  in  Mav, 
1822  Bolivar  then  undertook  to  free  Peru  and  the 
present  Bolivia,  whore  the  fore  es  of  that  other  great 
liberator,  the  Argentine  Jos6  de  SAN  MARTEN, 
were  already  operating  At  Guayaquil  m  July, 
1822,  there  were  so<  ret  meetings  of  Bolivar  and  San 
Martfn  Just  what  occurred  there  is  unknown, 
though  speculation  still  continues  after  a  century 
and  a  quarter  The  upshot,  m  any  cane,  was  the 
withdrawal  of  San  Martin  Bolivar  was  the  com- 
mander in  { hief  of  the  patriot  for*  OB  that  won  at 
Tunin  in  1824  A  little  later  the  battle  of  AYACUCHO 
marked  the  final  triumph  of  the  revolution  in  South 
America  Bolivar  was  without  rival  as  the  most 
powerful  man  of  the  continent  The  president  of 
Greater  Colombia,  he  also  organized  the  govern- 
ment of  Peru  and  created  Bolivia  In  1826  he  ex- 
panded his  vision  of  a  united  Spanish  Americ  a  fur- 
ther by  railing  a  conferem  o  of  all  the  new  republics 
at  Panama,  though  little  was  actually  accom- 
plished, the  meeting  was  the  beginning  of  Pan- 
Amencamsm  There  was  much  murmuring  against 
his  power  and  his  somewhat  highhanded  methods, 
he  was  widelv  accused  of  imperial  designs,  and  re- 
volts and  separatist  movements  shook  the  union 
Bolivar  declared  himself  dictator  in  1828,  and  the 
next  night,  Sept  24,  1828  ("the  September  night"), 
he  barel>  escaped  assassination  by  jumping  from  a 
high  window  and  hiding  He  was  successful  in  a 
campaign  against  Peru  to  prevent  Peruvian  inter- 
ference m  Bolivia  and  Colombia,  but  he  could  not 
halt  the  crumbling  of  Greater  Colombia  Vene- 
zuela and  Ecuador  seceded,  and  Bolivar,  broken 
in  health  and  disillusioned  ("We  have  ploughed  the 
sea,"  hf  said),  resigned  the  presidency  m  1830 
Soon  afterward  he  died  of  tuberculosis  near  Santa 
Marta  He  died  poor  and  bitterly  hated,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  South  Amene  ana  again  began  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  passionate,  headstrong  idealist, 
w  ho  is  today  revered  as  the  greatest  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican heroes  Soo  biographies  bv  T  R  Ybarra 
(1929),  Hildogarde  Angoll  (1930),  Thomas  Rourko 
(1939),  and  Gerhart  Masur  (1948) 

Bolivar  (bflllvur)  1  City  (pop  2,636).  co  seat  of 
Polk  co  ,  SW  Mo  ,  N  of  Springfield,  in  a  farm  and 
horse-raising  ar<»a  of  the  Ozarlcs,  int  1867  South- 
west Baptist  College  (junior, coeducational)  is  here 
In  July,  1948,  President  Gallegos  of  Venezuela 
dedicated  a  statue  of  Sim6n  Bolivar,  for  whom  the 
city  was  named  2  Village  (pop  1,344),  W  N  Y  , 
near  the  Pa  line  E  of  Olean,  in  an  oil  region,  me 
1882  3  Town  (pop  1314),  co  seat  of  Hardeman 
co  ,  W  Tenn  ,  near  the  Hatchie  river  and  8SW  of 
Jackson,  in  a  farm  and  timber  area,  founded  1824 
A  state  hospital  for  the  insane  is  in  the  area 

Bolivia  (bulT'veu,  ho-,  Span  bOlP'vyu),  republic 
(412,772  sq  mi  ,  pop  c  3,600,000),  W  South  Amer- 
ica STZCRE  is  the  legal  capital,  but  LA  PA/  is  the 
political  as  well  as  the  financial  and  commercial 
focus  of  the  nation,  other  cities  of  importance  are 
COCHABAMBA  and  OIIURO  One  of  the  two  inland 
countries  of  South  America  (Paraguay,  the  other, 
has  ocean  shipping),  Bolivia  is  shut  from  the  Pa- 
cific in  the  west  by  Chile  and  Peru,  it  also  borders 
in  the  east  on  Brazil  and  Paraguay  and  in  the  south 
on  Argentina  To  the  traveler  Bolivia  seoms  only  a 
mountain  country  and,  indeed,  the  population  is 
centered  in  the  highlands  and  the  plateaus,  as  are 
the  industries  and  the  moans  of  communication, 
hut  ac  tually  more  than  half  of  Bolivia  is  tropu  al 
The  western  part  of  the  republic  is  Andean,  but  all 
of  the  east  is  low  and  hot  In  the  northeast  the 
tropical  jungles  join  the  selvas  of  the  Amazon  ba- 
sin, and  the  rivers  are  part  of  the  huge  Amazon 
system  The  BENI  and  its  tributary  (the  Madre  de 
Dios),  the  MAMORi:,  and  the  GUAPOR&  (for  some 
distanc  e  the  border  with  Brazil)  all  belong  to  the 
drainage  basin  of  the  MADEIRA  These  streams  go 
through  dense  ram  forest  that  was  once  important 
for  wad-rubber  production,  but  was  even  then  un- 
settled and  not  much  exploited  The  region  (c  ailed 
the  YTTNGAS)  may  be  potentially  fertile  for  agricul- 
ture, but  its  value  is  actually  unknown,  its  popula- 
tion consists  mostly  of  sparse  Indian  tribes  still  in  a 
state  of  very  low  material  culture  There  is  only 
one  city  of  real  size.  SANTA  CHOJB,  in  the  south  In 
the  southeast  the  low,  hot  land  merges  into  the 
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CHAOO.  Here  are  the  Bolivian  oil  fields,  and  here 
Bolivia  WM  involved  in  the  last  of  its  disastrous 
border  wars  Most  of  its  large  claims  to  the  Chaco 
have  now  disappeared,  but  there  is  still  a  good-sized 
Bolivian  section  of  the  semiand,  broken  plains  In 
the  west  the  peaks  of  the  ANDES  soar  Here  the 
mountain  system  reaches  its  greatest  width  It  is 
divided  roughly  into  two  eordilleras,  the  western 
one  tracing  with  its  high  summits  and  extinct  vol- 
canoes the  western  border  with  Chile,  the  eastern 
running  roughly  north  and  south  in  many  folded 
and  broken  ranges  across  the  center  of  the  country 
Between  the  two  is  a  high  plateau  (the  Altiplano), 
most  of  it  over  12,000  ft  above  sea  level — bleak, 
barren,  and  windswept  It  is  divided  by  mountain 
spurs,  and  many  of  the  sections  have  dry  salt  bases 
or  brackish  lakes  for  want  of  drainage  In  the 
south  is  the  extensive  salt  plain,  the  Salar  de  Utu- 
yum  In  the  north  is  the  great  basin  of  Lake  Tm- 
CACA,  the  high,  cold  lake  that  Bolivia  shares  with 
Peru  Lake  POOPC*),  wholly  m  Bolivia,  discharges 
into  the  larger  lake  by  the  DESAGUADERO  This 
bleak  country  of  the  Titicac  a  area  was  the  home  of 
one  of  the  great  pre-Columbian  civilizations  of  the 
Americas,  but  it  has  today  sunk  greatly  in  impor- 
tance The  eastern  mountains  hold  what  has 
proved  the  modern  wealth  of  Bolivia — its  minerals 
Here  among  the  complex  chains  (marked  by  three 
major  ranges,  the  Cordillera  Oriental,  the  Cordi- 
llera Real,  and  the  Cordillera  Central)  are  some  of 
the  nc  hest  mines  of  the  world  Tin  is  the  most 
notable  product  today,  but  silver  was  once  the 
quoen  metal,  and  copper,  wolframite,  bismuth,  an- 
timony, zinc,  lead,  and  gold  are  also  taken  from  the 
rocky  mountains  Some  of  the  names  of  the  mining 
towns,  notably  PoTosf  and  Oruro,  are  world  fa- 
mous The  eastern  mountains  rise  to  the  cold  for- 
bidding heights  of  the  PUNA  arid  have  majestic, 
snow-capped  peaks  such  an  ILI  AMP<J  and  ILI  IMANI 
in  the  Cordillera  Real  (both  looking  westward  to 
Lake  Titicaca)  From  the  puna  the  headstreams 
not  only  of  the  Madeira-Mamor£  system  but  also 
of  the  Chaoo  rivers,  such  as  the  Pile  omavo  and  the 
Bermejo,  cut  their  way  eastward,  carving  deep 
gorges  and  long  nrigerlike  vallevs  In  these  deep- 
cut  valleys  are  some  of  the  garden  spots  of  Bolivia 
— Sucre,  Cochabamba,  and  TAHUA  Practically 
all  the  cities  of  the  republic  are  m  vallevs  or  en- 
closed plateaus  on  the  edges  of  these  eastern  moun- 
tains, and  m  this  region  most  of  the  white  popula- 
tion is  c  oncentrated ,  the  plateaus  and  vallej  s  of  the 
western  slopes,  with  their  Indian  towns,  are  some- 
times considered  economically  and  socially  part  of 
the  Altiplano  Although  the  whites  and  the  Cholos 
(as  mestizos  are  called  in  Bolivia)  maintain  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  hegemony,  more  than 
half  the  population  of  Bolivia  is  pure  Indian  In 
the  eastern  yungas  there  are  many  tribes  still  al- 
most completely  untouched  by  white  culture,  but 
in  the  more  settled  regions  most  of  the  people  arc 
at  least  nominally  Roman  Catholic  and  have  taken 
over  some  Spanish  civilization,  though  Indian  lan- 
guages and  Indian  customs  persist  The  Altiplano 
was  a  center  of  Indian  life  even  before  the  days  of 
the  INCA,  but  the  AYMARA  had  been  conquered  and 
absorbed  into  the  Inca  empire  long  before  the 
Spanish  Conquest  began  with  the  landing  of  Fran- 
cisco Pizarro  in  Peru  Two  of  his  brothers,  Gon- 
aalo  and  Hernando  PIZARRO.  were  the  leaders  in 
the  conquest  of  Bolivia  in  1538  Uninviting  though 
the  high,  cold  country  might  seem,  Bolivia,  or  Up- 
per Peru  as  it  was  called,  attracted  the  Spanish 
when  its  great  mineral  wealth  was  revealed  Ab 
early  as  1646  an  Indian  discovered  the  incredibly 
rich  silver  mine  Cerro  de  Potosi  Spanish  exploiters 
poured  in,  and  the  dependence  of  Bolivia  on  expor- 
tation of  minerals  was  begun  The  system  of  social 
inequality  was  also  established  with  the  mines  and 
obraie*  [textile  mills]  owned  by  Spaniards  and  their 
Creole  descendants  but  worked  by  Indians  under 
duress  Some  great  landholdings  were  also  estab- 
lished with  Indians  as  laborers,  and  the  pastoral 
and  agricultural  Indians  not  included  in  the  system 
were  ignored  in  soc  lety  and  in  government  Em- 
phasis on  the  quick  wealth  of  the  mines  also  caused 
indifference  to  other  development,  even  to  trans- 
portation except  for  just  sufficient  means  to  remove 
the  dug-up  riches  from  the  mines  Difficulties  of 
terrain,  hindering  unity  and  preventing  develop- 
ment, helped  also  to  make  Bolivia  purely  "colo- 
nial "  These  conditions  did  not  alter  when  the  re- 
gion was  made  into  the  audienna  of  CHAMCVS 
This  was  attached  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  until 
1776,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  vueroyalty  of 
La  Plata  (or  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  \ires)  The 
revolution  against  Spanish  control  came  earlv, 
with  an  uprising  m  Chuquisaca  on  May  26,  1809, 
but  the  move  was  abortive,  and  Bolivia  remained 
under  Spanish  control  until  after  the  great  liberat- 
ing moves  of  Jose  do  SAN  MARTEN  and  Sim6n  Bor  f- 
VAR  and  was  not  won  for  the  revolutionist*  until 
the  victory  (1824)  at  AYACUCHO  of  Jos6  Antonio  do 
SUCRE  Independence  was  formally  proclaimed  m 
1826,  and  Bolivar  drew  up  in  1826  a  constitution 
for  the  new  republic  Upper  Peru  became  Bolivia, 
and  Chuquisaca  became  Sucre  Because  the  ou- 
diencia  of  Charcas  had  vague  though  extensive 
claims  to  territory,  Bolivia  inherited  ambitions  and 
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territorial  claims  that  proved  disastrous,  leading  to 
warfare  and  ultimate  loss.  At  the  tune  of  inde- 
pendence Bolivia  had  a  seacoast.  more  extensive 
lands  in  the  Amazon  basin,  and  claims  to  much  of 
the  Chaco,  in  little  more  than  a  century  all  these 
were  to  go  The  confused  and  quarrelsome  internal 
history  was  well  begun  by  the  opposition  to  the 
first  president,  Sucre,  who  resigned  m  1828  Con- 
flu  ting  personal,  political,  and  military  aspirations 
were  to  plague  Bolivia  steadily  President  Andres 
SANTA  CRUZ,  desiring  to  reunite  Bolivia  and  Peru, 
invaded  Peru  and  m  1836  established  a  confedera- 
tion of  the  two  countries,  which  was  dissolved  in 
blood  on  the  battlefield  of  Yungay  three  years  lat- 
er, when  he  was  defeated  bv  Peruvians  and  Chil- 
eans Though  a  number  of  the  presidents,  notably 
Jose  BALI  IVIAM,  made  efforts  to  build  the  national 
strength  and  reform  administration,  the  underlv- 
ing  conditions  were  such  that  honest  reform  was 
hard  to  achieve  and  the  temptation  to  wholesale 
corruption  was  al  wav  s  strong  The  nitrate  deposits 
of  ATACAMA  in  Bolivia's  maritime  province  proved 
valuable,  but  the  mining  concessions  were  given  to 
Chileans  Trouble  over  them  in  the  administration 
of  Hilan6n  DAZA  precipitated  (1879)  the  War  of 
the  Pacific  (see  PACIFIC,  WAR  OF  THE)  The  result 
for  Bolivia  was  the  loss  of  Atacama  to  Chile  The 
next  serious  territorial  loss  was  in  the  east,  where 
the  little-known  region  of  the  ACRE  river  became 
valuable  because  of  its  wild  rubber  There  was 
trouble  with  Brazil  over  this  remote  area,  which 
Bolivia,  under  President  Josfe  Manuel  PANDO, 
yielded  to  Brazil  m  1903  for  an  indemnity  At- 
tempts at  reform  and  reorganization  (notably  b\ 
Ismacl  MONTES)  were  overshadowed  in  the  20th 
cent  by  military  coups,  rule  of  dictators,  and  bank- 
ruptcy Recurrent  lack  of  money  led  to  foreign 
loans,  such  as  the  Nicolaus  loan  from  North  Amer- 
ic  an  bankers,  and  these  sometimes  cost  exorbitant 
rates  and  in  turn  led  to  an  increase  of  foreign  influ- 
ence, strengthened  by  foreign  interests  in  the  mines 
and  the  minerals  (including  oil  concessions)  The 
attempts  to  make  Bolivia  less  "backward"  did  not 
meet  with  much  success,  though  the  mines  did 
yield  great  fortunes  (such  as  the  fabulous  wealth  of 
Simon  I  Patifio)  Military  adventures  continued 
and  c  ontnbuted  to  the  outbreak  of  another  disas- 
trous territorial  war,  this  time  with  Paraguay  over 
the  Chaco  Fighting  began  m  1932  and  ended  in 
1936  with  both  nations  exhausted  and  Bolivia 
stripped  of  most  of  the  territory  claimed  m  the 
Chac  o  (by  the  peace  treaty  of  1938)  The  war  and 
the  c  onsequent  economic  strains  had  left  conditions 
much  worse  than  before,  and  the  rivalry  of  political 
parties,  right,  moderate,  and  left,  with  their  pro- 
grams for  curing  the  ills  were  complicated  by  the 
large  role  pla>ed  by  the  army  in  coups  and  counter- 
coups  Little  was  accomplished  The  coming  of 
the  See-on  d  World  War  proved  a  boon  to  Bolivian 
economy  by  enlarging  demands  for  tin  (especially 
after  Asiatic  sources  were  cut  off  by  the  Japanese) 
and  wolfram  The  developing  petroleum  fields  of 
SK  Bolivia  had  already  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention, particularly  from  Brazil  and  Argentina, 
and  the  rights  of  a  U  S  company  had  been  expro- 
priated b>  the  Bolivian  government  in  1937  The 
oil  fields  play  ed  a  large  part  in  the  building  of  rail- 
roads to  connect  Bolivia  with  Brazil  and  Argentina 
The  in  pouring  of  money  in  the  wartime  was  accom- 
panied b.y  a  me  in  prices  that  aggravated  the  res- 
tiveness  of  miners  over  bad  working  conditions  A 
serious  crisis  in  Dec  ,  1942,  came  when  a  strike  of 
miners  at  the  Catavi  mine  was  suppressed  with  the 
death  of  a  number  of  workers  A  series  of  other 
strikes  followed  in  the  succeeding  years  The  go\  - 
eminent  wasac  cused  in  the  years  before  the  Second 
World  War  and  in  the  first  part  of  the  war  of  being 
strongly  pro-German  (there  is  an  influential  ele- 
ment of  German  descent  in  Bolivia),  but  after  a 
new  government  was  installed  m  1940,  the  German 
minister  was  expelled  (1941)  for  subversive  activi- 
ties Bolivia  broke  relations  with  the  Axis  in  1942 
and  declared  war  in  1943  The  important  German- 
owned  air  service  had  already  been  expropriated 
In  Dec  ,  1943,  the  nationalistic  and  rightist  MNR 
(Movimiento  Nanonal  Revoluaonario)  took  power, 
but  the  government  was  not  recognized  by  the 
other  American  nations  (except  Argentina)  until 
June,  1944,  after  pro-Axis  elements  had  officially 
been  removed  Bolivia  Ixscame  a  member  of  tho 
United  Nations  Extensive  U  8  aid  for  developing 
Bolivia—  and  increasing  the  supply  of  minerals 
needed  by  the  United  States — in  the  war  was  con- 
tinued to  some  extent  after  the  wai  Argentine  in- 
fluence, however,  grew  much  stronger  The  mod- 
erate government  established  in  1947  was  faced 
with  opposition  from  the  rightists  and  from  the  ex- 
treme left  There  were  two  serious  revolutions  of 
the  MNR  in  1949,  and  after  trouble  early  in  1960 
the  Communists  were  banned  Strikes  continued 
and  there  were  Indian  uprisings  Yet  even  the 
dime  ulties,  which  were  far  from  minor,  had  a  hope- 
ful aspect  in  showing  that  long  apathv  was  ended 
New?rail  and  highway  communu  ationa  were  bring- 
ing Santa  Cruz  and  K  Bolivia  into  the  orbit  of 
\vorld  trade  Investigation  led  to  plans  for  reduc- 
ing the  high  rate  of  illiteracy  (80  percent),  and  In- 
dian revolts  were  sharpening  attempts  to  alleviate 
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BOLLANDISTS 

the  Indians'  lot  Though  minerals  still  account  for 
some  90  percent  of  Bolivian  exports,  though  indus- 
try and  hydroelectric  power  are  little  developed 
(with  only  a  few  flour  and  textile  mills  and  factories 
producing  such  items  as  alcohol,  beverages,  shoes, 
and  tobacco  products),  movements  have  been  be- 
gun to  use  the  oil  of  Santa  Cruz  for  Bolivian  de- 
velopment and  to  enlarge  Bolivian  agriculture  See 
Paul  Walle,  Bolivia  (Eng  tr ,  1914),  Herbert 
Kirchhoff,  Bolivia  Its  People  and  Scenery  (1944), 
A  P  Whitakrr.  The  United  States  and  South  Amer- 
ica the  Northern  Republics  (1948) 
Bollandists  (bol'ndlsts),  group  of  Jesuits  m  Belgium, 
named  for  their  early  leader,  Jean  Bolland,  a  Flem- 
ish Jesuit  of  the  17th  cent  They  were  charged  by 
the  Holv  See  with  compiling  an  authoritative  edi- 
tion of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  the  monumental  Acta 
sanctorum,  which  is  still  being  constantly  brought 
up  to  date 

Boiler,  Alfred  Pancoast,  1840-1912,  Ametican  civil 
engineer,  b  Philadelphia  He  was  consulting  engi- 
neer for  the  Singer  and  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  buildings  in  New  York  titv  and  designed 
bridges  crossing  the  Thames  (at  New  London, 
Conn  ),  the  Harlem  (in  New  York  city),  the  Mo- 
nongahela  (at  Pittsburgh),  and  the  Mississippi  (at 
St  Louis) 

Bolley,  Henry  Luke,  18b5-,  American  plant  pathol- 
ogist, b  Dearborn  co  ,  Ind  He  is  noted  for  his 
work  on  organisms  causing  diseases  of  crop  plants 
(including  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  potato 
scab),  for  his  methods  of  preventing  oat  smut  hunt 
of  wheat,  and  other  diseases,  and  for  developing 
varieties  of  wilt-resistant  flax  and  rust-resistant 
wheat 

boll  weevil  (bol)  or  cotton  boll  weevil,  snout  beetle 
probably  of  Mexican  or  Central  American  origin, 
first  observed  m  Texas  in  1892  Since  then  it  is 
said  to  have  caused  losses  a*  great  as  $200,000,000 
a  year  to  the  cotton  crop  The  adult  is  about  one 
quarter  inch  long,  grayish  when  young  and  black 
when  older  The  eggs  are  laid  in  holes  made  by  its 
long  snout  in  the  buds  or  developing  bolls  The 
larvae  feed  on  the  growing  cotton  fibers,  making 
the  boll  useless  Some  adults  survive  the  wintei  in 
sheltered  places  Control  methods  include  dusting 
the  cotton  fields  with  calcium  arsenate  by  airplanes 
or  other  means,  planting  an  early  crop,  and  destroy- 
ing infected  plants  m  the  fall  See  Cotton  or  Boll 
Weevils  (U  S  Dept  of  Agnculture,  Miscellaneous 
Publication  4S4) 

bollworm  (bol'-),  name  for  two  cotton  posts  One, 
the  pink  bollwoim,  is  the  larva  of  a  small  dark 
brown  noctuid  moth,  probably  native  to  India  and 
found  in  most  cotton-growing  regions  of  the  world 
It  was  introduced  into  Mexico  in  cotton  seed  from 
Egypt  and  was  carried  to  Texas,  where  it  was  first 
observed  c  1917  The  larva  feeds  on  the  blossoms, 
the  lint  and  the  seeds  In  infected  areas  an  annual 
loss  of  from  20  to  50  pert  ent  of  the  value  of  the  crop 
results  Some  control  is  achieved  by  quarantine,  by 
fumigation  of  gins  and  storage  places,  by  burning 
old  stalks  and  bolls,  and  by  the  use  of  arsenic 
compounds  The  corn-ear  worm,  another  noctuid 
moth  larva,  attacks  corn,  tomatoes,  tobacco,  and 
cotton  Often  called  cotton  bollworm,  it  burrows 
through  the  bolls  and  causes  great  losses 
Bologna,  Giovanni  da  (jovan'ne  da  bdlo'nyd).  1524- 
1608,  Flemish  sculptor,  whose  real  name  was  Jean 
Bologne  or  Boulogne  Though  born  in  Douai, 
France,  he  is  identified  chiefly  with  the  Italian 
Renaissance  as  one  of  its  greatest  sculptors  He  is 
also  called  11  Fiammingo  [the  Fleming]  His 
masterpiece,  Flying  Mtreury,  is  in  the  Bargello, 
*  lorence  Almost  equally  fine  is  The  Rape  of  the 
Sabines  (Florente),  which  exerted  a  profound  in- 
fluence upon  late  Renaissance  sculpture  Among 
his  other  works  are  the  equestrian  statues  in  Flor- 
ence of  the  Medicis,  one  of  Ferdinand  I  (see  Brown- 
ing's "The  Statue  and  the  Bust")  and  another  of 
Cosimo  I,  and  two  fountains  in  the  Boboli  Gardens, 
Florence,  the  bronze  doors  of  the  cathedral  in  Pisa, 
a  Neptune  fountain  in  Bologna ,  the  colossal  statue 
Apennines  at  Pratohno,  and  many  crucifixes  and 
statuettes  in  gold  and  .silver 

Bologna (biil&'nu.Ital  hdl5'ny.i),  city  (pop  226,771), 
capital  of  Emilia  e  Romagna  and  of  Bologna  prov  , 
N  central  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  and 
on  the  Aemihari  Way  It  is  a  cultural  and  commer- 
cial center  and  an  important  agricultural  market 
Of  pro- Roman  origin,  it  passed  (6th  cent )  under 
Byzantine  rule  and  (8th  cent )  to  the  papacy,  but 
in  the  12th  cent  a  strong  free  commune  was  es- 
tablished The  victory  of  Bologna  over  Kmperor 
FRKDKRICK  II  at  Fossalta  (1249)  added  political 
power  to  its  intellectual  prestige  The  famous 
university  originated  with  its  Roman  law  school 
(founded  late  m  the  llth  cent ),  where  IRNERIUH 
and  Ar<  URBIUS  taught,  the  medical  and  theological 
faculties  and  courses  in  the  liberal  arts  were  added 
m  the  14th  cent  Medieval  Bologna  was  one  of  the 
truly  great  centers  of  learning  m  Europe,  it  con- 
tinued its  tradition  m  the  17th  and  18th  cent ,  when 
Malpigln  and  Galvam  taught  here,  and  it  IB  still 
enjoying  a  very  high  reputation  Printing  has 
nourished  m  Bologna  In  politics,  the  rivalry  be- 
tween Guelphs  and  Ghibellmes  enabled  several 
ambitious  families  to  seize  the  power  (14th-15th 
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cent )  The  Pepoh  were  succeeded  by  the  Visconti 
of  Milan,  and — after  a  short  period  of  papal  dom- 
ination —by  the  BENTIVOGLIO  (1446)  In  1506  Pope 
Julius  II  reestablished  the  papal  rule,  which  was 
interrupted  m  1797,  when  Bologna  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  Cispadane  Republic,  and  resumed  m 
1815  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna  In  1860  Bologna 
voted  its  union  with  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  As 
a  vital  railroad  center  and  a  key  to  the  German  line 
of  resistance  in  the  Second  World  War,  Bologna 
was  heavily  bombed  in  1944-45  The  Gothic 
Church  of  St  Francis  (13th  cent )  and  the  Archi- 
gmnasio,  once  the  seat  of  the  university,  are  the 
most  serious  losses  Bologna  has  retained  a  marked 
medieval  aspect  Many  streets  are  arcaded,  the 
town  hall  (Uth- 16th  cent  ),  the  palace  of  King 
Knzio  (13th  tent),  the  palace  of  the  Podesta 
(13th-  15th  cent  ),  the  two  medieval  leaning  towers 
(named  Asmelh  and  Gansenda  after  two  noble 
families),  and  numerous  fine  churches  of  the  13th 
and  14th  cent  are  among  the  most  notable  ancient 
buildings  of  the  utv  Bologna  has  a  munmpal 
museum  and  an  art  gallery  in  whic  h  Bolognese 
artists  (notablv  FKANCIA,  the  CARRM  <  t,  and  GUIDO 
RENI)  are  best  represented  On  hills  near  Bologna 
are  the  Renaissamo  Church  of  San  Michele  (in 
Bosco)  and  a  former  Carthusian  monastery 
Bologne,  Jean  see  BOLOUN\,  GIOVANNI  DA 
bolometer  see  LANQELY,  SAMVM.,  PIKRPONT 
Bolsena  (bAlsA'tin),  village,  Latmm,  central  Italy,  on 
a  picturesque  crater  lake  and  near  the  site  of  the 
second  VOLSIWI  It  has  an  imposing  castle  (12th 
cent  ),  a  cathedral,  and  several  medieval  buildings 
Here  occurred  (c  1265)  a  reputed  iruraclo — a  doubt- 
ing priest  saw  blood  flow  from  the  Host  at  Mass — 
which  helped  to  dramatize  the  newly  established 
feast  of  Corpus  Christ! 

Bolshevism  and  Menshevism  (bol'shuvTzrp.  hoi'-, 
mfln'shuvlzm),  the  two  main  brandies  of  Russian 
SOCIALISM  from  1903  until  the  consolidation  of  the 
Bolshevik  die  tatorship  under  Lenin  in  the  civil  war 
of  1917-  20  The  Workers'  Social  Dernoc  ratu  party , 
secretly  organized  in  1808  on  the  lines  of  the  cell 
system,  was  based  on  the  doctrines  of  MARXISM 
At  a  convention  in  1903  it  &pht  into  two  groups 
The  larger  group,  led  In  LI-.NIN,  was  <  ailed  the  Bol- 
shemki  [memlxjrs  of  the  majority],  it  advocated 
the  immediate  overthrow  of  the  existing  regime  in 
Russia  through  a  soc  ml  rev  olvition  and  the  c  reation 
of  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  The  minority 
group,  led  by  PLEKHANOV  ,  was  c  ailed  the  }ft,nshe- 
viki  [members  of  the  minority  |  The  Mensheviks 
believed  that  Russia  could  not  pass  from  its  back- 
ward stage  directly  to  the  rule  of  the  proletariat 
but  that  instead  an  intermediary  democratic  or 
bourgeois  regime  had  to  be  developed  first,  as  had 
been  the  case  in  Western  Europe  Although  both 
groups  retained  their  respec  tiye  names,  the  Bolshe- 
viks did  not  for  long  retain  their  numerical  superi- 
ority over  the  Mensheviks  However,  the  two 
groups  were  b>  no  means  the  only  Russian  revo- 
lutionary movements,  among  their  rivals  were  the 
non-Marxist  Social  Revolutionaries,  a  terrorist 
group,  and  the  Constitutional  Democ  rats,  a  liberal 
and  intellectual  reform  movement  Nor  was  there 
a  clear-cut  division  between  Bolsheviks  and  Men- 
sheviks, man>  Socialist  loaders,  such  as  TKOTHKY, 
passed  fiom  one  group  to  the  other  arid  bac  k  again 
The  Russian  Revolution  of  1905  was  due  to  a  com- 
mon (though  not  cooperative)  effort  of  all  revolu- 
tionary and  reformist  movements  In  the  first 
Duma  of  1906,  which  was  boycotted  b>  the  Social- 
ists, the  Constitutional  Democrats  were  the  strong- 
est party,  but  in  1907  the  Social  Democrats  (m 
theory  still  a  single  party)  took  part  in  the  elec- 
tions In  the  First  World  War,  when  the  Bolshe- 
viks were  the  chief  pacifist  propagandists,  the 
cleavage  between  Bolsheviks  and  Metisheviks  be- 
came increasingly  pronoum  ed  Lenin's  revolution- 
ary doctrines  had  also  become  clearly  defined,  un- 
like the  Mcnsheyiks,  he  opposed  cooperation  with 
the  bourgeois  parties  and  believed  in  the  formation 
of  a  small  and  select  party  as  a  revolutionary  in- 
strument rather  than  in  the  Menshoviks'  attempt 
to  appeal  to  the  broad  masses  In  the  RUSSIAN 
Rtvoi  UTION  of  1917  the  Mensheviks  cooperated 
with  the  Kerensky  regime  However,  after  Lenin's 
return  to  Russia,  the  Bolsheviks  gained  (Nov  , 
1917)  the  majority  in  the  Socialist  party  congress 
and  m  the  Soviets  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow  and 
simultaneously  overthrew  the  Kerensky  govern- 
ment In  1918  they  broke  totally  with  the  Men- 
sheviks and  formed  the  Russian  Communist  party, 
which  within  a  few  years  either  absorbed  or  "liqui- 
dated" the  remnants  of  the  Mensheviks  For  bil>- 
hography,  see  COMMUNISM,  MARXISM,  SOCIALISM 
Bolton,  Herbert  Eugene.  187fr  ,  American  historian, 
b  Wilton,  Monroe  co  ,  Wis  ,  grad  Umv  of  Wiscon- 
sin (LLB,  1895),  PhD  Umv  of  Pennsylvania, 
1899  He  taught  history  at  the  Umv  of  Texas 
(1901-9),  Stanford  Umv  (1909-11),  and  the  Umv 
of  California  (191 1-44)  and  became  an  outstanding 
authority  on  Spanish  c  olomal  days  in  the  West  He 
edited  and  translated  numerous  important  journals 
of  Spanish  soldiers  and  priests,  widening  the  printed 
sources  immeasurably,  but  he  is  perhaps  better 
known  for  such  works  as  Texas  m  the  Middle  Eight- 
eenth Century  (1921),  The  Spanish  Bonlerland* 


(1921),  Outpost  of  Empire  (1931.  the  story  of  the 
founding  ot  San  Francisco),  and  the  biographies, 
Rim  of  Christendom  (1936,  on  Father  Eusebio 
Francisco  Kino)  and  Coronado  (1949)  For  these 
sound  studies  of  a  colorful  period  Bolton  employed 
a  prose  that  reflected  his  own  vigorous  and  colorful 
personality  Ho  also  promoted  the  study  of  the 
history  of  the  Americas  as  a  unit  of  human  develop- 
ment, for  this  purpose  he  wrote  a  syllabus,  History 
of  the  Ameruas  (1928),  and  a  survey  of  the  colonial 
period,  W  ider  Horizons  of  Ameiican  History  (1939) 
He  was  also  director  from  1916  to  1940  of  the  Ban- 
croft Library  at  the  Umv  of  California 
Bolton,  Sarah  Knowles,  1841-1916,  American  authoi , 
b  Farmmgton,  Conn  ,  educated  at  Hartford  Fe- 
male Seminal y  She  is  remembered  for  her  numer- 
ous volumes  of  biography  written  for  young  people, 
which  include  Poor  Boys  Who  Became  Famous  ( IS85) , 
Po<n  (Mo  Who  Rtcami  Famous  (1886),  and  Famous 
American  Authors  (1905)  She  and  her  husband 
weie  prominent  in  the  temperance  movement  See 
her  autobiogi  aphy  (ed  by  her  son,  1923) 
Bolton  01  Bolton-le-Moors  (bortun-Ju-mdorz'), 
county  borough  (1931  pop  177,250,  1947  estimated 
pop  100,090),  Lancashire,  England,  NW  of  Man- 
chester and  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Irwell  Very 
early  Bolton  be<  arne  known  for  textile  making 
(woolen  weaving  was  introduced  by  the  Flemings 
m  the  14th  cent  ),  hut  the  modern  industry  dates 
from  the  late  18th  cent  ,  when  spinning  factones 
were  built  and  a  canal  (1791)  put  through  to  Man- 
chester The  inventions  of  Arkwright  and  Cromp- 
ton,  who  were  born  here,  spurred  its  development 
Besides  the  great  textile  plants  (calicoes  and  mus- 
hns  especially),  there  are  foundries,  ironworks 
(there  is  c  oal  in  the  vicinity),  and  paper  and  chem- 
ical factories 

Boltraffio  or  Beltrafflo,  Giovanni  Antonio  Qovnn'm' 
AntcVnyo  holtriFfyo,  fcrfl  ),  1467-1510,  Italian 
painter,  b  Milan,  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vine i  llo 
excelled  in  portraiture  some  of  his  best  works  being 
the  portraits  in  the  y  ilia  on  the  Isoln  Bella,  in  the 
Lago  Maggioie,  in  theBrcra,  Milan,  in  the  IMIZZOIII 
Collection,  Bergamo,  and  at  Cracow  Other  paint- 
ings include  Madonna  and  Child  (National  Ga.ll  , 
London) ,  Madonna  Casio  (Louvre) ,  and  the  fine 
Madonna  with  tht,  Vase  of  Flowers  (Poldi-Pezzoli 
Coll  ,  Milan) 

Boltwood,  Bertram  Borden,  1870-1927,  Ameiican 
chemist  and  physicist,  b  Amhcrst,  Mass  ,  glad 
Sheffield  He  lentifir  School.  Yale,  1892  After  gradu- 
ate study  at  Leipzig  and  Yale  (1'h  D  ,  1897)  he 
taught  at  Yale  until  his  death,  serving  from  1010 
to  1927  as  professor  of  rachoc  hemistry  An  expett 
in  laboratory  tc<  hnique  tyid  apparatus,  he  gave 
muc  h  of  his  energy  to  planning  and  supervising  the 
building  of  the  Sloane  Physics  Laboratory  and  the 
Sterling  (  henustry  Laboratory,  both  at  Yale  His 
resean  h  in  the  field  of  radioactive  elements  resulted 
in  several  important  discoveries  He  discovered 
that  radium  is  a  disintegration  product  of  uranium 
the  disintegration  taking  place  through  an  intei- 
mediate  element  which  he  discovered  and  named 
ionium,  that  the  ultimate  disintegration  product 
of  uranium  is  lead,  or  an  isotope  of  lead  and  that 
ionium  and  thorium  were  elements  which,  when  in 
combination,  could  not  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  any  known  process,  a  cone  lusicm  which  led 
to  the  discovery  h\  others  of  elements  since  called 
isotopes  He  made  a  table,  built  up  after  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  proportion  of  lead  in  uranium  minerals 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  and  various  geo- 
logical ages,  to  determine  the  extent  of  disintegra- 
tion and  therefore  the  age  of  geologic  strata  in 
which  uranium  minerals  are  found  He  ascertained 
that  actinium  is  also  a  disintegration  product  of 
uranium,  but  in  a  different  branch  from  theionium- 
radium-Iead  line,  a  discovery  which  has  important 
bearings  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  elements 

Bolzano  (b6ltH,i'no),  Ger  Boztn  (bo'tsun),  city 
(pop  41,722),  capital  of  Bol/ano  prov  ,  THKNTINO- 
ALTO  ADIOE,  N  Italy,  on  the  Lsaico  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Adige  It  is  the  centei  of  the 
German-speaking pait of S Tyrol  Beautiful  Mpme 
scenery  and  mild  <  hmate  make  Bolzano  a  toun&t 
and  health  resort,  its  position  on  the  Brenner  road 
has  made  it  the  <  hief  commercial  center  of  the 
region  since  the  Middle  Agos,  when  important  fairs 
were  held  here  A  part  of  the  bishopric  of  TRENT, 
Bolzano  and  the  surrounding  region  were  ceded 
(1613)  to  the  Hapsburgs  and  subsequently  followed 
the  fortunes  of  TYROL  Despite  the  German  popu- 
lation Bolzano  was  awarded  to  Italy  in  1919  The 
scenic  charm  of  the  city  is  enhanced  by  its  many 
medieval  houses  and  its  fine  14th-century  cathedi  a) 

Boma  (bo'mu),  town  (pop  11,084),  W  Belgian 
Congo,  a  port  on  the  Congo.  It  exports  coffee, 
cacao,  palm  oil,  and  rubber 

Bombay  (bombs')  -  state  (132,700  sq  mi  ,  pop 
29,998,126),  W  cential  India,  on  the  Aiabian  Sea 
It  contains  within  its  borders  the  Portuguese  colo- 
nies of  Goa  and  Daman  Rough  mountains — the 
Western  Ghats — which  are  ric  h  in  timber,  especially 
teak,  edge  the  narrow  coastal  strip  This  area,  w  ith 
a  very  heavy  rainfall  and  fertile  alluvial  soil,  is  a 
major  source  of  India's  rice  supply  Marathi- 
speakmg  people  make  up  its  dense  population  The 
southern  inland  region,  a  part  of  the  Deccan,  sup- 
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plies  the  best  Indian  cotton  and  a  heavy  crop  of 
millet  Its  relatively  sparse  population  speaks 
Kanarese  The  northern  inland  region,  with  Guje- 
rat-speakmg  inhabitants,  produces  high  grades  of 
cotton  Except  for  manganese,  building  stone,  and 
salt  extracted  from  the  sea,  Bombay  has  no  mineral 
resources  Only  a  quarter  of  the  people  are  engaged 
in  industry,  chiefly  food  processing  and  cotton 
spuming  and  weaving,  or  in  trade  Remains  exist 
flora  the  period  (320-184  B  C  )  when  mu<  h  of  Bom- 
bav  belonged  to  the  Buddhist  Maurva  empire 
Buddhism  was  supplanted  (c  5th  cent  AD)  bv 
Hinduism,  which  has  been  the  major  religion  except 
during  Moslem  control  (13th~  18th  cent )  In  the 
10th  cent ,  Portugal  was  the  leading  foreign  power, 
but  Great  Britain  predominated  in  the  17th  cent 
and  bv  the  eariv  t<tth  cent  had  formed  approx- 
imately the  present  area  into  the  Bombay  pres- 
idency, which  was  subsequently  made  a  province 
After  1947  all  native  states  within  the  former  pro- 
vincial boundary  joined  Bombay,  Baroda  and  Kol- 
hapur  were  the  largest  Bombay  (pop  1, 489,88  3), 
the  capital,  on  the  island  of  Salsette  just  off  the 
coast,  is  the  only  natural  deepwater  harbor  of  W 
India  It  is  the  seat  of  a  university  (founded  1 857) 
The  area  was  ceded  (1534)  to  Portugal  by  the  sultan 
of  Gujerat  Bombay,  after  it  passed  to  Great 
Britain,  was  the  headquarters  (1 668-1858)  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  India  and  during  the 
American  Civil  War  it  expanded  to  meet  the  world 
demand  for  cotton  and  became  the  leading  c  otton- 
bpmnmg  and  weaving  center  in  all  India  To- 
day it  is  a  focus  of  rail  systems  extending  through- 
out the  country  Cotton  and  vegetable-oil  seeds 
are  exported,  and  metals  and  machinery  imported 
Outside  the  city  on  Salsctte  there  aro  Buddhist 
<aves  The  near-by  small  island  of  KLEPHYNTA  is 
noted  for  its  antiquities 

Bomoseen,  Lake  (homuseV),  7J/£  mi  long  and  \H 
nn  wide,  W  Vt  ,  laigest  lake  wholly  within  Ver- 
mont Surrounded  by  wooded  hills,  it  lies  W  of 
Rutland  and  is  a  popular  sumim-i  resort 
Bomu  (bo'moo),  nvor  rising  in  the  southeast  tip  of 
1'rench  Equatorial  Afnca  and  flowing  c  500  mi 
along  the  bordei  of  the  Belgian  Congo  to  the 
[Jbangi  river 

Bon,  Cape  (bfin),  or  Ras  Addar  (ros'  adir'),  head- 
land, NE  Tunisia,  projecting  into  the  Mediteria- 
neati  Sea  toward  Siul\  The  German  fortes  in 
North  Africa  surrendered  in  May,  1943,  to  the 
Vibes  on  the  Cape  Bon  peninsula 
Bona  Dea  (bo'nu  d<vu)  [Latin, =good  goddess],  in 
Rom  in  legend,  eatth-goddess  worshiped  only  by 
women  She  is  identified  with  Maia,  Ops,  DEM>T*  u, 
and  P*  KsbpHONt,  and  has  some  likeness  to  Cybele 
She  was  called  Fauna,  for  (according  to  various 
legends)  she  was  the  daughtei  sister,  or  wife  of 
FVUNUS  Her  name  was  never  spoken  before  a  man 
Bonaire,  Dutch  West  Indies  see  CUHVQAO 
Bonanza  Creek,  stream  of  the  \ukon  which  flows 
into  the  Klondike  river  at  Daw  son  It  was  famous 
foi  placer  mining  in  the  days  of  the  gold  rush  A 
stieam  in  the  Kootenay  dist  of  British  Columbia 
is  also  called  Bonanza  Cieek 

Bonaparte  (bo'nupirt),  Ital  Buonaparte  (bwona- 
pir'ta),  family  name  of  NAPOLEON  I,  emperor  of 
the  Fiench  Hisfathei,  Carlo  Buonaparte,  1746-85, 
a  petty  Corsican nobleman,  was  a  lawyei  in  Ajaccio 
He  supported  Pasquale  P\OLI  (.1768  69),  then 
c  hanged  sides  and  became  one  of  the  staunchest 
leacieis  of  the  pro-Fiench  party  in  Cotsica  Napo- 
leon's mothei,  Letizia  01  Laetitia  Ramolmo  Bona- 
parte (latot'sea  r.imole'no),  1750-lS3b,  had  simple 
\ntues  much  admit  ed  by  her  son's  followers  At 
Napoleon's  court  she  was  given  the  title  Madame 
Mere  After  the  final  downfall  ot  Napoleon  she 
found  icfuge  in  Rome  Tho  eldest  of  the  children 
of  Carlo  and  Letizia  to  survive  infancy  wan  Joseph 
Bonaparte  (zhozFP),  1768-1844  Having  gained 
some  note  as  French  ambassadoi  to  Paima  and  to 
Rome  and  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  Joseph  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States  (1800)  and  represented  France  at  the 
peace  negotiations  at  LuneVille  (1801)  and  Amiens 
(1802).  In  1806  Napoleon  made  him  king  of  Naples, 
which  Joseph  admmistetod  very  inefficiently,  and 
in  1808  he  was  made  king  of  Spam  instead  Thor- 
oughly unsuccessful  in  defending  his  throne  in  the 
PENINSULAR  WAR,  ho  reluctantly  abdicated  m  1813 
Fiom  1815  to  1841  he  lived  mainly  m  the  United 
States — at  Boi  den  town,  N  J  He  died  in  Italy 
Napoleon  I  himself  was  born  m  1769  His  brothei 
Lucien  Bonaparte  (Iusv5'),  1775-1840,  first  became 
pioiument  as  president  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  He  entered  into  close  lelations  with 
Sieyes  and  took  an  important  pait  in  the  coup 
d'6tat  of  18-19  Brumairo  (1799)  By  boldly  harangu- 
ing the  troops  while  the  Council  was  about  to 
outlaw  Napoleon,  who  had  lost  his  nerve,  Lucien 
succeeded  m  dispersing  the  Five  Hundred,  the 
Directory  was  overthrown,  and  Napoleon  became 
First  Consul  However,  Lucien  opposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  empne,  he  mairiea  a  commonei  and 
wont  to  hvo  in  Rome  under  the  protection  of  Pius 
VII  When  Napoleon  made  the  pope  a  pusoner, 
Lucien  sought  to  flee  to  the  United  States  (1810) 
but  was  captured  at  sea  by  the  Butish  and  interned 
m  England  He  returned  to  Italy  m  1814,  was 


made  prince  of  Canmo  by  the  pope,  and  became 
reconciled  with  Napoleon,  who  was  then  in  Elba 
Lucien  returned  to  France  in  the  Hundred  Days, 
and  after  Waterloo  tued  to  secure  the  throne  for 
Napoleon  II  He  died  in  exile  in  Italy  His  sister 
Ehsa  Bonaparte  (aleza'),  1777-1820,  married  Felix 
Pasquale  Bacciochi,  an  insignificant  captain  of 
infantry  Napoleon  made  her  pi  mcess  of  Luccaand 
Piombino  (1805)  and  grand  duchess  of  Tuscany 
(1809)  She  was  a  competent  administrator  and 
was  admired  for  her  intelligence  After  Waterloo 
she  lived  m  retirement  Another  brother,  Louis 
Bonaparte  (IwP),  1778-1846,  was  king  of  Holland 
(1806-10)  He  reluc  tantly  married  (1802)  Hortenso 
de  BEAUHARNAIB  Napoleon  forced  him  to  abdicate 
because  Louis,  more  concerned  for  the  interests  of 
the  Dutch  people  than  for  those  of  France,  defied 
the  lumous  Continental  System  He  died  in  Italy 
His  sister  Pauline  Bonaparte,  1780-1825,  was  Napo- 
leon's favorite  sister  A  woman  of  remarkable 
beauty  but  of  a  vain,  frivolous  character,  she  was 
the  subject  of  considerable  scandal,  involving  even 
her  bi other  She  accompanied  her  husband,  Gen- 
eral LECL&RC  on  the  expedition  to  Haiti  and  created 
a  deep  impression  by  her  luxurious  life  in  a  castle 
on  that  unhappy  ibland  After  Lecletc's  death 
Napoleon  arranged  her  marriage  (1803)  to  Camillo 
Borghese,  a  member  of  the  highest  Roman  nobility 
They  soon  agieed  on  a  separation  Pauline,  made 
princess  of  Guastalla  m  1806,  fell  into  temporary 
disfavoi  with  her  brothei  because  of  her  hostility 
to  Empiess  Mane  Louise,  but  when  Napoleon's 
fortune  failed,  Pauline  showed  herself  moic  loyal 
than  any  of  his  other  sisters  and  brothers  Anothci 
sistei,  Caroline  Bonaparte,  1782-1839,  went  to 
France  with  the  family  m  1793  and  married  Gen- 
eral MURAT  (1800)  Hei  ambition,  joined  with 
that  of  hei  husband,  made  her  grand  duchess  of 
Cleyes  and  Berg  and  later  queen  of  Naples  (1808- 
14)  Theie  she  did  much  to  stimulate  art  and  let- 
ters and  encouraged  the  recovery  of  the  classical 
treasurer  of  Pompeii  and  Naples  Hei  restless 
ambition  was  still  unsatisfied,  the  birth  of  Napo- 
leon's BOH  destroyed  her  hope  of  succession  for  hei 
own  son  She  and  Muiat  entered  upon  intrigues 
with  Napoleon's  enemies  but  with  no  positive  re- 
sult After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Metteimch,  who 
was  passionately  in  love  with  her,  tried  to  save 
Muiat's  throne  Mutat's  lashness,  howevei,  led  to 
his  execution,  and  Caroline  fled  to  Austna  J6r6me 
Bonaparte  (zharom'),  1784  1860,  Napoleon's 
youngest  brother,  seived  in  the  navy  and  wa&  sent 
to  the  West  Indies  On  a  v  isit  to  the  United  States 
he  met  Elizabeth  P \TTERSON,  whom  he  married 
(1803),  although,  as  a  minor,  he  lacked  the  neces- 
saiy  consent  Nap>oleon  refused  to  recognize  the 
marriage  and  had  little  difficulty  in  changing  the 
mind  of  the  flighty  Jerome  for  whom  he  made  a 
new  mate  h  with  Catherine  of  Wuittemberg  (1807) 
J6rorue  became  king  of  \\estphalia  (1807-13), 
fought  m  the  Russian  campaign,  and  led  a  division 
at  Wateiloo  He  was  more  remarkable  for  his 
extravagant  irresponsibility  than  for  administra- 
tive 01  military  skill  Leaving  France  aftei  Water- 
loo, he  icturned  m  1847  and  received  honors  at  tho 
court  of  his  nephew,  Napoleon  III  There  he  was 
known  as  Pi  nice  Jer&me  Of  the  second  generation 
of  the  family  peihaps  tho  most  important  was 
NAPOILON  II,  the  son  of  Napoleon  and  M\RIE 
LOUISE,  although  the  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  Louis, 
Napoleon,  who  became  empeior  as  NAPOLEON  III 
exerc  ised  a  much  greater  influence  on  history  Othei 
later  members  of  tho  house  also  became  prominent 
Charles  Lucien  Jules  Laurent  Bonaparte  (sharl, 
zhul  lorS'),  180.3-57,  prince  of  Canmo,  son  of 
Lucien,  lived  m  the  United  States,  fiom  1824  to 
18.J3  and  was  important  as  a  natuiahst,  particu- 
larly as  authoi  of  American  Ormtholoffy  (4  vols  , 
1825-33,  in  English)  Pierre  Napol6on  Bonaparte 
(pyer  nupolud'),  1815-81.  another  son  of  Lucien, 
after  an  odventuioub  careei  as  soldiei  of  foitune 
became  a  French  politician  Though  a  republican 
he  welcomed  the  empue  of  Napoleon  III  and  lost 
his  following  In  1870  he  killed  the  jouinahst, 
Victor  Noir,  in  the  heat  of  a  quanel  but  was 
acquitted  of  murdei  He  was  notoriously  immoral 
as  wa.s  his  cousin  Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Paul 
Bonaparte  (p6I)  1822-91,  commonly  called  Prince 
Napoleon  or,  moie  familiaily,  Plon-Plon  The  son 
of  J6r6me  and  Catherine  of  \\  urttemberg,  he  was 
named  as  successor  to  his  cousin  Napoleon  III,  in 
case  the  empeioi  died  childle&b  He  was,  howevei, 
a  hbeial  and  an  opponent  of  the  emperor'smeasuies 
in  the  early  years  of  the  empne  His  mum  age 
(1859)  to  Princess  Clotilde,  the  daughter  of  Victoi 
Emmanuel  II,  was  a  nio\  e  in  Napoleon  1  H's  Italian 
policy  Prince  Napoleon  became  pietender  to  tho 
throne  aftei  the  death  of  the  only  son  of  Napoleon 
III,  Napoleon  Eugene  Louis  Jean  Joseph  Bona- 
parte (uzhen',  zha'),  1856-79,  the  Prince  Imperial, 
who  was  killed  while  fighting  the  Zulus  as  a  membei 
of  the  British  army  Napol6on  Victor  Jerome 
Fred6ric  Bonaparte  (vektdr',  fiadarek')  (Victoi 
Bonapaite),  1862-1920,  inherited  the  claims  of 
Punce  Napoleon,  his  father  The  daughtei  of  Je- 
ifime  and  Catherine  of  Wtirttemberg,  the  princess 
Mtthilde  Bonaparte  (rnateld'),  1820-1904,  was  ot 
gieat  prominence  at  the  court  of  Napoleon  III  By 
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his  American  wife,  Elizabeth  Patterson,  Jer6me 
had  a  son,  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonapaite,  1805-70, 
from  whom  the  American  line  is  descended  The 
most  prominent  of  this  line  was  Charles  Joseph 
BONAPARTE  See  Fredenc  Masson,  Napotton  et  sa 
famille  (13  vola  .  1897-1919),  R  MeNair  Wilson, 
Napdeon'tt  Mother  (1933),C  E  Maccartney  and 
J  G  Dorrance,  The  Bonajxirtes  m  America  (1039) 

Bonaparte,  Charles  Joseph,  1851  1921,  US  cabinet 
official,  b  Baltimore,  grandson  of  J6r6me  Bona- 
parte and  Elizabeth  Patterson  A  graduate  of  Har- 
vard Law  Sc  hool,  he  became  a  lawyer  and  political 
leader  in  Baltimore  He  identified  himself  with  re- 
form causes,  and  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
appointed  him  one  of  the  commissioners  to  investi- 
gate conditions  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  in  1905 
appointed  him  Secretary  of  the  Navy  In  Dec  , 
1906,  he  shifted  from  this  office  to  that  of  \ttorney 
General,  which  he  retained  until  the  end  of  Roose- 
velt's administration  He  was  active  m  suits 
brought  against  the  trusts  He  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  for  a  time  the  president,  of  tho 
National  Municipal  League  See  biography  by  J 
B  Bishop  (1922) 

Bonar,  Horatius  (hrtn'ur),  1808-89,  Scottish  clergy- 
man and  hymn  writei  In  1X37  he  became  rnimstei 
to  the  North  Parish,  Keho,  in  1843  Bonar,  with 
his  congregation,  seceded  in  the  movement  leading 
to  the  formation  of  the  frree  Church  He  wrote 
religious  tracts  and  edited  religious  periodicals  and 
collections  of  hymns,  including  Hymns  of  Fmth 
and  Hopt  (3  series,  1857-07)  He  is  remembered, 
however,  for  his  fine  hymns,  such  as  /  Heard  the 
Voice  of  Jestn  Kay 

Bonar  Law,  Andrew    see  LAW,  ANDREW  BONAR 

Bonaventure  (bonuvpn'chur)  or  Bonaventura,  Saint 
(b6"navantoo'ra),  1221-74,  scholastic  theologian, 
cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  Doctor  of  the 
Church,  called  the  Seraphic  Doctor,  b  near  Vi- 
terbo,  Italy  His  original  name  was  Giovanni 
Fidanza  He  entered  the  Franciscan  order,  studied 
at  the  Umv  of  Paris  under  Alexander  of  Halea, 
then  taught  there  until  he  was  made  (1257)  general 
of  hif>  order  and  (U65)  archbishop  of  Paris  He 
died  at  the  Second  Council  of  Lyons,  where  he  was 
a  papal  legate  Among  his  early  philosophic  and 
theological  works  are  commentaries  on  the  Sen- 
tence* of  PETER  LOMB\KD  and  the  "three  little 
works"— Breuloquium  (hng  tr  ,  1946),  The  Fran- 
ciscan Vuswn  (Eng  tr  ,  1937)  and  De  rcductwne 
artium  ad  theologiam  (Eng  tr  ,  1939)  He  suc- 
ceeded m  assimilating  \nstotle's  learning  to  com- 
plete orthodox  Augustiniamsrn  and  wa&  a  propo- 
nent of  strict  RFVLISM  His  later  mystical  work-* 
bring  the  teachings  of  St  B&RNVUDOI  CLAIRVAUX 
and  HUGH  OF  SAINT  VICTOR  to  full  flower  He 
emphasized  the  total  dependence  of  all  things  upon 
God,  and  he  wrote  guides  to  mystic  contemplation 
He  also  wrote  the  official  and  much-translated  life 
ofSt  Francis  Feast  July  14  See  Etienne  Cilson 
The  Philosophy  of  St  Konavcnturt,  (Eng  tr  ,  1938) 

Bonaventure  (bonuvon'chur),  river  of  E  Quebec,  on 
the  Gaspe  Peninsula,  rising  in  the  Shickshot  k  Mts 
and  flowing  75  mi  S  to  Chaleur  Bay  The  nvei 
has  trout  and  salmon  fibbing 

Bonaventure  Island,  2Jjj  mi  long  and  %  mi  wide, 
off  E  Quebec,  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrenee  c  3  mi 
N  of  Perce.  Rock,  forming  a  natural  breakwater 
between  Perc6  and  the  gulf  To  Capt  Peter  John 
Duval,  a  prn ateersnian,  George  III  granted  the 
island  as  a  reward  for  set  vice  Descendants  of 
Duval  still  live  011  the  island  Here  is  the  largest 
bird  sanctuary  on  the  N  \tlantu  coast,  mostly 
herring  gulls,  auks,  crested  cormorants,  sea  parrots, 
gannets,  and  kittiwake  gulls 

Bonavista,  town  (1945  pop  1..399),  E  N  F  ,  on  the 
south  coast  of  Bonavista  Bay  and  N  of  St  John's 
It  is  an  important  fishing  center 

Bonavista  Bay,  N  F  ,  one  of  the  chief  indentations  of 
the  noitheast  coast  The  bay  is  irregular  and  filled 
with  islands  There  are  a  number  of  fishing  towns 
of  importance  on  its  shores  Bonavista  Peninsula 
is  on  the  south  and  ends  in  Capo  Bona\  ista,  whic  h 
marks  the  southern  entrance  to  tho  ba\  and  is  the 
reputed  landfall  m  1497  of  John  Cabot,  the  dis- 
coverer of  Newfoundland  The  fashing  town  Bon- 
ay  ista  is  on  the  south  shore  of  the  bay  and  near  the 
end  of  the  peninsula 

Bond,  Carne  Jacobs,  1862-1946,  American  song 
writer,  b  Janes\ille,  Wis  As  a  child  she  displayed 
unusual  musical  gifts,  but  received  very  little 
tiaimng  Later,  widowed  and  living  in  poverty  , 
she  turned  to  the  writing  of  songs  (both  words  and 
music ),  gi\  ing  concerts  of  them  and  even  publishing 
them  herself  Eventually  the  popularity  of  such 
songs  as  /  Love  You  Truly,  Ju&t  a-\\  earyin'  for 
You,  and  A  Perfect  Day  earned  her  a  fortune  See 
her  autobiography,  Roads  of  Melody  (1927) 

Bond,  Sir  Edward  Augustus,  1815 -OS,  English  librar- 
ian He  was  connected  for  50  years  with  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  first  in  tho  mamistiipt  department 
and  later  (1878-88)  as  principal  librarian  He 
supervised  the  construction  of  wing  for  prints  and 
provided  for  the  printing  of  the  British  Museum 
catalogue  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Paleographical 
Society  and  edited  many  historical  documents 

Bond,  Elizabeth  Powell,  1841-1926,  American  edu- 
cator, b.  Clinton,  N  Y  Fust  an  instructor  (1866- 
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70)  in  calisthenics  at  Vassar,  she  later  went  to 
Swarthmore,  serving  as  dean  from  1890  until  1906 
Her  work  at  Swarthmore  was  important  in  pro- 
moting the  development  of  coeducation  in  the 
East  See  her  Words  by  the  Way  (2  vols  ,  1895- 
1901),  biography  by  E  O  Johnson,  (1927) 
Bond,  George  Phillips,  1825-65,  American  astron- 
omer, b  near  Boston,  grad  Harvard,  1845  He 
became  the  assistant  of  his  father,  William  Cranch 
BOND,  and  in  1859  succeeded  him  as  director  of 
the  Harvard  College  Observatory  Much  of  his 
work  was  done  in  conjunction  with  his  father 
While  they  were  investigating  Saturn  together, 
George  in  1848  discovered  its  eighth  satellite, 
Hyperion  His  observations  led  him  to  reject  the 
previously  held  theory  that  the  rings  of  Saturn 
were  of  solid  structure,  though  his  hypothesis  of 
their  being  in  fluid  state  was  in  turn  soon  discarded 
His  memoir  on  the  Donati  comet  of  1858  m  the 
Annals  of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory,  Vol 
III,  remains  the  most  complete  description  of  a 
great  comet  wluch  has  been  written  His  revision 
of  hia  father's  work  on  the  Orion  nebula  was  pub- 
lished posthumouslv  His  photographs  of  the  moon 
when  taken  to  Europe  in  1851  created  a  sensation 
among  astronomers  there  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
use  of  photography  m  mapping  the  sky,  deter- 
mining stellar  parallax,  and  measuring  double 
stars  He  also  used  photographs  for  determining 
the  comparative  brightness  of  the  planets  See 
E.  8  Holden,  Memorials  of  William  Cranch  Bond 
and  of  His  Son  George  Phillips  liond  (1897) 

Bond,  Sir  Robert,  1857-1927,  Newfoundland  states- 
man, b  St  John's,  N  F  .  educated  in  England  and 
Scotland  Entering  the  Newfoundland  assembly  in 
1882,  he  was  speaker  (1884),  colonial  secretary 
(1889-97),  and  premier  (1900-1909)  The  Hav- 
Bond  Treaty  (1902)  for  reciprocal  trade  with  the 
United  States  failed  of  ratifi<  ation  in  the  U  S 
Senate 

Bond,  Thomas,  1712-84,  Ameiican  physician,  b 
Calvert  co  ,  Md  After  studying  medicine  in  Pans 
he  settled  m  Philadelphia,  where  with  Benjamin 
Franklin  he  secured  funds  for  establishing  (1752) 
the  first  hospital  in  the  country  There  Bond 
served  until  his  death,  inaugurating  in  1766  tho 
first  course  of  clinical  lectures 

Bond,  William  Cranch,  1789-1859,  American  astron- 
omer, b  Portland,  Maine  He  early  aided  his 
father  m  the  trades  of  silversmith  and  olookmaker 
m  Boston  He  soon  became  an  expert  in  the  mak- 
ing of  chronometers  and  by  1812  was  fashioning 
most  of  the  superior  ones  used  by  ships  sailing 
out  of  Boston  He  developed  a  passion  for  astron- 
omy, and,  turning  part  of  his  home  into  an  amateur 
observatory,  he  devoted  all  his  free  time  to  it  In 
1815  he  was  sent  by  Harvard  College  to  Europe 
to  visit  existing  observatories  and  gather  data  pre- 
liminary to  the  building  of  an  observatory  at 
Harvard  In  1839  the  observatory  was  founded, 
and  Bond  supervised  its  construction  and  became 
its  first  director.  In  1847  a  15-inch  telescope,  then 
matched  by  but  one  other  in  the  world  in  size,  was 
installed  With  it  Bond  made  elaborate  studies 
of  sunspots,  of  the  Orion  nebula,  and  of  tho  planet 
Saturn,  publishing  his  results  chiefly  in  the  Annals 
of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory  Together  with 
his  sons  he  developed  the  chronograph  for  auto- 
matically recording  the  position  of  stars,  and  he 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  the  chronometer  and 
telegraph  for  determining  longitude  He  and  las 
son  George  Phillips  BOND  made  the  first  practical 
use  m  America  of  Daguerre's  photographic  process 
applied  to  astronomy  See  E  8  Holden,  Memo- 
rials of  William  Cranch  liond  (1897) 

bond,  in  building,  the  method  of  tying  together  and 
giving  strength  to  a  masonry  wall  by  overlapping 
adjacent  masonry  units,  so  that  vertical  joints  of 
successive  layers  do  not  coincide,  In  brickwork,  to 
which  the  term  is  especially  applied,  there  are 
various  bonds  or  standardized  systems  of  breaking 
joints,  all  of  which  are  combinations  of  bricks  laid 
in  two  ways,  stretchers  (bricks  laid  with  their 
length  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  wall  and  exposing 
their  long  edges)  and  headers  (laid  at  right  angles 
to  the  face  of  the  wall  and  exposing  their  ends) 
American  bond,  usually  called  common  bond  in  the 
United  States,  is  perhaps  the  most  used,  especially 
where  appearance  IB  unimportant,  each  sixth  or 
seventh  course  is  made  up  of  headers,  the  other 
courses  of  stretchers  In  Flemish  bond,  much  used 
for  decorative  purposes,  each  course  consists  of 
alternate  headers  and  stretchers,  each  stretcher 
centered  above  and  below  a  header  In  English 
bond  the  bncks  are  laid  in  alternate  courses  of 
headers  and  stretchers,  each  header  centered  over 
a  stretcher  or  a  j^omt  Clip  bond,  or  diagonal  bond, 
is  formed  by  clipping  off  the  inner  corners  of  the 
face  stretchers  and  laying  diagonal  bonding  bricks 
into  the  notches  thus  made,  it  presents  a  wall  face 
made  up  wholly  of  stretchers  Besides  these  four 
important  bonds  there  are  many  variants  and  com- 
binations used  less  often 

bond,  in  finance,  usually  a  formal  contractual  obliga- 
tion issued  m  writing  as  evidence  of  indebtedness 
It  bears  interest  and  promises  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
of  money  to  the  holder  on  a  definite  date,  and 
security  is  usually  pledged  against  it.  However, 
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bonds  are  sometimes  given  to  secure  performance 
of  a  variety  of  matters  other  than  the  payment  of 
a  sum  of  money  at  a  fixed  date.  Bonds  which  rep- 
resent indebtedness  are  issued  by  corporations, 
other  businesses,  and  governments  ana  are  sold 
to  those  wishing  conservative  investment  They 
are  generally  regarded  as  a  long-term  obligation 
on  the  capital  of  the  issuing  body  The  contract 
is  enforceable  by  law  against  a  corporate  debtor 
but  may  be  unenforceable  against  a  sovereign 
public  debtor  unless  immunity  is  relinquished  The 
bonds  must  be  signed  and  have  a  seal  of  the  issuer 
affixed  Corporation  bonds  which  are  secured  are 
designated  usually  according  to  the  priority  and 
extent  of  their  claim  against  the  assets  upon  which 
thev  have  been  issued  The  sale  of  bonds  was  em- 
ployed successfully  by  the  U  S  government  as  a 
device  to  secure  funds  to  finance  the  prosecution 
of  both  world  wars  Government  bonds  are  backed 
bv  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  government  is- 
suing them,  including  its  taxing  power,  and  some- 
times also  by  specifically  designated  security  Un- 
secured bonds  are  called  debenture  or  income 
bonds  See  Lawrence  Chamberlain  and  G  W 
Edwards,  Principles  of  Bond  Investment  (rev  ed  , 
1927),  Gilbert  Harold,  Bond  Ratings  as  an  Invest- 
ment Guide  (1938),  Leo  Spurrier,  Common  Stocks 
and  Bonds  as  Long-Term  Investments  (1941) 

Bondfleld,  Margaret  Grace,  1873 -,  British  political 
and  trade-union  leader  She  was  a  Labor  member 
of  Parliament  (1923-24,  1926-31),  secretary  to  the 
minister  of  labor  (1924),  and  under  Ramsay  Mac- 
Donald  was  minister  of  labor  (1929-31)  She  wrote 
and  lectured  extensively  on  labor  and  socialist 
movements 

bonding   see  INSURANCE 

Bond  Street,  street  in  London,  famous  for  its  fash- 
ionable shops  Sir  Thomas  Bond  started  building 
it  c  1686,  and  many  well-known  people,  including 
Sterne,  Boswell,  Nelson,  and  Swift,  have  lived  on 
Bond  St 

Bone,  Henry,  1755-1834,  English  enamel  painter 
He  deoorated  china  at  Plymouth  and  Bristol  and 
later  wont  to  London,  where  he  was  employed  in 
making  small  enameled  pieces  and  miniatures  In 
1780  he  exhibited  his  first  picture  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  a  large  enamel  pot  trait  of  his  wife,  which 
immediately  established  his  leputation  In  1800 
he  was  appointed  eiiiiniel  painter  to  the  English 
couit,  an  honor  which  he  enjoyed  for  many  years 

Bone,  Sir  Muirhead  (mui  'Wd),  1876-,  British  etcher 
and  painter,  b  Glasgow  In  the  First  World  War 
he  was  official  artist  at  the  Western  Front  and 
with  the  fleet  in  the  North  Sea  He  was  official 
artist  for  the  admiraltv  from  1940  to  1943  As 
draughtsman  and  dry-point  etcher  he  has  few 
equals  among  his  contemporaries  Old  Spain  (2 
vols  ,  with  text  by  his  wife,  Gertrude  Bone)  was 
published  in  a  limited  edition  in  1936  Bone  was 
knighted  in  1937 

B6ne  (b6n),  city  (pop  77,675),  NE  Algeria,  a  Medi- 
terranean port  The  Carthaginians  founded  a  col- 
ony here,  and  the  Nuimdian  kings  made  it  their 
capital  It  flourished  as  Hippo  Regius  or  Hippone 
under  the  Romans  and  was  a  center  of  early  Chris- 
tianity, the  episcopal  see  of  St  Augustine  Hippo 
declined  after  its  sack  (430)  by  the  Vandals  In 
the  Moslem  period  it  became  an  early  center  of 
piracy  and  was  sacked  by  the  Pisans  and  the  Geno- 
ese in  1034  It  was  of  great  commercial  importance 
in  the  17th  and  18th  tent  Under  France  it  has  be- 
come prominent  for  exports  of  iron  and  phosphates 

bone,  tissue  which  makes  up  most  of  the  SKKI  ETON 
of  mammals  and  certain  lower  forms  In  most 
cases  cartilage  is  first  present,  and  later  salts  are 
deposited,  resulting  in  the  hard  substance  of  bone 
Bones  are  long  and  thin  or  are  flat  and  of  various 
sizes  Long  bones  are  hollow  and  contain  marrow, 
important  m  forming  blood  corpuscles  Bones  arc 
covered  with  a  membrane,  the  periosteum,  from 
which  comes  the  supply  of  blood  vessels  and  nerves 
Bone,  though  apparently  solid,  is  actually  per- 
meated with  microscopic  canals  Disorders  include 
FRACTURE,  infection,  RICKETS,  and  BOWLEGS 

bone  black*  see  CHARCOAL. 

bone  china,  variety  of  porcelain,  developed  by  Eng- 
lish potters  between  1750  and  1800  The  clay  is 
tempered  with  phosphate  of  lime  or  bone  ash 

bone  implements  are  first,  found  in  the  Aurignacian 
phase  of  the  PALEOLITHIC  PERIOD  There  may  have 
been  earlier  examples  which,  because  of  the  perish- 
able nature  of  bone,  have  escaped  preservation 
Since  bone  cannot  be  successfully  shaped  by  chip- 
ping or  flaking,  man  had  first  to  perfect  carving 
and  abrading  tools  of  stone  m  order  to  utilize  bone 
A  tough,  nonbrittle  substance,  it  is  adaptable  for 
many  uses  Awls,  needles,  dart  points,  fishhooks, 
knives,  and  knife  hafts  are  common  manufactures 
Among  contemporary  peoples,  the  Eskimos  are 
skilled  and  artistic  workers  in  bone  Bone  is  often 
used  for  buttons,  knitting  needles,  and  cutlery 
handles 

bone  meal,  finely  ground  bone  used  as  a  fertilizer  foi 
its  content  of  phosphoric  acid  (20  to  25  percent) 
and  nitrogen  (2  to  4  percent)  It  is  slow-acting  and 
one  of  the  safest  of  plant  foods  Bone  meal  is  fed 
to  farm  animals  to  supply  needed  mineral  food 
constituents 


Boner  or  Bonerius,  Ulrich  (dol'rfkh  bft'nur,  boner'- 
fius),  14th  cent ,  Swiss  fabulist,  a  Dominican  monk 
He  was  the  author  of  a  collection  of  beast  fables 
called  Der  Edtlatein  (c  1340),  which  were  derived 
from  Latin  and  German  sources 

boneset  or  thoroughwort,  perennial  composite-flow- 
ered North  American  herb  (Eupotorium  perfolta- 
tum),  having  terminal  clusters  of  small,  chiefly 
white  blossoms  and  pairs  of  leaves  usually  joined 
at  their  basea  around  the  stem  Indian  and  white 
man  alike  valued  the  plant  for  the  bitter  tea  mado 
from  the  leaves  and  flowers,  used  for  treating  colds, 
ague  (whence  the  name  ague  weed),  and  fever,  for 
which  it  was  often  cultivated  in  prdens  It  is  still 
sold  for  medicinal  purposes  Other  species  of  Ev- 
putonum  are  often  called  thoroughwort  and  occa- 
sionally boneset,  eg,  the  purple  boneset  or  JOE- 
PYB  WEED 

Bonham  (bon'um),  city  (pop  6,349),  co  seat  of 
Fannm  co  ,  E  Texas,  NE  of  Dallas  and  near  the 
Red  River,  platted  1837  It  processes  and  ships 
cheese,  cotton,  and  truck  A  replica  of  an  early 
trading  post,  Fort  Ingliah,  is  near  by 

Bonheur,  Rosa  (bunOr7),  1822-99,  French  painter  of 
animals  She  won  a  first  medal  at  the  Salon  of  1 848 
for  her  Plowing  in  the  Nivernais  (Luxembourg  Mus  , 
Pans)  Her  lifelike  and  conscientious  pictures  of 
animals  gained  her  a  wide  popularity,  particular!  \ 
in  England  and  America,  where  much  of  her  best 
work  is  to  be  seen  Among  her  well-known  paint- 
ings may  be  cited  Weaning  the  Calves  and  Horse 
Fair  (both  Metropolitan  Mus )  and  Sheep  in  Re- 
pose (Wallace  Coll  ,  London) 

Bon  Homme  Richard   see  JONEH,  JOHN  PAUL 

Boniface,  Saint  (bontfus,  -fas),  c  676-754',  English 
missionary  monk,  called  the  Apostle  of  Germany, 
b  Devonshire,  England  His  English  name  was 
Winfrid  He  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of 
Nursling,  where  he  became  abbot  (717)  In  716  ho 
made  his  first  trip  to  Friesland  to  aid  the  mission  of 
St  WILLIBRORD,  but  unsettled  conditions  forced 
his  return  In  718  he  left  England  forever  and  went 
to  Rome  (719),  where  GREGORY  II  gave  him  tho 
name  of  Boniface  and  blessed  his  mission  He  was 
consecrated  bishop  in  722  and  archbishop  m  732 
For  his  missionary  work  in  Thunngia.  HPSSC, 
Franc oma,  and  Bavaria,  he  secured  the  support  of 
CHARLES  MARTEL  In  741  he  founded  several 
bishoprics  in  these  lands,  which  were  by  then 
strongly  Christian  After  St  Wilhbrord's  death, 
Boniface  appointed  a  bishop  for  Friesland  In  all 
his  efforts  Boniface  was  aided  by  religious  and 
clerics  whom  he  had  consecrated  Under  his  in- 
spiration the  monasteries  of  Reuhcnaii  (724), 
Murbach  (728)  and  Fulda  (744)  were  founded  n« 
centers  of  learning  Bv  743  Bonifac  o  was  a<  t  ounted 
religious  head  of  Australia  He  was  consecrated 
archbishop  of  Mainz  (745)  He  was  martyred  b\ 
pagans  in  Friesland  Feast  June  5 

Boniface,  Saint,  d  1009,  Gorman  missionary,  known 
also  by  his  lay  name,  Bruno  of  Querfurt  HP 
evangelized  the  Baits  and  died  a  martyr  He  is 
known  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Prussians  Feast 

Boniface  VIII,  1235-1303,  pope  (1294-1303),  an 
Italian  (b  Anagm)  named  Benedetto  Caetani,  suc- 
cessor of  St  CELESTINE  V  and  predecessor  of 
BFNFDTCT  XI  As  a  cardinal  he  was  independent 
of  tho  factions  in  the  papal  court,  and  he  opposed 
the  election  of  Celestino  Boniface  was  elerted  on 
Celestme'H  resignation,  and  his  first  years  were  be- 
deviled by  those  who  had  suffered  from  Celestme's 
retirement—the  Neapolitan*,  the  Colonna  family , 
and  the  extreme  Franciscans,  among  them  Jaro- 
pone  da  Todi  Boniface  reigned  in  a  time  of  crisis 
m  Europe  Ho  wished  to  emulate  St  GREGORY 
VII  and  INNOCENT  III,  but  he  was  no  such  states- 
man, and  the  times  had  changed  He  interfered  in 
Sicily,  but  he  was  openly  flouted  when  Frederick 
III  and  the  Sicilians  forced  Boniface  to  recognize 
Frederick  as  king  He  brought  CHARLES  OP  VA- 
LOIS  into  Italy  to  pacify  Florence  and  succeeded 
only  in  stirring  up  more  trouble  Dante  was  exiled 
in  this  struggle  of  GUKLPHH  AND  GHIBBILINEM 
Boniface's  contest  with  PHIIIP  IV  of  France  was 
the  principal  feature  of  his  career  The  pope  tried 
to  stop  Philip  from  his  illegal  levies  on  tho  clergy 
by  the  bull  Clencis  laicos  (1296),  enunciating  tho 
principle  that  laymen  might  not  tax  clerics  without 
the  consent  of^the  Holy  See  By  Philip's  maneuvers 
Boniface  was  forced  to  abandon  his  position,  and 
by  1928  he  was  on  publicly  good  terms  with  Philip 
The  dispute  began  again  m  earnest  in  1301  with 
the  trial  of  Bemard  SAIBSET,  and  Boniface  never 
again  yielded  Two  of  his  utterances  in  the  contro- 
versy are  famous — the  bull  Ausculta  fill  (1301) 
which  summoned  a  synod  of  French  to  meet  at 
Rome  to  discuss  the  reformation  of  French  affaire, 
and  the  bull  Unam  sanctam  (1302),  an  extreme 
statement  (not  naming  Philip)  of  the  principle  that 
Catholic  princes  as  well  as  others  are  subject  to  tho 
pope  in  temporal  (moral)  and  religious  matters 
Philip  paid  no  attention,  and  in  1303  he  sent  No- 
garet  to  Italy,  soon  proclaiming  his  intention  of 
deposing  tho  pope  Nogaret  found  the  pope  at 
Anagm  and  bullied  him,  the  pope  stood  nrin  and 
was  slapped  by  Nogaret's  companion,  Sciarra 
Colonna  The  outraged  people  of  Anagni  there- 
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upon  drove  out  the  soldiery:  Boniface  was  rescued 
and  escorted  to  Rome,  a  sick  old  man  He  died  in 
a  month  Philip  pursued  Boniface  dead  as  he  had 
alive  In  13 10  he  forced  CLEMENT  V  to  begin  a  proc- 
ess to  determine  whether  Boniface  was  not  really 
heretical,  that  accusation  was  abandoned,  but 
Clement  consented  to  repudiate  such  of  Boniface's 
acts  as  had  hurt  Philip  Boniface,  an  excellent 
canon  lawyer,  planned  and  promulgated  a  new  re- 
vision of  the  code  called  the  Sext  (1298)  He  was 
the  first  to  establish  (1300)  a  holy  year  See  biog- 
raphy by  T  S  Boaae  (1933) 

Boniface  IX,  c  1345-1404,  pope  (138»- 1404),  a  Nea- 
politan named  Pietro  Tomacelli,  successor  of  UR- 
BAN VI  and  predecessor  of  Innocent  VII  He  was 
contemporary  with  tho  Avignon  antipopes  Clem- 
ent VII  (ROBERT  or  GENEVA)  and  Benedict  XIII 
(Pedro  de  LUNA)  By  vigorously  supporting  Lance- 
lot against  tho  house  of  Anjou  m  the  wars  over  the 
Neapolitan  throne  he  brought  Naples  under  the 
Roman  obedience  He  unified  organization  in  the 
Papal  States,  crushed  the  republican  sentiment  in 
Rome,  and  fortified  the  city  To  raise  money  for 
political  ventures  he  greatly  extended  tho  annates 
and  developed  the  granting  of  indulgences  for 
money  He  was  therefore  accused  of  simony 

Boniface  (bon'ufas),  d  432,  Roman  general  Ho 
defended  (413)  Marseilles  against  the  Visigoths 
under  Ataulf,  but,  having  supported  GALLA  PLA- 
CIUIA  m  her  struggle  with  her  brother,  Kmperor 
Honorius,  fled  to  Africa  in  422  There,  aa  semi-in- 
dependent governpr,  he  supported  (424)  VAUCNTIN- 
IAN  III  against  the  usurper  John  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  title  count  of  Africa  Recalled  m  427,  he 
refused  obedience,  and  a  civil  war  between  Africa 
and  the  imperial  government  began  This  struggle 
paved  the  way  for  the  invasion  of  Africa  bv  the 
Vandala  under  Gaiset  ic  (429)  A  true  c  was  patched 
up  l>etween  Africa  and  Rome,  and  Boniface  at- 
tacked the  Vandals  He  was  defeated  and  be- 
sieged (430)  at  Hippo  During  tho  siege  his  erst- 
while friend,  St  Augustine,  died  Beaten  again  m 
431,  he  was  recalled  to  Italy  by  Plat  idia  to  assist 
her  against  the  general  AETIUB  Bonifat  e  defeated 
Aetma  (437)  but  died  of  a  wound  re(eived  in  battle 
The  historian  Procopius,  without  convincing  evi- 
dence, made  Boniface  responsible  for  inviting  tho 
Vandals  into  Af  nc  a 

Bonifacio,  Jos6  (zhtfozfi'  bunlfa'tsPo).  176J'-1838, 
Brazilian  statesman,  scientist,  ana  author  His 
full  name  was  Jose  Bonifat  10  de  Andrada  e  Silva 
He  studied  in  Europe  and  gained  fame  as  a  geolo- 
gist in  Portugal  before  returning  (1819)  to  Brazil 
There  he  was  at  tive  in  the  movement  for  a  consti- 
tution and  for  emancipation  of  the  slaves  A  min- 
ister under  tho  regency  of  Pedro  I,  he  became  the 
guiding  spirit  of  the  movement  that  ended  with 
Brazilian  independent  e  (1822)  He  was  minister  of 
the  interior  and  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  new  em- 
pire, but  whon  ho  and  his  brother*  joined  the  oppo- 
sition ho  was  exiled  (1823-29)  He  was  later  ret  on- 
tiled  to  Pedro  I  and  served  (1831-33)  as  tutor  to 
Pedro  II  He  is  generally  regarded  as  the  chief 
founder  of  independent  Brazil 

Bonifacio  fbdntfa'cho),  town  (pop  1,755),  S  Corsica, 
France,  facing  Sardinia  asross  the  Strait  of  Boni- 
facio (7  mi  wide)  The  oldest  town  of  Corsica,  it 
was  founded  (c  828)  on  the  site  of  a  citadel  built 
by  Boniface  I,  count  of  Tuscany  It  later  passed 
to  Pisa  and  to  Genoa  There  is  a  church  (12th- 
13th  cent )  in  Pisan  style  The  citv,  surrounded  b> 
a  rampart,  is  medieval  in  character 

Bonifay  (bontfa'),  town  (pop  1,924),  co  seat  of 
Holmes  co  ,  NW  Fla  ,  neai  the  Ala  line  just  E  of 
the  Choctawhatchee,  m  a  livestock  and  farm  area 

Bonington,  Richard  Parkes  <b6n'-),  1801-28,  Eng- 
lish painter  In  1817  the  family  moved  to  Calais, 
and  his  first  art  study  was  with  LOUI&  Francia,  who 
taught  him  water  color  Bonington  studied  in  Pans 
at  the  Ecolo  des  Beaux-Arts  and  in  1820  entered 
the  studio  of  Gros  There  he  formed  a  close  friend- 
ship with  Delacroix,  who  inculcated  in  him  an  in- 
terest in  medieval  subjects  Bonington  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  close  link  between  the  English 
landscape  painters  Constable  and  Turner  and  tho 
budding  school  of  French  romanticists  He  won 
early  recognition,  receiving  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Salon  of  1824,  but  died  of  tuberculosis  at  the  early 
age  of  27  In  him,  England  lost  a  very  promising 
painter  Perhaps  beat  known  for  his  water  colors, 
Bonington  also  brought  to  his  oil  painting  a  direct- 
ness and  dexterity  unusual  in  his  day  and  was  a 
masterly  lithographer  Represented  m  the  Louvre 
and  m  most  important  British  galleries,  Bonington 
is  best  seen  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  London  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  has  two  marines  and  a  laud- 
scape  See  Hugh  Stokes,  Oirtin  and  Bonington  ( 1923) 

Bonin  Island8(b6'nm),  Jap  Ogaaawara-aunto,  vol- 
canic island  group  (40  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop  7,361),  N 
Pacific,  535  nautical  mi  S  of  Tokyo  The  largest 
and  most  important  island  is  Chichi-jima,  site  of 
Port  Lloyd,  the  chief  harbor  of  the  group  The 
principal  products  arc  sugar  cane,  coca,  and  orna- 
mental coral  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Japanese,  there  are  some  Koreans  and  Forrnosans 
Discovered  hi  1643  by  Spaniards,  the  islands  were 
claimed  by  Japan  in  1875  and  placed  under  the 
Tokyo  prefecture  in  1880.  After  the  group  was 
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surrendered  in  1945  to  the  United  States  with 
Japan's  defeat  in  the  Second  World  War,  it  was 
occupied  by  American  troops 

Bonivard,  Frangois  de  see  BONNIVARD,  FRANCOIS  DE 

Bonn  (bon),  city  (pop  94,694),  in  the  former  Rhine 
Prov  of  Prussia,  NW  Germany,  on  the  Rhine 
Dating  from  Roman  times,  it  was  the  residence 
(1263-1794)  of  the  electors  of  Cologne  and  the  scene 
(1346)  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  IV  as  king  of 
the  Romans  It  is  the  seat  of  a  famous  university 
(founded  1784,  suppressed  1797,  reconstituted 
1818)  Bonn  has  preserved  the  house  in  which 
Beethoven  was  born  The  city  passed  to  France 
in  1801  and  to  Prussia  in  1815  It  suffered  much 
destruction  in  the  Second  World  War  The  minster 
(1  Hh-I3th  cent )  and  the  electoral  palace,  housing 
the  university,  were  severely  damaged  In  1948-49 
delegates  from  the  parts  of  Germany  occupied  by 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  met 
hero  to  write  a  constitution  for  Western  GERMANY, 
of  which  Bonn  became  the  temporary  capital 

Bonnard,  Pierre  (pyfcV  b6nar'),  1867-1947,  French 
painter,  lithographer,  and  illustrator  He  early 
joined  the  Independents  and  from  1891  exhibited 
with  them  regularly  A  postimpressiomst,  he  is 
known  for  his  luminous  and  decorative  uae  of  color 
Bonnard  is  famous  for  his  intimate  interiors  in  oil 
and  also  for  his  lithographs  and  illustrations  He 
is  represented  in  galleries  in  France  and  the  United 
States  See  study  by  Charles  Terrasse  (1927) 

Bonnat,  L6on  Joseph  Florentin  (lad'  ah&zef '  fl&ratcV 
b&na'),  1833-1922,  French  portrait  atid  historical 
painter  He  enjoyed  many  academic  honors  and  is 
best  known  for  his  portraits  of  famous  men,  includ- 
ing Thiers,  Victor  Hugo,  Pasteur,  and  Dumas  fils 
Bonnat  is  well  represented  m  the  Luxembourg  Mu- 
seum, Pans,  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum 

Bonner,  Robert,  184J4  99,  American  newspaper  edi- 
tor, b  Londonderry,  Ireland  He  emigrated  to 
America  in  1839  and  learned  tho  printer's  trade  on 
the  Hartford  Courant  In  1851  he  purchased  the 
Merchants'  Ledger  in  New  York,  renaming  it  the 
Ledger  Ho  published  much  fiction,  paid  unheard- 
of  prices  for  articles  by  such  people  as  Longfellow, 
Tennyson,  and  Dirkens,  and  used  unusual  adver- 
tising methods  He  made  his  profits  fiom  circula- 
tion alone,  which  reached  nearly  500,000  His 
wealth  went  latgely  for  race  horses,  and  he  was 
probably  the  most  prominent  turfman  of  his  day 

Bonners  Ferry,  village  (pop  1,345),  co  seat  of 
Boundary  co  ,  N  Idaho,  on  the  Kootenai  near  tho 
Canadian  boundary,  im  1894  Long  a  lumbering 
town,  it  is  now  a  farm  center  in  a,  well-irrigated  re- 
gion In  Mav,  1948,  floods  forced  temporary  evac- 
uation of  the  village 

Bonner  Springs,  city  (pop  1,837),  NE  Kansas,  on 
the  Kansas  river  and  W  of  Kansas  Citv,  me  1898 
Cement  is  made  here 

Bonnet,  Charles  (shilrl'  bona'),  1720-93,  SWHS  nat- 
uralist and  philosopher  He  was  the  first  to  de- 
scribe parthenogenesis  among  aphid's  His  works  on 
plants  contain  misconceptions  Among  his  books 
are  Trail  f  d'lnsrctologie  (1745)  and  Contemplation 
de  la  nature  (1764-65) 

Bonnet,  Georges  (zh6rzh),  1889-,  French  politician, 
a  Radical  Socialist  As  finam  lal  expert  he  v\  as  prom- 
inont  at  international  conferences  on  reparations 
and  other  economic  questions  He  was  ambassador 
to  the  United  States  (1937)  arid  several  times 
finance  minister,  notably  m  the  Chautemps  cab- 
inet (1937  -38)  His  stringent  fiscal  polity  and  his 
demand  for  extraordinary  powers  caused  the  fall  of 
the  government  \s  foreign  minister  (1938-39) 
and  minister  of  justice  (1939-40)  and  as  member 
of  the  Vithy  National  Council  (1941),  Bonnet 
helped  to  draft  the  Munich  Pact  and  championed 
appeasement  of,  and  collaboration  with,  Germany 

Bonnet,  Joseph  ftlie  Georges  Marie  (zhdzof  ale' 
zhfirzh'  mare'),  1884-1944,  French  organist  and 
composer,  pupil  of  Guilmant  at  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire He  became  organist  at  the  Church  of  St 
Eustache,  Pans,  m  1906  and  later  toured  Europe, 
tho  United  States,  and  Canada  as  a  concert  or- 
ganist Ho  compiled  an  anthology,  Historical 
Organ  Recitals  (6  vols  ,  1917-40),  and  composed  a 
number  of  organ  pieces 

Bonne  Terre  (bontar'),  city  (pop  3,730),  E  Mo, 
SW  of  St  Louia,  in  a  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt,  and 
Ijmestone  region,  me  1864 

Bonneyille,  Benjamin  Louis  Eulalie  de  (bon'vfl), 
1796-1878,  American  army  officer,  trader  in  the 
Far  West,  b  France,  grad  West  Point,  18"!  5  Serv- 
ice at  frontier  posts  acquainted  him  with  the  fur 
trade  In  1832,  having  obtained  leave  from  the 
army  and  financial  backing  from  New  York  mon- 
eyed men,  he  led  an  expedition  of  110  men  to  the 
Green  River  rendezvous  of  fur  traders  and  com- 
menced three  years  of  trade  and  exploration  As  a 
trader  he  was  a  failure,  but  ho  was  not  forgotten  as 
a  swaggering,  colorful  figure  who  helped  to  open  the 
RockyMt  country  He  took  the  first  wagon  tram 
across  South  Pass  Bonneville  was  restored  (1836) 
to  the  army  after  his  cjversta^ed  leave,  served  m 
the  Mexican  War  and  at  frontier  posts,  and  retired 
in  1861.  Washington  Irving  added  much  to  Bonrie- 
ville's  fame  by  writing  The  Adventures  of  Captain 
BonneviMe,  USA 

Bonneville  Dam,   NW  Oregon,  in  the  Columbia 
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river,  o40  mi  E  of  Portland,  built  1933-37  by 
U  S  army  engineers  under  the  authorization  of 
Congress  The  river  is  divided  bv  Bradford  Island, 
and  the  spillway  dam  in  the  north  channel  has  an 
over-all  length  of  1,450  ft  and  a  crest  elevation  of 
187  ft  above  the  lowest  bedrock  In  the  south 
channel  are  the  powerhouse  and  the  navigation 
lock  The  dam  was  designed  for  flood  control,  navi- 
gation, and  power  Ten  generators  (installed  1938- 
43)  make  this  a  major  unit  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant power  developments  of  the  United  States 

Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  see  STUAHT,  CHARLES  ED- 
WARD 

Bonmvard  or  Bomvard,  Francois  de  (fraswii'  du 
bonSvar'),  c  1493-1570,  Swiss  hero  of  Byron's  "The 
Prisoner  of  Chillon  "  As  prior  of  St  Victor,  near 
Geneva,  he  supported  the  revolt  of  GENEVA 
against  Charles  III  of  Savov,  who  kept  him  prison- 
er from  1519  to  1521,  and  again,  at  CHILLON,  from 
1530  to  1536,  when  the  Bernese  stormed  the  castle 
His  chronicle  of  Geneva  was  first  published  in  1831. 

Bononcini  (bonoriche'ne)  or  Buononcim  (bw&-), 
musical  family  of  Modena,  Italy  Giovanni  Maria 
Bononcini  (jovan'n?  mAre'a),  1640-78,  choirmaster 
of  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni,  was  a  composer  and 
the  author  of  a  treatise  on  practical  music  (1673) 
His  son,  Giovanni  Batttsta  Bononcini  (bat-tcs'fi) , 
c  1672-c  1750,  was  a  composer,  chiefly  of  opera* 
In  London  he  was  the  associate  and  later  the  nval 
of  HANDEL  The  opera  Mutio  Scevola  (London, 
1721)  was  a  pasticcio  by  Bonotu  mi  Fihppo  Mattel, 
and  Handel,  Handel's  att  l>eing  judged  the  best 
After  failing  in  his  opcratit  ventures,  and  charged 
with  plagiarism,  Bononcini  left  England,  spending 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  obscure  wanderings  Another 
son,  Marc  Antonio  Bononcini  (antd'nyo),  1675 
1726,  wrote  many  operas  produced  in  Venice,  and 
one,  Camilla  (London,  1706),  influenced  the  Eng- 
lish fashion  for  Italian  opera  In  172=1  he  became 
musical  director  to  the  duke  of  Modena 

Bonpland,  Aime  Jacques  Alezandre  (ami'  zhftk' 
ftleksa'dnl  boplaO,  1773-1858,  French  naturalist 
He  was  with  HIJMBO&DT  on  las  travels  in  Spanish 
America  and  wrote  several  works  on  the  plants  of 
Mexico  and  South  America  which  ho  had  collected 
on  this  journey  For  a  time  ho  was  diret  tor  of 
Empress  Josephine's  gardens  at  Malmaison  His 
real  name  was  Goujaud 

Bonsels,  Waldemar  (val'dumilr  bon'zPls),  1881-, 
German  traveler,  novelist,  and  poet  His  Indian 
Journey  (1912,  Kng  tr  ,  1928),  his  best  seller  The 
Advtntures  of  Maya,  the  Bee  (1912,  Eng  tr  .  1922), 
and  Hearen  Folk  (1915,  Eng  tr  ,  1924)  as  well  as 
the  tnloRj  Notes  of  a  Vagaliond  (1918-23,  Eng  tr  , 
1931)  and  the  novel  Adernturft  of  Mano  (1927, 
Eng  tr  ,  19 U),  were  popular  in  both  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  although  somewhat  florid  and 
sentimental  He  has  also  written  plays  and  short 
stones 

Bontempelli,  Massimo  (mas'somo  bont&npe'ric) , 
1884-,  Italian  novelist  and  critic  At  one  time  a 
convert  to  futurism  and  a  dramatist,  he  is  best 
known  for  his  fiction — bizarie,  intellectual,  and 
beautifully  written  Among  his  works  are  the 
novels  La  mta  operosa  [the  active  life]  (1920)  and 
//  figlio  di  due  madn  [the  son  of  two  mothers) 
(1933)  For  translations,  see  F  M  Guercio,  An- 
thology of  Contemporary  Italian  Prose  (1931)  and 
The  European  Caravan  (ed  by  Samuel  Putnam 
and  others.  1931)  See  also  Domemco  Vittonni, 
The  Modern  Italian  Novel  (1930) 

bonus,  an  extra  amount  m  money ,  bonds,  or  goods 
over  what  is  normally  due  The  term  is  applied 
especially  to  payments  to  employ  ees  either  for  pro- 
du<  tion  (wage  incentive)  in  excess  of  the  normal  or 
aa  a  share  of  surplus  profits  The  wage  incentive  as 
evolved  bv  Frederick  W  Taylor  was  designed  not 
only  to  increase  production  but  to  reward  the  more 
skillful  and  more  energetit  workers  The  hourly  or 
weekly  wage  was  to  be  figured  as  payment  for  a 
standard  rate  of  work,  and  the  workers  who  ex- 
ceeded this  standard  wen?  to  receive  a  Iwmus 
However,  the  system  foil  into  disfavor  with  labor 
unions  bet  ause  rate  cutting  was  often  resorted  to 
when  bonuses  became  too  high  Industrial  engi- 
neers of  the  1930s  realized  that  definite  standards 
of  accomplishment  and  quality  must  be  set  to  make 
wage  incentives  workable  Many  firms  have  used 
an  annual  bonus  plan  for  distributing  abnormal 
profits  to  both  salaried  employees  and  wage  earn- 
ers In  the  Second  World  War  the  War  Production 
Board  recommended  a  bonus  to  all  workers  m  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  increase  in  production  In 
the  inflation  following  the  war  many  employers 
paid  a  cost-of-hving  bonus  to  make  the  real  wage 
equal  to  what  it  had  been  before  The  term  IB  also 
applied  to  payments  to  soldiers  in  addition  to  reg- 
ular pay  and  insurance  Veterans  of  the  First 
World  War  lobbied  to  obtain  a  bonus  for  their  mili- 
tary servico  In  1924  each  veteran  received  an  ad- 
justed compensation  certificate  entitling  him  to  a 
payment  averaging  $1,000  to  be  made  m  1045  In 
1932  about  15,000  unemployed  veterans  formed 
the  "Bonus  Expeditionary  Force"  and  marched  to 
Washington  to  demand  immediate  payment  of 
these  certificates  President  Hoov er  ordered  troops 
to  oust  them  from  Federal  property  In  1936  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  permitting  the  veterans  to  cx- 
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change  thoir  certificates  for  cashable  bonds.  Most 
states  voted  veterans'  bonuses  after  the  Second 
World  War  See  W  W  Waters,  B  E  F  the  Whole 
Story  of  the  Bonus  Army  (1933),  C  W  Lvtle,  Wage 
Incentive  Methods  (rev  ed  ,  1942),  J  tf  London, 
Wage  Incentive!  (1944),  V  D  Kennedy,  Union 
Policy  and  Incentive  Wage  Method*  (1945). 
Bonvalot,  Pierre  Gabnel  Bdouard  (pyoV  gabrSSl' 
adwftr'  bdVftlO').  1851-19JJ,  French  explorer  and 
author  In  1880-82  he  visited  central  Asia,  ex- 

Slored  Kohistan,  and  returned  to  France  by  way  of 
ukhara,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Caucasus  In 
1886  he  made  the  first  crossing  of  the  Pamirs,  from 
Ferghana  to  Chitral.  India  He  crossed  Tibet  from 
Lob  Nor  to  Tengn  Nor  (1889).  traversed  Asia 
from  Siberia  to  Tonkin  (1889  90),  and  led  an  offi- 
cial mission  to  En  tot  to,  Ethiopia  His  works  in- 
clude De  Moscou  en  Bactnane  (1884),  De  Pans  au 
Tonkin  A  (raven  Tibet  incnnnu  (1892),  L'Asie  in- 
eormiif  (1806),  and  Marco  Polo  (1925) 
book  The  word  book,  has  come  to  have  many  mean- 
ings, e  K  .  any  collection  of  sheets  of  paper,  wood, 
or  other  material  sewed  or  bound  together  (such  as 
a  bankbook),  a  division  of  a  written  work  (books 
of  the  Bible,  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War) ,  and  an 
account  (keeping  books)  The  primary  meaning 
today  is,  however,  a  written  work  either  in  man- 
uscript or  in  printed  form  that  is  of  substantial 
length  V  printed  book  is  distinguished  from  a 
pamphlet  in  that  it  is  larger  (some  would  limit  a 
book  to  works  of  more  than  64  or  more  than  96 
pages)  It  is  distinguished  from  a  periodical  in  that 
it  is  a  unit  and  issued  as  such,  thus  an  annual  or 
yearbook  may  be  considered  either  as  a  period- 
ical or  as  a  book  The  printed  book  is  distinguished 
m  size  by  the  number  of  times  the  original  large 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  the  t\  pe  is  printed  has 
been  folded,  as  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  and  duodeci- 
mo These  sizes  have,  howey  er,  been  standardized 
to  measurements,  the  standard  ex  tavo  book  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Library  Association,  not 
less  than  20  cm  and  not  more  than  25  cm  in 
height  Books  apparently  did  not  come  into  exist 
ei»  e  for  some  time  after  writing  was  widespread, 
for  the  INSCRIPTION  cannot  be  considered  a  book 
even  under  the  widest  definition  Fragmentary 
early  papyri  represented  literature  in  ancient  Egv  pt 
and  may  possibly  be  considered  as  books,  though  it 
ia  customary  to  speak  of  the  BOOK  ot  IHF  DEAD  as 
the  first  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus  books  The  (  unei- 
form  tablets  gathered  into  the  great  Ass>rmn  li- 
brary of  Assur-bam-pal  represented  an  enormous 
collection  of  works,  but  the  book  as  we  know  it 
may  be  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Egyptian  writ- 
ings on  pap\  rus  The  \  ast  literature  of  the  Greeks 
was  mostly  written  on  large  sheets  of  papjrus, 
which  were  glued  together  and  rolled  up  The  rolls 
varied  greatly  in  size,  many  of  them  were  about 
1  ft  wide  and  about  30  ft  long  when  unrolled 
The  method  of  having  the  leaves  held  togethei  in 
quires  in  the  fashion  of  the  modern  book  seems  not 
to  have  originated  until  about  the  2d  cent  A  D 
The  manuscripts  m  leaves  are  commonly  called 
codices  (though  the  term  codex  may  also  be  loosely 
used  for  any  ancient  manuscript)  Most  of  the  a<  - 
tive  Roman  production  of  books,  therefore,  was 
also  in  rolls  From  at  least  the  earl\  part  of  the 
2d  cent  BC  the  more  permanent  vellum  (a  t>pe 
of  fine  PARCHMENT)  was  also  used  for  writing  books, 
and  this  grew  to  be  verj  popular  in  the  Middle 
Ages  when  books  were  copied  by  monks  in  the 
scriptoria.  An  astonishing  number  of  copies  of 
books  were  made  by  the  method  of  writing  by 
hand,  and  there  was  what  might  even  be  railed  a 
publishing  mdustr>  in  ancient  Rome,  but  the  pro- 
duction of  books  in  great  quantity  had  to  await  the 
introduction  of  printing,  which  was  invented  in 
Chuia  (where  the  hrst  book  may  have  been  printed 
in  the  9th  cent )  and  was  introduced  to  Europe  in 
the  15th  cent  To  a  verv  large  extent  the  history 
of  the  book  was  henceforth  the  history  of  PRINT- 
ING The  development  of  the  book  and  book  print- 
ing was  very  rapid  (see  TYpt),  and  by  the  16th 
cent  the  art  and  skill  of  bookmaking  had  reached 
great  heights  Bookselling  emerged  as  a  sizable 
business,  which  increased  over  the  centuries  with 
the  spread  of  education  and  improvement  of  trans- 
portation The  various  forms  of  the  book  as  we 
know  them  today  emerged  early,  but  developments 
in  printing,  binding,  and  design  produced  a  bewil- 
dering number  of  variations  See  also  LIBRARY, 
MANUSCRIPT,  PUBLISHING,  WHITING  For  a  brief 
and  excellent  bibliography,  see  Helltnut  Lehman  n- 
Haupt,  One  Hundred  Hooks  about  Bookmaking 
(1949).  See  R  B  McKerrow,  An  fnlrotJuftwn  to 
Bibliography  for  Literary  Studejits  (1928),  M  Ihn, 
Black  on  White  the  Story  of  Books  (1932),  F  G 
Kenyon,  Books  and  Headers  in  Ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  (1  <m),  Edward  Chiera,  They  Wrote  on  Clay 
(1938),  Lawrence  C  Wroth,  ed  ,  A  History  of  the 
Printed  Book  (1938),  Helhnut  Lehmann-Haupt 
and  others,  The  Book  in  America  (1939),  Douglas 
C  McMurtne  The  Book  (3d  ed  .  1943) 
bookbinding  The  art  and  business  of  bookbinding 
lx>gan  with  the  protection  of  parchment  manu- 
scripts with  boards  Papyrus  had  been  in  rolls, 
but  sheets  of  parchment  could  bo  folded  and  fas- 
tened together  with  sewing.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
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the  practice  of  making  fine  bindings  for  these  sewed 
volumes  arose  to  great  heights  of  skill,  books  were 
rare  and  precious,  and  some  of  the  bindings  were 
exquisitely  beautiful  The  principle  of  folding  and 
sewing  together  sheets  m  small  lots,  then  combin- 
ing those  lots  with  tapes  and  sewing  and  fastening 
boards  on  the  outside  as  protection,  was  the  same 
m  the  medieval  monastery  as  m  the  modern  book 
bindery.  The  invention  of  PRINTING  greatly  in- 
creased the  demand  for  the  bookbinder's  work — 
in  fact,  made  it  into  an  established  business  The 
best  binding  is  still  done  by  hand,  the  binding  is 
made  on  the  hook  In  machine  binding  (called  cas- 
ing), the  cover  or  case  is  made  separate  from  the 
book  and  then  glued  to  it  The  covering  of  the 
boards,  usually  called  the  binding,  is  usually  of 
cloth,  heavy  paper,  \cllum,  leather,  or  imitations  of 
leather  The  preferred  leathers  are  morocco  and 
calfskin  Calfskin  bindings  are  sometimes  deco- 
rated by  marbling  Tooling  of  the  binding  is  either 
blind  (i  e  ,  without  metal  or  color)  or  in  a  color,  a 
metal,  or  an  imitation  of  a  metal  See  Douglas 
Leighton,  Modern  Bookbinding  (1035),  Hellmut 
Lehmann-Haupt,  ed  ,  Bookbinding  in  America 
(1941),  Douglas  Cockerel!,  Bookbinding  aiui  the 
Care  of  Books  (1948) 

bookkeeping,  the  keeping  of  systematic  and  conven- 
ient records  of  money  transactions,  to  record  what 
the  transac  tions  were  and  when  they  took  place  and 
to  reveal  the  amounts  and  sources  of  the  losses  and 
profits  for  any  given  period  Proper  bookkeeping 
should  also  reveal  the  nature  and  value  of  the  assets 
and  liabilities  and  the  net  worth  of  tho  business  at 
the  close  of  that  period  Such  records  arc  kept  in 
columnar  form,  using  separate  columns  for  date, 
explanation,  and  value  Other  columns  may  be 
added  In  general  two  sets  of  columns  are  used,  a 
money  value  being  assigned  to  all  assets  and  all 
liabilities  of  tho  business,  the  assets  being  placed  in 
one  set  of  columns  and  the  liabilities  m  another  set 
Such  an  arrangement  is  called  double  entrv  At 
any  time  the  books  may  be  "balanced"  bv  totaling 
each  ( olumn  and  subtracting  the  less  total  from 
the  greater  to  give  either  a  surplus  or  a  deficit 
Tho  result  is  called  tho  net  worth  The  process 
of  analy  zing  all  items  into  one  set  of  columns  or  tho 
other,  i  e  ,  into  tho  debit  side  or  the  credit  side, 
is  called  journalizing,  since  the  analyzed  items 
are  placed  in  a  hook  called  a  journal  or  day- 
book, which  is  the  book  of  first  entrv  of  transac- 
tions as  they  oc  cur  Separate  accounts  of  persons 
or  sections  are  kept  m  a  book  called  a  ledger  Tho 
transfer  of  items  from  the  journal  to  the  lodger  is 
called  posting  In  large  businesses  tho  journal 
is  at  the  outset  broken  into  many  sections,  each 
concerning  a  separate  function  of  tho  business,  such 
as  sales  purchases,  notes  receivable,  notes  payable, 
sales  return,  purchases  ictuin,  and  cash  Books 
from  which  or  to  which  postings  aro  made  are 
known  as  principal  books  Books  of  another 
class  arc  <  ailed  auxiliary  books  Sue  h  are  in- 
voice, inventory,  order,  cash,  sales,  bill,  and  check 
hooks  There  is  usually  kept  a  "controlling  ac- 
count," m  which  all  tho  minor  accounts  are 
totaled  only,  for  ease  in  balancing  At  any  time  tho 
state  ot  a  business  may  be  ascertained  by  compiling 
a  '  balance  sheet,"  which  indicates  the  net  worth  by 
totaling  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  business  m 
two  columns  and  showing  a  balance  A  profit  and 
loss  statement  is  tho  same  thing  in  classified  and 
detailed  form  and  for  a  period  between  two  bal- 
ame  sheets  Single-entry  bookkeeping  enters  all 
debits  and  credits  in  a  single  set  of  columns  in  a 
journal  and  labels  each  entry  Dr  (debit)  or  Cr 
(credit)  Thus  m  a  single  entry  only  one  element  of 
a  transaction  is  entered,  in  double  entry  both 
elements  are  entered  Single  entry  fails  to  give 
detailed  information  as  to  the  sources  of  gam  or 
loss  "Tabular"  bookkeeping  is  a  later  form,  umng 
more  columns,  usually  one  for  each  department 
The  "slip  system"  uses  carbon  copies  of  original 
entries  to  be  arranged  as  convenient,  or  the  slips 
themselves  constitute  the  original  entries  and  are 
kept  in  filtng  cases  Card  ledgers  have  ea(h  ac- 
count on  a  separate  card  in  a  file  e  ase  The  slip 
system,  card  lodgers,  and  loose-leaf  ledgers  are 
adapted  to  the  use  of  bookkeeping  ma<  limes  Such 
machines  include  those  for  registering  cash  sales, 
adding,  multiplying,  dividing,  subtracting,  card 
and  loose-leaf  ledger,  order  writing,  billing,  tabu- 
lation, and  posting  The  Babylonians,  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  kept  business  records  Double 
antry  seems  to  have  been  first  developed  in  the  14th 
and  15th  cent  by  the  north  Italians,  hence  it  has 
been  called  the  Italian  method  Thence  the  system 
spread  to  the  Netherlands,  England,  and  elsewhere 
Single  entry  developed  later  In  recent  years  book- 
keeping has  been  greatly  improved  and  many  me- 
chanical devices,  such  as  those  already  mentioned, 
have  been  invented  Vouchers,  slips,  and  cards 
have  taken  the  place  of  bound  books,  especially 
in  large  businesses  See  also  ACCOUNTING 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  title  given  to  the  service 
book  used  in  the  Church  of  England  and  in  other 
Anglican  churches  The  first  complete  English 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  published  m  1549 
under  Edward  VI  Essentially  it  was  a  selection 
and  translation  from  the  BREVIARY  and  the  MISSAL, 


with  some  additions  from  other  sources  It  was 
made  compulsory  by  an  act  of  uniformity  Re- 
vision, undertaken  by  Thomas  CRANMER,  resulted 
m  the  Prajer  Book  of  1562,  which  showed  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  reformers  then  resident  m  Eng- 
land, for  it  made  possible  a  wide  diversity  of  views 
regarding  the  Eucharist,  all  justified  by  this  official 
service  book  This  prayer  book  was  m  use  only 
about  oight  months  before  Queen  Mary's  repeal 
legislation  brought  back  the  Latin  rite  In  1559, 
under  Elizabeth,  the  Prayer  Book  of  1552  was  re- 
stored in  a  slightly  altered  version  From  1645  to 
1660,  under  tho  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate, 
the  prayer  book  was  suppressed  In  a  new  revision 
after  the  Restoration,  it  was  again  declared  the 
only  legal  service  book  for  use  in  England  by  an 
act  of  uniformity  (1662)  Alterations  m  the  1662 
revision  were  largely  those  making  for  liturgical 
improvement  In  England  no  further  revision  of 
importance  has  been  adopted  A  revised  form  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  in  1927  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  but  rejoc  ted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons It  was  resubmitted  (with  certain  modifi- 
cations) in  1928  and  again  rejected  In  1780,  when 
the  first  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Chunh(  see  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  PROT- 
ESTANT) in  tho  United  States  met,  a  reyised 
version  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
adopted,  it  embodied  such  changes  as  were  re- 
quired by  tho  new  conditions  For  greater  flexi- 
bility in  matters  of  worship  and  for  conformity 
with  present  times,  revised  forms  were  prepared 
in  1802  and  1928  See  histories  of  the  prayei  book 
by  Percy  Dearmer  (1033)  and  Verney  Johnstono, 
Ernest  Evans,  and  L  C  Lewis  ( 1 949) ,  J  W  Hutor 
and  G  J  Cleaveland,  The  American  Book  of  (Com- 
mon Prayer  (1949) 

Book  of  Concord,  name  under  which  the  collected 
documents  of  the  authoritative  c  onfessions  of  faith 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  were  published  in  1580, 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
The  Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  creeds  were 
included  with  the  paituular  Lutheran  confessions 
which  had  appeared  from  1540  to  1580  Those 
wore  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Apology  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  Sc  hmalkald  Articles,  Lu- 
ther's Larger  and  Smaller  Catechisms,  and  the 
Formula  of  Concord 

Book  of  Kells  seo  KH.LLS,  Co  Meath,  Ireland 
Book  of  the  Dead,  Egyptian  text  established  in  its 
present  form  m  the  XXVI  dynasty  (ht>}-525  B  C  ) 
The  greater  part  of  its  charms,  formulas,  and  other 
funerary  literature,  however,  is  found  in  pyiimid 
mscuptions  and  in  papyri  dating  from  tho  XVIII 
dynastv  (1580-1350  BC)  It  contains  somo  ac- 
count of  tho  afcerworld  andjnany  of  the  basic  ideas 
of  EGYPTIAN  HKLIGION  Tho  hrst  English  transla- 
tion was  by  Samuel  Bitch,  the  most  celebrated  by 
Sir  Peter  Lo  Page  Renouf 

bookplate,  a  label  pasted  in  a  book  to  indicate  owner- 
ship, called  also  tx  hbni  [from  the  books  of  I  The 
bookplate  is  usuallj  of  paper  on  which  heraldic  or 
other  designs  aro  engraved  or  printed  A  cla\ 
tablet  (7th  cent  B  C  ).  reading,  "Property  of  As- 
surbampal,  king  of  the  world,  king  of  Assyria," 
has  been  found  Tho  earliest  printed  bookplates 
date  from  c  1480  in  Germany  Durer  designed  and 
engraved  a  number  of  bookplates  In  colonial 
America,  Henry  Dnnster,  the  hrst  president  of 
Harvard  (1640-54),  hud  three  different  bookplates 
which  lie  brought  from  England  A  Stephen  Daye 
bookplate  of  1642  ma>  have  been  printed  here,  but 
the  John  Cotton  plate  of  1674  certainly  was  Paul 
Revere  was  well  known  for  his  bookplate  engrav- 
ings Another  early  Ameru  an  bookplate  engraver 
was  Nathaniel  Hurd  See  J  B  L  Warren  (Lord 
De  Tablev) ,  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Bookplates  (1880) , 
Walter  Hamilton,  Datid  Book-Plates  (1895),  W 
G  Bowdom,  The  Rise  of  the  Book  Plate  (1901) 
bookworm,  popular  name  foi  seveial  insects  which 
bore  through  books,  c  g  ,  the  diugstore  beetle,  the 
spider  beetle,  and  the  deathwatch  beetle  Damage 
is  also  done  to  books  by  the  book  louse,  which  is 
sometimes  called  deathwatch 

Boole,  George,  1815-64,  English  mathematician  and 
logician  He  bee  ame  professor  at  Queen's  College 
Cork,  in  1849  He  wrote  An  Investigation  of  the 
Laws  of  Thought  (1854)  and  works  on  calculus  and 
differential  equations 

boomerang  (boo'murJlng),  missile  in  tho  form  of  a 
c  urved  club  used  as  a  weapon  Tho  boomerang  of 
the  Australian  aborigines  (from  whom  tho  name 
is  denved)  is  made  in  two  types  The  smaller  boom- 
erang (1%  to  2  ft  long)  is  used  only  for  sport  and 
is  made  and  thrown  so  that  it  descnbos  a  circ  lo  with 
a  diameter  of  50  ft  or  more  and  returns  to  the 
thrower  Using  it  tequires  great  skill  The  larger 
or  war  boomerang  does  riot  return  The  boomerang 
is  best  known  as  an  Australian  implement,  but 
throwing  sticks  have  been  (and  are)  used  by  vari- 
ous peoples  across  the  woild,  such  as  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Assyrians,  natives  of  India  (who  devel- 
oped ivory  and  steel  boomerangs) ,  and  the  early 
Indian  inhabitants  of  the  American  Southwest 
Some  boric  implements  found  in  Western  Europe 
are  usually  thought  to  be  throwing  sticks  used  by 
prehistoric  man  there.  The  throwing  knife  used  by 
some  African  natives  works  on  the  same  principle. 
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Boone,  Daniel,  1734-1820,  American  frontiersman, 
b  Olev  (now  Exoter)  township,  near  Reading,  Pa 
The  Boones,  English  Quakers,  left  Pennsylvania  in 
1750  and  settled  (1761  or  1752)  in  the  Yadkm  val- 
ley of  North  Carolina  Daniel  served  as  a  wagoner 
m  Braddock's  ill-fated  expedition  (1755)  against 
Fort  Duquesne  (Pittsburgh)  and  almost  certainly 
took  part  in  Gen  John  Forbes's  successful  march 
on  the  same  place  in  1758  He  made  a  trip  to  Mor- 
ida  after  that  region  became  British  teintory  m 
1763,  but  his  wife,  the  former  Rebecca  Bryant, 
whom  he  married  in  1756,  refused  to  settle  there 
This  was  one  of  the  few  times  she  vetoed  his  plans, 
for  she  was  a  typically  courageous  frontier  woman 
who  more  than  fulfilled  one  third  of  Daniel's  pre- 
scuption  for  happiness — possession  of  "a  good  gun, 
a  good  horse,  and  a  good  wife  "  Boone  did  a  little 
farming  and  much  hunting,  first  visiting  (1707) 
Kentuc  ky  on  one  of  his  long  hunts  He  had  hrst 
heard  of  Kentuc  ky  from  John  Finley,  veteran  In- 
dian trader,  during  the  Braddock  c  arnpaign  After 
Finley,  14  years  later,  turned  up  in  the  Yadkm  val- 
le>  aa  an  itinerant  peddler  and  repeated  his  mar- 
velous tales,  Boone,  with  a  small  party,  explored 
(1709-71)  the  region  thoroughly  and  was  delighted 
at  its  prospects  Indian  attacks  turned  back  his 
hrst  colonizing  attempt  (1773),  but  in  March,  1775, 
as  advance  agent  for  Richard  HLNDFRSON  and  the 
TRANSYLVANIA  COMPANY  and  with  an  armed  band 
of  30  men,  he  blazed  the  famous  Wn  DERNFSH  ROAD 
and  founded  Booriesboro  (or  Boonehl>orough)  on 
the  Kentucky  river  Henderson  arrived  m  a  few 
weeks  with  additional  settlers,  and  later  in  the 
same  season  Boone  guided  a  second  party,  includ- 
ing his  family  When  Kentuc k\  was  made  a  c  ounty 
of  Virginia  in  1776,  he  was  elected  a  captain  of 
militia  In  the  American  Revolution,  while  cm  a 
Kaltmajcmg  expedition  to  the  Blue  Licks  on  the 
Lit  king,  Boone  and  his  party  were  captured  (Pcb  , 
1778)  by  Shawnee  Indians  and  taken  to  British 
headquarters  at  Detroit  Highly  regarded  b\  the 
Indians  he  was  adopted  into  the  tribe  Boone  de- 
luded his  captors  into  thinking  that  he  would  pre- 
vail on  the  other  settlers  to  surrender,  hut,  after 
four  months  of  c  aptiv  itv ,  he  csc  aped  in  time  to  pre- 
pare Boonesboro  for  an  attack,  which  failed  A 
disgruntled  element  charged  Boone  with  disloy- 
alty, and  though  he  was  promptly  acquitted  and 
elected  major,  he  left  Boonesboro  and,  after  col- 
le<  ting  his  familv,  which  had  returned  to  North 
Carolina  after  his  capture,  founded  (1779)  a  now 
settlement,  Boone's  Station,  near  what  is  now 
Athens,  Kv  He  was  made  lieutenant  colonel  of 
the  militia  and  sheriff  of  newly  oigamzed  lajettc 
co  and  was  elected  to  the  first  of  several  terms  as 
lepiesentative  m  the  \irginia  legislature  \ftcr 
the  \merican  Revolution  he  moved  to  Mavsville, 
whore  he  dealt  in  land  and  kept  a  tavern  Later  ho 
lived  at  Point  Pleasant  (now  W  Va  )  and  around 
1795  settled  in  what  is  now  Nicholas  co  ,  Kv  His 
titles  to  large  tracts  of  land  were  adjudged  unper- 
feit,  and  despite  his  services  to  Kentuc kv,  he  lost 
his  best  holdings  through  ejectment  suits  Dis- 
gusted, Rebecca  and  he  followed  (1799)  a  son  to 
Missouri,  where  the  Spanish  government  granted 
him  a  large  tract  in  the*  lemrne  Osage  valley  and 
made  him  district  magistrate1  When  the  United 
States  assumed  jurisdiction  over  this  temtoiy  after 
the  Louisiana  Put  chase  (1803),  his  land  titles  wore 
again  found  to  be  defective,  but  the  direct  inter- 
cession of  Congress  restoied  part  of  his  acreage 
HIM  adventures  bee  ame  well  known  through  the  so- 
called  autobiographic  ill  account  which  appeared  in 
the  widolv  read  Diacouiif,  Stttlemtnt,  and  Present 
Stab  of  Kintmkc  (17S4),  bv  John  I-IIHON,  and 
Lord  Byron's  versos  cm  him  in  Don  fuan  gave  his 
name  international  prominence  Tho  host  biog- 
laphv  is  John  Bakeless,  \fasttr  of  th<  H  iWrrmss 
Daniel  Iloone  (1939)  See  also  biographies  by 
R  G  Thwaites  (1902)  and  Stewart  Edward  White 
(1922) 

Boone  1  City  (pop  12,373),  co  seat  of  Boone  co  , 
central  Iowa,  N  of  Dee  Monies  and  on  the  Des 
Monies  river  Laid  out  m  IS65  bv  the  railroad, 
it  annexed  (1887)  theneai-bv  rival  tow  n  of  Boones- 
boio  (founded  IS51)  It  is  a  railroad,  mduatnal, 
and  mining  center  with  various  manufactures  and 
deposits  of  coal,  clav,  and  gravel  It  has  a  junior 
college  Ledges  State  Paik  is  near  bv  2  Town 
(pop  1,788),  co  seat  of  Watauga  co,  W  NC, 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  S  of  Bristol,  Tenn  ,  settled  in  the 
18th  cent  It  is  a  resort  in  a  farm  and  livestock 
area  Boone  lies  in  territory  once  occupied  by  the 
WATAUCJA  ASSOCIATION  The  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College  is  here,  and  a  state  fish  hatchery 
is  near  by 

Boonesboro,  locality,  central  Ky  ,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Kentucky  river  and  SE  of  Lexington  It 
was  an  early  settlement,  named  for  Daniel  BOOVE, 
who  built  a  small  fort  here  (1775)  under  orders 
from  the  TRANSYLVANIA  COMPANY,  organized  bv 
Richard  HENDERSON.  It  was  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  Transylvania  for  several  voara  and  was 
frequently  the  object  of  Indian  attacks 

Booneville.  1  City  (pop  2,324),  a  co  seat  of  Logan 
co  ,  W  Ark  ,  m  a  farm  area  of  the  Ouachita  foot- 
hills Near  by  are  the  state  tuberculosis  sanato- 
rium and  the  Ouachita  National  Forest  2  Town 
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(pop  1,893),  co  seat  of  Prentiss  co  ,  NE  Miss  ,  8 
of  Cormth,  m  a  farm  area,  settled  1859,  me  1809. 
Sheridan  won  a  Civil  War  battle  here  (1802) 

Boonsboro,  town  (pop  938),  NW  Md  ,  SE  of  Hagers- 
town  It  is  famous  for  its  Crystal  Grottoes 

Boonton,  town  (pop  0,739),  N  N  J  ,  NNK  of  Morns- 
town,  settled  1700,  me  1807  Boonton  had  the 
first  bakehte  factory  Radio  communication  ap- 
paratus is  made  here 

Boonville  1  City  (pop  4,520),  oo  seat  of  Warnck 
co  ,  SW  Ind  ,  NK  of  Evansville,  platted  1818  Its 
products  include  coal,  tobacco,  and  flour  Scales 
Lake  State  Forest  is  near  by  2  City  (pop  6,089), 
c  o  seat  of  Cooper  c  o  ,  c  entral  Mo  ,  on  the  Missouri 
river  and  W  of  Columbia,  in  a  gram  and  livestock 
area  The  region  was  settled  m  1810,  the  city  laid 
out  m  1817  Corncob  pipes  are  manufactured 
Kemper  Military  Academy  (junior  college,  1844) 
and  a  state  training  school  for  boys  are  here  A 
Civil  War  battle,  resulting  in  Union  victory,  was 
fought  near  by,  June  17,  1861  3  Village  (pop 
2,070),  central  NY,  N  of  Utica,  settled  c  1791, 
me  1855  It  is  a  trade  center  for  a  dairy  region 
Walter  D  Edmonds  was  born  here 

Bo5tes  (bd-o'tfz)  [Gr  , -plowman],  northern  con- 
stellation which  contains  the  bright  star  Arcturus 
It  is  one  of  the  earliest  constellations  recorded  In 
old  stai  atlases  it  is  represented  by  a  man's  figure 
holding  with  one  hand  two  leashed  dogs  and  bear- 
ing a  spear  or  staff  in  the  other  hand 

Booth,  name  of  a  family  prominent  in  the  SALVATION 
AHM^,  founded  by  William  BOOTH  His  wife, 
Catherine  Mumford  Booth  (1829-90),  whom  he 
married  in  1855,  played  a  leading  pait  in  the 
foundation  and  development  of  the  Salvation  Ar- 
my, particularly  devoting  herself  to  the  work 
among  women  and  children  Their  eldest  son, 
Bramwell  Booth  (1850-1929).  succeeded  his  father 
in  1912  as  general  of  the  Salvation  Army  Another 
son,  Ballmgton  Booth  (1859-1940),  hrst  was  com- 
mander (1885-87)  of  the  Army  in  Australia  and 
then  was  commander  (1887-90)  in  the  United 
States,  where  his  wife,  Maud  Charlesworth  Bal- 
lmgton Booth  (1805-1948).  shared  his  labors  In 
1890  they  withdrew  from  the  Salvation  Army  and 
founded  the  VOLUNTEFKH  OF  AM*  KIC  A  A  daughter 
of  William  Booth,  Emma  Moss  Booth-Tucker 
(1800-1903),  was  in  charge  (1880-88)  of  the  in- 
ternational training  homes  of  the  Salvation  Army 
She  and  her  husband,  I<  redenc  k  St  George  do 
Latour  Booth-Tucker  (1853-1929),  who  had  re- 
signed from  the  India  civil  service  to  join  the 
Salvation  Army,  jointly  commanded  the  \rrny  in 
the  United  States  from  1896  until  her  death  m 
190$,  upon  their  marriage  he  had  added  Booth 
to  his  name  See  also  BOOTH,  Ev\Nc.LLiNt  Com 

Booth,  Barton,  1081-173  i,  English  actor  The  lead- 
ing tragedian  of  his  time,  he  won  fame  as  Brutus, 
King  Leai,  and  Henry  VI 11  and  as  the  Ghost  in 
Hamlet  He  was  engaged  by  Betterton  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  1700-1704,  accompanied  him  to  the 
new  Haymatket  Theatre  jn  1705,  and  became,  by 
command  of  Queen  \nnc,  one  of  the  joint  managers 
of  Diuiy  Lane  c  1713 

Booth,  Charles,  1840-1910,  English  social  investi- 
gator, pioneer  in  developing  the  social  survey' 
method  \ided  by  such  notable  social  scientists 
as  ()c tana  Hill,  Beatnep  Webb  and  Graham  Bal- 
four,  he  made  an  exhaustive  statistical  study  of 
poverty  in  London,  showing  its  extent  causes, 
and  location  This  was  published  as  Life  and 
Labour  of  the  People  in  Lon<lon  (17  vols  ,  1891- 
190})  Booth  was  also  active  in  reform  groups  in 
the  interest  of  the  poor  and  aged  His  other 
writings  include  Old  -\ni  Pcmwni  and  the  \ged 
Poor  (1899)  and  Industrial  i'nrcitand  Trade  I'nwn 
Policy  (W\4)  See  Charles  Kooth  aMcmoii  (1918) 

Booth,  Edwin,  1833-9 1,  American  actor,  b  Tudor 
Hall,  noar  Bel  Air,  Md  The  second  son  of  Jumus 
Brutus  Booth,  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Boston 
Museum  (1849)  as  Tressel  to  his  fathers  Richard 
III  \fter  years  of  touis  to  California,  Hawaii, 
and  Australia,  he  appeared  in  New  York  (1857) 
as  Sir  Giles  Oveireach  m  Massmger's  Artr  Way  to 
Pay  Old  D<bts  and  aa  Richard  III,  with  instan- 
taneous succ  ess  He  created  a  piofound  impression 
as  Lear,  Richelieu,  and  Shy  lock  In  1804,  he 
leased  the  Winter  Garden  theater,  New  York, 
where  a  performance  of  Hamlet  gave  him  fame 
His  magnificent  Shakspenan  productions  at  the 
Winter  Garden  terminated  m  1805,  when  his  broth- 
ei  John  Wilkes  BOOTH  assassinated  Lincoln  Edwin 
Booth  was  forced  to  retne,  but  returned  (1800)  to 
play  Hamlet  to  enthusiastic  audiences  In  1809 
he  built  the  Booth  Theatre,  New  York,  wheie  he 
continued  his  career,  presenting  such  stars  as  Sal- 
vini  and  Riston  in  Shakspere  until  his  bankruptcy 
(1873)  His  English  touis  (1801-02,  1880-82),  his 
association  with  Lawrence  Barrett  (1887-89),  and 
his  appearances  with  Helena  Modjeska  (1889-90) 
all  met  with  success  In  1891  ho  made  his  last 
appearance  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  MUSK  as 
Hamlet  The  founder  and  first  president  of  the 
Play  er's  Club,  he  bequeathed  his  New  York  homo 
to  this  organization  Booth  had  grace,  gentleness, 
and  a  restraint  that  was  rare  in  the  theater  of  his 
tune  He  was  the  first  great  American  tragedian. 
See  Lawrence  Hutton,  Edwin  Booth  (1893) ,  Rich- 
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ard  Lockndge,  The  Darling  of  Misfortune  (1932), 
E  M  Royle,  Edwin  Booth  CM  /  Knew  Him  (1933) , 
Otis  Skinner,  The  Last  Tragedian  (1939),  Stanley 
Kimmel,  The  Mad  liootha  of  Maryland  (1940) 

Booth,  Evangelme  Cory,  1805-,  general  of  the  SAL- 
VATION ARMY,  b  England,  daughtei  of  William 
Booth  At  the  age  of  17,  she  began  evangelistic 
preaching  She  was  held  c  ommtssioner  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  in  London  for  five  \ears,  commander 
of  the  Army  in  ( 'anada  from  1895  to  1904,  and  com- 
mander in  the  United  States  from  1904  to  1934 
Miss  Booth  was  general  of  the  international  Salva- 
tion Army  from  1934  to  1939  Her  works  include 
Love  Is  All  (1925),  Songs  of  the  Evangel  (1927),  and 
Woman  (1930)  See  also  BOOTH,  family  See 
biography  by  P  W  Wilson  (1948) 

Booth,  John  Wilkes  (wflks),  1838-05,  American 
actor,  the  assassin  of  Abraham  LINCOLN,  b  near 
Bel  Air,  Md  ,  son  of  Jumus  Brutus  Booth  and 
brother  of  Edwin  Booth  He  made  his  debut  at  17 
in  Baltimore,  toured  widely,  and  soon  became  a 
star,  winning  acclaim  for  his  Shakspenan  roles 
Unlike  the  rest  of  his  family,  Booth  wan  an  ardent 
Confederate  sympathizer  He  had  joined  (1859) 
the  Virginia  militia  company  which  assisted  m  the 
capture  of  John  BIIOWN,  but  did  not  enter  (  onfcd- 
erate  service  in  the  Civil  War  Instead  the  charm- 
ing egomaniac  continued  with  his  theatrical  career 
in  the  North  For  some  six  months  in  1804-05  he 
laid  plans  to  abduct  Lincoln  and  carry  him  to 
Richmond,  a  scheme  which  was  frustrated  when 
Lincoln  failed  to  appear  (March  20,  1805)  at  the 
spot  where  Booth  and  his  six  fellow  conspirators 
la>  in  wait  On  Good  Jrnday,  April  14,  1805, 
Booth,  having  learned  that  Lincoln  planned  to  at- 
tend Laura  Keene's  performance  of  Our  American 
Cousin  at  Ford's  Theater  in  Washington  on  that 
evening,  plotted  the  assassination  of  the  President 
(a  deed  he  probabl>  first  had  in  mind  only  a  few 
days  before),  Vice  President  Andrew  Johnson,  and 
Secretary  of  State  William  H  Seward  Lewis 
Thornton  Powell,  who  called  himself  Pavne,  guided 
bv  David  E  Herold,  senouslv  wounded  hew  ard 
and  three  others  at  Seward's  house  George  A 
Atzerodt,  assigned  to  Johnson,  lost  his  nerve  The 
mam  act  Booth  naturally  reserved  for  himself  His 
crime  was  performed  a  little  after  10  P  M  ,  when 
he  entered  the  presidential  box  unohseived,  sud- 
denly shot  Lincoln,  and  vaulted  to  the  stage  (break- 
ing his  left  leg  in  the  process)  shouting  "Sic  senior 
turannis'  The  South  is  avenged'"  He  then  went 
behind  the  scenes  and  down  the  back  stairs  to  a 
waiting  horse  upon  which  he  made  his  escape  Not 
until  April  20,  after  a  hysterical  two-week  search 
by  the  anm  and  secret  service  forces,  was  ho  dis- 
covered, hiding  in  a  barn  on  Garrett's  faim  near 
Bowling  Green,  Caroline  co,  Va  The  barn  was 
set  afire  and  Booth  was  either  shot  bv  his  puisuers 
or  shot  himself  rather  than  surrendei  Although  it 
has  been  said  that  no  dead  body  was  ever  more 
completely  identified,  the  myth,  completely  un- 
supported bv  evidence,  that  Booth  escaped  has 
persisted  (see,  for  example,  Izola  Forrester,  This 
One  Mad  Act,  1937)  For  the  fate  of  others  in- 
volved, see  SMUUTT,  M\m  LIG&NIA,  and  Mum> 
SAMC  M  \I»K\M>M<  See  also  D  M  De  Witt  The 
Assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (1909),  Lloyd 
Lewis,  Myths  aftei  Lincoln  (1929) ,  Franc  is  Wilson, 
John  Wilkes  Booth  (1929),  Asia  Booth  Clarke 
Booth's  sister,  The  Unlocktd  Book  (written  1874, 
pub  1938),  Philip  Van  Doren  Stern.  The  Man 
Who  A*t/Z«/Limoin(1930),G  S  Br>an,  The  Great 
American  Myth  (1940) 

Booth,  Jumus  Brutus,  1790-1852,  English  actor 
After  experience  in  the  provinces  (1813-15),  he 
appeared  at  Co  vent  Garden,  plavmg  lago  to  Ed- 
mund Kean's  Othello  and,  in  1817,  Richard  III, 
the  fii^t  role  to  establish  him  as  a  rival  of  Kean  In 
1821  he  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  spent 
most  of  his  remaining  life  He  had  a  full,  nc  h  voic  e 
and  an  imposing  presence,  and  his  portravals  of 
Richard  111  Shvlock,  Brutus,  and  Sir  Giles  Ovcr- 
roac  h  made  him  one  of  the  great  figures  in  the  19th- 
centurv  theater  He  had  three  sons,  Edwin  Booth, 
who  surpassed  him  as  an  actor,  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
and  Jumus  Brutus  Booth.  Jr  See  Starile>  Kimmel, 
The  Mad  liootha  of  Maryland  (1940) 

Booth,  William,  1829-1912,  English  religious  leader, 
founder  and  first  Kenernl  of  the  SALVATION  ARMY, 
b  Nottingham  (  onverted  at  15,  he  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  Church 
in  1852,  hut  in  1861  he  began  independent  evange- 
listic work  In  1865,  with  the  able  help  of  his  wife, 
Catherine  Booth,  he  started  the  East  London  Re- 
vival Soc  letv  (soon  known  as  the  Christian  Mis- 
sion) in  Whitechapel,  London  The  Christian 
Mission  developed  in  1878  into  the  Salv  ation  Arm> 
General  Booth,  a  remarkable  organizer,  traveled 
widolv,  extending  the  field  of  labor  to  other  parts 
of  the  world  and  winning  recognition  wherever  he 
went  His  best-known  book  is  In  Darkest  England 
and  the  Way  Out  (1890)  See  also  BOOTH,  family 
See  biographies  by  G  S  Railton  (2d  ed  ,  1912), 
Harold  Begbie  (1920),  and  St  John  Ernne  (1934) 

Boothbay,  boatbuilding  town  (pop  1,370),  S  Maine, 
S  of  Wiscasset,  settled  1630,  me  1764  It  grew  as 
a  shipping,  shipbuilding,  and  fishing  center  and  in 
the  20th  cent,  developed  as  a  resort  and  artists' 
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Boothbay  Harbor,  town  (pop  2,121),  was    Boras,  Swed    Boras  (tx5oros')»  city  (pop 

'     '  '         Alvsborg  oo  ,  8W  Sweden,  on  the  Viake  river 

corporated   in   1622, 
manufacturing  center 


colony  ,  ,, 

set  off  in  1889    A  summer  theater  was  opened  in 
1934    There  IB  a  Federal  fish  hatchery 
Boothia  Peninsula  (b<5o'th6u),  N  Canada,  the  north 


51,651), 
In- 
is  an  important  textile 


chards,  for  seed  treatment,  and  for  dusting  It  was 
originated  in  France  and  was  for  a  long  time  the 
most  important  fungicide  in  use  According  to  the 
formula  for  use  on  most  plants,  4  Ib.  of  copper  sul- 


crmnost  tip  of  the  North  American  mainland    It  is    borax  [Arabic],  compound  of  sodium,  boron,  and     phate  are  mixed  with  4  Tb  of  lime  and  50  gal   of 

-     oxygen,  a  hvdratod  (see  HYDRATB)  crystalline  salt      wat 


almost  an  island,  being  connected  with  the  mam 
land  only  by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Boothia  Top- 
ographically and  in  climate  it  is  like  the  islands  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean  Only  a  narrow  strait  separates 
it  in  the  north  from  Somerset  Island  To  the  east 
the  Gulf  of  Bootlua  separates  it  from  Baffin  Island 
The  peninsula  was  discovered  and  explored  (1829- 
33)  by  John  Ross  and  named  for  a  patron  of  the 
expedition.  Sir  Felix  Booth  Near  the  southwest 
end  the  expedition  of  Sir  John  FHANKLIN  ended  in 
traged\  Roald  AMUNCSEN  explored  the  peninsula 
again  m  1903-5  The  north  magnetic  pole  is  m  the 
peninsula 

Booties,  county  borough  (1931  pop  76,770,  1947 
estimated  pop  67,480).  Lancashire,  England,  near 
Liverpool  and  011  the  east  hank  of  the  Mersey  It 
has  extensive  docks  adjacent  to  those  of  Liverpool 
Besides  shipping,  its  industries  include  tanning, 
engineering,  and  flour  milling 

bootlegging,  in  the  United  States,  the  illegal  distribu- 
tion or  production  of  liquor  and  other  such  prod- 
ucts First  practiced  when  liquor  taxes  were  high, 
it  was  instrumental  in  defeating  attempts  to  regu- 


iter     For  sal  soda  Bordeaux,   see  BURGUNDY 

MIXTURE 


When  pure  it  appears  as  colorless  or  white  mono-       

chine  crystals  which  when  heated  change  to  a  Borden,  Sir  Frederick  William,  1847-1917.  Canadian 

transparent  glasslike  substance     Borax  is  widely  statesman,  b.  Cornwalhs,  N  S  ,  educated  at  King's 

and  diversely  used,  e  g ,  as  a  mild  antiseptic,  a  College,  N  S  ,  and  Harvard  Medical  School.    For 


cleansing  agent,  sometimes  as  a  preservative,  as  a     some  years  he  practiced  medicine  at  Canning,  N  S 
in  the  WELDING  of  metals  and  in  soldering,  m      He  entered  (1874)  the  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
the  manufacture  of  enamels  and  shellacs,  in  making 


flux  i 


pyrex  glass,  and  in  fixing  colors  on  porcelain  It 
occurs  free  in  the  United  States  in  Nevada,  Oregon, 
and  California  (Borax  Lake  in  Death  Valley)  and 
in  Tibet,  where  it  is  called  tmcal  Practically  the 
whole  supply  of  borax  for  the  United  States  is  ob- 


He  entered  (1874)  the  Canadian  House  of  . .. 
mons  as  a  Liberal  and  served  (1896-1911)  as  Lau- 
ner's  minister  of  militia  and  defense  Under  his 
ministry,  Canada  took  control  from  Great  Britain 
of  the  naval  bases  at  Halifax  and  Esquimalt  Bor- 
den represented  Canada  on  the  imperial  council  of 
defense 


tamed  from  California,  being  prepared  from  the    Borden,  Q«il,  1801-74,  American  surveyor  and  in- 
borates  colemamte  and  ulexite,  and  by  crystal! isa-      vontor,  b    Norwich,  N  Y     He  was  for  six  years  a 

deputy  surveyor  in  Mississippi,  afterwards  he 
mined  the  colony  of  Stephen  F  AUSTIN  in  Texas 
Here  '  " 


tion  from  solution  In  large  doses  borax  is  toxic 
(for  antidote,  see  POISONING,  table)  In  the  borax 
bead  test  for  metals  in  chemical  analysis,  borax  is 
held  in  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  and  heated  to  a 
gla»sy  "bead  "  This  bead  is  then  dipped  in  the 
substance  to  be  tested  and  is  heated  again  (oxidiz- 
ing flame)  The  bead  is  colored  according  to  the 
metal  present,  e  g  ,  if  chromium  is  present  the  bead 


late  the  liquor  business  bv  taxation  After  the  is  colored  green,  if  cobalt,  blue,  if  copper,  blue  or 
appearance  of  local  and  state  option,  "dry"  tern-  green,  if  manganese,  amethyst,  and  if  nickel, 
tones  were  supplied  with  boot-legged  liquor  There  brown 

was  also  some  smuggling  from  foreign  countries  in  Borchgrevink,  Caraten  Egeberg  (kur'stim  fl/guber 

order  to  evade  customs  duties     In  the  period  of      bork'gra'vlngk),  "" "' 


PROHIBITION  these  activities  increased  greatly,  and 
by  the  end  of  a  decade  they  were  well  organized 
into  a  large  illegitimate  industry  Much  violence 
was  connected  with  it  Certain  areas  were  domi- 
nated by  gangs  which  fought  to  defend  or  extend 
their  territories  The  retail  outlet  HI  the  pro- 
hibition period  was  the  "speak-easv,"  though  a 
house-to-house  delivery  to  established  customers 
was  also  well  developed  A  high  degree  of  organi- 
sation also  prevailed  m  international  liquor  smug- 
gling The  combination  of  giaft  and  violence  ac- 


„  1864-1934,  Norwegian  antarctic 

explorer  He  emigrated  to  Australia  ui  1888,  and 
in  1894  ho  went  south  in  a  whaling  vessel  and  at 
Cape  Adare  took  part  m  the  first  landing  on  the  Borden,  Lizzie  Andrew, 

continent  of  Antarctica     In  1898  he  left  England  

in  command  of  an  expedition  on  the  Southern  Cross 
Disembarking  at  Cape  Adare,  he  sent  the  ship 
back  to  New  Zealand  Ho  and  his  companions 
were  the  first  to  spend  a  winter  on  the  c  ontment  it- 
aelf  In  the  spring  he  explored  the  Ross  Sea  and 
did  extensive  mapping  See  his  First  on  the  Ant- 
arctic Continent  (1901) 


ire,  besides  farming,  stock  raising,  and  newspaper 
activities,  he  superintended  the  surveying  of  lands 
for  Austin  He  laid  out  the  city  of  Galveston  and 
became  collector  of  customs  there  In  1851  he  re- 
turned to  New  York  and  spent  his  tune  working  on 
a  process  of  evaporating  milk,  which  he  patented 
in  1856  Jeremiah  Milbank  backed  him  financially, 
and  the  first  evaporating  plant  was  opened  in  1858 
During  the  Civil  War  his  produc  t  was  found  to  be 
of  the  greatest  value  for  the  army,  and  its  use  spread 
rapidly  afterwards  Borden  subsequently  also  pat- 
ented processes  for  concentrating  apple  juice  and 
other  fruit  juices 
1860-1927,  New  England 


ipmster,  accused  of  killing  her  fathor  and  her  step- 
mother, b  Fall  River,  Mass  Mr  and  Mrs  Borden 
were  hacked  to  death  with  an  ax  on  Aug  4,  1892 
Lizzie  Borden  waft  allegedly  at  the  time  in  the  barn, 
but  she  was  accused  of  the  murders  and  tried  The 
trial  (in  which  she  did  not  testify)  ended  with  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty  See  Edmund  Pearson,  The 
Trial  of  Lizzie  Harden  (1937) 


companying  this  industry,  especially  in  areas  pro-    Bordeaux,  Henri  Charles  Ferdinand  Mane  Dieu-    Borden,   Sir  Robert   Laird,    1854-1937,   Canadi 


dormnantly  '  wot,"  became  so  intolerable  that  it      donnt,  due  de   see  CHAMBOHD,  HENRI,  COMTB  DE 
was  an  important  factor  m  the  final  repeal  of  pro-    Bordeaux,  Henry  (Sri1'  bordo')   187O-,  French  novel- 
ist, whose  popular  stones,  witty  and  well  written, 
were  intended   to  propagate  the  virtues  of  family 
1  '       They  are  usually  laid  in  Bordeaux's  ow 


lu  bit  ion  See  James  Barbican,  Confessions  of  a 
Rum-Runner  (192S),  F  F  Van  de  Water.  The  Real 
McCoy  (1931),  Report  on  the  Enforcement  of  the 
Prohibition  Laws  (1931)  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement  (Wicker- 
sham  Commission) 

Booz  (b6'6z),  the  same  as  Bo\z  1. 

Bopp,  Franz  (frants'  bop'),  1791-1867,  German 
philologist  A  professor  at  the  Univ  of  Berlin  from 
1821  to  1864,  he  did  research  in  many  languages 
and  earned  an  enormous  reputation  as  a  scholar  bv 
demonstrating  the  relationship  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean languages  in  his  Vergleichende  Grammahk 
[comparative  grammar]  (1833-52) 

Bora,  Katharma  von   see  LUTHER,  MARTIN 

boracic  acid,  see  BORIC  ACID 

Borah,  William  Edgar,  1865-1940.  US  Senator,  b 
near  Fairfaeld,  III  ,  educated  (1885  87)  at  the  Univ 
of  Kansas  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  Kansas  in  1889, 
he  became  prominent  after  1890  in  law  and  politics 
at  Boise,  Idaho  Shortly  after  election  to  the  Sen- 
ate, he  in  1907  gained  national  attention  by  his 
prosecution  of  William  HAYWOOO  and  two  other 
I  W  W  men  who  were  accused  of  murdering  (1905) 
ex-Governor  frank  Steunenberg  His  long  (1907- 
40)  career  m  the  Senate  lasted  until  his  death 
There  he  was  outstanding  as  an  orator,  as  an  ex- 
pounder of  the  Constitution,  and  as  a  Republican 
notable  for  his  independent  stands  (he  was  some- 
times called  "the  great  opposer")  He  joined  the 
Insurgent  revolt  against  Taft  and  supported 
Theodore  Roosevelt  for  the  Republican  nomination 
m  1912  but  stopped  short  of  joining  the  PROORS,S- 
8i  vs  PARTY  Borah  was  one  of  the  leaders  m  de- 
feating Senate  ratification  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
and  the  League  of  Nations  after  the  First  World 
War  When  Woodrow  Wilson's  term  ended  and 
the  Republicans  came  into  power,  Borah's  influence 


tuiesque  upper  Savoy  Typical  of  his  novels  is 
Lot  Roquevillard  (1902,  Eng  tr  ,  Tht,  Will  to  Live, 
1915),  and  of  his  long  short  stories  La  Vistonnaire 
Bordeaux  (bordo'),  city  (pop  238,653),  capital  of 
Gironde  dept  ,  on  the  Garonne  It  ia  the  chief 
economic  arid  cultural  center  of  SW  France  Its 
active  port  is  accessible  to  ocean-going  ships  from 
the  \tlanttc  through  the  GIRONDT  river  Although 
Bordeaux  has  irnpottant  shipyards  and  industries 
(particularly  in  machines  and  chemicals)  its  prin- 
cipal source  of  wealth  is  the  wine  trade  Bordeaux 
WINK  is  the  generic  name  of  the  wines  grown  in  the 
Bordelais  region  MEUOC  (W  of  the  Cironde), 
(J raves  and  Sauternes  (S  of  Bordeaux),  and  C6tea 
(E  of  the  Gironde)  are  the  collective  names  of  the 
principal  vineyards  which  furnish  the  entire  world 
with  superfine  red  arid  white  wines  The  region  is 
dotted  with  chateaux  which  give  their  names  to 
many  vineyards  The  Roman  Burdigala,  Bordeaux 
was  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Aquitama  and  a 
prosperous  commercial  city,  described  by  Auso- 
NIUB,  who  was  born  here  It  became  an  archiepis- 
copal  see  in  the  4th  cent  Its  importance,  fallen 
under  Visigothic  and  Frankiah  domination,  was 
revived  when  it  became  (llth  cent )  the  seat  of  the 


statesman,  b  Grand  Pre,  N  S  Called  to  the  bar  in 
1878  and  created  queen's  counsel  in  1891,  ho  won 
a  considerable  reputation  as  a  constitutional  law- 
yoi  He  was  elected  to  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  for  Halifax  in  1896  and  m  1901  sw- 
ceodod  Sir  Charles  Tupper  as  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative paity  He  was  in  opposition  until  1911, 
when  with  the  downfall  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lauiier'sgo'v- 
ernment  Bordon  hoc  amo  prime  minister  and  headed 
a  Conservative  government  until  1917  and  a  Union 
government  until  his  retirement  for  reasons  of 
health  in  1920  Ho  is  remembered  for  his  leadei- 
«hip  in  earning  Canada  through  the  Fust  World 
War  and  subsequently  in  denning  the  new  status  of 
the  solf-KovorninR  dominions  in  the  Bntish  Em- 
pire Largely  through  his  effort*,  the  dominions 
were  given  separate?  representation  in  the  League 
of  Nations  At  his  insistence  aluo  the  peace  treaties 
were  separated  ratified  by  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment before  they  wore  signed  by  the  king  Though 
Borden  resigned  the  premiership  in  1920,  his  serv- 
ice to  his  country  continued,  he  represented  (  an- 
ada  at  the  conference  in  Washington  (1921-22)  and 
m  the  League  of  Nations  He  delivered  the  Rhodes 
Memorial  Lectures  at  Oxford  in  1927  and  served 
(1927-31)  as  the  first  president  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  International  Affairs  HIH  Canadian 
Constitutional  Studies  (1922)  and  Canada  in  tht 
Commonwealth  (1929)  are  significant  works  See 
his  memoirs  (ed  by  Henry  Borden  2  vols  ,  1938) 


dukes  of  AQUITAINE    ELEANOR  OF  AQUITAINE,  who    Bordentown,  city  (pop  4,223),  W  N  J  ,  on  the  Dela- 


ware  between  Trenton  and  Burlington  and  at  the 
west  end  of  the  old  Delaware  and  Rantan  Canal, 
settled  1682,  me  as  a  borough  1825,  as  a  city  1867 
In  1778  the  British  destro\ed  many  buildings 
Joseph  Bonaparte  lived  here  (1816-39)  Clara  Bar- 
ton's school  (built  1739)  was  made  a  Red  Cross 
memorial  Among  Bordentown's  famous  residents 
were  Thomas  Paine,  Francis  Uopkinson,  Patience 


was  born  here,  precipitated  through  her  successive 
marriages  to  Louis  VII  of  Frame  and  Henry  II  of 
England  the  long  struggle  between  the  two  nations 
which  placed  Bordeaux  under  English  rule  from 
1152  to  1453  Its  commercial  importance  dates 
from  that  period  Reconquered  by  France,  it  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  province  of  GUIENNK  Louis 

..     „       ,.  „,  XI  established  the  powerful  PARLEMENT  of  Bor-      ,  _„ „„„„„.. .„„„,  +aitmKV 

the  Republicans t  came  into  power.  Borah  s  influence      deaux  and  granted  great  privileges  to  the  university  Wright,  and  Richard  Watson  Gilder    The  city  has 

grew    From  1925  to  1933  he  waa  chairman  of  the     founded  (1441)  by  Pope  Eugene  IV    The  intellec-  a  state  industrial  school                        mecuynas 

Senate  Committee  on  foreign  Affairs,   and  his     tual  reputation  of  Bordeaux  was  made  bv  Mon-  Border,  the.  in  Bntish  history,  region  about  the 

major  interest  was  m  foreign  policy     He  early      taiguc  and  by  Montesquieu,  who  were  born  near  boundary  between  England  and  Scotland     From 

by  and  wore  both  magistrates  m  that  city     Bor-  the  coast  near  Berwick  along  the  Tweed  river 

deaux  reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  the  through  the  Cheviot  Hills  and  on  to  Solway  Firth. 

18th  cent    Its  relations  with  England  were  always  the  narrow,  rugged  country  is  dotted  with  sites  of 

close,  many  English  firms  exporting  wine  and  spirits  battles  between  Scots  and  English  and  between 

established  themselves  here      Bordeaux  was  the  rival  Border  lords    The  wild  country  figures  much 

center  of  the  Girondists  in  the  French  Revolution  in  literature — in  legend,  m  folklore,  and  particularly 

and  the  site  of  the  National  Assembly  of  1871  in  the  Border  ballads 

which  established  the  Third  Republic     In   1914  Border  terrier,  see  TH-KRIER 

and  again  in  1940  it  was  a  temporary  seat  of  the  Bordet,  Jules  (zhtll'  b6rda'),  1870-,  Belgian  serolo- 

*rench  government     It  suffered  some  damage  m  gist  and  immunologist,  M  D     Univ    of  Brussels. 

-,---,,                  -,-_..       the  Second  World  War,  and  many  of  the  elegant  1892    He  became  director  of  the  Pasteur  Institute 

economic  monopoly  and  for  enforcement  of  theanti-      18th-century  buildings  (planned  by  Victor  Louis,  in  Brussels  in  1901  and  professor  at  the  Univ  of 

trust  laws,  but  he  was  opposed  to  extension  of     Jacques  Gabriel,   and   others),    which   made  the  Brussels  m  1907    W*th  CfcUv^nWL  de^sed 

govern^enUljj)ower8  and  m  the  administration  of     center  of  Bordeaux  an  architectural  marvel,  were  (1900)  the  technique  of  the  complement  fixation 

by"?  O^&^^o^111^^^     ^^/^^ux0!^:^  ^ceUent'art  o^pL^n^^ 

>_LVr  ii-:/$nr2OI1J£?.  wnjRathotjc  portrayal,,           jnuseums.  whooping  cough     For  his  work  in  immunity  he 

Medicine 

varying  proportions,  widely  used  for  spraying  or-  tian'painter'^the^l^aVsswioe;  pupil  of  Tftiiut 


asked  for  recognition  of  the  USSR,  favored  the 
collection  of  war  debts,  and  opposed  intervention 
10  Latin  American  countries  to  protect  U  S  in- 
vestments  An  advocate  of  disarmament  and  the 
outlawing  of  war,  he  suggested  the  Washington 
Conference  (see  N\VAL  CONFERENCES)  of  1921-22 
and  the  five-year  naval  "holiday"  adopted  by  the 
Hoover  administration  in  1931  and  promoted  the 
Kellogg-Bnand  Pact,  in  1039  he  fought  revision  of 
the  Neutrality  Act.  In  domestic  affairs,  Borah 
staunclily  favored  prohibition.  He  spoke  against 


Crow  reference*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  prmwaciatioa  faces  page  i. 


He  excelled  in  portraits,  but  also  painted  mytho- 
logical scenes  and  religious  pictures  The  Fisherman 
Presenting  the  Ring  to  the  Doge,  his  best-known 
painting*  is  in  the  Venice  Academy,  Christ  and  the 
Doctor •»  IB  in  the  Gardner  Museum,  Boston,  Diana 
and  Minerva  at  the  Forge  of  Vulcan  are  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D  C 

bore,  inrush  of  water  which  advances  upstream  with 
a  wavehke  front  It  IB  caused  by  the  progress  of 
the  incoming  tide  from  a  wide-mouthed  estuary  into 
its  narrower  portion  The  tidal  movement  tends  to 
be  slowed  down  as  it  reaches  the  shallower  water 
and  meets  the  river  current  and  therefore  piles  up 
and  forms  a  tidal  wave  In  the  Bristol  Channel 
spring  tides  cause  the  water  to  rise  to  over  40  ft  and 
produce  a  current  of  e  10  mi  an  hour  Bores  are 
found  also  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  Solway  Firth,  in 
the  Severn,  Seme,  and  Hooghly  rivers,  and  in  Hang- 
chow  Bay 

Boreas  (bo'rSus),  in  Greek  legend,  the  north  wind, 
son  of  ASTOAEUS  and  Eos 

borecole    see  KALE 

Borel,  Felix  fidouard  fimile  (faleks'  ad  war'  UrnS' 
borCl'),  1871-,  Frem  h  mathematician  He  is  noted 
for  his  work  in  infinitesimal  calculus  and  in  the 
<  alculus  of  probabilities  He  was  professor  at  the 
Umv  of  Pans  (1904-41),  director  of  the  Henri 
Pomcar6  Institute  (from  1927),  and  a  representa- 
tive in  the  French  <  hamber  of  deputies  (1924  36) 

Borelli,  Giovanni  Alfonso  (jovan'nC  alfon'so  bore1!- 
16),  1608-79,  Italian  physicist  and  astronomer  Ho 
i»  reported  to  have  t>een  the  first  to  point  out  tho 
parabolic  paths  uf  comets  He  was  professor  of 
mathematics  at  both  Pisa  and  Messina  In  his 
De  motu  animal  turn  ,  a  section  of  whic  h  was  trans- 
lated m  1911  as  The  Flight  of  Birds ,  he  expounded 
his  theory  of  the  mec  hanics  of  flight 

Boreman,  Arthur  Ingram,  1823-9b,  first  governor 
of  West  Virginia  (1803-09),  b  Wavnesburg,  Pa 
Admitted  (1845)  to  the  Pennsylvania  bar,  he  moved 
in  1846  to  Parkersburg  Va  (now  WVa),  where 
ho  became  a  prominent  lawyer  A  member  (1855 
bl)  of  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates,  Boreman  op- 
posed secession  and  presided  over  the  Wheeling 
Convention  of  June,  1861,  winch  set  up  the  lo>al 
government  of  Virginia  with  Framis  H  PIEKPONT 
as  governor  It  was  this  government  which  con- 
HOtited  to  the  partition  of  Virginia  and  on  June  20, 
1863,  Boreman  was  inaugurated  governor  of  the 
new  state  of  West  Virginia  He  was  reelected  in 
1864  and  1860,  but  resigned  in  1809  to  enter  the 
U  S  Senate,  where  he  served  until  1875 

Boremus,  Tancred,  1885  194S,  ait  histonan  and 
teachet,  b  Finland  He  became  (1922)  professoi  of 
the  history  of  art  at  University  College,  London 
From  1 93 3  he  direc  ted  the  excavations  of  C  larendon 
Pulac  e  near  Salisbury ,  England  Ho  v\as  managing 
director  of  the  lluilington  Magazine  from  1910  to 
1945  HIH  print  ipal  publications  are  Tht  Painters 
of  Vicenza  (1909),  Four  Early  flaliai  Engravers 
(1923),  The  English  Primitives  (1924),  English 
Medieval  Painting  (with  K  W  Tristram,  1927), 
The  Iconograph  of  St  Thoma*  of  Canterbury  (1929) 
Florentine  Frescoes  (1930),  Knglish  Painting  in  the 
XVIllth  Century  (1938),  and  Dutch  Indoor  Subjeits 
(1946) 

borer,  name  applied  to  various  unimals  which  are 
injurious  because  of  their  ability  to  penetrate  plant 
or  animal  tissues  Some  borers  among  insects  are 
beetles,  e  g  ,  the  flat-headed  apple-tree  borei ,  a 
seuous  peat  of  many  shade  and  fruit  trees,  the 
roundheaded  apple-tree  boier,  the  bronze  birch, 
the  locust,  the  elm,  the  shot-hole,  and  the  poplai 
borers  Other  boung  insects  are  moths  which  are 
harmful  in  the  larv  al  stage,  e  g  ,  the  peach,  the 
currant,  the  squash,  the  lilac,  and  the  southern 
cornstalk  borers  and  the  European  ronv  BORER 
Some  molluwks,  e  g  ,  the  SHIPWORM  and  the  piddock, 
arc  sometimes  called  boreis  Much  harm  is  done 
by  tho  hagfish,  or  borer,  a  parasite  which  burrows 
into  the  bodies  of  other  fish 

Borga,  Finland   soo  PORVOO 

Borger  (bdr'gur),  city  (1940  pop  10,018,  1947  esti- 
mated pop  17,000),  extreme  N  Texas,  NE  of 
Amanllo  and  near  the  Canadian  river,  in  the  Pan- 
handle, me  1926  After  tho  discovery  of  oil  in 
1925,  Borger  grew  as  the  industrial  center  of  a  vast 
natural-gas  and  oil  field  Here  and  near  bv  are 
refineries,  carbon-black  plants,  synthetic-rubber 
plants,  and  related  undertakings 

Borgerhout  (bdr'khurhout),  suburb  (pop  51,174)  of 
Antwerp,  Belgium 

Borges,  Jorge  Luis  (hor'ha  Iwes'  bor'has),  1899-, 
Argentine  poet,  b  Buenos  Aires,  educated  in 
Switzerland  He  was  a  conspu  uous  representative 
of  ultraismo,  a  poetic  movement  later  known  as 
vanguarditmo,  which  appeared  in  both  Spam  and 
Spanish  America  during  the  First  World  War  It 
followed  the  decline  of  MODERWBMO  and  made  use 
of  bold  images,  daring  metaphors,  and  pure  poetr> . 
divorced  not  only  from  the  past  but  from  factual 
reality  Gdngora  was  revived,  and  emotions  and 
romanticism  were  banned  Borges  nevertheless, 
because  of  lus  love  for  his  native  land,  often  made 
use  of  creole  subjects  His  best-known  verses  were 
collected  in  Fervor  de  Buenos  Aires  (1923)  and 
Luna  de  en/rente  (1925). 

Borgese,  Giuseppe  Antonio   (jftiep'pa  anto'nyo 


borja'aa),  1882-,  Italian-American  author,  b  near 
Palermo,  Ph  D.  Umv  of  Florence,  1903  From 
1910  to  1931  he  taught  at  the  universities  of  Rome 
and  Milan  An  opponent  of  Fascism,  he  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1931  and  was  naturalized  m 
1938  He  first  taught  at  Smith  College  (1932- 
35)  and  then  at  the  Unir  of  Chicago  (from  19J6) 
He  is  secretary  of  the  Committee  to  Frame  a  World 
Constitution,  he  was  the  chief  author  of  its  Chicago 
draft  (1947)  All  his  activities— philosophic,  po- 
etic, political — are  under  the  concept  of  spiritual 
unity  or,  in  his  word,  "syntax  "  His  works  of 
criticism,  fiction,  and  poetry  include  the  novel 
Rubl  (1921,  Eng  tr  ,  1923)  and,  written  in  English, 
Goliath  the  March  of  Fascism  (1937),  The  City  of 
Man  (with  others,  1940) ,  and  Common  Cause  (1943) 

Borghese  (borgft'za),  Roman  family  of  ancient  no- 
bility It  produced  one  pope,  PAUL  V,  several 
cardinals,  and  many  prominent  citizens  Scipione 
Cardinal  Borghosc  built  the  fine  Villa  Borghese  m 
Rome  Caraillo  Borghese,  a  general  under  Bona- 
parte, married  Pauline  BONAPARTE 

Borghese,  Villa,  or  Villa  Umberto  I  (vel'lft  oombeVto 
prC'mo),  summer  palace  built  by  Scipiono  Cardinal 
Borghese  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  Romp  In 
1 806  it  yielded  much  of  its  priceless  art  to  Pans  It 
is  now  government  owned  and  has  become  the 
repositoiy  for  many  of  the  paintings  from  the 
Borghese  Palace 

Borghese  Warrior,  Greek  statue  of  the  1st  cent 
B  C  by  Agasias  It  is  a  study  of  athletic  form, 
representing  a  single  figure  on  foot  in  the  attitude 
of  attacking  a  mounted  opponent  Discovered  in 
the  17th  cent  ,  it  was  formerly  in  the  Villa  Bor- 
ghese, but  is  now  in  the  Louvre 

Borgia  (bor'ja),  Span  Borja  (bor'hii),  Spanish- 
Italian  noble  farnilj  ,  origmallv  from  Aragon  When 
Alfonso  de  Borja,  cardinal-archbishop  of  Valencia, 
was  pope  as  Cahxtus  III  (1455-58),  se\oral  rela- 
tives followed  him  to  Rome  His  nephew  Rodngo 
lx?curne  pope  as  ALEXANOFR  VI,  ind  Hodngo's 
natural  children  were  Ceaare  and  Lucrczia  Borgia 
To  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  familv  belonged  St 
FRANC  is  BOR<H\  and  Francisco  Borja  (1581-1658), 
a  Spanish  general  and  \  iceroy  of  Peru  The  direct 
line  ol  the  family,  whose  senior  members  bore  tho 
title  duke  of  Gandut,  died  nut  in  the  18th  cent 

Borgia,  Cesare  01  Caesar  (chft'zira),  c  1476-1507, 
Italian  soldier  and  politician,  younger  son  of  Pope 
ALEXANDER  VI  and  an  outstanding  figure  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  Throughout  his  pontifu  ate 
Alexander  VI  used  his  position  to  aggrandize  his 
son  A  cardinal  at  the  age  of  17,  Osaro  resigned 
tho  dignity  after  the  death  (1498)  of  his  elder  broth- 
er, tho  duke  of  Gandia,  in  whose  murder  he  was 
prohablv  involved  He  now  began  his  political 
(arecr  as  papal  legate  to  Frame  He  struck  an 
alhamo  with  Louis  XII  who  made  him  duke  of 
Valontinois  (sec  V-UENCE),  and  married  (1499) 
Charlotte  d'Albret  a  sister  of  the  king  of  Navarre 
The  French  having  overrun  Italy  (see  ITALIAN 
W\R»),  Cesare,  with  his  father's  encouragement, 
subdued  the  cities  of  the  ROM\GNA  (1499  1500) 
one  by  one  Made  duke  of  Romagna  (1501)  by 
the  pope,  Cesare  also  seized  (1502)  Piombmo, 
Elba,  Camermo,  and  the  duchy  of  Urbino  and  he 
crowned  his  achievements  by  artfullv  luring  his 
chief  enemies  to  the  castle  of  Simgagha,  where  he 
had  them  strangled  Cesare  was  strut  k  m  1603 
b>  the  same  poison  (or  illness)  that  suddenly  killed 
his  father,  but  he  recovered  His  political  power, 
however,  had  suffered  a  fatal  blow  By  killing 
his  enemies,  packing  the  college  of  cardinals,  push- 
ing his  conquests  as  fast  as  possible,  and  buving 
the  lovaltv  of  the  Roman  gentry,  he  had  hoped  to 
make  his  position  independent  of  the  papa<  \  or  at 
least  to  insure  the  election  of  a  pope  to  his  liking 
However,  Pius  III  after  a  short  reign  was  suc- 
ceeded b>  JULIUS  II.  an  implacable  eneim  of 
Cesaro  Borgia  Louis  XII  now  also  turned  against 
him  Julius  demanded  the  immediate  return  of 
what  territory  remained  to  Cesare  and  had  him 
arrested  Cesare  escaped,  first  to  Naples,  then  to 
Spam,  and  he  finalh  found  refuge  (1506)  at  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Navarre  He  died  fighting  for 
him  at  Viana  His  former  possessions  had  passed 
under  direct  papal  rule,  thus,  Cesiire  must  be  re- 
garded as  instrumental  in  the  consolidation  of  the 
Papal  States,  oven  if  that  was  not  his  purpose 
The  model  used  b\  MACT  ituvfcLti  for  his  Prince, 
Cesare  was  cruel  treacherous  and  unscrupulous 
to  the  highest  degree,  yet  these  qualities,  according 
to  Macchiavelh,  were  always  subordinated  to  his 
superior  intelligence,  reason,  never  passion,  dic- 
tated his  deeds  His  administration  of  the  lloma- 
gna  was  far  bettor  and  more  just  than  that  of  his 
predecessors  In  hi»  viees,  Cesare  was  not  an  ex- 
ception to  his  age,  but  he  was  exceptional  in  his 
systematic  application  of  ruthless  opportunism 
His  career,  as  idealized  by  Macchiavelh,  fore- 
shadowed somewhat  the  modern  Fascist  methods 
of  government  Soo  biographies  by  H  W  Wood- 
ward (1913)  and  Rafael  Sabatim  (1923),  J  A. 
Symonds,  The  Renaissance  in  Italy 

Borgia,  Francis,  see  FRANCIS  BORGIA,  SAINT 

Borgia,  Lucrezia  (lobkr&'tsyR).  1480-1519,  famous 
figure  of  the  Italian  Renaissance;  daughter  of  Pope 
ALEXANDER  VI  Her  first  marriage  (1492)  to  Gio- 
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vanni  Sforza  of  Pesaro  was  annulled  in  1497,  and 
she  was  married  to  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  natural  son 
of  Alfonso  II  of  Naples  Her  brother,  Cesare 
Borgia,  had  her  second  husband  murdered  in  1500, 
and  m  1501  Lucrezia  was  married  to  Alfonso 
d'Este,  who  became  duke  of  Ferrara  in  1505  As 
duchess  of  Ferrara,  Lurrezia  at  last  escaped  the 
vicious  atmosphere  of  her  family  Her  brilliant 
<ourt  attracted  many  artists  and  poets,  notablv 
Anosto,  and  her  beauty,  kindness,  and  pietv  won 
her  universal  esteem  Rumors  of  her  participation 
in  her  family's  poison  plots,  of  incestuous  relations 
with  her  father  and  brother,  and  of  her  supposed 
extravagant  vices  have  been  disproved  Never- 
theless, Lucrezia  Borgia  remains  best  known  as 
portrayed  in  Victor  Hugo's  drama  and  Domaetti's 
opera,  both  based  on  these  legends  An  excellent 
and  sc  holarly  biography  is  Ferdinand  Gregorovius, 
Lucrezia  Borgia  (rev  ed  ,  2  vols  ,  1876,  m  German, 
Eng  tr  ,  1949) 

Borgia,  Rodngo   see  ALEXANDER  VI 

Borglum,  Gutzon  (John  Gutzon  de  la  Mothe  Bor- 
glura)  (bor'glum),  1807-1941,  American  sculptor, 
b  Idaho,  son  of  a  Danish  physician  and  rancher 
Ho  studied  at  the  San  Francisco  Art  Academy  and 
in  Paris  at  Julien's  academy  and  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  His  first  commission  after  his  return 
to  New  York  m  1901  was  the  statue  of  Lincoln 
whu  h  stands  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  Wash- 
ington, D  C  Other  works  of  his  earlier  period  were 
a  statue  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  (Brooklyn), 
Mares  of  Diomedes  (Metropolitan  Mus),  and  fig- 
ures of  the  apostles  for  the  Cathedral  of  St  John 
the  Divine,  New  York  city  He  designed  and  be- 
gan carving  (1916)  a  Confederate  memorial  on 
Stone  Mt  ,  Ga  The  work  was  interrupted  b>  the 
First  World  War  but  was  resumed  in  1924  AB  the 
result  of  a  controversy  with  the  Stone  Mountain 
Memorial  Association,  Borglum  ceased  working 
and  destroyed  his  models  His  gigantic  MOUNI 
RUSHMORE  NATIONAL  MFMORIAT  in  South  Dakota 
was  authorized  bv  act  of  Congress  in  1925  Borg- 
lum had  finished  the  heads  of  tho  four  Presidents 
(Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt)  when  he  died  The  work  was  finished 
by  his  son  Lincoln  Borglum  Borglum  was  a  man 
of  tremendous  vitality  and  decided  opinions  which 
led  him  into  frequent  controversies  His  brother 
Solon  Hannibal  Borglum,  1868-1922,  was  also  u 
sculptor  noted  espoc  mlly  for  his  portrayal  of 
horses,  cattle,  Indians  and  cowboys 

Borgognone  (borgonvo'na)  or  Bergognone  (bfr-),  fl 
1450-  1523,  Italian  painter,  known  also  an  Ambrogio 
Stefani  da  Fossano  (amhro'jo  stafa'ne  dd  fos-sa'no) 
His  most  important  works  are  his  frescoes  in  the 
Ccrtosa  of  Pavia  Paintings  hv  him  are  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London,  the  Louvre,  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  and  the  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  DC,  but  the  greater  number  are  in 
the  churches  of  Bergamo,  Lodi,  Milan,  and  Pavia 

Bon,  Lucrezia  (lookro'shu  bo're),  1887-.  Spanish 
soprano,  whose  real  name  was  Borja  (Ital  Borgia) 
She  made  her  debut  (1908)  in  Home  as  Micaela  in 
Carmen  and  so  impressed  Puccini  that  he  asked  her 
to  sing  in  his  Manon  Lescaut  opposite  Caruso  in 
Paris  in  1910  She  was  loading  soprano  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opora,  New  York  (1912-15,  142O-3A) 
In  1935  she  was  made  a  director  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Association  Her  repertoire  includes 
American,  French,  Italian,  (Jerman,  and  Russian 
opoi  as 

bone  acid  or  boracic  acid  (burfl'wlk,  bo-),  white. 
crystalline,  weakly  acidic  compound  composed  of 
boron,  hvdrogen,  and  oxygen  It  is  somewhat  sol- 
uble in  hot  water  (about  1  part  to  .i  of  water),  but 
onlv  slightly  so  in  cold  water  In  solution  it  is 
commonly  used  as  a  mild  antisoptic  and  eve  wash 
It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  glazing  of  potter} ,  in 
mixtures  used  for  fireproofing,  and  in  making 
enamels  Its  use  as  a  preservative  for  foods  is 
generally  prohibited  since  it  is  poisonous  It  is 
present  in  small  quantities  m  the  hot  vapors  issuing 
from  the  ground  m  the  MAREMMA  region  in  Tus- 
c  anv  It  is  absorbed  from  these  vapors  by  water, 
which  upon  being  evaporated  yields  crystals  of  the 
acid  Boric  acid  is  prepared  also  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  a  borax  solution  The  term  boric 
ac  id  is  applicable  to  anv  ac  id  formed  b\  boric 
oxide,  but  commonly  designates  the  orthobonc 
ac  id  to  whic  h  other  forms — as  metaboric  and  tetra- 
boric  acid,  formed  when  orthobonc  acid  is  heated 
— revert  in  solution 

Borinage  (boronHzh'),  region,  S  Hamaut,  Belgium, 
surrounding  Mons  and  extending  west  to  the 
French  border  It  is  an  important  coal-mining  dis- 
tnct  and  was  long  known  for  the  miserable  condi- 
tion of  its  miners 

Bonng,  Edwin  Garngues,  1886-,  American  psychol- 
ogist, b  Philadelphia,  grad  Cornell  Umv  (M  E , 
1908,  Ph  D  ,  1914)  He  taught  at  Harvard  from 
1922  and  from  1924  was  director  of  the  psychologi- 
cal laboratory  there  He  wrote  a  History  of  Exptn- 
mental  Psychology  (1929)  and  The  Physical  J*imen- 
eions  of  Consciousness  (1933)  and  edited  Psychology 
for  the  Armed  Services  (1945) 

Boris  I,  d  i903,  ruler  (khan)  of  Bulgaria  (853-88) 
He  was  baptized  (865)  and  introduced  Christianity 
of  the  Greek  nte  among  the  Bulgarians.  In  888  he 
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abdicated  and  retired  into  a  monastery.    His  son     three  platforms  above  the  terraces  encircling  the    Borromean  Islands,  see  MAGOIORB,  LAOO 
was  Tsar  Simeon  I  pyramid    Borobudur  probably  dates  from  the  8th   Borromeo,  Charles .  seo  CHARLES  BORROMEO,  SAINT. 

Boris  III,  1894-1943,  ruler  (tsar)  of  Bulgaria  (1918-     and  9th  cent  Borromini,   Francesco   (frhnoha'sko   bor-r6me'ne), 

43),  son  of  Tsar  FBBDINAVD.  on  whoso  abdication    Borodin,  Aleksandr  Porfirevich  (iilylksan'dur  pur- 

he  succeeded  to  the  throne    He  ruled  constitution-      fS'rlvfch  borodyCn').  1833-87,  Russian  composer, 
"  chemist,  and  physician   He  studied  at  the  academy 

of  medicine  in  St  Petersburg,  where  he  later  taught 

chemistry   His  belief  in  higher  education  for  women 

led  lum  to  found  a  school  of  medicine  for  women 

Hia  musical  education  was  not  extensive,  consisting 

mainly  of  study  with   Balakirev     His  principal 


allv  until  1934,  when  he  set  up  a  military  dictator- 
ship under  his  premier,  Kimon  Georgiev  In  1935 
he  dismissed  Georgiev  and  began  his  personal 
dictatorship  He  turned  toward  the  Axis  Powers, 
forced  Rumania  in  1940  to  restore  S  DOBROJA  to 
Bulgaria,  and  joined  the  Pact  of  Berlin  in  1941 


,  -------     _.    -------     ------   ------    ....  r 

His  refusal,  while  visiting  Hitler  in  Berlin,  to  de-      works  are  two  symphonies,  several  very  fine  songs, 
clare  war  on  Russia  as  well  as  on  England  and  the     an  orchestral  tone  poem,  In  the  Steppes  of  Centred 

Asia  (1880)  ,  and  an  opera,  Pnnce  Igor,  left  unfin- 
ishod,  which  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  GJazunov  com- 


United  States,  was  followed  by  his  mysterious 
death  shortly  afterward  His  son,  SIMEON  II,  suc- 
ceeded under  a  regency  Boris  was  famous  for  his 
favorite  recreation,  which  was  to  drive  railroad 
engines 

Sons  Godunov  see  GODUNOV,  BORIS 

Bonslav    (bure'sluf),      Pol     Borysla\ 


, 

pleted  It  was  first  performed  in  St  Petersburg  in 
1890  He  left  an  unfinished  symphony,  later  set  in 
order  and  scored  by  Glazunov  See  biogiaphy  by 
Gerald  Abraham  (1927),  M  D  Calvocoressi  and 
Gerald  Abraham,  Matters  of  Russian  Music  (1936)  , 


_  ..     (bcWwaf).         ......       ...    .     . 

cit\  (pop   41,683),  W  Ukraine,  in  the  Carpathian      V   I   Seroff,  The  Mighty  Five  (1948) 
foothills    It  is  the  center  of  a  productive  oil  field    Borodino  (buriij?n6'),  village,  RSFSR,  W  of  Moz- 
ind  of  the  richest  ozocerite  deposits  in  f^urope       haisk,  on  the  route  of  Napoleon's  maich  on  Mos- 

-   •       •  row     Here,  m  1812,  the  Russians  under  Kutuzov 

long  and  herou  ally  resisted  the  French    The  battle, 


Natural  gas  is  used  in  Borislav  industry ,  while  the 
oil  is  piped  to  DROC.OBYCH.    A  town  of  Gahcia, 
Borislav  passed  to  Austria  m  1772,  to  Poland  in 
1019,  and  to  the  USSR  m  1945 
Borlange,  Swed    Borlange  (b6r'l$ng-u),   industrial 


which  cost  some  80,000  casualties,  is  described  m 
Tolstoy's  War  and  Peace 
Boroimhe,  Brian  see  BRIAN  BOBU 


1599-1667,  Italian  architect,  one  of  the  leaders  and 
a  representative  talent  of  the  baroque  period  He 
was  official  architect  of  Rome  from  1644  to  1655. 
His  facade  for  the  Church  of  Sant'  Agnese  in  the 
Piazza  Navona  ranks  as  his  best  work  He  collab- 
orated with  Alessandro  Algardi  m  the  decoration 
of  St  Peter's 

Borrow,  George  Henry,  1803-81,  English  writer  and 
traveler  He  led  a  nomadic  life  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  where  he  was  an  agent  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  His  friendship 
with  the  gypsies,  whose  language  he  learned,  re- 
sulted in  The  Zincali,  or  The  Gypsies  of  Spain 
(1841,  definitive  ed  ,  1901)  His  most  famous  book 
is  The  Bible  in  Spain  (1843),  and  his  best  is  prob- 
ably Lavenaro  (1851),  with  its  sequel,  The  Romany 
Rye  (1857)  These  works  and  Wild  Wales  (1862) 
are  all  based  on  his  wanderings  His  other 
poems,  tales,  and  ti  anslations  are  little  known  See 
Norwich  edition  of  his  works  (ed  by  C  K  Shortei, 
1923-24),  biogiaphies  by  W  I  Knapp  (1899)  and 
C  K  Shoiter  (1920),  study  by  Edward  Thomas 
(1912) 

Borsippa    see  BIRS  NIMRUD  and  BABYLONIAN  BE- 

LIG1C 


citv  (pop  19,809),  Kopparbergco  ,  central  Sweden     boron  (bo'ron)  [New  Gr  from  borax],  chemical  ele-    Borstal  system,  British  method  of  dealing  with  de- 


ment  (svmboUB,  for  physical  constants,  see  ELE- 
MENT, table),  appearing  as  either  a  brownish  to 
vellow  crystalline  solid  or  a  brown  amorphous 


in  the  air  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  at  high 
temperatures  it  burns  to  form  an  oxide  and  a  ni- 
tride It  forms  compounds,  organic  as  well  as  m- 
organu ,  e  g  ,  with  oxygen,  the  halogens,  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  carbon  (the  CARBIDE  is  less  hard  only 


There  are  ironworks  and  paper  and  lumber  nulls 
Born,  Bertrand  de  see  BERTRAND  DE  BORN 
BOrne,  Karl  Ludwig  (lood'vlkh  bur'nu),  1786-1837, 
German  journalist,  of  Jewish  origin,  whose  real 
narhe  was  Lob  Baruch  He  studied  medicine  and 
political  science  and  held  an  official  post  in  Frank- 
furt until,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  racial  dis- 
crimination was  restored  His  writings,  generally 
satirical  in  tone,  were  directed  against  censorship 
and  toward  the  encouragement  of  German  liberal- 
ism He  and  Heine  are  considered  the  initiators 
of  the  Jewish  influence  m  German  literature 
Borneo,  island  (286,969  sq  mi  ,  estimated  pop 
3,080,000),  largest  of  the  Malaj  Archipelago  and 
third  largest  in  the  world,  SW  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  N  of  Java  It  is  largely  jungle,  the 
interior  is  mountainous,  reaching  its  highest  point 
at  Mt  Kmabalu  (13,455  ft  )  in  the  north  The 
coastal  area  is  generally  swampy  and  fringed  with 
mangrove  forests  Many  of  the  rivers  are  naviga- 
ble, the  largest  being  the  Kapuas  in  the  west  and 

the  Banto  in  the  south     The  climate  is  hot  and      „ ., ,  ....  ,....  ,   , 

humid,  annual  rainfall  is  more  than  100  in  ,  and    Borotra,  Jean  (zha'  borOtra'),  1898-,  French  tenri: 
there  is  a  prolonged  monsoon  season     There  are      player  b  Biarritz^   Borotra,  called  by  his  admirers 


hnquents  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  It  orig- 
inated (1902)  at  Borstal  Prison,  Kent,  England,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  indiscriminate  punishment  of 


powder  (see  ALLOTROPY)     Boron  resists  corrosion      young  offenders    In  Borstals  they  are  put  to  work 


under  good  conditions  and  given  physic  al  and  v 
cationnl  training  Those  who  show  sufficient 
improvement  are  paroled  See  William  Healv 
and  B  S  Alper,  Criminal  Youth  and  the  Borstal 
stem  (1941) 


than  the  diamond),  and  sulphur    The  element  does    Bortmansky,  Dmitri  Stepanovich  (dumP'trfi  styTpu'- 


nuvlch  buitnynn'skt'),  1761-1825,  Russian  com- 
poser, studied  with  Galuppi  m  St  Petersburg  and 
Venice  After  producing  two  operas  in  Italy,  he 
returned  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  became  direc- 
tor of  the  Imperial  Chapel  Choir,  for  which  he  set 
a  high  standard  He  composed  much  fine  church 
music  Tchaikovsky  completed  m  1882  an  edition 
of  his  works,  published  in  10  volumes 


forests  of  such  valuable  timber  as  sandalwood  and 
camphor  and  extensive  tracts  of  sago  palm  and 
coconut  Rice  and  rubber  are  important  crops 
The  island  is  nth  in  minerals,  iron,  copper,  and 
diamonds  are  mined,  arfd  there  are  deposits  of  gold 
silver,  lead,  and  antimony  There  are  coal  mines 


not  occur  free  in  nature,  but  in  its  compounds, 
cspecialh   the  boratos,  as  the  borate  of  calcium 
(colemanite)  and  the  borate  of  sodium  and  calc  mm 
(ulexite)      It  occurs  also  in  the  mineral  TOURMA- 
LINE   The  element  itself  is  not  used  commercially, 
but  BORAX  and  BOKIC  ACID  (or  boracic  at  id)  are 
important  compounds     Boron  is  prepared  in  the 
laboratory  bj    the  reduction  of  the  oxide  b>   an  ....... 

active  metal,  such  as  potassium  or  aluminum     In    Boru,  Brian    sec  BRIAN  BORTJ 

180S  it  was  first  isolated  in  France  by  Joseph  Louis    Boryslaw,  Ukiame   see  BORISLAV. 

Gay-Lussac  and  Louis  Jacques  Th6nard,  and  in  the    Borysthenes    see  DNIEPER 

same  year  m  England  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  borzoi  01   Russian  wolfhound,  large,  graceful  dog 

-•-••--       •     -        •  used  m  Russia  since  the  early  17th  cent  for  hunting 

wolves  and  small  game  The  dogs  average  about 
30  in  in  height  at  the  shoulder  and  weigh  75  to  105 
Ib  ,  the  head  is  long  and  narrow,  the  brisket  deep, 
the  buck  rises  at  the  loms,  and  the  tail  is  long  The 
silky  coat  is  usually  white  marked  with  lemon, 


"the  Bounding  Basque,"  became  a  top-ranki  „ 
tennis  star  in  the  1920s  The  many  championships 
that  he  won  include  the  covered  court  title  (1922, 
1924,  1926,  1927)  and  the  national  championship 
(1924)  of  France  as  well  as  the  U  S  indoor  singles 
title  (1926.  1 927)  He  was  a  member  of  the  Front  h 


tan,  black,  or  gray 
Bos,  Jeroxn  _see  BOSCH,  HIERONYMUB 


and  extensive  oil  fields    The  fauna  is  roughly  simi-      Davis  Cup  team  (with  Henri  Cochet  and  Ren6    Bosanquet,  Bernard  (b&'zunklt),  1848-1923,  Eng- 


lar  to  that  of  Sumatra  and  includes  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  deer,  orangutan,  gibbon,  and  lemur 
The  inhabitants  of  Borneo  are  chiefly  Dyaks  who 


Lacoste)  that  defeated  the  U  S  team  in  1927  and 
held  the  trophy  until  1933  He  was  the  minister  of 
sports  (1940-42)  of  the  Vichy  government 


live  in  the  interior,  some  of  them  still  practice    Borough,  Stephen  (bu'ru,  bti'r6),  1526-84,  English 


head-hunting  In  the  coastal  areas  live  the  Mala>  s, 
Javanese,  and  Chinese  In  1521  the  Portuguese 
visited  Borneo,  they  were  followed  by  the  Dutch 
and  the  English  Dutt  h  influence  was  established 
on  the  west  t  oast  m  the  early  1800s  and  was  gradu- 
ally extended  to  the  south  and  east  The  two  Dutch 
residencies  of  West  Borneo  and  South  and  East 
Borneo  were  established  as  part  of  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  These  former  Dutch  territories 
(208,285  sq  ttti  ,  pop  2,168,661),  comprising  over 
two  thirds  of  the  island,  were  reorganized  in  1940 
as  part  of  Indonesia  and  divided  into  the  five  auton- 


navigator  Under  Richard  Chancellor's  direction 
he  was  master  of  the  Edward  Bonaventute,  the  first 
ship  to  round  (1553)  North  Cape  and  reach  Russia 
by  the  arctic  route  Sebastian  CABOT  and  others 
who  had  fostered  the  plan  formed  the  Mus 


huh  philosophei,  educated  at  Oxford  He  lectured 
there  (1871-81)  and  at  St  Andrews  (l°03-8)  His 
major  works  include  A  History  of  Aesthetic  (1892), 
The  Philosophical  Theory  of  the  SUtie  (1899).  ami 
The  Value  and  Dtstiny  of  the  Imhvidual  (1913) 
Bosanquet  represents  the  idealistic  reaction  to 
British  empiric  ism  See  biography  by  Helen  Bo- 
(1924),  J  H  Muirhe.id,  ed  ,  Bernard 


banquet    , 
Bosanqutt  and  H\ 


Friends  (1935) 


Company    and  established  profitable  trade  with    Bosboom-Toussamt,  Anna  Louisa  Geertrwda  (,i'n 


Russia  Sailing  again  for  them,  Borough  i 
age  of  1556-57  reached  Novaya  Zeml>a  and  dis- 
covered the  strait  south  of  it  leading  to  the  Kara 
Sea  He  later  made  several  other  voyages  for  them 
and  from  1563  to  his  death  was  thief  pilot  of  the 
queen's  ships  in  the  Medway 


ornous  areas  of  West  Borneo,  East  Borneo,  Great    Borough,  William,  1536-99, 


Dayak,  Banjar,  and  Southeast  Borneo  British  in-      younger  brother  of  Stephen  Borough,  William  t 
fluence  remains  centered  in  the  north  and  northwest      coinpamed  him  on  earl>  voy  ages  and  was  himself  a 


in  BRUNEI  and  the  colonies  of  SARAWAK  and  NORTH     captain  of  the  Mu> 
BORNEO 

Bornholm  (b6rn'h61m),  island  (227  sq  mi  ,  pop 
47,185),  Denmark,  in  the  Baltic  Soa,  24  mi  off  the 
Swedish  coast  It  is  a  low  tableland,  rocky  and 
steep  on  the  northern  and  western  coasts  Agn- 


officer  he  commanded  a  vessel  under  Sir  Francis 
Drake  at  Cadiz  and  also  fought  against  the  Spanish 
Armada  He  wrote  accounts  of  his  voyages  and  a 
treatise  on  the  variation  of  the  compass  and  com- 
piled several  charts 


l67ic'zuhfutioi'dabcVbom-t6ose'),  1812  86,  Dutch 
novelist,  b  Alkmanr,  of  an  old  trench  family 
named  Toussamt  In  1856  she  married  Johannes 
Bosboom,  a  painter  of  reputation  She  wrote  rnam 
successful  historical  novels,  but  one  of  her  thief 
works  treated  modern  life,  this  epistolary  novel, 
Majoor  Frans  (1874,  Eng  tr  ,  Major  Frank,  1880), 
exhibits  a  real  appreciation  of  the  problems  of 

, , women 

rnpany     As  a  naval    Bosc&n  Almog&ver,  Juan  (hwan'  hoskan'  almdga'- 


Bntish  n: 


Laval  officer    A 


culfcure  and  fishing  are  the  chief  occupations,  gran-    borough    see  CITY  ooyERNMENT 

ite  and  kaolin  are  the  main  expoits    The  pnncipal    borough-English,  a  rule  or  custom  in  parts  of  Eng- 


town  and  port  is  Ronne 
Bormer,  Henn,  vicomte  de  (are'  vekot'  du  b6r- 
nyfi'),  1825-1901,  French  poet  and  dramatist  His 
one  great  success  was  the  verse  drama,  La  Filie  de 
Roland  [the  daughter  of  Roland)  (1876),  a  treat- 
ment of  the  motive  of  Le  Cvl  of  CORNEILLE 


land  whereby  land  descended  typically  to  the 
youngest  son  in  preference  to  his  older  brothers 
The  custom  applies  to  land  held  in  sot  age  tenure 


VPT),  c  1495-1542,  Spanish  poet  A  Catalan  aristo- 
crat, lie  was  a  literary  figure  at  the  court  of  Ferdi- 
nand V  and  was  a  friend  of  Gamlaso  de  la  Vega 
His  fame  rests  on  his  introduction  of  Italian  poetic 
forms  into  Spanish  poetry,  thus  revolutionizing  its 
traditional  &y  stern  of  metrics  Among  his  c  exposi- 
tions, written  in  different  combinations  of  the  J 1- 
syllable  line,  are  sonnets  and  canciones  He  also 
translated  Castighone's  Courtier  His  works  were 
first  printed  in  1543 


and  is  differentiated  from  OAVELKIND  and  PRIMO-   Boscath,  the  same  as  BOZKATH 

C.ENITURE    It  was  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin    Borough-    Boscawen,   Edward    (bosko'un),    1711-61,   British 


English  was  abolished  by  law  in  1925 


Bornu  (bor'noo),  former  native  state,  NE  Nigeria,    Borowski,  Felix  (bdr6f'ske),  1872-,  Polish-American 


extending  W  and  S  of  Lake  Chad  It  was  divided 
between  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and  Germany  at 
the  end  of  the  19th  cent  The  German  portion  in 
1922  went  to  Great  Britain  as  part  of  the  British 
Cameroons  mandate  of  the  League  of  Nations  The 
former  state,  ruled  by  a  sultan,  first  rose  in  the 
10th  cent  The  natives  of  the  region  which  it  oc- 
cupied are  Moslems  See  Sir  Richard  Palmer,  The 
Bornu  Sahara  and  Sudan  (1936) 
Borobudur  or  Boroboedoer  (both  bo'robd&door'), 
ruins  of  a  great  Buddhist  monument  in  central 


violinist,  composer,  music  critic,  and  educator,  b 
England,  studied  violin,  piano,  and  composition  at 
the  Cologne  Conservatory  In  1897  ho  c  ame  to  the 
United  States  as  head  of  the  composition  depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago  Musical  College,  of  which  he 
was  president  from  1916  to  1925  Ho  was  professor 
of  musicology  at  Northwestern  Univ  from  1937 


admiral  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  naval 
warfare  against  1< ranee  at  Portobolo  (1739),  Carta- 
gena (1741),  and  Cape  Fimstene  (1747)  He  had 
little  success  in  command  of  a  sea  and  land  force  in 
India  (1748-49)  and  as  commander  in  chief  m 
American  waters  in  1755,  but  ho  cooperated  with 
AMHERBT  in  the  capture  of  LOUISBUHCJ  (1758)  and 
he  decisively  beat  a  French  fleet  in  Lagos  Bay  in 
1759 


until  his  retirement  m  1942     He  wrote  program    Boscawen  (bos'kwm,  -kuwm),  town  (pop    1,663), 


notes  for  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1908  Adoration,  for  violin,  is  best  known  of  his 
compositions,  which  also  include  a  piano  concerto, 


S  N  H  ,  on  the  Merrimack  above  Concord,  settled 
1734,  me    1760     It  included  Webster  until  1860 

Java,  Indonesia     It  is  a  huge  truncated  pyramid      three  organ  sonatas,  the  operatic  satire  Fernando     and  Webster  (1878),  J  A  Dix,  and  W  P  Fessenden 

,4  ,m.u  ._.___,_, ,, ,..,.._..      _,.,  „ - i.andmusic     were  born  m  Boscawen    A  monument  on  an  island 

in  the  river  marks  the  scene  of  Hannah  Dustm'a 


covered  with  intricately  carved  blocks  of  volcanic     del  Nonsenisico  (1935), 
stone    A  seated  Buddha  within  may  be  seen  from     in  smaller  forms. 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


escape  from  her  Indian  captors  The  site  of  Daniel 
Webster's  first  law  office  (1805)  is  marked 
Bosch,  Carl  (bosh),  1874-1940,  German  chemist 
In  1935  he  became  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
I  G  Farbenmdustrte  He  adapted  the  HABEH  PROC- 
ESS to  achieve  mass  production  of  synthetic  am- 
monia (for  explosives  and  fertilizers)  from  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen  by  moans  of  high  pressure  For  this 
work  he  shared  with  Fnednch  Bergius  the  1931 
Nobel  Prize  m  Chemistry 

Bosch,  Hieronymus  (herfln'Imus  b6s'),  or  Jerom 
Bos  (ytVr6m  bos'),  c  1400-1510,  Flemish  painter 
His  family  name  wan  Van  Aeken,  his  nickname 
derived  from  his  birthplace  's  Hertogenbosch, 
where  he  worked  all  hia  life  Bosch  is  famous  for 
the  monstrous  arid  diabolical  little  figures  with 
which  he  peopled  his  pictures  Men  with  funnels 
for  heads,  toads  with  men's  faces,  and  hundreds 
of  similar  fantasies,  realistically  portrayed,  abound 
in  his  works  They  delighted  Philip  II  of  Spain, 
and  some  of  Bosch's  best  work  is  still  in  Madrid 
and  in  the  Escorial  The  Temptation  of  St  Anthony 
and  The  Last  Judgment  were  favorite  themes  Two 
versions  of  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  are  in  Prince- 
ton Umv  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
respective! v  See  studies  by  Howard  Daniel  (1948) 
and  Jacques  Combo  (1948) 

Boscobel  (boVkubcM),  farm  region  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Shropshire,  England  The  oak  in  which 
Charles  II  hid  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  was 
near  Boscobel  House,  which  is  still  standing 
Boscobel,  city  (pop  2,008),  SW  Wis  ,  on  the  Wis- 
consin and  8E  of  La  Crosse,  me  1873  Heio  in 
1898  took  place  a  meeting  that  led  to  the  founding 
of  the  Gideons 

Boscoreale  (b6s'kora-a'la),  small  town,  Campania, 
S  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Vesuvius  A  celebrated 
collection  of  silverwork  (1st  cent  AD),  consisting 
mostly  of  plates  and  cups  with  relief  ornamenta- 
tion, was  unearthed  here  in  1895  It  is  now  in  tho 
Louvie 

Boscovich,  Ruggiero  Giuseppe  (rood-ja'io  joozpp'pa 
bos'kovf-ch),  1711-87,  Italian  mathematician,  as- 
tronomer, and  physicist  Ho  became  a  Jesuit  and 
taught  at  Rome,  Pavia,  and  Milan  Latet  ho  was 
director  of  optics  for  the  French  navy  An  early 
advocate  of  Newton's  theones,  he  wrote  many 
works  including  one  in  which  he  introduced  his 
molecular  theory 

Bose,  Sir  Jagadis  Chandra,  or  Sir  Jagadis  Chunder 
Bose  (jng'i'des  chftn'dni  bos',  chttn'dur),  1858- 
19'i7,  Indian  physicist,  educated  in  Calcutta  and  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge  He  was  professor  of 
physical  science  (1885-1915)  at  Presidency  Col- 
lege, Calcutta,  and  founded  the  Bose  Research 
Institute  in  Calcutta  He  is  noted  especially  for 
his  reseaiches  in  plant  life  One  of  his  inventions 
is  the  uescograph,  a  device  for  measuring  plant 
growth  Among  his  publications  are  Comparative 
Electro-Physiology  (1907),  Researches  on  liritabthty 
of  Plants  (191.1),  The  Physiology  of  Photon ynthesis 
(1924),  The  Nirvous  Mechanism  of  Plants  (1920), 
The  Motor  Mechanism  of  Plants  (1928),  and  Growth 
and  Tropic  Movement-)  of  Plants  (192°) 
Bose,  Subhas  Chandra  (shoobh  i«h'  chftn'dru  bos'), 
1897-1945,  Indian  nationalist,  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge Leader  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Indian  Na- 
tional Congiess  party,  he  was  in  1938  and  1939  its 
president  In  July,  1940,  he  was  jailed  bv  the 
Butifeh  for  his  Axis  sympathies  m  the  Second 
World  WTar,  escaping  (Jan  ,  1941),  he  fled  to  Ger- 
many In  1943  in  Singapore,  he  headed  a  Japa- 
nese-&ponsoied  "provisional  government  of  India" 
and  a  "national  army  "  He  was  killed  in  an  air- 
plane crash 

Bosio,  Francois  Joseph,  Baron  (frlswa'  zhozef'  bai5' 
b&»yo'),  1709'~1845,  French  sculptor  He  was  em- 
ployed bv  Napoleon  I  to  make  the  bas-reliefs  for 
the  column  of  the  Place  Vend&ine  and  also  as  por- 
traitist to  the  imperial  family  At  this  time  he 
produt  ed  one  of  his  best  portrait  busts — that  of  the 
Empress  Josephine  (Dijon)  Louis  XVIII  made 
him  court  sculptor,  and  Charles  X  created  him 
baron  Of  his  larger  works  the  most  important  are 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV  (Place  des 
Victoires) ,  the  quadriga  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  du 
Carrousel,  and  Hercules  Struggling  with  a  Serpent 
(garden  of  the  Tuilenes) 

Bosnia  and  Hercegovma  (bftz'nCu,  ho'rtsugSve'nti), 
Serbo-Croatian  Bosna  i  Hercegovma  (bds'nt  e 
he'rtse'go'vma),  autonomous  republic  (19,909  sq 
mi  ,  pop  2,561,961),  N  Yugoslavia  It  consists  of 
two  component  regions — Bosnia,  in  the  north,  with 
the  cities  of  Sarajevo,  Banja  Luka,  and  Tuzla,  and 
Hercegovma,  in  the  south,  with  Mostar  Sarajevo 
is  the  capital  Mo&tlv  in  the  Dmanc  Alps,  the 
republic  has  two  narrow  outlets  to  the  Adriatic 
Sea  The  Sava  is  the  chief  river  Half  of  the  area 
is  forested,  one  fourth  is  cultivated  The  popula- 
tion, which  is  mainly  agricultural,  consists  of 
Serbs  and  Croats  and  is  divided  among  the  Mo- 
hammedan, Roman  Catholic,  and  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox religions  Bosnia  was  settled  by  Serbs  in  the 
7th  cent  ,  it  appeared  as  an  independent  country 
by  the  12th  cent  but  later  at  times  acknowledged 
the  kings  of  Hungary  as  suzerains  Late  in  the 
14th  cent,  it  became  an  independent  kingdom  and 
annexed  Hercegovma  from  Serbia  The  country 
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was  weakened  by  religious  strife  among'Catholics, 
Orthodox,  and  BCX.OMILS  and  in  1463  fell  to  the 
Turks  The  nobility  and  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation accepted  Islam  Difficult  of  access,  the 
country  long  retained  its  medieval  social  structuie 
Serfdom  ended  only  in  1918  Refusal  by  the  Porte 
to  institute  reforms  led  (1875)  to  a  peasant  up- 
rising and  was  a  fac  tor  in  the  Russo-Tnrkish  War 
of  1877-78  The  Congress  of  Berlin  (1878)  placed 
Bosnia  and  Hercegovma  under  Austro-Hunganan 
administration  and  occupation,  though  rec  ogmzing 
the  theoretical  sovereignty  of  the  sultan  When  in 
1908  the  Austro-Hunganan  foreign  minister, 
AHIZENTHAL,  fully  annexed  the  district,  Serbian 
nationalism  was  aroused  The  assassination  ( 1914) , 
by  a  Serbian  nationalist,  of  Archduke  Irancis 
Ferdinand  at  Sarajevo  prec  ipitated  the  P  irst  World 
War  In  1918  Bosnia  and  Hercegovma  were  an- 
nexed to  Serbia  (see  YUOOSLAVIA)  ,  the  Yugoslav 
constitution  of  1946  made  the  region  one  of  the 
KIX  People's  Republics  of  Yugoslavia  See  B  E 
Schmitt,  The  Annexation  of  Bosnia,  1908-1909 
(1938) 

Bosor  (>x">'s6r),  the  same  as  BFOR  1. 

Bosporus  (boVpuriis)  [Gr  ,«ox  ford,  in  reference  to 
the  story  of  lo],  strait,  20  rni  long  and  1,800  ft 
wide  at  its  narrowest,  separating  European  from 
Asiatic  Turkey  and  joining  the  Black  Sea  with  the 
Sea  of  Marmara  Istanbul  is  situated  on  the 
Bosporus,  which  is  lined  by  many  villas  and  ancient 
castles  The  strait  has  been  refortified  by  Turkey 
after  the  Montreux  Convention  of  1936  (see  DAU- 
DANFI  LFH) 

boss,  in  the  United  States,  a  powerful  political 
leader  and  organizer  The  highly  invidious  mean- 
ing of  the  term  dates  from  the  exposure  of  tho 
Tweed  Ring  in  New  York  city  m  1872  Until 
c  1850  the  political  boss  was  usually  himself  an 
officeholder  rCfTective  bosses  have  been  frequent 
in  American  municipal  government,  less  common 
in  state  government,  and  rare  on  the  national  level 
The  growth  of  honest  government  tends  to  lessen 
the  me  idem  e  and  power  of  the  bosses  at  all  levels 
of  politics  While  many  bosses  have  had  financial 
peculation  as  their  aim,  some  have  been  personally 
disinterested  or  have  even  been  in  favor  of  honest 
government 

Bosse,  Abraham  (abra-am'  bos'),  1602-76.  French 
engraver  and  painter  He  studied  art  in  Paris  and 
became  a  teacher  of  perspective  in  the  Aoademie 
royale  de  Pemture  et  de  Sculpture  A  prolific  and 
skillful  worker,  he  engraved  more  than  1,400 
pieces  He  is  best  known  for  his  faithful  representa- 
tion of  French  civil  life  and  costumes  during  the 
period  of  Louis  XIII  Bosse  wrote  several  valued 
tieatises  on  art  and  perspective  One  of  his  rare 
paintings,  The  Foolish  Virgins,  is  in  the  Clunv 
Museum,  Pans  See  Georges  Duplessis,  Wonders 
of  Engraving  (1871),  study  by  Antony  Valabregue 
(1892,  in  French) 

Bosseron  or  Busseron,  Francois  Riday,  1746-91, 
patriot  in  the  American  Revolution,  n  probably 
Detroit  He  was  long  a  merchant  and  a  prominent 
figure  at  Vinccnnes  and  was  at  various  times 
captain,  major,  commandant  of  the  fort  there,  and 
mayor  He  is  best  remembered  for  the  enormous 
help  he  gave  to  George  Rogers  CURK  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Vmcennes  (1779)  by  furnishing  him  with 
generous  financial  assistance,  food,  munitions,  and 
military  aid  See  M  M  Quaife,  ed  ,  The  Conquest 
of  the  Illinois  by  GcorgC  Rogers  Clark  (1920) 

Bossi,  Giuseppe  (joozep'pa  bos'se),  1777-1815,  Ital- 
ian painter  and  wnter  on  art,  author  of  the  treatise 
Del  Cenacolo  di  Lfonardo  da  Vinci  (1810)  His 
cartoon  of  Da  Vinci's  Last  Supptr  was  used  as  the 
model  for  Raffaelli's  famous  mosaic  at  Vienna 
Bossi  was  secretary  of  the  Brera  Gallery,  Milan, 
whu  h  he  founded  and  organized 

Bossi,  Marco  Ennco  (mir'ko  fmrC'ko),  1861-1925, 
Italian  organist  and  composer  He  wrote,  with  G 
Tebaldini,  Metodo  di  studio  per  I'organo  moderno 
(1893)  and  excelled  as  a  teacher  He  died  at  sea 
while  returning  from  a  siucessful  Amencan  eon- 
cert  tour  His  most  important  compositions  are 
those  for  organ 

Bossier  City  (bo'zhur),  town  (pop  5,786),  NW  La  , 
on  the  Red  River  opposite  Shreveport,  me  as  a 
village  1907,  as  a  town  1923  It  has  oil  refineries, 
chemical  plants,  railroad  shops,  and  cotton-proc- 
essing plants  The  ruins  of  Confederate  Fort 
Smith  were  made  a  memorial  park  in  1936 

Bossuet,  Jacques  B6rugne  (zhak'  bane'nyu  b6buV), 
1627-1704,  French  prelate,  one  of  the  greatest  ora- 
tors in  French  history  At  an  earlv  age  he  was 
made  a  canon  at  Metz,  he  became  bishop  of  Con- 
dom and  was  (1670-81)  tutor  to  the  dauphin 
(father  of  Louis  XV),  for  whom  he  wrote  his  great 
Discourse  on  Universal  History  (1681,  Eng  trs  , 
1778,  1821),  Politics  Derived  from  Holy  Writ  (1709), 
and  Treatise  of  the  Knowledge  of  God  and  One's  Self 
(1722)  In  1681  he  became  bishop  of  Meaux  Un- 
rivaled for  his  eloquence,  he  is  celebrated  for  his 
Funeral  Orations  (1689),  particularly  those  on  Hen- 
rietta of  England,  on  her  daughter,  and  on  Cond6, 
which  are  masterpieces  of  their  kind  He  was  also 
a  great  moralist,  a  magnificent  stylist,  and  a  power- 
ful controversialist,  brilliantly  attacking  Fcnelcm 
and  the  quietists,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Protestants 


BOSTON 

See  studies  by  Pierre  Ploquet  (1864),  G  Lanson 
(1895),  and  Alfred  Rabelhau  (5th  od  ,  1900),  biog- 
raphy by  E  K  Sanders (1921) 
Bostanai  ben  Chanmai  (bcVtanl  Wn  khanenl'),  602- 
660,  first  Jewish  exilarch  under  Aiabian  rule  He  is 
the  subject  of  many  legends  His  fiist  name  is  also 
spelled  Bustanai 

Boston,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  16,600,  1943 
estimated  pop  23,020),  in  the  Parts  of  Holland, 
Lincolnshire,  England,  on  the  Witham  and  4  nn 
from  the  Wash  Once  an  important  port,  it  is  now 
a  fishing  center  and  a  market  for  a  rich  lowland 
farm  area  St  Botolph's  Church  is  on  the  &ite  of  a 
7th-century  monastery,  founded  by  St  Botolph, 
for  whom  the  town  is  named  (Botolph's  tun,  or 
town)  Tho  290-foot  tower  (called  the  Stump,  be- 
cause it  does  not  come  to  a  point)  is  a  landmark 
Puritans  under  John  COTTON  sailed  in  1635  from 
Boston  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  capital  (renamed 
Boston)  See  A  M  Cook,  Boston  (1934) 
Boston.  1  City  (pop  1 ,099),  SW  Ga  ,  E  of  Thomas- 
ville,  in  a  farm,  lumber,  and  livestock  area,  me 
1870  2  Citv  (pop  770,816),  state  capital,  and  co 
seat  of  Suffolk  c  o  ,  E  Mass  ,  at  the  head  of  Boston 
Bay  This,  the  largest  city  of  New  England,  began 
when  the  elder  John  W  inthrop  in  1630  planted  here 
the  mam  colony  of  the  MAHWU HLSFTTS  BAV  COM- 
PANY From  the  btart  a  center  of  American  Puri- 
tanism, it  had  notable  ministers,  theoc  ratu  -minded 
statesmen,  and  a  vigorous  intellectual  life  The 
BOSTON  PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL  was  established  in 
1615,  HARVARD  UNIVHISITY  was  founded  at  near- 
by Cambridge  in  1636,  a  public  library  was  started 
in  1653,  and  the  first  newspaper  m  the  Thirteen 
Colonies,  tho  N <  ws-Litter ,  appeared  in  1704  With 
its  excellent  port  it  gained  ascendancy  over  the 
other  cities  of  colonial  New  England  As  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  approached,  Boston  merchants 
and  workers  joined  to  oppose  the  British  and  the 
conservative  Lovahsts  (see  BOSTON  MASSACRE, 
BOSTON  TFA  P<VHI\,  FANEUIL  HALL,  ATMMS, 
SAMUFL,  KtVFRt,  PAUL)  The  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  (June  17,  1775)  was  the  first  large-scale  battle 
of  the  Revolution,  and  Boston  was  under  siege  until 
the  British  withdrew  in  Marth,  1776  Wbentheshort 
depression  after  the  war  had  passed,  prosperous 
years  continued  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent 
and  shaped  the  Boston  tradition  Ships  from  the 
town,  which  became  a  city  in  1822,  made  Boston 
known  around  the  woild  The  old  families -the 
Cabots,  the  Lowells,  the  Lodges,  and  the  rest — 
were  supported  by  fortunes  drawn  from  the  sea 
and  from  mills  built  on  New  England  rivers  to 
make  textiles  and  shoes  They  built  substantial 
homes  m  the  Beacon  Hill-Baik  Bay  region  and 
patronized  learning  and  arts  and  letters,  making 
of  Boston  the  \thens  of  America"  They  also 
backed  reformers,  notably  tho  MIOLITIONISTO,  de- 
spit  e  the  generally  ( onservativ  e  tone  of  their  culture 
Their  influence  persisted  long  after  the  growth  of 
industry  brought  many  immigrants  (mostly  Irish 
at  first)  and  Boston  changed  from  a  farm-surround- 
ed c  oinmen  ml  c  itj  to  a  noisy  industrial  metropolis 
The  limits  expanded  to  include  cities  and  towns, 
some  with  traditions  as  long  as  Boston's  own — 
Roxbury  and  West  Koxhurv  (with  the  Roxbury 
Latin  School  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  and  BROOK 
FARM),  Dorchester  (where  Richard  Mather  had 
been  the  minister),  CIIAKI  ksrowN,  Brighton,  and 
Hv  de  Park  The  spiritual  mint  le  of  Boston  spreads 
faither,  over  manv  near-by  cities  and  towns  such 
as  Cambridge  and  Brooklme  It  is  a  major  finan- 
cial i  enter,  a  leading  U  h  port,  and  a  market  for 
fish  and  for  wool  Industries  are  highlv  diverse, 
though  traditional! v  boots  and  shoos,  textiles, 
mac  hinery,  and  foodstuffs  arc  notable  Boston  prod- 
ucts The  population  is  polyglot,  with  rrianv  citi- 
zens of  French  Canadian  Irish,  Russian  Jewish, 
and  Italian  backgrounds  Yet  the  heterogeneous 
eitv  of  todav  cherishes  the  landmarks  and  monu- 
ments of  the  past  the  17th-c  enturv  house  in  which 
Paul  Revere  lived,  Old  North  Church,  famous  in 
his  story,  Old  South  Meetinghouse  a  rall>  ing  place 
for  patriots  in  the  Revolutionary  turmoil,  the  old 
statehouse,  now  a  museum,  Boston  Common,  the 
golden-domed  statehouse,  with  its  "front"  de- 
signed bv  Charles  Bulfinch,  and  the  led-hruk 
houses  of  Louisbuig  Square  Other  Boston 
churches  are  also  famous — King's  Chapel,  where 
American  UnitananiMn  wis  born  in  1785,  the 
Mother  Church  of  Christian  Science,  and  Trinity 
Church  (1872-77),  designed  by  H  H  Richardson 
and  decorated  by  John  La  I  arge  The  old  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  (1791)  and  the  Athe- 
naeum (1807)  have  had  their  later  counterparts  the 
Boston  Public  Library  was  founded  in  1852,  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  in  1867,  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1881  Muse- 
ums include  the  Museum  of  fine  Arts  and  the 
Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum  Harvard  Med- 
ical Sc  hool  is  in  Boston  proper,  as  is  the  New 
England  Medical  Center  The  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  (founded  181 1),  proud  of  its  part 
in  the  development  of  anesthesia  and  of  its  building 
designed  by  Bulfinch,  is  highlv  esteemed  Among 
the  other  educational  institutions  at  Boston  are 
SIMMONS  COLLEGE  and  Emmanuel  College,  for 
women,  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY,  Boston  College 
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(mainly  at  CHKBTNtrr  HILL,  Mass );  Northeastern 
Univ  ,  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy, 
and  Wentworth  Institute  (mechanical  arts)  Among 
recent  books  on  Boston  are  Lucius  Beebe,  Boston 
arid  the  Boston  Legend  (1935),  Esther  Forbes,  The 
Boston  Book  (1947),  Cleveland  Amorv,  The  Proper 
Bostonians  (1947) ,  A  C  Lyons,  Invitation  to  Boa- 
ton  (1947),  R.  N  LiiiBcott,  ed  ,  State  of  Mind:  o 
Boston  Reader  (1948) 

Boston  f  «m,  extremely  popular  house  FEBN  (Nephro- 
lepu  exaltata  bostontensis) ,  a  variety  of  a  tropical 
sword  fern  derived  from  a  particularly  graceful 
drooping  form  found  in  a  shipment  of  sword  ferns 
received  in  Boston  Other  forms  developed  from 
this  include  a  very  finely  divided  feuthory  type 
Boston  ivy  or  Japanese  ivy,  tall-climbing  woody  vine 
(Parthenocissus  tncuspidata)  from  the  Orient,  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  city  wall  coverings  Closely 
related  to  the  Virginia  creeper  and  sometimes 
called  AMPKLOPB18,  it  climbs  by  disk-tipped  tendrils 
and  has  three-lobed  loaves — vivid  m  the  fall 
Boston  Massacre,  1770,  a  pre-Rcvolutionary  inci- 
dent growing  out  of  the  resentment  against  the 
British  troops  sent  to  Boston  to  maintain  order 
and  to  enforce  the  TOWNSHEND  ACTS  The  troops, 
constantly  tormented  by  irresponsible  gangs,  fi- 
nally (March  5,  1770)  fired  into  a  noting  crowd  and 
killed  five  men — three  (including  Crispua  Attacks) 
on  the  spot,  two  of  wounds  later  The  funeral  of 
the  victims  was  the  occasion  for  a  great  patriot 
demonstration.  The  British  captain  and  his  men 
were  tried  for  murder,  with  Robert  Treat  PAINB  as 
prosecutor,  John  ADAMS  and  Jomah  QVINCY  as 
lawyers  for  defense.  They  were  acquitted 
Boston  Mountains,  NW  Ark  ,  N  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  part  of  the  Osark  plateau,  rising  to  o  2,400  ft 
The  White  River  has  its  source  here. 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts:  see  MUSEUM  OF  FINE 

AHTS,  at  Boston,  Mass 
Boston  Port  BUI-  see  INTOLERABLE  ACTS 
Boston  Public  Latin  School,  at  Boston,  for  boys, 
opened  1035,  one  of  the  oldest  free  public  schools 
in  the  United  States  Many  famous  men  attended 
the  school,  including  five  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  four  presidents  of  Har- 
vard Umv  See  history  by  Pauline  Holmes  (1935) 
Boston  Public  Library,  founded  m  1852,  chiefly 
through  the  gift  of  Joshua  Bates  Its  present  build- 
ing on  Copley  Square,  designed  by  McKim,  Mead, 
and  White,  was  completed  in  1895  The  mam  hall 
is  decorated  with  murals  bv  Puvis  de  Chavannee 
Other  rooms  have  murals  bv  Edwin  Abbey  and 
John  S.  Sargent.  The  library's  special  collections 
include  the  Ticknor  collection  of  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese literature  and  the  libraries  of  John  Adams 
and  Nathaniel  Bowditxh  Albert  H  Wiggm  m 
1941  donated  his  painting  and  etching  collection 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  founded  in  1881  by 
Henry  Lee  Higgmson,  who  was  its  director  and 
financial  backer  until  1918  Its  outstanding  con- 
ductors have  been  Sir  George  Henschel  (1881-84), 
Wilhelm  Gencke  (1884-89,  1898-1906),  Arthur 
Nikisch  (1889-93).  Karl  Muck  (1906-8,  1912-18), 
Pierre  Monteux  (1919-24),  and  Serge  Koussevitzky 
(1924-49)  Charles  Munch  was  appointed  (1948) 
to  succeed  Koussevitzky  on  his  retirement  One 
of  America's  oldest  orchestras,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony is  considered  bv  many  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world  Symphony  Hall,  built  for  its  con- 
certs, was  opened  m  1900  See  M  A  De  Wolfe 
Howe,  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (1931) 
Boston  Tea  Party,  1773  In  the  contest  between 
British  Parliament  and  American  colonists  before 
the  Revolution,  Parliament,  when  repealing  the 
TOWNSHEND  ACTS,  had  retained  the  tea  tax,  partly 
as  a  symbol  of  its  right  to  tax  the  colonies  partly 
to  aid  the  financially  embarrassed  Fast  India  Com- 
pany The  colonists  tried  to  prevent  the  consignees 
from  accepting  taxed  tea  and  were  successful  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  At  Charleston  the 
tea  was  landed  but  held  in  government  warehouses 
At  Boston,  three  tea  ships  arrived  and  remained 
unloaded  but  Gov  Thomas  Hutchmson  refused  to 
let  ships  leave  without  first  paying  the  duties  A 
group  of  indignant  colonists,  led  by  Samuel  Adams, 
Paul  Revere,  and  others,  disguised  themselves  as 
Indians,  boarded  the  ships  on  the  night  of  Dec  10, 
1773,  and  threw  the  tea  into  the  harbor  In  punish- 
ment Parliament  passed  the  Boston  Port  Bill  (see 
INTOLERABLE  ACTS) 

Boston  terrier,  small,  smooth-haired,  nonsportmg 
dog  It  was  developed  in  Boston,  Mass  ,  from 
crosses  between  the  bull  terrier  (itself  a  crows  be- 
tween the  English  bulldog  and  a  white  English 
t6mer)  and  the  bulldog,  m  1893  the  breed  was 
recognised  by  the  American  Kennel  Club  In 
color  the  dog  is  usually  brmdle  with  white  mark- 
ings, the  body  is  compact  (the  weight  from  15  to 
25  Ib  ),  the  ears  erect,  and  the  tail  short  Its  gentle 
disposition  makes  it  an  excellent  pet.  See  J.  Z 
Ruie,  The  Ideal  Boston  Terrier  (1947). 
Boston  University,  mainly  in  Boston ,  nonaectanan, 
private,  coeducational;  chartered  1869,  opened 
1871  It  absorbed  a  Methodist  theological  semi- 
nary (opened  1841  at  a  whool  in  Newbury,  Vt) 
Its  college  of  physical  education  (Sargent)  is  at 
Cambridge  The  first  building  on  the  Charles 
fiver  campus  was  dedicated  in  1939. 
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Bostwick,  Arthur  Elmore,  1860-1042,  American  li- 
brarian, b.  Litchfield,  Conn.,  grad  Yale  (BA., 
1881 ,  Ph.D  ,  1883).  After  teaching  and  serving  on 
the  editorial  «taff  of  several  reference  works,  he  be- 
came (1895)  librarian  of  the  New  York  Free  Cir- 
culating Library  He  was  librarian  of  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library  (1899-1901)  and  then  head  of  the 
circulation  department  of  the  newly  organised 
New  York  Public  Library  (1901-9)  From  1909 
until  ho  retired  in  1938,  he  served  as  librarian  of 
the  St  Louis  Public  Library,  expanding  its  useful- 
ness and  increasing  its  reputation.  Bostwiok's 
American  Public  Library,  a  <  lassie  of  its  kind,  wont 
through  four  editions  See  his  autobiography, 
Life  with  Men  and  Books  (1939) 
Boswell,  James  (bos'wj),  1740-95,  Scottish  biogra- 
pher, b  Edinbuigh,  son  of  a  Scottish  judge  Bos- 
well  studied  law,  but  turned  instead  to  literature. 
He  first  met  Samuel  Johnson  on  a  trip  to  London 
in  1763  Boswell  went  on  to  Utrecht  in  the  same 
year  and  then  traveled  about  the  Continent,  where 
he  managed  to  meet  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  Paoh 
He  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1766  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Scottish  bar,  taking  the  title  Lord 
Auchmleck  Literature  still  exerted  a  strong  hold 
on  him,  and  he  wrote  two  minor  works,  published 
m  1767,  and  his  Account  of  Cornea  (1768)  He 
married  in  1769  but  continued  his  friendship  with 
Johnson  on  visits  to  London  In  1773  he  became  a 
member  of  Johnson's  club  Later  in  the  same  year 
the  two  touted  Scotland,  a  visit  which  Boswell  de- 
scribed in  The  Journal  of  a  Tour  of  the  Hebrides  with 
Samuel  Johnson,  LL  D  (1785,  complete  ed  ,  1936) 
The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL  D  appeared  in 
1791  Popular  at  publication,  this  biography  is 
now  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  Bos- 
well brought  to  biography  a  new  and  unparalleled 
technique,  for  not  only  did  he  record  Johnson's  con- 
versations, but  he  tempered  his  selections  with  a 
fine  sense  of  critical  judgment  The  episodes  in  the 
biography  are  skillfully  strung  together  with  an  eye 
and  an  ear  for  style  and  for  contrast  Gifted  with  a 
domineering  figure  for  a  subject,  Boswell  easily  but 
subtly  subordinated  the  society  around  Johnson 
with  no  loss  of  verisimilitude  Many  consider  it  a 
tribute  to  Boswell's  art  that  Johnson  is  better  re- 
membered today  as  the  heio  of  the  biography  rather 
than  as  the  author  of  his  own  works  That  Boswell 
was  an  artist  was  doubted  by  Macaulay  and  other 
19th-century  critics — who  held  the  loose-moraled 
Boswell  to  be  a  fool  riding  to  fame  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  great  man — but  simple  reading  of  the  biog- 
raphy and  subsequent  research  have  set  aside  this 
opinion  as  fallacious  Boswoll's  Private  Papers, 
purchased  in  1927  from  his  descendant, Lord  Tal- 
bot  de  Malahide,  by  Col  Ralph  H  Isham,  were 
published  in  a  limited  edition  (18  vole  ,  1928-34) 
and  edited  by  Geoffrey  Scott  and  F  A  Pottle  A 
second  great  collection  of  Boawell's  papers  was 
bought  from  Colonel  Isham  by  Yale  Umv  m  1949 
See  C  B  Tinker,  Yovng  Boswell  (1922),  C  B 
Tinker  and  F  A  Pottle,  A  New  Portrait  of  Boswell 
(1927) ,  D  B  Wyndham  Lewis,  The  Hooded  Hawk 
(1947) 

Boswell,  borough  (pop  1,711),  Somerset  co  ,  SW 
Pa  ,  SW  of  Johnstown,  me  1904 

Bosworth,  Francke  Huntington,  1843-1925,  Ameri- 
can laryngologist,  b  Marietta,  Ohio,  M  D  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College,  1868  Ho  was  associated 
with  Bellevue  from  1876  and  became  professor 
emeritus  in  1906  His  works  include  Manual  of  the 
Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose  (1881) 

Boeworth  Field,  Leicestershire,  England,  near  the 
town  of  Market  Bosworth  It  is  the  scene  of  the 
battle  (1485)  at  which  Richard  III  was  killed  and 
the  crown  passed  to  his  victor,  the  earl  of  Richmond 
(Henry  VII) 

botanic  garden,  place  in  which  plants  are  grown  for 
display  and  for  scientific  study  An  arboretum  is  a 
botanu  garden  devoted  chiefly  to  the  growing  of 
woodv  plants  The  plants  in  botanic  gardens  are 
labeled,  usuallv  with  both  the  common  and  the 
scientific  names,  and  they  are  often  arranged  in 
cultural  or  habitat  groups,  such  as  rock  gardens, 
aquatic  gardens,  desert  gardens,  and  tropical  gar- 
dens Botanic  gardens  perform  diversified  func- 
tions, e  g  ,  the  collection  and  cultivation  of  plants 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  experi mentation  in 
plant  breeding  and  hybridization,  the  maintenance 
of  botanical  libraries  and  herbariums,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  educational  programs  for  adults 
and  children  Among  well-known  botanic  gardens 
are  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  near  Boston,  Mass 
(eat  1872  as  part  of  Harvard  Umv),  Brooklyn 
Botanic  Garden,  Brooklyn,  N  Y  (est.  1910) ,  Now 
York  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  Park,  New  York 
city  (est  1896  and  affiliated  with  Columbia  Umv  ) , 
Highland  and  Durand-Eastman  parks,  Rochester, 
N  Y  ,  Bartram's  Gardens,  Philadelphia  (founded 
1728),  US  Botanic  Garden  (out  1820)  and  the 
National  Arboretum  (est  1927),  both  in  Washing- 
ton, D  C  ,  Fairthild  Tropical  Garden,  Coconut 
Grove,  Fla  (est.  1938),  Garfield  Park  Conserva- 
tory, Chicago,  111  (est.  1907),  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden,  St  Louis,  Mo  (founded  clSGO),  Fort 
Worth  Botanic  Garden,  Fort  Worth,  Texas  (est 
1933),  Rancho  Santa  Ana  Botanical  Garden,  near 
Anaheim,  Calif  (est  1927) ,  Huntmgton  Botanical 


Garden,  San  Marino,  Calif. ;  Santa  Barbara  Botanic 
Garden,  formerly  Blaksley  Botanic  Garden,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif  (est.  1926);  Montreal  Botanical 
Garden,  Montreal  Canada  (est.  1982) ;  Dominion 
Arboretum  and  Botanic  Garden,  Ottawa*  Canada 
(est.  1886) ,  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  known  as 


Wvman,  The  Arboretum*  and  Botanical  Gardens  of 
North  America  (1947) 

botany  (bo'tunCO,  scientific  study  of  plant  life 
Botany  and  zoology  together  comprise  the  science 
of  BIOLOGY  Mairs  earliest  concern  with  plants 
was  in  their  use  as  foods  Most  of  the  major  crop 
plants  were  under  cultivation  in  the  Neolithic 
period  Knowledge  of  the  medicuial  properties 
of  plants  also  began  with  early  man  The  begin- 
nings of  systems  of  classifying  plants  are  found  in 
the  work  of  Aristotle  and  especially  in  the  writings 
of  his  pupil  Theophrastus  Dioacorides  in  the  1st 
cent  wrote  a  work  on  materia  medica  which  was 
an  influential  source  through  the  16th  cent 
Albert  us  Magnus,  in  his  De  vegetabilibus,  described 
numerous  plants  and  suggested  a  classification 
based  on  a  division  into  leafless  and  leafy  plants, 
an  advance  over  Theophrastus'  division  into  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbs  From  the  latter  part  of  the 
15th  cent  to  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent 
the  HERBAL  was  typical  of  botanical  writings 
Explorations  in  the  new  world  greatly  increased 
the  number  of  known  plant  forms  and  made  more 
evident  the  need  for  a  workable  system  of  naming 
and  classifying  plants,  a  task  undertaken  by  numer- 
ous scientists,  among  them  Gaspar  BATJHIN  The 
classification  of  plants  and  animals  and  the 
system  of  binomial  nomenclature  established  by 
LINNAEUS  marked  the  greatest  progress  m  system- 
atics  Botany  developed  through  the  work  of 
many  other  investigators  including  Robert  SHOWN, 

A  P  doCANDOLFF,  HugodeVRIES,  J  J   DlLLENICS, 

Leonhard  FUCHS,  Asa  GRAY,  Nehemiah  GREW, 
Stephen  HALES,  John  RAY,  the  JUBAIEU  family, 
LAMARCK,  MH.NDEL,  Hugo  von  MOHL,  and  Julius 
von  SA<  HS  See  H  S  Reed,  A  Short  History  of  the 
Plant  Sciences  (1942),  R  H  Platt,  This  Green 
World  (1942)  and  Our  Flowering  World  (1947), 
W  N  Clute,  Useful  Plants  of  the  World  (1943), 
H  W  Rickett,  Green  Earth  (1943),  A  D  Rodgers, 
American  Botany,  1873-1892  (1944),  F  O.  Bower 
and  others,  Botany  of  the  Living  Plant  (4th  ed  , 
1947),H  N  Moldenke,  Brief  Course  in  Elementary 
Systematic  Botany  for  Gardeners  (1947)  and  Ameri- 
can Wild  Flowers  (1949),  John  Asch.  The  Story  of 
Plants  (1948),  John  Hutrlunson  and  Ronald  Mel- 
ville, The  Story  of  Plants  and  Their  Uses  to  Man 
(1948),  R.  P  Faulkner,  "Botany  for  Gardeners 
(1949) 

Botany  Bay,  inlet,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  just 
S  of  Sydney  It  was  visited  in  1770  by  Captain 
Cook,  who  at  that  tune  proclaimed  British  sov- 
ereignty over  the  east  coast  of  Australia  The  bnv 
was  named  by  Cook  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  because 
of  the  interesting  flora  on  its  shores  The  site  of  the 
landing  IH  marked  by  a  monument  on  Inscription 
Point  Though  Australia's  first  penal  colony  was 
often  called  Botany  Ba\ ,  its  actual  site  was  SYDNE>  , 
5  mi  N  on  Port  Jackson  (Sydney  Harbour) 

Botev,  Khristo  (khrf'sto  bo'tCf),  1848-70,  Bulgarian 
poet  and  patriot  His  fathei,  a  schoolmaster,  sent 
mm  at  17  to  Russia,  where  he  remained  until  1867 
Later  ho  lived  in  Rumania  and  there  prepared  him- 
self for  his  part  in  the  revolution  against  Turkish 
rule.  lie  edited  revolutionary  journals,  taught 
school,  and  wrote  poetry  When  the  revolt  against 
the  Turks  broke  out  in  1876,  Botev  returned  to 
Bulgaria  with  a  band  of  his  own  organising  and  fell 
in  action  His  lyrics  and  ballads,  imaginative  and 
original,  are  filled  with  patriotic  fervor 

botfly,  name  for  a  number  of  hairy  flies  with  parasitic 
larvae  The  horse  botfly  usually  lays  its  eggs  on 
the  hair  of  a  horse,  mule,  or  donkey  Young  larvae 
are  earned  by  the  tongue  and  lips  into  the  mouth 
They  migrate  to  the  stomach  and  attach  themselves 
to  the  lining  Treatment  by  a  veterinarian  is  re- 
quired at  this  stage  The  lip  or  nose  botfly  and  the 
throat  botfly  can  be  prevented  from  laying  their 
eggs  by  lip  and  throat  protectors  All  of  the  species 
cause  serious  damage  to  the  digestive  system  The 
ox  warble  flies  (botflies  or  cattle  maggots),  known 
as  the  heel  fly  and  the  bomb  fly,  lay  their  eggs  on 
cattle  and  some  other  animals  Injury  to  the 
animal  results  from  the  migration  of  the  larvae 
through  the  flesh  and  fiom  thoir  presence  during 
the  winter  and  spring  in  swellings,  called  warbles, 
which  they  form  on  the  back  of  the  animal  Each 
larva  makes  an  opening  in  the  warble  which  reduces 
the  value  of  the  hide  for  leather  Treating  the  backs 
of  the  animals  with  an  insecticide  containing  ro- 
tenone  kills  the  larvae.  The  sheep  botfly  or  sheep 
gadfly  attacks  sheep,  goats,  and  deer  and  some- 
times man  Painting  the  animal's  nose  with  pine 
tar  repels  the  adult  flies.  A  species  of  botfly  found 
in  North  and  South  America  is  carried  to  humans 
by  mosquitoes  and  other  insects  on  which  it  lays 
eggs  The  larvae  bore  into  the  muscle  tissue  of  the 
human.  See  Horse  Bots  and  Their  Control  (U  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bui.  1503);  Cattle 
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Grubs  or  tted  Flies  with  Suggestions  for  Their  Control 
(U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bui.  1596) 
Both,  Aodries  (airdr&s  hot'),  c.lOOS-c  1640,  and 
Jan  Both  (yan),  c  1618-1652,  Flemish  painters  and 
etchers,  brothers,  pupils  of  their  father,  Dirk  Both, 
a  glass  painter,  and  of  Abraham  Bloemart  They 
went  to  Rome,  where  they  often  worked  together, 
although  each  pursued  an  independent  line  and 
style  Jan  painted  Italian  landscapes  m  the  manner 
of  Claude  Lorrain,  Andries  took  Pieter  van  Laar 
aa  his  model  and  painted  animals  and  figures  with 
great  facility  and  fine  coloring,  sometimes  intro- 
ducing his  figures  m  the  landscapes  of  his  brother 
with  excellent  effect  and  unity  Good  examples  of 
their  work  are  in  the  Madnd  Museum,  the  Louvre, 
and  the  National  Gallery,  London  Italian  Land- 
scape is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 

Botha,  Louis  (bd'tu),  1862-1919,  South  African 
soldier  and  statesman.  A  Boer,  he  participated  in 
the  founding  (1884)  of  the  New  Republic,  which 
mined  (1888)  the  Transvaal  Although  Botha  had 
little  previous  military  experience,  he  brilliantly 
commanded  Boer  troops  in  the  South  African  War 
He  besieged  the  British  at  Ladysmith  and  defeated 
their  forces  at  Colenso.  In  1900  he  succeeded 
Joubert  as  commander  of  the  Transvaal  army  and 
led  its  remnants  in  guerrilla  fighting  After  the 
war  (1902)  he  favored  cooperation  with  the 
British  Botha  was  (1907-10)  premier  of  the  Trans- 
vaal As  the  leader  of  the  United  South  African, 
or  Unionist,  party,  he  was  prime  minister  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  from  its  organization  (1910) 
until  his  death,  and  he  was  ably  assisted  by  J  C. 
SMUTS  In  the  First  World  War,  Botha  declared 
that  South  Africa  was  a  belligerent  He  suppressed 
a  jBoer  revolt  and  in  1916  led  the  forces  which 
conquered  the  German  colony  of  South-West 
Africa  See  biography  by  Earl  Buxton  (1924), 
Basil  Williams,  Botha,  Smuts,  and  South  Afnca 
(1946) 

Bothnia,  Gulf  of  see  BALTIC  SEA 

Bothwell,  James  Hepburn,  4th  earl  of  (hS'burn, 
both'wul),  c  1536-1678,  Scottish  nobleman,  third 
husband  of  MARY  QUEEN  OF  Sc  OTS  He  was  a 
Protestant  but  was  a  strong  partisan  of  Mary  of 
Guise,  mother  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  In  1562 
Bothwell's  old  enemy,  James  HAMILTON,  earl  of 
Arrati,  accused  Bothwoll  of  proposing  to  kidnap 
the  queen,  and  Bothwell  was  for  a  time  imprisoned 
On  hia  release  he  started  for  France,  but  was  im- 
prisoned for  18  months  by  the  English  He  reached 
France  and  was  recalled  by  Mary  m  1665  to  help 
her  put  down  the  rebellion  by  the  earl  of  Murray, 
her  half  brother  In  1566  Mary's  secretary,  David 
Rizzro,  was  murdered  by  conspirators,  among 
them  her  husband,  Lord  DAHNLEY  Thereafter  she 
trusted  only  Bothwoll  and  was  with  him  constantly 
In  1-eb,  1567,  Darnley  was  murdered  The  sub- 
sequent trial  in  which  Bothwell  was  acquitted  of 
the  murder  was  a  judicial  mockery  On  May  15, 
Bothwell  having  divorced  1m  latest  wife,  he  and 
Mary  were  married  The  Scottish  aristocracy  now 
combined  against  Bothwell  and  attacked  him, 
finally  forcing  Mary  to  give  him  up  He  fled  to 
Denmark,  where  he  was  imprisoned  and  died  in- 
sane "  "  .  .  —  .  ~  - 

Bothw<  ...... 

Lanai  kalure,  Scotland,  on  the  Clyde  It  is  largely  a 
residential  district  for  Glasgow  At  Bothwell 
Bridge,  m  1679,  the  Covenanters  were  defeated  by 
royahsta  under  Monmouth 

Botolph,  Saint  (butolf).  fl  7th  cent ,  English  abbot, 
for  whom  Boston,  England,  was  named 

bo  tree  [Pal i,- wisdom  1  or  pipal  (p6'~)  [Hindustani], 
fig  tree  (Ficus  rdigiosa)  of  India  held  sacred  by  the 
Buddhists,  who  believe  that  Gautama  received  his 
divine  powers  under  one  of  these  trees,  a  slip  of 
which  was  planted  at  ANURADHAPURA  to  become 
one  of  the  oldest  known  trees  The  tree  attains 
great  size  and  age,  the  leaves,  which  hang  from  long 
flexible  petioles,  rustle  in  the  slightest  breeze  Bo 
trees  have  been  planted  in  subtropical  parts  of  the 
United  States 

Botaford,  George  Willis,  1862-1917,  American  his- 
torian, b  West  Union,  Iowa,  grad  Univ.  of  Ne- 
braska (B  A  ,  1884,  M  A  ,  1889),  Ph  D  Cornell 
Umv,  1891  After  some  years  (1895-1901)  at 
Harvard,  he  taught  (1901-17)  ancient  history  at 
Columbia  Umv  He  wrote  monographs  and 
scholarly  works  but  is  best  remembered  for  his  high 
school  and  college  textbooks  in  ancient  history,  his 
Hellenic  History  (1922)  was  especially  well  re- 
ceived He  collaborated  with  E  G  Sihlor  on  a 
source  book,  Hellenic  Civilization  (1915) 

Botta,  Paul  Emile  (p61'  amel'  both'),  1802-70, 
French  archaeologist  and  government  official  He 
carried  on  his  scientific  researches  while  physician 
to  Mohammed  All  of  Egypt  and  later  as  consul 
successively  in  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  and  Tripoli 
When  consular  agent  at  Mosul  he  made  his  re- 
nowned discoveries  of  Assyrian  inscriptions  near 
Khorsabad  He  wrote  Monument  de  Ninive  (5  vols , 

BBttger,  Johann  Friedrich  (yo'han  frB'drlkh  but- 
khur),  1682-1719,  German  chemist  and  originator 
of  Dresden  china.  When  the  Swedish  invasion  of 
Saxony  occurred  (1706),  Btittger  and  his  aids  were 
removed  from  Dresden  to  protect  the  secret  of  the 
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process.  He  developed  a  variety  of  glazes,  including 
black  and  a  delicate  violet,  later  much  used  He 
made  use  of  silver  and  gold  in  the  decoration.  His 
potteries  were  under  royal  patronage,  and  he  was 
made  director  of  the  extensive  works  m  1708  He 
perfected  white  porcelain  m  1715  The  following 
year  he  was  imprisoned  because  of  an  attempt  to 
eel)  his  secret. 

Botticelli,  Sandro  (san'dro  bot'tfcheTle) ,  c 1444- 
1510,  Florentine  painter  of  the  Renaissance,  whose 
real  name  was  Alessandro  di  Mariano  Fihpepi  (til&t- 
san'drS  d6  mftr6a'n6  felep&'pe)  The  son  of  a  pros- 
perous tanner,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi,  whose  influence  is  seen  in  such  early  works  as 
Adoration  of  the  Kings  (National  Gall ,  London) 
and  Chigi  Madonna  (Gardner  Mue  ,  Boston)  He 
established  his  reputation  in  1478  with  his  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi  and  the  famous  Spring  (both  in 
the  Uffizi)  and  became  a  favorite  painter  of  the 
Medici  In  1481  he  assisted  m  the  fresco  decora- 
tions of  the  Sistine  Chapel  Three  of  his  biblical 
scenes  are  still  there,  although  badly  discolored 
On  returning  to  Florence  the  following  year  he  was 
at  the  height  of  his  popularity  and  painted  numer- 
ous frescoes  (now  lost)  for  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
During  the  period  1481-97  he  painted  Venus,  Pottos 
and  the  Centaur,  Mars  and  Venus,  his  remarkable 
illustrations  of  the  Divine  Comedy  m  silverpomt  and 
pen  (Vatican  Museum),  a  famous  series  of  Ma- 
donnas including  The  Magnificat  and  Madonna  of 
the  Pomegranate  (Uffizi),  and  two  frescoes  done  for 
the  Villa  Tornabuorn  (Louvre)  The  most  cele- 
brated works  of  his  later  period  are  Allegory  of 
Calumny  (Uffizi)  and  Nativity  (National  Gall  ,  Lon- 
don). The  latter  is  thought  to  show  his  champion- 
ship of  the  lost  cause  of  Savonarola,  who  with  his 
two  companions  is  shown  embraced  by  angels  in 
the  foreground  In  his  last  years  Botticelli  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  religious  painting  and  produced 
little,  but  he  seems  always  to  have  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  His  work,  highly  popular  in  his  own 
day,  has  been  variously  appraised  Its  extreme 
individuality  has  found  ardent  adherents  and  de- 
tractors He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
colonsts  of  Florence  and  a  master  of  rhythmic  line 
The  extreme  refinement  and  poignancy  of  his  c  on- 
ceptions  have  always  found  admirers  Bottu  elh  ia 
represented  m  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Wash- 
ington, D  C  (mcludmg  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  once 
in  Leningrad),  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  See  studies  by 
Wilhelm  Bode  (Eng  tr  ,  1925)  and  Lionello  Ventun 
(1937),  Yukio  Yaaluro,  Sandro  Botticelli  and  the 
Florentine  Renaissance  (1929) 

Bottineau,  Pierre  (pyeV  bdtono'),  e  1817-1895, 
American  frontier  guide,  b  Red  River  (of  the 
North)  valley  He  was  the  son  of  a  French 
Canadian  fur  trader  and  an  Ojihwa  woman  An 
agent  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  he  settled  on 
a  claim  now  in  the  business  section  of  St  Paul, 
Mum  ,  and  later  was  a  guide  in  the  Red  River  val- 
ley, in  the  Montana  gold  mines,  and  in  British 
Columbia  He  was  the  guide  to  the  party  of  Isaac 
I  Stevens  and  other  railroad  surveying  groups  and 
was  a  scout  in  the  Sioux  wars 

Bottineau  (b6tmo'),  city  (pop  1,739),  co  seat  of 
Botttneau  co  ,  N  N  Dak  ,  near  the  Canadian  bound- 
ary W  of  the  Tuitle  Mts  ,  me  1904  The  state 
school  of  forestry  is  here 

Bottrop  (bot'rop),  city  (pop  80,724),  Westphalia, 
NWGermany  It  is  a  center  of  the  Ruhr  coal  basin 

Botts,  John  Minor,  1802-69,  U  8  Representative 
from  Virginia  (1839-43,  1847-49),  b  Prince  Wil- 
liam co  .  Va  An  old-line  Henry  Clay  Whig,  he 
strenuously  opposed  Virginia's  secession  and  took 
no  part  in  the  Civd  War  In  1866  he  headed  the 
Virginia  delegation  to  the  convention  of  Southern 
loyalists  held  at  Philadelphia 

botulism  (b&t'ullzm),  food  poisoning  caused  by  a 
toxin  produced  by  a  bacterium  (Clostridium  botu- 
linum  or  Bacillus  botulinus)  The  bacillus  grows 
profusely  m  sealed  jars  or  cans  (where  there  IB  no 
air)  if  the  resistant  spores  have  not  been  destroyed 
by  prolonged  high  temperatures  in  the  canning 
process  Boiling  canned  food  for  15  mm  before 
eating  it  destroys  the  toxin  The  Clostndium  botu- 
linum  may  also  flourish  m  sausage  Symptoms  of 
botulism  may  appear  from  18  to  36  hr  after  con- 
sumption of  poisoned  food  Gastrointestinal  symp- 
toms are  relatively  mild  The  toxin  attacks  the 
nervous  system  specifically,  causing  muscular  weak- 
ness, visual  disorders,  and  loss  of  ability  to  speak 
and  swallow  Early  use  of  antitoxin  serum  is  essen- 
tial, or  death  may  follow  from  respiratory  paralysis 

Botvumik,  Mikhail  (mekhuyfeT  bdt'venylk),  1911-, 
Russian  chess  player,  b  St  Petersburg  In  1925  he 
won  a  game  from  Capablanca  at  Moscow,  and  in 
1946  he  took  first  prize  at  Gromngen,  Netherlands 
He  won  the  world's  championship  at  Moscow  in 
1948  See  biography  by  Fred  Remfeld  (1946) 

Botwood,  town  (1946  pop  2,744),  NE  N  F  ,  N  of 
Bishop's  Falls  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Exploits 
river  Botwood  airport,  40  mi  southeast,  was 
established  in  1 939  It  is  the  final  refueling  base  for 
passenger  and  mail  planes  on  the  northern  trans- 
atlantic route  before  they  take  off  for  Ireland 

Bouchard,  Henry  (are'  bdosh&r'),  1876-,  French 
sculptor.  His  statues  and  groups  often  represent 


BOUDINOT 

workers,  in  action  or  at  rest — Iron-Workers,  The 
Dockhand,  The  Blacksmith  in  Repose  (Metropolitan 
Mus  ),  and  Fishermen,  In  collaboration  with  Paul 
Landowski,  he  made  the  monument  of  the  Refor- 
mation, built  into  the  old  city  walls  of  Geneva  Of 
an  entirely  different  character  is  the  fountain  group, 
Girl  with  a  Gazelle,  represented  in  bronze  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum 

Bouchardon,  Edme  (edma'  hooshardO').  1698-1762, 
French  sculptor,  pupil  of  Guillaume  Coustou  He 
is  well  known  for  his  fountain  in  the  Rue  de  Gre- 
nelle,  Pans,  and  for  numerous  works  at  Versailles, 
in  the  Louvre,  and  in  Saint-Sulpite,  Pans  He 
waa  famous  for  the  classical  purity  of  his  style 

Bouche,  Louis  (bSosha'),  1896-,  American  painter, 
b  New  York  city  Much  of  his  youth  waa  spent  m 
France,  where  he  studied  under  Jean  Paul^Laurens 
and  others  He  was  early  known  as  a  murahat,  and 
he  decorated  the  Dept  of  Justice  and  Dept  of  the 
Interior  buildings,  Washington,  D  C ,  and  the 
lounge  of  Radio  City  Music  Hall.  New  York  His 
easel  paintings  are  in  museums  in  Washington, 
D  C  ,  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  in  the  Metropolitan 
and  Whitney  museums,  New  York  A  spirited  real- 
ist, Bouch£  also  painted  abstract  pictures  He 
directed  a  successful  firm  of  decorators 

Boucher,  Francois  (fr&aw  a'  boosha') ,  1703-70,  French 
painter  He  studied  with  Francois  Le  Moyne  but 
was  more  influenced  by  Watteau  At  20  he  won 
the  Grand  Prix,  and  from  1727  to  1731  he  studied 
m  Italy  On  his  return  he  rapidly  became  the  most 
fashionable  painter  of  his  day  and  a  favorite  of 
Mme  de  Pompadour  He  produced  a  vast  number 
of  pictures,  decorations,  tapestry  designs,  and  fine 
etchings  and  enjoyed  many  academic  and  official 
honors  including  that  of  director  of  the  Gobelins 
factory  He  is  best  known,  however,  as  a  decorator 
and  above  all  for  his  decorations  of  boudoirs  The 
Louvre  and  the  Wallace  Collection,  London,  excel 
m  fine  selections  of  his  work  He  is  well  represented 
in  America  by  his  Peace  and  War  in  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston,  his  Toilet  of  Venus  and  Birth  and 
Triumph  of  Venus  m  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
and  his  Voluptuary  and  Winter  Scene  m  the  New 
York  H  istoncal  Society  Fine  examples  of  his  work 
are  in  Che  Fnck  Collection,  New  York 

Boucher  de  Crevecoeur  de  Perthes,  Jacques  (zhak', 
du  kroVkur'  du  p£rt').  1788-1868,  French  writer 
and  archaeologibt  He  first  showed  that  man  had 
existed  in  the  Pleistocene  epoch  A  collector  of 
Celtic  and  Roman  relics,  he  discovered  a  human 
jawbone  in  the  quarries  of  Moulm-Quignon  m  1863 
His  writings  include  Antiquitfo  celtiques  et  anU- 
diluviennes  (1847-64) 

Boucherville  (boo'shurvfl),  village  (pop  1,047),  8 
Que  ,  NE  of  Montreal  on  the  St  Lawrence  It  was 
founded  in  1668  by  Pierre  Boucher  A  manor 
house  built  by  him  still  stands  m  the  vicinity;  it  is 
now  owned  by  the  Jesuits 

Bouches-du-Rhdne  (bobsh'-du-rdn'),  department 
(2,02b  sq  mi  ,  pop  976,241),  SE  France,  m  Pro- 
vence Named  for  the  RHONE  delta,  it  includes  the 
island  of  CAMAHUUE  Marseilles  (its  capital),  Aix- 
en-Provence,  and  Aries  are  the  chief  cities 

Boucicault,  Dion  (bod'sttcdlt),  1822'-1890,  British 
playwright  and  actor,  b  Dublin  At  19  he  had 
success  w  ith  his  play  London  Assurance  at  Coveut 
Garden,  London  In  1853  he  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  wife.  Agnes  ROBERTSON,  and  wrote 
or  adapted  over  300  farces,  comedies,  and  melo- 
dramas, m  which  he  often  acted  with  success  The 
most  notable  of  these  were  Onmaldi  (1855),  The 
Sideivalks  of  New  York  (1867) ,  Dot  (1859),  adapted 
from  Dickens's  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  The  Octoroon 
(1859),  The  Colleen  Bawn  (1860),  Arrah-na-Pogue 
(1864),  The  O'Dowd  (1873),  and  The  Shaughraun 
(1874)  His  Rip  van  Winkle  (1865),  adapted  from 
Washington  Irving's  story,  was  later  altered  by 
Joseph  Jefferson,  who  appeared  in  it  for  many  y  ears 
The  growth  of  the  traveling  company  with  one  play 
is  due  to  Boucicault'e  influence  See  his  Art  of  Act- 
ing (1916) 

Boucicaut  (booseko') ,  c  1366-1421 ,  marshal  of  France 
and  crusader  against  the  Turks,  whose  real  name 
was  Jean  le  Memgro  (eha'  lu  me'gru)  Captured  by 
Bajazet  I  at  NIKOPOL  (1396),  he  was  ransomed,  in 
1399  he  helped  Emperor  MANUEL  II  to  defend 
Constantinople  against  Bajazet  He  was  governor 
(1401-7)  of  Genoa,  then  under  French  protection, 
was  captured  by  the  English  at  Agincourt  (1416), 
and  ended  his  days  HI  England  Boucicaut  waa  the 
author  of  seveial  ballads  and  other  poems 

Boudin,  Eugene  Louis  (uzhen'  Iwe'  bond?'),  1824- 
98,  French  painter,  son  of  a  pilot  Ilia  little  land- 
scapes and  marines  of  Brittany,  Noimandy,  and 
the  Netherlands  are  much  prized  Rather  gray  in 
tonality,  they  are  compelling  in  their  out-of-door 
clarity  and  frankness  Boudin  is  represented  m  the 
Luxembourg  Museum,  Pans,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  and  in  many  private  collections 

Boudinot,  Ehas  (boo'dmot),  1740-1821,  American 
Revolutionary  statesman,  b  Philadelphia  A 
lawyer  of  Eheabethtown  (now  Elizabeth),  N  J  ,  he 
took  an  active  interest  in  patriot  activities  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  both  before 
and  after  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion (1777-78,  1781-84).  He  ardently  supported 
the  Constitution  and  helped  secure  its  ratification 


CroMMfercaeM  are  indicated  bjr.SUALL  CAPITALS.  Tin  key  to  pronunciation  taoM  pate  i. 


BOUFFLERS 


by  New  Jersey    He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1789     at  the 
and  appointed  director  of  the  U  S   mint  in  1795      -—— » 
He  retired  from  public  service  in  1805     He  was 
devoted  to  phdanthropy,  notably  for  the  Indians, 
and  he  was  first  president  (1816-21)  of  tho  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society    He  wrote  a  book  supporting  the 
theory    that  the  Indians  wore  the  lost   tribes  of 

Israel    Seebiographv  by  J  J    Boudmot  (1896)  „ _. 

Boufflers,  Louis  Francois,  due  de  (IwC'  fia»w«'  duk'      tur  la  Revolution  /rancatae  were  published  m  1801 
du  boofler'),  1644-1 711.  marshal  and  peei  of  France       (EnKtr.1797) 
He  served  as  a  boy  under  Cioquy  and  Turonne    Bouillon,  Frederic  Maurice  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne, 
His  best-known  exploits  aio  his  defense  of  Namur      due  de   (fradarPk'  jnGres'__du  Ja  toor'  dovcj-'nya 


nmng  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  sup-  of  such  American  composers  as  Walter  Piston, 
pressed  the  garrison  mutinies  at  Metz  and  Nancy  Aaron  Copland,  Virgil  Thomson,  Roy  Hams,  and 
(1790)  with  some  aoverity,  but  was  not  able  to  Marc  BlitMtem,  she  has  greatly  influenced  con- 
restore  complete  discipline  Bouillf  was  the  pivotal  temporary  American  music  She  has  often  visited 
figure  in  the  plan  for  Louis  XVI's  escape  from  the  United  States,  as  teacher,  lecturer,  organist, 
France,  which  failed  (1791)  at  Varcnnes  The  affair  and  conductor 

is  sometimes  railed  the  Conspiracy  of  Bomllc    The  Boulder,  Australia  see  KALGOOBLIE  AND  BOULDER 

general  fled,  and  died  in  England     His  Mtmoirts  Boulder  city  (pop  12,968,  alt  c  5,350  ft ),  co  seat 


of  Boufder  co  ,  tf  central  Colo  ,  NW  of  Denver  and 
on  Boulder  Creek,  laid  out  1859,  me  1871  It  is  a 
summer  and  health  resort  (with  mineral  springs) 
and  the  rail  and  trade  center  for  a  mining  and  farm- 


(1095)    his  defense  of  Lille  against  Marlborough      duk' du  booyo'),  c  1605-1652,  French  general,  son      ing  area    The  city  is  the  seat  of  the  Umv  of  Colo- 
and  Prince  Eugene  (1708),  and  his  skillful  retreat     of  Henri  de  Bouillon    Brought  up  a  Protestant,  ho     rado  (see  COLORADO,  UNIVKHSITY  OF) 


from  the  field  of  Malplaquet  (1709) 

Boufflers,  Stanislas  Jean,  marquis  de  (stanPslas' 
zha'  in-irkc5'  du),  1738-1815,  trench  author,  usu- 
aUy  called  the  chevalier  de  Boufflers  His  best- 
known  work  is  Aline,  reine  de  Golconde  (1761),  a 
romance  See  study  bv  N  II  Webster_(l91b) 

bougainvillaea  or  bugmvillaea  (both  boo"gnvfl'§u) 
[for  L  A  de  Bougainville],  any  plant  of  the  genus 
Bougainvillaea,  tropical  American  woody  plants  cul- 
tivated in  the  open  in  the  South  and  under  glass  in 
the  North  Usually  rampant,  tall-growing  vines, 
they  have  small  flowers  set  off  by  showy  petalhke 
bracts  mostly  in  shades  of  red  or  purple 

Bougainville,  Louis  Antoine  de   Owe'  atwan'  du 


Falkland  Islands,  hut  had  to  surrender  the  settle- 
ment to  Spam  (1766)  Accompanied  b>  naturalists 
and  astronomers,  he  made  a  voyage  around  the 
world  (1767-69),  visiting  Tahiti,  the  Samoan  group, 
and  the  New  Hebrides,  and  rediscovering  tho  Solo- 
mon Islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  named  for  him 
In  the  American  Revolution  he  fought  Admiral 
Hood  at  Martinique  His  name  is  also  given  to  the 
strait  between  Bougainville  and  Choiseul  Island,  to 
a  strait  in  the  New  Hebrides,  and  to  the  bougain- 
villaea vine  Bougainville's  Description  d'un  voyage 
autour  du  monde  (2  vols  ,  1771-72,  Eng  tr  ,  1772) 
helped  to  popularize  Rousseau's  theories  on  tin 


campaigned  m  Holland  under  his  uncle  MATJRICK  boulder,  any  large,  rounded  mass  of  loose  rock, 
OF  NASSAU  In  1635  ho  entered  tho  service  of  whether  shaped  from  its  bed  by  weathering  or 
France  He  rebelled  against  Richelieu  in  1641,  but  transpoited  from  its  original  position  by  a  glacier 
after  a  reconciliation  he  was  given  command  of  the  or  by  running  water  The  presence  of  erratics — 
French  forces  m  Italy  (1642)  Soon  afterwards  ho  bouldors  transpoited  and  deposited  on  rock  foi ma- 
vvas  ariestod  in  the  CINQ  MARS  conspiracy  and,  in  tions  of  a  diffeient  structure  and  origin — is  an 
return  for  pardon,  ceded  to  Fiance  the  sovereign  important  characteristic  of  DRIFT 
principality  of  Sedan,  which  his  family  had  held  Boulder  City,  town  (pop  c  2,500),  S  Nev  ,  just  W  of 
He  embiacod  Catholicism,  wont  to  Rome,  and  HOOVER  DAM,  near  Lake  Mead  Built  as  head- 
commanded  the  papal  troops  In  1649  he  returned  quarters  for  the  dam,  it  is  a  year-round  tourist 
to  Franco  and  took  part  in  the  FRONDE  on  the  side  center 

of  the  princes     In  1651,  however,  he  submitted  and  boulder  clay,  mixtuie  of  clay,  gravel,  and  sand  im- 

exchangecl  Sedan  and  Rocourt,  which  ho  then  held  pregnated  with  boulders,  either  large  or  small     In 

_as  fiefs,  for  other  territories                    _  the  Pleistocene  epoch  each  glacier  ground  together 

the  soils  gathered  in  its  progress,  and  the  mixture 
was  deposited  where  the  glacier  melted     Boulder 

, ...     .     .    ,,                    .  clay,  one  type  of  such  mixture,  is  therefore  also 

maishal  of  France,  diplomat,  and  Protestant  leader  called  ground  moraine  or  till 

He  served  with  Henry  IV  against  the  LEAGUE  but  Boulder  Dam    see  HOOVER  DAM 

fled  to  Geneva  when  he  was  ordered  arrested  for  Boulle  or  Buhl,  Andr6  Charles  (both    adra'  shnrl' 


, 

boogevel'),  1729-1811,  French  navigator     He  ac-  Bouillon,  Godfrey  of   see  GODFREY  OF  BOUILLON 

compamed  Montcalm  to  Canada  as  aide-de-camp  Bouillon,  Henri  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  vicomte  de 
and  he  later  (1763-66)  established  a  colony  on  the      Turenne,  due  de  (are',  vCkOt',  turcV),  1555-1623, 


his  part  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  king  (1603) 
Under  Mane  de'  Medici  he  returned  and  entered 
tho  council  of  icgency,  from  which  he  withdrew 
after  a  quanel  with  the  queen  He  participated  in 
a  series  of  pro-Calvmist  intrigues  but  latei  retired 
to  his  independent  duchy,  which  he  had  acquired 
through  marnage  in  1591  He  founded  a  library 
and  a  Prote&tant  college  at  Sedan  Bouillon  was 
the  grandson  of  Anne  de  Montmoroncy  and  the 
father  of  TLRENNK 


morality  ofrnan  in  his  natural  state  and  inspired    Bouillon,  town  (pop    2,835),  Luxembourg  prov  ,  S 


Diderot  to  write  (1772)  his  Supplement  au  voyage  de 
Bougainville,  a  defense  of  sexual  freedom 
Bougainville  (boo'gunvJl,  Fr  boogeAel'),  volcanic 
island  (3,880  sq  mi  ,  pop  50,000),  S  Pacific,  largest 
of  the  SOLOMON  ISLANDS  It  is  NW  of  Guadalcanal 
Important  harbors  are  at  Kieta  and  on  Empress 
Augusta  Bav,  exports  are  ivory  nuts  and  tortoise 
shell  The  island  was  rediscovered  (1768)  by  Bou- 
gainville and  in  1884  became  a  German  possession 


Belgium,  in  the  Ardennes  and  near  the  French 
border  Its  ancient  castle  belonged  to  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  who  sold  (1095)  the  town  to  the  bishop 
of  Liege  before  his  departure  for  the  First  Crusade 
Strategically  situated,  Bouillon  often  changed 
hands  Nominally  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
prince-bishops  of  Liege,  the  town  and  environs 
passed  (15th  tent)  to  William  de  la  Marck,  the 
"Boar  of  the  Ardennes,"  whose  descendants  as- 
sumed the  titles  duke  of  Bouillon  and  prince  of 


bool').  1642-1732,  Fiench  cabinetmaker,  the  ma&- 
ter  of  a  distinctive  stylo  of  furniture,  much  imi- 
tated, for  which  his  name  has  become  a  synonym 
In  1672  he  was  admitted  to  a  group  of  skilled  artists 
maintained  by  Louis  XIV  in  tbe  Louvre  palace,  and 
thereafter  he  devoted  himself  to  creating  costly 
furniture  and  objects  of  art  for  the  king  and  ( ourt 
Boulle's  pieces,  having  in  general  the  chara<  ter  of 
Louis  XIV  and  Rogence  design,  were  built  for  the 
immense  formal  rooms  of  the  period  Boulle,  a 
master  of  MARQUETRY,  specialized  in  the  inlaying 
of  ebony  with  piecious  woods  and  mother-of-pearl 
Large  areas  weie  covered  with  tortoise  shell,  inlaid 
with  arabesques  of  gilded  brass  He  added  splendid 
bas-relief  compositions,  as  well  as  sculptured  ro- 
settes, masks,  and  a<  anthus  strolls,  all  in  gilt 
bronze  Superb  examples  of  his  art  exist  at  Ver- 
sailles, Fontamoblcau,  and  the  Louvre  and  in  Eng- 
land at  Windsor  Castle  and  in  the  Wallace  Collec- 
tion, London  The  title  cabinetmaker  to  the  king 
passed  to  his  four  sons,  Jean  Philippe,  Pierre  Bc- 


Occupied  during  the  First  World  War  bv  Australian  --                                                                ,.             ,       ,- - .,.,.-,-- 

forces,  it  was  included  (1920)  in  tho  Australian  Sedan     The  La  Marck  territories  passed,  through      noit,  Andr6  Charles,  and  Charles  Joseph 

Mandated  Territory  of  New  Guinea   (see  Ntw  marriage,  to  Henri  de  Bouillon     Bouillon  was  an-  Boulogne,  Jean   see  BOLOGNA,  GIOVANNI  D.. 

-              -                           —              -     -  nexed  to  France  from  1678  to  1815     The  ducal  Boulogne-sur-Mer  (boolcVnyu-sur-mcV),  city  (po] 


GUINEA,  TERRITORY  o>)    The  site  of  a  largo  Japa- 
nese air  base  in  the  Second  World  War,  Bougain- 
' 


title  lapsed  in  1732 


34,389,  1936  pop   51,011),  Pas-de-Calais  dept  ,  ] 


m_  t ^ v ^  TT ( a_        ^ f  _  t 

viHe  was  the  last  majoT  enemy  'stronghold  iiTThe    Boulanger,    Georges   Ernest    (zhorzh'  graMst'  boo-      France,  in  Pu*arcly     it  is  an  important  fishing  and 


Solomons 

Boughton,  George  Henry  (bo'tp),  1833  '-1905,  Eng- 
lish-American genre  and  landscape  painter,  b  Eng- 
land He  grew  up  in  Albany,  N  Y  ,  studied  in  Pans, 
and  lived  mainly  in  London  He  enjoyed  a  long 
success  in  both  London  and  Now  York  Char- 
acteristic are  his  Puritans  Going  to  Church  (N  Y 
Public  Lihiary)  and  A  Puntan  Girl,  Edict  of  Wil- 
liam the  Testy,  and  The  Two  Farewells  (all  Metro- 
politan Mus  )  Boughton  illustrated  Irvmg's  Kip 
Van  Winkle  and  Knickei  bockei  History  See  study 
by  A  L  Baldry  (1904) 

Bougie  (booxhe'),  cit>  (pop  21.011).  NE  Algeria,  a 
Mediterranean  port  E  of  Algiers  It  was  a  minor 
port  in  Carthaginian  times  and  of  little,  significance 
under  the  Romans,  but  Gaiseric  made  it  the  (  apital 
of  the  Vandals  It  latei  disappeared,  but  after 
being  rofoundod  by  a  Berber  dynast}  in  the  llth 
cent  ,  it  bet  ame  a  leading  port  of  the  noi  them 
shores  of  Africa  After  Spanish  occupation  (1509- 
65)  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks  and  again  declined 
France  took  it  in  1833,  aud  Bougie  rose  again  The 
port  has  been  extended,  and  the  near-b>  mines 
developed  Bougie  ships  not  only  iron  and  phos- 
phates but  also  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
hinterland  of  the  Tell  Two  Berber  forts  and  parts 
of  the  Roman  and  Berber  walls  recall  the  pnst 

Bouguer,  Pierre  (pyer'  boogeV),  1698-1758,  French 


luzhu'),  1837-91,  French  general  and  leactioni 
political  adventurer  After  a  brilliant  military 
record  in  North  Africa  and  Indo-Chma  he  plaved 
an  impoitant  part  in  suppressing  the  Commune  of 
Pans  (1871)  Minister  of  war  in  1880,  he  became 
the  popular  leader  of  a  nationalist  movement,  Bou- 
langisin,  which  foreshadowed  modern  fascism 
Appealing  to  the  French  desire  for  revenge  against 
Germain,  he  gathered  all  the  elements  hostile  to 
the  Third  Republic  Though  he  was  forced  from 
his  government  post  in  1887  and  later  deprived  of 
hrs  arni>  command,  his  jingoism  and  his  h>bterical 
mass  appeal  gave  him  immense  popularity  Many 
rovahsts  joined,  though  Boulanger  saw  himself  as  a 
future  dictator  rather  than  a  restorer  of  kings  He 


, 

immercial  port  on  the  English  Channel  J>roi 
here  the  Romans  sailed  (A  D  43)  to  conquer  Brit- 
ain, and  here  again  NAPOLEON  I  assembled  an  in- 
vasion fleet  (which  never  sailed)  in  1803  5  In  the 
Second  World  War  it  suffered  more  than  400  aerial 
bombings,  the  poit  and  modern  section  were  vcr\ 
badly  damaged,  but  the  old  "upper  city,"  whu  h 
has  preserved  its  medieval  ramparts,  was  httlr 
harmed  In  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Damn  (built 
19th  cent  ,  greatly  damaged)  is  a  replica  (IS75)  oi 
the  famous  wooden  statue  (burned  1793)  oi  Our 
Lady  of  Boulogne,  said  to  have  floated  into  the 
port  on  a  crewless  bark  in  the  7th  cent  Still  a 
great  shrine  of  pilgrimage,  the  cathedral  is  sur- 
mounted b>  a  huge  cross  and  a  beacon 


did,  however,  accept  royalist  financial  contnbu-    Boulton,    Matthew   (bol'tun),    1728-1809,    English 


tions  Such  fanatic  nationalists  as  Paul  D6roulede 
urged  the  <  ausc  of  "the  man  on  horseback " 
Elected  a  deputy,  Boulanger  resigned  in  protest 
against  the  actions  of  the  chamber  and  in  1889  won 
an  overwhelming  victory  at  the  polls  The  time 
seemed  ripe  for  a  military  coup  d'etat,  but  Bou- 
langer, learning  of  a  tlireatened  prosecution  for 
endangering  the  security  of  the  state,  suddenly  lost 


engineer  and  manufacturer  In  paitnership  with 
James  Watt  from  1775,  he  manufactured  steam 
engines  at  the  Soho  ironwoiks  near  Birmingham 
In  1790  he  patented  a  coining  press  Boulton 
minted  copper  coins  for  the  East  India  Company 
and  for  several  foreign  governments  and  in  1797 
established  a  now  copper  coinage  for  Great  Britain 
See  biography  by  II  W  Dickinson  (1937) 


mathematician  and  hydrographer     He  made,  in  ultimately  destroyed  the  Third  Republic  in  1940 

relation  to  the  sun  and  moon,  some  of  the  first  Boulanger,  "the  man  on  horseback,"  is  remembered 

photometric  measurements  and  invented  a  heli-  m  I1  ranee  as  the  symbol  of  a  would-be  Napoleon 

ometer  His  works  include  Tra.Hk  d'optique  sur  la  and  military  dictator     See  H    S    Gorman,  Brave 

gradation  de  la  lumiere  (1729)  and  La,  Figure  de  la  General  (1942) 

Jerre  (1749).                  Boulanger,   Gugtave  Rodolphe   Clarence  (gustav' 


lus  nerve  and  fled  to  Belgium,  where  he  <  ommitted  bouncing  Bet.  see  SOAPWORT 

suicide  m  1891     The  Boulanger  bubble  burst,  but  Boundary  Peak,  13,145  ft    high,  SW  Nev  ,  m  tho 

the  factors  which  had  made  it  possible  were  tho  White  Mts  neat  the  Calif   line    It  is  tho  highest 

same  that  caused  the  Dreyfus  Affair  and  which  peak  in  Nevada 

~      Bound  Brook,  boi 


ok,  borough  (pop  7,616),  N  central  N  J  , 
on  the  Raritan  and  NW  of  New  Brunswick,  settled 
1681,  me  1891  Coinwalhs  defeated  a  colonial 
force  here,  April,  1777  Paint  and  chemicals  are 
made  m  the  borough  Bound  Brook  has  largo 
orchid  and  gatdenia  nui  series 


Bouguereau,  Adolphe  William  (ad61f,  boogur6'),  r6d61rklaras'),  1824-88.  French  painter  of  Oriental  Bountiful,  city  (pop  3,357),  N  central  Utah,  N  of 

1825-1905,  French  painter     Highly  popular  and  scenes,  studied  with  Delaroche    Ho  decorated  the  Salt  Lake  City,  settled  1847  by  Mormons,  me 

honored  m  his  day,  he  has  been  stigmatized  as  Foyer  de  la  Danse  of  the  Paris  Opera  1855    This  center  of  an  irrigated  farm  area  has  an 

trivial  and  academic  by  many  modern  critics    His  Boulanger,  Louis  (Iwc),  1806-67,  French  painter  of  early  Mormon  chapel 

moat  ambitious  work  is  his  large  Apollo  and  the  the  romantic  school    Among  his  best-known  paint-  Bounty,  British  naval  vessel  commanded  by  William 

Muses  in  the  foyer  of  the  Opera  at  Bordeaux    Best  mgs  are  Mazeppa,  Triumph  of  Petrarch,  ana  por-  BLIOH    She  sot  sail  for  the  Pacific  in  Dec  ,  1787,  to 

known  for  his  nudes,  he  was  also  popular  as  a  paint-  traits  of  Hugo,  Balzac,  and  Dumas  pere  transport  breadfruit  trees  from  the  Society  Islands 

er  of  religious  subjects  His  Birthof  Venut  and  Con-  Boulanger,  Nadia  (nadya') ,  1887-,  French  musician,  to  the  West  Indies    In  April,  1789,  a  mutiny  led  by 

soling  Virgin  are  in  the  Luxembourg  Mus  ,  Paris.  the  outstanding  contemporary  teacher  of  composi-  Fletcher  Christian  succeeded    The  commander  and 

Bourne,  Francois  Claude  Amour,  marquis  de  (frftswa'  tion,  studied  at  the  Pans  Conservatoire   She  headed  18  of  his  crew  were  set  adrift  in  a  small  open  boat 

klod'  amoor7  marks'  dti  booya'),  1739-1800,  French  the  composition  department  of  the  Ecole  normale  By  remarkable  seamanship  they  went  c.4,000  ini 

general    He  distinguished  himself  in  the  American  de  Musique,  Pans,  and  of  the  American  Conserva-  and  reached  Timor  in  June     There  they  bought 

•     u  UiVon  ?*  «>mi&ander  in  chief  of  French  forces  tory,  Fontainebleau     In  1945  she  was  appointed  another  ship  and  proceeded  to  Batavia,  and  thence 

m  the  West  Indies.  Holding  a  command  in  Lorraine  professor  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  As  the  teacher  in  Dutch  ships  to  England.  Some  of  the  mutineers 
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were  later  captured  and  were  fined  in  England; 
three  were  executed.  Other  mutineers,  perhaps 
under  Christian,  settled  on  PrrcAiRN  ISLAND,  where 
alt  but  one  were  later  lulled  by  natives  See  fic- 
tional accounts  (based  on  fact)  m  Charles  Nordhoff 
and  James  Norman  Hall,  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty 
(1932)  and  its  sequels,  Men  against  the  Sea  (1934) 
and  Pitcairn's  Island  (1934) 

bounty,  premium  paid  by  the  state  for  the  produc- 
tion, export,  or — rarely — import  of  certain  goods 
A  bounty,  unlike  a  SUBSIDY,  involves  payment  per 
unit  of  the  product  in  question  Under  the  mer- 
cantilist system,  bounties  were  given  for  the  pro- 
duction or  export  of  favored  goods  and  occasionally, 
as  m  18th-century  England,  for  the  importation  of 
goods  from  the  colonies  After  1800,  bounties 
sometimes  took  the  place  of  abolished  protective 
duties  Preferential  transportation  charges  on  ex- 
port goods  is  the  modern  equivalent  of  a  bounty  on 
exports  A  bounty  on  production  equals  a  protec- 
ti  re  tariff  m  aiding  the  manufacturer,  save  that  it  is 
more  conspicuous  and  allegedly  cOvSts  the  c  ommu- 
mty  leas  Its  use  has  been  checked  in  the  [Tinted 
States  as  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  principle 
that  money  raised  by  taxation  may  be  used  only 
for  public  purposes  Bounties  have  been  granted 
by  states  for  roads,  canals,  railroads,  and  other 
public  works  Bounties  were  frequently  used  by 
nations  as  an  inducement  to  army  enlistment,  and 
bounties  in  the  form  of  prize  money  are  still  in  use 
in  the  British  navv  State  governments  in  the 
United  States  give  bounties  for  the  killing  of  de- 
structive animals  See  R  A  Hodgson,  Introduction 
to  International  Trade  and  Tariffs  ( 1932) 
Bouquet,  Henry  (btfoka'),  1719-65,  British  army 
officer  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  A  French 
Swiss,  he  entered  the  British  service  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  1755  and  came  to  America  in  1750  He 
distinguished  himself  aa  second  in  command  to 
Gen  John  Forbes  in  the  successful  expedition 
against  Fort  Duquesne  in  1758,  and  in  PONTIAC'S 
REBFMION  he  decisively  defeated  the  Indians  in 
a  hotly  contested  battle  at  Bush>  Run  (Aug , 
1763)  In  1704  Bouquet,  on  an  expedition  into  the 
Ohio  country,  forced  the  Shawnee  and  other 
Indians  to  lay  down  their  arm«  He  was  brigadier 
general  commanding  the  Southern  Dist  at  his 
death  See  M  C  Darlington,  Histoiy  of  Colonel 
Henry  Bou<juet  and  the  Wettet  n  Frontiers  of  Penn- 
sylvania (1920) 

Bourassa,  Henn  (Ere'  boornsu'),  1868-,  Canadian 
political  leader,  b  Montreal,  son  of  Napoleon 
Bourasaa  (1827-1916),  Canadian  author,  painter, 
and  an  hitect,  and  grandson  of  Louis  Joseph  Papi- 
neau  He  was  elec  ted  as  an  Independent  Liberal  to 
the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  in  1896  but  re- 
signed in  1899  in  protest  against  sending  Canadian 
troops  to  the  South  African  War;  he  was  almost 
immediately  reelected  by  his  constituents  A  man 
of  education,  with  oratorical  and  literary  gifts,  he 
rallied  around  him  various  groups  disc  ontonted  with 
the  regime  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  welded  them 
into  a  powerful  opposition  party  in  Quebec  which 
became  known  as  the  Nationalist  party  because 
it  took  the  stand  that  Canada  should  hold  aloof 
from  diplomatic  entanglements  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  Opposing  (1909-11)  the 
bill  to  construct  a  Canadian  navy,  Bourassa  with- 
drew enough  support  from  Laurier  to  cause  the 
fall  of  the  15-year-old  government  Several  Na- 
tionalists wore  named  to  the  new  Conservative 
government  of  Sir  Robert  Laird  Borden,  but 
Bourassa  declined  office  In  1910  he  founded,  as 
the  Nationalist  journal,  the  Devoir,  a  Montreal 
dailv  of  which  ho  was  for  many  years  the  editor. 
He  led  French  Canadian  opposition  to  participa- 
tion in  the  First  World  War,  denouncing  in  violent 
terms  the  conscription  act  of  1917  He  was  re- 
elected  to  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  in 
1925,  1926,  and  1930  He  wrote  several  books 
which  stated  his  position  as  a  Nationalist 
Bourbaki,  Charles  Dems  Sauter  (snarl'  dung'  sdta' 
bCorbiikeO,  1816-97,  French  general  of  Greek  an- 
cestry He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Algerian 
campaigns,  the  Crimean  War,  and  the  Italian  War 
of  1859  In  1862  he  declined  an  offer  of  the  Greek 
throne  In  the  FRANCO-PRUSSIAN  W\R  he  was  at 
first  commander  of  the  imperial  guard  Then,  put 
in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  East  bv  the  pro- 
visional government,  he  failed  m  an  attempt  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Belfort  and  was  forced  to  cross 
into  Switzerland,  where  his  troops  were  disarmed 
and  interned  (Fob  2.  1871) 

Bourbon  (boorbo') ,  royal  family,  originally  of  France, 
with  branches  which  ruled  Spain,  the  Two  Sicilies, 
and  Parma,  a  radet  branch  of  the  Capetian  dy- 
nasty It  takes  its  name  from  the  now  ruined  castle 
of  Bourbon,  at  Bourbon-l'Archambault,  Alher 
dept ,  which  was  the  seat  of  a  powerful  family 
descended  from  Adh6mar,  a  noble  of  the  9th  cent 
Robert  of  Clermont,  sixth  son  of  Louis  IX  of 
France,  married  (1272)  Beatrice,  heiress  of  Bour- 
bon, and  thus  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  royal 
line  Robert's  son,  Louis,  was  created  (1327)  first 
duke  of  Bourbon  The  ducal  title  remained  with 
the  descendants  of  his  eldest  son  until  1527,  when 
Charles,  due  de  Bourbon,  died  without  issue  Be- 
cause of  his  treason,  his  extensive  fiefs  (Bourbon- 
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na!s,  Marche,  Auvergne,  Forez)  were  seized  by  the 
crown  and  the  ducal  title  was  discontinued.  A 
younger  son  of  Louis,  first  duke  of  Bourbon,  gave 
issue  to  the  line  of  Bourbon-Venddme  The  mar- 
riage (1548)  of  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  duke  of  Ven- 
ddme,  with  Jeanne  d'Albret  added  vast  territories 
in  S  France  (see  ALBERT)  and  the  title  king  of 
Navarre  to  his  other  fiefs  (Vendfime,  Pengord, 
Rouergue)  From  Antome's  brother,  Louis  I  de 
Conde,  the  houses  of  CONDE  and  CONTI  were  issued 
Antome's  son  became  (1589)  the  first  Bourbon  king 
of  France  as  HENRY  IV,  the  older  branches  of 
Louis  IX's  issue  having  become  extinct  (sec  VA- 
LOIS)  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  XIII, 
and  his  grandson,  Louis  XIV  Louis  XIV's  de- 
scendants ruled  Franco  (except  during  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  era,  1792-1814) 
until  the  deposition  (18.10)  of  Charles  X  (see 
FRANCE),  with  the  death  (1883)  of  Henri,  comte 
de  CHAMBORD,  grandson  of  Charles  X,  the  senior 
French  branch  of  Bourbon  came  to  an  end  From 
Louis  XlV's  brother  Philip  the  cadet  branch  of 
Bourbon-Orleans  (see  ORLEANS,  family)  is  issued, 
it  furnished  one  king,  Louis  Philippe  (1830-48) 
and  inherited  the  claim  to  the  French  crown  m 
1883  The  line  of  Bourbon-Spam,  Span  Horbdn 
(borbon'),  began  with  the  accession  (1700)  of 
PHIJ  IP  V,  a  grandson  of  Louis  XIV,  to  the  Spanish 
throne  He  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  VI, 
Charles  III,  Charles  IV,  and  FHUHNAND  VII. 
Ferdinand  VII  altered  the  Salic  law  of  succession, 
introduced  into  Spam  by  Philip  V,  in  favor  of  hia 
daughter,  ISABELLA  II  Her  succession  was  con- 
tested by  the  partisans  of  Don  Carlos,  second  son 
of  Charles  IV,  and  of  his  descendants  (see  CARL- 
ISTS)  In  1875  relative  order  was  reestablished 
when  Isabella's  son  was  crowned  as  Alfonso  XII 
His  son,  Alfonso  XIII,  was  deposed  in  1931  and 
died  in  exile  m  1941  His  marriage  with  Victoria 
Eugenie  of  BATTENBERG  brought  HEMOPHILIA  into 
his  family  His  first  and  fourth  sons  died  of  minor 
accidents  in  1938  and  1934  respectively  His  second 
son,  Jaime,  early  renounced  his  right  of  succession, 
which  thus  appears  to  belong  to  Alfonso's  third  son, 
Don  Juan  (b  1913),  who  is  free  from  the  disease 
The  line  of  Bourbon-Sicily  came  out  of  the  Spanish 
line,  it  was  founded  by  lerdmand  I  of  the  Two 
SICILIES,  who  succeeded  (1759)  his  father  as  king 
of  Naples  and  of  Sic  ily  when  the  latter  bee  ame  king 
of  Spam  as  CHARLES  III  His  great-grandson, 
Francis  II,  abdicated  m  1861,  he  had  issue  The 
house  of  Bourbon-Parma  was  established  (1748)  m 
the  duchies  of  PARMA  and  Piaoenza  bv  Philip,  a 
younger  son  of  Philip  V  of  Spam  and  ELIZABETH 
FARNESE  Robert  (1848-1907).  fifth  duke  of  the 
line,  was  deposed  in  I860  Among  his  18  children 
are  Empress  ZITA  of  Austria,  SIXTUB  OP  BOURBON- 
PARMA,  and  Prince  Ren6,  who  married  Princess 
Margaret  of  Denmark  Rene's  and  Margaret's 
daughter,  Anne,  married  (1948)  King  MICHVEL 
of  Rumania 

Bourbon,  Antoine  de  (fltwan'  du),  1518-62,  duke  of 
Vendome,  king  of  Navarre  through  his  marriage 
with  JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  father  of  Henry  IV  of 
France  Supposedly  converted  to  Protestantism  at 
the  same  time  as  his  brother  Louis  I  de  CONDE,  he 
proved  an  inveterate  turncoat  In  1561  he  re- 
embraced  Catholicism  and  accepted  the  post  of 
royal  lieutenant  general  He  was  killed  fighting  the 
Protestants  at  Rouen 

Bourbon,  Charles,  due  de  (sharl',  dQk'  du),  1490- 
1527,  constable  of  France  and  governor  of  Milan 
He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Mangnano 
(1515)  Enmity,  encouraged  by  the  queen  mother, 
LOUISE  OF  SAVOY,  arose  between  King  Francis  I 
and  the  duke,  who  went  over  to  Emperoi  Charles 
V,  after  long  negotiations,  in  1523  He  fought 
against  the  French  in  Italy,  notably  at  the  battle 
of  Pa  via  (1525),  and  was  killed  in  an  attack  on 
Rome,  which  was  sacked  by  his  troops  See  biog- 
raphy by  Charles  Hare  (1911) 

Bourbon  (bur'bQn,  boor7-),  town  (pop  1,145),  N 
Ind  ,  SE  of  Plymouth  It  is  a  trading  center  for  a 
farming  area 

Bourbonnaiz  (boorbona').  region  and  former  prov- 
ince, central  France,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Massif  Central  It  is  now  administratively  divided 
into  Alher  dept  and  part  of  Cher  dept  The  chief 
cities  are  Moulms,  Montlucon,  and  Vichy  The 
region  is  a  largely  arid  plateau,  used  for  grazing, 
with  extensive  cattle  raising  m  the  more  fertile 
western  section  The  counts  (later  dukes)  of  BOUR- 
BON held  the  Bourbonnais  as  an  appanage  until 
1627,  when  Francis  I  of  France  confiscated  it  upon 
the  death  of  the  constable  Charles  de  Bourbon 

Bourbon-Parma,  Bourbon-Sicily,  and  Bourbon- 
Spain*  see  BOURBON,  family 

Bourdaloue,  Louis  (Iwe'  boordiiloo'),  1632-1704, 
French  preacher  A  Jesuit,  he  was  called  to  Pans, 
where  he  won  renown  as  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
of  his  day  After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  he  was  sent  to  Languedoc  on  a  mission  to 
the  Huguenots 

Bourdelle,  Bmile  Antoine  (ftmel'  fit  wan'  boordcM'), 
1861-1929,  French  sculptor,  son  of  a  cabinetmaker 
of  Montauban  He  went  to  Pans  in  1884,  where 
he  studied  successively  under  Falguiere,  Dalou, 
and  Rodin  Bourdelle  differed  sharply  from  Rodin 
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in  his  preoccupation  with  the  relation  of  sculp- 
ture to  architecture  Seeking  his  inspiration  in 
archaic  Greece  and  the  Gothic,  he  achieved  his 
greatest  success  in  heroic  and  monumental  works 
such  as  Hercules  (Luxembourg  Mus  ,  Pans),  of 
which  the  Metropolitan  Museum  contains  a  rep- 
lica, his  colossal  Vierge  d' Alsace,  his  bas-reliefs  for 
the  Theatre  des  Champs  Elysees,  and  his  monu- 
ment to  Americans  who  died  in  the  First  World 
War  (Pointe  de  Grave)  He  is  also  noted  for  his 
monuments  to  General  Alvear  at  Buenos  Aires 
and  to  the  soldier  dead  at  Montauban  and  for  his 
numerous  portrait  heads  Bourdelle  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  greatest  modern  sculptors  He  is 
represented  m  the  Metropolitan  and  Brooklyn 
museums 

Bourdon,  Sebastien  (sftbastyS  boordd').  1616-71, 
French  painter  Influenced  by  his  predecessors 
and  by  Nicolas  Poussin  and  Claude  Lorraine,  Bour- 
don produced  large  historical  and  religious  paint- 
ings, such  as  The  Downfall  of  the  Magician  Simon, 
for  the  cathedral  chapter  house  of  his  native  Mont- 
pelher,  and  Presintation  to  the  Temple  (Louvre) 

Bourg,  France   sec  BOURU-EN-BREBBE 

Bourgelat,  Claude  (klod'  bclorzhula'),  1712-79, 
French  founder  of  organized  veterinary  medicine 
He  gave  up  the  practice  of  law  for  which  he  was 
educated  He  persuaded  the  government  to  es- 
tablish at  Lyons  a  school  of  veterinary  medicine, 
which  he  directed  for  several  years,  and  also  a 
school  at  Alfort,  which  became  one  of  the  finest  m 
the  world  He  wrote  several  authoritative  works, 
including  Elements  d'hippiatrvjue  (1760-53) 

Bourg-en-Bresse  or  Bourg  (b5ork'-a-breV),  town 
(pop  2 1 , 169) ,  capital  of  Am  dept ,  E  central  France, 
the  chief  city  of  BHESSE  An  important  agricul- 
tural market,  Bourg  13  also  a  gastronomic  mecca 
The  church  (late  15th  cent )  of  nearby  Brou  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  France 

Bourgeois,  Leon  (1&5'  boorzhwa'),  1861-1925,  French 
statesman  and  social  philosopher  He  held  several 
cabinet  posts,  notably  the  premiership  (1895-96), 
was  a  delegate  to  the  frirst  and  Second  Hague 
Conferences,  a  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration,  and  one  of  the  leading  proponents  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  m  which  he  headed  the 
French  delegation  In  1920  he  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  In  his  influential  book,  Soli- 
dariie  (1896),  he  advocated  the  intervention  of 
public  authority  m  order  to  bring  about  the  ever 
more  necessary  solidarity  within  and  among  nations 

bourgeoisie,  (bobrzhwazS'),  originally  the  name  for 
the  freemen  in  a  French  medieval  town,  extended 
to  include  the  trench  middle  class  and  subse- 
quently that  of  other  nations  In  the  feudal  social 
structure  the  bourgeoisie  was  known  as  the  Third 
Estate  Though  the  term  dates  only  from  the 
13th  cent  and  was  not  current  in  English  until 
1707,  the  bourgeoisie,  if  defined  as  the  mercantile 
or  trading  class,  has  existed  since  the  earliest  re- 
corded history,  as  witnessed  by  the  trade  regula- 
tions of  Hammurabi's  law  code,  c  2100  B  C  In 
the  classical  age,  Solon,  Pericles,  and  Demosthenes 
were  bourgeois  spokesmen  in  Greece,  and  the  mid- 
dle class  flourished  in  Rome  until  the  economic 
collapse  of  the  3d  cent  A  D  With  the  growth  of 
trade  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  came  the 
revival  of  bourgeois  prominence  In  the  early 
national  monarchies  of  Western  Europe  the  bour- 
geoisie promoted  the  interests  of  their  class  at  the 
expense  of  the  rival  feudal  orders  of  nobility  and 
clergy  In  the  17th  and  18th  cent  the  bour- 
geoisie turned  increasingly  to  principles  of  con- 
stitutionality and  natural  rights  against  the  claims 
of  divine  right  The  English,  American,  and 
French  revolutions  derived  largely  from  the  desire 
of  the  bourgeoisie  to  rid  itself  of  feudal  trammels 
and  royal  encroachments  on  personal  hbert>  and 
the  rights  of  trade  and  property  The  doctrines 
of  the  modern  democratic  state  hence  have  con- 
tained a  strong  element  of  bourgeois  political  phi- 
losophy Criticized  in  early  stages  of  its  growth 
by  the  satire  of  Boccaccio  and  Moliere,  the  bour- 
geoisie in  the  19th  cent  and  later  came  under  the 
polemical  fire  of  socialism  and  communism  at  the 
same  time  that  wars  and  economic  dislocation  were 
combining  to  render  its  position  increasingly  in- 
secure In  the  United  States,  with  its  relative 
social  mobility  and  resistance  to  class  labels,  the 
concept  of  the  bourgeoisie  has  perhaps  less  mean- 
ing than  in  Europe  Nevertheless,  the  influence 
of  the  middle  class  on  U  S  economy,  politics,  and 
manners  has  been  so  strong  as  to  approximate 
predominance  The  American  middle  class  has 
been  defined  as  consisting  of  farmers  and  small 
businessmen,  the  better  paid  industrial  employees, 
and  skilled  individual  workers,  but  in  general  is 
limited  bv  no  other  consideration  than  the  dictates 
of  public  opinion  See  F  C  Palm,  The  Middle 
Classes  Then  and  Now  (193b),  A  N  Hotcombe, 
The  Middle  Classes  in  Amaican  Politics  (1940) 

Bourges  (bSorzh),  city  (pop  41,597),  capital  of  Cher 
dept  ,  central  France  It  manufactures  clothes  and 
arms  Augustus  made  Bourges  (then  Avancum) 
the  Roman  capital  of  Aquitama  N  of  the  Garonne 
(see  GAUL),  and  it  early  became  an  archiepiscopal 

see  and  the  capital  of  BERRY    Charles  VII,  who 

m  the  first  years  of  his  reign  was  derisively  called 
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BOURGET 

"king  of  Bourges/'  resided  here  while  most  of 
France  was  m  English  hands  In  1438  he  promul- 
gated the  PRAGMATIC  SANCTION  of  Bourges,  which 
was  revoked  in  1461  by  his  son,  Louis  XI,  who 
was  born  here.  Louis  XI  founded  (1463)  the  Umv 
of  Bourges,  where  Jacques  OUJAS  later  taught,  it 
was  abolished  in  the  French  Revolution  The  Ca- 
thedral of  St  Etienne  (13th  cent),  one  of  the 
glories  of  Fremh  Gothic,  is  remarkable  in  that  it 
has  no  transept  Jacques  COSUR,  whose  splendid 
house  still  stands,  and  Louis  Bourdaloue  were 
born  here 

Bourget,  Paul  (p61'  bdoizha'),  1852-1935,  French 
novelist  His  early  novels  were  naturalistic,  but 
Le  Disciple  (1889,  Eng  tr  ,  1901)  marked  a  change 
This  work  attacks  the  scientific  pretensions  of 
naturalism  as  dangerous  when  applied  to  morals  by 
recounting  the  disillusionment  of  a  scientific  skep- 
tic (supposedly  Tame)  when  he  sees  his  favorite 
pupil  destroyed  by  applying  his  master's  theories 
to  life  Bourget  from  then  on  wrote  in  a  Catholic 
and  a  strongly  conservative  tone  His  realistic 
psychological  analysis  and  his  classic  style  won 
him  admiration,  but  the  limitation  of  subjects  (he 
treats  only  intellectuals,  rich  bourgeois,  aristocrats) 
and  the  conservatism  of  his  views  restricted  his 
popularity  Representative  of  lus  more  than  60 
novels  are  CrueUe  hniome  (1885,  Eng  tr ,  Love's 
Cruel  Enigma,  1891),  Cosmopolis  (1893,  Eng  tr  , 
1893),  Le  Demon  de  midi  [the  noonday  demon] 
(1914),  and  Le  Sens  de  la  mart  (1915,  Eng  tr  ,  The 
\Niaht  Cometh,  1916)  He  also  wrote  verse,  plays, 
and  critical  essays  See  A  L  Guerard,  Five  Mas- 
ters of  French  Romance  (1916) 
Bourget,  Le,  suburb  (pop  7,327)  of  Paris,  Seine  dept , 
N  France  It  has  one  of  the  airports  of  Pans  Hero 
Charles  Lindbergh  landed  after  his  transatlantic 
flight  (1927) 

Bourget,  lake,  c  1 1  mi  long,  Savoie  dept ,  E  France 
It  is  famous  for  its  scenic  beauty  AIX-M&S-BAINS 
is  on  its  shores 

Bourgmont,  Etienne  Venyard,  sieur  de  (atypn'  vayar' 
gyur'  du  boormS'),  fl  1706-25,  French  explorer  in 
the  present  United  States  He  came  to  America 
c  1686  Because  of  an  Indian  uprising  when  he 
was  acting  commander  m  Detroit  in  1706,  he  fled 
to  the  wilderness  and  traveled  over  the  region  of 
the  lower  Missouri  river  In  1719  the  governor  of 
New  France  sent  Bourgmont  back  to  France  to 
report  his  discoveries,  and  in  1720  Bourgmont  was 
made  "commandant  on  the  River  Missouri"  to 
block  Spanish  intrusion  from  the  Southwest  In 
1724  he  went  westward  and  made  a  treaty  with 
the  Comanche  somewhere  m  present  W  Kansas 
In  1725  he  returned  to  France 
Bourgwgnon,  Le  see  COUBTOIW,  JACQUES 
Boorignon,  Antoinette  (atwaneV  boorfinyo'),  1616- 
80,  Flemish  quietist  In  1636  she  fled  from  home  to 
avoid  a  marriage  urged  by  her  father,  spent  a  short 
tune  m  a  convent,  and  was  m  charge  (1653-62)  of 
an  orphanage  Believing  herself  divinely  directed 
to  restore  the  pure  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  at  Amster- 
dam (1667)  she  gathered  a  fanatical  following 
Moving  from  place  to  place,  she  took  her  printing 
press  with  her  and  disseminated  her  quietistic 
teachings  According  to  her  alleged  revelations, 
religion  was  a  matter  of  internal  emotion,  not  of 
faith  and  practice  Her  mjstical  ideas  found  par- 
ticular favor  m  Scotland,  where  Bourigmamsm  was 
declared  a  heresy  (1711)  and  candidates  for  the 
ministry  were  required  to  renounce  it  before  ordi- 
nation Her  autobiography  was  translated  into 
English  as  The  Light  of  the  World  (1696)  See  A 
R.  Mace  wen,  Antoinette  Bourignon,  Quietist  (1910) 
Bourmot,  Sir  John  George  (bd&'rlna*) ,  1837-1902, 
Canadian  historian  and  political  scientist,  b  Syd- 
ney, N.8  ,  grad  Trimtv  College,  Toronto,  1857 
In  1860  he  founded  the  Halifax  Herald  and  was  its 
editor  for  a  time  He  was  assistant  clerk  (1873-80) 
and  chief  clerk  (1880-1902)  of  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons,  but  it  is  as  an  authority  on 
the  Canadian  constitution  and  government  that 
he  is  remembered  His  Local  Government  in  Canada 
(1887),  Manual  of  the  Constitutional  History  of 
Canada  (1888,  rev.  ed  ,  1901),  How  Canada  Is 
Governed  (1896,  revised  by  f>  Gisborae,  1918),  and 
other  books  on  Canadian  government  are  still 
authoritative 

Bourlasnaque  (bSorlunutk'),  town  (pop  1,545),  W 
Que,  near  Val  d'Or.inc  1934 
Bourmont,  Louis  Angtute,  comte  de  (Iwe'  dgust' 
k6V  du  b5orm&'),  1773-1846,  marshal  of  France 
An  emigre,  he  fought  against  the  French  Revolu- 
tion under  Condc,  in  the  VENDEE,  and  as  a  leader 
of  the  CHOUANS  Imprisoned  m  1800,  he  escaped 
(1804)  to  Portugal,  but  in  1807  he  was  reconciled  to 
Napoleon,  whom  he  served  in  several  campaigns 
In  the  Hundred  Days,  he  deserted  to  the  Prussians 
on  the  eve  of  Waterloo  and  joined  the  Bourbon 
standard  Charles  X  made  him  minister  of  war 
(1829)  and  marshal  (1830)  He  was  successfully 
leading  an  army  to  Algeria,  when  the  Revolution  of 
1830  made  him  an  exile  In  1832  he  aided  Caroline 
de  BEBBY  in  her  feeble  insurrection;  in  1840  he  re- 
turned to  France  under  an  amnest 

Bourne,  Francis  (born),  1861-1935, „ „ , 

cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church.  He  entered  the 
priesthood  in  1884  and  later  waa  made  bishop 


coadjutor  of  Southwark  (1896),  bishop  of  South- 
wark  (1897),  archbishop  of  Westminster  (1903), 
and  cardinal  (1911)  He  accomplished  much  by 
his  moderate  policies  m  avoiding  difficulties  be- 
tween the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  state 
in  England 

Bourne,  Hugh  (bdorn),  1772-1852,  English  founder 
of  the  sect  of  Primitive  Methodists  In  1799  he 
joined  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  became  a 
local  preacher  In  1807  he  began  holding  outdoor 
revival  services,  despite  prohibitions  by  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  Conference  His  adherents  gath- 
ered around  him  to  establish  a  new  community, 
the  first  class  of  which  was  organized  in  1810  In 
1812  the  name  Primitive  Methodists  was  adopted 
Within  the  lifetime  of  the  founder  the  sect  gained 
over  1 10,000  members  In  1 844-  46  Bourne  visited 
the  United  States,  where  he  gathered  large  con- 
gregations 

Bourne.  Randolph  Silhman  (b6rn),  1886-1918, 
American  writer,  b  Bloomfield,  N  J  ,  grad  Colum- 
bia, 1913  His  two  books  on  education,  The  Gary 
Schools  (1916)  and  Education  and  Living  (1917). 
show  him  as  a  serious  and  ardent  disciple  of  John 
Dewey,  whose  pragmatism  he  attacked,  however, 
when  America  entered  the  war  Bourne's  pacifist 
articles  wore  published  in  the  Seven  Arts  and  col- 
lected posthumously  as  Untimely  Essays  (1919) 
Crippled  and  always  fragile,  he  died  during  the  in- 
fluenza epidemic  of  1918  The  History  of  a  Literary 
Radical  (1920),  edited  with  an  introduction  by  Van 
Wyck  Brooks,  shows  his  strength  as  a  philosopher 
and  critic  See  biography  by  Louis  Filler  (1943) 

Bourne  (b6rn),  summer  resort  town  (pop  3,315),  SE 
Mass  ,  crossed  by  Cape  Cod  Canal,  settled  o  1640, 
set  off  from  Sandwich  1884  The  canal  was  bridged 
m  1935  See  Betsey  D  Keeue,  Hutory  of  Bourne 
from  16S2  to  1937  (1937) 

Bournemouth  (bom'muth),  county  borough  (1931 
pop  116,797, 1947  estimated  pop  139,560),  Hamp- 
shire, England,  on  Poole  Bay  It  has  grown  since 
the  middle  of  the  19th  cent  from  a  small  fishing 
village  in  the  pine-wooded,  sheltered  valley  of  the 
Bourne  to  a  fashionable  resort  and  fine  arts  center 
It  has  an  excellent  sandy  beach,  a  hue  climate,  and 
numerous  parks  Mary  Shelley  is  buried  in  the 
parish  churchyard 

Bounmlle,  village,  Worcestershire,  England,  SW  of 
Birmingham,  built  by  GeorgeCadbury  as  a  UAIIDKN 
cixr  for  employees  of  his  chocolate  plant 

Bourrienne,  Louis  Antoine  Fauvelet  de  (Iw6'  Stwan' 
fovula'  du  booroen'),  1769-1834,  French  diplomat 
and  writer  He  waa  a  friend  and  foi  a  time  (1797- 
1802)  piivate  secretary  to  Napoleon,  and  later  he 
supported  the  Bourbon  restoration  His  memoirs 
(10  vols  ,  1829)  are  untrustworthy,  but  vivid 

Boursault,  Edme  (edmu'  boorso'),  1638-1701,  French 
dramatist  and  critic  He  was  the  literary  opponent 
of  Boileau  and  Mohere  and  author  of  Le  Mercure 
galant  (1683),  a  successful  comedy 

bourse  (odors),  term  applied  to  a  Luropean  STOCK 
bxcHANOK  The  first  international  bourse  was  es- 
tablished in  Antwerp  m  the  16th  cent  The  Pans 
bourse,  dating  from  1720,  includes  both  the  parquet, 
equivalent  to  the  stock  exchange  and  consisting 
of  70  membeis  (who  must  be  French  citizens)  ruled 
by  a  committee,  and  the  coulisse,  comparable  to 
the  American  CURB  MARKET,  dealing  in  securities 
ex<  luded  from  the  parquet 

Boursse,  Esaias  (asA'yas  bSor'su),  c  1631-c  1672, 
Dutch  painter  of  domestic  interiors,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  Pieter  de  Hooch  Boursse 
traveled  in  Italy  and  in  the  East  Indies,  but  settled 
m  Amsterdam  Among  his  few  surviving  works  are 
Interior  with  Woman  Spinning  (Rijks  Mus )  and 
Woman  Cooking  (Wallace  Coll ,  London) 

Boussingault,  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph  Dieudonn6 
(zhfi/  batcst7  zhdzfef  dyuddna'  boosfigd'), 
1802-87,  French  agricultural  chemist  As  a  young 
man  he  served  under  General  Bolivar  in  South 
America  He  became,  after  his  return  to  France, 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Lyons  and  later  professor 
of  agricultural  and  analytical  chemistry  at  the 
Pans  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  His  Eco- 
nomif  rurale  (1844)  was  later  repu Wished  as  Agro- 
nomic, chimie  agricole,  et  physwlogie  (1860-64)  and 
translated  into  English  and  German 

Boutent,  Pieter  Cornell*  (pfi'tur  korna'Us  bou'tuns), 
1870-1943,  Dutch  poet  Hie  harmonious  lyric  verse, 
contemplative  and  sensitive,  placed  him  among  the 
foremost  Dutch  poets  He  made  extensive  trans- 
lations, notably  from  Greek 

Boutet  de  Monvel,  Louis  Maunce  (Iwe'  moies' 
boota'  du  inSvel'),  1851-1913,  French  painter  and 
illustrator,  studied  under  Cabanel,  Lefebvre,  and 
Carolus-Duran  Though  he  was  well  known  for  his 
portraits  and  historical  paintings,  his  fame  rests 
chiefly  on  his  decorative  illustrations  for  children's 
books  and  charming  water  colors,  e  g.,  Chansons  et 
rondea  pour  lea  enfants,  Chansons  de  France,  La  Vie 
de  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  Not  Enfants  He  also  painted 
a  series  of  decorative  panels  from  the  life  of  Joan 
of  Arc  for  the  memorial  church  at  Domremy 

Bouts,  Dierick  or  Thierry  (de'rfk  bouts',  ty&'rfi), 
0.1410-1475,  Netherlandish  primitive  painter  He 
may  have  worked  with  the  Van  Eycks,  and  while  he 
does  not  equal  them  m  power,  his  luminous  panels 
have  a  calm  beauty,  particularly  in  the  treatment 


of  the  landscape  backgrounds,  which  gives  him  a 
high  place  among  the  painters  of  has  penod.  An 
altarpiece  of  five  panels  (Church  of  St  Peter, 
Louvam)  and  two  panels  representing  the  life  of 
Emperor  Otto  III  (Brussels)  are  his  best  authen- 
ticated works  A  fine  portrait  m  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  is  attributed  to  Bouts 
Boutwell,  George  Sewall  (bout'-),  1818-1905, 
American  politician,  b  Brookline,  Mass  He  served 
seven  terms  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  be- 
tween 1842  and  1851,  was  elected  governor  for  the 
years  1851-52  by  a  coalition  of  Free-Boilers  and 
Democrats,  and  was  an  organizer  (1855)  of  the 
Republican  party  in  Massachusetts  As  U  8 
Representative  (1863-69),  Boutwell,  a  leading  radi- 
cal Republican,  was  for  a  time  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Reconstruction,  was  one  of  the 
managers  who  handled  the  impeachment  case 
against  President  Andrew  Johnson,  and  delivered 
one  of  the  final  arguments  before  the  Senate 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (1869-73) ,  he  represented 
one  of  President  Grant's  many  poor  appointments 
Although  he  had  been  (1862-63)  the  first  commis- 
sioner of  internal  revenue,  Boutwell  knew  little 
about  finance  His  one  absorbing  interest  was  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt,  and  he  neglected 
more  important  problems  11  is  release  of  govern- 
ment gold  defeated  the  famous  attempt  to  corner 
the  gold  market  on  BLAC  K  1*  KIDAY,  Sept.  24, 
1869,  but  the  conspiracy  need  never  have  proceeded 
so  far  had  he  acted  more  piompth  He  was  a  U.S 
Senator  from  1873  to  1877.  Bee  lus  Reminiscences 
of  Sixty  Years  in  Public  Affairs  (1902),  Allan 
Nevins,  Hamilton  Fish  (1936) 

Bouvard  or  Bouvart.  Alexis  (both  alBksoV  boovar'), 
1767-1843,  French  astronomer  He  discovered 
eight  comets  ilis  suggestion  that  the  irregularities 
in  the  motion  of  Uranus  are  caused  bv  an  unknown 
planet  outside  the  orbit  of  Uranus  was  proved 
correct  bv  the  discover\  of  Neptune  by  J  C 
Adams  and  U  J  J  Levernei 

Bouvet,  Marie  Marguerite  (boova'),  1865-1915, 
American  writer,  a  teachei  of  Fiench,  b  New  Or- 
leans She  is  known  for  her  populai  juvenile  novels 
laid,  for  the  most  part,  in  foreign  settings — Sweet 
William  (1890),  Bernardo  &  Laurettc  (1901),  Clo- 
tilde  (1908),  and  others 

Bouvier,  John  (bc%ver'),  1787-1S51,  American 
writer  on  law,  b  France  He  came  (1802)  to 
Philadelphia  with  his  parents  and  later  was  a  law- 
yer and  journalist  in  Pennsylvania  His  Law  Die- 
tioTutru  (1839),  especially  compiled  for  American 
lawyers,  has  been  steadily  brought  up  to  date  to 
the  present  He  also  wiote  Institutes  of  American 
Law  (1851) 

Bouvines  (boo von'),  village, "Nord  dept ,  N  France, 
SE  of  Lille  Here  in  1214  PHILIP  II  of  Fiance  de- 
feated the  joint  forces  of  King  John  of  England, 
Emperoi  Otto  IV,  and  the  c  ount  of  Flanders 

BoveV  (bG've,  bova') ,  village  (pop  1 ,355) ,  NE  Mum  , 
on  Trout  Lake  NE  of  Giand  Rapids  and  on  theMe- 
sabi  iron  range,  me  1921 

Bow  (bo)  or  Stratford  le  Bow,  distuct  of  Poplar 
metropolitan  borough,  E  London,  England,  named 
from  a  12th-century  arched  bridge  over  the  Lea 
There  are  relics  of  Roman  occupation,  and  a  16th- 
century  church  is  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  chapel 
A  French  convent  near  bv  is  referred  to  in  the 
Prologue  of  Chaucer's  Canteibuty  Tales  Bow  was 
noted  for  china  manufacture  in  the  18th  cent 

Bow,  N  H    see  CONCORD 

Bow  (b6),  river  of  S  Alberta  It  rises  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Continental  Divide  and  flows  southeast 
through  some  of  the  most  magnificent  mountain 
scenery  of  North  Ameru  a  (included  in  Banff  Na- 
tional Park).  It  flows  past  Banff,  emerges  from 
the  mountains  in  the  cam  onlike  Bow  River  Pass, 
and  continues  past  Calgary  southeastward  across 
the  plains  to  its  junction  with  the  Oldman  river 
to  form  the  South  Saskatchewan  From  Calgary 
westward  to  near  its  head  its  mountain  valley  is 
followed  by  the  chief  transcontinental  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

bow  (b6),  implement  used  m  playing  instruments  of 
the  violin  family  Its  name  originated  from  the  fact 
that  m  its  eaily  form  it  lebemblcd  an  archer's  bow 
It  assumed  its  present  characteristics  in  the  years 
1775-81  at  the  hands  of  Francois  Tourte  (1747- 
1835)  He  made  the  bow  of  Pernambuco  wood,  gave 
it  the  right  curvature,  and  invented  the  device  by 
which  the  horsehairs  are  hold  in  place  and  tight- 
ened The  violoncello  and  the  bass  viol  are  played 
with  a  bow  which  is  shorter  and  heavier  than  the 
violin  bow 

bow  and  arrow.  The  use  of  bows  and  arrows  for 
hunting  and  for  war  probably  dates  back  to  the 
Paleolithic  period  in  both  Asia  and  Europe.  It 
continued  to  be  dominant  until  the  introduction 

'of  gunpowder  There  were  archers  in  ancient 
Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  and  thousands  of  Persian 

*  arrows  have  been  found  on  the  battlefield  of  Mara- 
thon. Though  the  Greek  phalanx  and  the  Roman 
legion  depended  somewhat  less  on  the  use  of  the 
bow,  Cretan  archers  in  Roman  service  were 
famous.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  infantry  were 
armed  with  bow  and  arrow,  and  archery,  always 
prominent,  grew  more  so  in  the  14th  cent  with  the 
rise  of  the  foot  soldier.  A  new  weapon,  the  oross- 
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bow,  tra*  developed.  It  consisted  of  a  bow  set 
on  a  stock,  and  it  was  much  stronger  than  an  ordi- 
nary bow;  it  could  fire  stones  and  metal  as  well 
as  darts  and  arrows  It  was,  however,  slow  and 
difficult  to  work;  even  the  arbalest,  a  late  form 
equipped  with  a  type  of  ratchet,  was  clumsy  and 
slow.  At  the  battle  of  Crety  (1346),  English  long- 
bowmen,  firing  quickly  from  their  manVheight 
bows,  so  thoroughly  outclassed  Genoese  crossbow- 
men  fighting  for  the  French  that  they  brought  the 
crossbow  into  disuse  soon  afterward  The  speed 
of  archers  kept  the  bow  and  arrow  in  use  in  warfare 
even  after  gunpowder  was  introduced,  for  the  old 
harquebus  required  murh  time  for  loading.  The 
English  were  particularly  noted  as  archers,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Robin  Hood  was  a  folk 
hero  In  England  the  yew  was  favored  OB  the  wood 
for  making  bows  In  North  America  the  Indians 
used  hickory  very  widely,  but  wood  of  the  Osage 
orange,  native  to  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  was 
BO  prized  that  bows  made  of  it  were  important  in 
commerce  and  the  tree  came  to  be  called  the  bow- 
wood  The  arrowheads  used  by  the  Indians  were 
of  flint,  chipped  by  percussion  and  by  pressure 
without  the  use  of  heat  Flint  arrowheads  were 
also  used  by  other  peoples  of  Neolithic  culture  and 
were  still  somewhat  used  by  the  Persians,  though 
even  then  metal  arrowheads  had  become  more 
common  The  bow  and  the  arrow  were  much  used 
as  symbols  in  mythology  and,  therefore,  in  poetry 

Bow  Bells  (bo),  in  the  church  of  St  Mary-le-Bow 
(Bow  Church),  Cheapside,  London  They  are  m 
mid-London,  and  tradition  says  that  only  he  who  is 
born  within  sound  of  these  bells  is  a  true  Londoner, 
a  "Cockney  "  They  were  the  bells,  according  to 
legend,  that  called  Dick  Whittington  back  to 
London  The  fine  steeple,  over  222  ft  high,  was 
built  by  Christopher  Wren  when  he  rebuilt  the 
church  after  the  great  fire,  the  crypt  of  the  orig- 
inal Norman  church,  for  the  arches  or  bows  of 
which  the  chuich  is  named,  still  stands  The 
church  was  damaged  in  air  raids  in  the  Second 
World  War 

Bowditch,  Henry  Ingersoll  (bou'dlch),  1808-92, 
American  physician,  b  Salem,  Mass  ,  M  D  Har- 
vard, 1832,  son  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch  He  studied 
in  Pans  under  Pierre  C  A  Louis,  whose  mono- 
graphs on  fever  and  phthisis  he  translated  into 
English  in  1836  Ho  was  professor  of  clinical  medi- 
cine (1869-67)  at  Harvard  and  contributed  notably 
to  public-health  measures  as  a  member  (1869-79)  of 
the  Massachusetts  state  board  of  health  and  as 
author  of  Public  Hygiene  in  America  (1877)  As  a 
specialist  m  diseases  of  the  chest,  he  found  a  direr  t 
correlation  between  dampness  and  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis  and  advoi  ated  the  open-air  treatment 
for  that  disease,  his  Young  Stethoscopist  (1846)  was 
long  in  use  He  was  influential  in  organizing  an 
ambulance  service  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  a 
prominent  abolitionist  See  biography  by  V.  Y 
Bowditch  (2  vols,  1902) 

Bowditch,  Henry  Pickering,  1840-1911,  American 
physiologist,  b  Boston,  M  D  Harvard,  1868, 
grandson  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch  He  studied 
abroad  under  Claude  Bernard,  J  M  Charcot,  and 
K  F  W  Ludwig  In  1871  he  established  at  Har- 
vard, with  his  own  apparatus,  the  fiist  physiological 
laboratory  in  the  country  „  He  attracted  students 
of  high  caliber,  collaborating  with  many  of  them 
in  written  works,  and  earned  out  important  in- 
vestigations of  the  heart,  functional  nerve  block- 
ing, and  anthropometry  As  dean  (1883-93)  of 
the  Harvard  medical  facultv  ho  radically  modern- 
ized the  curry  ulum  Seo  biography  by  W.  B 
Cannon  (1924) 

Bowditch,  Nathaniel,  1773-1838,  American  navi- 
gator and  mathematician,  b  Salem,  Mass  ,  father 
of  Henry  I  Bowditch  He  had  no  formal  schooling 
after  the  age  of  10  In  1795  he  went  to  sea,  and  on 
five  long  voyages  he  c  arrled  out  his  studies  in  navi- 
gation and  as  a  result  corrected  some  8,000  errors 
in  Moore's  Practical  Navigator,  first  published  in 
America  in  1799  A  new  edition  appeared  under 
Bowditch's  name  as  The  New  American  Practical 
Navigator  (1802),  since  1867  it  has  been  published 
by  the  U  S  Hydrographic  Office  Bowditch  made 
a  translation  (1829-39)  of  Laplace's  Mecanique 
celeste  See  studies  by  A  B  Stanford  (1927)  and 
R  £  Berry  (1941) 

Bowdler,  Thomas  (boudlur,  bGd'-),  1754-1825, 
English  editor  He  is  best  known  for  his  Family 
Shakespeare  (10  vols  ,  1818),  an  expurgated  edition 
for  family  reading  which,  although  attacked  for  its 
prudery,  was  reprinted  many  times  Bowdler  also 
edited  for  family  reading  Gibbon's  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (1826)  His 
deletions  throughout  these  works  gave  rise  to  the 
term  bowdlenze 

Bowdoin,  James  (bo  'dun),  1726-90,  American  states- 
man, b.  Boston,  grad  Harvard,  1745  He  was 
elected  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  m  1753 
and  served,  except  for  brief  periods  of  illness,  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution  Illness 
prevented  him  (1774)  from  becoming  a  delegate 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  John  Hancock 
took  bis  place.  Bowdoin  became  a  leading  figure 
in  the  council  which  governed  Massachusetts  dur- 
ing the  war,  presided  over  the  state  constitutional 
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convention  in  1779,  and  in  1785  replaced  Hancock 
as  governor  of  the  state.  A  conservative,  he  as 
governor  played  an  active  role  in  suppressing 
SHAYS'B  REBELLION  and  also  forwarded  the  move- 
ment toward  a  centralised  national  government 
Bowdoin  College  was  named  for  him 

Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick,  Maine,  nonaectar- 
ian,  for  men,  chartered  1794,  opened  1802,  named 
for  James  Bowdom  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Long- 
fellow, Franklin  Pierce,  Robert  E  Peary,  and  other 
noted  men  are  among  the  alumni 

Bowdon  (bou'dun),  town  (pop  1,024),  NW  Ga , 
W8W  of  Atlanta,  m  a  farm  area;  settled  1830,  inc. 
1859 

bowel   see  INTESTINE 

Bowell,  Sir  Mackenzie  (ho' ill),  1823-1917,  Canadian 
statesman,  b  England  He  came  to  Canada  with 
his  parents  in  1833  and  later  became  a  printer's 
apprentice  on  the  Intelligencer  of  Belleville,  Ont , 
and  eventually  its  editor  He  served  as  a  Conserva- 
tive m  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  (1867- 
92)  and  in  the  Senate  (1896-1906)  For  two  years 
(1894-96)  he  was  prime  minister,  but  in  1896  his 
cabinet  was  split  by  the  resignation  of  half  the 
ministers,  and  he  himself  was  obliged  to  resign  Ho 
was  then  chosen  opposition  leader  in  the  Senate 

Bowen,  Elizabeth  (bo'ln),  1899-,  Anglo-Irish  author, 
b  Dublin  In  1923  she  married  Alan  Cameron 
Her  subtle  novels  of  British  upper-c  lass  life  include 
The  Hotel  (1927),  The  Last  September  (1929),  The 
Death  of  the  Heart  (1938),  and  The  Heat  of  the  Day 
(1949)  Also  an  accomplished  short-story  writer, 
she  has  written  Look  at  AH  Those  Roses  (1941)  and 
Ivy  Grips  the  Steps  (1946)  Bowen's  Court  (1942) 
is  about  her  family  and  home  in  Ireland 

Bowen,  Francis,  1811-90,  American  philosopher,  b 
Charlestown,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard,  1883  He  was 
a  professor  at  Harvard  and  the  proprietor  and 
editor  (1843-53)  of  the  North  American  Review 
A  proponent  of  philosophic  al  idealism,  Bowen  is 
chiefly  remernl>ered  for  his  Modern  Philosophy 
from  Descartes  to  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann  ( 1 87  7) 

Bowen,  Henry  Chandler,  1813-96,  American  pub- 
lisher, b  Woodstock,  Conn,  educated  at  Wood- 
stock and  Dudley  academies  A  Congregationahst, 
he  aided  m  establishing  the  Indeperident,  a  strong 
antislavery  paper,  and  was  proprietor  from  1871 
until  his  death  He  also  owned  the  Brooklyn  Union 
foi  a  time 

Bower,  Walter  (bou'ur),  d  1449,  Scottish  chronicler, 
abbot  of  Inchcolm  monastery  in  the  Firth  of  Forth 
Ho  is  reputed  to  have  interpolated  and  continued 
the  work  of  John  of  Foamm  The  continuation 
(115J-1437)  and  the  original  are  together  known 
as  the  Scotichronicon,  the  source  foi  much  of  the 
early  history  of  Scotland 

bower  bird,  any  of  several  species  of  birds  native  to 
Australia  and  New  Guinea  which  build,  for  court- 
ship displays  and  as  a  playground,  an  arbor  or 
bowci  of  sticks  or  grasses  Usually  the  males  con- 
struct the  bowers,  some  of  which  are  large  (3-8  ft 
high),  while  others  are  like  small  cabins  or  tents  or 
runways  The  gardener  bower  bird  makes  a  lawn 
around  its  bower  Colored  stones,  shells,  feathers, 
flowers,  and  other  bright  objects,  which  are  re- 
placed when  they  become  witheied  or  worn,  are 
used  to  decorate  the  lawns  and  the  bowers  The 
satin  bower  bird  prefers  blue  decorative  articles 
The  nest  is  built  by  the  female  away  from  the 
bower  The  birds  are  crow  like  and  lark  the  showy 
plumage  of  the  related  bird  of  paradise 

Bowers,  Claude  Gernade  (zhurnAd'  bou'urz),  1878-, 
Americ  an  journalist,  historian,  and  diplomat,  b 
Hamilton  ro  ,  Ind  After  serving  as  editor  of  the 
Fort  Wajne  Journal  Gazitte  (1917-23),  Bowers,  as 
editorial  writer  on  the  New  York  World  (1923-31) 
and  political  columnist  on  the  New  York  Journal 
(1931-33),  was  an  influential  spokesman  for  the 
Democratic  party  Ambassador  to  Spain  ( 1 933-39) , 
Bowers  remained  in  Madrid  throughout  the  Span- 
ish civil  war  In  1939  he  became  ambassador  to 
Chile.  Much  of  his  historical  writing,  vigorous, 
well  written,  and  deservedly  popular,  is  frankly 
partisan,  further  praising  or  reappraising  favorably 
the  eharac  tors  and  accomplishments  of  Democratic 
leaders  in  the  past,  e  g  ,  The  Party  Battles  of  the 
Jackson  Period  (1922),  Jefferson  and  Hamilton 
(1925),  The  Tragic  Era  (1929),  Jefferson  in  Pouvr 
(1936),  and  The  Young  Jefferton,  1743-1 789  ( 1945) 
Ho  has  also  written  biographies  of  John  W.  Kern 
(1918)  and  William  M.  Evarts  (1928),  Berendg* 
and  the  Progressive  Era  (1932),  and  The  Spanish 
Adventures  of  Washington  Irving  (1940)  and  edited 
The  Diary  of  Rlbndge.  Gerry,  Jr  (1927) 

Bowers,  Eilley  Orrum,  c  1827-1903,  American  fron- 
tier figure,  b  Scotland  At  16  she  married  a  Mor- 
mon bishop  and  came  to  Nauvoo,  111 ,  but  she  di- 
vorced her  husband  to  marry  another  Mormon, 
Alexander  Cowan,  with  whom  she  went  (1855)  to 
Genoa  in  present  Nevada  When  in  the  time  of  ten- 
sion with  the  U  S  government  all  Mormons  were 
recalled  (1857)  to  Salt  Lake  City,  she  remained, 
earning  her  living  by  running  a  boarding  house  for 
miners.  Her  claim  in  the  Comstock  Lode  was  next 
to  that  of  Lemuel  Sanford  Bowers,  whom  she  later 
married.  They  were  among  the  first  to  get  great 
wealth  from  the  lode  and  they  erected  a  great  man- 
sion in  Virginia  City,  Nev.  Shortly  their  mine  gave 
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out,  and  both  of  them  died  in  poverty  See  Swift 
Paine,  E\Uey  Orrum,  Queen  of  the  Comttock  (1929) 

Bowery,  the  (bou'ur?)  [Dutch  Bouw«ne«farm],  sec- 
tion of  lower  Manhattan,  New  York  city,  between 
Chatham  Square  and  Astor  Place  E  of  Broadway 
The  Bowery,  the  street  which  gives  the  area  its 
name,  was  once  a  road  to  the  farm  of  Governor 
Stuyvesant,  who  is  buried  at  St  Mark's-m-the- 
Bouwene,  an  Episcopal  church  The  mail  route 
(eat  1673)  to  Boston  traveled  the  road  By  the 
18«JO»  and  '70s  it  had  many  fine  theaters  Later 
the  section  became  notorious  for  its  saloons  and 
dam  e  halls,  its  swindlers  and  petty  criminals,  and 
finally  for  its  derelicts  See  A  F  Harlow,  Old 
Bowery  Days  (1931) 

Bowie,  James  (boo'S),  1799-1836,  hero  of  the  Texas 
revolution,  b  Burke  co  ,  Ga  He  and  his  brother, 
Rezm  Bowie,  were  noted  frontiersmen  in  the  back- 
woods of  Oatahoula  parish,  La  ,  before  James  went 
to  Texas  in  1828  There  he  became  a  leader  among 
the  American  settlers  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Mexican  government,  taking  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  trouble  at  Narogdochea  in  1832  When  the 
revolution  actually  began  in  1835,  he  was  made  a 
colonel  and  was  an  able  c  ommander  Like  William 
B  Travis  and  David  Croc  kett,  he  died  bravely  at 
the  ALAMO  Legend  savs  the  bowie  knife  was 
named  after  him  or  his  brother 

Bowie,  William  (bflo'S),  1872-1940,  American  geod- 
esist,  b  Annapolis  Junction,  Md  ,  grad  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Conn  ,  1893  He  served  the  U  8 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  (1895-1937),  directing 
the  geodetic  division  from  1909  to  1936  and  was 
president  of  the  International  Geodetic  Association 
(1919-33)  He  ia  known  also  for  his  work  in  de- 
veloping the  theory  of  isostasy,  whirh  is  c  one  erned 
with  the  gravitational  equilibrium  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  earth's  crust  He  wrote  Isostasy 
(1927) 

Bowie  (boo'e)  1  Town  (pop  767),  W  central  Md  , 
between  Washington,  D  C  ,  and  Annapolis  The 
Bowie  race  track  is  here,  and  near  by  is  a  state 
teachers  college  for  Negroes  1  City  (1940  pop 
3,470,  1947  estimated  pop  6,000),  N  Texas,  SB  of 
Wichita  Falls,  founded  1882,  me  1892  The  region, 
known  for  its  poultry  raising,  also  has  dairy,  truck, 
and  other  farms 

bowlder  see  BOULDER 

bowlegs  or  genu  varum  (jS'nu  va'rum),  a  deforming 
Curvature  of  the  legs,  usually  the  result  of  RICKETS 
in  early  life  The  child  tends  to  walk  with  the  feet 
widelv  separated  and  the  toes  turned  m  Bee  ause 
of  a  disturbance  in  the  calcium-phosphorus  metab- 
olism, a  softening  of  the  bones  occurs,  and  as  the 
rhild  begins  to  walk,  the  weight  of  the  body  and 
the  change  of  posture  produce  bowing  of  the  legs 
In  young  children,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  weight 
off  the  legs  and  to  give  gentle  corrective  manipu- 
lation several  times  a  dav  In  older  children  braces 
are  of  assistance  In  many  cases,  operative  section 
of  the  bone  (osteotomv)  is  the  method  employed 
for  correction  \  diet  rich  in  minerals  (especially 
calcium  and  phosphorus)  and  vitamins  (particu- 
larly vitamin  D)  is  of  primary  importance 

Bowles,  Chester  Bliss  (bdlz),  1901-,  U  S  adminis- 
trator and  governor  of  Connecticut  (1949-), 
b  Springfield,  Mass  ,  grad  Yale,  1924,  grandson 
of  Samuel  Bowles  At  first  a  journalist  and  an 
advertising  man,  Bowles  was  later  (1942-43)  state 
OPA  director  m  Connecticut  and  then,  as  national 
OPA  director  (1943-46),  headed  c  ontrol  of  wartime 
rationing,  rents,  and  prices  He  served  (Feb  - 
June.  1946)  as  director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Stabilization  In  1948  he  was  elected  governor  of 
Connecticut 

Bowles,  Samuel,  1797-1851,  American  newspaper 
proprietor,  b  Hartford,  Conn  He  founded  the 
Springfield  (Mass)  Republican  (1824),  a  weekly 
In  1845  it  became  a  morning  daily  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  son,  Samuel  Bowles,  1826-78,  b  Spring- 
field, Mass  ,  who  had  joined  the  Republican  at  17 
At  26,  when  his  father  died,  he  was  trained  to  take 
control  His  vigor,  discipline,  practical  policies, 
and  general  editorial  competence,  together  with  the 
aid  of  an  exceptional  hut  small  staff,  made  the 
Springfield  Republican  one  of  the  half-dozen  most 
influential  newspapers  in  the  United  States  Bowles, 
by  urging  the  union  of  all  antislavery  groups  into  a 
single  national  party,  opened  the  way  for  the  estab- 
lishment in  New  England  of  the  Republican  party 
and  became  one  of  its  moat  ardent  members  He 
gave  complete  support  to  Lincoln  and  m  the  Re- 
construction period  denounced  the  legislation  of  the 
radicals  and  the  carpetbaggers,  favoring  milder 
measures  His  condemnation  of  the  political  and 
financial  corruption  of  the  period  approached  muck- 
raking, and  he  was  once  sued  by  James  Fisk  for 
libel  In  later  life  he  traveled  much  for  his  health, 
sending  letters  back  to  his  paper  Those  of  his 
Western  trip  of  1865  were  collected  in  Across  tha 
Continent  (1865),  and  those  of  his  sojourn  in  Colo- 
rado, 1868.  in  The  Switzerland  of  America  (1869). 
See  G  S  Merriam,  Life  and  Times  of  Samuel  Bowles 
(2  vols ,  1885)  His  son,  Samuel  Bowles,  1851- 
1915.  b  Springfield,  Mass  ,  was  the  third  of  the 
family  to  edit  the  Republican  He  maintained  its 
high  quality  by  close  editoiial  direction,  but  did 
little  writing  himself. 
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Bowles.  William  Lisle,  1762-1850,  English  poet,  Research  Council  from  1919  to  1929  and  was  its  July,  1900,  occupied  Peking  (now  Peipmg)  and 
cleric,  and  literary  critic  He  became  vicar  of  chairman  from  1933  to  1935  He  was  president  of  besieged  the  foreigners  and  the  Chinese  Christians 
Bremhill,  Wilts  m  1804,  chaplain  to  the  prince  Johns  Hopkins  Umv  from  1935  until  his  retirement  there  The  siege  was  lifted  in  August  by  a  corn- 
regent  in  1818.  and  canon  residentiary  of  Stratford  m  1948  His  work  on  many  commissions  and  posite  force  of  British,  French,  Russian,  American, 
in  tho  cathedral  church  of  Salisbury  in  1828  His  boards  included  contributions  as  an  active  officer  of  German,  and  Japanese  troops  The  Boxer  Re- 
Fourteen  Sonnets  (1789)  bv  their  freshness,  tender-  the  Explorer's  Club,  the  Association  of  American  bellion  thus  ended  The  Western  powers  and  Japan 
ness,  and  naturalness,  won  the  admiration  of  Cole-  Geographers,  and  the  Council  of  Foreign  Relations  agreed— because  the  hostilities  occurred  only  in 
ridge  Other  poetry  includes  The  Battle  of  the  Nile  and  as  president,  from  1931  to  1934,  of  the  Interne-  NE  China  and  were  not  official  but  had  been  op- 
(1799),  The  Sorrows  of  Switzerland  (1801),  and  The  tional  Geographical  Un.on  His  books i  include  The  posed _  by  many  local  Chinese  offic.^s-that  China 


Spint  of  Discovery  (1804)     In  an  edition  of  Pope,      Andes  of  Southern  Peru  (1916)  and  Desert  Trails     should  not  be  charged  with  waging  war     Never- 
published  m  10  volumes  in  1806,  Bowles  included  a     of  A tacama  (1924),  a  standard  work,  Forest  Physi-     theless  China  was  compelled   (1901)   to  pay  an 

......          .,   ,,        ,    ....... u 1-       L..  /miiN    otL.  n EI .  t\an\    *.,=f     indemnity  of  $333,000,000,  to  amend  commercial 

treaties  to  the  advantage  of  tho  foreign  nations, 
and  to  permit  the  stationing  of  foreign  troops  in 
Peipmg  Tho  United  States  later  (1908)  used  some 
of  its  share  of  the  indemnity  for  scholarships  for 
Chinese  students  See  G.  N  Steiger,  China  and 
the  Occident  (1927),  P  H  Clements,  An  Outline  of 
the  Politics  and  Diplomacy  of  China  and  the  Powers, 

^ ,..-  ,„-. -.-         189A-1902  (1915) 

York  Univ*!  1871,  and  studied  at  Halle^and  Got-    Box  Hill   see  DORKING,  Surrey,  England 
tmgen    In  1876  he  became  head  of  the  department   boxing,  the  art  of  fighting  with  the  fists,  also  called 
of  philosophy  at  Boston  Umv  and  later  served  as     pugilism     It  is  an  ancient  sport,  mentioned  by 
dean  of  the  graduate  school     These  positions  he     Homer  and  included  in  the  original  Olympic  games 
held  until  his  death     In  his  philosophy,  which  he      Pugilism  was  popular  with  the  Romans,  who  bound 


sketch"orthe"poet'R"iife"and  strictures  on  his  work  ography  (1911),  The  Pioneer  Fringe  (1931),  first 

He  argued  that  Pope's  poetry,  since  it  did  not  draw  of  a  series  on  world  frontier  areas,  2  he  New  World 

its  inspiration  from  nature,  was  not  among  the  best,  Problems  in  Political  Geography  (1922),  and  De- 

this  led  to  an  acrimonious  controversy  in  which  sign  for  Scholarship  (1936) 

Bowles    was    assailed    by    Byron     See    Gailand  Bowmanville  (bo'-),  town  (pop   4,113),  S  Ont ,  on 

Greever,4  Wiltshire  Parsonand His  Friends  (192b)  Lake  Ontario  NE  of  Toronto    It  is  a  manufactur- 

bowhng,  sport  play  ed  on  an  indoor,  i  egulatiori  bowl-  ing  center  with  a  good  harbor 

ing  alley    The  alley  is  construe  ted  of  polished  wood  Bowne,  Borden  Parker  (boun),  1847-1910,  Ameri- 

aiid  measures  62  ft    lOVs  m   from  the  foul  line  to  can  philosopher,  b  Monmouth  co  ,  N  J  ,  grad  New 

the  edge  of  the  pit  and  is  between  41  and  42  in       "    ' - "" 

wide  A  ball  with  two  or  three  finger  holes,  weigh- 
ing from  10  to  16  Ib  ,  is  thrown  by  a  bowler  at  10 
maple  pins,  each  of  which  is  15  in  high,  set  in  rows 
of  increasing  length  (one  through  four)  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  alley  The  game  is  therefore  also 


„_. 

called  tenpins  A  bowling  contest  is  divided  into  10 
frames,  with  two  throws  allowed  a  bowler  in  each 
frame  Each  pin  knocked  down  counts  one  point 
A  strike  is  scored  when  all  the  pins  are  knocked 
down  on  the  first  throw,  a  spare  when  they  are  all 
toppled  over  on  the  second  A  perfect  game,  300 


, 

called  personahsm,  ho  stressed  the  reahtv  and  free-     the  fist  with  a  knotted,  and  often  metal-weighted, 
dom  of  the  self  and  insisted  on  the  central  impor-     leather  cestus    The  sport  died  out  after  the  fall  of 

Rome    Royal  patronage,  in  the  form  of  betting  on 


tance  of  personality  His  masterpiece,  Metaphysics, 
appeared  in  1882  Other  works  include  The  Philos- 
ophy of  Herbert  Spencer  (1874),  Principles  of  Ethics 
(1892),  The  Immanence  of  God  (1905),  Personalism 
(1908),  and  The  Essence  of  Religion  (1910) 


, 

or  offering  prizes  to  the  contestant,  plus  the  ring 
prowess  of  James  Figg  and  the  first  set  of  rules 
drawn  up  by  Jack  Broughton,  helped  revive  tho 
sport  in  18th-century  England,  whence  it  spread  to 


points,  is  made  bv  12  consecutive  strikes    Bowling  Bowring,  Sir  John  (bou'rmg),   1792-1872,  British  America    Until  the  end  of  the  19th  cent ,  bare  fist« 

originated  m  ancient  Germany,  probably  as  an  statesman  and  linguist    An  extraordinarily  versa-  were  used      In  1865,  however,  tho  marquess  of 

early  Christian  rite     The  Dutch  introduced  the  tile  linguist,  he  is  rememlwred  for  his  anthologies  Queensberry    (see   QUELNHBIUKKY,   JOHN   SHOLTO 

game  in  America,  where  it  became  popular  in  the  and  translations  of  poetry  from  man\   European  DOUGLAS,  STH  MARQUESS  OF)  introduced  his  cele- 

- 


19th  cent  Bowling,  which  was  plaveci  with  vary- 
ing numbers  of  pins  (e  g  ,  in  ninepins)  throughout 
the  ages,  was  standardized  as  a  10-pin  game  in 
1895  when  the  American  Bowling  Congress  was 
founded  The  ABC  and  the  Woman's  Interna- 
tional Bowling  Congress,  founded  in  1916,  hold 
yearlv  championships  and  set  the  standards  The 
games  of  duck  pins,  candle  pins,  and  barrel  pins  are 
play  ed  on  the  same  general  principles  as  bowling, 
but  much  smaller  balls  and  pins  arc  used 
Bowling  Oreen  1  City  (pop  14,586),  co  seat  of 
Wan  en  co  ,  S  Ky  ,  on  the  Barren  nvei  and  SSW  of 
Louisville,  founded  1780  It  is  a  shipping  and  mai- 
ket  center  for  an  area  producing  tobacco,  stiaw- 
berries,  corn,  livestock,  limestone,  and  some  oil  and 
has  evaporated-milk,  meat-packing,  and  other 

plants    Early  m  the  Civil  War,  Bowling  Green  was      

occupied  by  Confederates  until  the  Federal  advance  Bow  ware  (bo),  English  poicelam,  similar  to  CHELSEA 
under  U  S  Grant  and  D  C  Buell  forced  thorn  to  ware  It  was  made  at  Stiatford  le  Bow  from  1730 
retreat  (1862)  Western  Kentucky  State  Teachers  to  1776,  when  its  factory  was  absorbed  by  the 
College  (with  the  Kentucky  Library  of  Folklore  DERBY  WARE  pottery 
and  a  museum)  and  Bowling  Green  College  of  bowwood  see  OSAGE  ORANGE 


and  Oriental  languages  He  was  the  editor  of  the  brated  code  of  boxing  rules,  which  were  more  and 
works  of  Jeremv  Bcntham,  whose  friend  he  became  moie  adopted  after  1875  and  bee  ame  standard  by 
in  1821  and  whose  principles  ho  upheld  as  tho  first  1889  This  code  called  for  boxing  gloves,  a  limited 


editor  (1824)  of  the  radical  Westminster  Review  and 
as  a  member  of  Parliament  (1835--37,  1841-49) 
He  went  on  various  missions  in  foreign  countries 
for  the  government,  was  consul  at  Canton,  and  in 
1854  was  knighted  and  sent  as  governor  to  Hong 
Kong  There  he  prec  ipitated  a  war  with  China  In 
ordering  the  bombardment  of  Canton  in  a  dispute 
over  the  right  of  the  Chinese  to  remove  a  Chinese- 
pirate  from  a  Chinese  ship  when  that  ship  was  reg- 
istered bv  the  British  His  Kingdom  and  People  of 
Siam  (1857)  grew  fiom  his  diplomatic  mission  in 
Siam  See  his  Autobiographical  Recollections  (with 
a  memoir  by  his  son  Lewin  Bowring,  1877),  G  L 
Nesbitt,  Benthamite  Reviewing  (1934) 


-••  ,, ., — „---    ^ ...    .    . 

Commerce  are  here     Near  by  is  Lost  River  Cave,    box,  any  of  numerous  species  of  the  genus  Bitxus,      Sullivan    was  the   bare-kmu kles  champio 
said  to  have  been  a  hideaway  for  the  James  brothers      evergreen  trees  or  shrubs  native  to  the  Old  World      1882  to  1892     After  the  Queonbborry    rul 

' 


number  of  three-minute  rounds,  the  forbidding  of 
gouging  and  wrestling,  a  count  of  10  seconds  before 
a  floored  man  is  called  the  loser,  and  various  other 
features  of  modern  boxing  Professional  boxing  in 
the  United  States  is  governed  largely  bv  the  rul- 
ings of  the  National  Boxing  Assot  mtion  and  the 
New  York  State  Athletic  Commission  Though 
boxing  is  conducted  in  Massachusetts  and  Mary- 
land, those  states,  like  New  York,  are  not  members 
of  the  N  B  A  Amateur  boxing  has  become  quite 
popular  in  rec  ent  y  ears  chiefly  because  of  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union  and  Golden  Gloves  tourna- 
ments Boxers  today  fight  in  a  ring,  or  roped-off 
area,  which  is  about  20  ft  square  Pugilists  are 
divided  into  c  lasses  according  to  weight  —flyweight 
(112  Ib),  bantamweight  (118  Ib),  featheiweight 
(126  Ib),  lightweight  (135  Ib),  welterweight  (147 
Ib  ),  middleweight  (160lb  ),  light  heavyweight  (175 
Ib),  and  heavyweight  (over  175  Ib  )  John  L 
hampum  from 


and  for  Gen  John  Hunt  Morgan  To  the  southwest 
he  the  rums  of  a  Shaker  settlement  established  in 
1800  S  City  (pop  1,975),  co  seat  of  Pike  co  ,  NE 
Mo,  SE  of  Hannibal,  settled  1819  Rock  and 
limestone  quaines  aie  in  the  area  The  city  has  a 

statue  of  Champ  Clark,  who  lived  heie     3  City     ...„ 

(pop  7,190),  co  seat  of  Wood  co  ,  NW  Ohio,  S  of      more  ml  boxwood  is  supplied  chiefly  bv  England 
Toledo,  in  a  productive  farm  area,  settled  1833,  me       The  common  box  (Ruxus  semperinrens)  has  several 


— srgreen  t ..  - .  - 

and  to  Central  America  but  widely  planted  and 
especially  prized  for  clipped  hedges  Boxwood  is 
close-grained,  very  strong,  heavy,  and  hard  It 
takes  a  high  polish  and  is  valued  as  a  medium  for 
wood  engraving,  carving,  and  turning  and  for  mak- 
ing music  al  and  mathematical  instruments  Con 


generally  accepted,  tho  recognized  world's  heavy- 
weight c  hampions  wore  James  J  Corbett  ( 1 892-97) , 
Robert  Fitzsimmons  (1897-99),  James  J  Jeffries 
(1899-1910),  Jack  Johnson  (1910-15),  Jess  Willard 
(1915-19),  William  H  (Jack)  Dempsev  (1919-26), 


GeneTunney  (1926-28),  Max Schmohng(  1930-32), 
JackSharkey  (1932-33),  Primo  Camera  (1933-34), 

n  area,  settled  1833,  me       The  common  box  (Huxua  sempervirens)  has  several      Max  Baer  (1934-35),  James  J  Braddoc  k  (1935-37), 
ictories     BowlmgGreen      cultivated  varieties      It  is  slow-growing  and  has      and  Joe  Louis  (Joseph  Louis  Barrow  ^  1937  49) 

_    „  „ ported,  coeducational),      poisonous  leaves 

chartered  m  1910  as  a  normal  school,  was  opened  in    box  elder,  short-lived  North  American  maple  (Acer 
1914    It  became  a  college  in  1929,  a  university  in 
1935     It  has  colleges  of  business  administration, 
education,  and  liberal  arts 
bowls,  ancient  sport  (tho  boccc  of  Caesar's  Rome  is 


1855     There  are  several  f ai „ 

State  University  (state  supported,  coeducational), 


Other  famous  boxers"  include  Henrv    Armstrong, 
Georges  Carpentier,  Benny  Leonard,  Battling  Nel- 


Htill  played  by  Italians),  long  popular  m  Europe, 
especially  in  England  and  Scotland  It  is  also 
known  as  lawn  bowling  or  bowling  on  the  green 
It  was  play  ed  in  America  before  the  Ameru  an  Rev- 


negundo)  with  compound  leaves  which  are  easily  son,  and  Ray  Robinson     See  Alexander  Johnston, 

mistaken  for  poison  iw     It  is  also  known  as  ash-  Ten  and  Out  (1937),  N   S   Fleischer,  Heavyweight 

leaved  maple     Because  of  its  rapid  growth  it  is  Championship  (1949) 

often  planted  as  a  shade  tree  The  light  soft  wood  Boyaca  (boyaka'),  locality,  N  central  Colombia, 
is  considered  inferior  but  is  used  for  woodenware,  near  Tunja  Here  on  Aug  7.  1819,  revolutionary 
paper  pulp,  furniture,  and  interior  trim  Both  forces  under  SimiSn  BoLfvAK  won  the  decisive  en- 
Indians  and  white  men  have  used  the  sap  like  gagement  that  assured  the  independence  of  present 
rnaple  svrup  Colombia  and  Venezuela  from  Spam 


olution  (hence  Bowling  Green  in  place  names),  but    boxer,  dog,  short-haired,  sleek,  muscular,  and  rather    Boyce,   William,   1710-79,   English  composer      In 


later  declined  in  popularity  In  1879,  however, 
Christian  Schepflm,  of  Dunellen,  N  J  ,  formed  the 
Dunellen  Bowling  Club  and  brought  about  a  re- 
vival of  the  game  The  usual  bowling  green,  about 
120  ft  square,  is  divided  into  six  alle\s  or  rinks, 
each  of  which  is  20  ft  wide  and  120  ft  long  A 
small  white  ball,  called  a  jack,  is  thrown  on  the 

alley  by  one  of  the  players  at  some  spot  not  less     fawn  or , .,  „ „ — -,. 

than  25  yd  from  the  bowling  mat  The  object  of  black,  fawn,  or  bnndle  Small  erect  ears,  a  slightly  Boyce  Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Research,  oa- 
the  game  is  to  roll  a  ball — weighing  3^6  Ib.  and  domed  skull,  and  a  protruding  lower  jaw  are  char-  tabhshed  in  1924  at  Yonkeis,  N  Y  ,  through  gifts 
made  biased  in  order  to  swerve  while  rolling— as  actenstic  Alert,  courageous,  intelligent,  and  of  Col  William  Boyce  Thompson  There  the  msti- 
close  to  the  jack  as  possible  and,  if  necessary,  to  teachable,  the  boxer  is  valued  as  a  guardian  and  tute  has  a  large  plot  of  ground  on  the  hills  near  the 
1 '  '"  '  companion  It  has  proved  an  excellent  seemg-eye  Hudson  river  In 

dog     See  M.  G    Denhnger,   The  Complete  Boxer 

(1948) 


stocky,  descended  from  a  number  of  breeds  of  bull- 
dogs Although  similar  clogs  have  been  known  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  from  the  1 6th  cent ,  the 
boxer  as  it  is  now  known  was  developed  chiefly  in 
Germany  from  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent 
It  was  little  known  in  the  United  States  until  after 
1935  In  color  the  dog  m  usually  some  shade  of 
or  bnndle,  less  often  it  is  white  marked  with 


1737  he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Three 
Choirs  Festivals  While  eailier  conductors  had 
conducted  fiom  an  instrument,  usually  the  harpsi- 
chord, he  inaugurated  the  modern  practice  of  con- 
ducting without  any  instrument  He  became  an 
organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1758  His  compila- 
tion Cathedral  Music  (3  vols  ,  1760-78)  is  his  most 
important  work 


,  , 

dislodge  balls  previously  thrown  by  opponents 
The  sport  called  CURLING,  played  on  ice,  is  related 
to  bowls 


Bowman,  Isaiah.  1878-1950,  American  geographer.    Boxer  Rebellion.    In  the  second  half  of  the  19th 
b  Ontario,  grad  Harvard  (B  8, 1905),  PhD  Yale,  ' 


nario,  gra        arvar  ,          ,  ae, 

1909  He  taught  geography  at  Yale  (1905-15)  and 
then  became  director  of  the  American  Geographical 
Society  He  led  the  first  Yale  South  American  ex- 
pedition (1907),  served  as  geographer-geologist  on 
the  Yale  Peruvian  expedition  (1911),  and  led  the 
American  Geographical  Society  expedition  to  the 
central  Andes  (1913)  He  was  chief  territorial 
adviser  to  President  Wilson  at  the  Versailles  con- 


cent  the  Western  powers  and  Japan  established 
wide  interests  in  China,  nearly  subjugating  the 
country  Emperor  KWANQ  Hsti  attempted  to  meet 
the  threat  of  Westenu cation  by  adopting  modern 
ways  himself  and  thus  strengthening  China,  but 


Hudson  river  In  the  extensive  laboratories  and 
greenhouses,  its  staff  of  botanists,  chemists,  ento- 
mologists, and  workers  in  other  fields  of  plant 
science  carry  on  experiments  on  various  phases  of 
plant  life  Tho  institute  has  a  tine  library  An 
arboretum  of  approximately  300  acres  is  maintained 
in  Westchoster  co ,  and  another  with  an  area  of 
c  1,000  acres  at  Superior,  Ariz  William  CROCKBK 
has  been  director  of  the  institute  since  its  founding 


his'attempt  was  frustrated  (1898)  by  the  dowager   boycott,  concerted  economic  or  social  ostracism  of  an 
empress,  Tz'u  Hsi    She  favored  resistance  to  the     offender  (individual,  group,  nation)  to  express  dis- 


approval or  effect  coercion      The  practice  was 
named  in  1880  after  Capt   Charles  Cunningham 


foreignera  and  tacitly  encouraged  an  antiforeign 

„ ..„ .  _ military  organization  called  I  Ho  Ch'Qan  {Chinese, 

ference  and  served  the  Dept  of  State  as  territorial  -righteous,  harmonious  fists]  or.  in  English,  the  Boycott,  an  English  land  agent  in  Ireland  whose 
adviser  m  the  Second  World  War  He  was  a  mem-  Boxers  About  1899  the  Boxers  began  violent  at-  ruthlessness  in  evicting  tenants  led  his  employees 
her  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  tacks  on  foreigners  and  Christians  and  in  June  and  to  refuse  all  cooperation  with  him  and  his  family. 


Crocs  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facet  p*ge  1. 
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BRABANT 


In  the  United  States  the  boycott  is  used  chiefly  in  later  years  on  the  building  of  locomotives  and  Boyne  City,  resort  city  (pop  2,904),  N  Mich ,  on 
m  labor  disputes,  a  typical  example  is  the  refusal  steam  engines,  he  invented  the  first  automatic  "cut-  Lake  Charlevoix  and  S  of  Pctoskey ,  me  as  a  village 
of  aggrieved  employees  to  purchase  goods  or  serv-  off"  governor  A  long  list  of  minor  inventions  and  1885,  as  a  city  1907  It  has  a  tannery 
ices  of  their  employer  and  their  effort  to  induce  processes  is  placed  to  his  credit  He  developed  the  Boynton  Beach,  city  (pop  1,326),  8E  Fla  ,  on  the 
others  to  withdraw  patronage  (secondary  boycott),  famous  Hilton  strawberry.  Most  of  his  work  was  Atlantic  S  of  Palm  Beach,  me  1920  It  is  a  farm 
Consumers'  and  businessmen's  groups  also  resort  done  in  Newark,  N  J  trade  center  and  a  bathing  and  fishing  resort 

to  the  method     The  boydott  has  been  used  as  a    Boyer,  Jean  Pierre  (zhfl'  py$r'  bw&y£')>  1776-1850,    Boyron,  Michel   see  BARON,  MICHEL 
weapon  in  political  and  racial  issues    Outstanding     president  of  Haiti  (1818-43)     A  free  mulatto,  he   Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  federation  of  more  than  300 
examples  are  the  refusal  of  American  colonials  to     fought  under  TOUBBAWT  L'OuvEimmE  and  then     clubs  organized  in  1906  m  Boston  an  the  Federated 
buy  British  goods  after  the  passage  of  the  Stamp     joined  the  abortive  insurrection  of  Andr6  RIGA.UD      Boys'  Clubs    Its  purpose  is  to  provide  leisure-time 
Act   (1765),   the  Chinese   boycott  of  U  8    goods      After  two  years  in  exile,  he  returned  with  Leclerc's      activities 

(1905)  because  of  the  poor  treatment  of  Chinese  French  artny  in  1802  but  subsequently  joined  the  Boy  Scouts,  organization  of  boys  over  12  years  old, 
in  America,  and  the  passive  resistance  of  Gandhi's  patriots  under  Alexandre  POTION  who  chose  him  as  founded  in  1908  by  Sir  Robert  BADEN-POWELL  It 
followers  against  the  British  m  India  International  his  successor  The  death  of  Henri  CHRIBTOPHB  was  incorporated  in  1910  m  the  United  State*, 
boycotts  ("economic  sanctions")  against  aggressor  (1820)  and  the  weakness  of  Spanish  Santo  Domingo  where  its  appearance  was  connected  with  earlier 
•  •  ••  -  ---•  •  to  the  east  enabled  Bover  to  win  the  whole  island  ~  "  ~  -~  •- 

by  1822  Compulsory  labor  was  instituted  In 
1825  a  French  fleet  forced  Bov  er  to  pay  an  indem- 
nity of  150,000,000  francs  m  return  for  French 
losses,  France  then  recognized  Haitian  independ- 
ence Haiti's  international  financial  embarrass- 
ment thus  began ,  combined  with  the  labor  poh<  y, 
it  brought  Boyer'a  overthrow  and  permanent  exile 


nations  were  urged  by  the  League  of  Nations  be- 
fore the  Second  World  War  The  legal  status  of 
the  boycott  differs  with  various  governments  See 
H  W.  Laidler,  Boycotts  and  the  Labor  Struggle 
(1914) ,  Evans  Clark,  ed  ,  Boycotts  and  Peace  (1932) 
Boyd,  Belle,  1843-1900,  Confederate  spy  in  the 
Civil  War,  b  Martmsburg,  Va  (now  W  Va ) 

Operating  (probably  unofficially)  m  Martmsburg  .„ 

and  Front  Royal,  she  provided  Gen  T  J.  (Stone-  Boyertown  (boi'urtoun),  industrial  borough  (pop 
wall)  Jackson  with  valuable  information  on  Union  3,983),  SE  Pa ,  E  of  Reading,  me  1866  It  manu- 
activities  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  1862  In  factuiesleathoi,  metal  products,  textiles,  and  coffins 
1864,  after  being  twice  imprisoned  and  released,  Boyesen,  Hjalmar  Hjorth  (hyal'nrtr  hydrt'boi'caen), 
she  went  to  England,  "  — -  '-  -  •  - 


....    --%< f  with  secret  dis- 

patches from  Jefferson  Davis  to  Confederate 
agents  there  Although  she  was  not  particularly 
pretty,  Belle  had  a  figure  and  personality  whit  h  at- 
tracted many  men  The  first  of  her  three  husbands, 
a  Union  officer  who  had  been  her  captor,  followed 
her  to  England  to  marry  her  After  his  death  she 
took  to  the  English  stage  (1866)  and  on  her  sub- 
sequent return  to  the  United  States  toured  widely, 
especially  in  the  Middle  West,  giving  dramatic 
talks  about  herself  and  sundry  episodes  of  the  Civil 
War  She  wrote  Belle  Boyd  in  Camp  and  Prison 
(1865)  See  L  A.  Sigaud,  Belle  Boyd,  Confederate 
Spy  (1945) 

Boyd,  Ernest,  1887-1946,  American  critic  and  au- 
thor, b    Dublin,  Ireland     In  the  British  consular 


1848-95,  American  writer,  b  Norway,  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Leipzig  and  Chmtiama  (Ph  D  , 
1868)  Ho  came  to  America  in  1H69  and  shortly 
became  editor  of  Fremad,  a  Norwegian  weekly  pub- 
lished in  Chicago  In  1874  he  became  a  teacher  of 
German  at  Coi  ncll,  and  in  1880  he  went  to  Colum- 
bia, eventually  gaining  the  chair  of  Germanic  lan- 
guages and  literature  His  work  includes  Goethe  and 
Schiller  (1879)  and  Essays  on  Scandinavian  Litera- 
ture (1895),  critical  studies,  Idyls  of  Norway  (1882), 
poems,  four  excellent  books  for  boys  on  Norwegian 
life,  Gunnar  (1874),  a  romance  of  Norwegian  life, 
the  more  realistic  Falconberg  (1879)  and  The  Mam- 
mon of  Unrighteousness  (1891) ,  and  Vagabond  Tales 
(1899),  short  stones  Ilka  on  the  Hill-Top  (1881), 
dramatized  m  1884,  had  a  long  run  in  New  York 


service  from  1913,  he  resigned  in  1920  and  settled    Boyle,  Charles,  4th  earl  of  Orrery    see  ORRERY, 

m  New  York,  where  he  soon  established  his  repu-      CHARLES  BOYLE,  4TH  EARL  OK 

tation     He  contributed  editorials  to  the  New  York    Boyle,  Richard,  1st  earl  of  Cork,  1566-1643,  Irish 


Evening  Post  and  wrote  for  its  Literary  Review  and 
for  the  American  Mercury  and  the  Bookman  criti- 
cism on  European  literary  tendencies,  particularly 
those  of  Ireland  and  France  His  woiks  include 
Contemporary  Drama  of  Ireland  (1917),  Portraits, 
Real  and  Imaginary  (1924),  H  L  Mencken  (1925), 
Guy  de  Maupassant  (1926),  and  Literary  Blasphe- 
mu8  (1927)  He  was  editor  and  translator  of 
the  complete  works  of  Maupassant  and  translator 
of  many  modern  French  and  German  authors 

Boyd,  James,  1888-1944,  American  authoi,  b  Dau- 
phin co  ,  Pa  ,  grad  Princeton,  1910,  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambudge,  1912  He  saw  active  service 
as  an  officer  in  the  First  World  War  and  thereafter 
lued  on  his  estate  at  Southern  Pines,  NC  His 
fine  historical  novels  are  Drums  (1925),  with  a  Rev- 
olutionary War  background,  Marching  On  (1927), 
about  the  Civil  War,  Long  Hunt  (1930) ,  Roll  River 
(1935) ,  and  Bitter  Creek  (1939)  Dui  ing  the  Second 
Woild  War,  Boyd  organized  the  Free  Company, 
Xmcucan  authors  whose  gratuitously  written  plays 
were  broadcast  to  counteiact  enemy  propaganda 
Eightt  en  Poems  was  published  posthumously  in  1944 

Boyd,  Louise  Arner,  1887  -.  Ameru  an  arctic  explorer, 
b  San  Rafael,  Calif  She  led  a  series  of  explora- 


statesman,  b  England  He  went  to  Ireland 
early  manhood  and  in  1604  for  a  small  sum  ac- 
quired Sir  Walter  Ralegh's  largo  landholdmgs 
around  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Tipperary  His  en- 
ergy and  success  in  improving  the  lands,  building 
mills,  establishing  ironworks  nnd  manufac  tures, 
founding  towns,  and  creating  trade  were  remark- 
able arid  won  attention  in  England  as  well  as  in 
Ireland  He  was  appointed  (1629)  one  of  the  lord 
justices  of  Ireland  and  m  1631  became  lord  high 
treasurer  of  the  kingdom  In  this  position  he  came 
into  conflict  with  Thomas  Wentworth  (later  1st 
earl  of  STRATFORD)  ,  who  was  appointed  lord  deputy 
of  Ireland  in  1633  In  their  long  sttuggle  Stratford 
at  first  was  successful  in  depriving  Bovle  of  a  large 
part  of  his  privileges  and  income,  but  Bo>le's  pa- 
tiont  marshaling  of  the  forces  of  opposition  to 
Strafford's  lush  program  was  an  important  factor 
m  the  latter's  downfall  The  sudden  Irish  rebellion 
of  1641  found  Boylo  prepared,  and  he  managed  to 
keep  Munster  loyal  Two  of  hi«  seven  sons  became 
well  known,  Roger  Bovle,  1st  earl  of  ORRERY,  and 
Robert  Boj  le,  the  scientist  See  Dorothea  Town- 
shend.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Great  Karl  of 
Cork  (1904) 


organizations  —  Beard's  Sons  of  Daniel  Boone  (see 
BEARD,  DANIEL  CARTER)  and  Seton's  Woodcraft 
Indians  (see  SKTON,  ERNEST  THOMPSON)  In  tho 
United  States,  James  E  West  was  chief  scout  from 
1911  to  1943  *rom  these  beginnings  the  move- 
ment has  spread  throughout  most  of  the  world, 
with  an  organisation  and  a  program  basically  the 
same  in  every  country  It  is  nonmihtary  and  m 
without  racial,  religious,  political,  or  class  distinc- 
tions The  unit  is  the  troop,  which  is  subdivided 
into  patrols  and  is  headed  by  a  scoutmaster  Scouts 
are  divided  into  classes  —  tenderfoot  and  second- 
and  first-class  scouts  The  program  of  activities 
aims  at  a  threefold  development,  mental,  moral, 
and  physical,  it  stresses  outdoor  knowledge  and 
skills  and  embraces  training  in  citizenship,  nature 
lore,  wood  and  camp  craft,  manual  arts,  hfesavmg, 
and  sports  Boy  Scouts  have  performed  useful 
service  in  many  civic  projects,  snaring  in  nation- 
wide safety-first  and  city-improvement  campaigns. 
acting  as  assistant  traffic  patrols,  and  aiding  m  the 
prevention  of  forest  hrea  During  the  Se<ond 
World  War,  they  salvaged  waste,  distributed  gov- 
ernment posters,  distributed  ration  books,  and 
performed  other  services  An  international  gath- 
ering, called  a  jamboree,  has  been  held  several 
times  since  the  first  one  at  London  m  1920 

Boys  Town,  village  (pop  254),  E  Nebr  ,  near  Omaha, 
me  1936  The  noted  community  was  founded  m 
1917  by  Mgr  Edward  J  Flanagan  (1886-1948)  for 
homeless  and  abandoned  boys 

Bozeman,  John  M  (boz'mun),  1835-67,  American 
pioneer  A  Georgian,  he  went  to  the  Colorado  gold 
holds  in  1861  and  to  those  in  Montana  in  1862  In 
the  winter  of  1862-63  he  traveled  with  a  compan- 
ion from  Bannack,  Mont  ,  to  Colorado  by  a  route 
lying  E  of  the  Bighorn  Mta  through  landa  reserved 
by  treaty  to  the  Indians  Since  the  onl>  other  ap- 
proaches to  Montana  from  the  east  were  the  long, 
circuitous  Missouri  river  or  a  trail  leading  N  from 
the  Overland  Trail  in  Idaho  (this  route  necessitated 
a  double  crossing  of  the  Continental  Divide),  he 
was  enthusiastic  about  his  short  cut,  which  became 
known  as  the  Bozeman  Trail  Several  parties,  in- 
cluding one  guided  by  Bozeman  himself,  used  tho 
trail  m  1864,  and  in  1865-66  the  Federal  govern- 
ment built  >orts  Reno,  Phil  Kearney,  and  C  F 
Smith  to  guard  it  However,  after  the  FKTTERMAN 
MASSACRE  (Dec  ,  1866),  the  trail  S  and  E  of  Fort 
C  J  Smith  was  abandoned  In  April,  1867,  Boae- 
rnan  was  killed  by  Picgan  Indians  Bozeman  Pass, 
where  the  trail  crossed  the  Belt  Mta  ,  and  Boze- 
man, Mont  ,  were  also  named  for  him  See  G  R 
Hebard  and  E  A  Bnmnstool,  The  Bozeman  Trail 
(1922) 


b   San  Rafael,  Calif     She  led  a  series  of  explora-      Cork  (1904)  Bozeman,  city  (pop  8,665),  co  seat  of  Gal  latin  co  , 

turns  for  scientific  study  of  the  east  <  oast  of  Green-    Boyle,  Robert,  1627-91,  British  natural  philosopher     SW  Mont ,  SB  of  Butte,  me  1883    Founded  (1864) 
land     The  expedition  of  1933,  sponsored  by  the      and  chemist,  b  Ireland,  son  of  the  1st  earl  of  Cork       by  Jolin  M    Bozeraan  in  the  Gallatm  valley,  it  it> 


......  .  r _.   ,  spot -„    

\mencan  Geographical  Society,  was  described  in 
her  Fwid  Region  of  East  Greenland  (1935) ,  on  thoao 
of  1937  and  1938  a  submarine  ridge  between  Bear 
Island  and  Jan  Maven  was  made  known,  that  of 
1941  was  undertaken  for  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  In  the  Second  World  War  she  was 


He  was  the  first  to  distinguish  between  a  chemical 
clement  and  a  compound,  and  he  defined  clearly 
the  nature  of  a  chemical  reaction  and  of  chemical 

analysis    He  is  especially  noted  for  what  is  known      _. , 

as  Boyle's  law,  which  states  that  as  the  pressure    Bozeman  Trail   see  BOZEMAN,  JOHN  M 
Confined  gas  is  increased  the  volume  of  the  gas    Bozen,  Tyrol   see  BOL./ANO 


.. 

by  Jolin  M    Bozeraan  in  the  Gallatm  valley,  i 
the  center  of  a  farming  and  stock-raising  area 
Tourists  stop  here  on  tho  way  to  Yellowstone  Park 
Montana  State  College  (see  MONTANA,  UNIVERSITY 
OF)  is  in  Bozeman 


(1942-43)  a  technical  expert  in  the  War  Dept    She      decreases  in  proportion   (the  temperature  being   Bozez  (bo'zSz)   and  Seneh   (se'ne)   [Heb  , -thorn], 
also  wrote  The  Coast  of  Northeast  Greenland  (\  948)        constant)     See  study  bv  L   T    More  (1944)  ......  ...  ---    .         * 


two  cliffs,  at  the  entrance  to  the  ravine  of  Michmash 
(now  tho  Wadi  Suwemet)     1  Sam   14  4,5 

„, ,_ ,  _.-,_, — ,  —  , Bozkath  I  Heb  , —stony  J,  place,  SW  Palestine   Joshua 

of  the  Boydell  Shakespeare  Gallery  He  studied  Boylston,  Zabdiel,  1679-1766,  American  physician,  1539  Boscath  2  Kings  22  1 
engraving  in  London  and  early  began  to  amass  his  b  Brooklme,  Mass  He  was  privately  educated  m  Bozrah  (boz'ru)  1  Important  city  of  Edom,  of  un- 
fortune  with  the  publication  of  his  engravings  of  medicine  and  settled  in  Boston  In  an  epidemic  known  location  The  prophets  often  linked  the 
views  of  England  and  Wales  It  is  as  the  publisher  of  smallpox  m  1721  he  was  persuaded  by  Cotton  name  Bozrah  with  that  of  Edom  Gen  3633,  1 
of  works  by  other  engravers,  however,  that  he  is  MATHER  to  inoculate,  thus  introducing  the  prac-  Chron  1  44,  Isa  34  6,  Jer  49  13,22;  Amos  1  12, 
better  known  His  activities  reached  their  zenith  tice  into  this  country  Beginning  with  his  son  and  Micah  212  2  City  of  Moab,  of  unknown  location 
"  """•  '  '  --»•-  "  "  -  •  '  two  slaves,  he  inoculated  over  240  persona,  of  whom  Jer  4824  The  name  Bozi  ah  should  not  be  con- 
but  six  died  Public  sentiment,  however,  was  fused  with  Bosra  (Bostra) 

against  Boylston  and  Mather,  their  lives  were  en-  Bozzans,  Marco  or  Markos  (boz&'rla,  -za'tla,  Gr 

dangered,   and   an   attempt  was  made  to  bomb  bdt'sares).  c  1788-1823,  Greek  patnot,  b   Epirus 
Mather's  house     Bovlston  visited  England,  and 
Ins  Historical  Account  of  the  Small-Pox  Inoculated 
in  New  England  was  published  there  in  1726 
Boylston,  town  (pop    1,388),  central  Mass,  near 
Wachusett  Reservoir,  settled  1706,  set  off  from 

.     —          —  —  _.  _  — —, Shrewsbury  1786  w»,«»  ~.  —  t,^^...  „,,  .....  ^.~ — _ — 

shop  proprietor,  he  early  acquired  a  local  reputa-    Boyne,  river  of.Ireland    It  rises  m  Co.  Kildare  in  the  Br,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  BROMINB 

tion  for  his  mechanical  skill     He  improved  his     Bog  of  Allen  and  flows  70  nu    NE  through  Co  Brabant  (biubanf,  Flemish  brabant',  Fr  brabft'), 

father's  invention  of  a  leather-splitting  machine      Meath,  passing  Trim  and  Drogheda,  to  the  Irish  province  (1,268  sq    nu  ,  pop    1,784,547),  central 

„_,,  __..,-.. ...... _,...L,.    »,..,.__.,....„     gea  4  m,    E  of  Drogheda     In  the  battle  of  the  Belgium.   Brussels  is  the  capital    Watered  by  the 

Boyne,  July  1,  1690,  near  Drogheda,  the  armies  of  Dvle,  Senne,  and  Demer  rivers,  it  has  a  very  fertile 
William  III  defeated  James  II,  who  fled  to  France  soil.  Except  in  Brussels,  the  population  is  over- 
This  victory  is  celebrated  annually  by  Orangemen  whelmmgly  Flemish-speaking  The  province  oc- 
as having  secured  Protestantism  as  the  state  reli-  oupies  the  southern  part  of  the  old  duchy  of  Bra- 
gion  of  Great  Britain.  bant. 


Boydell,   John   (hoi'dul),    1719-1804,   English   en-    Boyle,  Roger,  Baron  Broghill  and  1st  earl  of  Orrery 
giavor  and  print  publisher,  originator  and  builder      see  ORRERY,  ROGER  BOYLE,  IBT  EARL  OF 


in  1786,  when  he  began  the  publication,  by  sub- 
scription, of  prints  illustrating  Shakspere's  works 
The  leading  English  artists  were  commissioned 
und  a  gallery  was  built  by  Boydell  to  house  the 
170  works,  which  included  three  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture He  was  elected  lord  mayor  of  London  m 
1790  He  died  shortly  before  his  property  was 
sold  by  lottery 

Boyden,  Seth,   1788-1870,  American  inventor,  b 
Foxboro,  Mass    The  son  of  a  forgo  and  machine- 


He  joined  ALI  PASHA  in  1820  and  later  was  prom- 
inent m  the  Greek  War  of  Independence,  notably 
in  the  defense  of  Missolonghi  (1822-23)  and  at 
Karpemsi,  where  he  defeated  the  Turks  with  a 
handful  of  men  but  died  in  battle  He  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  poem  by  Fitz-Greene  Halleck 


and  made  it  commercially  valuable  He  duplicated 
the  European  production  of  a  lacquered  leather 
and  set  up  the  first  patent-leather  factory  in  Amer- 
ica in  1819  After  six  years  of  experiment  he  also 
solved  the  European  secret  of  malleable  cast  iron 
and  was  granted  his  patent  in  1831  Concentrating 


CroM  returnee*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facet  page  1. 


BRABANT,  DUCHY  OF 

Brabant,  duchy  of  (brub&nt'),  former  duchy,  now 
divided  between  Belgium  (Brabant  prov.  and 
Antwerp  prov)  and  the  Netherlands  (see  NORTH 
BIMB  VNT)  It  emerged  (12th  rent  )  from  the  duchy 
of  Lower  Lorraine.  Louvam  Brussels,  and  Ant- 
werp were  its  chief  cities,  Mai  mew,  though  geo- 
graphic ally  in  Brabant,  was  part  of  Flanders  Bra- 
bant passed  (1430)  to  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy 
(For  the  history  of  Brabant  from  the  death  in  1477 
of  Philip's  son,  Charles  the  Bold,  to  1795,  see 
NFTHERI.ANDS,  At  HTRIAZY  AND  SPANISH  )  Like  the 
rest  of  the  8  Low  Countries,  Brabant  owed  its 
extraordmai v  prosperity  during  the  Middle  Ages 
to  its  wool  and  othor  textile  industries  and  to  the 
common  ml  entei  prise  of  its  cities  The  dxikos,  re- 
duced to  reliance  on  the  generosity  of  the  towns  in 
order  to  finance  their  wars  and  their  luxurious  life, 
granted  the  towns  virtual  self-government  and  an 
over-nureasinR  share  in  the  government  of  the 
duch\  This  trend  culminated  in  tho  grant  (1356) 
of  tho  charter  known  a»  the  Joyeutte  Entrfa.,  so 
called  because  all  subsequent  dukes  had  to  swear  to 
it  when  they  made  their  entry  into  Louvam  after 
their  accession  According  to  the  charter,  the 
dukes  could  not  declare  war,  conclude  an  alliance, 
or  com  money  without  the  consent  of  the  delegates 
of  the  f  lergy,  nobles,  and  towns,  who  formed  an  as- 
semblv  later  known  as  the  Instates  of  Brabant  This 
constitution  remained  essentially  in  effect  until  it 
was  abolished  (1789)  by  Emperor  Joseph  II 
Brtc  (brach).  Serbo-Croatian  Brat!  (brach),  Ital 
Brazza  (brat'tan),  Adriatic  island  (152  sq  mi), 
Croatia,  Yugoslavia,  in  Dalmatia  Tho  small  port 
of  Supetar  (Ital  San  Pietro)  i»  the  chief  town. 
Bracara  Augusta  see  BRAOA,  Portugal 
Brace,  Charles  Lormc,  1W26-90,  American  social  re- 
former, b  Litthfteld,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  1846  He 
founded  (1863)  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New 
York,  a  pioneer  organization  which  established 
modern  methods  in  child-welfare  practice  Among 
his  books  are  Short  Sermons  to  Newsboys  (I860) 
and  Gesta  Christi  (1882)  See  biography  by  Emma 
Brace  (1894) 
brace  and  bit  see  DRILL 

Bracebridge,  town  (pop  2,341),  S  Out ,  N  of  Lake 
Simcoe  It  is  the  center  of  Muskoka  dist 
Bracegirdle,  Anne,  1  063'-1748,  English  actress  The 
favorite  of  Congrevo  and  the  delight  of  Colley 
Cibber,  she  had  success  in  such  parts  as  Portia  and 
Cordelia,  but  gamed  fame  when  she  was  the  first 
to  play  the  roles  of  Belinda  in  Vanbrugh's  Provok'ft 
Wife  and  Angelica  in  Congreve's  Lme  for  Love 
Eclipsed  by  Mrs  Oldfield,  she  retired  m  1707  but 
in  1710  reappeared  at  the  benefit  for  Thomas  Bet- 
terton,  under  whom  she  had  played  in  1695  See 
Colley  Gibber's  Apology 

Bracken,  John,  1883-,  Canadian  educator  and  politi- 
cal leader,  h  Elhsville,  Ont .  grad  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  1906  Ho  was  professor  of  held 
husbandry  in  the  Umv  of  Saskatchewan  (1910-20) 
and  president  of  Manitoba  Agricultural  College 
(1920-22)  Elected  (1922)  to  the  Manitoba  legis- 
lature, he  was  premier  of  Manitoba  for  20  years 
(1922-42)  In  1942  he  was  chosen  to  lead  the  Con- 
servative party  in  the  dominion,  which  he  renamed 
Progressive  Conservative.  Elected  m  1945  to  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons,  he  served  as  leader 
of  the  opposition  until  1948,  when  he  resigned.  He 
IB  the  author  of  several  agricultural  textbooks. 
bracken  sec  BRAKE 

Brackenndge,  Henry  Mario,  1786-1871,  American 
writei,  b  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  son  of  Hugh  Henry 
Brackenndge  Admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  bar 
in  1806,  he  moved  to  St  Louis  and  was  there  a  law- 
yer and  a  journalist  Hia  Views  of  Louisiana 
(1814)  included  his  Journal  of  a  Voyage  up  the 
Missouri.  Ruter  (also  published  separately  in  1816), 
which  recounted  a  journey  with  the  fur  trader 
Manuel  Lisa  and  was  one  of  the  sources  of  Wash- 
ington Irvmg's  Astoria  Brackenndge  became  a 
well-known  jurist  and  also  is  notable  for  his  sugges- 
tion in  a  pamphlet  South,  Amenca  (1817)  of  a  policy 
foreshadowing  the  Monroe  Doctrine  He  was  sent 
to  South  Ameru  a  to  study  political  conditions  and 
wrote  an  account  in  his  Voyage  to  South  America 
(1819)  His  Recollections  of  Person*  and  Placet  in 
the  West  (1834)  is  a  valuable  historical  source. 
Brackenridge,  Hugh  Henry,  1748-1816,  American 
[unst  and  author,  b  Scotland,  grad  Princeton. 
He  studied  theology  and  law  and  served  in  tho 
Revolution  as  chaplain  He  wrote  two  patriotic 
plays  and  some  verse  In  1781  he  moved  to  Pitts- 
burgh, where  he  founded  (1786)  the  city's  first 
newspaper,  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  and  helped  to 
establish  the  Pittsburgh  Academy  (now  the  Umv 
of  Pittsburgh).  A  leading  Pennsylvania  supporter 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  Brackenndge  later 
acted  as  peacemaker  m  the  WHISKT  REBELLION 
(1794)  He  was  also  a  justice  of  the  Pennsylvania 
supreme  court  from  1799  to  his  death,  but  he  is 
bent  known  as  an  author  His  satirical  and  pica* 
reaque  novel,  Modern  Chivalry  (1792-97,  with  addi- 
tions, 1813)  pictures  backwoods  life  and  expresses 
the  moderate  democratic  views  of  Brackenndge. 
Its  lusty  writing  is  much  admired.  He  also  wrote 
an  account  of  the  Whisky  Rebellion  and  political 
tracts  See  C  M.  Newhn,  Life  and  Wniing*  of 
Hugh  Henry  Brackenndge  (1932). 
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Brackearidge,  industrial  borough  (pop,  6,400),  SW 
Pa ,  oil  the  Allegheny  river  and  NE  of  Pittsburgh, 
me.  1901  Its  industries  include  coal  mining  and 
the  manufacture  of  coke,  stainless  ateet,  and"  glass 
brackets'  see  BVNCTVATION. 

Brackettville,  town  (pop  2,653),  co.  seat  of  Kumey 
co  ,  W  Texas,  ESE  of  Del  Rio,  me  1928  Here  are 
Fort  Clark,  an  a/my  post  founded  in  1852  and  de- 
activated in  1946,  and  Las  Moras  Springs,  which 
feed  Las  Moras  Creek,  a  small  tnbutary  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Ranches  produce  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats 
Brackley,  Thomas  Egerton,  Viscount,  see  ELLBB- 
MBRE,  THOMAS  EGBRTON,  BAKON 
Bracquemond,  Felix  (fnleka'  briikmo'),  1833-1914, 
French  engraver,  painter,  and  decorator  of  ceram- 
ics He  is  nest  known  for  his  many  etchings,  both 
original  and  reproductions  of  famous  paintings 
He  was  partu  ularly  successful  in  his  portraits  and 
m  the  depiction  of  birds  and  animals  Bracque- 
niond's  new  method  of  decorating  porcelain  won  a 
merited  success  He  worked  for  the  Sevres  and 
Limoges  factories  and  maintained  a  ceramics 
studio  in  Paris 

Bracton,  Henry  de,  d  1268,  English  writer  on  law 
He  was  the  author  of  De  legibns  et  c&nturtudinbus 
Angliae  [on  the  laws  and  customs  of  England],  a 
broad,  philosophic  treatise  that  is  often  called  the 
most  important  work  on  English  law  before  Sir 
William  Blac  kstone  Sir  Edward  COKE  and  others 
used  the  work  in  their  legal  arguments  against  the 
king  in  the  Puritan  Revolution  Soo  edition  of  De 
legibu*  by  G  E  Woodbine  (4  vols  ,  1915-42)  and 
edition  of  Bracfcon's  notebook  by  F.  W  Maitland 
(3  vols,  1887). 

Bradbury,  William  Batchelder,  1816-68,  American 
organist  and  composer,  b  York,  Maine,  pupil  of 
Lowell  Mason  lie  organized  the  Juvenile  Music 
Festival*  in  New  York,  where  ho  was  organist  of 
the  Baptist  Tabernacle  from  1840  until  1847,  when 
ho  went  to  Europe  for  further  study  lie  started 
music  conventions  m  New  Jersey  In  1864  he  be- 
gan the  manufacture  of  pianos  with  his  brother 
He  complied  many  popular  collections  of  Sunday- 
school  songs,  and  his  own  tunes,  such  as  those  for 
He  Leadeth  Me,  for  Just  as  I  Am,  unthoui  One  Pica, 
and  for  Savior,  like  a  Shepheid  Lead  Us,  are  stui 
widely  used 

Braddock,  Edward,  1695-1755,  British  general  in 
the  French  and  Indian  Wars  Although  he  served 
43  years  (1710-53)  with  the  Coldstream  Guards 
(which  had  also  been  his  father's  regiment),  he  had 
not  done  much  active  campaigning  before  1754 
However,  he  was  reputed  to  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  European  mditary  tactics  and  was  noted  as  a 
stern  disci phnanan  Braddock  was  promoted 
major  general  in  1754  and  in  Fob  ,  1755,  arrived  in 
Virginia  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  king's  forces 
in  North  Amenca  His  immediate  objective  was 
the  French  stronghold  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  (see 
DUQUESNK,  FORT).  With  some  700  colonial  mili- 
tiamen, whom  he  regarded  rather  disdainfully,  and 
over  1,400  British  regulars,  he  moved  across  the 
Alleghemes  from  Fort  Cumberland  (now  Cumber- 
land, Md  ),  building  a  road  (the  foundation  of  the 
National  Road)  as  he  went  Braddock  unwisely 
used  heavy  transport  instead  of  pack  animals,  and 
the  march  was  so  slow  that  he  feared  the  French 
would  reinforce  Duqueane  before  he  could  reach 
there  At  Little  Meadows,  some  30  mi.  along  on 
the  expedition  to  cover  c  110  mi.,  mostly  through 
rough  country,  he  adopted  the  suggestion  of  one  of 
his  aides-de-camp,  George  Washington,  and,  leav- 
ing the  wagons  behind  with  one  of  the  two  British 
regiments,  he  pushed  ahead  with  an  advance  force 
amounting  to  about  two  thirds  of  his  total  comple- 
ment. While  crossing  the  Monongahela,  Braddock 
was  met  (July  9,  1 755)  by  a  force  of  not  more  than 
000  men — a  few  French  and  Canadians  and  many 
Indians— under  Daniel  BEAXJJKU,  who  had  been 
apprised  of  the  advance.  The  British  regulars,  as 
unfamiliar  with  Indian-style  fighting  as  their  com- 
mander (although  both  had  been  given  fair  warn- 
ing by  the  colonials),  bolted  from  their  column 
formation  under  the  steady  enfilading  fire  from 
a  ubiquitous  enemy  safely  concealed  in  ravines  and 
behind  trees  The  affair  turned  into  a  bloody  rout 
Since  the  Indians  paused  to  collet  t  scalps  and  other 
trophies  of  war,  the  demoralised  troops  were  able 
to  rejoin  the  rear  guard  and  both  retreated  safely  to 
Fort  Cumberland.  Of  the  1,459  actively  engaged, 
977  were  killed  or  wounded,  including  63  of  the  89 
officers,  who — unlike  tho  soldiers — fought  bravely. 
Braddock  himself  had  four  horses  shot  from  under 
him  before  he  was  mortally  wounded  (the  story 
that  he  was  intentionally  shot  by  a  colonial  has 
been  characterized  as  absurd)  He  died  four  days 
later  at  Great  Meadows  and  was  buried  there,  near 
the  site  of  Uruontown,  Pa.  Washington,  who  ac- 
quitted himself  well,  had  the  satisfaction  later  of 
serving  under  John  FORBES  when  that  general  took 
an  abandoned  Fort  Duquesne  See  D.  3  Freeman, 
George  Washington,  Vol  II  (1948). 
Braddock,  industrial  borough  (pop  18,326),  W  Pa., 
on  the  Monongahela  and  SE  of  Pittsburgh;  settled 
1742,  me  1967  Its  industries  produce  machinery 
and  steel  (Carnegie  Steel  Company)  In  1765  Gen. 
Edward  BRADDOCK  was  defeated  on  the  site  by  the 
French  and  Indians,  and  on  Aug.  1, 1704,  thousands 


of  men  in  W  Pennsylvania  gathered  on  Braddock's 


mouths  of  the  Broden  and  Manatee  rivers,  founded 
1878,  me  1903  It  is  a  popular  Gulf  Winter  resort 
and  a  shipping  point  for  truck  and  fruit.  Near  by 
are  the  ruins  of  Braden  Castle  (1850)  At  EHenton, 
4  mi  northeast,  is  the  Gamble  Mansion  (now  a 
state  monument),  which  was  the  post-war  refuge 
of  Judah  P  Benjamin,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
Confederacy 

Bradford,  Andrew,  1686-1742,  colonial  printer  of 
Pennsylvania,  b  Philadelphia,  son  of  William 
Bradford  (1663-1752)  Andrew  learned  the  trade 
in  his  father's  shop  in  New  York,  but  in  1712  went 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  established  hip  own  press 
and  also  became  a  bookseller  In  1719  he  began 
publication  of  the  American  Weekly  Mercury,  the 
first  newspaper  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  third  in 
the  colonies  Ho  was  imprisoned  at  one  time  for 
publishing  criticism  of  the  council  and  assembly, 
but  defended  his  own  case  for  freedom  of  the  press 
with  credit  In  1741  he  began  publication  of  tho 
short-lived  American  Magatine 

Bradford,  Augustus  Williamson,  1806-81,  Civil  War 
governor  of  Maryland  (1862-66),  b  Bel  Air,  Md., 
grad  St  Mary's  College,  1824  His  election  in 
1861  owed  much  to  the  presence  of  Federal  troops 
at  the  polls,  as  did  the  approval  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion of  1864,  which  abolished  slavery  See  W  B 
Hosseltme,  Lincoln  and  the  War  Governmt  (1948) 

Bradford,  Edward  Hlckling,  1848-1926,  American 
orthopedic  surgeon,  b.  Boston,  M  D  Harvard, 
1872  Ho  was  the  first  professor  of  orthopedic  sur- 
gery at  Harvard  (lQO'3-12),  a  founder  of  the  Bos- 
ton Industrial  School  for  Crippled  and  Deformed 
Children  (1893),  and  a  leader  m  the  establishment 
of  the  state  hospital  school  at  Canton  (1906)  With 
II  W  Lovett  he  wrote  Treatise  on  Orthopedic  Sur- 
gery (1890) 

Bradford,  Gamaliel,  1863-1932,  American  biogra- 
pher, b  Boston  Handicapped  by  lifelong  ill-health, 
he  wrote  unsuccessful  poems,  novels,  and  plays, 
not  until  his  Lee  the  American  (1912)  did  he  perfect 
his  original  method  of  writing  "psychographB,"  or 
short  "portraits"  of  historical  figures  A  series  of 
such  woi ks followed,  including  Confederate  Portraits 


,,., 
Wives  (1925),  Darwin  (1026),  and  Portraits  and  Per- 
sonalities (ed  by  M  A  Bessey,  1933)  The  auto- 
biographical Life  and  I  (1928)  and  his  journal 
(1933)  and  letters  (1934),  both  edited  by  Van  Wyck 
Brooks,  reveal  his  life  and  the  development  of  his 
methods 

Bradford,  John,  1510?-1555,  English  Protestant 
maityr,  burnod  at  Smithfield  as  a  heretic  in  1555 
A  complete  collection  of  his  writings,  edited  by 
Aubrey  Townsetid,  was  published  in  1848-53 

Bradford,  John,  1749-1830,  pioneer  printer  of  Ken- 
tucky, b  Virginia  Ho  went  to  Kentucky  c  1779 
Though  without  previous  practical  experience,  ho 
issued  at  Lexington  on  Aug  1 1, 1787,  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Kentucky  Gazette,  the  first  newspaper  in 
the  territory,  and  succeeded,  despite  many  handi- 
caps, in  making  it  a  creditable  shoot  In  1788  he 
printed  the  Kentucke  Almanac,  tho  first  pamphlet 
in  the  West,  and,  in  1792,  the  acts  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  tho  Kentuc  ky  legislature,  the  first  book  to 
be  published  in  Kentucky  Ho  aided  in  founding 
Transylvania  Umv  and  was  (1799-1811)  first 
chairman  of  the  board.  In  1826  he  began  to  pub- 
lish in  the  Gazette  his  "Notes  of  Kentucky,"  a  valu- 
able historic  al  source,  which  continued  until  1829. 

Bradford,  Roark,  1896-1948,  American  novelist,  b 
Lauderdale  co.,  Tenn  He  took  up  newspaper  work 
in  Atlanta  and  New  Orleans  and  with  an  early 
short  story  won  the  0  Henry  Memorial  Award  m 
1927  A  collection  of  Bible  stones  as  told  by  Ne- 
groes, 01'  Man  Adam  an'  Hia  Chill un  (1928),  was 
the  basis  of  Marc  Connelly'fe  Pulitzer  Prize-win- 
ning play  The  Green  Pastures  (1930)  Other  stones 
of  Negroes  and  Negro  life  by  Bradford  include  This 
Side  of  Jordan  (1929).  Of'  King  David  and  the 
Philistine  Boy»  (1930) ,  How  Come  Chrutmaa  (1930) , 
John  Henry  (1931,  dramatized  with  music  by 
Jacques  Wolfe,  1939),  and  Kingdom  Coming  (1933) 

Bradford,  William,  1590-1657,  governor  of  Plymouth 
Colony,  b  Austorfleld,  Yorkshire,  England  He 
early  joined  the  separatist  congregation  at  Scrooby 
and  in  1609  emigrated  with  others  to  Holland, 
where,  at  Leiden,  he  acquired  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  theological  literature.  Bradford  came  to  New 
England  on  the  Mayflower  in  1620  and  in  1621,  on 
the  death  of  John  OAKVKR.  was  chosen  leader  of 
the  Pilgrims  He  remained  governor  for  most  of 
his  life,  being  reel ec ted  30  times,  m  the  five  years 
he  was  able  to  beg  off,  he  was  chosen  assistant. 
Bradford,  though  firm,  used  his  large  powers  with 
discretion,  and  there  were  few  complaints  about  his 
leadership.  lie  maintained  friendly  relations  with 
the  Indians  and  struggled  hard  to  establish  fishing, 
trade,  and  agriculture.  He  stressed  the  obligations 
of  the  colonists  to  their  London  backers  and  was 
one  of  the  eight  colonial  "undertakers"  who  in 
1627  assumed  Plymouth  Colony's  debt  to  the  mer- 
chants adventurers.  Given  a  monopoly  of  fishing 
And  trading  piivilofiBff*  they  flnftvY  di$cJuar£&d  (ho 
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debt  In  1648  More  tolerant  (though  he  was  no  teach  physiological  chemistry  at  the  Univ.  of  Wis-  to  negotiate  concerning  the  formation  of  the  New 
Roger  Williams)  of  other  religious  beliefs  than  were  oonsm  in  1906  and  became  research  director  of  the  England  Confederation  and  on  its  organization 
-  ~ .  .  marine  biological  laboratory  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass,  '  ^  -»---•-• 

m  1910 
Bradley,  Henry,  1845-1923,  English  lexicographer 

He  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  English 

Dictionary  (commonly  called  the  Oxford  English 

Dictionary)  in  1889  and  succeeded  Sir  James  Augus- 


the  Puritan  leaders  of  Boston,  he  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  Plymouth  independent  of  the 
Massachusetts  nay  colony  His  famous  History 
of  Phmmoth  Plantation,  not  published  in  full  until 
1856,  forms  the  basis  for  all  accounts  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Colony  It  reveals  on  every  page  the  high 
character  and  sincerity  of  its  author  The  editions 


..   . ..  .  s  represent! 

33  years  After  the  Restoration,  John  Norton  and 
he  went  to  England  and  succeeded  m  persuading 
Charles  II  to  confirm  the  colony's  charter.  Hw 
first  penod  as  governor  was  followed  by  the  un- 
successful royal  administration  of  Sir  Edmund 


. tua  Henry  Murray  as  chief  editor  in  1916  

ofW  T  Davis  (1908)  and  W  C  Ford  (1912)  are    Bradley,   James,   1693-1762,  English  astronomer,    Brady,  Cyrus  Townsend,  1861-1920,  American  Epis- 


ANDHOS    Anne  BKADSTHEET  was  his  wife 


the  best  See  also  G  F.  Wilhson,  Saints  and 
Strangers  (1945) 

Bradford,  William,  1663-1752,  British  pioneer  print- 
er in  the  American  colonies  Born  in  Leicester- 
shire, he  served  an  approntu  eship  under  a  London 
printer  before  emigrating  (1685)  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  set  up  the  first  press  He  added  a  book- 
store in  1688  and  was  in  1690  one  of  the  founders 
of  tho  first  paper  mill  in  the  colonies  After  a  quar- 
rel with  tho  authorities  that  led  to  his  arrest,  he 


educated  at  Oxford  His  discovery  of  the  aber- 
ration of  light,  announced  in  1729,  gave  him  ft  fore- 
most place  among  c  ontemporary  aHtronomers  His 
second  important  discovery,  the  nutation,  or  "nod- 
ding," of  tho  earth's  axis,  was  not  made  known 
until  1748,  when  it  had  stood  the  test  of  careful 
observations  over  a  period  of  nearly  19  years  In 
1742  Bradley  became  astronomer  royal  Under  his 
direction  the  observatory  at  Greenwich  was  sup- 
plied with  new  instruments 


seems  to  have  moved  to  New  York  city  m  1093     Bradley,  Omar  Nelson,  1893-,  U  8  goneial,  chief  of 


•opal  clergyman  and  author,  b  Allegheny,  Pa  , 
jrrad  Annapolis,  1883  Ho  served  as  a  chaplain 
during  the  Spanish-American  War  In  1898  he 
began  writing  and,  although  he  continued  his  duties 
aw  a  cleigyman,  produced  some  70  volumes  This 
output,  cluefiy  fiction,  included  a  number  of  pop- 
ular biographies,  some  juvenile  stones,  a  series 
called  Anuncan  Fights  and  Fighters,  and  The  Con- 
quest of  the  Southwest  (1905) 

Brady,    James   Buchanan,    1856-1917,   American 
financier    and    philanthropist,    called    "Diamond 


There  ho  was  royal  printer  and  issued  some  400      staff,   b     Clark,  Randolph  co  ,   Mo  ,  grad    West     Jim"  Brady,  b   New  York  city     He  was  a  bellboy 


items  in  tho  next  50  y  ears  In  1 725  he  began  publi- 
cation of  the  New  York  Gazette,  the  first  New  York 
newspaper 

Bradford,  William,  1722-91,  American  Revolution- 
ary printer  and  patriot,  grandson  of  William  Brad- 
ford (1633-1752)  He  learned  printing  under  his 
uncle,  Andrew  Bradford,  m  Philadelphia,  and  m 
1742  he  set  up  his  own  shop  He  established  the 
successful  Weekly  Adrertiser,  which  long  competed 
with  Benjamin  Franklin's  newspaper,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette  He  also  printed  a  number  of  books 


Point,  1915  He  filled  army  administrative  and 
academic  posts  before  becoming  (194.4)  deputy  to 
Gen  George  PATTON,  from  whom  he  took  over 
(1943)  command  of  the  2d  Corps  He  helped  to 
wrest  (1943)  North  Africa  and  Sicily  from  the  Axis 
arid  led  (1944)  the  IT  8  1st  Army  m  the  invasion  of 
Normandy  Given  command  (1944)  of  the  newly 
created  US  12th  Army  Group,  Bradley  by  his 
skillful  and  daring  plans  vastly  aided  tho  swift 
defeat  of  Germany  He  served  (1945-48)  as  ad- 
n  mist  rat  or  of  veterans'  affairs,  was  appointed 


and  published  (1757-53)  the  American  Magazine      (Jan  ,  1948)  chief  of  staff  to  replace  Gen    Dwight 

and  Monthly  Chronicle    In  1754  he  established  the  I)  EISENHOWER,  and  was  named  (Aug  ,  1949)  first 

London  Coffee  House  in  Philadelphia,  this  became  permanent  c  hairman  of  the  joint  chiefs  of  staff 

the  seat  of  the  merchants'  exchange     Bradford  Bradley,  village  (pop    3,689),  E  111  ,  S  of  Chicago      biography  bv  Parker  Morrell  (1934) 

,  „     ^  .   ,  .     ,.,,.._          a|  Kankakee,  in  a  faim  area,  organized  1892  as    Brady,  Mathew  B.,  1823-96,  American  pioneer  pho- 


and  messenger  and  then  worked  for  the  New  York 
Central  RR  m  various  capacities  He  later  was 
employed  by  a  railroad-supply  company,  and  his 
selling  ability  rapidly  brought  him  a  fortune  He 
began  collet  ting  diamonds  and  other  jewels  and 
amassed  30  complete  sets  of  jewelry  estimated  as 
worth  well  over  $1,000,000  He  was  famed  for  his 
appetite  and  elaborate  meals  and  was  one  of  the 
best-known  men  in  New  York's  Broadway  night 
life  In  1912  he  gave  to  John«  Hopkins  Hospital, 
Baltimore,  where  he  received  treatment,  funds  to 
found  the  James  Buchanan  Brady  Urological  Insti- 
tute His  will  provided  additional  funds  to  the 
institute  and  also  to  the  New  York  Hospital  See 


tographer,  b  Warren  co  ,  N  Y  He  learned  tho 
daguerreotype  process  from  S  F  B  Morso  and 
opened  (1844)  his  own  photographic  studio  in  New 
York  city,  which  soon  won  him  fame  He  published 
Gallery  of  Illustrious  Americans  (1850)  In  1855  he 
experimented  successfully  with  the  wet-plate  proc- 


opposed  the  Stamp  Act  and  took  an  active  part  in      _.„ 

opposition  to  British  measures,  becoming  a  leader  North  Kankakee,  renamed  and  me  1896  Furm- 
of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  He  early  advocated  a  con-  turo  and  faitn  implements  are  manufactured 

tmontal  congress  and  became  official  printer  to  tho  Bradley  Beach,  borough  (pop  3,468),  E  N  J  ,  a  re- 
Pirst  Continental  Congress  Sacrificing  his  huai-  sort  on  the  Atlantic  S  of  Asbury  Park,  settled 
nosa,  ho  became  a  major  in  tho  Continental  army  c  1858,  me  1893 

and  took  part  m  the  campaign  in  New  Jersey    At  Bradley  University   see  PEOHIA,  III  — r- .,   - — *- «--- 

Princeton  ho  was  so  badlv  wounded  that  his  health  Bradshaw,  George,  1801-53,  English  map  engraver  ess  The  earliest  of  his  many  photographs  of  Lin- 
was  shattered  His  son,  Thomas  Bradford  (1745-  and  the  originator  of  railway  guides  Hradshaw's  coin  were  made  m  1860  when  Lincoln  made  his 
1838),  carried  on  the  business  and  published  the  Railway  Time-Tables  first  published  in  1819,  be-  Cooper  Union  speech  in  New  York  When  the 

Merchants'  Daily  Advertiser     See  J   W    Wallace,      came  Hradshaw's  Monthly  Railway  Guide  (first  is-      "--•«' J   »_.  .» ^ ,_.„.,._ 

An  Old  Philadelphian  (1884)  sued   1841)      He  afterwards  published   The  Con- 

Bradford,  William,  1823-92,  American  marine  paint-  tinental  Railway  Guide  and  others 

cr,  b    Fairhiuen,   Mass     He  twice  accompanied  Bradshaw,  Henry,  1831-86,  English  librarian  and 

arctic  exploring  expeditions  and  is  best  known  for  antiquarian  at  Cambridge  Umv     He  discovered, 

organized,  and  made  known  its  treasures  of  manu- 


his  coast  scenes  and  paintings  of  the  frozen  North 
Tracking  a  Whaler  in  Harris  Bay  (New  Bedford 
Public  Library)  is  a  characteristic  work 


Bradford,  villaj 
land  river  an<' 


, 

scripts  and  incunabula,  especially  those  in  Gaelic — 
the  Book  of  Deer  and  old  Celtic  glos 


glossaries — and  the 


1,033),  S  Ont ,  on  the  Hoi-      early  Waldensian  records  in  the  Piedmont  MSS 


V  of  Toronto 


He  was  dean  of  King's  College  from  1857  to  1866 


Civil  War  opened,  Brady  secured  permits  from  the 
authorities  to  ace  ompauy  the  armies  with  his  photo- 
graphic equipment  Largely  through  his  efforts  an 
elaborate  photographic  record  of  the  war  has  been 
preserved  Many  of  the  pictures  are  of  actual  battle 
scenes  taken  under  fire  In  1875  the  government 
purchased  part  of  Brady's  collection,  but  the  rent 
passed  into  private  hands  after  the  photographer's 
financial  failure  See  Roy  Meredith,  Mr  Lincoln's 
Camera  Man  (1946) 


Bradford,  county  borough  (1931  pop  298,041,1947    Bradshaw,  John,  1602-59,  English  regicide  judge     Brady,  Samuel,   1756-95,  American  frontiersman 


estimated  pop   289,280)  and  city,  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  W  of  Leeds  and  on  a  small 


He  was  made  president  of  the'parhanientary  com- 
mission  to  try  Charles  I  only  after  other  lawyers 


He  fought  in  several  battles  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution but  earned  his  name  as  a  scout  in  the  Ohio 


tributary  of  the  Aire  It  is  a  center  of  the  worsted  had  refused  the  post  His  conduct  in  the  tnal'was  country  under  Daniel  Brodhead  and  Anthony 
industry,  the  first  mill  was  built  m  1798  Other  arbitrary;  he  even  refused  the  king  the  right  to  Wayne  His  exploits,  were  the  subject  of  much 
products  are  rayon  and  leather  goods,  machinery,  speak  m  his  own  defense.  For  a  short  time  he  was  frontier  legend 

automobiles,,  and  chemicals     There  are  coal  and '          -"  '         «•---•-    ~— /-- 

iron  mines  and  stone  quarries  near  by  Note- 
worthy are  tho  memorial  hall,  dedicated  to  Ed- 
mund Cartwnght,  St  Peter's  Chunh  (1485),  now 


Cromwell  dissolved  the  council.    He  died  before 
...  ...  the  regicides  were  prosecuted  in  tho  Reatoration 

the  cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  Bradford,  the  town   Bradstreet,  Anne  (Dudley),  c  1612-1672,  early 

hall  (1873),  and  a  technical  college  and  art  galleries        '  ..-..,          .         -. 

Bradford.  1  Village,  Iowa  see  NASHUA  8  Village 
(pop  1,775),  W  Ohio,  W  of  Piquu  3  City  (pop 
17,691),  NW  Pa  ,  SE  of  Jamestown,  N  Y  ,  near  the 
N  Y  border,  settled  c  1823,  me  as  a  borough  1873, 
as  a  city  1879  The  growth  of  tho  city  was  initiated 
by  the  discovery  of  oil  (c  1871),  which  is  now  its 
chief  industry  Its  manufactures  include  steel 
couplings,  furniture,  and  cutlery  Allegheny  State 
Park  is  near  by,  and  the  region  is  popular  for  hunt- 


loaded  with  privileges  and  was  (1649-53)  president    Brady,  city  (pop  5,002) ,  co  seat  of  McCulloch  co  , 
of  the  council  of  state,  but  had  to  retire  when  Oliver      central  Texas,  on  Brady  Creek  and  ESE  of  San 


Angelo,  settled  c  1876,  me  1906  The  city  handles 
and  processes  turkeys,  cotton,  milk,  wool,  and  mo- 
__  x ,„ „  hair  from  farms  and  ranches  in  surrounding  hills 

American  poet,  b    Northampton,  England     She   Braekeleer,  Henri  de  (are'  dvl  bru'kular"),  c  1840- 

came  to  Massachusetts  in  tho  Wmthiop   Puritan      1888,  Belgian  genre  painter  arid  etcher    He  studied 

group  in  1630  with  her  father,  Thomas  Dudley,  and 

her  husband,  Simon  Bradstreet,  both  later  go\er- 


nors  of  the  state    She  deserves  an  honored  place  in 


, 

with  his  father  and  with  Leys  His  quiet,  charming 
interiors  are  beet  seen  m  the  museums  of  Brussels 
and  Antwerp 


American  colonial  literature  because,  in  addition    Braga,  Te6filo  (tcd'fflo  bra'gu),  1843-1924,  Portu- 


.„ ,     .„  .    ispopuh 

ing  and  fishing     4  Town  (pop  1,507),  E  Vt ,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Waits  nver  with  the  Connecticut, 
settled  1765 
Bradlaugh,    Charles    (brad'16),    1833-91,    English 


to  raising  a  large  family,  she  was  the  fiist  American 
woman  to  devote  herself  to  writing  Her  Tenth 
Muse  Lately  Sprung  Up  in  America  (London,  1650) 
was  followed  by  Several  Poems  (Boston,  1678), 
which  contaihs  "Contemplations,"  probably  hei 
best  work  Her  writings  are  often  derivative,  re- 
markable chiefly  as  the  products  of  so  new  a  settle- 
ment See  her  works  (ed  by  J  H  Ellis,  1932), 


social  reformer  and  advocate  of  free  thought,  a  secu-     biography  by  H.  S  Campbell  (1891) 

lariat     He  was  editor  of  the  weekly  National  Re-    Bradstreet,  John,  c  1711-1774,  British  army  officer 

former  for  nearly  a  generation  and  was  an  early      in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars    A  Nova  Sootian , 


guese  intellectual  and  political  leader  Boru  at 
Ponta  Delgada  m  the  Azores,  he  managed  after 
a  poverty-stricken  childhood  to  get  to  the  Umv 
of  Coimbra  m  1861  and  there  was  a  member  of  the 
positivist  cinle  of  Antero  de  Quintal  In  1871  he 
began  to  teach  at  the  Umv  of  Lisbon  He  wrote 
voluminously  on  many  subjects  and  in  literary 
criticism  tried  to  apply  tho  principles  of  Comte  to 
the  lustory  of  Poituguese  literature,  his  much- 
revised  geneial  work  on  the  subject,  however,  grew 
less  positivist  and  more  nationalist  with  each  re- 


champion  of  woman  suffrage,  birth  control,  trade      he  was  captured  (1744)  by  the  French  and  confined      vision  and  addition     A  republican  and  an  anti- 
•! j  ^t , *,__   » ..  T *,....i L 1..J !.-,. L_      clerical  in  politics,  he  served  (1910-11)  as  president 


unionism,  and  other  unpopular  causes    Mrs  Anruo     at  LOOTSBURO    After  Jus  exchange  he  described  the «. x _-, r 

BEBANT  was  his  coeditor  and  associate  for  several  weaknesses  of  the  fortress,  and  in  1745  Sir  William  of  the  new  republic  of  Portugal,  but  tho  period  was 
years  until  his  opposition  to  socialism  caused  a 
permanent  separation  He  won  the  right  to  take  » 
seat  in  Paihament  on  affirmation  instead  of  on  tho 
Bible  oath  as  was  theretofore  required  He  wrote 
Land  for  the  People  (1877),  The  True  Story  of  My 
Parliamentary  Struggle  (1882),  and  many  contro- 
versial pamphlets  See  H  Bradlaugh  Bonner, 
Charles  Bradlaugh  (7th  ed  ,  1908). 

Bradley,  Francis  Herbert,  1846-1924,  English  phi- 
losopher He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
became  a  fellow  of  Merton  College  in  1876  His 
works  include  Ethical  Studies  (1876),  Principles  of  posts 

Logic  (1883),  and  Appearance  and  Reality  (1893)     Bradstreet,  Simon,  1603-97,  colonial  governor  of „ „     _„ 

Bradley  was  an  absolute  idealist,  holding  that  true     Massachusetts  (1679-86, 1689-92),  b  Lincolnshire,     resort  with  the  well-known  Church  of  Bom  Jesus 
reality  is  perfect  and  changeless     His  Collected     England,   grad    Emmanuel   College,  Cambridge,     do  Monte    Braga  has  minor  industries 
Essays  (2  vols  )  were  published  in  1935    See  R  D       1620.   He  came  to  New  England  m  1630  and  was   Bragan$a  or  Braganza  (both  brugan'zu),  town  (pop. 
Mack,  The  Appeal  to  Immediate  Experience  (1945)      assistant  m  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  for     6,977),  capital  of  Braganca  dist ,  NL  Portugal,  m 

~     "       ~      ff"        '  '"  "Yas-os-Montes  prov     It  is  of  interest  because  of 

s  castle,  seat  of  the  Braganza  family,  long  the 
kings  of  Portugal. 


Pepperrell  captured  the  stronghold     For  hie  serv-  one  of  unease  and  disappointment    His  influence 

ices  in  the  expedition,  Bradatreet  was  promoted  especially  through  his  teaching-  had  an  enormous 

captain  and  made  lieutenant  governor  of  St  John's,  effect  on  Portuguese  intellectual  life     He  was  also 

Newfoundland,  a  post  he  held  permanently      He  notable  as  a  collector  of,  and  commentator  on, 

led  (1758)  the  successful  expedition  against  Fort  Portuguese  folklore  and  popular  literature 

Frontenac,  thereby  cutting  communications  be-  Braga,  city  (pop  29,875) ,  c apital of  Braga diut ,  NW 

tween  the  French  forces  m  Canada  and  those  on  Portugal,  in  Mmho  prov     The  ancient  Bracara 

the  Ohio;  served  (1759)  under  Lord  Jeffrey  AM-  Augusta,  it  had  considerable  importance  in  Roman 

HEHST  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  and,  in  days,  but  was  of  much  more  importance  in  the  Mid- 

PONTJAC'S    RBBELIION,    commanded    the    forces  die  Ages  as  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Braga,  who 

which  garrisoned  (1764)  Detroit  and  other  Western  rivaled  the  bishop  of  Toledo  in  power    The  city  is 

I  still  a  religious  center.   In  the  old  cathedral  is  the 
tomb  of  Henry  of  Burgundy    Near  by  is  a  summer 


,  , 

takdley,  Harold  Cornelius,  1878-,  American  physio-  49  years  (1630-79)  and  secretary  (1630-36)     In  Tr 

logical  chemist,  b  Oakland,  Calif ,  B  A.  Univ.  of  1634  Bradstroet  was  sent  with  four  others  to  the  its 

California,  1900;  Ph  D.  Yale,  1905.   He  began  to  Plymouth,  New  Haven,  and  Connecticut  colonies  kin 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facts  pace  1. 


BRAGANZA 

Braganzs  (brugan'zu),  royal  house  that  ruled  over 
Portugal  from  1640  to  1910  and  over  Bra«l  from 
1822  to  1889  It  took  its  name  from  the  castle  of 
Braganca  or  Braganza  Alfonso,  the  natural  son 
of  John  I  of  Portugal,  was  founder  of  the  line 
From  him  and  the  daughter  of  Nun'Alvares  Pereira 
was  descended  the  duke  of  Bragansa  who  led  the 
movement  to  throw  off  Spanish  rule  and  became 
king  as  John  IV  in  1640  His  daughter  was  Cather- 
ine of  Bragansa,  queen  of  Charles  II  of  England 
When  Napoleon  conquered  Portugal,  King  John  VI 
fled  (1807)  to  Brazil,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  became 
(1808)  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  Empire  After 
he  had  returned  to  Portugal,  Braail  declared  (1822) 
its  independence  and  was  ruled  as  an  empire  under 
Pedro  I  and  Pedro  II  until  a  revolution  made  it  a 
republic  in  1889  Portugal  also  became  a  republic 
in  1910 

Bragg,  Braiton,  1817-76,  Confederate  general,  b 
Warrenton,  N  C ,  grad  West  Point,  1837  He 
fought  the  Semmolea  and  in  the  Mexican  War  was 
promoted  lieutenant  colonel  for  distinguished  serv- 
ice at  Buena  Vista  Resigning  from  the  army  in 
1856,  Bragg  lived  on  his  Louisiana  plantation  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  Confedeiate  brigadier  general  and  as- 
1  to  command  the  coaat  from  Pensacola  to 


Mobile  Shortly  after  being  promoted  major  gen- 
eral (Jan  ,  1862),  ho  assumed  command  of  Gen 
A  S  Johnston's  2d  Corps,  leading  it  in  the  battle 
of  Shiloh  (April)  With  Johnston's  death,  Bragc 
was  made  a  general  and,  in  June,  he  succeeded 
Beauregard  in  command  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee 
His  invasion  of  Kentucky  (Aug  -Oct ,  1862)  was 
unsuccessful,  ending  in  retreat  to  Tennessee  after 
Gen  D  C  BUEU,  caught  up  with  him  at  PERRY - 
VILLE  A  reorganized  Union  aimy  under  Gen  W 
8  ROSECRANB  was  then  sent  against  him  and  at 
MURFREESBORO  (Dec  31, 1862-Jan  2, 1863)  forced 
him  to  withdraw  again  In  the  CHATTANOOGA  CAM- 
PAIGN, Bragg,  victorious  in  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  laid  siege  to  the  Union  army  in  Chatta- 
nooga, but  in  Nov  1863,  Giant  thoroughly  defeated 
him  and  forced  him  to  retire  into  Georgia  Gen 
J  E  JOHNSTON  took  over  his  command  (Dec  )  and 
Bragg  went  to  Richmond,  whore  he  became  military 
adviser  to  Jefferson  Davis,  with  nominal  rank  as 
commander  in  chief  of  Confederate  armies  Late  in 
1864  he  unsuccessfully  opposed  Sheiman  in  North 
Carolina  After  the  war  he  was  chief  engineer  of 
Alabama  and  later  lived  in  Texas,  where  he  died 
See  biography  by  Don  C  Seita  (1924) ,  S  F  Horn, 
The  Army  of  Tennessee  (1941) 

Bragg,  Sir  William  Henry,  1862-1942,  English  phys- 
icist, educated  at  King  William's  College,  Isle  of 
Man,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  He  served 
on  the  faculties  of  the  Univ  of  Adelaide  in  \us- 
traha  (1886-1908).  the  Univ  of  Leeds  (1909-15), 
and  the  Umv  of  London  (1915  23)  From  1923 
he  was  Fullenan  professor  of  <  hemistrv  in  the  Royal 
Institution  and  director  of  the  Davy-Faraday  re- 
search laboratory  In  1915  he  shared  with  his  son 
W  L  Bragg  the  1015  Nobel  Prize  m  Ph\3Ks  for 
their  studies,  using  the  X-ray  spectrometer,  of 
X-ray  spectra  and  of  c  r>  stal  strut  ture  He  bee  ame 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Hoc  iet\  in  1906  and  served  as 
president  of  the  society  from  1935  to  1 940  In  1930 
he  was  knighted  Among  his  works  are  The  World 
of  Sound  (1919),  Concerning  the  Nature  of  Things 
(1925),  Introduction  to  Crystal  Analysis  (1920),  The 
Universe  of  Light  (1933),  Chemistry  and  the  Hody 
Politic  (1936),  and  The  Story  of  Electromagnetmm 
(1942)  With  W  L  Bragg  he  wrote  X  Rays  and 
Crystal  Structure  (1915,  4th  ed  ,  1924) 

Bragg,  Sir  William  Lawrence,  1890-,  English  physi- 
cist, b  Adelaide,  Australia,  educated  in  Australia 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  son  of  W  H 
Bragg  He  was  professor  of  physics  in  Victoria 
Umv  ,  Manchester,  from  1919  to  1937  In  1938  he 
became  professor  of  experimental  physics  at  Cam- 
bridge and  director  of  the  Cavendish  Laborator> 
He  shared  with  his  father  the  1916  Nobel  Prize  in 
Physics  for  their  studies  with  the  X-ray  spectrom- 
eter of  X-ray  spectra  and  of  crystal  structure  In 
1941  he  was  knighted  Among  his  works  are  The 
Structure  of  Silicates  (19W)  and  The  Atomic  Struc- 
ture of  Minerals  (1937)  With  his  father  he  wrote 
X  Ray*  and  Crystal  Strvrturt  (1915,  4th  ed  ,  1924) 

Bragg,  Fort*  see  FAYETT&VILUC,  N  C 

Bragi  (bru'gS),  Old  Norse  god  of  poetry,  son  of  Odin 
and  husband  of  I  dun  He  was  the  scald  of  Valhalla 

Brthe,  Tycho  (tl'ko  bra'),  1546-1601,  Danish  as- 
tronomer, b.  Knudstrup,  Sc  ania  (then  part  of  Den- 
mark) He  became  the  most  prominent  astronomer 
of  the  late  16th  cent  By  improving  instruments 
and  by  his  precision  in  fixing  the  position  of  planets 
and  stars,  he  paved  the  way  for  future  discoveries 
From  Brahe'ti  cxat  t  observations  of  the  planets, 
KEPLER  devised  his  laws  of  planetary  motions 
Brahe's  achievements  included  the  atudy  of  a  nova 
(first  observed  in  1572)  m  the  constellation  Cassio- 
peia and  the  discovery  of  a  variation  m  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  lunar  orbit  and  of  the  fourth  inequality 
of  the  moon'e  motion  He  never  fully  accepted  the 
Copermcan  system  but  made  a  compromise  between 
it  and  the  Ptolemaic  system  In  the  Tychonic 
system  the  earth  was  the  immobile  body  around 
which  the  sun  revolved  and  the  five  planets  then 


242 

known  revolved  around  the  sun.  Brahe  built  on 
the  island  of  Ven  a  castle,  Uranienborg  (1576-80), 
and  an  observatory,  Stjarneborg  (1584)  Deprived 
of  his  revenues  (1596),  he  left  Ven  (1597)  and  in 
1599  settled  near  Prague  under  the  patronage  of 
the  German  emperor  Rudolf  II  He  published 
(1588)  De  mundi  aethern  recenttoribua  phoenomenit, 
the  second  volume  of  a  projected  three-volume  work 
on  his  astronomical  observations,  from  an  incom- 
plete manuscript  and  notes  Kepler  edited  Volume 
I,  AstronomMe  inttauratoe  progymnattica  (1602) 
Brahe's  Astronomiae  instauratae  mechanics  (1598) 
contained  his  autobiography  and  a  description  of 
his  instruments.  See  biographies  by  J  L  E.  Drey- 
er  (1890)  and  J  A  Gade  (1947). 

Brahma,  deity   see  HINDUISM 

Brahmagupta  (bra'mugoc-p'tu),  c  588-c  660,  Hindu 
mathematician  and  astronomer  Ho  wrote  in  verse 
the  Hrahma-sphtUa-siddhanta  [improved  system  of 
Brahma],  a  standard  work  on  astronomy  contain- 
ing two  <  hapters  on  mathematics  whir  h  were  trans- 
lated into  English  b>  H  T  Colebrooke  in  Algebra 
from  the  Sanskrit  of  Brahmagv&a  (1871)  A 
shorter  treatise,  The  Khandakhadyaka  (Krig  tr , 
1934),  expounded  the  astronomical  system  of 
Aryabhutta 

Brahman  or  Brahmm  (both  brii'muu),  member  of 
the  highest  Hindu  C\»TK  The  priesthood  and  the 
task  of  expounding  the  scriptures  of  HINDUISM  are 
reserved  to  Brahrnans  Brahmans  also  engage  in 
other  occupations  where  a  person  of  lower  caste 
might  cause  defilement,  thus  they  are  often  cooks 
The  intellectuals  in  Boston  in  the  19th  rent  ,  who 
were  of  the  upper  classes  and  also  interested  m 
Eastern  literature,  came  to  be  called  the  Boston 
Brahmans 

Brahmantsm'  sec  HINDUISM 

Brahmaputra  (biamupoo'tru),  river,  c  1,800  mi 
long,  rising  in  SW  Tibet  and  flowing  into  India  In 
Tibet,  where  it  is  called  the  Tsangpo,  it  runs  c  700 
mi  generally  east  and  is  mostly  navigable  As  the 
Dihang,  it  runs  south  c  150  mi  in  Assam,  and  then, 
turning  west,  with  the  name  Brahmaputra,  it  flows 
through  Assam  and  into  East  Bengal,  to  join  the 
Ganges  The  united  rivers  emptv  through  the 
many  channels  of  the  Ganges  delta  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  The  river's  low  er  course,  sac  red  to  Hindus, 
is  an  important  waterway  and  the  valley  is  very 
fertile,  this  t>ec  tion  is  ( ailed  the  Jamuna 

Brahmin    see  BK  \HMAN 

Brahms,  Johannes  (brAmz,  Ger  yohan'us  br.ims'), 
1833-97,  German  composer  regarded  as  the  out- 
standing figure  of  Geimau  romanticism,  b  Ham- 
burg, son  of  an  ahlo  double-bass  player  who  gave 
him  his  eaily  leswons  At  20,  a  concert  tour  as 
pianist  with  Eduard  Romonyi  hi  ought  him  to  the. 
notice  of  Joseph  Joachim,  who  introduced  him  to 
Liszt  and  to  the  Schumaiins,  his  lifelong  friends 
Although  his  Piano  Concerto  in  D  Minor  mot  with 
complete  faihue  in  Leipzig  m  185Q,  he  was  later 
sufficiently  successful  to  earn  lus  living  m  Vienna 
(from  1863)  by  composing  In  his  music  the  ro- 
mantic impulse  is  restt  ained  by  a  reverence  for  the 
spirit  and  foims  of  the  past  Ho  composed  in  all 
forms  except  opera  His  eaihest  piano  works  weie 
three  sonatas  (1852-53),  but  later  he  composed 
intermezzos,  capnocios,  ballades,  and  rhapsodies 
(1877-78,  1892-93)  His  First  (1855-76),  Second 
(1877),  Third  (1883),  and  Fourth  (1884-85)  sym- 
phonies are  ranked  among  tho  greatest  in  sym- 
phonic literature  Also  noteworthy  ate  his  many 
heder,  his  chamber  muwic,  Em  devtschea  Requiem 
(1866)  and  Schickaolshed  [song  of  destmyj  (1868) 
for  choius  and  orchcstia,  the  Viohu  Concerto  in  D 
(1878),  and  the  Piano  Concerto  in  B  Flat  (1878- 
81)  His  last  works,  published  posthumously,  were 
1 1  chorale-preludes  for  organ  Bee  his  letters  (ed  by 
Max  Kalbcck.  1909) ,  biographies  by  Walter  Nie- 
raan  (1929),  R  H  Hchauffler  (1933),  William  Mui- 
doch  (1933),  J  L  Eib  (rev  od  ,  1934),  and  Kail 
Gcirmger  (rev  cd  ,  1947),  D  C  Mason,  The  Cham- 
ber Music  of  Brahma  (1933) 

Brahui  (bru'hooe),  Dravidian  language  of  Baluchis- 
tan See  LANCtUAOE  (table) 

Braid,  James,  17957-1860,  English  suigeon.  writer 
on  hj  pnotism  and  magic  The  first  to  use  the  term 
hypnotism  instead  of  mesmeuam  or  animal  mag- 
netism, he  aho  demonstrated  that  it  was  achie\ed 
by  suggestion  His  writings  prepared  tho  way  for 
investigations  into  what  was  later  called  tho  un- 
conscious mind 

Braidwood,  Thomas,  1715-1806,  English  educatoi, 
grad  Umv  of  Edmbuigh  He  established  (1760) 
at  Edinburgh  the  firnt  school  in  Gieat  Britain  for 
deaf-mutes,  moving  it  to  London  in  1783  under  a 
royal  grant 

Braidwood,  city  (pop  1,354),  NE  III ,  S  of  Johot,  m 
a  strip-mining  area,  me  1873  John  Mitchell  was 
born  here 

Braila  (bruflu),  tity  (pop  95.514).  SE  Rumania, 
in  Walachia,  on  the  lower  Danube  It  is  a  com- 
mercial center  and  grain-shipping  port  Probably 
dating  from  Greek  times,  it  was  burned  by  the 
Turks  (1462)  and  by  Stephen  the  Great  of  Molda- 
via (1470),  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1544,  and 
was  restored  to  the  principality  of  Walachia  in 
1828, 

Braille,  Louis  (bral',  Fr  Iwe'  brl'yu),  18097-1852, 


French  inventor  of  the  Braille  system  of  printing 
and  writing  for  the  blind  Having  become  blind 
from  an  accident  at  the  age  of  three,  he  was  ad- 
mitted at  10  to  the  Institution  nationale  des  Jeunes 
Aveugles  in  Pans.  Later  he  taught  there  In  order 
to  make  his  instruction  easier,  he  chose  Charles  Bar- 
bier's  system  of  writing  with  points,  evolving  from 
it  a  much  simpler  one  He  was  interested  in  music 
as  well  and  for  a  time  played  the  organ  in  a  churc  h 
m  Paris  The  Braille  system  consists  of  six  raised 
points  or  dots  in  various  c  oinbinations,  63  in  all 
being  possible  It  is  in  use,  m  modified  form,  for 
printing,  writing,  and  musical  notation  for  the 
Blind  See  also  BLINDNESS 

brain,  a  mass  of  nervous  tissue  in  the  cranium.  The 
brain  is  enveloped  by  membranes  (menmges),  con- 
tinuous with  those  that  surround  the  spinal  cord 
Its  weight  is  slightly  over  2  percent  of  the  body 
weight  The  cerebrum,  the  upper  and  largest  por- 
tion of  the  brain,  consists  of  two  equal  hemispheres 
united  b\  a  mass  of  white  matter,  the  corpus  cal- 
losum  The  outer  layer  of  the  cerebrum,  the  cortex, 
consists  of  gray  matter  and  is  convoluted  The 
cerebrum  is  the  center  of  consciousness,  sensation , 
and  voluntary  actions  The  cerebellum,  which  con- 
sists of  a  median  and  two  lateral  lobes,  is  behind 
the  cerebrum  and  above  tho  pons  It  plays  an 
important  role  in  the  regulation  of  muscular  tone 
and  in  the  coordination  of  muscular  activity  The 
pons  (or  pans  Varoln)  consists  of  transverse  fibern 
which  join  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  and  of  lon- 
gitudinal fibers  which  connect  the  cerebellum  and 
medulla  oblongata  The  medulla  oblongata  serves 
as  a  pathway  for  impulses  from  the  brain  to  the 
spinal  c-ord,  with  which  it  is  continuous  It  ha* 
centers  for  control  of  respiratory,  cardiac,  \aso- 
c onstnctor,  and  reflex  actions 

Brainard,  Daniel,  1812-bb,  Amoncan  surgeon,  b 
Oneida  co  ,  N  Y  ,  M  D  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
1834  He  was  a  founder  and  organizer  of  Rush 
Medical  College,  Chicago,  where  he  was  professoi 
of  surgery  from  1843  He  invented  a  bone  drill  and 
made  studies  of  frac  tures  and  deformities  He  died 
of  cholera  during  an  epidemic  in  Chicago 

Bramerd,  David,  1718-47,  missionary  to  the  Amen- 
can  Indians,  b  Haddam,  Conn  Licensed  to  pi  each 
in  1742,  he  spent  his  brief  \  eais  among  the  Indians, 
hrst  in  W  Connecticut  and  later  in  Pennsylvania, 
Now  York,  and  New  Jeisov  His  diary  was  vvideh 
read  and  influenced  many  to  enter  the  mission  held 
Parts  of  the  diarv  were  published  during  Bramerd 's 
lifetime,  and  in  1749  Jonathan  EI>W\KUH  published 
the  hitherto  unpnnted  portion 

Bramerd,  Ezra,  1844-1924,  Aineucan  botanist  He 
achieved  an  international  icputaticm  for  lus  scien- 
tific work  in  plant  hybudity,  especially  the  hyhridi- 
ty  of  Noith  Amctican  violeti  He  \vtts  pi  evident  of 
Middlebury  College  fiom  1885  to  1908 

Bramerd,  city  (pop  12,071),  co  seat  of  Ciow  Wing 
co  ,  contial  Mum  ,  on  tho  Mississippi,  settled  1*<70 
me  1881  It  is  an  mdustiial  and  commercial  cen- 
ter in  an  area  of  lumbering  and  lake  resorts  The 
courthouse  contains  a  historical  museum  Not  fin 
is  the  Cuyuna  iron  lange 

Bramtree,  urban  distuct  (1931  pop  8,912,  lf>4i 
estimated  pop  14,800),  Essex,  England  It  bus 
textile  factories  and  steolwoi  ks 

Bramtree,  town  (pop  16,378),  E  Mass  ,  SHE  of 
Boston,  settled  1634,  me  1640  It  included  Qumc  v 
until  1792  Shoes  and  lubber  and  peti oleum  piod- 
ucts  are  made  heie  On  April  15,  1920,  in  South 
Bramtree,  occuired  tho  holdup  and  muideib  foi 
which  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  wore  executed 

Brain  Trust,  designation  for  u  group  of  close  advisers 
to  F  D  Roosevelt  when  he  was  governor  of  New 
York  and  in  hie  first  veais  as  President  The  name 
was  given  them  because  thev  were  drawn  from 
academic  life  This  informal  adv  isorv  group  on  the 
NEW  DEAL  included  Raymond  MOLKY,  Arthur  E 
MORGAN,  O  M  W  SIMIU.UE,  and  Rexford  G 
TuawtLL  It  disintegrated  in  President  Roosevelt's 
first  administration,  but  the  teim  lias  remained  in 
common  usage  for  similar  groups 

brake  or  bracken,  tall  fei  n  of  the  genus  Plena  (01 
Ptendium),  having  com  so,  somewhat  tnangulut- 
shapod  fionds  The  common  biake  is  widely  dis- 
tributed and  is  one  of  the*  best-known  fei  ns,  often 
becoming  weedy  It  is  ccmsidei  ed  poisonous  to  live- 
stock when  eaten  in  Quantity,  but  the  young  shoots 
after  cooking  have  been  used  foi  food,  as  have  the 
rootstalkH  The  brake  has  othet  uses  as  a  fiouice 
of  tanmn,  foi  thatching,  as  bedding  for  stock,  the 
rootstalk  has  been  used  for  a  beverage  In  plant 
lore,  the  brake  is  associated  with  the  superstitions 
about  "fern  seed"  (see  FEHN) 

brake,  device  employed  to  retard  or  stop  the  motion 
of  a  inec  hanical  body  Generally  friction  is  used  to 
resist  tho  motion  and  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  body 
is  thereby  changed  to  heat  energy  Simple  types 
of  brakes  consist  of  a  block  of  wood  or  a  shoe  or 
slipper  pressed  against  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  the  foice 
being  applied  through  a  brake  pedal  or  handle  and 
multiplied  by  an  arrangement  of  levers,  a  rope 
wound  several  times  around  an  axle  or  a  drum  and 
pulled  taut  when  braking  is  desired,  and  metal 
bands  fitted  around  a  drum  nttac-hed  to  the  wheel 
or  the  axle  and  controlled  by  a  HM»tem  of  levers 
The  mechanical  brakes  used  on  automobiles  are  of 
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the  last  type:  the  foot  brake  usually  regulates  semi- 
circular bands  of  metal  applied  around  the  outside 
of  a  drum  which  is  attached  to  the  axle,  and  the 
emergency  brake  is  attached  to  shoes  that  press 
outward  against  the  inside  of  the  drum  The  sur- 
faces of  the  bands  and  shoes  are  bned  with  various 
kinds  of  material  (called  brake  lining)  which  is 
made  especially  to  withstand  the  wear  caused  by 
friction  The  force  applied  to  the  pedal  is  trans- 
mitted by  a  system  of  levers,  by  cables,  or  by  an 
arrangement  based  upon  the  principle  of  the  hy- 
draulic press  and  consisting  of  a  cylinder  and  piston 
Brakes  on  freight  cars  have  long  been  applied  by 
means  of  a  wheel  extending  above  the  top  of  the  car 
and  mounted  on  a  Hhaft  or  axle  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  set  against  a  lever  that  operates  the  shoes, 
when  the  wheel  is  turned  it»  axle  is  strewed  down 
against  the  lever  and  the  brakeH  are  set  The  fric- 
tion-plate brake  consist*  of  a  series  of  tucular  plates 
sot  one  on  top  of  another  and  so  arranged  that  a 
screw  regulates  the  friction  between  them  The  air 
brake,  invented  by  George  WVstmghouHC,  was  first 
used  on  passenger  trains  m  1868  It  is  now  widely 
used  on  railroad  trains  The  fundamental  principle 
involved  is  the  use  of  compressed  air  acting  through 
a  piston  m  a  cylinder  to  set  the  brakes  on  the 
wheels  The  action  is  simultaneous  on  the  wheels 
of  all  the  cars  in  the  tram  The  compressed  air  is 
carried  through  a  strong  hose  from  tar  to  car  with 
couplings  between  cars,  its  release  to  all  the  sepa- 
rate brake  units  at  the  same  time  is  controlled  by 
the  engineer  An  automatic  feature  provides  for 
the  setting  of  all  the  brakes  in  event  of  damage  to 
the  brake  hose,  leakage,  or  damage  to  individual 
brake  units  The  brakes  are  released  by  admitting 
air  on  the  other  side  of  the  piston  Air  brakes  are 
used  on  subway  trains,  trolley  cars,  motorbuses, 
and  true  ks  The  vac  uum  brake  depends  upon  the 
use  of  air  for  its  application,  the  brake  shoes  being 
held  off  the  wheels  bv  the  presenc  o  of  a  vacuum  in 
the  cylinder  and  set  when  air  is  admitted  (de- 
liberately or  by  accident)  and  the  vacuum  de- 
stro>  ed  The  hydraulic  brake  used  in  most  modern 
automobiles  commonly  involves  the  use  of  a  lever 
handle  by  which  the  h>  drauhc  pressure  is  increased 
or  decreased  (see  HYDRAULIC  MACHINE)  For  ma- 
chines driven  by  electricity,  the  electric  motor  is 
often  used  in  braking  Because  the  inertia  of  a 
machine  keeps  it  in  motion  for  some  time  after  the 
current  has  been  shut  off,  by  a  special  arrangement 
the  driving  motor  is  kept  rotating  (thus  causing  a 
retarding  effec  t)  and  its  action  changed  to  that  of  a 
generator  The  current  it  generates  is  used  to 
operate  electromagnets  which  bv  their  attraction 
set  the  brakes  \  magnetic  brake  operates  on  the 
principle  of  the  electromagnet,  its  release  being 
effected  by  shutting  off  the  electric  current,  the 
pressure  exerted  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the 
magnet 

Brakelond,  Jocelin  de*  see  JUCELIN  DK  BHAKELOND 
Brakpan  (brak'p&n),  cit\  (pop  83.J11),  S  Trans- 
\  aal,  Union  of  South  Africa,  on  the  Witwatersrand 
It  is  a  gold-  and  c  oul-minmg  center,  and  there  are 
ironworks  It  has  a  (  ollege 

Bramah,  Joseph  (brftm'u,  br.i'-),  174S-1814,  Eng- 
lish mechanician  and  inventor  In  1784  he  took 
out  his  first  patent  on  a  safety  lew  k,  and  in  1795  he 
patented  his  HYDRAUI  ic  PRKHH,  known  as  the  Bra- 
mah press  He  devised  a  numerical  printing  ma- 
chine for  bank  notes  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
suggest  the  practicability  of  screw  propellers  and 
of  hydraulic  transmission 

Bramante,  Donato  d'Agnolo  (ddnu'tO  da'nyolo  brft- 
mun'ta),  1444 '-1514,  Italian  aichitect  and  painter, 
also  called  Lazzan  He  first  studied  painting  but 
soon  confined  himself  to  arc  hitec  ture,  becoming  one 
of  the  greatest  architec  ts  of  the  High  Renaissance 
His  life  may  be  divided  into  two  periods,  the  \oars 
in  Milan  (1472-99)  and  the  Roman  period  (1499 
until  his  death)  In  Milan  the  churches  of  San 
Satiro  and  Santa  Maria  dellc  Grazie  show  his  early 
manner  In  Rome  his  style  acquired  simplicity 
and  monumental  breadth  as  a  result  of  his  study 
and  measurement  of  classic  remains  He  was  em- 
ploved  by  Popes  Alexander  VI  and  Julius  II 
Among  his  greatest  works  in  Rome  are  the  Can- 
cellena  Palace,  the  small  but  perfect  circular  Tem- 
pietto  in  the  courtyard  of  San  Pietro  in  Montono, 
and  the  cloisters  of  Santa  Maria  dell  a  Pace  In 
1503  Bramante'e  plans  were  selected  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  St  Peter's  to  replace  the  original 
basilica  The  drawing,  showing  a  Greek-cross  plan, 
is  preserved  in  the  Uffiai  Before  his  death  the 
great  piers  and  their  arches  and  much  of  the  vault- 
ing had  been  completed  The  many  artists  who 
later  worked  upon  the  structure  were  responsible 
for  alterations  brought  to  Bramante's  plans  At 
the  Vatican  he  ( onstructed  the  long  c  orridor  uniting 
the  Belvedere  with  the  older  palace  and  the  court 
of  the  loggia. 

Bramantino  (bramunte'no),  c  1455-c  1535,  Lorn- 
bard  painter  and  architect  His  real  name  was 
Bartolomeo  Suardi ,  he  was  called  Bramantino  from 
his  master  Bramante,  whose  style  he  imitated  He 
was  court  painter  to  Francesco  Maria  Sforza.  His 
works  are  noted  for  their  fine  architectural  back- 
grounds Characteristic  examples  are  Madonna 
and  Angeh  and  8t  Martin  (both  Brera,  Milan) 
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and  Flight  into  Egypt  (Santa  Maria  del  Sasso, 
Locarno).  The  Metropolitan  Museum  has  12 
panels  attributed  to  Bramantino,  both  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  and  the  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D  C  ,  have  Madonnas 
bramble,  name  for  plants  of  the  genus  Rubua,  which 
includes  the  BLACKBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  and  DEW- 
BKRHY  In  England  the  name  is  particularly  used 
for  the  common  English  blackberry  Other  thorny 
shrubs  are  sometimes  called  brambles 
Brampton.  town  (pop  6,020),  co  seat  of  Peel  co  , 
8  Ont  ,  NW  of  Toronto  Its  greenhouses  are  noted 
Bramwell.  residential  town  (pop  1,494),  8  W  Va,, 

NW  of  Bluefield,  m  a  coal  section,  me  1888 
bran,  outer  coat  of  a  cereal  grain — e  g  ,  wheat,  rye, 
corn, — removed  from  flour  and  meal  by  bolting  or 
sifting  Wheat  bran  la  extensively  used  as  a  feeding 
stuff  for  farm  animals  Bran  is  used  as  food  for 
humans  (as  a  cereal  or  mixed  with  flour  m  bread), 
particularly  to  correct  constipation  Bran  is  also 
used  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing 
Branch,  Anna  Rempetead,  1875-1937,  American 
poet  and  social  worker,  b  New  London,  Conn  , 
grad  Smith,  1897,  and  the  American  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Art  Her  poem  "The  Road  'twixt  Heaven 
and  Hell"  won  the  Century  prize  in  1898  for  poems 
by  college  graduates  Her  published  volumes  of 
poetry  include  The  Heart  of  the  Road  (1901),  The 
Shoes  That  Danced  (1905),  Rose  of  the  Wind  (1910), 
and  Sonnets  from  a  Lock  Box  (1929)  Ridgely  Tor- 
rence  edited  her  Last  Poems  (1944)  Her  social 
service  centered  around  Chnstodora  House,  New 
York  city 

Branclmlle,  town  (pop  1,351),  S  central  S  C  ,  SSE 
of  Columbia 

Branco,  Rio  (rc'o  brang'kO),  river  rimngin  the  Gui- 
ana Highlands  and  flowing  S  through  Brazil  to  join 
the  Rio  Negro  It  gives  its  name  to  the  Rio  Branco 
territory  of  Brazil 

Brancovan,  Constantino  (bran-kovsm')-  1654-1714, 
pnnco  of  Walachia  In  1711  he  negotiated  with 
Peter  I  of  Russia  an  alliance  against  his  suzerain. 
Sultan  Ahmed  III,  but  ho  later  withdrew  Accused 
of  treason,  he  was  deposed  and  with  his  four  sons 
was  beheaded  at  Constantinople 

Brancusi,  Constantin  (brkn'koosh) ,  1876- ,  Rumanian 
sculptor  In  1904  he  went  to  Pans,  where  he 
worked  under  Merci6  and  Rodin  He  soon  bee  ame 
known  as  one  of  the  leading  abstract  sculptors  of 
his  period  The  Kis*  (1908),  Sleeping  Muse  (1910). 
and  the  portrait  of  Mile  Pogany  have  been  the 
subjects  of  much  controversy  In  1927  he  won  a 
lawsuit  against  the  U  S  customs  authorities  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  \v  hich  led  to  legal  changes  per- 
mitting the  importation  of  abstract  art  free  of  duty 
His  work  is  notable  for  its  extreme  abstraction,  or- 
ganic and  frequently  symbolic  character,  and  sub- 
tle modeling  He  is  equally  successful  in  a  wide 
variety  of  materials  Bird  in  Space  (1925,  Mus  of 
Modem  Art,  NPW  York)  is  a  characteristic  work 
Others  are  in  the  museums  of  Cleveland  and 
Chicago 

Brand,  Sir  John  Henry,  or  Jan  Hendnk  Brand 
(ysin'  hcVdruk  brdnt'),  1823  88,  president  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  b  Capetown  He  was  called 
to  the  English  bar  in  1849  and  practiced  law  m 
South  Africa  In  1863  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  struggling  Orange  Free  State  and  immediately 
made  war  (1864-69)  on  the  Baautos  Reelected 
in  1869  (and  at  each  election  until  his  death),  he 
refused  (1871)  to  become  president  of  both  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  because  of 
the  Transvaal's  anti-British  pohc  v 

Brand,  Sebastian   see  BRANT,  SEBABTIVN 

Brande,  William  Thomas  (brand),  1788-1866,  Eng- 
lish chemist  In  1813  he  succeeded  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  as  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Ro,>  al  In- 
stitution With  Michael  Faraday,  Brande  was  co- 
editor  (1816-36)  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Scierice 
and  Art  He  wrote  a  long-standard  Manual  of 
Chemistry  (1819)  and  a  Dictionary  of  Pharmacy 
(1839)  and  edited  the  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art  (1842) 

Brandegee,  Townahend  Stith  (-je),  1843-1925, 
American  botanist,  authority  on  the  flora  of  the 
American  Southwest  and  of  N  Mexico  Trained  as 
an  engineer  at  Yale,  he  served  in  that  capacity  with 
the  Hayden  and  other  surveys,  collecting  botanical 
specimens  m  his  spare  time  His  collection  of  West- 
ern timber  is  now  part  of  the  Jessup  Collection  m  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York 
city  He  did  especially  thorough  work  m  the  biol- 
ogy of  Lower  California  and  the  California  islands 
Much  of  his  work  was  published  in  the  University 
of  California  Publications  His  wife,  Kathenne 
Brandegee,  1844-1920,  was  curator  of  the  herbar- 
ium of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  and  often 
went  on  his  expeditions.  Memoirs  and  bibliogra- 
phies of  both  are  in  the  University  of  California  Jru6- 
licatwn*  in  Botany,  Vol  XIII  (1926) 

Brandeis,  Louis  Dembitz  (br&n'dls),  1856-1941, 
American  jurist,  b  Louisville,  Ky  ,  grad  Harvard 
Law  School,  1877  A  successful  Boston  attorney 
(1879-1916),  Brandeis  distinguished  himself  by  in- 
vestigating insurance  practices  and  by  establishing 
(1907)  Massachusetts  savings-bank  insurance,  after 
defending  (1900-1907)  public  interest  in  Boston 
utility  cases.  He  served  (1907-14)  as  counsel  for 
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the  people  m  proceedings  involving  the  constitu- 
tionality of  wages  and  hours  laws  m  Oregon,  Illi- 
nois, Otuo,  and  California  Meanwhile,  he  success- 
fully argued  (1910-14)  before  the  ICC  against 
railroad-rate  increases  and  opposed  (1907-13)  mo- 
nopoly of  transportation  in  New  England  In  1910 
he  was  an  arbitrator  of  a  strike  of  New  York  gar- 
ment workers  (mostly  Jewish),  became  aware  of 
of  the  Jewish  problem,  and  afterward  was  a  leader 
of  the  Zionist  movement  He  served  (1916-39)  as 
Associate  Justice  on  the  Supreme  Court,  and  with 
Oliver  W  HOLMES,  he  maintained  a  position  of 
judicial  liberalism  HIM  noted  books  are  Other 
People's  Money  (1914)  and  Business,  a  Profession 
(1914)  tor  selections  of  his  writings,  see  Osmond 
K  Fraenkel,  ed  ,  The  Curse  of  Higness  (1936),  and 
Alfred  Lief,  ed  ,  The  Social  and  Economic  Views  of 
Mr  Justice  Hrandem  (1930)  See  biography  by 
Alpheus  T  Mason  (1946) 
Brandeis  University  see  WALTHAM,  Mass 
Brandenburg  (bran'dunburg.  Gcr.  bran'dunbdork), 
former  province  (1939  area  14,779  sq  mi  ,  1939 
pop  3,007,933)  of  Prussia,  N  Germany  After  the 
official  dissolution  of  Prussia  (Feb  ,  1947),  Russian- 
oc  c  upied  Brandenburg  was  raised  to  be  a  German 
state  (10,415  sq  mi  ,  pop  2,527,492),  Potsdam  re- 
mained the  capital  At  the  Potsdam  Conferenc  e  in 
1945  the  parts  of  Brandenburg  lying  E  of  the  Oder 
were  placed  under  the  administration  of  POLAND, 
pending  a  final  settlement  Drained  by  the  Havel 
Spree,  and  Oder  rivers,  Brandenburg  has  mam 
lakes  and  pine  forests  The  generally  flat  and  partly 
sandy  soil  yields  chiefly  potatoes,  vegetables,  and 
fruit  Lignite  and  salt  are  among  the  scant  mineral 
resourc  es  Berlin  is  situated  in,  but  is  not  adminis- 
tratively part  of,  Brandenburg  Other  cities  are 
F  rankfurt-an-der-Oder,  Brandenburg,  and  Cott- 
bus  The  SPREE  J^ORKBT,  in  Lower  LUBATIA,  is  in- 
habited by  Slavic-speaking  WENDS,  remnants  of 
the  population  which  inhabited  Brandenburg  at 
the  time  of  its  ac  quiRitioii  (12th  cent )  by  ALBERT 
THE  BFAR  The  Slavic  principalities  had  been  pre- 
vioush  subdued  b\  Charlemagne  but  regained  their 
independence  Henry  I  conquered  the  region  and 
made  it  the  North  Mark,  which  in  1134  was  be- 
stowed on  Albert  the  Bear  Actually,  however. 
Brandenburg  became  Germanized  and  Christian- 
ized only  after  its  last  Slavic  prince  bequeathed  it 
to  Albert  Albert's  descendants,  the  Ascamans, 
ruled  Brandenburg  until  their  extinction  in  1320 
Emperor  Louis  IV,  a  Wittelsbach,  gave  the  vacant 
fief  to  morn  hers  of  his  own  house,  but  Emperor 
CHARII-.S  IV  (who  confirmed  the  margraves  of 
Brandenburg  as  ELFCTOHS  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire)  forced  the  Wittelsbachs  to  surrender  il 
and  conferred  it  (1373)  on  1m  son  Wemeslau*. 
When  Wenceslaus  became  (1378)  German  king,  he 
gave  Brandenburg  to  his  brother,  later  Emperor 
SIGISMUND,  who  in  1416  transferred  it  to  FREI>- 
EHICK  I  of  the  house  of  HOUFN/OLI  ERN  Among 
Frederick's  ear  1>  successors  were  ALBERT  ACHILLKS, 
who  introduced  the  law  of  inheritance  of  the  Hohcn- 
zollern  family,  and  Joachim  II  (1535-71),  who  ac- 
cepted the  Reformation  in  1539  In  1614  Branden- 
burg acquired  the  duchv  of  CLEVES  and  other  West 
German  territories,  and  in  1618  the  duchv  of  Prus- 
sia (roughl>,  the  later  E\»T  PRUSSIA)  Though  it 
suffered  heavily  in  the  Thirty  Years  War,  Branden- 
burg emerged  as  a  military  power  under  FKEU- 
ERIOK  WILLIAM,  the  Groat  Elector,  who  acquired  E 
Pomcrama  and  freed  Prussia  from  Polish  suzerain- 
ty His  son,  Elector  Frederick  III,  in  1701  took 
the  title  king  of  Prussia  as  FREDERICK  I  The  later 
history  of  Brandenburg  is  that  of  PRUSSIA 
Brandenburg,  cit\  (pop  70.632),  Brandenburg,  N 
Germain ,  on  the  Havel  Its  industries  produce 
trucks,  textdos,  machinery,  and  machine  tooK 
Dating  from  the  10th  cent  ,  the  Slavic  Brennabor 
was  conquered  (12th  cent )  by  Albert  the  Bear  and 
ga\e  its  name  to  the  margraviate,  later  the  prov- 
ince, of  Brandenburg 

Brandes,  Carl  Edvard  Cohen  (bran'dus),  1847-1931. 
Danish  critic,  dramatist,  and  political  leader, 
brother  of  Georg  Brandes  As  a  dramatic  critic  he 
wrote  Danish  Dramatic  Art  (1880),  and  Foreiff* 
Dramatic  Art  (18R1)  Among  his  plays  are  A  Visit 
(1882),  A  Betrothal  (1884),  and  Under  aVow  (1891). 
A  novel,  Young  filood  (1899),  was  suppressed  In 
1880  he  was  elected  to  the  Folketmg,  became 
asso(  mte  editor  of  Morgenblad,  a  party  organ,  and 
m  1906  was  elected  to  the  Landstmg  In  1909  and 
again  in  1913-20,  he  was  minister  of  finance  He 
has  influenced  the  literature,  drama,  and  politics 
of  Denmark 

Brandes,  Georg  Morria  Cohen,  1842-1927,  Danish 
literary  critic  Brandes  exerted  an  invigorating 
influence  on  literature,  bringing  to  Denmark  the 
wide  currents  of  contemporary  European  thought 
After  finishing  Critiques  and  Portraits  (1870).  he 
traveled  on  the  Continent,  met  Tame,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  and  Renan,  and  on  his  return  wrote  Mam 
Currents  in  Nineteenth-Century  Literature  (6  vols , 
1872-90,  Eng  tr  ,  1901  -5),  an  attack  on  provincial- 
ism and  reaction  It  aroused  extreme  opposition 
as  well  as  enthusiasm  His  review  the  Nittendf 
Aarhundrede  was  discontinued  after  three  years, 
and  Brandes  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  came  under 
Nietzsche's  influence.  While  there  he  wrote  the 
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BRANDON,  SAINT 

monographs  Benjamin  Disraeli  (1878,  Eng.  tr., 
Lord  Beacons  field,  1880)  and  Ferdinand  Lassatte 
(1881,  Eng  tr  ,  191 1) .  He  returned  to  Denmark  m 
1883,  and  his  reputation  as  one  of  Europe's  fore- 
most critics  was  established  with  such  works  as 
William  Shdctapeare  (1895-96,  Eng  tr  ,  1898), 
Goethe  (1915;  Eng  tr ,  1924),  and  Voltaire  (1916, 
Eng  tr  ,  1930)  One  of  Ins  last  books  was  Jesus, 
a  Myth  (1925,  Eng  tr ,  1926) 
Brandon,  Saint  see  BRENDAN,  SAINT 
Brandon,  Charles,  see  SUFFOLK,  CHABLBB  BRAN- 
DON, IBT  DUKE  OF. 

Brandon,  city  (pop  17,651),  SW  Man ,  on  the  As- 
auubome  n\er  and  W  of  Winnipeg  The  business 
center  of  the  wheat-raising  area  of  SW  Manitoba, 
it  has  an  extensive  trade  m  farm  products  and 
machinery  It  is  the  seat  of  the  annual  provincial 
exhibition  and  of  the  Manitoba  Winter  Fair  A 
dominion  experimental  farm  adjoins  the  city  Bran- 
don College  (Baptist)  m  here  The  city  is  named 
for  the  old  Hudson's  Bay  Company  post,  Brandon 
House,  built  17  mi  farther  down  the  river  m  1794, 
but  abandoned  in  1814 

Brandon.  1  Town  (pop  1,184),  co  seat  of  Rankin 
co ,  S  central  Miss ,  just  E  of  Jackson,  in  a  truck 
area  Near  by  are  a  natural-gas  field  and  the  state 
hospital  for  the  insane  (1935).  2  Town  (pop 
2,979),  W  Vt ,  NNW  of  Rutland  and  on  Otter 
Creek,  chartered  1761  Bog  iron  was  discovered 
in  1810,  and  John  Conant  began  to  make  cooking 
stoves  here  m  1820.  Stephen  A  Douglas's  birth- 
place is  now  a  D  A  R  headquarters  Brandon  is 
the  headquarters  for  breeders  of  Ayrshire  cattle 
The  town,  with  its  wide  streets  and  old  houses,  is 
a  resort  center  A  state  school  for  the  feeble- 
minded is  here. 

Brandt,  Sebastian,  see  BRANT,  SEBASTIAN. 

brandy  [for  brandywine  'from  Dutch, =burnt,  le, 
distilled,  wine],  strong  alcoholic  spirit  distilled  from 
wme  or  from  marc,  the  residue  of  the  wine  press 
The  most  noted  brandy  is  cognac,  made  from  white 
grapes  in  the  Charente  district  of  France  The 
label  Cognac,  fine  champagne  denotes  the  finest  type 
of  cognac,  which  comes  from  a  small  area  about 
Cognac  Brandy  is  manufactured  commercially 
in  other  districts  of  France,  notably  Armagnac, 
and  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Australia,  Italy,  South 
Africa,  and  the  United  States  Most  hue  brandies 
are  distilled  in  pot  stills  constructed  to  retain  the 
volatile  ingredients  The  product  is  blended  and 
flavored,  then  stored  m  casks  (preferably  oak), 
where  it  mellows  and  takes  on  a  yellow  color,  it 
acquires  a  deeper  tint  from  long  storage  or  the  addi- 
tion of  caramel  syrup  For  consumption  in  the 
United  States  brandy  must  bo  matured  m  cask  for 
at  least  four  years  Brandy  made  from  inure  is 
very  potent  and  is  inferior  to  wine  brandy  Liquor 
distilled  from  fermented  beets,  grains,  or  sugar 
cane  is  sometimes  called  brandy  The  term,  qual- 
ified by  the  name  of  the  fruit,  is  applied  to  spirits 
distilled  from  the  fermented  juice  of  fruits  other 
than  the  grape,  e  g  ,  pea<  h  brandy,  cherry  brandy, 
and  plum  brandy  (ahvomtz),  which  is  extensively 
manufactured  m  the  Balkans 

Brandy  Station,  small  trading  center,  Culpeper  co  , 
Va  It  was  the  scene  of  the  greatest  cavalry  en- 
gagement of  the  Civil  War  (also  called  the  battle 
of  Fleetwood  Hill),  fought  June  9,  1863.  Alfred 
Pleasonton's  Union  cavalry  surprised  Job  Stuart 
and  gave  a  good  account  of  itself  before  the  ap- 
proach of  Confederate  infantry  forced  a  withdrawal 
across  the  Rappahannock  This  was  the  first  clash 
of  the  GETTYSBURG  CAMPAIGN 

Brandywine,  battle  of,  in  the  American  Revolution, 
fought  Sept.  11,  1777,  along  Brandywuio  Creek. 
The  creek,  formed  by  two  small  branches  in  SE 
Pennsylvania,  flows  southeast  to  join,  near  Wil- 
mington, Del ,  Christina  river,  whieh  empties  into 
the  Delaware  The  British  under  Sir  William  Howe 
were  advancing  on  Philadelphia  from  Elkton,  Md  , 
and  Washington,  realizing  that  they  would  cross 
the  stream,  placed  most  of  his  army  at  Chadda 
Ford.  Howe  sent  Knyphausen  to  feint  an  attack 
at  Chadda  Ford,  while  he  himself,  with  Cornwallis, 
struck  the  American  right  flank,  where  Gen  John 
Sullivan  could  not  <  heck  the  attack  Washington 
ordered  a  retreat  to  Chester  The  British  contin- 
ued their  advance  and  took  Philadelphia  (Sept  27, 
1777)  See  II.  S  Canby,  The  Brandywine  (1941) 

Branford,  borough  (pop  2,235)  in  Branford  town 
(pop  8,060),  S  Conn  ,  on  Long  Island  Sound  E  of 
New  Haven,  settled  1644.  me  1685  It  grew  as  a 
shipping  and  fishing  center  and  has  small  industries 
Some  pro-Revolutionary  houses  remain 

BrAngvryn,  Sir  Frank  (brang'wm),  1867-,  British 
painter,  etcher,  and  designer,  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  In  Ins  youth  he  worked  in  the 
studio  of  William  Morns  and  later  traveled  in  the 
East  and  was  influenced  by  Oriental  art  In  addi- 
tion to  easel  and  mural  paintings,  he  is  well  known 
for  his  etchings  and  his  designs  for  stained  glass, 
tapestry,  and  metalwork  His  chief  works  include 
Modern  Commerce  (Royal  Exchange,  London),  a 
series  of  panels  for  Skinners'  Hall,  London,  King 
John  Signing  the  Magna  Charta,  a  large  mural  in 
the  courthouse,  Cleveland,  decorative  panels  for 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  Sweetheart  Seller 
(Carnegie  I  net.,  Pittsburgh),  and  Burial  at  Saa 
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(Glasgow  Gall  ).  His  paintings  are  notable  for 
their  broad,  free  treatment,  balanced  composition, 
and  decorative  qualities.  Among  ha  best  etchings 
are  London  Bridge,  Bridge  of  Sighs,  tfotre  Dame.  Old 
Houses  in  Ghent,  and  The  Paper  Mitt  See  W  3 
Sparrow,  Frank  Brangwyn  and  But  Works  (1911), 
H  E  A  Furst,  The  Decorative  Art  of  Frank  Brang- 
wyn  (1924) 

Brankeome,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland  see  HA  WICK 
Branly,  Edouard  (ad  war'  bralSO,  1846-1940,  French 
phj  aicist  and  physician  lie  was  professor  of 
physics  at  the  Catholic  Institute,  Paris,  from  1875 
.He  developed  (1890)  a  coherer  for  the  detection  of 
electric  waves  which  was  used  by  Marconi  in  his 
system  of  wireless  telegraphy 

Brannan,  Charles  Franklin,  1903-,  U  S  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (1948-).  b  Denver,  LL  B  Umv  of 
Denver,  1929  He  became  a  specialist  in  irrigation 
and  mining  law  In  the  Dept  of  Agriculture  after 
1935,  Brannan,  as  Assistant  Secretary  (1944-48), 
improved  water  facilities  and  flood  control  He 
was  also  U  S  agricultural  adviser  to  the  UN 
Economic  and  Social  Council  from  1945.  He  suc- 
ceeded Secretary  Clinton  ANDERSON,  whose  long- 
range  farm  policy  he  adopted 

Brannan,  Samuel,  1819-89,  California  pioneer,  b 
Saco,  Maine  He  was  converted  to  Mormomsm 
and  edited  a  Mormon  paper  m  New  York  before 
leading  a  party  of  Mormons  who  went  by  sea  from 
New  York  to  California.  In  1847  he  founded  the 
first  newspaper  in  San  Francisco,  the  California 
Star  Later  ho  went  to  Butter's  Fort  and  got  land 
holdings  m  Sacramento  Again  in  San  Francisco, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  city's  first  council  Sam 
Brannan  was  active  in  the  move  to  bring  order  to 
the  lawless  city  and  was  an  organizer  and  the  first 
president  (1851)  of  the  Committee  of  Vigilance 
See  J  A.  B  Sherer,  The  First  Forty-  Niner  (1925), 
P  D  Bailev,  Sam  Brannan  and  the  California 
Mormons  (1943),  R  V  Scott,  Samuel  Brannan 
and  the  Golden  Fleece  (1944) 

Branner,  John  Casper,  1850-1922,  American  geolo- 
gist, b  New  Market,  Tenn  He  made  geological 
investigations  m  Brazil  (1874-84),  the  results  of 
these  studies  and  of  others  made  in  later  years 
were  published  with  the  first  complete  geological 
map  of  the  countiy  m  Outlines  of  the  Geology  of 
Brazil  (1919)  Branner  was  professor  of  geology 
at  Indiana  Umv  (1885-92),  in  1887  he  was  ap- 
pointed geologist  of  Arkansas,  c  reating  there  a 
department  which  was  a  model  for  similar  state 
work  In  his  long  association  with  Stanford,  Bran- 
ner was  professor  of  geology  (from  18Q2),  vice  presi- 
dent (1899-1913),  president  (1913-16),  and  presi- 
dent emeritus  (fiorn  1916)  He  made  studies  of 
earthquakes,  both  in  North  and  South  America,  he 
was  a  founder  and  president  (1910-14)  of  the  Seis- 
mological  Society  of  America 

Branson,  Edwin  Bayer,  1877  -,  American  geologist, 
b  Belleville,  Kansas,  grad  Uuiv  of  Kansas  (B  A  , 
M  \  ,  1903),  PhD  Umv  of  Chicago,  1905  He 
taught  at  Oberlm  College  (1905-10)  and  from  1910 
was  professor  arid  head  of  the  department  of  geolo- 
gy at  tho  Umv  of  Missouri  His  works  include 
Conodont  Studies  (with  others,  1943),  Stratigraphy 
and  Paleontology  of  the  Lower  Mississipptan  of 
Missouri  (with  others,  1938),  and  Geology  of  Mis- 
souri (1944) 

Branson,  resort  city  (pop  1,011),  SW  Mo  ,  S  of 
Springfield  and  near  the  Ark  line  It  is  in  the 
Ozarka  on  Lake  Taneycomo 

Brant,  Joseph,  1742-1807,  war  chief  of  the  Mohawk 
Indians  His  Indian  name  is  usually  rendered  as 
Thavendanegea  He  served  under  Sir  William 
Johnson  m  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  John- 
son sent  him  (1761)  to  Eleazar  Wheelock's  Indian 
school  m  Lebanon,  Conn  Brant  served  (1763) 
under  Johnson  again  in  Pontiac's  Rebellion  In 


1774  he  became  secretary  to  Guy  JOHNSON,  and  m 
the  American  Revolution  he  dm  much  to  bind  the 
Indians  to  the  British  and  Loyalist  side  HP  fought 
at  Omkany  (1777)  m  the  Saratoga  campaign.  In 
1778  he  loci  the  Indian  forces  when  Walter  BTTTLBR 
raided  Cherry  Valley,  and  the  names  of  both  were 
blackened  by  the  massacre  that  followed  He  was 
an  able  leader  m  other  raids  After  the  Revolution, 
failing  to  get  a  settlement  of  the  Indian  land  ques- 
tion  in  the  United  States,  he  got  lands  and  subsidies 
for  his  people  in  Canada  around  the  present  Brant- 
ford,  Ont  He  was  a  zealous  Christian  and  preached 
Christianity,  translating  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  the  Gospel  of  Mark  into  the  Mohawk 
tongue  RED  JACKET  opposed  him  as  a  follower  of 
the  white  man's  ways  See  biography  by  W  L 
Stone  (1838) 

Brant,  Brandt,  or  Brand,  Sebastian  (s&bas'tyan 
brant'),  1458-1521,  German  didactic  poet.  He  was 
born  m  Strasbourg  and  studied  law  at  the  Univ 
of  Basel  He  taught  there  until  m  1501  he  returned 
to  Strasbourg,  where  he  became  town  clerk  He 
had  written  various  works  m  Latin  and  Gorman 
when  in  1494  was  published  the  work  for  which  he 
is  remembered,  Das  Narrenschiff  (the  ship  of  fools], 
a  senee  of  satirical  and  moralizing  poems  in  the 
vernacular  Illustrated  with  Woodcuts,  it  went 
through  BIX  editions  in  his  lifetime  and  has  been 
widely  translated.  See  verse  translation  (with  the 
woodcuts)  by  Zeydei  (1944), 


brant  or  brant  goose,  wild  sea  goose.  The  American 
brant  breeds  m  arctic  regions  and  winters  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  rarely  inland  Its  head,  neck,  and 
tail  are  black,  the  back  brownish  gray,  and  the 
under  parts  grayish  white  Hunters  find  the  birds 
easy  prey  and  their  flesh  good  Eelgrass  is  their 
staple  food,  although  of  necessity  they  may  seek 
other  nourishment  The  Old  World  barnacle  goose, 
so  named  because  it  was  thought  to  grow  out  of 
barnacles  attached  to  driftwood,  is  very  similar  to 
the  brant  and  is  an  occasional  visitor  to  North 
Amenoa  The  black  brant  migrates  from  its  arctic 
breeding  giounds  to  tho  Pacific  coast  White  brant 
is  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  snow  goose,  and 
gray  or  prairie  brant  to  the  American  white-fronted 
goose 

Brantford,  city  (pop  31,948),  co  seat  of  Brant  co , 
S  Ont ,  on  the  Grand  River  and  WSW  of  Hamilton 
It  is  one  of  the  leading  manufacturing  cities  of 
Canada,  noted  particularly  for  its  large  farm-imple- 
ment factories  Both  city  and  county  were  named 
for  the  Mohawk  chieftain  Joseph  BRANT,  who  led 
the  Iroquois  nations  to  this  region  after  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  who  is  buried  in  the  old  Mo- 
hawk Church  near  the  c  ity  The  city  remains  the 
official  headquarters  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  an 
Indian  Institute  is  here  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
was  living  in  Brantford  m  1876  when  he  made  his 
first  successful  experiment  m  the  transmission  of 
sound  by  electric  wire,  which  resulted  in  the  tele- 
phone A  monument  by  W  8  Allward  commem- 
orates the  event  See  F  D  Reville,  History  of  the 
County  of  Brant  (1920) 

Brantmg,  Hjalmar  (ytU'mar  bran'tmg),  1860- 1925, 
Swedish  statesman  A  leader  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Labor  party,  he  was  finance  minister  m  1917 
and  premier  in  1920,  from  1921  to  1923,  and  again 
from  1924  until  his  death  He  supported  the 
League  of  Nations  and  shared  the  1921  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  with  Christian  Louis  Lange 

Brantley,  town  (pop  1,126),  S  Ala.,  on  the  Conecuh 
and  S  of  Montgomoiy,  m  a  farm  and  timber  area, 
me  1895 

Brantdme.  Pierre  de  Bourdeilles,  seigneur  de  (pycV 
du.  boorda'yu  sanyur'  du  brfttSm7),  1535^-1614, 
French  courtier,  soldier,  and  author  of  famous 
memoirs  He  accompanied  Mary  Stuart  to  Scot- 
land, served  in  the  Spanish  army  in  Africa,  joined 
the  expedition  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  against 
the  sultan,  and  engaged  m  other  errantry  until  an 
accident  caused  his  retnement  His  memoirs,  m- 
c  hiding  Vies  des  hommes  iliuatres  et  grand*  cajntaines 
and  his  Livre  dps  dames  (published  first  in  two 
parts  as  Vies  dee  dames  illuttres  and  Viet  dis  dame? 
galantFS,  Kng  tr  ,  Lives  of  Fair  <fe  Gallant  Ladies, 
1933),  form  a  racy  and  vivid  account  of  his  time 

Branxholm,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland    see  HAWICK 

Braque,  Georges  (xhdraV  brak'),  1SS1-,  French 
painter  In  1905  ho  joined  the  fauvists  and  in 

1908,  with  Picasso,  launched  CUBISM     Since  then 
his  work  has  been  consistently  abstrac  t  in  char- 
acter    His  painting  is  notable  for  its  restraint  and 
subtlety  both  in  color  and  design     Braque  is  best 
known  for  his  superb  still  lifes     He  js  well  rep- 
resented m  the  Luxembourg  Museum,  Pans,  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York,  and  many  other  leading  galleries 
See  study  by  A    E  Gallatm  (1943) 

Bras  d'Or  Lakes  (braddr').arrn  of  the  Atlantic  cut- 
ting deeply  into  Cape  Breton  Island,  N  S  ,  arid  oc- 
cupying much  of  the  interior  The  disti  ict  was  the 
scene  of  important  experiments  in  the  early  history 
of  aviation  In  1907  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
founded  at  Baddeck,  on  Big  Bras  d'Or  Lake,  the 
Aerial  Experiment  Association,  and  on  Feb  23, 

1909,  J   A    D    McCurdy  piloted  his  airplane,  the 
Silver  Dart,  a  distance  of  half  a  mile 

Brasenose  College  see  OXIORD  UNIVKHHITY 
Brashear.  John  Alfred  (brushcV),  1840-1920,  Amer- 
ican maker  of  scientific  instruments  and  educator, 
b  Brownsville,  Pa  A  mechanic  by  trade,  he  taught 
himself  the  art  of  making  lenses  and  mirrors  for 
telescopes  Aided  by  the  encouragement  of  Samuel 
P.  Langley,  he  perfected  his  techniques  From 
1880  he  devoted  full  time  to  the  business  of  making 
astronomical  instruments  and  became  noted  m  the 
field.  Active  also  in  many  civic  and  educational 
projects,  he  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  Al- 
legheny Observatory  of  the  Umv  of  Pittsburgh 
and  served  as  trustee  and  as  chancellor  (1902-4) 
of  the  university  See  his  autobiography  (1924), 
biography  by  H  L  Gaul  and  Ruby  Eiseman  (1940) 
Brasher,  Rex  (bra'shur) ,  1869-,  American  ormtholo- 

eb  Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  grad  St  Francis  College, 
klyn,  1884  He  devoted  his  life  to  making  life- 
size  paintings  of  all  North  American  birds  in  their 
natural  colors  The  first  edition  of  his  Birds  and 
Trees  of  North  America  (12  vols),  with  hand- 
colored  plates,  appeared  in  1929 
Brasidas  (br&'sldus),  d  422  B  C  ,  Spartan  general 
in  the  PKLOPONNESIAN  WAR  He  first  gamed  notice 
by  saving  (424  B.C )  Megara  from  Athenian  at- 
tack In  that  year  he  conducted  an  able  campaign 
in  Thrace,  capturing  Amphipohs  and  other  cities 
and  greatly  weakening  the  Athenian  cause  In  422 
he  routed  an  Athenian  army  under  CLBON  attack- 
ing Araphipolis.  but  both  h*  and  Cleon  were  killed 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  Spartan  commanders. 
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Brasoy  (brftsUdvO,  Qer  Krontladt,  Hung.  Brast6, 
city  (pop.  82,984),  central  Rumania,  in  Transyl- 
vania, at  the  foot  of  the  Transylvaman  Alps  A 
commercial  center,  it  aleo  has  several  industries 
(food  processing,  textiles,  machinery,  and  lumber) 
Founded  in  the  13th  cent  by  the  Teutonic  Knights, 
it  was  soon  granted  commercial  privileges  by  the 
Walachian  princes  and  in  the  18th  cent  was  the 
largest  city  of  Transylvania,  to  which  it  had  passed. 
Braaov  has  a  large  Gothic  cathedral  (14th  cent ) 
and  several  Lutheran  and  Orthodox  churches  (14th- 
15th  cent.).  Parts  of  the  medieval  city  wall  and 
the  17th-century  citadel  have  remained  intact 
Other  ancient  buildings  are  the  council  house  (15th 
cent  ,  restored  18th  cent )  and  the  16th-century 
houses  surrounding  the  market  place  The  popu- 
lation includes  c  18,000  Hungarians  and  c  8,000 
Germans 

brass,  name  for  a  number  of  alloys  having  copper 
(60-90  percent)  and  zinc  (10-40  percent)  as  the 
essential  components  The  alloys  are  harder  than 
copper,  the  degree  of  hardness  varying  with  the 
proportion  of  zinc.  Brass  can  be  beaten  or  ham- 
mered into  various  shapes,  rolled  into  thin  sheets, 
drawn  into  wires,  and  machined  and  oast  without 
difficulty.  It  is  widely  used  in  machines,  it  is 
fashioned  into  utensils  and  ornaments,  and  many 
scientific  instruments  are  made  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  brass  The  properties  of  the  alloy  vary  with  the 
proportion  of  the  two  metals  present  Ordinary 
yellow  brass  contains  about  70  percent  copper  and 
30  percent  zinc  Cartridge  brass  (copper,  66-70 
percent,  sine,  30-33  percent)  serves  as  the  alloy  for 
cartridge  cases  DuUh  metal  (copper,  80-85  per- 
cent, zinc,  15-20  percent)  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  gold  leaf  and,  in  the  Netherlands,  especially 
for  gilding  ornaments  and  toys  Mannheim  gold 
(copper,  75  percent,  aino,  25  percent)  resembles 
gold  Muntz  metal  (copper,  60-65  percent,  zinc, 
35-40  percent)  is  employed  for  making  machine 
parts  Pinchbeck  (copper,  86-90  percent,  zinc,  10- 
15  percent),  named  for  its  inventor,  Christopher 
Pinchbeck,  who  introduced  it  in  1732  for  use  m 
making  watches  and  clo<  kg,  also  resembles  gold 
Spring  brass,  used  for  springs,  is  made  from  or- 
dinary braso  hardened  by  spec  ml  heating  or  by 
cold  working  Small  amounts  of  iron  and  lead  are 
present  m  some  brasses,  manganese  is  sometimes 
u«ed  as  a  deoxidizer. 

brasses,  monumental  or  sepulchral,  memorials  to 
the  dead,  in  uso  m  c  hurches  on  the  Continent  and 
in  England  in  the  13th  cent  and  for  several  cen- 
turies following  They  are  usually  set  in  the  pave- 
ment, but  occasionally  are  placed  upright  against 
a  wall  or  stand  free  upon  a  plinth  Thoro  are  two 
t>  pea  — those  with  the  figure,  bordei,  and  inscrip- 
tion of  brass  insets  on  marble  01  stone  slabs,  and 
those  wholly  or  partly  of  brass  or  of  mixed  metal 
(lattcn)  tablets  having  incised  linea,  filled  with  an 
enamel  often  colored  The  engraving  usually  pre- 
sents a  figure  of  the  deceased  Historical  interest 
centers  around  the  contemporary  costumes,  armor, 
heraldic  designs,  genealogy,  and  paleography  re- 
vealed The  value  of  the  metal  caused  nianv 
brasses  to  be  destroyed  or  conveited  to  use  for 
later  memorials  by  reversing  and  icon  graving  as  a 
palimpsest  In  France,  they  weto  virtually  wiped 
out  in  10th-century  and  subsequent  disturbances 
•Such  brasses  still  exist  in  Belgium,  espec  uvlly  in 
Bruges,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  Germany,  where 
there  are  some  exceptional  13th-century  ones 
In  England  the  churches  of  Ipswu  h,  Norwich, 
London,  Bristol,  and  elsewheie  disclose  several 
thousand  examples  covering  the  different  periods 
of  their  use  The  majority  are  of  native  design  and 
craftsmanship  and  of  the  inset  type,  incised  ones 
usually  indicate  Flemish  origin  A  few  brasses  are 
in  Glasgow  and  Edmbuigh  churches  See  H  W 
Macklm,  Monumental  Rravttes  (2d  ed  ,  1891),  W 
A  Gawthorp,  The  Brasses  of  Our  Homeland 
Churches  (1923) 

brasses,  ornamental.  Minor  forms  aio  mentioned  in 
ancient  Egyptian  writings  and  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  were  made  also  in  classical  times  Many 
early  bronzes  of  low  zinc  content  have  been  mis- 
taken for  brasses,  with  which  their  history  is  inter- 
woven Brasses  wore  early  used  in  the  Far  East 
and  in  India,  which  still  produces  highly  decorated 
objects  such  as  Benares  ware  In  Euiope  the 
Meuse  valley  became  in  the  llth  cent  the  center 
of  ornamental  work  in  copper  and  its  alloys  Al- 
though the  production  spread  to  most  of  Western 
Europe,  the  work  was  known  well  into  the  16th 
cent  as  dinandene,  after  Dmant,  a  Belgian  town 
long  the  leader  m  this  work  Early  dinandene  in- 
cluded ecclesiastical  objects  such  as  fonts,  taber- 
nacles, and  lecterns  and  domestic  articles  such  as 
the  characteristic  aquaemanale,  a  vessel,  often  in 
the  form  of  an  animal,  used  for  pouring  water  The 
brass  chandeliers  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  especi- 
ally Holland  were  widely  exported.  The  17th  and 
18th  cent  saw  a  multiplicity  of  small  objects  for 
domestic  use,  such  aa  candlesticks,  utensils,  and 
hearth  equipment 

Braitey,  Thomas,  1806-70,  English  railroad  con- 
tractor and  civil  engineer  He  built  major  lines  in 
England,  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Spain,  Prussia, 
India,  Australia,  and  South  America  See  biogra- 
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phy  by  Sir  Arthur  Helps  (1872)  Hw  son  was 
Thomas  Brassey,  1st  Earl  Brassey,  1836-1918  He 
was  secretary  to  the  admiralty  (1883-85),  wrote 
the  encyclopedic  British  Navy  (1881)  and  many 
other  works,  and  instituted  the  Naval  Annual  in 
1886  He  was  created  baron  in  1886  and  earl  m 
1911  His  wife,  Anna  Brassey,  Baroness  Brassey, 
1839-87,  wrote  travel  books,  including  the  popular 
A  Voyage  in  the  Sunbeam  (1878),  narrating  the 
story  of  a  world  cruise  on  her  yacht 

Brasso:  see  BRASOV,  Rumania 

Brasitown  Bald,  peak,  4,784  ft  high,  N  Ga  ,  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  of  the  Appalachians  near  the  N  C  line, 
highest  point  m  Georgia 

brass  wind  instrument  see  WIND  INSTRUMENT 

Bratenahl  (bra'tiindl),  village  (pop  1,350),  NE 
Ohio,  near  Cleveland 

Brathwalte,  Richard  (brath'-),  c  1588-1673,  English 
poet  Hia  Rarnabae  Itinernnvm  (1638)  was  a  dog- 
gerel travelogue  of  provincial  England  written  in 
English  and  Latin  The  book  was  published  under 
the  pseudonym  Corymbaoue,  and  its  true  author- 
ship was  not  discovered  until  1818  Othei  works 
include  The  English  Gentleman  (1630)  and  The  Kng- 
lieh  Gentlewoman  (1631)  See  M  W  Black,  Richard 
Brathwaite  (1928) 

Bratianu  (briUtft'ndo)  or  Bratdano  (-no),  prominent 
Rumanian  family  John  Bratianu,  1821-91,  shared 
in  the  Revolution  of  1848,  secured  (1X66)  the  elec- 
tion of  Carol  I  to  the  throne,  and  headed  a  Liberal 
ministry  (1870-88),  which  declared  (1878)  the  full 
independence  of  Rumania  from  Turkey  His  son, 
John  Bratianu,  1864-1927,  succeeded  him  as  loader 
of  the  Liberals  and  was  premier  (1909-11,  1914- 
18)  He  resigned  rather  than  accept  the  humiliat- 
ing peace  terms  offered  by  the  Central  Powers  but 
legamed  his  position  in  Dec  ,  1918,  after  the  gen- 
eral armistice  Representing  Rumania  at  the  Pans 
Peace  Conference  (1919),  ho  resigned  in  protest 
against  the  minority  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Tri- 
anon with  Hungary  and  the  division  of  the  Banat 
with  Yugoslavia  From  1922  until  his  death  Brati- 
anu was  premier  again,  ruling  Rumania  as  a  \ntual 
dictator,  he  pi  evented  the  accession  of  Carol  II  in 
1927  He  was  succeeded  as  premier  by  his  brother, 
Vmtila  Bratianu,  who  in  1928  was  replaced  bv 
Julius  Mamu  Constantin  Bratianu,  also  called 
Dmu  Bratianu,  1889-,  another  member  of  the  fam- 
ily, led  the  Rumanian  National  Liberal  party  after 
1036  He  opposed  both  the  dictatorship  of  Ion 
Antonescu  and  the  Communist  regime 

Bratislava  (bra'tesla'va),  Ger  P)essburg  (preV- 
boork),  Hung  Pozsnny  (po'zhfinyu),  city  (pop 
165,134),  capital  of  Slovakia,  Czechoslovakia,  on 
the  Danube  and  near  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
borders  It  has  a  largo  river  port  and  varied  indus- 
tries and  is  the  seat  of  a  university  (founded  1910) 
Dating  from  Roman  times  the  cit>  was  charteted 
in  1291  From  1526  to  1848  it  was  the  usual  meet- 
ing place  of  the  Hungarian  diet,  although  Buda  re- 
sumed its  position  us  Hungarian  capital  after  its 
recapture  (1086)  from  the  Turks  Always  an  im- 
portant trade  c  enter,  Bratislava  grew  rapidly  after 
its  incorporation  into  Czechoslovakia  and  nearly 
doubled  its  population  after  1919  The  city  is  re- 
markable for  its  diversity  of  races  and  languages 
(Slovaks,  Magyars,  Jews,  Czechs,  Austnans)  It 
has  handsome  modern  buildings  and  streets  and  is 
rich  in  historical  rehcs  The  old  castle,  above  the 
Danube,  dating  from  the  9th  cent  ,  was  rebuilt  in 
the  13th  cent  From  that  century  also  date  St 
Martin's  Cathedral,  the  Franciscan  convent  and 
churc  h,  and  the  old  town  hall  The  new  town  hall 
occupies  an  18th-century  palace,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  primates  of  Hungary,  here  m  1805  the 
Treaty  of  PKESSBUHU  was  signed 

Brattleboro,  town  (pop  10,083).  SE  Vt ,  on  tho 
Connecticut,  from  which  it  climbs  steeply,  char- 
tered 175  J  It  grew  near  Fort  Dumrner,  established 
in  1724  to  protect  settlers  from  Indians  The  town 
produces  pipe  organs  (Estev's  organ  works  date 
from  c  1860),  optical  goods,  paints,  gram  and  wood 
products,  and  textiles,  and  there  is  a  printing  plant 
Brattleboro  village,  having  mineral  springs,  became 
known  as  a  resort  in  the  19th  cent  ,  winter  sports 
developed  later  Brattleboro  is  headquarters  of  the 
Holstein-Fnesian  cattle  breeders'  association  and 
has  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  a  hospital  for  the 
insane  Rudyard  Kipling  married  Caroline  Bales- 
tier  of  Brattleboro  m  1892  and  In  ed  at  "Naulahka," 
north  of  the  village  William  Morris  Hunt,  Richard 
Morris  Hunt,  Larkm  Goldsmith  Mead,  William 
Rutherford  Mead,  Royall  Tyler,  and  James  Fisk 
also  lived  in  the  town,  and  John  Humphrey  Noyes 
was  born  here 

Bratt  system,  see  LIQUOR  LAWS. 

Brauchitsch,  Walther  von  (vai'tur  fun  brou'kMch), 
1881-1948,  German  field  marshal  Of  a  Prussian  Jun- 
ker family,  he  served  m  the  First  World  War  with 
the  general  staff  and  later  remained  in  the  Reichs- 
wehr  In  F«b ,  1938,  he  became  commander  m 
chief  of  the  German  army,  and  in  the  Second  World 
War  he  won  swift  victories  (1939-40)  in  Poland, 
the  Low  Countries,  and  France  and  was  made  field 
marshal  But  reverses  m  Russia  late  m  1 94 1  caused 
his  dismissal.  He  died  when  awaiting  trial  as  a  war 
criminal. 

Braun,  Ctrl  Ferdinand  (karl'  fer'dSuant  broun'), 


BRAZIL 

1850-1918,  German  physicist  He  was  director  of 
the  physical  institute,  Strasbourg,  from  1895;  he 
conducted  researches  m  electricity  (an  electrom- 
eter and  a  cathode-ray  tube  are  known  by  his 
name)  For  his  pioneering  work  on  wireless 
telegraphy  he  shared  with  Marconi  the  1909  Nobel 
Prize  m  Physics 

Braunschweig,  Germany  see  BnuNftwirx. 

Brauwer,  Adnaen*  see  BROXJWBR,  ADRIAENT 

Bravo,  Nicolas  (nekolaa'  bra'vo),  d  1854,  Mexican 
general  He  fought  in  the  revolution  against  Spain, 
especially  under  Morelos  y  Pav6n  He  adhered  to 
the  Plan  of  IGUALA  but  joined  the  revolution 
against  the  empire  of  Agustfn  de  ITURBWK  A 
member  of  the  provisional  government  of  1823—24, 
he  was  later  vice  president  under  GUADALUPK  VIC- 
TORIA The  revolution  he  led  was  put  down  by 
Vicente  GUERUKRO,  and  Bravo  spent  some  time  in 
exile,  returning  to  aid  Anastasio  BUSTAMANTE  m 
overthrowing  Guerrero  His  later  career  was  over- 
shadowed by  tho  rise  of  S\NTA  ANNA  Bravo  was 
one  of  the  actmg  presidents  who  took  power  when 
Santa  Anna  withdrew  m  1842,  and  under  his 
guidance  the  centralist  constitutional  document, 
Rases  orgdnicaa,  was  adopted  in  1843 

Brawley,  city  (pop  11,718),  SE  Calif  ,  8  of  theSalton 
Sea,  largest  citv  in  the  IMPERIAL  VALLEY  ,  mo  1908 
Anza  Desert  State  Park  lies  to  the  west 

Braxton,  Carter,  1736-97,  American  Revolutionary 
patriot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
b  King  and  Queen  co  ,  Va  ,  educated  at  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  He  lived  (1757-60)  m  Eng- 
land, returned  to  America,  and  served  in  the  house 
of  burgesses  (1761-71,  1775)  and  in  the  Continental 
Congress  (1775-76,  1777-83,  1785) 

Bray,  Thomas,  1656-1730,  English  clergyman  and 
philanthropist  In  1695  he  was  selected  bv  the 
bishop  of  London  as  his  commissary  to  establish 
the  Anglican  church  in  Maryland  Bray  recruited 
missionaries  and  assembled  parochial  libraries  for 
North  America  He  sent  out  more  than  30  pariah 
libraries,  which  also  served  in  many  cases  as  circu- 
lating libraries  He  established  similar  libraries  m 
England  and  Wales  He  founded  (c  1698)  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  to 
carry  on  his  work  Bray  vi sited  Maryland  in  1700 
and  was  instrumental  in  tho  passage  of  a  revised 
provincial  Church  Act  (1702)  He  secured  the 
charter  (1701)  for  the  noted  Society  for  the  Prop- 
agation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  Re<  tor  of 
St  Botolph  Without,  Aldgate,  London,  from  170b 
until  his  death,  he  was  interested  m  many  religious 
and  charitable  enterprises,  among  which  was  the 
relief  of  prisoners  in  England,  with  which  James 
Oglethorpe  was  also  concerned  In  1723  was 
founded  "Dr  Bray's  Associates,"  a  chtuit\  society, 
which,  in  1730,  was  concerned  in  a  petition  for  the 
charter  of  Georgia 

Bray,  parish,  Berkshire,  England,  on  the  Thames 
river  The  ballad  about  tho  vicar  of  Bray,  who 
became  Catholic  or  Protestant  according  to  the 
religion  of  the  reigning  monarch,  is  traditionally 
ascribed  to  the  time  of  George  I,  but  18  often  sun- 
posed  to  desciibe  Simon  Aleyn,  vicar  of  Bray  prob- 
ably fiom  1540  to  1588 

Bray,  urban  district  (11,076),  Co  Wicklow,  Ireland, 
on  the  Irish  Sou  and  SE  of  Dublin  It  is  a  fishing 
center,  seaport,  and  popular  resort 

Brazil  (bruzIT),  Pott  Brazil  (braze*!'),  republic 
(3,288,043  sq  mi  ,  1949  estimated  pop  49,800.000), 
E  South  America,  called  in  full  the  United  States  of 
Brazil  The  capital  is  Rio  UK  JANEIRO  By  far  the 
largest  of  the  Latin  Amenc  aii  countries,  Brazil 
occupies  nearly  half  the  continent  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, stretching  from  the  Guiana  Highlands  in  the 
noith  to  the  plains  country  of  Uruguay  and  Para- 
guay in  the  south  In  the  w  est  it  spreads  into  the 
jungles  to  border  on  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Colombia, 
and  in  the  east  it  juts  far  out  into  the  Atlantic 
toward  Africa  Its  vast  extent  covers  a  groat  vari- 
ety of  land  and  climate,  for  although  Brazil  is 
mainly  m  the  tropics  (the  equator  crosses  it  m  the 
far  north  and  the  Tropic  of  Capru  orn  crosses  tho 
soutty,  the  southern  part  of  the  great  central  up- 
land is  cool  and  yields  the  produce  of  tempeiate 
lands  The  people  are  also  diverse  in  origin,  and 
Brazil  boasts  that  the  new  "race"  of  Brazilians  13  a 
successful  amalgam  of  Indian,  Negro,  and  Europe- 
an strains  Most  of  the  population  is  at  least  nomi- 
nally Roman  Catholic  Though  Portuguese  is  the 
official  language,  there  are  areas  whore  othe» 
tongues  persist — partioulaily  German  and  Italian 
in  the  south  and  Indian  languages  of  the  Tupi  or 
GuARANf  family  in  the  north  The  huge  basin  of 
the  AMAZON  river  occupies  all  of  the  north  and 
north  central  portions  of  Brazil  with  steaming, 
green  jungles  Though  once  they  were  famous  for 
prodm  tion  of  wild  rubber,  their  hostility  to  man 
has  kept  them  almost  unexploitod  The  c  hief  city 
within  the  region  itself  is  MAN\T'S,  a  seaport  on 
the  Rio  Negro  a  thousand  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
most  of  the  few  inhabitants  are  Indians  of  very  low 
material  culture.  Most  of  the  white  settlements 
are  ou  the  banks  of  the  great  river  itself  and  the 
margins  of  some  of  the  tubutanes  Rubber  is  still 
gathered,  and  the  rain  forests  yield  exotic  products 
(hardwoods,  medicinal  plants  and  roots,  the  skins 
of  wild  animals,  copaiba,  and  Brazil  nuts),  but  the 
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huge  state  of  Amazonas  and  the  territories  of  Rio 
Branco,  Amapa,  Acre,  and  Guapore  are  of  potential 
rather  than  actual  economic  value  Transport  is 
limited  to  the  air  and  the  rivers,  and  even  some  of 
the  great  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  are  rendered 
useless  for  travel  by  their  great  falls  This  fact  ex- 
plains the  building  of  the  Madeira-Mamorfe  RU 
deep  m  the  jungle  at  the  tune  of  the  wild-rubber 
boom  when  Brazil  acquired  ACRE  Even  now  some 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  such  as  the  Tapa- 
a  and  the  Xmgu,  are  still  imperfectly  known 
here  the  Amazon  reaches  its  delta  it  is  choked 
with  islands  The  largest  of  these,  Maraj6,  splits 
the  river  into  two  great  arms,  and  on  the  southern 
arm,  the  Para,  is  the  city  of  BEI  few,  the  metropolis 
and  largest  port  of  Amazonia.  It  handles  all  the 
Amazonian  products,  including  considerable  cacao, 
tobacco,  and  hides  East  of  the  Amazon  mouth 
there  is  the  great  seaward  outthrust  of  Brazil, 
the  region  known  as  the  Northeast  The  state  of 
MARANH.XO,  with  its  capital  at  SAO  Luis,  still  has 
some  of  the  Amazonian  character,  but  is  noted  for 
the  many  babassu  palms  and  the  tropu  al  and  sub- 
tropical agriculture  of  its  low  coastal  plain,  with 
cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  tobacco  The  Northeast 
was  the  center  of  the  great  sugar  culture  that  for 
centuries  dominated  Brazil,  making  it  a  sugar  em- 
pire,  still  recalled  by  the  great  crumbling  plantation 
mansions  and  their  now  ruined  slave  quarters  The 
Northeast  has  contributed  somewhat  dispropor- 
tionately, too,  to  the  literature  and  culture  of 
Brazil  In  these  states— Piauf,  Ceard,  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte,  Parafba,  Pernambuco,  Sorgipe,  and 
Bahia — the  general  pattern  is  narrow  coastal  plain 
(formerly  supporting  the  sugar  plantations  and 
now  given  over  to  growing  <  otton,  tobacco,  rice, 
manioc,  and  other  diversified  crops)  and  a  semiand 
interior  This  interior,  the  aertao  (plural  sertdes), 
with  recurrent  droughts,  has  created  a  serious 
problem  The  hardship  of  tiying  to  live  m  the  dry 
country  has  in  the  19th  and  20th  cent  driven  many 
of  the  settlors  (as  in  Ceara)  to  abandon  their  farms 
for  the  better  regions  of  SE  Brazil  and  leave  the 
country  to  cattle  and  sheep  randies  Irugation 
projects  are  reclaiming  some  of  the  land,  but  still 
the  cities  on  the  coastal  plain,  PARN\(IIA,  Tt-RE- 

8TNA,    FORTALEZA,    NATAL,   JOAO    PEHHOA,    RECIFE, 

MACBIO,  ARAr\j»j,  and  SALVADOH,  maintain  their 
place  as  the  important  centers  The  "bulge"  of 
Brazil  roac  lies  its  turning  point  at  the  Cape  of  Silo 
Roque  To  the  northeast  he  the  island  and  islets  of 
Fernando  de  Noronha  territory,  far  out  in  the  At- 
lantic Natal,  in  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  near  the 
eastern  tip,  has  in  ret  ent  y  ears  become  of  tremen- 
dous importance  in  air  travel  because  of  its  near- 
ness to  W  Africa  South  of  tho  "corner"  of  Brazil, 
the  dominating  pattern  of  Brazilian  geographv  be- 
comes notable  The  narrow  and  interrupted  coastal 
lowlands  are  ended  in  the  west  by  an  escarpment 
that  m  some  places  actually  reaches  the  sea 
Above  the  escarpment  us  the  great  Brazilian  pla- 
teau The  escarpment  itself  appears  from  the  sea 
as  a  mountain  range,  generally  called  the  Serra  do 
Mar  [(oast  range],  and  tho  plateau  is  interrupted 
b.\  mountainous  legions,  such  as  that  in  Bahia 
whu  h  separates  E  Bahia  from  the  valley  of  the  Sao 
Francisco  river,  with  its  great  Paulo  Afonso  Falls, 
formerly  noted  for  scenic  beautv  and  now  more 
important  us  a  source  of  h>droelectric  power. 
From  Bahia  southward  the  oast  coast  has  the  ty  pi- 
cal  formation  of  the  narrow  coastal  plain  backed  by 
the  escarpment,  making  the  interior  hard  of  access 
The  coast  has  a  number  of  excellent  harbors 
VITOKIA  in  Espinto  Santo,  NiTER6i,  capital  of  Rio 
DE  JANEIRO  state,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  federal  capi- 
tal itself  m  the  Federal  District,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  capacious  harbors  in  the  world, 
SANTOS,  the  port  of  SAO  PAULO  and  the  greatest 
coffee  port  in  the  world,  FLORIANOHOLW  in  Santa 
Catarma,  and  P6im>  ALEGRI,  m  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  the  southernmost  of  the  states,  where  the  pla- 
teau ends  and  is  succeeded  by  the  plains  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  country  I"  the  east  and  southeast  is 
the  populous  section  of  Brazil— the  states  that  havo 
in  the  19th  and  20th  cent  attracted  the  bulk  of 
the  European  emigrants  and  have  taken  the  hegem- 
ony from  the  old  Northeast  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  not 
only  a  great  port  but  an  industrial  center,  and  the 
state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  not  only  the  thick-set- 
tled valley  of  tho  Paraiba  river,  running  roughly 
parallel  to  the  coast,  but  also  the  most  recent 
planned  economic  developments,  the  Cidade  dos 
Motores  and  the  great  steel  center  of  VOLTA 
UEDONDA  It  is  Sao  Paulo,  however,  that  has 
taken  the  lead  from  the  capital  to  become  the  most 
rapidly  developing  of  the  states,  and  the  city  of 
SAO  PAULO  on  the  plateau  has  continued  the  vigor- 
ous and  aggressive  development  that  marked  tho 
region  in  the  17th  and  18th  cent ,  when  the  paulis- 
tas  went  out  in  the  famed  bandetr antes,  groups  of 
men  searching  for  slaves  and  gold  and  opening  tho 
difficult  interior  They  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  development  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines 
of  MINAS  GERAIS  and  for  the  building  of  the  old 
mining  center  of  OUHO  PR£TO,  now  succeeded  by 
Brro  HORIZONTF  as  capital  of  the  second  most 
populous  state  of  Brazil  Minas  has  iron  reserves 
thought  to  be  some  of  the  finest  m  the  world  as 
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well  as  industrial  diamonds,  manganese,  semipre- 
cious atones,  and  other  mineral  wealth.  Settlement 
from  Sao  Paulo  also  spread  southward,  particularly 
in  the  19th  and  early  20th  cent  when  coffee  from 
Sao  Paulo's  terra  roxa  [purple  soil]  had  become  the 
basis  of  Brazilian  wealth,  and  coffeegrowing  spread 
to  PARANA  That  state,  still  being  developed  as 
frontier  land,  IB  famous  also  for  its  Parana  pines 
Its  central  portion  produces  mate  (used  as  a  bever- 
age in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  c  ountry),  and  in  the  west 
Parana  runs  out  to  the  "corner"  where  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  Paraguay  meet  at  the  natural  mar- 
vel of  the  IGLASBU  FALLS  Parana  has  some  indus- 
tries, principally  based  on  agricultural  processing 
The  more  southern  states  of  SANTA  CATAHINA  and 
Rio  GRANDE  DO  SUL,  developed  to  a  large  extent 
by  German,  Italian,  and  Slavic  immigrants,  also 
have  processing  based  on  the  cotton,  the  hogs,  and 
the  cattle  grown  there  Industry  is,  however,  most 
strikingly  developed  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  itself 
The  people  of  Sao  Paulo  state  have  also  continued 
frontier  development  not  only  m  the  state  itself 
with  the  development  of  such  frontier  cities  as 
Manha  but  also  to  the  northwest  in  MATO  GROSSO 
That  state  he»  almost  entirely  on  tho  plateau  but 
falls  in  the  west  to  the  marshy  flood  plain  of  the 
Paraguay  river  on  the  Paiaguay  border  It  is  still 
largely  devoted  to  stock  raising.  Mate  and  que- 
bracho also  are  exported,  and  the  mineral  develop- 
ment begun  with  gold  in  tho  17th  cent,  is  being 
continued  with  the  exploitation  of  manganese 
around  CORUMB^  Agriculture  is  still  largely  a 
matter  of  farms  around  the  capital,  CUIABA,  and 
the  other  cities,  and  there  has  been  some  argument 
as  to  how  much  the  soil  c  an  yield,  but  Mato  Grosso 
is  progressing,  the  railroad  to  Bolivia  crosses  the 
state  and  the  frontier  of  settlement  is  being  pushed 
W  from  Sao  Paulo.  No  such  growth  is  yet  taking 
place  in  the  neighboring  GOJAS,  to  the  east  De- 
spite mineral  wealth,  that  rough  inland  state  has 
been  largely  left  untouched,  and  the  moxintam'j 
cutting  the  plateau  are  in  the  mam  unpeopled. 
Yet,  with  an  ambitious  eye  to  the  future,  Brazilians 
have  planned  at  some  time  to  put  the  capital  of  the 
count ry  m  this  unexploited  land  Tho  aggressive 
development  and  economic  planning  charac  tenstio 
of  Brazil  toda\  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  beginning* 
of  Brazilian  history,  when  the  vast  land  lav  neg- 
lected Whether  or  not  it  was  known  to  Portuguese 
navigators  in  the  15th  cent  is  still  an  unsolved 
problem ,  hut  tho  coast  was  visited  by  tho  Spanish 
manner  Vicente  Y6noz  PlNz6N  before  the  Portu- 

Saese  under  Pedro  Alvares  CASK  A  r.  in  1500 c  lanned 
ie  land,  which  came  within  the  Portuguese  sphere 
as  defined  in  tho  Treaty  of  Tordesillas  (1494) 
Little  was  done  to  support  the  daim,  though  early 
woodcutters  gathered  the  brazilwood  that  is  sup- 
posed from  its  red  <  olor  [Port  lirasa -glowing  coal  1 
to  have  given  the  name  to  tho  country  as  well  as 
to  tho  mythical  Atlantic  island  The  first  perma- 
nent settlement  was  not  made  until  1532,  and  that 
was  at  SAO  VICFNTB  in  Sao  Paulo  Development 
of  the  Northeast,  which  was  to  bear  the  colonial 
economic  burden,  was  begun  about  the  same  time 
under  Martin  Afonso  de  Sous*  as  first  roval  gover- 
nor, 12  captaim  les  were  established,  stretching  in- 
land from  the  Brazilian  coast  Portuguese  claims, 
somewhat  lackadaisically  administered,  did  not  go 
unchallenged  French  Huguenots  established  them- 
selves on  an  island  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  harbor  and 
were  routed  by  a  force  under  Mom  de  SA  m  1567 
Tho  Dutch  made  their  first  attack  on  Bahia  m 
16*2,  and  though  this  was  not  successful,  the 
vigorous  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  able 
after  1032  to  capture  and  hold  not  only  Bahia  and 
Recife  but  tho  whole  of  the  Northeast,  which  was 
ably  governed  by  Maurice  of  Nassau  No  aid  was 
forthcoming  from  Portugal,  which  had  been  com- 
bined with  Spam  m  1580  and  did  not  regain  its  in- 
dependence until  1640  It  was  a  naval  expedition 
from  Rio  itself  that  drove  tho  Dutch  forth  m  1654, 
and  the  success  of  the  colonists  helped  to  build  up 
self-confidence  among  the  settlers  The  Spanish 
also  had  played  some  part  in  the  opening  of  Brazil, 
as  in  the  voy  age  of  Francisco  de  Orellana  down  the 
Amazon,  and  the  western  boundary  of  Brazil  was 
the  subject  of  perpetual  dispute  The  Portuguese 
also  had  ambitions  to  control  the  Banda  Oriental 
(present  Uruguay)  and  in  the  18th  cent  came  into 
conflict  with  the  Spanish  there,  the  matter  was  not 
completely  settled  even  by  the  independence  of 
Uruguay  in  1828  Meanwhile  the  sugar  culture 
had  come  to  full  flower  in  the  Northeast,  where  tho 
plantations  were  furnishing  most  of  the  sugar  de- 
manded by  Europe  The  native  Indians  were  not 
suited  to  the  bac  kbreakmg  labor  of  the  cane  fields, 
and  Negro  slaves  were  imported  in  large  numbers. 
They  supplied  not  only  labor  but  also  one  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  modern  Brazil's  population 
Dangerous  dependence  on  a  one-crop  economy  was 
somewhat  lightened  by  the  mines  of  the  interior, 
particularly  of  Mmas  Gerais,  where  gold  was  dis- 
covered late  in  the  17th  cent  Mining  towns  sprang 
up,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  became  an  important  har- 
bor The  weight  of  influence  began  to  swing  south, 
and  by  1763  Rio  de  Janeiro  supplanted  Bahia  as 
the  capital  Frontier  development  was  slow,  and 
there  was  some  discontent  The  intellectual  stir- 


rings in  Europe  that  preceded  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  successful  American  Revolution 
brought  on  an  abortive  plot  for  independence 
among  a  small  group  of  intellectuals  m  Minas;  the 
plot  was  discovered  and  the  leader,  Jose  da  Silva 
Xavier  called  Tiradentes  [tooth  puller],  was  put  to 
death  Independence  was  to  wait.  With  the  Na- 
poleonic invasion  of  Portugal,  the  king  of  Portugal. 
JOHN  VI,  had  to  flee  (1807),  and  on  his  arrival 
(1808)  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  that  city  became  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Portuguese  Ernpne  The  ports  of  the 
colony  were  freed  of  mercantilist  restrictions,  and 
Brazil  took  on  groat  importance  The  king  re- 
turned to  Portugal,  leaving  his  son  behind  as  re- 
gent, hut  tho  Brazilians  were  not  content  to  return 
to  colonial  status  When  pressure  was  brought  by 
Portugal,  the  young  prince  acceded  to  the  demands 
voiced  by  Jos6  BONIFAC-IO  and  on  Sept  27,  1822, 
on  the  banks  of  tho  little  Ipiranga  (or  Ypiranga) 
river  uttered  tho  "cry"  of  independence  He  be- 
came PEDRO  I,  emperor  of  Brazil,  and  thus  easily 
was  independence  achieved  Pedro,  however,  con- 
tinued to  bo  concerned  with  Portuguese  affairs,  and 
his  rule  in  Brazil  aroused  increasing  dissatisfaction 
In  1831  he  had  to  abdicate  m  favor  of  his  son, 
PEDRO  II  The  reign  of  this  popular  and  dashing 
emperor  saw  the  foundation  of  modem  Brazil 
Ambitions  directed  toward  the  south  were  respon- 
sible for  involving  the  country  in  the  war  against 
the  Argentine  dictator,  Juan  Manuel  de  Rosas, 
and  again  m  the  War  of  the  Triple  Alliance  directed 
against  Paraguay  Brazil  drew  little  benefit  from 
either,  and  far  more  important  were  the  beginnings 
of  large-scale  European  immigration  which  was  to 
make  SE  Brazil  the  economic  heart  of  tho  nation 
Railroads  and  roads  were  opened ,  today  the  region 
has  an  excellent  transportation  net  The  planta- 
tion culture  of  the  Northeast  was  already  crum- 
bling by  the  1870s,  and  the  growth  of  the  move- 
ment to  abolish  slavery,  spurred  by  such  men  as 
Antonio  do  Castro  Alves  and  Joaquim  Nabuco, 
threatened  it  more  The  slave  trade  was  abolished 
in  1850,  and  a  law  for  gradual  emancipation  was 
passed  in  1871  When  Pedro  II  was  in  Europe  and 
his  unpopular  daughter  was  governing  Brazil,  com- 
ploto  abolition  was  adopted  in  1888  The  planters 
thereupon  abandoned  the  empire,  and  the  growing 
republican  movement  triumphed  By  a  bloodless 
levolution  of  1889  the  republic  was  established 
with  Deodoro  da  Fonseca  as  first  president  Tho 
rivahy  of  the  states  and  tho  power  of  the  army  in 
government,  especially  under  much-hated  FJonano 
Pcixoto,  caused  the  politic  al  situation  to  remain  un- 
easy The  expanding  market  for  Brazilian  coffco 
and  more  particularly  the  wild-rubber  boom 
brought  considerable  wealth  as  tho  19th  cent  end- 
ed, but  the  dangers  of  dependenc  o  on  a  single 
produc  t  were  shown  only  too  clearly  when  tho  cre- 
ation of  rubber  plantations  in  the  Far  Mast  brought 
the  wild-rubber  boom  to  a  halt  and  left  the  whole 
Amazon  region  to  decline  after  1912  Brazil  took 
part  with  the  Allies  in  the  Hrst  World  War,  de- 
claring war  in  Oct  ,  1917,  and  shared  m  the  peace 
settlement,  but  later  (1920)  withdrew  fiom  the 
League  of  Nations  The  flood  of  immigration 
reached  its  crest  after  tho  First  World  War,  and 
Brazil  was  undisputed  coffee  queen  of  tho  world 
Again  the  collapse  of  the  staple  crop  brought  disas- 
ter This  was  reflected  in  politics  A  revolution  in 
1930  ended  by  placing  Getuho  VARGAS  in  poyver 
By  changing  the  constitution  (notably  in  1937) 
and  establishing  a  ty  pe  of  corporative  state  he  cen- 
tralized government  and  bogan  a  forced  develop- 
ment of  basic  industries  and  diversification  of  agn- 
culture  His  dictatorial  rule,  however,  awaked 
much  opposition  and  brought  revolts  Tho  Soc-ond 
Woild  War  brought  a  new  boom  to  Brazil,  which 
joined  the  Allies  on  Aug  22,  1942,  and  under  the 
leadership  of  Oswaldo  Aranha  took  a  large  part  m 
inter-American  affairs.  Brazilian  products,  such 
as  rubber  arid  minerals,  were  m  great  demand,  and 
U  S  money  was  advanced  to  hasten  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  and  diversified  agriculture  This 
cooperation  continued  after  the  war  and  after 
Vargas  was  overthrown  (Oct ,  1945)  by  a  mihtaiy 
coup  d'cHat  and  Gen  Kunoo  Gaspnr  DUTR\  was 
elected  president  See  H  G  James,  Brazil  after  a 
Century  of  Independence  (1925) ,  JoSo  Pandia  Calo 
geras,  A  History  of  Brazil  (Eng  tr  ,  1939),  Donald 
Pierson,  Negroes  in  Brazil  (1942) ,  Gilberto  Freyre, 
Brazil  an  Interpretation  (1946,  lectures  at  Indiana 
Umv )  and  The  Matters  and  the  Slaves  (Eng  tr  . 
1946),  P  E  James,  Brazil  (1946),  Lawrence  f 
Hill,  ed  ,  Brazil  (1947) ,  George  Wythe  and  others. 
Brazil  an  Expanding  Economy  (1949),  B  H 
Hunmcutt,  Brazil  World  Frontier  (1950),  Fernan- 
do de  Aaevedo,  Brazilian  Culture  (1960) 

Brazil,  city  (pop  8,126),  co  seat  of  Clay  co  ,  W  Ind  , 
near  Terre  Haute  In  a  mining  area,  it  produces 
coal,  brick,  and  tile  It  is  a  railroad  center 

Brazilian  literature.  The  Portuguese  had  scarcely 
arrived  in  Brazil  when  they  sat  down  to  describe 
the  wonders  of  the  new  and  tropic  land,  creating  a 
literature  about  Brazil.  In  this  sense  Brazilian 
literature  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  begun  in 
the  middle  of  the  16th  cent  with  the  works  of  the 
Jesuit  Jose  de  Anchieta,  who  wrote  descriptions  of 
the  land  in  Portuguese  and  at  the  same  time  wrote 
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for  his  Indian  converts  in  their  own  tongue    Other 
missionaries  also  penned  descriptions  and  reports, 
and  the  plantation  life  of  Brazil's  Northeast  was  by 
the  end  of  the  16th  cent  being  enlivened  with  the 
writing  of  epics  and  satires    These  were  modeled 
closely  on  the  literary  styles  of  peninsular  Portu- 
guese but  are  of  interest  to  modern  critics  because 
of  the  new  and  local  aspects,  the  growing  "Braail- 
lanism"  in  their  works     In  the  17th  cent    when 
classicism  was  reigning  in  Portugal  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Spanish  G6ngoro  and  Quevedo  was 
strong,  a  young  man  from  Bahia,  Greg6no  do  Ma- 
tos  Guerra,  earned  ft  name  for  himself  by  savage 
satiric  attacks  on  all  and  sundry,  and  a  Jesuit 
priest,  Antonio  Vieira  (born  in  Portugal  but  brought 
to  Brazil  when  a  child)  wrote  so  ably  that  he  is  con- 
sidered by  many  the  true  master  of  Portuguese 
prose  in  the  classic  style     In  the  18th  <ent   the 
Portuguese  dramatist  Antonio  Jos6  da  Silva,  more 
commonly  called  simply  O  Judeu  [the  Jew],  was 
born  in  Kio  de  Janeiro     Late  in  that  century  a 
whole  group  of  poets  appeared  in  Minas  Gerais,  the 
most  notable  Jos6  Basiho  da  Gama,  who  wrote 
Uruguay,  an  epic  on  the  campaign  of  the  Portu- 
guese against  the  Jesuit  reductions  in  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  region,  and  Tomas  Antonio  Gonzaga,  who 
wrote  charmingly  of  pastoral  love  m   his  poem 
Manila  de  Dirceo  (1792)  arid  bitterly  of  politics  in 
Cartas  chilenas  (not  published  until   1845)      The 
group  also  had  something  to  do  with  introducing 
revolutionary  ideas  from  Fran<  e  into  Brazil,  and 
thereafter  the  influence  of  Frame  grew  stronger 
and  that  of  Portugal  weaker    With  the  coming  of 
romanticism  and  its  accent  on  nature,  individual 
liberty,  and  highly  personal  Krirs,  "Brazilian ism" 
increased,  and  it  is  notable  that  the  "founder"  of 
Brazilian  political  independence,  Jos6  Bonifacio, 
was  also  the  author  of  romantu  poems     The  ro- 
mantic era  in  Brazilian  letters  is,  however,  gener- 
ally   dated  a  little  later,  from  the  appeiranc-c  in 
1836  of  volumes  of  poetry  by  Donungos  Jose4  Gon- 
calvcs  de  Magalhaeft,  vise  onde  de  Ataguaia,  and  by 
Manuel  de  Araujo  P6rto-Alegre     It  reached  its 
apogee  with  tho  poetrj  of  Antonio  Goncalvcs  Dias, 
author  of  many  lyrics   (notably    a  much-quoted 
poem  in  praise  of  Brazil)  and  of  an  epic  poem  on 
the    Indians      A    number   of  joung   poets   sang 
sweetly  (eg,  Alvares  do  Azevedo)  or  vigorously 
(e  g  ,  Antonio  de  Castro  Alves,  who  with  Joaquim 
Nabuco  led  in  tho  fight  for  abolition  of  slavery) 
Romanticism   also  bi ought   the  no\el  to  flower 
Jos6  de  Alencar  idealized  the  Btazilian  Indian  in 
O  Gitaram  (1857)  and  the  later  Jiaiema    A  some- 
what moro  realistic    note  was  struck  b}     \lfredo 
d'Kscragnolle  Taunay  in  his  noted  novel  Inotencvi 
(1872)      Even  moie  realistic  was  the  earlier  Me- 
m6rias  de  um  sargento  dt  rmltuaa  (2  \ols  ,  1854  55) 
bv  Manuel  Antonio  de  Almeida     This  work  was  a 
forerunner  of  the  realistic  novels  of  the  man  gener- 
ull>  considered  the  greatest  of  all  Brazilian  writers, 
Joaquim  Maria  MACHVOO  Dt,  Assis     Pessimistic 
and  yet  humorous,  the  works  of  the  great  mulatto 
wiiter  picture  the  evils  of  society  without  any  at- 
tempt at  reforming  them    laid  (faicia  (1878),  Me- 
mo/ioff  postumas  de   Braz  Cubas  (1881),  Quinsas 
Uoiba  (1891),  and  Dom  Casmuno  (1900)  all  are 
generally  accepted  as  masterpioc  es    C  ontemporary 
with  Machado  de  Assis  were  the  Painassian  poets 
of  Brazil,  headed  by  Olavo  Bilac,  whose  elegant 
word  use  and  delic  ate  music  have  kept  his  poems 
alive  today     The  literature  of  the  later  20th  cent 
has  dealt  not  with  such  art  but  with  tho  material 
used  by  Machado  de  Assis,  the  interest  has  been 
more  sociological,  and  the  concern  with  Brazil  and 
the  distinctively  Brazilian  mixture  of  white,  In- 
dian, and  Negro  strains  has  been  intensified     The 
account  of  a  pitiful  uprising  against  the  government 
is  tho  basis  for  Euclides  da  Cunha's  masterly  pic- 
ture of  Brazilian  problems  in  Oa  aertfoa  (1902,  Eng 
tr..  Rebellion  in  the  Dacklanda,  1944)     The  novels 
of  Jose  Poreira  da  Graca  Aranha-  the  best  known 
of  them  Canaan  (1902) — aKo  \iew  the  problems  of 
Brazil  gloomily     Preoccupation  with  those  same 
difficulties  has  distinguished  the  splendid  sociologi- 
cal works  of  Gilherto  Fre>re,  the  judicious  utter- 
ances of  Ruy  Barbosa,  and  the  writings  of  present- 
day  proletarian  authors  Jorge  Amado  and  Jos6 
Lms  do  Kego     Even  a  Parisian-born  art  for  art's 
sake  movement  called  modernism,  which  rose  in 
tho  1920s,  had  a  strong  sociological  bias    The  more 
conservative  writers  such  as  tfrico  Verfssimo,  very 
well  known  in  the  United  States,  and  the  poet* 
such  as  Jorge  de  Lima  also  are  concerned  with  so- 
cial questions,  though  politic  al,  psj  c  hological,  phil- 
osophic, and  religious  interests  make  the  views  of 
Brazilian  writers  of  todaj  vary  as  widely  as  those 
of  any  other  land    See  Isaac  Goldberg,  Brazilian 
Literature  (1922) ,  William  Rex  Crawford,  A  Cen- 
tury of  Latin  American  Thought  (1944),  Enco  Ve- 
rissimo,   Branlian  Literatuie    an  Outline  (1945), 
Samuel  Putnam,  Marvelous  Journey  (1948) 
Brazil  nut,  seed  of  a  tall,  symmetrical  tree  of  tropical 
America  (Berthollctia  excelsa)     The  tree  is  found 


nuts  are  borne  m  a  round  woody  seed  pod  as  large 
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M  a  man's  head  and  so  hard  as  to  require  the  blow 
of  a  hammer  to  break  it  The  nuts,  18  to  24  in  a 
pod,  packed  radially  together,  are  large,  angular, 
and  wrinkled,  with  hard,  dark  brown  shell  The 
meat  is  white,  sweet,  and  very  rich  m  oil 
brazilwood,  name  given  to  several  woods  yielding  a 
red  dye,  as  the  East  Indian  sapanwood  (the  first  of 
the  brazilwoods  imported  into  Europe)  and  the 
South  American  redwoods  The  bright  red  wood 
takes  a  high  polish  and  is  used  in  cabinetwork  and 
for  violin  bows  Brazil  la  said  to  have  acquired  its 
name  from  a  redwood  resembling  the  Eastern  brazil- 
wood and  found  on  the  South  American  coast 
brazing  see  BOLDER 

Brazoria  (bruzor'eu),  town  (pop  c  900),  S  Texas,  on 
the  Brazos  and  8SW  of  Houston  Founded  in  the 
1820s,  it  was  a  thriving  port  in  Stephen  F  Austin's 
colony  and  later  a  center  of  plantations  in  the  Bra- 
zos bottom  lands  before  it  lost  the  county  seat  to 
Angleton  and  decline  set  in  Time  and  hurricane 
turned  the  old  town,  which  was  abandoned  after 
present  Braeoria  was  built  on  the  railroad  near  by 
Brazoa  (braz'us),  river  rising  in  "draws"  on  the 
Llano  Estacado  in  E  New  Mexico  and  NW  Texas 
The  main  headwater,  the  Double  Mountain  Fork, 
joins  the  Salt  Fork,  and  the  united  stream  is  joined 
by  the  Clear  Fork  The  general  course  of  more  than 
800  mi  is  SE  through  Waco  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
at  Freepoit  The  rich  "Brazos  bottoms"  of  the 
Gulf  Coast  retnon  supported  many  plantations  m 
the  early  days  of  Texas  The  waters  of  the  river 
and  its  tributaries  are  impounded  for  many  munic- 
ipal reservoirs  In  recent  years  the  Brazos  River 
Conservation  District  has  developed  projects  for 
irrigation,  flood  control,  and  power,  notably  Pos- 
sum Kingdom  Dam  (190  ft  high  and  2,740  ft  long, 
completed  1940)  near  Graham  and  Whitney  Dam 
near  Hillsboro 

Brazza.  Pierre  Paul  Francois  Canulle  Savorgnan  de 
(pycV  pol'  fraswa'  kamo'yu  savfirnya'  du  braza'), 
1852-1905,  Franco-Italian  explorer,  whose  real  name 
was  Conte  Pietro  Paolo  Savorgnan  di  Brazza  After 
a  visit  to  the  Gabun  in  West  Africa  (1873-74),  he 
explored  the  Ogowe  (1875)  and  discovered  affluents 
of  the  Congo  On  his  return  to  France  he  became 
naturalized,  and  the  foreign  office  sent  him  back  to 
Africa  (1875)  to  establish  French  influence  in  Equa- 
toria  He  founded  Franc  eville  (1880)  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ogowe  and  the  Passa ,  reached  Stan- 
ley Pool  on  the  Congo,  where  he  founded  Braz- 
zaville (1880),  and  made  a  treaty  with  Makoko, 
the  Bateko  king,  over  whose  territory  he  estab- 
lished a  French  protectorate  He  proceeded  down 
the  Congo  and  met  II  M  Stanley,  who,  on  behalf 
of  the  International  African  Association,  was  also 
concluding  treaties  with  native  chiefs  Brazza  es- 
tablished a  post  on  the  Alinm  (1881)  and,  descend- 
ing the  Nian,  returned  to  France  (1882)  In  1884 
he  returned  to  West  Africa  as  commissioner  and 
c  ontmued  organizing  France's  new  possessions  un- 
til his  recall  m  1897 
Brazza,  island,  Yugoslavia  see  BHAC 
Brazzaville  (bra'zuvll,  Fr  brazavel'),  city  (pop 
c  50,000),  capital  of  French  Equatorial  Africa,  on 
the  Stanley  Pool  of  the  Congo  It  was  founded  in 
1880  by  the  French  explorer  Brazza,  for  whom  it  is 
named  It  is  opposite  Leopoldville,  and  it  is  c  011- 
nectod  by  rail  with  Pomte  Noire  on  the  coast 
Palm-oil  products,  hardwoods,  and  rubber  are  ex- 
ported 
Brea  (brG'u),  city  (pop  2,507),  S  Calif ,  SE  of  Los 

Angeles,  in  an  oil  and  citrus  fruit  area,  me  1917 
bread,  universal  article  of  food  made  by  mixing 
crushed  or  ground  grains,  cereals,  or  other  seeds 
with  liquid  and  then  baking  The  first  bread  may 
have  been  acorns  or  beechnuts  crushed,  mixed  with 
water,  and  dried  in  the  sun  Breaclmaking  was  an 
organized  industry  in  ancient  Egypt  Grain  was 
ground,  mixed  with  water,  and  "breadmash"  added 
as  LE  \VEN  The  Bible  mentions  leavened  and  un- 
leavened broad  The  unleavened,  or  Passover, 
bread  was,  as  it  is  today ,  like  a  plain  water  cracker 
Through  the  ages  the  importance  of  bread  has 
been  demonstrated  by  bread  riots  and  by  subject- 
ing breadmaking  to  regulations,  often  harsh  and 
restrictive,  controlling  adulteration,  weight,  and 
price  Bakers'  guilds  were  early  established  m 
Europe  Breadmaking,  formerly  an  activity  of  tho 
household  or  the  small  bakery,  has  become,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States,  a  huge  industry  carried 
on  in  highly  specialized  and  scientifically  conducted 
plants  In  Western  civilizations  the  staple  bakery 
product  is  yeast  bread  made  from  wheat  flour, 
either  white  (bolted)  or  entire  (as  in  brown, 
graham,  or  whole-wheat  bread)  The  standard 
white  bread  of  tho  United  States  is  made  of  flour, 
liquid,  yeast,  shortening,  sugar,  and  salt  Milk 
improves  the  flavor,  nutritive  value,  and  keeping 
qualities  In  the  straight  dough  process,  all  in- 
gredients are  combined  at  one  time,  in  the  sponge 
and  dough  method,  part  of  the  flour  is  mixed  with 
liquid  and  yeast,  allowed  to  rise,  and  then  combined 
with  the  remaining  ingredients  Nutritionists  have 
recommended  the  use  of  whole-wheat  breads, 
which  provide  valuable  B  vitamins  and  minerals, 
although  they  warn  that  bran  may  form  roughage 
too  coarse  for  some  digestive  tracts  Wartime 
shortages  gave  impetus  to  the  practice  of  enriching 
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white  bread  with  thiamme,  riboflavin,  macm,  iron, 
and  sometimes  milk  solids  and  vitamin  D  Other 
flours  used  for  bread,  either  alone  or  combined  with 
wheat  flour,  include  rye,  barley,  maize,  buckwheat, 
sorghum,  millet,  potato,  soybean,  cassava,  and 
rice  Pumpernukel,  a  nourishing  and  somewhat 
acid  rye  bread,  the  staple  of  Westphalian  peasants, 
is  now  widely  made  Corn  meal  is  an  ingredient  of 
many  breads,  such  as  the  Southern  johnny  cake  and 
spoon  bread  (batter  bread)  and  the  unleavened 
Spanish-American  tortilla,  baked  on  a  heated  iron 
or  atone  See  H  C  Sherman,  Modern  Bread  from 
the  Viewpoint  of  Nutrition  (1942),  L  P  DeGouy. 
The  Bread  Tray  (1944),  S  C  Prescott  and  B  E 
Proctor,  Food  Technology  (1937) 
Breadalbane,  John  Campbell,  1st  earl  of  see 
CAMPBELL  JOHN,  IST  EABL  OF  BRKADALBANB 
Breadalbane  (brgd6l'bm),  picturesque,  little-culti- 
vated mountainous  district,  Perthshire,  Scotland 
Its  chief  town  is  Aberfeldy 

breadfruit,  tropical  tree  (Artocarpis  ctmmunw)  and 
itH  fruit,  for  which  it  is  cultivated  The  large,  round 
fruits  are  a  staple  food  in  the  tropics  The  cul- 
tivated kinds,  genei  ally  seedless,  are  used  in  vari- 
ous ways,  they  are  often  baked  and  then  they 
somewhat  lescmblo  bread  A  form  with  fertile 
seeds  is  called  breadnut  The  wood,  fiber,  and  a 
sticky  substance  of  the  tree  are  also  variously  util- 
ized Breadfruit  was  introduced  from  Polynesia 
into  the  West  Indies  in  the  late  18th  cent  ,  the 
Bounty  was  carrying  plants  to  Jamaica  when  the 
famous  mutiny  occurred 

Bread  Loaf  Mountain,  peak,  3,823  ft  high,  W  Vt , 
E  of  Middlebury  It  is  in  a  forest  area  belonging  to 
Middlebury  College,  which  holds  here  a  summer 
session  in  writing  and  languages 
breadroot  or  Indian  breadroot,  perennial  plant 
(Psoralea  esculenta)  of  the  American  prairies,  val- 
ued by  the  Indians  for  the  starchy  tuberous  root 
that  was  used  as  food  The  roots,  sometimes  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  the  potato,  were  dug  in 
the  summer  and  oaten  raw  or  roasted,  or  they  were 
dried  for  winter  use  in  stews,  puddings,  and  cakes 
The  hreadroot  has  bluish  peal  ike  blossoms  and  re- 
sembles in  general  the  lupine,  but  usually  may  be 
distinguished  by  tiny  dots  in  the  foliage 
Breakspear,  Nicholas  see  ADRIAN  IV 
breakwater,  a  structure  built  to  protect  a  harbor 
from  the  full  force  of  waves  and  provide  relatively 
quiet  anchorage  for  ships  The  Isle  of  Wight  forms 
a  natural  breakwater  for  Portsmouth  and  South- 
ampton harbors  Artificial  breakwaters  are  gen- 
eral! v  of  one  of  three  types,  a  simple  rock  or  concrete 
block  mound,  a  rock  foundation  with  a  masonry 
BUperstnu  turn,  or  a  solid  superstructure  of  masonry 
or  com  rete  built  straight  up  from  the  sea  floor 
All  breakwaters  must  be  given  constant  attention, 
for  a  small  hole  rapidly  bet  omes  a  large  one  When 
wood  was  very  c heap  in  the  United  States,  effe<  tive 
breakwaters  were  made  on  the  large  lakes,  by 
floating  wooden  frames  into  a  desired  position  and 
then  filling  them  with  loose  rock  until  they  sank 
One  of  the  large  breakwaters  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  States  is  the  Delaware  breakwater 
Breal,  Michel  Jules  Alfred  (inesheT  zhtil'  alfred' 
bra'vl'),  1832-1915,  French  philologist  He  is  best 
known  for  his  Ensai  de  aemantique  (1897),  which 
gave  great  impetus  to  scientific  interest  in  the  field 
of  semantics 

breast,  anterior  aspect  of  the  frontal  portion  of  the 
chest  or  thorax  In  man  and  in  some  other  mam- 
mals, mammary  glands  develop  on  the  chest  wall, 
in  the  female  these  are  capable  of  secreting  milk 
Mammarv  gland  tissue  is  composed  of  from  15  to 
20  lobes  resembling  small  bunches  of  grapes,  ducts 
from  these  lead  to  the  nipple  Up  to  the  time  of 
puberty  the  tnammar>  tissue  remains  undeveloped 
in  both  sexes  At  the  onset  of  menstruation  with 
its  associated  production  of  ovarian  hormones,  the 
female  breast  begins  to  develop  During  preg- 
nancy, the  glandular  tissue  becomes  greatly  dis- 
tended After  the  birth  of  a  child,  milk  is  secreted 
by  the  mammary  glands  Development  of  mam- 
mary glands  in  the  male  is  known  as  gvuecomastia 
Pathology  of  the  breast  includes  abscess,  inflam- 
mation, cyst  formation,  and  tumors  (both  benign 
and  malignant)  Tumors  of  the  breast  demand 
immediate  surgery 

Breasted,  James  Henry  (bre'stld),  1865-1935, 
American  Egyptologist,  b  Kockford,  111  ,  grad 
North  Central  College,  1888,  MA  Yale,  1890. 
Ph  D  Umv  of  Berlin,  1894  He  began  teaching  at 
the  Umv  of  Chicago  in  1894  and  was  (1905-33) 
professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  history  there 
He  was  also  director  of  the  Haskell  Oriental  Mu- 
seum and  after  1919  director  of  the  Oriental  Insti- 
tute of  the  Umv  of  Chicago  He  made  archaeologi- 
cal discoveries  of  great  importance  in  Kgjpt  and 
direc  ted  researches  in  Mesopotamia  Besides  manv 
reports  and  monographs,  he  wrote  some  general 
works,  including  The  Development  of  Religion  and 
Thought  in  Ancient  Egypt  (1912)  and  The  Dawn  of 
Conscience  (1933)  Two  of  his  textbooks  were  An- 
cient Times  (1916,  rev  ed  ,  The  Conquest  of  Civi- 
lization, 1926)  and  History  of  Egypt  from  the  Earli- 
est Times  to  the  Persian  Conquest  (1905)  He  trans- 
lated  and  edited  Egyptian  historical  sources  in 
Ancient  Records  of  Egypt  (5  vols.,  1906-7).  Breas- 
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ted's  careful  chronological  system  for  ancient 
Egypt  is  widely  accepted  and  is  used  in  The  Colum- 
bia Encyclopedia.  His  son,  Charles  Breasted,  wrote 
a  memoir  of  him,  Pioneer  to  the  Past  (1943) 
breathing*  see  RESPIRATION 
Breaox  Bn4ge  (brfl'  brtj),  town  (pop.  1,668),  S  La., 
W8W  of  Baton  Rouge,  in  an  area  growing  sugar 
oane,  cotton,  and  vegetables,  ino  1871  A  large 
Negro  settlement  and  a  state  park  are  near  by 
Brebevf,  Jean  de  (zhS'  du  brabuf'),  1503-1649, 
French  Roman  Catholic  missionary,  one  of  the  Jes- 
uit martyrs  of  North  America  A  Norman,  he  was 
sent  to  Quebec  in  1625  and  did  missionary  work 
among  the  Huron  Indians  The  warfare  of  Huron 
and  Iroquoia  caused  the  abandonment  of  his  mis- 
sion in  1628,  and  in  1629  on  the  surrender  of  Que- 
bec to  the  English  he  went  back  to  France  In  1633 
he  returned  to  Canada  and  carried  on  his  work 
among  the  Indians,  enduring  great  hardships  In 
1649  the  Iroquois  took  the  Huron  village  and  the 
mission  Father  Brebeuf  and  his  colleague.  Father: 
Qabnel  LALEMANT,  wore  tortured  to  death  He 
is  one  of  the  Martyrs  of  North  America,  canonised 
in  1930  Feast.  Sept  26  or  (among  the  Jesuits) 
March  16  See  biography  by  F.  X.  Talbot  (1949). 
Brdche  de  Roland  (brCsh'  dti  rolfi'),  narrow  gorge, 
SW  France,  in  the  central  Pyrenees  Its  altitude 
is  9,170  ft  It  leads  into  the  Cirque  de  GAVARNIB. 
Legend  has  it  that  Roland  created  the  broach  by 
smiting  the  rock  with  his  sword 
Brecbin  (brt'km,  -khln),  burgh  (pop  6,840),  Angus, 
Scotland  Its  cathedral,  part  of  which  dates  from 
the  12th  cent.,  has  an  earlier  round  tower  Brecbin 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Maule  family,  was  taken 
(1303)  by  Edward  I  after  a  three-week  siege  The 
burgh's  industries  are  linen  and  jute  weaving  and 
whisky  distilling 

Brecbt,  Bert  (Bertolt  Brecht)  (bfirt'  br5kht';  bfeV- 
t6lt),  1898-,  German  dramatist  and  poet.  He  left 
Germany  in  1933  and  went  to  Russia,  where  he 
edited  (1936-39)  the  Wort,  an  anti-Nazi  magasme 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1941  His  plays 
include  Trommeln  in  der  Nacht  (drums  m  the  nightj 
(1923),  Dreigroschenoper  (with  music  by  Kurt 
WeiU,  1928),  an  adaptation  of  The  Beggar's  Opera 
and  in  turn  adapted  into  English  as  The  Three- 
Penny  Opera  (1933);  and  The  Pnvate  Life  of  the 
Master  Race  (1944),  a  collection  of  one-act  plays 
with  an  essay  on  Brecht  by  E  R  Bentley.  He 
has  written  several  books  of  ballads,  the  best  of 
which  is  Hatupottille  (1927).  He  is  considered  a 
leading  expressionist  wnter 

Breck,  George  William,  1863-1920,  American  mural 
painter,  b  Washington,  DC  He  studied  at  the 
Art  Students  League  of  New  York  and  (through  a 
scholarship)  at  the  American  Academy  in  Rome 
(1897-1902),  he  was  later  dircctoi  of  the  academy, 
1904-9  His  best-known  works  include  a  replica  of 
Raphael's  School  of  Athens  m  the  auditorium  of  the 
Uinv  of  Virginia,  three  symbolical  medallions  for 
the  library  of  Whitelaw  Reid,  mosaics  m  St  Paul's 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Rome,  and  two  his- 
torical murals  m  the  Flower  Memorial  Library, 
Watertown,  N  Y 

Breck,  James  Lloyd,  1818-76,  American  Episcopal 
clergyman  and  missionary,  b.  Philadelphia,  grad. 
Umv  of  Pennsylvania,  1838,  and  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  city,  1841  In  1841 
he  established  a  seminary  at  Nashotah,  Wis  ,  with 
which  ho  was  connected  until  1850,  when  he  turned 
to  missionary  work  among  the  Chippewa  Indians 
in  Minnesota  In  1868,  with  Bishop  Henry  B 
Whipple,  he  founded  at  Fanbault,  Minn  ,  the  Sea- 
bury  Divinity  School  and  church  schools  for  boys 
and  girls.  See  T.  I.  Holcombe,  An  Apostle  of  the 
Wilderness  (190J) 

Breckenndge,  Hugh  Henry,  1870-1937,  American 
painter,  b  Leesburg,  Va  He  taught  for  many 
years  m  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  and  was  secretary  of  its  faculty  He  had  his 
own  school  in  Gloucester,  Mass  Best  known  as  a 
portrait  painter,  he  also  in  later  years  painted 
abstractions 

Breckenridge,  Sophonibba  Preston,  1866-1948, 
American  pioneer  social  worker,  educator,  and 
author,  b.  Lexington,  Ky  ,  grad  Wellesley,  1888, 
Ph.D.  Univ.  of  Chicago,  1901  She  was  the  first 
woman  to  be  admitted  (1897)  to  the  bar  in  Ken- 
tucky, but  abandoned  the  practice  of  law  to  enter 
social  work  at  Hull  House,  Chicago,  and  to  teach 
pubhc  welfare  and  administration  at  the  Univ 
of  Chicago  after  1902  She  was  professor  of  social 
economy  (1925-29)  and  then  professor  of  public 
welfare  from  1929  until  her  retirement  in  1933. 
In  1934  she  was  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  of  Social  Work  President 
Roosevelt  sent  her  (1933)  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Pan-American  Conference  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
the  first  woman  to  represent  the  United  States  at 
an  international  conference  Her  published  works 
include  The.  Delinquent  Child  and  the  Home  (with 
Edith  Abbott,  1912),  Family  Welfare  in  a  Metro- 
politan Community  (1924),  Public  Welfare  Admin- 
istratwn  in  a  Metropolitan  Community  (1927),  aad 
Women  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (1933). 

Breckenridge.  1  City  (pop.  2.746),  co.  seat  of 
Wilkm  co ,  W  Minn ,  on  the  Red  River  opposite 
Wahpeton,  N.Dak.,  and  W  of  Fergus  Falls;  Iwd 
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out  1857,  ino.  1908.  It  is  a  railroad  center  in  a  farm 
area.  S  City  (1940  pop  5,826, 1947  estimated  pop. 
8.000),  co.  seat  of  Stephens  co  ,  N  Texas,  on  Con- 
sales  Creek  and  W  of  Fort  Worth,  settled  1876.  ino. 
1919  Its  industries  grew  largely  after  oil  and  pas 
fields  were  discovered,  but  it  is  also  a  processing 
and  manufacturing  center  for  ranches  and  farms. 
Breckinndge,  John,  1760-1806,  American  states- 
man, b  Augusta  eo  ,  Va  ;  grandfather  of  John 
Cabell  Breckinndge  John  Breckinndge  was  edu- 
cated at  William  and  Mary  College,  and  after  he 
was  admitted  (1785)  to  the  bar,  he  practiced  law  in 
Charlottesville,  Va  Elected  (1792)  to  the  U.& 
Congress,  he  soon  resigned  and  removed  to  Lexing- 
ton, Ky  He  was  (1796-97)  attorney  general  of 
the  new  state,  and  as  a  member  (1798-1801)  of  the 
state  legislature  he  secured  (1798)  the  enactment 
of  the  Kentucky  Resolutions  (see  KENTUCKY  AND 
VIHOINIA  RESOLUTIONS) — which  Jefferson  had 
drafted  with  Breckmndge's  advice  Breckinndge 
also  prepared  the  stronger  resolutions  passed  in 
the  Kentucky  legislature  the  next  year  in  answer 
to  the  criticisms  of  the  earlier  resolutions.  In  the 
U  S  Senate  (1801-5)  he  was  a  leading  spokesman 
of  Western  interests  and  played  an  important  role 
in  the  passage  of  legislation  bringing  about  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  He  was  appointed  U.S. 
Attorney  General  by  President  Jefferson  in  1805 
and  died  in  office 

Breckinndge,  John  Cabell,  1821-75,  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  and  Confederate  general,  b 
Lexington,  Ky ,  grad.  Centre  College,  1839  He 
studied  law  at  Transylvania  Umv  and  in  1845  be- 
gan to  practice  in  Lexington.  Breckinndge  served 
in  the  state  legislature  (1849-51)  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  (1851-65)  He  was  chosen  by 
the  Democrats  in  1856  as  a  Southern  running  mate 
for  Buchanan  As  Vice  Preaident  in  a  difficult 
penod  he  distinguished  himself  by  dignified  and 
impartial  presiding  over  the  Senate  When  a 
division  within  the  Democratic  ranks  occurred 
in  1860,  he  became  the  presidential  candidate  of 
the  Southern  faction.  Breckmridgc  said  that  the 
territories  alone  had  the  right  to  determine  the 
status  of  slavery  within  their  borders  Believing 
in  secession  as  a  right,  he  nevertheless  disapproved 
of  the  course  at  that  time  He  received  72  electoral 
votes  in  the  November  election.  Dunng  the  re- 
mainder of  his  term  as  Vice  President,  he  attempted 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  some  compromise  As 
Senator  (elected  1859)  in  the  special  session  of  18ol 
he  consistently  opposed  Lincoln's  war  policy  He 
failed  in  efforts  to  have  Kentucky  call  a  convention 
to  act  on  secession  When  the  state  declared  for 
the  Union  in  Sept ,  1861,  Breckmridge  offered  Ins 
services  to  the  Confederacy.  Appointed  brigadier 
general  in  Oct ,  1861,  he  served  with  distinction 
throughout  the  war,  mostly  m  the  West  On  Fob 
4,  1865,  he  was  mode  secretary  of  war  for  the  Con- 
federacy When  the  South  surrendered,  Breckm- 
ridge fled  to  Europe  via  Cuba  but  was  permitted  to 
return  m  1868  He  devoted  himself  thereafter  to 
private  interests  in  Lexington  See  biography  by 
Lucille  Stillwell  (1936) 

Brecknock  (brek'nok,  -nuk)  or  Brecon  (brek'un), 
municipal  borough  (pop  16,493),  co  seat  of  Breck- 
nockshire, Wales,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Honcldu 
with  the  Usk  river  and  surrounded  by  lulls  It  is  of 
very  early  date  Its  castle,  of  which  only  fragments 
remain,  was  built  in  the  llth  cent  ,  Christ  College, 
in  the  suburb  Llanfaes,  was  founded  in  1541  The 
priory  church  of  St  John  (llth  cent)  became  a 
cathedral  m  1923  The  ( ity  is  a  cattle  market 

Brecknockshire  (brek'nAkshlr)  or  Brecon  (brck'un), 
inland  county  (733  sq  mi  .  1931  pop  57,775,  1948 
estimated  pop  53,802),  S  Wales  The  county  town 
is  Brecknock  The  region  is  mountainous,  rising  to 
its  greatest  height  m  the  Brecon  Beacons  (2,910 
ft)  The  river  valleys  (the  Usk  and  the  Wye) 
afford  good  sheep  grazing,  which,  with  dairy  fann- 
ing, constitutes  the  chief  occupation  of  the  county. 
Some  coal  and  iron  are  mined  near  the  southern 
border,  and  limestone  is  quarried  There  are  iron 
and  woolen  manufactures  The  county  was  seized 
from  the  Welsh  princes  by  the  Normans  in  1092  and 
was  organised  on  the  English  shire  system  in  1536 

Brecksville,  village  (pop  1,900),  NE  Ohio,  S  of 
Cleveland,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  c  1811,  me  1921 

Brecon,  Wales  see  BRECKNOCK;  BIUCCKNOCKSHIRB 

Breda  (brada'),  municipality  (pop  84,496)  and 
town,  North  Brabant  prov  ,  SW  Netherlands,  27 
mi.  SSE  of  Rotterdam.  There  are  machine  shops, 
foundries,  and  rayon  and  other  manufactures.  It 
has  a  13th-century  Gothic  church  (Oroote  Kerk) 
and  a  castle  now  serving  as  military  academy  and 
us  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  Breda  was 
besieged  by  the  Spanish  under  Spmola  for  almost 
a  year,  the  surrender  (1625)  of  its  heroic  garrison 
was  painted  by  Velazquea. 

Breda,  Compromise  of,  1566:  see  GUEUX. 

Breda,  Declaration  of,  1660:  see  CHABUBS  II,  king 
of  England. 

Breda,  Treaty  of,  1667.  see  DUTCH  WARS. 

Bredero,  Gerbrand  Adriaentzoon  (her'brant  adr&- 
ftn'son  brft'derO),  1585-1618,  Dutch  dramatist.  His 
masterpiece,  De  Spaansche  Brabander  [the  Spaniard 
from  Brabant]  (1617),  i»  a  realistic  comedy  of 
Amsterdam  life. 

are  iaticated  b»  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  prewuKlttiea  face*  page  1. 


Bree,  Mattheus  Ignatius  yan  (raata'dos  Igna't8d6s 
von  bra'),  1779-1839,  Flemi&h  historical  and  por- 
trait painter.  In  1827  he  became  director  of  the 
Antwerp  Academy.  He  is  best  known  for  such 
historical  paintings  as  Death  of  Rubens  (Antwerp). 
breeding  of  plants  and  animals  refers  to  the  purpose- 
ful selection  of  certain  parent  organisms  for  propa- 
gation m  order  to  improve  the  breed,  variety,  or 
strain.  Selective  breeding  has  been  earned  on  by 
man  to  some  extent  since  the  domestication  of 
plants  and  animals  in  the  Neolithic  penod.  In 
early  Chinese  civilizations  rice  crops  were  improved 
by  selection,  and  in  the  early  Indian  civilisations 
of  North  and  South  America  corn  was  thus  im- 
proved Cattle,  horses,  dogs,  and  other  useful 
animals  were  long  bred  by  selection  Breeding 
began  to  be  established  on  a  more  scientific  basis 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  laws  of  inheritance 
by  Gregor  Mendel.  Among  plants,  pure  lines  are 
established  by  self-poliinatinga plant  and  planting 
the  seed  which  it  produces  The  choice  plants  are 
then  self-pollinated  and  the  process  is  repeated 
through  a  number  of  generations  until  a  strain 
is  developed  which  shows  little  variation  In  re- 
cent years  it  has  been  found  that  by  making  crosses 
between  such  established  pure  lines  pure-line  hy- 
brids can  be  developed  which  have  greater  vigor 
than  the  pure  lines  and  still  retain  uniformity  of 
characters  In  the  United  States  much  of  the  corn 
is  produced  from  pure-line  hybrid  seed.  Animals 
are  said  to  be  pure  bred  if  in  the  breeding  strain 
desirable  characters  are  transmitted  through  gen- 
erations with  a  uniformity  approaching  that  shown 
by  pure-line  plants  The  strains  result  from  a  series  of 
crosses  which  involve  considerable  inbreeding.  To 
prevent  loss  of  vigor  and  reproductivity  it  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  too  many  crosses  between  very  closely 
related  animals  Crosses  are  therefore  made  be- 
tween strains  within  a  breed  and  sometimes  be- 
tween certain  breeds  Within  recent  years  artificial 
insemination  has  been  employed,  chiefly  m  breed- 
ing beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  In  tins  method 
the  semen,  which  contains  the  sperm  cells,  is  ob- 
tained from  superior  males,  and  after  being  diluted 
it  can  be  used  to  inseminate  many  females  M  oder n 
breeders  of  all  animals  select  both  parents  with 
care  Methods  of  developing  new  breeds  and  varie- 
ties of  established  breeds  are  chiefly  hybridization 
and  the  breeding  of  individuals  in  which  mutations 
occur  by  chance  See  also  DOMESTICATION;  GENET- 
ICS, HERISIHTY 

Breed's  Hill  see  BUNKRR  HILL,  BATTLE  OF 
Breese  (brez),  city  (pop  2,206),  S  111 ,  E  of  St  Louis, 
in  a  farm  and  coal  area,  me  1905 
Bregenz  (bia'gCnts),  city  (pop  20,720),  capital  of 
Vorarlbeig,  W  Austria,  on  thy  Lake  of  Constance 
It  has  large  textile  manufactures 
Breisach  (brl'zakh),  towu  (pop  2,093),  S  Barlon, 
SW  Germany,  on  the  Rhine,  in  a  wine  district 
Fortified  SUKC  Roman  times  and  an  imperial  city 
after  1275,  it  long  was  a  coveted  prize  her  ause  of 
its  strategic  position  BKUNHAHD  ot  SAXF-WKIMAH 
took  it  in  1638  Louis  XIV.  who  <*erured  it  for 
France  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (164S),  ceded  it 
back  to  the  empeior  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswiok 
(1697),  but  built  a  now  fort,  Neuf-Bmach,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Rhine  The  Frenrh  held 
Breisach  in  1703-14,  recaptured  it  in  1744  and 
razed  its  fortifications,  burned  it  m  1793,  and  gave 
it  to  Baden  in  1S05  Breisach  was  heavily  damaged 
in  the  Second  World  War 

Breisgau  (brls'gou),  region,  S  Baden.  SW  Germany, 
including  Freiburg  and  Lorrach  uist  After  the 
extinction  (1218)  of  the  first  house  of  ZAHRINQKN, 
it  was  divided  among  various  heirs,  most  of  it 
passing  to  the  Hnpsburgs  m  1368.  Austria  ceded 
it  to  Badon  in  1805 

Breit,  Gregory  (brtt),  1899-,  American  physicist,  b 
Russia,  grad  Johns  Hopkins,  1918  He  came  to  the 
United  States  m  1915  and  was  naturalized  m  1918. 
He  taught  in  several  universities  and  served  with 
Carnegie  Institution  (as  mathematical  physicist 
from  1924  to  1929  and  as  research  associate  from 
1929)  From  1934  to  1947  he  was  professor  of 
physics  at  the  Umv  of  Wisconsin  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  uranium  research  program  during 
the  years  1940-43  and  in  research  on  the  proximity 
fuse  (1942-43)  and  related  ballistics  problems 
(1943-45) 

Breitenfeld  (brJ'tunfglt"),  village,  Saxony,  BE  Ger- 
many, near  Leipzig  It  gave  its  name  to  two  battles 
in  the  Thirty  Years  War.  Gustavus  Adolphus  of 
Sweden  defeated  the  imperials  under  Tifiy  and 
Pappenheim  in  1631,  and  the  Swedes  under  Tor- 
stensson  routed  the  imperials  under  Archduke 
Leopold  William  m  1642 

Breithorn  (brit'horn),  peak,  13,685  ft.  high,  Valais, 
Switzerland,  in  the  Alps  on  the  Italian  border. 
Breitmann,  Hans:  see  LELAND,  CHARLEB. 
Bremen  (bra'mun,  brft'-,  Ger  bra'mun),  state  (156 
sq  mi.,  1948  estimated  pop.  520,000),  N  Germany, 
on  the  North  Sea  about  the  mouth  of  the  Wetter, 
Its  fortunes  are  those  of  its  capital,  the  free  Hansa 
city  of  Bremen  (1948  estimated  pop  c  420,000), 
second  largest  port  and  an  industrial  and  com- 
mercial center  of  Germany.  Created  m  825,  the 
archdiocese  under  Archbishop  AOMLBBRT  (llth 
cent )  included  nil  Scandinavia,  Iceland,  and 


Greenland.  The  archbishops  held  temporal  sway 
over  a  large  area  between  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe, 
but  the  mty  of  Bremen  itself  was  virtually  inde- 
pendent as  its  importance  grew  It  became  in 
1385  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  HANSEATIC 
LEAGUE,  later  accepted  the  Reformation,  and  in 
1646  was  made  a  free  imperial  city  It  was  not 
affected  when  the  archbishopric  was  assigned  to 
Sweden  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1048)  and 
ceded  (1719)  by  Sweden  to  the  elector  of  Hanover 
(George  I  of  England).  The  city's  trade— in  later 
days  particularly  with  the  United  States — grew 
and  was  encouraged  by  the  founding  (1827)  of 
BREMERHAVKN  and  the  establishment  of  the  chief 
German  shipping  company,  the  Norddeutscher 
Lloyd.  The  "republic  and  Hansa  city"  of  Bremen 
was  a  member  of  the  German  Empire  and  then  of 
the  Weimar  Republic  It  was  heavily  damaged  by 
173  allied  air  raids  in  the  Second  World  War 
Under  US.  occupation,  Bremen  and  Bremerhaven 
were  combined  in  a  state,  which  in  1049  adhered 
to  the  West  German  state  under  the  Bonn  con- 
stitution Among  the  monuments  of  the  city  are 
the  Gothic  city  hall  (15th  cent )  and  the  statue  of 
Roland,  erected  in  1404  as  a  symbol  of  the  city's 
freedom,  the  Cathedral  of  Sankt  Petn  (begun 
1043),  and  two  partially  destroyed  churches — 
the  Liebfrauenkirche  (13th  cent )  and  the  Johan- 
neskirche  (14th  cent ).  Many  medieval  buildings 
were  destroyed 

Bremen  (bre'mun).  1  Industrial  city  (pop  1,708), 
NW  Ga,,  W  of  Atlanta  near  the  Ala  line,  me  1883 
Clothing  is  made  here  2  Town  (pop  2,179),  N 
Ind  ,  8SE  of  South  Bend,  in  the  mint-growing  re- 
gion 3  Village  (pop  1,176),  S  central  Ohio,  on 
Rush  Creek  and  E  of  Lancaster  Glass  products 
are  made  here 

Bremer,  Frednlw  (fredrg'ku  bra'mur),  1801-65, 
Swedish  writer,  b  Finland  In  her  lifetime  she 
was  well  known  for  her  novels,  but  she  is  remem- 
bered more  as  a  feminist,  a  Swedish  women's  or- 
ganization 19  named  after  her  Her  early  novels 
include  The  H  Family  (1829)  and  The  President's 
Daughters  (1834).  Between  1849  and  1851  she 
traveled  in  America,  recording  her  impressions  in 
Homes  in  the  New  World  (1853) ,  a  selection  of  the 
letters  in  this  book  was  published  as  America  of  the 
Fifties  (ed  by  A  B  Benson,  1924)  Her  later 
novels,  such  as  Hertha  (1856),  deal  with  the  eman- 
cipation of  woman 

Bremerhaven  (bra'murhu'fun),  citv  (pop  100,004), 
Bremen,  N  Germany,  port  on  the  North  Sea  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Weser  Founded  in  1827  by  Mayor 
Johann  Smidt  of  Bremen,  it  was  the  transatlantic 
port  of  Bremen  and  prospered  in  the  19th  tent 
In  1939  it  incorporated  Wesermumle,  to  the  north, 
which  was  formed  in  1924  out  of  two  cities  and  was 
in  the  1930s  a  leading  German  port 
Bremerton  (brftm'urtun),  city  (pop  15,134),  NW 
Wash  ,  on  an  arm  of  Puget  Hound,  founded  1891, 
me  1901  Seat  of  the  great  Puget  Sound  navy 
yard,  its  population  trebled  duung  the  Second 
World  War 

Bremond  (brfm&nd').  city  (pop  1,106),  E  central 
Texas,  SE  of  Waco,  in  a  farming  area,  me  1938 
Brenau  College,  see  GA.INKHVU.UK,  Ga 
Brendan,  Saint,  d  577',  Irish  abbot  of  Clonfert,  Co 
Galway  A  popular  medieval  story  told  how  ho 
traveled  westward  to  wonderful  islands — an  Irish 
version  of  a  widespread  legend  His  feast  is  May 
16  A  different  St  Brendan  (d  573)  was  a  friend 
of  Columba  and  founder  of  the  monastery  at  Birr. 
The  name  is  often  written  Brandon 
Breneman,  Abram  Adam  (brf'numun),  1847-1928, 
American  chemist,  b  Lancaster,  Pa  ,  grad  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  186h  He  was  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Pennsylvania  State  College  (1869-72) 
and  of  industrial  chemistry  at  Cot  noil  Umv  (1879- 
82)  He  discovered  the  Breneman  process  for  mak- 
ing iron  noncorrosive  and  was  an  authority  on 
water  analysis  and  the  chemistry  of  ceramics 
Brenham  (breVum),  city  (pop  6,435),  co  seat  of 
Washington  eo  ,  8  central  Texas,  NW  of  Houston, 
founded  1844  A  center  of  rich  Brazos  valley  plan- 
tations before  the  Civil  War,  it  later  became  a  solid 
German  farm,  dairy,  and  egg  market  with  process- 
ing plants  and  small  factories  Bhnn  College  (jun- 
ior, coeducational)  is  here  There  are  oil  fields 
Brennan,  Alfred  Laurens,  1853-1921,  American  il- 
histrator,  b  Louisville,  Ky  He  belonged  to  the 
group  of  highly  skilled  pen-and-ink  artists  which 
included  Pennell,  Abbey,  and  Blum  His  drawings, 
numbering  over  7,000,  are  original  and  bulhant. 
See  Joseph  Pennoll,  Pen  Drawing  and  Pen  Draughts- 
men (1920) 

Brenner,  Victor  David,  1871-1924,  American  sculp- 
tor and  medalist,  b  Russia,  studied  m  Pans  He 
eame  to  the  United  States  in  1890  The  designs 
for  the  Lincoln  penny,  the  seal  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  and  portrait  medallions  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Carl  Schuri,  and  Whistler  are 
among  h»  work*  He  executed  portrait  tablets 
for  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  and  for 
the  Engineers'  and  the  National  Arts  clubs,  New 
York,  portrait  bust*  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton  for 
the  Fogg  Museum  of  Ait,  Cambridge,  and  of  Sam- 
uel P.  Avety  for  the  Brooklyn  Museum;  and  the 
Schenley  Memonal  Fountain,  Pittsburgh. 
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Brenner  Paw  (br^'nur),  Ital.  Brennero  (br&i'naro), 
Alpine  pass,  almost  4,500  ft  high,  connecting 
Innsbruck  in  Austria  with  Bolzano  in  Italy  It  was 
an  important  Roman  route  through  which  many 
invasions  of  Italy  wore  made  A  carriage  road  was 
built  in  1772,  and  the  railroad  was  completed  in 
1867  The  pass  became  the  border  between  Italy 
and  Austria  after  the  First  World  War  and  was  the 
scene  of  meetings  between  Hitler  and  Mussolini  in 
1940  and  1941 

Brennus,  fl  c  389  B  C  ,  legendary  Gallic  leader 
He  led  his  men  in  the  pillage  and  siege  of  Rome 
His  opponent  was  MANUUS  (Marcus  Manhus 
Capitolinus)  One  legend  of  the  capture  of  Rome 
tells  that  when  the  tribute  the  Romans  had  agreed 
to  pay  was  being  weighed  a  Roman  complained 
Thereupon  Brennus  threw  his  sword  on  the  scale, 
crying,  "Vae  victis!"  [woe  to  the  vanquished]  His 
historical  existence  is  dubious 
Brennua,  d  279  B  C  ,  Gallic  leader  He  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  band  of  Gauls  (or  Galatians)  who  in- 
vaded Greece  in  279  B  C.  At  first  halted  at  Ther- 
mopylae, he  later  turned  and  took  the  pass  He 
was  wounded  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Delphi 
and  is  supposed  to  have  committed  suicide  on  the 
northward  retreat  He  is  a  shadowy  figure 
Brent,  Charles  Henry,  1862-1929,  American  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop,  b  Canada  He  was  in 
1901  consecrated  first  bishop  of  the  missionary  dis- 
trict of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  was  made  bishop 
of  W  New  York  m  1918,  he  also  served  (1926-28) 
as  bishop  m  charge  of  the  American  Protestant 
Episcopal  churches  in  Europe  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are  The  Mind  of  Christ  (1908),  The 
Sixth  Sense  (1911),  Prisoners  of  Hope  (1915),  and 
The  Mount  of  Vision  (1918)  See  the  selection  by 
F  W  Kates,  Things  That  Matter  (1949) 
Brent,  Margaret,  1600-1671',  early  American  fem- 
inist With  her  two  brothers  and  a  sister,  she  left 
England  to  settle  (1638)  in  St  Mar>s,  Md  ,  where 
she  acquired  an  extensive  estate,  she  was  the  first 
woman  m  Maryland  to  hold  land  m  her  own  right 
Under  the  will  of  Gov  Leonard  Calvert,  Margaret 
Brent  was  made  executrix  of  his  estates  She  also 
acted  as  attorney  for  Lord  Baltimore  As  an  im- 
portant woman  of  affairs  in  the  c  olouy,  she  demand- 
ed (1648)  a  place  in  the  colonial  assembly  Her 
claim  was  refused,  and  shortly  thereafter  she  moved 
to  Virginia  but  kept  her  Maryland  estates  See 
MEW  Ramey,  Chronichs  of  Mistress  Margaret 
Brent  (1915),  E  A  Dexter,  Colonial  Women  of 
Affairs  (1924) 

Brentano,  Clemens  (brgnta'no),  1778-1842,  Gorman 
poet,  brother  of  Bettina  von  Arnim  HP  lived  a 
romantic,  troubled  life,  both  hiH  career  and  his 
verse  are  m  certain  respects  like  those  of  Heine, 
who  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  source  of  "Die 
Lorelei  "  A  poet  who  cultivated  the  folk-song 
style,  a  dramatist,  and  author  of  fairv  tales  and 
such  stones  as  Gesihvhte  oom  hrarem  Kasiierl  und 
dem  schonen  Annerl  (1817,  Eng  tr  ,  Honor,  1847), 
he  is  most  impoitant  for  the  collaboration  with  his 
brother-in-law  L  J  von  Arnim  which  produced  the 
folk-song  collection  Den  Knaben  Wundrrhorn 
(1806-8)  He  is  one  of  the  first  German  romantics 
Brentano,  Elisabeth  see  AHNIM,  BKTTINA  VON 
Brentano,  Franz  (frants),  1838-1917,  Gei  man  philos- 
opher and  psychologist  He  was  docent  (1866-73) 
at  Wiirzbuig,  where  Stumpf  was  his  student,  and 
in  1874  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Vienna  In  1880  he  retired  to  write  and  study  His 
best-known  book,  Psychologic  oom  empirischen 
Standpunkte  (1874),  attempts  to  estabh&h  ps\chol- 
ogy  as  an  independent  s<  lencc  Brentauo  believed 
that  mental  piocosses  were  the  data  of  psj  c  hology 
and  were  to  be  regarded  as  acts  rather  than  as 
passi  ve  processes  He  influenced  the  Uusserl  school 
and  Memong 

Brentano,  Lujo  (Ludwig  Joseph  Brentano)  (loo'yo, 
loot'vlkh  yo'zef),  1844-1931,  German  economist, 
nephew  of  Clemens  Brentano  An  advocate  of  free 
trade  and  an  economic  system  which  would  recon- 
cile the  profit  motive  with  improved  working  condi- 
tions and  wages  for  workers,  ho  accompanied  the 
statistician  Ernst  Engel  to  England  m  1868  to 
study  labor  situations  and  trade  unions  His 
findings  appeared  m  an  introduction  (reprinted 
1870)  to  J  T.  Smith's  English  Gilds  On  Brentano's 
return  to  Clermany  he  wrote  a  longer  work  on 
English  guilds  and  trade  unions,  Die  Arbeitergilden 
der  Gegenwart  (1871-72)  From  1872  to  1917,  he 
taught  political  economy  successively  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Breslau,  Strasbourg,  Vienna,  Leipzig, 
and  Munich 

Brentford  and  Chiewick  (chlz'Ik),  municipal  bor- 
ough (1931  pop  62,618,  1947  estimated  pop 
60,160),  Middlesex,  England,  where  the  Brent  joins 
the  Thames  near  London  In  1016  Brentford  was 
the  scene  of  a  defeat  of  the  Danes  by  Edmund 
Ironside  and,  m  1642,  of  the  royalists'  victory  over 
the  parliamentarians  Its  industries  include  elec- 
trical engineering ,  the  manufacture  of  pharma- 
ceuticals,  tires,  and  heating  equipment,  and  ship- 
ping (the  Grand  Junction  Canal  terminates  here) 
At  Chiswick  are  Chiswick  House,  once  the  seat  of 
the  dukes  of  Devonshire,  and  the  Church  of  St 
Nicholas,  where  Hogarth  is  buried  William 
Morris  lived  and  had  his  press  here 
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Brentwood,  urban  district  (pop  7,208),  Essex,  Eng- 
land It  was  early  established  in  a  wooded  region 
on  one  of  the  mam  travel  routes  It  has  a  grammar 
school  founded  m  the  mid- 16th  cent 
Brentwood  1  Town  (pop  2,433),  W  central  Md  , 
near  Washington,  D  C  ,  me  1922  S  City  (pop 
4.383),  E  Mo  ,  west  suburb  of  St  Louis,  me  1929 
3  Residential  borough  (pop  7,552),  W  Pa.,  S  of, 
and  near,  Pittsburgh,  me  c  1915 
Brescia  (br«'shu,  Ital  bra'sha),  city  (pop  92,588), 
capital  of  Brescia  prov  ,  Lombardv,  N  Italy  It  is 
an  industrial  center  with  iron,  steel,  and  machinery 
plants  A  Gallic  town,  it  became  a  Roman  strong- 
hold, the  scat  of  a  Lombard  duchy,  and  in  the  12th 
cent  an  independent  commune  It  suffered  from 
internal  and  external  strife,  with  constant  change 
of  rulers — among  others,  Verona,  Milan,  Venice, 
and  Austria — until  it  united  with  Italy  m  1860.  In 
the  18th  and  19th  cent  it  was  a  revolutionary  cen- 
ter, and  m  1849  it  heroically  resisted  the  Austnans 
for  10  days  The  city  has  Roman  remains,  an 
1  Ith-century  cathedral  and  a  modern  one,  a  medie- 
val and  a  Renaissance  town  hall,  and  many  baroque 
churches  and  palaces  In  the  16th  cent  there 
was  a  flourishing  school  of  painting  headed  by 
Q  B  MORONI  and  by  MORETTO  The  city  was 
heavily  damaged  during  the  Second  World  War 
Breshkovsky,  Catherine  (breshkdf'ske),  1844-1934, 
Russian  revolutionary,  called  "grandmother  (60- 
buthka)  of  the  Russian  Revolution  "  The  daughter 
of  a  noble  family,  she  began  on  her  father's  estates 
the  education  of  the  peasants  and  other  social  re- 
forms These,  earned  into  a  larger  field,  brought 
her  over  30  years  of  imprisonment  and  of  exile  in 
Siberia  Released  from  exile  by  Kerensky  after 
the  Revolution  of  1917,  she  returned  to  Russia, 
but  finding  herself  out  of  sympathy  with  the  later 
Bolshevik  regime,  she  left  the  country  Her  letters 
and  memoirs  were  edited  by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell 
with  the  title  Little  Grandmother  (1917)  See  her 
autobiographical  Hidden  Springs  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  (1931) 

Breslau  (breVlou)  or  Wroclaw,  Pol  Wroclaw 
(vrdts'waf),  citv  (pop  170,656,  1939  pop  615,000), 
former  capital  of  Lower  Silesia,  on  the  Oder  and 
Ohle  rivers  It  was  transferred  to  Polish  adminis- 
tration in  1945  (see  SILESIA)  Breslau  probably 
was  a  Slavic  settlement  when,  in  the  year  1000,  it 
was  made  an  episcopal  see  subordinate  to  the 
archbishop  of  Gmezno  It  became  (1163)  the 
capital  of  the  duchy  of  Silesia,  ruled  by  a  branch 
of  the  Polish  PIAST  dvnastv  Sacked  by  the  Mon- 
gols in  1 241 ,  Breslau  was  rebuilt  by  German  settlers 
and  developed  as  a  trade  center  Passing  (1336)  to 
Bohemia,  it  came  under  Hapsburg  rule  in  1526, 
and  went  to  Prussia  in  1742  It  grew  considerably 
in  the  19th  cent  ,  both  in  commercial  and  in  indus- 
trial importance,  and  was  the  site  of  two  large 
semiannual  trade  fairs  There  are  metal,  textile, 
food,  and  other  industries  Its  universitv ,  founded 
in  1702,  absorbed  (181 1)  the  university  formerlv  at 
Frankfurt-an-der-Oder  The  city  suffered  heavy 
damage  in  the  Second  World  War  After  1945  the 
German  inhabitants  who  had  stayed  behind  were 
expelled  and  replaced  by  Poles  The  archiepisco- 
pal  see  was  left  vacant  after  1945  Breslau  was 
made  the  capital  of  Wroclaw  prov  (e  9,500  s<j 
mi  ,  pop  1,941,149),  roughly  equivalent  to  former 
Lower  Silesia 

Bressanone  (hras-sdno'na),  Ger  Dnxen  (brlk'sun), 
town  (pop  6,520),  Trentmo-AIto  Adige,  N  Italy, 
on  the  Brenner  road  The  town  has  a  mixed  Ger- 
man and  Italian  aspect  Bressanone  and  its  sur- 
rounding territories  were  ruled  by  prince-bishops 
from  the  llth  cent  In  1803  the  bishopric  was 
secularized  and  passed  to  Austria  as  a  part  of 
Trnor  The  town  passed  to  Italy  with  S  Tyrol  in 
1019  Its  many  Gothic  and  baroque  churches  and 
monasteries  give  it  a  peculiarly  religious  atmos- 
phere 

Bressay  (breVu),  island  (7,419  acres,  pop  452),  off 
N  Scotland,  one  of  the  Shetland  Islands  It  is  E  of 
Mainland  island,  with  Bressay  Sound  between 
Bresse  (brcs),  region,  K  France,  between  the  Am  and 
Saone  rners,  now  in  Am  dept  Bourg-en-Bresse  is 
the  capital  A  nch  agricultural  district,  it  is  famous 
for  its  chickens  and  has  splendid  wines,  e  g , 
Moulm-a-Vent  To  the  south  is  the  Dombes,  a 
district  dotted  with  thousands  of  ponds,  which  is 
being  gradually  drained  Bresse  was  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Savoy  until  1601,  when  it  was  reded  to 
France  along  with  Bugev  (  a  distnct  between  the 
Am  and  the  Rhone)  and  the  Pays  do  Gcx  All 
three  were  added  to  Burgundy  prov 
Brest,  formerlv  Brest-Litovsk  (bi*st'-lJt6fsk'),  Pol 
Brzesf  nod  Bugiem  (bzhSshch'  nrid  btJog'yfrn), 
city  (1931  pop  48,435),  capital  of  Brest  oblast, 
Belorussia,  on  the  Western  Bug  It  is  an  important 
rail  and  water  transportation  center  Dating  from 
at  least  the  llth  cent  ,  Brest  passed  to  Russia  in 
the  third  partition  of  Poland  (1795)  It  had  been 
ravaged  through  the  centuries  by  Tatars,  Teutonic 
Knights,  and  Swedes,  but  after  its  fortification 
(begun  m  1831)  by  the  Russians  was  considered 
impregnable  The  Germans  took  it  m  1915  and  in 
1918  forced  Russia  to  sign  here  thn  Treaty  of 
Brest-Litovsk  Brest  reverted  to  Poland  in  1921, 
but  was  ceded  to  tho  USSR  m  1945  It  remains 
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an  imnortant  military  center.   In  1596  the  union  Breton  literature  (brg'tun),  m  the  Celtic  language  pontifical.  The  modern  Roman  breviary  (in  Latin) 

o?  tKohsh  OrthSox  and  the  Roman  Catholic  of  Brittany    Until  the  19th  cent  there  were  three  £the  result  of  normalisation  after  the  Council  of 

churches  was  sicned  here  types  of  literature—  songs,  stories,  and  plays,  all  Trent,  some  religious  orders  have  their  own  edi- 

Brest,  town   (pop    02,707),   Fimstere  dept  ,   NW  popular  and  mostly  of  now  forgotten  authorship  turns  i    In  England  the  jSarum  breviary  (i  e    that  of 

France,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  into  the  tip  of  The  play  s  (with  examples  dating  back  to  c  1500)  Salisbury)  was  formerly  used  widely    It  IB  from  the 

Brittany.   It  is  a  port  and  the  chief  naval  station  are  local  imitations  of  the  late  medieval  trench  Sarum  breviary  that  much  of  the  Anglican  morning 

of  France    Brest  dates  from  Gallo-Roman  times,  miracles    They  survived  into  the  19th  cent    As  and  evening  prayer  is  taken    The  breviary  is  pn- 

ita  spacious  landlocked  harbor  was  created  (1631)  elsewhere  m  Europe,  serious  collecting  of  songs  and  manly  for  priests,  who  are  all  required  to  recite  the 

by  Richelieu  and  was  fortified  by  Vauban     In  stories  began  m  Brittany  in  the  19th  cent     The  office  daily 

1694  the  French  here  repulsed  the  English,  and  in  first  collection  of  importance  was  Hersart  de  la  Breviary  of  Alanc  (a'lurfk),  Visigothic  code  of  Ro- 

1794  the  English  under  Lord  Howe  defeated  the  Villomargue,  whose  carefully  edited  Barzas  Breiz,  man  law  issued  (506)  by  King  Alanc  II  for  his 


Engli 
French  fleet     I 


s     uner     or  ,  , 

n  the  Second  World  War  the  Ger-     an   anthology   of   poems,    was   attacked   as   was      Roman  subjects  in  Spam  and  S  Gaul     It  is 

st  a  submarine  base    Their  heavily     Macpherson's  Ossian    The  old  profession  of  ballad      known  as  the  Lex  Romana  Visigothorum     B 


also 
Based 


landscapes  are  painted  with  hdelity  to  nature,  par- 
ticularly m  the  treatment  of  perspective  and  atmos- 
pheric effects  Among  them  are  A  Scene  in  Holland 
near  Arnheim,  Wild  November  Comes  at  Last,  Storm 
on  an  English  Moor,  and  New  England  Scene 


mans  made  Bres   a  sua 

fortified  submarine  pens  were  subjected  to  terrific     singing  and  storytelling  scarcely  survived  the  early  largely  on  the  THEODOSIAN  CODE  and  accompanied 

aerial  bombardment,  and  while  the  pens  showed      20th  cent     A  cultivated  literature  began  in  the  by  valuable  commentaries,  it  was  intended  to  con- 

but  a  few  cracks   the  city  itself  was  almost  de-     mid-19th    cent  ,    mainly    in    stones    and    verse  cihate  the  Roman  element  of  the  population  with 

stroyed  The  German  garrison,  after  a  costly  siege,      Auguste  BRIZEUX,  whose  French  provincial  verse  the  Germanic  element,  which  was  under  the  au- 

which  added  to  the  damage    capitulated  to  U  S       had  some  reputation,  was  the  best-known  poet  to  thonty  of  the  earlier  code  issued  by  EURIC     Al- 

use  his  native  Breton     Other  poets  were  J   Guii-  though  both  codes  were  later  superseded  by  the 

lome,  Prosper  Proux,  and  Emil  Ernault     In  the  Forum  Judicum  of  King  UECESWINTH,  the  Breviary 

20th  cent   a  strong  effort  developed  to  encourage  remained  influential  in  preserving  Roman  law  in 

Bretous  to  use  their  own  language,  which  was  giv-  the  south  and  east  of  France    See  GERMANIC  LAWS 

mg   way   increasingly   to   French      Part  of   this  Brevoort,   James  Renwick,    1832-1918,    American 

movement   was  directed,  especially   by   Francois  landscape  painter,  b    Westchester  co  ,  N  Y     His 

Vall6e  and  Hoparz  Hfirnon,  toward  expanding  the  *       '                             .......... 

Breton  vocabulary  into  adequacy  for  translating 
any  type  of  work    A  more  strictly  artistic  interest 
characterizes  the  works  of  others,  including  the 

storytellers   Jakez    Rion    and    Yves    Dr6zen,    the  ______  _..„  _____________  ______________ 

playwright  Tanguy  Malemanche,  and  Xavier  de  Brewer,  Ebenezer  Cobham,  1810-97,  English  clorgy- 

Langlais  and  Louis  Le  Floc'h,  poets  as  well  as  prose  man  and  wutet    He  compiled  many  reference  works, 

writers,  and,  in  the  aberrant  dialect  of  the  Vannes  some  of  which  passed  through   several  editions 

reatv  with  the  UKRAINE  set  up     district,  the  poets  J    P   CAU  OC'H  and  Robert  Le  These  include  A  Guide  to  Scientific  Knowledge  (I860), 

-      -     -             '  ~         "          '        Masson    and    the    storytellers   Louis   and   Louise  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable   (1870),  Reader  * 

Herneu  and  Louis  Heno    A  few  Bieton  works  have  Handbook  of  Famous  Names  in  Fiction  (1880),  and 

,.u  »-»-«»,  V>«UI-H»,  »««  n»  ~~a,.,<,,  »».OT  ---      boon  translated  into  French    Most  of  the  works  of  Historic  Note  Book  (1891) 

suate  the  Ukraine  and  to  allow  Germany  to     Anatole  Le  Braz,  a  connoisseur  of  Breton  life  and  Brewer,  industrial  city  (pop  6,510),  8  Maine,  on  the 

inv    Bolorussia     ceded    Kara,    Ardahan,    and      letters,  have  boon  translated  into  English  Penobscot  opposite  Baiigor,  settled  1770,  me  as  u 

Py        -    -              -                 '                    '           ------------     ------    '  -------  '    brutdno),    1778-1862,  town  1812,  as  a  city  1889    It  has  pulp  and  papei 

________  „  __________     ...  ,...  armed  (1825)  the  first  mills 

successful  tracheotomy  for  laryngeal  diphtheria,  brewing   see  BEER. 

wrote  a  treatise  (1826)  distinguishing  between  scar-  firewater,  Sir  David,  1781-1868,  Scottish  physicist 

let  fever  and  diphtheria  (which  he  named),  de-  and  natural  philosopher,  noted  for  researches  into 

smbed  tvphoid  fever,  and  stated  (1855),  the  germ  the  polarization  of  light     His  dioptric  system  of 

theory  of  disease   (later  established  largely  as  a  ........                   '     ^  J  L 

result  of  Pasteur's  wotk) 


which  added  to  the  damage,  capn 
troops  on  Sept  20,  1944 

Brest-Litovsk,  Treaty  of  (br?st'-llt6fsk'),  separate 
peace  treaty  signed  by  Soviet  Russia  and  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  March  3.  1918,  at  Brest-Litovsk  (now 
BREST,  Belorusaia)  Subsequent  to  the  separate 
armistice  of  Dec  5,  1917,  long,  bitter  negotiations 
were  conducted  by  Leon  Trotsky  for  Russia, 
Richard  von  Kdhlmann  for  Germany,  and  Count 
Ottokar  Czernin  for  Austria-Hungary  Trotsky  at 
one  point  suspended  negotiations,  but  Germany  re- 
sumed warfare,  and  the  Soviets — on  the  insistence 
of  Lenin — accepted  the  German  ultimatum,  which 
set  conditions  even  harsher  than  at  first  Before 
making  peace  with  Russia  the  Central  Powers 
signed  (Feb  9)  a  treaty  with  the  UKRAINE,  set  up 
as  a  separate  state  In  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk, 
Russia  recognized  the  independence  of  Poland,  the 
Baltic  states,  Georgia,  and  the  Ukraine,  agreed  to 
evaci 

Batum  to  ^Turkey, 'and  promised  to  pay  a  large   Bretonneau,    Pierre    (pyci'    

indemnity      The  general  armistice  of   Nov     11,      Fiench  physician     Ho  performed  (1825)  the  first 
1918,  forced  Germany  to  renounce  the  treaty,  and 
Russia  also  declared  it  null  and  vend    The  western 
frontiers  of  Russia  were  later  agreed  upon  by  a  ser- 
ies of  separate  treaties    SeeJ  W  Wheeler-Bennett, 
The  Forgotten  Peace  (American  ed  ,  1939) 
Brethren.  For  Brethren  m  Christ,  see  RIVER  BRFTH- 


improved  lighthouse  illumination  was  adopted  by 
the  English  government     He  is  generally  credited 


BEN,   for  Brethren   of  Christ,   see   CHRISTADLL-    Breton  Succession,  War  of  the,  1341-64      Duke     with  the  invention  of  the  kaleidoscope     For  21 


PHIANS,  for  Church  of  the  Brethren  and  for  C< 
man  Baptist  Brethren,  see  DUNKARDS,  for  Hut- 
tenan  Brethren,  see  HUTTERISCHE  COMMUNITY, 
for  Moravian  Brethren,  see  MORAVIAN  CHURCH, 
for  Plymouth  Brethren,  see  PLYMOUTH  BRETHREN, 
for  River  Brethren  and  Yorker  Brethren,  see 
RIVER  BRETHREN 

Brltogny,  Treaty  of  (bratFnye').  1360,  concluded  by 
England  and  France  at  Br6tigny,  a  village  near 
Chartros,  France  It  marked  a  low  point  in  French 
fortunes  in  the  HUNDRED  YE  \RB  WAR  John  II,  set 
free  by  the  English  at  the  price  of  3,000,000  gold 
crowns,  ceded  to  Edward  III  (without  exacting 
feudal  homage)  Poitou,  Aunis,  Saintonge,  Angou- 
mois,  Guienne,  Gascony.  Calais,  and  other  terri- 
tories The  peace  did  not  last,  and  by  1373  all  but 
the  Bordeaux  district  had  been  reconquered  by 
Du  Guesclm 

Breton,  Andr6  (adra'  ibruto'),   1896-,  French  sur- 


John  III  of  BntUny  died  in  1341  without  heirs 
The  succession  was  contested  by  his  younger  broth- 
er, John  de  Montfort,  who  was  backed  by  Edward 
III  of  England,  and  by  CHARTS  OF  BLOIS,  who 
had  married  Jeanne  de  Penthievro,  a  me<e  of  the 
late  duke  Charles  and  Jeanne  wore  backed  by 
Philip  VI,  John  II,  and  Charles  V  of  France  The 
resulting  war,  which  was  an  important  episode  of 
the  HUNDRED  YEARS  WAR,  ended,  after  several 


yeais  he  was  principal  of  the  United  College  of  St 
Salvator  and  St  Leonard,  m  St  Andrews,  Scotland, 
and  in  1859  he  became  principal  of  the  Umv  of 
Edinburgh  Brewster  was  a  steady  contributor  to 
scientific  publications  Included  in  his  numerous 
writings  are  A  Treatise  on  Optics  (1831),  Life  of  Sit 
Isaac  Newton  (1828),  More  Worlds  than  One  (1854), 
and  his  fuller  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and 
Discoveries  o/  Sir  Isaac  Qfewton  (1855) 


truces,  with  the  battle  of  Auray  (1364),  in  which    Brewster,   William,   1567--1644,   English  separatist 


Charles  of  Blois  was  defeated  and  killed,  despite 
the  support  of  his  faithful  follower,  Bcrtrand  DU 
GUESCLIN  The  Montfort  heir  was  recognized  by 
France  as  rightful  ruler  of  Brittany  An  attempt 
(1378-79)  by  Charles  V  to  confiscate  Brittany  for 
the  French  crown  met  the  resistance  of  the  Bretons, 
including  Jeanne  de  Pentluevre,  and  failed  Du 
Guesclm,  who  commanded  the  royal  army,  made 
no  serious  effort  to  subdue  Bioton  resistance 


realist  poet,  novelist,  and  critic     Espousing  Dada-    Brett,    Reginald    Baliol,    2d    Viscount    Esher     see 
m,  he  wrote  Les  Champs  magnetviues  (1921),  an      EsHEH.JtECiiNAU.  BALIOL  BRETT,  2o  VISCOUNT 


and  Plymouth  colonist  After  studying  briefly  at 
Cambridge  he  became  the  chief  member  of  the 
congregation  at  Sciooby  whu  h  separated"  from 
the  Anglican  Church  in  1606,  the  members,  aftei 
their  migration  to  Holland  in  1608,  were  known  a-, 
Pilgrims  On  his  press  at  Leiden  he  printed  a  num- 
ber of  religious  books  and  tracts  which  were  dis- 
tributed throughout  England  Returning  to  Eng- 
land in  1617,  he  helped  make  arrangements  for  the 
Pilgrim  migration  to  Ainenc  a  and  in  1620  embarked 
on  the  Mayflower  with  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  two 


example  of  unconscious  writing  in  which  he  col-  Bretton  Woods  Conference,  name  commonly  given  indentured  boys  firewater,  an  elder  of  the  church 
laborated  with  Philippe  Soupault,  and  a  collection  to  the  United  Nations  Monetary  and  Financial  since  Leiden  days,  was  the  sole  religious  leader  ol 
of  essays,  Lea  Pas  perdits  (1924)  He  then  turned  Conference,  held  (July  1-22,  1944)  at  Bretton  the  Plymouth  Colony  until  1629,  but  since  he  was 


to  surrealism,  issuing  two  manifestoes  (1924,  1930),      Woods,  N  H  ,  in  the  White  Mts    The  conference  not  ordained,  he  confined  his  ministry  to  services 

•       '                            resulted  in  the  creation  of  an  International  Mon-  of  prayer  and  praise  only    Although  he  held  no  lay 

etary  Fund  ($8,800,000,000),  to  promote  interna-  offices,  he  was  very  influential,  being  one  of  the 

tional  monetary  cooperation,  and  of  an  Interna-  eight  who  undertook  (1627)  to  discharge  the  debt 

tional  Bank  for  lloconstruc  tion  and  Development  to  the  colony's  backers    See  G  F.  Wilhson,  Saints 

(authorized   capital,   $10,000,000,000)      In  Sept,  and  Strangers  (1946) 

1946,  they  began  operating,  with  44  member  states,  Brewster,  William,  1851-1919,  Ameiican  ormtholo- 


and  became  an  extreme  advocate  of  subconscious 
expression  Nadja  ( 1 928) ,  a  novel,  is  autobiograph- 
ical He  also  wrote  Qu'est-ce  quc  le  surrealwmef 
(1934,  Eng  tr  ,  What  Is  ijuirealumt  1936) 
Breton,  Jules  Adolphe  Aim  6  Louis  (zhlll'  adolf '  urn  a' 
Iwe'),  1827-1906,  French  pamtei  of  rustic  scenes 


and  peasant  life    Well  known  are  The  Return  of  the  of  the  larger  states  of  the  UNITED  NATIONS  only 

Gleaners  and  Blessing  the  Fields  (Luxembourg  Mus  ,  Argentina  and  the  USSR  had  failed  to  join 

Pans),  Song  of  the  Lark,  (Art  lust  .  Chicago),  and  Breuer,  Josef  (yo'zfif  broi'ur),  1842-1925,  Austrian 

Religious  Procession  in  Brittany  and  Peasant  Girl  physician     Ho  was  the  first  to  use  (1880-82)  the 

Knitting  (Metropolitan  Mus  )    Breton  wus  also  the  cathartic  method  to  cure  hysteria  His  therapy  and 

author  of  two  autobiographies    See  Marms  Vachon,  theory,  when  developed  by  I?REUD,  became  psy- 

Jules  Breton  (1899,  in  French)  choanalysis 


gist,  b  Wakefiold,  Mass  His  fine  collection  of 
North  American  birds  is  housed  at  Harvard  He 
wrote  several  volumes  on  birds,  including  Bird 
Migration  (1886)  and  Birds  of  Cambridge  (1906) 
He  kept  journals  of  observations  made  at  his  Con- 
cord sanctuary,  from  these  were  compiled  October 
Farm  (1936)  and  Concord  River  (1937) 


Breton, Nicholas  (br'gt'n),  1551  '-c  1623,  English  poet    Breuer,  Marcel  Lajos  (broi'ur),  1902-,  architect  and    Brewster.    1  Resort  town  (pop  827),  SE  Mass  ,  01 


and  miscellaneous  writer  of  great  tange  and  pro- 
lificity  His  Passionate  Shepherd  (1604)  and  his 
lyrics  in  England's  Helicon  (1600)  represent  his  l>est 
work  See  A  Mad  World  My  Masters  and  Other 
Prose  Works  (ed  by  Ursula  Kentish-Wright,  2 
vols ,  1929) ,  N  E  Monroe,  Nicholas  Breton  as  a 
Pamphleteer  (1929) 
Bret6n  de  los  Herreros,  Manuel  (manw&l'  brutchi' 


furniture  designer,  b  Hungary     During  the  1920s  Cape  Cod,  settled  1656,  me   1803    2  Village  (pop 

he  was  associated,  both  as  student  and  as  teacher,  1,863),  SE  N  Y  ,  W  of  Danbury,  Conn  ,  settled 

with  the  Bauhaus  in  Germany    He  was  a  practicing  1850,  me   1894    It  is  a  trade  center  for  a  rural  and 

architect  m  Germany,  England,  and  other  coun-  summer-residential  area     James  Kent  was  born 

tries  from  1928  to  1937    Breuer  became  associate  near  here    3  Village  (pop  1,534),  NE  Ohio,  SW  of 

professor  of  architecture  at  Harvard  Umv  in  1937  Canton 

and  was  a  partner  of  Walter  Gropms  from  1937  Brewton,  city  (pop  3,323),  co  seat  of  Escambia  co  , 

Ireton  de  los  Herreros,  Manuel  inunw&r  braton'     to  1942  S  Ala  ,  near  the  Conecuh  and  the  Fla  line    It  is  a 

dft  15s  gr-r&'rds),  1796-1873,  Spanish  playwright    Breughel,  family  of  painters  see  BRUKGEL  lumbering  and  agricultural  center    Fort  Crawford 

and  poet     He  wrote  over  300  lyrical  and  satirical    Brevard  (brhurd'),  town  (pop    3,0bl),  co   seat  of  was  established  hero  m  1818 

compositions,  of  which  the  most  famous  was  Sdtira     Transylvania  co  ,  W  N  C  ,  in  the  Blue  Ridge  SSW  Brezina,  Otokar,  Czech  Bfezina  (tVtakar  behS'ama), 

contra  Uu  costumbrea  del  sigh  XIX  [satire  on  19th-     of  Asheville  and  near  the  S  C  line,  me   1867    It  is  1868-1929,    Czech    lyric   poet   of   the   symbolist 

century  customs],  about  100  original  plays,  and     a  resort,  with  hosiery  and  cotton  mills     Brevard  '      '    --•----••                  ^    ,___  r_L m, 

about  70  adaptations  and  translations  of  foreign     College   (junior,  coeducational)   is  here     Pisgah 
plays     In  1847  he  was  appointed  director  of  the      National  Forest  is  near  by 

Bibhoteca  Nacionai  at  Madrid    Some  of  the  com-    breviary  (bre'vee>*e,  bifiv'-)   [Latin, -shortening], 
odies  that  made  him  the  most  popular  dramatist  of     m  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  prayer  book  con- 


-, 

school,  whose  real  name  is  Vaclav  Jebavy  The 
first  collection  of  his  poetry,  Mysterious  Distances, 
was  published  in  1895  Four  other  volumes  fol- 
lowed,  the  last  m  1901,  and  then  the  flow  of  mystic, 
highly  imaginative  verse  ceased.  Although  he  is 


his  tune  are  A  Madrid  me  vueleo  (1828),  Marcela     taming  all  that  is  necessary  for  reciting  the  divine     one  of  the  greatest  of  Czech  poets,  none  of  his 


office  (i  e  ,  the  canonical  hours)  throughout  the     work  has  been  translated  into  English. 

year    The  directions  for  Mass  are  in  the  MISSAL,   Brian  Bora  or  Brian  Boroimhe  (both:  brl'un  or 


(1831),  Muerete—y  vtras'  (1837),  La  escuela  de  las 

caaadas   (1842),    and   La  escuela  del  matnmoMO  .,„„. .-. , — 

(1852)    They  are  witty  and  humorous  sketches  of  for  other  sacraments  and  for  various  services,  in  the  bren',  buroo'  or  bur6')  [Irish,  -Brian  of  the  toroma 

the  middle  class  of  Madrid.  ritual,  and  for  the  special  services  of  bishops,  m  the  or  kme  counting,  from  a  tnbute  he  levied],  9627- 

Crots  reference*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  (Mfo  I. 


1014,  high  king  of  Ireland.  He  came  of  the  royal 
house  of  Munster  and  at  first  ruled  only  Co  Clare 
and  Co.  Tipperary  but  then  subjugated  all  Mun- 
ster, extended  his  power  over  Lemster,  and  in  1002 
became  btgh  king  of  Ireland  by  right  of  conquest 
As  his  power  increased,  relations  with  the  Norse 
rulers  on  the  Irish  coast  grew  steadily  worse 
Hitnc,  king  of  the  Dublin  Norse,  formed  against 
Brian  a  coalition  of  Norse  of  Ireland,  the  Hebrides, 
the  Orkneys,  and  Iceland  as  well  as  Brian's  Irish 
enemies  On  Good  Fnday  (April  23),  1014,  Brian 
met  and  annihilated  the  allies  at  Clontarf  near 
Dublin  Soon  afterward  he  was  murdered  in  his 
tent  Brian's  victory  broke  the  Norse  power  in 
Ireland  forever,  but  also  destroyed  the  unity  he  had 
achieved 

Briancon  (broaso'),  town  (pop  3,483),  Hautes-Alpes 
dept ,  SE  France,  m  the  Dauphm6  Alps  near  the 
Italian  border  The  fortifications  and  the  church 
were  built  (17th  cent )  by  Vauban 
Briand,  Ariatide  (arched'  brSa'),  1862-1932,  French 
statesman  A  lawyer  arid  a  Socialist,  he  entered  the 
chamber  of  deputies  in  1902  Having  helped  to 
draft  the  law  (1902)  for  the  separation  of  Church 
and  state,  he  was  made  (1906)  minister  of  education 
and  worship  to  execute  it  He  was  ejected  from  the 
Socialist  party  for  participating  in  a  bourgeois  cab- 
inet but  clung  to  his  convictions  and  in  1909  be- 
came premier  for  the  first  of  11  times  His  liberal- 
ism laid  him  open  to  attacks  from  both  right  and 
left  throughout  the  rest  of  his  career  One  of  the 
outstanding  advocates  of  peace,  Bnand  neverthe- 
less headed  (1915-17)  two  successive  coalition 
cabmeta  in  the  First  World  War  until  the  attacks 
of  Clemenceau  prevailed  After  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  for  peace,  Bnand  retired,  and  m 
1921  emerged  aa  a  leading  advocate  of  international 
cooperation  The  cabinet  ho  headed  in  1021  fell 
because  of  his  unpopular  criticism  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  and  his  moderate  demands  at  interna- 
tional conferences  However,  Briand  alwa\s  up- 
held the  French  demand  for  security  As  foreign 
minister  from  1925  to  1932  he  was  the  chief  archi- 
tect of  the  Lot  AHNO  PACI  (1925)  and  the  KKLLOGO- 
BRIAND  PAC  r  (1928),  and  he  shared  the  1926  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  with  Gustav  Strcsemann  An  impres- 
sive orator,  Bnand  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
League  of  Nations  He  advocated  a  plan  for  a 
1 i  nited  States  of  Europe  See  biographies  bv  Valen- 
tine Thomson  (19,30)  and  Georges  Suarez  (3  vols  , 
1938-39, in  *  rench) 
briar  see  BKIER 

Bnarchff  Manor,  residential  village  (pop  1,830),  SE 
NY,  m  Westchester  co  ,  near  Opining,  settled 
189b,  me  1902  Bimroliff  Junior  College  (foi  girls) 
and  Edgewood  Park  school  for  giils  are  here 
Bnareus  (brl&'rous),  m  Gieek  religion,  hundred- 
handed  monster,  also  called  Aegaeon 
bribery,  conupt  tendering  or  receiving  of  anything 
of  value  in  return  for  official  action  Anv  attempt 
to  influence  an  officer  in  his  official  conduct  b\  the 
offer  of  an  award  is  bribery  An  attempt  to  Rive  a 
bribe,  even  if  it  is  not  taken,  and  a  solicitation  of  a 
bribe  bv  an  officer,  even  if  it  its  not  given,  are  both 
punishable  as  bribery  At  common  law  only  a  mis- 
demeanor, bribery  has  been  made  a  felon\  bv  stat- 
ute in  many  juriHchctions  of  the  United  States 
It  has  also  been  extended  to  cover  corrupt  influ- 
encing of  persons  other  than  officials  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  or  the  exercise  of  their  rights 
— e  g  ,  voters,  witnesses,  labor  representatives,  par- 
ticipants in  games  or  sports,  and  business  agents 
and  employees  Bribery  generally  differs  from  tx- 
TOBTION  in  that  it  requires  a  voluntary,  not  a 
coerced,  payment  and  in  that  it  requires  the  doing 
of  an  unlawful  act 

brick,  universally  used  stiuctural  material  which, 
m  modern  times,  is  made  by  pressing  clay  into 
blocks  and  burning  them  to  the  requisite  hardness 
in  a  kiln  Bricks  m  their  most  primitive  form  were 
not  burned,  but  were  hardened  by  being  dried  in 
the  sun.  In  that  form  they  were  utilized  during 
many  centuries  and  are  usen  even  today  in  regions 
with  the  proper  climate  Bricks  probably  existed 
in  times  of  which  no  record  remains  Examples 
from  approximately  5,000  years  ago  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Tigris-Euphrates  basin,  and  the  an- 
cient races  occ  upying  this  region  may  have  been  the 
first  users  of  brick  In  Babylonia  there  was  a  lack 
of  both  timber  and  stone,  and  the  thick  clay  de- 
posited bv  the  overflowing  rivers  was  the  only 
material  adapted  to  building  The  Persians  and 
the  Assyrians  used  sun-dried  blocks  of  clay  for  walls 
of  great  thickness,  facing  them  with  a  protective 
coating  of  burned  bricks  The  Egyptians  and  the 
Greeks  used  bricks  to  only  a  limited  extent,  as  they 
had  access  to  plentiful  supplies  of  stone  and  marble 
The  Romans  manufactured  burned  bricks  in  enor- 
rr.ous  quantities  and  gave  them  an  important  role 
aa  a  basic  structural  material  for  both  simple  and 
sumptuous  buildings  all  through  the  Roman  Em- 
pire Brick  played  an  important  part  in  early 
Christian  architecture  until  the  decline  of  the  em- 
pire Whereas  the  Romans  had  usually  concealed 
their  brickwork  beneath  a  decorative  facing  of  stone 
or  marble,  the  Byzantines  devised  a  technique  for 
exposing  the  brick  itself  and  giving  it  a  full  deco- 
rative expression  This  in  the  10th  cent  influenced 
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the  Romanesque  buildings,  and  the  rich  and  ver- 
satile bnck  styles  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  thus 
launched,  attaining  especially  good  results  in  Lom- 
bardy  and  in  Germany,  with  bricks  molded  or 
carved  into  many  special  shapes  and  arranged  in 
immensely  varied  patterns    With  the  coming  of  the 
Renaissance,  brick  architecture  developed  into  great 
effectiveness  in  England    Since  the  Middle  Ages, 
brickwork  has  been  in  constant  use  everywhere, 
adapting  itself  to  every  sort  of  construction  and  to 
every  change  of  architectural  style     Good  bricks 
are  practically  indestructible  by  fire  or  atmospheric 
action  and  more  durable  than  stone    Bricks  were 
being  produced  in  the  American  colonies  in  the 
early  years  of  the  17th  cent ,  and  through  the  17th 
and  18th  cent    the  craftsmanship  in  bricks  and 
brick  buildings  was  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
same  period  in  England    At  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  cent ,  mechanical  processes  began  to  be  pat- 
ented and  by  the  latter  half  of  the  century  had 
almost  entirely  replaced  the  am  lent  hand-fashion- 
ing methods    Contemporary  bricks  are  rectangular 
blocks  with  the  standard  dimensions  of  about  2J^ 
by  3%  by  8  in     American  manufacturers  produce 
an  enormous  variety  for  widely  different  purposes. 
bridal  wreath,  sec  SPIRAEA 
Bride,  Saint,  see  BRIDGET,  SAINT 
Bridewell  (brld'wul)  [for  St  Bride's  well],  parish  of 
central  London,  England,  between  Fleet  St    and 
the  Thames     The  Bridewell  house  of  correction, 
heie  until  1864,  was  on  the  site  of  a  palace  built  by 
Henry  VIII  and,  earlier  still,  of  a  Norman  tower 
bridge.     In   ancient    times   and    among   pnmitivo 
peoples  a  log  was  thrown  across  a  stream,  or  two 
vines  or  woven  fibrous  ropes  (the  upper  for  a  hand- 
hold and  the  lower  for  a  footwalk)  were  thrown 
across,  to  serve  as  a  bridge     Later,  arched  struc- 
tures of  stone  or  brick  were  used,  traces  of  these, 
built  from  2000  to  4000  B  C  ,  have  been  found  in 
Palestine     The  Romans  built  long  arched  spans, 
many  of  which  are  still  standing     In  England  the 
rather  crude  arched  stone  bridges  had  heavy  piers 
(intermediate  supports)  which  were  a  great  ob- 
struction to  river  traffic,   and  the  roadway    was 
often  lined  with  small  shops     In  the  early  days  m 
the  United  States,  since  wood  was  abundant  and 
cheap,  the  arched  type  of  bridge  did  not  develop 
Wood  is  now  seldom  used,  since  a  wooden  bridge  is 
subject  both  to  dec-ay  and  to  destruction  bv  fire 
i  In  the  middle  part  of  the  1 9th  c  ent  many  bridges 
were  built  of  cast  and  wrought  iron     Robert  Ste- 
phenson  designed  and  built  the  bridge  ac  ross  Menai 
Strait  m  North  Wales  (1850)     Another  bridge  of 
this  tv  pe  is  Victoria  Bridge  ac  ross  the  St  Lawrence 
at  Montreal      The  disadvantage  of  cast  iron  for 
bridges  is  its  low  tensile  strength    The  development 
of  the  Bessemer  process  for  converting  cast  iron 
into  steel  revolutionized  bndgebuildmg    It  became 
possible  to  design  framed  structures  with  greater 
ease  and  flexibility     The  use  of  the  TRUSS,  in  vari- 
ous forms,  soon  became  common  practice  and  led 
to  the  vast  structures  of  modern  times     Modern 
steel  bridges  are  of  many  ty  pes     The  panel-truss 
bridge  usually  consists  of  a  pair  or  more  of  parallel 
trusses,  suitably  biacod,  supporting  a  road  on  trans- 
verse beams    A  center-swing  bridge  ia  one  which  is 
mounted  on  a  pier  m  the  center  of  a  stream  or  span, 
and  can  be  mechanically  swung  in  the  direction 
of  the  river  to  allow  water-borne  traffic  to  pass 
through     The  CANTILFVLH  bridge  has  long  been  a 
favorite  for  long  spans     It  is  generally  supported 
on  two  piers  and  two  abutments  (end  supports) 
It  has  many  advantages  it  is  very  rigid,  the  stresses 
in  all  its  members  can  readilv    and  definitely    be 
determined,  and  it  lends  itself  ideally  to  erection 
without  the  use  of  any  temporary  support    One  of 
the  first  and  best  examples  of  this  type  of  c  onstruc- 
tum  is  the  bridge  over  the  Forth  at  Queensferry, 
Scotland     Two  others  are  the  Queenshoro  Bridge 
in  New  York  and  the  St  Lawrence  River  Bridge  at 
Quebec    The  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  is  a  pair  of  cables, 
or  series  of  cables,  passed  across  a  river,  securely 
anchored  to  piers  at  each  side,  and  supporting  a 
roadway    A  few  of  the  larger  suspension  bridges  m 
the  United  States  are  the  Brooklyn,  Wilhamsburg, 
and  Bear  Mountain  bridges,  the  Ambassador  Bridge 
across  the  Detroit  river  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  the  Delaware  river  bridge  at  Phila- 
delphia, the  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BRIDGE  across 
the  Hudson  river,  and  the  GOLDEN  GATE  BRIDGE 
The  steel-arch  bridge  is  exemplified  by  that  over 
the  Kill  Van  Kull  at  Bavonne,  N  J     The  vertical 
lift  bridge  (see  Tin  BOROUGH  BRIDGE)  consists  of  a 
simple  span  of  the  truss  type,  suspended  between 
steel  towers  with  wire  ropes    It  is  used  over  short 
spans  wheie  intermittent  river  traffic  has  to  be 
maintained     The  bridge  13  counterweighted  and 
raised  between  the  towers  when  necessary,  hoisting 
machinery  being  installed  m  the  structure     The 
bascule,  or  quadrant,  bridge,  also  used  for  short 
spans  across  streams,  consists  of  a  rigid  bridge  of 
the  trussed  type,  resting  free  on  a  pier  on  one  side 
of  the  stream  and  mounted  on  a  heavy  quadrant 
on  the  other    It  is  counterweighted  and  is  designed 
to  roll  back  on  the  quadrant,  lifting  the  bridge  clear 
of  the  stream    A  series  of  bridges  for  conveying  a 
roadway  or  railroad  across  low-lying  ground  or 
across  water  is  termed  a  VIADUCT     In  the  trans- 
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portation  of  men  and  equipment  during  war,  where 
the  means  of  crossing  a  stream  or  river  is  either 
nonexistent  or  has  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy, 
military  bridges  play  a  vital  part  Sometimes  they 
have  been  of  the  trestle  tv  pe,  built  from  any  avail- 
able material,  or  of  the  PONTOON  type  See  also 
DRAWBRIDGE  See  Archibald  Black,  The  Story  of 
Bridge*  (1936). 

bndge,  a  card  game,  derived  from  WHIST,  played 
with  52  cards  by  four  players  who  are  divided  into 
partners  In  the  oldest  form,  bridge  whist,  now 
rarely  played,  the  dealer  or  his  partner  names  the 
trump  suit  or  "no  trumps  "  This  form  of  bridge 
was  played  in  the  Middle  East  m  the  19th  cent 
and  spread  to  Europe  and  America  In  another 
variation,  developed  by  the  British  in  India  in  the 
early  1900s,  the  highest  bidder  names  trumps  The 
game  was  originated  for  three  players,  but  new 
rules  and  a  fourth  hand  were  added  by  the  Bath 
Club  and  the  Portland  Club  of  London  Auction 
bridge  was  extremely  popular  in  England  and 
America  for  26  years  The  term  budge  now  usually 
means  contract  bridge,  a  form  of  auction  bridge 
developed  by  Harold  S  Vanderbilt  of  New  York 
in  1925  The  rules  encourage  the  player  to  make 
the  best  possible  bid  on  every  hand  After  1927 
the  popularity  of  contract  bridge,  owing  much  to 
the  activities  of  Ely  CULBERTSON,  waa  phenom- 
enal, thousands  of  clubs  were  formed,  inter- 
national tournaments  were  held,  and  books  and 
newspaper  articles  on  the  subject  were  read  with 
great  interest  The  bridge  craze  has  sine  e  subsided 
somewhat,  but  tournaments  and  newspaper  col- 
umns continue,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  game  is 
still  almost  a  soc  lal  necessity  in  many  circles  of  the 
English-speaking  world  The  Whist  Club  of  New 
York  and  the  American  Contract  Bridge  League 
issued  a  new  code  of  laws  in  1943,  and  new  inter- 
national contract  bridge  rules  went  into  effect  on 
Oct  1,  1948  See  R  L  Frey,  od ,  The  New 
Complete  Hoyle  (1947) 
Bndgeburg,  Out  see  FORT  EHIB 
Bndgend  (brld'jcnd'),  uiban  district  (pop  10,029), 
Glamorganshire,  Wales,  on  the  Ogwr  river  It  is  a 
cattle  market  and  manufactuies  electric  trans- 
formers and  Pharmaceuticals  There  are  remains  of 
an  ancient  Norman  castle  and  a  12th-century 
fortified  church 

Bndge  of  Sighs,  covered  stone  bridge  in  Venice, 
Italy,  built  in  the  16th  cent  to  connect  the  ducal 
palace  with  the  state  prison  The  prisoners  were 
led  over  the  bridge  directly  to  prison  after  trial 
m  the  ducal  palace 

Bndgeport.  1  City  (pop  2,031),  extreme  NE  Ala  , 
on  the  Tennessee  river,  settled  m  the  early  19th 
cent  It  has  lumber  and  textile  mills  2  City  (pop 
147,121),  a  co  seat  of  J  airfield  co  ,  SW  Conn  ,  on 
Long  Island  Sound,  settled  1639  from  Fairfield  and 
Stratford,  me  1830  Harbors  are  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Poquonoc  k  and  in  the  Blac  k  Rock  section  The 
chief  industrial  uU  m  the  state,  it  produces  am- 
munition, sewing  machines,  machinery,  electrical 
equipment,  tools,  hardwaie,  and  other  metal  prod- 
ucts It  is  a  port  of  entry  During  the  Civil  War 
and  the  world  wars  it  was  especially  important 
A  statue  in  Seaside  Park  and  the  Barnum  Institute 
of  Science  and  Histoiy  commemorate  the  showman 
who  lived  here  and  whose  circus  winteied  here 
"General  Tom  Thumb"  (Charles  S  Stratton)  was 
born  here  The  Umv  of  Bridgeport  was  organized 
as  a  junior  college  m  1927  In  1913  the  first  Social- 
ist mayor  and  board  of  aldermen  m  Connecticut 
were  elected  at  Bridgeport  See  Elsie  N  Danen- 
berg.  The  Story  of  Undgepnrt  (1936)  3  City  (pop 
2,143),  SE  111  ,  W  of  Vmcennes,  Ind  ,  in  a  farm  and 
oil  area,  me  1865  4  Cit>  (pop  1,520),  co  seat  of 
Mornll  co  ,  W  Nebr  ,  on  the  North  Platte  below 
Scottsbluff  It  is  a  trade  center  for  an  irrigated 
grazing,  alfalfa,  and  sugar-beet  area  Near  by  are 
the  buttes  Courthouse  Roc  k  and  Jail  Rock  5  Village 
(pop  4,853),  K  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  river  opposite 
Wheeling,  W  Va  ,  laid  out  180b  as  Canton  by 
Ebenezer  Zane,  renamed  1836  6  Borough  (pop 
6,904),  SE  Pa  ,  NW  of  Philadelphia,  settled  1829, 
me  1851  It  has  a  c  oke  plant,  an  ironworks,  and 
woolen  mills  Dolomite  is  mined  here  for  lime  and 
flux  7  Town  (pop  1,735),  N  Texas,  on  the  West 
Fork  of  the  Trinity  and  NW  of  Fort  Worth,  settled 
1873,  me  1913  Coal  mining  was  important  to  the 
town,  which  now  has  a  brick  plant  and  other  minor 
industries  Artificial  Lake  Bridgeport,  a  tort 
Worth  reservoir,  is  near  8  Cattle-shipping  town 
(pop  1,581),  N  W  Va  ,  E  of  Clarksburg,  m  a  grazing 
area,  chartered  1810 

Bndger,  James,  1804-81,  American  fur  trader,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  MOUNTAIN  MEN,  b 
Virginia  He  was  working  as  a  blacksmith  in  St 
Louis  when  he  joined  the  Missouri  river  expedition 
of  William  H  ASHLEY  m  1822  From  that  time 
until  the  fur  trade  declined  in  the  1840s  he  was  a 
trader  and  trapper  in  the  mounams.  getting  to 
know  most  of  the  country  N  of  the  Spanish  New 
Mexico  and  E  of  California  He  was  associated 
with  Thomas  Fitzpatric  k  and  Jedediah  Smith  in 
many  of  their  journey  »,  and  he  is  generally  credited 
with  being  the  first  white  man  to  see  Great  Salt 
Lake  He  was  the  guide  for  the  party  of  Marcus 
Whitman,  and  in  1843  he  and  a  partner,  Louis 
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Vasquez,  opened  Fort  Bridget  on  the  OREGON  1766-1829,  English  clergyman.  His  will  left  £8, 000 
TRAIL  He  there  contributed  greatly  to  the  knowl-  to  whoever  should  write  a  treatise  on  the  goodness 
edge  of  the  Oregon  immigrants,  but  later  he  sold  of  God  as  manifested  m  the  creation  The  executor 
the  post  and  was  a  guide,  notably  to  Gen  A  8  divided  the  sum  among  eight  persons,  whose  essays 
John&ton  on  the  Mormon  campaign  in  1857,  to  an  are  known  as  The  Bndgewater  Treatises  (1833-40) 

expedition  to  the  present  Yellowstone  Park  (a  Bridgewater,  town  (pop  3,445),  SW  N.S  ,  at  the 
region  he  did  much  to  publicise)  in  1858-66,  and  head  of  navigation  on  the  La  Have  uver  and  W  of 
to  the  surveying  party  of  Gon  G  M  Dodge  for  Lunonburg  Its  chief  industry  in  lumbering 

the  Union  Pacific  Hit     Ho  came  to  be  famous  for  Bndgewater    1  Rural  and  lumber  town  (pop  1,267), 
"                " 


his  talk,  was  a  fine  spinner  of  "tall  tales,"  and  was 
one  of  the  most  pic  turesque  figures  of  the  frontier 
See  biographies  by  J  Cecil  Alter  (1925)  and 
Stanley  Vestal  (pseud  of  W  S  Campbell,  1946), 
Bernard  De  Voto,  Across  the  Wide  Missouri  (1947) 
Bridger,  Fort  seo  FORT  BRIDCJER  STATK  PAKK 
Bridges,  Calvin  Biackman,  1889-1938,  American 


NE  Maine,  near  the  N  B  line  N  of  Houlton,  me 
1858  It  is  a  port  of  entry  2  Industrial  town  (pop 
8,902),  SE  Mass  ,  S  of  Boston,  settled  1650,  me 
1656  Shoes,  metal  products,  and  grain  feed  are 
produced  A  state  teachers  college  is  here  3  Bor- 
ough (pop  1,621),  W  Pa  ,  near  tho  junction  of  the 
Ohio  and  Beaver  rivers  NW  of  Pittsburgh,  me  1835 


geneticist,  b  Sihuyler  Falls,  N  Y  ,  grad  Columbia    Bridgman,  Elijah  Coleman,  1801-bl,  first  American 


(BS,  1912,  PhD,  1916)  In  his  research  he 
collaborated  with  T  H  Morgan,  A  H  Sturtevaut 
and  H  /  Muller,  the  group  which  developed  many 
of  the  concepts  of  modern  genetics  through  their 
study  of  the  fruit  fly,  Droaophila  Ho  continued 
with  the  Morgan  group  as  a  research  associate  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  from  1919 


Protestant  missionary  to  China,  b  Bolchertown, 
Mass  ,  grad  Amherst,  1826,  and  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1829  He  seived  as  a  missionary 
m  China  from  1830  until  his  death  His  Chinese 
Chrestomathy  appeared  in  1841 ,  his  Chinese  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  (in  collaboration  with  M  S 
Culbertson)  was  published  posthumously  in  1862 


His  contributions  to  modern  genetics  include  the    Bridgman,  Frederic  Arthur,   1847-1927,^  American 
proof  of  the  chromosome  theory  of  heredity,  formu-  ...          .  ~. 

lation  of  the  theory  of  gemc  balance,  and  the  de- 
tailed study  of  giant  salivary  chromosomes  in  rela- 
tion to  the  positions  of  genet*  He  was  co-author  of 
The  Mechanism  of  Mendelian  Heredity  (1915)  and 
of  a  number  of  works  on  Droaophila 


genre  and  ai  chaoological  pnmtei ,  b  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
He  studied  under  G6r6me  in  Pans,  where  most  of 
his  work  was  done  Among  his  best-known  paint- 
ings are  Funeral  of  a  Mummy,  The  Procession  of  the 
Bull  Apis  (both  Corcoran  Gallery),  and  Awaiting 
His  Master  (Ai  t  Inst ,  Chicago) 


Bridges,   Harry   (Alfred   Renton   Bridges),    1900-,    Bndgman,  Laura,  1829-89,  the  first  blind  deaf-mute 


American  labor  leader,  b  Melbourne,  Australia 
Arriving  (1920)  as  an  immigrant  seaman  in  San 
Francisco,  he  became  a  longshoreman  and  militant 
labor  organizer  Bridges  led  (1934)  the  West  Coast 
maritime  workers'  strike,  which  expanded  into  an 
abortive  general  strike,  and  m  1937  he  became  West 
Coast  director  of  the  (M  O  Proceedings  m  1939 


to  bo  successfully  educated,  b  Hanover,  N  H. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Dr  S  G  HOWE,  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  (now  in  Watertown,  Mass ), 
sho  learned  to  read  and  write  and  to  sew  so  well  that 
she  eventually  became  a  teacher  of  sewing  at  tho 
school,  where  sho  remained  until  her  death  See 
biography  by  Laura  E  Richards  (1928) 


to  deport  him  as  a  Communist  alien  ended  when    Bridgman,  Percy  Williams,  1882-,  American 


he  was  officially  absolved  of  Communist  affiliation 
The  House  passed  (1940)  a  bill  to  deport  him,  but 
it  was  ruled  (1945)  illegal  by  the  Supreme  Court 
He  became  a  citizen  m  1945  Ho  supported  Henry 
Wallace  for  President  m  1948  and  was  ousted  as 
CIO  regional  head  He  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced (1960)  to  a  five-year  term  for  swearing 
falsely  at  his  1945  naturalization  hearing  that  ho 
had  never  been  a  member  of  the  Communist  party 
Bndges,  Robert  Seymour,  1844-1930,  English  poet 
laureate  from  1913,  educated  at  Oxford  and  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  In  1882  he  abandoned 
medical  practice  to  devote  himself  to  writing,  he 
produced  short  lyrics,  long  poems,  dramas  in  verse, 
and  critical  studies  of  Milton  (1893)  and  Keats 
(1895)  In  1918  he  published  the  poems  of  his 
friend  Gerard  Manley  HOPKINS  The  Testament  of 


iiuguiau,  jrerty   niuinnis,  100*— ,  muui  1^0,11  ^uyoi- 

jist,  b  Cambridge,  Mass ,  grad  Harvard  (B  A  , 
1904,  Ph  D  ,  1908)  From  1910  he  taught  at  Har- 
vard, as  professor  from  1919  He  won  tho  1946 
Nobel  Prize  in  Physics  for  his  work  in  high  pres- 
sures He  is  known  also  for  his  studies  of  electric  al 
conduction  in  metals  and  properties  of  crystals 
His  works  include  The  Logic  of  Modern  Physics 
(1927,  reissue,  1946),  Physics  of  High  Pressure 
(1931).  and  Nature  of  Thermodynamics  (1941) 
Bridgnorth,  municipal  borough  (pop  5,151),  Shrop- 
shire, England,  on  the  Severn  and  SE  of  Shrews- 
bury A  stone  bridge  gave  the  town  its  name  Part 
of  the  town  is  on  a  hill  The  main  industry  is 
carpetmakmg  The  castle,  of  which  a  ruined  lean- 
ing tower  remains,  was  built  in  1101,  a  royalist 
stronghold  in  the  civil  war,  it  was  destroyed  by 
parliamentary  forces  in  1646  Richard  Baxter  was 
,urate  here,  and  Thomas  Percy  was  born  here 


Brleg  (br?k)  or  Brzeg  (bihgk),  city  (pop,  7,744, 1939 
pop,  31,419),  Lower  Silesia,  A  trade  center  on  the 
Oder  In  1945  it  was  transferred  to  Polish  admin- 
istration (see  SILBSIA)  Chartered  m  1250,  Bneg 
was  (1311-1675)  the  seat  of  a  principality  under  a 
branch  of  the  PIAST  family  The  castle  (13th  cent  , 
rebuilt  16th  cent ),  the  Renaissance  town  hall,  and 
a  church  (13th-14th  cent )  were  damaged  in  the 
Second  World  War 

Brienne,  Etienne  Charles  Lome'nie  de:  see  LOM£NIB 
I>E  BIUEVNE,  ETIKNNB  CHARLES 

Brienr  (brunts'),  village  (pop  2,637).  Bern  can- 
ton, Switzerland,  on  the  northeast  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Bneius  It  is  a  center  of  the  Swiss  wood- 
carving  industry 

brier  or  briar,  name  sometimes  given  any  thorny 
plant,  more  specifically  the  SWEETBHIER  and  the 
greenbner  (see  SMILAX)  French  brier  or  brierroot 
is  a  name  for  the  root  of  the  European  white  heath 
(Erica  arborea),  used  for  making  brier  pipes  See 
also  SAINT-CLAUDE 

Bneux,  Eugene  (uzh8n'  biSu'),  1858-1932,  French 
dramatist  His  first  great  success  was  the  comedy 
Blanchette  (1892)  He  also  wrote  plays  on  family 
life  and  on  political  or  social  themes  La  Kobe  rouge 
(1900.  Eng  tr  ,  The  Red  Robe),  Matermtt  (1903), 
and  L'Avocat  (1922,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Accused)  are 
among  those  produced  in  English  Leu  Avanes 
(1901)  created  a  sensation  in  Now  York  as  Damaged 
Ooode,  it  was  novelized  by  Upton  Sinclair  Brieux 
was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  See  P  V 
Thomas,  The  Plays  of  Eugtne  Brieux  (1913) 

Briey  (hreV) ,  town  (pop  2,539) ,  Mourthe-et-Moselle 
dept ,  NE  France,  N  of  Nancy  It  is  at  the  center 
of  tho  huge  Briey  iron-ore  basin  (see  LORRAINE) 

Bng  (br6k),  Fr  Brigue  (breg),  town  (pop  3,278), 
Valais  canton,  Switzerland,  at  the  north  entrance 
to  the  Simplon  Tunnel  It  is  a  junction  of  the 
SIMPSON,  LOTBCHBKHC,,  and  Fui  KA  rail  lines 

bng,  two-masted  sailing  vessel,  square-rigged  on 
both  masts  Brigs  have  been  used  in  the  past  for 
coastal  trade  in  most  parts  of  the  world  They  var> 
in  length  between  100  and  115  ft  .  with  tonnages  up 
to  350  A  bngantine  is  somewhat  smaller  and  is  a 
two-masted  vessel,  square-rigged  on  the  foremast 
and  with  a,  fore-and-aft  mainsail  and  a  square  top- 
sail on  the  mainmast  A  hermaphrodite  brig  is 
similar  to  the  bngantine  except  that  she  carries 
fore-and-aft  sails  only  on  the  mainmast,  having  no 
topsail 

Bnga*  see  BRIOUF  AND  TENDE 

brigandage   (brl'gundlj),  robbery,   blackmail,  kid- 


napmg,  and  plundering  committed  by  armed  bands 

xity  in  adrmmstratio: 
morahzation,  economic  or  political  oppression,  and 


Laxity 


tion,  social  and  political  de- 


Beauty   (1929)   is  tho   best-known  long  poem  by  , 

Budges    See  studies  by  Albert  Guerard,  Jr  (1942),    Bridgton,  town  (pop    3,035),  SW  Maine,  NW  of 
and  G  S  Gordon  (1946)  Portland,  settled  1770,  me    1794     It  is  a  resort 

Bndget,  Saint,  4537-523\  Irish  holy  woman  She  is 
often  called  St  Bngid,  St  Bride,  or  St  Bndget 
of  Kildare  Not  much  c  ertam  is  known  of  her,  but 
she  did  found  a  great  monastery  at  Kildare  She  i 


,  , 

,  ,  center  and  produces  lumber  goods 

often  called  St    Bngid,  St   Bride,  or  St   Bndget    Bridgwater,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop    17,139, 

1943  estimated  pop  18,330),  Somerset,  England,  a 


buried  at  Downpatnck  with  St  Patrick  and  St 
Columba,  and  with  them  she  is  a  patron  of  Ireland, 
hence  her  nickname  Mary  of  the  Gael  St  Bndget 


,, 

seaport  on  the  Parrett  The  tides  somewhat  im- 
pede  shipping  The  town's  products  include  ham 
and  bacon,  paints,  dry  batteries,  and  bricks  Tho 
site  of  the  battle  of  Sedgcmoor  (1685)  is  near  here 
' 


is  associated   notably  with  charity   and  justice     Bndlington  (brld'Ungtun,  bur'-),  municipal  borough 

(1931  pop    19,705,  1943  estimated  pop    21,720), 


Devotion  to  her  was  widespread  in  Great  Britain 
before  the  Reformation,  as  witness  many  names, 
eg,,  Bridewell,  Kilbride,  Kirkbride,  and  McBride 
Feast  JVeb  1 

Bridget  of   Sweden,   Saint,  c  1300-1373,  Swedish 
nun     She  was  a  noblewoman  of  the  court    After 


East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England  It  has  a  well- 
protected  harbor  on  Bridlmgton  Bay  An  Augus- 
tmian  priory  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I 
Bridlmgton  Quay,  a  mile  southeast,  is  a  favorite 
resort,  with  mineral  spnngs 


, 
she  had  brought  up  eight  chddren,  she  separated    Brie  (br?),  region,  Marne  and  Some-et-Marne  depts  , 


amicably  from  her  husband  to  devote  herself  to 
religion  and  founded  an  order  (the  Bridgettmos) 
Her  account  of  her  numerous  visions  was  widely 
read  m  the  Middle  Ages  St  Bridget  is  patron  of 
Sweden  She  13  sometimes  called  Birgitta  Feast 
Oct.  8. 

Bridgftton,  city  (pop  15,992),  co  seat  of  Cumber- 
land co  ,  S  N  J  ,  on  the  Cohansey ,  settled  1686,  me 
1864  It  has  glassworks  and  canneries  Its  18th- 
century  buildings  include  a  Presbyterian  church 
dating  from  1792 

Bridgetown,  city  (pop  13,345),  capital  of  BARBA- 
DOS, British  West  Indies  A  port  and  a  pleasant 
town  with  fine  buildings  and  tourist  attractions, 


N  France,  fi  of  Pans  Rich  in  wheat  and  cattle, 
is  famous  for  its  soft  white  cheese  Many  of  its 
huge  and  nearly  solf-contamed  farms  are  fortress- 
hke  in  their  imposing  architecture  Meaxix,  Melun, 
and  Chateau-Threrry  are  the  mam  towns  The 
former  county  of  Meaux  (E  Brie)  was  combined 
(llth  cent )  with  that  of  Tro>es  to  form  the  county 
(later  province)  of  CHAMPAGNT  and  Brie  Tho 
smaller  hut  richer  western  section  (Brie  franfaise) 
forms  part  of  the  ile-de-France 
brief,  in  law,  the  statement  prepared  by  the  counsel, 
for  either  party  to  a  case,  of  the  pleadings,  the  legal 
points  in  issue,  and  the  evidence,  among  other 
things  In  Great  Britain  a  brief  is  prepared  by  a 


it  is  a  popular  resort     Sugar  is  refined,  and  mo-     solicitor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare  the  case  for 

lasses  and  ruin  made  x— '     tTT1 — Al —  — IXT--I — »i — j-j  A-  - 

Bridgetown,  town  (pop    1,020),  N  8  ,  m  tho  North 

Shore  section,  on  the  Annapolis  river  and  NE  of 

Annapolis  Royal 
Bndaeville.    1  Town  (pop   1,180),  SW  Del ,  N  of 


, 

Seaford.mo  1871  It  is  a  canning  center  m  a  fruit- 
growing region  2  Industrial  borough  (pop  4,459), 
SW  Pa ,  SW  of  Pittsburgh,  inc.  1901  It  has  a 
chemical  plant  and  metal  factories.  Mining  brought 
rapid  growth  in  1884 

Bndgewater,  Francis  Egerton,  3d  duke  of,  1736- 
1806,  pioneer  m  British  inland  navigation  To 
facilitate  transportation  for  his  collieries  he  com- 
missioned James  Brindley  to  construct  (1759-71) 
the  first  canal  in  England  independent  of  any 
stream.  It  ran  from  Worsley  to  Manchester,  and 
he  later  extended  it  to  the  Mersey  at  Liverpool.  »*,,»»»..»  ~~-.~«,.  ., 

Bndgewater,  Francis  Henry  Egerton,  8th  earl  of,     ABSTRACT  OF  TITLE 


trial  When  this  is  done,  and  the  brief  handed  to  a 
barrister,  tho  party  is  said  to  have  been  briefed, 
and  the  case  from  then  on  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
barnster  In  the  United  States,  since  the  attorney 
serves  both  of  the  above  functions,  tho  bnef  is  used 
as  an  abridged  statement  for  the  court  and  the 
counsel  of  the  other  party  Tho  trial  bnef  should 
contain  the  names  of  the  parties  and  the  pertinent 
facts  concerning  them,  the  pleadings  in  concise 
form,  a  chronological  statement  of  facts,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  questions  in  issue  and  the  evidence 
regarding  them  An  appeal  brief  contains  a  state- 
ment of  the  legal  points  appealed  and  a  summary 
of  the  argument  on  these  points,  together  with  the 
authorities  and  cases  relied  on.  A  brief  on  -appeal 
is  usually  pnnted  and  furnished  to  the  court  and 
opposing  counsel  A  brief  of  title  is  the  same  as  an 


racial  or  religious  antagonism*  may  give  rise  to 
brigandage,  especially  if  the  terrain  of  the  distru  t 
provides  suitable  hiding  places  for  the  bandits  In- 
habitants of  an  invaded  state  sometimes  resort  to 
bngandage,  and  those  held  under  intolerable  eco- 
nomic subjection  adopt  it  as  a  means  of  retaliation 
In  such  societal  conditions,  the  bandit  is  protected 
by  a  sympathetic  public  opinion,  and,  like  Robin 
Hood,  may  become  a  popular  hero,  the  symbol  of 
resistance  to  tyranny  Brigandage  then  becomes  a 
mixture  of  violent  spoliation  ami  patriotism  or  al- 
truism Brigandage  more  fi  equontly  flourishes  dur- 
ing the  disintegration  of  a  state  (as  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire),  at  the  conclusion  of  a  social 
era  (as  among  the  robber  barons  at  the  end  of  the 
feudal  ages),  after  a  great  war,  in  the  early  stages  of 
frontier  settlement  (as  in  early  California  and  in 
the  Australian  bush),  or  on  national  borderlands 
(as  in  the  Scott  h  border)  When  a  strong,  central- 
ized authority  develops,  when  a  disciplined  con- 
stabulary is  organized,  or  when  public  disapproval 
of  brigandage  becomes  manifest,  it  disappears 
The  brigand  leader,  in  a  c  haotic  society,  may  ex- 
tend his  jurisdiction  over  a  wide  area,  and  although 
his  end  is  entirely  selfish,  he  can  contribute  to  the 
social  well-being  by  establishing  a  recognized  au- 
thonty  He  is  more  often,  however,  a  simple  ban- 
dit, pursued  *by  tho  state  until  captured  and  exe- 
cuted The  lawJess  lives  of  brigands  and  highway  - 
men  have  always  held  much  interest  for  the  law- 
abiding  Legends  of  gallantry  and  heroism  have 
gathered  about  many  brigands,  especially  those 
who  were  the  victims  of  social  or  political  oppres- 
sion, who  were  rebels  rather  than  bandits  Ballads 
and  folk  tales  have  grown  about  many  leaders,  and 
the  names  of  brigands  are  known  to  ail  Dick  Tur- 
pm,  the  highwayman,  Hereward  the  Wake;  Robin 
Hood,  Stenka  Razin,  the  Cossack;  Fra  Diavolo  of 
Italy,  and  Jesse  James  of  the  United  States 
Bnggs,  Charles  Augustus,  1841-1913,  American 
clergyman,  theologian,  and  educator,  b  New  York 
city,  studied  at  the  Umv  of  Virginia,  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  the  Umv  of  Berlin  From 
1875  until'his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  serving  as  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  languages  until 
1890,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  biblical 
theology  The  address  on  the  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture  which  he  gave  at  that  time  caused  his 
for  heresy  (1892)  before  the  New  York  pros- 


Scriptur 
trial  for 

bytery  Although  acquitted,  Dr.  Bnggs  was  sus- 
pended (1803)  from  the  Presbyterian  ministry  by 
the  General  Assembly;  thereupon  Union  Theolog- 
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ical  Seminary  severed  its  relation*  with  the  As- 
sembly. He  later  entered  the  Episcopal  ministry 
Among  his  many  books  are  A  Critical  and  Exegetical 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms  <2  vols  ,  1906) 
and  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (with  Francis  Brown  and  8.  R  Driver, 
completed  1906) 

Briggs,  Clare  A  ,  1875-1930,  American  cartoonist,  b 
Reedsburg,  Wis  ,  studied  at  the  Umv  of  Nebraska 
He  won  a  national  reputation  with  his  contributions 
(1007-14)  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  From  1914  until 
his  death  his  cartoons  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  syndicate  Among  his  best-known  crea- 
tions are  "When  a  Feller  Needs  a  Friond,"  "Ain't 
It  a  Grand  and  Glorious  Feeling,"  "Somebody  Is 
Always  Taking  the  Joy  Out  of  Life,"  "In  the  Days 
of  Real  Sport,"  and  "That  Guiltiest  Feeling  "  His 
drawings  are  characterized  by  a  simplicity  of  style 
and  inoffensive  humor  and  drollery  that  have  been 
widely  imitated 

Bnggs,  Henry,  1561-1630,  English  mathematician 
He  was  tho  first  professor  of  geometry  at  Gresham 
College,  London  (1590-1619),  and  Savilian  profes- 
sor ot  aatrononij.  at  Oxford  (from  1019)  After 
publication  of  Napjor's  work  on  logarithms  in  1614, 
he  suggested  that  the  logarithms  be  tabulated  to 
the  base  10,  and  Napier  agreed  to  the  alteration 
Briggs  wrote  Anthmetica  logarithmica  (1624),  a 
work  containing  logarithmic  tables  for  30,000  natu- 
ral numbers  to  14  places  His  logarithms  are 
known  today  aa  common  logarithms 
Bnggs,  Le  Baron  Russell,  1855-1934,  American  ed- 
ucator, b  Salem,  Mass,  grad  Haivard,  1875  As 
a  teacher  at  Harvard  he  developed,  with  Barrett 
Wendell,  a  proscribed  and  widely  imitated  fresh- 
man English  course  A  number  of  able  contem- 
porary writers  were  influenced  by  hia  graduate 
couise  in  creative  writing  He  became  professor  of 
English  m  1890  and  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  1904 
In  1891  he  was  appointed  dean  of  the  college  and 
from  1903  to  1923  served  as  president  of  Radchffe 
His  works  include  School,  College,  and  Character 
(1901),  Routine  and  J deals  (1904),  Girls  and  Edu- 
cation (1911),  and  Men,  Women,  and  Colleges  (1925) 
See  R  W  Brown,  Dean  Briggs  (1920) 
Bnggs,  Lyman  James,  1874-,  American  physicist, 
b  Assyria,  Mich  ,  grad  Michigan  State  College, 
1893  He  joined  the  Dept  of  Agriculture  m  1896, 
serving  the  Bureau  of  Soils  (until  1900)  and  tho 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  (1904  0,  1012-20)  From 
1917  he  was  affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
aw  its  director  from  1933  to  1945  He  has  done 
spec  lal  work  in  soil  analysis  and  in  aerodynamics 
and  has  studied  the  properties  of  liquids  under 
negative  pressures 
Bnggsville,  Mast,  heo  CLAHKSBURO 
Brigham,  Albert  Perry,  1855-1932,  American  geog- 
rapher, b  Perry,  N  Y  ,  M  A  Colgate  Uinv  ,  1882 
After  ten  years  in  tho  Baptist  ministry  (1882-91) 
he  became  professor  of  geology  at  Colgate  He  pub- 
lished many  articles  and  textbooks-  —Geographic  In- 
fluences tn.  American  History  (1903),  a  book  which 
widely  influenced  history  students  and  scholars, 
From  Trail  to  Railway  through  the  Appalachians 
(1907),  and  Cape  Cod  and  the  Old  Colony  (1920) 
Bngham  or  Brigham  City,  city  (pop  5,641),  co  seat 
of  Box  Elder  co  ,  N  Utah,  N  of  Ogden  It  was 
founded  as  Box  Elder  m  1851,  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  honor  Bngham  Young  in  1856  Peach 
culture,  begun  in  1865,  is  the  pride  of  the  irrigated 
region,  which  is  now  served  by  the  Ogden  river 
project 

Bngham  Young  University,  at  Provo,  Utah ,  Latter- 
Day  Saints,  coeducational,  opened  as  an  academy 
1875,  chartered  1896,  renamed  1903  It  has  colleges 
of  applied  science,  arts  and  sciences,  commerce, 
education,  and  fine  arts,  a  research  division,  and  a 
summer  school  on  Mt  Tnnpanogos 
Bnghouse,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  19,756, 
1947  estimated  pop  30,670),  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, England,  N  of  Huddersfield  It  is  a  center  of 
woolen,  cotton,  and  silk  milling  and  produces  car- 
pets, leather  goods,  machinery,  dyes,  soap,  and 
other  products  Stone  quart  ies  aie  near  by 
Bright,  Sir  Charles  Tilston,  1832-88,  English  engi- 
neer In  1853  he  laid  the  first  cable  between  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  and  in  1858  the  first  between 
Ireland  and  Newfoundland,  he  laid  other  cables  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  tho 
West  Indies  He  was  knighted  in  1858 
Bright,  John,  1811-89,  English  statesman  and  dis- 
tinguished parliamentary  orator,  b  Rochdale,  Lan- 
cashire, son  of  a  Quaker  cotton  miller  He  and 
Richard  COBDEN  were  the  greatest  19th-century 
champions  of  the  middle  class  Generally  liberal, 
humanitarian,  and  antiariatocratic,  Bright  had  a 
laisses-faire  philosophy  and  opposed  regulation  of 
working  hours,  public  support  of  education,  and, 
above  all,  the  CORN  LAWS  His  policies  were  doubt- 
less affected  by  his  proprietorship  of  a  cotton  mill, 
but  he  nevertheless  favored  the  North  in  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  War.  Entering  Parliament  in  1843,  he 
became  a  leading  figure  there  He  never  held  the 
highest  offices  but  was  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  (1868-70)  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster  (1880-82)  Believing  peace  necessary 
for  prosperity,  he  incurred  unpopularity  by  oppos- 
ing the  Crimean  War  and  later  (1882)  resigned  aa 
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chancellor  of  the  duchy  because  he  disapproved  the 
bombardment  of  Alexandria  (see  BOYW)  He  con- 
sidered FRTCri  TRADE  the  beat  aid  to  peace  His 
greatest  service  was  his  fight  for  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws  in  the  Anti-Cora-Law  League  and  in  Parlia- 
ment He  was  a  major  force  m  the  struggles  for 
parliamentary  reform  (1860-68),  for  disestablish- 
ment of  tho  Church  of  Ireland  (1869),  and  for  Imh 
land  reform,  though  he  opposed  Irish  HOME  Rut,* 
See  his  speeches  (ed  by  J  E  Thorold  Rogers,  2 
vols ,  1868)  and  public  addresses  (also  ed  b;y 
Rogers,  1879)  and  his  diaries  (od  by  R  A  J  Wall- 
ing, 1930) ,  biographies  by  G  M  Trevelvan  (2d  ed  , 
1925),  M  E  Hirst  (1945),  and  A  S  Turbemlle 
(1945) ,  J  T  Mills,  John  Bright  and  the  Quakers  (2 
vols,  1935) 

Bright,  Richard,  1789-1858,  English  physician  In 
London  he  was  the  leading  consultant  of  his  time, 
and  he  contributed  many  important  clinical  ob- 
servations He  was  the  author  of  the  significant 
Report  of  Medical  Cases  (Vol  I,  1827)  This  con- 
tained his  description  of  certain  forms  of  nephritis 
or  kidney  disease  known  generally  as  BHIOHT'S 
DISEASK  and  of  dropsy  resulting  from  kidney  dis- 
ease as  distinct  from  cardiac  dropsy 
Bright  Eyes'  see  LA  FLESCHF,  SUBBTTE 
Bnghton  (brl'tun),  municipality  (pop  39,789).  Vic- 
toria, Australia,  SSE  of  Melbourne  and  on  Port 


Brighton,  village  (pop  1,651),  S  Ont ,  NE  of  Toronto 
and  on  the  Murray  Canal  leading  from  the  Bay  of 
Qumte  to  Lake  Ontario 

Bnghton,  county  borough  (1931  pop  147,427,  1947 
estimated  pop  154,600),  Sussex  East,  England,  on 
the  English  Channel  and  8  of  London,  backed  bv 
the  South  Downs  Until  c  1750  it  waa  a  small  fish- 
ing village  called  Bnghthelmstcme  It  became  a 
fashionable  resort,  patronized  by  the  prince  of 
Wales  (later  George  IV),  who  built  the  Roval 
Pavilion  This  was  bought  by  the  town  in  1850 
Tho  promenade  along  the  sea  front,  West  Pier, 
Palace  Pier,  the  Dome  (formerly  the  roval  stables, 
now  an  assembly  room),  and  the  aquarium  are 
notable  features  Chiefly  a  resort,  the  borough 
manufactures  shoea,  biscuits,  electrical  appliances, 
asbestos,  and  flour  Hove  is  a  suburb  See  Osbert 
Sitwell  and  Margaret  Barton,  Brighton  (1935) 

Brighton  1  Town  (pop  1,377),  central  Ala  ,  near 
Bessemer  2  City  (pop  4  029) ,  co  seat  of  Adams 
co  ,  N  central  Colo  ,  N  of  Denver,  me  1887  It  is 
a  shipping  and  processing  center  in  a  rich  farm 
area  and  has  a  beet-sugar  plant  3  City  (pop 
1,353),  S  Mich  ,  between  Detroit  and  Lansing,  in 
a  farm  and  resort  area,  settled  1832,  me  as  a  vil- 
lage 1867,  as  a  city  1928  4  Town  (pop  1 ,754) ,  NE 
Vt ,  a  scenic  region  SE  of  Newport,  chartered 
1781,  settled  1820,  organized  1832  Island  Pond  is 
its  tenter 

Bright's  disease,  namo  applied  to  various  forms  of 
nephritis,  both  acute  and  chronic,  described  bv 
Richard  Bright  (1827)  Albumin  is  found  in  the 
urine,  and  sometimes  blood  and  casts  are  present , 
edema  or  dropsy  and  hypertension  are  also  among 
the  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  disease  There 
arc  a  number  of  causes  of  the  disease — some  forms 
are  produced  by  bacteria  and  other  microorgan- 
isms (or  by  their  toxins),  e  g  ,  those  causing  scarlet 
fever,  tuberculosis,  and  certain  respiratory  infec- 
tions See  W  R  Ohler,  The  Truth  about  Bright'* 
Disease  (1936),  H  A  Christian,  Bright' s  Disease 
(1948) 

Brightwaters,  village  (pop  1,562),  on  the  south 
shore  of  Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  near  Bay  Shore, 
laid  out  1907,  me  1916 

Brigid,  Saint,  see  BRIDGET,  SAINT 

Bngue  and  Tende  (br6g,  tad) ,  Ital  Briga  and  Tenda, 
two  small  districts  (202  sq  mi  ,  1936  pop  4,274), 
Alpes-M  an  times  dept  ,  SE  France,  on  the  French- 
Italian  border  They  were  ceded  to  France  by 
Italy  in  the  Treaty  of  Pans  of  1947,  along  with  sev- 
eral smaller  frontier  areas  in  the  Mont  Gems  and 
Mont  Blanc  regions  Brigue  and  Tcnde  are  largel> 
French-speaking  The  1947  frontier  crosses  the 
strategic  Col  do  Tende,  a  pass  connecting  Pied- 
mont with  the  French  Riviera 

Bnll  or  Bnl,  two  Flemish  painters  and  engravers, 
brothers  Mattys  Brill  (ma'tls),  1550-83,  early 
went  to  Rome  and  was  employed  by  Gregory  XIII 
m  painting  landscapes  m  fresco  for  the  Vatican 
Paul  Bnll,  1554-1626,  who  studied  in  Rome  with 
his  brother,  succeeded  Mattys  m  the  Vatican  Paul 
became  one  of  the  finest  Flemish  landscape  paint- 
ers of  his  period,  and  his  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  landscape  painting  was  important  He 
executed  numerous  works  in  oil  and  fresco  in  vari- 
ous Roman  churches  His  colossal  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Clement  (Vatican)  is  among  tho  most  famous 

Brill,  Abraham  Arden,  1874-1948  American  psy- 
chiatrist, b  Austria,  grad  New  York  Umv  1901. 
M  D  Columbia,  1903  He  came  to  the  United 
States  alone  at  the  ago  of  13  After  studios  with 
C.  G  Jung  m  Switzerland,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1908  to  become  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  active  exponents  of  psychoanalysis,  being 
the  first  to  translate  most  of  the  major  works  of 
Freud,  as  well  as  books  by  Jung  He  taught  at 
New  York  Umv  and  Columbia,  was  a  practicing 
psychoanalyst,  and  wrote  Psychoanalysis  Its  The- 
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ories  and  Practical  Application  (1912)  and  Funda- 
mental Conceptions  of  Psychoanalyse  (1921) 
Brill,  Nathan  Edwin,  1860-1925,  American  physi- 
cian, b  New  York  city,  M  D  New  York  Umv  , 
1880  He  was  associated  with  Mt  Sinai  Hospital, 
New  York,  from  1893  and  was  professor  at  Colum- 
bia from  1910  Brill's  disease,  later  identified  as  a 
mild  type  of  typhus  fever,  owes  its  name  to  the  fact 
that  he  first  described  it  so  clearly  as  to  render  it 
easily  distinguishable 

BnlUt-Savarin,  Anthelme  (atelm'  breya'-savurg'), 
1755-1826,  French  lawyer,  economist,  and  gastron- 
omist, famous  for  his  witty  treatise  on  the  art  of 
dining,  La  Physiologie  du  gout  (1825)  It  has  been 
frequently  republished  and  was  translated  into 
English  as  The  Physiology  of  Taste  (1925,  revised 
1948)  An  6migr6  during  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
Bnllat-Savarm  spent  some  time  in  the  United 
State* 

Brilliant,  village  (pop  1,683),  E  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
river  and  S  of  Steubenville 

Bnlhon  (brfl'y un) ,  t  ity  (pop  1 ,200) ,  E  Wis  ,  between 
Appleton  and  Mamtowoe,  settled  1850,,  me   as  a 
village  1885,  as  a  city  1944 
Brill's  disease'  see  BRUX,  NATHAN  EDWIN 
Brimneld,  town  (pop   1,012),  S  Mass  ,  E  of  Spring- 
field, settled  c  1706,  me   1731 
Brmckle,  William  Draper  (brlng'klc),   1768-1862, 
American  pomologtst  and  physician,  originator  of 
many   varieties    of  fruits     He   was  one  of   tho 
founders  of  the  American  Pomological  Society 
Bnndaban  (brTn'dubun'),  Bmdraban  (bln"drubtin'). 
or  Bindrabund  (bm*drubund'),  town  (pop  20,718), 
W  central  United  Provs  ,  India    Legends  about  the 
youth  of  the  Hindu  god  Krishna  center  about  the 
town    There  are  about  1,000  shrines,  chiefly  dating 
from   tho    Ibth   cent ,   notably  the  elegant  Red 
Temple  of  Krishna 

Bnndisi  (hrln'dlze,  brmde'sS,  Ital  bren'd<5ze),  Latin 
Brundisium,  city  (pop  35,984),  capital  of  Brmdwi 
prov  ,  Apulia,  S  Italy  An  Adriatic  port,  it  has  been 
noted  since  ancient  tunes  for  its  traffic  with  the  Le- 
vant Its  exc  client  harbor  was  a  Roman  naval  sta- 
tion, a  chief  embarkation  point  for  the  Crusaders, 
and  an  important  Italian  naval  base  m  the  First 
World  War  One  of  the  two  columns  marking  the 
terminus  of  the  Appian  Way  is  still  standing 
There  are  two  Romanesque  ihurches,  a  fine  clois- 
ter, and  a  castle  built  b>  Emperor  Frederick  II 
Vergil  died  here 

Brindley,  James,  1716-72,  self-taught  English  en- 
gineer, noted  as  a  canal  buildon  His  first  canal 
(1759),  built  for  the  duke  of  Bndgewater,  from 
Worsley  to  Manchester  and  later  extended  to  Run- 
corn,  was  carried  over  the  Irwell  river  by  a  fixed 
aqueduct,  the  first  of  its  kind  Among  many  others 
of  his  design  was  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal  connect- 
ing tho  Trent  and  Mersey  rivers 
Brinkley,  city  (pop  3,409),  E  Ark  ,  near  tho  White 
River,  laid  out  c  1872  It  is  a  cotton  and  lumbering 
center 

Bnnton,  Daniel  Garnson,  1837-99,  American  an- 
thropologist, b  Thorn  bury,  Pa  At  the  age  of  50 
he  retired  from  medical  practice  to  devote  him- 
self to  anthropology  He  was  already  established 
as  an  authority  on  the  American  Indian  His 
Myths  of  the  New  World  (1868)  asserted  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  diffusion  theory  The  American  Race 
(1891)  was  the  first  comprehensive  attempt  at  a 
systematic  classification  of  the  American  Indian 
He  was  editor  and  compiler  of  the  six-volume 
Library  nf  Aboriginal  American  Literature  (1882- 
85),  which  contains  the  celebrated  Chronicles  of  the 
Mayas  He  made  many  significant  contributions  to 
American  archaeology,  linguistics,  and  the  etudy 
of  primitive  religions  From  1886  until  his  death 
he  was  professor  of  American  archaeology  and  lin- 
guistics at  the  Utuv  of  Pennsylvania. 
Bnnvilhers,  Marie  Madeleine  d'Aubray,  marquise 
de.  see  POISON  AFFAIR 
Bnon,  Admiral  de  aee  CHABOT,  PHILIPPE  DE 
Bnosco,  Andrea  (andra'a  br66s'k6),  1470 '-1632, 
Italian  architect  and  sculptor,  known  also  as  An- 
drea Riccio  [curly-headed],  b  Padua  He  designed 
the  Church  of  Santa  Gmstina  in  Padua,  but  his 
fame  resta  chiefly  on  his  works  in  bronze 
bnquette  (brtkef),  fuel  made  from  powdered  coal 
or  coal  dust,  hold  together  in  a  solid  mass  by  some 
binding  substance,  as  pitch,  and  shaped  like  small 
bncks  (from  which  it  gets  its  name)  or  m  balls, 
lumps,  or  ovate  form  The  coal  dust  is  washed, 
mixed  with  the  pitch,  and  molded  Seo  also  PtAT 
Brisbane,  Albert  (brfz'ban),  1809-90,  American  so- 
cial theorist  and  publicist,  b  Batavia  N  Y  After 
studying  with  Charles  FOURIKH  in  Pans,  he  re- 
turned to  America  to  become  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocate of  Founensm  His  Social  Destiny  of  Man 
(1840)  aroused  widespread  interest,  especially  that 
of  Horace  Greolev,  who  gave  lum  a  column  in  the 
Tnburu  Brisbane  was  instrumental  m  the  found- 
ing of  the  phalanxes  at  BROOK  FARM  and  Red 
Bank,  N  J  The  failure  of  most  of  the  other  pha- 
lanxes waa  disastrous  for  the  Fourierist  cause,  but 
Brisbane  reaffirmed  his  convictions  in  his  General 
Introduction  to  the  Social  Snences  (1870)  His  wife 
edited  and  wrote  an  introduction  to  his  autobiog- 
raphy, published  posthumously  as  Albert  Brisbane 
a  Mental  Biography  (1893).  Arthur  Brisbane 
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(1864-1936),  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Restoration,  he  was  ineligible  for  office  because  he  and  Swansea  and  (in  England)  Barnstaple  and 
Journal  and  other  Hearst  papers,  was  his  son  had  been  converted  to  Catholicism.  Having  served  Bridgwater  Besides  the  Severn,  the  channel  re- 
Bnabane,  Sir  Thomas  Makdougall  (brlz'bun,  Charles  I  m  exile  as  secretary  of  state,  he  had  some  ceives  the  Taff,  Tawe,  Towy,  and  Parrett  rivers 
-ban),  1773-1860,  British  soldier,  astronomer,  and  influence  at  court  until  his  attempt  to  impeach  Pembroke,  Swansea,  Cardiff,  Ilfracombe,  Barn- 
colonial  administrator,  b  Scotland  He  is  generally  Clarendon  for  treason  failed  in  1663  See  biography  staple,  and  Bideford  are  the  chief  cities  on  the 
remembered  for  the  Australian  river  and  city  by  Dorothea  Townshend  (1924)  channel,  and  it  is  the  approach  to  Newport,  Bns- 
named  for  him  during  his  governorship  of  New  Bristol  Mul),  county  borough  (1931  pop  403,948,  tol,  and  Gloucester  via  the  Severn 

South  Wales     From  1793  to  1814  he  served  in  <""1     '        ^    '  .     .     *. 

Flanders,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  Peninsular 

War,  and  in  Canada,  rising  to  be  a  brigadier  gen-  

eral     As  governor  of  New  South  Wales  (1821-25)  city  has  good  shipping  facilities,  in  addition  to 

he  encouraged  agriculture,  land  reclamation,  ex-  its  own  docks,  there  are  others  at  Avonmouth  and 

ploration,  and  immigration,  but  his  poor  financial  Portishead     A  tunnel  under  the  Severn  carries 

sense  necessitated  Ins  recall     He  had  built  (1822)  the  railroad  to  Wales     Trade  with  Canada,  the 

'  United  States,  the  West  Indies,  and  Ireland  is  ex- 


anatoi  (-tui),  county  oorougn  (ivai  pop  4ua,w*s,  tol,  and  Gloucester  via  the  Severn 

1948  estimated  pop  435,000),  and  city,  Gloucester-  Bristow.  Benjamin  Helm  (brl'stfl),  1832-96.  Ameri- 

shiro,  England,  on  the  Avon  at  the  confluence  of  can  cabinet  officer,  b   Elkton,  Ky  ,  grad  Jefferson 

the  Frome  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Severn    The  (now  Washington  and  Jefferson)  College,  1851    He 


at  Paramatta,  near  Sydnej,  an  observatory  where 
work  was  done  (1822-26)  resulting  in  the  "Bris- 
bane Catalogue'  '  of  7,385  stars  Returning  to  Scot- 
land, he  founded  an  observatory  at  Makerstoun, 
where  valuable  observations  on  magnetism  were 
started  (1841),  these  were  incorporated  into  three 
volumes  in  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  He  was  made  president  of  the  society 
m  1833 
Brisbane  (brlz'bun),  city  (pop  21,391,  metropolitan 


tensive  The  imports  include  grain,  sugar,  fruits, 
oils,  tobacco,  hides,  and  cattle  The  chief  manu- 
factures are  chemicals,  metal  castings,  fertilizer, 
flour,  paper,  biscuits,  tiles,  and  leather  goods  Air- 
plane factories  have  existed  here  since  1910,  and 
the  city  has  given  its  name  to  various  types  of 
planes  In  1838  the  Great  Western,  one  of  the  first 
two  transatlantic  steamships,  was  built  here  Bris- 
tol was  connected  with  the  colonization  of  New- 


hington - 

was  admitted  (1853)  to  the  Kentucky  bar  Bm- 
tow,  a  Union  officer  in  the  Civil  War,  was  a  state 
senator  (1863-65),  U  S  attorney  for  the  Kentucky 
district  (1866-70),  and  the  first  U  S  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral (1870-72)  In  June,  1874,  President  Grant  ap- 
pointed him  Sec  retary  of  the  Treasury  He  thor- 
oughly reorganized  the  department  after  the  scan- 
dalous administration  of  William  A  RICHARDSON 
and  strengthened  his  growing  reputation  by  a  cou- 
rageous and  sxic'cessful  prosecution  of  the  power- 
ful WHISKY  RING  However,  he  incurred  Grant's 
hostility  and  was  virtually  forced  to  resign  in  June, 
1876  There  was  a  strong  movement  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  to  run  Bristow  for  President  in  1870, 


pop   402,030),  capital  of  Queensland!  Australia,  on      foundland  and  the  voyages  of  Sebastian  and  John      but  the  nomination  ultimately  went  to  Rutherford 
'     "     '  " '        "        '          B  Hajes    Removing  to  New  York  city  in  1878,  he 


,,  ,  , 

the  Brisbane  river  above  its  mouth  on  Moreton 
Bav  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Umv  of  Queensland 
(1909),  a  national  art  gallery  (1895),  and  a  mu- 
seum (1871)  There  are  Anglican  and  Roman 
Catholic  cathedrals  Brisbane  has  steel  and  textile 
mills,  automobile  plants,  and  railway  workshops 


Cabot,  to  whom  there  is  a  monument  on  Brandon  »  jmjee     rvrmuvuiK  iu  r*uw  iurn.  uity  m  io«o,  ne 

Hill     Bristol's  early  importance  was  largely  due  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a  distinguished 

to  commerce  with  Africa  and  America — traffic  in  and  successful  lawj  er 

slaves,    manufactured    goods,    and    sugar       The  Bnstow,  George  Frederick,  1825-98,  American  corn- 
Church  of  St  Mary  Rodchffe  was  built  m  the  13th  poser  and  violinist,  b  Brooklyn,  NY    He  played 

....  .                 _r .. ...                 r         cent  and  rebuilt  in  the  15th    There  is  a  cathedral  the  violin  (1842-80)  m  the  New  York  Philharmonic 

The  principal  exports  are  wool,  meat,  gold,  sugar,      on  the  site  of  a  12th-century  Augustiman  abbey  Orchestra  and  conducted  the  Harmonic  Society 

and  coal     The  area  was  settled  in  1824  as_a  penal      Bristol's  schools  include  the  Umv   of  Bristol  (for-  from  1851  to  1862     His  opera,  Rip  van  Winkle 

merly  University  College),  a  grammar  school  of  (New  York,  1855),  based  on  Washington  Irving's 

the  16th  cent,  the  George  Mullcr  orphanage  at  story,  was  the  second  American  opera  public  1> 

Ashley   Down,   and  the   technical   school   of  the  performed    He  championed  native  composers 

Merchant  Venturers'  Association     Thomas  Chat-  Bnstow,  city  (pop   6,050),  E  central  Okla ,  SW  of 

terton  and  Robert  Southey  were  born  in  Bristol,  Tulsa,  in  an  oil  and  gas  region,  settled  c  1898 

and  Macaulay  lived  here  for  a  time    The  city  was  Britain,  conventional  name  applied  to  Great  Britain 

subjected  to  heavy  air  raids  m  1940  and  1941,  re-  of  the  period  before  the  Germanic  invasions  in  the 


colony,  and  the  city  was  named  for  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane,  governor  of  New  South  Wales 
Briseis  (brief- 'Is),  in  the  ILIAD,  daughter  of  Briseus 
of  Lynnessus  She  was  captured  m  the  Trojan  War 
by  ACHILLES,  who  made  her  his  slave  AGAMEM- 
NON, forced  to  return  CHKVSEIS  to  her  father,  took 
Briseis  from  Achilles  instead  The  "wrath  of 
Achilles"  was  arousod,  and  he  sulked  m  his  tent 
This  stor\  is  a  crucial  point  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Iliad 

Brissot  de  Warville,  Jacques  Pierre  (zhak'  py6r' 
bread'  du  varvel'),  1754-93,  French  revolutionist 
and  journalist  A  lawyer  of  humble  origin,  he  began 
his  career  by  writing  numerous  pamphlets  and 
books  His  Thtorie  den  lois  criminelles  (1781)  was  a 
plea  for  penal  leform  The  political  pamphlets  that 
followed  brought  about  his  exile  He  visited  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland,  England,  and  the  United 
States  In  1789  he  returned  to  France  and  began 
to  edit  the  Patnotefrancais,  which  later  became  the 
organ  of  the  GIRONDISTS  (at  first  called  Bnssotms) 
Bnssot,  feeling  that  a  war  would  spread  the  pun- 
ciples  of  the  Revolution  abroad,  did  much  to  fo- 
ment trouble  with  his  violent  diatribes  against 
monarchs  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  his  great 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  was  large- 
ly responsible  for  the  French  declaration  of  war  in 
1792  He  was  interested  in  humamtanan  schemes 
and  founded  the  abolitionist  Socic*t6  des  Anus  des 
Noirs  (c  1788)  Brissot  originated  the  phrase  which 
Proudhon  later  made  famous,  "Property  is  theft," 
hut  he  was  not  consistent  in  condemning  propeity 
rights,  and  his  socialism  went  little  further  than 
demands  of  work  for  all  He  admired  the  American 
republic,  founded  the  Gallo-Amei  ican  Society,  and 
wrote  Considerations  on  tht  Relative  Situation  of 
Frartce  and  the  United  States  (1788,  in  English)  and 
The  Commerce  of  America  with  Europe  (1794,  m 
English)  The  Jacobin  victory  over  the  Guondists 
resulted  in  his  execution  See  Eloise  Ellery,  Bnssot 
de  Warmlle  (1916) 

Bristol,  George  Digby,  2d  earl  of  see  BRISTOL, 
JOHN  DIQBY,  IHT  FVHL  OF 

Bristol,  John  Bunyan,  1826-1909,  American  land- 
scape painter,  b  Hillsdale,  N  Y  He  painted  many 
scenes  of  Florida  and  New  England,  such  as  After- 
noon on  (he  M  John's  River,  View  of  £aAt  Cham- 
plain,  and  View  of  Aft  Oxford 

Bristol,  John  Digby,  1st  earl  of,  1580-1653,  English 
diplomat  HP  spent  most  of  the  years  1611-24  at 
the  Spanish  court  and  as  ambassador  conducted 
the  prolonged  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of 


suiting  m  many  casualties  and  considerable  dam- 
age Temple  and  Redchffe,  across  the  Avon,  are 
parts  of  Bristol,  and  CLIFTON  is  a  suburb  See 
C  M  Me  limes,  A  Gateway  of  Empire  (1939) 
Bristol  1  City  (pop  30,167),  contra!  Conn  ,  on  the 
Pequabuck  and  SW  of  Hartford,  settled  1727,  me 
1911,  coextensive  with  Bristol  town,  me  1785 
Clockmakmg  dates  from  1790,  also  made  here  are 
ball  bearings,  tools,  and  other  metal  products  2 
Fishing  town  (pop  1,355),  S  Maine,  a  resort  near 
the  coast  S  of  Damanscotta ,  settled  c  1626,  me 
1765  It  includes  PEMAQUID  and  New  Harbor 
Bristol  became  one  of  the  principal  trading  posts 
of  the  Maine  c  oast  It  was  several  times  the  object 
of  attack  by  Indians  and  French  in  the  17th  and 
18th  cent  The  nayal  fight  between  the  Enterprise 
and  the  Box^r  took  place  off  Monhegan  island  near 
here  in  1813  3  Town  (pop  1,632),  central  N  H  , 
on  the  Pemigewasset  and  NNW  of  Concord,  in  a 
region  of  lulls,  lakes,  and  streams,  me  1819  See 
R  W  Musgrove,  History  of  the  Town  of  Bristol, 
New  Hampshire  (1904)  4  Industrial  borough 
(pop  11,895),  SE  Pa  ,  on  the  Delaware  river  op- 
posite Burlington,  N  J  ,  and  20  mi  NE  of  Phila- 
delphia, settled  c  1681,  laid  out  1697,  me  1720 
Its  manufactures  include  paper,  machinery  and  tex- 
tiles Among  old  houses  and  churches  here  is 
the  Friends  Meetinghouse,  built  c  1710  8  Town 
(pop  11,169),  co  seat  of  Bristol  co  ,  E  R  I  ,  on 
Narragansett  Bay  SE  of  Providence,  me  1681 
Mt  Hope  Bridge  connects  the  town  with  Ports- 
mouth Originally  in  Plymouth  Colony,  it  passed 
to  Rhode  Island  in  1746  A  monument  near  Mt 
Hope  marks  the  place  where  King  Philip  fell,  and 
there  is  a  museum  of  Indian  relics  Bristol  Harbor 
is  used  for  yachts  and  coastwise  fishing  boats,  the 
famous  Herreshoff  boat  works  were  established  in 
1863  There  is  also  a  large  worsted  mill  The  town 
still  has  pro-Revolutionary  buildings,  including 
the  Bosworth  house  (1680)  Lafayette  stayed  at 
the  Reynolds  house  in  1778  The  1938  hurricane 
caused  heavy  damage  in  Bristol  See  W  H  Mun- 
ro,  History  of  Bristol  (1880)  and  Tales  of  an  Old 
Seaport  (1917)  6  City  (pop  m  Tenn  ,  14.004,  m 
Va  ,  9,768)  on  the  Tenn  -Va  line,  in  the  mountains, 
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Prince  Charles  (later  CHAKLI-B  I)  to  the  Spanish     settled  1749  as  Sapling  Grove,  me    as  towns  (Va 


infanta     Digby  was  made  earl  of  Bristol  in  1622. 

but  the  next  year  during  the  visit  of  Charles  and  .  .„      .          

the  duke  of  Buckingham  to  Madrid,  he  offended  separate  municipalities  but  economically  a  unit, 

both  young  men  as  he  tried  to  perform  his  official  are  a  rail  and  industrial  center  in  a  timber,  farm, 


, 

town  as  Goodson,  Tenn   town  as  Bristol)  1856,  as 
Bristol  city  1890    Today  the  two  cities,  which  are 


5th  and  6th  cent  After  that  time  the  island  is  said 
to  consist  of  ENGLAND,  WALFS,  and  Scon  AND 
Successive  wayes  of  migration  or  invasion  in  the 
history  of  the  island  were  conditioned  by  its  geog- 
raphy In  the  north  and  the  west  are  mountains, 
heavily  wooded  and  with  a  damp,  cool  climate 
The  west  and  south,  in  contrast,  are  relatively  low, 
with  fertile  plateaus  and  river  valleys,  with  less 
rainfall,  more  sun,  and  greater  productivity  despite 
the  large  woodland  areas  Lying  close  to  Europe, 
the  lowland  plain  is  easy  of  access,  and  harbors  on 
the  east  and  south  are  inviting  The  movements  of 
British  history  have  been  largely  from  south  and 
east  to  north  and  west  Information  about  Britain 
before  the  Roman  invasions  is  drawn  from  deduc  - 
tions  from  classical  wnteis  (especially  Julius  Co- 
SAR),  from  linguistic  facts,  and  from  archaeological 
discoyeries  Remains  of  a  megalithic  culture  (per- 
haps brought  by  Iberians)  exist  in  dolmens  and  bar- 
rows and  in  the  later  stone  circles  at  Stonehenge 
and  Aveburj  B>  tho  time  the  Romans  arrived  in 
Britain  (55  B  C  )  all  the  British  tribes  were  Celtic  , 
Celtic  invasions  from  the  (  ontment  are  thus  pre- 
supposed The  pre-Celtic  aborigines  left  no  trace  of 
their  language,  and  little  is  known  of  their  civiliza- 
tion The  PICTS  in  the  north  may  have  been  Celtic 
or  pro-Celtic  Possibly  the  aborigines  mined  tin  in 
Cornwall  and  used  jet  and  gold  in  Iheir  ornaments 
The  date  of  the  introduction  of  Celtic  language 
cannot  be  determined  At  any  rate,  at  some  time 
before  the  6th  cent  BC  the  invading  Celts  brought 
to  the  prevailing  British  Bionze  Age  settlements 
an  lion  Age  culture  similar  to  that  of  the  Hallstatt 
culture  and  settled  in  the  southeast  In  the  south- 
west, an  Iron  Age  culture  of  the  later,  La  Tcne 
t>pc  was  established  by  traders  from  Bnttan> ,  and 
it  prevailed  in  Wales  and  north  into  the  highlands 
Another  wave  of  myuders  from  Franco  conquered 
and  left  examples  of  their  beautiful  La  Tone  art 
in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  north  into 
what  is  now  E  Scotland  Tho  relations  of  island 
and  Continent  were  close,  trading  was  brisk  be- 
tween them,  and  the  tribal  organization  in  Britain 
had  many  of  the  features  of  that  of  the  Celts  in 
Gaul,  including  the  priests  of  their  common  icli- 
gion,  tho  DRUIDB  The  last  important  invasion  b\ 
continental  Celts  was  by  tho  Belgae  from  Gaul 
c  75  B  C  They  brought  with  them  the  deep  plow, 
which  turned  the  earth  rather  than  scratching  it, 
and  the  practice  of  coming  money  Their  settle- 


duties    The  negotiations  failed,  and  Bristol  was  re-     coal,  and  iron  region    Textiles  are  among  Bristol's      ments  were  in  E  Kent  and  around  the  mouth  of  the 
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called  and  confined  to  his  house  until  he  protested 
before  Parliament  and  was  impeached  by  the  king 
(1626)  He  was  then  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  with- 
out trial  until  Parliament  released  him  in  1628 
Now  a  parliamentary  leader,  he  was  nevertheless  a 
moderate,  and  as  Parliament  became  more  ex- 
treme, he  became  unpopular  In  1642  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  by  Parliament  He  adopted 


varied  manufactures  King  College  and  two  junior 
colleges  for  women  (Virginia  Intermout  and  Sullins) 
are  here  7  Town  (pop  1 ,939) ,  W  Vt ,  m  the  Green 
Mts  ,  NNE  of  Middlebury  and  crossed  by  the  New 
Haven  river,  chartered  1762,  permanently  settled 
1786  Middlebury  College's  summer  school  of 
German  is  held  here  8  City  on  the  Va  -Tenn 
border  see  BRISTOL  6 


Thames  So  close  were  their  relations  with  Gaul 
that  Julius  Caesar  undertook  his  conquest  of  Bri- 
tain to  prevent  the  Britons  from  sending  troops 
against  him  and  providing  a  haven  for  his  enemies 
He  landed  briefly  in  55  B  C  and  tried  to  conquer 
Britain  in  54  B  C '  ,  but  it  was  a  century  before 
Homo  took  a  leal  interest  in  Britain  In  A  1)  43 
the  Emperor  CIAUDIUS  led  an  army  into  Britain 


the  royalist  cause  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  Brutol  Avon   see  AVON  1,  river,  England 

war  and  fought  at  Edgehill  Later  he  opposed  con-  Bristol  Channel,  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  separating 
tmuing  the  war  He  died  in  exile  in  Paris  Of  his  Wales  and  SW  England,  stretching  85  mi  from  its 
writings  the  best  known  is  his  Apology  (1647)  His  beginning  eastward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Severn, 
son  was  George  Digby,  2d  earl  of  Bristol,  1612-77  where  Cardiff,  Wales,  is  on  one  side  and  Weston- 
At  first  a  supporter  of  the  parliamentary  party  in  super-Mare,  Somerset,  England,  on  the  other  It 

tho  civil  war,  he  later  fought  with  some  distinction      is  43  mi  wide  between  St  Ann's  Head,  Pembroke- ...   ...  ..  ___    .„ 

m  the  ro>  alist  forces    Afterward  he  served  Louis     shire,  and  Hartland  Point,  Devonshire    Its  chief     BOADICEA    A  revolt  of  the  northern  British,  who 
XIV  of  France    On  his  return  to  England  after  the     bays  are  (in  Wales)  Milford  Haven,  Caermarthen,     drove  the  Romans  3  of  the  Humber,  brought  Em- 


and,  dividing  his  legions,  subdued  the  country  S  of 
York  and  E  of  Wales  The  three  generals  of  the 
1st  cent  m  Roman  Britain  were  able  men — Aulus 
Plautius,  Suetonius  PAULINUB.  and  AGRICOI  A  By 
A  D  85  Rome  was  mistress  of  Britain  S  of  the 
Clj  de  A  significant  example  of  the  native  attitude 
toward  Rome  may  be  seen  in  the  rising  led  by 
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peror  HADRIAN  in  122.  He  subdued  the  island  and 
erected  a  northern  frontier,  HADRIAN'S  WALL  The 
Wall  of  ANTONINUS,  erected  farther  north  at  the 
orders  of  ANTONINUS  Pius  in  142,  was  not  the 
boundary  for  long — by  200  the  Romans  had  been 
driven  8  of  Hadrian's  Wall,  and  after  that  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  strengthening  and  holding  that 
rampart  The  fact  that  tho  unity  of  the  Roman 
Empire  was  showing  strains  and  weaknesses  thus 
already  affected  Britain,  for  the  defeat  of  the  Ro- 
mans m  the  north  was  caused  bv  Claudius  Albi- 
nus's  bid  for  power  against  Sey  ERUS  Albums  with- 
drew much  of  the  garrison  of  the  wall  to  fight  for 
him  on  the  Continent  Severus  himself  came  to 
Britain  after  the  wall  was  rebuilt  and  harried  the 
Scots  and  Picts  north  of  it  The  hoy  day  of  Roman 
civilization  in  Britain  was  the  1st  half  of  the  3d 
cent  ,  the  northern  fiontier  was  best  defended,  the 
raids  from  the  east  had  not  begun,  and  the  Conti- 
nent still  enjoyed  the  Pax  Romana  Britain  was 
divided  into  two  (later  more)  provinces,  each  well 
garrisoned  There  wore  seveial  important  cities, 
among  them  Londinmin  (London),  Calleva  Atrob- 
atum  (Silchester) ,  Venta  Belgarum  (Winchester), 
Eboracurn  (York),  Camulodunum  (Colchester), 
Deva  (Chester),  and  Vonta  Silurum  (Caorwent) 
The  gridiron  plan  of  the  towns  and  the  arc  hitecture 
of  tho  public  buildings  show  evidence  of  Roman  en- 
gineers and  architects  The  ROMAN  ROADS  in  Bri- 
tain were  primarily  military  and  seem  to  have  ra- 
diated from  London,  a  trade  center  and  possibly 
the  provincial  center  of  government,  to  other  cities 
and  to  legionary  forts  (see  ERMINE  STREET,  I-OSSE 
WAY  ,  and  WATLINO  STREET)  The  older,  less  direc  t 
roads  (see  ICKNIFLD  WAY)  continued  m  use  too  In 
the  country  were  some  villas  owned  by  persons  of 
wealth — both  Romans  and  Britons — who  farmed 
their  land  with  slave  labor  and  leased  holdings  to 
tenants  The  language  of  the  towns  and  of  the 
\vealthy  was  probably  Latin  The  Romans  brought 
their  worship  of  their  pagan  gods  with  them,  but 
did  not  oppose — in  fact,  adopted— the  worship  of 
some  of  the  local  Celtic  deities  as  well  Christianity 
was>  earlv  at  home  in  Britain,  and  it  was  a  Briton, 
Pelagms,  who  in  Rome  late  in  this  period  gave  his 
name  to  a  major  Christian  heresy  Mamchaeism 
was  also  a  popular  minority  religion  in  Britain  as 
elsewhere  in  the  empire  In  280  01  287  a  subordi- 
nate of  Emperor  Diocletian,  Cariusms,  set  himself 
up  as  emperor  of  Britain,  and  it  was  not  until  296 
that  Diocletian's  official,  Con&tantius,  restored  Ro- 
man rule  He  had  once  more  to  rebuild  Hadrian's 
Wall,  and  ho  reorganized  Agric  ola's  defenses  m  the 
west  against  the  Irish  Fullj  as  important,  against 
tho  menace  of  Frankish  and  Saxon  pirates  he  built 
forts  along  the  so-called  Saxon  Shore,  the  southeast 
coast  from  the  Wash  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  This 
Constantius  was  the  father  of  tho  emperor  Con- 
stantino I,  who  was  in  Britain  with  his  father  and 
who  is  said  to  have  had  a  British  mother  After 
Constantino's  death  in  337  the  northern  barbarians 
made  repeated  raids,  until  in  368  there  was  a  three- 
sided  invasion  concerted  by  them  with  the  Saxons 
and  Irish,  of  serious  proportions  Valentiman  sent 
Thecxlosms,  who  rebuilt  Hadrian's  Wall  for  the  last 
time  and  pacified  Britain,  though  he  found  serious 
infiltrations  of  new  barbarian  settlements  in  Bri- 
tain and  some  disaffoe  tion  among  peasants  and  the 
natives  who  were  Roman  soldiers  By  383  the  wall 
was  overrun  again,  and  the  raids  continued  (In  an 
early  5th-century  Irish  raid  St  PATRICK  was  car- 
ried off  )  But  the  officials  of  Rome  and  the  com- 
paratively few  Roman  residents  were  powerless  to 
defend  Britain  much  longer,  and  the  traditional 
yiew  is  that  c  410  Hononus  told  the  Romano- 
Britons  to  rule  themselves  Presumably  both  Ro- 
mans and  Britons  regarded  this  as  a  temporary 
state,  and  the  civil  and  military  Romano-British 
organizations  carried  on  A  Roman  reoccupation 
may  have  taken  place  between  417  and  c  429  A 
final  appeal  from  Britain  in  446  to  Aetms  for  aid 
was  refused  The  end  of  Roman  occupation  meant 
the  withdrawal  of  officials,  but  the  Romanized 
Britons  remained  As  the  system  inherited  from 
Rome  gradually  broke  down,  warring  tribal  kings 
such  as  VORTIQERN  took  over  A  period  of  pros- 
perity followed,  but  the  barbarian  and  Celtic  mflu- 
ences  came  to  the  fore  The  Saxon  raiders  were 
more  numerous,  and  by  the  end  of  the  5th  cent 
ANOLO-SAXONB  and  JUTKS  were  not  only  raiding 
but  also  settling  m  Britain  (see  ENC.LAND)  Con- 
flicts were  inevitable,  and  sometime  before  the  end 
of  the  6th  cent  many  Roman  towns  and  villas  were 
deserted,  though  they  give  no  evidence  of  violence 
Arthur  of  Britain  may  historically  have  been  a 
leader  of  armed  resistance  to  the  invaders  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Christiamzation  of  the  Scots  and 
Picts  was  pushed  in  the  5th  eent  by  St  Nmian,  the 
Irish  were  converted  by  St  Patrick,  and  the  Welsh 
had  St  Illud,  teacher  of  St  David  As  Christianity 
increased  in  the  west  and  north,  the  pressure  of  in- 
vaders from  those  directions  lessened  Also  in  the 
6th  cent  — and  for  some  obsc  ure  reason — Britons 
migrated  in  considerable  numbers  to  Brittany  Al- 
though the  Roman  ization  of  8  Britain  seemed  to 
disappear  before  the  reviving  tribal  Celtic  culture 
and  though  Britain  was  cut  off  from  contact  with 
Home  for  nearly  two  centuries  by  the  Germanic  m- 
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vssions,  a  residue  of  Roman  influence  remained  in 
place  names,  in  architectural  rums,  and  in  the  in- 
calculable force  of  tradition  See  F  J  Haverfield, 
Roman  Occupation  of  Britain  ( 1 923)  and  Romaniza- 
tionof  Roman  Britain  (1924),  R  E  M  Wheeler, 
Prehistoric  and  Roman  Wales  (1925) ,  R  G  Colhng- 
wood,  Roman  Britain  (rev  ed  ,  1934),  R  G  Col- 
hngwood  and  J  N  L  Myres,  Roman  Britain  and 
the  English  Settlements  (2d  ed  ,  1937) ,  Sir  C  F  Fox, 
The  Personality  of  Britain  (4th  ed  ,  1943) ,  Jac- 
quetta  Hawkes  and  Christopher  Hawkes,  Prehis- 
toric Britain  (1947),  H.  M  Chadwick,  Early  Scot- 
land (1949) 

britannia  metal,  silvery-white  alloy  of  tin  with  anti- 
mony and  coppet,  sometimes  also  with  bismuth, 
lead,  arid  zinc  It  is  very  similar  in  appearance  to, 
but  is  harder  than,  pewter  It  is  used  widely  for 
the  manufacture  of  table  utensils — spoons,  forks, 
dishes,  and  pitchers 

Bntamucus  (Claudius  Tiberius  Germamcus  Britan- 
nic us)  (brita'rifkus),  AD  417-AD  55,  Roman 
prince,  son  of  CHUDIUB  and  MEHSALINA,  so  called 
in  honor  of  Claudius'  <  onquosts  in  Britain  After 
Claudius'  marriage  with  AC.RIPPINA,  mother  of 
NERO,  Bntannuus  was  set  aside  as  heir  m  favor  of 
Nero,  after  whose  accession  Bntannuus  was  ap- 
parently poisoned  The  death  of  Britanrucus  is  the 
subject  of  Racine's  drama  Britannicus 
British  Cameroons*  see  NIGKHIV  and  CAMEROONS 
British  Columbia,  province  (359,279  sq  mi  ,  with 
water  surface  3bfa,255  sq  mi  ,  1941  pop  817,861, 
1948  estimated  pop  1,082.000),  W  Canada  Vic- 
toria is  the  capital,  Vancouver  is  the  largest  city 
and  chief  port  Other  centers  include  New  West- 
minster, Trail,  North  Vancouver,  Prince  Rupert, 
Nananno,  Kamloops,  and  Nelson  Westernmost 
province  of  Canada,  British  Columbia  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Alberta,  on  the  south  bv  Montana, 
Idaho,  and  Washington ,  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific, 
on  the  northwest  bv  Alaska,  and  on  the  north  bv 
the  Yukon  and  the  Mackenzie  dist  ,  Northwest 
Territories  Off  its  dcepl>  indented  Pacific  coast 
he  many  islands,  notably  Vam  ouver  Island  and 
the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  The  province  is  al- 
most wholly  mountainous,  the  Rockies,  whu  h  in 
the  southeast  form  the  boundary  with  Alberta, 
stretch  through  N  British  Columbia,  and  ranges 
and  detached  mountain  groups  in  almost  parallel 
array,  rear  their  heights  westward  to  the  Coast 
Mts  along  the  Pacific  Chief  of  the  many  rivers 
which  cut  vallevs  through  the  mountains  is  the 
Iraser,  which  with  ltd  tributaries  drains  much  of 
central  and  H  British  Columbia  in  its  couise  to  the 
Pacific  In  this  region  also  are  the  upper  Colum- 
bia, the  Kootenav ,  and  other  nver&  In  the  north 
tho  Peace,  after  racing  through  a  mountain  c  anyon, 
flows  eastward  through  fertile,  rolling  prairies, 
while  the  Stikine,  the  Nass,  tho  Skeena,  and  others 
wind  westward  to  the  Pacific  Innumerable  long, 
narrow  lakes  he  all  through  the  interior,  among 
them  Bahme,  Stuart,  and  Francois  in  the  north, 
Quesnel  m  (ontral  British  Columbia,  and  Koote- 
nav, the  Arrow  Lakes,  and  Okanagan  m  the  south 
Largo  areas  of  central  and  N  British  Columbia  are 
little  settled,  except  for  mining  and  logging  camps 
arid  for  farm  centeis  in  the  wheat-and-< attle  coun- 
try of  the  Peace  Fur  trapping  is  btill  earned  on 
A  portion  of  the  Alaska  Highway  cuts  across  NE 
British  Columbia  The  population  of  the  province 
is  largely  concentrated  in  the  south  and  on  Van- 
couver Island  I  arm  country  ,  some  of  it  under  irri- 
gation, yields  apples  and  other  tree  fiuits,  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  and  other  products  Dairying 
is  also  carried  on  Lumbering  is  a  major  industry 
of  British  Columbia  Mining  of  the  extensive  min- 
eral deposits — coal,  copper,  lead,  zinc ,  gold,  &iher, 
wolfram,  and  some  uranium-  and  hshmg  (salmon 
and  herring  especially)  rank  high  in  the  provincial 
economy  Other  industries  include  shipbuilding, 
woodworking,  food  processing,  and  metal  smelting 
Attracted  by  the  favorable  climate  and  bv  the  ex- 
pansion of  industry  during  the  Sec  ond  World  \\  ar, 
manv  newcomers  settled  in  the  prowme  in  the 
1940s  With  four  Canadian  national  parks— Gla- 
cier, Mt  Revelstoke,  Yoho,  and  Kootenav  —  and 
with  some  50  piovmcial  parks,  British  Columbia  is 
host  to  thousands  of  tourists  The  sc  emc  wonders 
have  not  been  known  to  white  men  for  long  Late 
in  tho  18th  cent  ,  alarmed  bv  tho  presence  of  Rus- 
sian fur  traders  in  Alaska,  Spain  dispatched  (1774) 
an  expedition  under  Juan  Perez,  who  sailed  along 
the  coast  but  did  not  make  a  landing,  in  1775  tho 
Heceta  and  Quadra  expedition  wa»  sent  to  the 
coast  In  1778  Capt  James  Cook,  under  commis- 
sion by  England  to  search  for  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage, was  at  NOOTKA  SOUND,  whore  later  (1788) 
John  Meares,  one  of  the  earliest  Lnglish  fur  traders 
on  the  Northwest  coast,  established  a  post  Meares 
fell  into  difficulties  with  the  Spanish,  who  \vere  afr- 
tempting  to  make  a  settlement  at  Nootka  Sound. 
This  led  to  trouble  between  Spain  and  England, 
resolved  by  the  Nootka  Convention  m  1790,  and 
the  way  was  opened  for  the  British,  who  sent 
George  Vancouver  to  Nootka  From  1792  to  1794 
he  explored  and  surveyed  along  the  coast  In  1793 
Sir  Alexander  MAC  KENZIE  made  his  way  through 
British  Columbia  on  his  epoch-making  journey 
across  the  continent,  to  be  followed  early  in  the 
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19th  cent  by  other  fur  traders  and  explorers  of  tho 
North  West  Company  who  crossed  the  mountains 
and  established  posts  in  the  transmontane  region 
they  called  New  Caledonia  Chief  among  them 
were  Simon  Fraser,  who  founded  Fort  McLeod  in 
1905,  and  David  Thompson  After  the  union  (1821) 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  North  West  companies, 
the  region  became  a  preserve  of  the  great  company 
and  was  under  the  rule  of  the  redoubtable  John 
McLoughlm  From  1835  to  1844  Peter  Skene  Oo- 
DEN  headed  the  fur  trade  in  New  Caledonia  In 
184J  Victoria  was  founded,  and  in  1849  Vancouver 
Island  was  ceded  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
and  bee  ame  a  crown  colony,  of  which  Sir  James 
DOTJI.I  AS  bee  ame  governor  in  1851  In  1868  he  also 
became  governor  of  the  newly  created  colony  of 
British  Columbia  on  the  mainland,  and  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  ended  The 
discovery  of  gold  brought  the  great  gold  rushes — 
to  the  Fraser  and  Thompson  rivers  in  1858  and  a 
little  later  to  the  Cariboo  region — and  a  rather  tur- 
bulent population  The  miners  pushed  northward 
The  territory  about  tho  Stikine  was  made  a  sepa- 
rate political  division  m  1862  but  in  1863  was  added 
to  British  Columbia  From  1864  to  1866  Vancou- 
ver Island  and  British  Columbia  had  sepaiate  gov- 
ernments, in  1866  they  were  combined,  and  in  1871 
British  Columbia  became  a  province  of  the  domin- 
ion of  Canada  Delay  in  fulfilling  a  promise  made 
b>  the  dominion  government  to  link  British  Co- 
lumbia to  E  Canada  bv  a  transcontinental  railroad 
created  disaffection  but  the  secession  movement 
failed,  and  m  1885  the  Canadian  Pacafic  Railway 
reached  Vancouver  A  new  gold  rush  came  to  the 
Kootenav  country  in  1887,  and  later  there  were 
strikes  m  the  far  north  British  Columbia  has  been 
involved  in  several  troubles  between  Great  Biitam 
and  the  United  States  and  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  notably  the  Oregon  question 
(see  ORFGON),  the  SAN  JUAN  BOUNDARY  DISPUTE, 
the  controversy  over  the  Bering  Sea  fur-seal  fish- 
eries, and  the  Alaska  boundary  dispute  The  re- 
gion attracted  many  Oriental  immigrants,  and  fnc- 
tion  resulted  Opposition  to  the  Orientals  —Chi- 
nese, East  Indian,  and  Japanese— caused  trouble 
also  with  the  dominion  government,  but  stoppage 
of  the  immigration  was  ac  hieved,  and  in  the  Second 
World  War  manv  Japanese  were  removed  from  the 
province  and  relocated  Dukhobors  also  settled  in 
British  Columbia,  but  the  newcomers  in  recent 
joars  have  Iwsen  mostly  Canadian  settlers  from  the 
Prairie  Provs  The  Umv  of  British  Columbia  is 
at  Point  Grey,  a  suburb  of  Vancouver  See  his- 
tories of  British  Columbia  by  H  H  Bancroft 
(1887),  A  G  Monce  (3d  ed  ,  1905),  I-  W  Howay 
(1928),  and  T  A  Rickard  (1948) ,  Agnes  Laut,  The 
Carilmo  Trail  (1916),  W  A  Carrothers,  British 
Columbia  Fisheries  (1941),  F  W.  Howay  and  oth- 
ers, British  Columbia  and  the  United  States  (1942), 
Agnes  Rothery,  The  Ports  of  British  Columbia 
(1943) 

British  Columbia,  University  of,  at  Vancouyei ,  pro- 
vine  tally  supported,  coeducational,  chartered  1908, 
opened  1915  It  has  faculties  of  agriculture,  arts 
and  science  (with  social  work  and  teacher  training), 
applied  science  (with  engineering,  forestry,  and 
nursing),  and  law  There  are  botanical  gardens,  a 
forest-products  laboratory,  and  an  ethnographical 
museum 

British    East    Africa,    inclusive   teim    for    KKNY\, 

UclANDA,    N\  \8\LAND,    TANOAm  IK  V,   and    NoRlH- 

ERN  RHODB.HIA 

British  East  India  Company,  see  EAST  INDIA  COM- 
PANY, BRITISH 

British  Empire,  at  its  height  m  the  late  19th  and 
earlv  20th  c  ent  ,  the  greatest  empire  of  the  ancient 
or  modern  world  in  area,  population,  and  resources 
During  the  period  of  disc  overy  in  the  15th  and  16th 
cent  ,  England  acquired  its  first  colony,  Newfound- 
land, in  1583  The  foundations  of  the  empire  were 
not  staited,  however,  until  the  earlv  17th  cent 
with  the  chartering  of  the  EAST  INDI*  COMPYNY 
and  the  consequent  strife  with  the  Dutc  h  and  Poi- 
tugupse  in  the  East  English  settlements  were 
made  also  in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies 
Two  forces  motivating  English  expansion  then 
were  trade  and  a  desire  to  settle  in  new  lands  In 
general  the  pattern  of  development  was  settlement 
to  assert  trading  rights  followed  by  consolidation 
of  several  settlements  into  a  colony  In  agreements 
or  conquest,  the  government  of  the  colony  to  be 
direc  ted  bj  the  c  olomal  office  in  England  w  ith  more 
or  loss  regard  for  local  c  ustotn&  What  seems  to  be 
an  orderly  process  occurred  more  or  less  fortui- 
tously, for  the  empire  was  begun  and  carried  on 
bv  individuals  and  small  groups,  all  developments 
were  slow  and  were  made  to  suit  eac  h  local  situa- 
tion, and  there  were  many  blunders  in  the  process 
In  the  17th  and  18th  cent  ,  England  regarded  the 
colonies  as  designed  to  provide  raw  mateiials  and 
market^  according  to  the  theories  of  MEHCANTII  ISM 
English  NAVUJATION  ACTS  implemented  these  the- 
ories Sc  attered  islands  and  coaling  stations  were 
acquired  as  necessary  links  on  the  ocean  routes  be- 
tween England  and  far  possessions,  and  the  navy 
was  strengthened  to  protect  trade  and  colonies 
The  English  Parliament  made  laws  and  imposed 
taxes  enforced  by  ro>al  governors  m  the  colonies, 
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while  colonial  legislatures  dealt  only  with  local  mat- 
ters The  refusal  of  the  colonists'  demands  for  free- 
dom in  government  and  trade  resulted  m  Eng- 
land's loss  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  m  the  American 
Revolution  The  Canadian  and  Indian  provinces 
conquered  from  the  French  in  the  SEVEN  YEARS 
WAR  remained,  but  it  was  not  until  the  19th  cent 
after  Lord  Durham's  report  (1839)  that  the  rigid 
colonial  system  was  substantially  changed  Mean- 
while, m  the  French  Revolutionary  and  Napole- 
onic Wars  British  sea  power  had  been  strengthened 
bv  such  conquests  as  Cevlon  and  Malta  and  the 
Dutch  settlement  at  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope  The 
attitude  of  men  in  Kngland  toward  the  colonies  was 
changing  in  the  19th  cent  The  same  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  extend- 
ing the  English  franchise  was  reflected  in  the  desire 
to  make  the  colonies  ever  more  self-governing  mem- 
bers of  the  empire  The  slave  trade  was  abolished 
in  1833,  and  free  trade  became  English  policy  in 
1842-40,  giving  the  colonies  freedom  to  develop 
economically  Indeed,  development  rather  than 
exploitation  was  the  policy  of  men  who  undertook 
systematic  emigration  to  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land Canada,  the  most  advanced  of  the  colonies, 
set  the  pattern  of  self-government  by  taking  over 
direction  of  Canadian  foreign  policy  in  1859  and 
became  a  dominion  in  1867  In  1858  the  long  his- 
tory of  the  East  India  Company  ended,  and  INDIA 
came  to  be  ruled  by  Parliament  and  crown  In 
18*77  Queen  Victoria  was  proclaimed  empress  of 
India,  and  in  1885  BUHMA  was  added,  as  the  other 
conquests  had  been,  to  India  In  the  European 
race  for  colonies  in  the  last  20  years  of  the  19th 
cent  ,  Great  Britain  increased  British  holdings  m 
Africa  immensely  and  gamed  power  in  Kgypt  and 
acquired  Malaya,  Borneo,  and  over  100  islands  in 
the  Pacific,  and  part  of  New  Guinea  Bv  the  end 
of  the  centurv  Great  Britain  c  on  trolled  nearly  one 
quarter  of  the  world's  population  arid  area  Pro- 
tection of  backward  peoples  and  rivalry  with  other 
colonial  powers  « omphcated  the  problems  of  em- 
pire New  dominions  were  treated  from  the  old 
colonies— Australia  (1907).  New  Zealand  (1907), 
Newfoundland  (1907,  joined  Canada,  1949),  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  (1910)  Through  the 
IMPERIAL  CONFERS-NOE,  begun  in  1887,  this  loose 
association  was  held  together  with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  met  the  test  of  the  First  World  War 
successfully  In  the  stress  of  war  bgvpt  was  de- 
clared a  protectorate,  and  in  the  settlement  after 
the  war  England  received  mandates  over  Tangan- 
yika, PUKSTTNK,  and  IRAQ  (surrendered  19J2), 
Kgvpt  regained  independence  in  1923,  with  the 
British  reserving  control  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
dominion  status  was  granted  to  the  Irish  1*  rue  State 
in  1921  The  organization  of  the  empire  was 
changed  offir  tally  to  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  m  the  Statute  of  Westminster  (1931)  Ac- 
tually this  measure  belatedly  recognized  the  status 
ac  hieved  b\  the  dominions  in  the  war,  in  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  and  in  the  League  of  Nations  The 
dominions  were  recognized  as  completely  independ- 
ent save  for  nominal  allegiance  to  the  crown  In 
1937  Burma  was  separated  from  India,  and  Ire- 
land declared  its  independence  from  the  British 
commonwealth  except  in  external  pohcv  In  the 
Second  World  War  the  dominions  and  the  empire 
(except  Ireland)  voluntarily  fought  beside,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  later  aided  Great  Britain 
with  loans  and  trade  agreements  After  the  Sec- 
ond  World  War  the  long  and  troubled  mandate 
over  Palestine  was  relinquished  in  1948,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  independent  Union  of  Burma  was 
set  up  as  a  republic  The  dominions  of  India,  Pak- 
istan, and  Cevlon  were  established  in  1948,  and  in 
1949  India  became  a  republic  within  the  common- 
wealth The  republic  of  Ireland  dissociated  itself 
from  the  commonwealth  also  in  1949  Today  the 
dependencies  of  the  United  Kingdom  administered 
through  the  colonial  office  are  the  colonies  and  pro- 
tectorates in  the  Mediterranean-  -Cvpi  us,  Gibral- 
tar, and  Malta,  in  Africa — Kenya,  Tanganyika, 
Uganda,  British  Somahland,  Zanzibar,  Northern 
Rhodesia,  Nyasaland,  Gambia,  the  Gold  Coast, 
Nigeria,  and  Sierra  Leone,  in  the  Far  East — Brunei, 
Hong  Kong,  Malaya,  North  Borneo,  Sarawak,  and 
Singapore,  in  the  Indian  Ocean — Aden,  Mauritius, 
the  Seychelles,  and  the  Maldive  Islands,  m  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean — the  British  Solomon  Islands,  Fiji,  the 
Gilbert  and  Elhce  Islands,  Tonga,  and  Pit<  atrn  Is- 
land, in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  —Bermuda,  the  British 
West  Indies,  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras, 
the  Falkland  Islands,  and  St  Helena  No  two  col- 
onies are  ruled  by  identical  governments,  for  native 
traditions  and  institutions  have  m  many  places 
been  used  as  far  as  possible  They  are  governed 
by  nominees  of  the  government  in  London,  that 
nominee  assisted  by  a  legislative  council  which  is 
in  some  cases  partially  or  wholly  elected  Southern 
Rhodesia  is  in  a  separate  category,  as  a  self-govern- 
ing eolonj  which  has  virtually  attained  dominion 
status,  in  all  but  foreign  affairs  and  legislation  con- 
cerning native  affairs  Protectorates  have  a  lesser 
measure  of  self-government  than  Southern  Rhode- 
sia, they  have  no  authority  over  foreign  affairs  and 
the  acts  of  their  governments  are  subject  to  veto 
by  the  crown.  The  commonwealth  relations  office 
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administers  three  high-commisaion  territories  in 
Africa — Baautoland,  Bechuanaland,  and  Swazi- 
land. The  mandates  m  Tanganyika,  Togoland,  and 
the  Cameroons  in  West  Afnca  formed  after  the 
First  World  War  were  placed  under  the  trusteeship 
system  of  the  United  Nations  in  1946,  administered 
by  the  colonial  office  Great  Britain  is  joint  admin- 
istrator with  Eg>pt  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan, 
with  France  of  the  New  Hebrides;  and  with  the 
United  States  of  Canton  Island  and  Enderbury  Is- 
land The  total  population  of  the  commonwealth, 
including  all  dependencies,  is  over  500,000,000,  in 
an  area  of  nearly  1 6  000,000  sq  rm  The  true  em- 
pire is  in  the  colonial  dependencies  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  commonwealth  association  being 
voluntary  and  seemingly  tenuous,  but  strong  See 
Ramsay  Muir,  A  Short  History  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth (6th  ed  ,  2  vols  ,  1934) .  Cambridge  His- 
tory of  the  British  Empire,  ed  by  J  H  Rose,  A.  P 
Newton,  and  E  A  Benians  (Vols  I-II,  IV-V1II, 
1929-41),  Basil  Williams,  The  British  Empire  (2d 
ed  ,  1944),  A  B  Keith,  The  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations  (rev  ed  ,  1944) 
British  Guiana  see  G DIANA 

British  Honduras  (h&nddb'rus,  -dv<56'-).  British 
crown  colony  (8,598  sq  mi  ,  pop  c  62,000),  Central 
America  The  capital  is  BELI/K  on  the  Belize  river, 
and  the  colony  is  sometimes  called  Belize  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Mexico,  on  the  south  and 
west  by  Guatemala,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Carib- 
bean Generally  low,  with  mangrove  swamps  on 
coast  and  cavs,  the  land  rises  toward  hills  arid 
mountains  culminating  in  the  Cockscomb  Ridge 
(c  3,700  ft  high)  Though  most  of  the  area  is  heav- 
ily forested,  yielding  mahogany,  cedar,  and  log- 
wood, there  are  regions  of  fertile  savannas  and  bar- 
ren pine  ridges  In  addition  to  woods,  the  <  hief 
products  are  chicle,  coconuts,  cohune  nuts,  and 
citrus  fruits  Export  of  bananas  no  longer  flour- 
ishes be<  ause  leaf  blight  has  destroyed  the  planta- 
tions Many  short  rivers  drain  the  land  The  peo- 
ple are  predominantly  Negro,  but  there  are  some 
Maya,  some  Carib,  and  Spanish  Americans  The 
status  of  British  Honduras  today  is  uncertain 
Once  part  of  the  Maya  civilization,  it  was  probably 
entered  by  Cortes  on  his  march  to  Honduras  m 
1524—25,  but  the  Spanish  made  no  efforts  at  coloni- 
zation Instead,  British  buccaneeis  began  using 
the  cays  to  prey  on  Spanish  shipping,  and  the 
founding  of  Belize  is  credited  to  one  of  thorn,  Wal- 
lace or  Wallis,  in  the  eatly  17th  cent  A  few  sot- 
tiers  began  exploiting  logwood,  used  to  make  dyes, 
and  this  became  the  principal  early  source  of 
wealth  Several  times  Spain  contested  British 
claims  to  sovereignty  (though  granting  logging 
rights),  but  abandoned  them  after  defeat  in  the 
battle  of  St  George's  Cay  (1798)  With  independ- 
ent e  in  1821,  Guatemala  c  launed  the  territory,  but 
signed  a  treaty  in  1859  abrogating  its  sovereignty 
in  return  for  adequate  communications  to  be  estab- 
lished by  Great  Britain  between  Belize  and  Peten 
The  provisions  were  not  carried  out,  nor  were  sub- 
sequent treaty  changes  effective  In  1940  the  dis- 
pute was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  United 
Nations  See  Major  Sir  John  A  Burdon,  Archive* 
of  Brituth  Honduras,  Vol  1  (1931),  Ralph  Han- 
cock. The  Rainbow  Republics  (1947) 
British  Isles  see  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  ITIFT,AND 
British  Museum,  the  national  repository  m  London 
for  treasures  in  literature,  science,  and  art  It  has 
departments  of  manuscripts,  of  printed  books,  of 
antiquities,  of  prints  and  drawings,  and  of  coins 
and  medals  The  museum  was  established  by  act  of 
Parliament  in  1853,  its  nuclei  being  the  Cotton  col- 
lection (see  COTTON,  Sin  ROBKRT  BRUCE),  the 
HARIMAN  LIBRARY,  the  Sir  Hans  SLOANE  collec- 
tions, and  the  royal  library  given  (1767)  by  George 
II  The  institution  was  opened  (1769)  under  its 
present  name  in  Montague  House,  but  the  acquisi- 
tion (1823)  of  the  library  of  George  III  ne<  essitated 
larger  quarters,  the  first  wing  of  the  new  building 
was  completed  in  1829,  the  quadrangle  in  1852,  and 
the  great  domed  reading  room  in  1857  Other  addi- 
tions were  built  in  1885-87  and  1906-13  Sir  An- 
thonv  PANUZI  began  the  printing  of  the  library's 
catalogue  The  book  collection  is  increased  partly 
by  the  c  opynght  law  requiring  the  deposit  of  eac  h 
book  printed  in  the  United  Kingdom  The  natural 
history  collection  of  the  museum  was  transferred 
(1880-83)  to  buildings  m  South  Kensington  One 
of  the  exhibits  of  the  Egyptian  department  is  the 
basalt  slab  known  as  the  ROUFTTA  STONE  The 
Greek  treasures  include  the  ELOIN  MARBLES  In 
1935  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  which  had  belonged  to 
the  tsar,  was  bought  from  the  Soviet  government 
During  the  Second  World  War  valuable  books  and 
manuscripts  were  evacuated  to  a  coal  mine  in 
Wales  See  J  Penn,  For  Reader t  Only  (1937), 
Arundell  J  K  Esdaile,  The  British  Museum  Li- 
brary (1946) 

British  New  Guinea  see  PAPTJA,  TERRITORY  OF 
British  North  America  Act,  the  constitution  of  the 
dominion  of  CANADA,  sketched  at  the  Quebec  Con- 
ference of  1864  and  finally  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament  in  1867.  to  take  effect  on  July  1  of  that 
year  It  reverses  the  principle  of  the  U  S  Consti- 
tution by  giving  only  enumerated  powers  to  the 
local  (provincial)  legislatures  and  the  residual  pow- 


ers to  the  dominion,  but  its  interpretation  by  the 
privy  council  has  somewhat  nullified  this  design  by 
giving  a  very  extended  scope  to  the  provincial 
power  of  "property  and  civil  rights,"  and  a  doctrine 
of  "emergent  y  powers"  has  had  to  be  invented  in 
order  to  give  the  dominion  the  authority  needed  by 
a  national  government  in  time  of  war  The  power 
of  amendment  is  still  nominally  vested  in  the  Brit- 
ish Paihament,  which  m  practice,  however,  acts 
only  on  the  request  of  the  Canadian  Parliament 
No  amendments  of  a  controversial  character  have 
vet  been  made  The  act  makes  both  French  and 
English  official  languages  m  Quebec  and  in  the  Par- 
liament and  courts  of  the  dominion  and  guarantees 
separate  schools,  supported  by  taxation,  for  Catho- 
lics and  non-Catholics  in  Quebec  and  some  other 
provinces  See  W  P  M  Kennedy,  The  Constitu- 
tion of  Canada,  tr>$4  to  1937  (2d  ed  ,  1938) ,  E  M 
Dawson,  The  Government  of  Canada  (1947) 

British  North  Borneo  see  NORTH  BORNEO 

British  Somaliland   see  SOMALILAND 

British  South  Afnca  Company  see  RHODESIA. 

British  thermal  unit  (B  T  U ),  the  unit  measure- 
ment of  heat  quantity  in  the  English  system,  spe- 
cifically the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  at  its  maximum 
density  one  degree  Fahrenheit  One  B  T  U 


approximately  equivalent  to  the  following  251  9 
calories,  777  9  foot-pounds,  1065  joules,  107  6 
kilogram-meters,  0  0002928  kilowatt-hours  tuels 


.ire  valued  according  to  the  quantity  of  heat  energy 
which  they  yield  upon  complete  combustion  This 
is  t  ommonlv  measured  in  B  T  U  For  example,  a 
pound  of  good  coal  when  burned  should  yield 
14,000  to  15,000  B  T  U  ,  a  pound  of  gasoline  or 
other  fuel  oil,  approximately  19,000  B  T  U 

Bntish  Togoland    see  TOOOLANT* 

British    West    Afnca,    inclusive   term    for    Bntish 

CAMEROON8,     British     TOOOLAND,     GAMBIA,     GOLD 

COAST,  NIOFRIA,  and  SIKRRA  LKONE 

British  West  Indies   see  WEST  INDIKH 

Bntt,  town  (pop  1,813),  N  Iowa,  W  of  Mason  City, 
in  a  farm  area,  me  1887  Dairy  products  aie  made 
here  Bntt  ia  near  Eagle  Lake  State  Park 

Brittany  (brit'unS),  Breton  Breiz  (bra'es),  Fr  Bre- 
tagne  (brutu'nyu),  region  and  former  proMnce,  NW 
France,  a  peninsula  between  the  English  Channel 
on  the  north  and  the  Bay  of  Bisc  ay  on  the  south 
It  is  now  divided  into  five  departments,  Ille-et- 
Vilame,  C6tes-du-Nord,  Pinisteie,  Morbihan,  and 
Loire-Infeneurc  The  coast,  particularly  at  the 
western  tip,  is  an  11  regular,  rocky,  and  indented 
lino,  with  natural  harbors  (particularly  Brest, 
Lonent  and  Saint-Malo)  and  numerous  islands 
(particularly  Ushant  and  Bollo-Ile-en-Mer)  In 
the  central  section  are  the  gentle  hills  of  Brittany 
There  are  many  small  livers,  in  the  south,  the 
Loire  flows  past  NANTBH  (the  largest  city)  to  join 
the  Atlantic  at  SAINT-NA/AIRE  (the  chief  port) 
RFNNKB  was  the  provincial  capital  Fishing,  sail- 
ing, and  agnc  ulture  are  the  main  occupations  The 
area,  a  part  of  am  lent  Armorica,  was  conquered  by 
Julius  Caesar  in  the  GALI  ic  WARS  and  became  part 
of  LugduneiiBis  (see  GAUL)  It  leceived  its  modern 
name  when  it  was  settled  (c  500)  by  Britons  whom 
the  Anglo-Saxons  had  driven  from  Britain  Bre- 
ton, their  Celtic  language,  is  spoken  in  tradition- 
alist Lower  (i  e  ,  western)  Brittany  outside  the 
cities  (see  BKEION  LITERATURE)  Breton  history 
is  a  long  struggle  for  independence — first  from  the 
Franks  (5th-9th  c  ent ) ,  then  from  the  dukes  of 
Normandy  and  the  counts  of  Anjou  (10th-12th 
cent),  and  finally  from  England  and  France  In 
1196  ARTHUR  I,  an  ANCIEMN,  was  definitely  ac- 
knowledged as  duke  King  John  of  England,  who 
presumably  murdered  him  (1203),  failed  to  obtain 
the  duchy,  which  passed  to  Arthur's  brother-in- 
law,  PETER  I  (Peter  Mauderc)  The  extinction  of 
his  direct  line  led  to  the  War  of  the  BRETON  SUC- 
CESSION (1341-64)  In  the  HUNDRED  YEARS  WAR, 
with  which  this  conflict  was  enmeshed,  the  Breton 
generals  Du  GUESCLIN  and  Ci  ISSON  and,  later, 
Duke  ARTHUR  III,  played  a  vital  part  The  un- 
successful rebellion  of  Duke  IRANCIS  II  against 
the  French  crown  led  to  the  absorption  of  Brittany 
into  France  after  the  accession  of  his  daughter, 
ANNE  OF  BRITTANY  King  Francis  I  foimally  in- 
corporated the  duchy  into  Franc  e  in  1532  Its  pro- 
vincial PARLtMFNT  functioned  at  Rennes  Never 
reconciled  to  centralized  rule,  Brittany  was  one  of 
the  early  centers  of  revolt  in  1789  However,  its 
staunc  h  Catholicism  and  conservatism  soon  trans- 
formed it  into  an  antirevolutionary  stronghold, 
the  CHOUANS  were  never  fully  subdued,  ana  in  8 
Brittany  and  the  neighboring  VENDEE  the  revolu- 
tionists resorted  to  ruthless  reprisals  (see  NO- 
YADES)  Breton  nationalism  grew  in  the  l»th  cent 
and  was  fueled  by  the  antielencahsm  of  the  Third 
Republic  The  Breton  autonomists,  long  success- 
fully repressed  by  the  French  government,  never- 
theless resisted  German  bribes  m  the  Second  World 
War  Brittany  was  liberated  by  U  8  troops  m 
Aug.  1944,  although  German  troops  held  out  at 
Lonent  and  Samt-Naaaire  until  May,  1945  Brit- 
tany— especially  the  region  known  as  COR- 
NotrAiLLB-«-has  retained  local  traditions  and  char- 
acteristics which  have  made  it  attractive  to  tour- 
ists The  old  fishing  ports  and  villages,  the  splendid 
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procestfons  and  pilgrimages  (e.g.,  ATJIUY),  and  the 
typical  Breton  stone  calvaries  are  characteristic. 
Formerly  ascribed  to  the  DRUIDS,  many  megahthic 
monuments  dot  the  Breton  landscape,  notably  at 
CARNAC  Much  of  the  action  m  ARTHURIAN  LEO- 
END  takes  place  in  Brittany,  notably  in  the  Forest 
of  BaociiUANDE  See  F  M  Gosling,  Bretons  at 
Home  (1925),  AM.  Mosher,  Spell  of  Brittany 
(1920),  P  F  Ansonu Manners  of  Brittany  (1931). 
Britten,  Benjamin  (Edward  Benjamin  Britten), 
1913-,  English  composer,  grad  Royal  College  of 
Music,  London,  1934  He  Began  to  compose  while 
very  young,  and  his  Simple  Symphony  (1934)  is 
based  on  material  from  early  compositions.  He  is 
known  principally  for  the  choral  works  A  Boy  Was 
Born  (1934)  and  A  Ceremony  of  Carols  (1942),  the 
orchestral  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Frank  Bridge 
(1936),  and  the  operas  Peter  Onmes  (London, 
1945)  and  The  Rape  of  Lucretm  (1946)  His  Sin- 
fonia  da  Reqtiiem  was  written  during  a  visit  to  the 
United  States  (1939-43).  Several  song  cycles  were 
composed  to  poems  of  W  H  Auden  He  has  also 
written  music  for  moving  pictures  and  for  the 
theater,  concertos,  and  chamber  music 
Bntton,  John,  1771-1857,  English  antiquary  and 
topographer  The  long  list  of  TUB  writings  includes 
biographies,  critical  works  on  art  and  literature, 
and  the  descriptions  of  landscapes  and  buildings 
for  which  he  is  famouB  The  Beauties  of  Wiltshire 
(3  vols  ,  1801-25)  was  written  with  E  W  Bray  ley 
The  two  friends  wrote  part  of  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales  (18  vols  m  25,  1801-15),  but  because 
of  difficulties  with  the  publishers,  they  did  not 
complete  the  series  Bntton  was  influential  in  the 
movement  to  preserve  ancient  monuments  Sec 
his  Auto- Biography  (3  parts,  1849-50) 
Bntton,  Nathaniel  Lord,  1859-1934,  American  bot- 
anist, grad  Columbia  School  of  Mines,  1879  He 
taught  geology  and  botany  at  Columbia,  1879-96 
He  was  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden's  first 
director  and  until  his  retirement  m  1929  had  a 
major  pait  in  its  growth  His  own  contributions, 
chiefly  in  the  field  of  tropical  botany,  include  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  specimens,  many  of  groat 
rarity,  gathered  on  his  trips  to  the  tropics  His  chief 
works  include  An  Illustrated  Flora  of  the  Nortfwrn 
United  States,  Canada,  and  the  British  Possessions 
(with  Addison  Brown,  1896-98),  Flora  of  Bermuda 
(1918),  The  Bahama  Flora  (with  C  F  Millspaugh, 
1920) ,  and  four  volumes  on  cacti  (with  J  N  Rose, 
1919-23) 

Bntton.  1  City  (pop  2,239),  central  Okla  ,  near 
Oklahoma  City,  me  as  a  town  1909,  as  a  c ity  1933 
2  City  (pop  1,500),  co  seat  of  Mai  shall  co  ,  NK 
S  Dak  ,  NB  of  Aberdeen  near  the  N  Dak  line  It 
is  the  renter  of  u  rich  fanning  and  livestock  country 
Bnve-la-Gaillarde  or  Bnve  (brPv'-Ht-gcyardO,  town 
(pop  30,000),  Corieze  dept  ,  S  central  France,  on 
the  Coirt>ze  rivei,  in  Limousin  It  is  an  ancient 
place,  noted  for  its  many  medieval  buildings  It  is 
an  agn cultural  center 
Bnzen  see  BUFSSANONE,  Italv 
Bnzham  (brTk'sum),  uiban  district  (pop  8,145), 
Devonshire,  England,  seaport  on  Tor  Bav  SE  of 
Paignton  Fishing  and  coast  trade  are  important 
A  statue  commemorates  the  landing  of  William  of 
Orange  here  m  1688  Not  far  awa\,  on  Windmill 
Hill,  is  a  cave  containing  bones  of  animals  and  flint 
implements  of  the  Paleolithic  period 
Bnzeux,  Auguste  (Juhon  Auguste  Pelage  Bnzeux) 
(ogiisf  brezu',  zhtilye',  palazh'),  1803-58,  Breton 
poet,  who  wrote  in  Breton  and  in  French  He  was 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Breton  literary  revival, 
and  his  collection  of  Breton  poems,  Telen  Anor 
[the  harp  of  Armonca]  (1844),  was  an  early  contri- 
bution to  it  In  French  literature  he  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  Lamartme,  Mane  (1832)  is  an  idyl  of 
Breton  life  Les  Bretons  (1845)  also  is  a  long  poem 
on  Brizeux's  countrymen. 

Brno  (bttr'nfi),  Ger  Brtlnn  (brftn),  city  (pop 
273,127),  capital  of  Moravia,  Czechoslovakia  It 
has  important  textile,  machinery,  and  arms  indus- 
tries Brno  is  the  seat  of  the  Czechoslovak  supreme 
court,  of  Masaryk  Umv  (founded  1919),  and  of 
Benes  Technical  College  Until  the  First  World 
War  it  was  predominantly  German-speaking;  after 
1945  most  Germans  were  expelled  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  Brno  is  now  entirely  a  Czech  city  In 
1229  King  Ottocar  I  of  Bohemia  confirmed  the 
ancient  charter  of  Brno,  a  model  of  liberal  town 
government  These  rights  were  widened  bv  later 
kings,  and  Brno  flourished  in  the  13th  and  14th 
cent  In  the  Hussite  Wars  it  sided  with  the  Roman 
Church  The  city  was  besieged  (1645)  by  the 
Swedes  under  Torstensson  and  was  the  head- 
quarters (1805)  of  Napoleon  I  at  the  battle  of  near- 
by Austerhtz  In  the  19th  cent  it  became  one  of 
1  the  foremost  manufacturing  towns  of  the  Austrian 
empire  .The  famous  fortress  on  the  Spielberg 
(Czech  Spttberk),  a  hill  dominating  the  city,  was 
long  a  dreaded  political  prison  Franz  von  der 
Treuck  and  Silvio  Pellico  (who  described  it  in  Le 
mie  pngtoni)  wore  its  most  celebrated  inmates.  In 
the  old  part  of  the  city,  the  cathedral  (16th  cent ), 
the  old  and  the  new  town  halls  (Gothic,  Renais- 
sance, and  baroque),  and  several  fine  Gothic  and 
baroque  churches,  are  architecturally  interesting. 
Between  the  two  world  wars  largo  modern  sections 
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were  created,  but  they  suffered  greatly  during  the 
Second  World  War 

Broach  or  Baroach  (both-  borQch').  town  (pop 
65,810),  NW  Bombay  state,  India,  a  port  near 
the  Gulf  of  Cambav  It  was  an  important  Bud- 
dhist center  in  the  7th  cent  Under  the  Rajput 
dynasty  (760-1300)  it  was  the  chief  port  of  India 
Cotton  is  the  mam  export  and  textiles  the  leading 
manufacture 

Broadalbin  (brodal'bm),  village  (pop  1,399),  E  cen- 
tral N  Y  ,  N  of  Amsterdam;  settled  1770,  me  1924 
Broadbent,  Sir  William  Henry  (brdd'bfnt),  1835- 
1907,  English  physician,  educated  at  Owens  Col- 
lege and  Royal  School  of  Medicine,  Manchenter. 
and  in  Pans  He  is  known  for  his  work  on  paralysis 
and  aphasia  and  for  Broadbent's  hypothesis  of 
hemiplegia  (paralysis  affecting  one  side  of  the 
body)  In  1901  he  was  knighted  See  h  is  collected 
papers  (1908),  biography  by  hia  daughter  (1909) 
broadcasting,  the  transmission  by  RADIO  of  speech 
and  music  m  programs  for  the  public  In  the 
United  States  it  is  usually  chronicled  from  1920 
Station  WWJ  m  Detroit  began  service  in  August 
of  that  year  and  the  Harding-Cox  election  returns 
were  transmitted  by  Frank  Conrad  over  8XK 
(later  KDKA)  in  Pittsburgh  The  sale  of  "time" 
to  advertiseis  (see  ADVERTISING)  started  two  years 
later,  and  the  industry,  as  we  now  know  it,  was 
theieby  established  Radio  became  increasingly 
attractive  as  an  advertising  medium  with  the  com- 
ing of  network  operation  A  ( oast-to-coast  hook- 
up was  tentatively  effected  early  in  1924,  and  ex- 
pansion of  both  audience  and  transmission  facili- 
ties c  ontinued  rapidly  Two  of  the  major  networks 
were  in  existence  by  1927,  and  the  number  of  sta- 
tions had  so  increased  as  to  cause  seiious  traffic 
problems  Legislation  (see  FEDKHAL  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION)  designed  to  meet  these  was 
enacted,  and  the  government  has  since  maintained 
some  control  over  the  technical  and  business  ac- 
tivities of  the  industry  However,  commercial 
stations  operating  in  the  broadcast  band  now 
number  nearly  2,000,  and  they  are  distributed 
among  107  channels  at  10-kilocycle  intervals  from 
640  to  1600  kilocycles  The  necessary  doubling  up 
(e  g  ,  over  100  stations  transmit  on  1400  kc)  pro- 
duces severe  interference  in  many  locations  Re- 
placement by  FREQUENCY  MODULATION  service  is 
doing  much  to  relieve  the  crowding  See  also 

TELEVISION 

Broad  Church*  see  ENGLAND,  CHURCH  OF 

Broad  River,  rising  in  W  North  Carolina,  S  of  Ashe- 
ville,  and  flowing  southeast  and  then,  after  crossing 
the  S  C  line,  due  south  until  it  joins  the  Saluda 
near  Columbia  to  form  the  Congaree 

Broads,  the,  region  of  lakes  and  lagoons,  extending 
from  Lowestoft  in  Suffolk  to  NW  of  Yarmouth  in 
Norfolk,  England,  connected  by  rivers  (Waveney, 
Yare,  and  Bure)  It  is  a  gieat  yachting  center 

Broadstairs  and  Saint  Peter's,  urban  district  (1931 
pop  12,745,  1943  estimated  pop  13,230),  on  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  Kent,  England,  on  the  Channel 
near  Ramsgate  It  is  a  watering  place  and  was 
once  a  retreat  of  Charles  Dickens,  whose  residence 
here  is  now  called  Bleak  House 

Broadview,  village  (pop  1,467),  NE  111  ,  residential 
suburb  of  Clucago ,  me  1913  A  veterans'  memorial 
hospital  is  near  by 

Broadview  Heights,  village  (pop  1,141),  NE  Ohio, 
S  of  Cleveland,  me  1926 

Broadway  (brdd'wft"),  famous  thoroughfare  of  New 
York  city,  one  of  its  mam  arteries  of  traffic,  and 
the  longest  street  in  the  world  It  extends  from 
Bowling  Green  near  the  foot  of  Manhattan  island 
to  Albany,  150  mi  north  Throughout  its  length 
within  New  York  city  Broadway  is  chiefly  a  com- 
mercial street  At  Wall  8t  it  runs  through  the 
financial  center  of  the  country,  N  of  Union  Square 
(14th  St )  it  passes  a  clothing  and  merchandising 
section,  entering  the  theater  district  at  Times 
Square  (42d  St )  Here  it  becomes  the  "Great 
White  Way,"  illuminated  at  night  by  a  garish 
profusion  of  many-hued  electric  signs  Points  of 
interest  along  Broadway  are  Trinity  Church  (Wall 
St ) ,  8t  Paul's  Chapel,  oldest  church  building  in 
New  York  city  (near  City  Hall) ,  the  Woolworth 
Building  (at  Barclay  St),  the  Flatiron  Building 
(23d  St ) ,  Columbia  Umv  (116th  St ) ,  the  Colum- 
bia-Presbyterian Medical  Center  (168th  St),  the 
Broadway  Temple,  first  skyscraper  church  in  the 
city  (174th  St ),  and  Van  Cortlandt  Park  (at  the 
north  end  of  the  city) 

Broca,  Paul  (P61'  br6ka'),  1824-80,  French  patholo- 
gist, anthropologist,  and  pioneer  m  neurosurgery 
A  professor  in  Paris  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and 
at  the  Anthropological  Institute,  he  was  a  founder 
of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Paris  (1859)  and 
of  the  Revue  d'anthropologie  (1872)  An  authority 
on  aphasia,  he  localized  the  center  for  articulate 
speech  in  the  convolution  of  Broca  or  Broca's  area 
(the  third  convolution  of  the  left  frontal  lobe  of  the 
brain).  He  originated  methods  of  classifying  hair 
and  akin  color  and  of  establishing  the  ratio  of  brain 
to  skull 

brocade  [from  Span  ,  from  Late  Latin,  =em  bossed  J, 
nch,  decorative  fabric,  embossed  with  patterns 
which  give  the  effect  of  embroidery  The  ground 
fabric  is  usually  of  silk,  the  raised  design  of  silk  or 
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of  silver,  gold,  or  silver-gilt  threads.  Onental  bro- 
cades have  been  made  from  antiquity  Chinese 
records  show  that  they  were  known  as  early  as 
A  D  230  Some  of  these,  though  richly  adorned 
with  elaborate  figures  in  metallic  threads,  are  not 
true  brocade,  but  are  made  m  a  manner  similar  to 
TAPESTRY  weaving  Oriental  weavers  m  Syria,  and 
Persia  had  made  rich  stuffs  with  metallic  figures, 
and  their  arts  came  with  the  Moors  into  North 
Africa  and  S  Europe  In  the  14th  cent ,  weavers 
m  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Florence  made  satin  heavily 
brocaded  with  threads  of  gold  In  the  17th  cent , 
Lyons  competed  with  Genoa  and  Florence  m  the 
manufacture  of  the  rare  and  beautiful  stuffs  used 
in  courts  and  palaces  England  imported  and  used 
brocades  m  the  15th  cent  and  began  their  manu- 
facture at  Spitalfields  in  the  18th  cent ,  competing 
with  Lyons  The  modern  weaving  of  intricate  de- 
signs has  been  much  facilitated  by  the  JACQUARD 
loom  Brocatel  is  a  coarse  brocade  with  a  high  re- 
lief or  repousst  effect  and  an  extra  set  of  weft  yarns 
for  backing 

broccoli  (brok'ule)  [Ital  -sprouts),  garden  vegeta- 
ble, a  distinct  form  of  the  CAULIFLOWER,  with  loose, 
leafy,  edible  flower  panicles  It  is  a  long-season 
vegetable  and  mav  be  planted  for  spring  use  in  the 
summer  or  early  fall  whete  the  wmteis  aie  not  too 
severe  It  is  cultivated  hke  cauliflower 
Broceliande,  Forest  of  (biSsalead').  m  ARTHURIAN 
LEGEND,  the  homo  of  Merlin  in  Brittany,  France 
Of  the  once  vast  forest  only  the  Forest  ot  Paimpont, 
SW  of  Rennes,  remains 

Brock,  Sir  Isaac,  1769-1812,  British  general,  Cana- 
dian hero  of  the  War  of  1812,  b  Guernsey ,  Channel 
Islands  He  served  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Denmark  before  being  ordered  (1802) 
to  Canada  Plated  in  command  (1806)  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  he  strengthened  defenses  and 
made  plans  for  a  navy  In  181 1  he  was  made  major 
general  and  appointed  administrator  of  Upper  Can- 
ada Upon  the  outbreak  of  war,  Brock  joined 
forces  with  Tecumseh  on  the  Western  frontier  and, 
moving  boldly  against  Detroit,  induced  \\ilhain 
Hull's  capitulation  at  that  post,  thus  inheriting 
quantities  of  supplies  and  gaining  control  of  the 
upper  lakes  For  this  exploit  he  received  a  knight- 
hood and  the  appellation  "hero  of  Upper  Canada  " 
From  Detroit  he  hastened  to  the  Niagara  frontier 
In  a  gallant  and  successful  defense  of  Queenston 
Heights,  where  his  forces  were  gieatly  outnum- 
beied  by  those  commanded  by  btephen  Van  Rens- 
selaer,  he  was  mortally  wounded  while  leading  a 
charge  See  biographies  by  Ins  nephew,  F  B  Tup- 
per  (2d  ed  ,  1847),  and  Matilda  Edgai  (rev.  ed , 
1926) 

Brock,  Sir  Thomas,  1847-1922,  English  sculptor, 
btudent  of  Foley  Usually  classed  as  a  romanticist, 
Brock  enjoyed  a  long  and  successful  career  He 
became  an  Academician  in  1891  and  was  knighted 
in  1911  His  work  shows  dignity  and  restraint 
Well  known  are  his  bust  of  Longfellow  (Westminster 
Abbey),  his  colossal  Victoria  Memoiial,  in  front  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  his  Eve  (National  Gall ,  Lon- 
don), and  his  Black  Prince  (Leeds) 
Brockdorff-Rantzau,  Ulnch,  Graf  von  (obl'rfku  graf 
fun  brAk'ddrf-ran'tsou).  1809-1928,  German  dip- 
lomat Foreign  minister  in  1918  and  1919,  he  re- 
signed rather  than  accept  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  From  1922  till  his  death  he  was  ambas- 
sador to  Moscow 

Brocken  (br&k'un)  or  Blocksberg  (bl6ks'h6rk),  gran- 
ite peak,  3,747  ft  high,  in  the  former  Prussian 
province  of  Saxony,  central  Germany,  highest  of 
the  Harz  Mts  Popular  legend  makes  it  the  meet- 
place  of  the  Walpurgis  Night  or  Witches' 

>ath    A  scene  in  Goethe's  Faust  is  laid  here 

Brockport,  village  (pop  3,590),  W  N  Y  ,  on  the 
Barge  Canal  and  W  of  Rochester,  in  a  f aiming  re- 
gion, me  1829  It  is  the  seat  of  a  state  teachers 
college  Canning  is  done  heie 
Brockton,  city  (pop  62,343),  SE  Mass  ,  S  of  Boston, 
settled  o  1700,  set  off  from  Bndgewater  1821,  made 
a  city  1881  Its  shoe  industry,  begun  m  the  mid- 
19th  cent  ,  has  declined,  but  is  still  important  An 
annual  fair  was  inaugurated  in  1874 
Brockville,  city  (pop  11,342),  co  seat  of  Leeds  and 
Grenville  counties,  S  Ont  ,  on  the  St  Lawience 
below  the  Thousand  Islands  In  a  rich  dany  region, 
it  is  a  port  of  call  foi  rivei  steamers  between  To- 
ronto and  Montreal  It  is  a  summer  ies>ort 
Brockway,  Howard,  1870-,  American  composer,  b 
Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  studied  in  Berlin  He  taught  at 
the  Peabody  Conservatory  (1903-9)  and  at  the 
Juilhard  School  of  Music  (1925-41)  With  Lor- 
raine Wyinan  he  compiled  folk-song  collections — 
Lonesome  Tunes  (1916)  and  Kentucky  Mountain 
Songs  (1920)  His  compositions.,  conservative  in 
spirit  and  highly  melodic,  itulude  a  symphony 
(Boston,  1907),  his  Sylvan  Suite  (Boston,  1901) 
for  orchestra,  and  shorter  choral  and  instrumental 
works 

Brockway,  Zebulon  Reed,  1827-1920,  American 
penologist,  b  Lyme,  Conn  As  superintendent  of 
the  House  of  Correc  turn  at  Detroit,  he  tried  to  in- 
troduce, m  1869,  the  indeterminate  sentence  for 
first  offenders  His  ideas  were  incorporated  m  a 
Michigan  statute  but  were  nullified  by  the  courts 
He  had  a  guiding  hand  in  New  York  state  legisla- 
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tion  organizing  the  first  state  reformatory  for  adult 
males,  built  at  Elmira,  and  was  its  first  superin- 
tendent (1876-1900).  He  introduced  a  system  of 
physical  training,  education,  and  trade  mstrut  tion, 
with  merits  as  incentives  to  good  behavior  The 
success  of  his  Elrnira  experiments  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  indeterminate  sentence  in  other 
states  He  was  the  author  of  Fifty  Yeara  of  Pnaon 
Service  (1912) 

Brockway,  industrial  borough  (pop  2,709),  NNW 
Pa  ,  N  of  Du  Bois,  settled  1822,  me  1883  Its 
manufactures  include  clay  products,  bottles,  and 
jars  Its  farms  yield  potato  crops 

Brocton,  village  (pop  1,293),  W  N  Y,  near  Lake 
Erie  and  SW  of  Dunkirk,  in  a  grape  region,  me 
1894  An  annual  grape  festival  is  held  Thomas 
Lake  HARRIS  founded  (1867)  here  a  short-lived 
community  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Now  Life 

Brodenck,  David  Colbreth  (bro'durlk),  1820-39, 
American  politician,  b  Washington,  D  C  Brought 
up  in  New  York  city,  he  was  active  in  Tammany 
Hall  before  moving  in  1849  to  California  He  be- 
came equally  active  in  politics  there,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  constitutional  convention  of  1849 
He  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1850  and  was 
chosen  to  preside  over  it  in  1851  Brodenck,  who 
drew  his  support  chiefly  from  Northerners,  and 
U  8  Senator  William  M  GWIN,  leader  of  the  pro- 
slavery  element,  fought  bitterh  for  control  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  state  Both  were  sent  to 
the  U  S  Senate  in  1857  under  a  compromise  by 
which  Brodenck  was  to  have  i  ontrol  of  the  Federal 
patronage  However,  President  James  Buchanan 
and  Gwm  ignored  the  understanding,  and  Brod- 
erick  fiercely  attacked  them  both  He  was  killed 
by  Chief  Justice  David  S  Terry  of  the  California 
supreme  Court,  a  Gwm  man,  in  a  famous  duel,  near 
San  Francisco  The  eloquent  eulogy  by  Edward 
D  BAKER  at  his  elaborate  funeral  and  editorial 
reverberations  throughout  the  land  made  him  the 
martyr  of  the  Union  cause  in  California  See  biog- 
raphy by  Jeremiah  Lynch  (1911) 

Brodhead,  Daniel,  1736-1809,  American  Revolu- 
tionary officer  and  Indian  fighter,  b  probably  near 
Albany,  N  Y  He  was  taken  as  an  infant  to  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  later  served  as  deputy  surveyor 
general  (1773-75)  In  the  Revolution  he  com- 
manded a  detachment  of  militia  in  the  battle  of 
Long  Island,  was  sent  (1778)  to  Pittsburgh,  and 
became  commandant  there  in  1779  In  that  year 
he  led  an  expedition  up  the  Allegheny  against  the 
Indians,  this  was  linked  with  the  expedition  of 
John  Sullivan  in  New  York  When  in  1781,  the 
Delawares  broke  their  treaty,  he  invaded  their 
lands  He  was  removed  from  his  command  but 
later  was  brevotted  brigadier  general  He  was 
(1798-1809)  surveyor  general  of  Pennsylvania 

Brodhead  (brod'hed"),  city  (pop  1,750),  S  Wis  , 
near  the  Sugar  river  and  the  111  line  S  of  Madison, 
m  a  dairy  and  fertile  farm  area,  me  1891 

Brodie,  Sir  Benjamin  Collins  (bro'de),  1783-1862. 
English  surgeon  He  studied  and  prat  tited  surgery 
in  London  His  Pathological  anil  Surgical  Observa- 
tion* on  the  Diseasis  of  the  Joints  (1818)  was  ef- 
fective m  leading  to  less  radical  treatment  and  thus 
in  reducing  mutilation  by  amputation  See  his 
autobiography  (1865)  His  eldest  son,  Sir  Benja- 
min Collins  Brodie,  1817-80,  a  chemist,  is  known 
t  hiefly  for  his  studies  of  allot  ropic  forms  of  carbon 
and  his  discovery  of  graphitic  acid 

Broglie  (broi),  French  noble  family  of  Piedmon- 
tese  origin,  who  settled  in  Franco  in  the  17th  cent 
Victor  Maurice,  comte  de  Broglie  (vcktor'  mAreV 
kOt'  du),  1647-1727,  was  marshal  of  Franco  and 
fought  in  the  wais  of  Louis  XIV  His  son  Francois 
Mane,  due  de  Broglie  (fnlswh'  m.vrcV  duk  du), 
1671-1745,  marshal  of  Fiance,  fought  at  Malpla- 
quet  (1709),  in  the  Wai  of  the  Polish  Succession, 
and  m  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  Louis 
XV  conferied  on  him  the  ducal  title  inherited  by 
his  son,  Victor  Francois,  due  de  Broglie,  1718-1804. 
marshal  of  Fiance,  who  distinguished  himself  m  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  and  the  Seven 
Years  War  Emperor  FranciM  I  made  him  prince  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  (1757),  a  title  which  re- 
mained in  the  family  In  the  Fionch  Revolution  he 
emigrated  and  commanded  (17()2)  the  army  of  the 
princes  against  the  revolutionary  forces  Charles 
Francois,  comte  de  Broglie  (shut  I) ,  1719-81 ,  bi othei 
of  Victor  Francois,  was  ambassadoi  to  Poland 
(1752)  and  later  headed  the  "secret  cabinet"  of 
Louis  XV,  the  king's  secret  organization  of  political 
advisers  and  spies  Achilla  Charles  Leonce  Victor, 
due  de  Broglie  (ashel',  IftOs'),  1785-1870,  grandson 
of  Victor  Francois,  was  a  statesman  and  diplomat 
under  Napoleon  I  and  a  leader  of  the  moderate 
liberals  after  the  Restoration  He  occupied  several 
cabinet  posts  under  Louis  Philippe,  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  London  in  1847,  and  retired  in  1848 
He  man  led  a  daughter  of  Mmc  de  Stael  His  son, 
Jacques  Victor  Albert,  due  de  Broglie  (zrmk',  al- 
bei '),  1821-1901,  was  a  historian  and  politician 
He  was  a  member  of  the  national  assembly  (1871), 
ambassador  to  London  (1871-72),  premier  (1873- 
74,  1877),  and  a  monarchist  leader  in  the  senate 
He  wrote  Histoire  de  I'eglue  ft  de  V empire  rotnain  au 
IV e  siede  (6  vols  ,  1860-66).  an  apologia  for  the 
Church  as  preserver  of  civilisation  m  the  late 
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Roman  period;  The  King's  Secret  (Eng  tr  ,  2  vols  , 
1879),  based  on  the  career  of  his  great-granduncle, 
Charles  Francois  de  Brogue,  An  Ambassador  of  the 
Vanquished  (Eng  tr  ,  1896)  ,  and  Frederick  the 
Great  and  Maria  Theresa  (Eng  tr  ,  1883)  He  also 
edited  the  memoirs  of  his  father  (Eng  tr  ,  2  vols  , 
1887)  Among  his  grandsons  are  the  eminent  sci- 
entists Maurice,  due  de  Broglie,  and  Louis  Victor, 
prince  de  Broglie  (see  separate  articles) 

Broglie,  Louis  Victor,  pnnce  de  (Iw6'  vcktdr'  preV 
du  broi').  1892-,  French  physicist  He  was  profes- 
sor at  the  faculty  of  sciences,  Umv  of  Pans,  from 
1932  An  authority  on  quantum  mechanics  and 
on  the  structuie  of  matter,  he  received  the  1929 
Nobel  Prize  in  Physics  for  his  theory  (1924)  of  the 
wave  character  of  electrons  His  works  include  An 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Wave  Mechanics  (1930, 
Eng  tr  .  1930),  Matter  and  Light  (1937,  Eng  tr  , 
1939),  and  Ondes,  corpuscles,  mecamque  ondulatoire 
(1945) 

Broglie,  Maurice,  due  de  (mdreV  duk'  du  broi'), 
187  5-,  French  physicist,  brother  of  Louis  Victor, 
prince  de  Broglie  His  contributions  include  nota- 
ble work  on  X  rays  and  in  atomic  physics,  radio- 
activity. and  ele<  tncity  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Acadcmv  of  Sciences  m  1924  and  of  the  French 
Academy  m  1934 

Broken  Arrow,  coal-mining  city  (pop  2,074),  NE 
Okla  ,  SE  of  Tulsa,  founded  1903 

Broken  Bow  1  City  (pop  2,968),  co  seat  of  Custer 
co  ,  central  Nebr  ,  in  tho  sand-hill  region,  NW  of 
Grand  Island,  settled  1880,  organized  as  a  town 
1882.  me  as  a  city  1888  It  18  a  shipping  center  for 
a  livestock  and  grain  area  S  Lumber  and  farm 
town  (pop  2,367)  ,  extreme  SE  Okla  ,  near  the  Red 
River,  settled  1910,  me  1912  A  state  forest  look- 
out is  here,  and  a  state  park  near  by 

Broken  Hill,  municipality  (pop  27,059),  New  South 
Wales.  Austiaha,  ENE  of  Port  Pine,  its  poit 
Since  1884  it  has  been  the  principal  center  of  silver- 
lead  mining  in  Australia 

broker,  primarily  one  who  negotiates  a  sale  between 
two  persons  or  firms  A  broker  of  this  kind  con- 
ducts individual  transactions  only,  is  given  no 
general  authority  by  his  employers,  discloses  the 
names  of  the  principals  in  the  transaction  to  each 
other,  and  leaves  to  them  the  conclusion  of  the  deal 
He  neither  possesses  the  goods  sold  nor  receives  the 
goods  procured,  takes  no  market  risks,  finances  no 
operation,  and  transfers  no  title  to  goods  or  to 
anything  else  He  earns  his  commission,  or  "bro- 
kerage," when  the  contract  of  sale  haa  been  made, 
regardless  of  whether  the  contract  is  satisfactorily 
exec  uted  He  is  paid  by  the  party  with  whom  he 
first  negotiates  In  practice,  merchants  and  other 
salesmen  act  as  brokers  at  times  Brokers  are  most 
useful  m  establishing  trade  connections  in  large 
industries  in  wluch  many  producers  compete  for  a 
wide  market,  such  as  soft  coal,  fresh  fruit,  gram, 
and  vegetables  They  operate  m  strategic  cities 
and  keep  in  active  touch  with  the  trade  needs  of 
their  localities  and  with  one  another  They  are 
important  m  determnuiig  prices,  routing  goods, 
and  guiding  production  and  in  these  functions  play 
a  part  similar  to  the  highly  organized  exchanges 
Brokers  also  negotiate  trades  in  property  not  di- 
rectly affecting  production  Such  are  stock  brokers 
and  real-estate  brokers  Employment  agents  are 
really  brokers,  as  they  bring  together  the  buyers 
and  sellers  of  labor  Merchandise  brokers  arrange 
sales  between  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  or 
retailers,  between  producers  and  users  of  raw  ma- 
terials, and  sometimes  between  two  manufac  turers 
Small  concerns  use  brokers  instead  of  maintaining 
their  own  sales  forces  Insurance  brokers  bring 
together  the  agents  of  insurance  companies  and 
those  who  wish  insurance  They  are  most  useful 
to  those  needing  several  types  of  such  protection 
and  to  those  whose  risks  must  be  divided  Real- 
estate  brokers  negotiate  sales  and  leases  of  farms, 
dwellings,  and  business  property  and  are  usually 
mone>  brokers  and  insurance  brokers  for  their  real- 
estate  clients  also  Ship  brokers  keep  informed  of 


the  movement  of  vessels,  of  cargo  space  available, 
and  of  rates  for  shipment  and  sell  this  information 
to  shippers  They  serve  tramp  carriers,  in 
mam,  inasmuch  as  ship  "lines  have  their 


in  the 

,  own 

agents  Such  brokers  also  serve  as  post  agents,  in 
which  capacity  they  settle  bills  for  stores  and  sup- 
plies, pay  the  wages  of  the  crew,  and  negotiate 
insurance  for  the  vessel  and  cargo  They  also  ar- 
range the  sale  of  ships  In  the  organized  markets, 
such  as  gram  and  stoc  k  exchanges,  commission 
merchants  and  straight  selling  displace  brokerage 
in  large  part,  but  between  cities  and  where  there 
is  no  active  exchange,  brokers  in  gram  and  other 
commodities  are  active  Members  of  organized 
exchanges  usually  act  as  commission  merchants  or 
trade  on  their  own  account  However,  m  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  a  group  of  members  called 
"two-dollar  brokers  act  as  brokers  and  perform 
the  actual  work  on  the  exchange  floor  for  repre- 
sentatives of  commission  houses,  taking  no  respon- 
sibility In  England  bill  brokers  are  now  discount 
houses,  buying  and  selling  promissory  notes  and 
acceptances  In  the  United  States  note  brokers  are 
now  commercial  paper  houses,  buying  promissory 
notes  from  business  men  and  selling  them  to  banks 


Traders  in  acceptances  and  foreign  bills  of  exchange 
are  known  m  the  United  States  as  acceptance  deal- 
ers. Customs  brokers  are  not  real  brokers;  they 
act  as  agents  for  importers  in  estimating  duties  and 
clearing  goods  The  PAWNBBOKER  is  a  private 
money  lender  See  P  D  Converse  and  H.  W. 
Huegy,  Elements  of  Marketing  (3d  ed.,  1946). 

Bromberg,  Poland,  see  BYDGOSZCZ 

Brome,  Richard,  d  1652,  English  dramatist  He  was 
supposed  to  have  been  educated  by  Bon  Jonson — 
an  influence  evident  m  the  realism  of  Brome's 
works  His  15  plays  include  comedies  of  manneis, 
romantic  comedies,  and  romantic  dramas  Tho  best 
of  his  plays  are  A  Jovial  Crew;  or,  The  Merry  Beg- 
gars (1641)  and  The  City  Wit,  or,  The  Woman  Wears 
the  Breeches  (1653) 

brome  grass,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Bromus,  chiefly 
large,  coarae  grasses  of  a  weedy  nature ,  some,  how- 
ever, are  useful  as  forage,  and  others  are  cultivated 
for  decoration  Some  of  the  better-known  bromes 
are  the  smooth  brome  (sometimes  called  awnless 
or  Hunganan  brome),  often  cultivated  for  pastuie 
or  for  holding  banks,  rescue  grass,  a  forage  in  the 
Southern  states,  and  chess  or  cheat,  a  pest  of  gram- 
fields,  formerly  believed  by  some  to  be  degenerate 
wheat  Many  species  of  bromo  grasses  develop 
sharp  barbed  fiuits  at  maturity  that  are  mjuuous 
to  stock,  some  having  gained  the  name  of  npgut 
grass,  before  maturity  these  are  often  used  for  for- 
age without  bad  effect. 

bromide  (br6'mld,  -Id)  [from  bromine],  a  compound 
of  BROMINE  and  some  other  element  (except  oxy- 
gen), a  salt  formed  from  hydrobromic  acid  Bro- 
mides are  widely  distributed  in  nature  They  are 
formed  by  the  direc  t  combination  of  bromine  with 
the  other  element  or  by  the  neutralization  of  hv- 
drobromic  acid  They  are  soluble  in  water,  with 
the  exception  of  the  bromides  of  lead,  mercury , 
and  silver  The  bromides  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
used  m  medicine  as  sedatives,  are  the  familiar 
"bromides  "  Silver  bromide  is  one  of  the  silver 
salts  used  in  preparing  the  coating  for  photographic 
films  and  plates  It  is  reduced  when  exposed  to 
light,  turning  darker  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  light  It  is  used  also  on  the  surface  of 
some  printing  papers  (see  PHOTOGRAPHY)  ,  those 
which  act  more  rapidly  are  called  "bromide  pa- 
pers" Magnesium  biomide  is  a  source  of  pure 
bromine  Hydrogen  bromide,  a  gas  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  hydrogen  chloride,  when  m  aqueous  solution 
is  hydrobromic  and  In  chemical  analysis  the 
presence  of  a  bromide  may  bo  detected,  first,  by 
treating  the  unknown  with  chlorine,  which,  being 
more  active  than  bromine,  displaces  the  bromine 
from  its  bromide,  then,  by  adding  carbon  disul- 

Ehide,  which  takes  on  a  leddish  tinge  indicating 
ronutie  In  another  test  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  is  used,  it  reacts  with  the  bromide  finally  to 
liberate  bromine 

bromine  (bro'mcn,  -m)  [from  Gi  ,=smell],  active 
nonmetalhc  element  (sy  tnbol=Bi ,  for  physical  con- 
stants, see  ELEMENT,  table)  At  ordinary  tempera- 
tures it  is  a  brownish-red  liquid  which  gives  off  a 
similarly  colored  vapor  with  an  offensive,  suffocat- 
ing odor  It  is  slightly  more  than  three  times  heav- 
ier than  water  It  is  soluble  in  water  to  some  extent, 
the  aqueous  solution,  called  bromine  watei,  acts 
as  an  oxidizing  agent  It  is  soluble  also  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  carbon  disulplude  It  solidifies  at  -7°C 
and  boils  at  68  8°C  Bromine  eats  away  metals  and 
exhibits  corrosive  action  also  upon  the  fekin,  de- 
stroying the  tissue  It  is  strongly  iriitatmg  to  the 
eyes  and  to  the  membianes  of  the  nose  and  throat 
Bromine  belongs  to  the  HAI  OC.EN  family,  being  less 
active  than  either  fluorine  or  chlorine  but  more  so 
than  iodine  It  forms  compounds  similar  to  those 
of  the  other  halogens  (see  HHOMIDK)  Oxides  of 
bromine  are  unstable,  but  two  acids,  hypobromous 
acid  and  bromic  acid,  which  are  compounds  of 
hydrogen,  bromine,  and  oxygen,  are  known  with 
their  salts  Hydrobromic  acid  is  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  hydrogen  bromide  Bromine  does  not  occur 
free  in  nature  but  in  combination  with  other  ele- 
ments, notably  sodium,  potassium,  magnesium, 
and  silver  In  compounds,  it  is  present  in  sea  water, 
in  mineral  springs,  and  in  common  salt  deposits, 
e  g  ,  those  at  Stassfurt  in  Germany  (see  FRANK, 
ADOLF)  It  occurs  in  the  United  States  princi- 
pally in  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  lor 
commercial  purposes,  eg,  as  a  source  of  anti- 
knock compounds  for  gasoline,  bromine  is  extracted 
from  sea  water  The  element  is  obtained  pure 
chiefly  by  the  treatment  of  bromides  (in  solution) 
with  chlorine,  which  displaces  tho  bromine,  by  oxi- 
dation of  hydrobromic  acid,  and  by  the  electroli  sis 
of  a  bromide  Tho  element  was  discovered,  in  sea 
water,  by  Aritome  Jer6mo  Balard  in  1826 

Bromley  (brum'le),  residential  municipal  borough 
(1931  pop  45,374,  1947  estimated  pop  63,640), 
Kent,  England,  SE  of  London  The  16th-century 
church  was  destroyed  m  the  Second  World  War. 
H  G.  Wells  was  bom  m  Bromley 

Bromptonville,  town  (pop  1,672),  SE  Que  ,  on  the 
St  Francis  river  and  N  of  Sherbrooke.  It  is  an 
important  lumber  center 

Bromwich,  England  see  WBST  BROMWICH 

bronchitis  (brdng-kl'tls)  [as  it  New  Gr  .•inflamma- 
tion of  the  windpipe],  disorder  of  respiration  result- 
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ing  from  inflammation  in  the  bronchus  and  its 
branches  (see  LUNGS)  caused  by  bacteria  infection 
or  by  irritation  from  gases  and  other  substances 
It  often  follows  COLDS  and  is  accompanied  by 
cough,  soreness  of  the  chest,  and  sometimes  fever 
Rest  in  bed  and  inhalations  are  helpful  PNEU- 
MONIA may  follow  a  spread  of  infection  Repeated 
attacks  often  result  in  stiff,  dilated  bronchi  This 
condition  of  chronic  bronchitis  is  often  the  cause 
of  cough  with  expectoration,  which  becomes  worse 
with  age  Chronic  bronchitis  is  prevented  by  prop- 
er treatment  of  the  disease  in  its  early  stages 
bronchoscope,  instrument  for  examining  the  interior 
of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  and  for  use  in  removing 
foreign  bodies  from  the  lungs,  larynx,  and  gullet 
Gustav  Kilhan  in  Freiburg,  Germany,  in  1895  was 
the  fiist  to  experiment  with  such  a  devic  e  Cheva- 
lier Jackson  adapted  (1903)  the  bronchoscope  to 
serve  as  an  aid  to  the  breathing  of  a  patient  during 
an  operation  and  improved  the  system  of  illumina- 
tion in  the  instrument 
bronco*  see  MUSTANG 

Brongniart,  Adolphe  Theodore  (ftdolf  taoddr'  br5- 
riykr'),  1801-76,  French  botanist,  son  of  Alexandre 
Brongniart  Ho  was  a  pioneer  in  the  study  of  vege- 
table physiology  and  was  author  of  an  important 
work  on  vegetable  fossils  (1828- 37)  and  of  a  valu- 
able first  account  of  pollen  His  clarification  of 
plants  in  the  natural  history  museum  at  Pans  was 
the  basis  of  the  system  now  used  in  Germany  He 
helped  establish  the  Annales  dea  sciences  naturelles 
and  founded  the  Soci6t6  botamque  de  France 
Brongniart,  Alexandre  (nKksfi'drii),  1770-1847, 
French  geologist,  mineralogist,  and  chemist  As 
director  of  the  Sdvros  porcelain  factory  from  1800, 
he  created  its  reputation  and  established  the  prm- 
ciples  of  ceramic  chemistry  He  IH  the  author  of 
Traiti  des  arts  ctramviues  et  dcs  potenrn  (1844) 
With  Cuvior  he  studied  and  wrote  on  the  geology 
of  the  Some  basin  He  made  the  notable  division 
of  reptiles  into  four  classes 

Bronson,  city  (pop  1,871),  S  Mich  ,  S  of  Battle 
Creek,  m  a  farm  area,  me  as  a  village  1866,  as  a 
<  ity  1934  Metal  fixtures  are  made  The  Sac  Trail 
passed  through  here 

Brontg,  Charlotte  (hr&n'tP),  1816-55,  English  ncnel- 
i&t,  Emily  Jane  Bronte*,  1818-48,  English  novelist 
and  poet,  and  Anne  Bronte",  1820-49,  English 
novelist  They  were  the  daughters  of  Patrick  Bronte 
(1777-1861),  an  Anglican  cleigyman  of  Irish  birth 
(the  name  was  probably  originally  Bruntv  or 
Prunty),  educated  at  Cambridge  lie  was  Riven 
a  curacy  of  Thornton  in  1815  and  in  1820  became 
incumbent  of  Haworth,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
His  wife  died  in  1821,  and  her  sister,  Elizabeth 
Branwell,  came  to  live  in  the  parsonage  but  left 
the  children  much  to  themselves  Maria  and  Eliza- 
beth, the  two  oldest  girls,  were  sent  to  a  school 
for  the  daughters  of  poor  clergymen,  which  later 
served  as  the  model  for  "Lowood"  in  Jane  Eyre 
In  1824  Charlotte  and  Emily  were  sent  with  them, 
but  Maria  and  Elizabeth  contracted  tuberculosis 
(for  which  Charlotte  held  the  school  largely  ac- 
countable), and  thev  died  within  a  few  months  of 
each  other  With  a  gift  to  their  brother,  Branwell, 
of  wooden  soldiers  in  1826  the  children  started 
living  in  an  imaginary  world  Their  juvemtw, 
written  in  tiny  script  on  small  pieces  of  paper, 
continued  until  thev  were  grown,  these  writings 
have  been  preserved  and  are  a  remarkable  key  to 
the  development  of  literary  genius  m  Charlotte 
and  Emily  In  1831  Charlotte  was  sent  to  Miss 
Wooler's  school  at  Roe  Head,  where  she  formed  two 
strong  friendships,  the  only  one  of  the  sisters  ever 
to  do  so  She  returned  there  as  a  teacher  in  1835, 
accompanied  by  Emily,  who,  however,  soon  be- 
came ill  and  returned  home  In  1838  Charlotte 
came  home  to  Haworth,  and  during  the  next  few 
j  ears  the  three  sisters  planned  to  establish  a  sc  hool. 
Emily  and  Charlotte  spent  1842  at  the  Pensionnat 
H6ger  in  Brussels,  but  returned  home  at  the  death 
of  their  aunt,  who  had  willed  them  her  small  for- 
tune Both  girls  were  offered  positions  at  the 
•penswunat,  but  onl>  Charlotte  returned  m  1843, 
leaving  the  next  year  because,  it  m  thought,  of  the 
jealousy  of  Mine  Heger  Charlotte's  later  novels 
The  Professor  and  Vwctte  reflect  her  experiences  in 
Brussels  Mr  BiontcVs  failing  eyesight  and  the 
steady  decline  of  their  brother,  who  had  become  a 
confirmed  alcoholic  and  opium  addict,  saddened 
this  period  for  the  throe  sisters  When  Charlotte 
discovered  Emily's  poetry  in  1845,  Anne  revealed 
hers,  and  eventually  Poems  (1846)  by  the  three 
appeared  under  the  pseudonyms  Currer,  Ellis,  and 
Acton  Bell.  The  book,  published  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, sold  only  two  copies  the  first  year,  but  in 
1847  Emily's  novel  Wuthering  Heights  and  Anne's 
Agnes  Grey  were  published  as  a  set,  and  although 
The  Professor  by  Charlotte  was  rejected,  her  Jane 
Eyre  (1847)  was  accepted  and  achieved  tremendous 
success  The  year  1848  was  marked  by  the  deaths 
of  Branwell  (Sept)  and  Emily  (Dec),  in  1849 
Anne,  whose  Tenant  of  WildfeU  Hall  had  appeared 
in  June,  1848,  died  at  Scarborough,  where  she  is 
buried.  The  identity  of  the  sisters  as  authors  was 
at  first  unknown  even  to  their  publishers,  who 
learned  it  m  1848,  and  it  was  not  until  the  publica- 
tion of  Shirley  (1849)— when  Charlotte's  descrip- 


tions were  recognized  by  a  native  of  Haworth —  times     Antique  bronzes  usually  display  a  rich 

that  the  identity  of  the  Bell  brothers  was  generally  PATINA     See  G    K    Geerhnga,  Metal  Crafts  in 

discovered     At  this  time  Charlotte  made  many  Architecture  (1929) 

friends  in  the  literary  world,  wrote  VMette  (1853),  Bronze  Age,  period  m  the  development  of  industry 

and  married  (1854)  her  father's  curate,  Arthur  Bell  in  which  bronze  was  the  chief  metal     It  followed 

Nicholls    She  died  after  one  year  of  happily  mar-  the  Neolithic  period  and  preceded  the  Iron  Age 


ned  life  The  Professor  (1857)  was  published  post- 
humously A  complete  edition  of  Emily's  poems 
from  the  original  manuscripts,  edited  by  C  W 
Hatfield,  appeared  in  1941  See  biography  of 
Charlotte  by  Mrs  Gaskell  (2  vols  ,  1857) ,  study 
of  Emily  by  Romer  Wilson  (1928)  and  of  the  family 
by  Clement  Shorter  (1908),  Ernest  Dimnet  (1910), 
May  Sinclair  (1912),  L  L  Mmkley  (1945),  and 
Lawrence  Hanson  and  E  M  Hanson  (1949),  F  E 
Ratchford,  The  Brontes'  Web  of  Childhood  (1941), 
for  the  juvenilia,  publications  of  the  Brontft 
Society 

Brontosaurus  (brontuso'rus)  [Gr  , -thunder  lizard], 
quadruped  vegetarian  dinosaur,  probably  over  70 
ft  long  and  over  30  tons  in  weight,  with  a  long 
neck  and  tail  It  was  apparently  semiaquatic 
Bones  of  the  Brontosaurus  and  other  sauropods 
have  been  found  in  the  Momson  formation  of  the 
late  Jurassic  or  early  Cretaceous  in  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  some  other  Western  states 

Bronx,  the,  borough  (land  area  41  sq  mi  ,  pop 
1,394,711)  of  NEW  YORK  city,  HE  NY,  NE,of 
Manhattan  island  and  8  of  Westchester  co  ,  roughly 
identical  with  the  southern  part  of  the  mainland 
peninsula  rirnmed  by  the  Hudson,  Harlem,  and 
East  rivers,  coextensive  with  Bronx  co  Its  first 
settlement  was  made  (1641)  for  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  by  Jonas  Brom  k,  a  Dane  Among 
the  many  bridges  linking  the  borough  to  Man- 
hattan and  Queens  are  the  Henr\  Hudson  across 
Spuyten  Duvvil,  the  Tnborough  to  Manhattan 
and  Queens,  and  the  Bronx-Whitostone  to  Queens 
The  Bronx,  although  it  has  some  industry,  is 
mainly  a  residential  section  Large  areas  are  set 
aside  for  parks,  notably  Bronx  Park  (with  its 
outstanding  zoo  and  its  botanic  gardens)  and  Van 
Cortlandt  and  Pelham  Bay  parks  The  borough's 
colleges  and  professional  schools  include  FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY,  parts  of  NFW  YORK  UNIVERSITY  (with 
the  Hall  of  Fame)  and  of  HUNTFK  COILEOF,  MAN- 
HATTAN COLLEOF,  and  the  New  York  State  Mari- 
time Academy  Among  other  points  of  interest  are 
the  Yankee  Stadium,  the  Bronx  County  Building, 
the  Edgar  Allen  Poe  cottage,  and  the  Van  Cort- 
landt House  (1748) 

Bronx,  uver  of  SE  New  York,  c  20  mi  long,  issuing 
fiom  Kensico  Reseivoir  in  Westchester  co  and 
flowing  S8W  through  the  boiough  of  the  Bronx, 
New  York  oity,  to  the  East  River 

Bronxville,  lesidential  village  (pop  b,888),  SE  N  Y  , 
in  Westchester  co  ,  N  of  Mt  Vcrnon,  settled  1664, 
me  1898  It  is  part  of  the  town  of  Eastchester 
S<VR*.H  LAWRFNC*.  COLLEGE,  Coiicorcha  Collegiate 
Institute  (junior,  coeducational),  and  a  girls'  pri- 
vate school  arc  here 

bronze,  name  for  alloys  of  coppei  and  tin  and  also 
for  alloys  of  copper  and  certain  other  metals  Some- 
times siher,  aluminum,  zinc,  or  lead  m  added  for 
increased  brilliance  or  hardness  Bronze  is  harder 
and  more  resistant  to  wear  and  to  atmospheric  and 
earth  conditions  than  brass  or  either  of  its  com- 
ponents (zinc  and  copper),  therefore,  before  iron 
replaced  it,  it  was  used  for  implements,  in  a  7  or  9 
to  1  alloy  It  was  formerly  employed  for  cannon 
and  still  is  for  gun  metal,  a  16  to  1  alloy  The  par- 
ticularly sonorous  quality  of  bronze  makes  it  un- 
surpassed for  bell  metal,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin, 
used  chiefly  for  casting  bells  It  forms  the  be&t 


The  term  is  in  general  use,  although  recognized 
as  inexact,  as  any  name  for  a  gradual  change  in 
human  culture  must  be  Stone  did  not  cease  to 
be  used  for  implements  and  weapons  when  bronze 
was  invented  Rotary  millstones,  for  example, 
were  invented  in  the  Bronze  Age  and  are  still  used, 
many  stone  arrowheads  have  been  found  on  the 
battlefield  of  Marathon,  and  stone  mauls  were 
used  as  weapons  by  Anglo-Saxons  at  Hastings  and 
by  Germans  in  the  Thirty  Years  War  Bronze 
was  used  for  cannon  in  the  19th  cent  and  is  still 
much  used  It  is  true,  however,  that  m  Egypt, 
Europe,  and  SW  Asia,  where  the  development  of 
industry  has  l>een  studied  most  thoroughly,  a  fun- 
damental change  ucc  ompamed  the  beginning  of  the 
general  use  of  bronze,  and  a  like  fundamental 
change  accompanied  the  beginning  of  the  general 
use  of  iron  These  changes  occurred  in  different 
places  at  different  times,  first  m  Egypt  and  SW 
Asia  and  last  in  Scandinavia  Egypt  and  SW 
Asia  were  clearly  in  the  Bronze  Age  by  2600  B  C 
Iron  was  first  worked  effectively  by  the  Hittites 
c  1400  B  C  and  did  not  come  into  general  use 
until  later  The  use  of  bronze  reac  hed  Britain 
c  2000  B  C  ,  the  use  of  iron,  c  500  B  C  Ancient 
Crete  is  an  example  of  a  Bronze  Age  civilization 
After  the  great  period  of  the  island  ended,  the 
Cretan  civilization  continued  in  some  outposts, 
e  g ,  Troy  The  Trojan  War,  sometime  before 
1100  B  C  ,  was  fought  with  bronze  weapons,  used 
both  by  Trojans  and  by  Greeks  For  some  pur- 
poses, e  g  ,  for  plowshares,  the  Greeks  even  then 
used  iron,  the  great  period  of  Greek  history  was 
m  the  early  Iron  Age  For  the  Greeks,  the  Tro- 
jan War  tnav  serve  as  a  convenient  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  ages  The  Bronze  Age  developed 
cities,  including  Babjlon  and  the  Egyptian  cities, 
with  great  temples  and  palaces  decorated  by  sculp- 
tors and  painters  The  arch  was  a  Bronze  Age 
irrvention  Though  writing  wao  known  in  the  Neo- 
lithic period,  its  development  was  of  the  Bronze 
Age,  when  it  was  hrst  extensively  used,  as  in 
Babvlon  The  wheel  was  a  Bronze  Ago  inven- 
tion, unknown  in  the  stone  ages  and  unknown  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  until  brought  by  Euro- 
peans Bronze  Vge  uses  of  the  wheel  included  the 
chinot  and  the  potter's  wheel  In  the  Bronze  Age, 
oxen  and  horses  were  first  used  as  draft  animals 
Where  the  Bronze  Age  reached  its  fullest  develop- 
ment, there  was  extensne  commerce  by  land  and 
by  sea,  and  empires  were  established  by  warriors 
who  used  horses  and  bronze  swords  Some  Ameri- 
can Indians,  as  m  Mexico,  made  use  of  bronze,  but 
not  extensively,  there  was  no  true  Bronze  Age  m 
the  Western  Hemisphere  In  general,  gold  and 
copper  were  vised  before  bronze,  which  is  an  alloy 
of  copper  and  tin  The  term  "Copper  Age"  is  some- 
times Uhed  for  a  period  immediately  preceding  the 
Bronze  Age,  but  the  use  of  copper  was  of  much  less 
significance  than  the  use  of  atone,  brcm/e  or  iron 
The  (  opper  Age  maj  be  included  in  the  Neolithic 
period,  for  stone  continued  to  be  the  usual  material 
of  implements  and  weapons  See  V  G  Childe, 
The  Bronze  Age  (1930) ,  Fay-Cooper  Cole,  The  Long 
Road  from  Savagery  to  (\nlizatwn  (19*3),  M  C 
QuennelandC  II  B  Quennel,  Eifryday  Life  in  th< 
New  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Early  Iron  Ages  (3d  ed  , 
1945)  For  the  Bronze  \ge  of  mythology,  see  AGF 


substance  for  machine  bearings,  pump  valves,  and    bronzing,  teim  originally  applied  to  the  treatment  of 
'     '       most   lasting  for   roofs,  '  '         ' 


the  like  and  one  of  the  , 

cornices,  and  architectuial  ornament  and  for  funer- 
ary urns  and  caskets  Above  all  its  other  uses, 
bronze  is  ideal  for  casting  art  works  (the  90  to  1 
alloy) ,  it  flows  into  all  c  revices  of  a  mold,  thus  re- 
producing perfectly  every  detail  of  the  most  deli- 
cately modeled  sculpture  It  is  also  most  suscepti- 
ble to  the  graver's  tool  and  admirable  for  repousse, 
work  Bronze,  used  in  early  times  for  objects  later 
made  of  other  materials,  constitutes  a  record  of 
ancient  arts  and  life  The  Egyptians  were  familiar 
with  bronze,  c  ast  and  hammered,  for  utensils, 
armor,  and  statuary  far  in  advance  of  the  BRONZE 
AGE  in  Europe  The  Greeks  were  unexcelled 


metals  to  simulate  btonzc  or  a  bronze  or  copper 
PAHNA  It  was  extended  to  include  wood,  ivory, 
plaster,  leather,  and  other  materials  treated  to 
imitate  bronze  and  is  now  applied  also  to  any 
sxu  fac  e  coloring  of  metals  for  decoration  or  pro- 
tec  turn  Painting  and  electi opiating  are  usually 
not  included  Mechanical  bronzing  may  be  ac- 
complished by  applying  metallic  powders,  flakes, 
or  leaf  with  a  liquid  size  (  hemical  processes  in- 
clude immersion,  rubbing,  or  spraying  with  solu- 
tions of  metal  salts,  heating  in  a  gaseous  atmosphere 
to  form  an  oxide  him ,  and  conversion  of  the  metal 
surface  to  one  of  its  compounds  by  electrolysis 
Bronzino,  II  (?1  hrontse'nO),  whose  real  name  was 


bronze  sculpture  Etruscan  artisans  in  Italy  were  Agnolo  di  Cosimo  Allon  (a'nyOlo  de  kd'zemo  ol- 
adept  Examples  of  their  work  include  a  bronze  lo'rfi),  1502  '-1572,  Florentine  painter,  pupil  of 
chariot  found  at  Monteleone  (Metropolitan  Muse-  Jacopo  da  Pontormo  He  was  court  painter  to 
um  of  Art)  and  the  Capitohne  Wolf  (Rome)  The  Cosimo  I  de'  Medici  lie  painted  the  portraits  of 
Romans  carried  off  hundreds  of  bronze  statues  many  celebrated  men  and  women  of  the  time, 
from  Greece  and  made  thousands  themselves  They  among  them  those  of  Cosimo  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) 
employed  bronze  for  doors  and  for  furniture,  uten-  and  his  wife,  Eleonora  of  Toledo  (one  m  the  Uffizi, 
sils,  and  candelabra,  of  which  some  were  recovered 
at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  Early  medieval 
bronzes  comprised  chiefly  utensils  and  domestic 
and  ecclesiastical  ornaments  During  the  Renais- 
sance,  Italy  became  noted  for  her  bronze  doors, 


,  , 

another  in  the  Wallace  Coll,  London),  and  of 
Dante,  Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch  His  sacred  and 
mythological  paintings  usually  are  greatly  inferior 


to  his  portraits     Descent  of  Christ  into  Limbo,  his 
largest  work,  is  in  the  Uffizi     Other  specimens  of 


,                                                                               ,  , 

outstanding  among  which  are  the  Ghiberti  doors  his  paintings  are  in  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti  galleries, 

of  the  baptistery  at  Florence,  and  for  statuary  Florence,  the  National  Gallery,  London,  the  Gard- 

by  such  artists  as  Donatello,  Verrocchio,  and  Cel-  nor  Museum,  Boston,  and  the  Frick  Collection, 

hiu    The  work  of  Peter  Vischer  was  influential  in  New  York 

Germany     France  was  known  in  the  18th  cent.  Bronzino,  Alecsandro*  see  ALLORI,  AUQSSANDRO 

for  gilded  bronze  furniture  mounts    Oriental  art-  Brook,  Alexander,!  898-,  American  painter,  b  Brook- 

ists  have  produced  superb  works  from  very  early  lyn,  N  Y  ,  of  Russian  parents    In  1915  he  entered 


CTOM  reference*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facet  page  1. 


BROOKE 

the  Art  Students  League  of  New  York,  where  he 
remained  some  years,  studying  longest  under  Ken- 
neth Hayes  Miller  After  1922,  when  he  exhibited 
with  his  wife,  Peggy  Bacon,  at  Brummer  Gallery, 
his  work  was  widely  shown  and  received  many 
awards  He  received  a  Guggenheim  fellowship  in 
1941  In  1940  he  was  divorced  fi  om  his  artist  wife 
Brook  served  aa  instructor  at  the  Art  Students 
League  and  also  conducted  a  summer  school  of 
painting  at  hia  home  in  Cross  River,  N  Y  His  oils 
include  still  life,  portraits,  figure  compositions,  and 
landscapes  His  color  is  subtle,  and  his  light  and 
ahade  are  effective  Delicacy,  economy  of  means, 
and  a  fine  reserve  mark  his  realistic  style  Brook  is 
represented  in  principal  galleries  throughout  the 
country  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  reviews  and 
articles  on  art  Characteristic  works  are  My  Wife 
(Corcoran  Gall),  The  Sentinels  (Whitney  Mus , 
New  York) ,  My  Son  Sandy  (Metropolitan  Mus ) 
See  monograph  by  E  A  Jewell  (1931) 
Brooke,  Alan  Francis,  1883-,  British  general  Edu- 
cated at  Woolwich,  Brooke  entered  service  in  the 
field  artillery  m  1902  In  the  First  World  War  he 
served  with  distinction  as  an  officer  of  artillery  and 
in  the  1930s  made  himself  a  master  of  mechanized 
warfare  In  the  Second  World  War  he  commanded 
the  2d  Armv  Corps  in  France  until  the  evacuation 
of  Dunkirk  and  was  (1940-41)  commander  in  chief 
of  the  British  Home  Forces  From  De<  ,  1941,  to 
1946  he  was  chief  of  the  imperial  general  staff  and 
participated  in  the  war  conferences  of  Churchill, 
Roosevelt,  and  Stalin  He  was  made  Baron  Alan- 
brooke  m  1945  and  Viscount  Alanbrooke  in  1946. 
Brooke,  Sir  Charles  Johnson  see  BROOKE,  SIR 

JAMXS 

Brooke,  Sir  Charles  Vyner  see  BROOK F,  Sin  JAMKS 
Brooke,  Fulke  Greville,  1st  Baron,  1554-1628,  Eng- 
lish poet,  patron  of  letters,  and  statesman  He  was 
a  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Hjdney  and  a  favorite  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  A  Christian  humanist,  he  wrote  several 
didactic  poems  on  philosophical  subjects  He  is 
remembered  for  his  Life  of  the  Renowned  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  (1652)  See  Poems  and  Dramas  (ed  by 
Geoffrey  Bui  lough,  1039,  reissue  1945) 
Brooke,  Henry,  c  1703-1783,  Irish  author,  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  studied  law 
in  London  In  1735  he  published  a  poem  entitled 
Universal  Beauty  In  his  novel,  The  Fool  of  Quality 
(5  vols ,  1766-70),  the  generous  impulses  of  the 
natural  state  of  man  are  contrasted,  according  to 
the  theory  of  Rousseau,  with  the  artificiality  of  a 
ooriupt  civilization  See  biography  by  H  M  Scurr 
(1927) 

Brooke,  Sir  James,  1803-68,  rajah  of  Sarawak  on 
Borneo,  b  Bengal,  of  English  parents  After  active 
service  m  Burma  (1825-26),  he  retired  from  the 
army  in  India  (1830)  and,  during  a  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies,  conceived  a  plan  to  suppress  piracy 
He  sailed  in  his  yacht  for  Borneo  (1838),  and  on 
the  west  coast  there  he  assisted  Aluda  Hassan,  uncle 
of  the  reigning  sultan,  to  suppress  rebel  D>ak 
tribes  For  his  services  he  was  made  rajah  by  the 
sultan  (1841)  and  proceeded  to  tieate  a  govern- 
ment and  to  put  down  head-hunting  and  piracy 
He  was  given  a  baronetcy  by  the  British  govern- 
ment and  entrusted  with  the  governorship  (1847- 
57)  of  Labuan  Chinese  traders  in  opium  precipi- 
tated a  rising  (1867),  in  which  Kuchmg,  the  <  apital 
of  Sarawak,  was  burned  He  was  engaged  sporadi- 
cally in  suppressing  many  tribal  rebellions  He 
was  succeeded  b>  his  nephew,  Sir  Charles  Johnson 
Brooke,  1829-1917  Sir  Charles  extended  the  au- 
thority of  the  government  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  b>  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  encourage- 
ment of  habits  of  industry  he  made  the  country 
productive  and  the  people  prosperous  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Charles  Vyner  Brooke, 
1874-  Sir  Charles  was  forced  out  of  Sarawak  in 
1942  by  the  Japanese  invasion  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  his  nephew,  Anthony  W  D  Brooke,  acted  as 
his  heir  apparent  and  head  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment during  the  war,  Sir  Charles  ceded  Sarawak 
to  the  British  government  as  a  crown  colony  in  1 946 
See  Lady  Sylvia  Brooke.  Three  White  Rajahs  (1939) 
Brooke,  John  Mercer,  1826-1900,  American  scientist 
and  naval  officer,  b  Tampa,  Fla  ,  grad  Annapolis, 
1847.  He  served  in  the  Coast  Survey  and  at  the 
naval  observatory  in  Washington  (1849-53)  and 
taught  at  Virginia  Military  Institute  (1865-1906) 
He  invented  a  deep-sea  sounding  device  which  for 
the  first  time  brought  up  specimens  of  the  ocean's 
bottom  for  examination  He  was  engaged  m  an 
exploring  and  surveying  expedition  to  the  Pacific 
Far  North  and  m  preparing  its  records  and  charts 
From  1858  to  1860  he  made  soundings  on  the  route 
from  California  to  China  and  surveyed  parts  of  the 
east  coast  of  Japan  In  1861  he  resigned  from  the 
U  S  navy  and  was  made  a  commander  in  the  Con- 
federate navy  Later  he  became  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography  His  was 
the  plan  used  for  reconstructing  the  Mernmac  into 
the  iron-clad  Virginia  He  invented  the  Brooke 
gun,  one  of  the  most  successful  Confederate  ar- 
tillery pieces 

Brooke,  Rupert,  1887-1915,  English  poet,  educated 
at  Rugby  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge  He 
then  spent  several  years  in  desultory  study  and 
travel  and  in  1913  went  on  a  long  journey  to  North 
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America  and  the  South  Seas.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1914  At  the  outbreak  of  the  First 
World  War  he  joined  the  Royal  Naval  Division, 
served  at  Antwerp,  and  was  in  the  Dardanelles 
expedition  when  ho  died  of  blood  poisoning  at  the 
island  of  Skyros  An  athlete,  handsome,  charming, 
and  witty,  Brooke  was  universally  sought  in  so- 
ciety His  early  fame  and  tragic  death  have  made 
him  an  almost  legendary  figure  Two  slender 
volumes  of  poetry,  Poems  (1911)  and  1914  ««<* 
Other  Poems  (1915),  contain  only  a  few  poems, 
ranging  from  awkward  juvenilia  to  rapturous  sen- 
suousness  hard  to  match  in  recent  poetry.  See  his 
Collected  Poems  (1915),  Arthur  Stringer,  Red  Wine 
of  Youth,  (1948). 

Brooke,  Stopford  Augustus,  1832-1916.  English 
clergyman  and  author,  b  Ireland,  grad  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  He  became  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  1857  and  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Queen  Victoria  in  1872,  in  1880  he  be- 
came a  Unitarian  minister  He  was  an  admirable 
critic,  and  besides  several  volumes  of  sermons  his 
books  include  English  Literature  (1876),  Poems 
(1888),  The  History  of  Early  English  Literature  (2 
vols  ,  1892),  and  Tennyson  His  Art  and  Relation 
to  Modern  Life  (1894)  See  L  P  Jacks,  Life  and 
Letters  of  Stopford  Brooke  (2  vols  ,  1917) 

Brpok  Farm,  an  "Institute  of  Agriculture  and  Edu- 
cation" at  West  Roxbury,  Mass ,  was  an  experi- 
ment in  group  living  which  flourished  between  1841 
and  1847  Two  transcendentahsts,  George  Ripley 
and  his  wife,  Sophia,  founded  Brook  Farm  in  an 
attempt  to  combine  "plain  living  and  high  think- 
ing "  The  192-acre  farm  was  owned  by  a  joint- 
stock  company  with  24  shares  of  stock  at  $500  each 
Each  member  was  to  share  in  the  manual  labor 
which  should  make  the  group  self-sufficient  and  m 
the  cultural  advantages  provided  With  such  mem- 
bers as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  John  S  Dwight, 
Charles  A  Dana,  and  Isaac  Hecker  and  such  visi- 
tors as  Emerson,  W  H  Channmg,  Margaret  Fuller, 
and  Orestes  Brownson,  intellectual  life  was  stimu- 
lating Economically,  the  excellent  school  was  the 
most  successful  part  of  the  venture,  agnculture 
showed  little  profit  because  of  the  sandy  soil  and 
the  inexperience  of  the  farmers  The  populanty  of 
the  doctunes  of  Founer  led  to  Brook  Farm's  con- 
version to  a  Founerist  phalanx  in  1845,  but  the 
group  did  not  long  survive  the  financial  disaster  of 
the  burning  of  the  uncompleted  and  uninsured 
central  building  (1846)  The  members  disbanded 
in  1847  The  Harbinger  (1845-49),  printed  at  Brook 
Farm  and  edited  by  Ripley,  was  rather  a  Fourienst 
weekly  newspaper  than  exclusively  the  organ  of 
Brook  Farm  and  was  continued  in  New  York  with 
Parke  Godwin  as  editor  after  1847  See  Lindsay 
Swift,  Brook  Farm  (1900) 

Brookfield.  1  Town  (pop  1,345),  SW  Conn  ,  be- 
tween Daubury  and  the  Housotonic,  me  1788  2 
Village  (pop  10,817),  NE  111  ,  western  subuib  of 
Chicago,  me  1893  Near  bv  is  the  Chicago  Zoolog- 
ical Park  3  Dairying  town  (pop  1,393),  S  central 
Mass  ,  WSW  of  Worcester,  settled  1664,  me  1718 
Quaboag  Pond  (a  resort)  and  a  pre-Revolutionary 
inn  are  m  the  town  4  City  (pop  6,174),  N  central 
Mo  ,  SW  of  Kirks ville,  founded  1859  It  is  a  rail- 
road shipping  point,  with  division  shops,  in  a  farm 
and  coal  area  Gen  John  J  Pershing's  boyhood 
home  and  a  Poi  shing  memorial  park  are  at  near-by 
Laclede 

Brookhaven,  city  (pop  6,232),  co  seat  of  Lincoln 
co  .  SW  Miss  ,  SSW  of  Jackson,  in  a  dairy  and  tim- 
ber area,  founded  1851  It  is  a  dairy  center  A 
junior  college  for  girls  is  here 

Brookings,  Robert  Somers,  1850-1932,  American 
businessman  and  philanthropist,  b  Cecil  co  ,  Md. 
He  earned  a  fortune  m  business  in  St  Louis,  Mo  , 
and  retired  in  1897  to  devote  himself  to  philan- 
thropy As  chairman  of  the  corporation  of  Wash- 
ington Univ  from  1897  to  1914  he  was  primarily 
responsible  for  the  rebuilding  of  that  institution 
He  founded  the  Brookings  Institution  m  Washing- 
ton, D  C 

Brookings,  city  (pop  5,34o),  co  seat  of  Brookings 
co  ,  E  S  Dak  ,  N  of  Sioux  Falls  near  the  Big  Sioux 
river,  laid  out  1879  A  trade  center  in  a  farm  area, 
the  city  is  headquarters  for  the  Cooperative  Wool 
Growers  Association  It  is  the  seat  of  SOUTH 
DAKOTA  STATS  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 
MECHANIC  ARTS  A  bell  tower  equipped  with 
aeronautical  beacons  serves  the  city's  airport 

Brookings  Institution,  at  Washington,  D  C  ,  founded 
by  Robert  S  Brookings  for  research  and  education 
in  the  social  sciences  Chartered  in  1927  under  the 
present  name,  it  comprises  the  Institute  of  Eco- 
nomics (founded  1922),  the  Institute  for  Govern- 
ment Research  (founded  1916),  and  a  research- 
training  division  (opened  1924  as  a  graduate  school 
of  economics  and  government) 

BrookUnd,  S  C    see  WEST  COLUMBIA 

Brooklands,  village  (pop.  2,728),  S  Man  ,  a  suburb 
of  Winnipeg, 

Brooklawn,  borough  (pop  1,919),  SW  N  J  ,  on  the 
Delaware  near  Camden,  built  m  the  First  World 
War  to  house  shipyard  workers,  me  1924 

Brookline  (brotk'lln),  town  (pop.  49,786),  E  Mi 


was  separately  incorporated  in  1705.  Some  old 
buildings  remain  Amy  Lowell's  home  was  here. 

Brooklyn.  1  Town  (pop  2,403),  E  Conn.,  ENE  of 
Willimantic  and  on  the  Quinebaug,  settled  c.1703, 
inc.  1786.  Electrical  products  and  yarns  are  made 
here.  S  Village  (pop.  2,158),  SW  ifi  ,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi above  East  St  Louis,  inc.  1873.  It  is  an 
all-Negro  town.  Its  post  office  is  Lovejoy.  3  Town 
(pop  1,408),  E  central  Iowa,  E  of  DCS  Moines, 
me  1869  4  Borough  (land  area  71  sq  mi.,  pop 
2,698,285)  of  NEW  YOBK  city,  at  the  southwestern 
extremity  of  Long  Island,  SE  N  Y.,  coextensive 
with  Kings  co  Although  often  called  the  City  of 
Homes,  Brooklyn  is  also  an  important  industrial 
region,  among  its  products  are  machinery,  textiles, 
and  paper  and  chemical  goods  The  borough's 
extensive  water-front  facilities,  center  of  an  impor- 
tant foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  include  the 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  commonly  called 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and  the  docks  and  ware- 
houses of  the  Bush  Terminal  Brooklyn,  Man- 
hattan, and  Wilhamsburg  bridges  span  the  East 
River,  and  subway  tunnels  underlie  it  Hollanders 
and  Walloons  settled  about  Gowanus  and  Walla- 
bout  bays  in  1636  and  1637,  about  nine  years  later 
Dutch  farmers  established  the  hamlet  o?  Breucke- 
len,  near  the  present  borough  hall  Becoming 
Brooklyn  under  the  English,  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  village  (Brooklyn  Ferry)  m  1816,  the  town- 
ship of  Brooklyn  was  chartered  as  a  city  m  1834 
Wilhamsburg  was  absorbed  m  1855  and  Brooklyn 
became  the  third  largest  city  in  the  country.  In 
1898,  when  it  became  a  borough  of  New  York 
city,  its  population  was  c.  1,000,000  In  its  growth 
it  absorbed  many  settlements  and  villages,  such  as 
FLATBUBH,  New  Utrecht,  and  Gravesend  (all 
settled  in  the  17th  cent ),  until  it  included  all  of 
Kings  co  Among  its  numerous  educational  in- 
stitutions are  BROOKLYN  COLLEGE,  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Brooklyn  (for  men,  1854),  PKATT  IN- 
STITUTE, SAINT  JOHN'S  UNIVERSITY,  St  Joseph's 
College  for  Women,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute, 
and  LONG  ISLAND  UNIVERSITY  CONEY  ISLAND 
and  SHEEPSHEAD  BAY  are  among  its  water-front 
resorts  Floyd  Bennett  Field  (U  S  navy)  is  on 
Jamaica  Bay,  and  Fort  Hamilton  (built  1831  as  a 
harbor  defense)  stands  at  the  Narrows  of  New 
York  Bay  Near  beautiful  Prospect  Park,  the 
scene  of  fierce  fighting  in  the  Revolution  (see  LONG 
ISLAND,  BATTLE  OF),  is  the  main  building  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library  Also  in  that  area  are 
the  Brooklyn  Museum,  the  botanic  gardens,  and 
the  Brooklyn  Children's  Museum,  which,  with  the 
Brooklyn  Acadeiny  of  Music,  are  all  under  the 
direction  of  the  BROOKIAN  INSTITUTE  OP  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCES  Among  the  many  structures  which 
give  the  borough  its  appellation  City  of  Churches 
are  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  ot 
Flatbush  (first  structure,  1654,  present  building, 
1796),  St  Ann's  Episcopal  Chuich  (est  1784),  and 
Plymouth  Church,  where  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
preached  Other  points  of  interest  include  the  in- 
valuable historical  library  of  the  Long  Island 
Historical  Society,  Ebbets  Field  (home  of  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers),  and  the  Lefferts  Homestead 
(1777)  A  noted  newspaper,  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle  (begun  1841),  had  Walt  Whitman  as  its 
editor  in  1846-47  See  R  F  Weld.  Brooklyn 
Village,  1816-1834  (1938)  and  Brooklyn  Is  America 
(1950),  H  C  Syrott,  The  City  of  Brooklyn.  18V6- 
1898,  (1944)  5  Village  (pop  1,108),  NE  Ohio, 
near  Cleveland,  me  1927 

Brooklyn  Bridge,  SE  N  Y  ,  southernmost  of  the 
bridges  act  oss  the  East  River,  between  lower  Man- 
hattan and  Brooklyn,  built  1869-83  A  suspension 
bridge,  with  a  1,595-foot  span,  it  was  the  achieve- 
ment of  J  A  ROEB  LING  and  his  son  W  A  ROEBLING 

Brooklyn  Center,  village  (pop  1,870),  E  Minn  ,  be- 
tween Minneapolis  aud  Anoka,  me  1911 

Brooklyn  College  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  coeducational,  opened  1930  by  merging 
branches  of  City  and  Huntei  colleges  Buildings 
were  opened  m  1937  on  a  site  in  Flatbush 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  cultural 
institution  founded  in  1824  and  reorganized  and 
incorporated  in  1890  It  includes  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  (designed  by  McKim,  Mead,  and  White 
and  erected  between  1897  and  1925),  a  Children's 
Museum,  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  and  a 
42-acre  botanical  garden  The  museum  collections 
include  the  Tissot  water-color  drawings  illustrating 
the  life  of  Christ,  a  large  collection  of  water  colors 
by  John  Singer  Sargent,  American  primitives,  ex- 
amples of  the  Hudson  River  school,  and  more  than 
100  sculptures  by  Barye  Courses  in  the  drama, 
music,  fine  arts,  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology, 
political  science,  botany,  astronomy,  geology,  geog- 
raphy, and  electricity  are  available,  lectures  and 
concerts  are  given,  and  a  forum  and  library  are 
maintained.  The  Children's  Museum  contains 
natural  history  and  ethnological  collections 

Brook  Park,  village  (pop  1,122),  NE  Ohio,  near 
Cleveland 

Brookport,  city  (pop  1,247),  S  111 ,  on  the  Ohio  and 
NWofPaducah,  Ky.,ino  1888.  It  is  a  farm  trade 


,„_, ,, «r-,- . , center    Near  by  is  a  large  U  S.  wicket  dam 

a  beautiful  residential  suburb  of  Boston    It  was   Brooks,  Alfred  Hulse,  1871-1924.  American  geolo- 
mcluded  m  Boston,  as  "Muddy  River,"  before  it     gist,  b,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  B.S.  Harvard,  1894;  son 
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of  Thomas  Benton  Brooks.  He  joined  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  and  after  1898  served  chiefly  in 
Alaska,  exploring  and  studying  especially  Alaskan 
mineral  resources.  Brooks  Range  is  named  for  him 

Brook*,  Maria  Oowen,  1795'M846,  American  poet 
and  dramatic  writer,  b  Medford,  Mass  Her  first 
collection  of  poems,  Judith,  Either,  and  Other  Poems 
(1820),  was  praised  bv  Southey,  who  named  her 
"Maria  del  Occidente,"  which  she  later  used  as  a 
pseudonym  While  living  in  Cuba  she  wrote  the 
epic  Zophid;  or,  The  Bnde  of  Seven  (1833)  and  I  do- 
men,  or,  The  Vale  of  Yumuri  (1843)  Her  poetry. 
especially  the  Ode  to  the  Departed  (1843),  was  es 
teemed  both  in  America  and  abroad 

Brooks,  Noah,  1830-1903,  American  writer  and  jour- 
nalist, b  Castine,  Maine  He  was  joint  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Appeal  in  Marysvillc,  Calif  ,  where 
through  contributions  to  the  Overland  Monthly  he 
and  Bret  Harte  became  friends  In  1862  he  was  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Sacramento, 
Calif  ,  Union  and  in  that  capacity  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  President  Lincoln  After  the  Civil  War  ho 
returned  to  the  West  as  managing  editor  of  Alta 
California  but  m  1871  joined  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  and  in  1876  moved  to  the  New  York 
Times  From  1884  until  his  retirement  in  1892  he 
edited  the  Newark,  N  J  ,  Daily  Advertiser  Brooks 
wrote  two  first-class  boys'  books,  The  Boy  Emi- 
grants (1876)  and  The  Boy  Settlers  (1891)  ,  his  works 
also  include  a  number  of  books  about  the  life  and 
times  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

Brooks,  Phillips,  1835-93,  American  Episcopal  bish- 
op, b  Boston,  grad  Harvard,  1855,  and  studied  at 
the  theological  seminary  at  Alexandria,  Va  A 
gifted  preacher  and  a  man  of  broad  and  generous 
sympathies,  fine  spiritual  qualities,  and  unusual 
charm,  he  won  wide  esteem  After  rectorships 
(1859-69)  m  Philadelphia,  he  entered  (1869)  upon 
his  memorable  ministry  at  Trinity  Church,  Bos- 
ton, when*  a  statue  designed  by  Samt-Gaudens 
bears  witness  to  Brooks's  influence  upon  his  times 
In  1891  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Massachu- 
setts His  lectures  at  Yale  wore  published  as  Lec- 
tures on  Preaching  (1877),  and  his  Bohlen  lectures 
in  Philadelphia  as  Tht  Influence  of  Jesus  (1879) 
The  Christmas  hymn  0  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem 
was  written  bv  him  See  Life  and  Letters  (ed  by 
A  V  G  Allen,  2  vola  ,  1900),  biography  by 
William  Lawrence  (1930) 

Brooks,  Preston  Smith,  1819-57,  U  S  Congressman 
(1852-57),  b  Edgpnold  District,  S  C  ,  grad  South 
Carolina  College,  1839  A  lawyer  and  the  nephew 
of  Senator  Andrew  Pit-kens  Butler,  he  is  remem- 
bered as  the  man  who  in  1856  caned  Charles 
SUMNER  after  Sumner  had  bitterly  criticized  Sena- 
tor Butler  Tho  slander  in  Sumner's  specc  h  and  the 
brutality  in  Brooks'a  action  showed  how  the  rift 
was  widening  between  North  and  South  Resign- 
ing, Brooks  was  promptly  reolected 

Brooks,  Richard  Edwin,  1865-1919,  American  sculp- 
tor, b  Bramtree,  Ma&s  ,  studied  in  Paris  He 
attained  the  Salon  in  1895  with  his  Song  of  the 
Wave  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  His  sUtue  of  Col. 
Thomas  Cass  (Public  Gardens,  Boston)  won  a 
gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  He  is 
represented  by  several  portrait  statues  in  Statuary 
Hall,  Washington,  D  C  ,  and  m  Seattle,  Hartford, 
Conn  ,  Baltimore,  and  other  cities 

Brooks,  Thomas  Benton,  1836-1900,  American  ge- 
ologist, b  Monroe,  N  Y  He  served  on  the  geologi- 
cal survey  of  New  Jersey  (1864)  and  in  1865  went 
to  work  for  the  Iron  Cliff  Mine  in  Michigan,  be- 
coming vice  president  and  general  manager  He 
made  a  noted  survey  of  the  district  and  devised  a 
dial  compass  and  dip  needle  for  prospecting 

Brooks,  Van  Wyck,  1886-,  American  critic,  b  Plain- 
field,  N  J  ,  grad  Harvard,  1908  His  first  book, 
The  Wine  of  the  Pttrtfans  (1909),  presented  the 
thesis  that  American  culture  has  been  profoundly 
influenced  bv  the  pervasion  of  Puritanism  on  the 
frontier  and  in  industrial  expansion  The  theme 
was  developed  in  hia  subsequent  books,  which  in- 
clude America1  a  Coming-of-Age  (1916)  and  The 
Ordeal  of  Mark  Twain  (1920)  His  biographies  of 
Henry  James  (1925)  and  Emerson  (1932)  were  an 
innovation  m  criticism  In  1937  he  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  history  for  The  Flowering  of  New  England 
(1936)  This  cultural  history  of  the  United  States 
was  continued  with  New  England  Indian  Summer 
(1940),  The  World  of  Washington  Irving  (1944),  and 
The  Times  of  Melville  and  Whitman  (1947)  He 
also  wrote  Essays  Old  and  New  (1948) 

Brooks,  William  Keith,  1848-1908,  American  zo- 
ologist, b  Cleveland,  Ohio,  grad  Williams  College 
(LL  D  ,  1870)  and  Harvard  (Ph  D  ,  1875)  He 
taught  at  Johns  Hopkins  from  1876  to  1903  His 
studies  on  the  development  and  propagation  of  the 
oyster  led  to  protective  legislation  bv  the  state  of 
Maryland  He  founded  m  1878.  and  for  some  years 
directed,  the  Chesapeake  Zoological  Laboratory, 
prosecuting  studies  m  the  Chesapeake  and  West 


Indian  waters    His  influence  wasprobably  greatest 
His  works  include  The  Foundations  of 


as  a  teacher 


Brooks,  William  Robert,  1844-1921,  American  as- 
tronomer, b  England  In  1857  he  came  to  the 
United  States  An'oxpert  draftsman  and  mechanic, 
he  applied  his  skill  to  astronomical  research  He 
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often  used  telescopes  of  his  own  making  At  Red 
House  Observatory,  founded  by  him  at  Phelps, 
N.Y  ,  in  1874,  he  discovered  1 1  comets  In  1900  he 
became  professor  of  astronomy  at  Hobart  College, 
Geneva  His  discoveries  of  comets  reached  27  m 
all  Brooks  was  also  one  of  the  pioneers  m  celestial 
photography 

Brooks,  town  (pop  1,091),  8  Alta  ,  NW  of  Medicine 
Hat,  m  an  irrigated  ranch  area  It  has  alfalfa  seed 
processing  and  natural  gas 

Brooks  Range  [for  Alfred  H  Brooks,  geologist],  N 
Alaska,  separating  the  Yukon  river  basin  from  the 
watershed  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  The  range  em- 
braces many  mountain  chains  (Baird,  Davidson, 
De  Long,  Endicott  and  Melville),  and  averages 
5,500  ft  to  6,500  ft  in  elevation  There  are  few 
settlements  in  the  area,  and  transportation  is  al- 
most entirely  by  air 

BrooksviUe,  city  (pop  1,607),  co  seat  of  Hernando 
co  ,  W  central  Fla  ,  N  of  Tampa,  m  a  dairy,  fruit, 
and  limestone  area,  me  as  a  city  1925  Near  by 
are  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl  (an  arid  sink)  and 
Weekiwachee  Spring  (with  a  rate  of  100,000  gal  a 
minute),  which  forms  a  navigable  river  flowing  12 
mi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

Brooknlle  1  Town  (pop  2,194),  co  seat  of  Frank- 
lin co  ,  SE  Ind  ,  NW  of  Cincinnati  and  on  the 
Whitewater  river,  settled  1804,  platted  1808  In 
this  farm  trading  center,  Lew  Wallat  e,  soldier  and 
author,  was  born  The  town  has  a  large  residential 
section  with  many  old  houses  3  Village  (pop 
1,653),  SW  Ohio,  NW  of  Dayton  3  Industrial 
borough  (pop  4,397),  co  seat  of  Jefferson  co  ,  W 
Pa  ,  NE  of  Pittsburgh,  settled  1801,  laid  out  1830, 
me  1843  In  an  area  yielding  bituminous  coal,  it 
ia  a  farm  trading  center  with  gas  and  oil  industries 
Near  it  is  Cook  f  orest,  a  large  tract  of  virgin  pine 
and  hemlock 

Brook  wood,  village,  Surrey,  England,  near  Woking 
It  is  the  site  of  an  American  military  cemetery  whet  e 
many  soldiers  of  the  Firht  World  War  are  buried 

broom,  name  for  plants  of  two  closely  related  and 
similai  Old  World  genera,  Cytisus  and  Genista,  of 
the  pea  family  They  are  mostly  twiggy  shrubs 
with  abundant  yellow  or  white  (in  Cytisus  purple 
also)  pe alike  blossoms  The  common  or  Scotch 
broom  (Cytiaus  scopariua)  19  naturalized  in  parts 
of  North  America,  the  tops  have  been  much  used  as 
a  diuretic  The  canary  broom  or  so-called  genista 
of  florists  is  Cytisitn  cananensia,  a  yellow-flowered 
evergreen  shrub  Species  of  the  genus  Genista  in- 
clude Genista  tinctona,  called  also  dyer's-wecd  or 
woodwaxen,  which  yields  a  yellow  dye  A  sprig  of 
broom  was  the  badge  from  which  GEOFFREY  IV  of 
Anjou  gained  the  name  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  Other 
plants  share  the  name  of  broom 

broomcorn   see  SORGHUM 

Brophy,  Truman  William,  1848-1928,  American 
dentist,  b  Will  co  ,  III  ,  M  D  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, 1880  He  was  professor  (from  1883)  and  later 
dean  at  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery  (now 
part  of  Lovola  Umv )  He  devised  a  widely  used 
operation  for  cleft  palate  and  harelip  He  wrote 
Oral  Surgery  (1915)  and  Cleft  Lip  and  Palate  (1923) 

Brosamer,  Hans  (hnns'  bro'ztlmur),  c  1500-1554, 
German  portrait  painter  and  engraver  One  of  the 
Little  Masters,  he  is  lemernbered  chiefly  for  his 
copper  engravings  and  woodcuts 

Broschi,  Carlo:  see  FARINKW.I,  CARLO  BROSCHI 

Brosse,  Salomon  de  (srilomo'  du  hr6s').  1566-1626, 
Fi  ench  architect  He  is  chiefly  known  for  Luxem- 
bourg Palace,  which  he  built  (1615-20)  for  Mario 
de1  Medici  The  hunting  chateau  (1624-26)  he 
erected  for  Louia  XIII  was  the  structure  around 
which  the  palace  of  Versailles  was  later  developed 
by  Louis  XIV  In  Pans,  Brosso  designed  the  west 
front  of  Samt-Gervais,  and  in  Rennes,  the  Parlia- 
ment House,  now  the  Palais  de  Justice 

Brosses,  Charles  de  fshurl'  da  bids'),  1709-77, 
French  scholar  He  was  a  friend  of  Buffon  and  a 
contributor  to  the  Encyclopedic  He  wrote  also  an 
archaeological  work  on  Herculaneum,  letters  con- 
cerning Italy,  Histoire  des  navigations  aux  terrcs 
australes  (1756),  in  which  the  names  Australia  and 
Polynesia  were  first  used  with  reference  to  lands  m 
the  South  Seas,  Du  culte  des  diettxf Miches  (17bO),  a 
study  of  primitive  religion,  and  Trait6  de  la  forma- 
tion mfcanique  des  langues  (1765)  He  also  collected 
and  edited  the  fragments  of  Sallust's  history  of  the 
Roman  republic 

Brotherhood  of  the  New  Life:  see  HARRIS,  THOMAS 
LAKE 

Brough,  John  (brtif),  1811-65,  Civil  War  governor 
of  Ohio  (1864-66),  b  Marietta,  Ohio,  studied  brief- 
ly at  Ohio  Umv  In  1844,  after  publishing  news- 
papers in  Marietta  and  Lancaster,  he  became  joint 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  which 
he  made  one  of  the  leading  Democratic  organs  in 
the  West  Brough  served  in  the  state  legislature, 
and  as  state  auditor  (1839-45)  he  thoroughly  re- 
organised Ohio's  financial  system  Though  a 
Democrat,  Brough  so  vigorously  supported  the 
Union  during  the  Civil  War  that  the  Republicans 
nominated  him  for  governor  in  1863,  and  he  sound- 
ly defeated  the  Copperhead  leader,  Clement  L 
VALLANDIOBAM,  He  was  one  of  the  more  effective 
state  leaders  of  the  period  See  W  B  Hesseltmo, 
Lincoln  and  the  War  Governors  (1948) 
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Brougham,  Henry  Peter,  1st  Baron  Brougham  and 
Vaux  (brdom,  v6z,  vdks),  1778-1868,  British  states- 
man, b  Edinburgh  As  a  young  lawyer  he  helped 
to  found  (1802)  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  wrote 
for  it  He  entered  Parliament  in  1810,  took  up  the 
fight  on  the  slave  trade,  and  opposed  the  orders  in 
council  restricting  trade  He  won  popular  renown 
as  attorney  general  to  Queen  Caroline  (1820),  and 
in  the  next  decade  he  became  a  liberal  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons  He  not  only  proposed  educa- 
tional reforms  in  Paihament,  but  alao  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Sonoty  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge  and  of  the  Umv  of  London  As 
lord  chancellor  he  effected  many  legal  reforms  to 
speed  procedure  See  Arthur  Aspmall,  Lord 
Brougham  and  the  Whig  Party  (1927),  biography 
by  G  T  Garratt  (1935) 

Broun,  Hey  wood  Campbell  (broon),  1888-1939, 
American  newspaper  columnist  and  cntic,  b  Brook- 
lyn, NY,  studied  at  Harvard,  1906-10  He  was 
with  the  New  York  Tribune,  1912-21,  and  with  the 
New  York  World,  1921-28,  where  his  syndicated 
column,  "It  Seems  to  Me,"  began  In  1928  he 
transferred  it  to  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers, 
including  the  New  York  World-Telegram,  where  It 
appeared  until  he  moved  it  to  the  New  York  Post 
just  before  his  death  He  constantly  championed 
the  underdog  and  criticized  social  injustices  He 
was  the  hrst  and  very  active  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Guild  from  1933  until  his  death 
His  books  include  The  A  E  F  (1918) ,  The  Boy  Grew 
Older  (1922)  and  Gandle  Follows  His  Nose  (1926), 
novels ,  and  a  biography  of  Anthony  Comstock  (with 
Margaret  Leech,  1927)  He  also  collaborated  m  a 
revue,  Shoot  the  Works  (1931)  It  Seems  to  Me  (1935) 
and  Collected  Edition  (ed  by  H  H  Broun,  1941) 
give  the  best  of  his  column  See  biography  by  Dale 
Kramer  (1949) 

Broussais,  Francois  Joseph  Victor  (frftswa'  zhdzef' 
\5kt6r'  broosa'),  1772-1838,  French  physician  In 
Pans  he  was  professor  at  Val-de-Grace  military 
hospital  from  1820  and  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
from  1830  He  taught  that  excessive  stimulation 
<  aused  inflammation  and  that  disease  was  spread 
from  one  organ  to  others  b\  gastrointestinal  mu- 
cosa  His  method  of  treatment,  in  vogue  in  the 
early  19th  cent  ,  was  starvation  and  the  application 
of  leeches 

Broussel,  Pierre  <py?i '  broosfll').  b  c  1570,  councilor 
of  the  Pnrlement  of  Paris  under  Louis  XIII  and 
Louis  XIV  His  opposition  to  Mazann's  program 
of  taxation  made  him  popular  The  uprising  after 
his  arrest  in  1648  caused  his  early  release  and 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  first  FRONDE  In  July, 
1652,  the  Parisians  chose  him  provost  of  the  mer- 
c  hants,  i  e  ,  virtual  mayor  He  resigned  in  Septem- 
lx?r  in  order  to  facilitate  the  reconciliation  between 
the  citizens  and  the  court,  and  he  died  in  obscurity 

Broussonnet,  Pierre  Mane  Auguste  (pyer'  mare' 
6gu«t'  br67>s6na').  1761-1807,  French  naturalist 
and  physician  He  was  professor  of  botany  at 
Montpellier  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
bring  Merino  sheep  arid  Angora  goats  into  France 
His  chief  work  is  Elenchus  plantarum  horti  montis- 
peliensvf  (1805) 

Brouwer  or  Brauwer,  Adnaen  (ad"rean'  brou'wur), 
c  1605-1638,  Flemish  painter  of  genre  and  rustic 
scenes  Ho  early  went  to  Holland,  where  he  studied 
with  Frans  Hals  He  acquired  much  of  the  latter's 
bold  and  vigorous  manner  and  also  his  fondness  for 
drink  and  low  life  His  favorite  subjects  were  tavern 
scenes  Despite  a  very  short  and  dissipated  life, 
Brouwer  left  a  considerable  number  of  fine  paint- 
ings, beautiful  in  color  and  spirited  in  character- 
ization Among  the  most  famous  are  The  Smoker 
(Louvre),  and  The  Sleeping  Peasant  (Wallace  Coll  , 
London)  The  Metropolitan  Museum  has  his  Head 
of  a  Man  See  study  by  F  Schmidt- Degener  (1908, 
in  French) 

Broward,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  1857-1910,  governor 
of  Honda  (1905-9),  b  Duval  co  ,  Ha  Becoming 
interested  in  the  drainage  of  the  EVEIK, LADES,  he 
made  it  a  major  issue  in  his  successful  campaign  for 
governor  in  1904,  and  this  great  undertaking  was 
started  in  hin  administration 

Browder,  Earl  Russell,  1891-,  American  communist, 
b  Wichita,  Kansas  He  became  converted  to 
Marxism  as  a  boy,  and  after  imprisonment  (1917- 
19)  for  opposing  the  draft  he  joined  (1919)  the 
Communist  party  Following  his  return  from  two 
years  in  China  he  was  general  secretary  of  the 
party  (1930-45),  the  party's  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident (1936  1940),  and  editor  in  chief  of  the  Daily 
Worker  (1944-45)  In  1940  he  was  convicted  of 
passport  fraud  and  imprisoned,  but  he  was  freed  by 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  in  1942  During  the  Second 
World  War,  he  advocated  greater  cooperation  with 
capitalism  and  headed  the  Communist  Political 
Association,  which  briefly  replaced  the  Communist 
party  Opposition  to  his  policies  (1945)  resulted  in 
hiH  removal  from  all  party  offices  and  from  the 
party  (1940)  Among  his  works  are  Communism  in 
the  United  States  (1935),  What  Is  Communism? 
(1936),  The  People's  Front  (1938),  and  War  or 
Peace  unth  Russia  (1947) 

Browere,  John  Henri  Isaac,  1792-1834,  American 
sculptor,  b  New  York  city  He  was  noted  for  his 
life  masks  in  plaster  His  plaster  busts  include 
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those  of  John  Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  James  Madison,  De  Witt  Clinton,  and 
Dolly  Madison 

Brown,  family  of  bankers  in  America  Alexander 
Brown,  1764-1834,  b  Co  Antrim,  Ireland,  moved 
(1800)  to  Baltimore  There  he  was  a  cotton  and 
toba<  ro  exporter,  and  soon  he  became  wealthy  as 
an  international  banker  He  took  his  sons  into 
partnership  in  the  banking  firm  of  Alexander  Brown 
&  Sons,  sending  William  Brown,  1784-1864,  to 
Liverpool,  England  He  was  knighted  John 
Alexander  Brown,  1788-1872,  was  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  James  Brown,  1791-1877,  to  New 
York,  each  establishing  a  bramh  of  the  firm  An- 
other son,  George  Brown,  1787-1859,  remained  in 
Baltimore,  WHS  a  founder  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
RR,  and  was  (1827-34)  the  railroad's  treasurer 
The  fortunes  of  the  Brown  firm  mounted  lapidly, 
and  for  a  generation  the  company ,  with  woi  Id-wide 
connections,  was  the  leading  niHtitution  of  its  kind 
in  Americ a  The  father  and  all  the  sons  were  prom- 
inently identified  with  civic  improvements  and 
philanthropies  See  F  R  Kent,  The  Story  of 
Alexander  Krown  &  Sons  (1925) 

Brown,  Aaron  Venable,  1795-1859,  U  S  Postmaster 
General  (1857-59),  b  Brunswick  to  ,  Va  ,  grad 
Umv  of  North  Carolina,  1814  He  became  a  law- 
yer in  Tennessee,  served  in  the  state  legislature  and 
in  Congress  (1839-45),  and  was  go\ernor  (1845- 
47)  His  administration  of  the  Post  Office  under 
President  Bu<  hanan  was  notable  for  the  establish- 
ment of  better  overland  mail  facilities 

Brown,  Alexander*  see  BROWN,  famih 

Brown,  Alexander  Ephraim,  1852-1911,  American 
inventor  b  Cleveland,  grad  Brooklyn  Pol}  tethmc 
Institute,  1872  He  is  noted  especially  for  the 
Brown  hoisting  and  conveying  machine,  patented 
m  1880,  which  revolutionized  the  handling  of  ore 
and  coal  on  the  Great  Lakes 

Brown,  Alice,  1857-1948,  American  author,  b 
Hampton  Falls,  NH  She  is  best  known  for  her 
delineations  of  New  England  characters  in  her 
books  of  short  stones,  eg,  Meadow-Vrasa  (1895) 
and  Twerton  Tales  (1899),  m  her  play  Children  of 
Earth  (1915) ,  and  in  novels,  among  them  The  Story 
of  Thyrza  ( \  909)  and  The  Prisoner  "(1916)  She  also 
wrote  biographies  of  Mercv  Warren  (1896)  and  of 
her  fnend  Louise  Imogen  C  tin  IIP  v  (1921) 

Brown,  Benjamin  Gratz,  1826-85,  U  S  Senator 
(1863-67)  and  governor  of  Missouri  (1871-73),  b 
Lexington,  Kv  ,  grad  Yale,  1847  An  able  lawyer 
of  St  Louis,  Brown  was  a  loader  in  the  Free-Soil 
movement  m  Missouri  and  later  helped  form  the 
Republican  party  there  In  the  memorable  Mis- 
souri election  of  1870  Brown  and  his  supporters  de- 
feated the  radical  Republic  ans,  and  he  thus  became 
prominent  in  the  rise  of  the  national  LIBFRAI  Rk- 
PUBI  ICAN  PAitrr  He  was  the  party's  candidate  for 
Vice  President  on  the  unsuccessful  ticket  headed 
by  Horace  GRFELEY  in  1872 

Brown,  Charles  Brockden,  1771-1810,  American 
novelist  and  oditoi,  b  Philadelphia,  of  Quaker 
parents  He  was  the  fiist  professional  American 
novelist  Although  he  first  wrote  Alcinn  a  Dia- 
logm  (1798),  his  memoiahlc  works  ate  his  novels, 
in  which  his  interest  m  chaiacter  development  and 
abnormal  behavior  tentatively  foreshadowed  the 
psychological  novel  His  plots  echo  William  God- 
win's Caleb  Williams  In  his  attempt  to  be  realistic 
he  gives  psoudobOientific  explanations  for  his  mys- 
teries, as  he  uses  ventriloquihm  in  WieJand  (1798), 
his  most  popular  novel  The  American  scene  was 
his  favorite  setting,  used  effectively  in  hdyar  Hunt- 
ly  (1799)  Other  tales  aie  Arthur  Mervyn  (2  vols  , 
1799-1800),  Ormond  (1799),  and  Clara  Howard 
(1801)  To  support  himself  after  1800  he  became  a 
merchant,  but  also  edited  successively  thiee  peri- 
odicals, wrote  political  pamphlets,  and  piojected  a 
compendium  on  geography  See  biogiaphies  by 
D  L  Clark  (1923)  and  II  R  Warfel  (1949) 

Brown,  Elmer  Ellsworth,  1861-1934,  American  edu- 
cator, b  Chautauqua  co  ,  N  Y  ,  grad  Illinois  State 
Normal  Umv  ,  1881,  and  studied  at  the  Umv  of 
Michigan  and  in  Germany  He  taught  education 
at  the  Umv  of  Michigan  (1891-  93)  and  at  the  Umv 
of  California  (1893-1906)  After  directing  the  re- 
organization of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  as  U  S 
commissioner  of  education  (1906-11),  he  became 
chancellor  of  New  York  Umv  retiring  in  1933 
He  wrote  The  Making  of  Our  Middle  Schools  (1903) 
and  A  Few  Remarks  (1933) 

Brown,  Ernest  William,  1866-1938,  American  mathe- 
matician, b  Hull,  England  He  was  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Haverford  College  (1891-1907) 
and  at  Yale  (1907-32)  He  made  notable  contribu- 
tions to  astronomy  with  his  lunar  theory  and  the 
compilation  of  new  tables  of  the  moon's  motion 
He  wrote  Treatise  on  the  Lunar  Theory  (1896),  A 
New  Theory  of  the  Moon's  Motion  (1897-1905),  and 
Tables  of  the  Motion  of  the  Moon  (1920) 

Brown,  Fay  Cluff,  1881-,  American  physicist,  b 
Fayette  co ,  Ohio,  grad  Indiana  Umv  (B  A  , 
1904),  Ph  D  Princeton,  1908  He  taught  at  the 
State  Umv  of  Iowa  (1909-19),  served  with  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  (1919-27),  and  from  1937  to 
1940  was  with  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry, 
Chicago  In  1940  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  He  made  special 
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studies  in  a  number  of  fields,  including  ballistics 
and  radioactivity 

Brown,  Ford  Madox,  1821-93,  English  historical 
painter,  b  Calais,  France  He  was  educated  m 
Bruges  and  in  Antwerp,  where  he  studied  with 
Wappers  Though  closely  affiliated  with  the  Pre- 
Raphaehtes  in  London,  he  never  joined  the  brother- 
hood Like  theirs,  his  paintings  created  a  stir  because 
of  their  bright  color  and  naturalism  Well-known 
examples  aie  Chnst  Washing  Peter's  Feet  (National 
Gall ,  London),  Work  (Manchester  Art  Gall ),  The 
Last  of  England  (Birmingham  Gall ) ,  his  series  of  12 
ftescoes  in  the  town  hall  of  Manchester,  depicting 
the  history  of  that  city  See  study  by  his  grandson, 
F  M  Ford  (1896) 

Brown,  Francis,  1849-1916.  American  educator  and 
biblical  scholar,  b  Hanover,  N  H.,  grad  Dart- 
mouth, 1870,  and  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
1877,  and  studied  in  Germany,  1877-79  In  1879 
he  joined  the  faculty  of  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inarv,  becoming  professor  of  Hebiew  and  the  cog- 
nate languages  in  1890  and  president  in  1908  Ho 
was  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  teach  Assyrian 
In  1907-8  he  was  m  charge  of  the  American  School 
for  Oriental  Study  and  Resoar<  h  in  Palestine 
Among  hib  works  are  Assyrwlogy  Its  Use  and  Abuse 
in  Old  Testament  Study  (1885)  and  A  Hefn-ew  and 
English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament  (with  S  R 
Driver  and  C  A  Bnggs,  completed  1906) 
Brown,  George,  U  S  banker  see  BROWN,  family 
Brown,  George,  1818-80,  Canadian  journalist  and 
statesman,  b  Scotland  In  1838  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  but  after  five  years  m  New  York 
city,  he  settled  in  Toronto,  Ont  There  he  founded 
(1844)  the  Toronto  Globe,  which  under  his  editor- 
ship became  the  most  powerful  political  journal  m 
Upper  Canada  He  wholeheartedly  supported 
Robert  Baldwin  and  the  movement  for  responsible 
government  Elected  in  1851  ns  a  Reform  member 
of  the  Canadian  legislative  assembly,  Blown  in 
time  became  leader  of  the  "Clear  Grits"  faction, 
whu  h  opposed  the  influence  of  the  French  Canadi- 
ans in  the  assembly  lie  urged  the  secularization 
of  the  clergy  reserves  in  Ontario,  a  national  school 
system,  the  purchase  of  the  Northwest  Territories, 
and,  in  partic  ular,  representation  b\  population 
instead  of  the  equal  representation  for  Quebec  and 
Ontario  as  established  by  the  Act  of  Union  (1841) 
Brown  played  an  important  role  m  the  movement 
for  confederation  Despite  his  personal  and  politi- 
cal hatred  for  Sir  John  A  MACDONAI  n,  he  joined 
(1804)  "the  great  coalition"  ministry  and  with 
Macdonald  and  others  went  to  England  m  1865  to 
uige  Canadian  confederation  He  resigned  that 
year  from  the  government  bee  ause  of  his  inability 
to  work  with  Macdonald  but  later  (1873)  accepted 
appointment  to  the  Canadian  Senate  See  biogia- 
phies  by  Alexander  Mackenzie  (1882)  and  John 
Lewis  (rev  ed  ,  1926) 

Brown,  George  Douglas  see  DOUGLAS,  GEORGE 
Brown,  Henry  Kirke,  1H14-86.  Aniencan  sculptor, 
b  Loyden,  near  Gieenheld,  Mass  He  stxidiecl  with 
Chester  Harding,  then  the  leading  painter  of  Bos- 
ton, and  in  1836  went  to  Cincinnati  to  become  a 
portrait  painter  There  he  became  interested  in 
modeling  and  worked  at  various  jobs  in  order  to 
go  to  Italy  to  study  He  returned  to  America  in 
1846  and  settled  m  New  York  city  Some  of  his 
early  works—  Ruth,  Adonis,  Rebecca,  and  others — 
show  the  effect  of  the  Italian  neoclassic  ism  of  the 
period  Indian  and  Panther  and  Aboriginal  Hunter 
are  the  result  of  an  interest  in  Western  Indians  In 
1856  he  completed  his  best  work,  the  bronze  eques- 
trian Washington  in  Union  Square,  New  Yoik  city 
Among  his  later  works  are  four  statues  in  Statuary 
Hall,  the  Capitol,  Washington,  D  C  He  exerted  a 
strong  influence  on  his  pupils,  among  whom  was 
J  Q  A  Ward 

Brown,  Jacob  Jennings,  1775-1828,  American  gen- 
eral, b  Bucks  co  ,  Pa  In  the  War  of  1812  he  de- 
feated (May,  1813)  a  British  attempt  to  take 
Sackets  Harbor  and  the  next  year  became  com- 
mander of  the  Niagara  frontier  Brown  c  rossed  the 
Niagara,  took  Fort  Erie,  and  diovc  the  British 
back  towards  York  (present  Toronto)  On  July  25, 
1814,  he  fought  the  battle  of  LUNDY'B  LVNF,  but 
later  was  forced  to  retreat  back  to  Fort  Erie  when 
expoc  ted  naval  support  from  Isaac  CHAUNCEY  did 
not  materialize  From  1821  to  1828  he  was  general 
in  c  hief  of  the  U  S  army 

Brown,  James,  U  S  banker  see  BROWN,  family 
Brown,  John,  1744-80,  American  Revolutionary 
patriot,  b  Haverhill,  Mass  ,  grad  Yale,  1771.  He 
became  a  lawyer  and  joined  the  patriot  cause  He 
went  (1774-75)  to  Canada  as  an  agent  for  the 
Boston  romnntteo  of  Correspondence  m  a  fruit- 
less effort  to  establish  correspondenc  e  and  to  en- 
courage the  Canadians  to  revolt  In  the  American 
Revolution,  as  a  friend  of  Ethan  ALLEN,  he  had  a 
prominent  part  m  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga 
(1775),  later  led  a  small  force  into  Canada  and  with 
Allen  made  a  hopeless  attack  on  Montreal  before 
Richard  Montgomery  arrived,  then  took  part  in 
the  Quebec  campaign  He  fought  against  Burgoyne 
in  the  Saratoga  campaign  (1777),  capturing  Fort 
George  In  1780  he  was  fighting  against  the  In- 
dians and  Tories  in  the  Mohawk  valley  when  he 
was  killed 


Brown,  John,  1800-1859,  American  abolitionist, 
Torrmgton,  Conn.  He  spent  his  boyhood  m  Ohi 
His  life  was  a  succession  of  business  failures, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Yor 
before  he  became  prominent  in  the  1850s  ^ 
ardent  abolitionist  (he  once  kept  a  station  ( 
the  UNDERGROUND  RAILKOAD  at  Richmond,  Pa 
Brown  m  1865  settled  with  five  of  his  sons 
Kansas  to  help  win  the  state  for  freedom  He  b 
came  "captain"  of  the  colony  on  the  Osawatomi 
The  success  of  the  proslavery  forces,  particular 
their  sack  of  LAWRENCE,  aroused  Brown,  and 
order  "to  cause  a  restraining  fear"  he,  with  foi 
of  his  sons  and  two  other  men,  deliberately  mu 
dered  five  proslavery  men  living  on  the  banks 
the  Pottawatanue  river  In  this  no  asserted  he  w 
an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  His  exploits 
a  leader  of  an  antislavery  band  icceived  wide  pu 
hcity,  especially  in  abolitionist  journals,  and 
"Old  Brown  of  Osawatom»  '  he  became  national 
known  Late  in  1857  he  began  to  enlist  men  fi 
a  project  which  he  seems  to  have  had  in  mir 
for  some  tune  and  which  took  definite  form  at 
convention  of  his  followers  held  at  Chatham,  Ont 
the  next  spring  He  planned  to  liberate  the  slav 
through  aimed  intervention  by  establishing 
stronghold  in  the  Southern  mountains  to  which  tl 
slaves  and  free  Negroes  could  flee  and  whom 
servile  insurrections  c  ould  be  stirred  up  Early 
1859  Brown  rented  a  farm  near  Harpers  Ferry,  V 
(now  W  Va  ),  and  there  <  ollocted  his  followers  ai 
arms  On  the  night  of  Oct  16,  with  21  follower 
he  crossed  the  Potomac  and  without  much  resis 
ance  captured  the  U  S  arsenal  at  Harpers  Ferr 
made  the  inhabitants  prisoners,  and  took  gener 
possession  of  the  town  Strangely  enough,  he  the 
merely  settled  down,  while  the  aroused  local  rniht 
Woe  ked  hit,  escape  That  night  a  <  onipany  of  U  , 
marines,  commanded  b\  Col  Robert  E  Lee,  a 
rived,  and  in  the  moiiung  they  assaulted  the  ei 
gme  house  of  the  armoiv  into  which  Brown's  fore 
had  retired  Ten  of  Brown's  men  were  killed  in  tl 
resulting  buttle,  and  Brown  himself  was  woundc* 
News  of  the  raid  aroused  wild  fears  in  the  Soutl 
and  to  the  North  it  came  as  a  gieat  shock  C 
Dec  2,  1859,  Brown  was  hanged  at  Charles  Towi 
His  dignified  conduct  and  the  sincerity  of  his  call 
defense  during  the  trial  won  him  sympathy  in  tl 
North  and  led  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  matt\ 
See  biography  by  O  C.  Villard  (1910,  rev  ed 
1943),  J  C  Malm,  John  Brown  and  the  Legend  > 
Fifty-Six  (1942) 

Brown,  John,  1810-82,  Scottish  essayist,  grad  Urn 
ofEdmbuigh  Ho  was  a  physician  His  writing  wi 
collected  in  Horae  bubsecivae  (3  vols  ,  1858-82)  an 
included  his  unique  picture  of  a  dog,  Rab  and  H 
Fntnds  (1859),  and  a  memoir  of  that  gifted  chil 
known  to  \\altei  Scott's  cucle  as  "Pet  Marjoiic, 
Marjone  Fleming  (1803)  See  his  letters  (ed  by  h 
son  and  D  W  Forrest,  1907),  biography  by  E  1 
M'Laien  (1901) 
Brown,  John  Alexander,  U  S  banker  see  BHOWI 

family 

Brown,  John  Carter,  1797-1874,  American  book  co 
lectoi  and  philanthropist,  b  Piovidenco,  R  I  ,  so 
of  Nicholas  Brown  He  began  (c  1840)  tolleetin 
books  printed  before  1800  relating  to  America 
5,600-volume  library  of  early  Amenc  ana  resultc 
(catalogued  by  J  R  Baitlett,  4  vols,  1865-71 
Several  thousand  more  volumes  were  added  bofoi 
Brown's  death  He  gave  liberally  to  Brown  Umv 
named  for  his  father  After  the  death  of  his  soi 
John  Nicholas  Brown,  his  library  passed  to  Brow 
Umv  ,  with  funds  and  endowment  for  a  spec  11 
building  on  the  campus  to  house  it  It  is  know 
as  the  John  Caiter  Brown  Library 
Brown,  John  George,  1831-1913,  American  gem 
painter,  b  England  He  is  best  known  for  h 
humorous  studies  of  street  urchins  His  First  Cigc 
and  Curling  in  Central  Park  ai  e  charactei  istic  worki 
His  Meditation  and  The  Music  Ltsson  are  in  th 
Metropolitan  Museum 

Brown,  Joseph  Emerson,  1821-94,  Geoigia  state' 
man,  b  Pic  kens  District,  SC,  grad  Yale  La' 
School,  1846  In  1857  lie  was  ele<  ted  governor  c 
Georgia  and  was  thrice  leelected,  seiving  through 
out  the  Civil  War  Brown  was  an  ardent  states 
rights  Democrat  who  eagerly  advocated  secessioi 
Equally  persistent  about  states'  rights  in  the  Con 
federacy,  he  quarreled  with  Jefferson  DAVIS  ove 
the  assumption  of  Georgia  troops  into  the  Con 
federate  aimy,  conbciiption,  and  the  suspension  c 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  After  the  war  Brown 
became  a  Republican,  advocated  acquiescence  t 
Reconstruction,  and  gained  great  unpopularity 
He  soon  returned  to  the  Democratic  fold,  howevei 
and  in  1880  was  appointed  to  the  U  S  Senate  sea 
of  John  B  GOHDON,  who  had  resigned  He  wa 
continued  m  the  Senate  till  his  retirement  ui  1891 
The  triumvirate  of  Brown,  Gordon,  and  Alfred  H 
Colquitt  ruled  Georgia  for  many  years  See  L  B 
Hill,  Joseph  E  Brown  and  the  Confederacy  (1939) 
B  J  Hendrick,  Statesmen  of  the  Lost  Cause  (1939) 
Brown,  Lancelot,  1715-83,  English  landscape  gar 
dener  and  architect  One  of  the  first  to  break  awa; 
from  the  formal  geometric  style  of  Lendtre,  he  i 
considered  one  of  the  founders  of  the  English  nat 
uralistic  school  of  landscape  design 
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BROWNING,  ORV1LLB  HICKMAN 


Brown,  Mather,  1761-1831,  American  portrait  and 
historical  painter,  b  Boston  He  studied  under 
Benjamin  West  in  London  and  continued  to  work 
in  England  His  portraits  include  those  of  Geoige 
IV  (Buckingham  Palace,  London),  Queen  Char- 
lotte, Sir  William  Pepperrell,  Cornwalhs,  and  Presi- 
dents John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  self- 
portrait  belongs  to  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety, Worcester,  Mass  He  is  well  represented  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London  Marquis 
Cornwatlis  Receiving  as  Hostages  the  Son*  of  Tipjn 
Sahib  IH  his  best-known  historical  work. 

Brown,  Moses,  1738-1836,  American  manufac  turer 
and  philanthropist,  b  Providence,  R  I  He  was 
associated  with  his  brothers  John,  Joseph,  and 
Nicholas  Brown  in  the  family's  mercantile  activi- 
ties before  establishing  (1790) ,  with  Samuel  SL  vrhit, 
the  first  water-powered  cotton  null  in  America. 
The  moving  of  Rhode  Island  College,  later  Brown 
Tlmv  ,  from  Warren  to  Providence  m  1770  was 
largely  due  to  his  influence,  and  he  contributed 
generously  to  tho  c  oil  ego  Moses  Brown  Sc  Jiool  11 


He  wrote  poems,  essays,  two  plays  (one  of  them  a  Browne,  William  George,  1768-1813,  English  trav- 
tragedy,  West  Point  Preserved),  and  a  short  novel,  eler.  He  traveled  in  Eg>pt,  Darfur,  and  Asia 
*  •  ••  Minor  (1792-98)  and  published  an  account  in  his 


Providence,  a  leading  preparatory  institution  for 

boys,  was  establi ' 

donated  by  him 


a  leudiiiK  preparatory  msti 
itabhshed  (1819)  by  Quaker 


;ers  on  land 


Brown,  Nicholas,  1769-1841,  American  manufac- 
turer and  philanthropist,  b  Providence,  R  I  ,  grad 
Rhode  Island  College  (renamed  Brown  Univ  in 
1804  for  him),  17H6  He  extended  the  internation- 
ally known  mercantile  business  of  his  father, 
Nicholas  Brown  (1729  91),  and  lator  his  own  firm, 
Biown  and  I\es,  c  ame  to  <  ontrol  inont  of  the  water 
power  on  the  Blackstone  river,  where  his  uncle, 
Moses  Brown,  arid  Samuel  Hlater  had  pioneered  in 
the  cotton  textile  industry  He  was  the  treasurer 
(179(4-1825)  and  long  the  benefactor  of  his  almu 
mater  Butler  Hospital  (1847)  was  founded  by  his 
Iwqucst  for  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill 

Brown,  Olympia,  18)5-11)20,  American  Umvcisahst 
minister  and  woman-suffrage,  leader,  b  Prairie 
Honde,  Mich,  grad  Antioch  College,  1800,  and 
studied  it  the  theological  school  »f  St  Ld,wrenc  o 
Univ  She  was  the  first  woman  in  Ymeriea  to  bo 
ord.unecl  (1803)  to  the  ministry  For  30  years  she 
\v.is  piesicient  of  the  Wisconsin  Woman's  Suffrage 
Association  In  187  i  she  married  Henry  Willis, 
but  retained  her  own  name 

Brown,  Robert,  1773-18'i8,  Scottish  botanist  and 
botiuuidl  explorer  In  1801  he  went  is  naturalist 
cm  one  of  Matthew  Hmders's  expeditions  to  Aus- 
tralia, returning  (1805)  to  England  \vith  valuable 
collections  In  his  J'mtlromua  flmar  \Wr  Hol- 
lamliartt  Inzulae  Van  Dtemeti  (1S10)  he  desc  nbecl 
Australian  flora  A  leading  botanist  of  his  cl.n , 
he  sei\ed  as  librarian  to  the  Linnaeaii  Society  and 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  latei  ns  curator  at  the 
British  Museum  He  obberved  BUOWM\N  MOVI- 
MI-NT  in  1827  and  discoveied  the  cell  nucleus  in 
1831  His  studies  of  se\eial  plant  families  and  of 
pollen  were  also  notable 

Brown,  Roy,  1S79-,  Ameiican  landscape  painter 
He  is  represented  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Ait  and  other  leading  galleries 

Brown,  Samuel  Robbms,  1810-80,  Ameiican  mis- 
sionai\  and  educator,  b  East  \Vmclsor,  Conn 
giad  Yale,  18  *2,  and  studied  at  Columbia  (S  C  ) 
Theological  Seminary  and  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  As  missionary  (1839-47)  to  China,  he 
took  charge  of  a  school  founded  b\  the  Monison 
Kduc  ational  Association  When  he  returned  (1847) 
to  the  United  States,  thiee  students  accompanied 
him,  the  first  Chinese  to  come  to  America  to  be 
edu<  ated  Brown  had  an  important  part  in  the 
founding  of  Elmira  College  1-  rom  1859  to  1879  he 
was  a  missionary  to  Japan 

Brown,  Solyman,  1790-1870,  Ameiican  dentist, 
writei,  and  clergyman,  b  Lite  h  field,  Conn  He  is 
noted  in  tho  history  of  dentistry  for  his  part  in 
organizing  the  first  dental  associations,  local  and 
national  —the  Society  of  Surgeon  Dentists  of  the 
City  and  State  of  New  York  and  the  American 
Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  He  wtote  on  dentistry 
and  was  promoter  and  echtoi  of  the  Ameiican, 
Journal  of  Denial  Sciemt 

Brown,  Thomas  Edward,  18W-97,  British  poet,  b 
Isle  of  Man,  educated  at  King  William's  College, 
Isle  of  Man,  and  at  One!  College,  Oxford  He  was 
headmaster  of  the  Ciypt  School,  Gloucestei,  and 
foi  W  years  after  1864  was  second  mastei  at  Clifton 
College  Brown  wrote,  in  Manx  dialect,  a  number 
of  narrative  and  lyric  poems,  which  are  collected  in 
the  volumes  Fo'c'sle  Yarn*  (1881),  The  Doctor  and 
Othtr  Poems  (1887),  and  The  Manx  Witch  and  Other 
Poems  (1889)  "My  Gaiden"  is  fiequently  quoted 
His  complete  works  appealed  in  1900 

Brown,  Walter  Folger,  1869-,  American  cabinet  of- 
ficer, b  Massillon,  Ohio,  giad  Haivard,  1892 
A  lawyer  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  he  became  prominent  in 
Republican  politics  and  was  (1927-29)  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  As  Postmaster  General 
(1929-33)  under  President  Herbert  Hoover,  Brown 
secured  a  reduction  of  air-mail  rates  and  a  con- 
solidation of  air-mail  routes — policies  which  aided 
the  development  of  commercial  aviation  in  the 
United  States 

Brown,  William,  U.S    banker    see  BROWN,  family. 

Brown,  William  Hill,  1765-93,  American  writer;  eon 
of  a  celebrated  Boston  clockmaker,  Gawen  Brown. 


,  , 

Ira  and  Isabella,  but  he  is  notable  only  as  the  prob- 
able author  of  the  first  American  novel,  The  Power 
of  Sympathy  (1789)  Because  an  episode  in  tho 
book  reflected  a  scandal  which  involved  Perez  Mor- 
ton and  his  sister-m-law  Frances  Theodora  Ap- 
thorp,  the  novel  was  long  ascribed  to  Sarah  Went- 
woi  th  MORTON,  who  was  a  neighbor  of  Brown  The 
novel  had  little  circulation,  and  a  well-authenti- 
cated story  has  it  that  the  Mortons  and  Apthorps, 
with  the  author's  consent,  bought  up  the  copies  and 
suppressed  the  book  Hee  Emily  Pendleton  and 
Milton  Ellis,  Philenia  the  Life  and  Works  of  Sarah 
Wentworth  Morton  (1931) 

brown  coal'  see  UCJNITB 

Browne,  Charles  Farrar   see  WARD,  ARTKMUB 

Browne,  Francis  Fisher,  1843-1913,  American  mag- 
azine editor,  b  South  Halifax,  Vt  He  served  in  the 
Civil  War  and  later  studied  law  at  the  Univ  of 
Michigan  In  Chicago  he  edited  the  Lakeside  Month- 
ly, 1869-74  Tho  Dial,  which  he  founded  in  1880,  was 
the  leading  literary  monthly  until  his  death,  it  was 
noted,  as  he  was,  for  analytical  criticism  He  edited 
sey  ei  al  anthologies  of  poetry  and  wrote  The  Every- 
day Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (1886)  and  tho  poems 
Volunteer  Grain  (1895) 

Browne,  Hablot  Knight,  pseud  Phiz,  1815-82,  Eng- 
lish illustrator  Early  apprenticed  to  tho  engraver 
Finden,  Browne  soon  showed  his  preference  for  the 
freer  aits  of  drawing  and  water  color  At  21  he  was 
chosen  by  Charles  Dickens  to  illustiate  Pickuirk 
Papers  His  success  was  immediate,  and  in  clue 
course  he  illustrated  many  of  Dicken's  novels  as 
well  as  works  of  Harrison  Amsworth  and  Charles 
Lever  Among  his  best  are  the  illustiations  for 
Dombey  and  Son,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Bleak  House, 
and  Martin  Chuzzlewit  Browne  also  contributed 
popular  cai  toons  to  Punch  See  studies  by  t  G 
Kitton  (1882)  and  D  C  Thomson  (1884),  Edgar 
Browne,  Phiz  and  Dickens  (1913) 

Browne,  Robert,  c  1550  -c  1633,  English  clergyman 
and  leader  of  a  group  of  early  separatists  popularly 
known  as  Browmsts  He  earlv  arrived  at  the  be- 
lief that  those  who  lived  Christian  h\es  made  up 
the  true  churc  h  Preaching  without  a  license, 
Browne  advocated  nonconformity,  he  gathered  a 
congregation  at  Norwich  c  1580  In  1581  he  and 
his  followers  sought  refuge  in  Holland  There  he 
published  (1582)  several  treatises  which  are  gener- 
ally regarded  as  the  first  expression  of  the  principles 
of  CONOR*  c,  \TIONALISM  Circulation  in  England 
of  these  trac  ts  was  punishable  by  death  Upon  his 
return  to  England  in  1584,  Browne  was  imprisoned 
and  later  was  excommunicated  But  bv  158b  he 
had  v  lelded  to  the  terms  of  the  Churc  h  in  t?uch 
wise  as  to  be  made  master  of  the  Stamford  gram- 
mar school,  and  m  1591  he  submitted  to  episcopal 
ordination  and  became  rector  of  Adchurch,  North- 
amptonshire See  biographies  by  Champlm  Bur- 
rage  (1906)  and  F  J  Powic  ke  (1910) 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  1605-82,  English  authoi  and 
physician,  educated  at  Oxford  and  abroad,  knighted 
by  Charles  II  (1671)  Biowne's  Keligio  Mtilici  was 
composed  as  a  piivate  confession  of  faith  (c  1635)  , 
a  pirated  edition  (1642)  was  followed  by  the  au- 
thorized edition  (1643)  Hydnotaphw,  Urtu-Buriall 
(1658),  probably  his  finest  work,  is  a  solemn  reflec- 
tion on  death  and  immortality  He  also  wrote 
Pseudodojna  Epulcimca,  commonly  known  as  Vul- 
gar Errors  (1646),  The  Garden  of  d/rus  (published 
with  Hydnotaphia),  A  Letter  to  a  Fnend  (1090)  and 
Christian  Morals  (1716)  He  is  consideied  one  of 
the  gieatest  stylists  of  English  prose  See  edition 
of  his  works  (1928-31)  and  bibhogiaphy  (1924)  bv 
Geoffiey  Keynes,  studies  by  Sir  Edmund  Gosse 
(1905),  Robert  Sencourt  (1925),  and  Oliver  Ix>roy 
(1931) 

Browne,  Thomas,  d.  1825,  Loyalist  commander  in 
the  American  Revolution  A  resident  of  Augusta, 
Ga  ,  he  was  the  victim  of  patriot  violence  in  1775, 
when  he  was  tarred  and  feathered  for  ndic  uhng 
the  Continental  Congress  Later  he  organized 
(1778)  a  Loyalist  troop  in  Florida  and  raided  settle- 
ments in  S  Georgia  In  1780  he  captured  Augusta, 
in  1781  he  was  forced  to  sin  render  to  Andrew 
Pickeris  and  Henry  Lee,  and  after  his  exchange  he 
was  a  colonel  in  the  Queen's  Rangers  m  South 
Carolina,  to  be  defeated  (May,  1782)  by  Anthony 
Wayne  long  after  the  major  fighting  of  the  war 
had  ended  at  Yorktown  Browne,  who  was  fiercely 
hated  by  the  patnots,  escaped  and  lived  out  his 
life  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

Browne,  Thomas  Alexander,  pseud  Rolf  Boldre- 
wood,  1826-1915  Australian  author,  b  London 
His  father  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Melbourne, 
and  Broyvne,  brought  up  there,  lived  as  a  squattei, 
a  magisti  ate,  and  a  commissioner  in  the  gold  fields 
and  produced  some  30  hooks  of  adventure  in  Aus- 
tralia These  included  Old  Melbourne  Memories 
(1884),  Robbery  under  Arms  (1888),  and  The 
Miner's  Right  (1890). 

Browne,  William  (William  Biowno  of  Tavistock) 
(t&v'Istok),  1591'-!  645',  English  poet  An  imi- 
tator of  Sponsor,  he  did  his  finest  work  in  pastoral 
poetry,  of  which  Britannia's  Pastorals  (1613-10) 
and  The  Shepherd's  Pipe  (with  George  Wither  and 
otheis,  1014)  are  tho  beat  examples. 


Travels  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Syria  (1799)  After 
a  visit  to  Turkey  and  the  Levant  (1800-1802),  he 
set  out  (1812)  through  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia  to 
Persia,  he  was  murdered  en  route  to  Teheran, 

Brownell,  William  Crary,  1851-1928,  American  ht- 
orary  critic  and  author,  b  New  York  city,  grad 
Amherst,  1871  For  40  years  a  literary  adviser  to 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  ho  was  one  of  the  foremost 
humanistic  American  critics  of  life  and  letters  The 
variety  of  his  interests  is  shown  by  his  titles  — 
French  Traits  (1889),  French  Art  (1892),  Victorian 
ProseMasterstlWD.AmencanProseMasters  (1909), 
Criticism  (1914),  Standards  (1917).  and  Democratic 
Distinction  in  America,  (1927)  See  biography  bv 
his  wife,  Gertrude  Hall  Brownell  (1933) 

Brownfield,  town  (194O  pop  4,009,  1947  estimated 
pop  6,000),  co  seat  of  Terry  co  ,  NW  Texas,  SW 
of  Lubbock  and  near  Sulphur  Draw  on  the  Llano 
Estacado,  me  1926  Cattle  raising,  farming,  proc- 
essing plants  large  trade,  and  especially  new 
chemical  plants  have  speeded  tho  town's  growth 

brown  hematite*  see  LIMOMTF 

Browman  movement,  the  zigzag,  irregular  move- 
ment which  minute  particles  of  solid  matter  exhibit 
when  suspended  m  a  fluid  The  motion  is  contin- 
uous and  of  a  vibratory  nature  and  has  no  relation 
to  disturbances  outside  the  liquid  It  was  first  es- 
tablished in  1827  by  Robert  Brown,  the  botanist, 
after  whom  it  was  named  This  phenomenon  is 
held  to  be  a  substantiation  of  the  kinetic  molecular 
theory  of  matter,  which  states  that  matter  is  com- 
posed of  extremely  minute  particles  (see  MOLE- 
CULE) in  constant  vibratory  motion  Therefore, 
any  partic  le  of  matter  (not  too  big)  when  suspend- 
ed m  a  fluid  is  buffeted  by  the  molecules  of  the 
liquid  and  dm  en  at  random  through  the  liquid 
The  smallest  particles  visible  under  the  highest 
power  microscope  exhibit  such  motion  (see  coi- 
LOID),  and  the  velocity  of  particles  so  held  m  a  fluid 
appears  to  me  rcase  as  their  size  diminishes  J  B 
1'errin  has  used  these  mov  ements  as  a  basis  for  ex- 
perimentation in  work  on  the  kinetic  theorj 

brownie,  in  Celtic  folkloie,  fnenclly  goblin  of  farm- 
steads and  country  dwellings  The  brow  mes  helped 
with  churning  and  other  household  labors  at  night 
Scottish  legend  made  the  brownie  a  "tall,  dark 
fellow,"  but  the  children's  books  by  Palmer  Cox 
popularized  in  the  United  States  a  conception  of 
the  brownie  as  diminutive 

Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  1S06-01,  English  poet, 
b  Durham,  wife  of  Rolwit  BROWNING  Elizabeth 
had  been  a  delicate  and  piococious  child,  m  her 
early  womanhood  the  bursting  of  a  blood  vessel  in 
her  lungs  led  to  yeais  of  mvahdism  In  18  48  her 
fi  i  bt  volume  of  poems,  Tht  Strnphim,  was  published 
In  1838  also  the  Banetts  moved  to  50  Wimpolo 
St  London,  where  Robert  Browning  earned  on  the 
aidcnt  courtship  which  finally  won  Elizabeth  to 
many  him  secietly  in  defiance  of  her  tyrannical 
fathei  and  to  go  with  him  to  Italy  (1846)  Most  of 
the  Biowmngs'  manied  life  was  spent  in  Italy, 
there  the  one  son  was  bom  and  there  Mrs  Brown- 
ing threw  herself  into  the  cause  of  Italian  liberation 
fromAustiia  Their  home  m  Florence,  "CasaGuidi." 
is  pi  esci  vcd  as  a  menioi  ml  Mrs  Bi  ownmg's  health 
impioved  in  Italy,  and  her  work  gained  in  fctiength 
and  significance  Her  gieatest  poetry,  Sonnets  from 
the  Portuguese  (1850),  was>  inspired  by  her  own  love 
story  Casa  Guidi  R  indw*  (1851)  ,  on  Italian  bbei  - 
ty,  and  Aurora  Leigh  (1850),  a  novel  in  veise,  fol- 
lowed See  The  Letters  of  Jtobtrt  Browning  and  Eliz- 
abeth Barrett  Browning,  184<~>~4<>  (1899),  L  S  Boa*, 
Elizabeth  Barntt  Browning  (1930)  ,  Rudolph  Besiei, 
The  Barretts  of  \\impole  ,S/mf  (1930),  a  dramatic 
version  of  the  Brownings'  lov  e  story  in  which  Kath- 
arine Cornell  plaved  Elizabeth  Barrett,  Virginia 
Woolf,  Flush  a  Biography  (l')33)  ,  Jeannette  Mai  ks, 
The  Family  of  the  Barntt  (1938) 

Browning,  John  Moses,  1855-1926,  American  in- 
ventor, b  Ogden.Utah  His  father  was  a  gunsmith, 
and  Browning  at  13  invented  his  first  gun  in  his 
fathei  's  fchop  After  obtaining  a  patent  on  a  breec  h- 
loading  rifle  in  1879,  he  became  a  small-arms  de- 
signer for  the  W  me  hestei  arms  company  Later 
he  worked  for  other  manufacturers,  notably  the 
Colt  firm,  and  still  later  vvas  in  an  independent 
concern.  Ho  invented  a  repeating  rifle  (1884),  a 
l)ox-magazme  rifle  (1885),  and  three  weapons  —  the 
Browning  automatic  pistol,  tho  Browning  machine 
gun,  and  the  Browning  automatic  riflo  —  which 
were  standard  equipment  for  the  U  S  army  m  the 
1-  irst  World  War. 

Browning,  Onrille  Hickman,  1806-81,  US  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (1806-GP),  b  Harmon  co  , 
Ky  He  moved  to  Illinois  m  1X31,  practiced  law 
at  Qumcv,  and  was  a  Whig  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture One  of  the  organizers  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Illinois,  Browning  helped  sec  ure  his  friend 
Lincoln's  nomination  for  President  in  1860,  but 
later,  as  U  S.  Senator  from  Illinois  (1861-63),  ho 
opposed  Lincoln  on  the  emancipation  question 
After  Lincoln's  assassination  Browning  supported 
Andrew  Johnson's  Reconstruction  policy  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  radical  Republic  ans  He  joined  John- 
son's cabinet  m  Sept  ,  I860,  and  was  one  of  the 
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President's  closest  friends  and  advisers  during:  the 
impeachment  struggle.  His  diary,  edited  by  T.  C 
Pease  and  J  G.  Randall  (2  volt>  ,  1027-33),  is  an 
important  and  detailed  source  for  the  Lincoln  and 
Johnson  administrations. 

Browning,  Robert,  1812-89,  English  poet,  son  of  a 
London  bank  clerk  of  independent  means  Brown- 
ing's broad  and  sound  education  was  primarily  the 
work  of  his  artistic  and  scholarly  parents  Un- 
decided which  of  the  arts  he  preferred,  ho  was  per- 
haps influenced  by  reading  Shelley  Browning's 
anonymous  Pauline  appeared  in  183  J  In  1834, 
1838,  and  1844  he  visited  Italy,  which  became  his 
second  homeland  The  poem  Paracelsus  (1835)  is 
aet  in  Italy,  and  his  much  later  poem  "An  Italian 
in  England"  was  to  bo  a  favonto  with  Mazzmi 
His  plays  Straff  ord  (1837),  suggested  by  William 
Macready.  and  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon  (1843)  were 
performed  with  Macieady  acting  in  both  They 
were  not  well  adapted  to  the  stage,  although  they 
and  his  other  plays  read  well  In  his  historical  nai- 
rative  poem,  tiorddlo  (1840),  Browning  attempted 
compression  and  elision  to  a  degree  which  his  read- 
ers found  obscure  In  later  works  he  developed  <i 
literary  fotm  m  which  he  has  not  been  surpassed, 


, 

the  diamatic  monologue  —  a  character  reveals  him- 
elf solely  through  his  o 
"  " 


own   words     "Fra  Lippo 


Lippi,"  "Andiea  del  Sarto,"  and  "The  Bishop  Or- 
ders His  Tomb  at  Saint  Praxed's  Church'  are 
poems  of  this  kind  In  1846,  after  a  romantic  court- 
ship, Bi  owning  mairied  the  poet  Elizabeth  Barrett 
(see  BROWNINO,  ELUABETH  BARRETT)  and  took 
her  to  Italy  for  15  happy  years  until  her  death  Ho 
had  wiitfcm  Bella  and  Pomegranates  (8  parts,  1841- 
46)  and  in  Italy  wrote  Men  and  W»tnen  (1855) 
Dramatis  Personae  (1864)  followed  His  master- 
piece, The  Ring  and  the  Book  (1868-60),  is  a  murder 
story  presented  in  a  series  of  10  dramatic  mono- 
logues, with  an  introduction  and  a  conclusion  in 
which  the  poet  speaks  Browning  had  gained  recog- 
nition slowly,  but  was  now  acclaimed  as  a  great 
poet  and  ethical  leader  HIH  latei  works  include 
Dramatic  Idyls  (2  vols  ,  1879-80)  and  Aaolando 
(1889)  Today  he  m  noted  for  his  psychological  poi  - 
traits  in  vetoe  and  his  craftsmanship,  though  his 
persistent  optimism  seems  to  alienate  some  readers 
Browning  died  in  Venice  and  was  buned  in  West- 
minster Abbey  See  vanously  published  volumes 
of  his  letters,  biographical  sketch  by  H  E  Scuddet 
in  the  Cambridge  edition  (1895)  of  his  works,  stand- 
ard biogiaphy  by  W  H  Guffin  and  H.  C  Minchm 
(lev  ed  ,  1938)  ,  W  C  De  Vane,  A  Bt  owning  Hand- 
book (1936) 

Browning,  town  (pop  1,825),  NW  Mont  ,  NW  of 
Groat  Falls,  me  1920  Near  Glaciei  National 
Park,  it  has  the  agency  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian 
Reservation 

Brownists   see  BROWNE,  ROBERT 

Brownlow,  William  Gannaway  (broun'lo),  1805-77, 
known  aa  the  "fighting  parson,"  governor  of  Ten- 
nessee (1865-69),  b.  Wytho  eo  ,  Va  He  became 
an  itinerant  Methodist  preacher,  noted  for  his 
powers  of  vituperation,  and  won  a  large  following 
in  E  Tennessee  bv  his  speeches  on  public  questions 
He  edited  the  Jonesboro  Whig  for  10  years  and 
after  1849  made  the  Knoxville  Whig  one  of  the 
most  influential  papers  in  the  state  Though  not 
opposing  slavery,  Parson  Browulow  strongly  op- 
posed secession  and  shared  with  Andrew  Johnson, 
whom  he  despised,  the  Unionist  leadership  of  E 
Tennessee.  His  paper  <  ontmued  to  express  views 
violently  hostile  to  the  Confederacy  until  ()<t  24, 
1861,  when  it  was  suppressed  Brownlow  fled  to 
the  mountains,  but  was  taken,  imprisoned  for  a 
month,  and  afterward  kept  under  guard  until 
March  3,  1862,  when  he  was  Bent  within  Union 
lines  He  then  made  an  extensive  and  highly  suc- 
cessful speaking  tour  of  the  North  and  also  wrote 
hia  Rvete,  Progress,  antl  Decline  of  Secession  (1862), 
which  contained  a  narrative  of  his  experiences 
Early  in  1865,  Tennessee  having  been  completely 
conquered  bv  Union  fortes,  he  was  elected  gover- 
nor and  instituted  his  own  version  of  Reconstruc- 
tion. He  disfram  lused  those  who  had  served  m  the 
Confederate  army,  used  the  state  guards  against 
the  Ku  Kluz  KJan,  and  proclaimed  martial  law  in 
the  most  turbulent  areas.  Ho  was  reflected  in  1867, 
and  when  his  term  ended,  Tennessee  was  a  broken, 
impoverished  state  He  was  a  U  S  Senator  from  1869 
to  1875.  See  biography  b>  E  M  Coulter  (1937) 

Brownsburg,  village  (pop  3,105),  S  QUe  ,  NW  of 
Laehute.  Originally  a  lumbei  town,  it  now  makes 
ammunition 

Brownsburg,  town  (pop.  1,136),  Hendricks  co  ,  cen- 
tral Ind  ,  WNW  of  Indianapolis 

Brown-Sequard,  Charles  Bdouard  (broun'-sakar', 
-sakwur'),  1817-94,  physiologist,  b  Mauritius,  of 
French  and  American  parents  He  was  professor 
at  Harvard  Univ  (1864-68)  and  at  the  College  de 
franco  (from  1878)  and  practiced  medicine  in  New 
York  city  (1873-78)  He  was  an  authority  on  the 
nervous  system,  on  animal  heat,  and  on  blood  and 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  study  of  internal  secretions 
and  of  rejuvenation 

Brownson,  Orestes  Augustus,  1803-76,  American 
author  and  clergyman,  b.  Stockbndge,  Vt  Largely 
self-taught,  he  became  a  vigorous  and  influential 
wntei  on  social  and  religious  questions.  He  was  a 
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Presbyterian,  but  left  that  church  to  become  first  a 
Universaliat  and  then  a  sort  of  free-lance  minister, 
working  for  such  socialistic  schemes  as  the  short- 
lived Workmgmen's  party  Later  he  was  a  Uni- 
tarian minister  until  m  1836  he  started  his  own 
church,  the  Society  for  Christian  Union  and  Prog- 
ress As  founder  and  editor  of  the  Boston  Quarterly 
Review  (1838-42)  and  as  editor  of  the  Democratic 
Renew  (1842-44),  he  condemned  social  inequalities 
At  this  time  he  was  one  of  the  transccndentahsts 
and  was  so  interested  in  Brook  Farm  as  to  send  his 
son  there  He  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  1844,  and  soon,  as  editor  of  the  new  Brownton's 
Quarterly  Review,  he  not  only  attacked  non-Catho- 
lic beliefs,  but  displeased  many  Catholics  by  his 
attempts  to  liberalize  the  social  policies  of  the 
Church  Among  his  books  are  New  Views  of  Chris- 
tianity, Society,  and  the  Church  (1836) ,  two  auto- 
biographical novels,  Charhs  Elwood,  or,  The  Infidd 
Converted  (1840)  and  The  Convert  (1857) ,  The  Amer- 
ican Republic  (1865)  See  biography  by  his  son, 
H  F  Brownson  (3  vols  .  1898-1900),  who  also  ed- 
ited his  works,  and  biographies  by  A  M  Sohle- 
smger,  Jr  (1939),  and  Theodoie  Maynard  (1943). 

brownstone.  see  SANDSTONE 

Brownstown.  1  Town  (pop  1,860),  co  seat  of  Jack- 
son ro  ,  S  Ind  ,  E  of  Bedford,  laid  out  1816  Jackson 
County  State  Forest  is  near  by.  2  Borough  (pop. 
1,598),  Cambria  co  ,  8W  Pa  ,  just  W  of  Johnstown 

Browns  Valley,  village  (pop  1,075),  W  Minn  ,  be- 
tween Big  Stone  Lake  and  Lake  Traverse,  settled 
1866  It  is  a  farm  trade  center  A  skeleton  known 
as  the  Browns  Vallev  man  was  discovered  near  by 
m  1934  Some  anthropologists  associate  it  with 
the  FOLSOM  CULTURE,  others  deny  that  it  is  pre- 
historic 

Brownsville.  1  Borough  (pop  8,015).  SW  Pa ,  on 
the  Monongahela  and  SSE  of  Pittsburgh,  laid  out 
1786,  me  1815  John  A  Brashear  and  Philander 
C  Knox  were  born  here  It  was  merged  with 
South  Brownsville  m  1933  2  Citv  (pop  4,012), 
co  seat  of  Haywood  co  ,  W  Tenn  ,  near  the  Hatchio 
river  W  of  Jackson,  in  a  farm  and  timber  area, 
settled  c  1810,  me  1823  The  city  has  cotton  gins 
and  sawmills  3  City  0940  pop  22,083,  1947  es- 
timated pop  29,000),  co  seat  of  Cameron  co  ,  ex- 
treme S  Texas,  on  the  Rio  Grande  Hero  m  1840 
Gen  Zachary  Tavlor  founded  Fort  Taylor,  which 
was  besieged  bv  Mexicans  as  the  Mexican  War  be- 
gan He  fought  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resara 
de  la  Pal  ma  m  coming  to  its  relief,  and  he  renamed 
(1846)  it  for  its  defender,  Major  Jacob  Brown 
Fort  Brown  was  at  tive  until  1044,  was  held  briefly 
by  Union  forces  in  the  Civil  War,  and  was  promi- 
nent in  tho  disturbances  on  the  Mexican  border 
Brownsville,  laid  out  in  1848  and  incorporated  in 
1860,  was  a  cattle-shipping  point  in  the  late  19th 
cent  and  is  todav  an  important  port  of  entry  across 
the  river  from  Matamoros,  Mexico  Many  of  its 
inhabitants  are  Spanish  speaking  Completion  of 
a  deepwater  channel  in  19ib  made  Brownsville  a 
considerable  ocean  port  It  is  also  the  chief  citv  of 
the  rich  irrigated  section  of  the  lowei  Rio  Grande 
valley  and  has  many  industries,  enpec  mlly  those 
connected  with  oil  and  natural  gas  The  palm- 
studded  streets  attract  traveleis  and  winter  resi- 
dents There  is  a  municipal  junior  college 

brown  Swiss  cattle,  dany  and  beef  breed  of  CATTLS, 
Originated  in  Switzerland,  they  were  first  brought 
to  the  United  States  in  I8b9  and  aie  now  found  all 
ovei  the  country,  though  not  m  large  uumbeis 
They  are  light  to  dark  biown  in  coloi 

brown  thrush:  see  THRASHKR 

Brown  University,  at  Providence,  R  I  ,  nonsectauan, 
for  men,  chartered  1764  as  Rhode  Island  College 
by  Baptists  at  Warren,  opened  1766  It  moved  to 
Providence  in  1770  and  was  renamed  for  Nicholas 
BHOWN  m  1804  It  has  courses  in  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  and  in  engineering  Pembroke  College  for 
women  undergraduates,  organized  m  1891,  has  its 
own  campus  The  John  Hay  Library  is  especially 
ric-h  in  books  on  American,  Rhode  Island,  and  Na- 
poleonic history,  American  poetry  and  drama,  in- 
ternational law,  and  Lincoln  The  nucleus  of  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library  of  Americana  was  be- 
queathed by  John  Carter  BHOWN  Brown  has  always 
led  in  freedom  of  teaching  and  curriculum  reform. 

Brownville,  town  (pop  1,914),  central  Maine,  on 
both  sides  of  Pleasant  River  and  NNW  of  Bangor, 
between  Sebec  and  Schoodic  lakes,  me  1824 
Maine's  oldest  roofing-slate  quarries  are  hero,  wood- 
en products  and  machine  paits  ate  made 

Brownwood,  city  (1940  pop  13,398,  1947  estimated 
pop  21,000),  co  seat  of  Brown  co  ,  cential  Texas, 
WN W  of  Waco,  settled  185b,  me  1876  A  hustling 
industrial  town,  Brownwood  has  small  factories, 
railroad  shops,  and  plant*  processing  peanuts, 
cotton,  oil,  and  other  products  of  the  region  It 
has  two  coeducational  colleges,  Howard  Payne 
(Baptist)  and  Daniel  Baker  (a  branch  of  Southern 
Methodist  Univ  )  Near-by  Lake  Brownwood  is  a 
large  reservoir  used  for  irrigation,  fishing,  and 
boating,  on  its  north  shore  a  military  camp  was 
active  in  the  Second  World  War. 

Bru*nt,  Liberal  Uebaral'  bruft').  c  1635-1697,  best- 
known  member  of  a  French  family  of  architects 
He  is  said  to  have  made  the  original  plans  for  tho 
Place  Vetid6me,  Paris,  which  later  was  designed  by 


J  H.  Mansart.  Among  his  works  in  Parts,  are  the 
large  asylum  of  La  Salpetnere  and  the  Hotel  dee 
Invahdes,  Louis  XlV's  vast  project  of  a  hospital 
for  disabled  soldiers.  He  also  designed  the  Church 
of  the  Invalides,  to  which  Mansart  later  added  the 
D6me  des  Invalidee. 

Bruce,  celebrated  Scottish  family  descended  from 
an  11th-century  Norman  duke,  Robert  de  Brus 
He  aided  William  I  in  his  conquest  of  England 
and  was  given  lands  in  England  Hw  son  was 
granted  fiefs  in  Scotland,  and  accordingly  the  fam- 
ily rendered  homage  in  both  kingdoms  In  the 
Scottish  dynastic  struggle  which  followed  the  death 
of  MARGARET  MAID  OF  NORWAY  in  1290,  the 
Bruces  claimed  succession  to  the  throne  as  a  result 
of  the  marriage  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  lord  of  An- 
nandale,  to  Isobel,  daughter  of  David,  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  who  was  brother  of  WILLIAM  THE 
LION  of  Scotland  In  1290  the  son  of  that  mar- 
riage, Robert  the  Bruce,  was  a  claimant  to  tho 
throne,  rivaled  by  John  de  BALIOL,  a  great-grand- 
son of  David  of  Huntingdon  through  another 
daughter.  A  son  of  this  Robert  the  competitor  was 
Robert,  earl  of  Carriok,  whose  sou  was  the  famous 
Robert  Bruce  or  Robert  the  Bruce — ROBERT  I  of 
Scotland  The  brother  of  Robert  I,  Edward  Bruco, 
was  crowned  king  of  Ireland  in  1316,  but  was  killed 
in  1318  The  young  son  of  Robert  I  succeeded  his 
father  as  DAVID  II  and  was  m  turn  succeeded  by 
his  nephew,  ROBERT  II,  son  of  Robert  I's  daughter 
Marjory  and  the  first  king  of  Scotland  of  the  house 
of  STUART 

Bruce,  Charles  Granville,  1866-1939,  British  moun- 
taineer, b  Wales  As  a  ButisWarmy  officer  ho  had  a 
distinguished  record  in  N  India  and  was  widely 
respected  by  the  natives,  some  of  whom  he  com- 
manded during  the  First  Woild  War  He  loci  the 
Mt  Everest  expeditions  of  1922  and  1924 

Bruce,  Sir  David,  1866-1931,  British  bactetiologist, 
b  Melbourne,  Austi  alia  He  discovered  tho  bacte- 
rium of  Malta  fever  ( 1887) ,  and  the  cause  and  modo 
of  transmission  of  nagana  (a  disease  of  horses  and 
cattle)  and  of  African  sleeping  sickness  (with  David 
N  Nabairo  and  Sir  Aldo  Cas»tellam)  Ho  was  head 
of  the  Royal  Society's  commission  to  study  sleeping 
sickness  m  Uganda  (1903,  1908-10)  and  Malta 
fever  m  Malta  (1904-6) 

Bruce,  Edward,  d  1318,  Scottish  king  of  Ireland, 
brother  of  ROBERT  I  of  Scotland  He  aided  his 
brother  m  subduing  Scotland  and  helped  to  defeat 
the  English  ut  Barmockburn  In  1315  he  was  de- 
clared heir  to  Robert's  throne  in  Sc  othind  He  then 
with  Robert's  approval  invaded  Ulster,  to  wluc  h 
he  had  some  hereditaiy  claim  He  was  crowned 
king  of  Ireland  in  1316  and  found  manv  Irish  allies 
against  the  Anglo-Irish  rulers,  but  he  failed  to  ( on- 
solidate  his  gains,  even  when  Robert  in  1317  joined 
him  Edwaid  was  killed  in  battle  m  Ort ,  1318 

Bruce,  James,  1730-94,  Scottish  explorer  in  \frica 
Ho  examined  Roman  turns  in  North  Afuca  (1755) 
from  Tunis  to  Tripoli  and  visited  Crete,  Rhodes, 
and  Asia  Minor  In  1768  he  traveled  down  the  Rod 
Sea  as  far  as  the  straits  of  Bah  ol  Mandeb  I-roin 
Massawa  he  struck  inland  for  Gondar,  then  the 
capital  of  Ethiopia  He  rediscovered  (1770)  the 
source  of  the  Blue  Nile,  which  he  followed  (1771) 
to  its  confluence  with  the  White  Nile  He  wrote 
Travels  to  Discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  1708-73 
(3d  ed  ,  1813)  For  his  travels  in  Barbarv  ,  soo  R  L 
Play  fair,  Trawls  in  the  Footsteps  of  Bruce  (1877) 

Bruce,  James,  8th  earl  of  Elgin,  seo  ELC.JN,  JAMES 
BRUCE,  STH  KARL  01 . 

Bruce,  Stanley  Melbourne  (mel'burn),  1883  ,  Aus- 
tralian statesman,  b  Melbourne  Educated  at 
Cambridge  Univ  ,  he  was  called  to  the  bai  (1906) 
in  England,  then  returned  to  Australia  to  become 
a  Melbourne  businessman  After  service  in  the 
First  World  Wai,  ho  entered  the  common  wealth 
legislature  in  1918,  was  treasurer  (1921-23)  m  the 
cabmot  of  W.  M  Hughes,  and  served  as  prime 
minister  (1923-29)  He  was  notable  for  promoting 
the  closest  relations  of  Australia  with  the  empire 
compatible  with  Australian  self-government,  and 
he  also  advocated  international  cooperation  Bruco 
was  (1921,  1932-38)  Australian  delegate  to  the 
League  of  Nations  and  in  1936  president  of  the 
council  From  1933  to  1945  ho  was  high  commis- 
sioner for  Australia  m  London  In  1947  he  was 
made  Viscount  Bruco  of  Melbourne 

Bruce,  Thomas,  7th  earl  of  Elgin,  seo  ELGIN, 
THOMAS  BRUCE,  ?TH  EARL  or, 

Bruce,  Victor  Alexander,  9th  earl  of  Elgin*  see 
ELGIN,  VICTOR  ALEXANDER  BRUCE,  9TH  EARL  OF 

Bruce,  William  Speirs,  1867-1921,  Scottish  explorer 
and  authority  on  the  polar  regions  He  first  went 
to  the  antarctic  as  ship's  surgeon  in  1892  and  later 
did  survey  work  in  Fran  a  Josef  Land  and  oceano- 
grapfajcal  work  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Holed  (1902-4) 
the  Scottish  National  Antarctic  Expedition  m  the 
Scotia,  performing  much  valuable  scientific  research 
m  the  Weddell  Sea  and  discovering  Coats  Land 
He  edited  the  reports  of  the  expedition  (6  vols ) 
and  wrote  Polar  Exploration  (1911).  He  made  a 
number  of  voyages  to  Spitsbergen  and  became  an 
authority  on  the  islands  See  R.  N  Rudmose 
Brown,  A  Naturalist  at  the  Poles  (1923). 

Brace,  lumber  town  (pop  1,385),  N  central  Miss.,  on 
the  Skuna  and  8SE  ol  Oxford,  inc.  1927. 
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Bmce-Joy,  Albert,  1842-1924,  Irish  sculptor  of  por- 
trait medallions,  bunts,  and  statues.  Wall  known 
are  his  busts  m  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  House 
of  Commons  His  sitters  included  Edward  VII, 
Matthew  Arnold,  the  actress  Mary  Anderson, 
Gladstone,  and  (in  the  United  States)  Chauncey 
M.  Depew. 

brucellosis:  see  CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION  and  UNDU- 

LANT  FBVBB 

Bruce  of  Melbourne,  Stanley  Melbourne  Bruce,  1st 
Viscount:  see  BRUCE,  STANLEY  MELBOURNE 
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'disturbances  Bruges  continued  to  increase  in  pros- 
perity until  foreign  competition  caused  the  decline 
of  the  Flemish  wool  industry  m  the  early  t5th  cent 
The  ports  of  Bruges  silted  up,  and  the  Hanseatu, 
League  and  the  English  merchants  adventurers 
moved  their  headquarters  from  Bruges  to  Antwerp 
By  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent ,  Antwerp  had 
taken  almost  all  the  trade  away  from  Bruges 
Bruges  became  the  cradle  of  I-LKMISH  ART  during 
the  rule  (14th~15th  cent )  of  the  Burgundian  dukes 
Flanders  Tho  Hospital  of  8t  John  (12th  cent ) 


Bruceton,  town  (pop  1,003),  W  Tonn  ,  NE  of  Jack-     contains  several  masterpieces  of  Hans  Memhng 
son  and  on  the  Big  Sandy  River,  settled  1920,  me       Gerard  David,  Jan  van  Ky<jk,  and  many  other  mas- 


1925    It  has  railroad  shoos 

Bruch,  Max  (milks'  brookh'),  1838-1920,  German 
composer  Ho  conducted  the  Liverpool  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  1880-33,  and  taught  at  the  Berlin 
Hochschule,  1892-1910  His  Violin  Concerto  m 
Q  Minor  and  his  variations  on  the  Kol  Nidre  for 
cello  and  orchestra  are  often  played 

brucme-  see  NUX  VOMICA 

Brack  an  der  Mur  (brot>k'  an  der  mcTor'),  city  (pop 
14,467),  Htyna,  BE  central  Austria,  on  the  Mur  and 
Mure  rivers  It  has  a  metallurgical  industry 

Bruckner,  Anton  (an'tdn  brtJok'nur),  1824-96,  Aus- 
trian composer  While  extremely  proficient  as  an 
improviser  at  the  organ,  he  composed  mainly  mas- 
sive orchestral  works  He  wrote  nine  symphonies, 
several  Masses  and  a  Te  Devm  for  chorus  and  or- 
chestra, and  one  string  quintet  He  took  great 
pams  to  acquire  formal  theoretic  study  and  later 
taught  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory  In  his  simple 
piety,  he  dedicated  a  symphony  to  God  Sec  studies 
by  Werner  Wolff  (1942)  and  Dika  Newlm  (1947) 

Brudenell,  James  Thomas,  see  CARDIGAN,  JAMES 
THOMAS  BRUDENKLL,  7ra  EARL  OF 

Bruegel,  Brueghel,  01  Breughel  (all  bru'giil), 
famous  family  of  Flemish  genre  and  landscape 
painters  The  foremost,  Pieter  Bruegel  (pe"tur), 
the  elder,  c  1525-1569,  called  Peasant  Bruegel, 
studied  in  Antweip  with  his  futuie  fathei-m-law, 
Pieter  Coeck  van  Aelst,  but  was  influenced  prima- 
rily by  Bosch  In  1551  he  became  a  member  of  tho 
Antwerp  Academy  He  visited  Italy  and  undoubt- 
edly profited  from  the  liberating  and  humanistic 
ideas  of  the  Renaissance  However,  ho  imitated 
neither  the  great  Italians  nor  the  Flemish  mystics 
but  employed  his  native  powers  of  minute  obsei  va- 
tion  in  depicting  the  whole  living  world  of  field  and 
forest  and  the  sturdy  race  of  peasants  at  work  and 
play  therein  In  his  lifetime  he  witnessed  the  hor- 
roi  s  of  the  Inquisition  Sevei  al  of  his  pictures  record 
them  'His  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  (Brussels)  is 
a  Flemish  village  m  the  dead  of  winter  with  cavalry 
cutting  down  the  simple  folk  His  Carrying  the 
Cross  (Vienna)  depicts  the  tortures  applied  to 
humble  men  in  his  own  day  Nevertheless  all  his 
work  exhales  a  robust,  invincible  gaiety  His  splen- 
did landscapes,  warm  in  tone  and  vibrant  in  color 
are  full  of  life  and  animation  and  a  wholesome 
but  compelling  poetry  Bruegel  worked  princi- 
pally m  Antweip  and  Brussels,  producing  manv 
admirable  drawings  and  some  etchings  in  addition 
to  his  oils  Famous  among  the  latter  are  The  Blind 
(Naples) ,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (National  Gall  , 
London),  Peasants  Dancing  (Louvie),  Winter,  and 
Tower  of  Babd  (Vienna)  The  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum has  a  large  and  characteristic  painting,  The 
Harvesters  See  study  by  Gustav  Glttck  (1937) 
A  son,  Pieter  Bruegel,  the  youngei,  1564-1637,  was 
known  as  Hell  Bruegel  because  of  his  pictures  of  the 
infernal  regions  He  also  painted  i  ural  scenes  His 
brother,  Jan  Bruegel  (y.m),  called  Velvet  Bruegel, 
1568-1626,  was  a  better  painter  His  work  has 
been  confused  with  that  of  his  father,  whoso  popu- 
larity he  shared  He  was  a  friend  of  Rubens  and 
sometimes  collaborated  with  him  There  are  fine 
landscapes  m  the  galleries  of  Madrid  and  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum 

Bruges  (broozh,  broo'jfz,  Fr  bruzh),  Flemish  Brugge 
(bru'gu),  citv  (pop  52,698),  capital  of  West  Flan- 
ders, NW  Belgium  It  is  a  rail  and  canal  junction 
connected  by  canal  with  ZEFBRUGOE  Once  the 
greatest  and  busiest  port  of  N  Europe,  it  is  now  a 
quiet  ( ity,  famed  for  its  medieval  architecture,  with 
lace  manufactures,  breweries,  and  a  printing  indus- 
try Bruges  was  first  fortified  in  the  9th  cent  ,  it 
was  situated  on  a  now  silted  inlet  of  the  North  Sea 
By  the  late  12th  cent  it  had  become  the  chief  port 
and  one  of  the  chief  wool-manufacturing  centers  of 
FLANDERS  Ghent  and  Ypres  were  its  chief  indus- 
trial— and  hence  also  political — rivals  In  the  14th 
cent  the  HANBK ATK'  LEAGUE  made  Bruges  its  chief 
entrepot,  and  the  citv  became  one  of  the  great  com- 
mercial hubs  of  the  world  New  ports  were  founded 
to  accommodate  the  increasing  trade,  notably 
SLUIS  An  early  and  typical  COMMUNE  of  the  Low 
Countries,  Bruges  held  extensive  political  privi- 
leges and  often  played  a  decisive  part  in  the  chronic- 
struggle  among  England,  France,  and  the  counts  of 
Flanders  Its  government,  first  in  patrician  hands, 
gradually  passed  to  its  chief  guilds,  the  weavers, 
fullers,  shearers,  and  dyers  When,  in  1301,  Philip 
IV  of  France  annexed  Flanders,  Bruges  led  the  re- 
bellion against  him.  The  French  garnson  was  mas- 
sacred (1302),  and  shortly  afterward  the  citisens  of 
Bruges  led  m  defeating  Phihp  at  Courtrai  m  the 
BATTLB  or  THE  SPURS  Despite  frequent  political 


ters  are  richly  represented  in  the  churches,  public 
buildings,  and  several  small  museums  of  the  city 
The  charm  of  Bruges  is  due  as  much  to  its  numer- 
ous canals,  crossed  by  more  than  50  bridges,  as  to 
the  beauty  of  its  architecture  Its  man>  Gothic 
buildings  include  the  market  hall,  sometimes  called 
Cloth  Hall  (13th  cent  ,  rebuilt  16th  cent ),  with  a 
famous  belfry  and  carillon,  the  town  hall  (14th 
cent ),  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  (12th-l  3th  cent ), 
containing  the  tornbs  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  Mary 
of  Burgundy,  the  Cathedral  of  Samt-Sauveur,  and 
the  Chapel  of  the  Precious  Blood  (12th- 15th  cent ), 
a  major  place  of  pilgrimage  The  medieval  aspect 
of  Bruges  is  heightened  bv  its  ecclesiastic  charac- 
ter, Bruges  is  an  episcopal  see  and  has  numerous 
convents 

Brugmann,  Karl  (karl'  brook'man),  1849-1919,  Ger- 
man philologist  A  professor  at  Leipzig,  he  was  one 
of  the  school  holding  that  scientific  rules  of  linguis- 
tics do  not  admit  of  exceptions  With  the  help  of 
others,  notably  Hermann  OsthorT,  Wilhelrn  Scherer, 
and  Berthold  DelbrUck,  he  did  much  work  in  Indo- 
European  linguistics  and  issued  a  large  compara- 
tive grammar  of  Indo-European  languages 

Brugsch,  Heinrich  Karl  (hln'rlkh  karl'  brd&ksh'), 
1827-94,  German  philologist  An  Egyptologist,  he 
deciphered  the  demotic  and  compiled  a  demotic- 
hieroglyphic  dictionary 

Briihl,  Heinrich,  Graf  von  (hln'rlkh  graf  fun  brill'), 
1700-1763,  Saxon  statesman  The  favorite  of 


AUGUSTUS  III,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony, 
Brtihl  as  prime  minister  (1746-63)  had  virtually 
dictatorial  power  in  directing  the  disastrous  policy 


of  Saxony  in  the  Seven  Years  War  Ho  amassed  an 
immense  fortune  through  fraud 

bruise,  superficial  injury  or  contusion  in  which  (ho 
skin  is  not  broken,  although  there  is  an  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  from  the  capillaries  into  the  subcu- 
taneous tissues  The  skin  is  discolored,  changing 
from  bluish  red  to  yellow  because  of  the  presence 
of  dead  red  blood  cells  The  pain  and  swelling  ac  - 
companving  a  bruise  are  relieved  bv  immediate 
cold  applications,  followed  later  by  hot  compresses 
Purpura,  a  condition  associated  with  blood  disease, 
is  also  characterized  by  extravasation  of  blood  into 
the  skin  and  mucous  membrane 

Brul6,  fttienne  (atyen'  brula'),  c  1592-1632,  French 
explorer  in  North  America  He  arrived  (1608)  in 
the  New  World  with  Samuel  de  Charnplam,  who 
sent  him  in  1010  into  the  wilderness  to  learn  about 
the  Indians  and  the  land  He  lived  with  the  Huron 
Indians  and  c  1612  accompanied  a  group  of  them 
to  Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron  In  1612  ho  guided 
Champlam  to  that  lake,  and  on  the  return  journey 
they  were  (so  far  as  13  known)  the  first  white  men 
to  soo  Lake  Ontario  Brul6  was  then  sent  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Susquehanna  and  followed  that 
river  to  Chesapeake  Baj  On  his  way  back  he  was 
captured  by  the  Iroquois  and  tortured,  but  escaped 
(1618)  He  once  more  lived  with  the  Huron,  mak- 
ing many  explorations  of  which  no  definite  record 
remains  He  probably  visited  Lake  Superior  and 
thus  saw  all  the  Great  Lakes  except  Lake  Michigan 
— the  first  white  man  to  do  so  In  1629  he  piloted 
the  English  vessels  that  captured  his  old  comman- 
der, Champlam  Then  ho  retired  to  live  an  in- 
creasingly dissolute  life  among  the  Huron  He  was 
killed  in  an  Indian  quarrel,  and  his  remains  were 
eaten  See  C  W  Butterfield,  History  of  Brutt's 
Discoveries  and  Explorations,  1610-lfi26  (1898) 

Brumaire  (brumar'),  second  month  of  the  FBBNCH 
REVOLUTIONARY  CALENDAR  The  coup  d'etat  of  18 
(actually  18-19)  Brumaire  (Nov  9-10,  1799),  en- 
gineered chiefly  by  Sieyes,  overthrew  the  DIRECTORY 
and  established  the  CONSULATE  under  Napoleon 
It  neaily  failed  because  of  Napoleon's  inept  conduct 
at  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  but  the  situation 
was  saved  by  his  brother  Lucien  BONAPARTE 

Brummagem  (brn'mujum),  [colloquial  form  of  Bir- 
mingham, England],  name  given  to  a  counterfeit 
com  first  made  in  Birmingham  (17th  cent )  Hence 
it  is  applied  to  anything  not  genuine,  as  to  the 
"sham  Protestants  supporting  the  Exclusion  Bill 
in  England  m  1680 

Brummell,  George  Bryan  fbrtt'mul),  1778-1840, 
Englishman  of  wealth,  called  Beau  Brummell 
After  a  brief  career  at  Oxford  and  in  the  army  he 
became  known  as  a  man  of  fashion  especially  no- 
table for  tho  exquisite  finery  of  his  clothes  He  was 
the  ultimate  of  the  prince  regent  (later  George 
IV)  Reckless  gambling  and  heavy  debt  caused  his 
flight  to  Calais,  and  there  he  struggled  on  for  14 
years.  He  then  held  (1830-32)  a  sinecure  consulate 
at  Caen,  where  he  died  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane 
Male  and  Female  Costume  is  a  treatise  on  dress  sup- 
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posedly  written  by  him  (eel   by  Eleanor  Porker, 
1032)     See  biography  by  Willard  Connoly  (1940). 
Brunanburh,  battle  of  (broo'nunbftrg),  A  D   037, 
won  by  ATHBLATAH,  king  of  Wossex,  over  a  oonv 
bination  of  Ineh,  Scots,  and  Strathelyde  Britons 
The  site  IB  on  the  west  coast  of  England,  between 
Chester  and  Dumfries.  A  poem  m  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  celebrating  the  battle  has  bcon  often 
translated  See  edition  by  Ahstair  Campbell  (1938) 
Brundidge,  town  (pop  1,909),  8E  Ala  ,  8E  of  Mont- 
gomery near  Troy,  in  a  farm  area. 
Brundisiura  •  see  BKINDIBI,  Italy 
Brunehaut*  see  BRUNHILDA 

Brunei  (broonl'),  sultanate  (o  2,226  sq  mi  ;  pop 
40,070),  NW  BORNEO,  under  British  protection 
since  1888  Its  two  parts  are  both  enclosed  by 
Sarawak  Its  capital  and  port,  also  called  Brunei 
(estimated  pop  13,600),  consists  almost  entirely 
of  houses  built  on  piles  m  the  Brunei  river,  it  has 
fisheries  and  some  trade  in  rubber  and  sago 
Brunei,  Sir  Marc  Isambard  (brooneT),  1709-1849, 
English  engineer  and  inventor  Born  in  France,  he 
was  a  loyalist  refugee  to  America  in  1793  He  be- 
came chief  engineer  of  New  York  city,  built  the  old 
Bowery  theater  (buined  in  1821),  constructed  a 
canal  between  Lake  Champlam  and  the  Hudson, 
and  carried  out  other  projects  In  1799  he  went  to 
England,  whete  he  patented  machinery  for  making 
ships'  blocks  He  invented  many  other  mechanical 
labor-saving  devices  In  1825  he  began  the  con- 
struction of  the  Thames  Tunnel  (the  fit  at  in  which 
a  shield  was  used,  see  TUNNEL)  In  1841  he  was 
kmghtcd  Sec  Richard  Beamish,  Memoirs  of  <Str, 
M  arc  Isambard  Brunei  (1862  )  In  the  Work  on  the 
tunnel  Sir  Marc  was  assisted  by  his  son,  Isambard 
Kingdom  Brunei,  1806-69,  English  civil  engmeei 
and  an  authority  on  railway  traction  and  steam 
navigation  He  was  engineer  of  the  Groat  Western 
Railway,  building  bridges  and  docks  Later  ho 
constructed  railwa>  s  in  Italy  and  was  a  consulting 
engineer  in  Australia  and  India  He  is  best  known, 
however,  for  his  designing  and  construction  of  the 
throe  ocean  steamships,  tho  Great  Western  (1838), 
which  was  the  first  transatlantic  steam  vessel,  the 
Gnat  Britain  (1845),  the  first  ocean  screw  steam- 
ship, and  tho  Great  Eastern  (1858),  the  largest 
steam  vessel  of  its  time  See  biography  by  his  son 
(1870),  Telia  Brunei  Noble,  The  Brandt  Father 
and  Son  (1938) 

Brunelleschi,  Fihppo  (felPp'pd  brooncl-UVk?) , 
1377-1440,  the  first  great  architect  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  a  Florentine  b>  birth  Trained  as 
sculptor  and  bronze  founder,  he  designed  a  pair  of 
bronze  doors  for  the  Florence  baptisterj  ,  his  design 
was  placed  second  to  that  of  Lorenzo  GHIBERTI 
Brunellesehi  then  journeved  to  Rome,  where,  for 
four  \ears,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  studj  of 
classical  buildings  The  small  and  beautiful  Pa«i 
chapel  in  Florence,  which  he  built  in  1420,  exhibits 
the  first  definite  emergence  of  the  Renaissance. 
spirit  in  arc  hitoc  tare  In  1420  Brunelleschi,  in 
competition,  won  the  commission  to  build  the 
dome  for  the  cathedral  in  Florence  This  octagonal 
ribbed  dome  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
original  domical  constructions  m  architectural  his- 
tory Brunellesehi's  other  works  include  the 
churches  of  Han  Lorenzo  and  Santo  Spinto  and  the 
Pitti  Palace,  all  in  Florence  His  designs  exhibit 
beauty  of  detail  and  elegance,  as  well  as  mastery 
of  construction  See  Leader  Scott,  Fihppo  dt  Ser 
Brunelleschi  (1901) 

Brunet,  Jacques  Charles  (thak'shiirl'  brttna'),  1780- 
1807,  French  bibliographer,  author  of  the  standard 
bibliographical  dictionary  Manuel  du  libraire  et  de. 
I'amateur  de  hvres  (1st  ed  ,  1810,  5th  ed  ,  1860-65) 
Brunefaere,  Ferdinand  (fcrdena'  brtlnutyeV),  1849- 
1906,  French  literary  cntic,  opponent  of  natural- 
ism Ho  developed  a  theory  of  the  evolution  of  fixed 
literary  forms  analogous  to  the  e\  olution  of  species. 
His  vast  learning  is  evident  m  the  mastei  ly  Manuel 
de  I'histoire  de  la  literature  franchise  (1897)  and  in 
the  histoiy  of  French  literature  from  1515,  most  of 
which  was  published  (1904-17)  posthumously  from 
notes  by  his  pupils  He  also  wrote  in  defense  of 
Catholicism  See  Elton  Hocking,  Ferdinand  Bm- 
netiere  the  Evolution  of  a  Cntic  (1936) 
Brunhild  (brdon'hnd),  Brtinnehilde  (brun'ilhn'dCi), 
or  Brynhild  (brfn'hlld).  in  Germanic  mythology, 
mighty  female  warrior  Stories  about  her  vary 
even  in  the  largo  pattern,  but  she  is  alwajs  asso- 
ciated with  SIEGFRIED  In  the  NiBELUNOENLrsD 
she  is  the  heroic  queen  of  Iceland,  whom  Siegfried 
defeats  m  combat  and  wins  for  his  brother-in-law, 
Gunther  Hating  Siegfried,  Brunhild  c  ontnves  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  Hagen  In  the  VOLSUNOA- 
SAGA,  as  Brynhild,  she  is  chief  of  the  Valkyries 
Sigurd  saves  her  from  an  enchanted  stronghold  and 
loves  her,  but  GUDRUN  makes  him  forget  Brvnhild 
and  takes  him  aa  her  husband  Sigurd  then  wins 
Brvnhild  for  his  brother-in-law,  Gunnar  The 
Valkyrie  brings  about  Sigurd's  death  and  destroys 
herself  on  his  funeral  pyre  Wagner  in  his  opera 
cycle,  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelungt,  m  which  she  is 
Brnnnehildo,  makes  her  a  Valkyrie  who  defies  her 
father,  the  god  Wotan,  to  help  the  lovers  Siegmund 
and  Sieglmde  Wotan  puts  her  sleeping  on  a  fire- 
surrounded  mountatntop,  from  which  she  is  res- 
cued by  Siegfned  He  is  by  magic  made  to  forget 
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her,  and  for  his  unfaithfulness  she  brings  about  his 
death,  her  own  death  on  his  pyre,  and  the  burning 
of  Valhalla 

Brunhild*  (brunhll'du)  or  Brunehaut  (br(md').  634?- 
613,  Frankwh  queen,  wife  of  SIUJBBBRT  I  of  Aus- 
trasia;  daughter  of  King  Athanagild  of  Spain  Sho 
was  a  chief  participant  in  the  bloody  war  (6C7-613) 
against  Neuatria  that  followed  the  murder  of  her 
sister  Galswmtha,  wife  of  Higebert's  brother  Chil- 
peric  I  of  Neustna,  and  Chilperio's  marriage  to  his 
mistress  Fredegunde  The  struggle  continued  be- 
tween Brunhilda  and  Iiedegunde  after  the  deaths 
of  Sigebert  and  Chilperic  Throughout  tho  reigns 
of  her  son,  Childebert  II,  and  of  two  grandsons, 
Brunhilda  was  the  actual  ruler  of  \ustrawa  and, 
later,  of  Burgundy,  when  that  country  was  united 
with  Australia  nftei  the  death  of  King  GUNTRVM 
(593)  She  was  endowed  with  tho  gifts  of  a  great 
statesman,  but  her  unscrupulousness  in  the  execu- 
tion of  her  plan*  earned  her  the  fierce  hatred  of  the 
nobles  She  was  finally  betrayed  by  them  to  Frede- 
gunde's  son,  CLOT* IKE  II  of  Noustna,  who  put  her 
to  a  horrible  death  (613) 

Briinig  Pass  (hru'nlkh),  ancient  route  tatween  the 
Forest  Cantons  and  the  Bernese  Alps,  Switzerland 
It  is  c  rossed  b>  a  highway  and  a  railroad 

Brtlmng,  Hemrich  (hln'rlkh  brtl'nmg),  1885-.  Gor- 
man statesman  A  leader  of  the  Catholic  Center 
party,  he  was  appointed  (1930)  chancellor  of  tho 
Reich  to  put  Gorman  finances  in  order  Tho  Reu  hs- 
tag,  which  BOOH  failed  to  support  him,  was  dis- 
solved (1930),  and  new  elcc  tions  were  ordered  The 
new  Reichstag,  m  which  the  National  Socialists 
represented  a  large  minority,  was  equally  unable 
to  produce  a  working  majority,  but  Brtlmng  con- 
tinued to  govern  by  decree  His  drastic  deflation- 
ary measures  were  very  unpopular  In  1032 
BrUnmg  dissolved  Hitler's  storm  troops,  but 
shortly  afterward  he  was  abruptly  dismissed  by 
President  Hindenburg,  who  appointed  Franz  von 
Papen  as  tho  new  chancellor  Bitmmg  left  Ger- 
many in  1034  and  in  1937  was  appointed  professor 
of  political  suenc  e  at  Harv  ard  Umv 

Briinn,  Czechoslovakia   see  BRNO 

Brtinnehilde   seo  BRUNHILD 

Brunner,  Arnold  William,  1857-1925,  Amei  iran  txrchi- 
tect  and  expert  on  <  ity  planning,  gracl  Masaachu- 
wetti  Institute  of  Technology  Ho  pi  aeticed  in  New 
York  The  Pennsylvania,  capitol  building  and 
grounds  in  Harnsburg,  the  Cleveland  Civic  Center, 
and  the  Albany  water  front  were  his  chief  group 
achievements  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Syna- 
gogue in  New  Yoik  is  one  of  Ins  best  individual 
buildings  See  biography  by  11  I  Ait  ken  (192b) 

Brunner,  Emil  (fi'mcM  hiotm'ur).  1N89-,  Swiss  Piot- 
est ant  theologian,  professor  of  theology  at  the  Umv 
of  Zurich  In  1938-39  and  again  in  194f.  he  VIM  ted 
and  lectured  in  the  Tinted  States  The  Bible  is 
regarded  bv  Brunner  as  the  source  of  divine  revela- 
tion, thereby  limiting  the  revelation  of  God  to  tho 
Hebrew-Christian  tradition  Faith  alone  is  the 
agent  of  revelation,  and  the  man  who  has  fallen 
from  God's  grace  cannot  redeem  himself  bv  good 
works  Brunuer's  position  in  theological  circles  i« 
closely  associated  with  that  of  Karl  BAIIIH  The 
two  men  split,  however,  over  the  question  of  natu- 
ral revelation,  Brunner  refusing  to  separate  the- 
ology completely  from  the  general  process  of  cul- 
ture His  more  important  works  include  Die  Myatik 
wnd  das  Wott  (2d  ed  ,  1928),  Das  Getxtt  und  die 
Ordnungen  (1932,  Kng  tr  ,  The  Ihnne  Imjttratiw, 
1937),  and  Wahrheit  als  licgegung  (1938,  Kng  tr  , 
The  Dunne-Human  Encounter.  1043)  See  Cornel- 
ius Van  Til,  The  Neto  Modernism  (1940) 

Bruno,  Saint  (Saint  Bruno  the  Great),  d  005,  Ger- 
man churchman  and  statesman,  brother  of  Em- 
peror OTTO  I  He  was  made  (053)  aichbishop  of 
Cologne  and  held  muc  h  power,  both  oc  <  lesiastu  and 
lay  He  served  as  chancellor,  was  his  brother's 
chief  adviser,  and  exercised  administration  over 
Lower  Lorraine  and,  as  archchanrellor,  in  Italy 
He  organized  the  civil  service,  led  tho  revival  of 
learning  in  the  period,  and  reformed  the  monas- 
teries along  the  lines  of  the  reforms  of  Chm> 

Bruno,  Saint  (d  1009)   see  BONUACE,  SAINT 

Bruno,  Saint,  c  1030-1101,  German  monk,  fuuudei 
of  the  CARTHUSIANS,  b  Cologne  He  studied  and 
taught  at  Rhcims  In  108-1  he  took  six  companions 
and  founded  a  little  monastery  in  the  Alps,  which 
became  the  mother  house  of  the  Carthusian  order 
(see  CHARTREUSE,  GRANDE)  In  1000  URBAN  II, 
whom  Bruno  had  taught,  called  lam  to  Home  as  a 
counselor  He  died  in  Italy  in  retirement  ivt  a 
monastery  he  had  founded.  Feast  Oct  6 

Bruno,  Giordano  (jdrdft'nG  broo'no),  1548-1000, 
Italian  philosopher,  b  Nola  He  entered  the  Do- 
minican order  m  his  early  youth  but  was  accused 
of  heresy  and  fled  (c  1576)  to  take  up  a  career  of 
study  and  travel  He  taught  briefly  at  Toulouse, 
Pans,  Oxford,  and  Wittenberg,  but,  personally 
restless  and  m  constant  opposition  to  the  tradi- 
tional schools,  he  found  no  permanent  post  His 
major  metaphysical  works,  De  la  causa,  pnncipw, 
et  uno  and  De  Vinflnito,  universe,  et  month  (both 
1584),  were  published  in  France.  Further  works 
appeared  in  England  and  Germany.  A  man  of 
considerable  talent,  Bruno  also  wrote  satire  and 
«oine  poetry.  In  1591  he  returned  to  Venice,  where 
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he  was  accused  of  heresy  by  the  Inquisition  and, 
after  imprisonment,  was  burned  to  death  Bruno 
challenged  all  dogmatism,  including  that  of  the 
Copermcan  cosmology  whose  mam  tenets,  how- 
ever, he  upheld  He  behoved  that  our  perception 
of  the  world  is  relative  to  the  position  in  space  and 
time  from  which  we  view  it  and  that  there  are  as 
many  possible  modes  of  viewing  the  world  as  there 
are  possible  positions  Therefore  we  cannot  postu- 
late absolute  truth  or  any  limit  to  the  progress  of 
know  ledge  He  pictured  the  world  as  composed  of 
individual  elements  of  being,  governed  by  fixed 
laws  of  relationship  These  elements,  called  mon- 

*  ads,  were  ultimate  and  irreducible  and  were  based 
on  a  pantheistic  infinite  principle,  or  cause,  or 
Deity,  manifest  in  us  and  in  all  the  world  He  was 
the  first  to  state  what  has  now  become  tho  cosmic 
theory  Bruno's  influence  on  later  philosophy, 
especialK  that  of  Spinoza  and  Leibniz,  was  pro- 
found See  biography  by  J  L  Mclntyre  (1903), 
A  O  Lovejoy,  The  Dialectic  of  Hruno  and  Spinoza 
(1904) ,  W  T  Fontaine,  Fortune,  Matter,  and  Provi- 
dence (1930) 

Bruno  the  Great,  Saint:  see  BRUNO,  SAINT  (d  905) 

Brunswick,  dukes  of.  see  CHARLES  WILLIAM  FERDI- 
NAND, FERDINAND,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM 

Brunswick  (brunz'wlk),  Ger  Braunschweig  (broun'- 
shvlk),  former  German  state  (1939  area  1,379  aq 
mi  ,  1939  pop  002,873),  central  Germany,  consist- 
ing of  several  separate  territories  surrounded  by 
the  former  Prussian  provmc  es  of  Saxonv,  Hanover, 
mid  Westphalia  The  larger  part  (1,182  sq  mi  , 
1946  pop  ,  782,950)  was  included  after  1045  in  the 
Bntish-oc  cupied  state  of  Lower  Saxon>  ,  the  rest,  in 
Hussiaii-otc  upied  Saxonv -Anhalt  Brunswick  (tho 
capital),  GotJar,  Helmstedt,  tuid  Wolfenbuttol  arc 
the  chief  towns  The  region  is  situated  on  tho 
North  German  plain  and  in  the  northern  foothills 
of  the  Harz,  where  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are 
mined  Grain,  sugar  beets,  ami  potatoes  are  the 
mam  c  rops  Tho  due  hv  of  Brunswick  emerged 
from  the  remnants  of  the  domains  of  Homy  the 
Lion,  to  whom  Empemr  I-redenck  1  left  only  the 
territories  of  Bruiibwick  and  LUneburg  (roughly 
modern  Brunswick  and  Hanover)  The  Guolphic 
house  repeatedly  divided  into  several  branches,  the 
mam  ones  being  Brunswick- Wolf  en  butt  el  and 
BrunswRk-Ltmebnrg  In  1692  the  duke  of  Brnns- 
wi«  k-Limebnrg  became  elei  tor  of  II \NOVKK  Tho 
BrunswK k-Wolfenbuttol  line  (itsolf  a  cadet  branch 
of  the  LUneburg  line  since  1634)  ruled  over  Bruns- 
wick 'tnd  had,  among  nS  dukes,  tho  famous  generals 
Charles  William  1-ordmand  and  Frederick  William 
Frederick  William  recovered  (1813)  the  du«hv, 
which  Napoleon  I  had  incorporated  (1806)  in  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia  The  line  became  extinct 
in  1884,  and  Biunswick  was  tuled  bv  icgents  until 
1913,  when  Ernest  Augustus,  grandson  of  King 
George  V  of  Hanover,  was  made  duke  A  member 
of  the  North  Gei  man  Confederation  after  1800  and 
of  tho  German  Empire  after  1871,  Brunswick  be- 
c  ninett  republic  in  1918  and  then  joined  the  Weimar 
Republic- 

Brunswick,  Ger  Braunschweig,  city  (pop  181/J75), 
formeih  capital  of  Brunswick  state,  central  Ger- 
many, on  tho  Okcr  It  has  iron,  steel,  machinery, 
and  brewery  plants  and  is  an  active  trade  centei 
C 'bartered  (1 2th  cent  )  bv  Henry  the  Lion,  it  was 
(14th  cent)  an  important  member  of  the  Han- 
seatic  League  In  175J  tho  residence  of  the  dukes 
of  Brunswick  WHS  shifted  heie  from  WolfenhlUtel 
The  pu  turesque  old  c  itv  suffered  heav  v  bomb  dam- 
age in  the  Second  World  War  The  cathedral,  be- 
gun (1171)  b>  Henrv  the  Lion,  contains  his  tomb, 
it  is  le^s  damaged  than  the  churches  of  St  Ancliew 
and  St  Cathetme  (I2th  cent),  tho  Magnikmhe 
and  tho  Petnkirc  he  (1  ith  cent ),  the  medieval  town 
hall,  and  tho  famous  fountain  (built  1108)  repre- 
senting Till  Eulenspiegol ,  who  lived  here  Manv 
of  the  splendid  medieval  guild  houses  were  also 
damaged  The  art  museum,  now  m  the  former 
Richmond  Palace,  has  several  paintings  by  Rem- 
brandt, Rubens,  Vermeer,  nnd  Lucas  van  Lev  den 

Brunswick.  1  City  (pop  15,035),  co  seat  of  Glynn 
co  ,  SE  Ga  ,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  Founded  in 
1771-72,  it  was  named  for  George  III  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick  The  city  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  its 
nheltered  harbor  is  used  bv  coastal  freighters  and 
a  shrimping  fleet,  lumber  and  lumber  products, 
canned  shrimp,  fertilizer,  c  hemicals,  and  cotton  are 
exported  Brunswick  and  tho  coastal  islands  off- 
shore (see  SEA  ISLANDS)  are  popular  resorts  2  Town 
(pop  8,058),  S  Maine,  on  the  Androscoggin  and 
W  of  Bath.  Settled  as  a  trading  post  in  1628,  it 
was  several  times  raided  by  the  Indians,  and  Fort 
Andros  (1088,  destroyed  by  Indians  a  few  >ears 
later)  nnd  Fort  George  (1715,  dismantled  in  1737) 
were  built  for  protection  Tho  town  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1739  Brunswick  is  the  seat  of  BOWDOIN 
COLLKC.B  Canning  and  textile  (rayon)  and  paper 
milling  are  important  Tho  resort  trade  developed 
in  the  20th  cent  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  here  wrote 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  Hawthorne's  first  novel,  Fan- 
thawe  (1828) ,  was  printed  here  A  house  that  dates 
from  1808  was  once  the  home  of  Longfellow.  3  Rail- 
road town  (pop  3,866) ,  N W  Md  ,  on  the  Potomac 
and  SW  of  Frederick;  laid  out  c.1787  4  City  (pop 
1,749),  N  central  Mo ,  on  the  Grand  Eiver  near 


the  Missouri  and  W  of  Moberly,  in  a  livestock  i 
grain  area  It  was  laid  out  c  1837  on  the  Missc 
river,  which  later  changed  its  course  Near  b' 
the  site  of  Fort  Orleans,  established  by  the  Frei 
m  1723. 

Brunton,  Sir  Thomas  Lauder,  1844-1916,  Seott 
physician  He  was  a  lecturer  at  St  Bartholomew 
London,  from  1875  to  1904  He  specialised  m 
action  of  drugs  on  the  heart  Among  his  works 
a  Textbook  of  Pharmacology  (1885),  The  Actwr 
Medicine*  (1897) .  and  Collected  Papers  on  the  Ctr 
lotion  and  Respiration  (1906) 

Brusa,  Turkey  see  BURMA 

Brusasorci.  see  Ricno,  DOMENICO 

Brush,  Charles  Francis.  1849-1029,  American  sci 
tist  and  inventor,  b  Euclid,  Ohio,  grad.  Umv 
Michigan  (M  E  ,  1860)  Among  the  many  devi 
invented  by  him,  tho  most  important  was  the  Bn 
electric  arc  light,  winch  was  widely  adopted 
wtioot  lighting 

Brush,  George  de  Forest,  1855-1941,  Ameru 
painter,  b  Shelbyville,  Tenn  ,  pupil  of  Ger6m< 
Paris.  His  paintings  of  the  North  American  Ind 
atti  acted  notice  in  1883,  but  he  later  devoted  h 
self  to  figure  compositions  of  children  and  fan 
groups  and  to  portraits  His  wife  and  children  w 
usually  the  models  He  lived  for  many  yoar« 
Dublin,  N.H  Among  tho  best  known  of  his  w« 
arc  tho  Indian  pictures,  The  Broken  Silence,  ' 
Sculptor  and  the  King,  and  Moose  Chase  (Natic 
Gall  ,  Washington,  DC),  Mother  and  Child  (M 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston) ,  In  the  Garden  and  a  porti 
of  Henry  Geoigo  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) ,  Mother  < 
Children  (Pa  Acad  of  the  Fine  Arts),  Mother  i 
Child  (Corcoran  Gall ) ,  The  Young  Violinist  (\V 
cestei  Art  Mus  ) ,  and  Family  Group  (Art  In 
Chicago) 

Brush,  whipping  town  (pop  2,481),  NE  Colo, 
Beaver  Cieek  near  the  South  Platte  rivor  and 
of  Denver,  in  a  fatm  aiea,  me  1884  A  beet-su 
factory  is  hei  o 

brush,  implement  used  in  applying  liquids  or  pat 
and  for  removing  chit  Materials  include  bris 
horsehair,  soft  ban,  wire,  feathers,  whalelw 
nylon,  and  vegetable  fibers  About  90  percent 
brushes  tiro  made  from  bristles,  largely  produi 
an  China  and  Russia  Bristle  is  especially  suita 
for  paintbrushes  be*  ause  the  tip  has  a  split  < 
(fag),  with  a  capacity  for  holding  paint,  am 
tapered,  providing  olastu  itv  Artists'  brushes 
made  of  woft  hair  derived,  except  for  ox  hair,  fr 
fur-bearing  animals  Camel 's-hair  brushes 
made  from  the  tail  hair  of  Siberian  squirr 
Vegetable  fiber,  used  in  many  cleaning  brusl 
includes  istle  (01  Tumpico)  fiber  from  Mexn 
cai  tus  plants,  palmetto  and  palm  fibers,  the  Soi 
American  bnhia,  and  rue  root  from  Central  An 
ic a  Brooms  JUG  lung-handled  brushes,  usw 
made,  by  sec  urmg  the  bleiu  heel  and  sorted  twigi 
the  broomcorn  about  the  end  of  n  stn  k,  then  £ 
tening  the  mass  and  ntit<  hmg  it  to  hold  it  m  ph 
Brushes  arcs  classified  .is  simple, when  composer 
one,  tuft  of  material,  aixl  compound,  when  tl 
consist  of  a  series  of  tufts  Tufts  ma\  be  set  i 
cementing  material  or  in  vulcanized  rubber,  tl 
lire  sometimes  drawn  through  holes  m  the  ba<  ki 
nnd  the  ends  sec  urecl  w  ith  w  ire  or  thread  or  dip] 
in  pitch  and  tied,  01  the;y  may  be  inserted  into 
handle  and  held  bv  tvmg  or  by  the  contraction 
tho  previously  soaked  handle  Also  known  a 
brush  is  a  device  made  of  carbon,  copper,  or  so 
other  conducting  material  which  carries  an  olcc 
current  to  and  from  a  commutator  or  other  rot 
ing  part  of  a  motor  or  a  generator 

Brusilor,  Aleksey  Alekseyevich  (ulylksyfi'  ulylksj 
ivlch  brdose'luf),  1853-  1020,  Russian  general  / 
commander  in  the  I<irst  World  War,  he  won  ^ 
tones  in  Galu  m  In  1916  the  "Brusilov  offensiv 
successful  at  fiist,  exacted  a  heavy  toll  Bru&i 
was  briefly  ( ommander  in  c  hief  under  the  Kerens 
regime  (1017)  and  in  1920  commanded  SOT 
troops  against  Poland 

Brussa,  Tin  key   see  BURBA 

Brussels  (briYsulz),  Flemish  tirusael  (bru'sul), 
tiruxtlle»  (brttBcr,  brtiksN'),  city  (with  subu 
pop  c  960,000),  capital  of  Belgium  and  of  Brab 
prov  The  <  01  e  of  the  c  itj  is  the  c omrnuno  of  Br 
sela  (pop  187,030),  tho  other  communes  inch 
Anderlecht,  Ixellcs,  and  Schaarbeek  Brussel1 
offic  mlly  bilingual  (Ficnc  h  nnd  Flemish)  Situa 
on  the  Setine,  a  tributary  of  the  Dyle,  and  at 
junction  of  tho  Charleroi-Brussels  and  Willobn 
canals,  Brussels  is  an  important  c  ommercial,  md 
trial,  and  c  ultural  c  enter  Among  its  varied  mai 
factures  that  of  lace  is  the  oldest  and  best  knoi 
Brussels  has  a  unnersiU  (founded  1834),  ac- 
cmies  of  arts,  suem  e,  and  medicine,  a  famous  c 
servator^,  and  splendid  art  collections.  I1 
walled  in  the  10th  (ent ,  Biussels  became,  b> 
13th  cent  ,  a  center  of  the  wool  industry  and  in 
15th  cent  was  made  the  c apital  of  Brabant  li 
peror  Charles  V  made  Brussels  the  seat  of 
Spanish  (after  1714  Austrian)  governors  of 
Netherlands.  In  1501  the  WiUebroek  Canal,  <. 
nee  ting  Brussels  with  the  sea,  was  completed  ] 
nowned  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  luxury  c 
gaiety  of  its  life,  Brussels  became  in  the  late  1< 
cent,  the  grim  center  of  the  duque  do  Alba's  ro 
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of  terror.  The  city  was  repeatedly  besieged  and 
taken  in  the  wars  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  cent, 
that  were  largely  fought  in  the  Low  CountneH.  In 
1789  it  became  the  center  of  rebellion  against  Aus- 
trian rule  in  the  Netherlands  Brussels  was  taken 
by  the  French  under  Dumounez  in  1792,  evacuated 
in  1793,  and  retaken  in  1794,  during  the  Waterloo 
campaign  (1815)  it  was  Wellington's!  headquarters 
In  1819  Brussels  w  


j  was  made,  with  the  Hague,  the 

alternate  meeting  place  of  the  Netherlands  parlia- 
ment, in  1830  it  became  the  capital  of  independent 
Belgium  Brussels  was  o<«(  upied  by  the  Germans 
from  1914  until  the  armistice  of  1918  and  from  1940 
until  its  liberation  by  British  troops  in  Sept .  1944 
In  both  world  wars  it  was  cruelly  oppressed  by  the 
occupation  forces  The  heroic  stand  of  Cardinal 
Mercier  and  the  help  extended  by  the  American 
minister,  Brand  Whitlock,  during  the  First  World 
War  will  long  bo  remembered  Phvsically,  Brus- 
sels suffered  no  damage  in  either  war  The  center 
and  historical  nucleus  of  the  city  i"  the  celebrated 
Grand'  Place  On  it  are  the  cit\  hall  (14th-17th 
cent  ),  the  Maison  du  rot  or  liroodhnvt  (Renais- 
sance), meeting  place  of  the  old  States-General, 
tho  royal  palace  (18th  cent  ,  rebuilt  1004-12),  and 
the  parliament  building  (Palais  dc  la  Nation,  18th 
cent )  In  its  ensemble  the  Grand*  Place  is  one  of 
the  finest  monuments  of  medieval  and  Renaissance 
architecture  The  Gothic  Church  of  St  Gudule 
was  founded  in  the  llth  cent  and  rebuilt,  after  a 
fire,  in  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  rent  Most  of  Brus- 
sels is  modern,  with  broad  boulevards  cm  ling  tho 
city  along  the  former  successive  ramparts  How- 
ever, numerous  Renaissance  and  18th-century  man- 
sions, guild  houses,  and  churches  have  survived. 
Brussels  carpet*  see  CARPRT  \Nn  RUUB 
Brussels  lace*  see  LACE 

Brussels  sprouts,  vanety  of  CHBBAGE  producing 
small  edible  heads,  or  sprouts,  along  the  stem  late 
in  the  growing  season  it  is  <  ultivated  like  cabbage 
and  has  the  same  insect  pests 

Brut,  Brute  (both  broot),  or  Brutus  (broo'tus)  a 
Trojan,  legendary  first  king  of  Britain,  descendant 
of  Aeneas  His  story  appears  m  NKNNIUB  and  m 
GEOFFREY  of  MONMOUTH,  and  his  name  gives  tho 
titles  to  long  poems  by  W^ct,  and  LAYAMOV 
Bruttium  ( bra'tfi Om ) ,  ancien t  region ,  S  Italy ,  roughl  v 
occupying  the  present  C \LYBRIA,  the  "toe"  of  tho 
Italian  peninsula  It  faces  Siulj  a<  ross  the  Strait 
of  Messina  Inhabited  in  the  interior  by  Brutu 
(whose  chief  town  was  Cosenza)  and  by  the  Lucani, 
it  was  settled  (8th  cent  B  C,  )  along  the  coast  by 
Greek  colonists  SYBARIH  and  CROTONA  were  among 
the  most  prosperous  towns  of  MAONA  GRAECIA 
The  Romans  conquered  Bruttium  in  the  3d  cent. 
B  C  RHEGIUM  and  VIBO  \  VLENTJV  were  impor- 
tant Roman  cities  of  Bruttium  The  region  passed 
later  to  Byzantium  and  came  to  be  Calabria 
Brutus  (brflo'tus),  in  ancient  Rome,  a  surname  of 
the  Juman  gens  The  name  is  said  to  have  been 
given  first  to  Lucius  Jumus  Brutus,  fl  510  B  C  , 
who  feigned  idiocy  to  esc  apo  death  at  tho  hands  of 
Luc  ma  Tarquimus  Suporbus  (see  TARQXJIN)  Ro- 
man historians  tell  how  he  led  the  Romans  in  ox- 
pelhng  the  Tarquins  after  the  rape  of  Lucrece,  how 
he  became  one  of  the  first  praetors  (there  were  no 
consuls),  and  how  ho  executed  his  sons  for  plotting 
a  Tarquiman  restoration  He  was  thus  the  founder 
of  the  Roman  republic  Decimus  Junius  Brutus 
Gallaecus  (de/slmus,  galo'kns),  fl  138  B  C  ,  con- 
sul, consolidated  the  province  of  Farther  Spam 
(now  S  Spain)  and  stopped  the  inroads  of  Lusi- 
tanian  tribesmen  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  d  c  77 
B  C  ,  was  a  partisan  of  L>  PIDUB  in  tho  strui 
with  CATULUS;  POMPJY  hud  him  murdered 
w  ife  Serviha  was  half  sister  of  Cato  of  I  rtica  Their 
son  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  85  B  C  -42  B  C  ,  was 
the  principal  assassin  of  Julius  CAEHAR  He  sided 
with  Pompoy,  but  after  PHARBALA,  Caesar  par- 
doned him,  made  him  governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
(46  B  C  ),  and,  in  44  B  C  ,  urban  praetor  Never- 
theless, when  CASSIUS  was  engineering  his  plot,  ho 
found  Brutus  a  willing  c  onfederate  After  the  mur- 
der of  Caesar,  Brutus  went  east  and,  in  the  repub- 
lican cause,  joined  Cassius  and  held  Macedonm 
with  him  Late  m  42  B  C  ,  Octavian  (later  AUGUS- 
TUS) and  Antony  arrived,  and  a  battle  was  fought 
ut  Phihppi  When  it  went  against  the  republicans, 
Brutus  c  ommitted  suicide  Brutus'  wife  Portia  was 
daughter  of  Cato  of  Utic  a  Brutus  had  a  contem- 
porary reputation  as  a  Stoic  philosopher.  His  ad- 
mirers regard  him  as  a  second  Cato,  driven  reluc- 
tantly to  commit  murder  in  order  to  save  the 
republic  His  detractors,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sider his  unsavory  reputation  as  a  money  lender 
and  his  friendship  with  the  self-seeking  Cassius  as 
indicative  of  his  true  charac  ter  A  lesser  member 
of  the  conspiracy  was  Decimus  Junius  Brutus, 
cl  43  B  C  ,  a  partisan  of  Caesar  against  Pompev 
and  a  favorite  of  the  dictator.  Caesar  gave  him 
command  in  Gaul  and  appointed  him  to  be  his  heir 
m  case  of  Octavian's  death.  After  Caesar's  death, 
Brutus  took  the  legions  Caesar  had  given  him  and 
made  good  his  appointment  bv  Caesar  as  governor 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul  In  43  B  C.,  Antony,  to  whom 
the  senate  had  assigned  the  province,  besieged 
Brutus  at  Mutma  (modern  Modena).  He  tried  to 
escape  and  was  killed. 
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Briix,  Czechoslovakia  see  MOOT. 

Bruyn,  Bartfael  Bartholomaeus  (bilr'tul  bilrtAloma'- 
6t>s  bromO,  1493-1565,  the  last  important  German 
painter  of  the  school  of  Cologne  His  early  work  is 
m  the  Flemish  tradition,  but  he  later  adopted  an 
Italmnato  style  Among  his  best  works  are  Woman 
with  the  Necklace  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi  His 
portraits  are  generally  preferred  to  his  religious 
paintings 

Bruyn,  Cornelia  de  (kor'na'lls  du),  1052-1726', 
Dutch  portrait  painter  and  traveler  He  painted 
for  some  years  in  Italy,  where  he  wan  known,  in 
Rome,  as  Adonis  He  is  remembeied  chiefly  for 
the  records  of  his  extensive  travels  in  Egypt,  Per- 
sia, India,  and  othei  lands,  illust  rat  eel  with  his.own 
designs 

Bry,  Theodore  de  (tcodor'  du  bir',  brl'),  1528-98, 
Flemish  engraver  and  publisher,  b  Liege  He  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Frankfurt-am-Mam  He  visited 
London,  where  he  executed  a  series  of  12  plates, 
The  Procession  of  the  Knights  of  the  Carter,  and 
another  of  34  plates,  The  Funeral  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  The  British  geographer  Hakluyt  assisted 
him  in  obtaining  materials  for  an  illustrated  collec- 
tion of  voyages  and  travels,  Colledwnes  percgrina- 
twnum  (1590-1634)  Brv  also  published  a  series  of 
portraits  of  famous  men  and  illustrated  the  works 
of  Thomas  Hanot  and  J  J  Boissard  His  son 
John  Theodore  de  Bry,  1561-1023,  assisted  him 
and  ( ontmued  or  completed  sev  eral  of  hia  works 

Bryan,  Charles  Wayland,  1867-1945,  American  poli- 
tician, b  Salem,  111.  Educated  at  the  Umv  of 
Chicago  and  Illinois  College,  he  was  for  many 
years  political  secretary  and  business  agent  for 
his  brother,  William  Jennings  Bryan  He  was  pub- 
lisher and  assot  late  editor  of  the  Commoner  (1901- 
23),  mavor  of  Lincoln,  Nebr  (1915-17,  1935-37), 
and  governor  of  Nebraska  (1923  25,  1931-35).  In 
1924  ho  ran  for  Vice  President  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  headed  by  John  W  Davis 

Bryan,  William  Jennings,  1860-1925,  American  polit- 
ic al  leader,  b.  Salem,  111  ,  grad  Illinois  College, 
1881,  and  Union  College  of  Law,  Chicago,  1883 
He  practiced  at  Jacksonville,  111  ,  until  removing, 
in  1887,  to  Lincoln,  Nebr  Brvan  was  a  II  S  Rep- 
resentative from  1891  to  1895  but  was  defeated 
for  the  U  S  Senate  in  1894  Tho  next  two  years 
he  spent  ns  editor  in  chief  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  Having  ardently  identified  himself  with 
the  silver  forces  m  Congress,  he  became  their  most 
popular  speaker  in  a  preconvention  drive  to  con- 
trol tho  Democratic  national  convention  at  Chi- 
cago in  I89b  There  wore  quiet  plans  and  hopes  to 
nominate  him  for  President  At  tho  convention 
his  f.unous  "Cross  of  Gold"  speech  so  swaved  the 
delegates  that  his  nomination  was  assured,  even 
though  he  was  only  36  years  old  The  POPULIST 
p\R-n  also  nominated  him,  but  tho  conservative, 
gold  Democrats  ran  John  M  Palmer  The  chief 
issue  of  the  campaign  was  Bryan's  proposal  for  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  which  he  thought 
would  remedy  the  economic  evils  then  plaguing 
farmers  and  workers  Bryan  in  strenuous  tours  ex- 
tending over  18,000  mi  made  some  600  speeches 
for  the  silver  cause,  but  lost  to  the  Republican 
William  MrKiNLEY,  whose  campaign  was  c  leverly 
managed  bv  Marcus  A  HVNN*  He  turned  to  the 
Chautauqua  platform  and  afterwards  spent  a  sea- 
son on  the  road  nearly  every  year,  appealing  for 
reforms  and  causes  close  to  his  heart  Ho  con- 
trolled tho  Democratic  convention  in  1900  and 
saved  tho  silver  plank  from  removal  by  the  East, 
c  77  though  agreeing  to  put  the  campaign  emphasis  on 
igglo  anti-imperialism  Defeated  again  In  AlcKmlev, 
His  Brvan  in  1901  started  the  Commoner,  a  weekly 
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a  good  deal  of  friction,  particularly  the  plans  in 
Nicaragua.  Disliking  the  warlike  tone  of  the  sec- 
ond Luntania  note,  drafted  by  Wilson,  he  resigned 
on  June  9,  1915,  rather  than  sign  it  However,  he 
supported  Wilson  m  the  1916  election  and  after 
war  was  declared  In  the  1920  Democratic  con- 
vention at  San  Francisco  he  fought  m  vain  for  a 
prohibition  plank  and  in  1924  at  New  York  city 
he  supported  William  G  McAdoo  against  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  but  he  was  no  longer  the  party's  leader 
In  his  later  years  Brv.  an,  a  Presbyterian,  devoted 
himself  to  the  defense  of  FUNDAMENTALISM  in  c  har- 
acteristic  lojalty  to  the  religious  beliefs  on  which 
he  had  been  nurtured  HIM  militancy  was  one 
reason  for  the  increased  popular  attention  given  to 
the  modorniHt-fuiidamentaliBt  controversy,  which 
subsided  soon  after  his  death  He  addressed  legis- 
latures urging  measures  against  teaching  evolution 
and  appeared  for  the  prosecution  in  the  famous 
SCOPES  TRIAL  in  Tennessee,  where  such  a  law  had 
been  passed  With  Clarence  Darrow  as  attorney 
for  the  defense,  the  proceedings  attracted  nation- 
wide attention  Five  davs  after  the  trial,  Bryan 
died  in  his  sleep  Although  the  nation  consistently 
rejected  Bryan  for  tho  presidency,  it  eventually 
adopted  many  of  the  reforms  he  urged — the  income 
tax,  popular  election  of  Senators,  woman  suffrage, 
public  knowledge  of  newspaper  ownership,  and 
prohibition  In  his  prime  a  handsome  man,  per- 
sonally charming,  and  with  a  voice  that  made  him 
the  greatest  orator  of  his  day,  he  was  idolized  by 
the  masses  (especially  in  the  West),  for  whom  he 
truly  spoke  Conservatives  held  him  in  contempt 
while  feanng  his  popular  appeal.  Yet  he  was  no 
demagogue  He  advocated  only  causes,  whatever 
their  merit,  which  he  himself  believed  in  and  none 
other  Had  it  not  l>een  for  this  deep-rooted  integ- 
rity he  may  well  have  been  President  See  the 
memoirs  (1925),  begun  by  Bryan  and  finished  by 
his  widow,  biographies  by  J  C  Long  (1928),  M.  R. 
Werner  (1929),  Paxton  Hibben  (1929),  and  W.  C. 
Williams  (1936),  C.  M.  Rosser,  The  Crusading 
Commoner  (1937) 

Bryan.  1  City  (pop  5,404),  co  seat  of  Williams  co  , 
NW  Ohio,  NNW  of  Defiance,  in  a  trade  and  indus- 
trial area,  laid  out  1840,  me  as  a  village  1841,  as  a 
city  1941  Lubricating  equipment  and  advertising 
novelties  are  made  here  2  City  (1940  pop  11,842, 
1947  estimated  pop  17,000),  co  seat  of  Brazos  co  , 
E  central  Texas,  NW  of  Houston  Founded  in 
1865  in  a  region  of  big  plantations,  it  was  long  a 
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cotton  center  Now  alfalfa,  truck,  dairy,  and  poul- 
try farms  occupy  much  land  Brvan  processes 
cotton  and  lumber  and  makes  insecticides  Allen 


Brvan  in  1901  started  the  Commoner,  a  weekly 
which  was  circulated  and  quoted  widely  and  kept 
him  before  the  people  His  reduced  part>  power 
in  1904  resulted  in  the  compromise  nomination  of 
Alton  B  PAHKER,  a  conservative  New  Yorker, 
upon  a  platform  die  tated  bv  Bryan  Parker,  how- 
ever, disavowed  the  silver  plank  and  Br\an  un- 
wilhnglv  acquiesced  Parker's  overwhelming  de- 
feat by  Theodore  Roosevelt  turned  the  Democrats 
again  to  Bryan,  who  in  1908  was  nominated  a 
third  tune  Issues  were  confused,  and  the  country 
elevated  Roosevelt's  candidate,  William  H  TAH, 
to  the  presidency  The  last  Democratic  conven- 
tion m  which  Brvan  placed  a  dominant  role  was 
that  of  1912,  when,  because  Eastern  money  inter- 
ests supported  Champ  Ct  \RK,  he  switched  his 
support  to  Woodrow  WIIBON,  who  thereby  won 
the  nomination  Upon  his  election  Wilson  named 
Bryan  Secretary  of  State  Brvan  was  influential 
in  holding  the  Democrats  together  for  enacting  the 
reform  measures  of  the  first  18  months  of  Wilson's 
administration  He  had  little  previous  experience 
in  foreign  affairs  but  studied  international  ques- 
tions conscientiously  With  some  30  nations  he 
negotiated  treaties  providing  for  investigation  of 
all  disputes  They  featured  a  war-delaying  plan 
of  his  own  devising,  which,  however,  was  disrupted 
without  a  fair  test  by  the  First  World  War  Ho 
wanted  the  plan  applied  to  the  American  dispute 
with  Germany  over  the  Lumtama  incident,  but 
Wilson,  supported  by  the  rest  of  his  cabinet,  side- 
tracked it  as  a  weak  policy  Anti-war  leanings 
made  Bryan  more  conciliatory  than  Wilson  toward 
Germany.  His  policies  m  Latin  America  caused 


Academy,  a  mihtarv  school  for  boys,  is  here,  and 
College  Station  (with  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  of  Texas)  is  near  by 

Bryansk  (breansk'),  city  (pop  87,473),  capital  of 
Brv  ansk  oblast,  W  European  RSFSR,  on  the  Desna 
rivor  and  210  mi  SW  of  Moscow.  It  is  a  center 
of  river  and  rail  transportation  and  forms  an  im- 
portant industrial  district  with  near-by  BEZHITHA 
There  are  foundries,  ironworks,  sawmills,  and  other 
plants  Origirmllv  named  Debryansk,  the  city  was 
first  mentioned  in  1146.  It  was  for  a  time  the 
capital  of  a  prim  ipahty,  later  passed  to  Lithuania, 
and  in  the  16th  cent  was  annexed  to  Muscovy. 
In  the  Second  World  War,  Bryansk  and  Vyazma 
were  anchor  points  of  a  huge  German  "pincer 
movement,"  designed  to  trap  several  Russian  ar- 
mies The  operation  (Oct  ,  1941)  was  only  par- 
tially successful.  Bryansk  was  retaken  by  Russian 
troops  in  1943 

Bryant,  William  Cullen,  1794-1878,  American  poet 
and  newspaper  editor,  b  Cummmgton,  Maws  Ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1815  after  a  year  at  Williams 
College  and  private  study,  he  practiced  law  in 
Great  Barrington,  Mass  ,  until  in  1825  he  went  to 
New  York  He  was  already  known  as  a  nature  poet 
because  of  his  "Thanatopsis,"  written  in  1811  and 
published  in  the  North  American  Rtnew  m  1817, 
his  "To  a  Waterfowl,"  "Inscription  for  the  Entrance 
to  a  Wood,"  and  "The  Yellow  Violet,"  all  written 
before  he  was  21  He  became  associate  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  m  1826,  and  from  1«29  to 
his  death  he  was  part  owner  and  editor  in  chief, 
assisted  by  John  Bigelow,  Parke  Godwin,  arid  oth- 
ers His  paper,  famous  for  literary  correctness,  was 
a  leading  free-trade,  antislavery  journal  The  busy 
editor  also  traveled  widely,  made  many  public 
speeches,  and  wrote  such  well-known  poemw  as 
"The  Death  of  tho  Flowers,"  "To  the  Fringed  Gen- 
tian," and  "The  Battle-field  "  His  blank-verse 
translation  of  the  Ilia<l  came  out  in  1870,  and  of  the 
Odyssey  in  1872  The  selection  from  his  works  edit- 
ed by  Tremame  McDowell  (1935)  contains  a  criti- 
cal bibliography  See  biographies  by  Parke  God- 
win (1883),  John  Bigelow  (1890),  and  W  A  Brad- 
ley (1905),  Allan  Nevms,  The  Evening  Post  (1922). 

Bryaxis  (brlak'sls),  4th  cent  B  C  ,  Greek  sculptor 
With  Scopas,  Leochaies,  and  TimotheuH,  he  was 
employed,  c  350  B  C  ,  upon  the  &culptuies  of  the 
Mausoleum  at  Halioarnassus  Among  other  works 
attributed  to  him  were  several  stutues,  including 
one  of  \pollo  m  the  grove  of  Daphne,  near  Antioch 
In  1891  at  Athens  his  signature  was  discovered  on 
a  base  for  a  tripod  The  base  is  sculptured  m  relief 
with  figures  of  horsemen. 
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BRYCB 

Bryce,  David,  1803-76,  Scottish  architect  Foremost 
architect  of  his  time  in  Scotland,  he  designed  im- 
portant buildings  in  most  of  the  larger  towns  His 
earlier  works,  such  aa  the  Bank  of  Scotland  in 
Edinburgh,  were  chiefly  m  the  Palladian  manner, 
but  he  latex  devoted  himself  to  that  variety  of  the 
Gothic  style  which  he  naturalized  under  the  name 
Scottish  Baronial  and  in  which  he  executed  many 
country  houses  and  such  public  buildings  as  Fettes 
College  and  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh 

Bryce,  James  Bryce,  Viscount,  1838-1922,  English 
historian,  statesman,  diplomat,  and  jurist,  b  Bel- 
fast, Ireland  After  his  education  at  the  Umv  of 
Glasgow  and  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  he  prac- 
ticed law  in  London  for  a  short  tune  before  be- 
coming professor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford  The 
breadth  of  his  know  ledge  and  the  diversity  of  his 
interests  were  remarkable  not  only  for  his  own  but 
also  for  any  time  He  was  able  to  write  monu- 
mental works  in  several  fields  and  at  the  same  time 
to  live  a  life  that  was  distinguished  for  achieve- 
ments in  action  and  for  a  host  of  rewarding  friend- 
ships The  first  of  his  monumental  works  was  his 
'History  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  (1888),  which 
synthesized  a  thousand  years  of  history  in  one 
volume  so  competently  and  accurately  that  the 
book  is  .still  widely  used  He  entered  on  a  political 
career  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  (both  ui 
thought  and  action)  of  the  Liberal  party  He  occu- 
pied a  variety  of  poets,  including  the  presidency 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  chief  secretaryship 
of  Ireland  His  interest  in  politics  ran  deep  into 
sociology  and  philosophy,  and  no  better  proof  of 
his  great  understanding  could  be  found  than  the 
second  of  his  great  treatises,  The  American  Com- 
monwealth (2  vols.,  1888),  a  classic  that  is  still  read 
and  used  because  the  principles  of  democracy  and 
the  fundamental  concepts  of  the  American  way  of 
life  were  so  clearly  and  judiciously  set  forth  that 
the  events  of  more  than  a  half  century  have  not 
altered  their  truth  It  is  small  wonder  that  as 
ambassador  to  the  United  States  (1007-13)  he  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  ever  to  be  in  Washington, 
since  his  knowledge  of  the  weakness  and  the 
strength  of  the  Americans  was  profound  Another 
thoroughgoing  study  of  modern  political  ideas  was 
his  Modern  Democracies  (2  vols  ,1921)  In  law,  his 
Studies  in  History  and  Jurisprudence  (1901)  is  a 
major  work  because  it  also  has  the  wide  view  of 
liberal  primiple  Even  his  leisure-time  activities 
yieWed  fruit,  and  his  accounts  of  travel  and  moun- 
tain climbing,  such  aa  Transcaucasia  and  Ararat 
(1877),  Impressions  of  South  Africa  (1897),  and 
South  America  (1912),  have  a  charm  lacking  in  his 
weightier  volumes  See  biography  by  H  A  L 

•Fisher  (1927);  Bryce' '«  American  Commonwealth 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  (commemorative  essays,  1939) 

Bryce  Canyon  National  Park,  see  NATIONAL  PARKS 

AND  MONUMENTS  (table). 

Bryhtnoth:  see  BTRHTNOTH 

Brymner,  William,  1855-1925,  Canadian  figure  and 
landscape  painter,  b  Scotland,  studied  in  Pans 
He  went  to  Canada  with  his  parents  in  1857  He 
was  president  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy 
from  1909  to  1918  and  was  headmaster  of  the  Mont- 
real Art  Association  Schools 

Brynhild:  see  BRUNHILD 

Bryn  Mawr  (brfnmar'),  unincorporated  village  (pop 
4,777),  SB  Pa  ,  a  residential  suburb  of  Philadelphia 
Harcum  Junior  College  is  here  Bryn  Mawr  College 
(nonsectanan,  for  women,  chartered  1880)  was 
opened  by  Quakers  m  1885  with  a  laige  bequest 
from  loseph  W  Taylor  of  Bui  lington,  N  J  It 
opened  with  a  group  curriculum  plan  modeled  on 
Johns  Hopkins  and  with  a  pioneer  graduate  school 
for  women  Social  economics  and  social  research 
have  always  been  stressed  M.  Carey  THOMAS  was 
a  noted  president  (1894-1922) 

Bryion,  Lyman,  1888-,  American  educator,  b  Valen- 
tine, Nebr  ,  grad  Umv  of  Michigan  (B  A  ,  1910, 
M  A  ,  1916)  He  taught  there  from  1913  to  1917 
From  1918  to  1924  he  was  active  m  Red  Cross 
work.  He  was  appointed  professor  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  Umv  ,  m  1985  after  serving  one 
year  as  a  visiting  professor,  and  during  the  Second 
World  War  he  worked  in  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation. Consultant  on  public  affairs  for  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System,  he  has  been  instru- 
mental in  popularizing  such  forms  of  adult  edu<  a- 
tion  as  the  public  forum  Among  his  books  are 
Adult  Education  (1936),  Which  Way  America? 
(1939),  The  New  Prometheus  (1941),  and  Science 
and  Freedom  (1946) 

Bryion  City,  town  (pop  1,612),  oo  seat  of  Swam 
co.,  extreme  W  N.C  ,  in  the  Great  Smoky  region, 
W8W  of  Auheville  and  on  the  Tuckasegee  near  the 
Tenn.  line  It  is  a  tourist  center,  with  lumbeimg, 
mining,  and  farming  m  the  region 

Brythonic  (brftho'nHc),  group  of  Celtic  languages  of 
the  Indo-European  family  It  includes  Welsh  and 
Breton  and  the  extinct  Cornish.  See  LANOUAOE 
(table). 

Bryusov,  Valery  Y«kovl«rich  (vttlyfi'rS  ya'kuvlylvlch 
breSo'suf),  1873-1924,  Russian  poet,  novelist,  crit- 
ic, and  trannlator  He  was  the  spearhead  of  the 
symbolist  movement  and  the  mentor  of  Bely  and 
Blok  Of  his  poetry,  Stephanos  (1906)  IB  perhaps 
best  known.  The  Fiery  Angel  (1903)  and  AUar  of 


Victory  (1913)  are  novels  The  Republic  of  the 
Southern  Cross  and  Other  Stones  (1918)  contains 
translations  of  some  of  his  short  stones  For  trans- 
lations of  lus  poeins,  see  Babette  Deutsch,  Russian 
Poems  (1927) 
Brzeg,  Silesia  see  BRIBO 
Brzesc  nad  Bugiem:  see  BREST,  Beloruswa 
Bubastis  (bubfis'tb),  ancient  city,  NE  Egypt,  near 
the  modern  Zagacig  Capital  of  Egypt  m  the  XXII 
and  XXIII  dynasties,  it  early  reached  its  full 
glory  under  Sheshonk  I  Its  decline  became  ruin- 
ous after  the  second  Persian  conquest  (343  B  C  ) 
Bubastis  was  the  center  of  the  worship  of  the  lion- 
headed  (or  cat-headed)  goddess  Bast  In  the  time 
of  Herodotus  it  had  an  annual  saturnalia  As  Pi- 
beset  h,  Bubastis  is  mentioned  m  Ezek  30.17.  Ex- 
cavations were  made  in  1886  and  1887. 

bubonic  plague1  seo  PLAGUE 

Bucaco,  Portugal   see  BUBS  AGO 

Bucaramanga  (boo'karamang'ga),  city  (1938  pop 
41,714),  N  central  Colombia  Founded  in  1622  in 
the  eastern  highlands  of  the  Andes,  Bucaramanga 
developed  after  1880  as  a  coffee  center  Cacao, 
tobacco,  and  cotton  are  raised  m  the  region  at 
lower  altitudes  Textiles  and  straw  hats  are  manu- 
factured A  railroad  to  the  Magdalena  river  and 
highways  linking  the  city  with  the  chief  highland 
towns  between  Bogota,  the  capital,  and  Venezuela 
have  made  Bucaramanga  a  leading  commercial 
tenter 

Bncareh  y  Ursua,  Antonio  Maria  (anto'nyd  marS'ti 
bookara'16  6  oorsoo'ii),  1717-79,  Spanish  colonial 
administrator  He  served  in  the  army  and  as  gov- 
ernor of  Cuba  before  succeeding  the  marques  de 
CBOIX  as  viceroy  of  New  Spam  (1771-79)  His 
administration,  one  of  the  most  popular  in  Mexico, 
brought  peace  and  prosperity 

buccaneer:  see  PIRACY 

Bucephalus  (busfi'fulus),  horse  ridden  by  Alexander 
the  Great  Stones  are  told  of  his  fire  and  speed  and 
of  Alexander's  devotion  to  him  Bucephalus  died  at 
the  age  of  30 

Bucer  or  Butzer,  Martin  (bu'sur,  txSot'sur),  1491- 
1551,  German  Protestant  reformer  His  original 
name  was  Kubhorn  [cow's  horn],  of  which  Bucer  is 
a  Greek  translation  At  14  years  of  age  he  joined 
the  Dominican  order,  and  he  studied  at  Heidelberg, 
where  he  hoard  (1518)  Luther  in  his  public  disputa- 
tion on  the  doctrine  of  free  will  Influenced  bv  the 
reformist  thought,  Bucer  loft  the  order  and  ac- 
cepted a  pastorate  at  Landstuhl  In  1523  he  en- 
tered upon  the  work  of  the  Reformation  in  Stras- 
bourg— preaching,  writing,  and  helping  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  Protestant  educational  system 
Many  of  his  activities  were  devoted  to  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  differences  in  regard  to  the  Eucharist 
(see  LORD'S  SUPPKK)  whit  h  divided  the  Lutherans 
from  the  Swiss  and  South  German  reformers 
Bucer's  position  was  close  to  that  of  the  Swiss 
leader,  Zwmgli,  and  in  this  as  in  other  doctrinal 
matters  he  is  credited  with  a  spiritual  kinship  to 
Calvin  In  spite  of  his  desire  for  unity  Bucer  re- 
je<  ted  the  Augsburg  Confession  (see  CRBED),  drawn 
up  m  1630  in  the  hope  of  achieving  religious  peace 
It  was  not  until  a  personal  meeting  with  Luther  in 
1536  that,  in  the  Wittenberg  Concord,  Buoer  was 
successful  in  securing  agreement  on  the  Eucharist 
among  himself,  Luther,  and  the  reformers  of  S 
Germany.  When  Bucer  failed  to  subscribe  to  the 
Augsburg  Interim  (1548),  a  compromise  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  proposed  by  Charles  V, 
he  found  it  expedient  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
Cranmer  and  moved  to  England  There,  highly 
honored,  he  taught  at  Cambridge  and  tutored 
Edward  VI,  at  whose  request  he  wrote  De  regno 
Chrmti  See  Hastings  Eel  Is,  Martin  Bucer  (1931), 
Constantm  Hopf,  Martin  Bucer  and  the  English 
Reformation  (1946) 

Buch,  Christian  Leopold.  Freiherr  von  (krfs'tyan 
la'Gpdlt  frl'hcr  fun  bookh'),  1774-1853,  German 
geologist  and  paleontologist  A  student  of  A  G 
Werner  at  the  mining  academy  in  Freiberg,  he  be- 
<amo  one  of  the  most  influential  geologists  of  his 
age  He  is  noted  especially  for  his  study  of  the 
role  of  volcanic  activity  in  the  formation  of  the 
earth's  surface.  He  made  (1826)  a  valuable  geo- 
logical map  of  Germany 

Buchan,  Alexander  (bu'kun,  -khun),  1829-1907, 
Scottish  meteorologist  Educated  at  Edinburgh,  he 
taught  from  1848  to  1860,  his  works  include  The 
Handy  Book  of  Meteorology,  (1867)  In  1878  Buchan 
became  curator  of  the  library  and  museum  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  He  was  responsible 
for  founding  the  observatory  on  Ben  Nevis  (1883) 

Buchan,  Elspeth  (Simpson),  1738-91,  Scottish  reli- 
gious enthusiast,  founder  of  a  small  sect  called 
Buchamtes  Leaving  her  husband,  Robert  Bu- 
chan, in  1781,  she  went  to  Irvine,  where  Hugh 
White,  a  minister,  and  several  others  accepted  her 
claims  to  be  a  prophetess  and  adopted  (1783)  her 
fantastic  religious  views  In  1784  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  town  A  company  numbering  46, 
they  settled  on  a  farm  at  New  Cample.  Mrs 
Buchan  was  called  "spiritual  mother"  and  pro- 
fessed that  she  could  bestow  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
breathing  upon  candidate*.  The  last  Bucharute 
died  m  1848  See  Joseph  Train,  The  Buchanttet 
from  First  to  Last  (1846). 


Bttchftn,  John,  1st  Btron  Tweedsmuir 
mur),  1875-1940,  Scottish  author  and  st 
He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  Umv  and  Oxford  and 
became  a  lawyer  A  member  of  the  publishing  firm 
of  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons  and  director  of  Reuters 
news  service,  he  was  director  of  information  in  the 
First  World  War,  of  which  he  wrote  a  four-volume 
history  (1921-22)  He  wrote  biographies  of  Mont- 
rose  (1913),  Scott  (1923),  Cromwell  (1934),  and 
Augustus  (1937)  and  many  adventure  novels,  in- 
cluding The,  Thirty-nine  Steps  (1915),  Oreenmantte 
(1916),  The  Three  Hostages  (1924),  and  John  Mac- 
nab  (1925)  A  member  of  Parliament  for  the  Scot- 
tish universities  from  1927,  he  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor general  of  Canada  in  1935  and  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  His  administration  was  popular,  and 
he  promoted  good  relations  with  the  United  States 
He  died  m  office  See  his  autobiographical  Pil- 
grim's Way  (1940) 

Buchan  (bQ'khun,  -kun),  district  along  the  rocky 
coast  of  E  Scotland,  in  Aherdeenshire  and  Banff- 
shire,  between  the  Deveron  and  the  Ythan  Bu- 
chan Ness  is  the  easternmost  promontory  of  Scot- 
land The  Bullers  (boilers)  of  Buchan  is  a  well-like 
stone  formation  of  the  coast,  into  which  the  ocean 
rushes  with  the  flow  of  the  tide  and  for  which  a 
near-by  coast  village  is  named 

Buchanan,  Franklin  (buka'ntin),  1800-1874,  Ameri- 
can naval  officer,  b  Baltimore  Appointed  a  mid- 
shipman m  1815,  Buchanan  rose  to  be  a  comman- 
der in  1841  He  was  chief  advisor  to  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  George  BANCROFT  in  planning  the  U  S 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  and  was  its  first 
superintendent  (1845-47),  resigning  to  fight  m  the 
Mexican  War  He  commanded  the  Susquehanna, 
flagship  of  Matthew  C  Perry,  in  the  expedition  to 
Japan  (1852-54)  Buchanan  was  a  captain  in  the 
U  8.  navy  when  he  resigned  in  April,  1861  In 
September  he  took  the  same  rank  in  the  Confed- 
erate navy  With  his  flagship  the  ironclad  Virginia 
(formerly  the  Mernmac)  he  attacked  and  destroyed 
two  of  the  wooden  vessels  of  the  Uiuon  blockading 
squadron  m  Hampton  Roads  (March  8,  1863)  He 
was  wounded  in  that  engagement  and  had  no  part 
m  the  epochal  battle  of  the  MONITOR  AND  MERRI- 
MAC  the  next  day  Promoted  admiral,  Buchanan 
was  ranking  officer  in  the  Confederate  navy  With 
the  ironclad  ram  Tennessee  as  his  flagship  he  fought 
heroically  against  David  G  FARRAOUT  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Mobile  Bay  (Aug  5,  1864),  but  was  finally 
forced  to  surrender  After  the  war  he  was  for  a 
time  president  of  Maryland  Agricultural  College 
Seo  biography  by  C.  L  Lewis  (1929) 

Buchanan,  George,  1506-82,  Scottish  humanist  He 
lectured  at  Bordeaux  and  Coimbra  and,  returning 
to  Scotland  in  1561,  tutored  Queen  Mary  m  lan- 
guages He  ehjoyed  her  favor  until  the  murder  of 
Darnley,  when  he  repudiated  the  queen  arid  joined 
the  opposite  party  From  1670  he  was  tutor  for 
James  VI  and  also  for  several  years  was  keeper  of 
the  privy  seal  His  works  include  Latin  poems, 
plays,  and  many  treatises  His  most  important 
works  are  De  jure  regni  apud  Scotoa  (1579)  and 
Rerum  Scoticarum  hwtona  (1582)  See  biographies 
by  David  Irving  (1805)  and  P  Hume  Brown  (1890) 

Buchanan,  James,  1791-1868,  15th  President  of  the 
United  States  (1857-61),  b  near  Mercorsiburg,  Pa  , 
grad  Dickinson  College,  1809  He  was  the  only 
bachelor  and  the  only  Pennsylvaiuan  to  be  Presi- 
dent He  read  law  at  Lancaster,  Pa  ,  where  he  af- 
terward practiced  From  law  he  went  into  state 
politics,  then  entered  the  national  scene  as  Con- 
gressman (1821-31),  and  was  later  minister  to 
Russia  (1832-34)  and  Senator  (1834-46)  Early 
a  Federalist,  he  was  later  a  conservative  mainstay 
of  the  Democratic  party  Ho  served  (1845-49)  as 
Secretary  of  State  under  J  K  Polk,  and  though 
Polk  exercised  a  strong  personal  hand  m  foreign 
affairs,  Buchanan  ably  seconded  his  efforts  The 
quarrel  with  Great  Britain  over  OREGON  was  set- 
tled peacefully  That  with  Mexico  after  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  led,  after  the  failure  of  the  mis- 
sion of  John  SLIDKLL,  to  the  Mexican  War  and  the 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  (1848)  Under 
President  Franklin  Pierce,  Buchanan  was  (1853- 
56)  minister  to  Great  Britain  He  collaborated  with 
Pierre  Souufc,  minister  to  Spain,  and  John  Y 
MASON,  minister  to  France,  in  drawing  up  the 
OSTBND  MANIFESTO  (1864),  which  was  promptly 
repudiated  by  the  U  8  Dept  of  State  His  open 
advocacy  of  acqumng  Cuba  (which  would  presum- 
ably have  come  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state) 
won  him  the  hatred  of  the  ABOLITIONISTS,  whom 
he  in  turn  despised  as  impractical  troublemakers 
He  was  nominated  as  a  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  presidency  m  1856,  with  John  C  BRRCKIN- 
BIDGK  as  his  running  mate,  and  he  won  the  election 
over  John  C  Fremont,  the  candidate  of  the  young 
Republican  party,  and  Millard  Fillmore,  candidate 
of  the  Whig  and  Know-Nothing  parties  Buchanan 
did  not  have  the  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  and 
his  moderate-  views  were  disliked  and  mistrusted 
by  extremists  both  m  the  North  and  in  the  South 
Though  he  attempted  to  keep  the  "sacred  balance" 
between  prodavery  and  antislavery  factions,  in  his 
administration  the  United  States  plunged  down 
through  conflict  toward  the  armed  strife  of  the 
Civil  War.  Buchanan,  who  disapproved  of  slavery 
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M  morally  wrong,  felt  that  under  the  Constitution 
aUvery  had  to  be  protected  where  it  was  established 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  new  territory  should 
decide  whether  that  territory  should  be  free  or 
•lave.  He  angered  many  in  the  North  by  renewed 
efforts  to  purchase  Cuba  and  by  favoring  the  pro- 
slavery  Leoompton  Constitution  in  KANSAS  As 
his  administration  drew  to  a  close,  after  the  election 
(1860)  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  succeed  him  as 
President,  Buchanan  was  faced  with  the  secession 
of  the  Southern  states  Very  learned  in  constitu- 
tional law,  he  maintained  that  no  state  had  the 
right  to  secede  but  he  held,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
he  had  no  power  to  coerce  the  erring  states  He 
believed  that  the  Federal  government  was  author- 
ised to  use  force  only  in  protecting  Federal  property 
and  m  collecting  customs  Therefore  the  question 
of  the  Federal  forte  m  Southern  states  became  of 
great  importance  Buchanan  tried  desperately  to 
keep  peace  and  promised  South  Carolina  Congress- 
men that  no  hostile  moves  would  be  made  as  long 
as  negotiations  were  m  progress  When  Major 
Robert  Anderson  moved  U  8  troops  from  Fort 
Motiltne  to  Fort  Sumter,  there  was  an  outcry  from 
South  Carolina  that  the  President's  promise  had 
been  broken  Buchanan  defended  Anderson  but, 
reluctant  to  act,  sent  supplies  to  Fort  Sumter  only 
belatedly  He  was  battered  with  criticism  from 
North  and  South,  and  shortly  after  his  administra- 
tion ended,  gunfire  at  Fort  Sumter  commenced  the 
war  All  Buchanan's  efforts  were  lost  Many  re- 
cent historians  consider  Buchanan's  constitutional 
views  as  sound,  and  all  admire  his  sincerity  and  his 
valiant  efforts  for  peace  The  home  outside  Lan- 
caster, "Wheatland,"  occupied  by  Buchanan  and 
by  his  niece,  Harriet  Lane,  who  was  also  his  White 
House  hostess,  was  made  a  public  shrine  m  1937 
John  Bassett  Moore  edited  his  works  (12  vols  , 
1909-11)  See  biography  by  G  T  Curtis  (1883). 

Buchanan,  Robert  Williams,  1841-1901,  English 
novelist,  poet,  and  dramatist,  b  Staffordshire,  edu- 
cated in  Glasgow  Although  his  London  Poems 
(1866)  established  his  reputation,  much  of  his  best 
work  was  in  the  Celtic  vein  of  North  Coast 
Forma  (1868)  In  1871  ho  attacked  tho  preciosity 
of  the  Pre-Raphaehtes  m  an  article,  "The  Fleshly 
School  of  Poetry,"  but  was  later  reconciled  to  Dan- 
te Gabnel  Rossetti  Of  Buchanan's  many  success- 
ful plays,  several  were  dramatizations  of  his  novels, 
such  as  The  Shadow  of  the  Sword  (1876) 

Buchanan.  1  City  (pop  4,056),  SW  Mich  ,  near  the 
Ind  line,  platted  18)7,  me  as  a  village  1863,  aa  a 
city  1929  Automobile  parts  are  made  here  Nu- 
merous Indian  village  Rites  and  mounds  are  near  by 
*  Village  (pop  1,000),  SE  N  Y  ,  in  Westchester  co  , 
neai  Peekekill,  me  1928 

Buchani,  town  (1945  pop  1,399),  N  F  ,  m  the  inte- 
i  lor,  W  of  Gi  and  Falls  It  has  a  large  mine  yielding 
lead,  silver,  zinc,  and  coppei 

Bucharest  (boo'kurPst,  bu'-),  Rumanian  Bucuresti 
(bcJokdfirftsht'),  city  (pop  886,110,  with  subwbs 
1,041,807),  capital  and  largest  city  of  Rumania,  in 
Walaehia,  on  the  Dambovita,  a  tributary  of  the 
Danube  It  is  the  chief  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing center  of  Rumania  and  tho  seat  of  the  pa- 
triarch of  the  Rumanian  Orthodox  Church  It  has 
a  university,  founded  in  1864,  and  several  acade- 
mies and  scientific  institutes  Of  obscure  origin, 
the  citv  rose  to  importance  in  the  14th  cent  ,  when 
it  became  a  residence  of  the  Walaolnan  princes  It 
became  the  capital  of  Walachia  in  the  19th  cent 
only  Bucharest  was  occupied  (1916-18)  by  the 
Central  Powers  in  the  First  World  War  After 
the  Rumanian  surrender  to  the  Allies  (Aug  ,  1944) 
in  the  Second  World  War,  the  capital  was  severely 
bombed  by  German  pianos,  Russian  troops  entered 
on  Aug.  31  A  citv  of  contrasts,  Bucharest  was 
famous  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  cent  for 
its  palatial  public  buildings,  theaters,  and  hotels, 
standing  side  by  side  with  destitute  hovels,  and  for 
the  gilded  vice  that  flourished  amid  the  misery  of 
the  polyglot  populace 

Buchenwald  (bSo'khunvalt*),  forest,  Thunngia,  cen- 
tral Germany,  near  Weimar  It  was  the  site  of  a 
CONCENTRATION  CAMP  set  up  by  the  Hitler  regime 

Buchholtz,  Johannes,  1882-1940,  Danish  novelist, 
noted  for  his  stories  of  small-town  life  His  hooks 
include  Egholm's  God  (1915),  The  Sago,  of  Frank 
Dover  (1933,  Eng  tr  ,  1938),  and  Vanda  Wenzel 
(1939) 

Buchman,  Frank  Nathan  Daniel  (bdok'mun),  3878-, 
American  evangelist,  b  Pennsburg,  Pa ,  grad 
Muhlenberg  College,  1899  The  internationally 
known  movement  of  which  he  is  leader  is  variously 
called  First  Century  Christian  Fellowship,  Oxford 
Group,  Moral  Re-Armament  (often  known  as 
MRA),  and  Buchmanism  Buchman  was  ordained 
m  the  Lutheran  ministry  m  1902  He  was  in  charge 
(1905-15)  of  religious  work  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  In  1921  Buchman,  after  five  years  of  ex- 
tension lecturing  for  the  Hartford  Theological 
Foundation,  visited  England  There  he  preached 
"world-changing  through  life-changing"  among  the 
students  at  Oxford  Umv  ,  hence  the  name  Oxford 
Group.  In  1938  he  instituted  a  campaign  known 
as  Moral  Re-Armament  The  work  of  evangelism 
for  personal  and  national  spiritual  reconstruction 
is  conducted  informally  and  intimately  in  groups 


gathered  in  educational  institutions,  in  church  con- 
gregations, or  in  homes  "House  parties"  take  the 
place  of  conferences,  and  religious  experiences  are 
shared  in  personal  confessions  The  evangelists 
stress  absolute  honesty,  purity,  love,  and  unselfish- 
ness The  work  has  spread  to  more  than  50  coun- 
tries; a  world  assembly  for  Moral  Re-Armament 
was  held  m  1948  See  Buchman's  Remaking  the 
World  (1949  ed  ),  C.  I  Benson,  The  Eight  Points 
of  the  Oxford  Group  (1936);  Emil  Brunner,  The 
Church  and  the  Oxford  Group  (1937) ,  A  W  Ewter, 
Drawing-Room  Conversion  (1950) 

Buchner,  Edaard  (a'dooftrt  bookh'nur),  1860-1917, 
German  chemist  He  taught  at  Berlin,  Breslau, 
and,  from  1911,  at  Wttrsburg  He  discovered 
(1896)  that  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugars  is 
caused  by  yeast  enzymes  and  not  bv  the  cells  them- 
selves Jlymase,  part  of  the  enzyme  system  causing 
fermentation,  was  discovered  by  him  in  1903  For 
this  work  he  received  the  1907  Nobel  Pnze  m 
Chemistry. 

Buchner,  Georg  (gft'drk  btikh'nur),  1813-37,  Ger- 
man dramatic  poet  He  was  a  student  of  medicine 
and  natural  sciences  but  was  concerned  with  po- 
litical agitation  Dying  at  24,  he  left  a  powerful 
drama,  Danton's  Death  (1835),  a  comedy,  Leonce 
and  Ltna  (1879),  the  fragments  of  a  tragedy. 
Wnzzeck  (1879),  from  which  Alban  Berg  derived 
his  opera,  and  a  Novelle,  Lent  (spring],  which  is  an 
analysis  of  his  disturbed  mental  state  His  three 
plays  were  published  in  English  in  1928 

BUchner,  Ludwig  (Ifiot'vfkh),  1824-99,  German  phi- 
losopher and  physician  After  being  forced  to  leave 
his  position  as  instructor  at  Tubingen  because  of 
his  philosophical  views,  he  devoted  himself  to  medi- 
cine and  writing  His  doctrine  was  an  extreme  ma- 
terialism developed  in  protest  to  idealistic  meta- 
physics Among  his  works  were  Kraft  und  Stoff 
(1855,  Eng  tr  ,  Force  and  Matter,  1864),  Natrtr  und 
Geist  [nature  and  spirit]  (1857),  and  Darwinismus 
und  Sonalvrmns  (1894) 

Buck,  Carl  Darling,  1866-,  American  philologist,  b 
Orlando,  Maine,  grad  Yale  (B  A  ,  1886,  Ph  D  , 
1889)  He  taught  at  tho  Umv  of  Chicago  from 
1892  to  1933  His  Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Umbrtan 
(1904)  is  still  authoritative 

Buck,  Dudley,  1839-1909,  American  composer,  or- 
ganist, and  teacher,  b  Hartford,  Conn  He  was 
organist  of  various  churches  m  Hartford,  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  New  York  He  had  great  influence  on 
American  church  music,  through  his  organ  recitals, 
his  Motette  Collection  (1864),  his  technical  manual, 
Illustrations  in  Choir  Accompaniment  (1877),  and 
his  compositions,  effective  but  not  difficult,  in- 
cluding a  midnight  service  for  New  Year's  Eve, 
the  46th  Psalm,  cantatas,  and  anthems  Secular 
choral  works  include  The  Nun  of  Nidaros  (1879) 
and  King  Olaf's  Christmas  (1881),  based  on  The 
Saga  of  King  Olaf  by  Longfellow,  Scenes  from  the 
Golden  Legend  (1879),  also  from  Longfellow,  and 
two  settings  from  works  of  Washington  Irving 
He  also  composed  organ  music  and  a  symphoiuc 
overture  (1880)  to  Scott's  Marmion 

Buck,  Leffert  Lefferts,  1837-1909,  Amencan  civil 
engineer,  b  Canton,  N  Y  ,  grad  St  Lawrence 
Umv  ,  1863  He  designed  many  notable  bridges, 
including  the  Verrugas  viaduct  near  Lima,  Peru; 
two  bndges  at  Niagara  Falls,  the  Columbia  river 
railroad  bridge  at  Pasco,  Wash  ,  and  tho  Wilhams- 
burg  Bridge  in  New  York  city 

Buck,  Pearl  (Sydenstricker),  1892-,  American  novel- 
ist, b  HillKboro,  WVa,  grad.  Randolph-Macon 
Woman's  College,  1914  Until  1934  she  lived 
largely  in  China,  where  she,  her  parents,  and  her 
first  husband,  John  Lossing  Bur  k  (from  whom  she 
was  later  divorced),  were  missionaries  Her  first 
novel.  East  Wind  West  Wind  (1930),  was  followed 
by  The  Good  Earth  (1931),  which  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  The  Enle  (1936)  ami  Fightvtg  Angel  (1936) 
are  biographies  of  her  mother  and  her  father  In 
1936  she  married  Richard  .1  Walsh  Recipient  of 
the  1938  Nobel  Pnze  in  Literature,  she  has  con- 
tinued writing  novels,  such  as  The  Patriot  (1939), 
Dragon  Seed  (1942),  and  Peony  (1948)  Her  work 
has  contributed  to  racial  tolerance  and  Western 
understanding  of  Oriental  customs  and  problems 
See  biography  by  Cornelia  Spencer,  The  Exile's 
Daughter  (1944) 

bucket  shop,  primarily  an  organization  posing  as 
a  commission  brokerage  house,  dealing  in  stocks, 
gram,  cotton,  and  similar  commodities,  the  trades 
ostensibly  made  are  not  actually  executed,  and 
prices  charged  and  payments  made  are  based  only 
on  current  quoted  prices  It  is  thus  strictly  a  gam- 
bling institution  Unli  ke  reputable  firms,  the  bucket 
shop  keeps  the  total  amount  of  the  interest  it 
charges  customers  for  purchases  on  margin,  avoids 
the  cost  of  agents  or  representatives  on  the  floor  of 
the  exchange,  and  may  also  manipulate  purchase 
and  sale  prices  to  its  advantage  in  various  ways 
"Bucketing"  was  especially  prevalent  m  the  de- 
pression of  1921-22,  but  has  largely  disappeared 
with  increased  regulation  of  stock-exchange  prac- 
tices. See  8  8  Huebner,  The  Stock  Market  (1939) 

Buckeye,  town  (pop  1,305),  S  central  Am  ,  W  of 
Phoenix,  in  an  irrigated  farm  area,  me  1929 

buckeye,  any  of  several  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  genus 
Aasculus,  native  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere 


Although  the  leaves  and  seeds  are  poisonous,  the 
large,  round,  eyelike  nuts  were  used  for  food  by 
Indians  after  thorough  roosting  or  leaching  A 
buckeye  nut  is  still  earned  by  some  rural  people  as 
a  good-luck  charm  or  a  folk  cure  for  certain  ail- 
ments The  wood  is  light,  weak,  and  wft,  but  is 
used  for  many  purposes,  including  woodenwarr, 
pulp,  and  lumber  Ohio  is  called  the  Buckeye  State 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  Ohio  buckeye,  AesOulut 
glabra.  Buckeyes  usually  have  five  leaflets,  as 
distinguished  from  the  closely  related  horse  chest- 
nut, which  normally  has  seven 

Buckhannon  (buk*TiAn'un),  city  (pop  4,450),  co 
seat  of  Upshur  co.,  N  W  Va  ,  on  the  Buckhannon 
i  ivcr  and  S  of  Clarksburg,  in  a  cattle  and  mineral 
region,  settled  1770  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege (coeducational)  is  here 

Buckholdt,  Johann:  see  JOHN  OF  LEIDEN 

Buckie,  burgh  (pop  8,689),  Banffshire,  Scotland, 
on  the  south  shore  of  Moray  firth  W  of  Banff  It 
is  an  important  fishing  center,  especially  for  herring 

Buckingham,  dukes  of  (Stafford  line)  see  STAFFORD 

Buckingham,  George  Nugent  Temple  Grennlle,  1st 
marquess  of  see  GRENVILLE 

Buckingham,  George  Villiers,  1st  duke  of  (vfl'yurz 
bu'kmg-um),  1592-1628,  English  nobleman  He 
arrived  at  the  English  court  (1614)  as  James  I  was 
tiring  of  his  favorite,  Robert  Carr,  earl  of  Somerset 
Villiers  was  made  a  gentleman  of  tho  bedchamber 
(1615)  and  after  Somerset's  disgrace  rose  rapidly, 
becoming  earl  of  Buckingham  (1617),  marquees 
(1618),  and  lord  high  admiral  (1619)  In  1620  he 
married  Lady  Kathenno  Manners,  who  was  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Rutland  and  *as  inclined  to 
Roman  Catholicism  By  this  time  Buckingham 
dispensed  the  king's  patronage,  when  Parliament 
in  1621  protested  the  abuses  of  monopolies  by  his 
brothers  and  followers,  Buckingham  agreed  in  the 
censure  but  prevented  possible  punishment — a 
service  he  was  unable  to  perform  for  his  friend 
Francis  BACON  When  negotiations  dragged  for 
the  proposed  marriage  of  Charles,  pnnce  of  Wales, 
and  the  Infanta  Maria  of  Spam,  Buckingham,  who 
favored  tho  match,  went  to  Spam  with  the  prince 
incognito  There  thev  found  Spanish  demands 
impossible  to  meet,  and  on  their  return  Bucking- 
ham was  a  hero  in  England  for  having  prevented 
the  unpopular  marriage  and  was  made  a  duke  He 
promoted  war  with  Spam  and  pertuaded  James  to 
disregard  Parliament's  religious  restrictions  on  tho 
proposed  match  of  Charles  with  Henrietta  Maria, 
mster  of  Louis  XIII  of  France  In  support  of 
FREDERICK  THF  WINTER  KINO,  he  hired  Graf  von 
Mansfeld  to  head  troops  against  the  emperor  in  the 
Palatinate  m  the  Thirty  Years  War,  but  then  did 
not  sxipply  him  adequately  and  was  held  respon- 
sible for  the  expedition's  utter  failure  After  tho 
accession  of  Charles  I,  Buckingham  was  still  the 
favorite,  and  the  virtual  dictator  of  English  affairs 
Parliament  resented  his  power,  and  after  the  com- 
pleto  failure  of  an  expedition  against  Cadiz,  Buck- 
ingham was  impeached,  and  Charles  dissolved 
Parliament  to  prevent  his  trial  After  the  disas- 
trous failure  (1627)  of  Buckingham's  attempted 
relief  of  the  Huguenots  on  the  Isle  of  Re  off  La 
Rochelle,  Charles  had  to  prorogue  his  1628  Parlia- 
ment to  still  the  remonstrance  against  the  dxike 
Buckingham  was  at  Portsmouth  preparing  to  sail 
again  for  La  Roc  hello  when  he  was  killed  bv  John 
Felton,  a  discontented  naval  officer  The  romantic 
aspects  of  the  duke's  career  figure  largely  in  Alex- 
ander Dumas' s  historical  novel,  The  Three  Musket- 
eers See  biographies  byC  R  Cammoll  (1939)  and 
Hugh  Ross  Williamson  (1940) 

Buckingham,  George  Villiers,  2d  duke  of,  1628-87, 
English  courtier,  son  of  the  1st  duke  Brought  up 
with  the  royal  family  and  educated  at  Cambridge, 
he  was  a  strong  royalist  m  the  c  ivil  war  He  took 
part  in  the  royalist  rising  of  1648  ami  escaped  to 
the  Continent,  where  he  was  a  privy  councilor  of 
the  exiled  Charles  II.  He  fought  for  tho  king  in 
the  defeat  at  Worcester  (1661)  but  later  intrigues 
with  Cromwell's  government  estranged  him  from 
Charles  Buckingham's  estates  were  confiscated 
in  1651  In  1657  he  returned  to  England  and 
married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  Puritan  lord 
and  gonoral,  Thomas  FAIRFAX,  and  was  conse- 
quently imprisoned  until  1659  He  served  with 
Fairfax  against  John  Lambert  in  1660,  but  after 
the  Restoration  he  regained  the  favor  of  Charles  II 
and  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  courtiers  of  the 
reign  His  career  was  still  adventurous  and 
troubled,  disturbed  bv  his  own  quarrelsome  tem- 
per, recklessness,  and  dissoluteness  of  life  He  was 
a  member  of  the  CABAL  (1667-71),  was  furious 
when  he  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  secret  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  of  Dover  (Ib70)  with  Louis 
XIV,  and  was  even  more  offended  by  the  loss  of 
his  military  command  in  1673  Parliament  repri- 
manded him  for  his  open  liaison  with  the  countess 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  in  1674  Charles  dismissed  him 
He  opposed  the  duke  of  York  (later  James  II)  and 
joined  vigorously  m  the  cry  against  the  Catholic 
victims  of  the  Titus  Gates  plot  (though  he  had 
earlier  been  much  in  favor  of  religious  tolerance), 
but  he  managed  not  to  vote  for  exclusion  of  the 
duke  of  York  from  succession  to  the  throne  and  m 
1684  was  restored  to  favor  He  showed  the  good 
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aa  well  as  the  bad  aspects  of  the  Restoration  cour- 
tier* he  patronized  science  and  learning,  had  ex- 
quisitely refined  tastes,  and  wrote  poetry,  religious 
tracts,  and  plays  He  was  the  chief  author  of  a 
celebrated  satire  on  heroic  drama,  The  Rehearsal 
(1671,  ed  by  Montague  Summers,  1914),  directed 
in  its  later  version  against  John  Dryden  See  bi- 
ography by  Lord  Burghclere  (1003) 

Buckingham  (bu'kmgham,  lm 'king-urn),  town 
(pop  4,516),  SW  Quc  ,  on  tho  Lievre  river  and  E  of 
Ottawa. 

Buckingham  (bu'kmg-um),  municipal  borough  (pop 
3,083),  Buckinghamshire,  England  Stowe  School 
(1923),  a  public  school  for  boys,  occupies  the  seat  of 
the  former  dukes  of  Buckingham 

Buckingham  Palace  (bu'kmg-um),  London  residence 
of  British  sovereigns  ifrom  1837,  adjacent  to  St 
James's  Park  Built  (1701)  by  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham on  the  site  of  a  mulberry  grove,  it  was  pur- 
chased (1761)  bv  George  III  and  was  remodeled 
(1826)  by  IJohn  Nash,  the  eastern  facade  was 
added  by  Edward  Blore  m  1847  The  great  ball- 
room was  added  in  1856,  and  in  1913  Sir  Aston 
Webb  designed  a  new  front  The  palace  contains  a 
collo<tion  of  paintings,  including  manv  rojal  por- 
traits, bv  noted  artists  Damage  was  done  bv  air 
raids  in  1940  41  ami  bv  a  robot  bomb  in  1944 

Buckinghamshire  (bu'kTng-umshTr),  Buckingham, 
or  Bucks,  inland  county  (749  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop 
271,686,  1948  estimated  pop  372,085),  S  central 
England  The  county  town  is  Avleaburj  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Thames,  wine  h  forms  the  south- 
ern boundary,  the  Ouse,  and  the  Thame  In  tho 
southern  part  of  the  oountv  are  tho  chalky  Chiltem 
Hilla  with  their  beech  forests,  and  to  the  north  lies 
the  fertile  Vale  of  Av  lesburv  The  region  is  chieflv 
agricultural  Cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  There 
are  miscellaneous  small  manufactures  Roman  and 
pre-Roman  remain*  are  extensive,  the  ancient 
loknield  Street  and  \\athng  Street  crossed  the 
county  The  region  was  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom  of  Merc  la,  but  tho  boundaries  of  the  mod- 
ern shire  were  definitely  established  by  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  There  are  nunierouw  liter- 
ary associations  at  Stoke  Poges,  Thomas  Grav  is 
buried  in  the  countrv  <  hun  hvard  that  inspired  his 
"Elegy,"  Milton  hud  a  cottage  for  a  tune  at  Chal- 
font  St  Giles,  and  William  ('cm per  lived  for  many 
vears  at  Olnev  See  the  Victoria  Hvttory  of  liuck.- 
inghamshire  (4  vols  ,  1905-27),  Vrthur  Mee,  BucL- 
inghamshire  (1940) 

Buckland,  Francis  Trevelyan,  1826-80,  English  nat- 
uralist, son  of  William  Buckland  An  authority  on 
fish  culture,  he  was  inspec  tor  of  fisheries  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  (1807-KO)  and  installed  a  col- 
lection in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  Ho 
wrote  on  various  hranc  lies  of  natural  historv. 

BuckUnd,  William,  1784  18o«.  English  geologist 
He  was  dean  of  Westminster  from  1845  He  was 
the  first  to  note  in  England  the  action  on  roc  ks  of 
glacial  ice,  and  his  researches  did  much  to  bring 
physical  and  natural  sc  icuice  into  high  repute  He 
wrote  Reliquiae  Muiumai  (1823)  and  Geology  and 
Mineralogy  Considered  inJh  Reference  to  Vatural 
Theology  ( 1836)  Franc  is  T  Buckland  was  his  son 

Buckltnd,  town  (pop  1,527),  NW  Mans  ,  in  hills  W 
of  Greenfield,  me-  1779  Maiy  Lyon  was  born  in 
Buckland  and  taught  HC  hool  here 

Buckle,  Henry  Thomas,  1821-02,  English  historian 
He  used  his  inherited  wealth  for  wide  travel  on  the 
Continent  and  for  intensive  self-education  Con- 
temptuous of  the  hmtorv  writing  of  his  day  with  its 
intense  concern  With  politics,  wars,  and  heroes,  he 
undertook  the  breathtakmglv  ambitious  plan  of 
writing  a  history  of  civilization,  of  all  men  in  their 
relation  with  each  other  and  with  the  natural  world 
about  them  At  the  time  of  his  early  death  he  had 
completed  orilv  two  volumes  of  his  panoramic 
History  of  Civilization  in  England  (1857-61,  now 
ed  in  one  volume,  1904)  These  were  onlv  intro- 
ductory, but  they  ( aused  a  sensation,  thoroughly 
disturbing  the  dovecotes  of  the  historians  Trj  ing 
to  make  history  a  genuine  science,  Buckle  by  an 
mdui  tive  process  arrived  at  various  "laws"  of  his- 
tory. It  is  easv  to  point  out  that  these  "laws" — 
e  g  ,  the  law  of  climate,  by  which  he  demonstrated 
that  only  in  Europe  could  men  reach  high  levels 
of  civilisation — were  to  a  large  extent  onlv  ration- 
alisations of  his  own  progressive  and  liberal  views 
Yet  the  effect  that  the  book  had  in  shaping  English 
liberal  thought  was  immediate  and  huge  More 
important  still  were  its  long-range  effects  in  his- 
toriography; it  profoundly  influenced  later  scien- 
tific historians,  and  it  helped  to  fasten  attention  on 
masses  rather  than  individuals,  on  the  wide  levels 
of  all  life  rather  than  on  politic  s,  and  on  the  inter- 
relations of  man  and  nature  rather  than  man  and 
morals 

Buckley,  James  Monroe,  1836-1920,  Amonean 
Methodist  clergyman,  b  Rahwav,  N  J  For  62 
years,  beginning  in  1880,  he  was  editor  of  the 
Christian  Advocate  His  numerous  w  ntitigs  include 
a  history  of  the  Methodist  Church  (1912) 

Buckley,  town  (pop  1,170),  W  Wash  ,  near  tho 
White  River  E  of  Tacoma,  in  a  farming,  mining, 
and  lumbering  region,  settled  1888,  me  1890. 

Bucknell  University   see  LFWISBI  no,  Pa 

Bnckner,  Simon  Bohvsr,   182H-1914,  Confederate 
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general,  b.  Hart  co ,  Ky  ,  grad  West  Point,  1844 
After  serving  m  the  Mexican  War,  he  resigned  from 
the  army  (1865)  and  entered  business,  ultimately 
settling  m  Louisville  In  1860  Buckner,  fearing  war, 
prepared  and  scoured  the  passage  of  a  bill  creating 
a  large  Kentucky  militia  and,  as  inspector  general, 
trained  it  When  Kentucky  announced  its  neutral- 
ity in  May,  1861,  Buckner  stationed  the  troops  to 
prevent  invasion  and  unsuccessfully  tried  to  get 
Lincoln  to  recognize  the  neutrality  declaration 
The  legislature  became  stiongly  Unionist  and  as- 
sumed control  of  tho  state's  military  affairs,  so 
Buckner  icsigned  and  in  Sept  ,  1861,  was  com- 
missioned a  Confederate  brigadici  general  At  Fort 
DONELMON  (Feb.  1862),  ho  surrendered  to  Grant 
and  was  taken  pnsonei  Soon  exchanged  and  pro- 
moted major  general,  he  commanded  a  division  in 
Bragg's  invasion  of  Kentucky  and  fought  at  Peiry- 
ville  (Oct ,  1862)  He  fortified  Mobile  (Dec  ,  1862- 
Apnl,  1863),  commanded  the  Dept  of  East  Ten- 
nessee (May- Aug.  18tH),  fought  around  Chatta- 
nooga (Sept  ,  186  J),  and  from  1864  until  tho  end  of 
the  war  commanded  in  Louisiana  Returning  to 
Kentucky  in  1868,  Bucknei  became  editor  of  tho 
Louisville  Conner  and  was  latci  governor  of  the 
state  (1887-91)  See  biography  by  Arndt  M  Stick- 
les (1940) 

Bucks,  England   see  BncKiNcm  \MSHIRK 

Bucksport,  town  (pop  2,927),  S  Maine,  on  the  Po- 
nobscot  below  Bangor,  settled  1702,  me  1792 
Bucksport  grew  as  a  port  The  Old  Jed  Piouty 
Tavern  dates  from  1804  The  Bntish  burned  part 
of  Bucksport  in  1779  and  again  in  tho  War  of  1812 
A  large  paper  mill  was  built  m  1930  The  granite 
walls  of  Fort  Knox  (1846)  are  across  the  river 

buckthorn,  name  for  shrubs  and  small  trees  of  tho 
genus  Rhamnus  They  are  often  thorriv,  and  some 
spec  les  are  evergreen  The  common  but  kthorn  (R 
cathartua)  is  a  hedge  plant  native  to  Europe  and 
Asia  hut  naturalized  in  E  North  America  It  has 
medic  mal  properties  and  v  lelds  a  vellow  dve  C\H- 
C\KA  MVC.KADA  is  obtained  from  R  pnrahwna,  a 
Western  buckthorn  Coffee  berrv,  Indian  « herrv, 
redborrv,  and  Avignon  beiry  <iro  other  name'*  for 
some  spec  ies  of  Rhamnu* 

buckwheat,  tendei  annual  plant  (Fngojwrum  escn- 
lentiitn),  native  to  Asia  and  grown  in  Eui  ope  from 
tho  Middle  Ages  for  its  three-cornel  ed  fruit  Buck- 
wheat m  used  as  a  feed  foi  poultry  and  stock  and  HS 
forage  for  bees  It,  makes  a  good  cleaning  crop  for 
hard  and  weedv  lands  In  the  United  States  buck- 
wheat flour  is  used  for  pancakes  Three  v  aneties  of 
the  grain  common  in  the  United  States  nio  the 
Japanese,  Silver  Hull,  and  common  giay  Tartar- 
ian buckwheat  is  a  related  species 

bucolics  (bfikol'iks)  [Gr  ,*=  belonging  to  tho  herds- 
man's hfo|,  PASTOR* i,  poems,  from  which  bucolics 
are  not  really  distinguishable  bv  definition  The 
name  was  used  of  tho  Eclogues  of  VFUCIIL,  modeled 
after  the  fdylln  of  THKCK-RITUS 

Bucyrus  (husi'rus).  city  (pop  9,727),  co  sent  of 
Crawford  oo  ,  N  central  Ohio,  on  tho  Sandusky 
river  and  NE  of  Marion,  settled  1819,  laid  out 
1822  It  is  u  trade  and  industrial  center  and  has 
varied  manufactures,  including  lughw  ay-eonsti  uc- 
tion  machinery  and  copper  kettles 

hud,  m  tho  lower  plants  and  animals  a  protuberance 
from  which  a  new  organism  develops,  m  seed  plants, 
u  growing  point  containing  the  rudiments  of  flowers, 
of  leaves  and  shoots,  or  of  all  three  Most  trees  and 
shrubs  of  colder  climates  have  bud  scales  which 
protect  tho  tender  young  bud  The  buds  of  each 
species  of  treo  arc  nearly  always  characteristic- 
enough  to  provide  a  means  of  identification  in  tho 
winter,  particularly  those  at  the  tips  of  the  branches, 
called  terminal  buds  Buds  are  utilized  in  bud 
grafting  or  BUDDIVO  and  in  propagating  by  a  CUT- 
TING— it  is  a  bud  which  grows  into  the  new  plant 
The  "eyes"  of  an  Irish  potato  are  undeveloped  buds 
and  from  them  practically  all  food  potato  plants 
have  boon  grown 

Budseus    sec  Bn>&,  GUILLAUME 

Budapest  (boo'dupe'st"),  city  (pop  1,164,963),  N 
central  Hungary,  the  national  capital,  on  both  banks 
of  tho  Danube  It  was  formed  in  1873  by  the  union 
ofBuda(Ger  Oftri)  and  Obuda  (Hung  Okuda,  Ger 
Alt-Ofen)  on  the  right  bank  with  Pest  on  the  left 
bank  The  Roman  capital  of  Lower  Pannorua, 
Aqumcum,  was  near  tho  modern  Obuda,  and  Pest 
developed  about  another  Roman  town  Both  cities 
were  destroyed  bv  Mongols  in  1241,  but  in  tho  13th 
cent  King  Bela  IV  built  a  fortress  (Buda)  on  a  hill 
here,  and  in  the  14th  rent  Emperor  Sigismund 
built  a  palace  for  the  Hungarian  rulers  Under 
MATTHIAS  CORVINUS,  Buda  was  an  intellectual  c  en- 
ter of  Central  Europe  Buda  and  Pest  fell  in  1541 
to  the  Turks,  who  held  them  until  1686,  when 
Charles  V  of  Lorraine  conquered  them  for  the 
Hapsburga  Because  they  had  lost  most  of  the 
original  population  they  were  resettled,  Pest  with 
Serbs,  Buda  with  Germans  Buda,  a  free  royal 
town  after  1703.  had  a  renaissance  under  Maria 
Theresa,  who  built  a  royal  palace  and  in  1777  trans- 
ferred to  Buda  the  university  founded  in  1635  by 
Peter  Pasmanv  at  Nagyzombat  The  university 
was  moved  in  1784  to  Peat,  which  m  the  19th  cent, 
throve  with  commerce  and  was,  after  tho  flood  of 
1838,  rebuilt  on  modern  lines  Buda  became  the 


residential  sector  Tho  united  city  was  by  1017  the 
leading  center  of  grain  trade  and  flour  milling  in 
Europe,  already  ringed  by  industrial  suburbs  After 
the  First  World  War,  industries  increased,  notably 
in  machines,  chemicals,  and  textiles  Budapest  was 
not  only  a  metropolis  but  a  beautiful  city  famed  for 
its  literary,  theatrical,  and  musical  life,  it  attracted 
tourists  by  its  mineral  springs,  its  historic  buildings, 
and  its  parks,  notably  the  large  municipal  park  and 
the  show  place  of  Margaret  Island  (Hung  Mar  git 
Snget),  in  the  Danube,  where  St  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Bela  IV,  had  lived  in  a  convent  Budapest 
suffered  greatlv  in  the  Second  World  War  Hitler- 
lan  German  domination  reduced  the  number  of 
Jews  from  200,000  to  c  1 16,000  Later  air  raids  and 
a  14-week  siege  by  the  Russians  wrought  devasta- 
tion Almost  70  percent  of  Buda  was  destrov  od  or 
hoavily  damaged,  including  the  royal  palace  and 
tho  Romanesque  Coronation  Church  All  seven 
bridges  between  Buda  and  Pest  were  struck,  includ- 
ing the  Szeohenvi  suspension  bridge  (built  1840- 
49)  In  Pest  the  Corso  (promenade)  along  the 
Danube  was  damaged  and  tho  buildings  in  Calvin 
Square  and  the  art  gallery  in  tho  munic  ipal  park 
were  destroyed 

Budaun  (hudoun'),  town  (pop  52,077),  W  central 
United  Provs  ,  India  It  was  an  impoitant  north- 
ern military  post  under  tho  Mogul  empire  Tho 
Great  Mosque  (the  Jama  Masjid)  heio  dates  from 
1223  There  is  much  trade  in  grain 

Buddha  (IxJo'du)  [Sansknt,<-tho  enlightened  one], 
usual  title  given  to  tho  Indian  religious  loader  who 
founded  BUDDHISM  Tho  storv  of  his  life  is  mcrust- 
ed  with  legend,  but  it  is  generally  said  that  he  was 
born  c  563  B  C  and  died  in  48,i  B  C  He  was  of 
noble  faimlv  of  the  Kshatrvia  caste,  son  of  a  wealthy 
rulor  of  a  territory  north  of  the  present  Benares, 
near  Nepal  His  famih  name  was  Gautama  (or 
Gotania),  his  given  name  Siddhartha  Ho  led  n 
sheltered  life  of  ease  and  had  married  and  fathered 
a  son  before,  at  the  age  of  29,  he  learned  of  human 
nuserv  Renouncing  his  luxury  he  bee  amo  a  hermit 
and  a  wanderer  Under  a  bo  troo  (i  o  ,  a  pipal  tree) 
at  Buddh  Gava  he  was  rewarded  for  his  holv  ascet- 
ic ism  by  "tho  great  enlightenment"  Thore  ho 
learned  the  principles  cm  which  Buddhism  is  based 
He  became  a  teacher,  gathered  disciples,  who  wero 
tho  first  Buddhist  monks,  and  spread  the  results  of 
his  vision  abroad  His  old  ago  is  said  to  have  been 
disturbed  bv  a  quarrel  with  his  cousin  Devadatta, 
which  he  surmounted  by  the  holv  detachment 
which  had  caused  him  to  be  called  Bhagava  [San- 
skrit, =  lord|.  Tathagata  [Sansknt,  =  ho  who  has 
comc|,  and  the  Buddha  Near  the  spot  traditional- 
ly called  his  birthplace  a  commemorative  stole  was 
found  m  1896,  and  an  urn  was  found  in  1898  Both 
tome  from  before  250  B  C  ,  and  the  urn  purported- 
ly contains  his  relics 

Buddh  Gsya  or  Bodh  Gaya  (both  bond'  ga'y»0. 
village,  W  cential  Bihar  state,  India  Buddha 
according  to  tradition  rcc  eu  ed  enlightenment  under 
a  pipul  tree  (bo  tree)  here  There  arc  extensive 
relics  of  Buddhist  sculpture,  dating  from  tho  8th  to 
the  12th  cent  A  D 

Buddhism  (boo'dlzrn,  bil'dlzm),  philosophy  ant] 
system  of  ethics,  one  of  tho  groat  Oriental  religions 
Todav  it  numbers  many  millions  of  adherents  in 
Ceylon,  Nepal,  China,  Japan,  Tibet  Thailand, 
Burma,  and  Indo-Chma  Buddhism  arose  from  the' 
teachings  of  tho  BUUDHA  in  India  in  tho  6th  and  5th 
cent  B  C  The  lines  of  caste  at  that  time  were  be- 
coming fixed,  agriculture  and  political  life  wero 
more  or  less  static,  and  though  Brahman  ism  was  of- 
ficially  supported,  in  the  villages  and  remote  areas 
"salvation"  religions  arose  Of  these  the  greatest 
was  Buddhism,  another  was  JAINIHM  Buddhism 
was  in  its  foundations  c  loselv  related  to  Brahman 
beliefs  (see  HINDUISM)  It  taught  that  suffering  is 
inherent  m  life  and  that  the  greatest  good  is  release 
from  life  and  suffering  The  individual  man  is  onlv 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  being,  made  up  of  parts  that 
have  always  been  existent,  and  his  death  is  tho 
separation  of  those  parts,  which  may  be  united 
again  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  (see  TRANSMIGRA- 
TION OF  SOULS)  What  happens  after  his  death  is 
determined  in  part  by  what  he  has  done  in  all  hw 
previous  existence— by  his  karma  (Sanskrit,- 
making)  Since  all  existence  is  l>ounrl  up  with  pain, 
the  ultimate  end  of  religious  man  is  to  esc  ape  into 
blissful  nonoxistenco — nirvana  (nc'rvu'nu)  [San- 
skrit, = annihilation]  Thore  are  various  stages  of 
the  approach  to  nirvana  To  attain  a  higher  stago 
one  must  live  bv  the  teachings  of  tho  Buddha.  Tho 
"four  noble  truths"  revealed  to  the  Buddha  in  "tho 
great  enlightenment"  arc  that  existence  is  suffer- 
ing, that  the  origin  of  suffering  is  desire,  that  suffer- 
ing ceases  when  desire  c  oases,  and  that  the  way  to 
attain  cessation  of  desire  is  "the  noble  eightfold 
path  "  This  "noble  eightfold  path"  comprises  right 
belief,  right  resolve  (to  renounce  sensual  pleasure, 
to  harm  no  living  creature,  and  ultimately  to  reach 
nirvana),  right  speech,  right  conduct,  right  occupa- 
tion of  living,  right  effort  (to  keep  tho  mind  free 
from  evil  and  devoted  to  good),  right  contempla- 
tion or  right-mindedness,  and  right  ecstasy  (to 
achieve  by  trancehke  meditation  selfless  contem- 
plation) The  emphasis  was  on  gentleness,  self- 
denial,  and  compassion  Under  the  Mogul  empire. 
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Buddhism  reached  a  great  height  m  India  with  the 
reigns  of  ASOKA  (3d  cent  B  O )  and  lug  son 
Mahendra,  who  introduced  Buddhism  to  Ceylon. 
It  later  was  established  in  central  Asia  but  disap- 
peared, as  it  did  in  India  proper  It  entered  China 
in  the  1st  cent  A  D  ,  and  from  China  spread 
(c  562)  to  Japan  through  Korea  In  Tibet  it  devel- 
oped into  LAMAISM  In  Cej  Ion  and  in  Burma  it  per- 
sisted m  its  purer,  simpler  form,  the  H  may  ana 
[Sanskrit, •» small  vehicle],  but  in  the  north  (no- 
tably in  China  and  Japan)  it  developed  into  the 
Mahay  ana,  [Sanskrit,- great  vehulo]  The  doctrine 
of  reincarnation  and  the  belief  that  a  holy  man 
might  by  self-sam  tih<  atton  become  a  Buddha 
made  possible  the  acceptance  of  a  number  of 
Buddhas  and  bodhisattvas  (potential  Buddhas), 
and  Northern  or  Later  Buddhism  developed  a 
whole  galaxv  of  divine  beings  and  borrowed  heavily 
from  local  religions  Many  small,  but  not  conflict- 
ing, sects  of  Buddhism  grew  up  with  hierarchical 
priesthoods  and  elaborate  monastic  ism  It  is  out  of 
this  welter  of  beliefs  that  most  of  what  we  know  as 
Buddhist  art  and  iconography  grew,  with  such 
elaborate  symbolism  as  that  of  the  lotus  The 
classic  earlv  writings  of  Buddhism  are  the  great 
works  of  PAW  LITERATURE  The  three  Pitakas 
(Sanskrit  jntaka  =  basket]  are  compilations — the 
Suttajntaka,  parables,  sermons,  and  discourses  of 
the  Buddha,  written  down,  according  to  tradition, 
h\  the  Buddha's  disciple  Ananda,  the  Vinayapi- 
iaka,  monastic  rules,  with  an  ac  count  of  their  formu- 
lation, and  the  Abhidhammapitaka,  commentaries 
on  doc  trine  The  jatakas  are  also  m  Pali,  and  there 
ure  other  important  works  in  the  large  body  of 
Buddhist  si  npturoH  including  the  Dhamtnapada  (a 
w>it  of  abstract  of  the  Pitakas)  and  the  Avadana 
(stories  to  illustrate  karma)  The  writings  of  North- 
ern Buddhism  arc  mainly  in  Sanskrit  The  story  ol 
Buddha  (  ame  to  the  medieval  West  dimly  through 
the  story  of  BAHLA\M  ANI>  JOSAPHAT  See  T  W 
Rhvs  Da\  ids,  Buddhism  Its  History  ami  Literature, 
C  N  E  Ehot,  Hinduism  and  Buddhism  (i  vols  , 
1921)  and  /apanese  Buddhism  (1935),  A  B  Keith, 
Buddhist  Philosophy  in  India  and  Ceylon  (1923), 
Alice  Getty,  Gods  of  Northern  Buddhism  (2d  ed  , 
1928),  C  <V  Davids.  Outlines  of  Buddhism  (19.37), 
J  G  Jennings,  od  ,  Vedantic  Buddhism  of  the 
Buddha  (1947) 

budding,  type  of  UKXFTIMJ,  in  which  a  plant  bud  is 
insetted  under  the  bark  of  the  stock  (usually  not 
more  than  a  \  ear  old)  It  is  best  done  when  the  bark 
will  peel  easilv  and  the  buds  are  mature,  as  in 
spring,  late  summer,  or  early  autumn  Budding  is 
a  common  means  of  propagating  roses  and  most 
fruit  trees  in  nurseries 

Bud6,  Gwllaume  (gi-vom'buda').  1467-1540,  French 
scholar,  known  also  by  the  Latinized  form  of  his 
name,  Budaeus  (budc'us)  One  of  the  greatest  of 
humanibts  and  one  of  the  greatest  French  scholars 
of  .ill  time,  ho  was  a  towering  figure  of  the  Renais- 
sance He  was  secretary  to  Francis  J,  was  busy 
about  ro\al  affairs,  and  persuaded  the*  king  to 
found  the  COLLEGE  DE  FRANC*  His  commentaries 
on  the  Pandects  virtually  introduced  textual  cnti- 
c  ism  in  the  study  of  Roman  law  His  treatises  on 
linguistics  helped  to  establish  the  discipline  of 
philology  Ho  translated  and  commented  on  Greek 
literatuie  and  fostered  the  revival  of  Greek  learn- 
ing in  France  Bude's  voluminous  writings  also 
dealt  with  Greek  and  Roman  numismatics,  with 
political  and  economic  theories,  and  with  various 
other  subjects 

Bude  (bud),  town  (pop  1,207),  SW  Miss  ,  ESE  of 
Natchez  and  on  the  Homoehitto,  xn  a  timber  area, 
me  1912 

Budejovice,  Czechoslovakia   soe  BUDWEIS 

Budenny,  Semyon  Mikhailovich  (boodfcn'P,  Rus 
sfmvon'  mekhl'luvlch  boodyo'ne),  1883-,  Russian 
general  A  Don  Cossack  and  a  sergeant  in  the 
tsarist  army,  he  joined  the  Communist  party  in 
1919,  organized  the  Red  Cavalry,  and  won  dashing 
victories  over  the  e  ounterrevolutiomsts  in  the  civil 
war  Made  a  marshal,  he  held  a  command  in  the 
war  agamut  Finland  (1940)  In  the  Seeond  World 
War  he  commanded  (July-Oct  ,  1941)  in  the  south 
against  the  Germans,  was  severely  defeated  at 
Kiev,  and  was  shifted  to  the  rear  to  train  new 
armies 

Bude-Stratton  (hud'-),  urban  district  (1931  pop 
3,836,  1943  estimated  pop  5,698),  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land Stratton  village,  with  a  14th-c  entury  church, 
is  near  the  scene  of  a  parliamentarian  defeat  in  the 
Puiitan  Revolution 

Budge,  Sir  Ernest  Alfred  Wallis,  1857-1934,  English 
archaeologist,  an  authority  on  ancient  Egypt  and 
Assyna  He  was  keeper  (1893-1924)  ot  Egyptian 
and  Assynan  antiquities  at  the  British  Museum 

Budge,  John  Donald  (Don  Budge),  191 5-,  American 
tennis  player,  b  Oakland,  Calif  He  was  the 
American  and  British  champion  (1937-38)  and  a 
member  of  the  US  team  that  won  (1937)  the 
Davis  Cup  from  Great  Britain  In  1938  he  scored 
the  "grand  slam"  of  tennis  by  winning  the  Ameri- 
can, Australian,  French,  and  British  singles  cham- 
pionships. He  turned  professional  in  1939  He 
wrote  How  Lawn  Tenntt  Is  Played  (1937)  and  On 
Tennis  (1939) 

Budgell,  Euttace  (buj'|),  1086-1737,  English  essay- 
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ist  and  pamphleteer  He  was  a  cousin  of  Addison, 
through  whose  aid  he  obtained  several  public  offices 
Budgell  contributed  to  tho  Tatter,  the  Spectator,  the 
Guardian,  and  afterwards  the  CrafUman  He  lost  a 
fortune  in  the  collapse  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  and 
later  was  accused  of  forging  a  will  He  is  mentioned 
m  Pope's  Dunaad. 

budget,  inclusive  list  of  proposed  expenditures  and 
expected  receipts  of  any  person,  enterprise,  or  gov- 
ernment, for  a  definite  period,  usually  one  year 
Budget  estimates  are  based  on  the  expenditures 
and  receipts  of  a  similar  previous  period,  modified 
by  anv  expec  ted  changes  The  governmental  budg- 
et originated  in  England  In  the  Imited  States, 
the  President  annually  submits  to  Congress  a  budg- 
et which  shows  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  at 
the  end  of  the  last  completed  fiscal  >ear,  its  esti- 
mated condition  at  the  end  of  the  cunent  fiscal 
vear,  and  its  estimated  condition  at  the  end  of  the 
ensuing  jear  if  the  budget  proposals  are  earned 
out,  the  revenues  and  expenditures  during  the 
last  completed  year  and  the  estimates  thereof  for 
the  current  year,  recommendations  of  provisions 
for  meeting  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  anv  other  data  considered  help- 
ful to  Congress  in  its  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment's financial  policy  No  other  administrative 
officer  is  allowed  to  make  revenue  recommenda- 
tions unless  asked  to  do  so  by  Congress  or  one  of  its 
houses  To  help  the  President,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  was  created  (1921),  under  the  Treasury 
Dopt ,  to  receive,  compile,  and  criticize  estimates 
of  expenditure  needs  submitted  by  tho  various  gov- 
ernmental services  and  to  study  in  detail  all  govern- 
ment services  and  recommend  to  the  President  any 
changes  therein  that  will  increase  their  economy 
and  efficiency  The  buieau  was  transferred  m  1919 
to  the  executive  office  of  the  President  All  the 
states  have  some  form  of  budget  system  See 
A  E  Buck,  Public  Budgeting  (1929),  F  A  Bland, 
Budget  Control  (4th  ed  ,  194(5) 

Budweis  (bud'wls,  Ger  boot 'vis),  Czech  Ceskt  Bu- 
dfjoviee  (cheVke"  bdo'dycyrtvltsc''),  eity  (pop 
W.194),  SW  Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia,  on  the 
Moldau  Beer  is  its  best-known  product,  but  its 
penc  ils  and  enamelwaro  are  economically  more  im- 
portant Founded  in  tho  13th  cent ,  Budweis  has 
kept  its  old  inner  eit>,  with  an  arcaded  square,  as 
well  as  an  old  castle 

Buel,  Jesse  (hd'ul),  1778-1839,  American  journalist 
and  agriculturist,  b  Coventry,  Conn  Ho  published 
the  Kingston  Plebeian  (1803  13)  and  the  Albany 
Argus  (1813  20)  He  wrote  tirelessly  on  agricul- 
ture, in  his  newspapers,  in  his  reports  as  secretary 
of  the  state  board  of  agriculture,  and,  after  1834,  a« 
editor  of  the  Cultivator,  one  of  the  earliest  farm 
journals  to  become  widely  popular  In  the  sandv 
land  near  Alban\  after  1821  he  developed  bv  scien- 
tific practices  a  model  farm  whic  h  yielded  him  largo 
financial  returns  He  served  several  terms  in  the 
legislature,  where  he  worked  for  a  state  agricultural 
school  He  was  defeated  for  governor  by  William 
L  Marc  v  in  1836  His  Farmer's  Companion  (1847), 
passed  through  niany^  editions  See  Jesse  Buel, 
Agricultural  Reformer  titleitions  from  His  Writings 
(ed  byH  J  Carman,  1947) 

Buell,  Abel  (bQ'ul),  1742-1822,  American  silver- 
smith, engravei,  and  t>pe  founder,  b  Killmgworth, 
Conn  He  engraved  a  number  of  maps,  including 
maps  of  the  Florida  c  oast  and  a  large  w  all  map  of 
the  United  States,  the  first  produced  in  America 
after  the  Treaty  of  Pans  in  1783  He  experimented 
in  tvpe  founding,  cast  the  first  font  of  native-made 
American  tvpe  (I7u9),  and  later  supplied  t\pe  to 
Connecticut  printers  He  invented  machinery  for 
cutting  and  polishing  precious  stones,  invented  a 
machine  for  coining  nionev  and  for  a  period  pro- 
duced copper  coins  for  the  state,  established  in 
1796,  at  New  Haven,  one  of  tho  first  cotton  mills 
in  the  country,  which,  however,  soon  failed,  and 
was  interested  m  many  other  projects  All  this 
time  he  was  producing  silver  and  jewelry  See  L 
C  Wroth,  Abel  Buell  of  Connecticut  (1926) 

Buell.  Don  Carlos,  1818-98,  Union  geneial  m  the 
Civil  War,  b  near  Marietta,  Ohio,  grad  West 
Point,  1841  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
ho  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Senunole  and 
Mexican  wars  Buell  was  appointed  brigadier  gen- 
oral  of  volunteeis  (May,  1861),  helped  to  organize 
tho  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Dept  of  the  Ohio  (Nov  ,  1861)  When 
Grant  moved  up  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland 
rivers,  Buell  supported  him  by  marching  on  Bowl- 
ing Green,  and  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  he 
pursued  the  leti eating  Confederates  to  Nashville 
In  March,  1862,  he  was  placed  under  Gen  H  W 
Hal  lock  and  made  majoi  general,  commanding  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio  Halleek  ordered  him  to  advance 
on  Savannah,  Toiin  ,  and  Buell  came  up  just  in 
time  to  save  the  day  at  SHILOH  After  accompany- 
ing Halleek  to  Counth,  he  was  ordered  to  proceed 
with  four  divisions  to  Chattanooga,  but  Braxton 
BRAOO  reached  there  before  him  When  Buell  con- 
centrated his  f  01  cos  at  Murf  reesboro,  Bragg  marched 
around  his  left  and  headed  for  Louisville  Buell's 
rapid  marching  and  Bragg's  delay  enabled  the 
Union  general  to  reach  Louisville  first  He  fought 
Bragg  at  PERRTVILLE  on  Oct  8,  1862,  and  on  the 
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next  day  the  Confederates  letreated  from  Ken- 
tucky Buell  advanced  to  Nashville,  but  the  ad- 
ministration, dissatisfied  with  his  campaign,  re- 
moved him  in  favor  of  Gen  W  S  ROSECRANS  A 
military  investigation  was  held  (Nov  ,  1862-May, 
1863),  and,  after  a  year,  Buell  was  discharged  as 
major  general  of  volunteers  He  thereupon  resigned 
his  regular  commission  and  wit  hdrew  from  the  war 
See  James  B  Fry,  The  Army  under  Buell  (1886) 
Buenaventura  (bwa"navantoo'ra),  city  (pop 
14,515),  W  Colombia,  a  port  on  the  Pacific- 
Founded  c  1640,  it  was  burned  by  the  Indians  at 
the  end  of  the  10th  cent  The  present  port  011 
Case  ajal  Island  in  Buenaventura  Bav  was  more  re- 
centlj  nettled  It  is  the  port  of  the  Cauca  valle3 , 
and  suuc  the  completion  (1914)  of  the  railroad  to 
CALI  and  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  it  has 
become  increasingly  important,  exporting  coffee, 
platinum,  gold,  and  hides 

Buena  Vista  (bwa'n'i  ve'sta),  locality  ju-st  S  of  Sal- 
tillo,  Coahuila,  where  a  battle  of  the  Mexican  War 
was  fought,  Fob  22-23.  1847  Gen  Zachary  TAY- 
LOR, disobev  ing  orders  from  the  U  S  government, 
had  advanced  here  Santa  Anna,  having  gathered 
a  Mexican  army,  came  north  by  heroic  marches 
and,  attac  king  Taylor's  forces  funoush  ,  outflanked 
them  The  fighting  was  hard  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  day  seemed  a  drawn  battle,  but  on  the  night 
of  freb  23  the  Mexican  army  withdrew,  leaving 
Taylor  in  control  of  tho  north  of  Mexico  Among 
the  U  S  oflic  ers  Gen  John  E  Wool  distinguished 
himself  by  hin  command  at  Bueua  Vista 
Buena  Vista  (bu'nu  vls'tu)  1  City  (pop  1,161),  co 
seat  of  Marion  co  ,  W  Ga  .  SE  of  Columbus,  in  a 
farm  and  lumber  area,  settled  1830  2  Citv  (pop 
4,336),  western  Va  ,  in  the  Blue  Ridge  E  of  Lexing- 
ton, founded  1889,  me-  1891  It  has  silk  and  paper 
mills  and  bnc  k  kilns  A  girls'  junior  college  is  here 
Buena  Vista  is  at  the  edge  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton National  1  orest 

Buen  Ayre,  Dutc  h  West  Inches  see  CURACAO 
Buenos  Aires  (bwa'nu<*  I'rez,  a'rez,  Span  bwa'nds 
1'ias),  citv  (pop  3,000,371),  capital  of  Argentina, 
in  the  federal  district,  N  \rgentma,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  The  largest  city  of 
Latin  Amenta,  Buenos  Aires  is  the  c  hief  port  and 
tho  financial,  industrial,  and  social  center  of  the 
republic,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  PAMPA,  it  is 
also  the  distributing  c  enter  for  that  vast  region  A 
c-itj  of  great  wealth,  it  is  modern  and  well  built, 
with  spac  lous  parks,  excellent  buildings,  and  some 
fine  streets,  sue  h  as  the  Avenida  de  Mayo  Among 
the  numerous  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 
institutions  arc  the  T'mv  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the 
National  Library  Buenos  Aires  was  first  founded 
in  1536  b\  Pedro  de  MKNDO/A,  but  the  settlement 
was  abandoned  in  1541  by  order  of  Domingo  Mar- 
tinez de  IRUA,  the  colonists  moving  to  Asuncion 
A  permanent  settlement  was  planted  in  1680  by 
Juan  de  GutAV,  but  it  did  not  become  of  para- 
mount impoitance  until  the  latter  part  of  the  colo- 
nial IMTIOCJ  The  growth  of  Buenos  Aires,  however, 
was  greatly  enhanc  ed  by  the  development  of  trade, 
much  of  it  contraband  In  1617,  at  the  instance 
of  llernando  Aiu\s  DK  SAVXLDKA,  the  province  of 
Buenos  Aires  or  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  separated 
from  fhe  administration  of  Asuncion,  with  Buenos 
Aires  as  the  seat  of  the  new  piov  me  ml  government 
It  became  the  capital  of  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  in  1776  and  shortly  afterward  was  made 
an  open  port  by  Charles  III  From  that  time  on 
it  had  the  hegemony  of  S  South  \rnenca  In  1806 
the  city  was  captured  by  British  troops  and  was  re- 
captured by  Jac  ques  de  LJNII-  HS,  in  1807  a  second 
British  attac  k  was  repulsed  The  British  invasion 
was  sigmfic  ant  in  its  effee-t  on  the  peoples  of  Buenos 
Aires,  it  helped  to  prepare  tho  way  for  the  revolt 
against  Spam,  in  which  Buenos  Aires  played  an 
important  part  In  Maj  ,  1810,  the  calnldo  deposed 
the  viceroy  and  established  a  junta  The  winning 
of  independence  was  followed  by  a  period  of  con- 
fusion and  strife  in  Argentina  The  Unitarians, 
strongest  in  Buenos  Aires  prov  ,  advocated  a  c  eu- 
trahzed  government  dominated  by  the  cit>  of 
Buenos  Aires,  the  federalists  supported  provincial 
autonomy  and  resented  the  economic  and  political 
dominance  of  the  city  and  the  province  of  Buenos 
Aires  over  the  other  prov  inces.  A  long  conflict  was 
waged  between  the  two  forces  The  dictator  Juan 
Manuel  de  Hosvs  ostensibly  rejec  ted  the  unitanan 
system,  but  he  maintained  the  dominance  of  Bue- 
nos A  ire's  and  in  effec  t  his  regime  was  centralists. 
Although  an  attempt  was  made  by  Justo  Jos6  de 
Urquiza  to  establish  a  federal  government,  it  was 
under  Bartolome  Mitre,  the  champion  of  the  city, 
that  national  politic  al  unity  was  finally  achieved 
The  bitterness  between  Buenos  Aires  and  the  prov- 
ince c  ontmued,  however,  until  1880,  when  the  citv 
was  detached  from  the  province  and  federalized 
The  spectacular  economic  n*e  of  Argentina  in  the 
second  half  of  the  19th  ( out  attracted  to  Buenos 
Aires  capital  and  immigration  from  all  over  the 
world.  The  improvement  of  the  harbor  and  the 
construction  of  extensive  port  facilities  aided  de- 
velopment, and  the  port  became  one  of  the  busiest 
in  the  world,  exporting  chiefly  the  Pampa  yield  — 
meat,  meat  products,  and  giam  Industry  devel- 
oped on  the  basis  of  processing  those  products — 
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meat  packing,  grain  milling,  preparation  of  dairy 
products — and  then  expanded  to  include  many 
other  plants  Not  only  are  most  of  the  industrial 
plants  of  the  nation  located  in  Buenos  Aires,  but 
the  city  also  has  trade  facilities  of  great  value  It 
developed  into  an  important  publishing  center  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  MI  Spam  The  province  of  Buenos 
Aires  (118,752  sq  mi.,  pop  4,408,373)  w  the  richest 
and  most  populous  of  Argentina  It  forms  a  part 
of  the  Pampa  and  IB  essentially  an  agricultural  and 
pastoral  country,  with  beef,  mutton,  wheat,  corn, 
flax,  oats,  and  barley  as  the  pnmipai  products 
The  capital  is  LA  PLATA,  other  important  cities 
are  Avellaneda,  Bahla  Blanta,  Chunk  oy,  Mar  del 
Plata,  and  Tandil  Dairying  is  <arned  on,  and 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown  near  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires  The  chief  industries  are  meat  pack- 
ing and  gram  milling  In  the  south  several  low 
mountain  ranges  are  an  important  source  of  granite, 
quartzite,  and  limestone 

Buer,  Germany   see  GELSENKIRCHEN 

Buffalo.  1  Village  (pop  1,605),  co  seat  of  Wright  co  , 
E  Minn  ,  WNW  of  Minneapolis,  in  a  lake  region, 
settled  c  1855,  me  1887  2  City  (pop  575,901), 
oo  seat  of  Erie  co  ,  W  N  Y  ,  on  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Niagara  river  It  is  a  port  of  entry  and  one  of  tho 
principal  Great  Lakes  ports  Joseph  Elh<  ott  laid 
out  a  village  here  for  the  HOLLAND  LAND  COMPANY 
in  1803  Almost  destroyed  by  fire  (1813)  in  the 
War  of  1812,  Buffalo  was  slow  in  rebuilding  until 
the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825,  when  it 
began  growing  rapidly  and  by  1832  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  city  Transportation  was  the  primary 
factor  in  its  early  growth,  and  it  became  one  of  the 
largest  gram-distributing  ports  in  the  United 
States  and  an  important  railioad  focus  Among 
its  many  important  industries  are  flour  milling, 
iron  and  steel  manufacture,  meat  packing,  the  pro- 
duction of  rubber,  linseed  oil,  and  gypsum  goods, 
and  the  operation  of  automotive  and  aviation 
plants  Its  educational  institutions  include  the 
Umv  of  Buffalo  (see  BUFFALO,  UNIVERSITY  OF), 
a  state  teachers  college,  Camsius  College  (Jesuit, 
mainly  for  men,  1870),  and  D'Youville  College 
(for  women)  The  Grosvenor  Library  is  an  im- 
portant reference  library  In  Delaware  Park  are 
the  Albright  Art  Gallery  and  a  zoo  Humboldt 
Park  has  a  science  museum  and  botanical  gardens 
Notable  buildings  include  the  city  hall  (1932),  the 
Prudential  Building  (1894)  designed  by  Louis  Sul- 
livan, and  the  Larkin  office  building  designed  by 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  A  state  mental  hospital  and 
a  state  institute  for  the  study  of  malignant  diseases 
are  here  Grover  Cleveland  became  mayor  of  Buf- 
falo in  1881  Here  in  1901  McKmley  was  assassi- 
nated at  the  time  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition, 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt  took  the  presidential  oath 
Millard  Fillmore's  homo  was  in  Buffalo  3  Town 
(pop  1,209),  co  seat  of  Harper  co  ,  NW  Okla  ,  in 
a  farm  and  stock-raising  area,  founded  1907,  me 
1908  4  City  (pop  2,302),  co  seat  of  Johnson  co  , 
N  Wyo  ,  88  U  of  Sheridan  and  on  Clear  Creek, 
founded  c  1879,  me  1884  Eastern  gateway  to  the 
Bighorn  National  Jhorest,  it  is  the  trade  center  for 
a  ranch,  farm,  and  resort  area  Near  by  is  the 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  home,  and  to  the  north  lies 
Lake  De  Smet 

buffalo,  name  commonly  applied  to  the  American 
BIBON,  but  correctly  restricted  to  certain  related 
oxuke  mammals  of  Asia  and  Africa  The  Asiatic 
water  Buffalo  or  Indian  buffalo  stands  5  ft  or  more 
at  the  shoulder  Its  widely  spread  horns  project 
from  the  sides  of  the  head  and  curve  backward 
For  many  centimes  it  has  been  domesticated  as  a 
draft  animal  and  as  a  source  of  milk,  but  wild  forma 
still  exist  The  anoa  or  pygmy  buffalo  is  the  wild  ox 
of  the  Celebes  The  fierce  Cape  buffalo  is  found  in 
South  Africa 

Buffalo,  University  of,  at  Buffalo,  N  Y  ,  non sec- 
tarian, private,  coeducational,  chartered  and  opened 
1846  A  medical  school  until  1886,  it  is  now  a 
general  university 

buffalo  berry,  hardy  North  American  shrub  (Shep- 
herdta  argentea),  somewhat  thorny,  having  silvery 
foliage  and,  on  the  female  plants,  profuse  yellow  or 
scarlet  berries  used  in  making  tart-flavored  jelb.es 
and  conserves  Another  species,  the  Canadian  buf- 
falo berry,  IB  thornless  with  unpalatable  fiuits 
Both  are  sometimes  cultivated  The  name  comes 
from  the  Indian  custom  of  eating  the  berries  with 
buffalo  meat 

Buffalo  Bill,  1846-1917,  American  plainsman,  scout, 
and  showman,  b  near  Davenport,  Iowa.  His  real 
name  was  William  Frederick  Cody  His  family 
moved  (1854)  to  Kansas,  and  on  the  death  of  his 
father  (1857)  he  set  out  to  earn  the  family  living, 
working  for  supply  trains  and  a  freighting  com- 
pany. In  1859  he  went  to  the  Colorado  gold  fields, 
and  in  the  Civil  War  he  was  an  army  scout  on  the 
Western  border  His  adventures  then  and  later 
as  a  buffalo  hunter  for  railroad  construction  camps 
on  the  Great  Plains  were  the  bams  for  the  stories 
later  told  of  him  Ned  B  UNTUNE  in  1872  per- 
suaded him  to  appear  on  the  stage,  and  except  for 
a  brief  period  of  scouting  agamat  the  Sioux  in  1876, 
he  was  thereafter  connected  with  show  business. 
In  1883  he  organised  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West 
Show,  and  he  toured  with  it  over  America  and 
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Europe  for  many  years.  It  was  imitated  by  many 
other  wild  West  snows.  Wyoming  granted  him  a 
stock  ranch,  on  which  the  town  of  Cody  was  laid 
out.  He  died  in  Denver  and  was  buried  on  Look- 
out Mt  near  Golden,  Colo.  The  exploits  attrib- 
uted to  htm  in  the  dime  novels  of  Bunthne  and 


Prentice  Ingraham  are  only  slightly  more  imagina- 
tive than  his  own  autobiography  (1920)  See  R.  J 
Walsh  and  M  S  Salsbury,  The  Making  of  Buffalo 


3),  Dan 


Hill  (1928),  biography  by  b  8  Garst  (1948) 
Muller,  My  Life  wvth,  Buffalo  BtU  (1948) 

buffalo  bur,  straggly,  prickly  weed  (Solanum  roatra- 
tuni),  i  elated  to  the  potato  and  once  serving  as  tho 
food  of  the  COLORADO  POTATO  BEETLE  before  the 
advent  of  the  cultivated  potato  in  its  vicinity  The 
plant,  an  annual,  bears  yellow  flowers  and  bur  like 
fruits  It  is  sometimes  called  SANDBUR. 

buffalo  clover  see  BLUBBONNBT 

buffalo  fish,  name  for  sevei  al  fish  of  the  sucker  family 
found  chiefly  in  tho  nvers  and  lakes  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  Although  the  flesh  is  generally  bony 
and  coarse,  the  fish  are  commercially  important  as 
food  They  are  often  3  ft  long  Included  in  the 
group  are  the  bigmouth  or  common  buffalo  fish, 
the  smallmouth  buffalo  fish,  and  the  black  or 
mongrel  buffalo  hsh 

buffalo  grass,  low  perennial  grass  (BucMoi  dacty- 
lotdei)  of  the  plains  regions,  sod  forming  and  one 
of  the  most  important  range  grasses  Other  grasses, 
such  as  grama,  arc  sometimes  called  buffalo  grass 

Buffalo  National  Park,  197  5  sq  mi ,  E  Alta  ,  neat 
Wamwright,  a  dominion  government  enclosure,  est 
1908  It  was  formerly  the  home  of  the  dominion 
government  buffalo  herd  of  more  than  5,000,  but 
the  animal  population  was  withdrawn,  chiefly 
to  Elk  Island  National  Park,  and  the  area  was  used 
largely  for  military  purposes  during  the  Second 
World  War  In  1947  the  park  was  abolished 

Buffon,  Georges  Louis  Leclerc,  comte  de  (zhdrah' 
Iwe'luklcrk'  kdt' du  bufo'),  1707-88,  French  natu- 
ralist and  author  From  1739  he  was  keeper  of  tho 
Jardiu  du  Roi  (now  the  Jardm  des  Plantos)  m 
Paris  He  devoted  his  life  to  his  monumental 
Histoin  natureUe  (44  vols  ,  1749-1804),  a  populai 
and  brilliantly  written  compendium  of  data  on 
natural  history  interspersed  with  Buffon's  own 
speculations  and  theories  (some  of  which  fore- 
shadow Darwin)  Of  tlus  work,  two  volumes — 
Throne  de  la  terre  (1749)  and  Epoqiiei  de  la  nature 
(1779)— are  of  especial  interest  Buffon's  famous 
Ditcour9  aur  le  style  was  delivered  (1753)  on  his 
reception  into  the  French  Academy 

buffoon,  see  FOOL. 

Buford,  John  (bQ'furd),  1826-63,  Union  geneial  m 
the  Civil  War,  b  Woodford  PO  ,  Ky  ,  giad  West 
Point,  1848  His  operations  m|  the  GETTYSBURG 
CAMPAIGN  were  particulai  ly  notable 

Buford,  city  (pop.  4,191),  N  Ga  ,  NE  of  Atlanta,  in 
a  farm  area,  me  1872  It  has  a  tannery,  estab- 
lished m  1873 

Bug  (boog,  bug,  Rus  book),  river,  487  mi  long, 
rising  E  of  Lvov,  flowing  north  along  the  Polish- 
Ukrainian  border  past  Brest,  then  northwestward 
through  Poland  to  join  the  Narew  It  is  largely  navi- 
gable and  ( onnected  by  c  anal  with  the  Dnieper 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Western  Bug 

Bug  or  Southern  Bug,  Rus  Yuzhny  Bug  (yoo'zhnS 
book'),  river,  620  mi  long,  m  the  Ukraine,  known 
to  the  ancients  as  Hypanis  It  rises  NW  of  Pro- 
skurov,  which  it  passes,  and  flows  SE  past  Vinnitsa, 
Pervomaisk,  and  Nikolayev  into  the  Black  Sea  It 
is  navigable  (March-Dec.)  for  65  mi.  and  is  used 
for  grain  transport 

bug,  name  applied  correctly  only  to  insects  of  tho 
order  Hemiptera  A  beakhke  structure  on  the  front 
of  the  head  is  adapted  for  piercing  and  sucking 
Those  having  wings  have  two  pairs  The  meta- 
morphosis is  gradual,  the  young  resembling  tho 
adults  when  they  hatch  f i  om  the  egg  Included  in 
the  group  are  tho  leaf  bug,  the  flower  bug,  the 
assassin  bug,  the  squash  bug,  the  bedbug,  the  water 
stnder,  the  giant  water  bug,  and  the  water  boatman 

Buganda   see  UGANDA 

Bugayev,  Boris  Nikolayevich   see  BBLY,  ANDREI 

bugbane :  see  BLACK  BNAKEROOT 

Bugeaud  de  la  Piconnene,  Thomas  Robert  (to ma' 
robeV  btizho'  du  1&  pekOnure'),  1784-1849,  marshal 
of  France,  duke  of  Isly,  general  and  adnumsti  ator 
in  Algeria  He  served  in  Napoleon's  Imperial  Guard 
and  in  1815  retired  to  devote  himself  to  scientific- 
agriculture,  but  after  the  Revolution  of  1830  he 
retui  ned  to  public  life,  becoming  a  deputy  In  1836 
he  undertook  the  pacification  of  Algena,  which 
proved  a  long  and  difficult  task.  HIM  military  skill 
finally  enabled  him  to  break  the  power  of  ABDU-L- 
KADIR  and  to  win  a  celebrated  victory  at  Isly 
(1844)  As  governor  general  of  Algeria  (1840-47), 
he  attempted  to  cooperate  with  the  Arabs  and  pro- 
mote military  colonisation  and  encouraged  large- 
scale  immigration  of  French  settlers  He  wrote  on 
subjects  of  colonial,  military,  and  economic  import 

Bugenhagen,  Johann  (yo'han  boo'gunha'gun), 
1485-58,  German  Protestant  reformer.  Born  in 
Pomerama,  he  is  sometimes  called  Dr  Pomeranus. 
An  ordained  priest,  he  was  attracted  to  the  reform 
movement  by  Martin  Luther's  writings.  In  1521 
he  went  to  Wittenberg  and  entered  upon  a  lasting 
friendship  with  Luther  and  Melanchthon;  lie  offi- 


ciated at  Luther's  marriage  and  preached  Luther's 
funeral  sermon.  He  was  Mecturer  in  the  university 
and  pastor  of  the  principal  church  in  Wittenberg 
Much  of  Bugenhagen's  attention  was  devoted  to  ec- 
clesiastical and  educational  organisation  in  Bruns- 
wick, Hamburg.  Ltlbeck,  Pomerama,  and  Denmark 
Bugenhagen  helped  Luther  in  his  translation  of  the 
Bible  Of  his  own  literary  works  the  most  impor- 
tant is  Interpreted  in  librum  Ptalmorum  (1523) 
See  biography  by  W.  M  Rut  cms  (1924). 

Bugge,  Sophug  (so'fd&H  boo'gu;,  1833-1907,  Norwe- 
gian philologist  He  made  a  notable  edition  of  the 
Old  Norse  runes,  and  his  was  tho  first  critical  edi- 
tion (1881-89,  2d  series,  1896)  of  the  poems  of 
the  Eddas 

buginvilUea:  see  BOUGAINVILLAEA 

bugle,  brass  wind  musical  instrument  consisting  of 
a  conical  tube  coiled  once  upon  itself,  capable  of 
producing  five  or  six  harmonics  It  is  usually  m  B 
flat  Its  principal  use  is  for  naval  and  military  bugle 
calls,  such  as  taps,  reveille,  and  mess,  and,  in  earlier 
times,  for  hunting  calls  In  the  19th  cent ,  key 
bugles  and  then  valve  bugles,  of  greater  compass 
than  ordinary  bugles,  were  made  The  term  buglt 
is  occasionally  used  for  a  family  of  instruments 
which  includes  tho  tuba  and  tho  ophicleide 

Buhl,  Andre  Charles:  see  BOULLE,  ANDRE  CHARLEM 

Buhl  (bul)  1  City  (pop  2,414),  S  Idaho,  near  the 
Snake  river,  W  of  Twin  Falls,  m  a  reclaimed  farm- 
ing and  dairying  area,  founded  1906,  me  1909 
In  1937  a  landslip  created  a  great  hole  near  by  2 
Village  (pop  1,600),  NE  Minn  ,  between  Virginia 
and  Hibbmg  on  the  Mesabi  iron  range 

buhrstone  (bur'-),  any  hard,  i ough-surfaced,  po- 
rous, siliceous  lock  which  can  bo  shaped  and  used 
as  a  millstone  for  grinding  cereals,  paint  pigments, 
or  other  materials.  The  finest  variety  is  a  cellular 
quarts  from  the  Tertiary  strata  near  Pans,  coarsei 
buhrstones  are  quarried  in  the  E  United  States 

building,  m  architecture,  the  practical  activities  con- 
nected with  furnishing  structural  materials  and 
assembling  them  into  a  completed  unit  conforming 
to  the  plans  and  directions  of  architect  or  engineer 
The  architect  was  not  always  distinct  from  the 
builder,  prior  to  the  18th  cent  the  two  merged  in 
the  person  of  the  "master  builder."  who  exercised 
tho  creative  as  well  as  the  practical  functions  in 
oven  the  most  complex  structures,  such  as  the 
medieval  cathedrals  Tho  history  of  building  ex- 
tends as  far  back  as  that  of  civilization  itself  Be- 
hind the  essential  need  for  shelter  has  always  been 
the  basic  factor  of  available  structural  materials, 
and  the  story  of  building  is  only  an  account  of  the 
processes,  activities,  and  techniques  developed  to 
convert  these  raw  materials  into  structures  of  maxi- 
mum utility  Where  there  have  been  facilities  for 
transporting  materials  from  a  distance  (e  g  ,  tho 
use  of  the  Nile  for  transporting  granite  blocks),  tho 
range  of  structural  possibilities  has  been  that  much 
expanded,  modern  transportation  has  all  but  elim- 
inated any  restrictions  imposed  by  remoteness  of 
materials  Primitive  building  required  practically 
no  implements  and  depended  upon  the  mere  piling 
up  of  stones  or  sun-dried  bricks  for  walla  and  tho 
weaving  of  branches  for  roofs  Tho  invention  ot 
flint  axes  permitted  the  hewing  of  stones  and  cut- 
ting of  timbers  The  later  use  of  finer  tools,  with 
the  transition  to  bronzo,  is  marked  by  the  Egyptian 
pyramids  and  temples,  while  the  coming  of  the  Iron 
Age  brought  implements  which  made  possible  tho 
fine  and  accurate  stonecuttmg  of  Hellenic  archi- 
tecture and  the  development  of  CARPENTRY  Most 
of  the  building  of  antiquity  was  based  upon  the 
trabeated  (or  column  and  beam)  method  of  con- 
struction The  Romans  adopted  and  developed  the 
systems  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Etruscans  and  the 
vaults  and  domes  of  the  East  and  added  to  these 
their  own  distinctive  materials  (such  as  concrete) 
and  numerous  mechanical  inventions  Their  struc- 
tures anticipated  the  intricacy  of  modern  building 
both  m  their  efficient  organizing  and  m  the  wide 
variety  of  materials  called  into  play  After  the  de- 
cline of  Rome  there  was  a  halt  in  the  development 
of  building  until  Western  Europe  emerged  from  the 
Dark  Ages  to  resume  construction  in  stone  GOTH- 
IC ARCHITECTURE  brought  to  the  arts  of  building  an 
amazing  vitality,  producing  masterworks  in  all  tho 
countries  of  the  West  Building  was  in  the  hands  of 
organised  guilds  of  highly  skilled  craftsmen,  who, 
with  their  slow,  conscientious  industry,  reared 
great  edifices  into  which  went  the  cooperation  and 
pnde  of  whole  communities  The  Renaissance 
epoch  chiefly  produced  architectural  and  decora- 
tive effects  in  which  the  craft  of  building  showed 
little  creative  vitality  of  its  own.  The  early  19th 
cent  ushered  in  new  materials,  and  the  middle  of 
the  century,  with  the  use  of  steam  and  electricity, 
saw  profound  changes  in  the  entire  range  of  build- 
ing Iron  was  being  used  as  a  structural  material  by 
1840,  and  the  steel  skeleton  was  first  used  in  the 
erection  of  the  10-story  building  for  the  Home  In- 
surance Company  in  Chicago  in  1883  The  first 
cement  m  the  United  States  was  manufactured  m 
1818,  and  by  1900  American  engineers  had  de- 
veloped the  technique  of  reinforced  concrete,  the 
material  which  is  tbe  distinctive  contribution  of  the 
20th  cent,  to  budding.  Each  new  invention  has 
given  birth  to  still  others,  and  there  has  been  an 
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ever4noreasing  need  to  integrate  into  an  economical 
and  perfected  system  the  many  elements  of  new 
labor  conditions,  hosts  of  new  materials,  changed 
technique,  and  insistent  demand  for  speed  of  opera- 
tion The  modern  building  is  designed  by  an  archi- 
tect who  calls  to  his  assistance  consulting  and  tech- 
nical services  for  the  various  mechanical  and  en- 
gineering factors  which  must  enter  into  it.  The 
builder  chosen  for  the  construction  work  enters,  in 
most  cases,  into  a  contract  undertaking  the  entire 
operation  at  a  fixed  cost  with  completion  of  the 
structure  assured  for  a  certain  date.  The  builders 
of  skyscrapers  and  other  enormous  contemporary 
projects  are  highly  organized  firms  which  purchase 
materials,  employ  labor,  and  control  contributing 
trades  and  services  under  one  centralized  unit, 
from  the  signing  of  the  contract  till  the  delivery  of 
the  finished  building  to  the  owner  Both  the  design 
and  the  construction  proc  esses  are  subject,  in  most 
American  communities,  to  a  variety  of  legal  or- 
dinances which  have  power  to  enfon  e  the  safety, 
sanitation,  and  stability  of  each  separate  struc  ture 
Taken  as  a  whole,  modern  building  constitutes  an 
imposing  and  vital  element  of  national  industry 
with  almost  numberless  ramifications  Now  that 
numerous  technical  problems  of  20th-century  con- 
struction have  been  solved,  the  great  problem  and 
opportunity  still  ahead  of  building  is  properly  to 
align  its  resources  with  the  vital  aspects  of  com- 
munity life  and  to  help  satiafv  such  urgent  social 
needs  as  minimum-cost  housing  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  excessive  city  congestion 

Buisson,  Ferdinand  fidouard  (fcVdenft'  adwiir' 
bttesd'),  1841-1932,  French  educator  He  studied 
at  the  Sorbonne  and  later  taught  (1866-70)  in 
.Switzerland  After  1870  he  served  in  the  depart- 
ment of  education,  first  aa  an  inspector  of  s<  hools 
and  later  as  a  director,  resigning  in  1886  to  become 
professor  of  pedagogy  at  the  Sorbonne  He  pro- 
duced the  Dtctionnaire  de  pedagogic  (1882-93) 
From  1902  to  1914  and  again  from  1919  to  1924,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  and  wan 
also  active  in  working  for  civil  rights  An  ardent 
pacifist,  he  attended  (1867)  the  first  congress  of  the 
International  Peace  League,  with  Ludwig  Quiddo 
he  received  the  1927  Nobel  Peace  Prize 

Buitenzorg  (boi'tunz6rkh)  [Dutch, -free  from  care], 
Malay  Bogor,  town  (pop  66,4  il),  on  W  Java, 
Indonesia,  S  of  Batavia  At  the  foot  of  two  vol- 
canoes, it  is  a  summer  resort,  known  chiefly  for  its 
magnificent  botanical  gardens  (Kid  out  1817)  Tea 
is  grown  in  the  surrounding  highlands,  automobile 
tires  and  textiles  are  manufactured 

Bukhara  (huku'iu),  city  (pop  50,382),  capital  of 
Bukhara  oblast,  W  Uzbek  SSR  The  namo  is  also 
spelled  Bokhara  Processing  of  karakul  and  spin- 
ning of  silk  are  among  the  industries,  and  Bokhara 
rugs  are  named  after  the  citv  Dating  from  the  early 
centuries  A  D  ,  it  was  long  capital  of  the  emirate  of 
Bukhara  and  a  center  of  Islamic  culture,  there  are 
splendid  mosques  and  palaces  dating  from  the  9th 
to  the  17th  cent  When  in  the  19th  cent  a  spur  of 
the  Trans-Caspian  RR  reached  Bukhara,  the  sta- 
tion, by  request  of  tho  emir,  was  built  at  a  distance 
(8  mi  to  the  southeast)  from  the  city  Around  the 
station  grew  New  Bukhara,  renamed  (c  1930)  Ka- 
gari  Kagan  (pop  c  10,000)  produces  cotton  tex- 
tiles and  cottonseed  oil 

Bukhara,  emirate  of,  former  state,  central  Asia,  in 
TUKKISTAN  It  boi  dored  in  the  south  on  Afghani- 
stan Ancient  Sogdiana,  tho  region  was  conquered 
(4th  cent  B  C  )  by  Alexander  the  Great,  came  un- 
der Arab  rule  (7th-9th  cent  AD),  flourished  (10th 
cent )  under  the  Samamd  princes  of  Khurasan, 
passed  (12th  cent  )  to  the  rulers  of  Khiva,  and  was 
conquered  by  Jenghiz  Khan  (1220)  and  Tamerlane 
Early  in  the  16th  cent  the  Uzbeks  occupied  the 
territory  The  rule  of  the  emirs  was  spectacularly 
cruel  and  oppressive  Russian  arms  forced  (1868) 
the  emir  to  recognize  Russian  suzerainty,  but  his 
power  remained  absolute  until  his  deposition  and 
flight  in  1920  At  first  a  Soviet  republic,  the  region 
was  divided  (1924)  among  Uzbekistan,  Tadzhiki- 
stan,  and  Turkmenistan 

Bukhari  (Mohammed  ibn  Ismail  al-Bukhari)  (boo- 
khare'),  d  870,  Arabic  scholar  and  Moslem  saint, 
b  Bukhara  He  traveled  widely  over  Moslem  lands 
and  made  a  tremendous  collection  of  the  traditional 
sayings  of  the  Prophet  It  is  regarded  m  ISLAM  as 
tho  commentary  par  excellence  and  the  law  book 
second  only  to  the  Koran 

Bukhftrin,  Nikolai  Ivanovich  (nylkull'  eva'nuvlch 
hookhft'rfln),  1888-1938,  Russian  Communist.  In 
1916  he  edited  in  New  York  the  revolutionary  paper 
Novy  Mvr  Joining  Lenin  in  the  Bolshevist  Revo- 
lution, he  became,  after  Lenin's  death,  the  chief 
party  theoretician,  member  of  the  Politburo,  and 
editor  of  Itvestta.  Implicated  by  testimony  in  the 
pubho  treason  trial  of  1936,  he  was  exonerated,  but 
he  was  arrested  m  1937,  confessed  to  counter- 
revolutionary plots  in  the  treason  tnal  of  1938,  and 
was  executed  He  wrote  and  translated  numerous 
works  on  economics  and  political  science. 

Bukki  (bttk'I)  [Heb  ,  -wasting  from  God  I.  1  De- 
scendant of  Aaron  1  Chrou.  65,51;  Ezra  7.4 
•  Danite.  Num.3422 

BukJriah  (bukl'u)  [Heb ,- wasting  from  God),  Levit*. 
1  Chron.  25.4,13. 
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BukoTina  (bfi&kuve'nu),  Rumanian  Bueonna,  re- 
gion, E  Europe,  m  W  Ukraine  and  NE  Rumania 
Traversed  by  the  Carpathians  and  by  the  upper 
Proth  and  Bereth  rivers,  it  is  heavily  forested  and 
produces  timber  as  well  as  grain  and  livestock 
Chernovtsy,  m  the  Ukraine,  is  the  chief  center 
The  population  includes  Rumanians,  Ukrainians, 
Russians,  Hungarians,  Jews,  and  Germans.  Bu- 
kovina  was  the  nucleus  of  the  old  principality  of 
Moldavia,  which  had  its  first  capital  at  Suceava, 
in  Bukovina  Ceded  (1775)  by  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire to  Austria,  it  was  at  first  a  district  of  Gahcia, 
but  in  1848  it  was  made  an  autonomous  province 
It  was  transferred  to  Rumania  in  1919  By  a  treaty 
of  June,  1940,  Rumania  ceded,  along  with  Bes- 
sarabia, the  northern  part  of  Bukovina  (1,708  sq 
mi  ,  pop  c  600,000)  to  Russia  From  1941  to  1944 
Rumanian  troops  again  occupied  all  Bukovina, 
but  the  Rumanian  peace  treaty  of  1947  confirmed 
N  Bukovina  m  possession  of  the  USSR  The  re- 
mainder (2,322  sq  mi  ,  pop  300,751)  forms  one  of 
the  historical  provinces  of  Rumania 

Bulawayo  (boolfiwa'yo),  city  (pop  62,737),  W 
Southern  Rhodesia,  founded  1893  It  is  the  mam 
railroad  center  of  the  <  ountry,  and  it  IH  linked  by 
rail  with  Capetown,  Salisbury,  and  Boira  There 
are  light  manufactures,  and  food  products  are 
traded 

bulb  [Gr  ],  thickened,  fleshy  plant  bud,  usually 
formed  under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  carries 
the  plant  over  from  one  blooming  season  to  another 
In  form  it  may  be  either  layered,  as  in  the  onion 
and  hyacinth,  or  scaly,  as  in  some  lilies  Many 
popular  outdoor  and  house  plants,  such  as  the 
tulip,  the  narcissus,  the  scilla,  and  the  Madonna 
lily,  are  grown  from  bulbs,  some  of  them  out  of 
their  usual  season  bv  forcing  Not  true  bulba,  but 
often  so  called,  are  the  CORM  of  the  crocus  and  the 
gladiolus,  the  TUBER  of  the  dahlia  and  the  potato, 
and  the  RHIZOME  of  certain  irises  and  other  plants 
See  J  H  McFarland,  R  M  Hatton,  and  D  S 
Foley,  Garden  Bulbs  in  Color  (1938) ,  F  F  Rock- 
well, The  Book  of  Bulba  (rev  od  ,  reissue,  1946), 
C  H  Mueller,  Bulbs  for  Beauty  (1947) 

bulbul  (bobl'bool)  [Persian,  ^nightingale],  name  for 
a  number  of  species  of  thrushhko  birds  of  Africa 
and  Asia  The  bulbul  of  Persian  poetry  was  prob- 
ably a  nightingale 

Bulfinch,  Charles,  1763-1844,  American  architect, 
b  Boston  A  member  of  the  Boston  board  of  se- 
lectmen in  1791,  he  was  chosen  chairman  in  1799 — 
an  office  equivalent  to  mayor  and  held  by  Bulfinch 
for  19  years  Of  the  numerous  structures  which  he 
designed  m  Boston,  the  greater  number  have  long 
been  demolished,  including  the  Federal  Street 
Theater  (1794),  tho  first  theater  in  New  England 
His  chief  monumental  works  remain — the  state- 
house  m  Boston  (1799),  University  Hall  at  Har- 
vard Umv  (1815),  and  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  (1820)  From  1818  to  1830  Bulfinch  car- 
ried to  completion  the  CAPITOL  at  Washington,  of 
his  own  contributions  there  remains  the  west  por- 
tico, with  the  terraces  and  steps  forming  the  ap- 
proach to  it  In  this  work  and  in  the  Massachusetts 
statohouse  he  evolved  an  architectural  composition 
which  has  been  used  for  state  capitols  throughout 
the  country  He  designed  a  memorial  column  on 
Beacon  Hill  (1789),  Massachusetts  State  Prison 
(1803),  a  number  of  Massachusetts  courthouses, 
and  Franklin  Crescent  in  Boston  (1793)  The  last 
was  a  long  curved  row  of  1 6  residences,  inspired  by 
the  continuous  block  of  houses  which  had  been 
erected  by  Robert  Adam  and  others  in  England 
The  First  Church  of  Christ  m  Lancaster,  Mass 
(1816-17),  one  of  the  few  remaining  churches  of 
the  many  which  he  designed,  is  one  of  his  finest 
productions  While  Bulfinch 's  works  fall  into  the 
general  category  of  "early  American"  architecture, 
they  yet  bear  a  distinctive  stamp  of  his  own  Their 
elegance,  repose,  and  refinement  of  detail  rank 
them  among  the  best  products  of  the  nation's  early 
years  See  C  A  Place,  Charles  Bulflnch  (1925) 

Bulnnch,  Thomas,  1796-1867,  American  author,  b 
Newton,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard,  1814  He  wrote  a 
series  of  works  popularizing  fable  and  legend — 
The  Age  of  Fable  (1855),  The  Age  of  Chivalry  (1858), 
Legends  of  Charlemagne  (1863),  and  Oregon  and  El- 
dorado (1866) 

Bulgakov,  Mikhail  Afanasyevich  (mekhuyel'  ufu- 
rift'syuvlch  bdolga'kuf),  1891-1940,  Russian  novel- 
ist and  playwright  He  was  the  author  of  satirical 
stones  (The  Devtlwd,  1925)  and  comedies  (Zoe'a 
Apartment,  1926)  and  of  the  long  novel  The  White 
Guard  (1925),  in  which  a  Ktevan  family  hostile  to 
the  revolution  is  sympathetically  portrayed  This 
was  dramatized  as  The  Day*  of  the  Turbtns  (1926, 
Eng  tr.,  1934) 

Bulgari:  see  BULGARS,  EASTERN 

Bulgaria  (bttlg&'reu),  republic  (42,795  sq  mi  ,  pop 
7,022,206),  8E  Europe,  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Black  Sea,  on  the 
north  by  Rumania,  on  the  west  by  Yugoslavia,  on 
the  south  by  Greece,  and  in  the  southeast  by 
European  Turkey  The  capital  is  SOFIA,  and  other 
cities  are  Plovdiv,  Varna  (main  port  of  Bulgaria), 
and  Ruse.  Traversed  by  ranges  of  the  BALKANS, 
Bulgaria  is  a  land  of  slopes  and  of  fertile  valleys 
The  Danube,  the  Maritsa,  and  the  Struma  are  the 
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principal  rivers  Bulgaria  is  largely  agricultural, 
yielding  gram,  tobacco,  and  roses,  and  the  chief 
industrial  products  are  cotton  textiles  and  tobacco 
Production  of  attar  of  roses,  once  the  distinctive 
industry  of  Bulgaria,  has  greatly  declined  since 
c  1930  From  the  many  mineral  deposits  only  coal, 


iron,  and  salt  are  mined  ui  considerable  quantity. 
The  population  consists  chiefly  of  Bulgars  (88 
percent)  and  of  Turks  (8  percent) ;  85  pen  ent  be- 


long to  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Chirr  oh,  and  13  per- 
cent are  Moslems  Ancient  THUACK  and  MOESIA, 
which  modern  Bulgaria  occupies,  were  settled 
(6th  cent  A  D  )  bv  Slavic  tribes  These  were  sub- 
jugated (660)  by  the  Bulgars,  a  nomadic,  probably 
Finnic,  people  (for  the  Bulgare  of  the  Volga,  see 
BULOARS,  EASTERN)  The  Bulgar  khan  Krum  ui 
809  captured  Sofia  from  the  Byzantines,  defeated 
(811)  Emperor  Nicephorus  I,  besieged  Constanti- 
nople, and  withdrew  only  after  obtaining  yearly 
tribute  from  the  Bvzantmes  BORIS  I  introduced 
(865)  Christianity  His  son,  SIMEON  I.  vastly  in- 
creased Bulgarian  territories  and  took  the  title 
tsar  The  Bulgars  had  in  the  meantime  merged 
with  the  Slavs  and  adopted  their  speeth  OLI> 
SLAVONIC  LITERATURE  began  to  flourish  under 
Simeon  I,  and  at  the  same  time  the  heresy  of  the 
BOGOMILH  began  to  spread  from  Bulgaria  In  tho 
10th  cent ,  Bulgaria  crumbled  under  the  attacks 
of  a  romvigorated  Byzantium,  and  in  1018  it  was 
annexed  by  Emperor  BASIL  II  Byzantine  domina- 
tion was  weakened  by  the  invasions  of  the  PET- 
CHENEGS  and  CUMANB  and  by  internal  disorders  at 
Constantinople  In  1186  a  new  Bulgarian  empire 
rose  when  Ivan  Asen  (Ivan  I)  was  crowned  tsar 
at  TRNOVO  His  son,  Kaloyan,  crowned  in  1204 
with  the  approval  of  the  pope,  defeated  (1205) 
Emperor  Baldwin  I  of  Constantinople  The  height 
of  Bulgar  power  was  reached  under  IVAN  II  (Ivan 
Asen),  whose  rule  extended  over  nearly  the  whole 
Balkan  Peninsula  save  Greece,  but  it  soon  col- 
lapsed In  1330  Bulgaria  became  tributary  to 
Serbia  and  after  the  battles  of  Kossovo  (1389)  and 
NIKOPOL  (1396)  was  absorbed  into  the  Ottoman 
Empire  Turkish  rule  was  particularly  oppressive 
in  Bulgaria,  and  rebellions  were  frequent  After 
many  centuries  the  administration  (1864-69)  of 
MIOHAT  PASHA  made  Bulgaria  briefly  a  model 
province,  but  bv  then  Bulgarian  nationalism  wa» 
powerful,  it  was  increased  by  the  unpopular  hold 
of  the  PHANARIOTB  over  the  Bulgarian  church  In 
1875  a  rebellion,  led  by  Stefan  STAMBTJLOV,  broke 
out  The  subsequent  Turkish  reprisals,  famous  as 
the  "Bulgarian  atrocities,"  served  ae  occasion  for 
the  Russians  to  liberate  (1877-78)  their  Slavic 
brothers  (»ee  Rueso-TuRKiSH  WARS)  The  Treaty 
of  SAN  STEFANO  was  so  favorable  to  Bulgaria  that 
a  European  congress  was  called  for  its  revision  (see 
BERLIN,  CONGRESS  OF)  By  the  revised  terms,  N 
Bulgaria  became  a  tributary  principality  under 
Turkish  suzerainty,  while  S  Bulgaria — then  called 
Eastern  Rumeha — and  MACEDONIA  remained  un- 
der direct  Turkish  rule  ALEXANDER  (Alexander  of 
Battenberg),  first  prince  of  Bulgaria,  annexed 
(1885)  E  RUMEHA  and  repulsed  a  consequent 
Serbian  attack  His  successor,  Prince  FERDINAND 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  profiting  from  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  Young  Turks  m  1908.  proclaimed  Bul- 
garia independent  with  himself  as  tsar  Bulgarian 
claims  to  Macedonia  precipitated  the  BALKAN 
WARS  of  1912-13,  in  which  Bulgaria  at  first  won 
and  ultimately  lost  wide  conquests  In  1915  Bul- 
garia entered  tho  First  World  War  on  the  side  of 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  and  with  the 
war's  end  the  government  collapsed,  Ferdinand 
fled,  and  BORIS  III  succeeded  (1918)  In  the  peace 
(see  NEUILLY,  TREATY  OP)  Bulgaria  lost  its  outlet 
to  the  Aegean  Sea  to  Greece,  S  DOBRXTJA  to  Ru- 
mania, and  some  territory  to  Yugoslavia  The 
Agrarian  party  cabinet  established  (1919)  by 
Premier  STAMBULISKI  held  power  until  overthrown 
(1923)  by  a  militarist  coup  d'etat  A  more  liberal 
regime  succeeded  in  1926  and  ended  m  1934,  when 
Kimon  Georgiev  became  premier  with  the  help 
of  the  army  In  1935  Boris  III  established  his 
personal  dictatorship  Bulgaria  saw  in  the  Second 
World  War  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  its  territorial 
claims  In  1940  Rumania  was  forced  to  restore  S 
Dobruja  In  1941  Bulgaria  joined  the  Axis,  al- 
lowed German  troops  to  enter  its  territory,  oc- 
cupied parts  of  Yugoslavia  and  Greece,  and  de- 
clared war  on  England  and  the  United  States — but 
not  on  Russia  Ou  the  mysterious  death  (1943)  of 
Boris  III,  the  infant  SIMEON  II  succeeded  Russia 
declared  war  on  Bulgaria  m  Sept ,  1944,  and  the 
opposition  forces  (Communists,  Agrarians,  aud 
the  pro- Russian  army  officers),  headed  by  Kimon 
Georgiev,  seized  power  immediately.  An  armis- 
tice followed,  after  Bulgaria  declared  war  on 
Germany  Soon  the  Communists  succeeded,  by 
maneuvers  which  were  fruitlessly  protested  by  the 
Western  powers,  in  taking  over  the  government 
The  monarchy  was  abolished,  and  Georgi  DIMI- 
TROV  became  premier  in  1946  Industry  was  na- 
tionalized, resistance  to  collectivization  of  farms 
was  broken  by  the  execution  (1947)  of  the  Agrarian 
leader,  Nikola  Petkov,  and  one-party  government 
was  imposed  in  1948.  The  peace  treaty  with  Bul- 
garia, ratified  in  1947,  allowed  Bulgaria  to  keep  3 
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BULGARIAN 

Dobruia  Bulgaria  adhered  strictly  to  the  COMIN- 
FORM  in  its  quarrel  with  Yugoslavia  See  W  8 
Monroe,  Bulgaria  and  Her  People  (1914),  F 
Sohevill,  History  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  (1922) 

Bulgarian,  Slavic  language  (Indo-European)  See 
LANGUAGE  (table). 

Bulgarian  literature.  For  early  ecclesiastical  writ- 
ings, see  OLD  SLAVONIC  LITERATURE  Modern  Bul- 
garian literature  stems  from  the  work  of  leather 
Pawl,  who  in  1762  began  his  history  of  the  Slav 
Bulgarians,  written  to  inspire  national  feeling  and 
to  stimulate  the  use  of  the  Bulgarian  language 
There  was  not  at  that  time  oven  a  printing  press 
in  Bulgana  His  imitators  continued  the  effort  to 
make  Bulgarian  a  hteran  language,  but  the  period 
of  struggle  (184O-75)  for  politic  al  and  ecclesiastical 
independence  saw  the  real  beginnings  of  a  litera- 
ture To  this  tune  belonged  the  poets  Sava  Ra- 
kovski  (1821-67)  and  Petko  Rachev  Slavevkov 
(1827-95),  the  story  writer  Ljuben  Ifcm^olov 
(1837-70),  the  dramatist  Vasil  Drumev  (1841- 
1901),  and  the  great  national  poet  Khristo  BOTLV, 
who  died  fighting  the  Turks  Ivan  VAZOV  was  the 
first  to  make  literature  his  profession  After  Bul- 
garia's liberation  fiom  Turkish  rule  in  1876,  its 
literature  became  less  didactic  and  revolutionary 
A  group  of  regional  writers  of  the  late  19th  cent 
included  Todor  Genchov  Vla\kov  (1865-),  Georgi 
P  Stamatov  (1 869-),  Anton  Strashunmn  (1872-), 
the  satirist  Stojan  Mikhaylovski  (185b~l«)27),  and 
Aloko  Konstantinov  (1863-97),  whose  humorous 
Bay-Ganyu  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Bulgarian 
novels  The  poet  Pencho  Slaveykov  (18b(>-1912). 
a  son  of  P  H  Hlave\kov,  led  in  introducing  other 
European  literatures  and  hterarv  trends  into  Bul- 
garia, his  Song  of  Blood  (1911-13)  is  an  epic  of  the 
struggle  against  the  Turks  in  1876  Others  of  his 
period  were  the  symbolist  poet  Pe\o  Kracholov 
Yavorov  (1878-1914),  the  poet  and  dramatist 
Petko  Y  Todomv  (1879-1916)  and  the  story 
writer  Elm  Pehn  (1878-)  Bulgaria's  losses  in  the 
Balkan  Wars  and  the  First  World  War  gave  rise  to 
a  poetry  whose  <  hief  <  haractenstic  was  mjHttcism, 
these  poets  include  Ivan  Grozev  (1872-),  Nikolav 
Raynov  (1888-),  Todor  Travanov  (1882-),  Niko- 
lay  Lihev  (1885--),  Dora  Gabe  (188ft  ),  Klisaveta 
Bagrjana,  aiici  especially  Dime  ho  Debehanov 
(1887-1916),  a  victim  of  the  First  \\orld  War 
Among  the  prose  writers  of  the  20th  cent  are  the 
novelists  of  peasant  life  Jordan  lovkov  (1884- 
1938)  and  Dobn  Nennrov  (1882-)  and  the  psycho- 
logical novelist  Georgi  Ra\  c  hev  (1882-)  The  lead- 
ing hteran  journals  in  Bulgaria  of  long  standing 
are  Hyperion  and  Ooldin  Horn  See  Punitri  Shish- 
jnanov,  A  Survey  of  Bulgarian  LiUiature  (Eng  tr  , 
1932) 

Bulgann,  Faddey  Venediktovich  (f  udya'  vmyudyek'- 
tilvlch  bofolga'rPn),  1789-1859,  Russian  journalist 
and  novelist  He  was  born  Tadeusz  Bulharvn,  H 
Pole  With  Nicholas  Grech  in  1826  he  founded  the 
influential  political  daily  the  Northern  Bee,  which 
he  employed  against  other  and  more  inspired 
writers  than  himself,  notably  Pushkin  He  A*  as  the 
author  of  several  historical  novels,  of  which  Ivan 
VythiQin  (1830)  is  available  m  English  (1831) 

Bulgars,  Eastern,  people,  probablyspeaking  a  Finnic 
language,  who  possessed  a  powerful  state  (8th-13th 
cent.)  at  the  c  onfluence  of  the  Volga  and  the  Kama, 
E  European  Russia  Another  branc  h  of  the  same 
people  moved  west  into  present  Bulgaria,  where 
thev  merged  with  the  Slavs  The  Eastern  Bulgars 
accepted  Islam  in  the  10th  cent  They  were  con- 

Suorod  by  the  Mongols  in  1236  Their  capital, 
ulgan  or  Bolgari,  was  near  Kazan  The  modern 
Chuvash,  who  now  occupy  the  region,  may  be 
descended  from  the  Eastern  Bulgars 

Bulge,  Battle  of  the  see  BATTLK  OP  THE  BULGE 

Bulkley,  Lucius  Duncan,  1845-1928,  American  der- 
matologist, b  New  York  city,  M  D  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  1869  He  was  a  founder 
and  faculty  member  of  the  New  York  Post-Gradu- 
ate Medical  School,  a  founder  of  the  New  York 
8km  and  Cam  er  Hospital,  and  author  of  a  standard 
Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin  (1882)  and  several 
works  on  cancer  In  his  later  years  he  became  a 
crusader  for  the  nonsurgical  treatment  of  cancer 
He  founded  and  edited  the  Archives  of  Dermatology 
and  the  journal  Cancer  See  his  autobiography, 
Ebenezer  Notes  on  a  Busy  Life  (1926) 

Bulkley,  river  of  central  British  Columbia,  120  mi 
long,  a  tributary  of  the  Skeena  river 

Bull,  Ephralm  Wales,  1806-95,  American  horticul- 
turist At  his  vineyard  in  Concord,  Mass ,  he 
originated  several  grape  varieties,  including,  m 
1849,  the  Concord,  which  became  the  dominant 
grape  in  the  E  United  States 

Bull,  Ole  Bornemann  (6'lu  bor'numan),  1810-80, 
Norwegian  violinist  After hisdebut  in  Pans  (1832) 
he  toured  in  Europe  and  in  America,  playing  mostly 
his  own  compositions  and  Norwegian  folk  music 
Very  nationalistic,  he  founded  a  theater  for  na- 
tional drama  at  Bergen  (1850),  and  he  attempted 
to  found  a  Norwegian  settlement  in  Pennsylvania 
See  biography  by  Mortimer  Smith  (1943). 

Bull,  the   see  TAURUS 

bull  ILatm  tV«#a«leaden  seal],  solemn  official  pro- 
nouncement of  the  pope  Formerly  the  word  was 
uaed  for  analogous  edicts  by  other  persons  (e  g  , 
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various  Golden  Bulls)  The  papal  bull  IB  the 
most  solemn  kind  of  pontifical  utterance  It  was 
formerly  sealed  with  lead,  and  it  begins  with  the 
name  of  the  pope  and  his  title  as  servus  aervorum 
Dei  [servant  of  the  servants  of  Godj.  It  is  distin- 
guished formally  from  an  encyclical  (SnsMc'hkul), 
a  letter  to  all  the  bishops  in  the  world  (rarely,  the 
bishops  of  a  country) ,  and  from  a  brief,  a  short  let- 
ter, but  the  distinction  tends  to  be  blurred  in  prac- 
tice All  papal  edicts  are  normally  known  by  their 
first  word  or  words  Famous  papal  bulls,  briefs, 
and  oncvchcals  include  Laudabiltter,  cl!56,  by 
ADKIAN  IV  (perhaps  spurious) ,  Clencis  laicos,  1296, 
Auaculta  fih,  1301,  and  Unam  aanctam,  1302,  all  by 
BONIFACE  VIII  against  PHILIP  IV  of  France,  the 
Bull  of  Demarcation,  1493,  by  ALEXANDER  VI, 
Ersurge  Domine,  1520,  by  LEO  X  against  Mai  tin 
LUTHER,  UnigemJun,  1713,  by  CLEMENT  XI 
against  JANSENISM,  Dominus  ac  Redemptor,  1773, 
by  CLEMLNT  XIV,  suppressing  the  Jesuits,  Miran 
roa,  1832,  bv  GREGORY  XVI,  agamat  LAMENNAIS, 
Quanta  cura,  1864,  by  Pius  IX,  introducing  the 
Syllabus  errorum,  1'aator  aettrnua,  1871,  bv  Pius  IX, 
on  papal  infallibility,  a  whole  series  of  encyclicals 
by  LEO  XIII  reorienting  Catholic  life  in  tho  mod- 
ern woild,  among  them  Aetcrni  Patris,  1879,  Im- 
mortalc  Dei,  1885,  and  Rerum  novarum,  1891,  Pas- 
cendi,  1907,  by  PIUH  X  on  MODEUNISM,  Quadrage- 
simo  anno  [in  tho  40th  year,  i  e  ,  sine  o  Rerum  nova- 
rum],  1931,  bv  Pius  XI,  and  two  by  Pius  XI  not 
written  in  Latin — Non  abbiamo  bisogrto,  1931, 
against  Italian  Fascism,  and  Mit  brennender  Sorge, 
1937,  against  the  National  Socialist  regime  in  Ger- 
manv  Pius  XII  continued  tho  practice  of  Leo 
XIII  and  Pius  XI  of  using  tho  encyclical  form  for 
important  sermons  to  the  Catholic  world 

Bullard,  Robert  Lee  (bdol'urd),  1861-1947,  Ameri- 
can general,  b  Alabama,  studied  at  Alabama 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (now  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute),  grad  West  Point, 
1885  lie  saw  varied  military  service — against  tho 
Apaches,  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  m  the 
Philippines — and  m  the  First  World  War  was  a 
major  general  commanding  in  France  Ho  retired 
in  1925  Bullard  wrote  American  Soldiers  Also 
Fought  (with  Earl  Hooves,  1936) 

bullbaiting,  17th-centur>  amusement,  particulaily 
popular  m  England,  in  which  trained  dogs  (bull- 
dogs) attacked  a  tethered  bull  John  Evelyn  de- 
scribed (1670)  it  in  his  diar\  as  a  "rude  and  chrtj 
pastime  "  Bullbaiting,  along  with  bull-running  (m 
whic  h  the  bull  was  run  dow  n  and  killed  b^  humans), 
l>earbaitmg,  c  oc  khghting,  and  dogfightmg,  wan  pro- 
hibited in  England  by  an  act  of  Parliament  m  1835 

bull  bat,  see  NIUHTIMWK 

bull  bay   .see  MM,  NOLI  A 

bulldog,  smooth-haired  dog  vluch  probably  origi- 
nated m  the  British  Isles  The  English  bulldog  has 
a  heavj ,  low-slung  body,  broad  chest,  large  skull, 
undershot  jaw,  and  wrinkled  face  The  front  legs, 
which  are  shorter  than  the  hind  legs,  give  the  aj>- 
pearance  of  being  bowed,  but  the  bones  should  not 
be  curyed  In  color  the  dog  mav  be  bnndle,  solid 
white,  solid  red,  fawn,  or  piebald  It  developed 
into  u  dog  of  great  courage  and  ferocity  as  a  result 
of  centuries  of  being  bred  for  bullbaiting  (until 
1835,  when  bullbaiting  and  doghghtmg  became  il- 
legal) Afterward  it  was  bred  to  eliminate  the  fero- 
c  loustiess,  and  the  present  breed  is  generally  good- 
natured,  gentle,  and  courageous  The  Frew  h  bull- 
dog, an  intelligent  and  affectionate  pet,  is  believed 
to  have  originated  from  crosses  of  a  small  -variety 
of  English  bulldog  with  some  other  breeds  It  is  a 
smaller  dog  (weighing  from  19  Ib  to  a  maximum 
of  28  Ib  ) ,  its  sleek  c  oat  may  be  bnndle,  fawn,  white, 
or  brindle  and  white  The  skull  is  flat  l>etween  the 
eure  and  somewhat  domed  between  tho  e>es,  the 
ears  are  of  a  form  known  as  bat  ears,  being  broad  at 
the  base,  elongated,  and  rounded  at  the  top,  and 
they  are  held  erect  See  Enno  Me>  or,  The  Bulldog 
(1948) 

Bullen,  Anne:  see  BOLKYN,  ANNE 

Bullet,  Charles  (boo'lur),  1806-48,  British  states- 
man, b  Calcutta,  studied  at  Edinburgh  under 
Thomas  Carlyle  and  at  Cambridge  (B  A  Trinity 
College,  1828)  He  was  a  member  of  Parliament 
from  1830  until  his  death  In  1838  he  Has  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Durham,  governor  general  of  Canada, 
and  he  is  credited  by  some  with  having  drawn  up 
Durham's  report  on  the  condition  of  the  colony  and 
the  need  for  responsible  government  See  E  M 
Wrong,  Charles  Bidler  and  Responsible  Government 
(1926) 

Buller,  Sir  Redvers  Henry,  1839-1908,  British  gen- 
eral His  military  career  began  in  China,  and  ho 
later  took  part  in  campaigns  against  the  Kafirs 
(1878-79),  the  Zulus  (1879),  the  Boers  (1881),  and 
the  Mahdists  (1884-85)  He  served  in  Ireland  and 
was  quartermaster  general  and  commander  at  Al- 
dershot,  before  he  took  command  of  troops  in  the 
South  African  War  in  1899  There  his  failure  to 
relieve  Ladv  smith  caused  him  to  be  superseded  by 
Lord  Roberts  of  Kandahar  See  memoir  by  Lewis 
Butler  (1907),  biography  by  Charles  Henderson 
Melville  (2  vols  ,  1923) 

Bullet,  Pierre  (pye>'  bills') ,  1639-1716,  French 
architect,  assistant  to  f  rancois  Blondel  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Porte  Saint-Dems,  Paris  (1672). 


His  works  in  Paris  include  tho  Porte  Saint-Martin 
(1674),  the  Church  of  8t  Thomas  d'Aqum  (1682), 
the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  the  Sorbonne  (1675), 
and  a  number  of  private  houses.  He  published  a 
plan  of  the  city  in  1676 

bullfighting,  tho  national  sport  of  Spain,  popular  also 
m  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  Latin  America.  A 
bullfight  is  conducted  in  a  plaza  de  toros,  an  arena 
into  which,  on  the  occasion  of  a  fight,  comes  a  gor- 
geous procession  of  those  who  are  to  take  part  in  it 
— matadors  (who  are  to  kill  the  bulls),  bandentteroa 
(who  carry  bnght-streamered  barbed  darts  with 
which  to  enrage  the  bull),  picadors  (who,  riding 
worthless  horses,  are  to  infuriate  the  bull  with 
lances),  and  toreros  (who  are  to  distract  the  bull  by 
waving  rod  flags)  The  matador  to  be  successful 
must  have  enormous  skill  as  well  as  great  daring, 
there  is  a  whole  vocabulary  of  terms  to  describe 
the  technical  maneuvers  of  the  skilled  bullfighter 
There  is  grac  e  and  poetry  as  well  as  blood  and  sand 
in  the  arena  Popular  and  successful  matadors  sue  h 
as  Juan  Belmonte  and  Manolete  also  reap  immense 
rewards  of  praise  and  money  When  the  first  bull 
lias  been  dragged  out,  the  arena  is  prepared  for  the 
second,  and  the  process  is  repeated,  five  or  &ix  bulls, 
and  perhaps  twice  as  many  horses,  being  killed  dur- 
ing an  afternoon  The  bulls  are  specially  bred  and 
are  carefully  selected  for  their  strength  and  spirit 
A  type  of  bullfighting  was  practiced  by  tho  Mmo- 
ans,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  The  sport  was 
introduced  into  Spain  probably  by  tho  Moors  It 
has  never  been  popular  m  modern  tunes  except  in 
Spanish-speaking  countries  and  has  been  generally 
rejected  as  brutal  In  Poitugal  there  developed  a 
t>pe  of  bullfighting  in  which  the  bulls  are  not 
killed  See  Ernest  Hemingway ,  Death  in  the  After- 
noon (1932),  Tom  Lea,  The  Brave  Bulls  (1949),  a 
novel 

bullfinch,  any  of  seveial  Emopean  songbirds  of  the 
FINCH  family,  often  caged  The  common  species  is 
a  woodland  bud,  with  plumage  of  blue  gray  nbcnc 
and  tile  red  below  It  can  l>e  taught  to  whistle' 
tunes  Cassia's  bullfinch  occ  asionally  visits  Alaska 

bullfrog,  laigest  Noith  Amenc-aii  frog,  an  aquatic 
form  with  fully  webbed  toes  The  common  bullf i  OK 
is  found  m  the  United  States  E  of  the  Rocky  Mt*. 
It  utters  deep  bass  croaks  and  sometimes  a  piercing 
cry  It  can  close  its  nostnls  and  he  at  the  bottom 
of  a  pond  foi  some  time  Bullf  log  tadpoles  require 
two  01  throe  yeais  to  Income  adults  Of  the  edible 
flogs,  the  legs  of  the  bullfrog  are  the  only  cmcb 
marketed  in  quantity  in  the  United  States 

bullhead,  name  for  se\eral  species  of  the  genus 
Ameiurus  of  tho  c  athsh  family,  found  m  sluggish 
waters  The  brown  bullhead  or  horned  pout  is  the 
commonest  It  is  usually  wot  more  than  a  foot  long 
but  mav  reac  h  18  m  Others  are  the  black  and  the 
jellow  bullheads  They  eat  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  Also  called  bullheads  are  some  species  of 
the  seulpin  family ,  a  group  of  large-headed,  toothed 
hsh  with  naked  or  partialh  ncaled  bodies  There 
are  some  marine  and  some  fiesh-water  forms  in 
both  hemispheres 

Bulhnger.  Hemrich  (hln'rlkh  boo'lmgur),  1604-75 
Swiss  Protestant  reformer  After  the  death  of 
Zwmgh  in  1531,  Bulhnger  l>ecame  pastor  of  the 
principal  church  in  Zurich  -ind  a  leader  of  the  re- 
formed party  in  Switzerland  He  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  compiling  the  first  Helvetic  Confession 
(1536),  a  creed  based  largely  on  Zwmgh 's  theolog- 
ical views  as  distinct  from  Lutheran  doctrine  In 
1549  the  Consensus  Tigunnus,  drawn  up  by  Bul- 
Imger  and  Calvin,  marked  the  departure  of  SWIM* 
theology  from  Zwinghnn  to  Calvmist  theory  His 
later  views  were  embodied  in  the  second  Helvetic 
Confession  (1566),  yvhic  h  was  accepted  in  Switzer- 
land, France,  Scotland,  and  Hungary  and  became 
one  of  the  most  generally  ac  c  opted  creeds  of  the  re- 
formed churches  He  wrote  u  life  of  Zwingli  and 
edited  the  great  reformer's  c  omplete  works 

Bullitt,  William  Christian  (bdol'ft),  1891-,  American 
diplomat,  b  Philadelphia,  grad  Yale,  1912  A 
newspaperman,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  i>eac  e 
delegation  at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  and 
was  sent  on  a  sec  ret  mission  to  the  USSR  He  re- 
signed from  service  when  his  report  favoring  recog- 
nition of  Russia  was  disregarded  After  1 2  years  of 
private  life,  he  was  made  spec  ml  assistant  to  Cor- 
doll  Hull  and  served  (1933  36)  as  first  U  S  am- 
bassador to  the  USSR  Later  ho  was  ambassador 
to  France  (1930-41),  ambassador  at  large  m  the 
Middle  East  (1941-42),  and  spec  lal  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  (1942-43)  He  enlisted  in 
the  French  army  and  served  (1944-45)  as  a  major 

Bull  Moose  party  see  PRociRE&siy  s  PAKTY 

Bulloch,  James  Dunwoody  (bot/luk),  1823-1901, 
Confederate  naval  agent  m  Europe,  b  near  Savan- 
nah, Ga  A  formei  officer  in  the  U  S  navy,  Bulloc  h 
superintended  the  building,  equipping,  and  dis- 
patching of  the  Florida,  the  Alabama,  and  most  of 
the  other  CONFM>KKATK  CRUISERS  He  was  the 
author  of  The  Secret  Service  of  the  Confederate 
States  in  Europe  (1883). 

Bullock,  William  A.  (bcJo'luk),  1813-67,  American 
inventor,  b.  Greenville,  N  Y  He  became  an  expert 
mec  hanic  and  patented  various  implements  before 
1850,  when  he  began  working  on  the  printing  press 
that  bore  his  name  It  was  the  first  to  feed  auto- 
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matically  from  a  continuous  roll  of  paper,  to  print 
both  sides  of  the  sheet  in  the  same  operation,  and 
to  cut  the  paper  at  proper  intervals  It  revolution- 
lied  the  printing  industry  and  journaliem 

Bull  Run,  small  stieam,  NE  Va  ,  c  30  mi  8W  of 
Washington,  D  C  Hero  were  fought  two  impor- 
tant battles  of  the  Civil  War,  July  21,  1861,  and 
Aug.  29-30,  1862  The  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  (or 
first  battle  of  ManassaH)  was  the  first  major  engage- 
ment of  the  war  On  July  16,  1861,  the  Union  army 
under  Qen  Irvm  McDowKU,  hogan  to  move  on  the 
Confederate  force  under  On  P  G  T  BEAURK- 
GARD  at  Manassas  Jum  tion  den  Robert  Patter- 
son's force  at  MartinHburg,  which  was  to  prevent 
the  Confederate  armv  under  Gen  J  E  JoHNHTONat 
Winchester  from  uniting  with  Beauregard,  failed, 
and  by  July  20  part  of  Johnston's  army  had 
reached  Manassas  On  July  21  M<  Dowell,  turning 
Beauregard's  left,  attacked  the]  Confederates  near 
the  stone  bridge  over  Bull  Run  and  drove  them 
back  to  the  Henry  House  Hill  There  Confederate 
resistance,  with  Gen  T  J  JACKSON  standing  "like  a 
stone  wall,"  checked  the  Union  advance,  and  the 
arrival  of  Gen  E  Kirbv  Smith's  brigade  turned 
the  tide  against  the  Federal  fore  PS  The  retreat  of 
the  unseasoned  Union  volunteers  became  a  rout, 
they  fled  to  the  defenses  of  Washington  The  equal- 
ly inexperienced  Confederates  were  in  no  condition 
to  make  an  effective  pursuit  The  South  rejoiced 
at  the  result,  while  the  North  was  spurred  to 
greater  efforts  to  win  the  war  The  second  battle 
of  Bull  Run  (or  second  battle  of  Manassas)  was 
also  a  vu  tory  for  the  Confederates  In  Julj ,  1802, 
the  Union  Army  of  Virginia  under  Gen  John 
POPE  threatened  Gordonsville,  a  railroad  junction 
between  Richmond  and  the  Shenandoah  Vallev 
Gen  R  E  LEE  sent  Stonewall  Jackson  to  protect 
the  town,  and  on  \ug  0,  1862,  Jackson  defeated 
N  P  Banks's  corps,  the  vanguard  of  Pope's  army, 
in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mt  (01  Cedar  Run)  When 
Me  Chilian's  arm\  was  gradually  -withdrawn  from 
Harrison's  Landing  on  the  James  river  (where  it 
had  remained  after  the  SV/VFN  D\>s  n  \TTM-S)  to 
reinforce  Pope,  Lee  concentrated  his  whole  armv  at 
Gordonsville  Ho  planned  to  strike  before  Pop« 
could  be  reinforced  Pope  withdrew  to  the  north 
side  of  the  Rappahannock  river  Lee  followed  to 
the  south  side  and  on  Aug  25  boldly  divided  his 
army  By  Aug  2H  Jackson  had  marched  to  the 
Union  right  and  rear,  destroyed  Union  communi- 
cations and  supplies,  and  stationed  his  troops  just 
west,  of  the  hrat  Bull  Hun  battlefield,  where  ho 
awaited  the  arrival  of  James  Longstreet  with  the 
rest  of  Lee's  armv  Pope  was  attacking  Jackson 
when  Longstreet  c  ame  up  on  Aug  29  The  attack 
was  repulsed,  but  Pope,  mistaking  a  re-formation 
of  Jackson's  lines  for  a  retreat  renewed  it  the  next 
day  After  the  Federals  were  again  driven  back, 
Leo  ordered  Longstreet  to  counterattack  That 
general,  supported  by  Jicicsori,  swept  Pope  from 
the  field  The  Union  forces  retreated  across  Bull 
Run,  badly  defeated  Lee's  pursuit  ended  at  <  'han- 
tilly,  where  the  Federals  stopped  Jae  kbon  on  Sept 
1,  1862  Pope  then  withdrew  to  Washington 
Both  battlefields  arc  me  hided  in  Manassas  Nation- 
al Battlefield  Park  (1,60457  uc  res,  eat  1940) 

bulls  and  bears.  In  spec  ulative  markets,  a  "bear" 
is  a  speculator  who  sells  what  he  does  not  own  in 
the  hope  that,  before  he  has  to  deliver,  he  will  be 
tble  to  buy  back  at  a  lower  price,  thus  making  a 
profit  He  thus  sells  in  the  hope  that  prices  will 
fall  Though  the  risks  are  great,  the  profits  are 
often  great,  because  stocks  tend  to  decrease  in 
value  faster  than  thev  rise  in  value,  a  falling  mar- 
ket spreads  fear,  and  hope  is  less  sudden  I  \  con- 
tagious than  fear  A  "bull"  is  the  opposite  of  a 
boar  A  bull  tries  to  force  prices  up,  a  hear  to  force 
them  down,  hence,  it  is  said,  the  names — a  bull 
tossing  his  victim  up,  a  bear  knocking  him  down. 

bull  terrier  HCCTKHRIKH 

Bulnes,  Manuel  (miuiwel'  bool'nas),  1790-1866, 
president  of  Chile  (1841-51)  He  served  m  the 
revolt  against  Spam  and  commanded  the  -victori- 
ous Chilean  forces  at  the  battle  of  Yungay  (18*9), 
where  the  Peru-Bohv  ui  c  onfederation  of  Andres 
SANTA  CRUZ  was  destroyed  Bulues,  a  conserva- 
tive, was  elected  president  and,  through  stern  and 
repressive  measures,  fostered  economic  and  educa- 
tional progress 

Billow,  Bernhard  Heinrich  Martin,  Fiirst  von  (heVn'- 
hart  hln'rlkh  mflr'tm  fiust'  fun  bti'lo),  1849-1929. 
German  statesman  Ho  held  many  diplomatic 
posts  before  he  became,  through  the  influence  of 
Fnednch  August  von  HOLSTEIN,  foreign  minister 
in  1897  and  succeeded  Hohenlohe-SchillingsfUrst  as 
chancellor  in  1900  By  his  failure  to  gam  the 
friendship  of  England  and  by  his  aggressive 
foreign  policy,  especially  toward  France  in  the 
Moroccan  crisis  and  toward  Russia  in  the  Bos- 
nian crisis  of  1908,  he  increased  Gorman  isolation 
and  strengthened  the  Triple  Entente  (see  TRIPLE 
ALLIANCE  AND  TRIPLE  ENTENTE)  Having  lost  the 
confidence  of  Emperor  William  II  and  the  major- 
ity of  the  Reichstag,  he  resigned  m  1909  He  later 
(1914-15)  was  ambassador  to  Italy.  See  his  mem- 
oirs (Eng  tr  ,  4  vols  ,  1931-32) 

Bttlow,  Friedrich  Wllhelm.  Freiherr  von  (frg'drfkh 
vfl'helm  frt'hCr),  1755-1816,  Prussian  general  m 
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the  Napoleonic  Wars.  After  his  victories  (1813) 
over  the  French  under  Marshal  Ney  at  Gross 
Beeren  and  Dennewitc  he  was  created  count  of 
Dennewitz  In  1815  he  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  Waterloo  campaign 

Bttlow,  Hans  Guido  von  (hilns'  goTte'do),  1830-94, 
German  pianist  and  conductor  Upon  hearing  Lo- 
hengrin m  1850  at  Weimar  under  Liszt's  direction, 
he  abandoned  his  legal  education  for  a  musical  one, 
studied  piano  with  Liszt,  and  later  conducted  the 
premieres  of  several  of  Wagner's  operas.  In  1857 
no  married  Liszt's  daughter  Cosima,  who  left  him 
in  1869  and  later  became  the  wife  of  Wagner 
While  retaining  his  admiration  for  Wagner's  mu- 
sic, Billow  became  Brahms's  most  ardent  cham- 
pion, the  most  persistent  of  his  aphorisms  was  his 
exaltation  of  Ba<  h,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms  as  the 
three  B's  of  music  Possessing  a  prodigious  mem- 
ory and  a  vast  lepertoire,  Bulow  was  one  of  the 
first  HKh-conturv  pianists  to  play  Bach's  Well-tem- 
pered Clavier  He  made  critical  and  interpretive 
editions  of  the  works  of  many  composers  The  first 
of  the  modern  virtuoso  c  onductors,  he  ac  hioved  his 
greatest  distmc  tiori  as  conductor  (1880-85)  of  the 
ducal  ore  hestra  at  Memingen 

Billow,  Karl  von,  1846-1921,  Gciman  field  marshal 
In  1914  he  commanded  an  army  m  France  and 
Belgium 

bulrush,  any  sedge  of  the  genus  Scirpua,  widely  dis- 
tributed giasshke  or  rushlike  plants  with  teimmal 
scaly  clusters  of  small  flowers  (spikelets)  Some 
bulrushes  have  grasshke  leaves,  in  otheis  the  leaves 
are  reduced  until  they  aio  not  recognizable  as 
leav es  Bulrushes  grow  in  shallow  water  or  wet  soil 
and  are  sometimes  cultivated  in  aquatic  gardens 
Ceitain  bulrushes  aio  woven  foi  chair  seats  and 
mats  Bulrushes  are  often  called  club  rush,  othei 
somewhat  similar  plants  are  sometimes  called  bul- 
i  ush  The  bulrush  in  which  the  infant  Moses  was 
hidden  (Ex  2  3)  was  the  PAPVRUH 
Bulwer,  Sir  Henry  (William  Henry  Lytton  Earle 
Bulwor)  (Ixftl'wur,  ll'tuii),  1801-72,  English  au- 
thor and  diplomat,  eldest  brother  of  the  novelist 
Edward  Bulwer-Lj  tton  Though  he  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment for  some  vears  (1830- J7,  1868-71).  most  of 
his  long  life  was  spent  in  diplomatic  work,  inter- 
spersed with  writing  As  secretary  of  the  embassy 
m  Constantinople  (1837-38)  he  secured  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  Turkey  When  he  was  ambassador 
to  Spam  (1843-45),  ho  negotiated  peace  between 
Spam  and  Morocco,  but  offended  the  die  tator,  Ru- 
mdn  Narvdez,  and  was  ordered  to  leave,  his  c  on- 
due  t,  was  endorsed  in  England  AH  minister  to 
Washington  (1849-52)  he  cone  hided  the  important 
CLAYTON-Bm,wFR  THFVTY  of  1850  Among  his 
later  diplomatic  posts  were  Florence  and  Bucha- 
rest In  Constantinople  again  (1858-65),  he  car- 
ried out  Palmerston's  Near  Eastern  pobc  v  In  1871 
he  was  e  reated  Baron  Dulling  and  Bulwer  His 
rather  pleasant  writings  include  An  Autumn  in 
Greece  (1826),  France  Social,  Literary,  atul  Political 
(1834-36),  Historical  Charcutcr«  (1867),  and  biog- 
raphies of  Byron  (1835)  and  Palmerston  (1870-74, 
unfinished). 

Bulwer-Lytton,  Edward  George  Earle  Lytton,  1st 
Baron  Lytton,  1803-73,  English  novelist  and  drama- 
tist, grad  Trinity  College,  Cambndge,  1826,  son  of 
Gen  William  Bulwei  and  Elizabeth  Barbara  Lyt- 
tcm  Known  earlier  as  Bulwor,  ho  assumed  the 
name  Bulwer-Lytton  in  1843  when  he  inherited  the 
Lytton  estate  "Knobworth  "  He  was  created  Baron 
Lytton  of  Knebworth  m  186b  Bulwer's  marriage 
in  1827  to  Rosma  Wheeler  displeased  his  mother, 
who  cut  off  his  allowance  He  tin  nod  to  writing 
for  an  income,  and  his  novels  rapidly  won  populai- 
ity  His  prolific  output  of  the  next  few  years  in- 
cluded Falkland  (1827),  Pelham  (1828),  a  novel  in 
which  contemporary  figures  appear  thinly  disguised , 
Paul  Clifford  (1830) ,  Eugene  Aram  (1832) ,  and  The 
La»t  Days  of  Pompeii  (1834)  and  Rwmi  (1835),  the 
most  popular  of  his  histoncal  novels  He  was  editor 
(1831-32)  of  the  Niw  Monthly  Bulwer's  mairiago 
became  increasingly  unhappy,  and  ho  and  his  wife 
were  legally  separated  in  1836  During  his  early 
political  careei  (he  was  a  membet  of  Paihament, 
1831-41)  Bulwer  was  a  rcfoimei,  but  he  was  re- 
turned to  Parliament  in  1852  as  a  conservative 
In  1858  he  was  appointed  colonial  secretary 
The  best  known  of  Bulwer-Lytton's  plays  (The 
Duchesse  de  la  Vallierc,  1836,  The  Lady  of  Lyons, 
18  iH,  Richelieu,  1838,  Money,  a  comedy,  1840)  havo 
been  often  revived  Among  the  later  novels  still 
lead  are  The  Last  of  the  Barons  (1843),  Harold 
(1848),  The  Caxtons  (1849),  and  Kenelm  Chillingly 
(1873)  See  biography  by  T  H  8  Escott  (1910) , 
Michael  Sadloir,  Bulwer  and  His  Wife  (1933,  issued 
as  Bulwer  a  Panorama,  Part  I,  1931) 
Bulwer-Lytton,  Edward  Robert,  1st  earl  of  Lytton, 
pseud  Owen  Meredith,  1831-91,  English  diplomat 
and  poet,  son  of  the  novelist,  Bulwor- Lytton  Ho 
was  in  the  diplomatic  service  from  1850  to  1875, 
when  Disraeli  appointed  him  viceroy  of  India,  for 
his  services  m  the  Afghan  wars  he  was  created  an 
earl  (1880).  He  was  ambassador  to  France  from 
1887  His  poems,  written  under  his  pseudonym, 
include  Clytemnestra  and  Other  Poems  (1855) ,  The 
Wanderer  (1868) ,  LucUe  (1860),  a  popular  novel  in 
verse,  Chronicles  and  Characters  (1868) ,  Fables  m 
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Song  (1874);  After  Paradise  (1887),  and  King  Pop- 
py (1892).  He  also  wrote  a  biography  of  his  father 
(2  vols  ,  1883)  See  his  Selected  Poems  (1906)  and 
Letters  to  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
(ed  by  A  B  and  J  L  Harlan,  1937) ,  Lady  Betty 
Balfour,  Lord  Lytton' s  Indian  Administration  (1899) , 
A  B  Harlan,  Owen  Meredith  (1946)  ,  , 

bumblebee .  see  BEE 

Buna  (boo 'nil),  town  on  8E  New  Guinea,  in  the 
Territory  of  Papua,  NE  of  Port  Moresby  In  the 
Second  World  War  the  Japanese  air  base  here  was 
taken  in  1942  bj  Allied  forces,  near-by  Buna  Mis- 
sion was  taken  in  1943 
Bunah  (hiYnu)  [Heb , ^discretion],  Judahite.  1 

Chron  225 

Buna  rubber-  see  RUBBER,  SYNTHETIC 
Bunau-Vanlla,  Philippe  Jean  (feleV  zhft'  biino- 
varSyV),  1869-1940,  French  engineer,  prominent 
in  the  Panama  Canal  controversy  An  engineer 
after  1884  in  the  original  French  company  for 
building  the  canal,  he  was  chief  engineer  before  the 
company  went  bankrupt  in  1889  and  was  the 
organizer  and  promoter  of  the  new  company  that 
took  over  the  rights  of  the  old  in  1894  Unable  to 
develop  his  plans  in  France,  he  undertook  to  sell  the 
company  to  the  United  States  The  attention  of 
the  U  S  government  had  been  riveted  on  the 
alternative  canal  route  through  Nicaragua,  but 
Bunau-Vanlla,  arriving  m  190l,  soon  had  con- 
verted Mark  Hanna  and  President  McKmley  to 
the  Panama  scheme  He  persuaded  the  French 
directors  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  company  to 
$40,000,000  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
converted  to  Panama  When  difficulties  arose  with 
the  Colombian  government,  the  resourceful  Bunau- 
Vanlla  conspired  with  insurrectionists  m  Panama 
and  touched  off  (1903)  the  revolution  The  revo- 
lution was  successful  (see  PANAMA  CANAL),  and 
Bunau-Vanlla  as  minister  from  the  new  republic 
to  the  United  States  negotiated  the  Hav-Bunau- 
Vanlla  Treaty,  which  gave  the  United  States  con- 
trol of  the  Panama  Canal  He  wrote  Panama  the 
Creation,  Destruction,  and  Resurrection  (1913)  and 
From  Panama  to  Verdun  (1940) 
Bunce,  Oliver  Bell,  1828-90,  American  author  and 
publisher,  b  New  York  city  Of  his  Be veial  success- 
ful plays  which  were  produced,  the  best  was  Love 
in  '76,  of  Revolutionary  times,  played  by  Laura 
Keene  at  hei  New  York  theater  m  1867  But  dra- 
matic success  brought  him  no  money,  and  he  turned 
to  publishing  At  D  Appleton  &  Company  he 
edited  Appleton's  Journal  and  produced  a  series  of 
veiy  piofitable  illustrated  books  edited  by  William 
Cullcn  Bryant — Picturesque  America  (1872-74) 
Pictunitquc  Europe  (1875-79),  and  Picturesque  Pal- 
estine (1881-84)  The  Opinions  and  Disputation  of 
Bachdor  Bluff  (1882)  was  the  best  known  of  his 
own  later  books 

Bunce,  William  Gedney,  1840-1916,  American  land- 
scape painter,  b  Hartford,  Conn  ,  studied  m  New 
York,  Dttsaeldorf,  and  Antwerp  Ho  is  known 
especially  for  his  decorative  Venetian  scenes 
Among  his  best-known  pictures  are  Evening  View 
in  Venice  and  Early  Morning  (Metropolitan  Mus  ); 
Venice  (Montclair.  N  J  ,  Art  Mus),  Venetian 
Landscape  (Osborno  House,  England) ,  and  On  th& 
Lagoon  (K  I  School  of  Design,  Providence) 
bunchberry  or  dwarf  cornel,  low  North  American 
and  Asiatic  perennial  wild  flower  (Cornus  canadensis 
or  Chamaependj/menum  canadense),  related  to  the 
dogwood  The  small  flowers  are  encircled  by  white, 
petal  like  bracts  simulating  a  single  blossom  above 
the  whorl  of  leaves  The  bunched  red  berryhko 
fruits  are  edible 

Bunche,  Ralph  Johnson,  1904-,  American  govern- 
ment official  and  United  Nations  mediator,  b 
Detroit,  grad  Umv  of  California,  1927,  and  Har- 
vard (M  A  ,  1928,  Ph  D  ,  1934)  After  study  at 
Northwestern  Umv  and  the  London  School  of 
Ee  onomics,  he  did  world-wide  research  in  colonial 
administration  and  race  relations  and  taught  at 
Howard  Umv  after  1928  In  government  service 
after  1941,  he  worked  under  the  joint  chiefs  of  staff 
and  became  chief  research  analyst  in  the  OSS 
(1942  44)  The  first  Negro  to  be  a  division  head  in 
the  Dept  of  State  (Julj-Oet  ,  1945),  he  entered 
the  United  Nations  m  1946  as  director  of  the 
Trusteeship  Division  He  became  (Dec  ,  1947) 
principal  secretary  of  the  UN  Palestine  Commis- 
sion and  helped  to  bring  peace  to  the  Holy  Land, 
bungalow  [Anglo-Indian  fiom  Hindu,  =-Bengaleso 
(house)  1,  dwelling  built  in  a  style  developed  from 
that  of  a  form  of  rural  house  in  India  The  original 
bungalow  tvpicallv  has  one  story,  few  rooms,  and 
a  maximum  of  cross  drafts,  with  high  ceilings,  un- 
usually large  window  and  door  openings,  and 
verandas  on  all  sides  to  shade  the  rooms  from  the 
intense  light  and  tropical  heat  The  verandas  are 
included  under  the  slope  of  the  one  roof,  which  is 
generally  construe  ted  of  bamboo  and  covered  with 
a  thick  thatch  of  woven  maize  The  heavy  walls 
are  of  masonry,  and,  because  of  the  destructive- 
ness  of  termites,  the  use  of  wood  is  avoided 
wherever  possible  The  kitchen,  servants'  quarters, 
and  other  adjuncts  occupy  a  detached  building  in 
a  space  enclosed  by  a  wall  and  known  as  the  com- 
pound Dwellings  of  this  general  type  became  pop- 
ular in  S  California,  with  numerous  differences  m 
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plan  and  materials,  and  were  termed  bungalows. 
The  word  thus  oame  to  be  used  for  a  cottage  or  for 
any  small  house  with  verandas  covered  oy  low, 
wide  eaves 

Bunin,  Ivan  Alekseyevich  (b55'nm,  Rus  Cvan' 
tUyrksya'yrvteh  Ddo'nym),  1870-,  Russian  novelist, 
short-story  writer,  and  poet  He  was  awarded  the 
1933  Nobel  Prize  in  Literature  In  his  youth  he 
belonged  to  Gorki's  group  of  young  realists  but 
avoided  political  activities  Hit*  earlv  works  were 
poems  and  translations,  among  the  latter  one  of 
HuiwaLka  He  attracted  notice  m  1910  with  The 
Village  (Eng  tr  ,  192*),  a  novel  in  the  Turgenev 
tradition  depicting  the  ugliness  of  peasant  life  be- 
fore the  1905  revolution  Many  other  works,  prose 
and  verse,  followed  in  the  same  vein,  of  which  the 
story  "Dry  Valley"  (1911-12)  is  available  in 
English  (in  The  Elaghin  Affair,  1935).  Although  a 
poet  of  distinction,  Bunin  is  perhaps  best  known 
for  his  short  stones,  especially  "The  Man  from  San 
Francisco"  (1916,  Eng  tr  in  The  Man  from  San 
Francisco  and  Other  Stones,  1923),  and  for  his  auto- 
biographical novel  The  Wdl  of  Day*  (1930,  Eng 
tr.,  1933),  a  work  Tolstoyan  in  stature  Bunm  op- 
posed the  revolution  and  after  1919  resided  abroad 

bunion  (biln'yn),  an  enlargement  of  the  metatarsal 
joint  of  the  large  or  email  toe  caused  by  pressure  on 
the  FOOT  m  such  a  way  that  the  bursae  in  these 
regions  become  inflamed  Later  there  are  changes 
in  the  bone  Corrective  shoes  and,  in  some  cases, 
operation  may  be  used  to  treat  bunions  Bunions 
mav  be  painful  from  the  joint  changes  or  because 
of  the  presence  of  a  CORN  Correct  footwear  is  the 
method  of  prevention 

Bunker  Hill,  city  (pop  1,082),  SW  111 ,  NE  of  Alton, 
inc.  1857  A  tornado  m  March,  1948,  destroyed 
much  of  the  town. 

Bunker  Hill,  battle  of,  m  the  Amei  loan  Revolution, 
June  17,  1776.  Detachments  of  colonial  militia 
under  Arternas  WARD,  Nathanael  GKEENK,  John 
STARK,  and  Israel  PUTNAM  laid  siege  to  Boston 
shortly  after  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord, 
but  Thomas  GAGE,  British  commander  in  the  city, 
made  no  attempt  to  break  it  until  he  was  reinforced 
(in  May)  by  troops  led  by  William  Howe,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  ana  John  Burgoyne  The  Conti- 
nental forces  learned  of  the  British  plan  to  take  the 
heights  of  Dorchester  and  Charlestown,  and  Wil- 
liam Prescott  was  sent  to  occupy  Bunker  Hill  out- 
aide  Charlestown,  Prescott  instead  chose  the 
neighboring  Breed's  Hill  to  the  southeast  The 
fight  which  ensued  is  often  called  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  Howe  was  ordered  to  take  the  i>o8i- 
tion,  and  after  two  slaughterous  failures  a  third 
charge  dislodged  the  Americans,  who  had  run  out 
of  powder  The  British  victory  failed  to  break  the 
siege,  and  gallant  American  defense  heightened  the 
colonial  morale  and  resistant e  In  March,  1776, 
Washington  ordered  Dorchester  Heights  fortified, 
and  Howe's  position  became  so  untenable  that  he 
evacuated  (March  17,  1776)  his  troops  and  many 
Loyalists  from  Bostonfto  Halifax  See  John  Jennings, 
Boston,  Cradle  of  Liberty  (1947} 

Bunkie,  town  (pop  3,575),  central  La  ,SE  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  a  cotton  and  sugar-cane  area,  founded  1882 

Bunnell,  town  (pop  1,030),  co  seat  of  Flagler  co  , 
NE  Fla  ,  S  of  St  Augustine,  in  a  timber  and  potato 
area 

Bunner,  Henry  Ctiyler,  1855-96,  American  journal- 
ist, poet,  and  story  writer,  b  Oswego,  N  Y  He 
became  famous  as  the  e<litor  of  Puck,  1877-96,  and 
as  a  writer  of  ters  de  societe  m  Puck  He  collected 
some  of  his  poems  in  Airs  from  Arcady  and  Else- 
where (1884),  and  his  popular  short  stones  were  col- 
lected in  Zadok  Pine  (1891),  Short  Sixes  (1891),  and 
other  volumes  His  novels  were  less  successful  Soe 
biography  by  G  E  Jensen  (1940) 

Bunni  (oun'I),  Lovitical  name  mentioned  in  confus- 
ing passages.  Neh  1015,11.15  Once  the  name 
seems  to  be  an  alternative  of  BINNUI  1. 

Buneen,  Christian  Karl  Josiae,  Baron  von  (kriVtyan 
kftrl'  yose'as  birdn'  fun  botm'zun),  1791-1860, 
Prussian  diplomat  and  scholar,  usually  called  the 
Chevalier  von  Bunsen  He  was  resident  minister 
(1827-38)  at  Rome,  then  ambassador  at  Berne 
(1839-41)  He  carried  on  an  intimate  correspond- 
ence with  Frederick  William  IV  and  urged  liberal 
ideas  upon  him  In  1841  he  negotiated  an  agree- 
ment about  an  Anglo-Prussian  bishopric  at  Jeru- 
salem. Bunsen  was  appointed  to  the  London  em- 
bassy, where  he  made  a  great  reputation  He  was 
very  learned  and  wrote  on  language,  literature,  his- 
tory, law,  and  religion 

Bunsen,  Robert  Wllhelm  (btin'sun,  Ger  r6'Wrt 
vfl'hglm  bd&n'Bun),  1811-99,  German  scientist, 
educated  at  the  Umv  of  Gdttingen,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  doctorate  in  1830.  He  served  on  the 
faculties  of  several  universities  and  was  at  Heidel- 
berg from  1852  to  1889  His  investigation  of  cer- 
tain organic  compounds  of  arsenic  brought  his  first 
important  contribution  to  chemistry.  He  studied 
the  gases  issuing  from  the  blast  furnace  and  evolved 
a  method  of  gas  analysis.  Using  the  SPECTROSCOPE, 
in  association  with  Kirchhoff  at  Heidelberg,  he  dis- 
covered the  elements  cesium  and  rubidium  by 
rtrum  analysis  He  invented  an  electric  CELL, 
Bunsen  cell.  With  Roscoe,  he  did  important 
work  in  photochemistry.  Besides  many  articles  he 
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wrote  Chuometnsche  Method™  (1857)  and,  with 
Kirchhoff,  Chemisohe  Analyst  durch  Spektralboo- 
baehtungen  (1861).  He  is  known  for  his  invention 
(1855)  of  the  Bunsen  burner,  a  gas  burner  common- 
ly used  in  scientific  laboratories.  The  principle  in- 
volved is  also  applied  to  common  gas  stoves  and 
lamps,  it  consists  essentially  of  a  hollow,  cylindrical 
tube  which  is  fitted  vertically  around  the  flame 
and  which  has  an  opening  at  the  base  to  admit  air 
A  smokeless,  nonluminous  flame  of  high  tempera- 
ture is  produced 

bunt  see  SMUT 

bunting,  small,  plump  bird  of  the  FINCH  family 
Among  the  American  buntings  are  the  INDIGO 
BUNTING,  the  painted  bunting  or  nonpareil,  a  red, 
blue,  and  green  bird,  the  snow  bunting,  and  the 
dickcissel  The  vesper  sparrow  is  called  the  bay- 
wingod  bunting  European  buntings  include  the 
coi  n  bunting,  the  snow  bunting,  the  yellowhammer 
the  cirl  bunting,  and  the  ortolan 

Bunthae,  Ned,  pseud  of  Edward  Zane  Carroll  Jud- 
son,  b  1822  or  1823,  d  1886,  American  adventurer 
and  writer  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life  except 
that  he  was  horn  in  either  Stamford,  N  Y  ,  or 
Philadelphia  He  ran  away  to  sea  as  a  boy,  served 
as  a  midshipman,  and  resigned  Ned  Buntline's 
Oum,  a  sensational  magazine  he  founded  in  Nash- 
ville in  1845,  was  interrupted  in  1846  when  he  was 
lynched  for  a  murder,  but  he  was  secretly  cut  down 
alive  and  released,  the  magazine  was  resumed  in 
New  York  There  he  led  a  mob  in  the  Astor  Place 
not  of  1849  against  the  English  actor  Macready 
and  was  fined  and  imprisoned  He  turned  up  in  Si 
Louis  in  the  '50s  as  an  organiser  of  the  Know- 
Nothmg  movement.  In  1864  he  was  dishonorably 
discharged  from  the  Union  army  After  the  war 
he  met  W  F  Cody  (Buffalo  Bill)  and  persuaded 
him  to  act  in  a  Bunthne  play,  The  Scout*  of  the 
Plains  (1872),  and  so  started  Cody  on  his  stage 
career  Since  1846  Bunthne  had  been  writing 
trashy  novels,  forerunners  of  the  worst  sort  of  dime 
novels,  among  them  Cruisings  Afloat  and  Ashore 
(1848),  The  Mysteries  and  Miseries  of  New  York 
(1848),  and  Stella  Dflorme,  or,  The  Comanche's 
Dream  (1860)  See  biography  by  F.  E  Pond 
(1919) 

bunya-bunya  (bun'yu),  large  coniferous  tree  (Arau- 
cana  bulwiJhi)  of  Australia  with  seeds  used  by  na- 
tive tribes  as  a  staple  food  Each  tribe  and  each 
family  own  a  certain  number  of  trees  by  inheritance, 
and  they  return  to  them,  sometimes  from  long  dis- 
tances, when  the  trees  bear  in  abundance,  which 
occurs  every  three  years  In  other  countries  the 
tree  is  grown  as  an  ornamental  pot  plant 

Bunyan,  John,  1628-88,  English  author,  b  Elstow, 
Bedfordshire,  son  of  a  tinker  After  a  brief  penod 
at  the  village  free  school,  Bunyan  was  sot  to  learn 
the  tinker's  trade,  which  he  followed  intermittently 
throughout  the  rest  of  lus  life  Drafted  into  the 
parliamentary  army  in  1644,  he  served  until  1647 
and  then  married  The  reading  of  several  pious 
books  owned  by  his  wife  awakened  Bunyan  s  re- 
ligious sense,  constant  study  of  the  Bible  completed 
his  convetsion,  and  in  1653  ho  began  acting  as  lay 
preacher  for  a  congregation  of  Baptists  in  Bedford 
In  this  capacity  he  came  into  conflict  with  the 
Quakers  led  by  George  Fox  and  turned  to  writing 
in  defense  of  his  beliefs  In  1660  agents  of  the  re- 
stored monarchy  arrested  him  for  unlicensed  preach- 
ing, and  he  remained  in  prison  for  the  next  12  years 
During  this  period  he  wrote  nine  books,  the  most 
famous  of  which  is  Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of 
Sinners  (1666),  a  fervent  spiritual  autobiography 
Soon  after  his  release  in  1672  he  was  reimpnsoned 
bnefly  and  wrote  the  first  part  of  The  Pilgnm's 
Progress  from  This  World  to  That  Which  Is  to  Come, 
published  in  1678  This  allegory  recounts  how 
Christian  journeyed  from  the  City  of  Destruction 
through  the  Slough  of  Despond,  the  Valley  of  Humil- 
iation, the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  Vanity 
Fair,  the  Delectable  Mountains,  the  House  Beau- 
tiful, and  Beulah  Land  to  the  Celestial  City  A  sec- 
ond part— describing  the  way  in  which  Christian's 
wife,  Christiana,  makes  the  same  pilgrimage — ap- 
peared m  1684  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  remaikable 
for  its  simple,  biblical  stylo,  for  its  vivid  presenta- 
tion of  character  and  incident,  and  for  its  universal 
applicability  It  is  one  of  the  world's  great  books 
and  has  been  translated  into  many  languages  By 
the  time  Bunyan  was  released  from  his  second  im- 
prisonment, he  had  become  a  hero  to  the  merobei  s  of 
his  sect,  and  he  continued  preaching  and  writing 
until  his  death  The  principal  works  of  these  latter 
years  are  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr  Badman  (1680) 
and  The  Holy  War  or,  The  Losing  and  Taking 
Again  of  the  Town  of  Mansoul  (1682),  allegorical 
works  well  characterised  by  their  titles  Banyan's 
great  and  continued  popularity  rests  on  the  spirit- 
ual fervor  which  permeates  his  works  and  on  the 
compelling  style  in  which  they  are  written,  his 
prose  unites  the  eloquence  of  the  Bible  and  the 
vigorous  realism  of  common  speech.  See  John 
Brown,  John  Bunyan.  His  Life,  Times,  and  Work 
(revised  by  F  M.  Harrison,  1928);  W.  Y.  Tindall, 
John  Bunyan,  Mechanic k  Preacher  (1934). 

Bttnyan,  Paul,  in  American  lumber-camp  legend, 
hero  of  a  series  of  "tall  tales"  current  through  the 
timber  country  from  Michigan  westward.  He  is 


said  to  have  ruled  his  Gargantuan  lumber  camp 
between  the  winter  of  the  blue  snow  and  the  spring 
that  came  up  from  China,  His  prised  possession 
was  Babe  the  Blue  Ox,  which  measured  42  ax  han- 
dles and  a  plug  of  tobacco  between  the  horns  Paul 
Bunyan  may  have  been  based  on  a  doughty  fighter 
of  the  Papmeau  rebellion  in  Canada  in  1837  The 
stories  have  been  set  down  in  Esther  Shephard, 
Paul  Bunyan  (1924),  James  Stevens,  Paul  Bunyan 
(1925)  and  The  Saainaw  Paul  Bvnyan  (1932) ,  Glen 
Rounds,  01'  Paul,  the  Mighty  Logger  (1936),  and 
Wallace  Wadsworth,  Paul  Bunyan  and  His  Great 
Blue  Ox  (1926,  school  ed  ,  1937)  Tony  Beaver  is 
the  legendary  figure  of  Southern  lumber  camps 
See  M  P  Montague,  Up  Ed  Rwer  (1928). 
Bunzlau  (bd&nts'lou)  or  Boleslawiec,  Pol  Boles- 
lavnec  (bdl&nra'vye'ta),  town  (pop  3,145,  1939 
pop  22,455),  Lower  Silesia,  on  the  Bober  It  was 
transferred  to  Polish  administration  in  1945  (see 
SILESIA)  Bunslau  was  the  scene  (1813)  of  a  Prus- 
sian victory  over  the  French,  and  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  Martin  Opxtz  Cluefly  a  trade 
center,  Bunclau  also  produces  pottery 
Buonaparte,  see  BONAP\KTK  and  NAPOLJDOW  I 
Buomnsegna,  Duccio  di-  see  Dvccio  01  BUONIN- 

SBGNA 

Buononcini,  Italian  musicians  see  BONONCIKI 

buoy  (boi,  bod'S),  float  anchored  in  navigable  waters 
to  mark  channels  and  indicate  dangers  to  naviga- 
tion (isolated  rocks,  mine  fields,  cables,  and  the 
like)  A  buoy  (mooring  buoy)  may  also  be  used 
for  the  anchoring  of  ships  The  (shape,  the  color, 
the  number,  and  the  marking  of  the  buoy  are  »g- 
nifii  ant,  but  unfortunately  the  significance  vanes 
in  different  countries,  and  the  system  devised  by 
the  International  Maritime  Conference  at  Wash- 
ington in  1889  and  based  on  color  was  not  adopted 
Generally  large  buoys  are  of  steel  or  iron,  though 
the  spar  buoys  (upright  posts)  used  m  northern 
latitudes  are  of  wood  Nun  buoys  have  conical 
tops,  can  buoys  flat  tops  Buoys  may  be  fitted  with 
bells  or  whistles  (usually  operated  by  motion  of  the 
waves)  and  light  buoys  (equipped  with  electric  bat- 
teries) are  much  used,  radio  buoys  came  into  use 
in  1939 

bur,  popular  name  for  fruits  that  have  barbed, 
pointed,  or  rough  outgrowths,  by  clinging  to  the 
fur  or  hair  of  animals  and  the  clothing  of  man  they 
are  transported  from  the  parent  plant  Some  com- 
mon burs  include  those  of  the  chestnut,  burdock, 
bur  mai  igold,  and  cocklebur  Burs  are  particularly 
obnoxious  to  sheep  gi  owers  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  removing  thorn  from  wool 

Burano  (boora'no),  village,  NE  Italy,  built  on  four 
islets  in  the  lagoon  of  Venice  It  has  been  famous 
for  its  lace  since  the  15th  cent 

Burbage,  James  (bur'blj),  d  1597.  English  actor 
One  of  the  earl  of  Leicester's  players  m  1574,  he 
leased  land  in  Fmsbury  Fields  in  1576  and  erected 
the  first  permanent  theater  in  London,  called  The 
Theatre  The  structure  of  this  theater  was  re- 
moved to  Bankside,  c  1598,  and  set  upastheGi^oaic 
THEATRE,  which  burned  down  in  1613  Burbage 
was  a  builder  and  an  owner  of  the  Blackfnars 
Theatre  in  1596 

Burbage,  Richard,  1567?-1619,  English  actor  The 
son  of  James  Burbage,  he  inherited  a  share  in  the 
Blackfnars  Theatre  and  an  interest  in  the  Globe, 
whore,  in  1603,  he  was  with  Shakspere  in  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  company  Unrivaled  at  cither  thea- 
ter, he  appeared  in  many  of  the  original  productions 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Jonson,  and  Shakspere 
His  most  celebrated  roles  were  Richard  III,  Ham- 
let, Lear,  and  Othello,  and  he  played  leading  parts 
in  Jonson's  Sejanus  and  Every  At  an  in  His  Humour 
He  had  an  excellent  talent  aa  a  painter,  and  the  Fel- 
ton  portrait  of  Shakspere,  in  oils,  is  attnbuted  to 
his  hand 

Burbank,  Luther,  1849-1926,  American  plant 
breeder,  b  Lancaster,  Mass.  He  experimented  with 
thousands  of  varieties  of  plants  and  developed 
many  new  ones,  including  new  varieties  of  prunes, 
plums,  raspberries,  blackberries,  apples,  peaches, 
and  nectarines  Besides  the  Burbank  potato,  he 
produced  new  tomato,  corn,  squash,  pea,  and  as- 
paragus forms,  a  spineless  cactus  useful  in  cattle 
feeding,  and  many  new  flowers,  especially  lilies  and 
the  famous  Shasta  daisy  His  methods  and  results 
are  described  in  his  books — How  Plants  Are  Trained 
to  Work  for  Man  (8  vols  .  1921)  and,  with  Wilbur 
Hall,  Harvest  of  the  Years  (1927),  and  Partner  of 
Nature  (1939) — and  m  his  descriptive  catalogues, 
New  Creations.  After  1875  his  work  was  done  at 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif  See  D  S  Jordan  and  Vernon 
Kellogg,  The  Scientific  Aspects  of  Luther  Burbank' s 
Work  (1909) ,  E  B  Beeson,  The  Early  Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Luther  Burttank  (1927),  W  L  Howard, 
Luther  Burbank  (1945) 

Burbank,  city  (1940  pop.  34,337, 1947  special  census 
pop  72,588),  m  Glendale  township,  S  Calif  ,  N  of 
Los  Angeles,  laid  out  1887,  me  1911.  Its  industries 
include  moving-picture  production  and  aircraft 
manufacture 

Burchell,  William  John  ( bur 'chtil),  1782 ?-1863, Eng- 
lish explorer  and  scientist  He  was  schoolmaster 
(under  the  East  India  Company)  at  St.  Helena 
(1805-10),  whence  he  sailed  for  South  Africa.  His 
journey  (1811-15)  across  the  Karroo  desert  to 
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Griqualand  and  Bechuanaland  is  described  in  his 
Trends  in  the  Interior  of  Southern  Africa  (1822- 
24).  Hie  African  collections  comprised  68,000  nat- 
ural objects  and  much  astronomical  and  meteoro- 
logical material  He  traveled  in  Bratil  (1825-20), 
visiting  Sfto  Paulo  Many  animal  and  plant  species 
discovered  by  him  bear  his  name 
Burchneld,  Charles,  1893-,  American  water-color 
painter,  b  Ashtabula  Harbor,  Ohio  After  high 
school  he  became  an  accountant,  hut  in  1912  won  a 
scholarship  and  went  to  the  Cleveland  School  of 
Art  His  work  was  exhibited  in  New  York  in  1916, 
but  he  developed  his  characteristic  stvle  only  after 
some  months  in  an  army  training  camp  in  1918  He 
is  widely  known  as  a  painter  of  Victorian  mansions, 
false-front  stores,  and  other  relics  of  the  late  19th 
cent  still  prominent  in  the  Middle  Western  land- 
scape These  somber  subjects  are  painted  with  a 
slightly  ironic  realism,  clarity,  and  vigor  Burch- 
field's  color  is  subtle,  cool,  and  luminous  From 
1921  to  1929  he  worked  also  as  a  wallpaper  designer 
He  won  awards  in  water-color  exhibits  in  Cleveland 
and  Philadelphia,  and  his  work  is  to  be  seen  in  many 

Enent  American  galleries  His  false  Front 
opohtan  Mus )  and  Freight  Cars  under  a 
,  9  (Detroit  Inst  of  Arts)  are  characteristic 
water  colors  He  paints  also  in  oil  and  gouache 

Burckhardt,  Jacob  Chnstoph  (yft'kop  krfo'tdf  bdork'- 
hart),  1818-97,  Swiss  historian,  one  of  the  founders 
of  cultural  history  He  studied  under  Ranke  at  the 
Univ  of  Berlin  and  taught  (1844-53,  1868-93)  his- 
tory and  art  history  at  the  university  of  his  native 
Basel,  refusing  the  offer  (1872)  to  succeed  Ranke  in 
his  chair  at  Berlin  His  best-known  work  is  Die 
Kultur  der  Renaissance  in  ftalien  (1860,  The  Civili- 
zation of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  available  in  sev- 
eral English  editions)  It  remains  one  of  the  grout 
classics  on  the  subject,  although  its  primarily  es- 
thetic view  of  the  Renaissance  period,  which  Burck- 
hardt considered  the  product  of  conscious  creative- 
ness,  has  been  attacked  bv  later  historians  Burck- 
hardt profoundly  influenced  his  fnend  Nietzsche, 
who  taught  at  Basel  at  the  same  time,  J  A  Sv- 
monds  acknowledged  his  debt  to  Burckhardt  He 
also  wrote  Die  Zeit  Konstanhns  dee  Grossen  (1852, 
Eng  tr  ,  The  Age  of  Constantino  the  Great,  1949),  a 
work  of  profound  scholarship  and  great  literary 
merit,  Cicerone  (1856),  a  guide  to  Italian  art,  and 
other  works  on  history  and  art  H  is  Weltgeechicht- 
tiche  Betrachtungin  (Eng  tr  ,  Force  and  Freedom 
Reflections  on  History,  1943)  and  his  Grirchische 
Kulturgeschichtf  [history  of  Greek  culture)  were 
published  posthumously  Burckhardt  foresaw, 
with  apprehension,  that  the  spiritual  and  esthetic 
values  of  man  were  doomed  to  be  eclipsed  by  the 
increasing  requirements  of  the  state,  bv  large-scale 
wars,  and  by  industrialisation 

Burckhardt,  John  Lewis  (burkhart),  1784-1817, 
explorer.b  Switzerland,  educated  in  Germany  He 
was  supported  in  exploration  by  an  English  asso- 
ciation for  promoting  African  discovery  He  trav- 
eled in  Syria  and  Egypt  (1809-13),  rediscovered 
PETRA  (1812),  then,  posing  as  a  learned  Moslem, 
was  the  first  Christian  to  reach  Medina  A  notable 
description  of  Mecca  is  included  in  his  Travels  in 
Aratna  (1829)  He  died  while  preparing  to  set  out 
from  Upper  Egjpt  for  his  original  goal,  the  Niger 
His  journals,  published  by  the  African  Association, 
include  Travels  in  Nubia  (1819),  Travels  in  Syria 
and  the  Holy  Land  (1822) ,  Notes  on  the  Bedouin  and 
Wahdbys  (1830),  and  Arabic  Proverbs  (1830) 

Burckmalr,  Hans   see  BUROKMAIR,  HANS 

Burdett-Coutts,  Angela  Georgina  Burdett-Coutts, 
Baroness  (btirdeV-koots'),  1814-1906  English 
philanthropist  Her  multitudinous  charitable 
works  ranged  from  the  building  of  model  tene- 
ments in  London  to  the  endowment  of  colonial 
bishoprics  She  became  famous  for  her  benevo- 
lence, hospitality,  and  fortune  and  in  1871  was 
made  a  peeress  by  Queen  Victoria  Among  her 
many  noted  fnends  was  Charles  Dickens,  whose 
letters  to  her  have  been  published 

Burdette,  Robert  Jones,  1844-1914,  American  hu- 
morist, b  Greensboro,  Pa  He  became  famous  for 
his  humorous  column  in  the  Burlington,  Iowa, 
Daily  Hawkeye  In  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Mous- 
tache and  Other  Hawkey  etems  (1877)  are  reprinted 
some  of  his  popular  columns  and  his  lectures  After 
1888  ho  became  a  well-known  Baptist  preacher 
See  biography  by  C  B  Burdette  (1922) 

burdock,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Arctium,  coarse  Old 
World  biennials,  mostly  weedy  in  North  America 
They  have  composite  flowers,  usually  purple,  fol- 
lowed by  roundish,  many-seeded  burs  The  great 
burdock  (Arctium  lappa)  has  been  used  medicinally 
and  (in  Japan)  cultivated  as  a  vegetable  called 
gobo  The  common  burdock  is  Arctium  minus  The 
cocklebur  is  sometimes  confused  with  burdock 

Burdwan  or  Bardwan  (both  burdwan'),  town  (pop 
62,910),  8  West  Bengal  state,  India  A  group  of 
108  Siva  linga  temples  (1788)  is  near  by.  Vegetable 
oils  and  cutlery  are  manufactured. 

bureaucracy,  widely  speaking,  the  body  of  office- 
holders of  the  executive  arm  of  government  The 
term  usually  carries  a  suggestion  of  reprobation 
and  implies  mcorapetency  and  parasitism  among 
the  functionaries  Bureaucracy  existed  in  imperial 
Rome  and  China  and  in  the  national  monarchies 
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of  Europe  The  revolutions  of  the  17th  and  18th 
cent  emphasised  the  rule  of  the  national  legisla- 
tures, but  m  modem  states  complex  industrial  and 
social  legislation  has  called  for  a  vast  growth  of 
administrative  functions  of  government  The 
power  of  permanent  and  nonolective  officials  to 
apply  and  even  initiate  measures  of  control  over 
the  national  administration  and  economy  has 
raised  the  bureaucracy  to  critical  importance  in  the 
life  of  the  state  Modern  governments  are  usually 
administered  by  honest  and  capable  experts,  but 
critics  object  that  bureaucracy  is  dangerously  pow- 
erful and  largely  unresponsive  to  control  by  the 
people's  elected  representatives  Hoe  CIVIL  SBHV- 
ICB  See  J  D  Kmgsley,  Representative  Bureaucracy 
an  Interpretation  of  the  British  Civil  Service  (1944) 

Bureya  (bd&ra'a),  mountain  range,  SW  Khabarovsk 
Territory,  RSFSR,  in  E  Siberia,  extending  into 
N  China  as  the  Lesser  KHINOAN  range  It  rises  to 
7,275  ft  and  yields  gold,  tungsten,  molybdenum, 
iron,  and  coal  The  Bureya  river,  480  mi  long, 
rises  m  the  N  Bureya  range  and  flows  southwest  to 
join  the  Amur  at  Blagoveshchensk 

Burgas  (boor'gas') ,  city  (pop  43,684),  E  Bulgaria, 
a  Black  Sea  port  There  are  manufactures  of  food- 
stuffs, cotton  textiles,  machinery,  and  radios 

Burgaw  (bur'gd),  town  (pop  1,476),  co  seat  of 
Pender  co  ,  SE  N  C  ,  N  of  Wilmington,  in  a  diver- 
sified farm  area  noted  for  strawberries 

Burgdorf  (b<56rk'd6rf),  Fr  Berthou4  (WrtoV),  town 
(pop  10,197),  Bern  canton,  Switzerland,  on  the 
Emme  river  It  has  an  old  castle  in  which  Pesta- 
lozzi  held  his  first  school  (1799-1804)  There  is 
diversified  industry 

Burgenland  (bur'gunland,  Gcr  bobr'gunlant),  au- 
tonomous province  or  Bundexland  (1,526  sq  mi  , 
pop  274,078),  E  Austria  It  is  a  long,  narrow,  hilly 
area  bordering  on  Hungary  and  indented  by  the 
NEUSIKDLER  L\KK  The  capital  is  Eisenstadt 
Winegrowing  is  the  chief  occupation  The  territory 
was  transferred  from  Hungary  by  the  treaties  of 
Samt-Germam  (1919)  and  Tnanon  (1<)20)  So- 
PRON,  its  leading  town,  was  returned  (1921)  to 
Hungary  after  a  plebiscite 

Burger,  Gottfried  August  (gAt'frftou'gotJst  bur'gur), 
1747-94,  German  poet,  best  known  for  his  revival 
of  the  Gorman  ballad  His  most  famous  work  in 
this  form,  Lenore  (1773),  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish and  other  languages  and  had  a  far-reaching  in- 
fluence He  edited  and  wrote  for  the  Gottmgen 
Musenalmanach  and  was  one  of  the  Gbttingon  poet- 
ical brotherhood  For  a  time  ho  was  c  onsidered  the 
author  of  the  Munchausen  stones,  which  he  trans- 
lated into  German  from  the  English  edition  of  1786 
His  irregular  and  unhappy  life  was  embittered  at 
the  end  bv  Schiller's  severe  criticism  Among  his 
other  better-known  works  is  the  ballad  "The  Wild 
Huntsman"  (1786)  For  a  list  of  translations,  see 
Bayard  Q  Morgan,  Critical  Bibliography  of  German 
Literature  in  English  (1938) 

Surges,  William  (bur'jlz),  1827-81,  English  archi- 
tect An  ardent  devotee  of  medievalism,  he  was 
prominent  in  the  Gothic  revival  Ho  is  known 
for  his  design  of  Cork  Cathedral  (1862),  the  re- 
building of  Cardiff  Castle  (1865),  and  his  writings 
and  designs  in  the  decorative  arts 

Burgess,  Charles  Frederick  (bur'jls),  1873-1945, 
American  chemical  ongmocr,  b  Oshkosh,  Wis  , 
grad  Umv  of  Wisconsin,  1895  He  was  on  the 
faculty  at  the  Umv  of  Wisconsin  from  1895  to 
1913  He  developed  various  iron  alloys  and  m- 
\  entod  a  process  for  the  electrolytic  purification  of 
iron  and  made  improved  types  of  dry  cells 

Burgess,  Gelett  (Frank  Gelett  Burgess),  1866-, 
American  humorist,  b  Boston,  grad  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1887  His  ability  as  an 
illustrator  led  him  into  magazine  work,  ana  he  was 
soon  writing  humorous  articles  and  stories  to  ac- 
company his  illustrations  His  poem  "Tho  Puiple 
Cow"  brought  him  instant  fame  Among  his  books 
some  of  the  better  known  are  Goops  and  How  to  Be 
Them  (1900) ,  Are  You  a  Bromidef  (1907),  The  Max- 
ims of  Methuselah  (1907),  and  Why  Men  Hate  Wom- 
en (1927) 

Burgess,  George  Kimball,  1874-1932,  American 
physicist,  b  Newton,  Mass  ,  grad  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1896  An  authority  on 
metallurgy  and  pyrometry,  he  was  with  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  from  1903  (as  dim  tor  from  1923) 

Burgess,  John  William,  1844-1931,  American  edu- 
cator and  political  scientist,  b  middle  Tennessee 
He  served  in  the  Union  army  in  the  Civil  War  and 
after  the  war  graduated  at  Amherst  (1867)  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar  in  1869,  but 
did  not  practice  That  same  year  he  joined  the 
faculty  of  Knox  College  In  1871  he  went  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Gdttmgen,  Leipzig,  and  Berlin  He  returned  in 
1873  to  teach  history  and  political  science  at  Am- 
herst In  1876  began  his  long  connection  with 
Columbia  Umv  (then  Columbia  College) ,  he  was 
professor  of  political  science  and  constitutional  law 
until  1912  Burgess,  with  Nicholas  Murray  BUT- 
LER, was  a  major  influence  m  the  creation  (1880) 
of  a  faculty  and  school  of  political  science,  the  first 
faculty  organized  for  graduate  work  m  the  country 
and  the  chief  step  m  changing  Columbia  College 
into  a  university.  He  was  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
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Political  Science  from  1890  until  his  retirement.  In 
1906-6  he  served  as  first  Roosevelt  professor  at  the 
Umv  of  Berlin  Burgess's  fundamental  political 
philosophy  was  expressed  m  Political  Science  and 
Comparative  Constittttional  IMW  (1890-91),  the 
more  permanently  valuable  portions  of  which  were 
repubhshed  as  The  Foundations  of  Political  Science 
(1933)  In  line  with  his  theories  there  set  forth,  he 
interpreted  American  history  in  The  Middle  Pe- 
riod, 1817-1868,  The  Civd  War  and  the  Constitution, 
l859~18fiS,  and  Reconstruction  and  the  Constitution, 
18Vf>~1876,  a  trilogy  published  between  1897  and 
1902,  to  which  was  added  The  Administration  of 
Rutherford  B  Hayes  (1915)  In  Recent  Changes  tn 
American  Constitutional  Theory  (1923)  he  protested 
against  the  encroachment  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment upon  state  and  individual  rights  and  immu- 
nities He  founded  the  Political  Science  Quarterly 
See  his  autobiography,  The  Reminiscences  of  an 
American  Scholar  (1934) 

Burgettstown  (bur'jlts-).  borough  (pop  2,497),  SW 
Pa  ,  near  the  W  Va  border  W  of  Pittsburgh,  laid 
out  1795,  me  1881 

Burgh,  Hubert  de   see  HTJBKRT  DE  BURGH 

Burgh,  Ulick  de,  earl  and  marquess  of  Clanricarde. 
see  CLANRICARDB,  UUCK  DK  BOROH,  STH  EARL  or 

Burghers  (bur 'gura) ,  a  party  of  the  Secession  Church 
of  Scotland,  or  Associate  Synod,  resulting  from  one 
of  the  "breaches"  in  the  history  of  Presbvtenan- 
ism  To  qualify  as  a  burgess  m  certain  burghs  one 
was  required  to  take  an  oath  accepting  the  "true 
religion  presently  professed  within  this  realm  " 
Opinion  differed  as  to  whether  this  referred  to  Prot- 
estant religion  in  general  or  to  the  Established 
Church  Those  in  the  Secession  Church  who  un- 
derstood the  oath  in  tho  latter  sense  refused  to  take 
it  and  were  called  "Anti-Burghers  "  Theirs  was 
the  General  Associate  Svnod  Opposed  to  them 
were  the  "Burghers,"  of  the  Associate  Synod  The 
two  bodies  mutually  excluded  each  other  in  1747 
By  the  end  of  the  centurv  both  divisions  were  fur- 
ther split  apart  into  "Old  Light  Anti-Burghere"and 
"Old  Light  Burghers"  and  "New  Lights"  in  each 
division,  over  questions  of  civil  magistracy  In 
1820  Old  Lights  and  New  Lights  were  brought  to- 
gether again  in  the  United  Secession  Church 

Burghley  or  Burleigh,  William  Cecil,  1st  Baron 
(both  bur'le),  1520-98,  English  statesman  He 
first  rose  to  power  in  1548  when  Edward  Seymour, 
duke  of  Somerset,  was  protector,  and  he  served  as 
secretary  of  state  (1550-53)  during  the  duke  of 
Northumberland's  ascendancy  He  was  not  m  the 
favor  of  Mary  I,  but  was  reappomted  to  office  by 
Elizabeth,  whom  he  served  faithfully  for  40  years 
He  became  her  principal  adviser  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  men  in  the  kingdom  In  1572  he 
was  made  lord  high  treasurer  His  was  the  policy 
of  national  aggrandizement  that  helped  growing  in- 
dustry and  commerce  Cautious,  as  was  Elizabeth, 
he  could,  nevertheless,  act  with  decision  He  took 
the  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  and  was  largely  responsible  for  the  solidifi- 
cation of  Protestantism  in  England  Burghley's  ad- 
vice was  not  always  followed,  but  his  hand  can  be 
seen  in  most  important  policies  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  He  was  as  ruthless  in  destroying  personal 
enemies  as  he  was  in  smiting  enemies  of  the  state 
See  biographies  by  M  A  Hume  (1898)  and  Alan 
Smith  (1936) 

Burgts,  William  (bur'jfs),  fl  1717-31,  American  en- 
graver and  publisher  of  maps  and  views,  b  London 
His  name  appears  as  publisher  on  the  views  South 
Prospect  of  ye  Flourishing  City  of  Neu>  York  (1717, 
copy,  N  Y  Historical  Society) ,  The  New  Dutch 
Church  in  New  York  City,  A  Prospect  of  the  Col- 
ledges  in  Cambridge  in  New  England  (only  known 
copy,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston). 
A  South  East  View  of  the  Great  Town  of  Boston,  and 
Plan  of  Boston  in  New  England  (copy,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D  C  )  The  mezzotint  The 
Boston  Light  House  is  the  onlv  plate  which  contains 
Burgis's  name  as  engraver  (copy,  U  S  Lighthouse 
Board,  Washington,  D  C  ) 

Burgkmair  or  Burckmalr,  Hans  (both  bans'  bfiork'- 
mlur),  1473-1531,  German  engraver  and  painter  of 
Augsburg  His  work  shows  the  influence  of  his 
friend  Durer,  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  Italian 
Renaissance  he  shared  Among  his  well-known 
paintings  arc  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (cathedral, 
Augsburg)  and  tho  portrait  of  himself  and  his  wife 
(Vienna)  Burgkmair  also  produced  some  700  wood 
engravings  of  great  originality  Famous  examples 
of  these  include  Triumphs  of  Maximilian  I  (a  series 
of  57  prints),  Death  the  Exterminator,  and  Seven 
Deadly  Sins 

burglary,  according  to  common-law  definition,  the 
breaking  and  entering  of  a  dwelling  house  of  an- 
other at  night  with  the  intent  to  commit  a  FELONY, 
whether  the  intent  is  carried  out  or  not  This  defi- 
nition has  been  generally  adopted  with  some  modi- 
fications in  the  criminal  law  of  the  various  states  of 
the  United  States  At  common  law  burglary  is  an 
offense  primarily  against  the  security  of  habitation, 
not  against  the  property  as  such,  hut  today  by 
statute  burglary  usually  includes  breaking  into 
places  other  than  dwellings  Breaking  as  well  as 
entering  is  essential  to  commission  of  the  crane;  to 
constitute  a  breaking,  the  use  of  physical  force  is 
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necessary  and  sufficient,  though  the  use  of  force 
may  be  slight,  e  g ,  turning  a  key,  opening  an 
entirely  closed  window,  pushing  out  a  window 
pane  Entry  through  FRAUD  (as  bv  posing  as  a 
guest),  through  THREAT,  or  through  CONSPIRACY 
with  servants  is  deemed  b\  the  law  equivalent  to 
breaking  and  is  called  'Vonstrw  tive  breaking  " 
By  statute  most  states  do  not  restrict  burglary  to 
action  at  night,  as  tho  c  onimon  law  does  Burglary 
under  common  law  requires  that  the  intent  be  to 
commit  a  felonv,  but  some  htatutes  dec  lare  that  tho 
intent  need  only  be  "to  commit  some  crime  " 
Biirglen  (burk'liln),  village  (pop  2,527),  Un  canton, 
Switzerland,  neai  Vltdoif  it  is  the  legendary  birth- 
place of  William  Tell 

Burgos  (boor'go*-).  city  (pop  51,177),  capital  of 
Burgos  prov  ,  N  Spam,  in  Old  Castile,  on  a  moun- 
tainous plateau  Founded  c  885,  it  w  aa  the  seat  of 
the  county  of  Castile  under  the  kings  of  Leon  and 
became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile  under 
Ferdinand  I  (1035)  The  rovnl  residence  was  moved 
(1087)  to  Toledo,  and  Burgos  lo*t  some  of  its  cul- 
tural and  economic  importance  The  Cid  h\ed  and 
is  buried  here  In  the  c  iv  il  war  of  1930-39  Burgos 
was  the  capital  of  franco's  regime  Tho  cathedral 
of  white  limestone,  founded  in  1221,  is  ono  of  the 
finest  Gothic  buildings  in  S  Europe  Other  land- 
marks are  the  c  astle,  the  Gothic  Church  of  San 
Esteban,  and  the  Arco  de  Santa  Maria,  a  10th- 
century  gateway 

Burgoyne,  John  (brtigom'),  1722-92.  British  gen- 
eral and  statesman  In  tho  Seven  Years  War,  his 
victory  over  the  Spanish  in  storming  Valen<  m  do 
Alcantara  in  Portugal  (1762)  made  him  the  toast 
of  London  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  (17GS) 
and  helped  to  reform  the  East  India  Company's 
rule  of  India  As  the  \moru  an  Revolution  was  be- 
ginning, he  arrived  (1775)  with  the  reinforcement 
sent  to  General  Gage  at  Boston  Burgowie  wit- 
nessed the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  returned  home 
in  disgust  (Nov  ,  1775)  He  joined  (177o)  Sir  Guy 
CARLETON  in  Canada  and  served  at  Crown  Point, 
but,  critical  of  Sir  Guv's  inaction,  BurgoMie  re- 
turned to  England  to  join  Lord  George  Germain  in 
laving  the  plans  that  resulted  m  the  SVR \TCWV 
c-Mwpvic.N  Burgovne  began  (June,  1777)  the  ill- 
fated  expedition  with  an  army  poorly  equipped, 
untrained  for  frontier  fighting,  and  numbering  far 
less  than  he  had  requested  After  minor  initial  suc- 
cess, stiffened  American  resistance  coupled  with 
the  failure  of  Bam  ST  Ltr.nj  and  Sir  \\ilham 
HOWE  to  reac  h  Albany  led  to  his  surrender  at  Sara- 
toga (Oct  17,  1777)  He  returned  to  England,  was 
given  (1782)  a  command  in  Ireland,  and  managed 
the  impeachment  of  Warren  HASTINC  8  Burgov  ne 
wrote  several  plays,  of  which  The  Heiress  (1786)  is 
best  known  See  F  J  lludleston,  Gentleman 
Johnny  Burgoyne  (1927) 
bur  grass*  sec  SANDBI  R 
Burgundians,  in  French  medieval  history  see  As- 
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Burgundii*  see  Bx  RGUNDY 

Burgundy  (bur 'guridc*),  Fr  Bourgogne  (boorgo'nyu), 
region,  \\  France  The  name  also  applied  to  two 
successive  kingdoms  and  to  a  duchv,  all  of  which 
embraced  large  territories  outside  the  present  re- 
gion, which  is  identical  with  the  province  of  Bur- 
gundv  of  tho  17th  and  ISth  cent  Burgundy  is  now 
administratively  divided  into  four  departments — 
Yonno,  C6te-d'Or,  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  and  Am  Bur- 
gundy W  of  the  Saone  river  is  generally  hilly,  m 
the  southeast  it  includes  tho  southern  spurs  of  the 
Jura  mts  ,  the  center  is  a  lowland,  extending  south 
almost  to  the  junction  of  the  Sa&ne  and  Rhone 
rivers  (see  BRFHBF)  A  rich  agricultural  country, 
Burgundy  is  espec  rnllv  famous  for  tho  WINE  grown 
m  the  CHABLIS  region,  the  mountains  of  the  ( '6TK- 
D'OK,  and  the  SAONF  and  RHONE  valleys  DUON 
is  the  historical  capital,  other  cities  are  Autnn, 
Auxerre,  Beaune,  Bourg-en-Bresse,  Chalon-sur- 
Sadne,  and  Macon  The  territory,  conquered  bv 
Julius  Caesar  m  the  GALLIC  WVRH,  was  divided 
among  the  Roman  provinces  of  Upper  Germany, 
Lugdunensis,  and  Narbonensis  (see  GATTL)  In  the 
5th  cent  the  Burgundii,  a  Germanic  tribe,  settled 
here  peacefully,  accepted  Christianity,  and  soon 
established  the  First  Kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
which  comprised  8E  France  and  reached  as  far 
south  as  Aries  and  W  Switzerland  Conquered  (534) 
by  the  FRANKS,  it  was  throughout  the  Merovingian 
era  subjected  to  numerous  partitions  It  neverthe- 
less survived  as  a  political  concept,  and  after  tho 
partitions  of  the  Carolmgian  empire,  two  new  Bur- 
gundian  kingdoms  were  founded,  Cisjurane  Bur- 
gundy or  PROVENCE  in  tho  south  (879)  and  Trans- 
jurano  Burgundy  in  the  north  (888)  These  two 
were  united  (933)  m  the  Second  Kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy (see  ARLES,  KINGDOM  or)  A  smaller  area, 
corresponding  roughly  to  present  Burgundy,  was 
created  as  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  by  Emperor 
Charles  II  m  877  Early  m  the  llth  cent  King 
Robert  II  of  France  made  good  his  claim  to  the 
duchy,  but  his  son,  Henry  I,  gave  it  as  a  fief  to 
his  brother  Robert  Robert's  line  died  out  in  1361. 
The  golden  age  of  Burgundy  began  when  (1363) 
JOHN  II  of  I  ranee  bestowed  the  fief  on  his  son, 
PHILIP  THE  BOLD  Philip  and  his  successors,  JOHN 
THIS  FBABLESB,  PHILIP  THE  GOOD,  and  CHARLES 
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THE  BOLD,  acquired — by  conquest,  treaty,  and 
marnage — vast  territories  including  most  of  the 
present  Netherlands  and  Belgium,  the  then  exten- 
sive duchy  of  Luxembourg,  Picardy,  Artois,  Lor- 
raine, 8  Baden  and  Alsace,  the  FRANCHE-COMTB, 
Nivernais,  and  Charolais  In  the  early  16th  cent 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  through  their  partisans  in 
France,  dominated  French  politics  (see  ARMAONACS 
AND  BITRGUNDIANS)  England,  at  first  supported  by 
Burgundy  in  the  HUNDRED  YE\RB  WAR.  suffered 
a  crucial  setback  when  Philip  the  Good  withdrew 
that  support  in  the  Treaty  of  Arras  (14.J5)  A 
great  power,  Burgundy  at  that  time  had  the  most 
important  trade,  industries,  and  agriculture  of 
\\estern  Europe  Its  court,  a  center  of  tho  arts, 
was  second  to  none  Yet  the  ambitions  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  opposed  bv  the  determination  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  Louis  XI  of  France,  came  crashing 
down  with  his  defeats  bv  the  Swiss  at  Grandson, 
Morat,  and  Nancy  (U7(>-77)  At  Nancy,  Charles 
lost  his  life  His  daughter,  M  \RY  OF  BUROUNDY,  by 
marrying  Emperor  Maximilian  I,  brought  most  of 
the  Burgundian  possessions  (but  not  the  trench 
duchv)  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg  The  duchv  it- 
self was  seized  bv  Louis  XI,  who  mcorpoiated  it  in 
the  French  crownlands  as  a  province,  to  which  Gex, 
Bresse,  and  Charolais  were  added  later  bv  Henry 
IV  and  Louis  XIV  See  Arthur  Kleinclaus*,  His- 
toire  fie  Bourgogne  (1009),  Otto  Cartelhen,  The 
Coiot  of  Burgundy  (1929) 

Burgundy,  Free  County  of    see   FRANCHE-COMTI& 

Burgundy  Gate:  see  Bi  I,K>KT,  France 

Burgundy  mixture  or  sal  soda  Bordeaux  (bor'dcV), 
colorless  copper  FUNC-IL-IDF  used  where  LIMK  SUL- 
PHUR or  BORDFVUX  MIXTUR*  would  leave  a  stain 
or  sediment  It  is  useful  m  sprajing  small  fruits 
and  other  vegetation  resistant  to  its  burning  ac- 
tion It  is  made  of  copper  sulphate,  sal  soda  (so- 
dium carbonate),  and  water 

Burgundy  pitch,  reddish  or  yellowish-brown,  hard, 
brittle,  resinous  substance  with  an  aromatic-  odor, 
obtained  from  the  .stem  of  the  Norway  spruce 
(Picea  exedsa  or  P  able*)  It  is  used  in  preparing 
pitch  plaster,  a  counterirntant 

Burhanpur  (bOr'h'inpoor"),  town  (pop  51,987),  W 
Madhva  Piadosh,  India,  founded  14UO  There  is  a 
partlv  ruined  palace  (c  1610)  of  Akbar  The  town 
was  formerly  noted  for  brocades  and  gold-  and 
silver-wire  ornaments  Today  cotton  is  the  thief 
article  of  commerce 

burial.  Methods  of  disposing  of  a  coipse  are  many, 
ranging  from  its  simple  discard,  as  among  the 
Masai  of  Africa,  to  cremation  and  disposal  of  its 
ashes  Burial,  however,  is  usually  in  a  CH\VI 
Secondary  bunal  frequently  oc  c  urs  to  terminate  a 
soc  mllv  observed  period  of  mourning  and  the  obli- 
gations toward  tho  deceased  Tiee  burials,  wherein 
the  body  is  suspended  rolled  m  a  mat  or  hammock, 
occurred  in  anc  icnt  times  and  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  and  commonly  preceded  later 
interment  Sea  burials  are  known  in  Oceania 
Communal  burials  may  indicate  that  retainers  or 
members  of  the  family  were  slam  to  at  c  ompany  the 
deceased  or  simply  that  pits  or  owsuaries  were  un- 
sealed for  later  accommodation  The  disposition  of 
the  spirit  rather  than  of  tho  corpse  is  more  often 
tho  major  concern  of  peoples,  as  evidenced  in  their 
FUNLRAL  c  U8TOMH  Since  patterns  of  burial  are 
distinctive  for  each  society,  their  study  IM  highly 
significant  to  the  ethnologist  and  the  archaeologist 

Buriat-Mongoha  see  BURYAT-MONUOL  AUTONO- 
MOUS SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC; 

Bundan,  Jean  (byoo'rTdun,  Fr  zhil'  htiredS'),  fl 
1328,  !•  rone  h  scholastic  plulosophei  Rector  of  the 
Umv  of  Pans,  he  was  a  follower  of  William  of 
Oc  cam  and  a  nominalist  His  theory  of  the  will 
was  that  choice  is  determined  by  tho  greater  good 
and  that  the  freedom  man  possesses  is  the  power  to 
suspend  choice  and  reconsider  motives  for  action 
Traditionally  but  almost  certainly  erroneously  he 
IH  supposed  to  have  used  the  simile  of  "Bundan's 
ass" — an  unfortunate  animal  midway  between  two 
identic  al  bundles  of  hay  and  starving  to  death  for 
want  of  power  to  choose  between  them 

Bunn  (hu'im),  town,  S  N  F  ,  on  the  southwest  coast 
of  Placentia  Bay  Burin  Peninsula  lies  between 
Fortune  Bay  and  Placentia  Bay 

Burkburnett  (burkburneV).  city  (pop  2,814),  N 
Texas,  N  of  Wichita  tails  and  near  the  Red  River, 
settled  1907,  me  1913  An  oil  strike  in  1918  brought 
a  boom  that  was  one  of  the  wildest,  roughest,  and 
richest  of  them  all  The  city  also  handles  farm 
produce  and  cattle 

Burke,  Edmund,  1729-97,  British  statesman  and 
political  writer,  b  Dublin,  grad  Trinity  College 
at  Dublin,  1748  The  son  of  a  Protestant  father 
and  a  Catholic  mother  and  himself  a  Protestant,  he 
never  ceased  to  criticize  the  stupidity  of  the  Irish 
administration  and  the  galling  discriminations 
against  Catholics  He  began  the  study  of  law  m 
London  but  abandoned  it  for  the  life  of  letters  His 
satirical  Vindication  of  Natural  Society  (1756)  con- 
futed Viscount  Bolmgbroke's  political  rationalism, 
and  his  Philosophical  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Our 
Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  (1756)  was  a 
study  in  the  aesthetics  of  romanticism  In  1759  ho 
started  the  Annual  Regwter,  to  which  he  contrib- 
uted until  1788.  Burke  was  a  member  of  Samuel 


Johnson's  intimate  circle  His  real  political  career 
began  m  1766  when  ho  became  secretary  to  the 
marquess  of  Rockingham  (prime  minister,  1765- 
66)  and  formed  a  lifelong  friendship  with  that  Whig 
leader  Ho  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1766  and 
there  defended  Rockmgham's  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  (1766)  and  stiovo  for  a  wiser  treatment  of  tho 
American  colonies  The  Whig  party  was  split  into 
two  factions,  and  when  William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chat- 
ham, became  prime  minister,  Burke  was  the  most 
influential  member  of  the  Whig  opposition.  His 
famous  speeches  on  American  taxation  (1774)  and 
on  conciliation  with  the  colonies  (1775)  were  only 
the  best  known  of  his  efforts  to  oppose  the  king's 
course  in  America  Burke  aimed  at  limiting  the 
patronage  of  the  crown  by  his  economic-reform 
bill,  which  was  passed  in  the  short  Whig  ministry 
of  Rockingham  in  1782,  and  by  tho  India  bill, 
drafted  by  Burke  and  presented  by  Charles  James 
Fox,  which  did  not  pass  Under  the  Tory  ascend- 
ancy of  William  Pitt  the  vounger,  Burke  instigated 
the  impeachment  and  long  trial  (1785  94)  of  War- 
ren HASTING,  and  though  Hastings  was  not  con- 
victed, Bmke's  speeches  made  for  an  awareness  of 
the  responsibilities  of  empire  and  the  injustices  in 
India  unknown  before  in  England  Though  he 
championed  mam  liberal  and  reform  c  auses,  Burke 
believed  that  political,  social,  and  religious  institu- 
tions represented  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  he  feared 
political  reform  beyond  limiting  the  power  of  the 
c  rown  Consequently,  his  Rejlutinns  on  the  Rt  volu- 
tion in  France  (1790)  made  him  the  spokesman  of 
European  conservatives  His  stand  on  the  French 
Revolution — and,  by  implication,  against  parlia- 
mentary reform — caused  him  to  break  with  Fox  and 
his  Whigs  in  1791  Burke's  Appeal  from  the  \rew 
to  the  OM  ft  higs  (1791 )  shows  how  c  loselv  ho  allied 
himself  with  Pitt's  Tory  position  As  an  advoc  ate 
of  practical  leforms,  Burke  foreshadowed  Joremv 
Bentham  He  withdrew  from  political  life  in  1795, 
broken  m  spiut  by  the  death  of  his  son  Richard 
See  biographies  bv  Sir  James  Prior  (1824),  John 
Morlc\v  (1867,  1879),  A  P  I  Samuels  (1923),  R 
H  Murray  (1911).  and  P  M  Magnus  (1939),  John 
MacCunn,  The  PolUual  Philosophy  of  Burke  (19U) , 
A  A  Baumann,  Burke  the  Founder  of  Comertatism 
(1929),  T  W  Copeland,  Our  Eminent  Friend 
Edmund  Burke  (1049) 

Burke,  John,  1787-1848,  Irish  genealogist  Aftei 
trying  literary  work  in  London,  he  m  I82f>  issued 
A  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Dictionary  of  tht  Peer- 
age and  Bnronttage  of  the  L  'rnted  Kingdom  He  pub- 
lished this  guide  irregularly  until  1847,  since  then 
it  has  been  an  annual,  commonly  called  Hnrke'* 
Peerage  This  was  edited  from  1847  to  1892  by  hi* 
son,  Sir  John  Bernard  Burke,  1811-92,  who  was 
made  Ulster  king-of-arms,  knighted  (1854),  and 
appointed  (1855)  keeper  of  the  state  papers  in  lie- 
land  As  a  companion  to  Burke'*  Pet  rage,  lie  es- 
tablished the  regular  issuance  of  another  work 
begun  by  his  father,  commonly  called  Bui  ken 
Landed  Guitry  Sir  Bernard  wrote  other  works,  m- 
c  hiding  The  Romanrt  of  tht  Anstocrafu  (1855;  and 
Vicissitudes  of  Families  (188J) 

Burke,  Robert  O'Hara,  1820-M,  lush  explorer  of 
Australia  After  service  in  tho  Belgian  and  AUK- 
trian  armies  he  went  an  inspector  of  police  to  Mel- 
bourne (1851)  In  1860,  with  W  J  Wills  and  eight 
other  whites,  he  left  \feiuridoe,  on  tho  Darling 
river,  to  c  ross  the  continent  Dissensions  broke  up 
tho  party,  but  the  leaders  reached  the  estuary  ot 
the  Blinders  river,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  On 
the  return  journey  both  Burke  and  Wills  died  from 
famine  and  exposure  Though  the  geographical 
achievements  of  the  expedition  wore  few,  relief 
parties  seeking  it  added  much  to  the  knowledge  of 
central  Australia  See  C  G  D  Roberts,  Ditstoi- 
erits  and  Explorations  in  the  Century  (1906) 

Burke,  Victor,  1882-,  American  bacteriologist,  b 
Kent,  Wash  ,  grad  Stanford  (B  A  ,  1907)  He 
taught  at  Washington  State  College  from  1921  (an 
professor  and  head  of  tho  department  of  bacteri- 
ology from  1025)  He  was  editor  of  bacteriology 
of  Webster's  New  IntcrruitionoJ,  Dictiotuiry  (2d  ed 
1934) 

Burkesville,  city  (pop  1,092),  co  seat  of  Cumber- 
land co  ,  S  Ky  ,  on  the  Cumberland  river  and  near 
the  Tenn  line,  me  as  a  town  1810,  as  a  city  192(> 
It  is  a  resort  m  the  Cumberland  foothills  Near  by 
is  tho  site  of  an  earlv  oil  well,  accidentally  tapped 
(while  drilling  for  salt)  in  1829 

Burlamaqui,  Jean  Jacques  (zhft'  zluik'  burlftmake'). 
1694-1748,  Swiss  jurist  His  chief  works  are  Prin- 
cipes  du  droit  naturel  [principles  of  natural  law] 
(1747)  and  Prmcipes  du  droit  pohtiquc  [principles  of 
political  law]  (1751)  He  attempted  to  demon- 
strate the  reality  of  natural  law  by  tracing  its  ex- 
istence m  God's  rule  and  in  human  reason  and 
moral  instmc  t  He  believed  that  both  international 
and  domestic  law  were  adumbrations  of  natural 
law  m  their  separate  fields. 

Burteigh,  Harry  Thacker  (bur'16),  1866-1949,  Amer- 
ican Negro  baritone  and  composer,  b  Erie,  Pa  .pu- 
pil of  Dvorak  at  the  National  Conservatory,  New 
York,  where  he  later  taught  He  was  soloist  at  St 
George's  Church,  New  York,  from  1894  to  1946 

and  also  at  Temple  Emanu-El  for  25  years.    His 

concert  arrangements  of  Negro  spirituals  such  as 
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Dffp  River,  employing  chromatic  harmonies  in  the 
style  of  art  xongs,  are  widely  used 

Burlelgh,  William  Cecil,  1st  Baron,  see  BUROHLEY. 

Burleaon,  Albert  Sidney  (bur'lumin),  1863-1937, 
US  Postmaster  General  (19H-21),  b  San  Mar- 
cos, Texas,  grad  Buylor  Umv  ,  1881,  and  Umv  of 
Texas  law  school,  1884  A  grandson  of  Edward 
Burleson,  he  was  a  lawy  er  of  Austin,  Texas,  and  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (1899- 
1913)  before  resigning  to  take  u  cabinet  post  under 
President  Wilson  Hit  methods  of  administering 
communications  in  the  P  irst  World  War  waked  the 
ire  of  businessmen,  who  charged  him  with  ineffi- 
ciency and  interference  with  puvate  business,  of 
labor  unions,  because  ho  forbade  strikes  of  postal 
employees,  and  of  liberals,  whose  anti-war  peri- 
odicals he  banned  from  the  mails  Burleson  con- 
tinued to  exercise  strict  control  and  to  advocate 
government  ownership  of  eommume  aliens  His 
political  experience  was  of  value  to  Wilson 

Burleson,  Edward,  1798-1S51,  pioneer  of  Texas,  b 
Buncombe  co  ,  N  C  After  living  in  Tennessee  and 
serving  under  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  war  against 
the  Creek  Indians  (1813-14),  he  moved  to  Texas 
Ho  distinguished  himself  m  the  Texas  Revolution 
and  was  later  (1840)  successful  commander  in  the 
warfare  against  the  Cherokee  in  East  Texas  He 
was  a  senator,  then  vice  president  of  the  Texas 
republic,  but  was  defeated  for  the  presidency  in 
1844  He  also  served  in  the  Mexican  War 

burlesque  (burle'sk')  [Ital  ,-  mockery!,  form  of  enter- 
tainment differing  from  comedv  or  farce  in  that  it 
achieves  its  effects  through  c  aricature,  ndic  ule,  and 
distortion  It  differs  from  satire  in  that  it  is  devoid 
of  any  ethical  element  The  word  first  came  into 
use  in  the  16th  cent  in  an  opera  of  the  Italian 
Francesco  Berni,  who  called  his  work  btirleschi 
Chaucer's  Rhyme  of  Kir  Thnjxia,  Butler's  Hudibras, 
Beaumont  and  1'lctcher's  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle,  Gay's  Beggar's  Opera,  Fielding's  Shamela, 
and  Sheridan's  Critic  may  be  <  lassed  us  literary  and 
dramatic  burlesque  Cervantes'a  Don  Qinmlt  is  a 
burlesque  on  thivalrv  and  knighthood  American 
stage  burlesque  is  a  variety  show  whic  h  is  charac  ter- 
izod  bv  vulgar  dialogue  and  broad  comedv  Bur- 
lesque theaters  in  New  York  city  were  refused  a 
renewal  of  their  licenses  in  1937  ind  were  closed 
by  fiat  For  history  of  the  literary  burlesque,  see 
II  P  Bond,  English  Burlesque  Poetry,  170O-1750 
(19*2),  and  A  B  Sheppeison,  The  Novel  in  Motley 


Burley,  city  (pop  5,  J29),  eo  seat  of  Cassia  co  ,  8 
Idaho,  on  the  Snake,  founded  1905,  me  190t> 
Burley,  in  the  MINIDOKA  pncmrr,  is  a  center  of 
irrigated  farms  and  has  beet-Migar,  alfalfa-meal, 
and  potato-flour  mills  It  is  the  headquarters  of 
Mmidoka  National  lorest 

Burhn,  Natalie  Curtis,  187r>-1921,  American  writer 
and  musician,  b  New  \  ork  city,  studied  music  m 
Fiance  and  Geimany  She  \vas  one  of  the  leading 
transcribers  of  the  primitive  music  of  Ameiica  and 
Africa,  and  it  was  through  her  efforts  that  Indian 
music  was  encouraged,  rather  than  forbidden  by 
law,  in  government  schools  She  visited  the  Nava- 
ho,  Zufti,  Hopi,  and  other  Indian  tubes,  recording 
words  and  music-  with  fidelity  Songs  of  African 
tubes  and  Amencan  Negioes  are  also  included  m 
hei  works—tfo/ttfs  of  Ancient  America  (1905),  The 
Indian*'  Book  (1907),  Hampton  .SVrws  Negro  Folk- 
iSonr;*  (4  vols  ,  1918-19),  and  bong*  arid  Tales  from 
the  Dark  Continent  (1920) 

Burhngame,  Anson  (bur  'ling-gain),  1820-70,  Arnei- 
ican  diplomat,  b  New  Berlin,  N  Y  ,  grad  Umv  of 
Michigan  After  studying  law  at  Harvard,  he  be- 
came a  lawyer  in  Boston  and  later  (1865-bl)  a 
Congressman  Defeated  for  reelection,  ho  was 
made  (1861)  minister  to  China  By  his  tact  and 
understanding  of  Chinese  opposition  to  the  auto- 
cratic methods  of  foreigners  m  the  treaty  ports,  he 
won  a  place  as  adviser  to  the  Chinese  government 
China  sent  (1807)  him  as  head  of  a  mission  to  v  isit 
foreign  lands  in  order  to  secure  information  and 
sign  treaties  of  amitv  He  visited  Washington, 
London,  and  capitals  on  the  Continent  One  re- 
sult was  a  treaty  between  China  and  the  United 
States,  supplementary  to  the  1858  treaty  This, 
usually  called  the  Burhngame  Treaty,  was  signed 
in  18()8  It  was  a  treaty  of  friendship  based  on 
Western  principles  of  international  law  One 
clause  encouraged  Chinese  immigration  —  laborers 
were  then  much  in  demand  in  the  West,  later  the 
heavy  influx  of  Chinese  under  its  provisions  caused 
friction  on  the  West  Coast  and  led  to  the  exclusion 
of  Chinese  immigrants  (see  CHINESE  EXCLUSION). 
See  biography  bj  F  W  Williams  (1912) 

Burhngame,  Edward  Livermore,  1848-1922,  Ameri- 
can editoi,  b  Boston,  grad  Umv  of  Heidelberg 
(Ph  D  ,  1869)  He  was  secretary  to  his  father,  An- 
son Burhngame,  when  the  latter  was  mmistei  to 
China  and,  later,  ambassador  extraordinary  of 
China  In  1879  the  son  became  literary  adviser  to 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  and  when  Scnbntr'a  Afogo- 
nne  was  started  in  1880,  he  edited  it  until  1914. 
Art  Life  and  Theories  of  Richard  Wagner  (1876),  the 
first  book  on  Wagner  published  in  America,  was 
translated  by  Burhngame 

Burlingame.  1  Residential  city  (pop.  16,940),  W 
and  8  of  San  Fran- 


Calif.,  on  San  Francisco  Bay 
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Cisco ,  founded  1 868,  ine  1908  8  City  (pop  1,019), 
NE  Kansas,  S8W  of  Topeka,  founded  1855  as 
Council  City,  me  1861 

Burhngame  Treaty  see  BURLING  VMF,  ANSON 

Burlington,  town  (pop  3,815),  S  Out ,  on  Lake 
Ontario  NE  of  Hamilton,  in  a  fruitgrowing  area 

Burlington.  1  Town  (pop  1,280),  co  seat  of  Kit 
Carson  co  ,  E  Colo  ,  near  the  Kansas  line,  in  a  gram 
area,  me  1888  3  Town  (pop  1,246),  central  Conn  . 
W  of  Hartford,  settled  1740,  me  1806  It  has  a 
state  trout  hatchery  3  City  (pop  25,832),  co  seat 
of  Des  Momes  co  ,  8E  Iowa,  on  four  hills  over- 
looking the  Mississippi  (spanned  here  by  a  toll 
bridge)  Platted  in  1833,  on  the  sites  of  an  Indian 
village  (Sho-quo-quem,  1820)  and  a  trading  poi*t 
(1829),  it  was  named  Burlington  in  18*4,  incor- 
porated as  a  town  in  1836,  and  c  bartered  as  a  city 
m  1838  It  is  a  shipping  and  manufuc  turing  center 
with  railroad  shops,  docks,  basket  factories,  anil 
manufactures  of  wood  In  the  Second  World  War 
a  huge  munitions  plant  was  built  Burlington  was 
the  temporary  capital  of  Wisconsin  Territory 
(1837)  and  of  Iowa  Territory  (1838-40)  One  of 
the  oldest  newspapers  in  the  state,  the  Burlington 
Hawkeye,  is  still  published  The  city  has  a  junior 
college  and  is  the  site  of  the  Tn-Stato  Fair  (held  in 
August)  Near  by  is  Flint  Hills  State  Park  In 
1942  there  was  an  explosion  in  the  munitions  plant 
4  City  (pop  2,379),  co  seat  of  Coffey  co  ,  E  Kan- 
sas, 8  of  Topeka ,  me  1870  It  is  the  trade  center  of 
a  farming  and  dairying  region  5  Rural  town  (pop 
2,275),  E  Mass  ,  NW  of  Boston,  settled  1641,  me 
1799  Its  pre-Revolutionarv  meetinghouse,  re- 
modeled, still  stands  6  City  (pop  10.905),  W  N  .1  , 
on  the  Delaware  between  Trenton  and  Camden, 
settled  1677  by  Friends,  me  1733  It  grew  mainly 
as  a  port,  it  was  capital  of  West  Jersey  from  1681 
until  the  union  of  East  and  West  Jersey  (1702), 
and  thereafter  until  1790  alternate  capital  with 
Perth  Am  boy  It  was  on  a  Philadelphia-New  York 
coach  line,  and  railroad  tracks  were  laid  down 
Broad  8t  in  1834  G  W  Doane,  long  rector  of  old 
St  Marv's  (built  1703),  founded  St  Mary's  Hall 
for  girls  here  (1837)  The  newer  St  Mary 's  c  hurch 
was  designed  by  Richard  Upjohn  Burlington  is 
the  birthplace  of  James  I«  em  more  Cooper  and  of 
James  Lawrence  The  first  colonial  monev  was 
printed  here  by  Benjamin  Franklin  m  1720,  and 
the  first  newspaper  in  Now  Jersey  appeared  in 
1777  The  Friends' school  ( 1792,  now  the  Y  W  C  A  ) 
and  meetinghouse  (1784)  still  exist  Typewriter 
and  iron  products  are  made  hero  7  Industrial  city 
(1940  pup  12,198,  1944  spec  ml  census  pop  21,830), 
N  N  C'  E  of  Greensboro  and  on  the  Haw  river,  me 
1887  It  manufactures  tobacco,  textiles  and  wood 
products  Elon  College  (coeducational,  1889)  is 
nearby  8  City  (pop  27,b8<>),  co  seat  of  Chittcn- 
den  co,  NW  Vt,  largest  city  in  the  state,  over- 
looking Lake  Champlam,  chartered  by  New  Hamp- 
shire 176  },  settled  1771  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Umv 
of  Voimont  (see  VERMONT,  UNIVKHHITY  01)  and  of 
Trinity  College  (Roman  Catholic)  for  women 
After  the  Revolution  it  became  an  important  lake 
port,  shipping  mainly  lumber  and  potash  It  is 
today  a  port  of  entry  Ira  Allen  built  ironworks,  n 
shipyard,  and  a  sawmill  m  this  vicinity  Ethan 
Allen  spent  his  last  years  N  of  Burlington  vill-igo 
(part  of  his  farm  is  included  m  Ethan  Allen  Park), 
and  he  is  buried  m  Grecmmount  Cemetery  The 
Burlington  Free  Press,  founded  in  1827  and  made  a 
daih  in  1848,  was  Vermont's  first  daily  paper  The 
nrnt  Unitarian  church  (1810)  was  organized  here, 
and  the  first  Roman  Catholic  church  m  the  state 
was  built  here  (18U)  J  Q  A  Ward  designed  the 
Lafayette  statue  in  University  Park  Industries 
include  the  making  of  wood  and  metal  produc  ts, 
tools,  and  textiles  and  of  maple  syrup  and  other 
food  produc  ts  John  Dowev  was  born  m  Burling- 
ton See  Elm  L  Anderson,  We  Americans  (1938) 
9  Trading  city  (pop  1,032),  NW  Wash,  SE  of 
Bellmgham,  in  a  rich  farm  area,  settled  1882,  me 
1902  10  City  (pop  4,414),  SE  Wis  ,  WSW  of 
Racine  arid  on  the  Fox,  settled  1835,  me-  as  a  vil- 
lage 189<>,  as  a  c ity  1900  Dairv  products  are  made 
A  Mormon  colony  was  near  here  (1844-49) 

Burma,  Union  of,  republic  (200,000  sq  rm  ,  pop 
16,823,796),  SE  Asia,  on  the  Indo-Chinese  penin- 
sula The  capital  is  RANGOON  Burma  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Bav  of  Bengal,  Bengal,  and 
Assam,  on  the  north  by  Tibet,  and  on  the  east  b> 
Yunnan  prov  (China),  Laos,  and  Thailand  The 
most  densely  populated  part  of  the  country  — 
Burma  proper—  is  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddv  river 
•with  its  vast  delta,  one  of  the  mam  rice-growing 
areas  of  the  world  The  valley  is  surrounded  by  a 
chain  of  mountains  stemming  from  the  Eastern 
Himalayas  and  spreading  roughly  in  thcs  shape  of  a 
giant  horseshoe,  the  ranges  and  the  river  valleys  of 
the  Chindwm,  the  Sittang,  and  the  Salween  trend 
from  north  to  south  In  the  high  mountains  N  of 
Myitkyma  (rising  more  than  19,000  ft )  and  along 
the  India-Burma  frontier  (from  8,000  to  10,000  ft ) 
live  various  Mongoloid  tribes,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  the  Nagas,  who  still  practice  head- 
hunting, the  Karhms  (in  KA CHIN  STATE),  and  the 
Ohms  (in  the  CHIN  HILLS)  These  tribes  raise 
rice  and  millet  and  cut  teak  in  the  forests  Gems 
(notably  rubies  and  sapphires)  are  found  near 
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Mogok,  and  since  the  13th  cent ,  Burma  has  ex- 
ported to  China  the  jade  that  is  mined  m  the  Hu- 
kawng  valley  and  m  the  Jade  Mines  Tract  (a  central 
mountain  range)  Arakan,  a  narrow  coastal  plain 
between  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  hills  of  the 
Arakan  Yoma,  produces  rice  and  rubber,  it  centers 
around  the  port  and  capital,  Akyab  To  the  east  on 
the  Shan  Plateau  is  the  SHAV  STATE,  the  home  of 
the  Shans  (Thai  rac  o  c  lonely  linked  to  the  Siamese) 
The  Bawdwm  mines  near  Lushio,  worked  by  the 
Chinese  since  the  16th  cent ,  produce  much  iron, 
as  well  as  load,  silver,  and  zinc  South  of  the  Shan 
States  is  the  mountainous  KARENNI  ST\TE,  the 
KARENS  arc  of  Thai-Chinese  origin,  and  many  are 
convert*  to  Christianity  The  Mawchi  mines  there 
are  an  important  source  of  tin  and  wolfram  Cut 
off  from  Karen  m  bv  the  Salween  river  is  TBNAH- 
HFRIM  Tho  Dry  Zone  (annual  rainfall  20-40  in  ) 
lies  north  of  the  hills  of  Pegu  and  is  c  entered  around 
MANUALLY  and  the  Irrawaddv  river  It  IM  the 
home  of  the  Burmese  proper,  a  Mongoloid  race  who 
came  down  from  Tibet  before  the  9th  cent  and 
settled  m  the  fertile  plains  which  today  produce 
rice  (one  third  of  the  area  is  under  paddy),  ground- 
imtn,  <  otton,  tobac  c  o,  and  st-samum  Out  of  a  total 
of  8,500,000  Burmese,  4,500,000  are  found  here 
Most  of  them  are  farmers  Then  early  history  was 
mainly  the  story  of  their  struggle  with  the  Mons  or 
Tahnngs  (of  Mon-Khnier  origin,  now  assimilated) 
In  1044  Anawratha  established  Burmese  suprom- 
ac  y  over  the  Irrawaddv  delta  and  Thaton  (c  apital 
of  the  Talamg  kingdom)  He  introduced  Hmavana 
Buddhism,  which  is  today  the  prevalent  religion 
Pagodas,  monasteries,  and  temples  are  to  be  found 
m  most  communities,  and  Buddhism  has  made  the 
rate  of  literacy  high  Anawratlm's  capital  PAOAN, 
"the  c  itv  of  a  thousand  temples,"  was  the  seat  of 
his  dynasty  until  the  Mongol  invasion  of  1287 
After  the  Mongols  withdrew,  Burma  split  into  petty 
states  ruled  by  Shan  chieftains  The  Shans  were 
gradually  displaced  by  new  Burmese  dynasties,  the 
( hief  having  their  seats  at  \va,  Pegu,  and  Toungoo 
In  the  16th  cent  the  country  was  again  reunited 
under  the  Toungoo  dynasty  (which,  however,  fixed 
its  seat  at  Pegu  and  later  at  Ava)  and  began  a 
series  of  wars  against  Siam,  whic  h  came  to  an  end 
only  m  the  19th  cent  In  the  18th  cent  the 
Talaings  of  the  Irrawaddv  delta  threw  off  the 
rule  of  Ava  and  even  invaded  the  Dry  Zone,  by 
1760  Alaungpaui,  founder  of  the  last  line  of  Bur- 
mese kings,  had  crushed  the  Talamgs  for  good 
Besides  extending  his  rule  over  Tenasserun  and 
Tavoy,  Alaungpaya  earned  raids  into  India,  so 
did  his  successors,  of  whom  one  took  Arakan 
(1784),  bringing  the  Burmese  kingdom  to  its  great- 
est extent  The  first  Europeans  to  oorne  to  Burma 
in  any  number  were  Portuguese  traders  and  ad- 
venturers m  the  Ibth  cent  They  were  followed 
(17th  cent  )  by  English  and  Dutch  merchants  In 
the  18th  cent  the  French  and  British  were  rivals 
for  Burmese  trade,  but  the  British  abandoned  offi- 
cial relations  with  Burma  in  1760,  and  the  Iretich 
gave  up  their  activities  not  long  afterward  The 
expansionism  of  the  Alaungpaya  dynasty  brought 
Burma  into  frontier  conflicts  with  tho  British 
The  first  Anglo-Burmese  war  (1824-26)  resulted  m 
the  annexation  by  the  British  East  India  Company 
of  Arakan  and  Tenasserim,  m  the  second  (1852), 
tho  British  took  tho  province  of  Pegu  (Lower 
Burms),  m  the  third  (1885),  Upper  Burma  was 
annexed  Under  the  British  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country  were  developed  The  rice  crop  m 
the  delta  was  increased  to  a  point  where  7,000,000 
tons  were  grown  yearly  and  over  3000,000  tons 
were  exported,  mainly  through  Rangoon  Rubbei, 
sugar  cane,  and  cotton  were  introduced  Over 
2,l>00  mi  of  railroads  were  built  Exploitation  of 
the  rich  oil  deposits  of  Yenangyaung  in  central 
Burma  began  in  1871  Burma  was  administered  as 
a  pait  of  India  till  1937,  when  it  obtained,  as 
far  as  internal  affairs  were  concerned,  the  equivalent 
of  dominion  status  In  the  Second  World  War,  the 
country  was  invaded  and  occupied  early  in  1942  bv 
the  Japanese  who  set  up  an  "independent"  Bur- 
mese regime  In  the  north  Butish  and  US  troops 
raided  enemy  lines  (see  STII-WKLL,  JOHEPII  WAR- 
KfcN),  and  m  Dec  ,  1944,  four  allied  armies,  includ- 
ing Chinese  forces,  started  a  drive  down  the  central 
plains,  and  in  May,  1945,  thev  captured  Rangoon 
After  the  war,  Burma  obtained  c  omplete  independ- 
ence from  Britain  On  Jan  4,  1948,  the  Union  of 
Burma  was  set  up  as  a  republic  with  a  piesidont  and 
a  bicameral  legislature,  less-developed  areas  out- 
side Burma  propei  were  made  autonomous  states 
(with  representatives  in  parliament)  and  national 
territories  The  strongly  socialistic-  Anti-Fascist 
People  s  Freedom  League,  which  maintained  a 
precarious  hold  on  the  government  in  a  confused 
political  situation,  was  soon  faced  with  armed  ris- 
ings of  the  Communists  and  of  the  Karen  tribes- 
men In  1949  the  Karen  rebels  forced  the  govern- 
ment to  offer  a  larger  degree  of  autonomy  See  R 
T  Kellv,  Burma  (2d  ed.,  1933),  J  S  Furmvall, 
An  Introduction  to  the  Political  Economy  of  Burma 
(1937)  and  ( 'olonial  Polity  and  Practice  (1948) ,  J  L 
Christian,  Modern  Burma  (1942),  Burma  Hand- 
book (1943),  D  G  E  Hall,  Europe  and  Burma 
(1945),  F.  T.  Jesse,  The  Story  of  Burma  (1946), 
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G  E  Harvey,  British  flute  in  Burma, 
(1940),  J  Russell  Andrus,  Burmese  Economic  Life 
(1947),  E  J  Jaeoby,  Agrarian  Unrest  in  Southeast 
Asia  (1049) 

Burman  or  Burmese,  Indo-Chinese  language.  See 
LANOXTAQB  (table). 

bur  marigold  or  sbcktight,  any  species  of  Bidens,  a 
genus  of  chiefly  weedy  American  plants  with  two- 
to  four-pronged  burl  ike  fruits  (achenes)  that  have 
gained  various  species  such  additional  names  as 
beggar-ticks,  Spanish  noedloH,  tickseed,  and  boot- 
jacks The  plants  are  composite  flowered,  a  few 
showy  yellow  ones  are  occasionally  cultivated 
Burma  Road,  from  Lashio,  Burma,  to  Kunming, 
Yunnan  prov  ,  China  Its  construction  through 
extremely  rough  mountain  country  wan  a  remark- 
able engineering  feat  Undertaken  by  the  Chinese 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Hino-Japanese  war  in  1937 
and  completed  in  1938,  it  carried  war  supplies 
landed  at  Rangoon  and  shipped  by  railroad  to 
Lashio  This  traffic  uureased  in  importance  to 
China  after  the  Japanese  took  effective  control  of 
the  Chinese  toast  and  of  Indo-Chma.  It  was  in- 
terrupted briefly  in  1940  (July  17-Oct  17),  when 
Japanese  pressure  compelled  the  British  to  close 
the  road,  and  again  in  1942-45,  while  the  Japanese 
occupied  Burma  in  the  Second  World  War  The 
Ledo  Road  (later  called  the  Stilwell  Road)  was  be- 
gun in  Dec  ,  1942,  from  Ledo,  India,  into  Burma 
In  1944,  after  the  N  Burma  campaign  of  Chinese 
and  American  troops  under  Stilwell,  the  Ledo  Road 
reached  Myitkyma  and  was  joined  to  the  Burma 
Road  Supplies  began  to  move  over  this  route  in 
Jan  ,  1945  The  end  of  the  war  substantially  re- 
duced the  importance  of  the  road 

Burmese  or  Burman,  Indo-Chinese  language  See 
LANGUAGE  (table) 

Borne- Jones,  Sir  Edward,  1833-98,  English  painter 
and  decorator,  b  Birmingham  Intended  for  the 
church,  he  went  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  wheie 
he  met  his  lifelong  friend,  William  Morns  He  left 
Oxford  to  study  painting  with  Rossotti  in  London 
His  early  work  shows  Rossetti's  strong  influence, 
which  is  replaced  m  his  later  work  by  that  of  Bot- 
ticelli Burne-Joues  and  Rossetti  in  their  choice  of 
medieval  and  fantastic  subjects  weie  not  following 
the  precepts  of  Pre-Raphaehtism,  of  which,  how- 
ever, they  were  leading  exponents  Hume-Jones 
rose  to  success  m  1877  with  the  opening  of  the 
Grosvenoi  Gallery,  where  he  displayed  hia  Mirror 
of  Venus,  Day*  of  Creation,  and  Beguiling  of  Merlin 
Other  well-known  paintings  aie  King  Cophetua  and 
the  Beggar  Maid  (Tate  Gall ,  London) ,  Depths  of 
the  Sea,  and  Star  of  Bethlehem  (Birmingham  Gall  ) 
His  designs  for  stained  glass,  executed  by  Morns 
and  Company,  may  be  seen  m  churches  throughout 
England  His  popularity  has  waned,  although  many 
still  admire  his  delicate  and  poetic  work  See  Lady 
Burne-Jones,  Memorial  of  Edward  Burne-Joncx 
(1904) 

Barnes,  Sir  Alexander,  1805-41,  British  traveler  in 
India  As  an  army  offii  er  in  India,  he  studied  Ori- 
ental languages  In  1832  he  left  Lahore  in  Afghan 
dress  and  traveled  via  Peshawar  and  Kabul  across 
the  Hindu  Kush  to  Balkh  and  thence  by  Bukhara, 
Asterabad,  and  Teheran  to  Bushire  On  his  return 
to  England  (1833)  he  was  honored  In  1839  he  was 
appointed  political  resident  at  Kabul,  where  he  was 
assassinated  two  years  later  See  his  Narratu  e  of  a 
Visit  to  the  Court  of  Scmde  (1830),  Travels  into 
Bokhara  (1834),  and  Cabool  (1842) 

Buraet,  David  Gouverneur  (bur'nlt,  burneV),  1788- 
1870,  provisional  president  of  Texas  (1836),  b  New- 
ark, N  J  ,  son  of  William  Burnet  (1730-91)  A  Cin- 
cinnati lawyer,  he  joined  the  expedition  (1806)  of 
Francisco  de  Miranda  against  the  Spanish  in  Vene- 
zuela, and  later  (c  1817)  he  went  to  Texas  His  law 
training  enabled  him  there  to  speak  for  the  Ameri- 
can settlers  as  trouble  with  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment grew  He  drew  up  the  petition  (1833)  asking 
that  the  consolidation  of  Texas  with  Coahuila  be 
dissolved  Though  appointed  (1834)  a  district 
judge,  he  opposed  the  measures  of  the  Mexican 
president,  SANTA  ANNA,  was  gradually  led  to  favor 
the  independence  of  Texas  from  Mexico,  and  drew 
up  (1836)  the  declaration  of  independence  at  the 
convention  at  Washmgton-on-the-Braeos,  where 
he  was  made  president  ad  interim  of  Texas  His 
eight-month  administration  in  the  chaotic  tunes 
during  and  after  the  revolution  (see  TEXAS)  was 
not  effective  He  quarreled  bitterly  with  Sam 
HOUSTON  and  thereafter  opposed  him  in  politics 
Burnet  was  vice  president  under  Mirabeau  B 
LAMAR,  was  defeated  by  Houston  for  the  presidency 
m  1841,  was  secretary  of  state  (1846-47)  after 
Texas  had  been  annexed  to  the  United  States,  and 
was  chosen  in  1866  (because  he  had  opposed  seces- 
sion) U  8  Senator  from  Texas  in  the  Reconstruc- 
tion era  but  was  denied  his  seat 

Burnet,  Gilbert  (bur'nlt),  1643-1715,  British  bishop 
and  writer  He  studied  abroad,  held  (1665-69)  the 
living  of  Haltoun  in  Scotland,  and  was  appointed 
(1669)  professor  of  divinity  at  Glasgow  Univ 
(1669)  In  London  in  1673  he  was  well  received 
by  Charles  II  and  was  lecturer  at  St.  Clements 
until  his  defense  of  his  friend  Lord  William  Russell 
made  it  unsafe  for  him  in  England  after  the  Rye 
House  Plot  executions  During  James  II 'a  reign 
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Burnet's  anti-Catholic  writing  and  preaching  kept 
him  from  court,  and  he  found  favor  and  friendship 
with  William  of  Orange  at  The  Hague  Accom- 
panying William  to  England,  he  was  a  trusted  ad- 
viser to  William  III  and  Mary  (and  later  to  Queen 
Anne)  and  was  made  bishop  of  Salisbury  His  cele- 
brated History  of  My  Own  Time*  (published  only 
in  1723-24,  ed  by  M  J  Routh,  6  vols  ,  1833)  is 
partisan,  fiercely  biased  against  James  II,  but  it  is 
also  the  most  informative  contemporary  source  for 
the  period  Burnet  made  a  translation  of  Sir 
Thomas  More's  Utopia  He  also  wrote  a  History 
of  the  Reformation  in  England  (3  vols  ,  1679-1714, 
abridged  ed  ,  1719)  and  many  lesser  works  on  his- 
tory and  theology  William  Burnet,  the  colonial 
American  governor,  was  one  of  his  sons  See  biog- 
raphvbyT  E  8  Clarke  and  H  C  Foxcroft  (1907) 
Burnet,  John,  1863-1928,  Scottish  scholar,  b  Edin- 
burgh His  works  on  Greek  philosophy  are  stand- 
ard and  include  Early  Greek  Philosophy  (1892), 
Greek  Philosophy  Tholes  to  Plato  (1914),  and  an 
edition  (1899)  of  Aristotle's  Ethics 
Burnet,  William,  1688-1729,  British  colonial  gover- 
nor in  America ,  son  of  Gilbert  Burnet  As  governor 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  (172O-28),  he  advo- 
cated extending  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  seeking 
to  bind  the  Iroquois  to  the  British  and  keep  them 
from  French  influence — a  move  which  was  to  be  of 
great  significance  m  the  French  and  Indian  Wars 
He  had  the  first  English  fort  on  the  Great  Lakes 
built  at  Oswego  His  efforts  to  regulate  the  trade 
were  opposed  by  Albany  merchants  who  made 
great  profit  in  selling  English  goods  to  French 
traders  Burnet  was  embroiled  with  the  assembly 
in  arguments  over  policies  and  finance  After  he 
dissolved  the  assembly  in  1728,  he  was  transferred 
to  govern  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
Burnet,  William,  1730-91,  American  Revolutionary 
patriot,  b  near  the  present  Elizabeth,  N  J  ,  grad 
College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton),  1749, 
father  of  David  G  Bui  net  A  doctor  of  Newark, 
Burnet  was  chairman  of  the  Revolutionary  com- 
mittee of  safety  there  He  set  up  (1775)  a  military 
hospital  and  helped  to  furnish  troops  and  supplies 
for  the  patriot  forces  He  became  surgeon  general 
of  the  army  for  the  eastern  district  and  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
Burnet  (bur'nlt),  town  (pop  1,946),  co  seat  of  Bur- 
net  to  ,  central  Texas,  NW  of  Austin,  me  1885 
It  grew  about  Fort  Croghan,  a  frontier  military 
post  established  in  1849  The  courthouse  and  other 
buildings  are  made  of  the  granite  for  which  the 
county  is  famous  (see  MARBLE  FALLS)  Burnet 
has  limestone  quarries,  ships  wool  and  mohair  and 
cattle,  and  has  a  tourist  trade,  enhanced  by  the 
reservoirs  made  by  near-by  Buchanan  Dam  and 
Roy  Inks  Dam  m  the  Colorado  river  Longhorn 
Cavern  is  also  a  tourist  attraction 
burnet  (bur'nlt),  haidy  perennial  herb  of  temperate 
regions,  usually  with  white  or  greenish  flowei »  The 
European  species  are  sometimes  cultivated  for  the 
leaves,  wluch  are  used  in  salads  and  for  flavoring 
They  were  formerly  applied  to  wounds  in  an  effoi  t 
to  stop  the  bleeding,  hence  the  botanical  name, 
Sanguisorba  [from  Latin,  •=  snicking  in  blood) 
Burnett,  Prances  Eliza  Hodgson  (-net').  1849-1924, 
American  author,  b  Manchester,  England  She 
came  to  Knoxville,  Tenn  ,  in  1865  with  her  family 
In  1898  she  divorced  Dr  Swan  M  Burnett  and  in 
1900  married  Di  Stephen  Townsend,  retaining  her 
former  husband's  name  for  professional  use  She 
is  famous  for  her  children's  books,  particularly 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  (1886),  which  used  her  young- 
est son  as  a  model  and  which  she  dramatized  in 
1888  Other  stories  for  children  are  Sara  Crewe 
(1888)  and  The  Secret  Garden  (1909)  See  her  auto- 
biogiaphy,  The  One  I  Knew  Best  of  All  (1893) ,  Viv- 
ian Burnett,  The  Romantick  Lady  (1927) 
Burnett,  James  see  MONBODDO,  JAMES  BURNETT, 
LORD 

Burney,  Charles,  1726-1814,  English  musician  His 
General  History  of  Music  (4  vols  ,  1776-89)  and 
Sir  John  Hawkins's  General  History  of  the  Science 
and  Practice  of  Music  (5  vols  ,  1776)  were  the  first 
important  histones  of  music  in  English  He  was 
a  friend  of  the  principal  literary  figures  of  his  day 
His  daughter  Frances  wrote  his  biography  (3  vols  , 
1832)  See  P  A  Scholes,  The  Great  Dr  Burney 
(2  vols  ,  1948) 

Burney,  Frances  (Fanny  Burney),  later  Madame 
D'Arblay  (darblft'),  1752-1840,  English  novelist, 
daughter  of  Charles  Burney  Her  first  novel,  Eve- 
lina, or,  The  History  of  a  Young  Lady's  Entrance  in- 
to the  World  (1778),  was  published  anonymously 
When  it  was  well  received,  she  acknowledged  it  and 
was  welcomed  into  the  society  of  Johnson,  Burke, 
Garnck,  and  Reynolds  Evelina  was  followed  by 
Cecilia  (1782)  and  Camilla  (1796),  also  novels  of 
the  social  scene  Miss  Burney's  novels  are  cele- 
brated for  aouteness  of  characterization  and  even 
caricature  She  spent  nve  unhappy  years  ( 1786-91 ) 
as  a  member  of  Queen  Charlotte's  household  In 
1793  she  married  General  D'Arblay,  a  French  emi- 
gre Her  diary  and  letters  provide  invaluable  in- 
formation about  the  history  of  English  culture  and 
society  from  1768  to  1840  See  A.  B  Tourtellot, 
Be  Loved  No  More  (1938),  Emily  Hahn,  A  Degree 
of  Prudery,  a  Biography  of  Fanny  Burney  (1060) 


Burnham,  Clara  Louise  (Root)  (burn'm),  1804-1927, 
American  novelist,  b.  Newton,  Mass  Her  work, 
important  for  its  Christian  Scientist's  point  of  view, 
includes  The  Right  Princess  (1902),  The  Inner  Flame 
(1912),  and  The  Lavaron*  (1925) 
Burnham,  Daniel  Hudson,  1846-1912,  American 
architect  and  city  planner,  b  Henderson,  N.Y  , 
d.  Heidelberg,  Germany.  He  was  trained  in  archi- 
tects' offices  in  Chicago.  With  John  W  Root  he 
established  in  Chicago  a  partnership  to  which  were 
assigned  many  of  the  most  important  architectural 
commissions  of  the  day.  The  Chicago  works  in- 
cluded the  Monadnock  Building,  the  20-story  Ma- 
sonic Temple  Building  (1892),  the  first  important 
skeleton  skyscraper,  and  the  "Rookery"  offices, 
the  first  suitably  planned  modern  office  building 
Other  works  were  the  Flatiron  Building  and  the 
Wanamaker  store  in  New  York,  the  Union  Passen- 
ger Station  in  Washington,  and  buildings  m  Cleve- 
land, Buffalo,  and  San  Francisco  Burnham  and 
Root  designed  the  general  plan  for  the  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago  (1893),  exerting  through  it 
an  enormous  influence  upon  contemporaneous  civic 
design  In  1901  Burnham  served  with  C  F 
McKim,  F  L.  Olmsted,  Jr  ,  and  Augustus  Samt- 
Gaudens  on  the  Senate  Park  Commission  in  plan- 
ning for  the  future  beautification  of  Washington, 
D  C  With  E  H  Bennett  he  created  a  civic  im- 
provement plan  of  great  importance  for  Chicago 
(1907),  much  of  which  has  since  been  put  into  ex- 
ecution. He  also  prepared  plans  for  Baltimore, 
Duluth,  and  San  Frartcis<o  and  was  commissioned 
by  the  U  S  government  to  design  plans  for  Manila 
and  for  other  cities  in  the  Philippines,  including 
Baguio,  the  summer  capital. 

Burnham,  Sherburne  Wesley,  1838-1921,  American 
astronomer,  b  Thetford,  Vt.  After  serving  as  ob- 
server at  Dearborn  Observatory,  Chicago  (1877- 
81,  1882-84),  and  as  astronomer  at  Lick  Observa- 
tory (1888-92),  he  was  from  1893  astronomer  at 
Yerkes  Observatory  and  professor  of  astronomy  at 
the  Univ  of  Chicago  Although  his  interest  in  as- 
tronomy had  begun  with  amateur  observations,  he 
became  outstanding  in  the  held,  especially  through 
his  discoveries  of  double  stars  He  wrote  General 
Catalogue  of  Double  Stars  (1906)  and  Measures  of 
Proper  Motion  Stars  (1913) 

Burnham,  borough  (pop  2,997),  S  central  Pa  ,  a 
suburb  of  Lewistown,  me  1911  Metal  products 
are  made  here 

burning  bush  or  wahoo,  handsome  deciduous  shrub 
(Evonymus  atropurpureus)  It  is  a  North  American 
EUONYMUS,  reported  poisonous,  with  loots  that 
have  been  used  medicinally,  yellow  autumnal  foli- 
age, and  four-lobed  smooth  purple  pods  with  scarlet 
centers  Other  plants  are  sometimes  called  bui  ning 
hush  The  related  Evonymus  amencanus,  a  similar 
but  red-  and  wai  ty-fruited  shrub,  is  sometimes 
called  burning  bush  but  more  often  strawberry 
bush  The  scriptural  burning  bush  not  consumed 
by  fire  (Ex  3  2)  is  sometimes  associated  with  u 
bramble  or  thorn  and  was  adopted  by  the  Presby- 
teiian  Church  as  an  emblem  of  its  eai  ly  persecution 
Burnley,  county  borough  (1931  pop  98,258,  1947 
estimated  pop  84,390),  Lancaahne,  England,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Brun  or  Burn  with  the  Calder 
N  of  Manchester  It  is  a  manufacturing  place  for 
metal  and  textiles,  with  cotton  factories,  iron  found- 
ries, and  engineering  works  There  are  coal  mines 
in  the  vicinity 

Burns,  John,  1858-1943,  British  socialist  and  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  He  began  working  in  a  factory 
when  he  was  10  He  worked  as  an  engineer  and 
spent  a  year  m  West  Africa  as  foreman  of  an  en- 
gineering project  His  education  was  chiefly  from 
his  reading  and  that  led  him  to  socialism  He  be- 
came one  of  the  most  popular  of  sot  lahst  orators, 
having  a  fine  voice  and  ready  wit  Several  times 
arrested  and  accused  of  inciting  mobs  to  violence, 
he  was  usually  acquitted  In  1889  he  was  leader, 
with  Ben  Tillett  and  Tom  Mann,  of  the  London 
dock  strike  He  was  a  Radical  member  of  Parlia- 
ment (1892-1918)  and  a  cabinet  member  (1903-14) 
but  retired  from  the  cabinet  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  First  World  War.  See  biography  by  G  D  H 
Cole  (1943). 

Burns,  Otway,  c  1775-1850,  American  privateer,  b 
Onslow  co  ,  N  C.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
1812,  he  outfitted  the  Baltimore  clipper  Snap- 
Dragon  as  a  privateer  and  began  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  privateering  careers  in  American  his- 
tory He  destroyed  and  captured  mill  ions  of  dollars 
worth  of  British  shipping  and  had  a  $50,000  price 
set  on  hia  head  by  the  crown  After  the  war,  Burns 
turned  to  shipbuilding  and  later  served  (1821-36) 
in  the  North  Carolina  legislature.  See  biography 
by  W.  F  Burns  (1905) 

Burn*,  Robert,  1759-96,  Scottish  poet  He  was  born 
at  Alloway,  near  Ayr,  the  son  of  an  unusually  in- 
telligent and  overworked  farmer  Burns  was  the 
oldest  of  seven  children,  all  of  whom  had  to  help  in 
the  work  on  the  farm — work  so  arduous  that  it 
left  Burns  with  a  permanently  damaged  heart 
which  eventually  caused  his  death.  Although 
always  hard  pressed  financially,  the  elder  Burns, 
until  his  death  in  1784,  found  time  to  help  his  sons 
with  their  education.  As  a  result  of  this  paternal 
interest,  Burns  as  a  boy  not  only  read  the  Scottish 
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poetry  of  Ramsay  and  the  collections  compiled  by 
Hailea  and  Herd,  but  also  the  works  of  Pope, 
Locke,  and  Shakapere  By  1781  Burns  had  tried 
his  hand  at  several  agricultural  jobs,  and,  a  suc- 
cess at  none  of  them,  ne  had  already  begun  to  in- 
dulge m  the  habits  of  loose  living  which  were  to 
earn  him  so  much  censure  He  had  begun  writing, 
and  his  poems  were  circulated  widely  in  manu- 
script None  were  published,  however,  until  1786 
Then,  discouraged,  poor,  and  involved  simultane- 
ously with  Elisabeth  Patron,  Mary  Campbell,  and 
Jean  Armour,  he  decided  to  marry  Mary  Campbell, 
and  migrate  to  Jamaica  To  help  finance  the  jour- 
ney, he  published  at  Kilmarnock  Poems,  Chiefly  in 
the  Scottish  Dialect,  (1786),  which  was  an  immediate 
success  Mary  Campbell  died,  and  Burns  changed 
his  mind  about  migration ,  he  toured  the  Highlands, 
brought  out  a  second  edition  of  his  poems  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1787,  and  for  two  winters  was  a  figure  of 
social  prominence  in  the  Scottish  city  Probably 
in  1788  he  married  Jean  Armour,  who  had  borne 
him  four  children,  and  retired  to  a  farm  at  Ellis- 
land  By  1791  Burns  had  failed  as  a  farmer,  and 
ho  moved  to  near-by  Dumfries,  where  he  held  a 
position  as  an  exciseman  He  died  at  37  Burns  is 
supreme  in  songs  such  as  "Flow  Oentlv,  Sweet 
Afton,"  "My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands,"  and 
"John  Anderson  My  Jo  "  Two  collections  contain 
268  of  his  songs—  George  Thomson's  Select  Collec- 
tion of  Onginttl  Scottish  Airs  for  the  Voice  (6  vols  , 
1793-1811)  and  James  Johnson's  Scots  Musical 
Museum  (5  vols  ,  1787-1803)  Some  of  these,  such 
as  "Auld  Lang  Sjne"  and  'Comm  thro'  the  Rye," 
are  among  the  most  familiar  and  best-loved  poems 
in  the  English  language  But  his  talent  was  not 
confined  to  song,  and  two  descriptive  pieces,  "Tarn 
o'  Shan  tor"  and  "The  Jolly  Beggars,"  are  among 
his  masterpieces  Burns  had  a  fine  sense  of  humor 
which  he  used  with  equal  skill  for  satire,  descrip- 
tion, and  plain  wild  fun  His  great  popularity  with 
the  Scots  lies  in  his  ability  to  depict  with  loving 
accuracy  the  life  of  his  fellow  rural  Scots,  as  he  did 
in  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  "  Burns's  use  of 
dialect  brought  a  stimulating,  much  needed  fresh- 
ness and  raciness  into  English  poetry,  but  Burns's 
greatness  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  dialect  His 
poems  aie  written  about  Scots,  but,  in  tune  with 
the  rising  humamtarianism  of  his  day,  thov  apply 
to  man's  univeisal  problems  In  its  simplicity,  its 
genuine  emotion,  and  its  spontaneity,  Burns's 
poetry  bears  the  hallmark  or  great  art  See  his 
poems  (ed  by  C  8  Dougall,  1927)  and  letters  (ed 
by  DeLamey  Ferguson,  2  vols,  1931),  biography 
by  F  B  Snyder  (1932) 

Burns,  city  (pop  2,566),  co  seat  of  Harney  co  ,  SE 
Oregon,  SE  of  Bend,  me  1899  The  livestock  cen- 
ter of  Oregon,  it  also  1ms  lumber  mills  and  is  the  seat 
of  Harney  Branch  Experiment  Station  of  Oregon 
State  College 

burns  and  scalds  Burns  may  be  caused  by  electric- 
ity, X-ray  irradiation,  chemicals  (e  g  ,  acids  and 
alkalis),  and  hre  or  heat  Scalds  are  caused  by 
moist  heat  Burns  are  c  lassifiod,  ac  c  ordmg  to 
depth  of  damage  to  tissues,  as  first-,  second-,  and 
third-degree  burns  Third-degtce  burns  are  the 
most  severe  Systemic  reactions  include  shock, 
extreme  pain,  loss  of  fluid  from  the  blood  into  the 
tissues  around  the  burned  area,  and  loss  of  body 
heat  Toxemia  may  result  Because  of  the  destruc  - 
tion  of  the  protective  layer  of  skin,  bacteria  mav 
easily  invade  the  underlying  tissues,  causing  in- 
fection, a  serious  complication  The  basic  pattern 
for  the  treatment  of  burns  me  hides  the  use  of  mor- 
phine to  alleviate  pain,  transfusions  of  plasma  or 
blood  to  overcome  shot  k,  drugs  and  tetanus  anti- 
toxin to  prevent  infection,  and  rest  Skin  grafts 
from  other  portions  of  the  patient's  body  are  used 
to  replace  deeply  scarred  areas  Former  methods 
of  treatment,  e  g  ,  debndemerit  (scraping  away  of 
ploughed  tissue),  and  the  use  of  local  application 
of  ointments  have  been  generally  discarded  See 
also  SUNBURN 

Burnside,  Ambrose  Everett,  1824-81,  Union  general 
in  the  Civil  War,  b  Liberty,  Ind  ,  grad  West 
Point,  1847  He  saw  brief  service  in  the  Mexican 
War  and  remained  in  the  army  until  1853,  when  he 
entered  business  in  Rhode  Island  In  the  Civil 
War,  Burnside  commanded  a  brigade  at  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run  and  was  made  (Aug  ,  1861)  a 
brigadier  general  of  volunteers  His  expedition  to 
the  North  Carolina  coast  (1862),  resulting  in  the 
capture  of  Roanoke  Island,  New  Bern,  Beaufort, 
and  Fort  Macon,  won  him  a  major  generalcy  and 
much  prestige  Ho  commanded  under  G  B 
McClellan  in  the  ANTIRTAM  CAMPAIGN  and  shortly 
afterwards  succeeded  that  general  in  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  After  his  bad  defeat  at 
the  battle  of  Fredencksburg  (see  FREDERICKSBURG, 
BATTLE  OP)  in  Dec  ,  1862,  Burnside  asked  the  Presi- 
dent either  to  sustain  him  in  dismissing  several 
generals  who  opposed  h«  plans  or  to  remove  Burn- 
side  himself  Lincoln* relieved  him  in  favor  of 
Joseph  HOOKER  AM  commander  of  the  Dept  of 
the  Ohio  (March-Dec  ,  1863),  he  occupied  E  Ten- 
nessee, took  KnoxviHe,  and  repulsed  Longstrect's 
attempt  to  recapture  the  town  In  1864  he  com- 
manded under  Meade  and  Grant  m  Virginia  Held 
partially  responsible  for  the  mine  fiasco  at  PBTKRII- 
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BURO,  he  was  relieved  Burnside  was  elected  gover- 
nor of  Rhode  Island  m  1866  and  was  reflected  m 
1867  and  1868  From  1875  to  his  death  he  was  a 
U  8  Senator  See  biography  by  B  P  Poore(1882) 

BuratUland  (burntl'lund,  bruntl'-),  burgh  (pop 
5,389),  Fifenhire,  Scotland,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth 
opposite  Edinburgh  It  is  a  seaport  and  resort 
Historic  Rossend  Castle  is  here 

Burr,  Aaron,  1756-1836,  American  political  leader, 
b  Newark,  N  J  ,  grad  College  of  New  Jersey  (now 
Princeton  Umv  ) ,  1772  After  making  a  stunningly 
brilliant  record  at  college,  he  studied  law  but  inter- 
rupted his  studv  to  serve  the  patriot  cause  m  the 
American  Revolution  He  proved  himself  an  able 
soldier  on  the  disastrous  Quebec  campaign,  in  the 
battle  of  Long  Island,  through  the  winter  of  Valley 
Forge,  and  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth  In  1779 
ill-health  forced  him  to  resign  from  the  army  He 
continued  the  stud}  of  law,  and  in  1782  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  In  that  same  year  he  married 
Theodosia  Bartow  Prevost  Settling  (1783)  in  New 
York,  the  handsome  and  gifted  Burr  was  soon  a 
leading  lawyer  and  politician  He  served  as  state 
attornev  general  (1789-91),  US  Senator  (1791- 
97),  and  a  member  (1797-99)  of  the  New  York 
assembly.  He  was  defeated  for  reelection  largely 
because  of  popular  disapproval  of  the  establmh- 
ment  of  a  bank  under  the  charter  of  the  Manhat- 
tan Company — the  second  bank  in  New  York  city 
He  set  about  organizing  the  Republican  (s«e  DEM- 
OCRATIC PARTY)  element  in  New  York  city  for  the 
election  of  1800  with  a  thoroughness  never  previ- 
ously employed  in  politic  al  campaigns,  for  the  first 
time  making  use  of  the  Tammany  Society  for  polit- 
ical purposes  The  result  was  an  unexpected  vic- 
tory for  the  Republicans,  who  gained  c  ontrol  of  the 
state  legislature  Since  the  legiwlaturo  named  the 
presidential  electors  and  New  York  was  the  pivotal 
state,  Burr's  victory  insured  the  election  of  a  Re- 
publican President  The  intention  of  the  party  was 
to  make  Jefferson  President  and  Burr  Vice  Presi- 
dent, but  confusion  in  the  electoral  college  resulted 
in  a  tie  vote  This  threw  the  election  into  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  the  Federalist*, 
led  by  Alexander  HAMILTON,  dictated  the  result 
Burr  made  no  attempt  to  bargain  to  secure  election, 
and  on  the  36th  ballot  Jefferson  was  c  hosen,  Burr 
becoming  Vice  President  Jefferson's  suspicions 
that  Burr  had  intrigued  for  the  presidency  were 
never  allayed,  and  they  motivated  his  subsequent 
mistrust  and  opposition  to  Burr  The  latter  pro- 
sided  over  the  Senate  with  a  digmtv  and  impartial- 
ity that  won  commendation  from  both  sides  His 
friends  nominated  him  for  the  govei  norahip  of  New 
York  in  1804,  but  he  had  lost  much  of  his  old  sup- 
port, and  Hamilton's  control  of  the  Federalist  vote 
prevented  Burr  from  winning  Hamilton  had  par- 
ticularly aroused  Burr's  anger  bv  several  letters  in 
which  he  called  Burr  "a  dangerous  man"  and  one 
of  whom  he  entertained  "a  still  more  despicable 
opinion  "  Burr  demanded  an  explanation  and. 
when  Hamilton  answered  evasively,  challenged 
him  to  a  duel  They  met  at  10  pates  at  Woehawken, 
N  J  ,  and  Hamilton  was  mortally  wounded  The 
killing  of  the  Federalist  leader  brought  Burr's  poli- 
tical career  to  an  end  After  presiding  o\er  the  im- 
peachment proceedings  against  Justice  Samuel 
Chase  in  the  Senate,  he  left  Washington  on  a  jour- 
ney down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  to  New  Or- 
leans, his  active  mind  busy  with  new  projec  ts  and 
possibilities  To  overvone  in  the  Southwest  war 
with  Spam  seemed  impending,  and  Burr  wished 
to  lie  on  hand  With  Gen  James  WILKINSON  he 
made  plans  for  that  eventuality,  Burr  did  not  know 
Wilkinson  was  in  the  pay  of  Spain  He  finally 
settled  on  a  colonisation  plan  and  with  monex  se- 
cured from  Harman  BLENNERHASSETT  made  the 
first  payments  on  the  Bastrop  grant  on  Washita 
river  He  then  began  to  assemble  colonists  to  un- 
dertake its  settlement  In  case  of  war  the  settlers 
could  at  once  be  led  into  .Spanish  territory  The 
rendezvous  was  at  BlennerhaKsett  Island  in  the 
Ohio,  arid  others  joined  at  various  points  until  the 
expedition  numbered  about  60  men  Burr's  previ- 
ous tnp  down  the  river  had  aroused  suspicion,  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  rumors  Wilkinson,  now 
commander  in  Louisiana,  turned  against  Burr, 
fanned  the  rumors,  and  sent  ac  cusations  of  treason 
to  the  government  at  Washington  Burr  was  ar- 
rested He  was  tried  on  charge  of  treason  in  the 
U  S  Circuit  Court  at  Richmond,  Va  ,  Chief  Jus- 
tice John  MARSHALL  presiding  Though  Burr  was 
found  not  guilty,  popular  opinion  condemned  him 
To  escape  from  odium  and  from  numerous  credi- 
tors, he  left  for  England.  He  remained  abroad 
from  1808  to  1812,  busy  with  fruitless  schemes  to 
recoup  his  finances  and  with  new  plans  for  expedi- 
tions to  foment  revolution  m  Mexico  His  daugh- 
ter, Theodosia  Burr,  exerted  herself  to  make  possi- 
ble his  return  from  exile  The  relations  between 
father  and  daughter  were  ver>  tender,  and  Bun 
never  recovered  from  grief  over  her  loss  at  sea  He 
practiced  law  in  New  York  In  1835  he  married 
the  wealthy  Mme  JUMKI,,  but  they  soon  separated 
See  letters  of  Aaron  and  Theodosia  Burr  (ed  by 
Mark  Van  Doren,  1029);  biographies  by  8.  H 
Wand  ell  and  Meade  Mmmgerode  (1925),  Holmes 
Alexander  (1937),  and  Nathan  Schaehner  (1937) 


BURROWS 

Burr,  Theodoala,  1783-1813,  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished daughter  of  Aaron  Burr,  b  Albany,  N  Y 
She  was  educated  under  her  father's  strict  and  com- 
petent tutelage  and  after  her  mother's  death  be- 
came the  admired  social  mistress  of  the  Burr  home 
at  Richmond  Hill  on  Manhattan  island  In  1801 
she  married  Joseph  Alston,  a  prominent  South 
Carolinian  She  made  frequent  visits  to  her  father's 
home  m  the  North,  and  when  his  name  was  under 
a  cloud  after  the  duel  with  Hamilton  she  stood 
loyally  by  him.  She  smoothed  the  way  for  his 
return  from  exile  in  Europe,  but  the  ship  on  which 
she  took  passage  from  Charleston  northward  to 
meet  him  was  never  again  heard  from  See  Gamali- 
el Bradford,  Wives  (1925),  biography  by  Anne 
Colver  (1941) 

Burr,  William  Hubert,  1851-1934,  American  civil 
engineer,  b  Wutertown,  Conn  ,  grad  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  1872  Professor  of  civil  en- 
gineering at  Columbia  Umv  (1893-1916),  he  served 
on  many  important  engineering  commissions,  m- 
c  luding  those  for  the  Isthmian  (/anal  (see  PANAMA 
CANAL)  and  for  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
His  works  include  Ancient  and  Modern  Engineering 
and  the  Isthmian  Canal  (1902)  and  Suspension 
Bridges,  Arch  Ribs,  and  Cantilevers  (1913) 

Burra  (biir'u),  town  (pop  1,620),  South  Australia, 
N  of  Adelaide,  in  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  area 
Marble  and  mineral  pigments  are  obtained  in  the 
vicinity  It  was  the  mining  center  (1844-78)  of 
the  Burra  Burra  copper  field 

Burrell,  George  Arthur  (bu'rul),  1882-,  American 
chemical  engineer,  b  Cleveland,  Ohio,  grad  Ohio 
State  Umv  (Chem  E  ,  1918)  A  specialist  in  pe- 
troleum engineering  and  the  discoverer  of  heli- 
um in  Texas,  he  invented  the  Burrell  gas  detector 
and  the  Burrell  pipette  and  wrote  Handbook  of  Gas- 
oline (1917)  and  Extraction  of  Gasoline  from  Natural 
Gas  (1925) 

Bumll,  Thoma*  Jonathan  (burTl),  1839-1916,  Amer- 
ican botanist,  horticulturist,  and  one  of  the  first  of 
the  modern  microsoopists  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
study  of  bacterial  diseases  of  crop  plants  For  an 
appraisal  of  his  work,  see  E  F  Smith,  Bacterial  Dis- 
eases of  Plants  (1920) 

Burnllville.  town  (pop  8,185),NWR  I  ,  NofGlooes- 
ter,  set  oft  from  Gloc  ester  and  me  1806  There  are 
several  small  null  villages,  Hamsville  is  administra- 
tive center  The  state  tuberculosis  sanatorium  is 
near  by  The  town's  woolen  industry  began  c  1800 
i-  Burritt,  Blihu,  1810-79,  American  worker  for  world 
I-  peace,  "the  learned  blacksmith,"  b  New  Britain, 
Conn  While  an  apprentice  and  workman  at  the 
forge,  he  studied  mathematics,  languages,  and  ge- 
ography and  amassed  a  great  store  of  knowledge 
Profoundly  idealistic,  he  supported  many  reform 
causes — antislaverv,  temperance,  and  self-educa- 
tion— and  he  pleaded  for  them  when  he  edited 
(1844-61)  the  weekly  Christian  Citizen  at  Worces- 
ter. Mass  Most  of  all,  however,  ho  worked  for  the 
promotion  of  peace  and  the  abolition  of  war  He 
aided  Anglo-American  friendship  in  the  days  of  the 
Oregon  crisis,  and  he  tried  to  avert  the  Civil  War 
by  a  scheme  of  c  ompensated  cmanc  ipation  Burritt 
organized  the  League  of  Universal  Brotherhood  in 
1846,  brought  about  the  peace  congress  at  Brussels 
in  1848,  supported  William  LADD  in  his  plans  for 
international  organization,  and  was  an  officer  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  He  argued  for  cheaper 
international  postal  rates  and  greater  intellectual 
exchange  among  nations  Among  his  much-read 
books  were  Sparks  from  the  Anvil  (1846) and  Ten 
Minute  Talks  (1873)  See  Merle  Curti,  The  Learned 
Blacksmith  (1937). 

burro:  see  ABB 

Burroughs,  John  (bur'oz),  1837-1021,  American 
naturalist  and  author,  b  Roxbury,  N  Y  ,  son  of  a 
f  aimer  He  became  m  turn  a  journalist,  a  treasury 
cleik  in  Washington,  and  a  bank  examiner  and  in 
1874  settled  on  a  farm  near  Esopus,  N  Y  ,  where  he 
devoted  his  time  to  fruit  culture  and  literature  In 
his  first  book,  Walt  Whitman,  Poet  and  Person 
(1867),  he  was  the  first  to  give  adequate  recognition 
to  the  genius  of  his  poet  friend  In  the  bulk  of  his 
prose  he  made  widely  popular  the  type  of  nature 
essay  which  Thoreau  had  wr  itten  His  best-known 
books  are  Wake  Robin  (1871),  Locutts  and  Wild 
Honey  (1879),  Fresh  Fields,  a  travel  book  (1884), 
Signs  and  Seasons  (1886),  and  his  one  volume  of 
poems,  Bird  and  Bough  (1906)  A  growing  interest 
in  philosophy  and  in  science  is  evident  in  Time  and 
Change  (1912),  The  Summit  of  the  Ytnrs  (1918), 
The  Breath  of  Life  (1916),  and  Accepting  the  Uni- 
verse (1922)  "The  Sage  of  Slabsides"  became  the 
friend  of  John  Muir,  1  hoodore  Roosevelt,  Edison, 
Foi  d,  and  other  impoi  tant  men  of  his  day  Though 
attached  to  his  farm  home,1  he  traveled  to  tho  Pa- 
cific coast,  the  South,  the  West  Indies,  Europe,  and 
(with  the  Harnman  expedition)  Alaska,  observing 
natural  phenomena  evoiy  where  and  recording  them 
m  simple,  expressive  prose  See  Clam  Barrua,  The 
Life  and  Letters  of  John  Burroughs  (1925) 

Burrows,  Julius  Caesar,  1837-1915,  American  leg- 
islator, b  Erie  co ,  Pa  He  taught  school  before 
becoming  (1861)  a  lawyer  at  Kalumazoo*  Mich.  In 
the  Civil  War  he  served  as  an  infantry  captain  A 
Republican  member  of  Congiess  (1873-75, 1879-83, 
and  1885-95),  Burrows  was  m  1894  elected  U  S 
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BURRSTONE 

Senator,  serving  until  defeated  for  reelection  m 
1910   SeeW  D  Orcutt,  Burrows  of  Michigan  (1917) 
burrstone   see  BUHRSTONE 

Bars*  (boor'sa),  city  (pop  85,919),  NW  Turkey. 
S  of  Mudania,  its  port  on  the  Sou  of  Marmara 
Founded  by  King  Prusuis  ancient  Prusa  was  a 
flourishing  citv  of  Bithvnia  It  rose  again  to  tem- 
porary importance  under  the  Ottoman  Turks,  whoso 
capital  it  was  from  its  rapture  by  Orkhan  in  1326 
until  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Adrianople 
(1423)  Tamerlane  sacked  it  in  1402  Bursa  is 
noted  for  its  silks  and  carpets  There  are  several 
fine  mosques  and  the  tornbs  of  the  early  sultans 
The  name  appears  also  as  Brusa  or  Brussa 

Burechenschaft  (bobi'shunshaft),  student  organiza- 
tion m  the  Gorman  uimersities  The  fitst  was 
founded  at  Jena  in  1815  to  foster  patriotism  and  to 
improve  student  morals,  and  the  idea  spread  rapidly 
to  other  universities  Soon  the  nationalist  ideals  of 
Fnednch  JAHN  became  the  creed  of  the  Burschen- 
schaften At  the  Wartburg  festival  (Oct  18,  1817), 
delegates  of  14  universities  created  a  united  na- 
tional organization,  the  Allgememe  Deutsche  Bur- 
schenschaft,  and  adopted  as  their  colors  the  blac  k, 
red,  and  gold  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  After 
the  murder  (1819)  of  KOT/EBUE  by  a  student,  the 
Burschenschaften  were  dissolved  bv  the  CARLSBAD 
DECREES  Although  they  were  reorganized  as 
secret  nationalistic  sodeties,  their  mflueme  on  the 
Revolution  of  1848  was  minor  By  1849  all  govern- 
ment restrictions  had  been  lifted  The  Buis<hen- 
sthaften  continued  as  purely  social  organizations, 
devoted  for  the  most  part  to  dueling,  drinking,  and 
other  "manly"  pursuits  They  were  dissolved  m 
1935  Burschenschaften  also  existed  in  Austria 

Burslem  (burz'lum),  part  (since  1910)  of  STOKF-ON- 
TRBNT,  Staffordshne,  England,  in  the  Potteries 
district  It  is  the  bitthplace  of  Josiah  Wedgwood 
and  the  site  of  the  Wedgwood  Institute 

Burt,  John,  1814-80,  American  surveyor,  son  of 
William  A  Burt  Trained  by  his  father,  he  sur- 
veyed the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  was 
influential  in  developing  the  iron  mines,  ironwork- 
ing,  lumbering,  and  other  industries  of  N  Michigan 

Burt,  William  Austin,  1792-1858,  American  <nn  veyor 
and  inventor,  b  Petersham,  Mass  He  settled  in 
Michigan  Territory  in  1824  Prom  1833  to  1856  lie 
was  U  S  deputy  surveyor,  spending  much  of  his 
time  on  the  frontiers,  survey  ing  in  Iowa,  Wise  on&m, 
and  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  He  com- 
pleted the  geological  survey  of  the  Upper  Peninsula 
started  by  Douglass  Houghton  and  was  the  dis- 
<  overer  of  iron  ore  in  the  region  He  was  the  in- 
ventor (1836)  of  the  solar  compass  His  typog- 
rapher, patented  m  1829,  was  Amenta's  first  writ- 
ing machine,  ancestor  of  the  American  tv  pownter 
Later  he  invented  the  equatorial  sextant  He  wrote 
Key  to  the  Solar  Compass  (8th  ed  ,  1909)  Of  five 
sons  whom  he  trained  as  surveyors,  John  Burt  be- 
came the  most  famous 

Burton,  Ernest  DeWitt,  1850-1925,  American  bib- 
heal  scholar,  b  Oranville,  Ohio,  grad  Demson 
Umv  ,  1870,  and  Roc  hester  Theological  Seminary, 
1882  i«rom  1892  to  1923  he  served  as  professor  of 
New  Testament  literature  and  interpretation  at 
the  Umv  of  C  lucago,  of  which  he  bc<  ame  president 
in  1923  Burton  was  editor  or  associate  editor 
(1892-1920)  of  the  BiUical  World  and  managing 
editor  (1907-15)  of  the  American  Journal  of  Theol- 
ogy He  wrote  A  Short  Introduction  to  the  Gospels 
(revised  by  H  11  Willoughbv,  1926),  with  K  J 
Goodspeed,  Harmony  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (1917) 
and  Harmony  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  in  Grt  ek(l  920) , 
and,  with  Shailer  Mathews,  The  Life  of  Christ  (rev 
ed  ,  1927)  See  biography  by  T  W  Goodspeed 
(1926). 

Burton,  Frederick  Russell,  1861-1909,  American 
composer  and  musicologist,  b  Jonesville,  Mich  He 
composed  the  cantatas  Hiawatha  (1882-98)  and 
The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (1900)  and  an  ode  for 
President  McKmley's  inauguration  (1901),  more 
important,  however,  is  his  book  Ameiican  Primi- 
tive Music  (pub  1909),  containing  the  results  of 
his  researches  in  Indian  musu  He  also  was  a 
journalist  and  wrote  several  novels 

Burton,  Harold  Hitz,  1888-,  Associate  Justice  of 
the  U  S.  Supreme  Court  (1945-),  b  Jamaica  Plain 
(now  part  of  Boston),  grad  Bowdom  College, 
1909,  and  Harvard  Law  School,  1912  A  prosper- 
ous Cleveland  lawyer  and  a  law  instructor  (1923- 
25)  at  Western  Reserve  Umv  ,  he  served  as  A 
representative  (1929-31)  m  Ohio  and  as  reform 
mayor  (1935-40)  of  Cleveland  He  was  (1941-45) 
U  S  Senator  before  he  succeeded  Owen  J  Roberts 
OB  the  Supreme  Court  bench 

Burton,  Sir  Richard  Francis,  1821-90,  English  ex- 
plorer, writer,  and  linguist  He  joined  (1842)  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company  and,  while  sta- 
tioned in  India,  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Peruan,  Afghan,  Hindustani,  and  Arabic 
languages  In  1853,  in  various  Moslem  disguises, 
he  made  a  famous  journey  to  Mecca  and  Medina, 
about  which  he  wrote  the  vivid  Personal  Narrative 
of  a.  Pilgrimage  to  El-Medinah  and  Meccah  (3  vols  , 
1856-56)  With  John  Speke  he  took  a  party  to 
Somaliland,  he  alone,  disguised  as  an  Arab  mer- 
chant, made  the  journey  to  Harar,  Ethiopia,  where 
he  talked  with  the  local  ruler.  In  I860  he  went 


with  Spoke  to  K  central  Africa  to  discover  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  he  found  Lake  Tanganyika 
(1858),  but  abandoned  the  attempt  to  reach  Lake 
Nvasa  While  Burton  rested  at  Tabora,  Speke 
pushed  northward  and  found  the  V«  torta  Nvanza 
After  a  visit  to  America,  Burton  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  Mormon  settlement  at  Utah  in  his 
City  of  the  Saints  (1861)  While  consul  (1861-65) 
at  Fernando  Po,  off  W  Africa,  he  explored  the  Bight 
of  Biafra  and  conducted  a  mission  to  Dahomey, 
Benin,  and  the  Gold  Coast  He  explored  Santos, 
in  Brazil,  while  consul  (1865)  there,  and  after 
crossing  the  continent  wrote  Explorations  of  the 
Highlands  of  the  Brazil  ( 1 869)  A  f  ter  a  short  period 
(1869-71)  as  consul  at  Damascus  he  was  consul 
(1872-90)  at  Trieste,  where  he  died.  His  last  years 
were  devoted  chioflv  to  literature  He  published 
remarkable  literal  translations  of  CatnOes  and  of 
the  Arabian  Night*  (10  vols  ,  1885-88)  .See  biog- 
raphies by  Lady  Bui  ton  (1893),  G  M  Stisted 
(1896),  and  Seton  Dearden  (1937)  and  biography 
of  his  wife  bv  Jean  Burton  (1941) 
Burton,  Robert,  1577-1640,  English  clergyman  arid 
scholar,  whose  great  work,  Th(  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, appeared  in  1621  undei  the  pen  name  De- 
mocntus  Junior  Sevetal  times  onlaiged  and  le- 
vised  before  his  death,  this  treatise  ranges  over  a 
wide  field  of  life  and  thought,  citing  a  wealth  of 
quotations  from  many  literatures  Steine,  Lamb, 
Milton,  and  othei  wnteis  have  been  indebted  to  it 
See  The  Anatomy  (od  by  A  R  Shilleto,  1893,  by 
Floyd  Dell  and  P  Joi  dan-Smith,  1927),  Bergen 
Evans  and  G  J  Mohr,  The  Psychiatry  of  Robtrt 
Burton  (1944) 

Burton,  Theodore  Elijah,  1851-1929,  Ameiican 
statesman,  b  Jefferson,  Ohio,  grad  Oberhn  (B  A  , 
1872,  M  A  ,  1875)  A  Cleveland  lawyer  and  Re- 
publican leader,  he  was  a  U  S  Representative 
(1889-91.  1895  1909),  a  Senator  (1909-15),  and 
once  more  a  Representative  (1921-29)  Ho  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  again  in  1928  and  was  also 
appointed  to  fill  (1928-29)  a  seat  left  vacant  by 
cieath  Deeply  devoted  to  the  causes  of  peac  e,  in- 
ternational cooperation,  and  disarmament,  he  was 
president  of  the  American  Peace  Society  (1911-15, 
1925-29)  Burton  was  an  authority  on  monetary 
matters  He  wrote  several  books,  among  them  a 
biography  of  John  Sherman  (1906)  and  The  Con- 
stitution  of  the  United  States  (1923) 
Burton-on-Trent,  county  borough  (1931  pop  49,486, 
1947  estimated  pop  49,200),  Staff  01  dshire,  Eng- 
land It  is  known  for  its  breweries  There  aro 
remains  of  a  Beriedic  tine  abbey  founded  in  1002 
Burton-Opitz,  Russell  (-o'plts),  1875-,  Ameiican 
physiologist,  b  Fort  Wayne,  Ind  ,  MD  Rush 
Medical  College,  1895  He  was  associated  with 
Columbia  Umv  from  1902  His  special  studios  in- 
cluded viscosity  of  the  blood,  blood  pressure,  and 
vasomotor  nerves  He  wrote  Te jrt  Book  of  Physi- 
oloffy  (1920)  and  Elementary  Manual  of  Physiology 
(5th  ed  ,  1936) 

Buru  or  Boeroe  (both  bdo'roo),  island  (3,668  sq 
mi  ,  pop  19,625),  East  Indonesia,  m  the  Moluccas 
It  is  W  of  Ceram  The  terrain  is  wooded  and 
mountainous,  rising  to  7,874  ft  in  the  northwest 
Cajuput  oil,  resin,  and  copra  are  products 
Burujird  or  Burujerd  (both  booroojerd'),  "ty  (1947 
estimated  pop  45,715),  W  Iran  Capital  of  the 
former  province  of  Lmistan,  it  is  now  included  in 
the  Sixth  Prov  The  Trans-banian  UK  passes 
through  near-by  Dorood  Burujird  has  a  textile 
industry 

Burwell,  village  (pop  1,412),  co  seat  of  Gai field  co  , 
cential  Nebr  ,  NNW  of  Giand  Island,  m  grazing 
country,  platted  1883 

Bury,  John  Bagnell  (bftg'nul  bvoo're),  1861-1927. 
lush  historian,  one  of  the  foremost  modern  authori- 
ties on  the  Last  Roman  Empire  He  was  professor 
at  the  Umv  of  Dublin  from  1893  to  1902  and  at 
Cambridge  from  1902  Among  his  chief  works  on 
late  Roman  and  Byzantine  history  are  Hixtory  of 
the  Later  Roman  Empire  from  Arcadius  tit  lienc, 
39r>  A  D  to  800  A  D  (2  vols  ,  1889),  Histoiy  of  the 
Eastern  Eminn  fiom  the  /"'a//  of  Irene  to  the  Acces- 
sion of  Basil  I,  A  D  80£-8b7  (1912),  History  of 
the  Later  Roman  Emjnn  from  the  Death  of  Theodo- 
aius  I  to  the  Death  of  Justinian,  A  D  395  to  A  D 
665  (2  vols  ,  1923),  and  his  masterly  edition  of 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  Bury  also  wrote  au- 
thoritatively on  am  lent  Greece  in  his  History  of 
Greece  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (rev  od  , 
1913)  and  Ancient  Greek  Historians  (1909)  His 
interests  ranged  widely,  and  he  left  a  History  of 
freedom  of  Thought  (1913),  The  Idea  of  Progress 
(1920),  and  a  scholarly  Life  of  St  Patrick  (1905) 
He  also  edited  Pindar's  Nemean  and  Isthmian  odes 
Bury,  Richard  de  see  RICHARD  DE  BURY 
Bury  (be're),  county  borough  (1931  pop  56,182, 
1947  estimated  pop  56,740),  Lancashire,  England, 
on  the  Irwell  and  connected  by  canal  with  Bolton 
and  Manchester  A  textile  city  since  the  time  of 
Edward  III,  when  wool  weaving  was  introduced 
by  the  Flemings,  it  now  has  factories  for  the  spin- 
ning, weaving,  and  bleaching  of  cotton  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  John  Kay  were  born  here 
Buryat-Mongol  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public (bdoryat'-raftng'gol,  -gul),  autonomous  re- 
public (135,290  sq  mi  ,  pop  642,170),  RSFSR,  in 


SE  Siberia.  It  is  a  largely  mountainous  and  heavily 
forested  area  N  of  Mongolia,  and  it  extends  E  from 
Lake  Baikal  to  the  Yablonovy  range  Towns,  in- 
dustries, and  cultivation  are  largely  concentrated 
m  the  valley  of  the  Selenga,  which  empties  into 
Lake  Baikal.  The  Trans-Siberian  RR  crosses  the 
Selenga  at  ULAN-UDE,  the  capital  of  the  republic 
The  mountains  are  rich  m  rare  metals  (tungsten, 
molybdenum,  gold,  silver)  and  also  in  tin,  mercury, 
and  iron  Livestock  raising  (horses,  cattle,  sheep) 
is  an  important  occupation  among  the  Buryat- 
Mongols  (see  MONOOI.H),  who  form  about  half  the 
population,  the  rest  being  Russians  Annexed  by 
Russia  111  the  17th  cent ,  Burvat-Mongoha  was 
formed  into  an  autonomous  republic  in  1923  In 
1937  two  small  districts — now  constituted  as  the 
Aga  Buryat-Mongol  National  Okrug  (9,380  sq 
nu  ,  pop  c  30,000)  and  the  Ust-Uidyn  Buryat- 
Mongol  National  Okrug— were  detached  from  the 
autonomous  republic  and  mcoiporated  with  Chita 
oblast,  RSFSR  The  name  also  appears  as  Buriat- 
Mongolm 

Bury  Saint  Edmunds,  municipal  borough  (pop 
10,708),  Suffolk  West,  England  It  is  a  i enter  foi 
the  surrounding  rich  farming  region  In  903  the 
remains  of  King  Edmund  were  interred  here  in  a 
monastery,  founded  c  630,  which  later  Iwcame  a 
famous  shrme  and  Benedictine  abbey 

bus  [from  omnibus,  Latin,  *»for  .ill |,  public  convey- 
ance A  horse-drawn  urban  omnibus  was  introduced 
in  Paris  in  1662  by  Blaise  Pascal  and  his  associates, 
but  it  was  operated  for  only  a  few  years  The 
omnibus  reappeared  c  1812  in  Bordeaux,  France, 
and  in  Pans  c  1827,  London  in  1829,  and  New 
York  in  1830  It  often  c  arned  passengers  both  in- 
side and  on  the  roof  Buses  were  motorized  early 
in  the  20th  cent  ,  motorbus  transportation  in- 
creased rapidly  and  is  now  used  in  most  countries 
A  number  of  railroad  companies  operate  subsidiary 
lines  A  network  of  bus  lines  links  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  In  1928  the  first  bus  from  Los 
Angeles  to  New  York  made  the  trip  of  3,43.1  mi 
in  5  davs  and  14  hr  ,  in  the  same  vear,  in  England, 
a  bus  equipped  with  berths  made  the  first  over- 
night run  of  its  kind  from  London  to  Liverpool 
Buses  are  used  also  for  vacation  and  sight-seeing 
tours  and  for  transporting  children  to  and  from 
school  See  Bus  Facts,  issued  annually  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Motor  Bus  Operators,  M  D 
Wmn,  The  Macadam  Trail  (1931) 

Busaco,  Portugal   see  B(  HSAC  o 

Busch,  Adolf  (ji'd61f  boosh'),  1891  -,  Gorman-Swiss 
violinist,  studied  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory  In 
1919  he  organized  the  Busch  string  quartet,  and 
in  1935  the  Bunch  (  hauiber  Players,  both  out- 
standing in  the  performance  of  chamber  music  He 
toured  the  United  States  with  Tosc  anini  in  1931 
With  his  brother  Hermann  Busch  (heVmun),  cell- 
ist, and  his  son-in-law  Rudolf  Serkin,  pianist,  ho 
has  given  many  trio  recitals  Eaily  in  his  c  areer  he 
toured  with  his  friend  Max  Reger,  whose  influence 
may  be  noted  in  his  compositions,  which  are  nu- 
merous and  in  various  forms  Another  brother, 
Fritz  Busch,  1890-,  is  an  outstanding  conductor 
He  was  musical  director  of  the  opera  in  Stuttgart 
(1918-22)  and  in  Dresden  (1922-28),  afterward 
conducting  in  Stoc  kholni,  Buenos  Aires,  New 
York,  and  Copenhagen  and  at  the  Glyndebourne 
Festivals  in  England 

Busch,  Wilhelm  (vH'helm  boo&h'),  1832-1908,  Gei- 
man  cartoonist,  painter,  and  poet  After  studying 
at  the  academies  of  Antwerp,  Dttsseldorf,  and 
Munich,  ho  joined  the  staff  of  the  Fliegendi  Blfltter, 
to  which  he  contributed  highly  popular  humoious 
drawings  from  1858  to  1871  Busch  invented  the 
comic  strip  and  remains  one  of  its  most  famous 
protagonists  His  humorous,  illustrated  poems  for 
children,  such  as  Max  and  Montz  (1865,  Eng  tr 
by  Christopher  Morlev,  1932),  are  classics 

Busching,  Anton  Fnedrich  (au'ton  fiS'dilkh  bush- 
Ing),  1724-93,  Gorman  geographei  and  educator 
He  was  professor  of  philosophy  in  Gottingen,  was 
a  Protestant  minister,  and  was  director  of  a  Gym- 
nasium in  Berlin  The  most  important  of  his  many 
works  is  Ncue  Erdbesihicibung  (10  vols  ,  1754-02, 
Vol  XI  was  written  after  his  death),  six  volumes 
of  which,  describing  the  geography  of  Europe, 
were  translated  into  English  as  A  New  System  of 
Geography  (1762) 

Bush,  Vannevar,  1890-,  Ameiican  electncal  engineer 
and  physicist,  b  Everett,  Mass  ,  grad  Tufts  Col- 
lege (B  S  ,  1913)  He  wont  to  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  in  1919,  there  he  was  pro- 
fessor (1923-32)  and  vice  president  and  dean  of 
engineering  (1932-38)  In  1939  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  and  m  1941  ho 
was  made  director  of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Re- 
search and  Development  He  designed  calculating 
devices,  including  a  differential  analyzer,  conducted 
work  in  power  transmission,  and  wrote  Principles 
of  Electncal  Engineering  (with  W  II  Timbie, 
1922)  and  Operational  Circuit  Analysis  (1929) 

buthido  (boo'shedfc,  boosh oclo')  [way  of  the  warrior], 
the  code  of  honor  and  conduct  of  Japanese  nobility 


of  the  obligation.  It  was  not  in  early  day  s  touched 
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with  religious  significance,  nor  was  it  in  very  early 
times  even  called  bushido  This  feudal  ideal  (hon- 
ored sometimes  more  in  the  breach  than  in  the  ob- 
servance) of  the  SAMUHAI  was  in  the  17th  and  18th 
cent  formulated  into  a  full  <  ode  of  conduc  t,  which 
emphasized  the  military  virtues  but  applied  to  all 
nobility  It  borrowed  heavily  from  Confucianism 
and  JJen  Buddhism  The  emphasis  was  upon  loyal- 
ty, honor  dependent  on  loyalty ,  and  self-sacrifice 
for  one's  superior  and  for  one's  honor  After  the 
Moiji  restoration,  it  was  the  basis  of  the  intense 
loyalty  to  the  empeior  cultivated  in  modern  Japan 

Bushire  (boosher'),  citv  (1947  estimated  pop 
19,045),  8W  Iran,  W  of  Sluraz  A  pot  t  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  it  was  in  the  19th  cent  very  prosperous, 
but  it  has  a  ehullowi  roadstead  and  has  sunk  some- 
what in  important  e  The  c  lunate  is  hot  and  humid 
The  name  formerly  sometimes  appeared  as  Abu- 
Hhehr 

bush  master,  largest  venomous  snake  of  the  New 
World,  member  of  the  pit  VIPER  family,  found  in 
the  tropics  of  Central  and  South  Amenca  Unlike 
the  i elated  rattlesnake's,  it  lays  eggs  It  reaches  a 
length  of  from  8  to  12  ft 

Bushmen,  a  people  of  the  southern  part  of  Africa 
related  to  the  Pygmies  and  speaking  a  language 
related  to  that  of  the  HOTTENTOTS  Bushmen  of 
pure  blood  are  seldom  over  5  ft  in  height,  are 
yellowish  brown  in  color,  and  have  broad  noses, 
flat  ears,  bulging  foreheads,  prominent  cheekbones, 
and  small  cranial  capacity  They  arc  nomadic 
hunters,  their  favorite  weapon  being  the  poisoned 
arrow  The  social  unit  is  the  small  hunting  band, 
larger  organizations  are  loose  and  temporal  v  Caves 
and  rock  shelters  are  used  as  dwellings  Though 
the  Bushmen  are  in  some  ways  among  the  most 
primitive  of  men,  thev  have  a  nth  folklore,  arc 
skilled  in  drawing,  and  have  a  remarkably  complex 
language  See  D  F  Bleek,  Naron  a  liuxhman 
Tnhe  of  Cintral  Kalahari  (1028)  and  Comjnralnc 


Vocabularies  of  R  ashman  Languages  (1929),  A  L 
Kroeber,  Anthrojxtfogy  (rev  ed  ,  1948) 

Bushnell,  Horace  (boosh'nul),  1802-76,  Amencun 
Congregational  minister  b  Bantam,  Conn  ,  grad 
Yule,  1827  He  bee  tune  (1833)  pastor  of  the  Noith 
Church,  Hartford,  Conn  He  wrote  Christian 
Nurtuu  (1847)  and  Cod  in  Chnsl  (1849)  Because 
of  certain  v  lews  of  the  Trinity  which  lie  was  alleged 
to  have  expressed  in  the  latter,  unsvic  <  essful  at- 
tempts were  made  to  bring  him  to  trial  for  heresy 
Bushnell's  dignified  reply  was  made  in  Christ  in 
Thtology  (1851)  His  views  concerning  the  auster- 
ity of  Calvinism,  the  importance  of  intuition  in 
theological  knowledge,  and  the  presence  of  the 
divine  in  humanity  and  nature  had  profound  m- 
flueiu  e  in  shaping  modern  religious  thought  Ill- 
health  obliged  him  to  retire  fiom  the  active  minis- 
try in  1859,  but  he  continued  to  write  His  works 
include  The  Vicarious  Sacnftie  (1800),  Srnnon*  on 
Lmng  Subjects  (1872),  and  Forgnenrss  and  Law 
(1871)  See  the  Life  ami  Lett,  r*  (ed  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Mn  M  B  Cheney,  1902),  biography  by  T  T 
Munger  (1899),  A  J  W  Mvers,  Horace  Hmhndl 
and  Rdigwns  Education  (1937) 

Bushnell,  city  (pop  2,9()t>),  W  111  ,  WSW  of  Peona, 
int  1805  It  is  a  rail  center  in  a  fami  nud  stock- 
laiHing  area 

bushrangers,  men  following  lawful  or  unlawful  pur- 
suits in  the  wild  lands  of  \\istraha,  but  more  par- 
ticularly bandits  who  terrorized  rural  areas  in  the 
19th  tent  The  first  bushrangers  (c  1806-1844) 
were  mainly  escaped  convicts  vylio  fled  to  the  bush 
and  soon  organized  gangs  Their  crimes  wore 
checked  effectively  by  vuuous  Bushrangmg  Acts 
passed  after  1830  With  the  discovery  of  gold, 
however,  bushrangers  of  a  new  ty  no  appeared  and 
flout  ished  (c  1860  1870)-  -laigely  free-born  ad- 
venturers who  attacked  gold  convoys  The  last 
of  the  bushrangers  were  the  men  of  the  Kelly  gang 
This  band  of  desperados  was  exterminated  in  1880, 
when  three  members  were  killed  defending  a  hotel 
at  Glonrowan,  Victoria,  and  Edward  (Ned)  Kelly 
was  hanged  at  Melbourne 

business  cycle   see  CRISIS,  ECONOMIC 

Buskerud  (boos'kurtfod),  county  (5,728  sq  an  ,  pop 
149,948),  SE  Noiway  It  comprises  the  agricul- 
tural valleys,  Numedal  and  Hallmgdal,  in  the 
northwest  and  is  forested  in  the  southeast  Dram- 
men,  at  the  head  of  the  Drammen  river,  is  the 
county  seat 

Busoni,  Ferruccio  Benvenuto  (far-root 'cho  hanva- 
noo'to  boozo'iiS),  1860-1924,  Italian  pianist  and 
composer,  pupil  of  his  mother  At  the  age  of  nine 
he  gave  a  conceit  in  Vienna,  whic  h  was  followed  by 
many  appearances  as  a  child  prodigy  His  sty  le  of 
placing  was  similar  to  that  of  Liszt,  whom  he 
greatly  admired  He  taught  at  the  conservatories 
in  Helsinki  and  Moscow  and  from  1891  to  1894  »t 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  He 
transcribed  for  piano  many  of  the  organ  works  of 
Bac  h  His  own  compositions,  in  a  neoclassu , 
Mozurtian  style,  intlude  piano  pieces,  a  piano 
concerto,  a  violin  concerto,  and  operas,  his  greatest 
work  was  his  unfinished  opera  Doktor  Faust,  com- 
pleted by  his  pupil  Jarnach  and  performed  m 
Dresden  in  1925.  See  his  letters  to  his  wife  (Eng 
tr ,  1938),  biography  by  E  J.  Dent  (1933). 

Busra,  Iraq  see  BASRA. 


BuBsaco  or  Busaco,  Port  Bufaco  (all  boosa'kQ). 
locality,  W  Portugal,  near  Coimbra  and  around 
Bussac'o  Mt  It  was  a  place  of  seclusion  and  peni- 
tence for  monks,  and  there  are  many  small  chapels, 
mostly  ruined  The  area  is  now  a  summer  resort 
Here  British  and  Portuguese  troops  under  Welling- 
ton decisively  defeated  (1810)  the  French  under 
Massena  in  the  Peninsula  War. 

Bussora,  Iraq  see  BASRA 

Bustamante,  Anastasio  (anustu'syo  boostamftn'ta), 
1780-1853,  Mexitan  general  and  president  (1830- 
32,  1837-41)  He  served  in  the  royalist  army 
against  HID\LC.O  \  CO»TILIA  and  MORKLOH  Y 
1*AV6N,  but  in  1821  adhered  to  the  Plan  of  Ior\i  \ 
in  support  of  Agustfn  de  ITUHBIDK  Vice  president 
under  Vicente  GI'KKHKKO,  he  engineered  a  sue  c  ess- 
ful  revolution  (1829-30)  with  the  help  of  S\NTA 
ANNA,  but  fell  from  power  himself  through  a  revo- 
lution (18'32)  led  b\  his  erstwhile  confederate  He 
returnee!  from  exile  after  the  failure  to  crush  the 
Texas  Devolution  had  destroyed  Santa  Anna's 
power  temporarily,  and  was  again  president  His 
leactionary  administration  was  hampered  by  rey- 
olutions,  by  trouble  with  Franco — the  so-called 
Pastry  War  and  the  bloc  kade  of  Verac  ruz  (1838)-- 
nnd  by  the  recovery  of  popularity  by  Santa  Anna 
Bustamante  later  seived  in  the  Mexu  an  War 

Bustamante,  Antonio  Sanchez  de  (anto'nvo  san'- 
cJuLs  du),  1865-,  Cuban  authority  cm  international 
law  Professor  of  international  law  at  the  Umv  of 
Havana,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Hague  Tnbunal 
(Permanent  Court  of  Aihitration),  a  delegate  to 
the  Pans  Pence  Conference,  and  president  of  the 
Pan  American  Congress  in  1928  His  project  of  a 
code  of  international  private  law  was  appioved  by 
the  Pan  American  Congress 

Bustanai ben  Chamnat  nee BOSTANA i  BFN  Cir  VM  VA  i 

Busto  Arsizio  (boo'sto  arse'tsy  6),  city  (pop  32,820), 
Varese  prov  ,  Lorn  hardy  ,  N  Italy  It  is  an  impor- 
tant center  of  the  Italian  cotton  industry  The 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Pi  izza  was  designed  by 
Brarnante 

Busuanga  (booswnng'n),  island  (343  sq  mi  ,  1939 
pop  10,109),  largest  of  the  Calamian  Islands,  Phil- 
lupmes,  SW  of  Mmdoro  Minganose  is  mined 

Butades  of  Sicyon  (bu'tudfz,  sT'shc6n),  c  000  B  C  , 
Greek  sculptor,  supposed  to  have  been  the  fiist  to 
model  m  clay 

Butaritari,  Gilbert  Islands   see  MAKIN 

Butcher,  Samuel  Henry,  1850-1910,  British  classir.il 
scholar,  b  Dublin,  gnul  Cambridge  Umv  He 
taught  at  Oxford  and  for  21  years  at  the  Umy  of 
Edinburgh  Among  his  standard  works  on  Greek 
civilization  are  a  translation  of  the  Odyi*fu  (with 
Andrew  Lang,  1879),  Anxtotlc's  Theory  of  1'orlry 
and  Fine  Ait  (with  a  critical  text  and  <v  translation, 
1895),  and  .Sown  Atsptd?  of  C,reek  Grntut  (1891) 

butcher  bird'  see  SHRIKE 

Bute,  John  Stuart,  id  earl  of  (bat),  1713-92,  English 
prime  minister  He  suiceedod  his  father,  the  2d 
earl,  m  1723  and  lived  in  Scotland  until  1745,  uheu 
he  went  to  England  His  friendship  w  ith  1'  rederu  k, 
prince  of  Wales,  began  m  1747,  and  he  soon  became 
a  favorite  at  the  prince's  court  After  Freder- 
ick's death  his  importance  as  a  friend  of  the 
princess  and  of  her  son  increased  The  young 
prince  of  Wales  trusted  Bute  exclusively  and,  when 
he  had  become  George  III,  elevated  Bute  to  the 
lank  of  privy  councilor  and  first  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber  George  Ill's  policies  of  destioymg 
the  Whig  monopoly  of  political  power,  of  making 
the  monarch  supreme  over  Parliament,  and  of 
ending  the  war  with  France  were  also  Bute's  Aftei 
the  forced  resignation  of  William  Pitt  m  17G1,  Bute 
was  made  prime  minister  His  already  great  un- 
popularity was  increased  when  he  had  to  declare 
war  on  Spam  m  1762  and  swelled  more  when  ho 
failed  (1703)  to  secure  in  the  Treatv  of  Pans  the 
advantages  the  English  expected  He  forced  ap- 
proval of  the  treaty  m  Commons  by  bnbety  He 
resigned  in  April,  1763,  and  despite  rumors  of 
later  backstairs  influence,  his  personal  friendship 
with  the  king  seems  to  have  ended  m  17b5,  in  the 
ministry  of  liis  successor,  George  Grcnville  See 
biography  by  J  A  Lovat  Fraser  (1912),  Romney 
Sedgewick,  ed  ,  Letters  from  Gtorgt  III  to  Lord  Bute, 
1756-1700  (1936) 

Bute,  island  and  county,  Scotland    see  BUII-HHIHF 

Bute  Inlet  (but),  aim  of  the  Strait  of  Georgia,  SW 
British  Columbia  It  extends  over  50  mi  from  the 
north  end  of  the  strait 

Butenandt,  Adolf  (a'd61f  boo'tumlnt) ,  190 3-,  Ger- 
man biochemist  He  determined  the  chemical 
structure  of  the  female  sex  hormone  progestin  and 
later,  in  1931,  isolated  and  named  the  male  sex 
hormone  androsterone  Because  of  a  Nazi  decree 
he  declined  the  1939  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry 
awarded  to  him  jointly  with  Leopold  Ruzicka 

Buteshire  (bflt'shTr)  or  Bute  (but),  insular  county 
(218  sq.  mi..  1931  pop  18,823,  1948  estimated  pop 
19,974),  W  Scotland,  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde  ARKVN 
and  Bute  are  the  largest  islands  Bute,  though  the 
smaller  of  the  two,  is  the  more  important  and  has 
the  county  town,  Hothesay  Agru  ultuie  (potatoes, 
oats,  and  barley),  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
county,  is  chiefly  concentrated  in  the  less  hilly 
southern  and  central  portions  of  Bute  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  raised,  and  fishing  (herring  and  whitc- 


BUTLER,  JOHN 

fish)  is  of  some  importance  The  islands  are  popu- 
lar with  tourists  for  their  scenery  and  for  the  brac- 
ing climate 

Butler,  Alban,  1710-73,  English  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  educated  at  Douai  He  was  president  of  the 
English  seminary  at  Samt-Omer  His  monumental 
work,  The  Licet  of  the  Fathers,  Martyrs,  and  Princi- 
jnl  Saints  (4  vols  in  7,  1756-59),  is  a  good  popular 
reference  work  See  the  much-enlarged  recent 
edition,  The  Lives  of  the  faints  (od  by  Herbert 
Thurston,  8  J  ,  Donald  Attwater,  and  Nora  Leeson, 
12  vols,  1926-38) 

Butler,  Benjamin  Franklin,  1795-1858,  American 
politic  al  leader  and  cabinet  officer,  b  Columbia  co  , 
N  Y  Butler,  like  his  former  law  partner,  Martin 
VAN  BtutN,  was  a  member  of  the  ALBANY  Rb- 
C.KNC  y ,  and  he  devoted  himself  and  his  considerable 
power  to  reform  politic  s  He  w  as  Attorney  Genei  al 
(1833  38)  and  Sec  retarv  of  War  (1836-37)  under 
Andrew  Jackson  and  Attornev  General  (1837)  un- 
dei  Van  Buien  but  lefused  later  cabinet  appoint- 
ments He  helped  to  revise  (1825)  the  New  York 
state  statutes  and  organized  what  is  today  the  law 
school  of  New  York  Umv 

Butler,  Benjamin  Franklin,  1818-93,  American  pol- 
itician and  Union  general  in  the  Civil  War,  b  Deor- 
field,  N  II  ,  grad  Wateiville  (now  Colby)  College, 
1838  He  moved  to  Lowell,  Mass  ,  when  a  youth 
and  later  practiced  law  there  and  in  Boston  But- 
ler was  <i  Democrat  but  a  strong  Unionist  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War  his  contingent  of 
Massac  husetts  militia  was  one  of  the  first  to  reach 
Washington  He  lestored  order  (Mav,  1861)  m 
secessionist  Baltimore  and  was  given  command  at 
1-ort  Monroe  A  force  under  his  general  command 
w  as  defe  ited  by  J  B  Magruder  at  Bio  BETHFL  in 
June,  but  Butler  sue  cessfully  led  a  combined  naval 
and  land  fou  e  against  the  forts  of  the  Hatteras 
Inlet,  N  C  ,  m  August  He  commanded  the  troops 
that  ac  c  ompamed  Admir  d  I-  arragut  in  taking  New 

There  his  highhanded  tule  ( Mav -Dec  ,  1862)  in- 
furiated the  people  of  New  Orleans  and  the  South 
The  government,  scyerely  criticized  both  at  home 
and  abroad  for  his  a<  tions,  finally  removed  him 
In  Mav,  1804,  as  commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
James,  Butler  advanc  ed  on  Ru  htuond  while  Grant 
engaged  Lee  in  the  \N  ilderness  campaign  Beaure- 
gard  defeated  him  at  DKKWR\S  BLUFF  and  then 
had  him  bottled  up  at  Bermuda  Hundred  until 
Grant  crossed  the  James  m  June  After  ho  failed 
to  take  toRT  I-ISHER  in  De<  ,  1S(>4,  he  was  relieved 
of  iurther  active  command  >rom  1867  to  1875 
Butler,  now  a  labid  ladical  Republican,  was  in 
Congress  He  was  one  of  the  House  managers  who 
conducted  the  impeachment  proceedings  against 
President  Johnson,  and  he  ardently  advocated  the 
party's  Reconstruction  policy  He  was  said  to 
liay  e  great  influence  with  ( '.rant  Butler  was  (1877- 
79)  an  independent  Greenbac  ker  in  Congress  After 
several  unsiu  tessful  attempts  to  secure  the  goyer- 
norshin  of  Massac  husetts,  he  was  elected  by  the 
Greenbac  kers  and  Democrats  in  1882  In  1884  he 
received  the  nominations  of  the  Antimonopoly  and 
Greenback  parties  for  President  An  unprincipled 
demagogue  of  great  ability,  Butler  aroused  intense 
antagonisms  and  was  nearly  alway  s  in  controversy 
See  his  autobiography,  Hntln's  Hook  (1892) 

Butler,  Charles,  1750-1832,  English  Roman  Catholic 
polemicist,  nephew  of  Alban  Butler  The  first 
(  athohc  admitted  (1791)  to  the  bar  in  England 
after  1688,  he  strongly  defended  his  faith  and 
worked  for  the  Catholic  Emancipation  He  also 
wrote  biographies  and  legal  works 

Butler,  Ellis  Parker,  1869-1937,  American  humous  t, 
b  Muscatme,  Iowa  He  is  famous  for  his  sketch, 
1'ias  Is  Pigs  (1906) 

Butler,  Howard  Crosby,  1872-1922,  American  ar- 
chaeologist, b  near  Brew*tei,  N  Y  ,  grad  Prince- 
ton, 1892  He  was  professor  of  art  and  archaeology 
at  Prim  eton  from  1 901  to  1 922  His  archaeological 
investigations  m  Syria  weie  described  in  part  in 
Anhilictttn  and  Othtr  Arts  (t90'3),  and  his  excava- 
tions at  Sardis  were  recorded  m  his  elaborate  vol- 
umes Sardis  the  Excwatwtix  (1922)  and  The  Tem- 
ple of  4//<tnw  (1925)  Sec  the  memorial  volume, 
Howard  Crosby  Ji idler  (1923),  which  contains  a 
hiographv  and  complete  bibliography 

Butler,  James    see  ORMONDK,  J\MKS  BUTLER,  12TH 

KARL  AND  1ST  DUKE  OF 

Butler,  John,  1728-96,  Loyalist  commander  m  the 
American  Revolution,  b  New  London,  Conn  He 
served  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  distin- 
guished himself  especially  by  leading  the  Indians 
m  the  successful  British  attack  (1759)  under  Sir 
William  Johnson  against  Niagara  Electing  the 
British  side  after  the  Revolution  broke  out,  ho 
became  a  deputy  to  Guy  Johnson  at  Niagara  and 
worked  to  keep  the  Indians  friendh  to  the  British 
In  the  Saratoga  campaign  (1777)  he  and  Indian 
troops  accompanied  Gen  Barry  St  Leger  m  the 
unsuccessful  expedition  down  the  Mohawk  valley 
Later  he  organized  a  Loyalist  troop  ( ailed  Butler's 
Rangers,  and  with  them  he  and  his  son,  Walter 
BUTLER,  attacked  the  frontier  settlements  John 
Butler  m  1778  raided  the  Wyoming  Valley,  de- 
feated Zebulon  BUTLJ  R  took  *  ortv  Fort,  and  then 
was  unable  to  keep  his  Indian  allies  from  perpe- 
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BUTLER,  JOSEPH 

tratmg  the  Wyoming  Valley  massacre.  Later  that 
year  Walter  Butler  and  Joseph  Brant  led  a  similar 
raid  on  Cherry  Valley,  and  this  also  ended  m  a 
massacre  The  name  of  Butlor  waft  thereafter 
anathema  to  the  patriots  John  Butler  was  de- 
feated (1779)  by  the  expedition  of  Gen  John 
SULLIVAN  at  Newtown  near  the  present  Elmira, 
N  Y  ,  and  later  in  the  war  he  joined  with  Sir  John 
JOHNSON  m  frontier  raids  See  Howard  Swiggett, 
War  Out  of  Niagara  (19H3) 

Butler,  Joseph,  1092-1752,  English  bishop  and  the- 
ologian He  was  preachei  (1710-26)  at  the  Rolls 
Chapel,  London,  his  tenure  there  produced  the 
noted  Fifteen  Sermons  (1726).  While  rector  of 
Stanhope  (1725-40)  ho  was  also  prebendary  of 
Salisbury  and,  later,  of  Rochester  In  1738  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Bristol  and  in  1740  became  dean 
of  St  Paul's  In  1750  he  was  translated  to  the  see 
of  Durham,  one  of  the  richest  in  England  He  also 
served  as  <  lerk  of  the  closet  to  Queen  Caroline  and 
later  to  King  George  II  Bishop  Butler  did  not 
devote  to  his  own  use  the  benefits  he  received  as  a 
pluralist  but  gave  generously  It  is  as  a  writer  that 
he  is  chieflv  remembered  His  great  book,  The 
Analogy  of  Rtligion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the 
Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature  (1736) ,  was  aimed 
to  combat  the  influence  of  doinm  m  England  Of 
the  editions  of  Butler's  works,  that  published  by 
W  E  Gladstone  (2  vole  ,  189b)  is  noteworthy 
Sec  also  E  C  Mossner,  Bishop  Butler  and  the  Age 
of  Reason  (1936),  W  J  Norton,  Bishop  Butler, 
Moralist  and  Divine  (1940) 

Butler,  Josephine  Elizabeth  (Grey),  1828-1906,  Eng- 
lish social  reformer  With  the  help  of  her  husband, 
George  Butler,  she  began  rescue  work  for  prosti- 
tutes, establishing  a  home  m  Liverpool  for  them 
In  1869  she  began  to  agitate  for  the  repeal  of  the 
"contagious  diseases  acts"  which  legalized  and 
quarantined  brothels,  the  acts  were  condemned  by 
Parliament  in  1883  and  repealed  in  1886  Mrs 
Butler,  with  the  aid  of  W  T  Stead,  also  secured 
action  (1885)  for  the  repression  of  white-slave 
traffic  Among  her  numerous  publications  devoted 
to  the  causes  of  vice  control  and  of  education  for 
women  are  The  Constitution  Violated  (1871)  and 
Personal  Reminiscences  of  a  Great  Crusade  (1896) 
See  biographies  by  W  T  Stead  (1888)  and  M  G 
Fawcett  and  E  M  Turner  (1928) 

Butler,  Matthew  Calbraith,  1836-1909,  Confederate 
general  and  U  S  Senator,  b  near  Greenville.  S  C 
When  the  Civil  War  began  he  became  a  cavalry 
captain  m  the  Hampton  Legion  and  later  earned 
distinction  as  a  cavalry  commander  in  many  battles 
and  was  promoted  major  general  in  1864  He  had  a 
foot  shot  off  (1863)  in  the  battle  of  Brandy  Station 
After  the  war  he  was  prominent  in  Reconstruction 
politics  m  South  Carolina,  at  first  as  a  "fusion" 
man,  cooperating  with  the  pro-Union  forces,  but 
in  the  days  of  "radical  Reconstruction"  after  1870 
as  a  Democrat  His  star  rose  with  that  of  Wade 
HAMPTON,  and  he  served  in  the  U  S  Senate  from 
1877  until  1895,  when  he,  like  Hampton,  was 
ousted  by  the  forces  of  Benjamin  TILLMAN  Butler 
was  a  major  general  of  volunteers  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  See  U  R  Brooks,  Butler  and  His 
Cavalry  (1909) 

Butler,  Nicholas  Murray,  1862-1947,  American  ed- 
ucator, president  of  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  (1902- 
45),  b  Elizabeth  N  J  ,  grad  Columbia  (B  A  , 
1882,  Ph  D  ,  1884)  Holding  a  Columbia  fellow- 
ship, he  studied  at  Paris  and  Berlin,  specializing 
in  philosophy  He  was  made  successively  assistant, 
tutor,  and  adjunct  professor  in  philosophy  at  Co- 
lumbia He  became  (1886)  president  of  the  In- 
dustrial Education  Association,  reshaped  it  into 
what  is  today  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  Umv  , 
and  was  (1889-91)  the  institution's  first  president 
He  was  intimately  associated  with  John  W  BUR- 
GESB  in  the  struggle  to  integrate  a  university  or- 
ganization and  was  largely  responsible  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  Columbia  College  into  Columbia  Umv 
In  1890  he  became  professor  of  education  and  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  in  1901  acting 
president  of  Columbia  The  next  year  he  formally 
succeeded  Seth  Low  He  instituted  the  Summer 
Session,  University  Extension  (now  the  School  of 
General  Studies),  the  School  of  Journalism,  the 
Medical  Center,  and  other  units  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  magnitude  of  present-day  Colum- 
bia An  advocate  of  peace  through  education,  he 
helped  to  establish  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee  and 
later  (1925-45)  president  His  efforts  in  behalf  of 
disarmament  and  international  peace  won  him  in- 
ternational prestige,  and  he  shared  with  Jane 
Addams  the  1931  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Prominent 
m  national,  state,  and  New  York  city  politics,  ho 
remained  a  regular  Republican  party  member  de- 
spite differences  with  its  platforms.  Though  a  close 
friend  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  he  refused  to  join 
the  Progressive  movement  of  1912  and  that  year 
received  the  Republican  electoral  votes  for  Vice 
President  after  the  death  of  the  regularly  nomi- 
nated candidate  He  later  was  the  leading  Repub- 
lican advocate  of  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  urged  economy  in  government,  and 
supported  local  reform  movements  Honors  and 
decorations  were  bestowed  on  him  by  many  gov- 
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ernments  He  was  (1928-41)  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  His  books 
include  Education  in  the  United  States  (1910),  The 
International  Mind  (1913).  The  Meaning  of  Educa- 
tion (rev  ed  ,  1915),  Scholarship  and  Service  (1921), 
The  Faith  of  a  Liberal  (1924),  The  Path  to  Peace 
(1930),  Looking  Forward  (1932),  Between  Two 
Worlds  (1934),  and  The  World  Today  (1946)  See 
his  autobiography,  Across  the  Busy  Years  (1939); 
see  also  Bibliography  of  Nicholas  Murray  Bittler, 
1873  19SS  (1934) 

Butler,  Pierce,  1866-1939,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
US  Supreme  Court  (1923-39),  b  Dakota  co , 
Minn ,  grad  Carleton  College,  1887  Admitted 
(1888)  to  the  bar,  he  practiced  in  St  Paul,  special- 
ized in  railroad  law,  and  became  an  expert  in  rail- 
road-valuation cases,  serving  (1913-22)  both  the 
U  S  and  Canadian  governments  His  opinions  in 
tho  Supreme  Court  generally  opposed  New  Deal 
legislation 

Butler,  Samuel,  1612-80,  English  poet  and  satirist, 
b  Strenshara,  Worcestershire  During  the  Puritan 
Revolution,  Butlor  served  in  the  family  of  Sir 
Samuel  Luke,  a  Puritan  and  a  lieutenant  of  Crom- 
well, but  after  the  Restoiation  he  enjoyed  some 
court  patronage  Butler  achieved  permanent  fame 
by  his  long  mock  romance  Hudibras  (1663-78),  a 
satire  on  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Puritans,  in  which 
Sir  Hudibras  is  modeled  on  Sir  Samuel  Luke  Many 
of  its  biting,  octosyllabic  couplets  are  as  quotable 
as  proverbs  A  R  Waller  edited  Hudibraa  in  1905 
See  E  A  Richards,  Hudibras  in  the  Burlesque  Tra- 
dition (1937) 

Butler,  Samuel,  1835-1902,  English  author,  grad 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  1858,  son  and  grand- 
son of  eminent  clergymen  Refusing  to  be  ordained, 
m  1859  he  went  to  New  Zealand,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  sheep  farm  and  in  a  few  years  made  a 
modest  fortune  While  there  he  began  contributing 
articles  to  the  press  After  his  return  to  England  in 
1864,  he  devoted  himself  to  ait,  music,  biology,  and 
literature  Besides  exhibiting  (1868-76)  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  he  composed  several  works  in 
collaboration  with  Henry  Posting  Jones,  among 
them  the  Handohan  Narcissus  a  Dramatic  Cantata 
(1888)  His  version  of  Utopia  is  Erewhon,  or,  Over 
the  Range  (1872),  a  "nowhere"  (though  the  scenes 
resemble  New  Zealand),  where  crime  is  a  disease  to 
be  cured  and  disease  a  crime  to  be  punished  Ere- 
whon Revisited  came  m  1901  He  opposed  his  friend 
Darwin's  explanation  of  evolution,  although  not 
the  theory  itself,  in  his  Evolution  Old  and  New 
(1879),  Unconscious  Memory  (1880),  and  Luck  or 
Cunning  as  the  Main  Means  of  Organic  Modifica- 
tionf  (1887)  In  his  single  novel,  The  Way  of  All 
Flesh  (1903),  an  attack  upon  the  Victorian  pattern 
of  life,  the  hero  Ernest  Pontifex,  like  Butler  him- 
self, rebels  against  the  ecclesiastical  environment  in 
which  he  is  reared  His  other  works  are  Alps  and 
Santuanes  of  Piedmont  (1881)  and  a  biography  of 
his  grandfather  (1896)  His  notebooks  were  pub- 
lished in  1912  See  biographical  and  critical  studios 
by  H  F  Jones  (1919),  C  E  M  Joad  (1924),  C  G 
Stillman  (1932),  Malcolm  Muggendge  (1936),  and 
G  D  H  Cole  (1947) ,  bibliography  by  A.  J  Hoppe 
(1925) 

Butler,  Smedley  Darlington,  1881-1940,  U  S  Marine 
Corps  general,  b  West  Chester,  Pa  He  entered 
the  Marine  Corps  m  1899  and  served  m  the  U  S 
occupation  of  Veracruz,  Mexico,  in  1914  and  with 
the  marines  in  Haiti,  and  in  most  other  marine 
campaigns  He  was  a  commander  in  France  in  the 
First  World  War  and  retired  in  1931  as  a  major 
general  He  was  out  of  the  service  nearly  a  year 
to  direct  the  cleanup  of  vice  in  Philadelphia  (1924) 
General  Butler  was  notable  for  his  violent  opinions 
and  flamboyant  quarrels  and,  after  his  retirement, 
for  his  campaign  against  war  and  for  isolationism 
His  autobiography,  Old  Gimlet  Eye,  as  told  to 
Lowell  Thomas,  appeared  m  1933. 
Butler,  Thomas:  see  OSSORY,  THOMAS  BUTLJDB, 

EARL  OF 

Butler,  Walter,  1762^-1781,  Loyalist  officer  in  tho 
American  Revolution,  b  New  York  state;  son  of 
John  BUTLLH  "Young  Walter  Butler,"  as  he  is 
called  to  distinguish  him  from  his  grandfather,  a 
patrician  pioneer,  was  an  officer  in  his  father's 
Loyalist  troops,  Butler's  Rangers  He  was  cap- 
tured {1777)  by  the  patriots  and  sentenced  to 
death,  but  the  sentence  was  commuted  He  es- 
caped, and  in  1778  he  led  the  Rangers  in  a  raid 
This  ended  with  the  Cherry  Valley  massacre 
(1778),  for  which  his  Indian  commander,  Joseph 
BRANT,  blamed  Butler  Walter  Butler  was  killed 
by  a  patriot  troop  under  Marmus  Willett  See 
Howard  Swiggett,  War  Out  of  Niagara  (1933). 

Butler,  William  Orlando,  1791-1880,  American  gen- 
eral and  political  leader,  b  Carrollton,  Ky  ,  grad 
Transylvania  Umv  ,  1812  He  served  in  the  War 
of  1812,  was  wounded  at  the  battle  on  Raisin  river, 
served  under  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  taking  of  Pen- 
sacola,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans  His  career  as  lawyer  and  office- 
holder—he was  a  Congressman  from  1839  to  1843 
— was  interrupted  by  the  Mexican  War.  He  was 
a  major  general  of  volunteers  and  was  second  in 
command  to  Zachary  Taylor  at  Monterrey,  where 
he  was  wounded.  Alter  the  fighting  was  over  he 


succeeded  Winfield  Scott  as  commander  in  chief 
and  superintended  the  evacuation  of  the  U.  8 
soldiers  from  Mexico  In  1848  he  was  vice  presi- 
dential candidate  on  the  unsuccessful  ticket  with 
Lewis  Cass  Though  a  slaveholder,  he  opposed 
secession  and  supported  the  Union  cause  in  the 
Civil  War 

Butler,  Zebulon,  1731-95,  American  colonial  leader, 
b  Ipswich,  Mass  After  serving  in  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars,  Butlor  led  a  group  of  Connecticut 
settlers  to  the  WYOMING  VALLEY  m  N  Pennsyl- 
vania He  was  military  leader  of  the  Connecticut 
settlers  in  the  PENNAMITE  WARS  and  served  as 
director  of  the  SUSQUEHANNA  COMPANY  Butler 
represented  (1774-76)  the  Wyomuig  Valley  m  the 
Connecticut  assembly  A  colonel  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  was  defeated  (1778)  by  Loyalists  under 
John  Butler  and  fled  to  Forty  Fort,  the  Wyoimng 
Valley  massacre  followed  Butler  esc  aped  and  later 
was  military  commandant  of  the  region 

Butler.  1  Town  (pop  1,093),  co  seat  of  Taylor  co  , 
W  central  Ga.,  SW  of  Macon,  in  a  farm  area,  me 
1864  2  Town  (pop  1,794),  NE  Ind  ,  near  Auburn 
It  is  a  rural  trading  i  enter  3  City  (pop  2,968),  co 
seat  of  Bates  co  ,  W  Mo  ,  NE  of  Fort  Scott,  Kan- 
sas, founded  in  the  1860s  It  is  known  for  its  live- 
stock auctions  and  annual  horse  show  4  Borough 
(pop  3,351),  N  N  J  ,  NW  of  Paterson,  settled  1695, 
me  1901  St  Anthony's  Monastery  (Franciscan) 
is  here  The  chief  industry  is  a  factory  for  rubber 
products  5  City  (pop  24,477) ,  co  seat  of  Butler 
oo  ,  W  Pa  ,  N  of  Pittsburgh,  settled  c  1800,  me  as 
a  borough  1803,  as  a  city  1917  Rich  in  coal,  gas, 
oil,  and  limestone,  its  manufac  tures  include  glass, 
metal  products,  and  automobile  trailers 

Butler  University,  at  Indianapolis,  coeducational, 
chartered  1850,  opened  1855  by  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  Church.  The  Arthur  Jordan  Conservatory 
of  Music  and  the  John  Herron  Art  Institute  are 
affiliated 

Buto  (bu'to),  ancient  city,  N  Egypt,  in  the  Nile 
delta  The  precise  location  is  unknown  Capital  of 
Lower  Egypt  in  prehistoric  times  (before  3400 
B  C  ),  it  had  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Buto 

Btttschli,  Otto  (6'to  buch'16),  1848-1920,  German 
zoologist  He  was  professor  of  zoology  at  the  Umv 
of  Heidelberg  His  researches  on  invertebrate  ani- 
mals advanced  knowledge  of  the  development  of 
gastropod  mollusks,  msec  ts,  and  some  other  forms, 
the  structure  of  neniatode  worms,  and  processes  of 
division  of  the  nucleus  and  cell  A  sigmhc  ant  con- 
tribution was  his  theoiy  (1878)  of  the  structure  of 
protoplasm,  which  suggested  that  it  is  alveolar  or 
foamhke,  he  helped  to  establish  that  it  is  fluid  in 
nature 

Butt,  Dame  Clara,  1873-1936,  English  contialto,  of 
rich  and  powerful  voice  She  made  her  debut 
(1892)  as  Orpheus  m  the  opera  by  Gluck,  but  was 
principally  heard  in  concerts  and  oratorios  She 
was  made  Dame  of  the  Empire  in  1920.  See  biog- 
raphy by  Winifred  Ponder  (1928) 

Butte  (but),  city  (pop  37,081 ,  alt  5,776  ft ),  oo  seat 
of  Silver  Bow  co  ,  SW  Mont ,  largest  city  in  the 
state,  founded  1864,  laid  out  1867,  Tnc  1879  First 
a  gold-mining  town,  then  a  silver-boom  center, 
Butte  gained  its  real  importance  when  copper  was 
discovered  (c  1880)  and  Marcus  Daly  with  his  Ana- 
conda Copper  Mining  Company  began  to  exploit 
what  was  boastfully  called  the  "richest  lull  on 
earth  "  Butte,  which  acquired  a  reputation  as  a 
wide-open  town,  has  ever  since  been  dominated  bv 
the  mining  industry  (zmc,  silver,  manganese,  gold, 
lead,  and  arsenic,  as  well  as  copper)  with  consequent 
periods  of  prosperity  and  depression  and  labor 
troubles  Columbia  Gardens  rec  reational  area  was 
given  to  the  city  by  William  A  Clark  The  Mon- 
tana School  of  Mines  is  here 

butte,  an  isolated  hill  with  steep  sides  and  a  flat  top, 
left  by  the  more  rapid  erosion  of  the  surrounding 
areas.  Buttes  are  characteristic  of  the  plains  of  the 
W  United  States  and  are  common  m  the  Badlands 

butter,  dairy  product  obtained  by  agitating  cream  or 
milk  to  unite  the  fat  globules  In  America  and 
England  the  milk  of  cows  is  generally  the  basis,  but 
elsewhere  that  of  goats,  sheep,  and  mares  has  been 
used  Butter  was  known  by  2,000  B  C  ,  though  it 
was  anciently  used  less  as  a  food  than  as  an  oint- 
ment for  the  bath,  a  medicine,  or  an  illuminating 
oil  At  first  it  was  rudely  churned  from  milk  in 
skin  pouches  thrown  back  and  forth  or  swung  over 
tho  backs  of  trotting  horses.  Later,  as  butter  be- 
came a  staple  food,  various  sorts  of  hand  churns  were 
devised,  including  rotating,  swinging,  and  rocking 
barrels  or  boxes  and  cylindrical  vessels  operated  by 
dashers  or  plungers  Buttermaking  requires  im- 
maculate cleanliness  of  all  utensils  and  a  cool  tem- 
perature, often  provided  on  the  farm  by  a  milk 
house  with  a  spring  or  running  water  Formerly 
the  daily  milk  was  set  to  cool  in  pans,  and  the 
cream,  rising  to  the  top  because  of  the  low  specific 
gravity  of  the  fat  globules,  was  skimmed  off,  left 
to  ripen  by  natural  fermentation,  and  churned  un- 
til small  granules  of  butter  appeared.  The  BUTTER- 
MILK was  drained  off  and  the  butter  washed,  usually 
salted,  and  worked  into  a  smooth  mass  with  wooden 
paddles.  Exclusively  farm  made  until  c.1850,  but- 
ter has  become  increasingly  a  factory  product.  The 
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centrifugal  cream  SEPARATOR,  introduced  into  the 
United  States  c.1880,  and  a  method,  devised  in 
1800  by  8  M  BABCOCK,  to  determine  the  butterf at 
content  of  milk  and  cream  pave  impetus  to  large- 
scale  production,  The  application  of  principles  of 
chemistry  and  bacteriology  facilitates  the  making 
of  butter  of  uniform  quality  Most  cream  is  inocu- 
lated with  a  starter  culture  of  bacteria  which  con- 
vert lactose  to  lactic  acid  and  of  other  organisms 
which  attack  citric  acid  to  produce  volatile  oils  and 
diacetyl  for  imparting  desirable  butter  flavors  The 
percentage  of  fat  extraction  and  the  time  required 
for  churning  depend  on  the  composition  of  the  but- 
terfat  (see  FATS  AND  OILS)  ,  the  temperature,  acid- 
ity, richness,  and  viscosity  of  the  cream,  the  speed 
and  motion  of  the  churn,  and  the  size  of  the  fat 
globules  Butter  should  contain  at  least  80  percent 
of  fat  and  not  more  than  15  percent  of  water,  the 
body  should  bo  close,  firm,  and  waxy;  the  color 
uniform  Sweet-cream  butter  is  made  from  cream 
to  which  no  starter  was  added  Sweet,  or  unsalted, 
butter  is  favored  in  Europe,  but  other  markets  pre- 
fer at  least  2  portent  salt  Renovated  or  process 
butter  is  made  from  rancid  or  inferior  butter, 
melted  and  refined,  then  rechurned  Whey  butter, 
made  from  cream  separated  from  whey,  is  usually 
oily  and  of  inferior  quality  The  natural  color  of 
butter,  derived  from  the  carotene  of  green  plant 
fodder,  ranges  from  palo  vollow  to  deep  gold  Arti- 
ficial coloring,  cqmmonlv  the  oil  of  the  annatto 
seed,  carotene  extract,  or  harmless  coal-tar  deriva- 
tives, is  used  to  keep  the  tint  uniform  throughout 
the  >  ear  Butter  made  from  pasteurized  c ream  may 
be  stored  for  several  months  with  little  deteriora- 
tion, thus  augmenting  the  winter  supply  with  but- 
ter made  around  the  peak  season  (June  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere)  The  United  States,  Rus- 
sia, Denmark,  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
and  Belgium  are  the  leading  producers,  Denmark, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  the  chief  exporters, 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  a  heavy  importer  Al- 
though butter  is  made  in  every  state  of  the  United 
States,  production  renters  in  the  northern  Middle 
West,  especially  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin 
Clarified  butter,  butter  fat  separated  by  heat,  IB  use- 
ful in  cooking  and  hat  good  keeping  qualities  It  is 
made  in  qxiantity  in  Egvpt  and  in  India,  where  it  is 
known  as  UHEE  The  high  dietary  value  of  butter 
IH  due  to  its  large  proportion  of  easily  digested  fat 
and  to  its  vitamin  A  content  See  C  C  Totman 
and  others,  Butter  (4th  ed  ,  1Q39) ,  C  H  Kckles  and 
others,  Milk  and  Milk  Pioducta  (3d  ed  ,  1943) 

butter-and-eggs  or  toadflax,  perennial  wayside  plant 
(Ijinaria  vulgane),  introduced  from  Eurasia  and 
now  weedy  It  ha«  small  snapdragonhke  flowers  of 
yellow  and  orange  that  bloom  through  the  summer 
A  decoction  was  formerly  used  as  a  fly  poison  Oth- 
ei  si  mil  aily  coloiod  plants  have  been  called  buttei- 
and-eggs 

buttercup  or  crowfoot,  any  of  a  number  of  species  of 
the  genus  Ranunculus,  plants  widely  distributed 
and  in  the  wild  mostly  characterized  by  glossy  yel- 
low flowers  and  deeply  cut  leaves  Buttercups  are 
often  of  a  weedy  natuie  and  contain  an  acrid  juico 
which  makes  some  of  them  unpalatable  for  live- 
stock and  in  some  cases  poisonous  (unless  dried  or 
boiled) ,  the  poisonous  species  (o  g ,  Ranunculus 
acri«)  are  capable  of  raising  blisters  Some  butter- 
cups, however,  are  cultivated  for  garden  and  cut 
flowers,  particularly  the  Persian  or  turban  butter- 
cup, valued  for  the  variety  of  colors  and  large  dou- 
ble blossoms  Another  species  sometimes  culti- 
vated is  the  creeping  buttercup  There  are  also 
aquatic  buttercups 

Butterfleld,  John,  1801-09,  American  stagecoach 
proprietor  and  expressman,  b  near  Albany,  N  Y 
Beginning  as  a  stage  driver  out  of  Albany,  he  rose 
to  ownership  of  a  large  network  of  stage  lines  He 
helped  to  merge  his  express  company  with  others 
to  form  the  American  Express  Company  In  1857, 
when  Congress  established  the  overland  mail  route 
to  Los  Angeles,  Butterfield  was  given  the  mail 
contract  He  organized  the  service  on  the  2,800- 
mile  southern  route  efficiently  and  continued  it 
until  1861,  when  the  stages  were  moved  to  the 
central  route  He  also  promoted  the  development 
of  telegraph  lines  and  railroads,  and  in  1865  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  Utica,  N  Y 

butterfly,  any  of  a  largo  group  of  insects  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  which,  with  the  MOTH  group, 
comprises  the  order  Lepidoptei  a  Members  of  this 
order  have  broad,  membranous  wings  covered  with 
scales  which  come  off  as  dust  if  the  insect  IH  handled 
Red,  yellow,  black,  and  white  pigments  are  found 
in  the  scales  Blues,  greens,  and  the  metallic,  iri- 
descent hues,  found  especially  in  the  tropical  spe- 
cies, are  caused  chiefly  by  refraction  Butterflies 
can  be  distinguished  from  moths  in  several  ways 
the  antennae  of  the  butterfly  are  enlarged  at  the 
tip,  while  those  of  the  moth  almost  never  have 
terminal  knobs  but  are  often  threadlike  or  feathery, 
the  butterfly  is  chiefly  diurnal,  the  moth  largely 
nocturnal;  when  at  rest  moat  butterflies  hold  the 
wings  vertically,  most  moths  hold  them  horizon- 
tally; the  body  of  a  butterfly  is  more  slender  and 
usually  smoother  than  that  of  the  moth  The  life 
history  is  divided  into  four  stages,  egg,  larva,  pupa, 
and  adult.  The  eggs,  which  hatch  in  from  2  to  80 
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days,  are  usually  laid  on  a  plant  which  the  larva 
(caterpillar)  uses  for  food  After  the  last  of  several 
molts  the  butterfly  larva  forms  the  pupa  case,  or 
chrysalis,  inside  which  its  body  changes  to  the  adult 
form  Except  m  those  species  which  winter  in  the 
pupa  stage,  the  adult  usually  emerges  from  the 
chrysalis  in  two  or  three  weeks  Some  winter  m  the 
egg  stage,  others  as  larvae  or  as  adults  Those 
which  migrate  usually  travel  toward  the  equator  in 
the  fall  and  away  from  it  in  the  spimg  Examples 
of  MIMICRY  and  of  protective  coloration  are  found 
among  butterflies  Among  the  most  beautiful  aie 
the  swallowtails,  which  are  found  all  over  the  world, 
the  North  American  monarch,  and  the  peacock  and 
the  tortoise-shell  buttei  flies  See  W  J  Holland, 
The  Butterfly  Book  (1931) 

butterfly  flower,  fringeflower,  or  poor-man's-orchid, 
any  of  the  showy  plants  of  the  genus  Schisanthim, 
native  to  Chile  but  grown  elsewhere  as  garden  or 
greenhouse  annuals  The  flowers  resemble  butter- 
flies and  come  in  a  variety  of  colors,  usually  mottled 

butterfly  weed  or  pleunsy  root,  handsome  MILKWEKD 
(Asclepuis  tuber  osa)  native  to  the  United  States  and 
sometimes  cultivated  Thiough  the  summer  it 
bears  mostly  teimmal  clusteis  of  bright  orange 
flowers  particularly  attractive  to  buttei  flies  The 
root,  once  an  official  diaphoietic  and  expectorant 
but  now  seldom  used,  was  eaten  for  lung  and  throat 
ailments  and  was  applied  to  wounds  by  the  Indians, 
who  also  utilized  the  plant  for  fiber  and  food,  al- 
though it  is  reported  toxic 

Butterick,  Ebenezer,  1826-1903,  American  mventoi 
of  standardized  paper  patterns  for  dressmaking,  b 
Sterling,  Mass  He  was  a  tailor  and  shirtmakei. 
and  c  1859  he  or  his  wife  conceived  the  idea  of 
graded  shirt  patterns  to  simplify  their  work,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  cut  the  garments  on  a  large  scale 
In  18b3  the  first  pattern,  cut  from  stiff  paper, 
was  placed  on  the  market  Patteina  for  children's 
clothes  and  later  for  women's  followed  Beginning 
in  1864  these  were  made  of  tissue  paper  In  1869  a 
factory  was  established  in  Brooklyn  and  a  fashion 
magazine,  laterthe  Delineator,  was  started  Branches 
were  established  in  London,  Pans,  Berlin,  and 
Vienna 

buttermilk,  milk  or  cream  from  which  butter  has 
been  removed  by  churning  Milk  solids  and  lactic 
ac  id  give  it  a  high  food  value  About  1  ^  Ib  are 
produced  for  each  pound  of  butter  Formerly 
wasted  or  used  as  livestock  feed,  it  is  increasingly 
condensed  or  dned  for  use  m  chick  rations  and  in 
the  preparation  of  food,  espe<  mlly  ice  cream  and 
hakerv  products  The  son  ailed  cultured  butter- 
milk IH  a  HCRMfcNTKD  MILK 

butternut   see  WAI-NUT 

Butterworth,  Hezekiah,  1839-1905,  American  poet, 
editor,  and  writer  of  juvenile  stories,  b  Warren, 
R  I  He  was  editor  (1870-  94)  of  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion, making  it  a  leading  juvenile  periodical 
Besides  three  volumes  of  poetry ,  he  wrote  popular 
books  for  children  The  Story  of  the  Hymns  (1875) 
won  him  a  prize 

buttons,  knobhke  appendages  used  on  wearing  ap- 
parel either  for  ornament  or  for  fastening  In 
China  they  are  worn  on  the  hat  as  a  sign  of  rank 
Although  sometimes  used  by  Greeks  and  Romans 
as  fasteners,  they  first  became  important  when 
fitted  garments  came  into  use  m  the  10th  cent  ,  and 
their  use  has  varied  with  the  changes  in  fashion  In 
the  16th  cent  they  became  magnificent  and  were 
classed  among  the  vanities,  many  Puritans  fasten- 
ing their  c  lothmg  with  hooks  and  eves,  as  the  Amish 
people  still  do  Buttons  have  been  made  of  a  largo 
variety  of  materials — metal,  porcelain,  paste, 
wood,  ivory,  horn,  bone,  pearl,  glass,  fabric,  paper, 
composition,  jewels,  and  coins  They  became 
important  to  English  industrv  in  Elizabeth's  reign 
There  are  two  main  types,  those  made  with  holes 
and  those  with  shanks  The  former,  of  bone,  pearl, 
wood,  and  the  like,  are  cut  with  a  tubular  saw,  and 
the  holes  are  pierced  The  shank  buttons,  of  metal, 
composition,  and  glass,  have  a  loop  of  metal  lot  in 
through  a  hole  or  soldered  into  place  Fresh- 
water-pearl button  making  began  in  the  United 
States  m  1891  with  the  discovery  of  suitable  shells 
m  the  Mississippi  river  at  Muscat  mo,  Iowa  The 
increasing  popularity  of  the  button-collecting  hob- 
by has  resulted  in  a  multiplicity  of  clubs,  shows, 
and  books  See  P  D  S  Crummett,  Button  Collect- 
ing (1939) 

button  snakeroot*  see  BLAZING  STAB 

buttonwood    see  PLANE  TREE. 

buttress,  mass  of  masonry  built  against  a  wall  to  add 
strength  to  the  wall  itself  or  to  counteract  the  pres- 
sure from  a  vault  or  an  arch  bearing  upon  the  wall 
at  that  particular  location.  The  especial  need  for 
buttresses  exists  m  a  structural  system  based  upon 
vaulting,  and  consequently  the  ancient  architec- 
tures which  used  pier-«nd-lintel  construction  show 
no  examples  of  them  The  Romans  were  the  first 
to  employ  buttresses,  which  sometimes  projected 
from  the  exteriors  of  the  walls  and  were  then  left 
as  mere  piles  of  masonry,  without  architectural 
treatment.  But  m  the  large  structures,  such  as 
basilicas  and  baths,  the  buttresses  which  received 
the  thrusts  from  the  mam  vaulting  were  confined 
to  the  interior  of  the  building,  where  they  served 
also  as  partition  walls  The  basilica  of  Constantine 
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in  Rome  (A  D  312)  exemplifies  this  arrangement 
In  the  medieval  church,  the  groined  vaults,  concen- 
trating their  great  lateral  thrusts  at  points  along  the 
exterior  walls,  required  buttresses  as  an  essential 
element  to  achieve  stability  Beginning  with  Ro- 
manesque architecture  about  A  D  1000,  a  steady 
evolution  of  buttresses  can  be  traced,  from  the 
simple,  slightly  projecting  piers  of  the  1 1th  cent  to 
the  bold  and  complex  Gothic  examples  of  the  13th, 
14th,  and  15th  cent  Builders  m  England,  Ger- 
many, and  N  France  achieved  striking  architec- 
tural effects  Thev  devised  the  fljmg  buttress, 
an  arch  of  masonry  abutting  against  the  wall  of  the 
nave,  the  thrust  of  the  nave  vault  could  thus  be 
received  and  transferred  to  the  vertical  buttress 
built  against  the  outside  walla  of  the  side  aisles* 
These  flying  arches,  at  first  concealed  beneath  tho 
roofs,  began  to  be  exposed  outside  the  roofs  m  the 
mid-12th  cent  Later  they  were  enriched  with 
gables,  atone  traceiy,  and  sculpture  and  were 
topped  with  pinnacles  to  give  them  extra  weight 
They  constitute,  especially  in  such  French  cathe- 
drals as  Amiens,IBcauvais,  and  Notre  Damede  Pans, 
the  true  expression  upon  tho  exterior  of  the  building 
of  the  elasticity  and  equilibrium  which  were  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Gothic  struc  tural  system 

Butyl  rubber:  see  RUBUFR,  SYNTH*  TIC 

Butzer,  Martin   see  But  KH,  M  \KTIN 

Buxar  or  Baxar  (both  hfiksar').  village,  W  Bihar 
state,  India  Hero  in  1704  a  British  victory  over 
the  Nawah  of  Oudh  assured  British  control  of 
tho  Bengal  area 

Buxtehude,  Dietrich  (do'trlkh  books'tilhoo'du), 
1637-1707,  Swedish  organist  of  St  Mary's  Church 
in  LUbeck  There  his  Abendmuxiken  attracted  many 
musicians,  among  them  J  S  Bach,  who  journeyed 
afoot  to  hear  him  play  He  composed  organ  music 
m  various  forms  and  sacred  cantatas 

Buxton,  Sydney  Charles,  1st  Earl  Buxton  (buk'stun), 
1853-1934,  British  statesman,  grandson  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  He  entered  Parliament  m 
1883  as  a  Liberal  and  was  undersecretary  for  the 
colonies  (1892-95)  When  postmaster  general 
(1905-10)  he  introduced  penny-postage  exchange 
with  the  United  States  He  was  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  (1910-14)  and.  receiving  an  earl- 
dom (1914),  became  governor  general  of  the  Union 
of  South  Afnc  a  (1914-20)  Ho  wrote  books  on  cur- 
lent  political  questions  and  a  biography  of  Louis 
Botha  (1924) 

Buxton,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell,  1786-1845,  English 
social  reformer  As  a  member  of  Parliament  (1818- 
37)  he  began  his  reform  activities  immediately 
with  the  publication  of  An  Inquiry  Whether  Crime 
and  Misery  Are  Produced  or  Prevented  by  Our 
Present  System  of  Prmon  Discipline,  this  led  to  the 
establishing  of  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of 
Prison  Discipline  An  abolitionist,  Buxton  suc- 
ceeded William  Wilberforce  as  leader  of  the  anti- 
slavery  group  His  efforts  resulted  in  the  passage 
of  an  art  (1833)  abolishing  slavery  m  the  British 
colonies  He  wrote  The  African  Slave.  Trade  (1839) 
and  The  Remedy  (1840)  See  his  memoirs  (ed  bv 
his  son  Charles  Buxton,  1872) 

Buxton,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  15,349.  1943 
estimated  pop  17,118),  Derbyshire,  England,  on 
the  Wve  and  in  the  Peak  district  It  is  c  1,000  ft 
high,  arid  the  "old  town"  is  on  a  hill  above  it 
Buxton  is  a  >  ear-round  resort,  with  mineral  springs 
and  baths,  and  is  the  site  of  the  Devonshire  Hospi- 
tal Poole's  Hall,  a  stalactite  cave,  is  near 

Buxton,  town  (pop  1,708),  SW  Maine,  near  the  Saco 
and  W  of  Portland,  settled  1740,  me  1772 

Buxtorf,  Johann  (yO'hun  bcJoks'tdrf ) ,  the  elder, 
1564-1629,  German  Hebraist,  first  of  a  celebrated 
family  of  scholars  who  through  four  generations 
occupied  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at  the  Umv  of  Basel 
He  entered  his  professorship  there  in  1691  and  was 
recognized  as  the  foremost  student  of  rabbinical 
literature  among  Protestants  He  defended  the 
original  text  of  tho  Old  Testament  as  the  most  re- 
liable authority  Among  his  works  was  a  great 
rabbinical  Bible  Two  otheis,  left  unfinished,  were 
a  concordance  to  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  a  Chaldaic, 
Talmudic,  and  Rabbinic  lexicon,  both  afterward 
completed  and  edited  by  his  son,  Johann  Buxtorf, 
the  younger,  1 599-1 664,  Orientalist  He  succeeded 
his  father  at  Basel  in  1630  and  from  1654  held  in 
addition  the  chair  of  Old  Testament  exegesis  Be- 
sides editing  and  publishing  some  of  his  father's 
writings,  he  produced  several  controversial  trea- 
tises and  other  learned  works 

Buys-Ballot,  Christoph  Heinnch  Diedrich  (krls'tftf 
hm'rlkh  dod'rfkh  bois'-bAlcV),  1817-90,  Dutch  me- 
teorologist He  was  after  1854  director  of  the  Dutch 
Royal  Meteorological  Institute  He  strove  to  or- 
ganize and  standardize  a  system  for  representing 
meteorological  findings  and  formulated  Buys- 
Ballot's  law  if  one  stands  with  his  back  to  tho 
wind,  tho  area  of  low  piesmire  IH  to  his  left  This  is 
true  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  the  reverse  H 
true  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  The  explanation 
lies  in  the  deflection,  caused!  by  the  earth's  rotation, 
in  the  movement  of  air  from  areas  of  high  to  areas 
of  lower  pressure  Ferrel's  law  (seo  FBBREL,  WIL- 
LIAM) is  related 

Buysie,  Cyiiel  (after  boi'evi),  1859-1932,  Flemish 
novelist  He  first  wrote  naturalistic  novels  and 
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later  (and  more  successfully)  skotc  hes  and  stones 
With  Vermeylen  he  was  a  leader  in  the  literary 
revival  In  1932  he  was  made  Baron  van  Deurlo 

Buz  (bttz)  JHeb  .-contempt!  1  Son  of  Nahor  and 
Milcah  Gen  22  21  He  was  apparently  oponyni 
of  an  Arabian  tribe  Jor  25  23  Tho  term  Biuite 
is  probably  derived  from  his  name  Job  32  2  2 
Gadito  1  Chron  5  14 

Buzau  (b6t>zu'6t>),  town  (pop  43,365),  SE  Rumania, 
in  Walachia,  on  tho  Buzau  river,  an  affluent  of  tho 
Siret  There  aie  oil  refineries,  foundries,  and  flour 
mills  Long  the  residence  of  an  Oithodox  bishop, 
it  has  a  16th-c  enturv  c  hurch,  restored  in  1740 

Buzi  (bu'zl),  fathei  of  Ezokiel     Ezek    1  8 

buzzard,  name  applied  to  a  number  of  hawks  and 
vultures  The  lurkoy  VULTURE  or  tuikoy  buzzard 
and  the  black  vultuie  01  black  buzzard  aie  found 
in  the  S  United  States  Tho  rod-tailed,  the  rod- 
shouldered,  and  the  broad-winged  hawks  aio  called 
buzzatds  In  tho  Old  World  aio  the  common  buz- 
zaid  of  the  genus  Butfo  and  the  honey  buzzard  of 
the  genus  Pernis,  which  feeds  on  insects,  tho  laivao 
of  wasps  and  bumblebees,  and  small  leptiles 

Buzzards  Bay,  inlet  of  the  Ulantic,  30  mi  long  and 
5  to  10  mi  wide,  SE  Mass  ,  connec  ted  with  Capo 
Cod  Bav  bv  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  and  bounded  on 
the  southeast  bv  tho  Elizabeth  Islands  Its  shores 
are  vetv  irregular  New  Bedford  is  near  the  head 
of  one  of  tho  larger  inlets  The  village  of  Buzzards 
Bay  (pop  993),  seat  of  Cape  Cod  Canal  adminis- 
tration, is  m  Bourne  town 

By,  John,  1781  183».,  Butish  military  engineer,  eclu- 
catod  at  the  Roval  Military  Academy,  Woolwich 
He  was  stationed  in  Canada  from  1802  to  1811 
and  was  went  there  as  n  colonel  in  182b  to  c  oust  rue  t 
the  RIOEAU  CAN\L  A  village  grew  up  around  his 
headquarters  which  was  called  By  town  and  is  now 
Ottawa  Bv  retuined  to  England  in  1832 

Byblos  (btb'lus),  ancient  city,  Phoenicia,  a  port  not 
far  from  the  present  Beyrouth,  Svna  The  princi- 
pal city  of  Phoenicia  in  the  centuries  of  the  2cl 
nullpnmum  B  C1  ,  it  retained  its  importance  as  a 
port  under  the  Persians  Byblos  was  the  chief 
center  of  the  worship  of  Adonis  It  also  because 
of  its  papy  n,  was  the  source  of  the  Greek  word  for 
book  and,  hence,  of  the  name  of  the  Bible  Ruins 
of  tho  c  itv  have  l>een  studied,  especially  after  1922 
The  name  of  tho  modern  town  Jebail  preserves  the 
fonn  Gebal,  tho  name  given  the  cit\  in  the  Old 
Testament  Ezek  27  9  The  inhabitants  are  c  ailed 
Gibhtcs  Joshua  135  The  Gobal  of  Ps  83  7  is 
almost  certamlv  not  tho  same  city  ,  it  is  otherwise 

Bydgoszcz  (Md'goshclO.Gcr  Bromlerg  (brom'berk), 
citv  (pop  134,(>14),  capital  of  Poiuone  prov  ,  NW 
Poland,  on  tho  Brda,  a  tnbutarv  of  the  Vistula  It 
passed  to  Pi  ussia  in  1772  and  was  restored  to  Poland 
in  1919  During  tho  Soc  ond  World  War.  in  which  it 
suffered  relatively  little  damage,  Bydgoszcz  was 
annexed  to  Germany  It  is  chieflv  a  trado  center 
shipping  much  timber  There  arc  lignite  deposits 
and  salt  domes  in  the  vicinity  The  Bvdgoszcz 
Canal  (construe  tod  1773-74),  which  begins  at  Bvd- 
goszc  z,  connects  the  Brda  and  Notec  rivers  and  is 
part  of  tho  Vistula-Oder  waterway 

Byelo-.  For  somo  Russian  names  beginning  thus, 
see  BhLo- 

Byesville  (bh'vll),  village  (pop  2,418),  E  Ohio,  near 
Cambiidgo  Coal  mining  is  its  chief  industry 

Byles,  Mather,  1707-88,  Aincuean  cloigyman.  poot, 
and  wit,  b  Boston,  grad  Haivaid  (B  A  ,  1725, 
M  A  ,  1728)  Famous  minister  of  tho  Holhs  St 
Congregational  Church,  Boston,  from  1732,  ho  was 
dismissed  after  the  British  evacuation  of  Boston  for 
his  Tory  sympathies  Fiom  his  uncle,  Cotton 
Mathei,  he  mhcMited  a  cuuous  and  valuable  libraiy 
and  was  a  collector  himself  His  poetiy,  imitative 
but  witty,  appeared  in  Poitns  on  Sevtral  Occasions 
(1744)  and  othor  volumes,  his  prose  includes  ser- 
mons  and  The  Flourish  of  Annual  Spring  (1741) 
See  A  W  H  Eaton,  The  Famous  Mather  Byles(  19 14) 

bylini  (MJP'ne)  (Rus  ,«thoso  that  have  been],  Rus- 
sian term  applied  to  the  gieat  body  of  nariativo 
and  heroic  [>oems  which,  after  lx»mg  handed  down 
m  Russia  by  word  of  mouth  for  c  entunes  (some 
from  the  llth  cent ),  finally  in  the  18th  cent  be- 
gan to  be  colloc  tod  and  studied  Before  this  time 
the  first  to  write  down  a  poem  of  the  bylini  tvpe 
was  an  Englishman,  Richaid  James,  in  1019, 
while  serving  as  a  chaplain  in  Mosc  ow  Tho  bylini 
occur  in  eye  les,  the  largest  of  which  is  that  originat- 
ing around  Kiev  and  having  for  its  hero  Prince 
V  ladimir,  the  Little  Sun  Hero  tho  favorite  char- 
acter is  the  Old  Cossack  warrior  Ilya  of  Murom 
Of  importance  also  is  the  Novgorod  cvcle,  con- 
cerned with  the  adventures  of  the  more  hant-prmce 
Sadko  and  Vasilv  Buslav  ev  ich  To  a  third  cv  c  le  of 
Older  Heroes  belongs  the  strong  plowman  Mikulu 
The  c  haractors  of  the  bylini  all  possess  supernatural 
powers  Though  modified  bv  foreign  boi  row  ings — 
Scandinavian,  Byzantine,  Oriental—  byhm  are 
tvpically  and  strikingly  Russian  and  have  had  an 
enriching  influence  on  Russian  literature,  music, 
and  art  Seo  N  K  Chadwuk,  Russian  Heroic 
Poetry  (1932),  Helen  Muchmc,  Introduction  to 
Russian  Litt  ratlin  (1947) 

Byng,  George  BOO  TORBINCITON,  GEORGE  BYNG, 
VISCOUNT 
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Byng,  John,  1704-57,  British  admiral,  son  of  George 
Byng,  Viscount  Torrmgton  When  ho  was  sent 
(1756)  to  relievo  the  British  garrison  at  Minorca, 
he  was  defeated  bv  the  French  and  abandoned  his 
task  He  was  eoui  t-martialed,  convicted  of  neg- 
lect of  duty,  and  shot  The  severe,  though  lawful, 
(sentence  awoke  popular  indignation  See  Byng 
Papeis  (ed  bv  Brian  Tunstall,  1931). 

Byng,  Julian  He d worth  George,  1st  Viscount  Byng 
of  Vimy,  1862-19.16,  Bntish  geneial  He  seived  in 
India  and  South  Africa  and  had  several  commands 
HI  the  1-irst  World  War  The  Canadians  in  April, 
1917,  stormed  Vimy  Hidgo  under  his  orders  For 
his  distinguished  servic  e  lie  was  made  a  baron  and, 
in  1926,  a  viscount  lie  was  governor  general  of 
Canada  from  1921  to  1920 

Bynkershoek,  Cornelius  van  (k&rna'llus  vim  bmg'- 
kui shook),  1073-1743,  Dutch  writer  on  interna- 
tional law  DC  donnnio  mails  (1702,  Eng  tr  ,  1923) 
is  .1  classic  on  maritime  law,  and  he  also  wrote  on 
diplomatic  rights  and,  in  Quaestwnes  juris  publm 
(17  J7),  on  public  law  He  was  the  judge  prowling 
o\or  the  court  of  appeals  of  Holland,  Zoeland,  and 
West  I'nesland  from  1724  to  1743 

Bynner,  Witter  (M'nui),  1S81-,  Amoncan  poet,  b 
Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  grad  Harvard,  1902  His  first 
significant  book  of  verse  was  Grnistoiu  Poems 
(1917),  followed  b\  the  equally  lyru  Cantidt  of  Pan 
(1920)  A  musician  as  well  as  a  poet,  Bvnner  has 
a  lomarkable  facility  in  catching  the  cadom  es  of 
other  wnteis  and  cultures  Under  the  pseudonym 
Emanuel  Morgan  he  collaboiated  with  Arthui 
Davison  litko  in  writing  Speilia  (191b),  a  satiric 
hterarv  hoax  The  Jade  Mountain  (1929)  is  a 
translation  with  Kmng  Kang-hu  of  300  Chinese 
I>oem8  Ho  reproduced  the  quality  of  Southwest- 
ern primitive  life  in  Indian  Earth  (1929)  Other 
volumes  include  several  pla>s,  essavs,  Selected 
Poems  (od  by  Robert  Hunt,  1943),  and  later  poems 
in  Take  Away  the  Dai  knew  (1<)47) 

Byrd,  Harry  Flood  (buid),  1887- .  U  S  Senato.  fiom 
Virginia  (1933  ).  b  Martmsburg,  W  Va  ,  brother 
of  llu  hard  K  Bvrd  Educated  at  Shonandoah 
Academy  in  Wm<  heater,  Va  ,  he  be<ame  publisher 
of  the  Winchester  Star  and  was  a  figure  in  state 
politics  Ihs  administration  as  governoi  (1920-30) 
was  marked  bv  development  of  the*  state  highway 
system  As  Senator  in  succession  to  Claude  A 
Swanson,  Bvid  took  the  lead  among  ( onserv ativ e 
Democrats,  opposed  the  New  Deal,  and  advocated 
government  cc  onomv  He  also  is  the  owner  of  \  erv 
large  apple  on  hauls 

Byrd,  Richard  Evelyn,  1888-,  Amoric  an  aviator  and 
polar  cxploicr,  b  Wine  hostei,  Va  ,  grad  Annapolis, 
1912  Ho  took  up  aviation  in  1917,  and  aftei  the 
First  World  War  he  gained  great  note  m  the  air 
he  commanded  the  naval  air  unit  with  the  antic 
expedition  of  D  B  MvcMuiANiti  1925,  he  and 
Floy  d  BhNNhTT  flew  from  Spits>bei  gen  to  the  North 
Pole  and  bat  k  m  l<>2b,  and  in  1927  he  and  tlueo 
( ompamons  made  one  of  tho  spectacular  flights 
across  the  Atlantic  His  ucord  of  flight  was  pre- 
sented in  Skyward  (1928)  Two  vears  later  ho  led 
a  well-eqmppod  and  effic  u«ntl\  organized  expedition 
to  Antarctica  Establishing  a  base  at  LITHE. 
AMKKIO\,  ho  discovered  the  Rockefeller  Range  and 
Marie  Byrd  Land,  and  lite  in  1929  he  and  Bernt 
BMC  HEX  flew  to  the  South  Pole  and  back  The 
laige  partv  gathered  much  scientific  information 
In  1930  B^rcl  was  piomoted  rear  admiral,  and  his 
Littl(  America  was  published  His  second  large 
expedition  was  organized  m  1933,  and  headquarters 
were  established  at  Little  America  again  As  win- 
tor  approached,  he  established  an  advance  base 
123  mi  closer  to  the  South  Polo  and  there  stayed 
alone  for  several  months  making  observations 
Dwimery  (1935)  and  Alone  (1938)  were  records  of 
this  fruitful  expedition  In  1939-40  he  was  again 
in  the  antarctic  commanding  a  government  ex- 
pedition, and  in  194(3-47  ho  headed  the  U  S  naw 
expedition,  the  largest  vet  sent  to  the  region  (see 
ANTAHC  TIC  0  Exploung  unth  Byrd  (1937)  is  made 
up  of  elections  from  his  first  three  books 

Byrd,  Byrde,  01  Bird,  William  (all  burd),  b  1542 
or  1543,  d  102 4,  English  composer,  oigamst  at 
Lincoln  Cathedral  and,  jointly  with  Talhs,  at  the 
Chapel  Royal  Although  Roman  Catholic,  he  com- 
posed English  anthems  and  sei  vices  in  addition  to 
his  groat  Roman  Masses  and  Latin  motets  Ho  was 
highly  esteemed  bv  his  contempoianes  and  was 
favoied  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  m  1575,  gi  anted 
to  Byrd  and  Talhs  a  patent  for  tho  exclusive  print- 
ing and  selling  of  music  Byrd  also  composed  music 
for  the  virginal  and  other  instruments  See  E  H 
Fellowes,  William  Byrd  (19,30) 

Byrd,  William,  1052-1704,  British  planter  in  early 
Virginia  He  came  to  Atneric  a  as  a  y  outh  and  took 
up  lands  he  inherited  on  both  sides  of  tho  James, 
including  the  site  of  later  Richmond  In  1091  lie 
moved  to  "Wostover,"  long  famous  as  the  Byrd 
family  homo.  His  landed  fortune  was  increased  by 
his  interest  m  trade,  and  wealth,  culture,  and  ohar- 
ac  ter  made  him  almost  the  ideal  tidewater  aristo- 
crat He  was  the  father  of  William  Byrd  (1674- 
1744).  J  S  Bassett  edited  his  writings  (1901). 

Byrd,  William,  1074-1744,  American  colonial  writer, 
planter,  and  government  official,  son  of  William 
Byrd  (1652-1704)  He  served  in  the  house  of 


burgesses  and  was  made  auditor  (1702)  and  re- 
ceiver general  (1706)  of  Virginia  Twice  he  spent 
vears  (1697-1705,  1716-20)  in  England  as  colonial 
agent  From  1709  to  his  death  he  wasn  member  of 
the  council  William  Byrd  of  Westover,  as  he  is 
often  styled,  increased  the  lands  (he  ultimatelv 
owned  179,000  acres)  and  the  wealth  he  inherited 
from  his  father  and  was  the  able  spokesman  of  tho 
largo  planters  against  Gov  Alexander  SPOTBWOOD, 
who  tried  to  reduce  their  power  On  one  of  his 
estates  ho  caused  (1737)  the  city  of  Richmond  to 
be  laid  out  His  service  in  1728  as  one  of  the  c  om- 
missionors  to  survev  tho  boundary  between  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  and  his  many  trips  into 
the  backwoods  provided  the  material  for  Ins 
writings,  A  History  of  the  Dividing  Line,  A  Journey 
to  the  Land  of  Edm,  and  A  Pt  ogress  to  the  Mines, 
all  based  on  his  diaries  These  were  extracted  m 
1841  from  the  collection  called  the  Westover  MSS 
Since  that  time  thev  have  been  much  republished, 
and  admiration  for  the  limpid  prose,  tho  crisp  wit, 
and  the  almost  incongruously  uibano  tone  ho  dis- 
plavs  have  won  more  and  moie  admirers  He  is 
generally  considered  one  of  tho  foremost  of  colonial 
authors  He  wrote  secret  diaries  in  shorthand,  of 
which  two  have  been  decipheied  and  published 
(1941,  1942),  they  offer  intimate  glimpses  of  eail\ 
Virginia  Bvrd's  wide  intellectual  and  artistic  in- 
terests were  also  shown  in  his  library  of  more  than 
4,000  volumes  and  his  c  ollec  tion  of  paintings  See 
biography  by  R  C  Beattv  (1932) 

Byrde,  William  see  BYHD,  WILLIAM  (b  1542  01 
164.3) 

Byrhtnoth  (Mtkht'noth)  01  Bryhtnoth  (bilkht'noth), 
d  991,  aldoiman  of  tho  East  Saxons  Leader  of  the 
English  foices  in  tho  battle  of  MALDON,  ho  wus 
killed  in  the  battle,  and  was  buried  at  Ely 

Byrne,  Donn  (Biian  Oswald  Donn-Byrne)  (burn), 
1889-  1928,  Insh-Amei ican  novelist  and  bhoit-story 
writer,  b  Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  grad  Univeisity  College 
Dublin  He  was  living  in  New  York  when  his  nov  c  1 
M<sser  Marco  Polo  (1921)  had  its  gieat  success 
He  wiote  othei  lomantic  lush  tales — including 
Blind  Raftery  (1924)  nnd  Hangman's  House  (1920) 
—and  also  seveial  vohunes  of  shoi  t  stories — Slontx 
•without  Women  (1915),  Tht,  Changelings  (1923), 
Destiny  Bay  (1928),  and  otheis  See  study  bv 
Thuiston  Macaulov  (1929) 

Byrnes,  James  Francis,  IS79-,  US  Secietaiv  of 
State  (fulv,  1945  Jan  ,  1947),  b  Charleston,  SC 
He  studied  law  while  working  (1900-1908)  as  c  ourt 
leporter,  owned  and  edited  a  newspaper  m  Aiken 
S  C  ,  and  icpresonted  (1911  26)  South  Carolina  in 
the  House  As  Senator  (1931  41),  Bvrnes,  aSouth- 
ern  Democrat,  became  budgetary  expert  for  the 
Now  Deal  He  served  (1941-42)  as  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supremo  Court  but  resigned  and  lx>- 
camo  chroc  tor  of  economic  stabilization  (1942)  and 
later  (194S)  director  of  war  mobilization  \s 
Soc  retarv  of  State,  he  tried  to  mend  post-war  dif- 
ferent es  with  the  USSH  Ho  was  succeeded  bv 
George  C  MMIHHAII  Byrnes  is  the  author  oi 
SptaKing  Frankly  (1947) 

Byrom,  John,  10')2-17bJ,  English  shorthand  exjKrt 
and  poet,  educated  at  Tnnitv  College,  Cambridge 
He  devised  an  earl\  shorthand  system  and  taught 
it  in  Manchester  The  ( •  meersal  English  Shorthand 
was  posthumous! v  published  Ho  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  William  Law,  nnd  muc  h  information  about 
Law  is  found  m  Bviom's  Pniatt  Journal  and  Lit- 
eral y  Remains  (1864-57)  He  wrote  Seasonalil  11 
Alarming  and  Hum-dialing  Truths  in  a  Metiual 
\  erswn  of  Certain  Select  Passagt  s  7'oA.<  n  from  thi 
Works  of  William  Law  (1774)  and  other  faulely 
rhv  nung,  lather  ec  c entnc  religious  verse 

Byron,  George  Gordon  Noel  Byron,  6th  Baron  (bi'- 
iun),  1788-1824,  English  poet,  son  of  "Mad  Jack" 
Bv  ron  and  Catherine  Gordon  of  Gight  His  father 
died  in  1791  and  Byron,  lame  from  birth,  was  alter- 
nately subjected  to  tho  excessive  tenderness  and  to 
the  violent  temper  of  his  mother  His  contempt  foi 
her  was  in  later  years  directed  toward  all  women  In 
1798,  after  vears  of  poverty,  Bvron  succeeded  to 
the  title  and  took  up  residence  at  the  family  seat, 
Newstead  Abbey.  He  subsequently  attended  Dul- 
wich  school  and  Harrow  (1801-5)  and  then  ma- 
triculated at  Trimt,v  ( 'ollege,  Cambridge  His  first 
volume,  Fugitue  1'iects  (1800),  was  suppressed, 
revised  and  expanded,  it  appeared  in  1807  as 
Poems  on  Various  Occasions  This  was  followed  bv 
Hours  of  Idlemss  (1807),  which  provoked  such 
severe  criticism  from  tho  Edinburgh  Review  that 
Byron  replied  with  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers (1809),  a  satire  in  heroic  couplets  which 
immediately  shot  him  to  fame  He  left  England  this 
same  y  ear  for  a  grand  tour  through  Spam,  Portu- 
gal, Italy,  and  the  Balkans  He  returned  in  1811 
with  Cantos  I  and  II  of  Childe  Haiold  (1812),  which 
made  him  the  social  lion  of  London.  It  was  followed 
by  the  verse  tales  Tht  Giaour  (1813),  The  Bride  of 
Abydoe  (1813),  The  Coisair  (1814),  Lara  (1814). 
The  Siege  of  Corinth  (1816),  and  Pantina  (1816) 
Byron's  name  at  this  time  was  linked  with  those  of 
several  ladies,  notably,  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  in 
1815  he  married  Anne  Isabella  Mil  ban ke  In  1816, 
however,  she  secured  a  separation  for  obscure 
reasons  A  theory  advanced  by  Harriet  Beecher 
STOWJB  was  that  Lady  Byron  discovered  the  exist- 
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once  of  improper  relations  between  Byron  and  his 
half  sister,  Mrs.  Augusta  Leigh.  At  any  rate,  By- 
ron, a  social  outcast,  left  England  and  passed  some 
time  with  Shelley  in  Switzerland,  writing  Canto  III 
of  CMAe  Harold  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chilian  Set- 
tling in  Venice  (1817),  he  led,  for  a  time,  a  life  of  dis- 
sipation, but  produced  Canto  IV  of  Childe  Harold 
(1818),  Beppo  (1818),  and  Mazeppa  (1819)  and 
began  Don  Juan  In  1819  he  formed  a  liaison  with 
the  Countess  Teresa  Guiceioh,  who  remained  his 
acknowledged  mistress  for  the  rest  of  his  life  In 
1823  Byron  was  indue  ed  to  interest  himself  in  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks  He  accordingly  sailed  for 
M issolonghi,  where  he  arrived  in  1824  He  worked 
unsparingly  with  Mavror  ordatos  to  umfv  the  diver- 
gent Greek  forces,  but  died  as  a  result  of  exposure 
Bvron's  poetry  covers  a  wide  range  In  English 
Bard*  and  Scotch  Keiiewera  and  in  The  Vuwn  of 
Judgment  (1822,  his  counterblast  to  Houthoy's 
adulatory  poem  on  Goorgp  III),  he  wrote  true  18th- 
century  satire  He  ( rented  the  '  B\  romo  hero"  who 
appears  m  the  Faustian  tragedy  Manfred  (1817) — 
a  mysterious,  lonely,  defiant  figure  whoso  past 
hides  some  great  e  rime  Cain  (1821)  raised  a  storm 
of  abuse  for  its  skeptic  al  attitude  towards  religion 
The  verso  tale  Hcppo  is  in  tho  ottana  nma  which 
Byron  later  used  foi  his  acknowledged  master- 
piece Don  Juan  (1K19-24),  an  epic -satire  combin- 
ing Byron's  art  as  a  story  teller,  his  lyricism,  his 
cMucism,  and  his  detestation  of  convention  See 
biographies  by  Harold  Nitotson  (1024),  K  C 
Mavne  (1924),  John  Drinkwator  (1925),  Audi* 
Maurois  (1930),  and  Peter  Quenncll  (1935,  1941) 

Byron,  John,  1723-8b,  British  vice-  admiral  and  ex- 
plorer Hailing  in  1740  with  Admiral  George  Alison 
on  u  voyage  around  the  world,  he  was  shipwrecked 
off  Chile  His  Narratur  of  Gnat  Dw/rcss/a  on  the 
Show  of  Patagonia  (1768)  is  said  to  have  been 
used  by  his  grandson,  the  poet  Bvron,  in  writing 
lion  Juan  His  own  c  ir<  umnavigation  of  the  globo 
(1704-66)  resulted  in  the  British  c  laim  to  the  l-alk- 
Innd  Islands  Bvron  served  (1769-72)  as  governor 
of  Newfoundland  After  being  appointed  (1778)  to 
c  ommand  a  squadron  ho  lost  his  onlv  major  en- 
gagement, to  Admiral  d'Kstamgoff  Grenada  (1779) 

Byron,  city  (pop  1,1H),  N  111  ,  SW  of  Rockfoid,  in 
a  farm  area,  founded  1M5,  me  1904 

Bystrom,  John  Niklaa  (bU'strum),  1783  1S48.  Swed- 
ish sculptor  He  spent  part  of  hm  life  m  Rome 
He  made  colossal  statues  of  kings  of  Sweden  foi 
Stockholm,  hut  he  was  most  successful  in  poi tray- 
ing  women  and  children 

Bytom,  Upper  Silesia   see  BM  THEV 

Bytown,  Ont    seeOTT\w\ 

Byzantine  architecture,  (bl'zunten,  -tin,  Wzan'tTn), 
style  of  building  which  grew  up  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean area  from  Italv  eastward  after  Constantino 
had  made  Byzantium  (Constantinople)  the  capital 
of  the  Roman  Empire  (  \  1)  TW)  Crystallizing  m 
Ravenna  and  Constantinople,  it  spread  through 
(ireeco  and  the  Balkans  to  Vsia  Minor,  Armenia, 
parts  of  Syria,  and  ultimateK  to  Russia,  Italv, 
Sicily,  and  even  more  distant  regions  In  general 
the  style  was  the  product  of  Roman  methods  of 
construction  modified  bv  new  aesthetic  theories 
expressed  in  strikingly  colorful  materials  and 
methods  of  adornment,  which,  though  often  con- 
sidered Eastern,  are  in  fact  the  logical  outgrowth  of 
trends  already  apparent  in  Roman  imperial  build- 
ings of  the  first  three  centuries  A  I)  Though  the 
changes  throughout  this  evolution  were  gradual,  a 
distinct  style  of  building  had  emerged  within  two 
centuries  after  the  reign  of  Constantine  to  a  point 
where  any  obvious  similarity  to  Roman  architec- 
ture had  largely  disappeared  Under  the  reign  of 
Justinian  (527-65),  the  Bvzantme  architectural 
vocabulary  attained  its  first  definitive  expression 
m  a  number  of  groat  buildings,  chief  among  them 
the  oc  tagonal  Chun  h  of  San  \  itale  at  Ravenna  and 
tho  world-renowned  H\e.iv  SOPHIV  (532  37),  the 
masterpiece  of  the  first  phase  of  the  stvle,  designed 
as  the  cathedral  church  of  the  imperial  capital 
In  true  Roman  fashion,  the  Byzantines  formed 
their  walls  and  vaults  of  thin  bricks  laid  with 
mortar  joints  as  thick  as  the  bricks  themselves 
A  powerful  carcass  or  shell  was  thus  c  reated,  upon 
tho  interior  of  whu  h  ruhlv  colored  materials  were 
me  rusted  as  a  franklv  decorative  veneer  Orna- 
mental carving  was  in  low,  flat  relief,  its  pattern 
achieved  by  incision  rather  than  bv  the  relief 
modeling  of  classical  ornament  and  its  special 
character  depending  on  the  use  of  the  drill  rather 
than  the  chisel  Structurally  these  buildings  show 
a  distinctive  system  of  thrusts,  acting  one  against 
another  and  concentrated  upon  selected  points  in 
the  plan,  much  as  in  tho  groat  vaulted  basilicas  and 
baths  of  the  pagan  Roman  period.  Like  the  latter, 
also,  their  exteriors  exhibit  broad  wall  surfaces, 
rarely  broken  by  moldings  or  detail  but  diversified 
above  by  the  boldly  swelling  shapes  of  vaults  and 
domes  roofed  with  sheets  of  lead  Tho  second  or 
middle  phase  of  Byzantine  aichitecturo,  m  which 
Eastern  influenc  es  became  apparent,  is  represented 
by  SAINT  MARK'S  CHURCH  at  Venice,  completed 
c  1071  but  modified  and  ernlxjlhshed  in  succeeding 
centuries  and  generally  considered  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  style  after  Hagia  Sophia  In  its 
final  stjhstic  phase,  realized  m  the  13th  and  follow  - 
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mg  centuries  in  Greece,  Constantinople,  S  Italv, 
the  Balkans,  and  Russia,  Byzantine  architecture 
assumed  more  ornate  and  exotic  forms  of  design 
and  decoration,  particularly  on  exteriors,  and  the 
churches  themselves  became  progressively  smaller 
The  preferred  plan  is  that  of  a  cross  inscribed  in  a 
square,  the  crossing  crowned  by  a  dome  on  an 
elaborate  towerlike  cylindrical  drum  pierced  by 
narrow  arched  windows,  with  similar  subordinate 
domes  grouped  around  it  picturesquely  at  lower 
levels  To  the  present  day  this  is  the  ace  eptod  sty  lo 
of  the  Greek  Church  Among  examples  in  Greece 
is  tho  tiny  metropolitan  cathedral  at  Athens  (13th 
cent  )  and  tho  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  at  Sa- 
lonica,  tho  latter  noted  for  its  boautifullv  patterned 
exterior  brickwork  In  Armenia  at  this  time  and 
earlier  a  distinctly  local  interpretation  was  de- 
veloped, with  c  ut  .stone  used  as  the  e  hief  material 
instead  of  brie  k  In  Russia  also,  Bv  zantme  fae  tors 
were  remolded  to  a  national  manner,  eg,  in  tho 
cathedrals  of  Moscow,  Kiev,  and  Novgorod,  where 
the  exterior  false  domes  assume  a  pointed  bulbous 
form,  and  mtenor  decoration — as  in  most  late 
Byzantine  churches — is  realized  largely  in  fresco 
\side  from  churches,  remaining  examples  of  By- 
zantine are  hitocture  are  e  hieflv  monasteries,  e  g  , 
the  Meteora  and  Mt  Athos,  a  few  ruined  castles 
and  town  mtes,  e  g  ,  Malvasia  and  Mistra  (all  the 
foregoing  m  Greece),  baptisteries,  and  city  gates 
and  walls,  as  at  Constantinople  Little  is  left  to 
testifv  to  minor  and  domestic  work 

Byzantine  art,  an  art  blendeei  of  Hellenistic  and 
Oriental  traditions  which  flourished  in  Constan- 
tinople and  Alexandria  throughout  tho  course  of 
the  Bvzantme  Empire  Having  begun  its  develop- 
ment m  the  2d  and  3d  cent  A  D  ,  it  reached  its 
first  Golden  Age  e-  330  In  the  pre- Justinian  and 
Justinian  periods  experimentation  with  anew  stvle 
culminated  m  a  characteristic  Bvzantme  art  The. 
ic  onoe  lastu  i>eriod,  set  in  motion  by  Emperor  Leo 
III  (717*40),  caused  an  almost  complete  artistic 
standstill  The  ban  on  pictorial  and  sculptural 
representation  of  religious  subjects  (see  H  ONO- 
«  i  \SM)  drove  manv  Bvzantme  artists  to  Italv  and 
N  Franc  e  It  is  due  to  this  exodus  that  Bv  zantme 
charac  terihties  are  found  in  the  pre-Renaissance 
irt  of  Europe  Ic  orioclusm  ended  m  the  minority' 
of  Michael  III  and  with  the  Macedonian  dynasty 
Bvzantme  art  entered  its  second  Golden  Age, 
which  lasted  until  the  sack  (1204)  of  Constanti- 
nople During  this  period  a  twofold  art  was  m 
evidence,  monastic  on  the  one  hand,  secular  and 
imperialistic  em  the  other,  the  me  reasmg  dominance 
of  the  monastic  partv  introduced  further  Christian 
iconography  The  last  j>oiiod  of  Bvzantme  art, 
from  the  restoration!  until  the  fall  (14M)  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  one  of  decline  and  deterioration 
Having  found  their  way  into  the  Balkans  and  Rus- 
sia, elements  of  the  Bvzantme  stvle  survived  there 
into  the  20th  cent  I-rom  the  Orient,  Byzantine 
Hrt  took  its  emphasis  on  decorativeness  and  daz- 
/Irng  ornamentation  as  well  as  its  neglect  of  plas- 
ticity in  favor  of  flat-line  harmony  Christianity 
having  become  the  official  religion  in  325,  these 
principles  were  applied  to  Christian  iconography 
Mosaic  s,  composed  of  glass  tesserae,  were  at  their 
highest  point  in  the  first  GoMen  \go  Examples 
may  be  found  in  the  cathedrals  at  Kavenna,  dating 
from  the  6th  cent  Gold,  silver,  and  purple  pre- 
dominate in  these  brightly  colorful  representations 
of  saints  and  rulers  In  tho  second  Golden  Age 
mosaics  became  more  emotional  and  religious,  by 
the  14th  cent  they  all  but  disappeared  Sculpture 
was  at  all  times  e  hai HC  terized  by  even,  flat  relief, 
cone  entrating  more  on  produe  ing  dee  orative  effects 
of  light  and  dark  than  on  ae  hiev  mg  realistic  grada- 
tions of  shading  Much  of  the  sculpture  of  the 
first  Golden  Age  was  destroyed  during  the  icono- 
clastic period,  and  onlv  a  few  tomb  ornamentations 
remain  These  are  very  much  in  the  Hellenistic 
tradition  Tho  second  Golden  Age  and  the  14th 
e  ent  produe  ed  almost  no  se  ulpture  Stone  e  arv  mg 
in  Bvzantme  art  was  always  more  prevalent  in 
e  upitals  and  pilasters  rather  than  in  round  figures 
Sue-h  carvings  existed  in  all  periods  and  are  of  a 
delicate,  lacy  design,  taking  their  models  from 
fruits  and  flowers  Carving  in  ivory  was  also  a 
popular  art  During  the  first  Golden  \ge  little 
ivory  diptychs  were  produced  to  tell  such  news  as 
the  election  of  a  new  consul  In  tho  second  Golden 
Age  ivory  carving  was  done  on  boxes  and  caskets, 
a  few  frescoes  remain  from  this  period  The  illus- 
tration of  manuse  ripts  with  miniature  paintings, 
which  was  already  much  practiced  m  the  first 
Golden  Age,  reached  a  new  elal>orateness  m  tho 
sec  ond  Golden  Age  Among  the  minor  arts,  enam- 
eled icons  and  gold  ornaments  again  exhibit  the 
decorative,  dainty  workmanship  charac  teristic  of 
Bv  zantme  art  After  the  introduc  turn  of  silk  weav  - 
mg  into  the  By  zantme  Empire  in  the  6th  cent  , 
tapestries  were  also  produced  See  O  M  Dalton, 
Byzantine  Art  and  Archaeology  (1911),  Hay  ford 
Peirce  and  Royall  Tyler,  Byzantine  Art  (1926), 
David  Talbot  Rico,  Byzantine  Art  (1935),  Parker 
Lesley,  Baily  Christian,  Byzantine,  and  Roman- 
esque Art  (1939). 

Byzantine  Empire,  successor  state  to  the  Roman 
Empire  (see  under  ROME),  also  called  Eastern  Em- 
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pire  anei  East  Roman  Empire  It  was  named  after 
Byzantium,  which  Emperor  CONSTANTINB  I  re- 
built (A  D  330)  as  CONSTANTINOPLE  and  made  the 
capital  of  the  entire  Roman  Empire  A  division 
into  Eastern  and  Western  empires  became  per- 
manent after  the  accession  (396)  of  HONORIUS  in 
the  West  and  ARCADIUB  in  the  East,  but  the  per- 
manent split  was  not  foreseen  at  the  time  Through- 
out tho  eleven  and  a  half  centuries  of  its  existence 
the  Byzantine  Empire  was  subject  to  important 
changes  of  its  ill-defined  boundaries  The  core  of 
the  empire  consisted  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  (i  e  , 
THRAC  t ,  MACEDONIA,  EPIRUS,  GREECE  proper,  the 
Greek  isles,  and  ILLAHIA)  and  of  Asia  Minor  Greek 
was  the  prevalent  language  but  Latin  long  con- 
tinued in  official  use  The  characteristic  Oriental 
influence  began  with  Constantine  I,  who  also  in- 
troduced Christianity  Orthodoxy  triumphed  over 
ARIANIHM  under  Arcadius'  predecessor,  THEODO- 
BITJH  I,  but  violent  religious  controversy  was  c  hronic 
until  tho  end  of  the  empire  The  reigns  (195-527) 
of  Arcadius,  THJ-ODOHITJH  II,  MARC  IAN,  LEO  I, 
Leo  II,  ZFNO,  ANNSTAHIUB  I,  and  JUSTIN  I  were 
marked  by  the  invasions  of  the  Visigoths  under 
ALARH  1,  of  the  Huns  under  ATTICA,  and  of  the 
AVARS,  the  SLAVS  the  Bulgars  (see  BULOARIV),  and 
the  Persians  Italv,  Gaul,  and  Spam  were,  after  the 
Western  Empire  fell  (476)  to  OnoAf  KR,  theoretical- 
ly united  under  Zeno  but  actually  dominated  bv, 
respectively ,  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Franks,  and  the 
Visigoths,  while  Africa  was  under  the  Vandals  In 
the  same  period  arose  the  heresies  of  NFSTORIANISM 
and  MoNoi'HYsmsM  and  the  political  parties  of 
Br  tri-s  AND  Giu  KNS  to  divide  the  Byzantines  Yet 
under  the  rule  (527-65)  of  Ji  BTIM\N  I  and  Tmo- 
I>OR\,  Bvzantme  power  experienced  an  amazing 
revival  Their  two  great  generals,  BELIHARIUH  and 
NARHFH,  checked  tho  Persians,  repressed  political 
factions,  and  recovered  Italv  and  Africa,  while 
THIBONIAN  helped  the  emperor  to  codifv  ROM\N 
i  vw  During  lust  11111111%  reign  a  great  revival  of 
Hellenism  took  place  in  literature,  Byzantine  art 
and  Byzantine  architecture  entered  their  most 
glorious  period  Much  was  lost  again  under  his 
successors  The  LOMBVROH  conquered  most  of 
Italv  However,  Ravenna  and  the  Pt  \T\PC >i,i». 
Rome,  Sardinia,  Corsic  a,  Liguria,  and  the  c  oasts  of 
S  Italy  and  Sicily  long  remained  under  Bv  zantme 
rule,  and  the  exarchs  governed  until  751  at  R\- 
VFVNV  The  Persians,  under  KHOHRH  I,  made 
great  gams,  though  Emperor  M  u  RIOK  temporarily' 
chocked  them  in  591  HKRM  LIUH  I  (010-41)  de- 
feated the  Persians  but  was  barely  able  to  save 
Constantinople  from  the  \vars  Moslem  conquests 
soon  afterward  wrested  Syria,  Palestine,  Egvpt, 
Africa,  and  Sicily  from  the  empire  Herachus' 
attempt  to  reconcile  Monophy sitism  and  Ortho- 
doxy merely  led  to  the  new  heresy  of  MONOTHFLE- 
TISM  CONBIINB  II  (642-68)  reoigamzod  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  provinces  (thenim)  on  a  military' 
basis,  and  CONSTANTINE  IV  (668-85)  saved  Con- 
stantinople from  \rab  attack  The  7th  cent  was 
marked  by  me  reasing  Hellemzation  of  the  empire, 
outwardly  symbolized  bv  the  adopt  ion  of  the  Greek 
title  Basileus  by  the  emperors  The  c  him  h,  under 
the  P\TRI  VRCH  of  Constant inople,  assumed  increas- 
ing importance  in  public  affairs  Theology,  culti- 
vated by  emperors  and  monks  alike,  was  pushed  to 
extremes  of  subtlety  ,  literature  and  art  l>ecame 
c  hieflv  rehgiou*  Under  Ji  STINI  \N  II  and  his  self- 
made  sue  cessors  the  empire  was  again  menaced  bv 
Arabs  and  Bulgars,  but  the  Isuurian  emj>erors  LKO 
III  (717-40)  and  COVSTVNTINF  V  stopped  the  Arab 
advance  and  recovered  Asia  Minor  The  grave 
issue  of  ICONOCI  \F»M,  which  thev  precipitated,  led 
to  tho  loss  of  Rome  In  NOO,  during  the  reign  of 
IRFNE,  the  Frank  CHARI  FMU.NF  was  crowned  em- 
peror of  the  West  at  Rome  Thus  ended  even  the 
theoretical  pnmacv  of  Byzantium  over  Europe 
The  political  division  of  East  and  West  was  paral- 
leled by  the  religious  schism,  originating  with  the 
patriarch  PHOTIX  s,  between  the  Roman  and  the 
ORTHODOX  E  \STJRN  Cmme  H  In  all  aspects  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  having  lost  its  claim  to  uni- 
versality, became  definitely  an  Oriental  state, 
though  Constantinople  was  the  repository  of  Greek 
and  Roman  c  ivihzation  Compared  with  its  savants, 
artists,  writers,  and  artisans,  those  of  Western 
Europe  were  crude  and  barbarous,  though  more 
vigorous  and  original  Yet  Bv  zantme  court  history 
is  a  story  of  absolute  despotism  and  barbarous 
cruelty  not  exceeded  at  any  Asiatic  court  Rulers 
.weeded  to  the  throne  bv  blinding  or  murdering 
their  predecessors,  often  their  closest  blood  rela- 
tions Treason,  intrigue,  and  violence  were  normal 
political  instruments  Eunuchs  and  slaves  became 
generals  and  ministers,  court  ceremonial  was  an 
almost  religious  rite,  vice,  corruption,  and  perver- 
sion had  lost  the  power  to  shoe  k  Yet  moral  decay 
did  not  prevent  such  emperors  as  B\HIL  I,  founder 
of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  and  his  successors 
(notably  LEO  VI,  ROMANT  s  I,  CONHTANTINE  VII, 
NICEPHORUB  II,  JOHN  I,  and  BASIL  II)  from  giving 
the  empire  a  period  of  splendor  and  power  (867- 
1025)  The  eastern  frontiei  was  pushed  to  the 
Euphrates,  the  Bulgars  subjugated,  and  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  recovered  Russia,  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, became  an  outpost  of  Byzantine  e-ultuio 
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In  the  unceasing  struggle  between  the  great  land- 
owners and  the  small  peasantry  the  emperors  con- 
sistently favored  the  peasants  Economic  pros- 
perity was  paralleled  by  a  new  golden  age  in  science, 
philosophy,  and  architecture  With  the  rule  of  Zoft 
(1028-56)  anarchy  and  decline  set  m  The  Seljuk 
TURKS  began  their  attacks,  and  with  the  defeat 
(1071)  of  ROMANUS  IV  at  Manzikert  most  of  Asia 
Minor  was  permanently  lost  The  Normans  under 
ROBERT  GUISCARD  and  BOHEMOND  seised  S  Italy 
and  attacked  the  Balkans,  Venice  ruled  the  Adri- 
atic, and  the  Bulgars  and  Sorbs  reasserted  their 
independence  ALEXIUS  I  (1081-1 1 18)  took  advan- 
tage of  the  First  Crusade  (see  under  CRUSADES)  to 
ret-over  some  territory  in  Asia  Minor  and  to  restore 
Byzantine  prestige,  but  his  successors  of  the  COM- 
NENua  dynasty  were  able  at  best  to  postpone  the 
disintegration  of  the  empire  After  the  death  ( 1 185) 
of  MANUEL  I  the  ANOELUS  dynasty  precipitated 
the  cataclysm  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  In  1204,  the 
crusaders  and  the  Venetians  sacked  Constantinople 
and  set  up  a  new  empire  (see  CONSTANTINOPLE, 
LATIN  EMPIRE  or)  in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece  The  remainder  of  the  empire  broke  into 
independent  states,  notably  the  empires  of  NIOABA 
and  of  TREBIZOND  and  the  despotat  of  Epirus  The 
Nicaean  emperor  MICHAEL  VIII  in  1261  conquered 
most  of  the  tottering  Latin  empire  and  reestab- 
lished the  Byzantine  Empire  under  the  PALAEOL- 
OGUS  family  (1261-1453)  The  reconstructed  em- 
pire was  soon  attacked  from  all  sides,  notably  by 
CHARLES  I  of  Naples,  bv  Venice,  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  by  the  new  kingdoms  of  SERBIA  and  Bul- 
garia, and  by  Catalonian  adventurers  under  Roger 
de  FLOR  The  Turks  eventually  encircled  the  em- 
pire and  reduced  it  to  Constantinople  and  its 
environs  MANUEL  II  and  JOHN  VIII  vainly  asked 
the  West  for  aid,  and  in  1453  Constantinople  fell  to 
Sultan  Mohammed  II  after  a  last  desperate  defense 
under  CONBTANTINE  XI  This  is  one  of  the  dates 
conventionally  accepted  as  the  beginning  of  the 
modern  age  The  collapse  of  the  empire  opened  the 
way  for  the  expansion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  to 


the  gates  of  Vienna  and  also  enabled  IVAN  III  of 
Russia,  son-in-law  of  Constantino  XI,  to  claim  a 
theoretical  succession  to  the  imperial  title  Among 
the  many  excellent  Byzantine  historians  were  PRO- 
COPIUS,  Emperor  CONSTANTINE  VII,  Princess  ANNA 
COMNENA,  Nicetas  ACOMWATOS,  John  CINNAMUS, 
George  AOROPOLITA,  and  Emperor  JOHN  VI.  The 
classic  work  on  Bysantine  history  is  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall.  More  recent  standard  works  are 
those  of  J  B.  Bury,  Charles  Diehl,  and  A  A 
Vasiliev  See  also  Cambridge  Mediaeval  History, 
Vols  II  and  IV 

Byzantine  music  was  long  thought  to  be  only  a  fur- 
ther development  of  ancient  Greek  musical  practice 
In  the  20th  cent ,  however,  it  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  independent  musical  culture,  with 
elements  denved  from  Syrian  and  Hebrew  as  well 
as  Greek  sources  Its  beginnings  are  dated  by  some 
scholars  as  in  the  4th  cent ,  after  the  founding  of 
the  Eastern  Empire  by  Constantine  I  The  Greek 
kithara  and  aulos  were  used,  but  the  principal 
instrument  of  Byzantium  was  the  organ  No 
purely  instrumental  music  is  extant,  however,  and 
the  exact  nature  of  the  instrumental  accompani- 
ment of  vocal  music  is  not  certain  The  eight  echoi 
correspond  roughly  to  the  eight  modes  (see  MODB) 
of  plain  song,  but  were  melody  types,  rather  than 
scale  patterns  The  Byzantine  music  which  sur- 
vives is  all  sacred,  with  the  exception  of  some  ac- 
clamations for  the  emperor  Byzantine  chant  was 
monodic,  m  free  rhythm,  and  often  attempted  to 
depict  melodically  the  meaning  of  the  words.  The 
language  was  Greek  The  Byzantine  hymn,  of 
which  there  were  three  types,  was  the  greatest 
contribution  of  this  culture  The  troparton  was 
inserted  between  the  verses  of  the  Psalms,  and  even- 
tually the  troparia  overshadowed  the  Psalms.  The 
kontakwn  was  important  in  the  6th  and  9th  cent 
Its  origin  is  ascribed  to  Romanus,  active  during  the 
reijynof  Anastasms  I  It  consists  of  18  or  24  strophes 
all  in  similar  meter,  with  a  contrasting  mtrodut  tory 
strophe  The  subject  matter  is  usually  biblical 
Often  an  acrostic  is  formed  from  the  first  letter  of 


each  stansa  The  time  of  Roraamu  and  of  Ssrgius 
(fl.  early  7th  cent.)  is  called  the  golden  age  of 
Byzantine  music.  In  the  8th  cent,  the  outstanding 
hymn  writer  was  St.  John  of  Damascus,  and  the 
chief  type  of  hymn  was  the  hanon,  a  series  of  odes, 
theoretically  nine  but  often  only  eight  m  number, 
referring  to  the  nine  canticles  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Until  the  9th  cent.,  poet  and  com- 
poser were  always  one;  later,  hymns  were  set  to 
already  existing  melodies  With  the  codification  of 
the  Greek  liturgy  m  the  llth  cent  there  was  a 
general  decline  m  hymnody  Musical  activity 
ceased  with  the  fall  of  Constantinople  (1453).  Rus- 
sian chant,  the  chant  of  the  modern  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Church,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  Gregorian 
chant  all  owe  something  to  Byzantine  chant 
Byzantine  notation  was  originally  only  a  system  of 
ekphonetic  symbols  serving  to  remind  a  singer  of  a 
melody  he  already  knew.  Neumes  derived  from  the 
ekphonetic  notation  wore  in  use  from  c  950  until 
1200  From  1 1 10  to  1450  a  staff  lens  notation  indi- 
cating the  echos,  starting  note,  and  subsequent 
intervals  of  a  melody  was  m  use  It  is  largely 
decipherable  today  Signs  were  added  to  it  in  the 
centuries  which  followed,  but  the  modern  notation 
used  m  the  Greek  church  today  was  devised  in  the 
19th  cent  by  Chrysanthus,  a  Greek  archimandrite, 
because  of  the  confusion  in  deciphering  the  manu- 
scripts of  early  Byzantine  music  See  HJ  W  Till- 
yard  Byzantine  Music  and  Hymnography  (1923), 
Gustavo  Reese,  Music  in  the  Middle  Ages  (1940), 
Egon  Wollesz,  A  History  of  Byzantine  Music  and 
Hymnography  ( 1 949) . 

Byzantium  (Wzan'shSura,  -shum,  -tGum),  ancient 
city,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Istanbul  Founded 
by  Greeks  from  Megara  m  658  B  C  ,  it  early  rose  to 
importance  because  of  its  position  on  the  Bosporus 
In  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  was  captured  and  re- 
captured In  A  D  196  it  was  taken  by  Roman  Em- 
peror Severus  Constantino  I  in  A  D  330  ordered  a 
new  city  built  here,  this  was  CONSTANTINOPLE, 
later  the  capital  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  and  now 
the  city  of  Istanbul  in  Turkey 


C,  third  letter  of  the  ALPHABET  In  position  and 
form,  but  not  in  meaning,  it  corresponds  to  Greek 
gamma  (see  G)  In  English  it  is  used  variously, 
e  g  ,  m  can,  cent,  church,  and  loch  In  MUSICAL  NOTA- 
TION it  symbolizes  a  note  in  the  scale  In  chemistry 
it  represents  the  element  CARBON  It  is  the  Roman 
numeral  for  100 

Ca,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  CALCIUM. 

Caaba:  see  KAABA 

Cabal  (kubal'),  secret  group  of  advisers  of  Charles 
II  of  England  Their  initials  form  the  word  (which 
is,  however,  of  older  origin) — Clifford  of  Chudleigh, 
Ashley  (Lord  Shaftesbury) ,  Buckingham  (George 
Villiers),  Arlington  (Henry  Bennet),  and  Lander- 
dale  (John  Maitland).  Although  they  were  never  a 
working  ministry,  one  or  more  of  this  group  dom- 
inated court  policy  from  1667  to  1674 

cabala  or  cabbala  (both  k&'bulu),  esoteric  .system 
of  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  evorv  word,  letter,  number,  and 
even  accent  m  them  has  an  oi-oult  meaning  The 
system,  oral  at  first,  claimed  great  antiquity,  but 
was  really  the  product  of  the  Middle  Ages,  arising 
in  the  7th  cent  and  lasting  into  the  18th  It  was 
popular  chiefly  among  Jews,  but  spread  to  Chris- 
tians as  well  In  origin  it  was  an  attempt  to  spiritu- 
alize the  religion  of  Judaism  which  liad  become 
formal,  rigid,  and  legalistic  It  incorporated  Neo- 
platomr  elements,  elaborately  blended  with  Juda- 
istic  theology  It  taught  that  God  is  the  source 
from  which  emanates  the  entire  objective  world 
Evil  is  the  result  of  the  distance  of  certain  of  the 
emanations  from  their  divine  source,  the  distance 
causing  them  to  lose  their  divine  qualities  Man's 
soul  exists  from  eternity  and  is  independent  of  the 
body,  its  entrance  into  a  body  is  a  misfortune,  if 
pure  it  has  supremacy  over  evil  forces  and  may  pen- 
etrate mysteries  and  foretell  the  future  If  impure 
it  must  undergo  metempsychosis  All  the  writings 
of  the  Scriptures  contain  hidden  divine  mysteries, 
especially  the  names  of  God,  which  are  agencies  by 
which  to  do  miracles  Each  letter  of  the  divine 
name  was  believed  to  be  potent,  and  cabalistic 
signs  and  writings  were  used  as  amulets  The  ca- 
bala was  supposed  to  contain  some  Christian  doc- 
trines, such  as  that  of  the  Trinity  and  the  atone- 
ment, so  it  was  taken  up  by  Christian  scholars  in 
the  15th  cent.  In  reality  it  contained  pagan  ele- 
ments which  were  contradictory  to  the  spirit  of 
both  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  it  gradually 
degenerated  into  juggling  with  letters  and  formulas, 
the  basis  of  much  medieval  magic  The  system  still 
has  a  few  adherents  among  the  Jews  of  Central 
Europe  and  m  the  older  settlements  m  Palestine 
The  two  principal  sources  of  the  cabalists  are  the 
8ejer  Yezirah  (Eng  tr.,  Book  ofCreatwn,  1877)  and 
the  Zohar.  The  first  evolves,  in  a  series  of  mono- 
logues supposedly  delivered  by  Abraham,  a  system 


of  numerical  interpretation  and  the  do<  trine  of 
emanation  It  was  probably  written  m  the  6th 
cent  The  Zohar  (the  "Cabalistic  Bible")  develops 
further  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Sefer  Yezirah 
in  the  form  of  a  rm  stic-al  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch This  book  was  written  by  Moses  de  Leon 
(13th  cent )  but  attributed  by  him  to  Simon  ben 
Yohai,  the  great  s<  holar  of  the  2d  cent.  See  Bern- 
hard  Pick,  The  Cabala  Its  Influence  on  Judaism 
and  Christianity  (1913),  S  A  Hirsch,  The  Cabba- 
lists  (1922)  A 

Caballero,  Fenian  (fermin'  kabalya'ro),  pseud?  of 
Cecilia  Bohl  de  Faber,  1796-1877,  Spanish  novelist 
and  folklonst  The  daughter  of  a  German  who  was 
a  Spanish  scholar,  Johan  Nikolas  Bohl  von  Faber, 
she  was  born  in  Switzerland  but  spent  most  of  her 
adult  life  in  Andalusia,  whu  h  is  the  setting  for  her 
stories  Her  novels,  very  sentimental,  are  interest- 
ing for  their  regional  quality  The  first,  La  Ganota 
[the  sea  gull],  was  written  in  French  and  translated 
(1849)  into  Spanish  Others  are  La  familia  de  Alva- 
reda  (1856),  Ldgrimaa  [tears]  (1868),  and  Clemencia 
(1862)  Some  of  her  Andalusian  folk  tales  were 
translated  as  Spanish  Fairy  Tales  (1920) 

Cabanel,  Alexandre  falcktuS/dru  kabanel'),  1823-89, 
French  painter,  popular  m  lus  day  Ho  is  repie- 
sented  in  the  Luxembourg,  Corcoran,  and  Metro- 
politan musoumH 

Cabanis,  Pierre  Jean  Georges  (pyeV  zhS'  zhdrah' 
kabaneV),  1757-1808,  French  physician  and  phi- 
losopher He  was  professor  of  hygiene,  legal  med- 
icine, and  medical  history  in  Paris  Active  in  pol- 
itics as  a  revolutionist,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  live  Hundred  He  wrote  Rapports  du 
physique  et  du  moral  de  I'homme  (1802).  See  study 
by  Francois  Labrousse  (1903,  in  French) 

Cabano  (k&banS'),  village  (pop  2,031),  E  Que  ,  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Teirmcouata  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Cabano  river  and  E  of  Riviere  du  Loup 

Cabat,  Lotus  (Iwe'  kabd').  1812-93,  French  painter, 
one  of  the  earliest  realistic  landscape  painters  in 
France  Characteristic  are  his  Pool  of  Vitte  d'Avray 
and  Autumn  Evening,  both  m  the  Louvre  Cabat 
became  director  of  the  Academie  de  France  a  Rome 
m  1879. 

cabbage,  leafy  garden  vegetable  of  many  widely 
dissimilar  varieties,  all  probably  descended  from 
the  wild,  or  sea,  cabbage  (Brassica  oleracea)  of  the 
coasts  ol  Europe.  It  is  used  for  food  for  man  and 
stock.  Well-known  varieties  include  the  common 
white  and  red  cabbage,  borecole  or  KALE,  BRUS- 
SELS SPROUTS,  CAULIFLOWER,  BROCCOU,  and  KOHL- 
RABI. See  W  W.  Bobbins,  The  Botany  of  Crop 
Plants  (1931  ed  ) 

cabbage  palm,  popular  name  for  several  species  of 
palm  yielding  edible  central  buds,  which  are  cooked 
as  vegetables  They  include  the  cooo  palm,  the 
royal  palm,  and  the  Sabal  PALMETTO  PALM. 


cabbala*  see  CABALA 

Cabbon  (kab'6n) ,  town,  SW  Palestine   Joshua  15  40 

Cabell,  Branch  (James  Branch  Cabell  (ka'bul), 
1879-,  American  novelist,  b  Richmond,  Va  A 
graduate  of  William  and  Mary  College,  m  1896-97 
he  was  an  instructor  there  m  French  and  Greek 
After  various  experiences  in  journalism  and  in  the 
coal  mines  of  West  Virginia,  he  began  writing  fic- 
tion of  a  highly  individual  kind  Early  novels  in 
which  he  derided  conventional  history  were  Gal- 
lantry (1907),  Chivalry  (1909),  und  The  Rivet  in 
Grandfather's  Neck  (1915)  He  invented  a  country 
of  medieval  fantasy  called  Poietesme  and  there  set 
many  of  his  novels,  the  best  known  of  which  is 
Jurgen  (1919),  others  are  The  Cieam  of  the  Jest 
(1917)  and  The  Stiver  StaUwn  (1926)  After  19iO 
he  wrote  as  Branch  Cabell  and  continued  his  ironic 
novels  as  late  as  1940  with  Hamlet  Had  an  Uncl< 
His  nonfictional  writing  includes  Beyond  Life 
(1919),  Straws  and  Prayer-Rooks  (1924),  The  Si 
Johns  (with  A.  J  Hanna,  "Rivers  of  America" 
series,  1 943) ,  and  Here  Let  Me  Lie  ( 1 947)  See  Carl 
Van  Doren,  James  Branch  Cabell  (rev  ed  ,  1932) 

Cabell,  Joseph  Carrington,  1778-1856,  promoter  of 
education  in  Virginia,  b  Nelson  co  ,  Va  ,  grad 
William  and  Mary,  1798  A  member  of  the  house 
of  burgesses  (1808-10,  1831-35)  and  of  the  state 
senate  (1810-29),  he  vigorously  supported  all 
measures  to  further  popular  education  He  also 
helped  through  legislation  and  fund  raising  to 
found  the  Univ.  of  Virginia 

Cabet,  fttienne  (atyen'  kaba'),  1788-1856,  French 
Utopian  socialist  and  reformer  Ho  was  elected 
deputy  m  1831,  but  his  bitter  attacks  on  the  gov- 
ernment resulted  in  exile  (1834-39)  In  England  ho 
was  influenced  by  Robert  Owen,  and  there  he  de- 
veloped his  communism  as  expressed  m  the  famous 
Voyage  en  Icane  (1840) ,  this  described  an  ideal  so- 
ciety m  which  an  elected  government  controlled  all 
economic  activity  and  supervised  social  affairs,  the 
family  remaining  the  only  other  independent  unit 
The  book  was  extremely  popular,  and  Cabet  gath- 
ered many  disciples.  A  group  of  them  attempted 
unsuccessfully  to  found  an  Icarian  community  on 
the  Red  River  in  Texas  (1848).  The  next  year 
Cabet  established  a  temporary  colony  at  the  old 
Mormon  town  of  Nauvoo,  111  ,  but  serious  dissen- 
sion arose  in  1856,  and  he  was  not  reflected  presi- 
dent He  died  soon  after  in  8t  Louis  Most  of  the 
Icarians  moved  to  lands  they  had  bought  near 
Corning,  Iowa,  where  branch  communities  sur- 
vived until  1898.  Works  by  Cabet  include  Htstoire 
populaire  de  la  Revolution  francaise  (4  vole  ,  1839- 
40),  Colonie  icarienne  aux  mats-Unis  d'Amtnque 
(1866),  and  Le  Vrai  Chrutianitme  suivant  Jesus 
Christ  (1846).  See  Albert  Shaw,  Icana.  a  Chapter  in 
the  Hwtory  of  Communism  (1884) ;  Jules  Prudhom- 
ineaux,  Icane  et  ton  fondateur  (1907,  m  French). 
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Ctbeza  de  Vaca,  Xlvar  Nunez  (al'vftr  nSo'nyfith 
kaba'tha  dft  vft'ka),  c.U90-c.l557,  Spanish  ex- 
plorer in  the  American  Southwest  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
[cow's  head]  waa  not  truly  a  surname  but  a  title 
hereditary  in  his  mother's  family;  he  is  frequently 
called  simply  Alvar  Nufiez.  He  came  to  the  New 
World  as  treasurer  in  the  expedition  of  Panfilo  de 
NARVABZ  that  left  Spam  in  1527  and  reached 
Florida  (probably  Tampa  Bay)  in  1528  When  that 
expedition  was  dissolved  by  hardship  and  Indian 
hostility,  Cabeza  de  Vaca  was  one  of  the  survivors 
whose  barges  were  shipwrecked  on  an  island  on  the 
Texas  coast  Later  scholars  have  argued  much 
over  the  identification  of  that  island,  but  Gal  vest  on 
Island  and  Mustang  Island  are.popular  candidates 
Cleve  Hallenberk,  who  m  his  Alvar  Ntifiez  Cabeza 
de  Vaca  the  Journal  and  Route  of  the  First  Euro- 
pean to  Cross  the  Continent  of  North  America,  lfiS4- 
1536  (1940)  gives  a  concise  summary  of  various 
theories  and  aiguments  about  the  place  of  the  final 
shipwreck  and  the  route  of  the  later  journey,  favors 
Galveston  Island  The  story  IB  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable m  the  annals  of  exploration  After  much 
suffering  as  slaves  of  the  Indians,  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
and  three  other  survivors  escaped  and  started  a 
long  journey  overland  His  companions  wore  Alon- 
so  del  Castillo  Maldonado,  Andres  Dorantes,  and 
Estevamco  (an  Arab  or  possibly  a  Negro)  They 
gained  great  repute  among  the  Indians  as  healers 
since  remarkable  cures  were  attributed  to  their 
Christian  pravers  The  route  that  they  followed 
westward  is  disputed  as  much  as  the  island  of  the 
shipwreck,  but  after  much  wandering  they  did  get 
to  W  Texas,  probably  into  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona, and  possibly  (some  argue)  even  to  California 
before,  turning  south,  they  emerged  into  the  full 
glare  of  history  again  as  thev  told  their  story  to 
Spaniards  in  Cuhaean  in  Mexico  They  were  al- 
most certainly  the  first  white  men  to  see  the  buf- 
falo, and  their  stones  about  the  Pueblo  Indians 
gave  rise  to  the  legend  of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cfbola, 
later  magnified  by  Frav  MARCOS  nr  NIZA,  arid 
brought  explorers  in  search  of  El  Dorado  Cabeza 
de  Vaca's  own  account,  Los  naufragios  [the  ship- 
wrecked men]  (1642),  is  the  chief  document  of  the 
startling  adventures  of  his  party  This  has  been 
translated  into  English  bv  Thomas  Buckingham 
Smith  (1851,  reedited  by  J  G  Shea,  1871,  rcpub- 
hshed  with  notes  m  F  W  Hodges.  Spanish  Ex- 
plorers in  the  Southwtsttrn  United  States,  1907)  and 
by  Farm*  Bandeher  (1905)  After  returning  to 
Spain,  Cabeza  de  Vaca  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  region  and  reached  Asunci6n 
after  an  overland  journey  from  the  Brazilian  coast 
in  1542  His  South  American  career  was  sadly  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  North  America  He  got  into 
much  trouble  with  the  popular  Domingo  Martinez 
He  IRALA.  After  he  returned  from  a  journey  up  the 
Parana  river  to  Bolivia,  he  was  arrested,  accused  of 
highhanded  practices,  imprisoned  for  two  years, 
and  sent  bark  to  Spain  There  he  was  found  guilty 
but  was  pardoned  b>  the  king  North  American 
historians  tend  to  exonerate  him,  South  American 
historians  tend  to  blame  him  Tabcza  de  Vaca 
wrote  his  own  account  of  South  American  events  in 
his  Comtntarioa  (1555)  Hamel  Long's  Interlinear 
to  Cabeza  de  Vaca  (1930,  later  reprinted  as  Power 
within  Us)  is  primarily  a  study  of  the  cures  worked 
by  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  companions  See  the 
book  of  llallcnbock  cited  above,  Morris  Bishop, 
The  Odyssey  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  (1933) 
cabildo  (kabel'do),  municipal  corporation,  lowest 
administrative  unit  in  Spanish  government  In  the 
American  colonies  it  was  the  only  institution  m 
whic  h  Creoles  could  participate  Composed  usually 
of  councilors  and  magistrates,  the  cabildo  dis- 
tributed lands,  imposed  taxes,  provided  police  serv- 
ice, and  the  like  In  discussions  of  major  impor- 
tance the  cabildo  abierto  [open  cabildo  1  was  formed 
by  including  prominent  citizens  In  tneory,  mem- 
bership in  the  cabildo  was  elective,  in  practice,  it 
became  appointive,  proprietary,  and  hereditary 
Corruption  and  inefficiency  were  common  The 
degree  of  local  autonomy  at  first  granted  by  the 
crown  was  soon  hedged  in  by  increasing  centraliza- 
tion of  power  in  higher  authorities  Nevertheless, 
when  the  movement  toward  independence  took 
root,  the  cabildo  was  the  onlv  self-perpetuating  in- 
stitution around  which  new  fore  es  could  rally  The 
cabildo  could  in  case  of  emergency  choose  a  gover- 
nor, lieutenant  governor,  or  captain  general  (eg, 
Her  nan  Cortes)  The  first  cabildo  in  the  Americas 
was  that  of  Asuncion,  founded  by  Domingo  Alartf- 
nez  de  Irala 

Cabmda  (kftbln'du,  kubCn'du},  region,  2,920  eq 
mi.,  W  Africa,  detached  from,  but  part  of,  ANOOLA, 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  lies  between  Belgian 
Congo  and  French  Equatorial  Africa  There  are 
exports  of  hardwoods,  rubber,  cacao,  coffee,  and 
palm-oil  products  The  name  formerly  sometimes 
appeared  as  Kabinda 

cabinet,  group  of  advisers  to  the  head  of  the  state 
who  themselves  are  usually  the  heads  of  the  ad- 
ministrative government  departments  Its  nature 
differs  widely  in  various  countries  In  Great 
Britain,  where  the  cabinet  system  originated,  it 
was  at  first  a  committee  of  the  privy  council  and 
rose  to  its  present  status  only  after  parliamentary 


sovereignty  had  been  clearly  established  by  the 
Revolution  of  1688  and  the  emergence  of  party 
governments  in  the  18th  cent  Since  the  time  of 
Robert  Walpole  the  British  cabinet  has  usually 
been  a  body  of  ministers  drawn  from  the  party 
possessing  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
responsible  to  the  House  for  the  conduct  of  the 
administration  The  cabinet  is  chosen  by  the 
prime  minister,  who  is  guided  by  the  necessity  of 
choosing  a  group  that  will  represent  the  disparate 
elements  m  his  party  and  who  must  fill  certain 
posts  with  commoners  rather  than  peers  Over- 
throw of  the  cabinet  follows  a  division  of  the 
House  of  Commons  or  a  general  election  adverse 
to  the  administration  In  France  and  other  con- 
tinental countries  the  selection  of  cabinet  members 
from  the  legislature  is  less  the  rule,  and  cabinet 
members  may  speak  in  either  legislative  house 
In  the  United  States  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
are  not  members  of  either  house  of  Congress  and 
are  responsible,  individually  and  not  as  a  body, 
solely  to  the  President,  who  appoints  them  with 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  and  may  remove  them 
at  will  The  United  States  cabinet  member  may 
not  speak  in  Congress,  though  he  is  often  called 
before  Congressional  committees  The  order  of 
seniority  in  the  U  S  cabinet  is  ace  ordmg  to  the 
creation  of  the  respective  government  depart- 
ments, beginning  with  the  Dept  of  State  and 
followed  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and 
War  (until  1948),  the  Attorney  General,  the  Post- 
master General,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Navv 
(until  1948),  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Labor,  and  Defense  (1948)  In  case  of  the  death 
or  disabihtv  of  both  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President,  the  succession  to  the  presidency  falls  to 
the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  rather 
than,  as  before  1947,  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
See  W  I  Jennings,  Cabinet  Government  (1936) 
cabmetxnaking,  the  production  of  fine  woodwork, 
differentiated  from  carpentry  bv  more  expert  work- 
manship In  the  United  States  the  term  includes 
not  only  the  making  of  furniture,  both  mobiharv 
and  built-in,  and  the  finer  sorts  of  interior  wall 
paneling  and  wood  trim,  but  also  the  interior  wood 
finish  of  boats,  railway  cars,  and  airships  The 
harder  woods  such  as  mahogany,  walnut,  and  oak 
are  chiefly  used  Pieces  are  joined  by  gluing  and 
by  mortise-and-tenon,  tongue-and-groove,  rmtored, 
and  dovetailed  joints,  rather  than  by  butt-joining 
and  nailing  as  in  carpentry  Cabinetmakmg  in- 
cludes the  processes  involved  in  MAHQTJETRY,  IN- 
LAYING, WOOD  CARVINO,  veneering,  and  finishing 
Since  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cent  ,  machinery 
has  been  used  for  practically  all  operations  Pnor 
to  that  time,  however,  cabinetmaking  was  purely 
a  craft,  with  notably  high  traditions  of  workman- 
ship It  has  m  all  periods  produced  fine  furniture 
and  in  its  best  manifestations  has  approached  the 
level  of  a  fine  art  In  the  18th  cent  ,  considered 
the  golden  age  of  cabmetmaking  in  Europe  and 
America,  master  craftsmen  such  as  Thomas  Chip- 
pendale in  England,  J  H  Riesener  m  France,  and 
Duncan  Phyfe  in  America  produced  pieces  which 
were  triumphs  of  design  and  technique  Many 
leading  craftsmen  of  the  period  signed  their  pieces 
and  some  deeply  influenced  contemporary  taste 
Cabira  see  STVAS,  Turkey 

Cabiri  (kubl'rl),  m  Greek  religion,  beneficent  nature 
deities,  possibly  of  Phrvgian  origin  Knowledge 
of  their  legends  is  scant  and  confused  Thev  were 
connected  with  fertility  rites  and  were  particularly 
worshiped  at  Samothrace  with  mysteries  Some- 
times in  late  legend  thev  are  linked  with  Demeter, 
Hephaestus,  or  Hermes  and  are  then  like  the 
Corvbantes  and  Curetes  Thev  were  also  patrons 
of  navigation  and,  again  in  late  legend,  aro  some- 
times fused  wjth  the  Dioscuri 
Cable,  George  Washington,  1844-1925,  American 
author,  b  New  Orleans  A  Confederate  soldier  m 
the  Civil  War,  he  studied  engineering  and  was  a 
warehouse  clerk  when  he  first  wrote  for  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune  His  short  stones  began  to  ap- 
pear in  iScnin«r'«  Monthly  in  1873,  and  their  col- 
lection m  Old  Creole  Days  (1879)  established  him  as 
the  recorder  of  the  romantic  atmosphere  of  New 
Orleans  culture  The  Grandiasimes  (1880)  is  his 
best  novel  of  Louisiana  and  was  followed  by  Ma- 
dame Delphtne  (1881)  He  lived  in  Northampton, 
Mass  ,  after  1884,  his  fiction  declined  in  vividness, 
and  he  devoted  himself  to  social  reform  See  biog- 
raphy by  L  L  Cable  Bikle  (1928) ,  M  Cable  Den- 
nis, The  Tail  of  the  Comet  (1937) 
cable.  Originally  the  word  was  used  for  a  fibrous 
rope  The  term  has  come  to  be  used  in  several 
ways — for  a  cablegram  or  message  transmitted 
across  the  ocean  by  telegraph,  for  a  line  with  an 
insulated  and  protected  core  of  several  strands  of 
wire  twisted  together,  used  for  the  transmission 
of  messages  by  TELEPHONE  and  TELEGRAPH,  for 
the  chain,  heavy  rope,  or  group  of  twisted  wires 
used  to  anchor  or  moor  a  ship  or  for  a  towing,  for 
the  twisted  wire  rope  used  m  engineering  for  many 
purposes,  such  as  the  support  of  a  suspension 
bridge,  and  for  the  usually  insulated  wire  conveyor 
of  electricity  for  power  or  light  from  source  to 
consumer.  In  1845  France  and  England  were  first 
successfully  connected  by  manne  telegraphic  cable 


CABOT 

The  first  permanent  transatlantic  cable  was  laid 
in  1866  by  Cyrus  West  FIELD,  although  successful 
demonstrations  had  been  made  in  1858  A  coaxial 
cable  was  first  installed  in  1935  between  New  York 
city  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  1936  the  first  trans- 
mission of  a  telephone  message  was  made  over  it 
The  coaxial  cable  consists  of  a  copper  tube  through 
the  c  enter  of  which  extends  a  copper  wire  held  in 
place  bj  insulating  disks  spaced  a  few  inches  apart 
A  number  of  such  conducting  units  are  held  to- 
gether by  a  covering  of  insulating  material  By 
means  of  the  coaxial  cable,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone messages  and  television  images  can  be 
transmitted  A  large  number  of  signals  can  be 
transmitted  simultaneously  over  each  cable 
Cabochiens  (kaboshvg'),  popular  faction  in  Pans  m 
the  early  15th  cent  Composed  largely  of  small 
tradespeople  and  members  of  the  butchers'  and 
skinners'  guilds,  it  was  named  after  one  of  the 
leaders,  Simon  Lecoustellier,  called  Caboche,  a 
skinner  Chafing  at  the  ruinous  and  corrupt  fiscal 
practices  of  the  government  and  the  extravagance 
of  the  court,  they  espoused  the  cause  of  JOHN  THH 
FEARLESS  of  Burgundy  in  the  civil  war  (1411-13) 
between  ARMAGNACB  AND  BUKOUNDIANS  In  1413 
thev  got  out  of  control,  seized  the  government  01 
Paris,  and  promulgated  the  so-called  ordonnance 
cabochienne,  containing  radical  reforms  They  were 
soon  suppressed  by  the  victorious  Armagnacs 
Cabool  (kubool'),  city  (pop  1,069),  S  Mo ,  ESE  of 
Springfield,  in  a  farm  and  timber  area,  me  1906 
A  state  poultry  experiment  station  is  near  by 
Cabot,  George  (ka'but),  1752-1823,  American  mer- 
chant and  politician,  b  Salem,  Mass  ,  educated  at 
Harvard  He  went  to  sea  and  became  captain  of 
one  of  the  ships  owned  by  his  brothers  John  and 
Andrew  Cabot  of  Beverlej,  who  in  1777  took  hun 
into  their  firm  Cabot  also  helped  develop  the 
family's  cotton  mills  in  Beverlev  A  Federalist,  he 
was  (1791-96)  one  of  Alexander  Hamilton's  most 
misted  followers  in  the  U  S  Senate  Made  a 
director  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  1793, 
he  became  president  of  its  Boston  branch  in  1803 
In  the  Federalist  discontent  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  rent ,  Cabot  was  a  leader  of  the  ESSEX  JUNTO 
and  presided  over  the  HARTFORD  CONVENTION 
See  biography  by  his  grandson,  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge (1877) 

Cabot,  John,  fl  1461-98,  English  explorer,  probably 
b  Genoa,  Ital\  He  became  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  Venic  o  in  1476  and  engaged  in  the  Eastern  trade 
of  that  citv  ThiH  experience,  it  is  assumed,  was 
the  stimulus  of  his  later  exploi  ations  Like  Colum- 
bus (though  there  is  no  ev  idence  either  influenced 
the  other),  he  apparently  believed  the  riches  of  the 
Far  East  might  be  more  easily  reached  by  sailing 
west  He  went  to  England,  probablv  in  the  1480s, 
and  resided  chiefly  at  Bristol,  a  port  then  promis- 
ing as  a  base  for  discovery  Under  a  patent 
granted  b>  Henrv  VII  (March  5,  1496),  Cabot 
sailed  from  Bristol  in  1497  and  discovered  the 
North  American  coast  at  a  point  usually  thought 
to  be  Cape  Breton  Island  In  1498  he  again  sailed 
for  America  to  explore  the  coast  The  fate  of  the 
expedition  is  unknown,  though  there  is  presump- 
tive evidence  it  reached  America  and  some  of  its 
members  returned  The  English  claims  in  North 
America  were  based  on  his  discover>  His  son  was 
Sebastian  Cabot  Seo  H  Harnsse,  John  Cabot,  the 
Discoveier  of  North- America,  and  Sebastian,  His 
Son  (1896),  G  P  Wmship,  Cabot  Bibliography 
(1900),  H  P  Biggar,  The  Precursors  of  Jacques 
Cartier  (1911),  J  A  Williamson,  The  Voyages  of 
the  Cabots  (1929) 

Cabot,  Richard  Clarke,  1868-1939,  American  physi- 
cian and  educator,  b  Brookhne,  Mass  ,  M  D  Har- 
vard, 1892  He  was  associated  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  (1898-1921)  and  with 
Harvard,  where  he  taught  in  the  medical  school 
(1899-1933)  and  was  professor  of  social  ethics 
(1920-34)  His  works  include  Physical  Dwgnosi* 
(with  F  D  Adams,  1901,  13th  od  ,  1942),  Social 
Service  and  the  Art  of  Healing  (1909),  Differential 
Diagnosis  (2  vols  ,  1911-15),  Social  Work  (1919). 
Adventures  on  the  Borderlands  of  Ethics  (1926),  and 
Christianity  and  Sex  (1937) 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  b  1483-86?,  d  1557?,  explorer  in 
Spanish  service,  son  of  John  Cabot  It  is  unknown 
whether  or  not  he  accompanied  his  father  on  the 
1497  or  the  1498  voyage  For  several  centuries 
Sebastian  was  given  the  credit  for  his  father's 
achievements,  but  19th-century  scholars,  finding 
discrepancies  in  the  Sebastian  stories,  branded  him 
an  impostor  and  usurper  and  applied  his  accounts 
to  the  1 498  voyage  of  John  Cabot  Rec  ent  research 
mdic  ates  that  the  Sebastian  narratives  relate  to  a 
later  voyage  made  by  him,  probablv  in  1508-9,  m 
search  of  the  Northwest  Passage  He  may  have 
reached  Hudson  Bay.  In  1512  he  entered  the 
Spanish  service  and  in  1518  was  appointed  chief 
pilot  After  the  return  of  Magellan's  ship  Victoria, 
he  sailed  (1626)  from  Sanlncar  de  Barrameda  with 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  loading  spices  in  the  Mo- 
luccas, but  probablv  bearing  secret  instructions 
from  Emperor  Charles  V  to  explore  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  country  He  spent  several  years  along  the 
Plata  and  Parana  rivers,  but  the  hostility  of  the 
Indians  and  the  scarcity  of  food  forced  him  to 
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CABRAL 

leave  the  country  He  returned  to  Spain  in  15:50, 
distrusted  and  discredited  He  earned  on  his  duties 
as  chief  pilot,  however,  until  1548,  when  he  re- 
entered  the  English  service  In  1553  he  became 
governor  of  a  joint-stock  company ,  later  known  as 
the  MUSCOVY  COMPVNY,  which  was  organized  to 
seek  a  Northeast  Passage  and  open  trade  with 
India  Under  his  instnx  tions  an  expedition  under 
Stephen  Borough  sailed  the  same  v  ear  and  reached 
the  White  Sea  A  commercial  treaty  was  negoti- 
ated with  Russia  This,  breaking  the  Hanseatie 
League's  monopoly ,  was  a  substantial  ac  hicvement 
See  H.  Harnsse,  John  Cabot,  the  Discoverer  of 
North- America,  and  Sebastian,  His  Son  (1896),  G 
P  Winship,  Cabot  Ihbliographu  (1900),  J  T  Me- 
dina, El  venenatio  brbastian  Caboto  (1908);  J.  A. 
Williamson,  The  Voyage*  of  the  Cabots  (1929) 
Cabral,  Pedro  Alvares  (pa'dro  iil'vurfeh  kabral'), 
c  1460-1526',  Portuguese  navigator  A  friend  of 
Vasco  da  Gama,  he  was  sent  out  b>  Manuel  I  as 
head  of  a  fleet  destined  for  India  in  1600  Bartholo- 
mew Diaz  was  one  of  his  officers  Cabral  went  far 
west  of  his  course  and  reac  hod  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
which  he  claimed  for  Portugal  Proceeding  on- 
ward, he  reached  Madagascar  and  Mozambique 
At  Calicut,  ho  got  into  great  trouble  over  estab- 
lishing a  post  for  trade  and  for  converting  the 
Mohammedans  and  ended  by  arousing  all  the 
natives  against  him  He  bombarded  the  city  and 
had  to  leave  to  get  his  Fast  Indian  cargo  else- 
where The  ships  came  bac  k  to  Portugal  with  rich 
c  argoes,  but  his  methods  of  diplomat  y  were  severe- 
ly criticized  The  old  stor>  was  that  Cabral  dis- 
covered Brazil  because  he  had  been  driven  off  his 
c  nurse  to  avoid  storms  Tins  has  been  muc  h  ques- 
tioned in  rocont  days,  and  it  has  been  urged  that 
oven  before  the  Spanish  Vic  ente  Yaftez  Pinzon  saw 
the  Brazilian  coast  Portuguese  navigators  had 
been  there  and  that  Portugal,  wishing  to  obtain  tho 
hind,  had  managed  to  secure  a  revision  of  the  pope's 
original  demarcation  of  the  world  into  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  cones  of  exploration  Certainly  tho 
Treaty  of  Tordesillas  (1594)  ciid  adjust  the  former 
line  and  put  Brazil  in  the  Portuguese  zone,  but  tho 
truth  of  the  matter  is  still  being  argued 
Cabrera,  Manuel  Estrada*  see  EHTR\DA  CUIKFRA 
Cabrera,  Ram6n  (ramon'  k!»br&'ra),  18 10 '-77,  Span- 
ish Carlist  general,  count  of  Morolla  He  was  noted 
for  valor  and  for  his  extreme  cruelty  in  the  war 
against  the  royalists  Refusing  to  accept  the  Car- 
list  defeat  in  1839,  he  continued  the  war  in 
Valencia  and  Catalonia  until  driven  into  Franco 
in  1840  After  a  brief  reappearance  as  Carli&t 
leader  in  Catalonia  in  1847,  he  returned  to  France 
and  then  went  to  England.  In  1875  he  recognized 
Alfonso  XII  as  king 

Cabrillo,  Juan  Rodriguez  (hwan  rodhre'gath  kabre'- 
Ivo),  Port  Joao  Rodrigurs  Cabrillo,  d  154.J,  Span- 
ish conquistador  and  discoverer  of  California,  b 
Portugal  In  1520  he  landed  in  Moxic  o  with  Pan- 
filo  de  Narvaez  and  joined  in  the  conquests  of 
Mexico  and  Guatemala  Accompanying  Pedro  do 
ALVARADO  up  tho  west  coast  of  Mexico,  ho  as- 
sumed command  of  the  expedition  and  c  ontmuod 
the  voyage  after  \lv arado's  death  He  discovered 
San  Diego  Bay  (Sept  28,  1542),  landing  at  Point 
Loma  Head,  now  in  Cabrillo  National  Monument 
fie  then  sailed  on  to  Northwest  Cape  beyond  San 
Francisco  Bay,  whu  h  he  did  not  find  Returning  to 
winter  on  San  Miguel  Island  off  the  Santa  Barbara 
coast,  he  died  Jan  3,154.i,  probably  from  an  infec- 
tion contrac  ted  aftor  breaking  an  arm  throe  weeks 
earlier 
Cabnllo  National  Monument  see  NATIONAL  PARKS 

AND  MONUMENTS  (tablo) 

Cabnm,  Saint  Prances  Xavter  (za'vyur  kubro'ne), 
1850-1917,  American  nun,  founder  of  the  Mission- 
ary Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  b  near 
Lodi,  Italy  In  Ital>  she  founded  her  order,  an 
association  for  charitable  and  religious  work  among 
the  very  poor  She  came  to  America  in  1889  and 
lived  mainlv  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  directing 
the  establishment  of  hospitals,  orphanages,  nurser- 
ies, and  schools  in  the  United  States  and  in  Latin 
America.  Her  saiu  tity,  highly  regarded  in  her  life- 
time, became  famous  after  her  death  She  was 
beatified  by  Pope  Pius  XI  m  1938  and  canonized  m 
1946  by  Pius  XII.  Mother  Cabrmi  was  the  first 
U  8.  citizen  to  be  c  anomzed  Her  prim  inal  shnnc 
is  the  Mother  Cabnni  High  School,  New  York 
city,  where  she  is  buried  1*  east  Dec  22 

Cabul  (ka'bul),  town,  NW  Palestine,  SE  of  Acre 
Joshua  19  27,  1  Kings  9  13. 

ca'  canny:  see  SABOT\C,K 

cacao  (kuk&'o),  tropical  tree  (Thcobroma  cacao),  mod- 
crate  in  size,  with  laige  undivided  leaves  and  pink- 
ish-yellow flowers  It  boars  directly  from  the  axes 
of  old  loaf  soars  on  trunk  and  larger  branches  a  cu- 
cumber-shaped fruit  or  pod  with  a  thick,  ndgod 
rind  This  pod  encloses  fi\  e  rows  of  almond-shaped 
seeds  or  "beans"  embedded  in  a  light-colored 
sweetish  pulp  These  are  the  cocoa  beans  of  com- 
merce The  tree  is  native  to  the  tropical  parts  of 
America,  where  it  is  extensively  cultivated ,  cocoa 
beans  were  articles  of  commerce  among  pre-Colum- 
bian Indians  It  has  l^een  introduced  into  some 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  When  undei  cultivation, 
the  trees  are  kept  at  a  height  of  15  to  20  ft  They 


begin  to  bear  in  4  or  5  years,  attain  full  vigor  in  12 

years,  and  yield  two  crops  a  year.  Two  pounds  of  , ,. 

cocoa  per  tree  per  annum  is  estimated  to  be  an  Cadalso  Vftzquez,  Jos*  de  (hOsfl/  da  kadhal'so  vath'- 

averagecrop    Methods  of  preparing  the  cacao  fruit  •-••v    --'-  ~~  •         •        •  A      * 


Native  Cacti  (1931),  8.  E   Haselton,  Cacti  for  (he 
Amateur  (1938). 
Cadalto  Vazquez,  J  -----  v  -------  _  ......  ---------  ------ 

kath),  1741-82,  Spanish  poet,  critic,  and  satirist 
At  the  death  of  his  beloved,  the  actress  Maria  Igna- 
cia  Ibaflez,  his  despair  drove  him  to  try  to  disinter 
her  body.  He  is  considered  a  precursor  of  the  Span- 
ish romantic  movement  for  his  book  of  poems. 
Norhea  lugubre*  (1798),  adapted  from  Edward 
Young's  Night  Thoughts  He  is  best  known,  how- 
ever, for  his  prose  works,  Los  eruditos  a  la  vwlcta 
(1772),  a  satire  on  pedantry,  and  Cartas  marrnecas 
{Moroccan  letters!  (1793),  an  analysis  of  Spanish 
chology  He  died  in  the  battle  of  Gibraltar 


for  market  vary  somewhat  in  different  localities, 
but  the  essential  stages  are  alike.  The  pods  are  cut 
from  the  trees  with  knives  mounted  on  bamboo 
poles,  cut  open,  and  the  seeds  removed.  Tho  seeds 
are  fermented  to  eliminate  their  bitter,  astimgcnt 
quality  They  are  then  carefully  di led  on  a  brick  or 
cement  floor  or,  in  the  more  primitive  factories,  on 
coconut  fiber  or  wooden  platfoims  Tho  seeds  aro 
screened,  roasted,  and  skinned,  and  the  clean  ker- 
nels are  known  as  coc  oa  nibs  The  shells  may  be  in-  .  ,„.  .___  ... 

fused  like  tea  for  a  beverage  and  are  sold  for  that    Cadamosto  or  Cada   Mosto,   Luigi   da   (Iwf'jf  da 


purpose  and  to  flavor  cattle  food  The  nibs  are 
manufactuied  into  vaiious  products  As  they  are 
over  50  percent  fat,  much  of  this  may  be  removed 
by  pressure  and  sold  as  c  ocoa  butter,  a  pale  yellow 
solid  fat,  in  demand  for  fine  soap  and  cosmetics  and 
m  medicine  for  emollients  and  jsuppohi  tones  The 
residue  of  the  nib,  giound  and  boxed,  is  known  as 
coc  oa  and  is  made,  with  milk  or  water,  into  a  bever- 
age CHOCOKATK  is  a  produc  t  in  bar  form  with  the 
cocoa  butter  retained  Cacao  is  exported  mainly 
fiom  Bi  itish  West  Africa,  South  and  Cential  Amer- 
ica, and  the  West  Indies,  and  the  greatest  markets 
arc  lit  Ntnv  York,  Hamburg,  London,  and  Liver- 
pool Cacao  products  have  a  high  food  value  be- 
cause of  the  large  propoi  tion  of  fat,  carbohydrates, 
and  piotein 


psych 


, 

kadamo'sto),  1432*-  1480?,  Venetian  navigator  in 
the  servu  e  of  Prince  Henry  tho  Navigator  of  Portu- 
gal He  seems  to  have  entered  Portuguese  servic  o 
in  1454,  and  he  left  a  record  of  a  voyage  in  1465 
whu  h  is  valuable  for  tho  information  it  gives  con- 
cerning Portuguese  activity  in  the  Canary  Islands 
He  and  the  Genoese,  Antonio  de  Nola,  also  in 
Prince  Henrv  'a  service,  went  down  tho  \frican 
coast  to  tho  Gambia  river  In  1456  or  1457  Cada- 
mosto  reached  tho  Cape  Verde  Islands,  but  tho 
question  of  discovery  of  the  islands  is  not  settled 
Thev  rnaj  have  been  sighted  bj  the  Portuguese 
years  before,  thev  may  have  been  discovered  just  a 
vcar  before,  thev  may  have  been  first  visited  by 
Cadamosto  His  name  also  appears  as  Alvise  da 
Cadamosto 


Caccim,  Giulio  Qou'lyo  kat-chc'm),  c  1558-c  1618,    Cadbury,  Dame  Elizabeth  Mary  (Taylor),  1868- 


Italian  composer  and  singer  Ho  and  PERI  were 
the  composers  of  Dafne  (o  1597),  the  first  actual 
opera  on  record  He  also  composed  a  setting  of 
Ottavio  Rinucum's  Enndice  (1600),  the  earliest 
opera  of  which  the  music  is  extant  Nuore  musirhc 
(1601),  a  collection  of  his  madrigals  and  arias, 
contains  the  earliest  extant  examples  of  monodic 
style 

Gaceres,  Andre's  Avehno  ('indrfis'  avalc'no  ku Vi- 
rus), 18ib'-l923,  president  of  Peru  (1886-90, 
1894)  He  was  a  commander  in  the  war  with  Chile 
(see  PACIFIC,  WAR  OF  THI-  )  and  c  ontmued  to  wage 
guerrilla  warfare  long  after  Peru  had  boon  con- 
quered Bitterly  opposed  to  the  i>eace  made  b>  tho 
government  of  Manuel  IGFFHIAH,  Caceres  at- 
tempted to  seize  control  in  1884,  but  failed  Gather- 
ing more  troops,  he  entered  Lima  in  1885  and  forced 
Iglosias  to  hold  an  election  (Yueros  was  chosen 
president  His  administration  was  a  time  of  ruin 
and  reconstruction  In  1894  his  party  forcocl  con- 
gress to  elect  him  president,  but  Nicolas  de  Pi£- 
ROI  A.  soon  overthrew  tho  now  government  CaVeres 
later  held  important  diplomatic  posts 

Caceres  (ka'tharfus),  c  it>  (27,46  J),  capital  of  Cace- 
res prov  .  W  Spam,  in  Estremadura  It  manufac- 
tures cork  and  leather  goods  Tho  mediev  al  town, 
atop  a  hill,  has  walls,  gates,  and  towers  of  Roman 


1935,  English  social  worker  and  philanthropist, 
studied  in  France  and  Germany,  wife  of  George 
Cadbury  Becoming  interested  m  social  service, 
especially  education,  housing,  and  peace,  she  was 
active  m  many  organizations  working  for  improve- 
ment in  these  fields  She  served  on  the  Birmingham 
Education  Committee  after  1911,  was  a  member  of 
the  International  Counc  il  of  Women,  a  president  of 
the  National  Union  of  Women  Workers,  citv  coun- 
cilor of  Birmingham  (1919  24),  president  (1925)  of 
the  National  Counc  il  of  E\  angelic  al  I1  roe  ( 'hurc  hes, 
and  a  justice  of  the  peace  (1926)  In  1918  she  was 
awarded  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire  and  in 
1934  was  made  Dame  Commander  of  the  Order  in 
recognition  of  her  services  as  a  soc  ml  worker 
Cadbury,  George,  18i9-l()22,  English  manufacturer 
and  social  reformer  In  1861  Cadbury  and  his 
brother  Richard  assumed  control  of  their  father's 
Birmingham  cocoa  fac  torv  Interested  m  housing 
problems,  Cadbury  moved  the  plant  in  1879  (o 
Bournville,  where  he  laid  out  a  garden  village  Tho 
successful  venture  influenced  European  mode*! 
housing  and  town-planning  projects  Agitation 
for  national  old-age  pensions  and  insurance  was 
financed  bv  Cadbury,  who  also  attcmipted  to  rid 
industry  of  sweated  labor  See  biography  Y 
Gardiner  (192  J) 


and   \rabic  origin,  a  Gothic  churrh,  and  several    Caddo  (kil'do),  North  American  Indian  tribe,  one  of 

number  speaking  Caddoan  languages    The  tribe 


16th-century  palaces  The  now  town  lies  t>elow 
Limestone  is  mined  in  the  vicinity  and  is  shipped 
from  Caceres 

Cache  (kash),  river,  2H  mi  long,  rising  in  the  hills 
of  SE  Missouri  and  flow  ing  SE  into  E  central  Ar- 
kansas, w  here  it  joins  tho  W  rate  River  at  Clarendon 

Cache  Bay,  town  (pop  1,004),  S  Ont  .  on  Lake 
Nipisaing  and  W  of  North  Bay  It  is  a  lumbering 
and  fishing  center 

Cachm,  Marcel  (mars?!'  kashf'),  1869-,  French 
Communist  leader  Long  the  leader  of  the  Com- 
munist party  in  the  c  hamber  of  deputies  and  editor 
of  the  Communist  daily  Humamtf,  he  was  elec  ted  a 
senator  in  19.-J5  and  after  1944  resumed  active 
politics  His  opposition  to  Irene h  participation  ui 
the  Second  World  War  created  a  stir 


gave  its  name  not  onlj  to  the  linguistic  stock  but 
also  to  tho  Caddo  confodcrac  >  ,  a  loose  federation  of 
trilx»s  occupying  lands  from  the  Red  River  valley 
in  Louisiana  to  the  Brazos  valley  in  Texas  and  N 
into  Arkansas  and  Kansas  The  Wichita,  tho 
Caddo  themselves,  and  the  Waco  weio  the  best- 
known  members  Some  of  the  others  were  the  Ana- 
darko,  the  Nacogdoches,  and  the  Na<  hitochos  Tho 
culture  of  the  various  tribes  was  similar  They 
were  generally  sedentary  ,  hv  ing  in  v  illagos  of  coni- 
cal huts,  though  thoj  were  also  raisers  of  horses 
Thev  practiced  tatoomg  and  nose  piorc  ing  and  had 
distinctive  feather  mantles  for  ritual  They  were 
bound  together  by  religious  rather  than  political 
ties 


cactus,  any  plant  of  tho  family  Cactaceae,  a  largo    Caddoan    (ka'doun),    linguistic    family    of    North 


group  of  succulents  found  almost  entirely  in  the 
Now  World  A  oac  tus  plant  is  conspicuous  for  its 
fleshy  green  stem,  which  performs  the  functions  of 
leaves  (commonly  insignificant  or  absent),  and  for 
the  spines  (not  always  present)  of  various  colors, 


American  Indians  (see  LANGUAGE,  table)  It  in- 
cluded the  Ankara  in  the  north,  the  Pawnee  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  the  Wichita,  the  Cad- 
do, and  manj  others  in  the  south  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  family  is  related  to  tho  Irocjuoian 
See  also  HOKAN 


shapes,  and  arrangements    Cactus  flowers  are  no-     See  al      

tablv  delicate  m  appearance  though  usually  large    Cade,  Jack,  d   1450,  English  rebel    Of  his  life  very 


ind  showy,  they  are  commonly  vellow,  white,  or 
shades  of  red  Fruits  of  cacti,  often  colorful,  arc 
frequently  edible,  as  are  the  stems  (see  PRU  KLY 
PEAR)  Cacti  are  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute 


little  is  known.  He  may  have  boon  of  Irish  birth, 
he  himself  claimed  the  name  of  John  Mortimer  and 
cousmship  to  Richard,  duko  of  York  In  1450  ho 

-_ appeared  as  the  leader  of  a  well-organized  uprising 

for  wood,  as  stock  feed,  and  for  hedges  The  plants  in  the  south  of  England,  principally  in  Kent,  known 
vary  from  small  round  globes  to  epiphytes,  vines,  usually  as  Jack  Cade's  Rebellion  Tho  protests 
and  large  treelike  forms  The  reduced  leaf  surface  were  mainly  political,  not  social,  although  tho 
and  the  enlargoci  fleshy  stem,  which  is  well  fitted  to  Statute  of  Laborers  was  among  the  grievances 
store  water  and  to  retain  it,  make  the  plant  pecul-  Others  were  the  loss  of  royal  lands  in  France,  the 
larly  adapted  to  regions  of  high  temperature  and  extravagance  of  the  court,  tho  corruption  of  fa- 
long  dry  periods.  Cacti  are  not  restricted  to  desert  vontes,  and  the  breakdown  of  the  administration 
regions,  however,  for  m  America  they  range  from  of  justice  Tho  rebels  defeated  the  roy  al  army  at 
the  tropics  into  Canada.  A  cactus  plant  appears  on  Sovonoaks,  entered  London,  executed  the  ex-nun- 
the  coat  of  arms  of  Mexico,  and  tho  giant  cactus  or  ister  accused  of  responsibility  for  tho  losses  m 
saguaro  blossom  is  the  state  flower  of  Arizona  In  Franco,  and  sacked  several  houses  The  govern- 
horticulture  cacti  are  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  ment  then  offered  pardon  to  Cade's  men  and  so 
and  grafts  Grafting  is  used  also  for  produc  ing  nov-  dispersed  thorn  Cade  himself  was  captured  and 
elty  forms  Some  of  the  better-known  cacti  include  executed  See  George  Knehn,  The  English  Upri*- 
the  prickly  pear,  NIGHT-BLOOMING  CEREUS,  Christ-  ing  in  1460  (1892) 

mas  cactus  (a  popular  house  plant),  cholla  (used  in  cadence,  m  music,  tho  close  of  a  phrase,  section,  or 

making  souvenirs),  PEYOTB,  and  nopal  (formerly  composition.  In  tho  14th  and  15th  cent  a  cadence 

cultivated  as  a  host  for  tho  cochineal)    The  Cactus  consisted  of  a  melodic  formula,  of  which  there  were 

and  Succulent  Society  of  America  promotes  the  several  types.  With  the  development  of  harmony, 

cultivation  of  the  plants    See  E  B.  Higgins,  Our  tho  cadence  became  a  chord  formula.    Final  ca- 


Crow  reference*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 
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denees,  those  ending  with  the  tonic  chord,  are  called  the  official  radio  minister  of  the  Federal  Counc  il  of  poet  and  first  English  poet  whose  name  is  known 

authentic  if  the  dominant  chord  precedes  the  tonic  Churches  of  Christ  in  Amenc  a.   The  broadcasting  lie  was  a  herdsman  and  bee  ame  a  lay  brother  in  the 

Cadences  which  give  a  feeling  of  suspension  rather  of  his  sermons  and  addresses  made  him  nationally  abbey  of  Whitby  Bede  m  hi*  Ecclesiastical  History 

than  finality  are  called  deceptive  if  the  dominant  known    He  wrote  a  number  of  books  on  religious  tells  how  Cadmon  composed  his  first  work,  a  brief 

leads  to  some  chord  other  than  tho  expected  tonic,  subjects  *           "                           "                        "    ' 


— . hymn,  by  divine  inspiration,  he  gives  a  Latin  ver- 

tho  progression  of  the  tonic    cadmium  (kad'meum)  {from  cailmia,  a  Latin  name      sion  of  this  poem  and  dew  nbes  others  composed  by 
"•••     •'•"•"•        -          •    ntne    with  which  cadmium  is  found   as-     Ctedmon     Nothing  further  is  known  of  the  poet 


the  semicadence 

chord  to  the  dominant     See  Alfredo  Casclla,  The     for  calam 


Evolution  of  Music  throughout  the  History  of  the     sociatedj,  metallic  element  (symbol  -Cd,  forphvs-  In  1655  Franciscus  Jumus,  a  Dutch  scholar,  pub- 

Prrfect  Cadence  (1924)  leal  constants,  see  KLFMFNT,  table)     White,  lus-  hshed  the  text  of  Old  English  poems  which  agreed 

Cider  Idris  (ka'dur  I'dils)  [chair  of  Idns],  mountain     trous,   very  malleable,   and  ductile,    in   physical  with  Bede's  description  and  whic  h  Jumus  believed 

ridge,  2,927  ft   high  and  c  7  rai   long,  Merioneth-     properties  it  is  somewhat  like  tin  but  is  battler,  m  to  be  bv  Cjedmon     These  are  the  poems  "Genesis," 

~        "  chemical  prc>i>ertiefi  it  resembles  zinc     When  ig-  "Exodus,"   "Daniel,"   and   "Christ  and   Satan" 

rated,  it  burns  in  the  air,  forming  the  oxide.    It  is  Linguistic    evidence  proves  that  they  are  not  of 

grouped  with  magnesium,  calcium,  zmc,  barium,  "'    *         '  

mercury,  and  radium  in  the  periodic  Astern     It 


shire,  Wales,  near  Dolgelley 
cadi :  see  KADI 

Cadillac,  Antoine  de  la  Mothe  (ka'dllak,  Fr  fitwan' 
dulamot'  kadeySk'),  c    1658-1730,  French  colo- 
nial governor  in  North  America,  founder  of  DrrnoiT      forms  a  brownish  oxide,  a  hydn 
Of  the  minor  Gascon  nobility,  he  came  to  America     chloride,  and  a  sulphide,  the  last  is  used  as  a  pig- 


forms  a  brownish  oxide,  a  hydroxide,  a  c  arbonate,  a 
.  .  „  .         .  c  hlonde,  and  a  sulphide 

in  1583  to  seek  his  fortune  and  lived  for  a  time  at      merit  (cadmium  yellow) 


Common's  region  and  that  they  are  of  later  date, 
but  thev  are  believed  to  have  some  connection  with 
his  work,  at  least  to  have  been  in  part  inspired  by 

W 


Port  Royal  (now  Annapolis  Rojal,  N  H)  and  then      ployed  in  making  cortai     ,  _ 

on  a  grant  of  land  in  present  IVlame  He  became  a     point,  as  Wood's  metal     Cadmium  does  not 


, 
,  ______  ......  _____  ......  ,..„       it    See  translation  of  theCicdnum  poems  by  C 

The  element  itself  is  cm-      Kennedy  (1910),  7Vu  Jumus  Manuscript  (ed    bv 
nn  nllo\s  of  low  melting     G    P   tfrapp,  19J1),  E   V    K   Dobbie,  Ccedmon's 

"    '  '  Hymn  and  Hedt's  Dfath  Song  (1937) 


favorite  of  the  governor  of  New  Frame,  Frontenac,  free  in  nature,  but  in  compounds,  sueh  as  «reen-  Caehan  Hill •  see  Rome  before  A  ugustus  under  HOME 
and  in  1094  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  frontier  ockito  (a  rare  sulphide  of  cadmium),  and  m  zinc  Caelius  (Marcus  Caelms  Rufus)  (se'leus),  82  B  C  - 
post  at  MACKINAC  In  1699  Cadillac  went  to  ores  in  tho  form  of  a  carbonate  or  a  sulphide  It  is  48  B  C  ,  Roman  politician  He  was  an  intimate 


friend  of  CICERO,  m  whose  collected  corresponded 
many  of  Caehus'  letters  arc  preserved  In  56  B  C 
Caelius*  mistress,  Clodia,  sister  of  CLODIUS,  ac- 
cused him  of  attempting  to  murder  her  He  was 
acquitted  by  Cicero's  defense  m  one  of  the  better- 
Cadmus,  m  Greek  legend,  son  of  Agonor  and  founder  known  orations,  Pro  Cailw  In  the  c  ivil  war  Cao- 
of  Thebes,  honored  also  as  tho  inventor  of  the  1ms  sided  with  Julius  CAI-HVH,  who  made  him  pere- 


poi  __.    _ „. 

Franco  to  push  plans  for  a  post  on  the  Detroit  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  extraction  of  zinc 

rivor,  which  ho  felt  would  offer  a  better  strategic  from  its  ores     The  cadmium  is  distilled  off  first, 

position  against  tho  English  than  Mackmac     Re-  since  it  is  more  volatile    The  element  was  chcHov- 

ceivmg  a  grant  of  land,  trade  privileges,  and  com-  ered  in  1817,  Fnednch  Strornever  was  the  pnnci- 

mand  of  tho  now  post,  ho  set  out  with  a  band  of  pal  pioneer  student  of  cadmium 

colonists     Detroit  was  founded  in  1701     Cadillac  Cadm  ~      •  • 

attracted  manv  of  tho  Western  Indian  tribes  to  set-  of  T._ „_  _ „ ^.,.« „  ....„„„„,,,»,.,*., *— 

tie  near  the  now  c  olony    In  1711  he  was  appointed  alphabet     Misfortune  followed  his  family  because      grme  praetor  m  48  B  C     Later  that  year,  diasat is- 

to  the  gov  ernorship  of  tho  vast  territory  of  Louisi-  he  killed  a  dragon  sacied  to  ARKS    Cadmus  sowed      fied   with   Caesar's   moderate   measures   to  clear 

ana     He  reac  hod  his  new  post  in  1713  to  lK»gin  an  the  dragon's  teeth,  and  from  these  sprang  the  wai-      debts,  MILO  and  Caeliun  made  a  HUH  idal  attempt  at 

administration  that  was  remarkable  only   for  tho  ring  men  who  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Thcbans       revolt  in  S  Italy     Caelius  was  apparently  a  close 

frequency  and  fierceness  of  internal  quarrels     He  Ho  was  tho  father  by  HARMONIC  of  Polydorus,      friend  of  CATULLUS,  who  was  an  earlier  lover  of 

was  recalled  in   1710  and  spent  IUH  last  years  in  SRMBMC,  Agave,  INO,  and  AuroNofi  Clodia 

Gasconj     See  biography  by  Agnes  C  Laut  (1931)  Cadogan,  William  Cadogan,  1st  Earl  (kudu'gun),    Caen  (ka),  town  (pop  47,835),  capital  of  Calvados 

Cadillac  (kiVdllak),  lesort  city  (pop  9,865),  co  seat  1075  1720,  Bntish  general  and  diplomat,  remem-      dept  ,  N  France,  m  Normandy,  on  the  Orne    It  is 

of  Wexforcl  co..  N  Mich  ,  SE  of  Traverse  Citv  and  beied  c  lneflv  as  the  faithful  friend  and  brilliant  sub-      the  commerc  ml  center  of  the  rich  CALVADOS  region 

on  Lake  Cadillac,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  c  1871,  orclmate  of  the  duke  of  M  YHLBOHOUOH     The  able      and  has  a  large  textile  industry    (especially  lace- 


as  a  village  1875,  as  a  city  1877     AL  trading  post 
was  established  hero  by  Antoine  do  la  Mothe  T'a- 


ider    of    the    dragoons    called    Cadogan's 
Horse,  he  took  distinguished  part  in  the  many  vic- 


ihllac    Varied  products  of  the  city  include  rubber     tones  of  Maryborough  in  the  War  of  the  SPANISH 


goods  and  heating  equipment      Cadillac  is  head- 
quarters of  tho  Mamstoe  and  Huron  national  forests 


His  earlv  political  career  was  also 
hinged  to  that  of  Marl  borough,  and  he  fell  yvhen  the 


There  are  Indian  mounds  near  bj     To  tho  west  is  a      duke  fell  in  1711     In  exile  in  the  Nethei lands  he 


winter  sports  area 
Cadiz  (ka'dfz,  kudfz'.  Span  ka'doth),  eit\  (pop 
87,030),  c  apital  of  Cadiz  prov  ,  S\\  Spain,  in  Anda- 
lusia, on  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  Picturesquely  situated 
on  a  promontory  (joined  to  the  Isla  de  Leon,  ju*t 
off  the  mainland),  it  is  a  fortress,  a  naval  base,  and 
the  mam  Atlantic  port  of  S  Spain,  exporting  wine, 
olive  oil,  fruit,  fish,  and  minerals  The  Phoenicians 
founded  (c  1 100  B  C  )  here  the  port  of  Gaclu  whic  h 
became  a  market  for  the  tin  of  the  CasMtendes  and 
the  silver  of  Tarshish  It  was  taken  (•  500  B  C  ) 
the  Carthaginians  and  pai 
B  C  to  the  Romans,  who  c 

ished  until  the  fall  of  Rome,  hut  suffered  from  the 
barbarian  invasions  and  declined  further  under  the 
Moots  After  its  conquest  (1262)  1>>  Alfonso  X  of 
Castile,  its  fortifications  wore  rebuilt  The  dis- 


making)  Its  importance  elates  from  the  tune  when 
William  I  of  England  (\Villiam  the  Conqueror) 
made  it  a  favorite  residence  Tho  town,  an  archi- 
tectural gem,  was  largely  destroyed  in  the  fighting 
which  raged  around  it  (June- July ,  1944)  during  the 
NOHMANDY  c \MPATCtX  of  the  Second  World  Wai 


conducted  dealings  with  Hanover  for  the  English      The  Abbave  aux  Hommcs  (me 


Whigs,  and  after  George  I  ascended  (1714)  tho 
British  throne,  he  won  new  commands  and  honors 
He  helped  to  suppress  tho  JNCOMITKB  in  1715,  was 
c  routed  earl  in  1718,  and  was  made  commander  m 
chief  of  the  army  after  Marlborough's  death  m 
1722  He  also  had  high  diplomatic  duties  m  tho  re- 
settlements among  Groat  Britain,  France*,  tho 
Netherlands,  the  Holy  Koman  Empire,  and  Spain 
in  tho  years  1714-20 
Cadorna,  Luigi  (Iwo'jo  kadoi  'mi),  1850  1928,  Italian 


abbey],  burial 


, 

place  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  founded  it, 
was  preserved,  so  were  the  Abbave  aux  Dames 
[women's  abbev],  founded  bj  Queen  Matilda,  and 
tho  Church  of  St  Nicholas  All  three  are  outstand- 
ing examples  of  llth-centur>  NOUMAN  ARCHITKC- 
IURK  The  14th-centurj  Chun  h  of  St  Peter's  lost 
its  famous  spire  (255  ft  high)  The  castle  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  the  university  (founded  1432), 
and  the  town  hall  (17th  cent  )  wore  destroyed  bo- 


,  ..      Cadorna,  Luigi  (Iwe'jo  kadoi'mi),  1850  1928,  Italian  yond  repair 

:l  Hte  in  the  id  cent       field  marshal     His  father,  Raffaele  (  ardona,  was  a  Caere  (se're),  ancient  city  of  I'truna,  r  30  mi   N  of 

led  it  Gades    It  flour-      general  in  the  wars  of  the  Risorgimento  and  took  Rome    There  seems  to  have  been  a  city  there  be- 

Romo  in  1870    Luigi  Cadorna,  a  count,  had  a  bnl-  fore  the  Etruscaiib  made  it  and  r                '              ' 
hant  c  aroer  and  bo<  ame  the  head  of  the  army  gen- 
eral staff     He  reorganized  tho  Italian  army  before 


the  First  World  War,  during  which  he  was  in  fac-t 


Ag>lla  a  center  of  verv  prosper 

cenieteiies  have  been  exc  ivated,  and  the  monu- 


itf> connecting  port 
sperous  trade     The 


covory  of  America  revived  its  prosperity      In  1  *>87      commander  of  tnilitary  operations,   King  Victor 
Sir  Francis  Drake  burnt  a  Spanish  floot  in  its  har-      Emmanuel    111    being   nominally    commander    m 


Sir  hrancis  Drake  burnt  a  Spanish  floot  in  its  har-      Emmanuel    111    being   nominally    commander    m      art    objects      The    modern    town 

bor,  and  m  150C  Essex  attacked  and   partly    do-      chief    Cadorna  took  Gonzia  in  1910,  but  after  tho      Cervetn 

stroyed  tho  city     Cadiz  prospered  again  after  1718      rout  at  Caporetto  ho  was  replaced  (1917)  by  Ar-    Caerleon  (k'lrle'un),  uibnn  distnct 


, 

ental  tumuli  have  revealed  nnu  h  about  Etrus 
ivilization  and  j  iclded  vases,  potterv,  and  other 
The    modern    town    here   is   called 


(19U  pop  2,327, 

'    '         " 


whcr^itH  port  was  opened, to  traffic  with  tho  New      mando  Diaz     Ho  wrote  two  military  works  on  tho      1943  estimated  pop  3,449),  Monmouthshire,  Eng- 
land, on  tho  Usk  liver  and  NE  of  Newport     At 


:>i  leou 


cmtuns  of  the  Roman  foi- 


World,  but  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies  ruined  I'irst  World  War  and  a  biography  of  his  fathei 

it  otue  more,  and  it  never  recovered  its  former  mi-  Cadoudal,  Georges  (zhoneh'  kudondaP).  1771-1804, 

portance     During  the  siege  bv  the  French — which  Fi each  royalist  conspirator     A  commander  of  tho      tiess   Isca,    including  an 'amphitheater,   soldiers' 

C  adiz  resisted  for  two  yeais  (1810-12)  until  re-  CHOUANS,  he  was  perhaps  tho  most  capable  leader      quarters,  walls,  and  baths    Numerous  articles  hav 

lieveu  by^  Wellington — the  Cortes  assembled  hero  of  the  countorrcvolutiomsts  m  the  VfNnAi-      Ho 


, 
collected  i 


and  issued  the  famous  liberal  constitution  for  Spam      fled  to  England  in  1X01  but  returned  in  ISO?  m  a      famod   for   it: 


(March,  1812)      The  city  has  few  old  buildings       plot,  financed  bv  England,  to  drivo  Napoleon  Bona- 


a  museum     The  village  is  atao 
nection    with    the    AKTHURIAN 


D,  it  is  often  identified  with  CAMELOT 


The  13th-century  c  athodral,  originally  Gothic ,  was      parte  from  power  and  restore  tho  l-rondi  mon-    Caermarthen  or  Carmarthen  (both    kurmar'dhun) 
-•-*-'-  "---'-'  L       "--       '"  municipal  borough  (1911  pop    10,310,   1943   esti- 
mated pop   10,950),  co  seat  of  Caermarthenshiio, 
Wales,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Towy  near  its 


built  in  Renaissance  stylo     Tho  new  cathedral  archv    General  PICHKORU  participated  in  the  plot, 

ttes  from  1722     There  arc  several  museums,  the  and  Gen  Jean  Victor  MORE-ATI  at  least  knew  of  it 

rhutch  of  the  former  Capuchin  convent  contains  Insurrections  were  planned  in  Pans  and  in  tho  prov-  ,,.lira,  „„  „„„  11KI1I,  „*„*  „,  „,,«-   iuv»>  ,.oai  ,„» 

the  Marriage  of  M   (  athenne  by  Munllo,  who  was  mces,  but  the  conspiracy  was  uncovered  in  time  mouth  on  Carmarthen  Bav,  one  of  the  largest  of 

nt  work  on  this  painting  when  he  fell  from  a  scaf-  by  FOUCH^    Cadoudal  was  executed,  and  tho  dui  the  Bristol  Channel  bajs      It  is  the  site  of  the 

"M  *"  1"°  '1""*1'  d'ENOHiEN,  unjustifiably  linked  with  tho  plot,  was  Roman  town  Mandunum    The  old  castle  was  the 


fold  to  his  death  „, „.,.,  ....„,,.  ,,,% 

Cadiz      1   (ka'dlz)   City  (pop    1,228),  co    scat  of  kidnaped  and  summarily  shot    The^,,^.,,-,.y  „„ 

Tngg  co  ,  S  Ky  ,  W  of  Hopkmsvillo  near  the  Cum-  exaggerated  in  report  and  was  used  as  a  pietext  for 

berlund  rivor     It  is  a  trade  and  shipping  center  for  making  the  Consulate  into  Napoleon's  empire 

a  tobacco,  grain,  livestock,  and  timber  area     Noar  caducous  (kudu'seus),  wing-topped  staff,  with 


headquarters  of  Welsh  chieftains  and  was  because 
of  its  key  position  the  objec  t  of  sev  eral  sieges  Tho 
parish  church  of  St  Peter  is  noteworthy  Caor- 
nmrthen  is  a  cattle  market  and  dairy  center,  with 
flour  nulls  and  farm-machinery  works 


by  are  the  Brelsford  (ay  es  and  a  national  wildlife  snakes  winding  about  it,  carried  by  HEHM»H,  giv 

refuge    1  (kad'Ii,  ka'cttz)  Village  (pop  2,808),  co  ,  to  him  (according  to  one  legend)  bv  Apollo     Tho  Caermarthenshire    or    Carmarthenshire,    munii.m- 

seat  of  Harrison  f o  ,  L  Ohio  SVv  of  htoubonvillo.  symbol  of  two  intertwined  snakes  appeared  curly  comity  (920  sq   mi  ,  1931  pop   179,100,  1948  esti- 

laicl  out  1803-4,  me    1818     It  is  the  trading  and  m  Babvloma  and  Is  related  to  other  serpent  sym-  mated  pop    170,200),  S  Wales    The  county  town 

™^^Vf^!*rA'LSKSftf!5; W.of  f?rtil,t>,  of  sun-gods,  of  wisdom,  and  of  is  Caermarthen,  site  of  the  Roman  town  and  road 


dman,  Charles  W«k«fleld,  1881-1940,  American      healing    This  staff  of  Hermes  was  carried  hv  Greek 


,  ,  „    

composer,    b     Johnstown,    Pa      Although    ho    is     heralds  and  ambassadors  and  becai 
known  to  the  public  puncipally  for  two  son '    '   " 


Roman 


entei  of  Mandunum    Largest  of  the  Welsh  coun- 
ties, it  is  mostly   hillv,  vuth  lower  land  along  the 
(Caermarthen  Bay,  off  the  Bristol  Channel) 


v,  -  ••-- ,--r —  * r- I-—.?  -"»  «•""  — «s»  symbol  for  truce,  neutrality,  and  nomomhatant 

from  the  Land  of  the  Nky-blue  If *atcr  .based  on  an  status     By  regulation,  it  has  since  1902  l>een  the  and  m'the  fertile  vallev'of  the  Powy    The  county 

Indian  theme    and  At  Dawning  (1006) -he  has  insignia  of  all  personnel  of  the  medical  branch  of  is  geneially  devoted  to  agriculture  and  grazing, 

composed  much  in   arger  forms    Outstanding  are  the  U  S   army     The  caducous  is  much  used  as  a  but  the  industrial  8  Wales-  coal  holds  extend  into 

51?  ll"«»n  o^as  Aftancftota  (Now  York,  1918)  and  sj  mbol  of  commerce,  postal  service,  and  ambahsa-  tho  southeast  corner  of  the  county  around  Llanellv 

The&utmet  Irati  (Denver,  1925)  and  his  most  sue-  donal  positions  and  has  since  the  16th  cent    re-  Coal,  iron,  copper,  and  load  are  mined     Metals 

cesslul  opera,  A  Witch  of  Salem  (Chicago,  1926),  plac-ed  the  one-snake  symbol  of  Asolepius  as  a  and   textiles  are   manufactured      The  shire   was 

orchestral  music,  including 'Hollywood  Suite  (1932)  symbol  of  medicine  given  its  modern  boundaries  in   1536     See  J.  E 

and  Dark  Dancers  of  the  Mardi  Gran  (1937),  and  Cadwaladr  or  Cadwallader  (both    k&dwa-'lAdur),  Lloyd,  History  of  Caermarthtnshirc  (1936) 

piano  music     He  gave  many  locture-rec  itals  on  semilegendary   British   king,    leader   against   the  Caernarvon  or  Carnarvon  (both  kurniii'vun,  kiir-), 

Indian  culture  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  7th  cent     Later  bards  made  municipal  borough  (pop    8,409),  county  town  of 

Cadman,  Samuel  Parkes  (parks),  1804-1936,  Amor-  him  a  national  hero,  and  Welsh  tradition  deems  Caernarvonshire,  Wales    It  is  a  seaport  on  Menai 

ic<2n,  VongregatlOMaI  ""lister,  b    England     From  him  the  last  king  of  the  Cyinry  to  wear  tho  crown  Strait  with  slate  exports    It  has  woolen  nulls  and 

1901  he  was  pastor  of  tho  Central  Congregational  of  Britain.  manufactures  chemicals  and  farm  machinery    Tho 

Church,  Drookbn,  N  Y.  In  1928  he  was  chosen  as  Cadmon  (k&d'mo),  fl  670,  first  English  Christian  castle,  begun  by  Edward  1  c  1284,  is  a  fine  example 

Grots  references  arc  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


CAERNARVONSHIRE 

of  a  medieval  fortress  The  prince  of  Wales  is  in- 
vested here  Tiie  site  of  the  Roman  Segontium  is 
near  by 

Caernarvonshire  or  Carnarvonshire,  maritime  coun- 
ty (569  sq.  mi  ,  1931  pop  120,829,  1948  estimated 
pop  124,607),  NW  Wales  The  county  town  is 
Caernarvon  The  region  is  largely  mountainous 
except  for  the  Lleyn  peninsula  which  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  Cardigan  Bay  Snowdon 
(3,560  ft.)  is  the  highest  mountain  in  England  and 
Wales.  The  Conwav,  rhief  river  of  the  county, 
flows  along  Caernarvonshire's  eastern  boundary, 
separating  it  from  Denbighshire  Agriculture 
(sheep  farming),  quarrying  (granite  and  the  fine 
Fenrhyn  slate),  and  mining  (lead,  »mc,  and  man- 
ganese) are  the  chief  industries  Historical  remains 
include  evidences  of  considerable  Roman  occupa- 
tion. The  county  has  been  important  from  medi- 
eval times  as  a  route  to  Ireland  It  was  organized 
as  a  shire  by  Kdward  I  of  England 
Caerphilly  (karfl'le),  urban  district  (1931  pop. 
35,768,  1947  estimated  pop  32,680),  Glamorgan- 
shire, Wales  In  a  coal  area,  it  is  also  a  market 
center  and  is  noted  for  its  cheese  Its  13th-century 
castle  is  the  largest  m  Wales 

Caer  Went  see  WINCHESTER,  Hampshire,  England 
Caerwent  (karwSnf).  town,  Monmouthshire,  Eng- 
land It  is  the  site  of  the  Roman  city  Venta  Silu- 
rum,  of  which  there  remain  walls,  gates,  hypocausts, 
and  parts  of  an  amphitheater  and  temple 
Caesalpmus,  Andreas  (ftn'dieus  sgsalpl'nus),  Latin- 
ized from  Andrea  Cesalpino  (andra'ii  ohasalpd'no), 
1519-1603,  Italian  botanist  and  physiologist  lie 
was  physician  to  Pope  Clement  VIII  He  described, 
in  part  and  as  a  theory  only,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  His  chief  work,  De  plantu  (1583),  contains 
the  first  classification  of  plants  according  to  their 
fruits,  based  on  a  comparative  study  of  his  large 
collection  Linnaeus  considered  him  the  first  true 
systematist 

Caesar  (se'zur),  ancient  Roman  patrician  family  of 
the  Julian  gens  There  are  separate  articles  on  its 
two  moat  distinguished  members,  Julius  Caesar 
and  Augustus  Another  distinguished  member  of 
the  family  was  Lucius  Julius  Caesar  (loo'shtis), 
d  87  B  C  ,  consul  (90  B  C  )  He  proposed  a  law  ex- 
tending Roman  citizenship  to  Roman  allies  which 
had  not  joined  in  the  Social  War  against  Rotno 
(90  B  C  )  He  was  killed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  by  partisans  of  MAUIUS  His  brother 
Caiue  Julius  Caesar  Strabo  Vopisius  (stra'bu 
voprshus),  d  87  B  C  ,  is  mentioned  as  an  orator 
in  Cicero's  De  oratore  He  fell  with  his  brother 
The  son  of  L  Julius  Caesar  was  Lucius  Julius 
Caesar,  d  after  43  B  C  ,  one  of  Julius  Caesar's 
legates  in  Gaul  (52  B  (  )  He  accompanied  the 
dictatoi  into  Italy  in  the  civil  war  After  the  assas- 
sination of  Julius  Caesar  he  was  allied  with  Marc 
ANTONY,  whose  mother,  Julia,  was  his  sister  In 

43  B  C  he  and  Antony  fell  out,  and  only  the  pleas 
of  Julia  to  her  son  saved  her  brother  in  the  pro- 
scription   When  Octavius  (AUGUSTUS)  was  adopt- 
ed into  the  Julian  gens  (44  B  C  ),  he  took  the  name 
Caesar,  and  his  successors  as  emperors  took  the 
name  Caesar  until  HADUIAN,  who  kept  the  title 
Augustus  for  the  emperor  and  allowed  the  heir  ap- 
parent to  be  <  ailed  Caesar    This  became  the  cus- 
tom afterwards     The  imperial  use  of  the  name 
Caesar  was  perpetuated  in  the  German  A'awer  and 
the  Russian  tsar 

Caesar,  Julius  (Cams  Julius  Caesar),  102?  B  C  - 

44  B  C  ,  Roman  statesman  and  general    He  is  one 
of  the  most  controversial  characters  of  history 
His  admirers  front  his  own  day  to  the  present  have 
seen  in  him  the  defender  of  his  own  rights  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  agauist  an  oligarchy  deter- 
mined to  keep  power     His  detractors  have  seen 
him  as  an  ambitious  demagogue,  bribing,  smiling, 
and  forcing  his  way  to  dictatorial  powers  and  be- 
coming the  destroyer  of  the  republic.  That  he  was 
gifted  there  can  bo  little  doubt.  He  waa  extraordi- 
narily versatile   He  excelled  in  war,  in  politics,  in 
statesmanship,  in  letters,  in  oratory,  and  m  social 
grace.   He  was  born  of  the  Julian  gens,  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  Rome,  but  Caesar  was  always  a 
member  of  the  democratic  or  popular  party,  prob- 
ably as  a  result  of  the  example  and  patronage  of 
the  husband  of  his  father's  sister,  Cams  MARIUB. 
He  made  the  most  of  this  relationship,  strengthen- 
ing its  political  implications  when  he  married  the 
wealthy  Cornelia,  daughter  of  Lucius  Cornelius 
CINNA,  Marius'  colleague  (83  B  C )     He  had  al- 
ready come  into  the  public  eye  through  his  ap- 
pointment by  Marius  as  flamen,  LHalut  [priest  of 
Jove]  in  87  B  C     In  82  B.C.,  Lucius  Cornelius 
SULLA,  in  power  again,  ordered  Caesar  to  divorce 
Cornelia,  When  he  refused,  he  was  proscribed,  his 
property  was  confiscated,  Cornelia's  dowry  was 
taken,  and  ho  was  shorn  of  his  priesthood.  He  fled 
Rome     The   vestal   virgins  obtained  his  pardon, 
but  Caesar,  knowing  that  Rome  was  not  safe,  went 
to  serve  in  the  army  ui  Asia  (81  B  C.).  On  Sulla's 
death  Caesar  returned  to  Rome  and  began  his 
political  career  (78  B  C  )  One  of  his  first  acts  waa 
to  prosecute  Cn  Cornelius  Dolabella,  a  senatorial 
governor,  for  extortion  m  Macedonia    The  cause 
was  unsuccessful,  but  it  gained  Caesar  popularity 
with  his  party  and  great  repute  for  oratory    Soon 


892 

after  this  (76  B.C  )  he  went  to  Rhodes  to  study 
oratory.  In  74  B  C.  he  went  into  Asia  to  repulse 
a  Cappadomau  army  His  part  now  was  that  of 
the  rising  young  statesman,  agitating  for  the  re- 
form of  the  government  on  popular  lines  and  help- 
ing Pompev,  who  had  become  virtual  head  of  the 
popular  party  Caesar  was  made  military  tribune 
before  70  B  C  In  67  B  C  or  68  B.C  ,  when  he 
was  quaestor,  Caesar  lost  his  aunt  and  his  wife 
At  the  funerals  his  orations  were  panegyrics  of 
Marius,  the  Julian  gens,  and  Cmua  In  64  B  C 
or  65  B  C  ,  when  he  was  curule  aedile,  Caesar  had 
the  trophies  and  statue  of  Marius  set  up  secretly 
one  night  in  the  Capitol.  These  two  incidents 
made  him  the  darling  of  the  people  and  earned 
htm  the  hatred  of  the  senate  Meanwhile  Caesar 
had  been,  as  quaestor,  in  Farther  Spam  and  had 
made  himself  even  more  helpful  to  Pornpey,  by 
aiding  him  to  get  the  supreme  command  for  the 
war  in  the  East  He  continued  to  support  the  en- 
actment of  popular  measures  and  to  prose<  ute  sen- 
atorial extortionists,  and  in  Pompey's  absence  he 
was  becoming  recognized  head  of  the  popular 
party  In  63  B  C  he  was  elected  potitifex  maxi- 
mus,  allegedly  by  heavy  bribes  He  then  under- 
took the  reform  of  the  PALENDAR  with  the  help  of 
Sosigenes,  the  result  was  one  of  his  greatest  con- 
tributions to  history,  the  Julian  calendar.  In  Dec  , 
63  B  C  ,  Caesar  advocated  mercy  for  CATILINE 
and  the  conspirators  and  thus  increased  the  enmity 
of  the  senatorial  party  and  its  leaders,  CATO  THE 
YOUNGER  and  Q  Lutatius  Catulus  (see  CATULUS, 
family)  In  62  B  C  ,  Clodms  (P  Clodius  Puloher) 
and  Caesar's  second  wife,  Pompeia,  were  involved 
in  a  scandal  cone  ennng  the  violation  of  the  secret 
rites  of  Bonn  Dea,  and  Caesar  obtained  a  divorce, 
saying,  "Caesar's  wife  must  be  above  suspicion  " 
In  59  B  C  he  married  the  admirable  CALPUHNIA 
He  was  praetor  in  that  year  The  next  year  in 
Farther  Spain  he  waa  successful  m  putting  down 
guerrilla  warfare  and  banditry  He  returned  to 
Rome  in  60  B  C  ,  ambitious  for  the  consulate 
Against  senatorial  opposition  he  achieved  a  bril- 
liant stroke — he  organized  the  Firnt  Triumvirate, 
made  up  of  POMPEY,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army,  M  Licmms  Crassus,  richest  man  in  Rome, 
and  Caesar  himself  Pompev  and  Crassus  were 
jealous  of  each  other,  but  Caesar  by  force  of  per- 
sonality kept  the  arrangement  going  As  consul 
in  59  B  C  he  secured  passage  of  an  agrarian  law 
providing  Campaman  lands  for  20,000  poor  c-iti- 
aens  and  veterans,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his 
senatorial  colleague,  M  Calpurmus  BIBULUS 
Caesar  also  helped  the  capitalistic  equites  to  get  a 
reduction  in  their  tax  contracts  in  Asia  This 
made  him  the  guiding  power  in  a  coalition  between 
people  and  plutocrats,  headed  by  Pompey  and 
Crassus  He  got  himself  assigned  the  rule  of  Cisal- 
pine and  Transalpine  Gaul  and  Illyruurn  with  four 
legions  for  five  years  (58  B  C  -54  B  C  )  The  diver- 
gence of  Pompey  and  Crassus  grew,  and  Ca 


again  (56  B  C  )  moved  to  patch  matters  up,  ar- 
riving at  an  agreement  that  the  two  should 
consuls  in   55  B  C    and   that  their  proconsular 


.  be 


provinces  should  be  Spain  and  Syria  respectively 
From  the  arrangement  he  drew  an  extension  of  his 
command  in  Gaul  to  49  B  C  In  the  years  58  B  C  - 
49  B  C  ,  he  firmly  established  his  reputation  in 
the  GALLIC  WAHS  He  started  by  compelling  the 
Helvetu  to  abandon  the  plans  of  their  leader, 
Orgetorix,  defeating  them  soundly  at  Bibrax  te 
Then  at  the  summons  of  the  Aedui  he  drove  Ario- 
vistus  out  of  Gaul  He  investigated  Britain  in  55 
B  C  and  uivaded  the  island  the  next  year,  defeat- 
ing Cassivellaunus  and  establishing  Roman  power 
in  Britain  He  then  put  down  the  revolt  of  Vercm- 
getorix  and  had  all  Gaul  reduced  40  Roman  con- 
trol These  campaigns  proved  him  one  of  the 
greatest  commanders  of  all  time;  in  them  he  re- 
vealed his  consummate  military  genius,  character- 
ized by  a  quick,  sure  judgment  and  an  indomitable 
energy.  His  campaigns  also  developed  the  most 
significant  element  in  his  later  career,  the  personal 
devotion  of  the  legions  to  Caesar  His  charm  and 
ready  sympathy,  his  personal  interest  in  the  men 
(he  knew  them  all  by  name),  his  willingness  to 
undergo  every  hardship,  his  bravery  m  battle,  all 
made  nun  the  idol  of  the  army  In  54  B  C.  occur- 
red the  death  of  Caesar's  daughter  Julia,  Pompey's 
wife  since  59  B  C.,  she  had  been  the  principal  per- 
sonal tie  between  them.  As  the  years  had  passed 
with  Caesar  m  Gaul,  Pompey  had  been  gradually 
tending  more  and  more  toward  the  senatorial 
party  The  tribunate  of  CLODJUS  (58  B  C.)  had 
aggravated  conditions  in  Rome;  Pompey's  real 
sympathies  were  never  with  the  popular  party, 
and  Caesar's  military  successes  could  hardly  fail 
to  arouse  Pompey's  jealousy.  Crassus'  death  in 
Parthia  set  Pompey  and  Caesar  face  to  face  (53 
B.C  ).  The  senate  began  to  take  interest  in  Pom- 
pey, and  m  52  B  C  he  was  made  sole  consul. 
Caesar's  term  was  to  expire  at  the  end  of  49  B.C. 
He  had  become  a  military  hero  as  well  as  champion 
of  the  people.  The  senate  feared  him — with  some 
reappn— -and  wished  him.  to  give  up  his  army, 
knowing  that  he  hoped  to  be  consul  In  Dec  ,  50 
B  C.,  Ciesar,  who  was  in  quarters  m  Ravenna  (the 
town  nearest  Rome  in  the  province),  wrote  the 


senate  that  he  would  give  up  his  army  if  Pompey, 
also  a  proconsular  governor,  would  give  up  his 
The  senate  heard  the  letter  with  fury  and  at  the 
instance  of  Q.  Caecihus  Metellus  Pius  Scipio  (see- 
SOIPIO,  family)  demanded  that  Caesar  disband  his 
army  at  once  or  be  declared  an  enemy  of  the  peo- 
ple— an  illegal  bill,  for  Caesar  was  entitled  to 
keep  his  army  until  his  term  was  up  Two  tribunes 
faithful  to  Caesar,  Marc  ANTONY  and  CASSIUB  (Q 
Cassius  Longmus),  vetoed  the  bill  and  were  ex- 
pelled quickly  from  the  senate  They  fled  to  Caesar, 
who  assembled  his  army  and  asked  for  the  support 
of  the  soldiers  against  the  senate  The  army  called 
for  action,  and  on  Jan.  19,  49  B  C.,  Caesar  crossed 
the  Rubicon,  the  stream  bounding  his  province,  to 
enter  Italy.  Civil  war  had  begun.  His  march  to 
Rome  was  a  triumphal  progress  The  senate  fled 
to  Capua  Caesar  stopped  to  besiege,  <  apture,  and 
pardon  some  members  of  the  senatorial  party  and 
proceeded  to  Brundisium,  where  he  besieged  Pom- 
pey until  Pompey  escaped  with  a  fleet  to  Greece 
(March.  49  B  C  )  Caesar  set  out  at  once  for  Spain, 
which  Pompey's  legates  were  holding,  and  pacified 
that  province  Pompey,  having  collected  troops 
and  money  in  Africa,  went  to  Greece  Caesar  held 
the  dictatorship  for  1 1  days  in  49  B  C  ,  long  enough 
to  get  himself  elected  consul,  and  set  out  m  De- 
cember for  Greece  Ho  had  collected  a  small  army 
and  fleet  at  Brundisium — so  small,  in  fact,  that 
Bibulus,  waiting  with  a  much  larger  fleet  to  pre- 
vent his  crossing  to  Epirus,  did  not  bother  to 
watch  him,  and  Caesar  slipped  across  the  strait 
Caesar  set  out  to  take  the  coast  of  Epirus  and  met 
Pompey  at  Dyrrhachium,  but  was  forced  to  fall 
back  He  began  a  long  retreat  southward,  with 
Pompey  m  pursuit  At  the  plain  of  PHARBALA  in 
Thesaaly,  he  camped  in  one  of  the  most  favoiablo 
positions  in  the  peninsula  Pornpey  with  a  far 
larger  army  attacked  Caesar  and  was  routed  Pom- 
pey fled  to  Egypt  and  was  killed.  Caesar,  having 
pursued  Pompey  to  Egypt,  remained  there  for 
some  time,  living  with  CLEOPATKA,  taking  her  part 
against  her  brother  and  husband  Ptolemy  XII,  and 
establishing  her  firmly  on  the  throne  From  Eg>  pt 
he  went  to  Syria  and  Pontua,  where  he  defeated 
Pharuaces  II  with  such  ease  that  he  reported  his 
victory  in  the  words  "Vcm,  vidi,  vici"  [I  came,  1 
saw,  I  conquered]  In  the  same  year  he  put  down, 
smglehanded,  a  mutiny  of  his  army  and  set  out 
for  Africa  to  end  the  senatorial  opposition  under 
Cato  On  his  return  to  Rome,  where  he  was  now 
tribune  of  the  people  for  life  arid  dictator,  he  had 
four  great  triumphs,  distributed  largess,  and  par- 
doned all  his  enemies  He  was  master  of  Rome 
It  should  be  noted  that  he  had,  however,  destroyed 
an  oligarchy,  not  a  democracy,  to  establish  his 
dictatorship  In  44  B  C'  he  refused  the  title  of 
king  He  set  about  reforming  the  social  condition 
of  the  people  by  agrarian  laws  and  by  building  in 
the  city  He  also  drew  up  the  elaborate  plans 
(whu  h  Augustus  later  used)  for  consolidating  the 
empire  and  establishing  it  securely  In  the  wmtei 
of  46  B  C  -45  B  C  he  was  in  Spain  putting  down 
the  last  of  the  senatorial  party  under  Pompey '» 
son  He  returned  to  Rome  in  Sept ,  45  B  C  He 
was  elected  to  his  fifth  consulship  and  dictatorship 
in  44  B  C  ,  and  he  set  about  planning  a  campaign 
against  Parthia,  the  only  real  menace  to  Rome's 
borders.  His  dictatorial  poweis  had,  however, 
awakened  great  resentment.  Ho  was  bitterly  criti- 
cised by  bis  enemies,  who  accused  him  of  all  man- 
ner of  vices  and  made  much  of  his  supposed  epi- 
lepsy. When  a  conspiracy  was  formed  agauist  him, 
however,  it  was  made  up  of  his  friends  and  prote- 
ges, among  them  Cimber,  Casca,  CASBIUS  (C  Cas- 
sius  Longmus),  and  M.  Junius  BRUTUS  On  the 
eve  of  his  departure,  on  March  15  (the  Ides  of 
March),  44  B.C.,  he  was  stabbed  to  death  in  the 
senate  house  His  will  left  everything  to  his  18- 
year-old  grand-nephew  Octavius  (later  Augustus), 
who  had  not  known  his  fortune  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  Caesar  probably  knew  of  the  conspiracy 
against  him  and  made  no  attempt  to  defend  him- 
self Caesar  made  the  Roman  Empire  possible  by 
uniting  the  state  after  a  century  of  disorder,  by 
establishing  an  autocracy  instead  of  the  oligarchy, 
and  by  pacifying  Italy  and  the  provinces.  His 
success  m  his  dealings  with  other  persons  is  a 
testimony  to  his  social  gifts,  and  Cicero  (who  hated 
Caesar)  said  that  he  would  rather  spend  an  evening 
in  conversation  with  Caesar  than  m  any  other  way 
Caesar's  literary  works  are  highly  esteemed.  Of 
them  his  commentaries  on  the  Gallic  Wars  (seven 
books)  and  on  the  civil  war  (three  books)  survive 
They  are  masterpieces  of  clear,  beautiful,  concise 
Latui,  and  they  are  among  the  most  reliable  his- 
tories of  antiquity  They  are  also  classic  military 
documents.  His  lost  works  included  one  on  the 
Latin  language,  one  on  astronomy,  and  collections 
of  poems  and  two  dramas  He  was  indefatigable 
in  his  reading  and  writing,  whether  at  home  or  on 
campaign  A  literary  (lassie  on  Caesar  is  Shak- 
spere's  tragedy,  JuUut  Cae«ar.  Plutarch  is  the 
most  famous  ancient  source  For  bibliography, 
see  Rome  before  Auouttut  under  ROMK,  See  biog- 
raphies by  G.  W.  Botsford  (1918),  John  Buchan 
(1932),  and  Gughelmo  Ferrero  (Eng.  tr  ,  1033), 
C.  W.  C.  Omen,  Seven  Roman  Statesmen  (1934). 
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Caeur,  Lucius  Julius:  see  CAESAR,  family. 
Caetarea  (sesure'u,  aezu-,  8616-),  ancient  city  of 
Mauretanm.  In  later  Roman  days  it  was  a  large 
and  Very  handsome  city,  with  flourishing  trade  and 
arts  It  declined  after  sack  by  the  Vandals  in  the 
5th  cent.  The  modern  Cherchel,  Algeria,  is  here 
Caesarea  Libani,  ancient  city  of  Lebanon  see 
ARKITB 

Caesarea  Mazaca  (ma'zuku),  ancient  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  called  al.so  Caesarea  of  Cappadocia  As 
Mazaca  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Cappadocian 
kings  It  has  continued  down  the  ages  as  a  trade 
center  and  IB  today  KAYSBRI,  Turkey 
Caesarean  section  or  Cesarean  section  (both 
sSaa'rfun),  in  surgery,  the  removal  of  the  child 
from  the  uterus  through  an  abdominal  incision 
when  normal  birth  is  impossible  The  operation  is 
of  ancient  origin,  a  Roman  law  having  permitted 
the  fetus  to  be  delivered  in  this  way  if  the  mother 
died  in  the  last  foxir  weeks  of  pregnancy  The  story 
that  Julius  Caesar  was  born  thus  IB  probably  leg- 
endary The  possibility  of  saving  the  mother  by 
such  an  operation  was  slight  until  the  improved 
technique  of  Eduardo  Porro,  Max  Banger,  and 
others  was  evolved  in  the  late  19th  cent  Caesarean 
section  can  be  performed  more  than  once  on  the 
same  patient  Need  for  the  operation  is  some- 
times indicated  if  the  pelvis  is  abnormally  small, 
if  pelvic  tumors  are  present,  m  case  of  accident 
causing  hemorrhage,  and  in  cases  where  there  is 
doubt  as  to  survival  of  the  infant 

Caesarea  Palestinae  (se'surf'u  pallstl'ne'.  sfizu-, 
sezu-),  old  city,  8  Palestine,  c  20  mi  8  of  Mt 
Carmel  It  was  taken  by  Alexander  Jannaeus, 
leader  of  the  Maccabees,  and  later  was  the  capital 
of  Herod  the  Great  The  Jewish  citizens  were 
massacred  by  the  Romans  in  A  D  66  In  recent 
years  it  has  been  made  into  a  Jewish  colony  of 
Israel,  especially  for  fishing 

Caesarea  Philippi  (fill' pi),  former  city,  N  Palestine, 
at  the  foot  of  Mt  Hcrmon  It  was  built  by  Philip 
the  Tetrarth  Jesus  was  onro  in  the  vicinity 
Mat  16  13  It  is  perhaps  the  same  as  Baal-gad 

Caeaanon  •  see  PTOI  EMY  XV 

Caesanus  of  Aries,  Saint  (seza'reuB,  krl),  4707-543?, 
theologian,  bishop  of  Aries  fiom  530  He  was  con- 
cerned for  his  diorese,  which  was  recently  con- 
verted, and  he  was  known  for  simple,  appealing 
sermons,  which  still  survive  His  rules  for  the 
monastic  life  formed  the  basis  for  subsequent  ones 
He  fought  Semi-Pelagiamsm,  and  ho  was  head  of 
the  sjnod  of  Change  (529)  Feaat.  Aug  27. 

caesium   see  CERIUM 

cafeteria   see  RESTAURANT 

Caff  a,  RSFSR   seo  FFODOSIYA 

caffeine,  colorless,  crystalline  substance  composed 
of  the  elements  (arbon,  hvdrogen,  oxygon,  and 
nitrogen  It  is  an  alkaloid  found  in  coffee,  in  tea 
(when  it  is  known  as  theme),  m  the  kola  nut,  and, 
in  small  amounts,  in  cocoa  It  can  be  prepared  syn- 
thetically from  uric  acid  Caffeine  is  a  stimulant 
to  the  nervous  system  and  a  diuretic  When  used 
in  moderation  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  harmless 
to  adults  unless  they  have  certain  diseases  or  idio- 
syncracies  Tea  lea\  OH  have  a  higher  caffeine  content 
than  have  coffee  beans,  but  the  beverages  usually 
contain  about  the  same  percentage  since  more 
coffee  is  used  to  make  a  beverage 

Caffery,  Jefferson  (ka'fur*),  1886--,  American  dip- 
lomat, b  Lafavctte,  La.,  educated  at  Catholic 
Univ  A  lawyer,  ho  entered  on  a  diplomatic  career 
in  1911  and  held  manv  posts  over  the  world,  no- 
tably m  Latin  Amcric  a  In  the  administration  of 
F  D  Roosevelt,  Caffory  served  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  a  time,  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Pan  American  Conference  at  Montevideo  in  1933, 
replaced  Sumner  WFLLES  as  U  8  Dept  of  State 
observer  in  Cuba  in  1933,  and  became  ambassador 
there  in  19H4  He  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Brazil  in  1937  and  ambassador  to  France  in  1944 
He  has  been  mu<  h  criticized  by  his  opponents  as  a 
representative  of  capitalists,  much  praised  by  his 
admirers  for  his  astute  and  flexible  diplomacy 

Cameri  (Fr  kilfyare',  Ital  kaf-fya're),  French  fam- 
ily of  artists  Philippe  Cafflen  (1634-1716)  left 
Italy  to  enter  the  service  of  Louis  XIV  at  the 
Gobelin  plant  He  and  a  son,  Jacques  Caffien 
(1678-1765),  were  employed  by  the  architect 
Le  Brun  to  make  metal  adornments  for  the  palace 
and  gardens  at  Versailles  Jacques's  superb  crea- 
tions were  chiefly  in  the  rococo  style  His  son, 
Philippe  Caffien  III  (1714-74),  who  worked  with 
him,  adopted  in  his  later  years  the  Louis  XVI 
manner  Father  and  son  produced  an  immense 
volume  of  metalwork,  including  sumptuous  ormolu 
mountings  for  furniture,  adornments  for  several  of 
the  royal  palaces,  e  g  ,  Fontamebleau  and  Choisy, 
and  casings  for  clocks — notably  a  celebrated  astro- 
nomical clock  presented  to  Louis  XV  Another  son 
of  Jacques,  Jean  Jacques  Caffien  (1725-92),  was  a 
sculptor  noted  for  statues  and  portrait  busts 

Caffln,  Charles  Henry,  1854-1918,  Anglo-American 
writer  on  art,  b  England  After  some  years  of 
educational  and  theatrical  work  he  came  to  the 
United  States  m  1892  and  was  engaged  by  the 
decoration  department  at  the  Chicago  exposition 
In  1897  he  settled  in  New  York,  becoming  art  cntto 
successively  on  Harper's  Weekly,  the  Evening  Pott, 


the  Sun,  the  American,  and  the  International  Stu- 
dio He  also  wrote  many  popular  books  on  art 

Cagayan  (kagl'un,  kagayftn')  or  Rio  Grande  de 
Cagayan,  river  rising  in  central  Luzon,  Philippine 
Islands,  and  flowing  220  mi  N  to  the  Pacific  at 
Aparn  It  la  navigable  by  small  sea-going  vessels 
for  13  mi 

Cagliari  (ka'lyare),  city  (pop  78,632),  capital  of 
Sardinia  and  of  Cagliari  prov  ,  Italy,  a  port  on  a 
bay  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island  A  Carthagin- 
ian and  later  a  Roman  town,  it  was  a  Pisan  strong- 
hold duringthe  wara  with  Genoa  (llth-14th  cent ) 
There  are  Roman  remains  and  a  medieval  castle 
Minerals  and  salt  are  the  chief  exports  The  port 
was  heavily  bombarded  m  the  Second  World  War 

Caghostro,  Alessandro,  Conte  (alfis-sau'drft  kon'ta 
kftlyd'stro),  1743-95,  famous  Italian  adventurer, 
magician,  and  alchemist,  whoso  real  name  was 
Giuseppe  Balsamo  After  early  misadventures  in 
Italy  no  traveled  in  Greece,  Arabia,  Persia,  and 
Egypt  Back  in  Italv,  he  married  Lorenza  Feh- 
ciani,  who  became  his  assistant  on  his  trips  to 
the  cities  of  Europe,  where  he  posed  as  a  physic  tan, 
alchemist,  mesmerist,  necromancer,  and  Free- 
mason He  claimed  the  secret  of  the  philosopher's 
stone  and  of  miraculous  philters  and  potions  As 
the  Grand  Copt  of  the  order  of  Egyptian  Masonry 
he  organized  manv  lodges  His  reputation  was 
amazing,  particularly  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI 
Implicated  in  the  Affair  of  the  DIAMOND  NFCK- 
LACB,  he  was  acquitted  but  banished  Caghostro 
returned  to  Rome  in  1789,  where  the  Inquisition 
charged  him  with  heresy  and  sorcery  and  ron- 
demned  him  to  die  The  sentence  was  commuted 
to  life  imprisonment,  and  he  died  in  a  dungeon 
Caghostro  has  fascinated  later  generations  as  well 
as  his  contemporaries,  and  he  appears  in  many 
works  of  literature  See  biographies  by  W  R  H 
Trowbridge  (1910)  and  Frank  King  (1929) 

Cagmard  de  la  Tour,  Charles  (sharl*  kanyar'  du  la 
toor'),  1777-1859,  French  physicist  Ho  was  the 
inventor  of  a  airene  used  in  determining  the  fre- 
quency of  sound  waves 

Caguas  (ka'gwtts,  ka'was),  city  (pop  24,377),  E 
Puerto  Rico  Largest  of  the  mlana  cities,  it  loads  in 
dairy  products  and  produces  sugar  and  tobacco 

Cahaba  (kuhd'bu),  deserted  village,  SW  cential  <\la  , 
near  the  Cahaba  river  10  mi  SW  of  Solma  It  was 
the  state  capital  from  1S19  to  1826 

Cahaba,  river  rising  in  the  mountains  NE  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala ,  and  flowing  c  200  mi  SW  and  S 
to  the  Alabama  river  near  Selina 

Cahan.  Abraham  (khn),  I860-,  American  journalist, 
Socialist  leader,  and  author,  b  Vilna  lie  came  to 
New  York  city  in  1882,  entered  journalism,  and 
helped  found  (1897)  the  Jewish  Daily  Forward,  of 
which  he  was  editor  in  chief  after  1902,  making  it 
the  most  influential  Jewish  daily  in  Amenta  Ho 
was  a  founder  of  the  Social  Domot  ratic  party  in 
1897  and  since  1902  has  been  a  supporter  of  tho 
Socialist  party  Active  in  spreading  socialist  teach- 
ings among  Jewish  workers,  he  encouraged  the 
unionization  of  Kast  Side  garment  workers  and 
supported  them  in  their  strikes  His  writings  in 
English,  particularly  Yekl  a  Tale  of  the  New  York 
Ghetto  (1896),  The  Imported  Bridegroom  and  Other 
Stones  (1898),  and  The  Rise  of  David  Levmaky 
(1917),  have  a  high  place  in  immigrant  literature 
Ho  also  wrote,  in  Yiddish,  Blatter  von  mem  Leben 
(5  vols  ,  1926-31),  an  autobiography 

Cahokia  (kuha'kfni),  village  (pop  465),  SW  111 ,  on 
the  Mississippi  just  below  Kast  St  Louis,  me  1927 
The  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  state,  it  was 
named  for  a  tribe  of  the  ILLINOIS  INDIANS  who, 
with  the  kindred  Tamaroa,  were  servod  by  a  French 
mission  established  here  m  1699  Around  the 
mission  grew  a  fur-trading  post,  and  Cahokia  be- 
came, with  Kaskaskia,  one  of  the  chief  centers  of 
French  influence  in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley 
It  was  taken  by  the  Bntish  m  1765  and  by  Ameri- 
can troops  m  1778  under  George  Rogers  Clark  The 
town  has  several  buildings  dating  from  the  18th 
cent  See  C  W.  Alvord,  ed  ,  Cahokia  Records, 
1778-1790  (1907)  and  The  Illinois  Country,  1673- 
1818  (1920) 

Cahokia  Mounds,  Indian  earthworks  near  East  St 
Louis,  111  There  are  more  than  85  mounds,  of 
which  the  largest  is  Monks'  Mound  (so  called  from 
Trappist  monks  who  were  settled  here  early  in  the 
19th  cent ),  which  is  100  ft  high  and  has  a  base 
covering  some  17  acres  Considerable  excavation 
has  still  not  settled  all  questions  about  the  mound 
builders  who  constructed  these  They  were  village 
dwellers  and  probably  made  the  mounds  as  bases 
for  temples  and  the  houses  of  the  chiefs  They  be- 
longed to  the  Middle  Mississippi  culture  (c  1300- 
c  1700),  and  it  is  probable  that  the  largest  mounds 
were  erected  after  Columbus  had  reached  America 

Cahora  (kaor'),  city  (pop.  12,706),  capital  of  Lot 
dept ,  3  central  France,  on  tho  Lot  river.  It  was 
an  important  town  under  the  Romans  and  early 
became  an  episcopal  see  Ruled  by  its  bishops  un- 
til the  14th  cent,  Cahors  was  tho  capital  of 
QUERCY.  Ecclesiastic  rule  did  not  prevent  medieval 
Cahors  from  bemg  one  of  the  major  banking  cen- 
ters of  Europe.  The  Cahorsin  money  lenders 
rivaled  the  Jews  and  the  Lombards.  The  univer- 
sity of  Cahora,  founded  m  1322  by  Pope  John  XXII 


CAIRO 

(who  was  born  here),  was  united  in  1751  with  that 
of  Toulouse  The  old  part  of  Cahors  M  of  great 
architectural  interest  Part  of  the  medieval  forti- 
fications, including  a  fortified  bridge,  still  stand 
The  Cathedral  of  St  iStienne  (12th-l3th  cent), 
with  Byzantine  cupolas,  and  the  palace  of  John 
XXII  are  among  its  numerous  historic  buddings 
Clement  Marot  and  Gambetta  were  born  here. 

Caiaphas  (Joseph  Caiaphas)  (ka'yufus),  high  priest 
of  the  Jews  from  before  A  D  26  until  AD  36  or  37, 
a  Sadducoe,  son-in-law  of  Annas  He  presided  at 
the  council  which  condemned  Jesus  to  death  Later 
he  joined  m  the  examination  of  Peter  and  John 
Mat  2657-68,  John  11.47-54,  1824,  Acts  46 
See  also  Mark  14  53-«5  and  Luke  22  66-71 

Caibarien  (klbaryan'),  city  (pop  19,815),  N  cen- 
tral Cuba  A  seaport,  it  is  a  shipping  point  for  the 
agricultural  products  of  tho  region,  chiefly  sugar 

Caicoa  Islands   see  TURKS  AND  CAICOS  ISLANDS 

Cafflaux,  Joseph  (»h6«W  kayo'),  1863-1944,  French 
statesman  He  became  finance  minister  in  the 
Waldeck-Rousseau  cabinet  (1899)  and  in  the 
Clemenceau  cabinet  (1906),  winning  considerable 
unpopularity  by  introducing  the  income  tax  As 
premier  in  1911,  he  reached  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  crisis  over  MOROCCO  with  Germany  How- 
ever, he  was  so  severely  attac-ked  by  the  national- 
ists that  his  cabinet  fell  in  1912  In  1913  he  again 
became  minister  of  finance  He  resigned  in  1914 
after  his  wife  had  shot  dead  Gaston  Caltnette,  edi- 
tor of  the  Figaro,  who  had  attacked  his  private  life 
Mine  Caillaux  was  acquitted  Caillaux  freely  ex- 
pressed his  pacifist  sentiments  duimg  the  First 
World  War,  was  arrested  (1017)  for  conspiracy 
with  the  enemy,  and  sentenced  (1920)  to  three 
years  imprisonment  for  correspondence  with  the 
enemy  Restored  to  citizenship  in  1924  under  the 
general  amnesty,  he  reentered  politics  and  served 
as  finance  minister  undei  Pamleve  (1925)  and 
Bnand  (1926)  Both  times,  a  hostile  chamber  of 
deputies  forced  his  resignation  He  was  subse- 
quently elected  to  the  senate  He  left  several 
apologetic  writings 

Cafflie,  Ren6  (runa'  kaya'),  1799-1838,  French  ex- 
plorer in  Africa  He  was  the  first  white  man  to 
visit  Timbuktu  and  survive  The  son  of  poor 
French  peasants,  he  was  obsessed  by  the  idea  of 
seeing  Timbuktu  and  spent  11  vears  preparing  for 
the  journey  Successfully  disguising  himself  as  a 
Moslem  trader,  he  reached  the  desert  city  and  re- 
mained there  two  weeks  See  Galbraith  Welch, 
The  Unvfding  of  Timbuctoo  the  Astounding  Ad- 
venture* of  Caillie  (1938) 

Cain.  1  Eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  a  tiller  of  the 
soil  In  jealousy,  he  killed  his  brother  Abel  and 
became  a  fugitive  Gen  4  2  City,  W  Palestine 
Joshua  15  57 

Cainan  (ka'nan),  in  the  Gospel  genealogy  1  The 
same  as  KENAN  2  Son  of  Arphaxad  Luke  3  36 

Came,  Hall  (Sir  Thomas  Henry  Hall  Came),  1853- 
1931,  Butish  novelist  After  a  boyhood  on  the  Isle 
of  Man,  he  studied  architecture  and  later  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Liverpool  \lercury  Came  lived 
with  Dante  Gabiiel  Rossetti  from  1881  until  the 
poet's  death  and  wrote  Recollection*  of  Roeeetti 
(1K82)  His  novels,  some  of  Manx  life,  others  on 
biblical  themes,  include  The  Shadow  of  a  Cnmc 
(1885),  A  SonofHagar  (1887),  The  Deemster  (1887), 
The  Manxman  (1894),  The  Christian  (1897),  The 
Prodigal  Son  (1904) ,  and  The  Matter  of  Man  ( 1921) , 
his  Life  of  Chnst  (1938)  was  published  posthumous- 
ly See  his  autobiography,  My  Story  (1908) 

cairn,  a  pile  of  stones,  usually  conical  in  shape,  raised 
as  a  landmark  or  a  memorial  In  prehistoric  times 
they  were  often  over  a  burial  A  BARROW  built 
primarily  of  stone  is  often  called  a  cairn 

Cairnes,  John  Elliot  (karnz),  1823-75,  Irish  econo- 
mist, a  follower  of  John  Stuart  Mill  Hia  Slave 
Power  (1862),  a  defense  of  the  North  in  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War,  made  a  great  impression  in  England 
Among  his  works  are  The  Character  and  Logical 
Method  of  Political  Economy  (1857)  and  Somr  Lead- 
ing Principles  of  Political  Kconomy  Newly  Ex- 
pounded (1874). 

Cairngorm,  group  of  mountains  forming  part  of  the 
Grampians,  Scotland,  on  the  southwestern  border 
of  Aberdeenshire  and  of  Banff  shire  and  the  eastern 
border  of  Inverness-shire  and  between  the  Dee  and 
the  upper  Spey.  The  name  cairngorm  is  given  to 
an  ornamental  yellow  or  brown  quartz  found  in  tho 
mountains  The  group  includes  the  peaks  Ben 
Macdhui  (4,296  ft),  Braenach  (4.24H  ft),  and 

Cairngorm  (4,084  ft ) 

Cairns,  city  (pop    16,641),  Queensland.  Australia, 

on  Trinity  Bay  It  is  the  principal  sugar  port  of 
Australia 

Cairn  terner  see  TBRRIBR 

Cairo  (kl'ro),  Arabic  El   kahirah  fthe  victorious], 

a  (pop  2, 100,486) ,  capital  of  Eg,\  pt  It  is  on  the 
at  the  head  of  tho  delta  Neat  this  site  was 
the  Roman  fortress  city  of  Babylon,  and  almost  di- 
rectly across  the  river  wan  Memphis,  an  ancient 
Egyptian  capital  Cairo,  now  the  largest  city  of 
Africa,  was  founded  in  969  by  tho  Fat  unite  general 
Jauhar  to  bo  the  c  apital  of  Egypt  m  place  of  near- 
by Fostat.  In  the  12th  cent,  it  was  unsuccessfully 
attacked  by  Crusaders,  and  c.1179,  to  defend  the 
city,  Saladin  erected  the  citadel,  which  still  stands. 


CrOMcefereaces  are  indicate*  by  SMALL  CAPITALS,  The  key  to  ptonnnciaHoo  facea  »age  t. 


CAIRO 

Cairo  throve  under  the  MAMELUKES  (13th-earlv 
16th  cent ),  who  added  many  buildings,  but  the 
period  (1517-1798)  of  Ottoman  rule  saw  a  decline 
Napoleon  occupied  the  city  from  1798  to  1801  In 
the  19th  cent  it  grew  in  sue  and  commercial  im- 
portance The  British  occupation  began  in  1882 
and  did  not  end  until  1936,  when  Egypt  was  re- 
stored to  full  independence  Part  of  Cairo  is  a 
modern  city  laid  out  in  wide  streets,  but  it  is  m  the 
older  sections — Arab,  Jewish,  and  Coptic- — that 
the  famed  mosques,  palaces,  and  citv  gates  are 
found.  The  mosques  of  Amur  (7th  cent ) ,  Ibn  Tulun 
(9th  cent),  Hasan  (1356),  and  Kait  Be\  (15th 
cent )  are  especially  noted  for  bold  design  The 
Mosque  of  El  Azhar  houses  what  is  deemed  the 
most  important  orthodox  Moslem  university  in  the 
world,  founded  in  972  and  now  having  some  10,000 
students  Khedive  Ismail's  palace  on  Gezira  Is- 
land is  a  noted  19th-century  structure  Cairo  has 
a  museum  of  antiquities  devoted  to  objects  from 
the  anc  lent  period,  an  Arab  museum,  and  the  royal 
library  with  a  large  collection  of  valuable  manu- 
scripts of  the  Koran  The  Nilometer,  a  graduated 
c  olumn  used  for  over  a  century  to  measure  the  Nile 
water  level,  is  on  Roda  Island,  where  the  infant 
Moses  19  believed  to  have  been  found  m  the  bul- 
rushes Cairo  is  the  business  center  of  Egy  pt,  and 
most  of  its  wealth  is  derived  from  the  transit  trade 
along  the  Nile  and  along  the  railroad,  which  par- 
allels the  m  er  to  Aswan  The  ( ity's  manufactures 
include  clothing  and  processed  foods  See  Stanley 
Lane-Poole,  Cairo  (1902) 

:airo  (kfi'r&,  ka'ro)  1  City  (pop  4,053),  co  seat 
of  Gradv  co  ,  SW  Ga  ,  near  the  Fla  Imp  and  15  mi 
W  of  Thomasville,  in  a  fertile  farm  area,  settled 
1866,  mo  1870  It  ships  quantities  of  cane  sugar 
and  syrup  and  also  processes  or  ships  the  area's 
vield  of  tung  nuts,  tobacco,  pecans,  and  truck 
2  Residential  and  industrial  <  ity  (pop  14,407),  co 
seat  of  Alexander  co  ,  extreme  S  111  ,  on  a  levee- 
protectod  tongue  of  laud  between  the  Mississippi 
imd  Ohio  rivers,  me  1818,  lemc  18.47  A  center 
for  shipping  bv  rail,  highway,  and  river,  it  is  tho 
distributing  point  for  a  largo  farm  area,  popularly 
called  Egypt  because  of  tho  fertility  of  tho  soil  and 
the  delta-like  geographical  similarity  Among 
Cairo's  manufactures  are  cottonseed  produt  ts,  lum- 
ber, drugs,  and  soft  drinks  It  was  a  strategic 
point  during  the  Civil  War  and  was  used  as  a  depot 
by  the  Federal  government  MOUND  Crrv,  5  mi 
to  the  north,  was  a  naval  base  The  Ohio  Hivor 
Highway  Bridge  connects  Cairo  with  Kentucky, 
and  the  Mississippi  Highway  Bridge  extends  to 
Missouri  The  city  has  often  boon  endangered  by 
floods 

Cairo  Conference,  Nov  22-25, 1913,  meeting  of  U  S 
President  F  D  Roosevelt,  British  Prime  Minister 
Winston  Churchill  and  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  of  China  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  during  the  Second 
World  War  \  joint  declaration  pledged  c  ontmua- 
tion  of  tho  war  ugamst  Japan  until  unconditional 
Japanese  surrender,  forswore  any  territorial  gums, 
and  promised  to  strip  Japan  of  fill  territory  ac- 
quired since  1895,  notably  Korea,  which  was  to  re- 
ceive independence  "m  due  course  "  The  TEHEKAN 
CONJERENOE  followed  immediately  after  the  Cauo 
Conference. 

Cairoh,  Benedetto  (banadeVto  klrO'lf),  1826-89, 
Italian  patriot  and  statesman,  one  of  five  brothers 
all  noted  UH  heroes  of  the  Risorgimcnto  The  only 
brother  to  survive  the  wars,  Benedetto  took  part  in 
the  expedition  of  G\RIBAIJ>I  to  Sicily  m  1860  and 
later  became  a  leftist  member  of  parliament,  ad- 
vocating, with  Mttzzim,  the  occupation  of  Romp 
He  held  several  important  posts  and  was  premier 
in  1878  and  1879-81 

caisson  (kft'sun.-son)  [Fr  , -big  box],  in  engineering, 
a  chamber,  usually  of  steel  but  sometimes  of  wood 
or  reinforced  concrete,  used  in  tho  construction  of 
foundations  or  piers  m  or  near  a  body  of  water 
There  are  several  types  The  open  caisson  is  a  c  >  1- 
>nder  or  box  of  size  and  shape  to  suit  the  projected 
foundation,  with  a  cutting  edge  around  the  bot- 
tom This  is  sunk  bv  its  own  weight  and  by  exca- 
vation and  then  filled  with  concrete  Pneumatic 
caissons  are  usually  used  in  nvor-bed  work  or 
where  quicksand  is  present  In  this  type  the  c\  1m- 
der  or  box  has  an  airtight  deck  high  enough  above 
the  cutting  edge  to  permit  men  to  work  underneath 
The  air  m  this  chamber  beneath  the  deck  is  kept 
under  pressure  great  enough  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  water  Shafts  through  the  deck  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  men,  equipment,  and  excavated  material 
between  the  bottom  and  the  surface  At  the  top  of 
each  shaft  is  an  air  lock  to  permit  communication 
with  the  outside  without  altering  the  air  pressure  m 
the  workuig  chamber  As  the  working  chamber 
moves  down,  the  caisson  above  the  deck  and  about 
the  shafts  is  filled  with  concrete,  and  when  a  sum- 
went  depth  or  bed  rock  is  reached,  the  working 
chamber  itself  is  filled,  so  that  there  is  a  solid  block 
of  concrete  fiom  base  to  top  A  type  of  caisson 
often  called  a  camel,  used  to  raise  sunken  vessels, 
consists  of  a  cylinder  filled  with  water  This  is  sunk, 
attached  to  the  vessel,  and  emptied  by  pump  or  com- 
pressed air,  so  that  its  buoyancy  assists  m  raising 
the  vessel  Caissons  are  also  sometimes  used  for 
closing  tho  entrance  to  dry  docks  or  instead  of 
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gates  in  canal  locks  Workers  leaving  a  caisson 
after  hours  of  labor  under  high  pressure  are  given 
special  treatment  to  accustom  them  to  the  lower 
atmospheric  pressure  and  thus  to  prevent  caisson 
cliseaset 

caiison  disease.  Men  engaged  m  work  under  water 
or  underground  in  a  chamber  where  the  pressure  is 
three  to  four  times  that  of  the  atmosphere  suffer 
from  various  disturbances  when  they  return  to 
normal  or  atmospheric  pressure  The  condition  is 
also  called  the  bends  particularly  when  it  affects 
the  joints  and  muscles  Dizziness,  difficulty  m 
breathing,  and  paralysis  often  occur,  and  death 
may  follow  The  disturbances  last  from  hours  to 
weeks  and  are  owing  to  the  injury  to  tissue  by 
bubbles  of  nitrogen  gas  which  are  released  from 
solution  by  the  pressure  change.  Divers  may  suf- 
fer in  the  same  way  Preventive  treatment  con- 
sists m  placing  the  workers  m  a  decompression 
chamber  where  the  pressure  is  gradually  reduced 


vided  into  the  provinces  of  Catan*aro,  Cosensa, 
and  Keggio  di  Calabria,  named  after  their  chief 
cities  Agriculture,  grazing,  fruitgrowing,  and  the 
cultivation  of  silkworms  are  the  chief  occupations 
There  are  several  large  hydroelectric  plants  The 
ancient  BRUTTIUM,  the  region  came  to  be  named 
Calabria  m  the  early  Middle  Ages  (under  the 
Romans,  Calabria  designated  the  present  8  APU- 
LIA) Conquered  (llth cent )  b\  ROBERT  GUI&CAUD, 
Calabria  became  part  of  tho  Norman  kingdom  of 
Sicily  and  (after  1282)  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
(see  NAPLES,  KINGDOM  01-)  It  was  conquered  bv 
Garibaldi  in  1860  Feudal  landholdmg  conditions 
prevailed  until  modern  times  These,  added  to 
malaria,  frequent  earthquakes,  droughts,  and  poor 
communications,  have  encouraged  large-scale  emi- 
gration and  hav  e  held  up  tho  social  and  economic 
development  of  the  region  Reforms  and  public 
works  have  been  m  progress  since  the  beginning  of 
the  20th  cent 


to  that  of  the  atmosphere    If  sy  mptoms  have  do-    caladmm  (kula'deum),  name  for  certain  tropical 


veloped,  tho  worker  should  be  put  in  a  chamber  of 
increased  pressure  and  later  subjected  to  gradual 
dec  reaso  m  pressure 

Caithness  (kath'nes,  kathnes),  county  (686  sq  mi  , 
1031  pop  26,656,  1948  estimated  pop  23,664),  N 
Scotland,  northernmost  county  of  the  mainland 
The  county  town  is  Wick,  an  important  c  enter  for 
herring  fishing  The  c  oast  line  is  rocky,  and  much 
of  the  area  of  the  ( ountv  is  treeless  moorland  Rela- 
tively little  of  the  land  is  cultivated  There  arc 
evidences  of  Pic  tish,  Norse,  and  Danish  occupation 


Ameru  an  plants  with  thin  leaves  of  various  colors 
Two  spec  les  are  commonly  cultivated  in  the  United 
States,  only  ui  the  far  South  can  they  be  grown  out 
of  doors  The  commoner  species  Caladium  bicolor 
appears  in  man>  varied  patterns  and  colors  and  is 
known  bv  a  number  of  different  names  Tho  al- 
most transparent  leaves  have  spots  or  other  mark- 
ings of  white,  purple,  rose,  and  other  colors  Cala- 
tlmm  jncturatum  is  similar  but  appears  in  less 
vnnctv  Sometimes  the  c  aladmms  are  confused 
with  tho  species  Colocaaia  (see  TARO),  a  common 
name  for  Colocasia  is  elephant 'a-oar,  and  this  name 


of  the  county 

:aius,  John  (kez) ,  1510-73,  English  physician,  stud-      too,  is  often  mistakenly  'applied  to  the  caladiums 

led  at  Gonville  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  at  Padua     Caleb  (ka'lu)  or  Kalakh  (ka'lakh),  ancient  city  of 


He  practiced  in  London,  where  he  was  court 
physician  After  returning  to  Cambridge  he  en- 
larged and  endowed  Gonville,  renaming  it  Gonville 
and  Cams  College  He  promoted  the  stud\  of 
anatomy  See  Ins  works  (with  memoir  bv  John 
Venn,  1912)  and  A  lloke  or  Counseill  against  the 
Disease  Called  the  Sweat  e  (1562,  facsimile  ed  ,  1937) 

Cajal,  Santiago  Ram6n  y   see  RAM6N  y  C\J\L 

Cajamarca  (kahamtr'ka),  city  (pop  15,553),  N 
Peru  At  an  altitude  of  9,022  ft  ,  Cajaman  a  has  a 
cool,  dry  climate  Grams  and  alfalfa  are  raised  m 
the  region,  and  fiom  neighboring  mines  como  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  Local  industries  pioduc  c  straw 
hats,  textiles,  and  leather  gooch  Tho  town  was  im- 
portant in  1m  a  times,  and  it  was  hero  Francisco 
Pizarro  captured  ATVIIUALPA  and  broke  the  power 
of  the  luc  a 

Cajetan  (k.Vj  utan,  ka*\  at-ui')  [Latin,  =f rom  Gaotu], 
1470  1534,  Italian  prelate,  cardinal  of  tho  Roman 
Church,  b  Gaeta  Ilis  original  name  was  Giac  omo 
de  Vio  Ho  joined  the  Dominicans  (c.  I486),  be- 
came general  of  his  order  (1508),  and  was  given 
(1517)  the  led  hat  As  papal  legate  m  Germany  m 
1518  and  1519  he  attempted  unsiu  cessfully  to  com- 
pose the  differences  of  Martin  Luther  with  tho 
Church  He  also  strongly  opposed  the  divorce  of 
Henry  VIII  of  England  from  KVTHARINJ  or  Anv- 
OON  Cardinal  Cajetan  was  thus  opposed  to  the  re- 
formers who  sepaiatcd  from  the  Church  though  he 
ardently  desired  reform  within  the  Churc  h  Always 
a  student,  ho  translated  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  his 
commentaries  are  published  with  the  Sumnw  of  St 
THOMAH  ACJCJJNIS  in  the  pontifical  edition  of  that 
theological  masterpiece 

Cajuns   8poAcADi\ 

Cakchiquel   see  QUICHE 

cake,  originally  a  small  mass  of  dough  baked  by 
turning,  in  present  usage  a  dessert  or  sweet  made 
of  flour,  sugar,  shot  toning  (preferably  butter), 
eggs,  seasonings,  and  usually  some  leavening  and 
liquid  besides  the  eggs  The  early  method  of  mak- 
ing sweet  cake  or  "fancy  bread"  was  by  adding 
other  ingredients  to  a  portion  of  bread  dough 
1  '  '  '  *ke,  calfod 


Assyria,  S  of  Nineveh  and  therefore  S  of  present 
Mosul,  Iraq  It  was  long  tho  Assyrian  capital,  it 
seems  in  very  early  times  to  have  been  superseded 
by  Nineveh  and  was  testored  (c  880)  to  its  old 
position  by  Ashurnasirpal  III,  whose  groat  palace 
there  has  been  excavated  It  continued  to  be  a 
loyal  residence  even  after  Assur  and  Nineveh  be- 
came tho  political  capitals  It  contained  inscrip- 
tions of  Tiglath-pilcser  111  and  Esar-Haddon 
Calah  is  mentioned  in  Gen  10  11,12 

Calahorra  (kala&'ra),  city  (pop  12,647),  Logrofio 
prov  ,  NE  Spain,  in  Ola  Castile  It  is  an  agnc  ul- 
tui  al  i  enter  m  a  region  noted  for  its  pnniento  Here, 
in  ancient  Calagurm,  Pompey  unsuccessfully  be- 
sieged the  rebel  Sortoncms  in  76  B  C  There  aie  a 
few  Roman  rums  and  an  11th-century  cathedral 
Qumtilian  was  born  here 

Calais  (ka'la,  kfila',  Fr  kakV),  city  (1936  pop  50,102, 
1940  pop  41,530),  Pas-de-Calais  dept  ,  N  fiance, 
in  Puardy,  H  seapott  opposite  Dover  on  the  Strait 
of  Dover  A  fishing  vjllago  until  the  10th  cent 
it  was  fortified  (13th  cent)  by  the  counts  of 
Boulogne  In  1347,  aftei  a  siege  of  11  months, 
Calais  fell  to  Edward  III  of  England  A  bronze 
group  by  Auguste  RODIN  commemorates  tho  fa- 
mous sac  rific  o  of  the  w\  burghers  of  Calais,  a*- 
i elated  in  Froissart's  chronicle  Edward  III  had 
promised  to  spare  the  town  if  six  prominent  c  itizen*. 
offered  their  lives,  the  mayoi,  Eustache  de  Saint- 
Pierre,  and  five  other  burghers  voluntarily  ai>- 
peared  before  the  king,  barefoot,  in  shirts,  and  with 
halters  around  their  necks,  but  Edward  spared 
them  and  the  city  when  IUH  queen,  P/nhppa,  m- 
terceded  Calais  remained  m  English  hands  until 
it  was  recovered  by  the  Frenc  h  under  Francois  ck 
Guise  in  1558  It  was  tho  scene  of  mu<  h  fighting 
(1940,  1944)  in  the  Second  World  War  and  yya-, 


partly  destroyed 
Calais  (kal'Iy),  city  ( 


(pop  5,101),  SE  Maine,  on  the 
St  Croix  opposite  St  Stephen,  N  B  ,  with  whu  h 
it  forms  practically  a  single  community,  me  as  a 
town  1809,  as  a  city  1850  On  St  Croix,  or  Dochot, 
Island  in  the  St  Croix  belcw  Calais  the  sieur  de 
Monts  and  Champlam  planted  a  settlement  in 
1604  Permanent  settlement  was  made  in  177(> 
The  city  is  a  port  of  entry ,  and  woodworking  and 
fruit  and  dairy  processing  are  earned  on 


Some  cakes,  such  as  fruitc  ake  or  poundcaL,,  

for  many  eggs  and  for  wine,  brandy,  or  sack,  these 

ingredients  supplying  the  leavening  agent    Modern 

cakes  arc  generally  raised  with  baking  powder  or      „  r „  „_ .„  „.. 

with  baking  soda  or  beaten  eggs    Cakes  are  c  lassetl    calamander  wood  (kal'~),  extensively  used  cabinet 

as  butter  c  akes  or  as  cakes  made  without  shorten-      wood  procured  fiom  a  tiee  of  the  ebony  family,  of 

ing  and    depending   mainly   on   beaten   eggs  for      the  same  genus  as  the  jKMsimmon — Diospyro*     It 

leavening  (e  g ,  spongecake  and  angel  cake)  -    .          .  ,.     .        _..  .      . 

Calabar  (kfilubar'.  ka'luhar),  town  (pop    16,653), 

SK  Nigeiia  There  is  palm-oil  processing 
calabash   see  PIPE,  TOBACCO 
Calabrese,  II  (51  kalabra'za),  1613-99,  Neapolitan 

painter,  whose  real  name  was  Mattia  Preti     He 

studied  in  Rome  and  with  Gucrcino  at  Cento  and 

won  a  reputation  by  his  decorations  for  public 

buildings  in  Vomc  e  and  Bologna     He  painted  the 


frescoes  of  St  John  the  Baptist  in  the  cathedral  at 
Malta,  for  which  he  was  knighted  by  Pope  Urban 
VIII  His  best-known  works  are  the  frescoes  in 


is  native  to  India  and  Ceylon  The  wood  is  blown 
striped  with  black,  or  of  varied  shades  of  blown 
The  name  "variegated  ebony"  is  also  sometimes 
given  to  calamander  wood 

Calamatta,  Luigl  (Iwe'jC  kalainat'tii),  1802-69,  Ital- 
ian engraver  He  went  to  Pans  in  1822,  studied 
with  Ingres,  and  became  one  of  the  loading  en- 

t  gravers  m  France  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  Ecole  cles  Beaux-Arts,  Brussels,  ui  1837  and 
subsequently  taught  at  Brera  Academy,  Milan 
Calamatta's  principal  works  include  Bajazet  and 
"  '" '  '  ""  -•••-•  •  *rapoieon  aftor 


VIII     His  best-known  works  are  the  frescoes  in  the  Shepherd,  The  Death  Mask  of  Napoleon  i 

Sant'  Andrea  dolla  Valle,  Rome.  Chnet  Blewmg  the  mask  by  Dr  Antommarchi,  Napoleon's  pi 

the  Children   (Brera,    Milan),   Martyrdom  of  St.  cian;  Madonna  di  Folvgno  after  Raphael,  The  rc/w 

Andrew  (Louvre) ,  and  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son  of  Louts  XI 11,  and  portraits  of  Ingres  and  Pagamni 

(Naples)  after  Ingres 

Calabria  (kula'breu,  Ital.  kala'brea),  region  (5,828  Calame,  Alexandre  (aleksa'dru  kalom'),  1810-64, 

sq  mi.;  pop.  1,771,651),  S  Italy    A  mountainous  Swiss  landscape-painter.    His  best  work  depicts 

peninsula  projecting  between  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  Alpine  scenery.  Good  examples  are  The  Four  Sea- 

and  the  Ionian  Sea,  it  forms  the  "toe"  of  the  aont  (Geneva) ,  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons  (Victoria 

Italian  boot  Reggio  di  Calabria  is  the  capital  The  and  Albert  Mus.) ;  and  Wetterhorn  (Basel).  Among 

southern  tip  of  Calabria  is  separated  from  Sicily  his  lithographs  are  Landscapes  of  the  Alps  and 

by  the  narrow  Strait  of  Messina.  Calabria  is  di-  Views  of  Lauterbrunnen. 
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Calamian  Islands  (kalamyan')  or  Calamianes  (ka- 
lamya'nas),  Philippines,  between  Mindoro  and 
Palawan  BUBUANGA  and  CULION  arc  the  largest 
islands 

Calamis  (ka'lumls),  5th  cent  B  C  ,  Greek  sculptor 
of  Athens  in  the  period  of  transition  from  archaic 
Hculpture  to  that  of  Phidias 

Calamity  Jane,  c  1852-1903,  American  frontier 
<  haracter,  b  Princeton,  Mo  Her  maiden  name  was 
Martha  Jane  Canary,  and  the  origin  of  her  nick- 
name is  obscure  Little  is  known  of  her  early  life 
beyond  the  fact  that  she  moved  with  her  parents  to 
Virginia  City,  Mont  ,  in  1865  and  that  she  grew 
up  in  mining  camps  and  rough  frontier  c  ornmuni- 
ties  In  1876  she  appeared  m  Dead  wood,  S  Dak  , 
dressed  in  men's  clothes,  boasting  of  her  marks- 
manship and  of  her  exploits  as  a  pony-express 
rider  arid  as  a  scout  with  Custer's  forces  In  her 
later  >  ears  she  toured  the  West  in  a  burlesque  show 
and  appeared  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  in 
Buffalo,  N  Y  She  peddled  her  autobiography  and 
portraits  of  herself,  but  she  died  in  poverty  and 
obscurity  in  Deadwood,  where  she  is  buried  beside 
Wild  Bill  Hirkok  See  biographies  by  Duncan 
Aikman  (1Q27)  and  Ethel  Hueston  (1937),  R  J 
Casey,  The  Black  Hills  and  Their  Incredible 
Characters  (1949) 

calamus'  see  SWEET  FLAG 

Calamy,  Edmund  (ka'lume),  1600-1666,  English 
Presbyterian  prea<  her  For  10  years  he  was  lec- 
turer at  Bury  St  Edmunds  until  in  1636  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  observance  of  certain  church  cere- 
monies forced  him  to  withdraw  and  so  identify 
himself  with  the  Puritan  party  He  was  pastor 
(1639-62)  of  the  Church  of  St  Mary  Alderrnan- 
buiy,  London  A  leader  among  the  Presbyterians, 
Calamy  was  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly (1643)  and  one  of  the  five  authors  whose  ini- 
tials compose  Smectymnuus,  the  name  under  whit  h 
answer  was  made  to  Bishop  Joseph  Hall's  assertion 
of  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy  Opposed  to  the 
execution  of  Charles  I,  Calamy  was  among  those 
sent  to  meet  Charles  II  in  Holland  At  the  Restora- 
tion, he  was  made  a  chaplain  to  the  king,  but  de- 
timed  a  bishopric  Ejected  under  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity (1662),  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time 
for  having  preached  after  ejection  A  number  of 
his  sermons  were  published  His  grandson,  Ed- 
mund Calamy,  1671-1732,  nonconformist  minister 
in  London,  also  published  many  sermons,  but  he 
is  particularly  remembered  for  his  Account  of  the 
Ministers  Ejected  by  the  Act  for  Uniformity 

(1702),  edited  by  A  G  Matthews  as  Calamy 
Raised  (1934)  His  autobiography  appeared  in 
1829 

Calan,  Abraham    sec  CALOVIUS,  ABRAHAM 

Calatayud  (ka'latnyoodh'),  city  (pop  16,116),  Sa- 
ragossa  prov  ,  NE  Spam,  in  A r agon  It  is  today 
an  agricultural  center  with  important  sugar  re- 
fineries 1'ounded  (8th  cent)  by  the  Moors  and 
conquered  (1120)  b\  Alfonso  I  of  Aragon,  it  re- 
tains a  Moorish  castle  and  the  collegiate  Church  of 
Santo  Sepulcro,  once  the  mam  church  of  the 
Knights  Templars  in  Hpam  Near  Calatayud 
stood  ancient  Bilbihs,  birthplace  of  Martial  There 
are  cave  dwellings  in  the  vicinity 

Calatrava  (kalatra'vu),  ruined  village,  Cmdad  Real 
prov  ,  central  Spain,  m  New  Castile  It  gave  its 
name  to,  and  was  the  original  seat  of,  the  Knights 
of  Calatrava,  oldest  Spanish  military  order  Found- 
ed by  the  Cistercians  in  1158  as  a  defense  against 
the  Moors,  the  order  was  very  powerful  and  held 
large  possessions  until  the  13th  cent  ,  but  later 
declined  The  title  of  grand  master  passed  (1499) 
to  the  Castihan  and  thence  to  the  Spanish  crown 

Calcar,  Kalkar,  or  Kalcker,  Jan  Stephen  von  (all 
fun  kal'kar),  1499-c  1546,  Italian  painter,  b  Kal- 
kar, Germany  Ho  was  a  pupil  of  Titian  and  IB 
chiefly  noted  for  his  successful  imitations  of  the 
portraits  of  Titian  and  Raphael,  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  originals  He  illustrated  Vesa- 
hus'  De  humani  corporis  fabrica  (1543) 

calcareous  rock  •  see  LIMESTONE  and  MARBLE 

calcareous  soils,  fotmed  largely  of  the  skeletons  of 
marine  animals — shells  and  bones  crumbled  to  pow- 
der ages  ago  They  usually  contain  chalk,  marl, 
and  limestone  and  frequently  a  large  amount  of 
phosphates  They  aie  often  veiy  fertile,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  buckshot  soils  of  the  South  Sometimes 
they  are  flinty,  thin,  and  dry  They  often  form  a 
large  part  of  the  soil  of  deserts,  which  may  appear 
steule,  but  which  prove  very  fertile  when  sufficient 
moisture  for  crops  is  applied 

Calcasieu  (kal'kusoo*),  river  rising  in  W  central 
Louisiana  and  flowing  S  through  Lake  Charles  and 
the  large  Calcasieu  Lake  (20  mi  long)  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  It  is  partly  navigable  and  connects  with 
the  Intracoastal  Waterway 

calceolaria  (kal'seolar'fiu)  [Latin, -shpperhko]  or 
alipperwort,  any  of  several  South  American  species 
of  the  genus  Calceolaria,  herbs  and  shrubby  plants 
valued  for  their  profusion  of  showy,  usually  spot- 
ted, pouch-shaped  flowers  They  are  grown  in  con- 
servatories and  are  considered  difficult  to  cultivate 

Calchas  (kal'kas),  in  Greek  legend,  priest  whose 
prophecies  aided  the  Greeks  m  the  TROJAN  WAR 
In  medieval  romances,  he  is  the  father  of  Cresaida 

calcination  (k&lsfoa'shun),  m  metallurgy,  heating  a 


substance  to  a  high  temperature  in  a  furnace  or 
kiln,  an  important  first  step  in  the  preparation  of 
many  metals  from  their  ores  It  may  result  in  the 
loss  of  moisture  or  of  volatile  substances  or  in 
oxidation  or  reduction  When  oxidation  occurs  the 
process  is  called  roasting  The  term  calcination 
was  applied  originally  to  the  method  by  which  lime 
was  obtained  from  limestone  by  treating  it  with 
heat  and  driving  off  carbon  dioxide 
calcite  (k&l'sit),  very  widely  distributed  mineral, 
commonly  white  or  colorless,  but  appearing  in  a 
great  variety  of  colors  owing  to  impurities  Chem- 
ically it  is  cah  mm  carbonate,  but  it  frequently 
contains  manganese,  iron,  or  magnesium  in  place 
of  the  calcium  It  crystallizes  m  the  hexagonal 
system,  its  crystals  being  chaiactenzed  by  highly 
perfect  cleavage  Calcite  also  occurs  in  a  number 
of  massive  forms,  in  which  it  may  be  coarsely  to 
finely  granular  (as  in  marble),  compact  (as  in 
limestone),  powdery  (as  in  chalk),  or  fibrous  One 
crystalline  form,  called  dogtooth  spar  because  of 
its  dogtooth  appearance,  exhibits  faces  of  perfect 
scalene  triangles  Another  form,  satin  spar,  is 
finch  fibrous  and  has  a  satin  luster  ICELAND  HPM< 
is  nearly  pure  calcite  Other  important  forms  of 
the  mineral  are  LIMESTONE,  MARBI  K,  c  H\LK,  MARL, 

STALACTITE  AND  STALAGMITE  formations,  TRAVER- 
TINE, and  Oriental  ALABASTER  Among  the  places 
where  calcite  is  mined  are  New  York  and  MISSOUH 
in  the  United  States,  Guanajuato,  Mexu  o,  Iceland, 
Andreasburg,  Germany,  and  the  counties  of  Cum- 
berland, Derbyshire,  Devonshire,  Durham,  and 
Lancashire  m  England 

calcium  (k&l'seuro)  (from  Latin,  =hmc-],  silvery- 
white,  relatively  soft  metallic  element  (symbol** 
Ca,  for  physical  constants,  see  ELEMENT,  table) 
In  chemical  activity  it  resembles  strontium  and 
barium  and  is  c  lassed  with  these  two  as  a  metal  of 
the  ALKALINE  EARTHS  Calcium  is  an  active  cle- 
ment It  tarnishes  rapidly  when  exposed  to  air 
and  burns  with  a  bright  flame  when  heated  It 
reacts  directly  with  water,  forming  the  h\droxide 
It  combines  with  several  elements,  e  g  ,  with  oxy- 
gen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  chlorine,  fluorine,  arsenic, 
phosphorus,  and  sulphur,  forming  numerous  <  om- 
pounds  Although  calcium  metal  is  of  little  com- 
mercial importanc  e,  calcium  compounds  are  widely 
and  diversely  used  The  element  is  a  constituent 
in  LIME,  bleaching  powder  or  CHLORID*  OF  LIME, 
MORTAR,  plaster,  CEMENT,  CONCRETE,  WHITING, 
puttv,  precipitated  CHALK,  GYPSUM,  and  plaster  of 
Pans  Calcium  carbide,  a  compound  of  the  ele- 
ment and  caibon,  is  used  to  prepare  ACETYLENE 
and  also  calcium  cyanamide,  which  is  employed  as 
a  fertilizer  The  phosphate  (composed  of  calcium, 
phosphorus,  and  oxygen)  is  a  major  constituent  of 
bone  ash  The  arsenate  (composed  of  calcium,  ar- 
senic, and  oxygen)  and  the  cyanide  (composed  of 
calcium,  carbon,  and  nitrogen)  are  used  as  insecti- 
cides Calcium  does  not  occur  b\  itself  in  nature, 
but  is  found  in  its  widely  distributed  compounds, 
eg,  ICELAND  SPAR,  MARBLE,  i  IMS,»TONE,  FELD- 
SPAR, APATITE,  CALCITK,  DOIOMirb,  FLUORITF, 
GAUNET,  and  LABRADOHITB.  It  IS  a  (  OllStltUCllt  of 

most  plant  and  animal  matter  Calc  mm  is  essential 
to  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  strong  bones 
and  teeth  In  the  human  adult  the  bone  calcium 
is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  carbonate  and  phos- 
phate salts  A  sufficient  store  of  vitamin  D  in  the 
body  is  necessary  to  the  proper  utilization  of  the 
calcium  Calcium  also  functions  m  the  regulation 
of  the  heart  beat  and  in  the  conversion  of  pro- 
thrombm  to  thrombm,  a  necessary  step  m  the 
clotting  of  blood  As  the  CARBONATE  it  is  a  c  ause 
of  temporary  hardness  in  water,  and  as  the  sul- 
phate, of  permanent  hardness  Calcium  metal  is 
usually  prepared  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  salt,  usu- 
ally the  chloride  Sir  Humphry  Daw  is  credited 
with  its  discovery  m  1808  Calc  mm  <  ompounds,  in 
general,  when  held  in  the  Bunsen  burner  flame, 
show  an  orange  or  yellow-red  color 

Calcol  (kal'kbl),  Judahite  1  Chron  2  6  Chalcol 
1  Kings  4  31 

calculating  machine,  device  for  performing  various 
kinds  of  mathematical  processes  Early  devices 
used  by  man  to  aid  calculation  include  the  ABACUS 
and  the  counting  rods  or  "bones"  of  John  NAPIER 
Much  used  for  simple  calculations  is  the  SLIDE 
RULE  Blaise  Pascal  in  1642  devised  models,  prob- 
ably the  first,  of  a  simple  adding  machine  using 
geared  wheels  An  improved  mechanism  for  per- 
forming multiplication  by  the  process  of  repeated 
addition  was  devised  (c  1672)  by  G  W  von  Loib- 
mz  This  type  of  mechanism,  sometimes  known 
as  the  stepped  drum  or  stepped  wheel,  is  still  used 
in  some  machines,  although  it  has  been  modified 
to  reduce  its  bulk  The  stepped  drum  is  a  cylinder 
with  nine  teeth  parallel  to  the  long  axis,  the  length 
of  the  teeth  is  graduated  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers from  1  to  9  By  means  of  a  cogwheel  arrange- 
ment the  desired  number  of  teeth  on  the  drum  are 
engaged  and  the  adding  wheel  is  rotated  through  a 
corresponding  number  of  places,  thus  adding  each 
number  to  the  one  before  it.  A  machine  using  the 
Leihma  mechanism  was  the  first  to  be  successfully 
produced  on  a  commercial  scale  Devised  (1820)  by 
C  X  Thomas  of  Colmar,  it  could  be  used  for  add- 
ing, subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing  A 
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mechanism  permitting  construe  tion  of  a  more  com- 
pact ma<  hine  than  the  stopped  drum  was  incor- 
porated in  a  machine  patented  by  F  S  Baldwin 
in  the  United  States  in  latter  part  of  the  19th  cent  , 
later  the  machine  was  redesigned  by  Baldwin  and 
W  J  R  Monroe  W  T  Odhner  of  Russia  con- 
structed a  machine1  using  the  same  device  as  Bald- 
win's at  about  the  same  time  This  mec  hanism  is 
commonly  used  in  modern  machines  of  the  barrel 
or  cylinder  type  and  consists  of  a  wheel  with  nine 
retrac  table  pins  or  teeth  In  the  cover  plate  of  the 
barrel  are  nine  curved  slots,  each  numbered  from 
1  to  9  The  end  of  a  setting  lever  projects  from  the 
wheel  through  each  curved  slot  The  lever,  set 
at  the  desired  number,  causes  a  corresponding 
number  of  teeth  to  pioject  from  the  wheel  within 
the  machine,  and  a  series  of  gear  actions  results  in 
the  tuinmg  of  a  number  wheel  through  the  re- 
quired rotations  Some  adding  machines  have,  in- 
stead of  the  setting  levers,  a  keyboard  with  nine 
rows  of  keys,  in  eac  h  ( olumn  numbered  from  1  to  9, 
in  the  simpler  foi  ma  there  are  only  10  key  8,  numbered 
from  0  to  9  Adding  machines  can  be  used  also 
to  perform  multiplication,  division,  and  subtrac- 
tion Some  machines  are  operated  by  hand  levers 
and  others  by  electricity  Machines  that  perform 
the  calculation  and  record  the  items  and  the  result 
on  paper  are  constiucted  around  what  is  known 
as  a  key-set  met  ban  ism ,  after  the  keys  are  pressed 
a  second  motion — oj>erating  a  handle  or  setting  the 
motor  in  operation- -causes  the  numbers  to  be  re- 
corded Those  that  perform  the  calculation  with- 
out recording  it  on  paper  have  a  kev-dnven  mech- 
anism whu  h  requires  onv  the  one  motion  of  press- 
ing the  keys  The  first  key-driven  machine  was 
patented  in  1850,  and  in  1887  1)  E  Felt  patented 
a  key-driven  calculator  which  developed  into  the 
comptometer  In  1888  W  S  Burroughs  was  grant- 
ed a  patent  on  a  key-set  adding  machine  with  a 
crank  In  recent  years  great  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  development  of  machines  for  perform- 
ing long  and  highly  complex  calculations  Fore- 
runner of  these  was  one  which  Charles  Babbagc 
designed  in  the  1830s,  although  he  worked  on  it  for 
years  he  was  unable  to  <  omplete  it  because  certain 
materials  and  skills  essential  to  its  construction 
were  not  developed  until  the  20th  cent  A  mechan- 
ically operated  differential  analyzer  was  designed 
by  Vannevar  Bush  and  c  ompleted  by  him  m  1930, 
a  later  machine,  completed  in  1942,  could  be  oper- 
ated either  mechanic  ally  or  electrically  A  machine 
known  aa  the  Complex  Computer,  based  on  the 
principle  of  the  telephone  switchboard,  was  com- 
pleted in  1940,  other  machines  were  fashioned  after 
the  same  principle  and  used  by  government  agen- 
cies during  the  Sec  ond  World  War  Also  among  the 
early  complex  machines  were  the  Automatic  Se- 

Sicnce-Controlled  Calculator,  completed  in  1944, 
e  Elec  tromc  Numerical  Integrator  and  Calcula- 
tor, completed  in  1946,  the  first  to  use  electronic 
tubes  for  calculating,  and  the  Selective  Sequence 
Electronic  Calculator,  completed  in  1947  In  addi- 
tion to  performing  ordinary  mathematical  calcula- 
tions in  small  fractions  of  seconds,  electronic 
machines  can  perform  long  sequences  of  opera- 
tions Instructions  are  given  to  the  machines  in 
various  way  s,  e  g  ,  by  means  of  cards  or  tape  with 
punched  holes  representing  certain  information,  by 
sotting  dial  switches,  or  bv  means  of  a  teletype- 
writer keyboard  on  which  a  human  operator  ty  pes 
the  information  and  directions  Within  the  ma- 
c  hmos  are  thousands  of  electronic  tubes,  relay  s,  and 
many,  miles  of  wire  Oyer  the  circuits  travel  the 
messages  in  the  form  of  numbers,  directions,  and 
signals  Of  great  importance  is  a  part  of  the  ma- 
chine which  provides  fen  storing  information,  the 
system  varying  in  different  machines,  in  some  it 
makes  possible  the  holding  in  reserve  of  many 
thousands  of  words  or  numbers  (representing  in- 
termediate results  in  a  calculation)  which  can  be 
pic  ked  up  and  used  ac  cording  to  the  directions 
given  to  the  machine  In  some  machines  the  solu- 
tions obtained  as  a  iesult  of  the  operations  arc> 
typed  on  sheets  by  electric  typewriters,  and  some 
record  the  results  on  punch  cards  or  tapes  Uses 
for  calculating  machines  are  constantly  increasing 
in  many  fields  of  research  and  industry  See  E  C 
Berkeley,  Giant  liiains  (1949),  D  R  Hartrec, 
Calculating  Instruments  and  Machines  (1949) 
calculus  (kal'kyulus)  [Latin, -a  pebble  used  in 
counting  and  computing],  in  higher  mathematics, 
any  advanced  method,  using  a  system  of  notation 
peculiar  to  itself,  for  solving  various  problems  The 
two  most  familiar  calculi  are  differential  and  in- 
tegral, they  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  infini- 
tesimal calculus  The  differential  calc  ulus  provides 
a  means  of  computing  the  rate  at  w  hu  h  a  *  UNCTION 
is  changing  with  respect  to  its  independent  vari- 
able This  is  done  by  working  with  the  increment 
(difference  between  two  succeeding  values)  of  the 
independent  variable  and  the  corresponding  incre- 
ment of  the  func  tion  When  the  increment  of  the 
independent  variable  is  made  to  approach  zero, 
the  ratio  of  the  increment  of  the  function  to  the 
increment  of  the  variable  approaches  a  constant 
figure  This  constant  value  is  called  the  derivative 
of  the  function  and  is,  of  course,  its  rate  of  change 
or,  so  to  speak,  speed  Formulas  are  thus  worked 
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CALCULUS 

out  for  obtaining  the  derivatives  of  various  com- 
monly occurring  functions  The  process  is  called 
differentiation  With  the  derivatives  obtained  one 
may  find  tangents,  minimum  and  maximum  values, 
and  the  like  The  integral  calculus  is  the  opposite 
Through  integration  one  starts  with  a  given  de- 
rivative and  finds  its  function  (the  integral)  In- 
tegration has  been  found  useful  m  computing  the 
area  of  irregular  figures,  volume.pressure,  moment, 
and  the  like  See  E  T  Bell,  The  Development  of 
Mathematics  (1940),  Edward  Kasner  and  James 
Newman,  Mathematics  and  the  Imagination  (1940) , 
W  A  GranviHc  and  others,  Elements  of  the  Differ- 
ential and  Integral  Calndus  (rev  ed  ,  1941),  Moses 
Richardson,  Fundamental*  of  Mathematics  (1941) 
calculus  or  stone,  in  medicine,  accumulation  of  min- 
eral salts  deposited  in  various  parts  of  the  body 
in  the  form  of  a  hard  com  return  of  stone  Common 
sites  for  such  stony  deposits  are  the  gall  bladder, 
kidney,  urinary  bladder,  joints,  and  bahvarv  ducts 
(iall  stones  are  composed  of  varying  amounts  of 
calcium  salts,  bile  pigments,  and  cholesterm,  they 
vary  m  sue  and  number  Stones  forming  in  the  gall 
bladder  may  cause  inflammation  of  the  bladder 
wall,  infection,  increased  secretion  of  bile,  and  ob- 
struction of  the  duct  Blockage  of  the  bile  duct  may 
result  m  acute  attacks  of  COLIC  and  JAUNDICE,  in 
addition  to  indigestion  Small  stones  may  pass 
through  the  bile  ducts  into  the  digestive  tract, 
surgery  is  indicated,  however,  in  the  case  of  larger 
concretions  Accumulations  of  small  stones  (grav- 
el) in  the  kidney  may  cause  extreme  pain  when 
passing  through  the  ureter  Vesical  (urinary 
bladder)  calculi  may  form  as  a  result  of  urinary  re- 
tention and  infection  Dental  calculus  (tartar)  is 
usually  deposited  around  the  necks  of  the  teeth, 
pulp  stones  are  often  found  in  the  pulp  chambers 
of  the  teeth 

Calcutta  (kalkft'tu),  citv  (pop  2,070,619),  capital  of 
West  Bengal  state,  India  It  is  a  port  on  the 
Hooghly  river  86  mi  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  Cal- 
cutta was  founded  (1690)  by  the  British  East  India 
Company,  and  within  a  century  it  assumed  its 
present  position  as  the  chief  port  of  E  India  In 
1756  the  nawab  of  Bengal,  Siraj-ud-daula,  captured 
Calcutta  and  killed  most  of  the  garrison  bv  im- 
prisoning it  overnight  in  a  small,  stifling  room,  the 
notorious  "black  hole  "  Robert  ("live  retook  the 
city  in  1757  From  1772  to  1911  it  was  the  capital 
of  India  Calcutta,  which  constitutes,  with  tho 
neighboring  cities  (especially  Howrah),  one  of  tho 
major  manufacturing  areas  of  India,  produces  tex- 
tiles and  finished  jute  It  exports  the  products  of 
E  India,  including  rice,  vegetable  oil,  jute,  and  shel- 
lac, and  it  imports  manufactured  goods  It  con- 
tains the  Umv  of  Calcutta,  several  unaflShated  col- 
leges, and  the  Indian  Museum,  which  has  one  of  the 
world's  outstanding  natural  history  collections 
The  Maidan,  a  large  river-front  park  surrounded 
by  government  buildings,  is  the  most  attractive 
section  A  gigantic  bunvun  tree  with  foliage  ex- 
tending some  300  ft  in  diameter  is  in  another  park 

Caldecott,  Randolph  (kol'dukut).  1840-86,  English 
artist  and  illustrator  He  is  famous  for  his  diawings 
of  contemporary  English  country  life  and  for  his 
charming  and  humorous  illustrations,  including 
those  for  Washington  Irving's  Old  Christmas  and 
Bracebndge  Hall,  Blackburn's  Breton  Folk,  and 
Some  of  Aesop's  Fables  with  ^fod^rn  Instances 
Perhaps  his  best  are  tho  colored  illustrations  for  a 
series  of  16  children's  picture  books,  including 
John  GUpvn  and  The  Grand  Panjandrum  Himself 
See  study  by  Mary  Gould  Davis  (1946) 

Calder,  Alexander  Stirling  (kol'dur),  1870-1945, 
American  sculptor  He  contributed  the  7'numph 
of  Energy  and  other  large  groups  to  the  Panama- 
Pamfic  Exposition,  whore  ho  was  acting  chief 
sculptor  In  buildings,  parks,  and  gardens  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  lus  decorative  sculptures  may 
be  seen,  and  his  work  is  in  various  museums 
Notable  examples  in  Philadelphia  arc  the  hetoic 
figures  on  the  Presbyterian  Building,  the  Lea 
Memorial,  Laurel  Cemetery,  the  Shakspere  me- 
morial, Tragedy  and  Comedy,  and  the  Swann 
Memorial  He  is  further  represented  by  a  group  in 
relief  on  the  Washington  Arch,  New  York,  and  bv 
the  Depew  Fountain  (Indianapolis) ,  The  Man  Cub 
(Metropolitan  Mus),  and  the  Dam  ing  Naiad 
His  son,  Alexander  Calder,  1898-,  abstract  sculp- 
tor,  was  educated  as  an  engineer  His  ingenious  and 
entertaining  figures,  which  he  calls  "mobiles"  ami 
"stabiles,"  are  made  of  wire  or  twisted  metal  Seo 
study  by  J  J  Sweeney  (1944) 

Calder,  Sir  Robert,  1745-1818,  British  admiral  In 
command  of  a  blockading  squadron  in  the  Napo- 
leonic Wars,  ho  intercepted  (1805)  French  and 
Spanish  slaps  under  Admiral  Villeneuve  at  Cape 
Fimsterre,  but  after  an  indecisive  battle  let  him  es- 
cape Court-martialed  for  not  continuing  the  bat- 
tle, he  was  censured,  but  was  exonerated  of  charges 
of  cowardice 

Calderon,  Philip  Hermogenes,  1833-98,  English 
historical  and  genre  painter,  b  Poitiers,  France,  of 
Spanish  descent  Among  Coldenm's  best-known 
woiks  aic  the  populat  Broken  Vows,  After  the  Bat- 
tle, Her  Mo»t  High,  Noblt,  and  Puissant  Grace 
(Leed&),  and  his  masterpiece,  The  Renunciation 
(Tato  Gall  ,  London) 
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Calderon  Bndge  (kaldaron'),  site  of  the  decisive 
battle  in  the  Mexican  revolution  against  Spain, 
fought  on  the  Lerma  river  E  of  Guadalajara,  Ja- 
lisco, Mexico  On  Jan  17,  1811,  insurgents  com- 
manded by  HIDALGO  Y  COST-ILL  A  met  the  royalists 
under  CALLBJA  DEL  RET  On  the  point  of  victory, 
Hidalgo's  men  were  stampeded  by  the  explosion  of 
an  ammunition  wagon,  which  set  fire  to  a  field  of 
drv  gross  Their  flight  led  to  collapse  of  the  inde- 
pendenc  e  movement  under  Hidalgo 
Calder6n  de  la  Barca,  Pedro  (pft'dhro  kaldaron'  da 
la  bar'ka),  1600-1681,  Spanish  dramatist,  last  im- 
portant figure  of  the  Golden  Age,  b.  Madrid  Edu- 
rated  at  a  Jesuit  school  and  the  Umv  of  Sala- 
manca, he  turned  from  theology  to  poetry  and  was 
a  court  poet  from  1622  His  plays  were  carefully 
contnved,  subtle,  and  rhetorical,  the  earlier  ones, 
of  the  cloak-and-sword  school,  include  La  dama 
duende  [the  ladv  fairy]  and  Casa  con  doe  puertaa 
mala  es  df  guardar  [tho  house  with  two  doors  is  im- 
possible to  guard]  Ho  excelled  in  a  series  of  aulns 
sacramentales  (ono-act  religious  plays),  among 
which  the  most  famous  are  El  divino  Orfeo,  Pnquis 
y  Cujndo,  and  A  DMS  par  razon  de  eatado  [to  God 
for  reasons  of  state]  Of  his  philosophical  dramas 
the  best  known  are  El  mdgico  prodtgioio  [the  won- 
derful magician],  El  alcalde  de  Zalamea,  and  La 
vuta  e»  sueno  [life  is  a  dream],  one  of  the  mastei- 
pie<  es  of  the  Spanish  theater  Calder6n  took  holy 
orders  in  1651  and  thereafter  wrote  few  plays  ex- 
cept the  autos,  of  which  he  supplied  two  a  year  for 
the  Corpus  Chi  isti  festival  Eight  of  his  pla\  s  were 
tianslatecl  by  Kdward  Fit*gorald  (now  ed  ,  1906) 
See  study  by  E  J  Hasell  (1912);  Salvador  Mada- 
riaga,  Hhelley  and  Caldrron  (1935). 
Caldwell,  Brskine  (kold'wul),  1903-,  American  au- 
thor, b  White  Oak,  Ga  His  realistic  novels  of  tho 
rural  South  include  Tobacco  Road  (1932,  a  drama- 
tized version  ran  for  over  seven  jears  on  Broad- 
way), God's  Little  Acre  (1933),  Tragic  Ground 
(1944),  and  This  Very  Earth  (1948)  Jackpot 
(1940)  is  a  collection  of  stories  He  collaborated  on 
several  books  with  the  photographer,  Margaret 
Bourke-White,  who  was  his  wife  from  1939  to  1942 
Caldwell  1  City  (pop  7,272),  co  seat  of  Canyon 
co  ,  SW  Idaho,  on  the  Boise  river  and  W  of  Boise, 
founded  1883,  me  1889  On  the  site  of  an  Oregon 
Trail  camping  ground,  the  city  is  now  a  shipping 
point  for  a  farm,  dairy,  and  livestock  area  in  the 
BOISE  PROJECT  Its  producers'  and  consumers' 
cooperatives  are  notable  The  College  of  Idaho 
(1891),  C'axton  Printers,  Ltd  ,  and  an  agricultural 
exponmont  station  arc  here  2  City  (pop  1,962), 
S  Kansas,  S  of  Wu  hita  near  the  Okla  line,  in  an 
agricultural  and  grazing  area  and  near  oil  fields, 
Uiul  out  1871,  me  1879  An  important  point  on  the 
old  Chisholrn  Trail,  it  boomed  m  the  1880s 

3  Borough  (pop  4,932),  NE  N  J  ,  near  Montclau  , 
settled  before  1785,  me   1892    Airplane  propellers 
are  mado  hero      The   Presbyterian  parsonage  in 
which  Grover  Cleveland  was   born  is  preserved 

4  Village  (pop    1.705),  co    seat  of  Noble  <o.  Si: 
Ohio,  on  Due  k  Cieek  and  S  of  Cambridge,  laid  out 
1857.    Coal  mining  is  its  chief  industry     5  Town 
(pop    2,165),  co    seat  of  Burleson  co  ,  S  central 
Texas,  ENE  of  Austin,  in  a  farm  area 

Caleb  (ka'IPb)  [Hob  ,-dog],  principal  spy  sent  into 
Canaan  He  is  characterized  in  the  narrative  by 
his  faithfulness  to  God,  a  virtue  for  which  he  was 
rewarded.  Num  136,  14,  32  12,  Joshua  146-14 
The  name  is  mentioned  elsewhere  frequently,  ap- 
paiently  connected  with  a  tribe  inhabiting  S  Pal- 
estine 1  Sam  30  14,  1  Chron  2  18,19,42,46,48,49 
Cholubai  1  Chron  2  9  The  name  Caleb-ephratah 
(fif 'rutu)  at  1  Chron  2  24  is  due  undoubtedly  to  a 
textual  erroi 

Caledonia  (ka"HdcVneu),  Roman  name  for  that  part 
of  the  island  of  Britain  which  lies  N  of  the  Firths  of 
Cl>  do  and  Forth  The  name  occurs  in  the  works  of 
Lucan  (1st  cent  AD)  and  is  still  used  rhetori- 
cally, usually  to  mean  all  of  Scotland. 

Caledonia,  village  (pop  1,401),  S  Ont ,  on  tho  Grand 
Rivei  and  SSW  of  Hamilton,  founded  1843  It  is 
an  industrial  and  mining  (gypsum)  center 

Caledonia.  1  Village  (pop  1,985),  co  seat  of  Hous- 
ton co  ,  extreme  SE  Minn  ,  near  the  Iowa  line, 
settled  c  1855.  It  is  a  trade  and  manufacturing 
center  m  a  farm  area  A  federal  soil  conservation 
project  is  horo  9  Village  (pop.  1,226),  W  central 
N  Y  ,  SW  of  Rochester^  m  a  farm  and  dairy  region, 
me  1887  A  large  state  nsh  hatchery  and  gypsum 
and  limestone  quarries  are  here  Farm  machinery 
is  taade 

Caledonian  Canal,  wateiway,  60  J^  mi  long,  cutting 
across  Scotland  from  Moray  Firth  to  Loch  Lmnhe 
and  following  the  Great  Glen  of  Scotland  It  is 
formed  by  23  mi  of  artificial  canal  and  Lochs  Ness, 
Ouh,  and  Lochy  Begun  by  Thomas  Telford  m 
1803,  it  was  finally  opened  in  1847  Owing  to  tho 
small  capacity  of  tho  29  locks,  the  canal  is  little 
used  now. 

Calef,  Robert  (ka'luf),  1648-1719,  author  of  More 
Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World  (1700).  A  Boston 
cloth  merchant,  probably  born  m  England,  he  bit- 
terly attacked  Cotton  MATBEK  for  his  part  in  the 
witchcraft  delusion.  The  book,  published  m  Lon- 
don because  no  Boston  printer  would  accept  it, 
generally  condemned  the  view  of  witchcraft  then 


prevailing  and  had  a  salutary  effect  throughout 
New  England  It  is  reprinted  in  G.  L  Burr,  ed., 
Narratives  of  th«  WitrJicraft  Cases,  1643-1700(1914) 
calendar  [Latin,  from  Kalends],  system  of  reckoning 
time,  devised  especially  to  make  the  naming  of  a 
day  possible  and  convenient  There  are  two  obvi- 
ous re(  urrent  cycles  in  nature  the  cycle  of  the  sea- 
sons (i  e  ,  of  the  sun)  and  the  cycle  of  the  moon 
The  earth  completes  its  orbit  in  365  days  5  hr  48 
mm  46  sec  ,  the  length  of  the  solar  year.  The 
moon  passes  through  its  phases  in  about  29 ^  days, 
so  that  12  lunar  months  (called  a  lunar  vear)  come 
to  more  than  354  daya  8  hr  48  nun  The  problem 
of  the  calendar  has  usually  been  to  harmonise  solar 
and  lunar  reckonings  The  fact  that  months  and 
years  cannot  be  divided  exactly  by  days  and  that 
years  cannot  be  divided  exactly  by  months  has  led 
to  tho  device  of  intercalation  In  its  simplest  form 
this  is  seen  in  the  frequent  series  of  months  in  an- 
cient calendars  alternating  29  and  30  days,  because 
tho  mean  month  is  about  29H  days,  hence  two 
months  of  30  and  29  days  equal  two  mean  months 
of  29}^  days  Similarly  the  year  of  about  365^ 
days,  if  taken  four  times,  will  give  the  same  as 
three  years  of  365  days  and  one  of  366,  hence  the 
leap  vear  with  an  intercalary  day  The  surplus  of 
the  solar  over  the  lunar  vear  (365  over  354)  can  bo 
somewhat  rectified  in  three  >  ears  by  adding  a  month 
of  33  days  This  is  an  intercalaiy  month  The  de- 
velopment of  the  calendar  was  accui  ate  in  Mesopo- 
tamia but  reached  a  high  point  in  ancient  Egypt, 
with  its  12  months  of  30  days  each  and  5  extra  days 
a  year  and  an  extra  day  every  four  years  The 
calendar  now  most  widely  used  is  an  evolution  of 
the  Roman  calendar  In  its  most  primitive  form 
this  apparently  had  10  months,  which  were  (using 
the  English  forms  where  possible)  March  (31), 
April  (29),  May  (31),  Juno  (29),  Quintihs  (31). 
Sextihs  (29),  September  (29),  October  (3D,  No- 
vember (29),  December  (29)  To  fill  out  the  vear  a 
blank  number  of  days  or  occasional  intercalary 
months  were  used  Later,  January  (29)  and  teb- 
ruary  (28)  were  added  to  the  end  of  the  year  In 
the  earl.v  republic  the  vear  of  Numa  was  used, 
probably  in  an  effort  to  harmonize  the  Roman  cal- 
endar with  the  Greek  calendars  This  provided  a 
cvclo  of  four  years  The  first  year  had  four  months 
of  31  days  and  seven  of  29,  February  having  28,  in 
the  second  year  February  had  23  days,  and  an  in- 
tercalary month  of  27  days  was  inserted,  the  third 
>oar  of  the  cycle  was  like  tho  first,  the  fourth  year 
was  intercalary  like  the  sec  ond  exc  ept  that  Febru- 
ary had  24  days  The  chief  trouble  with  this  sys- 
tem was  that  in  a  four-year  cvclo  there  were  four 
days  too  many  What  was  \\orso,  the  pontifex 
maximufe  wa*>  given  the  power  (soon  after  200  B  C1  ) 
to  regulate  the  calendar,  and  the  prac  tic  e  grew  up 
of  using  the  intercalations  for  politic  al  ends  to 
lengthen  or  shorten  an  official's  term  Bv  the  tnno 
of  Julius  CAESAR  tho  calendar  had  been  so  abused 
that  January  was  falling  in  autumn,  and  by  lus 
authority  as  pontifex  maximus,  with  the  advic  e  of 
the  astronomer  Sosigenes,  he  borrowed  from  the 
methods  of  the  Egyptian  calendar  and  added  to 
the  y  ear  46  B  C  90  days  (67  between  November 
and  December  and  23  at  tho  end  of  February) 
This  caused  the  spring  of  45  B  C  to  begin  in 
March,  to  retain  the  correct  position  he  reformed 
the  length  of  the  months  by  adding  2  days  oac  h  to 
January,  to  Sextihs  (subsequently  named  August 
for  AUGUSTUS),  and  to  December,  giving  them  31 
days  apiece,  and  one  day  each  to  April,  June,  Sep- 
tember, and  November,  giving  them  30  da>w,  1-eb- 
ruary  was  28  days  long,  except  that  in  every  fourth 
year  a  day  was  inserted  between  the  23d  and  24th 
of  the  month.  March,  May,  Quintilis  (subse- 
quently named  July  for  Caesar),  and  October  ho 
left  as  they  wero.  Thoro  is  another  account  given 
of  alterations  in  the  lengths  of  months  to  suit  Au- 
gustus' vanity,  but  it  is  probably  legendary  Thin 
reform  created  the  Julian  calendar,  still  in  use  un- 
der a  slight  modification,  made  by  GBEOORY  XIII , 
hence  the  rectified  Julian  calendar  is  called  the 
Gregorian  calendar  The  Julian  year  is  365  days 
6  hr  ,  hence  a  little  too  long  By  the  16th  cent  the 
accumulation  of  the  surplus  had  displaced  tho  vei- 
nal  equinox  to  March  11  from  the  date  in  the  4th 
cent.  (March  21)  Gregory  suppressed  10  days  m 
1582  and  ordained  that  thereafter  the  years  ending 
m  hundreds  should  not  l>o  leap  years  unless  the> 
are  divisible  by  400  The  Gregorian  reform  was  ac  - 
cepted  in  most  Roman  Catholic  countries,  but  onl.\ 
gradually  by  Protestants.  The  year  1000  was  a 
leap  year  under  both  systems,  but  1700,  1800,  and 
1900  were  leap  years  only  in  the  unreformed  calen- 
dar It  was  not  until  1752,  when  England  was  11 
days  different  from  the  Continent,  that  England 
adopted  the  reformed  calendar.  The  Gregorian  is 
called  the  New  Style  (N  S  ),  and  the  Julian  the  Old 
Style  (O  S.)  New  Style  years  begin  Jan  1,  but 
Old  Style  years  began  usually  March  25  Thus 
Feb  22,  1732  (N  S ),  Washington's  birthday,  is 
Feb.  11,  1731  (O.S),  since  1732  began  March  25 
A  usual  method  of  writing  the  date  to  show  thiH 
Old  Style  and  New  St>le  variation  is  1731/32  or 
1731/2  In  the  Eastern  Church  the  Julian  was  re- 
tained unchanged  until  the  20th  cent  .but  now  tho 
reform  has  been  generally  adopted.  The  technical 
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name  of  the  Julian  intercalary  year  is  bissextile 
In  the  Roman  computation  in  the  month  three 
days  were  used  to  count  from  the  Kalends  (first 
day  of  the  month),  the  Nones  (the  seventh  day  in 
March,  May,  July,  and  October,  the  fifth  in  other 
months),  and  the  Ides  (the  16th  day  m  March, 
May,  Julv,  and  October,  the  13th  day  m  other 
months).  The  days  were  counted  before,  not  after, 
the  Kalends,  Nones,  or  Ides,  e  g  ,  Jan  10  was  the 
fourth  day  before  the  Idea  of  January,  or  the  fourth 
of  the  Idea  of  January,  because  the  Romans 
counted  inclusively,  Jan  25  was  the  eighth  of  the 
Kalends  of  February,  Feb  3  was  the  third  of  the 
Nones  of  February,  and  Fob  23  was  the  seventh  of 
the  Kalends  of  March  Now  Feb  23  was  always 
tho  seventh  of  the  Kalends  of  March,  in  spite  of  in- 
tercalations, hence  in  leap  year,  when  a  day  was 
inserted  between  Feb  23  and  Feb  24,  there  were 
two  days  counted  as  the  sixth  of  the  Kalends  of 
March  The  leap  year  is  thus  bissextile  [Latin, « 
twice  sixth]  The  ecclesiastical  calendar  of  Chris- 
tianity is  an  interesting  example  of  a  harmony  of 
Heveral  different  systems  The  key  to  it  is  the 
reconciliation  of  the  seven-day  week  with  the  Ro- 
man calendar  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  al- 
ways reckoned  as  having  taken  place  on  a  Sunday 
(first  day  of  the  week) ,  hem  e  its  annual  memorial 
(EASTER)  should  fall  on  Sunday  Since  the  Jewish 
Passover  is  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  (evo  of  the 
15th)  Nisan,  it  may  fall  on  any  day  of  the  week, 
hem  e  Easter  must  fall  on  a  Sunday  near  the  14th 
Nisan  Anciently  some  Eastern  Christians  held 
Kaster  on  the  14th  Nisan ,  these  wore  <  ailed  Quarto- 
dfcimana  [Latin, -fourteenth}  In  326  the  First 
Council  of  Nicaea  determined  that  Easter  should 
fall  on  the  Sunday  following  the  full  moon  next 
after  the  vernal  equinox,  the  full  moon  being  theo- 
retic ally  the  14th  day,  and  Nisan  beginning  with  a 
new  moon  in  March  Tho  vernal  equinox  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Church  to  fall  on  March  21.  The 
paschal,  or  Easter,  moon  is  tho  moon  the  14th  day 
of  whic  h  falls  next  after  (not  on)  March  21  Today 
Raster  is  calculated  mathematu  ally  according  to 
a  s>  8tem  not  taking  all  factors  in  the  lunar  period 
into  consideration,  hence  it  nearly  always  varies 
somewhat  from  what  it  should  be  according  to  true 
astronomic al  calculation  There  have  been  several 
different  systems  used  for  determining  Easter, 
thus,  some  Eastern  churches  use  a  different  one 
fiom  that  of  the  West  In  the  6th  and  7th  cent  in 
England  there  was  a  great  dispute  between  Chris- 
tians who  derived  their  rite  from  the  Celts  and 
those  who  had  been  converted  by  the  mission  of 
St  Am.iisTiNE  The  dispute  over  Easter  arose  be- 
caxiae  the  Celts  retained  a  computation  for  Easter 
based  on  a  lunar  cycle  of  84  years,  while  the  Ro- 
mans had  given  up  the  84-year  cvc  le  in  the  5th  cent 
for  a  532-year  cvcle  The  dispute  was  settled  at 
the  Synod  of  Whitby  in  favor  of  the  Roman  sys- 
tem For  a  conventional  means  of  computing 
Easter,  see  tho  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  other 
pray  er  hooks  The  Jewish  calendar  is  today  an  ad- 
justment of  a  lunar  c  alendar  to  the  solar  N  ear  The 
months  are  Tishri  (30),  Marhcshvan  (29  or  30), 
Kialev  (29  or  30),  Tebet  (29),  Sebat  or  Shebat  (30), 
Adar  (29),  Nisan  (30),  Ivar  (29),  81  van  (JO),  Tarn- 
muz  (29),  Ab  (30).  and  Flul  (29;  The  intercalary 
month  of  30  days  is  added  after  Adar,  Nisan  being 
anciently  the  first  month  The  intercalation  is  ar- 
ranged to  take  place  seven  times  in  19  years  The 
Jewish  year  begins  about  the  autumnal  equinox 
The  Moslem  calendar  is  the  only  widely  used 
purely  lunar  calendar,  its  year  vaiymg  from  354  to 
355  days  Hence  the  seasons  and  months  have  no 
connection,  and  there  are  about  33  Moslem  years 
to  every  32  of  ours  The  months  are  Muharram 
(30),  Safar  (29),  1st  Rabia  (30),  2d  Rabia  (29),  1st 
Jurnada  (30),  2d  Jumada  (29),  Rajab  (30),  Shaban 
(29),  Ramadan  (the  fast,  30),  Shawwal  (29),  Dhu- 
1-Kada  (30),  and  Dhu-1-Ihjja  (month  of  the  pil- 
grimage, 29  or  30)  The  Clunese  calendar  was  de- 
vised to  have  six  60-day  odes,  each  cvcle  having 
10-day  periods  and  three  such  periods  going  to 
make  up  a  month  By  the  5th  cent  B  C  the  solar 
year  was  calculated  at  365  2444  solar  days  and  the 
solar  month  at  29  53059  days  The  difference  be- 
tween solar  time  and  the  cycles  was  adjusted  by 
intercalary  months  and  shorter  intercalary  periods 
The  years  were  arranged  in  major  cycles  of  60 
years  with  minor  cycles  of  5  years  each  An  inter- 
esting calendar  is  that  of  the  MAYA,  who  used  a 
year  of  365  days  divided  into  18  20-day  periods, 
with  a  5-day  period  at  the  end  A  recurrent  series 
of  20  days  was  used  also,  like  our  week  A  remark- 
able feature  was  that  the  year  was  never  readjusted 
to  the  error  in  its  length,  instead,  the  feasts  and 
dates  were  adjusted  to  the  calendar  The  Aztec 
calendar  was  very  similar  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  devise  new  calendars,  adjusting  tho 
months  more  regularly  to  the  solar  year,  discarding 
the  week,  making  the  months  equal  in  length,  and 
the  like,  but  they  have  never  been  widely  adopted 
Tho  most  celebrated  is  the  FRENCH  REVOIUTION- 
ARY  CALENDAR  In  the  20th  cent  the  movement 
toward  calendar  reform  has  been  strong,  the  aim 
being  not  to  abandon  but  to  refine  the  intercalary 
system  of  the  Julian-Gregorian  calendar.  For  the 
method  of  computing  years  from  a  fixed  point 
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(e  g  ,  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  hegira),  see  ERA 
The  adoption  of  such  er*  systems  has  made  com- 
putation of  time  much  easier  The  Athenian  sys- 
tem of  identifying  years  by  archona,  the  Roman 
system  of  identifying  them  by  the  consuls,  and  the 
system  used  both  earlier  and  later  of  reckoning  by 
the  year  of  the  reign  of  certain  kings  offers  enor- 
mous difficulties,  and  the  establishment  of  chronol- 
ogy is  one  of  the  major  problems  in  ancient  and 
medieval  history  The  classic  work  on  chronology 
is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  first  published  in  1750, 
L'  Art  de  verifier  let  dates  de»  fails  histongues  See 
M  P  Nilsson,  Primitive  Time  Reckoning  (Eng  tr  , 
1920) ,  Reginald  L  Poole,  Studies  in  Chronology  and 
Hittorv  (1934),  P  W.  Wilson,  The  Romance  of  the 
Calendar  (1937) 

calendering,  a  finishing  process  by  which  paper, 
rubber,  or  textiles  are  smoothed,  glazed,  polished, 
or  given  a  mo\r6  or  embossed  surface  The  material 
is  passed  through  a  series  of  cylinders,  usually  of 
metal  or  of  compressed  paper  or  cotton  The  re- 
sulting surface  depends  on  the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  cylinders,  their  temperature,  composition,  and 
surface  designs  and  tho  type  of  coating  or  glaze 
previously  applied  to  the  material  to  be  calendered 

calendula  (kulen'dQlu),  any  species  of  the  genus 
Calendula,  composite-flowered  Old  World  plants 
Tho  common  calendula,  annual,  with  yellow  to 
deep  orange  flower  heads  produced  through  a  long 
blooming  season,  was  a  popular  garden  flower  in 
Shakspere's  time — his  marigold  The  dried  florets 
of  this  have  been  used  as  a  coloring  and  flavoring 
for  foodstuffs,  whence  the  name  pot  marigold ;  they 
have  also  been  long  used  medicinally 

Ctlera  (kuler'O),  rural  town  (pop  1,092),  central 
Ala  ,  8  of  Birmingham,  settled  in  the  mid-19th 
cent  It  has  lime  kilns 

Calenco  (kulek'slko),  city  (pop  5,415),  HE  Calif, 
opposite  Mexicali,  Mexico,  S  of  the  Halton  Sea; 
me  1908  It  is  a  port  of  entry  m  the  IMPERIAL 
VALLEY 

calf,  golden,  idol  erected  by  the  Israelites  on  several 
occasions  Aaron  made  one  while  Moses  was  on 
Mt  Sinai  Ex  32  Jeroboam  placed  one  at  Bethel 
and  anothei  at  Dan  1  Kings  12  26-32  Hosea  de- 
nounced one  in  Samaria  Hosea  8  5,6  Tho  calf  (or 
bull)  probably  represented  God  The  use  of  such  a 
cult  recalls  Apis  in  Egypt  and  the  Minotaur  in  Crete 

Calgary  (kal'gurC),  city  (1941  pop  88,904,  1940 
pop  100,044),  S  Alta  ,  on  the  Bow  river  and  near 
the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mts  Calgary  is  a  whole- 
sale center  for  a  wide  region  of  plains  and  moun- 
tain valleys  A  provincial  normal  school  and  an  in- 
stitute of  technology  and  art  are  here  The  city 
began  (1875)  as  a  fort  of  the  Northwest  Mounted 
Polic  e,  named  after  a  town  in  Scotland 

Calhoun,  John  Caldwell  (k&rhoon'),  1782-1850, 
American  statesman  and  political  philosopher,  b 
near  Abbeville,  S  C  ,  grad  Yale,  1804  He  stud- 
ied law  under  Tapping  Reeve  at  Litchfield,  Conn  , 
and  began  (1808)  his  public  career  in  the  South 
Carolina  legislature  Frontier  born,  he  acquired  a 
large  plantation  by  marrying  (1811)  his  cousin, 
Floride  Calhoun  Later  ho  came  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  Southern  planter  aristocracy  A 
Congressman  (1811-17)  and  acting  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Calhoun 
was  one  of  the  leading  "war  hawks,"  who  whipped 
up  enthusiasm  for  tho  War  of  1812  He  remained 
a  nationalist  for  some  time  after  the  war,  speaking 
for  a  strong  army  and  navy,  for  encouragement  of 
manufacturing,  for  internal  improvements,  and  for 
a  national  bank,  many  of  these  causes  he  later  op- 
posed Calhoun  was  an  efficient  Secretary  of  War 
(1817-25)  under  President  James  Monroe  and  was 
Vice  President  (1825-29)  under  John  Qumcy 
ADAMS  Throughout  Adams's  administration  ho 
opposed  the  President  and  supported  the  measures 
advocated  bv  Andrew  JACKSON  An  able  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  he  made  an  imposing  figure  skillfully 
presiding  over  the  Senate  When  the  Jacksomans 
finally  triumphed  in  1828,  Calhoun  was  again 
elected  Vice  President,  and  it  was  widely  assumed 
that  he  would  succeed  Jackson  in  office  But  rela- 
tions between  the  two  men  soon  cooled  Calhoun, 
largely  prodded  by  his  wife,  and  his  supporters 
offended  the  President  in  tho  Eaton  affair  (see 
O'NFILL,  MAROARFT)  Tho  NULLIFICATION  issue 
further  irritated  Jackson,  who  finally  became  furi- 
ous when  he  discovered  that  years  before  Calhoun 
had  privately  denounced  Jackson's  conduc  t  in  Flor- 
ida while  publicly  giving  tho  impression  that  he 
had  supported  the  general  Primarily,  however, 
Jackson  and  Calhoun  had  come  to  disagree  on  the 
nature  of  the  Union  As  the  preeminent  spokes- 
man for  the  South,  Calhoun  tried  to  reconcile  tho 
preservation  of  the  Union  with  the  fact  that  under 
the  Union  the  South's  dominant  agricultural  econ- 
omy was  being  neglec  ted  and  even  injured  at  the 
expense  of  the  over-increasing  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial power  of  the  North  When  a  still  higher 
tariff  replaced  (1832)  the  Tariff  of  Abominations  of 
1828,  Calhoun  maintained  that  the  Constitution, 
rightly  interpreted,  gave  a  state  the  power  to  nul- 
lify Federal  legislation  inimical  to  its  interests  He 
returned  to  South  Carolina,  had  a  state  convention 
called,  and  directed  the  passage  of  the  famous  ordi- 
nance of  nullification.  In  Dec  ,  1832,  he  quit  the 
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vice  presidency  after  being  elected  to  the  Senate 
and  there  eloquently  defended  his  STATES'  RIGHTS 
principles  in  dramatic  debates  with  Daniel  WK»- 
STER  The  firmness  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  the 
compromise  tariff  proposed  by  Henry  CLAY  re- 
solved the  nullification  crisis  in  1833,  but  the 
larger  issue  of  states'  rights  persisted,  loading  ulti- 
mately to  SEC  ESSION  and  the  Civil  War  Mean- 
while, Martin  VAN  BUREN,  Calhoun's  bitter  politi- 
cal enemy,  held  the  vice  presidency  m  Jackson's 
second  term  and  went  on  to  succeed  Jackson  in  the 
offic  e  Calhoun  had  long  coveted  As  the  abolition- 
ists grew  stronger  in  tho  North,  Calhoun  became 
an  outspoken  apologist  for  slavery  and  bent  every 
effort  to  maintain  the  delicate  balance  between 
North  and  South  in  the  Senate  by  opposing  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  in  newly  admitted  states 
Thus  serving  briefly  (1844-45)  as  Secretary  of 
State  under  John  Tyler,  he  completed  negotiations 
for  the  admission  of  Texas  as  a  slave  state,  but 
later  tried  to  avert  war  with  Mexico  Again  (1845- 
50)  in  the  Senate,  he  advocated  compromise  in  the 
Oregon  boundary  dispute  but  opposed  the  admis- 
sion of  California  as  a  free  state  in  the  debates  over 
the  COMPROMISE  OF  1860  In  rejecting  the  WJL- 
MOT  PROVISO,  Calhoun  set  forth  tho  theory  that  all 
territories  were  held  in  common  by  the  states  and 
that  the  Federal  government  merely  served  as  a 
trustee  of  the  lands  His  Disquisition  on  Govern- 
ment and  Ditcourse  on  the  Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Statet,  both  published  posthu- 
mously, crystallized  his  political  philosophy  The 
Constitution,  he  stated,  established  a  government 
of  concurrent  majorities  composed  of  two  elements 
— the  state  governments  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment Hence  the  states  enjoy  the  power  of  veto, 
or  nullification,  and  the  right  of  secession  results 
necessarily  from  the  origin  of  the  Union  as  a  com- 
pact among  the  sovereign  parties  His  theories  at- 
tempted to  formulate  democracy  in  terms  of  pro- 
tection for  a  minority,  specifically,  the  South,  and 
they  were  later  embodied  in  the  Confederate  con- 
stitution Because  they  are  associated  with  an  in- 
stitution— slavery — offensive  to  the  idealism  of  most 
Americans,  Calhoun  has  never  been  a  popular  fig- 
ure in  U  S  history  He  was,  however,  the  intellec- 
tual giant  of  political  life  in  his  day,  and  although 
many  of  his  contemporaries  found  him  arrogant 
and  overbearing,  he  was  not  lacking  in  warm,  hu- 
man qualities  Calhoun's  plantation,  with  lus 
house,  tort  Hill,  is  now  the  campus  of  Clemson 
(S  C  )  Agricultural  College  See  his  works  (ed  by 
R  K  Cralle,  b  vols  ,  1851-55),  C  M  Wiltse, 
John  C  Calhoun  Nationalist,  1782-1828  (1944) 
&ndJohnC  Calhoun  Nullifier,  1829-1839  (1949), 
Margaret  L  Coit,  John  C  Calhoun  American  Por- 
trait (1950) 

Calhoun,  city  (pop  2,955),  co  seat  of  Gordon  co , 
NW  Ga  ,  NNW  of  Atlanta,  on  the  Oostanaula 
river,  me  1852  It  was  destroyed  by  General  Sher- 
man m  the  Civil  War  Near  by  is  a  bronze  statue 
of  Sequoyah,  near  the  site  of  New  Echota,  once  the 
capital  of  the  Cherokee 

Calhoun  City,  tail  and  lumber  town  (pop  1,171), 
N  central  Miss  ,  NW  of  Columbus,  mo  1905 

Calhoun  Falls,  textile-mill  town  (pop  1,832),  W 
S  C  ,  near  the  Savannah  S  of  Anderson 

Call  (ka'le),  city  (pop  88,366),  W  Colombia  Found- 
ed by  Benalcacar  in  1536  in  tho  upper  Cauca  val- 
ley, Call  (alt  c  3,200  ft  )  has  become  the  commer- 
cial center  of  the  entire  region  A  railroad  connects 
it  with  BUENAVENTURA,  rail  lines  and  highways  tie 
it  with  the  cities  of  the  cordilleras  to  the  northeast 
and  with  Quito  (Ecuador)  to  the  south  It  ships 
out  livestock,  minerals,  lumber,  and  farm  products 
In  the  revolution  against  Spam,  Call  was  patriot  m 
sympathy  and  was  of  some  prominence 

Calian,  Paolo    see  VERONESE,  PAOLO 

calico  The  cotton  cloth  of  India  was  mentioned  by 
historians  before  the  Christian  era  and  praised  by 
early  travelers  for  its  tine  texture  and  beautiful 
colors  Block-printed  cottons  from  Calicut  im- 
ported into  England  c  1630  were  called  cahcuts 
The  name  calico  was  soon  applied  to  all  Oriental 
cottons  having  an  equal  number  of  warp  and  weft 
threads,  then  to  all  plain-weave  cottons  In  the 
United  States  the  term  is  now  applied  specifically 
to  narrow- width,  inferior  cottons  mainly  used  for 
house  dresses  and  aprons 

calico  printing,  general  term  including  the  various 
processes  by  which  fabrics  are  printed  in  colored 
designs  Although  the  time  and  place  of  origin  are 
uncertain,  examples  of  Egyptian  block-printed 
fabrics  of  tho  Ibth  cent  B  C  and  of  Javanese  batik 
of  c  1200  B  C  are  extant  India  exported  block 
prints  to  the  Mediterranean  region  in  tho  5th  cent 
B  C  ,  and  Indian  CHINTZ  was  imported  into  Europe 
during  the  Renaissance  and  widely  imitated  Franco 
bee ume  a  leading  center  and  was  noted  especially 
for  her  totle  de  Jouy  manufactured  at  Jouy  from 
1700  to  1811  Early  forms  of  calico  printing  arc 
stencil  work,  highly  developed  by  Japanese  artists 
and  much  used  todav  on  sisal  and  kraft  fiber  rugs, 
arid  block  printing  In  this  method  a  block  of 
wood,  copper,  or  other  material  bearing  a  design  in 

intaglio  with  the  dye  paste  applied  to  the  surface  is 

pressed  on  the  fabric  and  struck  with  a  mallet 

A  separate  block  is  used  for  each  color,  and  pitch 
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pins  at  the  c  orners  guide  the  plac  ing  of  the  blocks  come  from  tho  coast  Outstanding  was  John 
to  assure  ace  urate  repeating  of  the'pattern  The  Augustus  SUTTER,  who  on  a  vast  tract  m  the  Sacra- 
process  is  still  employed  where  freedom  of  expres-  mento  valley  established  his  "kingdom  of  New 


and  avoidance  of  mechanic  al  perfec  tion  are  de- 
sirable In  cylinder  or  roller  printing,  invented  in 
1785  by  Thomas  Bell  of  Lancaster,  the  fabric  is 
earned  on  a  rotating  central  cylinder  and  pressed 
by  one  to  10  rolleis  each  bearing  one  color  The 


Helvetia  He  did  much  for  the  overland  American 
immigrants,  who  began  to  arrive  in  large  numbers 
in  1841  Events  moved  swiftly  m  the  next  few 
years  After  briefly  asserting  the  independence  of 
California  in  1836,  the  Cahformos  drove  out  the 


design  is  engraved  on  the  copper  rollers  by  hand  or  last  Mexican  governor  in  1845  Under  the  influ- 
machine  pressure  or  etched  by  pantograph  or  pho-  ence  of  John  C  FREMONT  the  Americans  set  up 
toengravmg  methods,  and  the  color  paste  is  applied  (1846)  a  republic  at  Sonoma  under  the  Bear  Flag 


, 

through  feed  rollers  rotating  in  a  c  olor  box  to  the 
copper  rollers,  from  the  smooth  portion  of  whuh 
the  color  is  scraped  off  with  knives  Modern  ma- 
chines turn  out  as  much  as  100  \d  per  minute 
New  printing  processes  include  screen  printing,  a 


The  news  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico reached  California  soon  afterward  On  July  7 
Commodore  John  D  Sloat  captured  Monterey,  tho 
capital,  and  claimed  California  for  tho  United 
States,  in  1847  Stephen  W  Kearny  defeated  the 


hand  method  especially  suitable  for  large  patterns      Califormos  in  the  south     By  the  treaty  of  Guada- 


with  soft  outlines, 


hich  screens,  one  for  each      lupe  Hidalgo  (1848)   Mexico  formally  ceded  the 


witn  soil  outlines,   in   wmcn  ac-reeus,  uuu   lui  w«  u  m^c    i^iuoi^u    v *<•""/    "•••««"»«    iwiiuouy    \.«=tn7v»    </»i» 

color,  are  plac  ed  on  the  fabric  and  the  color  paste  territory  The  most  significant  event  in  California 
pressed  through  by  a  wooden  squeegee,  spray  print-  history  occurred  also  in  that  year  while  establish- 
ing, in  which  a  spray  gun  forces  the  color  through  a  ing  a  sawmill  for  Sutter  near  Coloma,  James  W 


, 

screen  ,  and  electrocoatmg,  used  to  apply  a  patterned 
pile  ("olor  may  be  applied  by  the  various  proc  esses 
directly  ,  by  the  discharge  method,  which  uses  chem- 
icals to  destroy  a  portion  of  a  previously  dyed 
ground,  or  by  the  resist,  or  reserve,  method,  which 
prevents  the  development  of  a  subsequently  applied 
color  to  a  portion  of  the  fabric  treated  with  a  chem- 
ical or  with  a  mechanical  resist  such  as  the  wax 
used  for  BATIK  See  Zelma  Bendure  and  Gladys 
Pfeiffer,  America's  Fabrics  (1947) 
Calicut  (ka'llkuf,  -kilt),  city  (pop  126,352),  W 
Madras  state,  India,  a  port  on  the  Arabian  Sea 
It  was  (1498)  Vosco  de  Gama's  first  Indian  port  of 
call  Mjsore  ceded  it  to  Great  Britain  in  1792 
Pepper,  timber,  and  rubber  are  exported  The  term 
calico  was  first  applied  to  Calicut  cotton  cloth, 
whu  h  is  still  an  important  manufacture 
California  (kftllfdr'nyu),  state  (156,803  sq  mi  ,  1940 
pop  6,907,387,  1949  estimated  pop  10,665.000), 
W  United  States,  admitted  1850  as  the  31st  state 
(a  free  state)  The  capital  is  SACRAMENTO  The 
largest  cities  and  major  seaports  are  Los  ANGELES, 
SAN  tRANtisco,  OAKLAND,  and  SAN  DIEGO  Cali- 
fornia is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Oregon,  on  the  east 
by  Nevada  and  Arizona,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Colorado  river,  on  the  south  by  Mexico,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  Second  larg- 
est of  the  states,  it  has  diversified  topography  and 
climate  Along  the  1  ,300-mile  coast  extends  a  series 
of  low  mountains  known  loosely  as  the  Coast  Range, 
a  region  whu  h  from  San  Francisco  south  is  subject 
to  tremors  and  sometimes  to  severe  earthquakes 
caused  by  the  San  Andreas  fault  Receiving  heavy 
rainfall  in  the  north,  where  the  giant  cathedralhke 
redwood  forests  prevail,  the  Coast  Range  is  con- 
siderably drier  in  8  California,  and  S  of  the  Golden 
Gate  no  major  rivers  reach  the  ocean  Behind  the 
coastal  ranges  he  the  long  alluvial  valleys  of  central 
California,  the  Central  Valley,  moaning  properly 
the  area  drained  by  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  rivers,  is  sometimes  used  to  mean  all  the 
inter  montane  region  In  the  south  he  vast  wastes, 
notably  the  MOJAVE  DESERT  Rising  as  an  almost 
impenetrable  granite  barrier  E  of  the  Central  Val- 
ley and  S  of  the  Cascade  Range  in  the  northeast  is 
the  SIKRRA  NEVADA  range,  within  which  are  Mt 
Whitney,  SrquoiA  NATIONAL  PARK,  and  YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL  PARK  East  of  the  S  Sierra  Nevada  is 
DEATH  V  \LLKY  NATIONAL  MONUMENT  The  coast- 
al region,  with  a  dense  but  relatively  backward 
native  population  and  no  immediate  lure  of  gold, 
did  not  attrat  t  the  conquistadors  The  first  voyage 
to  Alta  California  [Upper  California],  as  the  region 
N  of  Baja  California  (Lower  California]  came  to  be 
known,  was  that  commanded  by  Juan  Rodriguez 
CABRILLO  in  1542  His  report  stirred  little  interest, 
but  the  voyage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1579  forced 
the  Spanish  crown  to  take  notice  of  tho  British 
threat  to  its  claim  Still,  it  was  not  until  1602  that 
another  voyage,  under  Sebastian  Vizc  A(NO.  was 
made  More  than  160  years  later  the  encroach- 
ments of  England  and  Russia  stirred  up  Spanish 
colonizing  expeditions,  the  first  that  of  Gaspar  de 
PORTOLA  in  1769  Portola  reached  San  Francisco 
Bay  There  a  presidio  was  built  (1776)  after  the 
coming  of  Juan  Bautista  de  ANZA  Already  Father 
Junipero  SERRA  and  other  Franciscans  had  founded 
a  string  of  missions,  some  of  these  are  today  his- 
toric shrines  The  early  colonists,  c  ailed  the  Cah- 
fornios,  lived  a  fairly  easy,  pastoral  life  They  were 


Marshall  discovered  gold  and  touched  off  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  rush  The  forty-niners  (  ame  in  droves, 
a  few  met  success,  a  few  like  tho  DONNER  PARTY 
found  suffering  and  tragedy  The  fabulous  riches 
of  the  MOTHER  LODE  brought  to  the  roaring  camps 
such  writers  as  Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain  San 
Francisco  grew  fast  as  a  boom  city,  and  its  roister- 
ous  and  lawless  Barbarv  Coast  caused  the  rise  of 
the  vioinNTbS  In  1849  the  battle  for  statehood 
was  begun,  and  after  heated  debate  California  came 
into  the  Union  by  the  COMPROMISE  OP  1850  By 
1854  the  great  bonanza  had  slackened,  and  the 
economy  of  the  new  state  was  shakily  founded  as 
the  first  transcontinental  railroad  was  completed 
to  tie  California  hrmly  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
Chinese  wore  brought  in  for  the  railroad  work,  and 
later,  under  the  Burlmgarne  Treaty,  became  much 
more  numerous  They  and  the  Japanese  became  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  California  population.  Con- 
siderable opposition  to  the  Orientals  led  to  the  acts 
for  Chinese  ext  lusion  and  to  much  friction  A  new 
wave  of  overland  immigrants  began  with  the  rail- 
road-rate war  of  1884,  and  in  1885  promoters  fos- 
tered a  boom  in  real  estate  After  another  collapse, 
the  economy  took  root  again,  and  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  20th  cent  another  influx  of  people  was 
attracted  by  the  development  of  petroleum,  citrus 
fruits,  hydroelectric  power,  and  industrial  expan- 
sion Successive  waves  of  immigration  came  —  set- 
tlers brought  by  the  real-estate  boom  of  the  1920s, 
the  Dust  Bowl  emigrants  (1936-38)  whose  aimless 
wandering  as  migratory  workers  caused  profound 
dislocation  in  the  economy,  and  well  over  1,000,000 
warworkers  and  service  personnel  in  the  Second 
World  War  (many  of  them  later  settlers)  The 
agricultural  and  industrial  economy  ,  the  resources, 
the  water  supply,  and  transportation,  public  utili- 
ties, and  educational  facilities  could  riot  be  devel- 
oped at  a  pace  to  keep  up  with  the  staggering  in- 
crease of  inhabitants  The  basic  industry  is  still 
farming,  most  of  the  produce  is  from  small  farms, 
but  the  characteristic  of  California  agriculture  is 
the  big-business  handling,  mostly  through  coop- 
erative associations,  of  the  fruits,  grains,  wine,  nuts, 
dairy  products,  and  truck  The  labor  of  gathering 
and  packing  the  produce  is  done  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  seasonal  migrant  farm  worker,  and  one  of 
the  major  California  soc  ml  problems  is  improve- 
ment of  his  c  ondition  Much  of  the  state's  manu- 
facturing depends  upon  the  processing  of  the  farm 
produce  (milling,  canning,  and  packing)  and  some 
depends  on  other  natural  resources  —  petroleum, 
metals,  borax,  quarries,  and  forests  In  recent 
years  more  diversified  and  heavier  industry  has 
increased  astoundingly  —  notably  in  metalwork, 
aircraft,  machinery,  and  textiles  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  moving  pictures  California  leads  the  world 
Most  acute  of  the  state's  problems  is  the  need  for, 
and  control  of,  water  supply  The  once  fertile 
Owens  valley  is  now  and,  its  waters  tapped  by  Los 
Angeles  176  rm  away,  and  water  is  brought  to  the 
coast  from  the  Colorado  river  200  mi  across  the 
Mojave  In  the  IMPERIAL  VALLEY,  irrigation  is 
controlled  by  the  All-Amencan  Canal,  also  drawing 
water  from  the  Colorado  Far  to  the  north  in  the 
Central  Valley  the  problem  is  not  one  of  too  little 
water  but  of  bad  distribution  —  an  imbalance  being 
lessened  by  the  vast  CENTRAL  VALLEY  PROJKCT 
The  state  nourished  after  the  Second  World  War, 
and  the  most  important  item  in  the  t  onsideration 


not  much  molested  by  the  central  government  of  of  the  economy  and  welfare  remained  the  continu- 

New  Spain  and  later  of  Mexico,  but  they  did  in-  ing  abnormal  increase  m  population     California 

dulge  in  strenuous  local  politics  and  in  quarrels  has  a  great  many  institutions  of  higher  learning 

withthegovernors(soeALVARAi>o,  JUAN  BAUTISTA)  Among  the  more  prominent  are  the  Umv  of  Call- 


, 

Many  of  the  Indians  were  gathered  about  the  mis- 
sions, but  these  were  broken  up  under  the  Mexican 
republic,  and  degradation  of  the  Indians  began, 
culminating,  after  tho  Americans  came,  in  the 
abuses  pictured  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  in  her 
novel  Ramona  The  Cahformans  offered  little  op- 
position to  the  infiltration  of  the  early  Yankee 
traders  or  tho  penetration  of  the  Russians  as  far 


fornia  at  Berkeley  and  the  Umv  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  the  Umv  of  Southern  California, 
Stanford  Umv  ,  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Mills  College,  and  Claremont  College  See 
C  E  Chapman,  Unitary  of  California  the  Spanish 
Period  (1921),  and  R  G  Cleland,  History  of  Cali- 
fornia. the  American  Period  (1922),  Cleland,  From 
Wilderness  to  Empire  (1944)  and  California  in  Our 


south  as  Fort  Ross  (1812),   though  official  dis-      Time,  1900-1940  (1947),  Federal  Writers  Project, 
approval  of  the  foreigners  did  develop  after  Jede-      California  a  Guide  to  the  Golden  State  (1939). 
diah  8.  bmith  and  other  fur  traders  penetrated    California.    1  City  (pop  2,525),  co  seat  of  Momteau 


California  from  the  east    More  settlers  came  across     co  ,  central  Mo  ,  WNW  of  Jefferson  City,  founded 
the  mountains  to  join  the  Yankees  who  had  already      1845,  me.  1857.  Stock,  dairy,  and  gram  farms  are 


in  the  area  2  Borough  (pop.  2,614),  SW  Pa.,  S  of 
Pittsburgh,  laid  out  c  1850,  me  c  186?  A  state 
teachers  college  is  here. 

California,  Gulf  of,  arm  of  the  Pacific,  c  700  mi  long 
and  c  100  mi  wide,  NW  Mexico  It  separates  the 
peninsula  of  Lower  California  on  the  west  from 
Sonora  and  Sinaloa  on  the  east  Tho  Colorado 
river  flows  in  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  several 
large  rivers  empty  into  it  from  W  Mexico  Because 
the  gulf  has  the  largest  tidal  bore  in  the  Pat  ifit  and 
tho  winds  are  tru  kv ,  exploration  and  shipping  have 
been  risky  Among  early  adventurers  in  tho  dan- 
gerous waters  were  Francisco  de  ULLOA  and  Her- 
nando  de  Alarcdn  Pearl  fishing  is  important  on 
the  shores,  and  the  gulf  has  some  of  the  finest  deep- 
sea  fishing  m  NE  Pacific  coastal  waters 
California,  Lower,  see  LOWER  CALIFORNIA 
California,  University  of,  mainly  at  Berkeley  and 
Los  Angeles,  with  branches  at  San  Francisco  and 
elsewhere,  land-grant  and  state  supported,  coedu- 
cational It  was  chartered  m  1868  and  opened  in 
1869  as  successor  to  the  private  College  of  Cali- 
fornia The  Umv  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
founded  in  1881  as  a  normal  school,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1919  At  various  sites  are  colleges  of  ap- 
plied arts,  agriculture,  business  administration, 
chemistry,  commerce,  dentistry,  engineering,  law 
(Hastings),  letters  and  science,  mining,  and  phar- 
macy, schools  of  architecture,  education,  jurispru- 
dence, hbrananship,  nursing,  medicine  (with  a 
hospital  and  Hooper  Foundation),  and  veterinary 
medicine,  and  curnculums  in  optometry,  public 
health,  and  social  service  The  California  School 
of  Fine  Arts  at  San  Francisco  is  affiliated  The 
agricultural  c  ollogo  has  forestry  work,  an  agnc  ul- 
tural  economics  foundation,  a  school  of  tropical 
agriculture,  and  an  institute  of  animal  husbandry 
There  are  bureaus  of  governmental  researc  h,  in- 
ternational relations,  and  public  administration, 
institutes  of  biologv,  child  welfare,  and  social  sci- 
ences, museums  of  anthropology,  paleontology,  and 
vertebrate  zoology,  a  herbarium,  valuable  art  col- 
lections, a  large  film  library,  a  university  press,  a 
US  Bureau  of  Mines  experiment  station,  Luk 
Observatory,  and  Scripps  Institution  of  Ocean- 
ography The  libraries  have  notable  collections  m 
art,  English,  French,  and  German  literature,  Jew- 
ish history,  Oriental  documents,  Spanish  and 
Western  Americ  an  history  (see  BANCROFT,  HUHLRI 
H  ) ,  and  vitu  ulture 

California  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Pasadena, 
nonsectarian,  for  men,  chartered  and  opened  1891 
by  Amos  G  Throop  as  Throop  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, called  Throop  College  of  Technology  1 9  H  -20 
A  technical  school  of  university  grade,  it  empha- 
sizes research  and  has  divisions  of  engineering,  hu- 
manities, mdustiial  design,  and  science  It  uses  the 
residential  college  plan  A  marine  biological  labo- 
ratory is  near  by  Tho  astrophysics  department, 
with  Mt  Palomar  Observatory,  cooperates  v\ith 
Mt  Wilaon  Observatory  Arthur  \  Noyes  and 
Robert  A  Milhkun  helped  to  ebtdbhsh  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  school 

California  Joe,  1829-7b,  American  fiontiorsman  and 
scout,  whose  renl  name  was  Moses  Kinbree  Mil  tier, 
b  Stanford,  Kv  He  went  to  California  in  the  gold 
rush,  luter  moving  into  tho  Oregon  <  cmiitrv  Ilo 
was  a  sharpshooter  during  the  Civil  War,  after 
which  he  became  a  scout  in  tho  Indian  campaigns, 
serving  undei  Geuige  A  CWet  and  Philip  II 
Sheiidan,  both  of  whom  commended  him  in  repot  ts 
Custei  once  appointed  him  chief  of  H<  outs,  but  Cali- 
fornia Joe  got  w>  drunk  within  a  few  hours  that  he 
had  to  be  demoted  In  1875  he  guided  tho  govern- 
ment expedition  led  by  W  P  Jenny  to  investigate 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  Black  Hills  He  was 
shot  in  a  private  qu  irrol  Hoe  J  L  \filner  and  K 
R  Forrest,  California  Joe  (19*5) 

California  laurel,  beautiful  eveigieeri  tiee  (Umbcllu- 
laria  calif  or  nica)  native  to  the  moister  legions  of 
California,  where  it  is  veiy  abundant  It  hat*  fla- 
grant floweis,  pungent  and  aromatic  leaves,  and  an 
aromatic  and  volatile  essential  oil  The  thm-hhelled 
and  nearly  sphencal  kernels  of  the  fruit  weie  mod 
generally  by  the  Indians  foi  food— either  law  01 
roasted  and  eaten  with  clover  The  loaves  weie 
used  medicinally  in  vaiious  ways  and  for  flavoung 
soups  and  puddingh  The  wood  is  employed  in  boat- 
building, etc  ,  and  branches  are  sometimes  used  foi 
warding  off  insects-  as  in  chicken  houses,  wheic 
the  poles  ai  e  said  to  keep  away  fleas  Other  names 
for  this  tree  aie  California  bay,  pepperwood,  and 
Oregon  myrtle 

California  poppy  or  eschscholtzia  (esh-shfll'taeu)  [for 
J  F  von  Eschscholtz],  perennial  wild  flowei  (Esch- 
scholtna  califormca)  of  the  West  Coast,  cultivated 
elsewhere  usually  as  an  annual  and  natuialized  in 
parts  of  the  Old  World  The  finely  cut  gray-green 
leaves  have  been  used  medicinally  and  were  cooked 
for  greens  by  the  Indians  Tho  blossom,  commonly 
yellow  and  Rimilai  to  the  related  poppy,  is  the  state 
flower  of  Califoinia  Other  plants,  particulaily  of 
the  same  genus,  aie  also  called  California  poppy 

Caligula  (kuhVydolu),  AD  12-A  D  41,  Roman 
emperor  (A  D.  37-A  D  41)  His  real  name  was 
Cams  Caesar  Germanicus,  and  he  was  the  son  of 
GEKMANICUB  and  AORIPPINA  When  he  was  a  small 
child  with  his  parents  on  the  Rhine  he  wore  mili- 


Cro«  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  face*  pace  1. 


tarv  boots,  whence  his  nickname  [eoZi0uZa«"  little 
boots]  After  the  death  of  his  brother,  Drusus,  he 
and  Tiberius'  grandson,  Tiberius  Gemellus,  were 
the  heirs  apparent  On  the  death  of  TIBERIUS  the 
army  helped  make  Caligula  emperor  He  had  a 
severe  illness,  and  there  is  a  widely  ace  epted  belief 
that  he  was  thereafter  insane  At  any  rate  ho 
earned  a  name  for  ruthless  and  cruel  autocracy 
Toiture  and  execution  weie  the  order  of  the  day 
One  story  has  it  that  he  said  he  regretted  that  all 
the  people  had  not  one  nee  k,  whit  h  ho  could  sever 
with  a  single  blow  He  is  alao  reported  to  have 
made  his  horse  a  consul  and  a  member  of  a  pnestly 
c  ollege  The  night  mare  of  his  reign  ended  when  the 
tribune  of  a  Praetorian  cohort,  Chaerea,  assassi- 
nated him  ("lAt'niua  I  succeeded 
Cahpatria  (ka-Hpat'rffu),  city  (pop  1,799),  SE  Calif , 
SK  of  the  Salton  Sea  in  the  IMPERIAL  VALLEY, 
me  1919 

caliphate  (k&'llfat",  -fit),  the  headship  of  ISLAM  Is- 
lam  is,  theoretically,  a  theocrac  v,  aud  its  caliph  the 
vicegerent  of  God  When  Mohammed  the  Prophet 
died,  a  caliph  [ Arabic,  =  sue  censor]  was  chosen  to 
rule  in  his  place  Thin  was  Am;  BAKU  He  waa  suc- 
c  eeded  l\y  OMMI,  OTHMAN,  and  Ai  i  These  are  the 
Orthodox  c  ahphs  After  All's  death  there  was  a  di- 
yision  in  Islam  The  members  of  the  OMAYYAD 
dynasty  became  caliphs,  chiefly  by  force  of  arms 
Their  capital  was  Damascus  But  the  SHIITK  sect 
continued  to  recognize  the  descendants  of  Ah  and 
in  750  won  the  caliphate  for  them,  massacring  the 
members  of  the  Omayyad  family  These  caliphs 
were  of  the  ABBASID  family  1  heir  caliphate  is 
sometimes  c  ailed  the  Caliphate  of  Baghdad  One 
Omav}  ad  esc  aped  the  general  massae  ro  of  his  fam- 
il>  and  fled  to  Spam ,  there  the  emirate  of  C6rdoba 
was  set  up  in  780  This  later  bee  ame  the  Caliphate 
of  C6rdoba  or  the  Western  Caliphate  and  persisted 
until  1031  A  third  contemporaneous  caliphate 
was  established  by  the  Fat  unites  (see  FVIIMITE)  in 
Afnca  and  lasted  from  909  to  1171  After  the  fall 
of  Baghdad  to  the  Mongols  in  125S,  the  Abbasids 
fled  to  Egypt  From  this  date  the  caliphate  was 
Mrtually  ended,  since  the  Abbasids  in  Egypt  had 
not  the  slightest  power  The  Ottomans  captured 
I  gypt  in  1517,  Selim  I  assumed  the  title  of  caliph 
(l>>  a  very  flimsy  right)  The  Ottoman  sultans  then 
kept  the  title  until  the  last,  Mohammed  VI,  was 
deposed  Briefly  he  was  succeeded  by  a  cousin,  but 
in  1924  the  caliphate  was  abolished  altogether  See 
Sir  William  Mmr,  The  Caliphate  (2d  ed  ,  1916), 
Alfred  von  Kremer,  Orient  under  the  Caliphs  (Eng 
tr,  1920),  T  W  Arnold,  The  Caliphate  (1924), 
Philip  K  Hitti,  History  of  the  Arab*  (3d  ed  ,  1943) 

Cahppus  of  Cyzicus    see  CALLIPPUS  OF  CYZICUS 

calisthenics   see  GYMNASTICS 

Calistoga  (kallsteVgu),  city  (pop  1,124),  W  Calif, 
at  the  head  of  the  Napa  valley  N  of  San  Francisco, 
laid  out  1859  by  Samuel  Brannari,  me  as  a  town 
1S86,  as  a  city  1937  Grapes,  prunes,  and  walnuts 
are  grown  in  the  area  The  c  ity  is  a  health  resort 
with  hot  mineral  springs  and  geysers  near  Mt 
St  Helena  and  a  petrified  redwood  forest  are  also 
near  by 

Calutmes   see  UTRAQUWTH 

Cahxtus  I,  Callixtus  I  (both  kullk'atus),  or  Calhs- 
tus  I,  Saint  (kull'stus),  c  160-c  222,  pope  (c  217- 
c  222),  a  Roman,  successor  of  St  Zephynnus  and 
predecessor  of  St  Urban  I  As  archdeacon  to  Ze- 
plunnus  he  established  the  famous  Cahxtus  Cem- 
etery ,  where  all  the  popes  of  the  3d  cent  except 
(  nhxtus  himself  are  buried  His  election  to  the 
papacy  was  opposed  by  HIPPOIITU»  (later  anti- 
pope),  who  accused  him  of  monarchiamsm  and  of 
laxness  in  disciplining  repentant  sinners  The  de- 
c  tee  of  Cahxtus  on  penance,  which  completely  re- 
joe  ted  Montanism,  clarified  the  doctrine  of  abso- 
lution for  hia  succ  essors  Cahxtus  died  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Soverus  and  is  accounted  a  martjr 
least  Oct  14 

Cahxtus  II,  Callixtus  II,  or  Callistus  II,  d  1 124,  pope 
(1 119-24),  a  Burgundian  named  Guy,  successor  of 
GJ.  i  \8ius  II  and  predecessor  of  HONORIUS  II  He 
was  made  archbishop  of  Vienne  (1088),  and  he  con- 
\ened  at  Vienne  a  synod  (1112)  to  excommunicate 
the  emperor  HLNRY  V  for  his  treatment  of  PASCHAL 
II  in  the  INVESTITURE  controyersj  To  oppose  Ge- 
lasms,  Henry  raised  up  an  antipope,  Gregory  VIII 
Cuhxtus,  going  to  Rome  after  his  election  as  pope, 
captured  and  imprisoned  Gregory  He  came  to 
agreement  with  Henry  in  the  Com  ordat  of  Worms 
(1122,  see  WORMS,  CONCORDAT  OF)  In  1123 
Cahxtus  convoked  the  First  LATERAN  COUNCIL 
(ecumenical),  which  confirmed  the  concordat 

Cahxtus  III,  Callixtus  III,  or  Calhstus  III,  1378- 
1458,  pope  (1455-58),  a  Spaniard  (b  Jdtiva)  nirned 
Alonso  de  Borja  (Ital  Alfonso  Borgia),  successor 
of  Nicholas  V  and  predecessor  of  Pius  II  He  acted 
as  arbitrator  between  his  friend  Alfonso  V  of  Ara- 
gon  and  the  papacy,  and  for  this  he  received  the 
red  hat  (1444)  Cahxtus  was  elec  tod  soon  after  the 
fall  of  Constantinople,  and  he  promptly  proclaimed 
a  c  rusade  against  the  Tui  ks  Ho  spared  nothing  to 
aid  John  HUNYADI,  who  won  a  victory  with  St 
JOHN  CAPJSTBAN  at  Belgrade  (1456)  In  1457 
Cahxtus  turned  to  SCANDERBEG,  m  Albania,  sent 
him  money,  and  named  him  eaptam  general  of  the 
crusade  Cahxtus'  reign  was  embittered  by  a  quar- 


rel with  Alfonso,  who  expected  returns,  notably  the 
march  of  Ancona,  for  his  friendship  The  pope 
would  not  give  away  church  lands  and  resented 
Alfonso's  failure  to  help  the  crusade  Cahxtus'  nep- 
otism gave  the  Borgia  family  its  position  in  Italy 
Cahxtus  was,  like  other  Borgias,  an  able  admin- 
istrator 

Calixtus,  Georgius  Qdr'jOus),  1580-1056,  German 
theologian,  whose  original  name  was  Georg  Calh- 
sen  He  extended  the  influence  of  MEI  ANC  HTHON, 
advocating  synctetism,  he  sought  a  basis,  such  as 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  for  uniting  Chnstian  c  hurches 
Because  he  tended  to  minimize  the  differences  in 
doc  trine  and  to  emphasize  the  important  e  of  Chris- 
tian living,  ho  was  charged  by  some  of  the  Luther- 
ans with  favoring  Roman  Catholic  dogmas  and  by 
others  with  pro-Calvinism  Ho  failed  to  win  the 
Lutherans  to  his  support  at  the  Conference  of 
Thorn  (1645) 

Call,  Richard  Keith,  1791  -1862,  territorial  governor 
of  Florida  (183fr  39,  1841-44),  b  Prince  George 
co  ,  Va  He  moved  to  Kentucky  as  a  youth  and 
served  with  Andrew  Jat  kson  at  Pensacola  and  New 
Orleans  in  the  War  of  1812  Resigning  from  the 
army  in  1821,  he  studied  law,  began  practice  in 
Pensacola,  and  in  1823  was  sent  to  Congress  as  ter- 
ritorial delegate  In  his  first  term  as  governor  Call 
led  the  campaign  against  the  SEMINOI  K  INDIANS, 
commanding  at  the  battles  of  Wahoo  Swamp  in 
Nov  ,  1830  A  dispute  with  the  War  Dent  led  to 
his  being  superseded  in  command  and  to  his  losing 
the  governorship  He  then  turned  Whig  and,  aid- 
ing greatly  in  the  election  of  W  H  Harrison,  was 
rewarded  by  being  appointed  governor  again  Call 
was  a  leader  in  the  movement  for  statehood,  but 
was  defeated  for  the  governorship  in  1845  Al- 
though a  slaveholder  he  bitterly  opposed  secession 

call  In  banking,  "call  money"  is  money  deposited 
with  a  bank  or  loaned  by  it  and,  in  either  case, 
returnable  when  called  for  With  referent  c  to 
stocks,  call  money  may  be  an  installment  of  capital 
for  a  new  concern  whose  stock  has  not  >et  been 
fully  paid  up  or  may  be  capital  for  an  old  com  ern 
to  cover  part  of  a  new  issue  of  shares  Call  money 
may  also  be  a  contribution  by  the  shareholders  de- 
manded by  the  person  who  is  liquidating  a  concern 
or  an  option  to  buy  certain  stocks  at  a  certain 
price  at  a  certain  date  In  this  latter  sense  a  "c  all" 
is  a  contract  by  which  one  person  promises  to  buy 
these  stocks,  while  a  "put"  is  a  similar  promise  to 
sell  A  "straddle"  or  "spread  eagle"  is  a  combined 
option  of  both  calling  and  putting  Financial  call 
loans  are  made  for  an  undefined  period  and  are  re- 
turnable on  the  demand  of  the  lender  To  secure 
such  loans,  collateral  is  usually  required  M"ost  of 
such  loans  are  made  to  brokers  to  enable  them  to 
pay  for  stock  which  they  have  bought  on  margin 
for  customers  Domestic  banks  use  call  money  for 
secondary  reserves,  foreign  banks  for  the  employ- 
ment of  international  balances,  and  corporations 
for  investing  surplus  cash  Thus  to  a  lender  call 
money  is  a  way  of  employing  funds  temporarily 
idle,  while  still  having  the  money  available  for 
other  uses,  to  a  borrower  it  is  a  way  of  adjusting  his 
indebtedness  to  the  daily  flue  tuations  m  his  needs 
for  funds  New  York  is  the  largest  call-money 
market  See  R  N  Owens  and  C  O  Hardy ,  Inter- 
est Rates  and  Stock  Speculation  (1925) 

calla  (k&l'u),  any  plant  of  the  genus  Zantedeschia, 
South  African  tender  perennials  of  the  arum  family 
The  small  true  flower  s  are  enclosed  in  a  showy  spathe 
— white  m  the  common  calla  or  calla  lily,  yellow  or 
pink  in  others  The  wild  calla  or  water  arum  (Calla 
palustns)  is  a  perennial  of  bogs  in  the  North  Tem- 
perate Zone  It  resembles  a  small  calla  lily  and  be- 
longs to  the  same  family 

Callao  (kn}ou'),  port,  W  Peru,  just  W  of  Lima  It 
is  a  department  in  itself  (14  sq  mi  ,  pop  84,434) 
One  of  the  best  Pacific  anchorages  in  South  Amer- 
ica, it  became  a  port  when  Francisco  Pizarro  found- 
ed Lima  Natural  protection  from  prevailing  south- 
westerly winds  and  waves  is  afforded  by  an  island 
and  small  peninsula,  modern  dock  facilities  are 
sheltered  by  breakwaters  The  key  to  Lima,  Callao 
has  frequently  been  attacked  from  the  time  of  the 
buccaneers,  including  Sir  Francis  Drake,  through 
the  revolution  against  Spain,  to  later  foreign  wars 
It  was  severe!}  damaged  by  earthquake  m  1940 

Calleja  del  Rey,  Felix  Maria  (fa'leks  mare/il  kalyft'- 
hft  del  r&'),  1750-1828',  Spanish  general,  viceioy  of 
New  Spain  ( 1 8 1 3- 1  b) ,  conde  de  Calder6n  In  com- 
mand of  the  post  of  San  Luis  Potosi  when  the  revo- 
lution under  HIDVLOO  Y  COSTILLA  broke  out,  he 
led  a  large  force  into  the  held  and  defeated  Hidalgo 
at  Aculco  and  at  Calderon  Bridge  and  besieged 
MORELOS  Y  PAV6N  in  Cuautla  (1812)  As  viceroy 
Calleja  continued  to  repress  revolution,  and  when 
he  left  Mexico  most  of  the  insurrectionists  were  de- 
feated After  his  return  to  Spam  he  held  several 
high  posts 

Calles,  Plutarco  Elfas  (plootar'kO  ale'fts  ka'yas), 
1877-1945,  Mexican  statesman,  president  (1924- 
28)  One  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  Mexico  after 
the  revolution  of  1910,  he  emerged  m  1913  from  the 
obscurity  of  schoolteachmg  to  fight  with  Alvaro 
OBHEo6tr  and  Venustiano  CARRANZA  against  Vic- 
toriano  HUERTA  In  1920  he  joined  Obregtfn  and 
Adolfo  de  la  HUERTV  in  the  revolution  that  over- 
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threw  Carranza  Calles,  as  minister  of  government 
under  Obreg6n,  displayed  ability  and  great  force  of 
character  and  was  chosen  as  the  presidential  nomi- 
nee of  the  administration  Adolf  o  de  la  Huerta, 
disgruntled,  revolted  (Dec  ,  1923),  but  in  the  spring 
of  1924  Obreg6n  and  Calles  established  their  su- 
premac}  by  force  Calles  became  president  His 
administration  was  firm,  and  revolutionary  reforms 
weie  advanced  apace  Agrarian  reform  was  prose- 
cuted with  vigor  The  organization  of  labor  waa 
enc  ouragod  and  fostered  The  spread  of  education 
was  Riven  special  attention  Material  improve- 
ments and  public  works,  such  as  irrigation  projects 
and  roads,  were  undertaken  The  struggle  between 
Churc  h  and  state  reat  hed  a  new  extreme  of  bitter- 
ness, culminating  in  open  warfare  in  1920-27  Land 
and  petroleum  legislation  caused  a  serious  dispute 
with  the  United  States,  but  relations  between  the 
two  countries  improved  greatly  when  Dwight  W 
MORROW  was  appointed  ambassador  and  the  oil 
question  was  temporarily  settled  Calles,  even  be- 
fore he  became  president,  had  commenced  to  create 
a  national  army  and  to  destroy  the  private  armies 
that  menaced  internal  peace  Above  all,  his  contri- 
bution to  the  revolution  was  the  establishment  of 
order,  not  only  in  unifying  the  government  and  de- 
fining the  objec  tives  to  be  gained,  but  also  in  mold- 
ing the  National  Revolutionary  party  into  the 
dominant  force  of  Mexican  politics  Obregdn  was 
reelected  to  succeed  Calles  but  was  assassinated 
before  taking  office,  and  POHTKH  GIL  was  chosen 
provisional  president  Calles  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  permanent  retirement  but  later  returned  tr> 
public  affairs  at  various  times  With  the  passing 
v  ears,  as  the  poor  schoolteat  her  developed  into  the- 
landowner  and  financier,  he  lost  more  and  more  his. 
radical  tinge  The  administrations  of  Portes  Gil, 
ORTJ?  Runro,  and  Abelardo  RODRIGUEZ  were  in- 
creasingly conservative,  and  Calles,  as  the  cham- 
pion of  conservatism,  supported  them  and  openly 
opposed  the  radic  al  policies  of  Lazaro  CARDENAS 
in  1935  but  was  defeated  in  the  contest  and  in  1936 
was  exiled  He  was  allowed  to  return  under  an  am- 
nesty in  1941 

Calleva  Atrebaturo  see  SILCHESTER,  England 
Callias  (ka'leus),  fl  449  B  C  ,  Athenian  statesman 
He  was  sent  to  Susa  to  negotiate  for  peace  c  449 
B  C  The  result  of  his  work  was  an  agreement  usu- 
ally called  the  Peace  or  Treaty  of  Callias,  by  it 
ARTAXFUXFH  I  agreed  to  respect  the  independence 
of  the  Delian  League  and  its  members  and  to  send 
no  warships  into  Greek  waters,  in  return  Athens 
agreed  not  to  interfere  with  Persian  "influence"  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Cj  prus  Some  doubt  has  been  cast 
on  the  historic  ity  of  this  treat}  If  it  did  exist,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  arrangements  ever 
made  by  a  Greek  c  it} ,  for  peace  between  the  Great 
King  and  the  cities  of  Greece  lasted  until  the  end 
of  the  century  According  to  ancient  historians, 
when  Callias  returned  to  Athens,  he  was  fined  50 
talents  for  betray  mg  the  city 

Callias,  d  c  370  B  C  ,  Athenian  leader,  one  of  the 
generals  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  He  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  to  Sparta  to  arrive  at  a  peat  e 
treaty  in  371  B  C  The  resultant  treaty  is  some- 
times called  the  Treat}  of  Callias  or  Peace  of  Cal- 
lias It  was  ineffective  because  trouble  between 
l*p\MmoNDAn  of  Thebes  and  AGESILAUS  II  of 
Sparta  became  acute  Calhstratus  was  Calhas'  col- 
league 

Calibrates  (kuH'krutez),  6th  cent  B  C  ,  Greek  ar- 
chitec  t  In  association  with  Ictmus  he  built  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens  (447-432  B  C  )  At  Athens 
also  ho  designed  the  Temple  of  the  Wingless  Vic- 
tory (438  B  C  ) 

Callimachus  (kullm'ukus),  2d  half  of  5th  cent  B  C  , 
Greek  sculptor  of  Athens,  disciple  of  Calamis  He 
was  famous  as  the  maker  of  the  gold  lamp  in  the 
Erechtheum  He  reputedly  originated  the  Corin- 
thian capital  and  invented  the  running  drill  used 
for  simulating  the  folds  of  drapery  in  marble 
Callimachus.  b  330'  B  C  ,  Hellenistic  Greek  poet 
and  critic,  b  C}rene  He  was  educated  at  Athens 
and  taught  school  at  Eleusis,  a  suburb  of  Alexan- 
dria, before  obtaining  work  in  the  Alexandrian  li- 
brary He  drew  up  a  catalogue,  with  such  copious 
notes  that  it  was  a  full  literary  history  He  also 
wrote  critic  ism  and  other  works  in  prose,  but  is 
most  notable  as  a  poet  His  works  were  extraordi- 
narily numerous ,  it  is  said  that  he  wrote  more  than 
800  Of  these  six  hymns  (meant  only  for  reading, 
with  no  religious  use),  a  number  of  epigrams,  and 
fragments  of  other  poems  survive  His  greatest 
work  was  the  Actia,  a  collection  of  legends  strung 
together  Other  longer  poems  of  which  fragments 
survive  are  The  Lock  of  Berenice,  Hecale,  and 
Tamtn  His  poetry  is  notable  for  polish,  wit,  learn- 
ing, and  inventiveness  in  form  His  literary  quar- 
rel with  his  former  pupil,  Apollomus  of  Rhodes,  is 
famous 

Callmus  (kull'nus),  fi  7th  cent  B  C  ,  Greek  poet 
He  is  the  earliest  of  known  elegiac  poets  An  ex- 
cerpt from  a  patriot  exhortation  to  his  fellow 
Ephesians  survives 

Calliope  (kull'ope)  [Gr  ,  -beautiful  of  voice],  in  Greek 
mythology,  greatest  of  the  MUSES,  patron  of  epic- 
poetry  and  eloquence.  She  was  the  mother  of 
ORPHEUS  by  APOLLO 
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calliope  (kull'upe,  ka'ledp;  cf  the  Muse's  name),  m 
music,  an  instrument  sometimes  called  steam  organ 
or  steam  piano  m  which  steam  is  forced  through  a 
series  of  whistles  controlled  by  a  keyboard  It  is 
usually  played  mechanically,  and  its  harsh  music  is 
a  familiar  accompaniment  of  circus  parades 
calliopsis*  see  COREOPSIS 

Callippus  of  Cyzicus  (sl'alkus),  fi  o  330  B  C  ,  Greek 
astronomer  For  the  Metonic  cycle  (19  years)  he 
substituted  a  cycle  of  76  years,  known  as  the  Cal- 
hppio  cycle,  formed  by  quadrupling  the  Metonic 
cycle  and  subtracting  one  day  His  name  is  also 
spelled  Calippus 

CallirrhoS  (kullr'Oe),  in  Greek  legend,  daughter  of 
AOHBLOUB  and  wife  of  ALCMABON  She  wanted  the 
robe  and  necklace  of  HARMONIA,  and  in  trying  to 
obtain  these  treasures  her  husband  was  killed 
Callisthenes  (kulfe'th  tines),  r  360  B  C  -c  328  B  C  , 
Greek  historian  of  Olynthus,  relative  of  Aristotle 
He  accompanied  ALEXANDER  THE  GRKAT  into  Asia, 
but,  having  become  one  of  his  principal  <  ntics  for 
the  Orientalizing  manners  of  the  court,  he  was 
suspected  of  complicity  in  a  conspiracy  against 
Alexander  and  put  to  death.  His  histories  of  con- 
temporary affairs  in  Greece  are  lost  Callisthenes' 
fame  rests  largely  on  a  work  of  much  later  date 
that  was  attributed  to  him  It  was  the  standard 
biography  of  Alexander  in  medieval  times. 
Caltisto  (kull'sto),  in  Greek  legend,  an  attendant 
of  Artemis.  She  bore  a  son,  Areas,  to  Zeus  She 
was  transformed  into  a  bear,  either  by  Artemis  as 
punishment  for  her  uuchastity  or  by  Hera  out  of 
jealousy  Areas  was  out  hunting  and  about  to  kill 
her  when  Zeus  intervened  and  transferred  them 
both  to  the  heavens,  Calhsto  becoming  Ursa  Ma- 
jor [great  bear]  and  Areas  becoming  Arcturus 
Cafflstratus  (kuU'strutus),  d  c  360  B  C  ,  Athenian 
statesman  and  orator  Believing  Thebes  to  be 
more  dangerous  to  Athens  than  Sparta,  he  favored 
a  peace  with  Sparta  He  and  CALLIAS  were  the 
delegates  who  negotiated  an  ineffective  peace.  His 
failure  to  check  Thebes  led  to  his  impeachment  in 
366  B  C  ,  but  his  brilliant  defense  saved  him— an 
oration  that  is  supposed  to  have  inspired  Demos- 
thenes to  study  rhetoric  Later  with  new  failure 
he  fled  Athens  and  was  condemned  in  his  absence 
for  having  urged  Athens  to  allow  Thebes  to  occu- 
py Oropus  When  he  returned,  he  was  put  to 
death 

Calhstus  •  see  CALIXTUS. 
Callixtas:  see  CALIXTUS 

Calloc'h,  Jean  Pierre  (aha'  pyer'  ktilokh'),  1888- 
1917,  Breton  poet,  a  native  of  Groix,  small  island 
of  fishermen  8  of  Lonent  He  was  killed  in  action 
in  the  First  World  War  His  poetry  and  literary 
prose  (in  Breton  of  the  Vannes  dialect)  reveal  a 
peculiar  association  of  innocent  simplicity  with  a 
sense  of  artistic  form.  His  foremost  idea  is  of 
Brittany  revived,  but  his  burning  piety  is  never 
far  away  The  love  of  the  sea  and  the  fascination 
of  death  are  strong  forces  in  the  poetry  of  Calloc'h, 
regarded  by  some  as  Brittany's  finest  poet  His 
poems,  collected  posthumously,  have  been  trans- 
lated into  French  and  studied  by  L.  Palaux 
Callot,  Jacques  (zhnk'  kalo'),  1592-1635,  French 
engraver  and  etcher,  b  Nancy  At  the  age  of  12 
he  was  already  drawing  and  he  attempted  to  run 
away  to  Italy  At  16  he  was  permitted  to  go  to 
Rome,  where  he  studied  engraving  Soon,  how- 
ever, he  abandoned  this  technique  for  the  more 
rapid  and  congenial  process  of  etching,  at  which  he 
became  a  master  He  was  the  first  etcher  to  use 
hard  grounds,  a  technique  still  much  favored  For 
some  years  he  was  m  the  service  of  Cosimo  II 
de'  Medici  m  Florence  On  Cosimo's  death  he  re- 
turned to  Nancy  and  under  the  patronage  of  the 
ducal  court  achieved  a  wide  reputation  He  was 
commissioned  by  the  Infanta  Isabella  of  Brussels 
|  to  engrave  the  siege  of  Breda  and  by  Louis  XIII 
to  etch  the  meges  of  Rochelle  and  the  island  of  Re 
Famous  also  are  his  series  Views  of  Paris  executed 
for  Louis  XIII  Too  independent  for  court  favor 
and  deeply  impressed  by  the  scenes  of  carnage  he 
had  witnessed  in  the  service  of  the  great,  he  retired 
to  Nancy,  where  he  produced  his  splendid  series 
Miseries  of  War.  Callot  produced  over  1,600  plates, 
the  best  of  which  are  etchings  He  was  unsur- 
passed in  his  ability  to  group  a  large  number  of 
people  in  a  small  space,  giving  life  and  character 
to  each.  See  study  by  Edouard  Meaume  (I860, 
in  French) 

Calmar,  Sweden*  see  KALMAR 
Calmet,  Angusttn  (dgustS'  kalma'),  1672-1757, 
French  biblical  scholar,  a  Benedictine  abbot  at 
Nancy  and  Sens.  His  critical  commentaries  were 
much  studied  until  the  higher  criticism  changed 
the  technique  of  biblical  criticism  in  the  19th  cent 
He  also  wrote  a  valuable  history  of  Lorraine 
Calmette,  Leon  Charles  Albert  (1&6'  snarl'  alber' 
kftlmet'),  1863-1933,  French  physician  and  bac- 
teriologist He  was  founder  and  director  of  the 
Pasteur  institutes  at  Saigon  and  at  Lille  From 
1917  he  was  affiliated  with  the  Pasteur  Institute  in 
Paris  He  discovered  a  serum  for  snake  bite,  stud- 
ied bubonic  plague  at  Oporto,  and  with  Alphonse 
Guerin  introduced  a  vaccine  (B-C-G)  which  is  a 
preventive  for  tuberculosis.  He  wrote  Aecherchet 
expenmentalet  sur  la  tuber  culase  (1907-14),  Tubercu- 
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lose  chee  I'homme  et  chet  leg  animaux  (1920,  Eng. 
tr  ,  1923),  and  La  Vaccination  preventive  .  par  10 
BdG  (1927) 

Calneh  (k&l'nG)  1  Place,  perhaps  in  lower  Meso- 
potamia Gen  10  10  2  Unidentified  city,  named 
with  places  of  N  Syna.  Amos  6  2  This  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  Calno  (kal'nd),  named  with  Carche- 
mish  Isa  109  Some  identify  it  with  Canneh 
calomel  (ka'lume'r,  -mul),  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance or  powder  Chemically  it  is  mercurous 
chloride,  a  compound  of  mercury  and  chlorine  hav- 
ing one  atom  of  each  element  m  its  molecule  It  is 
used  in  medicine  as  a  purgative  and  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  parasitic  worms  ft  has  a  stimulating  effect 
upon  organs  which  yield  secretions  (e  g  ,  the  liver) 
It  is  usually  prepared  by  sublimation  from  a  mix- 
ture of  mercury,  mercuric  sulphate,  and  common 
salt  or  by  heating  a  mixture  of  mercury  and  the  ex- 
tremely poisonous  corrosive  sublimate  (bichloride 
of  mercury)  Calomel  gradually  reverts  to  the  poi- 
sonous sublimate  upon  exposure  to  sunlight 
Calonne,  Charles  Alexandra  de  (sharl'  alSksa'dru  du 
kaldn'),  1734-1802,  French  statesman,  controller 
general  of  finances  (1783-87)  Faced  with  a  huge 
public  debt  and  with  a  steadily  deteriorating  finan- 
cial situation,  Calonne  adopted  a  spending  policy 
to  inspire  the  confidence  needed  to  obtain  new 
loans  A  short  prosperity  was  followed  by  a  ruinous 
collapse  The  only  escape  seemed  to  ho  in  a  le- 
vision  of  taxes  and  the  end  of  the  privileges  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy  Calonne  had  King  Louis  XVI 
call  an  Assembly  of  Notables  with  this  end  in  view, 
but  the  Assembly  (1787)  refused  to  consider  his 
proposals  and  criticized  him  bitterly  Dismissed 
and  replaced  by  LOM£NIB  DE  BRIENNE,  Calonne 
fled  to  England  (1787),  where  he  stayed  until  1802 
Many  of  Calonne's  official  papers  have  been  pub- 
lished and  two  general  works  on  politics  have  been 
translated  into  English,  Considerations  on  the  Pres- 
ent and  Future  State  of  France  (1791)  and  The  Po- 
litical State  of  Europe  (1796). 

calorie,  the  unit  measurement  of  heat  quantity  m 
the  metric  system  The  small  calorie,  called  also 
the  gram-calorie  or  therm,  is  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  gram  of 
water  at  its  maximum  density  one  degree  centi- 
grade The  large  calorie,  or  kilogram-calorie  (1000 
small  calories),  IB  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  one  kilogram  of  water  at 
the  temperature  of  maximum  density  one  degree 
centigrade  In  physics  and  chemistry,  the  term 
< alone  is  generally  employed  to  indicate  the  binall 
calorie  or  gram-calorie  The  quantity  of  heat 
(given  in  calories)  required  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  one  gram  of  any  substance  one  degree  centi- 
grade is  called  the  specific  heat  of  that  substance 
The  specific  heat  of  water  is,  therefore,  1  Since 
the  specific  heat  of  water  varies  slightly  at  different 
temperatures,  the  calorie  is  often  more  accurately 
defined  in  terms  of  the  exact  temperature  rise,  e  g  , 
when  the  measurement  represents  the  amount  of 
heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  gram 
of  water  from  15°C  to  16°C  ,  it  is  called  the  16° 
calorie  In  food  chemistry,  the  kilogram-calorie 
(large  calorie)  is  often  used  for  convenience  The 
heat  content  of  food,  i  e  ,  the  amount  of  heat 
energy  which  a  specific  food  can  yield,  is  stated  as 
being  so  many  calories  or  kilogram-calories  The 
value  is  easily  calculated  since  the  amount  of  heat 
given  up  by  food  when  burned  as  a  fuel  is  the  same 
as  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  by  it  when  under- 
going OXIDATION  in  the  body  Calorie  values  of 
foods  are  important  in  dietetics  One  15°  calorie  is 
equivalent  to  the  following  0  003968  B  T  U  ,  4  185 
joules,  3  087  foot-pounds  (value  varies  inversely 
with  value  of  acceleration  of  gravity),  1  162x10*' 
kilowatt-hours  The  apparatus  used  to  determine 
the  amount  of  heat  (m  calories)  given  off  by  a  sub- 
stance in  combustion  or  in  some  other  chemical 
reaction  is  called  a  calorimeter  (k&lurf'mutur) 
Commonly,  it  depends  for  the  measurement  it 
gives  upon  the  number  of  degrees  in  temperature 
that  a  given  quantity  of  water  (or  other  liquid)  is 
raised  by  the  heat  generated  in  the  activity  under 
observation,  since  the  amount  of  heat  required  to 
raise  one  gram  of  water  one  degree  centigrade  is 
one  calorie  (and  that  required  for  any  other  liquid 
is  a  definite  fraction  of  a  calorie).  The  amount  of 
heat  given  off  by  the  combustion  of  a  fuel  can  be 
determined  very  accurately  in  the  so-called  bomb 
calorimeter,  which  consists  essentially  of  a  com- 
bustion chamber  (bomb)  set  in  another  chamber 
filled  with  water  Upon  combustion,  the  fuel  gen- 
erates heat  which  is  transmitted  to  the  water,  rais- 
ing its  temperature  The  temperature  rise  of  the 
water  indicates  the  number  of  calories  given  off  by 
the  combustion,  since  the  amount  of  water  affected 
is  accurately  known.  The  calorie  content  of  food  is 
tested  in  this  way  Some  calorimeters  are  based 
upon  the  principle  that  ice  requires  a  specific  quan- 
tity of  heat  per  gram  to  melt  it  and  are  called  con- 
sequently ice  calorimeters.  The  respiration  calo- 
rimeter measures  the  amount  of  heat  generated  in 
animal  respiration 

Calovlus,  Abraham  (kuiO'vfius),  1612-86,  German 
Lutheran  theologian,  whose  original  name  was 
Kalan  or  Calan  He  was  (1637-43)  a  professor  of 
theology  at  Kdmgsberg,  then  pastor  at  Danzig,  and 


after  1650  teacher,  general  superintendent,  and 
finally  dean  of  the  theological  faculty  at  Witten- 
berg In  his  many  tracts  he  defended  the  strict 
orthodox  party  against  Catholic,  Socmian,  Armm- 
lan,  and  other  views.  He  particularly  attacked  the 
synoretistic  doctrines  of  Georgius  CALIXTUS 
Calpe  (kal'pe*).  ancient  name,  possibly  Phoenician 
in  origin,  of  GIBRALTAR  It  is  one  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 
Calpurnia  (kalpur'nSu),  d  after  44  BC,  Roman 
matron  The  daughter  of  Piso  (L  Calpurmcus 
Piso  Caesonmus),  she  was  married  to  Julius  Caesar 
in  69  B  C.  She  was  loyal  to  him  despite  his  many 
infidelities  and  his  neglect  The  picture  of  her  in 
Shakspere's  Julius  Caesar  is  drawn  mainly  from 
Plutarch 

Calpurnlus  (Titus  Calpurnms  SiculusKkalpur'neus), 
fl  1st  cent  A  D  ,  Roman  poet  His  Eclogues  (seven 
pastorals)  imitate  Vergil  with  grace  and  charm 
Caltagirone  (kiU'tajcro'na),  rural  city  (pop  31,028), 
S  Sicily,  Italy,  of  ancient  origin  It  has  been  noted 
for  its  majolica  since  the  Arab  occupation,  terra 
cotta  figures  also  are  made  here 

Caltanissetta  (kal'tanoa-sot'tfl),  city  (pop  37,463), 
capital  of  Caltamssetta  prov  ,  c  entral  Sicily,  Italy. 
It  is  the  most  important  renter  of  the  sulphur  in- 
dustry m  the  island 

Calumet  (kal'umet),  village  (pop  1,460),  Keweenaw 
peninsula,  extreme  N  Mich  ,  m  a  copper  region, 
me  1875  as  Red  Jacket,  renamed  1929  It  grew 
mainly  after  the  development  of  the  Calumet  and 
Hecla  copper  mine  (see  AGASSI?,  ALEXANDER)  A 
state  park  is  near  by 

calumet  [Fr  ,-ioed),  the  "peace  pipe,"  a  long,  feath- 
ered stem,  with  or  without  pipe  bowl,  which  fig- 
ured in  numerous  North  American  Indian  cere- 
monials Such  shafts  possessed  the  highest  sacred 
powers,  offering  media  of  communion  with  the 
animate  powers  of  the  universe  and  embodying  the 
honor  and  the  source  of  power  of  the  tribe  who  pos- 
sessed them  Evor>  item  of  their  fashioning  and 
decoration  was  symbolic  and  varied  from  tribe  to 
tribe  They  wore  particularly  used  at  the  (ondu- 
sion  of  peace  treaties  and  in  ceremonies  of  adoption 
They  served  as  ambassadors'  credentials  and  were 
passports  of  safe-conduct  wherever  recognized 
They  were  prmupallv  used  by  the  Siouan  arid  Al- 
gonquian  peoples  of  the  Great  Plains  and  in  the  SK 
United  States  Among  the  Iroquois,  their  function 
was  supplanted  by  wampum  The  concept  of  the 
"peace  pipe"  properly  belongs  to  calumet-using 
groups  However,  pipes  were  used  through  most  of 
North  America,  and  ( ommunal  smoking,  wherever 
found,  usually  earned  the  guarantees  of  annt>, 
granted  with  food  sharing  In  the  Middle  West 
PIPESTONE  was  much  used  m  making  them 

Calumet  City,  city  (pop  13,241),  NE  111 ,  south 
suburb  of  Chicago  near  the  Ind  line,  in  an  indus- 
trial area;  me  1911  Its  name  was  changed  from 
West  Hammond  m  1924  Lake  Calumet,  just 
north,  is  connected  with  Lake  Michigan 

Calumet  Park,  village  (pop  1,593),  NE  111 ,  south 
suburb  of  Chicago,  me  1912  Its  name  was 
changed  from  Buir  Oak  in  1925 

Calvados  (kalvadds'),  department  (2.198  sq  mi  , 
pop  400,026),  N  France,  on  the  English  Channel 
It  is  the  most  fertile  part  of  NORMANDY  and  home 
of  Camembert  cheese  and  Calvados  apple  brand\ 
The  best-known  towns  are  CAEN  (the  capital), 
DEAXWLLE,  and  BAYEL  x  The  region  was  hard  hit 
by  the  NORMANDY  CAMPAIGN  of  1944 

Calvaert,  Denis  (kftl'vart),  1540-1619,  Flemish 
painter  m  Italy,  where  he  was  known  as  II  Fiam- 
mmgo  He  studied  in  Antwerp  and  later  m  Bologna 
under  Prospero  Fontana  While  a  student  he  as- 
sisted in  the  execution  of  frescoes  m  the  Vatican. 
On  returning  to  Bologna  he  established  a  school, 
counting  among  his  pupils  Guido  Rem  and  Dome- 
mchino  Most  of  his  work  remains  m  the  churches 
of  Bologna  The  Uffizi  contains  his  Assumption. 

Calvary  (kal'vure)  [Latin,  =a  skull]  or  Golgotha 
(gSl'guthu)  (Heb  ,°>a  skull],  place,  where  Jesus  was 
crucified,  outside  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  Its  location 
is  not  certainly  known  Mat  2733,  Mark  1522, 
Luke  2333,  John  19.17-20  For  the  Crucifixion, 
see  JBSUB  and  GOOD  THIEF  The  traditional  iden- 
tification of  the  site  of  Calvary  was  made  by  St 
Helena,  when  she  found  the  supposed  relic  of  the 
Cross  (see  CROSS)  The  spot  is  within  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  In  the  19th  cent  a  spot 
near  the  Damascus  Gate  was  proposed,  notably  by 
Charles  G.  Gordon,  as  the  site,  this  is  called  the 
Garden  Tomb  or  Gordon's  Calvary 

Calve,  Emma  (kalva'),  1866-1942,  French  operatic 
soprano,  pupil  of  Mme  Marchesi  She  sang  m  the 
principal  opera  houses  of  Europe  and  between  1893 
and  1904  sang  often  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
New  York,  where  her  portrayal  of  Carmen  was  es- 
pecially acclaimed  See  her  autobiography  (1922) 

Calverley,  Charles  Stuart,  1831-84,  English  bai- 
ristor,  poet,  and  wit  Expelled  from  Oxford  for 
minor  offenses,  Calverley  took  a  distinguished  de- 
gree from  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  He  became 
famous  for  the  wit  and  erudition  of  his  light  verse, 
particularly  parodies  His  published  works  include 
Verses  and  Translations  (1862),  Translations  into 
English  and  Latin  (1866),  Theocntus  Translated 
into  English  Verse  (1869),  and  Fly  Leave*  (1872). 
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Calvert,  C«ciliu*,  2d  Baron  Baltimore  (k&Tvurt), 
c.  1606-1 675,  proprietor  of  the  colony  of  MA»Y- 
LANP  He  received  the  province  in  1632  an  a  grant 
from  the  king,  in  place  of  his  father,  George  Cal- 
vert,  who  died  am  the  charter  was  being  issued 
Ceeihus  Calvert  never  visited  the  province  himself, 
but  governed  it  by  deputies  until  his  death,  Ins  last 
deputy  being  his  only  son,  Charles  Calvert  See 
C.  C.  Hall,  The  Lords  Baltimore  and  the  Maryland 
Palatinate  (1902) 

Calvert,  Charles,  3d  Baron  Baltimore,  1637-1715, 
propnetor  of  Maryland  He  was  sent  over  as  depu- 
ty governor  of  that  province  in  1661  by  his  father, 
Cecilius  Calvert,  and  at  his  father's  death  in  1675 
succeeded  to  the  proprietorship  A  Catholic  faced 
by  an  overwhelming  Protestant  population,  he 
ruled  arbitrarily,  restricting  the  suffrage,  and  filling 
the  offices  with  his  partisans  At  the  time  of 
BACON'S  REBELLION  in  Virginia  there  was  a  similar 
rebellion  in  Maryland,  which  was  quickly  sup- 
pressed He  became  involved  in  a  bitter  dispute 
with  William  PENN  over  the  northern  boundary  of 
his  grant  and  in  1684  went  to  England  to  defend 
himself  in  the  controversy.  He  never  returned  His 
charter  was  overthrown  by  a  Protestant  revolt  in 
1689,  and  in  1692  a  royal  government  was  es- 
tablished See  C  C  Hall,  The  Lords  Baltimore  and 
the  Maryland  Palatinate  (1902) 
Calvert,  Edward,  1799-1883,  English  painter  and 
engraver  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  William  Blake, 
to  whose  work  Calvert's  has  been  likened  Among 
liis  works  are  the  woodcuts  Christian  Ploughing  the 
Laat  Furrow  of  Life  and  Cuter  Press 
Calvert,  George,  1st  Baron  Baltimore,  c  1580-1632, 
colonizer,  grad  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  1597  In 
1606  he  became  private  secretary  to  Sir  Robert 
Ce<  il,  then  a  secretary  of  state  His  advance  was 
rapid  In  1609  he  became  a  menibei  of  Parliament, 
in  161 3  dork  of  the  privy  council,  and  in  1019  secre- 
tary of  state  and  a  member  of  the  privy  counc  il  He 
defended  the  measures  of  James  I  in  Parliament 
until  his  resignation  in  1625,  when  he  announced 
himself  a  Catholic  The  king  then  created  him 
Baron  Baltimore  Calvert  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Viigima  Company  and  a  member  of  the  counc  il 
of  the  New  England  Company,  but,  wishing  to 
found  his  own  colony,  he  was  granted  in  1623  the 
peninsula  of  Avalon  in  Newfoundland  He  spent 
much  money  on  a  colony  which  was  established 
theie,  but  it  did  not  prosper,  and  in  1G29  Baltimore 
petitioned  for  a  grant  farther  south  where  the 
weather  was  less  severe  In  1(>32  the  king  granted 
him  the  territory  N  of  the  Potomac  river  which  be- 
came  the  province  of  Marvland  Baltimore  pre- 
pared the  (  harter  of  his  proposed  colony,  but  died 
oof 01  e  it  c  ould  be  accepted  The  grant  passed  to  his 
son,  Cecilius  Calvert  See  C  C  Hall,  The  Lo>ds 
Baltimore  arid  the  Maryland  Palatinate  (1902) 
Calvert,  city  (pop  2,366),  E  central  Texas,  in  the 
Brazos  valley  and  SE  of  Waco  This  center  of 
bottomlands  farming  and  grazing  was  settled  near 
by  c  1 840,  removed  to  the  railroad  and  renamed  in 
1869,  and  incorporated  in  1896  It  early  adopted 
the  commission  form  of  government 
Calvin,  John,  1509-64,  Freiu  h  Protestant  theologian 
of  the  Reformation,  b  Noyon,  Pic  ardy  Calvin's 
early  education  was  in  theology,  he  was  given  at 
12  a  chaplaincy  to  an  altar  in  the  cathedral  of 
Noj  on  ( 1 62 1 ) ,  and  later  he  obtained  positions  at  St 
Martin  de  Martheville  (1527)  and  at  Pont  1'Eveque 
(1529)  His  opinions  gradually  turned  to  disagree- 
ment with  the  Roman  position,  and  a  demonstrated 
ability  at  disputation  led  him,  at  his  father's  in- 
staiK  e,  to  stud\  law  at  Orleans  and  Bourges  After 
his  father's  death  in  1531  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  indulged  in  deep  study  of  the  c  lassie  s  and  He- 
brew and  became  interested  in  the  growing  icbel- 
lion  against  conservative  theology  In  1533  he  un- 
derwent what  he  termed  a  "sudden  conversion." 
Leaving  behind  the  influences  of  classic  al  and  Cath- 
olic training,  he  turned  to  the  c  ause  of  the  Refor- 
mation As  a  persecuted  Protestant,  Calvin  found 
it  necessary  to  travel  from  place  to  place,  and  at 
Angouleme  in  1534  he  began  the  work  of  systema- 
tizing Protestant  thought  in  his  Institute*  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  one  of  the  great  theological 
works  of  all  time  Completed  in  1536  and  latei  fre- 
quently revised  and  supplemented,  the  original 
work  contained  the  basic  Calvmist  theology.  In 
the  Inatitutea  Calvin  diverged  from  Catholic  dor- 
trine  in  the  i ejection  of  papal  authority  and  in  ac- 
ceptance of  justification  by  faith  alone,  but  many  of 
his  other  positions,  including  the  fundamental  doe- 
trine  of  predestination,  had  been  foreshadowed  by 
Catholic  reformers  and  by  the  Piotestant  thought 
of  Martin  Luther  and  Martin  Bucer.  In  1536  Cal- 
vin was  persuaded  by  Guillaume  Farel  to  devote 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  Reformation  at  Geneva, 
and  there  Calvin  instituted  the  most  thorough- 
going development  of  his  doctrine  At  first  the 
Genevans  were  unable  to  ace  ept  the  austere  reforms 
and  departures  from  established  church  customs, 
and  in  1538  the  Libertines  were  successful  m  ban- 
ishing Farel  and  Calvin  from  the  city  Calvin  went 
to  Basel  and  then  to  Strasbourg,  where  he  spent 
three  fruitful  years  preaching  and  writing.  By  1 64 1 
the  Genevans  welcomed  Calvin,  and  he  immedi- 
ately, set  himself  to  the  task  of  constructing  a  gov- 
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eminent  baaed  on  the  subordination  of  the  state  to 
the  Church.  Once  the  Bible  is  accepted  as  the  sole 
source  of  God's  law,  the  duty  of  man  is  to  interpret 
it  and  preserve  the  orderly  world  which  God  has 
ordained  This  end  Calvin  set  out  to  achieve  through 
the  establishment  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  in 
which  the  magistrates  had  the  task  of  enforc  ing  the 
religious  teac  hings  of  the  Church  as  set  forth  by  the 
synod  The  Genevan  laws  and  constitution  were 
recodified,  regulation  of  conduct  was  extended  to 
all  areas  of  life  Ecclesiastical  discipline  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  systematized  theology,  with  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  given 
to  unite  man  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ  On  all 
these  theological  matters  Calvin  wrote  extensively 
in  powerful  and  well-modulated  prone  Among 
many  controversies  were  his  violent  opposition  to 
the  Anabaptists,  his  disagreement  with  the  Luth- 
erans over  the  LOKU'S  SUPPEK,  which  resulted  m  the 
separation  of  the  Evangelical  Church  into  Luth- 
eran and  Reformed,  and  his  condemnation  of  the 
anti-Trinitarian  views  of  Michael  SEHVETI'S,  whu  h 
ended  in  the  notorious  trial  and  burning  of  Servetus 
in  1553  The  extension  of  Calvinism  to  all  spheres 
of  human  ac  tivity  was  extremely  impoi  tant  to  a 
world  emerging  from  agrarian,  medieval  economy 
into  a  commercial,  industrial  era  Unlike  Luther, 
who  desired  a  return  to  primitive  simplicity,  Calvin 
accepted  the  newborn  capitalism  and  encouiaged 
trade  and  production,  at  the  same  time  ngoiously 
suppressing  the  abuses  of  exploitation  and  self-in- 
dulgence The  development  of  a  successful  indus- 
trial economy  was  stimulated  by  the  Christian 
viitues  of  thrift,  industry,  sobriety,  and  respon- 
sibility which  Calvin  preached  as  essential  to  the 
a<  hievement  of  the  reign  of  God  on  earth  The  in- 
fluence of  Calvinism  spread  throughout  the  entire 
Western  world,  realizing  its  purest  forms  through 
the  influence  of  John  KNOXUI  Sc  otland  and  through 
the  clergymen  and  laymen  of  the  Puritan  Revolu- 
tion in  England  and  the  Puritan  moralists  in  New 
England  See  R  H  Tawnev,  Religion  and  th?  Rise 
of  Cajntalitsm  (1922),  Georgia  Harkness,  John  Cal- 
vin the  Man  and  His  Ethics  (1931) ,  Stephen  Zweig, 
The  Right  to  Heresy  (H)3G),  W  C  Northcott,  John 
Caloin  (1946),  A  T  Davies,  John  Calvin  arid  the 
Influence  of  Protestantism  on  National  Life 
and  Character  (1946) 

Calvin  College  see  GRAND  RAPIDS,  Mich 
Calvinism,  term  used  m  several  different  senses 
It  may  indicate  the  teac  hmgs  expressed  by  John 
Calvin  himself,  it  may  be  extended  to  me  hide  all 
that  developed  from  his  doc  trine  and  prac  tice  in 
Protestant  countries  in  soc  ml,  political,  and  ethical, 
as  well  as  theological,  aspects  of  life  and  thought, 
or  it  may  be  employed  as  the  name  of  that  s.vstem 
of  doc  trine  accepted  by  "the  Reformed  churc  lies" 
(seePREHBYTBRiAW8M),i  e  , theProtestantc  hurc  hes 
called  Reformed  m  distinc  turn  from  those  profess- 
ing Lutheran  doctrines  Calvinism  differs  theo- 
logically from  Lutheranism  chiefly  in  the  doctrine 
of  PREDESTINATION  and  from  Catholicism  in  its 
whole  treatment  of  GRACE  (see  also  ATONEMENT) 
Man's  redemption,  in  Calvin's  view,  must  be  ac- 
complished through  regeneiation  by  the  work  of 
the  spit  it  of  God  "in  the  souls  of  the  elec  t  and  of 
them  alone  "  A  free  gift  of  God's  grace  is  made  to 
those  predestined  to  receive  it,  and  if  unmerited  by 
them,  it  cannot  be  won  by  good  works  These  aie, 
rather,  the  result  and  fruition  of  grace  The  doc- 
trines of  Calvinism,  founded  in  part  upon  those  of 
Augustine,  became  an  essential  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  Covenanters  of  Scotland,  where  John  KNOX 
implanted  them,  the  Puritans  of  England,  and  the 
Huguenots  of  France  Through  all  of  these  and 
other  Protestants  from  Holland,  Calvinism  passed 
to  North  America,  where  Jonathan  EDWARDS  was 
one  of  the  exponents  of  a  modified  form  known  as 
the  New  England  theology 

Calvinistic  Methodist  Church,  Protestant  Christian 
denomination,  closely  allied  to  PRK^BYTRRIANISM 
It  originated  in  Wales  (1735-36)  with  the  evange- 
listic preaching  of  Howell  Harris,  Daniel  Rowlands, 
and  others.  In  Wales  it  is  considered  to  be  the  only 
denomination  distinc  tly  Welsh  in  origin,  and  it  has 
developed  into  the  most  important  of  the  Welsh 
nonconformist  churches  The  "Methodist"  socie- 
ties which  evolved  under  the  Welsh  revivalists 
were  so  organized  as  to  prevent  am  break  with  the 
Established  Church  They  were  for  a  time  associ- 
ated with  the  Methodists  of  England,  for  some  six 
\ears,  from  c  1742,  George  WHITEHILLD  was  the 
leader  of  tlie  Welsh  Calvimsts  Those  m  England 
who  accepted  his  views,  as  opposed  to  the  Arnuman 
doctrines  taught  by  John  WESLEY,  either  remained 
within  the  Church  of  England,  joined  the  "Con- 
nexion" of  the  countess  of  HUNTINGDON,  or  m  time 
became  affiliated  with  the  Congregationalists  01 
Independents  The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists, 
however,  held  their  own  vigorously  and  grew  in 
numbers  Thomas  CHARLES  of  Bala,  who  joined 
them  in  1784,  was  a  leader  of  wide  influence  in 
religious  and  educational  work  In  1811  they  sep- 
arated from  the  Established  Church  and  set  up  a 
new  church,  Presb\  tenan  m  polity.  In  1823  a  con- 
fession of  faith  was  adopted,  Later,  theological 
schools  were  founded  at  BaJa  and  at  Trevecca  The 
Calvinistic  Methodist  Church  was  introduced 
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(c.  1826}  m  the  United  States  by  Welsh  settlers  m 
central  New  York  state,  in  1920  it  united  with  the 
Preaby tenan  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America 

Cairo,  Carlos  (kar'los  knl'vo),  1824-1906,  Argentine 
diplomat  and  historian  He  spent  rnuc  h  of  his  life 
in  diplomatic  service  abi oad  He  edited  a  c  ollection 
of  Latin  American  treaties  and  did  other  historical 
work  but  was  most  important  as  a  writer  on  inter- 
national law,  and  although  influenced  bv  Henry 
WHFATON,  his  development  of  international  doc- 
trines broke  new  paths  His  best-known  work  is 
Derrcho  international  tetinco  y  prdctico  de  Europa  y 
America  (Paris,  1868,  greatly  expanded  in  subse- 
quent editions,  which  were  published  in  French) 
In  this  he  expressed  the  principle  known  as  the 
Calvo  Doctrine,  which  would  prohibit  diplomats 
intervention  as  a  method  for  enforcing  pnvate 
claims  before  local  remedies  have  been  exhausted 
It  is  wider  in  scope  than  the  DRAOO  DOCTRINE, 
which  grew  out  of  it  The  Cairo  Clause,  found  in 
constitutions,  treaties,  statutes,  and  contracts,  is  the 
concrete  application  of  the  doctrine  Used  chiefly  in 
concession  contracts,  the  <  lause  attempts  to  give 
local  courts  final  jurisdiction  and  to  obviate  any 
appeal  to  diplomatic  intervention. 

Calvus:  see  LICINIUS 

Calydon  (koTIdn),  ancient  city  of  S  Aetoha,  Greece, 
near  the  Evenus  river  and  the  Gulf  of  Calydon 
(Gulf  of  Patras)  It  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  the 
legendary  Calydonian  hunt  (karidG'neun),  led  by 
MELEAOER,  pi  nice  of  Calydon,  against  a  wild  boar 
sent  by  ARTEMIB  to  destroy  the  city  for  the  neglect 
of  a  sacnfice  Among  those  who  joined  the  Hunt 
wete  JASON,  CASTOR  AND  POLLUX,  THBSBCS,  PE- 
LEUB,  NFSTOR,  and  ATALANTA  Meleager  succeeded 
in  killing  the  boai. 

Calymna,  island   see  KALYMNOS 

Calypso  (kullp'sfi),  nymph,  in  Homer's  Odyssey  She 
livod  on  the  island  Ogygia  and  there  entertained 
Od\  sscus  for  seven  veais  She  offered  to  make  him 
immortal  if  he  would  remain,  but  he  spurned  the 
offer  and  continued  his  journey 

calyx  (ku'lfks),  the  outer  ung  of  parts  in  a  typical 
flower  It  is  composed  of  sepals,  these  are  some- 
times loafliko  and  separate,  sometimes  united  into 
a  tube  The  calyx  is  commonly  groen,  but  when  the 
COROLLA  is  missing  it  is  usually  colored  (e  g  ,  the 
buttercup) ,  sometimes  both  calyx  and  corolla  are 
indistinguishable  except  by  position,  as  in  the  tulip 
In  composite  flowers  (see  FLOWER)  the  series  of 
green  bracts  is  not  a  calyx 

Cam  or  Granta,  river  rising  in  Essex,  England,  and 
flowing  c  40  mi  northward,  E  past  Cambridge, 
then  NE  to  the  Ouse  S  of  Ely  It  is  called  the 
Granta  until  it  is  joined  by  the  Rhoe  above  Cam- 
bridge 

cam,  mechanical  device  for  producing  a  reciprocat- 
ing motion,  usually  fi om  a  rotating  shaft  A  simple 
form  of  cam  is  a  circular  disk  which  is  set  eccen- 
trically on  a  shaft  m  order  to  induce  (when  the 
shaft  rotates)  a  rising  and  falling  motion  in  a  rod 
or  some  other  moving  part  held  against  its  edge 
There  are  tarns  of  many  diverse  shapes,  such  as 
oval,  elliptical,  and  scalloped-edged  Each  is  de- 
signed to  induce  some  parti*  ular  kind  of  motion  re- 
quired in  a  moving  part,  and  they  are  widely  used 
in  many  different  kinds  of  machines 

Camacho,  Manuel  Avila.  see  AVILA  CAMACHQ, 
MANURL 

Camaguey  (kamagwa',  kamawa'),city  (pop  78,458), 
E  central  Cuba  Foimerly  called  Puerto  Principe, 
it  is  an  important  commercial  crossroads  on  the 
main  east-west  and  north-south  railroads  and  high- 
ways. The  rich  agricultural  legion  surrounding 
Camaguej  produces  cattle  and  sugar  cane  Still  a 
sleepy,  tiopical  cit>,  it  has  retained  much  of  its 
Spanish  colonial  atmosphere. 

Camargue  (kumarg'),  island,  SE  France,  in  the 
Rhone  delta  Once  a  sterile  marshland,  it  has  been 
reclaimed  and  now  is  used  for  intensive  cattle 
raising  The  Camargue  is  the  nearest  French 
equivalent  to  the  ram  hes  of  the  W  United  States 

Camas  (kam'us),  city  (pop  4,433),  SW  Wash  ,  on 
the  Columbia  and  E  of  Vancouver,  me  1900 
Large  lumber  and  paper  mills  are  here 

camass  or  camaa  (both  kam'us),  any  species  of  the 
genus  Camassia  (or  Quamasia),  hardy  plants  ohiefl} 
of  moist  places  in  the  Far  West,  wheto  their  abun- 
dance has  given  i  ise  to  various  place  names  Often 
cultivated  m  gardens,  camass  has  a  stalk  of  beveial 
blue  (sometimes  white)  blossoms  and  usually  nar- 
tow  leaves  The  bulbs  of  the  common  camass 
(Camaysia  quamash)  were  a  staple  food  of  North- 
western Indians  An  eastern  carcass  is  culled  wild 
hyacinth  The  poisonous  death  cama*s  (Zygadenus 
venenosv*),  with  whitish  flowers,  is  similar  m  ap- 
peaiance  but  distinguishable  by  its  three  styles 

Cambaceres,  Jean  Jacques  Regis  de  (zhfl'zhak' 
r&zhcV  du  kobasftres'),  1753-1824,  French  revolu- 
tionist, primarily  important  as  a  legislator  He 
held  moderate  opinions  and  was  chiefly  interested 
in  developing  the  principles  of  revolutionary  juris- 
prudence while  he  ac  ted  as  deputy  to  the  National 
Convention,  president  of  the  Committee  of  Public 

Safety,  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 

second  consul  under  Napoleon  (1799-1804),  arid 

archchancellor  of  the  empire    He  played  a  major 
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part  in  the  preparation  of  the  CODE  NAPOT  £ON  In 
1808  Carnbacores  was  made  duke  of  Parma  Mmis- 
tor  of  justice  in  the  Hundred  Days  (1815),  he  was 
exiled  m  the  Restoration  until  1818 
Cambay  (kamba'),  town  (pop  34,941),  NW  Bom- 
bay state,  India  Silting  of  the  harbor  has  made  the 
once  great  port  useless  Agate,  cornelian,  and  onyx 
carvings  ai  e  made  The  town  was  the  capital  of  the 
former  native  state  of  Cambay  which  joined  Bom- 
hav  m  1948  The  Gulf  of  Cambay,  an  arm  of  the 
Arabian  Sea,  lies  between  Bomhaj  state  and 
Saurashtra 

Cambert,  Robert  (robeV  kfiWr'),  c  1628-1077, 
French  composer  His  Pomone  (1071)  was  the  first 
French  opera 

Camberwell  (kam'buiwul,  -wel),  metropolitan  bor- 
ough (1931  pop  251,294,  1948  estimated  pop 
178,200)  of  S  London,  England,  S  of  the  Thames 
It  IH  largely  a  residential  and  paik  section  The 
South  London  Art  Gallery  is  heie 
Cambiaso.Luca  (loo'kakambyii'ao),  1527-85,  Italian 
painter  and  sculptor  of  the  Genoese  school,  known 
also  as  Luchotto  da  Genova,  son  and  pupil  of  Gio- 
vanni CambiaHO,  a  fresco  painter  His  inventive- 
ness and  fac  lie  execution  in  both  oil  and  fresco  won 
him  early  recognition  His  best  works  are  in 
churches  and  palaces  of  Genoa  and  vicinity  In 
1583  he  went  to  Spam,  whore  he  painted  the  colos- 
sal and  celebrated  Paradise,  in  the  Esconal 
Cambio,  Arnolfo  di*  see  ARNOLFO  01  CWBIO 
cambium  (kam'beum),  thin  layer  of  tissue  lying  be- 
tween the  bark  and  the  WOOD  of  a  stem,  best  de- 
veloped in  trees  The  cambium,  by  producing  new 
layers  of  baik  on  the  outside  and  wood  on  the  in- 
side, is  responsible  for  the  increase  m  diameter  of 
plant  stems  The  annual  rings  seen  in  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  wood  are  due  to  the  contrast  between  the 
laige  wood  elements  pioduced  in  the  spring  and  the 
smaller  ones  formed  in  bummci  The  destruction  of 
the  cambium  when  a  tree  is  "ringed"  causes  the 
death  of  the  tree 

Cambodia  (k&mbo'deu),  Fr  Cambaige  (kiboj'K 
state  (c  67,000  sq  mi  ,  pop  c  3,700,000),  Indo- 
China  Th«  capital  is  PNOM  PEINH  A  saucer-shaped 
alluvial  plain  drained  bj,  the  Mekong  river,  it  is 
shut  off  by  mountain  ranges  from  Thailand  (Siani) 
on  the  west  and  north,  Laos  on  the  north,  and  Aii- 
nam  on  the  east  To  the  southeast  it  merges  into 
the  plain  of  Cochin  China,  to  the  south  is  the  Gulf 
of  Siam  The  northeast  and  southwest  monsoons 
govern  the  dry  and  the  wot  seasons,  respectively 
The  vegetation  is  tropical,  in  the  jungles  are  found 
elephants,  tigers,  and  buffaloes  Near  Pnom  Penh 
the  Mekong  receives  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lake 
or  TONLB  SAP,  important  for  its  fisheries  West  of 
the  lake  is  a  fertile  rue-growing  area  Pepper  us 
grown  on  the  southern  coastal  plains,  cotton  and 
tobacco  on  the  banks  of  the  Mekong  Most  of  the 
Cambodians  are  farmers,  the  onlv  industries  are 
sericulture  and  the  weaving  of  silk  and  cotton  Be- 
sides the  Cambodians,  the  population  includes  large 
minorities  of  Chinese  and  Annamese,  plus  Chains, 
Malays,  and  hill  tribesmen  The  official  religion  is 
Buddhism,  popular  beliefs  take  in,  besides,  ele- 
ments of  Hinduism  and  worship  of  local  gods  Dom- 
inant in  Indo-Chma  during  the  period  of  the  KHMFR 
EMPIRE,  Cambodia  from  tho  15th  cent  was  the 
prey  of  stronger  neighbors  To  pressure  from  Siam 
on  the  western  frontier  was  added  in  the  17th  cent 
pressure  from  ANNAM  on  the  east,  the  kings  of  Siam 
and  the  lords  of  Hue  alike  asserted  overlordship  and 
claims  to  tribute  In  the  18th  <  ent  Cambodia  lost 
three  western  provinc  es  to  Siam  and  the  provinc  es 
of  present-day  COCHIN  CHINA  to  the  Annameao  In- 
trigue and  wars  on  Cambodian  soil  continued  into 
the  19th  cent  ,  and  in  1854  the  king  of  Cambodia 
appealed  for  French  intervention  A  French  pro- 
tectorate was  formally  established  in  1863,  and 
French  influence  was  consolidated  by  a  treaty  of 
1884  Cambodia  became  part  of  the  Union  of  Indo- 
Chma  in  1887  In  1907  a  trench-Siamese  treaty 
restored  Cambodia's  western  provinces  In  tho 
Second  World  War,  under  Japanese  occupation, 
Cambodia  again  briefly  lost  these  provinces  to 
Siam  After  the  war,  I  ranee  granted  Cambodia  a 
greater  degree  of  self-government  within  the  Fed- 
eration of  Indo-Chma  There  were  minor  disturb- 
ances, but  widespread  resistance  to  French  rule 
(like  the  Annamese  struggle  over  the  independence 
of  VIET  NAM)  did  not  appear 
Cambodian  art.  Little  is  known  off  the  pie-Khmer 
period  (before  the  7th  cent ),  but  remains  of  shrines 
at  Sambor  and  Kompong  Thorn  and  such  sculpture 
as  the  Hanhara  of  Andet,  in  the  Mus£e  Albert 
Sarraut,  Pnom  Penh,  reveal  marked  influence  of 
Indian  Gupta  art  With  the  establishment  of  the 
autonomous  Khmer  kingdom,  Cambodian  art  as- 
sumed a  national  character  in  its  classical  period 
(8th- 13th  cent)  A  highly  s>mbohc  art  was 
evolved,  in  which  Hindu  and  Buddhist  iconography 
was  modified  m  terms  of  native  cults  based  on  dei- 
fication of  the  king  and  lus  royal  ancestors  Ex- 
tensive rums  of  great  temple  complexes  at  Angkor 
Wat  and  Angkor  Thorn  represent  the  highest 
achievement  of  the  culture  The  temples  com- 
prised an  accretion  of  shrines  and  courts,  joined  by 
narrow  corridors,  in  step-pyramid  arrangement. 
Both  the  architectural  plan  and  the  profuse  deco- 
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rative  sculpture  were  involved  m  symboluation  of 
the  "world  mountain  "  Characteristic  of  the  sculp- 
ture was  a  sensuous  subtlety  of  modeling  and  a 
suggestion  of  mdividuahzation  of  features  m  the 
cult  images,  which  were  traditionally  represented 
with  closed  or  half-closed  eyes  and  full  broad  lips 
set  in  a  slow  smile  of  distinctive  sweetness  After 
the  decline  of  the  Khmer  kingdom  in  the  14th  cent , 
Cambodian  culture  became  absorbed  bv  that  of 
Siam  Distinctive  national  forma  survived,  how- 
ever, in  music,  dance,  and  the  minor  arts  See  A 
K  Coot nara swam y.  History  of  I-ndian  and  Indo- 
nesian Art  (1927) 

Cambon,  Jules  Martin  (zhul'  marts'  kflho').  1845- 
1935,  French  diplomat,  brother  of  Pierre  Paul 
Cambon  In  1897  ho  was  made  ambassador  at 
Washington,  where  he  mediated  the  peace  prelimi- 
naries of  the  Spanish-American  War  lie  was  am- 
bassador at  Madrid  (1902-7)  and  at  Berlin  (1907- 
14),  and  from  1920  to  1922  he  was  c  hairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ambassadors  He  wrote  Frame  and  thf 
United  States  (1903),  The  Diplomatist  (1931),  and 
othei  politic  al  works  See  biography  by  Genevievo 
Tabouis  (Eng  tr  ,  1938) 

Cambon,  Pierre  Joseph  (pycV  zhozeT),  1756-1820, 
French  financier  and  revolutionist  A  mere  hant  of 
Montpelher,  ho  bee  ame  a  membei  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  and  the  Convention,  and  he  guided  the 
financial  policy  of  the  Revolution  from  Get ,  1791, 
to  April,  1795  He  consolidated  the  old  debt  with 
the  new,  converting  the  floating  debt  into  a  funded 
debt  Advocating  war  to  "free"  Europe,  Cambon 
favored  tho  policy  of  exploiting  conquered  terri- 
tory His  fiscal  program,  which  failed  to  halt  infla- 
tion, was  attacked  by  Robespierre,  whose  fall  was 
partly  caused  by  Cambon's  countercharges  Cam- 
bon was  distrusted  by  the  Thermidonans,  and  his 
career  ended  after  a  brief  triumph  He  was  exiled 
after  the  Bourbon  restoration 

Cambon,  Pierre  Paul  (pol),  1843-1924,  French  dip- 
lomat, brother  of  JuJes  Mai  tin  Cambon  As  am- 
bassador to  England  (1898-1920)  he  helped  to  cre- 
ate the  Entente  Cordiale  (1904)  and  tho  Anglo- 
Russian  agreement  of  1907,  and  he  encouraged 
England  to  enter  the  First  World  War  (see  TRIPLE 
Ai  LTANCF  \NI>  THIPLE  ENTENTE)  He  was  one  of 
the  ablest  diplomats  France  ever  had 

Camborne-Redruth(kam'b6rn,-burn,r?d'rooth),  ur- 
ban district  (1931  pop  24,064,  1947  estimated  pop 
35,080),  Cornwall,  England  The  former  urban 
districts  of  Camborne  (1931  pop  14,160)  and  Red- 
ruth  (1931  pop  9,904),  situated  3  mi  apart  and 
midway  between  Truro  and  Penzance,  wore  com- 
bined in  the  early  1930s  Camborne  mines  tin, 
copper,  tungsten,  and  arsenic  and  is  tho  site  of 
Dolcoath  Mine,  once  the  largest  in  Cornwall  but 
now  idle  Redruth  mines  tin  and  copper  John 
Wesley  preached  to  outdoor  gatherings  near  the 
present  mines  At  the  summit  of  Cam  Brea  hill 
are  prehistoric  remains 

Cambrai  (kambra',  Fr  kftbra'),  city  (pop  24,558), 
Nord  dept ,  N  France,  on  the  Escaut  (Sc  heldt) 
river  It  has  long  been  known  for  its  fine  textiles 
and  has  given  its  name  to  cambric,  first  manufac- 
tured here  An  episc  opal  see  since  the  4th  cent  and 
seat  of  an  arc  hdiocese  since  the  1  Oth  cent  ,  Cainbrai 
and  the  surrounding  county  of  Cambr6sis  wore 
ruled  by  the  bishops  under  the  Hol>  Roman  Em- 
pire until  thej  were  seized  by  Spain  (1595)  and  by 
France  (1677)  Fenelon  was  archbishop  of  Cambrai 
from  1695  to  1715  The  ongmal  cathedral  WHS  de- 
stroyed in  1793  Cambrai  suffered  devastation  in 
both  world  wars 

Cambrai,  League  of,  1508-10,  alliance  formed  by 
Emperor  Maximilian  I,  Louis  XII  of  I1  ranee,  Pope 
Julius  II,  Ferdinand  V  of  Aragon,  and  Ferrara, 
Mantua,  and  others  against  Venice  to  check  its  ter- 
ntoiial  expansion  The  republic  wa«  soon  on  the 
verge  of  ruin  Its  army  was  defeated  by  the  French 
at  Agnadello  (1509),  most  of  tho  territories  it  had 
occupied  were  lost,  and  Maximilian  entered  Ve- 
netia  The  republic  had  to  make  concessions  to  the 
pope  and  to  Ferdinand  In  1510  the  pope  became 
reconciled  to  Venice  and  began  forming  tho  HOLY 
LEAGUE  against  France  The  republic  emerged 
from  the  war  having  suffered  serious  losses,  but  by 
no  means  crushed 

Cambrai,  Treaty  of,  called  the  Ladies'  Peace,  tieaty 
negotiated  and  signed  m  1529  by  Louise  of  Savoy, 
representing  her  son  Francis  I  of  France,  and  Mar- 
garet of  Austria,  representing  her  nephew  Em- 
peror Charles  V  The  treaty  renewed  the  Treaty  of 
Madrid  (see  FRANCIS  I),  but  it  did  not  exact  the 
surrender  of  Burgundy  to  Charles 

Cambreleng,  Churchill  Caldom  (kam'hurle'ng), 
1786-1862,  U  8  Representative  (1821-39),  b 
Washington,  N  C  He  moved  to  New  York  city  in 
1802  and  became  a  highly  successful  businessman, 
though  later,  as  a  Congressman,  he  was  opposed 
by  the  mercantile  interests  Under  Presidents  An- 
drew Jackson  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  Cambreleng 
was  an  influential  administration  leader  m  the 
House,  particularly  able  on  economic  questions 
Defeated  for  reelection  in  1838,  he  went  abroad  and 
by  appointment  of  his  close  friend  Van  Buren 
served  as  minister  to  Russia  (1840-41)  He  was 
prominent  in  the  New  York  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1846  and  in  1847  presided  over  .the  state  con- 


vention of  the  BARNBURNERS    See  A  M.  Schlesin- 
ger,  Jr  ,  The  Age  of  Jackson  (1945) 
Cambria  (kam'brSu)   [from  Welsh  Cymry* Welsh- 
men], ancient  name  of  Wales 
Cambrian  Mountains,  name  sometimes  given  tho 
mountain  system  of  Wales 

Cambrian  penod  (kam'brfiun,  kftm'-)  [from  Wales 
(Cambria),  where  Cambrian  bods  were  early  iden- 
tified, named  by  Adam  SEDGWICK),  firut  period  of 
the  PALEOZOIC  ERA  of  geologic  time  During  tho 
Cambrian  period  largo  areas  of  North  America, 
Europe,  and  Asia  lay  under  shallow  seas,  and  the 
Cambrian  rocks  are  predominantly  sedimentary — 
conglomerate,  sandstone,  shale,  and  limestone  In 
tho  United  States,  Lower  Cambrian  or  Waucobian 
formations  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Appalachian 
and  Cordilleran  regions,  which  were  then  arms  of 
the  sea,  the  most  notable  deposits  being  the  sand- 
stone near  Waucoba  Springs,  S  Calif  ,  and  the  con- 
glomerate and  sandstone  of  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
and  North  Carolina,  from  9,000  to  13,000  ft  thick 
Middle  Cambrian  or  Albertan  or  Acadian  forma- 
tions are  rare  in  the  Appalachian  region,  which  was 
above  water  in  the  Middle  Cambrian,  though  they 
are  found  near  Bramtree,  Mass  ,  in  New  Brunswick, 
and  throughout  the  Cordilleran  region  In  tho 
Upper  Cambrian  or  Croixian  epoch,  the  shallow 
seas  spread  over  a  great  pait  of  the  continent,  de- 
positing, among  other  formations,  the  St  Croix 
sandstone  of  Wisconsin  and  the  upper  Mississippi 
valley,  some  of  the  Arbuckle  limestone  of  Okla- 
homa, and  the  Potsdam  sandstone  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Adirondacks  and  elsewhere  Tho 
Cambrian  rocks  are  notable  as  being  the  first  to 
contain  many  easilv  recognizable  fossils  The 
known  Cambrian  fauna — all  marine— me  ludes  rep- 
resentatives of  every  phylum  of  invertebrates,  and 
the  possibility  of  definitely  vertebrate  fossils  being 
found  cannot  be  excluded  The  dominant  animal 
was  the  TRILOBITE,  of  which  genera  are  so  numer- 
ous that  the  various  rock  series  can  be  distin- 
guished a*  cording  to  the  ty  pe  of  tnlobite  they  c  on- 
tain  Brachiopoda,  snails,  and  sponges  were  also 
common  The  seemingly  abrupt  appearance  of 
such  a  highly  developed  and  diversified  fauna  can 
best  be  explained  bv  tho  assumption  that  more 
primitive  forms,  lower  in  the  scale  of  evolution, 
flourished  during  the  interval  between  the  close  of 
the  PROTEROZOIC  rn\  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Cambrian,  of  which  all  geologic  record  has  been 
destroyed  by  erosion 

Cambridge  (kam'-),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop 
66,789,  1943  estimated  pop  77,0001,  co  seat  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, England,  on  tho  Cam  (or  Granta)  riv- 
er It  is  an  ancient  market  town,  famous  as  the 
seat  of  C \MBHIDCIE  UNIVI-KSITY  Originally  a  Ro- 
man fort  (( 'amboritum) ,  it  bee  ame  the  Grantebry  c  ge 
of  the  Saxona,  the  Cantebngge  (Latin  Cantabngid) 
of  the  Normans,  and  the  Caiimbndge  of  the  later 
English,  finally  evolving  its  present  name  Here 
William  the  Conqueror  built  a  castle,  which  has 
now  disappoajod,  the  town's  importance  grew  with 
the  advent  of  monks  from  near-by  El> ,  who  gave  it 
a  scholastic  and  ecclesiastical  reputation  in  the  12th 
cent  and  who  formed  the  nm  leus  of  the  university 
foundations  Tho  present  town  still  maintains 
much  of  its  medieval  atmosphere  and  appearance 
There  are  many  old  inns,  hostels,  and  houses  and 
winding  streets  and  narrow  passages  which  hayo 
not  altered  greatly  with  time  C  'ambridge  abounds 
in  medieval  churches,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  St  Benedict's,  the  oldest,  dating  back  to  tho 
Saxon  10th  cent  ,  St  Edward's  (13th  cent ),  where 
Latimer  preached,  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  one  of  the  four  Norman  round  chun  hc» 
in  England  The  guildhall,  of  modern  construe  tion, 
looks  down  upon  the  old  market  square,  whic  h  at- 
tracts many  farmers  from  the  surrounding  country- 
side on  market  days 

Cambridge  1  Village  (pop  1,312),  co  seat  of  Henry 
co  ,  NVV  111  ,  SE  ol  Rock  Island,  in  a  farm  aiea,  me 
18bl  a  Town  (pop  10,102),co  seat  of  Dorchester 
co  ,  Eastern  Shore,  Md  ,  on  the  Choptank  river, 
across  Chesapeake  Bay,  SE  of  Annapolis,  in  a  farm- 
ing area,  founded  1684  The  town  is  a  port  of 
entry,  a  fishing  and  yachting  port,  and  a  canning 
center  for  sea  food  and  vegetables  Oysters,  terrapin, 
muskrat  pelts,  and  crabs  are  its  leading  exports  A 
state  hospital  is  near  by  3  City  (pop  110,879),  a 
co  seat  of  Middlesex  co  ,  E  Mass  ,  on  the  Charles 
and  NW  of  Boston,  settled  1630  as  New  Towne, 
me  as  a  town  1636,  as  a  city  1846  It  is  the  seat  of 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  RAPCLIFFK  COLLEGE,  and 
MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OK* TECHNOLOGY  It 
was  the  birthplace  and  home  of  James  Hussell 
Lowell  Longfellow's  home  is  a  memorial  Cam- 
bridge was  a  gathering  place  for  colonial  troops, 
here,  July  3,  1776,  Washington  took  command 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Phillips  Brooks,  and  many 
other  notable  people  are  buried  in  Mt  Auburn 
Cemetery  The  first  printing  press  in  America  was 
established  here  by  Stephen  DATE  An  industrial 
as  well  as  an  educational  center,  Cambridge  manu- 
factures machinery,  chemicals,  and  rubber  A 
city  manager-council  government  was  adopted  m 
1942  4  Village  (pop  1,592),  co  seat  of  Isanti  co  , 
E  Minn  ,  N  of  Minneapolis  and  on  the  Rum  river, 
m  a  farm  area  A  colony  for  epileptics  was  opened 
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here  m  1925  5  Village  (pop  1,084),  8  Nebr ,  on 
the  Republican  and  SW  of  Kearney,  in  a  grazing 
area,  founded  1874  0  Village  (pop  1,572),ENY, 
E  of  Saratoga  Springs  and  near  the  Vt  line,  settled 
c  1761,  me  1866  Its  weekly  Washington  County 
Pott  was  founded  m  1787  Cambridge  IB  a  farm 
trade  center,  and  hinges  and  silk  underwear  are 
manufactured  7  Industrial  city  (pop  15,044),  co 
seat  of  Guernsey  co  ,  E  central  Ohio,  NE  of  Zanes- 
ville,  in  a  coal,  gas,  and  clay  area,  settled  1798, 
laid  out  1806,  me  1837  Its  chief  industries  include 
steel,  glass,  plastics,  and  pottery  8  Town  (pop. 
1,383),  N  Vt,  NW  of  Mt  Mansfield,  on  the 
Lamoille  m  the  western  foothills  of  the  Green  Mts  , 
settled  1783  The  town  early  became  a  maple- 
sugar  producing  center 

Cambridge  Bay,  Canadian  government  pout  and 
weather  station,  on  the  southeast  shore  of  Victoria 
Island,  Northwest  Territories  In  the  arctic  mih- 
taiy  training  maneuvers  of  1946  Cambridge  Bay 
was  the  northernmost  point  involved 

Cambridge  City,  town  (pop  2,207),  SE  Ind  ,  on  the 
Whitewatei  river  and  W  of  Richmond.  Piehistonc 
earthworks  have  been  found  here 

Cambridge  Platform,  declaration  of  principles  of 
churc-h  government  and  discipline,  forming  in  fact 
a  constitution  of  the  Congregational  churches  It 
was  adopted  (1 048)  by  a  church  synod  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass  ,  and  remains  the  basis  of  the  tem- 
poral government  of  the  churches  It  had  little  to 
do  with  matteis  of  doctrine  and  belief  The  Con- 
gregaticmahsts  of  Connecticut  later  subscribed 
(1708)  m  the  Sav  brook  Platform  to  a  more  central- 
ized c  him  U  government,  resembling  Presbytermn- 
isrn  See  also  CONC.HEO \TION  \LIBM 

Cambridge  Platomsts,  school  of  philosophy,  cen- 
tered at  Cambridge  tlmv  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  cent  In  reaction  to  the  mechanic al  philos- 
ophy of  Hobbes  this  school  revived  the  Platonics 
theory  of  ideas  and  particularly  the  belief  that 
moral  ideas  are  innate  in  men  Although  the  intu- 
itive derivation  of  morals  tended  to  mysticism,  the 

<  ambndge  Platomsts  stressed  the  importance  of 
reason,   maintaining  that   faith  and  reason  differ 
onlv  in  degree     Hobert  (Jrenville  is  credited  \vith 
being  the  forerunner  of  this  school,   and   Ralph 
(VnwoHTH,  Honrv   Mont,  ami  John  Norns  were 
closely  associated  with  it     See  F   J   Powicke,  The 
Cambridge  MtUontatu  (1925) 

Cambridgeshire  or  Cambridge,  inland  count \  (402 
sq  mi  ,  excluding  the  Isle  of  Lly  ,  1031  pop  140,004, 
1048  estimated  pop  105,940,  804  sq  mi  ,  me  hiding 
the  Isle  of  Ely ,  1931  pop  217,702,  1948  estimated 
pop  253,553),  L  Lngland  The  county  town  is 
Cam  budge  The  noithem  section  of  ramhudge- 
shirc  is  known  as  the  Isle  of  Ely  and  is  an  admin- 
istratively separate  county  Most  of  the  area  is 
diluvial  fenland,  rising  to  the  low  chalky  host 
Anglian  range  in  the  south,  with  the  Gogmagog 
Hills  near  Cambridge  their  most  conspicuous  fea- 
tute  The  main  rivers  are  the  Ouse,  the  Cam  or 
Grant  a,  the  Lark,  and  the  None  !•  fforts  to  roc  lami 
the  fens  date  back,  nppaientlv,  to  the  days  of 
Homan  occupation,  but  in  the  subsequent  periods 
of  invasions  by  Danes,  Saxons,  and  Normans  the 
effoits  wore  abandoned  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  a 
Dutchman,  completed  a  vast  drainage  project  m 
1053  Sine  e  that  time  the  region  has  been  known 
primarily  for  its  agriculture  (fruits,  gram,  and  vege- 
tables) Ely,  with  its  famous  cathedral,  has  been 
important  as  an  ecclesiastical  center  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  days,  when  the  county  was  disputed  terri- 
tory between  East  Anglia  and  Merua  and  the  city 
was  isolated  and  secure  among  the  fens  Cam- 
bridge Umv  ,  famous  for  its  beautiful  buildings  as 
well  as  its  scholars,  dates  from  the  eaily  12th  cent 
See  the  Victoria  History  of  Cambridoeshu  e  and  the 
Jsle  nf  Ely  (2  vols  ,  1938-49),  Arthur  Mee,  Cam- 
btuigeshire  (1939) 

Cambridge  Springs,  boiough  (pop  1,807),  NW  Pa, 
c  20  mi  f i  om  Lake  Ei  le  It  is  a  f ai  mmg  and  resoi  t 
centei  Alliance  College  is  heie 

Cambridge  University,  at  Cam  budge,  England,  one 
of  the  two  ancient  universities  of  England  Al- 
though legends  place  it  earlici.  it  probably  had  its 
beginnings  m  the  12th  cent  It  is  mentioned  in  a 
writ  of  Henry  III  in  1231  By  the  end  of  the  13th 

<  ent  it  had  attained  what  is  an  essential  featuio  of 
both  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  the  residences,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  principal     The  residences  or  col- 
leges came  to  be  named  for  the  c  hurc  h  to  whu  h  they 
weie  attached  or  for  the  saint  to  which  they  were 
dedic  ated  They  are,  with  their  dates  of  founding, 
Peterhouse  or  St     Peter's  College   (1284),   Clare 
(1326),    Pembroke    (1347),    Gonville    and    Caius 
(1348),  Trinity  Hall  (1350),  Corpus  Chnsti  (1352), 
King's    (1441),    Queens'    (1448),    St     Catharine's 
(1473),  Jesus  (1496),  Christ's  (1505),  St    John's 
0511),   Magdalene   (1542.  pronounced   m6d'lln), 
Trinity  (1546),  Emmanuel  (1584),  Sidney  Sussex 
(1596),  and  the  modern  colleges,  Downing  (1800) 
and  Selwyn  (1882)     The  two  colleges  for  women 
are  Girton  (1809)  and  Newnham  (1873),  women 
students  were  not,  however,  admitted  to  a  full  de- 
gree until  1947.    The  university  has  faculties  of 
classics,  divinity,  English,  fine  arts,  modern  and 
medieval  languages,   Oriental  languages,   music, 
economics  ana  politics,  history,  law,  moral  sc  lence, 


engineering,  geography  and  geology,  mathematics, 
physics  and  chemistry,  agriculture,  archaeology 
and  anthropology,  biology,  and  rnodi<  me  Cam- 
bridge has  led  in  the  fields  of  science  and  modern 
literature  Its  famous  Cavendish  Laboratory  of 
experimental  physics  was  opened  m  1873,  although 
the  Cavendish  professorship  had  been  established 
two  years  earlier  The  Cavendish  professors  have 
been  outstanding  names  in  phy  sic  s,  they  are  James 
Clerk  Maxwell  (1871-79),  Lord  Ravleigh  (1879- 
84),  Sn  Joseph  John  Thomson  (1884  -1919),  Ernest 
Rutherford  (1919-37),  Sir  William  Lawrence 
Bragg  (1938  ) ,  James  Chadwick  was  at  the  Caven- 
dish Laboratory  when  he  disc  overecl  the  neutron 
The  University  Library,  the  Fitzwilham  Museum, 
and  the  botanic  gardens  are  notable  features  of  the 
university  The  Cambridge  Umv  Pi  ess  dates  from 
the  early  16th  cent  Like  OXJOHU  UmvfRsm, 
Cambridge  has  a  svstem  of  instruc  tion  by  lecturers 
and  tutors,  at  Cambridge,  however,  the  tutors  are 
called  supervisors  The  BA  degiee  is  awarded 
upon  passing  the  tripos  examination  (equivalent 
to  the  honois  examination  at  Oxford)  after  nine 
terms  of  continuous  tesidenco  The  university  has 
its  own  two  representatives  in  Parliament  See 
M  A  R  T\iker,  Cambridge  (1907),  Hastings  Rash- 
dall,  The  Universities  of  Europe  in  tht  Middle 
Ages  (new  ed  ,  3  vols,  1936),  Alexander  Wood, 
The  Cavendish  Laboratory  (1940),  J  W  Clark,  A 
Concise  Guide  to  the  Town  and  IfniKirKitu  of  Cam- 
b,  idge  ( 1 947) ,  P  A  Kej  nes,  By-W  ay*  of  Cambrulge 
Ihstoiy  (1947),  Unuersities  Yearbook 

Cambronne,  Pierre  Jacques  Etienne  (p\cV  zhak' 
atyeV  kabron'),  1770-1842,  French  general  A 
commander  of  the  Old  Guard  at  Wateiloo  (1815), 
he  repoitedly  aiisweied  a  Butish  invitation  to  sur- 
lendei  yvith  uvulgai  ism,  which  later  became  famous 
as  the  mot  de  Cambronne  Accoiding  to  an  expui- 
gated  version,  he  replied,  "The  Old  Guard  dies,  but 
nevei  Bunendeis  "  Wounded  and  raptured,  he  re- 
turned fiom  England  and  was  exoneiated  by  a 
court-martial  (1816) 

Cambuluc,  (  tuna  see  PEIPING 

Cambuskenneth,  abbey,  Stnlmgshiie,  Scotland, 
neai  Stilling  It  was  founded  in  1147  by  David  I 
and  yvas  once  one  of  the  richest  abbeys  in  Scotland 
James  III  and  Margaiet  of  Denmaik  are  buried 
heie,  a  monument  to  them  was  elected  by  Queen 
Victoua 

Cambuslang,  palish  (pop  27,129),  Lanarkbhne, 
Scotland,  near  the  Clyde  river  It  is  a  southeastern 
suhur  b  of  Glasgow  and  owes  its  development  to  the 
coal  mines  and  steel  industry  of  the  region 

Cambyses  (karnbl'sez),  d  521  B  (  ,  king  of  ancient 
Persia  (520  521  B  C  ),  son  and  sue  cessor  of  (  ^RLS 
nil,  GUI'  \T  He  disposed  of  his  brother  Smerchs  to 
have  unchallenged  rule  He  invaded  f'gvpt,  de- 
feating (525  B  L  )  Psamtik  at  Pelusmm  and  sac  k- 
mg  Memphis  He  planned  further  expeditions  in 
Africa,  but  they  ran  into  difficulty,  and  at  homo  an 
imposter  claiming  to  be  bMtRUis  raised  a  revolt 
Camb>ses  died,  possiblj  by  suicide,  when  he  yvas 
putting  clown  the  insurrection  Darius  I  sue  ceeded 

Camden,   Charles  Pratt,   1st  earl  of.  see  PRATT, 

CH  \RLt8 

Camden,  William,  1551-1023,  Lnghsh  scholar  He 
was  the  chief  historian  ami  antiquary  of  Eliza- 
bethan tunes  His  two  chief  works  are  Bnlannia 
(1580)  and  Annales  rerum  Angluanim  it  Hibirtn- 
taium  legnanh,  Elizabetha  [annals  of  affans  in 
England  and  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth] 
He  was  a  conscientious  scholar  in  writing  histoo  , 
in  editing  old  manuscripts,  and  m  collecting  ma- 
terials of  antiquarian  interest  He  was  also  a 
teacher  (1576-97)  and  head  master  (1593-97)  at 
Westminster  School  and  helped  to  rev ive  the  study 
of  Anglo-Saxon  He  also  wrote  a  Greek  grammar 
long  popular  in  English  secondary  schools  He 
aided  Sir  Robert  Cotton  in  collecting  materials 
The  Camden  Soc  letv ,  organized  for  the  public  ation 
of  historical  documents,  was  named  in  his  honor 

Camden.  1  City  (pop  8,975),  co  seat  of  Ouachita 
co  ,  S  Ark  ,  on  the  Ouachita  nvor,  settled  1824,  me 
1847  A  rail  and  river  shipping  point,  it  has  fur- 
niture, paper,  and  pottery  manufac  tures  2  Resort 
town  (pop  3,554),  S  Maine,  in  beautiful  hilly 
country  bordered  on  the  east  by  Penobscot  Bay, 
settled  1769,  me  1791  Uoolen  and  sport  clothes 
and  boats  are  made  here  3  Cit>  (pop  117,530), 
co  seat  of  Camden  co  ,  W  N  J  ,  on  the  Delaware 
(here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  1926,  designed  by 
Modjeski)  opposite  Philadelphia,  settled  1681, 
laid  out  1773,  me  1828  The  Camden  and  Amboy 
RR  was  built  in  1834,  and  the  city  developed  as  a 
commercial,  shipbuilding,  and  manufacturing  cen- 
ter Richard  Esterbrook  in  1858  opened  a  steel- 
pen  factory,  the  Campbell  canned-foods  company 
originated  m  1869,  later  phonograph  and  radio 
making  became  important  The  city  preserves 
Walt  Whitman's  home,  and  the  poet  is  buried  in 
the  city  where  he  lived  from  1873  The  Joseph 
Cooper  House  (1726)  forms  part  of  the  count} 
historical  society  establishment  See  Paul  b 
Cranston,  Camden  County,  1681-1931  (1931)  4 
Village  (pop.  2,021),  central  N  Y  ,  NW  of  Rome, 
in  a  farm  and  dairy  area,  inc.  1834  Furniture  and 
copper  wire  are  rttade  \  City  (pop  5,747),  co 
seat  of  Kershaw  co  ,  N  central  S  C'  ,  near  the 
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Wateree  NE  of  Columbia,  settled  c  1735,  me 
1791.  In  a  longleaf  pine  and  farm  area,  it  is  a  trade 
and  processing  center,  with  textile  and  lumber 
mills  Since  the  1880s  Camden  has  become  a  win- 
ter resort,  it  has  beautiful  estates  and  19  well  known 
for  hunting,  polo,  and  riding  An  annual  cotton 
festival  is  held  There  are  a  number  of  fine  ante- 
bellum houses  In  the  CAROLINA  CAMPAIGN  of  the 
\merican  Revolution,  the  battles  of  Camden 
(Aug  16,  1780)  and  Hobkirks  Hill  (April  25,  1781) 
were  fought  m  the  neighlx>rhood  The  c  itv  was 
practically  destroyed  by  fire  when  the  British 
evacuated  it  on  May  8,  1781  In  the  Civil  War, 
when  it  was  taken  (Feb  24,  1865)  by  a  part  of 
Sherman's  aimv,  it  was  again  partiallv  burnecl 
See  T  J  Kirkland  and  R  M  Kenned v ,  Historic 
Camden  (1005) 

camel,  hoofed  mammal  of  the  family  Camehclac 
There  are  two  genera,  the  true  camels,  genus 
Camelus  of  Asia,  and  the  South  American  genus 
Lama,  which  includes  the  wild  guanaco  and  vicufla 
ami  the  domesticated  alpaca  and  llama  The  two 
species  of  camel  are  the  single-humped  Arabian 
camel  or  dromedary,  Camelut  dromtdarut*,  a 
domesticated  animal  used  in  Arabia  and  North 
Africa,  and  the  Bac  tnan  two-humped  camel  (<" 
bactrianus)  of  central  Asia  Some  wild  Bactrmn 
camels  exist  m  Turkistan  and  Mongolia  The 
humps  are  storage  places  for  fat  Camels  range  m 
color  from  dirty  white  to  dark  brown  and  have 
long  nee  ks,  small  ears,  tough-skinned  lips  and 
powerful  teeth,  some  of  which  are  sharplv  pointed 
The  c  amel  uses  the  mouth  in  fighting  Adaptations 
to  desert  life  include  broad,  flat,  thick-soled  cloven 
hoofs  which  do  not  sink  into  the  sand,  the  ability 
to  go  without  drinking  for  several  days,  and  for 
longer  if  juicy  plants  are  available,  and  valvular 
nostrils  lined  with  hairs  for  protection  against  flv- 
mg  sand  Horny  pads  help  to  protect  the  chest, 
knees,  and  thigh  joints  against  injury  from  the 
hard  surf  a<  es  on  w  hie  h  the  camel  sleeps  Strong 
camels  usually  carry  about  500  to  000  Ib  and  cover 
c  30  mi  a  cla\  Some  Bactrian  camels  can  trans- 
port 1,000  Ib  A  light,  fleet  breed  of  the  Arabian 
camel  or  dromedary  is  used  for  riding  and  not  for 
bearing  heavy  loads  The  name  dromedary  was 
formerly  applied  to  any  swift  riding  camel  Geo- 
logic findings  indicate  that  the  camel  originated  m 
North  America,  that  one  group  migrated  to  Asia 
and  the  other  to  South  Amenc  a,  ana  that  both  be- 
c  ame  cxtmc  t  in  North  Amenc  a  probably  after  the 
glacial  period 

Camelford,  rural  district  (pop  7,550)  and  village, 
Cornwall,  England,  on  the  Camel  river  and  SE  of 
Tmtagel  lleacj  Like  several  other  places,  it  has 
been  identified  with  CyMKLOl 

camellia  (-mel'-,  -me'-)  [for  G  J  Kamel,  S  J  ], 
name  for  several  Asiatic  evergreen  trees  or  bhrubs 
of  the  genus  Camellia  (or  Tkta),  cultivated  out- 
doois  in  the  S  United  States  or  in  greenhouses  far- 
ther 1101  th  Camellia  blosaoms  are  white  or  shades 
of  led,  single  01  double,  and  sometimes  fragiant, 
they  aie  occasionally  gaidemahke  but  have  alter- 
nate rather  than  opposite  leaves  The  leaves  aio 
usually  glossy  daik  gieen,  as  in  the  common  spe- 
cies (Camellia  japomca)  sometimes  called  japon- 
ica  Camellias  are  closely  related  to  the  tea  plant, 
and  Camellia  samnqua  yields  tea-seed  oil  The 
Azalea  and  Camellia  Society  of  America  has  head- 
quarters at  Macon,  Ga 

Camelot  (karn'ulot),  in  ARTHURIAN  LEGEND,  the 
seat  of  King  Arthur's  court  It  has  been  variously 
located  at  Caclbury  Camp,  Somerset,  WINCHESTER, 
CVMELFORD,  Coinwall,  and  CVEKLEON,  Wales 
Camembert  cheese  (ka'mumbai,  Fi  kamaber'),  un- 
piessed  lennet  cheese,  diamed  on  straw  mats  and 
mold-ripened  to  a  creamy  consistency  Made  since 
the  late  18th  cent  neai  Camembert  village,  NW 
France,  it  i&  expo)  ted  in  considerable  quantity 
Camenae  (kume'ii?),  m  Roman  religion,  water 
nymphs,  gifted  in  prophecy,  identified  with  the 
Muses 

cameo  (ka'm£6),  small  relief  caivmg,  usuall>  on 
striated  precious  or  semiprecious  stones  or  on 
shell  The  design,  often  a  portrait  head,  is  com- 
monly cut  in  the  light-colored  vein,  and  the  dark 
one  is  left  as  the  background  Glass  of  two  colors 
in  lav,  or*  mav  be  cameo-cut,  a  famous  Itoman 
example  is  the  PORTLAND  V\SE  The  art  originated 
in  Asia  as  a  decoration  on  the  reverse  of  seals 
The  Greeks  were  noted  for  their  exquisite  designs 
and  cutting  on  jewelry  and  on  decorations  for 
jewel  caskets,  vases,  cups,  and  candelabra  The 
Romans  were  adept  cutters,  and  Rome  remains  a 
center  of  artist  expeits  The  art  was  icvived  dur- 
ing the  Renaissance,  and  cameo  jewelry  was  a 
vogue  of  the  Victorian  era  Antique  pieces  are 
sought  by  collectors  _ 

camera,  in  PHOTOGRAPHY,  a  light-proof  container 
holding  a  lens  which  focuses  the  image  of  an  object 
upon  either  a  photographic  plate  or  a  him  enclosed 
within  A  shutter  when  opened  permits  the  en- 
trance of  light  which  exposes  the  photographic  film 
One  of  the  simplest  forms  is  the  box  camera,  con- 
sisting of  a  simple  boxhke  container,  a  single  lens, 
a  single-speed  shutter,  a  finder,  and  a  diaphragm 
(adjustable  in  some  cameras)  Roll  film  is  usually 
employ  ed  in  the  box  camera  Many  variations  are 
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possible  m  the  size,  shape,  and  construction  of  the 
parts  and  attachments  of  the  camera  The  folding 
roll-hlm  camera  is  usually  equipped  with  an  exten- 
sible bellows  or  other  means  of  adjusting  the  lens 
position  The  miniature  or  candid  camera  usually 
utilizes  35-millimeter  film  in  cartridges  and  con- 
tains a  high-speed  Ions  A  hand  camera  fitted  with 
ground-glass  focusing  and  a  coupled  range-finder 
and  direct- vision  finder  is  often  used  by  press  pho- 
tographers It  is  usually  equipped  with  a  synchro- 
nizer for  tuning  the  flash  of  the  flash  lamp  to  the 
opening  of  the  shutter  A  view  camera,  which  has 
a  long  bellows  extension  and  is  designed  for  use  on 
a  tripod,  and  a  camera  similar  to  the  view  camera 
but  larger  and  heavier  are  generally  used  by  pro- 
fessional photographers  A  pinhole  camera  con- 
sists of  an  opaque  box  m  which  a  tiny  aperture 
takes  the  place  of  a  lens  In  the  usual  moving- 
picture  camera  the  film  moves  intermittently  from 
one  spool  to  another  in  such  a  way  that  the  film  is 
at  rest  during  the  actual  exposure  A  rotating 
shutter  exposes  the  film  The  camera  lucida 
(leSeVsfdu)  is  an  optical  instrument  which  causes  a 
virtual  image  of  an  external  object  to  appear  upon 
a  plane  surface,  so  that  the  outline  may  be  traced 
It  is  usually  used  with  the  microscope,  as  an  attac  li- 
me^ to  the  eyepiece  The  camera  obscura  (6b- 
skj  cJ&'nl)  consists  of  a  light-tight  box  or  chamber 
with  a  convex  lens  at  one  end  and  a  screen,  on 
which  an  image  is  produced,  at  the  other  It  is 
sometimes  used  for  making  drawings  and  is  the  pro- 
totype of  the  modern  photographic  camera 
Camerarhis,  Rudolph  Jacob  (kamura'reus,  Ger 
roo'ddlf  ya'k&p  kamura'reot>s),  1665-1721,  German 
botanist,  a  physician  The  first  to  present  a  clear 
and  definite  picture  of  sex  in  plants,  he  based  his 
conclusions  on  careful  experiments  and  observa- 
tions In  hn  account  of  the  work  he  described  the 
stamen  as  the  male  organ  and  the  ovarv  as  the  fe- 
male organ  and  emphasized  their  relationship  to 
the  formation  of  seeds  He  became  a  piofossor  at 
the  Umv  of  Tubingen  in  1688 
Cameron,  Andrew  Carr,  1834-90,  American  labor 
leader,  b  Borwick-on-Tweed,  England  He  worked 
as  a  printer  m  Chicago,  where  he  bee  ame  interested 
in  the  labor  movement  In  the  Woikingmen's  Ad- 
vocate, which  he  edited  from  1864  to  1877,  he 
strongly  advocated  independent  politic  al  action  by 
labor  He  helped  found  the  National  Labor  Union 
in  1866  and  was  its  delegate  to  the  convention  of 
the  International  Workingmen's  Assoc  lation  m  Ba- 
sel in  1869  lie  was  president  of  the  Chicago  Trade 
Association,  the  Grand  Eight  Hour  League,  and 
the  Illinois  State  Labor  Association 
Cameron,  Sir  David  Young,  1865-1945,  Scottish  art- 
ist, best  known  for  his  paintings  and  etchings  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands  He  is  represented  in  the 
National  Galleries  of  Scotland  and  Ottawa  His 
Munnse  on  Badenoch  Hills  is  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  He  was  knighted  m  1924 
Cameron,  Donald,  c  1695-1748,  Scottish  chieftain, 
known  as  the  Gentle  Loohiel  He  assisted  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  the  Young  Pretender,  in  the  un- 
successful rising  of  the  Jacobites  in  1745  and  was 
wounded  at  Falkirk  and  Culloden  He  is  remem- 
bered bee  ause  his  humanity  mitigated  the  savagery 
of  the  insurgents 

Cameron,  Sir  Ewen  or  Evan,  1629-1719,  chief  of  the 
highland  clan  of  Cameron  dfter  1647,  called  the 
Cameron  of  Lochiel  or  just  Lochiel  On  behalf  of 
Charles  II  he  led  his  clan  against  the  parliamentar- 
ians in  1653,  and  only  in  1658  did  he  submit  to  the 
Puritan  general,  George  Monek  He  accompanied 
Monck  to  London  in  1660  and  was  knighted  by 
Charles  II  at  the  Restoration  A  supporter  of 
James  II  and  later  one  of  the  leading  Jacobites, 
he  brought  his  clan  to  the  aid  of  John  Graham, 
Viscount  Dundee,  in  the  royalist  victory  at  Kilhe- 
crankie  (1690)  and  sent  it  again  to  aid  the  Jacobite 
rebellion  of  1715  Lochiel  was  a  romantic  warrior 
of  great  strength,  and  from  one  of  his  feats  Sir 
Walter  Scott  drew  his  description  of  the  fight  be- 
tween Roderick  Dhu  and  Fits  James  in  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake 

Cameron,  Tames  Donald,  1833-1918,  American  poli- 
tician and  capitalist,  b  Middletown,  Pa  ,  educated 
at  Princeton  ?B.A  ,  1852,  M  A  ,  1856)  He  entered 
business,  gradually  taking  over  the  interests  of  his 
father,  Simon  CAMERON  In  1867  he  managed  his 
father's  successful  c  ampatgn  for  U  S  Senator  His 
father  influenced  Grant  to  appoint  "Don"  Secre- 
tary of  War  in  1876,  but  Hayes  refused  to  retain 
him  Simon  Cameron  then  resigned  from  the 
Senate,  and  his  son  inherited  both  his  seat  (1877- 
97)  and  hia  Pennsylvania  Republican  machine 
Cameron,  John,  c  1579-1625,  Scottish  scholar  and 
theologian  As  teacher,  lecturer,  and  preacher  at 
Bordeaux,  Saumur,  and  other  cities  on  the  Conti- 
nent, ho  became  celebrated  for  his  learning  and 
abiht>  In  1622  he  was  appointed  by  James  I  of 
England  principal  of  the  IJniv  of  Glasgow,  but 
his  belief  in  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  his  stand 
for  passive  obedience  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  remain  long  Returning  to  France  after  less 
than  a  year,  he  became  (1624)  professor  of  divinity 
at  Montauban,  but  not  long  afterward  he  was 
injured  by  an  enemy  of  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  and  died  as  a  result  of  the  attack 
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"Walking  library"  is  the  title  bestowed  upon 
Cameron  by  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart.  His  writings, 
m  Latin  and  French,  were  largely  concerned 
with  his  views  on  man's  free  will  and  the  grace 
of  God  Those  who  held  the  same  opinions  are 
sometimes  known  as  Camoromtos  Theirs  was 
a  moderate  form  of  Calvinism  Cameron's  col- 
lected works  were  published  in  1642,  with  a  memoir 
by  Louis  Cappel 

Cameron,  Richard,  d  1680,  Scottish  leader  of  the 
COVENANTERS  Converted  by  the  field  preachers, 
ho  was  licensed  as  one  of  them  and  became  known 
for  his  eloquence  After  about  two  years  in  Hol- 
land, he  returned  (1680),  he  opposed  the  measures 
aimed  at  reestablishing  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland  and  took  the  lead  of  a  small  company 
who.  in  the  Sanquhar  Declaration,  disowned  the 
royal  authority  of  Charles  II  A  price  was  sot  on 
his  head,  within  a  short  time  he  and  a  little  band 
of  supporters  were  overtaken  by  royal  troops 
Cameron  and  many  of  his  group  were  killed 
Later  (1743)  the  Camoronians,  growing  in  num- 
bers, formed  a  presbytery,  taking  the  name  Re- 
foimed  Presb\  tenans  This  denomination  is  still 
represented  by  congregations  in  Scotland,  the 
north  of  Ii eland,  and  North  Ameiu  a,  but  the  great- 
er number  united  (1876)  with  the  tree  Church  of 
Scotland  A  body  of  Cameromans  formed  the 
nucleus  (1689)  of  the  celebrated  Cameronian  regi- 
ment of  the  British  army  See  biography  by  John 
Herkless  (1896) 

Cameron,  Simon,  1799-1889,  Ameiican  politician 
and  capitalist,  b  Lancaster  co  ,  Pa  He  began  his 
career  as  a  prmtet  's  apprentice,  rose  to  be  a  news- 
paper publisher,  and  branched  out  into  e  anal  and 
road  construction,  railroad  promotion,  banking, 
and  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  All  these  pi  ivato 
interests  were  admit  ably  served  by  his  talent  for 
politics,  and,  in  fact,  they  were  responsible  for  the 
only  prim  iple  that  Cameron  was  ever  known  to 
advocate  sincerely  ind  consistently — the  protec- 
tive tariff  At  hrst  a  Dcmcxrat,  he  was  long  asso- 
c  mted  in  Pennsv  Ivania  with  James  Buc  hanan,  who 
later  called  him  "an  unprincipled  rascal  "  Cameron 
was  elected  (1845)  to  Buchanan's  vacated  seat  in 
the  U  S  Senate  but,  defeated  for  reelection,  served 
only  until  1849  In  1856,  having  joined  the  new 
Republican  party,  he  was  returned  to  the  Senate 
when  three  Democratic  legislators  also  voted  for 
him  To  Cameron  is  attributed  that  famous  defini- 
tion of  an  "honest  politician"  as  one  who,  "when 
bought,  stays  bought  "  At  the  Republican  national 
convention  in  Chicago  in  I860  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  nomination  for  President,  but  after  the 
first  ballot  supported  Abraham  Lincoln,  first  exact- 
ing from  Line  oln's  managers,  however,  the  promise 
of  a  cabinet  post  Lincoln  reluctantly  recognized 
the  bargain,  made  without  his  knowledge,  and 
Cameron  resigned  from  the  Senate  to  serve  (March, 
1861-Jan  ,  1862)  as  Secretary  of  War  The  Presi- 
dent's worst  fears  were  realized  as  notorioun  cor- 
ruption in  army  contracts  and  appointments 
aroused  the  nation  Line  oln  eased  him  out  grace- 
fully by  appointing  him  minister  to  Russia,  but 
Cameron  resigned  that  post  in  Nov  ,  1862  The 
House  of  Representatives  passed  (April,  1862)  a 
resolution  of  censure  against  him,  but  Cameron, 
never  a  sensitive  man,  bounded  back  in  1867,  when, 
in  defeating  Andrew  H  Curtm  for  the  Senate,  ho 
became  absolute  Republican  boss  of  Pennsylvania 
Although  he  retired  from  the  Senate  and  from  active 
partie  ipation  in  politics  in  1877,  the  machine  ho 
created,  later  run  bv  his  son,  James  Donald 
CAMEKON,  Matthew  S  QUAY,  Boies  PENROSE,  Wil- 
liam S  VARF,  and  Joseph  R  Grundv  successively, 
so  dominated  Pennsylvania  that  it  was  not  until 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt's  victory  m  1936  that  the 
Demoe  rats  c  arned  the  state  in  a  national  election 
See  L  F  Crippen,  Simon  Cameron:  Ante-Bellum 
Years  (1942),  B  J  Hendnck,  Lincoln's  War 
Cabinet  (1946) 

Cameron,  Thomas  Fairfax,  3d  Baron  Fairfax  of:  see 
FAIRFAX,  THOMAS 

Cameron,  Verney  Lovett,  1844-94,  British  traveler 
m  Africa  A  naval  officer,  he  served  m  the  British 
expedition  (1868)  against  Ethiopia  and  assisted  in 
the  suppression  of  the  East  Afncan  slave  trade  He 
was  sent  (1873)  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
to  relieve  Livingstone  but,  finding  hirn  dead,  recov- 
ered his  papers,  explored  and  mapped  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, and  proceeded  to  the  Atlantic,  the  first 
European  to  cross  equatorial  Africa  His  expedi- 
tion was  recorded  m  Across  Africa  (1877)  In  1882 
he  explored  the  Gold  Coast  with  Sir  Richard  Bur- 
ton and  was  co-author  with  him  of  To  the  Gold 
Coast  for  Gold  (1883) 

Cameron.  1  City  (pop  3,615),  NW  Mo  ,  E  of  8t 
Joseph,  platted  1855  It  is  a  railroad  and  trade 
center  m  a  farm  region  2  City  (pop  5,040),  co 
Beat  of  Milam  co  ,  E  central  Texas,  S  of  Waco,  in 
a  diversified  farming  area,  founded  1846,  me. 
1888  3  City  (pop  1,998),  W  Va ,  in  the  Northern 
Panhandle  8E  of  Mounds ville,  in  a  rich  farm  area, 
settled  1788. 

Cameroon  Mountain  (ka'murSon),  volcanic  peak, 
13,363  ft  high,  British  Gamer  cons;  the  greatest 
elevation  of  W  Africa  The  first  ascent  was  made 
(1861)  by  Richard  Burton 


Cameroons,  Fr.  Camrroun,  Ger  Kamerun,  former 
German  colony,  W  Africa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
and  extending  N  to  Lake  Chad  It  is  bordered  by 
Nigeria  on  the  went,  by  French  Equatorial  Afric  a 
on  the  east  and  south,  and  by  Spanish  Sahara  on 
the  south  Germany  s  penetration  of  the  area 
started  c.1885,  and  by  1902  its  possession  was 
recognized.  Territory  of  French  Equatorial  Africa 
was  added  in  191 1  In  the  First  World  War,  French 
and  British  troops  occupied  the  Cameroons  After 
the  war  the  territory  ceded  in  1911  was  rejoined 
to  French  Equatorial  Africa,  and  in  1919  the  re- 
mainder of  Cameroons  was  divided  into  French  and 
British  zones,  which  became  mandates  under  the 
League  of  Nations  In  1946  the  mandates  were 
made  trust  territories  of  the  United  Nations 
British  Cameroons  (31,150  sq  mi  ,  pop.  778,352) 
consists  of  two  detached  sections  lying  on  the  east- 
ern border  of  Nigeria,  the  more  southerly  extends 
to  the  coast  This  territory  is  administered  with 
NIGERIA  French  Cameroons  (166,489  nq  mi  , 
pop  2,816,000)  is  administered  as  a  separate  terri- 
tory with  the  capital  at  Yaounde1  It  is  mainly  a 
low  plateau  Along  the  coast  there  are  mangroves, 
and  in  the  interior  are  savannas  The  leading 
products  and  exports  are  peanuts,  cae-ao,  coffee, 
palm  oil,  and  cotton  See  Harry  Rudin,  Germans 
in  the  Cameroons  (1938) 

Camiguin  (kamegeV),  island  (96  sq  mi  ,  1939  pop 
40,805),  N  of  Mindanao,  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
Its  central  volcano  (4,370  ft  high),  dormant  for 
75  years,  erupted  violently  in  1948,  forcing  the  en- 
tire population  to  leave  the  island 
Camilla  (kumU'u),  city  (pop  2,588),  co  seat  of 
Mitchell  co  ,  SW  Ga  ,  S  of  Albany,  in  a  farm  and 
lumber  area,  me  1858 

Camille  (kumol'),  title  given  the  English  translation 
of  the  play  La  Dame  aux  camellias  by  Alexander 
Dumas  fils  The  play,  made  from  a  novel  bv  the 
same  title,  was  first  presented  in  Paris  in  1852  It 
was  presented  in  English  (1853)  in  New  York  city 
as  Camillt ,  or,  The  Fate  of  a  Coquette  It  has  been 
variously  adapted,  and  its  popularity  was  long 
continued  The  part  of  Marguerite  was  a  favorite 
vehicle  of  many  great  ac  tresses,  including  Mo- 
djeska,  Bernhardt,  and  Duse 

Camillus  (Marcus  FUIHIH  Camillus)  (kumf'lus),  d 
365?  B  C  ,  Roman  hero  He  was  a  patrician  who, 
the  Roman  hi&tonans  say,  was  ele<  ted  die  tator  five 
times  (396,  390,  386,  368,  and  367  B  C  )  and  on 
each  occasion  won  a  signal  victoiy  He  captured 
Veil,  saved  Rome  from  the  Gauls,  defeated  the  Ae- 
qui  and  Volsci,  took  Praeneste,  <uid  defeated  the 
Gauls  at  Alba  Longa  Modern  historians  do  not 
accept  in  full  the  traditional  account  of  Camillus' 
vie  tones 

Camillus,  village  (pop  1,133),  cential  N  Y  ,  W  of 
Syracuse,  in  a  farm  and  dairy  area,  me  1852 
Pocket  knives  and  cutlery  arc  made 
Caminha,  Pedro  Vaz  de  (pa'dro  vazh'  du  kumS'- 
nyu),  fl  1600,  Portuguese  explorer  He  sailed  in 
the  expedition  of  Pedro  Alvaros  Cabral  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  King  Manuel  I  giving  a  detailed  account 
of  the  voyage 

Camisards  (kamesar,  kam'Isardz),  Protest  ant  peas- 
ants of  the  Cevennes  region  of  France  who  in  1702 
rebelled  against  the  persecutions  which  followed 
the  revocation  (1685)  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (see 
NANTES,  EDICT  or)  The  name  was  probably  given 
them  bee  ause  of  the  shirts  whic  h  they  wore  in  night 
raids  Led  by  the  young  Jean  CAVALIER  and  Ro- 
land LAPORTE,  the  Camisards  met  the  ravages  of 
the  royal  army  with  guerrilla  methods  and  with- 
stood superior  forces  in  several  battles  In  1704 
Marshal  Villars,  the  royal  commander,  offered  Ca- 
valier vague  concessions  to  the  Protestants  and  the 
promise  of  a  command  Cavalier's  acceptance 
broke  the  revolt,  though  some  Camisards,  includ- 
ing Roland  Laporte,  refused  to  submit,  and  sc  at- 
tered  fighting  went  on  until  1710  See  A  E  Bray, 
The  Revolt  of  the  Protestants  of  the  Cevennes  (1870) , 
II  M  Bairei,  Huguenots  and  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  (1895) 

Cammaerts,  fimile  (amPl'  kft 'marts),  1878-,  Bel- 
gian poet  In  1908  he  settled  in  England,  becoming 
a  profesHor  at  the  Umv  of  London  in  1933  He  be- 
gan his  literary  work  by  translating  the  works  of 
Ruskm  into  French  and  by  1917  haa  produced  two 
plays,  Les  Deux  Hossus  and  La  VeiUee  de  Noel  He 
is  best  known  for  his  poetry  of  the  First  World 
War,  which  appeared  in  French  in  periodicals  and 
was  translated  and  collected  in  Belgian  Poems 
(1915)  and  New  Belgian  Poems  (1916)  Later 
works,  m  English,  include  Upon  This  Rock  (1943), 
a  poignant  character  sketch  of  the  son  killed  in  the 
war,  The  Flower  of  Grass  (1944),  and  Flemish 
Painting  (1945) 

CamOes  or  Camoens,  Lufs  de  (both  looesh'  du 
kumO'teh).  1524?-158(),  Portuguese  poet,  unques- 
tionably the  greatest  figure  of  Portuguese  litera- 
ture Born  of  a  poor  family  of  the  minor  nobility, 
he  studied  at  the  Umv  of  Coimbra  and  gained  wide 
familiarity  with  classic  literature  He  left,  how- 
ever, without  finishing,  and  his  life  was  turbulent 
In  Lisbon  he  fell  deeply  m  love— probably  with 
one  of  the  queen's  ladies  m  waiting,  Dona  Catenna 
de  Ataide- — and  wrote  for  his  beloved  love  poems 
that  are  fiery  and  almost  flawless  Some  offense, 
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probably  born  of  his  impetuosity,  caused  him  to  be 
banished  from  court  in  1646  The  next  year  he 
served  as  an  ordinary  soldier  in  a  campaign  against 
Ceuta  m  Africa  and  lost  an  eye  Back  in  Lisbon, 
he  led  a  riotous  life  that  ended  with  imprisonment 
(1552)  for  wounding  a  court  official  He  was  re- 
leased m  1553  with  the  understanding  that  he 
would  go  to  serve  m  India  To  India  he  went,  over 
the  same  route  that  Vasco  da  Qama  had  traveled 
Apparently  he  had  already  begun  his  most  cele- 
brated work,  The  Lunads  [Port  0»  Lu*forfo«-sons 
of  Lusus,  i  e  ,  the  Portuguese],  but  thia  journey 
may  have  t  aused  him  to  make  the  voyage  of  Vasco 
da  Gama  the  central  theme  of  his  epic  In  India 
he  fought  in  the  incessant  wars,  and  then  he  was 
given  an  official  post  at  Macao  in  China  On  his 
way  there  he  spent  more  than  a  year  in  the  Moluc- 
cas, and  after  he  reached  Macao  he  was  in  trouble 
again  In  1558  charges  were  brought  against  him 
for  maladministration,  and  he  was  put  aboard  a 
vessel  for  Goa  in  India  He  was  shipwrecked  but 
reached  Goa  in  1561  and  was  imprisoned  briefly 
He  was  later  again  imprisoned  for  a  little  while  for 
debt  In  1567  he  was  on  his  way  back  to  Portugal, 
but  stopped  at  Mozambique  for  some  time,  ar- 
riving m  Portugal  onlv  in  1670 — and  with  the  help 
of  friends  He  brought  back  with  him  the  manu- 
script of  The  Lustads,  putdished  in  1572  This  won 
him  a  roval  pension,  which  was  meager  and  some- 
times long  delayed  m  payment  Hia  last  years 
were  impoverished  and  were  saddened  by  the  fate 
of  King  Sebastian  In  1680  he  died  in  obscurity 
His  epic  had,  however,  begun  to  enjoy  world-wide 
fame  By  1 655  it  had  appeared  in  English  m  a  ver- 
sion by  Sir  Ilii  hard  Fanshawe  Modeled  on  Vergil 
and  showing  the  influence  of  Anosto,  it  is  deeply 
indebted  to  neither  and  is  one  of  the  few  great 
epus  of  woild  literature  The  noble  beauty  of  its 
poetry  is  enlivened  bv  vigorous  and  realistic  narra- 
tive that  embraces  not  onlv  the  voyage  of  Vasco 
da  Gama  but  also  most  of  the  familiar  episodes  of 
Portuguese  history,  there  is  a  fanciful  section  de- 
scribing the  reception  of  Gama  and  his  men  on 
Venus'  Isle  of  Love  Apart  from  The  Lusiads,  how- 
ever, his  sonnets  and  Ivncs  would  have  won  him 
lasting  fame  J  D  M  Ford  edited  The  Luaiads 
with  excellent  English  notes  to  accompany  the 
Portuguese  text  (1046)  Many  translations  of  the 
epic  have  been  made  from  Fanshawe  down  through 
Sir  Richard  Burton  and  beyond  CamSes's  ex- 
quisite and  subtly  musical  lyrics  have,  however, 
largely  defied  translation 

camomile  or  chamomile  (both  kam'umll)  [Gr,=- 
ground  apple],  name  for  various  related  plants, 
especially  the  European  perennial  Anthemia  nobilw, 
the  English  or  Roman  camomile  It  has  an  apple- 
like  aroma  and  resembles  the  feverfew,  sometimes 
it  has  yellow  flower  heads  "Camomile  tea,"  made 
from  the  dried  flower  heads  which  also  contain  a 
volatile  oil,  has  long  been  valued  medicinally,  par- 
ticularly as  a  tonic,  it  is  now  most  commonly  used 
as  a  hair  rinse  German  or  wild  camomile  (Matn- 
carva  chamomilla),  a  similar  but  annual  European 
plant,  has  had  much  the  same  use  as  the  English 
camomile,  both  are  cultivated  for  ornament,  the 
Anthrmia  also  as  a  ground  cover 
Camon  (ka'rnon)  [Hob  , -standing  place],  unidenti- 
fied place  Judges  10  5 

Camorra  (kum6'ru),  Italian  secret  criminal  associa- 
tion in  Naples  and  Sicily  Of  controversial,  prob- 
ablv  Spanish,  origin,  it  first  came  to  light  m  1830 
Its  ac  tivities  were  extended  by  intimidation,  black- 
mail, and  bribery  until  Naples  was  completely 
controlled  by  the  organization  In  1901  Neapolitan 
citizens  formed  an  Honest  Government  League  and 
succeeded  in  breaking  the  power  of  the  Camorra, 
which  was  finally  dissolved  after  the  trial  and  con- 
viction of  40  members  in  191 1  Up  to  that  time  the 
Carnorra  had  frequently  terrorized  Italian  immi- 
grants in  the  United  States 

camouflage  (k&'muflazh),  m  warfare,  the  disguising 
of  objects  with  artificial  aids,  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  blend  into  their  surround- 
ings or  of  deceiving  the  observer  as  to  the  location 
of  strategic  points  The  principle,  of  course,  is 
very  old,  men  crossing  sandy  deserts  or  snowy 
wastes  have  long  known  the  practice  of  wearing 
white  or  light  colors  for  concealment  The  develop- 
ment of  scientific  camouflage  was,  however,  largely 
a  product  of  the  First  World  War  The  French,  in 
particular,  began  using  elaborate  devices  to  con- 
ceal not  only  forts  but  also  industrial  plants  and 
other  military  objectives  Wire  screens  were  used 
as  a  foundation  for  foliage,  and  whole  false  land- 
scapes were  created,  groat  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  suspicious  shadows  that  would  show  in 
photographs  Ships  were  dazzle-painted  to  deceive 
the  eyes  of  the  observer  as  to  their  course  by  distor- 
tion of  perspective  In  the  Second  World  War  these 
principles  were  furthei  developed,  and  camouflage 
was  used  on  a  very  large  scale  by  all  the  major 
countries  at  war.  The  extensive  use  of  aerial  bomb- 
ing made  it  particularly  important  to  conceal  in- 
dustrial plants,  airfields,  and  military  installations 
All  the  devices  of  modern  science  were  employed 
to  conceal  real  objectives  and  to  create  decoy  air- 
fields and  dummy  towns,  to  make  factories  look 
Irom  the  air  like  gramfields,  and  to  make  open 
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fields  look  like  factories.  There  could  be,  of  course, 
no  real  calculation  of  waste  of  bombs  on  false  ob- 
jectives when  the  German  air  force  was  attacking 
Great  Britain  and  when  the  Allied  air  forces  at- 
tacked Germany,  but  the  loss  has  been  estimated 
as  very  large  The  extent  of  camouflage  may  bo 
gauged  from  the  report  that  U  S  army  experts  in 
camouflage  spent  more  than  $22,000,000  to  camou- 
flage 37  war  plants  The  use  of  old  devices  such  as 
dummy  guns  and  protective  coloration  was  also 
earned  to  groat  lengths  and  reputedly  played  a 
large  part  in  some  of  the  major  actions  of  the  war 
Camp,  Walter  Chauncey,  1859-1925,  American 
football  expert,  b  New  Britain,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale, 
1880  He  was  a  prominent  athlete  at  Yale,  where 
he  was  football  coach  after  1888  lie  later  bee  ame 
athletic  director  Often  called  the  father  of  Ameri- 
can football,  Camp  had  a  leading  role  in  develop- 
ing the  game  and  shaping  its  rules  He  originated 
(1889)  the  practice  of  choosing  an  All- American 
football  team  In  the  First  World  War  he  adapted 
for  use  in  training  camps  the  calisthenics  known  as 
the  daily  dozen  He  wrote  Foot-Ball  How  to  Coach 
a  Team  (1886),  American  Football  (1891),  Training 
for  Sports  (1921),  The  Daily  Dozen  (1925),  and 
books  for  boys  See  biography  by  H  W  H  Powel 
(1926) 

Campagna  di  Roma  (kampa'uya  de  ro'ma),  low- 
lying  region  surrounding  the  city  of  Rome,  central 
Italy  Mostly  abandoned  for  centuries  because  of 
its  malarial  climate  and  the  lack  of  water  for  culti- 
vation, the  area  has  greatly  benefited  from  recla- 
mation works  in  the  19th  and  2()th  cent  Flocks  of 
grazing  sheep  are  a  familiar  sight,  remains  of 
Roman  aqueducts  and  tombs  give  the  landscape  a 
special  charm 

Campagnola,  Domenico  (d6ma'n6k6  kampany5'la), 
c  1490-c  1564,  Italian  painter  and  engraver  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Giuho  Campagnola  and  of  Titian, 
whom  ho  assisted  in  the  decorating  of  the  Scuola 
del  Santo,  Padua  He  painted  chiefly  in  the  churches 
of  Padua  His  best-known  works  are  three  frescoes 
in  the  Scuola  del  Carmine  of  Padua,  Four  Prophets 
(Venice  Acad  ) ,  and  Holy  Family  (Pitti  Palace) 
Campagnola  is  celebrated  also  for  his  engravings, 
woodcuts,  and  masterly  pen-and-ink  drawings, 
which  resemble  Titian's  Examples  are  m  the  Uf- 
fizi  and  in  the  British  Museum 
Campagnola,  Giuho  (job'lyb),  b  c  1482,  d  after 
1513,  Italian  painter  and  engraver  He  painted 
miniatures  and  altarpieces,  but  IB  best  known  for 
his  finely  executed  engravings,  many  of  them  after 
the  works  of  Giovanni  Bellini  and  Giorgione 
campaign,  political,  organized  effort  to  secure  nom- 
ination and  election  of  candidates  foi  government 
offices  or  to  obtain  specific  political,  economic,  or 
social  reforms  In  the  Uniten  States,  political  cam- 
paigns center  about  the  nomination  and  election  of 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice 
President  In  each  political  party  such  nomina- 
tions are  made  every  four  years  at  a  national  CON- 
VENTION preceding  the  presidential  election  The 
contending  parties  are  organized  with  a  national 
chairman  at  the  top  of  an  elaborate  svstem  of  na- 
tional, state,  and  local  committees  The  size  and 
diversity  within  each  of  the  two  major  American 
parties  make  the  campaign  for  the  presidency  the 
chief  effective  function  of  each  party,  and  the  cam- 
paign manager  of  the  successful  candidate  is  usu- 
ally Postmaster  General  in  the  subsequent  cabinet 
Every  available  moans  of  publicity  is  enlisted  on 
behalf  of  a  presidential  candidate,  with  radio  and, 
in  1948,  television  coverage  of  the  candidate's  chief 
speec  hes  Financial  contributions  by  corporations, 
individuals,  and  Federal  officeholders  are  restricted 
bv  law  Presidential  campaigns  overshadow  and 
in  part  determine  the  outcome  of  concurrent  state 
and  local  elections  to  lesser  offices  Local  cam- 
paigns are  administered  and  waged  along  the  same 
general  lines  as  the  presidential  In  England,  the 
nature  of  parliamentary  government  permits  the 
overthrow  of  the  cabinet  at  any  time  and  necessi- 
tates a  stronger  permanent  party  organization, 
since  an  imminent  election  is  always  theoretically 
possible  English  parliamentary  and  local  elections 
are  never  held  concurrently,  campaigns  are  short 
and  intensive,  and  party  expenditures  are  very 
moderate  and  are  fixed  by  law  Political  campaigns 
for  specific  reforms  have  also  been  common  outside 
the  framework  of  parties  Examples  of  such  cam- 
paigns are  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  COR  NT 
LAWS  m  19th-century  Britain  and  the  prohibitionist 
movement  in  the  United  States  While  seeking  to 
bring  pressure  on  political  parties,  such  movements 
depend  primarily  on  widespread  propaganda  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  public  opinion  in  favor  o 
the  desired  reform  See  F  R  Kent,  The  Great 
Game  of  Politics  (1930),  E  M  Sait,  American 
Parties  and  Elections  (1942) 

Campan,  Jeanne  Louise  Henrietta  (Geneat)  (zhftn' 
Iw&V  arfiSt'  kftpa'),  1752-1822,  French  educator 
and  author  She  served  as  a  reader  to  Louis  XV's 
daughters  and  as  lady  in  waiting  to  Mane  Antoi- 
nette. In  1792  she  founded  a  school  for  girls  at 
Saint-Germain,  which  Hortense  de  Beauharnais 
attended,  and  directed  it  until  her  appointment 
(1806)  aa  principal  of  the  .academy  established  by 
Napoleon  at  Ecouon.  She  retired  in  1814  Among 
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her  works,  published  posthumously,  are  Memoires 
tur  la  vie  pnvfa  de  Marie  Antoinette  (1823),  Journal 
anecdotviue  (1824),  and  Corretpondance  inedite  awe 
la  reine  Hortense  (1835). 
Campafta,  Pedro .  see  KEMPENER,  PIETEE  DB. 
Campanella,  Tommaso  (tom-mu'zo  kampanel'la), 
1568-1639,  Italian  Renaissance  philosopher  and 
poet  He  entered  the  Dominican  order  at  the  age 
of  15,  and  though  he  was  frequently  in  trouble  with 
the  authorities,  he  never  left  the  Church  Im- 
prisoned m  1599  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  plot- 
ting against  the  Spanish  rule  of  Naples,  he  was  re- 
leased in  1626  on  the  representation  of  the  pope 
His  best-known  work  is  Civitas  solia  (1623,  Eng  ti  , 
The  City  of  the  Sun) ,  an  account  of  a  communistic 
Utopian  society  which  closely  follows  the  pattern 
of  Plato's  Republic  Though  he  retained  much  of 
scholasticism  and  insisted  on  the  preeminence  of 
faith  in  matters  of  theology,  he  emphasized  per- 
ception and  experiment  as  the  media  of  science 
His  importance,  like  that  of  Francis  Bacon  and 
Bruno,  depends  largely  on  his  anticipation  of  what 
came  to  be  the  scientific  attitude  of  empiricism 
For  his  Civitaa  aolus,  see  Henry  Morley,  ed  ,  Ideal 
Commonwealths  (1890) 

Campania  (karnpa'n>a),  region  (5,250  sq  nu  ,  pop 
3,696,632),  S  Italy,  extending  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  from  the  Garighano 
river  to  the  Gulf  of  Polic  astro  Naples  IH  the  capi- 
tal Including  several  small  islands,  the  region  is 
divided  into  the  provinces  of  Avelhno,  Benevento, 
Cascrta,  Naples,  and  Salerno,  all  named  after  their 
chief  cities  The  coast,  mostly  high  and  rockv,  is 
broken  bv  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno  The  plains  of  Campania  have  been  famous 
since  ancient  times  for  their  fertility  the  hills  are 
covered  with  -vineyards  and  orange,  lemon,  and 
olive  groves  Industries  are  on  a  small  scale  and 
are  mostlj  centered  around  Naples  They  include 
tomato  and  fish  canneries  and  the  manufacture  of 
macaroni,  soap,  chemicals,  leather  goods,  and 
musical  instruments  The  tourist  industry  is  im- 
portant about  the  Bay  of  Naples  Various  Italic 
tribes,  Greek  colonists,  Etiuscans,  and  Sammtes 
lived  here  before  the  Roman  conquest  (4th-2d 
cent  B  C  )  After  the  fall  of  Rome  the  Goths  and 
Byzantines  occupied  the  region,  which  later  be- 
came part  of  the  Lombard  duchy  of  Boneveiito 
(except  Naples  and  Amalfi)  In  the  llth  cent  the 
Normans  conquered  it,  and  in  the  12th  it  became 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  Naples  BOOH  rose  to 
prominence,  and  after  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (1282) 
became  the  capital  of  a  separate  kingdom  For  the 
later  history  of  Campania  under  this  regime,  see 
NAPLES,  KINGDOM  OK 

campanile  (kampune'le,  Ital  kanipane'la)  [Ital 
from  Late  Latin,-  bell  tower],  Italian  form  of  bell 
tower,  constructed  chiefly  during  the  Middle  Ages 
Built  in  con  nee  tiou  with  a  churc  h  or  a  town  hall,  it 
served  as  a  belfry  and  watch  tower  and  often  func  - 
tionod  as  a  civic  or  commemorative  monument 
The  campanile  generally  stands  as  a  detached  unit 
At  the  top  is  the  bell  platform,  wheie  is  concen- 
trated the  main  architectural  emphasis,  generally  a 
group  of  arched  openings  Originating  in  the  Oth 
ce»t ,  the  campaniles  were  the  earliest  church 
towers  in  Europe  and  were  generally  circular  m 
shape,  examples  of  this  type  remain  at  Ravenna 
Beginning  with  the  8th  cent  ,  the  square  plan  be- 
came the  most  usual,  being  constructed  in  all  parts 
of  Italy  The  Lombardy  section  produced  the 
richest  development  of  the  campanile  Brick  is  the 
material  most  used,  often  combined  with  stone  for 
the  cornices  and  string  courses,  the  latter  surround- 
ing the  tower  at  each  story  level  m  the  Roman 
examples  The  celebrated  campanile  of  Florence, 
known  as  Giotto's  campanile  (1334),  is  entirely 
faced  in  marble  and  ornamented  with  sculptures 
Also  of  marble  is  the  loaning  tower  at  PISA  The 
campanile  of  St.  Mark's  in  Venice,  originally  built 
in  888,  collapsed  m  1902  and  was  rebuilt  in  1903 
according  to  its  original  design 
campanula  see  BBLLKLOWER 
Campbell,  Alexander  (kam'bul),  1788-1866,  clerg\- 
man,  cofoundor  with  his  father,  Thomas  Campbell 
(1763-1854),  of  the  DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST  Op 
Scotch  lineage,  both  were  botn  in  Ireland  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Umv  of  Glasgow  Both  were  Anti- 
Burgher  Presbyterians,  a  division  opposed  to  the 
arbitrary  discipline  of  the  main  chun  h  In  1807 
the  father  went  to  America,  where  he  was  welc  omed 
among  the  Scotch-Irish  in  SW  Pennsylvania  Hid 
habit  of  asking  all  Presbyterians  to  join  his  church 
members  in  the  communion  service  was  contrary  to 
a  ruling  of  the  Anti-Burgher  synod  in  which  he  was 
preaching,  and  his  action  was  condemned  by  his 
prebytery  Although  his  synod  upheld  him,  the 
atmosphere  remained  so  hostile  that  he  and  his 
followers,  who  were  popularly  c  ailed  Campbellites 
(kam'bullts,  k&'mu-),  withdrew  In  1809  they 
formed  the  Christian  Association  of  Washington, 
Pa  ,  setting  forth  its  purposes  in  a  "Declaration 
and  Address"  which  is  considered  the  moat  impor- 
tant document  of  the  Disciples  body  In  that  year 
Campbell  was  joined  in  America  by  his  son.  Alex- 
ander, and  the  other  members  of  his  family.  In 
1813,  having  accepted  the  doctrine  of  immeision, 
the  Campbells  and  their  followers  were  invited  to 
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join  the  Baptists,  until  1830  they  were  nominally 
Baptists,  but  there  were  differences  which  caused 
trouble.  Alexander  Campbell,  who  had  by  this 
time  assumed  the  leadership,  advocated  a  return  to 
scriptural  simplicity  in  organization  and  doctrine; 
his  followers  became  known  as  Reformers.  He 
founded  the  Chrittian  Baptist  (1823)  to  promote  his 
views  and  traveled  throughout  the  new  Western 
states,  addressing  large  audiences  He  edited  the 
Millennial  Harbinger  (from}1830),  wrote  The  Chris- 
tian System  (1839),  and  in  1840  founded  Bethany 
College  m  West  Virginia  and  became  its  president 
Meanwhile,  the  Reformers  had  seceded  or  been 
forced  out  of  manv  Baptist  churches,  and  Campbell 
suggested  that  they  form  congregations  and  call 
themselves  Disc  iples  of  Christ  Many  of  the 
"Christians,"  led  chiefly  by  Barton  Warren  STONIS 
joined  congregations  of  the  Disciples,  in  1832  the 
two  leaders  agreed  to  unite  their  efforts  See 
Robert  Richardson,  Memoirs  of  Alexaridtr  Camp- 
bell (2  vols  .  1868-70) 

Campbell,  Archibald,  1st  duke  of  Argyll,  d  1703, 
Scottish  nobleman,  eldest  son  of  the  9th  earl  of 
Argyll  To  re<  over  his  father's  forfeited  estates,  he 
supported  first  James  II  (even  to  the  point  of  em- 
brat  ing  Catholicism)  and  later  William  III  He  is 
rhieflv  remembered  for  hia  part  m  instigating,  or- 
ganizing, and  carrying  out  (under  John  Campbell, 
earl  of  Breadalbane)  the  horrible  massacre  of  the 
Macdonalds  at  Gleru oe  (1092)  He  was  given  sev- 
eral offices  and  made  a  duke  (1701) 
Campbell,  Archibald,  3d  duke  of  Argyll,  1082-1761, 
Scottish  nobleman  As  lord  high  treasurer  of 
Scotland  (1705)  and  commissioner  for  the  union 
(1700),  he  aided  m  joining  the  kingdoms  and  was 
created  earl  of  Islav  (1705)  He  also  succeeded  his 
brother  John  as  duke  of  Argyll  and  served  as  a 
Scottish  peer  in  the  united  Parliament  until  his 
death  Unlike  his  brother,  he  supported  Robert 
Walpole  He  held  high  offkes  in  Scotland  and  pro- 
moted c  onmstentl}  the  trade,  industry,  and  schools 
of  his  native  land 

Campbell,  Archibald,  5th  earl  of  Argyll,  1530-73, 
Scottish  statesman  He  and  Lord  James  Stuart 
(latei  1st  oarl  of  Murray,  the  half  brother  of  Marv 
Queen  of  Scots)  became  followers  of  John  Knox  in 
1556  and  led  troops  of  the  Scottish  reformers 
against  those  of  the  regent,  Mary  of  Guise  Won 
b>  Mar>  Queen  of  Scots  when  she  arrived  in  Scot- 
land (1501),  he  turned  from  Knox  to  her  until  she 
proposed  mairymg  Lord  Darnlev  He  then  tried 
to  enlist  Queen  Elizabeth's  aid  against  Mar> 
Failing,  he  returned  to  Mary's  partv  and  is  thought 
to  have  had  some  part  in  the  murder  of  Darnlev 
He  was  in  command  of  Marv's  soldiers  when  thev 
were  defeated  at  Langside  in  1568  by  the  soldiers 
undei  Murray,  now  regent,  hut  he  was  roc  one  iled 
with  Murray  the  next  \  ear  Becoming  a  supporter 
of  James  VI.  he  was  rewarded  with  the  office  of 
lord  high  chanc  ellor  in  1572 

Campbell,  Archibald,  8th  earl  of  Argyll  and  1st 
marquess  of  Argyll,  1007-61,  Scottish  statesman 
He  became  chief  of  his  powerful  clan  at  his  father's 
death  (1638).  Charles  I  attempted  to  win  his  sup- 
port, but  he  stood  firmlv  for  Presbyterianism,  and 
at  the  Pacification  of  Berwick  (1639)  ho  insisted 
that  the  "lords  of  the  articles"  bo  chosen  In  the 
estates,  not  by  the  king  This  greatly  me  reased  tho 
influence  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  Still  eager 
for  his  support,  Charles  made  him  a  marquess  in 
1641,  but  in  the  civil  war  Argvll  took  the  field  with 
the  Covenanters  and  was  defeated  (1645)  bv  ro\  al- 
ists  under  James  Graham,  5th  earl  of  Montrose,  at 
Inverlochy  and  Kilsvth  After  Montrose's  defeat  a 
few  months  later  and  after  the  surrender  of  ( 'harles 
to  the  Scots  (Io46),  Argyll  was  the  mediator  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  two  Parliaments,  attempt- 
ing to  secure  a  Presbyterian  settlement  in  England 
He  later  supported  Oliver  Cromwell  but  suffered  a 
serious  loss  of  influence  because  of  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  in  Sc  otland  at  the  king's  execution  Hoping 
that  Charles  II  could  be  restored  as  a  Presbyterian 
king,  he  turned  from  Cromwell  and  crowned  (1651) 
Charles  II  in  Scotland,  but  Scottish  opinion  was  so 
at  odds  about  his  action  that  Argyll  lost  all  real 
power  He  was  executed  for  treason  at  the  Resto- 
ration The  most  powerful  Presbyterian  leader  in 
Scotland,  he  pursued,  like  Cromwell,  a  practical,  if 
not  wholly  consistent  policy.  His  Instructions  to  a 
Son  (1661)  were  written  during  his  imprisonment 
See  biography  by  John  Willcocks  (1903) 
Campbell,  Archibald,  9th  earl  of  Argyll,  1629?- 
,  1685,  Scottish  nobleman,  son  of  the  8th  earl  An 
ardent  and  active  royalist  and  a  Protestant,  he  op- 
posed extreme  measures  against  the  COVENANTERS 
and  so  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  duke  of  York 
,  (later  James  II),  who  was  in  1680  high  commis- 
sioner of  Scotland  Arg>  11  was  accused  of  treason 
and  sentenced  to  death  in  1681  He  ©scaped  to 
Holland,  was  a  leader  of  the  rebellion  m  favor  of 
the  duke  of  MONMOUTH,  was  captured,  and  was 
beheaded 

Campbell,  Colin,  Baron  Clyde,  1792-1863,  British 
general  He  fought  m  the  Peninsular  Wars,  com- 
manded troops  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
•was  prominent  in  the  Crimean  War.  For  his  serv- 
ices as  commander  in  chief  m  India  in  suppressing 
&the  Sepoy  Rebellion  he  was  created  baron  in  1858 
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He  was  made  a  field  marshal  m  1802  Seo  biography 
by  Lawrence  Shadwell  (2  vols  ,  1881) 
Campbell,  George  Washington,  1817-98,  American 
horticulturist  and  grape  breeder,  living  most  of  his 
life  at  Delaware.  Ohio  Though  he  did  not  origi- 
nate tho  Delaware  grape,  ho  rediscovered  its  worth 
and  was  so  influential  in  disseminating  it  that  it 
received  its  present  name  He  originated  many 
grape  varieties,  including  the  important  Campbell 
early  grape  His  lectures  and  papers  had  a  marked 
influence  on  the  development  of  viticulture  m  the 
N  United  States  * 

Campbell,  John,  2d  duke  of  Argyll  and  duke  of 
Greenwich  (grl'nlj),  1678-1743,  Scottish  general 
He  entered  the  army  at  16  and  became  (1703)  colo- 
nol  of  the  Scottish  house  guards  For  his  ardent 
support  of  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  he 
was  created  (1705)  oarl  of  Greenwich  He  served 
under  Marlborough  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Sue-cession,  m  spite  of  his  jealousy  of  his  superior, 
and  rose  to  be  c  ommander  in  chief  in  Spam  m  1711 
On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  ac  tively  supported  the 
succession  of  George  I,  commanded  the  army  m 
Scotland  which  put  down  the  rebellion  of  the 
JACOBITES  in  1715,  and  was  made  duke  of  Green- 
wich in  1719  His  ambitions  brought  him  high 
political  offices,  but  he  was  tactless  and  too  forth- 
right, and  his  hi  let  career  was  uneven 
Campbell,  John,  1st  earl  of  Breadalbane  (bruddl'- 
bln,  hrM-),  c  1035-1717,  Scottish  chieftain  Ho 
took  part  in  the  royalist  rising  of  1654  and  helped 
General  Monck  to  further  the  Restoration  In 
1689  he  took  tho  oath  to  William  III  and  was 
authorized  to  ree  eive  the  submission  of  the  clans 
The  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  were  unavoidably  de- 
tained in  taking  the  oath,  and  Campbell,  with  the 
authorization  of  Sir  John  Dalrymplo,  used  the  de- 
lav  as  a  pretext  for  tho  brutal  massacre  at  Glencoe 
(1692),  destroving  that  clan  to  wipe  out  old  scores 
under  the  ( loak  of  offic  ml  action  He  was  elec  ted 
to  the  united  Parliament  in  1713,  but  joined  in  the 
Jacobite  lebelhon  of  1715 

Campbell,  John,  1st  earl  of  Loudoun  (lou'dun), 
1608-1663,  Scottish  statesman  A  member  of  the 
moderate  covenanting  party  (see  COVENANTERS), 
he  suppoited  Alexander  HENOKKSON  at  the  general 
assembly  of  1038  He  was  lord  c  hancellor  of  Scot- 
land (1041-60)  and  was  in  1653  defeated  by  Gen- 
oral  Monck  in  the  royalist  rising 
Campbell,  John,  4th  earl  of  Loudoun,  1705-82, 
British  general  He  was  commander  in  chief  in 
Amenta  (1756  58)  and  was  c  ensured  for  withdraw- 
ing (1757)  without  attack  on  an  expedition  against 
Louisburg  in  the  I'  rench  and  Indian  Wars  Ho  was 
probablv  luckv  to  escape  from  the  larger  Jt1  rench 
naval  fore  e  without  disaster 

Campbell,  John,  1st  Baron  Campbell,  1779-1861, 
English  jurist  and  statesman  He  became  lord 
chief  justice  (1850)  and  lord  chancellor  (1859)  As 
head  of  the  Real  Property  Commission  h©  made 
valuable  reports  on  the  real  estate  laws  of  England, 
and  ho  sat  in  Parliament  as  a  Whig  from  1830  to 
1849  It  was  partly  upon  his  advice  that  England 
roc  ognized  the  Confederac  y  as  a  belligerent  ui  the 
American  Civil  War  He  wiote  Lives  of  the  Lord 
Chanceliois  (1845-47)  and  Lues  of  the  Chief  Justices 
(1849-67) 

Campbell,  John,  1653-1728,  American  editor,  b 
Scotland  Emigrating  to  Boston,  he  became  post- 
master of  the  city  in  1702  and  began  writing  news- 
letters for  regular  patrons  In  1704  he  started 
printing  these'  as  a  weekly  half  sheet,  devoted 
mostly  to  foreign  news,  entitled  tho  Boston  News- 
Letter  Sold  to  Bartholomew  Green  m  1722,  it  was 
the  first  successfully  established  paper  in  Amenc  a 
in  spite  of  a  small  cm  ulution 

Campbell,  John  Archibald,  1811-89,  American  ju- 
rist, b  Washington,  Ga  After  graduating  at  14 
from  Franklin  College  (now  the  IJniv  of  Georgia), 
he  studied  at  West  Point  but  had  to  leave  after  his 
father's  death  and  at  18  was,  with  Robert  Toombs, 
admitted  to  the  bar  by  special  act  of  the  legislature 
He  moved  to  Alabama,  gained  a  reputation  as  a 
lawver,  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Nashville 
Convention  (1850),  and  was  in  1853  appointed  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  U  8  Supremo  Court, 
whore  ho  generally  favored  strict  construction  of 
the  Constitution  He  was  anxious  to  avoid  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  and  dealt,  on  behalf  of 
Secretary  of  War  William  H  Seward,  with  the 
Confederate  commissioners,  assuring  them  of  what 
he  thought  was  the  truth — that  the  I1  edoral  troops 
would  evacuate  Fort  Sumter  When,  instead,  it 
was  provisioned,  he  was  accused  of  bad  faith  He 
resigned  in  1862,  was  a  Southern  delegate  at  the 
unsuccessful  Hampton  Roads  Peace  Conference, 
and  was  an  official  in  the  Confederate  government 
He  was  imprisoned  for  four  months  after  tho  war, 
then  went  to  Now  Orleans  and  reestablished  his 
reputation  as  a  lawyer  there  He  was  one  of  the 
lawyers  in  the  SLAUGHTERHOUSE  CABES  See  biog- 
raphy by  Henry  G  Conner  (1920) 
Campbell,  John  Charles,  1867-1919,  American  edu- 
cator, b  La  Porte,  Ind  ,  «rad  Williams,  1892.  He 
taught  in  mountain  communities  of  the  South  and 
for  many  years  was  director  of  the  Southern  High- 
lands division  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  He 
wrote  The  Southern  Highlander  and  His  Homeland 


(1921)  Campbell  cherished  the  idea  of  folk  schools 
for  Southern  mountaineers  modeled  after  the 
Danish  POLK  SCHOOL  After  his  death,  his  wifo, 
Olive  Dame  Campbell,  188 2-,  visited  Denmark  to 
study  the  folk  schools  there  and  m  1925,  with 
Marguerite  Butler,  founded  at  Brasstown,  SW 
N  C  ,  the  John  C  Campbell  Folk  School,  on  a 
mountain  farm  given  by  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity There  are  no  credits  or  examinations,  em- 
phasis being  placed  on  the  education  of  the  indi- 
vidual student  (18-30  years  old)  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  community  The  school  admits  both 
dav  and  boarding  students  and  is  nondononn- 
national  It  has  been  active  in  the  development  of 
cooperative  enterprises,  including  a  farmer's  asso- 
ciation, a  creameiy,  a  savings  and  loan  association, 
a  craft  guild,  and  a  public-health  nursing  service 
Mrs  Campbell  wrote  The  Danish  Folk  School 
(1928)  and,  in  collaboration  with  Cecil  SHAHP, 
collected  a  book  of  English  Folk  Songs  from  the 
Southern  Appalachians  (1932) 

Campbell,  John  Francis,  1822-85.  Scottish  Gaelic 
sc  holar  He  is  known  for  Popular  Tales  of  the  IV  rat 
Highlands  (4  vols  ,  1860-62)  and  Leabhar  na  Feinne 
[book  of  the  Fenians]  (1872),  a  collection  of  native 
Ossianic  songs  A  meteorologist  also,  ho  invented 
an  instiument  to  record  tho  intensity  of  sunshine 

Campbell,  Sir  Malcolm,  1885-1949,  English  auto- 
mobile racer,  b  Kent  A  racing  enthusiast  from 
bovhood,  Campbell  set  many  speed  records  driving 
motoicvcles,  airplanes,  and  automobiles  and  in 
1931  was  knightod  for  his  accomplishments.  Driv- 
ing his  famed  automobile  Blue-bird  at  Bonneville 
Flats,  Utah,  in  1935,  Sir  Malcolm  was  the  first  to 
reach  tho  300  mi  per  hour  mark  Four  yeais 
later  he  topped  the  existing  speedboat  record 

Campbell,    Olive    Dame,    see    CAMPBELL,    JOHN 

Campbell!  Mrs  Patrick,  1865-1940,  English  actress, 
whoso  maiden  name  was  Beatrice  Stella  Tanner 
She  made  a  London  debut  in  1888  but  achieved  her 
first  success  in  1893  in  tho  title  role  of  Pinero's 
Second  Mrs  Tanqueray  She  appeared  with  Beer- 
bohm  Tree  (1894-95)  m  Ibsen's  Little  Kyolf  and 
with  Forbes-Robertson  (1895-98)  as  Juliet,  Lach 
Macbeth,  and  Opholm  In  1901  sho  made  the  first 
of  her  numerous  tours  to  the  United  States,  plaj  iu« 
Pinero  roles  and  Sudermann's  Magda  In  1904  she 
gave  memorable  performances  as  Mehsande  to  the 
Pell6as  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  Maeterlinck's  pla\, 
and  m  1912  she  was  a  great  success  when  she 
created  the  role  of  Eliza  Doohttle  in  Shaw's  Pyo- 
malwn  See  her  My  Life  and  Some  Letters  (1922) 
Campbell,  Reginald  John,  1867-,  English  elern\- 
man  At  first  a  Congregationahst,  he  was  pastor 
(1903-15)  of  the  City  Tetnple,  London  Wide  dis- 
cussion followed  his  New  Theology  (1907)  Leav- 
ing the  Congiogational  ministry,  ho  was  ordained 
(1916)  a  priest  m  the  Church  of  England  He  was 
chancellor  of  Chie  hester  Cathedral  from  1930  to 
1946  Among  his  manv  publications  arc  A  Faith 
for  Today  (1900),  Christianity  and  the  Social  Onto 
(1908),  The  Call  of  Christ  (193'*),  and  The  Piace  of 
God  (1936) 

Campbell,  Robert*  see  ROB  Ren 
Campbell,  Robert,  1804-79,  Amenc  an  fur  trader  and 
mere  hant,  one  of  the  mountain  men,  b  Ireland  I  lc 
came  to  the  United  States  c  1824  and  settled  in  ht 
Louis  Having  been  advised  to  lead  an  outdoor  life 
on  account  of  his  lungs,  he  joined  William  Hem  \ 
Ashley's  fur  trapping  expedition  of  1825  He 
trapped  and  traded  in  tho  Rocky  Mts  in  assoe  ia- 
tion  with  Thomas  1-itzpatruk,  Jedediah  Smith, 
James  Bridger,  and  the  Sublette  brothers  until 
1832,  when  he  and  William  Sublette  formed  a  par  t- 
nership,  which  offered  competition  to  the  American 
Fur  Company  Sublette  and  Campbell  suffered  ic- 
verses,  after  whie  h  thev  confined  their  ac  tivities  to 
the  mountain  territory  The  partnership  was  dis- 
solved in  1842,  and  Campbell  returned  to  St  Louis, 
where  he  amassed  a  fortune  in  merchandising,  real 
estate,  and  banking  In  1851  and  again  m  1869  ho, 
served  as  Indian  commissioner 
Campbell,  Robert,  1808-94,  Canadian  fur  trader  and 
explorer,  b  Scotland  In  1832  he  was  employed  bv 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  sent  him  m 
1834  to  the  Mackenzie  river  region,  where  ho  ic- 
mained  until  1852  He  discovered  the  Pellv  river 
m  1840,  descending  it  m  1843  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Lewes  to  form  the  Yukon  Here  he  established 
Fort  Selkirk  Later  (1860-51)  he  followed  tho 
Yukon  to  its  junction  with  the  Porcupine  at  Fort 
Yukon  In  1852  he  went  to  London  to  assist  in  pre- 
paring maps  of  the  Canadian  Northwest,  afterward 
leturnmg  to  Canada,  serving  as  c  luef  factor  of  the 
Saskatchewan  district  until  his  retirement  in  1870 
He  wrote  The  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the 
Pelly  River  (1883) 

Campbell,  Roy,  1901-,  British  poet,  b  South  Africa, 
studied  at  Oxford  His  first  volume  of  poetry,  The 
Flaming  Terrapin  (1924),  was  sensationally  sue  coss- 
ful,  later  ones,  including  the  satires  Wayzgoose 
(1928)  and  The  Georgiad  (1931),  did  not  equal  it 
An  avowed  fascist,  he  lived  m  Spam  and  fought  with 
Franco's  army  in  the  Spanish  civil  war,  writing 
meanwhile  Mithraic  Emblems  (1936)  and  Flowering 
Rifle  (1036)  He  was  m  the  British  army  in  the 
Second  World  War  Among  his  later  works  is 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  »e«e  1. 


Talking  Bronco   (1946)     See  his  autobiography, 
Broken  Record  (1934) 

Campbell,  Thomas,  1763-1854,  American  clergy- 
man, a  founder  of  tho  DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST  See 
CAMPH*  i  L,  ALEXANDER,  his  more  famous  son 
Campbell,  Thomas,  1777-1844.  Scottish  poet  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope  (1799),  a  didactic  poem,  estab- 
lished his  reputation,  which  was  great  in  his  life  but 
later  declined  sharply  Among  his  other  poems 
wore  "Lord  Ulhn's  Daughter,"  "Hohenhndon," 
"The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,"  "Ye  Manners  of  Eng- 
land," and  tho  verse  tales  Gertrude  of  Wyoming 
(1809)  and  Theodnc  (1824)  From  his  works  come 
many  familiar  lines  for  example,  "distance  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view"  (Pleasures  of  Hope)  and 
"coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before"  ("Loch- 
icl's  Warning")  Campbell  edited  Sptcimens  of  the 
British  Po<(8  (7  vols  ,  1819)  He  was  editor  (1820- 
30)  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  and  one  of  tho 
founders  of  the  Umv  of  London 
Campbell,  Wilfred  (William  Wilfred  Campbell), 
18bl?-19l8,  Canadian  author,  b  Berlin  (now 
Krtchener),  Ont  ,  educated  at  the  Umv  of  Toronto 
and  Harvard  He  entered  the  Episcopal  ministry 
in  1885  but  resigned  six  vears  later  and  thereafter 
was  a  civil  servant  in  the  dominion  arc  hivos  bureau 
at  Ottawa  Although  ho  wrote  several  historical 
novels  and  poetic  dramas  and  published  several 
volumes  of  verso,  his  fame  rests  mainly  on  his 
Lake  Li/nei  (1880),  a  volume  of  nature  poetry  His 
Collected  Poems  appeared  in  1905  He  also  edited 
tho  Oxford  Rook,  of  Canadian  Verse  (1913)  See 
The  Pot  Heal  Works  of  Wilfred  Campbell  (with  a 
memoir  bv  W  J  Sykes,  1923),  study  bv  C  F 
Klmck(1042) 

Campbell,  William,  1746  81,  patriot  officer  m  the 
Arnenc  an  Revolution,  b  Augusta  c  o  ,  Va  ,  brother- 
in-law  of  Patnc  k  Henrv  He  fought  in  Lord  Dun- 
rnore's  War  (1774)  and  helped  expel  the  royal  gov- 
ernor from  Williamsburg  in  1776  Cimpbell  and 
his  group  of  Virginia  riflemen  in  1780  joined  Sevier 
and  Shelbv  at  Kings  Mt  (see  CAROLINV  CAM- 
PUC  \),  where  he  was  in  command  Later  Camp- 
bell saw  action  at  Guilford  Courthouse,  at  Eutaw 
Springs,  and  rn  the  Yorktown  campaign 

Campbell,  William  Wallace,  1862-1038,  American 
astronomer  From  1891  to  1930  he  was  at  Lick  Ob- 
son  atorv,  Mt  Hamilton,  Calif,  of  which  he  be- 
c  irno  director  m  1001  From  1923  until  his  retire- 
ment in  MHO  he  was  president  of  the  Umv  of  Cal- 
ifornia His  works  include  M<llar  Motions  (1913) 

Campbell  1  City  (pop  1,786),  SE  Mo  ,  SE  of  Poplai 
Bluff  near  the  Ark  line,  iiu  1000  It  has  cotton 
gins  and  a  sawmill  2  Citv  (pop  13,785),  NE  Ohio, 
near  Youngstown,  called  East  Youngstown  until 
1026,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city  Steel  is 
rn  nlc  hore 

Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  Henry,  1836-1908,  Brit- 
ish statesman  He  entered  Parliament  as  a  Liberal 
(IRON)  udssecretan  ofstatofor  Iioland  (1880-85), 
and  was  knighted  (1895)  He  was  sec  ret ai\  of  state 
for  vv  it  (1 886,  1 802-05)  and  boc  <uno  partv  loader 
(1S<«)  in  succession  to  Sir  William  Han  ourt  In 
100.3  on  the  resignation  of  Arthur  Bilfom,  Con- 
servative, he  beiame  prime  minister  Before  ill- 
he  ilth  caused  his  retirement  in  1008  ho  had  fur- 
thered innnj  Liberal  measures,  including  that  of 
autonorm  for  tho  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free 
State 

Campbellford,  town  (pop  3,018),  S  Ont  ,  m  the  val- 
lev  of  theTient  rner  and  NW  of  Bellovillo 

Campbelhtes1  soe  CAMPBELI  ,  ALEXANDER,  and 
Disc  i  PI  FS  01-  CHRIST 

Campbellsport,  village  (pop  1,094),  E  Wis  ,  SE  of 
fond  du  Lac,  me  1902 

Campbellsville  (kam'bulzvll),  city  (pop  2,488),  co 
soat  of  Taylor  co  ,  central  Ky  ,  SSW  of  Lexington, 
in  an  aioa  of  faims,  timber,  and  limestone  A 
junior  college  (coeducational)  is  heie 

Campbellton  (kam'bultun),  town  (pop  6,748),  N 
N  B  ,  on  the  Restigouche  river  near  tho  head  of 
Chileui  Ba\  It  is  a  starting  point  for  canoe, 
fishing  (salmon  and  trout),  and  huntrng  trips  into 
tho  forested  interior  Across  tho  river,  at  Mission 
Point,  is  Micmac  village 

Campbeltown  (kilm'bultun,  -toun),  burgh  (pop 
6,309),  \igyllshiro,  Scotland,  on  tho  eastern  side  of 
S  Krntvre  penrnsula  Having  a  fino  hai  bor,  it  early 
became  an  impoitant  seaport  and  fishing  center 
It  has  whisky  distilleries  There  is  a  12th-century 
granite  c  ross 

Camp  Borden,  1  irgost  military  trarmng  establish- 
ment in  Canada,  S  Ont  ,  NNW  of  Toronto  It 
rovers  an  aioa  of  20,000  acres  and  has  also  an 
armorod-vohiclejrango  at  Mcaford,  60  mi  to  tho 
northwest 

Campeche  (karnpe'che,  Span  kampa'cha),  stato 
(10,672  sq  nu  ,  1046  estimated  pop  106,498),  SE 
Mexico,  on  the  Gulf  of  Campoc  ho  Comprising 
most  of  tho  western  half  of  the  Yce  MAN  peninsula, 
it  hos  in  hot,  humid,  and  unhealthful  lowlands 
Rainfall  in  the  southwestern  sec  tor  is  heavry  Much 
of  tho  stato  is  extensively  forested,  and  logwood 
(called  campeehc  in  Spanish)  is  one  of  the  chief  ex- 
ports Agriculture  (especially  the  growing  of  hene- 


quen)  and  stock  tailing  are  important,  and  some 
minerals  are  exploited  From  Campeche  as  a  base 
Fianeisoo  de  MONTEJO  led  (1531-35)  expeditions 
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against  the  Maya  The  coast  was  a  hide-out  for 
pirates  from  the  17th  cent  to  the  19th  The  prin- 
cipal ports  are  Campeche  and  Carmen  (pop 
7,687)  which  is  on  an  island  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Laguna  de  Ternnnos  Campeche,  the  capital  (pop 
23,277),  was  founded  (1540)  by  the  younger  Mon- 
tejo  Backed  by  low  hills,  it  is  picturesque,  with 
many  impressive  colonial  ruins  It  was  sacked 
several  times  by  English  buccaneers  The  port  is 
shallow,  and  vessels  anchor  far  out,  but  some  log- 
wood, cotton,  hides,  tobacco,  salt,  and  cigars  are 
exported  Crossing  the  state  from  north  to  south ,  a 
single  rail  line  connects  tho  capital  with  Mcrida, 
Yucatan,  and  the  eastern  panhandle  of  Tabasco 
Campeggio,  Lorenzo  (Idifnt'so  kampM'jo),  1472- 
1639,  Italian  churchman  and  diplomat,  oar- 
dinal  of  tho  Koman  Churrh  He  had  wide  re- 
pute as  a  jxirist  when  the  death  of  his  wife  turned 
him  to  the  Church  (c  1510)  In  1512  he  became 
bishop  of  Feltre,  and  in  1513  cardinal  He  was 
<  hoseri  as  legate  for  the  most  debt  ate  missions  In 
1518  he  went  to  England  to  secuio  tho  adherence 
of  HENRY  VIII  to  an  alliance  againt  Turkey  Ho 
did  not  succeed,  but  he  received  (1524)  the  bish- 
opric of  Salisbury  from  Henry,  which  he  held  in 
absentia  until  1534  In  1528  Cardinal  Campeggio 
went  again  to  England  to  act  with  Cardinal  WOL- 
SEY  as  judge  in  the  divorce  of  KATH  \HINE  OF 
AH\CJON  He  followed  his  instructions  to  temporize 
and  adjourned  the  hearing  Cardinal  (  ampeggio 
was  sent  to  Germany  in  1524  to  attempt  a  pac  ifie  a- 
tion  of  the  Lutherans,  but  ex<  opt  for  a  promise 
from  Charles  V  to  enforc  e  the  Edic  t  of  Worms  he 
obtained  nothing  He  was  ardently  desirous  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Church,  especially  of  the 
papal  c  ourt  and  of  all  the  organs  of  central  admin- 
istration at  the  Holy  See 

Camperdown  (kam'purdouu"),  Dutch  Kamperduin 
(kitm'purdom")  [Dutch,  =  the  dune  of  Kamp], 
loc  ahty  near  the  village  of  Kamp,  North  Holland 
prov  ,  NW  Nether  lands,  on  the  North  Sea  Here 
in  1797  the  British  defeated  the  Dutch,  then  allies 
of  the  French,  in  a  naval  battle 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  Ameiuan  organization  for  girls 
from  7  to  18  >ears  old  It  was  founded  (1910)  by 
Luther  Halscv  Guhc  k  (1865  1918)  and  other  edu- 
cators "to  perpetuate  the  spiritual  ideals  of  the 
home"  and  "to  stimulate  and  aid  in  the  formation 
of  habits  making  for  health  and  c  harac  ter  "  The 
seven  c  rafts  of  its  program  are  those  of  the  home, 
the  creative  arts,  the  outdoors,  frontiers  (of 
science),  business,  sports  and  games,  and  citizen- 
ship The  Camp  Fire  members  are  divided  into 
three  age  groups — Blue  Birds  (7  to  10),  Camp  Firo 
Girls  (10  to  15),  and  Horizon  Clubs  (15  to  18)  Tho 
offic  ml  organ  of  the  organization  is  the  Camp  Fire 
Girl  (a  monthly  magazine) 

Camphausen,  Ludolf  (loo'dolf  k.imp'houzun),  1803- 
00,  Prussian  statesman  lie  headed  the  liberal 
ministry  of  1848  and  was  an  important  figure  at 
the  Frankfurt  Parliament 

Camphausen,  Wilhelm  (vIl'hMm),  181S-85,  German 
paintei,  etcher,  and  illustratoi  Ho  is  best  known 
for  his  popular  pictures  of  episodes  from  military 
histoiy  His  work  shows  gioat  fidelity  to  detail 
Camphausen  also  painted  portraits  of  numerous 
Geiman  celebrities 

Camp  Hill  1  Town  (pop  1,147)  E  central  Ala  ,  NE 
of  Montgomery  in  a  farm  area,  me  1907  2  Resi- 
dential borough  (pop  3,030),  S  Pa,  across  the 
Susquohanna  from  Harnsburg,  founded  1756  It 
has  a  state  industrial  school 

camphor,  white,  crystalline  solid  with  a  character- 
istic odor  and  taste,  a  compound  of  carbon,  hv  dro- 
gcn  and  oxygen,  melting  at  176°C  and  boiling  at 
2()4°C  Tho  natural  variety,  Japan  camphor,  is  ob- 
tained b>  distillation  (using  steam)  of  the  wood  of 
the  camphor  tree  (Cinnamomum  camphora)  native 
to  China,  Japan,  and  Formosa  (its  chief  source) 
It  is  also  prepared  s\  nthetuallv  from  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. Camphor  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
celluloid,  being  mixed  with  p\  rox\hn,  of  some  per- 
fumes, of  disinfectants,  of  explosives,  of  some  lac- 
quers, and  as  a  moth  preventive  It  is  used  m  medi- 
c  mo  as  a  stimulant,  a  diaphoretic ,  and  an  inhalant 
Camphor  ice  is  a  mixture,  containing  principally 
camphor  and  wax,  used  for  external  application 
Camphor  is  prac  tic  ally  insoluble  in  water  hut  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  othei  sol- 
vents The  alcoholic  solution  is,  known  as  spirits  of 
camphor  The  camphor  tree  is  now  cultivated  in 
the  S  United  States 

Camphuysen,  Dirk  Rafelszoon  (dfrk'  ra'fflsfm 
kamp'hoi'zn),  1580-1627,  Dutch  painter  and  poet, 
authoi  of  short  lehgious  poems  of  great  merit  A 
preacher,  he  was  dismissed  and  persecuted  as  a 
Remonstrant  Most  of  the  small,  exquisitely  drawn 
and  colored  inteiiors  and  landscapes  hithetto  as- 
ciibecl  to  him  are  now  believed  to  have  been  painted 
by  his  nephew,  Raphael  Camphuysen  (ra'fael), 
1508-1657,  and  his  son,  Govert  Camphuysen  (geV- 
vuit),  1624-1674',  who  was  a  couit  paintei  at 
Stockholm  and  executed  landscapes  with  animals 
in  the  style  of  Paul  Potter 

Campi,  Gmlio  (jdo'lvd  khm'pe),  c  1500-c  1572,  Ital- 
ian painter  and  aichitect,  founder  of  a  school  of 
painters  at  Cremona  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father, 
GaloazEO  Campi  (c  1476-1536),  a  well-known 
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painter,  and  of  Giulio  Romano  and  studied  the 
works  of  Correggio  and  Raphael  Gmlio  produced 
many  excellent  altarpieces  and  frescoes  m  Milan, 
Mantua,  and  Cremona,  the  frescoes  in  the  Church 
of  Santa  Marghenta,  Cremona,  being  entirely  his 
work  Among  his  pupils  were  his  two  brothers, 
Cavaliere  Antonio  Campi  (kavalya'ra  antd'nyd), 
b  before  1536,  d  1591,  painter,  architect,  and  his- 
torian of  Cremona,  and  Vincenzo  Campi  (v^nchan'- 
tso),  1532-91,  whoso  works  consist  principally 
of  portraits  and  still  life  'Another  brother  was 
Bernardino  Campi  (bornarde'no),  1522-c  1590,  a 
painter  of  great  skill  with  a  vigorous  and  original 
style,  excelling  m  fresco  painting  and  portraiture 
Bernardino's  most  important  work  is  the  series  of 
biblical  frescoes  in  the  cupola  of  San  Sigiamondo, 
Cremona,  a  work  of  colossal  dimensions  admirably 
executed 

Campian,  Thomas  see  CAMPION,  THOMAS 
Cam  pin,  Robert  (Urn 'pin).  1375-1444,  Flemish 
painter  of  the  school  of  Tournav  Ho  is  usually 
identified  with  tho  Master  of  T'lomalle,  whose  An- 
nunciation (Brussels)  and  Good  Thief  (a  fragment 
from  an  altarpiec  e  in  the  Stadel  Inst  ,  Frankfurt) 
nro  famous  Also  attributed  to  Campm  are  Virgin 
and  Child  (National  Gall  ,  London) .  God  Manifest- 
ing the  Dead  Christ,  Virgin  and  Child  with  Angels 
(Metropolitan  Mus),  two  he  ids,  (Johnson  Coll  , 
Philadelphia),  and  two  panels  representing  Hein- 
nch  Werle  and  St  Barbara  respectivelv  (Prado) 
The  work  of  Campm  has  only  recentK  boon  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  his  celebrated  pupil,  Roger 
van  der  Weyden 

Campma  (kum'pCna),  town  (pop  16,063),  S  central 
Rumania,  in  Walaclua,  NW  of  Ploesti  It  is  a 
major  petroleum  center 

Campinas  (kSrnpe'nush),  citv  (pop  77  779),  E  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil  Not  long  ago  one  of  the  greatest 
coffee  centers  of  the  world,  Campinas  suffered 
from  depletion  of  the  soil  in  the  surrounding  area 
and  from  the  falling  pnc  e  of  c  offee  Now  the  region 
has  diversified  farming  which  produces  cotton, 
fruit,  sugar,  and  dairy  produc  ts  and  has  proc  essing 
plants,  including  cotton  and  silk  mills  There  la 
an  agricultural  experiment  station  The  music  mn 
Antonio  Carlos  Gomes  was  born  here 

Campme  (kampoV,  IT  kSpen'),  Flemish  Kempen 
(kPm'pun),  region  in  Limburg  prov  and  Antwerp 
prov  ,  NE  Belgrum,  and  in  North  Brabant  prov  , 
S  Nethei lands  It  is  a  coal-mining  area  Once 
covered  b\  moors  and  marshes,  it  has  lx»en  par- 
tiallv  reclaimed  Tuinhout  and  Hassclt  are  the 
chief  towns 

Campion,  Edmund  (kam'peun),  c  1540-1581,  Eng- 
lish Jesuit  maityr,  educated  at  St  Paul's  School 
and  St  John's  College,  Oxford  As  a  fellow  at  Ox- 
ford he  eained  the  admiration  of  his  colleagues  and 
his  students  and  the  favor  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by 
his  brilliance  and  oratorical  abihtv  He  went 
(1560)  to  Dublin  to  help  in  the  proposed  restora- 
tion of  the  university  there  Though  he  had  re- 
luc  tantly  taken  ordeis  as  a  Protestant,  he  had  open 
Roman  Catholic  leanings  and  fled  in  disguise  (1571) 
to  England  and  then  to  tho  Continent,  where  he 
studied  at  Denial,  joined  (1573)  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  was  ordained  (1578)  In  1580  he  and 
another  Jesuit,  Robert  PEHSONH,  wore  sent  as 
Jesuit  missionaries  to  England  Campion's  travels 
were  marked  bv  mam  conversions  and  did  much  to 
guarantee  the  persistence  of  Roman  Catholicism  m 
England  Copies  of  his  secretly  printed  pamphlet, 
Dectm  ratiorus  [10  reasons)  against  the  Protestants, 
appeared  at  Oxford  in  1581  The  long  pursuit  bv 
the  government  ended  (July,  1581)  with  the  taking 
of  Campion  He  was  racked  three  times,  but 
though  his  bodv  was  broken  he  conducted  debates 
with  Protestant  theologians  biilhantlv  and  won 
more  converts  Ho  defended  himself  ablv  against 
tuimped-up  charges  of  sedition  but  was  neverthe- 
less condemned  and  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered 
He  was  beatified  in  1886  See  biographv  b\  Evelvn 
Waugh  (1035) 

Campion  or  Campian,  Thomas,  1567-1620,  English 
poet,  composer,  and  lutanist,  a  physic  tan  bv  pro- 
fession He  wrote  Latm  poetrv  and  masques  for 
the  English  court,  but  he  is  most  mipoitant  for  his 
fresh,  varied  lute  songs,  published  in  A  Hook,  of 
Ayies  (1601)  and  in  four  similar  collections  He 
also  wrote  Obsenaiion*  of  the  Art  of  Englwh  I'oesie 
(1602),  m  which  he  developed  tho  practice  of 
rlnming,  and  A  New  Way  of  Making  Fowu  Parts 
in  Countn  point  (1613) 

camp  meeting,  outdoor  lohgious  mooting  hold  usu- 
allj  in  the  summer  and  lasting  for  several  days 
The  camp  meeting  was  a  piomincnt  institution  of 
the  Amenc  an  frontier  It  originated  under  the 
preac  lung  of  James  Me  GHI- AOY  in  Kontuc  kv  earl> 
in  the  course  of  a  religious  revival  (c  1800)  and 
spread  into  the  West  as  that  movement  extended 
its  influence  Either  no  meetinghouses  existed  or 
they  were  too  small  to  hold  the  immense  crowds 
that  flocked  to  hear  the  noted  revivalist  pieac  heis 
People  from  a  distance  brought  bedding  and  pro- 
visions in  order  to  camp  on  the  grounds  As  the 
meetings  developed  thev  were  directed  b\  a  num- 
ber of  preac  hers  who  relieved  oac  h  other  in  carrv- 
ing  on  the  services  or  who  preac  hod  simultaneously 
in  different  parts  of  the  camp  grounds  Shouting, 
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shaking,  and  rolling  upon  the  ground  frequently 
accompanied  the  tremendous  emotional  release 
which  followed  upon  "conversion,"  though  these 
extravagances  were  opposed  and  discouraged  by 
conservative  ministers  Camp  meetings  were  usu- 
ally held  by  evangelical  sects,  such  as  the  Method- 
ists and  Baptists,  and  by  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterians, Christians,  and  other  newer  denomina- 
tions which  developed  out  of  the  religious  revival 
In  modified  form  they  continued  to  be  a  feature  of 
social  and  religious  life  in  the  region  between  the 
Alleghemes  and  the  Mississippi  river  until  com- 
paratively recent  times,  in  a  sense,  they  survive 
in  summer  conferences  and  assemblies,  such  as 
the  Chautauqua  Institution  and  the  Ocean  Grove 
Camp  Meeting  Association 

Campoaxnor,  Ram6n  de  (ramcin'  da  kampoamor'), 
1 8 1 7- 1 90 1 ,  Spanish  poet  One  of  the  most  popular 
poets  of  his  time  in  Spam  and  Spanish  America,  he 
created  types  of  short  poema  exemplified  m  the 
titles  Doloras  (1846),  Pequefios  poemas  (1872-74), 
and  Humorada*  (1886-88)  They  are  written  in 
simple  language  and  are  sentimental  and  humor- 
ous His  somewhat  prosaic  approach  to  poetry, 
embodied  in  his  poems,  is  expressed  also  in  his 
Poetica  (1883)  Less  known  are  his  two  long  poems, 
Colon  [Columbus]  (1853)  and  El  drama  umveisal 
(1869)  Some  of  his  poems  are  translated  in 
Thomas  Walsh,  Hispanic  Anthology  (1919),  and 
James  FiUmaunce-Kelly,  Some  Masters  of  Spanish 
Verge  (1924) 

Campobasso  (kam'pobas'so),  town  (pop  17,043), 
capital  of  Campobasso  prov  ,  Abruzzi  e  Mohse 
region,  S  central  Italy,  in  Mohse  It  is  an  agricul- 
tural center  with  cement,  soap,  and  cutlery  manu- 
factures There  is  a  medieval  castle 
CampobeUo  (kam'p&bcVld),  island  (pop  1,181),  cS 
mi  long  and  3  mi  wide,  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay, 
between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  The  village 
of  CampobeUo  on  the  island's  west  coast  is  only  3 
mi  E  of  Eastport,  Maine  The  island  passed  to 
Canada  by  the  Convention  of  1817  It  was  orig- 
inally granted  by  Governor  Campbell  of  Nova 
Scotia  to  Admiral  William  Owon  in  1767  and  was 
held  by  his  descendants  till  1880  A  syndicate  of 
Boston  and  New  York  businessmen  then  purchased 
it  and  made  it  into  a  summer  resort  James  Roose- 
velt, father  of  President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  build  a  summer  cottage  there 
The  shores  are  irregular,  rocky,  arid  picturesque, 
and  the  interior  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  fir 
and  spruce  In  Ma>,  1866,  the  island  was  attacked 
by  some  hundreds  of  Fenians  under  Gen  Dorian 
Killian,  but  the  attempt  was  frustrated  by  British 
and  American  war  vessels 

Campo  Formio,  Treaty  of  (kam'po  for'myft),  Oct , 
1797,  peace  treaty  between  France  and  Austria, 
signed  near  Campo  formic,  a  village  near  Udme, 
NE  Italv,  then  in  Venetia  It  general!}  ratified 
the  preliminary  Peace  of  Loohen,  signed  at  the 
conclusion  of  Bonaparte's  Italian  campaign  (see 
NAPOLBON  I)  Bonaparte  signed  for  France, 
Count  Cobenzl  for  Austria  Austria  ceded  its 
possessions  in  the  Low  Countries  (the  modern 
Belgium)  to  France  and  secretly  promised  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  The  republic  of  Venice,  invaded 
despite  its  attempts  to  maintain  neutrality,  was 
dissolved  and  partitioned  all  Venetia  E  of  the 
Adige,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia  passed  to  Austria,  the 
present  provinces  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia  went  to 
the  newly  founded  CISALPINE  REPUBLIC,  the 
IONIAN  ISLANDS  went  to  France  Emperor  F  rancis 
II  undertook  to  summon  a  congress  at  RASTATT  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
Campomanes,  Pedro  Rodriguez  de  (pa'dhro  r6dhre'- 
gath  da  kampoma'nas),  1723-1802,  Spanish  states- 
man, economist,  and  author  As  minister  under 
Charles  III  he  introduced  administrative,  social, 
and  economic  reforms.  He  wrote  on  the  revu  al  of 
industry  and  on  the  professional  education  of  the 
working  classes. 

Campos,  Arsemo  Martfnez  de  see  MARTINEZ  DE 
CAMPOS,  ARSENIC 

Campos  (kam'pfish),  city  (pop  51,663),  NE  Rio  de 
Janeiro  state,  Brazil,  on  the  Paraiba  near  its  mouth 
A  center  of  rail  and  highway  communications,  it  is 
the  commercial  center  of  a  highly  developed  agri- 
cultural region  It  has  processing  plants  for  refin- 
ing sugar,  distilling  alcohol  and  brandy,  preserving 
fruits,  and  the  like  as  well  as  an  aluminum  plant 
Though  the  city  was  founded  in  the  17th  cent , 
its  importance  is  of  fairly  recent  date 
Campos  Salles,  Manuel  Ferraz  de  (manwcT  furash' 
dak&m'poshsa'l&jh),  1841-1913,  Brazilian  states- 
man, governor  of  Sao  Paulo  (1896-98),  president  of 
Brazil  (1898-1904) 

Camp  Point,  village  (pop.  1,084),  W  111 ,  ENE  of 
Quincy,  me  1857 

Campti,  village  (pop  1,004),  NW  La  ,  near  the  Red 
River  SE  of  Shreveport,  me   1903 
Campton,  resort  town  (pop  1,130),  central  N  H  ,  in 
the  White  Mts   N  of  Plymouth,  settled  and  inc 
1760-70 

Campu-Lung  (kumpd&-16t»ng') ,  town  (pop.  11,041), 
NL  Rumania,  in  Bukovina  It  is  a  commercial 
city  and  a  summer  resort 

Campulung  (korapd&ld&ng') ,  town  (pop.  18,174),  S 
central  Rumania,  in  Walachia.  It  is  a  trading  cen- 
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ter  and  summer  resort  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Transylvaman  Alps  The  earliest  capital  of  Wala- 
chia, it  has  several  churches  dating  from  the  13th 
and  14th  cent  (restored  17th-19th  cent ) 
Campus  Martius:  see  Roman  Empire  and  Renais- 
tance  and  Modern  Rome  under  ROME 
Camrose,  town  (pop  2,967),  central  Alta  ,  SE  of 
Edmonton  It  is  m  a  mixed  farming  district,  with 
eight  radiating  railroad  lines  A  provincial  normal 
school  and  a  Scandinavian  Lutheran  college  are 
in  Camrose 

Camuccini,  Vlncenzo  (vfinchftn'tao  kiimoot-chcVne), 
1771-1844,  Italian  historical  and  portrait  painter, 
leading  figure  in  the  classical  movement  in  Italy 
Characteristic  works  are  his  Romulus  and  Remus 
(St  Luke's  Acad  ,  Rome) ,  St  Thomas,  a  mosaic 
(St  Peter's,  Rome) ,  and  portraits  of  the  king  and 
queen  of  Naples,  of  Thorvaldsen,  and  of  Pope  Pius 
VII  (Venice  Acad  )  Camuccini  enjoyed  academic 
honors  and  was  conservator  of  the  papal  museums 
Camulodunum-  see  COLCHESTER,  England 
Camus,  Albert  (albcV  kamU'),  1913-,  French  writer 
His  first  published  work  was  Noces  (1939),  sketches 
of  his  native  Algiers  In  the  Second  World  War 
ho  was  one  of  those  responsible  for  Combat,  a  news- 
paper of  the  lesistance  Influenced  by  Kafka, 
Camus's  later  works  have  much  in  common  with 
existentialism,  although  he  does  not  identify  him- 
self with  this  group  Le  My  the  de  Siayphe  (1942)  is 
a  philosophic  essay,  his  novels  L' Stranger  (1942, 
Eng  tr  ,  The  Stranger,  1946)  and  La  Peste  (1947, 
Eng  tr  .  The  Plague,  1948)  express  the  contem- 
porary fooling  of  the  absurdity  of  human  life  As  a 
journalist  he  is  lucid  and  courageous  Of  his  plays, 
Caligula  (1944)  and  Le  Malentendu  (1944)  ap- 
peared in  English  translation  as  Caligula  and  Cross 
Purpose  (1948) 

Cana  (ka'nu),  ancient  town  of  Galileo  Here  Jesus 
performed  His  first  miracle  by  turning  water  into 
wine  at  a  wedding  John  2  1,11,  4  46,54,  21  2  Two 
modern  towns  claim  to  be  the  Old  Cana — Kefr 
Kenna,  NE  of,  and  close  to,  Nazareth,  and  Kana- 
el-Jehl,  N  of  Nazareth 

Canaan  (ka'nun)  1  Son  of  Ham  and  the  eponymous 
ancestor  of  the  Canaamtes  Gen  9  20-27,  10  6,15, 
19  8  Name  given  by  the  Hebrews  to  Palestine 
before  they  occupied  it  It  is  the  countiy  lying 
between  the  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Med- 
iterranean It  was  the  promised  land  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  after  their  delivery  from  Egypt  they  sub- 
jugated it  Gen  12  5.  Ex  38,  Num  13  17,29, 
14  45,21  3,  Joshua 22  11,32  Judges  1  TheCanaan- 
ites  are  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  except  in  Mark 
3  18,  where  the  name  signifies  one  of  the  ZEALOTS 
Chanaan  is  a  variant  of  Canaan 
Canaan  1  Unincorporated  village  (pop  1,215)  in 
North  Canaan  town,  NW  Conn  ,  m  the  Tacomrs 
It  is  the  shopping  center  and  railroad  station  of  a 
large  resort  area  The  village  of  East  Canaan  has 
magnesium  deposits  The  town  of  Canaan  lying 
south  includes  Falls  Village  at  the  falls  of  the 
Housatomc  2  Town  (pop  1,377),  W  central  N  H  , 
E  of  Lebanon,  settled  1766,  me  1770  A  resort,  it 
also  produces  lumber 

Canachua  (ka'nilkus),  fl  6th  cent  B  C ,  Greek 
sculptor  of  Sicyon,  known  for  his  great  statues  of 
Apollo  He  executed  one  m  bronze  for  Miletus  and 
one  in  cedar  for  Thebes 

Canada  (ka'nudu),  nation  (3,847,597  sq  mi  ,  1950 
estimated  pop  13,707.000),  N  North  America, 
member  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
The  population  in  1941  (excluding  Newfoundland) 
was  11,606.665  The  capital  is  OTTAWA  Canada 
occupies  all  the  continent  N  of  the  United  States 
except  for  the  U  S  -owned  Alaska  in  the  far  north- 
west and  the  tiny  French  islands  of  St  Pierre  and 
Miquelon  in  the  Atlantic  It  consists  of  10  prov- 
inces -NEWFOUNDLAND  (which  voted  only  in 
1948  to  join  Canada),  NOVA  SCOTIA,  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK, PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND,  QUEBEC,  ONTARIO, 
MANITOBA,  SABKATC  HEW  AN,  ALBERTA,  and  BRIT- 
ISH COLUMBIA — and  includes  the  NORTHWEST  TER- 
RITORIES and  the  territory  of  YUKON  The  prov- 
inces form  a  union  that  controls  the  territories 
Canada  is  an  entirely  autonomous  political  unit, 
although  the  nominal  head  of  its  government  is  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  his 
official  acts  regarding  Canada  and  those  of  his  rep- 
resentative, the  governor  general,  are  completely 
determined  by  the  Canadian  ministers,  who  are 
responsible  to  the  Canadian  Parliament  The  gov- 
ernment draws  its  authority  from  the  British  North 
Amenca  Act  of  1867,  which  is  the  Canadian  consti- 
tution, it  is  in  general  outline  much  like  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  most  striking 
difference  being  that  in  Canada  the  powers  not  ex- 
pressly granted  to  the  provincial  governments  are 
reserved  to  the  government  of  the  confederation  of 
provinces  The  provinces  have  ppwer  to  administer 
and  legislate  on  matters  of  property  and  civil  rights, 
education,  and  local  affairs  generally  The  Cana- 
dian Parliament,  consisting  of  a  House  of  Commons 
and  a  Senate,  has  the  general  powers  of  legislation 
and  government  The  nation  is  commonly  called 
the  dominion  of  Canada,  but  the  title  is  not  official 
or  even  quite  correct,  and  since  the  Statute  of 
Westminster  set  up  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nation*,  the  term  dominion  has  tended  to  fall  into 


disuse.   The  huge  nation  sprawls  across  the  con- 
tinent from  the  Atlantic,  where  it  is  deeply  in- 
dented by  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  to  the  Pacific, 
where  the  mountains  run  into  the  sea.  In  the  south 
it  is  separated  from  the  United  States  by  a  long- 
stretching  border,  the  line  marked  in  part  by  the 
Great  Lakes,  but  for  most  of  its  length  a  land  bor- 
der, much  adjusted  in  the  past    Canada  fronts  in 
the  north  on  the  long  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  from 
the  border  of  Alaska  eastward    Boothia  Peninsula 
and  the  forbidding  islands  of  the  ARCTIC  ARCHI- 
PELAGO thrust  far  into  the  Arctic,  and  Canada  has 
at  least  nominal  sovereignty  to  the  North  Pole  m 
this  quadrant    In  the  east  Ellesmere  Island  all  but 
touches  the  coast  of  Greenland  high  in  the  arctic 
regions    The  north  coast  of  Canada  is  deeply  cut 
by  gigantic  Hudson  Bay,  which  offers  the  shortest 
route  to  the  great  interior  of  the  continent,  but  not 
an  easy  way  because  the  bay  and  rivers  are  ice- 
locked  for  much  of  the  year    The  extreme  north- 
east edge  of  the  continent  is  also  very  c  old,  where 
the  Labrador  Current  sweeps  down  along  the  inhos- 
pitable shore  of  Labrador     Just  to  the  south  it 
meets  and  mingles  with  the  warm  Gulf  Stream,  giv- 
ing birth  to  the  incessant  fogs  of  Newfoundland 
The  provinc  es  about  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  and 
on  the  coast  south  to  the  international  boundary 
with  Maine — the  Maritime  Provs  of  Nova  Scotia 
(with  Capo  Breton  Island),  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  New  Brunswick  —have  the  narrowing  northern 
end  of  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain  of  North  America 
Here  too  m  the  mountains  of  Now  Brunswick  and 
the  Gaspe  Peninsula  (of  Quebec  prov  )  the  Appa- 
lachian Mts  end  S  of  the  St  Lawience  river    The 
Maritime  Provs   with  their  forests,  their  deep-c  ut 
coves,  and  the  many  rivers  of  a  rainy  land  offer  en- 
trancing scenery  that  has  grown  more  famous  with 
the  passing  of  time    The  old  standard  occupation 
of  the  region  is  fishing,  and  it  is  possible  that  Eu- 
ropeans were  c  ommg  to  the  Grand  Banks  of  New- 
foundland— one  of  the  most  notable  fisheries  of  tho 
world — before  Columbus  reac  hed  America  Fishing 
was  later  supplemented  by  lumbering,  and  today 
tho  forest  yields  also  the  pulp  for  paper  nulls    Tho 
rivers  have  been  harnessed  for  hydroelectric  power, 
and  projects  have  been  advanced  for  using  the 
phenomenally  high  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  (be- 
tween Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick)  for  pi  ac- 
tual purposes    HALIFAX  is  one  of  the  great  ports  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  SAINT  JOHN,  N  B  ,  has 
been  of  some  prominence  particularly  for  shipbuild- 
ing   The  minerals  of  the  Maritime  Provs  have  also 
been  put  to  some  use,  and  farming  has  been  pro- 
ductive in  limited  ureas  since  first  the  French  settled 
ACADIA     The  heart  of  Old  Canada  (or  rather  of 
New  France)  was,  howeVtr,  farther  to  the  west  in 
the  present  province  of  Quebec     Here  the  St  Law- 
rence river  opens  a  way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
huge  North  American   central  plains  E  of,   and 
about,  the  Great  Lakes,  which  he  on  tho  border 
with  the  United  States     Here  in  S  Quebec  and  in 
SE  Ontario  the  French  established  their  habitant 
civilization,    with    settled    farmsteads    under    the 
feudalists  seigneurial  regime  on  the  St  Lawrence 
Here  are  the  two  great  cities  of  Quebec   prov  , 
QUEBEC  itself  and  MONTREAL,  from  which  once  fur 
traders  and  adventurers  went  out  to  pierce  the  c  on- 
tment  and  to  which  now  the  rich  produce  of  tho  in- 
terior conies  to  the  sea     Quebec  prov   is  still  the 
home  and  fortress  of  the  French  Canadians,  while 
Ontario  shows  more  the  mark  of  the  long  British 
heritage      The   cities   of   Ontario,    like    those   of 
Quebec,  have  developed  much  industry    TORONTO, 
HAMILTON,  LONDON,  and  WINDSOR,  m  the  region  of 
tho  E  Great  Lakes,  are  tied  together  and  tied  to  the 
West  by  rail  and  road  and  are  busy  with  commerce 
and  with  industries,  ranging  from  simple  food  proc- 
essing to  the    manufacture   of   automobiles   and 
heavy  machinery    Like  S  Quebec,  SE  Ontario  also 
has  much  diversified  agriculture,  including  orchards, 
tobacco  fields,  and  dairy  farms    At  the  western  end 
of  the  Great  Lakes  are  the  twin  lake  ports  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Fort  William,  for  shipment  of  produce 
from  the  Western  prairies    Settlement  m  the  prov- 
inces of  Quebec  and  Ontario  is,  however,  concen- 
trated in  the  south,  for  N  of  tho  St  Lawrence  and 
its  tributary,  the  Ottawa,  rises  the  Lauren tian  Pla- 
teau (also  called  the  Pre-Cambrian  Shield  or  the 
Canadian  Shield),  a  great  barrier  stretching  from 
the  Atlantic  around  Hudson  Bay  and  its  deeper 
indentation,  James  Bay,  westward  across  Ontano 
and  into  the  Prairie  Provs  of  Manitoba  and  Sas- 
katchewan   It  comes  down  to  the  St  Lawrence  at 
the  Thousand  Islands,  and  the  lower  St  Lawrence 
is  held  between  it  ana  the  Appalachian  highlands 
The  plateau  is  a  land  of  rocks,  small  mountain 
ranges,  and  rolling  country  reaching  in  the  north  to 
the  BARREN  GROUNDS    It  is  in  large  part  heavily 
forested  and  is  interrupted  by  many  lakes  and 
streams.    To  a  large  extent  this  north  country  is 
still  a  land  of  the  fur  trader,  and  the  old  ports  of 
Rupert  House,  Fort  Albany,  York  Factory,  Port 
Nelson,  and  Churchill  petsist,  in  the  southern  part 
there  are  regions  attracting  the  sportsman  and  the 
vacationer    Especially  of  late  its  mineral  possibil- 
ities have  been  explored  (aluminum,  nickel,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  platinum),  and  its  forests  have 
yielded  lumber.  A  strip  of  clay  eon  8  of  James  Bay 
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has  proved  of  agricultural  value.   To  the  west  of 
the  Great  Lakes  lie  the  Prairie  Provs  ,  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta    They  are  one  of  the 
groat  wheatgrowmg  regions  of  the  world     The 
plains,  separated  from  those  of  the  United  States 
only  by  an  imaginary  line,  lise  more  or  less  rapidly 
to  the  Great  Plains  and  then  through  foothills  to 
the  great  barrier  of  tho  Rocky  Mts  ,  which  sepa- 
rates Alberta  from  British  Columbia     The  prov- 
inces have  many  lakes  and  rivers     Those  in  the 
east,  sue  h  as  Lake  Winnipeg,  Lake  Manitoba,  and 
the  others  linked  with  them,  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  the  Saskatchewan,  and  the  Haves,  Nelson, 
and  Churchill  rivers,  are  connected  with  Hudson 
Bay,  those  of  NW  Alberta,  notably  the  Athabaska 
and  the  Peace,  are  connected  through  Lake  Atha- 
baska, the  Slave  river,  and  Great  Slave  Lake  with 
the  northern  system  of  the  Mackenzie     A  few  in 
tho  south  are  part  of  the  Missouri  drainage     The 
firbt  agricultural  settlement  in  the  Prairie  Provs 
was  the  RKD  RIVKR  SRTTIKMKNT  in  the  region 
where  the  metropolis,  WINNIPECS,  now  stands    Real 
development  came  to  this  domain  of  tho  fur  trader 
only  after  the  Canadian  Pacific-  Railway  reached 
the  area     Cattle  raising  waa  superseded  by  wheat 
farming,  which  is  still  dominant,  though  the  hard 
times  of  the  droughts  caused  a  recession  in  the  late 
1920s  and  the  1930s  and  now  there  is  more  of  a 
trend  to  diversified  farming  with  some  e-attle  rais- 
ing    Settlement  has  been  centered  in  the  south 
(with  the  notable  exception  of  the  Peace  river  val- 
ley), and  the  larger  e  ities  (Winnipeg,  RECJINA,  SAS- 
KATOON,  EDMONTON,   and   CALGARY)  are  in   the 
south  half    Agricultural  production  in  this  "bread- 
basket of  the  world"  is  supplemented  by  other 
resources    Alberta  has  vast  coal  reserves  (now  be- 
ing exploited)  and  booming  oil  fields    The  cities  in 
this  part  of  tho  Canadian   Wost  have  in  recent 
years,  particularly  in  the  Second  World  War,  seen  a 
tremendous  increase  in  industrial  plants  devoted  to 
food  processing  and  oil  refining  with  sorno  metal- 
working  and  machinery  plants      The   Rockies  of 
Alberta  are  notable  for  majestic  beauty  and  have 
much-frequented  l>eauty  spots     These  arc,   how- 
ever ,  but  summer  resorts    Ac  ross  the  mountains  in 
S  British  Columbia  the  rnilcl  climate  has  helped  to 
draw  many  year-round  residents,  not  a  few  from 
the  Prairie  Piovs    themselves     British  Columbia 
for  the  most  part  is  a  land  of  peaks  and  of  tumbling 
mountain  nvois     The  Hoc  kies  seam  most  of  tho 
east,  and  in  the  south  tho  young  Columbia  river 
loops  around  the  Selkirk  Mts      In  the  west  tho 
('oast  Mts    come  down  to  tho  sea  in  slopes  of 
breath-taking  but  inaccessible  beauty      Not  only 
the  Columbia  but  other  systems  have  headwaters 
in  British  Columbia — the  Mackenzie  (especially  in 
the   Peace)  and  the  Yukon  (in  the  Lewes) — and 
there  aie  various  rivers  running  directly  to  the 
Pae  ifie  (among  them  the  Frascr)    Yet,  though  most 
of  tho  state  is  wooded  wilderness,  in  the  south  and 
more  particularly   in    the  southwest   around   tho 
coast  and  on  Vancouver  Island  there  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  concentrations  of  population  in  Canada 
The  Pacific    fisheries,  lumbering,  agriculture  (no- 
tably fruit  orchards),  and  mining  have  all  contrib- 
uted to  the  wealth  of  the  region     Its  <  ities,  VAN- 
<  OUVER,  Vie^TOHiA,  and  Ntw  WESTMINSTER,  have 
developed  industries  on  the  basis  of  these  resources 
In  the  north  fur  trappers  still  gather  pelts  and  In- 
dians lead  their  relatively  undisturbed  lives    This 
region  is  not  unlike  that  of  neighboring  Yukon, 
whu  h  is  still  largely  undeveloped  mountain  coun- 
try though  its  name  (and  that  of  the  river  draining 
it)  has  been  world  known  since  the  Klondike  gold 
strike  of  1890     The  few  settlements  are  on  the 
rivers,  and  transportation — as  in  most  of  the  north 
country — depends  on  tho  airplane,  though  Yukon 
has  one  railroad  (White  Horse  to  Skagway)  and  is 
reached  by  the  Alaska  Highway    Another  highway 
was  built  in  the  period  of  abortive  oil  development 
in  the  1 940s    The  Northwest  Territories  are  seeing 
the  long-delayed  beginnings  of  development    The 
westernmost  of  its  three  distrie  ts,  Mackenzie  dist 
(named  for  the  great  river  that  drams  its  western 
part)  has  oil  wells  and  a  refinery  at  Norman  and 
has  pitchblende  silver  mines  on  one  of  its  two 
enormous  lakes,  Great  Bear  Lake  (the  other  is 
Groat  Slave  Lake) ,  since  pitchblende  yields  urani- 
um, its  importance  in  the  atomic  age  is  obvious 
The  region  is,  however,  still  not  thoroughly  ex- 
plored   This  is  partic  ularly  true  of  the  arc  tic  tundra 
and   the   mountains,   although   a  trader,   Samuel 
Hearne,  had  crossed  overland  to  the  Coppermine 
river  as  early  as  1771    The  situation  is  per  haps  still 
more  true  of  Keewatin  dist  to  the  east  and  Frank- 
lin dist   to  the  north  (the  arctic  islands)     All  this 
region  IB  still  frontier,  with  scattered  posts  and 
with  the  forces  of  law  represented  by  the  Hoyal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police,  known  extensively  if 
inaccurately  through  moving  pictures    Tho  climate 
of  Canada  shows  as  wide  a  range  as  its  topography , 
though  because  of  the  latitude  the  winters  are 
generally  cold;  the  central  plains  have  a  conti- 
nental climate  with  very  cold  winters  and  very  hot 
summers,   the  north,   of  course,   belongs  to  the 
ARCTIC  REGIONS,  and  about  the  Great  Lakes  the 
winters  are  temperate     The  peoples  of  Canada 
show  less  variation  but  the  problems  of  adjustment 
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of  varying  cultures  have  been  enormous  The  In- 
dians have  had  a  more  potent  effect  on  the  culture 
in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  partly  be- 
cause, deapite  the  vigorous  part  they  took  in  early 
Indian  wars,  tho  Canadian  settlers  were  loss  ruth- 
less in  destroying  the  native  peoples  than  were  the 
U  S  settlers  The  natives  of  Canada  varied  greatly 
from  the  Algonquian-epeakmg  peoples  of  E  and 
<  entral  Canada  (UK  hiding  the  Micrnae,  the  Abnaki, 
the  Ottawa,  the  Ojibwa,  the  Cree,  and  other  well- 
known  tribes)  to  the  Athapascan-speaking  peoples 
of  W  Canada  (including  the  Chipewvan  among 
others)  and  the  variegated  tubes  of  the  Pacific 
coast  In  the  northern  set  tions  there  are  also  many 
Eskimo  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  activities 
of  the  white  man  (if  the  somewhat  shadowy  activi- 
ties of  the  vikings  after  A  D  1<M)0  are  ignored),  the 
signs  of  imperial  rivalry  appeared— a  rivalry  that 
was  to  dominate  the  history  of  Canada  until  1760 
The  man  who  made  the  Canadian  coast  widely 
known  to  Kurope  was  John  CABOT,  who  in  British 
servue  reached  the  coast  in  1497  In  1534  the 
Frenchman  Ia<  ques  CARTIFR  planted  a  <  rows  on  the 
Gaspe.  Peninsula  The  first  settlement,  founded  in 
1004  by  tho  aiour  do  Monts  and  Samuel  Chaniplam, 
was  soon  removed  to  Port  Royal  (Annapolis  Royal, 
N  S  ),  and  a  little  later  Champlam  founded  (1608) 
Quebec  The  pattern  of  F  rent  h  conquest  of  Canada 
was  quite  unlike  that  of  British  conquest  of  the 
present  United  States,  the  British  were  hemrnod  in 
by  the  mountains,  but  the  St  Lawrem  e  be<  konod 
the  French  inland,  with  its  <onnei  ting  -waterways 
that  made  it  possible,  with  only  short  portages,  to 
reach  all  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent Within  a  few  \ears  tftienne  Brule  had  seen 
all  the  Great  Lakes  except  Lake  Muhigan,  whuh 
was  seen  by  Jean  Nuolet  in  1034,  just  a  few  >ears 
after  Massachusetts  Bay  (olon\  was  founded  The 
temptation  to  the  Frem  h  was  to  establish  an  enor- 
mous but  thinly  settled  empire,  as  opposed  to  the 
jelatively  dense  settlements  of  the  British  on  the 
Atlantu  coast  to  the  south  Champlam  also  estab- 
lished the  French  policy  of  supporting  the  Huron 
Indians  against  then  traditional  enemies,  the  Iro- 
quois — a  policy  that  almost  brought  the  French 
colony  to  oxtim  tion  when  Liter  in  the  17th  cent  the 
Iroquois  demolished  the  Huron  and  almost  demol- 
ished the  French  with  them  Before  that  time, 
however,  the  English  had  moved  to  support  their 
claims  under  Cabot's  discoveries  Sir  Samuel  Ar- 
gall  had  attacked  the  Port  Royal  settlement  in  1614 
(New  Style),  and  in  1029  the  l^nglish  taptuied 
Quebec  and  Champlam  Quebec  was  restored  in 
1032,  and  the  Trench  administration  under  tho 
Compan\  of  One  Hundred  Associates  (established 
1027)  sought  to  exploit  the  fur  trade  and  establish 
settlements  Exploration  went  on,  and  the  mis- 
sionary efforts  of  French  Catholic  priests  among 
the  Indians  were  involved  in  the  Huron-lroquoia 
warfare  I  sane  Jogues,  Jean  de  Brebeuf,  und  other 
Jesuits  were  rnarty  red,  but  the  firm  foundation  of 
the  Church  in  Canada  c  ame  only  later  when  I1  rem  h 
settlement  advanced  The  unsuccessful  rule  of  the 
Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates  ended  in 
1003,  and  French  royal  government  was  estab- 
lished The  three  important  rulers  of  the  colony 
under  this  svstem  were  the  royal  governor,  the 
mtendant,  and  the  bishop  The  force  that  these 
three  officers  had  nun  be  seen  m  the  c  arecrs  of  the 
man  who  was  perhaps  tho  greatest  of  the  colonial 
governors,  Louis  de  Buade,  comte  de  I'KONIENAC  , 
of  tho  first  and  greatest  of  the  mtendarits,  Jean 
TALON,  and  of  tho  overpowering  first  bishop  of 
Quebec,  Francois  Xavier  do  LAVAI  There  was 
c  onstant  trouble  among  tho  rulers,  partic  ularly 
over  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  the  religious 
viewed  them  as  possible  converts,  the  governor 
saw  them  as  means  of  trade  Meanwhile  both  mis- 
sionaries, such  as  Jacques  MARQTJFTTF,  and  trad- 
ers, sue  h  as  RADISSON  and  Groseilhers,  were  widen- 
ing the  scope  of  French  knowledge  and  influence 
They  sometimes  went  hand  in  hand,  as  Louis  JOL- 
UKT  with  Marquette  and  Father  HENNJPIN  with 
Michel  Aco  The  greatest  of  all  the  empire,  builders 
in  the  West  was  Kobort  Caveher,  sieur  de  IA 
SALLE,  who  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
and  envisioned  the  great  empire  in  the  West  that 
was  made  a  reality  by  men  hko  DMUTH,  BIEN- 
VILLE,  IBRRVIIII-,  and  CAUIILAC  and  by  the  many 
couretira  de  bout  and  diligent  missionaries  New 
France  with  Louisiana  was  a  vast  colony  The 
Frem  h  did  not,  however,  go  uric  hallengod  in  pos- 
session The  British  kept  returning  to  claims  on 
Acadia  (the  British  Nova  Scotia),  and  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  in  1670  began  from  its  posts 
on  Hudson  Bay  to  vie  for  the  lucrative  fur  trade 
of  the  West  When  the  long  series  of  wars  between 
Britain  and  France  broke  out  in  Europe,  it  was 
paralleled  m  North  America  by  tho  FRINCH  AND 
INDIAN  WARS  The  French  settlers  in  Acadia  with 
their  diked  lands  and  the  French  seigneuries  on 
the  St  Lawrence  were  constantly  threatened  The 
virtues  of  the  seigneunal  system,  first  established 
m  Canada  in  1598,  are  debatable  Under  it  largo 
grants  were  made  to  seigneurs,  who  made  other 
grants  to  settlers,  the  actual  fanners  owed  some 
quasi-feudal  dues  and  could  sell  the  property  only 
by  paying  a  large  duty  to  the  seigneur  By  tho 
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middle  of  the  18th  cent  the  St  Lawrence  valley 
was  well  settled  and  was  a  piue  for  British  con- 
querors, but  perhaps  even  more  alluring  was  the 
trade  of  the  interior  Knowledge  of  tho  lands  to 
the  wost  and  the  far  north  had  been  expanded  by 
explorations  such  as  those  of  the  French  LA  VE- 
RENORY&  family  and  Englishmen  such  as  Henry 
KKI  SKY,  and  many  of  its  ne  hos  as  well  as  its  limi- 
tations were  known.  The  un penal  contest  came 
to  an  end  after  fieri  James  WOLKS,  defeated 
MONTC  \IM  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  bringing 
about  the  fall  of  Quebec  in  1739  Montreal  Jell 
the  next  year,  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  170  J 
ended  New  France  and  established  British  rule 
The  resultant  conflict  between  the  deep-rooted 
and  Roman  Catholic  French  (  aruichans  and  tho 
newly  come  Protestant  British  was  to  leave  a  leg- 
acy of  antagonism  that  has  persisted,  though  in 
diminishing  fon  o,  to  the  present  day  It  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  PONIIAC 'B  REBELLION,  and  it 
brought  on  the  great  resentment  oc  c  usioned  by 
the  Proclamation  of  170 4,  which  relegated  all  the 
West  to  the  Indians  Under  the  influence  of  Sir 
Guy  CARLETON  the  administrative  act  was  le- 
placed  by  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774,  which  granted 
large  concessions  to  the  French  and  infuriated  the 
residents  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  who  wore  soon 
to  revolt  and  become  the  United  States  In  the 
American  Revolution,  despite  persistent  wooing 
by  the  patriots,  the  Canadians  remained  loyal  to 
the  British  crown,  and  the  effort  to  take  Canada 
by  arms,  for  the  revolutionary  cause  failed  dismal- 
ly in  the  Qi'bHbc  c  AMPAICJN  Loyalists  from  the 
colonies  in  revolt  (see  UNITED  L,MPIRI>,  LOYAIISTS) 
fled  to  Canada  and  did  much  to  advance  Canada 
-  -espec  lally  in  the  Maritime  Pro\s  but  also  fai- 
ther  to  the  west  The  period  was  one  of  expansion 
marked  by  such  signal  events  as,  the  journey  of 
Alexander  Mackenzie  to  the  Antic  Ocean  and  his 
epoch-making  overland  voyage  to  the  Pac  ihc  in 
1793  Manners  yvere  also  reaching  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  such  men  tut  C  apt  James  COOK, 
John  MKARKW,  und  George  VANCOLVKR  secured 
for  Britain  a  him  hold  on  what  is  now  Butish 
Columbia  The  rivalry  of  the  North  West  Com- 
pany and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  the 
Western  fur  tiade  grew,  and  the  enterprising 
Nor'westers,  exemplified  in  Simon  1  raser,  Day  id 
Thompson,  and  Alexander  Henry,  came  also  into 
rivalry  with  the  American  John  Jacob  Afetoi's 
traders  on  the  Pacific  (see  ASTORIA,  Oregon)  and 
came  off  successful,  partly  Ixnause  of  the  War  ot 
1812  That  war,  in  which  the  Canadians  and  the 
British  soldiers  in  Canada  acquitted  thermehes 
with  great  c  redit,  did  not  c  hange  the  general  situa- 
tion but  did  permanently  settle  the  L  S  -Canadian 
boundary  about  the  Gieat  Lakes  The  New  Bruns- 
wick boundary  (see  AROOSTOOK  \\AR)  and  tho 
boundary  to  the  west  of  the  Great  Lakes  were  to 
IM>  subjected  to  long  dispute,  but  since  the  War 
of  1812,  except  for  minor  flurries,  the  long  Cana- 
dian-U  S  border  has  been  a  line  of  peace  The  in- 
ternal struggle  for  control  between  the  North  West 
Company  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  rose 
to  bloodshed  m  the  Red  Kiver  Settlement  and  was 
settled  by  amalgamation  of  tho  companies  in  1821 
The  Hudson's  Buy  Company  then  held  undisputed 
sway  oyer  Re  PERI'S  LAND,  and  the  Canadian  Pa- 
<  ifu  West  under  nuch  men  as  Dr  John  Me  LOUC.H- 
r  IN,  Sir  George  SIMPSON,  and  Sir  James  DOLCLXH, 
until  US  immigrants  challenged  the  British  hold 
over  OREC.ON  and  obtained  the  present  boundary 
line  In  the  east  the  Canada  Ac  t  of  1791  had  di- 
vided Lower  Canada  (present  Quebec)  from  Up- 
per Canada  (present  Ontario)  Both,  as  well  as 
the  Maritime  Provs  ,  enjoyed  much  growth  fiom 
the  increase  of  immigration  aftei  1815,  most  of 
tho  newcomers  were  from  the  Btitish  lales — Scots 
and  Irishmen  The  currents  of  democracy  began 
to  floyv  strong,  and  the  1830s  saw  a  strong  moye 
toward  lesponsible  government  (i  e  ,  democratic 
control  of  the  colonial  governments  by  the  colo- 
nials) and  the  o\ei  throw  of  the  ruling  groups  (the 
Family  Compacts)  In  Nova  Scotia  the  movement 
led  by  Joseph  HOWE,  gained  some  initial  success, 
and  in  New  Brunswic  k  also  cone  essions  wore  made, 
but  m  the  two  Canada*  it  yvas  not  until  tho  gioups 
led  by  Louis  J  PU-INI-AU  in  Lower  Canada  and 
William  Lyon  MAC  KENZIK  m  Upper  Canada  had 
reac  hod  separate  futile  rebellions  in  1837-38  that 
tho  Bi  itish  government  ac  ted  Tho  earl  of  Dt  HHAM 
was  sent  to  Canada  in  1838  and  made  n  leport  in 
whu  h  ho  urged  the  granting  of  responsible  govern- 
ment He  also  urged  the  union  of  tho  two  Cana- 
das  lor  the  express  purpose  of  making  the  1  tench 
Canadians  a  minority  and  Anglicizing  them  Re- 
sponsible government  was  not  won  effectively  un- 
til 1849  after  strenuous  efforts  by  leadeis  in  the 
different  provinces,  notably  Robert  BVLUWIN  and 
Louib  H  LAF'ONTATNI  in  the  Cunadas  There  won, 
however,  no  nation,  only  a  string  of  provinces  in 
the  F^ast  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  domain 
(Hupert's  Land,  British  Columbia,  and  Vancouver 
Island)  in  the  West  The  movement  for  confeder- 
ation was  forwarded  in  the  1800s  b\  the  need  for 
common  defense  (the  Northernei  &  in  the  U  S 
Civil  War  were  naturally  anti-British  and  made 
threatening  gestures),  the  desire  for  sorno  common 
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government  to  forward  railroads  and  other  trans- 
portation, and  the  necessity  for  some  new  solution 
in  the  two  Canadas  (now  Canada  East  and  Canada 
West)  where  rival  parties  led  b>   John  A    MAC- 
OONALD  and  George  BKOWN  had  reached  an  im- 
passe    The  rival  leaders  in  1864  agreed  to  seek 
confederation  of  the  piovmces,  which  would  allow 
local  separatKm  of  the  Canadas  under  a  common 
dominion    government     Already     the    Maritime 
Provs     were    seeking    union    among    themselves 
Their    Charlottetown    Conference    in    1804    was 
broadened  to  admit  delegates  from  the  Canadas 
Two    more    «  onferenc  es    c  onvenod  -  -the    Quebec 
Conference  later  in  1864  and  the  London  Confer  - 
enre  held  in  1866  in  the  mothoi  country — l>efore 
the    British    North    America   Act   in    1867    made 
confederation  a  fact     There  was  much  opposition, 
and  Novn  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  were  brought 
to  accept  the  union  onh  through  the  efforts  of  Sir 
Charles  TUPPFU  and  Sir  Samuel  L    Tu  u  v  and 
the  fear  and  indignation  roused  In  the  invasion  of 
Canada  bv  Fenians  fiom  the  United  States  in  1806 
Prim  e  Edward  Island  did  not  join  until  1873,  New- 
foundland did  not  enter  until  after  the  eloc  tion  of 
1948     The  new  nation  gained  Rupert's  Land  from 
the  Hudson's  Bav  Company  m  1809,  and  in  1871 
British  Columbia  agreed  to  conio  into  the  Union 
largely   on  the  promise  of  a  transcontinental  rail- 
road     Pushing    through   the   CAN  \DIAN    P \cine-1 
R  \rr  w  y\  was  one  of  the  mam  ac  hievements  of  tho 
long  administration  of  Macdcmald  and   his  Con- 
servative administration  (to  1891.  with  an  inter- 
ruption from  1873  to  1878  when  tho  Hcform  part;, 
was  in  power)      Objection  in  the   West  to   being 
summarily  taken  over  by  the  East  led  to  two  re- 
holhtMis  led  by  Louis  RIFL  in  1869-70  and  1885, 
but  the  West  was  opened    Manitoba  was  made  a 
province  in    1870      Macdonald   in    1879  adopted 
what  vi an  tailed  the  National  Policy,  a  progiam 
for  building  up  Canada,  partly  through  protective 
tariffs    Under  the  long  administration  (1896  1911) 
of  the  Liberal  partv  under  Wilfrid  L  \LRIER,  immi- 
gration to  the  Prairie  Proy  s  ,  aheadv   begun,  was 
greatly    forwarded    by    Chffoid    Sifton,   who    was 
minister  of  the  interior  from    1890  to   190,5,  the 
newcomers  were  drawn  from  many   lands,  and  W 
Canada  today  shows  the  contributions  of  peoples 
from  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  (notably  Ger- 
mans and  Ukrainians)  as  well  as  smaller  somewhat 
more  exotic  groups,  siu  h  as  Japanese  and  Chinese 
(who  had  come  to  the  Pacific   coast  earlier),  Ice- 
landers, and  Sikhs     The  prairie  agruultuial  em- 
pire   bloomed      Saskatchewan    und    Alberta   were 
made  provinces  in  1905     Mining  also  changed  the 
West,  for  the  Klondike  discovers  in  1890  loosed  m 
1897-98  one  of  the  wildest  gold  rushes  of  all  time 
Other  mines  were  opened  also,  notably  in  the  Lau- 
rentian   Plateau      Large-scale  development  of  hy- 
droelectric resources  helped  to  forward  tho  growth 
of  industry  and  urbanization     Launei's  fall  m  1911 
was  at  least  partly  due  to  his  proposed  reciprocal- 
trade  treaty   with  the  (  rated  States  which  marry 
thought  would  destrov  their  newly  built  industries 
These  as  well  as  the  man  power  and  resources  of 
Canada  were  of  immense  aid  to  the  Allies  as  Can- 
ada under  the  premiership  of  Uobett  L    Bordcn 
joined  the  British  side  in   the  I'irst  World   War 
Canada  won  a  place  on  the  imperial  war  council, 
and  the  war  contributions  of  the  dominions  helped 
bring  about  the  dec  laration  of  equality  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  British  (  ommon wealth  in  the  Statute 
of  West  minster  of  19,31      The  war,  however,  had 
one  very  serious  effect  m  Canada,  for  the  struggle 
over   military   conscription  deepened  the  cleavage 
between  Irench  Canadians  and  other  Canadians 
The  development  of  air  transportation  and  roods 
helped  to  weld  Canada  together  after  the  war,  and 
the  nation  had  strength  to  withstand  the  assaults 
of    the    depression    beginning    in    1929    and    the 
droughts  that  shriveled  the  w  heat  fields    The  far  m- 
ers,  who  had  resorted  to  political  means  in  the  short 
depression  immediately  after  the  wai,  now  devel- 
oped   huge   cooperatives    (very    thoroughgoing  m 
Nova  Seotra,   very    large  in  scale  in   the   Prairie 
Provs  )  and  also  took  to  radical  political  means — 
notabh  Soc  i  VL,  Citknrr  and  the  Socialistic  CO-OP- 

EKATlVi,    C'OMMONWEAITH    I'EDERVTION       The    lia- 

tion  was  again  of  vital  importance  in  the  Second 
World  War,  when  under  the  premiership  of  W  L 
Mackenzie  KING,  (  anada  took  the  side  of  the 
Allies  in  1939  The  war  c  aused  strains,  though  the 
struggle  over  conscription  was  not  so  severe  as  m 
the  First  World  War ,  strict  control  over  resources, 
prices,  and  wages  was  instituted  Despite  the  diffi- 
culties, Canada  emerged  from  the  war  with  en- 
hanced prestige  as  one  of  the  major  nations  ot  the 
world,  actively  concerned  m  the  affans  of  the 
United  Nations  and  taking  part  in  all  the  confusing 
problems  of  the  peace  Classic  works  on  early  ( 'an- 
ada are  those  of  Francis  PVRKMAN  Three  large 
works  on  Canadian  historj  are  Canada  and  Its 
Proiincts  (ed  by  Adam  Shortt  and  A  G  Doughty, 
2i  vols  ,1913-17),  Chronicles  of  Canada  (ed  by  G 
M  Wrong,  32  vols  ,  1914-16),  and  Makers  of  Can- 
ada (ed  b\  W  L  Grant  under  the  direc  tion  of  A 
G  Doughty,  new  ed  ,  12  vols  ,  1926)  See  G  M 
Wrong,  The  Rise  and  fall  of  New  France  (1928) 
and  The  Canadians  (1938),  George  W.  Brown, 
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Rnilding  the  Canadian  Nation  (1942),  Donald  G 
Creighton.  Dominion  of  the  North  (1944),  J  Bart 
Brebner,  The  North  Atlantic  Triangle  (1945),  A  R 
M  Lower,  Colony  to  Nation  (1946),  Mason  Wade, 
The  French-Canadian  Outlook,  (1946),  Edgar  Mc- 
Innis,  Canada  a  Political  and  Social  History  (1947) , 
George  W  Brown,  eel  ,  Canada  (1950) 
Canada,  Lower  see  QUEBEC,  province 
Canada  balsam  (hdl'sum),  >  ellow,  oily  ,  resinous  exu- 
dation from  the  balsam  fir  ( Abies  balaamea)  of  Can- 
ada and  the  NE  United  States  It  is  an  oleoresm 
and  a  true  tur  pentme,  having  a  pleasant  odor  but  a 
biting  taste  It  is  transparent  and  adhesrve  when 
flurd  and  retains  these  properties  upon  solidifica- 
tion, which  occurs  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  It 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  slides  for  microscopic 
work  to  i  ernont  the  glass  c  ov  ermg  the  specimen  to 
the  slide  upon  which  that  rnateual  has  been  hxed 
It  is  used  also  in  paints  and  polishes 
Canada  Company,  founded  by  the  novelist,  John 
GAI  r,  and  c  bartered  in  England  in  1826  for  the 
purpose  of  making  settlements  Its  lands  were 
along  the  Lake  Huron  side  of  the  S  Ontano  penin- 
sula, and  its  headquarters  at  GHKLPH  The  tv  pe  of 
immigrant  obtained  bj  Gait  was  high,  and  tho 
company's  prices  were  reasonable,  although  the  di- 
rectors were  reluctant  to  invest  money  in  improve- 
ments The  first  road  fiom  Lake  Ontario  across 
tho  Huron  tra<  t  to  Lake  Huron  was,  howev  er,  built 
b>  the  company  ,  and  in  general  the  Canada  Com- 
pany was  one  of  the  most  successful  colonizing 
sc  hernes  of  the  period  See  Robina  Lizars  and  K  L 
Lizars,  In  the  Dai/*  of  the  Canada  Company  (1890) 
Canada  First  movement,  part)  that  appeared  in 
Canada  soon  after  confederation  (1867)  The  pur- 
pose was  to  encourage  the  giowth  of  nonpartisan 
lo>alt>  to  the  new  dominion  of  Canada  In  To- 
ronto* in  1874,  rt  founded  the  Nation  ami  tho  Na- 
tronal  Club  and  entered  the  political  held  as  the 
Canadian  National  Association  Although  its  offi- 
cial career  was  short-lived,  the  party's  ideals  were 
expressed  by  Canadian  poets  and  othci  writer  sand 
were  absorl>ed  by  the  older  political  parties  In 
this  way  the  Canada  First  movement  had  an  effect 
on  the  development  of  Canadian  nationalism 
Canada  jay  seejvv 
Canada  nee  see  WILD  RICE 

Canadian,  town  (pop  2,151),  co  seat  of  Hemphill 
co  ,  extieme  N  Texas,  on  tho  Canadian  iivei  and 
NE  of  \manllo,  me  1908  Founded  with  the 
coming  of  the  raihoad  to  this  ranching  countiy  m 
18S7,  it  was,  and  still  is,  primal ily  a  railroad  and 
cattle  town 

Canadian,  river  using  in  E  New  Mexico  in  the  high 
plains  and  flowing  E  acros*,  the  Texas  Panhandle 
and  most  of  Oklahoma  It  is  joined  by  the  Noith 
Canadian  in  E  Oklahoma  near  Eufaula  and  enteis 
the  Arkansas  a  little  farther  noitheast 
Canadian  art  Vn  outstanding  eaily  colonial  art  was 
French-Canadian  wood  carving,  chiefly  of  saints 
and  retahles  for  the  c  hurc  hes  This  art  flounshod 
from  1675  (when  Mgr  Laval  established  an  Eeole 
des  Arts  et  Metiers)  until  c  1850  Tho  art  perhaps 
reached  its  height  after  the  separation  from  I1  ranee 
when,  Ireed  from  the  Lreneh  Renaissance  tradition, 
it  developed  a  local  ehaiactei  beautifully  exempli- 
fied in  such  work  us  that  in  the  ( 'hurt  h  of  the  Samte- 
Fannlle  on  Orleans  Island  and  in  the  Musee  pro- 
vim  mlo  at  Quebec  Before  1S80  almost  tho  onh 
paintings  and  drawings  produced  in  Canada  were 
those  of  the  colonial  topographers  many  of  them 
English  army  officers  While  much  of  thrs  work 
is  purely  documentary,  a  few  men  produced  inter- 
esting and  imaginative  scenes  Paul  Kane,  who 
painted  Indians,  and  Cornelius  Kreighoff,  who  ek'- 
pie  teel  the  life  of  the  habitants,  were  the  earliest 
gonre  painters  J  A  Fraser,  known  for  his  views  of 
the  Rockies,  was  instrumental  in  founding  (1870) 
the  Ontano  College  of  Art,  at  Toronto  In  1880 
the  Royal  Canadian  Academy  of  Arts  (at  Mont- 
real) and  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada  (at  Ot- 
tawa) were  founded  The  National  Gallery  has 
since  1910  played  an  active  part  in  Canadian  life 
through  its  traveling  exhibits  Its  collection  is  the 
finest  in  Canada  Today  there  are  art  se  hools  and 
galleries  in  Montreal,  Quebec,  Ottawa,  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Edmonton,  Winnipeg  \aneouver,  and 
other  e  ities  In  tho  late  19th  cent  the  outstanding 
names  we're  those  of  the  landscapists  Daniel  fowl- 
er, 1-  M  Bell-Smith,  and  Hubert  Hagen,  the 
portrait  painter  Robert  H  irrrs,  and  two  great  car- 
toonmtH,  J  W  Bengough  and  Henri  Julren  They 
were  followed  by  numerous  fine  painter x,  includ- 
ing George  A  Reid,  Franklin  Brow  noil,  Henry 
Sandharn,  Robert  Holmes,  Edmund  Morris,  I'lor- 
ence  Carl  vie,  !•  McC,  Knowles,  Horatio  Walker, 
Homer  Watson,  A  De  tav  Suior-Cote,  William 
Brvmner,  Mortimer  Lamb,  Tom  Thomson,  and 
J  W  Morrice,  who  is  perhaps  the  most  <  elebratod 
of  Canadian  landscapes  In  1919  Frank  Car- 
mie  haol,  Lawren  Harris,  A  Y  Jackson,  Franz  H 
Johnston,  Arthur  Liamer,  J  E  H  MacDonald,  and 
F  Horsman  Varley  formed  the  Group  of  Seven, 
dedicated  to  painting  the  Canadian  scene,  and 
traveled  and  painted  all  over  the  dominion  Their 
movement  did  much  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the 
country  at  large,  and  while  their  school  of  painting 
with  its  emphasis  on  flat  design  eventually  tended 


toward  the  posterlike,  they  did  some  excellent  work 
After  the  decline  of  the  French-Canadian  wood 
carver,  little  sculpture  was  produced  until  1900 
Louis  Philippe  H6bert,  Suzor-Cote,  Alfred  Lah- 
berte.  Phunister  Proctor,  Tait  McKenzie,  and  Wal- 
ter AUward  are  well-known  sculptors  Among  the 
latei  sculptors,  Emanuel  Hahn,  Elizabeth  Wyn 
Wood,  and  Henri  Hebert  are  notable  See  A  H 
Robson,  Canadian  Landscape  Paintets  (1932), 
Graham  Mclnnes,  A  Short  History  of  Canadian 
Ait  (1939) 

Canadian  literature,  English,  although  it  t">ogan  as 
an  imitative  colonial  literature,  has  steadily  de- 
veloped into  a  regional  but  independent  branch  of 
American  letters     Because  of  the  huge  immigra- 
tions, first  of  New  England  Puiitans  fiom  1700  on 
and  later  of  American  Loy  ahsts  during  the  Revolu- 
tion,   Canadian    hteratuie    followed   that    of   tho 
United  States  almost  until  the  confederation  in 
1807     Until  after  1800  the  rigors  of  pioneering  loft 
little  time  for  writing,  and  the  only  notable  works 
were  jour  rials,  such  as  that  of  Jacob  Bailey ,  and  the 
recorded    travels    of    explorers,    such    as    Samuel 
Hearne  and  Sir   Alexander  Mackenzie     The  first 
novelist   was  John    Richardson,    whose   Wucouabi 
(18'J2)  populanzoci  the  genre  of  the  national  his- 
torical novel     In  1836  with  Th*  Clo<kmaLei  T   C 
Hahburton  l>egan  his  humorous  senes  on  Sam  She  k 
the  Yankee  peddler    Irnpor  tant  hiutoi  ic  al  novelists 
writing  c  1900  included  William   Ku by,  author  of 
The  Golden  Dog  (1877),  and  Su  Gilbert  Parker,  au- 
thor of  The  Seats  of  the  Might H  (1S96)     Sara  Jean- 
nette  Dune  an '*  novels  such  as    4.  Social  Departure 
(1890)  contained  both  satire  and  humor,  and  Anne 
of  Gnen  (table*  (1908)  became  the  most  famous  of 
the  novels  for  girls  b>  L    M    Montgomery      The 
Rev     C    W     Gordon  (Ralph  Connor)   »>egan  with 
/?/acA  Rock  (1898)  a  series  of  novels  on  pioneer  life 
in  W  ( 'anada     Animal  stories  bee  ame  popular  in 
the  works  of  Sir  C1   G    D   Roberts,  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton,  and  Margaret  Marshall  Saunclers    Since 
1900  Canadian  newels  have  tended  toward  stricter 
realism  but  have  remained  predominantly  regional 
\rnong   the   most   prominent   authors   have    l>een 
Ma/o  de  la  Roc  he,  well  known  for  her  scries  on  the 
Wluteoaks  of  Jalna,  Frederick  P  Grove,  author  of 
Stiller*  of  the  I\far8h  (1925),  novel  of  farm  life,  and 
Laura  Salver  son  and  Nellie  Me  (  lung,  novelists  of 
immigrant  ami  rural  life  in  Vv    Canada      Popular 
vounger  novelists  aio  Morlov  Callaghan,  Gwetha- 
Kn  Graham  (Eaith  and  High  Hi  ait  n,   1944),  and 
Hugh  Maelennan   (Tuo  Solitude,   1945,  and   Tht 
PrenpiK  ,  1948)     Stephen  Lew  o<  k  lias  been  a  per- 
ennial favorite  for  his  humorous  essay  s  as  well  as  a 
respected  scholar,  other  notable  essayists  include 
Sir  Audio*  Mac  phail,  Archibald  MacMee  lain,  and 
Lome  Pierce    Genuinely  Canadian  pocti  y  was  late 
in  developing     In  the  ISth  cent    Puritan  hvnmists 
such  as  Henry     \llme  and  refugee1  Tcuy    satrnsts 
such   as  Jonathan    Oilell   took   then    models  fmm 
American   colonial   or    English   neoclassical   litera- 
ture   Until  after  the  confederation  of  1867  the  only 
poets  of  ne-»to  wcio  Chailos  Sangste'i ,   the  first   to 
rnako  use  of  native  material,  and  (  harles  Heavy  - 
sege,  whose  long  poetic  rlr-una  ,Sa«/  stirred  the  nd- 
mtiition  of  c  ontompoiarv   Arm  ru  tin  poets     Start- 
ing <    1880,  tho  "Confederation  sc  hool  '  -  C    G    D 
Roberts,   \nhibuld  Larnpman,  Bliss  Caiman,  and 
Dune  an  Campbell  Scott — began  produ<  ing  a  large 
body   of  romantic  poetry,  describing  natural  Ian  el- 
se apes  and  rural  life     In  190.5,  long  after  her  death 
in  1887,  Luilwlla  V     (  rawford  wjus  roe  e>gnized  as  a 
genuine  poet  anel  was  followed  by    Emily    Pauline 
Johnson  and  Maijone  Pu  kthall     Other   poets  of 
the  early    part   of   the   century    UK  hided   Wilfred 
Campbell,   \\     H     Drummond,   1-iancis  Sherman, 
John  \IcCiae,  and,  less  skrlllul  and  more  popular, 
Robert  W   Servie  c     In  1926  Edwin  J    Pratt  began 
his  imaginative,  heroic   poems      \mong  many    re- 
cent poets  following  the  strong,  native  tradition  of 
Pratt   have   been   Kenneth    Le'she,    P>aile   Birney, 
W   W   E   Ross,  Dorothy  Livc-suy ,   uid  VnnoMar- 
nott      Others  sharing  tlit    modern   cosmopolitan 
tradition  of  America  and   Weitern    Europe   have 
been  F    R    Scott,  L   A    \Jaekay,    \    .1     \1    Smith, 
A    M    Klein,  a-id  R    K    Page     S.-e   R    P    Baker, 
History  of  English-Caruuiian  Lit  nature  to  Ihi  Con- 
fedeiation  (1920),  J    D    Logan  and  D    G    1'ieneh, 
Highways  of  Canadian  Littuiluie   (1924),    V     B 
Rhodemzcr,     Handbook,    of    Canadian    Literature 
(1910),  Clara  Thomas,  Canadian  Novelists,  IVM- 
194-r>   (1946),  E    K    Bre.yvn,  On,  Canadian  Poetry 
(2d  ed    revised,  1945),  A    J    M    Smith,  ed  ,   The 
Book  of  Canadian  Poetry  (rev   ed  ,  1948) 
Canadian  literature,  French    Except  foi  tho  narra- 
tives of  French  explorers  and  missionaries,  no  no- 
table writing  was  produced  before  the  conquest  of 
1J59     Since  that  time  the  inspiration  of  almost  all 
Canadian  writing  in  Frenc  h  has  been  tho  passionate 
concern   of   French   Canadians   to   preserve  their 
identity  in  a  country  which  is  dominated  by  tho 
English  language  and  c  ultural  tradition  and  by  the 
Protestant  religion     There  has  been  little  contact 
between  the  two  literatures    The  French  literature 
has  found  its  models  mainly  in  writers  of  Prance 
and  its  themes  in  nationalism,  the  simple  lives  and 
folkways  of  the  habitants,  the  devotion   to  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  tie  to  mother  France. 
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This  "racial"  impulse  was  slow  in  being  articulated, 
however,  and  its  first  artistic  expression  was  F  X 
Oarneau's  Histoire  du  Canada  (1845-48,  2d  ed  , 
with  added  material,  1852)  Still  the  classic  of 
French  Canadian  nationalism,  it  was  repunted  in 
1946  It  inspired  the  first  nationalist  poet,  O  tavo 
Crrtmazie,  and  the  Quebec  se-hool  of  poets,  novel- 
ists, and  historians  who  began  a  deliberate  effort  in 
1801  to  create  a  national  htcratuie,  with  smh 
French  authors  as  Hugo  and  Laniartmc  as  their 
chief  models  The  group  imluded  Philippe  Aubert 
de  Gaspe,  J  B  A  Ferland,  L  H  Frechette, 
Leon  Le  May,  H  U  Casgram,  An  tome  Gcrm- 
Lajoie,  and  Benjamin  Suite  There  developed 

<  1900  a  new  group  of  writers,  chiefly  in  Montreal, 
who  tried  to  achieve  the  strie  ter  te<  hniquo  and 
keener  artistic  perceptions  of  their  models,  the  Par- 
na&sians  of  Franc  e      Some  poets  such  as    fimilo 
Nelligan  and  Paul  Monn  abandoned  the  national 
note  and  chose  exotic  subjects,  others  such  as  Al- 
bert Lozeau  and  Albeit  Ferland  found  inspiration 
in  Canadian  nature     Also  about  this  time  men  of 
letters  sue  h  as  Adjutor  Kivard  began  a  movement 
to  pieseivo  the  purity  of  the  French  language  m 
Canada     Tho  poet  Gonsalvo  DesaulmerH  was  one 
of  main  who  celebrated  the  lo\  altv  to  old  France 
I  elic  ite  Angers  (Lauro  Conan)  set  her  fie  tion  in  the 
early  (Quebec  settlements     A  more  realistic  fiction 
took  its  impetus  from  Louis  Hemon's  Maria  Chap- 
(Mainf  (191  J),  a  study  of  the  peasants  m  the  Lako 
St    John  counti\      There  has  followed  a  stream  of 
h<  tion,  much  of  it  excellent,  on  habitant  life  m  the 
backwoods,  on  the  farms,  ,md  in  the  \illages,  by 
such  native  Canadians  as  Robert  Choquetto,  I<    A 
Snvard,   Roger  Lcmelm,  Gabnelle  Rov  ,  and  Gei- 
ni'iinc  GiKvremont      Although  some  novels  havts 
been  set  in  cities  and  a  notable  author  such  as 
Robeit  Charbonneau  has  explored  the  psvehologi- 

<  nl  defeatism  of  cm  c  harae  ters  the  realistic  regional 
novel  about  the  simple  Catholic  community    has 
persisted  strongly       Some  of  tlio  important  poets 
MIICC  1014  me  hide  Clement   Man  hand,  whose  in- 
spiration is  oftc  n  religious,  Alfred  DesRoe  hers,  who 
writes  of  the  life  of  the  soil,  and  Robert  Choquette 
and  Roger  Brren,  whose  l>nes  are  m  the  romantic 
tradition    but    eloquenth     individualistic        Lionel 
GrouK  huh  done  much  research  into  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  of  Quebec   in  the  eailv   day  s  of  the 
Bntish  regime  and  has  turned  Ins  material  to  a  na- 
tionalist   purpose    with    great   eloquence      Maims 
Barhenu  lias  written  many  volumes  on  the  folklore 
and  tiarhtions  of  both  I' tench  and  Indian  Canada 
lidouaid    Montpelit,  primarily    an  economist,  has 
written  eloquent  ossav  s  on  soc  ml  subjec  ts     See  an- 
nual reviews  of  current  1  icnc  h  (  anadian  literature 
in    the     r/a)/;si/v   of    Tniontn   Qitattcily,    Ian    I- 

1  raser,  The  hpuit  ofFimch  Canada  (1949) ,  Berthe- 
lot  Brunet,  IM  Jitttiaturr  canadienm-fi  arcane 
(1946),  Guv  Svlvostie  Antholngif  tic  la  ]wt,nu  ia- 
nndunnc  (I'crpwnon  /;a/icai«<  (19H),  J  Paul- 
(  rouzet,  I'ocsif  an  Canada  (1916) 

Canadian  Mounted  Police  see  Ken  \L  CANADIAN 
MOUVTFO  Pone  L 

Canadian  National  Railways,  government  owned 
and  operated  transportation  hvstem  in  Cunadn, 
extending  fiom  coast  to  coast  with  many  branch 
lines  m  each  province  The  svstem  is  an  amalga- 
mation of  seven!  separate  enterprises  The  Inter- 
colonial Rmlwnv,  always  a  government  propertv , 
was  opened  in  1S76,  to  link  the  Maritime  Pro  vs. 
withtheSt  Lawrence  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
the  oldest  large  system  in  Canada,  extending  from 
Portland  Maine,  to  Sauna,  Out  ,  remained  in  pri- 
vate hands  until  it  was  acquired  by  the  dominion 
government  bv  arbitration  in  1021,  its  extensions, 
the  Grind  Trunk  Pacific  and  National  Transcon- 
tinental, having  been  already  taken  over  The 
Canadian  Northern  Hailvv  iv  another  privately 
owned  transcontinental  line,  which  hud  been  built 
in  sections  from  1890  to  1914,  was  taken  over  in 
1917  1'xeept  for  the  original  Grand  Trunk,  these 
pnvatelv  owned  lines  were  almost  wholly  financed 
by  government-guaranteed  bond  issues  and  were 
never  able  to  meet  their  interest  charges  They 
were  unified  in  192i  under  a  single  management, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  oiigmal  mileage 
was  abandoned  See  L  T  Fouimer,  Railuaij 
\ationahzatwn  in  Canada  (1935) 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  transcontinental  tians- 
poitation  h\  stem  in  (  anada  and  extending  into  the 
United  States,  privately  owned  and  operated  in 
competition  with  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
The  construction  of  a  railroad  crossing  the  con- 
tinent in  Canadian  ten itory  was  one  of  the  condi- 
tions on  which  BntiHh  Columbia  entered  the  c cm- 
federation  in  1871  After  many  diffic  ulties  and  a 
political  scandal,  the  contracts  were  awarded  m 
1880,  and  the  line  from  Montreal  to  the  Pacific 
coast  was  completed  on  Nov  7,  1885  See  J  M 
Gibbon,  Meet  of  Kmjnn  (1935) 

Canadian  Shield    see  LAUKKNIIAN  PIATKUJ 

canaigre    see  uoe  H 

Canajoharie  (kiVniijoha're,  -hft'ie),  village  (pop 
2,577),  E  central  N  ^  ,  on  the  Mohawk  and  the 
Barge  Canal  and  W  of  Amsterdam,  settled  c  1730 
by  Dutch  and  Germans,  me  1829  The  Van  Al- 
Htvne  House  (1749)  contains  historical  papers  and 
relics  Food  packing  is  the  chief  industry 
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Canal,  Antonio:  see  CANALETTO 
canal.  Canals  were  dug  for  irrigation  probably  al- 
most as  long  ago  as  agriculture  began,  traces  of 
them  have  been  found  m  Lgj  pt  and  in  other  re- 
gions of  ancient  civilization  The  Indians  of  SW 
North  America  irrigated  their  fields  by  canals, 
parts  of  whic  h  still  exist  in  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico Canals  for  transportation  came  somewhat  lat- 
er and  for  long  were  level  or  provided  with  me  lines 
up  whie  h  barges  or  boats  had  to  be  hauled  from  ono 
level  to  the  next,  locks  (see  torn,  C\NAL)  wote  first 
built  in  Europe,  in  Italy  or  Holland  The  Grand 
Canal  of  China  (completed  1289)  is  the  most  no- 
table of  the  early  c  anals  The  countries  of  Franco, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany  developed  inland 
waterway  systems,  c  onnecting  their  rivers  by  ca- 
nals, and  thereby  furthered  their  economic  and 
commercial  progress  Russia  built  canals  to  con- 
nee-t  the  Baltic  with  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas  by 
a  groat  system  of  rivers,  lakes,  arid  c  anals,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  built  a  canal  between  the  \Vhito 
Sea  and  the  Baltic  England,  before  the  building  of 
railroads,  had  an  elaborate  network  of  much-used 
canals,  m  the  United  States  the  Knit,  CANAL  w  is 
important  A  sea  vovago  often  can  be  shortened  or 
made  less  dangerous  by  the  building  of  a  canal  for 
this  purpose  the  Sut/  CAN\I  ,  the  PANAMA  C\NAL, 
and  the  KIEL  CANAL  were  built  When  falls  inter - 
lupt  transportation,  as  in  the  Columbia,  the  Niag- 
ara (see  Wki  LAND  SHIP  CANAI  ) ,  and  the  Congo,  or 
when  there  are  shoals  a  canal  may  be  built  Drain- 
age may  be  accomplished  b>  means  of  a  c  anil— a 
notable  example  is  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal 
(see  CHIC  \oo,  river),  reclamation  of  land  through 
drainage  canals  has  been  practiced  in  many  coun- 
tries, as  in  the  drainage  of  the  » lorida  swamps,  the 
fens  of  England,  and  the  Zuider  /ee  m  the  Nether- 
lands See  T  C  Bridges,  Ortat  Canals  (KH6) 
Canale,  Antonio  see  CAN \L*Tre> 
Canalejas  y  Mendez,  Jose1  (hosa/  kxnila'hns  f 
rnnn'dath),  1854-1912,  Spanish  statesman  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Cortes  held  several  cabinet 
posts,  and  was  premier  from  1910  to  1912,  when  he 
was  assassinated  Ho  founded  a  morn  dcrnoe  ratu 
group  within  the  liberal  party  and  advoe  ated  c  urb- 
mg  the  power  of  the  religious  orders  and  breaking 
up  the  large  estates  Ho  was  also  a  notable  jurist 
Canaletto  (karmlaVto),  1097-1768  Venetian  paint- 
er, whose  real  name  was  Antonio  Canale  01  Canal 
He  studied  with  his  father  Bernardo  Canale,  a 
scene  painter,  and  spent  several  years  m  Rome 
Returning  to  Venice,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 

fame  chiefly  rests  *rom  1746  to  1753  he  lived  m 
England  and  produe  ed  many  fine  landscape  s, 
notably  those  of  Eton  College  Examples  ol  his 
works  are  in  most  of  the  large  European  c  ollec  tions 
as  well  as  m  the  National  Gallerj  of  Art,  Washing- 
ton DC,  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  Canaletto  is  uribui  passed  as  an 
architectural  painter  \rnong  his  best  works  are 
V  uw  on  the  (hand  Canal  and  Rifjatta  on  tht  (irand 
Canal  (National  Gall  London),  Church,  of  Santa 
Maria  dclla  Salute  (Louvre),  V  ?e  H>  of  V<m« 
(Ufhzi),  and  The  1'iazzetta,  \tnirt  (Metropolitan 
Mus  )  His  nephew  and  pupil  Bernardo  Beliotto 
(bernar'do  bal-leA>t'to)  (c  1724-1780),  Venetian 
an  hitec  turul  and  landscape  painter  was  also 
called  Canaletto  His  paintings,  resembling  those 
of  Antonio  though  inferior  in  quality,  are  very 
numerous  and  may  be  seen  in  most  of  the  leading 
European  gallenes  They  usually  depict  scenes  in 
the  cities  in  which  Beliotto  icsided  In  1747  he 
was  appointed  couit  painter  at  Diesden,  and  in 
1770  painter  to  Stanislaus  II  at  Warsaw 

Canal  Fulton,  village  (pop  1,115),  NE  Ohio,  on  the 
Tuscarawas  and  NW  ol  Canton  It  it.  a  tiadmg 
centei  for  a  wheat  and  dairying  aiea 

Canal  Winchester,  village  (pop  1,046),  S  central 
Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  and  Ei  le  Canal  and  SE  of  Colum- 
bus Glass  products  are  made  here 

Canal  Zone   see  PAN  MSI  v  CANAL  ZONF 

Cananaean  (kammc'un),  epithet  of  St    SIMON 

Canandaigua  (kanunda'gwu),  citv  (pop  8,321),  co 
seat  of  Ontario  co  ,  V\  central  N  Y  ,  in  the  *  mge>r 
Lakes  region,  at  the  north  end  of  Canandaigua 
Lake  and  SL  of  Roc  hester,  settled  1789,  me  191 i 
It  is  a  re«sort  and  tarm  trade  center  with  various 
industries  The  Pickering  treatv  with  the  Six  Na- 
,tions  was  signed  (1794)  hero  The  county  histor- 
ical society  museum  contains  valuable  historical 
documents  The  courthouse  was  the  scene  of  the 
tual  (1873)  oi  Susan  B  \nthonvforvoting  There 
is  a  US  veteuins'  hospital  here 

Canandaigua  Lake,  15  mi  long,  \\  ccntial  N  Y  ,  one 
of  the  FINGE.H  L  \  K*  s  Squaw  Island  in  the  lake  is  a 
state  reservation 

Canarese  (kanurfz').  variant  spelling  of  Kanarese, 
whie  h  is  a  language  of  the  Dravidian  family  Sen 
i  VNCJI  VGE  (table) 

Canaris  or  Kanans,  Constantino  (both  kana'rrs), 
1790  1877,  Greek  admiral  Ho  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Greek  v\ai  for  uideperidcnc  e,  notably  bv 
destroying  (1822)  the  flagship  of  the  Turkish  ad- 
miral In  1862  he  was  a  leader  in  the  revolution 
which  put  George  I  on  the  Greek  throne  He  was 
twice  preimei  (1864-65,  1877) 
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Canaris,  Wilhelm  (kanu'rls),  d  1944,  German  ad- 
miral, of  Greek  origin  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
figures  in  the  German  intelligence  service  in  the 
First  World  War,  and  in  the  Sec  ond  World  War  he 
headed  the  Abwehr  (the  espionage  and  counter- 
espionage sv  stem  of  the  regular  armed  forces)  An 
anti-Nazi,  he  was  in  tone  h  with  the  Vllies  and  was  a 
key  figure  in  the  plot  of  1944  on  Hitler 's  life  When 
that  failed,  he  was  put  to  death 

Canarsee  Indians  (kunar'se),  North  \mcncan  In- 
dian tribe  of  \lgonquiau  linguistic  stoe  k  They  oc- 
cupied the  western  part  of  Long  Island,  N  Y  ,  and 
sold  the  site  of  Brookly  n  to  the  Dutc  h  Thev  paid 
tribute  to  the  Mohawk,  and  when  they  stopped 
pajing  and  defied  the  Mohawk,  they  were  almost 
wiped  out  They  weie  probably  not  me  hided  in  tho 
Manhattan  Indiana 

canary,  familiar  bud  of  the  FINCH  family  introduced 
into  Europe  in  the  late  15th  or  early  16th  cent  and 
descended  from  either  the  wild  seun  finch  or  from 
the  veiv  similai  wild  canaiy,  both  native  to  the 
Canary  Islands,  Madeim,  and  the  Azoies  The 
wild  birds  aie  chiefly  giay  01  gieen  Bieedeis  have 
developed  both  plain  and  vai legated  buds,  with 
yellow  and  buff  the  principal  colors,  although  some 
are  greenish  Scientific  training  to  perfect  singing 
ability  has  long  lx,en  e  arned  cm  in  Germany,  where 
the  finest  wmgeis,  the  Haiz  nit  and  the  St  Vndieas- 
herg  canaries,  orrgmated  The  buds  aie  tiamed  by 
listening  to  selected  birds  of  supenoi  ability  or  to 
musical  instruments  The  song  of  the  rollei  e  a- 
naiies  is  a  series  of  "tours,"  a  complex  set  of  lolling 
trills  dehveied  with  the  bill  almost  closed  Chop- 
peis  sing  with  the  bill  open  Canar  ies  breed  ieadil> 
in  captivity  and  may  live  15  >oars  or  moie 

Canary  Islands,  Span  I  alas  Canai  MS,  gr  oup  of  seven 
islands  (2.S07  sq  mi  ,  pop  080,294),  off  Spanish 
Sahara,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Thev  comprise  two 
prov  inces  of  Spam  San  ta  Ci  uz  de  Tener  ile  ( 1 ,329 
sq  mi  ,  pop  ?59,770)  includes  Teneriffe,  Palma, 
(Joiner  i  and  Hieiro  Las  Palrnas  (1,565  sq  mi, 
pop  3J0.5J4)  m.ludesGund  Canary,  Lan/arote, 
and  1- uerteventura  The  islands,  of  volcanic  on- 
gm,  are  rugged,  the  highest  point  is  Mt  Teido 
(12,190  ft  )  on  Teneriffe  Plmv  mentions  an  expe>- 
dition  to  the  C  manes  m  c  40  B  C  ,  and  they  may 
have  been  the  I  ortunatc  Islands  of  later  c  lassie  al 
writers  They  were  oe  e  asionally  v  isited  by  Arabs 
and  by  1  uropean  travelers  in  tho  Middle  \ges 

i  Jean  de  B&them ourt,  a  Norman,  settled  at  Lanz  i- 
rote  in  1402  and,  with  the  support  of  Castile,  be- 
came its  king  in  1404  The  Guam  lies,  the  native 
inhabitants  of  the  islands,  wt  re  c  onquerccl  by  1496, 
and  Spanish  dominion  was  recognized  The  C  a- 
naries  were  frequently  raided  by  pirates  and  priva- 
teers Las  Pal  mas  beat  off  I  ranc  is  Drake  in  1595, 
hut  it  was  ravaged  bv  the  Dutch  in  1599  In  the 
I'reneh  Revolutionary  Wars,  Horatio  Nelson  wa* 
repulsed  in  1797  at  Santa  Cruz  Wine  was  the 
main  export  of  the  Canaries  until  the  grape  blight 
of  1S53  Its  place  was  taken  b>  cochineal  until 
aniline  dyes  c  ante  into  general  use,  sugai  cane  then 
bee  ame  the  <  hief  common  ial  c  rop  The  leading  ex- 
ports are  now  bananas,  tomatoes,  and  potatoes, 
grown  where  irrigation  is  possible  I'islnng  on  the 
open  sea  employ  s  many  The  ports  are  of  great  im- 
portance as  coaling  stations  See  A  b  Brown, 
Madeuti,  Cananj  Jtlanaa,  and  Asnu*  (14th  rev  ed  , 
1932) 

canary  wood  or  canary  whitewood,  name  applied  to 
tho  timbei  of  the  TULIP  THKE  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  to  an  Australian  eucalyptus,  the 
Indian  mulberiy,  and  two  species  of  1'rrva 

canasta    see  HI  Mvn 

Canastota  (kanusteVtu).  village  (pop  l.l'iO),  central 
NY,  ENE  of  Syracuse,  in  a  farm  region,  me 
1835  Silver waie  is  made  here 

Canaveral,  Cape  (kunav'uiul),  E  Ha,  on  the  \t- 
lantic  coast,  SE  of  Titusville  There  has  been  a 
lighthouse  heie  Miue  1S51 

Canberra  (kan'buru),  city  (pop  15,156),  capital  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  in  the  \ustrahan 
Capital  Territory,  SW  ol  Svdnev  and  W  of  Jervis 
Bav  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Duntroon  Military  (  ol- 
lege,  Canbona  University  College  il929),  and  the 
National  Museum  of  Australian  Zoology  The  site 
of  the  eitv  was  chosen  m  1908  rounder!  m  19H 
Canberra  became  the  second  capital  (succeeding 
Melbourne)  of  the  commonwealth,  the  Parliament 
first  met  here?  in  1927  Dining  tho  Second  V\  orld 
War  the  capital  was  temporal ily  shifted  back  to 
Melbourne  The  citv  was  planned  by  \\alter  Bin- 
lev  Griffin  of  C  lire  ago 

Canby,  Edward  Richard  Spngg,  1817-73,  I  mon 
general  m  the  (  ivil  War,  b  Kentuc  kv ,  grad  \\est 
Point,  1839  He  fought  in  the  Semmolc  \V  ar  and 
was  twice  brevettod  foi  gallmtry  in  the  Mexican 
\Var  In  tho  C  ivil  VVui,  <  an  by  commanded  tho 
Dept  of  Now  Mexico,  where  he  thoioughlv  re- 
pelled the  Confederate  invasion  led  by  Gen  Hop- 
kins II  Siblev  (1802)  Ho  was  made  a  brigadier 
general  of  volunteers  in  Maieh,  1862,  and  was  on 


spec  ial  duty  in  the  War  Dept  m  \V  ashmgton  from 
Jun  ,  1863  to  March,  1864,  except  for  four  months 
Hh  the  efficient  commander  of  New  York  e  rty  dur- 
ing the  IJRO  r  KIOTS  of  1863  Canbv  was  promoted 
major  general  in  May ,  1864,  and  assigned  to  com- 
mand the  Military  Division  of  \Veat  Mississippi 


Croat  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 
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Ho  raptured  Mobile  m  April,  1866,  and  in  May  re- 
ceived the  surrender  of  the  last  Confederate  armies 
After  the  war  Canby  held  various  commands  in  the 
South  until  1870,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Dept  of 
the  Columbia  on  the  Pacific  coast  He  was  killed 
when  he  went  on  a  peaceable  mission  to  the  Moooc 

iNDfANB 

Canby,  Henry  Seidel,  1878  -,  American  editor  and 
critic,  b.  Wilmington,  Del  ,  grad  Yale,  1899  He 
taught  at  Yale  from  1900,  achieving  professorial 
rank  m  1922  He  established  and  edited  (1920-24) 
the  Literary  Review  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
afterwards  joining  with  others  to  found  and  edit 
(1924-36)  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,'  his 
Seven  Years'  Harvest  (1936)  is  an  intellectual  diary 
culled  from  its  hies  His  critical  and  literary  works 
include  Definitions  (1st  series,  1922,  2d  series,  1924) 
and  do9<nc  American*  (1931)  His  biography  of 
Thoreau  appeared  in  1939  American  Memoirs 
(1947),  which  contains  condensations  of  The  Age 
of  Confidence  (1934)  and  Alma  Mater  (19.M),  is  a 
personal,  but  not  strictly  autobiographical,  memoir 
Canby,  city  (pop  2,099),  SW  Minn  ,  W  of  Gianite 
Falls  near  the  S  Dak  lino,  platted  1870,  me  as  a 
village  1879,  as  a  nty  1905  It  is  a  trade  center  for 
farm  cooperatives 

Q,^er  [Latin, -the  crab],  m  astronomy,  a  northern 
lonttellation  which  contains  the  star  cluster 
>Praese.pe  (sometimes  known  as  the  "bee  hive"  and 
the  "manger")  The  Tropic  of  Cancer  takes  its 
name  from  this  constellation,  which  marks  the 
northernmost  point  of  the  ediptic  and  therefore 
the  time  of  the  summer  solstice  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  Cancer,  the  Crab,  is  the  fourth  sign 
of  the  zodiac,  and  the  constellation  is  a  zodiacal 
constellation 

cancer  or  carcinoma  (ktlrshio'mu),  malignant  growth 
of  epithelial  cells,  a  malignant  tumor  The  disease 
attacks  not  only  man  and  animals,  but  also  plant 
life  The  cause  is  unknown  Epithelial  cells  under- 
go a  pathologic  change,  growing  wildly,  extending 
into  surrounding  tissues,  and  spreading  by  way  of 
the  lymphatics  and  blood  stream  to  other  parts  of 
the  body  The  separation  of  malignant  cells  from 
the  original  growth  and  their  distribution  to  other 
parts  of  the  body,  where  they  form  new  growths, 
is  known  as  metastasis,  a  characteristic  of  malig- 
nancy (see  TUMOR)  Although  all  earner  arises 
from  epithelial  (ells,  tumors  differ  in  the  site  of 
origin  (eg,  skin,  glands,  or  ducts  of  glands),  m 
pigmentation,  and  in  the  rapidity  of  metastasis 
Certain  factors  seem  to  influence  the  onset  of  some 
malignant  tumors,  e  g ,  chemical  irritation  (by 
means  of  coal-tar  products) ,  irritating  chronic  in- 
flammation (as  in  erosion  of  the  cervix),  or  mechan- 
ical irritation  (as  in  cancer  of  the  lip  in  pipe  smok- 
ers) The  first  sign  of  cancer  is  a  slight  thickening 
of  the  tissue,  which  may  be  palpated  Cancer  of 
the  gastrointestinal  tract  is  more  difficult  to  diag- 
nose in  the  early  stages  Certain  signs,  however, 
may  be  indicative  of  pathology,  e  g  ,  alternating 
diarrhea  and  constipation,  tarry  stool,  and  loss  of 
weight  from  an  obscure  cause  Later,  bleeding 
from  the  rectum  occurs,  this  may  be  mistaken  for 
bleeding  from  hemorrhoids  Other  conditions,  e  g  , 
sores  or  ulcers  which  fail  to  heal,  bleeding  from  the 
nipple,  or  unusual  menstrual  bleeding,  warrant  ex- 
amination by  a  physician  Pain  is  not  an  early 
symptom  Any  lump,  ulcer,  or  post-mpnopausal 
bleedings  should  be  examined  to  rule  out  cancer 
The  diagnosis  of  suspected  malignancy  is  based  on 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  patient  which  in- 
cludes a  careful  history  and,  depending  upon  loca- 
tion of  the  lesion,  X-ray  and  fluoroscopic  examina- 
tion, laboratory  analyses  of  blood,  urine,  and 
vaginal  set  retions,  aiio  biopsy  of  suspe<  ted  tissue 
Treatment  consists  of  surgery,  the  use  of  X  ray 
or  radium,  and  a  combination  of  surgery  and  radia- 
tion Information  about  cancer  is  offered  by  the 
American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cancer. 
Cancer-prevention  clinics  now  exist  m  many  cities. 
Caadace  (kan'duse,  kanda'se),  name  of  several 
queens  of  an<  lent  Ethiopia  One  of  them  made  war 
(c  22  B  C  )  on  the  lioman  governor  of  Egypt,  who 
defeated  her  and  destroyed  Napata,  her  capital 
Another  Candace  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  the 
queen  of  the  eunuch  converted  by  Philip.  Acts 
8.27-39 

Candahar,  Afghanistan  see  KANDAHAK 
candelabrum  (k&n'dula'brum)  [Latin],  primarily  a 
support  for  candles,  designed  in  the  form  of  a 
turned  baluster  or  a  tapered  column,  also  a 
branched  CANDLESTICK  or  a  lampstand  Though 
most  used  and  developed  during  the  Renaissance, 
its  origins  are  from  Etruria  and  Rome  Candelabra 
of  bronze  are  found  in  Etruscan  and  Pompeuan 
ruins  From  ancient  Rome,  also,  are  the  tall  and 
monumental  candelabra  of  bronze  or  marble  ter- 
minating in  a  bowl,  used  for  holding  illuminating 
oil  or  incense  With  these  as  inspiration,  Italian 
Renaissance  artists  produced  numbers  of  superb 
candelabra  in  richest  materials  for  altars,  chapels, 
and  processions  In  this  period  the  distinctive 
form  of  the  candelabrum  came  also  to  be  a  ubiq- 
uitous decorative  motive,  used  freely  in  architec- 
tural ornament,  tapestry  borders,  stained  glass 
windows,  and  furniture  It  was  even  converted, 
especially  m  Lombardy,  into  a  definite  architec- 
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tural  element,  taking  the  place  of  »  column  or 
coionette,  as  m  windows  of  the  Certoaa  at  Pavia. 
See  F  W  Robins,  The  Story  of  the  Lamp  (and  the 
Candle)  (1939) 

Cftndia  (k&n'deu),  Gr  Herakltion  (§ra'kl66n),  city 
(pop  42,557),  on  the  island  of  Crete,  Greece  It  is 
a  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Candia,  an  arm  of  the  Aegean 
Sea,  and  is  the  largest  city  of  the  island,  which  for- 
merly was  also  called  Candia  Founded  (9th  tent ) 
by  the  Saracens,  it  was  conquered  (901)  by  the 
Byzantine  emperor  Nicephorus  II  and  in  the  13th 
cent  became  a  Venetian  colony  The  Venetians 
fortified  the  city  and  improved  the  port  In  1669, 
after  a  long  siege,  they  were  forced  to  abandon 
Candia  to  the  Turks  In  the  Second  World  War, 
Candia  suffered  heavy  damage  The  city  has  a 
unique  museum  of  Mmoan  antiquities,  which  were 
discovered  at  ancient  CNOSBUS,  just  outside  Can- 
dia Among  its  historic  monuments  are  a  cathe- 
dral, several  mosques,  and  remains  of  old  walls  and 
fortifications 
Candish,  Thomas,  see  CAVENDISH,  THOMAS 

candle.  The  evidence  of  ancient  writings  is  not  con- 
clusive as  to  the  history  of  the  candle,  words  trans- 
lated "candle"  may  have  meant  "torch"  or  "lamp" 
and  the  "candlestick"  was  probably  a  stand  for 
one  of  these  lights  The  candle  probably  evolved 
from  wood,  rushes,  or  cords  dipped  in  fat  or  pitch 
It  competed  with  the  lamp  in  Roman  times  and 
was  more  commonly  used  in  Western  civilizations 
during  the  Middle  Ages  Tallow,  beeswax,  and 
vegetable  wax  such  as  barberry  in  the  American 
colonies,  ( andleberry  m  the  East,  and  waxberry  in 
South  \merica  were  supplemented  by  spermaceti 
in  the  late  18th  cent ,  by  stearme  c  1825,  and  by 
paraffin  c  1850  Twisted  strands  for  wicks  were 
replaced  by  the  plaited  wick  invented  c  1825 
Candles  were  commonly  made  by  repeated  dipping 
in  melted  tallow,  by  pouring  tallow  or  wax  into 
molds,  or  by  pouring  beeswax  over  the  wicks 
Most  modern  candles  are  machine-made  by  a 
moldinR  process  In  literature,  art,  and  religion 
the  candle  has  had  a  wide  range  of  symbolism,  it 
commonly  represents  joy,  reverence  for  the  divine, 
and  sacnfice  (since  the  candle  spends  itself)  Can- 
dles are  used  in  rites  especially  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  are  blessed  on  Candlemas 
Day  The  very  large  paschal  candle  stands  at  the 
Gospel  side  of  the  altar,  it  is  blessed  and  lighted 
during  the  Exsultet  on  the  vigil  of  kastcr  and  is 
relighted  at  important  ceremonies  until  Ascension 
Daj  See  K  VV  Robins,  The  Story  of  the  Lamp  (and 
the  Candle)  (1939),  W  W  Kleuke,  Candlemakmg 
(1946) 

candleberry   see  BAYBEKRY 

candlefish,  fish  of  the  smelt  family  found  on  the 
Pacific  coast  from  Oregon  to  Alaska  Large  catches 
are  made  when  the  fish  migrate  from  the  sea  to 
the  mouths  of  rivers  and  streams  to  spawn  in  late 
winter  and  early  spring  The  flesh  is  delicately 
flavored  It  was  named  candlefish  because  the 
oilv  body  when  dried  and  equipped  \\ith  a  wick  will 
burn  It  is  also  called  eulachon 

Candlemas,  Feb  2,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Anglican  churches  the  feast  of  the  Punfi<  ation  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  In  the  Eastern  Church  it  is 
called  the  feast  of  the  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the 
Temple  The  name  Candlemas  is  derned  from  the 
procession  of  candles,  inspired  bv  the  words  of 
Simoon  "a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles"  (Luke 
2  3)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  candles 
for  use  m  the  ensuing  year  are  blessed  on  this  day 
An  old  superstition  <  lairns  that  the  weather  is  fore- 
told by  the  ground  hog  (see  WOODCHUCK)  on  Can- 
dlemas 

candle  power   see  PHOTOMETRY 

candlestick,  support  for  one  or  more  candles,  often 
with  a  nm  or  cup  to  catch  the  drip  In  early  forms 
such  as  the  Etrurian,  the  candle  was  held  on  a  spike 
or  pru  ket,  but  the  Romans  generally  used  a  socket 
support  When  the  use  of  candles  was  revived  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  pricket  holder  was  developed 
in  several  forms—-  the  single  candlestick,  the  CAN- 
DELABRUM, and  the  corona,  a  wheelhke  holder 
supported  on  a  stand  or  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
The  socket  candlestick  became  common  in  the  loth 
cent  except  in  churches,  some  of  which  still  use 
pricket  holders,  as  do  many  Eastern  nations  The 
symbolical  holder  with  seven  branches  probably 
originated  as  the  Jewish  tabernacle  lampstand  of 
Bible  times  and  was  represented  as  a  candelabrum 
on  the  Arch  of  Titus  m  Rome.  Candles  passed 
into  the  Christian  service  and  symbolism,  and  the 
church  candleholder  became  an  elaborate  and 
richly  wrought  device  The  chandelier,  a  suspended 
multiple  holder,  was  derived  from  the  medieval 
corona  Wall  candlesticks  include  brackets  and 
sconces 

Candlewood  Lake,  large  artificial  body  of  water,  W 
Conn  ,  N  of  Danbury  Made  in  1926  by  a  power 
dam  m  the  Rocky  River  near  ite  mouth  in  the 
Housatomc,  it  is  15  mi  long  and  covers  6,000  acres 

CandUsh,  Robert  Smith,  1806-73,  Scottish  theolo- 
gian and  preacher,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  He  was  minister  (1834-73) 
of  St.  George's,  Edinburgh,  and  had  a  leading  part 

in  the  movement  within  the  Established  Church 

which  resulted  m  the  disruption  of  1843,  after 


which  he  was  associated  with  Thomas  CHALMERS 
in  organising  the  Free  Church.  Upon  the  death  of 
Dr  Chalmers  in  1847,  Candlish  was  the  real  leader 
in  the  movement.  In  1862  he  was  chosen  principal 
of  New  College,  Edinburgh. 

Cando  (kAn'dSo) ,  city  (pop  1,282) ,  co  seat  of  Towner 
co ,  NE  N  Dak  ,  NW  of  Devils  Lake,  named  1884, 
ino  1901.  It  is  a  trade  center  in  a  farm  area 

Candolle,  Augustin  Pyramus  de  (GgustS'  peramus' 
du  kftdol'),  1778-1841,  Swiss  botanist,  who  mate- 
rially advanced  the  natural  system  of  classification 
by  his  TMone  &ementatre  de  la  botanigue  (1813) 
He  was  the  authoi  of  a  number  of  papers  and  did 
much  of  his  work  in  France  He  staited  the  Pro- 
dromus  systematic  naturalia  which  was  finished  af tei 
his  death  by  others,  among  them  his  son,  Alphonse 
Louis  Pierre  Pyramus  de  Candolle  (alfoV  Iwc' 
py6r'),  1800-93 

Candy,  Ceylon   see  KANDY 

candy  see  CONFECTIONERY 

candytuft,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Ibena,  low-grow- 
ing plants  of  the  Old  World  A  number  of  half- 
hardy  annuals  and  evergreen  perennials  aie  culti- 
vated— chiefly  in  borders  and  rock  gardens — for 
the  flat-topped  or  elongated  clusters  of  floweis  of 
vanous  colors 

cane,  name  for  the  hollow  or  woody,  usually  slendei 
and  jointed  stems  of  plants  (particularly  RATTAN) 
and  for  various  tall  grasses,  e  g  ,  SUGAR  CANE,  sor- 
ghum, and  also  other  grasses  used  in  the  S  United 
States  for  fodder  The  large  or  giant  cane  (Arundi- 
nana  macrosperma  or  gigantea),  a  bamboo  glass 
native  to  the  United  States,  often  foims  impene- 
trable thickets  15  to  25  ft  high—the  canebrakes  of 
the  South  The  stalks  are  used  locally  for  fishing 
poles  and  other  purposes,  and  the  young  shoots  ai  e 
sometimes  eaten  as  a  potherb 

Canea  (kune'u),  ancient  Gr  Cydonm  (sldo'nCu), 
modern  Gr  Khania  (khanyd'),  city  (pop  28,2  U), 
on  the  island  of  Crete,  Greece  In  W  Crete,  it  is  the 
capital  of  Crete  and  a  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Canea, 
an  arm  of  the  Aegean  Sea  One  of  the  oldest  Cretan 
cities,  it  was  conquered  (69  B  C  )  by  the  Romans, 
and  in  A  D  820  fell  under  Arab  rule  Rcconqueied 
(901)  by  the  Byzantines,  it  became  (13th  cent )  a 
Venetian  colony.  The  Turks  took  it  in  \MF> 
Canea  suffered  from  air  and  naval  bombardments 
in  the  Second  World  War  The  ( ity  has  a  cathedi  al 
and  sevcial  mosques  Among  its  historic  sights  in 
the  old  Venetian  arsenal 

canella  (kunel'u)  [ultimately  fiom  Late  Latin, •little 
cane,  cinnamon],  small  ornamental  evergreen  tiec 
(Canella  unnterana),  gi  owing  m  the  West  Indies  and 
8  Jlonda,  sometimes  called  wild  cinnamon  It 
roaches  a  height  of  10  to  50  ft ,  with  a  stiaight  stem 
branching  at  the  top  The  leaves  aie  lauielhke, 
shining,  and  thick,  the  small  flowers  extremely  fia- 
grant  The  canella  of  commerce  is  the  inner  bai  k  of 
young  shoots,  diicd  in  long  quills  and  sometimes 
called  whitewood  bark  or  white  cinnamon  It  ia  a 
light  yellowish  brown,  with  u  fiagrance  between 
cinnamon  and  cloves  and  with  a  wuim,  pungent 
taste  It  has  stimulant  qualities,  was  formerly  con- 
sidered a  cure  foi  scuivy,  and  is  now  used  mainly 
with  other  drugs 

cane  sugar,  see  SUCROSE 

Caney  (ka'ne),  city  (pop  2,629),  SE  Kansas,  W  of 
Coffeyvillo  at  the  Okla  line,  near  oil  fields,  founded 
1871,  me  1887 

Caney,  El  (fl  knna'),  mountain  village,  SE  Cuba, 
NE  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
hard-fought  atta<k  (July,  1898)  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  m  which  U  S  and  Cuban  troops 
dislodged  the  Spanish 

Canfield,  Dorothy  see  FISHER,  DOROTHY  CANFIKLD 

Canfield,  Richard  Albert,  1856  1914,  American 
gambler,  b  New  Bedford,  Mass  A  well-known 
gambling  operator  m  Piovidence,  R  I  ,  Dick  Can- 
field  in  the  1880s  came  to  New  York,  whese  his 
gambling  establishment  became  famous  The  place 
was  closed  m  1904  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
District  Attorney  W  T  JEHOMK.  Canfield  was  u 
noted  art  collector  The  solitaire  game  Canheld 
was  named  for  him  See  biography  by  Alexander 
Gardiner  (1930) 

Canfield,  village  (pop  1,141),  NE  Ohio,  SW  of 
Youngstown,  surveyed  1798  It  is  a  trade  center 
for  a  mine,  farm,  and  timbei  aiea 

Can  Grande  della  Scala.  see  SCALA,  CAN  FRANCESCO 

DELLA. 

Caxucatti  (kanekat'te),  city  (pop  28,775),  S  Sicily, 
Italy  It  is  an  agricultural  center  with  sulphur 
mines  near  by. 

Canisius,  Peter  see  PETER  CANIBIUS,  SAINT 

Canisiui  College-  see  BUFFALO,  N  Y 

Canisteo  (kantete'o),  village  (pop  2,550),  8  N  Y  ,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Canisteo  rivei  and  Bennett 
Creek  SE  of  Hornell,  in  a  faim  area,  settled  before 
1790,  me  1873 

cankerworm,  name  for  the  destructive  larvae,  also 
called  measuring  worms,  of  two  geometnd  moths 
Both  species  (fall  and  spring  cankerworms)  pupate 
in  the  ground  In  the  fall  caukerworm  the  ma- 
jority of  the  adult  moths  emerge  in  the  fall  or 
winter,  those  of  the  spring  cankerwonn  usually 
hatch  m  the  late  winter  or  spring  The  wingless 
females  lay  their  eggs  on  the  bark  of  tieee,  on  the 
leaves  of  which  thelarvae  feed.  Spraying  the  trees 
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soon  after  the  leaves  appear  and  putting  sticky 
bands  on  the  tree  trunks  are  methods  of  control 
See  Canktrwormt  (U  8  Dept  of  Agriculture,  Leaf- 
let 183). 

Canton,  Mount  (kanlfton'),  or  Malasnina  (malaspe'- 
na),  active  volcano,  8,088  ft  high,  on  N  central 
Negroe,  Philippine  Islands 

canna  (Latin,  -cane),  any  plant  of  the  genus  Canna, 
tropical  and  subtropical  perennials,  grown  in  tem- 
perate regions  in  parks  and  gardens  for  the  large 
foliage  and  spikehke,  usually  red  or  yellow  blossoms 
Most  cultivated  cannas  are  hybrids,  but  two  species 
are  found  wild  in  the  8  United  States,  one  called 
Indian  shot  because  of  the  hard  shothke  seeds 
Canna  «dulis  is  cultivated  in  the  tropics  for  its  root- 
stalk,  which  yields  toue-les-mow,  a  commercial  ar- 
rowroot starch 

Cannabis:  see  HEMP  and  MARIJUANA 
Cannae  (kan'«),  ancient  village,  Apulia,  8  Italy, 
scene  in  216  B  C  of  Hannibal's  crushing  defeat  of 
the  Romans. 

Cannanore  (k&nunfir'),  town  (pop  34,649),  W  Ma- 
dras prov  ,  India,  a  port  on  the  Arabian  Sea  The 
Portuguese,  who  established  (1506)  a  fort  here, 
were  succeeded  (1656)  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  Dutch 
were  succeeded  (1784)  by  the  British  Cotton  is 
exported 

Canneh  (kftn'S),  unidentified  city,  apparently  in  N 
Syria    Ezek  27  23    See  CALNEH  2 
cannel  coal   see  COAL 

Cannelton  (kan'ultun),  city  (pop  2,240),  co  seat  of 
Perry  co  ,  8  Ind  ,  on  the  Ohio  and  E  of  E vansville , 
laid  out  1835  Coal  mining  is  done  on  an  extensive 
scale  here  The  area  also  yields  clay 
Cannes  (k&nz,  kan,  Fr  kiln),  town  (pop  36,647), 
AIpes-Maritimes  dept ,  8E  France  It  is  a  fash- 
ionable resort  on  the  French  RIVIERA  and  is  known 
for  its  lavish  carnival  (Mardi  Gras)  season,  particu- 
larly the  traditional  "battle  of  flowers  "  Napoleon 
I  landed  near  bv  on  his  return  (1815)  from  Elba 
cannibalism  (kft'nTbnllzm)  (Span  canibal,  referring 
to  the  Canh  Indians]  The  practice  of  eating  the 
flesh  of  one's  own  species  is  generally  condemned 
as  abhorrent,  but  it  has  persisted  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  from  earliest  times  Split  marrow 
bones  of  humans,  found  in  the  caves  of  Sinan- 
thropus,  may  indicate  that  cannibalism  existed 
among  precursors  of  modern  man  Stories  of  an- 
thropophagi, or  "man-eaters,"  are  recorded  by 
ancient  writers  who  viewed  such  peoples  as  human 
monsters  Starvation  is  probably  the  least  com- 
mon motivation  for  the  practice,  although  fron- 
tier history  has  many  tales  and  some  recorded  in- 
stances of  men  driven  by  hunger  to  eat  human 
flesh  Most  widespread  is  ritual  cannibalism, 
wherein  partaking  of  human  flesh  or  of  blood  is 
held  to  be  supernaturally  significant  It  may 
afford  gain  of  power  or  prestige,  provide  a  spirit- 
ual bond  among  those  sharing  the  experience,  or 
simply  be  the  means  of  ingesting  magic  In  Tibet, 
Muronesia,  and  elsewhere,  the  dead  are  honored 
by  eating  pait  of  the  corpse  Cannibalism  mav 
also  serve  merely  to  satisfy  an  acquired  appetite 
Canning,  Charles  John  Canning,  Earl,  1812-62, 
British  statesman,  third  son  of  George  CANNING 
Succeeding  to  the  peerage  conferred  on  his  mother, 
he  took  his  seat  as  VW ount  Canning  in  the  House 
of  Lords  (1SJ7)  and  served  as  Robert  Peel's  under- 
secretary of  state  foi  foreign  affans  (1841-^16)  and 
the  earl  of  Aberdeen's  postmaster  general  (1853) 
Governor  general  of  India  in  the  SKPOY  REBEL- 
LION, he  wab  nicknamed  "Clemency  Canning"  for 
his  efforts  to  rest i  am  retribution  against  the  na- 
tives In  1868  he  became  India's  first  viceroy,  after 
the  power  of  government  was  transferred  from  the 
East  India  Company  to  the  crown,  was  created  earl 
in  1869,  and  retued  in  1862  See  H  8  Cunning- 
ham, Earl  Canning  and  the  Transfer  of  India  (1892) 
Canning,  Elizabeth,  1734-73,  London  servant  girl, 
subject  of  a  famous  mystery  She  disappeared  Jan 
1,  1753,  and  returnee!  home,  cold,  dirt>,  and  half 
starved,  after  28  days  She  said  she  had  been 
seized  and  confined  in  a  garret  A  gypsy  woman 
was  identified  as  one  of  her  captors  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  hang  At  the  second  trial,  Elizabeth  her- 
self was  accused  of  perjury  and  was  banished  to 
America,  but  her  conviction  was  debated  through- 
out England  See  B  R  Wellington,  The  Mystery 
of  Elizabeth  Canning  (1940),  Lillian  de  la  Torre, 
Elizabeth  Is  Missing  (1945). 
Canning,  George,  1770-1827,  English  statesman 
Canning  was  converted  to  Toryism  by  the  French 
Revolution,  became  a  disciple  of  William  Pitt,  and 
was  his  undersecretary  for  foreign  affairs  (1796- 
99).  To  bring  ridicule  upon  English  radicals  and 
liberals  he  managed  the  publication  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  (1797-98)  During  the  war  against  Napo- 
leon I  he  served  as  treasurer  of  the  navy  (1804-6) 
and  was  foreign  minister  (1807-9)  Ho  greatly  in- 
fluenced military  affairs,  planned  the  seizure  of  the 
Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen  (1807),  and  supported 
the  Peninsular  War  He  resigned  (1809)  when  he 
fought  a  duel  with  Robert  Stewart,  Viscount 
CASTLBRKAGH,  because  of  political  disagreement 
and  charges  of  deception  He  undertook  (1814) 
a  special  mission  to  Lisbon,  and  from  1816  to  1820 
He  was  president  of  the  board  of  control  for  India 
A  friend  of  Queen  Caroline,  he  resigned  when  the 
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government  attacked  her  status.   He  was  about  to 
take  up  the  governor  generalship  of  India,  when  he 
was  recalled,  after  Castlereagh's  suicide,  to  take 
over  (1822)  the  foreign  office     Recognizing  Eng- 
land's advantage  in  the  free  trade  of  small  inde- 
pendent states,  Canning  refused  to  cooperate  m 
the  suppression  of  European  revolutions     He  pro- 
tested at  the  decisions  of  the  Congress  of  Verona 
(1822),   opposed   French  intervention   in   Spain, 
foiled  joint  intervention  in  Portugal,  and  by  recog- 
nizing the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
America  made  possible  the  promulgation  of  the 
MONROE   DOCTRINE      Ho   arranged   the   Fronch- 
Russian-Bntish  agreement,  which,  after  his  death, 
resulted  m  Greek  independence     In  domestic  af- 
fairs Canning  favored  Catholic  Emancipation  and 
relaxation  of  trade  restrictions    After  the  death  of 
Lord  Liverpool,   he   was  prime  minister   (April- 
Aug  ,  1827)    See  biographies  by  H  W  V  Temper- 
ley  (1906),  Dorothy  Marshall  (1938),  and  C    A 
Petne  (2d  ed  ,  1946);  JAR    Marriott,  George 
Canning  and  His  Times  (1903) 
Canning,  Stratford    see  STRATFORD  OK  REDCLIFFE, 
STRATFORD  CANNING,  VISCOUNT 
canning    The  process  of  hermetically  sealing  cooked 
food  for  future  use  was  discovered  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  cent    bv  a  Frenchman,  Nicolas 
APPERT    The  process  proved  moderately  success- 
ful and  was  put  into  practice  in  France,  England, 
and  Ireland    A  patent  was  taken  out  in  Now  Eng- 
land c  1815  by  Ezra  Daggett  for  the  canning  of 
oysters,  salmon,  lobsters,  pickles,  jams,  and  sauces 
In  1820  a  Boston  firm  made  pickles,  jellies,  and 
jam  and  canned  some  quinces,  currants,  and  cran- 
berries    About  1847  a  large  quantity  of  tomatoes 
were  put  up  for  the  use  of  students  at  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  Pa     During  the  Civil  War  con- 
siderable amounts  of  canned  meat  and  of  canned 
tomatoes  and  other  vegetables  were  in  use     The 
canning  of  sea  food  at  Eaatport,  Maine,  began  in 
1843     Salmon  was  canned  on  the  Columbia  river 
m   I860  and  in  Alaska  in   1872     Today  a  great 
variety  of  fish  products  are  packed,  Maine,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Washington,  Oregon,  California,  and 
Alaska  lead  in  this  branch  of  the  industry     Highly 
specialized  machinery,  knowledge  of  bactenologj 
and  food  chemistry,  arid  more  efficient  processes 
of  cooking  now  combine  to  make  the  commercial 
c  aiming  of  food  an  important  feature  of  modern 
life    The  range  of  products  preserv  ed  has  increased 
enormously   and   may   be   grouped   as   meat   and 
poultry,  fruits  and  vegetables,  hsh,  ovsters,  clams, 
and  other  shell  fish,  milk,  and  preserves,  jams, 
jellies,   pickles,   and  sauces      To  these  might   be 
added  another  large  class  of  miscellaneous  edibles, 
such    as    steamed    puddings    and    brown    bread, 
cooked  spaghetti,  and  the  like,  the  demand  for 
which  arises  from  the  phenomenal  increase  of  the 
small    apartment   and   of   part-time   housewifery 
The  emphasis  given  to  the  vitamin  and  other  valu- 
able qualities  of  fruit  and  some  vegetable  juices 
has  led  to  extensive  canning  The  general  prim  iples 
of  commercial  and  domestic  canning  are  the  same, 
but  in  the  factory  more  ac  curate  c  ontrol  of  pro- 
cedures is  practiced  and   highly  spec  mlized  ma- 
chinery is  available     Successful  canning  requires 
rapid  handling  of  sound,  c  lean  raw  material  to 
prevent  loss  of  vitamins,  bacterial  spoilage,  and 
enzvme  changes  causing  deterioration  in  the  ap- 
pearance, flavor,  and  texture  of  foods    Some  foods, 
especially  vegetables,    are  blanched    (scalded)    to 
remove  respiratory   gases  from  cell  tissue  and  to 
facilitate  packing     By  the  hot-seal  method  or  by 
mechanical  means  the  an   is  exhausted  from  the 
containers,  which  are  then  sealed  and  processed 
for  the  time  and  at  the  temperature  required  to 
cook  the  food  and  to  attain  commercial  sterility 
(destruction  of  all  microorganisms  except  for  some 
spores)     Glass  containers  were  used  at  first  but 
proved  bulky,  costly,  and  brittle     Peter  Durand, 
an    Englishman,   patented   in    1810   the   first  tin 
canister,  and  in   1825  the  first  American  patent 
was  obtained     Early  canmaking  was  slow  and  ex- 
pensive, sheets  of  tin  were  cut  with  shears,  bent 
around  a  block,  and  the  seams  heavily  soldered 
A  good  tinsmith  made  only  about  60  cans  a  dav 
The  industry  began  to  assume  importance  with 
the  invention  in  1S47  of  the  stamp  can     A  ma- 
chine for  shaping  and  soldering  was  exhibited  in 
1876  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia 
The  open-top  can  of  the  20th  cent  with  a  soldered 
lock  seam  and  double-seamed  ends  permits  easy 
cleaning  and  filling     Body  blanks  are  stamped 
from  tin-plated  steel     Cans  used  for  foods  which 
react  with  metals,  causing  discoloration  (usually 
harmless),   may   be  coated   with  a  lacquer  film 
The  belief  that  food  must  not  be  loft  in  an  opened 
can  is  a  fallacy     Distension  of  the  ends  of  cans 
may  indicate  dangerous  bacterial  food  spoilage  or 
may  result  from  chemical  or  physical  causes  such 
as  improper   filling     See   A  W   Bitting,   Apper- 
tinng;  or,  The  Art  of  Canning  (1937),  E  C   Mav, 
The    Canning    Clan    (1937),    J   G   Baumgartner, 
Canned  Food  (2d  od  ,  1946) 

Canning  Dam,  SW  Western  Australia,  m  the  Can- 
ning river,  8E  of  Perth     It  is  218  ft  high,  with  a 
reservoir  24  mi  in  circumference 
Cannlzzaro,  Stanislao   (stanesla'6  kan-net-tsa'r6), 
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1826-1910,  Italian  chemist  From  1861  he  was 
professor  at  Palermo  and  from  1871  at  Rome,  where 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  senate  and  of  the 
council  of  public  instruction  He  is  known  for  his 
discovery  of  cyanamide,  for  carrying  forward  the 
work  of  Avogadro  in  distinguishing  between  mo- 
lecular and  atomic  weights,  and  for  obtaining  al- 
cohols from  aldehydes,  by  Canmzzaro's  reaction 
Cannock,  urban  district  (1931  pop  34,585,  1947 
estimated  pop  40,260),  Staffordshire,  England, 
NNW  of  Birmingham  It  is  a  mining  town  de- 
pendent upon  the  rich  coal  deposits  of  Cannock 
Chase,  an  infertile  moorland  near  here 

Cannon,  Annie  Jump,  1863-1941,  American  astrono- 
mer, b  Dover.  Del  ,  grad  Welleslev  (B  8  ,  1884 , 
M  A  ,  1907)  In  1897  she  became  an  assistant  in 
the  Harvard  College  Observatory,  where  from  191 1 
to  1938  she  was  astronomer  and  curator  of  astro- 
nomical photographs  In  the  course  of  her  photo- 
graphic work  she  discovered  300  variable  stars,  five 
new  stars,  one  spectroscopic  binary,  and  many  stars 
with  bright  lines  or  variable  spectra  She  made  a 
bibliography  of  variable  stars  whu  h  includes  about 
200,000  references  and  completed  a  catalogue  of 
some  300,000  stellar  spectra,  besides  preparing 
many  papers  on  the  subject 

Cannon,  George  Quayle  1827-1901,  Mormon  a'  ~ 
tie,  b  Liverpool,  England  He  and  his  parent.-* 
were  converted  to  Mormonism  in  1840,  two  years 
later  they  emigrated  to  Nauvoo,  111  ,  and  in  1847  to 
Utah  In  1850  Cannon  founded  a  Mormon  mission 
in  Hawaii  He  became  an  apostle  in  1 859  and  was 
assigned  to  England,  where  for  four  years  he  edited 
the  Millennial  Star  and  supervised  missionary 
work  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Utah  territo- 
rial council  and  as  private  secretary  to  Bngham 
Young,  of  whose  will  he  was  an  exec  utor  In  1867 
he  became  editor  of  the  influential  Diseret  News 
Cannon  was  elected  (1872)  territorial  delegate  from 
Utah  to  Congress,  but  m  1882  he  was  refused  hw 
seat,  under  the  Edmunds  antipolvgamv  law,  latei 
he  suffered  imprisonment  as  a  violator  of  the  law 
from  1880  he  was  first  councilor  in  the  Council  of 
Apostles 

Cannon,  Joseph  Gurney,  1836-1926,  speaker  of  tho 
U  S  House  of  Representatives  (1903-11),  b  Guil- 
ford  co  ,  N  C  Ho  moved  to  Indiana  as  a  boy,  at- 
tended Cincinnati  Liw  School,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Illinois  bar  in  1858  Danville,  111  ,  ultimatelv 
became  his  home  town  Cannon  served  in  Con- 
gress from  1873  to  1923,  except  for  the  voars  1891- 
93  and  1913-15,  when  first  tho  Populists  and  then 
the  Piogressives  turned  him  out  As  speaker  he 
carried  the  traditional  power  of  his  office  to  ap- 
point all  legislative  committees  to  its  ultimate  ar- 
bitrary extremes,  die  tatonally  ruling  the  House  in 
the  interest  of  his  fellow  "Old  Guard"  Republicans 
and  suppressing  muioritv  groups  In  March,  1910, 
insurgent  Republicans,  led  bv  George  W  NORUIS 
and  supported  bv  all  the  Derrioc  rats,  passed  a  ieso- 
lutiori  which,  by  providing  that  the  House  itself 
should  appoint  the  important  Committee  on  Hules 
with  the  speaker  ineligible  for  membership,  broke 
Cannon's  power  Hoc  C  R  Atkinson,  The  Commit- 
tee on  Rides  and  the  Overthrow  of  Speaker  Cannon 
(191D.L  VV  Busbcv,  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  (1927) 

Cannon,  Walter  Bradford,  1871-1945,  Ameiuan 
physician  and  physiologist,  b  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Wis  ,  M  D  Harvard.  1900  He  was  professor  of 
phvsiology  at  Harvard  from  IQOh  to  1942  He 
studied  the  mechanics  of  digestion  (bv  means  of 
X  ravs)  and  tho  relation  of  hormones  to  emotions 
Among  his  works  are  Modily  Change*  in  I'am,  Hun- 
ger, Fear,  and  Rage  (1915,  rev  ed  ,  1929),  Traumatic 
Shock  (1923),  Digestion  and  Health  (1936),  Aido- 
nomic  N  euro-effector  Systems  (with  Arturo  Rosen- 
blueth,  1937),  and  The  Way  of  an  Investigator 
(1945)  His  wife,  Cornelia  James  Cannon,  1876-, 
has  written  novels  and  books  for  boys  and  girls. 

Cannon  Falls,  city  (pop  1,544),  SE  Minn  ,  at  falls 
of  the  Cannon  and  S  of  Hastings  It  is  a  farm  tiado 
center 

Cano,  Alonso  (il6u'so  ka'no),  1601  67,  Spanish 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architec  t  He  served  as  court 
painter  and  architect  to  Philip  IV  and  as  canon  and 
chief  architect  of  tho  cathedral  at  Granada,  the 
facade  of  which  was  his  architectural  masterpiece 
For  his  monumental  altarpieces  ho  executed  the 
carvings  and  sculptures  as  well  as  the  paintings 
His  best  paintings  arc  in  tho  cathedral  at  Granada, 
the  Pi  ado,  and  tho  Louvre  Christ  Blt»8ing  the 
Children  is  in  tho  Metropolitan  Museum  Cano's 
sculptures  are  both  vigorous  in  treatment  and  deli- 
cate, among  them  are  various  statuettes  aud  busts 
in  Granada  m  the  cathedral 

Cano,  Juan  Sebastian  del  (hwiln'  savastyan'  del), 
d  1526,  Spanish  navigator,  the  first  to  circum- 
nav  igate  the  globe  Under  Magellan  ho  commanded 
the  Conception  and  after  Magellan's  death  in  the 
Philippines  took  command  of  the  expedition,  From 
the  Philippines  to  the  Moluc  ca  islands,  Cano  sailed 
new  waters,  arriving  in  Spain  with  the  Victoria 
and  18  men  Sept  6,  1522  He  set  out  on  a  second 
voyage  to  the  Molucc  as  by  Magellan's  route  in 
1525,  but  died  while  crossing  the  Pacific 

canoe  (kunoo')  The  canoe  is  the  craft  of  most 
primitive  peoples  using  waterways  and  vanes  in 
material  according  to  locality  and  in  design  accord- 
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ing  to  the  use  which  is  to  be  made  of  it  In  North 
America,  where  the  natives  were  without  horses 
and  where  the  interlocking  river  systems  were  un- 
usually favorable,  the  canoe  in  its  various  types 
was  highly  developed  Where  large  logs  were  avail- 
able, it  took  the  form  of  the  hollowed-out  log  or 
dugout  This  type  was  used  especially  on  the  N 
Pacific  coast,  where  immense  trees  grew  at  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  where  an  intricate  archipelago  invited 
navigation  in  ocean  waters,  and  where  the  tribes 
came  to  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  sea  life  for 
their  food  supplj  A  semiseafaruig  culture  devel- 
oped here,  and  the  great  ( anoes  of  the  Haida  and 
Tlingit  tribes,  with  high,  decorated  prows,  capable 
of  carrving  30  to  50  Indians,  began  to  resemble  in 
appearance  the  boats  of  the  viking  culture  On  the 
northern  fnngp  of  the  American  forest  where 
stnallet  tree  trunks  were  found  and  where  the  rapid 
ri\ers  and  mativ  portages  favored  a  lighter  craft, 
the  h<uk  canoe  dominated,  reac  hing  its  highest  de- 
velopment in  the  bin  h-bark  e  anoe  Indians  living 
outside  the  birch  belt  used  inferior  kinds  of  bark 
Seams  and  holes  were  gummed  with  melted  rosin 
White  cedar  was  most  satisfactory  for  the  frame, 
and  cedar  also  often  provided  tho  sowing  fibers  At 
portages  such  light  canoes  could  be  lifted  on  one's 
shoulders  and  easily  trantsported  A  third  type  of 
canoe  IH  that  made  from  skme,  found  where  trees 
are  lacking  The  bullltoat  of  the  Plains  Indian, 
little  more  than  a  round  tub,  made  of  buffalo  hides 
stretched  ovet  a  circular  frame,  was  its  crudest 
form  A  mui  h  hnei  form  is  the  kay  ak  of  the  Ls- 
kimo,  made  of  sealskin  stretched  ovei  a  frame  con- 
structed of  driftwood  or  whalebone  It  is  compaia- 
tivolv  small  and  light  and  is  completely  covered 
over  except  for  tho  "well"  or  manhole  in  which  the 
single  paddler  sits  He  wears  a  waterproof  skin 
shirt  which  fits  down  over  the  manhole  and  makes 
the  boat  waterproof  even  if  turned  over  In  these 
l)oats  the  Eskimo  make  journeys  of  hundreds  of 
miles  in  the  o<  ean  Dugouts  are  still  muc  h  used  on 
the  Amazon  and  were  used  on  other  rivers  of  South 
Amenc  a  b\  Indians  m  earlier  days  Other  tvpes  of 
canoefe  were  also  used  in  South  America  In  the 
South  Seas  c  anoes  weie  developed  for  use  on  long 
vov  ages  from  island  to  island  across  the  open  sea 
Some  of  these  large  c  anoes  were  verv  beautiful 
The  carvings  on  Maori  war  canoes  were  particu- 
lailv  noteworthy  In  the  South  Seas  also  ingenious 
outriggers  were  developed  to  give  stabilization  to 
the  canoe  The  natives  of  Africa  also  used  canoes 
for  tourneys  far  out  from  shoie  and  developed  elab- 
orate foims  The  canoe  has  continued  in  use  in 
backlnnds  until  the  present  day.  although  now  its 
usefulness  in  remote  lands  has  l>een  somewhat 
impaired  h\  the  airplane  Tho  French  in  North 
America  were  peculiarly  fortunate  not  only  in  ar- 
ming where  the  St  Lawrence  river  opened  a  wide 
waterway  into  the  continent  but  also  in  finding 
there  Indians  who  knew  the  use  of  the  birch-bark 
canoe  It  w-is  the  canoe  that  c  lined  such  men  as 
Marquette  and  Alexander  Mackenzie  and  David 
Thompson  on  their  tourneys,  and  it  was  the  canoe 
that  <  arned  fui  traders  out  with  their  goods  for  the 
Indians  and  back  with  furs,  thus  it  played  an  im- 
portant pirt  in  eaily  history  With  thickening  of 
settlement,  canoeing  became  less  of  a  means  of 
travel  and  more  of  a  sport  in  the  letter-settled  re- 
gions The  bport  was  extremely  popular  in  the  late 
19th  and  earh  20th  cent  ,  and  many  canoeing  clubs 
wore  founded  The  popularity  waned  somewhat 
later,  but  wherever  possible  today  summer  camps 
lay  emphasis  on  e  anoomg  A  sort  of  c  ombmation 
of  snort  and  nee  essity  is  the  use  of  canoes  by  guides 
in  the  north  woods  for  taking  sportsmen  to  hunt 
and  fivh  Vacation  trips  in  c  unoes  are  especially 
popular  in  N  Maine,  the  Adirondack  region,  N 
Wisconsin,  and  N  Minnesota,  but  in  any  town  on  a 
favoiable  rner  there  are  likely  to  bo  enthusiastic 
canoeists  The  double-blndod  paddle-  -used  among 
North  American  natives  onlv  by  tho  Eskimo—has 
come  into  u«e  and  shows  certain  advantages  on 
wide  bodies  of  vv  iter  affee  ted  by  wind  and  tide 
The  substitution  of  canvas  for  birch  bark  in  mak- 
ing c  anoes  is  e  icdited  to  tho  Oldtown  or  Penobscot 
Indians  in  Maine,  and  the  t\  pe  is  sometimes  c  ailed 
the  Oldtow  n  c  unoe  All-w  ood  c  anoes  made  of  bass- 
wood  or  cedar,  \en  popular  in  Canada,  are  some- 
times tailed  Peterborough  canoes  aftei  a  canoe- 
making  center 

canon  (ka'nun),  in  Christendom,  term  of  several 
meanings  Decrees  of  church  councils  are  usually 
called  canons,  since  the  Council  of  Trent  the  ex- 
pression is  especially  reserved  to  dogmatic  pro- 
nouncements of  ecumenical  councils  The  body  of 
ratified  concihar  canons  are  a  large  part  of  the  legis- 
lation of  CANON  LAW  A  canon  is  also  an  offic  lal  list, 
as  in  canonization,  i  e  ,  enrollment  among  the 
saints,  and  in  the  names  of  books  of  the  Bible 
accepted  bv  tho  Church  (see  OLD  TESTAMENT, 
NEW  TESTAMENT,  APOCRYPHA,  PBEUDEPIGKAPHA) 
The  cential  mainly  invariable  part  of  the  MASS  is 
the  canon  The  term  is  also  applied  in  the  Western 
Chun  h  to  c  ertam  persons  There  are  canons  regu- 
lai,  priests  living  m  community  under  a  rule  but 
not  c  loistered  like  monks,  the  Austin,  or  Auguatm- 
lan,  canons  and  the  Premonstratensiana  are  tho 
beat  known  of  these  The  priests  attached  to  a 
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cathedral  or  large  church  are  sometimes  organized 
into  a  group,  or  college,  and  called  canons  secular, 
a  chure-h  having  such  a  group  is  a  collegiate  church 
Cathedral  canons  often  have  diocesan  charges  or 
pastoral  duties  apart  from  the  cathedral  Canons 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  mostly  cathedral 
canons 

canon,  in  music,  a  type  of  counterpoint  employing 
the  strictest  form  of  imitation  All  the  voices  of  a 
canon  have  the  same  melody,  beginning  at  different 
times  Sue  <  essive  entrances  may  be  all  at  the  same 

Eite  h  or  at  different  pitc  hen  One  of  tho  earliest 
nowii  canons  is  SUMKH  Is  IC-UMEN  IN  In  the  14th 
and  15th  cent ,  retrograde  motion  was  employed  to 
make  what  is  known  as  crab  canon,  or  canon  can- 
crizans,  wherein  the  original  melody  is  turned  back- 
ward to  become  the  second  voice  Mensuration 
canons  weie  froeiuently  written  in  the  15th  and 
16th  cent  The  voices  begin  at  tonic  and  dominant 
intervals,  usually  as  in  a  fugue  Eae  h  voice  has  the 
same  melodic  pattern  written  in  different  note  val- 
ues Canons  of  the  17th  cent ,  especially  those  of 
the  Elizabethan  composers,  often  had  several  pos- 
sible solutions  Bach  made  noteworthy  use  of 
canon,  particularly  in  The  Art  of  the  Fugue  Bee- 
thoven, Mozart,  Havdn,  Schumann,  and  Brahms 
wrote  canons,  and  Franck  used  the  elovice  in  the 
last  movement  of  his  violin  sonata.  A  simple, 
popular  type  of  <  anon  is  the  ROUND 
Canonchet  see  PHIUP  (King  Philip) 
Canon  City  (kan'yun),  city  (pop  6,690,  alt  c  5,300 
ft ) ,  co  seat  of  Fremont  ( o  ,  S  central  Colo  ,  on  tho 
Arkansas  river  above  Pueblo,  in  a  fruitgrowing 
aioa,  laid  out  1859  at  the  site  of  a  blockhouse  built 
(1807)  by  Zebulon  M  PIKE,  me  1872  Coal  and 
gold  mines  aro  near  by  The  city  has  a  museum  of 
archaeology  and  natural  history  and  is  the  seat  of 
the  state  penitentiary  (/anon  City  is  at  tho  en- 
trance to  the  RCMAI  GOROK 

Canonge,  Louis  Placide  (Iwc'  plnscd'  kun5zh'), 
1822  93,  Creole  jouumlist  and  playwright,  b  New 
Orleans,  educated  in  Paris  Ho  wroto  essays  and 
criticibtn  for  French  papers  in  Paris  and  New  Or- 
leans and  had  several  of  his  romantic  plays  pro- 
duced He  was  a  lawyer,  a  state  official,  and  a 
professor  of  Fronc  h  at  the  Umv  of  Louisiana 
Canomcus  (kuneVnTkus),  c  1565-1647,  American  In- 
dian chief,  who  ruled  the  Nanagansett  tribe  when 
the  Pilgrims  landed  in  New  England  He  later 
granted  Rhode  Island  to  Roger  Wn  UAMH  and  bo- 
cause  of  Wilhams's  influence  remained  friendly  to 
the  whites,  despite  their  aggi essive  ways  Soo 
II  M  Chapin,  Sachems  of  the  Narragansttts  (1931) 
canonization  (ka"nunfza'shun),  in  tho  Roman  Cath- 
olic Chure  h,  proc  ess  by  which  the  name  of  a  person 
is  enrolled  among  the  saints  It  is  now  performed 
at  Rome  alone,  although  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
eaiher  bishops  eveiy  where  used  to  e  anonize  Can- 
onization is  not  nee  essarv  for  marty  rs,  who  are  con- 
sidered to  be  enrolled  among  the  saints  on  their 
death,  but  in  recent  years  the  Chure  h  lias  approved 
tho  e  ult  of  canonizeel  persons  only  The  process  of 
e  anomzation  is  a  trial  (01  cause),  at  which  the  saint 
js  said  to  be  defended  bv  the  Church,  a  prosee  utor 
is  appointed  to  attac k  all  evidence  alleged  in  favor 
of  canonization  The  prosecutor  is  popularly  called 
adeocatus  diaboli  [devil's  advocate],  his  opponent 
the  advoiatus  Dei  [God's  advoc  ate]  This  evidence 
consists  primarily  of  the  proof  of  four  miracles  at- 
ti  ibutable  to  the  saint  and  proof  that  the  saint's  life 
was  exemplai  v  Beatific  ation,  by  whit  h  a  person  is 
railed  blessed  and  his  cult  is  approved  for  loc  alities 
and  orders,  requnes  two  miracles  Miracles  attrib- 
uted to  saints  are  considereel  probable  or  pious  opin- 
ions, and  Catholics  are  not  required  to  believe  in 
them  Beatification  is  generally  a  step  to  canoniza- 
tion, but  canonization  by  no  means  nee  essarily  fol- 
lows The  fac  t  that  a  person  has  not  been  formally 
canonued  is  no  argument  he  was  not  a  saint,  some 
of  the  gieatest  of  tho  saints  have  never  received 
formal  canonization  A  groat  deal  of  time  does  not 
need  to  elapse  between  tho  death  of  a  saint  and 
canonization,  e  g ,  St  Theresa  of  Li&ieux,  St 
Bernadette,  and  St  Franc  es  Xavier  Cabrim  The 
first  solemn  canonization  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  St  Ulrich  late  in  the  10th  cent  Tho  method  of 
formal  canonization  was  set  by  the  enactments  of 
Urban  VIII  that  came  into  force  in  1634 
canon  law  (ka'nun).  m  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  Ixjdy  of  law  based  on  the  legislation  of  the  coun- 
cils (both  ecumenical  and  local)  and  the  popes,  as 
well  as  the  bishops  (for  dioe  esan  matters)  It  is  the 
law  of  the  church  courts  and  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  other  parts  of  ecclesiastic  al  law,  sue  h  as  litur- 
gical Jaw  However,  when  liturgical  law  overlaps 
with  e  anon  law,  the  great  body  of  canon  law,  pro- 
mulgated in  the  Codex  j-urw  canonici  [e  odo  of  canon 
law]  in  1917  (and  effective  since  1918),  pre- 
vails, though  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  noted  in 
the  code  The  e  ode  itself,  the  culmination  of  cen- 
turies of  legal  growth,  consists  of  2,414  canons, 
with  an  analytical  index  (at  the  beginning)  and 
nine  appended  documents,  it  superseded  all  pre- 
vious compilations  It  does  not  contain  all  of  canon 
law,  which  is  a  living  organism,  but  it  is  the  base  of 
the  present-day  law,  and  the  study  of  canon  law 
consists  mainly  in  mastering  the  code  and  its  ap- 
plication It  lays  down  rules  for  the  governance 


and  regulation  of  the  clergy  and  the  Church,  in- 
cluding such  matters  as  the  qualifications,  duties, 
and  discipline  of  the  clergy  and  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments  (more  particularly  the  laws  re- 
garding holy  orders  and  the  sacrament  of  mar- 
riage) Canon  law  embraces  both  general  laws  ap- 
plicable in  the  church  universal,  such  as  those  on 
requirements  for  the  priesthood  and  those  on  mar- 
riage, and  local  laws  applicable  only  in  certain  dio- 
ceses The  early  law  grew  particularly  from  tho 
letters  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  that  settled  matters 
of  ecclesiastical  government  and  discipline  from 
the  end  of  the  1st  cent.  A  D  Such  papal  letters  and 
pronouncements  are  the  decretals  Joined  to  them 
are  the  canons  of  the  councils  of  the  Church  re- 
garding church  discipline  and  governance  From 
tho  4th  cent  this  legislation  grew  profuse,  and  at- 
tempts to  collect  and  correlate  the  laws  began 
early  These  collections  wore  not  authorized  and 
were  sometimes  not  genuine,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
FALSE  DKORKTAI.S  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
the  12th  cent  that  the  great  genius  of  the  common 
law,  GRATIAN,  following  after  Ivo  of  Chartres,  ap- 
plied the  methods  of  Roman  law  in  bringing  order 
out  of  the  chaos  of  conflicting  and  uncoordinated 
legislation  His  Concordantia  discordantanium  ca- 
nonum  (c  1140)  01  Decretum  Oratiani,  called  in 
English  Gratian'a  Decree,  became  the  basis  for 
future  compilations  of  the  law  Important  among 
tho  later  additional  works  wete  the  collections  of 
decretals  under  Gregoiv  IX,  called  the  Exttava- 
gantes  or  Ext) a  because  they  weie  outside  (tiatian'a 
Decree,  the  collection  issued  (1298)  by  Boniface 
VIII  and  called  Liber  sextns  [tho  sixth  book]  be- 
cause it  added  to  tho  five  books  of  decretals  pro- 
mulgated by  Gregory,  tho  collection  promulgated 
(1317)  by  John  XXII,  drawn  mostly  from  the  con- 
stitutions of  Clement  V  at  the  Counc  d  of  Vienne 
and  called  the  CltmerUinae ,  the  work  commonly 
culled  Corpus  juris  canonici,  which  in  1500  com- 
bined all  the  piecedmg  with  the  Extravagant^  of 
John  XXII  and  the  Extravagant™  lommunev  (de- 
cietals  fiom  Boniface  VIII  through  Sixtus  IV)  and 
was  to  l)e  tho  fundamental  work  in  c  anon  law  for 
centuries  Tho  Council  of  Trent  (154f>-<>3,  with 
mteriuptions)  by  its  dee-roes  concerning  the  Chun  h 
and  chure  h  disc  iphne  was  a  landmai  k  in  canon  law 
Legislation  in  the  Chure  h  went  on  later  and  ar- 
rived  again  at  considerable  confusion,  which  was 
lesolved  in  1904  when  Pius  X  announced  the  un- 
dei taking  of  the  Codex  juns  canonm  This  was 
dtuftud  bv  a  commission  of  cardinals  headed  by 
Cardinal  Gasparri,  all  the  resources  of  the  Church 
were  used  to  ptoduce  the  Codtx  juris  canoniti  In 
1917,  when  tho  code  was  finished,  a  peimanent 
commission  of  e-ardmals  was  set  up  to  mteipret  it 
Study  of  canon  law  is  based  on  the  code  and  tho 
interpretations  issued  by  the  commission,  tho 
Canon  Law  Digest  brings  decisions  up  to  clato 
Canon  law  has  had  profound  influence  not  onlv 
among  the  faithful  but  also  in  tho  law  of  c  ountnos 
where  the  Roman  Catholic-  Church  has  boon  the 
state  church  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  church 
courts  had  verv  widejurisdu  tion— e  g  ,  in  Kngland, 
control  of  the  law  of  personal  property — and  lx>- 
causo  they  were  well  regulated,  they  tended  to  at- 
tract many  boielerlme  cases  that  might  have  been 
the  business  of  developing  royal  courts  (see  HtNL- 
FIT  OF  CLERcn)  This  conflic  t  of  couits  was  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  dispute  between  HLNIO  II  of 
England  and  Thomas  i\  Bee  kot  The  teim  "e  anon 
law"  is  also  used  for  ecclesiastical  law  in  the  Angli- 
can and  Protestant  Kpisr  opal  c  him  hes  The 
Anglican  Constitution*  and  Canon*  Eciltsmstual 
(1603)  was  a  collec  tion  of  oe  c  lesiastie  al  rulings,  not 
based  on  the  old  canon  law,  but  givon  equal  foice 
with  the  c  anon  law  See  T  Lincoln  Bouse ai  on  and 
Adam  C  Ellis,  Canon  Law  (1946),  A  G  Cieogna- 
m,  Canon  Law  (rev  ed  ,  1949) 

Canonsburg,  borough  (pop  12,599),  SW  Pa  ,  SW  of 
Pittsburgh,  settled  1773,  laid  out  1787,  me  1802 
It  is  a  coal-mining  center  with  metal  plants  and 
potteries  A  gram  of  radium  pioduceel  here  was 
presented  to  Mine  Curie  in  1921,  and  the  town  was 
visited  by  her  Log  Academy  (1780),  oldest  school 
building  W  of  tho  Alleghemes,  is  horo  Black  Horse 
Tavern  (1794)  was  the  bite  of  the  precipitation  of 
the  Whisky  Rebellion  Roberts  House  ( 1804)  is  an 
example  of  tho  W  Pennsylvania  manor  type 

Canopus  (kunQ'pus),  ancient  city,  N  Egypt,  of 
which  theie  are  rums  neai  the  modern  ABOUKIR 
The  Canopic  (westernmost)  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
named  for  the  e  ity,  has  long  been  silted  up  Cano- 
pus, the  pilot  of  Menelaus,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  buried  here  Vases  capped  with  tho  figure  of  a 
human  head,  called  Canopic  vases,  were  used  to 
hold  the  viscera  of  embalmed  bodies  The  Doe  roe 
of  Canopus,  issued  here  and  found  at  Tarns,  was  of 
value  in  promoting  modern  study  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  language 

Canopus,  second  brightest  star  in  the  heavens  It  is 
tho  brightest  stai  in  Carina,  a  part  of  a  Southern 
Hemisphere  constellation  called  Argo  Navis,  and  is 
known  as  Alpha  Cannae  or  Alpha  Argus  The  star 
is  not  visible  north  of  lat  37°  N  Only  Sinus  is 
brighter  than  Canopus,  but  since  Canopus  is  many 
times  more  distant  it  is  probably  thousands  of 

times  greater  in  mass. 


Cross  reference  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronuacUtion  faces  p*g«  1 


Ctnora,  town  (pop  1,205),  E  Sask  ,  E8E  of  Saska- 
toon and  near  the  Whitesand  river 
Canota  41  Puglia  (kano'Ba  de?  pCo'lyit),  Latin  Cann- 
num,  rural  city  (pop  28,163),  Apulia,  8  Italy  It 
flourished  under  the  Romans  ana  was  noted  for  its 
wool  and  its  fine  vases,  many  of  which  were  found 
in  tombs  near  by  The  Roman  army  fled  to  Canu- 
sium  after  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Cannae  (216 
B  C  )  There  are  remains  of  Roman  walls,  of  an 
amphitheater,  and  of  a  gate  The  11th-century 
cathedral  has  fine  sculptured  bronze  doors  and  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  Bohemond 

CanoiM  (kun&'su,  Ital  kan6s'sa),  hamlet,  N  cen- 
tral Italy,  near  Reggto  nelF  Emilia,  in  the  Apen- 
nines There  are  ruins  of  the  castle  of  the  powerful 
feudal  family  which  took  its  name  from  the  place 
In  the  10th  and  1 1th  cent  they  ruled  over  much  of 
Tuscany  and  Emilia  MATILDA.,  countess  of  Tus- 
cany, was  the  last  of  the  family  In  Jan  1077,  the 
castle  was  the  scene  of  penance  done  by  Emperor 
HENRY  IV  to  obtain  from  Pope  Oiegory  VII  the 
withdrawal  of  the  excommunication  against  him 
Tim  pope  was  Matilda's  guest  at  the  castle,  and 
Henrv  is  said  to  have  stood  three  days  barefoot  in 
tho  snow  before  being  admitted  to  the  pope's 
presence  Henry  was  absolved,  but  pea<  e  between 
him  and  the  pope  was  short-lived  This  episode 
had  wide  political  implications  Bismarck  coined 
the  phrase  "to  go  to  Canossa"  (i  o  ,  to  submit  to 
the  demands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church)  in  the 
Kulturkampf 

Canova,  Antonio  (antO'nyG  kan&'v.i).  1757-1822, 
Italian  sculptor  He  is  regarded  as  the  leader  of 
the  classical  revival  in  Italy  His  influence  upon 
the  art  of  his  time  was  extensive,  and  his  numerous 
works  are  grac  eful  and  polished  He  ret  pived  e  om- 
missions  from  other  European  countries  and  from 
the  United  States  In  Prance  he  made  statues  of 
Napoleon  and  his  family  His  statue  of  George 
Washington  for  the  statehouse  at  Raleigh,  N  C 
(destroyed  bv  fire  in  18  Jl),  was  dressed  in  Roman 
armor  and  had  an  Italian  inscription  Among  his 
best-known  works  are  two  groups  of  Cnptd  and 
Peychi  (Louvre) ,  a  statue  of  Pauline  Borghese 
(Borghese  Villa,  Rome),  Perstus  with  ttu  Head  of 
Medusa  ( Vatic  an) ,  Thret  Graces  (Hermitage,  Lenin- 
grad) ,  and  monuments  to  Clement  XIII  and  Clem- 
ent XIV  in  Rome 

Canovas  del  Castillo,  Antonio  (jinto'nyo  ka'novas 
dM  kustc'Ko),  1828-07,  Spanish  conservative 
statesman,  historian,  and  man  of  letters  \fter  the 
restoration  of  \lfonso  XII,  whi<  h  he  had  stronglj 
aehoeated,  he  was  repeatedly  piemier  and  intro- 
duced, with  the  liberal  loadei  Sagasta,  the  s\  stem 
of  '  turns"  of  the  conservative  and  liberal  parties 
in  the  government  He  was  assassinated  In  an 
amirc  hist  The  editor  of  Historw  general  de  EsfXiha 
(18  vols  ,  1891-99),  he  also  wrote  several  historical 
and  <  i  it i<  al  works 

Canrobert,  Francois  Certain  (fraswa'  serteV  ka>6- 
heV).  1809-95,  marshal  of  Frame  After  service  m 
Afnc  a,  he  retuined  (1850)  to  Pans  and  aided  in  the 
coup  d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon  (1851)  He  served 
in  the  Crimean  War,  for  a  tune  in  command,  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Magenta  in  the  Italian  War 
of  1859,  and  participated  with  honor  in  the  battle 
of  (Iiavolotte  in  the  franco- Pi ussian  War  He 
also  held  political  and  diplomatic,  posts,  becoming 
a  senator  of  the  republic 

Canso,  fibbing  town  (pop  1,418),  ENS,  near  the 
put  i  am  e  to  Chedabucto  Bay  and  near  Cape  Canso, 
the  easternmost  point  of  Noya  Scotia  peninsula 
proper  Canso  is  the  western  terminus  of  a  number 
of  ocean  cables  The  harbor  was  much  used  by 
fishing  fleets  in  colonial  times  and  was  fortified  by 
the  British  in  1720  The  Gut,  or  Strait,  of  Canso, 
w  arc  elv  a  mile  wide  in  plac  es,  separates  Nova 
Scotia  peninsula  proper  from  the  large  island  of 
Cape  Breton  The  strait  is  much  used  bv  nailing 
vessels  and  coast  steamers  There  are  fishing 
villages  along  its  hill\  ,  wooded  shores 

Cantabnan  Mountains  (kanta'hrcMin),  N  Spam,  ex- 
tending c  300  mi  along  the  Baj  of  Bisc  av  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  Cape  Pinistene  The  highest  peaks 
are  the  Pefia  de  Cerredo  (8,t>87  ft  )  and  the  Pefia 
Vieja  (8,573  ft )  m  the  Europa  group  in  tho  cen- 
tral section  The  mountains  are  rich  in  minerals, 
especially  coal  and  iron 

Cantabrigia.  see  CAMBRIDGE,  England 

Cantacuzene  (kftn'tukuzen')  or  Cantacuzino  (kan*- 
tak6oz6'n6),  noble  Rumanian  family  of  Greek  ori- 
gin, trac  ing  its  descent  from  the  Byzantine  emperor 
JOHN  VI  (John  Cantaeueene)  Under  Ottoman 
rule  members  of  the  family  were  among  the  PHA- 
NAHIOTS  who  governed  Walachia  and  Moldavia, 
late  in  the  16th  cent  one  branch  settled  in  Wala- 
chia A  Russian  branch  of  the  family  held  high 
positions  in  the  army  and  as  governors  of  Bessa- 
rabia Serban  Cantacuzene,  1640-88,  hospodar  of 
Walachia  (1679-88),  took  part  m  the  Turkish  siege 
of  Vienna  (1683),  he  probably  was  poisoned  be- 
cause of  his  open  pro-Austrian  feelings  During  his 
rule  Rumanian  was  substituted  for  Slavonic  as  the 
liturgical  language,  and  the  first  Rumanian  Bible 
was  printed  (1688)  under  his  auspices  George 
Cantacuzene,  1837-1913,  was  head  of  the  Ru- 
manian conservatives  and  was  (1905-7)  premier. 

Cantacuzene,  John-  see  JOHN  VI,  emperor. 
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Cantal  (kfital'),  department  (2,231  sq  mi ,  pop 
186,  843),  SE  central  France,  m  AUVERQNE  Aunl- 
lac  is  the  capital  The  Plomb  du  Cantal  (pl5*  dli 
kfital'),  an  extinct  volcano,  is  the  highest  peak 
(6,096  ft )  of  the  Cantal  mountain  group 
cantaloupe  •  see  MELON. 

Cantannl,  Simone  (sSmo'na  kdntareVnP),  1612-48, 
Italian  painter  and  etcher,  called  II  Pesarese  and 
Simone  da  Pesaro  His  principal  paintings  include 
Trantfiguratton  (Brera,  Milan) ,  As»umptton  and  a 
portrait  of  Guido  Rent  (Bologna),  and  Magdalene 
(Pesaro) 

cantata  (kunta'tu)  [Ital  ,-sung],  composite  musical 
form  which  grew  up  in  Italy  in  the  baroque  period 
alongside  the  opera  and,  somewhat  later,  tho  ora- 
torio It  was  a  short  dramatic  composition  m 
monodic  style,  originally  consisting  of  strophic 
variations  on  a  recurrent  bass  Bv  the  middle  of 
the  1 7th  cent  it  was  beginning  to  take  the  form  of 
recitative  and  ana  The  secular  or  chamber  can- 
tata was  the  earlier  form  and  was  more  prevalent 
in  Italy  and  France  In  German>  the  chure  h  can- 
tata prevailed,  and  the  form  became  more  elaborate 
with  the  addition  of  choral  and  instrumental  sec- 
tions Buxtehude  wrote  a  great  many  cantatas  for 
all  the  seasons  of  tho  church  year,  as  end  J  S  Bach, 
who  also  adopted  the  practice  of  employing  chorale 
melodies  and  texts  in  his  sacred  cantatas  After 
Bach  the  cantata  became,  in  general,  a  diminutive 
form  of  the  oratorio 

Canterbury,  county  borough  (1931  pop  24,446, 1947 
estimated  pop  24,850),  Kent,  England,  on  the 
Stour  river  at  the  foot  of  the  North  Downs  It  was 
the  Duroyernum  of  the  Romans  and  the  Cantwara- 
burh  (O  E  ,-fort  of  the  Kentish  militia]  of  the 
Saxons  It  has  long  been  the  spiritual  center  of 
England  In  597  St  Augustine  armed  from  Rome 
to  convert  the  island  peoples  to  Christianity  He 
was  conset  rated  at  Aries  as  "bishop  of  tho  English," 
founded  an  abbey  at  Canterbury,  and  became  the 
first  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  primate  of  all 
England  The  early  cathedral  was  seyeral  tunes 
burned  and  rebuilt  (1011,  1067,  1174)  Aftor  tho 
murder  of  THOM\A  A  BKCKI-T  (1170)  and  tho  pen- 
ance of  Henry  II,  Canterbury  became  famous 
throughout  Europe  as  the  object  of  great  pilgrim- 
age, and  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  CHAUCER  are 
based  upon  the  stories  of  these  traveleis  The  pres- 
ent cathedral  is  a  magnificent  structure,  its  archi- 
tecture embodying  the  work  of  several  periods  and 
yarious  men  (notably  Lanfranc  and  Anselm) 
Notable  are  the  great  15th-century  tower  (235  ft 
high) ,  tho  long  transepts,  the  se  roen  separating  tho 
raised  choir  from  the  Perpendicular  naye,  the 
east  c  hapol  (called  the  Corona  or  Bee  ket's  Crown), 
which  c  ontains  the  marble  chair  in  which  the  are  h- 
bishops  are  enthroned,  Trinity  Chapel,  where  the 
shrine  of  St  Thomas  was  until  1538,  when  Henry 
VIII  ordered  it  destroyed  and  the  accumulated 
wealth  confiscated,  the  chapel  in  which  French 
Protestants  worshiped  in  the  16th  cent  and  where 
services  are  still  held  in  the  French  tongue,  tho 
northwestern  transept  (yvhere  a  plaque  commemo- 
rates the  exact  site  of  Thomas  a  Becket's  murder) , 
and  tho  tombs  of  Henry  IV  and  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  In  tho  Second  World  War  the  cathedral 
was  the  object  of  seyoro  German  reprisal  raids 
(June,  1942),  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
the  comparatively  new  library  and  many  other  sur- 
rounding buildings,  but  the  cathedral  itself  re- 
ceived no  dim  t  hits  The  e  ity  of  Canterbury  is  also 
of  great  historical  interest,  having  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  walls  and  gate,  St  Mai  tin's  Church 
(established  before  St  Augustine's  armal  and 
known  as  the  Mother  Church  of  England),  St 
Augustine's  Abbey  (on  the  site  of  the  original 
monastery),  and  the  old  pilgrims'  hostel  called  the 
Hospital  of  St  Thomas,  as  well  as  several  fine  old 
inns  Christopher  Marlowo  was  horn  at  Canter- 
bury and  was  educated  at  King's  School  hore  (of 
verv  ancient  origin)  before  going  to  Cambridge 
Canterbury,  fanning  town  (pop  992),  E  Conn  ,  on 
the  Quinebaug,  settled  c  1690.  me  1703  The  site  of 
Moses  Cleaveland's  hu  thplace  is  mai  ked  Prudence 
CRANDALL  had  a  «chool  foi  Negro  girls  hero 
Canterbury  bells  see  BKLLFLOWER 
canthandes  (kftntha'rudez)  or  Spanish  fly,  bught 
green  or  bluish  beetle,  Lytta  (formerly  Canthans) 
vestcatorta,  found  c  hicfly  in  S  Europe  and  sometimes 
in  England  This  insect  and  others  of  tho  same 
family  are  often  called  blister  beetles  because  of  the 
in  itatine  effect  they  have  on  the  skin  By  crushing 
the  dried  bodies  of  the  beetles  the  dtug  canthandin 
is  obtained  It  is  sometimes  used  in  plasteis  as  an 
external  it  ritant  Taken  internally,  canthandin  may 
cause  fatal  poisoning,  in  even  minute  quantities  it 
causes  severe  inflammation  and  gieat  distress 
Canticles,  anothei  name  of  the  SONG  OF  SOLOMON 
Cantigny  (kfttSnyP'),  village  (pop  102),  Somme 
dept  ,  N  France,  W  of  Noyon  Captured  by  tho 
1st  Division  of  the  U  S  army  in  May,  1918,  Can- 
tigny is  the  site  of  a  monument  commemoi  atmg  the 
first  offensive  operation  by  American  fore  es  in  the 
First  World  War  See  J  C  Wise,  The  Turn  of  the 
Tide  (1920). 

cantilever  (kan'tule'vur),  a  beam  supported  rigidly 
at  one  end  to  carry  a  load  along  the  free  arm  or  at 
the  free  end.  A  slanting  beam  fixed  at  the  base  is 
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often  used  to  support  the  free  end,  as  in  a  common 
bracket  The  diving  board  is  a  simple  cantilever 
beam  and  the  cantilever  design  is  often  used  for 
canopies,  for  balconies,  for  the  sidewalks  outside 
the  trusses  of  bridges,  and  for  large  cranes  such  as 
those  used  in  shipyards  By  the  use  of  cantilever 
trusses,  obstructing  columns  are  eliminated  in  the- 
aters Sometimes  the  great  steel  BRIDOE  of  modern 
times  is  constructed  on  the  cantilever  principle 
Cantinflas  (kan'tfnflas"),  1911-,  Mexican  moymg- 
picture  actor,  whose  real  name  is  Mario  Moreno 
Called  Mexico's  Charlie  Chaplin,  he  has  appeared 
in  such  comedies  aa  Art  sangre  m  arena,  Agentr 
dcsconocido,  Los  tret  tnontineteros,  and  Romeo  y 
Julicta 

Cantire,  \rgyllshire,  Scotland  seoKiNTiRE 
Canton,  John,  1718-72,  English  phywcist  He  is 
known  for  his  experiments  in  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity (verifying  Franklin's  results)  and  for  pro- 
ducing Canton's  phosphorus  (phosphorescent  cal- 
cium sulphide),  obtained  by  calcining  ojstcr  shells 
with  sulphur 

Canton  (kan"ton',  kan'ton"),  Mandarin  Kiiang- 
chou,  citv  (pop  1,413,460),  capital  of  Kwangtung 
prov  ,  Churn,  on  the  Canton  delta  of  the  Canton 
river  It  bee  ame  a  part  of  China  in  the  3d  cent 
B  C  Foreign  trade  has  been  c  arried  on  here  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  Early  Arab  traders 
built  a  mosque  and  minaret  which  still  stand  In 
1511  Portugal  secured  a  tiade  monopoly.  ,  but  tho 
British,  Frcnc  h,  and  Dutc  h  were  later  admitted 
also  Trading,  however,  was  under  onerous  restnc  - 
tions  until  1834  The  Treaty  of  Nanking  ending 
the  Opium  War  made  the  c  ity  a  treaty  port  Fol- 
lowing a  disturbance,  French  and  British  forces  ex  - 
c  upied  Canton  in  1850  Later  the  island  of  Sha- 
meen  was  e  eded  to  them  for  business  and  residen- 
tial purposes,  and  this  reclaimed  sandbank  with 
its  broad  avenues,  gardens,  and  fine  buildings  i» 
now  one  of  the  most  attractive  sections,  it  was 
wholly  restored  to  China  in  1946  In  1921  the  city 
walls  of  Canton  were  torn  down  and  replaced  bv 
wide  boulevards  The  ri\er  is  c  rowded  with  boats 
housing  muc  h  of  the  population  Canton  was  the 
seat  of  the  reyolutionarv  movement  in  1911  While 
it  is  now  eclipsed  in  commeieial  importance  bv 
Shanghai,  as  the  terminus  of  the  Canton-Hankow 
RR  it  is  still  the  main  collecting  and  distributing 
point  of  S  China  Canton  is  a  determined  but  still 
unsuccessful  rnal  of  Hong  Kong  for  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  region  It  is  the  educational  centei  of 
the  south  Theie  aie  various  industries,  including 
food  processing,  ebony  and  ivory  carving,  potterv 
making,  and  silk  \yeavmg  Canton  was  captured 
by  the  Japanese  Oc  t  21,  1938,  ind  hold  bj  them 
until  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  It  fell  to 
tho  Communists  in  Oc  t  ,  1949 
Canton  1  Town  (pop  2,769),  N  central  Conn  ,  NW 
of  Hartford,  settled  1747.  me  1806  Its  edge- 
toolmakmg  industry  dates  from  1826.  2  Industrial 
town  (pop  2,651),  to  seat  of  Cherokee  co  ,  N  Ga  . 
N  of  Atlanta  and  on  the  Etowah  river,  in  an  area 
of  farms  and  marble  quarries,  me  1833  3  Cit\ 
p  11,577),  W  central  111  ,  SW  of  Peoria,  in  the 
llinois  corn  belt,  founded  1S25,  me  1849  It  is  a 
trade  and  industual  center  for  a  coal  and  farm 
area  Among  its  manufac  turos  arc  agricultural  im- 
plements and  lumber  products  i  Textile  town 
(pop  6.381),  E  Mass  .  SSW  of  Boston,  me  1797 
Paul  Reyere  operated  a  copper  and  brass  foundry 
here  A  state  hospital  school  for  the  physically 
handicapped  is  here  5  City  (pop  6,011),  co  seat 
of  Madison  co  ,  W  central  Miss  .  NNE  of  Ja.  kson, 
me  1836  It  is  a  trade  and  processing  center  in  a 
cotton,  truck,  and  timber  area  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  fine  old  ante-bellum  houses  6  City  (pop 
2,125),  NE  Mo  ,  on  the  Mississippi  above  Hanni- 
bal, settled  1827  It  is  the  seat  of  CULVEH-STOC  K- 
TON  COLLEGE  A  U  S  dam  and  lock  are  near  by 
7  \  illage  (pop  3,018),  co  seat  of  St  Lawrence  c  o  , 
N  N  Y  ,  on  the  Grass  mer  and  SE  of  Ogdensburg, 
settled  1799,  me  1845  It  is  the  seat  of  St  Law- 
rence Umv  (coeducational,  1856)  and  of  a  state 
agricultural  school  Frederic  Remington  was  born 
here  8  Industrial  town  (pop  5,0  }7),  W  N  C  ,  SW 
of  Ashcville  In  a  lumber  area,  it  has  pulp  and 
paper  mills  9  City  (pop  108,401),  co  seat  of 
Stark  co,  NE  Ohio,  on  Nmushillen  Creek  and  C 
of  Massillon,  laid  out  1806,  me  as  a  town  1822,  aa 
a  city  1854  In  an  important  iron  and  steel  area, 
the  city's  varied  products  include  roller  hearings 
and  chemicals  William  McKmley  lived  and  was 
buried  here  10  Industrial  l>oiough  (pop  2,040), 
NE  Pa  ,  SW  of  Towanda,  settled  c  1796.  me  1864 
Its  manufactures  include  machinery,  paper  boxes, 
and  clothes  hangers  11  C  it\  (pop  2,518),  co  seat 
of  Lincoln  co  ,  SE  S  Dak  ,  on  the  Big  Sioux  river 
and  S  of  Sioux  Falls,  founded  I860  It  is  a  trade 
center  and  shipping  point  for  a  farm  region 
Canton,  river,  Kwangtung  prov  ,  S  China,  of  whu  h 
the  Tung  rivei  is  an  eastern  tiibutary  Tho  Can- 
ton flows  past  the  cities  of  Canton  and  Whampoa 
Tho  estuary  is  Boe  a  Tigris  Although  short,  the 
river  is  one  of  the  most  impoitant  watery*  a\s  of 
China  The  Chinese  name  is  Chu-kiang  or  Chu- 
kong,  Mandarin  Chu-chtang  [all-pearl  river) 
Canton  Island,  atoll  (3  5  sq  mi  ,  pop  81),  central 
Pacific,  ono  of  the  Phoenix  Islands.  It  is  c  2,000 
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mi  SW  of  Honolulu  Canton  was  claimed  for  the 
United  States  by  American  guano  companies  under 
the  terms  of  the  Guano  Act  (1856)  In  1937  the 
British  also  claimed  it  and  built  a  radio  station 
here  In  1938  the  island  was  formally  claimed  by 
the  United  States  and  placed  under  the  Dept  of 
the  Interior.  In  that  year,  both  British  and  Amer- 
ican colonists  were  brought  to  Canton,  Because  of 
the  island's  importance  as  a  transoceanic  air  base, 
the  two  countries  agreed  (1939)  on  joint  control  of 
Canton  and  near-by  ENOERBURY  ISLAND  for  a 
period  of  50  years 

Cantor,  Georg  (ga'6rk  k&n'tdr),  1845-1918,  German 
mathematician,  b  St  Petersburg  He  studied 
under  Karl  Weierstrass  and  was  professor  (1869- 
1913)  at  the  Umv  of  Halle  He  is  known  for  his 
work  on  the  theory  of  numbers  and  for  introducing 
the  term  "transfimte  numbers,"  on  which  he  wrote 
three  memoirs  translated  under  the  title  Transfinite 
Numbers  (1941) 

Cantor,  Moritz  Benedikt  (mo'rfts  ha'nadlkt),  1829- 
1920,  German  mathematician  He  taught  (1863- 
1913)  at  the  Umv  of  Heidelberg  and  was  author 
of  a  four- volume  history  of  mathematics  (1880- 
1908) 

cantor  [Latin,  -singer],  a  singer  or  chanter,  especially 
one  who  performs  the  solo  chants  of  a  church  serv- 
ice The  office  of  cantor,  at  first  an  honorary  one, 
originated  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  in  which  it- 
was  early  the  custom  to  appoint  a  lay  member  to 
represent  the  congregation  in  prayer  The  cantil- 
lation  of  prayers,  and  later  of  parts  of  the  scrip- 
tures, was  transmitted  by  oral  tradition,  which 
early  became  rigid  among  Oriental  Jews.  The  no- 
tation of  the  chants  was  "or bidden  The  cantor's 
musical  position  became  more  important,  as  did 
the  quality  of  his  voice,  preferably  a  tenor,  the 
professional  cantor  appeared  about  the  6th  cent 
The  early  Christian  church  adopted  the  idea  of  the 
cantor  See  also  PRECENTOR 
Canusiumt  see  CANOSA  DI  PUGLIA. 
Canute  (kunoof,  kunut'),  c  995-1035,  king  of  Eng- 
land, Norway,  and  Denmark  The  younger  son  of 
SWBYN  of  Denmark,  Canute  accompanied  his 
father  in  the  invasion  of  England  in  1013  which 
forced  ^ETHELRED  to  take  refuge  in  Normandy 
When  Sweyn  died  (1014),  the  Danes  in  England 
swore  fealty  to  Canute,  but  he  withdrew  with  them 
to  Denmark,  where  his  older  brother,  Harold,  was 
king  With  allies  Canute  invaded  England  in  1015, 
conquered  most  of  Wessex,  harried  the  Danelaw, 
and  conquered  Northumbna  When  EDMUND 
IRONSIDE  succeeded  (1016)  his  father,  ^Ethelred, 
he  reconquered  Wessex,  but  failed  to  regain  Lon- 
don, and  after  the  battle  of  Assandun,  the  kings 
divided  England  When  Edmund  died,  later  that 
year,  Canute  was  accepted  as  sole  king  He  gave 
England  peace  and  strove  to  continue  English  tra- 
ditions by  restoring  the  Church  to  high  place  and 
codifying  English  law  To  forestall  dynastic  quar- 
rels he  put  away  his  wife  y£lfgifu  (whose  son  was 
Sweyn)  and  married  Emma,  the  widow  of  .dEthel- 
red  Has  son  by  Emma  was  Harthacanute  He 
maintained  a  military  household  of  his  followers 
and  gave  English  lands  to  many  Danes,  among 
them  Godwin  of  Wessex  and  Siward  of  Northum- 
bna In  1018  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Den- 
mark and  was  forced  to  lead  several  expeditions  to 
assert  his  rights  there  and  in  the  Danish  provinces 
in  Norway  In  1026  he  won  a  signal  victory,  and  in 
1028  he  drove  out  Olaf  II  of  Norway,  thus  becom- 
ing ruler  of  the  three  kingdoms  He  made  his  son 
Harthacanute  king  of  Denmark,  and  in  1029  he 
made  his  son  Sweyn  king  of  Norway,  with  Sweyn 's 
mother,  /Elfgifu  as  regent  JElfgifu  never  was  a 
successful  ruler,  she  and  Sweyn  were  driven  out  by 
1035,  and  Olaf's  son,  Magnus,  ruled  Norway 
Canute  established  friendly  relations  with  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  and  attended  the  coronation  of 
Conrad  II  in  Rome  in  1027  At  the  end  of  his  reign 
Canute  led  an  army  into  Scotland  to  stop  Scottish 
invasions  under  Malcolm  II  Canute  was  suc- 
ceeded by  ^Elfgifu's  son,  Harold  Harefoot,  then  by 
Harthacanute  See  biography  by  L  M  Larson 
(1912) 

Canute  the  Saint,  d  1086,  king  (1080-86)  and  patron 
saint  of  Denmark  He  built  churches  and  cathe- 
drals and  raised  the  bishops  to  the  rank  of  princes 
In  1085  he  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  invade 
England  Feast  Day  Jan  19 
canvas,  strong,  coarse  cloth  of  cotton,  flax,  hemp, 
or  other  fibers,  early  used  as  SAILCLOTH  Made  in 
natural  color,  bleached,  or  dyed,  it  has  a  wide 
variety  of  uses,  as  for  game,  duffel,  sport,  mail  and 
nose  bags,  tennis  shoes,  covers,  tents,  and  awnings 
Waterproofed  with  tar,  paint,  or  the  like  it  is 
called  tarpaulin  and  used  to  protect  boats,  hatches, 
and  machinery  Duck  is  a  fine  light  quality  used 
for  summer  clothing,  awnings,  and  sails  Artists' 
canvas  is  a  light,  smooth,  aingle-warp  texture, 
specially  treated  to  receive  paint.  Art  or  embroi- 
dery canvas  is  an  open-mesh  type,  usually  linen,  for 
working  in  crewels  and  for  needlepoint 
canvatback  see  DUCK 

Canyon,  city  (pop  2,622),  co  seat  of  Randall  co., 
extreme  N  Texas,  S  of  Amanllo  in  the  Panhandle: 
settled  1892,  me  1906.  Near  Canyon,  Palo  Duro 
Creek  and  Tierra  Blanca  Creek  form  the  Prairie 
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Dog  Fork  of  the  Red  River  juet  above  Palo  Duro 
Canyon  The  canyon  itself,  a  brilliant  gash  in  the 
dun  plateau  of  the  Llano  Estacado,  today  is  viewed 
by  many  visitors  It  was  probably  seen  by  Coro- 
nado  and  was  known  cen tunes  later  to  Charles 
GOODNIGHT  and  other  cattlemen.  Canyon  10  proud 
of  its  past  as  a  cow  town  and  handles  cattle  and 
wheat  today  West  Texas  State  College  (coeduca- 
tional, 1910)  has  a  museum  featuring  relics  of  the 
ranching  past. 

Canyon  de  Chelly  National  Monument,  see  NA- 
TIONAL PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

canzone  (kantso'na)  or  canzona  (kantso'na),  in 
literature,  oldest  form  of  Italian  lyric,  developed  in 
the  13th  cent ,  probably  from  Provencal  sources 
Petrarch  wrote  in  this  form,  and  in  the  19th  and 
20th  cent  canzoni  have  been  written  by  Giacomo 
Leopardi,  Giosufe  Carducci,  and  D'Aununsio 

canzone  or  canzona,  in  music,  instrumental  form  of 
musical  composition  created  in  the  late  15th  cent 
by  the  Flemish  school  in  imitation  of  the  poly- 
phonic French  chanson  It  was  often  called  canzone 
jrancese  The  organists  of  the  Venetian  school  in 
the  16th  cent,  adopted  the  form,  first  as  highly 
ornamented  transcriptions  of  vocal  chansons  and 
then  as  independent  compositions  having  con- 
trasted contrapuntal  and  chordal  sections  with  a 
middle  section  in  tnple  meter  This  type  of  can- 
cone  was  the  forerunner  of  the  ensemble  canzone  da 
sonar  of  the  late  16th  and  17th  cent,  and  led  to  the 
baroque  sonata  The  more  highly  contrapuntal 
organ  canzone  was  a  forerunner  of  the  fugue  See 
H  E  Ulnch,  Chamber  Music  (1948) 

caoutchouc  •  see  RUBBER 

cap,  close-fitting  head  covering,  usually  distin- 
guished from  a  HAT  by  having  no  brim  It  preceded 
the  hat,  being  worn  in  early  times  by  royalty  and 
dignitaries,  with  variations  in  shape  and  material 
to  indicate  rank  or  profession  The  cap  has  come  to 
have  ceremonial  and  symbolic  meanings  It  was 
the  earliest  headgear  of  British  women  as  well  as 
men  and  boys  Called  a  bonnet  in  Scotland,  it  is 
traditionally  worn  there  bv  men  Early  caps  of  the 
nobility  were  made  of  rich  material  lined  with  fur 
A  16th-century  gold  com  of  Scotland,  the  bonnet 
piece,  shows  James  V  wearing  a  cap  instead  of  a 
crown  The  cap  of  maintenance,  also  called  the  cap 
of  dignity,  indicating  high  rank,  figures  in  heraldry 
and  was  used  ceremonially  in  coronations  of  Eng- 
lish sovereigns  The  judge  in  some  courts  puts  on 
his  cap  before  pronouncing  the  death  sentence  The 
forked  cap  of  ecclesiastical  dignity  is  the  miter 
The  biretta  is  worn  by  clergy  and  by  some  advo- 
cates The  college  cap,  or  mortarboard,  is  an  evolu- 
tion from  an  early  soft  square  cap,  called  in  Scottish 
universities  the  John  Knox  cap  A  cap  may  have  a 
lay  religious  significance,  as  the  FEZ  of  the  Turk 
The  Romans  gave  a  conical  cap  to  their  emanci- 
pated slaves,  the  pointed  cap  with  bells  is  the  em- 
blem of  the  FOOL  or  jester  An  English  law  of  1571, 

passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  cappers'  trade,  re- 

3 aired  males  over  six  years  old,  unless  of  the  higher 
asses,  to  wear  on  holidays  the  cloth  "statute" 
cap  which  came  to  indicate  a  tradesman  The 
Phrygian  cap,  with  the  point  bent  forward  and  with 
long  naps,  was  adopted  by  Byzantine  officers  and 
bv  the  doges  of  Venice 

Capablanca,  Joe£  Raoul  (hosa'  raool  kapablang'ka) , 
1888-1942,  Cuban  chess  player,  b  Havana  Cham- 
pion of  Cuba  at  the  age  of  12,  he  won  the  world's 
championship  from  Emanuel  LABKER  in  1921,  re- 
taining his  title  until  he  was  defeated  by  ALEKHINE 
in  1927  His  game  was  almost  free  from  false  in- 
terpretations of  position,  and  his  technique,  though 
facile,  was  highly  refined  See  his  My  Chest  Career 
(1920)  and  Chens  Fundamental*  (1931);  CapcMan- 
ca's  Hundred  Beat  Games,  (ed  by  H  Golombek, 
with  a  memoir  by  J  Du  Mont,  1947) 

Capaneus  (kapune'us),  in  Greek  legend,  one  of  the 
SEVEN  AGAINST  THEBES  He  defied  ZEUS  to  pre- 
vent him  from  scaling  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  Zeus 
killed  him  with  a  bolt  of  lightning 

Cap  Chat  (kap'  sha'),  town  (pop  1,329),  E  Que  ,  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  Gasp6  Peninsula  and  N  of 
Campbellton 

Cap  de  la  Madeleine  (kap'  du  lii  madlSn'),  city  (pop. 
11,961),  S  Que  ,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  St  Law- 
rence nver  just  N  of  Trois  Rivieres  It  has  large 
industries 

Cape  Breton  Island  (brg'tun),  c  3,600  sq  mi ,  form- 
ing the  northeastern  part  of  Nova  Scotia  prov  and 
separated  from  the  main  part  of  the  province  by 
the  Gut  of  CANSO.  The  easternmost  point  is  called 
Cape  Breton  The  center  of  the  island  is  occupied 
by  the  Bras  d'Or  salt  lakes.  Gently  sloping  in  the 
south,  the  island  rises  to  rugged  hills  (Ingomsh 
Mt ,  1,392  ft )  in  the  wilder  northern  part.  The 
inhabitants  are  mainly  of  Scottish  Highlander  de- 
scent. There  are  many  summer  resorts  on  the  lakes 
and  fishing  villages  on  the  coast  In  the  northeast 
are  the  extensive  Sydney  coal  fields  on  which  the 
important  steelworks  are  dependent,  The  Cabot 
Trail,  a  road  for  motorists,  commemorates  the 
traditional  discovery  of  Cape  Breton  Island  in  1497 
by  John  Cabot  By  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)  the 
French  retained  Cape  Breton,  and  many  Acadians 
migrated  here  from  Nova  Scotia,  which  was  ceded 
to  the  English.  They  renamed  the  island  lie  Royale 


and  at  LOUTSBURG  established  their  strong  fortress. 
With  the  final  cession  of  Canada  to  the  British 
(1763),  Cape  Breton  was  attached  to  Nova  Scotia. 
It  was  again  independent  from  1784  to  1820,  with 
Sydney  as  its  capital  Cape  Breton  Highlands  Na- 
tional Park  (some  390  sq  mi )  was  established  in 
1936  See  Arthur  Walworth,  Cape  Breton  (1948) 
Cape  Charles,  town  (pop  2,299),  E  Va ,  a  port  of 
entry  on  Chesapeake  Bay  near  the  tip  of  the  East- 
ern Shore  peninsula,  founded  1884  in  a  region 
settled  much  earlier,  mo.  1886  It  was  occupied  by 
Federal  forces  m  the  Civil  War 
Cape  Coast,  town  (pop  23,061),  capital  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  a  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  In  the  17th 
cent  it  was  occupied  successively  by  Portugal, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain 
There  are  fisheries 

Cape  Cod,  sandy  peninsula  of  glacial  origin,  65  mi 
long  and  1  to  20  mi.  wide,  SE  Mass  .comprising 
Barnstable  co.  It  is  bounded  by  Cape  Cod  Bay,  the 
Atlantic,  Nantucket  and  Vineyard  sounds,  and 
Buzzards  Bay.  Its  soil  is  sandy,  and  huge  quanti- 
ties of  cranberries  are  produced,  fishing  and  the 
summer  trade  are  other  sources  of  income  Its 
towns  include  Provmcetown,  Barnstable,  Fal- 
mouth,  and  Bourne  The  name  Cape  Cod  is  at- 
tributed to  Gosnold,  who  visited  these  shores  in 
1602  The  Pilgrims  put  in  at  the  site  of  Province- 
town  in  Nov  ,  1620  Fishing  towns  wore  founded, 
and  shipping,  whaling,  and  saltmakmg  were  prac- 
ticed The  8-mile-long  Cape  Cod  Canal,  built  in 
1909-14  and  improved  bv  the  Federal  government 
m  1927,  connects  Cape  Cod  Bay  and  Buzzards  Bay, 
crossing  Bourne  town  Much  has  been  written  of 
the  people,  history,  lore,  and  scenery  of  the  cape 
See  Thoreau,  Cape  Cod  (1865),  the  many  works  of 
Joseph  C  Lincoln,  H  C  Kittredge,  Cape  Cod 
(1930),  Katharine  Dos  Passos  and  Edith  Shay, 
Down  Cape  Cod  (rev  ed  ,  1947) 
Cape  Colony  see  CAPE  PROVINCE 
Cape  Elizabeth,  farming  and  resort  town  (pop 
3,172),  SW  Maine,  S  of  Portland,  along  SW  Casco 
Bay,  settled  c  1630,  set  off  from  Falmouth  1766 
Cape  Fear  River,  formed  in  central  North  Carolina 
by  the  junction  of  the  Deep  and  Haw  rivers  and 
flowing  southeasterly  across  the  piedmont  and 
coastal  plains  to  the  Atlantic  immediately  N  of 
Capo  Fear  Wilmington  is  at  the  head  of  its  estu- 
ary, and  Southport  at  its  mouth  Ehzabethtown 
and  Fayetteville  are  on  the  river 
Cape  Girardeau  (j*rar'd6,  jSruid6'),  city  (pop 
19,426),  SE  Mo  ,  SSE  of  St  Louis  and  overlooking 
the  Mississippi,  founded  1793  as  a  trading  post, 
chartered  1843  Its  position  on  the  nver,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Ohio,  early  made  it  an  important 
port  During  the  Civil  War  it  was  a  fort  Today 
an  industrial  and  trade  center,  it  produces  and 
ships  shoes,  cement,  and  tobacco  and  lumber  prod- 
ucts The  city  ia  connected  with  Illinois  by  a  high- 
way bridge  Southeast  Missouri  State  College  is 
here  Fort  D  (1861)  and  other  old  buildings  aro 
among  the  points  of  interest 
Cape  jasmine .  see  GARDENIA 

Capek,  Josef ,  Ciech  Capek  (cha'p8k),  1887-1945, 
Czech  dramatist  and  painter  He  collaborated  with 
his  brother  Karel  on  the  drama  Adam  the  Creator 
(1927,  Eng  tr  ,  1929)  and  The  Insect  Play  (1921, 
Eng  tr  ,  1923),  a  satire  produced  as  The  World  We 
Live  In,  and  wrote  a  play  of  his  own,  The  Land  of 
Many  Names  (1923,  Eng  tr.,  1926)  His  moving 
Poems  from  a  Concentration  Camp  (1946)  were  com- 
posed m  the  notorious  Belsen  camp  He  illustrated 
some  of  his  brother's  books  As  a  painter  he  de- 
veloped a  style  of  primitiveness 
Capek,  Karel,  Czech  Capek,  1890-1938,  Czech  play- 
wright, novelist,  and  essayist  He  is  best  known  as 
the  author  of  two  brilliant  satirical  plays — R  U 
R  (Rossum's  Universal  Robots,  1921,  Eng  tr , 
1923),  which  introduced  the  word  robot  into  the 
English  language,  and,  written  with  his  brother 
Josef.  The  Insect  Play  (1921 ,  Eng  tr  ,  1923,  pub  m 
the  United  States  as  The  World  We  Live  In).  Also 
noted  are  the  plays  The  Makropoulos  Secret  (1923, 
Eng  tr  ,  1925),  an  inquiry  on  the  desirability  of 
longevity,  and  Power  and  Glory  (1937,  Eng  tr  , 
1938),  m  which  dictators  are  held  up  to  condemna- 
tion He  also  wrote  travel  sketches  (e  g  ,  Travels  in 
the  North,  Eng  tr  ,  1939),  fanciful  romances  such  as 
The  Absolute  at  Large  (1922.  Eng  tr  ,  1927)  and 
KrakatU  (1924,  Eng  tr  ,  1925),  and  essays  (Letters 
from  England,  1923,  Eng  tr ,  1925)  His  three 
volumes  of  conversations  with  Thomas  G.  Masaryk 
(1928-35,  Eng  tr .  1934,  1938)  form  an  outstand- 
ing biography,  and  the  three  psychological  novels 
Hordubal  (1934,  Eng  tr  ,  1934),  Meteor  (1934,  Eng 
tr.,  1935),  and  An  Ordinary  Life  (1935,  Eng  tr , 
1936)  are  a  worthy  climax  to  a  notable  career 
Capek  died  on  the  eve  of  the  occupation  of  his 
country  by  Germany  before  the  Second  World  War. 
Almost  all  of  his  works  are  available  in  English 
Capell,  Edward  (ka'pp,  1713-81,  English  Shak- 
spenan  scholar.  His  10- volume  edition  of  Shak- 
apere  (1768)  was  the  first  to  incorporate  exact  colla- 
tions of  all  available  old  texts.  He  followed  this 
with  a  commentary.  Notes  and  Various  Readings  to 
Shakespeare  (1775-83)  He  was  also  the  editor  of  a 
collection  of  old  English  ballads  and  poems,  Pro- 
lusions (1760). 
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first  historical  ancestor  was  ROBERT  THE  STBONO, 
count  of  Anjou  and  of  Blois  His  son,  ETIDBS,  count 
of  Pans,  was  elected  (888)  king  after  the  deposition 
of  Charles  III  (Charles  the  Fat)  From  893  to  987 
the  crown  passed  back  and  forth  between  CAKO- 
UWMAN*  and  Capetians  Eudes's  brother,  ROBEKT 
I,  was  chosen  king  in  922,  but  died  in  923  Tho 
title,  waived  by  his  son,  HUGH  THB  GKEVT,  passed 
to  Robert's  son-in-law,  RAOUL,  duke  of  Burgundy 
In  987  Hugh's  son,  HUGH  CAPET  (ka'ptt,  k.Vprt), 

,     _„.  ^_r .,  whose  nickname  gave  the  house  its  appellation,  be- 

versal    The  author  is  known  also  as  Felix  Capella     came  king    His  direct  descendants  remained  on  the 
and  may  have  lived  in  the  4th  cent  throne  till  the  death  (1328)  of  C'harles  IV,  when  it 

Capelle,  Eduard  von  (a'dooart  fun  kftpe'lu),  1855-     passed  to  the  related  house  of  VALCHB    The  auc- 
1931,  German  admiral     As  secretary  for  the  navy      cessors  of  Hugh  Capet  were  Robert  II,  Henry  I, 

(1916-18)  he  inaugurated  (1917)  unrestricted  sub-      —  •     -  *         --" 

marine  warfare 

Capello,  Bianca  (byftng'kn  kftpcl'16),  1548-87,  grand 
duchess  of  Tuscany  Of  a  noble  Venetian  family, 
she  elopod  (1563)  with  the  Florentine,  Pietro 


Capella,  MartUnus  (marehefi'nus  kupS'lu),  fl.  5th 
cent.?,  Latin  writer,  b  Carthage.  KM  one  famous 
work,  The  Marnage  of  Memory  and  Philology, 
called  also  the  Satyncon  and  DisnpUnae,  is  a  long 
allegory  about  the  liberal  arts.  Philology  as  here 
presented  is  love  of  learning,  and  the  allegory  sur- 
veys the  seven  branches  of  medieval  learning  (the 
seven  bridesmaids  in  the  allegory)  grammar,  dia- 
lectic, and  rhetoric  (the  tnvium)  and  geometry, 
arithmetic,  astronomy,  and  music  (the  quadriv- 
mm)  Its  popularity  in  medieval  schools  was  um- 


Phihp  I,  Louis  VI,  Louis  VII,  Philip  II,  Louis  VIII, 
Louis  IX,  Philip  III,  Philip  IV,  Louis  X,  John  I, 
Phihp  V,  and  Charles  IV  After  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy  (1792),  LoiusXVI  and  Mane  Antoinette 
were  called  Capet  (Citizen  Capet  and  Widow 


Bonaventuri  She  later  became  first  the  mistress, 
then  (1579)  the  wife,  of  Francesco  de'  MEDICI 
After  a  banquet  the  grand  duko  and  his  duchess  Capetown  or  Cape  Town,  city  (pop  383,  891),  Cape 
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See  F    Funck-Brentano,  Earliest  Times 
National  History  of  France) 


died  suddenly,  supposedly  of  poison 
Cape  May,  city  (pop  2,583),  S  N  J  ,  at  the  end  of 
Cape  May  peninsula,  settled  in  the  17th  cent ,  me 
1869  It  became  a  popular  resort  m  the  mid- 19th 
cent  Cape  May,  southern  extremity  of  Now  Jer- 
sey, has  a  lighthouse  on  the  point  at  the  entrance 
to  Delaware  Bay,  c  3  mi  above  the  point  the  cape 
is  bisected  by  a  canal  1 2  ft  deep  and  100  ft  wide 
constructed  by  the  Federal  government  in  1942-43 
as  a  war  emergency  measure  to  eliminate  the  longer 
and  hazardous  route  around  the  t  ape  The  canal  la 
part  of  the  projected  New  Jersey  Intracoastal 
Waterway  Cape  May  Court  House,  NNE  of 
(/ape  May  city,  laid  out  in  1703,  is  the  county  seat 
of  Capo  May  co  and  site  of  a  historical  museum 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  Province  see  CAPE  PROVINCE 
Cape  Province,  officially  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Prov- 
ince (277,169  sq  mi  ,  pop  4,046,805),  Union  of 
South  Africa,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Indian 
Ocoan  The  capital  is  Capetown  Cape  Prov  is 
bordeicd  on  the  north  by  South-West  Africa, 
Bechuanaland,  and  Basutoland,  and  it  occupies  Caj 
the  southern  tip  of  Africa,  including  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  south  spur  (840  ft  high)  of  Table 
Alt  ,  for  wh»  h  it  is  named  Elevations  increase 
rapidly  awa>  from  the  coast,  and  irregular  hilla  and 
mountains  occupy  most  of  the  ptovime,  especially 
KAFFRARIA  in  the  east  Parts  of  the  interior  (e  g  , 
the  KARROO)  are,  however,  quite  level  and  are  used 
for  sheep  latstng,  one  of  the  chief  activities  of  the 
province  Crops  are  raised  wherever  nvor  water  is 
available  to  supplement  the  inadequate  rainfall, 
notably  in  the  basin  of  the  Orange  Hiver  Grains, 


Prov  ,  legislative  capital  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  a  port  on  the  Atlantic  O<  e<in  The  city  is 
beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  Table  Mt  and 
overlooking  Table  Bay  Its  large  port  has  extensive 
docking  facilities  and  accommodates  much  ship- 
ping The  railroad  on  whi<  h  Capetown  is  situated 
is  intended  as  a  link  in  the  projected  Cape-to-Cairo 
line1  Tho  city  was  founded  m  1652  by  Jan  van  Rie- 
beec  k  as  a  victualing  station  for  Dutch  ships  travel- 
ing between  Europe  and  the  East  It  was  tempo- 
rarily occupied  (1796-1803)  bv  the  British,  who 
seized  it  from  the  Dutch  m  1806  Its  development 
was  especially  rapid  in  the  late  19th  cent  and  in  the 
20th  cent  Capetown  still  retains  many  of  the 
qualities  of  a  Dutc  h  city  It  is  a  warm-weather  re- 
sort with  an  equable  climate  and  fine  beaches  Per- 
haps the  leading  cultural  center  of  South  Africa,  it 
has  art  galleries,  three  colleges,  and  a  university 
Distinguished  structures  include  the  Parliament 
building  (enlarged  1910)  and  the  Cecil  Rhodes 
memorial  on  the  slopes  of  Table  Mt 

Verde  Islands  (vurd),   Port    llhae  do  Cabo 


Jape  Verde  Islands  (vurd),  Port  llhae  do  Cabo 
Verde,  archipelago  (1,557  sq  mi  ,  pop  181,286),  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  c  375  mi  W  of  Dakar,  From  h 
West  Afnc  a  It  is  a  Portuguese  possession  The 
capital  is  Praia  The  possession  comprises  10  mam 
islands,  of  which  the  largest  are  Santo  Ant&o  and 
SSo  Tiago  The  islands  (especially  Sfio  Vicente) 
are  used  as  coaling  stations  Tropical  crops,  in- 
cluding <  offee,  oranges,  and  sugar  cane,  are  grown 
Portugal  acquired  the  islands  in  the  late  15th  cent  , 
probably  on  the  basis  of  discovery  (see  CADA- 
MOSTO,  LUIOI  DA) 


citrus  fruits,  tobacco,  and  grapes  (for  wine)  are  Cape  Vincent,  village  (pop  931),  N  N  Y  ,  on  the  St 
grown  The  mining  of  diamonds,  copper,  and  coal  Lawrence  and  NW  of  Watertown,  me  1853  It  is 
brings  muc  h  wealth  Industries  me  hide  automo-  a  port  of  entry  and  a  centei  for  the  Thousand  la- 
bile assembly  and  textile  manufacture  Cape  Prov  lands  resort  area  There  is  a  U  S  fish  hatchery 
is  soived  by  an  excellent  road  net  and  by  several  Cape  York  Peninsula,  N  Queensland,  Australia,  be- 
rail  lines  which  connect  its  ports,  including  Cape-  tween  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  the  Coral  Sea 
town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  Last  London,  with  the  It  IH  largely  tropical  jungle 

interior      Before    European    penetration,    South    Capgrave,    John    (kap'grav),    1393-1464,    English 
Africa  was  inhabited  mainly  by  Bushmen  and  Hot-      Augustmian  friar,  a  man  of  unusual  erudition  for 
tontots     The  search  for  a  sea  route  to  the  East 
brought  the  region  to  European  notice    Bartholo- 
mew Diaz,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  was  the  first  to 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  the  complete  jour- 
ney to  India  by  that  route  was  first  mado  (1497  - 


99)  by  his  country  man  Vasco  da  Gama    A  Dutch 
VK  tuuling  station,  established  in  1 652  at  Table  Bay 


his  time  Tho  work  that  made  him  famous.  Nova 
legtnda  Angliae  [new  legends  of  England),  is  really 
a  rewriting  of  a  work  by  a  monk  of  T>  nomouth  It 
is,  at  any  rate,  the  first  notable  collec  tion  of  hvea 
of  English  saints  Other  well-known  works  he 
wrote  were  De  illustnbus  Henncus  [on  illustrious 
rnen  named  Henry]  and  a  chronicle  of  England 


(near  the  Cape)  by  Jan  van  Riebeeck  was  the  earh-    Cap-Haitian    (k&p'-ha'shun,    -ha'teun,    Fr     kap- 


est  permanent  settlement,  it  grew  into  Capetown 
In  the  late  17th  cent  there  was  extensive  migration 
of  French  Huguenots,  besides  more  Dutch  settlers 
Great  Britain  temporarily  (1795-1803)  occupied 
the  Dutch  settlements  m  South  Africa,  and  in  1806 
it  annexed  the  territory  Opposition  to  British  rule 
led  many  of  the  Boer  (Dutch)  farmers  to  migrate 
north  (see  TREK)  Today  the  population  is  predom- 
inantly British  in  origin  In  the  South  African  War 
important  engagements  wore  fought  in  the  colony 
at  Kimberley  and  Mafekmg,  and  toward  the  end 
of  the  war  there  was  much  guerrilla  activity  The 
colony  became  a  province  with  the  establish- 
ment (1910)  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 


aGsyS'),  nty  (pop  c  25,000),  N  Haiti  It  is  an  im- 
portant port,  the  second  largest  citv  in  Haiti,  and 
the  metropolis  of  the  north  Founded  by  the 
French  in  1670,  it  was  until  1770  the  capital  of  co- 
lonial Haiti,  owing  its  eminence  to  a  good  harbor 
and  the  development  of  large  sugar  plantations  in 
the  surrounding  lowlands— the  Plame-du-Nord 
Le  Cap  was  also  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  ruled 
by  Henri  CHRIBTOPHB  In  spite  of  earthquakes 
(especially  severe  in  1842),  bombardments,  and  al- 
most continual  civil  strife,  it  retains  some  pictur- 
esque colonial  charm  Cap-Haltien  is  a  commercial 
and  distributing  center  and  exports  coffee,  cacao, 
sugar,  woods,  and  sisal 


i  O«K««,  vruimo.  »nu  oiom 

caper,  straggling  white-flowered  shi  ub  (Capparu  «jn-   Capharnaum  (kuf  ftr'naum)  ,  the  same  as  CAPERNAUM 
noaa)  of  the  Mediterranean  region    It  is  cultivated    Caphtor  (kaf'tdr),  home  of  the  Philistines  before 


in  S  Europe  for  the  flower  buds  —  capeis  —  which 
are  pickled  and  used  m  flavoring  meat  sauces  and 
salads  The  plant  is  occasionally  grown  in  the 
United  States 

Cape  River:  see  SEOOVIA,  river 

Capernaum  (kupdr'naum)  or  Capharnaum  (ktifftr'- 
n&um),  town,  NE  Palestine,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
closely  associated  with  Jesus'  ministry  See  John 
2.12,  069,  Mat  11  23;  8,  9,  Mark  1;  2,  Luke  4,  5 


,         foro 

they  came  to  Canaan  Its  inhabitants  are  called 
Caphtonms  Some  identify  Caphtor  with  Crete, 
some  wrth  Cihcia  Gen  10  4,  Dout  2  23,  1  Chron 
1  12,  Jer  47  4,  Amos  9  7 

capillarity  (kapula'rlte),  causes  that  part  of  the 
liquid's  surface  in  contact  with  a  solid  to  be  ele- 
vated above  or  depressed  below  that  part  of  the 
surface  not  in  contact  with  the  solid  For  example, 
the  surface  of  water  m  a  glass  jar  is  seen  to  be  not 


«.i<s,  u  ow,  i»itvt    11  fin,  o,  v,  inarn  i ;  f,,  AJUM?  **,  u         me  nunacv  01  wni/er  in  a  giant*  jar  IB  seen  w  in'  not 

Capernaum  has  been  located  W  of  the  Jordan  river     level  but  slightly  higher  around  the  edges  where 
ii_ * ... 4. —  oj  — * 


e  water  and  the  glass  are  m  contact  The  reverse 
is  true  of  mercury,  the  edges  of  the  surface  being  de- 
pressed. This  phenomenon  receives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  when  one  end  of  an  open  tube  of  ex- 
tremely small  diameter  (called  a  capillary  tube  from 
the  Latin  capillus  meaning  a  hair)  is  placed  per- 

— pendicularly  in  a  liquid,  the  liquid  rises  m  the  tube 

Canetians  (kupg'shuni),  royal  house  of  FJRAWCB,     to  a  level  above  the  level  outside  (as  in  the  case  of 
which  ruled  continuously  from  987  to  1328.   The     water)  or  is  depressed  (as  in  the  case  of  mercury) 


near  the  sea  An  interesting  2d-century  synagogue 
has  been  excavated  and  partially  restored 
Cape  Sable  Island  (sfi'bul),  7  mi  long  and  3  mi 
wide,  SW  Nova  Scotia,  SW  of  Shelburne  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  Harrington  Passage 
Clarkee  Harbour  (pop  887),  a  fishing  port,  la  on 
the  west  coast. 


CAPITAL  LEVY 

The  forces  acting  to  bring  about  this  elevation  of 
the  surface  m  seeming  contradiction  to  the  law  of 
gravity  are  adhesion ,  since  the  liquid  rises  only  if 
it  wets,  i  e  ,  sticks  or  adheres  to,  the  solid,  but  is 
depressed  if  it  does  not  wet,  cohesion,  for  the  liquid 
does  not  break  apart,  and  SURFACE  IENSION  One 
of  the  causes  for  the  rise  of  water  upward  in  the 
soil  is  capillarity 

capillary  (ka'pnle*r6),  unit  of  the  blood  circulatory 
8>  stem  Capillaries  are  minute  vessels,  connecting 
the  artenoles  (smallest  arteries)  and  venules  (small- 
est veins) ,  found  in  the  form  of  a  network  through- 
out the  body  The  oxygen  of  the  red  blood  cells, 
the  nutriment  of  the  blood,  and  the  white  blood 
corpuscles  pass  through  the  thin  walls  of  the  capil- 
laries into  the  body  tissues,  and  the  tissues  discharge 
carbon  dioxide  and  other  waste  products  into  the 
capillaries 

Capistrano,  John  of.  see  JOHN  CAPISTRAN,  SAINT 
capital  [Latin, -of  the  head],  the  crowning  member 
of  a  column,  pilaster,  or  pier  It  acts  as  the  bearing 
member  beneath  the  lintel  or  arch  supported  by  the 
shaft  and  has  a  spreading  contour  appropriate  to 
its  function  Tho  most  primitive  type,  of  which 
examples  were  found  in  the  Beta  Hassan  tombs, 
Egypt,  consisted  of  a  square  block  In  later  forms 
the  capital  had  three  well-defined  parts,  the  neck- 
ing, where  it  joms  the  shaft,  the  echinus,  or  spread- 
ing member  above  it,  and  the  abacus,  or  block  at 
the  top  In  Egypt  such  types  were  developed  as 
early  as  1500  B  C  papyrus  buds,  the  lotus,  and 
the  palm  leaf  were  used  as  motives  of  ornamenta- 
tion Tho  Greeks  perfected  throe  types  belonging 
to  three  separate  orders  of  architecture — the  Doric, 
the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian  The  simplest  is  the 
Doric,  characterized  by  its  spreading  cushionhke 
echinus  The  Ionic  has  the  scroll  shape,  probably 
derived  from  special  forms  in  nature  (nautilus  shell 
or  horns  of  a  ram)  The  Corinthian  has  the  inverted 
bell  shape,  with  ornaments  deriving  from  the  acan- 
thus leaves  These  three  general  types  were  adopt- 
ed and  later  modified  by  the  Romans  The  Roman 
Doric  and  Corinthian,  in  turn,  inspired  Roman- 
esque and  Gothic  designers,  who  used,  however,  a 
new  and  rich  variety  of  forms,  such  as  grotesque 
heads,  birds,  and  animals  The  architects  of  the 
Renaissance  returned  to  the  ancient  Roman  capi- 
tals as  basic  inspiration  for  their  own  free  and  grace- 
ful designs  The>  are  currently  found  in  the  classic 
phases  of  traditional  architecture 
capital  As  originally  used  in  business,  capital  de- 
noted money  that  bears  interest,  but  the  word  now 
me  hides  the  entire  stock  of  goods  from  which  an  in- 
come is  derived  Tools,  machines,  stores  of  mer- 
chandise, houses,  means  of  transportation,  lands, 
and  sue  h  paper  as  stocks  and  bonds—any  materials 
used  to  extract,  transport,  create,  or  alter  goods- 
can  be  called  capital  Marketable  intangibles,  as 
credits,  good  will,  promises,  patents,  and  franchises, 
are  also  included  by  some  economists  Capital 
goods  provide  for  future  wants,  while  consumers' 
goods  provide  only  for  the  present  Distinction  is 
also  made  between  capital  stocks  or  circulating 
capital  (raw  materials,  goods  in  process,  finished 
goods,  and  sometimes  wages)  and  capital  instru- 
ments or  fixed  capital  (machines,  tools,  railways 
factories)  Capital  may  be  classed  as  specialized, 
such  as  railway  equipment,  or  unspec-iahzed,  such 
as  raw  materials  having  many  uses  Capital  is 
thought  to  arise  and  accumulate  from  savings  from 
me  omes,  sc  arc  ity  of  natural  materials,  presence  of 
monopolies,  previous  profits,  speculation,  and  re- 
capitalization A  revolutionary  new  concept  was 
offered  by  Karl  Marx  in  Das  Kapital  For  more 
conservative  views,  see  Irving  Fisher,  Nature  of 
Capital  and  Income  (1906),  H  G  Moulton,  The 
Formation  of  Capital  (1935),  J  R  Hicks,  Value 
and  Capital  (1939),  F  A  von  Hayek,  The  Pure 
Theory  of  Capital  (1941) 

capitalism,  the  economic  system  characterized  by 
private  ownership  of  property,  production  of  goods 
for  profit,  and  the  institution  of  bank  credit  The 
vagueness  of  the  term  is  increased  by  the  ethical 
aspect  of  socialist  criticism  Capitalism  has  existed 
m  at  least  partial  form  in  the  economies  of  all  civili- 
sations, but  its  modern  importance  dates  from  the 
Industrial  Revolution  of  the  18th  cent ,  when  bank- 
ers, merchants,  and  industrialists  began  to  displace 
landowners  in  social,  political,  and  economic  im- 
portance, particularly  in  Great  Britain  Capitalism 
stresses  fieedom  of  individual  economic  enterprise, 
but  even  when,  as  in  the  early  19th  cent ,  the 
economy  was  least  restricted,  the  ultimate  right  of 
the  state  to  supervise  and  regulate  industry  and 
trade  was  questioned  by  few  In  the  19th  arid  the 
early  20th  cent  the  profit  motive  called  into  being 
vast  credit,  manufacturing,  and  distributing  insti- 
tutions, and  the  social  and  economic  effects  of 
capitalism  largely  transformed  world  culture,  but 
in  the  20th  cent  ,  social  and  industrial  reforms  m 
democratic  states  and  the  action  of  totalitarian, 
governments  circumscribed  the  previously  free  cap- 
italist system  See  J  A  Schumpeter,  Capitalism, 
Sonalitm,  and  Democracy  (1942) 
capital  levy,  form  of  taxation  by  which  the  state 
takes  part  of  the  capital  of  any  person  or  business, 
as  distinguished  from  a  tax  which  takes  a  part  of 
personal  or  business  income  It  is  usually  applied 
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CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

to  all  capital  above  a  certain  minimum  and  may  be 
set  aside  for  a  specific  purpose,  such  as  the  sinking 
of  the  public  debt.  It  was  used  by  several  Euro- 
pean nations  in  financial  contingencies  arising  from 
the  armaments  race  and  the  First  World  War  and 
has  been  advocated  as  a  measure  of  social  welfare 
and  a  deterrent  to  war  profits  Opponents  of  the 
capital  levy  stress  the  implied  penalty  to  saving. 
In  the  Second  World  War,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  resorted  to  tremendous  direct  taxa- 
tion to  accomplish  many  of  the  aims  of  the  capital 
levy  See  Hugh  Oalton,  The  Capital  Levy  Explained 
(1923). 

capital  punishment,  putting  to  death  by  the  state 
Originally  used  to  appease  an  offended  deity  be- 
cause of  a  grave  religious  offense,  it  was  later  im- 
posed for  homicide,  treason,  heresy,  robbery,  and 
even  petty  crimes  Since  the  18th  cent ,  when  such 
men  as  Beccarm  pleaded  against  it,  use  of  the  death 
penalty  has  decreased  It  has  been  practically 
abolished  in  some  countries  in  accordance  with 
modern  treatment  of  criminals,  which  stresses  re- 
habilitation rather  than  punishment,  in  other 
countries  onlv  murder  and  treason  are  punished  by 
death  Modern  methods  of  e  apital  punishment  in- 
clude hanging,  electrocution,  gassing,  shooting,  and 
guillotining  See  also  CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT  See 
E  C  Calvert,  Capital  Punishment  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  (5th  ed  ,  1936) ,  J  E  Johnsen,  comp , 
Capital  Punishment  (1939) 

Capito,  Wolfgang  Fabncius  (ka'ptto,  Ger  v61f'gang 
fftbrc'tsveJos  kii'peto).  1479-1541,  German  Lu- 
theran reformer,  whose  original  famiK  name  was 
K6pfel  As  a  well-known  humanist,  he  brought 
about  communication  between  Erasmus  and 
Luther  Capito  worked  with  Martin  Buc  EU  in  an 
attempt  to  unify  the  Evangelical  churches  of  Ger- 
man} ,  France,  and  Switzerland 

Capitol,  seat  of  the  U  S  government  at  Washington, 
DC  It  is  the  city's  dominating  monument,  Tmilt 
on  an  elevated  site  which  was  chosen  by  George 
Washington  in  consultation  with  Major  L'ENFANT 
The  building  as  it  now  stands  took  many  \  ears  in 
erection  and  is  the  result  of  the  work  of  several 
architects  In  1792  a  competition  was  held  to 
select  an  architect,  but  William  THORNTON  gained 
the  President's  approval  with  a  plan  separately 
submitted  and  was  appointed  In  1793  the  Presi- 
dent set  the  cornerstone,  with  Masonic  rites,  and 
the  building  was  begun  Later  three  additional 
architects  were  employed — K  S  H  MA  t/r,  George 
Hadfield,  and  James  HOB\N  In  1814  the  uncom- 
pleted building  was  burned  by  the  British,  and  B 
H  LATROBE,  who  had  Iwen  appointed  (1803)  sur- 
veyor of  public  buildings,  undertook  its  le^toration 
He  was  succeeded  in  1818  bv  Charles  BULFINCH, 
who  brought  the  design  to  completion  in  1830  The 
building  proved  inadequate  and  was  great h  en- 
larged (1851  -66)  bv  T  U  WALTER,  who  added  the 
extensive  House  and  Senate  wings  at  either  end 
and  the  imposing  dome,  c  288  ft  in  height,  which 
dominates  the  composition  The  building  proper  is 
over  725  ft  long  and  c  186ft  wide  Seel  T  I-raiy, 
They  limit  the  Cainlol  (1940) 

Capitol,  in  Home  see  C  \PITOLINE  HILL 

Capitol  Heights,  town  (pop  2,036),  W  central  Md  , 
a  surburb  of  Washington,  D  C 

Capitohne  Hill  or  Capitol,  highest  of  the  seven  hills 
of  ancient  Rome,  historic  and  rehgioua  c  enter  of  the 
city  The  great  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolmus,  on 
its  southern  summit,  was  dedic  ated  in  509  B  C  ,  it 
was  foremost  among  the  temples  and  altais  of 
Koine  Its  main  cella  was  consec  rated  to  Jupiter, 
the  two  lateral  cellae  were  devoted  to  the  cult  of 
Juno  and  of  Minerva  Twice  dostioyed  by  hre,  it 
was  last  rebuilt  bv  Dotmtian  On  the  northern 
summit  of  the  Capitol  was  the  c  itadel  (arx)  On 
the  side  ovei  looking  the  Forum  stood  the  Tabu- 
larmrn,  where  the  state  archives  were  kept  From 
the  Tarpeian  Rock,  on  the  steep  south  face  of  the 
hill,  state  criminals  were  hurled  to  their  death  un- 
til the  1st  c  eut  A  D  In  tho  Middle  Ages  the  Capi- 
tol remained  the  political  center  of  Rome  The 
senatorial  palace,  built  over  the  Tabulanum,  was 
the  seat  of  the  senatois  and  a  true  fortress,  the 
center  of  municipal  government  in  Rome  is  still  on 
the  same  location  In  the  16th  cent  Michelangelo 
designed  the  present  plan  A  flight,  of  steps  leads 
to  the  fine  square  on  top  of  the  hill,  on  one  side  of 
the  square  is  the  Palazzo  dei  Conservator!,  on  the 
other,  the  Capitohne  Museum  Both  buildings 
now  house  collections  of  antiquities  In  the  center 
of  the  square  is  the  anc  lent  equestrian  bronze  stat- 
ue offEmperor  Marcus  Aurehus 

Capitol  Reef  National  Monument*  see  NATIONAL 

PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

capitularies  (kupl'chd61g'l'rea),  decrees  and  written 
commands  of  the  Merovingian  and  Carolmgian 
kings  of  the  Franks  Both  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative, they  were  the  thief  written  instrument  of 
royal  authority  The  ordinances  were  issued  some- 
times by  the  king  alone,  sometimes  by  the  king  and 
his  counselors  Additions  to,  and  alterations  of, 
the  customary  GERMANIC  LAWS  required  the  con- 
sent of  the  tribes  concerned  or  of  their  representa- 
tives Several  capitularies— such  as  the  exemplary 
Capitulare  de  vtttit— dealt  with  the  administration 
of  the  royal  domains,  others  dealt  with  the  Church. 
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Most  important  were  those  which  Charlemagne 
addressed  to  his  officers,  the  mtwt  dommici.  These 
contained  instructions  for  the  administration  of  the 
empire  and  instituted  far-reaching  reforms.  Capit- 
ularies issued  in  the  late  Carolmgian  period  fore- 
shadowed the  feudal  system.  The  name  capitu- 
laries is  also  applied  to  similar  documents  in  other 
fields  The  recognized  modern  edition  is  hi  the 
Monumenta  Germaniae  hietonca 

Capiz  (ka'pes),  municipality  (1948  pop.  32,353), 
capital  of  Capiz  prov ,  N  Panay,  Philippine  Is- 
lands It  has  rice  and  sugar  mills 

Capo  d'Istria,  Giovanni  Antonio,  Count  (ka"p6 
do'strfia) ,  Gr  Joannes  Antonio*  Capodwtnat  or  Ka- 
podistnas,  1776-1831,  Greek  and  Russian  states- 
man, b  Corfu  After  administrative  work  in  the 
Ionian  Islands  he  entered  (1809)  the  Russian  service 
and  was  Russian  foreign  minister  (1820-22)  He  re- 
fused leadership  of  the  Greek  uprising  in  1821  but 
brought  Russian  influence  to  bear  in  favor  of  tho 
Greeks  In  1827  the  Greek  national  assembly 
elec  ted  him  president  of  Greece.  His  preference 
for  the  aristocratic  class  and  his  Russian  affiliations 
caused  popular  resentment  and  led  to  his  assas- 
sination 

Capodistna  (kapudl'  streii,  Ital  kapode'stroa),  town 
(pop  7,105),  Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  on  a  small 
island  in  the  Gulf  of  Trieste  It  is  joined  to  the 
mainland  by  a  bridge  From  the  13th  cent  until 
1797  it  was  the  capital  of  ISTRIA  under  Venetian 
rule,  it  preserves  the  typical  aspect  of  a  Venetian 
town  In  the  main  square  are  the  Romanesque 
cathedral  (restored  16th  cent)  and  campanile,  a 
Gothic  loggia,  and  the  pinnacled  town  hall 

cap  of  maintenance   see  CAP 

Capone,  Al  (Alfonso  or  Alphonse  Capone)  (kupo'- 
ne),  1899-1947,  American  gang  leader,  b  Naples, 
Italv  Al  Capone  was  reared  in  New  York  city, 
whore  he  became  connected  with  organized  crime 
and  was  twice  invohed  m  murder  investigations 
In  1920  he  moved  to  Chicago  and  became  a  lieu- 
tenant to  John  Torrio,  one  of  the  most  feared  gang- 
sters of  the  ciU  They  established  numerous 
"speakeasies"  in  Chicago  in  the  prohibition  era  and 
expanded  their  operations  After  several  of  his 
enemies  were  murdered  and  Torrio  fled  the  citv, 
"Hcarface"  Capone  took  control  He  became  im- 
phc  ated  in  brutal  murders  and  was  known  to  have 
Deceived  tribute  from  businessmen  and  politicians 
His  crime  s>ndicate — which  terrorized  Chicago  in 
the  1920s  and  c  on  trolled  gambling  and  vice  theie — 
was  estimated  b\  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  to  have  taken  m  SI 05,000,000  in  1927 
alone  Capone  was  indicted  (1931)  b>  a  Federal 
grand  jury  for  evasion  of  income-tax  payments  and 
was  sentenced  to  an  11-year  prison  term  In  1939, 
physically  and  mentally  shattered,  Capone  was  re- 
leased See  biography  by  P  D  Paslev  (1930) 

Caporetto  (kapurc'to,  Ital  kaporat'to),  village  of 
Slovenia,  NW  Yugoslavia,  on  the  Isonzo  river 
Until  1945  it  was  in  Italv  Here  in  1917  tho  Italians 
were  severely  defeated  by  the  Austrians 

Cappadocia  (kapud6'shu),  ancient  region  of  Asia 
Minor,  watered  by  the  Hal\s  river  (the  modem 
KIZJ!  Irmak),  m  present  E  central  Asiatic  Turkey 
The  name  was  applied  at.  various  tunes  to  ten  ito- 
nes  of  varying  size  At  its  greatest  extent  it 
stretched  from  the  Halvs  vallev  E  to  the  Euphra- 
tes, from  tho  Black  (Euxine)  Sea  in  the  north  to 
the  heights  of  the  Taurus  and  \nti-Tanrus  ranges 
in  the  south  Mostly  a  high  plateau,  interrupted 
by  mountains  and  isolated  m  winter  by  snow  in 
the  mountain  passes,  it  was  largely  devoted  to 
grazing  and  was  famous  for  its  horses  and  its  fat- 
tailed  sheep  The  inhabitants  were  sometimes 
called  White  Svnans  Aided  by  the  inaccessibility 
of  tho  land,  the\  maintained  a  good  deal  of  inde- 
pendenc  e  Cappadocia  was  c  onquered  by  the  Per- 
sians, and  an  Iranian  ruling  c  lass  was  installed  but 
did  not  have  all  loc  al  power  Cappadocia  did  not 
yield  fully  to  the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  after  his  time  it  graclualh  developed  as  an  in- 
dependent kingdom  in  the  3d  cent  B  C  PONTUS, 
which  had  been  first  c  ut  off  m  Persian  times,  now 
became  completely  separated  from  Cappadocia 
The  kings  had  their  capital  at  Mazaca  (later  CAE- 
SARKA  MAZACA),  the  only  other  important  cities 
were  TV  ana  and  Melitene,  though  Icomum  was  at 
times  in  Cappadoc  m  In  the  2d  c  ent  and  1st  c  eut 
B  C  the  Cappadoc  mn  dynasty  maintained  itself 
largely  by  siding  with  Rome  The  king  was,  how- 
ever, disloval  to  Rome  in  the  Parthian  invasion,  at 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  Later  Rome  installed  a 
now  king,  then  in  A  D  17  annexed  the  region  as  a 
province  Cappadocia  became  prospeious  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  early  (1st  cent  AD),  and 
the  name  appears  m  the  Bible,  though  its  impor- 
tance as  a  separate  region  was  already  declining 
and  later  disappeared. 

Cappel,  Switzerland  see  KAPPEL. 

Capper,  Arthur,  1865-,  American  journalist  and  po- 
litical leader,  b  Garnett.  Kansas  He  did  reporting 
on  Kansas  and  New  York  city  newspapers  and 
later  became  publisher  of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital 
and  directed  several  farm  journals  He  was  (1915- 
19)  governor  of  Kansas  and  from  1910  until  he  re- 
tired in  1949  he  served  m  the  U  S.  Senate  An  im- 
portant member  of  the  Republican  party  and  ft 


leader  of  the  farm  bloc,  Capper  fathered  much 
legislation  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  was  a  staunch 
isolationist,  and  generally  opposed  the  New  Deal. 
He  wrote  The  Agricultural  J$oT(1922) 
Capponi,  Gino  (jO'nO  kap-pd'ne),  1792-1876,  Italian 
historian,  a  marquis  He  played  an  important  part 
in  the  spiritual  movement  of  the  Risorgimento. 
He  was  for  a  short  time  president  of  the  constitu- 
tional government  in  Tuscany  (1848)  and  became  a 
senator  after  the  annexation  (I860)  of  Tuscany  to 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  Of  his  writings,  the 
Storta  delta  repubblica  di  Firenze  (1875)  is  the  most 
important 

Capponi,  Piero  (pya'rft),  c  1446-1496,  Florentine 
nobleman  and  diplomat  He  served  Lorenzo  and 
Piero  de'  Medici  and  later  the  Florentine  republic. 
His  firm  and  courageous  attitude  toward  Charles 
VIII  of  France,  who  wanted  to  impose  harah  terms 
on  the  republic,  induced  the  king  to  grant  moie 
equitable  conditions  (1494) 

Capra,  Frank  (ka'pru),  1897-,  American  moving- 
picture  director,  b  Palermo,  Sicily  He  entered  the 
moving-picture  industry  in  1921  and  worked  for 
Mack  Sennett  Gently  witty  and  satirical,  his 
later  films  include  It  Happened  One  Night  t  Mr. 
Deeds  Goes  to  Town,  Lost  Horizon,  You  Can't  Take 
it  with  You,  and  Mr  Smith  Goes  to  Washington. 
Capra  directed  the  Why  We  Fight  series  for  the 
U  S  army  in  1943 

Capreol,  town  (pop  1,641),  S  Ont  ,  N  of  Sudbury. 
Caprera  (kapra'ra),  small  island,  off  the  northeast 
coast  of  Sardinia,  Italy,  in  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio 
It  was  the  residence  of  Garibaldi,  who  is  buried 
here 

Capri  (kn'pre),  Latin  Capreae,  small,  rockv  island 
(pop  7,984),  S  Italy,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Bay 
of  Naples  It  is  celebrated  for  its  striking  scenery, 
delightful  climate,  and  luxurious  vegetation  The 
Blue  Grotto  is  the  most  famous  of  the  main  c  aves 
along  its  high,  precipitous  coast  Monte  Holaro, 
the  highest  point  (1,932  ft ),  commands  a  magnifi- 
cent view  The  Roman  emperors  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  built  here  fine  villas,  of  which  theie  aro 
remains  The  lo<  ul  architecture  has  Roman,  Nor- 
man, and  Moorish  features  There  are  two  small 
towns,  Capri  and  Anacapri,  both  much-visited 
tourist  centers  A  dry  white  wine  is  produced  on 
the  island 

Capncornus  (knprlkoi 'nus)  [Latin, =goat  horn],  in 
astronomy,  an  me  onspicuous  constellation  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  Ivmg  between  Sagittarius 
and  Aquarius  It  has  been  depicted  from  earliest 
tunes  either  as  a  goat  ot  as  a  figure  with  its  foro 
part  like  that  of  a  goat  and  its  hind  part  like  tho 
tail  of  a  fish  The  Tropic  of  Capricorn  t  ikes  its 
name  from  this  constellation,  which  marks  tho 
southernmost  part  of  the  ec  liptic  and  therefore  the 
winter  solstu  e  in  tho  Northern  Hemisphere  Capn- 
cornus  is  tho  name  of  the  l()th  sign  of  the  zodiac, 
the  Goat,  and  the  constellation  is  one  of  the 
zodiac  ul  constellations 
capnfig  see  FIO 

Capri vi,  Leo,  Graf  von  (la '5  graf  fun  kaprC'vfi), 
1831-99,  German  statesman,  whose  full  name  was 
Georg  Leo,  Graf  von  Caprivi  de  Caprara  de  Monte- 
cucuh  He  succeeded  (1890)  Bismarck  as  chancel- 
lor Favoring  industrial  over  agrarian  interests,  he 
negotiated  (1892-94)  a  series  of  reciprocal  tiado 
agieements  Agrarian  opposition  caused  Ins  dis- 
missal (1894)  Prince  Hohenlohe-SchillingsfUrst 
sue  ceeded  as  c  ham  el  lor 

Caprm  Zipfel  (kapie've  tstp'  ful)  [Ger  Zip/eJ  =  tip, 
point)  or  Caprivi  Strip,  territory,  300  mi  long  and 
50  mi  wide,  extending  along  the  northern  Ixirder 
of  Bee  huanaland  W  to  the  Zambezi  river  A  part  of 
South-West  \fnoa,  it  is  named  for  the  German 
chancellor  Graf  von  Caprivi,  who  obtained  it  from 
Great  Britain  to  give  the  former  German  colony 
access  to  the  Zambezi 

Capron,  Horace  (ka'prun),  1804-85,  American  agri- 
culturist and  scientific  farmer  b  Attleboro,  Mass 
He  held  several  government  offices  in  the  United 
States  and  was  appointed  adviser  in  agriculture  to 
the  Japanese  government,  in  which  capacity  he 
introduced  scientific  farming  methods  in  Japan 
While  commissioner  (1867-7 1)  of  the  US  Dept  of 
Agriculture,  he  established  a  system  of  exchanging 
seeds  with  foreign  countries. 
Capsian  culture .  see  G  \FSA 

Captivity,  Exile,  01  Babylonian  captivity,  in  the  his- 
tory of  Israel,  the  peuod  from  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
(686  B  C  )  to  the  foundation  in  Palestine  of  a  new 
Hebrew  organization  Aftei  the  capture  of  the  city 
some  thousands  were  deported  to  Mesopotamia, 
probably  selected  for  their  prosperity  and  impor- 
tance Such  deportations  were  commonplace  in 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  policy.  The  exiles  kept 
up  close  connections  with  their  kinsmen  at  home, 
as  is  clear  from  Ezekiel,  the  prophet  of  the  early 
years  of  the  Exile  In  538  B.C  ,  Cyrus,  the  new 
master  of  the  empire,  brought  m  a  new  attitude 
toward  the  nations  and  decreed  the  restoration  of 
worship  at  Jerusalem  The  century  following  this 
decree  was  critical  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  for  it 
is  the  time  of  their  remtegration  into  a  national  and 
religious  unit  For  paits  of  the  period,  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  are  the  best  sources  The  prophesied  70 
years  of  captivity  were  fulfilled  when  the  new  Tem- 


are  lndle*t»d  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faeea  paf«  1. 


pie  was  completed  in  516  B  C.  Jer.  25  11,  Dan  9.2; 
Zech  7  5  For  the  "Babylonian  captivity"  of  the 
popes  at  Avignon,  see  PAPACY 

Capua  (k&'puu,  Ital  ka'pwft),  town  (pop  10,128), 
Campania,  S  Italy,  on  the  Volturno  river.  It  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  ancient  CASILINTJM  Ancient 
Capua  (which  was  3  mi  to  the  southeast,  where 
Santa  Maria  Capua  Vetere  now  stands)  was  a 
strategic  Roman  town  on  the  Appian  Way  In  216 
B  C  it  opened  its  gates  to  Hannibal,  retaken  by 
the  Romans,  it  became  the  most  important  center 
of  8  Italy  There  are  remains  of  an  amphitheater 
and  of  a  triumphal  arch  Capua  was  destroyed 
(841)  by  the  Arabs,  the  inhabitants  moved  to 
Casiimum  and  founded  modern  Capua  Strongly 
fortified  to  defend  Naples,  Capua  suffered  various 
sieges,  the  last  one  by  the  Piedmontose  ( 1 860)  The 
am  lent  cathedral  was  severely  damaged  in  the 
Set  ond  World  War 

Capuana,  Luigi  (IwP'ie  kiipwa'na),  1839-1915,  Ital- 
ian critic  and  novelist.  He  led  a  full  and  varied 
life,  his  activities  including  teaching,  scientific 
studv,  and  politics  He  wrote  in  almost  every  gen- 
re, but  his  reputation  rests  upon  his  naturalistic 
novels  and  his  excellent  critic  ism  Among  his  best 
works  are  the  short  stories  in  Paeaane  [peasants] 
(1894),  the  novel  //  marchese  di  Roccaverdina 
(1901),  and  his  Studi  suela  letteratura  contempo- 
ranfa  (1879-82)  His  stories  foi  children  which 
have  appeared  in  English  are  Nimble  Legs  (1903, 
Kng  tr  ,  1927)  and  Once  w;xm  a  Time  (1882,  Eng 
tr  ,  1892) 

Capuchins  (ka'pOchmz)  [Ital  ,  -hooded  ones],  Ro- 
man Catholic  religious  order  of  friars,  one  of  the 
independent  orders  of  FRANCISCANS,  officially  the 
Friars  Minor  Capuchin  It  was  founded  (1526-28) 
in  central  Italy  as  a  reform  witlun  the  Observants, 
led  by  Matteo  di  Bascio  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
orders  Born,  like  the  Jesuits,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Catholic  Reform,  the  Capuchins  became  a  key 
feature  in  church  activity,  especially  in  preaching 
and  missions  With  the  Jesuits  thev  did  much  to  re- 
vive Catholicism  among  populations  of  Europe  m 
which  Protestantism  had  prevailed  The  Capu- 
c  hins  have  been  very  important  in  foieign  missions, 
thev  were  early  in  French  Canada  They  are  con- 
spic  uous  among  Roman  Catholic  rlergy  for  their 
beards  See  Father  Cuthbert,  The  Capuchins 
(1928) 

Capulm  Mountain  National  Monument,  see  NA- 
TIONAL P\RK8  AND  MONX3MENT8  (table) 

Capus,  Alfred  (alfrCd'  kixpu'),  1858-1922,  French 
journalist,  novelist,  and  playwright  Most  success- 
ful at  comedy,  he  also  wrote  pt  oblem  plays 

capybara  (kapfba'ru),  mammal  of  Central  and  much 
of  South  America  It  is  the  largest  living  member 
of  the  order  of  rodents,  reaching  a  length  of  4  ft 
and  a  weight  of  75  to  100  Ib  Its  brownish  hair 
flecked  with  yellow  is  coarse  and  scanty,  and  its 
tail  rudimentary  The  feet  ai  e  partially  webbed,  and 
there  are  four  thick-nailed  toes  on  the  front  feet 
and  three  on  the  hind  feet  It  is  semiaquatic,  an 
expert  swimmer  and  diver  It  eats  vegetation 
and  sometimes  damages  crops  It  is  hunted  for 
food,  its  hide  is  made  into  glo\es,  and  its  bristles 
are  used  in  brushes  It  is  also  called  water  hog  and 
carpmcho 

caracal  (k&'rukul)  or  Persian  lynx,  mammal  of  the 
cat  family,  native  to  Asia  and  Africa  By  some  it 
IH  considered  a  link  between  the  true  tats  and  the 
true  hnxes  It  is  reddish  brown  with  black-tufted 
oars  From  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  it  is  about 
1H  ft  It  preys  on  small  deer,  hares,  birds,  and 
other  animals  and  in  some  regions  is  trained  to 
c  apture  such  game  for  man 

Caracalla  (karuka'lu),  188-217,  Roman  emperor 
(211-17),  son  of  Septimms  SI/VFRUS  His  real 
name  was  Marcus  Aurehus  Antoninus,  and  he  was 
called  Caracalla  because  he  wore  a  Gallic  tunic 
He  wus  made  Caesar  in  196  and  Augustus  in  198, 
but  he  resented  having  to  share  these  honors  with 
his  brother  Geta  and  he  oarh  showed  his  true 
character  by  bringing  about  the  downfall  of  his 
father-in-law,  the  political  leader  Plautianus, 
through  false  reports  After  Septmuus  Severus 
died,  leaving  the  empire  to  his  two  sons,  Caracalla 
murdered  (212)  the  much  more  popular  Geta  and 
had  a  general  massacre  of  Getd's  followers  and 
s\  mpatmzors  (including  the  jurist  Papmian)  He 
thus  ushered  in  a  reign  infamous  for  cruelty  and 
blood  Caracalla,  however,  pacified  the  German 
frontier  He  extended  Roman  citiienslup  to  all 
free  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  not  presumably  out 
of  generosity  but  to  increase  his  income  fiom  taxes 
to  meet  staggering  expenses  Part  of  his  money 
went  to  shower  gifts  on  the  soldiers  He  tried  to 
buy  popularity  with  them  and  planned  an  ambi- 
tious campaign  to  extend  his  father's  conquests  into 
old  Persia  When  he  was  leading  an  expedition  in 
Asia  he  was  murdered  by  MACRINUS,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  but  was  in  turn  shortly  succeeded  by 
Hehogabalus.  Caracalla's  name  is  familiar  be- 
cause of  the  famous  Baths  of  Caracalla,  erected  in 
his  reign 

Caracas  (kur&'kus,  kura'-,  Span,  kara'kaa).  city 
(pop.  269,030),  N  Venesuela,  the  capital  and  larg- 
est city  of  Venesuela,  in  a  mountain  valley  near  the 
Caribbean.  It  was  founded  in  1567  aa  Santiago  de 
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Leon  de  Caracas  by  Diego  de  Losada  With  an 
elevation  of  e  3,100  ft ,  Caracas  has  a  healthful  and 
pleasant  climate,  a  factor  that  made  it  rather  than 
VALENCIA  the  economic  and  political  center  of 
Spanish  colonization  in  Venezuela.  The  older 
parts  of  the  city  are  picturesque,  the  newer  sections 
developed  in  the  recent  rapid  expansion  are  modern 
and  prosperous  With  air,  rail,  and  highway  con- 
nections to  La  GUAIKA,  to  W  Venezuela,  and  S  to 
Ciudad  Bolivar  by  road  and  air,  Caracas  is  the 
commercial  center  for  much  of  the  country's  prod- 
uce. Industrial  activities  include  cotton  nulls, 
breweries,  shoe  and  cigarette  factories,  sugar  re- 
fineries, and  dairy  and  meat-packing  plants  Key 
to  control  of  Venezuela,  Caracas  assumed  a  leading 
role  in  the  revolution  against  Spam  Here  inde- 
pendence was  advocated  in  April,  1810,  and  for- 
mally declared  in  July,  1811  Its  almost  complete 
destruction  by  earthquake  on  March  26,  1812,  did 
much  to  blight  the  revolution  led  by  Francisco  do 
MIRANDA  In  Aug  ,  1813,  Simc5n  BOI^VAR  recap- 
tured Caracas,  but  abandoned  it  after  a  crushing 
defeat  in  June,  1814  Finally,  after  his  victory  at 
Carabobo  (1821),  he  made  a  triumphal  entry  m 
June,  1821 

Caracci,  family  of  Italian  painters    see  CARRACCI 

Caracciolo,  Francesco  (francha'skS  karat'ch6l6), 
1752-99,  Neapolitan  admiral  He  served  with  the 
British  in  the  American  Revolution  He  fled  with 
King  Ferdinand  IV  of  Naples  to  Sicily  in  Dec  , 
1798,  but  soon  returned  and  took  command  of  the 
small  fleet  of  the  French-sponsored  Parthenopean 
Republic  When  the  Bourbons  recaptured  Naples 
(1799),  Lord  Nelson  ordered  his  immediate  exe- 
cution 

Caractacus  (kurak'tukus)  or  Caradoc  (kura'duk), 
fl  AD  50,  British  chieftain,  son  of  Cvmbehne 
He  fought  for  nine  jears  against  the  Romans,  was 
captured,  and  was  taken  to  Rome  for  a  triumph 
Claudius,  admiring  his  courage,  spared  his  life 

Caragiali,  Ion  Luca  (y6n'  looka  karaja'U),  1853- 
1912,  Rumanian  author  and  theatrical  manager 
After  the  production  of  several  of  his  own  come- 
dies, he  became  (1888)  director  of  the  Bucharest 
National  Theater  Among  his  comedies  satirizing 
Rumanian  society  are  The  Lost  Letter  (1884)  and 
Carnival  Adventures  (1885)  False  Accusation  (1889) 
is  a  tragedy  Caragiali  also  wrote  short  stones  and 
novels 

Caraglio,  Giovanni  Jacopo  (jdvan'ne  yl'kopo  kara'- 
Iy6),  c  1500-c  1570,  Italian  engraver  and  designer, 
known  also  as  Jacobus  Parmensis  and  Jacobus 
Veronensis  He  was  a  pupil  of  Raimondi  and 
achieved  distinction  as  an  engraver  on  copper  and, 
later,  as  a  designer  of  medals  and  engraver  of  gems 
His  plates,  alxmt  70  in  number,  are  chiefly  repro- 
ductions of  works  of  the  great  Italian  masters — 
Raphael,  Titian,  Michelangelo,  and  others. 

Caraites   see  KARAITES 

Caraman,  Turkey   see  KARAMAN 

Caran  d'Ache  (k.ira'  d.lsh').  pseud  of  Emmanuel 
Poire1  (PmiinucT  pwara'),  1858-1909,  French  carica- 
turist and  illustrate!  The  work  which  I>e8t  shows 
his  humor  and  originality  appears  in.  Album  Caran 
d'Ache,  Bric-a-brac,  and  other  albums 

Carausms  (kurd'sheus),  d  293,  Gallo- Roman  mili- 
tary commander  He  was  stationed  in  Gaul,  but 
Emperor  Maxinuan,  suspec  ting  him  of  conspiracies 
with  the  Germans,  condemned  him  to  death 
Carausius  fled  to  Britain  and  established  his  rule 
there,  def>  ing  attempts  to  conquer  him  Diocletian 
and  Maxinuan  finally  (c  289)  recognized  him  as 
coemperor,  and  he  established  his  rule  in  NE  Gaul 
as  well  as  in  Britain  In  293,  however,  Constantius 
(later  Constantius  I)  defeated  him,  and  he  was 
murdered  by  one  of  hi*  own  men 

Caravaca  (kunivR'ka),  city  (pop  9,629),  Murcia 
prov  ,  SE  Spain,  in  Murcia,  on  the  Caravaca  river 
It  is  an  agric  ultural  center  and  has  liquor  and  tex- 
tile manufactures  The  miraculous  Cross  of  Cara- 
vaca was  formerly  kept  in  the  Church  of  the  Most 
Holy  Cross  (1617) 

Caravaggio,  Michelangelo  Amenghi  da  (mckuliln'- 
jalo  amarcVgP  da  knriviid'jS),  or  Menghi  da  Cara- 
vaggio (mare'ge  da),  1565-1609,  Italian  paintei 
His  surname  Caravaggio  came  from  his  birthplace 
After  studies  in  Milan  and  Venice  he  achieved  an 
overwhelming  success  as  the  founder  of  the  natural- 
istic school  in  Rome,  but  his  violent  nature  in- 
volved him  in  constant  broils  which  forced  him  to 
flee  to  Naples  and  later  to  Sicily  and  Malta  and  led 
eventual! v  to  his  early  death  Caravaggio  aban- 
doned the  idealized  types  of  the  preceding  Italian 
masters,  emphasizing  the  character  of  his  models, 
often  taken  from  the  lowest  walks  of  life  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  masters  of  that  extreme  form  of 
chiaroscuro  in  which  the  subject  is  seen  in  violent 

light  and  shade  against  a  dark  background,  a  man- 
ner which  he  transmitted  to  Hibera  and  the  Spanish 
school.  Often  somewhat  brutally  emphatic,  he  re- 
tained the  traditional  forms  of  monumental  compo- 
sition and  achieved  an  art  of  great  dramatic  power 
Among  his  early  genre  paintings,  The  Card  Players 
and  Oypsy  Fortune  Teller  are  famous  His  large 

and  celebrated  religious  compositions  include  The 
Entombment  (Vatican),  The  Supper  at  Emmau* 
(National  Gall ,  London) ,  and  Martyrdom  of  St 
Sebastian  (Capitol,  Rome)  In  the  Louvre  are  his 
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portrait  of  the  grand  master  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta  and  his  Death  of  the  Virgin 

Caravaggio,  Polidoro  Caldara  da  fpdledcVrf  killdu'- 
ra),  c  1492-1543,  Italian  painter  His  surname, 
Caravaggio,  came  from  his  birthplace  As  appren- 
tice to  Raphael  he  executed  notable  friezes  in  the 
Vatican  and  assisted  in  producing  facade  decora 
tions  in  sgraffito  for  Roman  palaces  Today  these 
works  are  known  only  through  engravings  Hif 
best-known  surviving  painting  is  the  celebrated 
Christ  Hearing  the  Cross  (Naples) 

caravan,  group  of  travelers  or  merchants  banded 
together  and  organized  for  mutual  assistance  and 
defense  while  traveling  long  distances  through  un- 
settled or  hostile  country  Caravan  trade  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  history  of  the  Near  East  as  far  back 
as  records  of  ancient  civilizations  extend  and  seems 
to  have  been  well  developed  before  sea  commerce 
began  It  is  evident  that  all  trade  from  one  fertile 
area  to  another  in  this  region  had  to  be  organized 
from  the  first,  since  long  distances  of  desert  trail 
separated  settled  parts  and  since  local  governments 
could  not  guarantee  protection  against  barbaric 
tribes  eager  to  loot  and  pillage  Caravans  wore  al- 
wavs  tempting  because  the  conditions  of  the  trade, 
demanding  the  highest  value  in  proportion  to 
weight,  required  that  they  be  richly  laden  Such 
small  but  valuable  wares  as  jewels,  spices,  perfumes, 
dyes,  metals,  rare  woods,  ivory,  ods,  and  textiles 
are  associated  with  the  trade  Camels  were  the 
chief  beasts  of  burden  from  Egypt  to  Mesopotamia 
and  throughout  the  Arabian  peninsula  They  were 
introduced  into  North  Africa  and  the  Sahara  region 
in  the  3d  cent  A  D  Donkeys  were  used  m  Asia 
Minor  Trade  naturally  prospered  in  the  period  of 
the  great  empires  when  the  caravan  routes  could 
be  controlled  and  protected,  and  it  was  to  secure 
control  of  such  routes  that  many  wars  were  fought 
and  conquests  made  in  ancient  times  An  empire 
prov  ided  for  the  establishment  of  caravansaries  for 
the  accommodation  of  trav  elers  along  the  way  Such 
improvements  facilitated  the  movement  of  troops 
to  protect  the  routes  Cities  rose  and  fell  in  ancient 
times  m  proportion  to  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  trade 
of  the  caravan  routes  upon  which  they  were  located 
Basically  the  trade  underwent  little  change  until 
challenged  in  modern  times  by  the  motor  truck  and 
the  airplane  Travelers  having  occasion  to  cross 
the  desert  spaces  usually  accompanied  merchant 
caravans  Since  the  advent  of  Islam,  the  pilgrim- 
age of  the  devout  to  Mecca  has  given  rise  to  the 
long  pilgrim  caravans  which  are  a  feature  of  the 
pilgrimage  season  each  year  The  closest  approach 
to  caravan  trade  in  the  New  World  was  the  wagon- 
train  commerce  which  developed  over  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail  See  Mikhail  Rostovtzev,  Caravan  Cities 
(19J2),  E  W  Bovill,  Caraeant  of  the  Old  Sahara 
(1933) 

caravel  (ka'ruvgl*)  or  carvel  (kir'vul),  sailing  ship, 
generally  square-rigged,  with  three  masts  It  usu- 
ally had  a  roundish  hull  with  high  bow  and  stern 
and  was  a  light  ship  with  small  displac  ement  The 
term  "carvel-built  (see  BCMT)  was  derived  from 
this  construction  The  change  from  bulkier  ships 
to  caravels  enabled  the  Portuguese  in  the  15th 
cent  to  make  much  more  rapid  progress  ui  opening 
ip  the  African  coast  to  the  Western  World  Thus, 


the  <  aravel  was  of  primar>  importance  in  the  era  of 
expansion  and  exploration     The  Santa  Ma 
celebrated  flagship  of  Christopher  Columbui 


expansion  and  exploration  The  Santa  Maria,  the 
"...  .  IUM,  was  a 

t\  pic  al  caravel 

caraway  (k&r'uwa),  biennial  plant  (Carum  earn), 
giowing  m  N  and  central  Europe  and  Asia  and  cul- 
tivated in  Europe  and  Amenca  for  its  aiomatic 
seeds  It  has  a  tapering  fleshy  root,  a  blanching 
stem  1  to  2  ft  high,  finely  divided  leaves,  and  close 
head->  of  white  or  pinkish  flowers  The  fruits  or 
seeds  aie  small  and  ovate,  with  a  pleasant  spicv 
flavor,  and  are  used  as  a  condiment,  as  seasoning  of 
cakes,  sweetmeats,  and  some  kinds  of  cheese  and 
biead  and  us  flavoring  for  certain  liqueurs  (as 
kummel)  In  medicine  the  volatile  oil  expressed 
from  the  seeds  is  a  stimulant  and  a  carminative 

Carberry  Hill,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  scene  of 
an  encounter  on  June  15,  1567,  between  the  troops 
of  M  \RV  QUFEN  OF  SCOTS  and  those  of  the  rebel 
Sc  otc  h  lords  Mary  surrendered  here  and  remained 
a  virtual  prisoner  the  rest  of  her  life 

carbide,  any  one  of  a  group  of  compounds  consisting 
of  carbon  and  one  other  element,  either  a  metal  or 
a  nonmetal  (However,  a  compound  i  omposed  onlj 
of  carbon  and  h\drogen  is  known  as  a  HYDROCAR- 
BON and  one  composed  onl\  of  carbon  and  oxvgen 
is  an  OXIDF  )  In  general,  carbides  are  produced  in 
the  electric  furnace,  calcium  carbide  and  SILICON 
CARBIDE,  which  is  known  commonly  as  carlxirun- 
duni,  are  two  important  examples  They  are 
formed  when  carbon,  at  the  extremely  high  temper- 
atures obtained,  combines  separately  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  oxide  to  give  the  c  arbide  and  carbon 
monoxide  Although  some  carbides,  e  g  ,  chromi- 
um carbide  and  silicon  carbide,  are  not  affected  by 
water,  many  are  decomposed  by  it  and  yield  a  gas 
For  example,  calcium  carbide  produces  acetylene 
and  is  an  important  commercial  source  of  this  gas 
Barium  carbide  also  yields  acetj  lene  On  the  other 
hand,  aluminum  carbide  reacts  to  form  methane, 
which  is  used  m  treating  certain  steels  Iron  car- 
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CARBO 

bide  is  present  in  steel,  cast  iron,  and  some  other 
iron  alloys 

Carbo,  Cneius  Papiriue  (ng'us  puper'gus  kftr'bd). 
d  82  B  C  ,  Roman  political  leader.  He  was  consul 
in  85  B.C  ,  84  B  C  ,  and  82  B  C  He  was  one  of  tho 
leaders  of  the  party  of  MARIITS,  and  after  the  death 
of  Manus  he  and  his  colleague,  CINNA,  gathered  an 
army  to  oppose  SULLA  in  Italy  m  84  B  C.  After 
the  murder  of  Cinna,  Carbo  was  chief  commander 
Sulla  gathered  strength  as  he  came  slowly  N 
through  Italy,  and  much  of  Carbo's  force  deserted 
He  was  defeated  at  Faventia  (modern  Faenia)  by 
Q.  Caeoihus  Metellus  Pius  (see  METELLUS,  family) 
and  fled  to  Africa  He  later  crossed  to  Sicily,  where 
he  was  captured,  condemned,  and  executed  by 
Pompev 

carbohydrate  (karbohl'diat),  any  one  of  a  number 
of  organic  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  having  (in  general)  the  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen in  the  same  atomic  ratio  as  in  water  (2  1) 
The  carbohydrates  are  an  important  group  of  foods, 
they  supply  heat  energy  and  are  involved  in  fat 
production  In  various  forms,  the  carbohydrates 
are  used  in  industry  and  commerce  Three  mam 
subdivisions  of  the  group  are  recognised  The 
monosacchandes  include  the  sugars  FRUCTOSE  and 
GLUCOSE  The  disacchandes  include  LACTOSE, 
MALTOSE,  and  sucrose  or  cane  sugar  (see  SUGAR) 
The  polysacchandes  are  represented  by  such  sub- 
stances as  CKLLUL06E,  DEXTRIN,  OLYCOGEN,  and 
STARCH 

carbolic  acid  or  phenol  Cf8'~),  colorless  (when  pure), 
crystalline  solid,  melting  at  41°C  and  boiling  at 
182°C  ,  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  the 
hydroxyl  (OH)  radical  Although  it  resembles  the 
alcohols  in  structure  and  forms  esters  with  acid 
anhydrides,  it  exhibits  weak  ACID  properties  With 
strong  alkalies,  Raits  called  phenolates  are  formed 
Carbolic  acid  dissolves  in  many  organic  solvents 
such  as  alcohol  and  ether,  but  in  water  it  is  only 
moderately  soluble  It  is  corrosive  and  poisonous 
(for  antidote  and  treatment,  see  POISONING,  table) 
In  medicine  it  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  and  disin- 
fectant In  industry  it  is  important  in  the  produc- 
tion of  certain  artificial  resins  such  as  BAKELITE, 
explosives  such  as  PICRIC  ACID,  and  certain  dyes 
It  is  prepared  by  the  distillation  of  coal  tar  and  also 
from  wood  alcohol  (methyl)  by  oxidation  Car- 
bolic acid  is  the  simplest  member  of  a  group  of  com- 
pounds called  phenols  which  are  derived  from  such 
aromatic  hydrocarbons  as  benzene  Those  derived 
from  toluene  are  called  cresols  and  are  used  in  com- 
mercial antiseptics 

carboloy  (kar'btiloi)  [portmanteau  word  from  car- 
bon and  alloy],  an  alloy  containing  cobalt,  tung- 
sten, and  carbon  The  tungsten  is  first  combined 
with  the  carbon  to  form  the  carbide  and  the  cobalt 
is  then  added  This  alloy  is  extremely  hard ,  harder 
than  steel,  it  is  used  to  cut  steel,  porcelain,  quartz, 
and  other  materials  Its  hardness  is  not  affected 
by  great  heat,  it  retains  a  sharp  cutting  edge  even 
at  red  heat 

carbon,  nonmetalhc  element  (symbol-C,  for  physi- 
cal constants,  see  ELEMENT,  table),  one  of  the  most 
widely  distributed  and  abundant  of  all  the  ele- 
ments The  DIAMOND  and  GRAPHITE  are  two  crys- 
talline forms  (see  ALLOTROPT)  In  the  so-called 
amorphous  carbon,  such  as  CHARCOAL  (including 
both  the  animal  charcoal,  or  bone  black,  and  wood 
charcoal),  COAL,  COKE,  lampblack,  PEAT,  arid  LIG- 
NITE, it  is  partly  free  and  partly  combined  It  is  a 
constituent  of  all  organic  material  (Organic  chem- 
istry is  the  study  of  carbon  compounds  found  in 
natural  matter  and  also  those  produced  syntheti- 
cally )  Combined  with  hydrogen,  the  element 
forms  the  extensive  class  of  HYDROCARBON  com- 
pounds, with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  together,  CAR- 
BOHYDRATE compounds  Perfumes,  drugs,  animal 
and  plant  secretions,  foods,  textiles,  wood,  paper, 
and  many  other  common  things  contain  carbon 
Fuels  (e.g ,  natural  gas),  marsh  gas,  and  the  gases 
resulting  from  the  combustion  of  fuels  (e  g  ,  CAR- 
BON MONOXIDE  and  CARBON  DIOXIDE)  are  compounds 
of  carbon  With  oxygen  and  a  metallic  element, 
carbon  forms  many  important  carbonates,  such  as 
calcium  carbonate  (limestone)  and  sodium  carbon- 
ate (soda).  It  is  combined  with  other  elements 
singly  in  the  carbides  When  carbon  is  added  to 
iron,  STEEL  is  produced  Carbon  electrodes  are 
widely  used  m  electrical  apparatus  The  "lead"  of 
the  ordinary  lead  pencil  is  graphitic  carbon  The 
great  variety  of  uaes  to  which  the  element  is  put  is 
seen  in  the  great  number  and  variety  of  its  useful 
compounds 

Carbon,  Mount,  peak,  14,259  ft  high,  W  central 
Colo  ,  highest  summit  in  the  Elk  Mts  of  the  Rock- 
ies It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  Castle  Peak 
Carbonan  (karbOna'rg)  (Ital ,- charcoal  burners], 
members  of  a  secret  society  which  flourished  in 
Italy,  Spam,  and  France  early  m  the  19th  cent 
Possibly  derived  from  Freemasonry,  the  society 
originated  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  m  the  reign  of 
Murat  and  drew  its  members  from  all  stations  of 
life,  particularly  from  the  army  It  was  closely  or- 
ganised, with  a  ritual,  a  symbolic  language,  and  a 
hierarchy  Boyond  advocacy  of  political  freedom  its 
aims  were  vague  The  Carbonari  were  partially  re- 
sponsible for  uprisings  m  Spam  (1820),  Naples 
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(1820),  and  Piedmont  ( 1821)  After  1830  the  Italian 
Carbonan  gradually  were  absorbed  by  the  Rworgi- 
mento  movement,  elsewhere  they  disappeared, 
carbonate,  any  one  of  a  group  of  chemical  com- 
pounds, either  a  salt  of  carbonic  acid  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  organic  carbonates,  an  ester  of  this  acid 
The  carbonate  RADICAL  consists  of  one  atom  of  car- 
bon and  three  of  oxygen  (— CO»)  Normal  carbon- 
ates are  formed  when  equivalent  amounts  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  a  base  react  The  majority  are 
precipitated  since,  except  for  ammonium,  potas- 
sium, and  sodium  carbonate,  they  are  all  insoluble 
in  water  This  property  serves  as  a  test  for  car- 
bonates as  well  as  for  carbon  dioxide  When 
heated,  most  carbonates  decompose  to  yield  carbon 
dioxide  and  the  oxide  of  the  metal  They  react  also 
with  dilute  acids  to  form,  as  final  products,  car- 
bon dioxide  and  water  With  carbonic  acid,  they 
turn  to  bicarbonates,  or  acid  carbonates  These 
compounds  do  not,  however,  behave  as  acids  but 
are  weakly  alkaline,  being  called  acid  carbonates 
only  because  of  their  formation  when  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  is  used  Carbonates  occur  widely 
distributed  in  nature  Some  are  barium  carbonate, 
commonly  called  witherite,  which  is  used  for  the 
preparation  of  other  barium  compounds,  calcium 
carbonate,  which  occurs  m  the  shells  of  animals  and 
as  ICELAND  SPAR,  LIMESTONE,  and  MARBLE  and  in 
commerce  as  whiting  and  putty,  iron  carbonate,  a 
ferrous  compound,  known  as  SIUEKITB,  which  is  the 
important  source  of  iron  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  and  magnesium  carbonate,  occurring  as 
MAGNESITE  and,  when  combined  with  calcium  car- 
bonate, as  DOLOMITE  Potassium  carbonate  consti- 
tutes POTASH  or  pearlash  Sodium  carbonate,  or 
SODA,  is  found  in  nature,  but  is  usually  prepared 
for  commercial  use  by  the  SOLVAY  PROCESS  which 
has  replaced  the  LEBLANO  PROCESS  in  the  United 
States  Other  carbonates  are  strontium  carbonate 
and  Bine  carbonate,  which  is  the  ore  of  zinc  known 
as  smithsomte  Lead  carbonate  in  combination 
with  lead  hydroxide,  the  whole  being  known  as 
basic  lead  carbonate,  is  the  WHITE  LEAD  of  paints,  a 
baaic  carbonate  of  copper  is  the  mineral  MALACHITE 
Of  the  bicarbonates,  calcium  bicarbonate,  which 
causes  "hardness"  in  water  and  which  by  changing 
to  the  insoluble  calcium  carbonate  produces  the 
STALACTITE  AND  STALAGMITE  formations  of  hme- 
stone  caves,  and  sodium  bicarbonate  (baking  soda 
or  bicarbonate  of  soda)  are  especially  important 
Carbondale.  1  City  (pop  8,550),  S  III ,  N  of  Cairo, 
m  a  coal-mining  and  farm  area,  founded  1852,  me 
1800  It  is  a  railroad  division  point  with  shops  and 
is  the  seat  of  Southern  Illinois  Umv  (coeduca- 
tional) Giant  City  State  Park,  in  the  Illinois  ex- 
tension of  the  Ozarks,  lies  to  the  south  2  Industrial 
city  (pop  19,371),  NE  Pa  ,  on  the  Lackawanna 
river  and  c  15  mi  NE  of  Scranton,  me  1851.  Its 
important  a<  tivities  are  anthracite  mining  and  rail- 
road tank  <ar  and  glass  manufactures  Terence 
Powderly,  labor  leader,  was  born  here. 
carbon  dioxide,  colorless,  almost  odorless,  gaseous 
compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  an  oxide  of  car- 
bon, the  molecule  consisting  of  one  atom  of  carbon 
and  two  atoms  of  oxygen  Carbon  dioxide  is  one 
and  one-half  times  heavier  than  air.  it  neither 
burns  nor  supports  combustion,  is  soluble  in  water 
volume  for  volume,  and  can  be  liquefied  without 
difficulty  under  pressure  (critical  temperature  •• 
31  1°C )  Because  its  aqueous  solution  exhibits 
weak  acid  properties  (CARBONIC'  ACID),  the  gas  is 
often  known  in  commerce  as  carbonic  acid  gas 
DRY  ICE,  called  also  carbon  dioxide  snow,  is  carbon 
dioxide  m  the  solid,  or  "froaen"  state  The  choke- 
damp  (see  DAMP)  of  mines,  pits,  or  old,  unused 
wells  (as  well  as  afterdamp)  is  largely  this  gas 
Carbon  dioxide  occurs  free  m  nature  It  is  a  con- 
stituent of  the  ATMOSPHERE,  being  usually  more 
abundant  m  the  air  of  cities  than  in  that  of  tho 
country  It  results  from  the  combustion  of  carbon 
or  carbonaceous  materials  such  as  coal,  wood,  and 
fuel  oil  The  hydrocarbons,  used  widely  as  fuels, 
burn  in  air,  yielding  carbon  dioxide  and  water. 
Carbon  dioxide  is  produced  also  when  a  CARBON- 
ATE is  decomposed  by  heat  or  acids  The  gas  is  a 
product  of  respiration  in  animals  and  plants,  and  it 
is  given  off  in  some  other  processes  such  as  alcoholic 
FERMENTATION  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
yeast  It  is  used  by  green  plants  in  PHOTOSYN- 
THESIS In  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  Italy, 
Java,  and  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  m  the 
United  States,  it  is  formed  in  the  ground  and  issues 
from  fissures  Dissolved  in  water  under  pressure,  it 
gives  the  "sparkle,"  or  effervescence,  to  natural 
mineral  waters,  such  as  Vichy  water  When  the 
pressure  is  released,  the  excess  gas  collects  m  bub- 
bles and  passes  upward  through  the  water.  The 
same  condition  obtains  in  the  common  "charged" 
water  of  the  soda  fountain.  Carbon  dioxide  finds 
varied  use.  Formed  by  the  action  of  yeast  or  BAK- 
ING POWDER,  it  causes  the  rising  of  bread  dough 
Certain  fire  extinguishers  depend  for  their  effective- 
ness upon  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide,  which 
is  expelled  from  a  noazle  and,  settling  upon  the 
flame,  smothers  it  In  one  kind  of  apparatus,  the 
gas  is  produced  by  the  action  of  an  acid,  e.g.,  sul- 
phuric, upon  a  carbonate,  the  two  being  brought 
into  contact  by  inverting  the  extinguisher  Another 


method  produces  a  foam  in  which  bubbles  of  carbon 
dioxide  gas  are  caught  and  held  to  prevent  diffu- 
sion. The  gas  is  used  in  the  SOLVAY  PROCESS  for 
the  preparation  of  sodium  bicarbonate.  The  stand- 
ard test  for  carbon  dioxide  is  given  in  its  action 
with  hmewater  (calcium  hydroxide)  which,  m  its 
presence,  becomes  cloudy,  because  of  the  forma- 
tion of  an  insoluble  carbonate 
Carbonear  (karbunSr'),  town  (1945  pop.  3,468),  E 
N  F  ,  on  the  west  coast  of  Conception  Bay,  W  of 
St.  John's.  It  is  the  commercial  center  of  the  region 
In  1762  the  town  was  captured  by  the  French,  it 
was  later  recaptured  by  the  English. 
Carbon  Hill,  city  (pop  2,555),  NW  Ala,  NW  of 
Birmingham,  in  a  coal  area,  mo  1891. 
carbonic  acid,  weak  acid  known  only  in  solution, 
formed  when  carbon  dioxide  is  dissolved  in  water 
Its  molecule  is  composed  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
and  the  carbonate  radical,  which  consists  of  an 
atom  of  carbon  and  three  of  oxygen  (— COj),  the 
salts  of  this  acid  (see  CARBONATE)  contain  this  radi- 
cal Carbonic  acid  contributes  the  sharp  taste  to  a 
carbonated  beverage. 
carbonic  acid  gas.  see  CARBON  DIOXIDE 
Carboniferous  period  (karbunl'furus)  [Latin, -coal 
making],  fifth  period  of  the  PALEOZOIC  ERA  of  geo- 
logic time  The  Carboniferous  period  saw  the  forma- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  the  world's  supply  of 
COAL  and  the  beginning  of  a  succession  of  changes 
in  the  earth's  surface  which,  continuing  into  the 
PERMIAN  PERIOD,  were  to  bnng  the  Paleozoic  to  a 
close  The  events  of  the  Carboniferous  fall  natural- 
ly into  two  divisions;  in  America  the  break  in  se- 
quence is  so  sharp  that  each  division  is  considered 
by  most  geologists  as  an  independent  period  In 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  or  Mississippian  period, 
the  interior  of  Noith  America  was  several  times 
submerged  by  shallow  seas,  and  the  interior  forma- 
tions are  limestone,  shale,  and  sandstone  In  the 
Appalachian  region,  especially  in  Pennsylvania, 
great  deposits  of  sandstone  and  shale  were  laid 
down  by  the  erosion  of  sand  and  gravel  from  the 
eastern  coastal  highlands  In  the  Far  West  the 
Rocky  Mt  region  was  covered  by  a  flood  which 
deposited  the  Madison  limestone  and  the  Hedwall 
limestone  of  the  Grand  Canyon  The  Lower  Car- 
boniferous in  Europe,  as  m  America,  was  a  period 
of  submergence  In  the  British  Isles  and  adjacent 
areas  the  mountain  limestone  was  formed,  E  of  the 
Rhine,  the  culm  shale,  sandstone,  and  conglomer- 
ate, in  Russia,  the  Coal  Measures  characteristic  of 
the  Upper  Carboniferous  in  Western  Europe  and  m 
North  America  The  close  of  the  Lower  Carbonif- 
erous was  marked  b>  mountain  making  in  New 
Brunswu  k,  Nova  Scotia,  the  southern  Appalachian 
region,  the  SW  United  States,  and  Europe  The 
Lower  Carboniferous  was  a  time  of  groat  volcanic 
activity.  In  the  Upper  Caibomferous  or  Pennsyl- 
vanian  period,  there  was  at  least  one  great  flood ,  the 
sea  level,  however,  oscillated,  and  conditions  were 
favorable  to  the  formation  of  groat  marshes  in 
which  grew  extensive  vegetation,  later  to  be  trans- 
formed by  chemical  action  into  coal  The  eurl> 
Pennsylvaman  in  the  E  United  States  saw  the  forma- 
tion of  great  deltas  of  sediments,  now  repiesented 
by  the  Pottsville  conglomerate  In  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Arkansas,  and  Texas,  the  Penns>lvanmn 
flood  deposited  chiefly  shale  and  sandstone,  with 
coal,  over  the  Cordilleran  region,  marine  limestone, 
with  little  coal ,  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  California 
to  Alaska,  limestone  and  shale  The  Carboniferous 
coal  fields  of  North  America  are  as  follows  the 
anthracite  field  of  E  Pennsylvania,  the  Appalachian 
field,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama,  the  Michigan 
field,  the  eastern  interior  field  of  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  the  western  interior  and  southwestern 
field,  stretching  from  Iowa  to  Texas,  the  Rhode 
Island  field,  and  the  Acadian  field  of  SE  Canada 
In  the  Upper  Carboniferous  of  Western  Europe,  the 
Millstone  Grit,  equivalent  to  the  Pottsville  con- 
glomerate, is  followed  by  the  Coal  Measures,  which 
include  the  Welsh,  English,  Belgian,  Westphalian, 
and  Saar  Basin  fields  In  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  in  Russia,  the  Upper  Carboniferous  resembles 
that  of  W  North  America  The  Upper  Carbonifer- 
ous was  a  period  of  marked  earth  disturbances  In 
Europe  the  Paleozoic  Alps  were  thrust  up,  in  Asia, 
the  Altai  and  Tien  Shan,  m  North  America,  the 
Arbuckle  and  Wichita  mts  and  the  ancestral 
southern  Rockies,  The  plant  life  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous was  extensive  and  luxuriant,  especially  m  tho 


seed  ferns,  and  cordaites  or  primitive  conifers 
Land  animals  included  primitive  amphibians,  rep- 
tiles (which  first  appeared  m  the  Upper  Carbonif- 
erous) ,  spiders,  thousand-legs,  land  snails,  scorpions, 
enormous  dragonflies,  and  over  800  kinds  of  cock- 
roaches The  land  waters  were  inhabited  by  fishes, 
clams,  and  various  crustaceans,  the  oceans  by 
raollusks,  cnnoids.  sea  urchins,  and  one-celled  lime- 
making  Forarmmfera. 

carbonite  see  coxa 

carbon  monoxide,  poisonous,  colorless,  odorless, 
tasteless,  gaseous  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen. 
It  is  an  oxide  of  carbon,  the  molecule  consisting  of 
one  atom  of  carbon  and  one  of  oxygen.  Carbon 
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monoxide  is  lighter  than  air,  i»  practically  insolu- 
ble in  water,  and,  under  normal  pressure,  liquefies 
at  -190°C  and  solidifies  at  -207°C.  It  bums  m 
air  with  a  characteristic  blue  flame,  forming  car- 
bon dioxide.  It  is  used  as  a  fuel,  being  a  constituent 
of  both  PRODUCER  GAS  and  WATER  OAS  Carbon 
monoxide  is  an  unstable  compound  combining 
readily  with  oxygen  to  form  carbon  dioxide  It 
removes  oxygen  from  many  compounds  and  is  used 
consequently  in  industry  as  a  reducing  agent  m 
obtaining  certain  metals,  such  as  iron  (see  BLAST 
FURNACE),  from  their  ores  The  gas  is  formed  by 
the  combustion  of  carbon  or  carbonaceous  sub- 
stances in  an  insufficient  supply  of  air  (incomplete 
combustion).  It  is  present  in  the  exhaust  of  gaso- 
line engines  (as  in  automobiles),  is  a  constituent 
of  illuminating  gas,  and  is  generated  m  ordinary 
coal  stoves  and  furnaces  when  there  is  insufficient 
air  owing  to  faulty  draft  Its  common  occurrence 
and  its  poisonous  properties — it  is  fatal  to  man  m 
even  extremely  small  quantities — make  it  danger- 
ous, especially  since  its  presence  cannot  easily  be 
detected  Poisoning  may  occur  from  the  exhaust 
fumes  of  an  automobile  or  other  fuel  engine  run- 
ning in  a  closed  room  or  from  coal  gas  released  by  a 
furnace  Carbon  monoxide  when  inhaled  combines 
with  the  red  coloring  matter  (hemoglobin)  of  the 
blood  and  prevents  it  from  taking  up  and  dis- 
tributing oxygen  The  nervous  system  is  quickly 
affected,  causing  paralysis,  a  failure  of  the  re- 
spiratory apparatus,  and  sickness  or  death  Pro- 
viding fresh  air  and  performing  artificial  respira- 
tion are  first-aid  measures 

Carborundum,  see  SILICON  CARBIDE 

carbuncle,  in  geology  see  GARNET 

carbuncle  (kar'bting-kul),  m  medicine,  inflamma- 
tory skin  reaction  to  invading  bacteria,  usually 
StaphylococcuB  aureua  Carbuncles  may  become 
extremely  dangerous,  especially  m  individuals  suf- 
fering from  diabetes  and  nephritis  Early  treat- 
ment, employing  incision  and  drainage,  is  indi- 
cated Antiseptic  solutions,  e  g  ,  Dakm's  solution, 
are  employed  to  aid  in  the  separation  of  sloughs 

carburetor  (kar'byuratur)  1  An  essential  part  of  a 
gasoline  engine,  a  device  in  which  liquid  fuel  is 
converted  into  a  vapor  and  mixed  with  a  regulated 
amount  of  air  for  combustion  m  the  cylinders 
The  earlier  surface  type  of  tarburetor,  in  which 
air  is  led  across  the  surface  of  oil  m  a  chamber, 
has  been  superseded  by  the  spray  type  In  this 
carburetor  there  are  two  chambers,  the  float  cham- 
ber and  the  mixing  chamber  The  gasoline  enters 
the  float  chamber  through  a  needle  valve  which 
opens  and  closes  as  a  float  rises  and  falls  with 
the  level  of  the  liquid  The  gasoline  passes  from 
the  float  chamber  through  a  tube  and  is  spraved 
into  the  mixing  chamber  Here  it  is  vaporized 
upon  being  mixed  with  air  drawn  into  the  chamber 
through  another  opening  The  mixture  of  gaso- 
line vapor  and  air  then  passes  over  the  throttle 
— a  valve  which  IB  regulated  by  the  accelerator  of 
the  automobile  and  controls  the  amount  of  ex- 
plosive mixture  leaving  the  carburetor — and  into 
the  intake  manifold  of  the  cylinders  (see  INTERNAL- 
COMBUSTION  ENGINE)  3  Another  type  of  carbu- 
retor is  used  to  enrich  coal  gas  and  water  gas  It 
varies  in  size  from  4  to  11  ft  in  diameter  and 
from  14  to  18  ft  in  height  and  is  lined  with  brick 
In  it  oil  or  other  mixtures  of  hydrocarbons  are 
mixed  with  the  gas  until  the  desired  richness  IB 
obtained  The  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  is 
increased  by  this  c  arburetion 

Carcas  (kar'kus),  king's  chamberlain    Esther  1  10 

Carcassonne  (karkas6n'),  city  (pop  31,752),  capital 
of  Aude  dept ,  8  France,  in  Languedoc  It  is  one 
of  the  architectural  marvels  of  Europe  The  old 
city,  atop  a  hill  and  divided  from  the  new  city  by 
the  Aude  river,  is  a  medieval  walled  city,  entirely 
restored  by  VIOLLET-LE-DUC  A  stronghold  of  the 
ALBIGENBEB,  it  was  taken  by  Simon  de  Montfort 
in  1209  The  "new  city,"  a  trade  center  manu- 
facturing clothes,  was  founded  in  the  13th  cent 

Carchemish  (kar'knnlsh,  kftrke'mfeh),  cut*  of  an- 
cient Syria,  NE  of  the  modern  Alep  It  was  the 
great  southern  city  of  the  Hittitos  before  it  was 
taken  (early  15th  cent.  B  C  )  by  the  Egyptians, 
who  held  it  for  some  time  It  may  possibly  have 
succeeded  Boghaskeui  as  Hittite  c  apital,  and  after 
the  fall  of  the  Hittite  state,  Carchemish  became  the 
head  of  one  of  the  succession  states  and  was  promi- 
nent from  the  late  12th  cent  through  the  9th  cent 
B  C.  It  was  absorbed  by  the  Assyrian  Empire, 
but  Carchemish  continued  important  as  a  trade 
center  Here  in  605  B.C  ,  Nebuchadnezzar  de- 
feated Necho  2  Chron  35  20,  Jer  46  2,  Isa  10  9. 
The  name  also  appears  as  Charchenush 

carcinoma:  see  CANCER 

cardamom  (kar'dumfim*),  plant  (Elettann  cardamo- 
mum)  native  to  India  and  Ceylon,  having  a  seed 
with  a  strong,  spicy,  and  aromatic  odor  due  to  the 
constituents  of  an  essential  oil  which  it  contains 
These  seeds,  when  ground,  are  used  extensively  m 
the  East  for  apices  and  cutnes  and  are  also  often 
chewed  with  betel  nuts.  In  Europe  they  are  some- 
times used  in  place  of  cinnamon  or  as  condiments 
A  tincture  is  used  m  medicine  to  relieve  flatulence 
and  as  a  stimulant.  Minute  quantities  are  some- 
times mixed  in  eau  de  Cologne, 
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Cardamom  Hill*,  range,  Travaneore-Cochm,  India, 
named  from  the  cardamom  growing  on  its  slopes 
Tea  is  the  chief  product. 

Cardano,  Oeronimo  (jaro'nemd  karda'nd),  1501-76, 
Italian  physician,  mathematician,  and  astrologer 
His  works  m  mathematics  include  treatises  on 
arithmetic  and  algebra  He  also  wrote  the  en- 
cyclopedic De  *ubtil\tate  rerum  (1550)  and  De 
rtrum  vanetaie  (1557)  and  the  autobiographical 
De  propria  vita  (1575,  Eng  tr  ,  1930)  See  study 
by  Henry  Morley  (1854) 

Cardenas,  Garcia  Lopez  de  (gnrthe'a  16'peth  da 
kar'danas),  fl  1540,  Spanish  explorer  m  the  South- 
west A  member  of  the  1540  expedition,  he  was 
selected  by  Francisco  Vasquez  de  CORONADO  to 
lead  a  party  from  Cibola  (the  Zum  country  m 
New  Mexico)  to  find  the  river  of  which  the  Indians 
had  spoken  After  20  days'  march  they  came  upon 
(1540)  the  GRAND  CANYON  of  the  Colorado  and 
were  the  first  white  men  to  see  it  A  few  months 
earlier  Hernando  de  ALARO6N  had  discovered  the 
lower  river  They  then  returned  to  Coronado 
Later  he  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Spain 

Cardenas,  Lazaro  (la'sarS  kar'danas),  1895-.  presi- 
dent of  Mexico  (1934-40)  He  joined  the  revolu- 
tionary fort  es  in  1913  and  rose  to  become  a  general 
He  was  governor  (1928-32)  of  hia  native  state, 
Michoacan,  and  held  other  political  posts  before  he 
was,  with  the  support  of  Plutarco  E  CALLES, 
elected  president  Cardenas,  in  a  test  of  political 
strength  in  1935,  forced  Calles  into  exile  and  or- 
ganised a  vigorous  campaign  of  reform  based  on 
the  constitution  of  1917  Large  land  holdings  were 
broken  up  and  distributed  on  the  EJWO  system  to 
small  farmers,  many  foreign-owned  properties  were 
expropriated,  and  modernisation  of  Mexico  was  be- 

fun  Himself  a  mestizo,  he  won  the  love  of  the 
ndians  and  was  a  hero  of  the  Mexican  working 
classes  He  relinquished  his  office  at  the  end  of  his 
term  —  thus  acting  in  consonance  with  his  desire  for 
democratic  and  orderly  constitutional  processes 
and  thus  paving  the  way  for  his  successors,  Manuel 
AVI  LA  CAMICHO  and  Miguel  ALEM^N  Cardenas 
was  recalled  to  public  service  as  minister  of  national 
defense  (1942-45) 

Cardenas,  city  (pop  37,059),  W  Cuba,  a  port  on 
Cardenas  Bay  It  processes  and  exports  sugar  and 
sisal  and  has  a  fishing  fleet  The  old  city  has  relics 
of  its  colonial  past  Narciso  Lopez  landed  here  on 
his  filibustering  expedition  of  1850 

Cardiff  (kar'dlf),  county  borough  (1931  pop  223,589, 
1947  estimated  pop  234,580)  and  city,  co  seat  of 
Glamorganshire,  Wales,  on  the  Taff  2  mi  from  its 
mouth  on  Bristol  Channel  One  of  the  greatest 
coal-shipping  ports  in  the  world,  Cardiff  has  grown 
largely  since  the  construction  of  docks  by  the  2d 
marquess  of  Bute  in  1839  There  are  now  more 
than  5  mi  of  quays,  the  port  of  Cardiff  includes 
the  docks  at  Penarth  and  Barry  Rail  connections 
with  the  interior  (especially  the  coal  fields)  are 
excellent,  and  there  is  a  canal  to  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
with  a  branch  to  Aberdare  Besides  the  export  of 
immense  quantities  of  coal,  Cardiff  has  important 
ironworks  and  steelworks,  flour  mills,  and  a  fish- 
ing industry  Cardiff  Castle,  now  the  residence  of 
the  marquess  of  Bute,  was  built  in  1090  on  the 
site  of  a  Roman  fort  —  Cardiff's  strategic  situation 
was  early  of  importance  Robert  II,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, was  imprisoned  (1108-34)  m  the  castle 
Owen  Glendower  partly  destroyed  it  in  1404  In 
Cathays  Park  the  group  of  public  buildings  in- 
cludes the  Welsh  National  Museum,  the  law 
courts,  the  city  hall,  the  University  College  of 
South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  (one  of  the 
four  constituent  colleges  of  the  Umv  of  Wales), 
and  Glamorgan  county  hall  The  parish  church 
of  St  John  dates  partly  from  the  13th  and  partly 
from  the  15th  cent  The  city  and  suburbs  suf- 
fered damage  m  concentrated  air  raids  in  1941 
See  A  M  Thompson,  Cardiff  (1930) 

Cardigan,  James  Thomas  Brudenell,  7th  earl  of 
(kaVdlgun),  1797-1868.  British  general  In  the 
Crimean  War  he  led  the  disastrous  cavalry  charge 
at  Balaklava  (1854)  which  Tennyson  immortalized 
in  The  Charge  of  ike  Light  Brigade  The  charge  was 
made  on  a  misunderstood  order,  and  the  brigade 
was  destroyed  Quarrels  with  his  officers  showed 
him  a  vain  and  contentious  man  The  cardigan 
s  named  for  him 

(kar'dlgun),    municipal    borough    (pop 
ire,   Wales, 


town  of  Cardiganshir 


jacket  was  named  for  him 

Cardigan    (kar'dl 

3,069),  county  t  ,  , 

the  Teifi  river  near  its  mouth  on  Cardigan  Bay 
There  are  rums  of  a  castle  Farm  machinery  is 
manufactured 

Cardiganshire  or  Cardigan,  maritime  county  (677 
sq  mi  ,  1931  pop  55,184.  1948  estimated  pop 
53,632),  SW  Wales,  on  Cardigan  Bay,  off  St 
George's  Channel.  The  county  town  is  Cardigan, 
but  Aberystwyth  is  of  greater  importance  The  re- 
gion IB  largely  one  of  pleasant,  rolling  hills,  with 
fertile  valleys  and  a  narrow  coastal  plain  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Teifi  and  the  Ystwyth  The 
principal  industries  are  agriculture  (notably  cattle 
raising),  lead  mining,  and  some  manufacture  of 
woolen  articles  The  county  long  resisted  English 
influence,  and  the  Welsh  language  and  Welsh  cus- 
toms are  preserved  here  to  a  large  degree.  The 
modern  boundaries  were  established  in  1536. 
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Cardinal,  village  (pop  1,645,  S  Ont ,  on  the  St 
Lawrence  at  the  foot  of  the  Galops  rapids  and  8  of 
Ottawa. 

cardinal  (Latin, -belonging  to  the  hinge],  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  a  member  of  the  highest 
body  of  the  Church  below  the  pope  This,  the  sa- 
cred college  of  cardinals  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church, 
is  the  electoral  college  of  the  PAPACY  Its  members 
are  appointed  by  the  pope  to  a  maximum  of  70,  a 
number  rarely  attained  There  are  three  classes 
Cardinal  bishops  (maximum  now  6)  are  the  bishops 
of  seven  sees  around  Rome  (Ostia,  Velletri,  Porto 
and  Santa  Ruflna,  Albano,  Frascati,  Palestnna, 
and  Sabma) ,  the  first  of  these  in  order  of  creation  is 
dean  of  the  college  and  ex  officio  bishop  of  Ostia  m 
addition  to  his  other  see  Cardinal  priests  (maxi- 
mum now  50)  are  mostly  archbishops  outside  the 
Roman  pro  vine  e,  the  title  "cardinal  archbishop" — 
often  applied  to  these  men — simply  represents  the 
union  of  the  two  dignities  in  one  man  Cardinal 
deacons  (maximum  now  14)  are  priests  with  func- 
tions in  the  papal  government  Cardinal  priests 
and  cardinal  deacons  have  titles  corresponding  to 
churches  of  the  Roman  diocese  A  cardinal's  in- 
signia resemble  those  of  a  bishop,  except  for  the 
characteristic  red,  broad-brimmed,  tasseled  hat 
which  is  conferred  by  the  pope  but  not  subse- 
quently worn  Cardinals  are  styled  "Eminence  " 
Apart  from  papal  elections,  the  cardinals  have  great 
importance  as  the  privy  council  of  the  pope  Hence 
those  who  are  not  bishops  away  from  Rome  must 
live  at  Rome  They  meet  with  the  pope  in  con- 
sistories, public  and  secret,  but  most  of  the  business 
they  transact  is  done  in  their  various  jurisdictional 
capacities  Thus  the  cardinals  in  residence  at 
Rome  make  up  a  cabinet  for  the  pope,  directing  the 
work  of  the  Curia  Romana,  as  the  papal  adminis- 
tration is  <  ailed  This  is  made  up  of  standing  com- 
mittees and  t  ourts,  the  departments  of  administra- 
tion divided  among  them  Since  there  is  no  divi- 
sion of  powers  in  the  headship  of  the  Church,  most 
organs  of  the  Curia  have  power  to  judge,  to  com- 
mand, and  to  legislate  The  acts  of  these  bodies 
are  validated  bv  papal  approbation,  and  they  there- 
fore bind  Roman  Catholics  as  dire<  t  pontifical  acts 
Only  the  pope  himself  can  speak  finally  in  matters 
of  faith  and  morals  (see  INKU  UBILITY)  The  Curia 
may  be  divided  into  Roman  congregations,  Roman 
tribunals,  cunal  offices,  and  sec  retariats  A  Roman 
congregation  consists  of  a  group  of  cardinals, 
headed  by  a  prefect,  together  with  two  staffs  which 
transact  most  of  the  business — the  congresso  of  ma- 
jor officials  and  a  staff  of  minor  officials  chosen  by 
competitive  examination  and  assigned  to  less  im- 
portant affairs  The  congregation  proper,  i  e  ,  the 
cardinals,  makes  all  major  decisions  The  follow- 
ing are  the  Roman  congregations  (founded  by  Six- 
tus  V  in  1588  and  reorganized  by  Pius  X  in  1908) 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  (see  INQUISITION 
3),  of  which  the  pope  is  prefect,  Congregation  of 
the  ConsiHtory,  of  which  the  pope  is  prefect,  for  the 
preparation  of  agenda  for  consistories  and  the  regu- 
lation of  dioceses  of  the  Western  Church  not  under 
the  Propaganda,  Congregation  of  the  Sacraments, 
for  legislation  on  administration  of  the  sacraments 
and  for  dispensations  concerning  them,  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Council,  for  the  regulation  of  councils 
and  of  benefices,  properties,  and  the  like,  for  dis- 
pensations from  the  commandments  of  the  Church, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  shrine  of  Lore  to; 
Congregation  of  Religious,  for  all  concerns  of  all 
seculars  and  regulars,  of  both  sexes,  Congregation 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  (the  Propaganda), 
for  all  concerns  of  the  MISSIONS  of  the  Latin  rite, 
Congregation  of  the  Eastern  Church,  for  all  con- 
cerns of  the  Oriental  rites  in  c  ommumon  with  the 
pope  and  of  every  person  involved,  except  for  the 
Russian  Catholics,  who  are  under  a  separate  c  om- 
mission,  Congregation  of  Sac  rod  Rites,  for  all  pub- 
lic worship  of  the  Latin  rite,  for  canonizations,  li- 
turgical books,  and  the  like,  Congregation  of  the 
Ceremonial,  for  liturgical  ceremonies  involving  the 
pope  and  the  sacred  college,  Congregation  for  Ex- 
traordinary Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  virtually  a  board 
of  assistants  to  the  secretariat  of  state,  Congrega- 
tion of  Studies,  for  the  administration  of  education, 
of  seminaries,  and  of  ecclesiastical  research,  Con- 
gregation of  the  Fabric,  for  the  maintenance  of  St 
Peter's  Church  Of  the  Roman  c  ongregations,  the 
two  whose  influence  is  felt  most  deeply  throughout 
the  Church  are  probably  the  Hoh  Office  and  the 
Propaganda  The  Roman  tribunals  are  three  se- 
cret courts,  the  highest  of  the  Church,  each  is 
headed  by  a  cardinal,  and  its  work  is  handled  b> 
trained  canonists  They  are  the  Apostolic  Peni- 
tentiaria,  for  all  cases  of  conscience  appealed  by 
any  Catholic  to  the  pope  and  for  the  regulation  of 
indulgences,  the  Apostolic  Signatura,  the  court  of 
final  appeal  of  the  Church,  considering  onlj  cases 
involving  the  members  of,  or  appealed  from,  the 
Rota,  the  Sacred  Roman  Rota,  the  court  of  appeal 
from  diocesan  courts  and  the  lower  court  of  Vati- 
can City,  hearing  all  cases  requiring  trial  and  evi- 
dence, except  cases  of  <  onsc  lence,  c  asea  of  canonisa* 
tion,  and  cases  involving  sovereigns  of  states  (re- 
served to  the  pope  in  person)  The  curial  offices 
are  now  to  a  large  extent  unimportant  and  honor- 
ary. They  are  the  Apostolic  Chancery,  to  issue 
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bulls  of  foundations  and  the  like,  the  Apostolic  Da- 
tana,  to  handle  matter  concerning  candidatee  for 
papal  benefices,  pensions,  and  the  like,  the  Apos- 
tolic Camera,  headed  bv  the  chamberlain  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Church,  to  administer  the  property 
(except  revenue)  of  the  Hoh  See,  notably  m  the 
vacancy  of  the  papal  see  The  secretariats  are  the 
secretariat  of  state,  headed  bv  the  cardinal  secre- 
tary of  state,  who  has  charge  of  all  matters  involv- 
ing relations  with  pohtu  al  governments  and  has  for 
his  aid  a  large  staff  and  the  Congregation  of  Ex- 
traordinary Ecclesiastical  Affans,  and  the  secre- 
tariat of  briefs,  in  charge  of  the  official  Latin  corre- 
spondence of  the  pope  Besides  these  permanent 
departments  them  are  always  some  special  com- 
missions of  cardinals,  o  g  .  for  the  Russian  Church, 
for  the  revision  of  the  Vulgate,  for  biblical  study, 
and  for  sac  red  art  The  term  cardinal  was  formerly 
applied  to  important  clergymen  of  all  sorts  and 
countries,  but  m  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  officially 
restru  ted  to  the  Roman  province  The  college  of 
( ardmals  is  the  modern  derivative  of  the  advisorj 
board  of  clergymen  of  the  diocese  of  Rome,  used  by 
the  pope  for  advice  and  transaction  of  detail ,  sum- 
lai  advisory  boards  have  always  been  used  by 
bishops  This  papal  council  long  consisted  of  the 
pastors  of  the  Roman  churches  and  of  the  deacons 
(overseers  of  the  poor)  of  the  various  districts  of 
the  c  itv  The  local  functioning  of  the  cardinals  is 
recalled  by  the  titles  of  the  cardinal  priests  and 
cardinal  deacons  The  decisive  event  in  fixing  the 
number  and  organization  of  the  college  was  the  act 
of  Nicholas  II  in  1059,  restricting  to  the  cardinals 
alone  the  right  to  elect  the  pope  (see  PAP*.L  ELEC- 
TION) This  necessitated  the  determination  of 
rules,  qualifications  for  membership,  and  close  or- 
ganization of  the  group  The  numbers  and  duties 
of  the  cardinals  have  varied  greatly  since  then,  the 
most  important  recent  legislation  is  the  fixing  by 
Sixtus  V  of  the  full  confinement  at  70  See  Michael 
Williams  and  Julia  Kernan,  The  Catholic  Church  in 
Action  (1934),  for  a  non-Catholic  point  of  view, 
George  Soldes,  The  Vatuan  (1934) 
cardinal  or  redbird,  North  American  songbird  of  the 
riNCH  family  The  eastern  cardinal  has  the  most 
northeily  range,  from  the  Gulf  Coast  to  New  York 
and  west  to  Iowa.  The  male  is  a  bright  scailet, 
with  black  throat  and  face,  the  female  is  brown 
with  patches  of  red  Both  sexes  have  stout,  conical 
red  bills,  and  crested  heads  The  song  is  nch  and 
melodious  Other  cardinals — the  Arizona,  the  gray- 
tailed,  the  Louisiana,  and  the  Han  Lucas — fiequent 
the  8  United  States  and  Mexico 
cardinal  flower  see  LOBELIA 

carding,  process  by  which  fibers  are  opened,  cleaned, 
and  straightened  preparatory  to  spinning  The 
fingers  were  first  used,  then  a  tool  of  wood  or 
bone  shaped  like  a  hand,  then  two  flat  pieces  of 
wood  (cards)  covered  with  skin  set  with  thorns  or 
tooth  Primitive  cards,  rubber  covered  and  toothed 
with  bent  wires,  are  still  employed  by  Navaho 
women  Modern  carding  dates  from  the  use  of 
revolving  cylinders  patented  in  1748  by  Lewis 
Paul  A  mechanical  apron  feed  was  devised  in 
1772,  and  Richard  Arkwnght  added  a  funnel  which 
contracted  the  carded  fiber  into  a  continuous  sliver 
See  COMBING 

Cardmgton,  village  (pop  1,304),  central  Ohio,  8E 
of  Marion;  founded  1822 

Cardozo,  Benjamin  Nathan  (kardo'zo),  1870-1938, 
American  jurist,  Associate  Justice  of  the  U  S  Su- 
preme Court  (1932-38),  h  New  York  city,  grad 
Columbia  (B  A  ,  1889,  MA,  1890)  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  (1891)  and  practiced  law  until 
he  was  elected  (1913)  to  the  New  York  supreme 
court  on  the  Fusion  ticket  Cardoso  was  appointed 
(1014)  to  the  court  of  appeals,  was  elected  (1914) 
for  n  14-year  term,  and  in  1910  was  elected  chief 
justice  of  the  court  Ho  was  prominent  in  the 
efforts  of  the  American  Law  Institute  to  restate 
and  simplify1  the  law,  and  ho  advocated  a  perma- 
nent agency  to  function  between  the  courts  and 
legislatures  to  aid  in  framing  effective  legislation 
He  was  active  in  a  number  of  Jewish  movements 
He  was  appointed  by  President  Hoover  to  the 
Supreme  Court  to  succeed  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Cardoso's  approach  to  law  was  from  the  view  of 
its  effects  on  aocietv  rather  than  from  hair-spht- 
tmg  logic.  His  books,  The  Nature  of  the  Judicial 
Process  (1921),  The  Growth  of  Law  (1924),  and 
The  Paradox*  of  Legal  Science  (1928),  dynamically 
analyze  the  fundamentals  in  legal  philosophy  and 
practice  See  Bervl  H  Levy,  ed  ,  Cardoto  and 
Frontiers  of  Legal  Thinking  (1938),  biographies  by 
J  P  Pollard  (193fi)  arid  G  S  Hellman  (1940) 
cards,  playing:  see  PLAYINC,  rviti>» 
Cardston,  town  (pop  2,334),  SW  Alta ,  SW  of 
LethbridgeandneartheUS  boundary  It  was  estab- 
lished in  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent  by  Mormons 
from  Utah  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Ora 
Card,  son-in-law  of  Bngham  Young  The  chief 
Mormon  temple  of  Canada  is  here  There  are  coal 
mines  and  stone  quarries  in  the  vicmitv 
Carducci  or  Carducho,  Bartolomeo  (b&rt6l6ma'6 
kardoot'che,  karddo'k5),  1660-1608,  Italian  painter, 
sculptor,  and  architect  m  Spam  He  studied  with 
Fedengo  Zuccaro,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the 
court  of  Madrid  He  assisted  Tibaldi  in  decorating 


the  library  ceiling  of  the  Escorial  and  executed 
some  of  the  cloister  frescoes.  His  masterpiece, 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  is  m  San  Felipe  el  Real, 
Madrid  His  brother  Vlncenzo  Carducci  (v6n- 
ehan'tsO),  c  1578-1683,  succeeded  him  as  court 
painter  to  Philip  III  In  Madrid  are  his  64  paint- 
ings of  the  Life  of  St  Bruno  (National  Mus  )  and 
his  scenes  from  the  Life  of  the  Virgin  (Prado) .  He 
is  the  author  of  the  famous  Didlogos  de  las  excelen- 
eioa  df  la  jnntura  (1633) 

Carducci,  Giosue  (jozooaO.  1836-1907,  Italian  poet 
He  was  professor  of  literature  at  the  Univ  of  Bo- 
logna from  I860  to  1904  He  was  a  scholar,  an 
editor,  an  orator,  a  critic,  and  a  patriot,  although 
his  defection  from  republicanism  brought  him  into 
disfavor  even  with  his  students  He  was  awarded 
the  1906  Nobel  Prize  in  Literature  Carducci 
ranks  with  the  greatest  Italian  poets,  his  verso  is 
classic  in  design,  with  a  deep  and  wide  range  of 
emotion  His  chief  works  include  Rime  (1857), 
Inno  a  Satano  [hymn  to  Satan]  (1865),  Decennali 
(1971),  Nuove  poene  (1873),  Odi  barban  (1877, 
1882,  1889),  and  Rime  nuove  (1889,  Kng  tr  ,  New 
Rhymes,  1Q10)  For  translations,  see  G  L  Bicker- 
steth,  Carducn  a  Selection  of  His  Poem*  (1913), 
Lorna  de'  Lucchi,  An  Anthology  of  Italian  Poems 
(1922) ,  Maud  Holland,  Poems  by  Gvtsue  Carducci 
(1927)  For  biography  and  criticism,  see  Orlo 
Williams,  <7tosM*  Carducci  (1914),  R  S  Phelps, 
Italian  Silhouettes  (1924),  John  Bailey,  Carducci 
(1926) 

Carducho,  Bartolomeo.  see  CARDUCCI,  BARTOLOMBO 
Cardwell,  Edward  Cardwell,  Viscount,  1813-86, 
British  statesman  He  entered  Parliament  as  a 
supporter  of  Robert  Peel  (1842),  under  whom  he 
was  secretan  of  the  treasury  (1845)  and  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  (1852-56)  Under  Palmer- 
ston  he  was  Irish  secretary  (1859-61)  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  (1861-64),  while 
colonial  secretary  (1864-66)  he  worked  toward 
federation  in  Canada  As  war  secretary  (1868-74) 
under  Gladstone,  he  reformed  the  British  army, 
abolishing  the  purchase  of  commissions,  shortening 
the  term  of  enlistment,  and  creating  a  reserve. 
Careah  (karS'u),  variant  of  KABBAH 
Careme,  Marie  Antome  (m.ircV  fitwan'  kar<5m'), 
1784-1833,  celebrated  French  cook  and  gastrono- 
mist Ho  was  chef  of  Talleyrand,  Tsar  Alexander  I, 
George  IV ,  and  Baron  Rothschild  His  writings  on 
the  culinary  art  include  La  Cuisine  franchise  (1833) 
Carew,  George,  Baron  Carew  of  Clopton  and  earl 
of  Totnes  (kuroo',  klop'tun.  t&t'nls),  1555-1629, 
English  statesman  Variously  a  military  and  naval 
officer  in  Ireland  and  diplomat  for  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, he  was  (1600)  as  lord  president  of  Minister 
a  great  aid  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  Lord  Montjoy, 
m  defeating  Hugh  O'Neill,  earl  of  Tyrone  Under 
James  I,  Carew  was  unable  to  save  his  fnend,  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh,  but  himself  received  honors,  in- 
cluding his  earldom  in  1626  An  antiquarian,  he 
collected  material  on  the  history  of  Ireland,  used 
later  bv  his  secretary,  Sir  Thomas  Stafford,  to 
prepare  the  important  Pacata  Hibernia,  or,  A 
History  of  the  Late  Wars  in  Ireland  (1633). 
Carew,  Thomas  (kuroo'),  1595^-1639',  English  poet 
He  was  educated  at  Morton  College,  Oxford,  and 
after  a  short  diplomatic  career  on  the  Continent, 
he  returned  to  England  and  became  a  favorite  of 
Charles  I  and  a  court  official  Ben  Jonson  was  his 
friend,  and  John  Donne's  works  greatly  influenced 
Carew's  writings  His  masque,  Coelum  Bntannicum 
(1634),  his  "Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Dr  Donne," 
and  even  the  daring  and  finely  wrought  love  poem, 
"A  Rapture,"  are  not  so  well  known  a#  his  courtly, 
amorous  lyrics,  such  as  "Ask  me  no  more  where 
Jove  bestows"  and  "He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek  " 
The  most  consciously  artistic  of  the  CAVALIER 
POETS,  Caiew  has  a  permanent  place  in  the  history 
of  English  poetry 

Carey,  Henry,  c  1690-1743,  English  poet  and  musi- 
cian He  was  a  writer  of  burlesques  and  farces,  and 
his  most  successful  production  was  Chrononhoton- 
thologos  (1734),  which  he  characterized  as  "the  most 
tragical  tragedy  that  was  ever  tragodized  "  The 
Dragon  of  Wantley  (1737),  a  comic  opera,  was  also 
successful,  but  Carey  is  most  familiar  as  the  author 
of  the  words  and  music  of  Sally  in  Our  Alley 
Carey,  Henry  Charles,  1793-1879,  American  econ- 
omist, son  of  Mathew  CAKBV  In  1835  he  retired 
from  publishing,  where  he  had  done  notable  work, 
to  devote  himself  to  economics  His  Principles 
of  Political  Economy  (3  vols  ,  1837-40)  and  Princi- 
ples of  Social  Service  (3  vols  ,  1868-59)  were  among 
the  first  important  American  works  in  the  field 
Carey  opposed  the  dominant  English  political 
economy  of  the  dav,  particularly  the  "pessimism" 
of  Ricardo  and  Malthus,  and  led  in  the  theoretical 
development  of  American  economic  nationalism 
He  advocated  the  protective  tariff  but  believed 
generally  in  laissez  faire  See  study  by  A  D.  H 
Kaplan  (1931) 

Carey,  Joseph  Maull,  1846-1924,  American  legisla- 
tor, b  Milton,  Del ,  grad  Univ  of  Pennsylvania 
(LL.B  ,  1864)  Admitted  (1867)  to  the  bar,  Carey 
practiced  law  m  Philadelphia  and  after  he  removed 
(1869)  to  Wyoming  became  a  cattleman  and  real- 
estate  agent  He  served  as  U  S.  attorney  (1869-71 ) 
of  Wyoming  Territory  and  as  mayor  (1881-85)  of 


Cheyenne  before  he  was  (1886-90)  territorial  dele- 
gate  to  the  U.S  Congress.  He  promoted  extensive 
irrigation  projects  in  Wyoming,  and  as  Republican 
Senator  (1890-95)  from  the  newly  created  state, 
he  was  author  of  the  CABBY  LAND  ACT  He  then 
resumed  law  practice  and  in  1910  was  elected 
governor  of  Wyoming.  He  was  influential  in  the 
Progressive  movement  in  1912  His  son,  Robert 
Davis  Carey,  1878-1937,  b  Cheyenne,  W>o , 
grad  Yale,  1900,  was  governor  (1919-23)  of  Wyo- 
ming and  served  (1930-36)  in  the  U  S  Senate. 
Carey,  Lucius  see  FALKLAND,  Lucius  CARY,  20 
VISCOUNT. 

Carey,  Mathew,  1760-1839,  American  publisher, 
bookseller,  and  economist,  b.  DubUn  After  spend- 
ing a  month  in  Newgate  prison  for  his  attacks  on 
Paihamcnt  in  his  Dublin  journal,  Carey  emigiated 
to  Philadelphia  m  1784  There  a  gift  fiom  Lafa- 
yette enabled  him  to  establish  (1785)  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Herald  From  Jan  ,  1787,  to  Dec  ,  1792,  ho 
edited  and  published  the  American  Museum,  mak- 
ing it  the  leading  American  magazine  of  the  period 
Carey  began  his  career  as  bookseller  and  publisher 
on  a  large  scale  c  1790  Through  his  publication  of 
many  American  authors  and  through  his  wide  dis- 
tribution of  books,  he  stimulated  the  growth  of 
American  letters  Although  many  of  his  own  po- 
litical pamphlets  were  controversial,  the  most  fa- 
mous, The  Olive  Branch  (1814),  was  written  during 
the  War  of  1812  in  an  effort  to  unite  the  Republican 
and  Federalist  parties  in  support  of  the  war  His 
copious  writings  advocating  the  American  protec- 
tive system  were  influential  and  are  valuable  docu- 
ments in  American  economic  history  The  econo- 
mist Henry  Charles  CAREY  was  his  son  See  E  L. 
Bradsher,  Mathew  Carey  (1912) 
Carey,  Robert  Davis*  see  CAREY,  JOSEPH  MAUM. 
Carey,  William,  1761-1834,  English  Baptist  mis- 
sionary and  Orientalist,  one  of  the  first  Protestant 
missionaries  to  India  He  helped  found  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  m  1792  and  shortly  thereafter 
went  to  India  Carey  did  most  of  the  work  in 
publishing  the  Bible  in  many  Indian  vernaculars, 
he  wrote  grammars  of  the  vernaculars  and  several 
dictionaries  He  became  a  professor  of  Sanskrit  at 
Fort  William  College,  Calcutta  See  biographj  b> 
S  P  Carey  (8th  ed  ,  revised,  1934) 
Carey,  village  (pop  2,984),  NW  Ohio,  near  Upper 
Sandusky,  platted  1843,  me  1858  It  is  a  trade 
and  shipping  center  for  a  truck-farming  area 
Chemicals  and  rubber  products  are  made  The 
Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Consolation  is  in  the  village. 
Carey  Land  Act,  written  by  Sen  Joseph  M  CARFY 
and  passed  bv  the  U  S  Congress  in  1894  The  act 
provided  for  the  donation  of  U  S  -owned  desert 
lands  to  Western  states»on  condition  thev  bo  irri- 
gated Settlers  were  permitted  to  buv  up  to  160 
acres  of  this  land  at  50  cents  an  acre  plus  the  cost 
of  water  rights 

Cargill,  Donald  (kur'gll),  1619?-1681,  Sc  ottish  Cove- 
nanter He  was  a  minister  in  Glasgow  from  c  1655 
to  1662,  when  he  was  expelled  foi  denouncing  the 
Restoration  and  resisting  the  establishment  of  the 
episcopacy  in  Scotland  After  escaping  wounded 
from  the  battle  of  Bothwoll  Bridge  (1679),  he 
joined  Hichard  Cameron  in  the  Sanquhar  Declara- 
tion (1680)  against  Charles  II  Cargill,  having  ex- 
commumcatod  the  king,  the  duke  of  York,  and 
others,  was  arrested  and  executed 
Cana  (ka'reu),  ancient  region  of  SW  Asia  Minor, 
S  of  the  Maeander  river  (the  modern  Menderes), 
which  separated  it  from  Lydia  The  terntorv  is  in 
present  SW  Asiatic  Turkey  Native  princes  gov- 
erned a  thriving  state  from  their  c  apital  at  Hah- 
carnassus  until  Cana  was  absorbed  in  the  growth 
of  Ljdia  and  was  later  taken  by  the  Persian  Em- 
pire The  relations  with  the  Ionian  Greeks  were 
strong,  for  Cana  had  both  Donan  and  Ionian 
colonies  Cmdus,  Caunus,  and  Miletus  were  in  the 
region,  and  Gana  was  a  center  of  the  Ionian  revolt 
which  in  the  early  5th  cent  B  C  was  a  prelude- 
to  the  Persian  Wars  Some  of  the  communities 
joined  the  Dehan  League  In  the  4th  cent  the 
region  was  again  united  under  a  dvnast\  of 
princes,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  was  Mauso- 
lus  Alexander  the  Great  conquered  the  region, 
which  changed  hands  often  in  the  ware  after  his 
death  It  was  made  a  Roman  province  (part  of 
the  province  of  Asia)  in  125  B  C 
Carfas  Andino,  Tiburcio  (teboor'syC  kare'aa  and6'- 
n5),  1876-,  president  of  Honduras  (1933-48).  The 
national  congress  twice  extended  his  term,  and 
he  ruled  as  a  strong-handed  dictator  Some  im- 
provements were  made  in  communication  and 
education,  and  holdings  by  foreign  companies  in- 
creased In  1948  Carias  Andino  announced  his  in- 
tention of  retiring  In  the  elections  that  autumn 
— widely  denounced  by  the  opponents  of  tho 
government — the  government-backed  candidate, 
Juan  Manuel  Galvez,  won  He  took  office  on  Jan. 
1,  1949. 

Caribbean  Sea  (ka'rfbe'un,  kurl'  beun),  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  It  is  closed  on  the  west  and  the 
south  by  Central  America  and  N  South  America 
and  marked  off  on  the  north  and  east  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  proper  by  the 
Yucatan  peninsula  of  Mexico  and  the  chain  of 
islands  of  the  West  Indies. 
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Caribbees  (ka'rlbPz),  name  sometimes  applied  to 
the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  or  even  to  all  the  West 
Indies  More  specifically  the  Caribbees  are  the 
Lesser  Antilles  and  include  the  LEKWAHD  ISLANDS, 
the  WINDWARD  ISLANDS,  and  the  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
Carib  Indians  (ka'rlb),  native  people  formerly  in- 
habiting the  Lesser  Antilles,  West  Indies  They 
seem  to  have  overrun  the  Lesser  Antilles  and  to 
have  driven  out  the  ARAWAK  about  a  century  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Columbus  The  original  name, 
Cahnago  or  Calmo,  was  corrupted  by  Columbus 
to  Canbales  and  is  the  origin  of  the  English  word 
cannibal  Extremely  warlike  and  ferocious,  they 
practiced  cannibalism  and  took  pride  in  scarifica- 
tion and  fasting  Fishing,  agriculture,  and  basket- 
making  were  the  chief  domestic  activities,  they 
were  expert  sailors  in  their  pirogues  and  small 
canoes.  After  European  colonization  began  in  the 
17th  cent ,  they  were  all  but  exterminated  A 
group  lemaimng  on  St  Vincent  mingled  with 
Negro  slaves  who  escaped  from  a  shipwreck  in 
1675  This  group  was  transferred  (1795)  by  tho 
British  to  Roatan  island  off  the  coast  of  Honduras 
They  have  gradually  migrated  north  along  the 
ooast  into  Guatemala  A  few  Caribs  survive  in  a 
reservation  on  Dominica  The  Carib,  or  Cariban, 
languages  are  a  separate  family  They  have  spread 
since  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  and  are  found  in  N 
Honduras,  British  Honduras,  and  N  South  Ameri- 
ca In  the  past  they  extended  even  to  Florida.  Tho 
languages  are  thought  to  have  begun  expansion 
from  a  region  between  the  Xmgu  and  Tapaj6s 
rivers  in  Brand  In  their  spreading  the  Cariban 
languages  seem  to  have  been  accompanied  by  Ara- 
wakan  languages,  which  are  an  unrelated  stock 

Cariboo  Mountains  (ka'rlboo),  lange,  200  mi  long, 
E  British  Columbia  Its  axis  is  northwest-south- 
east, roughly  parallel  with  tho  main  Rocky  Mt 
range  to  the  northeast,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Rocky  Mt  trench,  here  occupied  by  the 
Fraser  river  It  reaches  its  greatest  altitude  prob- 
abh  m  Mt  Titan  (c  1 1 ,750  ft )  In  the  foothills  to 
the  westward  is  the  Cariboo  dist ,  scene  of  the 
famous  Cariboo  gold  rush  of  1860  Man.y  camps 
sprang  up  in  the  region  and  in  the  next  six  years 
about  $20,000,000  m  gold  was  taken  out,  but  after- 
wards the  diggings  declined  Many  stayed  on  m 
the  region,  and  today  there  are  several  thousand 
who  make  their  living  by  a  combination  of  mining, 
hunting,  and  farming  The  Cariboo  wagon  road, 
built  (1862  65)  by  the  government,  facilitated  the 
settlement  of  the  interior  of  the  provime  It  started 
from  Yale  on  the  Fraser,  at  the  head  of  navigation, 
and  ended  in  the  Cariboo  dist  nearly  400  mi  to 
the  north  See  Agnes  Laut,  The  CartrW  Trail  (1916) 

Canbou  (kft'itbdo),  town  (pop  8,218),  NE  Maine, 
on  the  Aroostook  and  N  of  Presque  Isle,  me  1859 
It  is  a  port  of  entry  for  planes,  a  center  for  winter 
sports,  and  the  shipping  point  of  a  potato-growing 
region  There  are  minor  manufactures 

canbou  (ka'rfboo),  name  in  America  for  a  mammal 
of  the  deer  family  found  in  arctic  and  subarctic 
regions  It  belongs  to  tho  genus  (Rangifer)  of  the 
Old  World  HKiNDKtR,  tho  only  genus  in  which 
both  sexes  of  some  forms  have  antlers  The  broad 
hoofs  support  the  animal  on  boggy  land  or  snow 
nnd  have  sharp  odgps  which  enable  it  to  traverse 
rocks  and  frozen  or  slushy  surfaces  In  North 
\mcrica  there  are  two  mam  types,  tho  barren- 
ground  caribou  of  Alaska  and  N  Canada,  which 
are  the  most  migratory,  and  the  larger  woodland 
c  anbcm  found  in  c  oniferous  forests  and  m  bogs 
from  Newfoundland  to  British  Columbia 

cancature,  an  exaggerated  or  satirical  drawing,  plas- 
tic representation  or  description  which  makes  its 
subjec  t  appear  ridiculous  It  is  probably  as  old  as 
art  Modern  caricature  m  drawing  goes  back  to 
the  16th  cent  when  Holbein,  Breughel,  Bosch,  and 
the  school  of  the  Carracci  were  notable  exponents 
of  the  art  It  was  expanded  to  include  political  and 
social,  as  well  as  personal,  satire,  and  its  tradition 
was  continued  by  such  masters  as  Callot,  Hogarth, 
Rowlandson,  Gova,  Daumier,  Gillray,  and  Cruik- 
shank  The  first  American  caricaturist  of  note, 
William  Charles,  lampooned  England  in  1812  The 
next,  Thomas  Nast,  pilloried  Tammany  and  the 
Tweed  Ring,  inventing  the  symbols  of  the  tiger 
and  the  donkey  whic  h  persist  to  this  dav  Periodi- 
cals of  caricature,  such  as  Charivari  (which  ap- 
peared in  Franco  in  1832),  were  followed  by  Punch 
in  England  and  Pnck,  Life,  and  Judge  in  the  United 
States  Boardrnan  Robinson,  Art  Young,  Rollm 
Kirby,  J  N  (Ding)  Darling,  Daniel  Fitspatrick. 
John  T  McCutcheon,  and  others  have  developed 
cancature  in  the  American  daily  press,  while 
James  Thurber,  Peter  Arno,  William  Steig,  and 
others  have  enlivened  the  pages  of  the  New  Yorker 
See  also  CARTOON 

Cangnan-Salidres  regiment  (karfiny-R-salvcV), 
French  regiment,  the  largest  body  of  troops  ever 
sent  to  New  France  The  legiment,  which  ar- 
rived in  Canada  m  1665,  was  over  1 ,000  strong  and 
had  a  distinguished  record ,  it  was  charged  with  the 
task  of  rendering  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  valley 
safe  from  Indian  raids  With  its  mission  completed, 
it  was  ordered  bac  k  to  France  several  years  later, 
but  about  half  its  members,  persuaded  by  offers  of 
land,  remained  as  settlers  near  Montreal 


carillon,  in  music  see  BELL 
Carillon,  Fort:  see  TICONDEROOA 
Cannthia  (kurin'thea),  Ger  Karnten  (kern' tun), 
autonomous  province  or  Bundealand  (3,681  sq 
mi  ,  pop  482,886),  S  Austria  In  the  north,  at  tho 
Tyrol  frontier,  rises  the  highest  point  in  Austria, 
the  Grossglockner  Predominantly  a  mountainous 
region,  Cannthia  has  well-developed  mines  (lead, 
iron,  and  zinc)  and  an  active  tourist  trade  Klagen- 
furt,  the  capital,  lies  in  the  fertile  Drava  plain  In 
976  Cannthia,  which  then  included  ISTRIA,  CARNI- 
OLA,  and  STYRIA,  was  detached  from  BAVARIA  and 
created  an  independent  duchy  Acquired  (1269) 
by  Ottocar  II  of  Bohemia,  it  fell  to  RUDOLF  I  of 
Haps  burg  m  1276  and  became  an  Austrian  crown- 
land  After  1919  it  lost  some  minor  territories  to 
Italy  and  Yugoslavia  There  is  a  Slovene  minority 
m  8  Cannthia 

Cannus  (Marcus  Aurelms  Carinus)  (kurl'nus),  d. 
285,  Roman  emperor  (283-85)  He  was  the  son  of 
CARUB,  who  left  Carinus  as  ruler  in  the  West  when 
he  went  to  the  East  on  a  campaign  against  the 
Parthians  On  the  death  of  Carus,  Carinus  suc- 
ceeded in  the  West,  his  brother  Numenanus  suc- 
ceeded in  the  East  After  the  murder  of  Nume- 
rianus,  Dioc  LETIAN  was  chosen  by  the  soldiers  em- 
peror in  the  East  Carinus  set  out  to  defeat  the 
new  claimant  and  met  him  in  battle  At  the  mo- 
ment of  victory,  however,  Carinus  was  murdered 
by  one  of  his  own  soldiers,  and  Diocletian  became 
sole  emperor 

Cansbrooke  (ka'rlz brook) ,  village,  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  England,  near  Newport  There  are  vestiges 
of  Roman  settlement  and  rums  of  a  castle  in  which 
Charles  I  and  his  children  were  imprisoned 

Canssinu,  Giacomo  (ja'kdmo  kareVseme) ,  1605- 
74,  Italian  composer  His  Latin  oratorios  are  the 
earliest  examples  of  true  oratorio  extant  and  set 
the  style  for  later  composers  He  also  wrote  can- 
tatas and  excelled  in  c  horal  c  omposition 

Carlen,  Emilie  Smith  Fly gare-  see  FLYOAHE-CARLEN 

Carleton.  see  COFFIN,  CHARLES  CARLRTON 

Carleton,  Guy,  1st  Baron  Dorchester,  1724-1808, 
governor  of  Quebec  and  British  commander  in  the 
American  Revolution  He  tame  to  America  in 
1758  and  gare  distinguished  service  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  at  Louisburg  and  Quebec,  and  in 
tho  attack  on  Havana  After  1766,  as  lieutenant 
governor,  ac  ting  governor,  and  governor  of  Quebec , 
lie  proved  to  be  a  very  able  administrator  He  is 
given  major  credit  for  the  QUFBEC  ACT  of  1774, 
whic  h  was  designed  to  better  relations  between  the 
British  and  the  French  Canadians  and  was  success- 
ful, the  lo>alty  of  the  French  Canadians  to  the 
British  in  the  American  Revolution  was  at  least 
partly  the  result  of  it  On  the  other  hand,  it  in- 
furiated the  colonists  in  the  present  United  States 
and  helped  bring  on  the  war  When  Thomas  GAUE 
resigned  as  commander  in  chief  of  British  forces  in 
America,  the  command  was  divided,  Sir  Guy  Carle- 
ton  had  command  in  Canada,  and  Sir  William  Howe 
had  command  farther  south  When  the  patriots 
in  the  American  Revolution  launched  their  QUEBEC 
CAMPAIGN,  Carleton  had  few  men  and  had  to 
abandon  Montreal,  which  fell  to  the  forces  under 
Richard  Montgomery  Withdrawing  to  Quebec, 
Carleton  there  threw  back  (Dec  31,  1774)  an  at- 
tack led  by  Montgomery  and  Benedict  Arnold  and 
withstood  a  long  winter  siege  British  reinforce- 
ments m  the  spring  enabled  him  to  push  the  Ameri- 
can forces  out  of  Canada  to  Crown  Point,  which 
he  took  in  the  autumn  of  1 7  76  Disagreemen  ts  wi  th 
Lord  George  Germain  led  to  his  being  replaced  as 
commander  by  Gen  John  Burgoyne  m  1777  Carle- 
ton  resigned  as  governor,  but  he  could  not  leave 
Canada  until  1778,  when  he  was  succ  eeded  by  Sir 
Frederick  Haldimand  In  Feb  ,  1782,  after  the 
Yorktown  campaign  had  already  effectiyely  ended 
the  American  Revolution,  Carleton  replaced  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  as  commander  m  chief  of  the 
British  forces  His  delicate  task  was  to  suspend 
hostilities,  withdraw  the  forces  from  the  New  York 
and  Vermont  frontiers,  and  protec  t  the  Loyalists — 
both  those  who  were  emigrating  to  Canada  and 
those  who  wore  attempting  to  reestablish  them- 
selves in  their  old  homes  His  tac  t,  persistence, 
firmness,  and  ability  to  mingle  threat  with  promise 
ace  omplished  more  than  seemed  possible  He  was 
again  governor  of  Quebec  from  178b  to  1796  High- 
prmupled,  gentlemanly,  and  able,  Carleton  was 
perhaps  the  most  admirable  British  colonial  com- 
mander in  Americ  a  m  his  tune 

Carleton,  Mark  Alfred,  1866-1925,  American  bota- 
nist, b  Monroe  co  ,  Ohio  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Kansas  State  College  of  Agriculture  His  later 
experiments  on  grain  rusts  at  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  there  won  attention  and  resulted 
in  his  being  placed  m  charge  of  gram  investigations 
of  the  U  S  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  m  1894  His 
world-wide  search  for  drought-resisting  and  rust- 
resisting  wheats  led  to  the  introduction  of  many 
new  varieties,  of  whic  h  the  Kubanka  durum  w  heat 
and  the  red  Kharkov  winter  wheat,  both  from 
Russia,  proved  exceptionally  hardy  and  found 
wide  favor  with  Western  farmers 

Carleton,  Will.  1845-1912,  Amencan  poet,  b  Hud- 
son, Mich  ,  grad  Hillsdale  College,  1869  He  is  best 
known  foi  his  poems  of  rural  life,  his  most  famous 
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being  "Over  the  Hill  to  the  Poorhouse  "  Among 
his  works  are  Farm  Ballads  (1873),  Farm  Legends 
(1876).  and  City  Ballad*  (1885)  See  biography  by 
A  E  Corning  (1917) 

Carleton,  William,  1704-1869.  lush  novelist  His 
native  country  was  his  material,  and  Traits  and 
8toriet>  of  Irish  Peasantry  (5  vols  ,  1830-33)  por- 
trays his  own  rural  youth  This  was  followed  by 
Tales  of  Ireland  (1834).  Faraorougha  the  Miter 
(1839),  and  The  Black  Prophet  (1847)  See  Rose 
Shaw,  Carleton'a  Country  (1930) 

Carleton  College,  at  North  field,  Minn  ,  coeduca- 
tional, chartered  I860  It  emphasizes  individual- 
ized study  The  Kellogg  Foundation  (international 
relations)  and  Goodsell  Observatory  are  here 

Carleton  Place,  town  (pop  4,305),  S  Ont ,  on  the 
Mississippi  (tributary  of  the  Ottawa)  arid  SW  of 
Ottawa  It  is  a  junction,  with  railway  shops 

Garble,  Richard  (-111'),  1790-1843,  English  journal- 
ist, reformer,  and  freethinker  For  his  radical 
writings  and  efforts  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  he  spent  over  tune  years  in  prison  He  re- 
pubhshed  supprebsed  works  by  Southey,  William 
Hone,  and  others,  brought  out  his  own  Political 
Litany  (1817),  and  while  he  was  imprisoned  kept 
his  weekly,  the  Republican,  going  (1819-26)  with 
the  help  of  his  wife  and  sister  See  biography  by 
C  A  Aldred  (1923) ,  T  C  Campbell,  The  Battle  of 
the  Press  (1899) 

Carlimnlle,  city  (pop  4,965),  co  seat  of  Macoupm 
co  ,  S  central  111 ,  SW  of  Springfield,  m  a  coal, 
natural-gas,  and  farm  area,  settled  c  1829,  me 
1837  It  has  an  elaborate  courthouse  built  in  1867- 
70  and  is  the  seat  of  Blackburn  College  (junior, 
coeducational ,  opened  1855) 

Carlisle,  Charles  Howard,  1st  earl  of  see  HOWARD, 
CHARLES 

Carlisle,  Frederick  Howard,  5th  earl  of  see  HOW- 
ARD, FREDERICK 

Carlisle,  John  Griffin  (karlll'),  1835-1910,  American 
statesman,  b  Campbell  (now  Kenton)  co  ,  Ky 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858,  he  began  practice 
at  Covmgton,  served  in  both  houses  of  the  Ken- 
tucky legislature,  and  was  (1871-75)  lieutenant 
governor  In  1877  he  entered  the  U  S  House  of 
Representatives  and  was  one  of  its  few  great 
speakers  (1883-80)  Carlisle  was  a  prominent  tariff 
reformer  and  strongh,  championed  the  Mills  Bill 
in  1888  He  resigned  from  the  House  in  1890  to 
serve  (1890-93)  in  the  U  S  Senate  In  1893  he  be- 
came Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  holding  office 
throughout  Grover  Cleveland's  second  term,  made 
difficult  bv  the  Panic  of  1893  and  the  falling  gold 
reserve  Carlisle's  measures  to  replenish  the  re- 
serve made  him,  like  the  President,  unpopular 
among  silver  Democrats,  who  had  once  counted 
him  one  of  their  own  In  1896  he  supported  John 
M  Palmer,  presidential  candidate  of  the  gold 
Democrats  He  later  practiced  law  in  New  York 
citv  See  biography  by  J  A  Barnes  (1931) 

Carlisle  (ktxrlll').  county  borough  (1931  pop  57,304, 
1943  estimated  pop  M),220)  and  city.  Cumberland, 
England,  near  the  junction  of  the  Caldew,  Eden, 
and  Pettenl  rivers  arid  near  the  Scottish  border 
It  is  an  important  rail  center  with  textile  factories 
and  other  Industrie1'  The  Roman  station  Luguy  al- 
lum  (near  Hadrian's  Wall)  which  was  here  was 
destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  876  The  Carlisle 
castle,  built  bv  William  Rufus  m  1092,  withstood 
siege  bv  Robert  the  Bruce,  was  taken  by  the  parlia- 
mentarians in  the  civil  wars,  was  again  besieged 
m  1745,  and  is  now  used  as  a  barracks  Marv 
Queen  of  Scots  was  imprisoned  here  in  1568  The 
cathedral  was  founded  earlv  m  the  12th  cent  and 
was  preceded  by  an  August i man  priory  church 

Carlisle  (kdrllT,  kfti'HI)  1  Town  (pop  1,080),  cen- 
tral Ark  ,  E  of  Little  Rock,  in  an  aiea  producing 
rice,  cotton,  and  dairy  goods,  founded  1871  A 
large  cheese  plant  is  here  2  City  (pop  1,414),  co 
seat  of  Nicholas  co  (formed  1799),  N  Ky  ,  NE  of 
Lexington,  in  a  tobacco  region  3  Industrial  bor- 
ough (pop  13,984),  co  seat  of  Cumberland  co  , 
S  Pa  ,  SW  of  Harrioburg,  settled  by  Scotch-Irish, 
laid  out  c  1761,  me  1782  Its  manufactures  in- 
clude leather  goods,  clothing,  furniture,  and  car- 
pets The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  begins  here 
Molh  PITCHER,  heioine  of  the  battle  of  Mon- 
rnouth,  is  buned  m  the  Old  Graveyard  here  In 
the  French  and  Indian  War  the  Forbes  (1758) 
and  Bouquet  (1703)  expeditions  were  organized  at 
Carlisle  A  munitions  depot  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  borough  was  a  headquarters  for  Wash- 
ington during  the  Whisky  Rebellion  It  was  a  stop 
on  the  Underground  Hail  road  and  was  attacked  in 
the  Civil  War  b>  Gen  Fitzhugh  Leo  It  became 
the  seat  of  a  mihtaiv  medical  station  m  the  First 
World  War  DICKINSON  COILEGBIS  here,  as  was 
the  Carlisle  Indian  School  (Federal)  from  1879  to 
1918,  when  it  closed  It  was  successful  until  the 
retirement  m  1904  of  its  founder,  Richard  Henry 
PRATT 

Carhsts,  partisans  of  Don  CARLOS  (1788-1855)  and 
his  successors,  who  claimed  the  Spanish  throne 
under  the  SALIC  LAW  of  succession,  introduced 
(1713)  by  Philip  V  The  law  (forced  on  Phibp  bv 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  to  avoid  a  union 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  crowns)  was  abrogated 
by  Ferdinand  VII  in  favor  of  his  daughter,  who 
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succeeded  him  (1833)  as  ISABELLA  II  Ferdinand's 
brother,  Don  Carlos,  refused  to  recognize  Isabella 
and  claimed  the  throne  A  civil  war  followed,  and 
m  the  hope  of  autonomy  most  of  the  Basque  Prova 
and  Catalonia  supported  Carlos  The  Carhsta' 
reactionary  and  clericalist  tendencies  gave  the  orig- 
inally dynastic  conflict  a  political  character,  and 
the  war  was  marked  by  extreme  cruelty  on  both 
sides  In  1839  the  Carhst  commander  yielded  to 
Isabella's  general,  ESPARTERO,  but  in  Catalonia 
the  Carhsta  under  Ram6n  CABHKRA  continued  the 
struggle  until  1840  In  1860  Don  Carlos's  son,  Don 
Carlos,  conde  de  Montemoltn  (1818-61),  attempt- 
ing a  rising,  landed  m  Catalonia  but  failed  and  re- 
nounced his  claimH  These  were  revived  by  his 
nephew,  Don  Carlos,  duque  de  Madrid  (1848- 
1909),  after  the  deposition  (1868)  of  Isabella  Two 
insurrections  (1869,  1872)  failed,  but  after  the 
abdication  (1873)  of  King  AMADEUS  and  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Spanish  republic,  the  Car  hats  seised 
the  Basque  Prove  ,  Catalonia,  and  parts  of  Aragon 
and  Valencia  The  ensuing  chaos  and  brutal  war- 
fare ended  in  1876,  a  year  after  ALFONSO  XII,  son 
of  Isabella,  was  proclaimed  king  Don  Carlos  es- 
caped to  France  His  claim  passed  to  his  son,  Don 
Jaime  (1870-1931),  who  renounced  it  in  favor  of 
Alfonso  XIII  At  Jaime's  death,  however,  some 
members  of  the  house  of  BOURBON  disavowed  his 
renunciation  The  Carhsts,  essentially  an  ultra- 
reactionary  political  group,  embraced  the  Insurgent 
cause  in  the  Spanish  civil  war  of  1936-39  but  no 
longer  found  support  among  the  Basques  and 
Catalans 

Carl  Junction,  city  (pop.  1,039),  SW  Mo,  near 
Joplm  Explosives  are  made  here 

Carlomsn,76I-71,younger  brother  of  CHARLBMAQNE 

Carloman  (kar'lSman*),  d  880,  king  of  Bavana, 
Carmthia,  Pannoma,  and  Moravia  (876-79)  and 
of  Italy  (877-79),  son  of  Louis  THE  GERMAN  and 
father  of  Emperor  Amulf  He  failed  (875)  to  pre- 
vent the  assumption  of  the  imperial  c  rown  by  his 
uncle,  Charles  II  (Charles  the  Bald)  In  879  he  was 
incapacitated  by  a  paralytic  stroke  and  transferred 
his  realm  to  his  brothers  Carloman  was  the  first 
German  king  to  become  king  of  Italy 

Carloman,  d  884,  French  king,  son  of  Louis  II 
(Louis  the  Stammerer)  He  became  joint  ruler  with 
his  brother  Louis  III  m  879  His  reign  was  dis- 
turbed by  revolts  in  Burgundy  and  Provence  and 
bv  an  invasion  of  the  Normans  Defeated  by  Louis 
at  Saucourt  (881),  the  Normans  returned  to  France 
after  Louis's  death,  but  Carloman  checked  them  at 
the  Aisne,  they  had  agreed  to  withdraw  when  he 
died.  He  was  succeeded  as  French  king  by  Em- 
peror Charles  III  (Charles  the  Fat) 

Carloffian,  d  754,  mayor  of  the  palace  in  the  king- 
dom of  Austrasia  after  the  death  (741)  of  his 
father,  Charles  Martel  With  his  brother,  PEPIN 

THE  SHORT,  he  carried  on  successful  wars  against 
Hunald  of  Aquitame,  the  Saxons,  the  Swabians, 
and  the  Bavarians  and  reorganized  the  Prankish 
church  In  747  he  retired  into  a  monastery 

Carlos  For  Spanish  and  Portuguese  kings  thus 
named,  see  CHARLFS 

Carlos,  1546-68,  prince  of  the  Astunas,  son  of  Philip 

II  of  Spain  and  Maria  of  Portugal     Don  Carlos, 
who  seems  to  have  been  mentally  unbalanced,  was 
imprisoned  by  his  father  in  1568,  on  the  eve  of  a 
projected  flight  into  the  Netherlands     He  died 
shortly  afterward     Fnednch  von  Schiller  delib- 
erately idealized  his  character  m  his  tragedy,  Don 
Carlos,  making  him  a  champion  of  liberalism  and 
unhappily  in  love  with  his  stepmother,  ELIZABETH 
OF  V  ALOIS 

Carlos  (Carlos  Maria  Isidoro  do  Borbon),  1788- 
1855,  second  son  of  Charles  IV  of  Spam  He  was 
the  first  Carhst  pretender  After  his  father's  ab- 
du  ation  he  was,  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  held 
a  prisoner  m  France  until  1814  A  conservative  and 
a  devout  Catholic,  he  was  supported  by  the  clerical 
party  when  he  refused  to  recognize  Isabella,  daugh- 
ter of  his  brother,  King  FERDINAND  VII,  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  Spanish  throne  When  his  niece 
became  queen  (1833)  as  ISABELLA  II,  Don  Carlos 
took  up  arms  Defeated  in  1839,  he  escaped  to 
France  and  renounced  his  claim  m  favor  of  his  son, 
Don  Carlos,  conde  de  Montemoliu  See  CARLIHTS 
Ctrlott*  (kArlo'tu)  Span  Carlota  (karlo'ta),  1840- 
1927,  empress  of  Mexico,  daughter  of  Leopold  I 
of  Belgium,  christened  Marie  Charlotte  Am£he 
She  married  MAXIMILIAN,  archduke  of  Austria, 
on  July  27,  1857,  and  accompanied  him  when  he 
went  to  Mexico  as  emperor  ( 1864)  After  Napoleon 

III  decided  to  withdraw  the  French  troops  from 
Mexico  and  the  fate  of  the  empire  became  appar- 
ent, she  went  to  Europe  (1866)  and  sought  the  aid 
of  Napoleon  III  and  the  pope     Her  pleas  were  in 
vain,  and  her  overwrought  mind  gave  way  under 
the  strain.    Tho  Mexican  empire  ended  with  the 
execution  of  Maximilian  in  1867,  but  the  unhappy 
empress  survived  it  60  years 

Carlow  (kar'16),  inland  county  (346  sq  mi  ,  pop 
34,081),  Lemntor  prov  ,  Ireland.  The  chief  towns 
are  Carlow,  the  county  town,  Bagenalstown,  on 
the  Barrow,  which  forms  much  of  the  western 
boundary  of  the  county,  and  Tullow,  on  the 
Slaney,  which  crosses  the  county  from  north  to 
south.  Ihe  granitic  uplands  of  the  southeast  are 
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a  conspicuous  feature  in  an  otherwise  fertile  low- 
land region  Cattle  raising,  farming,  and  dairying 
are  the  occupations  of  the  region  There  are  some 
coal  deposits  in  the  west  Organized  aa  a  county 
in  the  early  13th  cent ,  Carlow  was  strategically 
situated  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  English  Pale. 
These  are  remains  of  medieval  castles  and  eccle- 
siastical establishments. 

Carlow,  urban  district  (pop  7,466),  county  town  of 
Co  Carlow,  Ireland,  on  the  Barrow  river  and  SW 
of  Dublin  It  is  an  agricultural  market  m  a  dairy 
region  with  sugar  refining,  flour  milling,  brewing, 
and  shoe  manufacturing  It  has  a  12th-century 
castle  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ca- 
thedral of  the  diocese  of  Kildare  and  Leighlm  Of 
strategic  importance.  Carlow  was  burned  m  1405 
and  m  1677,  m  1778  it  saw  a  fierce  street  battle 
fought  by  insurgent  United  Irishmen 
Carlsbad  or  Karlsbad  (both  karlz'b&d,  Ger.  karla'- 
bat),  Czech  Karlovy  Vary  (kar'lovX  va'rf),  city 
(pop  17,187),  NW  Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia,  one 
of  the  most-visited  watenng  places  of  Europe  Its 
hot  mineral  water  is  taken  particularly  for  digestive 
diseases  The  city  was  chartered  in  the  14th  cent 
by  Emperor  Charles  IV,  who  is  said  to  have  dis- 
covered its  springs 

Carlsbad  (karlz'b&d),  city  (pop  7,116),  co  seat  of 
Eddy  co  ,  SE  N  Mex  ,  on  the  Pecos  river,  settled 
1888,  organized  1889  The  region  has  grazing  lands 
and  irrigated  farms  that  produce  cotton  and  alfalfa 
The  Carlsbad  U  S  reclamation  project  serves  more 
than  20,000  acres.  Mining  and  refining  of  potash 
began  m  1 93 1  In  the  Second  World  War,  Carlsbad 
expanded  greatly  and  in  1946  had  an  estimated 
population  of  17,000  Near  by  is  Carlsbad  Caverns 
National  Park 

Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park,  45,62669  acres, 
SE  N  Mex  ,  m  the  foothills  of  the  Guadalupe  Mts  , 
est  as  a  national  monument  1923,  as  a  national 
park  1 930  These  limestone  caves,  with  remarkable 
stalactite  and  stalagmite  formations  and  tremen- 
dous chambers,  were  discovered  in  1901  and  have 
been  only  partially  explored  Three  mam  levels 
have  been  found,  the  lowest  is  1,100  ft.  below  the 
surface  Seven  niiles  of  trail  are  electrically  lighted 
The  Big  Room,  4,000  ft  long  and  625  ft  wide,  is 
reached  by  elevator  as  well  as  bv  the  natural  en- 
trance Millions  of  bats  inhabit  the  caves,  sup- 
plying guano,  valuable  for  fertilizer  The  park  is 
open  all  year 

Carlsbad  Decrees,  1819,  resolutions  of  a  conference 
of  the  ministers  of  German  states,  convened  and 
dominated  by  Pnnce  MBTTERNIOH,  the  occasion 
being  the  murder  of  KOTZBBUE  They  provided  for 
uniform  press  censorship  and  close  supervision  of 
the  universities,  with  the  aim  of  suppressing  all 
liberal  agitation  against  the  reactionary  govern- 
ments of  Germany,  particularly  in  the  student  or- 
ganizations (see  BURSOHENSCHAFT)  The  resolu- 
tions, ratified  by  the  diet  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, remained  m  force  until  1848 
Carlscrona,  Sweden  see  KARLSKRONA 
Carlson,  Emil,  1853-1932,  American  painter,  b 
Copenhagen  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1872 
Carlsen  is  best  known  as  a  luminous  colonst  whose 
landscapes  and  marines  won  him  many  awards  He 
is  represented  in  leading  museums  throughout  the 
country  His  Open  Sea  (Metropolitan  Mua )  is 
characteristic 

Carlson,  Evan*  Fordyce,  1896-1947,  American  ma- 
rine officer,  b  Delaware  co.,  N  Y  Enlisting  at 
16  m  the  army,  he  served  in  the  Philippines,  in 
Hawaii,  and  in  France  In  the  US  Marine  Corps 
after  1922,  he  saw  service  in  Cuba,  Nicaragua, 
Japan,  and  especially  China,  where  in  1937  he 
studied  guerrilla  warfare  intensively  Angered  bv 
censorship  of  hia  reports,  he  resigned,  but  m  1941 
he  applied  for  recommissioning  After  Pearl  Harbor 
he  organized  and  commanded  Carlson's  Haiders 
In  1946  he  was  promoted  brigadier  general  and  re- 
tired from  service  He  wrote  The  Chinese  Army 
(1940)  and  Twin  Stars  of  China  (1940) 
Carlsruhe,  Germany  see  KARLSRUHE 
Carlstadt,  Karlstadt  (both  karl'shtat),  or  Karolo- 
stadt  (ka'rdloshtat*),  c  1480-1641,  German  Prot- 
estant reformer,  whose  original  name  was  Andreas 
Rudolf  Bodenstein  As  early  as  1516  Carlstadt 
presented  theses  denying  the  doctrine  of  free  will 
and  asserting  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  divine 
grace  alone  In  1518  he  supported  Luther  against 
the  attacks  of  Johann  Maier  von  Ecu  by  main- 
taining the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
in  1519  he  appeared  against  Etk  m  the  public  dis- 
putation at  Leipzig  While  Luther  was  m  retire- 
ment at  the  Wartburg  (1521-22),  Carlstadt  became 
the  Protestant  leader  at  Wittenberg,  where  he 
exhibited  iconoclastic  fervor  m  the  abolition  of 
accepted  practices  Upon  Luther's  return  the 
pr notices  were  restored,  and  Carlstadt  was  m  dis- 
favor In  1624  he  obtauied  a  pastorate,  only  to 
incur  removal  by  Elector  Frederick  III  (Frederick 
the  Wise)  of  Saxftny  when  he  instituted  such  re- 
forms as  abolition  of  the  sacraments  and  the  Masts 
When  accused  of  participation  in  the  PEASANT*' 
WAR,  he  fled  to  Switzerland,  where  he  found  pro- 
tection and  work  through  the  intercession  of  the 
Zurich  preachers.  He  became  professor  of  theology 
at  Basel. 


Carlstadt  (karl'stat) ,  industrial  borough  (pop.  0.044), 
NB  N.J.,  NE  of  Newark;  mo.  1894 
Carltoa,  urban  district  (1931  pop  22,326, 1947  esti- 
mated pop  33,650),  Nottinghamshire,  England 
Home  of  a  Conservative  organisation,  Carl  ton  Club 
in  London  (damaged  in  an  air  raid  m  1940)  was 
named  after  Carlton  House,  built  here  by  Lord 
Carl  ton  m  1709  Once  the  residence  of  George  IV 
while  he  was  prince  of  Wales,  the  house  was  de- 
stroyed early  m  the  19th  cent 
Carlyle,  Jane  Btillie  Welsh,  1801-66,  wife  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  whom  she  met  through  her  tutor,  Edward 
IRVING,  and  married  in  1826.  She  possessed  a  genius 
for  letter  writing,  manifest  in  the  volumes  of  her 
published  correspondence  edited  by  J.  A  Froude 
(3  vols,  1883),  D  G  Ritchie  (1899),  Alexander 
Carlyle  and  Sir  J  Crich ton-Browne  (1903),  Alex- 
ander Carlyle  (1909),  Leonard  Huxley  (1924),  and 
Townsend  Soudder  (1931).  See  biographies  by  E. 
A  Drew  (1928)  and  Townsend  Scudder  (1939) 
Cariyle,  Thomas,  1795-1881,  British  man  of  letters, 
b  Ecclefechan,  Scotland  He  studied  (1809-14)  at 
the  Umv  of  Edinburgh,  but  left  when  his  doubts 
became  too  strong  for  him  to  continue  preparing 
for  the  ministry.  After  teaching  mathematics  at 
Annan  and  Kirkcaldy,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh 
to  study  law,  with  no  income  but  his  savings  and 
earnings  from  tutoring  and  hack  writing  Law  gave 
way  to  reading  in  German  literature  and  transcen- 
dental philosophy,  which  in  turn  led  to  his  "con- 
version of  1822,  really  a  revulsion  from  18th-cen- 
tury rationalism,  to  belief  in  the  immanent  and 
friendly  God  of  an  orderly  universe,  postulated  by 
Kant,  Goethe,  and  Ftchte  Carlyle  set  about  in- 
terpreting German  romantic  thought  to  English 
readers  with  his  Life  of  Schiller  (in  the  London 
Magazine,  1823-24)  and  his  translation  (1824)  of 
Goethe's  Wtlhelm  Meister,  both  written  while  ho 
was  acting  as  tutor  (1822-24)  to  the  Buller  family 
In  1826  he  married  Jane  Bailhe  Welsh,  to  whom  his 
friend  Edward  Irving  had  introduced  him  in  1821, 
it  was  a  marriage  of  equal  minds,  differing  tempera- 
ments, and  great  devotion,  made  difficult  by  Car- 
lyle's  ill-health  and  bouts  of  overwork  To  econo- 
mize they  moved  to  Jane's  farm  at  Craigenputtock 
m  1828,  where  he  continued  writing  for  periodicals 
There  he  wrote  Sartor  Resartus  (Frozer's  Magazine, 
1833-34,  book  form,  1838),  in  whith,  under  the 
name  Herr  Diogenes  Teufebdrdckh,  he  told  his 
spiritual  autobiography,  his  literary  figure  of  the 
material  world  as  mere  clothing  for  the  spiritual 
one  was  taken  from  Jonathan  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
but  his  social  criticism  and  his  transcendental 
philosophy  were  Carlyle's  own  In  1832  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  came  to  Craigenputtock  and  began 
the  friendship  continued  m  their  famous  corres- 
pondence In  1834  the  Carlyles,  urged  by  their 
friend  John  Stuart  Mill,  moved  to  London  to  be 
near  necessary  works  of  reference  for  the  projected 
French  Revolution  The  first  volume,  completed  in 
1835,  was  accidentally  destroyed  while  in  the  hands 
of  Mill's  friend  Mrs  Taylor  Finally  completed  in 
Jan  ,  1837,  the  book  waa  rewarded  with  tremendous 
popularity  It  is  not  a  fat  tual  history,  but  conveys 
the  spirit  of  its  subject,  it  is  vivid,  dramatic,  and 
grimly  satiric  and  warns  unmistakably  that  English 
social  reforms  were  overdue  Carlyle's  impatience 
with  laissez-faire  theories  and  his  belief  m  the  neces- 
sitv  for  titrong,  paternalistic  government  had  their 
roots  in  his  intense  pity  for  the  wrongs  of  the  poor 
and  his  conviction  that  society  does  change  and 
must  do  so  intelligently,  directed  by  its  best  men, 
its  "heroes  "  The  last  of  a  series  of  lectures  he  gave 
on  his  beliefs  was  published  as  On  Heroes,  Hero- 
Worship,  and  the  Heroic  in  History  (1841),  and  his 
other  works  expanded  his  thesis — Chartism  (1840) , 
Past  and  Present  (1843),  contrasting  the  disorder  of 
modern  society  with  the  feudal  order  of  12th-cen- 
tury England ,  Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches 
(1845) ,  Latter-Day  Pamphlets  (1850) ,  and  a  massive 
biography  of  a  hero-king,  Frederick  the  Great,  on 
which  he  spent  the  years  1852-65  In  1851  he  had 
written  the  most  important  of  his  none  ontroversial 
works,  the  restrained  and  sympathetic  Life  of  John 
Sterling  (1851)  In  1866  his  wife  died,  and  the  loss 
saddened  the  rest  of  his  life  The  leading  social 
critic  of  his  day,  Carlyle  influenced  also  men  of  a 
younger  generation,  among  them  Matthew  Arnold 
and  Ruskin  His  style,  one  of  the  most  tortuous 
yet  effective  in  English  literature,  was  a  compound 
of  biblical  phrases,  colloquialisms,  Teutonic  twists, 
and  his  own  comings,  arranged  in  unexpected  se- 
quences. See  his  Reminiscences  (ed  by  J  A 
Froude,  1881)  and  numerous  collections  of  his 
letters  and  his  wife's,  biographies  by  J  A  Froude 
(1882,  1884),  D  A  Wilson  (6  vols,  1923-34,  Vol 
VI  finished  by  D  W.  MacArthur),  and  Emery 
Neff  (1932) 

Carlyle,  city  (pop.  2,691),  co  seat  of  Clinton  oo  ,  8 
111 ,  on  the  Kaskaskia  liver  and  E  of  St  Louis,  in 
a  farm  and  coal  area,  laid  out  1818,  me  1837.  A 
state  fish  hatchery  IB  near  by. 
Cannagnola,  Francesco  Bussone  da  ffranchas'ko 
bflos-scVna  da  karmanyo'la),  c  1380^-1432,  Italian 
condottiere.  He  rendered  conspicuous  services  to 
Fihppo  Mario  Visoontt,  duke  of  Milan,  but  later 
fell  out  with  him,  entered  the  service  of  Venice,  and 
assumed  (1425)  command  of  Florentine  and  Vene- 
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tian  forces  against  Milan.  His  irresolute  conduct 
of  the  war  led  the  Venetians  to  suspect  him  of 
treason.  He  was  summoned  to  Venice,  tried  by  the 
Council  of  Ten,  and  executed 

Carman,  Bliss  (kftr'mun),  1861-1920,  Canadian 
poet  and  journalist,  b  Frederic  ton,  N  B  He 
studied  at  the  universities  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Edinburgh  and  at  Harvatd  While  at  Harvard 
(1886-88)  he  began  to  write  poetry,  and  his 
friendship  there  with  Richard  Hovey  later  resulted 
in  their  joint  publication  of  the  series  Songs  from 
Vagabondta  (1894,  1896,  1901)  Among  numerous 
volumes  of  his  verse  are  Behind  the  Arras  (1895), 
the  series  Pipes  of  Pan  (1902-6),  and  Echoes  from 
Vagabond-to,  (1912)  The  best  of  these  and  other 
poems  are  collected  in  Later  Poems  (1921)  and 
Ballads  and  Lyncs  (1923)  Meanwhile  he  had  edit- 
ed The  Chap- Book  (1894-98)  and  supported  him- 
self by  other  editorial  work  and  by  his  popular 
lectures  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  His 
Talks  on  Poetry  and  Life,  lectures  on  Canadian 
literature,  was  published  in  1926  Although  he  was 
recognised  as  a  major  Canadian  poet,  ho  main- 
tained his  home  in  New  Canaan,  Conn  Carman's 
reputation  rests  on  the  melodic  quality  of  his  verse 
and  his  sensuous  pleasure  in  nature  See  biography 
by  Odell  Shopard  (1924) ,  James  Cappon,  BliM  Car- 
man and  the  Literary  Currents  and  Influences  of  His 
Time  (1930) 

Carman,  Harry  James,  1884-,  American  historian 
and  educator,  b  Greenfield,  Saratoga  co  ,  NY, 

rl  Syracuse  Umv  (Ph  B  ,  1909,  M  A  and  Pd 
.  1914),  Ph  D  Columbia,  1919  He  was  a  grade 
school  teacher  and  a  high  school  principal  before 
becoming  an  mstru<  tor  and  then  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  Syracuse  Univ  (1914-17)  In  1918  he 
<  ame  to  Columbia  Univ  ,  where  he  attained  pro- 
fessorial rank  in  1931  From  1925  to  1931  he  was 
assistant  to  the  dean  of  Columbia  College,  and 
from  1943  to  1960  he  was  dean  He  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  of 
New  York  citv  in  1938  and  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Mediation  in  1941  Among  other  works 
he  has  written  Social  and  Kconomic  History  of  the 
United  States  (2  vols  ,  1930-32),  his  moat  im- 
portant work,  A  History  of  the  United  States  (with 
Samuel  McKee,  Jr  ,  1931),  and  /Ancoln  and  the 
Patronage  (with  Remhard  H  Luthin,  1943)  He 
has  also  edited  several  works  concerning  early 
Ameru  an  agriculture,  on  whu  h  he  is  a  leading 
authority— Jared  Eliot's  Essays  upon  Field  Hus- 
Inndry  in  New  England  (with  Rexford  G  Tugwell, 
1934),  American  Husbandry  (1039),  and  Jesse  Huel, 
Agricultural  Reformer.  Selertiona  from  His  Writ- 
ings (1947)  Carman  is  editor,  with  Herbert  J 
Lahne,  of  the  "Labor  in  Twentieth  Century 
America"  series 

Carman,  town  (pop  1,556)  S  Man  ,  on  the  Boync 
river  and  SW  of  Winnipeg    It  is  the  center  of  a 
farm  area 
Carmama,  region  of  ancient  Persia*  sec  KERMAN, 

Iran 

Carmarthen,  Wales  see  CARMARTHEN 
Carmathians  see  KARMATHIANB 
Ctrmel,  unincorporated  iesoit  village  (pop   1,315), 
co  seat  of  Putnam  co  ,  SK  N  Y  ,  NE  of  Peekskill 
Daniel  Drew,  born  in  Carmel,  founded  Drew  Sem- 
inary (for  girls)  here 

Carmel,  Mount  [Hob  , -garden  land),  mountain, 
NW  Israel  It  extends  c  12  mi  NW  from  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where  it 
ends  in  a  promontory  marking  the  southern  limit 
of  the  Bay  of  Acre  It  is  one  of  the  most  sinking 
physical  features  of  the  country  and  was  long  an 
object  of  veneration  In  biblical  tunes  it  was  as- 
sociated with  the  lives  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and 
Elisha  Isa  35  2,  Amos  93,1  Kings  18  Irom  the 
mountainside  vineyards  comes  the  renowned  Mt 
Carmel  wine  On  its  slopes  are  situated  a  Bahaist 
garden  shrine  with  the  tombs  of  Bab-ed-dm  and 
of  Abdul  Baha  and  a  19th-century  Carmehto 
monastery 

Carmel-by-the-Sea  or  Carmel  (kaimel').  city  (pop 
2,837),  8  Calif  ,  on  Carmel  Bay  and  S  of  Monterey, 
me  1916  It  IB  an  art,  literary,  and  recreation 
center.  The  bay  was  named  in  1602  Mission  San 
Carlos  Borromeo,  where  Father  Junfpero  Serra  is 
buried,  is  near  by 

Carmelites  (kar'mullts),  Roman  Catholic  order  of 
mendicant  friars  They  first  appear  us  hermits  on 
Mt  Carmel,  Palestine,  thev  were  apparently 
Europeans  when  their  supervision  was  taken  over 
(c  1160)  by  8t  Berthold  In  12  i8  thev  moved  to 
Cyprus,  and  thence  to  Western  Europe  St 
Simon  Stock  (d  1266),  an  Englishman,  was  their 
second  founder,  he  transfoimed  them  into  an  order 
of  friars  resembling  Dominicans  and  Franciscans 
and  founded  convents  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Paris,  and  Bologna  Thev  rapidly  became  promi- 
nent in  university  life  An  enclosed  order  of  Car- 
melite nuns  was  established.  The  Carmelites,  like 
other  orders,  deeaved  in  the  15th  tent  They  were 
revived  by  St  THKR>,SA  (of  Avila)  and  Sfc  JOHN 
or  THE  CROSS  m  16th-century  Spain  These  great 
contemplatives  gave  the  order  a  special  orientation 
toward  mysticism.  Their  reformed  branch  is  the 
Discalced  (or  Barefoot)  Carmelites:  it  is  now  more 
numerous  than  the  Carmelites  of  the  Old  Observ- 
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ance  A  famous  modern  Carmelite  is  St  Theresa 
of  Lisieux.  In  the  United  States  there  have  been 
Carmelites  since  1790,  when  Bishop  Carroll  spon- 
sored a  convent  of  nuns  near  Port  Tobacco,  Md  , 
they  moved  to  Baltimore  in  1831  There  are 
several  communities  of  women  Carmelite  tertiaries 
in  the  Church  Carmelites  are  called  White  Friars, 
the  habit  is  brown  with  a  white  mantle.  Sen  E 
Allison  Peers,  Spanish  Mysticism  (1924),  Titus 
Brandsma.  Carmelite  Mysticism  (1936) 
Carmen  Sylva:  see  EUZABBTH,  queen  of  Rumania 
Carml  (kar'ml)  1  Father  of  Achan  Joshua  7  1,18, 
1  Chron  2  7  In  spite  of  textual  difficulties  this  is 
probably  the  Carmi  of  1  Chron  41  S  Reuben's 
son  Gen  46  9,  Ex  6  14,  Num  26  6,  1  Chron  6  3 
Carmi  (kar'ml),  city  (pop  4,098),  oo  seat  of  White 
co  ,  SE  111  ,  on  the  Little  Wabash,  platted  1816,  me 
1819  It  IH  a  rail  and  trade  center  m  a  farm  area 
carmma  burana  see  GOLJARDIC  SONGS 
Carmona,  Antonio  Oscar  de  Fragoso  (antcVnyo 
ushkar'  du  frago'so  karmS'nu),  1868-,  Portuguese 
marshal  and  political  leader  Ho  entered  the  army 
at  19  and  won  a  reputation  as  an  able  soldier,  rising 
to  the  rank  of  general  When  Gen  Manuel  de 
Ohveira  Gomes  da  Costa  led  a  successful  revolution 
in  1926,  Carmona  was  made  foreign  minister  in  the 
new  government  A  little  more  than  a  month  later 
he  overthrew  Gomes  da  Costa  In  Nov  ,  1926,  he 
was  elected  interim  president,  in  1928  president 
He  was  reeleuted  m  1935,  1942,  and  1949  The 
regime  he  established  was  dictatorial,  dominated 
after  1928  by  Antonio  de  Ohveira  SAIAZAR 
Carmona  (karm6'na),  city  (pop  21,037),  Seville 
prov  ,  SW  Spam,  in  Andalusia  There  are  imposing 
ruins  of  an  alcazar  and  a  Moorish  and  a  Renais- 
sance citv  gate  A  Roman  ne<  ropohs  was  dis- 
covered near  bv  in  1881  Ferdinand  III  of  Castile 
took  Carmona  from  the  Moor?  in  1247  It  is  now 
an  agricultural  center 

Carnac  (k&rnak'),  village  (pop  1,754),  Morhihan 
dept ,  NW  France,  in  Brittany,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Quiberon  peninsula  It  is  the  site  of  remarkable 
MEGAUTHir  MONUMENTS,  particularly  MENHIRS 
The  menhirs,  some  of  them  20  ft  high,  extend  along 
the  coast  in  11  parallel  rows  1,100  yd  long  They 
probably  antedate  the  DRUIDS,  to  whom  they  were 
formerly  asc  nbed 

Carnaim  (kar'nalm),  the  same  as  ASHTEROTH 
KARNAIM 

Carnarvon,  George  Edward  Stanhope  Molyneuz 
Herbert,  5th  earl  of  (karn&i'vn),  1866-1923,  Eng- 
lish Egyptologist  His  excavations  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Kings  with  Howard  Carter,  from  1906  to  1922, 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  many  important  tombs 
of  the  XII  and  XVIII  dynasties  The  final  and 
most  famous  of  the  discoveries  was  the  tomb  of 
Tut-ankh-amen  Lord  Carnarvon  died  before  it 
was  thoroughly  explored  He  was  collaborator  in 
the  report  Five  Years'  Explorations  at  Thebes  (1912) 
Carnarvon,  Henry  Howard  Molyneuz  Herbert,  4th 
earl  of,  1831-90,  British  statesman  As  colonial 
sccretaiy  (1866-67)  undei  the  carl  of  Derby  he  pio- 
moted  the  bill  for  confedei  ation  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican colonies  and  in  the  same  office  (1874-  78)  under 
Disiach  attempted  federation  in  South  Africa  He 
was  loid  lieutenant  of  Ireland  (1885-86)  but  re- 
signed after  a  dispute  with  Parnell 
Carnarvon,  Wales  see  CAERNARVON 
Carnatic  (kurna'tlk),  region,  SE  India,  extending 
c  600  mi  between  the  Eastern  Ghats  and  the  M  ala- 
bar  coast  The  earliest  European  settlements  in 
India,  those  of  Portugal,  were  established  here 
During  the  18th  cent  (ircat  Britain  defeated  the 
Frenc  h  forces  in  the  Carnatic  after  a  long  struggle 
carnation,  a  species  of  PINK  (Dianthus  caryophyllus), 
in  America  cultivated  in  gieenhouses  and  valued 
foi  the  spicy  fragrance  of  most  kinds,  in  Europe  it 
is  grown  as  a  garden  flower  In  over  2,000  yeais  of 
cultivation  the  cai  nation  has  given  rise  to  about 
2,000  varieties,  all  derived  from  the  single-flowered, 
flesh-colored  clove  pink,  known  in  Elizabethan  times 
as  the  gillyflower  and  formeily  added  to  wine  and 
beer  as  a  flavoring  The  double-flowered  forms  of 
carnation  are  the  most  common,  with  white  and 
shades  of  red  the  prevailing  colois  The  red  car- 
nation is  the  state  flower  of  Ohio  The  American 
Carnation  Society  promotes  cultivation  of  the  plant 
Carnavalet  (karnh.vnla'),  municipal  museum  of 
Paris,  housed  in  a  mansion  built  by  Bullant  and  by 
Goujon,  who  sculptuied  its  beautiful  facade  Sit- 
uated m  the  once  fashionable  Marais,  the  mansion 
was  bought  (1578)  b\  a  Breton  named  Kerneveno\ , 
whose  name  was  corrupted  into  Carna valet  It 
later  was  the  home  of  Mme  de  Sevignc? 
Carneades  (karnS'udez),  213-129  B  C  ,  Greek  phi- 
losopher, b  Cyrene  He  studied  at  Athens  under 
Diogenes  the  Stoic ,  but  reacted  from  Stoicism  and 
joined  the  ACADEMY,  where  he  taught  a  skepticism 
similar  to  that  of  P\  rrho  He  held  that  truth  is  un- 
attainable, for  ever>  proof  demands  another  proof 
of  the  validity  of  the  premises,  and  so  we  have  an 
infinite  regress  Hence  for  the  philosopher  the 
proper  attitude  is  suspense  of  judgment  This 
being  impossible  in  practice,  we  must  act  upon 
probability,  of  which  he  recognized  three  degrees, 
according  to  the  extent  to  which  an  idea  might  be 
found  congruent  with  all  relevant  exporienc  e 
Carnegie,  Andrew  (kftm&'ge),  1835-1919,  American 
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industrialist  and  philanthropist,  b  Dunfermline, 
Scotland  His  father,  a  weaver,  finding  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  get  work  in  Scottish  factories, 
brought  (1848)  his  family  to  Allegheny  (now  Pitts- 
burgh) ,  Pa  Andrew  first  worked  in  a  cotton  mill  as 
a  bobbin  boy,  then  advanced  himself  as  a  teleg- 
rapher, and  became  (1859)  a  superintendent  for  the 
Pennsylvania  RR  He  resigned  (1866)  his  railroad 
position  to  give  personal  attention  to  the  invest- 
ments he  had  made  (1864)  in  iron  manufactures 
By  1873,  recognizing  America's  need  for  steel,  he 
concentrated  on  steel  production  He  controlled 
firms  which  were  later  c  onaohdatod  into  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company  Carnegie's  success  was  due 
in  part  to  efficient  business  methods,  to  his  able 
lieutenants,  and  to  close  alliances  with  railroads. 
Another  factor  was  his  partnership  with  Henry  C 
FRICK  The  HOMESTEAD  STRIKE  of  1892  evidenced 
their  uncompromising  hostility  to  labor  unions 
Carnegie  further  expanded  his  plants  and  consoli- 
dated his  hold  m  the  depression  of  1893  97  By 
1900  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  was  producing 
one  quarter  of  all  the  steel  in  the  United  States  and 
controlled  iron  mines,  coke  ovens,  ore  ships,  and 
railroads  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the 
US  Steel  Corp  was  formed  to  buy  Carnegie  out 
He  had  long  been  willing  to  sell — at  his  own  price — 
and  in  1 901  he  transfer  rod  possession  for  $250,000,000 
in  bonds  and  retired  from  business  He  lived  a 
large  part  of  each  year  after  1887  in  Scotland  on  his 
great  estate  on  Dornoch  Firth  His  essay  "The 
Gospel  of  Wealth"  (1889)  set  forth  his  idea  that 
rich  men  are  "trustees"  of  their  wealth  and  should 
administer  it  for  the  good  of  the  public  His  bene- 
factions totaled  about  $360,000,000  Most  of  it 
was  given  for  Carnegie  Hall  (1892)  in  New  York 
city,  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 
(1902),  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission 
(1904),  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching  (1905),  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace  (1910),  and  for  over  2,800 
hbi  anes  See  his  autobiography  (1920) ,  biography 
by  Burton  J  Hendnck  (1932),  A  Manual  of  the 
Public  Benefactions  of  Andrew  Carnegie  (1919) 
Carnegie.  1  (kar'nttge)  Town  (pop  1,740),  SW 
Okla  ,  on  the  Washita  river  and  SW  of  Oklahoma 
City  2  (karna'ge)  Industrial  borough  (pop  12,663), 
SW  Pa  ,  SW  of  Pittsburgh,  me  1894  A  steel  town, 
it  also  manufactures  metal  products,  bedding,  and 
beer  The  Neville  House  was  the  home  of  ( »en  John 
Neville,  an  officer  in  the  French  and  Indian  and 
Revolutionary  wars  The  borough  was  named  for 
Andrew  Carnegie 

Carnegie  Corporation,  established  1911  under  the 
laws  of  New  York  state  It  was  the  chief  deposi- 
tory of  Andrew  Carnegie's  wealth,  expected  bv 
him  to  continue  his  gifts  after  his  death  He  gave 
it  $125,000000  outright  and  left  it  his  residuary 
estate  It  spends  only  its  income  and  is  governed 
by  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  15  trustees,  hve 
of  whom  are  presidents  of  other  Carnegie  founda- 
tions Until  the  Second  World  War  the  recipients 
of  grants  were  chiefly  educational  institutions  and 
libraries  During  the  war  large  grants  were  made 
to  the  Red  Cross  and  other  agencies  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  the  armed  services  See  R  M  Les- 
ter, Forty  Years  of  Carnegie  Giving  (1942) 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  estab- 
lished 1910  by  a  gift  of  $10,000,000  from  Andrew 
C  arnegic  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  international 
peace  It  has  financed  international  undertakings 
and  the  publication  and  distribution  of  books 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing, established  I905by  an  endowmentof  $10,000,000 
from  Andrew  Carnegie  and  chartered  b>  Congress 
in  1906  An  additional  endowment  of  $17,000,000 
was  made  subsequently  The  chief  purpose  of  the 
foundation  has  been  the  establishment  of  retire- 
ment allowances  for  teachers  in  nonsectanan  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  In  1913  Carnegie  added  a  division 
for  educational  research 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Pittsburgh, 
nonsectanan,  partly  coeducational,  opened  1905 
with  funds  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  chartered  1912 
It  has  colleges  of  fine  arts  (with  architecture)  and 
of  engineering  and  science,  Margaret  Morrison 
( 'arnegie  ( 'ollege  (for  women ,  me  ludes  social  work) , 
a  library  school  (opened  1901  as  part  of  Carnegie 
Librai v),  and  a  division  of  general  studies  It 
had  the  first  collcgmtc  department  of  drama(opened 
1914)  and  pioneered  also  in  social  relations  courses 
for  engineers  There  are  coal  and  metals  research 
laboratories 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  D  C  ,  chartered 
1902  and  1904,  organized  1904,  endowed  by  An- 
drew Carnegie  and  the  Carnegie  Corp  to  encourage 
investigation,  research,  and  discovery  Its  proj- 
ects directed  b>  eminent  scientists,  include  as- 
tronom>  (with  Mt  Wilson  Observatory),  terres- 
trial and  biological  sciences,  and  historical  rc- 
soardi  It  has  units  at  Baltimore,  Boston,  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  N  Y  ,  and  Stanford  Univ.,  Calif 
carnelian  (k^rne'lyun)  or  cornelian  (kor-,  kur-), 
variety  of  led  CHALCKDONY,  used  as  a  gem  It  i*> 
distinguished  from  SARD  by  the  shade  of  red,  car- 
nehan  being  bright  ic*d  and  sard  brownish  The 
red  coloring  is  apparently  caused  by  iron  oxide 
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CarnioU  (kftrneo'lu),  Croatian  Kranj  (kra'nyii), 
Ger.  Krain  (krin),  region,  Slovenia,  NW  Yugo- 
slavia, formerly  an  Austrian  crownland  (3,845  sq 
mi  ,  1910  pop  526,996)  It  is  a  mountainous  and 
little  productive  area  with  an  overwhelmingly 
Slovenian  population  Ljubljana  is  the  chief  city 
The  march  or  margraviate  of  Carmola  was  estab- 
lished in  the  10th  cent  and  was  later  raised  to  a 
duchy  It  passed  (13th  cent )  to  Ottocar  II  of 
Bohemia,  then  to  the  Hapsburgs  After  the  First 
World  War  it  waa  divided  between  Italy  and 
Yugoslavia,  but  the  Italian  part  passed  to  Yugo- 
slavia in  1947 

Carnion  (kar'n56n),  the  same  as  ABHTEROTH 
KARNAIM 

carnivorous  plants,  see  BLADDERWORT,  PITCHER 
PLANT,  VENUS'S-FLYTRAP 

Carnot,  Hippolyte  (ep6lSt'  karnG').  1801-88,  French 
statesman,  son  of  Lazare  Carnot  He  shared  his 
father's  exile  after  1815  and  returned  to  France  in 
1823  Imbued  with  the  teachings  of  Claude  Henri 
de  Saint-Simon,  he  took  part  in  the  radical  agita- 
tion that  led  to  the  Revolution  of  1848  and  be- 
came minister  of  education  in  the  provisional 
government  In  1864  he  entered  the  corps  legisla- 
tif  and  took  part  in  the  liberal  opposition  to  Na- 
poleon III,  after  whoso  downfall  he  became  a 
member  of  the  constituent  assembly  (1871)  and 
then  a  senator  for  life 

Carnot,  Lazare  Nicolas  Marguerite  (lazur'  nSkola' 
margureV).  1763-1823,  French  revolutionist, 
called  the  great  Carnot  A  military  engineer  by 
training,  Carnot  became  the  military  genius  of  the 
Revolution  and  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  French  in  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY 
WARS  A  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the 
Convention,  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
he  made  himself  almost  indispensable  through  his 
military  knowledge  After  the  fall  of  Robespiene 
he  managed  to  avoid  punishment  for  his  own  part  in 
the  Terror  and  became  a  member  of  the  DIRECTORY 
As  a  director  he  urged  the  appointment  of  Na- 
poleon to  command  the  army  in  Italy  The  coup 
d'etat  of  18  Fructidor  (1797)  caused  Carnot  to 
flee  abroad  He  returned  in  1799  and  served  as 
minister  of  war  (1800)  and  in  the  Tribunate  under 
Napoleon  In  the  early  years  of  the  century  he 
wrote  several  works  on  mathematics  and  military 
engineering,  in  1810  appeared  his  masterpiece, 
De  la  difense  des  places  fortes,  long  considered  the 
classic  work  on  fortification  Carnot  was  the  best- 
known  advocate  of  the  principle  of  active  defense 
In  the  disastrous  year  of  1814  he  returned  to  active 
service  and  conducted  the  defense  of  Antwerp  In 
the  Hundred  Days  he  served  as  minister  of  the  in- 
terior and  after  the  second  Restoration  he  was 
exiled  See  Huntley  Dupre,  Lazare  Carnot,  Repub- 
lican Patriot  (1940) 

Carnot,  Nicolas  Leonard  Sadi  (nGkolii'  ladnai' 
sade'),  1796-1832,  French  physicist,  a  founder  of 
modern  thermodynamics,  son  of  Lazaro  N  M 
Carnot  His  famous  work  on  the  motive  power  of 
heat  (Reflexion*  sur  la  puissance  motnce  du  feu, 
1824)  is  cone  erned  with  the  relation  between  heat 
and  mechanical  energy  Carnot  devised  an  ideal 
engine  in  which  a  gas  is  allowed  to  expand  to  do 
work,  absorbing  heat  in  the  process,  and  is  ex- 
panded again  without  transfer  of  heat  but  with  a 
temperature  drop  The  gas  is  then  compressed, 
heat  being  given  off,  and  finally  it  is  returned  to 
its  original  condition  by  another  compression,  ac- 
companied by  a  rise  in  temperature  This  series  of 
operations  he  termed  a  cycle  (Carnot's  cycle)  He 
also  proved  that  the  cycle  was  reversible  His 
work  anticipated  that  of  Joule,  Kelvin,  and  others 

Carnot.  Sadi,  1837-94,  French  statesman,  third 
president  of  the  Tlurd  Republic  (1887-94) ,  son  of 
Hippolyte  Carnot  Although  he  was  minister  of 
public  works  from  1880  to  1885  and  of  finance 
(1886),  he  was  untainted  by  the  financial  scandals 
of  the  time  His  presidency  was  disturbed  by  the 
agitation  for  General  Boulanger  and  by  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  scandal  He  was  assassinated  by  an 
Italian  anarchist 

Caro,  Annibale  (an-ne'btila  ku'rd),  1507-66,  Italian 
poet,  fnend  of  Cellini,  Varchi,  and  Bern  bo  He  is 
best  known  for  his  translation  of  the  Aeneid  and 
for  his  sonnet  on  the  death  of  Charles  V,  one  of  the 
finest  of  Italian  poems  A  translation  of  it  is  given 
by  Richard  Garnett  in  A  History  of  Italian  Liter- 
ature (1898). 

Caro  or  Karo,  Joseph  ben  Ephraim,  1488-1575, 
eminent  Jewish  codifier  of  law,  b.  Toledo,  Spain,  d 
Safed,  Palestine  His  literary  works  rank  among 
the  masterpieces  of  rabbinical  literature.  Chief 
among  them  are  Bet  Yosef  [house  of  Joseph]  and 
Shulhan  Aruk  [the  table  set],  parts  of  which  are 
still  used  as  the  authoritative  code  for  orthodox 
religious  and  legal  disputes  This  code  owes  its 
fame  and  popularity  as  much  to  the  opposition  it 
aroused  and  the  many  commentaries  it  inspired  as 
it  does  to  its  merits 

Caro  (ka'ro),  village  (pop  3,070),  co  seat  of  Tuscola 
co  ,  8  Mich  ,  8E  of  Bay  City  and  on  the  Cass  river; 
settled  1867,  me  1871  It  is  a  farm  trade  center 
and  produces  beet  sugar  and  canned  goods 

carob  (ka'rub),  leguminous  evergreen  tree  (Cera- 
toma  tdiqua)  native  to  Mediterranean  regions  but 
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cultivated  in  other  warm  climates  including  Flori- 
da and  California  It  is  called  also  algaroba  and 
St  -John's-bread,  the  latter  from  the  belief  that  it 
may  have  been  the  "locust"  eaten  by  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  wilderness  (Mark  1  6)  The  large 
reef  pods  have  been  used  for  food  for  animal  and 
man  since  prehistoric  times  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  seeds  were  the  original  of  the  carat, 
weight  of  measure  for  precious  jewels  and  metals 

Carol  I,  1839-1914,  prince  (1866-81)  and  first  king 
(1881-1914)  of  Rumania,  of  the  house  of  Hohen- 
zollern-Sigtnanngen  He  is  also  called  Charles  I 
After  service  as  a  Prussian  officer,  he  was 
elected  to  succeed  the  deposed  Alexander  John 
Cuza  as  prince  of  Rumania  He  reformed  the 
Rumanian  constitution  and,  siding  with  Russia  in 
the  war  of  1877-78  against  Turkev,  obtained  at 
the  Congress  of  Berlin  (see  BERLIN,  CONGRESS  OF) 
full  independence  for  Rumania,  which  he  declared 
a  kingdom  in  1881  Exploitation  of  Rumanian  oil 
fields  began  in  his  reign  In  1869  Carol  married 
Princess  ELIZABETH  of  Wied  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew,  Ferdinand 

Carol  II,  1893-,  king  of  Rumania,  son  of  King 
Ferdinand,  While  crown  prince,  he  contracted  a 
morganatic  marriage  with  Mme  Zizi  Labrino  but 
divorced  her  to  marry  (1921)  Princess  Helen  of 
Greece  He  soon  formed  a  liaison  with  Mine  Mag- 
da  LUPESCU,  with  whom  he  lived  in  Paris  after 
being  forced  (1925)  to  renounce  his  right  of  suc- 
cession Thus,  on  the  death  (1927)  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand. Carol's  son  MICHAEL  became  king,  but 
Carol,  having  divorced  Queen  Helen  in  1928,  re- 
turned to  Rumania  in  1930,  supplanted  his  son, 
and  had  himself  proclaimed  king  de  jure  since 
1927  A  turbulent  period  began  (see  RUMANIA) 
In  1938,  when  Carol  did  not  get  the  results  he  de- 
sired from  elections,  he  constituted  a  roval  dic- 
tatorship on  the  basis  of  an  oral  and  hastv  plebi- 
s<  ito  A  contest  between  the  king  and  the  Fascist 
Iron  Guard  was  then  fought  out  by  assassinations 
and  massacres  on  both  sides  Forced  at  last  to  call 
on  Ion  ANTONESCU  to  form  a  government  (1940), 
Carol  was  deposed  and  fled  abroad  with  Mme 
Lupescu  Michael  once  more  became  king  In 
1947,  in  Brazil,  Carol  married  Mine  Lupescu  He 
is  sometimes  called  Charles  II 

carol,  popular  hymn,  of  joyful  nature,  in  celebration 
of  an  occasion  such  as  May  Day,  Easter,  or  espe- 
cially Christmas  The  earliest  date  from  the  16th 
cent  Carols  exist  in  all  Christian  nations,  many 
may  be  from  pagan  sources  Despite  the  folk- 
song character  of  true  carols,  many  Christmas 
hymns  c  omposed  in  the  1 9th  cent  have  been  called 
carols  The  oldest  printed  carol  19  the  Hoar's 
Head  Carol,  printed  in  1521  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
Carols  of  French  origin  are  called  also  noels  See 
Edmonstoune  Duncan,  The  Story  of  the  Carol 
(1911),  Percy  Dearmer,  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams, 
and  Martin  Shaw,  The  Oxford  Book  of  Carols 
(1928),  R  L  Greene,  The  Early  English  Carols 
(1936) 

Carolan,  Turlough   see  O'CAROLAN,  TURLOUGH 

Carolina,  North  and  South  see  NORTH  CAROLINA 
and  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Carolina  campaign,  1780-81,  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution After  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  captured 
CHARLESTON,  he  returned  to  New  York,  leaving 
a  British  force  under  Cornwalhs  to  subordinate 
the  Carohnas  to  British  control  Cornwallis  swept 
north  and  capped  his  success  in  the  battle  of  Cam- 
den  on  Aug  16,  1780  The  American  force  waa 
completely  routed,  the  gallant  Baron  de  Kalb  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  American  commander, 
Horatio  Gates,  fled  from  the  field,  outdistancing 
officers  and  men  in  retreat  Patriot  defense  was 
broken  in  the  Carolmas,  where  only  the  swift  and 
secretly  moving  guerrilla  bands  of  Francis  Marion, 
Thomas  Sumter,  and  Andrew  Pickens  harassed 
the  invaders  The  American  cause  spurted  up- 
ward, however,  with  the  remarkable  battle  of 
Kings  Mt  (Oct  7,  1780),  where  bands  of  frontier 
riflemen  under  Isaac  Shelby,  John  Sexier,  and 
William  Campbell  surrounded  a  British  raiding 
party  under  Patrick  Ferguson,  the  British  com- 
mander fell,  and  his  men  surrendered  This  victory 
prefaced  the  campaign  fought  in  North  Carolina 
by  Gen  Nathanael  Greene  (who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Gates)  and  his  lieutenants, 
notably  Light-Horse  Harry  Lee  and  Daniel  Mor- 
gan It  was  Morgan  who  at  the  head  of  a  raiding 
party  met  and  all  but  annihilated  Corn  wall  is's 
raiders  under  Banastre  Tarleton  at  Cowpens  (Jan 
17,  1781)  Cornwallis  pushed  north  and  at  Guil- 
ford  Courthouse  (March  15,  1781)  won  over 
Greene  a  Pyrrhic  victory,  the  British  had  techni- 
cally won  but  had  to  retreat  to  British-held  Wil- 
mington, N  C  ,  and  then  to  Virginia  Greene  then 
Joined  the  guerrilla  leaders  in  freeing  South  Caro- 
lina Again  the  Americans  were  defeated — by 
Lord  Rawdon  at  Hobkirks  Hill  (April  25,  1781) 
and  by  Col  Alexander  Stewart  at  Eutaw  Springs 
(Sept  8,  1781)— and  again  the  British  had  to  re- 
treat, returning  to  Charleston  The  campaign  was 
a  British  failure  and  was  the  more  a  triumph  for 
the  patriots  because  it  set  the  stage  for  the  YORK- 
TOWN  CAMPAIGN 

Carolina  jasmine:  see  JASMINE. 


Caroline,  Fort  settlement  near  the  mouth  of  the 
St  Johns  river,  Fla.,  established  by  French 
Huguenots  under  Renfi  de  LANDONNIERE  in  1564 
On  Sept  21,  1565,  Pedro  MBNBNDBZ  DE  AVILKS 
attacked  the  fort  and  killed  most  of  the  colonists 
This  slaughter  and  Men6ndoz's  subsequent  massa- 
cre of  Jean  RIBAUT  and  his  men  was  avenged  in 
1568  by  Dominique  de  GOUKQUBS,  who  wiped 
out  the  garrison  of  San  Mateo  (as  the  Spanish 
had  renamed  Fort  Caroline) 

Caroline  Affair.  In  1837  a  group  of  men  led  bv 
William  Lyon  MACKENZIE  broke  into  rebellion  in 
Upper  Canada  (now  Ontario),  demanding  a  more 
democratic  government  There  was  much  sym- 
pathy for  their  cause  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
small  steamer,  the  Caroline,  owned  by  U  S  citizens, 
carried  men  and  supplies  from  the  U  S  side  of  the 
Niagara  river  to  the  Canadian  rebels  on  Naval  Is- 
land just  above  Niagara  Falls  On  the  night  of 
Dec  29,  1837,  a  small  group  of  British  and  Cana- 
dians loyal  to  the  Upper  Canadian  government 
crossed  the  river  to  the  U  S  side  where  the  Caroline 
was  moored,  loosed  her,  set  fire  to  her,  and  sent  her 
over  the  falls  One  American  was  killed  in  the 
incident  Americans  on  the  border  were  filled 
with  intense  anti-British  feeling,  and  soldiers  under 
Gen  Wmfield  Scott  were  rushed  to  the  scene  to 
prevent  violent  American  a<  tion  The  affair  passed 
over,  though  it  had  an  aftermath,  when  one  of  the 
men  who  had  taken  part  m  the  attack  boasted  of 
that  f ac  t  when  he  was  in  the  United  States  and  WHH 
arrested  as  a  criminal  That  matter,  too,  was 
smoothed  over,  but  the  Caroline  Affair  and  the 
Aroostook  War  helped  to  make  relations  with  Great 
Britain  very  tense  in  the  years  before  the  Webster- 
Ash  burton  Treaty 

Caroline  Islands,  group  (525  sq  mi  ,  pop  35,190), 
W  Pacific,  2,500  mi  SW  of  Honolulu,  mduded  in 
1947  m  the  US  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  under  United  Nations  trusteeship  The 
group  comprises  two  single  volcanic  islands  (Kusaio 
and  PONAPE),  three  major  island  groups  (PALAU, 
TUUK,  and  YAP),  some  30  atolls,  and  numerous 
islets  The  islands  are  fertile  and  produce  coco- 
nuts, sugar  cane,  and  tapioca  There  are  deposits 
of  phosphate,  bauxite,  and  iron  The  chief  ox- 
ports  are  dried  bonito,  copra,  and  tapioca  Most 
of  the  natives  are  Micronesians,  and  a  few  are 
Polynesians  Discovered  by  Spaniards  in  152o, 
the  islands  were  under  Spanish  rule  from  188.6  to 
1899.  when  they  were  sold  to  Germany  In  19 li 
they  were  occupied  by  the  Japanese,  who  in  1922 
were  given  a  mandate  over  them  Japan  claimed 
sovereignty  over  the  group  in  1935  In  the  Second 
World  War  the  large  naval  and  air  bases  on  Palau, 
Truk,  and  Yap  were  "heavily  bombed  by  U  S 
forces,  but  Palau  and  ULITHI,  taken  in  1944,  were 
the  only  strongholds  to  be  invaded 

Caroline  of  Anspach  (ans'pak),  1683-1737,  queen 
consort  of  George  II  of  England,  daughter  of  the 
margrave  of  Braudenburg-Ansbach  She  married 
George  m  1705  while  he  was  electoral  prince  of 
Hanover  and  bore  him  three  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters After  his  accebsion  she  gave  active  support 
to  Robert  Walpole  Her  influence  over  the  king 
lasted  until  her  death  See  biographies  by  R  L 
Arkell  (1939)  and  Peter  Quennefl  (1940) 

Caroline  of  Brunswick,  1768-1821,  consort  of 
GKOW.K  IV  of  England  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Charles  William  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
her  marriage  to  George  (then  prime  of  Wales)  m 
1795  forced  him  to  put  away  Mrs  Fitaherbert,  his 
first  wife  and  a  « ommonor  The  princess  bore  him 
one  daughter  (Charlotte,  1796-1818),  but  the  (ouplc 
separated  in  1796,  and  Caroline,  deprived  of  her 
child,  lived  in  retirement  for  several  years  and 
spent  some  years  abroad  Reports  to  her  disc  redit 
occasioned  a  commission  of  inquiry  (1806),  whic  li 
found  her  innocent  but  imprudent  On  the  a«  c  es- 
sion  of  George  IV  (1820)  she  refused  to  abdicate 
her  rights  as  queen,  and  the  government  instituted 
proceedings  against  her  in  the  House  of  Lords  foi 
divorce  on  the  grounds  of  adultery  Though  she 
was  frivolous  and  unstable,  her  persecution  by  a 
ifligate  husband  aroused  popular  sympathy  for 
,  and  the  bill  was  dropped  See  biographies 
Dy  E  A  Parry  (1930)  and  H  8  Coxe  (1939), 
W  D  Bowman,  The  Divorce  Case  of  Queen  Caro- 
line (1930). 

Carolingians  (karulm'jmz),  dynasty  of  Frankish 
rulers,  founded  m  the  7th  cent  by  PEPIN  OF  LAN- 
DEN,  who,  as  mayor  of  the  palace,  ruled  Austrasia 
for  Dagobert  I  His  descendants,  PEPIN  OF  HEHI- 
STAL,  CHARLES  MARTEL,  CARLOMAN,  and  PEPIN 
THE  SHORT,  continued  to  govern  the  territories 
united  under  the  nominal  kingship  of  the  MEROVIN- 
GIANS In  751  Pepin  the  Short  deposed  Childeric 
III  and  became  sole  Frankish  king  The  familv 
was  at  its  height  when  represented  by  Pepm's  son, 
CHARLEMAGNE,  who  was  crowned  emperor  in  800 
His  empire  was  divided  by  the  Treaty  of  Verdun 
(843)  after  the  death  of  his  son,  Emperor  Louis  I, 
among  Louis's  three  sons  LOTH  AIR  I  inherited 
the  imperial  title  and  the  middle  part  of  the  empire 
Louis  THE  GERMAN  founded  a  dynasty  that  ruled 
in  Germany  till  911,  his  successors  being  CHARLES 
III  (Charles  the  Fat),  ARNULF,  and  Louis  THE 
CHILD.  Louis's  third  son,  CHARLES  II  (Charles 
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the  Bald),  founded  the  French  Carolmgjan  dy- 
nasty, which  ruled,  with  interruptions,  tdl  987. 
Rulers  were  Louis  II  (Louis  the  Stammerer) ,  Louis 
III,  CARLOMAN,  CHARLES  III  (Charles  the  Simple), 
LOOTS  IV  (Louis  d'Outremer),  LOTHAIR,  and  Louis 
V.  See  F.  Funck-Brentano,  Earliest  Times  (Vol  I 
of  National  History  of  France) 

Carofos-Duran  (kardltw'-dtjra').  whose  real  name 
was  Charles  Auguste  Emile  Durand  (sharl'  6gust' 
amel'  dura'),  18387-1917,  Fiench  portrait  and 
genre  painter,  b  Lille  He  studied  in  Lille  and 
Pans  and  m  1861  won  a  pension  arid  traveled  in 
Italy  and  Spam  His  first  great  success  was  The 
Assassinated  (Lille),  but  he  is  best  known  for  his 
portraits  His  Lady  with  the  Glove  (Luxembourg 
Mus  ,  Pans)  is  an  excellent  example  of  his  portrai- 
ture Carolus-Duran  was  the  teacher  of  many 
famous  painters.  He  became  director  of  the  Acade- 
mic de  France  a  Rome  in  1905 

Carondelet,  Francisco  Luis  Hector,  baron  de  (ku- 
rftndulfit',  Span  franthe'sko  Iwes'  6kt6r  barOn'  da 
kftrSndalSt'),  c  1748-1807,  governor  of  Louisiana 
and  West  Florida  (1791-97),  b  Nojelles,  Flanders 
He  married  into  tho  Las  Casas  family,  prominent 
ui  Spanish  colonial  affairs  He  cam©  to  New  Orleans 
from  the  governorship  of  Salvador  and  waa  un- 
fortunately not  well  informed  as  to  Louisiana 
problems  Rumors  of  American  hostility  were 
given  too  great  weight,  and  Carondelet  became 
convinced  in  1792  that  the  Americana  were  plan- 
ning to  invade  Louisiana  With  unwarranted  ag- 
gressiveness, he  stirred  up  the  Indians  of  the 
Southwest,  concluding  an  alliance  with  the  four 
great  tribes  and  establishing  Spanish  posts  in  their 
territory  He  revived  intrigues  with  Kentucky 
frontiersmen  looking  toward  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  state  in  the  West  Relations  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States  were  severely 
taxed  After  Carondelet  was  replaced  by  Manuel 
OAYOSO  DK  LEMOS,  he  was  made  president  of  the 


audiencia  and  governor  general  of  Quito  Soo  A  P 
Whitaker,  The  Spanish- American  Fr,  '  '~"~ 
1796  (1927) 
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Carossa,  Hans  (nans'  kard'sa),  1878-,  German  poet 
and  novelist  The  grate  and  clarity  of  his  style 
make  delightful  reading  in  his  autobiographical 
Childhood  (1922,  Eng  tr  ,  1930),  its  sequel  Boy- 
hood and  Youth  (1928,  Eng  tr ,  1930),  and 
A  Roumanian  Diary  (1924,  Eng  tr  ,  1929)  His 
novel  Doctor  Own  (1931,  Eng  tr  ,  1933)  studies 
some  post-war  lives  His  collected  poems  (Gesam- 
melte  Gfdichte,  1938)  are  also  of  high  quality 

Caroto  or  Carotto,  Giovanni  Francesco  (juvan'ne 
franchas'kft  karS'tG,  karot'to),  c  1480-c  1555,  Ital- 
ian painter  of  the  Veronese  school,  pupil  of  Libcrale 
da  Verona  and  of  Mantegna  in  Mantua  He  was  a 
skillful  imitator  of  the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Raphael,  and  Mantegna  Among  his  best  works  in 
Verona  are  the  frescoes  History  of  Tobias  (Santa 
Eufemia),  the  altarpiece  Virgin  ivith  St  Anne  and 
Saints  (San  Fermo  Maggiore) ,  and  SI  Ursula  (San 
Giorgio  in  Braida)  Other  examples  are  m  the 
Uffizi  and  Pitti  galleries  and  in  the  Castello,  Milan 
His  brother  Giovanni  Caroto,  1488-c  1555,  with 
whom  he  is  sometimes  confused,  was  a  painter  and 
architect 

carp,  hardy  fresh-water  fi«h  native  to  Asia  and  in- 
troduced into  Europe  and  America  The  common 
American  carp  (Cypnnus  carpw)  is  the  European 
carp,  of  which  manv  variations  in  color  and  form 
have  developed  There  are  four  barbels  around 
the  mouth,  and  the  thick-scaled  body  is  dark 
greenish  or  brown,  sometimes  yellowish  or  silvery, 
with  red  on  some  of  the  fins  Carp  reach  moro  than 
3  ft  in  length  and  25  Ib  m  weight  They  feed 
chiefly  on  aquatic  plants  but  also  on  insects  and 
other  small  animals  A  large  female  (15  to  20  Ib  ) 
may  produce  2,000,000  eggs  In  Europe,  where  tho 
carp  is  moro  valued  as  food  than  in  America,  it  is 
bred  and  raised  in  ponds  In  America  it  sometimes 
becomes  a  pest  by  destroying  vegetation  and  stir- 
ring up  the  mud,  making  the  water  unsuitable  for 
native  game  fish 

Carpacdo,  Vittore  (v<*t-to'ra  karpat'ch5),  o  1450- 
c  1522,  Venetian  painter,  pupil  of  Lazaro  Bastiam 
and  follower  of  Giovanni  Bellini  His  fanciful, 
narrative  paintings  reflect  the  pageantry  of  15th- 
century  Venice  They  are  notable  for  their  rich 
color,  luminosity,  and  wealth  of  detail  Among  the 
best  are  the  series  of  nine  paintings  of  the  life  of 
St  Ursula,  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and  the 
St  George  series  (Venice  Acad  ) ,  four  paintings  of 
the  life  of  St  Stephen  (Milan  Mus  and  Louvre), 
Supper  at  Emmaus  (Church  of  St  Salvatore, 
Venice) ,  Meditation  on  the  Passion  (Metropolitan 
Mus),  A  Lady  Heading  (National  Gall  of  Art, 
Washington,  D  C  )  See  biography  by  P  G  Mol- 
menti  and  Gustavo  Ludwig  (Eng  tr  ,  1907) 

Carpathian  Russia   see  RUTHBNIA. 

Carpathians  (kdrpa'thSOnz)  or  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains, chain  of  Central  Europe,  forming  an  arc, 
e.OOO  mi  long,  which  encloses  the  Danubian  plain 
in  the  north  and  the  east  The  foothills  (Little 
Carpathians  and  White  Carpathians)  rise  m  Slova- 
kia, N  of  the  Danube  at  Bratislava,  and  extend 
northeast  to  the  Polish-Csechoslovak  border  The 
Northern  Carpathians,  comprising  the  BRSXIDB 
and  the  TATRA,  run  eaat  along  the  Polish-Cseoho- 
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Slovak  frontier  and  southeast  through  RUTHBNIA: 
m  Rumania  and  TRANSYLVANIA  they  are  continued 
by  the  Southern  Carpathians  The  Transylvanian 
Alps  prolong  the  chain,  extending  SE  to  the  Dan- 
ube at  the  Iron  Gate  The  highest  peaks  are  the 
Stalin  Peak  (8,735  ft.)  m  the  Tatra  and  Mt 
Negoiul  (8,346  ft)  m  the  Transylvanian  Alps 
Heavily  wooded,  the  Carpathians  are  rich  in 
minerals  and  mineral  spas 

Carpathian  Ukraine   see  RUTHENIA 

Carpathus:  see  KARPATHOS 

Carpeaux,  Jean  Baptiste  (aha'  bateet'  karpS'), 
1827-75,  French  sculptor,  son  of  a  mason  He 
studied  with  Francois  Rude,  won  the  Prix  de 
Rome,  and  rose  to  fame  with  his  Ugohno  (Tuileries), 
done  in  Italy  under  the  inspiration  of  Michelangelo 
A  favorite  of  the  Second  Empire,  he  received  many 
commissions  Best  known  is  The  Dance  on  the 
facade  of  the  Opera,  Pans  His  Neapolitan  Shell- 
Fisher  and  his  portrait  busts  of  Napoleon  III, 
Dumas  fils,  Gerdrne,  and  Empress  Eugenie  are  in 
the  Louvre  The  work  of  Carpeaux  has  freedom, 
grace,  and  a  quivering  life  and  movement  which 
save  it  from  the  banality  of  his  period 

Carpentaria,  Gulf  of  (ka,rpunta'reu),  arm  of  the 
Arafura  Sea,  indenting  the  north  coast  of  Australia, 
between  Arnhem  Land  peninsula  and  Cape  York 
Peninsula  It  has  an  average  length  of  350  mi 

Carpenter,  Edward,  1844-1929,  English  author,  ed- 
ucated at  Cambridge  In  1809  he  was  ordained,  but 
renounced  all  religion  in  1874  He  called  himself 
a  Fabian  socialist  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  lectured, 
tiaveled,  and  lived  among  the  woiking  people  of 
English  industrial  cities  A  friendly,  unconven- 
tional man,  he  attracted  many  admirers  Among 
hus  works  on  social  reform  are  Toward*  Democ- 
racy (1883-1902),  a  long  unrhymed  poem  re- 
vealing the  influence  of  his  friend  Walt  Whitman, 
England's  Ideal  (1887) ,  Civilization  Its  Cause  and 
Cure  (1889) ,  and  Love's  Coming  of  Age  (1896)  See 
the  autobiogi  aphical  My  Days  and  Dreams  (1916), 
study  by  Tom  Swan  (1929  ed  ) ,  Edward  Carpenter 
in  Appreciation  (ed  by  Gilbert  Beith,  1931) 

Carpenter,  Francis  Bicknell,  1830-1900,  American 
portrait  painter,  b  Homer,  N  Y  He  painted  por- 
traits of  Presidents  Fillmore,  Pieice,  and  Lincoln 
and  of  Horace  Greeley  Carpenter  lived  at  the 
White  House  while  he  paintca  The  Emancipation 
Proclamation  (Capitol,  Washington,  D  C  )  See  his 
Six  Months  at  the  White  House  (1866) 

Carpenter,  George  Rice,  1863-1909,  American  edu- 
cator, b  Labrador,  giad  Harvard,  1886  After 
study  abroad,  he  returned  to  teach  at  Harvard 
(1888-90)  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology (1890-93)  From  1893  he  was  professor  of 
rhetoric  at  Columbia  Umv  He  wrote  a  number  of 
textbooks  on  literature  and  rhetoric  and  biogra- 
phies of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  Walt  Whitman 

Carpenter,  John  Alden,  1876-,  American  composer, 
b  Park  Ridge,  111  ,  pupil  of  J  K  Paine  at  Harvard 
and  of  Elgar  His  music,  refined  and  skillfully 
written,  influenced  bv  French  impressionism,  often 
depicts  the  spmt  and  the  scenes  of  American  life, 
in  such  works  as  the  orchestral  suite  Adventures  in 
a  Perambulator  (1914)  and  the  ballets  Krazy  Kat 
(Chicago,  1921)  and  Skyscrapers  (New  York,  1926) 
A  Spanish  flavor  and  jaz»,  frequently  elements  in 
his  music,  are  both  found  in  Patterns  (1932)  for 
orchestra  Other  important  compositions  are  his 
ballet  The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta  (Chicago,  1919), 
a  violin  concerto  (1937),  a  concertino  for  piano  and 
orchestra  (1915),  as  well  as  songs,  svmphomes,  arid 
chamber  music 

Carpenter,  Mary,  1807-77,  English  educator  She 
devoted  her  life  to  tho  establishment  of  schools 
and  institutions  and  the  promotion  of  educational 
reforms  In  1835  she  organized  the  Working  and 
Visiting  Society,  m  1846  opened  a  "ragged  school," 
and  in  1852  founded  a  juvenile  reformatory  (see 
her  Juvenile  Delinquents  Their  Condition  and 
Treatment,  1852)  Her  agitation  for  reformatory 
and  industrial  schools  contributed  to  the  passage 
of  the  Youthful  Offenders  Act  (1854)  and  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act  (1857)  and  furthered  the 
movement  for  free  day  schools  She  made  four 
visits  to  India  after  1866,  interesting  herself  in 
Indian  education,  and  also  lectured  in  the  United 
States  See  J  E  Carpenter,  The  Life  and  Works 
of  Mary  Carpenter  (1879) 

carpenter's  square   see  SQUARE,  STEEL 

Carpentersville,  village  (pop  1,289),  NE  HI  ,  on  the 
Fox  river  and  NW  of  Chicago,  settled  1834.  platted 
1851,  me  1887  Iron  products  are  made  here 

Carpentras  (karpatraV),  town  (pop  11,044),  Vau- 
cluse  dept ,  SE  France,  NE  of  Avignon.  It  was  an 
episcopal  see  from  the  third  cent  until  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  capital  of  the  Comtat  VENAIS- 
sm  from  1229  until  1791  At  Carpentras  met  the 
long  conclave  which  elected  Pope  JOHN  XXII 

carpentry,  the  trade  concerned  with  constructing 
either  a  wood  building  or  the  wooden  portions  of 
any  building  It  comprises  the  larger  and  more 
structural  aspects  of  woodwork,  rather  than  the 
delicate  assembling  which  is  the  field  of  cabinet- 
making  and  joinery  The  craft  dates  from  the 
earliest  use  of  tools  Though  no  actual  examples  of 
carpentry  survive  from  antiquity,  many  remains  of 
the  earliest  known  stone  architecture  exhibit  forms 
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which  are  undoubtedly  imitative  of  still  earlier  con- 
structions in  wood  This  is  especially  apparent 
in  most  Asiatic  architecture,  and  certain  details  of 
Greek  temples  are  suggestive  of  carpentry  proto- 
types Some  monumental  wood  buildings  of  the 
7th  vent,  still  stand  in  Japan,  a  country  where  in- 
tricate and  beautiful  carpentry  has  prevailed 
throughout  its  history  In  the  United  States,  ex- 
pert carpentry  has  existed  ever  since  the  construc- 
tion of  dwellings  by  the  colonists  in  the  first  half  of 
the  17th  <entury  Rough  carpentry  refers  to  the 
"framing"  of  a  wood  building,  namely,  the  erection 
of  the  structural  frame  or  skeleton  composed  of  the 
vertical  members  01  studs,  the  horizontal  members 
of  foundation  sills,  floor  joists,  and  the  like,  the  in- 
clined members  or  rafters  for  the  roof,  and  the 
diagonal  members  for  bracing  Finished  carpentry 
is  the  setting  m  place,  over  the  rough  frame,  of  all 
finishing  members  both  of  exterior  and  interior, 
such  as  sheathing,  siding,  stairs,  the  casings  of 
doors  and  windows,  flooring,  wainscoting,  and  trim 
In  the  United  States  the  two  traditional  types  of 
house  framing,  frequently  combined  into  one,  are 
the  braced  frame  and  balloon  frame  The  latter, 
which  is  the  most  used,  employs  continuous  vertical 
studs  running  from  the  foundation  to  the  roof  plate, 
is  assembled  entirely  with  nails,  and  can  be  erected 
rapidlv  The  braced  frame  is  the  older  method  In 
it  the  studs  are  only  one  story  in  height,  the  cor- 
ners are  braced  everywhere,  and  the  fitting  to- 
gether is  done  bv  mortising  arid  pinning,  after 
which  whole  sections  are  raised  into  place  See 
also  CENTERINU  See  Gilbert  Townsend,  Car- 
pentry (2d  ed  ,  1945) 

carpet  and  rugs,  thick  fabrics,  usually  woolen, 
mainly  for  floor  coverings  They  were  formerly 
woven  to  protec  t  the  body  from  cold,  to  spread  on 
a  dais  or  before  a  scat  of  honor,  to  cover  a  table, 
couch,  or  wall,  or  to  form  the  curtains  of  a  tent 
All  carpet  divides  into  two  classes — handmade 
and  machine  made  There  IH  considerable  evtden.ro 
of  the  existence  of  hand-woven  carpets  in  antiq- 
uity On  the  rock  tombs  of  Bern  Hassan,  Egvpt, 
of  c  2500  B  C  ,  men  are  depicted  with  the  imple- 
ments of  rug  weaving  Other  evidence  of  the  early 
use  of  rugs  is  seen  in  the  drawings  on  the  ancient 
palace  walls  of  Nineveh  In  that  mountainous 
region  of  the  East  stretching  from  Turkey  through 
Persia  and  central  Asia  into  China  where  the  fleece 
of  the  sheep  and  the  hair  of  the  camel  and  goat 
grow  long  and  fine,  the  art  of  carpet  weaving 
reached  its  height  oarlv  in  the  10th  cent  The 
Oriental  artist  works  on  a  rude  hand  loom  consist- 
ing essentially  of  two  horizontal  beams  on  which 
the  warp  is  stretched ,  on  the  lower  one  the  finished 
carpet  is  rolled,  while  the  warp  unrolls  from  the 
upper  one  The  yam  for  the  pile,  spun  and  dyed 
by  hand,  is  cut  m  lengths  of  about  2  in  and  is 
knotted  about  the  warp  threads,  one  tuft  at  a  time, 
after  one  of  the  two  established  ways  of  tying 
called  the  Gluordes,  or  Turkish,  knot  and  the 
Senua,  or  Persian,  knot  When  a  row  of  knots  has 
been  placed  across  the  width  of  the  loom,  two  or 
more  weft  threads  of  cotton  or  flax  are  woven  in 
and  beaten  into  plat  e  with  a  heavy  boater  or  comb 
The  tufts  or  pile  thus  appears  only  on  the  face  of 
the  fabric,  which  when  completed  is  sheared  to 
perfect  smoothness  The  wool  of  the  shoop,  the 
camel,  and  the  goat  was  used  in  the  weaving  of 
Oriental  rugs,  but  at  least  half  the  warns  and 
wofts  and  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  pile  wore 
of  sheep's  wool  Beautiful  silk  rugs  interwoven 
with  gold  thread  were  made  in  the  16th  and  17th 
<ent  The  quality  of  the  carpet  depends  on  the 
materials  used  and  the  number  of  knots  to  the 
square  inch  of  surface,  which  may  vary  from  40 
to  1,000  In  Ameiica  the  Navahoa  and  other  In- 
dian tribes  have  for  generations  produced  substan- 
tial rugs,  without  pile,  woven  somewhat  m  the 
manner  of  TAPESTRY  on  pi  imitive  hand  looms  In 
the  palaces  of  Montezuma  were  found  remarkable 
floor  coverings  which  utilized  the  plumage  of  birds 
The  primitive  use  of  rushes  or  straw  has  survived 
in  tho  form  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  mattings  In 
1608  King  Henry  IV  of  From  e  established  weavers 
in  the  Louvre  In  1631  an  old  soap  works,  the 
Savonneno,  near  Pans,  waa  converted  to  carpet 
weaving,  and  its  name  remains  attached  to  one  of 
the  finest  handmade  carpets  now  made  at  the 
Gobohn  works  Tapestries  for  walls  and  floors 
were  made  at  Aubusson  at  an  early  date  In  1685 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  scattered 
skilled  carpetmakern  (mostly  Protestants)  over 
Europe  Centers  of  weaving  were  established  in 
England,  first  at  Kidderminster  (1736),  then  at 
Wilton  and  Aximmster  Cheaper,  more  easily 
manufactured  floor  covering  soon  came  into  de- 
mand, and  the  making  of  ingrain  began  at  Kidder- 
minster The  weavers  of  Flanders  had  made  a 
loom  which  produced  a  pile  by  looping  the  worsted 
warp  threads,  and  this  loom,  although  guarded, 
was  copied  by  a  Kidderminster  weaver,  soon  manv 
looms  in  England  were  making  Brussels  carpet 
Axminster  was  England's  headquarters  for  imita- 
tion Oriental  or  tufted-pile  carpet  Up  to  1839  all 
carpets  were  made  on  hand  looms  with  auch  devices 
and  improvements  as  could  be  operated  by  hand  or 
foot  power,  then  Erastua  Bigelow'a  power  loom 
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CARPETBAGGERS 

(first  used  m  1841)  revolutionized  the  industry 
and  made  the  carpet  a  commodity  for  the  many 
instead  of  the  few.  A  few  distinctive  types  include 
all  carpets  both  antique  and  modern — Oriental, 
European  hand-woven,  Brussels,  Wilton,  velvet, 
AxmiBHter,  chenille,  ingrain,  rag,  hooked,  straw, 
fiber  To  'the  first  class  belong  not  only  the  genuine 
antique  Orientals  now  rare,  but  also  the  modern 
reproductions  These  are  d>ed  with  aniline  in- 
stead of  vegetable  dvea,  much  of  the  yarn  being 
spun  and  dyed  m  Europe  and  shipped  to  the  East 
to  be  woVen  Many  are  washed  in  chlorine  solti- 


anes  of  a  Heltonistic  sect  related  to  Gnosticism. 
Epiphanes  wrote  a  treatise,  On  Justice,  whjch  ad- 


executive  power  (Aug..  I'd  14).    Chaos  now  -took 
hold  Of  the  nation.   Obregon  and  Villa  fell  out 


ing  women, _„ , r 

was  long  worshiped  as  a  deity  there  The  Carpo- 
eratians  believed  that  men  had  formerly  been  unit- 
ed with  the  Absolute,  had  been  corrupted,  and 
would,  by  despising  creation,  be  saved  in  this  life  or 
else  later  through  successive  transmigrations  Jesus, 
they  held,  was  but  one  of  several  wise  men  who  had 
achieved  deliverance  The  sect  was  notoriously 

.„  ~-  immoral 

tions  to  give  an  effect  of  age  or  in  glycerine  to   Carpus  [Or ,  -fruit),  man  of  Troas    2  Tim  4  13. 

simulate  the  luster  of  fine  wool     Commercial    Carr,  Emma  Perry,  1880-,  American  chemist,  b 

methods  have  somewhat   standardized   and   do-      Holmes  co  ,  Ohio,  grad    Umv   of  Chicago  (B.S  , 

based  the  characteristic  am  lent  patterns,  but  the      ~'    J 

modern    Orientals    are    commercially    important 

Some  Of  the  traditional   beauties  still  remain — 

the   deep,   rich   color   and   intricate   patterns  of 

Persia,   the  brighter   hues  and   conventionalized 

figures  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  naive  designs  and 

primitive  colorings  of  Turkistan  and  the  Caucasus, 

and  the  symbolic  ornament  of  China     European 

hand- woven  oarpetH,   both  Aubuaaona  (tapestry) 

and  Savonnerifts  (pile),  are  now  made  in  the  major 

Western  countries,  mostly  to  special  order   Modern 

commercial  carpets  are  woven  on  complex  and 

highly  specialized  machines,  a  development  from      , , 

Bigelow's  power  loom    Brunei*  carpet  has  a  warp      a  well-known  cavali 

and  weft  of  linen,  with  a  pile  of  worsted  yarn     the  West    Promote 

drawn  into  loops  by  means  of  wires    It  is  called     was  retired  in  1893 

3,  4,  or  5  "frame"  depending  on  the  number  of  Carr,  Robert*  see  SOMERSET,  ROBERT  CARR,  BARL 
.^bobbins  carrying  different  colored  warp  threads,  or 

which  make  the  pattern     Tanestr>  Brussels  is  a    Carrabelle,  city  (pop  1,019),  NW  Fla  ,  on  the  Gulf 

cheap  single-frame  sort,  either  >arn  printed  or  piece     coast  and  88  W  of  Tallahassee  It  is  a  port  of  entry 

printed     Wilton  is  made  on  the  same  principle,     and  a  resort  and  fishing  center,  shipping  shrimp,  oys- 

except  that  the  loops  which  form  the  pile  are  cut     ters,  and  fish 

as  they  are  woven  into  place    Velvet  IB  an  equiva-    Carracd  or  Caracci  (karat 'chf),  family  of  Italian 

lent  of  tapestry  Brussels  with  the  pile  cut     Ax-      painters  of  the  Bqlognese  school,  founders  of  the 

minster  (formerly  called  moquette),  similar  in  ef-     ~"  ...  - 


vocated  communal  ownership  of  property,  mclud-     Villa  and  Zapata  refuted  to  recognize  Carranza, 
.,  he  died,  aged  17,  at  Cephaloma  and     and  Zapata  forced  (Nov..  1914)  Carranza  to  retire 
'       ••"••••         —  •    -  to  Veraorw.  Zapata  and  Villa  were  driven  (Jan., 

1915)  from  Mexico  city  by  Carranaa'a  attv,  Obre- 


1906)  She  taught  chemistry  at  Mt.  Holyoke  from 
1905  to  1946  (as  professor  from  1913)  She  has 
made  significant  absorption-spectra  studies  on  the 
structure  of  organic  molecules,  especially  of  the 
hydrocarbons,  and  studies  of  the  energy  relation- 
ships of  the  hydrocarbons 

Carr,  Eugene  Asa,  1830-1910,  American  general,  b 
Conodrd,  Erie  co  ,  NY,  grad  West  Point,  1850 
In  the  Civil  War  he  distinguished  himself  at  Wilson 
Creek  (1861)  and  Pea  Ridge  (1862),  was  made 
(March,  1862)  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers, 
and  fought  in  the  campaigns  against  Vicksburg 
(1863)  and  Mobile  (1865)  After  the  war  Carr  was 
a  well-'  ' 


, 

gdn,  but  Zapata  again  held  (March-July,  1916) 
-the'capital  until  forced  out  by  Carranza  and  again 
'occupied  it  later  (Juty-Aug,,  1915).  The  United 
States  recognized  the  Carrania  regime  m  Oet  , 
1916  The  Villa  raids  caused  Wilson  to  send  a 
punitive  expedition  into  Mexico,  much  friction  be- 
tween the  two  governments  resulted  Carranza's 
hostility  to  the  United  States  was  apparent  in 
Mexico's  sympathy  toward  Germany  in  the  First 
World  War  The  dominant  feature  in  internal 
affairs  was  the  reform  program  enunciated  b.\ 
Carranza  m  Dec  ,  1914,  and  embodied  in  the 
constitution  of  1917  The  provision  affirming 
national  ownership  of  subsoil  deposits  (affecting  oil 
and  mineral  holdings)  and  that  restoring  the 
EJIDO  (affecting  landowners)  were  fruitful  of  trou- 
ble with  the  United  States  and  other  powers 
Ecclesiastical  reforms  brought  Church  and  govern- 
ment into  conflict  The  labor  provisions  theoreti- 
cally marked  a  radical  advance;  actually,  Carranza 
repressed  labor  reforms  The  constitution  was 


Mobile  (1865)  After  the  war  Carr  was  never  really  in  force,  and  there  was  little  pretense 
wn  cavalry  leader  and  Indian  fighter  in  of  democratic  control.  In  1920,  when  Carranza 
Promoted  brigadier  general  ui  1892,  he  attempted  to  prevent  Obregon  from  succeeding  an 


Eclectic  school  of  painting  Lodovico  Carracd 
(IddSve'ka),  1565-1619,  a  pupil  of  Tintoretto  in 
Venice,  was  influenced  by  Correggio  and  Titian 
He  studied  also  in  Bologna,  Padua,  and  Parma 
With  his  nephews,  Agostino  and  Anmbale,  and  with 
Anthony  de  la  Tour  he  established  in  Bologna  an 
academy  of  painting  which  sought  to  unite  m  one 
system  the  preeminent  <  haracteristie  of  each  of  the 
great  masters  The  Eclectic  school  rapidly  became 
one  of  the  outstanding  schools  in  Italy,  Lodovico 
remaining  at  its  head  .until  his  death  Its  noted 
pupils  include  Guido  Rehi,  Francesco  Albam,  and 
Domenichino  Excelling  as  a  teacher,  Lodovico 
was  also  a  painter  of  talent  and  energy  Excellent 
examples  of  his  art  abound  m  the  churches  of 


president,  Obregon  revolted  Carranza  was  de- 
feated and  was  murdered. 

Carranza  de  Miranda,  Bartolom*  de  (bartol6m&' 
da  karan'thft  da  merlin  'da),  1503-76,  Spanish 
churchman  He  joined  the  Dominicans  (1620) 
and  taught  at  Vailadohd.  He  was  investigated 
bv  the  Spanish  Inquisition  c  1530,  but  he  wan 
later  its  censor  In  1540  he  declined  episcopal 
honors  He  was  active  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  where  he  distinguished  himzelf 
for  his  vigorous  support  of  the  rule  that  bishops 
must  be  resident  in  their  sees  In  1554  Philip  II  of 
Spain  sent  him  to  Kngland  to  aid  in  the  restoration 
of  Catholicism  In  1658  he  was  made  archbishop 
of  Toledo  (pnrnate  of  Spain),  the  same  year  he 
attended  the  d\mg  Charles  V  Hw  commentary 
on  the  catechism  appeared  m  1558,  and  it  was  ap- 
parently from  passages  m  this  that  he  was  at- 
cused  of  hore*\  He  was  arrested  in  1668  (with 
King  Philip's  permission),  his  case  dragged  on  in 
Spam  until  1564,  when  the  archbishop  appealed  to 
Rome,  where  there  was  more  delav  At  length,  in 
1576,  he  was  found  not  guilty  of  heresy  but  was 
compelled  to  abjure  certain  propositions 


Tuscany,  central  Italy,  4  mi    from  the  Ligurian 
Sea    It  is  the  center  of  the  Italian  marble  industry 


Bologna   and    elsewhere      Among   the    best   are    Carrara  (kura'ru,  Ital  kar-ra'ni),  city  (pop.  25,259), 

Sermon  of  John  the  Baptist  (Pmacoteca,  Bologna)      '"  "      ' 

and  Vision  of  St  Hyacinth  (Louvre)  His  nephew 
Agostino  Carracci  (agostP'no) ,  1557-1602,  left  the 
goldsmith's  trade  and  studied  painting  with  Pros- 
pero  Fontana  and  engraving,  in  which  he  excelled 
and  to  which  he  devoted  most  of  his  time,  with 
Domemco  Tibaldi  and  Cornells  Cort  After  several 
years'  study  m  Parma  and  Venice,  he  joined  his 
uncle  and  his  brother  m  the  founding  of  the  Eclecti 


feet  to  Oriental,  uses  unlimited  colors  in  design 

made  on  machines  which  loop  the  tufts,  one  color 

at  a  time,  and  then  interlock  the  weft  about  them 

Chenille,  or  chenille  \xminster,  is  made  in  two 

stages,  first  the  chenille  thread  or  "fur"  is  made 

and  then  is  folded  and  ironed  so  that  the  woolen 

fibers  are  like  a  fringe  along  a  cotton  or  linen  chain 

This  "fur"  IK  then  woven  into  a  strong  backing  of 

linen  with  the  nap  on  the  surface     Chenille  has  a 

pie  often  %  of  an  inch  deep  and  woven  up  to  30  ft 

in  width     Ingram,  no  longer  widely  used,  is  a 

plain-weave   fabric,   of   two-  or  three-ply  woolen 

weft  on  a  concealed  cotton  warp    Rag  carpet,  first 

made  on  household  looms,  of  used  rags  sewn  to- 
gether for  warp,  became  commercially  important 

m  the  last  years  of  the  19th  cent     Hooked  rugs 

are  made  of  narrow  strips  of  woolen  cloth  drawn 

by  a  pointed  hook  through  a  canvas  foundation  on 

which  a  design  is  indicated     Carpetmakmg  began 

in  the  United  States  m  the  colonial  period     The 

first  important  factory  was  started  at  Philadelphia 

m  1791   In  1804  another  was  opened  at  Worcester, 

Mass  ,  followed  bv  others  in  New  York  and  New 

Jersey  See  G   Griffin  Lewis,  The  Practical  Book 

of  Oriental  Rugs  (1920),  W    A    Hawley,  Oriental 

Rugs,  Antique  and  Modern  (1913),  M    P  Taylor, 

How  to  Make  Hooked  Rn0»  (1930),  A    M    Hicks, 

The  Craft  of  Handmade  Rugs  (1936) 
carp«tb*gger«,  epithet  used  in  the  South  after  the 

Civil  War  to  describe  the  Northern  adventurers 

who  flocked  to  the  South  to  make  money  and  seize 

political  power  in  the  RKCONHTRU*  TION  period 

A  few  of  them  were  substantial  citizens  bent  on 

settling  in  the  community,  but  most  were  men  of 

the  unstable  future  symbolized  by  the  carpetbags 

in  which  they  earned  their  possessions    They  came 

as  agents  of  the  FREEDMEN'S  BUREAU  and  other 

Reconstruction  organizations,  or  the\  individually 

sought  speculative  and  commercial  openings.  After 

the  disenfranchisement  of  the  ex-Confederates,  the 

carpetbaggers,  in  collusion  with  their  Southern 

counterparts,  the  scalawags,  dominated  the  Re- 
publican state  governments  through  their  control 
'of  the  Negro  vote  Their  record  of  large-scale, 

open-faced  political  corruption  has  rarely  been 

equaled  in  U  8  history  „.          . ,...r ,  ,  „— _     , „_, -_,„.,, ,, , 

Carpim',  Giovanni  de  Piano  (jfivan'nS  da  pya'nS     Diana  and  Endwnwn,  which  show his  fine technique    Carreflo,    Teresa    (ta'r*'ea  "kdra'ny6),  "l85,V1917, 

karp6'n€),  13th  tent ,  Italian  traveler  and  Francis-     and  color    Well  known  among  his  numerous  works     Venezuelan  pianist,  pupil  of  L  M  Gottschalk  and 

can  monk    In  1245  he  was  sent  by  Pope  Innocent     are   Chnst  and  the   Woman  of  Samaria   (Brera,  -   •  «...  ... 

IV  to  the  court  of  the  great  khan  of  Tartary.  With     Milan) ,  The  Dead  Chnst  (Louvre) ,  and  The  Temp- 

a  Pole,  Fnar  Benedict,  as  interpreter  he  started     tatvm  of  St  Anthony  (National  Gall ,  London). 

from  Lyons,  went  to  Kiev,  then  across  the  Dnieper   carrageen1  see  IRISH  MOSS 

to  the  Don  and  the  Volga  and  across  central  Asia    Carrantuohill  (ka'runtoo'ul),  mountain,  3,414  ft 


The  famous  Carrara  MARBLE  is  quarried  in  the 
near-by  Alpi  Apuane  There  are  over  400  quarries, 
and  one  third  of  the  population  is  occupied  in  the 
industry  With  MASSA,  the  <ity  constituted  the 
duchy  of  Maasa  and  Carrara  Carrara  has  a  fine 
12th-century  cathedral,  the  former  ducal  palace 
now  houses  the  Fine  Arts  Academy. 

school  and  in  the  exec  ution  of  numerous  joint  paint-    Carrboro  (kiii  'bum) ,  textile-mill  town  (pop   1,456) , 

ing  commissions    In  1600  he  went  to  Rome  and  col-      central  N  C  ,  just  W  of  Chapel  Hill 

laborated  with  Anmbale  in  the  decorating  of  the    Carrel,  Alexis  (ka'rul),  1873-1944,  American  sur- 

gallery  of  the  Farnese  Palace,  Agostino  painting     geon  and  experimental  biologist,  b    near  Lyons, 

the  admirable  frescoes  Triumph  of  Galatea  and     "  "          "  " 

Rape  of  Cephahis  (cartoons  in  the  National  Gall 

London)     He  died  in  Parma  just  after  completing 

his  great  work,  Celestial,  Terrestrial,  and  Venal  Love, 

m  the  Casino     Other  notable  examples  of  his  art 

are  The  Last  Communion  of  St  Jerome  (Pmacoteca, 

Bologna),  Adulteress  before  Chnst,  and  the  masterly 

engraving  of  Tintoretto's  Crucifixion    His  brother 

Anmbale    Carracd    (un-ne'balft),    1560-1609.    a 

pupil  of  his  uncle,  Lodovico  Carracci,  was  a  painter 

of  unusual  skill  and  versatility     He  spent  seven 

years  studying  the  works  of  the  masters,  particu- 


larly  those  of  Correggio  and  Parmigiano,  in  Venice 
and  Parma  Returning  to  Bologna,  he  aided  m  the 
conducting  of  the  Eclectic  school  until  1600,  when 
he  went  to  Rome  to  assist  in  the  decorating  of  the 


France,  M  D  Umv  of  Lyons,  1900  Coming  to  the 
United  States  in  1905.  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  in  1906  and  served  as  a  mem- 
ber from  1912  to  1939  For  his  work  in  suturing 
blood  vessels,  m  transfusion,  and  m  transplanta- 
tion of  organs,  he  received  the  1912  Nobel  Prize  in 
Physiology  and  Medicine  In  the  First  World  War 
he  developed  with  Dakm  a  method  of  treating 
wounds  by  irrigation  with  a  sodium  hypochlontc 
solution  With  Charles  A  Lindbergh  he  invented 
an  artificial,  or  mechanical,  heart — a  sterile  glass 
chamber  through  which  is  pumped  a  fluid  contain- 
ing food  materials  and  oxygen — by  means  of  which 
he  kept  alive  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  tissue 
and  organs  He  kept  alive  for  32  years  bits  of 
tissue  from  a  chicken's  heart  In  1939  he  returned 


Farnese  gallery     Among  his  paintings  there  are     to  France     He  wrote  Man  the  Unknown  (1936) 
Juno  before  Jupiter,  The  Triumph  of  Bacchus,  and      and,  with  Lindbergh,  The  Culture  of  Organ*  (1938) 


, 

Anton  Rubinstein  Her  debut  was  made  in  New 
York  in  1862  She  appeared  as  an  opera  singer  for 
a  brief  period,  but,  returning  to  the  piano  m  1889, 
she  became  known  as  the  greatest  woman  pianist 
n  for  the 


highest  peak  m  Ireland 

Venustiano   (kur&n'zu,   Span,   v&nooe* 


of  her  time    She  composed  a  festival  hymn 
Bolivar  centenary,  1883  She  was  married  to  Eugen 
d'Albert,    1892-96.     See    biography    by    Marta 
Milmowski  (1940) 


e  and  tya'nd  karan'sa),  1856-1920,  Mexican  statesman.  Cmrreflo  de  Miranda,  Juan  (hwan'  karft'nyo  da 
Liber  He  supported  Francisco  I  MADEHO  in  the  revolu-  meran'da),  1614-85,  Spanish  painter.  He  was  a 
*and  tion  against  PorfinoDUz  (1911).  When  Victonano  prot6ge  of  Velazquez,  whom  he  succeeded  as 

•"--•      '  ' "  J          ~  painter  to  the  Spanish  court.  He  is  best  known  for 

his  admirable  portraits,  of  i '  "    " 


to  Karakorum  in  Mongolia;  a  journey  of  c  3,000  high,  Co.  Kerry,  Ireland,  m  Macgillicuddy'z Reeks; 

mi  was  accomplished  on  horseback  in  about  100  highe 

days    The  importance  of  Carpini's  journey  Ites  ~ 

in  the  information  he  brought  of  the  countries  and 

peoples  visited     His  account  is  known  as  Liber 

Tartarorum    See  C.  R  Beaxlev,  ed.,  The  Texttand  „  .......        ,  

Versions  of  John  de  Piano  Carpini  and  Wtliiam  ^HUERTA    overthrew    (1913)    Madero,    Carranaa _. 

de  Rubruquis  (1903)  promptly  took  the  field  against  Huerta  He  waa  hi«  admirable  portraits,  of  which  that  of  the  queen 

Carpinteria  (kar'plntorfl'u),  unincorporated  town  Joined  by  other  revolutionists  in  the  north,  notably  mother,  Marie  Anne  (Prado),  is  a  fine  example 

(pop    1,389),  S  Calif,  on  the  coast  E  of  Santa  Francisco  VILLA  and  AlvaroOfiRBodN;  m  the  south     Carreflo  also  painted  numerous  religious  pictures 

Barbara    It  was  established  m  1863,  on  the  site  of  the  revolt  waa  led  by  Emiliano  ZA^ATA    Soon  the     and  frescoes  for-  the  churches  and  palaces  of  Ma- 

an  Indian  village  visited  by  Gaapar  de  Portola  in  entire  country  <was  aflame.  The  United  States  and     dnd,  Segovia,  and  Toledo 

1769  It  is  in  a  lemon-producing  area.  A.B.C.  Powers  Attempted  to  bring  order  to  Mexico,  Carrera,  Joz*  Miguel  (hoaft'  mtagl'  karft/  ra>.  17S5- 

Carpoerates  (karp&k'rufez),  «.  , o,180-«  160,  Ale*,  but  CarroMarefuaed  mediation.  HUertaww-foroed  1821,  Cnilean  mdutioniatTWith  his  brother*, 

andnan  philosopher,  fou#4«r  with  hia  son  Epiph-  to  xCBtgn  (July,  1914),  and  Carranxa  took  over  the     Juan  Jo»6  and  Lufe,  he  overthrew  the  revolutionary 

CtoM.v*fa*«ioM.ar»te4fea1ed  by  SMALL  CAWTAL8.  9k»*ff  to  proawiciatlon  face*  page  I. 


junta  headed  by  M\vtitmt  OB  ROSAS  and  domi- 
nated Chile  until  replaced  by  Bernardo  O'Hioams 
in  1813.  He  again  seued  control  m  1814,  precipi- 
tating a  civil  war  which  facilitated  Spanish  recon- 
quest  of  Chile.  Later  he  was  forbidden  by  Jose 
de  San  Martin  to  reenter  Chile  Ban  Martin  and 
O'HigginB  ordered  the  execution  at  Mendoia  of 
his  brothers.  Involving  Argentina  in  civil  turmoil, 
Carrera  was  on  the  point  of  invading  Chile  when 
he  too  was  captured  and  beheaded  at  Mendota, 

Carrera,  Rafael  (raf&el'),  1814-65,  president  of 
Guatemala,  a  caudUlo  He  led  the  revolution 
against  the  anticlerical  liberal  government  of  Gua- 
temala, and  his  ultimate  success  m  1840  helped  to 
destroy  completely  the  Central  American  Federa- 
tion. Illiterate  and  of  mixed  blood,  he  received  un- 
questioned support  from  the  Indian  masses,  a  con- 
servative devoted  to  the  Church,  he  recalled  the 
Jesuits  and  restored  the  power  of  the  Church  in 
the  state.  Until  his  death  Carrera  dominated  Gua- 
temala and  was  the  most  powerful  figure  in  Central 
Amenta,  intervening  to  strengthen,  restore,  or  in- 
stall conservative  governments  m  the  other  Cen- 
tral American  countries 

Carrera  Andrade,  Jorge  (hdr'ha  kara'ra  andra'dhft), 
1903-,  Ecuadorean  poet  His  early  neo-Indian 
poems  reflected  his  interest  in  the  social  revolution 
in  his  country,  but  as  he  matured,  his  poetry  be- 
came more  purely  esthetic  He  employs  free  verse 
and,  at  times,  surrealist  technique,  and  he  achieves 
unity  through  a  great  variety  of  image  associations 
Among  his  works  are  Latitudes  (1934,  essays), 
Registro  del  mundo  (1940),  and  Rot  de  la  manzana 
(1936)  The  volume  Three  Spanish  American  Poets 
(1942)  has  translations  by  Lloyd  Mallan,  and  1$ 
Spanish  American  Poets  (1943)  by  H  R  Hays 

Carrere,  John  Merven  (kurar'),  1858-1911,  Ameri- 
can architect,  b  Rio  de  Janeiro  After  gradu- 
ating from  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  Paris,  he 
worked  under  McKim,  Mead,  and  White  in  New 
York,  and  from  1886  until  his  death  he  practiced  in 
partnership  with  Thomas  Hastings  The  best- 
known  works  of  Carrere  and  Hastings  are  the  New 
York  Public  Library  (completed  1911),  which  they 
were  awarded  m  a  competition,  the  Century 
Theater  and  the  architectural  approaches  of  the 
Manhattan  Bridge,  New  York,  and  the  office  build- 
ings of  the  Senate  and  the  House  and  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  Washington,  D  C 

Carrhae  (k&'re),  Roman  name  for  the  am  lent  Meso- 
potamian  city  of  HARAN  The  name  Carrhae  is 
best  known  because  of  the  battle  of  Carrhae  in  63 
B  C.  M  Litmius  Crassus  (see  CRASSUS,  family) 
was  defeated  by  the  Partluans,  who  by  their 
archery  routed  the  Koman  force 

carnage,  a  wheeled  vehicle,  in  modern  usage  re- 
stricted to  passenger  vehicles  Carriages  date  from 
the  Bronze  Age,  early  forms  include  the  two-wheel 
cart  and  four-wheel  wagon  for  goods  The  early 
passenger  carriage  was  a  CHARIOT,  but  Roman  road- 
building  activity  encouraged  the  development  of 
other  forms  From  the  fall  of  Rome,  horses  and 
litters  were  used  exclusively  until  the  12th  cent , 
when  goods  carts  and  wagons  were  gradually  rem- 
troducod  The  coach,  a  closed  four-wheel  carriage 
with  two  inside  seats  and  an  elevated  outside  seat 
for  the  driver,  is  believed  to  have  been  developed 
m  Hungary  and  to  have  spread  among  the  royalty 
and  nobility  of  Europe  m  the  16th  rent  The  hack- 
ney coach  was  introduced  in  London  c.1605  Dur- 
ing the  17th  cent ,  coaches  became  lighter  and  less 
ornate  and  m  England  the  public  STAGECOACH  be- 
came common  France  developed  the  two-wheel 
forerunner  of  the  chaise,  the  sulky,  and  the  Cuban 
volante  A  variety  of  forms  developed  in  the  18th 
cent,  include  the  chariot,  a  closed  carriage  with  one 
seat,  the  landau,  a  coach  whose  top  folded  back 
from  the  center  in  two  sections,  the  barouche  coach 
with  a  folding  hood  fixed  at  the  back,  and  the 
phaeton,  usually  with  low  sides  The  hansom  cab, 
patented  by  J.  A  Hansom  in  1834,  was  a  <  losed  car- 
riage with  an  elevated  driver's  seat  in  back  Lord 
Brougham  baaed  the  carriage  known  bv  his  name 
on  the  hansom  The  victoria,  popular  after  1860, 
was  similar  to  the  phaeton  but  had  only  one  seat 
for  passengers  In  the  American  colonies  few  car- 
riages were  used  because  of  the  poor  roads  The 
carnage-building  trade  became  firmly  established 
m  the  United  States  after  the  War  of  1812 ,  the  most 
distinctive  model  was  a  light  four-wheel  buggy  with 
open  sides  and  a  folding  top  Solid  rubber  tires 
were  used  in  the  late  1880s  See  Ralph  Straus, 
Carriages  and  Coaches  (1912) ,  James  Reid,  The  Evo- 
lution of  Hone-drawn  Vehicles  (1933) 

Carrickferjus  (karfkfur'gus),  urban  district  (pop 
4,399),  Co.  Antrim,  Northern  Ireland,  a  fishing 
port  on  the  north  shore  of  Belfast  Lough  NE  of 
Belfast  It  has  linen  and  rayon  mills,  and  rock  salt 
is  rained  There  are  remains  of  a  12th-century 
castle,  of  the  walls  of  the  old  town,  a  gateway  is 
still  standing  John  Paul  Jones  fought  (1778)  a 
victorious  battle  offshore  from  Camckfergus  The 
father  of  Andrew  Jackson  emigrated  from  here 

Canick-on-Shannon,  town  (pop,  c.  1,000),  county 
town  of  Co.  Leitrim,  Ireland  It  is  a  farm  market. 

Carrfck-on-Sulr  (sh«or),  urban  district  (pop.  4,861), 
Co.  Tipperary,  Ireland,  B  of  Clonmel  and  on  the 
Suir,  here  crossed  by  a  very  old  bridge.  It  la  a 


820 

market  town  and  has  a  oastle  built  in  1309  and  re- 
mams  of  a  14th-century  abbey. 

Carrier,  Jean  BaptUte  (ihft'  b&t&t'  k&rS&O,  1766-94, 
French  revolutionist  An  extreme  Jacobin,  he  de- 
manded the  establishment  of  a  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal and  made  himself  notorious  m  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  Sent  as  a  revolutionary  representative  to 
Nantes,  he  instituted  NOTADES  and  committed 
other  atrocities  Though  he  was  denounced  to  the 
Convention  and  recalled  to  Paris,  he  temporarily 
escaped  punishment  through  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre (July,  1794),  but  was  arrested  in  November 
and  executed. 

Carrier*,  RoMlba  (rocal'ba  kar-rea'ra),  1675-1757. 
Italian  portrait  and  miniature  painter,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  her  day  At  24  she  had  achieved  a  repu- 
tation throughout  Italy  and  abroad  for  her  minia- 
tures and  crayon  portraits  In  1 703  she  was  elected 
to  the  Academy  of  St  Luke  (Rome),  the  Academy 
of  Bologna,  and  Florence  Academy  In  1720  she 
visited  Paris,  where  she  painted  the  portraits  of  the 
young  Louis  XV,  the  regent,  and  other  court  figures 
Returning  to  Italy,  she  visited  the  courts  of  Mo- 
dena,  Parma,  and  Vienna,  receiving  honors  and 
commissions  wherever  she  went  Her  portraits  are 
delicate  m  color  and  vivacious,  but  sometimes 
marred  by  defective  drawing.  She  is  well  repre- 
sented in  most  of  the  European  galleries  M  use 
Crowned  with  Laurel  is  in  the  Louvre 

Carriere,  Eugene  (tizhen'  karyer'),  1849-1906, 
French  painter  and  lithographer,  b  Gournay  He 
was  best  known  for  his  spiritual  interpretations  of 
maternity  and  family  life  A  student  of  Cabanel, 
he  developed  a  highly  personal  style  His  figures 
and  heads  are  shrouded  in  a  grayish  penumbra  from 
which  only  the  expression  (usually  one  of  deep 
melancholy)  seems  to  emerge  Characteristic  are 
his  Young  Mother  (Avignon)  and  CruciAmon 
and  Maternity  (both  Luxembourg  Mus  ,  Paris) 
He  also  painted  some  large  canvases  for  the 
Sorbonne  and  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  Pans,  and  was  the 
author  of  many  notable  portraits  See  studies 
(m  French)  by  Gabriel  Seailles  (rev  ed  ,  1911) 
and  Gustave  Geffroy  (rev  ed  ,  1911) 

Carrier  Mills,  coal-mining  village  (pop  2,360),  S  111 , 
SW  of  Harrisburg,  me  1894 

carriers  of  disease .  see  DISEASE  CARRIER 

carrier  wave-  see  RADIO 

Carnngton,  Henry  Beebee,  1824-1912,  U  S  army 
officer  and  historian,  b  Walhngford,  Conn  ,  grad 
Yale,  1845,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Yale  Law 
School  Ho  became  a  prominent  law>er  and  Re- 
publican leader  in  Columbus,  Ohio  Carrington 
ably  reorganized  the  Ohm  state  nnliUa  and  sub- 
sequentlj  became  adjutant  general  In  the  Civil 
War  he  helped  to  save  West  Virginia  for  the  Union 
by  sending  Ohio  militia  there  He  was  made 
(Ma>  ,  1861)  a  colonel  in  the  regular  arrny  and  was 
commissioned  (Nov.,  1862)  a  brigadier  general  of 
volunteers  As  chief  mustering  officer  of  Indiana, 
he  sent  over  100,000  men  to  the  war  and  was  in- 
strumental in  quelling  the  operations  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,  a  secret  society  of  Southern  B>  mpathizere 
After  the  war,  as  commander  of  the  Mountain  Dist 
of  the  Dept  of  the  Platte,  he  led  the  force  w  Inch 
in  186b  attempted  to  open  and  guard  the  Bozeman 
Trail  route  to  Montana.  He  planned  and  built 
Forts  C  F  Smith  and  Phil  Kearney  on  this  route 
He  was  blamed  for  the  FETTERMAN  MASSACRE  but 
was  later  exonerated  Retired  from  the  army  in 
1870,  he  was  (1869-78)  professor  of  military  science 
at  Wabash  College  His  Battles  of  the  American 
Revolution  (1878),  supplemented  bv  a  volume  of 
maps  (1881),  is  a  standard  work  Ab-ea-^ra-ka, 
Home  of  the  Crows  (1868,  3d  ed  ,  revised  and  en- 
larged, 1878),  written  by  his  first  wife,  deals  with 
his  life  on  the  Plains 

Carrington,  Richard  Christopher,  1826-75,  English 
astronomer  After  spending  several  years  as  ob- 
server at  the  Umv  of  Durham,  he  established  a  pri- 
vate observatory  at  Redhill,  Surrey  Some  of  the 
results  of  his  labors  are  recorded  m  A  Catalogue  of 
S7S6  Circumpolar  Stars  Observed  at  Redhill  (1857) 
and  Observations  of  the  Spots  on  the  Sun  from  1853 
to  1861  (1863) 

Carrington,  city  (pop  1,850),  co  seat  of  Foster  co  , 
E  central  N  Dak  ,  NNW  of  Jamestown,  m  a  farm 
and  dairy  region,  laid  out  1882,  me  1900 

Carrizo  Springs  (kOre'zo,  -rf'zO),  city  (pop  2,494), 
eo  seat  of  Dimmit  co  ,  SW  Texas,  SW  of  San  An- 
tonio, settled  1862,  me  1910  Formerly  a  cow 
town,  it  is  now  the  center  of  an  irrigated  winter- 
garden  area  producing  spinach  and  other  truck 

Carrizozo  (karhd'sd),  town  (pop  1,457,  alt  5,425 
ft.),  co  seatfof  Lincoln  co  ,  S  central  N  Mex  ,  WNW 
of  Roswell,  laid  out  1899  It  is  a  railroad  division 
point,  with  shops,  and  the  trade  and  shipping  cen- 
ter of  a  livestock  and  farm  area 

Carroll,  Anna  Ella.  1815-93,  alleged  adviser  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  Civil  War  A  member  of 
the  Protestant  branch  of  the  Carroll  family  of 
Maryland,  she  was  a  press  agent  for  tho  Know- 
Nothing  movement  in  the  1850s  In  My  Dear 
Lady  (1940),  Marjone  Barstow  Greenbie  says  that 
Miss  Carroll  was  the  "great,  unrecognized  member 
of  Lincoln's  Cabinet,"  responsible,  it  is  said,  for  the 
successful  Union  strategy  of  the  early  Western 
campaigns  and  for  numerous  other  decisions  on 


CARROLL,  LEWIS 

high  policy  She  is  also  the  subject  of  Hollaater 
Noble's  novel,  Woman  with  a  Sword  (1948) 

Carroll,  Charles,  1737-1832,  American  Revolution- 
ary patnot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, b  Annapolis,  Md  After  completing  his 
education  in  France  and  England,  he  returned 
(1765)  and  his  father  gave  him  a  large  estate  near 
Frederick,  Md.,  known  as  Carrollton  Manor,  he 
was  afterwards  styled  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton 
As  leader  of  the  Roman  Catholic  element,  he  at- 
tacked support  of  the  established  Anglican  church 
in  a  series  of  articles  written  for  the  Maryland  Ga- 
zette He  threw  himself  boldly  into  revolutionary 
activities,  though  he  was  an  extremely  wealthy 
man.  In  1776  the  Continental  Congress  appointed 
him,  together  with  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Samuel 
Chase,  to  obtain  Canadian  support  for  the  Conti- 
nental cause  His  journal  is  one  of  chief  source*  of 
information  on  this  vain  mission  Carroll  served 
(1776-78)  m  the  Continental  Congress,  and  al- 
though he  supported  the  Constitution  he  refused 
to  attend  the  Federal  Constitution  Convention 
(1787)  He  was,  however,  one  of  Maryland's  first 
U  8  Senators,  serving  from  1789  until  1792  Car- 
roll, the  last  surviving  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  played  an  active  role  in  early  canal 
and  railroad  building  See  biographies  by  K.  M 
Rowland  (1898),  Joseph  Gurn  (1932),  and  Ellen 
Hart  Smith  (1942) 

Carroll,  James,  1854-1907,  American  bacteriologist 
and  army  surgeon,  b  Woolwich,  England.  M  D 
Umv  of  Maryland,  1891  He  went  to  Canada  at  15 
and  later  joined  the  U  S  army  A  member  of  the 
Yellow  Fever  Commission  under  Walter  REEB,  he 
voluntarily  submitted  to  the  bite  of  an  infected 
mosquito,  contracted  yellow  fever,  and  recovered 
This  was  the  hrst  experimental  case  of  the  disease, 
and  the  mosquito  was  thus  shown  to  be  the  earner 
Carroll  also  proved  that  the  infectious  agent  is  a 
filterable  virus 

Carroll,  John,  1735-1816,  American  Roman  Catholic 
churchman,  b  Maryland  He  studied  as  a  child 
with  Jesuits  at  Bohemia,  Md  ,  later  at  Saint-Omer 
m  Flanders,  since  Catholic  secondary  education 
was  not  allowed  in  Maryland  He  joined  the  Jesuits 
in  1753,  studied  at  Liege,  and  was  ordained  in  1769 
After  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  he  returned  to 
America  and  traveled  about,  ministering  to  the 
scattered  Catholics  He  had  a  private  chapel,  for 
Catholic  churches  were  forbidden  by  law.  He  ar- 
dently supported  the  American  Revolution  and 
accompanied  Benjamin  tranklm  (always  his  good 
friend)  on  the  vain  mission  to  Quebec  (1776)  to 
persuade  the  Canadians  to  join  the  Revolutionary 
cause  Seeing  that  American  Roman  Catholics 
should  be  free  of  supervision  by  the  vicar  apostolic 
of  London,  he  led  in  petitioning  Rome  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  priest  with  some  episcopal  powers 
In  1784  Father  Carroll  was  made  superior  of  the 
missions  m  the  United  States  In  the  same  year 
he  published  a  controversial  pamphlet.  An  Address 
to  the  Roman  Catholic*  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, to  combat  a  paper  impugning  the  loyalty  of 
Catholics  In  1790  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Baltimore  He  invited  the  Sulpicians,  who  opened 
a  seminary  at  Baltimore,  and  he  founded  GEORGE- 
TOWN UNIVERSITY  He  encouraged  many  commu- 
nities and  patronized  schools  throughout  his  dio- 
cese In  1808  he  became  archbishop,  with  suf- 
fragans at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Bardstown,  Ky  His  last  years  were  somewhat 
clouded  by  misunderstandings  with  the  Catholics 
m  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  See  John  G  Shea, 
Life  and  Times  of  the  Most  Rev  John  Carroll  (1888) 

Carroll,  John,  1892-,  American  painter,  b  Wichita, 
Kansas,  where  his  parents  were  stopping  en  route 
to  California.  He  studied  engineering  at  the  Umv. 
of  California  and  art  under  Duveneck  in  Cincinnati. 
He  served  in  the  navy  during  the  First  World  War 
After  some  years  of  varied  occupations  he  won  a 
prize  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  1924  and  went  to  Europe  On  his  return  he 
taught  at  the  Art  Students  League  of  New  York 
In  1927  he  returned  to  Europe  as  a  Guggenheim 
fellow  and  m  1930  became  head  of  the  department 
of  painting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  De- 
troit He  is  best  known  for  bis  imaginative  and 
delicate  interpretations  of  young  women 

Carroll,  Lewis,  pseud  of  Charles  Lutwidge  Dodgsoa, 
1832-98,  English  writer  and  mathematician,  b 
Daresburv,  Cheshire  Educated  at  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford,  be  lectured  in  mathematics  there 
until  1881;  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  1861 
Among  his  mathematical  works,  now  almost  for- 
gotten, is  Euclid  and  His  Modern  Rivals  (1879). 
He  is  now  remembered  as  the  author  of  Alice's 
Adventures  in  Wonderland  (1865)  and  Through  the 
Loohino-Glass  and  What  Alice  Found  There  (1872) 
Both  of  these,  together  known  popularly  as  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  were  published  under  his  pseudo- 
nym and  both  were  illustrated  by  Sir  John  Tenmel 
Developed  from  stones  told  to  the  children  of 
Dean  Liddell,  one  of  whom  was  named  Alice,  they 
were  from  the  beginning  popular  children's  books, 
and  the  mingling  of  fantastic  absurdity  with  famil- 
iar details  of  everyday  life  has  made  Alice  a  peren- 
nial delight  to  adulta  Many  of  the  characters — 
the  Mad  Hatter,  the  March  Hare,  the  White  Hab- 


CTOM  rtf trracM  are  iadteate*  by  SMALL  CAPITALS,  The  key  to  pronuacUtioa  faces  page  1. 
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bit,  the  Red  Queen,  and  the  White  Queen— have  Fort  In  1842,  while  returning  froin  St.  Louia  by 
become  familiar  figures  in  literature  and  speech;  boat  up  the  Missouri,  he  met  J.  C.  Fremont,  who 
numerous  satme  and  serious  meanings  can  be  read  employed  him  as  a  guide  for  his  Western  expedi- 


into  the  ludicrous  chronicle,  but  the  true  value  of 
the  book  is  independent  of  these  Also  as  Lewis 
Carroll,  Dodgson  wrote  humorous  verses— the  most 
popular  of  them  being  The  Hunting  of  the  Snark 
(1876)— and  several  less  important  works  His 
collected  verse  was  published  in  1932  See  S  H 
Williams  and  Falconer  Madan,  A  Handbook  of  the 
Literature  of  the  Rev.  C  L  Dodgson  (Lewis  Carroll) 
(1931-,  supplement,  1936);  selected  letters  (ed.  by 
E.  M  Hatch,  1933),  biography,  with  letters,  by 
8  D  Collmgwood  (1898),  Walter  de  la  Mare, 
Lewis  Carroll  (1932),  H  M  Ayres,  Carroll's  Alice 
(1936),  biography  by  F  B  Lennon,  Victoria 
through  the  Looking-Olass  (1945) 

Carroll,  city  (pop  6,389),  co  seat  of  Carroll  co  ,  W 
Iowa,  W  of  Boone,  me  1869  Farm  equipment  is 
manufactured  Carroll  has  a  Franciscan  hospital. 
Swan  Lake  State  Park  is  near 

Carroll  College*  see  HELENA,  Mont 

Carrollton.  1  City  (pop  6,214),  co  seat  of  Carroll 
co  ,  NW  Ga  ,  WSW  of  Atlanta  and  on  the  Little 
Tallapoosa  river  It  is  a  trade  center  for  a  fertile 
farm  area  and  has  textile  mills  A  state  junior 


Greene  co  ,  W  III ,  NW  of 


(pop  J 
Alton, 


tions  of  1842,  1843-44,  and  1845.  He  became  fa- 
mous as  a  result  of  Fremont's  reports  of  his  skill 
and  courage,  and  in  the  Mexican  War  after  the 
taking  of  Los  Angeles  in  1846,  he  was  ordered  to 
Washington  with  dispatches.  In  New  Mexico  he 
met  Gen  Stephen  Kearny's  troops,  and  Kearny 
commanded  him  to  guide  his  forces  to  California 
When  Kearny's  men  were  surrounded  in  California, 
Carson,  E  F  Beale,  and  an  Indian  made  their  way 
by  night  through  enemy  lines  to  secure  aid  from 
Son  Diego  In  1847  and  again  in  1848,  Carson  was 
sent  east  with  dispatches  He  determined  to  retire 
to  a  sheep  ranch  near  Taos,  but  depredations  by 
Indians  compelled  him  to  continue  as  an  Indian 
fighter  In  1853  he  was  appointed  U  S.  Indian 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  Taos,  a  position  he 
filled  with  notable  success.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  helped  organise  and  commanded  the 
1st  New  Mexican  Volunteers,  who  engaged  in  cam- 
paigns against  the  Apache,  Navaho,  and  Comanche 
Indians  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas  At  the  end  of 
the  war  he  was  made  a  bngadier  general,  in  com- 
mand (1866-67)  of  Fort  Garland,  Colo.  See  his 


college  is  near  by.  1  City  (pop  2,285),  co  seat  of     autobiography  (ed  by  Blanche  C  Grant,  1926,  ed 


settled  1818,  laid 


by  M    M.  Quaife,  1936),  biography  by  Stanley 
Vestal  (1928),  E  L  Sabin,  Kit  Canton  Days  (rev 

_„„  ed ,  1935) 

the*O'h~iorat'the'inout¥  of  the  Kentucky  anci  NE    Carson  City.    1  Village  (pop.  1,112),  S  Mich,  on 
of  Louisville,  in  a  farm  area,  inc    1794    The  city     Fish  Creek  and  NW  of  Lansing,  m  a  farm  area, 
has  tobacco  storehouses  and  a  distillery.   A  state     settled  1854,  me  1887  8  [for  Kit  CARBON]  City  (pop 
im  0  Butler  is     2,478),  state  capital,  and  co  seat  of  Ormaby  co  ,  W 
~        " 


out  1821,  me    1861     It  is  a  farm  trade  center     3 
City  (pop  2,910),  co.  seat  of  Carroll  co  ,  N  Ky  .on 


park  named  in  honor  of  Gen  William       ______  — 

near  by  4  City  (pop  4,070),  co  seat  of  Carroll 
co  ,  N  central  Mo  ,  ENE  of  Kansas  City,  in  a  farm 
area,  settled  1818,  inc.  1833  There  is  a  monument 
to  Gen  James  SHIELDS  A  state  children's  home 


is  near  by    5  Village  (pop  2,548),  co  seat  of  Car- 
roll co  ,  >JE  Ohio,  SE  of  Canton,  laid  < 


Nev  ,  in  the  Carson  valley  3  of  Reno,  inc  1875  Laid 
out  in  1 858  on  the  site  of  Eagle  Station,  a  trading  post 
established  (1851)  on  the  emigrant  trail  from  Salt 
Lake  City  to  California,  it  served  as  a  supply 
station  for  miners  in  the  valley,  achieved  impor- 

, _.J  out  1815      tance  with  the  discovery  (1859)  of  the  COMSTOCK 

It  was  the  home  of  the  "fighting  McCooks"  of     LODE,  and  later  became  the  ternunus  of  the  rail- 
Civil  War  fame  road  carrying  ore    In  1861,  when  the  Territory  of 

Carrolltown,  agricultural  borough  (pop  1,289),  SW  Nevada  was  created,  the  city  was  made  the  capital 
central  Pa  ,  in  the  Alleghomes  NW  of  Altoona,  laid  and  m  1867  became  the  seat  of  a  U  S  mint—both 
out  1840,  me  1858.  Potatoes  and  cabbage  are  the  largely  through  the  efforts  of  William  Morns 
chief  crops  STEWART  State  and  Federal  offices  and  the  head- 

Carron,  village,  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  NE  of  Fal-     quarters  of  the  Carson  Indian  Agency  are  here 
kirk     It  has  long-established  ironworks  (c  1760),    Carson-Newman  College*  see  JEFFERSON  CITY,  Tenn 
and  electrical  equipment  is  made    The  village  gives   Carson  Sink,  swampy  area,  c  100  sq  mi ,  W  Nev  , 
its  name  to  the  carronade  naval  gun,  formerly     NE  of  Fallen     It  is  a  remnant  of  ancient  Lake 
made  here,  and  to  carron  oil  Lahontan,  and  in  it  the  Carson  river  is  dispersed 

carron  oil,  a  creamy  oil  emulsion  composed  of  equal  The  river's  course  was  followed  by  California- 
parts  of  linseed  oil  and  hmewater,  formerly  much  bound  travelers  in  the  1850s  and  1860s  Lahontan 
used  in  the  treatment  of  burns  and  scalds,  but  now  Dam  (completed  1915)  now  conserves  most  of  the 
largely  replaced  by  other  substances  Carron  oil  was  river's  flow  in  Lahontan  Reservoir  for  the  NEW- 
first  applied  at  the  ironworks  at  Carron,  Scotland  LANDS  PROJECT 

carrot,  biennial  plant  (Daucus  car ota),  considered  Carstaret  or  Carstairs,  William,  1649-1715,  Scottish 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  WILD  CARROT,  but  statesman  and  divine  While  studying  theology 


with  the  root  developed  under  cultivation  into  a 
valuable  fleshy  vegetable  The  carrot  has  been 
cultivated  for  over  2,000  years,  it  became  popular  in 
England  in  the  16th  cent  but  was  long  used  mainly 
as  an  ingredient  of  soups  and  stews.  Lately  it  has 


at  Utrecht,  he  became  a  friend  of  William  of 
Orange  He  was  imprisoned  in  Edinburgh  (1676- 
79)  for  alleged  co-authorship  of  An  Account  of 
Scotland's  Grievances  and  imprisoned  and  tortured 
in  London  (1682)  as  a  suspect  in  the  RYE  HOUSE 
PLOT  Shortly  before  1688  he  was  made  chaplain 
to  William  of  Orange  (WILLIAM  III),  later  ac- 
companied him  to  England,  and  became  so  power- 
ful in  his  efforts  to  reconcile  the  new  king  and  the 
Scottish  church  and  to  frustrate  the  Episcopalian 
Jacobites  that  he  was  nicknamed  "the  Cardinal  " 
His  influence  continued  under  Queen  Anne  as  he 


come  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
vegetable  foods  because  of  its  sugar,  mineral  salts, 
and  vitamin  content  It  also  contains  pectin  Car- 
rots make  a  good  livestock  feed,  although  they 
are  not  as  cheap  to  grow  as  some  other  root  crops 
Butter  coloring  is  sometimes  made  from  carrots 

Canned,  Jacopo   see  PONTOHMO,  JACOPO  DA 

Carryl,  Guy  Wetmore,  1873-1904,  American  hu-  worked  for  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
moriet  ana  editor,  b  New  York  city,  studied  at  Co-  served  as  principal  of  the  Umv  of  Edinburgh  from 
himbia  He  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  Munsey's  1703,  and  was  four  times  moderator  of  the  assembly 
Magazine  (1895-96)  From  1897  to  1902  he  lived  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  See  biography  by  R 
m  Paris  and  contributed  light  verse  to  Life  and  Col-  H  Story  (1874) 

tier's  His  work  includes  Fables  for  the  frivolous  Carstens,  Atmus  Jacob  (as'mofts  ya'kop  kar'stuns), 
(1898)  and  Mother  Goose  for  Grvwn-Ups  (1900)  1754-98,  Danish  historical  painter  and  engraver, 

Carthena  (-she'-),  counselor  of  Ahasuerus    Esther     b  Schleswig,  studied  in  Copenhagen  and  m  Italy. 


114 
Carso,  Yugoslavia  see  KAROT 


He  was  influenced  by  the  work  of  Giuho  Romano 
Carstens  lived  chiefly  m  Rome  and  in  Germany, 


Carton,  Edward  Henry  Carson.  Baron,  1854-1935,     where  he  was  a  popular  professor  at  the  Berlin 
North  Irish  politician,  b  Dublin    He  was  a  mom-     Academy  (1787).    T1         '         ' 


ber  of  Parliament  (1892-1921),  a  prominent  trial 
lawyer,  and  solicitor  general  (1900-1905)  He  had 
long  opposed  home  rule  for  Ireland,  and  in  1911  he 


,.    Through  such  pupils  as  Peter 

von  Cornelius  he  had  a  great  influence  on  German 
historical  painting     Homer  Singing  is  a  charao- 
_    . .  .  tenatic  work 

organised  military  resistance  m  Ulster  against  an  Carstensz,  Mount  (kar'etiinz),  group  of  peaks  in  the 
English  attempt  to  impose  it  He  was  diverted  Nassau  Mts  ,  on  W  central  New  Guinea,  in  Nether- 
only  by  the  First  World  War,  m  which  he  served  lands  New  Guinea  The  highest  peak,  c  16,400  ft , 
in  two  coalition  governments  He  was  made  baron  is  the  highest  on  the  island 

in  1921  He  violently  denounced  the  creation  of  the  Cartagena  (kartujS'nu,  Span  kartaha'na),  city 
Irish  Free  State  in  1921  but  approved  the  new  (pop  73,190),  N  Colombia,  a  Caribbean  port 
government  of  Northern  Ireland.  See  biography  Founded  in  1533  by  Pedro  de  Heredia  on  an  excel- 


by  Edward  Marjonbanks  and  Ian  Colvm  (3  vols  , 
1932-37) 
Carton,  Kit  (Christopher  Carson),  1809-68,  Amen- 


_  ...  excel- 
lent harbor,  which  had  been  visited  by  the  Spanish 
much  earlier,  Cartagena  became  the  treasure  city 
of  the  Spanish  Mam,  where  precious  stones  and 


fiuBuu,  *kii  \^uriBi>upu«r  v^tusuiiy,  J.OUJT-UO,  .nLiueii-       ui   me  optima"  iviaiu,   wnere  precious  Biones  ana 

can  frontiersman  and  guide^  b  Madison  co ,  Ky.     minerals  brought  down  the  Magdalena  awaited 

transshipment  to  Spain  The  harbor  was  guarded 
by  29  stone  forts,  and  the  city  was  encircled  by 
a  high  wall  of  coral.  Nevertheless,  buccaneers 
swooped  down  on  the  city,  which  was  sacked  in 
1644,  1560,  and  1586  (this  tune  by  Sir  Francis 

viuujii*  uu  MJ  ittuu,  in  ivie»  ,  WHICH  uwtunt*  uia  Drake).  In  1741,  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Sue- 
home  and  his  headquarters  For  the  next  14  years  cession,  Cartagena  heroically  withstood  a  three- 
he  made  his  living  as  a  teamster,  cook,  guide,  and  month  siege  commanded  by  the  British  under 
hunter  for  exploring  parties,  notably  those  of  Edward  Vernon,  who  was  forced  to  retire  after 
Ewing  Young  to  California  and  Thomas  Fitspat-  heavy  IOSMM  from  fighting  and  disease  With  the 
rick  to  the  Rocky  Mts  From  1840  to  1842  he  was  coming  of  independence,  Cartagena  was  the  first 
employed  as  a  hunter  to  supply  meat  to  Bent's  of  the  cities  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  to  declare 


In  1811  he  moved  with  his  family  to  the  Mi 
frontier  Orphaned  at  an  early  age,  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  saddler  m  Old  Franklin,  an  outfit- 
ting  point  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  but  in  1826  he 
nun  away,  joining  a  caravan  for  Santa  Fe  and  con- 
tinuing on  to  Taos,  N  Mex  ,  which  became  his 


(Nov.  11, 181i; „_.. 

The  republic  of  Cartagena  captured  SANTA  MABTA 
in  1813,  but  lost  it  to  royalist  forces  toward  the  end 
of  the  year.  In  1815  it  was  besieged  by  the  Spanish 
under  Pablo  MOBILLO  and,  after  a  magnificent  106- 
day  defense,  surrendered  A  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation died  from  the  warfare,  starvation,  and  dis- 
ease. Many  more  fled  After  proclaiming  an  am- 
nesty, Morillo  executed  hundreds  of  the  survivors. 
The  city  was  recaptured  by  patriot  forces  on  Oet  1, 
1821  The  revolution  cost  Cartagena  its  suprem- 
acy Later  a  natural  aide  channel  of  the  Magda- 
lena, the  ('anal  de  Dique,  silted  up,  and  nver  traf- 
fic began  to  go  to  BARRANQUILLA.  Some  of  the 
former  importance  was  regained  by  Cartagena  in 
the  20th  cent,  when  a  railroad  was  built  to  Calamur 
on  the  river  and  an  oil  pipeline  laid  to  the  fields  in 
the  Magdalena  basin  Considerable  trade  comes 
from  the  ATRATO  valley  Besides  oil,  exports  in- 
clude gold,  platinum,  and  tagua  nuts  Sugar,  cot- 
ton, and  cattle  are  raised  in  the  district  E  of 
Cartagena 

Cartagena  (kartdje'nu,  Span  kartaha'na),  Latin 
Carthago  Nova,  citv  (pop  43,104),  Murcia  prov  , 
SE  Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean  An  important 
seaport  and  naval  base,  it  has  a  fine  natural  harbor, 
protected  by  forts,  and  has  a  naval  arsenal.  There 
are  cordage,  liquor,  and  other  manufactures  Lead, 
iron,  and  sine  are  mined  near  by,  though  the 
rich  silver  mines  exploited  by  Carthaginians  and 
Romans  are  now  practically  exhausted  Founded 
by  Hasdnibal  c  225  B  C  ,  the  city  soon  became  the 
chief  Carthaginian  base  in  Spain  and  a  flourishing 

C  Captured  (209  B  C.)  by  Scipio  Africanus 
.  or,  it  continued  to  flourish  under  the  Romans 
The  Moors,  who  took  it  m  the  8th  cent ,  later  in- 
cluded it  in  MURCIA  Cartagena  was  sacked  (1685) 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  figured  later  in  wars  with 
the  British  No  traces  remain  of  the  ancient  city 
The  medieval  Castillo  de  la  Concepci<Sn  commands 
a  fine  view 

Cartago  (kilrta'go) ,  city  (1944 estimated  pop  12,933), 
central  Costa  Rica.  Founded  in  1563  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  central  plateau,  in  a  rich  coffee- 
growing  region,  Cartago  was  the  political  center  of 
Costa  Rica  until  liberal  dominance  after  1821  estab- 
lished SAN  JOSE  as  capital  Cartago  remained  a 
conservative  stronghold  Destroyed  by  an  erup- 
tion (1723)  of  IRAJSU  volcano,  it  was  also  severely 
damaged  by  earthquakes  m  1822,  1841,  and  1910 
To  withstand  shock  most  buildings  are  low  and 
massive  Cartago 'H  principal  church  is  the  s<  one  of 
annual  pilgrimages  Although  many  colonial  tradi- 
tions survive  in  the  gracious  old  city,  Cartago '« 
former  glory  has  vanished 

Carte,  Richard  D'Oyly  (doi'le  kjirt'),  1844-1901, 
English  impresario  In  1875  he  produced  Trial 
by  Jury,  the  first  operetta  of  Sir  William  Schweru  k 
GILBERT  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  and  subsequently 
produced  all  their  other  works  In  1881  ho  built  the 
Savoy  Theatre,  which  the  operettas  made  famous 
cartel,  national  01  international  organization  of 
manufacturers*  or  traders  allied  by  agreement  to 
fix  prices,  limit  supply,  divide  markets,  or  fix 
quotas  for  sales,  manufacture,  or  division  of  profits 
among  the  member  firms  In  that  it  may  have 
international  scope  the  cartel  IB  broader  than  the 
TRUBT,  and  in  that  it  carries  on  manufacture  it 
differs  from  the  spo(  ulative  CORJTER  or  ring  Of 
German  origin,  tho  cartel  achieved  prominence  in 
the  world  depression  of  the  1870s,  which  coincided 
with  the  unification  of  Germany  and  the  growth  of 
its  economy  The  existence  of  cartels  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  classic  theories  of  economic  competition 
and  the  free  market,  and  they  are  forbidden  by  law 
in  many  nations  In  Germany,  however,  by  the 
outset  of  the  Second  World  War  nearly  all  mdustr\ 
was  controlled  by  cartels  closely  supervised  by  the 
government  Participation  by  American  firms  in 
German  cartel  agreements  has  been  prosecuted  by 
the  U.  8  government  as  constituting  restraint  of 
trade  Foes  of  cartels  have  alleged  that  they  have 
driven  competing  firms  out  of  existence,  reduced 
volume  of  trade,  operated  to  harm  consumers,  and 
benefited  German  aggression  by  furnishing  mar- 
kets, profits,  and  technical  data  to  Germany  before 
the  Second  World  War  Apologists  for  cartels  claim 
that  they  protect  the  weaker  participating  firms, 
do  away  to  an  extent  with  limitations  on  trade 
resulting  from  high  tariffs,  distribute  risks  and 
profits  equitably,  stabilize  markets,  reduce  costs, 
and  hence  protect  consumers  The  U  S  govern- 
ment legalized  export  associations  in  1918  and  has 
itself  participated  m  agreements  regulating  produc- 
tion and  international  trade  in  foodstuffs,  rubber, 
and  other  commodities.  The  International  Trade 
Organisation  formed  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  has  opposed  cartels,  but  many  factors 
limit  its  authority  Because  they  infer  the  agree- 
ment of  several  governments,  cartels  in  interna- 
tional trade  are  usually  felt  to  be  less  harmful  than 
those  which  tend  to  establish  monopolies  in  the 
domestic,  market  for  participants.  See  TRUST 
See  Joseph  Borkin  and  C.  A.  Welsh,  Germany's 
Master  Plan  (1943) ;  E  S.  Mason,  Controlling  World 
Trade,  Cartels,  and  Commodity  Agreement*  (1946), 
G.  W,  Stocking  and  M.  W.  Watlons,  Cartels  or 
CompeMionf  (1$48). 
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Carter.  Elizabeth,  1717-1806,  English  poet  and 
« translator;  daughter  of  a  clergyman.  Under  the 
'pen  name  El«a  she  contributed  for  years  to  the 
Gentleman's  Mqgaxinc,  Known  as  a  Greek  scholar, 
she  translated  Epictetus  (1758).  She  was  a  friend 
of  Johnson,  friend  and  correspondent  of  Richard- 
son. Burke,  Reynolds,  Richard  Savage,  and  Horace 
Walpole,  and  one  of  the  BUJBBTOCKINUH  Her 
Poems  upon  Particular  Occasion*  appeared  in  1738, 
Svr  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophy  Explained  for  the  Use 
of  the  Ladies,  a  translation  of  Algarotti,  in  1730,  in 
1762  she  brought  out  a  new  volume  of  Poems  on 
Several  Occasions.  See  her  memoirs  (1807)  and 
Letters  to  Mrs  Montagu  (1817),  Alice  C  C  Gaus- 
sen,  A  Woman  of  Wit  and  Wisdom  (1906) 
Carter,  Henry  Rote,  1852-1925,  American  sani- 
tarian, b  Caroline  co  ,  Va  ,  M  D  Univ  of  Mary- 
land, 1879  He  entered  the  Marine  Hospital  Serv- 
ice, and  in  the  campaign  to  keep  yellow  fever  out  of 
the  Southern  states  he  completely  reorganized  the 
Federal  quarantine  service  He  organized  similar 
departments  m  Cuba  after  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  m  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  in  1904  His 
Yellow  Fever  was  posthumously  published  in  1931 
Carter,  Howard,  1873-1939,  English  Egyptologist 
His  early  experience  was  gained  under  Flinders 
Petrie,  fidouard  Naville,  and  Gaaton  Manpero  He 
served  with  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund  and 
as  inspector  generaTof  the  antiquities  department 
of  Eygpt  He  later  helped  to  reorganize  the  an- 
tiquities administration  of  Upper  Egypt  During 
his  association  (1906-23)  with  Lord  Carnarvon,  he 
excavated  many  fine  tombs  m  the  Valley  of  the 
Kings  before  the  amazing  discovery  of  the  sepul- 
cher  of  Tut-ankh-amen  in  1922  Included  m  his 
writings  is  The  Tomb  of  Tut-ankh-amen  (Vols  I- 
II,  1923,  Vol  III,  1933) 

Carter,  Mrs.  Leslie,  1862-1937,  American  actress, 
b  Lexington,  Ky  Her  maiden  name  was  Caroline 
Louise  Duuley  After  she  was  divorced  by  her  first 
husband,  Leslie  Carter,  she  went  on  the  stage 
Trained  bv  Belasco,  she  was  presented  by  him  in 
1890  m  The  Ugly  Duckling  Her  real  recognition 
<  amc  with  his  Heart  nf  Maryland  (1896),  and  after- 
wards he  successfully  adapted  Zaza  (1899)  and 
l)u  Barry  (1901)  for  her  Their  association  reached 
a  peak  with  Adrta  (1905)  and  ended  with  Mrs 
Carter's  second  marriage  in  190(5,  after  which  her 
Htage  popularity  somewhat  diminished 
Carter,  Nick,  a  fictional  detective  character  m  dime 
novels  said  to  have  been  created  bv  J  R  Con  ell 
m  the  1880s  The  firm  of  Street  &  Smith,  New 
York,  published  over  1,000  stories  about  Nick 
Carter,  written  various!*  by  F  V  II  Dey,  E  T 
Sawyer,  G  C  Jenks,  and  others  The  name 
Nicholas  Carter  was  used  as  a  pseudonym  by  many 
authors  of  dime  novels 

Carter,  Samuel  Powhatan,  1819-91,  American  naval 
officer  and  Union  general  in  the  Civil  War,  b 
Elizabeth  ton,  Tenn  ,  grarl  Annapolis,  1846  In 
the  Civil  War  he  was  transferred  from  the  navy  to 
the  War  Dept ,  sent  to  organize  Union  troops  in 
East  Tennessee,  made  brigadier  general  of  volun- 
teers (May,  1862),  and  given  command  of  the 
cavalry  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  Mus- 
tered out  as  brevet  major  general  (1866),  he  re- 
turned to  the  navy  In  1882  ho  was  made  a  rear 
admiral  on  the  retired  hstt  Carter  is  said  to  have 
been  the  only  American  who  was  both  a  major 
general  and  a  rear  admiral 

Carteret,  Sir  George  (kar'turtt,  -ret),  c  1610-1680, 
proprietor  of  East  Jersey  (see  NEW  JERSEY)  He 
served  in  the  British  navy,  fought  for  the  ro\  alists, 
and  became  (164J)  lieutenant  governor  of  his 
native  island  of  Jersey  In  1663,  with  several 
others,  he  was  granted  the  proprietorship  of  Caro- 
lina and  in  1664,  m  conjunction  with  Lord  Berkeley, 
was  granted  part  of  New  Jersey  His  widow  sold 
his  claim  to  12  purchasers  who  joined  with  1 2  others 
as  the  24  proprietors  of  East  Now  Jersey 
Carteret,  John*  see  GRANVILLE,  JOHN  CARTKRET, 

1ST  EARL  OF 

Carteret,  Philip,  1639-82,  first  colonial  governor  of 
NEW  JERSEY  Carteret  arrived  in  the  province  in 
1665  and  soon  was  faced  with  rebellion  against 
quitrents  and  confused  land  titles  After  the  di- 
vision of  New  Jersey  m  1 676,  he  was  made  governor 
of  East  Jersey  Mounting  difficulties  with  Sir  Ed- 
mund ANDROB  over  the  right  to  collect  customs 
duties  led  to  Carteret's  imprisonment  by  Andros 
and  his  eventual  restoration  by  the  duke  of  York 
(later  JAM  KB  II) 

Carteret.  Philip,  d  1796,  English  admiral.  He  com- 
manded the  Swallow  (under  Samuel  Walhs,  com- 
manding the  Dolphin)  m  a  voyage  around  the 
world  (1766-69).  After  the  vessels  became  sepa- 
rated near  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Carteret  dis- 
covered Pitcairn  Island,  rediscovered  the  Santa 
Crus  group,  and  arrived  at  New  Britain  (near 
which  ne  found  New  Ireland),  passing  thence  by 
the  Admiralty  Islands  to  the  East  Indies. 

Cftrteret  (kartureV),  borough  (pop  11,976),  NE 
N.J  ,  on  Arthur  Kill  opposite  Staten  Island;  me 
1906.  It  has  metal  industries  and  machinery  man- 
ufacture 

Cartersvule,  city  (pop  8,141),  oo  seat  of  Bartow 
co.,  NW  Ga.,  NW  of  Atlanta  and  on  the  Etowah 
river,  in  a  piedmont  mining  area;  inc.  1860.  Rub- 
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her  product*  are  made  here.  Artifacts  and  other 
archaeological  items  of  interest  have  been  exca- 
vated from  the  near-by  Etowah  Indian  mounds. 

Carterrille.  1  City  (pop  2,893),  8  III,  SW  of 
Hernn,  in  a  farm  and  coal  area;  inc  1892  ft  City 
(pop  1,682),  8W  Mo  ,  near  Joplm,  laid  out  1875 
Its  lead-mining  activities  have  declined 

Cartesian  coordinates  (karte'ehun)  (for  Ren6  Des- 
cartes], values  representing  the  location  of  a  point 
in  relation  to  two  straight  lines  The  two  straight 
lines  are  known  as  axes,  the  horizontal  can  be 
called  the  x  axis  and  the  vertical  the  y  axis,  and 
the  point  is  located  by  measuring  its  distance  from 
each  line  along  a  parallel  to  the  other  line  In  terms 
of  present-day'  mathematics  Descartes  used  both 
rectangular  (perpendicular)  and  oblique  axes  This 
work  on  analytic  geometiy,  or  the  application  of 
algebra  to  geometry,  was  embodied  in  his  La 
Qeometne,  one  of  three  sections  appended  to  his 
essays  on  the  method  of  science  (1637)  His  was 
the  first  published  presentation  of  the  fact  that 
a  curve  can  be  represented  by  means  of  an  equation 
giving  the  relation  between  the  coordinates  (x,  y) 
of  a  point  on  the  curve  Descartes  advanced  gen- 


CARTIER 

pand  the  lucrative  commerce.  Even  this,  however, 
Rome  (and  particularly  CATO  THE  ELDBR)  felt  to 
be  a  threat,  and  the  third  of  the  Pnmo  Wars  (149- 
146  B  C  )  ended  with  the  total  destruction  of  Car- 
thaginian power  and  the  razing  of  the  city  itself  by 
SctPio  AFRICANUS  MINOR  Romans  later  under- 
took to  build  a  new  city  on  the  spot  in  122  B.C., 
but  the  project  failed  Julius  Caesar  did  found  a 
new  rity,  which  under  Augustus  became  an  im- 
portant center  of  Roman  administration.  Carthage 
was  later  (A  D  439-533)  the  capital  of  the  Vandals 
and  was  briefly  recovered  (633)  for  the  Byzantine 
Empire  by  Belisarus  The  Arab  Hasan  ibn  Numan 
practically  destroyed  the  city  m  698,  though  the 
place  was  populated  for  many  centuries  afterward. 
There  are  few  remains  of  the  ancient  Carthage; 
those  whu  h  are  found  are  of  the  Roman  city,  in- 
cluding a  large  aqueduct  of  Hadrian  Louis  IX  of 
France  (St  Louis)  died  here  when  on  crusade  A 
chapel  in  his  honor  stands  on  the  hill  which  is  tra- 
ditionally identified  as  Byrsa  Hill,  site  of  the  an- 
cient citadel  The  Lavigerie  Museum  is  also  hew. 
Carthage  today,  a  suburb  of  Tunis,  la  chiefly  im- 
portant for  this  religious  connection 


erahty  in  mathematics  bv  showing  that  an  infinity    Carthage     1  City  (pop  2,575),  co  seat  of  Hancock 


of  curves  can  be  referred  to  one  system  of  coordi- 
nates Others,  including  Pierre  do  Format  and 
Thomas  Harriot,  developed  similar  concepts  A 
common  application  of  coordinate  geometry  is  in 
the  making  of  graphs  See  Desc  artes's  Geometry 
(Eng  tr  bv  D  E  Smith  and  M  L  Latham,  1924) 
Cartesian  philosophy,  see  DESCARTES,  RENB 
Carthage  (kar'thlj),  ancient  city,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Africa,  on  a  peninsula  in  the  Bay  of  Tunis 
and  near  modern  Tunis  The  Latin  name,  Car- 
thago or  Cartago,  was  derived  from  the  Phoenician 
name,  which  meant  "new  city"  (the  old  city  being 
Iltica)  It  was  founded  (traditionally  bv  DIDO) 
from  Tyre  in  the  9th  tent  B  C  ,  the  date  H  usually 
conventionally  set  at  either  850  B  C  or  814  B  C 
The  city-state  built  up  trade  and  in  the  6th  and 
5th  cent  B  C  began  to  acquire  dominance  in  the  W 
Mediterranean  Merchants  and  explorers  went  out 
across  the  seas  HANNO  in  the  early  5th  cent  is 
supposed  to  have  gone  down  the  African  coast  as 
far  as  Sierra  Leone  The  wide  net  of  trade  brought 
back  great  wealth  to  Carthage  The  state  was 
tightly  built  under  an  aristocrat v  of  nobles  and 
wealthy  merchant1'  Though  a  council  and  a  popu- 
lar assembly  existed,  these  eailv  lost  power  to  oli- 
garchical institutions,  and  practical  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  judges  and  two  elected  magistrates 
The  greatest  weakness  of  Carthage  lay  in  the  ri- 
valry of  the  leading  families,  who  traditionally 
backed  oppobing  policies  The  most  important 
division  was  betw  pen  those  favoring  land  expansion 
and  those  favoring  sea  power  The  maritime  fac- 
1011  was  generally  in  control  and  about  the  begm- 


co  ,  W  III ,  near  the  Mississippi  and  E  of  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  laid  out  1833,  me  1837.  It  is  a  farm  trade 
center  Carthage  College  (Lutheran,  coeduca- 
tional, 1870)  is  here  In  1844  Joseph  Smith,  Mor- 
mon leader,  and  his  brother  were  killed  in  the  city 
jail  by  a  mob  The  old  jail,  now  the  property  of 
the  Mormon  church,  is  regarded  as  a  shrine  by 
the  many  Mormons  who  annually  visit  it  S  Town 
(pop  1,766),  co  seat  of  Leake  co  ,  central  Miss., 
near  the  Pearl  NE  of  Jackson,  in  a  farm  and  timber 
area,  named  Leakville  until  1834  3  City  (pop. 
10,585),  10  seat  of  Jasper  co  ,  SW  Mo  ,  on  the 
Spring  river  and  near  Joplm,  in  a  lead,  zinc,  and 
marble  area,  founded  1842,  me  1873  It  is  a 
shipping  center  for  farm  and  dairy  products  Shoos 
and  clothing  are  among  the  city's  manufactures. 
Carthage  was  the  scene  of  a  Confederate  victory 
in  the  Civil  War,  July  5,  1861  George  Washington 
Carver  was  born  at  near-by  Diamond  4  Village 
(pop  4,207),  N  N.Y  ,  on  the  Black  River  and  K 
of  Watertown,  settled  before  1 801,  me  1841.  Paper 
milling  is  the  chief  industry  5  Town  (pop  1,381), 
co  seat  of  Moore  co  ,  central  N  C  ,  S Wot  Raleigh, 
in  a  farm  and  tobacco  area,  settled  in  the  18th  cent. 
6  Town  (pop  1,512),  co  seat  of  Smith  co  ,  central 
Tenn  ,  on  the  Cumberland  river  and  E  of  Nash- 
ville, founded  1804  It  is  a  tobacco  center  and  pro- 
duces cheese  The  Cordell  Hull  Bridge  crosses  the 
river  hero  7  Citv  (pop  2,178),  co  seat  of  Panola 
co  ,  E  Texas,  SW  of  Shreveport,  La  ,  near  the 
Sabine,  founded  1848  The  pine-woods  region 
yields  natural  gas,  oil,  and  lumber  and  has  diversi- 
fied farms 


nmg  of  the  5th  cent  BC  tho  Carthaginians  estab-    Carthusians  (karthft'shunn) ,  small  order  of  monks  of 


bshed  themwelves  on  Sardinia,  Malta,  and  the 
Balearic  Islands,  while  M  \no  arrived  at  treaties 
with  the  Etruscans,  the  Romans,  and  some  of  the 
Greeks  Sicily,  however,  which  lav  almost  at  the 
front  door  of  Carthage,  was  never  brought  com- 
pletely under  Carthaginian  control  The  move 
against  the  island,  begun  by  settlements  in  W 
Sicily,  was  brought  to  a  halt  when  the  Carthaginian 
leader,  Hamilcar  (a  name  which  recurred  in  the 

Crerful  Carthaginian  family  usually  called  the 
cas),  was  defeated  by  Gclon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
in  the  battle  of  Himera  (480  B  C  ),  and  the  Greek 
city-states  of  Magna  Grace  m  were  preserved  The 
Carthaginian  threat  continued,  however,  and  grew 
with  the  steadily  increasing  power  of  Carthage 
Hamilcar's  grandson,  Hannibal  (another  name 
much  used  in  the  family ) ,  and  his  c  ol league,  1  hmilco, 


the  Roman  Catholic  Church  They  were  founded 
by  St  BRUNO  at  La  Grande  CHARTREUSE  in  France 
in  1084  The  Carthusians  are  peculiar  among  or- 
ders of  Western  MONAHTICISM  in  cultivating  a  near- 
ly eremitical  life  each  monk  lives  by  himself  with 
cell  and  garden  and,  apart  from  their  public  wor- 
ship, scarcely  meets  the  others  No  order  is  more 
austere  The  Carthusian  enclosure  is  called  char- 
terhouse in  English,  and  its  architecture  differs 
necessarily  from  that  of  the  Benedictine  ABBEY. 
The  Charterhouse  of  London  was  famous,  and  the 
Certosa  at  Pavia,  Italy,  is  an  architectural  monu- 
ment The  Carthusians  are  devoted  mainly  to 
contemplation  and  had  influence  on  religious  life 
in  medieval  England  The  chief  sources  of  revenue 
of  the  order  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  c  hartreuse, 
liqueur  made  from  a  secret  formula 


destroyed  Acragas  (see  AORIC.ENTO)   c  406  BC     Cartaer,  Sir  Georges  Etienne(zh6rzh'atyen'kartya'), 
SYRACUSE  resisted  the  conquerors,  and  a  century      1814-73,   Canadian   statesman,   b    Quebec   prov. 

later  its  tyrant  AOATHOCIES  even  took  (310-307?      "~  — -  '-11-4  *"  *u~  u"  "'  T t*~~~*-  '—- 

B  C  )  the  warfare  to  the  shores  of  Africa,  but  after 
his  death  (289  B  C  )  Carthago  had  practically  com- 
plete control  over  all  tho  W  Mediterranean  Rome 
challenged  that  control  m  tho  3d  cent  B  C  in  the 
PUNIC  WARS  (so  called  after  tho  Roman  name  for 
the  Carthaginians,  Poem,  i  o  ,  Phoenicians)  The 


He  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Lower  Canada  (now 
Quebec)  in  1835  A  man  of  fiery  and  impetuous 
temperament,  he  took  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1837 
and  was  forced  to  flee  to  the  United  States,  but  he 
returned  to  Canada  in  1838  In  1848  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislative  assembly  of  Canada,  where  he  be- 

the  Carthaginians,  Poem,  i  o  ,  Phoenicians)     The      came  a  leader  of  the  French  Canadians     With  Sir 
first  of  these  (264-241  B  C  )  cost  Carthage  all  hold      John  A  MACDONALD.  his  ally  in  Upper  Canada,  he 

~     •      —        '  "  '  ~ '      formed   the   Macdonald-Cartier   ministry   (1867- 

He  was  the  leading  French  Canadian  advo- 


on  Sicily  Though  Rome  and  Carthage  still  seemed 
more  or  less  evenly  matched,  the  dependence  on 
mercenary  troops  and  the  fatal  division  in  the  state 
were  shown  clearly  when  the  actions  of  another 
HANNO,  a  rival  of  the  Barcas,  brought  on  a  great 
uprising  of  the  mercenaries  (240-238  B  C )  soon 
after  the  war  HAMILCAR  BARCA  put  down  tho  re- 
volt and  compensated  for  the  Sicilian  losses  by 
undertaking  conquest  in  Spain,  a  conquest  con- 
tinued by  Haedrubal  This  growth  of  power  again 
activated  trouble  with  Rome,  and  tho  second  of 
the  Punic  Wars  took  place  from  218  to  201  B.C 
Though  the  Carthaginian  general  was  II  VNNIBAL, 
one  of  the  greatest  commanders  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  Carthage  was  mglorioualy  defeated,  partly  by 
the  Roman  generals,  FABIUS  and  especially  SCIPIO 
AFRICANUB  MAJOR,  and  partly  by  the  fatal  division 
ui  Carthage  itself,  which  prevented  Hannibal  from 
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cate  of  confederation,  played  a  prominent  role  in 
the  Charlottetown  Conference  and  Quebec  Con- 
ference of  1864,  and  was  mainly  influential  in  per- 
suading his  compatriots  to  accept  the  federation 
proposals  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  protect 
the  French  Canadians,  he  had  insisted  on  a  federal 
system  as  against  a  more  centralized  form  of  gov- 
ernment As  one  of  Macdonald's  most  trusted  col- 
leagues, ( 'artier  became  minister  of  nulitia  in  the 
first  dominion  government  In  1868  he  went  to 
England  with  William  McDougall  to  arrange  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  terri- 
tory, and  he  was  created  baronet  that  year  He 
also  had  an  important  part  in  the  projection  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  railroads.  See 


biographies    by    John    Boyd   (1914)   and  A.   D. 

DeCellea  (in  "Makers  of  Canada"  series,  Vol.  V, 

„ 1926). 

peace  and  lost  all  its  warships  and  its  possessions   Cartier,  Jacques  (zhak),  1491-1557,  French  naviaa- 
outside  Africa  but  was  allowed  to  continue  and  ex-     tor,  first  explorer  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  and 


receiving  proper  supplies     After  Scipio  had  won 
(202  B.C.)  the  battle  of  Zama,  Carthage  sued  for 
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discorwrer  of  the  86.  Lawrence  river.    H«  made 
three  voyage*  to  the  region,  the  first  two  (1634, 
1636-36)  directly  at  the  command  of  Francis  I 
and  the  third  (1541-42)  under  the  rieur  de  Rober- 
val  in  a  colonisation  scheme  that  failed    On  the 
first  voyage  he  entered  by  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle, 
•farted  its  barren  north  roast  for  a  way,  and  then 
coasted  along  the  west  shore  of  Newfoundland  to 
Cape  Angutlle    From  there  he  discovered  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands  and  Prince  Edward  Island  and,  going 
to  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick,  explored  Chaleur 
Bay,  continued  around  the  Gaspc  Peninsula,  and 
landed  at  Gaspe  to  take  possession  for  France 
Continuing  to  Antic  osti  island,  ho  turned  back  with 
the  approach  of  autumn  storms.    Hitherto  the  re- 
gion had  been  considered  oold  and  forbidding,  in- 
teresting only  because  of  the  Labrador  and  New- 
foundland  fisheries,    but   Cartier's  reports   of   a 
warmer,  more  fertile  region  in  New  Brunswick  and 
on  the  Gasp6  and  of  an  inlet  of  unknown  extent 
stimulated  the  king  to  dispatc  h  him  on  a  second  ex- 
pedition   On  this  voyage  he  ascended  the  river  to 
the  site  of  modern  Quebec  and,  leaving  part  of  his 
men  to  prepare  winter  quarters,  continued  to  the 
Indian  village  of  Hochelaga,  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Montreal,  and  there  climbed  Mt  Royal 
to  survey  the  fertile  valley  and  see  the  Lachme 
Rapids  and  Ottawa  nver     On  his  return  he  ex- 
plored Cabot  Strait,  ascertaining  Newfoundland  to 
be  an  island.    His  Brief  Recit  et  succinte  narration 
(1545),  a  description  of  this  vovage,  was  his  only 
account  to  be  published  during  his  life     On  his 
third  trip  he  penetrated  again  to  the  Lachme  Rap- 
ids and  wintered  m  the  same  region,  but  gained 
little  new  geographical  information     Roberval  did 
not  appear  until  Cartier  was  on  his  way  home,  and 
Cartier  refused  to  join  him     Although  Cartier's 
discoveries  were  of  major  geographical  importance 
and  the  claims  of  the  French  to  the  St   Lawrence 
valley  were  based  on  them,  he  failed  in  his  primary 
object,  the  discovery  of  the  Northwest  Passage  and 
natural  resources,  and  the  region  remained  virtu- 
ally untouc  hed  until  the  time  of  Charnplain     The 
best  edition  of  the  voyages  is  H.  P.  Biggar,  The 
Voyage*  of  Jacques  Cartier  (1924) 
cartilage  (kar'tuttj),  firm,  elastic  material  of  pearly 
appearance  that  forms  part  of  the  supporting  sys- 
tem or  SKELETON    It  is  present  in  the  fetus  before 
bone  is  formed     In  many  of  the  bones  it  remains 
tn  the  growing  ends  until  after  pubertv    Cartilage 
is  present  in  the  adult  on  the  surfa<  es  of  joints  and 
m  the  nose,  larynx,  and  windpipe     It  is  a  con- 
nective tissue  of  solid  fibrous  material,  m  which 
he  cartilage  cells     Cartilage  is  subject  to  injury 
and  is  involved  in  diseases  of  the  joints 
cartoon,  a  full-sise  preliminary  drawing  for  a  decora- 
tive work  such  as  stained  glass,  mosaic,  mural 
painting,  or  tapestry     Glass  and  mosaic  arc  cut 
exactly  by  the  patterns  taken  from  the  cartoons 
In  tapestry  the  cartoon  is  inserted  beneath  the 
warp  to  serve  as  a  guide     In  fresco  painting  the 
lines  of  the  cartoon  are  perforated  and  transferred 
to  the  plaster  by  pouncing.    In  every  case  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  dimensions  of  the  cartoon  should 
be  the  same  as  those  of  the  completed  work    The 
Italian  Renaissance  painters  developed  their  de- 
signs for  fresco  and  tapestry  in  full  detail  m  the 
eartoom,  and  such  works  as  Raphael's  cartoons 
for  the  tapestries  of  the  Sntme  Chapel  (Victoria 
and  Albert  Mus  )  are  treasured  masterpieces    The 
term  is  also  used  of  a  wide  variety  of  satirical  and 
humorous  drawings,  or  caricatures,  characteristical- 
ly employing  distortion  for  emphasis,  particularly 
those  appearing  m  newspapers  and  periodicals 
Great  artists,  including  Goya,  Hogarth,  Daumier, 
and  Rowlandson,  have  produced  such  works,  and 
Thomas  Nast,  John  Leech,  Wilhelra  Busch,  Sir 
John  Tenmel,  Art  Young,  Charles  Dana  Gibson, 
and  George  Gross  are  a  few  of  the  many  famous 
draughtsmen  who  contributed  to  the  art     The 
cartoon  has  often  had  far-reaching  social  and  po- 
litical importance     A  late  19th-century  develop- 
ment of  the  cartoon,  now  an  outstanding  feature 
of  the  modern  newspaper,  is  the  comic  strip  in 
which  stories  of  every  kind  are  told  in  a  sequence 
of  drawings  and  are  continued  from  day  to  day 
Sidney  Smith,  Percy  Crosby,  Clare  Briggs,  Chester 
Gould,  and  Fontaine  Fox  are  a  few  among  the 
many  comic  strip  artists  who  have  delighted  the 
American  public.   The  ANIMATED  CARTOON  of  the 
film,  as  perfected  by  Walt  DISNEY,  has  delighted 
the  entire  world 

Cartouche  (kftrtoosh'),  1693-1721,  nickname  of 
Lotus  Dominique  Bourguignon,  French  criminal 
His  band  terrorised  the  Paris  region  until  his  cap- 
ture He  was  broken  on  the  wheel.  Cartouche's 
daring  exploits  have  been  celebrated  in  stories, 
dramas,  ballads,  and  popular  prints. 
Cartwrfffct,  Edmund,  1743-1823,  English  inventor 
and  clergyman  He  was  the  inventor  of  an  imper- 
fect power  loom  which,  when  finally  patented 
i!785),  became  the  parent  of  the  modem  loom. 
t  was  the  first  machine  to  make  practical  the 
weaving  of  wide  cotton  cloth.  A  few  of  Cart- 
wright's  many  other  inventions  were  a  wool-comb- 
ing machine  (1789),  a  machine  for  ropemaking 
(1792),  and  a  fuel  alcohol  engine  (1797)7  He  co- 
operated with  Fulton  on  his  experiments  with 
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•team  navigation.  For  37  years  he  was  prebendary 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral 

Cartwright,  John,  1740-1824.  English  reformer  and 
pamphleteer;  brother  of  Edmund  Cartwright,  in- 
ventor of  the  power  loom.  Cartwright  had  an  early 
career  in  the  navy  (1758-70).  He  declined  to  fight 
the  American  colonists  and  wrote  American  Indt- 
pendence'  the  Glory  and  Interest  of  Great  Britain 
(1774)  A  major  in  the  Nottinghamshire  militia 
(1776-92),  he  was  deprived  of  his  commission  in 
the  hysteria  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution- 
ary Wars  He  came  to  be  called  the  father  of  re- 
form for  his  advocacy  of  vote  by  ballot,  parlia- 
mentary reform,  abolition  of  slavery,  and  army  re- 
form In  1820  he  was  fined  for  sedition. 

Cartwright,  Peter,  1785-1872,  American  Methodist 
preacher,  b.  Virginia,  He  was  a  circuit  rider  in 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois 
for  nearly  50  years  In  1846  he  was  defeated  for 
Congress  by  Abraham  Lincoln  An  interest  m  edu- 
cation led  Cartwright  to  aid  in  founding  Illinois 
Wesley  an  Umv.  and  Illinois  Conference  Female 
Academy  (now  Mac  Murray  College  for  Women). 
The  methods  and  experiences  of  the  pioneer 

Eher  are  vividly  recorded  in  his  autobiography 
)  and  other  books  See  biography  by  H  H 
b  (1931) 

Cartwright,  Sir  Richard  John,  1835-1912,  Canadian 
politician,  b  Kingston,  Ont ,  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  He  was  elected  as  a  Conservative 
to  the  legislative  assembly  of  Canada  (1863)  and  to 
the  first  dominion  House  of  Commons  (1867),  but 
he  latei  joined  the  Liberals  He  was  minister  of 
finance  (1873-78)  in  Alexander  Mackensie's  ad- 
iiumstiation  As  minister  of  trade  and  finance 
(1896-1911)  in  Sir  Wilfrid  Launer's  government, 
Cartwright  was  acting  prune  minister  on  several 
occasions  He  entered  the  Senate  in  1904  A  noted 
public  speaker,  he  was  the  Liberal  party  'a  spokes- 
man on  financial  matters  and  an  earnest  advocate 
of  trade  rexipnxiU  with  the  United  States  See 
his  reminiscences  (1912) 

Cartwright,  William,  1611  '-1643,  English  author,  a 
royalist  divine  Educated  at  Chiist  Church,  Ox- 
ford (M  A  ,  1635),  he  was  appointed  succcjutor  at 
Salisbury  (1642)  and  a  proctor  of  the  university 
(1643)  Cartwright  was  one  of  the  followers  of 
Bon  Jonfeon  and  in  his  day  had  a  high  reputation 
both  as  preacher  and  as  author  Seveial  of  his 
woiks  appeared  in  lus  life,  but  they  are  known 
chiefly  through  the  collected  edition  of  1651  Of 
his  plays,  the  best  known  are  The  Ordinary,  a  com- 
edy, and  The  Royal  Slave  His  poems,  which  had  a 
lowei  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  day,  aie  now 
almost  entirely  foi  gotten 

Csrty,  John  Joseph,  1861-1932,  American  electrical 
engineer,  b  Cambridge,  Masb  Associated  with  the 
Bell  Telephone  system  from  1879,  he  was  the  in- 
ventor of  numerous  improvements  in  telephony 

Carucci,  Jacopo.  see  PUNTORMO,  JAOOPO  DA 

Carus  (Marcus  Aurelun  Carus)  (k&'rus),  d  283, 
Roman  emperor  (282-83)  Praetorian  prefect  un- 
der PROBUB,  he  was  made  emperor  by  tho  soldiers 
after  the  murder  of  Probus.  Leaving  his  son  CAKI- 
NUS  in  command  of  the  West,  Cat  us  and  another 
son,  Numerianus,  went  on  a  campaign  in  the  Kast 
He  defeated  the  Sarmatians,  successfully  attac  ked 
the  Parthians,  and  took  Ctesiphon  Soon  after- 
ward he  died  mysteriously 

Carus,  Paul,  1852-1919,  American  philosopher,  born 
and  educated  m  Germany  For  many  years  he 
WAS  editor  of  the  Open  Court  and  the  Monut, 
periodicals  devoted  to  philosophy  and  religion 
His  plulosophv  was  monistic,  seeking  to  establish 
religion  on  a  scientific  basis  Among  his  many 
works  were  Fundamental  Problems  (1889),  The 
Religion  of  Science  (1893),  The  Gospel  of  Buddha 
(1900),  The  History  of  the  Devil  (1900),  and  The 
Principle  of  Relativity  (191.3) 

Caruso,  Enrico  (kuroo'so.  Ital.  anre'ko  karoo'zo), 
1873-1921,  Italian  operatic  tenor  His  Italian 
debut  was  in  1895  He  made  his  debuts  in  Lon- 
don (1902)  and  New  York  (1903)  as  the  duke  m 
Rigoletto,  after  which  he  appeared  regularly  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  until  his  death 
His  repertoire  included  over  50  roles  m  such  operas 
as  La  Boheme,  RigoUtto,  and  Pagliacci,  roles  both 
serious  and  comic  The  unusual  quality  and 
range  of  his  voice  made  him  world  famous  See 
biographies  by  P.  van  R.  Key  and  Bruno  Zirato 
(1922)  and  D.  B.  Caruso  (1945) 

Caruthersvule  (kuru'dhurzvll),  city  (pop  6,612),  co 
seat  of  Pemiscot  oo  ,  extreme  HE  Mo  ,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, m  a  cotton,  farm,  and  timber  area,  laid 
out  1857  It  is  a  cotton-ginning  and  shipping  point, 
its  products  include  shoes  and  sand  and  gravel 

Carvajal,  Francisco  de  (fianthe'skd  da  karvahaT). 
14647-1548,  Spanish  conquistador  For  40  years 
he  fought  in  European  wars  before  going  to  Mexico 
and  subsequently  to  Peru,  where  he  aided  Francisco 
Pufarro.  He  grew  rich  from  the  tributary  labor  of 
Indians,  thousands  of  whom  died  in  his  mines  at 
Potosf  He  supported  (1542)  VACA  OB  CA»TBO 
against  the  revolt  of  Diego  de  Almagro  the  younger, 
but  when  the  New  Laws  to  protect  the  Indians 
were  promulgated  in  Peru  (1544),  he  joined  the 
revolt  of  Gonealo  PIZARRO.  He  was  captured  with 
Gonsalo  Pisarro  and  was  executed. 
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Carver,  Of  org*  Washington,  18047-1043,  American 
Negro  agricultural  chemist,  b.  near  Carthage,  Mo  , 
grad.  Iowa  State  College  (B.8.,  1894)  He  went, 
m  1896,  to  Tuskegee  Institute,  where  his  work  in 
agricultural  research  won  him  international  re- 
pute, His  efforts  to  improve  the  economy  of  the 
South  included  the  teaching  of  soil  improvement 
and  of  diversification  of  crops.  He  discovered 
hundreds  of  use*  for  the  peanut,  the  sweet  potato, 
and  the  soybean  and  thus  stimulated  the  culture 
of  these  crops  He  devised  many  products  from 
cotton  waste  and  extracted  blue,  purple,  and  red 
pigments  from  local  clay.  From  1935  he  was  a 
collaborator  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Carver  contributed  his  life  savings  to  a  foundation 
for  research  at  Tuskegee  See  studies  by  Rackham 
Holt  (1943)  and  Shirley  Graham  and  O.  D  Lips- 
comb  (1944). 

Carver,  John,  c.  1576-1621,  first  governor  of  Plym- 
outh Colony.  A  native  of  either  Nottinghamshire 
or  Derbyshire,  he  won  considerable  wealth  as  a 
London  merchant.  In  1609  he  emigrated  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  soon  joined  the  Pilgrims  at  Leiden 
His  excellent  c  haracter  and  his  fortune,  of  which 
he  gave  liberally  to  tho  congregation,  made  him  a 
leader.  Carver,  the  chief  figure  in  arranging  for  the 
Pilgrim  migration  to  America,  secured  the  backing 
of  merchant  friends  in  London,  enlisted  a  number 
of  capable  settlers  who  came  directly  from  Eng- 
land, and  hired  and  provisioned  the  Mayflower  for 
the  journey  After  the  signing  of  the  Mayflower 
Compact  he  was  elected  (1620)  governor  for  one 
year  and  was  probably  responsible  for  the  choice  of 
the  site  at  Plymouth  On  his  death,  William  BRAD- 
FORD succ  eeded  him  See  G  F.  Willison,  Saints  and 
Strangers  (1945) 

Carver,  Jonathan,  1710-80,  American  explorer,  b 
Weymouth,  Mass  He  served  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War  and  in  1766  was  lured  by  Robert 
ROGERS,  then  commanding  at  Mackinac,  to  under- 
take a  journey  to  some  of  the  Western  tribes  for 
promoting  the  fur  trade,  increasing  geographical 
knowledge,  and  extending  the  influence  of  the  Eng- 
lish He  journeyed  by  the  Fox-Wise  onsm  route  to 
the  Mississippi  and  up  that  river  to  a  point  several 
days'  journey  above  the  present  site  of  Minneapo- 
lis He  wintered  among  the  Sioux  on  the  Minne- 
sota river,  learning  muc  h  of  their  language  and 
customs  In  tho  spring  of  1767  he  returned  to 
Prairie  du  Chum,  where  by  Rogers's  orders  he 
joined  the  expedition  to  search  out  the  "Westeui 
Ocean  "  Their  journey  northwestward  by  the  up- 
per Mississippi  being  prevented  by  war  between 
the  Sioux  and  Chippew^a,  they  as<  ended  the  C'lup- 
pewa  river  and  crossed  to  Lake  Superior,  the  coast 
of  which  they  followed  to  the  Grand  Portage  f'ai- 
ver  went  to  London  m  1769  with  the  intention  of 
publishing  a  narrative  of  his  travels  and  of  presid- 
ing claims  for  compensation  for  his  services,  foi 
Rogers,  having  exc  eeded  his  authority  in  employ- 
ing Carver,  could  not  pay  him  After  nine  years  of 
struggle  and  poverty,  Carver  in  1778  published  tho 
hrst  edition  of  his  Travel*  through  the  Interior  Parts 
of  North  America  in  the  Years  17Gb,  1767,  and 
17(18  (1778).  The  popularity  of  this  book,  the  first 
English  account  of  the  upper  Great  Lakes  and  Mis- 
sissippi region,  is  attested  by  the  32  editions,  or 
more,  through  whi<  h  it  passed 

Carver,  rural  town  (pop  1,469),  SE  Mass  ,  S\V  of 
Plymouth,  settled  c  1660,  me  1790 

Carville,  town  SE  La  ,  on  the  Mississippi  between 
Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans.  Carville  is  the  site 
of  the  National  Leprosarium 

carving,  the  art  of  cutting  01  abrading  designs  or 
figures  in  relief  or  m  the  round  in  stone  (see 
CAMEO),  wood,  metal,  bone,  ivory,  and  other  ma- 
terials The  tools  commonly  used  m  carving  in- 
clude a  wide  variety  of  gouges,  drills,  points,  ham- 
mers, chisels,  and  saws.  Carving  is  to  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  such  other  techniques  of  the 
sculptor  as  modeling  or  casting,  which  presuppose 
a  readily  malleable  material  or  one  which  can  be 
liquefied  True  carving  is  always  a  process  of  sub- 
traction 

Gary,  Alice,  1820-71,  and  Phoebe  Gary,  1824-71, 
American  poets,  sisters  Both  were  born  near 
Cincinnati  Their  hist  success  came  with  Poems  of 
Alice  and  Phoebe  Cory  (1849),  after  which  they 
moved  to  New  York  and  became  popular  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Horace  Greeley  Alice  wrote  prose  as  well  aw 
verse,  including  Clovernook  Papers  (1852),  Clover- 
nook  Children  (1865),  and  Snow-Bernes  (1867) 
Phoebe's  poems  were  published  as  Poem*  ana  Paro- 
dies (1854)  and  Poems  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love 
(1868)  Among  her  hymns  is  the  well-known  "One 
Sweetly  Solemn  Thought " 

Gary,  Henry  Francis,  1772-1844,  English  writer,  a 
clergyman  He  made  many  good  translations  of 
classic  works.  His  blank-verse  rendering  (1814)  of 
Dante's  Divine  Comedy  is  a  standard  translation 

Gary,  Lucius:  see  FALKLAND,  Lucius  GARY,  2o 
VISCOUNT. 

Gary,  Phoebe:  see  CABY,  ALICB. 

Gary,  town  (pop.  1,141),  central  N  C  ,  W  of  Raleigh, 
in  a  farm  area,  founded  1852,  inc.  1870.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Walter  Hme*  Page.  The  state  fair- 


grounds are  near. 
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caryatid  (kMa'tfd)  fGr,,-maid  of  Caryae,  Id  mi. 
N  of  Sparta;  i  e.,  dancer  at  Artemis'  shrine  therej, 
a  sculptured  female  figure  serving  as  an  ornamen- 
tal support  in  place  of  a  column  or  pilaster.  1* 
was  a  frequently  used  motive  in  architecture,  fur- 
niture, and  garden  sculpture  during  the  Renais- 
sance, the  IBth  cent.,  and,  notably,  the  CLASSIC 
REVIVAL  of  the  10th  cent ,  when  caryatids  were 
popular-  as  mantelpiece  supports  The  motive  ap- 
peared in  Egyptian  and  Greek  architecture;  the 
most  celebrated  example  extant  is  the  Porch  of 
the  Caryatids,  forming  part  of  the  ERECHTUEUM 
Here  six  beautifully  sculptured  figures,  acting  as 
columns,  support  an  entablature  on  their  heads 
They  are  considered  the  only  faultless  examples 
of  a  form  which  ranks  as  somewhat  questionable 
architecturally  Caryatids  were  used  also  in  two 
small  treasuries  (6th  cent  B  C  )  at  Delphi. 

Cts«,  Giovanni  della  (jovan'n«  del 'la  kftr*a),  1503- 
flfl,  Italian  cleric  and  poet  He  was  archbishop  of 
Benevento  and  papal  nuncio  to  Venice.  He  wrote 
lyric  verse,  a  life  of  Bembo,  and  a  treatise  on  eti- 
quette, the  Galateo  (1560,  Eng  tr ,  1576).  His 
rerse  is  often  of  great  dignity  and  formal  beauty 
See  Lorna  de'  Luochi,  An  Anthology  of  Italian 
Poem*  (1922) 

casaba  melon:  see  MELON 

Cawbianca,  Louis  (k&*«aWang'ku,  ka'au-).  d. 
1798,  French  revolutionist  and  naval  officer,  b 
Corsica  At  Aboukir  Bay  (1798)  he  commanded 
the  Orient,  which  caught  fire  He  refused  to  quit 
his  ship,  and  his  young  son  refused  to  desert  him 
This  event  is  the  basis  for  a  poem  by  Felicia 
Heinans 

Casablanca  (ka'sublang'ku,  ka'zu-,  Span  ku'- 
sftblang'ka),  Arabic  Dar  el  Beuia,  c itv  (pop 
551,322),  French  Morocco,  a  poit  on  the  Atlantic, 
Oc  ean  It  is  on  the  Bite  of  Anfa,  a  proHperous  town 
which  the  Portuguese  destroxed  in  1468;  they  re- 
settled it  briefly  in  1515  under  its  present  name 
Almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1755,  Casa- 
blanca was  rebuilt  by  Mohammed  XVI,  who  fos- 
tered its  commerce  By  1900  it  was  one  of  the 
most  important  ports  of  North  Afma,  and  it  was 
occupied  by  the  French  in  1907  (seo  MOROCCO) 
The  port,  its  facilities  greatlj  improved,  handles 
over  two  thirds  of  Morocc  o's  c  unimerro  It  exports 
cereals,  leather,  wool,  and  phosphates,  and  it  shel- 
ters large  fishing  fleets  In  the  Hec  orid  World  Wai 
it  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  three  major  allied 
landings  in  North  Africa  (Nov  ,  1942)  and  of  a  cori- 
forence  between  Winston  Churchill  and  F  D 
Roosevelt  (Jan  ,  1943)  \bout  one  fifth  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  European 

Casablanca  Conference,  Jan  14-26,  1043,  meeting 
of  II  8  President  V  D  Roosevelt  and  British 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Chun  hill  at  Casablanca, 
French  Morocco  It  resulted  in  the  declaration 
that  the  Second  World  War  would  end  only  with 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  Axis  states 
Through  the  mediation  of  Chun. hill  and  Roosevelt 
the  rival  trench  generals,  Henri  H  Guaud  and 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  also  met  at  Casablanca  and 
agreed  to  unite  their  foices 

Casadesus,  Robert  (knsadastts'),  1899-,  Fiench  pi- 
anist, studied  at  the  Pans  Conservatoire  He 
became  direc  tor  of  the  Americ  an  Gonservatorv  at 
Fontamebleau  in  1935,  the  \ear  of  his  first  visit 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  took  up  residence 
in  1940  A  highly  distinguished  pianist,  particu- 
larly as  a  player  of  French  music,  he  is  the  com- 
poser of  concertos,  piano  pieces,  and  symphonies 
He  has  often  appealed  in  two-piano  recitals  with 
his  wife,  Gaby  Casadesus,  a  follow  student  of  the 
Conservatoire  whom  he  married  in  1922 

Casa  Fuerte,  Juan  de  Acufta,  marques  de  see 
ACUNA,  JUAN  DE 

Casa  Grande  (kft'sa  gritn 'da),  town  (1940  pop 
1,545,  1946  special  census  pop  2,706),  8  Ant  , 
near  the  Casa  Grande  Mts  SHE  of  Phoenix  It 
is  an  irrigated  farming  community  and  is  named 
for  the  excavated  Indian  pueblo  (see  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  MONTTMENT8,  table),  some  20  nil  east, 
near  the  town  of  Coolidge  The  U  S  resettlement 
community.  Casa  Grande  Farms,  is  also  near 
Coolidge 

Caaal,  Julian  del  (honlyRn'  d#I  kosal'),  1*63-93, 
Cuban  poet,  a  friend  of  Ruben  DAR^O  and  a  leader 
in  moderni»mo  He  was  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  French  Parnassian  movement  Afflicted  with 
a  painful  form  of  tuberculosis,  he  wrote  verso  ex- 
pressing deep  pessimism,  but  he  escaped  reahtv  by 
choosing  subjects  from  antiquity  and  far-off  lands, 
especially  Japan  His  best-known  collections  are 
Hojaa  al  tiento  Heaves  in  the  wind]  (1890)  and 
IJustoe  y  nmaa  [busts  and  rimes]  (1893) 

Caiale  or  Casale  Monferrato  (kftstt'lft  monfar-ra'to), 
city  (pop  25,485),  Piedmont,  NW  Italy,  on  the  Po 
It  became  the  capital  of  the  marquisate  of  MONT- 
PERBAT  in  1435  and  was  stronglj  fortified.  In  1703 
it  passed  to  the  house  of  Savoy  The  15th-century 
citadel  is  now  a  barracks  Much  wine  is  produced 
in  the  region  and  there  are  important  cement  in- 
dustries 

Caials,  Pablo  (pft'bte  kftsftls').  1*76-,  Spanish  cellist 
and  conductor  He  began  his  career  as  a  cellist  in 
1898  and  as  a  conductor  in  1920,  when  the  Or- 
questra  Pau  Casals,  Barcelona,  gave  its  first  con- 
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cert.  He  often  played  trios  with  Jacques  Thibaud 
and  Alfred  Cortot.  In  1897  he  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  Barcelona  Conservatory,  and  after  1901  he 
made  many  concert  appearances  in  the  United 
States.  Bee  biography  by  Lillian  Littlehales  (rev 
ed  ,  1948). 

Caaanova,  Giovanni  Battista  (jovan'ne  bat-tes'ta 
kaeano'va),  c  1722-1795,  Italian  painter,  studied 
m  Dresden  In  1752  he  went  to  Rome,  where  as  a 
co-worker  of  Anton  Mengs  he  became  known  as  a 
draughtsman  of  exceptional  ability  He  is  remem- 
bered principally  for  his  designs  for  Winckebnann's 
work  on  ancient  monuments  In  1764  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  professor  and  later  director  of  the  Dresden 
Academy  His  brother  Francesco  Giuseppe  Casa- 
nova (frftnchfts'ko  joozep'pa),  1727-c  1802,  b  Lon- 
don, was  a  painter  and  engraver  He  studied  m 
Venice,  in  Dresden,  and  in  Paris,  where  he  exhibited 
regularly  at  the  Acad6nne  royale  de  Pemture  et  de 
Sculpture  until  his  return  to  Italy  m  1783 
Casanova  de  Semgalt,  Giovanni  Giacomo  (kaaiino'- 
vu,  Ital  jovan'ne  jii'komo  kazano'vU  da  sang&lt'), 
1725-98,  Venetian  adventurer  and  author  His 
ficst  name  alwo  appears  as  Jacopo  He  studied  for 
the  church  but  was  expelled  from  school  for  im- 
morality A  life  of  adventure  took  him  over  Europe 
from  Constantinople  to  Madrid  and  London  He 
supported  himself  by  gambling,  spying,  writing, 
and,  especially,  bv  his  power  to  seduce  women,  and 
his  personal  charm  affected  the  foremost  persons  of 
his  time  Arrested  (1755)  in  Venice,  he  accom- 
plished the  notable  feat  of  escaping  from  the 
"leaden  roofs"  of  the  state  prison  (1756)  In  Paris, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Mane  Antoinette, 
he  became  director  of  the  lottery  After  1 774  Casa- 
nova retired  to  the  eastlo  of  Dux,  Bohemia,  where 
his  friend,  Count  Waldstem,  employed  him  as 
librarian  A  man  of  learning  and  taste,  with  in- 
terests ranging  from  theology,  mat  hematic  s,  poetrv 
and  literary  and  musical  criticism  to  commercial 
and  political  projects,  Casanova  left  behind  a  large 
number  of  writings  His  memoirs,  written  m 
French  (1st  eel  ,  12  vols  ,  1826  38),  became  world- 
famous  Ace  urate  as  to  historv ,  they  probably  con- 
tain much  invented  personal  matter  Other  papers, 
m  prcwo  and  verse,  were  released  in  1930  See 
biographies  by  fidouard  Maymal  (Eng  tr  ,  1911) 
and  Guy  tfndore  (1929),  Stefan  Zweig,  Adepts  in 
Sclf-Pojtratture  (En*  tr  ,  1928) 
Casas,  Bartolom£  de  las  see  L\H  CABAS 
Casaubon,  Isaac  (ezak'  kaxobd').  1559-1014,  French 
classical  scholar  and  theoloRian,  b  Geneva  He 
bee  ame  professor  of  Grc»ek  at  Geneva  and  at  Mont- 
pelher  and  attracted  bv  his  learning  the  notice  of 
Henrv  IV,  who  made  him  roval  librarian  Both 
Catholics  and  Prote&tants  sought  to  win  Casau- 
bon's  support,  and  both  denounced  him  when  ho 
joined  the  Church  of  England  In  1610  James  I  of 
England  made  him  prebendary  at  Canterbury  and 
Westminster  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Eng- 
land and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbov  Ca- 
saubon's  great  works  are  his  editions  of  the  c  lawics, 
particularly  Athenaeus  and  the  Characters  of  Theo- 
phrastus  Casaubon's  diary,  Ephemendes,  was 
edited  b>  his  son,  Florence  Efaenne  Mine  Casau- 
bon (flAraV  itt\on'  marek'),  1599-  1671,  who  was 
also  a  c  lasnical  scholar 

Casca  (Publms  Servihus  Case  a  Longus)  (ka'sku), 
d  c  42  B  C  ,  Roman  politician,  one  of  the  assassins 
of  Julius  CAKSAB  While  Cimber  grasped  C  acsai, 
( 'asoa  was  the  first  to  stab  him  in  the  bac  k  He 
died  (presumably  by  suicide)  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Phihppi 

Cascade.  1  Village  (pop  1,029),  c>o  seat  of  Valley 
co  ,  W  Idaho,  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Pavette  and 
N  of  Boise,  founded  1912-13  bv  combination  of 
three  settlements,  me  1917  Cascade  Dam  of  the 
BOISF  PROJECT  IH  here  1  Town  (pop  1,376),  E  Iowa, 
on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Maquoketa  river  and  8W 
of  Dubuque,  in  a  feitile  fatm  area,  settled  1834, 
platted  1842,  me  1881. 

Cascade  Range,  northern  continuation  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  extending  c  500  mi  through  N  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington  into  British  Columbia, 
paralleling  the  Pacific  coast  (and  the  Coast  Ranges) 
100  to  150  mi  inland  The  range  shows  e\  idence  of 
volcanic  activity  in  the  later  geologic  al  periods,  and 
all  the  highest  summits  are  volcanic  cones  covered 
with  snow  fields  and  glaciers  Some  of  the  most 
magnificent  and  better-known  peaks  are  Mt  Shasta 
(Calif),  Mt  Thielsen,  Mt  Jefferson,  and  Mt 
Hood  (Oregon),  Mt  St  Helens,  Mt  Adams,  Mt 
Kaimer— the  highest,  with  an  altitude  of  14,408 
ft— and  Mt  Baker  (Wash)  The  slopes  arc 
clothed  with  fir,  pine,  and  cedar  forests,  large  areas 
of  which  are  held  as  national  reserves  Three  rivers, 
the  Klamath,  the  Columbia,  and  the  Fraser,  cut 
across  the  range  to  the  Pacific  See  R  O  Case  and 
Victoria  Case.  La»t  Mountain*  (1945),  Roderick 
Peattie,  ed  ,  The  Cascade*  (1949) 
cascara  sagrada  (k&aka'rii  sugra'du),  dried  bark  of  a 
buckthorn  (Rhamnua  purshwna)  native  to  North 
America  from  S  British  Columbia  to  N  California 
and  Montana  The  extract  prepared  from  the 
cured  bark  is  used  in  medicine  both  as  a  laxative 
and  as  a  tonic. 

Casco  Bay  (k&s'kd),  miet  of  the  Atlantic,  S  Maine, 
with  its  principal  harbor  at  Portland.  Its  shores 
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and  many  islands  are  irregular  m  outline,  hilly,  and 
beautifully  wooded;  hundreds  of  summer  estates 
and  resorts  are  here. 

case,  rn  Latin  INFLECTION,  one  of  the  several  pos- 
sible forms  of  a  given  noun  Theoretically  each 
noun  has  10  cases,  five  singular  and  five  pUiral, 
each  singular  form  having  a  corresponding  plural 
The  five  are  called  NOMINATIVE,  OKNITIVE,  DATIVE, 
M'OtfftA,TtvB,  and  ABLVTIVE  Some  nouns  have  a 
sixth  singular  case,  the  VOCATIVE  Eac  h  Latin  noun 
or  adjective  must  occur  in  some  case  The  term 
case  is  used  in  many  languages  for  Latuihke  phe- 
nomena, it  is  especially  useful  in  many  languages 
of  the  Indo-European,  Semitic,  and  Finno-Ugric, 
families  The  meanings  of  the  cases  in  one  language 
have  110  sure  correspondent  e  with  the  meanings  in 
another,  and  the  use  of  similar  terminology  has 
often  obm  urod  differences  Indo-Europeau  lan- 
guages at  an  early  stage  had  eight  cases,  nomina- 
tive, accusative,  INSTRUMENTAL,  dative,  ablative, 
genitive,  LOCATIVE,  and  vocative  Maov  English 
nouns  have  two  cases,  e  g  ,  man  and  man's,  and  a 
few  pronouns  have  three,  e.g.,  he,  him,  hi». 

casehardemng   see  HARDENING 

casein  (kft'seln),  the  chief  PROTEIN  of  milk,  con- 
stituting about  80  percent  of  its  total  protein  con- 
tent Casein  is  a  complex  substance  containing 
besides  the  protein  material  a  phosphorus  com- 
pound and  is  known,  therefore,  as  a  phosphopro- 
tem  It  constitutes  the  c  urd  of  milk  and  is  precipi- 
tated by  the  action  of  renmn,  an  enzyme.  It  is  im- 
portant in  cheese  making  and  i«  used  in  certain 
paints  and  glues  and  in  making  woolen  fabrics 
Hardened  by  the  ac  tion  of  formaldeh>  do,  it  is  eui-, 
ployed  in  the  waterproofing  of  paper  receptacle*}. 
Many  articles  are  commonly  manufactured  from 
plastics  prepared  by  this  reaction  of  casein  and 
formaldehvde 

Case  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Cleveland,  non- 
sectarian,  for  men,  chartered  1880,  opened  1881 
with  a  bequest  from  Leonard  Case,  called  Case 
St  hool  of  Applied  Science  until  1947  It  is  a  school 
of  science  and  engineering  of  university  grade 
Wttrner  and  Swase>  Obsei  vatorv  us  here 

Casella,  Alfredo  (iilfrn'do  kaseTU),  1883-1947,  Ital- 
ian composei,  pianist,  conductor,  and  writer  on 
music,  pupil  of  Faurc  at  the  Parib  Conservatoire 
He  taught  piano  at  the  Pans  Conservatoire  (1911- 
15)  and  at  the  St  Cecilia  Conservatory,  Rome 
(191H-23)  In  1917  he  organized  a  society,  re- 
organised (1923)  with  Malipiero  and  D'Annunzio 
as  Corporazione  delle  Nuove  Musiche,  to  promote 
the  recognition  of  eontemporarj  music  He  is  the 
author  of  L/'evoluzione  delta  mniica  a  traoer&o  la 
storia  ddla  cadenza  perfetla  (1919)  His  beet-known 
compositions  arc  the  ballets  II  conrtnto  venesvtnn 
(1912)  and  La  Gutra  (New  York,  1925)  Other 
worka  are  piano  pieces,  songs,  chamber  music , 
ore  hestral  works,  and  c  oncertos 

Casement,  Roger  David,  18(4-1916,  Irish  rebel.  In 
the  courso  of  British  consular  service  (1895-1913) 
he  exposed  the  atrocious  conditions  imposed  on 
gathereis  of  wild  rubl»r  in  the  Congo  and  in  the 
Putumajo  river  district  in  South  Amenta  and  was 
knighted  (191 1)  for  his  services  Though  his  bac  k- 
groutui  was  Ulster  Piotostantism,  Casement  was  an 
ardent  Irish  nationalist  He  went  to  Germanj  to 
gain  aid  for  the  rebellion  of  1916  in  Ireland  He 
was  arrested  on  his  return  to  Ireland  when  he 
landed  from  a  German  submarine  Ho  was  con- 
victed in  London  of  high  treason,  deprived  of  ln^ 
knighthood,  and  hanged  He  is  regarded  bv  the 
Irish  as  a  martyr  patriot  See  biographies  b\ 
DemaGwvnn  (1930)  and  Geoffrey  Parmiter  (1936) 

Caserta  (kascr'tu),  city  (pop  30,910),  capital  of 
Caserta  prov  ,  Campania,  S  Itah  It  is  noted  for  its 
sumptuous  royal  palace  (built  1752-74)  and  park, 
called  the  Versailles  of  Naples  The  surrender  of 
German  forces  in  Itah  to  the  Allies  WAS  signed  hero 
on  April  29,  1945 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science  sec  C  \au  INSTITUTE 
OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Casey  (kft'ae,  ka'se).  city  (pop  2,543),  E  111  ,  SW  of 
Terre  Haute,  Ind  ,  m  a  farm  area,  me  1896 

Casgram,  Henn  Raymond  (arc'  ramd'  kazgrc'), 
1831-1904,  French  Canadian  historian,  a  priest 
educated  at  the  Quebec  seminary  Ordained  in 
1856,  he  devoted  himself  to  literature  after  1874 
His  Lfyendfs  canaduntu-s  in  1861  had  won  him  an 
audienc  e  He  was  an  enthusiast,  fired  bv  Garneau't-. 
history  of  the  From  h  Canadians  and  b>  the  writers 
of  French  romanticism  His  Pilennaoe  au  pay* 
d'Evangeline  (1887)  was  crowned  b\  the  French 
Academ>  Histoiredela  Mbre  Manedt  /'/near nation 
(1864),  Lcs  Pionnicra  canodiens  (is7b),  Montcalm 
et  Uiw  (18W),  and  Montcalm  am/  Wolf*  ("Makei- 
of  Canada"  series,  1905,  rev  ed  ,  1926)  are  selected 
titles  of  a  long  list,  for  he  VVH.S  an  indefatigable 
worker  C  'asgrain  also  collec  ted  and  edited  LcvisS 
papeis  (12  vols  ,  1889  9u)  He  helped  found  the 
French  Canadian  periodic  als  Le»  Soirietcanadienneit 
(1861)  and  Le  Foyer  canadien  (1863). 

cash,  popular  teim  for  ready  MONEY  In  commerce 
and  banking  the  term  is  used  in  contradistinction 
to  commercial  7x1  per  To  "cash"  sue  h  paper  means 
to  convert  it  into  currency  In  bookkeeping  term» 
like  petty  cash  and  cash  book,  the  word  has  the 
same  meaning  "Cash  payment"  is  opposed  to 
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"credit,"  though  cash  payment  may  be  made  in 
com,  in  notes,  or  by  check 


Cartel  (ka'ahul)  (Irish, -castle},  urban  district  (pop. 
3,072),  Co  Tipperary,  Ireland,  ENE  of  Tipperary 
An  agricultural  market  now,  it  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  longs  of  Munstcr  and  was  the  strong- 
hold of  Brian  Boru  The  Rock  of  Cashel,  rising  300 
ft  in  the  center  of  the  town,  has  the  ruins  of  the 
1 4th-century  8t  Patrick's  Cathedral,  a  round  tower 
(10th  cent ),  an  ancient  cross,  and  Cormac's  Chapel 
(12th  cent.).  Below  the  Rock  are  the  ruins  of  Hore 
Abbey  (1272)  Cashel  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  and  of  an  Anglican  bishop 
cashew  (kush<56',  k&ah'oo),  tropical  American  tree 
(Anaeardium  occidentale) ,  valued  chiefly  for  the 
cashew  nut  of  commerce  The  tree  is  of  spreading 
gtowth,  reaching  a  height  of  20  to  40  ft ,  and  is 
characterised  by  a  white,  acnd  juice,  which  turns 
black  on  exposure  to  the  air  and  IB  used  m  making 
a  varnish  that  protects  woodwork  and  books  from 
insects  The  fruit  is  kidney-shaped,  about  an  inch 
in  length,  and  has  a  double  shell  The  kernel,  which 
is  sweet,  oily,  and  nutritious,  is  much  used  for  food 
m  the  tropics  after  being  roasted  to  destroy  the 
caustic  juice  It  yields  a  light-colored  oil  said  to  be 
the  equal  of  olive  oil  and  is  utilized  in  various  culi- 
nary ways  by  the  natives  In  the  West  Indies  it  is 
used  to  flavor  wine,  particularly  Madeira,  and  is 
imported  into  Great  Britain  for  this  purpose  The 
nut  grows  on  the  end  of  a  fleshy,  pear-shaped  stalk, 
called  the  cashew  apple,  which  is  white,  yellow,  or 
red,  juicy  and  shghtlv  acid,  and  is  eaten  by  the 
native  people  or  fermented  to  make  wine 
Cashmere,  India  see  KASHMIR 
Cashmere,  farm  trading  town  (pop  1,465),  central 
Wash  ,  on  the  Wen  a  tehee  nver  and  near  Wenat- 
chee,  settled  1889,  me  1904 
cashmere  see  SHAWL 

Casilear,  John  William  (kaaller'),  1811-93,  Ameri- 
can engraver  and  painter,  b  New  York  city,  studied 
with  A  B  Durand  and  in  Europe  His  Sibyl  is  a 
masterpiece  of  line  engraving  His  landscapes  in 
oil.  in  their  minute  and  careful  finish,  reflect  his 
training  as  an  engraver  Among  his  host-known  pic- 
tures are  Distant  View  of  the  Catukillti  and  Lake 
George  (Metropolitan  Mm ) ,  River  Scene,  Catsfall 
(N  Y  Public  Library),  Scene  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  Genetee  Meadows 

Casilinum  (kastll'num),  ancient  town,  Campania,  S 
Italy  Founded  (c  600  B  C )  probably  In  the 
Etruscans,  it  became  (5th  cent  B  C  )  the  capital 
of  the  Sammtes.  Under  the  Romans  it  WHS  an  im- 
portant military  station  controlling  the  bridge  of 
the  Appian  Way  over  the  Volturno  river  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  9th  tent  ,  the  in- 
habitants of  near-bv  CAPUA  moved  here  soon  after 
and  changed  its  name  from  Casilinum  to  Capua 
Casimtr  I  (Casimir  the  Restorer)  (k&'sumer),  Pol 
Kazimiprt  Odnowiciel,  c  1015-1058,  Polish  ruler, 
duke  of  Poland  (1040-58),  son  of  MIEUZKO  II  He 
extricated  Poland  from  the  chaos  of  his  father's 
reign  but  was  never  crowned  king  HIH  son  and 
successor  was  Boloslaus  II 

Castnur  II,  1138-94,  Polish  ruler  (1177-94),  young- 
est son  of  Boleslaus  III  He  drove  his  brothei, 
Mieszko  III,  from  power  at  Cracow  m  1177,  thus 
gaming  the  principal  of  the  four  duchies  created  b> 
their  father  and  the  throne  of  Poland,  which  went 
with  it  At  the  Congress  of  Leczyca  (1180)  the 
nobility  and  clergy,  in  return  for  privileges  he  had 
granted  them,  vested  hereditary  rights  as  ruleis  of 
Cracow  m  Caaimir's  descendants  (see  PIABT)  Cas- 
inur  II  himself  was  never  crowned  king 
Casimir  III  (Casimir  the  Great),  Pol  Kanmierz 
Wielki,  1310-70,  king  of  Poland  (1333-70),  son  of 
Ladislaus  I  and  last  of  the  "Pi  AST  dynast\  He 
brought  comparative  peace  to  Poland  In  1335  he 
recognized  the  suzerainty  of  John  of  Luxemburg, 
king  of  Bohemia,  over  the  Sileman  branch  of  the 
Piasts,  m  return,  John  renounced  his  tlaim  to  the 
Polish  throne.  By  the  Treaty  of  Kahsz  (1343)  with 
the  Teutonic  Knights,  Casimir  consolidated  his 
territories,  and  later  he  acquired  most  of  the 
duchy  of  GaJich-Vladimir  (see  GALICH)  Casimir 
strengthened  the  royal  power  at  the  expense  of  the 
nobles  and  the  clergy,  codified  Polish  law  in  the 
Statute  of  Wishca,  alleviating  the  lot  of  the 
peasants  (hence  he  was  called  "king  of  the  peas- 
ants"), improved  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  en- 
couraged industry,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  and 
founded  the  Umv  of  Cracow  Casimir  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew,  King  Louis  I  of  Hungary 
Casimir  IV,  1427-92,  king  of  Poland  (1447-92)  He 
succeeded  bis  brother  LAPIBLAUS  III  as  ruler  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania  The  two  nations  he  united 
more  closely  by  placing  them  on  an  equal  footing 
With  the  Second  Peace  of  TOKUN  (1466)  he  ended 
a  14-year  war  with  the  Teutonic  Knights  His  suc- 
cessors were  his  sons  John  I  (1492-1501),  Alexander 
I  (1601-5),  and  Sigismund  I  (1506-48). 
Casinur-Peiier  (kasemer'-peryft'),  name  assumed 
after  1873  by  Auguste  Casimir  Victor  Laurent  Pe- 
ner  (6gust',  vekt6r'  lorft'),  1811-78,  French  states- 
man, son  of  Casimir  P£BIEB  He  was  minister  of  the 
interior  (1871-72)  His  son  Jean  Paul  Pierre  C»si- 
??££?** Jty'  pdl/  pygr/)'  1847-1007,  succeeded 
(1894)  Sadi  Carnot  aa  president  of  France.  A 
moderate  republican,  he  was  attacked  by  the  m- 
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oreasingly  important  left-wing  parties  and  resigned 
early  m  1895  Felix  Faure  succeeded  him. 
casino  or  c«ssiao  (both  kusS'no),  card  game  played 
with  a  full  deck  by  two  to  four  players.  Four  cards 
are  dealt  to  each  player,  and  four  open  cards  are 
dealt  to  the  table  A  player  takes  in  cards  by 
matching  his  cards  with  cards  of  corresponding 
indices  on  the  table  or  by  "building" — adding  two 
or  more  cards  to  total  the  index  value  of  one  in  the 
hand.  One  may  also  "build"  in  the  same  value, 
e  g ,  bv  putting  a  4  on  a  4  and  picking  both  up 
with  a  third  4  Aces  count  as  one,  face  cards  only 
have  matching  value  The  game  enda  after  all  the 
cards  of  the  deck  are  dealt  m  successive  hands  of 
four  cards  each  The  object  is  to  take  the  greatest 
number  of  cards  (counting  3  points)  and  the  great- 
est number  of  spades  (1  point),  the  10  of  diamonds 
or  big  casino  (2  points),  the  2  of  spades  or  little 
casino  (1  point),  and  the  aces  (counting  1  point 
each)  Casino  probably  originated  m  Italy  See 
R  L  Frey,  ed  ,  The  New  Complete  Hoyle  (1947). 
Casiphia  (kaslf'eu,  k&suTu),  place,  on  the  way  from 

Babylon  to  Jerusalem  Ezra  8  17 
Casiquiare  (kasekya'ra),  river,  c  100  mi  long,  S 
Venezuela  Also  called  the  Canal  Casiquiare  or 
Braios  Casiquiare,  it  is  formed  by  a  dividing  in  the 
course  of  the  Orinoco  It  flows  SW  to  the  Rio 
Negro,  thus  linking  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon  basins 
Casket  Letters  see  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS 
Caskets  or  Casquets,  group  of  dangerous  rocky  isles 
in  the  English  Channel  near  Alderney 
Caslon,  William  (kfts'lun),  1692-1766,  English  type 
founder  He  worked  first  in  London  as  an  engraver 
of  gunlocks  The  use  of  the  "old-style"  t\pes  de- 
signed b>  him  was  discontinued  for  manv  jears 
while  "modern"  tvpes  of  John  BASKFRMILE  and 
others  were  preferred,  but  the  merits  of  Caslon's 
types  were  rediscovered,  and  their  standing  LS 
registered  in  the  printers'  maxim,  "When  in  doubt, 
use  Canlon  "  The  individual  letters  are  less  im- 
pressive than  those  of  Baskerville  and  Giambat- 
tista  BODONI,  but  thev  have  the  merit  of  c  ombming 
marvelouslv  into  legible  words  and  pages  in  which 
no  detail  of  line  or  variation  in  "color"  distracts  a 
reader's  attention  from  an  author's  meaning  In 
Caslon's  "old-style"  t\ pe,  the  contrast  of  light  and 
heavy  lines  IB  not  stressed  as  in  "modern"  type, 
and  the  serifs  are  inconspicuous,  and  at  the  tops  of 
rotnan  lowercase  letters  they  are  sloping,  the>  are 
not  decorations,  but  are  mere  aids  to  the  eye  in 
recognizing  the  letters 

Casluhim  (kfts'luhlm,  kaslQ'-),  ancient  unidentified 
tribe  Gen  10  14,  1  Chron  1  12 
Caspar,  see  WIBB  MEN  OF  THE  EAST 
Casper,  city  (pop  17,964),  co  seat  of  Natrona  co  , 
E  central  Wyo ,  on  the  North  Platte  river, 
founded  1888  with  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  me 
1889  It  is  a  rail,  distributing,  and  processing  cen- 
ter in  an  oil  and  livestock  area  The  firwt  well  was 
tapped  at  Salt  Creek  field  (1890) ,  the  Teapot  Dome 
and  Big  Muddv  fields  followed,  and  Casper  boomed 
Wells  in  the  Lost  Soldier  hold  of  Sweet  water  to 
brought  another  boom  in  1948  The  city  is  also  the 
center  of  a  large  wool-shipping  district  At  this 
fording  place  on  the  Oregon  Trail  the  Mormons  in 
1847  established  a  ferry,  which  was  in  the  1850s 
Huperseded  by  Platte  Bridge  A  junior  college  and 
a  state  home  for  dependent  children  are  here  Near 
by  are  Hell's  Half  At  re,  an  eroded  area  Independ- 
ence Rock,  a  granite  landmark  on  the  Oregon 
Trail,  the  site  of  old  Fort  Caspar  (a  clerk's  error 
accounts  for  the  later  spelling  of  the  name) ,  and 
Casper  Mt  ,  c  8,000  ft  high,  with  a  recreational 
area  Near  Casper  the  Kendnck  project  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  comprises  66,000  acres 
The  project  has  two  dams  in  the  North  Platte — 
Semmoe  Dam  (e«t  1939),  295  ft  high  and  525  ft 
long,  with  a  power  plant  and  storage  reservoir,  and 
Alcova  Dam  (est  1938),  265  ft  high  and  763  ft 
long — and  also  uses  water  from  Pathfinder  Reser- 
voir (see  NORTH  PLATTK  PROJECT)  Kortes  Dam 
(begun  1946),  between  Sominoe  and  Pathfinder,  is 
part  of  the  MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT  See 
A  J  Mokler,  History  of  NatrotM  County,  Wyoming, 
1888  1922  (1922) 

Caspian,  village  (pop  1,797),  SW  Upper  Peninsula, 
N  Mich  ,  near  the  Wis  line  and  S  of  L'Anse,  in  a 
lake  region,  me  1918 

Caspian  dialects,  related  Western  Iranian  dialects 
of  the  Indo-Iraman  subfamily  of  Indo-European 
languages  See  LANGUAGE  (table) 
Caspian  Gates-  see  DERBENT,  RSFSR 
Caspian  Sea.  Latin  Mare  Caspium  or  A/arc  Hyrca- 
nium,  salt  lake,  area  c  163,800  sq  mi ,  USSR  and 
Iran,  between  Europe  and  Asia,  the  largest  inland 
body  of  water  in  the  world.  The  larger  part  lies  m 
Soviet  territory ,  only  the  southern  shore  belongs  to 
Iran  The  Caspian  Sea  is  at  92  ft.  below  sea  level, 
it  reaches  its  maximum  depth  (c  3,200  ft )  m  the 
south  The  Caucasus  rises  from  its  southwestern 
shore,  and  the  El  buns  rats,  parallel  its  southern 
coast  It  receives  the  Volga,  Ural,  Kura,  and 
Terek  rivers,  but  it  has  no  outlet.  Evaporation  has 
a  particularly  high  rate  in  the  eastern  inlet  called 
KARA-BOGAZ-GOL,  which  is  exploited  for  its  salt. 
Variation  m  evaporation  accounts  for  the  great 
changes  in  the  site  of  the  sea  in  the  course  of  his* 
tory.  Large  projects  are  under  way  tor  raising  its 


level,  which  has  sunk  7  ft  since  1036.  The  chief 
ports  on  the  Caspian  are  BAKU,  the  oil  center,  and 
ASTRAKHAN,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga.  Oil  is 
shipped  across  the  Caspian  from  Baku  to  Astra- 
khan f  from  where  it  continues  on  the  Volga.  The 
Caspian  is  also  of  groat  importance  for  its  fisheries 
and  sealeries  The  northern  part  of  the  sea  is  the 
chief  source  of  black  caviar 

Casquets,  in  the  English  Channel  see  CABKJDTS 

CMS,  Lewis,  1782-1866,  American  statesman,  b 
Exeter,  N.H  He  established  (1802)  himself  as  a 
lawyer  in  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  was  U.8  marshal 
for  Ohio  from  1807  to  1812  In  the  War  of  1812 
Cass's  command  was  included  against  his  will  in 
the  forces  which  Gen  William  HULL  surrendered  to 
the  British  at  Detroit  m  Aug  ,  1812  He  was  made 
a  colonel  in  the  regular  army  and  a  major  general 
of  volunteers  before  his  release  from  parole  in  Jan., 
1813,  and  fought  with  distinction  at  the  battle  of 
the  Thames  (Oct  6,  1813)  Left  in  command  at 
Detroit,  Caas  was  also  appointed  governor  of  Mich- 
igan Territory,  a  post  ne  filled  ably  for  18  years 
(1813-31).  Made  Secretary  of  War  m  1831,  he 
favored  removal  of  the  Indians  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi and  supported  President  Andrew  Jackson  m 
the  nullification  crisis  He  was  minister  to  France 
(1836-42)  and  U  S  Senator  from  Michigan  (1845- 
48,  1849-57)  Cass  was  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  President  m  1848,  but  because  of  the  defection 
of  the  antislaverv  Democrats  led  by  Martin  Van 
Buren,  who  became  the  candidate  of  the  Free-Soil 
party,  he  lost  the  election  to  the  Whig  candidate, 
Zacharv  Taylor  President  James  Buchanan  made 
Cass  his  Secretaiv  of  State,  but  Cass  resigned  in 
Dec  ,  1860,  m  protest  against  the  decision  not  to 
reinforce  the  forts  of  Charleston,  S  C  It  is  said 
that  he  was  willing  to  withdia,w  hia  resignation,  but 
Buchanan  let  it  stand  See  biography  by  A  C 
McLaughlm  (1891),  P  C  Auchampaugh,  James 
Buchanan  and  His  Cain  net  on  the  Eve  of  Secession 
(1926) 

Cassaba   see  KASSABA 

Cassander  (kilsan'dur),  3547-297  BC,  king  of 
Macedon,  one  of  the  chief  figures  in  the  wars  of  the 
DIADOC  HI  The  son  of  Antipater,  he  was  an  officer 
under  Alexander  the  Great,  but  there  was  ill  feel- 
ing between  them  Casnanrler  engaged  after  his 
father's  death  in  vigorous  warfare  against  Antip- 
atcr's  successor  as  regent,  Pohperchon  He  was 
successful  and  by  318  B  C  had  a  preponderant  in- 
fluence in  Macedonia  and  Greece  Alexander's 
mother,  Oh  mpias,  challenged  this,  putting  Cassan- 
doi's  brother  and  rnanv  of  his  fnend8  to  death 
Cansander  pursued  her,  c  rushed  her  arim ,  and 
killed  her  (316  B  C  )  Later,  to  strengthen  his 
claim  to  the  throne,  ht»  mamed  Alexander's  half 
sister,  Thcsaalomca,  and  m  311  ho  murdered  Alex- 
ander's widow,  Itoxana,  and  Alexander's  son  He 
resisted  the  efforts  of  Antigonus  I  to  rebuild  the 
empire  and  was  one  of  the  coalition  that  defeated 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  at  Ipsus  in  301  B  C 
Thereafter  he  was  ne<  ure  in  his  possession  of  Mai  - 
edon  Potidaoa  was  rcfounded  by  him  and  was  re- 
named Casnandreia 

Cassandra  (kusun'dru),  in  Greek  legend,  Trojan 
princess,  daughter  of  PRIAM  and  HFCUMA  She 
learned  the  art  of  prophecy  from  Apollo,  hut  be- 
cause she  would  not  accept  him  as  a  lover,  her 
knowledge  was  changed  to  a  curse — she  was  never 
belie\ed  She  was  violated  by  the  Locrian  Ajax 
and  after  the  Trojan  War  was  the  slave  of  AUA- 

MEMNON,   whose  Wife,   Cl,YTEMNfe,8TRA,    killed   her 

Cassandre,  Adolphe  Mouron  (addlf  mooro'  kasa'- 
dru),  1901-,  French  poster  artist,  b  Russia 
Though  he  studied  in  the  academic  art  schools  of 
Paris,  he  consideis  himself  self-taught  His  first 
poster  was  published  m  1922,  bv  1923  he  was  well 
known  as  the  artist  of  Bdcheron  (woodcutter],  a 
postei  made  for  a  cabinetmaker  Later  posters  in- 
cluded design*  for  tenniM  matches,  fairs,  maga- 
zines, wines,  shoes,  horse  racen,  steamships,  and 
railways  Cassandre'a  originality  and  clarity  have 
made  his  designs  classics  of  advertising  and  have 
influenced  the  development  of  the  graphic  arts. 

Cassandreia,  Greece  see  POTIDAEA 

Cassano  d'Adda  (kas-sa'no  dad'da),  village,  N 
Italy,  16  mi.  NE  of  Milan  and  on  the  Adda.  Here 
the  French  under  Venddme  defeated  the  imperial- 
ists under  Eugene  of  Savoy  in  1705  (see  SPANISH 
SUCCESSION,  WAR  or  THE).  It  was  also  the  site  of 
the  victory  (1799)  of  the  French  general  Moreau 
over  the  Russians  under  Suvarov. 

Cassatt,  Alexander  Johnston  (k unfit'),  1839-1906, 
American  railroad  executive,  b  Pittsburgh,  grad 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1859.  He  en- 
tered (1861)  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  RR  as 
a  rodman  and  served  (1880-82)  as  first  vice  presi- 
dent before  he  retired  Recalled  (1899)  to  the  rail- 
road as  president,  A  J.  Cassatt  sponsored  the 
"community  of  interest"  plan,  by  which  railway 
companies  bought  enough  stock  flora  one  another 
to  coordinate  management  against  competitive  re- 
bate and  the  domination  of  big  shipping  firms 
Cassatt's  administration  was  one  of  successful  ex- 
pansion, and  he  began  the  tunnel  under  the  Hud- 
son river  and  the  terminal  in  New  York  city  which 
brought  the  Pennsylvania  RR  to  the  heart  of  the 
city  He  was  the  brother  of  Mary  Cassatt. 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITAL*.  Tke  key  to  proaunciatioa  faces  page  1. 
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CMMtt,  M«ry  (kuaaf),  1845-1920,  American  figure     His  son,  Jacket  Ctssini  (ib&k).  1677-1706,  suc- 
painter  and  etcher,  b.  Pittsburgh    Most  of  her  life     oeeded  him  in  charge  of  the  Pans  Observatory 


was  spent  in  France,  where  she  was  greatly  _ 
fluenoed  by  her  great  French  contemporaries,  par- 


1712    He  had  early  achieved  distinction  in  scien- 
tific circles    The  results  of  his  principal  labors  are 


CASTANETS 

plot  involved  more  than  60  men  (including  M. 
JumuB  Brutus,  Deeimus  Junms  Brutus,  C  Caasius 
Parmensis,  P.  Servihus  Caeca,  L  Tilhus  Cimber, 
and  C.  Tnbomus)  and  was  successfully  accom- 
plished m  the  senate  on  the  Ides  of  March  in  44 
B.C.  When  the  people  had  been  roused  by  Antony 
against  the  conspirators,  Cassius  went  to  Syria 
He  managed  to  capture  DOLABELLA  at  Laodicea 
and  coordinated  his  own  movements  with  those  of 

r _ .      _  r —       Brutus     Antony  and  Octavian  (later  AUO.UBTOS) 

and  etcher,  and  her  dry  points  and  color  prints  ency  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  post  of  met  them  m  battle  at  Phihppi  In  the  first  engage- 
are  greatly  admired  She  is  well  represented  m  the  director  was  created  The  most  important  worka  meat  ('ossius,  thinking  the  battle  lost,  committed 
public  and  private  galleries  of  the  United  States  of  Cesar  Francois  are  Description  gtom&nqne  df  la  suicide  In  the  second  engagement  Brutus  was 


ticularly  Manet  and  Degas,  whose  friendship  and     given  m  his  published  works,  frcntt  de  la  (grandeur 
esteem  she  enjoyed    She  early  allied  herself  with     el  de  la  figure  de  la 


the  impressionists     Motherhood  was  her  favorite 
subject     Her  pictures  are  notable  for  their  sim- 


terre  (1720)  and   Elements 

d'astronomie    (1740)      His   son,    Cfsar   Francois 
Cassini   (Bazar7   frfiswa'),   known  as  Cassmi  de 


plicity  and  originality,  firm  and  vigorous  treatment,      Thurv,  1714-84,  followed  him  as  the  head  of  the 
and  pleasing  color    She  excelled  also  as  a  paatehat     observatory    In  1771  this  ceased  to  be  a  depend- 


Her  best-known  works  include  The  Young  Mother, 
a  pastel  (Luxembourg  Mus  ,  Pans) ,  several  ver- 
sions of  Mother  and  Child  (m  the  Metropolitan 
Mus  ,  Mus  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston ,  Worcester,  Mass  , 
Art  Mus),  Lady  at  the  Tea-Table  (Metropolitan 
Mus ) ,  Modern  Women,  a  mural  painted  for  the 


terrt  (1775)  and  Descnptwn  glomeJtrufue  df  la  France 
(1784).  In  1744  he  undertook  the  construction  of  a 
'great  topographical  map  of  France  which  was  com- 
pleted bv  his  son,  Jacques  Dominique,  comte  de 
Cassini  (dSmenek'  kfit?  du),  1748-1845,  his  suc- 
cessor m  the  directorship  of  the  observatory  Op- 


Women's  Building  of  the  Chicago  exposition,  and  a  posed  bv  the  National  Assembly,  ho  resigned  his      Antony  J 

fine  portrait  of  the  artist's  mothei      See  Forbes  post  in  1793.  Octavian 

Watson,  Mary  Cassatt  (1932)  ~ - 

tasiava  (kusu'vu)  or  manioc  (ma'neftk). 


thoroughly  defeated  Another  of  the  conspirators 
was  Caius  Cassius  Parmensis  (parmeVafe),  d  30 
B  C  ,  a  close  relative  of  C  Cassius  Longinus  He 
fought  at  Phihppi  and  later  with  Sextus  rompeius 
After  the  defeat  of  Sextus  Pompems,  Cassius  re- 
mained away  from  Rome  He  later  sided  with 
Antony  at  A<  tium  and  was  killed  by  order  of 


of  the  genus  Manihot  having  roots  wl  ,  .  .. 
cassava  starch,  a  much-used  nutritious  food  In 
South  America  it  is  roasted,  boiled,  baked  into 


Cassino  (kas-sf'nd),  town  (1036  pop   9,208),  Lati-  Cassius  Dio  Cocceianus.  see  DION  CASSIUS 

any  plant     um,  central  Italy,  in  the  Apennines,  on  the  Rapido  Cassivellaunus  (kfi'slvfld'nus),  fl    54  B  C  ,  British 

hich  yield      nver    At  the  end  of  1943  the  town  and  the  abbey  thief,  recognized  as  loader  in  the  struggle  against 

~                               .     .«             .     .  -                       *-.                          ..~^.     ~ 


,  , 

bread,  fermented  to  an  intoxicating  leverage,  or 
e  it  i«  used  chiefly  in  the 


of  MONTE  CABBINO  on  a  near-by  hill  were  the  key 
defenses  of  the  Germans  blocking  the  Allied  ad: 


vance  to  Rome  Despite  repeated  concentrated 
ground  attack^  started  m  Jan  ,  1944,  despite  the 
Allied  attempt  to  divert  German  troops  from  here 
by  landings  at  ANZIO,  and  despite  the  virtual  de- 
struction of  town  and  abbey  through  aetial  and 
ground  shelling  in  February,  the  German  positions 
.  held  out  until  May  18,  1944 

so  that  the  roots  are  edible  after  cooking  and  are    cassino   see  CASINO 

often  prepared  as  a  starch  or  flour  The  sweet  Cassiodorus  (Flavius  Magnus  Aurelius  Cassiodorus  Cass  Lake,  village  (pop  1,904),  N  central  Minn  ,  on 
cassava  contains  such  a  small  quantity  of  the  poison  Senator)  (kashodo'rus) ,  c  480-c  576,  Roman  states-  the  west  shore  of  Cass  Lake,  in  a  lumbering,  dairy  - 
as  to  be  edible  when  raw  and  is  often  used  for  man  and  author  He  held  high  office  under  Theod-  mg,  and  lake  resort  region ,  me  1899  It  was  named 
fodder,  for  which  it  is  grown  in  subtropical  regions  one  the  Great  and  the  succeeding  Gothic  rulers  of  for  Lewis  Cass,  who  explored  this  region  in  1820 
of  the  United  States  In  Brazil,  where  it  is  native,  " -  —  -  .  -  .  .  ... 


fed  to  animals,  elsewhere 

form  of  TVPIOCA  or  Brazilian  arrowroot  There  are 
two  kinds  of  cassava — the  bitter  and  the  sweet 
The  bitter  cassava,  most  commonly  used,  contains 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  sufficient  quantities  to  bo 
deadly  poisonous  This  poison  is  dispelled  by  heat, 


the  invasion  of  Julias  Caesar  in  54  B  C  Caesar 
crossed  the  Thames  into  Casaivellaunus'  home 
( ountr\ ,  and,  aided  by  the  defection  of  c  ertain 
British  tribes  (especially  the  Trinobantes) ,  he  at- 
ta<  kcd  Casmvellaunus  m  his  strong  fort  in  the 
marshes  and  drove  the  Britons  out  with  heav\ 
losses  Aftei  an  unsuccessful  attack  against  the 
Roman  ship  rarnp,  Casmvellaunus  sued  for  peace, 
which  Caesar  granted  in  return  for  hostages  and 
annual  tribute 


cassava  has  long  been  a  staple  food     In  the  tropics 
it  is  a  shrubby  perennial,  easily  cultivated  and  simi- 


lar in  appearance  to  the  castor-oil  plant,  with  clus- 
large  roo 


ters  of  large  roots 

Cass  City,  village  (pop  1.362),  S  Mich  ,  E  of  Bay 
City  and  on  the  Cass  river,  settled  1866,  me  1883 
It  is  a  farm  trade  center 

Cassel,  Gustav  (gdo'staf  ku'sul),  1866-1945,  Swed- 
ish economist,  an  authority  on  international  finan- 
cial problems  Ho  was  a  delegate  to  many  world 
economic  conferom  es,  concerning  himself  especially 
with  problems  of  reparations  and  the  gold  standard 


ejnstolae  Having  retired  to  his  estate,  he  founded 
two  monasteries  In  one  of  these  the  leisure  time  of 
the  monks  was  devoted  to  the  copying  of  old  manu- 
scripts, which  were  thus  preserved  from  otherwise 
certain  loas  \monc  his  works  were  his  History  of 
the  Goths,  preserved  in  the  abridgment  of  JOR- 
DANBS,  and  a  treatise  on  orthography  His  Varvae 
epistolae  have  been  condensed  and  translated  by 
Thomas  Hodgkin  (1886) 
, -r --  Cassiopeia,  in  Greek  legend  see  ANDROMEDA 

His  books  include  The  Theory  of  Social  Economy    Cassiopeia,   m   astronomy,   a  prominent  northern 

(1918;   Eng    tr  ,    1923),   Money  and  Foreign  Ex-      constellation,  visible  above  the  horizon  through- 

change  after  1914  (1922),  Fundamental  Thoughts  on  '          '       "  " 

Economics  (1925),  and  On  Quantitative  Thinking  in 

Economics  (1935) 
Cassel  (kaiser),  town  (pop    1,794),  Nord  dept ,  N 

France,  near  Dunkirk    Here  in  1328  PHILIP  VI  of 

Franco    defeated    the    Flemings      Here   also    the 

French  defeated  (1677)  William  of  Oiange  (later 

William  III  of  England)  m  the  Dutch  Wars 
Cassel,  Germany    see  K  \HSEL 
Casselman,  village  (pop    1,021),  BE  Out  ,  on  the 

South  Nation  liver  and  HE  of  Ottawa 
Cwselton,  city  (pop  1,358) ,  SE  N  Dak  ,  W  of  Fargo, 

me    1883     It  is  a  commercial  center  in  a  gram- 

rammg  and  dairy  region 


Italy,  who  charged  him  with  putting  into  appro-      The  Ojibwa  Indian  agency  is  here     A  forest  ex- 
pi  late  official  Latin  their  state  papers  and  corre-     permient  station  and  tree  nursery  are  near  bv 
spondence     These  he  later  collected  as    Vanae    cassone  (kos-so'na),  the  Italian  term  for  CHEST  or 


out  the  night  Five  orient  stars  in  the  constellation 
form  a  rough  W  in  the  sky  Some  see  in  this  forma- 
tion the  shape  of  a  chair  known  as  Cassiopeia's  Chair 
Cassirer,  Ernst  (frnst'  kaser'ur),  1874-1945,  Ger- 
man philosopher  He  was  a  professor  at  the  Univ 
of  Hamburg  from  1919  until  1933,  when  he  became 
a  lecturer  at  Oxford  Univ  Caafeirer  was  regarded 
as  the  leading  representative  of  the  Neo-Kantian 
Marburg  s<  hool  His  detailed  study  of  science  and 


coffer,  usually  a  bridal  or  dower  chest,  highly  or- 
nate and  given  prominence  in  the  home  No  piece 
of  furniture  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance 
received  more  lavish  de<  oration,  the  talent  of  such 
great  artists  as  Donatello  and  Botticelli  being  free- 
ly employed  for  the  carving  and  the  painting  which 
made  the  cassone  a  real  work  of  art  This  chest  was 
often  of  such  size  that  two  or  three  persons  could 
com  eal  themselves  m  it 

Cassopohs  (kiiso'pulls),  resort  village  (pop  1,488), 
co  seat  of  Cass  co  ,  SW  Mich  ,  on  Stone  Lake  and 
NE  of  South  Bend,  Ind  ,  in  a  farm  area,  settled 
1831,  me  1863  The  vicinity  has  Indian  garden 
beds  and  mounds 

cassowary  (kari'uwar'e),  flightless,  swift-running, 
pugnacious  forest  bird  of  Australia  and  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  smaller  than  the  related  ostrich  and 
emu  The  plumage  is  dark  and  glossy  and  the  head 
and  neck  unfeathered,  wattled,  and  brilliantly 
colored,  with  vai  lations  in  the  coloring  in  different 
specica  The  head  bcara  a  horny  protrusion 


its  relation  to  philosophy  has  extended  the  inquiries  Cassville,  city  (pop    1,214),  co   seat  of  Barry  co  , 

m  both  fields    Substanzbegnff  und  Funktionsbegnff  SW  Mo  .  SE  of  Jophn,  platted  1845    A  resort  and 

(1910),  his  beat-known  work,  and  Zur  Einstein'-  fishing  center  m  the  Ozarks,  it  is  also  a  shipping 

~'               '           point  for  the  fruits,  dairy  products,  and  poultry  of 


cassia   see  CINNAMON 


schen  Relotintatstheorie  (1921)  appeared  m  English 

as  Substance  and  Function  and  Einstein's  Theory      the  i  egion 

of  Relativity  (1923)     He  has  also  written  Philoso-    Castagno,  Andrea  del  (andra'a  del  kaeta'nyO),  d 


ere  were  a  num- 
Spurius  Cassius  Vis- 
celunus   (sp>c56'reus,   vTsulI'nus),   d    c  485    BC, 


cassia   see  CINNAMON  of  Rtlalivtty  (1923)     He  has  also  written  rhiloso-    castagno,  Andrea  del  (andra'a  del  kaeta'nyo;,  a 

Catalan  (ka'shun),  360-435,  leader  in  monasticism  phie  der  symbolwchen  Fortnen  (1923-29),  Sprache  t.  1457,  Florentine  painter  His  frescoes,  best  seen 
in  the  West,  named  John  Cassian  He  settled  at  und  Mythos  (1925,  Eng  tr  ,  Language  and  Myth,  in  the  monastery  of  Hant'  Apolloma,  Florence,  re- 
Marseilles  (415)  and  established  religious  houses  1946),  and  The  Myth  of  the  State  (1946),  written  veal  him  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  Florentine  realists 
for  men  and  for  women  He  was  attacked  for  Semi-  m  English  "  '  ""  '  ' 

Pelagiamsm  (see  PBLAOIANIBM)  .  but  he  was  trusted    Cassius  (kft'shus) ,  Roman  gens    Th< 
m  Rome     His  Collation*,   spiritual   writings  for      her  of  well-known  members    Spuri 
monks,  had  critical  influence  on  the  thought  of  St 
Benedict,  St   Gregory,  and  hence  on  all  Benedic- 
tines, m  matters  touching  ascetic  and  mystical  life 

Cassiar  Mountains,  range,  N  British  Columbia,  at 
the  head  of  the  Stikuie  river 

Cassin,  John,  1813-69,  American  ornithologist,  b 
near  Media,  Pa  He  studied  ornithology  at  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia 
Though  occupied  with  engraving  and  lithography, 
he  arranged  and  identified,  with  the  use  of  the 
Academy  library,  26,000  specimens  which  Dr 
Thomas  B  Wilson  had  collected  Hia  c  lassification 
and  description  of  the  Du  Chaillu  West  African 
collection,  appearing  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Academy,  was  one  of  hm  most  significant  publica- 


of  his  period     The  equestrian  portrait  m  freaoo  of 
Niccol6  da  Tolcntmo   (cathedral,   Florence),    re- 
markable for  its  use  of  perspective  and  foreshorteu- 
„  ,_  t      ing,  is  one  of  his  last  works, 

seems  to  have  been  consul  several  times  In  493  Castaigne,  AndrS  (ftdra'  kast&n'),  1861-,  French  il- 
B  C  he  negotiated  a  treaty  between  Rome  and  the  luatrator  and  painter  In  1890  he  visited 
Latin  cities  on  terms  of  equality  In  486  B  C  he  the  United  States,  became  director  of  an  art  school 
proposed  that  land  be  distributed  equally  among  m  Baltimore,  and  made  many  fine  illustration*  of 
the  Roman  and  the  Latin  poor  (see  AGRARI\N  Western  subjects  for  Century,  Scnbner  s,  and  othei 
LAWS).  It  is  said  that  the  patricians,  outraged  at  periodical* 

the  suggestion,  aciuued  Cassius  of  rojal  aapira-  Castaldi,  Pamfilo  (p-vm'feld  kastal'de),  c  1398- 
tions  and  had  him  executed  There  are  many  c  1490,  Italian  humanist  He  is  credited  by  some, 
legends  concerning  the  man  A  descendant,  Quin-  on  insufficient  evidence,  with  the  invention  oi 
tus  Cassius  Longinus  (kwm'tus,  IftnjJ'nus),  d  45  printing  See  GUTFNBKRG,  JOHANN 


,  , 

B  C  ,  won  a  reputation  for  greed  and  corruption 
when  a  quaestor  in  Spam  in  54  B  C  Five  years 
later  he  was  a  tribune  He  and  ANTONY,  also  a 
tribune,  vetoed  the  attempts  of  the  senate  to  de- 


._„ (k&sta'lyu),  spring  neai   DBUHI,  on  the 

lopes  of  Mt  PARNAHSUS,  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the 

Muses    Consultants  of  the  oracle  bad  to  wash  in 

the  spung 


tions.    He  also  wrote  Illustrations  of  the  Birds  of     prive  Julius  CAESAR  of  his  army    When  the  senate    Castslion  or  Castellio,  Sebastien  (k&stal'yun, 


California,    Texas,   Oregon,   British  and   Russian     overrode  the  tribunes  on  Jan   7,  49  B  C  .  Cassma 
America  (1856)  and,  with  others,  The  Birds  of  North     and  Antony  fled  to  Caesar,  who  crossed  the  Rubi- 


Amenca  (1860) 
Cassini  (kas-afi'ne),  family  of  French  astronomers 
and  topographers,  of  Italian  origin  Four  genera- 
tions m  succession  were  heads  of  the  ob&eivatory 
at  Pans,  their  combined  periods  in  office  covering 
122  years  Giovanni  Domenico  Cassini  (jovan'ne 
dSma'neko),  1625-1712,  b  near  Nice,  was  called 
by  Louis  XIV  to  take  charge  of  the  new  observa- 
tory Naturalised  soon  after  he  took  up  his  labors 
there  in  1671,  he  organized  the  activities  of  the 
observatory  H<  ' 


con  and  commenced  the  civil  war  After  Caesar's 
triumph,  Cassius  was  given  (47  B  C  )  a  post  in 
Farther  Spam  There  was  a  rebellion  against  him, 
and  Caesar  had  to  come  from  Italy  to  put  it  down. 
Cassius  died  in  a  shipwreck  Best  known  of  all  was 
Caius  Cassius  Longinus  (ka'us,  kl'us),  d  42  B  C  , 


tel'yo),  1515-63,  Fiench  Protestant  theologian 
Castalion  was  with  Calvin  at  Strasbourg  and  Ge- 
neva until,  after  doctrinal  conflicts,  he  moved  to 
Basel  He  obtained  a  chair  of  Greek  literature  in 
the  university  there  Castalion  is  known  for  his 
defense  of  religious  toleration  in  the  preface  to  his 
Latin  translation  of  the  Bible  (1551)  An  anony- 
mous work  on  the  execution  of  Servetua,  Concern- 


called  leader  m  the  Buccesshil  conspiracy  to  assassinate  tn0  Heretics,  often  attributed  to  Castalion,  has  ap- 
serva-  Julius  Caesar  He  fought  as  quaestor  under  M.  peared  ui  English  tianslation  (1935)  The  name 
labors  Lioinnu  Crassus  (see  CRASSUS,  family)  at  CAR-  also  appears  as  Castelhon  and  Chatillon  See  Ste- 


, 
HAK  in  53  B.C.,  saving  what  waa  left  of  the  army 


.., 

observatorv    He  discovered  four  of  the  satellites  of     after  the  battle     Ho  supported  Pompey  against   castan 
Saturn  and  described  the  structure  of  Saturn's  nng     Caesar,  but  was  pardoned  after  the  battle  of  PH  \R- 


and  noted  the  division  in  the  ring,  determined  the 
rotation  of  Mars;  cooperated  in  determining  the 
solar  parallax;  and  is  claimed  to  have  made  the 
earlieet  systematic  observation  of  zodiacal  light. 


, 

BALA  He  was  made  (44  B  C  )  peregrine  praetor, 
and  Caesar  had  promised  to  make  him  governor  of 
Syria.  Before  the  premise  could  be  fulfilled  Cas- 
SIUB  was  a  ringleader  in  the  plot  to  loll  Caesar.  The 


fan  Zweig,  Right  to  Htrtsy  (1936). 

percussion  instruments  known  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  possibly  of  Oriental 
origin  They  consist  of  two  small  concave  pieces 
of  hard  wood  or  ivory,  attached  with  strings  to 
the  fingers  of  the  player  and  beaten  together  be- 
tween  the  palm  and  the  fingers.  They  are  generally 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1* 


CASTANOS 

used  an  pains  (one  in  each  hand)  to  accompany 
Spanish  dances  and  music. 

Castafioa,  Francisco  Javier  (franthe'skd  havyfir' 
kastd'nyds),  1756-1862,  Spanish  general.  In  the 
Peninsular  War  he  defeated  (1808)  the  French  at 
BAIL^N  and  was  created  duke  of  Bailen 
caste,  a  hereditary  social  class  The  caste  is  a  closed 
group  whose  members  are  severely  restricted  m 
their  choice  of  occupation  and  m  degree  of  social 
participation  Marriage  outside  the  caste  is  pro- 
hibited. Social  status  is  determined  bv  the  caste 
of  one's  birth  and  may  not  be  transcended,  as  it 
may  among  social  classes  Certain  religious  minor- 
ities may  voluntarily  constitute  a  quasi-class 
within  a  society,  less  apt  to  be  characterised  by 
Cultural  distinctiveness  than  by  their  self-imposed 
social  segregation  A  specialized  labor  group  may 
operate  as  a  caste  within  a  society  otherwise  free 
of  such  distinctions  In  general,  caste  functions  as 
a  mechanism  for  maintaining  status  quo  in  a  sot  lety 
Nowhere  is  caste  bettor  exemplified  by  degree  of 
complexity  and  systematic  operation  than  in  India 
There  are  four  chief « astes  (each  having  many  sub- 
divisions and  its  own  rites  and  rules)  the  Brah- 
mans,  or  priests,  said,  in  the  Vedas,  to  have  sprung 
from  the  head  of  Brahma,  the  Kshatnyas,  or 
soldiers,  from  his  arms,  the  Vaisvas,  farmers  and 
merchants,  from  his  belly,  and  the  Sudras,  or 
laborers,from  his  feet  The  PAKIAH  is  of  very  low 
caste  The  castes  are  rigidly  differentiated  and 
reinforced  by  rituals  and  taboos  pervading  all 
thought  and  conduct.  So  widely  do  tastes  at  social 
extremes  differ  in  habits  of  every  da\  life  and  of 
worship,  that  onl\  the  close  intergrading  of  in- 
tervening castes  and  the  mtercaste  language  com- 
munities serve  to  hold  them  within  the  single 
framework  of  Indian  society  The  explanation  that 
Indian  castes  were  originally  based  on  color  lines 
to  preserve  the  racial  and  cultural  purity  of  con- 
quering groups  is  inadequate  historically  to  account 
for  the  physical  and  cultural  variety  of  such  groups 
Castes  may  reflect  distinctiveness  of  religious  prac- 
tice, occupation,  locale,  culture  status,  or  tribal 
affiliation,  either  exolusivel  v  or  in  part  Di  vergenoe 
within  a  caste  on  an>  of  these  linen  will  tend  to 
produce  a  subcaste  which  in  time  may  form  a 
separate  caste  Even'  type  of  social  group  as  it 
appears  may  be  fitted  into  this  system  of  organ- 
ising society  The  introduction  of  new  trades  in 
recent  times  has  in  particular  added  to  the  in- 
creasing segmentation  of  Indian  society  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  strong  leveling  tendencies  m 
modern  India,  derived  from  its  growing  Westerni- 
sation and  from  the  reform  leadership  of  such  men 
as  Gandhi  SeeJ  H  Hutton,  Caste  tn  India  (1940) 
Castelar  y  Ripoll,  Enuho  (ame'lyd  kustfiJar'  6  repo'- 
lyu),  1832-90,  Spanish  statesman  and  author.  A 
professor  of  history  and  philosophy  at  the  Umv  of 
Madrid  and  an  active  republican  leader,  he  was 
foreign  minister  (187  J-74)  m  the  short-lived  repub- 
lic that  followed  the  abdic  ation  of  King  Amadeus 
Under  Alfonso  XII  he  was  a  member  of  the  Cortes 
He  left  historical,  political,  and  literary  works 
Cartel  Gandolfo  (ktotel'  gmid&l'fo),  village,  La- 
tium,  central  Ital>,  in  the  Alban  Hill*  and  12  mi 
SE  of  Rome  Overlooking  Lake  Albano.  it  possibly 
occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Alba  Longa  Caste  I 
Gandolfo  is  the  papal  summer  residence  The  pa- 
pal palace  (17th  cent),  its  magnificent  gardens, 
and  the  Villa  Barbermi  enjoy  extraterritorial  rights 
Cartellammare  di  Stabia  (kastel"rlama'r&  d<"  sta'- 
bya),  city  (pop  36,469),  Campania,  8  Italy,  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  Bay  of  Naples  It  hats 
mineral  springs  used  since  Roman  times  and  is  also 
a  commercial  and  industrial  center,  with  navy 
yards  founded  in  1783  Ancient  Stabiae,  near  here, 
was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Romans,  it  was  buried 
in  the  eruption  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  in  A.D  79  The 
royal  villa,  Quisisana,  built  in  1310  and  rebuilt  in 
1820.  is  now  a  hotel 

CarteUani,  Sir  Aldo,  1877-,  British-Italian  bacteri- 
ologist, b  Florence,  Italy  He  demonstrated  the 
cause  and  mode  of  transmission  of  sleeping  sickness 
(with  Sir  David  Bruce  and  David  Nabarro,  1903), 
discovered  the  spirochete  of  yaws  (1905),  and  did 
other  original  work  in  bacteriology  and  m  parasitic 
diseases  of  the  skin  He  also  lectured  m  tropical 
medicine  in  London  and  Ceylon,  organized  the 
school  of  tropical  medicine  at  Tulane  Umv  and  at 
Louisiana  State  Umv  ,  and  founded  in  Rome  the 
Royal  Institute  for  Tropical  Diseases  With  A  J 
Chalmers  he  wrote  a  standard  history  of  tropical 
medicine.  He  was  knighted  in  1928 
CasteUio  or  Castelllon,  Sebastien:  see  CASTALION, 

SjfiBAWnKX. 

CaateUo  or  Castelh,  Bernardo  (bernar'do  kastel'ld, 
-tei'18),  1557-1629,  Italian  painter  of  the  Genoese 
school,  pupil  of  Oambiaso,  whose  stylo  he  imitated 
He  was  the  friend  of  Tasso  and  made  the  designs 
for  JeniMlem  Delivered,  some  of  which  were  subse- 
quently engraved  by  Agostmo  Carracci  Castello 
executed  numerous  works  m  the  churches  of  Genoa 
His  son,  Valeric  CatteUo  (valar'yo),  1625-69, 
painter  of  historical  scenes,  was  influenced  by  Pro- 
caccim  and  Correggio,  but  created  a  fin*  style  of 
his  own,  particularly  in  the  painting  of  battle  scenes. 
He  also  executed  many  frescoes  of  high  merit  for 
the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Genoa  His  best* 


known  painting  is  The  Rape  of  ti#  Safciw  <Pal*iio 
Brignole,  Genoa) .  Motea  Strtiemg  the  Rook  is  in  the 
Louvre 

C*«t«Uo,   Giovanni   Battart*   (jovan'ne   bftt-tes'ta 
kastol'16),  0.1500-c  1509,  Italian  historical  painter 
and  architect  of  the  Genoese  school    He  was  born 
near  Bergamo  and  hence  was  called  II  Bergatnatoo 
In  1567  he  was  summoned  to  Spain  by  Philip  II  and 
assisted  m  building  the  Esconal 
Castello,  Valeric:  see  CASTELLO,  BERNARDO. 
Castello-Branco,   Camillo.   see   CASTELO   BRANCO, 

CAHILO 

Cartelldn  de  la  Pl»na  (kastglydn'  da  la  pla'uii),  city 
(pop  42,324),  capital  of  Castolldn  de  la  Plana 
prov  ,  E  Spain,  in  Valencia,  3  mi  from  its  Mediter- 
lanean  port  of  Grao  Great  quantities  of  oranges, 
lemons,  gram,  and  wine  are  exported 

Cartelnau,  Michel  de  (mesheT  du  kastMno').  c  1520- 
1592,  French  diplomat  and  soldier  He  early  at- 
tracted the  favorable  notice  of  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine (Charles  de  Guise)  and  performed  important 
services  for  Anne,  due  de  Montmorency,  and  King 
Henry  II  In  the  religious  wars  he  went  on  missions 
to  England,  Scotland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Savoy, 
and  fought  in  the  royal  arm>  ,  from  1575  to  1585  he 
served  as  ambassador  to  England  Upon  his  return 
he  fell  out  with  the  Guises  arid  rendered  valuable 
services  against  the  LEAGUE  to  Henry  III  and 
Henry  IV  Although  a  Catholic,  he  favored  a 
policy  of  moderation  toward  the  Huguenots  He 
left  valuable  memoirs 

Caatelo  Branco,  Camilo  (kame'16  kftsto'lo  brang'ko), 
1825  90,  Portuguese  novelist  His  tempestuous 
life  was  filled  with  me  idents  almost  as  improbable 
as  those  in  Ins  profuse,  sentimental  novels  His 
highly  colored,  romantic  stories  are  saved  from 
being  worthless  by  the  singular  poetic  purity  of  his 
style  Among  the  numerous  books  typical  are  Os 
mistvrios  de  Lisbon  (1854),  Romance  de  um  homen 
nco  (1861),  Amor  de  perdioao  (1862),  and  Amor  d< 
«aicac#o(18G4).  They  were  extremely  popular.  He 
spelled  his  name  in  the  old  form  Camillo  Castello- 
Branco,  and  he  was  visconde  de  Correia  Botelho 

Cartel  Sant*  Angelo  (kast<"l'  santun'jalo),  Hadri- 
an's Mausoleum,  or  Hadrian's  Mole,  massive 
construction  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  m 
Rome  Originally  built  (A  D  135-39)  by  Emperor 
Hadrian  as  a  MAUSOLEUM  for  himself  and  hi8  suc- 
cessors, it  was  completely  changed  through  the 
centuries  Frequently  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
popes,  it  was  connected  to  the  \  atican  by  a  secret 
passage  It  was  used  as  a  fortress  and  prison  until 
1870 

Castiglione,  Baldassare,  Conte  (bttldus-su/ra  kon'td 
kastelyo'nfi).  1478-1629,  Italian  statesman  at- 
tached to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Milan  and  later  in 
the  .service  of  the  duke  of  Urbmo  His  famous 
Libra  del  cortegiano  (1518,  Kng  tr  ,  The  Courtier, 
1561),  a  treatise  on  etiquette,  social  problems,  and 
intellectual  accomplishments,  is  one  of  the  great 
books  of  its  time  It  gives  a  picture  of  15th-  and 
16th-century  court  life  See  Ralph  Roeder,  The 
Man  ofth*  Rtnawaance  (1933) 

Caattgiione,  Giovanni  Benedetto  (joviui'no  buna- 
det'to),  1016  70,  Italian  painter  and  engraver  of 
the  Genoese  sc  hool.  called  11  Grechetto  or  II  Bene- 
detto He  ranks  as  the  greatest  animal  painter  of 
Italy  after  B »ssan o  In  his  later  years  Castighone 
was  court  painter  at  Mantua  He  is  best  know  n  for 
his  landscapes  and  rural  scenes  with  animals,  but 
he  also  painted  portiaits  and  religious  works,  such 
as  the  \ativity  (Genoa)  His  pictures  are  full  of 
life  and  movement,  the  color  ndi  and  glowing 
Notable  examples  aie  Noah  and  the  Animals  En- 
tering the  Ark,  a  favorite  subject  (versions  m  Vien- 
na and  m  the  Uffici),  A  Caravan;  Jacob  with  Hw 
Herds  (Madrid),  and  Exptdsion  from  the  Temple 
(Louvre)  ( 'astighone's  etchings,  numbering  about 
70  and  reflecting  the  influence  of  Rembrandt,  are 
among  the  best  produced  in  Italy  during  his  cen- 
tury. The  treatment  of  light  and  shade,  as  in  his 
paintings,  is  particularly  fine. 

Cartighone  delle  Stiviere  (kastehd'na  dcl'la  stevy- 
A'ra),  small  town,  N  Italy,  22  mi.  NW  of  Mantua, 
Here  Napoleon  Bonaparte  defeated  the  Austnans 
in  1796 

Cattile  (kastei'),  Span  Castillo,  (kaste'lya),  region 
and  former  kingdom,  central  and  N  Spam,  tradi- 
tionally divided  into  Old  Castile  (Span.  Camilla  la 
Vieja),  in  the  north,  and  Now  Castile  (Span  C'oa- 
tilla  la  \urca),  in  the  south.  Old  Castile  (19,390 
aq  mi  ,  pop  1,577,135)  comprises  the  provinces  of 
Avila,  Burgos,  Logrofto,  Santander,  Segovia,  and 
Soria,  named  after  their  chief  cities  New  Castile 
(27,933  sq  mi  j  pop  3,129,270)  comprises  the 
provinces  and  cities  of  Ciudad  Real,  Cuenca, 
Guadalajara,  Madrid,  and  Toledo  In  Castile  is 
most  of  the  high  plateau  of  central  Spain,  while  the 
Sierra  de  Gredos  and  the  Sierra  Guadarrama  sepa- 
rate the  two  parts  of  the  region  The  upper  Duero, 
the  Tagus.  and  the  Guadiana  rivers  form  the  chief 
basins  The  soil  of  Castile  is  poor,  and  the  climate 
aevere  Old  Castile  is  given  over  to  grain  growing 
and  sheep  raising,  and  the  bare,  arid  tableland  has 
deteriorated  much  in  use  In  more  fertile  areas, 
"y  m  New  Castile,  olive  oil  and  grapes  are 
j.  Agricultural  methods  are  primitive,  and 
begun  by  the  Moors,  has  made  little 


their  time.  Of  the  Industries  which 

, m  the  14th  and  Iflth  c«rt.  XpaHuroUrly 

wool  and  silk  manufactures)  few  have  survived 
Mineral  resources,  however,  include  the  noh  mar- 
cury  mines  of  ALMARBN  and  coal  and  lead  deposits 
The  name  Castile  is  derived  from  the  numerous 
castles  built  here  by  the  Christian  nobles  early  m 
the  reconqueat  from  the  Moors  (8th-9th  cent ) 
Old  Castile  at  first  was  a  county  of  the  kingdom  of 
LEON,  with  Burgos  its  capital.  Its  independent- 
minded  nobles,  notably  FEHNAN  GONZALEZ,  se- 
cured virtual  autonomy  by  the  10th  cent  Sancho 
III  of  Navarre,  who  briefly  annexed  the  county, 
made  it  into  a  kingdom  for  his  son,  FERDINAND  I, 
in  1035  Leon  was  first  united  with  Castile  in  1037, 
but  complex  dynastic  conflicts  delayed  the  per- 
manent union  of  the  two  realms,  which  wan 
achieved  under  FERDINAND  III  m  1230  The  Cas- 
tihan  kings  play  ed  a  leading  role  in  the  fight  against 
the  Moors,  from  whom  they  wrested  New  Castile 
At  the  same  time  they  had  to  struggle  against  the 
turbulent  nobles  and  were  involved  in  dynastic  dis- 
putes which  plunged  the  country  into  civil  war  (see 
ALFONSO  X  and  PS/TER  I)  Peter  I  limited  the  vast 
privileges  of  the  nobles,  but  they  were  permanently 
curbed  only  late  in  the  15th  cent.  In  1479,  after 
ISABKLL*.  I  had  defeated  the  dynastic  pretensions 
of  JUANA  LA  BKLTRANEJA,  a  personal  union  of  Cas- 
tile and  Aragon  was  established  under  Isabella  and 
her  husband,  Ferdinand  II  of  Aragon  (FERDINAND 
V  of  Castile).  The  union  was  made  permanent  with 
the  accession  (1516)  of  their  grandson,  Charles  I 
(later  Emperor  Charles  V),  to  the  Spanish  king- 
doms Charles,  who  nominally  shared  the  rule  of 
Castile  with  his  insane  mother,  JOANNA,  until  her 
death  in  1555,  suppressed  the  uprisings  of  the 
COMUNIDADEB  of  Castile  (1519-21,  see  CHARLES  V, 
emperor).  Castile  became  the  core  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  centralised  in  Madrid,  its  capital  after 
the  16th  cent  Its  dialect  became  the  standard 
literary  language  of  Spain,  and  its  history  wan 
merged  with  that  of  Spain 

Cartilla,  Ram6n  (run ion'  kaste'yu),  1797-1867, 
president  of  Peru  (1845-51,  185,5-62)  He  fought 
under  Antonio  Jose  de  Sucre  m  the  revolution 
against  Spain  (1821-24)  in  Peru  and  took  part  in 
the  civil  wars  that  followed  An  army  general, 
energetic  and  resolute,  ho  twice  eliminated  his 
rivals  by  armed  force  to  become  president  He  de- 
veloped the  guano,  saltpeter,  and  nitrate  indus- 
tries, helped  to  reorganise  finances,  abolished  slav- 
ery in  Peru,  and  promulgated  (I8o0)  a  new  consti- 
tution whu  h  bee  ame  the  basis  of  future  Peruvian 
government  Although  he  overlooked  considerable 
admmiHtrativo  corruption,  Castilla  brought  un- 
wonted order  and  a  measure  of  prosperity  to  tho 
republic 

CartiUejo,  Crist&bal  de  (kicHto'bal  dfi  kastclya'hd), 
c  1490-1550,  Spanish  poet  of  the  Renaissance  As 
secretary  to  the  king  of  Bohemia,  brother  of 
Emperor  Charles  V,  he  visited  Vienna  and  other 
Exiropean  cities  His  poems  are  grouped  under  the 
titles  Obra*  de  arnarcs  (works  of  love]  and  Obras 
morales  y  de  devocifrn  [moral  and  devotional  works] 
He  is  considered  the  champion  of  the  traditional 
Spanish  as  against  the  Italian  verse  form 
Castillo  de  San  Marcos  National  Monument:  sec 
SAINT  AUOTTHTINK,  Fla 

Castillon  (kaHtPyS'),  town  (pop  2,737),  Giionde 
dept ,  SW  Fiance,  E  of  Boideaux  Here  in  1453 
the  French  defeated  the  English  in  the  final  great 
battle  of  the  Hundred  Yeais  War 
Cartine  (kasten').  town  (pop  662),  S  Maine,  on  a 
peninsula  in  Penobscot  Bay ,  me  1796  It  includes 
Castme  and  North  Castine  villages  Plymouth 
Colony  had  a  trading  post  near  the  present  Castine 
village  after  1 626,  a  few  >  ears  later  the  French,  who 
had  had  a  mission  here,  seised  the  post,  and  there- 
after the  valuable  site,  known  as  Penobsoot, 
changed  hands  several  times  between  French, 
British,  Dutch,  and  Americans  A  French  adven- 
turer called  Baron  Jean  Vincent  8t  Castm  or  Cas- 
tine "ruled"  it  for  30  >ears  after  1667,  The  British, 
whose  permanent  settlement  began  in  1760,  held  it 
in  the  Revolution  and  in  the  War  of  1812.  Part  of 
the  British-built  Fort  George  (1779)  is  preserved, 
the  site  of  the  French  Fort  Pentagoet  is  marked 
Fort  Madison  (1811,  rebuilt  m  the  Civil  War)  still 
stands,  and  there  are  interesting  old  houses.  Wilson 
Museum  has  good  collections 
carting  see  FOUNDING  and  PLASTER  CASTING 
cart  iron:  see  IRON 

Castle,  Vernon,  1887-1918,  English  dancer  and 
aviator,  whose  real  name  was  Vernon  Castle 
Blythe.  He  studied  civil  engineering,  but  turned  to 
the  stage  and  made  his  debut  in  1907.  In  1911  he 
married  Irene  Foote  (1893-,  b  New  Rochelle, 
N.Y.),  and  m  Paris  (1912)  their  versions  of  such 
dances  as  the  "Texas  Tommy"  and  the  "Gri»»ly 
Bear"  brought  them  fame.  The  team  originated 
the  "Castle  walk,"  the  one-step,  and  "hesitation" 
waltung,  and  Mrs  Castle  introduced  bobbed  hair 
and  the  slim,  boyish  figure  to  the  ballroom  and  the 
world  of  fashion  Vernon  Castle  was  killed  in  an 
airplane  accident  while  instructing  a  Canadian 
flymg-oorps  contingent  stationed  in  Texas 
castle,  type  of  fortified  dwelling  characteristic  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Its  twofold  function  of  residence 
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and  fortress  developed  because  of  the  conditions 
of  medieval  Hfe,  in  which  war  WM  endemic.  The 
site  of  the  castle  WM  preferably  a  defensible  emi- 
nence England  and  France,  in  general,  did  not 
afford  such  inaccessible  locations  as  did  the  Rhine 
valley  in  Germany.  The  castle  of  Western  Europe 
was  a  Norman  creation,  an  outgrowth  of  the  10th- 
and  11th-century  mound  castle,  which  consisted 
of  a  great  artificial  mound  of  earth,  the  motU,  sur- 
rounded by  a  dry  ditch,  or  fosse,  and  surmounted 
by  a  wooden  blockhouse  and  its  encircling  palisade 
With  such  structures  the  Normans  repelled  the 
Hungarian  invasion  and  also  maintained  their  su- 
premacy in  England  Until  well  into  the  12th  cent , 
the  only  English  development  was  the  occasional 
substitution  of  a  massive  masonry  keep  inside  the 
palisade — a  form  typified  in  the  Tower  of  London 
Groat  changes  soon  took  place  as  the  science  of 
siegecraft  was  evolved,  provisions  were  made  for 
an  aggressive  defense  A  type  which  became  the 
model  for  many  English  and  Norman  castles  was 
the  formidable  castle  built  at  Arques  in  Normandy 
by  William,  uncle  of  the  Conqueror  A  square  don- 
jon, or  keep,  was  set  against  the  strong  outer  walls 
of  masonry;  the  entrance  was  protected  by  a  double 
gate,  two  flanking  round  towers,  and  advanced 
earthworks  The  place  enclosed  by  the  outer  circuit 
of  walls  was  divided  into  two  courts,  or  badeys,  by 
a  palisade  Subterranean  passages  made  detection 
of  mining  operations  easy  Before  the  close  of  the 
12th  cent  the  influence  of  the  Crusaders  was  felt 
throughout  the  Continent  and  the  British  Isles 
In  the  East  the  Crusaders  had  discovered  the  value 
of  double  circuits  of  outer  walls,  the  superiority  of 
curved  walls,  and  the  advantages  of  flanking 
towers,  preferably  round,  to  protect  each  section 
of  wall  Thus  early  m  the  13th  cent  the  medieval 
castle,  a  mixture  of  Norman,  English,  and  Byzan- 
tine elements,  reached  its  full  flower,  as  typified 
in  the  Chateau  Oaillard  on  the  Seme  in  France  and 
Ahiwick  and  the  Conisborough  in  England  In 
general,  the  castle  was  planned  for  security,  the 
living  quarters  being  rude,  poorly  lighted,  and  with- 
out provisions  for  comfort  The  keep  contained 
the  living  quarters  of  the  lord  and  his  familv,  the 
rooms  of  state,  and  the  prison  colls  Two  inde- 
pendent systems  of  walls,  each  a  fortress  in  itself, 
extended  around  the  keep,  the  sections  of  the  walls 
were  flanked  by  towers,  usually  round,  and  the 
principal  entrance  was  protected  h\  strong  gate 
towers,  the  massive  gateway,  with  its  portcullis 
and  drawbridge,  and  the  barbican,  or  advanced 
outwork  The  defenders  operated  from  galleries 
at  the  tops  of  walls  and  from  the  flat  roofs  of  tow- 
ers, whose  battlements  were  provided  with  em- 
brasures and  machicolations  for  shooting  and 
dropping  missiles  on  the  attackers  The  fully 
developed  castle  was  thus  marked  by  successive 
series  of  defenses,  the  fall  of  the  outer  works  did 
not  necessarily  mean  the  loss  of  the  entire  castle 
With  the  perfection  of  artillery  and  more  settled 
political  conditions,  the  castle  lost  its  military  im- 
portance The  manor  house  replaced  the  castle 
as  the  residence  of  the  wealthy  landowner,  but  the 
architectural  influence  of  the  castle  has  persisted 
even  to  the  present  day,  when  crenelations  and 
towers  are  still  found  in  country  houses  See  Eu- 
gene Viollet-le-Duc,  An  Essay  on  Military  Archi- 
tecture of  the  Middle  Ages  (Eng  tr  ,  I860);  G  T 
Clark,  Medieval  Military  Architecture  of  England 
(1884) ,  C  W  C  Oman,  The  Art  of  War  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  (1885);  Hugh  Brown,  The  English  Castle 
(19.36) 

Castlebar,  Irish  Caialedn  an  Bharrangh,  urban  dis- 
tnct  (pop  4,939),  co  seat  of  Co  Mayo,  Ireland 
It  is  the  market  for  a  cattle-raising  and  potato- 
growing  area.  Battles  were  fought  here  m  1641 

Castlebay,  village,  on  Barra,  Outer  Hebrides,  Scot- 
land It  is  a  fishing  center 

Castle  Garden:  see  BATTERY,  THE 

Castlemaine,  Barbara  Villiers,  countess  of:  see 
CLEVELAND,  BARBARA  VILLIBRS,  DUCHKSS  OF. 

Castlemon,  Harry*  see  FOSDICK,  CHARLES  AUSTIN. 

Castle  Peak  see  CARBON,  MOUNT 

Castle  Pinckney,  fortification  at  the  harbor  entrance 
of  Charleston,  S  C  Built  in  1797  when  war  with 
France  seemed  imminent,  it  was  named  for  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney  In  1924  it  was  made  a  na- 
tional monument  (3  5  acres) 

Ctstlereagh,  Robert  Stewart,  2d  Viscount  (kfi/sul- 
ra),  1769-1822,  British  statesman,  b  Dublin. 
Entering  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1791  and  the 
British  Parliament  in  1793,  he  was  made  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland  by  the  Tory  leader,  William 
Pitt,  m  1797  In  Ireland  he  was  largely  responsible 
for  suppressing  the  rebellion  of  1793  despite  French 
aid  to  the  rebels  Having  worked  for  the  Act  of 

„  Union  of  England  and  Ireland  (1800)  he  resigned 
with  Pitt  in  1801  when  George  III  refused  to  allow 
Catholic  Emancipation  President  of  the  India 
board  of  control  after  1802,  he  was  later  (1806, 
1807-9)  secretary  of  war.  In  that  office  during  the 
crisis  of  Great  Britain's  struggle  with  Napoleon  I, 
he  planned  the  reorganisation  of  the  aimy,  the 
Peninsular  War  against  the  French,  and  the  effec- 
tive coordination  of  British  land  and  sea  power, 
and  after  early  disasters  he  succeeded  in  putting 
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Arthur  Wellesley  (later  duke  of  Wellington)  in 
command.  Differences  with  his  colleague,  George 
CANNING,  flared  into  a  serious  political  betrayal  by 
Canning  which  Castlereagh  discovered  just  after  an 
meptly  commanded  expedition  against  Walcheren 
had  failed.  They  fought  a  duel  in  which  Canning 
was  Wounded,  and  both  resigned  As  foreign  secre- 
tary (1812-22)  under  Lord  Liverpool,  Castlereagh 
helped  to  organize  the  successful  coalition  against 
Napoleon  I,  partly  by  secret  treaties  promising 
territorial  changes  Going  himself  to  Chaumont 
(1814),  he  obtained  that  "concert  of  Europe"  later 
confirmed  by  the  QUADRUPLE  ALLIANCE  (1815) 
He  was  the  constant  advocate  of  moderate  terms 
for  France  at  the  peace  conference  in  Pans  (1815) 
and  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (see  VIENNA, 
CONGRESS  OF)  and  agreed  with  Prince  Metter- 
mch's  policy  of  maintaining  a  balance  of  power  and 
the  ascendancy  of  conservative  governments  as  the 
best  way  to  assure  peace,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
most  immediate  necessity  Though  his  mam  con- 
cern was  still  with  foreign  affairs,  he  was  chiefly 
blamed  for  repressive  measures  used  to  put  down 
unrest  in  England  He  attempted  m  1818  (at  the 
conference  held  in  Aachen)  and  later  to  curb  the 
desire  of  the  reactionary  powers  to  intervene  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  other  nations  to  prevent  revolu- 
tions, and  he  was  about  to  go  to  the  Congress  at 
Verona  to  protest  again  when  he  committed  sui- 
cide He  became  2d  marquess  of  Londonderry  on 
hiB  father's  death  in  1821  One  of  the  foremost 
statesmen  of  his  time,  Castleroagh  was  cold  in 
personality  and  lacked  ability  as  an  orator,  he 
never  gained  easy  popularity  Only  since  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War  has  his  importance  as  a 
European  diplomat  been  fully  and  generally  recog- 
nised See  biography  by  J  D  R  Marriott  (1936) 
Castle  Rock,  farm  trade  town  (pop  1,182),  SW 
Wash  ,  on  the  Cowhtz  river  and  N  of  Longview, 
settled  m  the  1880s,  me  1890 
Castle  Shannon,  borough  (pop  3,970),  SW  Pa  ,  c  5 
mi  S  of  Pittsburgh,  me  1919 
Castleton,  village,  Derbyshire,  England,  m  the  Peak 
district  On  a  near-by  hill  is  the  Castle  of  the  Peak, 
or  Peveril  Castle,  built  by  William  Pevenl,  natural 
son  of  William  the  Conqueror  The  castle  is  the 
scene  of  part  of  Scott's  P event  of  the  Peak  The 
Norman  village  church  contains  an  old  library  In 
the  vicinity  are  Peak  Cavern,  Speedwell  Mine,  the 
Blue  John  Mine  (m  which  fluor  spar  is  obtained), 
and  other  caverns 

CaBtleton,  town  (pop  1,601),  W  Vt ,  W  of  Rutland 
in  the  Lake  Bomoseen  summer  resort  area,  char- 
tered 1761,  settled  1770  Zadock  Remington  came 
in  1770,  at  his  tavern  the  Ticonderoga  recruits 
of  Ethan  Allen  and  Seth  Warner  met  m  1775  The 
town  is  the  seat  of  a  state  teachers  college 
Castleton-on-Hudson,  village  (pop  1,515),  E  N  Y  , 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  and  S  of  Albany, 
settled  c  1630  by  Dutch,  me  1827  Paper  boxes 
are  made  here 

Castletown,  seaport,  on  the  southeast  coast  of  the 
Islo  of  Man,  Great  Britain  It  is  an  old  town, 
formerly  capital  of  the  island,  and  is  the  site  of  a 
14th-century  castle  and  of  King  William's  College 
Castor  and  Pollux,  in  Greek  and  Roman  religion, 
twin  heroes  called  the  Dioscun  [Gr  ,  -youths  of 
Zeus]  Pollux  is  a  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  name 
Pol>  deuces  They  were  the  sons  of  LKUA  by  Zeus 
or  by  Tyndareus,  one  legend  makes  Castor  the  son 
of  Tyndareus  and  Pollux  the  son  of  Zeus  The  two 
were  gigantic  and  gifted  in  battle  ^  hen  Theseus 
carried  off  their  sister  Helen,  they  recovered  her 
They  took  part  m  the  C\i  YDONIAN  HrNT  and  in  the 
ARGONAUT  expedition  When  Castor  was  killed, 
Zeus  made  the  brothers  into  the  constellation 
GEMINI  According  to  the  story  that  Pollux  alone 
was  the  son  of  Zeus,  Pollux  asked  that  Castor 
share  his  immortality,  and  the  request  was  granted, 
the  brothers  being  allowed  to  spend  half  their  time 
below  the  earth,  half  the  time  above  They  were 
said  to  appear  m  battle  to  aid  the  side  they  had 
chosen,  the  most  famous  apparition  being  in  aid 
of  the  Romans  against  the  Latins  in  the  battle  of 
Lake  Regillus  (traditionally  c  496  BC)  They 
were  highly  honored  in  Rome  especially  by  the 
knights  (theequites).  Castor  was  particularly  no- 
table for  training  horses,  Pollux  as  a  boxer  They 
were  together  patrons  of  sailors,  and  the  phenome- 
non of  8t  Elmo's  fire  was  known  to  ancients  and 
still  sometimes  today,  particularly  if  double,  as 
Castor  and  Pollux 

castor  oil,  oil  expressed  from  the  seed  of  the  castor 
bean  or  castor  oil  plant  (Rtcinue  communw) ,  proba- 
bly native  to  tropical  Africa  The  plant  now  grows 
both  wild  and  under  cultivation  in  most  temperate 
and  tropical  regions  In  the  tropics  it  is  treelike, 
but  in  colder  areas  it  is  an  annual  often  grown  for 
its  decorative  effect  The  leaves  are  palmatel> 
compound  with  from  5  to  12  dentate  or  serrated 
lobes  The  oil  content  of  the  seeds  vanes  from 
about  25  to  50  percent  After  the  hulls  are  remo\  cd 
the  seeds  are  cold-pressed  Medicinal  castor  oil 
JB  prepared  from  the  >ield  of  the  first  pressing  Oil 
obtained  from  the  second  pressing  and  by  solvent 
extraction  is  used  as  a  lubricant  for  airplane  motors 
and  other  machinery,  as  a  softening  agent  in  mak- 
ing artificial  leather,  in  the  dressing  of  genuine 
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leather,  in  brake  fluid*,  in  the  production  "of 
Turkey-red  oil,  in  paint,  and  in  a  plastic  material 
The  seeds  contain  a  poison,  ncm  Formerly  the 
oil  meal  could  be  used  only  for  fertilizer,  but  the 
discovery  of  a  process  for  removing  the  poiaon 
makes  the  residue  usable  as  cattle  feed 

Castraomi,  Castruccio  (kastrSot'ehd  kastraka'ne"), 
1281-1328,  duke  of  Lucca  His  early  life  was  spent 
in  exile  After  his  return  he  was  made  captain 
(1316)  then  lord  of  Lucca  for  life  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  Ghibelhnes  of  all  Tuscany,  waged  long 
wars  against  Florence,  and  conquered  Volterra, 
Pistoia,  and  the  Lumgiana  Emperor  Louis  IV 
recognized  him  as  duke  of  Lucca  (1327)  After 
recovering  Pistoia,  which  had  rebelled,  he  was 
threatening  Florence  itself  when  he  died.  His 
principality  disappeared  with  him 

Castren,  Matthias  Alexander,  Swed  Castren  (mate/- 
As al«ksan'dur  kastran'),  1813-52,  Finnish  philol- 
ogist, one  of  the  first  scholars  to  study  the  Finno- 
Ugric  languages  He  was  long  a  professor  at  the 
Umv  of  HelBiugfors  (now  Helsinki) 

Castries  (k&'strCz,  kft'stres,  kftstrS'),  town  (pop 
e  7,000),  capital  of  SAINT  LUCIA,  British  West 
Indies  It  has  an  excellent  landlocked  harbor. 

Cistriota,  George,  see  HCANDERBKO 

Castro,  Cipriano  (sepreVno  ka'strd),  18587-1924, 
president  of  Venezuela  (1901-8),  called  by  his  fol- 
lowers the  Lion  of  the  Andes  In  1899  he  over- 
threw President  Andrade  and  set  up  his  own  gov- 
ernment Castro's  administration  is  notable  be- 
cause of  the  financial  claims  (see  VENEZUELA 
CLAIMS)  made  by  several  foreign  powers  and  his 
defiance  of  them  A  stern  and  arbitrary  caudiUo 
acting  for  his  own  advantage,  Castro  yet  worked 
for  the  material  advancement  of  his  country 
Briefly  in  1906  he  retired  because  of  ill-health  in 
favor  of  Vice  President  Juan  Vicente  G6siEz,  but 
after  differences  of  opinion  Castro  again  assumed 
power  In  1908  he  went  to  Europe  for  medical  at- 
tention Hardly  had  he  set  sail  before  congress  de- 
posed him  and  G6mez  took  control  Castro  died  in 
exile 

Castro,  In6i  de,  or  Inez  de  Castro  (both  I'ngi  dti 
k&'strS,  Port  enash'  dti  kftah'tro),  d  1355,  Gali- 
cian  noblewoman,  chief  character  in  a  romantK 
tragedy  of  real  life  She  was  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  was  <  ailed  Colo  de  Oarfa  [heron  throat] 
for  her  grace  She  came  (1340)  to  Portugal  as  a 
lady  in  waiting  to  Constance  of  Castile,  who  was 
marned  to  the  heir  to  the  Portuguese  throne,  Dotn 
Pedro  (later  PKTBR  I)  He  fell  in  love  with  her 
Though  his  father,  Alfonso  IV,  banished  her  from 
court,  the  prince  continued  to  see  her  After  Con- 
stance died  (1345),  he  established  a  household  with 
her  at  Coimbra,  where  they  lived  an  idyllic  life,  and 
she  bore  him  four  children  Her  brothers,  however, 
gained  political  influence  through  the  prince  and 
awakened  the  opposition  of  powerful  advisers  of 
Alfonso  IV  Three  of  those  advisers  persuaded  the 
king  that  Ines  must  be  removed  It  is  said  that  the 
king  himself  went  with  the  purpose  of  destroying 
her  but  was  n\o\  ed  by  the  pleas  of  her  children  (the 
king's  grandchildren)  The  three  advisers,  un- 
moved, later  shook  the  king's  determination  and 
with  his  permission  returned  and  murdered  Ines 
The  prince  was  overcome  with  grief  and  anger  and 
led  a  rebellion  Peace  was  restored,  and  the  prince 
promised  to  forgive  the  murderers,  but  when  he  be- 
came king  (1357),  he  sot  out  to  hunt  them  down 
Two  he  recovered  from  Castile  and  executed  hor- 
ribly, the  third  escaped  He  announced  that  he 
had  been  secretly  manned  to  Ines  and  had  two 
tombs  made  and  installed  at  Alcobaca  showing  the 
life  storv  of  Ines  in  marble  It  is  probably  not  true 
that  he  had  her  disinterred  and  crowned  as  queen, 
but  that  story  was  immortalized  in  a  drama  of  Juan 
Ruiz  de  AlarecSn  The  romantic  story  of  the  love 
affair  has  been  a  favorite  theme  of  Portuguese 
writers  and  has  been  much  used  by  Spanish  and 
other  writers  also 

Castro,  Vaca  de-  see  VACA  DE  CASTRO,  CRISTOBAL 

Castro,  Greece  see  KASTRON 

Castrogiovanni,  Italy    see  ENN\ 

Castnmlle,  unincorporated  town  (pop  o700),  SW 
Texas,  W  of  San  Antonio  Settled  in  1844  by 
Alsatians  and  othei  Ewopeans  brought  by  Henry 
Castro  (Henri,  comte  de  Castro),  it  is  remarkable 
for  preserving  Old  \\  orld  customs  and  architecture 

Castro  v  Bellvfs,  Guillen  de  (gelyan'  da  kas'trd  e 
belveV).  1569-1631.  Spanish  dramatist,  best  known 
of  the  Valencian  group  of  playwrights  of  the 
Golden  Age  Some  of  his  plays  are  El  Narciso  en  su 
opinion,  Ijos  malcasadoa  de  Valencia,  La/uerza  de  la 
costumbre,  Pagar  en  propw  moneda,  and  La  jnedad 
en  la  justtfta  Las  mocedade*  del  Cid,  considered 
his  masterpiece,  is  a  historical  drama  which  fur- 
nished Corneille  with  the  material  for  his  plav  Le 
Cid  An  edition  of  his  comedies  was  published  in 
1618,  there  may  have  been  an  earlier  one  in  1614 

casuistry  (kazh'Cotstre),  application  of  general  moral 
rules  to  particular  problems,  especially  when  the 
decision  to  be  made  involves  a  conflict  of  rules 
Strictly,  any  thoughtful  ethical  decision  exempli- 
fies casuistry  However,  the  conflict  of  rules  some- 
times leads  to  involved  legahsms  and  subtleties, 
with  consequent  apparent  hairsplitting  and  ration- 
alization Where  laws,  etlucal  or  civil,  are  codified 
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and  interpreted  by  a  specially-designated  group  of 
persons,  complicated  aohools  of  interpretation  are 
almost  sure  to  develop.  Those  who  hold  that  the 
individual  conscience  is  the  major  arbiter  of  ethics 
frequently  exhibit  acorn  for  the  practice  of  casuistry 
cat,  small  domestic  carnivorous  mammal,  related  to 
the  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  jaguar,  and  puma  Re- 
tractile claws  and  acute  senses— including  eye- 
aight  which  functions  in  very  dim  light — are  im- 
portant in  its  success  as  a  destroyer  of  rats  and 
mice,  its  small  sue,  cleanliness,  and  amiability 
contribute  to  its  popularity  as  a  pet  Cat  breeds 
may  be  classified  as  long-haired  and  short-haired, 
the  short-haired  being  in  general  slenderer  and  more 
active  than  the  long-haired  Black,  wlute,  blue, 
red,  cream,  smoke,  chinchilla,  and  shaded  silver 
cats  are  known,  as  well  as  red,  brown,  or  silver 
tabbies — marked  with  darker  stripes,  as  in  wa- 
tered silk — and  tortoise-shells,  with  patches  of 
red,  black,  and  \ellow  Some  colors  are  commoner 
among  short-haired  than  among  long-haired  cats, 
or  among  males  than  among  females,  or  vice  versa 
Among  long-haired  cats  raised  in  Europe  and 
America,  Persians  and  Angoras  were  long  dis- 
tinguished, but  interbreeding  has  made  such  dis- 
tinctions unsafe,  and  the  name  Persian  is  now  the 
generally  accepted  one  The  Manx  cat  is  a  tailless, 
short-haired  cat,  coming  in  historic  times  from  the 
Isle  of  Man,  but  perhaps  originating,  as  a  legend 
has  it,  in  the  East,  where  there  are  other  tailless 
cats  The  Siamese  cat  is  a  fawn-colored  short- 
haired  breed  with  seal  brown  or  blue  markings 
Among  other  breeds  are  the  sac  rod  cat  of  Burma 
and  the  Tibetan  temple  cat  (both  long-haired), 
Abyssinian  (short-haired),  Paraguayan  (extremely 
small),  and  Mexican  hairless  (rare)  The  common 
short-haired  cat  probably  counts  the  tame  cat  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  European  wildcats  among  its 
forebears  Long-haired  cats  seem  to  have  originated 
in  Asia  See  Evelyn  Buckworth-Herne-Soame, 
Cols  (1934).  E  B  Simmons,  Cats  (1935),  Carl  van 
Vechten,  The  Tiger  in  the  House  (new  ed  ,  1936), 
I.  M  Mellen,  A  Practical  Cat  Book  (1939)  and  The 
Science  and  Mystery  of  the  Cat  (1940),  Doris 
Bryant,  Care  and  Handling  of  Cats  (1944  ed  ),  L 
H  Fairchild  and  H  G  Faireluld,  Cats  and  All 
about  Them  (rev  od  ,  1947),  M  G  Dehnger,  Com- 
plete Book  of  the  Cat  (1948) 

catacombs  (k&t'-),  burial  places  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, arranged  in  extensive  subterranean  vaults 
and  galleries  Thev  served  incidentally  for  refuge 
from  persecution  and  for  religious  services  Cata- 
combs exist  at  Rome,  Naples,  Chiusi,  Syracuse, 
and  Paris,  at  Alexandria  and  Susa  in  N  Africa,  and 
m  Asia  Minor  and  other  areas  inhabited  by  the 
early  Christian*  Those  at  Rome  are  the  most  im- 
portant and  extensive  Though  among  Greeks  and 
Romans  cremation  was  the  rule,  there  was  no  bar 
against  burial  for  Christians,  and  the  catacombs 
were  not  constructed  in  secrecy  Ordinances  for- 
bade interment  within  the  city  precincts,  and  all 
the  Roman  catacombs  consequently  are  outside 
the  city  gates  Thev  he  from  22  to  «5  ft  beneath 
ground  level  and  occupy  a  space  enti  mated  at  more 
than  600  acres,  though  much  of  this  is  in  several 
levels,  one  above  another  The  oldest  remains  date 
from  the  1st  cent  A  D  ,  and  construction  continued 
till  the  early  5th  cent  Excavated  exclusively  m 
those  places  where  the  subsoil  tufa  or  soft  rock 
possessed  the  suitable  granular  structure,  they  con- 
sisted primarily  of  narrow  passages,  generally  about 
3  ft.  wide  Excavated  from  the  rock,  and  lining  the 
walls  of  these  passages,  are  the  locuh,  or  recesses, 
of  the  proper  depth  to  contain  the  bodies  These 
niches,  arranged  one  above  another  m  tiers*,  were 
sealed  after  the  burials  with  slabs  of  marble  or  terra 
cotta  which  bore  painted  or  incised  inscriptions 
Some  passages  gave  access  to  separate  chambers  or 
cvbicida,  usually  about  12  ft  square  but  sometimes 
circular  or  polygonal,  -which  were  privately  owned 
family  vaults  or  contained  the  tomb  of  a  martyr 
In  these  the  bodies  were  often  m  carved  sarcophagi 
which  stood  within  arched  niches,  and  the  rooms 
were  used  for  the  liturgy,  that  is,  they  became 
underground  churches  The  walls  and  ceilings  were 
plastered,  and  sometimes  open  shafts  for  lighting 
extended  to  the  ground  above  In  gome  catacombs 
are  seen  larger  rooms  and  even  rooms  arranged  in 
groups,  in  the  catacombs  of  Sant'  Agneae  such  a 
group  forms  a  miniature  church  In  addition,  the 
intricate  underground  corridors  undoubtedly  served 
as  the  best  possible  refuges  from  anti-Christian  vio- 
lence. The  spreading  of  the  catacombs,  the  joining 
together  of  separate  areas,  and  the  cutting  of  pas- 
sages, one  above  the  other,  m  as  many  as  five  suc- 
cessive levels,  eventually  produced  burial  places  of 
labyrinthine  character  The  walls  and  ceilings  of 
plaster  were  customarily  painted  with  fresco  deco- 
rations, and  in  these  can  be  studied  the  actual  be- 
ginnings of  Chnstian  art.  Religious  subjects  start- 
ed to  appear  in  the  2d  cent ,  and  the  earlier  frescoes 
confined  themselves  to  the  use  of  symbols.  In  Rome 
the  remains  of  Jewish  catacombs  also  are  found 
Even  after  official  recognition  of  Christianity  in 
813  burials  continued,  through  a  desire  for  mter- 
•Bent  near  the  martyrs,  in  addition  the  catacombs 
became  shrines  of  pilgrimage  The  invasions  of 
Goths,  Vandals,  Lombards,  and  Saracens  meant  the 
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plundering  of  the  catacombs  and  the  robbing  of 
th«ir  graves  for  the  bones  of  saints.  Several  popes 
worked  at  restoring  these  sacred  places  and  revived 
worship  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  but  by  the 
8th  cent  the  bodies  had  been  mainly  transferred 
to  churches;  by  the  10th  cent  the  catacombs,  filled 
with  debris,  were  well  forgotten.  In  1578  they 
were  rediscovered  Their  preservation  and  main- 
tenance have  since  been  under  control  of  the  pa- 
icy  In  the  Roman  liturgy  the  requirement  that 

'ass  be  said  in  the  presence  of  lighted  candles  and 

over  martyrs'  relics  is  a  conscious  reminiscence  of 
worship  in  the  catacombs  Exhaustive  publications 
on  the  catacombs  were  produced  by  the  archaeolo- 
gist G  B  de  Rossi  (d  1894) 

Catalan  art.  In  Catalonia  and  the  territories  of  the 
counts  of  Barcelona,  art  flowered  early  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  continued  to  flourish  through  the 
Renaissance  Some  of  the  finest  surviving  altar- 
panel  paintings  of  the  Romanesque  period  are 
Catalan  Many  of  these  are  preserved  in  the  Museo 
del  Parque,  Barcelona,  together  with  numerous 
frescoes  transferred  from  the  apses  of  Romanesque 
churches  The  small  churches,  often  bare  of  sculp- 
tural ornament,  were  elaborately  painted  through- 
out, although  usually  only  the  decoration  of  the 
apse  has  survived  A  fine  example  from  Santa 
Maria  del  Mar,  Barcelona,  is  m  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston  Superb  examples  of  architectural 
sculpture  also  exist  in  many  Catalan  churches  of 
the  period  Also  Romanesque  is  the  famous  illumi- 
nated Bible  from  the  abbey  of  Farfa,  now  in  the 
Vatican  Catalan  art  shares  most  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  international  Romanesque  style.  A 
more  obviously  regional  character  is  found  in  the 
Catalan  painting  of  the  14th  cent,  and  in  the  work 
of  Ferrer  Bassa  and  Jaime  Serra,  although  Sienese 
influence  is  noteworthy  With  the  15th  cent  par- 
ticularly m  the  paintings  of  Jaime  Huguet,  of 
Jaime,  Rafael,  and  Pablo  Verges,  and  of  other 
masters,  the  school  rea<  hed  its  maturity  m  a  pro- 
fuse and  highly  decorative  religious  art  of  great 
beauty  Only  with  Luis  Dalmau  in  the  middle 
of  the  century  did  direct  Flemish  influence  appear, 
and  it  never  gained  ascendancy  The  great  period 
of  Catalan  painting  as  such  closed  with  the  15th 
cent  ,  although  the  province  has  never  ceased  to 
produce  great  individual  artists  See  Chandler 
R  Post,  A  History  of  Spanish  Painting  (9  vols 
in  14  parts,  1930-47),  Vol  VII 

Catalan  language,  one  of  the  Romanic  languages  of 
the  Italic  subgroup  of  Indo-European  languages 
See  LANGUAGE  (table) 

catalepsy  (ka'tille'pse)  [Gr  ,=  seizure],  neurosw  char- 
acterized by  a  psyc  hogenic  fit  Voluntary  motion 
and  sensibility  are  Huspended,  the  muscles  become 
rigid,  the  body  is  cold  and  pale,  the  respiration  and 
pulse  are  slow,  and  the  individual  is  speechless, 
the  corneal  reflex,  however,  remains  active  At- 
tacks are  of  varying  duration,  from  several  minutes 
to  days 

Catalina  Island  •  nee  SANTA  C  ATA  LIN  A 

catalogue,  descriptive  list  of  names  or  items,  such  as 
an  alphabetical  list  on  <ardn  or  m  a  book  of  the 
books  in  a  library  Assur-baru-pal's  library  at 
Nineveh  was  catalogued  on  shelves  of  slate  The 
first  known  subject  catalogue  was  compiled  by 
Callimachua  at  the  Alexandrian  Library  in  the  3d 
cent  B  C  The  library  at  Pergamum  also  had  a 
catalogue  Early  in  the  9th  cent  A  D  the  cata- 
logues of  the  libraries  of  the  monastery  at  Reich- 
enau  and  of  the  abbey  at  Saint-Riqmer,  N  France, 
had  summaries  of  works  catalogued  In  1472  the 
monastic  library  at  Clairvaux  was  recatalogued 
and  one  of  the  eai  host  union  catalogues  was  made 
— of  the  contents  of  100  Franciscan  monastery 
libraries  in  England  In  1475  the  Vatu  an  librar- 
ian, Plat  ma,  catalogued  that  library's  2,527  vol- 
umes About  1660  Clement,  librarian  of  the  Biblio- 
theque  du  Roi  under  Louis  XV,  compiled  a  subject 
catalogue  and  inventory  of  manuscripts  The 
printing  of  the  British  Museum  <  atalogue  was  be- 
gun by  Panizzi  as  keeper  (1837-56)  of  the  printed 
books  Charles  A  Cutter  devised  the  modern  dic- 
tionary catalogue  (with  author,  title,  and  subject 
arranged  in  one  alphabet)  for  the  Boston  Athe- 
naeum library  In  1901  the  Library  of  Congress  be- 
gan the  practice  of  printing  their  catalogue  on 
cards  3  by  5  in  and  distributing  them  for  a  small 
amount  Although  many  schemes  have  lx>en  pro- 
posed for  cooperative  cataloguing,  this  service  has 
been  more  successful  than  any  other.  Many  trea- 
tises on  the  technique  of  cataloguing  have  been 
issued  See  American  Library  Association,  Catalog 
Rules  (2d  ed  ,  1941),  Margaret  Mann,  Introduction 
to  Cataloging  and  the  Classification  of  Books  (2d  ed., 
1943). 

Catalonia  (katulr/neu),  Span  Catalitfia  (kittJiloo'- 
nyii),  region  (12,332  ftq  mi  ,  pop.  2,890,974),  NE 
Spam,  stretching  from  the  Pyrenees  at  the  French 
border  southward  along  the  Mediterranean  It 
comprises  four  provinces,  named  after  their  capi- 
tals, BARCELONA,  GERONA,  L^BIDA,  and  TARRA- 
GONA, Barcelona  is  the  historical  capital  Mostly 
hilly,  the  region  produces  cereals,  olive  oil,  and  one 
third  of  the  wines  of  Spain  The  hydroelectric 
power  furnished  by  the  Ebro,  Segre,  and  Cmoa 
rivers  have  helped  to  industrialise  Barcelona  and 


Gerona  prov*.  Textiles  are  the  chief  Industrial 
products.  Trade  has  been  active  along  the  Catalan 
coast  since  Greek  and  Roman  times.  The  history 
of  medieval  Catalonia  (which  took  its  name  from 
its  many  castles)  is  that  of  the  counts  of  Barcelona, 
who  emerged  (9th  cent.)  as  the  chief  lords,  m  the 
Spanish  March  founded  by  Charlemagne  United 
(1 137)  with  ARAOON  through  the  marriage  of  Count 
RAYMOND  BERBNUAR  IV  with  Petronella  of  Aragon, 
Catalonia  nevertheless  preserved  its  own  laws,  its 
cortes,  and  its  own  language  (akin  to  Provencal) 
CATALAN  ART  flourished  in  the  Middle  Ages  In 
the  cities,  notably  Barcelona,  the  burgher  and 
merchant  classes  grew  very  powerful  Catalan 
traders  rivaled  those  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  and 
their  maritime  code  was  widely  used  in  the  14th 
cent.  Catalan  merchants,  ana  adventurers  such 
as  Roger  de  FLOR,  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
expansion  of  the  house  of  ARAGON  up  to  the  15th 
cent  Catalonia  failed  in  its  rebellion  (1461-72) 
against  JOHN  II  of  Aragon,  and  after  the  union 
(1479)  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  Catalonia  declined 
because  of  the  centralizing  policy  of  the  Spanish 
kings,  the  shifting  of  trade  routes,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  Agitation  for  autonomy  was 
always  strong  In  the  Thirty  Years  War,  Catalonia 
rose  with  French  help  against  PHILIP  IV,  and  in  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  it  sided  with  Arch- 
duke Charles  against  Philip  V,  who  in  reprisal  de- 
prived it  of  all  its  privileges  In  the  19th  and  20th 
cent  it  consistently  supported  the  CARLISTS  and 
all  other  movements  which  opposed  the  central 
government  After  the  Spanish  revolution  of  1931 
the  Catalans  established  a  separate  government, 
first  under  Franc  isro  MACIA,  then  under  Luis 
COMPANYS,  which  in  1932  won  autonomy  from 
the  Spanish  Cortes.  A  revolution  (1934)  for  com- 
plete independence  failed,  but  in  1936  autonomy 
was  restored  In  the  civil  war  of  1936-39  Catalonia 
sided  with  the  Loyalists  and  suffered  heavily  Bar- 
celona was  for  a  tune  the  Loyalist  capital  The  fall 
of  Catalonia  to  Francisco  Franco  was  ended  by 
Feb  ,  19i9,  and  it  was  fully  incorporated  into  his 
centralized  state 

catalpa  (kutal'pu),  name  for  any  species  of  the  genus 
Catalpa  Two  very  similar  species  of  catalpa  are 
native  to  the  United  States,  one  to  the  South  and 
one  to  the  Middle  West,  but  both  have  been  widely 
planted  and  naturalized  The  frilly  white  blossoms 
are  borne  in  the  spring  in  large  flusters  and  make 
the  tree  valued  as  an  ornamental  as  well  as  a  shade 
tree.  The  leaves  arc  large  and  heart  shaped,  and 
the  fruits  are  long,  slender  bean  like  pods  that  have 
gamed  the  tree  the  additional  names  of  Indian 
bean,  cigar  tiee,  and  Indian  cigar  tree  Catalpa 
wood  is  resistant  to  decay  and  hence  is  used  lor 
fence  posts,  poles,  and  railroad  ties 

catalysis  (kutu'liisls),  the  changing  of  the  speed  of  a 
chemical  reaction  The  change  is  brought  about 
by  the  introduction  of  some  substance,  called  vari- 
ously the  catalyst,  catalytic  agent,  or  contact 
agent  Positive  catalysts  increase  the  apoed  of  a 
reaction  and  negative  catalysts  decrease  the  speed 
It  is  now  believed  that  the  catalyst  takes  some  part 
m  the  chemical  reaction,  but  after  the  reaction 
is  completed  the  catalyst  can  be  recovered  un- 
changed chemically,  although  its  physical  proper- 
ties may  be  somewhat  altered  Water  acts  in  some 
cases  as  a  catalyst  since  many  substances,  which 
when  dry  do  not  react,  will  enter  into  chemical 
reaction  when  in  solution  The  temperature  at 
which  a  reaction  takes  place  can  be  lowered  by  the 
use  of  a  catalyst  Wnen  potassium  chlorate  is 
heated  to  its  melting  point,  oxygen  is  not  evolved, 
but  when  a  catalyst,  manganese  dioxide,  is  intro- 
duced, oxygen  is  immediately  and  plentifully  given 
off  In  the  contact  process,  a  commercial  process 
for  the  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  catalyst 
(usually  either  finely  divided  platinum  or  ferric 
oxide)  is  used  to  speed  up  the  reactions  involved 
Platinum  (gauze)  is  used  as  a  catalyst  in  the  prep- 
aration of  nitric  acid  by  the  oxidation  of  ammonia 
Hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are  combined  to  form  am- 
monia in  the  Haber  process  using  finely  divided 
iron  as  a  catalyst  Various  other  substances,  such 
as  copper  and  nickel,  exhibit  catalytic  action  in 
other  processes  Enzymes  act  as  catalysts  in  tho 
digestion  of  food  and  m  other  processes,  causing 
chemical  changes  to  take  place  m  their  presence 
Certain  poisons  apparently  retard  a  reaction,  acting 
as  negative  catalysts  Other  substances  prevent 
the  decomposition  of  compounds  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, acting  thus  aa  negative  catalysts  The 
exact  way  in  which  catalysts  act  is  little  understood 

Catamarca  (katamdr'ka).  city  (estimated  pop 
22,000),  NW  Argentina.  Founded  in  1683,  it  w  an 
agricultural  (wine,  alfalfa,  figs,  and  cotton),  stock- 
raising,  and  mining  center  The  city  has  a  well- 
known  shrme  to  Our  Lady. 

catamount:  see  PUMA 

Catanduanes  (katandwft'nas),  island  (552  sq  mi  , 
1939  pop  99,976),  off  SE  Luzon,  in  the  Philippines 
Hemp  and  coconuts  are  grown,  and  there  are  man- 
ganese and  copper  mines  The  capital  is  Virac 

Catania  (kuta'nSu,  Ital  kata'nya),  city  (pop 
241,462),  capital  of  Catania  prov.,  E  Sicily,  Italy. 
It  is  a  seaport  and  the  second  largest  city  of  the  is- 
land It  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Etna,  in  the  plain  of 
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Catania,  a  fertile  Agricultural  region.  Founded  progress  through  bushes  ia  also  catlike.  Some 
(8th  cent.  B.C.)  by  Chalcidian  colonists,  it  was  a  Australian  bower  bird*  are  called  catbirds 
flourishing  Greek  town  and  later  a  Roman  colony,  catch  crop,  any  quick-growing  crop  sown  between 
Catania  suffered  from  several  eruptions  of  Mt.  seasons  of  regular  planting  to  make  use  of  tern- 
Etna  (especially  in  1669.  when  the  city  was  ringed  porary  idleness  of  the  soil  or  to  compensate  for 
by  lava)  and  from  earthquakes  (notably  in  1169  the  failure  of  a  mam  crop  It  may  be  such  rapid- 
and  in  1603).  but  it  survived  and  is  now  a  busy  maturing  vegetables  as  radishes,  onions  grown  from 
port  and  an  important  commercial  and  industrial  sets,  or  spinach  (planted  between  rows  of  slower- 
center  (flour  mills,  sulphur  refineries,  asphalt  fac-  growing  crops)  or  an  annual  legume,  such  as  the 
tories)  It  was  heavily  damaged  in  the  Second  soybean,  which  IB  valuable  as  fodder  or,  when 
World  War  Greek  and  Roman  remains  are  few.  plowed  under,  increases  the  soil's  fertility  and  im- 
Thore  is  a  fine  cathedral  (12th  and  18th  cent.),  a  proves  its  physical  condition  See  also  COVER  CROP 
castle  built  by  Emperor  Frederick  II,  a  university  catchment  area  or  drainage  basin,  area  drained  by  a 
(founded  1444),  and  an  observatory  stream  or  other  body  of  water  The  limits  of  a 
Catanzaro  (katandza'rO) ,  city  (pop  27,007).  Gala-  given  catchment  area  are  the  heights  of  land — 


bria,  8  Italy,  beautifully  situated  on  a  hill  12  mi 
from  the  Ionian  Sea    Founded  (10th  cent )  by  the 
Byzantines,  it  was  famous  until  the  17th  cent  for 
its  velvets  and  damasks 
catapult  (k&'tuptilt"),  machine  used  in  medieval 


often  called  watersheds— separating  it  from  neigh- 
boring drainage  systems  The  amount  of  water 
reaching  the  river,  reservoir,  or  lake  from  its 
catchment  area  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  area, 
the  amount  of  precipitation,  and  the  loss  through 
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warfare    It  was  in  effect  a  giant  crossbow  operated     evaporation  (determined  by  temperature,  winds, 
'  '  "    *      and  other  factors  and  varying  with  the  season)  and 


by  a  windlass,  and  in  the  siege  of  castles,  walled 
cities,  or  other  fortifications  it  was  employed  to 
throw  large  stones  against  the  walls  or  over  them 
Another  similar  machine,  the  ballista,  was  used  to 
throw  smaller  stones  a  greater  distance  Arrows 
could  also  be  shot  in  rapid  succession  from  a  type  of 
catapult  (see  BOW  AND  ARROW),  and  flaming  arrows 
could  be  used  to  do  great  damage  Catapults  were 
also  used  in  the  ancient  world  at  least  as  early  as  the 
5th  cent  B  C  They  passed  into  disuse  after  the 
use  of  gunpowder  became  common,  and  artillery 
was  developed 

cataract,  in  medicine  Any  condition  that  leads  to 
opacity  of  the  lens  of  the  eye  or  of  its  capsule  re- 
sults in  a  cataract  The  cause  may  be  faulty  de- 
velopment before  birth,  mechanical  injuries,  heat, 


through  absorption  by  the  earth  or  by  vegetation, 
absorption  is  greater,  of  course,  when  the  soil  or 
rock  is  permeable  than  when  it  is  impermeable  A 
permeable  layer  over  an  impermeable  layer  may  act 
as  a  natural  reservoir,  supplying  the  river  or  lake 
in  very  dry  seasons  The  catchment  area  is  one 
of  the  primary  considerations  in  the  planning  of  a 
reservoir  for  water-supply  purposes 
Cateau,  Le  (lu  kato'),  town  (pop  7,682),  Nord 
dept,,  N  France  It  was  formerly  known  as  Le 
Cateau-Cambresis  In  the  First  World  War  the 
town  was  the  scene  of  heavy  fighting  during  the 
British  retreat  from  Mons  m  1014,  and  again  in 
1918,  when  American,  British,  and  French  forces 
drove  the  Germans  from  strongly  fortified  posts 


infections,  toxic  states  (i  e  ,  ergot  poisoning  and    Cateau-Cambresis,     Treaty     of     (kat6'-kabr&ze'), 


diabetes),  or  senility  The  senile  type  usually  af- 
fects both  eyes  There  is  gradual  loss  of  vision 
The  treatment  consists  of  surgical  removal  of  the 
lens  and  the  use  of  strong  glasses  to  compensate  for 
the  absence  of  the  lens 

Catargiu,  Lascar  (katarjdo'),  1823-99,  Rumanian 
statesman,  of  an  ancient  Walachian  family  He 
was  unsuccessful  as  Conservative  candidate  (1869) 
against  Alexander  John  Cuza  for  the  rule  of  Mol- 
davia and  became  leader  of  the  opposition  He  was 
twice  premier  of  Rumania  (1871-76,  1891-95)  and 
effected  financial  and  agrarian  reforms 

catarrh  (kuthr'),  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
bianes  accompanied  by  discharge  It  affects  es- 
pecially the  respiratory  tract,  alimentary  canal, 
genitourinary  organs,  and  the  conjunctiva  Irnta- 


1559,  concluded  at  Lo  Cateau,  France,  by  repre- 
sentatives of  HENRY  II  of  France,  PHILIP  II  of 
Spain,  and  ELIZABETH  of  England  It  put  an  end 
to  the  60-year  conflict  between  France  and  Spain 
begun  with  the  ITALIAN  WARS,  in  which  HENRY 
VIII  and  later  MARY  I  of  England  had  intermit- 
tently sided  against  France  The  terms  were  a 
triumph  for  Spam  France  restored  Savoy,  except 
Saluzzo,  to  Duke  EMMANUEL  PHILIBFRT,  acknowl- 
edged Spanish  hegemony  over  Italy,  and  consented 
to  a  rectification  of  its  border  with  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  CALAIS,  however,  was  confirmed  in 
French  possession  bv  England  Henry  II's  sister, 
Margaret,  was  given  in  marriage  to  Emmanuel 
Phihbert  of  Savoy,  Henry's  daughter,  Elizabeth 
of  Valois,  was  given  to  Philip  II  of  Spain 


tion  by  gases,  dusts,  or  a  mild  degree  of  bacterial    catechism   (ka'tuklzm)    [Gr  ,-oral  instruction],   a 

series  of  questions  and  answers  written  for  the  pur- 


infection  produces  catarrh 

Catasauqua  (katuso'kwu),  borough  (pop  4,764),  E 
Pa  ,  on  the  Lchigh  river  and  near  Allen  town;  me 
c  1853  In  1914  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  use  of 
anthracite  in  iron  furnaces  was  celebrated  here 

catastrophism  (kutaVtruffem),  in  geology,  the  doc- 
trine that  at  intervals  in  the  earth's  history  all 
living  things  have  been  destroyed  by  cataclysms, 
e  g  ,  floods  or  earthquakes,  and  replaced  by  an 
entirely  different  population  The  theory,  popu- 
larly accepted  from  the  earliest  times,  was  attacked 
in  the  18th  cent ,  notably  by  James  Hutton,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  the  opposite 
doctrine  of  uniformism  Catastrophism,  however, 
was  more  easily  correlated  with  religious  doctrines, 
e  g  ,  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Flood,  and  remained 
for  some  time  the  interpretation  of  the  earth's 
history  accepted  by  the  great  majority  of  geolo- 
gists It  was  systematized  and  defended  by  Cuvier, 
whose  position  as  the  greatest  geologist  of  his  day 
easily  overbore  all  opposition  In  the  19th  cent. 
it  was  attacked  by  George  Poulett  Scrope  and 
especially  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  under  whose  in- 


pose  of  teaching  a  religious  system,  especially  to 
the  young  Among  the  earliest  catechisms  were 
those  of  Martin  Luther  (1520  and  1529),  for  the 
use  of  the  people  The  greatest  Calvmistic  cate- 
chism was  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  (1503),  re- 
vised at  Dort  (1619),  used  m  the  Dutch  and  Ger- 
man Reformed  churches  Other  Calvmistic  cat- 
echisms are  the  Longer  and  Shorter  Catechisms 
of  1647  and  1648,  drawn  up  to  supplement  the 
Westminster  Confession,  they  are  used  in  the 
Presbyterian  churches  The  Anglican  catechism  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  comparatively 
short  A  catechism  long  in  use  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  was  that  prepared  by  the  Jesuit  Peter 
Camsms,  it  appeared  in  1556  The  catechism  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  a  document  of  high  authority 
issued  in  1566,  is  not  really  a  catechism  but  a  man- 
ual of  instruction  for  use  by  the  clergy  The  best- 
known  Catholic  catechism  in  England  is  the  Penny 
Catechism,  adopted  by  the  bishops  of  England  and 
Wales,  that  in  the  United  States  is  the  Baltimore 
Catechism 


fluence  the  contrary  doctrine  gradually  became   catechu  (ka'tuchSo)  or  cutch,  extract  from  Acacia 


more  popular 
Catatumbo  (katatfiom'bo)  river  flowing  from  the 


catechu,  a  native  tree  of  India  and  Burma,  contain- 
ing catechu tanmc  acid,  catechu ie  acid,  and  decom- 


Colombian  Andes  E  across  NW  Venezuela  to  Lake     position  products  of  these  materials   Black  catechu 


MARACAIBO  Navigable  in  its  lower  course  and 
with  a  railroad  from  the  head  of  navigation  to 
CtfcuTA,  it  is  the  chief  outlet  for  the  upper  Mara- 
caibo  basin  and  NE  Colombia  Numerous  oil  wells 
are  along  the  river 

Catawba,  river  see  WATBRRB,  river 

Catawba  Indians  (kuto'bu),  North  American  In- 
dian tribe  of  Siouan  stock,  occupying  a  region  in 
South  Carolina  A  large  and  powerful  group,  they 
waged  incessant  but  unsuccessful  war  against  the 
Cherokee  and  the  tribes  of  the  Ohio  river  valley. 


is  obtained  by  boiling  wood  chips  from  the  tree  into 
a  thick  syrup,  which  is  evaporated  and  cast  into 
solid  blocks  It  appears  as  a  dark  solid,  lustrous, 
very  brittle,  and  having  a  sweet  astringent  taste 
It  is  soluble  in  caustic,  alcohol,  and  boiling  water 
Pale  catechu,  the  terra  japonica  or  gamhier  of  com- 
merce, is  an  extract  from  the  leaves  of  a  Malayan 
plant,  Uncana  gambler,  and  is  obtained  by  boiling 
the  leaves  and  treating  the  resulting  juice  as  in  the 
preparation  of  black  catechu  This  makes  blocks 
of  yellow  or  pale  brown  Both  varieties  are  used  in 
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sending  war  parties  great  distances    Fighting  and  dyeing,  giving  brown  and  olive  colors,  in  tanning, 

epidemics  of  smallpox  reduced  them  to  a  small  and  to  treat  fishing  lines  and  nets  which  are  to  be 

group  in  the  18th  cent    A  few  survivors  are  on  a  exposed  to  salt  water.    Sail  canvas  so  treated  is 

reservation  in  South  Carolina  called  tanned  canvas    Both  varieties,  because  of 

Catawissa    (k&tuwla'u),   industrial   borough   (pop  their  astringent  properties,  are  used  in  medicine 

2,053),   E   Pa  ,  near  the  Susquehanna  river  8  of  in  certain  intestinal  disorders  and  hemorrhage 

Bloomsburg,  laid  out  1787,  me   1892    Shoes  and  categorical  imperative,  see  KANT,  IMMANUEL 

textiles  are  made  here  category,  in  iormal  logic,  the  basis  of  predication 

catbird,  common  North  American  bird  related  to     ~'  

the  mockingbird  It  is  slate  gray,  with  black  on 
the  crown  and  tail  and  chestnut  under  tail  coverts. 
It  nests  m  briar  tangles  and  shrubbery.  Although 
it  eats  small  fruits,  it  is  of  benefit  m  destroying  m- 


Thus  an  object  may  be  described  under  various 
categories,  as  site,  color,  causality  Aristotle  set 
up  10  categories  as  determinations  of  being.  Kant 
postulated  12  categories  of  understanding — ways 

_ , , „ in  which  mind  grasps  the  phenomenal  world.  Other 

.    It  is  an  expert  singer  and  mimic.    When     philosophers  have  used  other  organisations.  Since 
alarmed  or  angry  it  utters  a  harsh  mew.   Its  sly     a  system  of  categories  is  the  way  m  which  a  particu- 


CATHEDRAL 

lar  philosopher  organises  what  he  believes  to  be 
knowledge,  the  formulation  of  that  system  varies 
from  man  to  man  and  from  period  to  penod. 
Catena,  Vlncenio  di  Biagio  (venchan'tsd  dfl  bya'jC 
kata'nft),  c  1470-1531,  Venetian  painter.  His  earli- 
er work  reflects  the  influence  of  Giovanni  Bellini 
—the  Madonna  and  Child  (Walker  Gall ,  Liverpool) 
and  Madonna  with  Saints  (Venice  Acad  ).  In  hifl 
later  period  Catena  followed  closely  the  style  of 
Giorgione.  With  Giorgione  and  Titian,  he  was 
ranked  by  his  contemporaries  as  one  of  the  three 
great  painters  of  the  day  The  best  works  of  this 
period  are  Knwht  Adoring  the  Chritt  Child  (Nation- 
al Gall  ,  London) ,  The  Doge  Leonardo  Loredan 
Kneeling  before  the  Madonna  (ducal  palace,  Venice) ; 
his  masterpiece,  The  Martyrdom  of  St  Chrutina 
(Church  of  Santa  Maria  Mater  Domini,  Venice), 
Chritt  Giving  the  Keys  to  St  Peter  (Gardner  Mus  , 
Boston),  and  two  portraits  and  Chntt  and  the 
Samaritan  Woman  (National  Gall  of  Art,  Washing- 
ton, D  C ) 

Caterham  and  Warlmgham  (kfi'turum,  wdr'Ung- 
um),  urban  district  (1931  pop  19,512,  1943  esti- 
mated pop  27,100),  Surrey,  England,  S  of  London. 
It  has  a  military  station 

caterpillar   see  LARVA 

catfish,  fish  characterized  generally  by  having  bar- 
bels around  the  mouth,  an  adipose  fin,  and  a  tough, 
scaleless  skin  which  in  some  South  American  forms 
contains  bony  plates  There  are  a  number  of  Old 
and  New  Worm  f  ami  I  ics  M  ost  of  the  larger  species 
are  good  food  fish.  The  largest  in  North  America 
is  the  blue  or  Mississippi  catfish,  which  usually 
weighs  about  20  Ib  but  sometimes  reaches  150  Ib. 
Stings  can  be  inflicted  by  some  forms,  o  g  ,  the  stone 
and  tadpole  catfishes  and  the  mad  torn,  by  means 
of  a  pectoral  spine  with  a  poison  gland  The  wela 
or  sheatfish  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  some- 
times reaches  a  weight  of  400  Ib,  An  African  form 
produces  electricity  (see  ELECTRIC  FISH)  Some  cat- 
fish make  nests  for  their  eggs,  some  males  carry  the 
developing  eggs  in  their  mouths,  and  in  others 
the  eggs  become  embedded  in  the  underside  of  the 
female  During  dry  seasons  in  the  tropics  catfish 
may  burrow  underground  or  make  overland  jour- 
neys in  search  of  water  They  produce  sounds  with 
the  aid  of  the  air  bladder  Omnivorous  feeders, 
they  are  valuable  as  scavengers 

catgut  or  gut,  cord  made  from  the  intestines  of  vari- 
ous animals  (sheep  and  horses  especially,  but  not 
cats)  The  membrane  is  chemically  treated,  and 
slender  strands  are  woven  together  into  cords  of 
great  strength,  which  are  used  for  stringing  musical 
instruments  (such  as  the  violin  and  the  harp).  Ro- 
man strings,  imported  from  Italy,  are  considered 
the  beat  for  musical  instruments  Catgut  is  used 
also  for  stringing  tennis  rackets  and  for  some  sur- 
gical sutures 

Cathari  (ka'thurl)  [Gr  ,-pure],  generic  name  for  the 
widespread  duahstic  religious  movement  of  the 
Middle  Ages  Carried  from  the  Balkans  to  Western 
Europe,  it  flourished  m  the  llth  and  the  12th  cent, 
as  far  north  as  England,  and  it  was  known  by 
various  names  and  in  various  forms,  e  g  ,  the  Booo- 
MILS  and  the  ALBIQENSES  Cathansm  was  de- 
scended from  GNOSTICISM  and  MANICHAKISM  and 
echoed  many  of  the  ideas  of  MARCION  The  Cath&n 
tended  to  reject  not  only  the  outward  symbols  of 
Catholicism,  such  as  the  sacraments  and  the  hier- 
archy, but  also  the  basic  relationship  between  God 
and  man  as  taught  by  CuRisTiANinr.  Instead,  the 
Cathari  believed  in  a  duahstic  universe,  m  which 
the  God  of  the  New  Testament  who  reigned  over 
spiritual  things  was  in  conflict  with  the  evil  god  (or 
Satan)  who  ruled  over  matter  Asceticism,  absolute 
surrender  of  the  flesh  to  the  spirit,  was  to  be  cul- 
tivated as  the  means  to  perfection  There  were  two 
classes  of  the  Cathari,  the  believers  and  the  Perfect. 
The  believers  passed  to  the  ranks  of  the  Perfect  on 
acceptance  of  the  conaolamentum  This,  a  sort  of 
sacrament,  was  a  laying  on  of  hands  The  Catuarist 
concept  of  Jesus  resembled  modahstic  MONARCHIAN- 
ISM  in  the  West  and  ADOPTIONISM  m  the  East  Per- 
secution, such  as  that  by  the  INQUISITION,  and  the 
efforts  of  popes  like  Innocent  III  wiped  out  Cathar- 
ism  by  the  15th  cent 

Cathay  (kathtV).  medieval  name  for  China,  derived 
from  the  Khitai,  the  founders  of  the  Liao  dynasty. 
It  was  first  used  by  Marco  Polo  and  usually  ap- 
plied only  to  China  N  of  the  Yangtze  river 

Cathcart,  William  Schaw  Cathcart,  1st  Earl,  1756- 
1843,  British  general  and  diplomat.  He  served  m 
both  the  American  Revolution  and  the  French 
Revolutionary  Wars  He  performed  his  greatest 
service,  as  ambassador  to  Russia  (1813-21),  in 
organizing  the  last  coalition  against  Napoleon 
(1813)  He  was  created  earl  in  1814.  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  he  was  involved  in  the  al- 
leged withdrawal  of  Alexander  I  at  the  time  the 
emperor  is  supposed  to  have  died 

cathedral  (-the'drj)[Gr  ,-aeat,i  e  .episcopal  throne], 
the  church  in  which  a  bishop  presides  The  desig- 
nation is  not  dependent  upon  the  size  or  magnifi- 
cence of  a  church  edifice  but  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
its  assignment  as  the  church  m  which  the  bishop 
shall  officiate  The  movement  for  cathedral  con- 
struction had  its  inception  in  France,  but  was  prac- 
tically simultaneous  over  all  of  Europe,  reaching  a 
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peak  in  the  early  13th  cent.  The  great  structures  of 
the  13th  and  14th  cent,  are  the  culminating  ex- 
pression of  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  By  its  mass 
and  its  lofty  tower*,  the  cathedral  was  often  the 
most  conspicuous  structure  of  a  city,  and  it  served 
as  a  center,  not  only  for  the  religious  life,  but  m 
many  cases  for  the  more  important  matters  of  sec- 
ular life.  Great  cathedrals  have  been  built  in  mod- 
ern times,  modern  in  their  planning  and  construc- 
tion but  generally  adhering  closely  to  medieval 
styles  of  architecture  Among  these  are  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  John  the  Divine,  New  York  city,  orig- 
inally designed  by  G.  L.  Hems  and  C.  Grant  La 
Farge,  but  redesigned  in  the  Gothic  stylo  by  Ralph 
Adams  Cram,  8t  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York 
eity,  designed  by  James  Renwick,  the  cathedral  m 
Washington,  D  C.,  by  Frohman,  Robb,  and  Little, 
and  the  cathedral  in  Liverpool,  England,  by  Sir 
Giles  Gilbert  Scott  Among  the  most  important 
medieval  cathedrals  are  the  following  France, 
Amiens,  Beauvais,  Bourges,  Chartres,  Le  Mans, 
Paris,  Rouen,  Rheims,  Strasbourg,  England  Can* 
terbury,  Durham,  Ely,  Lincoln,  Peterborough, 
Salisbury,  Wells,  Westminster  Abbey,  Winchester, 
York;  Germany  Bonn,  Cologne,  Ulra,  Worms, 
Belgium:  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Lou  vain,  Ypres,  Italy: 
Como,  Florence,  Milan,  Monreale,  Orvieto,  Pisa, 


detested.  Neglected  by  the  tsarevich,  Catherine 
read  widely,  especially  m  Voltaire  and  Montes- 
quieu, informed  herself  of  Russian  conditions,  and 
secretly  headed  a  court  faction  aimed  at  the  dis- 
placement of  Pater  m  favor  of  her  son,  Paul.  In 
Jan  ,  1762,  however,  Peter  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
of  which  he  immediately  proved  himself  utterly 
unworthy.  In 
headed  by  Gn 


Batsford  and  Charles  Fry,  The  Greater  English 
Church  of  the  Middle  Apes  { 1 940) . 

Cathelineau,  Jacques  (chftk'  katulenoO,  1759-93, 
French  counterrevolutionary  general,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Catholic  and  royalist  insurrection  in 
the  VENDEE  A  capable  commander,  he  gained 
several  notable  successes  but  was  killed  when 
making  an  entry  into  Nantes 

Gather,  Will*  Sibert  (ka'dhur),  1876-1947,  Ameri- 
can writer,  b  Winchester,  Va.,  grad  Univ  of 
Nebraska,  1896  Successively  newspaperwoman 
and  English  teacher  in  Pittsburgh,  she  traveled  in 
France  m  her  vacations  She  went  to  New  York  in 
1904  and  was  an  editor  of  McClure's  Magazine  from 
1906  to  1912.  Apnl  Twilights  (1903,  1923),  poems, 
and  The  Troll  Garden  (1905),  short  stories,  were 
relatively  unnoticed,  and  she  first  won  attention 
with  0  Pioneers!  (1913)  This  and  other  novels  of 
Midwestern  prame  life — The  Song  of  the  Lark 
(1915)  and  My  Antonia  (1918)— and  A  Lost  Lady 
<1928)  are  perhaps  her  most  notable  works,  written 
with  deceptively  simple  artistry  and  profound 
understanding  Three  short  novels,  vivid  evoca- 
tions of  bnef  intervals  in  history,  are  Death  Comes 
for  the  Archbishop  (1927),  priestly  pioneers  in  New 
Mexico,  Shadows  on  the  Rock  (1931),  17th-century 
Quebec,  and  Sapphira  and  the  Slave  Girl  (1940), 
Virginia  in  the  1850s  Among  her  other  novels  are 
One  of  Ours  (1922),  awarded  the  Pulitser  Prize 
although  it  is  not  one  of  her  best  works,  and  The 
Professor's  House  (1925)  Youth  and  the  Bright 
Medusa  (1920),  Obscure  Destinies  (1932),  and  the 
posthumous  The  Old  Beauty  and  Others  (1948)  con- 
tarn  distinguished  short  stones  Not  under  Forty 
(1936)  is  a  book  of  essays  on  literary  affairs  and 
people  Miss  Gather's  works  were  collected  in  a 
limited  edition  (13  vols  ,  1937-41) 

Catherine:  see  also  KATHARINE.  There  are  other 
spellings  of  the  name,  such  as  Catharine,  Kath- 
enne,  and  Kathryn. 

Catherine,  Saint,  4th  cent?,  Alexandrian  virgin 
martyr  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  her  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  she  was  learned  Condemned  to 
die  on  the  wheel  and  miraculously  saved,  she  was 
beheaded  Her  principal  shrine  is  the  great  mon- 
astery of  Mt  Sinai.  Attributes  sword,  crown, 
palm,  wheel,  and  book  The  marriage  of  8t  Cath- 
erine with  Christ,  popular  with  Renaissance  artists, 
represents  symbolically  the  dedication  of  her  vir- 
ginity Feast  Nov.  25 

Catherine  I,  16847-1727,  empress  and  tsarina  of 
Russia  (1725-27).  Of  Livoman  peasant  origin, 
Martha  Skavronskaya  was  a  domestic  when  she 
was  captured  (1702)  by  Russian  soldiers  As  mis- 
tren  of  Aleksandr  D.  MENSHIKOV  she  met  Emperor 
Peter  the  Great,  who  made  her  his  mistress  After 
her  conversion  from  the  Lutheran  to  the  Orthodox 
Church  (when  she  changed  her  name  from  Martha 
to  Catherine),  Peter,  who  had  divorced  his  first 
wife,  married  her  (1711)  In  1724  he  had  her 
crowned  empress  and  Joint  ruler  Her  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  her  difficult  husband  were  remarkable 
When  Peter  died  without  naming  a  successor,  Men- 
shikov  and  the  guards  raised  Catherine  to  the 
throne.  Her  pokey,  dominated  by  Menshikov,  was 
pacific  and  conciliatory.  Peter  II  succeeded  her, 
her  daughter  Elizabeth  became  empress  in  1741. 

Catherine  II  or  Catherine  the  Great,  1729-96,  em- 
press and  tsarina  of  Russia  (1762*46),  daughter  of 
Christian  Augustus*  prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbst.  She 
emerged  from  the  obscunty  of  her  relatively  modest 
background  when,  in  1744,  Empress  Elisabeth  of 
Russia,  partly  on  the  recommendation  of  Frederick 
II  of  Prussia,  chose  her  as  the  wife  of  the  future 
PBTKR  III  Accepting  the  Orthodox  faith,  she 
changed  her  original  name,  Sophie,  to  Catherine. 
Her  successful  effort  to  become  completely  Russian 
mad*  her  as  popular  as  her  eccentric  husband  was 


unworthy.  In  June,  1762,  a  group  of  conspirators 
headed  by  Gngon  OBLOV,  Catherine's  lover,  pro- 
claimed Catherine  autocrat,  and  shortly  afterward 
Peter  died  m  dubious  circumstances.  Catherine's 
internal  policy  began  with  great  projects  of  reform. 
She  drew  up  a  document  (Instruction)  ,  based  largely 
on  the  writings  of  BECCARIA  and  Montesquieu,  to 
serve  as  guide  for  a  new  and  enlightened  code  of 
laws,  the  code,  however,  was  never  completed.  The 
formidable  peasant  revolt  under  PUOACHEV  (1773- 
75)  turned  Catherine  toward  greater  conservatism, 
and  the  French  Revolution  made  her  an  outspoken 
reactionary  Relying  heavily  on  her  bureaucracy, 
she  reorganised  (1775)  the  provincial  administra- 
tion, creating  a  large  number  of  "governments"  or 
provinces,  subdivided  into  circles  —  a  system  which 
endured  until  1917.  A  charter  issued  (1785)  to  the 
nobility  recognised  it,  as  a  corporate  body,  immune 
from  taxation  and  gave  the  nobles  ownership  over 
their  land  and  absolute  power  over  their  peasantry 
Another  charter,  issued  to  the  towns,  proved  of 
little  value  to  them  Thus  Catherine,  despite  her 
enlightened  philosophy,  left  the  serfs  in  worse  con- 
dition than  she  found  them  and  increased  social 
inequalities  m  Russia  Her  foreign  policy  was  de- 
cidedly imperialistic  After  placing  (1763)  her 
lover,  Stanislaus  Pomatowski,  on  the  Polish  throne 
as  STANISLAUS  II,  she  established  a  virtual  pro- 
tectorate over  Poland  Eventually,  she  secured  the 
lion's  share  in  the  successive  partitions  of  Poland 
among  Russia.  Prussia,  and  Austria  (1772,  1793, 
1795,  see  POLAND,  PARTITIONS  or).  Her  ambition 
to  break  up  the  Ottoman  Empire  met  with  only 
partial  success  Her  first  war  with  Turkey  (1768- 
74;  see  ROSSO-TURKISH  WARS)  ended  with  the 
Treaty  of  Kuchuk  Kamarji,  which  established 
Russia  as  the  chief  power  in  the  Near  East  (see 
ABDU-L-HAMID  I)  In  1783  she  annexed  the  Cri- 
mea, and  in  1787  she  began  her  triumphal  tour  of 
S  Russia,  accompanied  by  POTEMKIN,  nor  favorite 
and  chief  instrument  in  her  Eastern  policy  This 
provoked  Turkey  into  renewing  warfare  (1787-92)  ; 
Emperor  Joseph  II  joined  Catherine  as  ally  in  1788 
The  Treaty  of  Jassy  (1792)  confirmed  that  of 
Kuchuk  Kamarji  as  well  as  the  annexation  of  the 
Crimea  In  dealing  with  the  Western  powers  Cath- 
erine, virtually  unaided,  planned  and  earned  out  a 
skillfully  diplomatic  foreign  policy  Her  main  in- 
terest was  in  the  East,  and  she  kept  out  of  the  wars 
that  accompanied  the  American  and  French  revo- 
lutions From  Catherine's  reign  also  dates  the 
Russian  colonisation  of  ALASKA  Much  of  Cath- 
erine's glorious  reputation  was  due  to  the  adulation 
bestowed  on  her  by  Voltaire,  with  whom  she  cor- 
responded copiously  She  herself  wrote  extensively 
(memoirs,  comedies,  and  stories),  mainly  m  French 
but  also  m  Russian,  and  greatly  furthered  RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE  Diderot  spent  some  time  at  her  court 
Catherine's  morals  were  extremely  lax  However, 
though  her  lovers  were  legion,  only  Orlov  and  Po- 
temkm  had  any  appreciable  influence  on  her  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  rulers  of  modern  times, 
Catherine  immensely  increased  the  outward  pres- 
tige of  Russia  She  was  succeeded  by  her  son, 
Paul  I  See  biographies  by  Kazirnierz  Waliseewski 
(Eng  tr  ,  1894)  and  Katharine  Anthony  (1925). 

Catherine  de'  Medici  (dl  mgdlche,  da  ma'deche), 
1519-89,  queen  of  France,  daughter  of  Lorenzo  11 
de'  Medici  She  was  married  (1533)  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  later  King  Henry  II  Neglected  during 
the  reign  of  her  husband  and  that  of  her  eldest  son, 
Francis  II,  she  became  regent  for  her  second  sou, 
CHARLES  IX,  in  1560  In  the  conflicts  of  the  time, 
with  the  aid  of  her  chancellor  Michel  de  L'H6PiTAL, 
she  at  first  adopted  a  conciliatory  policy  towards  the 
Huguenots  The  outbreak  of  the  Wars  of  RELIGION 
(1562)  led  her  to  an  alliance  with  the  Catholic  party 
under  Francois  de  Guise  and  to  negotiations  with 
Philip  II  of  Spam.  When  the  growing  influence  of 
COLIONT  over  Charles  IX  began  to  threaten  her 
power,  she  plotted  Cohgny's  assassination.  The 
attempt  having  failed,  she  took  part  in  planning 
the  massacre  of  SAINT  BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAY  (1572) 
After  the  accession  of  her  third  son,  HENRY  III,  she 
vainly  tried  to  revive  her  old  conciliatory  policy 
See  Edith  Sichel,  Catherine  de'  Medic*  and  the 
French  Reformation  (1905)  and  The  Later  Yearn  of 
Catherine  de'  Medici  (1908);  Paul  Van  Dyke,  Cath- 
erine de  Medicis  (1922)  ;  Ralph  Boeder,  Catherine  de' 
Medici  and  the  Lett  Revolution  (1937). 

Catherine  Howard,  queen  of  England:  see  How  ABO, 
CATHERINE 

Catherine  of  Braganzt  (brogftn'sa).  1638-1706, 
queen  consort  of  Charles  II  of  England,  daughter  of 
John  IV  of  Portugal,  She  was  mamed  to  Charles 
II  in  1662.  As  part  of  her  dowry  England  secured 
Bombay  and  Tangier.  She  lived  apart  from  the 
court,  alienated  by  the  king's  infidelities  and 
thwarted  by  her  childlessness.  In  1678  she  was  ac- 
cused by  Titus  GATES  of  a  plot  to  poison  the  king, 
but  was  protected  by  Charles  himself  ,  After  Wil- 


Ham Ill's  accession  she  returned  to  Portugal, 
where  she  supported  the  commercial  Treaty  of 
Methuen  with  England,  and  in  1704  she  acted  as 
regent  for  her  brother,  Peter  II.  See  M.  B.  Jones, 
Restoration  Carnival  (1937). 

Catherine  of  Siena,  Saint  (sfle'nu),  1847-80,  Italian 
mystic  and  diplomat,  a  member  of  the  third  order 
of  the  Dominicans  The  daughter  of  a  Sienese 
dyer,  Giacomo  Bemnoasjt,  Catherine  from  early 
childhood  had  mystic  visions  and  practiced  austeri- 
ties; she  also  showed  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
others  and  the  winning  and  sanctified  charm  that 
were  to  characterise  her  life  When  she  was  about 
19,  Catherine  devoted  herself  to  the  poor  and  the 
sick,  not  sparing  her  own  frail  health  m  her  efforts 
to  help  others  In  1370,  in  response  to  a  vision,  she 
began  to  take  part  in  the  public  life  of  her  time, 
sending  letters  to  the  great  of  the  day  She  went 
to  Avignon  and,  though  a  powerless,  modest  nun, 
exerted  the  decisive  influence  in  inducing  Pope 
GREGORY  XI  to  end  the  "Babylonian  captivity"  of 
the  papacy  and  return  to  Rome  m  1376.  As  papal 
ambassador  to  Florence,  she  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  peace  between  Florence  and  the  Holy  See 
In  the  Great  Sohism,  she  adhered  to  the  Roman 
claimant  and  helped  to  advance  his  cause.  Her  life 
was  one  of  great  pain,  which  she  bore  with  great 
rejoicing  In  1375  the  stigmata  appeared  upon  her 
She  was  the  center  of  a  spiritual  revival  about 
Siena.  Her  mysticism  has  much  of  overwhelming 
love  for  humanity  as  well  as  love  for  God.  Though 
she  never  learned  to  write,  she  dictated  hundreds  of 
letters  and  a  notable  mystic  work,  commonly  called 
m  English  The  Dialogue  of  Saint  Catherine  of  Siena 
or  A  Treatise  on  Divine  Providence  (or  both  as  title 
and  subtitle),  which  has  been  much  used  in  de- 
votional literature  She  was  unquestionably  one 
of  the  greatest  figures  of  the  Middle  Ages  Feast 
April  30  The  accounts  of  her  life  gathered  by  her 
followers  were  used  m  the  biography  by  Fra  Rai- 
mondo  da  Capua  (1398)  See  Saint  Catherine  as 
Seen  in  Her  Letters  (ed  by  Vida  D.  Scudder,  1905) , 
biographies  by  E  G  Gardiner  (1907),  Robert 
Fawtier  (1921-30,  in  French),  and  Johannes  Jor- 
genson  (Eng.  tr.,  1938) 

Catherine  of  Valois  (v&l'wa,  Fr  valwa'),  1401-37, 
queen  consort  of  Henry  V  of  England  She  is  also 
called  Catherine  of  France  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Charles  VI  of  France  She  was  married  in  1420 
and  boro  to  Henry  a  son  who  was  to  be  HENRY  VI 
Cathenne  later  married  the  Welsh  Owen  TUDOH 
From  them  the  Tudor  kings  of  England  were  de- 
scended 

Catherine  Parr,  queen  of  England:  see  PARR,  CATH- 

Catheiine  Tekakwitha  \t6k*akwlth'u),  1666-80. 
American  Indian  holy  woman,  b  Aunesville,  N  Y 
Her  name  is  sometimes  given  as  Kateri  She  wus  a 
Mohawk  and  was  a  Roman  Catholic  from  child- 
hood Piety  led  her  to  the  severest  asceticism  In 
the  1930s  a  movement  was  begun  toward  her  beat- 
ification, and  data  was  collected  concerning  her  life 
and  virtues  and  supposed  miracles  attributed  to 
her  intercession. 

Catherine  the  Great  see  CATHERINE  II. 

Catherwood,  Mary  Hartwell  (k&'thurwd&d),  1847- 
1902,  American  novelist,  b  Licking  co  ,  Ohio,  grad 
Granville  Female  College,  1868  Her  books,  his- 
torically accurate,  reveal  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
French  Canadian  life  and  French  Middle  Western 
pioneers  She  wrote  The  Romance  of  Dollard  (1 889) , 
Old  Kaskeuttoa  (1893),  and  Heroes  of  the  Middle 
West  (1898). 

cathode,  see  ELECTRODE 

cathode  ray:  see  ELECTRON  and  X  RAY. 

Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  religious  community 
originating  in  England  c  1831  and  extending  later 
to  Germany  and  the  United  States.  It  was  founded 
under  the  influence  of  Edward  IRVING,  its  member  * 
are  sometimes  called  Irvmgites  Because  of  their 
prophetic  gifts,  12  apostles  (including  Henry 
Drummond)  were  in  1835  set  aside  as  officers,  the 
last  of  them  died  in  1901  Over  each  congregation 
is  an  angel,  or  bishop,  assisted  by  elders,  deacon*, 
and  others  The  ministry  is  not  professional  Sym- 
bolism and  mystery  of  worship  characterize  the 
elaborate  liturgy  Much  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  See  P.  E.  Shaw,  The 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church  (1946). 

Catholic  Church,  the  universal  and  established 
body  of  Christians,  living  and  dead,  considered  as 
an  organisation  It  is  common  for  Christian  groups 
to  identify  their  particular  churches  (exclusively 
or  not)  as  the  Catholic  Church.  In  speaking  of  the 
time  before  the  Reformation,  Catholic  is  techni- 
cally used  to  mean  orthodox  (i.e  ,  those  accepting 
the  decrees  of  Leo  I  and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon) 
Today  in  English  it  usually  means  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  See  ORTHODOX  EASTERN  CHURCH, 
ENGLAND,  CHURCH  OP;  OXFORD  MOVEMENT.  OLD 
CATHOLICS 

Catholic  Emancipation,  term  applied  to  the  procew 
by  which  Roman  Catholics  in  the  British  Isles  were 
relieved  m  the  Iftte  18th  and  early  10th  cent,  of  the 
civil  disabilities.  They  had  been  under  oppressive 
regulations  placed  by  various  statutes  dating  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  (see  PENAL  LAWS). 
This  process  oi  removing  the  disabilities  culmi- 
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nated  in  th«  Catholic  Emancipation -Act  of  1899 
<<uul  «om*  Bubaeautnt  provisions),  but  it  had  be- 
gun a  number  of  years  before.  In  1778  English 
Catholics  were  relieved  of  the  restriction*  on  land 
inheritance  and  purchase,  and  in  general  priest 
hunting  oame  to  an  end  A  savage  reaction  to 
these  concessions  produced  the  Gordon  riots  (see 
GORDON,  LORD  GBOHOB)  of  1780,  and  the  whole 
history  of  Catholic-  Emancipation  is  one  of  struggle 
against  great  resistance.  In  1701  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Relief  Act  repealed  most  of  the  disabilities  in 
Great  Britain,  provided  Catholic*  took  an  oath  of 
loyalty,  and  m  1703  the  army,  the  navy,  the  uni- 
versities, and  the  judiciary  were  opened  to  Cath- 
olics, though  seats  in  Parliament  and  some  offices 
were  still  denied  The  attempt  of  William  PITT  to 
secure  a  general  repeal  of  the  Penal  Lawn  waa 
thwarted  by  George  III  Pope  Pius  VII  consented 
to  a  royal  veto  on  episcopal  nominations  if  the 
Penal  Laws  were  repealed,  but  the  move  failed.  In 
Ireland  relief  from  the  penal  land  restrictions  (see 
IRISH  LAND  QUESTION)  began  in  1771,  the  com- 
pulsory oath  was  dropped  in  1774,  and  the  repeal 
of  PoYxmos'a  LAW  (1782)  was  followed  by  an  act 
(1792)  of  the  Irish  Parliament  relaxing  the  mar- 
riage and  education  laws  and  an  act  (1793)  allow- 
ing Catholics  to  vote  and  hold  most  offices  The 
threat  to  English  and  Protestant  domination  from 
growing  agitation  in  Ireland  caused  the  Act  of 
Union  (1800)  whereby  the  Irish  Parliament  was 
destroyed  and  Ireland  given  representation  in  the 
English  Parliament  Irish  agitation,  headed  by 
Daniel  O'CONNEIJL  and  hut  Catholic  Association, 
now  worked  to  sec  ure  the  admission  of  Catholics  to 
Parliament  In  1828  the  TEST  ACT  was  repealed, 
and  O'Connell,  though  still  ineligible  to  sit,  secured 
his  election  to  Parliament  from  Co  Clare  Alarmed 
by  the  growing  tension  in  Ireland,  the  duke  of 
WFLLINUTON,  the  prime  minister,  allowed  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  sponsored  by  Sir 
Robert  PFEL,  to  pass  (1829)  Catholics  were  now 
•on  the  same  footing  as  Protestants  except  for  a  few 
restrictions,  most  of  which  were  removed  in  1866, 
1891,  and  1926  The  Act  of  SmrLfcMKNT  is  still  in 
foice,  however,  and  Catholics  are  excluded  from 
the  throne,  from  the  offices  of  regent,  lord  chancel- 
lor, and  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  from  offices  con- 
nected with  the  Established  Church,  and  from  a 
few  university  places  See  E  H  Burton,  The  Life 
and  Tunes  of  Bishop  ChaUoner,  1691-1781  (2  vols  , 
1909),  Bernard  Ward,  The  Eve  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation (3  vols  ,  1911),  Denis  Gwynn,  The  Struggle 
for  Catholic  Emancipation,  1760-W29  (1928)  and  A 
Hundred  Year*  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  1829- 
1929  (1929) 

Catholic  League,  in  French  history  see  LEAGUE 
Catholic  University  of  America,  at  Washington, 
D  C  ,  controlled  by  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  the  only 
US  pontifical  university,  for  men  and  women, 
chartered  1887,  opened  1889  It  IB  supported  by 
contributions  from  all  parishes  It  includes  a  col- 
lege of  arts  and  sciences,  schools  of  canon  law,  en- 
gineering and  architecture,  law,  nursing  education, 
philosophy,  sacred  theology,  and  social  science,  the 
Catholic  Sisters  College,  and  the  National  Catholic 
School  of  Social  Service  There  are  institutes  for 
Christian  Oriental  research  and  of  Ibero-Amencan 
studies 

Catiline  (Lucius  Sergius  Catihna)  (ka'tuln),  c  108 
B  C1  -62  B  C  ,  Roman  politician  and  conspirator 
At  first  a  conservative  and  a  partisan  of  SULLA,  he 
was  praetor  in  68  B  C  and  governor  of  Africa  m 
(57  B  C.  The  next  year  he  was  barred  from  candi- 
dacy for  the  consulship  by  accusations  of  malfea- 
sance m  office,  charges  which  later  proved  false 
Feeling  with  some  justice  that  he  had  been  cheated, 
he  got  up  a  harebrained  plot  to  murder  the  consuls 
He  and  the  other  conspirators  were  acquitted  (65 
B  C )  Catiline  became  more  bitter  than  ever 
against  the  conservatives  and  began  to  advocate 
popular  demagogic  proposals  So,  when  in  63  B  C 
he  ran  again  for  consul,  he  found  CICKHO,  the  in- 
cumbent, and  the  conservative  party  ready  to  pre- 
vent his  election  at  any  cost  Catiline  was  de- 
feated, but  this  time  he  decided  to  try  for  the  con- 
sulship by  force.  He  sent  money  for  troops  in 
Etruria  and  spread  lavish  promises  in  Rome 
Cicero  became  alarmed  and  on  Nov  8,  with  facts 
gained  from  Catiline's  mistress,  accused  him  m  the 
senate  (Pint  Oration  against  Catibne).  Catiline 
fled.  The  conspirators  remaining  in  the  city  did 
not  cease  activities,  but  even  approached  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  AUobroges  The  ambassadors  re- 
ported the  whole  plot  to  Cicero,  who  arrested  the 
conspirators  and  arraigned  them  in  the  senate  on 
Deo.  3.  On  Deo.  5  they  were  condemned  to  death  and 
executed,  in  spite  of  a  most  eloquent  appeal  from 
Julius  CABBAK  to  use  moderation  Cicero  B  haste  and 
summary  behavior  was  illegal,  and  it  was  on  a 
charge  (by  CLODIUS)  of  executing  these  Roman 
citisens  without  due  process  of  law  that  he  was 
exiled,  Catiline  did  not  surrender,  he  fell  in  battle 
at  Pistoia  a  month  later.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  prune  sources  for  Catiline's  conspiracy  are 
Cicero's  four  orations  against  him  and  Sail  unfa 
biography  of  him.  Both  of  these  are  prejudiced 
and  unreliable.  Catiline's  treason  may  be  partly 
explained,  though  not  condoned,  by  the  ruthleas 
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and  devious  means  used  against  him.  The  affair 
did  little  credit  to  any  concerned,  except  for  the 
honest  and  patriotic  Cato  the  Younger  and  possibly 
for  Julius  Caesar,  who  made  a  daring  plea  to  a 
vindictive  and  ruthless  majority  that  hated  him  on 
behalf  of  a  group  of  wretches  whom  he  scorned 
See  E  8.  Beesly,  Catiline,  Clodiu*,  and  Tiberius 
(1878);  E  G  Hardy,  The  Catilinanan  Conspiracy 
(1924);  William  Bolitho,  Twelve  against  the  Gods 
(1929) 

Cathut,  Nicolas  (nekola'  kfttPna'),  1637-1712, 
marshal  of  France  The  son  of  a  magistrate,  he 
was  conspicuous  in  his  age  for  winning  promotion 
by  merit  rather  than  by  wealth  or  descent  In  the 
War  of  the  Grand  Alliance  he  commanded  against 
Victor  Amadeus  II  of  Savoy,  whom  he  defeated  m 
N  Italy  at  Staff arda  (1690)  and  at  Marsaglia 
(1693)  Early  m  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion, he  opposed  Prince  Eugene  in  Italy,  but  after 
reverses  he  was  replaced  by  ViHeroi 

Cat  Island,  one  of  the  BAHAMA  ISLANDS  It  was 
formerly  thought  to  be  SAN  SALVADOR,  the  island 
on  which  Christopher  Columbus  landed  in  1492 

Catiettsburg,  city  (pop  4,524),  co  seat  of  Boyd  co  , 
E  Ky  ,  on  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy 
and  near  Ashland  It  was  settled  as  a  trading  post 
m  1808 

Cttlm,  George,  1796-1872,  American  traveler  and 
artist,  b  Wilkos-Barre,  Pa  He  was  educated  as  a 
lawyer  and  practiced  in  Philadelphia  for  two  years 
but  turned  to  art  study  and  became  a  portrait 
painter  in  New  York  city  In  1832  ho  went  west  to 
study  and  paint  the  Indians,  and  after  executing 
numerous  portraits  and  tribal  scenes  he  took  his 
collection  to  Europe  in  1840  The  following  year  he 
published  Manners.  Customs,  and  Condition  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  in  two  volumes,  with 
about  300  engravings  In  1844  ho  published  25 
plates,  entitled  Cattin's  North  American  Indian 
Portfolio,  and,  in  1848,  Eight  Years'  Travels  and 
Residence  in  Europe.  From  1852  to  1857  he  trav- 
eled through  South  and  Central  America  and  later 
returned  for  further  exploration  in  the  Far  West 
The  record  of  these  later  \ears  is  contained  in  Last 
Rambles  amongst  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Andfn  (1808)  and  My  Life  among  the 
Indiana.  Of  his  470  full-length  portraits  of  Indians 
and  tribal  scenes,  the  greater  pait  constitutes  the 
Catlm  Gallery  of  the  National  .Museum,  Washing- 
ton, D  C  ,  while  some  700  sketches  are  in  the  Amer- 
ican Muaeutu  of  Natural  History ,  New  York  city 
His  medical  training  helped  him  in  his  observations 
of  the  Indians  He  was  the  first  white  man  to  see 
the  Minnesota  pipes  tone  quarries,  and  pipes  tone  is 
also  called  cathnite  See  Llo>d  Haberly,  Pursuit 
of  the  Horizon  (1948) 

catllaite   see  PIPKHTONE 

catnip  or  catmint,  strong-scented  perennial  mint 
(Nepeta  cataria)  native  to  Europe  and  Asia  but  nat- 
uralized in  the  United  States  Catnip  has  scallop- 
margined  leaves  and  clusters  of  small  whitish  or 
pale  purple  flowers  A  tea  of  the  leaves  has  long 
been  a  domestic  remedy  /or  various  ailments 
Catnip  is  best  known  for  its  attraction  for  oats 

Cato,  Dionysius  (dICinT'shus  ka'to),  supposed  author 
of  a  collection  of  precepts  This,  the  De  moribus 
[on  customs],  was  very  popular  as  a  school  book  in 
the  Middle  Ages  It  may  date  from  the  3d  cent 

Catoche,  Cape  (kat6'cha),  extremity  of  Yucatan 
peninsula,  SE  Mexico  It  was  the  first  Mexican 
land  seen  by  the  Spanish  (1517). 

Cato  Street  Conspiracy,  see  THISTLE  WOOD,  ABTHUB 

Cato  the  Elder  (kft'to)  or  Cato  the  Censor,  Latin 
Cato  Major  or  Cato  Cenmnus,  234-149  B  C , 
Roman  statesman  and  moralist,  whoso  full  name 
was  Marcus  Porcms  Cato  He  fought  in  the  Second 
Punic  War  and  later  went  through  the  course  of 
honors,  serving  as  quaestor  (204  B  C  ),  aedile  (199 
B  C  ),  praetor  (198  B  C  ),  consul  (195  B  C  ),  and 
censor  (184  B  C  )  He  was  renowned  for  hie  devo- 
tion to  the  old  Roman  ideals — simplicity  of  life, 
honesty,  unflinching  courage,  loyalty  to  family  and 
to  Rome,  sexual  morality,  and  ability  to  endure 
hardship  He  inveighed  against  luxury,  extrava- 
gance, and  new  customs  He  was  thus  both  con- 
servative and  puritanical,  but  his  policy  was  not 
designed  at  repression  but  at  reform  and  rebuild- 
ing of  Roman  life  He  sought  to  put  down  luxury 
and  to  restrict  seats  in  the  senate  to  the  worthy, 
and  he  undertook  much  building,  including  repair 
of  the  city  sewers  Sent  on  an  official  visit  to 
Carthage  in  his  old  age,  he  returned  stern  with  dis- 
approval of  Carthaginian  ways,  and  he  ended 
every  speech  he  made  m  the  senate  with  the  words, 
"Carthage  must  be  destroyed!"  He  thus  helped  to 
bring  on  the  Third  Pumo  War,  in  which  Carthage 
was  destroyed  Probably  hia  detestation  of  luxury 
and  "cultivated"  ways  inspired  the  deep  hatred  he 
had  for  the  Scipio  family.  He  himself  deliberately 
affected  a  rustic  appearance  and  rustic  manners  to 
emphasise  his  belief  in  austerity  and  simplicity 
Cato  thus  exemplified  the  old  Roman  virtues  ]t 
must  be  admitted  that  he  also  exemplified  some  of 
the  old  Roman  shortcomings.  His  complacent  ac- 
ceptance of  class  division  led  him  to  cruel  harshness 
toward  his  servants,  and  hia  hatred  of  extravagance 
made  him  mistrKr  He  wrote  many  works,  most  of 
them  now  lost.  Probably  the  most  influential  was 
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hia  history  of  early  Home,  the  first  Roman  histori- 
cal work  worthy  of  the  name.  His  De  agri  cidtura 
or  De  re  nittica,  translated  as  On  Farming,  is  a 
practical  treatise  which  offers  valuable  information 
on  agricultural  methods  and  country  life  in  hia  day 

Cato  the  Younger  or  Cato  of  Uttca,  Latm  Colo 
Minor  or  Cato  Uticentu,  95  B  C  -46  B  C  ,  Roman 
statesman,  whose  full  name  was  Marcus  Porciua 
Cato,  great-grandson  of  Cato  the  Elder  He  was 
brought  up  by  his  uncle  M  Livius  DRUSUS  and 
early  showed  intransigent  devotion  to  the  austere 
piety  of  the  early  republic.  He  had  one  of  the 
greatest  reputations  for  honesty  and  incorrupti- 
bility of  any  man  in  ancient  times  His  Stoicism 
put  him  above  the  graft  and  bribery  of  his  day.  He 
was,  however,  deep  in  politics  as  one  of  the  more 
reactionary  of  the  Conservative  senators  His  repu- 
tation and  his  stiff-necked  refusal  to  compromise 
made  him  not  too  popular  with  his  colleagues.  He 
was  from  the  first  a  violent  opponent  of  Julius 
CAESAR  and,  outdoing  CICERO  in  vituperation  of 
the  conspiracy  of  CATILINE,  tried  to  implicate 
Caesar  m  that  plot,  though  maintaining  his  fairness 
to  all  He  and  his  party  supported  POUPEY  after 
the  break  with  Caesar  He  accompanied  Poinpey 
across  the  Adriatic  and  held  Dyrrhachium  (modern 
Duraszo)  for  him  until  after  the  defeat  at  Pharsalu. 
Then  he  and  Q  C  Metellus  Pius  Scipio  (see  Sciv- 
10,  family )  went  to  Africa  and  continued  the  strug- 
gle against  Caesar  there.  Cato  waa  m  command  at 
Utica  After  Caesar  ( rushed  (46  B  C  )  Scipio  at 
THAPSUH,  Cato  committed  suicide,  bidding  his  peo- 
ple make  their  peace  with  Caesar  Cicero  and  M, 
Junius  BKUTUB  (Cato's  son-in-law)  wrote  eulogies 
of  him,  and  the  noble  tragedy  of  his  death  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  dramas.  He  became  the  sym- 
bol of  probity  m  public  life 

Cats,  Jacob  (ya'kOp  kats'),  1577-1660,  Dutch  poet 
He  was  a  lawyer  and  held  important  magistracies 
Hia  poems  are  didactic  and  moralising  and  deal 
with  aspects  of  home  life,  from  the  ethics  of  mar- 
riage to  table  manners  He  has  little  repute  as  a 
poet,  but  he  has  enjoyed  a  great  popularity  as 
teacher  and  spokesman  of  Dutch  Calvimstic  cul- 
ture, in  the  Netherlands  he  is  familiarly  called 
Father  Cats 

cat's-eye.  name  given  to  two  different  green  gem 
stones,  both  characterized,  when  properly  cut,  by 
a  line  of  light  running  ac  ross  the  stone  This  effect, 
called  c  hatoyanc  y,  is  caused  by  the  presence  in  tho 
stone  of  a  number  of  Light-reflecting  parallel  fibers 
similar  to  those  of  asbestos  The  harder,  more 
valuable  cat's-eye  is  a  variety  of  CHBISOBBRVL, 
found  chieflj  m  Ceylon,  and  the  loss  valuable  is  a 
variety  of  QUAHTSS 

Catskill  (kutSkU),  village  (pop  5,429),  co  seat  of 
Greene  co  ,  SE  N  Y  ,  on  the  Hudson  at  the  mouth 
of  Catskill  Creek  and  S  of  Albany,  settled  in  the 
17th  cent  by  Dutch,  me  1800  Connected  with 
Hudson,  N  Y  ,  by  the  Rip  Van  Wuikle  Bridge,  it 
is  a  gateway  to  Catskill  Mt  resorts  and  to  the  Cats- 
kill  Forest  Preserve  Its  manufactures  include 
liqueurs  and  cement  products 

Catalan  Aqueduct,  SE  N  Y  ,  carrying  water  to  New 
York  city  from  the  Esopus  and  Schohano  water- 
sheds m  the  Catskill  Mts  It  was  planned  m  1905, 
and  the  first  part  of  the  project  was  completed  in 
1917  The  waters  of  Schoharie  Creek  (impounded 
at  Schoharie  Reservoir  by  Gilboa  Dam)  are  sent 
via  the  18-mile  Shandaken  Tunnel  (opened  1924) 
to  Esopus  Creek  Some  1 5  mi  below  the  south  end 
of  the  tunnel,  at  Ashokan  Reservoir  (created  by 
Olive  Bridge  Dam  in  Esopus  Creek),  the  92-mile 
Catskill  Aqueduct  begins  It  delivers  water  to 
Kensico  Reservoir  near  White  Plains  and  to  HiU- 
view  Reservoir  m  Yonkers,  whence  it  is  distributed 
to  the  boroughs  of  New  York  through  tunnels  cut 
in  solid  rock  Kensico  and  Hill  view  reservoirs  also 
receive  water  from  the  Delaware  river  project, 
which  was  started  m  1937  and  placed  (1944)  in 
partial  emergency  use  The  Catskill  Aqueduct 
passes  under  the  Hudson  river  at  Storm  King  nit 
at  a  depth  of  1,114  ft  Tho  Narrows  of  New  York 
Bay  are  crossed  by  a  steel  p»pe  to  Silver  Lake, 
Staten  Island,  a  distance  of  120  mi  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  aqueduct  at  Ashokan  Reservoir 

Catskill  Mountains,  range  of  the  Appalachian  Mts  , 
SE  N  Y  .  chiefly  m  Greene  and  Ulster  counties 
and  just  W  of  the  Hudson,  to  which  they  descend 
abruptly  m  places  The  region,  which  is  well 
wooded  and  rolling,  with  some  deep  gorges  and 
mauy  beautiful  waterfalls,  is  drained  by  the  head- 
streams  of  the  Delaware  river  and  Esopus,  Scho- 
harie, and  Catskill  creeks  The  summits  are  gen- 
erally c  .3,000  ft  above  sea  level.  Slide  Mt  (4.204 
ft )  and  Hunter  Mt  (4,025  ft )  are  the  highest 
Accessible  to  New  York  city,  tho  area  is  a  popular 
summer  and  winter  resort  Aahokan  Reservoir 
here  is  a  source  of  the  metropolitan  area's  water 
supply  Cat8kill  Forest  Preserve  (232,423  acres) 
embraces  some  of  the  finest  scenery  of  the  range, 
including  the  region  of  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  legend 

Catt,  Carrie  (Lane)  Chapman,  1859-1947,  American 
suffragist  and  peace  advocate,  b  Ripon,  Wis  , 
grad  Iowa  State  College,  1880.  She  was  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Mason  City,  Iowa,  m  1883-84 
In  1885  she  married  Lee  Chapman,  a  journalist 
(d.  1886),  and  in  1890,  George  Catt,  an  engineer 
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(d  1905).  From  1890  to  1900  an  organiser  for  the 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
«he  became  its  president  m  1900,  being  chosen  by 
Susan  B  Anthony  as  her  successor.  She  led  the 
campaign  to  win  suffrage  through  a  Federal  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  rather  than  state  by  state 
After  the  ratification  of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment 
(1920),  she  organised  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
for  the  education  of  women  m  politics  At  the  Ber- 
lin convocation  of  the  International  Council  of 
Women  she  helped  organize  the  International 
Woman  Suffrage  Alliance,  of  which  she  was  presi- 
dent from  1904  to  1923  After  1923  she  devoted 
her  efforts  chiefly  to  the  peace  movement.  With 
Nettie  R  Shuler  she  wrote  Woman  Suffrage  and 
Politics  (1923)  See  biography  by  M  G  Peck(l944) 
cattail  or  teed  mace,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Typha, 
widely  distributed  marsh  perennials  characterized 
by  a  creeping  rootstock,  lone,  narrow  leaves,  and 
a  brown  cylindrical  spike  of  flowers  on  a  tall,  stout 
stem  The  plant  has  been  variously  utilised,  tho 
leaves  woven  into  chair  seats  and  the  young  shoots 
eaten  like  asparagus,  while  the  starchy  rootstock 
was  ground  into  meal  by  the  Indians,  who  arc  said 
to  have  applied  the  down  of  the  seeds  to  wounds 
Cattails,  sometimes  called  club  rush,  are  cultivated 
around  ponds,  though  they  often  become  weedy, 
the  flowering  spikes  are  used  in  winter  bouquets 
Cattaraugus  (katur&'gus),  village  (pop  1,145),  W 
N  Y  ,  SE  of  Buffalo,  settled  1851  with  the  coming 
of  the  Erie  RR,  me  1882  The  Cattaraugus  Indian 
Reservation  is  near  by 
Cattaro,  Yugoslavia  see  KOTOR 
Cattell,  James  McKeen  (kutel),  1860-1944,  Ameri- 
can psychologist,  b  Easton,  Pa  ,  grad  Lafayette 
College,  1880  He  studied  with  Wilhelm  Wundt  at 
Leipzig  and  was  professor  of  psychology  at  the 
Umv  of  Pennsylvania  (1888-91)  and  at  Columbia 
Umv  (1891-1917),  he  was  a  pioneer  in  many 
branches  of  psychological  research  His  dismissal 
in  1917  for  alleged  unpatriotic  statements  aroused 
widespread  protest  Besides  writing  numerous 
books  and  articles,  Cattell  established  and  edited 
the  Psychological  Review  (founded  with  J  M 
Baldwin),  American  Men  of  Science,  and  Lfaders  in 
Education,  he  edited  the  American  Naturalist 
(from  1907)  and  School  and  Society  (from  1915)  and 
was  owner  and  editor  of  Science  (from  1894)  and 
Scientific  Monthly  (from  1900) 
Cattermole,  George,  1800-1868,  English  water- 
color  painter  and  illustrator  He  painted  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects  with  notable  success  and  was 
equally  successful  as  an  illustrator  He  was  a 
close  mend  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Browning 
Cattermole  is  represented  in  most  of  the  important 
British  galleries. 

cattle,  domestic  animals  of  the  bovine  genus  prob- 
ably descended  from  the  AUROCHS,  which  in  be- 
lieved to  have  been  first  domestic  ated  in  Asia  It 
is  thought  that  in  ancient  times  in  Europe  crosses 
between  the  aurochs  and  a  smaller  breed  produced 
cattle  from  which  modern  breeds  originated 
Cattle  were  first  brought  to  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere by  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  They 
are  closely  related  to  the  bison,  buffalo,  and  vak 
Wealth  has  sometimes  consisted  chiefly  of  cattle 
and  has  been  measured  by  them,  the  word  ptcuni- 
ary  is  derived  from  the  Latin  pecu*,  tattle,  and  tho 
words  cattle,  chattel,  and  capital  are  related  Breed- 
ing for  improvement  of  beef,  dairy,  and  dual-pur- 
pose breeds  has  been  notably  successful  since  the 
middle  of  the  18th  cent  The  principal  beef  breeds 
include  the  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  and  HEREFORD  The 
principal  dairy  breeds  include  the  AYRSHIRE, 
BROWN  Swiss,  DUTCH  BELTED,  GUERNSEY,  HOL- 
STEIN-FRIESIAN,  and  JERSEY  The  principal  dual- 
purpose  breeds  include  the  DEVON,  POLLFD  DUR- 
HAM, RED  POLLKO,  and  BHOHTHOHN  Assoc  mtions 
have  been  formed  by  breeders  interested  in  im- 
proving the  various  breeds  See  also  BEEF  and 
DAIRYING  See  publications  of  tho  US  Dept  of 
Agriculture,  P  I  Wellman,  The  Story  of  the  Cattle 
Range  in  America  the  Trampling  Herd  (1939) 
cattle  plague,  see  RINDERPEST 

Catullus  (Caius  Valerius  Catullus)  (kutti'lus), 
84?  B  C  -64?  B  C  ,  Roman  poet,  b  Verona  He  is 
generally  considered  one  of  the  greatest  lyric 
poets  of  all  time.  A  wealthy  young  man,  he  went 
(c  62  B  C )  from  Transpadane  Gaul  to  Rome, 
where  he  entered  literary  and  fashionable  circles 
He  fell  deeply  in  love,  probably  with  CLODIA,  arid 
wrote  to  his  beloved,  addressed  aa  Lcsbia  (to 
recall  Sappho  of  Lesbos),  a  series  of  superb  little 
poems  that  run  from  early  passion  and  tenderness 
to  the  hatred  and  disillusionment  that  overwhelmed 
him  after  his  mistress  was  faithless.  Of  the  110  ex- 
tant poems  attnbuted  to  him,  three  are  almost 
certainly  spurious  They  include,  besides  the  Les- 
bia  poems,  epigrams,  ranging  from  the  genial  to 
the  obscenely  derisive,  elegies,  a  few  long  poems 
(notably  Attia  and  an  epithalammm  on  Thetis  and 
Peleus),  and  various  short  pieces  His  satire  is 
vigorous  and  flexible,  his  light  poems  gay  and  full" 
bodied  He  was  influenced  by  the  Alexandrians 
and  drew  much  on  the  Greeks  for  form  and  meter, 
but  his  genius  outran  all  models  Many  of  his 
poems  are  well  loved  today  by  those  who  know 
them,  two  of  the  moat  popular  being  the  10-line 
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poem,  touching  and  simple,  which  ends,  "frater 
ave  atque  vale"  fhail,  brother,  and  farewell],  and 
"On  the  Death  or  Lesbia's  Sparrow  "  See  Tenney 
Frank,  Catullu*  and  Horace  (1928);E  A  Have- 
lock,  The  Lyric  Genius  of  Catuttut  (1939). 
Catulus  (k&'chdolus).  family  of  ancient  Rome,  of 
the  Lutatian  gens  Caius  Lutatius  Catulus  (ka'us, 
kl'us,  lo&ta'shus)  was  consul  in  242  B  C.  He  won 
the  great  Roman  naval  victory  over  Carthage  off 
the  Aegates  (modern  Aegadian  Isles)  that  ended 
the  First  Punic  War  Quintus  Lutatius  Carulus 
(kwm'tus),  d  87  B  C  ,  was  consul  in  102  B  C  His 
colleague  m  the  consulship  was  MARIUS,  and  the 
two  of  them  went  north  to  oppose  a  Germanic  in- 
vasion He  had  to  retreat  before  the  Cimbri  until 
Marms  returned  from  Gaul.  The  two  then  de- 
feated tho  Cimbrt  at  the  Raudme  Fields  (just  S  of 
Vercelb)  m  101  B  C  He  later  opposed  Marms  in 
the  Social  Wur  and  favored  Sulla  Proscribed  by 
the  Marians,  he  either  committed  suicide  or  was 
killed  He  was  the  patron  of  a  literary  circle  and 
was  himself  a  writer  and  a  philosopher  Cicero 
praises  his  oratory  His  son,  also  Quintus  Lutatius 
Catulus,  d  c  00  B  C  ,  was  consul  in  78  B  C.  He  op- 
posed the  constitutional  t  hanges  sought  by  his  col- 
league, LFPIDUS,  and  when  Lepidus,  disgruntled, 
led  a  revolt,  Catulus  and  Appius  CLAUDIUS  de- 
feated him  Catulus  was  censor  m  65  B  C  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  archc  onservative  group  He  led 
the  minority  opposing  the  conferring  of  unusual 
powers  on  Pompev  by  the  Manihan  Law  in  66 
B  C  ,  and  he  was  one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of 
Julius  Caesar 

Cauca  (kou'kix),  river,  c  600  mi  lone,  rising  near 
Popav  An,  W  Colombia,  and  flowing  N  to  the  Mag- 
dalcna  through  the  Colombian  Andes  It  is  naviga- 
ble in  its  lower  course  and  drains  a  fertile  valley,  a 
superb  agricultural  region,  which  also  has  minerals 
Caucasia  see  CAUCASUS 
Caucasian:  see  RACE 
Caucasian  Gates  see  D \RY\L 
Caucasus  (kd'kusus),  Rus  Kavkaz  (knfkus'),  moun- 
tain system,  USSR,  between  Europe  and  Asia  It 
extends  c  750  nit  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kuban 
nver  on  the  Black  Sea  SE  to  the  \psheron  penin- 
sula on  the  Caspian  Sea  The  mam  range,  called 
the  Greater  Caucasus,  is  a  majestic  (ham  of  snow- 
capped peaks,  including  Mt  KIBRX.S  (18,481  ft), 
the  Dykh-Tau  (17,050  ft  ),  and  Mt  KAZBEK 
(16,541  ft )  The  Greater  Caucasus  is  crossed  b\ 
several  passes,  notably  the  M  \MIBON  and  the 
D \KYAL,  and  bv  the  GFOHC.IAN  MILITARY  ROAD 
and  the  OBHFTIVN  MIIITARI  ROAD,  which  connect 
North  Cauc  asm  with  Transcaucasia,  as  the  region 
8  of  the  Greater  Caucasus  is  called  The  onl\  rail 
lines  connecting  Transcaucasia  with  the  rest  of  the 
USSR  follow  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian  The  valley  ft  of  the  KLRA  and  RION  rivers 
have  for  centuries  served  as  the  mam  thoroughfare 
of  Transcaucasia,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian,  and  they  are  now  followed  by  a  rail  line 
To  the  south  of  the  Kura  rises  the  Lesser  Caucasus, 
which  is  an  extension  of  the  Iranian  Plateau  North 
Caucasia,  which  slopes  down  to  the  Kuban  steppe 
and  the  MANYCH  DEPRESSION,  JB  part  of  the 
RSF  SR  The  main  administrative  divisions  are  the 
KRASNODAR  TKRHITORY  (including  the  \DYGE 
AUTONOMOUS  OBLABT),  the  RTWHOPOI  TERRITORY 
(including  the  CHERKEBS  AUTONOMOUS  OBLABT), 
the  KABARPIAN  ASSR,  the  North  Ossetian  ASSR 
(see  OBSETIA),  GROZNY  oblast,  and  the  DAQEBTVN 
ASSR  Transcaucasia  is  occupied  by  the  GEORGI- 
AN SSR  (including  the  ABKHA/  ASSR,  tho  ADZHAR 
ASSR,  and  the  South  Ossetian  Autonomous  O blast), 
the  AZERBAIJAN  SSR  (including  the  NAKHICHFVAN 
ASSR  and  the  MOUNTAIN-KARABAKH  Autonomous 
Oblast),  and  the  ARMENIAN  SSR.  The  administra- 
tive complexity  of  Caucasia  reflects  the  diversity  of 
its  ethnic  composition  Caucasia  possesses  very 
nch  mineral  resources,  notably  oil  at  Baku,  Grozny, 
and  Maikop  and  manganese  at  Chiatura  Stock 
raising  is  the  chief  occupation  in  the  higher 
reaches,  agriculture,  fruitgrowing,  and  vineyards 
predominate  in  the  valleys  The  mountain  slopes 
are  covered  with  dense  pine  and  deciduous  forests, 
and  there  is  plentiful  game  Among  the  numerous 
health  and  mineral  resorts,  particularly  in  the  N 
Caucasus,  are  PYATIGORSK  and  KISLOVODSK 
Among  the  most  important  cities  are  DZAUDZHIKAU 
(formerly  Vladikavkaz),  TI*LIS,  EHIVAN,  BAKU, 
Kirovabad,  Lenmakan,  Batum,  and  Kutais  The 
Caucasus  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  in 
whose  legends  it  is  mentioned,  it  was  on  a  Cauca- 
sian mountain  that  Prometheus  was  chained,  and 
Jason  and  his  Argonauts  sought  the  Golden  Fleece 
in  COLCHIS  The  numerous  invasions  and  migra- 
tions that  swept  over  the  Caucasus  have  resulted  in 
its  ethnic  and  linguistic  complexity  There  are 
four  unconnected  language  families  the  North 
Caucasian,  which  includes  CHECHEN,  Ingush, 
Adyge,  Kabardin,  and  Abkhasian,  the  South 
Caucasian  or  Kartvehan,  which  includes  Georgian, 
Mmgreban,  and  Svanetian,  the  Indo-European, 
represented  chiefly  by  Ossetic,  and  the  Turkic,  rep- 
resented by  the  Azerbaijani  Turks.  Christianity  is 
the  chief  religion  m  Georgia  and  Armenia;  Islam,  in 
Azerbaijan,  Dagestan,  and  the  historic  region  of 
CIROABSIA.  Many  of  the  Moslem  mountain  people 


stubbornly  resisted  the  Rusafeft  penetration  of  the 
Caucasus  in  the  19th  cent,  and  were  pacified  only 
after  the  collapse  of  the  SHAMYL  uprising.  The 
romantic  beauty  of  the  Caucasus  has  inspired  many 
Russian  poets  and  writers,  notably  LERMONTOV 
and  Tolstoy.  Tolstoy's  novels  The  Cottack*  and 
Hadji  Murad  contain  probably  the  most  masterly 
descriptions  of  life  on  the  Caucasian  frontier  m  the 
19th  cent 

Caucasus  Indicus:  see  HINDU  KUSH. 
Cauchon,  Pierre  (pyftr'  koshS').  d  1442,  bishop  of 
Beauvais,  France,  president  of  the  ecclesiastic 
court  that  convicted  JOAN  OF  ARC  at  Rouen  (1431). 
His  violent  partisanship  for  the  English  made  a 
fair  trial  impossible  His  procedure  was  repudiated 
bv  the  Church  m  the  rehabilitation  trial  (1456)  of 
Joan.  See  W  P  Barrett,  The  Trial  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc  (1931) 

Cauchy,  Augustin  Louis,  Baron  (ogtistS'  IwS'  barfl' 
koshe'),  1789-1857,  French  mathematician.  He 
was  professor  simultaneously  (1816-30)  at  the 
iScole  polytechmque,  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  Col- 
lege de  France  in  Paris  While  a  political  exile 
(1830-38)  he  taught  at  the  Umv  of  Turin.  He  re- 
turned to  the  Sorbonne  m  1848  Besides  his  influ- 
ential work  in  every  branch  of  mathematics  (es- 
pecially the  theory  of  functions,  integral  and  dif- 
ferential talculus,  and  algebraic  analysis)  he  con- 
tributed to  astronomy,  optics,  hydrodynamics,  and 
other  fields  Among  his  nearly  800  publications 
are  works  on  the  theory  of  waves  (1815),  algebraic 
analysis  (1821),  infinitesimal  calculus  (1823,  182b- 
28),  differential  calculus  (1827),  and  the  dispersion 
of  light  (1836) 

caucus,  political  party  gathering  or  standing  party 
organization  The  word  is  of  New  England  origin, 
deriving  perhaps  either  from  an  Algonqman  word 
meaning  "to  talk"  or  from  "caulkers,"  who  were 
of  Revolutionary  sympathies  in  New  England  and 
m  whoae  place  of  business  one  of  the  Boston  Revo- 
lutionary committees  held  meetings  in  colonial  times 
In  the  United  States,  legislative  caucuses  at  one* 
time  nominated  presidential  and  other  candi- 
dates for  office,  but  this  practice  gayo  way,  with 
the  rise  of  popular  government  and  an  increased 
franchise,  to  the  nominating  convention  and  pri- 
mary William  Harris  Crawford  was  the  last  presi- 
dential nominee  of  the  congressional  caucus  (1824) 
The  caucus  has  continued,  in  Congress  and  other 
legislative  bodies,  as  an  instrument  to  aid  in  the 
formulation  of  pohc\  by  a  political  party  and  to 
make  the  partv's  nominations  for  committee  posts 
In  Great  Britain  the  term  was  applied  to  a  stand- 
ing prirty  organization,  such  as  that  developed  by 
the  Radical  Joseph  Chamberlain  in  tho  1870s,  and 
has  usually  carried  an  opprobrious  connotation 
In  Australia  the  term  refers  to  groups  of  Labour 
members  in  federal  and  state  parliaments  who  co- 
operate with  trade  councils  to  control  tho  go\ern- 
ment  when  the  Labour  partv  is  in  power  In  New 
Zealand  and  Franc  e  it  is  applied  to  meetings  of  any 
legislative  group 

Cauda1  see  CLAUDA 

caudillo  (kddel'yo,  Span  koudhe'yo,  -dhe'Ivo), 
term  applied  to  a  type  of  Hispanu  American  poli- 
tical leader  who  arose  with  the  wars  of  independ- 
ence Though  caudillos  have  varied  greatly  in 
character,  methods,  and  aims,  certain  characteris- 
tics generally  predominate  The  mitdillo  is  usually 
a  mestizo,  whose  political  platform  is  of  little  con- 
sequence but  whose  sentimental  appeal  and  strong 
personality  command  the  blind  allegiance  of  thc» 
Indian  and  mestizo  masses  He  is  unusually  daring 
and  skilled  in  military  matters,  possesses  tradi- 
tional virtues,  and  identifies  himself  with  his  fol- 
lowers in  leading  a  simple  existence  The  bond  be- 
tween him  and  his  people  is  personal  and  patii- 
archal  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  ideologies  Al- 
though he  eventually  becomes  an  oligarch  himself, 
he  usually  champions  the  rights  of  the  masses  by 
opposing  the  entrenched  wealthy  white  classes  and 
generally  also  the  power  of  the  Church  He  is  re- 
garded as  almost  messianic,  capable  of  all  manner 
of  unusual  accomplishments  for  his  people  Al- 
though he  rules  with  an  iron  hand  and  imposes 
strict  discipline,  his  only  law  is  that  of  his  own  mak- 
ing and  has  nothing  to  do  with  constitutional 
rights  Among  the  more  famous  caudilioa  have 
been  Juan  Manuel  de  Rosas  and  Facutido  Quiroga 
of  Argentina,  Francisco  Solano  Lopez  of  Para- 
guay, Rafael  Carrera  of  Guatemala,  Porfino  Diaz 
of  Mexico,  Juan  Vicente  Gdmez  of  Venezuela,  and 
Gabriel  Garcia  Moreno  of  Ecuador. 

Caudine  Forks  (kd'dfn),  narrow  passes  m  the  Apen- 
nines, S  Italy,  on  the  road  from  Capua  to  Beneven- 
to  Here  in  321  B  C  the  Sammtes  routed  a  Roman 
army  and  forced  it  to  pass  under  a  yoke 

Caughnawaga  (ka'nawa'eu),  village,  S  Quo  ,  on  the 
8t  Lawrence  opposite  Laohme.  It  was  founded 
(1667)  as  a  refuge  for  the  Iroquois  converts  to  the 
Christian  faith  It  is  still  an  Iroquoia  village, 
though  m  1890  it  abandoned  government  by  tribal 
chief  in  favor  of  municipal  law 

Caulaincourt,  Armand  Augustin  Louis,  marquis  de 
(arm&'  dguate'  Iw6'  marks'  da  kdlekoor'),  b  1772 
or  1773,  d.  1827,  French  diplomat  and  general, 
sreated  duko  of  Vioensa  by  Napoleon  As  ambassa- 
dor to  Russia  (1307-11),  he  opposed  Napoleon's 
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war  policy.  He  accompanied  the  emperor "as  aide- 
de-camp  in  the  Russian  campaign  and  on  his  two- 
week  dash  from  Rueaia  to  Pans  (1812).  Caulam- 
oourt  was  foreign  minister  when  Napoleon  abdi- 
cated in  1814  and  again  during  the  Hundred  Days 
His  remarkable  memoirs  of  the  years  1812-15  were 
first  published  in  1933  and  appeared  in  English  as 
With  Napoleon  in  Russia  (1935)  and  No  Peace  with 
Napoleon!  (1936) 

cauliflower  (kcVU-),  variety  of  CABBAOK,  with  an  edi- 
ble head  of  condensed  flowers  and  flower  stems  In 
cultivation  it  is  the  most  exacting  cabbage  variety, 
but  a  profitable  garden  crop  Cooperative  market- 
ing by  such  organizations  as  the  Long  Island  Cauli- 
flower Growers'  Association  and  the  California 
Vegetable  Growers'  Union  has  facilitated  commer- 
cial handling 

Caupolicin  (koupolekan'),  d  1558,  leader  of  the 
Araucaman  Indians  who  fiercely  resisted  the  Span- 
ish conquest  of  Chile.  He  attempted  to  carry  on 
the  reconquest  begun  by  LAUTAHO  and  won  a  vu  - 
tory  over  Pedro  de  Valdivia  After  a  magnificently 
heroic  but  futile  battle  to  keep  the  Spanish  from 
recapturing  ruined  Concopcidn,  Caupohcan  was 
forced  to  retreat  into  the  forest  Here  he  was  sur- 
prised, captured,  tortured,  and  killed  His  fame 
rests  partly  on  La  Araucana,  the  epic  poem  of 
Ercilla  y  Zufliga 

Caus  or  Caux,  Salomon  de  (both  stildmO'  du  kcV), 
1570-1620,  French  engineer  and  physicist,  edu- 
cated in  England  From  1614  to  1620  he  was  engi- 
neer to  the  Elector  Palatine  Fredenck  at  Heidel- 
berg Because  of  his  Lea  Raisona  </<•«  forces  mou- 
rantes  avec  diverges  machines  (1615),  an  early  exposi- 
tion of  the  principle  of  steam  motivation,  he  has 
been  considered  the  originator  of  the  steam  engine 

causality,  relationship  between  the  cause  and  its 
effect  The  scientific  conception  that  given  stimuli 
under  controlled  conditions  must  mevitablv  pro- 
duce standard  results  is  generally  accepted  by 
philosophers  Systems  vary,  however,  in  the  de- 
gree of  emphasis  which  they  place  on  the  role  of 
chance  in  changing  a  situation  Hume  felt  that  in 
causal  relations  we  have  no  evidence  of  anv  power 
exerted  by  the  cause  on  the  effect  Kant  thought 
the  notion  of  cause  a  fundamental  category  of 
understanding,  while  others  argue  a  strictly  me- 
<  hamcal  theory  of  causality  A  modern  interpreta- 
tion is  that  cause  and  effect  are  parts  of  the  same 
field  of  force,  and  their  relation  is  d.vnanuc  rather 
than  strictly  causal 

Causapscal  (kusapskiU'),  village  (pop  1,545),  E 
Que  ,  8W  of  Lake  Matapodia 

caustic,  substance  which  arts  upon  organic  material, 
buining  or  corroding  it  Caustic  SODA  (sodium  hy- 
droxide), as  well  as  caustic  I'OT^HH  (potassium  hy- 
Hroxide),  IK  a  caustic  ALKALI  Silver  nitrate,  called 
caustic  silver  or  lunar  caustic,  is  commonly  used  in 
medicine 

Cauterets  (kfiturS/),  mountain  resort  (permanent 
l>op  1,012),  Hautes-Pyrenees  dept  ,  SW  France 
It  has  celebrated  hot  sulphur  springs 

Cautley,  Sir  Proby  Thomas  (kot'le),  1802-71,  Eng- 
lish engineer  ana  paleontologist  He  was  chief  eu- 
gmeei  of  the  Doab  and  the  Ganges  canals  in  India, 
and  he  collected  fossils  m  the  Siwahk  Hills  there 
He  wrote  many  works  on  canal  engineering  and 
paleontology 

Cauvery  or  Kavery  (both  k&'vur?)  liver,  c  476 
mi  long,  rising  in  Coorg,  India,  in  the  Western 
Ghats  It  is  a  sacred  river  Scenic  falls  near  Sivasa- 
niudram,  Mysore,  furnish  hydroelectric  power  Be- 
low Srirangam,  Madras,  the  river  divides  into 
several  channels  (most  important  the  Coleroon), 
which  empty  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal 

Caux.  Salomon  de.  see  CAIIB,  SALOMON  DE 

Cavaignac,  Jacques  Marie  Eugene  Godefroy  (xhak' 
ni'iie'  uzhcn'  g6dfrwa'  kavanyak'),  1853-1005, 
French  minister  of  war  (1895-98),  son  of  Louis 
Kugpne  Cavaignac  He  played  a  decisive  role  m 
convicting  Dieyfus  (see  DREYFUS  AFFAIR) 

Cavaignac,  Louis  Eugene  flwe'),  1802-57,  French 
general  In  Algeria  he  held  Tlemcen  and  Cherchel 
against  the  Arabs  and  was  promoted  (1840)  colonel 
of  the  Zouaves  After  the  outbreak  of  revolution  in 
Feb  ,  1848,  he  became  governor  general  Elected 
to  the  assembly,  he  returned  to  Paris  and  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  war  He  used  his  dictatorial 
powers  to  quell  the  threatened  rising  of  the  working 
classes  in  a  fierce  70-hour  struggle  known  as  the 
JUNK  DA-J  s  In  the  presidential  election  he  was 
ba<ll>  defeated  by  Louis  Napoleon  (later  Napoleon 
III)  Arrested  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851,  he  was 
soon  released  but,  refusing  to  swear  allegiance  to 
Napoleon  III,  held  no  further  office 

Cavalcanti,  Guido  (gwe'do  kavalkftn'te),  d  1300, 
Italian  poet,  friend  of  Dante  He  belonged  to  the 
White  faction  in  the  struggle  of  the  Guelphs  in 
Florence  and  was  exiled  to  Sarzana.  There  he  fell 
ill  and  died  soon  after  his  recall  Much  of  his  best 
verse  is  in  the  Canzone  d'amore  [songs  of  love)  For 
translations,  see  his  Sonnets  and  Ballots,  tr.  by 
Ezra  Pound  (1912)  and  Lorna  de'  Lucchi,  An  An- 
thology cf  Italian  Poems  (1922) 

Cavalcaselle,  Giovanni  Battista  (joVan'nfi  bat-tes'ta 
kavftlkasel'la),  1820-97,  Italian  art  critic  and 
writer.  He  studied  painting  at  the  Academy  of 
Venice  and  in  Munich  and  traveled  extensively 
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studying  its  art  treasures.  He 

ited  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  and  escaped 

„  «._4wi,  where  he  remained  for  several  years 

While  m  England,  he  produced  m  collaboration 
with  Joseph  A.  Crowe  their  first  joint  work,  Early 
Flemish  Painters  (1857).  Cavalcaselle  returned  to 
Italy  m  1857  and  subsequently  served  as  inspector 
of  the  National  Museum  in  Florence  and  director 
general  of  fine  arts  in  Rome  The  writings  of  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle  include  the  monumental  History  of 
Painting  in  Italy  (5  vols  ,  1864-71),  several  times 
revised. 

Cavalier,  Jean  (zhS'  kaviilya').  1 679'- 1740,  a  leader 
of  the  CAMIBARDS  From  his  home  m  the  Cevennes 
region,  France,  he  fled  to  Geneva  (1701)  when  per- 
secution of  the  Protestants  became  intolerable,  but 
he  returned  when  lie  knew  that  the  Protestants 
were  about  to  rebel  As  chief  leader  of  the  Cami- 
sards,  he  showed  remarkable  military  genius  and 
suet  essfully  withstood  the  French  commanders  sent 
to  subdue  the  uprising  In  1704  he  made  peace  with 
Marshal  Villars  and  received  from  Louis  XIV  a 
commission  as  colonel  and  a  pension,  the  peace  was 
repudiated  by  his  followers  Distrustful  of  the  king, 
Cavalier  fled  from  France  He  fought  for  the  duke 
of  Savoy  and  later  for  England  in  Spain  against  the 
French  His  later  years  were  spent  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, where  he  was  given  a  pension,  made  major 
general,  and  appointed  governoi  of  the  isle  of  Jer- 
sey The  Memoirs  of  the  Wars  of  the  Cfuennes,  pub- 
lished in  1720  and  dedicated  to  Lord  Carteret,  is 
attributed  to  Cavalier 

Cavalier  (k&vuleV),  city  (pop  1,105),  co  seat  of 
Pembma  co  ,  extreme  NE  N  Dak  ,  NNW  of  Grand 
Forks,  in  a  farm  atea,  founded  1875,  me  1885 

cavalier,  in  general,  an  armed  horseman  In  the 
English  civil  war  the  supporters  of  Chailes  I  were 
called  Cavaliers  in  contradistinction  to  the  ROUND- 
HE  \i>8,  the  followers  of  Parliament  The  royalists 
used  the  designation  until  it  was  replaced  by  TOHY 

Cavahere,  Emilio  del  (ame'lyo  dcM  kavalya'ra), 
c  1550-1 602,  Italian  composer  of  La  rappresenta- 
zione  di  anima  e  di  corpo  (Rome,  1600),  a  sacred 
dramatic^  work,  a  forerunner  of  oratorio  His  reci- 
tatives were  the  first  monodies  His  name  also  ap- 
pears as  Emilio  de1  Cavahen 

Cavalieri,  Francesco  Bonaventura  (francha'skO  b5- 
navantoo'rakavalva'rf),  1598-1647,  Italian  math- 
ematician, a  Jesuit  priest  Professor  at  Bologna 
from  1629,  he  invented  the  method  of  indivisibles 
(1635)  which  foreshadowed  integral  calculus 

Cavalieri,  Lina  (le'na),  1874-1944,  Italian  operatic 
soprano  After  her  debut  in  Lisbon  m  1900  she 
achieved  great  success  throughout  Europe  and  in 
the  United  States  in  the  lyric  French  and  Italian 
roles,  renowned  as  mu<  h  for  her  great  beauty  and 
fiery  temperament  as  for  her  light  pleasant  voice 
She  sang  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
(1906-8)  and  with  Oscar  Hammerstem's  Manhat- 
tan Opera  Company  (1909-10) 

Cavalier  poets,  group  of  secular  poets  at  the  court  of 
Charles  I  Perfectionists  in  matteis  of  form,  they 
wrote  finely  finished  verses  on  courtly  themes 
Beauty,  love,  and  loyalty  expressed  with  wit  char- 
acterized their  poetry  In  his  poems,  Robert  Her- 
nck,  the  finest  artist  of  the  group,  showed  the  debt 
of  the  Cavalier  poets  to  Jonson  Richaid  Love- 
lace, Sir  John  Suckling,  and  Thomas  Carew  were 
the  other  leading  writeis  of  the  group 

Cavalli,  Pietro  Francesco  (pyu'tro  frtincha'sko 
kuvnl'le),  1602-76,  Italian  composer,  whose  real 
name  was  Caletti-Brum ,  pupil  of  Monteverdi, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  choirmaster  of  St  Mark's, 
Venice  His  42  operas  were  very  popular — espet  isl- 
lv  Dtdone  (1641),  in  which  the  bel  canto  ana  is  fully 
developed  He  also  composed  church  music 

Cavallmi.  Pietro  (pya'tro  kaval-le'nfi),  c  1250- 
c  13.iO,  Italian  painter,  mosaic  ist,  and  sculptor  His 
influence  on  Cimabuo  and  Giotto  was  important 
He  is  known  to  have  executed  several  frescoes  for 
the  Church  of  St  Francis  in  Assisi  Notable  fres- 
coes by  Cavallmi,  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Cecilia  in 
Trastevere,  Rome,  were  uncovered  in  1901 

Cavalotti,  Felice  (ffile'cha  kav.Uot'tP),  1842-98, 
Italian  politician  and  dramatist  He  fought  under 
Garibaldi,  was  a  deputy  to  the  parliament,  and 
persistently  attacked  the  government  in  fiery 
speeches  and  writings 

cavalry  (ka'vulre),  mounted  troops  trained  to  fight 
from  horseback  Cavalry  was  used  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  but  it  was  more  extensively  employed 
by  the  ancient  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Per- 
sians Some  of  the  Greek  ( ity-states  had  mounted 
troops  as  early  as  the  8th  cent  B  C  ,  but  the  typical 
Greek  force  was  the  phalanx  Since  saddles  were 
not  introduced  until  the  time  of  Constantino  I  and 
stirrups  seem  to  have  been  a  contribution  of  the 
Franks,  cavalry  was  at  a  disadvantage  against 
well-disciplined  infantry  at  the  time  when  Rome 
reached  the  height  of  greatness,  though  the  Ro- 
mans did  use  regiments  of  horsemen  Cavalry  was 
particularly  useful  in  scouting  and  in  pursuing  a 
routed  enemy  The  first  wide  and  expert  use  of 
cavalry  in  Europe  was  that  of  the  invaders  from 
the  East,  the  Huns,  Avars,  Mag\  ars,  Cumans.  and 
Mongols  In  medieval  Europe  the  mounted  knight 
became  the  typical  warrior,  and  cavalry  dominated 
in  the  incessant  small  wars.  Armor  was  developed 
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not  only  for  the  knight  himself  but  also  for  bis 
horse  Mobility  was  the  chief  advantage  of  the 
mounted  fighters  With  the  remtroduction  of  mass 
fighting,  infantry  came  to  the  fore  again,  notably 
in  the  trained  companies  of  English  bowmen  such 
as  those  who  won  at  Crecy  m  1346  The  use  of 
gunpowder  and  hand  firearms  did  much  more  to 
enhance  the  importance  of  infantry  Cavalry, 
however,  was  still  of  great  value  because  of  its  mo- 
bility ,  its  rapid  striking  power,  and  its  usefulness 
in  clearing  the  field  of  a  beaten  enemy  The  mount- 
ed infantrymen  also  became  prominent,  such 
forces  as  the  dragoons  used  horses  for  mobility  but 
fought  on  foot  Cavalry  was  prominent  in  the 
armies  of  Louis  XIV  and  of  Fredenck  II  (Frederick 
the  Groat),  and  particularly  with  Napoleon  the 
cavalryman  became  the  elite  of  the  fighting  forces, 
though  actual  reliance  in  fighting  was  rather  upon 
the  infantry  Gaily  uniformed  cuirassiers,  dra- 
goons, hussars,  lancers,  and  the  like  were  features 
of  European  armies  of  the  19th  cent ,  and  most  oi 
these  forces  were  recruited  from  the  nobility  and 
the  bettor  families  They  were  of  great  value  m 
the  fighting  on  imperial  frontiers,  as  in  India  and 
in  Africa,  but  were  of  steadily  diminishing  worth 
on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  Cavalry  was  also 
the  indispensable  arm  for  the  V  8  frontier,  where 
mobility  was  essential  in  fighting  the  Indians,  and 
as  Indian  fighters  cavalrymen  were  paramount  to 
the  end  of  the  19th  cent  when  those  wars  ended 
Cavalry  was  much  used  in  the  American  Civil 
War,  and  some  of  the  best  known  of  the  command- 
ers were  cavalrymen,  notably  Philip  H  Sheridan, 
J  E  B  Stuart,  and  N  B  Forrest  Their  value  was, 
however,  on  the  wane,  and  it  is  an  ironic  fact  that 
the  Rough  Kiders  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
did  their  fighting  on  foot  In  the  First  World  War 
cavalry  was  again  useful  in  the  open  fighting  on 
the  plains  of  Eastern  Europe  and  m  Palestine,  but 
was  not  usable  in  the  major  theaters,  where  trench 
warfare  prevailed  The  development  of  motor- 
ized, me<  hamzed,  and  armored  forces  and  of  air 
warfare  had  made  cavalry  obsolete  by  the  time  of 
the  Set  ond  World  War,  as  was  abundantly  proved 
by  the  pitiful  showing  of  the  Polish  cavalr>  in  the 
brief  campaign  of  Sept ,  1939  The  Russians  did 
make  some  efficient  use  of  cavalry  in  small  move- 
ments m  waiter,  when  the  hoav>  snows  stalled 
mechanized  units,  but  the  cavalry  forces  on  the 
plains  of  the  Ukraine  fared  badly,  and  victory  de- 
pended rather  on  foot  soldiers,  artillerymen,  and 
airplanes  The  tank  and  the  armored  car  had 
definitely  replaced  the  horse  m  warfare  In  1946 
the  U  S  arm>  abolished  cavalry  as  a  separate  arm 
of  service,  merging  what  remained  of  it  into  the 
armored  forces 

Cavan  (ka'vun),  inland  county  (730  sq  mi  ,  pop 
70,323),  Ulster  prov  ,  Ireland  The  county  town 
is  Cavan  It  is  a  hilU  region  of  lakes  (Lough 
Oughter  chief  among  them)  and  bogs,  and  the 
climate  is  extremel}  damp  and  cool  Most  of  the 
soil  is  claN  The  Erne  is  the  puncipal  river,  and 
the  Shannon  has  its  source  in  Cavan  Although 
agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation,  less  than  a 
third  of  the  area  is  under  cultivation,  and  that 
mosth  in  very  small  farms  Manufactures  are 
negligible  Cavan  was  organized  as  a  shire  of  Ul- 
ster in  1584 

Cavan,  urban  district  (pop  3,479),  co  seat  of  Co 
Cavan,  Ireland  It  is  a  farm  market  and  the  seat 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Kilmore 

Cavazzola  (kavat-tso'la)  or  Cavazzuola  (kavat-tsw5'- 
la),  1486-1522,  Italian  painter  He  decorated 
many  churches  in  Verona  with  his  frescoes  His 
five  scenes  from  the  Pa*>sion  (Verona)  are  well 
known  His  real  name  was  Paolo  Morando 

Cave,  Edward,  1691-1754,  English  editor  and  pub- 
lisher He  was  the  founder  of  the  Gentleman's  Mag- 
azine This  was  the  first  magazine  m  the  present 
sense  of  the  word  and  the  first  to  give  the  miscel- 
laneous writer  an  honest  literary  oppoi  tumty  Sam- 
uel Johnson  published  his  parliamentary  reports, 
"Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Magna  Lilliputia,"  in 
this  periodical  (1741-44) 

cave,  a  hollow,  either  above  or  below  ground.  Caves 
mav  be  formed  by  the  chemical  and  mechanical 
action  of  a  stream  upon  soluble  or  soft  rock,  of  rain 
water  seeping  through  soluble  rock  to  the  ground- 
water  level,  or  of  waves  dashed  against  a  rocky 
shore  Volcanic  action  (either  through  the  forma- 
tion of  gas  pockets  in  lava  or  through  the  melting  of 
ice  under  lava)  and  earthquakes  or  other  earth 
movements  are  also  sources  of  cave  formation 
Limestone  regions  almost  invariably  have  caves, 
some  of  these  are  notable  for  their  beauty  of  STA- 
LACTITE and  STALAGMITE  formation  or  for  their 
magnitude  and  strangeness  Some  caves  were  the 
means  of  preserving  both  the  remains  of  prehistoric 
man  and  annnala  and  indications  of  man's  early 
culture  Special  scientific  studies  of  the  living 
plants  and  animals  in  oaves  contribute  to  knowl- 
edge of  adaptation  and  evolution  Some  cave  ani- 
mals lack  sight,  and  both  plants  and  animals  living 
where  light  is  excluded  show  lo&s  of  pigment 
Famous  caves  are  those  in  CMILSHAD  CAVERNS 
NATIONAL  PARK  (N  Mex  ),  MAMMOTH  CAVES  NA- 
TIONAL PABK  (K\  ),  and  Wind  Cave  National  Park 
(Black  Hills,  3  Dak ),  LURAY  CAVERN*  (Va  );  and 
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CAVE  ART 

WTANDOTTB  CAVB  (Ind,).  la  Europe  there  are 
celebrated  eaves  m  Belgium,  in  the  Pyrenees  (see 
ALTAMIRA  and  ABBXONAC),  in  the  DORDOQNH,  in 
Dalmmtta,  Gibraltar,  and  Sicily,  at  POSTOJNA,  and 
in  England  (Knur's  CAVERN  and  Kirkdale). 
FINGA^S  CAV*  m  the  basalt  of  the  Hebrides  off 
Scotland  is  one  of  the  many  caves  about  which 
there  are  legends  The  caves  of  Iceland  and  Hawaii 
are  volcanic.  See  also  CAVK  DWBLLJSR 
ctre  art,  Cave  paintings  and  engravings  have  been 
preserved  since  Paleolithic  times  The  earliest  be- 
gimungs  of  the  art  are  unknown,  but  by  the  Upper 
Paleolithic,  during  the  Magdalenian  phase,  its 
techniques  were  highly  perfected  Paintings  show  a 
vigorous  realism,  combining  an  economy  of  line 
with  effective  polychrome  techniques  The  early 
cave  artists  were  also  competent  users  of  foreshort- 
ening and  shadowing  Engraving  is  common,  and 
some  cave  surfaces  were  utilised  to  show  relief 
Animals  are  the  chief  subject  matter,  the  accuracy 
of  portrayal  m  such  details  as  hoofs  and  trunk  loba- 
tion  have  provided  invaluable  evidence  for  paleo- 
•oologists.  Brushes  apparently  were  used  Colors 
were  derived  from  iron  and  manganese  oxides  and 
iron  carbonates,  burnt  bone  provided  black  The 
motivations  for  this  art  were  not  aesthetic,  but 
most  probably  magico-rehgioua  Many  paintings 
are  found  m  nearly  inaccessible  passages  where  the 
artist  could  have  worked  only  under  most  awk- 
ward conditions  by  inadequate  artificial  illumina- 
tion The  subject  matter  suggests  that  these  draw- 
ings served  to  induce  sympathetic  magic  as  an  aid 
in  hunting  The  first  discovery  of  Paleolithic  paint- 
ings was  made  m  1879  when  the  celebrated  bulls  on 
the  walls  of  the  Altamira  caves  in  Spain  were 
brought  to  light  Many  famous  examples  have  later 
been  found  m  the  Dordogne  regions,  in  the  central 
Pyrenees,  and  in  lower  Italy  Traces  of  a  Neolithic 
cave  art  in  North  Africa  show  strong  resemblances 
to  the  Bushman  rock  paintings  of  recent  times  The 
murals  of  the  Ajanta  eaves  of  Hyderabad  in  India, 
dating  from  300  B  C  to  A  D  600,  are  among  the 
most  striking  examples  of  Buddhist  art 

Cave  City,  town  (pop  960),  8  Ky ,  NE  of  Bowling 
Green  It  is  a  center  for  visitors  to  tho  famous 
limestone  cave  region  of  the  state  Mammoth 
Cave  National  Park,  the  Diamond  Caverns,  and 
other  oaves  are  near  by 

Cavedone,  Jacopo  (ya'kopo  kavado'na),  1577-1660, 
Italian  painter,  of  the  Bolognese  school  He  as- 
sisted Guido  Rent  in  Rome,  but  his  reputation  as  a 
master  of  color  and  composition  was  won  through 
his  paintings  in  the  churches  of  Bologna. 

cave  dweller.  Caves  and  rock  shelters,  wherever 
found,  are  apt  to  be  utilized  by  man,  but  they  have 
not  been  widely  used  for  human  habitation  either 
in  prehistoric  times  or  among  primitive  peoples  of 
today  Cave  sites  favor  the  preservation  of  human 
remains  and  have  provided  most  of  the  known  data 
on  man  during  the  PALEOLITHIC  PERIOD  These 
indicate  most  frequent  occupation  during  periods 
of  severe  climate,  such  as  the  Moustenan,  when 
Neanderthal  man  flourished  The  need  to  hunt  an- 
imals in  the  Alpine  region  was  probably  an  impor- 
tant factor  m  the  choice  of  many  such  sites  They 
are  widespread  in  Europe,  the  Dordogne  region  of 
Prance,  the  Pyrenees,  and  S  Italy  contain  many 
famous  caves  with  notable  examples  of  the  Paleo- 
lithic CAVE  ART  Stone-using  peoples  were  not  the 
only  ones  to  exploit  caves,  not  until  the  2d  and  3d 
cent  A  D  ,  during  the  Iron  Age,  did  cave  dwelling 
find  its  greatest  development  in  Britain  The 
troglodytes,  known  to  classical  writers,  are  assumed 
to  have  dwelt  in  caves  along  the  Red  Sea 

Cavell,  Edith  (ka'vul),  1865-1915,  British  nurse 
She  was  matron  of  the  Borkendael  Medical  Insti- 
tute m  Brussels,  which  became  a  Red  Cross  Hos- 
mtal  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War 
Nurse  Cavell  was  arrested  by  the  German  authori- 
ties and  pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of  harboring 
and  aiding  Allied  prisoners  and  assisting  some  130 
to  cross  the  Dutch  frontier  She  was  shot  Oct.  11, 
1915,  despite  the  efforts  of  Brand  Whitlock,  U  S 
minister  to  Belgium,  to  secure  a  reprieve.  See 
biography  by  Helen  Judson  (1941). 

Cavendish  jfka'vundtah),  pseud  of  Henry  Jonee, 
1831-99.  English  card-game  expert,  b  London 
Jones  studied  medicine,  practiced  in  London,  and 
retired  in  1868.  He  became  a  leading  authority  on 
card  games  and  was  the  first  man  to  formulate  a 
t  of  playing  whist  He  was  tho  author  of 

c Vhut:  Stated  and  Explained  by  "Cav- 

'  (1892)  and  later  wrote  books  on  billiards, 

lawn  tennis,  and  croquet 

Cavendish,  George,  1500-1561?,  English  writer, 
gentleman-usher  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  His  biog- 
raphy of  Wolsey,  written  m  1567,  remained  in 
manuscript  until  1641  and  first  appeared  m  entirety 
in  Christopher  Wordswoith's  Ecdenathcal  Biogra- 
phy (1810).  One  of  the  great  books  of  the  English 
Renaissance,  this  work  was  long  attributed  to  Cav- 
endish's brother  William,  but  in  1814  Joseph  Hunt- 
er clearly  established  its  authorship.  See  S.  W. 
Singer,  ed  ,  The  Lift  of  Cardinal  Woltey  (1825). 

Cavendish,  Henry,  1731-1810,  English  physicist  and 
chemist,  b  Nice.  He  was  the  son  of  Lord  Charles 
Cavendish  and  grandson  of  the  2d  duke  of  Devon- 
share.  A  reduse,  whose  writing*  ware  published 


chiefly  after  his  death,  his  great  contributions  to 
science  are  found  in  the  results  of  his  many  and  ae- 
eurate  experiments  in  divers  fields.  His  conclusions 
were  remarkably  original.  His  chief  researches  were 
on  heat,  in  which  he  determined  the  specific  heats 
for  a  number  of  substances  (although  these  heat 
constants  were  not  recognised  or  so  called  until 
later) ,  on  the  composition  of  air,  on  the  nature  and 
properties  of  a  gas  which  he  isolated  and  described 
as  "inflammable  air"  and  which  was  later  called  by 
Lavoisier  HYDROGEN,  and  on  the  composition  of 
water,  which  he  showed  to  consist  of  oxygen  and 
his  "laflarumable  air"  In  his  Electrical  Research** 
(pub  1879)  he  anticipated  some  of  the  discoveries 
of  Coulomb  and  Faraday  His  experiments  to  de- 
termine the  density  of  the  earth  led  him  to  give  it 
a  value  stated  as  5  448  times  that  of  water  His 
Scientific  Papers  were  collected  in  two  volumes 
(Electrical  Researches  and  Chemical  and  Dynamical) 
m  1921. 

Cavendish  or  Candish.  Thomas,  15557-1592,  Eng- 
lish navigator  He  commanded  a  ship  in  the  flo- 
tilla under  Sir  Richard  Grenville  sent  (1585)  by 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh  to  establish  the  first  colony  in 
Virginia  In  command  of  three  vessels  he  sailed 
from  England  (1586)  on  a  voyage  round  the  world 
(the  third  to  be  made),  crossing  from  the  coast  of 
W  Africa  to  Patagonia,  where  he  discovered  a  fine 
harbor  he  named  Port  Desire  (after  his  own  ship) 
He  ravaged  Spanish  towns  and  shipping  on  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  and  thence  continued 
his  journey  by  way  of  the  Marianas,  East  Indies, 
and  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  returning  to  England  in 
1588  after  a  voyage  of  two  years  and  50  days  A 
second  circumnavigation  which  commenced  in  1591 
ended  disastrously;  his  fleet  of  five  ships  was  dis- 
persed, and  he  died  at  sea. 

Cavendish,  William1  see  NEWCASTLE,  WILLIAM 
CAVENDISH.  DUKB  OF 

Cavendish,  town  (pop  1,398),  SE  Vt ,  E  of  Ludlow, 
crossed  by  the  Black  River,  settled  1769  on  the 
Crowu  Point  military  road  It  includes  PROCTORS- 
VILLE  and  Cavendish  villages 
Cavendish  Laboratory:  see  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY 
Caventou,  Joseph  Bienaim6  (zhdsfif  byunama' 
kavatoo'),  1795-1877,  French  chemist  He  was 
piofessor  at  the  Jtoole  de  Pharmaoie,  Pans  With 
P  J  Pelletior  he  isolated  strychnine,  brucine,  and 
quinine  (from  cinchona  bark) 

caviar  or  caviare  (ka'venr)  [Turkish],  the  roe  of 
various  species  of  sturgeon  prepared  as  a  piquant 
table  delicacy,  especially  in  Russia  The  ovaries, 
when  removed  from  the  fish,  are  beaten  to  loosen 
the  eggs,  which  are  then  freed  from  fibers,  fat,  and 
membrane  bv  being  paused  through  a  sieve  The 
liquor  is  pressed  off,  and  the  eggs  are  salted  and 
sealed  m  small  tins  or  kegs  "Fresh"  caviar  made 
in  winter  from  high-grade  eggs,  mildly  salted,  is 
scarce  and  expensive  Less  choice  varieties  are 
cured  with  10  percent  salt  The  eggs,  black,  green, 
brown,  and  the  rare  yellow  or  gray,  may  be  tiny 
grains  or  the  size  of  peas  The  Russian  caviar 
comes  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  and  Caspian 
seas,  from  the  Danube  provinces,  and  elsewhere 
In  the  United  States  an  imitation  of  sturgeon  caviar 
is  produced  from  the  roe  of  other  fish,  such  as  pad- 
dlefish,  whitensh,  and  cod 

Cavite  (kave'ta),  city  (1948  pop  35,052),  on  SW 
Luzon,  capital  of  Cavite  prov  ,  Philippine  Islands, 
SW  of  Manila  on  a  narrow  peninsula  in  Manila 
Bay  After  the  Spanish- Amen  can  War  m  1898,  the 
United  States  established  a  major  naval  base  at 
Sangley  Point  just  opposite  the  city  proper  It  was 
agreed  m  1947  that  the  United  States  would  retain 
the  base  as  a  limited  operational  area 
Cavour,  Camillo  Benso,  conte  di  (kamel'lo  ban'sd 
kdn't€  d6  kavfior').  1810-61,  Italian  statesman, 
premier  of  Sardinia  (1852-59,  1860-61).  The  ac- 
tive force  behind  King  VICTOR  EMMANUEL  II,  he 
was  more  than  any  other  man  responsible  for  the 
unification  of  Italy  under  the  house  of  Savoy  (see 
RIBOROIMENTO)  Of  noble  Piedmontese  family,  he 
early  entered  the  army  but  resigned  in  1831  and  de- 
voted himself  to  politics  In  1847  he  founded  the 
Liberal  daily,  Risorgimento,  in  which  he  pressed 
King  Charles  Albert  to  grant  a  constitution  and  to 
make  war  on  Austria  A  member  of  parliament 
after  1848,  he  became  minister  of  agriculture  and 
commerce  and  (1852)  premier.  He  reorganised  the 
administration  and  finances,  reformed  the  army, 
and  won  for  Sardinia  a  place  among  the  powers 
through  participation  m  the  CRIMEAN  WAR  In 
1858,  by  an  agreement  reached  at  Plombieres,  he 
won  the  support  of  Napoleon  III  for  a  war  against 
Austria,  promising  in  exchange  to  cede  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  France  Austria  was  maneuvered  into  de- 
claring war  (1859),  but  Cavour  refused  to  accept 
the  separate  armistice  of  VILLAJF RANCA  pi  VERONA 
between  France  and  Austria  and  resigned  He  re- 
turned to  office  in  1860  In  that  year  Tuscany, 
Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Bomagna  voted  for  annex- 
ation  to  Sardinia,  and  Giuseppe  GARIBALDI  over- 
ran  the  Two  Sicilies.  Cavour  met  the  delicate  ait- 
uation  boldly  and  by  his  superior  statesmanship 
avoided  foreign  intervention  m  favor  of  the  dw- 
possessed  dukes  and  of  the  pop*.  Sardinian  troops 
were  sent  into  the  Papal  States,  which,  with  the 
exception  ol  Latauu  and  Rome,  were  annexed  to 


Sardinia.  With  the  abdication  (1861)  of  Francis  II 
of  theTwo  Sicilies  the  annexation  (1$0Q)  of  that 
kingdom  was  consummated.  Cavour's  labors  were 
crowned  two  months  before  his  death,  when  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  was  proclaimed  under  Victor 
Emmanuel  II.  See  Pietro  Orsi.  Cavour  and  the 
Making  of  Modern  Italy  (191*)  i  W.  R.  Thayar,  The 
We  and  Tim«  of  Cavour  (2  vols.,  1911). 
cavy  (kft've),  name  of  the  GUINEA  pio  and  of  a  num- 
ber of  related  South  American  rodents  The  wild 
cavies  are  generally  of  uniform  color,  usually  some 
shade  of  brown,  and  are  without  tails.  They  are 
herbivorous.  One  of  the  large  species  is  the  Pata- 
gonian  cavy,  a  long-legged,  harelike  animal  which 
reaches  a  length  of  about  2^  ft.  Other  forma  are 
the  Bolivian  cavy,  the  Peruvian  cavy  (said  to  have 
been  domesticated  by  the  Incas),  the  restless  cavy 
of  Brasil,  and  the  CAPTBAKA.  Some  cavies  are 
hunted  for  food  in  South  America. 
Cawdor  (k6'dur),  paiish  (pop.  767),  Nairnshire, 
Scotland,  SW  of  Nairn  Cawdor  Castle,  built  in 
1454  and  later,  us  represented  by  Shakspere,  fol- 
lowing tradition,  as  the  scene  of  the  slaying  of  Dun- 
can by  Macbeth,  which  occurred  in  1040. 
Cawnpore  (k6n'p6r*),  city  (pop  487,324),  SW 
United  Provs  ,  India,  on  the  Ganges  river  It  was  a 
village  until  its  cession  (1801)  to  the  British  by  the 
Nawab  of  Oudh  During  the  Sepoy  Rebellion 
(1857),  Nana  Sahib,  whose  claim  to  a  pension  had 
been  rejected,  slaughtered  the  entire  British  gar- 
rison, including  women  and  children.  Cawupore 
today  is  a  rail  junction  and  great  distributing  and 
manufacturing  center  Sugar,  woolens,  and  cotton 
thread  and  cloth  are  its  mam  products. 
Caxton,  William,  o  1421-1491,  English  printer.  He 
served  apprenticeship  as  a  mercer,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Company  of  Mercers  of  London,  tuid 
from  1463  to  1469  was  at  Bruges  as  governor  of 
the  Merchants  Adventurers  in  the  Low  Countries 
He  learned  printing  in  Cologne  in  1471-72,  and  at 
Bruges  in  1475  lie  and  Colard  Mansion  printed 
The  RecuyeU  of  the  Hiatorye»  of  Troye,  the  hrst 
book  printed  in  English  In  1476  he  returned  to 
England,  and  at  Westminster  in  1477  he  printed 
Dictea  or  Sayengia  of  the  Philosophies,  the  first 
dated  book  printed  in  England  He  printed  three* 
books  in  Bruges  and  many  m  Westminster  He  watt 
the  translator,  from  French,  Latin,  and  Dutch,  ut 
some  of  the  books  that  he  printed,  and  for  some 
ho  wrote  original  prologues,  epilogues,  and  addi- 
tions One  of  the  t>  pe  faces  used  by  Caxton  is  the 
original  Old  English  type  The  size  of  this  t>  pe 
of  Caxton 's  (14  point)  is  known  as  English  WYN- 
KYN  DE  WORDS,  ins  successor  as  a  printer,  was  hit* 
assistant  at  Westminster,  and  the  printers  Ruhuni 
Pynson  and  Robert  Copland  refer  to  Caxton  (pus- 
sibly  figuratively)  as  their  master  See  William 
Blades,  The  Biography  and  Typography  of  William 
Caxton  (1877),  H  R  Plomer,  William  Caxton , 
1424-1491  (1925),  N  S  Aurner,  Caxton  (1926), 
G  P  Winship,  William  Caxton  and  Hit  Woik 
(1938) 

Cayce,  town  (pop  1,476),  central  S  C  ,  just  S  of 
Columbia,  m  a  cotton  and  corn  area 
Cayenne  (klen'.kaSn'),  city  (pop  11,704),  capital 
of  French  GUIANA,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cay  en  no 
river  Cayenne  was  founded  by  the  French  as 
early  as  1643,  but  was  wiped  out  by  an  Indian 
massacre  aud  not  permanently  settled  until  Ibb4 
Built  on  Cayenne  island,  it  has  a  shallow  harbor, 
and  deep-draft  ships  must  anchor  some  distant  e 
out  The  chief  export  is  gold  Long  the  center  of 
French  penal  settlements  in  Guiana,  it  has  a  popu- 
lation partially  made  up  of  descendants  of  prison- 
ers It  gave  its  name  to  Cayenne  peppei,  a  ver.\ 
sharp  condiment  made  from  the  fruit  of  plants  of 
the  genus  Capsicum,  which  flourishes  on  the  island 
in  profusion 

Cayes,  Haiti  see  Aux  CAYES 
Cayey  (kia')»  town  (pop  5,622),  SE  Puerto  Rico 
It  is  a  sugar  center,  and  outside  the  town  is  the 
U  S.  military  reservation,  Henry  Barracks.  The 
mountain  chain,  Sierra  de  Cayey  (syfi'ra  da), 
makes  the  climate  cool  and  pleasant 
Cayley,  Arthur  (ka'le),  1821-95,  English  mathema- 
tician. He  was  called  to  the  bar  m  1849  In  1863 
he  was  appointed  first  Sadleriau  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Cambridge.  His  researches,  which  cov- 
ered the  field  of  pure  mathematics,  included  espe- 
cially the  theory  of  matrices  and  the  theory  of  in- 
variants. His  collected  papers  were  published  in  14 
volumes  (1889-98) 

Caylus,  Anne  Claude  Philippe  de  Tubieres.  comte 
de  (an'  klod'  felep'  du  tubyer'  kat'  du  kalus'). 
1692-1766,  French  archaeologist  and  collector  of 
antiquities  He  traveled  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  be- 
came  known  as  an  etcher  and  as  a  patron  of  the  arts 
His  collections  are  m  the  Louvre.  Among  his  writ- 
ings is  Reoueil  d'antiqutties  Apyplunnet,  £tru*que«, 
grecguea,  romainet,  et  gauleises  (7  vols  ,  1752-67)  He 
claimed  that  he  had  rediscovered  the  method  of  en- 
caustic painting  on  WAX. 

Cavlus,  Mane  Marguerite  U  Valois  de  Vffletto  de 
Murcay,  comtcsse  de  (mare'  margurftt'  la  v&lwa' 
da  vel*t'  du  mttrsfi'  kdtfe'  du).,  1678-1720,  French 
writer;  niece  of.  Mm*  de  Mam  tenon.  She  waa  a 
notable  beauty.  Her  ftmnewr*  first  edited  by 
Voltaire  w  1770,  m  a  aeries  of  vivid  portrait*  o 
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figure*  at  th«  court  of  Louto  XIV.   Racine  wrote 
for  her  »' special  prologue  to  his  tragedy  E ether,  in 
which  she  acted  at  Safnt-Cyr 
Cayman  lilandi   (ka'mon,   klrnftn'),   archipelago 
(c  90  aq.  ml.;  estimated  pop  9,625),  British  West 
Indies,  NW  of  Jamaica  They  are  a  dependency  of 
Jamaica  and  consist  of  three  islands,  Grand  Cay- 
man, Little  Cayman,  and  Cayman  Brae     The 
population  is  largely  Negro    The  islanders  build 
ships  for  local  use  and  export  auch  items  aa  green 
turtles  and  turtle  shells  and  shark  skins. 
Cayuga  (kuyoVgu),  town  (pop    1,126),  Vermilhon 
co  ,  w  Ind.,  N  of  Terre  Haute 
Cayuga  Indians:  see  IROQUOIB  INDIANS 
Cayuga  Lake  (kayoVgu,  kl-,  ku-),  88  mi  long  and 
1  to  3H_rai  wide,  W  central  N  Y  ,  longest  of  the 
FINQER  LAKES.  The  lake  is  connected  by  canal  and 
the  8eneca  river  with  the  Barge  Canal  to  the  north 
Cornell  Univ  and  Wells  College  overlook  Cavuga 
with  its  cliffhke  banks,  near  the  southern  end  are 
Taughannock  Falls,  215  ft.  high 
cayuse:  see  MUSTANG 

Cayuse  Indians  (kflJsO,  North  American  Indian 
tribe,  occupying  W  Oregon  and  W  Washington 
They  were  of  Waulatpuan  linguistic  stock,  and  the 
mission  established  among  them  by  Marcus  WHIT- 
MAN was  called  Waiilatpu  In  1847  the  Cayuse, 
apparently  blaming  the  missionaries  for  an  out- 
break of  smallpox,  attacked  the  mission  and  killed 
the  Whitmans  and  their  helpers  The  white  set- 
tlers then  declared  war  and  subdued  the  Cayuse 
They  were  placed  on  reservation  in  1855  A  small 
horse  bred  by  them  gave  the  name  cayuse  to  all 
Indian  ponies 

Cazenovia  (kaaunO'vfiu),  resort  village  (pop  1,689), 
central  N  Y  ,  on  Cazenovia  Lake  8E  of  Syracuse, 
Mettled  1793,  me  1810  It  is  the  seat  of  Cazenovia 
Junior  College  (1824) 

Cazin,  Jean  Charles  (zha'  sharl'  kftzg'),  1841-1901, 
French  painter,  noted  for  his  figure  compositions 
m  landscape,  pupil  of  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  An 
ardent  student  of  the  old  roasters,  he  made  many 
journeys  to  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries  In  Eng- 
land he  painted  several  portraits  and  earned  his  liv- 
ing as  a  ceramist  Not  until  1876  did  he  begin 
to  show  at  the  Salons,  where  his  lamaSl  (Luxem- 
bourg Mus  ,  Pans)  received  a  fiist  medal  and  was 
acquired  by  tho  state  Characteristic  works  depict 
a  quiet,  humble  countryside  in  evening  light  with 
figures  also  suggesting  melancholy  and  repose  In 
his  biblical  scenes  the  characters  aie  diessed  in  the 
French  peasant  costumes  of  his  day  He  is  well  rep- 
icsented  in  the  Luxembourg,  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Metropolitan  Museum  Sec  study  by 
Leonce  Ben^dite  (1902,  in  French) 
Cb,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  columbium 

(see  NIOBIUM) 

C  battery  see  BATTERY,  FLECTRIC 
Cd,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  CADMIUM 
Ce,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  CERIUM 
Ceftn  Bermudez,  Juan  Agustln  (hw<ln'  agoosten' 
thaftn'  bermoo'dath),  1749-1829,  Spanish  art  his- 
torian and  painter  Ho  is  esteemed  chiefly  for  his 
important  contributions  to  the  historv  of  Spanish 
art  These  include  Ihcnonann  hist6nco  dt  loa  mda 
iltistrea  profeaores  df  IM  belloa  artea  en  Kspana  (6 
vols  ,  1800),  Deacnpn6n  artistica  rte  la  catedral  de 
Sf  villa  (1804),  and  other  .works  on  architecture, 
painting,  and  Roman  antiquities  in  Spam  Ber- 
rmldez  was  almost  tho  first  to  applv  critical  meth- 
ods to  the  historv  of  Spanish  art  and  his  Dicnonano 
is  still  a  valuable  source  of  biographical  material 
He  was  a  member  of  two  royal  academies  and 
founder  of  an  academv  of  fine  arts  in  Seville 
Ceara  (sfiara'),  state  (59,168  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop 
2,091,032,  1949  estimated  pop  2,624,266),  NE 
Brazil  FORTALBZA,  formerly  sometimes  also  called 
Ceara,  is  the  capital  Like  other  states  of  NE 
Brazil,  Ceara  has  an  Atlantic  coastal  plain  produc- 
ing cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  and  some  rice  The 
semiarid  uplands  of  tho  interior  (the  sertAo)  are 
usable  only  for  raising  cattle  and  goats,  with  some 
agriculture  under  irrigation  The  droughts  of  the 
interior  have  been  extremely  severe,  and  after  tho 
disastrous  seasons  of  1877-79,  there  was  an  exodus 
of  the  population  to  Amazonia,  which  increased  m 
the  following  years  with  the  Amazon  rubber  boom 
Many  others  went  to  SE  Brazil  Some  of  the 
people  of  the  interior  spend  the  dry  season  on  the 
coast.  Recently  the  government  has  made  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  reclaim  the  interior  by  irrigation 
projects  Ceara  was  part  of  the  region  occupied  by 
the  Dutch  in  the  17th  cent.  It  shared  m  the  Bra- 
zilian sugar-growing  hegemony,  and  much  of  the 
population  is  descended  from  Negroes  brought  in 
as  slaves  Slavery  was  abolished  here,  however, 
long  before  national  emancipation 
Cearl,  city,  Brazil  see  FORTALBZA 
Cebu  (saboV).  island  (1,702  sq  mi  ;  1939  pop 
947,309),  one  of  the  Visayan  Islands,  m  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  It  is  between  Leyte  and  Negros 
Primarily  agricultural,  it  produces  corn,  coconuts, 
sugar  cane,  hemp,  and  tobacco  Coal  and  oil  are 
exploited.  The  capital  and  chief  port  is  Cebu 
(1943  pop.  167,503)  on  the  east  coast,  with  a  har- 
bor sheltered  by  Mactan  island  Founded  by  Lopez 
de  Legaspi  in  1565  aa  San  Miguel,  Cebu  was  the 
capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands  until  1571.  It  has 
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a  bishop's  palace  and  a  cathedral,  and  its  principal 
exports  are  hemp  and  copra.  The  city  was  severely 
damaged  m  the  Second  World  War 
C«cc»  d'Aecoli  (chftk'ko  dft'skolfi),  1267-1327,  Ital- 
ian astrologer,  mathematician,  and  poet,  a  physi- 
cian, whose  real  name  was  Francesco  degli  Stabih, 
b  Ascoli.  A  teacher  of  astrology  at  several  institu- 
tions in  Italy,  he  was  professor  of  mathematics  and 
astrology  at  the  Univ  of  Bologna  (1322-24)  Ac- 
cused of  heresy,  largely  because  of  an  attack  on 
Dante's  Dunne  Comedy,  he  was  burned  at  the 
stake  His  chief  work  was  L'acerba,  an  allegorical 
didactic  poem  of  encyclopedic  range 

Cecere,  Gaetano  (cWchc'rC),  1894-,  American  sculp- 
tor, b  New  York  city,  studied  at  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome  His  works  include  the  John 
Stevens  monument,  Summit,  Mont.,  war  memorials 
in  Astoria,  L  I ,  Princeton,  N  J  ,  Plamfield,  N  J  , 
and  Audenarde,  Belgium,  and  medals  for  Princeton 
Univ.  and  the  U  S  army . 

Cech,  Svatopluk,  Czech  Csch  (svii'toplo&k  cheW) , 
1846-1908,  Czech  poet  and  novelist  Because  of 
his  strong  Pan-Slavonic  feeling,  inspired  by  Kol- 
lar's  Daughter  of  Slava,  he  was  the  most  popular 
poet  of  his  day  This  feeling  animates  all  his  writ- 
ings, from  The  Adamite  (1874)  and  Sfavta  (1882) 
to  the  Srmgt  of  a  Slave  (1897)  He  wrote  lyrics  (e  g  , 
In  the  Shade  of  the  Linden  Tree,  1879) ,  epics  based 
on  Czech  history  (Zitka,  1879,  Vaclav  of  Michalov- 
ce,  1880)  and  on  Czech  country  life  (The  Smith  of 
Lesetin,  1889),  and  satirical  novels,  including  the 
various  "Excursions  of  Mr  Broucek"  (To  the  Moon 
anrl  To  the  Fifteenth  Century,  both  1888)  See  Paul 
Selver,  Anthology  of  Ctethotlovak  lAteraticre  (1929) 

Cecil,  Edgar  Algernon  Robert,  1st  Viscount  Cecil  of 
Chelwood  (sf'sul),  1864-,  British  statesman,  known 
in  his  earlier  life  an  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  third  son  of 
the  3d  marquess  of  Salisbury  A  Conservative  who 
held  several  ministerial  posts,  Cecil  gained  fame 
largely  through  untiring  advocacy  of  international- 
ism He  collaborated  with  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Gen  J  C  Smuts  in  drafting  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant  His  efforts  for  in- 
ternational peace  were  recognized  by  the  1937 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  See  his  autobiography,  A 
Great  Experiment  (1941) 

Cecil,  Robert*  see  SAUBBUKY,  ROBKKT  CtciL,  IST 
EARL  OP 

Cecil,  Robert  Arthur  Talbot  Gascoyne-*  see  SALIS- 
BURY, ROBERT  ARTHUR  TALBOT  GASTOYNI^CKCIL, 
3D  MARQUESS  OP 

Cecil,  William:  see  BUROHLFY,  WILLIAM  CECIL,  Isr 
BARON 

Cecilia,  Saint,  2d  or  3d  cent  ,  Roman  virgin  martyr 
She  is  remembered  daily  in  the  Masn  An  ancient 
and  famous  account  of  her  life  is  factually  value- 
less As  patroness  of  music  she  is  represented  at 
the  organ  St  Cecilia  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  of  a  song  by  Diyden,  and  of  an 
ode  by  Pope  Cecily  is  an  English  form  of  her 
name  Feast  Nov  22 

Cecrops  (sf'kr&ps),  in  Greek  mythology,  first  king 
of  Athens  He  was  half  man  and  half  serpent  (the 
serpent  was  an  ancient  symbol  of  the  life-giving 
earth)  He  established  monogamy  and  the  first 
principles  of  law  and  religion 

Cedar,  river  rising  m  SE  Minnesota  and  flowing 
c  300  mi  southeast  across  Iowa  to  join  the  Iowa 
river  at  Columbus  Junction  It  drains  a  fertile 
agricultural  region,  passing  Charles  City,  Cedar 
Falls,  Waterloo,  and  Cedar  Rapids 

cedar,  name  for  a  number  of  trees,  mostly  coniferous 
evergreens  For  the  northern  white  cedar  and  the 
western  red  cedar,  see  ARBORVITAE,  for  the  red 
cedar,  see  JUNIPER  The  southern  white  cedar 
(Chamaecypan*  thyotdes)  is  native  to  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coastal  swamps  from  Maine  to  Florida 
and  Louisiana  It  resembles  the  northern  white 
cedar  in  appearance  and  in  wood,  which  is  light, 
soft,  and  weak,  but  resistant  to  decay  It  is  used 
mostly  for  making  boats,  woodenware,  railway  ties, 
and  posts  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  (Cedrua  liham),  a 
native  to  Asia  Minor  and  North  Africa,  is  famous 
for  the  historic  grove  on  Mt  LEBANON  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Bible  Tho  wood  used  in 
building  the  Temple  and  the  house  of  Solomon  (1 
Kings  6,  6,  and  7)  may,  however,  have  been  that  of 
a  similar  and  closely  related  tree,  the  deodar  cedar 
(Cedrua  deodara),  native  to  the  Himilavas  but  cul- 
tivated elsewhere  It  has  fragrant  wood,  durable 
and  fine  grained,  and  is  venerated  by  the  Hindus, 
who  call  it  Tree  of  God 

Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument:  see  NATIONAL 

PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

Cedarburg,  city  (pop  2,245),  E  Wis  ,  N  of  Milwau- 
kee and  on  the  Milwaukee  river,  settled  1842,  me 
1885  It  is  a  farm  trade  center 

Cedar  City,  town  (pop  4,695,  alt  5,805  ft),  SW 
Utah,  on  Dry  Coal  Creek  near  the  Iron  Mts  ,  me 
1868.  Founded  in  1851  by  the  Mormon  "iron  mis- 
sion" sent  to  develop  coal  and  iron  deposits,  it  later 
became  a  center  of  ranching  and  of  tourist  trade 
Zion  National  Park,  Bryce  Canyon  National  Park, 
and  Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument  are  near 
by.  Cedar  City  has  a  junior  branch  of  the  Utah 
State  Agricultural  College 

Cedar  Creek,  small  tributary  of  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Shenandoah  river  and  N  of  Strasburg,  Va,  It 
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was  the  scene  of  a  Civil  War  battle  (Oct  19,  1864) 
m  which  P  H  SHBBIOAM  defeated  J  A.  EARLY 

Cedar  Crest  College:  see  ALLENTOWN,  Pa 

Cedar  Falls,  city  (pop  9,349),  NE  Iowa,  on  tho 
Cedar  nver  just  above  Waterloo,  settled  1845, 
laid  out  1851,  inc  1857  With  the  coming  of  the 
railroad  (1861),  it  developed  as  a  milling  center 
It  manufactures  pumps,  machines,  barn  equip- 
ment, and  wool  It  is  the  seat  of  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College  (1876)  and  of  the  Evangelical 
Campgrounds,  scene  of  annual  assemblies,  includ- 
ing the  Interdenominational  Bible  Conference. 

Cedar  Grove.  1  Township  (pop  5,208),  NE  N  J  , 
m  the  Watchung  Mts  N  of  Montclair  A  rural 
community,  it  is  about  50  mm  from  New  York 
city  A  hospital  for  the  insane  is  here  2  Town 
(pop  1,411),  S  W  Va  ,  on  the  Kanawha  river  and 
SE  of  Charleston,  in  a  coal-mming  region,  settled 
1773  The  site  of  Booker  T  Washington's  boy- 
hood home  is  near  by 

Cedarhurst.  residential  village  (pop  5,463),  on  8W 
Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  SE  of  Jamaica,  me  1910 

Cedar  Key,  city  (pop  988),  NW  Fla  ,  off  the  Gulf 
coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Suwannee  Now  a  fish- 
ing center,  it  was  a  busy  port  and  railroad  station 
m  the  mid-19th  cent ,  and  in  the  late  19th  cent 
there  were  several  cedar  mills  here 

Cedar  Mountain*  see  BULL  HI-N,  HUCOND  BATTLK  OF 

Cedar  Rapids,  city  (pop  62,120),  co  seat  of  Lum 
co  ,  E  Iowa,  on  the  Cedar  river  and  NW  of  Daven- 
port, settled  1838,  laid  out  1841  as  Rapids  City, 
renamed  and  me  as  a  town  1849,  as  a  city  1856 
One  of  the  state's  principal  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial cities,  it  is  a  distributing  and  rail  center 
for  an  extensive  agricultural  area  The  city  has 
railroad  shops,  is  supplied  with  power  by  the  Cedar 
river,  and  has  manufactures  of  cereals  (particular- 
ly "Quaker  Oats"),  starch,  meat  products,  and 
radio  equipment  Coe  College  (coeducational, 
1881),  a  large  Masonic  library  (1844),  an  art 
gallery  (with  paintings  by  Grant  Wood),  and  the 
landscaped  Municipal  Island  (site  of  the  couit- 
house  and  a  neoclassic  war  memorial  building)  are 
here  Czechs  came  early  (1852)  to  the  city  and 
compose  about  one  third  of  its  population 

Cedar  Springs,  village  (pop  1,101),  S  Mich  ,  NE  of 
Grand  Rapids,  settled  1859,  me  1871  It  is  a  farm 
and  resort  trade  center 

Cedartown,  industrial  city  (pop  9,025),  co  seat  of 
Polk  co  ,  NW  Ga  ,  WNW  of  Atlanta  near  the 
Ala  line,  in  tho  piedmont  region,  inc  1854 
A  Cherokee  settlement  was  here  earlier  Cedar- 
town's  main  industrial  growth  stems  from  the 
establishment  of  textile  and  tire-cordage  plants 
here  in  the  1920s  Chemicals  are  also  made 

Cedar ville,  village  (pop  1,034),  SW  Ohio,  near 
Xenia,  settled  1805  It  is  a  college  town,  seat  of 
Cedarville  College 

cedar  waxwing.  see  WAXWINQ 

Cedron  (so'-)  1  Same  as  KIDRON  2  Place,  near 
Jamnia,  fortified  against  the  Maccabees  1  Mac 
15  39-41 ,  Ifi  9 

Cefalu  (chafiloo'),  town  (pop  9,654),  N  SiciU, 
Italy,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  coast  Its  famous  cathe- 
dral, started  in  1131  by  Roger  II,  king  of  Sicily,  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Norman  architecture 
m  Sicily 

Cegled,  Hung  CeglM  (ts«'glad),  city  (pop  38,872) 
central  Hungary,  SE  of  Budapest  It  IH  a  trading 
center  for  gram  and  fruit  The  name  formerly  was 
Czegled 

Ceiba,  La  (la  sa'ba),  city  (pop  12,185),  N  Hon- 
duras, a  port  on  the  Caribbean.  Headquarters  of 
the  Standard  Fruit  and  Steamship  Company  in 
Honduras,  La  Ceiba  exports  bananas  and  also 
some  hides,  coconuts,  and  rubber. 

ceiling,  the  overhead  enclosing  surface  of  a  room 
It  may  consist  of  the  actual  structural  members 
supporting  a  room  or  roof  above  and  left  exposed, 
or  it  may  be  a  covering  formed  in  plaster,  wood,  or 
other  finishing  material  In  modern  ceilings  there 
is  customarily  no  exposed  construction  A  uni- 
versal type  is  the  "hung"  ceiling,  generally  con- 
sisting of  plaster  applied  to  a  surface  of  metal  lath 
which  is  suspended  from  the  structural  beams 
This  permits  concealment  of  all  rough  structure 
and  also  provides  space  for  pipes,  wiring,  and 
ducts  Before  the  Renaissance  the  ceiling  of  ex- 
posed structure  was  the  prevailing  type  In  an- 
cient architecture  the  members  were  embellished 
either  with  color,  as  in  the  polychromed  stone 
lintels  and  coffers  of  Egyptian  and  Greek  temples, 
or  with  reliefs,  as  m  the  Roman  masonry  vaults 
with  their  modeled  stucco  embellishments  of 
figures,  foliage,  and  conventional  pattern,  of  which 
fine  examples  remain  at  Pompeii  BYSANHVE 
ARCHI  TEC  FORK  produced  the  vaulted  ceiling  entire- 
ly veneered  with  glass  mosaics,  as  in  the  church 
of  St  Mark's,  Venice,  the  ceiling  composed  of 
wood  or  plaster  stalactites  was  a  feature  of  Moslem 
architecture  In  medieval  ceilings  the  structural 
members  in  themselves  were  exploited  for  maxi- 
mum effect,  m  both  their  forms  and  their  arrange- 
ment Of  wood  construction  were  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  elaborately  polychromed  beamed  ceilings, 
as  well  as  the  English  open-timber  roofs  richly 
carved  with  angel  figures  and  Gothic  tracery.  In 
masonry  the  development  of  the  organic  suppoxt- 
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ing  rib  led  to  decorative  vaults  of  many  com-  VILWB  in  a  campaign  against  the  Cbickaaaw  In. 

partments  and  ultimately  to  the  intricate  tracened  dians  and  was  decorated  for  his  conduct.  His  most 

FAN  VAULT  of  English  Gothic    With  the  Renais-  famous  service  was  as  leader  of  the  expedition  sent 

sance.  the  ceiling,  whether  flat  or  vaulted,  became  by  the  governor  of  New  France  in  1749  to  take 

a  field  for  pure  adornment,  concealing  the  structure  official  possession  of  the  Ohio  valley  and  warn 

and  designed  independently  of  it.   Wood  carving,  English  traders  to  leave    An  English  translation 

gilding,  and  fresco  painting  were  all  coordinated  of  his  Ohio  journal  is  in  the  Collections  of  the  State 

for  bold  and  gorgeous  effects  in  the  lofty  rooms  of  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,   XVIII   (1908), 

the   Renaissance  and   baroque  periods  in   Italv  36-58. 

ic  paintings  were  often  executed  by  such  masters  celery    (Ital    from   Gr  ,- parsley],    biennial   plant 

Michelangelo,  Raphael,  and  Pintunochio    Imgo  (Apwm  graveolena)  of  wide  distribution  in  the  wild 


as ^ 

Jones  and  Christopher  Wren  introduced  into  Eng- 
land plaster  ceilings  of  bold  panel  work  and  high- 
relief  ornament  Robert  and  James  Adam,  how- 
ever, banished  these  in  the  Into  18th  cent  by 
popularizing  low-relief  classic  ornament  of  extreme 
delicacy,  laid  out  in  oval,  circular,  and  fan  patterns 
These  were  inspired  bv  the  Pompeii  an  plaster 
vaults  and  came  into  wide  imitation  especially  in 
American  colonial  interiors 

Celaenae  (sfte'nfi),  ancient  nty  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
Phrygta,  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Maeander 
river  (now  the  Menderes)  in  present  W  central 
Asiatic  Turkey  In  the  time  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire, Cyrus  the  Great  had  a  palace  hero  and  Xerxes 
I  built  a  fort  Alexander  the  Great  conquered  it  in 
333  B  C  Seleucus  I  removed  the  inhabitants  to 
neighboring  Apanoa  Modern  Dinar  IH  on  the  site 


state  throughout  the  north  temperate  Old  World 
and  much  cultivated  as  a  salad  plant  By  BLANCH- 
ING and  cultivation,  the  acridity  of  the  stalks  IH  re- 
duced and  they  are  made  more  tender  and  delicate 
Celenac  is  a  variety  cultivated  chiefly  in  N  Europe 
for  the  large  edible,  turniphke  root  Celery  is  close- 
ly related  to  the  parsnip,  cariot,  dill,  and  caraway 
celesta  (sUC'stii),  keyboard  musical  instrument  pat- 
ented in  1886  by  Auguste  Mustel  of  Pans  It 
consists  of  a  set  of  ateel  bars  fastened  over  resona- 
tors The  bars  are  struck  by  hammers  operated 
from  a  keyboard  The  compass  is  four  octaves 
upward  from  middle  C  Its  tone  is  delicate  and 
ethereal  Tchaikovsky,  in  his  Nutcracker  Sutie, 
was  one  of  the  first  composers  to  write  for  it, 
Richard  Strauss  made  effective  use  of  it  with 
wood  winds  in  Der  Rosenkavalier 


Celaeno  (slle'nS),  m  Greek  religion  1  One  of  the  Celestina,  La  (la  thalastS'nh),  Spanish  novel  written 

PLEIADES  2  A  HARPI  m  dramatic  form  It  is  known  to  have  been  pub- 

Celakorsky.  Frantisek,  Czech  FranhSek  ddakotskjj  hshed  in  1499  as  ComedM  de  Caliato  y  Melibea 

(frftn'ttshck  chft'lakofskf),  1799-1852,  Ciech  folk-  but  was  probably  first  published  earlier  Later 

lonst  and  poet  A  disciple  of  Herdei  and  a  it  came  to  be  called  /,<*  Celestina,  the  name  of  the 


J  poet    A    disciple    __       .. 

romantic  Pan-Slavist,  he  collected  (1822-27)  Slav- 
ic popular  poetry  and  later  imitated  this  in  his 
own  verses.  Echoes  of  Russian  Sana  (1829)  and 
Eehoes  of  Czech  Song  (1830)  He  held  from  1841 
at  Breslau  the  first  professorship  of  Slavic  lan- 
guages in  a  Central  European  umversit> 
celandine  (sM'ndln)  [ultimately  fiom  Gr  ,-»of  the 
swallow],  Old  World  biennial  plant  (Chehdonwm 
rnajus),  naturalized  in  E  North  America  and  called 


principal  character,  an  old  woman  whose  artful 
devices  make  it  possible  for  Cahsto  and  Mehbea 
to  meet  against  the  will  of  the  girl's  parents  Al- 
though for  a  long  time  only  part  of  the  novel  was 
ascribed  to  Fernando  de  ROJAS,  he  is  now  usually 
recognized  us  the  author  of  the  whole  book  It 
was  trail-dated  into  English  c  1527  by  James  Ras- 
tell  and  m  1031  bv  James  Mabbe  The  book  is  a 
relentless  pi<  ture  of  human  passion  and  weakness 


also  greater  celandine,  swallowwort,  and  wartweed     Celestine  I,  Saint  (se'lustln),  d  432,  pope  (422-32), 
s  in  removing      an  Italian,  successor  of  St  J5omfa<e  I  and  prede- 


It  was  formerly  considered  efficacious 
warts  and  in  restoring  failing  eyesight  (swallows 
were  said  to  cure  their  blinded  young  with  this 
plant)     It  contains  an  irritant,  is  related  to  the 
poppy,  and  has  small  yellow  flowers     The  lessor 
celandine  and  a  celandine  poppy  native  to  North 
America  belong  to  other  geneia 
Celano,  Thomas  of:  see  THOMAS  OF  CELANO 
Celajra  (sala'ya),  cit>   (pop    22,766),  Guanajuato, 
central  Mexico    Founded  as  Zelava  in  1570,  it  is 
on  a  depressed  plain  near  the  Laja  iiver  and  is 


cessor  of  St  Sixtus  III  The  opposition  of  St 
CYRIL  of  Alexandria  to  NESTORIANISM  inspired 
both  sides  to  write  to  the  pope,  who  judged  that 
Nestonm  should  be  excommunicated  if  he  re- 
fused to  retract  To  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
Celestmo  sent  legates  with  orders  not  to  discuss, 
but  to  judge  Celestine  also  advanced  orthodoxy 
in  the  West  by  suppressing  semi-Pelagianism  in 
Gaul  and  by  sending  GKRMANUS  o*  AUXERRE  to 
Britain  Feast  July  27 


surrounded  by  good  farming  country     There  are    Celestine  III,  1106?-!  198,  pope  (1191-98),  a  Roman 


numerous  industries  A  native  son,  Francisco 
Eduardo  de  Tresguerras,  built  (1803-7)  the  Church 
of  Nuestra  Senora  del  Carmen  (Our  Lady  of  Mt 
CarmelJ,  an  unusual  structure  showing  Persian  in- 
fluence, the  intenor  he  decorated  with  his  own 
murals  and  sculpture  Often  involved  ui  Mexican 
wars,  Colaya  was  the  first  cit\  to  be  captured 
(Sept  28,  1810)  by  insurrectionary  forces  under 
HIDALGO  Y  COSTILLA  In  1915  Francisco  VILLA, 
defeated  at  Celaya  by  Alvaro  OnREG6N,  began  his 
long  retreat  northward 


Celebes  (sg 'lubes),  island  (71,695  sq  mi  ,  pop 
including  offshore  islands  3,996,679),  largest  island 
of  East  Indonesia,  E  of  Borneo,  from  which  it  is 


separated  by  Macassar  Strait  Extremely  irregu- 
lar in  shape,  it  19  comprwed  of  four  large  peninsulas 
separated  by  three  gulfs — Tommi  on  the  north- 
east, Tolo  on  the  southeast,  and  Bom  on  the  south 
The  terrain  IH  almost  wholly  mountainous,  with 
the  highest  peak  Mt  Rantemario  (11,286  ft)  on 
the  south  peninsula  There  are  numerous  lakes,  of 
which  Towuti  (30  mi  long  and  16  mi  wide)  is  the 
largest,  and  Tondano,  with  its  waterfall,  the  most 
beautiful  In  the  intenor  are  large  forests  of  valu- 
able timber  Animals  include  the  babirusa  (re- 
sembling swine)  and  the  small  wild  ox  called  anoa, 
found  only  m  the  Celebes  Among  the  natural  re- 
sources are  gold,  silver,  diamonds,  coal,  nickel, 
and  iron  There  are  trepang  and  mother-of-pearl 
fisheries,  and  in  the  coastal  areas  are  grown  copra, 
coffee,  and  sago  Timber  is  the  chief  export  The 
inhabitants  are  Malayan,  except  for  the  semi- 
civibaed  tribes  (sometimes  called  Alfuroe)  m  the 
interior,  who  have  certain  Negroid  characteristics 
Among  the  Malayan  tribes  are  the  Bugis,  who  are 
known  as  seafaring  traders,  and  the  Macassars, 
both  groups  are  Moslem  In  the  north  are  the 
Mmahassa,  who  are  Christians  The  Portuguese 


named  Giannto  Bobone,  successor  of  Clement  III 
and  predecessor  of  INNOCENT  III  He  was  the  first 
member  of  the  Or&im  family  to  become  pope  Ce- 
lestine was  85  when  elected  and  could  not  cope 
with  the  ambitious  emperor,  HENRY  VI  Henry 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  claims  of  the 
Church,  treating  bishops  as  he  would  and  ravag- 
ing Italy  in  annexing  Sicily  Celestme  tried  to 
secure  the  release  of  RICHARD  I  of  England  but 
was  unwilling  to  use  strong  measures  Innocent 
III,  who  succeeded  him,  was  hu»  complete  antithesis 
Celestine  V,  Saint,  1215-96,  pope  (elected  July  5, 
resinned  Dec  13.  1294),  an  Italian  (b  Isornia) 
named  Piotro  del  Murrone,  successor  of  Nicholas 
IV  and  predecessor  of  BONIFACE  VIII  From  youth 
he  was  an  ascetic,  dwelling  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Abruzsi  About  him  there  gradually  collected 
a  number  of  monks,  whom  Pietro  governed  These, 
later  called  Celestmes,  were  part  of  a  great  vision- 
ary movement  popularizing  nullenarian  ideas  and 
spreading  ascetic  practices  From  before  1290 
Pietro  lived  as  a  hermit  deep  in  the  mountains 
After  the  death  of  Nicholas  (1292)  there  was  a 
two-year  delay  in  holding  an  election  because  of 
faction  and  intrigue  among  the  cardinals,  at 
length,  m  desperation,  they  elected  Pietro,  know- 
ing his  popularity  and  confident  of  their  ability 
to  control  him  The  election  was  not  favored  by 
Cardinal  Caetam,  the  only  cardinal  independent 
of  the  man)  factions  Pietro  was  at  Aquila  and 
was  promptly  attended  by  Charles  II  of  Naples, 
who  took  over  the  government  of  the  Church 
For  months  the  old  man  was  a  puppet,  then,  as 
he  was  going  into  an  Advent  retreat,  he  abdicated 
rather  than  name  a  regency,  as  Charles  suggested 
The  independent  Caetam  was  promptly  elected, 
as  Boniface  VIII.  and  Celestine  showed  awareness 
of  his  failure  by  asking  Boniface  to  cancel  most  of 
his  (Celeatme's)  papal  acts  The  disappointed 


first  visited  the  Celebes  in  1612  and  settled  in  , ,         _,.,. 

Macassar  in  1625    In  1660  they  were  expelled  by  ruler  of  Naples  and  the  extremist  monks  and  friars 

the  Dutch,  who  governed  the  island  as  part  of  the  spread  rumors  for  years  alleging  fraud,  illegality, 

Netherlands  East  Indies  until  1946,  when  the  state  even  heresy  against  Boniface.   There  is  no  lack  of 


, 

of  East  Indonesia  (including  Celebes)  was  founded, 
with  the  capital  at  Macassar  The  Celebes  Sea  is 
north  of  the  island,  between  it  and  the  Philippine 
Islands 

Celeron  de  Blainville,  Jean  Baptists  (zhfi'batesf 
B&lurS'  du  blevel'),  1693-1759,  French  Canadian 
soldier,  b  Montreal  He  was  commandant  at 
Michilimackinac  (1734-42),  Detroit  (1742-43, 
1760-53),  Niagara  (1744-46),  and  Crown  Point 
(1746-47)  In  1739-40  he  led  a  detachment  south 


. 

evidence  about  Celestme's  intentions,  and  no 
cogent  argument  has  ever  been  advanced  that  a 
pope  may  not  resign  Boniface  kept  Celestme  in 
custody  because  of  the  danger  of  schism  should 
the  former  pope  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Neapoli- 
tans. St.  OeleBtme'u  canonization  by  Clement  V 
(1313)  was  promoted  by  Philip  IV  as  a  gesture  of 
hatred  against  Boniface,  but  it  was  acceptable  to 
the  Church  because  of  Celestme's  exemplary  life 
— he  was  canonized  under  his  Christian,  not  his 


to  what  is  now  Tennessee  to  cooperate  with  BIEN-     regnal,  name.  Feast:  May  19. 


celestite  Wlusttt)  or  ctlwtfiw  (sSaustln,  -tin), 
a  mineral  appearing  in  blue-tmged  or  white  ortho- 
rhombic  crystals  or  m  fibrous  mosses.  The  natural 
sulphate  of  strontium,  it  ia  important  as  a  source 
of  strontium  and  of  certain  of  its  compound*,  e  g  , 
strontium  hydroxide,  used  m  refining  beet  sugar, 
and  strontium  nitrate,  used  in  red  signal  flares. 
It  occurs  m  England,  in  Sicily,  and  in  the  United 
States  on  islands  in  Lake  Erie  and  also  m  Pennsyl- 
vania 

celibacy  (sS'HbusS),  voluntary  refusal  to  enter  the 
married  state,  with  abstinence  from  sexual  activity 
It  is  one  of  the  typically  Christian  forms  of  ASCETI- 
CISM In  ancient  Rome  the  VESTAL,  virgins  were 
celibates,  and  successful  MONASTICISM  has  every- 
where been  accompanied  by  celibacy  as  an  ideal 
Among  ancient  Jews  the  Ease  NEB  were  celibates. 
In  the  Judaism  of  postexihc  times  sexual  activit> 
in  the  married  state  was  lawful  and  good;  otherwise 
it  was  unlawful  This  rule  remained  in  Christian- 
ity But  Christian  tradition  from  the  start  has  in- 
terpreted the  Gospels  and  Epistles  as  teaching 
that  voluntary  celibacy,  especially  virginity,  is 
peculiarly  meritorious.  1  Cor  7  In  the  Eastern 
churches,  monks  and  nuns  are  celibates,  but  the 
ordinary  parish  clergy  are  married,  generally  they 
must  be  married  to  be  ordained  and  may  not 
remarry  Eastern  bishops  are  widowers  or  celibates, 
hence  they  are  usually  from  monasteries  rather 
than  parishes  In  the  West,  celibacy  has  been 
common  among  the  pariah  clergy  since  the  3d  cent , 
and  as  time  passed,  the  Holy  See  became  the  bul- 
wark of  celibacy  of  the  secular  clergy  The  chief 
problem  of  reformers  in  the  earl>  Middle  Ages  waw 
to  end  concubinage  among  them — marriage  of  the 
clergy  had  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  violations 
were  of  the  laws  of  chastity  rather  than  of  mar- 
riage In  the  llth  cent  the  most  stringent  laws 
were  made,  and  by  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
popular  opinion  tolerated  neither  concubinage  nor 
marriage  m  the  clergy  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  m  the  Roman  rite  allows  no  sacerdotal  mar- 
riage, but  the  clergy  of  Eastern  rites  united  with 
the  pope  are  often  married  Ixi fore  ordination 
Protestants  have  lejectod  voluntary  celibacy  as 
an  idea)  A  standard  apologetic  explanation  of  the 
Western  discipline  of  celibacy  for  parish  priests  is 
that  marriage  would  prevent  the  priest  from  giving 
his  complete  attention  to  his  parish 
Celina  (sull'nu),  village  (pop  4,841),  co  seat  of 
Mercer  co  ,  W  Ohio,  SW  ol  Lima,  settled  1834 
.buimtuie  is  manufactured 

Celine,  Louis  Ferdinand  dwe'  f«rd6na'  sillSn'), 
1894-,  French  author,  whose  real  name  is  Louis 
Ferdinand  Des  touches  A  practicing  physician, 
Celine  wrote  sensationally  misanthiopic  novels, 
the  first  of  which,  Voyage  au  bout  de  la,  nuti  (1932, 
Eng  tr  ,  Journey  to  the  End  of  Night,  1934),  was 
followed  by  Mart  a,  credit  (1936,  Eng  tr  ,  Death  on 
the  Installment  Plan,  1938)  Mea  Culpa  (1937,  En^ 
tr  ,  1937)  is  his  refutation  of  Communism  His 
later  works  were  all  fasciatic 

Celje  (tse'lyfi),  city  (pop  22,048),  Slovenia,  NW 
Yugoslavia  Founded  (1st  cent  A  D  )  by  Em- 
peror Claudius,  it  was  the  seat  (1333-1456)  of  the 
powerful  Slovenian  counts  of  Celje  (or  CUli) 
A  castle  and  ruma  of  an  earlier  castle  remain  The 
city  now  has  a  light-metal  industry,  ceramics  man- 
ufacture, and  breweries 

cell,  in  biology,  the  unit  of  structure  and  function  of 
which  animals  and  plants  aie  composed  Cells  are 
microscopic  although  some  of  the  largest  can  be 
detected  with  the  naked  eye  The  living  matter  of 
the  ( oil,  the  PROTOPLASM,  is  differentiated  into  the 
nucleus  and  the  cytoplasm  Within  the  nucleus 
oi  nearly  all  cells  is  a  nucleolus,  a  small,  rounded 
mass  of  deuse  material  On  the  outer  boundary  of 
the  cytoplasm  a  delicate  plasma  membrane  de- 
velops Plant  colls  are  surrounded  in  addition  to 
the  membrane  by  a  cell  wall  usually  composed 
chiefly  of  cellulose  secreted  by  the  cytoplasm  In 
both  plant  and  animal  cells  the  nucleus  plays  a 
major  role  in  the  process  of  cell  division.  Em- 
bedded in  the  nuclear  sap,  the  fluid  within  the 
nucleus,  is  a  network  of  material  known  as  the 
reticulum  The  thinner  portion  of  this  is  some- 
times called  the  limn,  and  the  dark-staining  por- 
tion is  the  chromatm  During  cell  division  this 
chromatm  forms  the  chromosomes  (see  MITOSIS) 
The  functions  of  the  cell,  other  than  reproduction, 
are  performed  by  the  cytoplasm,  but  are  controlled 
by  the  nucleus  There  are  a  number  of  cell  inclu- 
sions or  differentiated  portions  of  the  cytoplasm 
Of  particular  importance  are  the  chloroplasts  of 
plant  cells  (see  CHLOROPHYLL  and  PHOTOSYNTHE- 
SIS) Other  plastids  are  the  chromoplasts,  which 
contain  pigments  producing  most  of  the  red  and 
yellow  colors  m  plants.  In  typical  mature  plant 
cells  a  vacuole  containing  cell  sap  (water  with 
sugars,  organic  acids,  and  other  materials  m  solu- 
tion) nils  most  of  the  central  part  of  the  cell,  this 
fluid  helps  to  maintain  turgidity  of  the  cell.  Most 
purple  and  blue  colors  in  plants  are  caused  by  pig- 
ments dissolved  in  the  cell  sap  In  cells  containing 
auch  large  vacuoles  the  cytoplasm  forms  a  than 
layer  between  the  vacuole  and  the  cell  wall  and 
sometimes  extends  m  strands  through  the  cell.  In 
typical  animal  cells  the  cytoplasm  nils  most  of  the 


are  iadkaUd  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tto  l»r  to  prawmdattai  facw  p*f«  1. 
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cell,  and  in  tome,  e.g.,  the  amoeba,  the  cytoplasm  cella  housed  the  statue  of  the  deity  to  whom  the     Chemistry  (1943):  Emil  Heuser, 

.inoludea  a  clear  portion,  the  ectoplasm,  near  the  temple  was  dedicated  and  was  also  used  as  a     *       "  *     ~  ' 

boundary  of  the  cell  and  a  more  granular  inner  treasury    Sometimes  it  extended  the  whole  width 

portion,  the  endoplasm.  Other  cytoplasmic  bodies  of  the  building,  instead  of  being  kept  entirely 

include  the  centrosome,  which  is  involved  in  cell  within  free-standing  colonnades     The  cella  was 

division,  and  the  Golgi  bodies  and  ohondnosomes  generally  a  single  chamber,  but  there  were  some- 

'the  functions  of  which  are  not  definitely  deter-  times  two  chambers,  or  even  three,  as  in  the  temple 

mined.    In  unicellular  plants  and  animals  all  the  of  Jupiter,  on  the  Capitohne  Hill 


CELT 


\jncnwmr\i  \iviujj .  rjinu  neuoar,  \jneimKry  01  o«*w- 
hie  (1944);  Erail  Ott,  ed  ,  Cellulose  and  Cellulose 
Derivative*  (2d  revised  printing,  1947). 


essential  life  functions  are  performed  by  a  single  Celle  (tse'lu),  city  (pop  52,281),  in  tho  former  Han- 
cell  In  some  colonial  forms  of  unicellular  in-  over  prov ,  N  Germany,  on  the  Aller  nver.  It  has 
dividuals  each  cell  functions  separately,  while  m  oil  refineries  and  manufactures  machinery  and 
others  there  is  some  specialization  of  certain  cells  soap  Celle  was  chartered  in  1294  Its  castle  was 
for  particular  functions  Multicellular  plants  and  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Brunswick-Luneburg 
animals  are  composed  of  specialized  cells  which  are  until  1705  The  modern  section  of  the  city  was 
united  to  form  various  tissues  Among  those  who  damaged  in  the  Second  World  War 
contributed  to  early  knowledge  of  cells  are  Anton  Cellini,  Benvenuto  (chSlfi'ne,  Ital  banvanoS'ta 
von  Leeuwenhoeck,  Robert  HOOKE, "- 


Celman,  Miguel  Juarez,  see  JUAREZ  CKLHAN. 

Celeron,  village  {pop  1,349),  W  N  Y  ,  on  Chautau- 
qua  Lake  near  Jamestown,  mo  1896. 

Celsius,  Anders  ((in 'dun,  sgl'seus),  1701-44,  Swedish 
astronomer  While  professor  of  astronomy  in  the 
Univ.  of  Uppsala  (1730-44),  he  traveled  through 


....     Robert 

BROWN,  Nehemiah  Grew,  Marcello  Malpighi, 
Matthias  J  SCHLEIDEN,  Theodor  SCHWANN,  Max 
J.  S  Schultze,  and  Hugo  von  Mohl  The  science  of 
the  study  of  the  cell  is  cytology  See  E.  B  Wilson, 
Tho  Cellin  Development  and  Heredity  (3d  ed  ,  1925) , 
L,  W  Sharp,  Fundamentals  of  Cytology  (1943). 
cell,  in  electucity,  a  source  of  electric  current,  in 
which  the  flow  of  current  is  caused  by  chemical 
action  resulting  in  the  conversion  of  chemical 
energy  to  electrical  energy  A  cell  consists  essen- 
tially of  two  dissimilar  substances  (a  positive  ELEC- 
TRODE and  a  negative  electrode)  which  conduct 
electricity  and  a  third  substance  (an  ELECTROLVTE) 
which  acts  chemically  upon  one  of  the  electrodes 
A  group  of  several  such  cells  connected  together  is 
called  a  battery.  One  simple  form  of  cell  con- 
sists of  a  glass  jar  (battery  jar)  containing  a  dilute 
solution  oFsulpnuric  acid  into  which  are  introduced 
the  electrodes  of  the  cell,  here  a  strip  of  copper  and 
a  strip  of  zinc  When  the  two  electrodes  are  con- 
nected externally  by  a  conductor,  sue  h  as  a  piece 
of  copper  wire,  a  current  of  electricity  flows  through 
the  wire  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  lies 
in  the  activity  within  the  cell  The  sulphuric  acid 


chal-le'nfi),  1600-1571,  Italian  sculptor,  metal  worker, 
and  author.  His  remarkable  autobiography  reveals 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  and  singular  careers  m 
the  history  of  art  Possessed  of  great  talent  and 
vast  energy,  he  produced  a  prodigious  number  of 
beautiful  objects,  despite  a  lifetime  of  escapades 
and  enmities  and  repeated  banishments  He  was 
born  in  Florence,  the  eon  of  a  musician ,  he  studied 
music  until  his  15th  year,  when  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  goldsmith  Banished  from  Florence  after 
fighting  a  duel,  he  went  from  town  to  town  work- 
ing for  local  goldsmiths  and  in  1519  went  to  Rome 
Under  the  patronage  of  Pope  Clement  VII  he  be- 
came known  as  the  most  skillful  worker  in  metals 
of  his  day,  producing  medals,  jewel  settings,  cas- 
kets, vases,  candlesticks,  metal  plates,  and  orna- 
ments Imprisoned  on  false  charges,  on  his  release 
he  worked  at  the  court  of  Francis  I  at  Pans  He 
returned  to  Florence  in  1545  and  remained  until 
his  death  m  1571  The  decorative  quality  of  hia 
work,  its  intricate  and  exquisite  detail  and  work- 
manship, are  typical  of  the  best  of  the  period 


Unfortunately,  most  of  his  works  have  perished 
Tho  famous  gold  and  enamel  saltcellar  of  Francis  I 

.  and  the  gold  medallion  of  Ledaandthe  Swan  (both 

and  zinc  react,  the  zinc  plate  diminishing  in  size  m  tho  Vienna  MUH  )  and  two  gold  cups  in  the 
as  the  action  proceeds,  the  copper  is  unaffected,  Metropolitan  Museum  are  perhaps  the  best  ex- 
but  clinging  to  it  and  escaping  into  the  air  around  am  plea  of  those  remaining  His  sculptures,  most 
it  are  bubbles  of  a  gas  (hydrogen).  The  bubbles,  of  them  executed  in  the  later  Florentine  period, 
collecting  rapidly  in  great  numbers,  form  a  pro- 
tective covering  over  the  copper  plate  and  inter- 
fere with  the  cell's  action — a  condition  called 
polarization  In  the  chemical  action,  the  hydrogen 
of  the  ac  id  is  displaced  by  the  zmc ,  negative 
charges  (see  ELECTRON)  being  left  on  the  zinc 
plate  The  hydrogen  ions  migrate  to  the  copper 
plate,  where,  each  ION  receiving  an  electron,  they 
become  atoms  and  join  in  pairs  to  form  the  hydro- 
gen molecules  given  off  The  elec  trons  received  by 

the  hydrogen  ions  at  the  copper  plate  have  traveled      

through  the  external  conductor  (the  wire)  from  the   cello  or  'cello:  see  VIOLONCELLO 
zinc  to  the  copper    It  is  apparent,  then,  that  tho    cellophane  (sS'lufan),  proprietary  name  for  the  thin, 
electrons  flow  through  the  wire  from  the  negative     transparent,  flexible  sheeting  used  for  wrapping 
(zinc)  plate  to  the  positive  (copper)  plate  or  in  a  '  ...... 

direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  conventional 
"electric  current  "  There  are  several  kinds  of  cells 
differing  in  electrode  material  and  electrolyte 
The  voltage  or  electromotive  force  (abbreviated 
•emf)  depends  upon  the  activity  of  the  substances 
used,  but  M  not  affec  ted  by  tho  size  of  electrode  or 


p, 

include  the  colossal  bronze  bust  of  Cosimo  I  (Bar- 
gello) ,  the  bronze  bust  of  Altoviti  (Gardner  Mus  , 
Boston) ,  the  Nymph  of  Fontainsbteau  (Louvre) ,  the 
life-size  Crucifixion,  a  white  marble  Christ  on  a 
black  cross  (Esconal),  and  the  renowned  Perseus 
with  the  Head  of  Medusa  (Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  Flor- 
ence), a  beautifully  wrought  bronze  statue  sur- 
mounting a  marble  pedestal  lavishly  adorned  with 
statuettes  and  carvings  See  translation  of  the 
autobiography  by  J  A  Synionda  (1888,  many  later 
editions) 


quantity  of  electrolyte     The  cells  made  by  Ales- 
sandro  Volt  a  and  by  Gal  van  i  are  of  historic  signif- 


, 

great  variety  of  articles  It  is  a  CELLITLOHK  product 
made  by  the  VISCOSE  PROCESS  A  glycerin  hath  im- 
parts flexibility,  a  dye  bath,  color,  if  desired  Cello- 
phane is  not  poisonous,  is  moistureproof,  is  not 
more  inflammable  than  paper,  and  exhibits  trans- 
parency to  ultraviolet  light  The  process  for  its 
manufacture  was  discovered  (c  1900)  by  J  E 
Brandenberger,  a  French  textile  worker,  but  was 
not  perfected  for  several  years 


icance  The  Bunsen  cell  is  a  double-fluid  cell  celluloid  [from  cellulose],  transparent,  colorless  sub- 
having  electrodes  of  zinc  (-)  and  carbon  (+ ),  stance  made  synthetically  by  treating  cellulose 
solutions  of  sulphuric  acid  and  fuming  nitric  acid,  nitrate  with  camphor  and  alcohol  The  paste  thus 


, 

and  an  emf  of  1  94  volts  The  <  hromate  cell  (double 
fluid  also)  uses  zinc  (-)  and  carbon  (-f)  for  elec- 
trodes, a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  one  of  po- 
tassium du-hromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  an 
emf  of  2  volts  The  Darnell  cell  (double  fluid)  has 
zmc  (-)  and  copper  (+)  electrodes,  a  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  a  saturated  solution  of  copper 
sulphate,  and  an  emf  of  I  06  volts  (variations*  in 
voltage  are  obtainable  with  other  solutions)  The 
Grove  cell  (one  t\pe)  uses  zinc  (-)  and  platinum 
(•+•)  electrodes,  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and 


obtained  JB  rolled  into  sheets  of  any  desired  thick- 
ness or  molded  into  any  form  and  is  often  colored 
Celluloid  is  employed  widely  as  a  substitute  for 
more  expensive  substances,  as  ivorv,  amber,  horn, 
and  tortoise  shell  It  is  used  to  make  combs,  brush 
handles,  soap  dishes,  and  other  toilet  artu  les.  bil- 
liard balls,  knife  handles,  ornaments,  toys,  trans- 
parent rulers,  eye  shades,  buttons,  and  other  useful 
and  common  things  It  is  used  also  for  photo- 
graphic film,  but  its  inflammability  represents  a 
danger  Celluloid  was  formerly  called  xylonite 


one  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  an  emf  of  1  93  volts  cellulose,  a  firm  subwtance,  chemically  a  carbohy- 
(other  types  range  down  to  1  61  volts)  The  Le-  drate,  which  is  formed  by  the  cytoplasm  of  plant 
1  -  '  •  "  • '  '  .ells  and  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  cell  wall  It  ap 


clanche  cell  is  a  single-fluid  cell  having  zinc  (-) 
and  carbon  (+  )  electrodes,  a  solution  of  ammoni- 
um chloride,  and  an  emf  of  1  46  volts  Similar  to 


pears  almost  pure  as  absorbent  cotton,  jute,  linen 
(flax),  and  the  filter  paper  used  commonly  in  lab- 


the Leclanchfi  cell  is  the  common  dry  cell,  so  called      oratories     It  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  paper, 


, 

because   the   electrolyte    is    m   the    form    of 
paste     The  cell  consists  of  a  zmc    (-)    cvhnder 
closed  at  one  end  and  lined  throughout  with  a 


, 

wood,  and  wood  pulp  Cellulose  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  other  ordinary  sohents  but  exhibits 
marked  properties  of  absorption  It  is  very  inert 


layer  of  absorbent  material,  a  central  core  of  car-  chemically  When  treated  with  strong  acids,  how- 
bon  (+),  and  a  closely  packed  mixture  of  carbon  ever,  its  behavior  is  that  of  an  alcohol,  i  e  ,  esters 
granules  and  manganese  dioxide,  which  is  satu-  are  formed  For  example,  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
rated  with  a  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  (sal  and  nitric  acids  reacts  with  cotton  to  form  nitro- 
ammoniac)  The  open  end  of  the  zinc  cylinder  is  cellulose  (cellulose  tnmtrate),  an  ester,  commonly 
sealed  off  with  pitch  The  emf  of  the  cell  is  about  called  guncotton  A  mixture  of  cellulose  nitrates 

"""""*"'  (called  pyroxylin)  treated  with  camphor  yields  cell- 

._  _.  ,.  —  _.      uloid    When  dissolved  m  alcohol  and  ether,  this 

cadmium  amalgam  (-)  in  a  saturated  cadmium  mixture  produces  collodion.  Cellulose  acetate  re- 
sulphate  solution  and  a  mercury  electrode  (+)  m  suits  from  the  reaction  of  cellulose  and  acetic  acid 

and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  plastics 
and  lacquers  Nomnflammable  photographic  film 
is  made  from  it  The  manufacture  of  artificial  silk 
or  RAYON  from  cellulose  esters,  or  directly  from 


1  5  volts     The  Weston  normal  cell  is  the  legal 
standard  of  emf.    It  consists  of  an  electrode  of 


a  paste  of  mercurous  sulphate  and  cadmium  sul- 
phate    It  has  an.emf  of  1.0183  volts  at  20°  C.  See 

also  ELECTRIC  CIRCUIT 

cellt  (sft'lu),  that  portion  of  a  Roman  temple  which 


was  enclosed  within  walls,  as  distinct  from  tho  open  cellulose  itself,  is  of  great  importance  in  the  textile 
colonnaded  porticoes  which  formed  the  rest  of  it.  industry  (see  VISCOSE  PROCESS)  .  CELLOPHANE  is  a 
It  corresponds  to  the  NAOS  in  Greek  temples.  The  cellulose  product.  See  Mark  Plunguian,  Cellulose 


Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  visiting  great  observ- 
atories   At  Nuremberg  m  1733  he  published  a  col- 
lection of  316  observations  of  the  aurora  borealis 
which  had  been  made  by  himself  and  others    While 
m  Pans  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  an 
expedition  organized  by  the  French  Academy  for 
the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  in  Lap- 
land, in  1736     Celsius  was  a  member  of  the  ex- 
pedition   He  supervised  the  building  of  an  observa- 
tory at  Uppsala  in  1740  and  became  its  director 
In  1742  ho  invented  the  centigrade  (or  Celsius) 
thermometer    His  works  include  De  obaentationibus 
pro  figura  teUuns  dftermtnanda  (1738) 
Celsius,  Olaf  (o'lkf),  1670-1756,  Swedish  botanist 
and  Orientalist     He  wrote  a  two-volume  work, 
Hierubotantcon,  on  the  plants  of  the  Bible  (many 
of  which,  to  his  day,  had  been  known  only  by  their 
Hebrew  names),  and  compiled  a  catalogue  of  the 
plants  of  Sweden    His  gieatest  contribution  to  sci- 
ence, perhaps,  was  the  aid  and  encouragement  he 
gave  Linnaeus     Anders  Celsius  was  his  nephew 
Celsus  (seTBiis),  2d  cent ,  Roman  philosopher,  an  ag- 
gressive antagonist  of  Christianity    His  works  have 
been  lost,  but  the  substance  of  his  True  Discourse  is 
given  by  Ongen  in  his   Against  Celsus     Celsus 
cynically  offers  a  scandalous  story  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Incarnation     He  suggests  that  Jesus'  repu- 
tation as  a  wonder-worker  was  due  to  his  having 
learned  the  art  of  jugglery  in  Egypt    He  ridicules 
the  idea  that  God  has,  as  it  were,  awakened  but 
lately  from  sleep  and  resolved  to  save  a  few  of  man- 
kind, while  the  majority  go  down  to  hell    He  urges 
that  all  that  is  worth  while  in  Christianity  is  found 
already    in    the   pagan    philosophers      See   J  A 
Froude,  Ongen.  anrl  Celsus  (1883) 
Celius,  Aulus  Cornelius,  fl   A  D    147,  Latin  en- 
cyclopedist   His  only  extant  work  consists  of  eight 
books  on  medicine,  De  re  medmna,  believed  to  have 
been  written  AD    c  30     Pope  Nicholas  V  redis- 
covered the  manuscript,  and  it  was  printed  in 
Florence  in   1478     The  work  was  translated  by 
James  Grieve  in  1766  and  by  W   G  Spencer  in 
1935    Celsus'  first  name  is  also  spelled  Aurelms 
Celt  (rflt)  or  Kelt  (Wit)    1  One  who  speaks  a  Celtic 
language  or  who  derives  his  ancestry  from  an  area, 
where  a  Celtic  language  is,  or  recently  was.  spoken, 
i  e  ,  one  from  Ireland,  the  Scottish  Hebrides  and 
Highlands,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Wales,  Cornwall,  or 
Brittany    See  i  ANMTAOE  (table)    8  A  member  of  a 
group  of  peoples  first  identified  early  in  the  2d 
millennium  B  ( '   in  8 W  Germany  arid  E  France 
They  appear  to  lie  a  fusion  of  diverse  stocks,  united 
probably  by  a  common  language  and  by  mastery  of 
bronze-working  techniques     By  1200  B  C  ,  the^\ 
had  grown  in  power,  and  within  a  few  centuries 
thev  spread  ac  ross  Central  Europe  in  a  broad  band 
that  reached   Denmark   and   Britain,   and   thev 
crowded  the  Iberian  and  Italic  tribes  to  the  south- 
ern peninsulas     They  were  qmck  to  adopt  tho 
newly  developed  iron  industries,  and  their  wealth 
from  trade  and  from  raiding  helped  to  maintain 
their  dominance  of  Central  Europe  during  the  Iron 
Age    Tho  LA  TENS  culture  is  almost  entirely  C  Vltio 
The  secondary  Celtic  expansion,   from  c  700  to 
o  400  B  C  ,  completed  their  conquest  of  Gaul  and 
the  central  Danube  valle\ ,  threatened  Italy,  pene- 
trated Spain,   uncl   brought  another  invasion   to 
Britain    Greek  influences  which  stimulated  Celtic 
culture  included  the  introduction  of  the  chariot 
and,  somew  hat  later,  of  writing    Art  flourished  m 
ru  hlv  ornamented  st>los    The  Celts  lived  in  semi- 
fortified  villages,  with  a  tribal  organization  that  be- 
came increasingly  hierarchical  as  wealth  was  ac- 
quired    Priests,  nobles,  craftsmen,  and  peasants 
were  clearly  distinguished,  nnd  the  powers  of  the 
chief  became  kinghke    Thev  believed  in  a  daemonic 
unueise,  recognizing  no  idols,  but  reiving  on  the 
ministry  of  the  DRUIDS  The  colorful  Western  Eu- 
ropean folklore  is  derived  mainly  from  the  Celts 
By  the  4th  cent   B  C  ,  thev  could  no  longer  with- 
stand tho  encroaching  Germanic  tribes,  and  they 
lost  most  of  their  holdings  in  the  north  and  in  W 
Germany     From  this  time  on,  Celtic  history  be- 
comes confused  with  that  of  the  many  unsettled 
tribes  in  Europe    Celtic  language  and  culture  were 
variously  dispersed  among  peoples  of  little  his- 
torical   identity,    and   both   ancient   and   modern 
writers  have  obscured  the  very  important  dif- 
ferences among  these  groups  by  merely  naming 
them  Celts    More  confusion  haa  resulted  from  the 
designation  of  a  Celtic  subraco    This  type  of  light- 
eyed,   dark-hairod  or  red-haired,  longheaded  in- 
dividual is  most  common  in  Celtic  speaking  coun- 
tries, but  markedly  more  common  among  the  non- 
Celtic  speakers  m  those  areas    It  is  assumed  that 
this  physical  type  came  to  the  Bntish  Isles  b>  sea 
from  the  W  Mediterranean  or  from  Spain,  per- 
haps as  early  as  2000  B  C     The  later  Celtic  in- 
vasions left  far  less  effect  on  the  actual  population 


CroM  referetMtt  are  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  jMge  1. 


CELTES 

than  on  Bntiah  ooHttro.  "Celtic"  is  a  misnomer 
exoept  to  unply  a  oaltural  continuum  maintained 
through  many  oentorles  of  common  history  within 
the  same  general  area  It  has  served  to  unify  the 
tradition*  of  a  people  proud  to  call  themselves 
Celts  See  Henrf  Hubert.  The  Rue  of  ike  Celt*  (1934) . 

Celte.  (tseVtts),  pseud  of  Konrad  Pickei  (kdn'rat 
pl'lrul),  1459-1508,  German  scholar  and  humanist 
He  traveled  from  place  to  place  preaching  the  im- 
portance of  the  classics,  lectured  at  various  um- 
vermtiea,  and  established  several  humanist  so- 
cieties He  was  created  (1487)  the  first  poet  lau- 
reate of  German v  and  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
poetry  at  Injjolstadt  (1492-97)  and  Vienna  (1497- 
1508)  and  librarian  to  Maximilian  I.  Celtes  dis- 
covered the  works  of  the  nun  HEOBWITHA  He 
wrote  of  his  travels  and  amorous  experiences  in 
elegiac  verses  imitating  the  Amort*  of  Ovid. 

Celtic  languages,  subfamily  of  the  Indo-European 
languages,  spoken  on  the  British  Isles  and  in  Brit- 
tany See  LANGUAGE  (table). 

Cement,  town  (pop  1,039),  SW  Okla ,  S  of  the 
Washita  river,  in  hill  country 

cement,  a  powder  composed  of  lime,  silica,  and 
aluminum  heated  at  a  high  temperature  It  is 
mixed  with  water  and  gravel  or  sand  to  form 
CONCRETE  In  ancient  Rome  a  volcanic  product 
found  at  Pouuoli  on  the  Bay  of  Naples  (hence 
called  pouuolana)  was  used  in  building,  notably 
in  the  Pantheon  Cement  was  little  used  in  build- 
ing in  the  Middle  Ages  In  the  18th  cent  John 
Sroeaton  in  rebuilding  the  Eddystone  lighthouse 
found  that  pure  limestone  was  not  as  good  for  a 
building  that  must  stand  in  water  as  limestone 
mixed  with  clay.  Both  Joseph  Packer  in  1791  and 
Edgar  Dobbs  in  1810  were  granted  patents  in  Eng- 
land for  manufacturing  cement  made  of  lime  and 
clay.  The  invention  of  PORTLAND  CEMENT  by 
Joseph  Aapdm  r  1820  led  to  a  much  greater  use  of 
concrete  for  hydraulic  structures,  such  as  dams  and 
bridges.  A  few  years  later,  on  the  Rondout  Creek, 
New  York,  a  limestone  was  disc  overed  which  made 
a  cement  even  stronger  than  Portland.  This  Ros- 
endale  cement  was  made  and  shipped  from  kilns 
near  Kingston  for  many  years;  it  was  used  in 
building  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  the  Croton  Dam 
The  quicker  drying  quality  of  Portland  cement 
finally  lolled  the  demand  for  Rosen  dale  Bitumi- 
nous cements  are  made  from  natural  asphalt  or 
bituminous  distillation  residues  When  nuxed  with 
small  stones  they  afford  a  very  durable  paving  and 
road  material  Adhesive  cements  are  numerous  and 
varied  Gypsum  cement  or  plaster  of  Pans  is  com- 
monly employed  in  making  casts  and  in  the  inte- 
rior of  buildings.  Various  forms  of  cement  have 
been  used  since  very  ancient  times 

cemetery,  place  for  burying  the  dead  Most  societies 
set  apart  such  a  place.  With  the  rise  of  the  settled, 
urban  populations,  it  became  expedient  to  desig- 
nate tracts  of  ground  outside  city  walls  or  limits  for 
this  purpose  The  word  cemetery  was  first  applied 
to  the  early  Christian  burials  in  the  Roman  cata- 
combs and  found  general  usage  in  the  15th  cent 
Belief  in  resurrection  made  consecrated  ground  de- 
sirable for  burials,  but  the  overcrowding  of  chapel 
crypts  and  churchyards  made  such  places  seem 
doubtfully  permanent  repositories,  except  for  the 
elite  Guaranties  of  perpetual  care  and  the  sur- 
roundings provided  by  modern  cemetery  associa- 
tions fulfill,  for  the  most  part,  the  religious  and  the 
sentimental  requirements  of  people  today  Ancient 
as  well  as  contemporary  cemeteries  often  reflect  the 
familial  and  class  groupings  of  their  living  society 
Among  the  many  beautiful  and  historic  cemeteries 
of  Europe  are  the  Pere-Lachaise  of  Paris  and  the 
Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  in  Italy  Noteworthy  Ameri- 
can cemeteries  are  Arlington  Cemetery,  outside 
Washington,  D  C  ,  which  contains  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier.  Mt  Auburn  in  Cambridge, 
Mass ,  one  of  the  earliest  municipal  cemeteries  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  elaborately  designed 
Forest  Lawn  Memorial  Park  of  Glendale,  Calif 
See  also  BURIAL  and  GRAVE 

Cenchrea  (sen'kreu)  or  Cenchreae  (-krf-e"),  port 
of  Corinth,  on  the  Saronic  Gulf  ESE  of  Connth 
Acts  18  18;  Rom  16.1 

C^nci,  Beatrice  (b&atre'cha  chan'che),  1577-99, 
Italian  noblewoman,  tragic  figure  of  the  late  Ren- 
aiaaance.  Her  father,  Francesco  Cenci  (1549-98), 
was  a  Roman  noble  noted  for  his  viciousness  In 
1595  he  imprisoned  Beatnce  and  her  stepmother 
Lucreua  in  a  lonely  castle,  his  cruel  treatment 
finally  led  Beatrice,  with  the  complicity  of  her  step- 
mother, her  brothers,  and  her  lover,  to  procure  his 
murder.  After  a  famous  trial  (1599)  the  conspira- 
tors were  put  to  death  This  tragedy,  often  cited  as 
an  example  of  the  corruption  of  16th-century  Rome, 
is  the  subject  of,  among  other  works,  Guerrazzi's 
novel  Beatrice  Cenn  and  Shelley's  tragedy  The 
Cenci ,  In  the  Barberim  Palace,  Rome,  is  a  picture 
by  Guido  Rem  said  to  represent  her.  See  Corrado 
Ricoi,  Beatrice  Cenci  (Eng.  tr..  1926). 

Cenis,  Mont  (mdsune'),  Ital  Moncemsio  (mOn- 
chanc'zyo),  Alpine  pass,  6,835  ft.  high,  on  the 
French-Italian  border,  one  of  the  great  invasion 
routes  in  Italian  lustory.  Napoleon  I  built  a  new 
road  here  in  1810.  The  railroad  tunnel  (c.8  mi. 
long)  was  built  in  1871  and  connects  Turin,  Italy, 


848 

with  Chambery,  France,  via  Modane,  France; 
though  13  mi.  southwest  of  the  pass,  it  ia  usually 
called  the  Mont  Cenia  Tunnel. 

Cennini.  Onnino  (chan-nfi'nfl  oh&n-ne'ne),  c  1365- 
1440,  Florentine  painter.  His  book,  Trattato  deUa 
pittura  (written  1437,  pub.  1821;  Eng  tr  ,  A  Trea- 
tise on  Painting,  1844),  preserves  a  record  of  the 
technical  processes  of  the  immediate  followers  of 
Giotto, 

Cenozoic  era  (senusdfk,  aft-)  [Gr  ,  -recent  life],  fifth 
grand  division  of  geologic  time.  As  a  result  of  the 
disturbances  of  the  late  Meaozoic  ERA,  the  geog- 
raphy of  North  America  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Cenosoic  waa  substantially  the  same  as  in  historic 
times,  the  only  areas  liable  to  marine  flooding  being 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and  a  small  area  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  events  of  the  Cenosoic  era 
include  all  those  of  human  history  The  life  of  the 
Cenosoic  has  been  dominated  by  the  mammals,  but 
they  were  most  numerous  in  the  TERTIARY  PERIOD 
and  have  declined,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
specialised  types,  m  the  QUATERNARY  PERIOD.  The 
elapsed  portion  of  the  Cenosoic  is  about  60,000,000 
years,  less  than  half  the  estimated  duration  of  the 
Meaoioio  See  also  GEOLOGY 

censor  (sen's Or),  title  of  two  magistrates  of  ancient 
Rome  (from  c  443  B  C  to  the  time  of  the  emperors). 
They  took  the  census,  by  which  they  assessed  taxa- 
tion, they  regulated  public  behavior,  and  they 
filled  vacancies  among  the  senators  and  knights.  A 
nota  censona  on  the  roll  of  citisens  was  a  mark 
against  the  name  of  a  citizen  failing  to  maintain  a 
standard  of  civic  duty  They  gave  out  tax-collect- 
ing rights  to  the  tax  farmers  (the  publicans)  and 
had  charge  of  public  works.  CATO  THE  ELDER  was 
the  most  famous  of  all  the  censors. 

Censorinus  (senedrl'mis) ,  fl  c  238,  Roman  gram- 
marian He  wrote  De  dte  natal*  [on  the  day  of 
birth),  an  essay  partly  astrological,  partly  chrono- 
logical, which  affords  much  information  on  ancient 
ways  of  reckoning  time 

censorship,  official  restriction  of  any  public  expres- 
sion believed  to  threaten  the  governing  authority 
or  the  social  and  moral  order  Censorship  has  been 
applied  to  the  press,  the  drama,  the  mails,  speech, 
dress,  art,  photography,  and  the  moving  picture. 
Censorship  falls  under  two  general  classifications, 
preventive  and  punitive,  according  to  whether  it  is 
exercised  before  or  after  the  issuance  of  the  material 
in  question  Censorship  of  writings  was  practiced 
m  Greece  and  later  in  Rome  Church  censorship, 
beginning  in  the  Isteent  of  the  Christian  era,  be- 
came more  strict  after  the  invention  of  printing, 
and  the  first  INDEX  of  prohibited  books  was  made 
at  the  time  of  the  Catholic  Reform  (16th  cent 
Protestant  nations  also  instituted  censorship  in  the 
Reformation  era  Totalitarian  governments  gen- 
erally have  censored  the  press  on  political  grounds, 
but  m  democracies  government  censorship  has 
largely  ceased,  save  on  moral  grounds  or  during 
wartime  In  the  United  States  a  few  editors  were 
jailed  under  the  Sedition  Act  of  1798,  and  Southern 
postmasters  exercised  effective  censorship  of  abo- 
litionist literature  before  the  Civil  War  The  usual 
restraints  imposed  b\  the  laws  of  libel  apply.  Ob- 
scene Literature  and  art  are  barred  from  the  mails, 
several  states  have  provisions  against  indecent  pub- 
lications Moving  pictures  are  censored  by  trade 
organisations  and  by  state  and  Federal  authorities. 
The  drama  in  most  countries  usually  falls  under 
local  police  censorship,  whether  preventive  or 
punitive  in  effect  In  England  plays  are  censored 
by  the  lord  chamberlain,  but  a  movement  is  under 
wav  to  deprive  him  of  this  power  See  M.  L 
Ernst  and  Alexander  Lmdey,  The  Censor  Marches 
On  (1940) 

census,  periodical  official  count  of  the  numbers  of 
persons  and  the  resources  of  a  country  In  ancient 
times,  as  with  the  Jews  and  Romans,  such  enumera- 
tion was  mainly  for  taxation  and  conscription  pur- 
poses The  introduction  of  the  modern  census  — 
a  periodic  and  thorough  statistical  review — is  vari- 
ously claimed  bv  French  Canada  (1665),  Sweden 
(1749),  the  United  States  (1790),  and  others.  The 
first  English  census  was  taken  in  1801.  The  Belgian 
census  of  1846,  directed  by  QUETELET,  was  the  most 
influential  in  its  time  Most  Westernized  countries 
now  take  one  every  5  or  every  10  years  Scientific 
census  taking  in  the  United  States  began  with  the 
decennial  census  of  1850,  when  the  scope  and  meth- 
ods were  greatly  improved.  In  1902  the  permanent 
Bureau  of  the  Census  was  established  in  the  Dept. 
of  Commerce 

centaur  (sen't6r),  in  Greek  religion,  descendant  of 
IXION,  a  creature  half  man  and  half  horse.  Cen- 
taurs were  uncouth  and  savage,  but  some,  like 
CHIRON  became  friends  and  teachers  of  men.  Their 
home  was  in  Thessaly,  especially  on  Mt.  Pehon 
They  were  followers  of  DIONYSUS. 
Centaurus  (sento'rua),  constellation  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  It  is  known  especially  for  its  star 
Alpha  Centauri,  which  is  visually  the  third  bright- 
est star  in  the  sky  (only  Sirius  and  Canopus  are 
brighter).  Alpha  Centauri  is  one  of  the  two  stars 
nearest  to  our  solar  system.  Its  distance  is  about 
4.3  light-years.  Proxima  Centauri,  a  faint  star  in 
Centauru*,  is  about  the  same  distance  away. 

Centenary  CojOage  of  Louisiana:  see  SHEBVJCPORT. 
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delphm from  May  to  Nov.,  1876,  to  celebrate  the 
100th,  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. The  buikiings,  in  Fairmount  Park,  included 
the  Main  Building,  covering  20  acres,  Machinery 
Hall,  Agricultural  Hall,  Horticultural  Hall,  and 
Memorial  Hall,  many  state  buildings,  and  buildings 
of  37  foreign  countries  The  total  number  of  those 
attending  m  159  days  was  9,910,966  This  was  the 
first  of  a  series  of  world's  fairs  which  the  U  rated 
States  was  to  hold,  and  it  set  a  high  standard.  Par- 
ticularly did  it  exhibit  in  graphic  manner  the  tech- 
nical advances  and  industrial  growth  of  the  nation 
Memorial  Hall,  a  Renaissance  structure  of  granite, 
became  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art 

Center.  1  Town  (pop,  1,515;  alt  0.7,600  ft ),  S 
Colo  ,  NW  of  Alarnosa,  in  a  farm  area,  mo.  1907 
S  City  (pop.  3,010),  oo  seat  of  Shelby  oo  ,  E  Texas, 
NE  of  Naoogdoohes  and  near  the  Sabine;  founded 
1866,  inc.  as  a  city  1903.  In  the  pine  woods,  it  has 
lumber  mills 

center,  in  politics,  a  party  following  a  middle 
course  The  term  wag  first  used  m  France  m  1789, 
when  the  moderates  of  the  National  Assembly  sat- 
in  the  center  of  the  hall.  The  Catholic  group  in 
Prussia  assumed  the  name  Center  in  1859,  also 
because  of  the  location  of  its  seats,  and  a  similar 
Center  party  waa  formed  after  the  foundation  of 
the  German  Empire  in  1871. 

Centerdale,  R I  .  see  NORTH  PROVIDENCE. 

centering,  the  framework  of  wood  or  of  wood  and 
steel  built  to  support  a  masonry  arch  or  vault  dur- 
ing its  construction  It  is  removed  after  the  mortar 
has  hardened  and  the  arch  or  vault  has  thus  become 
self-sustaining.  Arches  of  steep  rue  may  sometime* 
be  built  without  centering;  Brunelleschi  is  said 
to  have  dispensed  with  it  in  constructing  the  steep 
dome  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence  (1420)  The 
Romans  built  vast  domes  and  vaults  of  concrete 
with  the  aid  of  wood  centerings  and  of  integral 
bnck  ribs  within  the  vault  itself  The  Romanesque 
and  Gothic  builders  employed  stone  ribs  in  vaults, 
both  to  break  the  vault  surfaces  into  more  manage- 
able areas  and  to  support  the  temporary  wood 
centering  Centering  is  constructed  of  equally 
spaced  supporting  ribs  conforming  in  contour  to  the 
proposed  under  face  of  the  vault  with  planking  laid 
over  them  to  form  the  supporting  surface  for  the 
masonry — stone,  brick,  concrete,  or  tile  The  cen- 
tering itself  must  be  rigidly  supported,  either  by 
posts  from  the  ground  or  by  trusses  when  piers  are 
available  to  receive  their  ends.  After  the  centering 
is  built,  the  setting  of  the  masonry  proceeds  equally 
from  the  separate  ends  or  sides  toward  the  central 
point,  where  the  keystone  of  the  arch  or  the  crown- 
ing blocks  of  the  vault  are  wedged  into  position 

Center  Line,  residential  city  (pop  3,198),  8E  Mich  , 
near  Detroit;  me  as  a  village  1925,  as  a  city  1935 

Centenrille.  1  Residential  town  (pop  1,162),  E  Ind  , 
W  of  Richmond  It  has  pre-Civil  War  homes  ICity 
(pop  8,413),  co.  seat  of  Appanoose  oo  ,  S  Iowa, 
SW  of  Ottumwa,  m  a  coal  area,  platted  1846,  me 
1855  It  has  varied  manufactures  A  junior  col- 
lege is  here  Near  by  is  Sharon  Bluffs  State  Park 
3  Town  (pop  1,141),  co  seat  of  Queen  Annes  co  , 
Eastern  Shore,  Md  ,  S  of  Chestertown,  m  an  agri- 
cultural area,  laid  out  1792.  There  are  several 
vegetable  canneries  here  4  Agricultural  borough 
6,317),  SW  Pa  ,  on  the  Monongahela  and  S 

ttsburgh,  settled   1766,  laid  out  1821,  mo 

1895  Coal  mining  is  done  here  6  City  (pop 
1,046),  SE  8  Dak,  on  the  Vermilhon  river,  SSW 
of  Sioux  Falls,  founded  1883  It  is  a  farm  trade 
and  shipping  center  6  Town  (pop  1,030),  co.  seat 
of  Hickman  co  ,  central  Tenn  ,  on  the  Duck  river 
and  SW  of  Nashville,  in  a  farm  and  phosphate- 
mining  area 

centigrade  scale:  see  TEMPERATURE 

centipede  (sen'tiiped)  [Latin, -hundred-footed  (crea- 
ture) ],  flattened,  segmented,  wormhke,  chiefly  noc- 
turnal animal  of  the  phylum  Arthropoda  and  re- 
lated to  the  insects.  It  nan  long  antennae  and 
numerous,  but  not  100,  jointed  legs,  one  pair  on 
each  segment  The  first  pair  has  poison  claws  with 
which  it  paralyses  its  prey  of  insects  and  worms 
Most  centipedes  are  1  to  8  in  long,  but  some  tropi- 
cal species  mav  reach  18  in  and  can  inflict  painful 
bites.  The  majority  are  found  outdoors  in  damp 
places  The  house  centipede  eats  roaches,  clothes 
moths,  and  other  insects  Unlike  the  MILLIPEDE, 
the  centipede  does  not  eat  plants. 

Centlivre,  Susannah  (scntliv'ur,  -16'-),  16677-1723, 
English  actress  and  dramatist.  Born  Freeman,  she 
married,  in  1706,  Joseph  Centlivre,  Queen  Anne's 
cook,  who  was  her  third  husband.  After  a  bnef 
career  as  an  actress,  she  turned  to  playwriting  and 
wrote  18  plays,  chiefly  comedies,  which  include 
The  Busybody  (1709) ,  The  Wonder!  A  Woman  Keeps 
a.  Secret  (1714),  one  of  Gamck's  best  comedy  parts, 
and  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife  (1718). 

Central.  1  Unincorporated  village  (pop,  1,764),  SW 
N.Mex ,  near  Silver  City,  in  a  mine  area.  Fort 
Bavard  U  S.  veterans'  hospital  is  near  by.  8  Town 
(pop  1,496),  NW  S.C  ,  WSW  of  Greenville,  m  a 
farming  area.  Wesleyan  Methodist  College  (j  unior) 
is  here, 

Central  America,  narrow  atrip  of  land  between 
North  America  proper  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 

feeeajagai. 
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which  separates  the  continent  from  South  America. 
Central  America  lies  between  the  Iithmua  of  Te- 
huantepeo  *nd  tnfr  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Though 
geographically  it  includes  the  Mexican  states  Cam- 
peche,  Chiapas,  Tabasco,  Yucatan,  and  the  terri- 
tory Quintana  Roo,  the  term  generally  applies  to 
five  republics,  CostA  RICA,  GUATEMALA,  HON- 
DURAS, NICARAGUA,  SALVADOH,  and  one  colony. 
BRITISH  HONDURAS,  PANAMA  is  often  included. 
Central  American  Federation  or  Central  American 
Union,  political  confederation  (1825-38)  of  the 
republics  of  Central  America— Costa  Rica,  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador  United 
under  a  captaincy  general  in  Spanish  colonial  times, 
they  gained  independence  in  1821  and  were  briefly 
annexed  to  the  Mexican  empire  formed  by  Agustin 
de  ITURBIDB.  Subsequently  they  joined  in  a  loose 
federal  state,  appointing  as  first  president  (1825- 
29)  Manuel  Jose  ARCE,  who  was  succeeded  by  the 
liberal  leader,  Francisco  MOKAZAN  (1830-38)  Po- 
litical and  personal  rivalries  between  liberals  and 
conservatives,  poor  communication,  and  the  fear 
of  the  hegemony  of  one  state  over  another  led  to 
dissolution  of  the  congress  (1838)  and  the  defeat 
(1839)  of  Morazdn's  forces  by  Rafael  CABRERA 
In  1842  Morazan  made  an  abortive  attempt  to 
reestablish  the  federation  from  Costa  Rita  Later 
efforts  by  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  Salvador 
failed.  The  attempts  of  Justo  Rufino  BARRIOS 
(1885)  and  Jose  Santos  ZELAYA  (1895)  only  in- 
creased existing  enmities  At  the  Central  American 
Conference  of  1922-23  the  US  recommendation 
of  a  union  was  not  favorably  received,  partly  be- 
cause of  earlier  U  S  policies  in  Panama  and  Nica- 
ragua. Nevertheless,  geography,  history,  and 
practical  expedience  are  factors  that  constantly 
foster  the  plan  of  union. 

Central  Asiatic  Railroad*  see  THANH-CASPIAN  RAIL- 
KO\D. 

Central  Australia  see  NORTHERN  TERRITORY 
central  bank.  Although  the  teim  was  hardly  known 
before  1900,  the  concept  of  central  banking  is  at 
least  200  yeaie  older  The  BANK  OF  ENGLAND, 
founded  in  1094,  gradually  became  the  prototype  of 
later  central  banks  Another  earl\  central  bank 
was  the  Swedish  Riksbank  The  weakness  of  state 
bank*  m  the  United  States  after  tho  lapse  of  the 
B\NK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE*  gradually  caused 
the  evolution  of  central  hanking  practices  here 
The  National  Banking  Act  of  1863  led  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  note  issues  of  state  banks,  the  FEDERAL 
1U  SERVE  SYSTEM  established  in  1914  forced  uni- 
form practices  on  member  banks  and  furnished  a 
central  reserve  Every  c  ivihzed  nation  today  pos- 
sesses the  equivalent  of  a  central  bank  with  tho 
geneial  purpose  of  acting  as  fiscal  agent  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  of  constituting  the  "lender  of  last  re- 
sort" for  the  banking  system  of  the  country  Among 
the  subsidiary  functions  of  central  banks  arc  the 
creation  of  monev  and  the  regulation  of  its  use  and 
volume,  regulation  of  the  discount  rate  and  ad- 
vances to  commercial  banks,  pure  huso  and  sale  of 
government  obligations,  check  clearances  among 
the  member  banks,  regulation  of  the  ratio  of  re- 
serves to  deposits  in  member  banks,  partial  or  total 
monopoly  of  note  issue  and  correspondence  with 
central  banks  of  other  nations  The  Federal  Re- 
serve System's  governing  board  is  charged  with 
regulation  of  the  rate  of  margin  in  stock-market 
trading,  it  may  exert  considerable  c  ontrol  over  tho 
extension  of  consumer  credit  by  commerc  ml  banks 
Generally,  central  banks  do  not  exerc  ise  the  usual 
functions  of  commercial  banks  towards  depositors 
See  M  H  de  Kock,  Central  Banking  (1939) 
Central  City.  1  Town  (pop  706,  alt  c  8,500  ft ),  co 
seat  of  Gilpin  co.,  N  central  Colo  ,  in  Clear  Creek 
Canyon  W  of  Denver,  me  1886  It  boomed  after 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  1859  Now  a  "ghost  town," 
it  annually  revives  the  past  with  a  summer  plav  and 
music  festival  in  the  stone  opera  house  (opened 
1878,  owned  since  1931  by  the  Umv  of  Denver), 
where  in  its  heyday  nearly  even  noted  plaver  of 
the  time  appeared  The  Teller  How*  (1872), 
famous  frontier  hostelry,  is  next  door  2  Town 
(pop  1.562),  S  111 ,  E  of  St  Louis  and  adjoining 
Oentralia,  me  1857  3  Town  (pop  4.199),  W  Ky  , 
S  of  Owensboro,  settled  as  Morehead's  Horse  Mill, 
renamed  after  1870  with  the  arrival  of  tho  railroad. 
It  is  the  trade  center  of  a  coal,  oil,  timber,  and  farm 
area  4  City  (pop.  2,460),  co  seat  of  Merrick  co., 
E  central  Nebr ,  on  the  Platte  and  WNW  of 
Lincoln;  platted  1864  Near  by  was  the  site,  in 
'  ice  on  the 
,  SW  Pa., 


1858,  of  Lone  Tree  Ranch,  stopping  place  on  the 
Overland  Trail    S  Borough  (pop  2,083),  S 


SE  of  Johnstown,  inc.  1918 

Central  College '  see  FAYKTTE,  Mo 

Central  Falls,  industrial  city  (pop  25,248),  NE 
R  I ,  on  the  Blackstono  and  adjoining  Pawtuckot; 
inc  1895.  Glass,  textiles,  and  wire  are  among  its 
products  Many  of  its  cituens  are  of  French  Cana- 
dian descent. 

CentralU  (sentraiSu).  1  City  (pop  16,343),  3  HI.. 
E  of  St  Louis;  platted  1853,  inc.  1859  It  is  an  in- 
dustrial and  shipping  center  of  a  fruit,  farm,  coal, 
and  oil  area.  The  city  has  railroad  repair  shops, 
meat-packing  plants,  and  a  foundry;  its  manufac- 
tures include  metal  and  food  products  A  junior 
college  is  here.  A  mine  explosion  (1947),  with  the 


840 

lose  of  111  lives,  led  to  state  and  national  investiga- 
tions in  an  attempt  to  fix  responsibility  for  the  dis- 
aster. Certain  mines  were  declared  unsafe.  S  City 
(pop.  1,996),  N  central  Mo ,  SE  of  Moberly;  laid 
out  1867  Grain  is  the  principal  crop  of  the  area 
S  Borough  (pop  2,449),  E  Pa ,  8  of  Bloomsburg, 
me  1866  Anthracite  is  mined  here  4  City  (pop. 
7,414),  SW  Wash  ,  near  the  Chehahs  river,  settled 
1866,  me  1886  It  is  a  railroad  junction  and  farm 
trading  center  with  large  lumber  industries  A 
junior  college  and  the  county  fairgrounds  are  in 
Centralia  A  violent  clash  between  organized 
lumber  workers  and  townspeople  occurred  here, 
Nov  11,  1919 

centralization,  the  administration  of  a  local  political 
unit  by  the  larger  political  unit  which  includes  it, 
or  the  closer  union  under  a  central  authority  of  a 
confederation  of  semi-independent  states  The 
centralized  government  of  Rome  gave  way  to  ex- 
treme DECENTRALIZATION  during  the  Middle  Ages 
Centralization  was  revived  with  the  struggle  for 
nationhood  The  Industrial  Revolution,  with  its 
tendency  toward  organization  in  larger  units,  made 
for  increased  centralization  in  the  19th  and  20th 
cent ,  though  in  France,  most  centralized  of  modern 
democratic  states,  the  process  of  centralization  was 
completed  before  the  Industrial  Revolution  In 
England  the  Parliament  only  occasionally  con- 
cerned itself  with  local  affairs  until  the  passage  of 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  of  1835  In  tho 
United  States  there  has  been  a  twofold  movement 
toward  centralization — that  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment at  the  expense  of  the  states  and  that  of  the 
states  at  the  expense  of  local  government  The  first 
was  strengthened  by  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  by  the  series  of  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions centering  about  John  Marshall,  bv  contin- 
ued broad  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  and 
by  the  Fourteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Eighteenth 
amendments  State  centralization  began  after  the 
Civil  War  The  enactment  of  economic  and  social 
legislation  on  a  nation-wide  scale  in  recent  years 
has  increased  the  tendency  towards  centralization 
See.  U  8  Library  of  Congress  List  of  References  on 
Centralization  (1920),  Walter  Thompson,  Federal 
Centralization  (1923) 

Central  Park,  840  acres,  largest  park  on  Manhattan 
island,  New  York  citv,  between  69th  and  110th 
streets  and  Fifth  and  Eighth  avenues  The  land  was 
acquired  bv  the  citv  m  1856  and  unproved  after 
the  plans  of  F  L  Olmsted  and  Calvert  Vaux,  185 
acres  were  devoted  to  lakes  and  ponds,  extensive 
planting  was  done,  and  bridle  paths,  walks,  and 
roads  were  laid  out  There  are  a  number  of  play- 
grounds and  other  recreational  facilities  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  \rt  stands  in  the  park, 
other  points  of  interest  include  the  formal  con- 
servatory garden,  a  zoo,  an  Egyptian  obelisk 
popularly  known  as  "Cleopatra's  Needle,"  the 
Mall  (where  concerts  are  given  bv  Edwin  Franko 
Goldman's  band) ,  the  arsenal  (built  1848  and  now 
park  department  headquarters),  the  reservoir,  and 
a  blockhouse  dating  from  the  War  of  1812 
Central  Powers,  m  the  First  WORLD  W\R,  the  coali- 
tion of  Germany,  Austna-Hungarv  ,  Bulgaria,  and 
the  Ottoman  Empire 

Central  Provinces  and  Berar.  seeMADHYA  PRADESH 
Central  Valley  project,  central  Calif ,  for  utilization 
of  water  resources  of  the  region  State  engineers 
had  entered  upon  plans  earlier,  but  the  program  of 
tho  U  8  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  initiated  after 
congressional  authorization  in  1935  The  general 
scheme  IB  to  use  the  abundant  waters  of  the  Sacra- 
mento nvor  in  the  north  to  benefit  the  abundant 
farmlands  of  the  San  Joaquin  Vallev  in  the  south 
The  program  has  as  its  purposes  flood  control, 
improvement  of  navigation,  development  of  hv- 
droelectnc  power,  irrigation,  supplv  of  water  for 
cities  and  industries,  and  protection  of  lands  in  the 
Sacramento  delta  region  from  the  seawater  that 
threatens  to  make  them  useless  for  farms  Among 
the  items  m  the  initial  stage  of  the  program  are 
SHASTA  DAM  and  the  smaller  Keswic  k  Darn  in  tho 
Sacramento,  FRIAVT  DAM  and  its  reservoir,  Miller- 
ton  Lake,  in  the  San  Joaquin,  the  Madera  Canal 
(in  operation  along  its  entire  length  in  1045)  north- 
ward 36  mi  from  Friant  Darn,  the  Friant-Kern 
Canal  (construction  begun  in  1945)  southward 
c  150  mi  from  Friant  Dam,  the  Delta  Cross  Chan- 
nel, to  use  the  water  of  the  Sacramento  to  fight  soil 
salimU  in  the  delta,  the  Contra  Costa  Canal  (com- 
pleted 1947)  taking  Sacramento  water  48  mi  to  a 
reservoir  at  Martinez  and  supplying  water  to  the 
farms  and  industries  of  Contra  Costa  co  in  the 
delta,  a  pumping  plant  at  Tracy  to  take  water  from 
the  Delta  Cross  Channel  and  supply  the  Delta- 
Mendota  Canal,  the  Delta-Mendota  Canal  to  take 
the  water  c  120  mi  roughly  parallel  to  the  San  Joa- 
quin and  supply  to  that  river  at  the  Mendota 
pool;  and  a  steam  power  plant  at  Antioch  The 
program  in  its  entirety  embraces  other  numerous 
dams,  reservoirs,  and  power  plants,  not  yet  con- 
structed The  U  S  Corps  of  Engineers  has  con- 
tributed much  to  development  by  such  units  as  the 
Pine  Flat  Dam  (commenced  1947)  on  Kings  river 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Central  Valley.  See 
Robert  de  Roos,  Tht  Thirsty  Land  (1949) 
Centre,  town  (pop.  1,012),  co  seat  of  Cherokee  co., 
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NE  Ala ,  NE  of  Gadaden,  m  a  farm  region,  settled 
01840 

Centre  College  of  Kentucky:  see  DANVILUB 
Centreville,  town  (pop.  1,163),  SW  Miss  ,  just  N  of 
the  La.  line,  mo  1880 

centrifugal  force  and  centripetal  force:  see  FOBCB, 
centrifuge  (se'ii'trufQj),  device  bahed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  centrifugal  FOHOE  It  IB  used  commonly  for 
the  separation  of  substances  of  different  density, 
e  K  ,  two  liquids  of  different  weight  or  a  liquid  and 
a  solid  It  consists  of  a  base  or  frame  and  a  rotating 
part  in  which  the  mixture  is  placed  and  which  is 
turned  by  means  of  a  crank  or  motor  One  type  is 
widely  used  for  the  separation  of  the  solid  and  the 
liquid  parts  of  blood  The  blood  is  put  in  test  tubes 
which  are  then  Bet  in  the  rotating  part  in  holders  so 
arranged  that  when  the  rotary  motion  begins  the 
test  tubes  can  swing  into  a  horizontal  position  with 
the  open  ends  toward  the  inside,  the  heavier  solid 
part  of  the  blood  is  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  and  the  lighter  liquid  part  comes  to  the  top 
In  the  same  way  other  mixtures  of  substances  of 
different  weights,  including  mixtures  in  which  the 
differences  are  very  small,  can  be  separated  into 
their  components  Another  common  type  of  centri- 
fuge is  the  cream  SEPARATOR 

centumviri  (sPntGm'vIrl)  (Latin, -a  hundred  men], 
in  ancient  Rome,  a  court  of  a  varying  number  of 
men  which  heard  civil  cases  having  to  do  with  land 
and  land  claims     Each  Roman  tribe  was  repre- 
sented in  it     Under  the  empire  the  centumviri 
had  chiefly  to  deal  with  inheritance, 
century  plant,  see  AOAVK 
Ceos.  see  KKOH 

cephalic  index  (sufa'llk)  [Gr  ,*>head],  the  numerical 
ratio  of  the  breadth  of  the  head  to  its  length  Ex- 
pressed as  a  percental  number,  it  provides  the 
simplest  description  of  the  geometric  relation  of 
two  dimensions  The  index  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  maximum  width  of  tho  cranium  by  its  maxi- 
mum length  and  multiplying  by  100  In  ANTHRO- 
POMETRY ,  the  cephalic  index  has  been  the  favored 
measurement  and  has  sometimes  been  overvalued, 
particular!)  when  used  as  a  basis  for  race  classifica- 
tion It  has  been  shown  that  the  physical  and  me- 
chanical conditions  which  control  the  relationship 
of  the  parts  measured  are  not  in  themselves  stable, 
and  the  significance  of  cephalic  indexes  must  de- 
pend on  correlation  with  other  factors  An  index 
up  to  74  Q  is  considered  dolicocephahc  or  long- 
headed, while  80  or  more  indicates  the  broad- 
headed  or  brachy  cephalic  type  The  middle  range 
is  termed  mew>cepnahc  The  cranial  index  is  a 
ratio  of  the  length  of  the  skull  to  its  width 
Cephaloni*  (i#fnld'nyu),  Gr  Kepkallenia  (keiale- 
ne 'a),  island  (289 sq  mi  ,  pop  57,384).  Greece,  the 
largest  of  the  IONIAN  ISLANDS  It  has  an  irregular 
coastline  and  is  largely  mountainous,  rising  to 
5,314  ft  in  Mt  Aonos,  which  was  formerly  crowned 
bv  a  temple  to  Zeus  Argostoh,  a  port,  is  ita  chief 
town  and  exports  the  local  products — currants, 
wine,  and  olive  oil  Sheep  raising  and  fishing  are 
important  occupations  An  ally  of  Athens  in  the 
Peloponneman  War  and  later  a  member  of  the 
Aetolian  League,  it  passed  under  Roman  rule  in 
189  B  C  After  the  division  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
Cephaloma  was  held  bv  Byzantium  until  its  oc- 
cupation (112b)  by  Venice  It  subsequently  was 
ruled  bv  various  Italian  families,  was  seized  by  the 
Turks  (1479),  and  was  ceded  (1499)  to  Venire, 
which  held  it  until  the  Treatv  of  Campo  Formio 
( 1 797)  Its  subsequent  history  is  that  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  There  are  many  ancient  rums 
cephalopod  see  MOU.USK 
Cephas  (se'fus),  Jehus'  nickname  for  St  PETER 
Cepheus  (sP'fOs),  in  Greek  legend,  king  of  Ethiopia, 
husband  of  Cassiopeia  and  father  of  ANDROMEDA 
Cepheus,  in  astronomy,  c  onstellation  of  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere,  Ij  ing  partly  in  the  Milkj  Way  on 
the  side  of  the  pole  star  diametric  ally  opposite 
Ursn  Major  It  is  an  inconspicuous  constellation, 
lines  connecting  the  principal  stars  would  form  H 
rough  square  and  an  isosceles  triangle  with  one 
side  of  the  square  as  its  base  Notable  stars  in  the 
constellation  are  a  deep  red  star  called  by  Sir 
William  Hersc  hel  the  "garnet"  star  and  two  double 
stars,  one  of  which  is  also  a  variable  star.  From 
this  variable  star  (visible  to  the  naked  eve)  a 
class  of  stars,  the  Cepheid  variables,  derive  their 
name 

Cephisodotus  (scW>'dutus),  fl  4th  cent  BC. 
two  Greek  sculptors  The  elder,  the  master  and 
probably  the  father  or  the  brother  of  Praxiteles, 
is  noted  for  a  statue,  Irene  ami  Pluttts  ( Peace  and 
Wealth)  The  original  was  erected  in  Athena, 
c  370  B  C  ,  presumably  to  mark  the  peace  following 
the  battle  of  Naxos  in  376  B  C  A  Megalopolis 
group,  c  370  B  C  ,  is  attributed  to  the  younger, 
who  was  probably  the  son  of  Praxiteles 
Cephissus  (slfi'sus),  Gr  Kephiaos  (kcfesdsO,  name 
of  Greek  rivers  1  Rising  in  the  Parnassus  and 
flowing  75  mi  ESE  through  cential  Greece  into 
the  N  Euboic  Gulf  2  Rising  m  Mt.  Pentehkon 
and  flowing  S  through  central  Greece  past  Athens 
into  the  Saronic  Gulf 

Ceram  (s«ram'),  island  (7,191  sq  mi  .  pop.  including 
offshore  islands  100,029),  East  Indonesia,  one  of 
the  Moluccas  It  is  W  of  New  Guinea,  Traversed 
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by  a  central  mountain  range  rising  to  more  than 
•10,000  ft ,  the  island  is  210  mi  long  and  40  mi 
wide  Its  inhabitants  are  like  those  of  the  Celebes. 
Copra  and  ream  are  the  major  commercial  prod- 
ucts. Oil  is  exploited  m  the  northeast,  and  sago  is 
grown  extensively.  Variants  of  the  name  are  Seran 
and  Serang. 

Ceramic  Gulf:  see  CE  KAMI  CUB  SINUS. 
ceramics  (sura'mlks)  includes  all  forms  of  POTTERY, 
from  crude  EARTHENWARE  to  the  finest  PORCELAIN 
The  term  is  especially  used  for  handmade  objects, 
such  as  figurines,  animals,  or  flowers 
Cersmicus  Sinus  (serilml'kus  sl'iius)  or  Ceramic 
Gulf  (sur&'mlk),  ancient  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Kos 
or  of  Kerme,  SW  Turkey,  an  inlet  of  the  Aegean 
Sea    On  it  was  the  celebrated  city  of  Halicarnassua, 
capital  of  Cappadocia 

Cerauman  Mountains  (afro'nCun),  coastal  range, 
3  Albania,  in  Epirus  It  rises  to  c  4,800  ft  and 
ends  in  ACHOCEHAUNIA,  a  cape,  the  whole  range 
is  sometimes  called  the  Acrocerauman  Mts 
Cerberus  (sur'btinls),  in  Greek  religion,  many- 
headed  dog  with  a  mane  and  a  tail  of  snakes,  off- 
spring of  TYPHON  and  Echidna  He  watched  the 
gate  of  Hades  The  honey  cake  which  the  Greeks 
buried  with  the  dead  was  intended  to  quiet  Cerber- 
us One  of  the  12  labors  of  HERCULES  was  to  cap- 
ture him 

Cerdic  (kur'dlk,  sur'-),  d.  634',  traditional  founder 
of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex     A  Saxon,  he  and  his 
son  Cynry  are  said  to  have  landed  on  the  southern 
border  of  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire  in  495     Little 
is  certain  about  him  save  that  later  West  Saxon 
kings  traced  their  descent  from  him  through  lus 
son  Cynry  and  his  grandson  Ceawlin. 
cereal,  any  GRAIN  that  is  used  for  food,  either  whole 
or  ground  up  into  flour  or  meal     In  the  United 
States  the  word  is  often  used  to  mean  any  one  of 
the  breakfast  foods  made  from  gram 
Cereahs:  see  CERIALIS 
cerebellum   see  BRAIN 
cerebrospinal  meningitis:  see  MENINGITIS 
cerebrum*  see  BRAIN 

Ceredo  (sSr'IdG).  town  (pop  1.212),  W  W  Va  ,  near 
Huntmgton,  in  a  farm  area,  founded  1857 
Ceres  (ser'£x),  in  Roman  religion,  goddess  of  grain 
and  agriculture,  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops 
She  was  identified  by  the  Romans  with  the  Greek 
DEMETER  Her  worship  was  conne<  ted  with  that 
of  Tellus  Matei,  the  earth-goddess,  and  involved 
not  only  fertility  rites  but  also  rites  for  the  dead 
Her  chief  festival  was  the  Ceiealia,  celebrated  on 
April  19,  and  her  most  famous  cult  was  that  of  the 
temple  on  the  Avon  tine  Hill,  where  she  was  asso- 
ciated with  LIBER  and  Libera  There  is  much  argu- 
ment about  the  origins  and  nature  of  her  cult's 
Ceres  (ser'ez),  city  (1940  pop  1,332,  1947  special 
census  pop  2,293),  central  Calif,  near  Modesto, 
in  a  fruitgrowing  area,  mo  1018 
cereus,  night-blooming  see  NIGHT-BLOOMING  CE- 

Bious 

Cerialis  or  Cerealis  (Petillms  Cerialis  or  Petilhus 
Cereahs)  (both  slrfiftl'Ts).  fl  AD  70,  Roman 
general,  a  partisan  of  Vespasian  against  V  itellius 
Vespasian  sent  him  in  A  D  70  to  put  down  the 
revolt  of  Gauls  and  Germans  under  Civius  In 
71  he  went  to  Btitam  as  governor 
Cerignola  (charenyo'la),  town  (pop  37,163),  Apu- 
lia, S  Italy.  Near  by,  in  1503,  the  Spanish  under 
Gonzalo  Fernandez  do  C6rdoba  defeated  the  French 
under  Louis  XII  (see  ITALIAN  WARS) 
Cerinthus  (slrlu'thus),  fl  A  D  c  100',  an  Ephesian 
lehgious  leader,  possibly  of  Jewish  origin  He  held 
tenets  influenced  by  Gnosticism  and  similar  to 
those  of  the  Ebiomtea  He  taught  that  the  Chnst 
descended  into  Jesus  at  His  baptism  and  left  Him 
again  before  the  Passion 

cerium  (ser'cum)  [for  the  planetoid  Cores  1,  one  of 
the  more  common  metallic  elements  of  the  RARE 
EARTHS  (symbol »Ce,  for  physical  constants,  see 
ELEMENT,  table)  resembling  iron  m  color  but  much 
less  hard  It  is  ductile  and  malleable  It  does  not 
tarnish  in  dry  air,  but  is  affected  by  moisture 
When  heated  it  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame  to  form 
the  oxide  (ceria)  which  exhibits  incandescence  and 
is  used  m  making  lamp  mantles  (see  WELSBACH 
MANTLE)  .  Certain  compounds  of  cerium  are  used  in 
medicine,  e  g  ,  cerium  oxalate,  which  is  commonly 
employed  as  an  antiemetic  m  seasickness  The  ele- 
ment forms  alloys  with  other  metals,  the  alloy  of 
cerium  (70  percent)  and  iron  (30  percent) ,  for  ex- 
ample, being  used  in  cigar  and  gas  fighters  Minute 
particles  of  this  alloy  ignite  in  the  air  when  scratched 
from  the  surface  of  the  larger  mass  The  element  is 
prepared  by  the  electrolysis  of  the  chloride  Recog- 
nised in  1803  in  the  oxide  (ceria)  as  a  new  metal  by 
M  H  Klaproth  and  by  J.  J  Berzelms  and  Wilhelm 
Hismger,  it  was  obtained  in  a  very  impure  state  by 
C  G  Mosander  and  by  Fnednch  W6hler  some  30 
years  later,  and  not  until  1875  was  the  nearly  pure 
metal  obtained  by  W  F.  Hillebrand  and  T.  II. 
Norton. 

Cernauti:  see  CHERNOVTSY,  Ukraine 
Cenmschi,  Henri  (chernoS'ske),  1821-96,  Italian 
politician  and  economist  A  strong  republican,  he 
led  in  the  revolt  of  1848  in  Milan  and  supported 
Garibaldi  In  1850  he  went  to  France,  where  he 
became  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  France  Cernuschi 
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vigorously  advocated  bimetallism  and  is  said  to 
have  coined  the  word.  He  wrote  many  pamphlets  on 
the  subject,  notably  Stiver  Vindicated  (1876). 
C«rr«,  Jean  Gabriel  (shfi'  gftbrSei'  sera'),  1734- 
1805,  frontiersman  and  trader  in  the  American 
Midwest,  b  Montreal,  Canada.  By  1755  he  had 
established  a  fur-trading  post  at  Kaskaskia,  111 . 
where  for  many  years  he  was  a  prominent  and 
powerful  figure.  He  outfitted  many  traders  and 
hunters  for  the  Missouri  region  and  maintained 
dose  relations  with  the  Indians  The  British  made 
efforts  to  gain  his  support  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, but  he  allied  himself  with  tho  patriots  and 
gave  George  Rogers  Clark  provisions  and  financial 
aid  Later  ho  moved  to  St  Louis,  where  his  in- 
fluence was  maintained  until  his  death  One  of 
his  daughters  married  Auguste  CHOUTEAU. 
Cerro  de  Pasco  (sc'rO  d\i  p&'sko,  Span  s8'r6  da 
pa'sfco),  city  (pop  19,187),  central  Peru  Cerro 
de  Pasco,  at  an  altitude  of  13,973  ft ,  is  one  of  the 
highest  cities  in  the  world  It  is  as  bleak  and  un- 
attractive as  its  barren  environs,  but  the  fabulous 
silver  mines,  discovered  according  to  tradition  in 
1630,  have  made  it  world  renowned  When  silver 
deposits  declined  late  in  the  19th  cent  ,  the  exploita- 
tion of  other  mmeials,  especially  copper,  again 
made  Cerro  de  Pasco  Peru's  leading  mining  center 
From  the  near-by  Minasraga  mines,  over  16,500 
ft  high,  comes  about  80  percent  of  the  world's 
supply  of  vanadium  Almost  incredible  obstacles 
had  to  be  overcome  in  building  the  highway  and 
the  railroad  (built  by  Henry  MEIGGS)  to  connect 
the  city  with  Lima. 

Cerro  Gordo,  village  (pop  1,016),  central  111 ,  E  of 
Decatur,  in  a  farm  aiea,  me  1873 
Cerro  Gordo  (s8'r6  gdr'dho),  mountain  pass,  E 
Mexico,  011  the  road  between  Veracruz  and  Jalapa 
Hero  was  fought,  April  17-18,  1847,  a  decisive 
battle  of  the  Mexican  War  Santa  Anna,  having 
established  himself  firmly  at  and  behind  the  pass, 
attempted  to  halt  the  advance  of  Gen  Wmfield 
SCOTT  from  Veracruz  to  Mexico  tit\  Though  tho 
Mexicans  thought  their  position  impregnable,  the 
Americans  were  able  to  turn  the  unfortified  left 
flank  and  take  the  pass  from  the  rear  The  Mexi- 
cans wore  routed  and  Jalapa  occupied  Taking 
part  in  the  battle  wore  Capt  R.  E  Lee  (who  scout- 
ed out  a  route  for  the  flanking  movement)  and  Lt 
U  S  Grant  In  the  hard  fighting  to  take  tho  hill 
El  Telegrafo,  William  S  Harney  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself 

Certosa  di  Pavia  (charto'za  d?  pavS'a)  [Ital  .-Car- 
thusian monastery  of  Pavia,  like  La  Grande  Char- 
treuse], former  Carthusian  abbey  One  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  monastic  structures,  it  has  been 
maintained  as  a  national  monument  since  1866 
The  church  forming  its  nucleus  was  begun  in  tho 
style  of  tho  Italian  Gothic  in  1396  by  Gian  Galeazzo 
Visconti,  duke  of  Milan  Hardly  more  than  the 
nave  was  oxoc  uted  in  this  style,  since  the  Renais- 
sance, diffusing  its  new  taste,  quickly  dominated 
the  design  of  the  edifice  Tho  facade  seems  to  have 
been  commenced  in  1481  by  a  group  of  architects 
and  sculptors,  under  the  leadership  of  Giovanni 
Antonio  Amacleo,  it  was  finished  early  in  the  16th 
cent  Built  of  rich  marbles  and  profusely  orna- 
mented with  fine  sculptural  decorations,  it  is  one  of 
tho  masterpieces  of  Renaissance  decorative  design 
Tho  two  large  arcaded  cloisters  are  of  richly  orna- 
mented terra  cotta,  the  design  of  Rinaldo  di  Stauris 
ceruesite  (sfir'uslt),  colorless  to  white  or  gray  mm- 
oral,  sometimes  yellowish  or  greenish,  transpatent 
to  opaque,  very  brittle,  crystallizing  in  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system  and  occurring  also  in  granular  and 
massive  form  It  is  a  carbonate  of  lead  formed  by 
the  action  of  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  solutions 
on  galena  It  is  an  important  ore  of  load  widely 
distributed  throughout  Europe  and  the  United 
States  and  found  associated  with  galena  and  other 
lead  minerals 

Cervantes  Saavedra,  Miguel  de  (stirvan'tez,  Span 
mcgol'  da  the>van'tas  stt'avS'dura),  1547-1616, 
Spanish  novelist,  dramatist,  and  poet,  b  Alcald 
de  Henares,  of  a  family  which  came  from  C6rdoba 
Little  is  known  of  his  y  outh  or  education.  Ho  went 
to  Italy  in  1 569,  served  for  a  time  in  the  household 
of  Cardinal  Aquaviva  and  in  1570  enlisted  in  the 
army  as  a  private  At  the  battle  of  Lepanto  (1571) 
he  was  wounded  and  as  a  result  lost  the  use  of  his 
left  arm  Returning  to  Spam  on  leave,  Cervantes 
was  captured  (1575)  by  Moors  and  taken  to  Algiers 
as  a  slave  In  the  five  years  of  his  captivity  he 
aided  others  to  escape  and  tried  to  escape  himself 
but  was  retaken  In  1580,  ransomed  by  his  family 
to  thqir  financial  ruin,  he  returned  to  Spain  After 
seeing  servu  e  in  Portugal,  he  retired  from  the  army 
in  1582  He  married  in  1584  His  life  was  a  struggle 
against  debt,  for  which  he  was  sometimes  impris- 
oned His  first  published  work  was  JLoGototeo  (1585), 
a  pastoral  romance  in  prose  and  verse  Between 
1585  and  1588  he  wrote  and  produced  more  than 
20  plays,  of  whic  h  only  two  survive,  La  Numan- 
CM  and  El  trato  de  Argd.  His  longest  poem  is  the 
Viaje  del  Parnato  (1614).  Cervantes  was  68  years 
old  when  the  first  part  was  published  of  his  master- 
piece, DON  QUIXOTE  DE  LA  MANCHA  (1605)  Part 
II  appeared  in  1615,  a  year  after  the  publication 
of  a  spurious  sequel  to  the  first  part.  He  wrote  two 


other  works  of  fiction  in  his  last  years— tfowfcw 
ejemptares  (1613)  and  Lot  trabajet  de  PeriOet  y 
Siffitmunda  (1617) .  Cervantes,  unselfish  and  brave, 
never  prospering,  has  been  compared  to  his  own 
great  hero.  See  biographies  by  A.  F  Cal vert  (1908), 
James  Fitimaurice-Kelly  (1913).  Rudolph  Sche- 
vill  (1919),  and  Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell  (1947). 
Ccnrert  y  Topcte,  Psscual  (paskw&T  thSnra'ra  6 
topft'tft),  1839-1909,  Spanish  admiral  At  the  out- 
break of  the  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR  (1898)  he  was 
given  command  of  the  Atlantic  fleet.  He  reached 
the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  where  he  was 
blockaded  by  the  American  fleet  under  Admiral 
Sampson  and  Commodore  Schley  from  May  until 
July  3.  Then,  m  an  attempt  to  run  the  blockade, 
he  was  utterly  defeated  and  captured 
Cervetri.  Italy  see  CAERE. 

Cervin,  Mont,  or  Monte  Cervlno:  see  MATTERHORN 
Cervnean  hind   (soYInC'iln),  m  Greek  mythology, 
golden-horned  hind  sacred  to  ARTEMIS    One  of  the 
12  labors  of  HERCULES  was  to  capture  the  hind 
Cesalpino,  Andrea*  see  CAESALPINUS,  ANDREAS. 
Cesarean  section:  see  CAESAREAN  SECTION 
Cesari,   Giuseppe,   C  avail  ere   d'Arpino   (joljze'p'pn 
cha'zarC  kavJUya'ra  darpg'nd),  1568'-1640,  Italian 
painter    ("esari's  best  works  are  the  frescoes  in  the 
Capitol  and  in  the  Borghese  Chapel,  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  Rome     Other  works  are 
Adam  and  Ev?  Expelled  from  Paradise  (Louvre) ,  a 
self-portrait  (Uffizi) ;  and  Perseus  and  Andromeda 
(Metropolitan  Mus ) 

Cesena  (chaz&'na),  city  (pop  20,043),  Emilia- 
Romagna,  N  central  Italy,  in  Homagna,  17  mi 
NW  of  Rimini  It  flourished  under  the  Malatesta 
family  (1379-1465)  who  built  the  beautiful  library 
(now  containing  almost  400  manuscripts)  and  the 
cathedral 

Cesis  (tsft'scs,  -zf>z),  Ger  Wenden  (vfin'dCJn),  town 
(1935  pop  8,748),  N  Latvia  It  is  an  agricultural 
center  with  paper  mills  Long  the  seat  of  the 
LIVONIAN  KNK.HTS,  it  passed  to  combined  Lith- 
uania-Poland m  1561  Attacked  (1677)  by  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  the  fortress  was  blown  up  by  its  own 
garrison  Cesis  went  to  Sweden  m  1629,  to  Russia 
in  1721  Here,  in  1919,  the  Latvians  defeated  a 
German  fiee  corps  under  RUdiger  von  der  Goltz 
Ancient  castles  give  the  town  a  romantic  air 
Variant  spellings  are  Tsesis  and  Zehsis 
cesium  (»fi'z6uni)  [from  Latin,  ~ bluish-gray],  rare, 
silver-white,  soft-as-wax,  metallic  clement  (8\mhol 
=»Cs,  for  physical  constants,  see  EIFMENT,  table), 
most  active  of  the  metals  It  tarnishes  so  quioklv 
and  actively  in  an  that  it  must  bo  kept  in  kerosene 
It  is  a  member  of  tho  ALKALI  MET\LS,  resembling 
especially  rubidium  and  potassium  and  forming 
similar  compounds — with  bromine,  chlorine,  and 
iodine  and  with  the  sulphate,  carbonate,  and  ni- 
trate radicals  It  reacts  with  water  to  form  a  hv- 
droxide  whu  h  is  a  very  strong  BASE  Because  of  itb 
chemical  activity,  cesium  is  never  found  froe  in 
nature  but  is  always  combined  with  other  elements 
in  compounds  It  is  a  constituent  of  polltix,  or 
pollucite,  a  rare  mineral  occurring  in  the  United 
States  in  Maine  and  on  tho  island  of  Elba  Com- 
bined with  <  hlorine  as  a  chloride,  it  is  widely  dis- 
tributed— but  in  minute  quantities — in  mineral 
springs  The  element  is  prepared  by  electrolysis 
and  from  the  hydroxide  and  the  chloride  It  is  used 
in  radio  tubes  and  the  electric  eye  In  1860  Bunsen 
and  Kirchhoff  discovered  tho  element  (the  first  to 
be  discovered  by  the  use  of  the  SPECTROSOOPF)  and 
named  it  for  the  two  bright  blue  lines  of  its  spectrum 
Ceska  Lips,  Czech  Ceskd  lApa  (chU'ska  le'pa),  Ger 
Bohmiach-Lfipa  (bu'm.feh-11'pn),  town  (pop  11,- 
991),  N  Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia  There  are  tex- 
tile, metalworkmg,  and  woodworking  Industrie- 
Ceske  Budejovice,  Czechoslovakia  see  BUDWEIK 
C£spedes,  Carlos  Manuel  de  (kitr'lOs  manwM'  da 
sa'spadhas),  1819-74.  Cuban  revolutionist,  b 
Bay  amo  He  completed  hie  education  m  Spain  and 
there  took  part  (1843)  in  a  revolution  led  by  Juan 
Prim  On  returning  to  Cuba  he  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt  by  proclaiming  tho  demands  of  Cuban 
liberals  in  the  so-called  onto  de  Yara  (1868)  The 
TEN  YEARS  WAR  followed  He  was  elected  presi- 
dent by  the  revolutionists  (1869),  but  other 
leaders,  notably  Ignac-io  Agramonte,  disagreed 
with  him,  discontent  increased,  and  he  was  de- 
posed (1873)  He  was  killed,  probably  by  Spanish 
soldiers 

Cespedes,  Carlos  Manuel  de,  1871-1939,  president 
of  Cuba  (1933),  b  New  York  city,  son  of  Carlos 
Manuel  do  Ccspedes  (1819-74)  He  actively  par- 
ticipated m  the  revolution  of  1895  and  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  subsequently  held  numerous 
diplomatic  and  governmental  posts  He  was  minis- 
ter to  the  United  States  (1913-22).  When  Gerardo 
MACRADO  was  overthrown  in  Aug  ,  1933,  Cespedes 
became  provisional  president,  but  was  forced  to 
resign  after  a  coup  (Sept  5)  by  a  student  junta  sup- 
porting Ram6n  G«AU  SAN  MART!N 
CSsoedes,  Ptblo  de  (pa'blS  da  thaa'padhtts),  1538- 
1608,  Spanish  artist,  poet,  and  scholar,  in  Italy 
called  Cedaspo.  He  studied  for  the  priesthood  and 
subsequently  studied  painting  with  Fedengo  Zuc- 
caro  in  Rome.  There  he  spent  some  20  years  and 
won  a  considerable  reputation  as  painter,  architect, 
and  sculptor,  On  his  return  to  Spain  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  canon  of  the  Cordoba  Cathedral  where  the 
best  of  his  surviving  works  remain,  including  his 
famous  Lait  Supper.  Cespedes  was  noted  for  his 
proficiency  in  Oriental  and  classical  languages.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  comparison  of  ancient  and 
modern  painting,  of  a  work  on  the  C6rdoba  Cathe- 
dral, and  of  treatises  on  perspective  He  also  wrote 
a  notable  poem  (only  partly  preserved)  on  the  art 
of  painting 

cesspool,  a  cistern  dug  or  built  to  receive  sewage. 
Cesspools  may  be  of  watertight  construction  or  of 
the  leaching  type  and  in  either  case  should  be  emp- 
tied frequently  When  watertight  they  should  not 
be  located  nearer  than  150  ft  from  any  surface 
well  or  spring  or  less  than  60  ft  from  any  cistern 
or  drinking-water  supply  The  vault  or  pit  should 
be  kept  as  dark  as  possible,  and  the  sides  should 
extend  sufficiently  above  the  ground  to  prevent  the 
access  of  vermin  or  small  animals  It  should  also 
be  flyproof  Cesspools  are  sometimes  connected 
with  a  dram  through  which  the  liquid  is  dispersed 
in  the  adjoining  ground,  while  the  solid  sewage  is 
retained  A  leaching  cesspool  is  constructed  so 
that  the  sides,  ends,  and  bottom  readily  allow  the 
liquid  material  to  soak  through  Lea<  lung  cess- 
pools always  represent  a  danger  where  wells  are 
used  for  the  water  supply 
cestus  or  caestus:  see  BOXING 
Cetatea-Alba  see  BJEIAJOROD-DNESTROVBKI,  Ukraine 
Cetewayo,  Cetywayo  (both  se'tfwa'o,  -wl'o,  kc-), 
or  Ketchwayo  (kechwl'a),  c  1830-1884,  king  of  the 
Zulu  Cetewayo  gained  asc  endancy  in  1856,  when 
he  defeated  in  battle  and  killed  his  younger  brother, 
who  was  the  favorite  of  their  father,  Umpanda. 
On  his  father's  death  in  1872  Cetewayo  assumed 
rule  directly  He  was  determined  to  resist  Euro- 
pean advances  in  his  territory*  and  in  Dec  ,  1878, 
he  rejected  a  demand  of  Sir  Heniy  Frere,  the 
British  high  commissioner  for  South  Afnca,  that 
he  disband  his  troops  The  Biitish  attacked  in 
1879,  and  after  losing  two  engagements  they 
utterly  defeated  Cotewa>  o  After  a  period  of  exile 
ho  was  reinstated  in  rule  over  part  of  his  former 
territory 

Cetinje  (tso"tmye'),  small  town,  Montenegro,  Yugo- 
slavia, near  the  Adriatic  It  grew  aiouncl  a  mon- 
astery founded  in  1485,  and  it  was  until  1916  the 
capital  of  Montenegro  The  monastery,  the  burial 
place  of  the  Montenegrin  pnnces,  and  the  former 
royal  palace  (now  a  museum)  remain 
Ceto  (se'to),  Greek  sea-goddess,  daughter  of  Gaea 
and  Pontus,  wife  of  PhoitUN  and  mother  of  the 
Gorgon  monsters,  the  Graeae,  Scylla,  and  the 
dragon  who  guarded  the  apples  of  the  Hespendes 
Cette,  France  see  S£TE 
Cetywayo  see  CKTTWAYO 

Ceuta  (sQ'tu,  Span  thaoo'U),  city  (pop  59,115), 
Spanish  Morocco,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  al- 
most opposite  Gibraltar  It  is  administered  as 
part  of  the  Spanish  provuu  e  of  Cadiz  Beyond  it 
extends  a  headland,  Jehol  Musa,  one  of  the  PIL- 
LARS OF  HERCULES  Built  on  the  site  of  a  Phoe- 
nician colony,  the  city  was  held  successively  by 
Romans,  Vandals,  Byzantines,  and  Arabs  (711) 
Taken  by  Portugal  (the  first  permanent  European 
conquest  in  Africa,  1415),  it  passed  (1580)  to 
Spain  and  has  remained  Spanish  despite  several 
attacks,  notably  a  prolonged  siege  (1694-1720) 
by  the  Sultan  Moulav  Ismail  Ceuta,  with  its 
large  harbor  and  ample  wharves,  is  an  important 
port  of  call  and  a  fishing  port 
Cevennes  (save'n'),  mountain  range,  S  France, 
limiting  the  Massif  Central  toward  the  south  and 
east  The  Cevennes  proper  oc  cupv  the  central  sec- 
tion of  a  mountainous  arc  (average  height  3,000 
ft ),  swinging  generally  NE  from  the  Montagno 
Noire  (NE  of  Toulouse)  to  Mont  Pilat  in  VIVARAIS 
(8W  of  Lyons)  Between  the  Cevennes  proper  and 
the  Montagne  Noire  are  the  Causses  —barren  lime- 
stone plateaus  intersected  by  deep  chasms  and 
ravmes  The  Loire,  Alher,  Lot,  Tarn,  Avevron, 
Herault,  Gard,  and  Ardeche  rivers  all  radiate  from 
the  Cevennes  or  the  Causses  Mont  Lozere  (5,584 
ft )  is  the  highest  peak  of  the  Cevennes  proper, 
Mont  M6zenc,  in  Vivarais,  rises  to  5,755  ft  The 
cultivation  of  silkworms,  silk  manufacture,  and,  in 
the  Ales  basin,  toal  mining  are  the  chief  industries 
along  the  southern  slope,  which  has  a  Mediter- 
ranean climate  Intensive  sheep  raising  in  the  in- 
terior has  worsened  erosion  There  are  no  large 
towns  The  population  of  the  Cevennes,  then 
largely  Protestant,  long  resisted  the  revocation 
(1685)  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (see  CAMISARDS) 
Ceylon  (s€lon'),  anc.  Taprobane,  island  (25,332  sq 
mi  ,  pop  6,657,339),  m  tho  Indian  Ocean,  8E  of 
India  It  is  a  dominion  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations  with  its  capital  at  Colombo 
and  an  official  name,  Lanka  More  or  less  pear- 
shaped,  Ceylon  lies  close  to  India,  to  which  it  is 
almost  connected  by  ADAM'S  BRIDGE,  a  chain  of 
shoals  The  island  comprises  a  level  low-lying 
plain,  which  occupies  the  north  and  a  broad  band 
around  the  entire  coast,  and  a  mountainous  sec- 
tion (with  large  deposits  of  semiprecious  stones)  m 
the  south  Ceylon  has  a  subtropical  climate  Ram, 
largely  carried  by  the  monsoon,  is  adequate  with- 
out irrigation  except  in  the  north.  Coconuts  are 
cultivated  along  the  coast,  rice  in  the  level  inland 


sections,  and  rubber  end  tea  on  the  arable  hffl 
•lopes.  The  economy  of  Ceylon  depends  primarily 
upon  the  export  of  agricultural  products  in  ex- 
change for  finished  goods.  Although  coastal  la- 
goons provide  many  sheltered  harbors,  only  S  Cey- 
lon lies  on  the  mam  world  shipping  routes,  and  its 
port  of  Colombo,  on  which  the  country's  railroads 
and,  to  some  extent,  its  road  system,  converge, 
handles  most  of  the  foreign  trade  The  most  an- 
cient of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  may  have  been 
the  ancestors  of  the  Veddas,  a  primitive  folk  now 
living  in  remote  mountainous  areas  They  were 
conquered  m  the  6th  cent  B  C  by  the  Singhalese, 
who  were  originally  from  N  India.  About  two 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  (mainly  those  who  are 
Buddhists)  claim  descent  from  this  group  The 
Singhalese  established  (437  BC)  their  capital 
at  ANURADHAPURA,  which  with  the  introduction 
of  Buddhism  from  India  in  the  3d  cent  B  C  be- 
came one  of  the  chief  centers  of  that  religion  m  the 
world  The  Chola  of  S  India  for  a  short  time  m  the 
llth  cent  subjugated  the  Singhalese,  who,  how- 
ever, from  their  center  at  POLIXJNARRUA  continued 
resistance  There  were  numerous  invasions  from 
8  India,  and,  as  a  consequence,  today  one  fifth 
of  the  population  (the  Tamils)  is  Hindu  Another 
strain  was  contributed  by  the  Moslem  Arab  traders, 
who  before  European  penetration  of  the  Far  East 
controlled  most  of  Ceylon's  overseas  trade.  Portu- 
gal, attracted  by  the  island's  nch  spice  crop  (es- 
pecially its  cinnamon),  conquered  the  coastal 
areas  m  the  early  16th  cent  and  implanted  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  The  Dutch  East  India 
Company  coveted  the  island,  and  by  the  mid-17th 
cent  the  Dutch  had  wrested  away  the  Portuguese 
possessions  The  British  expelled  the  Dutch  in 
1795  Great  Britain  was  tho  first  foreign  power 
to  conquer  the  whole  island,  and  in  1833  the  central 
area,  previously  under  the  rule  of  the  king  of 
KANDY,  was  joined  into  one  colony  with  the  coastal 
possessions  Under  the  British,  Ceylon  was  mod- 
ernized and  an  educational  svstem  developed,  in- 
cluding a  university  There  was  discontent,  es- 
pec  tally  in  the  20th  cent ,  as  well  as  demands  that 
the  British  grant  the  colony  self-rule  In  response 
to  the  repeated  maistenc  o  that,  the  people  of  Ceylon 
would  not  bo  satisfied  if  their  representatives  wore 
confined  to  little  more  than  a  consultative  role 
without  full  administrative  and  legislative  powers, 
Great  Britain  agreed  to  form  the  dominion  of 
Ceylon  The  new  state,  with  a  cabinet  government 
and  a  two-chamber  parliament,  wa,s  formally  con- 
stituted on  Feb  4,  1948  See  C  M  Eunqucz. 
Cfulon  Past  and  Piescnt  (1927),  L  A  Mills, 
Ceylon  under  British  Rule,  1795-1932  (1933) 
Ceylon  moss  see  AUAR 
Ceyx.  see  H ALCYONE 

Cezanne,  Paul  (p61'  sazan').  1839-1900,  French 
painter,  an  outstanding  figure  in  modern  French 
art,  b  A ix,  in  Provence,  son  of  a  banker  He  stud- 
ied at  the  Ecole  suisse  with  Pissarro  Cezanne's 
earliest  work  shows  the  influence  of  Delac  roix  and 
of  the  old  Italian  masters,  particularly  Tintoretto, 
and  exhibits  few  of  the  distinctive  features  of  his 
later  style  From  Pissarro  he  received  his  first 
methodical  training,  particularly  in  the  study  of 
nature,  and  through  him  too  came  in  contact  with 
Manet  and  the  impressionists  He  exhibited  at  the 
impressionist  show  of  1874,  but  became  dissatisfied 
with  both  the  academic  mns  and  the  impressionists 
He  divided  his  tune  between  Provence  and  the  en- 
virons of  Pans  until  his  retirement  to  Aix  m  1899 
He  developed  a  highly  original  stv  le  which  has  had 
a  profound  influence  upon  later  artists,  although 
Cezanne's  importance  as  an  innovator  and  leader 
was  not  definitely  established  until  the  exhibition 
of  his  works  in  1904  The  mam  characteristics  of 
his  painting  are  the  use  of  very  vivid  color,  but 
with  a  striving  for  depth  in  shadows  and  outlines, 
and  an  attempt  to  unite  the  best  tendencies  of 
impressionism  with  the  noble  art  of  the  past  He 
worked  in  oil  and  water  color  with  equal  success 
and  excelled  both  in  landscapes  (particularly  of  his 
native  Provence,  many  with  nudes,  admirably  ex- 
ecuted) and  in  still  hfes,  which  in  color  and  feeling 
have  rarely  boon  surpassed ,  his  portraits  are  force- 
ful and  masterly  Fine  specimens  of  Ceaanne's 
work  are  to  b©  found  in  the  Louvre  Some  excellent 
examples  also  are  m  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
See  biographies  by  Ambroise  Vollard  (Eng  tr  , 
1923),  Julius  Meier-Graefe  (Eng  tr  ,  1927),  Roger 
Frv  (1927),  and  Gcrstle  Mack  (1935) 
Chabanel,  Noe*l  (St  Noel  Chabanel)  (ndeT  shiibii- 
ne1!'),  1613-49,  French  missionary  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, a  Jesuit  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  m 
1630,  came  as  a  missionary  to  New  France  in 
1643,  and  laboied  among  the  Huron  Indians  He 
was  captured  by  the  Iroquois  and  put  to  death. 
Chabanel  was  with  other  missionaries  (including 
Isaac  Joguca  and  Jean  de  Brebeuf)  and  laymen 
canomied  in  1930  They  are  as  a  group  known  as 
the  Martyrs  of  North  America  Feast  Sept  26 
or  (among  the  Jesuits)  March  16 
Chabannes,  Antoine  de,  comte  de  Dtmmartin 
(fttwan'  du  shaban'  kat'  du  dammarte').  c  1411- 
1488,  French  general  in  the  Hundred  Years  War, 
brother  of  Jacques  de  Chabannes  He  served  with 
Joan  of  Arc,  fought  as  a  captain  of  EOORCHEURS,  and 


CHAD 

took  part  in  tho  PRAGTHBRIB  revolt  (1440)  Par- 
doned by  Charles  VII,  ho  was  appointed  to  various 
offices  and  presided  over  tho  committee  that  pro- 
cured the  conviction  of  Jacques  COIUB  After  the 
accession  of  Louis  XI  (1461)  he  was  imprisoned 
He  escaped  and  joined  (1465)  the  League  of  the 
Public  Weal  against  Louis  XI,  but  was  pardoned 
once  more  and  became  one  of  the  king's  most 
trusted  officers 

Chabannes,  Jacques  de  (zhak),  c  1400-1453,  French 
geneial  m  the  Hundred  Years  War.  With  his 
brother,  Antoine  de  Chabannes,  he  served  under 
Joan  of  Arc  and  took  part  in  the  PRAOUERIB  revolt 
(1440)  Pardoned  by  Charles  VII,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  Nor- 
mandy and  Guienne. 

Chabas,  Paul  Emile  (p61'  arnel'  shabns'),  1869- 
1937,  French  painter  He  is  remembered  chiefly 
for  his  nude,  September  Morn,  which  created  a  sen- 
sation when  it  was  exhibited  m  1912  It  was  sold 
to  a  Russian,  hidden  during  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion, and  in  1935  rediscovered  in  a  private  collec- 
tion m  Pans 

Chabhs  tenable'),  village  (pop.  1,748),  Yonne  dept , 
central  France,  near  Auxerre,  famous  for  the  white 
Burgundy  WINE  of  the  region  There  is  a  remark- 
able early  Gothic  church  (12th  cent ). 

Chabot,  Philippe  de  (felep'  du  shabo'),  also  known 
as  Admiral  de  Brion  (adraciAl'  du  bred),  1480- 
1543,  count  of  Charny  and  of  Buzancois,  admiral 
of  Franco  After  a  successful  campaign  in  Savoy 
(1536),  he  was,  through  the  intrigues  of  Anne,  due, 
de  MONTMORFNCY,  accused  and  convicted  (1541) 
of  misc  onduct  in  office  but  was  pardoned  by  King 
Francis  I  Chabot  is  credited  with  having  origi- 
nated the  projec  t  of  a  French  colony  in  Canada 

Chabnas  (k&'brPus),  d  357  B  C  .  Athenian  general, 
one  of  the  principal  commanders  of  the  Dehan 
League  He  saw  service  not  only  for  Athens,  but 
also  for  Evagoras  of  Cyprus  and  the  kings  of 
Egypt  in  their  wars  on  the  Persians  He  was, 
however,  particularly  notable  for  a  naval  victory 
of  the  Athenians  over  Sparta  at  Naxos  in  376  B  C 
He  was  involved  with  Calhstratus  in  the  negotia- 
tions allowing  tho  Thebans  to  occupy  the  Athenian 
cit\  Oropus,  but  he  was  acquitted  of  blame  m  366 
B  C  ,  though  rumors  of  bribery  wore  rife  He  was 
killed  on  the  punitive  expedition  sent  against  Chios 
when  Chios  tried  to  withdraw  from  the  Dehan 
League 

Chabner,  Alexis  Emmanuel  (Ale'kst's'  PmanQel'  sha- 
brea'),  1841-94,  French  composer,  largely  self- 
taught  His  best-known  works  are  an  opera,  Le 
Km  malgre  /in  (1887)  an  orchestral  rhapxody,  E»- 
paha,  and  numerous  piano  pieces  Ho  stiongly  in- 
fluenced later  composers 

Chaco  (c  ha'ko)  or  Gran  Chaco  (gran) ,  extensive  low- 
land plain,  central  S  America,  sparsely  populated, 
divided  among  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and  Argentina 
Some  of  the  highest  temperatures  in  the  southern 
continent  are  reached  here.  To  the  north  of  the 
Pilcoma\o  river  and  to  the  west  of  the  Paraguay 
is  the  section  known  as  tho  Chaco  Boreal,  most 
of  which  Ixjlongs  to  Paraguay  This  is  and  desert 
land,  dotted  with  swamps  in  the  rainy  season  and 
with  stretches  of  dense  forest  m  which  the  QUE- 
BRACHO abounds  The  Chaco  Central,  in  Argen- 
tina S  of  the  Pilcomayo,  has  much  the  same  aspect 
The  plains  grow  increasingly  arid  toward  the  west, 
but  the  eastern  part — the  Chaco  Austral  and  the 
region  W  of  the  Paraguay  river — is  the  only  habit- 
able section  of  the  Chaco  Tho  discovery  of  oil  in 
a  narrow  strip  of  the  barren  sec  tion  of  the  Chaco 
Boreal,  at  the  foot  of  tho  Bolivian  Andes,  precipi- 
tated the  Chaco  War,  1932-35.  between  Boh  via 
and  Paraguay  This  territory'  of  the  Chaco  had 
been  deputed  since  1810  Technically  the  Chaco 
was  intended  to  be  part  of  Bolivia  sine  e  it  had  been 
part  of  the  auduncia  of  Charcas,  but  Bolivia  paid 
little  attention  to  this  wasteland  and  Paraguayan 
settlers  opened  up  the  region  while  Paraguayan 
soldiers  pushed  back  the  wild  Indians  Thousands 
of  Paraguayan  colonists  brought  wealth  to  Para- 
guay by  gathering  quebracho  and  raising  cattle 
Paraguay  was  not  disposed  to  give  up  the  lands,  and 
Bolivia  needed  access  to  the  Paraguay  river  to 
ship  oil  to  the  sea,  a  clash  was  inevitable  and 
disastrous  A  million  lives  were  lost,  and  the  war 
was  concluded  m  1935  only  when  both  sides  were 
exhausted  After  three  yeais  of  negotiation  follow- 
ing the  end  of  hostilities,  the  six  mediating  nations 
(Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  the 
United  States)  presented  a  treaty  which  was  signed 
by  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  in  1938  Three  quarters 
of  tho  disputed  Chaco  Boreal  went  to  Paraguay, 
at  the  same  tune  Bolivia  was  granted  a  corridor 
to  the  Paraguay  aver,  the  privilege  of  using  Puerto 
Casado,  and  the  right  to  construct  a  Bolivian  Iport 

Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument.  HOC  NATIONAL 

PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

Chaco  War:  see  CHAPO 

Chad,  French  overseas  territory:  see  FRENCH 
EQUATORIAL  AFRICA 

Chad,  Lake  (chad,  chad),  central  Africa  It  is  bor- 
dered by  French  Equatorial  Afnca,  French  West 
Africa,  the  French  Cameroons,  and  Nigeria  The 
sice  varies  from  5,000  to  9,000  sq  mi  according 
to  season,  but  the  lake  was  formerly  much  larger 
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CHADBOURN 

It  was  known  by  report  te  the  ancient  Greek*, 
but  it  was  not  readied  by  Europeans  until  the 

early  10th  cent.    The  Bhari  river  is  the  chief     , , 

affluent  of  Lake  Chad,  which  has  no  outlets.  cHaffee  (oha'fe),  city  (pop  3,049),  SE  Mo  ,  SW  of 

Chadbonrm.  town  (pop    1,576),  8  N  C  ,  near  the  Cape  Girardeau,  laid  out  1837,  iac   1006    It  is  a 

B.C.  line  W  of  Wilmington,  me   1883    It  is  noted  trade  center,  with  small  industries,  in  a  farm  and 

for  its  strawberries  and  makes  berry  crates  timber  area. 

Chadderton,  urban  district  (1931  pop  27,450,  1947  chaffinch   (eh&ftnch),  European  songbird  of  the 

estimated  pop  31,490),  Lancashire,  England    In  FINCH  family,  often  caged  lor  its  clear,  melodious 

the  cotton-mill  district,  it  also  manufactures  phar-  gong.  The  male  has  a  bluish-gray  crown,  a  chest- 

ttaaetttieals.  nut  back,  reddish  under  parts,  black  tad,  and  al- 

Cfea44* Ford.  »oe  BRANDYWIN»,  BATTMI  OP  most  Mack  wings  with  white  markings.  w~  „„,.  «WWBIVi,0  VKW.^«.«   „, 

Cl»dfo«  (sha'dron),  city  (pop  4,262),  co  seat  of    Chagall,   Maw   (mark7  shugal'),   1889-,  Russian     Adam  brothers  introduced  classicism, 

Dawea  oo ,  NW  Nebr ,  near  the  S  Dak    line,  m  painter,  whose  name  is  also  spelled  Shagall.    In     WBITB  favored  curvilinear  backs,  and  SHBHXTON 

bvestock  and  gram  country  m  the  Great  Plains  1907  he  left  his  native  Vitebsk  for  St.  Petersburg,     emphasised  straight  lines  and  delicate  reeding* 

region,  founded   1885     It  is  a  railroad  division  where  lie  studied  under  L.  N    Baket     Going  to     The  neoclassicism  of  the   19th  cent    resulted  In 

point  and  has  factories    A  state  teachers  ooilego  Paris  in  1910,  he  began  to  assimilate  several  cubist     chairs  based  more  or  less  freely  on  Greek  and  tto- 

is  here  characteristics  into  his  expressionists  style.  He  is     man  models     In  America,  English  designs  were 

Chadwick,  Sir  Edwin,  1800-1890,  English  social  considered  the  forerunner  of  surrealism     After     followed   throughout   the    17th   and    18th   cent 

reformer    For  many  years  an  assistant  to  Jeremy  serving  in  the  First  World  War  he  was  for  a  time     Especially  popular  was  the  Windsor  chair,  whose 

Bentham,  Chadwick  applied  his  utilitarianism  to  minister  of  arts  of  Vitebsk  prov    Hia  mam  subject     many  variants  include  the  bow-back  and  comb- 

the  reform  (1834)  of  the  Poor  Law  and,  with  more  matter  is  drawn  from  Jewish  life  and  folklore,  m      back  types     The  rooking  chair,  an  exclusive^ 

success,  to  the  development  of  public  health  meas-  his  pictures  he  employs  flower  and  animal  symbols      American  form  known  from  c  1760,  was  made  at 

urea     He  was  largely  responsible  for  the  passage  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1941     Among  his     first  from  the  straight  chair  by  the  addition  of 

of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  184°  — l---' — *-ui...i.-_i      L.A.L-    i 1  r       ,  «,     „.„       /..-..„  ,          _  ._^..  .    *    . 


The  variety  of  chairs  was  much  increased  during 
the  17th  cent  ;  upholstery  replaced  loose  cushions, 
chairs  without  arms  became  common.  In  England 
the  curved  lines,  cabriole  legs,  and  splat  backs  of 
the  Queen  Anne  style  were  followed  in  the  18th 
cent,  by  a  succession  of  fashions  set  by  designers 
and  cabinetmakers  CHIPPENDALE  used  square 
contours  and  decorative  openwork  backs.;  the 


t  of  1848  whi<  h  established 

a  board  of  health     His  chief  writings  have  been 
collected  and  edited  by  B   W   Richardson  as  The 
Health  of  Nations  (2  vols  .  1887)    See  biography  by 
D  D  Jones  (1931) 
~     '       :.  French  Bnaor,  1844-1919,  U  S  naval  of- 


better-known  works  are  /  and  My  Village  (1911,  rockers  From  c.  1800  a  number  of  rocking  chairs 
Mus  of  Modern  Art,  New  York)  and  The  Rabbi  of  were  designed  aa  such,  e.g  ,  the  Boston  rocker  In 
Vitebsk  (Art  Inst ,  Chicago)  He  designed  the  sets  chairs  of  contemporary  design,  ornament  has  been 


for  the  ballets  Aleko  and  Firebird  His  autobiog- 
raphy, Ma  Vie  (1930),  was  published  in  Paris 
See  studies  by  Lionello  Veuturi  (1946)  and  J.  J. 


laid  aside  and  emphasis  placed  on  simple  structural 
masses  and  functional  form  See  W  A  Dyer  and 
E  S  Fraser,  The  Rocking  Chair  (1928),  Carl 


-luawiCJt,  jrreacn  JSngor,  iM*-my,  US  naval  of-     See  studies  by  Lionello  Venturi  (1945)  and  J.  J.     E    S    Fraser,    The  Rocking  Chair   (1928), 
™e£    x       historian,    b    Morgantown,   Va    (now     Sweeney  (1946).  Drepperd,  Hamlbook  of  Antique  Chair*  (1948) 

WVa)    After  graduating  from  the  US    Naval    Chagres  (cha'grus,  ch&'-,  Span    cha'gras),  small    Chalcedon    (kal'sldftu,   -dun,   kftlscVdun),    am 


Academy  (then  at  Newport,  K  I )  in  1864,  he  saw  TTver  of  PanamaT~used  to  ma£e  Gatuii  EakeVor'tho  ~GreekTity  o^Ama  Minor!  on  ^Bosporus  "it  was 

Ttao£?  Imvioe  both.*t  se*,?Pc!  ?*h2ie  l*;fore  8erv"»«  Panama  Canal  founded  on  the  shore  opposite  Byiantmm  m  685 

(1882--89)  as  naval  attache  (the  first  American  so  Chagrin  Falls  (ahugrm',  shag'rui).  residential  village  B  C    Taken  bv  the  Persians  and  recovered  by  tho 

designated)   at  London     His  investigations  into  (pop   2,505),  NE  Ohio,  on  the  Chagrin  river  and  Greeks,  it  was  later  a  possession  of  the  kings  of 

European  naval  practices  as  a  representative  of  tho  SE  of  Cleveland     Pharmaceuticals  are  made  here  Bithvma,  from  whom  it  passed  (74  B  C  )  to  Rome 

new  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  were  influential  in  Chahar  (chu'hai),  Mandarin  Ch'a-ha-irh.  province  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  was  hold  here  m   \  D 

the  rebuilding  of  the  U  S  navy     He  commanded  (109,527  sq   mi  ,  pop   2,035,957),  N  China     It  is  451     The  site  is  now  occupied  by  suburbs  of  Is- 

bordored  on  the  north  and  tlie  west  by  the  Mon-  tanbul 


the  cruiser  Yorktown  (1889-91)  and  was  chief  of 
the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  (1892-93)  and  of 
the  Bureau  of  Equipment  (1893-97)  Made  com- 
mander of  the  cruiser  New  York  in  1897,  Chad- 
wick, at*  chief  of  staff  to  Capt  William  T  SAMPSON, 
commander  m  chief  of  the  N  Atlantic  squadron, 
was  cited  for  his  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Santiago 
m  the  Spanish-American  War  He  was  piewclent 
of  the  Naval  War  College  (1900-1903),  was  pro- 
moted rear  admiral  m  1903,  and  became  com- 
mander m  chief  of  the  8  Atlantic  Hquadron  m  1906 
Most  important  of  the  historical  writings  he  pro- 
duced after  hie  retirement  in  1906  aie  Can  si  a  of  the 
Civil  War,  1859-1861  ("American  Nation"  series, 
1906)  and  Relations  of  the  United  States  with  Spain 
(3  vote.,  1909-11) 
Chadwick,  George  Whitefleld,  1854-1931,  American 


gohan  People's  Republic     The  capital  is  Chang-    Chalcedon,  Council  of,  fourth  ecumenical  council, 
kiakow     Chahar  was  a  part  of  Inner  MONGOLIA       convened  in  451  by  Pulchena  and  Marcian,  em- 


part  of  I _    , 

The  Chinese,  who  constitute  a  majority  of  tho      press  and  emperor  of  the  Eaat.  to  settle  the  scandal 
population,  are  concentrated  m  the  southern  tip     of  the  Robber  Sjnod  and  to  discuss  Eutvchianwi 
of  the  province,  which  contains  the  capital  and  lies      (see  EUTYCHKH)     *     '  '"  ' 

between  two  sections  of  the  Great  Wall     This      

area,  economical Iv  tho  most  important,  includes 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  mam  motor  road  to  the 
Mongolian  People's  Republic  and  is  connected  by 
rail  with  Peipmg  and  Tientsin  Kaoliang,  wheat, 
and  coi  n  aie  taised  in  its  fertile  loess  soil  The  rest 
of  the  province,  mainly  inhabited  by  Mongolian 
nomads,  is  a  high,  almost  barren  plateau,  where 
livestock  raising  and  animal  trapping  are  the  chief 


economic  activities,  horses,  hides,  fur,  and  wool  are 
exported 


composer,  b  Lowell,  Mass ,  studied  with  Horatio   ChaiUe-Long,   Charles   (slmya'-16ng'),    1842-1917, 


American  soldiei  and  African  explorer,  b  Princess 
Anno.  Md  He  served  in  the  Civil  War  and  m  1869 
received  an  appointment  in  the  Egyptian  army 


Parker  and  m  Europe     In    1882   he  joined   tho 

faculty   of   the   New    England   Conservatory   of 

Music,  of  which  he  was  director  from  1897  until  his 

death     His  chief  compositions  are  the  overtures 

The  Miller' a  Daughter  (1884)  and  Rip  Van  Winkle 

(1879),  a  symphonic  ballad,  Tarn.  O'Shanier  (1917), 

and  the  opera  Judith  (1901) 
Chadwick,  Sir  James,   1891-,   English  physicist, 

grad    Manchester  Uruv ,    1908      He  worked   at 

Manchester  under  Ernest  Rutherford  on  radio- 
activity.  He  was  assistant  director  of  radioactive 

research  m  the  Cavendish  Laboratory,  Cambridge 

(1933-35),  and  became  professor  of  physics  at  the 

Univ.  of  Liverpool  m  1935    For  his  discovery  of 

the  NEUTRON  in  1932  he  received  the  1935  Nobel 

Pnae  m  Physics    In  1946  he  wa»  knighted 
Chaeronea  (kerune'u),  ancient  town  of  Boeotia,     c  o™-  ou  ^nosen  uow»; 

Greece,  in  the  Cephissus  nver  valley  and  WNW  of   ChaiUu,  Paul  Belloni  du  8ec  Du  CHAILIAJ 

Thebes.  It  was  the  birthplac  e  of  Plutarch    In  338   Chain,  Ernst  Boris,  1906-,  English  biochemist,  b 


,     It  deposed  tho  principals  in  tho 

Robber  Svnod  and  clesttoyed  the  Eutvchian  party 
Its  gieat  work,  however,  was  its  Definition,  tho  last 
pronounc  ement  of  the  Catholic  Chnstological  posi- 
tion Jesus  Christ,  second  Person  of  tho  Trinity  ,  is 
both  true  God  and  true  man,  his  divine  and  human 
natures  are  distinc  t  without  confusion  and  iiusep« 
arably  united  to  concur  in  one  peison  The  Defi- 
nition, which  has  been  c  ailed  an  elaboration  of  tho 
Nioone  Croed,  IB  essentially  the  statement  which 
Pope  St  Lho  I  ruado  in  his  famous  Tome  and 
crowned  his  efforts  to*  unify  Christendom  Tho 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has,  however,  never  ad» 
nutted  a  decree  of  the  counc  il  that  niado  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  single  head  of  tho  Chut  ch  in 
Eastern  Europe 


under  Gori  C  G  GOKDON    Because  of  his  explora-    chalcedony   (kahti'dune,   kalsudo'm*)    [from    Clial- 


tions  on  the  Victoria  Nile,  he  waa  awarded  a  medal 
b>  the  American  Geographical  Society  In  1876  he 
explored  the  Congo-Nile  divide  and  crossed  over  to 
the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  region.  He  returned  to  Ameri- 
ca, graduated  from  the  Columbia  Law  .School 
(1880),  arid  was  consul  general  and  set  retary  to  the 
legation  in  Korea  (1887-89)  His  travel  narratives 
in  English  include  The  Three  Prophets  (1884),  My 

Naked  Truths  of  Naked  People  (1876)      He  also 

wrote  m   French— /*>«   Sources  du   Nile   (1891),    ChaJudice  (kalHl'dbP),  Gr    Chalkidike  or 

L'Egypte  ei  sea  province*  perdue*  (1892),  and  La 

^Cor^ 


edon],  a  form  of  quartz  the  c  r\  stals  of  whu  h  un> 
so  minute  that  its  crvwtulline  structure  cannot  ho 
seen  except  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope  Chal- 
cedony has  a  waxy  luster  and  is  translucent  to 
transparent.  The  name  chalc  oclony  is  applied  moi  e 
specifically  to  white,  grav,  blue,  and  brown  varie- 
ties Some  varieties  diffeiing  m  color  because  of 
the  presence  of  impurities  are  AGATE,  BLOODSTONE, 


diki  (both  khalkwdhcVkS),  peninsula,  NE  Giewee, 
projec  ting  into  the  Aegean  Sea  fromSE  Macedonia 
Ita 


B.C  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians  were  defeated 
here  by  the  Macedonians  under  Philip  II  and  his 
son,  Alexander  the  Great  The  colossal  lion  placed 
on  the  battlefield  aa  a  monument  to  the  Boeotians 
and  mentioned  by  Pauaamas  has  been  reerected. 
Here  in  86  B  C,,  Sulla  defeated  the  army  of  Mith- 
ndaies  VI  of  Pontus  under  Arehelaue 
Chftftce,  Adaa  Romanza  (ch&'fc),  1842-1914,  US 
army  officer,  b.  Orwell,  Ohio.  In  1861  he  enlisted 
in  the  6th  Cavalry  of  the  regular  army  and  served 


rmany     In  1933  he  left  Germany  and  went  to 
gland,  where  he  carried  on  research  at  Cam- 


its  southern  extremity  terminates  m  three  pen- 
insulas—Kassandra  (anc  Gr  Pallene)  in  the  west, 
Sithonm  m  the  muldle,  and  ATHOS  in  the  east 
The  Athoa  peninsula  was  cut  by  a  canal  built  bv 
Xerxes  I,  of  which  evidences  remain  OLYNTHUH 
and  POTIDAK<  were  the  chief  towns  in  antiquity , 
Polygyros  is  the  present  administrative  center 
The  region  is  largely  mountainous,  dry,  and  agri- 
cultural Olive  oil,  wine,  wheat,  and  tobacco  aie 
its  chief  products  In  antiquity  it  was  famous  for 
its  timber.  It  was  named  for  Chains,  which  est<tb- 


Gorman; 

bridge  from  1933  to  1935  and  at  Oxford  from  1935 
For  his  work  on  PENICILLIN  he  shared  with  Sir 
Alexander  Fleming  and  Sir  Howard  Floroy  the 
1945  Nobel  Priae  in  Physiology  arid  Medicine. 
chain.  Chains  are  classed  as  open-link  and  stud- 
link  In  the  stud-link  chain  a  stud,  or  bar,  crosses 

,,.«•„.,,,       „  ,  ,  the  link  and  tends  to  prevent  the  chain  from  kmk- „..  w 

in  the  6th  Cavalry  of  the  regular  army  and  served  mg  Chains  for  the  transmission  of  power  usually  hshed  colonies  here  m  the  7th  and  6th  cent  B  C 
with  it  through  the  C  ivil  War,  becoming  a  first  consist  of  a  series  of  rollers  mounted  on  bushings  In  the  4th  cent  B  C  it  was  conquered  by  Philip 
lieutenant  There  followed  more  than  20  years  of  and  secured  by  rivets  The  spacing  (pitc-h)  of  the  II  of  Macedon,  and  in  the  2d  cent  B  C  by  Rome 
service  with  thia  same  unit  in  garrison  duty  and  rollers  is  adjusted  to  the  teeth  of  the  sprocket  wheel  The  sulwequent  history  of  Chaleidice  is  essentially 
Indian  campaigns  in  the  Southwest  By  1897  over  which  they  operate  Block  chains,  suitable  for  that  of  the  city  of  SALONJCA 
Chaffee  had  risen  to  be  lieutenant  colonel  of  caval-  light  machine  drives,  are  formed  of  steel  blocks  Chalcia  (k&l'ufe),  Gr  Chalki*  or  Khalkis  (both 

connected  by  side  links,  or  plates.  Chains  for  com-     kh&lkeV).  city  (pop  21,820),  Greece,  on  the  island 
mercial  uses  are  generally  made  of  wrought  iron,        "  *"  '  " 

mild  steel,  or  cast  steel  A  Gunter's  chain  (sur- 
veyor's chain),  a  measure  of  length,  is  66  ft  long. 
An  engineer's  chain  consists  of  100  links,  each  link  a 
foot  long 


ry  At  the  opening  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
he  was  advanced  to  brigadier  general  of  volunteers 
and  sent  to  Cuba  with  a  bngade  of  H  W  Lawton's 
division  In  the  attack  on  El  Cariey,  Chaffee 's 
command  bore  the  brunt  of  the  action  and  dis- 
tinguished iteelf.  He  became  a  major  general  of  

volunteers  and  chief  of  staff  of  the  military  gover-  chain  gang:  see  CONVICT  LABOR. 

nor  of  Cuba,  holding  thia  position  until  May,  1900  chain  store .  see  STOBE 

He  then  led  the  American  contingent  of  the  joint  chair.   Until  the  Renaissance,  chairs  were  reserved 

expedition  against  Peking  in  the  BOXBK  RKBSL-  for  lords  and  dipitanes— a  use  from  which  arose     ^^^^M  4,CBxupu,.M  »y  vu*>  v  «ucvm«B    *  ,i«r«  are 

r10?^*!  afterwar^  commanded  in  the  Philippines,  such  terms  as  chairman,  addrettnng  the  chair,  and     several  medieval  buildings  erected  by  the  Venetians 

In  l,90!110,^8*  advanced  to  lieutenant  general  and  the  chair  of  (a  professorship).   Benches  and  stools     and  the  Turks 

made  chief  of  ataff  of  the  army.  He  retired  in  1906.  were  the  common  seats    Egyptian  chaira  of  recti-   Chalcol  (k&l'kftl),  same  as  CALCOL 

riis  son,   Adna  Romanaa  Chaffee   (1884-1941),  linear  construction,  some  with  seata  and  backs   chalcopyrite  (kallsuDl'rlt.  K&l'k6pl'rtt)   or  Conner 

served  in  the  cavalry  in  the  First  World  War  and  curved  to  fit  the  figure,  have  been  preserved,     pynte/  (plrf'Sa,  »u-),  brasa-yeUow mineral  with 

dSrn^  7ef±?  W°rk  or«am"n£ «**««d  unite  Curving  lines  were  characteristic  of  .Greek  chaira.     frridescent  and  bfick stSZ It "  fffiudj  of 

during  defense  preparations  before  the  Second  Imperial  Rome  used  massive  forms  in  marble  and     copper  and  ironTsometiroes  containing  gold  and 

Croc*  rofareaeee  are  brtteate*  fcy  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  k*y  to  »roouncUtioa|ac««  page  J. 


of  ETJBOKA  opposite  the  mainland  The  port  trades 
in  local  products  The  chief  city  of  ancient  Eu- 
boea,  it  established  (8th-7th  cent  B  C  )  colonies 
m  Sicily  and  in  Chaleidice  Chaltis  led  the  revolt 
of  Euboea  against  Athens  in  446  B  C.,  was  de- 
feated, and  was  made  tributary  to  Athens  till  41 1 
In  338  B.C  it  carne  under  Macedonian  domina- 
tion. Aristotle  died  hero.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  named  Negropont  by  the  Venetians  There  are 


silver  and  aleo  selenium  and  thallium.  It  crystal- 
lises In  the  tetragonal  system  bat  is  usually  found 
in  the  massive  form.  ChalcopyrHe  is  of  primary 
origin  and  occurs  in  igneous  and  metamorphic 
rock.  It  is  an  important  ore  of  copper  and  is  widely 
distributed  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  South 
America,  Africa,  and  Europe 
Chaldset  or  Chaldea  (both:  kaldft'u),  properly  the 
southernmost  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates  Sometimes  it  is  extended  to  in- 
clude Babylonia  and  thus  comprises  all  8  Mesopo- 
tamia, as  in  the  Bible  (e.g  ,  Gen  11  28,  Jer.  60  10) 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  people  who  invaded 
the  region  in  the  llth  cent.  B.C.,  and  the  restored 
kingdom  of  Babylonia  is  sometimes  called  the 
ChaJdaean  Empire  (see  BABYLONIA).  The  study  of 
astrology  was  much  developed  in  this  period,  and 
Chaldaean  came  to  mean  simply  "astrologer,"  as  in 
Dan  1  4  and  among  the  Romans.  The  term  is  also 
understood  in  the  Bible  to  mean  Aramaean 
Chaldee  (kaldS'),  Biblical  Aramaic  language,  in  the 
Aramaic  groxip  of  Semitic  languages.  For  related 
groups,  see  LANGUAGE  (table) 
chalet  (shala',  sha'l«),  [Fr  ],  the  type  of  indigenous 
dwelling  of  timber  construction  found  in  the  Alpine 
regions  of  Europe  Examples  over  300  years  old  are 
found  there.  The  traditions  of  chalet  building 
originated,  however,  earlier  and  are  continued  to 
the  present.  The  earlier  chalets  were  of  ponderous 
construction,  their  walls  being  of  tree  trunks  laid 
horizontally,  one  upon  the  other,  and  notched  to- 
gether at  the  corners,  as  in  the  early  American  log 
cabins  However,  the  characteristic  chalet  is  of 
lighter  construction,  with  a  framework  of  vertical 
posts  and  horizontal  floor  beams,  covered  external- 
ly with  heavy  planks  The  most  conspicuous  fea- 
ture of  the  chalet  is  the  single,  large  roof  which 
spans  not  only  the  entire  dwelling,  but  sometimes 
also  the  barns  and  stables  Its  pitch  is  usually  low, 
so  that  the  winter  snows  may  accumulate  and  act 
as  insulation  from  the  cold  The  upper  floors  gen- 
erally project  bevond  the  lower  wall  and  are  sup- 
ported by  elaborate  brackets  Balconies  are  nu- 
merous, occurring  either  at  the  ends  or  at  the  sides 
In  the  latter  case  they  are  protected  by  the  enor- 
mous projection  of  the  roof  eaves,  which  sometimes 
overhang  as  much  as  10  ft  The  chalet  shows  its 
medieval  origin  both  in  the  carved  enrichments 
which  retain  a  Romanesque  character  and  in  its 
thoroughly  organic  use  of  timbers  Posts,  braces, 
floor  beams,  and  roof  supports  are  all  openly  em- 
phasised and  produce  in  themselves,  with  the  aid  of 
omamental  carvings,  the  decorative  scheme  for  the 
building  In  the  adornment  of  the  wood-sheathed 
walla  of  the  chalet  interiors,  the  arts  of  carving  and 
color  decoration  are  utilized  The  vanous  districts 
of  the  Alps  exhibit  local  styles  of  chalet  design 
See  W.  3  B  Dana,  Swiss  Chalet  Book  (1913). 

Chaleur  Bay  (shuldor'),  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  8t 
Lawrence,  between  New  Brunswick  and  the  Gasp6 
Peninsula  It  is  c  85  mi  long  and  15  to  25  mi  wide 
and  is  a  submerged  valley  of  the  Restigouche  river, 
which  enters  at  its  head  The  bay  is  a  famous  fish- 
ing ground — cod,  herring,  mackerel,  and  salmon — 
and  there  are  many  Acadian  fishing  villages  on 
both  coasts  The  headlands  are  high  and  bold  and 
the  scenery  is  romantic  The  bay  was  discovered 
and  named  by  Cartier  m  1634 

Chalfant,  borough  (pop  1,372),  8W  Pa ,  near  Pitts- 
burgh 

Chalfont  (chn'funt,  chal'funt),  borough  (pop  670), 
SE  Pa ,  near  Doylestown  It  is  the  traditional 
burial  place  of  the  Delaware  Indian  chief  Tama- 
nend  or  Tammany 

Chalfont  Saint  Giles  (chal'funt  sunt  jlla',  cha'funt), 
•village,  Buckinghamshire,  England,  N  of  Beacons- 
field  Here  are  the  cottage  m  which  Milton  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  great  plague  and,  in  a  Quaker 
cemetery,  the  grave  of  William  Penn 

Chalerin,  Jean  Francois  (zhfi'  fr&swa'  shalgrg'), 
1738-1811,  French  architect  He  studied  under 
Servandoni  and  m  Italy  as  a  winner  of  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome  (1758).  He  rebuilt  (1777)  part  of  the 
Church  of  8t  Sulpice  in  Paris,  built  the  Church  of 
St  Phihppe-du-Roule,  remtroducmg  a  basilica  plan 
to  French  ecclesiastical  architecture,  enlarged  the 
buildings  of  the  College  de  France,  and  altered  the 
palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  after  the  Revolution,  to 
serve  as  headquarters  for  the  Directory  In  1806 
he  was  commissioned  by  Napoleon  to  design  a  com- 
memorative arch  to  the  victorious  armies  of  France, 
and  the  executed  scheme  for  the  ABC  DE  TRIOMPHE 
DE  L'firoiLB  was  chiefly  Chalgrm's,  though  he  died 
soon  after  the  actual  construction  was  started 

Chal grove  (chal'giov),  village,  Oxfordshire,  Eng- 
land The  royalists  under  Prince  Rupert  here  de- 
feated the  parliamentarians  (1643)  John  Hamp- 
den  was  mortally  wounded  m  this  battle 

Chaliapin,  Feodor  Ivanovich  (fyo'dur  fiva'nuvlch 
shulya'pgn),  1873-1938,  Russian  bass,  studied  and 
sang  in  Russia  until  1901.  lie  sang  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  New  York,  in  1907  and  from  1921 
until  1929  He  was  an  excellent  actor,  his  most 
famous  characterisations  were  the  title  roles  in 
Boito's  Mefittofele,  Moussorgsky's  Bans  Oodunov, 
and  Rimsky-KorsakoVs  Ttan  the  Ternblt  See  his 
autobiographies,  Pages  from  My  Lift  (Eng.tr., 
1927)  and  Man  andMatk  (Eng.  tr.,  1935). 
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chalice  (chills)  [Latin, -cup],  ancient  name  for  a 
drinking  cup,  retained  for  the  euchanshc  or  Com- 
munion oup.  Early  chalices  were  of  vase-shaped 
form  with  two  handles.  Celebrated  examples  are 
the  Great  Chalice  of  Antioeh  (Synac),  of  embossed 
silver,  excavated  there  m  1910  and  attributed  to 
the  first  century,  and  an  elaborately  ornamented 
chalice  found  in  1868  at  Ardagh,  Ireland,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  Celtic  work  of  the  9th  or  10th  cent 
The  chalice  was  gradually  modified  in  form  and 
became  a  standing  cup  with  straight  or  flared  sides, 
usually  undeoorated,  on  a  baluster  stem  rising  from 
a  broad  base.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the 
cup  must  be  of  gold  or  silver,  or  if  of  baser  metal, 
with  the  cup  gilded  inside  See  GRAIL,  HOLY 
chalk,  a  calcium  carbonate  mineral,  similar  m  com- 
position to  limestone,  but  softer  It  is  character- 
istically a  marine  formation  and  sometimes  occurs 
in  great  thickness,  the  chief  constituents  of  these 
chalk  deposits  are  the  shells  of  minute  fora- 
minifera  Chalk  has  been  laid  down  in  all  periods 
of  geologic  time,  but  most  of  the  best-known  de- 
posits, e  g  ,  the  cliffs  of  the  English  Channel,  date 
from  the  Cretaceous  period  Chalk  is  used  m  the 
manufacture  of  putty,  plaster,  cement,  quicklime, 
mortar,  and  rubber  goods  and  also  for  blackboard 
crayons  Harder  forms  are  used  as  building  stones 
Soils  containing  an  excessive  proportion  of  clay  are 
frequently  dressed  with  chalk 

Chalkley,  Thomas  (ch6'kle),  1676-1741.  Quaker 
mariner  and  missionary  preacher,  b  England  He 
made  his  home  after  1701  in  Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  but 
was  absent  much  of  the  time  on  trading  voyages  or 
missionary  tours  He  traded  chiefly  with  the  West 
Indies,  navigating  his  own  ship  Between  tunes  he 
made  preaching  tours  up  and  down  the  colonies 
from  New  England  to  the  Carohnas  and  through 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  as  well  His  journal 
(1747),  simple  in  style  and  elevated  in  thought,  was 
widely  read  by  many  generations  of  Quakers. 
Chalk  River,  government  research  establishment,  8 
Ont ,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Ottawa  river  and  W 
of  Ottawa  It  is  operated  by  the  National  Research 
Council  of  Canada  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Control 
Board  Its  chief  feature,  a  large  heavy-water  atomic 
pile,  was  brought  into  operation  in  1947 
Challener,  Frederick  Sproston  (cha'llnar),  1869-, 
Canadian  painter,  b  England  He  emigrated  to 
Canada  in  1883,  studied  at  the  Ontario  College  of 
Arts  (where  he  afterwards  taught)  and  with  G  A 
Reid  in  Toronto,  and  later  went  abroad  His 
mural  decorations  are  in  the  Russell  Theatre,  Ot- 
tawa; the  King  Edward  Hotel  and  the  Royal  Alex- 
andra Theatre,  Toronto,  the  Savoy  Theatre,  Ham- 
ilton, Ont  ;  and  the  Princess  Theatre,  Montreal 
Departure  of  Convoy  1st  Contingent  C  E  F  from 
Gaspe  Bay,  1914  was  painted  for  the  Canadian 
War  Memorials  Challenor  is  represented  by 
Workers  of  the  Fields  and  A  Songat  Twilight  m  the 
National  Gallery,  Ottawa,  by  The  Milkmaid  and 
When  Lights  Are  Low  in  the  Provincial  Art  Gallery, 
Toronto ,  and  bv  Fathers  of  the  Confederation  in  the 
Ontario  Parliament  buildings,  Toronto  Challenor 
became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy 
in  1899 

Challenger  expedition,  1872-76,  British  scientific  ex- 
pedition m  charge  of  Professor  C  Wyvillo  Thom- 
son In  the  corvette  Challenger  it  cruised  68.000 
nautical  mi  ,  making  physical  and  biological  sur- 
veys of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  The  re- 
sults were  published  in  50  volumes  of  Reports 
(1880-95)  See  H  N  Moseley,  A  Naturalist  on  .the 
"Challenger"  (1879),  Sir  C  Wyvilte  Thomson, 
Voyage  of  the  "Challenger"  (1877) 
Challoner,  Richard  (cha'lunur),  1691-1781,  English 
Roman  Catholic  prelate  Brought  up  a  Protestant, 
he  became  a  Roman  Catholic  in  his  teens  He  was 
ordained  in  1716.  In  1730  he  returned  from  Douai 
to  England,  where  he  worked  among  his  coreligion- 
ists and  was  widely  known  for  the  number  of  con- 
versions he  made  In  1738  he  had  to  leave  Eng- 
land because  he  published  an  open  reply  to  an  anti- 
Catholic  pamphlet  by  an  Anglican  In  1739  Chal- 
loner was  appointed  coadjutor  of  the  vicar  apostolic 
in  London  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Debra  tn 
parttbus  infideli\im  in  1741  The  rest  of  his  life  he 
spent  working  among  his  people  (after  1758  as  vicar 
apostolic)  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties  From 
1765  to  1780  a  series  of  efforts  was  set  afoot  to 
molest  English  Catholics,  and  Bishop  Challoner 
was  involved ;  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  release 
of  one  of  his  priests  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment 
for  being  a  priest,  but  in  the  Gordon  note  (1780)  he 
had  to  flee  London  for  his  life  He  was  an  indefati- 
gable writer  He  revised  the  Douay  version  of  the 
Bible,  his  revision  being  the  one  chiefly  used  by 
English-speaking  Catholics  since  His  chief  learned 
works  are  on  English  Catholicism  since  the  Ref- 
ormation; they  did  much  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  English  Catholics  Memoirs  of  Missionary  Pnesta 
and  Britannia  Sancta  Best  known  is  his  Garden  of 
the  Soul,  a  manual  of  devotion.  His  first  work, 
Think  Welt  on't,  and  his  Meditations  were  also  very 
popular  devotional  works  Bishop  Challoner's 
translations  of  Thomas  a  Kempis's  Imitation  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
were  standard.  His  name  has  been  highly  revered 
by  English  Catholics. 


CHAMBERLAIN,  GEORGE  BARLE 

Chalmers,  Thomas  (eh&'murz,  chd-),  1780-1847, 
Scottish  preacher,  theologian,  and  philanthropist, 
leader  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  His  preach- 
ing and  his  interest  m  philanthropic  work  during 
his  ministry  (1815-23)  in  Glasgow  brought  wide 
recognition  In  1823  Chalmers  became  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  at  St  Andrews  Umv  ,  in  1828, 
professor  of  theology  at  Edinburgh.  His  Bridge- 
water  treatise  (1833)  On  the  Adaptation  of  External 
Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Constitution  of 
Man  brought  him  a  number  of  honors.  Chalmers 
took  a  leading  part  (1843)  in  organizing  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  formed  when,  after  much  fric- 
tion between  Church  and  state  and  trouble  over 
patronage,  470  clergymen  withdrew  from  the 
Established  Church  Hia  foresight  had  planned 
for  the  rapid  organizing  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  of  which  he  was  the  first  moderator  He 
was  principal  (1843-47)  of  the  New  College  (Free 
Church)  at  Edinburgh  His  published  works  fill  34 
volumes  See  biographies  by  M  O.  W  Oliphant 
(1893),  Adam  Philip  (1929),  and  Hugh  Watt  (1943) 

Chalmette  National  Historical  Park:  see  NATIONAL 

PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

Chllons-sttr-Marne  (shdld'-sur-marnOt  town  (pop 
28,261),  capital  of  Marne  dept ,  NE  France,  in 
Champagne,  on  the  Marne  river  Here  the  Huns 
under  Attila  were  defeated  by  Act  ma  in  461  Cha- 
lons, an  industrial  center  processing  wool,  wine,  and 
beer,  was  badly  damaged  m  the  Second  World  War 

Chalon-sur-Saone  (-son'),  town  (pop  29,851), 
Sadne-et-Loire  dept ,  E  central  France,  on  the 
Saone  and  the  Canal  Central  It  is  an  inland  ship- 
ping center  with  a  large  wine  and  gram  trade  and 
with  machine  manufactures  Dating  from  pre- 
Roman  times,  it  was  the  capital  of  King  Guntratn 
of  Burgundv  (6th  cent )  and  the  scene  of  several 
church  councils,  notably  the  council  convoked  by 
Charlemagne  in  813 

chalybite*  see  SIDBRITB 

Cham  (kam),  pseud  of  Amedfe,  comte  de  No6  (a- 
mada'  kQt  du  noV),  1819-79,  French  caricaturist 
and  lithographer  Abandoning  a  military  career 
for  art,  he  studied  under  Delaroche  and  Charlet 
He  contributed  to  Le  Chanvan  and  produced  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  a  vast  number  of  caricatures  and 
sketches  of  French  and  Algerian  life  and  political 
cartoons,  most  of  them  under  the  paeudom  m 
Cham  His  vivacity,  wit,  and  talent  for  the  gro- 
tesque made  his  works  popular 

Chamalhari  (chamalha're,  -hu're")  or  Chomo  Lhan 
(ch5m61hQ'r6,  ch6mulha'r^),  peak,  23,930ft  high, 
on  the  border  of  Bhutan  and  Tibet,  in  the  Hi- 
malayas 

Chamavi:  see  GERMANS 

Chambal  (chum'bul),  river,  c  650  mi  long,  rising  in 
Madhya  Bharat,  India  It  flows  northeast  and 
then  southwest  to  join  the  Jumna 

Chambellan,  Rene  Paul  (cham'bMo),  1893-,  Amer- 
ican architectural  sculptor,  b  West  Hoboken,  N  J  , 
studied  with  Gutzon  Borglum  and  at  Julien's 
academy,  Pans  Among  hm  many  sculptured  deco- 
rations of  public  building-*  are  those  for  the  theater 
foyer  at  Radio  City,  New  York,  the  News  building, 
New  York,  New  York  state  office  buildings,  Buf- 
falo, Tribune  building,  Chicago,  and  state  building, 
Nashville,  Tenn 

chambered  nautilus,  see  NAUTILUS 

Chamberlain,  Arthur  Neville:  see  CHAMBERLAIN, 
NEVILLE 

Chamberlain,  Sir  Austen  (Sir  Joseph  Austen  Cham- 
berlain), 1863-1937,  English  statesman,  son  of  Jo- 
seph CHAMBERLAIN  and  half  brother  of  Neville 
CHAMBERLAIN  He  entered  upon  a  45->ear  parlia- 
mentary career  m  1892  He  was  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  (1903-6),  secretary  of  state  for  India 
(1915-17),  a  member  of  the  war  cabinet  (from 
April,  1918),  and  again  (1919-21)  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  During  his  tenure  in  the  latter  office 
he  secured  parliamentary  assent  to  the  policy  of 
imperial  tariff  preference  first  advocated  by  his 
father  He  succeeded  Bonar  Law  as  conservative 
leader  m  1921  and  helped  negotiate  the  treat> 
with  the  Irish  Free  State  From  1924  to  1929  he 
held  his  most  important  post,  as  foreign  secretan 
The  Locarno  Pact  of  1926,  which  provided,  among 


other  things,  German  admittance  to  th „__  .. 

Nations,  was  largely  his  work  The  same  year  (in 
conjunction  with  Charles  G  Dawes)  he  was  award- 
ed the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  He  last  held  a  cabinet 
position  in  1931,  but  continued  influential  in  Com- 
mons until  his  death.  See  his  Down  the  Years 
(1935),  Politics  from  Inside  (1936),  and  Seen  in 
Passing  (1937) ,  Sir  Charles  Petrie,  Lift  and  Let- 
ters of  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  (1939-40) 

Chamberlain,  Charles  Joseph,  1863-194.4,  American 
botanist,  b  Sullivan,  Ohio,  grad  Oberlm  (B.A  , 
1888)  and  Umv  of  Chicago  (Ph  D  .  1897).  From 
1911  until  1929  he  taught  at  the  Umv  of  Chicago 
He  is  the  author  of  The  Living  Cycads  (1919), 
Methods  tn  Plant  Histology  (5th  ed  ,  1932),  Ele- 
ments of  Plant  Science  (1930),  Gymnosperms  Struc- 
ture and  Bvolutvm  (1935),  and,  with  J  M.  Coulter 
Morphology  of  Oymnosperms  (rev  ed  ,  1917) 

Chamberlain,  George  Earle,  1854-1928,  American 
legislator,  b  near  Natchez,  Miss ,  grad.  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  Umv ,  1876  He  removed  (1876)  to 
Oregon,  was  admitted  (1878)  to  the  bar,  and 
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CHAMBERLAIN,  HOUSTON  STEWART 

served  as  U  8.  attorney  (1884-86,  1900-1903)  and 
as  state  attorney  general  (1891-94)  He  was  (19O3- 
9)  governor  of  Oregon,  and  as  U  S  Senator  (1909- 
21)  Chamberlain,  a  Democrat,  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  He  played  a  major  role 
in  pushing  measures  for  selective  service,  war  ap- 
propriations, and  food  control  through  Congress 
in  the  First  World  War  He  later  was  appointed 
(1920)  to  the  U  S  Shipping  Board,  retired  (1923) 
to  law  practice,  and  was  counsel  for  the  state  of 
Oregon 

Chamberlain,  Houston  Stewart,  1856-1927,  Anglo- 
German  writer  Born  in  England  the  son  of  a 
British  admiral,  he  was  educated  in  France  and 
Germany  and  settled  in  Germany,  marrying  Rich- 
ard Wagner's  daughter  and  becoming  a  German 
citizen  His  chief  work  is  Die  Grundlagen  des 
neunaehnten  Jahrhunderts  (1899,  Eng  tr  ,  Founda- 
tion* of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  1910),  one  of  the 
important  documents  of  racist  doctrine,  a  glorifica- 
tion of  the  achievements  of  the  Teutons,  to  whom 
he  attributed  all  modern  achievements.  He  was 
strongly  aristocratic  and  violently  anti-Senutic 
His  insistence  upon  "race"  won  him  many  follow- 
ers, and  his  ideas  gained  much  currency,  culminat- 
ing in  their  use  by  Adolf  Hitler  and  the  National 
Socialists 

Chamberlain,  Joseph,  1836-1914,  British  imperial- 
ist statesman  After  a  successful  business  career, 
he  entered  local  politics  and  won  distinction  as  re- 
form mayor  of  Birmingham  (1873-76)  He  served 
under  Gladstone  as  a  Liberal  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  (1880-85),  but  in  1886  he  resigned 
and  joined  the  Liberal-Unionists  who  opposed 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland  In  1887  as  commissioner 
to  the  United  States,  he  settled  the  fisheries  dispute 
between  that  country  and  Canada  He  be<  ame 
leader  of  the  Liberal-Unionists  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1891  Here  and  as  colonial  secretary 
(1895-1903)  ho  advocated  social  reforms  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies  and  a  vigorous  colonial  policy 
aimed  at  expansion  of  empire,  cooperation,  and 
consolidation  His  negotiations  with  President 
Kruger  of  the  Transvaal  republic  failed,  and  he 
was  unjustly  blamed  for  the  aggressive  acts  that 
precipitated  the  South  African  War  (1899-1902) 
He  was  foremost  in  reconciling  the  Boors  after  the 
war,  even  going  to  Africa  for  that  purpose  Since 
England's  ancient  commercial  monopoly  had  been 
destroyed  mainly  by  German  and  American  com- 
petition, Chamberlain  advocated  a  tariff  giving 
preference  to  imperial  products.  He  resigned  in 
1903  to  spend  three  A  ears  trying,  through  the 
Tariff  Reform  League,  to  "educate"  England  His 
proposal  to  abandon  England's  traditional  free 
trade  split  his  Liberal-Unionist-Conservative  bloc, 
resulting  in  its  defeat  in  the  elections  of  190b  Ill- 
health  ended  his  public  life  in  1906,  but  his  tariff 
policy  was  adopted  (1919  and  1932)  within  the 
lifetime  of  his  sons  Austen  and  Neville  See  E  E 
Gulley,  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  English  Social 
Politics  (1926),  biography  bv  J  L  Gawm  (3  vols  , 
1932-34,  to  1900  only),  W  L  Strauss,  Joseph 
Chamberlain  and  the  Theory  of  Imperialism  (1942) 
Chamberlain,  Sir  Joseph  Austen*  see  CH \MBERLAIN, 
SIB  AUBTEN 

Chamberlain,  Joshua  Lawrence,  1828-1914,  Union 
general  in  the  Civil  War,  b  Brewer,  Maine,  grad 
Bowdom,  1852,  and  Bangor  Theological  Seminary, 
1855  He  taught  at  Bowdom  from  1855  to  1862, 
when  he  became  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  20th 
Maine  Infantry.  Chamberlain  was  awarded  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  defense  of 
Little  Round  Top  at  Gettysburg  (1863),  and  in 
June,  1864,  Grant  promoted  him  brigadier  general 
of  volunteers  on  the  field  for  his  gallantry  before 
Petersburg  He  was  governor  of  Maine  (1867-71) 
and  president  of  Bowdom  (1873-81)  He  wrote 
The  Pasting  of  the  Armies  (1915),  which  deals  with 
the  final  campaigns  in  the  East. 
Chamberlain,  Neville  (Arthur  Neville  Chamber- 
lain), 1869-1940,  English  statesman,  son  of  Joseph 
CHAMBERLAIN  and  half  brother  of  Sir  Austen 
CHAMBERLAIN  He  studied  commerce,  metallurgy, 
and  engineering  design  as  a  joung  man,  and  after 
seven  years  on  his  father's  sisal  plantation  in  the 
Bahamas,  he  returned  to  Birmingham  to  enter  up- 
on a  business  career  IK  1911  he  was  elected  to  the 
Birmingham  city  council  and  during  the  First 
World  War  served  for  a  time  as  director  general  of 
labor  recruiting  In  1918,  in  his  50th  year,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Rouse  of  Commons.  In  1923  he  be- 
came chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  later  (1924- 
29)  served  as  minister  of  health.  In  the  crisis  of 
1931  he  resumed  his  position  as  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  a  position  he  held  until  he  succeeded 
Stanley  Baldwin  as  prime  minister  on  May  28, 
1937  The  period  of  "appeasement"  of  the  Axis 
Powers  which  followed  became  symbolized  by 
Chamberlain  and  his  ever-present  umbrella  That 
policv  reached  its  apogee  on  Sept  30,  1938,  when, 
after  long  negotiations,  he  signed  the  MUNICH 
PACT,  Continued  German  aggression  and  the  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia  the  following  March 
brought  a  stiffening  of  British  policy.  Chamberlain 
continued  in  office  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  but 
the  British  debacle  in  Norway  in  April,  1940, 
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forced  Chamberlain,  who  waa  confronted  with  in- 
creasing Conservative  and  unanimous  Labour  op- 
position, to  resign  (May  10)  He  continued  in 
Winston  Churchill's  government  as  lord  president 
of  the  council  until  ill-health  forced  his  resignation 
on  Oct  3.  He  died  a  few  weeks  thereafter.  See 
biography  by  Keith  Felling  (1946) 
Chamberlain,  William  Isaac,  1837-1920,  American 
agriculturist,  b  Sharon,  Conn.  He  helped  Ohio 
agriculture  by  organising  farmers'  institutes  and 
issuing  monthly  crop  reports,  and  he  obtained  the 
passing  of  a  fertiliser  law.  He  wrote  Tile  Drainage 
(1891)  and  many  contributions  to  agricultural 
journals  based  on  his  own  experience 
Chamberlain,  city  (pop  1,626),  oo  seat  of  Brule  co  , 
S  8  Dak  ,  SE  of  Pierre  and  on  the  Missouri;  platted 
1880,  me  1881  An  early  ferrying  point  for  pas- 
sengers and  freight  on  the  nver,  the  city  has  become 
a  trade  center  in  a  farm  area. 

Chamberlin,  Thomas  Chrowder,  1843-1928,  Ameri- 
can geologist,  b  Mattoon,  111 ,  grad  Beloit  College, 
1866  He  was  professor  at  Beloit  (1873-82),  presi- 
dent of  the  Umv  of  Wisconsin  (1887-92),  and  pro- 
fessor at  the  Umv  of  Chicago  (1892-1919)  He 
also  served  the  geological  survey  of  Wisconsin 
(1873-82)  and  the  U  S  Geological  Survey  (1882- 
1907)  He  founded  the  Journal  of  Geology  His 
study  of  glaciation  and  of  climates  in  past  geologic 
time  brought  his  attention  to  defects  in  Laplace's 
NEBULAR  HYPOTHESIS  and  led  him  to  formulate, 
with  F  R  Moulton,  the  PLANETESIMAL  HYPOTH- 
ESIS Chamborhn  wrote  The  Geology  of  Wiscon- 
sin (1873-82),  A  Contribution  to  the  Theory  of  Gla- 
cial Motion  (1904),  A  General  Treatise  on  Geology 
(with  Rollm  D  Sahsburv.  1906),  The  Origin  of  the 
Earth  (1916),  and  Two  Solar  Families  (1928)  The 
General  Treatise,  in  various  editions  and  abridg- 
ments, is  standard  in  schools  and  colleges  His  son, 
Rollm  Thomas  Chamberlin,  1881-1948,  geologist, 
made  a  special  study  of  gases  in  rocks,  and  he  was 
an  authority  on  structural  and  dynamic  geology 
He  taught  at  the  Umv  of  Chicago  from  1912  to 
1947,  when  he  became  professor  emeritus  From 
1928  he  edited  the  Journal  of  Geology 

chamber  music,  ensemble  music  for  small  gioups  of 
instruments,  with  onl>  one  player  to  each  part 
Such  music  was  originally  performed  by  amateurs, 
in  courts  or  aristocratic  circles,  and  because  of  its 
intimate  nature  is  less  effective  when  played  in  a 
large  hall  Concerts  of  ( hamber  music  bv  profes- 
sional musicians  were  an  innovation  of  the  1 9th  cent 
In  a  broad  sense,  chamber  music  was  cultivated  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  although  until  the  17th  cent  it 
was  usually  music  wherein  the  voice  and  various 
instruments  were  freely  substituted  for  one  another 
Music  for  small  instrumental  ensembles  was  com- 
posed m  the  early  17th  cent ,  and  the  later  baroque 
period  developed  the  trio  sonata,  usually  in  four 
movements,  for  three  instruments,  one  of  which  was 
usually  a  keyboard  instrument  In  the  composi- 
tions of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  the  string  quartet  be- 
came the  principal  chamber-music  form  In  this 
form  Beethoven  wrote  some  of  his  greatest  music 
Of  great  important  e  also  are  the  quartets  of  Schu- 
bert and  Brahms  The  quartet,  from  its  conception 
until  the  present  has  been  employed  in  the  expres- 
sion of  every  st\le  of  composition  Its  limited 
colon.stic  possibilities  and  its  clarity  of  texture  make 
it  an  ideal  medium  for  absolute  music  See  W  W 
Cobbett,  Cyclopedic  Survey  of  Chamber  Music 
(1929-30) ,  D  F  Tovey.  Essays  in  Musical  Analy- 
sis Chamber  Music  (1944),  H  E  Ulnch,  Chamber 
Music  (1948) 

chamber  of  commerce,  local  association  of  butune&a- 
men  organized  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their 
community,  especially  its  commercial  interests 
Usually  each  chamber  of  commerce  has  a  board  of 
directors  elected  by  the  members,  and  work  is  done 
through  committees  Among  the  activities  fre- 
quently carried  on  by  these  committees  arc  indus- 
trial surveys  and  efforts  to  attract  new  industries 
to  the  oty,  housing  surveys,  efforts  to  provide 
parking  space  and  promote  safety,  and  advertising 
the  advantages  of  the  city  to  tourists  and  to  organ- 
izations for  possible  conventions  The  chambre  de 
commerce  of  Marseilles  (1599)  was  the  first  organi- 
zation to  use  the  name,  the  idea  spread  through 
France  in  the  17th  and  18th  cent  The  first  to  be 
formed  in  Great  Britain  was  on  the  island  of  Jersey 
ui  1768  In  America  the  first  was  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  organized  in 
1768  By  1870  there  were  40  m  U  S  cities  The 
local  chambers  are  federated  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  (founded  1912), 
which  maintains  at  its  Washington,  D  C.,  head- 
quarters a  technical  staff  and  lobbies  in  the  inter- 
ests of  its  member  organizations  Its  organ  is  the 
Nation's  Business  The  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  its  headquarters  at  Paris.  See  also 

TRADE  ASSOCIATION. 

Chambers,  Sir  Edmund  Kerchever,  186&-,  English 
literary  critic,  educated  at  Oxford  For  many 
years  he  was  in  the  Education  Dept  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  is  famous  as  a  Shakspenan  scholar  and 
for  his  useful  books  The  Mediaeval  Stage  (1903), 
The  Elizabethan  Stage  (1923),  and  Arthur  of  Britain 
(1927)  Among  his  other  works  are  studies  of  S.  T. 
Coleridge  and  Matthew  Arnold. 


Chambers.  Ephraim,  c.1680-1740,  English  encyclo- 
pedist, whose  Cyclopedia  (2  vols.,  1728)  in  French 
translation  inspired  the  French  encyclopedists.  See 

ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Chambers*  Robert:  see  CHAMBBR8.Wit.UAM. 
Chambers,  Sir  William,  1726-96,  English  architect, 
b.  Stockholm.  He  traveled  extensively  in  the  Blast 
Indies  and  m  China,  where  he  made  many  drawings 
of  gardens  and  buildings,  afterwards  published 
He  studied  architecture;  m  Italy  and  France  and  m 
1755  established  himself  m  England  He  designed 
decorative  architecture  for  Kew  Gardens  and 
achieved  a  reputation  by  his  Treatise  on  the  Decora- 
tive Part  of  Civil  Architecture  (1759),  which  became 
a  standard  and  influential  work  on  classic  design 
The  foremost  English  architect  of  his  day,  he  was 
a  proponent  of  the  Imgo  JONES  traditions  of  Pal- 
ladian  design.  His  chief  work  is  Somerset  House, 
commencedin  1776,  an  extensive  block  of  govern- 
ment offices.  He  also  had  charge  of  various  altera- 
tions at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  designed  ad- 
ditions to  Blenheim  Palace,  the  observatory  m 
Richmond  Park,  and  casinos  in  many  of  the  parks 
of  the  nobility.  He  became  private  architect  to 
King  George  III  and  m  1782  was  made  surveyor 
general  Chambers  was  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey  See  biography  by  A  T  Edwards  (1924) 

Chambers,  William,  1800-1883,  and  Robert  Cham- 
bers, 1802-71,  Scottish  authors  and  publishers 
Their  firm  of  W  and  R  Chambers  is  beat  known 
for  Chamber  a' s  Edinburgh  Journal,  which  William 
started  in  1832  and  for  which  both  brothers  wrote, 
and  Chambers' 's  Encyclopaedia  (10  vols ,  1859-68, 
new  ed  ,  1922-27)  Robert  wrote  several  books 
on  history  and  geology,  including  the  anonymous 
Vestiges  of  Creation  (1844),  a  forerunner  of  Darwin's 
Origin  of  Species  William,  always  interested  in  pub- 
lic improvement,  was  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh, 
18b5-69  See  his  Memoir  of  Robert  Chambers  with 
Autobiographic  Reminiscences  (1872,  enl  ed  ,  1884) 

Chambersburg,  industrial  borough  (pop  14,852), 
co  seat  of  Franklin  co  ,  S  Pa  ,  SW  of  Harrmburg, 
settled  1730,  laid  out  1764,  me  1803  A  trading 
center  for  a  fertile  agricultural  area,  it  manufac- 
tures silk  and  woolen  goods  Caledonia  State  Park 
is  near  by  Chambersburg  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  militant  abolition iat  John  Brown  m  1859,  and 
the  town  was  burned  bv  the  Confederates  under 
Harry  GILMOR  (1804)  It  is  the  seat  of  Penn  Hall 
Junior  College  (for  women)  and  Wilson  College 
(Presbyterian,  for  women,  1869) 

Chambery  (shabiire").  city  (pop  26.641),  capital  of 
Savoie  dept  ,  E  France,  the  histoiical  capital  of 
Savoy  and  an  archiepiscopal  sco  It  was  damaged 
in  the  Second  World  War  Noai  by  is  the  house 
(the  Charmettes)  mado  famous  by  the  sojourn  of 
J  J  Rousseau  and  Mme  do  Warons 

Chambezi,  river   see  CONGO 

Chambiges  (shabozh'),  family  of  French  architects 
or  master  masons  of  tho  15th  and  loth  cent  Mar- 
tin Chambiges  (martf),  d  1532,  took  part  m  the 
designing  of  throe  great  cathedrals — Sens  (from 
1489  to  1499),  Troyes  (its  west  front),  and  Beau- 
vais,  where  he  was  employed  on  the  choir  (1506), 
remaining  in  charge  of  its  construction  until  his 
death  In  these  works  he  was  assisted  by  his  son, 
Pierre  Chambiges  (pyeV),  d  1544,  whose  most  im- 
portant work  is  the  chateau  of  Samt-Germam-en- 
Laye  Piene  also  worked  upon  tho  H6tel  de  Ville, 
Paris  (1533-34),  assisted  in  the  construction  of  the 
chateau  of  Fontamebleau,  and  was  employed  in 
rebuilding  the  chateau  of  Chantilly 

Chamblee  (chamble'),  city  (pop  1,081),  NW  Ga., 
N  of  Atlanta,  me  as  a  city  1922 

Chambly  (shiblfi'),  group  of  villages,  S  Quo  ,  on  the 
Richelieu  river  and  E  of  Montreal  It  comprises 
three  separate  municipalities,  Chamblv  Bassin 
(pop  1,423),  Chamblv  Canton  (pop  1,185),  and 
the  parish  of  Chambly  (pop  1,132)  First  built 
m  1665,  Fort  Chambly  became  a  strategic 
point  m  the  defense  of  Now  France  against  the 
English  and  the  Iroquois  It  was  captured  by  the 
invading  Americans  in  1775  and  burned  when  they 
retired  in  1776  In  1880  tho  Canadian  government 
undertook  its  restoration 

Chambord,  Henri  Charles  Ferdinand  Marie  Dieu- 
donn£,  comte  de  (ar?'  sharl'  fgrdfinft'  rrurC'  dyu- 
d&iuV  k6t'  du  shftbdr'),  1820-83,  claimant  to  tho 
French  throne,  posthumous  son  of  Charles  Fer- 
dinand, duo  de  BKRRY  His  original  title  was  duke 
of  Bordeaux  His  grandfather,  Charles  X,  ab- 
dicated m  has  favor  in  1830,  and  he  is  known  to  tho 
legitimists  as  Henry  V,  though  he  never  held  tho 
throne  He  accompanied  Charles  into  exile  and 
spent  most  of  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Frohsdorf, 
Austria  In  1832  his  mother,  Caroline  de  BERRY, 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  overthrow  Louis 
Philippe  Efforts  to  reconcile  his  claims  with  those 
of  the  Orleamst  pretender,  Louis  Philippe  Albert 
d'OBLEANB,  after  the  Revolution  of  1848,  met  with 
little  success  In  1871,  after  the  fall  of  the  Second 
Empire,  Chambord's  prospects  improved,  and  m 
1873  the  Orleanist  pretender  relinquished  his  claims 
m  Chambord's  favor.  However,  his  stubborn  ad- 
herence to  the  Bourbon  flag  and  to  ultraroyahst 
principles  destroyed  his  chance  of  recognition. 
He  died  without  issue,  and  his  claims  passed  to  the 
house  of  Bourbon-Orleans 
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Ch*mt>ord  (shaborO,  village  (pop,  1,029),  8  -Que , 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  St.  John  and  W  of 
Chicoutimi. 

Chambord,  village,  Loir-et-Cher  dept,  N  central 
France,  on  the  Cosson,  a  tributary  of  the  Loire, 
between  Blois  and  Orleans  Its  huge  Renaissance 
chateau  was  built  by  Francis  I.  Particularly  re- 
markable is  the  central  stairway,  built  m  two 
separate  overlapping  spirals  so  that  a  person  mount- 
ing the  stairs  would  not  meet  a  person  descending 
thorn.  The  chateau  was  used  by  Louis  XIV  and  by 
Stanislaus  I  of  Poland.  Louis  XV  gave  it  in  grati- 
tude to  Maurice  de  Saxe,  and  Napoleon  I  gave  it 
to  Marshal  Berthier  In  1821  Chnmbord  was  pre- 
sented, bv  national  subscription,  to  the  duke  of 
Bordeaux,  who  later  took  the  title  count  of  Cham- 
bord  In  1 932  it  was  bought  back  by  the  state 

chameleon  (kum§'lyun),  small,  slow-moving,  ar- 
boreal heard  of  Africa  and  3  Asia  Changes  m  the 
color  of  its  skin  are  not  governed  by  the  color  of  its 
background  but  largely  by  its  feelings  and  by  varia- 
tions in  light  intensity  and  temperature  Those 
factors  cause  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  pig- 
ment in  dermal  skin  cells  either  by  direct  action  or 
indirectly  through  hormones  and  nerves  Chame- 
leons are  covered  with  granular  scales,  the  tail  is 
prehensile,  and  the  digits  are  opposable  so  that  the 
feet  are  efficient  grasping  organs  The  sticky 
tongue  can  be  shot  far  out  to  catch  passing  insects 
The  e\es  can  move  independently  and  are  covered 
with  thick  lids  with  a  small  opening  to  see  through 
The  American  chameleon  is  a  much  smaller  lizard 
of  another  family  which  can  change  its  skin  color 

Cbamfort,  Sfcbastien  Roch  Nicolas  (sabasty?'  rok' 
n8k6la'shaf6r'),  1740-94,  French  wjjter  of  maxims 
and  epigrams,  whose  real  name  was  Sebaeticn  Koch 
Nicolas  His  acute  observations  on  literature, 
morals,  and  politics  made  him  populai  at  court  and 
gained  him  a  pension  Although  a  republican  of 
long  standing,  in  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  was  de- 
nounced, and  committed  suic.idc 

Chamillard,  Michel  (mesheT  shiuneyar'),  1651- 
1721,  French  statesman  He  was  named  controller 
general  of  finances  (1699),  minister  of  state  (1700), 
and  minister  of  war  (1701)  To  raise  funds 
Ohamillard  resorted  to  the  sale  of  offices  and  titles, 
loans,  lotteries,  manipulation  of  the  currency,  and 
anticipation  of  revenues  To  these  means  he  added 
a  wartime  capitation  tax,  imposed  in  1695-98  and 
again  after  1701,  but  he  could  not  meet  the  mount- 
ing expenses  of  the  government,  especially  after 
the  War  of  the  SPANISH  SUCCESSION  began  The 
deficit  and  the  national  debt  grew  huge,  and  VAU- 
HAN  tonsured  the  disorder  of  the  tax  system 
Chanullard  resigned  the  finances  to  Nicolas  DES- 
MAKETS  m  1 708  and  gave  up  his  pout  as  the  minister 
of  war  in  1709 

Chammade,  Cecile  Louise  Stephanie  (stlsel'  Iwcz' 
stafiino'  sh.imenad'),  18577-1944,  French  composer 
and  pianist,  pupil  of  Godard  in  composition  She 
composed  graceful,  pleasant  songs  and  piano  pieces 
(e  g  ,  the  Scarf  Dance)  and  a  highly  successful 
ballet,  Cafarrhot  (Marseilles,  1888) 

Chamisso,  Adelbert  von  (Louis  Charles  Adelaide  de 
Chamisso)  (a'clulbcrt  fun  shd'mfeo,  shuml'so), 
1781-1838,  German  poet  and  botanist,  b  France 
His  parents  fled  to  Germany  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution  Chamisso  served  as  pace  to 
William  II  and  in  the  Prussian  army  and  was  later 
keeper  of  the  ro>  al  botanical  collections  at  Berlin 
11?  became  famous  as  a  lyric  poet,  his  cycle 
Fiauenliebe  und  Lcben  was  set  to  music  by  Schu- 
mann His  symbolic  al  tale  of  the  man  who  sold  his 
«hadow,  Peter  Schlemihls  wunderbare  Oeschichtc 
(1814),  is  known  everywhere  and  has  virtually 
passed  into  legend 

chamois  (sha'me),  hollow -horned  hoofed  mammal 
related  to  the  antelope  and  found  in  the  mountains 
of  Europe  and  the  E  Mediterranean  countries  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  large  goat,  is  light  brown  in 
color,  and  has  a  black  tail,  a  black  back  stripe,  and 
black  markings  on  its  fate  The  erect  horns  have 
terminal  hooks  pointed  backward  Its  hoofs  can 
<  ling  to  rocky  surfaces,  and  it  leaps  with  agility 
It  ranges  to  the  snow  line  in  summer  The  skin  was 
the  original  chamois  leather,  but  the  name  is  now 
also  applied  to  leather  made  from  the  skins  of  other 
animals.  The  chamois  has  been  introduced  into 
New  Zealand 

chamomile.  see  CAMOMILE 

Chamonix  (shnm6ne'),  village  (pop  2,654),  Haute- 
Savoie  dept ,  E  France,  at  the  foot  of  MONT  BLANC, 
in  the  beautiful  Chamonix  valley.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal base  for  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  and  for 
visiting  the  Mer  de  Glace  and  is  a  popular  summer 
and  winter  resort 

Chamorro,  Emiliano  (ftmelya'no  chtim6'r6),  187 1-, 
president  of  Nicaragua  (1917-20,  1926)  A  con- 
servative and  an  army  chief,  Chamorro  supported 
the  revolution  (1909)  against  Jose  Santos  ZELAYA 
The  United  States  was  unfriendly  to  his  candidacy 
for  the  presidency  in  1913,  and  he  was  unsuccessful, 
but  he  secured  the  office  in  1917  He  was  a  signer 
of  the  Bryan-Chamorro  Treaty  (1916)  granting  the 
United  States  an  option  on  the  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 
His  political  career  continued  stormy.  He  opposed 
all  the  liberal  regimes,  including  that  of  Anastasio 
SOMOSA. 
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Champ*,  the  kingdom  of  the  Chains,  which  flour- 
ished in  Indo-Cluna  from  the  2d  cent  A  D.  till  the 
17th  cent.  At  its  greatest  extent  it  occupied  pres- 
ent-day ANNAM  as  far  north  as  the  Porte  d'Annam. 
Its  capital  was  first  Indrapura,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Hue,  and  the  later  capital  was  Vijaya,  farther 
south.  Champa  repeatedly  made  war  on  its  strong- 
er neighbor,  Annam,  it  was  sometimes  allied  and 
sometimes  opposed  to  the  KHMER  EMPIRE  In  the 
12th  cent,  the  Chams  invaded  Cambodia  and 
sacked  Angkor;  subsequently  they  fell  for  a  time 
under  Khmer  rule  Decisively  defeated  by  the 
Annamese  in  1472,  the  Chams  were  forced  to  yield 
most  of  their  territory  N  of  Tourane  In  the  17th 
cent  the  rest  of  the  Cham  kingdom  fell  to  the  An- 
namese, and  the  remnants  of  the  people  were  scat- 
tered Chams  still  form  small,  impoverished  mi- 
norities in  Annam,  Cochin  China,  and  Cambodia 
Although  most  of  those  in  Annam  worship  Hindu 
gods,  those  of  Cambodia  are  Mohammedans  The 
culture  of  Champa  showed  strong  Indian  influence 
Rums  of  Cham  temples,  adorned  with  baa-reliefs 
and  with  statues,  are  found  in  S  Annam 

Champagne  (shamp&n',  Fr  shapa'nyu),  region,  NE 
France,  consisting  mainly  of  the  departments  Aube, 
Mar  lie,  Haute-Marne,  Ardennes,  and  part  of 
Yonne  The  region  is  almost,  but  not  fully,  coex- 
tensive with  the  former  province  of  Champagne  and 
BRIE  Abutting  in  the  west  on  the  Paris  basin, 
Champagne  IH  a  generally  arid,  chalky  plateau,  cut 
by  the  Aisne,  Marne,  Seme,  Aube,  and  Yonne 
rivers  Agriculture,  except  m  the  Ardennes  dept , 
is  mostly  confined  to  the  valleys  The  plateau  is 
cut  from  northwest  to  southeast  by  crests  into 
several  areas  Farthest  east,  bordering  on  Lorraine, 
is  the  so-called  Champagne  Hurnide  [wet  Cham- 
pagne], largely  agricultural,  and  the  LANGHES 
PLATEAU  In  the  center  is  the  Champagne  Poutl- 
leuse  (Champagne  badlands],  a  bleak  and  eroded 
plain,  traditionally  used  for  sheep  gracing,  Troyes 
and  Chalons-sur-Marne,  its  principal  towns,  are 
located  in  fertile  valleys  and  are  centers  of  the  wool 
industry  A  narrow  strip  along  the  westernmost 
crest  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  small  area  around 
RHEIMS  and  EPEUNAY  furnishes  virtually  all  the 
champagne  wine  exported  by  France  Other  fer- 
tile districts  are  around  RETHFL  and  SI^NS  The 
central  and  open  situation  of  Champagne  has 
made  it  a  major  European  battlefield  from  the  in- 
vasion by  Attila's  Huns,  whom  Aetius  defeated  at 
Chalons  in  451,  to  the  First  World  War,  which  left 
vast  areas  scorched  Yet  the  same  geographic  posi- 
tion gave  the  towns  of  Champagne  a  commercial 
prosperity  in  direct  contrast  to  the  bleakness  of  the 
countryside  The  county  of  Champagne  passed  to 
the  counts  of  BLOIS  m  the  1 1th  cent  After  1 152 
the  main  branch  of  the  house  held  Champagne, 
which  had  been  considerably  increased,  upon  the 
counts  large  parts  of  Fiance,  including  Blois, 
Tourame,  and  Chartres,  were  dependent  In  1 234 
THIBAUT  IV  inherited  the  crown  of  Navarre  from 
his  uncle  Sancho  VII,  Navarre  remained  in  the 
familv  until  the  death  (1305)  of  Joan  of  Navarre, 
who  married  King  Philip  IV  of  France  in  1286  Her 
son,  who  inherited  Champagne,  incorporated  it  into 
the  royal  domain  in  1314,  when  he  became  king  of 
Fram  e  as  Louis  X  The  bishoprics  of  Rheima  and 
Langies  wore  added  later  During  the  rule  of  the 
counts  Champagne  was  a  virtually  independent 
state  At  the  Fairs  of  Champagne,  held  at  Troyes, 
Provins,  Lagnv-sur-Maine,  and  Bar-sur-Aube,  mer- 
<  hants  from  England,  the  Low  Countries,  France, 
Burgundy,  and  Italy  met  six  times  eath  year 
Special  laws  regulated  the  trade  and  had  a  profound 
influence  on  later  cornmeicial  customs  throughout 
Europe — the  troy  weight  for  precious  metals  still  is 
used  Prosperity  in  the  capital,  Tioves,  and  the 
other  towns,  was  accompanied  by  cultural  bril- 
liance, culminating  in  the  work  of  CHKESTIBN  DB 
TROYES  and  in  the  cathedral  at  Rheum  With  its 
incorporation  into  France,  Champagne  declined  in 
prosperity,  but  the  sudden  and  continuing  popular- 
ity of  ita  sparkling  wine,  which  began  in  the  18th 
cent ,  restored  it  somewhat  More  recently  efforts 
have  been  made  to  reforest  the  area  and  to  reclaim 
it  from  erosion 

champagne  (shainpan'),  celebrated  sparkling  white 
wine  made  from  grapes  grown  m  the  old  French 
province  of  Champagne  The  best  champagne  is 
from  that  part  of  the  Marne  valley  whose  apex  is 
Rheims,  the  center  of  the  industry  Champagne 
was  reputedly  developed  by  a  monk,  Dom  P6rignon, 
in  the  1 7th  cent  It  is  a  blend  of  grapes  from  differ- 
ent vineyards,  hence  is  named  for  the  vintners  and 
shippers  responsible  for  each  blend  The  small, 
slightlv  acid  grapes  are  laboriously  cultivated 
After  the  first  fermentation  the  wine  is  blended; 
it  undergoes  a  secondary  fermentation,  then  is 
drawn  off  into  bottles  reinforced  to  withstand  high 
internal  pressure,  and  is  sweetened  to  induce  fur- 
ther fermentation  The  carbonic  acid  retained  in 
the  bottle  after  the  final  fermentation  renders  cham- 
pagne sparkling.  The  wine  is  matured  m  the  laby- 
rinthine tunnels  of  the  old  chalk  quarries  of  Rheims 
The  sediment  formed  is  collected  on  the  cork  by 
tilting  the  bottle  neck  downward  and  frequently 
rotating  it  by  hand.  The  wine  in  the  neck  of  each 
bottle  is  then  frosen,  the  cork  removed,  and  the 
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,  in  a  small  piece  of  ice,  is  blown  out  The 
apace  left  is  filled  with  the  proper  "dosage"  of  cane 
sugar  dissolved  m  wine  and  usually  fortified  with 
cognac  Unit  champagne  is  theoretically  not  sweet- 
ened, extra  dry  champagne,  very  lightly.  Dry 
champagne  is  served  as  a  dinner  wine,  the  sweet, 
as  a  dessert  wine 

Champaign  (sh&mpan'),  city  (pop  23,302),  E  cen- 
tral 111 ,  ENE  of  Springfield  and  adjoining  URBAN*, 
with  which  it  is  an  economic  and  social  unit, 
founded  1864,  me  1861  It  is  a  railroad  (with 
repair  shops),  commercial,  and  industrial  center  in 
a  rich  farm  area  The  campus  of  the  Umv  of 
Illinois  (see  ILLINOIS,  UNIVERSITY  OF)  hes  between 
Champaign  and  Urbana,  adding  distinction  to  both 

Champaigne  or  Champagne,  Philippe  de  (both 
folSp'  du  Hhapd'nyu),  1602-74,  French  painter,  b 
Brussels,  of  Flemish  parents  In  1621  he  went  to 
Paris,  whore  he  worked  with  Poussm  on  the  Luxem- 
bourg Palace  In  1628  he  became  painter  to  the 
queen,  Marie  de'  Medici  For  her  and  for  Richelieu 
he  executed  many  religious  paintings,  still  to  be 
seen  in  French  churches,  and  numerous  fine  por- 
traits From  1640  on  he  became  absorbed  in  re- 
ligion and  has  been  called  the  painter  of  Port- 
Royal  His  work  is  characterized  by  sober  realism, 
simplicity,  and  piety  His  best-known  paintings 
include  his  frescoes  a.t  Vmcennes  and  in  the  Tuiler- 
les  and  his  portrait  of  his  daughter,  a  nun  at  Port- 
Royal,  and  that  of  Richelieu  (both  m  the  Louvre) 
The  New  York  Historical  Society  and  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  contain  examples  of  his  work 

Champ-de-Mars  (shS-du-mars'),.  former  parade 
ground  of  Pans,  between  the  Ecole  tmhtaire  and 
the  Seme  Here,  at  the  Fete  de  la  F6d6ration  (July 
14.  1790),  Louis  XVI  took  an  oath  to  uphold  the 
new  constitution  On  its  vast  grounds  several  ex- 
positions were  held,  notably  that  of  1889,  when  the 
EIFFEL,  TOWER  was  erected  here 

Champeaux,  William  of  .see  WILLIAM  OFCHAMPEAUX 

champion,  team  or  individual  recognized  as  the  best 
in  any  sport  or  game  by  a  certified  supervisory 
body  Champions  generally  obtain  their  titles  by 
eliminating  all  rival  claimants  either  in  successive 
individual  contests  or  in  general  elimination  tour- 
naments In  some  sports  a  time  limit  is  placed  on 
the  championship  title  (e  g  ,  professional  baseball), 
while  in  others  (e  g  ,  professional  boxing)  a  cham- 
pion is  under  obligations  to  defend  his  title  against 
any  qualified  challenger  For  the  medieval  insti- 
tution of  the  champion  in  trial  by  battle,  see 
ORDEAL 

Championnet,  Jean  fitienne  (zha'  aty&n'  shSpyd- 
ne1'),  1762-1800,  Fiench  general  in  the  FRENCH 
REVOLUTIONARY  WARS  In  command  of  the  Army 
of  Rome,  he  captured  Naples  from  the  Second  Co- 
alition in  1799  and  set  up  the  PARTHENOPEAN  RE- 
PUBLIC However,  he  got  into  trouble  with  the 
Directory  and  was  recalled  in  disgrace  Subse- 
quently he  commanded  the  Army  of  the  Alps,  un- 
able to  win  success  w  ith  this  badly  01  ganized  group, 
he  resigned  and  a  little  later  died 

Champlain,  Samuel  de  (sham plan',  Fi  samuST  du 
shftplo'),  1567-1635,  French  explorer,  the  chief 
founder  of  New  France  After  serving  in  France 
under  Henn  of  Navarre  (King  Henry  IV)  in  the 
religious  wars  of  the  period,  he  was  given  command 
of  a  Spanish  fleet  sailing  to  the  West  Indies,  Mex- 
ico, and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  He  described 
this  three-year  tour  to  the  French  king  in  a  Bref 
Discours  (first  published  in  1859)  In  1603  he 
made  his  first  vovage  to  New  France  as  a  member 
of  a  fur-trading  expedition  With  a  pinnace  he 
explored  the  St  Lawrence  river  as  far  as  the  rap- 
ids at  Lachme,  and  after  his  leturn  to  France  he 
described  his  vovage  in  Des  aauvagea  (1603).  With 
the  sieur  de  Monts,  who  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  the  region,  Champlain  returned  in  100 1 
to  found  a  colony,  which  was  landed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St  Croix  river  In  1005  the  colony  trans- 
ferred across  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  Port  Royal  (now 
Annapolis  Royal,  N  S ),  and  in  the  next  throe 
years  Champlain  explored  the  New  England  coast 
S  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  discovering  Mt  Desert 
Island  and  most  of  the  larger  rivers  of  Maine,  he 
for  the  first  time  charted  the  coast  in  detail  With 
the  levocation  of  the  sieur  de  Monts's  privileges, 
the  colony  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  through  the 
efforts  of  Champlain  a  new  one  was  established  on 
the  St  Lawrence  n\  er  In  1608,  m  the  ship  Le  Don 
de  D%eu,  he  brought  his  colonists  to  the  site  of 
Quebec,  where  they  started  what  was  to  be  the 
capital  of  a  great  colony  In  the  spring  of  1609 
accompanying  a  war  party  of  Huron  Indians 
against  the  Iroquois,  Champlain  discovered  the 
lake  which  bears  his  name,  and  near  Crown  Point, 
N  Y  ,  the  Iroquois  were  met  and  routed  by  French 
firearms  This  incident  is  believed  responsible  for 
the  later  hatred  of  the  French  by  the  Iroquois  In 
1612  he  returned  to  France,  where  he  received  a 
new  grant  of  the  fur-trade  monopoly  Returning 
in  1613,  he  set  off  on  a  journey  to  the  Western 
lakes  He  reached  only  Allumette  Island  m  the 
Ottawa  river  that  year,  but  in  1615  he  went  with 
£tienne  Brute  and  a  party  of  Huron  Indians  to 
Georgian  Bay  on  Lake  Huron,  returning  south- 
eastward by  way  of  Lake  Ontario  Accompanying 
another  Huron  war  party  to  an  attack  on  an 
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Onondaga  village  in  present  New  York,  Cham-     also  teemed  the  chancel;  there  is  no  strict  differ- 
plain  was  wounded  andforced  to  spend  the  winter     entiation  in  the  usage  of  the  two  words. .  In  the 


_  . 

with  the  Indians.  Thereafter  he  made  no  more  ex-  Middle  Ages  the  chancel  rail  was  replaced  by  lofty 

plorations,  but  devoted  all  hfe  tune  to  the  welfare  choir  screens,  especially  in  English  cathedrals  and 

of  the  colony,  of  which  he  was  the  virtual  gover-  m  monastic  churches. 

nor    He  helped  to  persuade  llirheheu  to  found  the  Chancellor,  Richard,  d,   1556,  English  ^  navigator. 
Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates,  which  was 


First  World  War  and  In  1919  returned  to  the  United 
States.  He  engaged  in  several  businesses  ia  Call- 


to  take  over  the  interests  of  the  colony  In  1629 
Quebec  was  suddenly  captured  by  the  English, 
and  Champlain  was  carried  away  to  four  years  of 
exile  in  England,  there  he  prepared  the  third  edi- 
tion of  his  Voyage*  de  la  Nouvdle  France  (1632) 
When  New  France  was  restored  to  France  in  1632, 
Champlain  returned  In  1634  he  sent  Jean  Nico- 
LBT  into  the  West,  thus  extending  the  French  ex- 
plorations and  claims  as  far  as  Wisconsin.  He  died 
on  Christmas  Day,  1635.  and  was  buned  ui  Quebec 
H»  works  were  issued  by  the  Champlain  Society 
(1922-27)  with  English  and  French  texts  See 
C  W  Colby,  The  Founder  of  New  France  (1916); 
biographies  by  Ralph  Flenley  (1924),  L.  H.  Sharp 
(1944),  and  Morns  Bishop  (1948) 


Champlain,  Lake,  107  mi  long  and  W  mi  to  14  mi 
wide,  forming  part  of  the  NY-Vt.  border  and 
extending  into  Quebec  It  lies  in  a  broad  valley 
between  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Green  Mts  A 
link  m  the  Hudson-St  Lawrence  waterway,  the 
lake  is  connected  with  the  Hudson  (at  Fort  Edward) 
by  the  Champlain  division  of  the  Barge  Canal,  the 
Rioheheu  river  connects  the  lake  with  the  St  Law- 
rence Lake  George  drams  into  it  through  a  narrow 


,  , 

and  of  the  important  American  victory  of  Thomas 
MACDONOCQH  m  1814  See  Walter  Hill  Crockett, 
A  History  of  Lake  Champlain  a  Record  of  More  than 
Three  Centuries,  1602-1936  (1937) ,  Frederic  F  Van 
de  Water,  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  Oeorge  (1946) 
Champney,  Benjamin,  1817-1907,  American  land- 
scape painter,  b  Now  Ipswich,  N  H  ,  studied  in 
Boston,  Pans,  and  Italy  His  colossal  panorama  of 
the  Rhine,  widely  exhibited,  was  destroyed  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  fire  in  New  York  Champney's 
best-known  pictures  are  scenes  from  Switzerland 
and  the  White  Mts  He  lived  at  North  Conway, 
N  H  ,  after  1850 


fornia  and  wrotetor  magazines  before  the  publica- 
tion of  Tkt  Big  Sleep  (1939).  With  Faru*U,  My 
Lovely  (1940)  he  was  recognised  as  the  originator 
of  a  new  type  of  "tough"  detective  fiction,  well 
written  and  shrewdly  plotted.  After  Tk»  High 

ip  of  men  in  England  undertook  to      Window  (1942)  and  The  Lady  tn  the  Luke  (1943) 
m  for  the  Northeast  Passage  to  Asia,     he  wrote  moving-picture  scenarios  for  several  years 
is  chosen  as  one  of  the  commanders      The  Little  Sitter  (1949)  was  somewhat  less  success- 
'    '  ful  than  his  earlier  stones.   The  private  detective 


When,  largely  under  the  inspiration  of  Sebastian 
Cabot,  a  group  of  men  in  England  undertook  to 
finance  a  search  -- 

Chancellor  was _-_  _.  

of  the  three  ships  sent  out,  he  seems  to  have  been      _.. 

senior  commander,   the  others  being  Sir  Hugh     Philip  Marlowe  appears  in  all. 
Willoughby  and  Stephen  Borough    They  sailed  in    Chandler,  William  Eaton.  1836-1917,  American  pol- 
1653,  and  Borough  and  Chancellor  managed  to     itician,  b.  Concord,  N.H.,  grad.  Harvard  Law 
get  through  dangerous  arctir  waters  to  the  White     «•      •    —     "  -       -^       .«..__..._., 

Sea  Chancellor  then  traveled  overland  across  Rus- 
sia to  Moscow  at  the  invitation  of  Ivan  IV  His 
negotiations  prepared  the  way  for  trade  with 
Russia,  but  he  was  shipwrecked  and  perished  off 
the  coast  of  Scotland  on  his  way  back  to  England 
Since  Willoughby  had  earlier  come  to  grief,  it  was 

. ,, r^ ,  Stephen  BOBOUGH   who  continued  the  work  of      , „ 

Ckamplain  (ah&mpl&n'),   village    (pop.   1,354),  ex-      opening  the  northern  route  to  Russia  for  the  Mus-     ford  B   Hayes's  accession  to  the  presidency  after 
treme  NE  NY,  near  Lake  Champlain,  settled     covy  Company.  the  disputed  election  of  1876    He  was  Secretary 

1789.  mo.  1873    Close  to  the  Quebec  line,  it  is  a   Chancellorsvule,  battle  of.  m  the  Civil  War,  May     of  the  Navy  (1882-85)  under  President  Chester  A 
jport  of  entry.  2-4,  1863     Late  m  April,  1863,  Joseph  HOOKER,     Arthur  and  U  8    Senator  from  New  Hampshire 

^        -         '  commandma  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  moved      (1887-1901).   See  biography  by  L.  B,  Richardson 

against  R   E   LEE,  whose  Army  of  Northern  Vir-     (1940) 

gima  (less  than  half  the  sue  of  Hooker's)  had  re-   Chandler,    Zachatiah,  1813-79,  U  8.  Senator  from 

mainecl  entrenched  on  the  8  side  of  the  Rappa-     Michigan  (1857-75)  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

hannock  nver  after  the  battle  of  FBBDEIUCKBBUBO        '    ~ .  .     -  . 

Hooker,  with  four  corps,  crossed  the  river  above 
Fredericksburg  and  advanced  beyond  Chanoellors- 
ville,  a  locality  10  mi  W  of  Fredericksburg,  John 

„ „ Sedgwick,  with  two  corps,  crossed  below  Fredericks- 
channel,  and  many  islands  dot  its  surface,  including  burg  Although  outflanked,  Lee  did  not  retreat  but, 
Grand  Isle,  ISLE  LA  MOTTE,  and  VALCOUB  ISLAND  leaving  10,000  men  under  Jubal  A  Early  to  watch 
The  region  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  scenery  and  has  Sedgwick,  moved  on  Hooker,  who  fell  back  to  a 
many  resorts,  Plattsburg,  N  Y  ,  and  Burlington,  strong  defensive  position  in  the  Wilderness  around 
Vt ,  are  the  largest  cities  on  the  lake's  shores.  The  Chanccllorsville.  Leo  attacked  on  May  2  T  J 
lake,  discovered  by  Samuel  de  Champlain  m  1609,  (Stonewall)  JACKSON  led  his  2d  Corps  on  a  brilliant 
was  the  scene  of  battles  m  the  French  and  Indian  15-mile  flanking  movement  against  the  Union  right. 
War  and  the  American  Revolution  at  CBOWN  POINT  while  Lee,  with  his  small  remaining  force,  feinted 
and  TJCONUBBOGA,  of  a  naval  engagement  in  1776,  along  the  rest  of  the  line.  Jackson  foil  upon  and 

routed  the  surprised  Federals  but,  unfortunately 
for  the  South,  was  mortally  wounded  The  next 
day  the  Confederate  wings  united  (J  E.B  STUABT 
succeeded  Jackson)  and  drove  Hooker  back  further 
Hooker  called  for  Sedgwick,  who  drove  Early  from 
Marve's  Height*  (May  3)  and  reached  Salem 
Church,  5  mi  W  of  Frederioksburg  There  part  of 

Lee's  force  joined  Early  and  repulsed  Sedgwick,      ..  _.   , 

May  3-4    Sedgwick  and  Hooker  then  withdrew   Chandler,  village  (pop  1,858),  E  Que  ,  on  theGaspfe 
across  the  river    Chancellorsville,  Lee's  last  great      Peninsula  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Pabos 
victory,  led  to  his  invasion  of  the  North  in  the    Chandler.  1  Town  (pop   1,239),  S  central  Ans  ,  in 
GBTTYSBUBQ  CAMPAIGN.    See  John  Bigelow,  The     the  SILT  RIVEB  VALLEY,  me   1920    2  City  (pop 
Campaign  of  ChanceUorsviUe  (1910)  2,738),  co  seat  of  Lincoln  co  ,  central  Okla  ,  NE  of 

Champney,    James    Wells,    1813-1903,    American    chancery,  see  EQUITY  Oklahoma  City,  settled  1891     It  is  a  trade  center 

painter,  illustrator,  and  engraver,  b   Boston    His    Chanchan  (chan'chon'),  rums  of  an  ancient  Indian     for  a  farm  area  noted  especially  for  pecans;  cotton- 
illustrations  include  a  series  of  over  500  for  Edward     city  neat  Trujillo,  N  Peru    The  city  was  probably      seed  oil  is  made  here 

begun  in  the  period  A  D.  800-1000,  and  it  is  esti-    Chsndos,  Sir  John,  d.   1370,  English  soldier  and 
mated   that  it   once   contained   200,000   people       administrator  of  English  territories  in  France    A 


School,  1854  He  practiced  law  at  Concord  and 
was  a  state  legislator  before  becoming  solicitor  and 
judge  advocate  general  of  the  Dept.  of  the  Navy 
in  March,  1866  Chandler  was  First  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (1865-67),  served  as 
secretary  of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
in  U  S  Grant's  successful  presidential  campaigns 
of  1868  and  1872,  and  had  a  large  hand  m  Ruther- 


<  1875-77), "b  Bedford,  N  H  He  moved  to  Detroit 
in  1833  and  through  merchandising,  land  specula- 
tion, and  banking  became  a  millionaire  Mayor  of 
Detroit  (1851-52),  he  helped  organise  and  was  km* 
the  boss  of  the  Republican  party  in  Michigan 
Old  Zack,  as  he  was  called,  was  an  able  and  un- 
compromising abolitionist,  also  distinguished  for 
his  uncouth  manners.  A  leading  radical  Republi- 
can, most  closely  associated  with  Benjamin  F 
WADK,  he  was  a  member  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittee on  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  violently  op- 
posed Lincoln's  Reconstruction  program,  later 
adopted  by  Andrew  Johnson  With  the  radicals 
victorious  over  Johnson,  he  remained  a  powerful 
figure  m  the  Senate  until  he  was  turned  out  by  the 
Democratic  landslide  of  1874  He  then  entered 
the  cabinet,  a  typical  Grant  appointee,  and  was 
also  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee in  the  disputed  election  of  1876  See  biog- 
raphy by  W  C  Harris  (1917);  T  II  Williams, 
Lincoln  and  the  Radicals  (1941),  B  J  Hendrick. 
Lincoln'*  War  Cabinet  (1946) 


1790-1832,  French  Egyptologist  Though  he  died 
while  at  ill  young,  he  accomplished  much  and  is 
considered  the  founder  of  the  science  of  Egyptol- 
ogy. When  he  was  24  his  two-volume  work  on  the 
geography  of  ancient  Egypt  appeared  In  1821  b> 
use  of  the  ROSETTA  STONK  he  established  the  prin- 


ciples for  deciphering  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics     chancre   see  SYPHIUS 


, 

Chanchan  is  arc  epted  generally  as  the  capital  of 
the  CKIMU,  a  pre-Inca  civilisation  It  is  on  a  large 
plain  of  the  coastal  desert,  which  was  made  arable 
by  ambitious  and  extensive  irrigation  works 
Covering  c  11  sq  nn.  and  built  largely  of  adobe 
brick,  the  citv  comprised  at  least  10  self-contained, 
walled-in  units 


friend  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  he  won  distinc- 
tion in  the  Hundred  Years  War  by  his  perform- 
ance at  Poitiers  (1356)  and  by  hw  capture  (1364) 
of  Bertrand  DU  GUKSCLIN  at  Auray  In  the  Span- 
ish campaign  of  the  Blac  k  Prince  he  again  defeated 
and  raptured  (1367)  Du  Guesrlin  at  Navarete 
He  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle  with  Gascon 
nobles  at  Lussac 


He  became  director  of  the  Egyptian  museum  at  the    Chandernagor(chun"durnug6r').  town  (pop  38,284),    Chandragupta,  name  of  two  Indian  emperors     See 


Louvre  and  professor  of  the  College  de  France  Hi 
IB  sometimes  called  Champollion  le  Jeune  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  elder  brother,  who  gave  him 
his  early  training  Jean  Jacques  Chantpollion- 
Figeac  (shak',  -feshak'),  1778-1867,  was  an  ar- 
chaeologist, a  professor  at  Grenoble,  a  curator  of 


India,  a  port  on  the  Hooghly  river  and  N  of  Cal-     SANDRACOTTUS  and  GUPTA 

cutta    A  French  possession,  it  was  of  great  com-    Coaney,Lon(cha'n3),  1883-1930,  American  movmg- 


mercial  importance  until  the  19th  cent     In 

1949,  it  was  announced  that  Chandernagor  was  to 
be  ceded  by  the  French  and  incorporated  into  West 
Bengal  state,  India 


manuscripts  at  the  Bibhoth^que  nationals,  a  pro-    Chandler,  Albert   Benjamin,   1898-,    U  8    baseball 


f  paleography  at  the  l&eole  des  Chartes,  and     commissioner  (1945-),  b  Corjdon,  Henderson  co  , 
fijBt  the  Palace  of  Fontamebleau.  Ky  ,  grad  Transylvania  College,  1921,  and  Umv 


fessor  of 

librarian 

Champs  Elysees  (aha  salfisa'),  avenue  of  Paris, 
leading  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  It  is  celebrated  for  it»  tree-lined  beauty, 
its  commodious  breadth,  the  elegance  of  its  cafes, 
theaters,  and  shops,  and  the  fountain  display  at  its 
center  The  avenue,  built  and  named  by  Louis  XV, 
led  through  open  country  until  the  early  19th  cent 

Chanaan  tkft'nn),  variant  of  CANAAN  2 

ChanakkaU  (khanak'kiUa) ,  town  and  fort  (pop 
22,869),  NW  Turkey,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
Dardanelles.  It  was  formerly  called  Kale  Sultamye 
and  ChanaJc  Here  Xerxes  I  crossed  to  Greece  on  a 
bndge  of  boats.  The  fort  was  bombarded  by  the 
British  in  the  attack  on  Gallipoh  in  1916.  The 
town  is  known  for  its  pottery.  The  name  also  ap- 
pears as  Canakkale 

chance,  in  mathematics,  see  PBOBABIUTY. 

chancel  [Latin,  —latticework],  primarily  that  part  of 
the  church  close  to  the  altar  and  used  by  the  offici- 


picture  actor,  b  Colorado  Springs,  Colo  Some  of 
the  many  horror  films  m  which  he  demonstrated 
liis  mastery  of  the  art  of  make-up  were  The  Hunch- 
back of  Notre  Dame,  The  Monster,  The  Phantom  of 
the  Opera,  and  London  after  Midnight 


Changan,  China-  see  SIAN 

...          .  Changarnier,  Wicolas  (nekdlft'  shagarnyS'),  1793- 

of  Kentucky  law  school,  1924    A  lawyer  of  Ver-      1877,  French  general  and  politician    He  served  in 


sailles,  Ky  ,  "Happy"  Chandler  went  into  politics 
and  served  as  lieutenant  governor  (1931-35),  gov- 
ernor (1935-39),  and  U.S  Senator  (1939-45). 
Chandler,  Charles  Fredenck,  1836-1926,  American 
chemist,  b  Lane  aster,  Mass  ,  educated  at  Harvard 
and  at  the  Umv  of  Gdttmgen  (Ph  D  ,  1856).  He 
was  professor  of  chemistry  at  Union  College,  Sche- 
nectady  (1867-64)  In  1864,  with  Thomas  Egles- 
ton,  he  established  the  Columbia  Umv.  School  of 
Mines,  serving  there  as  professor  of  chemistry 
(until  1911)  and  as  dean  (1864-97)  Chandler  was 
also  associated  with  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the 


Algeria  and  wan  made  (1848)  governor  general  of 
Algeria,  succeeding  Cavaignac  Elected  to  the 
national  assembly,  ho  very  shortly  resigned  his 
governorship  to  take  command  of  the  national 
guard  after  the  June  Days  of  1848  A  moderate  re- 
publican, he  at  first  supported  Lotus  Napoleon,  but 
differences  soon  arose  and  Changarnier  was  exiled 
after  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851  He  returned  m  1859 
and  took  part  in  the  defense  of  Met*  (1870)  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  Elected  to  the  national  as- 
sembly in  1871,  he  opposed  a  republic  He  was 
made  a  senator  m  1875. 


City  of  New  York,  serving  as  vice  president  (1894-  Changchun  or  Ch'aog-ch'ua  (both,  chang'-  chctfm'), 

99,  1904-22)  and  president  (1900-1904),  and  with  city  (pop  005,276),  SW  Kirm  prov  ,  China  It  is  a 

the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (professor,  railroad  junction,  with  manufacture  and  export 

1876-97).    A  founder  and  twice  president  of  the  of  soy-bean  products   As  Hsmkmg  [Chinese,  -new 

American  Chemical  Society,  he  was  one  of  Amer-  capital],  the  city  was  the  capital  of  the  former  state 


ica's  first  great  industrial  chemists  and  was  a  spe-  of  MANCHUKUO  (1932-45) 

ating  clergy.  In  the  early  churches  it  was  separated     cialist  in  sugar  refining  and  petroleum  refining   As  changeling,  in  popular  superstition,  a  fairy  child, 

from  the  nave  by  a  low  parapet  or  open  railing     the  first  public-health  chemist  of  the  New  York  left  In  place  of  a  stolen  human  baby,  The  chaoge- 

(cancettus),  its  name  being  thus  derived.  San  Clem-     city  board  of  health  (1867-73)  and  as  president  of  ling  was  peevish  and  sickly.  Babies  that  had  been 

"  "     *                    *            'the  board  (1873-83)  he  inaugurated  far-reaching  baptized  could  not  be  stolen  by  fairies. 

reforms    Chandler  was  influential  in  establishing  change  of  life:  see  MBNQPAXJWB. 

the  state  board  of  health  change  ringing:  see  BKLI*. 

Cbaatfter,  Raymond  Thornton,  1888-,  American  4e-  Chang  Hsueh-Umng  (ohftng'  shu&Myang'),  IS98-, 

tectivcnetory  writer,  b.  Chicago,  educated  in  Bug-  ChinesegenerahOn  the  death  (1928)  of  his  father, 

land.  He  fought  with  the  Canadian  forces  ift  the  Chang  Tso-lm,  he  succeeded  as  military  governor 


ents  at  Rome  is  one  of  the  few  preserved  examples 
With  the  development  of  the  choir,  additional  space 
was  taken,  between  the  SANCTUARY  and  the  nave, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  canons  and  singers 
Thejchancel  rail  was  moved  forward,  and  the  entire 
space  then  became  known  as  the  choir,  though  it  is 


Cross  re(er«MM  are  iatffeatei  fey  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tks  fee?  to  prewuraiatiea  faces  safe  1. 


of  Manchuria.  H*  was  then  called  Chang  Hmao- 
Hanjt  but  later  chanted  his  name  He  supported 
the  central  government  against  a  rebellious  north- 
ern army  in  1929-80  and  was  made  vice  commander 
m  chief  of  all  Chinese  forces  and  a  member  of  the 
central  political  council  Ousted  by  the  Japanese 
from  Manchuria,  he  suffered  loss  of  prestige  In 
1936  Chang  had  Generalissimo  Chiang  kidnaped 
at  81an,  alwgedlv  to  rompel  cooperation  between 
the  Kttormntang  and  the  Communists  and  to  force 
a  declaration  of  war  against  Japan  The  generalis- 
simo was  released  unconditionally  a  few  weeks 
later  Chang  was  deprived  of  his  rank  and  positions 
and  dropped  from  notice 

ow  (chang'jyftkou'),  Mandarin  Chang- 
,  city  (pop  151,234),  capital  of  Chahar 
prov ,  N  China  It  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
province,  near  a  section  of  the  Great  Wall  Chang- 
kiakow,  connected  by  rail  with  loping  and  situat- 
ed on  the  main  motor  road  to  Mongolia,  is  a  major 
commercial  center  Flour,  rubber  products,  var- 
nish, and  porcelain  are  important  manufactures 
The  city  is  also  known  bv  its  Mongolian  name  Kal- 
gan  Wanehuan  was  tts  former  Chinese  name 

Changkufeng  (chungkoofeng'),  hill,  USSR,  near  the 
intersection  of  borders  of  the  Mongolian  People's 
Republic,  China,  and  Korea,  also  railed  Zaowpr- 
naya  Hill  It  was  the  scene  of  heavy  border  fights 
between  Japanese  and  Russians  in  1938-89 

Changpti  or  Ch'ang-pai  (both  chang'bT).  mountain 
range,  NE  Antung  prov  ,  China,  near  the  Korean 
border  The  tallest  peaks  reach  an  altitude  of  wane 
8,000ft 

Changsh*  or  Ch'ang-sha  (both  chiing'shftO.  city 
(pop  421,616),  capital  of  Hunan  prov  ,  China,  <m 
the  Siang river  An  important  stop  on  the  Peiping- 
Canton  RR,  it  was  a  major  militarv  objective  in 
the  Second  World  War  and  was  raptured  bv  the 
Japanese  in  1942  In  the  civil  strife  after  the  war  it 
feu  to  the  Communists  m  Aug  .  194*0 

Changteh  or  Ch'ang-te  (both  ehftng'dti'),  city  and 
county  (pop  554, 988),  N  Hunan  prov,  China 
The  city  is  a  trading  center  on  the  Yuan  nvpr 

Chang  T«o-lin  (chilng'  tso'-lTn',  Jang'),  1873-1928, 
Chinese  general  Chang  was  of  humble  birth  As 
the  leader  of  a  group  of  Manchunan  brigands,  ho 
assisted  (1904-5)  the  Japanese  in  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese War  He  occupied  various  military  posts  under 
the  Chinese  republic  From  hw  appointment 
(1918)  as  inspector  general  of  Mamhuna  to  his 
death  he  controlled  Manchuria,  and  from  1920 
on  he  constantly  warred  to  extend  hm  rule  smith- 
ward,  his  most  formidable  rival  for  power  was  Wu 
Pei-fu  Chang  died  when  the  train  in  which  he  was 
retreating  to  Mukden  before  the  Kuommtang  army 
was  bombed  His  son,  CHANG  HSIJTH-MVNG,  suc- 
ceeded to  control  of  Manchuria 

Chankiang  (ehdn'jyflng'),  Mandarin  Chan-chiang, 
official  Chinese  name  for  the  former  Frenc  h  territory 
of  Kwangchowan  (325  sq  mi  ,  pop  220,000)  on 
Kwangchow  Bav,  S  Kwangrung  prov  ,  China  It 
was  leaded  from  China  m  1898  for  99  \cnrs  hut 
was  returned  m  1945 

Channel,  town  (1945  pop  1,309),  SW  N  F  ,  on  the 
coast  near  the  southwestern  extremity  of  tho  island 
and  on  the  harbor  with  Port  aux  Basques 

Channel  Islands  or  Norman  Isles,  Fr  flex  Norman- 
dcs,  archipelago  (75  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop  93,205,  1949 
estimated  pop  105,000),  off  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy, France,  m  the  English  Channel  The  main 
islands  are  JFTIHEY,  CIV^-HNSEY,  AUDFRNEY  and 
S\RK,  and  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  islands, 
Including  Herm  and  Jethou,  all  Iwlorigmg  (except 
the  small  Front  h  Mmquiers  and  the  Chause\ 
group)  to  Great  Britain  Thev  are  divided  into 
two  administrative  baihwu  ks  One  of  them,  Jer- 
sey, has  more  than  half  the  total  population  and 
the  chief  town  of  the  islands,  St  Heher  The  other, 
Guernsey,  includes  all  the  islands  except  Jersey 
Each  bailiwick  has  its  own  lieutenant  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  its  own  chief  magistrate,  and 
its  own  judicature  Tho  inhabitants  are  mostly  of 
Norman  descent,  but  in  Alderne\  the  stock  is 
mainly  English.  The  English  language  is  spoken 
everywhere  and  is  coming  to  supersede  French  as 
the  official  language  A  Norman  patois  and  Nor- 
man customs  are  still  maintained  b>  the  natives 
Christian  ization  took  place  in  the  6th  cent ,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  8t  Heher  and  St  Sampson 
In  the  10th  cent,  the  isles  were  granted  to  the  duke 
of  Normandy  At  the  Norman  Conquest  the>  were 
joined  to  the  English  crown  and  remained  loyal  to 
King  John  and  England  m  1204  when  Philip  II  of 
France  confiscated  the  duchv  of  Normand>  The 
French  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reestablish 
control  m  the  14th  cent  and  later  The  mild  and 
sunny  climate  (35-40  in  rainfall  a  >ear)  and  the 
fertile  soil  have  made  tho  islands  chiefly  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral.  Large  quantities  of  vege- 
tables, fruits,  and  flowers  are  shipped  to  English 
markets,  The  famous  breeds  of  cattle  are  kept 
pure  by  local  laws  The  islands  are  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  tourists  and  vacationers  In  the  Second 
World  War,  alter  the  evacuation  of  some  10,000 
military  and  civilian  personnel,  the  islands  were 
occupied  (June,  1940) 'by  German  forces,  who  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  after  the  end  of  the  war 
on  May  9,  1945. 
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Chtnning,  Bdwird,  1856-1931,  American  historian, 
b.  Dorchester,  Mam  ;  son  of  William  Ellerv  Chan- 
mng  (1818-1901).  Educated  at  Harvard  (B  A  , 
1878,  Ph  D.,  1880),  he  was  a  notable  teacher  there 
from  1883  until  his  retirement  in  1929,  holding  a 
professor's  rank  from  1897  Channing  wrote  Eno- 
Ush  History  for  American  Reader*  (with  Thomas 
W  Hi«gin«on,  1893);  Tke  Untied  States  of  Amenta, 
1765-1 8G5  (1896;  2d  ed  ,  1930,  repnnt«d  1941), 
Ontde  to  the  Study  and  Reading  of  American  History 
(with  Albert  B.  Hart,  1896;  revised  and  augmented 
ed  by  Chanmng,  Hart,  and  Frederick  J  Turner, 
1912),  an  excellent  brief  bibliography  of  American 
history;  Student*'  History  of  the  United  States 
(1898,  5th  ed  ,  revised,  1924) ,  and  The  Jeffersonian 
System,  ltiOl-1811  ("American  Nation"  series, 
1906)  Most  of  these  books  were,  however,  either 
incidental  to,  or  preparation  for,  the  great  work  to 
which  Chnnnmg  devoted  most  of  his  life — A  His~ 
lory  of  the  United  States  (6  voln  ,  1905-25),  embrac- 
ing the  years  from  1000  to  1865.  Based  throughout 
on  the  author's  extensive  knowledge  of  the  sources, 
remarkably  ac<urate  in  fact,  and  excellently  writ- 
ten, it  is  generally  considered  the  finest  history  of 
the  United  States  ever  produced  by  one  man 

Channing,  William  Ellery,  1780-1842,  American 
Unitarian  minister  and  author,  b  Newport,  H  I , 
grad  Harvard,  1798,  and  later  studied  theology 
there  At  23  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Fed- 
eral 8t  Congregational  Church  HI  Boston,  which 
he  served  until  his  death  He  was  a  leader  among 
those  who  were  turning  from  Calvinism,  and  his 
sermon  at  Jared  Sparks^  ordination  m  Baltimore 
(1819)  earned  him  the  name  "the  apostle  of  Uni- 
tananism  "  In  1820  he  organized  the  Berrv  St 
Conference  of  Ministers,  which  in  1825  formed  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  ('Manning's  plea 
was  for  humanitananism  and  tolerance  m  religion 
rather  than  for  a  new  creed  Not  onlv  a  groat 
preacher  but  a  lucid  writer,  (/banning  influenced 
many  American  authors,  including  Etriorson  and 
other  transcendental ists  and  Holmes  and  Bryant 
ChannJng  was  not  by  nature  a  controversialist 
and  never  allied  himself  with  the  abolitionists,  hut 
his  writings  on  slaverv  helped  prepare  for  emanci- 
pation In  his  denunciations  of  war,  his  discussion 
of  labor  problems,  and  his  views  on  education,  he 
was  in  advance  of  his  time  His  works  (6  vols  , 
1841-43)  passed  through  at  least  17  editions  See 
his  Ijife  with  Extracts  from  His  Correspondence 
(ed  by  W  H  Channing,  3  vols  ,  1848) ,  biography 
by  J  W  Chadwick  (1903) 

Channing,  Wilham  Ellery,  1X18-1901,  A  men  ran 
author  and  poet,  b  Boston,  son  of  Dr  Walter 
Channing  and  nephew  of  the  more  famous  William 
Ellery  Channing  After  deserting  college  for  a  log 
hut  in  Illinois,  he  returned  to  journalism  in  the 
East,  married  Margaret  Fuller's  sister,  and  lived 
in  Concord  He  was  a  friend  of  Hawthorne  and 
Thoreau  and  a  contributor  to  the  Dial  HIK  poems, 
which  Thoreau  characterised  as  "sublmio-shp»hod," 
were  published  in  Poems  (1843),  The  Woodman 
(1849),  John  Brown  (1886),  and  other  volume*,  but 
perhaps  his  moat  successful  work  was  the  biogiaphy 
Tfurreau,  the  Poet- Naturalist  (1873) 

Channing,  William  Henry,  1810-84,  Amenoan  Unitar- 
ian clergyman  and  author,  b  Boston,  grad  Harvard, 
1829,  son  of  Francw  Dana  Channing  and  nephew 
of  Wilham  Ellery  Channing  (1780-1842)  H  i*  chief 
work  is  the  biography  of  his  uncle  (A  vols  ,  1848) 
Idealistic  and  impractical,  he  tried  one  scheme  of 
social  or  religious  reform  after  another,  including 
Brook  Farm  In  the  1840s  he  wa-s  a  prominent 
Founente  and  edited  two  socialist  papeit,  Tho 
latter  part  of  his  life,  after  1854,  he  spent  as  a 
Unitarian  minister  in  England  800  memoir  by  O 
B  Frothmgham  (1886) 

chansons  de  gefcte  (shRso'  du  zhest')  [Fr  ,» songs  of 
deeds],  a  group  of  epic  poems  of  medieval  France 
which  flourished  from  the  llth  to  the  Uth  cent 
Varying  m  length  from  1,000  to  20,000  lines,  asao- 
nanced  or  (in  the  13th  cent )  rhymed,  the  poems 
were  composed  bv  trouveres  and  were  grouped  m 
cycles  about  some  great  central  figure  such  as 
Charlemagne  Although  the  chansons  passed  as 
real  history  to  their  medieval  listeners,  n>ost  of  the 
material  was  legendary  The  origin  of  the  form  is 
still  in  dispute,  but  probably  the  first  chansons 
were  composed  after  the  vear  1000  bv  the  joint 
efforts  of  clerks  and  jongleurs  (see  JONO.LKUR)  to 
attract  pilgrims  to  shrines  where  heroes  of  the 
chansons  were  supposedly  buried  Sung  bv  the 
wandering  jongleurs  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
primitive  violin,  thev  spread  to  England,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Iceland  The  oldest  extant  chanson,  as 
well  as  the  best  and  most  famous,  is  the  Chanson  de 
Roland  (c  1098-1 100,  see  ROLAND)  ,  others  are  Raovl 
de  Cambrai,  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  Alwcans,  and 
Renaud  de  Montauban  See  U  T  Holmes,  A  His- 
tory of  Old  French  Literature  (1937) 

chant,  sacred  song  in  which  one  tone  may  sustain 
any  number  of  syllables  The  chant  of  Roman 
Catholic  and  Orthodox  Christianity  is  called  PL\IN 
SONG.  Anglican  chant  developed  during  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation.  It  first  consisted  of  Gregorian 
melodies  adapted 'to  English  texts  and  harmonised 
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The  texts  are  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
ami  the  rhythm  of  the  chant  is  that  of  the  spoken 
word  Many  Protestant  churches  use  Anglican 
chant,  and  Anglican  churches  make  some  use  of 
plain  song  See  Wmfred  Douglas,  Church  Music  in 
History  and  Practice  (1937) 

Chantahuri  (chftn'tubure')  or  Chantabun  (chan*'- 
tubflon'),  town  (pop  6,711),  8E  Thailand,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Siam  It  was  formerly  a  center  of  gem  min- 
ing and  is  still  an  important  market  town  for  gems 
and  other  products  The  chief  crops  of  the  area  are 
pepper  and  rice  Chantaburi  was  occupied  by 
French  forces  from  1893  to  1905 

chanter   see  UAOPIPE. 

chantey  or  shanty  (both  sh&n'tft),  work  song  with 
marked  rhythm,  particularly  one  sung  bv  a  group 
of  sailors  white  pulling  ropes  or  pushing  the  cap- 
stan Often  it  has  stanzas  sung  by  a  leader,  with  a 
chorus  repeated  after  each  by  the  whole  group 
Similar  songs  are  also  sung  by  shore  gangs  and  lum- 
bermen See  R  R  Terry,  The  Shanty  Book  (1921- 
26),  D  W  Bone,  Capstan  Bars  (1932),  J  C  Col- 
cord.  Songs  of  American  Sailormen  (1938) 

Cbantdly  (ahantl'15,  Fr  shAteve'),  town  (pop 
5.105),  Oisc  dept ,  N  France,  NE  of  Pans  It  has 
famous  lace  manufactures  The  chateau,  rebuilt  in 
the  19th  «ent ,  contains  an  art  museum  ChantiHy 
is  a  fashionable  horse-racing  center 

ChantiHy  (shantl'lP),  locality,  NE  Va ,  scene  of  a 
Civil  War  battle  (Sept  1,  1862),  in  which  Union 
troops,  retreating  after  the  second  battle  of  Bcu> 
RUN,  checked  Stonewall  Jackson 

Chantrey,  Sir  Francis  Legatt,  1781-1841,  English 
sculptor,  famous  for  his  portrait  busts  and  statues 
Among  his  many  well-known  works  are  equestrian 
statues  of  Wellington  and  George  IV  (London) , 
statues  of  George  Washington  (statehouse,  Boston), 
Geoige  III,  and  Pitt,  and  an  exquisite  tomb 
The  Sleeping  Children  (Lichfield  Cathedral)  He 
bequeathed  to  the  Royal  Academy  £160,000  for 
the  purchase  of  works  of  art  done  in  Great  Britain 
See  biography  by  A  J  Raymond  (1904) 

Chanukah   bee  HANUKK\H 

Chanute,  Octave  (shiinSot'),  1832-1910,  American 
civil  engineer,  pioneer  glider  experimenter,  b 
Pans  He  was  brought  to  America  in  1838  and  re- 
ceived a  sec  ondary  edu(  ation  m  New  York  city 
He  entered  railroad  conatniction  work,  becoming 
an  iron-bridge  builder  of  note  After  1889  he  de- 
voted himself  to  scientific  study  and  experimenta- 
tion in  gliding  He  found  a  five-plane  glider  of  his 
own  design  more  trustworthy  than  the  LilienthaJ 
glider  His  later  biplane  design  with  the  new  prin- 
ciple of  shifting  surfaces  instead  of  weight  was  used 
b\  the  Wright  brothers,  whom  ho  helped  both 
personalh  and  b\  reason  of  his  pioneer  studies  in 
air-current  strengths  He  published  Aenal  Navi- 
gation (1801)  Progress  in  Flying  \fachmes  (1894), 
and  "Recent  Progress  in  Aviation"  (in  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1910) 

Chanute,  citv  (pop  10,142),  SE  Kansas,  on  the 
Neosho  and  WNW  of  Pittsburg,  settled  c  1870, 
formed  b\  the  consolidation  of  four  contiguous 
towns  and  me  1872  \  market  center  in  a  rich 
agricultural  region,  it  has  railway  repair  shops,  oil 
refineries,  and  <  ement  works  Noar  by  is  the  site  of 
a  mission  ( 1 824  -29),  the  first  in  Kansas 

Chany  (chQne'),  salt  water  lake,  1,280  sq  mi, 
RSFSR,  in  the  Baraha  Steppe,  8W  Sibena  It 
abounds  with  fish  and  plankton 

Chanzy,  Antoine  Eugene  Alfred  (atwan'  dzheV 
alfrfd'  shftz5'),  1823-83,  French  general  After 
service  in  Algeria,  Itah  ,  and  SAna,  he  was  refused 
the  ( ommand  of  a  bi  igade  in  the  FRANCO- PRUSSIAN 
WAR,  hut  soon  after  the  downfall  of  the  empire  he 
was  put  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire  and 
opposed  the  Prussians  with  muth  skill  He  was 
elet  ted  to  the  national  assembly  Captured  by  the 
Commune  of  Pans  m  1871,  he  had  to  be  ransomed 
by  the  government  He  was  governor  general  of 
Algeria  from  1873  until  1879  and  ambassador  to 
Russia  for  two  \  ears  (1880-81)  Chanzj'  was  made 
senator  for  life  in  1875  and  received  a  large  vote  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1879  though  nominated 
without  his  own  approval 

Chaoan  or  Ch'ao-an  (both  chou'3n'),  city  (pop 
69,486),  Kwangtung  prov  ,  China,  on  the  Han 
nver,  20  mi  N  of  Swatow  It  was  formerly  Chao- 
chow  Potterv  is  an  important  manufacture 

Chaochow,  China  see  CHAOAN 

Chaos  (ka'6s),  in  Greek  religion,  originally  a  vacant, 
unfathomable  space  out  of  which  arose  all  things, 
earthly  and  divine  Later  the  word  came  to  mean 
an  abyss  with  a  confusion  of  matter  from  which  a 
supreme  l>eing  created  all  life  From  Chaos  came 
GAEA,  Tartarus  (sec  HELL),  and  EBOB 

Chapais,  Jean  Charles  (zhfi'  snarl'  shapa'),  1811-86, 
Canadian  statesman,  b  Quebec  prov  ,  educated  at 
Nicolet  College  and  tho  Quebec  seminary  He  en- 
tered tho  Canadran  legislative  assembly  m  1851 
A  firm  believer  in  Canadian  union,  he  attended  the 
Quebec  Conference  on  confederation  in  1864  and 
served  (1864^67)  as  commissioner  of  public  works 
in  the  coalition  government  In  the  first  dominion 
government  under  Sir  John  Maedonald,  Chapais 
was  minister  of  agriculture  (1867-69)  and  receiver 
general  (1808-74) ,  in  1868  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Canadian  Senate  Sir  Thomas  ChapKW  was  his  son 
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Chapals,  Sir  Thomas.  1858-1946,  Canadian  politi- 
cian and  historian,  b  Quebec  prov ,  grad  Laval 
Univ  ;  son  of  Jean  Charles  Chapais  Thomas 
Chapais  became  professor  of  history  at  Laval  Univ. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  legislative  council  of 
Quebec  in  1892,  becoming  speaker  in  1895  In  1896 
he  was  president  of  the  executive  council  In  1919 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Canadian  Senate,  and  in 
1930  he  represented  Canada  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  He  was  a  loader  in  the  newer 
school  of  French  Canadian  historians,  his  most  no- 
table works  being  his  biographies  L'Intendant  Talon 
(1904),  The  Great  Intendant  ("Chronicles  of  Can- 
ada" series,  1914),  and  Monlcalm  (1911),  and  his 
Court  d'histoire  du  Canada  (8  vols  ,  1919-34)  He 
was  knighted  in  1935 

Cbapala  (chupa'la),  lake,  c  50  mi  long  and  8  mi 
wide,  W  Mexico,  mostly  in  Jalisco  but  partly  in 
Michoacan  It  is  the  largest  lake  in  the  country 
Set  in  a  huge  land  depression,  Lake  Chapala  is  fed 
by  the  LERMA  river,  which  flows  into  it  from  the 
east,  and  is  drained  by  the  Santiago,  which  flows 
out  by  the  northeastern  corner  It  is  a  popular 
scenic  resort  Fishing  is  an  important  native  occu- 
pation 

chaparral  (chapural7),  type  of  plant  community  in 
which  shrubs  are  dominant  It  occurs  usually  in 
regions  having  from  10  to  20  in  of  rainfall  annually 
and  is  therefore  drier  than  forest  regions  and  less 
dry  than  deserts  Generally  chaparral  country  has 
most  of  its  rainfall  m  the  winter  Where  the  rate  of 
evaporation  is  high,  <  haparral  is  found  sometimes 
where  the  rainfall  is  well  above  20  m  The  vegeta- 
tion includes  both  evergreen  and  deciduous  forms, 
the  dominant  species  varying  m  different  areas 
Chaparral  is  well  exemplified  in  parts  of  the  W  and 
SW  United  States,  although  similar  growth  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  world  Climax  areas 
see  ECOLOGY)  are  well  represented  by  the  largely 
deciduous  growths  in  Colorado,  E  Utah,  and  N 
New  Mexico  A  subclimax  area  extends  from 
South  Dakota  to  Texas  and  through  part  of  the 
Great  Basin  Among  the  chief  species  of  plants  m 
these  regions  are  Gambol  oak  (Quercus  utahensis), 
mountain  mahogany  (Cercocarpua  paroifolius) ,  the 
squawbuah  (Rhus  trilobate),  the  western  <hoke- 
berry  (Prunus  demissa),  the  western  serviceberry 
(Amelanchier  alnifolia),  and  mesquite  (Prosopis 
glandulosa)  Evergreen  shrubs  are  characteristic  of 
the  chaparral  found  m  the  southern  half  of  Cali- 
fornia, especially  near  the  coast,  and  extending  into 
Nevada  and  Arizona  Among  the  dominant  forms 
are  several  species  of  buckthorn  (Ceanothus),  man- 
jBaruta  (Arctostaphylos  tomentosa  and  A  pungent), 
and  the  holly-leaved  cherry  (Primus  ilmfolia)  A 
species  of  scrub  oak  (Quercus  dumosa)  is  the  chief 
deciduous  form  Chaparral  growth  is  sometimes  so 
dense  that  it  is  almost  impenetrable 
chapbook,  one  of  the  pamphlets  formerly  sold  in 
Europe  and  America  by  itinerant  agents,  or 
"chapmen  "  The  price  of  a  chapbook  was  low — in 
England  often  a  penny  Like  the  broadside,  the 
chapbook  was  usually  anonymous  and  undated 
The  text  commonly  was  addressed  to  such  readers 
as  those  who  purchase  tabloid  newspapers  Stu- 
dents of  the  popular  taste  of  the  loth,  17th,  and 
18th  cent  find  source  material  in  the  chapbooks 
Chapel,  see  SHANGHAI 

chapel,  subsidiary  place  of  worship  It  is  either  an 
alcove  or  chamber  within  a  church,  a  separate 
building,  or  a  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose  m  a 
secular  building  A  movable  shrine  containing  the 
cappa,  or  cloak,  of  St  MARTIN  was  first  called  a 
cappeUa,  hence  a  sanctuary  which  could  not  be 
called  a  church  Though  the  churches  of  the  early 
Middle  Ages  possessed  only  the  single  altar  of  the 
apse,  chapels  became  necessary  with  the  increase  of 
relics  and  of  devotions  at  altars  sacred  to  numerous 
saints  At  first  they  appeared  as  minor  apses, 
flanking  the  mam  apse  and  terminating  the  side 
aisles  After  the  10th  cent ,  the  side  aisle  was  con- 
tinued back  of  the  high  altar  to  form  a  processional 
aisle,  with  a  series  of  radiating  (hapels  projecting 
from  it.  These  formed  the  cheoet  of  the  great  con- 
tinental cathedrals,  especially  notable  in  France 
In  the  13th  cent ,  side  chapels  were  added,  pro- 

tectmg  from  the  side-aisle  bavs  of  choir  and  nave 
n  England  the  strongly  projecting  transepts  pro- 
vided the  favored  space  for  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  chapels  In  France  the  Lady  Chapel  (ded- 
icated to  the  Virgin)  is  the  central  chapel  of  the 
chevet  and  is  sometimes  larger  than  the  others, 
while  m  England  it  occurs  directly  behind  the  high 
altar.  Peculiar  to  English  cathedrals  are  the  small 
chantry  chapels,  mostly  of  the  14th  and  15th  cent , 
either  built  ana  endowed  by  individuals  for  their 
private  Masses  or  serving  to  enclose  the  tombs  of 
bishops  and  other  churchmen  From  earliest  times, 
the  right  to  an  independent  private  chapel  was 
possessed  by  royalty.  Such  are  the  separate  build- 
ing of  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  Paris,  St.  George's 
Chapel  at  Windsor,  and  Henry  VII's  magnificent 
chapel  at  Westminster,  London  In  addition,  there 
were  royal  mortuary  chapels,  the  most  celebrated 
being  that  of  Charlemagne  (796-814),  at  Aachen, 
since  converted  into  a  cathedral.  Numerous  lords 
of  medieval  castles  and  manor  houses  established 
private  chapels,  over  which  episcopal  jurisdiction 
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was  enforced  as  completely  as  possible.  The  two 
main  chapels  at  the  Vatican  are  the  Pauline  Chapel 
(1540),  designed  by  SANGALLO  for  Paul  III,  and 
the  Sistine  Chapel  (1473),  built  by  Sixtus  IV  and 
celebrated  for  its  great  fresco  decorations  by 
MICHTCLANGELO  and  other  masters 
Chapelaln,  Jean  (zha'  shaplfi'),  1595-1674,  French 
poet  His  Pucflle  (1656)  was  a  poem  on  Joan  of 
Arc  He  was  a  founding  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  for  which  he  composed  the  paper  at- 
tacking Le  Ctd  of  Pierre  CORNEILLB 
Chapel  Hill,  university  town  (pop  3,654),  central 
N  C  .  NW  of  Raleigh,  at  the  edge  of  the  piedmont, 
founded  1792  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Umv  of  North 
Carolina  (see  NORTH  CAROLINA,  UNIVERSITY  OF). 

Chapm,  Roy  Dikeman  (cha'phi),  1880-1936,  US 
Secretary  of  Commerce  (1932-33),  b  Lansing, 
Mich  He  waa  identified  with  automobile  business 
after  1901  Chapm  was  appointed  to  the  cabinet 
by  President  Hoover 

Chaplin,  Charles  Spencer  (Charlie  Chaplin),  18 89-, 
American  moving-picture  actor,  director,  writer, 
and  producer,  b  London,  England  At  an  early 
age  he  appeared  m  London  music  halls  and  in 
1910  joined  Fred  Karno's  pantomime  troupe, 
where  he  performed  in  such  skits  as  A  Night  in  an 
English  Music  Hall  Karno's  troupe  toured  the 
United  States  in  1913,  and  Chaplin's  skill  at  pan- 
tomime attracted  the  attention  of  Mack  Sennett, 
who  was  then  directing  films  for  the  Keystone 
Company  It  was  in  such  Keystone  films  as  Kid'a 
Auto  Races  and  Tillie's  Punctured  Romance  that 
the  famous  figure  with  the  trick  derby,  minute 
mustache,  baggy  trousers,  oversized  shoes,  awk- 
ward walk,  and  bamboo  cane  first  became  known 
With  Essanay  Films  (1915-16)  he  made  The 
Tramp  and  Carmen,  and  with  Mutual  Films 
(1916-17)  The  Count,  Easy  Street,  The  Cure,  and 
The  Immigrant  In  1918  Chaplin  entered  inde- 
pendent production  and  under  the  imprint  of  First 
National  Films  acted  m  A  Dog' 9  Life,  Shoulder 
Arms,  and  The  Kid,  all  of  which  he  wrote  and 
directed  In  1923  he  was  a  cofounder  of  United 
Artists,  there  he  produced  A  Woman  of  Paris, 
which  he  directed  but  did  not  appear  m,  The  Gold 
Rush,  The  Circ\a,  City  Lights,  Modern  Times,  The 
Great  Dictator,  the  first  film  in  which  he  spoke, 
and  Monsieur  Verdoux  Chaplin's  art  is  the  most 
universal  that  the  moving  picture  has  elicited 
See  his  book.  My  Tnp  Abroad  (1922),  Genth  von 
Ulm,  Charlie  Chaplin  (1940),  Parker  Tyler,  Chap- 
lin, Last  of  the  Clowns  (1948) 

Chapman,  Alvan  Wentworth,  1809-99,  American 
botanist  and  physician  His  Flora  of  the  Southern 
United  States  (I860)  was  long  the  standard  manual 
for  that  region 

Chapman,  Frank  Michler,  1864-1945,  American 
ornithologist,  b  Englewood,  N  J  \t  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  where  he  was 
associate  curator  of  ornithology  and  mammalogy 
(1888-1908)  and  curator  of  ornithology  (from 
1908),  he  created  a  new  type  of  bird  habitat  dis- 
play He  wrote  Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern 
North  America  (1895)  and  many  other  books  on 
birds  and  was  a  founder  and  editor  of  Bird  Lore 
See  his  Autobiography  of  a  Bird-Lover  (1933) 

Chapman.  George,  15597-1634,  English  dramatist 
and  poet  Little  is  known  of  his  life  His  great 
poetic  version  of  the  Iliad  was  completed  in  1612, 
and  of  the  Odyssey  in  1614-15  Although  they 
follow  perhaps  more  his  spirit  than  the  letter  of 
Homer,  Chapman's  translations  have  become  Eng- 
lish classics  (see  Keats's  sonnet,  "On  First  Look- 
ing into  Chapman's  Homer")  Chapman  trans- 
lated other  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  finished  Mar- 
lowe's poem  Hero  and  Leander  (1598),  and  wrote 
metaphysical  poetry,  beginning  with  The  Shadow 
of  Night  (1594)  Among  Chapman's  best  plays 
are  the  tragedies  Bussy  D'Ambois  (1607)  and 
The  Revenge  of  Bussy  D'Ambois  (1613)  and  the 
comedies  All  Fools  (1605)  and  Eastward  Ho! 
(1605),  the  last  written  with  Ben  Jonson  and 
John  Marston  See  Chapman's  poems  (ed  by 
P  B  Bartlett,  1941),  study  by  Havelock  Ellis 
(1934) 

Chapman,  John,  1774-1847,  American  pioneer,  more 
familiarly  known  as  Johnny  Appleseed,  b  Massa- 
chusetts From  Pennsylvania — where  he  had  sold 
or  given  saplings  and  apple  seeds  to  families  mi- 
grating westward— he  descended  (1806)  the  Ohio 
river  with  two  canoes  filled  with  bags  of  apple  seeds 
and  stopped  at  inviting  places  in  the  wilderness  to 
plant  orchards  For  40  years  Johnny  Appleseed 
continued  to  wander  up  and  down  in  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, and  Illinois  visiting  his  forest  nurseries  to 
prune  and  care  for  them  and  to  aid  hundreds  of 
settlers  to  establish  orchards  of  their  own  His 
ragged  dress,  eccentric  ways,  and  religious  turn  of 
mind  attracted  attention,  and  he  became  a  familiar 
figure  to  settlers  Scores  of  legends  were  told  of 
him  after  he  died.  However,  it  was  verified  that  m 
the  War  of  1812  he  sped  30  mi  to  summon  Ameri- 
can troops  to  Mansfield,  Ohio,  thus  forestalling  a 
raid  by  Indian  tribes  who  were  allied  with  the 
British.  He  died  near  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  See  H.  A 
Pershwg,  Johnny  Appleseed  and  Hi*  Time  (1930). 

Chapman,  John  Gadaby,  1808-89,  American  painter, 
illustrator,  and  wood  engraver,  b.  Alexandria,  Va., 


studied  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  and  later  m  Rome  and  Florence  The  Baptism 
of  Pooahontas  is  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C.  His  fine  American  Drawing 
Book  (1847)  went  through  many  editions 

Chapman,  John  Jay,  1862-1933.  American  essayist 
and  poet,  b  New  York  city,  grad.  Harvard  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  m  1888  but  after  10  years 
abandoned  law  for  literature.  A  friend  of  William 
James  and  other  Boston  intellectuals  of  the  time, 
Chapman  was  a  fiery  and  pertinent  observer  of 
his  environment  He  wrote  Emerson  and  Other 
Essays  (1898),  Memories  and  Milestones  (1915), 
Greek  Genius  and  Other  Essays  (1915),  Songs  and 
Poems  (1919),  and  New  Horizons  in  American  Life 
(1932)  He  also  edited  (1917)  the  letters  of  his 
son,  Victor  Chapman  See  biography  by  M  A 
DeW  Howe  (1937) 

Chapman,  Mana  (Weston),  1806-85,  American  abo- 
litionist, b.  Weymouth,  Mass  In  1834  she  became 
a  close  associate  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  for 
several  years  was  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery  Society  She  edited  (1877)  the  auto- 
biography of  Harriet  Martmoau,  a  friend  of  long 
standing 

Chapman,  Victor  Emmanuel,  1890-1916,  American 
aviator  b.  New  York  city,  son  of  John  Jay  Chap- 
man He  was  a  pilot  of  the  Lafayette  Escadnlle 
In  Victor  Chapman's  Letters  from  France  (wit)i 
memoir  by  his  father,  1917),  his  flights  and  aerial 
combats  are  vividly  and  poetically  described 
Going  to  the  aid  of  three  companions  caught  h\ 
German  planes,  June  23,  1916,  he  met  his  death 

Chapman,  town  (pop  1,167),  S  central  Ala.,  88  W 
of  Montgomery,  in  a  farm  area 

Chappaaua  (ch3/pukw6),  unincorporated  suburban 
village  (pop  2,286).  BE  N  Y  ,  in  Westchester  co  . 
N  of  White  Plains  Paper  and  twine  ai  e  made  hei  e 

Chappe,  Claude  (kldd'  snap').  1763-1805,  Fienth 
engineer  He  wats  the  inventor  of  an  ocular  tele- 
graph first  put  into  use  between  Paris  and  Lille  in 
1794,  it  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  th»> 
modern  telegraph 

Chappell  (cha'piil),  village  (pop  1,093),  co  seat  of 
Deuel  co  ,  W  Nebr  ,  on  a  tributary  of  the  South 
Platte,  in  a  wheat-gi  owing  Great  Plains  aiea, 
platted  1884  It  has  a  memorial  art  gallery 

Chaptal,  Jean  Antome  (zha'  fitwan'  shaptal').  1756  - 
1832,  French  chemist,  statesman,  and  economist 
Professor  of  chemistry  at  Montpelher,  he  was  min- 
ister of  the  interior  (1800-1809)  and  director  gen- 
oral  of  commerce  and  manufactures  under  Napo- 
leon I,  who  created  him  the  <  omte  de  Chantetoup 
He  established  the  first  French  trade  school,  con- 
structed an  important  network  of  canals  and  roads, 
and  pioneered  in  the*  application  of  chemistry  to 
industry 

chapter  house,  a  building  in  which  the  chapter  of 
the  clergy  meets  Its  plan  vanes,  the  simplest 
being  a  mere  rectangle  At  Worcester,  the  Norman 
builders  created  a  circular  chapter  house  (c  1100), 
with  vaulting  springing  from  a  central  pillar  Sub- 
sequent examples,  adopting  this  central  mipport  for 
their  vaulted  roofs  and  frequently  polygonal  in 
plan,  are  among  the  most  distinctive  achievements 
of  the  English  Gothic  buildei a  Those  at  Sahsbun  , 
Wells,  and  Westminster  Abbey  (1250)  are  octag- 
onal, while  that  at  Lincoln  is  decagonal  At 
York,  the  octagonal  room  (c  1300)  exhibits  a  de- 
parture in  that  it  dispenses  with  the  central  col- 
umn and  is  covered  with  a  vaulted  wooden  roof 

Chapu,  Henn  (aro'  shapil'),  1833-91,  French  sculp- 
tor Hie  style  combines  a  fine  lealism  with  tin1 
repose  of  classic  art  He  is  best  known  for  a 
kneeling  Joan  of  Arc,  in  the  Luxembourg,  Pans, 
and  a  figure,  Youth,  on  his  monument  to  Henri 
Regnault 

Chapultepec  (chapool"tape'k/)  f Aztec,  -giasshopper 
hillj,  rocky  eminence  S  of  Mexico  city  It  was  oc- 
cupied by  Indians  in  early  days,  and  in  Aztec  tunes 
aqueducts  carried  water  from  Chapultepec  to  sup- 
ply Tenochtitlan  The  hill  was  developed  as  n 
playground  for  the  last  Azter  emperors,  and  late  in 
the  18th  cent  a  castle  was  built  on  the  summit  to 
serve  as  a  summer  home  for  the  Spanish  viceroys 
It  became  a  regular  residence  of  the  rulers  of  Mexi- 
co It  was  also  fortified  and  was  the  scene  of  spec- 
tacular fi&htuig  in  the  Mexican  War  Peace  dis- 
cussions after  the  American  victory  at  Contreras 
had  fallen  through  before  Gen  Winfield  Scott 
ordered  the  storming  of  the  Chapultepec  strong- 
hold on  Sept.  12,  1847,  in  his  advance  on  Mexico 
city  The  siege  ended  on  Sept  13  with  the  fall  of 
the  fortress  Santa  Anna's  blundering  tantrums 
had  hastened  the  bitter  end  of  the  hard  fighting, 
but  the  war  had  been  already  almost  lost  The  de- 
feat became  for  Mexicans  a  symbol  of  glory  be- 
cause of  the  heroic  courage  of  the  defenders,  par- 
ticularly the  "boy  heroes  from  the  adjoining  mili- 
tary college,  who  chose  to  die  rather  than  surren- 
der The  way  was  then  open  for  the  conquerors  to 
enter  the  capital  on  Sept  14  Chapultepec  became 
a  favorite  residence  of  Emperor  MAXIMILIAN,  who 
beautified  the  grounds  with  formal  gardens  and 
furnished  the  castle  in  gilt  elegance.  A  heavier  ele- 
gance of  the  late  19th  cent  was  introduced  with  the 
lavish  alterations  by  Porflrio  Dfac.  In  1937  by  de- 
cree of  President  Cardenas  the  castle  ceased  being 
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the  presidential  palaoe  and  became  a  r 
colonial  history  and  ethnography.  1 
American  Conference  on  the  Problems  o 


JL  museum  of 
The  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  the  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace,  which  met  in  Mexico  city  m  1945,  is  com- 
monly called  the  Chapultepec  Conference  (see 
PAN-AMEHICANI»M)  . 

Chapultepec,  Act  of :  see  PAN-AMERICANISM. 
char:  see  TROUT 

charade  (shurad')i  verbal,  written,  or  acted  repre- 
sentation of  the  syllables  of  a  word  from  which  a 
whole  word  is  to  be  guessed  Wmthrop  M.  PRAED 
wrote  many  well-known  charades,  and  a  good  de- 
scription of  the  acted  type  is  found  in  Thackeray's 
Vanity  Fair  In  the  United  States  a  type  of  cha- 
rade acted  m  dumb  show  (usually  called  simply 
"the  game")  had  considerable  popularity  m  the 
1930s  and  1940s 

Charashim  (k&r'u-)  (Heb ,- craftsmen,  of  Noh 
11 351,  unidentified  valley,  Palestine,  probably 
near  Lydda.  1  Chron  4  14 

Charcas  (char'kas),  Spanish  colonial  audtencw  and 
presidency  in  South  America,  known  also  as  Upper 
Peru  and  Chuquisaca  Charcas  roughly  corre- 
sponded to  modern  Bolivia,  but  included  parts  of 
present  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Paraguay,  a 
territorial  jurisdiction  leading  to  disputes  and  wara 
after  independence  had  been  won  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1559  and  was  attached  to  the  viceroyalty 
of  Peru  until  joined  (1776)  to  the  newly  created 
vice  royalty  of  La  Plata  The  city  of  SUCRE  was 
sometimes  called  Charcas 

Charchemish,  ancient  city  see  CARCHEMISH 

charcoal,  substance  obtained  by  the  destructive 
DISTILLATION  chiefly  of  wood,  but  also  of  animal 
matter  and  sugar  It  is  largely  pure  CARBON  The 
most  common  variety,  wood  c  harcoal,  was  former- 
ly obtained  by  piling  wood  into  stacks,  covering 
it  with  earth  or  turf,  and  setting  it  on  fire,  by  this 
process  the  non-car bonaceous  elements  in  the  wood 
passed  off  as  vapors  into  the  air,  some  of  the  car- 
bon was  utilized  as  fuel,  and  the  remaining  car- 
bon was  converted  into  charcoal  In  factories  the 
wood  is  raised  to  a  high  temperature  m  an  iron 
retort,  and  the  industrially  important  by-products 
— among  them  METHYL  ALCOHOL,  ACETONE,  and 
ACETIC  ACID — are  saved,  though  synthetic  produc- 
tion of  acetic  acid  and  methyl  alcohol  has  largely 
replaced  the  distillation  method  Charcoal  ob- 
tained from  bones  is  called  bone  black,  animal 
black,  or  animal  charcoal  Being  almost  pure  car- 
bon, charcoal  yields  a  larger  amount  of  heat  in 
proportion  to  its  volume  than  the  corresponding 
amount  of  wood  would  yield,  as  a  fuel,  it  has  the 
further  advantage  of  being  smokeless  It  is  used 
also  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  Charcoal's 
porous  structure  makes  it  a  highly  eflu  icnt  agent 
for  the  ADSORPTION  of  solids  from  solution  and  of 
gases,  it  is  used  in  sugar  refining,  m  water  purifi- 
cation, and  in  the  purification  of  factory  air  It 
is  also  useful  in  gas  masks  By  special  heating 
processes  the  adsorptive  property  can  be  greatly 
increased,  charcoal  so  treated  is  known  as  acti- 
vated charcoal 

Charcot,  Jean  Baptiste  (zha'  batest'  sharks'),  1867- 
1936,  French  explorer  in  the  antarctic  regions.,  son 
of  Jean  Martin  Charcot  In  two  voyages  (1903-7, 
1908-10)  he  surveyed  the  coast  of  Antarctic  a  from 
Palmer  Peninsula  to  Charcot  Land,  obtaining  val- 
uable s«  lentifir  data  Ho  was  exploring  in  the  arc- 
tic when  he  went  down  with  his  ship,  the  Pourguoia 
Past,  off  the  toast  of  Iceland  His  antarctic  voy- 
ages were  recorded  in  his  Le  Pourquow  Pasf  dans 
I'antarctique  (1910,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Voyage  of  the 
Why  Not?  in  the  Antarctic,  1911). 

Charcot,  Jean  Martin  (marte'),  1825-93,  French 
neurologist.  He  developed  at  tho  Salpetriero  in 
Paris  the  greatest  clinic  of  his  time  for  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system  He  made  many  important  ob- 
servations on  these  diseases,  described  the  <  haroc- 
teristics  of  tho  condition  known  as  tabta  dor  salts, 
differentiated  multiple  sclerosis  and  paralysis  agi- 
tans,  and  wrote  on  many  neurological  subjects 
Charcot's  insight  into  the  nature  of  hysteiia  is 
credited  by  Sigmund  Freud,  his  pupil,  as  having 
contributed  to  the  early  psychoanalytic  formula- 
tions on  the  subject 

chard,  see  ARTICHOKE  and  BERT 

Cbardin,  Jean  Baptute  (aha'  batcst'  shards'), 
1699-1779,  French  painter  He  is  famous  for  the 
still  hfos  and  domestic  interiors  which  he  painted 
directly  from  his  own  immediate  surroundings 
Content  with  a  modest  success  and  a  tranquil, 
bourgeois  existence,  Chardm  nevertheless  ranks 
as  one  of  the  greatest  French  colonsts  Well- 
known  examples  of  his  work  are  The  Buffet  and 
Le  B6ntdicit6  (both  Louvre).  He  is  represented 
in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D  C  ,  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art,  and  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  Boston 

Chardon  (shar'dun),  village  (pop  2,001),  co  seat  of 
Geauga  co ,  NE  Ohio,  NE  of  Cleveland,  laid  out 
c.1808  It  is  a  maple  syrup  and  sugar  center. 

Chardzhou  (churjoo'),  city  (pop  54,739),  capital 
of  Chardzhou  oblast,  Turkmen  SSR,  on  the  Trans- 
Caspian  RR  and  the  Amu  Darya  river.  It  is  an 
inland  port  and  an  industrial  center  with  cotton, 
silk,  and  other  manufactures. 
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Charente  (ahar&t'),  department  (2,306  sq  mi  ;  pop. 
311,137),  W  France.  ANOOULBMB  (the  capital) 
and  COON  AC  are  the  chief  cities 

Charente,  river  rising  W  of  Limoges,  France,  and 
winding  220  mi  W  to  the  Atlantic  past  Angouleme, 
Cognac,  Saintes,  and  Rochefort  Along  its  western 
course  are  the  celebrated  vineyards  from  which 
cognac  is  made 

Charente- Mart  time  (-muretem'),  department  (2,- 
792  sq  mi  ,  pop  416,187),  W  France,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  formerly  Charente-Inf6rieure  It  oc- 
cupies the  foimer  provinces  of  SAINTONOE  and 
AUNIB  La  Rochelle  is  the  capital 

Chares  (ka'rez,  ka'-),  3d  cent  B  C  ,  Greek  worker 
in  bronze  of  Lmdus,  Rhodes,  pupil  of  Lysippus  He 
was  sculptor  of  the  COLOSSUS  OF  RHOUKH,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  founder  of  the  Rhodian  school  of 
sculpture 

Charette  de  la  Contrie,  Francois  Athanase  (frasw.V 
atanaz'  sharSt'  du  la  kotrfi'),  1763-96,  French 
royalist  and  counterrevolutionary  general  in  the 
VENDEE  Charette  served  with  Cathehneau  and  La 
Rochejaquelem  and  was  chief  commander  against 
the  army  of  the  republic  He  was  captuied  by  the 
republicans  and  shot 

chargl  d'affaires  •  see  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE 

Charing  Cross  (charing,  char'-),  open  space  at  the 
west  end  of  the  Strand,  London,  near  Trafalgar 
Square  One  of  the  Eleanor  Crosses  (see  ELEANOR 
OP  CASTILE)  was  erected  here  Charing  Cross 
station  is  one  of  London's  busiest  terminals  Char- 
ing Cross  Hospital  is  near  by 

chariot  (cha're'ut),  the  earliest  and  simplest  type  of 
carriage  and  the  chief  vehicle  of  the  ancients  It 
was  known  among  the  Babylonians  before  the  in- 
troduction of  horses  c  2000  B  C  ,  being  drawn  by 
asses  m  the  early  period  The  chariot  and  horse 
introduced  into  Egypt  c  1700  B  C  by  the  Hyksos 
invaders  doubtless  contributed  to  their  military 
success  Simultaneously  the  use  of  the  chariot 
spread  over  tho  Near  East,  chiefly,  at  first,  as  a 
war  machine  The  Assyrians  are  charged  with  in- 
troducing chariots  with  scythes  mounted  on  the 
wheels  as  weapons,  a  type  later  adopted  by  tho 
Persians  In  Greece  and  Rome  the  chariot  was 
never  used  to  any  extent  in  war,  possibly  because 
of  generally  unfavorable  topography  It  was, 
however,  prominent  in  games  and  processions,  be- 
coming in  Rome  the  inevitable  carriage  of  the 
triumphal  procession  Here  also  tho  chariot  races 
of  the  circus  were  developed  Tho  ancient  chariot 
was  a  very  light  vehicle,  drawn  by  two  or  more 
horses  hitched  side  by  side  The  car  was  little 
else  than  a  floor  with  a  waist-high  semicircular 
guard  in  front  British  chariots  were  open  in 
front,  had  a  curved  wall  behind,  often  had  seats, 
and  sometimes  had  scythes  on  the  wheels 

Charts  (ku'rfo)  [Gr  ,  -  grace],  in  Greek  religion,  beau- 
tiful goddess,  wife  of  Hephaestus  In  late  myths 
tho  Charites  (kar'Itez)  personify  beauty  and 
charm  (see  GRACES) 

Chanton  (sha'rftun),  city  (pop  5,754),  co  seat  of 
Lucas  co  ,  S  Iowa,  W  of  Ottumwa,  me  1857  It  is 
a  farm  trade  and  coal-mining  center  with  railroad 
shops  and  various  manufacturing  plants  Its  pub- 
lic utilities  are  city  owned  Red  Haw  Hill  State 
Park  is  near  by 

chanty,  public,  organized  relief  of  human  disease, 
poverty,  and  misery  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  public  chanty  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
citizens  It  was  early  connected  with  religion,  as 
among  the  Hebrews  and,  from  them,  among  the 
Christians  and  later  tho  Mohammedans  Tho 
Christian  Church  was  the  main  dispenser  of  chanty 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  supplemented  b>  the  guilds 
Later,  national  and  lesser  governmental  agencies, 
as  well  as  many  private  agencies,  took  over  much  of 
the  charitable  activity  of  the  Church  Fir^t  of  the 
state  efforts  was  the  Elizabethan  POOR  LAW  of 
1601,  which  attempted  to  classify  dependents  and 
provide  special  treatment  for  uach  group  During 
the  Industrial  Revolution  the  entrepreneurs  op- 
posed state  charity,  while  the  rise  of  democracy 
favored  it  The  charity  organization  movement 
was  formed  primarily  to  oppose  state  charity  In 
1909  the  report  of  the  British  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion favored  greater  state  administration  of  charity 
as  a  proper  part  of  the  state's  functions  In  the 
United  States  public  chanty  has  corne  more  and 
more  under  state  and  Federal  control,  although 
philanthropic  agencies  still  play  a  major  role  m  its 
distribution  (see  SOCIAL  WORK)  Modern  chanties 
may  be  listed  as  the  care  of  destitute  adults,  the 
treatment  of  the  defective,  insane,  feeble-minded, 
and  criminal,  the  care  of  the  sick  in  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  and  through  visiting  nurses,  the  care 
of  destitute,  neglected,  and  delinquent  children, 
the  care  and  relief  of  needy  families,  and  supervi- 
sory, educational,  preventive,  and  constructive 
activity  After  the  Second  World  War  the  care  of 
REFUGEES  was  a  burden  assumed  by  international 
relief  agencies  such  as  the  RED  CROSS  and  especially 
by  the  Jewish  welfare  agencies  See  A  0.  Mill- 
spaugh,  Public  Welfare  Organisation  (1935). 

charity  organization  society,  private,  civic  associa- 
tion for  the  relief  and  cure  of  poverty,  also  called 
associated  charities,  bureau  of  charities,  and  united 
oaaritiee.  Developed  out  of  the  organized  relief 
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societies  and  the  associations  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  such  societies  do  not  stress 
the  giving  of  relief  so  much  as  the  organization  of 
relief  in  a  plan  which  includes  the  work  of  all  the 
relief  societies  in  a  city  in  order  to  prevent  over- 
lapping, duplication,  and  neglect.  The  first  such 
society,  formed  in  London  in  1869,  was  known  as 
the  Society  for  Organizing  Charitable  Relief  and 
Suppressing  Mendicancy  The  first  in  the  United 
States  was  organized  at  Buffalo  in  1877 
Charlemagne  (sharluman)  (Charles  the  Great  or 
Charles  I)  (0  Fr  , -Charles  the  great),  742-814, 
emperor  of  the  West  (800-814),  Frankish  king  (768- 
814)  The  elder  son  of  PEPIN  THE  SHORT  and  grand- 
son of  Charles  Martel,  he  shared  with  his  brother 
Carloman  in  the  buccession  of  his  father's  kingdom 
At  Carloman 's  death  (771),  Charles  was  proclaimed 
sole  king  of  the  Franks  War  breaking  out  between 
DESIDERIUM,  king  of  the  Lombards,  who  had  been 
persuaded  to  support  the  claims  of  Carloman's  two 
young  sons,  arid  Pope  ADRIAN  I,  who  had  refused 
support,  Charles  intervened  on  the  side  of  the  pope 
(773)  At  Rome,  he  received  the  title  patrician  of 
the  Romans  from  the  pope,  and  confirmed  his 
father's  donation  to  the  Holy  See  Shortly  after- 
wards he  took  Pavia  and  assumed  the  iron  crowns 
of  the  Lombard  kings  In  778  he  invaded  Spain,  he 
was  repulsed  by  the  Moors  at  Saragossa  but  kept 
Navarre  and  the  "Spanish  March,"  including  Pam- 
plona and  Barcelona  Charles's  struggle  with  the 
pagan  Saxons,  whose  greatest  leader  was  WIDU- 
KINO,  lasted  from  772  till  804  By  dint  of  forced 
conversions,  wholesale  massacres,  and  the  trans- 
portation of  thousands  of  Saxons  to  the  interior  of 
the  Frankish  kingdom,  Charles  made  his  domina- 
tion over  Saxony  complete  He  also  warred  suc- 
cessfully against  the  Avars  and  the  Slavs,  advanc- 
ing as  far  east  as  Pomerama  Meanwhile  the  new 
pope,  LEO  III,  was  threatened  with  deposition  by 
the  Romans  and  appealed  to  Charles  (799; .  Charles 
hastened  to  Rome  to  support  Leo,  and  on  Christ- 
mas day,  800,  was  crowned  emperor  by  the  pope 
The  pretext  for  his  coronation  was  his  refusal  to 
recognize  IRENE  as  empress  of  the  East  However, 
when  he  received  de  facto  recognition  of  his  imperial 
dignity  from  Emperor  Michael  I  of  the  East  (812), 
he  implu  itly  recognized  the  division  of  the  empire 
The  occasion  of  the  mutual  recognition  was  the 
cession  of  Venice  and  Dalmatia  to  Charles  The 
end  of  Charles's  reign  was  troubled  by  the  raids  of 
Norse  and  Danish  pirates  (see  NORSEMEN),  and 
Charles  took  vigorous  measures  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fleet,  wm<  h  his  successors  neglected  His 
land  frontiers  he  had  already  protected  by  the  crea- 
tion of  marches  In  his  government  he  continued 
and  systematized  the  administrative  machinery  of 
his  predecessors  He  left  conquered  peoples  in  pos- 
session of  their  own  laws,  which  he  codified  when 
possible,  and  he  issued  many  CAPITULARIES  (gath- 
ered in  the  MONUMLNTA  GERMANIAE  HISTORIC  \) 
A  noteworthy  achievement  was  the  creation  of  a 
s>stem  by  which  he  might  personally  supervise  his 
administrators  in  even  the  most  distant  lands,  his 
mussi  dnrmmci  were  personal  representatives  with 
wide  powers  who  regularly  inspected  their  assigned 
districts  His  preoccupation  with  the  welfare  of  the 
poor  and  the  prevention  of  abuses  is  evident  in 
numerous  letters  and  instructions  Charlemagne 
also  held  general  consultative  assemblies  at  least 
once  a  >ear  and  called  religious  councils  to  settle 
theological  controversies  He  tried  to  purify  the 
church  and  made  hib  consent  necessary  to  the  elec- 
tion of  bishops  Military  obligation  h©  based  on 
ownership  of  land,  furthermore,  he  taxed  movable 
goods  and  benefices  Many  were  forced  into  bond- 
age to  escape  this  burden,  which  he  later  modified 
He  stimulated  foreign  trade  and  entertained  friend- 
ly relations  with  England  and  with  Harun  ar- 
R  ash  id  In  813  Charlemagne  designated  his  son 
Louis  I  as  his  imperial  consort  and  successor  and 
crowned  him  at  Aachen,  thus  founding  the  Caro- 
hngian  dynastv  (see  CAROLINC.IANH)  Charle- 
magne's court  at  AACHEN  was  the  center  of  a  con- 
siderable intellectual  quickening  The  palace 
school,  under  tho  leadership  of  ALCUIN,  became 
particularly  famous,  but  of  greatei  significance 
were  the  numerous  schools  established  throughout 
the  empire  during  Charles's  reign  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  c  hildren  of  all  classes  The  preservation  of 
classical  literature  was  due  almost  entirely  to  hi« 
initiative  Among  the  prominent  figures  of  the 
Carolmgian  renaissance,  other  than  Alcum,  were 
PAUL  IHB  DEACON,  EINHARD,  and  Peter  of  Pisa 
Charlemagne  himself,  though  scarcely  to  be  con- 
sidered educated  b>  later  standards,  showed  great 
taste  for  learning  and  strove  for  purity  in  his  Latin 
In  his  daily  life,  he  affected  the  simple  manners  of 
his  Frankish  forebears,  wore  Fraukiah  clothes,  and 
led  a  frugal  existence,  except  for  his  habit  of  keep- 
ing several  wives  and  cone  ubmes  He  was  beati- 
fied after  his  death  and  in  some  churches  has  been 
honored  as  a  saint  His  physical  appearance  prob- 
ably differed  vastly  from  the  bearded  and*  patri- 
archal figure  of  the  legend  Indeed,  Charlemagne's 
actual  achievements  and  prestige  were  of  such 
magnitude  that  later  generations  enlarged  them  to 
fantastic  proportions.  Surrounded  by  his  legendary 
twelve  peers,  he  became  the  central  figure  of  a 
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cycle  of  romance  At  first,  legend  pictured  him  as 
the  champion  of  Christendom,  later  he  appeared  as 
a  vacillating  old  man,  almost  a  comto  figure.  His 
characterisation  in  the  Chanson  <te  Rsland  (see 
ROLANB)  has  impressed  itself  indelibly  on  the 
imagination  of  the  Western  world  The  vogue  of 
the  Charlemagne  epic  ebbed  somewhat  after  the 
Renaissance,  but  was  revived  again  in  the  19th 
cent  by  Victor  Hugo  and  other  members  of  the 
Romaatio  school  Charlemagne's  creation  (or  re- 
creation) of  an  empire  was  the  basis  of  the  theory 
of  the  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE  ,  >t  was  hw  example 
that  Napoleon  I  had  in  mind  when  he  tried  to  as- 
sume his  succession  in  1804  See  the  biography  by 
Emhard.  F  Funek-Brentano,  Earliest  7*im*«  (Vol  I 
of  National  History  of  Franc*) ,  Thomas  Hodglon, 
Charltx  the  Great  (1877)  For  the  hterarv  aspect, 
see  Thomas  Bulnnch,  L^gttndt  of  Charlemagne 
(1863),  and  J  L  Weston,  The  R*m«mc#  CycU  of 
Charlemagne  and  Hvt  Peers  (1901) 

Chftriemtgae,  village  (pop  1,150),  8  Que ,  on  the 
went  shore  of  the  Bt  Lawrence  N  of  Monti  eal 

Chftrieroi  (shariurwft'),  town  (pop  27,401),  Ha»naut 
prov  ,  8  central  Belgium,  on  the  Sambre  river  and 
on  the  Charles-Brussels  Canal  Today  a  coal- 
mining- and  steel-milling  center,  it  was  a  village  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  proximity  to  France  gave  it 
military  importance?  the  Spanish  fortified  it  in  1666, 
and  it  was  prominent  in  the  warfare  of  the  17th  and 
18th  cent  Here  the  Germans  won  a  victory  (1914) 
m  the  First  World  War 

Charleroi  (sharturot',  shfcr'luroi).  borough  (pop 
10,784),  SW  Pa  ,  8  of  Pittsburgh  and  on  the  Mo- 
nongabefe;  laid  out  189O,  mo  1892  It  has  glass- 
works and  ironworks,  and  coal  mining  is  done  here 

Charles  I,  emperor  and  Prankish  king  see  CHARLB- 

ehirleVlI  or  Charier  the  Bald,  823-77,  emperor 
(875-77),  king  of  the  West  Franks  (843-77),  son 
of  Emperor  LOT/IB  I  bv  a  second  marriage  The  ef- 
forts of  Louis  to  create  a  kingdom  for  Charles  were 
responsible  for  the  repeated  revolts  of  Louis's  elder 
sons  which  disturbed  the  Fatter  part  of  his  reign 
When  LOTBAIR  1  attempted  to  reunite  the  empire 
after  Louis's  death,  Charles  and  Louis  THE  GER- 
MAN marched  against  their  brother  and  defeated 
him  at  Fontenoy  (841)  Reaffirming  their  alliance 
in  842-  (see  STRASBOURG,  OATH  or),  they  signed 
(843)  with  Lothajr  the  Treaty  of  Verdun,  dividing 
the  empire  into  three  parts  The  part  roughly  cor- 
responding to  modern  France  fell  to  Charles  He 
was  almost  continuously  at  war  with  his  brothers 
and  their  sons,  with  the  Normans,  and  with  re- 
bellious subjects  When  Charles's  nephew  Lo- 
THAIR,  king  of  Lothanngia,  died  in  869,  Charles 
seised  his  kingdom,  but  was  forced  by  the  Treaty 
of  Mersen  (870)  to  divide  it  with  Louis  the  German 
In  876,  at  the  dfcath  of  his  nephew  Emperor  Louis 
II,  Charles  secured  the  imperial  crown  His  reign 
witnessed  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  nobles  at 
the  expense  of  the  royal  power  and  thus  marked  the 
rise  of  feudalism  Charles's  chief  adviser  was 
Archbishop  HINCMAR 

Chtrlet  HI  or  Charles  the  Fat,  8:39-88,  emperor 
(881-87),  king  of  Italy  (879-87),  king  of  France 
(885-87) ,  son  of  Louts  THE  GERMAN,  at  whose  death 
he  inherited  Swabia  (87b)  In  886,  when  he  went  to 
reheve  Paris,  which  was  besieged  by  the  Normans, 
he  ransomed  the  city  instead  of  fighting  and  al- 
lowed the  Normans  to  ravage  Burgundy  He  was 
deposed  in  887  and  was  succeeded  in  France  by 
EUDES  and  in  Germany  bv  ARNULF,  while  Italy  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  anarchy 

Charles  IV,  1316-78,  emperor  (1366-78)  and  Ger- 
man king  (1346-78),  king  of  Bohemia  (1346-78) 
The  son  of  JOHN  OF  LUXEMBURG,  he  was  educated 
at  the  French  court  and  fought  the  English  at 
Orecy,  where  his  father's  heroic  death  made  him 
king  of  Bohemia  Pope  CLEMENT  VI,  to  whom  hjs 
had  promised  far-reaching  concessions,  helped  se- 
cure his  election  (1346)  as  anttkmg  to  Emperor 
Louis  IV  Louis's  death  (1347),  the  popular  de- 
sire for  peace,  which  was  fostered  bv  the  ravages  of 
the  Black  Death,  and  the  absence  of  a  strong  leader 
to  unite  the  opposition  enabled  Charles  to  make 
good  his  claim  to  the  crown  by  134®  Germany 
being  restored  to  peace  (1354),  he  was  crowned 
emperor  in  Rome  on  Easter  Sunday,  in  1356,  by 
the  papal  legate  (the  pope  was  then  residing  at 
Avignon)  In  1356  he  promulgated  the  Golden 
BulF(see  ELECTORS),  by  which  the  method  of  elect- 
ing an  emperor  was  fixed  Charles  rounded  out  his 
family  possessions  by  acquiring,  through  skillful 
diplomacy,  the  margraviate  of  Brandenburg  (1379) 
and  by  adding  to  his  territories  in  Silesia  and 
Luaatia  Though  he  had  virtually  renounced  im- 
perial pretensions  m  Italy  through  his  treaty  with 
Clement  VI,  Charles  supported  the  plans  of  Urban 
V  to  return  the  papacy  from  A  vijpion  to  Rome  His 
intervention  m  Italy  (1368),  however,  was  chiefly 
a  pretext  for  extorting  tribute  from  the  cities  in  ex- 
change for  their  freedom  To  strengthen  his  dy- 
nasty, he  had  his  son  WENCESLAU*  elected  German 
king  (1376)  The  election  necessitated1  considerable 
bribing  of  the  electors,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
Charles's  own  Golden  Bull,  and  led  to  a  rerolfr  of 
the  Swabiao  cities,  but  Charles  finally  obtained 
peace  by  gran  ting  them  large  concessions  Bohemia 


reached  Ms  greatest  flowering  wider  Chute*1*  rafc. 
He  greatly  embellished  his  capital,  Prague,  where 
manv  landmarks  bear  his  name,  founded  (1348) 
the  university  at  Prague  (the  oldest  in  Central 
Europe),  and  rebuilt  the  Cathedral  of  8t  Vitua. 
By  introducing  new  agricultural  methods  and  by 
expanding  industries,  he  fostered  the  economic  life 
in  his  crownlands  He  drew  up  a  eode  of  law*,  the 
Maitotae  Carolma  (1350)— which  was,  however,  re- 
jected by  the  nobles-— and  he  protected  the  lower 
clasMS  by  giving  them  courts  in  which  to  sue  their 
overlords  With  the  Chureh  he  always  sought  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  As  Holv  Roman  em- 
peror, his  reputation  rests  mainly  on  the  Golden 
Bull,  which,  though  it  confirmed  the  weakness  of 
the  imperial  power,  provided  a  stable  constitutional 
foundation  for  its  exercise  See  biographies  by 
G  G  Walsh  (1924)  and  Bedo  Jarrett  (with 
a  translation  of  Charles's  autobiography,  1935) 
diaries  V.  1500-1558,  emperor  (15l£-58),  and,  as 
Charles  I,  king  of  Spam  (1516-56),  son  of  PHILIP 
I  and  JOANNA  of  Castile,  grandson  of  Ferdinand  V 
of  Aragon,  Isabella  of  Castile,  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian I,  and  Mary  of  Burgundy  He  inherited 
an  empire  on  which  "the  sun  never  set  "  The 
Netherlands,  Luxembourg-,  Artois,  and  Franche- 
Comtd  came  to  him  on  the  death  (1506)  of  his 
father  Aragon,  Navarre,  Granada,  Naples,  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Spanish  America,  and  joint  kingship 
with  his  insane  mother  over  Castile  devolved  upon 
htm  at  the  death  (1516)  of  Ferdinand  V,  from  hJs 
accession  the  Spanish  kingdoms  remained  united 
On  the  death  (1519)  of  Maximilian  I  he  inherited 
the  Hapsburg-  lands  and  was  elected  emperor 
Born  and  raised  at  Ghent,  Charles  was  brought  op 
as  a  Fleming  His  aunt,  MAROARKT  or  AUSTRIA, 
was  regent  for  him  m  the  Netherlands  She  and 
his  tutor,  Adrian  of  Utrecht  (later  Pope  ADRIAN 
VI),  were  the  chief  influences  on  the  youth  Ar- 
riving-in  Spain  m  1517,  Charles  was  distrusted  as  a 
foreigner  His  brusque  dismissal  of  Cardinal  JI- 
MENEZ, his  hasty  appointments  of  Flemish  favor- 
ites to  high  offices,  and  his  departure  (1520)  for 
Germany  to  be  crowned  and  to  undertake  his  im- 
perial duties  heightened  the  resentment  More- 
over, Charles  was  beset  from  the  start  by  finan- 
cial difficulties  In  the  imperial  elections  he  Ittd 
defeated  his  chief  rivals,  Francis  I  of  France  and 
Henry  VIII  of  England,  through  the  aid  of  the 
Swabian  League  and  the  Augsburg  banking  houses 
of  FUCKSER  and  WELSER,  their  enormous  loan*  had 
enabled  him  to  bribe  the  electors  Shortly  after 
his  election  he  began  his  lifelong  struggle  with 
France  fsee  FRANCIS  I  and  HENRY  II  of  France 
and  ITALIAN  WARS),  which  required  immense  ex- 
penditures In  1520  he  signed  with  HENRY  VIII 
the  Treaty  of  Gravehnes,  which  undid  the  results 
of  the  meeting  on  the  FIELD  OP  THE  CLOTH  OF 
GOLD,  and  in  1521  he  invaded  N  Italy,  then  con- 
trolled bv  Franco  The  fiscal  onus  rested  on  Spam 
and  provoked  violent  reaction  Toledo,  Segovia, 
and  other  Caatihan  cities  revolted  in  the  bnef  war 
of  the  comuntdattf*  (1520-21)  A  bold  program 
for  limiting  the  royal  power  and  violent  class  war- 
fare marked  the  rising,  which  was  put  down  by 
the  battle  of  Villalar  and  by  the  execution  of  Juan 
de  PAJHLLA  and  other  loaders  Charles  later  won 
the  rebable  loyalty  of  his  Spanish  subjects,  whose 
national  traits  and  religious  zeal  became  his  own 
In  Germanv,  at  the  fateful  Diet  of  WORMS  (1521), 
Charles  secured  a  satisfactory  compromise  regard- 
ing the  REICHBREOIMBNT,  but  unyieldingly  opposed 
the  doctrines  of  Martin  LUTHER  In  his  written 
opinion  he  declared  himself  ready  to  stake  his 
dominions,  friends,  blood,  life,  and  sou)  on  the  ex- 
tinction of  heresy  Late  m  May,  1521,  he  signed 
the  Edict  of  Worms,  outlawing  Luther  and  hrs 
followers,  and  entered  a  secret  alliance  with  Pope 
LEO  X  In  Italy,  Charles  seemed  triumphant 
when  Francis  I,  captured  (1525)  at  Pavia,  signed 
the  humiliating  Treaty  of  Madrid  (1526)  When 
Francis  repudiated  it  and  persuaded  Pope  CLEMENT 
VII  to  join  the  anti-impenal  League  of  Cognac, 
Charles  sent  a  German  army,  composed  mostly  of 
Lutherans,  to  Italy  Its  first  commander,  FRUNDS- 
BERO,  was  succeeded  by  Charles  de  BOURBON,  who 
led  the  semi-mutinous  host  to  Rome  (1527)  The 
ensuing  sack  of  Rome  (the  "German  Fury")  was 
disavowed  by  the  emperor,  who  nevertheless  prof- 
ited from  the  outrage  by  extorting  h*rge  sums  from 
the  pope  The  Treaty  of  CAMBRAI  with  France 
and  the  Peace  of  Barcelona  with  the  pope  (both 
in  1529)  confirmed  Charles's  position  in  Italy  and 
secured  his  coronation  as  emperor  at  Bologna 
(1530)  Charles  was  the  last  German  emperor  to 
be  crowned  by  the  pope  His  brother  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  (later  Emperor 
FERDINAND  I),  was  elected'  king  of  the  Roman*  m 
1531  Charles,  who  had  awarded  him  the  Austrian 
duchies  in  1621,  delegated  increasing  authority  to 
hun  in  Germany,  then  torn  by  religious  and  social 
struggles  The  rebellion  (1522-23)  of  Fran*  ron 


was  followed  by  the  more  serious 
PEASANTS'  WAR  (1524-25),  and  the  Swabian 
League  in  1531  made  way  for  the  1/utherfta 

SCHMAWKALWe   &»AGUE.    The  RWORHlWfON  pM- 

greW,  and  the  breach  between  CfttteoHefl  Mid 
Proteetimts  widened.  Before  denting  with  the  re- 


Kgkws  problem,  Charles  had  to  make  peaoe  abroad. 
Francis  I,  allied  with  Sultan  SULEIMAN  I,  having 
renewed  warfare,  Charles  allied  himself  (1548) 
with  Henry  VIII  and  in  1544  forced  Francis  to 
make  peace  at  CR*PY.  A  truce  with  Turkey,  bow- 
ever  humiliating,  gave  Charles  and  Ferdinand 
some  respite.  At  Fast  the  way  opened  for  the 
Catholic  REFORM,  ardently  desired  by  Charies 
and  forwarded  by  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  whew 
the  Council  of  Trent  (see  TRENT,  COUNCIL  or) 
convened  m  1545.  Turning  on  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany,  Charles  split  their  ranks  by 
winning  over  MAURICE  of  Saxony  and  others,  at- 
tacked the  Schmatkaldic  League  m  1546,  defeated 
JOHN  FREDERICK  of  Saxony  at  Mil  hi  berg  (1547), 
and  captured  PHILIP  OP  HESSE  He  was  at  the 
summit  of  his  power.  At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
(1547)  he  secured  the  incorporation  of  the  Nether- 
lands into  the  Hapsburg  hereditary  possessions 
and  forced  through  the  Augsburg  Interim  (1648). 
the  compromise  profession  of  doctrine  he  now  tnea 
to  impose  on  the  Protestants  with  the  help  of 
Spanish  troops  In  1552  Maurice  of  Saxony 
changed  sides  again,  called  mjHenry  II  of  France, 
and  even  attempted  to  capture  Charles  at  Inns- 
bruck Balked  m  his  efforts  to  recapture  METZ 
from  the  French,  and  realising  the  necessity  of 
compromising  with  Protestantism,  Charles  pre- 
ferred to  empower  Ferdinand  to  treat  and  loft 
Germany,  never  to-  return  Ferdinand  negotiated 
the  religious  Peace  of  AUOSBUHO,  but  war  with 
France  ended  only  after  Charles's  death,  with  the 
Treaty  of  CATEIU-CAMBRESIS  (1559),  a  triumph 
for  Spam  Charles  now  began  a  series  of  abdica- 
tions which  left  the  Hapsburg  dominions  divided 
between  Austria  and  Spam  In  1554  he  gave 
Naptes  and  Milan  to  his  son  Philip,  whom  ho 
married  to  Queen  MARY  of  England;  m  1555  he 
turned  over  the  Netherlands  to  Philip,  and  in  1556 
he  made  him  king  of  Spui  n  and  Sici  ly  as  Phil  i  p  1 1  In 
1666  also  he  practically  surrendered  the  empire  to 
Ferdinand,  and  in  1558  he  formally  abdicated  as 
emperor  Though  he  retired  (166(>)  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Yunte,  he  took  an  active  interest  in  politics 
until  his  death  Two  of  his  natural  children  woro 
Don  JOHN  or  AUSTRIA  and  MARGARET  or  PAHM\ 
During  Charles's  rule  the  Spanish  Empire  was 
tremendously  expanded  by  the  conquest  of  Mexi- 
co by  CORTES  and  of  Peru  bv  Francisco  PIZZANO 
and  by  the  expeditions  of  DE  SOTO,  COHWNADO 
PONCE  DE  LEON,  and  Sebastian  CABOT  MAGELLAN 
circumnavigated  the  globe  under  Charles's  aus- 
pices In  Italy,  Spanish  power  had  become  para- 
mount Even  England  seemed  about  to  fall  to 
Spam  through  Philip's  marriage,  and  Charles's 
own  marriage  with  Isabella  of  Portugal  brought 
the  Portuguese  crown  to  Philip  m  1580  Yet  m 
his  chief  purpose,  the  return  of  the  Protestants  to 
the  Church,  he  failed  utterly,  and  m  the  glory  he 
brought  to  Spain  the  germs  of  its  decay,  through 
depopulation  and  a  superabundance  of  gold,  were 
concealed  Chariots 's  integrity,  strength  of  w»H, 
and  sense  of  duty  were  conspicuous  His  appear- 
ance has  been  made  familiar  by  two  portraits  tov 
TITIAN  See  biographies  by  W  R  Robertson  (i 
vols,  1857),  Edward  Armstrong  (2  VO!H  ,  1902) 
and  Karl  Brandt  (Eng  tr  ,  1040),  II  B  Mern- 
man,  Ante  of  the  Spanwh  Empire,  Vol  III  (1926) 
Charles  VI,  1685-1740,  emperor  (1711-40),  king  of 
Bohemia  and,  as  Charles  III,  king  of  Hungary, 
brother  and  successor  of  Emperor  Joseph  I,  hw*t 
emperor  of  the  direct  Hapsburg  line  Before  his 
secession  he  claimed  the  succession  of  CHARLES  II 
of  Spain,  thus  embroiling  the  empire  in  the  War 
of  the  SPANISH  SUCCESSION  The  treaties  (1713- 
14)  of  Utrecht,  Rastatt,  and  Baden  (see  UTRJWHT, 
PEACE  OP)  gave  Austria  most  of  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  Italy,  but 
Spain  itself  remained  with  Charles's  nval,  PHILH* 
V  Philip's  attempts  to  overthrow  the  settlement 
resulted  (1718)  m  the  formation  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  of  England,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  emperor  The  Treaty  of  the  Hague  (1720)  re- 
peated the  terms  of  1713-14,  except  that  Charles 
obtained  Sicily  from  (Savoy  in  exchange  for  Sar- 
dinia The  War  of  the  POLISH  SUCCESSION  agam 
involved  Charles  in  war  with  France  and  Spain. 
The  Treaty  of  Vienna  (1738),  in  a  complex  ex«- 
change  of  territories,  gave  Sicily  and  Naples  to 
Spain,  Parma  and  Pracenza  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  Tuscany  to  Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine  (later 
Emperor  FRANCIS  I),  who  had  marned  (1736) 
Charles's  daughter,  MARIA  THERESA.  Without 
male  issue,  Charles  made  hj»  own  sac-cession  the 
chief  ef  his  many  dynastic  preoccupations.  His 
last  years  were  consumed  by  efforts  to  secure 
European  recognition  of  the  PRAGMATIC  SANCTION 
of  1724,  by  which  he  sought  to  insure  the  succes- 
sion of  his  daughter-  to  the  Hapsburg  lands 
Though  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  guaranteed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  the  succession  was  con* 
tested  on  his  death  (see  AUSTRIAN  SUCCESSION, 
WAR  or  TOE)  In  his  early  wars,  Charles  was  well 
served  by  Prince  BUOBNB  OP  SAVOY.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Pwwarowita  (1618)  Eugene  won  for 
Hungary  the  Banat  and  N  Serbm  from  the  Turks 
A  les»  welt-conducted  campaign,  begun  in  alliance 
with  Russia  in  1737,  ended  with  the  separate 


Trwrty  of  Belgrade  (1730) ,  which  restored  most  of 
Eugene'*  conquest  to  the  sultan.  Charles  wo*  a 
patron 'Of  learning  and  the  arts,  particularly  of 


Charlo  VH,  1607-1745,  emperor  (1742-45)  and,  as 
Charlw  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria  (1726-45) .  Hav- 
ing married  a  daughter  of  Emperor  Joseph  I,  he 
refused  to  recognise  the  PRAGMATIC  SANCTION  by 
whloh  Emperor  Charles  VI  (Ins  wife's  uncle)  re- 
eerved  the  succession  to  the  Hapsburg  lands  for 
his  daughter,  MARIA  THERESA  On  Charles  VI's 
death  (1740)  he  advanced  his  own  claim  and  joined 
with  Frederick  II  (of  Prussia),  France,  Spain,  and 
Saxony  to  attack  Maria  Theresa  (see  AUSTRIAN 
SUCCESSION,  WAH  OF  THE)  In  1742  he  was  elected 
emperor,  but  Bavaria  was  overrun  by  Austrian 
troops  Shortly  before  his  death  he  regained  his 
territories  Francis  I,  husband  of  Mana  Theresa, 
was  elected  emperor  to  succeed  him 

Charles  I,  1887-1922,  last  emperor  of  Austria  and, 
as  Charles  IV,  king  of  Hungary  (1910-18),  son  of 
Archduke  Otto  and  grandnephew  and  successor 
of  Francis  Joseph  He  married  ZITA  of  Bourbon- 
Parma.  The  death  (1014)  of  his  uncle.  FRANCIS 
FBRDINAND,  made  Charles  heir  to  the  throne  He 
showed  skill  as  a  commander  in  the  First  World 
War  After  his  accession  he  put  out  peace  feelers 
His  correspondence  with  his  brother-in-law,  Prince 
SIXTHS  or  BOURBON-PARMA,  when  published  by 
the  Allies,  caused  friction  between  Austria  and 
Germany  and  diminished  Charles's  popularity 
Charles  Vainly  tried  to  save  the  AUBTRO-HUN- 
OARIAN  MONARCHY  by  proclaiming  (Oet  16,  1918) 
an  Austrian  federative  state  Within  a  few  days 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  declared  their  in- 
dependence, and  on  Nov  3  Charles  had  to  consent 
to  the  unconditional  surrender  in  the  armistrce 
concluded  with  General  Armando  Diaz  On  Nov  11 
Charles  abdicated  as  emperor  of  AUSTRIA,  and  on 
Nov  13  as  king  of  HUNGARY,  early  in  1919  he  and 
his  family  went  into  exile  in  Switzerland  The 
triumph  of  the  monarchists  in  Hungary  in  1920 
encouraged  him  to  attempt  to  regain  that  throne 
He  arrived  in  Hungary  in  March,  1921,  but  he 
left  again  when  the  regent,  HOBTHY,  and  the 
premier,  Stephen  BETHLEN,  refused  their  support 
In  Oct ,  1921,  Charles  tried  again,  landing  in  an 
airplane  at  Sopron  and  leading  a  small  impro- 
vised force  on  Budapest  Yugoslavia  and  Czecho- 
slovakia ordered  mobilization,  and  Horthv  had 
Charles  arrested  Charles  was  exiled  to  Madeira, 
where  he  died  of  pneumonia  His  son,  Archduke 
OTTO,  inherited  his  Haim  to  the  throne  Sec 
biography  by  Herbert  Vivian  (1932) 

Charles  I,  1GOO-1649  king  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  (1625-49),  second  son  of  James  I  and 
Anne  of  Denmark,  b  Dunfermlme  He  was  made 
the  duke  of  Albany,  became  heir  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Henry  (1612),  and  was 
made  prince  of  Wales  in  1616  The  negotiations  for 
Ins  marriage  to  the  Spanish  infanta  were  unpopular 
in  England,  and  Charles  himself  turned  against 
Spain  after  his  unhappy  visit  to  Madrid,  in  the 
company  of  George  Vilhers,  duke  of  BUCKINGHAM 
(1623),  when  he  tried  to  arrange  the  affair  per- 
sonally Aside  from  these  negotiations,  he  took 
little  part  in  politics  before  he  succeeded  his  father 
as  king  (1625)  He  was  popular  at  that  time,  but 
immediately  offended  English  opinion  by  his  mar- 
riage to  the  Catholic  Henrietta  Mana,  sister  of 
Louis  XIII  of  Fram  e  This  French  and  Catholic 
influence  not  only  brought  him  the  ill  will  of  his 
Protestant  subjects,  but  probably  contributed  to 
the  religious  problems  of  his  sons,  Charles  II  and 
James  II  Charles's  favorite,  Buckingham,  was 
unpopular,  and  the  foreign  ventures  under  Buck- 
ingham's guidance  were  unfortunate,  particularly 
the  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Cadiz  (1625)  and  the 
attempt  to  aid  the  French  Protestants  by  sending  a 
fleet  to  Re  (1627-28)  Nor  would  Parliament  will- 
ingly grant  money  for  Charles's  sister,  Elizabeth  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  Protestants  in  the  Thirty  Years 
War  The  reign  quickly  resolved  itself  into  the 
bitter  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  king  and 
Parliament  that  is  called  the  PURITAN  REVOLU- 
TION (though  religion  was  but  one  element  m  the 
controversy)  The  House  of  Commons,  mainly 
representing  wealthy  merchants  and  country  gen- 
tlemen, was  largely  Calvmist  in  sympathy,  and 
many  of  the  lords  also  were  Puritans  Charles  was 
an  advocate  of  episcopacy  and  supported  his 
bishops  Parliament  had  the  whip  hand  in  its  con- 
trol of  money  grants  to  the  king,  who  was  in  his 
turn  responsible  for  the  defense  of  the  realm  and 
foreign  relations,  and  Parliament  refused  grants 
until  its  grievances  were  redressed  The  Parlia- 
ment of  1625  refused  money,  demanded  ministers 
it  could  trust,  and  was  soon  dissolved  by  Charles 
That  of  1626  was  dissolved  when  it  started  im- 
peachment proceedings  against  Buckingham 
Charles,  to  meet  his  needs  for  money,  resorted  to 
quartering  troops  upon  the  people  and  to  a  forced 
loan,  which  he  attempted  to  collect  by  arbitrary 
prosecutions  and  imprisonments.  Forced  to  call 
Parliament  again  in  1628,  he  was  compelled  to 
agree  to  the  PETITION  or  RIGHT,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  English  constitutional  documents.  In 
violation  of  ltd  spirit,  Charles  continued  to  collect 
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taxes  called  tonnage  and  poundage,  unauthorized 
by  Parliament  Although  Buckingham  was  assas- 
sinated (1628),  the  parliamentary  session  of  1629 
was  bitter.  It  closed  dramatically  with  a  resolu- 
tion condemning  unauthorized  taxation  as  well  as 
attempts  to  change  the  existing  church  practices 
Charles  then  governed  personally  without  Parlia- 
ment for  11  years,  which  were  marked  by  popular 
opposition  to  strict  enforcement  of  the  practices  of 
the  Established  Church  by  Archbishop  William 
LAUD  and  to  the  ingenious  devices  employed  by 
the  government  to  obtain  funds  Because  of  the 
royally  controlled  courts  of  high  commission  and 
Star  Chamber,  civil  and  religious  liberties  were  at 
a  low  point,  and  large  emigrations  to  America, 
of  both  Catholic*  and  Puritans,  took  place.  The 
tnal  (1637-38)  of  John  HAMPDEN  for  refusal  to 
pay  snip  money  greatly  increased  public  indigna- 
tion. Meanwhile  Charles's  lieutenant  in  Ireland, 
Thomas  Wentworth,  earl  of  STR  AFFORD,  was 
pursuing  his  oppressive  policy  of  "Thorough  "  Con- 
ditions in  England  reached  a  crisis  when  Charles 
attempted  to  force  episcopacy  upon  the  Scots, 
an  attempt  which  was  violently  opposed  bv  the 
COVENANTERS  and  which  resulted  in  the  flret 
Bishops'  War  Unable  to  make  war  effectively, 
Charles  summoned  (1640)  the  so-called  Short 
Parliament  This  body  demanded  redress  of  griev- 
ances before  granting  funds  and  was  dissolved 
Another  attempt  to  wage  war  without  Parliament 
failed,  in  spite  of  vigorous  efforts  by  Charles  and 
Strafford,  and  the  famous  Long  Parliament  was 
summoned  (1640)  Under  the  leadership  of  John 
PVM,  John  Hampden,  and  Sir  Henry  VANE,  Parlia- 
ment secured  itself  against  dissolution  without  its 
own  consent  and  brought  about  the  death  of  Straf- 
ford, the  abolition  of  the  courts  of  high  commission 
and  Star  Chamber,  and  the  end  of  arbitrary  taxa- 
tion In  1641  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  aimed  at 
religious  and  administrative  reforms,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king  Charles  professed  to  accept  the 
revolutionary  legislation,  but  his  queen  was  im- 
plicated m  the  army  plot  to  get  rid  of  Parliament, 
and  Charles  was,  quite  unjustly,  suspex  ted  of  com- 
plicity in  the  Irish  massacre  (1641)  of  Protestants 
in  Ulster  Hysterical  fear  of  a  mihtariet-royahit- 
Cathohc  reign  of  terror  seems  to  have  swept  Eng- 
land, and  Charles's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize 
five  opposition  member*  of  Parliament  in  violation 
of  traditional  privilege  was  the  fatal  blunder  that 
precipitated  civil  war  There  were  no  decisive  vic- 
tories until  he  was  defeated  at  Marston  Moor 
(1644)  and  Naseby  (1645)  In  1640  Charles  gave 
himself  up  to  the  Scottish  army  and  in  1647,  left 
behind  in  England,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Parlia- 
ment Ho  ultimately  was  taken  over  by  the  Eng- 
lish army  leaders,  who  were  now  highly  suspicious 
of  both  king  and  Parliament  HP  escaped  once  to 
Cansbrooke,  Isle  of  Wight,  but  was  treated  as  a 
prisoner  rather  than  king  there  His  attempted 
coalition  between  royalists  and  Presbyterians  was 
broken  by  the  army  Ho  was  tried  by  a  high  court 
of  juatue  (see  REGICIDES),  specially  constituted  by 
the  Rump  Parliament  for  the  purpose  and  con- 
trolled by  his  most  powerful  enemies,  and  was  con- 
victed of  treason  for  levying  war  against  Parlia- 
ment He  was  beheaded,  Jan  30,  1649  To  the 
royalists  he  became  the  martyred  king  who  wrote 
the  EIKON  BASILIKE  By  his  opponents  he  was 
considered  a  double-dealing  tyrant  He  had,  how- 
ever, lived  in  a  period  of  intense  religious  passions 
and  rapid  political  development  which  he  proved 
unable  to  control  Whether  or  not  a  straightfor- 
ward and  liberal  policy  toward  Parliament  and 
Puritans  would  have  prevented  the  war,  certainly 
such  a  policy  was  temperamentally  impossible  for 
Charles.  His  judgment  and  will  were  too  feeble  to 
protect  him  against  unwise  advice  and  dangerous 
halfway  measures  that  undermined  confidence  in 
him  His  political  necessities  led  him  to  violate  a 
concept  of  constitutional  government  that  was  rap- 
idly gaining  ground  in  the  minds  of  a  powerful 
group  of  hia  subjects,  although  his  own  view  of  the 
constitution  was  by  no  means  so  indefensible  as  the 
19th-century  historians  maintained  See  S.  R 
Gardiner,  History  of  England,  1603-1642  (10  vola  , 
1883-84)  and  History  of  the  Great  C^vtl  War  (4  vols  , 
1893) ;  G.  M  Trevelyan,  England  under  the  Stuarts 
(rev  ed  ,  1930),  Geoffrey  Davies,  The  Early 
Stuarts  (1937). 

Charles  II,  1630-85,  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  (1 660-35) ,  second  son  of  Charles  I  and 
Henrietta  Maria  He  was  brought  up  in  the  care 
of  several  courtiers  At  the  time  of  the  Puritan 
Revolution,  Charles  was  sent  (1645)  to  the  west  of 
England  with  his  council,  which  included  Edward 
Hyde  and  Thomas  Wnothesley,  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton. In  1646  Charles  was  forced  to  escape  to 
France,  where  he  stayed  with  his  mother  and  was 
tutored  by  the  philosopher  Thomas  Hobbes,  In 
1640  Charles  vainly  attempted  to  save  his  father 
by  presenting  to  Parliament  a  signed  sheet  of  paper 
for  whatever  terms  might  be  put  thereon  After 
his  father's  execution  (1649),  Charles  was  pro- 
claimed king  in  Scotland  and  in  parts  of  England 
and  Ireland  He  accepted  the  terms  of  the  Scottish 
Covenantors  and  went  to  Scotland  ( 1650) ,  where  he 
was  crowned  (1651),  after  agreeing  to  support 


CHARLES  IV 

Presbyterlantom  in  England  as  well  as  m  Scotland. 
Charles  m  1651  marched  into  England  but  was  de- 
feated bv  Oliver  Cromwell  at  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, after  which  Charles  made  an  adventurous 
escape  to  France  There  he  lived  m  comparative 
poverty.  The  Anglo-French  negotiations  of  1654 
forced  Charles  into  Germany,  but  he  removed  to 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  after  he  had  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Spam  (1656)  In  1360  the  restoration 
of  the  king,  engineered  bv  General  MONCK  and 
aided  by  Charles's  conciliatory  Declaration  of 
Breda,  was  effected  Edward  Hyde,  the  king's 
companion  in  exile,  was  created  earl  of  CLARENDON 
and  made  first  minister  The  REGICIDES,  despite 
Charles's  desire  for  leniency,  were  prosecuted 
Episcopacy  was  restored  and  nonconformity  in  re- 
ligion was  greatly  weakened  by  the  CLARENDON 
CODE.  The  foreign  policy  enacted  by  the  Common- 
wealth government  in  the  Navigation  Act  of  1651 
was  confirmed  by  Charles's  government  in  ita 
NAVIGATION  ACTS  of  1661  and  1662.  The  king's 
leanings  toward  Roman  Catholicism  led  him  to 
favor  religious  toleration,  but  this  was  strongly  op- 
posed, with  the  consequent  branching-off  of  the 
nonconformists  and  dissenters,  who  formed  an  op- 
position that  was  later  to  develop  into  the  Wsta 
party  In  1662  he  married  Catherine  of  Braganaa 
The  year  1664  saw  the  outbreak  of  the  second 
DUTCH  WAR,  followed  by  the  great  London  plague 
of  1665  and  the  fire  of  1666  The  Dutch  War 
ended  indecisively  with  the  Treaty  of  Breda  in 
1667,  the  year  that  saw  the  fall  of  Clarendon  and 
the  rise  of  the  CABAL  ministry  Charles  placed 
England  in  the  Triple  Alliance  with  Holland  and 
Sweden  (1668),  although  he  sought  the  support  of 
Louis  XIV  of  Frame,  with  whom  he  negotiated  the 
secret  Treaty  of  Dover  (1670),  by  this  Charles  was 
to  adopt  Catholicism  and  wage  war  against  the 
Dutch,  for  which  Louis  was  to  advance  £150,000 
and  6,000  men  The  impending  third  Dutch  War 
began  in  1672,  and  though  it  established  English 
naval  uupreiuacj ,  it  proved  unpopular  at  home 
Charlea  was  forced  to  reucmd  his  declaration  of  in- 
dulgence (1672)  toward  nonconformists,  to  ap- 
prove the  TRBT  ACT,  and  to  make  peace  (1674) 
with  the  Dutch  Thomas  Osborno,  earl  of  DANBY, 
became  chief  minister,  and  Charles,  unable  to  se- 
cure supplies  from  Parliament,  agreed  (1676),  in 
consideration  of  a  large  subsidy,  not  to  contract 
foreign  alliances  without  the  consent  of  Louis  XIV, 
although  Charles  feigned  sympathy  with  the  anti- 
French  movement  at  home  His  alliance  with 
Louis,  however,  was  broken  bv  the  marriage  of  hi-* 
niece  Mary  to  William  of  Orange  (later  WILLIAM 
III)  Charles  intervened  in  the  Popish  Plot  (see 
OATKB,  TITUS)  affair  only  when  the  queen  waa  ac- 
cused The  Exclusion  Bui  to  bar  the  Catholic  duke 
of  York  (Later  JAMES  II)  from  the  throne  in  favor  of 
James  Scott,  duke  of  MONMOUTH,  was  brought  for- 
ward by  Anthony  Cooper,  earl  of  SHAFTESBURI, 
but  was  blocked  by  Charles's  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment (1681)  Thenceforth  Charles's  rule  waa  ab- 
solute Opposition  Whigs  unsuccessfully  attempt- 
ed to  seize  the  king  in  the  RYB  HOUSE  PLOT  two 
>  ears  before  Charles,  prof  easing  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith,  died  and  waa  succeeded  by  his  brother 
James  He  had  no  legitimate  offspring  but  several 
natural  children  by  his  various  mistresses,  who  in- 
cluded Lucy  WALTER,  Barbara  Vilhers,  duchess  of 
CLEVELAND,  Louise  Keroualle,  duchess  of  PORTS- 
MOUTH, and  Nell  GWYNN  His  reign  was  marked 
by  a  gradual  increase  m  parliamentary  power,  the 
rise  of  the  great  political  parties,  the  advance  of 
colonization  aud  trade  in  ludia,  America,  and  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  great  progress  of  England  as  a 
»ea  power  The  pleasure-loving  aud  immoral  char- 
actor  of  the  king,  as  opposed  to  hia  political  wis- 
dom, set  the  tone  of  the  brilliant  RESTORATION 
ppriod  See  contemporary  accounts  by  Gilbert 
Burnet,  John  Evelyn,  and  Samuel  Pepys,  biogra- 
phies by  Osmund  Airy  ( 1904) ,  Arthur  Bryant  ( 1931) , 
and  Jolui  Hay  ward  (1933) ,  G  N  Clark,  The  Later 
Stuarts  (1934) ,  David  Ogg,  England  in  the  Reign  of 
Charles  II  (2  vols  ,  1935). 
Charles  I,  Frankish  king  see  CHARLEMAGNE 
Charles  II,  French  king  see  CHAKLFS  II,  emperor 
Charles  HI  or  Charles  the  Fat,  French  kiug  see 
CHARLES  III,  emperor. 

Charles  III  (Charles  the  Simple),  879-929.  French 
king  (893-923),  son  of  Louis  11  (Lows  the  Stam- 
merer) He  was  excluded  from  the  succession  at 
the  death  of  Carloman  (8H4)  and  at  the  deposition 
(887)  of  Emperor  CHARLES  III  (Charles  the  Fat), 
but  he  was  crowned  by  a  party  of  nobles  m  893  and 
became  sole  king  at  the  death  of  EUDEB  in  898  He 
put  an  end  to  the  Norse  raids  by  ceding  to  the 
Norse  leader  Rollo  part  of  the  territory  later  known 
as  Normandy  m  the  Treaty  of  Samt-CUur-sur-Epte 
(911)  In  the  same  year  he  acquired  Lorraine  In 
922  some  of  the  barons  revolted  and  crowned 
ROBERT  I,  brother  of  Eudes,  king  In  923,  at  the 
battle  of  Soissons,  Robert  was  killed,  but  Charles 
was  defeated  Subsequently  RAOUL  of  Burgundy 
was  elected  king,  aud  Charles  was  imprisoned 
Charles  IV  (Charles  the  Fair),  1294-1328,  king  of 
France,  youngest  son  of  Philip  IV,  brother  and  suc- 
cessor (1322)  of  Philip  V.  He  continued  his  im- 
mediate predecessor's  work  of  strengthening  the 
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royal  power  and  increased  the  royal  revenues, 


sea 

of  the  ITALIAN  WARS.  Charles's  expedition  had  the 
positive  result  of  introducing  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance i  nto  France  The  history  of  his  reign  has  been 

. .  „„„ , „ jmperor,      recorded  bv  his  contemporary.  COMINES    See  also 

but  the  plan  came  to  nothing    In  1324  Charles  m-      J.  8  C  Bridge,  A  History  of  France  from  the  Death 
vaded  Guienne,  a  possession  of  the  English  king,    jtf  Lain»_XI,  Vols  I-H  (1922-24).     __ 
and  in  1327  compelled  England  to  cede  to  France 
the  districts  around  Agen  and  Baias  and  to  pay  a 
large  indemnity.    Charles,  the  last  king  of  the 


Capetmn  dynasty,  was  succeeded  by  Louis  VIII, 
of  the  Valofs  line 

Charles  V  (Charles  the  Wise),  1337-80,  king  of 
France  (1364-80).  During  the  captivity  of  his 
father,  JOHN  II,  m  England  (1356-60.  1364),  ho 
was  forced,  as  regent,  to  deal  with  the  JACQUERIK, 
with  the  intrigues  of  CHARLES  II  of  Navarre,  and 
with  the  popular  movement  headed  by  Etienne 
MARCEL  Becoming  king  m  1364,  he  restored  the 
stability  of  the  coinage  and  took  steps  to  rid  France 
of  the  "free  companies"  (faorcheurs)  of  demobilized 
soldiers  With  the  aid  of  his  great  general,  Ber- 
trand  DU  GUESTLIN,  Charles  almost  succeeded  in 
driving  the  English  from  France  Charles  and  his 
ministers,  the  MARMOUSBTS  strengthened  the  royal 
authority,  replaced  feudal  military  service  with  a 
standing  army,  built  a  powerful  navy,  and  insti- 
tuted fiscal  reforms  A  patron  of  the  arts  and  of 
learning,  he  established  the  royal  library,  built  the 
Bastille,  and  interested  himself  in  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  Louvre  and  the  construction  of  the 
palace  of  Saint- Pol  However,  his  love  of  pomp  and 
lark  of  economy  put  a  severe  economic  burden  on 
the  country  throughout  his  reign  His  son,  Charles 
VI,  succeeded  him 

Charles  VI  (Charles  the  Mad  or  Charles  the  Well 
Beloved),  1368-1422,  king  of  France  (1380-1422), 
son  and  successor  of  Charles  V  He  married  ISA- 
BEAU  OF  BAVARIA  During  his  minority  he  was 
under  the  tutelage  of  his  uncles,  whose  policies 
emptied  the  royal  treasury  and  provoked  popular 
uprisings  m  France  and  Flanders  Charles  freed 
himself  of  this  influence  in  1388,  took  as  his  counse- 
lor his  brother  Louis,  due  d'ORLCANS,  and  recalled 
his  father's  ministers,  the  MARMOUSETS  After 
1302  Charles  was  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  in- 
sanity and  was  not  active  in  the  government  The 
royal  princes  returned  to  power,  and  the  Marmou- 
sets  were  dismissed  Charles's  reign  was  disturbed 
by  the  war  between  ARM\GNACB  AND  BURGUNDIANS 
and  the  invasion  of  France  bv  Henry  V  of  England 
It  ended  two  years  after  he  had  signed  the  ignomin- 
ious Treaty  of  TROYES,  recognizing  Henry  as  his 
successor 

Charles  VH  (Charles  the  Victorious  or  Charles  the 
Well  Served),  1403-61,  king  of  France  (1422-61), 
son  and  successor  of  Charles  VI  During  his  reign 
the  HuNDRKn  YEARS  WAR  ended,  and  the  English 
were  expelled  from  France  Charles  had  been  ex- 
eluded  from  the  throne  by  the  Treaty  of  TROVES, 
but  he  took  the  royal  title  after  his  father's  death 
(1422)  and  ruled  south  of  the  Loire,  while  Henry 
VI  of  England  controlled  the  north  and  Guienne 
Vacillating  in  disposition  and  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  corrupt  favorites,  he  waged  only  per- 
functory warfare  against  the  English  until  he  was 
prodded  into  action  by  such  energetic  followers  as 
JOAN  or  ARC,  ARTHUR  III,  duke  of  Brittany, 
DUXOIB,  and  LA  HIRE  After  the  capture  of  Or- 
leans, Charles  was  crowned  at  Rheims  (1429)  In 
1435,  by  tho  Treaty  of  ARRAS,  he  won  Burgundy  as 
an  ally,  m  1440  the  PRAOUFHIK  was  put  down,  and 
in  1444*  a  truce  was  signed  with  England  By  the 
battle  of  Fornugny  and  the  capture  of  Cherbourg 
(1450)  the  English  were  expelled  from  Normandy, 
and  the  battle  of  Castillon  (1463)  resulted  in  their 
withdrawal  from  Guienne  In  his  later  years 
Charles,  though  dominated  by  his  mistress,  AgnJs 
SOREL,  proved  an  able  administrator  He  reorgan- 
ised the  army,  uphold  justice,  and  restored  French 
finances  by  an  orderly  and  moderate  fiscal  policy 
Charles  issued  the  PRAGMATIC  SANCTION  of  Bourges 
in  1438  In  his  reign  French  common  e  was  ex- 
panded by  the  enterprise  of  Jacques  COJUR  His 
fast  years  were  disturbed  by  the  constant  revolts  of 
the  dauphin,  who  later  succeeded  to  the  throne  as 
Louis  XI 

Charles  VIII,  1470-98,  king  of  France  (1483-98), 
son  and  successor  of  Louis  XI  He  first  ruled  under 
the  regency  of  his  sister  ANNE  DE  BEAUJBU  Soon 
after  his  marriage  to  ANNE  OF  BRITTANY  (1491),  he 
freed  himself  from  the  influence  of  his  sister  and  her 
husband  and  began  to  prepare  for  the  project  of 
conquering  Naples,  to  which  his  father  had  ac- 
quired a  claim  as  heir  of  the  last  surviving  descend- 
ant of  Louis  II  of  Naples  Urged  by  Lodovico 
SFORZA,  he  invaded  Italy  in  1494;  after  a  triumphal 
inarch  through  Pavia,  Florence,  a«d  Rome,  he 
took  Naples  (Feb.,  1495)  A  league  being  formed 
against  him  by  Milan,  Venice,  Ferdinand  V  of 
Spam,  Emperor  Maximilian  I,  and  Pope  Alexander 
VI  (March,  1495),  he  was  forced  to  a  hasty  retreat, 
in  tho  course  of  which  he  distinguished  himself 
against  odds  at  the  battle  of  Fornovo  (July,  1495) 
The  troops  he  had  left  behind  m  Naples  were  de- 
feated, but  he  was  forming  new  plans  of  conquest 
at  the  time  of  h»  death  He  hmd  no  male  issue  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Louis  XII  The  conflict 
•*  France  and  Spain  in  Italy  marked  the  beginning 
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Charles  IX,  1650-74,  king  of  France.  He  succeeded 
(1560)  his  brother  Francis  II  under  the  regency  of 
bis  mother,  CATHERINE  DE'  MEDICI  Turning  from 
his  mother's  influence,  he  began  to  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  COLIONY  His  temperament,  however,  was 
so  unstable  that  he  was  easily  swayed  to  take  part 
in  the  massacre  of  SAINT  BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAY 
He  was  the  patron  of  the  PLEIADS  Charles  IX  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Henrv  III 

Charles  X,  1757-1836,  king  of  France  (1824-30), 
brother  of  Louis  XVI  and  of  Louis  XVIII,  whom 
he  succeeded  As  count  of  Artois  he  headed  the 
reactionary  faction  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI,  left 
France  (July,  1789)  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  became  a  leading  spirit  of  the 
EMIORB  party  in  England.  After  nis  lamentable 
failure  to  aid  the  VEND&E  insurrection,  he  stayed  in 
England  until  the  Bourbon  restoration  (1814) 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII  he  headed  the 
ultraroyalist  opposition,  which  triumphed  after  the 
assassination  (1820)  of  Charles's  son,  the  due  de 
BERRY.  The  event  caused  the  fall  of  the  DKCAZES 
ministry  and  the  advent  of  VILLEIN,  who  contin- 
ued as  chief  minister  after  Charles's  accession 
Among  tho  many  attempts  of  Charles  and  Villele  to 
reestablish  the  ancien  regime,  the  law  (1825)  in- 
demnifying the  emigres  for  lands  confiscated  during 
the  French  Revolution  met  partu  ular  disapproval, 
especially  because  the  middle  class  was  hit  by  tho 
consequent  reduction  of  interest  on  government 
bonds  The  rising  capitalist  forces  and  the  liberal 
press  joined  m  attacking  the  Villele  cabinet,  which 
resigned  in  1827  Its  successor,  under  MARTIGNAC, 
vainly  tried  to  steer  a  middle  course,  and  in  1829 
Charles  appointed  an  uncompromising  reactionary, 
Jules  Armand  de  POLIO  NAG,  as  chief  minister  To 
divert  attention  from  internal  affairs  Pohgnac  ini- 
tiated the  French  venture  in  ALGERIA  However, 
his  dissolution  (March,  1830)  of  the  liberal  chamber 
of  deputies  and  his  drastic  July  Ordinances  re- 
sulted in  the  JULY  REVOLUTION.  Charles  abdicated 
in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  comte  de  CHAMBORD. 
but  the  due  d 'Orleans,  whom  Charles  appointed 
lieutenant  geneial  of  France,  was  chosen  "king  of 
the  French"  as  Louis  PHILIPPE  Charles  X  lived 
out  his  life  in  England  and  Scotland  During  his 
reign  French  romanticism  reached  its  full  flower 

Charles  I  (Charles  Robert  of  Anjou),  1288-1342, 
king  of  Hungary  (1308-42).  grandson  of  Charles  II 
of  Naples,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Stephen 
V  of  Hungary  He  founded  the  ANGEVIN  dynasty 
of  Hungary  On  the  death  (1301)  of  Andrew  III, 
las',  of  the  Arpad  dvnasty,  Charles  was  the  candi- 
date of  Pope  Boniface-  VIII  for  the  crown  of  St 
Stephen,  but  Wenceslaus  III  of  Bohemia  and  Otto 
of  Bavaria  were  elected  (1301,  1305),  in  1308  the 
Hungarian  diet  at  last  chose  Charles,  who  was 
crowned  m  1310  He  reorganized  tho  army  on  a 
feudal  basis  and  imposed  a  direct  laud  tax  to  pay 
military  expenses  Silver  and  gold  mines  became 
state  monopolies,  and  m  1338  gold  became  the  ac- 
cepted currency  Charles  encouraged  trade  and  in- 
creased the  privileges  of  the  cities  His  foreign  pol- 
icy was  dynastic,  he  married  his  second  son  to 
Joanna  I  of  Naples  and  took  as  his  second  wife 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  King  Ladislaus  I  of  Poland 
In  1339  he  seemed  the  succession  to  Casiimr  III 
of  Poland  for  his  eldest  son,  later  also  Louis  I  of 
Hungary 

Charles  II,  king  of  Hungary  see  CHARLES  III,  king 
of  Naples 

Charles  III,  king  of  Hungary  see  CHARLES  VI, 
emperor 

Charles  IV,  king  of  Hungary  see  CHARLES  I,  em- 
peror of  Austria 

Charles  I  (Charles  of  Anjou),  1226-1285,  king  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  (1266-85),  count  of  Anjou  and 
Provence,  youngest  brother  of  King  Louis  IX  of 
France  He  took  part  in  Louis's  crusades  to  Egypt 
(1248)  and  Tunisia  (1270)  After  obtaining  Prov- 
ence by  marriage  (1246),  he  extended  his  influence 
into  Piedmont  He  became  senator  of  Rome  (1263, 
1265-78)  and  undertook  to  champion  the  papal 
cause  against  MANFRED  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  Sicily  In  reward,  he  was  crowned  (1266)  by 
Pope  Clement  IV  Charles  defeated  Manfred 
(1266)  at  Benevento  and  defeated  and  executed 
CONRADIN  m  1268  As  loader  of  the  Guelphs  he 
gained  political  hegemony  in  Italy  and  won  suze- 
rainty over  several  cities  in  Tuscany,  Piedmont,  and 
Lombardy,  but  his  intention  of  imitating  the 
Hohenstaufen's  policies  led  to  a  cooling  of  his  rela- 
tions with  the  papacy  Planning  to  conquer  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  he  allied  himself  with  the  de- 
posed emperor,  BALDWIN  II,  against  MICHAEL 
VIII  and  fought  for  years  m  the  Balkans.  Corfu, 
Epirus,  and  Albania  were  taken  The  crushing  tax 
burden  imposed  by  his  wars  and  the  appointment  of 
arrogant  French  officials  led  in  Sicily  to  the  SICILIAN 
VKSPERS  (1282).  The  ensuing  war  against  the 
rebels  and  PBTBR  III  of  Aragon,  whom  they  bad 
chosen  as  king  of  Sicily,  continued  under  his  son 


and  successor,  Charles  II.  Charles  I  was  the  found- 
er of  the  first  ANGEVIN  dynasty  in  Naples. 

Chart**  II  (Charles  the  Lame),  1248-1300,  king  of 
Naples  (1285-1309),  count  of  Anjou  and  Provence, 
son  and  successor  of  Charles  I.  In  the  war  that 
followed  the  SICILIAN  VESPERS  he  was  captured 
(1281)  m  a  naval  battle  by  ROGER  OF  LOR tA,  but  he 
was  released  a  few  years  later  and  crowned  (1289) 
king  of  Naples  by  Pope  Nicholas  IV  The  war  m 
Sicily  against  James,  son  and  successor  of  Peter 
III,  continued  until  James  became  king  of  Aragon 
as  JAMES  II  and  returned  Sicily  to  the  pope,  recog- 
nitmg  Charles  II  as  king  (1295)  The  Sicilians, 
however,  set  up  James's  brother,  FREDERICK  II,  as 
king,  and  war  was  resumed  An  expedition  to 
Sicily  under  CHARLES  OF  V A  LOIS  led  to  the  Peace  of 
Caltabellotta  (1302) ,  Charles  II  and  Pope  Boniface 
VIII  agreed  that  Frederick  II  would  remain  king, 
but  Sicily  was  to  go  to  Charles  or  his  heir  on  Fred- 
erick's death 

Charles  III  (Charles  of  Durazso),  1345-86,  king  of 
Naples  (1381-86)  and,  as  Charles  II,  of  Hungary 
(1385-86),  great-grandson  of  Charles  II  of  Naples 
He  was  adopted  as  a  child  by  JOANNA  I  of  Naples 
and  later  lived  at  the  court  of  Louis  I  of  Hungary 
In  1380  Pope  Urban  VI  summoned  Charles  to  de- 
throne Joanna,  who  supported  Clement  VII,  the 
antipope,  and  Joanna  repudiated  Charles  m  favor 
of  Louis  of  Anjou  (see  Louis  I,  king  of  Naples) 
Charles  conquered  Naples,  was  crowned  (1381)  by 
the  pope,  imprisoned  Joanna,  and  probably  had  her 
killed  the  following  year  He  repulsed  the  attacks 
of  Louis  of  Anjou  In  1385  he  was  elected  king  of 
Hungary  over  the  claims  of  SIOISMUND,  he  was 
crowned  but  was  assassinated  shortly  afterward 
Charles  was  succeeded  in  Naples  by  his  son,  Lance- 
lot, and  m  Hungary  by  Sigisrmmd 

Charles  II  (Charles  the  Bad),  1332-87,  king  of  Na- 
varre (1349-87),  count  of  Evreux  He  carried  on  a 
long  feud  with  his  father-in-law,  John  II,  king  of 
France,  procuring  the  assassination  of  John's  favor- 


ite, Charles  de  la  Cerda  (1354),  and  forming  an  al- 
liance with  Edward  III  of  England  In  1356 
Charles  was  treacherously  seised  by  John  and  im- 
prisoned, but  he  was  rescued  after  the  capture  of 
John  at  Poitiers  He  helped  to  suppress  the  JAC- 
QUERIB  (1368)  and  wa«  chosen  by  fitienne  MARCEL 
to  defend  Pans  against  the  dauphin  (later  Charles 
V),  only  to  betray  his  trust  He  was  involved  until 
his  death  in  quarrels  with  Charles  V  and  with 
Castile  and  in  intrigues  with  England 

Charles  HI  (Charles  the  Good),  1301-1425,  king  of 
Navarre  (1387-1425),  count  of  fivreux,  son  and 
successor  of  Charles  II  He  settled  (1404)  his  in- 
herited differences  wityi  France  and  later  tnod  to 
negotiate  between  the  Armagnacs  and  Burgun- 
dians  His  reign  was  peaceful  and  beneficent  Um 
daughter  Blanche  and  her  husband  John,  later 
John  II  of  Aragon,  succeeded  him 

Charles  I,  1863-1908,  king  of  Portugal  (1889-1908), 
son  and  successor  of  Louis  I  He  came  to  the  throne 
at  a  time  when  political  stagnation  and  financial 
troubles  inherited  from  the  long  civil  wars  made 
the  problems  of  government  excessively  difficult 
Republicanism  and  socialism  had  been  steadily 
growing  A  cultured  and  urbane  man,  accom- 
plished m  painting  and  music  and  learned  in  lan- 
guage and  oceanography,  Charles  had  little  oppor- 
tunity to  display  any  gifts  of  administration  \ 
crisis  arose  over  the  African  empire,  whoro  Portu- 
guese and  British  ambitions  clashed,  and  on  Jan 
11,  1890,  Great  Britain  sent  a  memorandum, 
known  to  the  Portuguese  as  the  Ultimatum,  de- 
manding that  Portugal  cease  all  attempts  to  estab- 
lish further  influence  on  the  borders  of  Mozambique 
and  Angola  The  Portuguese  had  to  yield,  but 
there  was  a  strong  bin  at  of  feeling  against  the  Brit- 
ish, the  government,  and  the  king  Affairs  with 
Great  Britain  were  patched  up,  but  the  position  of 
Charles  declined  1'inaucial  affairs  went  from  bad 
to  worse,  and  Germany  sought  to  take  advantage 
of  them  to  get  part  of  the  Portuguese  African  em- 
pire The  attempt  of  the  king  to  foster  a  dictator- 
ship under  JoSo  Franco,  head  of  the  Regenerator 
party,  caused  violent  reaction  A  revolution  in 
Jan  ,  1908,  failed,  but  before  the  end  of  the  month 
the  first  regicide  m  Portuguese  history  took  place 
Charles  and  the  heir  apparent  were  shot  m  a  public 
square  in  Lisbon.  Manuel  II  succeeded  to  the 
throne 

Charles  I  and  Charles  II,  kings  of  Rumania,  see 
CAROL  I  and  CAROL  II 

Charles  I,  king  of  Spam   see  CHARLES  V,  emperor. 

Charles  II,  1661-1700,  king  of  Spam,  Naples,  and 
Sicily  (1665-1700),  son  and  successor  of  Philip  IV 
He  was  the  last  of  the  Spanish  Hapsburgs  His 
mother,  Mariana  of  Austria,  was  regent  tor  him 
and  continued  to  rule  after  his  majority  until  forced 
into  exile  by  Charles's  illegitimate  brother,  JOHN  OF 
AUSTRIA  (1629-79).  After  John's  death  she  re- 
gained much  of  her  power  During  Charles's  reign 
Spam  was  weakened  by  the  War  of  DEVOLUTION 
and  the  War  of  the  GRAND  ALLIANCE).  Charles  was 
childless  Negotiations  regarding  his  successor  did 
not  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war  after  his  death  (see 
SPANISH  SUCCESSION,  WAR  or  THB).  The  Bourbon 
candidate  was  allowed  to  accept  the  throne  after 
the  war  when  Philip  V  became  king. 
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Charts  HI,  1716-88,  king  of  Spain  (1759-88)  and 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  (1736-59),  son  of  Philip  V  and 
ELIZABETH  FARNESE.  Recognised  aa  duke  of  Par* 
ma  and  Piacenza  in  1731,  he  relinquished  the  duch- 
ies to  Austria  after  conquering  ( 1734)  Naples  and 
Sicily  in  the  War  of  the  POLISH  SUCCESSION  His 
reign  in  Naples  was  beneficent  In  1759  he  suc- 
ceeded his  half  brother  Ferdinand  VI  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  Naples  and  Sicily  passing  to  his  third  son, 
Ferdinand  (later  Ferdinand  I  of  the  Two  Sicilies). 
Charles  at  first  was  neutral  in  the  SEVEN  YEARS 
WAR,  but  after  concluding  the  FAMILY  COMPACT  of 
1761  with  France  he  was  drawn  into  the  conflict 
By  the  Treaty  of  Pans  of  1763  he  ceded  Florida  to 
England  but  received  Louisiana  from  France  Ter- 
ritorial disputes  with  Portugal  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
region  were  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Ildefonso 
(1777)  with  the  help  of  Charles's  chief  minister, 
FLORIFMBLANCA  In  the  American  Revolution, 
Charles  entered  (1779)  the  war  on  the  American 
side  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Pans  of  1783  regained 
Florida  and  Minorca  Spam  prospered  during  the 
reign  of  Charles,  who  is  regarded  as  the  greatest 
Bourbon  king  of  Spam  and  one  of  the  "enlightened 
despots  "  He  expelled  the  Jesuits  m  1767  His  son, 
Charles  IV,  succeeded  him 

Charles  IV,  1748-1819,  king  of  Spam  (1788-1808), 
second  son  of  Charles  III,  whom  he  succeeded  in 

'  place  of  his  imbecile  elder  brother  Unlike  his 
father,  Charles  IV  was  reactionary  and  ineffective 
and  in  1792  virtually  surrendered  the  government 
to  GODOY,  his  chief  minister  and  the  lover  of  Queen 
Marfa  Luisa  Spain  entered  the  French  Revolu- 
tionary Wars  in  1793,  but  in  1795  was  forced  by 
France,  in  the  second  Treaty  of  Basel,  to  withdraw 
from  the  First  Coalition  The  Treaty  of  San  Il- 
defonso (1796)  allied  Spam  with  France  Having 
declared  war  on  England  late  in  1804,  Spain  shared 
(1805)  in  the  disaster  of  Trafalgar  The  convention 
of  Fontamebleau  (1806)  precipitated  the  events 
leading  to  the  PFNINSULAR  WAK  French  troops 
entered  Spain  in  1807  Discontent  with  Charles's 
disastrous  policy  led  to  the  f  oup  d'6tat  at  Aranjuez , 
the  king  was  forced  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son, 
FERDINAND  VII  Napoleon  I  tricked  both  father 
and  son  into  a  meeting  with  him  at  Bayonne, 
France,  and  forced  them  to  abdicate  m  turn  Tho 
loval  family  was  held  <  aptive  in  France  until  1814, 
\v  lule  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  king  of  Spam  Charles 
IV  and  his  family  have  been  pitilessly  portrayed  by 
Go\a,  who  en  loved  their  favor 

Charles  IX,  1550-1611,  king  of  Sweden  (1604-11), 
v  oungest  son  of  Gustavus  I  HP  was  duke  of  Soder- 
manland,  Narkp,  and  Vdrmland  before  his  acces- 
sion During  tho  reign  of  his  brother,  John  III 
(1568-92),  he  opposed  John's  leanmgH  toward  Ca- 
tholicism After  John's  death  he  acted  as  regent, 
summoned  (1592)  tho  Riksdag  to  Uppsala,  nnd  had 
it  establish  Lutheranism  as  the  state  religion  This 
measure  was  passed  m  anticipation  of  the  arrival 
(1594)  of  John  Ill's  Catholic  son  and  heir,  King 
SimsMUND  III  of  Poland,  who  was  obliged  to  pledge 
himself  to  uphold  Protestantism  in  Sweden  Sigis- 
mund  having  left  Sweden  in  the  same  year,  Charles 
again  summoned  the  Riksdag,  was  made  regent 
against  the  king's  wishes,  and  ousted  all  Catholic 
officials  The  Swedish  nobles  were  loyal  to  Sigis- 
mund,  but  tho  people  supported  Charles  Sigis- 
mund  landed  an  armv  at  Kalmar  (1598),  was  de- 
feated by  Charles  at  Stangobro,  and  was  deposed 
b\  the  Riksdag  in  1599  Charles  accepted  the 
Swedish  throne  only  after  Sigismund'a  brother, 
John,  had  renounced  it  (1604)  As  regent,  Charles 
took  severe  measures  against  tho  nobilitv  In  1600 
he  invaded  Livonia  and  thus  began  the  long  Polish- 
Swedish  wars  which  ended  only  with  tho  Poace  of 
OLIVA  in  1660  Charles's  claim  to  Lapland  involved 
him  in  the  unsuccessful  KALMAR  W\R  (1611-13) 
with  CHRISTIAN  IV  of  Denmark  He  died  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Gustavus  II 

Charles  X  (Charles  Gustavus),  1622-60,  king  of 
Sweden  (1054-60),  nephew  of  Gustavus  II  (Gus- 
tavus Adolphus)  The  son  of  John  Casunir,  count 
palatine  of  Zweibrttcken,  he  brought  the  house  of 
Wittelsbach  to  the  Swedish  throne  when  his  cousin, 
Queen  CHRISTINA,  abdicated  in  his  favor  Before 
his  accession,  Charles  had  gained  both  military  and 
diplomatic  experience,  fighting  under  Torstonsson 
in  tho  Thirty  Years  War  and  serving  under  Chan- 
cellor OXENSTIERNA  As  king,  Charles  remedied 
Christina's  alienation  of  crownlands  by  securing 
their  restitution  at  the  Riksdag  of  1655  He  re- 
opened hostilities  with  Poland,  taking  Warsaw  and 
Cracow  in  1655,  but  Polish  resistance  became  for- 
midable after  the  miracle  at  CZESTOCHOWA 
Charles's  position  worsened  quickly  Tsar  Alexis 
of  Russia  invaded  Livonia,  FREDERICK  III  of  Den- 
mark declared  war  (1667),  and  Frederick  William 
of  Brandenburg  deserted  his  alliance  with  Sweden 
Charles  hastened  to  Denmark,  crossed  the  frozen 
sea  to  threaten  Copenhagen,  and  forced  the  Danes 
to  make  peace  By  the  Treaty  of  Roskilde  (1658) 
Denmark  ceded  to  Sweden  the  provinces  of  Skane, 
Hatland,  Blekmge,  and  Bohualan  m  S  Sweden  as 
well  as  Bornholm  and  part  of  Norway.  Refusal  of 
Denmark  to  renounce  an  alliance  with  the  Nether- 
lands caused  Charles  to  resume  the  war  in  1658. 


England,  the  Netherlands,  and  France  intervened 
in  favor  of  Denmark  Charles,  after  concluding  a 
truce  with  Russia  (1668),  began  to  negotiate  for  a 
general  peace.  He  died  suddenly  before  the  nego- 
tiations were  ended  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Charles  XI .  His  wars  were  settled  to  the  advantage 
of  Sweden  The  Treaty  of  Copenhagen  ( 1 660)  with 
Denmark  left  Sweden  in  possession  of  its  four  south- 
ern provinces  (For  the  settlement  with  Poland, 
see  OLIVA,  PEACE  or,)  During  Charles's  reign 
Sweden  lost  NEW  SWEDEN  to  the  Dutch 
Charles  XI,  1655-97,  king  of  Sweden  (1660-97),  son 
and  successor  of  Charles  X  During  his  minority  a 
regency  successfully  liquidated  the  wars  with  Po- 
land and  Denmark  by  the  Treaty  of  Copenhagen 
and  the  Peace  of  Oliva  (1660)  and  made  peace  with 
Russia  (1661)  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo  At 
home,  the  regency  mismanaged  affairs,  but  upon 
reaching  his  majority,  Charles  obtained  from  the 
Riksdag  the  restitution  of  alienated  crownlands 
Sweden  was  involved  in  the  third  of  the  DUTCH 
WARS  as  an  ally  of  Louis  XIV  Charles  was  de- 
feated at  Fehrbelhn  (1676)  by  FREDERICK  WILLIAM 
of  Brandenburg,  who  overran  Swedish  Pomerama 
Against  Denmark,  Charles  was  successful  on  land, 
particularly  at  Landskrona  (1677)  At  the  Treaty 
of  Sdint-Germam  (1679)  with  Brandenburg,  Charles 
— through  the  influence  of  Louis  XIV — regained 
Pomerama  The  Peace  of  Lund  (1679)  with  Den- 
mark drew  the  Scandinavian  nations  closer  to- 
gether, and  m  1680  Charles  married  Princess  Ulrika 
of  Denmark  Turning  to  internal  affairs,  Charles 
set  about  increasing^ the  royal  power  at  the  expense 
of  the  nobles  The  Riksdag  of  1 682  gave  him  abso- 
lute power,  which  he  used  efficiently  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  XII 

Charles  XII,  1682-1718,  king  of  Sweden  (1697- 
1718),  son  and  successor  of  Charles  XI  The  re- 
gency under  which  he  succeeded  was  abolished  in 
1697  at  the  request  of  tho  Riksdag  At  the  cor- 
onation Charles  omitted  the  usual  oath  and  crowned 
himself  with  his  own  hands  The  youth  and  in- 
experience of  the  king  invited  the  coalition  (1699) 
of  PETER  I  of  Russia,  AUGUSTUS  II  of  Poland  and 
Saxony,  and  FREDERICK  IV  of  Denmark  against 
Sweden  In  the  NORTHERN  WAR  the  allies  soon 
were  undeceived  as  to  Charles's  abilities  In  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  campaigns  in  history,  Charles 
forced  Denmark  to  make  peace  (Aug  ,  1700),  de- 
feated Peter  I  at  the  Narva  (Nov.  1700),  sub- 
jugated Courland  (1701),  invaded  Poland,  declared 
Augustus  dethroned,  and  secured  the  election 
(1704)  of  STANISLAUS  I  as  Polish  king  In  1706  he 
invaded  Saxony  and  forced  Augustus  to  recognize 
Stanislaus  as  king  of  Poland,  to  end  his  alliance 
with  Russia,  and  to  surrender  his  adviser  PATKUL, 
whom  Charles  had  broken  on  the  wheel  Charles 
now  turned  on  his  chief  enemy,  Peter  I  Securing 
the  alliance  of  the  Cossack  hetinan  MAZEPPA,  he 
invaded  Russia  in  1708  But  m  June,  1709,  he  was 
disastrously  defeated  at  Poltava  and  fled  to  Turkey, 
where  he  persuaded  Sultan  AHMED  III  to  declare 
war  on  Russia  (1710)  After  the  Peace  of  the  Pruth 
(1711)  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  Charles,  who 
had  taken  residence  near  Bender  m  Bessarabia, 
became  an  increasingly  unwelcome  guest  Re- 
quested to  leave  Turkey,  Charles  refused  with  the 
utmost  obstinacy  A  whole  Turkish  armv  was 
ordered  to  dislodge  him  from  his  house  (1713) 
Charles  defended  it  with  a  handful  of  men  for 
several  hours  until  he  was  forced,  by  fire,  to  make  a 
sortie  Taken  prisoner  and  detained  near  Adrian- 
ople,  he  simulated  sickness  for  more  than  a  year. 
Late  in  1714  he  unexpectedly  arrived  at  Stralsund, 
which  he  defended  against  the  Prussians  and  the 
Danes  until  1716  At  its  fall  he  escaped  to  Sweden 
and  proceeded  (1716)  to  invade  Norway  While 
besieging  the  fortress  of  Fredrikssten,  Charles  was 
killed  in  the  Swedish  trenches  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  sister,  Ulrica  Leonora,  during  whose  reign 
the  Northern  War  came  to  an  end  in  1721  (For 
later  successors,  see  SWEDKN  )  Charles's  amasmg 
military  ability,  his  grandiose  ambitions,  and  his 
perseverance  throughout  the  greatest  hardships 
have  made  him  one  of  the  heroes  of  modern  times 
His  failure  cost  Sweden  its  rank  as  a  great  power 
The  classic  biography  is  Voltaire's  History  of 
Charles  XII  See  also  biographies  by  R  N  Bain 
(1895)  and  J  A  Gade  (1916). 

Charles  XIII,  1748-1818,  king  of  Sweden  (1809-18) 
and  Norway  (1814-18)  He  became  regent  at  the 
assassination  of  his  brother  Gustavus  III  (1792) 
He  introduced  some  liberal  policies,  but  these  were 
abandoned  at  the  end  of  his  regency  (1796)  Called 
to  the  throne  at  the  abdication  of  his  nephew, 
GUSTAVUS  IV  (1809),  he  accepted  the  new  constitu- 
tion which  limited  the  monarch's  power  and  signed 
the  treaty  ceding  Finland  to  Russia  and  treaties 
with  Denmark  and  France  In  1810  he  adopted  tho 
French  marshal,  Bernadotte  (later  King  Charles 
XIV),  as  his  heir,  and  thereafter  left  all  affairs  in 
his  hands. 

Charles  XIV  (Charles  John:  Jean  Baptiste  Jules 
Bernadotte)  (aha'  biitest'  shul'  bornad6t'),  1764- 
1844,  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway  (1818-1844), 
French  revolutionary  general,  b  Pau,  France 
Bernadotte  rose  from  the  ranks,  sewed  brilliantly 
under  Bonaparte  in  the  Italian  campaign  (1796- 


97),  was  French  ambassador  at  Vienna  (1798),  and 
was  minister  of  war  (1799)  His  part  in  the  victory 
of  Austerhts  (1805)  was  prominent,  and  in  1806 
Napoleon  made  him  marshal  of  the  empire  and 
prince  of  Ponte  Corvo  His  relations  with  the 
emperor  were,  however,  cool  While  commanding 
in  N  Germany  he  had  occasion  to  negotiate  with 
the  Swedes,  who  were  impressed  by  the  generous 
and  manly  conduct  of  their  able  adversary  In 
1809  QUSTAVUS  IV  of  Sweden  abdicated  and  was 
then  succeeded  by  his  aged  and  childless  uncle, 
Charles  XIII  Casting  about  for  a  suitable  suc- 
cessor to  Charles,  the  Swedish  government  turned 
to  Bernadotte  After  receiving  the  support  of 
Napoleon  and  joining  the  Lutheran  Church  the 
marshal  ace  epted  He  was  elected  by  the  Riksdag 
and  adopted  by  Charles  XIII  as  Charles  John 
The  infirmity  of  the  old  king  and  the  dissensions 
in  the  council  of  state  put  the  reins  of  government 
in  the  hands  of  the  crown  pnnce  He  favored  tho 
acquisition  of  Norway  from  Denmark  rather  than 
the  reconquest  of  Finland  from  Russia,  and  thus  he 
throw  his  lot  with  Russia  and  England  against 
Napoleon  and  Denmark  His  Swedish  contingent 
played  an  important  part  m  the  battle  of  Leipzig 
(1813),  and  in  1814  the  crown  prince,  having 
marched  his  army  into  Denmark,  forced  the  Danes 
to  cede  Norway  in  the  Treaty  of  Kiel  Norway, 
which  had  declared  its  independence,  was  subdued, 
and  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Norwegian  Storting 
(1814)  the  country  was  united  with  Sweden  under 
a  single  king  The  Congress  of  Vienna  confirmed 
the  union  but  restored  Ponte  Corvo  to  tho  pope. 
Succeeding  to  the  throne  in  1818,  Charles  XIV 
maintained  peace  throughout  his  reign,  which 
was  marked  by  internal  improvements,  notably 
the  completion  of  the  Gota  Canal  and  a  reform  of 
the  school  system  However,  his  increasing  opposi- 
tion to  the  liberals  made  him  unpopular  toward 
the  end  of  his  reign  The  founder  of  the  present 
Swedish  dynasty,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Oscar  I  See  D  P  Barton,  Bernadotte  the  First 
Phase  (1914),  Bfrnadotte  and  Napoleon  (1920),  and 
Bernadotte,  Prince  and  King  (1925),  F  D  Scott, 
Bernadotte  and  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  (1935) 
Charles  XV,  1826-72,  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
(1859-72),  son  and  successor  of  Oscar  I  A  liberal 
and  popular  ruler,  he  consented  to  many  reforms, 
including  the  creation  of  a  bicameral  parliament 
He  was  succeeded  by  Oscar  II 

Charles  (Charles  Louis),  1771-1847.  archduke  of 
Austria,  brother  of  Emperor  Francis  II  Ho  was 
the  ablest  Austrian  commander  in  the  French 
Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars,  but  he  was 
handicapped  by  epilepsy  and,  in  the  earlv  years,  by 
unwise  decisions  imposed  on  him  from  Vienna 
Made  minister  of  war  in  1805,  he  reorganised  the 
Austrian  forces  and  headed  the  patriotic  faction  at 
court  In  1809  he  defeated  Napoleon  I  at  Aspern 
(Mav),  but  was  beaten  at  Wagram  (July)  In  both 
battles  he  exacted  a  heavy  toll  from  the  French 
Shortly  afterward  he  retired  because  of  political 
differences  with  Francis 

Charles  I,  963-92,  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine  (977-91), 
younger  son  of  Louis  IV  of  France  He  claimed  the 
French  throne  when  his  nephew,  Louis  V  of 
France,  died  without  issue  (987),  but  he  was  set 
aside  in  favor  of  HUGH  CAPET  Charles  seized 
Laon  (988)  and  Rheims  (989),  but  was  captured  by 
treachery  (991)  and  died  in  prison  He  was  the 
last  Carolmgian  claimant  to  the  French  crown. 
Charles  IV,  1604-75,  duke  of  Lorraine  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  duchy  in  1624  but  was  to  lose  it 
several  times  because  of  his  anti-French  policy. 
In  1633  French  troops  invaded  Lorraine  m  retalia- 
tion for  Charles's  support  of  Gaston  d 'ORLEANS. 
Forced  to  make  humiliating  concessions  to  France, 
he  abdicated  (1634)  in  favor  of  his  brother  and 
entered  the  imperial  service  in  the  Thirty  Years 
War  He  briefly  recovered  his  lands  m  1641  and 
1644,  but  he  was  excluded  from  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia (1648)  Though  he  joined  the  Spanish 
during  the  FRONDE,  he  communicated  with  tho 
French  government  and  as  a  result  was  imprisoned 
by  the  Spanish  (1654-59)  In  1681,  at  the  price  of 
heavv  concessions  to  Louis  XIV,  Charles  recovered 
Lorraine  and  Bar  Expelled  once  more  by  the 
French  in  1670,  Charles  later  helped  to  instigate 
the  alliance  of  Spam  and  the  emperor  with  the 
Dutch  in  the  third  of  the  DUTOH  WARS  In  1675  he 
defeated  Crequy  at  Homer  Bruck 
Charles  V  (Charles  Leopold),  1643-90,  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, nephew  of  Charles  IV  Deprived  of  the 
rights  of  succession  to  the  duchy,  he  was  banished 
from  France  and  entered  the  service  of  the  em- 
peror He  was  twice  a  candidate  for  the  Polish 
crown  (1669  and  1674)  Although  he  took  the  ducal 
title  in  1675,  France  still  held  Lorraine  Ho  was 
commander  of  the  imperialist  forces  in  the  Dutch 
War  At  Nijmogen  he  refused  (1678)  to  accept 
Lorraine  on  Louis  XIV's  terms.  He  took  part  in 
the  defense  of  Vienna  (1683)  and  in  expelling  the 
Turks  from  Hungary  Charles  V  married  Eleanora 
Maria,  sister  of  Emperor  Leopold  I  (1678) 
Charles,  Jtcques  Alexandra  Cesar  (shak'  aleksft'dri 
sazar'  sharlO,  1746-1823,  French  physicist  Ho 
confirmed  Franklin's  electrical  experiments,  be- 
came interested  in  aeronautics,  and  was  the  first 
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CHARLES,  THOMAS 

to  use  hydrogen  gas  in  balloons.  In  thia  type  of 
balloon,  known  at  the  CharUbre,  he  made  an  aaoent 
in  1783  of  almost  2  mi  He  became  professor  of 
phyaice  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers, 
Pan*.  Inventor  of  a  thermometric  hydrometer, 
he  also  improved  various  devices,  the  Graveaaade 
behostat  and  Fahrenheit's  aerometer  among  others, 
and  anticipated  Gay-Lussac's  law  of  the  expansion 
of  gases  For  Charles's  law,  see  GAS. 
Charles,  Thomas,  1755-1814,  Welsh  nonconformist 
preacher.  Ordained  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, he  resigned  his  curacies  in  Somersetshire  and 
returned  to  Bala,  Wales,  where  in  1784  he  joined 
the  Calnnistto  Methodists  Gifted  in  working  with 
children,  he  began  (1786)  to  establish  Welsh  "cir- 
culating schools  and  Sunday  schools.  He  secured 
and  distributed  thousands  of  Welsh  Bibles  and 
helped  to  found  the  British  arid  Foreign  Bible 
Society  (see  BIBLE  SOCIETIES)  At  Bala  in  1803 
Charles  established  a  printing  press  for  Welsh  text- 
books. See  William  Hughes,  ed  ,  L\fe  and  Letter*  of 
<*e  Rei.  Thomas  Charles  (1881) 
Charles,  William,  1776-1820,  American  etcher,  en- 
graver, and  caricaturist,  b  Edinburgh,  Scotland 
He  worked  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  It  is 
believed  that  he  came  to  America  to  avoid  prosecu- 
tion for  his  caricature  A  Fallen  Pillar  of  the  Kirk 
His  best-known  works  are  etched  caricatures  on  the 
War  of  1812  and  on  political  subjects  From  his 
print  shop  in  Philadelphia  he  issued  an  edition  of 
Rowlandaon's  Tour  of  Dr  Syntax  in  Search  of  the 
Picturesque  and  his  Vicar  of  W akefteld 
Charles,  short  nver  nsmg  in  E  Massachusetts  and 
winding  its  way  past  Cambridge  and  Boston  to 
Boston  Bay  On  it  Harvard  boat  races  take  place, 
8ee  A  B  T ourtellot,  The  Charles  (1941) 
Ckatlei,  Cape,  E  Va ,  the  southern  point  of  the 
Eastern  Shore,  which  separates  Chesapeake  Bay 
from  the  ocean.  Cape  Charles  is  opposite  Cape 
Henry  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay  and  has  ferries  to 
the  Virginia  mainland 

Charles,  Lake,  SW  La  The  CALOASIBU  river  la  its 
inlet  and  its  outlet  The  deepwater  port  LAKE 
CBARUBB  IB  on  its  shores  and  is  connected  by  way  of 
the  Calcasieu  with  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  and 
with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Charles  Albert,  1798-1849,  king  of  Sardinia  (1831- 
49),  first  lung  of  the  Savoy-Cangnano  line  (see 
SAVOY,  HOUSB  OK)  VICTOR  EMMANUEL  I,  when 
deposed  by  the  uprising  of  1821,  designated  him 
regent  pending  the  arrival  of  the  new  king,  Charles 
Felix  As  a  liberal  and  a  nationalist,  Charles  Albert 
was  expected  by  the  leaders  of  the  uprising  (es- 
pecially SANTAROBA)  to  uphold  their  cause,  how- 
ever, the  regent  obeyed  the  new  king,  a  reaction- 
ary, and  retired  to  Novara,  After  his  accession, 
Charles  Albert  issued  a  new  code  and,  to  forestall 
a  revolution,  granted  (1848)  a  constitution  whtoh 
was  not  formally  abrogated  till  1947.  He  twice 
declared  war  on  Austria,  fighting  two  campaigns 
(1848,  1849)  of  the  RJSORUIMBNTO,  Successful  at 
first,  he  was  routed  (1849)  at  Novara  and  ab- 
dicated in  favor  of  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel  II 
Charles  Alexander,  1712-80,  prince  of  Lorraine, 
younger  brother  of  Emperor  Francis  I.  He  was 
governor  of  the  Austnan  Netherlands  (1744-80) 
and  a  general  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession 
and  the  Seven  Years  War 

Charles  Augustus,  1757-1828,  duke  and,  after  1815, 
grand  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  friend  and  patron 
of  GOETHB  Though  his  duchy  was  small,  he  was 
important  in  German  politics,  helped  FREDERICK 
II  of  Prussia  form  (1786)  the  FVrstenbund,  fought 
with  the  Prussians  m  the  French  Revolutionary 
Wan,  and  held  out  against  Napoleon  I  until  1806 
In  his  rule  Goethe  made  WEIMAH  a  center  of 
literature,  science,  art,  and  liberal  political  thought 
Charles  Borromso,  Saint  (bororaa'O),  1538-84,  Ital- 
ian churchman,  b  near  Lago  Maggiore  His  uncle, 
Pius  IV,  summoned  Charles,  a  student  at  Pa  via, 
to  Home  (1560).  He  was  made  cardinal,  adminis- 
trator of  the  Papal  States  and  of  the  archdiocese 
of  Milan,  and  papal  secretary  of  state.  He  was 
most  sealous  in  encouraging  reform  in  the  Church 
and  was  largely  responsible  for  reopening  the 
Council  of  TRENT,  of  which  he  was  the  guiding 
spirit.  He  inclined  toward  asceticism,  and  despite 
a  great  private  fortune  he  lived  in  rigorous  sim- 
plicity, in  1563  he  was  ordained  priest,  conse- 
crated bishop,  and  then  received  the  pallium  for 
the  see  of  Milan,  but  he  was  unable  to  make 
his  residence  there  until  1566,  when  he  completed 
his  affairs  at  Rome  (he  was  28  years  old).  At 
Milan  he  prosecuted  vigorous  reforms,  especially 
in  education.  He  was  exceedingly  strict  with  the 
clergy  In  1560  some  disaffected  men  tned  to 
assassinate  him  He  worked  untiringly  in  the 
plague  to  alleviate  suffering  There  is  a  huge  statue 
of  him  near  Lago  Maggiore,  and  there  is  a  monu- 
ment to  him  in  the  cathedral  at  Milan,  which  he 
had  completely  redecorated.  His  feast*  Nov.  4 
Charlesbourg  (sharl'bdorg),  village  (pop.  2,789),  8 
Que.,  overlooking  the  St.  Charles  river  just  N  of 
Quebec  city.  One  of  the  oldest  parishes  in  Quebec* 
it  comprises  part  of  the  seigniory  first  granted  to 
the  Jesuits  m  1626  and  waa  first  settled  m  1659.  Ite 
earlier  name  was  Bourg  Royal 
Charles  City,  city  (pop.  8,681),  oo.  Beat  of  Floyd  oo., 


KB  Iowa,  on  the  Cedar  and  NNW  of  Waterloo; 
settled  1850,  inc.  I860.   Farm  machinery  is  made. 
Near-by  Indian  mounds  have  been  excavated. 
Charles  Edward  Stuart:  see  STUART,  CHARLBS  ED- 
WARD, 

CharUs  Emmanuel  I,  1662-1630,  duke  of  Savoy 
(1680-1630),  son  and  successor  of  Emmanuel 
Phiubert  In  1601  he  tned,  unsuccessfully,  to  re- 
conquer Geneva  by  a  surprise  attack.  However, 
he  recovered  Salusso  from  the  French  by  the 
Treaty  of  Lyons  (1601),  giving  up,  in  exchange, 
Bresse,  Bugey,  Gex,  and  Pmerolo  He  oscillated  in 
his  alliances  between  France  and  Spam  and  fought 
against  Genoa  and  in  the  war  involving  the  suc- 
cession to  MONTFBRRAT.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
his  duchy  was  invaded  by  the  French.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Victor  Amadeus  I  Though 
Charles  Emmanuel  was  called  the  Great,  his  reign 
was  less  noteworthy  for  his  deeds  than  for  those  of 
St  FRANCIS  OP  SALBB 

Charles  Mattel  (martST)  (O  Fr  , -Charles  the  Ham- 
mer], 688?-741,  Frankish  ruler,  natural  son  of 
PEPIN  OF  HJBRISTAL  and  grandfather  of  Charle- 
magne After  the  death  of  his  father  (714)  he  be- 
came mayor  of  the  palace  in  Australia  and  Neus- 
tna.  having  previously  crushed  all  opposition  He 
extended  his  rule  to  Burgundy,  Aquitatne,  and 
Provence  Having  subjugated  many  of  the  Ger- 
man tribes  across  the  Rhine,  he  encouraged  the 
activities  of  St  Boniface  and  other  missionaries 
among  them  Charles  M  artel  halted  the  Moslem 
invasion  of  Europe  by  his  victory  over  tho  Moors 
of  Spain  in  the  battle  of  Tours  or  Poitiers  (732), 
one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world's  history 
Although  he  never  assumed  the  title  of  king,  he 
divided  the  Frankish  lands,  like  a  king,  between 
his  sons  Pepm  the  Short  and  Carloman  See  F. 
Funck-Brentano,  JBarliest  Times  (Vol  I  of  Na- 
tional History  of  France) 

Charles  Mound,  hill,  1,241  ft.  high,  NVV  1U  ,  not  far 
from  Galena,  highest  point  in  the  state 

Charles  of  Blois  (Charles  of  Chatillon)  (blwh,  sha- 
tey6'),  c.  13 19-1364,  duke  of  Brittany,  nephew  of 
Philip  VI  of  France.  One  of  the  chief  participants 
in  the  War  of  the  BRETON  SUCCESSION,  he  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Auray  He  has  been  beatified 

Charles  of  Lorraine .  see  CHARLKS  ALEXANDER 

Charles  of  Valois  (valwa'),  1270-1325,  French  prince 
and  military  leader,  third  son  of  Philip  111  and 
father  of  Philip  VI  He  was  the  dominating  figure 
in  France  during  the  reign  of  his  nephew,  Louis  X 
Charles  married  Margaret,  a  daughter  of  Chailes 
II  of  Naples.  On  the  excommunication  (1283)  of 
PBTEH  III  of  Aragon,  Pope  Martin  IV  made 
Charles  of  Valois  king  of  Aragon  and  Sic  ily  Charles, 
however,  was  defeated  and  in  1291  had  to  renounce 
his  claim  He  subsequently  sought,  unsuccess- 
fully, to  obtain  the  crowns  of  the  Bysantine  and 
the  Holy  Roman  empires,  of  France,  and  of  Aries 
Campaigning  for  Pope  Boniface  VIII  in  Ital>,  he 
took  Florence  (1301)  and  exiled  Dante,  who  m  re- 
turn placed  Charles  in  Purgatory 

Charles  of  Viana  (vSa'na),  1421-61,  Spanish  prince, 
heir  of  Navarre,  son  of  Blanche  of  Navarre  and 
John  (later  JOHN  II)  of  Aragon  After  his  mother's 
death  he  ruled  Navarre  for  his  father,  but  serious 
differences  between  the  two  soon  plunged  the  coun- 
try into  civil  war  He  was  twice  imprisoned  by  his 
father  and  died  shortly  after  an  uprising  in  Cata- 
lonia had  forced  John  to  recognise  him  as  his  heir 

Charles  Robert  of  Anjou*  see  CHARUBB  I,  king  of 
Hungary 

Charles  the  Bad.  see  CHARLES  II,  king  of  Navarre 

Charles  the  Bold,  Fr  Charles  le  Ttmeraire,  1433-77, 
last  reigning  duke  of  Burgundy  (1467-77),  son  and 
successor  of  PHILIP  THE  GOOD  As  the  count  of 
Chorolais  before  his  accession,  he  opposed  Louis 
XI  of  Franc  e,  whose  program  of  unification  he  be- 
gan to  combat  by  joining  the  League  of  the  Public 
Weal  (1465)  In  1468  ho  had  Louis  arrested  during 
their  interview  at  Peroune,  compelled  him  to  help 
m  subduing  Liege,  where  Louis  had  incited  a  re- 
volt, and  allied  himself  with  England  by  marrying 
Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edward  IV  Master  of  the 
Low  Countries  and  Luxembourg,  in  addition  to  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy  and  Franche-Comte,  Charles 
dreamed  of  reestablishing  the  kingdom  of  Lotha- 
nngia  and  of  securing  the  imperial  crown  In  1473 
he  met  Emperor  Frederick  III  at  Trier  to  arrange 
a  marriage  between  his  daughter  Mary  and  Fred- 
erick's son,  the  future  Maximilian  I,  Charles  was 
to  have  been  crowned  king  of  the  Romans.  Secretly 
won  over  by  Louis's  diplomacy,  however,  the  em- 
peror suddenly  broke  off  negotiations,  the  marriage 
did  not  take  place  till  after  Charles's  death,  m  1477. 
Meanwhile,  Charles  continued  to  conquer  the  lands 
which  separated  his  various  possessions.  His 
struggles  with  the  Alsatian  towns  and  his  seizure  of 
Lorraine  (1475)  alienated  the  Swiss  cantons,  which 
were  allied  with  France  Late  in  1475  Charles 
Attacked  the  Swiss,  who  routed  him  at  Grandson 
and  Morat  (1476)  An  invasion  of  France  by  his 
ally,  Edward  IV,  was  bought  off  by  * 
Finally,  at  Nancy,  Charles  wa»  -ij 

and  kilted  in  battle  by  the  Swiss  a*»v  _T 

His  heiress*  MARY  gv  BUROUJWY,  lost  part  of  her 
possessions  tOfFrance,  the  rest  passing  to  the  Haps- 
burge  through  her  marriage  with  Maximilian. 
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ceed  Against  so  expert  A  diplomat  at  Louis  XI. 
See  the  chronicles  of  coMuroa:  biographies  by  J.  F, 
Kirk  (3  vols.,  1864-68)  and  Ruth  Putnam  (1008). 
Charles  the  Great,  Frankish  lung,  emperor:  see 
CHARLHMAONB. 

Charleston.  1  City  (pop.  8,107),  oo.  seat  of  Coles 
oo.,  E  111.,  BE  of  Decatur;  inc.  1830.  Ft  is  an  in- 
dustrial, rail,  and  trade  center  in  an  agricultural 
area  Its  manufactures  include  brooms,  lumber, 
and  shoes.  A  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  was  held 
here,  Sept.  8,  1858  Eastern  Illinois  State  College 
is  here  Lincoln  Log  Cabin  State  Park  (the  site  of 
Thomas  Lincoln's  farmhouse)  lies  to  the  south. 
2  City  (pop.  2,100),  a  co  seat  of  Tallahatchie  co., 
NW  Miss  ,  NNE  of  Greenwood,  in  a  cotton,  tim- 
ber, and  livestock  area.  3  City  (pop.  5,182),  co 
seat  of  Mississippi  co.,  SE  Mo.,  SW  of  Cairo,  111.; 
laid  out  1837  In  a  farm  and  timber  region,  it  is  a 
cotton  center  and  has  shoe  and  stave  fact-ones 
4  Citv  (pop  71,275),  co.  seat  of  Charleston  co.,  SE 
S.C.,  olaest  and  largest  city  m  the  state  and  one  of 
the  chief  ports  of  entry  in  the  SE  United  States 
It  lies  on  a  low,  narrow  peninsula  between  the 
Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers  at  the  head  of  the  bay 
(c  7  mi  long)  formed  by  their  confluence  Border- 
ing or  m  the  bay  are  Sulhvans  Island,  site  of  Fort 
Moultne  (see  MOULTHIB,  FORT),  James  Island, 
with  a  U.S.  quarantine  station,  Morris  Island, 
with  a  lighthouse,  Fort  Surater  (seeSuMTKR,  FORT)  , 
and  CABTLK  PINCKNBY  Many  transportation  lines 
converge  at  Charleston,  and  through  its  excellent, 
almost  landlocked  harbor  an  extensive  coastwise 
and  foreign  trade  is  carried  on.  The  region  about 
the  city  is  devoted  largely  to  truck  farming,  and 
the  adjacent  waters  abound  in  sea  food  Among  its 
varied  industries  are  large  fertilizer  and  cigar  fac- 
tories, asbestos,  paper  and  pulp,  and  chemical 
plants,  and  textile  and  steel  nulls  Charleston  is 
headquarters  for  the  sixth  naval  district  (there  is  a 
large  navv  yard  here)  and  the  southeast  division  of 
the  U  S  Corps  of  Engineers  The  city  dates  from 
1670,  when  the  English  under  William  Savle  settled 
at  Albemarle  Point,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ashley 
river,  o  7  mi  from  modern  Cliarleston  In  1680 
the  colonists  moved  to  Oyster  Point,  where  their 
capital,  Charles  Town,  as  it  was  first  called,  had 
been  laid  out  The  city,  surviving  Spanish  and 
Indian  threats,  became  the  leading  center  of  wealth 
and  culture  in  the  South  Non-English  immigrants, 
among  whom  the  French  Huguenots  were  most 
prominent,  added  a  cosmopolitan  touch  In  the 
American  Revolution,  after  being  successfully  de- 
fended (1776,  1779)  bv  William  MOULTRIE,  Charles- 
ton, was  surrendered  (May  12,  1780)  by  Benjamin 
LINCOLN  to  the  British  under  Sir  Henry  CLINTON, 
who  held  it  until  Dec.  14,  1782  The  city,  incor- 
porated as  Charleston  in  1783,  ceased  to  bo  the 
capital  in  1788  after  Columbia  had  been  designated 
(1786)  the  seat  of  government  The  South  Caroli- 
na ordinance  of  secession  (Dec.,  1860)  was  passed 
in  Charleston,  and  the  first  hostile  act  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  firing  on  Fort  Suroter  (April  12,  1861),  oc- 
curred here  Under  virtual  siege  by  Union  forces 
(1863-65),  the  citv  suffered  partial  destruction, 
but  did  not  fall  until  Feb  ,  1866,  after  it  had  been 
isolated  by  Sherman's  army.  A  violent  earthquake 
on  Aug  31,  1880,  took  many  lives  and  made  thou- 
sands homeless,  and  periodic  hurricanes  and  tor- 
nadoes (one  in  1938  was  particularly  severe)  have 
also  caused  groat  damage.  Despite  those  repeated 
devastations  many  of  the  charming  colonial  build- 
ings survive,  outstanding  among  them  are  St 
Michael's  Episcopal  Church  (begun  1762),  noted 
for  its  chimes,  and  the  Miles  Brew  ton,  or  Prmgle, 
house  The  water  front,  called  the  Battery,  and 
the  Grace  Memorial  Bridge  over  the  Cooper  river 
are  famous  Charleston  landmarks  The  old  build- 
ings and  the  history  associated  with  them  together 
with  the  climate,  neaches,  and  beautiful  gardens 
near  by  (especially  Middleton  Place,  Magnolia 
Gardens,  and  Cypress  Gardens)  yearly  attract 
thousands  of  visitors  The  annual  azalea  festival  is 
an  important  event  The  city's  many  schools  in- 
clude The  CITADEL  and  the  Medical  College  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  (opened  1824.  coeducation- 
al since  1931)  The  College  of  Charleston  (coedu- 
cational since  1918),  chartered  m  1785,  was  opened 
in  1790  and  m  1837  became  the  first  municipal  col- 
lege in  the  country  See  Mrs  St  Julien  Ravenel, 
Charleston:  the  Place  and  the  People  (1906):  Rob- 
ert G  Rhett.  Charleston.'  an  Spic  of  Carolina  (1 940) , 
Robert  Molloy,  Charleston  a  Gracious  Heritage 
(1947)  5  City  (pop  67,914),  state  capital,  and  co 
seat  of  Kanawha  co.,  W  central  W,Va.,  on  the  Ka- 
nawha  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elk  It  is  an  im- 
portant railroad  and  trading  center  for  many  ad- 
jacent "company  towns"  which  manufacture 
chemicals,  glass,  and  metal  products  The  city 
grew  up  around  the  Bite  of  Fort  Lee  and  was 
chartered  as  Charles  Town  in  1794.  The  capital 
was  moved  to  Charleston  from  Wheeling  in  1870 
and  returned  to  Wheeling  in  1875.  As  the  result 
of  an  election  (1877)  Charleston  became  perma- 
nent capital  in  1885,  Morris  Harvey  College  and 

faces  page  l. 


Mason  College  aw  here.  Near  by  is  West  Virginia 
State  College,  ^^ 

Cfcntattfwn*  town  <pop.  1,487),  on  Nevis,  Brttfch 
West  Indies.  It  Is  a  port,  shipping  its  product*  to 
SAINT  Km».  Alexander  Hamilton  was  born  here 
CharlM  Town,  oity  (pop  2,926),  oo.  seat  of  Jefferson 
co.,  W.Va.,  in  the  Eastern  Panhandle  SW  of  Har- 
pers Ferry  Chartes  Town  was  laid  out  in  1788  by 
George  Washington1  a  brother  Charles,  whose  home, 
later  called  "Mordmgton,"  sttll  stands.  Charles 
Town  is  the  trading  center  for  the  contiguous  in- 
dustrial town,  Hanson,  and  for  a  farming  and  horse- 
breeding  area  Racing  meets  are  held  here  John 
Brown  was  tned  (1859)  at  the  Jefferson  co.  court- 
house and  was  hanged  here.  "Harewood,"  where 
Dolly  Madison  was  marned,  is  near  the  town. 

Charleitown.  1  Town  (pop  939),  S  Ind  ,  NE  of 
Jeffersonvtlle;  laid  out  1 808  It  has  large  explosive 
works  2  Part  of  BOSTON,  Mass ,  between  the 
Mystic  and  Charles  rivers  It  was  settled  in  1629 
and  included  m  Boston  in  1874  The  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  was  fought  here,  June  17,  1775 
S  Town  (pop  1,766),  SW  N  H  ,  on  the  Connecticut 
and  8  of  Claremont,  settled  1740,  me  1753.  It  was 
defended  by  Phineas  Stevens  against  French  and 
Indians  The  broad  elm-shaded  main  street  has 
many  colonial  houses.  4  (charlz'tun)  Town  (pop 
1,199),  SW  El,  between  Westerly  and  South 
Kingstown,  in  a  farm  and  resort  area;  inc  1738 
An  Indian  burial  ground  is  preserved,  and  a  bird 
sanctuary  and  game  reservation  are  near  by.  The 
1938  hurricane  took  many  lives  here 

Charles  University  nee  PRAGUE,  UNIVERSITY  OF 

Charles  William  Ferdinand,  1735-1806,  duke  of 
Brunswick  (1780-1806),  Prussian  field  marshal  in 
the  Seven  Years  War  and  commander  in  chief 
(1792-94)  of  the  Austro  Prussian  armies  m  tho 
FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  WARS  His  arrogant 
manifesto  (Aug  ,  1792),  threatening  the  French 
with  dire  punishment  if  they  failed  to  assist  the 
invading  armies,  enraged  the  revolutionists  and  let! 
to  the  arrest  of  Louis  XVI  and  Mane  Antoinette 
He  was  defeated  at  Valmy  (1792),  but  m  1793  ho 
routed  the  French  at  Kaiserslautern  and  Pirma- 
sens  Commanding  the  Prussian  armies  m  1806, 
he  was  defeated  bv  Davout  at  Auerstodt  Ife  was 
blinded  in  the  battle  and  died  soon  afterward  His 
son  was  FHKDKRICK  WILLIAM,  duke  of  Brunswick 

Charlet,  Nicolas  Toussamt  (nPko)a'  toose'  sh.Vrla'), 
1792-1845,  French  hthogiaphor  and  painter,  fa- 
mous for  his  lithographs  depic  ting  episodes  from  tho 
Napoleonic  Wars  His  lithographs  numbei  over 
2,000,  but  he  also  worked  successfully  in  oil,  sepia, 
and  water  color 

Charlerille  (shut  M V*!').  town  (pop  19,454),  Ar- 
dennes dept ,  NE  France,  on  the  Mouse  opposite 
MiziibRES  (the  two  are  twin  c  ities)  Charleville  was 
founded  by,  and  named  for,  Charles  de  Gonzague, 
duke  of  RKTHEL  It  has  important  manufactures  of 
firearms  and  metal  goods 

Charlevoix,  Pierre  Francois  Xavier  de  (pycV  frft- 
swa'  siiv\a'  du  aharluvwa'),  1682-1761,  French 
Jesuit  traveler  and  historian,  educated  at  tho  Col- 
lege Louis  le  Grand  in  Pans  From  1705  to  1709  he 
waa  in  New  France  as  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the 
Josuit  college  at  Quebec.  In  1709  he  returned  to 
teac  h  at  the  College  Louis  le  Grand  and  later  be- 
c  arno  prefect  of  tho  college  In  1720  he  set  out 
again  for  America  to  explore  the  West  and  visit  tho 
Jesuit  missions  He  voyaged  up  the  St  Lawrence, 
through  tho  Great  Lakes,  and  via  the  Illinois  river 
to  the  Mississippi,  whic  h  he  dew  ended  to  New  Or- 
leans After  experiencing  shipwrec  k  m  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  ho  returned  to  France  and  resumed  his 
teaching  In  1744  he  issued  his  Histmre  de  la  Nou- 
velle  France  (Eng  tr  ,  6  vols  ,  1900),  which  m  an  ap- 
pendix contauiK  a  detailed  journal  of  his  trip,  tho 
only  full  account  of  the  interior  of  America  m  tho 
first  third  of  the  18th  cent 

Charlevoix  (shar'lavoi),  city  (pop  2,299),  co  seat  of 
Charlovoix  co  ,  N  Mich  ,  on  Lake  Michigan  and 
NE  of  Traverse  City,  settled  1852,  me  as  a  village 
1879,  as  a  city  1905  It  is  a  summei  resort,  with 
hshing  on  Lake  Charlevoix  and  other  smaller  lakes 
and  a  winter  spoils  center  A  U  S  fish  hatchery  is 
here  The  vicinity  is  rich  in  Indian  remains. 

charlock:  see  MUSTARD. 

Chariot,  Jean  (zhfi'  shark)'),  1898-,  American  paint- 
er, writet ,  and  lithographer,  b  France  He  worked 
fiom  1921  to  1926  m  Mexico,  wheie  his  murals  in 
the  mimstiy  of  education  and  the  preparatory 
school  of  Mexico  city  are  well  known  Many  of  his 
expressive  easel  paintings,  water  colors,  and  litho- 
graphs portiay  the  life  of  tho  Mexican  Indian.  After 
an  archaeological  expedition  to  Chichen  I  tail 
(1926),  he  came  to  tho  United  States  He  taught 
at  the  Art  Students  League  of  New  York  and  later 
at  the  Umv  of  Georgia,  where  he  decorated  the  fine 
arts  and  journalism  buildings  with  large  frescoes 
Chariot  is  also  known  for  his  illustrations  and  for 
his  book  From  the  Mayans  to  Duneu  (1939).  He 
became  an  American  citizen  m  1939  See  The  Char- 
lot  Mural*  tn  Qtorgui  (1945). 

Charlotte  (Charlotte  Sophia),  1744-1818,  queen  con- 
sort of  George  III  of  England  The  niece  of  Fred- 
erick, duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strehta,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  King  George  in  1761  and  bore  him  15 
Children.  Ou  the  occasion*  of  the  king's  mental  ill- 


of  the  piedmont  region.  It  is  a  railru 
market  for  a  large  area  producing  c 
and  other  farm  crops  With  bountifi 


aeas  in  1788  and  1810,  she  was  given  charge  of  his 
person  and  his  household 

Charlotte,  I  (stoftrlof,  ahfcrlot')  City  (pop  5,544),  oo. 
Mat  of  Eaton  co  ,  S  Mich  ,  SW  of  Lansing,  settled 
before  1840,  me.  as  a  village  1863,  as  a  city  1871 
It  manufactures  radios,  furniture,  and  electronic 
equipment.  The  Kellogg  Foundation's  county  unit 
ts  in  the  oity  Indian  trails  crossed  here  ft(tihar'iut) 
City  (pop  100,899),  co.  seat  of  Mecklenburg  co  , 
S  N  C  ,  near  the  8  C  line,  largest  citv  of  the  state 
and  the  foremost  commercial  and  industrial  center 
railroad  hub  and  the 

„  cotton,  tobacco, 

,rop«  With  bountiful  hydroelectric 
power  from  the  Catawba  river,  the  city  has  numer- 
ous textile  mills  and  cottonseed-oil,  chemical,  and 
other  industrial  plants  Charlotte  was  settled  c  1750 
and  chartered  in  1768  The  citicens  of  the  county 
were  among  the  most  outspoken  in  their  opposition 
to  the  British  government,  and  it  was  at  Charlotte 
that  the  MKCKLENUURO  DECLARATION  OF  IXUK- 
PENOKNCB  was  signed  in  May,  1775  In  Ins  brief 
occupation  of  tho  city  (Sept -Oct.,  1780),  Corn- 
wall^ gave  it  the  appellative  "hornets'  nest  "  It  13 
the  seat  of  Queens  College  (Presbyterian,  for 
women,  1857)  and  Johnson  C  Smith  Umv  (Negro, 
Presbyterian,  coeducational,  1867)  3  (shiu'lut) 
Town  (pop  1,082),  NW  Vt ,  H  of  Burlington,  bor- 
dered on  the  west  by  Lake  Champlam ,  permanently 
settled  1784  It  is  a  summer  resort  and  fruitgrow- 
ing area 

Charlotte  Amahe  (urniil'vu),  town  (pop  9,801),  cap- 
ital of  the  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  OF  THb  UNITFD  STATES, 
on  St  Thomas  Island  Founded  m  1673,  Chat  lotto 
Amalio  was  a  center  of  Danish  colonial  life  It  be- 
came important  as  a  trading  center  during  the 
Amenc  an  Civil  War  It  was  renamed  St  Thomas 
m  1921,  but  the  foimer  Danish  name  was  restored 
in  1936  With  an  excellent,  well-protected  harbor, 
which  has  been  developed  as  a  naval  base,  it  is  the 
commercial  center  of  the  islands 

Charlotte  Elizabeth  see  ELIZABETH  CHARLOTTE  OP 
BAVARIA 

Charlotte  Harbor,  lajge  inlot  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
SW  Fla  ,  with  a  string  of  islands  extending  across 
its  mouth  It  receives  the  Myakka  and  Peace 
rivers. 

Charlottenburg    see  BERLIN,  Germany 

Chartottesvule  (shur'lutsvll).  city  (pop  19,400), 
central  Va  ,  on  the  Hivanna  river,  in  a  piedmont 
farm  region  noted  for  its  apples,  founded  1762, 
chartered  as  a  town  1851 ,  as  a  t  itv  1888  The  court- 
house of  Albemarle  co  is  here  The  c  ity  has  textile 
mills  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Umv  of  Virginia  (see 
VIRGINIA,  UNIVERSITY  o»)  Burgovne's  captured 
army  was  quartered  near  hore  in  1779-80,  and  in 
1781  Tarleton  raided  the  town  Near  bv  are  MON- 
TICELLO.  home  of  Jeffeimm,  "Ash  Lawn,"  home  of 
James  Monroe,  the  birthplac  es  of  Men  wether  Lewis 
and  George  Rogers  Clark,  and  a  state  hospital  for 
tho  tubei  cular 

Charlottetown,  capital  (pop  14,821),  only  city,  and 
chief  pott  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  on  the  south 
coast  It  has  regular  steamship  service  to  Pictou, 
N  S  ,  to  Ht  John's,  N  F  ,  to  Montreal,  and  to  small 
ports  on  the  island  itself  It  H  the  seat  of  the  chief 
educational  institution  of  the  island,  Prince  of 
Wales  College  (I860),  affiliated  with  Dalhousio 
Umv  North  of  the  citv  is  St  Dunutan'a  Umv  , 
affiliated  with  Laval  Umv  There  was,  in  the 
French  period,  a  fort  and  settlement  across  the 
harbor,  known  as  Port  la  Joie  Charlottetown  was 
laid  out  m  1708  and  named  for  Queen  Charlotte, 
consort  of  George  III  Its  growth  was  slow  until 
the  middle  of  the  19th  cent ,  when  it  became  noted 
for  the  sailing  vessels  it  built  for  hshing  and  lumber 
transport  The  Charlottetown  Conference  of  the 
Maritime  Provs  (1864)  was  the  first  move  in  the 
direc  tion  of  Canadian  federation 

Charlton,  rural  town  (pop  2,557),  S  Mass ,  SW  of 
Worcester,  settled  c  1735,  me  1755  Woolen  goods 
are  made  heie 

charm,  magical  formula  or  INCANTATION,  spoken  or 
sung,  for  tho  purpose  of  securing  blessing,  good  for- 
tune, or  immunity  from  evil  It  presum>oses  a  be- 
lief in  demons  or  malignant  spirit*  The  formula 
was  frequently  inscribed  upon  an  AMULET,  talis- 
man, or  trinket  to  be  worn  for  protec  tion 

Charnwood,  Godfrey  Rathbone  Benson,  1st  Baron, 
1864-1945,  English  biographer.  An  Oxford  man, 
he  served  in  Parliament  (1892-95),  was  mayor  of 
Lichfield  (1909-11),  and  ui  1911  was  elevated  to 
the  peerage  for  hw  services  to  the  Liberal  party 
He  wrote  a  well-known  biography  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  (1916)  and  one  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 

Charnwood  Forest,  wooded  region,  NW  Leicester- 
shire, England.  There  arc  coal  mines  and  granite 
quarries 

Charny  (shar'ne),  town  (pop  2,831),  S  Que  ,  S  of 
Quebec  oity. 

Charolais  (shardla').  small  region,  E  central  France, 
named  after  Charolles,  a  small  town  now  in  Saone- 
et-Loire  dept  There  is  intensive  cattle  breeding 
The  oountswp  of  Charolais  was  acquired  (1390)  b,v 
Duke  Philip  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  and  CHARLES 
THE  BOLD  WAS  known  as  the  count  of  Charolais 
before  he  became  duke  In  1477  the  county  passed 


CHARTERED  COMPANIES 

to  the  Hapsburgs  and  from  then  oo  shared  the 
fortunes  of  FRANCHE-COMT*  until  it  WM  acquired 
from  Spam  by  Louis  XIV  and  incorporated  into  the 
province  of  Burgundy 

Charon  (k&'r&n),  in  Greek  mythology,  ferryman  of 
Hadea,  who  bore  the  newly  arrived  dead  across  the 
STYX,  In  Greece  the  com  placed  m  tho  dead  mart's 
mouth  was  said  to  be  ('heron's  fee  He  is  usually 
represented  as  a  brutal,  avaricious  old  man  The 
Etruscan  form  of  Charon,  very  frequent  on  tombs, 
was  that  of  a  bestial  man  with  tusks 

Chartmdas  (kuron'dus),  6th  cent  B  C  ,  Sicilian 
lawgiver,  a  native  of  Catana  His  laws  were  used 
bv  the  cities  of  Chalc  idian  foundation  in  Sicily  and 
Italy  Aristotle  admired  them. 

Charpentier,  Gustavo  (guutav'  shnrpfttya'),  I860-, 
French  composer,  pupil  of  Masse  not  at  the  Pans 
Conservatoire  His  opera  Louwe  (1900),  reflecting 
Parisian  bourgeois  life,  has  been  verv  popular  He 
is  known  also  for  his  orchestral  suites,  especially 
Impreuiums  d'ltalw  (1892) 

Charran  (kar'an),  variant  of  HARAN,  the  place 
Acts  7  2,4 

Charron,  Pierre  (pv<V  shard'),  1541-1608,  French 
theologian  and  philosopher,  a  Roman  Catholic 
After  practicing  law  for  several  years,  he  took  or* 
dors  and  soon  gained  a  reputation  as  an  eloquent 
preacher  He  became  chaplain  to  Marguerite,  wife 
of  Henry  IV  His  Trattt  dee  trow  »4rde»  (1594)  set 
forth  proofs,  first,  that  there  is  a  God  and  that  a  true 
religion  exists,  second,  that  no  other  religion  than 
that  of  the  Christians  la  true,  and,  third,  that  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  alono  is  salvation 
found.  In  1600  he  published  a  collection  of  16 
sermons  In  hw  most  famous  work,  tho  Trait6  de 
la  tHUjtsee  (1604),  the  influence  of  Montaigne  ap- 
pears In  this  he  argued  that  man,  m  lumself  in- 
capable of  discerning  the  truth,  must  accept  and 
endure  bus  own  limitations  and  that,  basing  his 
conduct  upon  a  morality  founded  in  reason,  he 
should  yield  to  the  guidance  of  authority  and  seek 
to  know  what  ho  ( an  of  himself  and  of  God.  The 
skepticism  of  this  work  awoke  criticism  and  later 
a  summary  and  apology,  PeM  tfa%lt  de  la  sage***, 
was  published 

chart,  marine  MVP  representing  some  or  all  (accord- 
ing to  its  scale  and  specific  purposes)  of  the  follow- 
ing details  useful  to  the  navigator  outline  and  na- 
ture of  coast,  with  landmarks,  true  and  magnetic 
directions,  currents  and  undercurrents  (both  direc- 
tion and  force) ,  winds;  tides,  location  and  type  of 
lighthouses,  buoys,  beacons,  and  lightships,  posi- 
tion of  roc  ks,  bars,  reefs,  shoals,  wrecks,  or  other 
dangers;  contour  and  nature  of  Iwttom  (mud, 
sand,  rock,  or  gravel),  and  depth  The  last,  very 
important,  is  secured  bv  SOUNDING  and  is  indicated 
in  great  detail  and  very  carefully  in  charts  of  har- 
bors and  shallow  and  intricate  waterways  Much 
of  the  other  information  is  secured  by  ordinary 
methods  of  simvmiNo  Most  national  govern- 
ments publish  charts  of  their  coasta  and  harbors, 
the  British  admiralty  has  done  the  most  work 
along  these  lines  In  the  United  States  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  Hydrographio  Office 
of  tho  Dept  of  the  Navy  issue  charts 

charter,  document  issued  by  a  central  government, 
especially  a  monarch,  to  a  person,  group  of  persons, 
corporation,  municipality,  local  government,  or 
entire  population  granting  specific  administrative, 
judicial,  or  legislative  rights.  The  term  can  be 
widely  and  vaguely  applied  to  various  ro^al  grants 
of  rights  m  the  Middle  Ages  The  most  famous 
political  charters  were  the  Great  Charter  or  MAONA 
CAKTA  of  England  and  the  Charter  of  1814  issued 
bv  Louis  XV11I  of  France  Early  American  colonial 
charters  established  the  first  legislative  assemblies, 
nourished  feelings  of  political  independence  from 
British  parliamentary  control,  and  influenced  Amer- 
ican political  thought  towards  a  written  rather  than 
an  informal  constitution 

chartered  companies.  Though  the  modern  corpora- 
tion receives  its  charter  from  the  state,  the  term 
"chartered  company"  is  now  usually  applied  to  a 
kind  of  association  for  foreign  trade,  (and  for  colo- 
nisation schemes)  which  appeared  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  European  national  states  and  their  over- 
seas expansion  Tho  assot  lation  received  its  char- 
ter from  the  state  and  sometimes  had  state  support 
In  such  a  charter  the  rules  of  trading  were  pre- 
scribed, and  the  mere  hunt  members  might  use  their 
capital  separately  or  pool  thoir  resoun  es.  The  long, 
expensive  journeys,  the  large  permanent  invest- 
ment, and  the  force  of  strong  states  finally  mado 
for  the  issuance  of  joint  stock  in  sue  h  companies 
They  were  given  a  monopoly  of  trade  or  coloniza- 
tion in  a  certain  region  and  customaiily  exercised 
lawmaking,  military,  and  treaty-making  functions, 
subjet  t  to  tho  home  government,  besides  other 
privileges  The  English  Merchants  Adventurers 
(1359)  was  more  of  a  guild  organization  but  fore- 
shadowed auch  companies  as  tho  British  Eastland 
(1404),  Muscovy  (1555),  Levant  (1581),  British 
East  India  (1600,  "the  John  Company,"  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  them  all),  Hudson's  Bay  (1670),  and 
Dutch  East  India  companies  Such  colomeing 
companies  as  the  Virginia  Company  (1606),  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company  (1629),  the  French 
Royal  West  Indian  Company  (1664-74),  the  Santo 
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CHARTERHOUSE 

Domingo  Company  (1698),  and  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  were  more  quickly  taken  over  by 
the  government  The  later  19th-century  colonn- 
mg  and  trading  companies,  such  as  the  British 
North  Borneo  (1881),  Royal  Niger  (1886),  British 
South  African  (1888),  and  German  East  African 
(1884),  did  not  last  long  and  had  more  restricted 
powers,  but  the  continuing  significance  of  the 
chartered  company  was  seen  m  them  and  in  the 
South  Manchunan  Railway  Company 
Charterhouse  (char'turhous)  [Fr  -Chartreuse],  in 
London,  once  a  Carthusian  monastery  (founded 
1371),  later  a  hospital  for  old  men  and  a  school  for 
boys,  endowed  by  Thomas  Button  m  1611  The 
school,  which  became  a  largo  public  school,  was 
removed  (1872)  to  Godalming,  Surrey  Thackeray, 
a  pupil  at  the  school,  dew  nbes  it  in  The  Newcomes 
Charter  Oak,  white  oak  tree  which  until  1856  stood 
in  Hartford,  Conn  ,  and  was  thought  to  be  1,000 
years  old  There  is  a  tradition  that  when  Sir 
Edmund  Andros,  as  governor  general  of  New 
England,  demanded  (1687)  that  the  charter  of 
Connecticut  be  surrendered  by  the  colonists  at 
Hartford,  the  document  was  hidden  m  a  hollow  of 
the  tree 

Charters  Towers,  city  (pop  7,567),  Queensland, 
Australia,  SW  of  Townsville  It  is  in  a  mining  area 
producing  copper,  silver,  and  gold  With  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  here  m  1871-72,  it  was  an  important 
gold-mining  town 

Chattier,  Alain  (&1S'  shurtyfi').  b  c  1385,  d  1433  or 
before,  French  poet,  secietary  to  Charles  VII  The 
conventional  love  poem  La  Belle  Dame  sans  mercy 
(1424)  provided  Keats  with  a  title  An  anti-Eng- 
lish political  pamphlet  in  prose,  Le  Quadnlogue  in- 
vectif  (1422),  is  his  most  original  work 
Chartism,  workingmen's  reform  movement  in  Great 
Britain,  1838-48  The  failure  of  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  to  extend  the  vote  to  the  laboring  classes  and 
the  prevailing  economic  depression  induced  wide 
popular  approval  of  the  "People's  Charter,"  a 
document  draftee!  by  William  Lovett  and  Francis 
PLACE,  advocating  universal  manhood  suffrage  and 
other  political  reforms  The  movement,  which  had 
the  support  of  the  trade  unions  and  such  leaders  as 
Feargus  O'CONNOR,  represented  the  first  attempt 
of  the  British  working  classes  to  gam  political 
power  During  the  period  of  its  influence,  some 
rioting  occurred  in  industrial  centers,  the  general 
strike  was  also  used  Though  a  number  of  parlia- 
mentary reforms  were  stimulated  bv  Chartist  ac- 
tivities, the  movement  died  out,  partly  because  of 
a  schism  between  moderate  and  extreme  fat  tions 
and  partly  as  a  result  of  increasing  general  prosper- 
ity See  Mark  Hovell,  The  Chartist  \focemenl  (new 
ed,  1925),  J  L  LeB  Hammond  and  Barbara 
Hammond,  The  Age  of  the  Chartists  (1930),  G  D 
H  Cole,  Chartist  Portraits  (1941) 
Chartres,  Robert  d'Orleans,  due  de.  see  ORLEANS, 
family 

Chartres  (shar'tru),  city  (pop  23,509),  capital  of 
Eure-et-Loire  dept ,  N  France,  on  the  Eure  river 
and  SW  of  Pans  Of  great  antiquity,  Chartres  was 
the  probable  site  of  the  groat  assemblies  of  the 
DRUIDS  The  region,  a  county  in  the  10th  cent , 
passed  to  the  counts  of  Bloia,  who  in  1286  sold  it 
to  the  French  crown,  it  became  part  of  Orlcanais 
prov  Louis  XIV  gave  Chartres  as  an  appanage  to 
his  brother,  Philippe  I,  due  d'Orleans,  and  made  it 
a  duchy  Hence  members  of  the  house  of  Bourbon- 
Orleans  have  earned  the  title  The  fame  of  Char- 
tres is  due  to  its  magnificent  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  (12th-13th  cent ),  remarkable  for  its  two 
spires  (375  ft  and  350  ft),  its  STAINED  GLASS 
windows,  and  its  sculpture  Henry  Adams,  in 
Mont-Saint- Michel  and  Chartres,  made  it  a  symbol 
of  the  medieval  spirit  Here  St  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux  preached  the  Second  Crusade  (1146),  and 
Henry  IV  was  crowned  king  of  France  (1594)  The 
church  of  St  Pierre  (llth-13th  cent)  contains 
enamel  paintings  of  the  twelve  apostles  by  L6onard 
Limousin  Among  buildings  damaged  m  the  Second 
World  War  was  the  17th-century  town  hall,  but 
many  medieval  and  Renaissance  houses  survived 
Chartres  is  the  gram-trading  center  of  the  Beauce 
region 

chartreuse  (shartrue',  -truz'),  a  LIQUEUR  made  ex- 
clusively by  Carthusians  at  their  monastery,  La 
Grande  Chartreuse,  until  their  expulsion  from 
France  m  1903.  The  French  distillery  and  trade- 
mark were  sold,  and  the  order  set  up  a  new  plant  m 
Tarragona,  Spam  The  monks'  product  is  identi- 
fied by  the  name  Liqueur  des  Peres  Chartreux 
Readmitted  to  France  m  1938,  the  Carthusians 
resumed  manufacture  there.  Green  chartreuse  con- 
tains about  57  percent  alcohol,  the  sweeter  yellow 
variety,  about  43  percent 

Chartreuse,  Grande  (grad'  shartruz').  mountainous 
massif  (highest  point  6,847  ft ),  SE  France,  in  the 
Dauphuie  Alps,  N  of  Grenoble  Here  in  a  high 
valley  St  BRUNO  founded  (1084)  the  famous  mon- 
astery, La  Grande  Chartreuse,  the  principal  seat  of 
the  CARTHUSIANS  until  1903,  when  the  order  was 
expelled  from  France  and  its  seat  transferred  to 
Tarragona,  Spam  The  convent  was  several  tunes 
destroyed,  the  present  buildings  (now  a  museum) 
date  mainly  from  the  17th  cent 
Charybdis  (kurfb'dfc),  in  Greek  legend,  whirlpool 
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inhabited  by  a  greedy  monster,  near  the  rook  of 

SCYU-A 

Chase,  Mary  Ellen,  188 7-,  American  educator  and 
novelist,  b  Blue  Hill,  Maine,  grad  Umv,  of  Maine, 
1909  She  taught  (1918-26)  English  at  the  Umv 
of  Minnesota,  where  she  received  her  Ph  D  in 
1922,  and  went  to  Smith  College  in  1926  Her 
works  set  in  Maine,  excellent  for  their  regional 
fidelity,  include  the  novels  Mary  Peters  (1934), 
Silas  Crockett  (1935),  and  Windswept  (1941)  and  a 
biography,  Jonathan  Fisher  (1948)  The  Plum  Tree, 
a  short  novel  of  a  home  for  the  aged,  was  published 
in  1949  See  her  autobiographical  A  Goodly  Heritage 
(1932)  and  A  Goodly  Fellowship  (1939) 
Chase,  Philander,  1775-1852,  American  Episcopal 
bishop,  b  Cornish,  N  H.,  grad  Dartmouth,  1796 
After  experience  as  a  missionary  in  the  West,  he 
was  elected  (1818)  first  bishop  of  Ohio,  where  he 
founded  Kenyon  College  in  1824  with  funds  which 
he  secured  largely  in  England  In  1835  Chase  be- 
came bishop  of  Illinois,  from  1843  he  was  presiding 
bishop  of  the  Church  See  his  Reminiscences 
(1848),  biography  by  L  C  Smith  (1903) 
Chase,  Pliny  Earle,  1820-86,  American  scientist,  b 
Worcester,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard,  1839  From  1871 
he  was  professor  at  Haverford  College  Besides 
arithmetic  texts  which  were  widely  used  for  a  gen- 
eration, he  wrote  Elements  of  Meteorology  ( 1884)  and 
papers  on  meteorological,  physical,  and  philosophi- 
cal subjects 

Chase,  Salmon  Portland,  1808-73,  American  states- 
man, b  Cornish,  N  H  For  three  years  before  en- 
tering the  junior  class  at  Dartmouth  (grad  1826), 
he  lived  with  his  uncle,  Philander  Chase,  first  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Ohio  Ho  himself  was  also  deeply 
religious,  even  puritanical  In  Washington,  D  C 
(1826-29),  while  running  a  "select  classical  sem- 
inary," he  studied  law  under  William  Wirt,  and 
after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829,  he  returned 
to  Cincinnati  to  practice  He  defended  runaway 
Negroes  so  often  that  he  became  known  as  "attor- 
ney general  for  fugitive  slaves  "  Chase,  prominent 
in  the  Liberty  party  and  later  in  the  Free-Soil 
party,  was  elected  by  a  coalition  of  Free-Soilers  and 
antislavery  Democrats  to  the  U  8  Senate,  where 
(1840-55)  he  eloquently  opposed  such  proslavery 
measures  as  the  Compromise  of  1850  and  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill  As  zealous  for  public  office  as  he 
was  m  the  antislavery  cause,  Chose  was  elected 
governor  of  Ohio  in  1855  by  still  another  political 
combination,  m  which  the  Know-Nothings  were 
dominant,  but  by  1857,  when  he  was  reelected,  ho 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  new  Republican  party 
Chase  was  a  splendid  figure  of  a  man,  a  "sculptor's 
ideal  of  a  President,"  and  few  Americans  have  ever 
gone  after  that  high  office  with  more  determination 
— or  loss  success  He  sought  the  Republican  nom- 
ination in  1860,  but  bince  he  lacked  the  full  suppoit 
of  even  his  own  state's  delegation  and  since  many 
considered  him  an  extreme  abolitionist,  his  <  hance 
passed  quickly  Again  elected  to  the  Senate,  he 
served  only  two  days  in  March,  1861,  befoic  re- 
signing to  become  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  In  that  difficult  position  he  took  part 
MI  framing  for  Congress  the  new  fis<al  legislation 
necessitated  by  the  Civil  War,  collected  new  taxes, 
placed  unprecedentedly  large  loans  with  reluctant 
investors,  and  direr  ted  vast  expenditures  To  assist 
in  government  financing  and  also  to  improve  the 
status  of  the  currency,  he  proposed  the  national 
bank  system  (established  in  Feb  ,  1863),  which  is 
generally  considered  his  greatest  achievement  Al- 
though Lincoln  had  a  high  regard  for  his  obvious 
abilities,  Chase  somewhat  resented  the  President 
and  completely  disliked  the  idea  of  occupying  a 
position  second  to  William  H  SEWAKD,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  He  and  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M 
STANTON  had  close  relations  with  the  anti-Lincoln 
radical  Republicans  of  Congress.  Meanwhile,  with 
the  large  patronage  at  his  disposal,  he  was  busily  at 
work  to  secure  the  presidential  nomination  in  1864 
At  least  four  times  Chase  had,  for  various  reasons, 
offered  his  resignation,  which  was  never  accepted, 
and  he  thus  considered  himself  indispensable  to 
Lincoln  But  his  next  offer,  made  (June  29,  1864) 
after  the  President  had  overruled  him  on  an  im- 
portant appointment,  was  promptly  accepted, 
much  to  his  astonishment  and  chagrin  His  cam- 
paign for  the  presidential  nomination  also  col- 
lapsed Chase  was  still,  however,  an  important  na- 
tional figure,  and  on  Dec  6, 1864,  after  the  death  of 
Roger  B  Taney,  Lincoln  appointed  him  Chief 
Justice  of  the  U  S  Supreme  Court.  He  took  a 
moderate  stand  in  most  of  the  important  Recon- 
struction cases.  His  dissenting  opinion  in  the 
SLAUGHTERHOUSE  CASES  subsequently  became  the 
accepted  position  of  the  courts  as  to  the  restrictive 
force  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  decision  (1870)  in  Hepburn  vs  Griswold 
(see  LEGAL  TENDER  CASES)  was  soon  reversed  For 
his  fairness  in  presiding  over  the  Senate  in  the  im- 
peachment trial  of  President  Andrew  Johnson,  he 
was  furiously  denounced  by  his  old  radical  friends 
Chase,  abetted  by  the  beautiful  arid  talented 
Katnerine  Chase  Sprague,  his  devoted  daughter  by 
the  second  of  his  three  wives  (all  of  whom  were 
short-lived),  persisted  in  seeking  the  presidential 
will-o'-the-wisp.  His  daughter,  a  shrewd  politician 


herself,  worked  hard,  but  neither  the  Democrats  in 
1868  nor  the  Liberal  Republicans  in  1872  were  in- 
terested in  her  father  See  bis  diary  and  corres- 
pondence (1903),  biography  by  A  B.  Hart  (1899); 
D  V  Smith,  Chase  and  Civil  War  Politics  (1931); 
T  H  Williams,  Lincoln  and  the  Radicals  (1941); 
B  J  Hendnck,  Lincoln's  War  Cabinet  (1946). 

Chase,  Samuel,  1741-1811,  American  Revolutionary 
patriot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  U  3,  Supreme  Court,  b. 
Somerset  co ,  Md  He  studied  law  (1759-61)  in 
Annapolis,  became  active  in  pre-Revolutionary  ac- 
tivities, and  was  a  delegate  to  the  First  and  Second 
Continental  Congresses.  In  1776  he  was  appointed, 
together  with  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Charles  Car- 
roll of  Carrollton,  to  win  Canada  to  the  Revolution, 
but  the  plan  failed  Chase  helped  to  swing  Mary- 
land to  support  of  independence  from  Great  Brit- 
ain Although  he  vigorously  opposed  adoption  of 
the  U  S  Constitution,  he  later  became  a  Federalist 
and  in  1796  was  appointed  to  the  U  8  Supreme 
Court  A  series  of  brilliant  and  influential  decisions 
established  his  leadership  m  the  court  until  he  was 
eclipsed  by  the  rising  genius  of  John  Marshall  The 
failure  (1804)  to  convict  him  when  he  was  im- 
peached for  alleged  political  partiality  against 
Jeffersoiiians  discouraged  attempts  to  impeach 
justices  for  purely  political  reasons 

Chase,  Stuart,  1888-,  American  economist,  b  Som- 
ersworth,  N  H  ,  studied  (1907-8)  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  grad  Harvard,  1910  He 
was  a  certified  public  accountant  (1910-17)  and 
later  (1917-22)  investigated  the  meat-packing  in- 
dustry for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Irom 
1922  to  1939  he  was  associated  with  Labor  Bureau, 
Inc  ,  as  a  research  economist,  and  he  served  as  a 
consultant  with  the  National  Resources  Committee 
(1934),  the  Resettlement  Administration  (1935), 
the  Securities  Exchange  Commission  (1939),  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (1940-41)  He  is 
the  author  of  many  articles  and  books  on  economics 
which  have  contributed  greatly  to  a  popular  under- 
standing of  the  "economy  of  abundance  "  Among 
his  best-known  works  are  The  Tragedy  of  Waste 
(1925),  Your  Money's  Worth  (with  F  J  Schlmk, 
1927),  Men  and  Machines  (1929),  Mexico  a  Study 
of  Two  Americas  (with  Marian  Tyler,  1931),  The 
Economy  of  Abundance  (1934),  Rich  Land,  Poor 
Land  (1936),  The  Tyranny  of  Words  (1938),  Idle 
Money,  Idle  Men  (1940),  and  The  Proper  Study  of 
Mankind  (1948) 

Chase,  William  Merntt,  1849- 1916.  American  paint- 
er, b  Wilhamsburg,  Ind  ,  studied  in  Indianapolis 
and  in  Munich  undei  Piloty  In  1878  he  began  his 
long  caieer  as  an  inspiring  teacher  at  the  Art 
Students  League  of  New  York  and  later  established 
his  own  summer  school  of  landscape  painting  in 
the  Shtnnecock  Hills,  L  I  Proficient  in  many  me- 
dia, Chase  is  best  known  for  his  spirited  portraits 
and  still  hfes  m  oil  His  Carmencita,  Lady  in  Black, 
and  portrait  of  Whistler  (all  Metropolitan  Mus  ) 
and  My  Daughter  Alice  (Cleveland  Mus  )  aie  char- 
acteristic He  WOH  president  of  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Artists  foi  10  years  and  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  Recipient  of  numerous 
awards,  Chase  is  represented  in  many  loading  Ameri- 
can galleries  SeeK  M  Roof,  Life  and  Art  of  Wil- 
liam M  Chase  (1917) 

Chase  City,  town  (pop  1,896),  S  Va  ,  SW  of  Peters- 
burg between  the  Mehernn  and  Roanokc  rivers, 
me  1873  It  is  a  tobacco  market  and  trade  center 
for  a  farm  area 

chasing,  the  art,  employed  from  very  ancient  times, 
of  ornamenting  metal  surfaces  with  indented  lines 
formed  by  chasing  tools  struck  with  a  flat-headed 
chasing  hammer  Repousse  work  is  usually  fin- 
ished with  chasing  on  the  face  of  the  metal  The 
Greeks  excelled  in  chasing  armor,  jewelry,  and  the 
draper\  on  statuettes  The  goldsmiths  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  were  especially  adept  A  fine 
example  is  Cellini's  Rospighosi  cup  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  The  term  chasing  is  ap- 
plied also  to  touching  up  a  casting  to  remove 
roughness 

Chaska  (chas'ku),  city  (pop  1,927),  co  seat  of 
Carver  co  ,  E  Minn  ,  on  the  Minnesota  and  SW  of 
Minneapolis,  settled  1853,  me  as  a  village  1871, 
as  a  city  1891  It  is  a  shipping  center  for  a  farm  and 
dairy  area  and  has  a  beet-sugar  factory  In  the  city 
park  are  Indian  mounds 

Chaskoi:  see  ISTANBUL,  Turkey. 

Chassepot,  Antoine  Alphonse  (fitwan'  alf&V  shfts- 
p6'),  1833-1905,  French  inventor.  He  invented 
the  Chassepot  breech-loading  rifle  adopted  by  the 
French  army  in  1866  and  used  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War. 

Chass«nau,  Theodore  (taodor'  shas&reo'),  1819-56, 
French  painter,  b  Santo  Domingo,  studied  with 
Ingies  in  Rome  At  the  age  of  17  he  gained  im- 
mediate recognition  with  the  exhibition  of  his 
Cam,  Cursed  and  Return  of  the  Prodigal  These 
early  works  showed  the  classical  influence  of  his 
master,  but  Chassenau  soon  developed  a  highly 
original  style  of  great  freedom  Such  works  as  Two 
Sisters,  the  portrait  of  Lacordaire,  Arabian  Chal- 
lenge, and  Tepidanum  (all  Louvre)  brought  him 
lasting  fame  as  one  of  the  great  painters  of  ms  cen- 
tury. Even  more  important,  perhaps,  were  hie 
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mural  decorations  for  the  Church  of  St.  Mery, 
Paris,  and  above  all  those  for  the  Palais  d'Orsay. 
The  latter  have  been  destroyed  save  for  a  few  frag- 
ments preserved  in  the  Louvre  His  untimely  death 
out  short  one  of  the  moat  brilliant  careers  in  the  his- 
tory of  French  painting. 
Chassidim'  see  HA  si  DIM. 

Chastelard,  Pierre  de  Boscosel  de  (pygr'  dii  bos- 
cdsSl'  dti  shatular'),  c  1640-1563,  French  minor 
poet,  famed  for  his  connection  with  Marv  Queen  of 
Scots  He  accompanied  Henri,  eomte  de  Damvillo 
(later  due  de  Montmorenc v) ,  m  Mary's  cortege  to 
Scotland  in  1561  Madly  in  love  with  the  queen, 
who  exchanged  verses  with  him,  he  hid  m  her  bed- 
chamber and  was  discovered  and  forgiven  When 
he  repeated  the  offense,  he  was  executed  This  story 
is  the  subject  of  a  drama  by  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne. 

Chastellain,  Georges  (zhdrzh'  shatulS'),  c  1405- 
1475,  French  chronicler,  historiographer  to  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy  His  Grande  Chromque,  cover- 
ing the  years  1419-70,  is  a  valuable  source 
Chastellux,  Francois  Jean,  marquis  de  (fnlswu'  zM' 
marke'  dii  shfttulu'),  1734-88,  French  author  and 
soldier  m  the  Seven  Years  War  and  the  American 
Revolution  He  is  chieflv  known  for  his  Travels  in 
North  America  in  1780,  1781,  and  1782  (2  vols  , 
1786,  Eng  tr  ,  1787),  a  vivid  and  fairly  accurate 
account  of  life  in  the  United  States  He  was  elected 
to  the  French  Academy  m  1775  See  J  O  Suncoe, 
Remarks  on  the  Travels  of  the  Marquis  of  Chastellux 
(1931) 

chat,  largest  of  the  American  warblers  The  yellow- 
breasted  chat  is  a  shy  bird,  nesting  in  dense  thickets 
of  the  K  United  States  and  wintering  in  Mexico 
and  Central  Ameuca  Its  upper  paits  are  olive 
gieen  and  its  throat  and  breast  bright  yellow,  fad- 
ing to  white  below  The  eyes  are  rimmed  with 
white,  and  the  bill  is  large  Its  song  of  varied,  imi- 
tative sounds  is  jeiky  and  unmplodious  In  W 
North  America  is  found  the  long-tailed  chat  In 
Europe  the  name  chat  is  applied  to  sevei  al  birds — 
the  whoater,  the  whmchat,  and  the  utonerhat 
chateau  (shatO',  Fr  shato'),  royal  or  seigniorial 
residence  and  stronghold  of  medieval  France — the 
counterpart  of  the  English  CASTLE  of  the  period 
In  such  a  fastness  peasants  of  the  surrounding 
country  took  refuge  m  time  of  war  The  earlv  foi  ti- 
fied  chateau,  called  a  chateau-fort,  reached  its  cul- 
mination in  the  late  15th  cent  ,  when  the  magnih- 
t  ent  feudal  Pierrefonds  was  built  near  Compiegno 
The  16th-century  chateau,  with  its  gardens  and 
outbuildmgH,  was  usuallv  surrounded  bv  a  moat, 
but  was  only  lightly  fortified  Notable  chateaux  of 
the  transition  period  between  the  military  chateau 
and  the  later  country  estate  with  extensive  landed 
property  are  those  of  the  Loire,  Indre,  and  Cher 
valleys,  suth  as  Amboisc,  Blois,  Chenonceaux, 
Azay-le-Ridoau,  and  Chaumont 
Chateaubriand,  Francois  Rene,  vicomte  de  (fr&swa' 
runa'  vokot'  du  shatobrea'),  1768-1848,  Fiench 
writer,  b  Samt-Malo  He  visited  the  United  States 
m  1791  and  afterward  pretended  to  have  searched 
for  the  Northwest  Passage,  although  he  apparently 
did  not  go  beyond  Niagara  Falls  He  returned  to 
Franc  e,  but  became  an  emigr6  and  lived  in  England 
until  1800  In  England  he  published  his  first  hook, 
Essai  historique,  politujue.,  et  moral  sur  let  rtvolu- 
twns  ( 1 797)  The  Genius  of  Christianity  ( 1 802 ,  Eng 
tr  ,  1856)  and  two  extracts  from  it,  Atala  (1801, 
Kng  tr  ,  1814)  and  Kenf  (1802),  made  him  the  most 
important  author  of  his  time  in  France  In  1803 
Napoleon  appointed  him  secretary  of  the  legation 
to  Rome  and  minister  to  Valais,  but  in  1804,  upon 
the  execution  of  the  due  d'Enghien,  he  resigned 
these  posts  and  became  a  bitter  anti-Bonapartist 
In  1806  ho  visited  Greece,  Jeiusalem,  and  Spam 
He  supported  the  Bourbons  and  became  a  peer  in 
1815,  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  Congress  of 
Verona  (1822),  ambassador  to  London  (1822),  and 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  (1823-24),  but  in  1830  he 
abandoned  political  affairs  He  was  for  many  years 
the  friend  of  Mme  Recamier  His  other  works  in- 
clude The  Martyrs  (1809,  Eng  tr  ,  1812,  1859), 
which  celebrated  the  victory  of  Christianity  over 
paganism,  /(tneVotre  de  Pans  a  Jerusalem  (1811); 
and  Let  Aventurea  du  dernier  Abenr6rage  (1826), 
which  has  been  compared,  for  its  description  of  the 
Alhambra,  with  Washington  Irving  He  devoted 
his  last  years  to  his  M emoires  d  Wre-tom6e(momoirs 
from  beyond  the  tomb]  (1849-50)  Chateaubriand 
was  the  true  founder  of  romanticism  in  France,  and 
his  prose  enriched  the  language  His  accounts  of 
travel  were  plagiaristic  and  partly  imaginary,  but 
rich,  noble,  and  moving  See  biographies  by  Andre 
Maurois  (1938,  Eng  tr  ,  1938)  and  Joan  Evans 
(1939). 

Chateau  d'lf  (shatd*  def).  castle  built  in  1524  on 
the  small  rocky  isle  of  If,  off  Marseilles,  SW 
France  Long  used  as  a  state  prison,  it  has  been 
made  famous  by  .Alexandra  Dumas  in  his  Count  of 
Monte  Cntto. 

Chlteau  Gaillard  (shato'  glar')  [Fr, -castle  saucy], 
fortress  built  (1196)  by  RICHARD  I  of  England,  in 
defiance  of  his  treaty  obligations,  to  protect  Nor- 
mandy from  Philip  II  of  France.  Its  rums  stand  on 
a  crag  above  the  Seme  near  Lea  Andelys,  France. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  medieval  military 
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architecture.  Philip  II,  after  a  lone  siege,  took  it  by 
assault  in  1204  DAVID  II  of  Scotland  took  refuge 
here  in  1334,  and  it  was  the  prison  of  CHARLES  II 
of  Navarre  in  1356.  In  1591  Henry  IV  of  France 
had  it  dismantled. 

Chateaugay  (sha'tugg,  sh&'tuga'),  village  (pop 
1,183),  N  N  Y ,  NE  of  Malone;  settled  1796,  me 
1869  Near  the  Quebec  line,  it  is  a  port  of  entry 
Chateaugay,  Fr  Chdteauauay,  river  rising  in  Cha- 
teaugay  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks,  NE  N  Y ,  and 
flowing  through  Quebec  to  empty  into  the  St  Law- 
rence c  14  mi  above  Montreal  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Ottawa  river  In  the  War  of  1812  the 
battle  of  Chateaugay  was  fought  (1813)  on  this 
river  in  Quebec  between  an  American  invading 
force  of  7,000  under  Wade  Hampton  and  some  750 
Canadians  and  Indians  The  Americans,  attempt- 
ing to  join  the  foi  c  es  of  Gen  James  Wilkinson,  met 
with  defeat,  and  the  contemplated  attack  on  Mon- 
treal was  abandoned 

Chateauguay  (shatoga'),  town  (pop  1,425),  S  Quo  , 
on  the  Chateauguay  river  and  SW  of  Montreal 
Chateau-Renault,  Francois  Louis  Rousselet,  mar- 
quis de  (frftHWu'  Iwe'  roosula'  marke'  du  shntS'- 
runo'),  1637-1716,  French  vice  admiral,  marshal  of 
Franco  Ho  escorted  James  II  to  Ireland  (1689), 
fought  at  Beachy  Head  (1690),  and  commanded  the 
Fianco-Spamsh  fleet  at  Viao  (1702) 
Chateauroux  (shatdroo'),  town  (pop  31,195),  capi- 
tal of  Indre  dept  ,  central  France,  on  the  Indie 
river  It  has  textile,  metal,  and  tobacco  manu- 
factures 

Chateau-Thierry  (shat6-tyerc')t  town  (pop  7,283), 
Aisne  dept ,  N  France,  in  Champagne,  on  the 
Marne  During  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne 
(1918),  m  which  the  last  German  offensive  was 
stopped  mainly  bv  U  8  troops,  Chateau-Thierrv  as 
well  as  the  near-by  town  of  La  I<  ere-on-Tardenois, 
to  the  west,  and  BFLLEAU  WOOD,  to  the  east,  were 
focal  points  The  imposing  monument  to  the  Amer- 
icans, juat  outside  the  town,  remained  undamaged 
in  the  Second  World  War,  but  the  monument  to 
the  U  S  3d  Division,  in  Chateau-Thierry,  was 
destroyed  The  house  where  La  Fontaine  was  born 
is  now  a  museum 

Chatelet,  marquise  du  see  Du  CHATELET-LOMONT 
Chatellerault  (shatelro') ,  town  (pop  I9,21b),  Vienne 
dept  ,  W  central  France,  on  the  Vienne  river  It 
has  important  manufactures  of  firearms  and  cut- 
lery 

Chatfield,  faim  trade  city  (pop  1,640),  SE  Minn  , 
8E  of  Rochostei ,  founded  before  1856 
Chatham.  William  Pitt,  1st  earl  of  (chft'tum),  1708- 
78,  English  statesman  He  was  the  jounger  son  of 
a  country  squire  whose  family  wealth  had  been 
made  in  India  Educated  at  Eton  and  at  Oxford, 
he  entered  Parliament  m  1736  Immediately  he 
opposed  the  weak  foreign  policy  of  the  Whig  prime 
minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  supported  the 
opposition  party  of  Frederick,  prime  of  Wales, 
against  King  Geoige  II  His  criticism  of  Walpole's 
conduct  of  the  war  with  Spain  (the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession)  was  largely  responsible  for 
Walpole's  downfall  in  1742  Though  George  II  de- 
tested Pitt  and  the  court  circle  distrusted  mm,  the 
earlv  disasters  in  the  SEVEN  YEARS  WAR  gave  the 
Great  Commoner  sue  h  an  opportunity  to  denounce 
government  policies  in  his  eloquent  speeches  that 
in  1756  Pitt  was  made  a  sec  rotary  of  state  and  the 
next  >ear  he  headed  a  coalition  ministry  \vith 
Thomas  Pel  ham  Holies,  duke  of  Newcastle  His 
subsidies  to  Frederick  II  of  Prussia,  his  efficient 
handling  of  military  supplies,  his  shrewd  choice  of 
commanders,  his  frankness,  and  his  abihtv  to  raise 
English  morale  resulted  in  crushing  the  French 
power  in  India  and  in  capturing  the  French  prov- 
inces in  Canada  George  III  on  coming  to  the 
throno  (1760)  forced  him  to  resign,  and  as  a  result 
Pitt  was  to  see  some  of  the  war's  gams  thrown  away 
in  the  Treaty  of  Pans  (1763)  He  joined  the  op- 
position in  attacking  the  harsh  American  pobcy  of 
the  "king's  friends"  In  1766  he  was  recalled  to 
office  as  lord  pnvv  seal  and  created  earl  of  Chat- 
ham Soon  forced  out  of  public  life  (1767)  by  a 
mental  disorder,  he  retired  in  1768  In  his  rare 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords  thereafter,  he  urged 
conciliation  of  the  colonies,  and  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  American  Revolution  he  favored  any  peace 
settlement  short  of  granting  the  c  olomes  independ- 
ence On  this  issue  be  broke  with  the  Whigs,  and 
his  last  speech  was  a  plea  against  the  disruption  of 
the  empire  he  had  done  so  much  to  build  At  its 
conclusion  he  collapsed  and  was  carried  homo  to 
die.  Proud,  dramatic,  patriotic,  Pitt  exc  oiled  as  a 
war  minister,  an  orator,  and  a  politician  By  his 
honest  reports  on  the  war  to  the  nation  when  he 
was  prime  minister  and  by  his  demands  for  elector- 
al reform  and  his  insistence  on  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Englishmen,  he  advanced  England's  prog- 
ress toward  democracy — an  advance  his  son,  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  was  to  carry  on  See  biographies  by 
Bawl  Williams  (2  vols  ,  1913)  and  W.  C  B.  Tun- 
stall  (1938);  C  G  Robertson,  Chatham  and  the 
British  Empire  (new  ed  ,  1948) 
Chatham,  t  Town  (pop  4,082),  E  N  B  ,  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Miramichi  river.  It  has  an  excellent 
harbor  with  steamer  communication  to  other  river 
and  coast  points  and  has  shipyards,  pulp  mills,  and 
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a  large  lumber  trade;  it  is  also  a  major  fishing  cen- 
ter There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  The 
population  is  mainly  Acadian  French  2  City  (pop 
17,369),  8  Ont ,  E  of  Detroit,  Mich  ,  on  the  Thames 
nver,  which  gives  it  connection  with  Lake  St  Clair 
and  thus  with  the  Groat  Lakes  It  is  an  industrial 
center,  in  a  rich  mixed  farming  and  fruit-raising 
region  The  site  was  selected  by  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Simcoe  in  1795,  but  settlement  dates  from 
c  1835 

Chatham,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  42,999, 
1047  estimated  pop  41,360),  Kent,  England,  on  tho 
Medway  above  its  junction  with  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  It  is  a  great  naval  station,  with  a  3-rmle 
river  front,  extensive  well-equipped  dockyards,  dry 
docks,  and  shipbuilding  ami  repairing  equipment 
The  borough  is  contiguous  to  ROCHESTER  There 
are  indications  of  Roman  settlement  The  first 
dockyard  here  was  established  by  Elizabeth  in  1588 
Chatham.  1  Resort  and  fishing  town  (pop  2,136), 
SE  Mass  ,  on  S  Cape  Cod,  settled  1665,  me  1712 
The  town  has  a  lighthouse  and  a  U  S  coast  guard 
station  Some  18th-century  buildings  remain  2 
Residential  suburban  borough  (pop  4,888),  NE 
N  J  ,  on  the  Passaic  and  W  of  Newark,  settled 
1749,  me  1897  It  has  a  pre-Revolutionary  inn 
3  Village  (pop  2,254),  E  N  Y  ,  SE  of  Albany,  me 
1869  It  is  a  railroad  junction  with  small  manu- 
factures 4  Town  (pop  1,230),  SW  Va  ,  N  of  Dan- 
ville in  tho  Blue  Ridge  foothills,  me  1852  The 
courthouse  of  Pittsylvama  co  is  here  Preparatory 
schools  for  girls  and  boys  are  in  tho  town 
Chatham  Island*  see  SAVAH 

Chatham  Islands,  group  (373  sq  mi  ,  pop  505), 
S  Pacific,  c  400  nu  K  of  New  Zealand,  to  which  it 
belongs  The  two  largest  islands  are  Chatham 
Island,  containing  a  large  central  lagoon,  and  Pitt 
Island  The  inhabitants  engage  in  sheep  raising 
The  islands  were  discovered  in  1790  by  the  British 
Chatillon,  Sebastien.  see  CAHTALION,  SEBASTIKN 
Chatillon-sur-Seine  (sluteyS'-sUr-ReV),  town  (pop 
1,857),  C6te-d'Or  dept ,  E  France,  on  tho  Seine 
A  residence  of  the  early  dukes  of  Burgundy,  it  has 
a  10th-century  church  The  town  was  damaged  in 
the  Sec  ond  World  War  Here  Napoleon  I  and  his 
opponents  unsuccessfully  sought  a  peace  settle- 
ment (teb -March,  1814) 

Chatnan,  Alexandre  see  ERCKMANN-CH  ATRIA  N 
Chatsworth,  scat  of  the  dukes  of  Devonshire,  in 
Deibyshire,  England,  near  the  Derwent  The  fa- 
mous Chatsworth  House,  on  the  site  of  a  house 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent ,  dates  from 
1688  Its  gardens,  libraries,  picture  galleries,  and 
collections  of  sculpture  are  noted 
Chatsworth.  1  City  (pop  1,001),  co  seat  of  Murray 
co  ,  NW  Ga  ,  near  the  Tenn  line  NE  of  Rome 
It  is  the  center  of  a  talc-mining  area  Near  by  are 
Fort  Mountain  State  Park  and  the  site  of  a  Mora- 
vian mission  (1H02-33)  2  Farm  town  (pop  1,036), 
N  central  111  ,  NE  of  Bloomington,  laid  out  1858, 
me  1867 

Chattahoochee  (chatuhoo'che),  river  rising  in  N 
Georgia,  flowing  generally  south  c  420  mi  ,  and 
meeting  the  Flint  at  the  Fla  line  to  form  the  Apa- 
lachicola  It  is  navigable  to  Columbus  It  forms 
part  of  the  Georgia-Alabama  and  Georgia-Florida 
boundaries 

Chattanooga  (chatunSo'gu),  city  (pop  128.163),  co 
seat  of  Hamilton  co  ,  E  Tenn  ,  on  Moccasin  Bend 
of  the  Tennessee  near  the  Ga  line,  me  as  a  town 
1841,  as  a  city  1851  It  is  almost  surrounded  by 
mountains,  including  Missionary  Ridge,  Signal 
Mt ,  and  Lookout  Mt  Settled  in  1816  us  a  trading 
post  called  Ross's  Landing,  it  was  laid  out  in  183? 
as  Chattanooga  A  center  first  of  salt  shipping  and 
then  of  cotton  shipping  on  the  river,  the  city  ex- 
panded with  the  arrival  of  the  railroads  in  tho 
1840s  and  '50s  It  w,  as  of  great  strategic  importance 
in  the  Civil  War  (see  CHATTANOOGA  CAMPAION) 
Southeast  and  southwest  of  the  city  lies  Chicka- 
mauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Military  Park 
(in  two  distinct  parts,  6,277  4  acres  m  Georgia, 
1.849  76  acres  in  Tennessee,  est  1890),  embracing 
the  battlefields  of  the  campaign  Adjacent  to  the 
southeast  section  of  the  park,  in  Georgia,  is  Fort 
Oglethorpe,  a  military  post  In  the  city  itself  are 
a  Confederate  cemetery  and  a  national  cemetery 
Chattanooga  is  now  a  port  of  entry  and  an  impor- 
tant industrial,  railroad,  market,  and  resort  center 
for  a  widespread  area  yielding  coal  and  iron,  farm 
produce,  and  timber  The  city's  diversified  manu- 
factures include  textiles,  hosiery,  chemicals,  and 
iron  and  steel  products  Electric  power,  augmented 
in  recent  \ears  by  the  TVA  project,  has  played  an 
important  role  in  the  citv  's  development — Chicka- 
mauga  Dam  is  near  bv  — and  various  other  factors 
have  multiplied  greatly  the  population  of  the  met- 
ropolitan district  (193,215  m  1940)  The  Univ 
of  Chattanooga  (Methodist,  coeducational,  1889) 
and  Chattanooga  College  of  Law  are  in  the  city 
Adolph  S  Ochs  owned  the  Chattanooga  Time* 
from  1878  until  his  death 

Chattanooga  campaign,  Aug  -Nov  ,  1863  In  the 
Civil  War,  Chattanooga,  which  commanded  Con- 
federate communications  between  the  East  and  the 
Mississippi  nver  and  was  also  the  key  to  loyal 
East  Tennessee,  became  an  important  Union  ob- 
jective as  early  as  1862  (see  BUBLL,  DON  CARLOS). 


Cress  references  arc  indicated  by  SMAJUL  CAPITALS.  Tiw  key  to  pronunciation  faco*  pate  1. 
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In  1863  ROSBCJIANS,  commanding  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  obliged  Braxton  BRACK?  to  withdraw 
his  Confederate  army  from  middle  Tennessee 
(June-Aug  )  and  maneuvered  him  out  of  Chatta- 
nooga (Aug.  Id-Sept  8)  Bragg  withdrew  to  La- 
fayette, Ga  ,  c,24  mi  south,  and  with  reinforce- 
ments marched  back  and  attacked  Rosecrans  at 
Chickamauga  Creek,  c  12  mi  8  of  Chattanooga 
In  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  (Sept  19-20),  the 
Confederates  routed  the  Union  right  but  could  not 
crush  th«  left  undei  George  H  THOMAS,  who  held 
off  the  enemy  until  Rosecrana  ordered  him  to  with- 
draw to  Chattanooga  Bragg  then  took  up  a  posi- 
tion extending  along  Missionary  Ridge  across 
Chattanooga  Valley  to  Lookout  Mt  and  laid 
siege  to  the  town  An  alarmed  Federal  admin  istra- 
tion  at  Washington  called  for  U  H  GRANT,  who 
arrived  at  Chattanooga  on  Oct  23,  1863.  Generals 
W  F  SMITH  and  Joseph  HOOKER  executed  a  coup 
(Oct  26-29)i  that  restored  a  sorely  needed  supply 
line  on  the  Tennessee  river,  BO  Grant  was  ready  to 
move  by  late  November  Sherman,  who  had 
brought  up  reinforcements  from  Vicksburg,  com- 
manded the  right,  ThoraaH,  the  center,  and  Hooker, 
with  two  corps  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the 
left  On  Nov  24,  Hooker  drox  e  the  Confederates 
from  Lookout  Mt  in  the  Battle  above  the  Clouds 
On  Nov  25,  Sherman  could  make  no  headway 
against  Missionary  Ridge  from  its  northern  end, 
so  Grant  ordered  the  center  to  advance  Thomas's 
men  proceeded  to  carry  Bragg's  position  at  the 
top,  where  Hooker's  forces  joined  them  in  routing 
the  Confederates  By  nightfall  Bragg  was  in  full 
retreat  to  Georgia  The  victory  left  Chattanooga  in 
Union  hands  for  the  rent  of  the  war 
chattel  (cha'ttil),  in  law,  any  property  other  than  a 
FREEHOLD  estate  in  land  A  chattel  is  treated  as 
personal  property  rather  than  real  property  regard- 
less of  whether  it  is  movable  or  immovable  (see 
PROPERTY).  Certain  uses  of  the  term  (e  g  .  chattel 
mortgage)  refer  only  to  movable  property  Other- 
wise the  term  also  includes  chattels  real,  i  e  ,  those 
estates  in  land  which  do  not  constitute  a  freehold 


Chatterton,  Thomas,  1752-70,  English  poet,  post- 
humous son  of  a  Bristol  writing  master  At  12 
Chatterton  was  already  composing  the  "Rowley 
Poems,"  saying  they  were  copies  of  16th-century 
manuscripts  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Redouffe, 
Bristol,  where  his  grandfather  had  been  sexton. 
In  1769  he  sent  some  of  these  forgeries  to  Walpole, 
who  was  enthusiastic  about  them  When  he  dis- 
covered the  age  of  his  cor  respondent,  Walpole  re- 
turned the  poems  to  Chatterton  —  a  crushing  blow 
to  the  sensitive  boy.  Chatterton  went  to  London 
in  1770.  After  four  months  of  tryuig,  with  small 
success,  to  sell  his  poems  to  various  magazines,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  starvation  Too  proud  to  bor- 
row or  beg.  he  poisoned  himself  and  died  at  the 
age  of  17  An  original  genius  as  well  as  an  adept 
forger.  Chatterton  used  16th-century  vocabulary, 
but  his  rhythms  and  his  approach  to  poetry  were 
much  more  modern  The  "Rowley  Poems  '  were 
soon  recognised  as  forgeries,  but  the  vigor  and 
medieval  beauty  of  such  poems  as  "Mynstrelles 
Songe"  and  "Bnstowe  Tragedy"  established 
Chatterton  as  a  precocious  genius  and  later  made 
him  a  hero  to  the  romantic  and  Pre-Raphaelite 
poets.  See  his  works  (ed  by  H,  D.Roberts,  2  vols, 
1906),  biography  by  W  M  Dixon  (1930) 
Chaucer,  Geoffrey  (jef'ro),  c  1340-1400,  English 
poet  He  is  the  most  important  figure  in  English 
literature  before  Shakspere  The  known  facts  of 
Chaucer's  life  are  fragmentary  and  are  baaed  chiefly 
on  official  records  He  was  born  in  London  between 
1340  and  1345,  the  son  of  John  Chaucer,  a  vintner 
In  1357-58  he  was  a  page  in  the  household  of 
Prince  Lionel,  and  later  he  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  service  of  John  of  Gaunt  In  1359-60  ho  was 
with  the  army  of  Edward  in  m  France,  where  he 
was  captured  by  the  French  but  ransomed  In  1367 
he  is  described  as  a  valet  of  the  king's  household, 
and  by  this  year  he  was  firmly  established  in  a 
career  at  court.  In  1366  or  earlier  he  had  married 
Phihppa  (de  Roet'),  a  lady-in  -waiting  to  Queen 
Phihppa.  During  the  years  1370-78  Chaucer  was 
frequently  employed  on  diplomatic  missions  to  the 
Continent,  visiting  Italy  in  1372-73  and  again  in 
1378.  From  1374  on,  he  held  a  number  of  official 
positions,  comptroller  of  the  customs  on  wool  and 
bides  «t  the  port  of  London  (1374-86),  comptroller 
of  petty  customs  (1382-86),  knight  of  the  shire  for 
Kent  (1386),  clerk  of  the  king's  works  (1389-91). 
The  traditional  date  of  his  death  is  Oct  25,  1400 
Chaucer's  literary  activity  can  be  divided  into 
three  periods.  (1)  From  the  beginning  to  c  1375, 
during  which  time  his  work  was  based  on  French 
models,  primarily  on  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  and 
Guillaume  de  Machaut  Chaucer's  chief  works  of 
this  period  are  a  partial  translation  of  the  ROMAN  DA 
LA  ROSE  and  the  Book  of  the  Duehasse,  written  on  the 
death  of  Blanche,  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  m  1369. 

(2)  From  the  time  of  Chaucer's  introduction  to 
Italian  literature  (through  his  two  visits  to  Italy) 
until  c.1385.  The  chief  works  of  this  period  are  the 
House  of  Fame  and  the  Parliament  of  Fowl*,  in  both 
of  which  tie  influence  of  Dante  was  strong,  and  the 
translation  of  Boethms'  De  contolatione  pMUwophiae. 

(3)  The  period  of  Chaucer'a  full  artistic  power. 


Troilus  and  Criseyd**  a  poem  m  five  books,  baaed  on 
Giovanni  Boccaccio  s  story  Filottrato  (see  TROILUS 
AND  CRBSSIDA),  wan  written  probably  in  1385-86 
The  Legend  of  Good  Women,  a  collection  of  stones  of 
historic  women  noted  foi  their  constancy,  with  a 
charming  prologue,  waa  begun  c.1385  but  never 
finished,  the  poet's  interest  soon  being  absorbed  by 
the  Canterbury  Tales  The  Canterbury  Tales  are  a 
collection  of  stones  represented  as  being  told  by 
the  members  of  a  pilgrims'  party  going  from  Lon- 
don to  the  shrine  of  St  Thomas  at  Canterbury 
Thin  narrative  frame,  presented  in  detail  in  the  Pro- 
logue to  the  Tales,  is  similar  to  that  of  Boccaccio's 
Decameron  and  was  a  frequent  device  in  medieval 
literature  The  Canterbury  Tales,  begun  probably 
c  1387  and  left  unfinished  at  the  poets  death,  pre- 
sent a  splendid  pageant  of  English  life  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  Written  mainly  in  heroic  couplets,  the 
whole  work  is  about  17.000  hnes  long  Probably  be- 
tween 1387  and  1391  Chaucer  wrote  nis  prose  frag- 
ment The  Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe  for  his  son  Lewis 
Although  Chaucer  was  by  no  means  the  "father  of 
English  poetiy,"  as  ho  has  been  called,  a  primary 
result  of  nis  work  was  to  reestablish  the  prestige  of 
the  English  language  as  a  vehicle  for  hteiary  ex- 
pression His  poetry  is  also  a  landmark  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  versification  He  was  the  first  Eng- 
lish poet  to  use  the  iambic  PENTAMETER,  since 
then  a  fundamental  part  of  the  equipment  of  Eng- 
lish poets,  and  he  introduced  a  number  of  elaborate 
stansa  forms,  chief  of  which  was  the  seven-line 
stanza  later  called  rhyme  royal  In  the  use  of 
rhythmical  variation  within  the  line,  he  anticipated 
Spenser  and  later  poets,  Because  of  the  changes 
which  took  place  m  the  English  language  after 
1400,  Chaucer  did  not  have  the  immediate  influence 
ho  deserved  upon  English  poetry,  his  metrical  tech- 
nique being  incomprehensible  to  his  successors,  and 
though  his  fame  as  a  narrative  artist  has  always 
been  secure,  it  is  only  in  quite  recent  times  that  he 
has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
metnsts  In  the  15th  and  16th  cent  it  was  only  in 
Scottish  literature  that  his  genius  was  really  under- 
stood and  his  influence  properly  felt  The  best  edi- 
tions of  all  the  works  are  those  by  F  N  Robinson 
(1933)  and  W  W  Skeat  (7  vols  ,  1894-1900) ,  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales  alone,  those  by  J  M  Manly 
(1928)  and  J  M  Manly  and  Edith  Rickert  (8  vols  , 
1940)  Important  also  is  The  Sources  and  Analogues 
ofChavcer  s  Canterbury  Tales,  edited  by  W  F  Bry- 
an and  Germame  Dempster  (1941)  There  is  a 
prose  translation  of  the  complete  works  by  J  S.  P 
Tatlook  and  Percy  MacKave  (1912),  of  the  Canter- 
bury Tales  by  II  M.  Lumiangky  (1948),  and  a  verse 
translation  of  Troilus  and  Cnseyde  by  G  P  Krapp 
(1932)  See  also  W  W  Skeat,  The  Chaucer  Canon 
(1900) ,  G  L  Kittredge,  Chaucer  and  His  Poetry 
(1916) ,  J  M  Manly,  Some  New  Light  on  Chaucer 
(1926),  R  D  French.  A  Chaucer  Handbook  (1929), 
J  L  Lowes,  Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  the  Development 
of  Hi*  Gentus  (1934),  H  R  Patch,  On  Rereading 
Chaucer  ( 1939) ,  biography  by  MarcetteChute  (1946) 
For  background  see  G  C  Coulton,  Chaucer  and  His 
England  (3d  ed  ,  1921) ,  Edith  Rickert  and  others, 
Chaucer's  World  (1948), 

Chaudiere  (shodye'r'),  river,  c  120  mi  long,  rising 
m  SE  Quebec  immediately  N  of  the  Mame-Que 
boundary  and  flowing  NW  to  the  St  Lawrence  just 
above  the  city  of  Quebec  It  drains  the  east  half  of 
the  so-called  "Eastern  Counties"  of  Quebec 

Chaudiere  Fall*,  m  the  Ottawa  river  m  the  heart  of 
the  city  of  Ottawa,  Ont  The  river  is  narrowed  by 
rocky  cliffs  to  a  width  of  but  200  ft  and  drops  about 
50  ft  Several  bridges  cross  the  river  here,  passing 
over  the  falls 

Chauliac,  Guy  de  (ge'  du  sholyak'),  c  1300-c  1370, 
French  surgeon  Most  of  his  life  was  spent  at 
Avignon,  where  he  was  physician  to  Pope  Clement 
VI  and  to  two  of  his  successors  His  Chirurgia 
magna  (1363,  pub  1478)  was  used  as  a  manual  by 
physicians  for  three  centuries 

chaulmoogra  oil  (chalmoVgru).  volatile  oil  from  the 
seeds  of  an  Asiatic  tree,  Taraktogenos  (or  Hydno- 
carpus)  kurm,  which  has  been  found  efficacious 
in  the  treatment  of  leprosy  and  other  skin  diseases 
Derivatives,  chiefly  esters,  of  the  oil  are  generally 
given  by  intramuscular  injection  The  curative 
properties  of  chaulmoogra  oil  have  long  been  known 
to  natives  of  India  and  SE  Asia,  but  not  until 
recently  was  it  used  in  Western  medicine  as  a 
remedy  for  leprosy 

Chaumette.  Pierre  Gaspard  (py&V  gaspar'  shomeV), 
1763-94,  French  revolutionist,  an  extremist  and  an 
agitator.  A  member  of  the  CORDELIERS,  he  col- 
laborated with  HUBERT  m  attempting  to  stamp  out 
all  royalists  and  m  introducing  (1793)  the  worship 
of  Reason  Chaumette  was  general  prosecutor 
(1792-94)  and  principal  leader  of  the  Pans  com- 
mune Though  he  instituted  social  and  moral  re- 
forms in  the  city,  his  pnvate  life  is  reputed  to  have 
been  not  above  reproach.  When  Robespierre 
turned  upon  the  Hebertiets,  Chaumette  vainly 
tried  to  escape  execution  by  renouncing  Hebert 

Chaumonot,  Joseph  Marie  (ahfeef'  mart'  shomo- 
nfi')t  1611-93,  French  Roman  Catholic  missionary 
to  New  France,  a  Jesuit.  He  arrived  in  1639  in 
Quebec.  He  worked  first  with  Brebeuf  among 
the  Huron  near  Georgian  Bay  until  the  massacres 


and  destruction  by  the  Iroquois  (1646);  he  es- 
caped and  led  400  Huron,  to  the  reservation  ap- 
pointed for  them  oa  the  lie  d'Orleans  at  Quebec 
He  next  went  into  central  New  York  to  preach  to 
the  Iroquois  (1655-68)  and  then  returned  to  Que- 
bec, where  he  remained  His  autobiography  is  im- 
portant, and  his  Huron  grammar  is  unique. 

Chaumont  (shomd'),  town  (pop.  15,068),  capital  of 
Haute-Marne  dept ,  NE  France,  in  Champagne 
It  manufactures  linen  and  cutlery,  and  there  are 
quarries  near  by  In  the  First  World  War,  Chau- 
mont served  as  American  field  headquarters.  For 
the  Treaty  of  Chaumont  (1814),  see  QUADRUPLE 
ALLIANCE. 

Chaun  Bay  (ohudon'),  inlet  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
RSFSR,  in  NE  Siberia,  at  lat  69°  N  It  receives 
the  Chaun  river  (c  100  mi.  long). 

Chauncey,  Isaac,  1772-1840,  American  naval  offi- 
cer, b  Black  Rock,  Conn  He  entered  the  navy 
(1799)  and  served  in  the  hostilities  with  France  and 
in  the  Tripohtan  War.  In  the  War  of  1812  he  was 
given  command  of  Lake  Erie  and  Ontario  and  es- 
tablished his  headquarters  at  Sackets  Harbor 
Chauncev  assembled  a  formidable  fleet  In  1813 
he  defeated  a  British  squadron  under  Sir  James 
Yeo  at  York  Bay  and  aided  the  army  in  taking 
York  (now  Toronto)  and  Fort  George  The  next 
year  he  failed  to  support  Gen.  Jacob  Brown  in  his 
York  campaign  and  was  relieved  of  his  command 
He  later  (1816-18)  commanded  the  Mediterranean 
squadron 

Chauncey,  village  (pop  1,234),  SE  Ohio,  N  of 
Athens,  in  a  coal-mining  area 


Chauncy.  Charles,  1705-87,  Amencan  Congrega- 
tional clergyman,  b  Boston,  grad  Harvard  (B.A  , 
1721,  M  A  ,  1724).  He  was  ordained  minister  of 
the  First  Church,  Boston,  in  1727  and  remained  in 
this  pulpit  for  60  years  Next  to  Jonathan  ED- 
WARDS, his  great  opponent,  Chauncy  was  probably 
the  most  influential  clergyman  of  his  times  in  New 
England.  As  an  intellectual  he  distrusted  emotion- 
alism and  opposed  the  revivalist  preaching  of  the 
GREAT  AWAKENING  m  his  Seasonable  Thoughts  on 
the  State  of  Religion  in  New  England  (1743)  and 
other  pamphlets  He  became  the  chief  leader  of  the 
"Old  Lights"  or  liberals  m  theology  in  the  doctrinal 
disputes  following  the  Great  Awakening  He  was 
also  the  leader  in  the  opposition  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Anglican  bishopric  in  the  American 
colonies,  writing  his  Compleat  View  of  Episcopacy 
(1771)  and  other  works  on  the  subject  A  fiim  be- 
liever in  the  patriot  cause,  he  clearly  set  forth  the 
political  philosophy  of  the  American  Revolution  in 
sermons  and  pamphlets  during  the  period  After 
the  war  he  came  out  boldly  as  a  Umversahst  in  his 
Salvation  for  All  Men  (1782)  and  The  Mystery  Hid 
from  Ages  and  Generations  (1784).  See  Wilhston 
Walker,  Ten  Vew  England  Leaders  (1901) 

Chautauqua  (shutdk'wu),  resort  village  (pop  o  300), 
W  N  Y  ,  on  the  west  shore  of  Chautauqua  Lake 
Here  is  the  site  of  the  Chautauqua  Institution, 
which  since  1874  has  offered  popular  summer  lec- 
tures and  concerts 

Chautauqua  Lake,  18  mi  long  and  1  to  3  mi  wide, 
W  N  Y  ,  near  Lake  Erie,  m  a  resort  area  It  lies  at 
an  altitude  of  1,308  ft ,  in  a  region  producing  grapes 
and  other  fruits 

Chautauqua  movement,  development  in  adult  edu- 
cation somewhat  similar  to  the  IAOEI  M  movement 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  institution  at  Chau- 
tauqua, N  Y  There  in  1873  John  Hevl  VINOBNT 
and  Lewis  Miller  proposed  to  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal camp  meeting  thev  were  attending  that  secu- 
lar as  well  as  religious  instruction  be  included  in 
the  summer  Sunday-school  institute.  Established 
on  that  basis  m  1874,  the  institute  developed  into 
an  eight-week  summer  program,  offering  courses  in 
arts,  science,  and  humanities  Thousands  attend 
the  institution  each  year  For  those  who  cannot 
attend,  there  are  courses  for  home  study  groups, 
and  lecturers  are  sent  out  to  supplement  the  ma- 
terial furnished  from  the  organization's  publishing 
house  Other  communities  were  inspired  to  form 
local  Chautauquas,  and  possibly  two  or  three 
hundred  were  organised,  though  few  were  so  suc- 
cessful as  the  original  To  lecture  to  their  members 
these  local  groups  brought  authors,  explorers, 
musicians,  and  political  leaders,  and  a  variety  of 
entertainment  was  furnished  The  Chautauquas 
had  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  revival  meeting 
and  something  of  the  county  fair  In  1912  the 
movement  was  organised  commercially,  and  lec- 
turers and  entertainers  were  furnished  to  local 
groups  on  a  contract  basis  This  commercial  en- 
deavor was  extremely  successful,  persisting  until 
c.1924,  soon  after  that  the  circuits  ended,  al- 
though the  assembly  at  Chautauqua  continued.  See 
J  H  Vincent,  The  Chautauqua  Movement  (1886), 
A  E.  Bestor,  CAautaioma  Publications  (1934);  Gav 
MacLaren,  Morally  We  Roll  Along  (1938);  Re- 
becca Richmond,  Chautauqua:  an  Amencan  Place 
(1943) ,  Victona  Case  and  R  O  Case,  We  Called 
It  Culture,  the  Story  of  Chautauqua  (1948). 

Chauteraps,  Camille  (kame'yu  shOta'),  1885-, 
French  politician,  a  Radical  Socialist  leader.  He 
held  numerous  cabinet  posts  and  was  premier  in 
1930  and  in  1933-49,  when  the  STAVISKY  AFFAIR 
(in  which  he  was  not  directly  implicated)  cauwd 


Crest  reference*  are  Indicated  by  SMAU.  CAPITALS.  Tke  k«f  tft  proaottd*tio«  f«w  DM*  t. 


his  resignation,  Chautemps  was  »  mett*«r  of  tiw 


, 

first  Popular  Front  cabinet  under  Leon  BMTH 
(1936-37)  and  iiMded  the  second,  less  radical, 
Popular  Front  cabinet  (1937-38).  In  1940  Chau- 
temps  came  to  the  United  States  on  a  mission  for 
the  Vichy  government,  but  he  did  not  return  and 
abandoned  politics.  In  1947  he  was  tried  and  con- 
victed tn  absentia  for  his  connection  with  the  Vichy 
regime  The  fairness  of  the  trial  has  been  ques- 
tioned 


Chauveau,  Pierre  Joseph  Olivier  (pyer' 
olevya'  sh6vo'),  1820-90,  French  Canadian  poli- 
tician, educator,  and  author,  b  Quebec,  educated 
at  the  Quebec  seminary  In  1841  ho  was  called  to 
the  bar  He  sat  in  the  Canadian  legislative  assem- 
bly from  1844  to  1865  (serving  as  solicitor  general 
and  provincial  secretary  in  the  Hincks-Morin  min- 
istry and  as  provincial  secretary  in  the  MaoNab- 
Morm  ministry),  but  resigned  (1865)  to  become 
superintendent  of  education  in  Lower  Canada 
During  his  tenure  of  this  post,  normal  schools  were 
established  and  separate  schools  were  created  for 
English-speaking  and  French-speaking  students 
With  the  achievement  of  confederation  (1867) 
Chauveau  became  the  first  prime  minister  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  He  remained  premier  until 
1873  (holding  the  portfolios  of  minister  of  educa- 
tion and  provincial  secretary),  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Canadian  Senate,  of  which  he  was 
speaker  (1873-74)  In  1878  he  became  professor  of 
Roman  law  at  Laval  Umv  Chauveau  wrote  the 
novel  Charles  Ouerin  (1852),  several  biographies, 
poetry,  and  essays,  including  L'lnstruction  pu- 
bhque  du  Canada  (1876) 

Chauveau-Lagarde,  Claude  Francois  (kldd'  frfiswa' 
shov6'-lagard')  ,  1756-1841,  French  lawyer  Hav- 
ing defended  Brissot,  Charlotte  Corday,  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  others  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  he  was  imprisoned  under  the  Terror  but 
was  saved  through  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre 
(1794) 

Chauvenet,  William  (shSvuna'),  1820-70,  American 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  b  Pike  co  ,  Pa  , 
grad  Yale,  1840  He  held  the  post  of  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  U  S  naw  from  1841  to  1869 
He  was  active  in  the  establishment  of  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  and  became  director  of  its 
observatory  In  1859  he  went  to  St  Louis,  Mo  ,  as 
professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  Wash- 
ington Umv  ,  where  he  later  became  chancellor. 
His  works  include  the  Treatvtt  on  Plane  and  Sphen- 
cal  Trigonometry  (1850)  and  Manual  of  Spherical 
and  Practical  Astronomy  (1863) 

Chauve-Souns   see  BALIEFF,  NTKITA 

chauvinism  (sha'vuiilzm),  word  denved  from  the 
name  of  Nicolas  Chauvin,  a  soldier  of  the  First 
French  Empire  Used  fir-jt  for  a  passionate  ad- 
miration of  Napoleon,  it  now  expresses  exaggerated 
and  aggressive  nationalism  As  a  social  phenom- 
enon, chauvinism  is  essentially  modern,  becoming 
marked  in  the  era  of  acute  national  rivalries  and 
imperialism  during  the  19th  cent  It  has  been  fed 
bv  mass  media  of  communication,  originally  the 
cheap  newspaper  Chauvinism  exalts  conscious- 
ness of  nationality,  spreads  hatred  of  minorities 
and  other  nations,  and  is  associated  with  militarism, 
imperialism,  and  racism  The  constant  state  of 
international  crisis  in  the  30th  cent  has  tended  to 
make  chauvinism  endemic  among  large  numbers  in 
all  nations  See  J.  A  Hobson,  Psychology  of  Jingo- 
ism (1901) 

Chaui-de-Fondt,  La  (la  8h6-du-f5'),  town  (pop 
30,943),  Neuchatel  canton,  Switzerland  A  watch- 
making industry  was  begun  here  c  1700 

Chavannes,  Puvis  de'  see  Puvis  DB  CHAVAKNBB 

Chavez,  Carlos  (kar'los  cha'vas),  1899-,  Mexican 
composer  and  conductor  He  established  (1928) 
and  was  conductor  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
Mexico  and  was  director  (1928-34)  of  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Music,  where  he  radically  re- 
formed the  curriculum  He  has  done  much  re- 
search in  native  Indian  music  and  used  Indian 
instruments  in  his  XochipdU  Macuilxochitl  (1940). 
His  works  are  strongly  national  and  employ  in- 
cisive rhvthms  In  some  the  influence  of  Stravinsky 
is  evident  Important  works  are  the  ballot  El 
fufgo  nuevo  (1921),  the  first  work  of  his  mature 
period;  the  ballet-symphony  HP.  [horsepower] 
(1926-27);  Sinfonia  Antipona  (1933),  for  Cocteau'e 
version  of  Sophocles'  drama;  Sinfonia  india  (1935- 
36),  composed  in  the  United  States,  La  paloma 
and  (1940),  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  and  a  piano 
concerto  (1941)  His  philosophy  of  music  is  pre- 
sented in  his  book,  Toward  a  New  Music  (Eng  tr  , 
1937)  See  Aaron  Copland,  Our  New  Music  (1941). 

Chaykovsky,  Nikolai  Vasflyevich  (nyTkuir  vuse'lyu- 
vtch  ch!k6f'sk€),  1850-1926,  Russian  revolutionist 
Studying  at  St  Petersburg,  he  helped  to  found  the 
Chaykovsky  circle,  an  idealistic  socialist  group 
Which  subsequently  developed  into  the  Narodniki 
[populists]  movement  He  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  and  established  (1875)  an  agricultural  com- 
munistic settlement  in  Kansas;  the  aim  of  its  mem- 
bers was  to  "seek  God  in  themselves  "  The  experi- 
ment failed  after  two  years  Chaykovsky  settled 
(1880)  in  London,  but  in  1905  returned  to  Russia, 
where  he  was  a  leader  of  the  People's  Socialist 
party.  H«  opposed  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  at 


1917,  headed  (1918-19)  the  counterrevolutionary 
government  at  Archangel  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Allied  expeditionary  force,  and  joined  (1920)  Gen- 
eral Demkin  in  the  Crimea  When  the  Bolsheviks 
gained  full  victory,  he  fled  to  Paris,  where  he  died. 
The  name  may  also  be  spelled  Tschaakovaky. 
Chazars:  see  KMAZABS. 

Cbeaha  (che'hd),  peak,  2.407  ft.  high,  E  Ala.,  in  the 
Talladega  Mts  8  of  Anmston,  highest  point  in 
Alabama.  It  is  included  m  a  state  park 
Cheapside  [O  E  cSap-bargain],  street  m  the  City  of 
London,  the  most  important  market  center  of 
medieval  London  It  rune  from  St  Paul's  church- 
yard to  the  Bank  of  England  Tournaments  and 
occasionally  executions  took  place  here  Some  of 
its  ancient  guildhalls  were  destroyed  or  damaged 
m  the  Second  World  War.  The  Mermaid  Tavern 
was  in  the  district 

Cheat,  river  formed  at  Parsons,  N  W  Va.,  by  the 
Shavers  and  Black  forks  and  flowmgo  78  mi.  N  to 
the  Monongahela  at  Point  Marion,  Pa 
Cheb,  Czechoslovakia  see  EQKR 
Chebar  (ke'bar),  canal  of  Mesopotamia,  on  which 
captive  Jews  were  settled.  Ezek.  1  1,3;  3.15 
Chebeague  Island*  see  GREAT  CHBBKAOTTB  ISLAND. 
Cheboksary  (chobttksa're),  city  (pop  12,246),  capi- 
tal of  Chuvash  Autonomous  8SR,  E  European 
RSFSR,  on  the  Volga  It  is  the  center  of  an  agri- 
cultural region  and  the  site  of  a  projected  hydro- 
electric plant  Founded  m  1556,  it  has  a  16th- 
century  monastery,  a  17th-century  cathedral,  and 
a  Chuvash  museum  Its  schools  include  an  agri- 
cultural college  and  a  teachers  college 
Cheboygan  (shJboi'gun),  city  (pop  5,673),  co.  seat 
of  Cheboygan  co  ,  N  Mich  ,  on  the  south  channel 
of  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cheboygan,  settled  1857,  me  as  a  village  1871,  as 
a  city  1889  Once  an  important  lumber  town,  it  is 
now  a  resort,  farm  trade  center,  commercial  fish- 
ing port,  and  port  of  entry  Among  its  manu- 
factures are  tissue  paper  and  other  wood  products 
Near  bv  is  a  large  biological  station  of  the  state 
university. 

Cheboygan,  river  rising  m  N  Michigan,  draining 
Mullett  Lake,  and  flowing  into  Lake  Huron  at 
Cheboygan,  on  the  Straits  of  Mackmao  It  was 
important  dunng  the  lumbering  era 
Chechen  (chXchfen'),  Moslem  people  native  to  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  central  Greater  Caucasus, 
SE  European  RSFSR  They  speak  a  North  Cau- 
casian tongue  (see  CAUCASUS)  During  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  cent ,  particularly  during  the 
SHAMVL  rebellion,  the  Chechen  fought  ferociously 
against  the  Russian  forres  until  1859  In  1934  the 
Chechen,  numbering  c  400,000,  and  the  closely  re- 
lated Ingush  (c  90,000)  were  merged  to  form  an 
autonomous  oblast,  made  an  autonomous  republic 
(6,100  »q  mi  ,  pop  697,408)  in  1936  In  the 
Second  World  War  the  Chechen  and  Ingush  col- 
laborated with  the  German  invaders.  As  a  result 
the  republic  was  dissolved  (1944),  most  of  it  be- 
coming part  of  Grozny  oblast,  the  rest  passing  to 
Dagestan,  the  North  Ossetian  Autonomous  88R, 
and  Georgia  The  Chechen  and  the  Ingush  were 
resettled  elsewhere  in  Russia 

check  or  cheque,  a  BILL  OF  EXCHANGE  drawn  upon  a 
bank  or  trust  company  or  broker  connected  with  a 
cleanng  house  It  calls  for  the  payment  to  the 
bearer  or  to  a  specified  person  of  a  certain  amount 
of  cash  on  presentation  to  the  bank  or  other 
drawee,  payment  to  be  made  from  the  funds  of 
the  maker  or  drawer  on  deposit  with  the  drawee 
It  is  intended  for  prompt  presentation,  rather 
than  for  use  as  a  continuing  currency  When  the 
check  is  presented,  the  drawee  pays  the  designated 
sum  to  the  holder  and  cancels  the  chock,  which  is 
then  returned  to  the  drawer  as  his  receipt  To 
prevent  fraud,  checks  arc  usually  of  tinted  paper 
and  are  filled  m  with  ink,  the  figures  may  be 
punched  out  of  the  paper  or  embossed  But  a 
check  is  good  even  if  written  in  lead  pencil  on  any 
kind  of  paper  Manv  business  houses  use  the 
check  as  their  sole  receipt  Whether  or  not  the 
check  will  be  paid  by  the  banker  depends  upon 
his  recognition  of  the  drawer's  signature  and  upon 
the  banker's  confidence  in  the  person  presenting 
the  check  for  payment  A  bank  becomes  primari- 
ly liable  for  payment  only  when  it  "certifies"  on 
a  check  that  the  necessary  funds  are  in  the  bank 
to  the  credit  of  the  drawer  However,  a  bank  is 
usually  responsible  to  its  depositor  for  paying 
forged  checks  All  checks  accepted  bv  a  bank 
are  turned  over  daily  to  a  clearing  house,  which 
cancels  checks  due  from  and  to  all  banks  of  a  given 
neighborhood,  the  balances  alone  being  paid  in 
cash.  Instead  of  cashing  their  incoming  checks, 
business  houses  usually  deposit  them  as  received 
and  draw  their  own  checks  for  pavment  of  their 
debts  Checks  were  probably  used  m  Italy  in  the 
15th  cent  and  m  Holland  m  the  16th,  whence 
their  use  spread  to  England  and  the  American 
colonies  m  the  17th  cent  Their  rise  to  first  place 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  in  industrialized  nations 
took  place  in  the  19th  cent ,  their  importance  vary- 
ing with  differences  in  banking  facilities,  the  density 
of  population,  and  commercial  activity.  About 
90  percent  of  all  transactions  in  the  United  States 
and  England  are  said  to  be  effected  by  checks. 


CHEESE 

See  W.  E  Spahr,  The  Clearing  and  Collection  ej 
Check*  (1926). 

checkerberry:  see  WINTBBOHEBN 

ch«ckeri,  game  for  two  players,  known  in  England 
as  draughts  It  is  played  on  a  square  board,  di- 
vided into  64  alternately  colored— usually  red  and 
black  or  white  and  black — square  spaces,  identical 
with  a  chessboa  rd  Each  player  is  provided  with  12 
pieces  (in  the  form  of  disks)  of  hia  own  color,  and 
all  play  is  conducted  on  the  black  squares  Players 
sit  on  opposite  sides  of  the  board  and  move  their 
pieces  diagonally  in  a  forward  direction  Upon 
reaching  the  last  rank  of  the  board,  pieces  are 
"crowned,"  and  the  kings  may  move  both  back- 
wards and  forwards  diagonally.  The  object  is  to 
trap  or  eliminate  from  play  the  opponent's  pieces 
by  "jumping"  them.  The  game  has  been  played  in 
Europe  since  the  16th  cent ,  and  a  similar  game 
was  certainly  known  to  the  ancients  See  Edward 
Lasker,  Chess  and  Checkers  the  Way  to  Mastership 

Checotah  (ehuk&'tu),  city  (pop.  2,126),  E  Okla.,  SW 
of  Muskogee ,  settled  1872  It  10  the  trade  center  of 
a  farm  and  livestock  area 

Cheddar  (chg'dur),  village,  Somerset,  England,  near 
the  Mendip  Hills  SW  of  Bristol  There  i*  a  famous 
gorge  near,  with  cliffs,  stalactite  caves,  and  vestiges 
of  prehistoric  settlement 

Cheddar  cheese,  hard  rennet  cheese  For  over  two 
centuries  a  noted  product  of  the  vicinity  of  Ched- 
dar, it  was  probably  the  first  to  be  made  by  an 
exact  recipe  The  method  has  been  widely  adopted 
especially  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Australia 

Chedorlaomer  (kfid'urla'Omur,  -lad'-),  king  of  Elam 
With  him  were  allied  Amraphel,  king  of  Shmar, 
Anoch,  king  of  Ellaaar,  and  Tidal,  'Tking  of  na- 
tions." They  attacked  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  and 
wei  e  pursued  and  slain  by  Abraham  Gen  14  1-16 

cheese,  food  known  from  ancient  times  and  consist- 
ing of  the  curd  of  milk  separated  from  the  whey 
The  milk  of  mares  and  goats  was  used  by  the 
am  tent  Greeks,  camel's  milk  by  the  early  Egyp- 
tians, the  reindeer's  by  the  Laplanders  Sheep's 
milk  and  goat's  milk  are  still  used  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  cow's  milk  IB 
most  common  The  milk  may  be  raw  or  pasteur- 
ized, sweet  or  sour,  whole,  slammed,  or  with  added 
cream  The  chief  milk  protein,  casein,  la  curdled 
or  coagulated  by  the  enzyme  action  of  RBNNBT  or 
pepmn,  by  lactic  acid  produced  by  bacterial  action, 
or  by  a  combination  of  both  The  draining  off  of 
the  whey  (milk  serum)  may  be  facilitated  by  heat- 
ing, cutting,  and  pressing  the  curd  The  yield  of 
cheese  ranges  from  8  to  16  Ib  per  100  Ib  of  milk 
and  is  higher  for  the  soft  cheeses,  which  retain 
more  moisture  The  numerous  cheeses  (often 
named  for  their  place  of  origin)  are  of  about  18 
varieties  and  depend  for  their  distinctive  qualities 
on  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  milk  used,  the 
processes  of  making,  and  the  method  and  extent 
of  curing  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
hard  cheeses,  which  improve  with  keeping  under 
suitable  conditions,  and  soft  cheeses,  intended  for 
immediate  consumption  Hard  cheeses  include 
the  very  hard  Cheddar,  Edam  and  Gouda  (Dutch). 
Emmental  or  Gruyere  (Swiss),  and  Parmesan  and 
the  semihard  Stilton,  Roquefort,  Gorgonzola,  and 
American  brick  Soft  cheeses  are  COTTAOB  CHXBSB. 
cream  cheese,  Neufchatel  (French),  and  ripened 
Camembert,  Brie,  and  Limburger  (which  originated 
m  Belgium)  Microorganisms  introduced  or  per- 
mitted to  develop  m  cheese,  especially  during  the 
ripening  process,  impart  distinctive  flavors  and 
textures  Roquefort,  Stilton,  and  Gorgonzola  owe 
their  bluish  marbling  to  molds,  Emmental  and 
brick  are  ripened  by  bacteria  which  produce  gas, 
entrapped  m  the  curd  to  form  holes;  Limburger 
attains  a  creamy  consistency  through  bacteria- 
ripening  During  the  curing  period  the  casein  is 
broken  down  into  more  soluble  and  digestible 
form  by  enzyme  action  Cheese  is  valuable  in 
the  diet  as  a  source  of  complete  protein,  fat,  in- 
soluble minerals  (calcium,  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
and  iron),  and,  when  made  from  whole  milk,  vita- 
min A  American  cheddar,  process  cheese,  and 
cottage  cheese  lead  in  the  U  S  market,  which  also 
consumes  considerable  quantities  of  domestic 
Limburger,  Roquefort  (called  blue  cheese),  cream, 
Neufchatel,  Swiss,  brick,  and  Catnembcrt,  as  well 
as  some  imported  cheeses  Process  cheese  is  a 
blend  of  young  and  ripened  cheeses  or  of  different 
varieties,  ground,  heated  with  water  and  up  to  3 
percent  of  emulsifying  salts,  and  poured  into  molds, 
usually  loaf-shaped  It  is  often  homogenized  and 
pasteurized  Cheese,  especially  m  the  United 
States,  is  increasingly  made  m  the  factory  by  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  microbiology  and 
chemistry  Jesse  Williams  is  credited  with  estab- 
lishing m  1851  a  checserv  in  Oneida  co  ,  N  Y 
Wisconsin  has  displaced  New  York  state  as  the 
largest  producer  Whey,  a  by-product  of  cheese 
making,  consists  of  water,  lactose,  albumin,  solu- 
ble minerals,  fats,  and  proteins  Formerly  wasted 
or  used  m  livestock  feeding,  whey  is  now  used  for 
the  preparation  of  milk  sugar,  lactic  acidr  glycerin, 
and  alcohol,  or  is  condensed  and  added  to  proces* 
cheese,  or  spray-dried.  It  may  bo  made  into  cheese 


Crow  reference*  are  indicated  by  MULL  CAPITALS.  TH*  key  to  pronunciation  feet*  PM«  1. 
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such  as  the  Scandinavian  primoet  and  mysost.  See 
H  C  Sherman,  Pood  Products  (1933);  A.  L  Simon, 
Catechism  concerning  C^MM  (1936),  C  H.  Eckles 
and  others,  Milk  and  Mdk  Products  (2d  ed  ,  1943). 
cheetah  (che'tu)  or  hunting  leopard,  member  of  tb  a 
cat  family,  native  to  Asm  and  Africa  From  early 
times  it  was  tamed  and  used  to  hunt  game, 
especially  antelopes  The  common  African  cheetah 
(Acinonyx  jubatus)  is  about  the  sue  of  a  leopard 
and  has  long  legs  and  a  tawny  coat  with  round 
black  spots.  In  India  the  cheetah  is  almost  extinct 
Chefoo,  China  see  YBNTAI 

Chehalis  (chlhft'lfe),  city  (pop  4,857),  co  seat  of 
Lewis  co ,  SW  Wash  ,  on  the  Chehahs  river,  inc 
1890  Lumbering,  food  processing,  and  coal  min- 
ing are  carried  on  A  state  park  and  a  state  school 
for  boys  are  here 

Chehalis,  river,  c  115  mi  long,  rising  in  SW  Wash- 
ington near  the  Willapa  Hills  and  flowing  NW  to 
Grays  Harbor 

Cheiu  (cha'jcW),  Jap  Saishu,  island  (713  sq  mi  ; 
1949  pop  254,589),  Korea,  in  the  East  China  Sea. 
It  is  an  extinct  volcano  which  rises  to  6,398  ft 
There  is  agriculture,  cattle  raising,  and  fishing.  It 
was  formerly  called  Quelpart. 

Cheka*  see  SECRET  POLICE 

Chekhov,  Anton  Pavlovich  (che'kdf,  Rus  tint  An' 
pftv'luvlch  che'khuf),  1860-1904,  Russian  short- 
story  writer  and  dramatist  His  natural  talent  for 
writing  found  an  outlet  first  m  the  comic  magazines, 
for  which  as  a  university  student  he  wrote  quanti- 
ties of  brilliant,  if  trifling,  potboilers  He  began 
serious  writing  in  1886  with  the  story  "Mass  for  the 
Dead,"  published  in  the  8t  Petersburg  daily  New 
Times  In  this  as  in  all  his  hundreds  of  stones,  the 
prevailing  theme  is  man's  essential  loneliness  and 
inevitable  frustration  A  tvpical  story  is  "The 
Chorus  Girl"  (1884,  Eng  tr  in  Tales  from  Chekhov, 
Vol  VIII,  1920)  Chekhov's  stvle  is  simple  and 
clear,  his  attitude  toward  his  characters  sympa- 
thetic yet  realistic  He  never  indulges  in  social 
criticism,  yet  none  has  portraved  with  greater 
fidelity  the  dullness  and  stagnation  of  Russian  life 
in  his  day  In  1887  ho  turned  to  the  drama  with 
/minor  (Eng  tr  ,  1912)  His  success  as  a  dramatist 
dates  from  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre's  performance 
in  1898  of  a  previously  unsuccessful  play,  The  Sea 
Gull  (Eng  tr  ,  1905)  Many  of  Chekhov's  stones 
and  dramas  have  been  translated,  especially  the 
short,  humorous  sketches  and  Uncle  Vanya  (1899), 
The  Three  Sisters  (1901),  and  his  masterpiece,  The 
Cherry  Orchard  (1904),  all  of  which  were  made 
available  in  1923,  at  the  time  of  the  Moscow  Art 
Theatre's  visit  to  the  United  States  See  his  Letters 
to  His  Faintly  and  Friends  (Kng  tr  ,  1920)  and 
Personal  Papers  (Kng  tr  ,  1948) ,  Maxim  Gorky, 
Reminiscences  of  Tolstoy,  Chekhov,  and  Andreev 
(Eng  tr  ,  1934),  W  H  Bruford,  Chekhov  and  His 
Russia  (1948),  biographies  by  W  A  Gerhardi 
(1923)  and  N,  A.  Toumanova  (1937) 

ChekiangfoWky&ng'),  Mandarin  Che-Chiang,  prov- 
ince (39,632  sq  mi  ,  pop  21,157,009),  SK  China,  on 
the  China  Sea  The  capital  is  Hangchow  Tho 
province  includes  many  islands,  notably  the  Chusan 
Archipelago  The  coast  is  heavily  indented,  but  the 
mountainous  hinterland  allows  only  a  few  breaks 
to  the  interior,  chieflv  at  Nmgpo  and  Wenchow 
There  is  extensive  fishing  Chekiang  is  fertile,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Yangtze  delta  plain  m  the  north, 
where  beans,  rice,  cotton,  hemp,  jute,  and  mul- 
berry trees  (for  silk  culture)  are  raised  Tea  is 
grown  on  the  hill  slopes  The  onlv  important  min- 
eral resource  is  alum  Manufactures  of  silk  thread 
and  satin  cloth,  chieflv  at  Hangchow,  are  the  chief 
industries  The  Chiontang  and  Wu  rivers  are  the 
main  communication  routes 

Chelal  (kfi'lal)  (Heb  .-perfection),  Israelite  of  tho 
return  Ezra  10  30 

Chelan  (chtt&n').  trading  and  tourist  town  (pop 
1,738),  central  Wash  ,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Chelan 
near  the  Columbia,  settled  1892,  inc.  1902 

Chelan,  Lake,  c  50  mi  long  and  from  >$  to  \}4  mi. 
wide,  m  Chelan  co ,  N  central  Wash  ,  fed  by 
streams  from  the  Cascade  Range  Several  resorts 
are  here  The  Chelan  Mountains,  an  eastern  branch 
of  the  Cascades,  run  parallel  to  the  lake  on  the  west 

Chelluh  (kel'u),  Jew  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  Eira  10  35 

Chelm,  Pol  Chelm  (khS'd&m),  Uus  Kholm  (kh61m), 
city  (pop  23,329),  8E  Poland,  E  of  Lublin  Chiefly 
a  trade  center,  it  also  has  a  metal  mdustrv  Chelm 
became  (13th  cent )  a  bishopric  of  the  Orthodox 
Eastern  Church  and  is  noted  for  its  cathedral.  It 
passed  to  Austria  in  1795  and  to  tho  Russian  Em- 
pire in  1815  and  reverted  to  Poland  in  1921  After 

the  Second  World  War  some  of  Chelm's  Ukrainian 

population  was  evacuated  to  the  USSR. 

Chelmno,  Pol.  Chelmno  (khe'<5omn6),  Ger.  Kulm 
(kdolm),  town  (pop  11,634),  Pomorze  prov ,  W 
Poland,  near  the  Vistula  Dating  from  the  10th 
cent ,  Chelmno  was  transferred  (13th  cent )  to  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  passed  to  Poland  (15th  cent), 
was  included  in  Prussia  (1772),  and  reverted  to 
Poland  m  1919  Mainly  a  trade  center,  it  also  pro- 
duces foodstuffs  Some  h  istorical  structures  remain. 
Napoleon  I  was  defeated  (1813)  near  by 

ChelmsfordL  Fredenc  John  Napier  Thesiger,  1st 
Viscount  (nft'peur,  the'stjur,  chftras'furd),  1868- 
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1938,  British  viceroy  of  India.  After  being  governor 
of  the  states  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales 
in  Australia  (1905-13),  he  went  to  India,  becom- 
ing viceroy  in  1916.  His  regime  was  noteworthy 
for  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report,  which 
brought  about  a  large  measure  of  self-government 
for  the  Indians.  The  limitations  of  the  reforms, 
however,  were  opposed  by  Mohandas  GANDHI,  and 
the  resulting  disorders  culminated  in  serious  dis- 
turbances at  AMRITSAR.  Lord  Chelmsford  returned 
to  England  in  1921  He  served  as  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  in  the  Labour  government  of  1924 

Chelmsford,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  26,537; 
1947  estimated  pop  35,680),  county  town  of  Essex, 
England,  at  the  junction  of  the  Cann  and  the 
Chelmer,  near  the  coast  ENE  of  London  It  has  a 
grammar  school  founded  by  Edward  VI  The  town 
is  a  commercial  and  minor  manufacturing  center 
for  an  agricultural  region 

Chelmsford  (chems'furd,  chelms'-).  town  (pop. 
8,077),  NE  Mass  ,  SW  of  Lowell,  settled  1633,  mo. 
1655  It  has  wool-processing  plants 

Chelsea  (chel'se),  metropolitan  borough  (1931  pop 
59,031,  1948  estimated  pop  50,890)  of  W  London, 
England,  N  of  the  Thames  A  literary  and  artistic 
quarter  of  London,  Chelsea  has  associations  with 
many  famous  persons,  including  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Carlyle,  D  G  Rossetti,  Whistler,  Dickens,  Charles 
Kmgsley,  and  Oscar  Wilde  The  district  suffered 
great  damage  m  tho  air  raids  of  1940-41  Chelsea 
Old  Church,  founded  in  the  12th  cent ,  was  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  the  Royal  Hospital  for  vet- 
eran soldiers,  built  (1682-92)  V  Wren,  was  badly 
damaged  CHELSEA  WARE  was  made  here 

Chelsea.  1  Town  (pop  2,280),  SW  Maine.  SE  of 
Augusta,  me  1850  It  is  the  site  of  a  U  8  home  for 
disabled  soldiers  >  City  (pop  41,259),  E  Mass, 
northeastern  industrial  and  residential  suburb  of 
Boston,  settled  1624,  me  as  a  town  1739,  as  a  city 
1857  Textiles,  shoes,  and  chemicals  are  among  its 
products  Chelsea  has  a  naval  hospital  and  a  sol- 
diers' home  On  April  12,  1908,  fire  destroyed  much 
of  the  city  3  Village  (pop  2,246),  S  Mich  ,  near 
Ann  Arbor,  in  a  rich  farm  area,  settled  c  1850,  me 
before  1870,  remc  1889  Its  products  include  hard- 
ware and  flour  4  Oil  city  (pop  1,642),  NE  Okla  , 
NE  of  Tulsa  5  Town  (pop  1,013),  co  seat  of 
Orange  co  ,  central  Vt ,  SSE  of  Barre,  crossed  by 
the  First  Branch  of  the  White  River  As  Gage- 
borough,  it  was  granted  by  New  York  c  1770,  in 
1781  Bela  Turner  and  others  secured  a  Vermont 
charter  to  "Turnersburgh" ,  the  town  was  settled  in 
1784  and  renamed  m  1788 

Chelsea  ware,  made  in  the  early  18th  cent  at  a 
factory  in  Chelsea,  London,  reputedly  by  John 
DWIOHT  Up  to  1745  the  potter's  mark  was  a  tri- 
angle with  the  word  Chelsea  and  the  date  The 
factory  then  camo  under  the  direction  of  Nicholas 
Spermont,  who  developed  the  finest  ware  made  in 
England — the  inspiration  for  the  Sevres  porcelain 
in  France.  Spcrmont's  mark  was  an  anchor,  some- 
times with  a  dagger  Besides  a  deep  blue,  gold- 
decorated  type,  there  were  characteristic  figure  sub- 
jects, miniatures  for  curtain  tiebacks,  scent  bottles, 
dressing-table  ac  cessones,  and  toys  The  soft  paste 
of  which  the  china  was  made  lent  itself  to  both 
modeling  and  painting  Tho  plant  was  merged  with 
the  DKRBY  factory  in  1770,  and  Chelsea  ware  is  a 
collector's  favorite 

Cheltenham  (chMt'num),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  49,418,  1947  estimated  pop  62,420),  Glouces- 
tershire, England,  on  the  Chelt,  a  tributary  of  the 
Severn,  and  near  the  Cotswolds  It  has  been  a  re- 
sort since  1716,  when  mineral  springs  were  dis- 
covered here  It  in  a  hunting  c  enter  Cheltenham 
College  (for  boys,  1841)  is  a  well-known  public 
school,  Cheltenham  Ladies'  College  was  founded 
in  1853 

Chelub  (kfi'lub)  1  Judalute  1  Chron  4  11.  2 
Father  of  David's  officei  Ezri  1  Chron.  27  26 

Chelubai  (kelu'bl),  same  as  CALEB. 

Chelyabinsk  (cMlya'blnsk),  city  (1926  pop  59,307; 
1939  pop  273,127,  1946  eet  pop  450,000),  capital 
of  Chel>abmsk  oblaat,  RSFSR,  in  W  Siberia,  in  the 
southern  foothills  of  the  Urals  and  on  tho  Mias  riv- 
er It  is  a  rail  center  on  the  Trans-Siberian  RR  and 
one  of  the  major  metallurgical  arid  industrial  cen- 
ters of  the  USSR  It  produ<  es  steel,  pig  iron,  prae- 
tors, aircraft,  agricultural  machinery,  and  chemi- 
cals, and  it  processes  zinc  and  bauxite  Founded  in 
1658  as  a  Russian  frontier  stronghold,  it  was  char- 
tered in  1745  and  developed  as  an  agricultural  and 
coal-trading  town  In  the  19th  cent  Chelyabinsk 
became  a  major  resettlement  center  for  emigrants 


to  Siberia  Its  industrial  growth  began  (1928)  with 
the  building  of  its  first  metallurgical  plant  and  was 
greatly  stimulated  in  the  Second  World  War  be- 


cause of  the  general  relocation  of  Russian  in- 
dustries 

Chelyuskin,  Cape  (chfly  So 'skm),  northernmost  point 
(lat  77°  41'  N)  of  the  Asiatic  continent  and  of 
Taimyr  peninsula,  Krasnoyarsk  Territory,  RSFSR, 
m  Siberia,  named  after  an  18th-century  Russian 
navigator,  It  is  the  site  of  a  communications  and 
observation  post  and  an  airfield  Cape  Severo- 
vostochny  [northeast  cape]  is  another  name. 

Chemarims  (k&n'u-),  Gentile  priests,  a  term  left 
untranslated  at  Zeph.  1.4  only. 


chemical  affinity:  see  CHEMICAL  MAcmos. 
chemical  engineering:  see  KMomnuutiNa. 
chemical  reaction.  Changes  in  matter  involving  the 
internal  structure  of  the  molecule  of  a  substance 
are  classed  as  chemical  changes;  the  action  taking 
place  in  such  a  change  is  called  a  chemical  reaction 
When,  for  example,  water  is  decomposed,  its  mole- 
cules, each  of  which  consists  of  one  atom  of  oxygen 
and  two  of  hydrogen,  are  broken  down,  the  hydro- 
gen atoms  then  combining  m  pairs  to  form  hydro- 
gen molecules  and  the  oxygen  atoms  to  form  oxygen 
molecules  In  a  chemical  reaction,  substances  lose 
their  characteristic  properties  Water,  for  example, 
a  liquid  which  neither  burns  nor  supports  combus- 
tion, is  decomposed  to  yield  inflammable  hydrogen 
and  combustion-supporting  oxygen  In  a  chemical 
reaction  there  are  also  energy  changes.  For  ex- 
ample, in  some  reactions  heat  is  given  off  (exo- 
thermic reactions)  and  in  others  heat  is  absorbed 
(endothermic  reactions)  Furthermore,  the  new 
substances  formed  differ  from  the  original  sub- 
stances m  the  energy  they  contain  Chemical  re- 
actions are  clasmfiedaccordmg  to  the  kind  of  change 
that  takes  place  When  a  compound  substance  is 
broken  down  into  its  constituents,  the  reaction  is 
called  simple  decomposition  When  two  compounds 
react  with  one  another  to  form  two  new  compounds, 
the  reaction  is  one  of  double  decomposition  In 
so-called  replacement  reactions  the  place  of  one  of 
the  elements  m  a  compound  is  taken  by  another 
element  reacting  with  the  compound  When  ele- 
ments combine  to  form  a  compound,  the  reaction  is 
termed  chemical  combination  (see  SYNTHESIS) 
OXIDATION  AND  REDUCTION  reactions  arc  extremely 
important  Reversible  reactions  are  those  in  which 
the  chemical  change  taking  place  may  be  paralleled 
by  another  change  back  to  the  original  substances 
The  rates  at  which  chemical  reactions  proceed  de- 
pend upon  various  factors,  o  g  ,  upon  temperature, 
pressure,  and  the  concentration  of  the  substances 
involved  and,  sometimes,  upon  the  use  of  a  catalyst 
(see  CATALYSIS)  In  some  chemical  reactions,  as 
that  for  photographic  film,  light  m  an  important 
factor  Tho  changes  taking  place  in  a  chemical 
reaction  are  represented  by  an  EQUATION  The 
attrac  tive  force  exerted  between  atoms  (i  e  ,  the 
tendency  of  one  element  to  react  with  another) 
causing  them  to  enter  into  and  remain  in  combina- 
tion is  called  chemical  affinity  Elements  differ 
from  each  other  in  this  characteristic,  and  the  atoms 
of  a  single  element  show  varying  degrees  of  affinity 
toward  atoms  of  different  elements 
chemical  warfare,  in  its  widest  sense,  the  application 
of  chemical  knowledge  for  offensive  or  defensive 
purposes  m  hostilities  It  has,  however,  been  coin- 
monl>  used  m  recent  tunes  to  refer  primarily  to  the 
use  of  poison  gases  and  the  development  of  protec- 
tion against  them  Chemical  knowledge  was,  of 
course,  employed  m  fighting  long  before  there  was 
any  really  organized  study  of  chemistry  Crude 
devices  were  used  by  tho  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  many  of  thorn  dependent  on  fire  (e  g  ,  the 
fumes  from  burning  straw  and  fire  from  heated  oil), 
and  the  uso  of  Greek  fire  was  reasonably  exteiibive 
m  flame-throwing  devues  among  the  Byzantines 
and  among  the  Chinese  The  development  of  gun- 
powder was  in  itself  an  achie\ement  of  chemistry, 
and  the  principle  of  propulsion  of  a  missile  by  the 
action  of  gases  was  learned  m  chemical  expenmen- 
tation  Thus,  chemistry  is  basic  to  the  most  funda- 
mental fa<  tor  m  modern  warfare  Its  wide  effects 
in  the  modern  world  in  general  (e  g  ,  the  creation  of 
new  processes  and  the  development  of  synthetic 
substances)  have  also  been  felt  constantly  in  war- 
fare— increasingly  so,  as  the  da>s  of  nitrogen  fixa- 
tion and  such  products  as  synthetic  rubber  ad- 
vance By  the  mid-19th  cent  the  possibility  of 
the  use  of  poison  gas  as  a  weapon  was  already  en- 
visaged and  was  viewed  by  most  men  with  a  pecul- 
iar horror — a  feeling  that  has  persisted  The  Hague 
Conference  in  1899  adopted  regulations  against  its 
employment  The  first  effective  use  of  poison  gas 
came  in  the  First  World  War  on  April  22,  1915, 
when  the  Germans  released  chlorine  gas  against  the 
Allies  in  the  Ypres  sector  of  the  Western  Front 
The  success  was  immediate,  but  the  attackers 
seemed  to  be  as  startled  as  the  attacked  and  did 
not  exploit  their  advantage  Shortly  afterward 
protective  measures  were  introduced  as  both  sides 
used  gas  more  extensively  and  employed  different 
types  (see  POISON  GAB).  The  gas  shell  (much  more 
usable  than  wind-blown  gas)  was  introduced  by 
the  French  Gas  did  not,  however,  have  any  dom- 
inant influence  on  tho  course  of  the  war,  though  it 
did  seem  to  point  toward  wide-scale  use  in  future 
hostilities  Despite  the  arguments  of  some  scien- 
tists, popular  horror  of  gas  warfare  persisted,  and 
by  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1925  the  major  na- 
tions of  the  world  agreed  to  ban  its  use  That  prohi- 
bition held,  except  tor  some  employment  of  gas  by 
the  Italians  in  the  war  against  Ethiopia  in  1935-36 
and  by  the  Japanese  against  Chinese  guerrillas. 
Despite  the  guarantee,  most  of  the  major  nations 
had  sections  of  their  armed  forces  devoted  to  the 
study  and  development  of  chemicals  in  warfaie, 
with  emphasis  on  gas  and  protection  against  it. 
The  U.S  chemical  warfare  service  was  founded  m 
1920,  and  as  the  Second  World  War  approached, 


Cross  references  are  indicate*  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


the  activities  at  Edgewood  Arsenal  in  Maryland 
and  at  other  centers  increased  greatly.  In  the  war 
the  major  combatants  all  had  large  stocks  of  poison 


871 

creeds  of  the  Book  of  Concord,  was  adopted  by  the 
Lutherans  of  Saxony  and  Swabia  He  wrote  vari- 
ous polemical  works 


Chenrtti  or  Ch'eng-tu  (both  chung'dooO.  en 
647,877),  capital  of  Szechv  -*"  " 


gas  but  none  was  used — at  least  partially  out  of   Chemnitx  (kfcm'nlts),  city  (1939  pop  337,667, 1947 
"      ;nbution.  In  the  war  the  Germans  devel-     pop  250,188),  Saxony,  8E  Germany,  on  the  Ch< 


fear  of  reti 

oped  a  new  gas  that  reputedly  is  most  effe<  tive  in 
attacking  the  nerves  of  the  victims,  but  the  fears  of 
the  people  of  the  world  (reflected  in  wholesale  dis- 
tribution of  gas  masks  to  the  civilian  population) 
were  not  realized.  Even  more  of  a  Sunday-supple- 
ment scare  was  the  possibility  of  biological  warfare 
— the  spreading  of  deadly  germs  among  the  enemy- 
population.  This  also  did  not  come  to  pass,  though 
it  was  revealed  after  the  war  that  a  deadly  botuTi- 
nus  toxin  had  actually  been  prepared  in  minute 


mtz  river  Near  one  of  the  world's  largest  open-pit 
lignite  mines,  Chemnitz  is  the  leading  industrial 
center  of  Saxony,  with  manufactures  of  machine 
tools,  machinery,  chemicals,  and  textiles  Of 
Wendish  origin,  it  was  chartered  in  1 143,  when  it 
was  also  granted  a  linen-weaving  monopoly  It  was 
devastated  in  the  Thirty  Years  War,  hut  the  in- 
troduction (17th  cent )  of  cotton  weaving  restored 
its  prosperity  Chemmti  was  heavily  bombed  in 

„    ..  ,. the  Second  World  War 

quantities  by  the  United  States  Other  aspects  of  Chemosh  (ke'mosh),  god  of  the  Moabites  Solomon 
chemical  warfare,  however,  saw  great  develop-  erected  an  altar  to  him  at  Jerusalem ,  Jomah  de- 
ments in  actual  use  Flame  throwers,  used  some-  stroyed  it  Num  2129,  1  Kings  117,  2  Kings 
what  in  the  First  World  War,  were  much  more  23  13,  Jer  487,13,46  See  MILCOM 
commonly  employed  in  the  Second  World  War,  Chemulpo  (cha'mool'po'),  Jap  Jwaen,  city  (1946 
and  several  types  of  thickened  gasoline  were  de-  pop  215,784),  S  Korea,  a  port  on  the  Yellow  Sea 
vised  for  use  in  them  A  chemical  mortar  was  de-  with  an  ice-free  harbor  It  was  opened  to  foreign 
veloped  by  the  United  States  and  effectively  used  trade  in  1883  Steel,  textiles,  and  flour  are  manu- 
New  types  of  incendiary  bombs  were  devised  Most  factured 

important  of  all  was  the  use  of  nuclear  fission  and  Chemung  (shim ting '),  river  formed  in  S  New  York 
the  invention  of  the  atomic  bomb  Atomic  warfare  by  the  junction  of  the  Cohocton  and  Tioga  rivers 
does  not  preclude  the  use  of  poison  gas,  germs,  and  near  Corning  and  flowing  c  45  mi  SE  past  Elmira 

"  ~          ~ 


other  chemical  moans  m  a  new  war,  particularly  if 
the  warfare  should  be  stationary  like  the  First 
World  War  rather  than  mobile  like  the  Second 
World  War  The  fear  of  such  moans  has  grown 
rather  than  diminished  among  the  general  public 
A  little  ironically,  however,  the  development  of 
chemical  warfare  has  had  some  indisputably  bene- 
ficial results,  not  only  in  medicine  (e  g  ,  the  use  of 
BAL,  the  British-developed  protection  against  the 
gas  lewjsito,  to  save  patients  afflit  ted  with  mercurial 
or  other  heavy-metal  poisoning),  but  in  various 


to  the  Susquehanna  near  Sayre,  Pa  The  Chemung 
valley  was  the  scene  of  fighting  in  the  Revolution- 
ary campaign  of  John  SULLIVAN,  the  battle  of 
Newtown  occurred  in  1779  near  the  8»te  of  Elmira 


chemurgy  (ke'murjfi),  branch  of  applied  chemistry 
concerned  with  the  preparation  of  industrial  ma- 
terials from  agricultural  products  Among  such 


materials  are  BAKELITE,  CELLULOSE,   FURFURAL, 
and  SOYBEAN  products     See  W    J    Hale,  Farm- 
ward  March    Chemurgy  Takes  Command  (1939), 
.._.....       ..  ________  _.   ______  Christy  Berth,  Pioneers  of  Plenty  (1942  ed  ) 

homely  wa>s  (e  g  ,  development  of  insecticides,  rat    Chenaanah  (kena'anu,  -na-a'-)      1  Ben  j  ami  to     1 
poisons,  and  weed  killers)  Chron    7  10     2  Father  of  Zedekiah,  Ahab's  false 

Chemm  des  Dames  (shm?  da  dam'),  road  running      prophet     1  Kings  22  11,24,  2  Chron   18  10,23 
along  a  crest  between  the  Aisne  and  Ailette  rivers,    Chenab  (chBnab'),  river,  c  675  mi    long,  rising  in 
Aisne  dept  ,  N  France     It  was  hotly  contested  in      Punjab  state,  India,  and  flowing  through  Himachal 

Pradesh  and  Kashmir  to  join  the  SUTL 
Punjab  prov  ,  Pakistan    The  Chenab  is 


BJ  river  in 
one  of  the 


, 

the  First  Woild  War  The  Germans,  who  com- 
mandcd  the  road  after  1914,  were  dislodged  by  the  , 

Allies  in  battles  of  1917-1R  five  rivers  of  the  Punjab     It  supplies  water  to  un- 

chemistry,  the  s<  lence  dealing  with  the  nature  and      portant  irrigation  works 

composition  of  all  kinds  of  matter  and  the  changes    Chenango  (shmang'go)  ,  river  rising  in  central  New 
which  matter  constantly  undergoes     The  charac-      York  SW  of  Utica  and  flowing  c  90  mi  S  and  SW  to 
tonstic  appearance  and  behavior  of  the  various  sub-      the  Susquehanna  at  Bmghamton     It  receives  the 
stances  aie  described  in  their  physical  and  chemical      Tioughnioga  (te6k"ne5'gu)  at  Chenaugo  Forks 
properties,  the  changes  which  take  place  when  sub-    Chentni  (kfina'nl),  Levite    Neh  94 
stances  react  with  one  another  are  indicated  by    Chenamah  (k^niinl'u),  Lovite    1  Chron  1522,2629 
chemical  equations     Matter  is  divided  into  two    Cheney,  John  (che'nP),  1801-85,  American  engraver 

reral  categories  —  elements  which  are  represented      and  illustrator,  b    Hartford  co  ,  Conn     He  prac- 
s>  mbols  and  compounds  of  which  the  composi-     ticed  engraving  in  Hartford  and  Boston  and  in  1830 
tion  is  described  by  formulas    Some  substances  are      went  to  Paris  to  study,  supporting  himself  by  en- 
mixtures  of  elements  or  compounds  or  both     The  *  '  *    ' 

composition  of  compound  substances  is  determined 
by  analysis  —  the  determination  of  the  elements 
present  (qualitative  analysis)  and  the  proportion- 
ate amount  of  each  bv  weight  (quantitative  analy- 
sis) Some  compounds  are  prepared  by  synthesis, 


the  combination  of  the  constituent  elements  ac- 
cording to  their  correct  proportion  by  weight  The 
study  of  the  carbon  compounds  is  known  as  organic 


graving  for  American  publishers  He  was  in  great 
demand  as  an  illustrator  of  annuals,  his  engrav- 
ings, usually  small,  ranked  high  in  his  day  for  their 
delicacy,  snnplic  ity,  and  careful  workmanship 
The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  possess  collec- 
tions of  his  works  See  biography  by  E  D  Cheney 
(1889)  His  brother,  Seth  Wells  Cheney,  1810-56, 

„ American  engraver  and  crayon  artist,  b   Hartford 

chemistry,  and  the  stud>  of  elements  and  com-  co  ,  Conn  ,  studied  painting  with  E  L  G  Isabey 
pounds  of  elements  other  than  carbon  (but  mclud-  and  Delorocho  in  Paris  and  practiced  engraving 
ing  a  few  simple  oxides  of  carbon  and  metallic  with  c  onsiderable  success  Mother  and  Child,  after 
carbonates)  comprises  inorganic  chemistry  Each  Washington  Allston,  is  his  finest  plate  After  1840, 
branc  h  of  applied  chemistry  is  a  specialized  study  in  his  Boston  studio,  he  won  lenown  with  his  crayon 
of  some  specific  part  of  the  field  Industrial  c  hemis-  portraits  Among  his  sitters  were  Theodore  Parker, 
try,  chemical  engineering,  biochemistry,  electro-  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Kphraim  Peabody,  and 
chemistry,  and  physical  chemistry  are  among  these  James  Russell  Lowell  See  biography  by  E  D 
branches  The  study  of  the  nature,  composition,  Cheney  (1881);  S  R  Koehler,  Catalogue  of  the  En- 
and  activity  of  the  various  substances  was  pursued  graved  and  Lithographed  Works  of  John  Cheney  and 
by  the  ancients  See  also  ALCHEMY  and  BIOCHEMIB-  Seth  Wells  Cheney  (1891) 

TRY  Among  the  more  famous  contributors  to  Cheney,  John  Vance  (cho'ne),  1848-1922,  American 
chemistry  are  DEMOORITUS,  Georg  AGRICOLA,  J  R  author,  b  Groveland,  N  Y  He  was  librarian  of  the 
GLAUBER,  Robert  BOYLK,  Joseph  BLACK,  Henry  San  Francisco  Public  Library  and  later  of  the  New- 
CAVENDIBH,  K  W  SCHKELB,  Joseph  PRIESTLEY,  berry  Library  in  Chicago  His  writings  comprise 
Antome  LAVOISIER,  C  L  BBRTHOLLET,  John  DAL-  books  of  verse  and  several  volumes  of  critical  OS- 
TON,  J  L  GAY-LUSBAC,  Amadeo  AVOGADKO,  Sir  says,  notably  The  Golden  Guess  (1892)  and  That 
Humphry  DAVY,  J  J  BERZELUJS,  D  I  MENDS-  Dome  in  Air  (1895) 
LEJEFF,  R  W  BUNBEN,  Lord  lUYLMGH,  Sir  Wil-  Cheney,  Seth  Wells'  see  CHENEY,  JOHN 
ham  RAMSAY,  A  H  ARRHENIUB,  A  E  BEOQUEREL,  Cheney,  city  (pop  1,651),  E  Wash  ,  SW  of  Spokane, 
Marie  CURIE,  Sir  Ernest  RUTHERFORD,  J  J  THOM-  founded  1880,  me  1883  A  state  teachers  college  is 
BON,  C  T  R.  WILSON,  W  H  BRAOO  and  W  L  m  Cheney 

BRAGG,  Henry  MOB^LEY,  and  Friednch  WOHLER     cheng,  Chinese  stringed  instrument  similar  to  the 
See  Sir  W  A  Tilden,  Famous  Chemists  (1928)  and     zither.    See  also  SHENG,  for  which  the  spelling 
Chemical  Discovery  and  Invention  (rev   ed  ,  1936) ,      cheng  is  occasionally  used 
A  F  Collins.  The  March  of  Chemistry  (1936),  Wil-    Chengchow.  China  see  CHBNGHBIBN. 
ham  Foster,  The  Romance  of  Chemistry  (2d  ed  ,    Chenghsien  or  Cheng-hsien  (both    chung'shyen), 
1936),  E.  E  Slosson,  Creative  Chemistry  (rev  ed  ,      city  and  county  (pop    197,187),  N  Honan  prov, 
1942) ,  J    N    Shreve,  Chemical  Process  Industries     China,  on  the  Yellow  River    The  city  is  the  juno- 
(1946"),  S    8    Sadtlei,  The  Chemistry  of  Familiar     tion  of  the  Lung-Hai  RR  with  the  Peipmg-Hankow 
Things  (8th  ed.,  1946) ,  J  R  Partmgton,  Everyday     RR    It  is  thus  one  of  the  chief  rail  centers  of  China 
Chemistry  (2d  ed  ,  1947)  and  A  Short  History  of     The  city  was  formerly  named  Chengchow 
Chemistry  (2d  ed.,  1948);  Alexander  Fmdlay,  A    Chengteh  or  Cheng-te  (both  chung'dti'),  city  (pop 
Hundred  Years  of  Chemistry  (2d  ed  ,  1948);  Ber-      162,195),  capital  of  Jehol  prov  ,  NE  China,  near 
---J  *•--    "--    Vt       •'     "'         ""         •      '  the  Lwan  nver    Chengteh  is  rf  of  Peiping,  with 

which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  The  summer  capital 
of  the  Ch'ing  dynasty  (1644-1911),  Chengteh  is 
surrounded  by  large  parks  with  lakes,  palaces,  and 
pavilions.  The  most  notable  building  is  a  Lamaist 


nard  Jaffe,  Crucibles4,  the  Story  of  Chemistry  (rev 
ed.,  1948) ;  H.  L  Riegel,  Industrial  Chemistry  (rev 
ed.,  1949) 

Chemnitz  or  Kemnitz,  Martin  (both  kem'nlts), 
1522-86,  German  Lutheran  theologian.  He  ac- 
cepted and  defended  Lutheran  doctrine,  both  in 
lecturing  and  in  writing.  Largely  through  his  en- 


temple  duplicating  the  mam  shrine  m  Lhassa, 
Tibet     Chengteh  was  formerly  called  Jehol    See 


deavors  the  Formula  of  Concord,  one  of  the  nine     Sven  Hedin,  Jehol,  City  of  JJmperor*  (1933). 


CHBRBULJEZ 

..  .   .  (pop. 

.    ...     , .  twan  prov.,  SW  China,  a 

port  on  the  Mm  river  It  is  the  commercial  center 
of  the  Chengtu  plain,  the  mam  farming  area  of 
Szechwan 

Chenier,  Andr6  Marie  de  (adra'  mare'  du  shanyft'), 
1762-94,  French  poet,  by  some  critics  considered 
the  greatest  m  18th-century  France  He  was  born 
of  a  Greek  mother  at  Constantinople,  where  his 
father  was  consul  general,  and  was  educated  in 
France  From  1787  to  1790  he  was  attached  to  the 
French  embassy  in  London  Horrified  by  Jacobin 
excesses  in  1792,  he  contributed  denunciatory 
pamphlets  to  the  Journal  de  Paris,  organ  of  mod- 
erate royal  ism  He  was  arrested  in  March,  1794, 
by  order  of  Robespierre,  and  was  guillotined  only 
three  days  before  the  end  of  the  Terror  Chenier 
vivified  the  old  French  classical  tradition  m  his 
Elegies  and  Hucoliques  The  lambes  are  stirring 
political  satires  in  verse  Most  of  his  works  were 
published  after  his  death,  La  Jeune  Captive,  one  of 
his  most  beautiful  poems,  appearing  m  1795  and 
the  first  collected  edition  of  his  works  in  1819  He 
inspired  the  opera  Andrea  Chenier  by  Umberto 
Giordano 

Chenier,  Marie  Joseph  de  (mare'  zhdzef),  1764- 
1811,  French  poet  and  dramatist,  b  Constanti- 
nople, brother  of  Andr6  de  Ch6mer  A  member  of 
the  Convention,  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and 
the  Tribunate,  he  also  wrote  a  number  of  political 
and  historical  plays  Of  these,  Charles  IX  (1789) 
created  the  greatest  stir  and  is  still  played  Besides 
the  comprehensive  Tableau  histonque  de  I'etat  el 
des  progres  de  la  literature  franchise  depuis  1789 
(1816),  he  is  famous  for  his  songs  of  the  Revolution- 
ary epoch,  particularly  the  Chant  du  depart 
Chennault,  Claire  Lee  (shg'ridlt*),  1890-,  Ameri- 
can general,  b  Commerce,  Texas,  grad  Louisiana 
State  Normal  School  A  high  school  teacher  at 
first,  he  was  commissioned  in  the  First  World  War 
and  pioneered  m  air  pursuit  tactics  Retired  (1937) 
from  the  army,  he  went  to  China  and  organized  air 
defenses  for  Chiang  Kai-shek  He  formed  (1941) 
the  Americ  an  Volunteer  Group  (the  "Flying  Ti- 
gers") Recalled  (1942)  to  duty,  he  headed  the 
U  S  air  task  force  in  China  and  retired  (1945)  as  a 
major  general 

Chenoajshmo'u),  city  (pop  1,401),  N  central  111, 
NE  of  Bloommgton,  m  a  fertile  farm  area,  laid  out 
1856,  me  1865 

Chenonceaux  (shunSao'),  village,  central  France,  in 
Tourame,  near  Amboise  It  is  famous  for  its  cha- 
teau, the  residence  of  Diane  de  Poitiers  and  Cather- 
ine de'  Medici  Phihbort  Dolormo  in  1560  added  a 
wing  which  bridges  the  Cher  river  (about  200  ft 
wide)  Its  style  inclines  toward  classic  simplicity 
Cheops  see  KHUFU 
Chepachet,  R  I  see  GLOCEHTBR 
Chephar-haammonai  (ke'far-haam'ona)  [Heb  ,- vil- 
lage of  the  Ammonites],  town  of  Benjamin  Joshua 
1824 

Chephirah  (kefTru)   [Heb  .= village],  town  of  Ben- 
jamin, now  called  Kefireh,  WNW  of  Jerusalem 
Joshua  9  17,  18  26,  Ezia  2  25,  Neh  7  29 
Chephren:  see  KHAFRE 

Chopping  Wycombe,  England  see  HIGH  WYCOMBE 
Chepstow  (chfp'sto),  urban  district  (pop  4,302), 
Monmouthshire,  England,  a  river  port  on  the  Wye 
near  its  influx  into  the  Severn.  The  structure  of  the 
channel  causes  an  unusually  high  tide  or  bore  here 
On  a  hill  above  the  river  are  the  ruins  of  a  very  old 
castlo  Because  of  its  loc  ation  Chepstow  was  the 
site  of  forts  throughout  early  English  history  It  is 
the  scone  of  spring  racing  meets 
Chequamegon  Bay  (shlkwa'mugun),  arm  of  Lake 
Superior,  N  Wis  Ashland  aim  Waahburn  are  on 
the  bay,  which  was  visited  by  French  explorers  in 
the  17th  cent  On  its  shore  Father  Allouei  founded 
a  mission  in  1665 
cheque*  see  CHECK 

Cher  (shgr),  department  (2,820  sq  mi  ,pop  286,070), 
cential  France,  in  BERRY,  traversed  by  the  Cher 
river  Bourges  is  the  capital 

Cher,  river,  200  mi  long,  rising  m  the  Massif  Central 
and  swinging  N  and  NW  across  central  France  to 
join  the  Loire  below  Tours 

Cheran  (ke'ran),  Horite  Gen  36  26,  1  Chron  1  41 
Cheraw  (Che'r6),  town  (poo  4,497),  NE  8  C  ,  on  the 
Pee  Dee  river  and  NE  of  Columbia,  in  a  fertile  farm 
area,  settled  m  the  mid-18th  cent  by  Welsh 
Notable  among  the  old  buildings  is  St  David's 
Episcopal  Church  (1770-73) 

Cherbourg  (shCrboor'),  town  (pop  34,034),  Manche 
dept ,  NW  France,  in  Normandy,  a  seaport  on  the 
English  Channel,  at  the  tip  of  the  Cotentin  penin- 
sula Though  dating  from  Roman  times,  it  was 
insignificant  until  Louis  XIV  established  a  fortified 
naval  station  there  After  the  First  World  War  it 
developed  as  a  major  transatlantic  port  In  the 
Second  World  War  the  German  garrison  added 
(1940-44)  to  the  fortifications,  but  it  capitulated 
to  U  S  troops  after  a  siege  (June,  1944) 
Cherbuliez,  Victor  (vektdr'  sherbulya'),  1829-99, 
French  novelist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  b.  Ge- 
neva He  contributed  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mon- 
des  from  1864  and  wrote  essays  on  politics,  art,  and 
literature,  some  under  the  pseudonym  G.  V albert, 
•a  well  as  a  long  series  of  novels.  He  also  wrote  art 
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CHERCHEL 

enticism  for  the  Tempt.  His  fictional  works  have 
been  praised  for  delicate  humor  and  psychological 
insight.  They  include  Le  Comte  Koatia  (1863, 
Eng.  tr.,  1873),  Le  Roman  d'une  honntte  femme 
(1866,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Story  of  a  Good  Woman,  1874), 
Meta  ffoldenit  (1873;  Eng  tr ,  1877),  and  Samuel 
Brohl  et  Cw  (1877;  Eng  tr  ,  1888).  In  1881  he  waa 
elected  to  the  French  Academy,  which  had  crowned 
his  novel  Samuel  Brohl  et  Cie 
Cherchel  or  Cherchel!  (both  shershei').  town  (1948 
pop.  7,263),  Algeria,  a  port  of  the  Mediterranean 
W  of  Algiers.  Early  settled  by  Carthaginians,  it 
became  the  capital  of  Mauretama  before  and  dur- 
ing Roman  times  and  was  named  Caesarea  in  25 
B.C  It  remained  an  important  military  and  com- 
mercial port  under  the  Romans.  Taken  by  Bar- 
baroesa  ( 1 5 1 6) ,  it  became  a  corsair  refuge  Cherchel 
is  rich  m  relics,  especially  of  the  Roman  period. 
Cheremiss,  RSFSR  see  MARI  AUTONOMOUS  SOVIBT 
SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC. 

Cheremkhovo  (chertmko'vti),  industrial  city  (pop. 
66,907),  RSFSR,  in  SE  Siberia,  80  mi  NW  of 
Irkutsk,  on  the  Trans-Siberian  RR.  Machinery, 
chemicals,  flour  and  bricks  are  made,  and  meats 
are  packed  The  city,  of  recent  growth,  is  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Cheremkhovo  coal  basin,  a  rich  deposit 
extending  300  mi.  NW  from  Lake  Baikal 
Cherepovets  (chSrfpttvyets',  ch6rfp6'vylts),  city 
(pop  21,783),  NW  European  RSFSR,  on  the  Ry- 
binsk Reservoir  It  is  a  rail  and  water  transporta- 
tion center  of  the  MARIINSK  SYSTEM,  with  a  new 
steel  industry  being  developed 
Cheret.  Jules  (ah til'  sbara'),  1836-1932,  French 
painter  and  draughtsman  He  was  the  originator 
of  the  modern  poster. 

Cherethims  (ker'u-),  the  same  as  the  Cherethites 
Cherethites  sad  Pelethites  (ker'u thite,  pel'uthlts), 
David's  praetorian  guard  2  Sam.  8  18,  15  18, 
207,23;  1  Kings  1.38,44,  1  Chron  1817  The 
Cherethites,  or  Cherethims,  are  mentioned  alone 
in  1  Sam.  30  14,  Eiek  25  16,  and  Zeph  2  5  One 
theory  makes  them  foreign  mercenaries,  the  Chere- 
thites connected  possibly  with  Crete,  the  Pelethites 
with  the  Philistines. 

Cheribon  (cherlbon'),  town  (pop  54,079),  on  N 
Java,  Indonesia,  a  port  on  the  Java  Sea.  Iti  exports 
are  sugar,  copra,  and  rice,  textiles,  chemicals,  and 
cigars  are  manufactured.  Southwest  of  Cheribon 
» the  resort  village  of  Lmggajati,  where  in  1946  was 
drafted  the  Dutch-Indonesian  agreement  providing 
for  the  eventual  establishment  of  the  United  States 
of  Indonesia  under  the  Dutch  crown.  The  so-called 
Cheribon  Agreement  was  signed  a  year  later  in 
Batavia 
Cherith  (ke'rfth),  wadi,  where  Elijah  hid  1  Kings 


17  S.,5.   Nothing  is  known  of  its  location 
Ukraine,'  on  the  Dnieper  ( It  has  sugar  refineries. 


Cherkass 


Nothing  is  taiowi 
y  (chtrkn's?),  en 


39,511),   central 


lumber  mills,  and  other  industries.  It  was  the  seat 
of  the  hetmans  of  the  UKBAINB  in  the  first  half  of 
the  17th  cent 

CkerkMs  Autonomous  Oblast  (chlrkeV),  district 
(c  1,500  sq  mi  ;  pop  c.  150,000),  SW  Stavropol 
Territory,  RSFSR,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Greater  Caucasus  Cherkessk  is  the  capital. 
Drained  by  the  Kuban,  it  is  largely  agricultural. 
The  population  is  mainly  Circassian  (see  CIRCAB- 
MA),  partly  Tnrko-Tatar  Created  in  1928,  the 
autonomous  oblast  absorbed  (1944)  parts  of  the 
former  Karachai  Autonomous  Oblast 

Cherksssk  (ehlrkftsk'),  city  (pop  78,646),  capital  of 
Cherkess  Autonomous  Oblast,  Stavropol  Territory, 
SE  European  RSFSR,  on  the  Kuban  river  Found- 
ed in  1825  as  Batalpashmsk,  it  has  metalworkmg, 
chemical,  and  food-processing  industries 

Chernigov  (ohlmyC'gdf),  city  (pop  67,356),  capital 
of  Chernigov  oblast,  N  Ukraine,  on  the  Desna 
river  An  agricultural  center  and  a  river  port,  it 
is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Russia  and  was  (llth- 
12th  cent)  the  capital  of  a  powerful  duchy.  In 
the  Second  World  War  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Germans,  who  destroyed  most  of  its  ancient  mon- 
uments, one  was  the  Spasski  Sobor,  a  Byzantine 
cathedral  built  in  1024,  which  was  the  oldest  build- 
ing to  the  USSR  Near  Chernigov  there  are  nu- 
merous tumuli  dating  from  the  10th  cent 

Chernov.  Viktor  (vek'tur  chlrndf),  1876-,  Russian 
revolutionist  One  of  the  founders  of  the  Socialist 
Revolutionary  party,  be  served  as  minister  of 
agriculture  under  Kerensky  m  1917  He  was  pres- 
ident of  the  short-lived  all-Russian  constituent 
assembly  at  Samara  (1918);  after  its  fall  he  fled 
abroad.  Chernov  wrote  The  Great  Ruenan  Revolu- 
tion (Eng  tr ,  1936) 

Chernovtsy  (cMrnof'tsB),  Oer.  CtemowUg.  Ruman- 
ian Cernauti,  city  (1930  pop  112,427),  W  Ukraine, 
former  capital  of  BUKOVINA,  on  the  Pruth  It 
rose  to  importance  m  the  period  after  1775  when 
under  Austria  Until  recently,  about  half  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  center  of  trade  and  industry  were 
Germans  and  Jews,  the  surrounding  population 
being  largely  Ukrainian 

chernozem-  see  BLACK  EARTH. 

ChernyakhoYsk,  RSFSR-  see  TNSTBRBURG. 

Ctornyf heTaky,  Nfkoifti  Gtvrllorich  (nyftull'  guv- 
rtluvtch  chernlehet'dce),  1828-89,  Russian  pubtt- 
.  He  was  the  leading  disciple  of  Behnsky  inside 
,  as  Herten  was  outwde.  From  1868  to 


1867  he  wrote  for  the  radical  journal  Contemporary, 
instructing  his  readers  in  the,  principles  laid  down 
by  Belmsky  He  himself  expanded  these  princi- 
ples Although  powerfully  influenced  from  abroad, 
he  was  an  original  thinker  He  advocated  enlight- 
enment and  the  strengthening  of  the  village  com- 
munity, but  unlike  the  Slavophiles,  he  did  not 
overidealue  this  community.  In  1862  he  was  im- 
prisoned and  later  sent  to  Siberia.  In  prison  he 
formulated  his  ideas  m  a  novel,  What  /•  to  Be  Don*? 
(1863.  Eng.  tr.,  1886)  His  name,  once  proscribed 
in  Russia,  is  today  revered  there.  See  David 
Hecht,  Russian  Radical*  Look  to  Amenta.  (1947). 
Cherokee  (cher'uke,  ehSruke'Y.  1  City  (pop.  7,469), 
co  seat  of  Cherokee  co  ,  NW  Iowa,  on  the  Little 
Sioux  river  and  ENE  of  Sioux  City;  founded  1870, 
inc.  1873.  It  is  a  rail,  trade,  and  industrial  center 
for  a  farm,  dairy,  and  livestock  area  A  state 
hospital  for  the  insane  is  here  Near  by  is  Pilot 
Rock,  a  large  glacial  boulder,  which  served  as  a 
landmark  to  the  early  settlers  i  City  (pop 
1,101),  SE  Kansas,  SW  of  Pittsburg,  laid  out  1870, 
ino.  1874  3  City  (pop.  2,553),  oo  seat  of  Alfalfa 
co  ,  NW  Okla  It  is  the  trading  and  milling  center 
for  an  area  growing  wheat,  corn,  alfalfa,  and  sor- 
ghum. The  QKBAT  SALT  PLAINS  DAM,  which  is  a 
Federal  project,  and  a  state  fish  hatchery  are  near 
Cherokee  Indians  (oher'Oke),  largest  and  most  im- 
portant single  tribe  in  the  8E  United  States,  for- 
merly occupying  the  mountain  areas  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee 
The  Cherokee  language  ia  of  the  Iroquoian  family, 
and  by  the  16th  cent  they  had  a  settled,  advanced 
culture  based  on  agriculture  De  Soto  mated  them 
in  1540  They  were  frequently  at  war  with  the  Iro- 
quois  tribes  of  New  York,  but  generally  aided  with 
the  British  against  the  French  and  proved  valuable 
allies  Soon  after  1750,  when  they  were  at  their 
height,  they  suffered  a  severe  smallpox  epidemic 
which  destroyed  almost  half  the  tribe  Formerly 
friendly  with  the  Carolina  settlers,  the  Cherokee 
in  1760  were  provoked  into  war  with  the  colonists, 
and  two  years  of  warfare  followed  before  the  Cher- 
okee sued  for  peace  In  1820  they  adopted  a  form 
of  government  patterned  after  that  of  the  whites 
and  in  1827  established  themselves  as  the  Cherokee 
Nation  under  a  constitution  This  instrument  pro- 
vided for  an  elective  principal  chief,  a  senate,  and  a 
house  of  representatives  Much  of  their  progress 
was  due  to  the  invention  of  a  Cherokee  syllabary  or 
syllabic  alphabet  by  SEQDOYAH,  also  known  as 
George  Guess  Ita  85  characters  represented  all  the 
sounds  in  the  Cherokee  language  and  permitted  the 
keeping  of  tribal  records  and,  later,  tins  publication 
of  newspapers  in  the  native  tongue  The  discovery 
of  gold  in  Cherokee  territory  resulted  in  pressure 
by  the  whites  to  obtain  their  lands  A  treaty  was 
extracted  from  a  small  part  of  the  tribe,  which 
bound  the  whole  tribe  to  remove  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi within  three  years  Although  the  tribe 
overwhelmingly  repudiated  this  document  and  the 
U.S  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  nation's  auton- 
omy, the  state  of  Georgia  secured  through  Judge 
Augustine  8.  Clayton,  of  the  superior  court  in 
Georgia,  an  order  for  their  removal,  which  was  ac- 
complished bv  military  force  President  Andrew 
Jackson  refused  to  intervene,  and  in  1838  the  tribe 
was  deported  to  the  Indian  Territory  (later  in 
Oklahoma).  Their  leader  at  this  time  and  until 
1861  was  Chief  John  Ross.  Thousands  died  on  the 
march  or  from  subsequent  hardships.  They  made 
their  capital  at  Tahlequah,  instituted  a  public 
school  system,  published  newspapers,  and  were  the 
most  important  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  In 
the  Civil  War  their  allegiance  was  divided  between 
North  and  South,  large  contingents  serving  on  each 
Bide  By  a  new  treaty  at  the  close  of  the  war  they 
freed  their  Negro  slaves  and  admitted  them  to 
tribal  citizenship.  In  1892  they  sold  their  western 
territorial  extension,  known  as  the  Cherokee  Strip, 
and  in  1906  disbanded  as  a  tribe,  becoming  then 
U  S  citizens  A  small  number  of  Cherokee  are 
still  in  W  North  Carolina,  the  descendants  of  a  few 
who  successfully  resisted  removal  or  returned  after 
the  removal.  See  C.  C  Royce,  Thu  Cheroke*  Na~ 
/ton,  5th  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  (1888),  Grant  Foreman,  Indian  Re- 
moval (1932)  and  The  Five  Civilized  Tribe*  (1934), 
M  L  Wardell,  Political  Httioryofthe  Cherokee  No- 
turn,  1838-1907  (1938);  M.  L.  Btarkoy,  The  Cher- 
okee Nation  (1946). 
cheroot*  see  OIOAR  AND  CIGABBTTB. 
Cherrapunji  (chftr'upConjeO.  village  (pop.  under 
5,000),  W  Assam  state,  India  Its  rainfall  (o.500 
in  a  year)  is  said  to  be  the  heaviest  in  the  world, 
cherry,  name  for  several  species  of  trees  or  shrubs  of 
the  genus  Prurvus  (a  few  sometimes  classed  as 
Padua)  and  their  fruits  The  cherry  is  one  of  the 
most  commonly  grown  home-orchard  fruits  About 
600  varieties  are  cultivated)  practically  all  derived 
from  two  Old  World  tpeeie»Wrunu«  anwn  (sweet 
cherries)  and  Prunus  cenuut  (sour  cherries),  Sour 
cherries  are  hardier  and  more  easily  grown  than 
sweet  cherries  and  are  mostly  self-fertile,  while 
many  sweet  cherries  must  be  cross-pollinated  to 
bear  welh  Of  the  sour  cherries  there  are  two  mam 
kinds  'amarellee  and  moreUos:  familiar  varieties 
are  the  Early  Richmond,  a  bright  red  early  cherry, 


the  English  Morello,lat*  and  dark  red.  Sweet 
Ties  are  of  three  types— noassards,  geaae,  and 
bigarreaua,  dukes  are  usually  considered  hybrids. 
The  fruit  is  popular  raw,  in  preserves,  and  in  pies, 
cherry  cider  and  liqueurs  (see  MARASCHINO)  are  also 
made.  Several  species  of  the  flowering  cherry  are 
cultivated  as  weeping  or  erect  trees  for  their  beauti- 
ful usually  double  flowers  The  Japanese  make  a 
national  festival  of  cherry-blossom  time;  the  city  of 
Tokyo  presented  a  number  of  trees  to  Washington, 
D.C  ,  where  they  have  become  a  popular  spring  at- 
traction. The  species  of  American  wfld  cherry  in- 
clude the  chokecherry,  pm  cherry,  and  wild  black 
cherry  These  have  smaller  fruits  than  the  culti- 
vated kinds  and  are  seldom  used  except  for  jelly 
The  foliage  of  a  number  of  native  American  cherries 
has  been  found  to  be  poisonous  to  livestock  under 
certain  conditions,  e.g.,  when  wilted  Wood  of  the 
wild  black  cherry,  usually  reddish  in  color,  is  fine 
grained.  It  takes  a  high  polish  and  is  prised  for 
cabinetwork.  See  U,  P.  Hednck,  C/wrnea  of  New 
York  (1916). 

Cherryfield,  town  (pop.  1,046),  SE  Maine,  between 
Machias  and  Ellsworth,  settled  o  1757,  inc.  1816 
It  is  a  shipping  point  for  blueberries. 

cherry  laurel,  see  LAUBSU 

Cherryvale,  city  (pop  3,185),  SE  Kansas,  NE  of 
Independence,  in  an  agricultural  region;  laid  out 
1871  by  the  railroad,  ino  1880 

Cherrv  Valley,  village  (pop.  704),  E  central  N  Y.,  W 
of  Albany,  in  a  farm  region,  settled  c  1740,  inc 
1812.  Chairs  are  made  here.  On  Nov  11,  1778, 
Tones  and  Indians  led  by  Walter  Butler  and 
Joseph  Brant  burned  most  of  the  village  and  mas- 
sacred over  40  people.  See  Howard  Swiggett,  War 
Out  of  Niagara  (1933). 

Cherryville,  town  (pop  3,225),  W  N  C  ,  NW  of 
Charlotte  near  the  8  C  line,  in  a  farm  area. 

Chersiphron  (kur'sffrOn),  Cretan  architect.  He  was 
the  traditional  builder  of  the  original  archaic  Iom< 
temple  of  Artemis  (Diana)  at  Ephesus  in  Asia 
Minor  (550  B  C.).  The  temple  was  burned,  re- 
stored or  rebuilt)  and  then  burned  again  in  356 
B  C  The  new  temple,  which  was  then  built  upon 
the  site  in  330  B  0.,  ranked  as  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  ancient  world 

Chereo  (kgr'so),  Serbo-Croatian  Crea  (tsureV), 
island,  c  150  sq.  mi  ,  in  the  Adriatic,  off  Croatia, 
Yugoslavia  It  was  ceded  by  Italy  m  1947  Agri- 
culture, fishing,  and  sheep  raising  are  the  chief 
occupations 

Cherson-  see  SEVASTOPOL,  RSFSH. 

Chersonese  (kuradnes')  or  Chersonesus  (-nO'aus) 
[Gr  ,« peninsula],  name  applied  to  seveial  regions 
See  CRIMEA  (Chersone^us  Taurica  or  Scythica), 
GALLIPOLI  PENINSULA  (Chersonesus  Thracica), 
MALAY  PENINSULA  (Chersonesus  Aurea) ,  JUTLAND 
(Chersonesus  Cimbrica) 

Chertsey  (ohurt'sg),  urban  district  (1931  pop 
17,133,  1943  estimated  pop  22,500),  Surrey,  Eng- 
land, near  the  Thames,  which  IB  here  crossed  by  a 
seven-arched  bridge  There  IB  a  7th-century  mon- 
astery. Charles  James  Fox  lived  near  here  The 
proximity  to  London  has  caused  market  gaidemng 
to  develop 

cherub  (chSr'Cib),  plural  cherubim  (-tibtm),  kind  of 
ANGEL  Cherubim  were  probably  thought  of,  an- 
ciently, as  composite  creatures  like  the  winged 
creatures  of  Assyria  In  Jewish  tradition,  they 
were  usually  beautiful  young  men,  but  late  Chris- 
tian art  made  plump  children  of  them,  ae  in  Raph- 
ael's Siitinc  Madonna  With  the  seraphim  (see 
SERAPH)  they  are  said  to  be  in  the  very  presence  of 
God  The  color  surrounding  them  is  traditionally 
blue  See  Gen  3  24,  Ex  25  18-22,  37.6-9,  1  Kings 
6  23-28,  Pss.  18  10,  80  1,  Ezek  10. 

Cherubim,  Maria  Luigi  Carlo  Zenobio  Salvttore 
(mare'a  Iwe'je  kar'16  tsano'byo  salvato'rfi  karoo- 
be'ne),  1760-1842,  Italian  composer,  who  lived  m 
Paria  after  1788.  Before  he  was  16  he  wrote  Masses 
and  other  sacred  works  in  the  polyphonic  Italian 
tradition.  In  Paris  he  composed  many  operas, 
among  them  Lea  Deux  Journtta  (1800).  The  ovei- 
tures  to  Mtdte  (1797)  and  Anocreon  (1803)  me  oc- 
casionally performed.  His  last  important  opera  was 
produced  in  1806  In  1809  he  returned  to  the  com- 
position of  church  music  He  became  professor  of 
composition  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1816  and 
was  ite  director,  1821-41. 

Chesalon  (kes'ulon),  town  of  Judah,  called  also  Mt 
Jeanm,  probably  the  modern  Kesla,  W  of  Jeru- 
salem. Joshua  15  10. 

Chesaning  (ch«s'.unlng),  village  (pop,  1,807),  S 
Mich,,  on  the  Shiawassee  and  BW  of  Sagmaw  The 
area  was  an  Indian  reservation  from  1819  to  1837 

Chesapeake  (oheVupek),  village  (pop.  1,068),  ex- 
treme S  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  river  opposite  Hunting- 
ton,  WVajinc  1908. 

Chesapeake,  U.S.  frigate,  famous  for  her  role  in  the 
Chetamoke  affair  (June  22, 1807)  and  for  her  battle 
with  the  British  ship  Shannon  (June  1,  1813)  The 
Chesapeake  cleared  Norfolk  for  the  Mediterranean 
under  the  command  of  James  BARROW  in  June, 
1807  Just  outside  of  American  territorial  waters 
the  British  ship  Leopard  stopped  her  and  demanded 
the  right  to  search  her  (or  British  deserters.  Bar- 
ron  refused  to  allow  ttua,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  Leopard  opened  fire.  Unprepared  tor  action, 
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Ban-on  was  forced  to  submit  and  allow  the  impress- 
ment of  lotir  of  his  crew  (two  of  which  were  Ameri- 
can born).  The  incident  caused  intense  indigna- 
tion when  the  Chesapeake  limped  into  port  and  war 
seemed  imminent  Britain  disavowed  the  act  in 
1811  In  this  war  the  refitted  Chesapeake,  com- 
manded by  James  LAWRBNCJB,  engaged  (June  1, 
1813)  the  British  ship  Shannon  outside  Boeton  har- 
bor. Lawrence  lost  control  and  became  entangled 
with  the  enemy  ship.  He  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  his  last  command  is  reportedly  the  famous 
"Don't  give  tip  the  ship!"  The  Chesapeake  was, 
however,  captured  and  sold  in  England. 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal.  19  mi  long,  con- 
necting the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay  with  the  Dela- 
ware river  below  Delaware  City  Chesapeake  City. 
Md  ,  is  at  the  western  end  The  present  canal 
(built  1824-29,  another  route,  begun  m  1804,  had 
been  abandoned)  was  bought  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment in  1919  and  was  later  enlarged  and 
modernised. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  former  waterway,  c  185 
mi.  long,  from  Washington,  D  C ,  to  Cumberland, 
Md  ,  running  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac 
river  The  canal  was  originally  planned  bv  George 
Washington,  and  work  was  started  bv  1828,  but 
financial  difficulties  proved  so  great  that  it  was 
not  completed  to  Cumberland  until  1860  Much 
of  its  freight  was  coal  from  the  mines  near  Cumber- 
land, but  the  canal  could  not  meet  the  competition 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  RR  Its  busiest  days 
were  in  the  1860s,  but  traffic  was  maintained  until 
the  canal  was  damaged  by  floods  in  1924  It  was 
purchased  m  1938  by  the  178  government  and 
is  now  included  in  the  National  Capital  Parks 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  U  B  transportation 
company,  having  5,062  mi  of  railroad  lines  in  six 
states,  in  Washington,  D  C  ,  and  m  the  province 
of  Ontario,  Canada  Incorporated  in  1878  under 
the  laws  of  Virginia,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail- 
wav  expanded  its  holdings  over  a  period  of  vears 
and  m  1947  merged  with  the  Pere  Marquette 
Railway  Company,  to  become  one  of  the  largest 
railroads  in  the  United  States 

Chesapeake  Bay,  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  200  mi  long 
and  from  4  to  40  mi  wide,  cutting  off  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland  and  a  part  of  E  Virginia  It  is 
entered  from  the  Atlantic  through  a  12-mile  gap 
between  Cape  Henry  and  Cape  Charles,  Va  Six 
important  rivers  (Susquehanna,  Patuxent,  Poto- 
mac, Rappahannock,  York,  James) ,  plus  numerous 
smaller  rivers  and  estuaries,  enter  it  The  impor- 
tant ports  of  Baltimore  and  Norfolk  and  the  naval 
base  at  Hampton  Roads  are  on  its  shores  Chesa- 
peake Bay  is  an  important  fishing  ground  famous 
for  its  oysters  and  crabs 

Chesapeake  City,  town  (pop  1,094),  NE  Md  ,  8  of 
Elkton  It  is  the  Maryland  terminus  of  the  CHBSA- 
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Chesed  (kg'-),  nephew  of  Abraham    Gen  22  22 

Cheselden,  William  (chg'suldiln),  1688-1752,  Eng- 
lish surgeon  Fiom  1718  he  was  a  surgeon  at  St 
Thomas  s  Hospital,  London,  he  was  also  affili- 
ated with  St  George's  and  with  Chelsea  Hospital 
He  is  noted  especially  for  his  improved  method  of 
operation  for  kidney  stone  and  for  Ins  treatises  on 
anatomy  (1713)  and  osteology  (1733) 

Chesha  Bay  (che'shu),  Rus  Che*h*kaya  Ouba,  inlet, 
70  mi.  wide  and  65  mi  long,  of  the  Barents  Sea, 
Nenets  National  Okrug,  RSFSR,  E  of  Kanin 
peninsula  It  receives  the  small  Chesha  river 

Cheshire  (chfi'shur)  or  Chester,  maritime  county 
(1,014  sq  nu  ,  1931  pop  1,087,655,  1948  estimated 
pop  1,223,480),  W  central  England.  The  county 
town  is  Chester,  site  of  an  important  Roman  camp 
and  a  city  rich  in  medieval  architectural  survivals 
The  county  is  generally  low,  flat,  and  fertile  Its 
c  hief  rivers  are  the  Mersey,  which  forms  the  bound- 
ary between  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  and  the 
Dee,  which  separates  Cheshire  from  Wales  The 
estuaries  of  these  two  rivers  as  they  flow  into  the 
Irish  Sea  form  the  sandy  Wirral  peninsula  The 
county  is  important  agriculturally  and  industri- 
ally It  engages  extensively  in  dairy  farming,  its 
most  famous  product  being  the  Cheshire  cheese 
The  chief  industries  are  salt  mining  (North wich 
and  elsewhere),  coal  mining  (Maccleefield),  ship- 
building (Birkenhead),  and  manufacture  of  rail- 
road care  (Crewe)  and  of  textiles  and  chemicals 
(Stockport)  Communication  by  road,  rail,  canal 
(the  Manchester  Ship  Canal)  is  excellent  Cheshire 
was  anciently  under  the  sway  of  Northumbria  and 
was  added  to  Mercia  by  Egbert  in  the  9th  cent , 
when  it  was  already  organised  on  a  shire  basis.  It 
was  made  a  palatinate  by  William  I  and  main- 
tained some  of  its  privileges  as  such  until  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII  The  numerous  Wack-and-white- 
timberea  manor  houses  point  to  the  county's  pros- 
perity hi  the  16th  and  17th  cent  In  the  last  cen- 
tury the  population  of  the  county  greatly  increased 
with  the  growth  of  the  Midlands  industrial  area. 
See  Arthur  Mee,  Cheshire  (1938). 

Cheshire.  1  Town  (pop  4,352),  8  central  Conn.,  N 
of  New  Haven,  settled  before  1700,  inc  1780 
Metal  products  are  made  here.  Cheshire  Academy 
for  boys  was  founded  in  1704.  A  state  reformatory 
M  here.  S  Rural  town  (pop  1,708),  NW  Maea.,  on 
the  Hoodc  and  NNE  of  Pittafietd;  settled  1766, 
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inc.  1793  Cheese  and  Other  dairy  products  have 
been  made  here  from  earliest  times. 
Cheshont  (cheVunt),  urban  district  (1931  pop 
14,666;  1943  estimated  pop  18,000),  Hertfordshire, 
England.  Near  London,  it  has  market  gardens 
Cheshunt  College,  founded  by  the  countess  of 
Huntingdon  m  1768,  was  here  from  1792  to  1905, 
when  it  was  transferred  to  Cambridge. 
Chesil  (kS'-),  same  as  BETHEL  2. 
Chesley,  town  (pop  1,701),  S  Ont ,  on  the  south 
branch  of  the  Saugeen  river  and  8SW  of  Owen 
Sound  It  was  founded  in  1859 
Cheney.  Francis  Rawdon,  1789-1872,  British  sol- 
dier and  explorer  m  Asia  His  examination  of  the 
route  of  the  Suez  Canal  (1829)  demonstrated  its 
feasibility.  In  1835  he  commanded  an  expedition 
to  survey  N  Syria  and  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
He  proved  the  navigability  of  the  rivers  and  urged 
the  adoption  of  a  Euphrates  route  to  India  In 
1856  and  1862  he  was  associated  with  the  Euphrates 
valley  railroad  project,  but  the  scheme  fell  through 
His  works  include  The  Expedition  for  the  Survey  of 
the  Rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  (1850)  and  Narra- 
tive of  the  Euphrates  Expedition  (1868)  See  biog- 
raphy by  hia  wife  and  his  daughter  (ed  by  Stanley 
Lane-Poolo,  1885) 

Chesnutt,  Charles  Waddell,  1858-1932,  American 
Negro  author,  b  Cleveland,  Ohio  He  received 
most  of  his  schooling  in  North  Carolina  In  1887 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar.  His  Conjure  Wom- 
an (1899)  was  probably  the  best  work  of  fiction  by 
a  Negro  writer  m  America  up  to  that  time  It  was 
made  up  of  seven  short  stones,  some  of  which  had 
appeared  m  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  He  also  wrote 
other  and  less  good  studies  of  Negro  problems,  a 
biography  of  Frederick  Douglass  (1899),  and  a 
few  sociological  essays  See  Vernon  Loggms,  The 
Negro  Authof  (1931) 

chess  [from  Persian  *AaA-king],  game  for  two  play- 
ers played  on  a  square  board,  composed  of  64 
square  spaces,  alternately  dark-colored  and  light 
in  color  The  board  is  placed  so  that  a  light-colored 
square  is  in  the  corner  to  the  right  of  each  player, 
who  is  provided  with  16  pieces,  or  chessmen,  of  his 
own  color  In  the  horizontal  row  of  squares  nearest 
each  player,  eight  pieces,  at  the  outset  of  the  game, 
are  set  down,  two  rooks  (or  castles)  in  the  corner 
squares,  two  knights  in  the  adjoining  squares,  two 
bishops  next  to  the  knights,  the  queen  on  the  re- 
maining square  which  corresponds  to  her  color,  and 
the  king  on  the  other  remaining  center  square  One 
pawn  is  placed  immediately  in  front  of  each  of 
these  pieces  Each  type  of  piece  is  moved  accord- 
ing to  specific  rules  and  is  removed  from  the  board 
when  it  is  displaced  by  the  move  of  one  of  the  op- 
posing pieces  into  its  square  The  object  in  chess 
is  to  trap,  or  checkmate,  the  opponent's  king 
Chess  has  fascinated  men  for  centuries,  and  there 
is  evidence  that  a  game  similar  to  modern  chess 
was  played  in  the  Oth  and  7th  cent  It  probably 
originated  in  India,  spread  to  Persia,  thence  to  the 
Levant,  and  may  have  been  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope by  the  Moslems  By  the  13th  <ent  it  waa 
played  all  over  Western  Europe  and  had  undergone 
little  change  from  the  game  as  played  by  the  Per- 
sians The  modern  game  of  chess  dates  from  the 
15th  cent  The  first  modern  international  ohesa 
tournament  was  held  in  London  in  1851,  and  since 
then  these  tournaments  have  been  held  annually 
The  world  champions  of  chess  were  1851-58  and 
1862-66,  Adolph  Anderssen  of  Germany,  1858-62, 
Paul  C.  Morphy  of  the  United  States,  1866-94. 
William  Stomita  of  Austria,  1894-1921,  Emanuel 
Lasker  of  Germany;  1921-27,  Jose  R  Capablanca 
of  Cuba,  1927-36  and  1937-46,  Alexander  A  Ale- 
khine  of  the  USSR,  1935-37,  Max  Euwe  of  the 
Netherlands,  1948-49,  Mikhail  Botvmmk  of  the 
USSR  Chess  has  an  extensive  literature  A  good 
book  for  beginners  is  Capablanca's  A  Primer  of 
Cheat  (1935)  Lasker's  Manual  of  Chess  (1927)  was 
written  for  more  advanced  players  See  H  J  R 
Murray,  The  History  of  Chess  (1915) ,  Jerome  Salt- 
mann,  ed  ,  The  Chesa  Reader  (1949). 
cheat,  in  anatomy  see  THORAX 
chest,  originally  a  large  box  with  a  hinged  top,  one  of 
the  earliest  of  furnishings,  used  for  the  storage  and 
transportation  of  goods,  as  a  seat,  and  sometimes 
as  tame  or  bed  Household  chests  were  commonly 
ornamented  with  paint,  carving,  or  inlay,  of  these 
the  most  elaborate  was  the  CASSONE  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  period  The  accoutrement  of  knights 
was  stored  in  the  tilting  chest ,  pirates  hoarded  their 
loot  in  metal-bound  treasure  chests  The  bahut 
had  an  arched  top;  the  hutch  usually  had  doors  and 
often  served  as  a  food  cupboard  Reminiscent  of 
the  painted  peasant  chest  is  the  Pennsylvania 
German  dower  chest  The  modern  chest  is  often 
cedar  lined  as  a  protection  against  moths,  Small 
chests  were  used  as  caskets  for  valuables  and  as 
writing  boxes  and  Bible  boxes.  By  the  addition  of 
drawers,  doors,  or  stands,  the  chest  gave  rise  to 
credences,  cabinets,  secretaries,  and  writing  desks 
The  Italian  cttssapanca,  a  chest  with  back  and  arms, 
was  the  prototype  of  the  settle  The  tall  chest  of 
drawers  raised  on  a  high  base  became  known  as  a 
highboy  in  America,  where  it  attained  its  greatest 
popularity.  The  cheat-on-chest  generally  consists 
of  a  smaller  cheat  fitted  above  a  larger  one.  The 
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lowboy  is  a  small  raised  chest  used  as  a  dressing 
table  High  cheats  are  called  tallboys,  especially 
in  England.  The  bureau,  which  became  fashion- 
able in  the  19th  cent ,  usually  had  a  mirror  as  an 
integral  part 

Cheater,  county  borough  (1931  pop.  41,440;  1943 
estimated  pop  47,863)  and  city,  Cheshire,  England, 
on  a  sandstone  height  above  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dee,  SE  of  Liverpool  It  was  occupied  by  the  early 
Britons  and  is  the  Devana  Castra  or  Deva  of  the 
Romans,  the  headquarters  of  the  Roman  20th  le- 
gion It  was  ravaged  by  JSthelfnth  of  Northum- 
bria m  613  and  by  Danes  m  894,  was  rebuilt  by 
^Ethelred  and  ^thelfied  of  Mercia  early  in  the  10th 
cent ,  and  waa  taken  by  William  the  Conqueror  m 
1070  (the  last  place  in  England  to  surrender)  when 
he  made  Hugh  Lupus  earl  of  Chester  and  the 
government  ofCheshire  became  palatinate  Parlia- 
mentarians took  the  town  after  a  long  siege  in 
1646.  The  modern  Chester  is  of  medieval  aspect 
Interesting  features  are  the  red  sandstone  wall  with 
a  walk  along  the  top,  Caesar's  Tower,  which  re* 
mains  of  the  castle  of  Lupus,  16th-century  tim- 
bered houses:  the  cathedral,  with  architecture  of 
styles  from  Norman  to  Late  Perpendicular,  on  the 
site  of  an  abbey  of  St  Werburgh;  King's  School, 
adjacent  to  the  cathedral,  St  John's  Church  (for- 
merly a  cathedral) ,  Grosvenor  Museum:  Grosvenor 
Park,  and,  across  the  Dee,  Eaton  Hall,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  duke  of  Westminster.  Characteristic 
of  Chester  are  the  Rows,  formed  by  the  projection 
of  the  second  stones  of  the  buildings  along  the 
main  streets,  m  arcade  fashion  The  Chester 
Plays  (see  MIRACUB  PLAY)  originated  here. 

Chester,  1  Town  (pop  1,676),  S  Conn ,  on  the 
Connecticut,  settled  1692,  inc  1836  S  City  (pop 
5,110),  co  seat  of  Randolph  co  ,  S  111 ,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi below  St  Louis,  founded  1819,  inc  1835 
It  is  a  shipping  center  for  a  mine  and  quarry  area 
Shoes,  flour,  and  hosiery  are  made  in  Chester  A 
branch  of  the  state  penitentiary  is  here  Near  bv 
are  Fort  Kaskaskia  State  Park,  the  site  of  the  old 
community  of  KABKABKIA.  and  Fort  Chartres 
State  Park  3  Town  (pop  1,284),  W  Mass ,  in  the 
Berkshires  NW  of  Westfteld;  settled  1760,  inc 
1 766  Emery  and  other  minerals  are  produced  here 
4  Village  (pop  1,140),  SE  N  Y  ,  SW  of  Newburgh, 
m  a  farm  and  horse-breeding  region;  mo  1892 
HAMBLETONIAN  was  foaled  here  5  City  (pop 
59,286),  SE  Pa  ,  on  the  Delaware  nver  and  SW  of 
Philadelphia;  settled  c  1644,  laid  out  1686,  me 
as  a  borough  1795,  as  a  city  1866,  remc  as  a  city 
1889  Called  Uppland  by  the  Swedes  at  the  time 
of  settlement,  it  waa  renamed  by  William  Penn  for 
the  home  of  one  of  his  companions  in  England 
Chester  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  state  It  is  a  port 
of  entry  and  has  a  large  shipbuilding  industry, 
which  began  in  1872  Manufacturing  plants  m- 
clnde  steel,  paper,  and  glass  factories  and  oil  re- 
fineries William  Penn  convened  the  first  assembly 
of  the  province  at  Chester  in  1682  Penn's  house, 
built  in  1683,  is  still  standing  The  courthouse  waa 
erected  in  1724  Croaer  Theological  Seminary  is 
here,  as  is  Pennsylvania  Military  College  6  Cltv 
(pop  6,392),  co  seat  of  Chester  co  ,  N  S  C  ,  NNW 
of  Columbia,  settled  in  the  late  18th  cent ,  me  as 
a  town  1849,  as  a  city  1893  It  has  textile  mills  and 
is  the  processing  center  of  a  cotton  and  livestock 
area  7  Town  (pop  1,740),  Windsor  co  ,  SE  Vt ,  on 
the  Williams  and  W  of  Springfield  It  is  a  resort 
8  Residential  city  (pop  3,806),  W  Va  ,  in  the  in- 
dustrial Northern  Panhandle,  on  the  Ohio  river  and 
N  of  Weirton,  laid  out  1896  Pottery  is  made 

Chesterfield,  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  4th  earl  of, 
1694-1773,  English  statesman,  orator,  and  author 
After  a  public  career  as  ambassador  to  The  Hague, 
lord  high  steward,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
secretary  of  state,  he  resigned  m  1748  His  literary 
reputation  rests  upon  his  letters  to  his  natural  son, 
Philip  Stanhope,  published  under  the  title  Letters  to 
His  Son  (1774),  and  upon  Letters  to  His  Godson  (ed 
by  the  earl  of  Carnarvon  and  pub  1890),  which  are 
filled  with  wit  and  worldly  wisdom  Johnson's  let- 
ter to  Chesterfield  on  the  latter's  belated  tribute  to 
the  Dictionary  is  a  masterpiece  of  rebuke  See  edi- 
tion of  his  letters  by  Bonamy  Dobree  (6  vola , 
1932)  and  additional  letters  ed  by  8.  L  Gulick, 
Jr  (1938),  studies  by  Roger  Coxon  (1925)  and 
Samuel  Shellabarger  (1935) 

Chesterfield,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  64,160, 
1947  estimated  pop  68,100),  Derbyshire,  England 
It  is  the  site  of  Stephenaon  Memorial  Hall,  of  a 
16th-century  grammar  school,  and  of  a  14th-cen- 
tury church  Its  products  include  coal,  iron,  ma- 
chinery, textiles,  and  pottery 

Chesterfield,  town  (pop  1,263),  co  seat  of  Chester- 
field co  ,  NE  S.C  .  NE  of  Columbia  and  near  the 
N  C  line,  m  a  farm  and  timber  area.  The  Craig 
House  was  built  in  1798 

Chesterfield  Inlet,  Canadian  government  post  m  the 
Keewatm  diet,  Northwest  Territories,  at  the 
mouth  of  Chesterfield  Inlet  of  Hudson  Bay. 

Chester-le-Street  (-1?-).  urban  district  (1931  pop 
16,640,  1943  estimated  pop.  17,100),  Durham, 
England,  N  of  Durham  near  the  Wear  It  is  in  a 
region  of  coal  and  iron  mining  It  was  the  site  of  a 
Roman  station  and  was  once  the  seat  of  the  bishop 
of  Bernioia. 
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CHESTER  PLAYS 

Chester  Plays:  see  MIRACLE  PLAT. 
Chesterton,  Gilbert  Keith,  1874-1936,  English  es- 
sayist and  novelist,  b  London,  educated  at  St. 
Paul's  He  was  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism 
and  its  champion  Chesterton  has  been  called  the 
"prince  of  paradox,"  and  his  works  have  a  surface 
brilliance  which  often  distracts  from  their  basic 
idea  He  wrote  studies  of  Browning  (1903)  and 
Dickens  (1906);  The  Man  Who  Wat  Thursday 
(1908)  and  other  novels,  including  crime  fiction 
with  the  much-loved  Father  Brown  as  detective, 
many  poems,  collected  in  1927,  and  his  famous 
essays,  collected  in  Tremendous  Trifles  (1909), 
Come  to  Think  of  It  (1930) ,  and  other  volumes  He 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Illustrated  London  News 
from  1905  to  1930  and  the  editor  of  O  K's 
Weekly,  an  organ  of  the  Distributist  League,  which 
advoc  ated  the  small-holding  system  An  amusing 
artist,  he  illustrated  books  by  Hilaire  BOLLOG  See 
his  autobiography  (1936),  biography  by  Maisie 
Ward  (1943). 

Chesterton,  town  (pop  2,470),  Porter  co ,  NW  Ind  , 
E  of  Gary 

Chestertown,  town  (pop  2,760),  co.  seat  of  Kent  co  , 
Eastern  Shore,  Ma  ,  on  the  Chester  nvor,  across 
Chesapeake  Bay  NE  of  Annapolis,  laid  out  1706 
It  is  a  trading  center  for  a  resort  area  and  has  can- 
neries and  fertilizer  and  clothing  factories  Wash- 
ington College  (coeducational;  1782)  is  here. 
Chesterville,  village  (pop  1,067),  SE  Ont ,  SE  of 
Ottawa. 

chestnut,  name  for  any  species  of  the  genus  Castanea, 
deciduous  trees  widely  distributed  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  They  are  characterised  bv  thin- 
shelled,  sweet,  edible  nuts  borne  in  a  bristly  bur 
The  common  American  chestnut  is  Caatanea  den- 
tata,  native  E  of  the  Mississippi  but  now  nearly 
extinct  because  of  the  chestnut  blight — a  disease 
caused  by  the  fungus  Mndothia  parasitica  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  breed  a  type  resistant  to  the 
disease  and  suitable  to  replace  the  old  chestnut 
forests,  some  of  which  are  still  standing  as  dead  or 
"ghost"  forests  Chestnut  wood  is  porous,  but  it  is 
very  durable  in  soil  and  has  been  popular  for  fence 
posts,  railway  ties,  and  beams,  the  tree  is  rich  in 
tannm  The  CHINQUAPIN  belongs  to  the  same  genus 
Chestnut  Hill,  suburb  of  Boston,  Mass  ,  in  Brooklme 
and  Newton  towns,  main  seat  of  Boston  College 
(Catholic,  Jesuit,  partly  coeducational,  1863) 
Cheaulloth  (kesul'6th)  [Hob , -loins],  town,  N 
Palestine,  probably  the  same  as  CHISLOTH-TABOR 
Joshua  19  18 

Chesuncook  Lake  (chtsun'kdok),  22  mi  long  and  1 
to  4  mi  wide,  N  central  Maine,  NE  of  Greenville 
The  West  Branch  of  the  Penobscot  flows  through 
the  lake,  which  is  in  a  noted  hunting  and  fishing 
legion 

Cheswick,  residential  borough  (pop  1,241),  SW  Pa , 
on  the  Allegheny  river  and  NE  of  Pittsburgh;  inc 
1902 

Chetek  (shuteV),  city  (pop  1,227),  NW  Wis.,  on 
Chetek  Lake  and  the  Cedar  river  and  N  of  Eau 
Claire,  settled  1863,  me  1891 
Chetopa  (shlt6'pu),  city  (pop  1,606),  extreme  SE 
Kansas,  near  the  Okla  line,  settled  1857  on  the  site 
of  an  old  Osage  village,  laid  out  1868,  me  1870 
Chevalier,  Albert  (shuv&l'ya,  shfi'vuler'),  1861- 
1923,  English  actor  and  music-hall  singer  In  1877 
he  appeared  under  the  Bancrofts  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Theatre,  London,  and  later  played  Pmero 
and  Barrie  roles  He  made  his  first  great  success  in 
1891  at  the  Pavilion  Music  Hall  with  his  singing  of 
dialect  songs,  the  best  of  which  were  My  Dear  Old 
Dutch,  The  Future  Mrs  'Awknns,  and  The  Coster's 
Sere-node  The  humor  and  pathos  of  his  songs  and 
sketches  claimed  the  memory  of  several  genera- 
tions He  appeared  in  the  United  States  in  1896 
See  his  reminiscences,  Before  I  Forget  (1901)  and 
Umntftated  (1906). 

Chevalier,  Guillaume  Sulpice:  see  GAVARNZ 
Chevalier,  Maunce  (shuval'ya,  Fr  mSrSs'  shuval- 
yft')»  1888-,  French  singer  and  comedian.  He  made 
his  debut  (1900)  singing  and  dancing  at  the  Casino 
de  Tourelles,  Paris  As  the  dancing  partner  of 
Mistmguette  at  the  Casino  de  Paris  and  in  the 
Elsie  Jams  revue  Hello,  America,  he  won  great  suc- 
cess, and  by  1928  his  reputation  was  international 
Some  of  the  films  in  which  he  has  appeared  are  The 
Innocents  of  Parts,  Love  Parade,  The  Smiling  Lieu- 
tenant, and  The  Merry  Widow  In  1947  he  acted  in 
a  one-man  show  m  New  York,  where  he  sang  such 
favorites  as  Valentine  and  Ma  Pomrne 
Chevalier,  Michel  (meshe1!'),  1806-79,  French  econo- 
mist. As  a  young  man  he  was  a  Saint-Simoman 
He  advocated  and  wrote  on  the  development  of  in- 
dustrialism and  free  trade  and  with  Richard  Cob- 
den  negotiated  the  Anglo-French  trade  treaty  of 
1860  His  Ltttres  &ur  FAmenqu*  du  Nord  (1836) 
extols  the  United  States, 

Cheverus,  Jean  Louis  Anne  Madeleine  Lef ebvre  de 
(sha'  Iw6'  an'  madulen'  lufevr'  du  shuvrus'),  1768- 
1836,  French  churchman,  first  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Boston  (1810-23).  He  was  ordained  in 
France,  and  had  to  flee  in  the  Revolution  (1792). 
In  England  he  lived  by  teaching  until  1796,  when 
he  went  to  Boston  He  worked  all  over  New  Eng- 
land and  was  known  for  his  labors  with  Indians  in 
Maine.  He  was  also  highly  esteemed  as  a  physician. 
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In  1810  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Boston.  At 
length  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  asked  for 
a  transfer  to  France.  Catholics  and  Protestants  in 
America  begged  him  to  remain,  but  he  accepted 
translation  to  the  see  of  Montauban  (1823).  In 
1826  he  became  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  and  in 
1835  cardinal  He  did  much  to  extend  the  tolera- 
tion of  Roman  Catholicism  in  America 
Cheves,  Langdon  (chl'vfe),  1776-1857,  American 
statesman,  b  Abbeville  District  (now  Abbeville 
co  ),  S  C  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1797,  he  became 
one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Charleston  In  the 
U  S  House  of  Representatives  (1810-15)  he  was 
one  of  the  "war  hawks"  who  agitated  for  hostilities 
with  Britain  He  also  served  as  chairman  of  the 
ways  and  means  committee  and  in  1814  succeeded 
Henry  Clay  as  speaker  In  this  capacity  Cheves 
cast  the  deciding  vote  against  Alexander  J.  Dal- 
las'3  bill  for  establishing  the  Second  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  was  chartered  anyway  in 
1816  The  bank  was  badly  mismanaged  until 
Cheves,  elected  a  director  and  president  in  1819, 
restored  its  credit  On  his  resignation  in  1822, 
Nicholas  Biddle  took  over  the  bank.  Cheves  had 
been  a  justice  of  the  South  Carolina  court  of  ap- 
peals from  1816  to  1819,  and  in  1829  he  returned  to 
his  native  state  A  Unionist,  he  devoted  his  con- 
siderable oratorical  talents  to  opposing  the  nullifica- 
tion movement 

chevet  (shuvP')  (O  Fr  ,-head),  eastern  end  of  a 
Gothic  church  It  represents  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment from  the  simple  apse  termination  of  the  early 
Christian  basilica,  by  the  addition  of  several 
vaulted  bays  between  the  apse  and  transept,  con- 
tinuing the  one  or  more  vaulted  aisles  of  the  nave 
around  the  choir,  and  projecting  several  chapels  off 
the  outer  aisles  to  form  a  vast  architectural  complex 
rivaling  the  nave  of  the  church  in  extent  It  is  pre- 
dominantly found  in  French  cathedrals,  as  in  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris  and  in  the  cathedrals  of  Amiens  and 
Rheims 

Cheviot  (smVSut,  shgv'-),  city  (pop  9,043),  ex- 
treme SW  Ohio,  W  of  Cincinnati 

Cheviot  Hills  (chSv'eut,  ehPv'-),  range  on  the  Soot- 
land-England  border,  extending  35  mi  northeast- 
southwest  The  highest  point  is  the  Cheviot  (2,676 
ft )  The  Tyne,  the  Coquet,  and  branches  of  the 
Tweed  rise  here  The  Cheviots  have  been  the  scene 
of  much  border  strife  They  are  celebrated  in  the 
ballad  Chevy  Chase  A  fine  type  of  sheep  is  bred 
m  this  area 

Chevreul,  Michel  Eugene  (mSsheT  uzhen'  shuvrulO, 
178&-1889,  French  chemist  He  studied  under  L 
N  Vauquehn,  was  director  of  the  Gobelin  tapestry 
works,  and  from  1830  was  professor,  and  from  1860 
to  1879  director,  at  the  natural  history  museum  at 
Paris  Noted  for  his  researches  in  the  composition 
of  animal  fats  (by  which  he  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  soap  and  candle  industry),  he  dis- 
covered and  named  olem  and  stearin  and  wrote 
Recherchea  sur  les  corps  gras  d'ongine  animale  (1823) 
He  also  worked  and  wrote  on  color  contrasts 

Chevreuse.  Marie  de  Rohan-Montbazon,  duchesse 
de  (mar6;  du  roS'-mSbazO'  dusheV  du  shuvruz'), 
1600-1679,  French  beauty  and  politician,  an  inti- 
mate of  Anne  of  Austria  (queen  of  France)  Her 
intrigues  and  her  opposition  to  Richelieu  caused  her 
to  be  repeatedly  banished  from  the  court  and  to  be 
twice  exiled  (1626-28,  1645-49)  During  her  exiles 
she  visited  Spain,  England,  and  Flanders  In  the 
FRONDE  she  at  first  opposed,  but  later  became  the 
ally  of,  Cardinal  Mazarm 

Chew,  Benjamin,  1722-1810,  American  jurist,  b 
Anne  Arundel  co.,  Md  He  read  law  in  Philadel- 
phia under  Andrew  Hamilton  and  was  admitted 
(1746)  to  the  bar  After  practicing  law  at  New 
Castle  and  Dover,  Del ,  Chew  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  held  several  public  offices  and 
was  attorney  general  (1755-69)  He  was  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  Pennsylvania  supreme  court  from  1774 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution, 
when  he  was  suspected  of  Loyalist  sympathies. 
After  his  arrest  he  was  soon  discharged  He  later 
was  (1791-1808)  president  of  the  high  court  of  er- 
rors and  appeals  of  Pennsylvania.  See  biography 
by  B  A  Konkle  (1932) 

Chewelah  (chewe'lu),  industrial  town  (pop.  1,565), 
NE  Wash  ,  NW  of  Spokane,  in  a  mining  district, 
me  1903 

chewing  gum.  Prehistoric  man  is  believed  to  have 
chewed  resins  Spruce  resin  was  chewed  as  a  thirst 
quencher  by  Indians,  from  whom  American  pio- 
neers adopted  the  custom  Later,  refined  paraffin 
was  used  and  then  chicle,  which  was  probably  first 
imported  into  the  United  States  by  the  Mexican 
general  Santa  Anna  A  chicle  gum  was  patented  in 
1869  by  William  and  Semple  In  the  modern  fac- 
tory, blocks  of  chicle  are  ground,  melted,  cleared  in 
a  whirling  vat,  sterilized,  and  beaten  with  sugar  or 
corn  syrup  and  flavorings,  usually  volatile  mint 
oils,  licorice,  or  fruits  The  gum  is  rolled  through 
sheeting  machinery  and  chopped  into  sticks  or 
formed  into  candy-coated  pellets.  Insoluble  plas- 
tics may  be  mixed  with,  or  substituted1  for,  the 
chicle.  Although  the  United  States  is  the  major 

producer,  exporter,  and  consumer,  the  industry  has 

been  established  in  Japan,  Egypt,  and  Germany. 

Cheyenne  (shl&n',  -fin').   1  Town  (pop.  1,070),  co. 


seat  of  Roger  Mills  co.,  W  Okla.,  near  the  Texas 
border;  settled  c.1892.  The  battle  of  the  WASHITA 
took  place  near  bv.  a  City  (pop  22,474,  alt,  o  6,000 
ft ),  state  capital,  and  co  seat  of  Laramie  co.,  SE 
Wyo  ,  near  the  Colo,  and  Nebr.  lines  The  Union 
Pacific  RR  selected  this  site  for  a  division  point  m 
1867.  The  city  sprang  up,  was  incorporated  that 
year,  and  was  made  territorial  capital  in  1869.  In 
the  1870s  the  development  of  the  area  as  a  cattle- 
ranching  section  and  the  opening  of  the  Black  Hills 
gold  fields  stimulated  the  city's  growth  Today  it 
is  a  market  for  sheep  and  cattle  ranches  and  a  ship- 
ping center  with  railroad  shops  and  yards  and  good 
air  and  highway  connections  Cheyenne  revives  its 
past  annually  with  a  Frontier  Days  celebration, 
first  held  in  1897  Landmarks  include  the  state 
capitol  and  the  supreme  court  building,  bousing  the 
state  historical  museum  and  library.  Near  by  are 
Fort  Francis  E  Warren,  U.S  military  post,  a  vet- 
erans' hospital,  and  a  U  S.  horticultural  station 

Cheyenne,  river,  527  mi  long,  rising  m  E  Wyoming 
and  flowing  NE  to  the  Missouri  in  central  South 
Dakota,  above  Pierre  The  Belle  Fourche  is  a  tribu- 
tary The  Cheyenne  basin  is  part  of  the  MISSOURI 
RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  already  established  in  the  Cheyenne  valley  a 
project  on  the  Belle  Fourche,  the  Rapid  Valley 
project  near  Rapid  City,  and  Angostura  Dam 
(begun  1946)  on  the  Cheyenne  itself 

Cheyenne  Indians,  North  American  Indian  tribe  of 
the  Algonquian  linguistic  family  From  territory 
that  later  became  Minnesota,  where  they  were 
found  in  the  17th  cent ,  thev  migrated  W  along  the 
Cho>enne  river,  stopped  for  several  generations 
near  the  Black  Hills,  and  then  moved  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Platte  river  Here  they  divided 
(c  1830)  into  two  bands,  the  northern  Cheyenne, 
who  are  in  Montana,  and  the  southern  Cheyenne, 
now  m  Oklahoma  There  is  still  much  intercourse 
between  the  bands,  and  they  are  fully  conscious  of 
their  close  relationship  In  the  early  19th  cent 
they  had  a  typical  Plains  culture  Generally 
friendly  to  the  whites  up  to  1861,  the  southern 
band  that  year  began  hostilities  because  treaties 
made  by  the  United  States  had  been  continually 
violated  The  indiscriminate  massacre  (1864)  of 
warriors,  women,  and  children  on  Sandy  Creek, 
Colo  ,  by  the  U  S  army,  aroused  the  Cheyenne  to 
fury,  and  one  of  the  bitteiest  Indian  wars  in  the 
West  followed  In  1868  Custer  attacked  Black 
Kettle's  camp  on  the  Washita  river  and  completely 
destroyed  it,  ending  the  war  The  northern  Che>  - 
enne  took  no  part  m  these  hostilities  The  Chey- 
enne speech  is  closer  to  the  central  Algonquian 
dialects  than  is  that  of  the  Blackfoot  or  the  Arap- 
aho  (see  LANGUAGE,  table)  See  G  B  Grin  noil, 
The  Fighting  Cheyenne  (1915)  and  The  Cheyenne 
Indians  (2  vols  ,  1923) ,  K  N  Llewellyn  and  E  A 
Hoebel,  The  Cheyenne  Way  (1941) 

Cheyne,  Thomas  Kelly  (cha'ne),  1841-1916,  English 
clergyman  and  biblical  critic,  educated  at  Oxford. 
While  studying  at  G6ttingen,  he  was  influenced  by 
Georg  Ewald  and  gamed  a  view  of  biblical  criti- 
cism little  known  at  the  time  in  England  From 


1885  to  1908  he  was  Oriel  professor  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  at  Oxford  as  well  as  canon  of 
Rochester  He  was  the  author  of  many  books  of 


biblical  criticism ,  his  most  celebrated  work  was  on 
the  Major  Prophets  and  on  the  Psalms  He  also 
wrote  Jewish  Religious  Life  after  the  Exile  (1898) 
and  The  Reconciliation  of  Races  and  Religions 
(1914).  With  J.  S.  Black,  Cheyne  edited  Encyclo- 
paedia Biblica  (4  vols  ,  1899-1903) 
Chezib  (k6'-)(  probably  the  same  as  ACHZIB  2 
Chiabrera.  GabrieUo  (gabre-eTld  kyabra'ra),  1552- 
1637,  Italian  poet  He  was  notable  for  his  adapta- 
tion of  the  classic  forms  to  Italian  verse  At  80 
he  wrote  an  autobiography 

Chiang  Kai-shek  (cheang*  kT-sheV,  jyang"),  1886-, 
Chinese  generalissimo  and  statesman  Chiang; 
studied  at  the  Japanese  academy  for  military  cadets 
in  1907  In  the  revolution  of  1911  he  was  a  principal 
aide  of  Sun  Yat-sen  He  was  a  banker  in  Shanghai 
from  1915  until  1923,  when  he  became  prominent 
in  the  Kuommtang  party  and  led  its  victorious 
army  northward  from  Canton,  capturing  Hankow, 
Shanghai,  and  Nanking.  Chiang  s  original  policy 
was  to  cooperate  with  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
to  accept  Russian  aid,  but  in  1927  he  dramatically 
reversed  himself,  initiating  the  long  civil  war  of  the 
Kuommtang  and  the  Communists.  In  1928  he  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Nationalist  government  and 
commander  in  chief  of  all  Chinese  forces.  There- 
after, under  various  titles  and  offices,  he  exercised 
virtually  uninterrupted  dictatorial  power  until 
1948  In  Dec  ,  1936,  General  CHANG  HBUEH-LIANG 
kidnaped  him  at  Sian,  supposedly  to  force  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Japan  and  the  readmission  of 
the  Communists  to  the  Kuommtang,  but  he  was 
soon  released  unconditionally  During  the  active 
fighting  against  Japan  (1937-45)  Chiang  united 
most  of  China  in  resistance  to  Japan  after  entering 


Conference  (1943)  with  F  D.  Roosevelt  and  Win- 
ston Churchill  fie  and  his  wife,  who  had  been 
Mei-hng  or  Mayhng  Soong  (see  SOONO,  family), 
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were  the  international  symbols  of  China  at  war,  but 
Chiang  was  bitterly  criticised  by  officers  of  the 
forces  of  hie  allies,  notably  Joseph  W.  Stilwell,  and 
argument  raged  as  to  his  internal  policies  and  hia 
conduct  of  the  war  After  the  war  ended  he  did  not 
achieve  any  settlement  with  the  Communists,  and 
civil  war  continued  Chiang  succeeded  Lin  Sen  as 
provisional  president  in  1943,  and  in  1948  he  was 
elected  first  constitutional  president  The  new  con- 
stitution, however,  had  little  chance  to  function 
Chiang  resigned  after  a  few  months  but  soon  re- 
sumed leadership  of  the  Kuommtang  to  oppose  the 
Communists,  who  were  sweeping  into  8  China  m 
strong  military  force  and  reducing  the  territories 
hold  by  the  Nationalists  until,  in  late  April,  1950, 
they  retained  only  the  island  of  Formosa  Some  of 
his  speeches  have  appeared  in  English  in  Collected 
Wartime  Messages  (1946)  and  China's  Destiny 
(1946)  See  biographies  byH  K  Tong  (1937)  and 
Sven  Hedm  (1940),  T  H  White  and  Annalee 
Jacoby,  Thunder  Out  of  China  (1947) 
Chiang  Mai  or  Chiengmai  (both  cheeng'ml'),  city 
(pop  26,062),  N  Thailand,  on  the  Mepmg  river 
near  the  Burmese  border  It  is  connected  by  rail 
with  Bangkok  The  population  is  mostly  Lao 
Jrom  the  llth  cent ,  Chiang  Mai  was  the  center  of 
a  Lao  kingdom,  dominated  in  turn  after  the  14th 
cent  by  the  Burmese  and  Siamese  The  Burmese 
invasions  ceased  in  the  19th  tent ,  and  Chiang  Mai 
was  fully  incorporated  into  Thailand 
Chianti,  Monti  (mon't?  kyan'tC),  small  range  of  the 
Apennines,  Tuscany,  central  Italy,  S  of  the  Arno 
The  celebiated  wine  produced  on  the  slopes  is 
called  Chianti 

Chiapas  (cheVpas),  state  (28,732  sq  mi  ,  1945  esti- 
mated pop  769,406),  S  Mexico,  on  the  Pacific,  be- 
tween the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan tepee  and  Guate- 
mala Chiapas  is  crossed  by  a  senes  of  mountain 
ranges  rising  from  the  isthmus  and  extending  SE 
into  Guatemala  They  are  separated  by  low,  sub- 
tropical valleys  Paralleling  the  tropical  coastal 
plain  is  the  Siorra  Madre,  a  range  rea<  hmg  its 
greatest  height  in  TACANA  volcano  The  principal 
river  valley  of  Chiapas  is  the  GHIJM.VA,  and  north- 
oast  of  it  he  the  central  highlands,  populated  pre- 
dominantly by  Indians  of  Mayan  stock  Again  to 
the  northeast,  in  the  region  known  as  hi  Desierto 
[the  wilderness],  are  lower  ranges,  lakes,  and  val- 
leys, falling  away  toward  the  USUMACINTA  river 
and  the  jungle  plains  of  Tabasco,  almost  uninhab- 
ited, but  containing  superb  forests  of  dyewoods 
and  hardwoods  and  many  relics  of  the  Maya  (no- 
tably PAI  KNQUE),  the  area  is  the  retreat  of  the  La- 
candonos,  a  gradually  disappearing  Indian  group 
that  lives  much  like  the  ancient  Maya  Rainfall, 
which  is  heavy,  comes  only  during  the  wet  season 
(Juno  to  Nov  ),  except  m  the  highlands  the  tem- 
perature becomes  excessively  high  Subsistence 
crops  are  grown,  and  coffee,  c  attle,  cacao,  rubber, 
and  hencquen  are  of  some  importance  in  the  econ- 
omy In  general,  exploitation  of  the  state's  natural 
resources  has  been  retarded  because  of  remoteness 
and  lack  of  communication,  but  there  is  a  coastal 
railway  from  Veracruz  to  Tapac  hula,  and  airlines 
and  the  new  INTEH-AMFRICAN  HIGHWAY  are  link- 
ing the  capital,  TUXTI  A,  to  the  highland  towns  and 
opening  the  country  Conquered  with  difficulty  by 
the  Spanish,  Chiapa,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  at- 
tac  hod  to  the  captain  general*  y  of  Guatemala  In 
early  Spanish  days  Bartolome  de  las  Casas  was 
bishop  here  Never  ethnologically,  geographically 
or  politically  a  part  of  colonial  Mexico,  Chiapas 
nevertheless  in  the  political  anaichy  following  the 
collapse  (1823)  of  the  empire  of  ITURBIPE  main- 
tained a  quasi-mdependem  e  that  separated  it  from 
the  Central  American  states  and  oriented  it  toward 
Mexico 

Chianm,  Giuseppe  (joozep'pa  kyare'ne),  1833- 
1908,  Italian  poet,  critic,  and  editor  He  translated 
Home,  edited  the  works  of  Foacolo  and  Carducci, 
and  encouraged  the  young  D'Annunzio  Among 
his  best  poems  are  elegies  on  his  son's  death 

chiaroscuro  (kyarObkoo'ro)  [Ital , -light  and  dark], 
term  once  applied  to  an  early  method  of  printing 
woodcuts  from  several  blocks  and  also  to  works  in 
black  and  white  01  monotone  Today  it  is 
used  loosely  to  refer  to  the  distribution  of  light  and 
dark  in  painting  Often,  however,  it  refers  more 
specifically  to  modeling  in  light  and  shade  and  to 
the  design  of  the  mass  and  shape  produced  by  such 
modeling  in  a  picture 

Chiasso  (kyas'sd)  town  (pop  5,625),  Ticmo  canton, 
Switaerland  A  St  Ootthard  rail  station  on  the 
Italian  frontier,  it  has  trade  in  wine  and  produces 
foodstuffs  and  tobacco 

Chiatura  (cheut<55'ra),  city  (pop  c  10,000),  W  cen- 
tral Georgia,  USSR  It  is  the  center  of  production 
of  manganese,  which  is  shipped  by  rail  to  Poti  and 
Batum 

Chiavenn*  (kyavfin'na),  town  (pop  3,803),  Sondno 
prov  ,  Lombardy,  N  Italy.  It  has  been  historically 
a  key  point  since  it  commands  both  the  SPLUCHBN 
and  MALOJA  passes  between  Italy  and  Switaerland. 

Chibt  (che'ba),  city  (1940  pop  92,061,  1947  pop. 
122,066),  capital  of  Chiba  prefecture,  central  Hon- 
shu, Japan,  on  Tokyo  Bay.  It  is  a  manufacturing 
center  and  has  an  8th-century  Buddhist  temple 

Chibch*  (chtb'chu),  group  of  Indian  tribes  of  the 
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eastern  cordillera  of  the  Andes  of  Colombia.  The 
two  most  important  were  those  subject  to  the  Zipa 
at  Bogota  and  to  the  Zaque  at  Tunja.  Although 
trade  with  neighboring  tribes  was  common,  the 
Chibcha  seem  to  have  evolved  their  culture  in  com- 
parative isolation.  They  were  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped of  the  Colombian  Indians,  practicing  agri- 
culture (chiefly  raising  maize  and  potatoes),  melt- 
ing and  casting  gold  and  copper  oinaments,  mining 
emeralds,  weaving  textiles,  and  making  pottery 
They  evolved  a  stratified  matnhneal  society  of 
overlords  and  vassals,  in  which  private  property 
was  probably  recognized  and  human  sacrifice  was 
practiced  by  the  priesthood  Probably  because  of 
the  custom  of  gilding  a  new  ruler,  the  source  of  the 
legend  of  EL  DORADO  is  attributed  to  them  The 
Chibcha  were  conquered  by  JIMENEZ  DK  QUESADA 
between  1536  and  1541  The  Chibchan  languages, 
a  separate  familv,  are  spoken  in  Colombia  and 
probably  as  far  north  as  Nicaragua 
Chicago  (shfkft'go,  uhlkcVgfi),  city  (pop  3,396,808), 
co  seat  of  Cook  c o  ,  NE  111  ,  on  the  southwest 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  Second  among  U  S  cities 
in  size  and  importance,  it  is,  in  the  words  of  Carl 
Sandburg, 

Hog  Butcher  for  the  World 
Tool  Maker,  Stacker  of  Wheat, 
Player  with  Railroads  and  the 
Nation's  Freight  Handler 

A  lake  port  and  port  of  entry,  it  is  more  important 
as  the  hub  of  the  railroads,  air  lines,  and  highways 
It  stretches  more  than  20  mi  on  the  lake  front  and 
is  continued  in  the  north  by  Kvanston  and  other 
residential  cities  and  in  the  south  by  industrial 
suburbs  to  the  border  of  Indiana  and  beyond  Its 
products  are  diverse  Besides  the  meat-packing 

Slants — the  most  famous  in  the  world — and  the 
uge  gram  mills  and  elevators,  theie  are  factories 
of  all  sorts,  making,  among  other  things,  electric 
equipment,  furniture,  farm  machinery,  clothing, 
railroad  cars  and  supplies  (e  g  ,  in  Pullman),  iron 
and  steel  products,  and  muHical  instruments  The 
city  sprawls  inland  to  the  west,  covering  more  than 
200  sq  mi  Its  vastness  is  tied  together  with 
boulevards  built  especially  for  spood>  automobdo 
communication  and  with  a  system  of  elevated  rail- 
ways (part  of  it  a  subway)  The  elevated  lines  come 
into  the  heart  of  the  city  to  make  A  huge  rectangle 
for  convenience  in  transfer  This  is  the  celebrated 
Loop,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  downtown  sec- 
tion In  or  near  the  center  of  the  city  are  the 
Chicago  Public  Library,  houning  a  collection  of 
more  than  2,500,000  volumes,  started  bv  a  gift 
from  England  after  the  great  fire  of  1871 ,  the  John 
Crerar  Library  of  scientific  books,  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  Building,  and  the  Chicago  Civic 
Opera  La  Salle  St  is  the  financial  center,  State 
St  is  known  for  its  shops,  and  Randolph  St  has 
been  celebrated  for  its  theaters  On  the  lake  front 
(much  of  it  man-made)  is  Grant  Park,  with  the 
AHT  INSTITUTE  or  CHICAGO,  a  planetarium,  the 
Chicago  Natural  History  Museum  (formerly  the 
Field  Museum),  and  the  John  G  Shedd  Aquarium 
Near  b>  is  the  huge  stadium  of  Soldier  Field  To 
the  north  along  the  lake  front  runs  Michigan  Boule- 
vard, going  out  of  the  region  of  towering  sky- 
scrapers past  the  rich  hotels  of  the  "gold  coast" 
into  the  residential  district  of  the  north  In  this 
section  lies  Lincoln  Park  with  the  Chicago  Histor- 
ical Society  building,  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  Chicago  Natural  History  Museum,  a 
zoological  garden,  a  conservatory,  and  sculpture 
including  the  noted  standing  figure  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  by  Augustus  Samt-Gaudens  (1887)  and  the 
John  P  Altgeld  memorial  monument  b>  Gutzon 
Borglum  (1915)  In  the  north  there  are  a  number 
of  institutions  of  higher  learning  The  largest  of 
the  universities  is,  however,  on  tho  south  Hide  This 
is  the  Umv  of  Chicago,  with  its  imposing  Gothic 
buildings  and  attractive  spaciousness  With  near- 
by Jackson  Park  (with  the  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry)  it  is  the  center  of  a  distinct  and  most  at- 
tractive district  that  inherited  some  of  the  air  of 
the  great  World's  Columbian  Exposition  Most  of 
the  south  side  is,  however,  given  over  to  mdustnes 
and  to  poor  residential  areas  including  the  homes 
of  Chicago's  large  Negro  population  The  Union 
Stock  Yards,  founded  in  1866,  are  in  the  south,  and 
the  southern  edge  of  the  city  is  smoky  with  the 
enormous  ironworks  and  steelworks  The  west 
side  extends  over  a  vast  territory  and  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  a  region  of  nationalities  because  there 
are  many  groups  that  live  lives  more  or  less  isolated 
culturally,  though  crowded  next  to  each  other 
physically  These  neighborhoods  grew  up  rapidly 
in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  cent  In  the  west, 
too.  are  large  industrial  areas  and  two  well-known 
parks,  Garneld  Park  and  Humboldt  Park  Here, 
too,  is  Hull  House,  the  famous  settlement  house 
founded  (1889)  by  Jane  ADDAMS  when  immigra- 
tion was  reaching  its  peak  The  west  runs  out  to 
a  series  of  suburbs,  both  poor  and  well-to-do 
Other  points  of  interest  in  Chicago  are  the  Audi- 
torium (designed  by  Louis  H.  Sullivan),  St.  Pat- 
nek's  Church  (dedicated  1856),  and  the  ugly  but 
beloved  water  tower  that  survived  the  great  fire. 
Notable  as  dividing  lines  in  the  city  are  the  two 
branches  of  the  Chicago  river.  This  was  once  a 
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shallow  prairie  stream  that  flowed  into  the  lake 
(now  canalized,  it  flows  away  from  the  lake)  In 
early  days  it  was  of  great  value  because  the  narrow 
watershed  between  it  and  the  DBS  PLAINES  river 
(draining  into  the  Mississippi  through  the  Illinois 
river)  offered  an  easy  portage  that  led  explorers, 
fur  traders,  and  missionaries  to  the  great  central 
plains  Here  came  Father  Marquette  and  Louu> 
Jolliet  in  1673,  and  the  spot  was  well  known  for  a 
century  before  Jean  Baptiste  Point  Sable  (or  Point 
du  Sable)  set  up  a  trading  post  at  the  mouth  cf  the 
river  John  Kmzie,  who  succeeded  him  as  a  trader, 
is  usually  called  tho  father  of  Chicago  The  mili- 
tary post,  Fort  DEARBORN,  was  established  in  1803 
In  tho  War  of  1812  its  garrison  perished  in  one  of 
the  most  famous  tragedies  of  Western  histoo 
Fort  Dearborn  was  rebuilt  m  1816,  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  Erie  Canal  in  the  next  decade  speeded 
the  settling  of  the  Middle  West,  and  Chicago 
began  to  grow,  it  was  platted  in  1830  and  incor- 
porated asa  village  in  1833  Harbor  improvements, 
lake  traffic,  and  the  peopling  of  the  prairie  farm- 
lands boomed  the  town,  which  became  a  city  in 
1837  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress  m  1827  and  was  completed  m 
1848,  just  a  few  years  before  the  railroads  began  to 
make  canal  traffic  more  or  less  obsolete  By  1860 
a  number  of  lines  connected  Chicago  with  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  and  tho  city  was  launched  on  its 
career  as  the  great  mid-continent  shipping  center 
Gurdon  S  Hubbard  had  also  long  since  started  it 
on  a  career  as  meat  packer  Gram  and  livestock 
created  a  huge,  shambling  city  built  of  wood  The 
great  fire  of  1871  (which  legend  says  was  started 
by  Mrs  O'Leary's  cow,  when  she  kicked  over  a 
lantern)  wiped  out  that  ill-built  city  One  of  the 
great  disasters  of  U  S  history,  the  fire  destroyed 
some  $200,000,000  worth  of  property  and  killed 
several  hundred  people  When  the  city  was  re- 
built, it  was  a  place  of  stone  and  steel  Industries 
sprang  up,  and  tho  great  inflow  of  immigrants 
started  and  climbed  steadily  Many  nations  have 
contributed  to  the  modern  city,  including  Germans, 
Scandinavians.  Irish,  Jews,  Italians,  Poles,  Czechs, 
Lithuanians,  Croats,  Greeks,  and  Chinese  With 
industry  came  troubles  over  labor  that  were  high- 
lighted by  the  HAYMARKET  SQUARE  RIOT  of  1886 
and  the  great  strike  at  Pullman  in  1894  (see  DEBH, 
EUGENE  V  ,  and  AITGELD,  JOHN  P  )  The  city  was 
already  proud  of  its  reputation  for  brawling  lust- 
mess,  but  quietly  it  was  also  the  center  of  Middle 
Western  culture  Theodore  Thomas  and  his  or- 
chestra founded  a  great  musical  tradition  Writing 
flourished,  although  it  was  not  until  tho  20th  cent 
that  Chicago  actually  became  a  major  leader  in 
literature  Such  men  as  Eupene  Field,  Carl  Sand- 
burg, Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Theodore  Dreiser,  and 
James  T  Farrell  have  given  a  considerable  literary 
luster  to  Chicago's  name  Most  notable  in  the 
development  of  American  thought  and  taste  in  art 
was  the  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION  of  1893, 
the  world's  fair  par  excellence  One  of  the  architects 
at  the  exposition  was  the  notable  Louis  H  Sulli- 
van, who  together  with  D  H  Burnham,  John  W 
Root,  and  others  made  Chicago  a  leader  m  archi- 
tecture It  was  in  the  prairie  city  that  one  of  the 
distinctive  U  8  contributions  to  architecture,  the 
skyscraper,  came  into  being  Chicagoans  have 
been  from  the  beginning  conscious  of  educational 
needs,  and  the  city  has  many  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, including,  besides  the  Umv  of  Chicago,  De 
Paul  Umv  (Catholic,  Vmcentian,  coeducational, 
1898),  George  Williams  College,  ILLINOIS  INBTI- 
TUTJ  o*  TECHNOLOGY,  LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY,  Mun- 
delein  College  (Catholic;  for  women,  1929),  parts 
of  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY,  Roosevelt  College, 
St  Francis  Xavier  College  for  Women,  and  parts  of 
the  Umv  of  Illinois  (see  ILLINOIS,  UNIVERSITY  OF-). 
There  are  a  number  of  theological  seminaries, 
schools  of  music,  art,  and  law,  and  three  junior 
colleges  The  first  decade  of  the  20th  cent  saw  the 
development  of  many  agencies  concerned  with 
civic  improvement,  among  them  the  City  Club 
(1903),  the  Chicrgo  Association  of  Commerce 
(1908)  and  the  City  Plan  Commission  (1909), 
which  directs  tho  development  of  the  city  The 
city  between  the  First  World  War  and  1933,  how- 
ever, earned  an  unenviable  renown  as  tho  home 
grounds  of  gangsters,  Al  Capon  e  and  his  ilk,  and 
the  reputation  for  gangster  warfare  still  clings,  long 
after  the  event.  Despite  the  world-wide  depression 
Chicago's  now  world  fair,  the  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition  (1933-34),  proved  how  greatly  Chicago 
had  prospered  and  progressed  In  the  Second 
World  Wnr  all  of  the  city's  resources  were  taxed  to 
the  utmost  in  service  to  the  nation,  and  the  metro- 
politan area  experienced  considerable  growth.  See 
Lloyd  Lewis  and  H  J  Smith,  Chicago  the  History 
of  Its  Reputation  (1929),  H  R  Hamilton,  The 
Epic  of  Chicago  (1932) ,  Milo  M  Quaife,  Checagou 
from  Indian  Wigwam  to  Modern  City,  1673-1836 
(1933) ,  B.  L.  Pierce,  A  History  of  Chicago  (Vol.  I, 
1937,  Vol.  II,  1940),  Harry  Hansen,  The  ChvMQO 
(1942) ;  Ernest  Poole,  Giants  Gone  Men  Who  Made 
Chicago  (1942) 

Chicago,  river  of  NE  Illinois  formed  m  Chicago  by 
the  junction  of  its  North  and  South  branches  and 
formerly  flowing  into  Lake  Michigan  (first  by  its 
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CHICAGO,  ART  INSTITUTE  OF 

original  course,  later  by  a  channel  to  the  north) 
The  nver  now  flows  from  the  lake  instead  of  into  it; 
the  current  was  reversed— and  Chicago  sewage 
taken  away  from  the  lake  and  carried  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi—when the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  (built 
1892-1900),  later  called  the  Chicago  Sanitary  and 
Ship  Canal,  was  joined  to  the  Des  Plames  river  at 
Lockport  The  Des  Plaines  and  the  Illinois  have 
been  improved  and  with  the  Chicago  river  and  the 
canal  are  part  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  Gulf  of  Mexico 
waterway  The  old  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal 
(completed  1848)  to  La  Sallo  was  the  earlier  ship- 
ping link  and  ran  parallel  to  the  present  waterway 

Chicago,  Art  Institute  of:  see  ART  INSTITUTE  OF 
CHICAGO. 

Chicago,  University  of/ in  Chicago,  nonsectanan, 
private,  coeducational,  chartered  1891  (Baptist), 
opened  1892  with  gifts  from  John  D  Rockefeller 
(see  GATES,  FREDERICK  T.)  It  includes  a  degree- 
granting  junior  college,  four  divisions  (humanities 
and  biological,  physical,  and  social  sciences),  and 
schools  of  business,  divinity  (with  two  affiliated 
theological  schools),  law,  library  science  (graduate) , 
social  service  administration,  and  medicine  The 
noted  education  department  (with  laboratory 
schools)  is  now  under  the  divisions  Two  observa- 
tories (Yerkes,  at  Williams  Bay,  Wis  ,  and  McDon- 
ald, with  the  Umv  of  Texas,  at  Mt  Locke,  Texas), 
the  Oriental  Institute,  with  a  large  archaeological 
museum,  and  the  Institute  for  Nuclear  Studies  are 
notable  There  are  paleontology  and  geography 
museums,  a  U  S  weather  bureau,  a  seismograph,  an 
art  gallery,  a  radio  station,  a  film  library,  a  social 
settlement,  a  public-administration  center,  and 
psychiatric  and  other  research  institutes  The  li- 
brary is  especially  rich  in  Lmoolmana  and  Ameri- 
can drama  The  campus  is  on  the  South  Side,  ad- 
joining Jackson  Park  From  its  first  years  Chicago 
has  been  outstanding  in  reseat  ch  and  graduate 
work.  Its  innovations  include  extension  work,  the 
quarter  system,  the  junior  college,  and  "general 
education."  William  R  HARPER  and  Robert  M 
HUTCHINS  are  among  noted  presidents  The  Umv 
of  Chicago  Press  (1891) ,  with  its  own  pnntmg  plant, 
is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  field  See  C.  S.  Boucher, 
The  Chicago  College  Plan  (1940  ed  ) 

Chicago  Heights,  industrial  city  (pop  22,461),  NE 
111 ,  S  of  Chicago,  settled  in  the  1830s,  mo  1901  Its 
manufactures  include  iron  and  steel,  railroad  equip- 
ment, glass,  chemicals,  textiles,  and  paint 

Chicago  Natural  History  Museum,  at  Chicago,  111 , 
founded  m  1893  through  gifts  of  Marshall  Field 
and  others  Chartered  as  the  Columbian  Museum 
of  Chicago,  it  occupied  until  1921  the  fine  arts 
building  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition 
Soon  after  it  was  founded  the  name  of  the  museum 
was  changed  to  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  and 
later  to  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the 
name  by  which  it  was  known  until  1943,  when  it 
became  the  Chicago  Natural  History  Museum 
Especially  notable  are  the  lifelike  exhibits  of 
animals  in  their  natural  settings  (largely  the  result 
of  Carl  Akeley's  development  of  special  methods  of 
taxidermy  and  of  preparation  of  habitat  groups), 
the  displays  of  plant  life,  and  the  anthropological 
and  geological  collections.  The  many  expeditions 
sponsored  by  the  museum  have  contributed  largely 
to  its  collections  Works  of  sculpture  include 
Malvina  Hoffman's  portrayal  of  the  races  of  man- 
kind and  Carl  Akeley's  group  of  African  natives 
speanng  lions  and  his  fighting  elephants  Many 
educational  opportunities  are  offered  by  the  muse- 
um's library,  the  school-service  department,  and 
special  programs 

chicha  (che'eha),  term  commonly  applied  to  any  of 
various  intoxicants  made  by  South  American  In- 
dians, particularly  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  To  make 
it,  grams  or  berries  are  masticated  and  then  al- 
lowed to  ferment  In  the  pre-Columbian  period  it 
was  usually  drunk  in  conjunction  with  religious 
ceremonies  The  anciant  Inca  government  strictly 
controlled  its  use,  but  today  consumption  is  un- 
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*  island  (chl'chngof),  off  SE  Alaska,  in  the 
ALEXANDER  ARCHIPELAGO  Lying  N  of  Baranof 
Island,  it  has  fish  canneries,  gold  mining,  and 
wolfram  deposits 

ChicMn  Itza  (chechftn'  «ts»'),  city  of  the  ancient 
MAYA,  N"  central  Yucatan,  Mexico  According  to 
one  system  of  dating  it  waa  founded  A.D.  c  514, 
probably  by  the  ITZA,  was  abandoned  in  692,  was 
reoocupied  e  928,  and  then  at  some  time  between 
968  and  087  was  choeen  by  Kulkulcan  (see  QUET- 
ZALCOATL)  aa  his  capital.  After  being  defeated  by 
Mayapan  in  1194.  the  It»a  abandoned  it  for  the 
last  time.  Spanning  two  great  periods  of  Maya 
civilization,  Chichen  Itza  shows  both  Old  Empire 
and  New  Empire  architectural  styles.  The  Old 
Empire  style  is  massive,  with  heavy  decorative 
sculpture  and  cramped  interiors,  The  later  build- 
ings have  plainer,  more  austere  hues,  and  the  sculp- 
ture (based  on  the  Mexican  feathered-serpent  motif 
and  columns)  becomes  more  incidental  and  en- 
hances architectural  design  Rare  among  Maya 
buildings  is  the  round  tower  (41  ft  high)  called  the 
CaraooT  [snail  shell),  built  in  the  New  Empire;  it 
was  probably  an  astronomical  observatory.  Into 
Chichen  Itza's  sacred  well,  raeoca  of  countless  pa- 
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grimagw  from  Central  America  and  the  Mexican 
plateau,  were  thrown  jade  and  metal  offerings. 
Humana  were  also  sacrificed. 
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noble  origin,  he  entered  the  Russian  foreign  office 
but  soon  resigned  after  joining  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic party  He  was  m  London  during  the  October 
Revolution  of  1917  and  was  arrested  by  the  Bntwh 
authorities,  but  he  was  released  in  exchange  for  the 
British  ambassador  to  Russia.  In  19 18  he  succeeded 
Trotsky  as  foreign  commissar  An  able  diplomat, 
Cbioherin  successfully  prepared  the  recognition  of 
Soviet  Russia  by  the  Great  Powers,  notably  by  the 
Treaty  of  Rapallo  (see  RAPALLO,  TREATIES  OF,  and 
GENOA,  CONFERENCE  or)  in  1922.  At  the  Con- 
ference of  Lausanne  (see  LAUSANNE,  CONFERENCE 
OF)  in  1922,  Chioherm  refused  to  sign  the  conven- 
tion concerning  the  Dardanelles  Illness  caused  his 
resignation  m  1930  Maxim  Litvmov,  long  his  as- 
sistant, succeeded  him 

Chichester  (ohl'chtstur),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  13,912;  1943  estimated  pop  19,944)  and  city, 
Sussex  West,  England,  on  a  plain  between  the 
South  Downs  and  the  sea  The  Regnum  of  the 
Romans,  it  waa  conquered  by  v&lla  and  his  sons, 
who  landed  near  by  at  Selsey  in  477  and  founded 
the  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons,  they  renamed 
the  town  Cissaceaster  01  Cissanceaster,  after  vElla'a 
son  Cissa  There  is  a  promenade  along  the  ancient 
city  walls  A  Roman  amphitheater  was  discovered 
outside  the  walls  m  1936  The  cathedral  (12th- 
13th  cent )  has  unusual  features  in  its  detached  bell 
tower  and  its  aisles  The  mam  streets  of  the  town 
meet  at  a  market  cross  (1500) 

Chichicastenango  (che'chekastenang'go),  town  (pop 
1,167),  SW  Guatemala,  In  the  heart  of  the  high- 
lands, Chichicaatenango  became  the  spiritual  cen- 
ter of  the  QUICHE  after  their  defeat  by  Pedro  de 
ALVARADO  Today  the  religious  practices  of  the 
Quich6  are  a  blend  of  Christian  and  pagan  cere- 
mony. The  town's  market  is  colorful  and  crowded 

Chichi-jima  (chlche'-jS'ma'),  volcanic  island  (9  5  sq 
mi  ,  pop  o  4,000),  N  Pacific,  S  of  Tokyo,  largest  of 
the  Bonm  Islands.  Omura,  chief  town  of  the  Bonm 
Islands,  is  on  Chichi-jima  The  island  produces 
sugar  cane,  coca,  and  ornamental  coral.  In  the 
Second  World  War  the  island  was  the  site  of  a  Jap- 
anese naval  base  at  Port  Lloyd  (Futami-mmato) 
Chichi-jima  was  formerly  called  Peel  Island 

Chichunec  (cheohemSk')  generic  term  applied  to  the 
culture  and  peoples  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico  be- 
tween the  Toltec  ascendancy  and  the  Aztec  Be- 
fore the  TOLTBC  abandoned  Teotihuacan,  about 
the  llth  cent ,  the  Chichunec  were  nomadic  tribes 
on  the  northern  fringes  of  the  valley  The  AZTEC, 
wandering  south  about  a  century  later,  wore  lin- 
guistically and  culturally  related  to  the  Chichimoc, 
and  the  latter  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  them 
before  they  gained  preeminence  over  other  cities 
The  Chit-himec  period  (c  950-1300)  was  one  of  in- 
tertribal warfare  and  political  confusion  among  the 
city-states  of  the  valley,  but  it  prepared  the  way 
for  the  unified  culture  of  the  Aztec. 

chickadee  (ohik'ude*),  small  North  American  bird 
related  to  the  titmouse  The  black-capped  chick- 
adee is  fearless,  lively,  and  sociable  and  is  a  per- 
manent resident  over  most  of  its  range  in  E  North 
America  Both  sexes  have  similar  plumage,  di- 
sheveled but  attractive,  with  blackcaps,  gray  back 
and  wings,  and  white  to  buff  under  parts  Agile 
little  gymnasts,  they  are  often  seen  swinging  on 
branches  Insect  pests  form  more  than  half  of  their 
diet  They  have  a  pleasing  song  and  a  call  note 
like  "phee-bee"  in  addition  to  the  one  which  gives 
the  bird  its  name  There  are  several  western 
species,  one  sputhern  species,  and  a  brown-capped 
northeastern  species 

Chickahominy  (chlkuhd'mlnC),  river  of  E  Virginia, 
rising  NW  of  Richmond  and  flowing  southeast  o  90 
mi  to  the  James  In  the  Civil  War  there  was  heavy 
fighting  along  its  banks  (eee  PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGN 
and  SEVEN  DAYS  BATTLES) 

Chickahominy  Indiana,  North  American  Indian 
tribe  of  Algonquian  linguistic  stock.  The  tribe  was 
a  member  of  the  Powhatan  Confederacy  and  one 
of  the  first  Indian  peoples  with  whom  the  English 
settlers  in  Virginia  were  acquainted 

Chickamauga  (chlkum6'gu),  city  (pop  1,665),  NW 
Ga.,  8  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn  ,  me  1891  It  was  the 
scene  of  a  Civil  War  battle  m  the  CHATTANOOOA 
OAMPAION.  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  Na- 
tional Military  Park  (in  two  distinct  parts;  6,277/4 
acres  in  Georgia,  1,849  76  acres  in  Tennessee,  eat 
1890)  and  Fort  Oglethorpe  (1903),  U.S  army  post, 
are  near. 

Chickastw  Indians  (chlk'usd),  North  American  In- 
dian tribe  of  Natohea-Muskogean  linguistic  stock, 
occupying  N  Mississippi.  They  were  closely  re- 
latea  in  language  and  culture  to  the  Choctaw.  They 
warred  constantly  with  the  Choctaw  and  the  relat- 
ed Creek  Indians  and  were  formidable  opponents 
of  the  French  After  1834  they  moved,  according 
to  treaty  arrangements,  to  Oklahoma,  where  they 
constituted  one  of  the  Five  Civtlued  Tribe*. 

CWekaaha  (ohlk'atha),  city  (pop..  14,111),  oo.  teat 
of  Grady  oo.,  SW  central  Okla,,  on  the  Waehita 
nver  and  SW  of  Oklahoma  City,  m  a  nob  farm  and 


ranch  area  which  also  produce*  oil  and  natural  gas. 
The  trade  and  processing  of  cotton  (eapeeially  cot- 
tonseed oil),  grain,  poultry,  and  dairy  good*  are 
important.  Oklahoma  College  for  Women  is  here 

chicken » see  POULTRY. 

chicken  pox  or  varicella  (v&rua&'lu),  contagious 
infectious  disease  of  childhood,  caused  by  a  filter- 
able virus.  Two  or  three  weeks  after  exposure  to  a 
case  there  is  fever,  and  then  a  skin  rash  appears, 
starting  on  the  trunk  and  spreading  m  successive 
crops  for  three  or  four  days  The  red  spots  become 
busters,  and  eventually  dry,  leaving  a  crust  which 
falls  off  and  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  alight  soar 
The  disease  is  usually  not  serious,  but  infection 
may  follow  scratching  The  patient  should  be  iso- 
lated until  every  sign  of  the  active  disease  has  dis- 
appeared Chicken  pox  may  be  confused  with  a 
mud  case  of  smallpox 

chick-pea,  annual  plant  (Ctcer  anetinum) ,  cultivated 
since  antiquity  for  the  somewhat  pealike  seeds 
much  used  as  food  in  India,  Italy,  France,  and 
Spanish-speaking  countries  The  seeds  are  boiled 
or  roasted  and  nave  been  substituted  for  coffee 
Other  names  are  garbanzo,  cea,  and  gram. 

chickweed,  name  for  various  plants,  particularly 
those  of  the  genus  Alnne  (or  Sttttaria),  which  are 
usually  low  herbs  with  white  star-shaped  flower* 
They  are  relished  by  birds  The  common  chick- 
weed,  a  weed  often  in  bloom  in  winter,  has  been 
used  for  greens  and  for  poultices  The  mouse-eai 
duckweeds,  similar,  aie  species  of  Cerastium. 

Chiclayo  (chekla'yd),  city  (pop  32,646),  NW  Peru 
On  the  coastal  desert  between  the  Andes  and  the 
Pacific.  Chiclayo  for  years  at  a  time  has  no  rain- 
fall However,  by  utilizing  short  Andean  streams 
to  irrigate  the  alluvial  fans,  Chiclayo  raises  con- 
siderable sugar  cane  and  a  major  part  of  the  re- 
public's rice 

chicle  (chl'kul),  name  for  the  gum  obtained  from  the 
latex  of  the  sapodilla  tree,  a  tropical  evergreen 
(Achras  eapota,  A  zapota,  or  Manukara  zapotilla) 
The  tree,  native  to  parts  of  Mexico  and  Central  and 
South  America,  is  also  known  aa  naseberry  and  as 
sapodilla  plum  It  is  widely  cultivated  in  tropical 
regions,  including  S  Flonda,  for  its  fruit  Chicle  is 
yielded  only  during  the  rainy  season  and  is  ob- 
tained chiefly  from  wild  trees  Natives,  called  cht- 
clerot,  cut  zigzag  gashes  in  the  tree  trunk  and  col- 
lect the  sap  in  bags  The  collected  material  is 
boiled  and  when  it  reaches  the  correct  thickness  IM 
poured  off  and  molded  into  blocks  These  are  ex- 
ported, chiefly  to  the  United  States,  for  use  in  mak- 
ing CHEWING  UUM 

Chico  (che'kS),  city  (pop  9,287),  N  Calif ,  N  of  Sac- 
ramento, laid  out  i860  by  Gen  John  Bidwell,  me 
1872  It  lies  in  a  fertile  agnoultural  aiea,  yielding 
fruits,  almonds,  alfalfa,  and  grain  The  city  has 
flour  mills,  canneries,  plants  for  drying  and  packing 
fruits,  and  railroad  shops  It  IB  the  seat  of  Chico 
State  College  (coeducational,  1887)  and  a  Federal 
plant  introduction  station  La-sscn  Volcanic  Na- 
tional Park  lies  to  the  northeast 

Chicopee  (chl'kupc),  industrial  city  (pop  41,664), 
SW  Mass ,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Chicopee  and 
Connecticut  rivers  near  Springfield,  settled  1652, 
set  off  from  Spungfield  1848,  me  as  a  city  1890  It 
includes  the  villages  Chicopee,  Chicopee  Falls,  and 
Will j manse tt  Electncal  apparatus,  tires,  and  fire- 
arms aie  among  its  products  The  city  has  an  im- 
portant military  air  base  Edward  Bellamy  was 
born  and  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Chicopee  Falls 
The  College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms  is  in  Chicopee 

chicory  or  succory,  European  herb  (Cwhonum  tnly- 
bus),  naturalized  in  North  America,  where  the  tall 
stalks  of  usually  blue  flowers  are  common  along 
waysides  and  are  known  as  blue-sailors  It  is  exten- 
sively grown  m  Europe  for  its  root,  which,  roasted 
and  powdered,  is  used  as  a  coffee  substitute  and 
adulterant  Chicory  is  also  used  au  a  potherb  and 
salad  plant,  the  common  type  blanched  for  salads 
being  called  witloof  or  French  endive  True  endive 
belongs  to  the  same  genua 

Chicoutimi  (shlkSo'tlme*),  city  (pop  16,040),  S 
Que ,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Saguenay  at  the 
head  of  navigation  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicou- 
timi  A  Jesuit  mission  was  established  here  m  1670, 
and  the  city  is  now  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  with  a  cathedral,  a  seminary  (affiliated  with 
Laval  Univ.),  schools,  and  convents  It  has  large 
pulp  and  lumber  mills  and  furniture  and  other 
woodworking  factories 
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ft  in  the  last  18  mi  with  a  50-foot  fall  just  above 
the  city  of  Chicoutimi  Its  drainage  area  is  heavily 
wooded  and  generally  unsettled 

Chidambaram  (chid fim' bur um'),  town  (pop.  26,212), 
SE  Madras  state,  India  Its  temples,  among  the 
oldest  examples  of  Dravidian  art,  include  one  to 
the  dancing  Siva  which  covers  39  acres. 

Chidley,  Cape,  headland  on  the  north  coast  of  Lab- 
rador at  the  entrance  to  Hudson  Strait,  named  by 
the  explorer  John  Davis  in  1587. 

Chidon  (kl'don):  see  PEKBS-UZIA. 

chief,  a  leader  of  a  clan  or  tribe.  A  tribe  may 
possess  several  chief*,  among  whom  the  social,  reli- 
gious, and  WB*  functions  are  divided,  or  the  group 
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may  form  *  council  of  dan  head*.  Inherent  qual- 
ities ofleaderfthip  may  help  a  man  to  attain  oW- 
ahip,  of  h»  may  succeed  through  tto  display  of 
powers  considered  supernatural  Hereditary  chief- 
ship  is  most  common  and  helps  to  prevent  the 
period  of  social  disruption  caused  by  suspension  of 
authority  before  a  successor  is  found  for  a  dead 
chief.  Among  Scottish  clans,  the  chief  a  considered 
the  representative  of  the  founder  of  the  clan,  "the 
sacred  embodiment  of  the  race". 

Chiemsee  (kem'ea),  lake,  area  31  aq  mi ,  Bavaria, 
BE  of  Munich.  It  is  the  largest  lake  in  Bavaria 
On  the  largest  of  three  islands  is  a  palace  built  by 
Louis  II  in  imitation  of  Versailles. 

Chieng  Mai.  Thailand*  see  CHIANQMAI. 

Cfa'ien  Lung  (chyen'  Id&ng'),  1711-99,  fourth  em- 
peror (1736-4)6)  of  the  Ch'ing  dynasty,  whose 
original  name  was  Hung-h.  During  his  vigorous 
reign,  China  attained  its  maximum  territorial  ex- 
panse. He  resisted  attempted  Western  encroach- 
ments and  for  a  time  forbade  Christian  missionary 
activity.  He  was  a  prolific,  though  ungifted,  writer, 
and  his  court  was  a  center  for  artists  and  scholars 

Chientang:  see  -WHBNTANG 

Chieaa,  Francesco  (francha'sko  kSa'sa),  1871-,  Ital- 
ian Swiss  author.  Born  in  the  canton  of  Ticmo,  he 
wrote  in  Italian  His  novels  and  stories  have  little 
plot  but  are  noted  for  their  literary  style  and  psy- 
chological insight,  they  include  the  stones  I  stone  e 
favole  (1913)  and  Racoonti  puerUi  (1020)  and  the 
novels  Tempo  di  Mo.no  (1926),  V-dLadorna  (1928), 
and  Raoconti  del  mio  orto  (1929).  His  poetry  is 
marked  by  perfection  of  form 

Chieti  (kya'te),  city  (pop  17,575),  capital  of  Chieti 
prov  ,  Abruzsi  e  Mohse,  central  Italy,  near  the 
Adriatic  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  Teate, 
of  which  nuns  remain  Chieti  was  in  the  duchy  of 
Benevento  (7th  cent ),  fell  to  the  Normans  (1078), 
and  thereafter  was  in  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  and  of 
Naples  The  order  of  the  Theatine  Brotheis 
(founded  1524)  takes  its  name  from  ancient  Teate 
Chieti  has  a  fine  Romanesque  cathedral  (llth  cent ) 
and  a  noted  music  school 

chigger,  name  for  the  minute,  six-legged,  reddish 
larvae  of  the  harvest  mite  or  red  bug,  found  more 
abundantly  in  the  S  United  States  than  in  tbo 
North  It  has  eight  legs  when  adult  and  is  an 
arachnid  It  attacks  man  and  other  warm-blooded 
animals  as  they  pass  the  underbrush  which  it  fre- 
quents Attaching  itself  to  the  skin,  it  gorges  with 
blood  It  causes  severe  itching  and  sometimes 
fever,  but  it  is  much  less  harmful  than  the  CHIGOE 
with  which  it  is  sometimes  confused 

Chiginn  (chegfren'),  town  (pop  7,954),  W  Ukraine 
Founded  (1689)  as  a  fortress,  it  rose  to  importance 
in  the  17th  cent  when  Bohdan  Chmielnicki  made 
it  the  capital  of  the  Ukraine 

Chignecto  (shlgnfeVto),  isthmus  connecting  Nova 
Scotia  with  the  Canadian  mainland  It  is  c  17  mi 
across  at  its  narrowest  point  near  Amherst,  chief 
city  of  the  isthmus  See  W  R  Bird,  A  Century  a 
Chignecto  (1928) ,  J.  C  Webster,  The  Forts  of  Chig- 
necto (1930) 

Chignecto  Bay,  northernmost  of  two  large  arms  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  It  separates  New  Brunswick 
from  Chignecto  isthmus,  N  S 

chigoe  (chl'go)  or  jigger,  small  flea  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica and  the  S  United  States,  the  female  of  which 
bores  into  the  flesh,  usually  the  feet  or  legs,  of 
humans  and  of  many  wild  and  domestic  animals 
The  insect's  abdomen  swells  to  form  a  bladder  or 
sack  in  which  the  eggs  develop  Sores  which  result 
from  this  irritation  in  the  host's  flesh  are  painful  and 
may  become  seriously  infected  if  untreated 

Chigwell,  village,  Essex,  England,  near  Wood  ford, 
and  near  Hamault  Forest  King's  Head  Inn  is  the 
Maypole  Inn  of  Diokens's  Barnaby  Rudge  William 
Penn  attended  the  grammar  school,  which  was 
founded  in  1629 

Chihli,  China  see  HOPBH. 

Chihu,  Golf  of-  see  POHAI. 

Chihuahua  (chewa'wa),  state  (94,831  sq.  mi.;  1946 
estimated  pop.  737,768),  N  Mexico,  S  of  New 
Mexico  and  SW  of  Texas.  The  capital  is  Chihua- 
hua city.  Largest  of  the  Mexican  states,  Chihua- 
hua is  divided  into  two  regions — the  mountains  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  Occidental  to  the  west  and  the 
vast,  hot,  cactus-and-greasewood  desert  basins, 
broken  by  scattered  barren  ranges,  to  the  north  and 
east.  In  extreme  E  Chihuahua  and  W  Coahuila  is 
a  desolate  basin,  the  Bolsdn  de  Map* mi  The 
mines  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  such  as  those  in  the 
region  of  HIDALGO  DEL  PARBAL,  yield  silver,  gold, 
copper,  lead,  and  manganese  and  are  the  most 
valuable  Chihuahuan  industry.  Cattle  raising  was 
increasingly  important  on  the  wide  plains  until  it 
was  halted  by  the  depredations  of  Francisco  VILLA, 
only  in  recent  tunes  has  it  revived.  Long  consider- 
ed unsuitable  for  agriculture,  the  state  has  seen 
reclamation  of  river  valleys — of  the  COWOHOS  and 
of  the  rivers  flowing  from  the  Sierra  Madre  N  to 
the  Casas  Qrandes  desert  basin  and  W  to  Smaloa. 
The  newly  irrigated  areas  and  upland  mountain 
valleys  produce  grains,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  and 
tropical  fruits.  Some  timber  is  cut  in  the  mountains. 
Chihuahua  was  first  known  to  the  Spanish  through 
CABAS*  DB  VACA,  After  the  settlement  of  Durango 
ut  1502  by  Francisco  d«  Xuuau*  Chihuahua  and 
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Durango  were  called  Nueva  Vuscaya.  Chihuahua 
became  a  state  after  the  revolution  against  Spain 
In  the  19th  cent,  until  mounting  feeling  caused 
their  expulsion,  many  Chinese  immigrated  into 
Chihuahua.  The  Apache  kept  the  inhabitants  in  a 
recurrent  state  of  terror.  Of  considerable  im- 
portance to  its  economic  and  political  development 
•was  the  westward  expansion  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  19th  and  early  20th  cent  foreign  invest- 
ment was  considerable,  with  the  border  city  of 
JUARBZ  as  the  commercial  link.  Chihuahua  was  oc- 
cupied by  American  forces  in  the  Mexican  War  and 
played  a  prominent  part  m  the  turbulent  years 
following  the  revolution  in  1910.  Chihuahua,  the 
capital  (pop  56,805),  lies  near  the  center  of  the 
state  in  a  valley  almost  encircled  by  hills.  Founded 
in  the  early  18th  cent.,  it  prospered  in  spite  of 
Indian  raids.  Agriculture  is  important,  but  the 
city  depends  chiefly  on  near-by  mines  It  is  the 
only  large  rail  and  commercial  center  of  a  vast 
northern  area  There  are  many  American  inhabit- 
ants Minor  industries  include  smelting  and  other 
mining  processes,  breweries,  and  furniture  making 
In  Chihuahua  the  revolutionary  HIDALGO  Y  Cos- 
TILLA  was  executed  in  1911  It  was  occupied 
briefly  by  U  S  forces  in  1846  and  was  for  a  time 
the  headquarters  of  Benito  JUAREZ  until  taken  by 
the  French  in  1865 

Chihuahua,  toy  dog  believed  to  have  been  developed 
from  a  breed  prised  as  a  pet  by  ancient  Toltec 
tribes  and  later  by  the  Aztec  The  modern  Chi- 
huahua, known  for  its  intelligence  and  alertness, 
weighs  from  1  to  6  Ib  The  skull  is  rounded,  the 
dark  eyes  set  well  apart,  and  the  ears  are  large  and 
erect  There  are  smooth-haired  and  long-haired 
varieties  In  color  they  range  from  white,  through 
shades  of  tan,  to  black,  some  are  solid-colored  and 
others  are  mixed 

Chikamatsu,  Monzaemon  (mdnsa'amd  chftca'mat- 
eoo),  1653-1724,  great  Japanese  dramatist,  who 
wrote  primarily  for  the  puppet  stage  in  the  Toku- 
gawa  shogunate  He  vastly  improved  the  jorun 
(dramatic  ballad)  and  in  many  ways  influenced  the 
development  of  the  modern  Japanese  theater 
Among  his  best-known  works  is  the  Kokusenya- 
kassen,  which  tella  the  adventures  of  a  pirate  cap- 
tain See  Masterpiece*  of  Chikamatsu  (tr.  by  Asataro 
Miyamon,  1926) 
chilblains,  see  FROSTBITE 

Ctulcotin  (chllko'tln),  river,  146  mi  long,  S  British 
Columbia  It  is  a  tributary  of  the  Fraser. 
Child,  Francis  James,  1825-90,  American  scholar, 
b  Boston,  grad  Harvard,  1846.  Except  for  two 
years'  study  in  Germany,  1849-51,  he  taught  at 
Harvard  the  rest  of  his  life,  first  as  Boylston  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  oratory  and  after  1876  aa  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  He  was  an  exemplary 
and  inspiring  teacher  His  gieat  collection,  English 
and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads  (5  vole  m  10  parts, 
1883-98),  is  famous,  but  also  for  years  bis  edition  of 
the  Poetical  Work*  of  Edmund  Spenser  (5  vols  , 
1855)  was  standard,  and  his  "Observations  on  the 
Language  of  Chaucer"  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (Vol  VIII,  1863) 
led  to  modern  methods  of  Chaucer  study  See  his 
Scholar's  Letters  to  a  Young  Lady  (1920),  Gamaliel 
Bradford,  "Portrait  of  a  Scholar,"  in  As  God  Made 
Them  (1929) 

Child,  Sir  John,  d.  1690,  British  governor  of  Bom- 
bay He  was  probably  the  first  man  given  author- 
ity over  most  of  British  India,  for  the  East  India 
Company  Opinions  differ  as  to  his  success  and 
title.  In  his  wars  and  diplomacy  against  the 
natives  he  was  supported  by  the  chairman  and 
virtual  ruler  of  the  company,  his  brother,  Sir  Josiah 
Child,  1630-99  A  very  wealthy  man,  Sir  Josiah 
wrote  on  economics,  his  most  famous  work  being 
A  New  Discourse  of  Trade  (final  form,  1693) 
Child,  Lydia  Maria  (Francis),  1802-80,  American 
author  and  abolitionist,  b  Medford,  Mass  She 
edited  (1826-34)  the  Juvenile  Miscellany,  a  chil- 
dren's periodical  She  and  her  husband  (David  Lee 
ChUd,  whom  she  married  in  1828)  were  devoted  to 
the  antialavery  cause,  and  Mra  Child  wrote  widely 
read  pamphlets  on  the  subject  in  addition  to  editing 
(1841-49)  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  a 
New  York  weekly  newspaper.  Other  writings  in- 
clude several  historical  novels  and  an  unusually  tol- 
erant book  on  the  history  of  religions  Her  Frugal 
Hoi48#tnfe  (1829)  went  through  many  editions  See 
her  letters  (with  introduction  by  Whittier,  1883) 
child.  For  child  in  law,  see  PARENT  AND  CHILD  See 

also  ADOL4BSCENCB ,  CHILD  LABOR;  CHILD  WELFARE, 

INFANT.  Useful  books  on  children  include  L  B 
Hohman,  As  the  Twig  Is  Bent  (1940),  A  T.  Jer- 
sild,  Child  Psychology  (1940),  K  C  Garrison,  The 
Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  (revised  prmt- 
1943) ;  Arnold  L  Gesell  and  others,  The  Infant 
.....  -  —  in  the  Culture  of  Today  (1943)  and  The 
Child  from  Fwe  to  Ten  (1946).  Angelo  Patn,  How 
to  Help  Your  Child  Grow  Up  (1948). 

childbirth:  see  BIRTH. 

Childebert  I  (ch II 'dub art),  d.  558,  Prankish  king, 
son  of  CLOVIS  L  His  capital  was  at  Paris.  With 
his  brother*  CLOTAIRB  I  and  THXODOKIC  I  he  di- 
vided their  brother  Clodomer's  kingdom  (624), 
with  Clotaire  he  shared  Burgundy  and  Provence 
(634)  and  fought  unsuooeasfully  m  Spain  (542). 
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Childebert  II,  670-96,  Prankish  king,  MO  of  Sigebert 
1  and  BKUKHILDA,  king  of  Austrasia  (576-96)  and 
Burgundy  (693-96)  Has  mother  actually  ruled  for 
him,  and  he  was  a  mere  pawn, 

Childeric  I  (ohll'durlk),  c. 436-481,  Merovingian 
king  of  the  Salian  Franks  (c  457-481),  son  of 
Meroveus  and  father  of  Clovis  I  Information  on 
him  is  mostly  legendary  He  fought  the  Visigoths 
(463)  as  an  ally  of  the  Roman  general  Aegidius, 
subsequently  he  defeated  the  Saxons  and  the  Ale- 
manm  His  tomb,  filled  with  armor  and  ornaments, 
was  discovered  in  1653  near  Tournai,  Belgium 

Childersburg  (chll'dureburg),  town,  N  central  Ala  , 
on  the  Coosa  and  SE  of  Birmingham.  Its  1940 
population  (515)  was  multiplied  by  the  establish- 
ment (1941)  here  of  a  huge  US  powder  plant, 
sold  after  the  Second  World  War  to  private  inter- 
ests. A  newsprint  mill  was  established  in  1948 

child  labor,  originally  a  term  including  only  labor  of 
very  young  children  m  English  factories,  but  now 
used  also  of  any  labor  even  of  older  children.  Child 
labor  was  first  recognised  as  a  social  problem  with 
the  introduction  of  the  factory  system  in  late  18th- 
century  England  In  the  Eastern  and  Midwestern 
United  States,  child  labor  became  a  recognised 
problem  after  the  Civil  War,  and  in  the  South  after 
1910  Children  had  for  met  ly  been  apprenticed  or 
had  worked  in  the  family,  but  in  the  factory  their 
employment  soon  constituted  virtual  slavery,  es- 
pecially among  English  orphans  This  was  miti- 
gated in  England  by  acts  of  Parliament  in  1802  and 
later  Similar  legislation  followed  on  the  Continent 
as  countries  became  industrialized  Legislation 
concerning  child  labor  in  other  than  industrial  pur- 
suits, e  g  ,  in  agn culture,  has  lagged  Nearly  all 
mom  be r  countries  of  the  International  Labor  Office 
regulate  the  employment  of  children  in  industry, 
most  also  regulate  commercial  work,  some,  work  m 
the  street  trades  and  public  amusements,  and  a 
few,  agricultural  and  household  work  By  1940 
almost  all  European  nations  had  laws  hunting  the 
working  day  for  children  to  6-8  hr.  In  the  United 
States  all  but  two  states  have  adopted  an  age  mini- 
mum of  at  least  14  for  full-time  employment  in  in- 
dustry, and  usually  in  some  if  not  all  other  occupa- 
tions, with  14  states  prohibiting  employment  of 
children  under  16  during  school  hours  Congres- 
sional child  labor  laws  were  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court  m  1918  and  1922 
A  constitutional  amendment  was  passed  m  Con- 
gress in  1924  but  was  not  approved  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  states  In  1936  a  conference  of  20 
American  nations  at  Santiago  supported  a  U  S 
proposal  for  a  16-year  age  limit  for  the  employment 
of  children  In  1937  in  the  United  States,  attempts 
were  made  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  revised  ver- 
sion of  the  1924  constitutional  amendment  and  to 
ban  interstate  commerce  in  goods  produced  by 
child  labor,  while  the  Now  York  assembly  prohib- 
ited tho  sale  of  such  goods  in  the  state  Inspections 
and  investigations  are  earned  out  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  Dept  of  Labor  The  Fair  Laboi 
Standards  Act  of  1938  set  a  basic  16-year  minimum 
age  for  employment  of  children  producing  for  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  with  the  exception  of 
14-  and  15-year-olds  engaged  in  non-mining  and 
nonmanufacturing  occupations,  where  such  work 
does  not  interfere  with  their  health  and  education 
The  retroactive  terms  of  the  act  also  applied  to 
children  of  16  to  1$  employed  in  hazardous  occupa- 
tions In  1941  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  See  U  S.  Children's 
Bureau,  Child  Labor  Facts  and  Figures  (1930), 
C  D  Lumpkm  and  D  W.  Douglas,  Chud  Workers 
in  America  (1937) ,  Grace  Abbott,  The  Child  and  the 
State  (1938) 

Children,  John  George,  1777-1852,  English  scien- 
tist An  authority  on  minerals,  he  discovered  a 
way  of  extracting  silver  from  ores  without  using 
mercury  His  experiments  with  a  gigantic  galvanic 
battery  with  plates  32  ft  square  won  him  the  medal 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  London  For  25  years  he 
was  librarian  in  the  departments  of  antiquities  and 
soology  of  the  British  Museum  He  was  a  founder 
of  the  Entomological  Society. 

children,  delinquent:  see  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

children,  dependent  Until  the  end  of  feudalism  re- 
ligious organizations  provided  the  only  care  for 
children  orphaned,  deserted,  or  neglected  by  then- 
parents  (see  FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL)  or  born  into 
such  poverty  that  their  parents  could  not  support 
them  In  England  the  poor  law  (1601)  of  Elisa- 
beth's reign  recognized  the  state's  obligation  to 
the  needy  Under  this  law  overseers  of  the  poor 
could  apprentice  older  children  and  provide  for 
younger  ones  by  farming  them  out,  putting  them 
in  poorhouses,  or  giving  outdoor  relief.  Until 
about  the  end  of  the  18th  cent  in  both  England 
and  the  English  colonies  in  America,  the  chief 
methods  were  still  indenture  (binding  the  <hild 
out  to  a  master  who  expected  a  return  in  labor  for 
anything  expended)  or  placing  them  in  almahouses 
Children  were  sometimes  indentured  as  mere 
infants  and  were  not  free  until  they  were  21 
years  old  or  more.  In  poorhouses  they  were 
not  separated  from  the  adult  inmates,  some 
of  whom  were  insane,  and  often  no  schooling  was 
provided.  About  1800  several  philanthropic  women 
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in  New  York  organized  an  orphanage,  the  first  of 
many  m  the  United  States,  most  of  them  under 
church  auspices  Although  only  a  small  percentage 
of  these  institutions  have  ever  been  publicly  ad- 
ministered, they  came  later  under  city  regulation 
In  the  1850s  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New 
York  began  sending  dependent  children  from  East- 
ern cities  to  homes  in  the  West  One  criticism  of 
this  emigration  work — that  it  separated  children 
permanently  from  their  relatives — was  later  met 
by  the  foster-home  aystem,  in  such  homes  can  be 
placed  children  whose  parents  are  temporarily 
unable  to  care  for  thorn,  as  well  as  children  who  are 
orphaned  or  deserted  The  tendency  in  orphanages 
has  for  some  tune  been  away  from  regimentation 
and  institutionalism  The  newer  ones  are  of  the  cot- 
tage type,  in  which  comparatively  few  children  are 
cared  for  under  a  housemother  Ideally,  the  chil- 
dren are  treated  as  individuals  and  allowed  the 
freedom  they  would  have  in  a  good  home  Since 
the  Missouri  legislature  m  1911  passed  a  law  au- 
thorizing payments  to  needy  mothers,  rnariv  coun- 
tries and  most  states  of  the  United  States  have 
enacted  such  legislation  The  Social  Security  Act 
(1936)  provided  for  Federal  payments  to  match 
state  aid  for  dependent  children  See  U  S  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  Foster-Home  Care  for  Dependent 
Children  (1924),  H  W  Thurston.  The  Dependent 
Child  (1930),  M  B  Sayles,  Substitute  Parents 
Q936) ,  J  W  Poher,  Everyone'*  Children,  Nobody's 
Child  (1941),  Eva  Burmeister,  Forty-Five  in  the 
Family  (1949) 

children,  diseases  of.  Diseases  m  children,  especial- 
ly up  to  seven  years,  differ  in  some  important  re- 
spects from  those  in  adults  The  temperature  is 
unstable  and  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system 
are  common  The  physician  must  rely  on  the  par- 
ents' observations  concerning  the  changes  in  appe- 
tite, digestion,  bowel  action,  evidence  of  pain,  drow- 
siness, sweating,  and  convulsions  Malformation 
before  birth  and  injury  at  birth  constitute  some 
disorders  of  childhood  Common  malfunctions  are 
digestive  disturbances  from  errors  in  diet  or  from 
infection  with  bacteria,  causing  dysentery  Pneu- 
monia, kidney  infection,  and  otitis  media  (middle- 
ear  infection)  are  also  common  Older  children  are 
especially  susceptible  to  the  acute  infectious  dis- 
eases, SUCh  as  MEASLES,  SCARLET  FEVER,  DIPH- 
THERIA, and  PNEUMONIA  They  are  also  subject  to 
POLIOMYELITIS  and  epidemic  MENINGITIS  Infesta- 
tion with  worms  is  common  Heart  disease  often 
starts  in  childhood  Eczema  and  ringworm  are  the 
chief  skin  diseases  Sec  L  E.  Holt  and  John  How- 
land,  The  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  revised 
by  L  E  Holt,  Jr  ,  and  Rustin  Mclntosh  (latest  ed  ). 

children's  books*  see  JUVKNILE  LITERATURE. 

Children's  Crusade'  see  CRUSADES 

Childress  (chfl'drfs,  chll'-),  city  (1940  pop  6,464; 
1947  estimated  pop  9,500),  extreme  N  Texas,  SE 
of  Amarillo  in  the  Panhandle,  me  1888  A  railroad 
division  point  in  old  ranching  country,  the  town  is 
a  prosperous  market  and  processing  center  foi  an 
area  producing  wheat,  cotton,  poultry,  and  milk 

child  welfare.  Foundling  asylums  for  orphans  and 
abandoned  children  were  the  earliest  institutions 
for  child  care,  usually  under  religious  auspices 
Only  in  fairly  recent  times  has  there  been  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  more  than  minimum  subsistence 
In  the  late  18th  cent  a  movement  began  to  treat 
children  as  being  something  different  from  "small 
adults,"  and  such  educators  as  Rousseau,  Pesta- 
lozzi,  and  Frocbel  wore  discussing  children's  special 
needs  at  the  same  time  that  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion was  exploiting  CHILD  LABOR  In  the  19th  cent 
many  institutions  were  organized,  either  under  re- 
ligious auspices  or  through  private  charity,  to  take 
care  of  children  who  were  orphaned,  or  destitute 
(see  CHILDREN,  DEPENDENT)  ,  or  handicapped  The 
theory  that  it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  commu- 
nity to  provide  for  children  the  advantages  which 
their  parents  could  not  supply  is  a  20th-century 
development  In  this  category  are  school  lunches 
(often  free),  medical,  dental,  and  psychiatric  serv- 
ice and  child  guidance  clinics  in  schools,  play- 
grounds, children's  courts,  and  special  schools  for 
handicapped  children,  and  foster  care  in  families 
for  children  of  broken  homes  Infant  and  child 
climes  are  often  provided  by  municipalities  Many 
welfare  agencies  finance  summer  camps  both  for 
healthy  and  for  handicapped  children  In  child- 
welfare  legislation  the  British  Children's  Charter 
Act  of  1908  and  the  Ohio  Children's  Code  Com- 
mission of  1911  marked  a  new  era  In  1912  the 
Children's  Bureau  was  established  as  part  of  the 
U  8  Dept.  of  Commerce  and  Labor  (it  is  now  under 
the  Federal  Security  Agency),  and  since  1909  de- 
cennial child-welfare  conferences  have  been  held  at 
the  White  House  Under  the  Social  Security  Act 
(1935),  the  Federal  government  makes  grants  to 
states  with  approved  plans  of  assistance  to  de- 
pendent children  The  UN  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund  was  established  in  1946  to  alle- 
viate malnutrition  and  to  help  reestablish  children's 
services  destroyed  in  the  war  See  Phyllis  Blan- 
chard,  The  Child  and  Society  (1928) ;  Grace  Abbott, 
The  Child  and  the  State  (1938) ,  Hazel  Fredericks^, 
The  Child  and  Hit  Wdfare  (1948);  publications  of 
the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau,  the  Child  Welfare 
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League  of  America,  and  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee. 

Chile  (chl'le,  Span,  che'la),  republic  (286,396  sq. 
mi  ;  pop  5,023,539),  S  South  America,  west  of  the 
continental  divide  of  the  Andes  The  capital  is 
SANTIAGO  Chile  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  at  no 
point  more  than  260  mi  wide,  between  the  Andes 
and  the  Pacific  It  stretches  from  about  lat 
16°  S  to  Cape  Horn,  including  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity all  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan  (see  MAGEL- 
LAN, STRAIT  OF)  and  more  than  naif  of  TIERRA  DEL 
Fusoo.  Outlying  and  well  off  the  coast  in  the 
Pacific  are  EASTER  ISLAND  and  the  JUAN  FERNAN- 
DEZ islands  Chile  has  also  recently  asserted  claims 
to  the  Falkland  Islands  and  in  Antarctica  Con- 
tinental Chile  has  several  contrasting  topographi- 
cal and  climatic  cones  In  the  far  north  are  the 
heat-baked  deserts,  notably  ATAPAMA.  In  them 
are  fabulously  rich  deposits  of  sodium  nitrate  and 
copper,  exported  from  ANTAFOOASTA  and  ARICA 
Despite  its  bleak  harshness  the  desert  land  has  con- 
tributed much  to  Chile  Between  this  and  central 
Chile  are  semiand  lands  that  yield  to  irrigation 
and  can  be  utilized  for  pasture  In  central  Chile 
itself  between  the  Andes  and  a  low  coastal  range  is 
a  long  central  valley  broken  by  rolling  hills  Here 
the  population  (about  65  percent  predominantly 
Spanish  mestizo,  30  percent  pure  white,  and  5  per- 
cent pure  Indian)  is  concentrated  It  is  a  relatively 
homogeneous  group  This  central  region,  which 
stretches  from  COQUIMBO  S  to  the  Bio-Bio  river, 
also  has  on  the  coast  the  important  ports  of  VAL- 
PARAISO and  VINA  DEL  MAR  In  the  south  the 
Andes  approach  the  sea  and  finally  enter  into  it, 
forming  large  islands  and  broken  archipelagoes 
This  coastland  is  very  wet  and  heavily  wooded — a 
complete  contrast  to  the  north  MAQALLANEB 
prov  and  its  capital,  PUNTA  ARENAS,  far  to  the 
south,  are  the  centers  of  interest  The  Andes  rise 
as  they  go  northward,  but  still  m  the  South  they 
emhnu  e  a  lovely  and  alpine  area,  the  lake  district 
between  PUERTO  MONTT  and  TEMUCO  The  lakes 
and  neighboring  mountains  make  this  one  of  the 
finest  vacation  regions  of  the  world  The  section 
has  also  been  economically  developed,  to  a  good 
extent  by  German  immigrants  Farther  north  the 
Andes  become  an  almost  impassable  barrier,  a  row 
of  peaks  on  the  Argentine  border  that  are  sur- 
passed in  height  only  by  the  Himalayas  Greatest 
of  them  all  is  ACONC\GUA  There  are  only  a  few 
routes  tt(  ross  the  bare,  snow-cupped  mountains 
The  most  famous  is  UHPALLATA  PASS,  used  by  the 
Transandme  Railway  There  are  in  the  north  a 
number  of  extinct  volcanoes,  and  m  the  south 
there  are  active  ones  The  south  also  has  many 
glaciers  to  feed  the  lakes  that  are  cradled  among  the 
peaks  Most  of  Chile  is  subject  to  earthquakes 
which  have  at  times  been  very  disastrous  The 
land  was  not  attractive  to  the  conquistadors  be- 
cause the  great  barren  deserts  shut  the  Spanish  in 
Peru  away  from  the  attractive  central  valley  ol 
Chile  Furthermore,  the  inhabitants  were  the  fierce 
and  warlike  AUAUCANIAN  INDIANS,  who  offered  ex- 
tremely stout  resistance  to  the  conqueror  Never- 
theless, the  conquest  was  undertaken  early  The 
first  attempt  by  Diego  de  Ai  MAORO  in  1536  was  a 
total  failure,  but  in  a  few  years  a  new  attempt  was 
made,  this  time  (1540)  bv  Pedro  de  VAI-DIVIA  He 
founded  Santiago  in  1641  and  later  established  La 
SERENA,  Valparaiso,  CoNCKPn6N,  and  VALDIVIA 
Despite  discouragement  and  the  incessant  warfare 
with  the  Indians  the  Spanish  persevered  and  suc- 
ceeded The  Indians  were  pacified  but  not  sub- 
dued, the  Araucanmns  in  fact  remained  hostile 
until  near  the  end  of  the  19th  cent  Finding  little  of 
the  precious  metals  they  sought  (the  great  copper 
deposits  were  disc  overed  much  later) ,  the  Spanish 
developed  a  pastoral  society  based  on  large  ha- 
ciendas worked  by  Indian  labor  During  the  long 
colonial  era.  the  mestizos  became  a  tenant-farmer 
class,  called  the  inquiLinos  Though  technically 
free,  they  lived  so  close  to  complete  poverty  that 
they  became  in  practice  generally  bound  to  the 
soil  These  conditions  persisted,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent still  persist,  though  the  great  hacienda  has 
tended  to  disappear  gradually,  and  some  of  the 
inquilinoa  have  made  the  transition  to  become 
small  independent  farmers.  A  large  part  of  the 
land  is  still  given  over  to  stock  raising.  While 
about  one  tenth  is  planted  to  wheat  and  other 
cereals,  vegetables,  and  vineyards,  the  remainder 
lies  fallow  or  is  sown  to  alfalfa  Dependence  on 
minerals  (which  are  found  in  central  Chile  as 
well  as  the  north)  and  cattle  made  it  necessary  for 
Chile  to  import  foodstuffs.  During  most  of  the 
colonial  period  Chile  was  a  captaincy  general  de- 
pendent upon  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  but  in  1778 
it  became  a  separate  division  The  territorial 
limits  of  the  audiencia  established  at  Santiago  in 
1665  and  of  the  captaincy  general  were  ill-defined 
and  caused  after  independence  was  won  long- 
drawn  boundary  disputes  with  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Argentina  The  movement  toward  independence 
began  in  1810,  notably  under  the  leadership  of 
Juan  MARTINEZ  DE  ROSAS  and  Bernardo  O'Hia- 
OINS.  The  first  phase  (1810-14)  ended  in  defeat  at 
RANCAQUA.  largely  because  of  the  rivalry  of  O'Hig- 
gins  with  Jose  Miguel  CAKMHA  and  his  brothers. 


In  1817  Jose  de  SAN  MARTIN,  one  of  the  great 
South  American  liberators,  brought  an  army  with 
incredible  hardship  over  the  Andes  from  Argentina 
to  invade  Chile.  The  following  year  he  won  the 
decisive  battle  of  MAIPU.  O'Higgms,  who  had 
been  chosen  supreme  director,  formally  proclaimed 
Chile's  independence  Feb  12,  1818,  at  Talca  and 
established  a  military  autocracy  that  characterized 
the  republic's  politics  until  1833.  During  this 
time  the  British  Lord  Cochrane,  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Chilean  navy,  cleared  (1819-20)  the 
coast  of  Spanish  war  vessels  and  shipping,  and  in 
1826  Ramon  Freire,  then  supreme  director,  drove 
the  royalists  from  their  last  foothold  (Chiloe 
island)  on  Chilean  soil  The  revolutionary  move- 
ment, led  by  the  creole  oligarchy,  had  accentuated 
a  respect  for  force  Of  the  three  influential  ele- 
ments in  this  society — the  colonial  aristocracy,  the 
clergy,  and  the  army — the  first  two  had  been  dis- 
credited by  royalist  actions  in  the  war  The  army, 
then,  plus  a  few  intellectuals,  was  left  to  establish  a 
government  where  colonial  society  was  not  adapted 
to  democratic  forms  Yet  with  the  strongly  cen- 
trahstic  constitution  of  1833,  fashioned  largely  by 
Diego  PORTALES  on  Chile's  particular  needs  rather 
than  being  modeled  from  others,  a  foundation  was 
laid  for  the  gradual  emergence  of  parliamentary 
government  Between  1841  and  1861  (the  ad- 
ministrations of  Manuel  BULNKS  and  Manuel 
MONTT)  the  country  experienced  governmental  re- 
form and  material  progress  In  the  war  between 
Peru  and  Spam,  which  involved  Chile,  Valparaiso 
was  bombarded  by  a  Spanish  squadron,  an  act  that 
led  the  republic  to  fortify  its  coast  and  build  a 
navy  Chile  had  begun  to  demonstrate  the  busy 
enterprise  which  has  made  the  fortunes  of  the  coun- 
try from  its  natural  resources  Chileans  obtained 
the  right  to  work  nitrate  fields  in  the  desert  lands 
which  then  belonged  to  Bolivia  Trouble  over  the 
concessions  led  in  1879  to  actual  war  (see  PACIFIC, 
WAR  OF  THE)  Chilean  arms  triumphed,  and  Chile 
was  enlarged  with  new  and  valuable  territories  A 
long-standing  quarrel  also  resulted,  the  TACNA- 
A  RICA  CONTROVERSY  Chile  was  also  involved  in  bor- 
der troubles  with  Argentina  because  the  c  rest  of  the 
Andes  and  the  continental  watershed  did  not 
agree  It  was  an  a  sign  and  symbol  of  the  end  of  this 
trouble  that  the  CHRIST  OF  THE  ANDES  was  dedi- 
cated m  1904  In  the  meantime  the  internal 
struggle  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  government  became  intensified  and 
resulted  (1891)  in  the  overthrow  of  President  Jose 
B  \LMAC  EDA  A  congressional  dictatorship  replated 
presidential  dominance  and  continued  almost  unin- 
terruptedly to  hamstring  executive  action  until 
the  constitution  of  1925  Nevertheless,  \*ith  the 
exploitation  of  nitrate  and  copper  bj  foreign  capi- 
tal, chiefly  from  the  United  States,  material  ad- 
vancement and  national  prosperity  continued 
The  Transandme  Railway  was  completed  (1910), 
and  many  others  were  being  built,  another  line 
across  the  Andes  was  begun  in  1905  and  completed 
in  1948  Industrialization,  which  has  raised  Chile 
to  third  place  among  South  American  nations,  was 
begun  Although  mineral  production — nitrates  and 
the  chemical  ny-produc  ts  (iodine,  nitrogen,  and 
explosives),  some  gold,  silver,  and  coal  (Chile 
leads  South  America  in  actual  production)— -has 
dominated  Chilean  economy,  there  has  recently 
been  considerable  industrial  diversification  Manu- 
factures include  newsprint  and  pulp,  industrial 
alcohol,  oil  refining,  textiles  (cotton,  wool,  silk, 
rayon,  and  hemp  and  cordage),  iron  and  steel 
products,  food  processing  (flour,  wines,  meats, 
fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  and  dairy  products),  brew- 
ing, sugar  refining,  lumber,  ceramics,  tanuuig,  and 
shoes  Use  of  hydroelectric  power  is  extensive 
Industrial  growth,  however,  brought  its  own  evils 
and  danger  The  country,  with  its  importation  of 
food  ana  its  need  to  export  minerals,  became  thor- 
oughly dependent  on  world  markets  The  popu- 
lation had  continued  to  increase  and  was  largely 
absorbed  into  work  m  the  mines  or  the  factories 
Therefore,  when  world  economic  depressions  came, 
Chile  was  very  hard  hit  Trouble  was  serious  in  the 
collapse  after  the  First  World  War  of  the  copper 
and  nitrate  markets,  which  brought  large-scale  un- 
employment The  rise  of  the  laboring  class  had 
been  marked  by  unionization,  and  there  were  many 
advocates  of  thoroughgoing  social  reform  after  the 
Marxist  pattern  The  struggle  between  the  radical 
forces  and  the  old  conservative  powers  has  led  to  a 
series  of  social  experiments  and  to  counterat- 
tempts  to  suppress  the  radicals  (especially  the 
Communists)  by  force.  A  law  of  1924  established  a 
sort  of  national  syndicalism,  and  President  Arturo 
ALEBSANDRI,  elected  for  his  second  term  after  the 
great  depression  that  began  m  1929  had  brought 
unparalleled  suffering  and  discontent,  sought  to 
better  working  conditions  and  institute  a  sort  of 
state  capitalism,  but  he  returned  to  repressive 
measures  A  democratic-leftist  combination,  the 
Popular  Front,  took  power  after  the  elections  of 
1938.  Efforts  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  industrial 
workers  and  farm  laborers  have  continued. 
Economic  stability,  some  nearer  approach  to  self- 
sufficiency,  betterment  of  labor  conditions,  and 
settlement  or  control  of  the  Communist  dif- 
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Acuities  ww»  the  chief  aim*  of  the  coalition  ad- 
mintetration  of  Gabriel  Gonzalez  Videla,  who  was 
elected  president  in  1946.  Fascistio  groups  have 
also  been  active  in  Chile,  which  remained  neutral 
in  the  Second  World  War.  Nationalism  of  several 
brands  has  prospered.  Chile  is  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  and  active  in  international  affairs. 
See  Agustin  Edwards,  My  Native  Land  (1928), 
People*  of  Old  (1929),  and  The  Dawn  (1931);  E.  P. 
Hanson,  Chile-  Land  of  Progress  (1941);  Luis 
Qaldaraes,  A  History  of  Chile  (Eng.  tr.,  1941);  J. 
R.  Stevenson,  The  Chilean  Popular  Front  (1942); 
Erna  Fergusson,  Chile  (1943);  Benjamin  Suber- 
caseaux,  Chile'  Geographic  Extravaganta  (Eng 
tr.,  1943) ;  P  T  Ellsworth,  Chile  an  Economy  in 
Transition  (1945). 

Chileab  (ku'fi&b),  son  of  David  and  Abigail.  2  Sam. 
8.3.  Daniel:  1  Chron  3  1. 

chiliasm:  see  MILLENNIUM 

chili  con  came  (chl'le  kftn  kar'ne)  [Span.,  -chili  with 
meat;  chili  is  a  Mexican  word],  Mexican  dish  pop- 
ular in  the  8W  United  States  and  now  manufac- 
tured and  canned  commercially  It  consists  mainly 
of  beef,  beans,  ohihes,  garlic,  and  spices,  though  the 
ingredients  may  be  varied 

Chilion  (kU'ydn)  [Heb  , -sickly],  Ruth's  brother-in- 
law  Ruth  1  2,5,  4,9 

Chilkoot  Pass,  c  3,500  ft.  high,  in  the  Coast  Mts  on 
the  British  Columbia-Alaska  boundary  The  route 
through  the  pass  between  the  Yukon  river  valley 
and  the  coast  was  long  a  monopoly  of  the  Chilkoot 
Indians,  and  the  first  white  man  passed  through  it 
in  1878  After  the  great  Klondike  gold  strike  in 
1896  the  pass  was  crowded  with  gold  seekers  going 
from  Skagway  on  Chilkoot  Inlet  to  the  Yukon ,  they 
Buffered  much  from  the  difficulties  of  the  route 
The  alternative  way  to  the  gold  fields  was  by  way 
of  WHITE  PASS 

chill,  in  medicine,  a  sudden  trembling  of  the  body, 
often  accompanied  by  chattering  of  the  teeth, 
caused  by  rhythmic  contraction  of  voluntary  mus- 
cles It  is  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  cold, 
described  as  chilliness  and  distinct  from  the  chill. 
Chill  results  from  exposure  to  cold  or  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  fever,  as  in  the  onset  of  PNKUMONIA  or 
during  MALARIA  and  sepsis  Gallstone  colic  may  be 
accompanied  by  chills  Warmth  from  external  heat 
often  gives  relief,  but  the  underlying  cause  must 
be  treated 

Chilian  (thPyan'),  city  (pop  42,817),  8  central 
Chile,  founded  c  1580  In  Chile's  central  valley, 
Chilian  is  a  leading  agricultural  and  commercial 
center  It  was  destroyed  by  a  combination  of 
earthquake  and  flood  (from  the  Chilian  river)  in 
1761,  but  was  rebuilt  and  played  a  prominent  role 
in  the  revolution  against  Spam  Bernardo  O'Hig- 
gins  was  born  hero  Destroyed  with  a  loss  of  at 
least  10,000  lives  by  the  earthquake  of  1939,  one  of 
the  world's  worst  recorded  quakes,  Chilian  has 
again  been  rebuilt 

chili  hardening,  see  HARDENING 

Chilhcothe  (chHlk&'the)  1  City  (pop  2,303),  N cen- 
tral 111  ,  on  the  Illinois  river  above  Peona,  in  a 
farm  area,  me  1801  2  City  (pop  8,012),  co  seat 
of  Livingston  co  ,  N  Mo  ,  near  the  Grand  River 
NE  of  Kansas  City;  founded  1837  It  is  the  trade 
center  of  a  farm  area,  its  manufactures  include 
gloves  and  wood  products  A  large  business  college 
and  a  state  industrial  school  for  girls  are  here 
3  City  (pop  20,129),  co  seat  of  Ross  co  ,  8  central 
Ohio,  on  the  Soioto  river  and  Paint  Creek  and  S  of 
Columbus,  settled  1796,  me  1802  In  a  productive 
farm  area,  it  is  a  trade,  shipping,  and  industrial 
center  with  several  paper  mills  Shoes,  canned 
goods,  and  furniture  are  also  made  It  became  the 
capital  of  the  Northwest  Territory  m  1800  and  was 
twice  the  capital  of  Ohio  (1803-10, 1812-16,  Zanes- 
vi  lie  was  capi  tal  1 8 1 0- 1 2)  Near  by  are  the  Mound 
City  Group  (see  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS, 
table),  a  U  S  industrial  reformatory,  and  a  U  S 
veterans'  hospital  4  Town  (pop  1,423),  N  Texas, 
WNW  of  Wichita  Falls,  settled  1886,  me  1907. 
It  is  S  of  the  Red  River  m  a  wheat  and  cotton  area. 
An  agricultural  experiment  station  is  near  by 

Chillingworth,  William,  1602-44,  English  theologian. 
He  was  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism  and  went 
m  1630  to  Douai  to  study  Under  the  influence  of 
his  godfather,  William  Laud,  he  adjured  that  faith 
m  1634,  he  took  holy  orders  (1638)  in  the  Church 
of  England  In  1638  he  published  The  Religion  of 
Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation,  a  defense  of  the 
Protestant  view  that  the  Bible  19  the  sole  authority 
m  matters  of  lehgion  and  that  the  right  of  interpre- 
tation is  reserved  to  the  individual.  He  served  as 
chaplain  in  the  king's  army  in  the  civil  war,  was 
taken  prisoner  (1643),  and  died  m  detention 

Chilliwack  (oM'lIwftk),  city  (pop  3,676),  8W  British 
Columbia,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Fraser  river  and 
E  of  New  Westminster  It  is  an  agricultural,  dairy- 
ing, and  logging  center. 

Chfllon  (shflon',  shl'lun,  FT  shSyOO,  castle  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  built  between 
the  9th  and  the  13th  cent.  The  prison  of  Francois 
de  BONNIVARD,  it  has  frequently  appeared  in  liter- 
ature and  art,  notably  in  Byron's  Prisoner  of  Chrtt- 
Ion.  It  is  now  a  museum. 

Chilmad  (kn'm&d) ,  city  or  state  having  relations  with 
Tyre.  Esek  27.23.  Nothing  is  known  of  it 
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Chiloe  (ehSloftO,  island,  area  3,241  sq.  mi.,  off  8 
Chile.  It  SB  the  largest  of  the  Chilean  islands.  Be- 
cause rainfall  is  so  excessive  that  the  dense  ever- 
green forests  cannot  be  burned  off  to  provide 
acreage  for  tillage,  it  has  little  importance.  The 
sparse  population  is  scattered  around  the  towns  of 
Ancud  and  Castro.  Wrested  from  the  Indians  by 
the  Spanish  in  1567,  Chiloe  was  the  last  foothold  of 
Spanish  royalists  in  Chile  after  the  revolution,  they 
were  not  driven  out  until  1826  Chiloe  prov., 
which  includes  the  island,  is  named  after  it. 
Chilon  (kl'lon),  6th  cent.  B  C  ,  one  of  the  Seven 
Wise  Men  of  Greece.  He  was  a  Spartan  and  is  said 
to  have  founded  the  office  of  ephor  and  to  have 
brought  greater  strictness  to  Spartan  training  He 
is  also  said  to  have  died  of  joy  when  his  son  won  at 
Olympia 

Chilpancingo  (chel'panseng'go),  city  (pop  8,834), 
capital  of  Guerrero,  SW  Mexico.  Neighboring 
aboriginal  ruins  show  that  the  town  was  once  the 
center  of  a  culture  higher  than  that  of  the  Aztec 
Its  full  name  is  Chilpancingo  de  los  Bravos,  in 
honor  of  its  heroes  of  the  war  against  Spam  —  three 
brothers,  of  whom  Nicolas  BRAVO  was  most  promi- 
nent During  the  war  the  Congress  of  Chilpan- 
cingo, convened  (1813)  by  MORELOS  Y  PAV6N. 
briefly  established  a  constitutional  republic  based 
on  the  reforms  of  HIDALOO  Y  COSTILLA 

Chilperic  I  (chfl'purik),  d  684,  Prankish  king  of 
Neustna  (561-84),  son  of  Clotaire  I  He  attacked 
his  brother  SIOBBBBT  I,  who  had  inherited  Austra- 
sia,  their  struggle  became  savage  after  Chilperic 
and  his  mistress  and  future  wife,  FREDEGUNDIB, 
murdered  (567)  his  wife,  Galswintha  Sigebert's 
wife,  BBUNHILDA,  was  Galswmtha's  sister  The 
feud  was  inherited  by  Chilperic's  son  and  successor, 
CLOTAIRB  II. 

Chiltern  Hills,  range  of  chalk  hills,  15  to  20  mi  wide 
and  45  mi  long,  NW  of  London,  England,  extend- 
ing NE  from  the  Thames  at  Goring  through  Oxford, 
Buckingham,  Bedford,  and  S  Hertford  counties  to 
the  Suffolk  border.  Its  highest  elevation  is  Coombe 
Hill  (852  f  t  )  ,  8E  of  Aylesbury  Roman  works  have 
been  found  in  the  hills  See  H.  J  Masmngham,  The 
Chiltern  Country  (1941) 

Chiltern  Hundreds,  the  administrative  districts,  or 
"hundreds,"  of  Stoke,  Burnham,  and  Desborough 
in  Buckinghamshire,  England  The  stewardship  of 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds  is  an  obsolete  office  with 
only  a  nominal  salary  It  is,  however,  legally  an 
office  of  profit  under  the  crown  and,  as  such,  may 
not  be  held  by  a  member  of  Parliament.  Since 
members  of  Parliament  may  not  resign,  "applying 
for  the  Chiltern  Hundreds"  is  the  method  by  which 
a  member  gives  up  his  seat  Upon  occasion  the 
post  has  been  granted  to  two  persons  successively 
on  the  same  day 

Chilton,  city  (pop  2,203),  oo  seat  of  Calumet  co  ,  E 
Wis  ,  E  of  Lake  Wmnebago  and  on  a  branch  of  the 
Mamtowoc,  settled  1847,  me  1877  It  is  a  trade 
and  processing  center  for  a  dairy  and  farm  area 

Chimay,  princesse  de.  see  TALLIEN,  THERESA 
CABARIUJS 

Chimayo  (cMmI5'),  unincorporated  town,  N  N  Mex  , 
N  of  Santa  Fe  The  Tsimaj6  pueblo  was  here  or 
near  here  Chimay  6  became  notable  as  a  center 
of  weaving,  especially  in  the  early  19th  cent  The 
blankets  were  famous  for  their  Indian  designs  and 
fine  workmanship  There  is  a  small  shrine  (El 
Santuario)  built  in  1816 

Chimborazo  (ch?  mbora'so)  ,  inactive  volcano,  20,577 
ft  high,  central  Ecuador,  the  highest  in  the  Ecua- 
dorian Andes  The  peak  is  always  capped  with 
snow  Alexander  von  Humboldt  climbed  it  in  1802. 
Its  name  is  frequently  linked  with  that  of  COTO- 
PAXI 

chime,  in  music  see  BELL 

Chimera  (klmer'u),  in  Greek  legend,  a  monster,  off- 
spring of  TYPHON  and  EC  hidna  It  was  part  lion, 
part  goat,  and  part  dragon  The  Chimera  was  killed 
by  BELLEROPHON. 

Chimham  (klm'-)  (Heb.,  -longing],  Barzillai's  son 
2  Sam  19  37,38,40.  The  "habitation  of  Chimham" 
was  a  place  near  Bethlehem  Jer  41  17 

Chimkent  (chftnkygnf).  city  (pop  74,185),  capital 
of  South  Kazakhstan  oblaat,  Kazakh  SSR,  on  the 
Turksib  RR,  in  a  region  growing  cotton  and  fruit 
Industries  include  a  large  lead  and  zinc  refinery,  a 
chemical  plant,  and  textile  mills  The  old  citadel 
was  stormed  by  the  Russians  in  1864  Chimkent 
was  once  an  important  caravan  center 

Chimmesyan  Indians   see  TSIMSHIAN  INDIANS 

chimney.  In  medieval  Europe  the  burning  wood- 
pile in  the  center  of  the  room  with  aperture  or 
smoke  louver  in  the  roof  was  the  ordinary  means 
of  heating  until  about  the  12th  cent  ,  when  the  fire- 
place against  a  wall,  a  hood,  and  a  hollow  flue  to  the 
outer  air  were  provided  As  fireplaces  developed 
and  multiplied,  the  visible  portion  of  the  chimney 
gradually  became  an  important  architectural  fea- 
ture In  France,  the  13th-century  form  —  a  simple 
hollow  shaft  of  stone  —  grew  larger  and  more  elab- 
orate as  several  flues  were  grouped  together,  until 
in  the  15th  eent.  the  chimney  was  often  a  massive 
and  richly  ornamented  structure  On  the  roofs  of 
the  chateaux  of  the  Francis  I  period  a  complexity 
of  chimneys,  rich  with 
dic  devices,  mingled 


x  of  the  Francis  I  period  a  complexity 
,  rich  with  cornices,  pilasters,  and  heral- 
, mingled  with  equally  ornate  dormers 
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and  turrets.  In  houses  of  Tudor  England,  as  at 
Hampton  Court,  a  distinctive  type  was  developed 
—a  duster  of  shafts,  treated  m  terra  ootta,  stone, 
or  brick,  molded,  diapered,  and  twisted  in  fantastic 
forms,  resting  on  a  simple  rectangular  base.  In  the 
neoolassio  styles,  the  chimney  usually  became  an 
inconspicuous  rectangular  structure,  although  Geor- 
gian types  were  often  decorated  with  bnckwork 
panels,  pilasters,  and  arches  The  early  New  Eng- 
land house  was  often  literally  built  around  the 
chimney,  a  great  central  clay-mortared  mass  with 
numerous  fireplace  openings  which  served  as  a  sup- 
port for  the  framework  of  the  house  Theoretically 
the  action  of  the  chimney  depends  upon  the  in- 
equality m  weight  between  a  column  of  heated  air 
and  an  equal  column  of  cooler  air,  heated  air  will 
be  forced  upward  by  the  pressure  of  the  surround- 
ing cooler  air,  forming  an  ascending  current  or 
draft,  the  velocity  of  flow  varies  with  the  square 
root  of  the  chimney  height  In  general,  the  re- 
quirements of  good  draft  are  met  by  a  tall,  straight, 
tight  flue,  smooth  inside  and  extending  well  above 
adjoining  roofs  In  modern  practice,  a  separate 
flue,  sheathed  inside  with  a  fire-clay  lining  of 
rectangular  or  round  cross  section,  is  provided  for 
each  combustor  The  area  of  a  fireplace  flue  is 
commonly  made  at  least  Vu  that  of  the  fireplace 
opening 

chimney  swallow:  see  SWIFT 

chimpanzee,  anthropoid  ape  of  the  equatorial  forests 
of  central  and  W  Africa  Like  the  gorilla  it  is  more 
manlike  than  the  other  apes  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  most  intelligent  and  the  most  teachable 
ape  After  reaching  maturity  in  captivity  it  often 
becomes  savage  Much  smaller  than  the  gorilla, 
the  male  adult  chimpanzee  measures  between  4  and 
5ft  and  weighs  about  160  to  200  Ib  Chimpanzees 
swing  from  branch  to  branch  through  the  forest  but 
do  not  leap  On  the  ground  they  are  quadrupedal 

Chimu  (chg'rooo),  ancient  Indian  civilization  on  the 
desert  coast  of  N  Peru  It  may  be  divided  into 
three  periods — Mochita  or  Early  Chimu  (A  D 
c  500-800),  Middle  Period,  and  Chimu  or  Late 
Chimu  Mochica  was  highly  developed,  with  an 
advanced  social  and  political  organization  The 
people  were  skilled  in  ceramics,  weaving,  metallur- 
gy, and  irrigation  Particularly  in  figure-modeled 
ceramics — stirrup  jars  and  portrait  jars — was  in- 
dividuality expressed  m  fantasy,  humor,  realism, 
and  naturalism  in  men  and  animals,  astonishing 
fidelity  to  human  expression  was  achieved  As  the 
Mochica  period  dec  lined,  it  was  replaced  by  a  tran- 
sitional phase  about  which  little  is  known  but 
which  shows  marked  TIAHAUNACO  influence  From 
this  emerged  (c  1200')  the  Chimu,  which  in  turn 
was  affected  by  and  ultimately  absorbed  into  the 
civilization  of  the  Inca,  who  conquered  the  Chimu 
in  the  15th  cent  Chimu  has  left  a  monument  to  its 
culture  in  such  cities  as  CHANCHAN 

Ch'in  (chm),  dynasty  of  China,  which  ruled  from 
221  to  207  B  C  Jn  318  B  C  the  border  people  of 
Ch'in  moved  into  the  nch  plain  of  Szechwan  from 
the  northwest  By  221  B  C  the  army  of  Prince 
Cheng  had  forged  an  empire  He  became  emperor 
and  took  the  title  Shih  Hwang-ti  [first  emperor] 
He  extended  his  empire  from  the  GREAT  WALL 
(which  he  built  to  keep  out  the  Hsmng  Nu  or  Huns) 
to  the  region  of  Fukien,  Kwangtung,  Kwansi,  and 
Tongkmg  He  also  built  a  canal  which  made  trans- 
portation possible  from  the  Yangtze  to  the  Yellow 
River  To  create  a  unified  culture  he  established 
the  pyramidal  governmental  system  which  lasted 
till  the  20th  cent  and  tried  to  destroy  all  the  litera- 
ture of  the  past  except  for  scientific  works  and  his 
own  genealogy  He  died  in  210  His  inept  son  was 
overthrown  after  three  years 

Chin,  dynasty  of  China  (265-420)    see  Tsm. 

China,  Mandarin  Chung  Hua  Mm  Kuo  [central  glo- 
rious people's  country,  i  e ,  republic],  republic 
(3,290,926  sq  mi  ,  pop  462,277,637),  E  Asia  The 
coast  (c  2,150  mi  long)  fronts  on  the  Yellow  Sea, 
the  East  China  Sea,  and  the  South  China  Sea,  and 
China  is  elsewhere  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
USSR  and  Korea,  on  the  north  by  the  USSR  and 
the  Mongolian  People's  Republic,  on  the  west  by 
the  USSR,  and  on  the  south  by  India,  Tibet,  Burma, 
and  Indo-Chma  China  comprises  36  provinces 
(including  Formosa)  The  greatest  population  den- 
sity is  m  the  coastal  provinces  of  Kwangtung, 
Fukion,  Chekiang,  Kiangsu  (with  Nanking,  the 
regular  national  capital),  Shantung,  and  Hopeh 
They  include  the  immensely  fertile  Yangtze  and 
Canton  river  deltas  The  ports,  Canton,  Fooohow, 
Shanghai  (the  largest),  Tsmgtao,  and  Tientsin  han- 
dle a  huge  overseas  trade  Kiangsu  prov  may  also 
be  classed  among  the  provinces  of  the  E  Yangtze 
valley  with  Anhwei  and  Hupeh,  these  three,  with 
good  rail  and  water  communications,  have  consid- 
erable industry,  especially  m  Shanghai,  Wuchang, 
Hankow,  and  Hanyang  Honan,  Shensi,  and  Shansi 
provs  are  largely  loess  plateaus.  Chahar,  Suiyuan, 
and  Ningsia  provs  ,  which  comprise  Inner  Mon- 
golia, and  Kansu  prov  are  mostly  high  barren 
wastes  Tsinghai  and  Sikang  provs  contain  sec- 
tions of  the  Himalayas  Yunnan,  Kwangsi,  and 
Kweichow  provs  have  large  aboriginal  populations 
Szechwan,  with  the  metropolis  of  Chungking,  is 
the  most  prosperous  province  of  W  China  Hunan 
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and  Kiangsi  provs  supply  the  bulk  of  the  country's 
mineral  production.  MANCHUBIA,  composed  of 
Antung,  Liaonmg,  Liaopei,  Kmn,  Nunkiang,  Hmg- 
an,  Heilunkiang,  Hokiang,  and  Sungkiang  provs  , 
constitutes,  with  Jehol  prov ,  an  area  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  China.  Foreign  trade  through  the  ports 
of  Talien  (or  Dairen)  and  Port  Arthur,  agriculture 
in  the  Manchunan  plain,  mining  in  the  southwest, 
and  industry  in  Mukden,  Harbin,  and  Changchun 
are  well  integrated  by  an  extensive  railroad  system 
SINKIANQ  prov  in  the  far  west  is  also  a  distinct 
region,  with  ethnic  and  economic  affiliations  with 
central  Asia  TIBET,  designated  a  "special  area" 
of  China,  actually  is  independent.  Farmers  make 
up  perhaps  80  percent  of  China's  working  force, 
and  China  may  be  divided  approximately  along  the 
Yangtze  river  into  a  northern  and  southern  agri- 
cultural aone  The  south,  with  heavy  rainfall  and 
a  subtropical  or  mild  climate,  raises  two  or  more 
crops  of  rice  a  year  The  north,  with  uncertain 
rainfall  and  winters  frosty  to  severe,  produces  at 
most  two  crops,  chiefly  wheat,  maize,  millet,  and 
soybeans.  Extensive  rough  terrain  and  large  and 
areas  (especially  in  the  west  and  the  northwest) 
limit  cultivation  to  a  quarter  of  the  land  surface 
The  needs  of  the  dense  population  are  not  entirely 
met  by  maximal  cultivation  even  if  loss  by  soil  de- 
pletion, erosion,  and  destruction  of  forests  is  not 
taken  into  account  The  excess  of  workers  and,  ex- 
cept in  Manchuria,  the  near-absence  of  agncultura 
machinery  result  in  low  labor  productivity  Ce- 
reals, the  most  nutritious  of  foods,  occupy  about  90 
percent  of  the  acreage,  fruits,  tea,  cotton,  and  mul- 
berry trees  (for  silk  culture)  are  important  Stock 
raising  is  practiced  only  where  crops  cannot  be 
grown  Pigs  and  chickens  are  the  chief  domestic 
animals  Except  for  antimony  and  tungsten,  which 
supply  most  of  the  world  demand,  China  lacks  me- 
tallic minerals  Coal  and  salt  deposits  are  adequate 
for  national  needs  Cotton  textiles  and  processed 
foods  are  the  principal  manufactures,  though  tra- 
ditionally China  is  known  for  silks  and  porcelain 
Modern  industry  occupies  only  about  one  percent 
of  the  working  force  Insufficient  transportation, 
except  in  the  industrial  Bones,  hinders  commercial 
development  and  exposes  N  and  W  China  to  the 
threat  of  famine  Heavy  food  imports  and  the  re- 
stricted classes  of  exports  (chiefly  minerals  and  soy- 
bean products)  create  a  growing  unfavorable  trade 
balance,  and  China's  continually  worsening  econ- 
omy drives  many  emigrants  to  SE  Asia  and  Indo- 
nesia, The  life  expectancy  of  the  population,  often 
poorly  nourished  and  housed  in  unsanitary  mud 
huts,  ia  very  low  In  thin  ancient  agricultural  so- 
ciety, a  strong  patriarchal  social  organization  per- 
sists outside  the  large  cities  The  extended  family, 
with  females  subordinate  and  the  oldest  male  its 
unquestioned  head,  is  the  unit  of  economy  and 
village  government  The  continuity  of  the  family 
line  is  reflected  in  the  Chinese  religious  veneration 
of  ancestors  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  Tao- 
ism are  the  chief  religions  of  China  They  are  gen- 
erally practiced  in  an  eclectic  mixture,  making 
varying  appeals,  thus,  intellectuals  may  follow  an 
elevated  ethical  system,  while  the  uneducated  peas- 
ant worships  a  pantheon  of  miracle-working  local 
and  nature  deities  Islam,  chiefly  found  m  the 
southwest,  is  the  largest  monotheistic  sect  of  China 
Only  o  3,000,000  Chinese  are  Christians  (mostly 
Catholics),  but  missionaries  who  operate  many 
schools  (Yonchmg  Univ  at  Peipmg  is  notable)  have 
contributed  greatly  to  education  Despite  its  pov- 
erty, the  national  government  has  sponsored  mod- 
ern education  on  all  levels  Increased  elementary 
instruction  and  mass-education  schemes,  such  as 
that  of  James  YK  v,  have  somewhat  reduced  China's 
widespread  illiteracy,  which  results  largely  from 
the  complex  ancient  system  of  ideographic  char- 
acters.  A  movement  to  spell  Chinese  phonetically 
according  to  the  official  Mandarin  pronunciation 
has  failed  It  fits  the  northern  dialects  closely  and 
approximates  those  of  central  China,  but  it  is  use- 
less in  the  south,  where  Cantonese,  Hakka,  Fu- 
kieneae,  and  numerous  tribal  languages  are  spoken 
China  to  the  Founding  of  the  Ch'tng  DynaHy 
The  fossils  of  Sinanthropue  pekingenns  (see  MAN, 
PBnnnyE)  found  in  N  China  ore  the  earliest  dis- 
covered protohuman  remains  in  NE  Asia  About 
20,000  years  ago,  after  the  last  glacial  period,  mod- 
ern man  appeared  in  the  Ordoa  desert  region  Since 
the  3d  millennium  B  C  a  fairly  uniform  culture  has 
spread  over  almost  the  whole  area  of  the  Chinese 
republic  The  substantial  linguistic  and  ethnolog- 
ical diversity  of  the  south  and  the  far  west  result 
from  their  having  been  infrequently  under  the  con- 
trol of  central  government.  China's  history  is  tra- 
ditionally viewed  as  a  continuous  development  with 
certain  repetitive  tendencies.  The  area  under  po- 
litical control  tends  to  expand  from  the  E  Yellow 
and  Yangtio  river  basins,  the  heart  of  Chinese  cul- 
ture, and  then,  under  outside  military  pressure,  to 
ahrin  k  back  Conquering  barbarians  from  the  north 
and  the  west  supplant  native  dynasties,  take  over 
Chinese  culture,  and  are  expelled  in  a  revulsion  of 
national  feeling  Following  a  disordered  and  an- 
archic period  a  new  dynasty  may  arise  Ite  prede- 
cessor, by  failing  to  keep  up  public  works,  engaging 
in  excessive  warfare,  and  tolerating  corruption,  has 
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forfeited  the  right  to  rule— in  the  traditional  *i*w, 
has  lost  "the  mandate  of  Heaven."  Central  au- 
thority is  reestablished,  public  works  constructed, 
taxation  modified  and  equalised,  and  land  redis- 
tributed. A/ter  a  prosperous  period  disintegration 
reappears,  inviting  barbarian  intervention  or  na- 
tive revolt  Although  traditionally  supposed  to 
have  been  preceded  by  the  semilegendary  HBIA 
dynasty,  the  SHANO  dynasty  (c.l523-c  1027  B  C.) 
is  the  first  m  documented  Chinese  history  During 
the  succeeding,  often  turbulent,  CHOU  dynasty 
(c  1027-256 B  C.),  CONFUCIUS,  LAO-TZU,  and M»N- 
cius  lived,  and  the  literature  which  until  recently 
formed  the  basis  of  Chinese  education  was  written 
The  use  of  iron  was  the  main  material  advance. 
The  semibarbarous  Ca'm  dynasty  (221-207  B  C.) 
first  established  the  centralized  imperial  system 
which  was  to  govern  China  dunng  stable  periods. 
The  native  HAN  dynasty  period  (202  B  C  -A.D 
220),  traditionally  deemed  China's  imperial  age,  is 
notable  for  long  peaceable  rule  and  great  artistic 
achievement  The  THRBB  KINGDOMS  period  (A  D 
220-65)  opened  four  centuries  of  warfare  among 
petty  states  and  of  invasions  of  the  north  by  the 
barbarian  Hsiung-nu  (Huns).  In  this  inauspicious 
time  China  experienced  rapid  cultural  develop- 
ment Buddhism,  which  had  earlier  entered  from 
India,  and  Taoism,  a  native  cult,  grew  and  serious- 
ly endangered  Confucianism  Indian  advances  in 
medicine,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  architec- 
ture were  adopted  Art,  particularly  figure  paint- 
ing and  decoration  of  Buddhist  grottoes,  flourished 
Feudalism  partly  revived  under  the  TSIN  dynasty 
(265-420)  with  the  decay  of  central  authority 
Under  the  Sui  (581-618)  and  the  T'ANQ  (618-906) 
a  vast  domain,  much  of  which  had  first  been  assim- 
ilated to  Chinese  culture  in  the  preceding  period, 
was  unified  The  oivil-ser vice-examination  system 
based  on  the  Chinese  classics  and  a  renascence  of 
Confucianism  were  important  accomplishments  of 
this  brilliant  era  Its  fresh  and  vigorous  poetry  is 
especially  noted  The  end  of  the  T'ang  was  marked 
by  a  withdrawal  from  conquered  border  regions  to 
the  center  of  Chinese  culture  The  period  of  the 
Five  Dynasties  and  the  Ten  Independent  States 
(906-60)  was  chaotic  and  depraved  Authentica- 
tion of  the  Confucian  literary  canon  and  the  im- 
provement of  printing  with  movable  types  were 
advances  The  SUNO  dynasty  (960-1279)  was  a 
time  of  scholarly  studies  and  artistic  progress  Its 
poetry  was  derivative,  but  a  new  popular  literary 
form,  the  novel,  first  appeared  Neo-Confuoianism 
developed  systematically  While  the  Sung  ruled 
central  China,  barbarians — the  Khitai,  the  Jur- 
chen,  and  the  Tangut — created  northern  empires 
which  were  swept  away  by  the  MONGOLS  under 
JENOHI/  KHAN  His  grandson  KUBLAI  KHAN, 
founder  of  the  YUAN  dynasty  (1260-1368),  toler- 
ated Chinese  institutions  The  great  realm  of 
Kublai  was  described  in  all  its  richness  by  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  travelers,  Marco  Polo 
Improved  roads  and  canals  were  the  dynasty's 
main  contribution  to  China  The  Mma  dynasty 
(1368-1644)  set  out  to  restore  Chinese  culture  by  a 
study  of  Sung  life  Its  initial  territorial  expansion 
was  largely  lost  by  the  early  15th  cent  European 
trade  and  European  infiltration  began  with  Portu- 
guese settlement  of  Macao  m  1557  but  immediately 
ran  into  official  Chinese  antiforeign  policy  Mean- 
while the  MANCHU  peoples  advanced  steadily 
south  m  the  16th  and  the  17th  cent  and  ended 
with  complete  conquest  of  China  by  1644  and  with 
establishment  of  the  CH'INO  dynasty  (1644-1912) 
K'ang  Hsi  (emperor  1662-1722)  and  CH'WN  LUNG 
(emperor  1736-95)  sponsored  reforms,  and  China 
was  perhaps  at  its  most  powerful 
Foreign  Intervention  in  China  The  Ch'ing  opposi- 
tion to  foreign  trade,  at  first  even  severer  than  the 
Ming,  relaxed  ultimately,  and  in  1834  Canton 
was  opened  to  limited  overseas  trade  Great  Brit- 
am,  dissatisfied,  provoked  the  OPIUU  WAR  (1839- 
42),  obtained  commercial  concessions,  and  estab- 
lished EXTERRITORIALITY  Soon  France,  Germany, 
and  Russia  successfully  put  forward  similar  de- 
mands The  Ch'ing  regime,  weakened  by  Euro- 
pean intervention,  was  more  enfeebled  by  the  TAI- 
PINO  REBELLION  (1848-65)  and  Japan's  success  in 
the  First  Chmo-Japanese  Wai  (1894-95)  The 
United  States  promoted  the  Open  Door  policy — 
that  all  nations  enjoy  equal  access  to  China's  trade 
instead  of  seeking  separate  zones  of  influence;  this 
adopted  by  the  foreign  powers  and 


Chin*  obtained  from  entering  (1917)  the  First 
World  War  oa  the  Allied  side  was  thai  Japaa  had 
to  return  the  former  German  concession  in  SHAH- 
S-UNO, which  had  been  seized  by  the  Japanese. 
China's  international  position  wae  al*o  improved 
by  the  Nine-Power  Treaty,  signed  at  the  WaahiBg- 
ton  Conference  (1921-22),  guaranteeing  Chinese 
territorial  integrity  and  the  Open  Door  policy 
After  1919  civil  war  raged  between  Sun's  party,  the 
Kuomintang,  baaed  m  the  south,  and  the  national 
government  with  its  "war  lords"  (semi-independ- 
ent military  commanders)  in  the  north.  The  Kuo- 
MINTANO,  under  the  virtual  dictatorship  of  CHIANG 
KAI-SHBK,  established  (1928)  a  government  m 
Nanking  which  obtained  foreign  recognition.  Short- 
ly before,  a  split  had  developed  between  the  Kuo- 
mintang and  its  Communist  wing  Soon  the  Com- 
munists were  forced  to  retreat  northward.  Japan, 
taking  advantage  of  China's  dissension,  renewed 
pressure  on  China  and  moved  forward  into  the 
Second  CHINO-JAPACTBSB  WAR  by  occupying  (1931) 
Manchuria  and  constituting  (1932)  it  the  puppet 
state  of  MANCHUKUO.  While  Japan  moved  south- 
ward Chiang  preferred  to  campaign  against  the 
Communists  Early  in  1937  Chiang  and  the  Com- 
munists reached  an  agreement  and  thereafter  co- 
operated against  the  Japanese,  but  the  political 
truce  was  always  somewhat  shaky  Japanese  ere- 
ation  of  a  puppet  regime  under  WANG  CHING-WBI 
in  E  China,  however,  did  not  gain  popular  support 
When  Japan's  attack  on  U.S  and  British  bases 
(1941)  merged  the  war  m  China  with  the  Second 
World  War,  China  received  U.S  and  British  aid 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  the  Chi- 
nese losses  to  the  Japanese  from  continuing  China 
was  much  weakened  at  the  war's  close  The  abo- 
lition of  exterritoriality  and  the  erasing  of  the 
Japanese  threat  did  not  bring  peace  to  China  The 
Russian  occupation  of  Manchuria  was  prolonged, 
and  the  rift  between  Nationalists  and  Communists 
grew  wide.  The  United  States,  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  full  civil  war  and  Communist  advance, 
arranged  through  Ambassadors  Patrick  J  Huilev 
and  George  C  Marshall  for  conferences  between 
Chiang  and  the  Communist  leader,  MAO  TSB-TUNO, 
but  the  breach  was  not  healed  When  the  Russians 
evacuated  Manchuiia,  the  Communists  took  con- 
trol Civil  war,  barely  interrupted  by  the  efforts  of 
the  U  S  trucemakers,  raged  through  1946  Late 
that  year  a  national  assembly,  boycotted  by  the 
Communists,  adopted  a  democratic  constitution 
which  was  to  go  into  effect  late  in  1947  Chiang's 
Nationalists  were,  with  U  S  supplies,  generally 
successful  against  the  Communists  through  1947, 
and  early  in  1948  the  first  elected  legislature  met, 
composed  largely  of  Kuomintang  members  and  in- 
cluding no  Communists  at  all,  Chiang  Kai-shek 
was  chosen  as  China's  first  constitutional  president 
The  executive  Yuan  (the  cabinet)  for  the  first  time 
since  1928  included  minority  party  members.  In 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  however,  democracy 
did  not  operate  for  long  The  Communists  had 
gamed  the  upper  hand  m  the  fighting  Chiang  was 
given  emergency  powers.  In  Aug  ,  1949,  when  lit- 
tle of  the  Chinese  mainland  remained  to  Chiang, 
the  U  8  Dept  of  State  announced  that  no  further 
aid  would  be  given  to  his  government  The  Com- 
munists, from  their  capital  at  Peipmg,  proclaimed 
rule  over  all  of  China  in  September  and  proceeded 
to  reorganize  the  provinces.  By  Jan  ,  1950,  recog- 
nition had  been  extended  to  them  by  the  USSR, 
Great  Britain,  India,  and  other  nations.  It  was, 
however,  refused  by  the  United  States,  and  U.H 
protests  were  lodged  about  treatment  of  American 
diplomatic  personnel  and  the  seizure  of  consular 


may  have  saved  the  country  from  dismemberment, 
but  Chinese  resentment  of  foreigners  was  strong, 
and  the  BOXER  REBELLION  (1900),  encouraged  by 
Empress  Tz'u  Hsi,  was  a  last  desperate  effort  to 
expel  foreign  influence.  Long  plotting,  chiefly  by 
SUN  YAT-«BN,  led  in  1911  to  a  republican  revolu- 
tion and  to  the  emperor's  abdication  in  1912,  Sun, 
the  first  president,  resigned  early  that  year  in  favor 
of  YUAN  SHIH-KAI,  who  established  a  repressive 
military  rule,  which  led  Sun's  followers  to  revolt 
sporadically.  The  Japanese  threat  to  China,  ini- 
tiated by  the  First  ChmoJapaaeee  War,  grew 
steadily  larger  Early  m  the  First  World  War, 
Japan  presented  the  Twenty~on»  Demands— de- 
signed to  make  China  a  virtual  protectorate,  but 
the  move  w»*  frustrated.  The  cfai«f  advantage  that 


property  In  the  United  Nations,  the  demand  of 
the  USSR  early  in  1950  that  Communists  be  seated 
in  place  of  the  Nationalists  was  rejected,  and  the 
USSR  boycotted  the  meetings  of  agencies  (includ- 
ing the  Security  Council)  having  Nationalist  dele- 
gates. In  late  April,  1950,  Chiang  had  only  the 
island  of  Formosa  in  his  possession  and  seemed 
doomed.  For  aspects  of  Chinese  culture  not 
treated  in  this  article,  see  CHINESE  ARCHITEC- 
TURE, CHINESE  ART,  CHINESE  LITERATURE,  CHI- 
NBSB  MUSIC  See  G  B  Cressey,  China'  t  Geographic 
Foundations  (1934),  C.  P  Fitzgerald,  China  a 
Short  Cultural  History  (1935),  Lm  Yutang,  My 
Country  and  My  People  (1935)  ,  H  G  Creel,  The 
Birth  of  China  (1936),  L  Camngton  Goodrich,  A 
Short  Hwtory  of  the  Chinese  (1943),  K.  8.  Latou- 
rette,  The  Chinete  Their  Hietory  and  Cvtiure  (3d  ed  , 
1946),  Martin  C.  Yang,  Chineee  Village  (1946), 
F.  L.  K  Hsu.  Under  the  Ancettar'a  Shadow  (1948) 

China,  resort  town  (pop  1,262),  S  Maine,  SE  of 
WaterviUe,  settled  1774,  mo.  1818  It  includes  the 
little  villages  China  and  South  China  at  opposite 
ends  of  China  Lake 

China,  Great  Wall  of.  fortifications,  c.  1,500  mi.  long, 
winding  continuously  across  N  China,  from  Kansu 
prov.  to  Chmwangtao,  Hopeh  prov.  The  wall, 
running  mostly  along  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Mongolian  plain,  was  erected  to  protect  China 
from  northern  barbarian*.  It  was  first  constructed 
in  the  Ch'in  dynasty  by  Shih  Hwang-U  (reigned 
246-209  B.C  )  but  m  its'present  form  substantially 

and  is  16  to  30  ft.  wide 


. 
It  averages  25f  t  I 


Crott  reference*  at*  taliuMd  br  SHALL  CAPITAL*.  Tiw  k«y  toprowmcUti**  focw  **§•  1, 


at  tho  bate,  sloping  to  12  ft  at  tiw  top.  Guard 
station*  and  watohtowerfl  are  placed  at  regular  in- 
tervals. In  the  eastern  reaches  the  wall  ia  built  of 
earth  and  stone  faced  with  briok,  but  in  the  west 
it  is  merely  an  earthen  mound.  Successive  invasion* 
ol  China  from  the  north  demonstrated  that  the 
Great  Wall  had  little  military  utility. 

China  uter:  see  ASTBB 

china  clay,  one  of  the  purest  of  the  clays,  composed 
chiefly  of  the  mineral  XAOUNITB  Usage  of  the 
terms  china  dan  and  kaolin  (ka'oHn)  is  not  well 
denned;  sometimes  they  are  used  synonymously  for 
a  group  of  similar  clays,  and  sometimes  kaolin  re- 
fers to  those  obtained  m  the  United  States  and 
china  clay  to  those  that  are  imported  Some 
authorities  term  as  china  clays  only  the  .nore  plas- 
tic of  the  kaolins  China  clays  are  much  used  in  the 
ceramic  industry,  especially  in  fine  porcelains,  be- 
cause they  can  be  easily  molded,  have  a  fine  tex- 
ture, and  are  white  when  fired  These  clays  are 
also  used  as  a  filler  in  making  paper  In  the  United 
States,  deposits  are  found  in  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Pennsylvania  >and  in  smaller  quantities  in 
some  other  states,  in  Europe  they  are  found  es- 
pecially in  England  (m  Cornwall)  and  in  France. 

China  grass:  see  RAMIE 

China  Grove,  textile-mill  town  (pop  1,567),  W  cen- 
tral N.C  ,  NNE  of  Charlotte 

china  marks,  potter's  trade-mark  or  signature,  in- 
cised in  the  plastic  clay  before  firing  or  printed 
before  glazing  on  the  bottom  of  the  piece  to  identi- 
fy it  as  his  product  The  practice  was  adopted  by 
pewtercrs  and  silversmiths  for  establishing  the 
genuineness  of  their  wares  Books  on  pottery  or 
porcelain  usually  include  a  list  of  the  china  marks 
of  the  important  factories 

China  Sea,  western  part  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  IB 
divided  by  the  Formosa  strait  into  the  EAST  CHINA 
SKA  and  the  SOUTH  CHINA  SKA 

chinaware,  hard,  white,  translucent  POTTKRT  with 
soft  ot^zB,  known  as  POBCEHIN  It  originated  in 
China  but  is  now  produced  m  various  countries. 
Its  composition  is  of  kaolin  and  petuntse 

chinch  bug,  small  hemipterous  insect  native  to 
North  America  Bltesus  leucopterus  causes  great 
ciop  losses  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Mississippi,  Muwouri,  and  Ohio 
rivers  It  feeds  on  the  sap  of  small  grains,  corn,  and 
other  grasses  The  adult  has  a  black  body  about 
V«  in  long,  black  and  white  winga,  and  reddish 
legs  There  are  two  generations  a  year  Adults  of 
the  second  generation  winter  in  sheltered  places, 
frequently  in  dry  grasses  At  the  time  when  the 
innects  migrate  on  foot  from  oue  ciop  to  another, 
creosote  barriers  and  deep  holes  can  be  ueed  to 
trap  them  The  hairy  chinch  bug,  Bliwus  hirtut, 
is  a  lawn  pest  in  the  NE  United  States  See  How 
to  Fight  the  Chinch  Bug  (U  S  Dept  of  Agriculture, 
Farmers'  Bui  1780) 

chinchilla  (chlnchT'Iu),  small  rodent  of  South  Amer- 
ica, where  it  lives  in  rocky  burrows  in  the  Andes  of 
Bolivia,  Chile,  and  Peru  One  of  the  costhewt  of  all 
fuis,  its  soft  gray  pelt  has  been  valued  since  the 
days  of  the  Incas  The  wild  chinchilla  was  nearly 
exterminated  before  protective  laws  wore  passed 
(c  1920)  Chinchillas  are  rained  on  farms  in  South 
America  and  the  United  States 

Chinch6n,  Luis  Jer6mmo  Fernandez  de  Cabrera  Bo- 
badilla  Cerda  y  Mendoza,  conde  de  (IweV  hard'nS- 
mO  fernan'das  da  kabrft'ra  bobade'ya  sSr'da  6 
mendo'sa  k6n'da  da  chcnthon'),  d  1647,  viceroy 
of  Peru  (1629-39).  He  sent  Cnst6bal  de  ACUNA  on 
the  Teixeira  expedition  down  the  Amazon  Chin- 
ch 6u'»  wife,  suffering  from  persistent  fever,  was 
treated  with  a  native  remed>,  made  from  quina- 
quina  bark.  So  became  known  to  Europe  tbo 
febrifuge  qualities  of  quinine  Linnaeus  called  the 
genus  of  quinine-producing  trees  Cinchona  in  her 
memory 

chinchona:  see  CINCHONA. 

Chmcoteague  (chfrig'kuteg),  town  (pop  2,142),  on 
Chmcoteague  Island,  E  Va  ,  me  1908  The  island, 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  near  the  Maryland  line,  is 
connected  with  the  Eastern  Shore  peninsula  by 
causeway  and  bridge  It  is  noted  for  its  wild 
ponies  and  its  fisheries  and  is  a  popular  hunting 
and  fishing  resort  An  azalea  garden  attracts  visi- 
tors in  the  spring  An  annual  "penning,"  or  round- 
up, of  the  wild  ponies  is  held,  followed  by  an  auc- 
tion Chmcoteague  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic, 
extends  noithward,  separating  Chmcoteague  and 
other  islands  from  the  Virginia-Maryland  coast 

Chindaswinth  (chln'duswmth),  d  653,  Visigothio 
king  of  Spam  (642-53)  He  began  the  compilation 
of  the  Forum  judicum,  which  was  completed  by  his 
son  and  successor,  RBCBSWINTH 

Chindwin  (chln'dwro),  river,  c  560  mi  long,  rising 
in  the  northern  hills  of  Burma  and  flowing  into  the 
Irrawaddy  (of  which  it  is  the  chief  tributary)  below 
Mandalay.  The  lower  reaches  are  navigable  during 
the  rainy  season. 

Chinese  architecture.  As  a  result  of  wars  and  inva- 
sions, there  are  few  existing  buildings  in  China 
earlier  than  the  Ming  dynasty  (136&-1644).  The 
Horiuji  temple  m  Japan,  a  work  of  the  7th  cent , 
when  Japanese  arohuectuie  reflected  the  Chinese 
methods  of  the  preceding  century,  evidences  the 
antiquity  of  the  Chinese  use  of  wood,  a  material 


sat 

wm'oh  still  dominates.  The  indigenous  aspect  of 
China's  architectural  style  has  been  steadily  main- 
tained through  the  varying  religious  influences  of 
Buddhism  and  Mohammedanism  Between  re- 
ligious and  secular  architecture  no  distinction  is 
made;  all  follow  a  single  fundamental  type,  being 
seldom  higher  than  one  story  and  consisting  of  a 
rectangular  chamber  elevated  upon  a  stone  plat- 
form as  protection  from  dampness  and  covered  by 
a  single  roof  of  richly  colored  glazed  tiles  or  by 
several  roofs,  one  above  the  other,  producing  height 
and  adding  horizontal  emphasis  Effects  are 
created  not  by  a  single  building  but  by  various 
buildings  and  gateways  so  grouped  as  to  combine 
with  landscape  and  sculpture  into  reposeful  spatial 
compositions  Complete  symmetry  is  achieved  al- 
most invariably  The  outside  walls  of  the  Chinese 
building  have  no  supporting  function  and  serve 
merely  as  enclosing  screens  The  columns,  ar- 
ranged in  bays  in  the  interior,  stand  independent 
in  the  interior,  stand  independent  of  the  walls  and 
support  a  roof  framing  which  is  totally  different  in 
type  from  European  construction  Instead  of 
utilizing  diagonal  members  to  form  braced  trusses, 
the  roof  loads  transfer  at  various  points  to  vertical 
uprights,  which  in  turn  rest  upon  horizontal  cross- 
beams, these  framing  members  being  generally  held 
together  by  wood  tenons  Such  square-framed 
roofs  have  retained  rigidity  in  structures  centuries 
old  At  the  eaves  the  roof,  supported  by  carved 
and  painted  brackets,  projects  far  beyond  the  face 
of  the  outside  wall  and  is  usually  curved  sharply 
upward  to  form  a  concave  outline  This  protects 
the  building  against  intense  sunlight  and  heavy 
rains  without  darkening  the  rooms  It  is  thought 
that  the  mam  features  of  Chinese  architecture 
were  fully  developed  as  early  as  the  Han  period 
(202  B  C  -A  D.  220)  The  introduction  of  Bud- 
dhism caused  great  building  activity,  but  from  the 
centuries  between  the  Han  and  the  T'ang  periods 
only  a  few  pagodas  and  cave  temples  remain  The 
T'ang  dynasty  (A  D  618-906)  IB  China's  classical 
period  m  building  and  in  the  arts,  its  downfall  is 
considered  the  starting  point  for  the  modern  period 
Few  of  tbe  works  of  the  Yuan  period  survive.  The 
Ming  period  may  be  thought  of  as  having  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  European  baroque  style.  Little 
remains  of  the  imperial  palaces  at  Nanking,  the 
capital  of  the  Ming  dynasty  until  1421  Peking 
then  became  the  capital,  and  its  group  of  imperial 
buildings,  known  as  the  Forbidden  City,  remains  a 
remarkable  achievement  Around  its  main  court- 
yard and  many  smaller  courts  are  grouped  splendid 
halls,  galleries,  terraces,  and  gateways  White 
marble,  wall  facings  of  glazed  terra  cotta,  roofs  of 
glazed  and  colored  tiles,  and  woodwork  finished 
with  paint,  lacquer,  and  gilding  unite  to  form 
an  exceptional  richness  Notable  among  these 
buildings  is  the  group  comprising  tbe  Temple  of 
Heaven,  including  the  Hall  of  the  Annual  Prayers 
(A  I)  1420),  a  circular  structure  on  a  triple 
platfoim,  surmounted  by  a  roof  m  thiee  tiers 
coveted  with  tiles  of  an  intense  blue  glaze.  The 
typical  Chinese  temple  consists  of  three  buildings 
parallel  to  each  other  and  approached  by  monu- 
mental steps,  gateways,  and  bridges  The  Bud- 
dhist temples  have  successive  open  courts  and  porti- 
coes and  include  kitchens,  refectories,  and  cells  for 
the  priests  The  PAGODA,  tbe  most  distinctive 
Chinese  structure,  survives  m  great  numbeis  The 
pailou,  a  memorial  arch,  is  a  post-and-hntel  com- 
position, usually  of  wood  in  the  north,  of  etone  in 
the  south,  in  the  form  of  a  gateway  with  one  or 
three  openings,  the  lintela  bearing  inscriptions  and 
the  whole  surmounted  by  upturned  tile  roofs  sup- 
ported on  brackets  Chinese  dwelling  houses,  built 
chiefly  of  wood,  brick,  and  tile,  are  enclosed  and 
subdivided  by  wooden  partitions  and  wood,  mar- 
ble, and  silk  screens  Both  the  dimensions  and  tho 
numbei  of  columns  which  may  be  used  are  gov- 
erned by  ancient  regulations  The  more  important 
town  houses  are  groupings  of  pavilions  laid  out 
around  numeious  courts,  often  enclosing  gardens 
or  opening  on  the  extensive  BUI  rounding  garden* 
SeeD  G  Mirams,  A  linef  History  of  Chinete  Archi- 
tecture (1040) 

Chinese  art  has  its  origins  ui  remote  antiquity  Ex- 
cavations in  Kanbu  and  Honan  have  revealed  a 
Neolithic  culture  with  painted  pottery  clearly  re- 
lated to  some  of  that  of  the  Shang  dynasty  Our 
knowledge  of  ancient  Chinese  art  is  largely  limited 
to  works  in  pottery,  bronze,  bone,  and  jade  The 
founding  of  the  Shang  dynasty  (c  1523  B  C  ), 
possibly  marks  the  transition  from  Stone  Age  to 
Bronze  Age  and  tbe  appearance  of  tho  first  of  the 
cast  bronze  ritual  vessels  which  were  used  for 
religious  rituals  This  art,  utilizing  the  sand-cast 
form  of  the  cire-pordue  method,  reached  an  extreme 
elaboration  and  refinement,  It  constitutes  the 
clearest  extant  record  of  stylistic  development  for 
the  Shang,  Chou,  and  Early  Han  dynasties  It  has 
boen  intensively  studied  by  scholars,  who  have 
deciphered  the  ideographic  inscriptions  with  which 
certain  of  the  vessels  are  decorated,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  date  some  of  them.  Over  the  long  period 
of  their  development  the  decoration  of  the  bionzes 
varies  from,  the  most  meager  incision  to  the  most 
ornate  plastic  embellishment  and  from  the  most 
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severely  abstract  to  some  naturalistic  representa- 
tion. The  1st  cent  A.D.  marks  the  end  of  the  de- 
velopment of  this  art,  although  highly  decorated 
bronze  continues  in  many  minor  arts,  often  with 
the  addition  of  inlays  of  other  metals  and  stone. 
Gradually  the  advent  of  Buddhism  brought  the 
need  for  arts  of  a  different  character  Sculpture  and 
painting  (particularly  in  grottoes)  and,  later,  archi- 
tecture were  used  to  serve  the  faith  The  human 
figure  which  appeared  rarely  and  late  in  ancient 
Chinese  art  now  became  most  important  Sculp- 
ture as  an  isolated  art  prior  to  Buddhism  survives 
chiefly  m  tomb  carvings  and  monumental  tomb 
guardians  m  stone  and  stucco  With  Buddhism, 
the  representation  of  the  Buddha  and  of  bodhisatt- 
vas  becomes  tbe  great  theme  of  sculpture  The 
forma  of  these  figures  came  to  China  from  the  west, 
but  m  the  6th  cent.  A.D.  the  Chinese  artists  suc- 
ceeded in  developing  a  national  style  in  sculpture 
Thus  style  reached  its  maximum  clarity  early  in 
tho  T'ang  dynasty  Figures,  beautiful  in  propor- 
tion and  graceful  m  gesture,  show  great  precision 
in  rendering  form  and  a  predominance  of  linear 
rhythms.  For  about  600  years  the  art  of  Buddhist 
sculpture  continued  to  flourish  Gradually  the 
restraint  of  the  7th  cent  gave  way  to  more  dra- 
matic works.  In  the  Ming  dynasty,  sculpture 
ceased  to  develop  in  stylo  The  origins  of  Chinese 
paintings  are  lost  Centuries  of  development  pre- 
ceded the  earliest  extant  work  A  tomb  painting 
on  bnck  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
dating  from  the  1st  cent  A  D  shows  an  already 
highly  developed  art,  but  it  is  only  from  the  5th 
cent  that  we  can  trace  a  clear  historical  develop- 
ment In  Tun-huang  over  a  hundred  caves  contain 
Buddhist  frescoes  and  scrolls  dating  from  about 
the  5th  to  the  13th  cent.  They  show,  first,  growing 
mastery  of  form  and  clarity,  and,  later,  preoccupa- 
tion with  spatial  unity.  While  Chinese  painting 
never  consistently  followed  the  rigid  laws  of 
Western  perspective,  a  highly  organized  system  of 
representing  objects  together  in  space  was  evolved 
Representation  of  natural  effects  of  light  and  shade 
are  almost  wholly  absent  in  this  art,  which  relies 
rather  on  its  incomparable  mastery  of  line  and 
silhouette.  Tbe  classic  period  of  figure  painting  is 
the  T'ang  dynasty  Little  if  anything  remains  of 
the  work  of  such  famous  masters  as  Yen  Li-pen 
and  Wu  Tao-tsu  But  such  paintings  of  the  penod 
as  survive  show  the  perfection  and  clarity  of  form 
seen  in  the  contemporary  sculpture.  The  T'ang 
dynasty  also  saw  the  rise  of  the  great  art  of  Chinese 
landscape  painting,  Wang  Wei  and  Li  Ssu-hsUn 
were  notable  In  tho  Sung  dynasty,  landscape 
painting  reached  its  peak  Masterpieces  were 
painted  in  Chinese  ink,  sometimes  with  white  and 
color  added,  sometimes  m  monotone,  on  scrolls  of 
absorbent  Hilk  or  paper — the  vertical  hanging 
scroll  (the  chih)  and  the  horizontal,  panoramic 
scroll  (the  heng)  With  limited  technical  means 
a  unique  art  of  infinite  suggestion  was  created 
Hundreds  of  painters,  among  them  Ma  Yuan,  Ma 
Lm,  Hsia  Kuei,  Li  Ti,  and  Kuo  Hsi,  contributed  to 
itH  glory  This  art  is  largely  secular  in  subject, 
Buddhist  and  Taoist  m  spirit  After  the  12th 
cent  rnoie  intimate  subjects  appear,  and  often  a 
single  bamboo  spray  or  flower  suffices  Some  of  tho 
quality  of  Sung  painting  persisted,  but  with  the 
Ming  dynasty  a  more  worldly  spirit  appears 
Minute  observation  of  natural  detail  is  found  in 
the  work  of  Shih  Jui  (who  influenced  the  Japanese 
Kano  Motonobu,  founder  of  the  Kano  school), 
Chou  Ch'en,  and  others  In  this  penod  works  of 
highly  decorative  quality  abound  Innumerable 
artists  of  great  proficiency  flourished,  and  vir- 
tuosity reached  its  highest  peak  Under  the  Ch'mg 
dynasty  a  high  level  of  technical  competence  was 
maintained,  particularly  in  the  applied  arts,  up  to 
the  19th  cent ,  when  the  output  became  much  more 
limited  But  there  was  little  m  the  way  of  now 
development  in  painting  The  famous  four  Wangs 
imitated  the  great  Hung  masters  The  fine  art  of 
Chinese  pottery  may  be  said  to  have  followed  some- 
what tho  development  of  painting,  reaching  its 
highest  perfection  in  the  Sung  dynasty  ana  its 
extreme  technical  elaboration  and  decorative  style 
in  the  Ming.  The  world  owes  an  incalculable  debt 
to  China  in  almost  all  of  the  applied  arts  as  well 
as  the  fine  arts  However  great  the  influence  of 
Western  arts  on  contemporary  China,  it  can  hardly 
surpass  the  great  and  growing  influence  of  her  own 
arts  on  the  West  See  Osvald  Siren,  A  history  of 
Early  Chinese  Art  (4  vols  ,  1929-30) ,  R  L  Binyon, 
Chinese  Art  and  Buddhism  (1937),  Phyllis  Acker- 
man,  Ritual  Bronzes  of  Ancient  China  (1945),Lud- 
wig  Bachofer .  \  Short  History  of  Chinese  Art  (1946) . 
Arnold  Silcock,  Introduction  to  Chinese  Art  and 
History  (re  v  od  .1 948) 

Chinese  eastern  Railroad,  1,078  mi  long  (including 
its  bianohes),  extending  across  central  Manchuria 
from  Lupin  to  Suifen  It  is  also  the  southern 
branch  of  the  TRANS-SIBERIAN  RAILROAD  Fi- 
nanced by  Russia,  tbe  Chinese  Eastern  RR  was 
opened  in  1903  A  section  which  connects  Chang- 
chun with  Port  Arthur  was  acquired  by  Japan 
after  the  Russo- Japanese  War  (1904-5)  and  be- 
came part  of  the  South  Manchuria  RR  Besides 
the  termini,  the  chief  cities  served  are  Bailar, 
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Tsitathar,  and  Harbin  Manchukuo  bought  the  rest 
of  the  line  from  the  USSR  m  1935,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War  it  was  expropriated  by 
China. 

Chinese  exclusion.  Immediately  after  the  United 
States  acquired  California,  there  began  a  large  in- 
flow  of  Chinese  into  the  state  Their  coming  was  at 
first  encouraged  because  of  the  need  of  cheap  labor 
on  the  Pacific  coast  By  1867  there  were  some 
60,000  Chinese  in  the  state,  most  of  them  manual 
laborers  They  contributed  largely  to  the  building 
of  the  railroads,  notably  the  Union  Pacific  When 
in  1868  Anson  Burlmgame  signed  a  treaty  with 
China,  it  included  a  clause  recognizing  the  "in- 
alienable right  ol  man  to  change  his  home  and 
allegiance"  and  thus  guaranteed  the  right  of 
Chinese  immigration  It  did  not,  however,  grant 
the  right  of  naturalization  In  the  following  dec- 
ades a  great  deal  of  feeling  against  the  Chinese 
arose  m  California,  and  there  were  ugly  incidents 
and  a  great  outcry  in  favor  of  banning  Chinese 
immigration  altogether  In  1875  a  joint  committee 
of  both  houses  of  Congress  visited  California  The 
majority  report  favored  restriction  of  Chinese  im- 
migration, and  in  1878  Congress  passed  a  bill  to 
that  effect.  This  President  Rutherford  B  Hayes 
vetoed  as  contrary  to  the  Burhngame  Treaty  In 
1880  a  new  treaty  was  concluded,  China  yielded 
and  allowed  the  United  States  some  right  to  re- 
strict, but  not  to  prohibit,  Chinese  immigration 
The  Chinese  exclusion  act  in  1882  did,  however, 
ban  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  for  10  years 
Some  of  the  later  acts  (1888  and  1892)  were  flat 
violations  of  the  1880  treaty  In  1894  a  new 
treaty  was  signed,  by  which  China  agreed  to  ex- 
clusion of  Chinese  laborers  for  10  years  When  that 
period  was  up,  Congress  continued  the  exclusion 
unilaterally  until  the  new  immigration  arrange- 
ments in  1924  made  the  control  automatic  The 
question  presented  not  only  a  serious  problem  in 
diplomacy  but  also  a  bitterly  fought  domestic  issue 
in  the  United  States 

Chinese  language,  most  important  and  most  widely 
spoken  of  the  Sino-Tibetan  or  Indo-Chinese  lan- 
guages See  LANGUAGE  (table). 
Chinese  literature.  It  is  not  known  when  the  cur- 
rent system  of  writing  Chinese  first  developed  The 
oldest  written  records  date  from  the  Shang  dy- 
nasty (c  1623-c  1027  B  C  ),  but  the  elaborate 
system  of  notation  used  even  then  argues  an  earlier 
origin  From  short  inscriptions  of  a  religious  nature 
on  tortoise  shell  and  bronze,  characters  standing 
for  individual  words  have  been  deciphered  and  are 
traceable  through  many  mutations  to  modern 
forms  The  oldest  surviving  works  of  literature 
were  probably  not  written  until  the  later  centuries 
of  the  Chou  dynasty  (c  1027-256  B  C.)  At  this 
tune  was  written  most  of  what  scholars  of  the  Han 
dynasty  (202  B  C  -A  D  220)  made  into  the  canon- 
ical literature  of  CONFUCIANISM,  although  some 
authorities  believe  that  the  current  versions  of 
these  works,  traditionally  classified  as  the  Wu 
Ching  [five  classics]  and  the  Shih  Shu  [four  books], 
contain  later  interpolations  The  Wu  Ching,  tradi- 
tionally attributed  to  CONFUCIUS  either  as  author 
or  compiler,  comprises  diverse  books  The  Shu 
Ching  fclassic'of  history)  records  ancient  traditions 
The  Cn'un  Ch'iu  [spring  and  autumn  annals]  is  an 
unadorned  chronology  of  Lu,  Confuciua's  native 
State  The  I  Ching  [( lassie  of  changes]  explains, 
often  in  a  mystifying  way,  a  s>atem  of  divination 
based  upon  the  study  of  64  hexagrams  of  whole  and 
broken  lines.  The  Lt  Chi  [record  of  rites]  describes 
ceremonials  and  a  Utopian  state  While  some  of 
these  works  contain  verse,  the  main  collection  of 
poetry  in  the  Wu  Ching  is  the  Shih  Ching  [classic  of 
odes],  comprising  305  poems  supposedly  selected  by 
Confucius  from  some  1.000  Written  in  simple 
rhyming  stanzas,  they  tell  of  the  peasant's  life  and 
the  wars  of  feudal  states  The  Shih  Shn,  somewhat 
later  than  the  Wu  Ching,  are  early  statements  of 
Confucian  doctrines  They  comprise  the  Lwn  Yft 
[analects  of  Confucius],  the  Ta  Hstteh  [great  learn- 
ing], the  Chung  Yung  [doctrine  of  the  mean],  and 
the  Book  of  Mencius  (see  MENCIUS)  Other  impor- 
tant early  books  include  the  Tao-teh-king  (rmd-3d 
cent.  B  C  ),  ascribed  to  LAO-TZE,  and  the  work  of 
CHUANO-TZE  The  early  Chinese  books  originally 
appeared  in  the  cumbersome  form  of  strips  of 
bamboo  Silk  was  substituted  as  a  writing  ma- 
terial in  the  2d  cent  B  C  ,  and  the  invention  of 
paper  (A  D  105)  was  responsible  for  a  great  in- 
crease in  books.  In  the  8th  cent  the  method  of 
printing  whole  pages  from  wooden  blocks  was  de- 
vised, it  permitted  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
number  of  copies  available  of  any  book.  In  time 
the  literary  and  vernacular  languages  diverged 
sharply  Literary  style  was  exceedingly  concise, 
and  it  observed  rigid  antithesis  Historical  and 
literary  allusions  abounded  and  finally  special  dic- 
tionaries were  required  for  their  elucidation.  In 
poetry,  the  freedom  of  the  Chou  period  was  follow- 
ed by  minutely  prescribed  forms  The  lines  which 
rhymed  had  to  be  matched  syllable  by  syllable  in 
part  of  speech  and  in  intonation  In  the  T'ang 
dynasty  (618-906)  the  prosodic  rules  still  suited 
the  spoken  structure  of  the  language;  later  they 
continued  to  be  observed  despite  changes  in  pro- 
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nunciatlon.  It  IB  generally  agreed  that  most  of 
China's  great  poetry  was  written  in  the  T'ang 
dynasty.  WANO  WEI,  Li  Po,  Po  CH«-I,  and  Tu  Fu 
are  the  masters  of  this  period  In  the  succeeding 
Sung  dynasty  (960-1270)  Su  TUNG-PO  was  the 
supreme  poet.  Translations  of  T'ang  and  Sung 
poetry  have  strongly  influenced  the  modern  imagist 
school  in  English  Chinese  poems  are  generally 
very  short,  unemphatic  and  quiet  in  manner,  and 
limited  to  suggesting  a  mood  or  a  scene  by  a  few 
touches  rather  than  painting  a  detailed  picture 
Intellectual  themes  and  narratives  are  compara- 
tively rare  Many  varieties  of  learned  prose  have 
been  written  in  China  Notable  for  accuracy  and 
objectivity  are  the  series  of  dynastic  histories  pro- 
duced since  Han  times,  the  earliest  of  these  works 
is  by  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien  (1st  cent  B  C  )  Chinese  lexi- 
cography developed  in  response  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  characters  The  last  of  a  great  series  of  dic- 
tionaries (still  standard)  was  produced  in  the 
reign  of  Kang  Hsi  (1662-1722).  So-called  encyclo- 
pedias, actually  voluminous  extracts  from  various 
books,  have  been  occasionally  produced,  one  such 
work  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1664)  ran  to 
nearly  24,000  short  volumes  and  appeared  in  three 
manuscript  topies  While  the  literati  were  culti- 
vating polite  literature,  books  of  a  popular  char- 
acter continually  appeared  They  were  written 
either  in  easy  prose  or  m  jingling  couplets.  Schol- 
ars regarded  them  with  scorn;  consequently  no  ef- 
fort was  made  to  preserve  them  and  few  prior  to 
the  Sung  dynasty  have  survived  The  -Son  Kuo 
[tale  of  three  kingdoms]  (13th  tent  ?)  recounts  the 
chivalrous  and  high-minded  warfare  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms  period.  All  Men  Are  Brothrrt  (Eng.  tr  , 
1933)  is  a  picaresque  tale  of  men  forced  by  the 
venality  of  officials  to  become  bandits.  The  Dream 
of  the  Red  Chamber  (partial  Eng.  tr  ,  1929)  tells  of 
the  economic  decline  of  a  gentle  family  It  is 
superior  in  plot  construction  to  earlier  novels,  and 
its  method  of  characterization  has  been  compared 
with  Proust's  Remembrance  of  Things  Past  Dra- 
matic literature  was  also  a  popular  art  It  included 
ku  ahih  [drum  songs],  long  narrative  poems  recited 
to  the  beating  of  a  drum,  as  well  as  plays  The  Yuan 
dynasty  (1260-1368)  probably  witnessed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  drama  Chinese  plays  generally  are 
sentimental  stories  of  conflicting  loyalties,  eg, 
filial  piety  opposed  to  patriotism  Performers  (un- 
til the  late  19th  rent  only  men)  are  trained  from 
early  childhood  in  the  highly  stylized  mimicry, 
singing,  dancing,  and  acrobatics  which  the  play 
comprises  There  is  no  curtain,  nor  is  any  illusions 
effect  sought  Props  are  purely  symbolic,  eg,  a 
flag  represents  an  army  Since  the  republican 
revolution  of  1911  there  has  been  a  revulsion  from 
the  classical  modes  of  composition,  and  many 
writers  (notably  Hu  SHIH  and  LUSIN)  have  advo- 
cated writing  in  the  vernacular  The  change  in 
Chinese  education  from  preoccupation  with  the 
classic  literature  to  scientific  and  technological 
subjects  has  reduced  mastery  of  the  traditional 
literary  skills  The  use  of  characters  instead  of  an 
alphabet  has  persisted,  however,  since  it  makes 
older  writings  accessible  and  permits  the  Chinese, 
who  speak  widely  different  dialects  (even  different 
languages),  to  communicate  with  one  another. 
Translations  of  Western  books  frequently  appear 
in  China,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  tendency  of 
Chinese  writers  to  adopt  Western  genies  will  con- 
tinue Among  the  distinguished  translators  of 
classical  Chinese  literature  are  Herbert  Giles, 
James  Legge,  Ezra  Pound,  and  Arthur  Waley 
Anthologies  of  Chinese  poetry  include  Arthur 
Waley,  Translations  from  the  Chinese  (1941), 
Witter  Bynner  and  Kiang  Kang-hu,  The  Jade 
Mountain  (1929);  and  Robert  Payne,  ed  ,  The 
White  Pony  (1947).  See  Herbert  Giles,  A  History 
of  Chinese  Literature  (19()1);  R.  F  Johnston,  The 
Chinese  Drama  (1921),  Pearl  Buck,  The  Chinese 
Novel  (1939) 

Chinese  music  can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the 
Shang  dynasty  Manuscripts  and  instruments  from 
the  early  periods  of  its  history  are  not  extant,  how- 
ever, because  in  212  B  C  Shih  Hwang-ti  of  the 
Ch'm  dynasty  caused  all  the  books  and  instruments 
to  be  destroyed  and  the  practice  of  music  to  be 
stopped  Certain  outlines  of  ancient  Chinese  music 
can  nevertheless  be  ascertained  The  single  tone  is 
of  greater  significance  than  melody,  the  tone  is 
an  important  attribute  of  the  substance  which 
produces  it  Hence  musical  instruments  are  sep- 
arated into  eight  classes  according  to  the  mate- 
rials from  which  they  are  made — gourd  (SHENG). 
bamboo  (PANPTPES),  wood  (chu,  a  trough-shaped 
percussion  instrument);  silk  (various  types  of 
zither,  with  silk  strings),  clay  (globular  flute), 
metal  (bell),  stone  (sonorous  stone),  and  skin 
(drum).  Music  was  believed  to  have  power  over  the 
elements  Its  oosmological  and  ethical  connotations 
are  comparable  to  those  of  Greek  music  The  fail- 
ure of  a  dynasty  was  ascribed  to  its  inability  to 
find  the  proper  huang  chung,  or  tone  of  absolute 
pitch  The  huang  chung  was  produced  by  a  bamboo 
pipe  which  roughly  approximated  the  normal  pitch 
of  a  man's  voice.  Other  pipes  were  cut,  their 
length  bearing  a  definite  mathematical  ratio  to  it. 
Their  tones  were  divided  into  two  groups — «x 


male  tones  and  six  female.  These  were  the  10*,  and 
their  relationship  approximated  the  Pythagorean 
cycle  of  fifths.  Legend  ascribes  their  ongm  to  the 
song  of  a  bird,  six  from  the  male  and  six  from  the 
female,  and  the  tones  of  the  two  sets  were  always 
kept  separate  The  lu*  did  not  constitute  a  scale, 
however.  The  scale  of  Chinese  music  is  pentatomc, 
roughly  represented  by  the  black  keys  on  a  piano 
From  it  several  modes  may  be  derived,  by  starting 
on  different  notes  The  melody  of  vocal  music  is 
limited  by  the  fact  that  melodic  inflection  in- 
fluences the  meaning  of  a  word  Likewise  quantita- 
tive rhythms  are  not  easily  adaptable  to  the 
Chinese  language  Several  types  of  notation  were 
used  Singers  used  the  syllabic  symbols  for  the 
five  notes  of  the  pentatomc  scale,  as  did  players  of 
pipes  Players  of  the  stone  and  bell  chimes,  which 
were  tuned  to  the  lils,  used  symbols  which  repre- 
sented the  pitch  names  of  the  lus  Players  of  flutes 
and  cithers  used  a  kind  of  tablature.  None  of 
this  notation  indicated  rhythms.  The  ancient 
Chinese  hymns  were  slow  and  solemn  and  were  ac- 
companied by  very  large  orchestras  Chambei 
music  was  a  highly  developed  art  Chinese  opeta 
originated  in  tho  14th  cent  as  a  serious  and  re- 
fined art  Today  little  of  the  ancient  musical 
practice  survives  Folk  song,  the  music  of  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  Western  jaza,  and  some  small 
amount  of  European  classical  music  constitute  the 
principal  musical  practice  of  modern  China  See 
Curt  Sachs,  The  Rise  of  Music  in  the  Ancient  World 
(1043) 

Chinese  Turkistan   see  SINKIANO 

Chinese  white:  see  ZINC  WHITE 

Ch'ing  (chine)  or  Manchu  (man'choo',  man'choo*), 
dynasty  of  China,  which  ruled  from  1644  to  1912 
It  was  established  by  the  MANCHU,  a  people  of  N 
China,  on  their  capture  of  Peking  (now  Peiping) 
All  China  was  occupied  and  the  remnants  of  the 
Ming  dynasty  destroyed  by  1659,  but  disorders  in 
the  south  were  not  finally  suppressed  until  1683 
The  Manchu  introduced  few  important  changes  in 
China  Notable,  however,  was  the  banning  of 
Ming  costume  and  the  much-rpsented  requirement 
that  men  shave  most  of  the  head  and  wear  the 
remaining  hair  in  a  queue  Under  Emperor 
CH'IEN  LUNG  (reigned  1736-96)  China  attained  its 
maximum  territorial  expanse  In  the  north  it  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Amur  river,  and  it  reached  W 
to  Turkistan  and  8  through  Indo-Chma  Mongo- 
lia, Tibet,  Nopal,  and  Burma  were  vassals  China's 
known  wealth  and  its  luxury  goods  (notably  silks 
and  porcelains)  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
European  maritime  powers,  but  the  dynasty  at 
first  strongly  maintained  the  traditional  Chinese 
opposition  to  sea-borne  foreign  trade  The  Nether- 
lands dispatched  (1655-57)  an  unsuccessful  trade 
mission,  and  Great  Britain  experienced  (1793, 
1816)  like  frustrations  after  its  overtures  In  1834, 
however,  Canton  was  opened  to  overseas  trade,  but 
under  restn<  tions  which  so  irked  the  British  that 
they  precipitated  tho  OPIUM  WAH  (1839-42) 
China's  defeat  resulted  in  the  cession  of  Hong 
Kong,  the  opening  of  treaty  ports,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  EXTERIUTORIAUTY  for  European  na- 
tions. The  country's  weakness  m  the  face  oi 
Western  military  power  was  aggiavated  by  the 
domestic  unrest  which  followed  a  partial  collapse 
of  the  administrative  system,  especially  by  the 
TAIPINQ  REBELLION  (1850-65),  which  nearly 
brought  the  dynasty  to  an  end  European  nations 
seized  the  opportunity  to  annex  outlying  parts  of 
the  country  Russia  took  over  rmuh  of  Turkistan 
and  part  of  what  is  the  present  Maritime  Prov  of 
the  RSFSR,  France  conquered  Annam  and  Ton- 
kin, and  Great  Britain  took  Burma  and  made 
Nepal  a  protectorate.  The  First  Chino-Japaneae 
War  (1895)  deprived  China  of  its  control  over 
Korea,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of 
foreign  spheres  of  influence  in  the  territory  remain- 
ing to  the  dynasty  The  general  agreement  was 
that  Great  Britain  should  predominate  in  the 
Yangtze  valley,  Frame  in  the  extreme  south,  and 
Russia  m  Manchuria  After  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  (1904-5),  Japan  assumed  Russia's  position 
The  dismemberment  of  China  was  perhaps  averted 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Open  Door  policy  recom- 
mended by  the  United  States— le,  that  all  na- 
tions should  participate  equally  m  China's  trade 
Desperately  the  dynasty  strove  to  introduce  re- 
forms which  would  strengthen  its  position  The  ef- 
forts of  Emperor  KWANO  Hsu,  however,  were  frus- 
trated b^  the  dowager  empress  Tz'u  Hsi,  who  sup- 
ported the  BOXCH  RKBI-LUON  (1900)  in  the  vain 
hope  of  dislodging  the  foi  eign  powers  and  reestab- 
lishing the  imperial  strength  Opposition  within 
the  country,  led  by  SUN  VAT-SEN,  eventuated  in  a 
successful  revolution  in  1911  and  the  emperor's 
abdication  in  1912  With  the  Ch'ing  collapse  China 
permanently  abandoned  the  monarchical  system 
under  which  the  country  had  been  ruled  since  at 
least  the  16th  cent.  B.C. 

Ching,  lake  see  Tsmo 

Chingford,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop.  22,053; 
1943  estimated  pop  45,000),  Essex,  England,  near 
Eppmg  Forest.  A  timbered  house  here  la  called 
Queen  Elisabeth's  Hunting  Lodge. 

CJtinghai,  province,  China,  see  TSINQHAI. 


Crow  ref ettaces  «re  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  protnmdatloa  facet  p*f  ft  1. 


Chin  Hill*  (chin),  mountain  range,  W  Burma,  along 
the  boundary  between  Burma  and  Assam  The 
Chin  Hills  district  (10,377  sq.  mi  ,  pop  188,405) 
ia  inhabited  by  Chin  tribes  and  before  1048  -was 
ruled  directly  by  a  British  governor.  Since  1948 
the  Chins  have  had  a  large  degree  of  autonomy, 
with  a  minister  in  the  Burmese  cabinet. 

Chionampo  (ehSn'nam'po').  citv  (1044  pop  82,162), 
N  Korea,  a  port  on  Korea  Bay  Gold,  iron,  and 
magnesium  are  refined  and  rice  and  wheat  are 
nulled. 

Chlnnereth  or  Chmneroth  (both  km'-,  -roth)  1 
See  GALILEE,  SEA  OF  2  Unidentified  town,  near  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  Deut  3.17,  Joshua  112;  1035 
Citmeroth  1  Kings  15  20 

Chino  (chfi'nd),  city  (1040  pop  4,204,  1048  special 
census  pop  5,452),  S  Calif ,  E  of  Los  Angeles: 
founded  1887,  mo  1010  It  is  the  business  and 
processing  center  of  a  diversified  farming  area 
Walnuts  are  raised  in  the  region  A  state  prison  is 
here,  and  fine  state  game-bird  farms  are  near  by 

chinoiserie  (shSnwazre')  (Fr  ,  -Chinese  things],  dec- 
orative work  produced  under  the  influence  of 
Chinese  art,  applied  particularly  to  the  more  fanci- 
ful and  extravagant  manifestations  Intimations  of 
Eastern  art  reached  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  in 
the  porcelains  brought  by  returning  traveleis, 
Eastern  tiade  was  maintained  duiing  the  interven- 
ing centuries,  and  the  East  India  trading  oom- 
Knios  of  the  17th  and  18th  cent  imported  Chinese 
squers  and  porcelains  Holland,  in  her  ceramics, 
quickly  showed  the  influence  of  Chinese  blue-and- 
white  porcelains  In  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent 
the  enthusiasm  for  Chinese  objects  affected  prac- 
tically every  decorative  art  applied  to  interiors, 
furniture,  tapestries,  and  bibelots  and  supplied 
craftsmen  with  fanciful  motifs  of  scenery,  human 
figures,  pagodas,  intricate  lattices,  and  exotic  birds 
and  flowers  In  France  tho  Louis  XV  style  gave 
especial  opportunities  to  chinoiserie ,  as  it  blended 
well  with  the  established  ROCOCO  Whole  looms, 
such  as  those  at  Chantilly,  wore  painted  with  com- 
positions in  chinoiaene,  and  Watteau  and  other 
aitists  brought  consummate  craftsmanship  to  the 
style  Thomas  Chippendale,  its  chief  exponent  in 
England,  turned  it  to  the  production  of  a  unique 
ana  decoiative  type  of  fuimture  The  craze  early 
leached  the  American  colonies  Chinese  objects, 
purticxilarly  the  fine  wallpapers,  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  adornment  of  rooms,  and  especially 
in  Philadelphia  the  style  had  a  pronounced  effect 
upon  design 

Chino-Japanese  War,  First,  1894-95  CHINA  and 
JVPAN  wore  rivals  for  contiol  of  KOREA  in  the  late 
19th  cent  They  agreed  in  1885  that  Chinese  suze- 
lainty  over  Koiea  should  continue  and  that  neither 
China  nor  Japan  should  station  troops  in  Koiea 
Neveitholess  when  a  Korean  revolt  erupted  in  1894 
both  did  send  troops,  and  Japan  induced  the 
Korean  king  to  abrogate  his  recognition  of  Chinese 
overlordship  The  fighting  which  ensued  between 
Chinese  and  Japanese  forces  ended  with  an  easy 
\  ictorv  for  the  better-equipped  and  better-trained 
Japanese  aimy  The  Treaty  of  SHIMONOSEKI 
(1S95)  made  Korea  nominally  independent  and 
provided  for  the  cession  of  Formosa,  the  Pescadores 
Islands,  and  tho  Liaotung  peninsula  by  China  to 
Japan  China  also  had  to  pay  an  indemnity  Tho 
war  is  also  called  the  First  Sino-Japanese  War  See 
Zenono  VolpecelU,  The  China-Japan  War  (1896) 

Chino- Japanese  War,  Second,  1931-45  The  long- 
standing desire  of  Japan  to  dominate  E  Asia  was 
advanced  by  the  First  Chino-Japanese  War  (1894- 
05),  the  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR  ^1904-5),  and  the 
TWB.NTY-ONE  DEMANDS  on  China  in  the  First 
Woild  War.  That  clesiie  was  not  stilled,  and  the 
weakened  condition  of  China,  which  was  still  suffer- 
ing the  effects  of  revolution  and  civil  war,  made 
possible  a  new  Japanese  advance  Disorders  in 
Manchuria  led  to  reinforcement  (1931)  of  the 
gariison  Japan  maintained  ostensibly  to  protect 
Japanese  propeity  there  Bombing  of  a  Japanese 
troop  tram  near  Mukden  led  to  prompt  Japanese 
occupation  of  all  Manchuria  and  the  setting  up  of 
the  puppet  state  of  MANCHUKUO  Japanese  forces 
also  attacked  Shanghai  and  seized  Jehol  prov  The 
Western  powers  generally  refused  to  recognize 
Japan's  position  in  Manchuria  and  when  the 
League  of  Nations  found  (1932)  that  Japan  had 
waged  aggressive  warfare,  Japan  resigned  from  the 
League  In  1035  the  Japanese  occupied  parts  of 
Chanar  and  Hopoh.  The  situation  was  tense,  and 
in  1037  incidents  commenced  full  war  A  clash 
(July,  1037)  between  the  soldiers  of  the  Japanese 
garrison  at  Peiping  and  Chinese  forces  was  the 
pretext  for  Japanese  occupation  of  Peiping  and 
Tientsin.  The  next  month  the  killing  of  two  Japa- 
nese at  Shanghai  precipitated  war  in  earnest  After 
a  protracted  struggle  Shanghai  and  the  national 
capital,  Nanking,  fell  In  1038  Soochow,  Amoy, 
Hankow,  and  Canton  were  taken  Japanese  strat- 
egy was  aimed  at  taking  the  cities,  the  roads,  and 
the  railroads,  gaining  a  net  of  control  Thus,  al- 
though the  Japanese  by  1040  had  swept  over  the 
eastern  coastal  area,  guerrilla  fighting  still  went  on 
in  the  conquered  regions.  Japanese  efforts  to  take 
Changsha,  an  important  station  on  the  Peiping- 
Canton  RR,  were  thwarted  m  1030  and  1041  but 
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succeeded  early  in  1042.  The  Chinese,  driven  back 
to  a  temporary  capital  at  Chungking,  struggled  on 
with  little  help  from  outside  Chinese  resources 
were  not  adequate,  and  the  supplies  sent  over  tho 
BURMA  ROAD  were  not  much  more  than  a  trickle 
The  Chinese  cause  continued  to  decline  despite 
vast  and  bloody  fighting  The  Japanese  bombing 
of  Pearl  Harbor  merged  the  Chino-Japanese  in  the 
Second  World  War  as  China  declared  war  on  Japan, 
Germany,  and  Italy  American  and  British  loans 
and  supplies,  the  establishment  of  military  air  bases 
in  China,  and  the  aid  of  an  increasing  number  of  U  8 
and  British  officers  and  finally  troops  helped  to 
reinforce  the  relief  of  China  as  Japan  diverted 
armies  elsewhere  Nevertheless  China's  military 
position  continued  to  deteriorate  until  April,  1045 
In  May  the  Chinese  launched  a  successful  offensive 
at  Chihkiang,  this  lasted  until  Japanese  capitulation 
on  Aug  14  The  Japanese  troops  in  China  formally 
surrendered  Sept  9,  1045  The  war  is  also  called 
the  Second  Sino-Japanese  War 
Chlnon  (shend').  town  (pop  4,312),  Indro-et-Loire 
dept ,  central  France,  in  Tourame  Its  castle, 
towering  on  a  high  rock  over  the  Vienne  river,  is  an 
oblong  complex  of  buildings,  actually  three  castles 
— the  Chateau  Saint-Georges,  of  which  a  few  forti- 
fications (13th  cent )  survive,  the  Chateau  du  Mi- 
lieu (12th- 16th  cent ),  and  the  Chateau  du  Cou- 
dray,  with  a  dungeon  (13th  cent )  and  several 
towers  (12th-13th  cent )  There  are  also  under- 

Kouiid  woi  ks  It  was  a  favorite  residence  of  Henry 
of  England  and  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  its 
strength  resisted  Philip  II  of  France  for  a  year 
(1204-6),  and  it  saw  JOAN  OF  ARC  present  herself 
to  Charles  VII  surrounded  by  his  court  In  La 
Dovmiere,  a  near-by  hamlet,  stands  the  house 
where  Rabelais  was  born 

Chinook  (shlnook'),  town  (pop  2,051),  co  seat  of 
Blame  co  ,  N  Mont ,  on  the  Milk  river  and  NE  of 
Great  Falls,  me  1901  Imgated  farms  of  the  Milk 
river  project  supply  sugar  beets  foi  a  refinery 

chlnook  (shlnduk',  chl-),  a  warm,  dry  wind  de- 
scending the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mts  , 
so  called  by  the  early  settlers  because  it  blew  from 
the  direction  of  the  Chinook  Indian  camps 

Chinook  Indians  (shinook',  chl-),  North  American 
Indian  tribe  of  the  Chinook  linguistic  stock  Other 
tribes  speaking  Chinook  languages  are  tho  Clatsop, 
Wasco,  Wibtrain,  and  Clackama,  all  were  in  the 
Columbia  river  valley  The  Chinook  themselves 
were  on  the  lower  extremity  of  the  river  and,  with 
the  Clatsop,  comprised  the  Lower  Chinook  branch 
of  the  linguistic  stock,  now  extinct  (for  relation- 
ships with  other  languages,  see  LANGUAGE,  table, 
and  PENUTIAN).  The  village  was  then-  chief  social 
unit,  though  a  wealthy  thief  might  control  several 
They  lived  in  plank  houses,  were  skilled  with 
canoes,  were  noted  traders,  and  practiced  the 
custom  of  potlatc  h  They  lacked  the  totemic  art 
and  the  set-ret  societies  of  their  neighbors  Thev 
were  well  known  to  the  traders  on  the  Pacific  coast 
in  the  late  18th  cent 

Chinook  jargon,  lingua  franca  of  early  traders  on 
the  Northwest  Coast  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  It  included  Chinook,  Nootka,  English, 
and  French  words,  with  various  borrowings,  and 
was  a  crude  medium  of  communication. 

chinquapin  (chmg'kupm)  [Algonquian],  name  for 
certain  species  of  the  CHESTNUT  genus  and  for  a 
related  species  The  common  chinquapin  is  C'oa- 
tanea  pwrnla,  native  to  the  E  United  States  It  has 
a  sweet,  edible  nut  borne  in  a  bristly  bur  and  some- 
times marketed  The  wood  is  hard  and  strong,  used 
for  fences  and  railway  ties  The  bush  chinquapin 
is  C  almfolw,  found  in  the  S  United  States  The 
golden-leaved  chestnut  or  chinquapin  is  Castanop- 
8T»  chrysophyUa,  which  has  overgieen  foliage  and  is 
native  to  the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States  Its 
fruit  resembles  that  of  the  common  chinquapin 

chintz  (chmts)  (probably  Hindustani,  <*•  variegated], 
originally  a  painted  or  stained  calico  from  India. 
Esteemed  for  its  gay  colors  and  designs,  it  was  used 
in  Europe  for  bedcovers  and  drapeues  Ropioduc- 
.tions  of  Indian  designs  and  also  oiigmal  patterns 
were  soon  produced  Especially  noted  was  toiie  de 
Jouy,  manufactured  fiom  1700  to  1843  at  Jouy, 
near  Paris  Both  flower  motifs  and  characteristic 
pictorial  scenes  are  prized  by  collectors  and  imi- 
tated in  modern  prints  Recent  chintz  fabrics,  usu- 
ally glazed,  show  great  freedom  of  color  and  design 
and  are  popular  for  interior  decoration 

Chmwangtao  (chm'wang'dou'),  Mandarin  Ch'in- 
huang-tao,  city,  NE  Hopeh  prov  ,  China,  a  port  on 
the  Pohai  Coal  is  the  chief  export 

Chioggia  (kyod'ja).  city  (pop  23,577).  Venetia,  NE 
Italy,  on  a  small  island  in  the  Adriatic  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Venetian  lagoons  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge  The  most 
important  fishing  port  of  Italy,  it  has  a  character 
all  its  own  with  its  old  houses  and  churches, 
canals,  and  sailboats.  In  1378-80  several  naval 
battles  were  fought  off  Chioggia  in  the  war  be- 
tween Venice  and  Genoa.  The  liberation  of  the 
town  from  tho  Genoese  turned  the  war  in  favor  of 
Venice 

Chios  or  Khios  (both:  kl'oa),  island  (322  sq.  mi., 
pop  72,729),  Greece,  m  the  Aegean  Sea,  5  mi.  W  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  mountainous,  rising  to  4,157  ft 
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in  Mt.  Elias,  and  is  famous  for  its  scenic  beauty 
and  good  climate  It  produces  excellent  wine,  figs, 
citrus  fruit,  almonds,  wheat,  and  MASTIC  and  has 
marble  quarries,  lignite  deposits,  and  sulphur 
springs  Colonized  by  lonians,  the  island  was  held 
(404-470  B  C  )  by  the  Persians,  but  recovered  ito 
independence  Though  repeatedly  allied  with 
Athens,  it  rebelled  several  times  against  Athenian 
ascendancy.  Friendly  toward  Rome,  it  remained  a 
free  city  of  the  Roman  Empire  until  the  reign  of 
Vespasian  From  the  Byzantine  Empire,  Chios 
passed  (1204)  to  the  Latin  emperors  of  Constan- 
tinople and  (1261)  to  the  Genoese  Turkey  con- 
quered it  m  1566  and  held  it  until  the  First  Balkan 
War  (1912),  when  it  was  taken  by  Greece  An 
anti-Turkish  rebellion  resulted  (1822)  m  a  ruthless 
massacre  of  Chian  Christians  Chios  claims  to  bo 
the  birthplace  of  Homer.  The  capital,  Chios,  is  the 
chief  town  (pop  26,617)  and  seaport  It  is  also 
called  Kastro 

Chipewyan  (chlpuwl'un),  trading  post,  NE  Alta  ,  at 
the  west  end  of  Lake  Athabaska,  famous  m  the 
histoiy  of  NW  Canada  The  old  Fort  Chipewyan, 
on  the  south  shore  (the  present  post  is  on  the  north 
shore),  was  built  at  the  instigation  of  Alexander 
MACKENZIE  m  1788  and  formed  the  base  from 
which  Mackenzie  set  out  on  his  expedition  (1789) 
down  the  Mackenzie  river  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
in  1792  across  tho  mountains  to  tho  Pacific  Ocean 
It  was  a  collecting  center  for  tho  Mackenzie  nver 
fur  trade  from  that  time  forward 

Chipewyan  Indians,  North  Ameru  an  Indian  people 
of  Athapastan  linguistic  stock  Scattered  Chipe- 
wvan  tribes  ranged  W  Canada  between  Great  Slave 
Lake  and  the  Churchill  river  They  were  nomadic 
hunters  in  rivalry  with  the  woodlands  Cree  Typital 
Chipewyan  tribes  were  the  Athabaska  and  the 
Yellowkmfe  They  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Chippewa  or  OJIBWA  INDIANS 

Chipley,  town  (pop  2,167),  co  seat  of  Washington 
co  ,  NW  Fla  ,  WNW  of  Tallahassee,  founded  1882 
with  the  railroad's  coming  It  is  a  trade  and  ship- 
ping center  for  a  faim  and  timber  area  Near  by  is 
the  Florida  national  egg-laying  experiment  station 

chipmunk,  rodent  of  tho  squirrel  family  The  chip- 
munk of  the  E  United  States  and  SE  Canada  is  of 
the  genus  Tarmas  The  body  of  the  common  East- 
ern chipmunk  (Tamias  stnatiis)  is  about  5  or  6  in 
long,  the  upper  parts  reddish  brown  or  grayish 
brown  with  a  median  black  stripe  and  two  black 
stripes  separated  by  a  whitish  band  along  each 
side  The  4-  or  5-inch  tail  is  hairy  and  flattened 
Food  is  transpoited  in  the  expansible  cheek 
pouches  Chipmunks  make  underground  burrows, 
often  with  concealed  entrances  beneath  stone  walls 
or  trees  In  its  noithern  range  the  chipmunk  goes 
undei  ground  about  the  end  of  October,  but  sleeps 
deeply  only  duung  the  coldest  penod  Food  for 
the  winter  19  stoied  m  the  buirow  Chipmunks  eat 
nuts,  seeds,  beiries,  and  insects  The  chipmunks 
of  W  Noith  America  belong,  hko  those  of  E  Awa. 
to  the  genus  Eutamiaa 

Cbippawa  (rhl'puwo),  village  (pop  1,385),  S  Ont , 
just  above  Niagara  Falls  It  was  first  settled  in 
1704  and  was  the  scone  of  a  battle  (1814)  between 
the  British  and  Americans  in  the  War  of  1812 

Chippendale,  Thomas,  1718-70,  celebrated  English 
cabinetmaker  His  designs  were  so  widely  followed 
thatawholegeneral  category  of  18th-century  English 
fui  niture  is  commonly  grouped  under  his  name  He 
was  the  son  of  John  Chippendale,  a  joiner,  wtth 
whom  in  1749  he  opened  his  first  workshop  in 
London  In  1753  he  moved  to  St  Martin's  Lane, 
whore  until  his  death  he  remained  m  business,  first 
with  James  Rannie  as  partner  and  later  with 
Thomas  Haig  Chippendale's  Gentleman  and 
Cabinet-  1/afcer's  Directs,  an  illustrated  trade  cata- 
logue first  published  m  1754,  was  widely  influential 
m  England  and  America  Among  the  numerous 
pieces  stamped  with  his  style,  it  is  possible  to  assign 
unquestionably  to  his  own  workshop  only  those  for 
which  the  original  bills  still  remain,  as  in  the  case 
of  Harewood  House  and  Nostell  Priory,  whose  fur- 
nishings were  created  by  him  While  he  based  his 
work  upon  the  geneial  Queen  Anne  and  Georgian 
characteristics  of  sober  design  and  thoroughly  fine 
construction,  retaining  many  of  the  early  18th- 
century  details,  Chippendale's  distinction  was  to 
introduce  many  fresh  forms  For  these  he  used 
three  outside  inspirations — Chinese,  Gothic,  and 
contemporaneous  Fierich  ROCOCO  The  fiist  two 
resulted  naturally  from  the  general  mid-18th- 
century  enthusiasms  for  CHINOISERIE  decoration 
and  pseudo-Gothic  architecture  Chippendale's 
name  is  emphatically  identified  with  the  extensive 
variety  of  chair  types  which  he  developed,  their 
geometrical,  Chinese,  lattice,  or  sumptuously 
carved  and  interlaced  openwork  backs  replaced  the 
comparatively  simple  splat  and  piei  ced  backs  of  the 
early  18th  cent ,  while  the  legs  varied  from  a  simple 
square  type  to  a  boldlv  curved  cabriole  covered 
with  rich  rocaille  carving  Chippendale's  varied 
output  also  included  desks,  mirror  frames,  hanging 
bookshelves,  settees,  with  which  he  was  especially 
successful,  china  cabinets  and  bookcases,  frequently 
with  fretted  cornices  and  latticework  glazed  doors , 
and  tables  with  delicately  fretted  galleries  and  dis- 
tinctive clustei -column  legs  of  Gothic  inspiration 


Craw  rofertftcos  ax*  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tho  key  to  pronunciation  faces  9*40 1. 


CH1PPBWA 

His  material  traa  almost  exclusively  dark  ma- 
hogany, always  without  inlays  Chippendale's 
style,  quickly  imported  to  America,  waa  followed  by 
a  number  of  expert  cabinetmakers,  including 
Gillingham  in  Philadelphia  and  Rivmgton  m  New 
York  It  also  waa  reflected  m  ceiling  ornamenta- 
tion by  plaster  relief  and  the  carvings  of  mantel- 
pieces and  overmantels  Thomas  Chippendale.  2d, 
one  of  Chippendale's  11  children,  maintained  his 
father's  business  and  traditions  at  the  St  Martin's 
Lane  workshop  for  many  years,  m  partnership  with 
Hai«.  See  study  by  Oliver  Brackett  (1924). 

Chippewa  (cht'puwii),  rivor  rising  in  several  forks  in 
the  lake  region  of  N  Wisconsin  and  flowing  8  and 
SW  to  the  MisHssippi,  which  it  enters  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Pepm  Eau  Claire,  Chippewa  Falls,  and 
Durand  are  on  its  banks  It  was  once  important  in 
the  lumbering  industry 

Chippewa  Falls,  city  (pop  10,368),  co.  seat  of  Chip- 
pewa co  ,  W  central  Wis ,  on  the  Chippewa  just 
NE  of  Eau  Claire,  m  a  lake  region,  settled  1837, 
me  as  a  village  1853,  as  a  city  1869  It  grew  as  a 
lumber  town,  it  is  now  a  commercial  center  for  a 
dairy  and  farm  area,  with  several  industries  The 
city  s  hydroelectric  plant  supplies  power  to  a  large 
area  The  state  branch  of  the  Farmers  Union  is 
at  Chippewa  Falls 

Chippewa  Indians*  see  OJIBWA  INDIANS. 

Chiputneticook  Lakes  (chlpd&tn?'t£kdt>k),  chain  on 
the  Maine-N  B  border,  forming  the  international 
boundaiy  for  28  mi  It  includes  North,  Grand, 
Spednik,  and  Palfrey  lakes  It  is  the  source  of  the 
St  Croix  river 

Chiricahua  Indians*  see  APACHE  INDIANS 

Chiricahua    National    Monument*    see   NATIONAL 

PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

Chinco,  Giorgio  de  Oor'jOdftkere'ko),  1888-,  Italian 
painter,  b  Volos,  Greece  Ho  worked  and  exhibited 
m  Pans  from  191 1  to  1915  His  work  of  this  period 
is  charactei  ized  by  the  use  of  distorted  perspective, 
mannequin  figures,  empty  space,  and  forms  used 
out  of  context  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  mystery 
and  loneliness  It  exercised  a  conwdei able  influence 
on  early  surrealist  painting  and  has  often  been 
associated  with  that  school  In  the  late  1920s, 
however,  Chinco  broke  with  surrealism,  and  his 
subsequent  work  is  more  studied  and  less  imagina- 
tive Chinco  is  known  also  as  a  sta«e  designer  and 
as  the  author  of  Hebdomeroa  (1929)  and  of  some  art 
criticism  He  is  represented  m  loading  modern 
galleries  in  Rome,  Moscow,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  and 
New  York  SeeJ  T  Soby,  The  Early  Chinco  (1941) 

Chirikor,  Aleksey  Ihch  (ulylkavfi'  Iljeeh'  che'rfkuf), 
d  1748,  Russian  explorer  lie  was  the  lieutenant 
of  Vitus  BERING  on  the  notable  voyage  that  led  to 
the  discovery  of  Alaska 

Chiron  (kl'r&n),  in  Greek  religion,  a  CENTAUR,  son  of 
the  Titan  CRONUS,  ancestor  of  ACHILLES  and  AJAX 
He  was  a  famous  teacher,  among  his  pupils  were 
JASON,  ABCLEPIUB,  HERCULES,  and  Achilles  When 
he  received  an  incurable  wound,  he  gave  his  im- 
mortality to  PROMETHEUS  He  became  the  constel- 
lation SAGITTARIUS,  the  archei 

chiropractic  (kl'ruprak'tlk)  [Gr, -doing  by  hand], 
system  of  therapeutics  based  upon  the  theory  that 
disease  ia  caused  by  mterfetence  with  nerve  func- 
tion The  pui  pose  of  the  treatment  is  to  try  to  re- 
store normal  function  of  the  neive  system  by  ma- 
nipulation and  treatment  of  the  HtiucUiro.s  of  the 
human  body,  especially  those  of  the  spinal  column 
The  method  was  originated  by  Daniel  David  Palmer 
in  1895  His  system  of  treatment  and  his  teachings 
were  earned  on  by  his  son  Bartlett  Joshua  Palmer 
There  are  a  number  of  institution*  for  training  stu- 
dents in  the  profession,  which  IB  legally  recognized 
m  the  United  States,  m  Alaska,  in  parts  of  Canada, 
and  in  some  foreign  countries  See  B  J  Palmer, 
Text  Book  on  the  Palmer  Technique  of  Chiropractic 
(1920) 

chisel,  tool  with  a  cutting  edge  at  the  end  of  a  blade, 
used  chiefly  for  making  small  or  odd-shaped  cuts 
And  pushed  by  hand  or  struck  with  a  mallet  It 
is  made  in  a  variety  of  forms  adapted  to  wood, 
stone,  or  metal  and  includes  wood-carving  tools 
and  gouges  (concave  forms  with  a  cuived  cutting 
edge)  The  chisel,  like  the  SPACE,  evolved  from 
primitive  stone  and  soft-metal  tools  pushed  by 
hand  and  commonly  used  on  wood  which  was  first 
charred  The  PLANE  is  derived  from  the  chisel 
See  Thomas  Hibben,  The  Carpenter's  Tool  Chest 
(1933),  A  P  Morgan,  Toots  (1948). 

Chishima:  see  KURILE  ISLANDS 

Chisholm  (ctuVum),  city  (pop  7,487),  NE  Minn , 
on  the  Mesabi  iron  range  and  Nfi  of  Hibbmg, 
settled  1898,  me  1901. 

Chisholm  Trail,  route  over  which  vast  heidu  of 
cattle  were  driven  from  Texas  to  the  railheads  m 
Kansas  after  the  Civil  War  It  took  its  name  from 
Jesse  Chisholm,  a  half-breed  Cherokee  Indian 
trader  who,  in  the  spring  of  1866,  drove  his  wagon, 
heavily  loaded  with  buffalo  hides,  through  Indian 
territory  which  is  now  Oklahoma  to  his  trading 
post  near  Wichita,  Kansas,  the  wheels  cutting  deep 
ruts  m  the  prame  These  marked  a  route  followed 
for  almost  two  decades  by  traders  and  by  drovers 
bringing  cattle  to  shipping  points  and  markets  in 
Kansas  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Texas  long- 
horns  were  dnven  over  the  trail  annually,  and  it 


beeame  celebrated  in  frontier  lore  and  cowboy 
ballads.  With  the  development  of  railroads  and  the 
introduction  of  wire  fencing,  the  trail  fell  into 
disuse,  although  traces  of  it  can  sUll  be  seen  along 
the  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  RH. 

Chisintaio,  Italian  Somahland  see  KJBMAYU. 

Chi«in«u:  see  KISHINEV,  Moldavian  S8R. 

Chislon  (kfa'iSn),  Benjamite    Num.  34  21. 

Chieloth-tabor  (kls'loth-ta'-)  [Heb, -loins  of  Ta- 
bor], town,  N  Palestine,  plausibly  identified  with 
Iksal,  W  of  Mt.  Tabor.  Joshua  19.12.  See  also 
CHESULLOTH 

Chwtopoi  (cheato'pul),  city  (1939  estimated  pop. 
32.000),  central  Tatar  ASSR,  E  European  RSFSR, 
c  65  mi  SE  of  Kaxan  and  on  the  Kama  river  It 
is  a  grain-trading  center,  chartered  m  1781 

ChiBum,  John  Simpson  (chl'sum),  1824-84,  Amer- 
ican cattleman,  b.  Tennessee.  In  1837  he  moved 
with  his  family  to  Texas  He  had  no  formal  educa- 
tion, but  worked  as  a  builder  and  contractor,  build- 
ing the  first  courthouse  m  Pans,  Texas  In  1854  ho 
entered  the  cattle  business,  beginning  in  1866,  in 
partnership  with  Charles  Goodnight,  he  drove 
herds  into  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming, 
selling  them  to  government  food  contractors  for 
Indian  reservations  When,  in  1883,  he  established 
his  ranch  near  lioswell,  N  Mex  ,  he  became  one 
of  the  first  cattlemen  m  that  region,  and  his  became 
one  of  the  largest  herds  Here  he  was  a  prominent 
figure  m  the  Lincoln  co  cattle  war,  and  at  one 
time  Billy  the  Kid  was  in  his  employ,  he  cooper- 
ated with  the  authorities,  however,  to  end  lawless- 
ness in  the  cattle  business. 

Chiswick,  England  see  BRENTFORD  AND  CHISWICK 

Chiswick  Press,  see  WHITTINOHAM,  CHARLES 

Chita  (cheta'),  city  (pop  102,566),  capital  of  Chita 
oblast,  RSFSR,  in  SE  Siberia,  on  the  Trans-Sibe- 
nan  RR  and  the  Chita  river  It  is  a  transportation 
and  mdustnal  center  of  a  region  nch  in  rare  metals 
(tungsten,  molybdenum,  gold),  as  well  as  tin,  iron, 
coal,  lumber  and  cattle  Founded  in  1653,  Chita  has 
a  regional  museum  and  several  technical  schools 

ChitUgong  (chl'tugong),  town  (pop  92,301),  SE 
East  Bengal  prov  ,  the  principal  port  of  Pakistan 
on  the  Bay  of  Bengal  It  imports  piece  goods,  salt, 
and  fuel  oil  and  exports  rice,  tea,  and  hides 

Chittenden,  Hiram  Martin  (chl'tundun),  1858- 
1917,  American  civil  engineer  and  historian,  b 
Yorkshire,  Cattaraugus  c  o  ,  NY,  grad  West 
Point,  1884  He  became  an  expert  m  water-control 
projects  and  wrote  several  books  in  the  field,  m- 
<  hiding  Flood  Control  ( 1915)  As  engineer  on  road- 
ronstruotion  projects  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park  (1891-93,  1899-1906),  he  became  interested 
m  the  West  and  wrote  Yellowstone  National  Park 
(1895)  His  masterpiece  of  Western  history  was 
The  American  fur  Trade  of  the  Far  West  (3  vola  , 
1902,  new  ed  ,  1932)  He  also  wrote  Early  Steam- 
boat Navigation  on  the  Missouri  River  (1903)  and 
The  Life,  Letters,  and  Travels  of  Father  Pierre  Jean 
de  Smet  (with  A  T  Richardson,  3  vols  ,  1905) 
He  served  as  aii  engineer  during  the  Spaniah- 
Amencan  War 

Chittenden,  Russell  Henry,  '1856-1943,  A  men  can 
physiological  chemist,  b  New  Haven,  Conn  ,  grad 
Yale  (Ph  B  ,  1876;  Ph  D  ,  1880)  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  Yale  from  1874,  as  professor  (1882- 
1922)  and  as  director  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  (1898-1922)  He  lectured  at  Columbia 
Univ  (1898-1903)  A  Hpeciahst  m  the  physiology 
of  nutrition,  he  conducted  important  researches 
and  wrote  The  Nutrition  of  Man  (1907)  and  De- 
velopment  of  Physiological  Chemistry  in  the  United 
States  (1930) 

Chittenden,  Thomas,  1730-97,  governor  of  Ver- 
mont, b  East  Guilford,  Conn  After  moving  to 
Vermont  in  1774,  he  was  active  in  the  Windsor 
Convention,  which  declared  (1777)  Vermont  inde- 
pendent He  and  Ira  ALLEN  drew  up  the  constitu- 
tion, and  Chittenden  was  elected  (1778)  first  gov- 
ernor He  was  steadily  a  member  of  the  Allen 
party,  and  he  held  office  (except  1789-90)  through 
Vermont's  period  of  independence  and  early  state- 
hood until  a  few  weeks  before  his  death 

Chittim  (kltlm),  variant  of  KITTIM 

Chum  (kl'un),  idol  woishiped  by  the  Hebrews  in 
the  wilderness  Amoa  5  26  Remphan  Acts  7  43 

Chiusi  (kyob'se),  Latin  Clttsium,  Etruscan 
Chamars,  town  (pop  2,634),  Tuscany,  central 
Italy,  in  the  Apennines  It  was  a  powerful  Etrus- 
can town,  its  king  LARS  PORSKNA  inarched  from 
here  against  Rome  Many  Ktruwan  tombs  (5th 
cent  B  C  )  were  discovered  here,  some  of  the  in- 
teresting objects  found  m  them  are  housed  in  the 
municipal  museum.  There  are  also  catacombs. 

chivalry,  see  KNIGHTHOOD  AND  CHIVALRY 

chive,  hardy  Eurasian  bulbous  herb  of  the  same 
genus  as  the  leek  and  the  onion  It  has  slender 
tubular  leaves  used  for  seasoning  various  foods,  such 
as  salads  and  stews.  Chives  are  often  planted  m 
decorative  borders  for  their  low  clusters  of  leaves 
and  globular  heads  of  lavender  flowers 

Olivers,  Thomas  Holley  (chTvurs),  1809-58,  Ameri- 
can poet,  b  Washington,  Ga.,  M.D  Transylvania 
Univ  1830  Through  his  association  with  Poe 
and  their  similarity  of  style  he  was  accused  of 
plagiarism.  The  Lost  Pleiad  (1845)  is  hi*  best  col- 
lection of  poetry .  See  study  by  S  F  Damon  (1930). 


bank  of  the  Ural  river.  It  is  a  major  flour-milling 
and  agricultural-processing  center  and  a  railroad 
junction  at  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Trans- 
Caspian  RR.  Founded  m  1736  as  a  fortress  against 
the  Bashkirs  and  the  Kazakhs,  Orenburg  ranted 
(1773-74)  a  siege  by  Pugachev  It  became  the 
chief  center  for  the  Russian  barter  trade  with  the 
Kazakhs  and  a  terminus  of  caravan  routes  to  central 
Asia  After  the  building  (1905)  of  the  "Trans- 
Caspian  RR,  Orenburg  expanded  considerably 
It  changed  hands  several  times  in  the  Russian 
civil  war  between  1917  and  1919,  when  it  definitely 
fell  to  the  Red  Army.  In  1938  the  city  was  re- 
named for  a  Russian  aviator 

Chladni,  Ernst  Florens  Friedrich  (grnsf  fld'rStis 
fre'drlkh  klad'nfe),  1756-1827,  German  phys- 
icist An  authority  on  acoustics,  he  made  studies 
of  the  transmission  of  sound  in  various  gases  and  of 
vibrating  plates  of  glass  and  metal  covered  with 
sand,  on  which  were  formed  the  so-called  Chladni 
figures  or  acoustic  figures  He  invented  a  musical 
instrument  which  he  called  the  euphonium 

Chloe  (klo'e)  [Gi  > tender  herb],  Corinthian  woman 
m  whose  house  there  wore  Christians  1  Cor  111 

Chloe**  see  DAPHNIS  AND  CHLOE 

chloral,  oily,  colorless  liquid,  a  compound  of  carbon, 
chlorine,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  It  results  when 
absolute  ethyl  alcohol  is  treated  with  chlorine  It 
reacts  with  water  to  form  chloral  hydrate,  a  habit- 
forming  drug,  white  and  crystalline,  used  in  medi- 
cine to  produce  sleep 

chlorate,  any  SALT  of  CHLORIC  ACID,  a  compound  of 
a  metal  and  the  chlorate  radical  The  chlorates  are 
all  soluble  in  water  in  varying  degrees  PotasHium 
chlorate  (chlorate  of  potash)  and  sodium  chlorate 
(chlorate  of  soda)  are  the  most  important  and  are 
representative  of  the  group  Potassium  chlorate  is 
a  colorless,  crystalline  substance  with  a  salty  taste, 
has  a  density  of  2  34  gi  ams  per  cubic  centimeter  at 
about  20°C  ,  and  melts  at  368°C  It  is  an  oxidizing 
agent,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  matches,  fire- 
works, arid  explosives,  especially  in  detonators 
Great  care  must  be  taken  when  working  with  it, 
since  it  is  explosive  when  mixed  with  certain  chemi- 
cals In  the  laboratory  it  serves  as  a  source  of 
oxygen,  yielding  this  element  when  heated,  the 
reaction  takes,  place  more  actively  and  at  lower 
temperatures  in  the  presence  of  a  catalyst  It  is 
prepaied,  aa  other  chlorates  aie,  in  several  ways 
by  heating  the  hypochlonte  to  yield  the  chlorate 
and  the  chloride,  the  reaction  being  one  of  reduction 
and  oxidation,  by  treating  the  base  of  the  metal 
with  chlonne,  and,  commercially,  by  the  electrolysis 
of  the  chloride  in  solution 

chloric  acid,  an  acid  appearing  only  as  a  colorless 
solution  It  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen,  chlorine, 
and  oxygen,  which  ionizes  to  hydiogen  and  the 
chlorate  radical  (one  atom  of  chlonne  and  fchiee  of 
oxygen,  -ClOj)  It  is  only  moderately  stable,  not 
allowing  a  too  concentrated  solution  and  decom- 
posing when  heated  over  40°C  to  form  chlorine 
dioxide  (an  explosive  gas)  and  pei  chloric  acid  (a 
colorless  liquid  violently  explosive  when  hot  and 
concentrated)  Chloric  acid  is  a  strong  oxidizing 
agent  It  is  formed  when  a  chlorate  such  as  barium 
chlorate  or  potassium  chlorate  reacts  with  an  acid 
such  as  sulphuric  acid  A  salt  of  chloric  acid  it* 
called  a  CHLORITE 

chloride,  compound  of  chlorine  and  some  other  ele- 
ment or  radical  It  is  a  SALT  formed  either  by  the 
direct  union  of  chlorine  and  the  other  element  or  by 
the  reaction  of  hydrochloric  and  with  a  base,  a 
metal,  or  an  oxide  Common  salt  (sodium  chloride) 
is  an  example,  potawnium  chloride  is  very  similar  to 
it  m  appearance  and  chemical  activity  Mont 
chlorides  are  easily  soluble  in  watei ,  exceptions  are 
mercutous  chloride  (CALOMEL),  silver  chloride,  and 
lead  chlonde,  which,  however,  is  soluble  in  hot 
water  Certain  other  chlorides,  e  g  ,  antimony  and 
bismuth  chloride,  decompose  in  water,  foiming 
oxychlondes  When  heated,  many  chlorides  fuse 
without  decompomtion  The  chlorides  of  gold  and 
platinum  are  two  important  exceptions  In  solu- 
tion or  when  fused,  most  chloudes  conduct  elec- 
tricity and  are  decomposed  (see  ELECTROLYSIS) 
Chlorides  find  extensive  use  Calcium  chloride  is 
used  as  a  drying  agent  and  m  refrigeration  Zinc 
chloride  is  used  as  a  drying  agent  also  and  to  deter 
decomposition  in  wood  exposed  to  the  elements,  as 
in  railway  ties  The  chlonde  of  sulphur  IB  used  in 
vulcanizing  caoutchouc  Silver  chloride  is  used  in 
photography  and,  with  barium  and  iron  chlorides, 
m  the  laboratory  Cobalt  chloride  is  used  as  an 
indicator  of  the  presence  of  moisture,  which  turns  it 
from  blue  to  pink  Mercuric  chloride  (CORROSIVE 
SUBLIMATE),  ammonium  chlonde  (SAL  AMMONIAC), 
carbon  tetrachlonde,  ethyl  chloride  (s«e  ETHYL), 
and  methyl  chlonde  (see  METHYL)  are  important 
Hydrogen  chlonde,  a  colorless,  irntatmg  gas,  ex- 
tremely soluble  m  water,  is  called,  when  in  aque- 
ous solution,  HYDROCHLORIC  ACID.  The  presence 
of  a  chlonde  in  some  solution  of  unknown  compo- 
sition is  tested  by  the  addition  of  stiver  nitrate, 
the  formation  of  a  white  precipitate  (silver  chlo- 
ride) giving  positive  indication. 
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chloride  of  Hnw,  white  powder  prepared  by  treating 
slaked  lime  with  chlorine  It  fc  a  strong  bleaching 
agent  and  disinfectant,  used  in  the  preparation  of 
bleaching  powder  and  JAVELLE  WATER.  See  lime 
under  POISONING,  table. 

chlorine  (kld'rtn,  -rln)  (Or., -green],  very  active 
nonmetallic  element  (symbol -Cl,  for  physical 
constants,  see  ELEMENT,  table)  At  ordinary  tem- 
peratures it  is  a  greenish-yellow  poisonous  gas  with 
a  disagreeable,  suffocating  odor,  approximately 
two  and  one  half  times  heavier  than  air  It  belongs 
to  the  HALOOBN  family  of  elements,  and  only 
fluorine  among  the  nonmetals  is  more  active 
Chlorine  is  soluble  in  water,  its  aqueous  solution 
is  called  chlorine  water  and  consists  of  a  mixture 
Of  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  hypoohlorio 
acid,  since  only  a  part  of  the  chlorine  introduced 
actually  goes  into  solution,  the  major  part  react- 
ing chemically  with  the  water  Chlorine  watei 
has  strong  oxidising  properties  owing  to  the  oxy- 
gen set  free  upon  the  breaking  down  of  the  unstable 
hypochlorous  acid  Chlorine  unites  with  the  hy- 
drogen of  compounds  other  than  water  to  form 
hydrochloric  acid,  e  g ,  with  that  of  the  carbon- 
hydrogen  compound,  turpentine  It  combines  di- 
rectly in  the  presence  of  moisture  with  certain 
metals,  such  as  copper  and  iron,  to  form  chlorides 
With  metals  and  oxygen,  chlorine  forms  several 
chlorates,  and  it  combines  also  with  many  non- 
metals  and  certain  radicals  SAL  AMMONIAC  is  a 
compound  of  the  ammonium  radical  and  chlorine 
Because  of  its  activity  chlorine  does  not  occur  by 
itself  in  nature,  but  its  compounds  are  numerous 
and  abundant  Sodium  chloride  (common  salt)  13 
present  m  sea  water,  in  salt  wells,  and  in  large  salt 
deposits  Other  chlorides  are  often  found  m  associ- 
ation The  chief  commercial  source  of  chlorine  is 
sodium  chloride,  from  which  it  is  prepared  by 
ELECTROLYSIS  Other  chlorides  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed It  can  also  be  prepared  from  hydrochloric 
acid  by  oxidation  of  hydrogen  chloride  (Deacon's 
piocess)  and  from  bleaching  powder  Chlorine  is 
used  in  watei  purification,  as  a  DISINFECTANT  and 
as  an  antiseptic  (CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE),  in  the 
manufacture  of  bleaching  powder  (CHLORIDE  OF 
LIME),  of  cleaning  fluids  such  as  carbon  tetra- 
chlonde,  of  dyes,  of  fire  extinguishers,  and  of 
explosives  It  is  an  impoitant  constituent  of  many 
poison  gases  It  is  used  in  medicine  m  such  com- 
pounds as  CALOMEL,  CHLOROFORM,  and  CHLORAL 

HYDRATE  Chlorine,  discovered  in  1774  by  Scheele, 
was  identified  as  an  element  by  Davy  in  1810 

chloroform  (kl6'rufoim)  (quasi-abbreviation  of 
chlorine  and  formyl],  volatile,  colorless,  nonm- 
flammahlc  liquid  with  a  sweet  taste  and  a  pleasant 
odor  A  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  chlo- 
rine, it  is  known  chemically  as  tnchloromothane 
It  is  used  as  a  general  and  local  anesthetic  and  as  a 
solvent  for  numerous  organic  compounds  such  as 
leBins,  fats,  and  wax  It  is  a  valuable  antidote  m 
cases  of  strychnine  poisoning  It  is  deuved  from 
methane  by  the  action  of  chlorine  in  the  presence 
of  sunlight  A  substitution  reaction  occurs  m  which 
some  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  chlonne  to  yield 
chloroform  The  compound  is  classed,  therefore, 
among  the  halogen  derivatives  of  the  hydro- 
carbons It  is  obtained  also  by  the  reduction  of 
carbon  totrachlorido  by  hydrogen,  by  the  action 
of  alkali  upon  chloral  hydrate,  and  commercially 
by  the  action  of  bleaching  powder  upon  ethyl 
(gram)  alcohol  The  discovery  of  chloroform 
(1831)  is  variously  credited  to  Justus  von  Liebig, 
Eugene  Soubeiran,  and  Samuel  Guthrie  It  was 
first  used  as  an  anesthetic  by  Sir  Jamea  Simpson 
m  1848 

chloromycetln:  see  ANTIBIOTIC  SUBSTANCES 

chlorophyll  (klft'ruffl*),  substance  that  gives  plants 
their  green  color  and  enables  them  to  carry  on  the 
process  of  PHOTOSYNTHESIS  Chemically,  chloro- 
phyll consists  of  two  components  designated  as 
chlorophyll  a  and  chlorophyll  6,  both  contain 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  mag- 
nesium but  differ  slightly  in  their  proportions  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  both  are  very  similar  to 
the  hemoglobin  of  blood  except  that  they  contain 
magnesium  rather  than  the  iron  of  blood  Within 
the  cells  of  plants  the  chlorophyll  is  contained  m 
chloroplasts,  small  rounded  or  oval  protoplasmic 
bodies  Also  associated  with  the  chlorophyll  in 
the  chloroplasts  are  two  yellow  pigments  or  caroti- 
noids  called  carotene  and  xanthophyll  The  two 
forms  of  chlorophyll  and  the  carotmoids  were  first 
identified  by  Ric  hard  Willstatter  Sunlight  appears 
to  be  essential  to  the  formation  of  chlorophyll;  the 
pigment  usually  develops  only  in  the  parts  of  a 
plant  which  sunlight  can  reach,  and  blanching 
occurs  in  plants  deprived  of  sunlight  In  variegated 
leaves  the  chlorophyll  is  sometimes  masked  by 
red  pigments  Plants  which  completely  lack 
chlorophyll  must  obtain  organic  food  by  living 
either  as  parasites  or  saprophytes;  among  the 
plants  without  chlorophyll  are  bacteria,  yeast, 
molds,  and  some  other  fungi  and  also  a  few  higher 
plants,  e  g.,  Indian  pipe.  Chlorophyll  is  some- 
tunes  Used  medicinally  in  treating  infections  and 
has  long  been  useful  for  coloring  food*  and  drugs. 

chloropUst:  see  CHLOROPHYLL. 

chloroprene:  see  RUMEB,  SYNTHETIC. 


8S* 

ChmletnlekkH- K»m«mltt*7,Bohdtn  (both:  bukhdftn' 
khineinet/BfcB),  1593-1C67,  hetmanof  the  Ukraine 
The  persecutions  he  suffered  from  the  Polish 
nobility  caused  him  to  stir  the  Cossacks  to  revolt 
against  the  suaeramty  of  Poland  (1648)  Successful 
at  first,  he  was  defeated  by  King  John  II  of  Poland 
in  1651  and  was  forced  to  appeal  to  Tsar  Alexis  of 
Russia  In  1664,  at  Pereyaslavl  (recently  renamed 
Pereyadavl-Khmelnitski),  the  union  of  the  Ukraine 
and  Russia  was  voted  His  chief  ambition,  an  in- 
dependent Ukraine,  remained  thus  unfulfilled.  See 
O  V.  Vernadsky,  Bokdan,  Hetmanof  Ukraine  (1941) 

Choaspe*,  river  see  KARKHEH 

Choate,  Joseph  Hodge*  (chot),  1832-1017,  Am  er- 
ic an  lawyer  and  diplomat,  b  Salem,  Mass  ,  grad 
Harvard  Law  School,  1864;  nephew  of  Rufua 
Choate  He  was  admitted  (1856)  to  the  bar  and 
removed  to  New  York  city  in  1856  His  legal 
career  lasted  over  50  years  and  included  many 
famous  cases,  his  brilliant  presentation  of  cases 
won  for  him  an  unrivaled  reputation  Choate  twice 
helped  to  arouse  New  York  city  to  defeat  Tammany 
Hall — in  1871,  when  the  Tweed  Ring  was  exposed, 
and  again  m  1899  In  1899  President  William 
McKmley  appointed  him  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  and  he  served  for  six  years  W4th  distinction, 
helping  to  promote  Anglo-Amencan  friendship 
Not  only  did  he  settle  boundary  disputes  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  he  also  aided 
m  the  negotiations  of  the  HAY-PAXJNCEFOTE 
TREATY,  and  he  forwarded  the  Open  Door  pokey 
in  China  In  1907  he  headed  the  American  delega- 
tion to  the  Second  Hague  Conference  See  hia 
autobiography,  Boyhood  and  Youth  (1917),  biog- 
raphies by  T  G  Strong  (1917)  and  by  E.  S 
Martin  (1920) 

Choate,  Rufus,  1799-1859,  American  lawyer  and 
Congressman,  b  Essex,  Mass  ,  grad  Dartmouth, 
1819,  uncle  of  Joseph  Hodges  Choate  Admitted 
to  the  bar  m  1822,  Rufus  Choate  practic  ed  law  in 
Danvers,  Mass  ,  before  he  moved  to  Salem  (1828) 
and  to  Boston  (1834)  He  gamed  national  reputa- 
tion as  a  lawyer  and  as  an  orator  He  served 
(1830-34)  in  the  US  House  of  Representatives 
and  sat  (1841-45)  in  the  US  Senate,  completing 
the  unexpired  term  of  Daniel  Webster  See  biog- 
raphy by  C  M  Fuess  (1928) 

Chocano,  Jos6  Santos  (hosft'  san'tSs  chaka'no), 
1875-1934,  Peruvian  poet,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
modernismo  Ho  gave  an  indiamsta  (pro-Indian) 
slant  to  modernism,  and  his  most  popular  volume, 
Alma  America  (the  soul  of  America)  (1906),  led 
Rub6n  DAR£O  himself  to  develop  American  themes, 
Chocano  was  a  revolutionist,  he  defended  the 
Indian,  exalted  Spain,  and  protested  against 
"Yankee  imperialism  "  His  poem  tQuijn  sabet" 
(1913)  was  a  significant  literary  landmark  in  the 
systematic  indianitta  movement  Chocano,  vig- 
orous, eloquent,  at  times  bombastic,  did  not  re- 
strict himself  to  modernista  forms  Well-known 
collections  of  his  poetry  are  Fiat  Lux  (1908)  and 
PrirmcMH  de  oro  de  Jndias  [first  fruits  of  gold  from 
the  Indies)  (1934) 

chocolate,  preparation  made  from  the  seeds  of  the 
CACAO  or  chocolate  tree  and  used  for  either  a  bever- 
age or  a  sweet  The  flavor  of  chocolate  depends  not 
only  on  the  quality  of  the  cocoa  nibs  and  the 
flavorings  used  but  also  on  a  complex  process  of 
grinding,  heating,  and  blending  The  chocolate 
liquor  formed  in  an  intermediate  stage  may  be  used 
in  the  confectionery  trade,  or  the  process  may  be 
continued  and  the  resulting  smooth  mass  of  choco- 
late molded,  cooled,  and  packaged  It  should  h#> 
hard  enough  to  enap  when  broken,  have  a  bland 
mellow  flow  when  melting,  be  free  from  all  signs  of 
gritty  particles,  and  have  a  rich,  daik  color  and 
aromatic  smell  and  flavor  The  making  of  chocolate 
confectionery  13  in  it,self  a  well-developed  industry 
of  considerable  commercial  irapoi  tance,  employing 
highly  specialized  processes  and  machinery  A 
chocolate  beverage  was  known  to  the  Astecs  and 
through  Spanish  explorers  found  its  way  into 
Europe.  In  1657  a  shop  waa  opened  m  London 
where  chocolate  was  sold  at  luxury  prices,  sonje- 
times  as  high  as  15<  a  pound  It  became  a  fashion- 
able drink,  many  shops  sprang  up  to  become 
centers  of  political  discussion  and  grow  into  famous 
clubs,  such  as  the  Cocoa  Tree  Chocolate  was 
first  manufactured  in  the  United  States  at  Milton 
Lower  Mills,  near  Dorchester,  Mass,  in  1765 
About  1876,  M  D  Peter  of  Vevey,  Switzerland, 
perfected  a  process  of  making  chocolate  foi  eating 
by  combining  the  cocoa  nib,  sugar,  fat,  and  con- 
densed milk  Put  up  m  cakes,  chocolate  is  a  valu- 
able emergency  food  It  is  a  popular  ingredient  in 
custards,  puddings,  pastry,  cakes,  mousses,  ice 
creams,  and  sauces  as  well  as  m  confectionery 

Chocorua  (shukdr'dou),  peak,  3,475  ft  high,  E  N  H  , 
in  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest,  N  of  Lake 
Wmmpeaaukee  Chocorua  village  is  in  Tamworth 
town,  and  Lake  Chocorua  is  near  by 

Choctftw  Indians  (Ch6k't6),  North  American  Indian 
tribe  of  Natchez-Muskogean  linguistic  stock,  for- 
merly occupying  central  and  8  Mississippi  with  some 
outlying  groups  m  Alabama  and  Georgia  Some 
migration  took  place  in  the  18th  cent.,  with  some 
tribe*  settling  in  Louisiana.  Their  culture  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  Creek  Indians,  with  whom 


CHOLERA  INFANTUM 

they  warred  The  Choctaw  were  peacefully  re- 
moved (1832)  to  the  Indian  Territory  (now  in 
Oklahoma)  and  were  one  of  the  Five  Civilused 
Tribes 

Chodowiecki,  Daniel  Nikoltus  (da'n>ftl  nC'kdlous 
khoddvyfite'ke),  1726-1801,  German  painter  and 
engraver,  b  Danzig  He  was  the  most  popular 
illustrator  of  his  day  in  Prussia  Hie  miniatures 
include  the  series  History  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  which 
established  his  reputation  The  Departure  of  Jean 
Colas  is  his  best-known  painting  In  1797  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Berlin  Aoademj  It  is 
as  an  engraver,  however,  that  Chodowiecki  is  best 
known  HIB  book  illustrations  include  designs  for 
Schiller's  R&uber,  Cervantes's  Don  Quixote,  Gold- 
smith's Vicar  of  Wakefuld,  Shakspere's  works, 
and  many  others  His  plates  number  over  2,000 
See  Austin  Dobson,  Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes 
(1894). 

ChoeriluB  (ke'rllus),  fl  500  B  C  ,  Athenian  tragic 
poet,  an  older  rival  of  Aeschylus 

choir  {kwl'ur)  [O  Fr  )  1  A  chorus,  especially  one 
organised  for  the  performance  of  aacred  music, 
usually  in  a  chui  ch  According  to  the  Motu  propno 
(1903)  of  Pope  Pius  X,  the  only  authorized  litur- 
gical choir  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  com- 
posed of  men  and  boys  Choirs  m  Protestant 
churches  generally  include  both  men  and  women 
2  That  division  of  an  organ  usually  used  to  ac- 
company the  singers,  played  from  the  lowest 
manual  on  the  console  3  The  instruments  of  any 
one  typo  in  the  orchestra,  as  brass  choir,  wood  wind 
choir  4  That  part  of  a  church  reserved  for  the 
singeis  and  the  officiating  clergy  see  STALL 

choir  stall:  see  STALL 

Choiseul,  C£aar,  comte  du  Plessis-Pra&lin,  due  de 
(sazar'  kflt'  du  plese'-pralS  dttk'  du  shwaaui'), 
1598-1675,  marshal  of  Franoe  and  diplomat  In 
the  Fionde  he  bided  with  Mazarin  and  defeated 
Turonne  at  Rethel  (1650)  He  negotiated  the 
Anglo-French  alliance  of  1665 

Choiseul,  Btienne  Francois,  due  de  (atyfen'  fraawa'), 
1719-85,  French  statesman  After  successful  serv- 
ice m  the  army,  he  entered  diplomacy.  He  favored 
the  Austrian  alliance  and  as  mimstei  of  foreign 
affairs  after  1758  negotiated  the  FAMILY  COMPACT 
and  the  Treaty  of  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  Seven 
Years  War,  he  annexed  Lorraine  (1766)  and  Cor- 
sica (1768)  As  minister  of  war  and  of  the  navy 
(1761-70)  he  reoiganized  the  fighting  forces  and 
introduced  important  teforms  He  supported  the 
publication  of  the  Entyclop&lie  and  aided  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits  Choiseul  owed  his  rise 
to  M«ne  de  POMPADOUR  and  his  downfall  to 
Mme  du  Bairy  See  biography  by  R.  H  Soltau 
(1909) 

chokecherry  see  CHERRY. 

chokedamp   see  DAMP 

choking,  strangulation  resulting  from  a  blocking  of 
the  windpipe  Among  the  common  causes  are  irri- 
tating fumes  or  gases  and  mechanical  obstruction 
of  the  windpipe,  either  external  or  internal  Foreign 
bodies  in  the  air  passage  may  be  removed  by  the 
fingers  or  with  the  aid  of  special  instruments  (e  g  , 
the  bronchoscope)  A  foreign  body  m  the  wind- 
pipe of  a  child  may  sometimes  be  dislodged  by 
turning  the  child  upside  down  In  order  to  establish 
an  airway  in  cases  of  suffocation  which  do  not  re- 
spond to  ordinary  treatment,  surgical  opening  of 
the  windpipe  (tracheotomy)  is  an  emergency  pro- 
cedure in  order  to  pi  event  ASPHYXIA  and  death 

Chola  (cho'lu),  ancient  Tamil  kingdom  (c  600  B  C  - 
A  D  c  1200),  8  India  Its  chief  capitals  were  at 
Trichmopoly,  Conjeeveram,  Aroot,  and  Tanjore 
The  greatest  architectural  monument  is  a  temple 
(1011)  at  TANJORB  celebrating  a  military  victory 

cholera  (k&'luru)  or  Asiatic  cholera,  acute  infectious 
disease  Vt&rw  choleras  (or  V  comma),  first  Isolated 
by  Rolxjrt  Koch,  is  the  causative  organism.  The 
disease  is  ti  ansmitted  by  water  or  food  polluted  by 
cholera  organisms  from  the  excreta  of  cholera 
victims  Symptoms  are  a  watery  diarrhea,  vomit- 
ing, and  collapse  Loss  of  fluid  is  tieated  by  m- 
tiavonous  injections  of  salt  solution,  and  the  aci- 
dosis  and  uiemiu  by  intravenous  injections  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  Administration  of  certain  sul- 
fa  di  u.gs  kills  the  germs  As  a  preventive  measure  in 
epidemics,  vaccination  is  essential  Hot  foods  and 
boiled  water  only  ai  e  advisable  since  heat  kills  the 
vibrios  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  contamina- 
tion of  the  food  and  water  aftet  they  have  cooled 
Cholera,  which  often  occurs  in  epidemic  form  in 
Asia,  has  appealed  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  m  the  Mississippi  valley  The 
death  rate  is  high  See  J  S  Chambers,  The  Conquest 
of  Cholera  (1938) 

cholera  infantum  (Infan'tiim)  [Latin, -children's 
cholera],  a  condition  in  infants  which  appears  to  be 
caused  by  an  overwhelming  infection  of  the  intes- 
tine with  bacteria,  rather  than  by  one  special  bac- 
terium It  starts  with  severe  vomiting  and  diar- 
rhea The  stools  later  resemble  rice  watei,  as  m 
true  cholera  Because  of  the  extreme  loss  of  fluid 
and  the  absorption  of  toxic  substances,  there  is 
shock  or  collapse,  and  there  may  be  acidosts 
Enemas,  to  irrigate  the  intestine  and  remove  the 
toxic  substances,  should  be  used  early.  Sterile 
alkaline  solutions  are  given  by  hypodermic  injec- 
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tlon,  as  it  is  usually  impossible  to  food  by  mouth 
because  of  vomiting.  Although  there  may  be  fever, 
the  skin  IB  cold,  and  the  usual  treatment  of  shook 
should  be  followed. 

Cholet  (shdla'),  town  (pop  23,214),  Mame-et-Loire 
dept ,  W  France,  8  of  Angers  Destroyed  during 
the  wars  of  the  Vendto  (1793-95),  it  was  rebuilt 
and  now  has  large  linen-  and  cotton-textile  manu- 
factures Here  in  1793  the  Vendeans  suffered  a 
bloody  defeat 

Cholon  (shd!5').  city,  Cochin  China,  on  the  nght 
bank  of  the  Saigon  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Dong 
Nai  Founded  in  the  late  18th  rent  by  Chinese 
seeking  to  escape  the  civil  disorders  of  Annam,  it 
is  still  largely  a  Chinese  city  It  forms  part  of 
metropolitan  SAIQON 

Cholula  (ch6loo'Ul),  town  (pop  8,424),  Puebla,  E 
central  Mexico  Site  of  a  pre-Columbian  pyramid 
of  great  antiqwtv,  the  town  was  an  old  Toltec 
city  and,  when  the  Spanish  came,  was  an  Aztec 
sacred  city,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  QUBTZAL- 
COATL  On  suspicion  of  native  insurrection,  Cortes 
destroyed  it  A  church  was  built  on  top  of  the 
pyramid  With  its  own  churches  and  many  more 
dotting  the  surrounding  vallej,  Cholula  remains 
a  place  of  pilgrimage 

Chomutov  (khd'mootdf),  Ger  Komotau  (ko'mStou), 
city  (pop  26,697},  N  Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia. 
There  are  ironworks  and  other  industries 
Cbone  (cho'na),  city  (1944  estimated  pop  21,834), 
W  Ecuador,  on  the  equatorial  lowlands.  Not  far 
from  the  sea,  to  which  it  has  access  by  rail,  Chono 
is  the  leading  Ecuadorian  city  in  the  manufacture 
of  Panama  hats.  From  the  surrounding  region 
come  tagua  nuts  and  some  <  acao  for  export 
Chongjln  or  Chungjin  (both  chung'jCu'),  Jap. 
Seithin,  city  (1944  pop  184,301),  N  Korea,  a  port 
on  the  Sea  of  Japan  There  are  fisheries  and  iron- 
works and  steelworks 

Choniates,  Michael,  see  ACOMINATUS,  MICHAEL 
Choniates,  Nicetas  see  ACOMINATUH,  NICBTAS 
Chopin,  Fred£nc  Francois  (fradarek'  fraawu'  sh6p§0, 
1810-49,  composer  for  the  piano,  b  near  Warsaw, 
of  French  and  Polish  parentage  After  appearances 
as  concert  pianist  in  Munich  and  Vienna,  he  settled 
in  Paris  in  1831,  wheie  he  lived  the  rest  of  his  life 
There  he  knew  most  of  the  principal  composers, 
artists,  and  literal  y  figuies  of  the  time,  and  there, 
ui  1836,  he  met  George  Sand ,  his  unfortunate  affair 
with  her  lasted  until  1847  His  art  was  inseparable 
from  the  piano,  his  only  important  compositions 
not  for  piano  solo  were  the  piano  concertos  in  E 
minor  (1833)  and  in  F  minor  (1836),  wherein  the 
orchestra  its  completely  dominated  by  the  piano 
Polish  nationalism  is  evident  in  his  15  polonaises 
and  55  mazurkas  Chopin  had  a  mai  ked  gift  for 
improvisation,  and  many  of  his  compositions  have 
an  improvisatory  character  Because  of  their  ex- 
tremely romantic  quality,  some  of  his  works  have 
become  known  by  descriptive  titles  which  he  did 
not  give  them  They  wore  published  simply  as 
nocturnes,  scherzos,  ballades,  waltzes,  impromptus, 
fantasies,  and  the  like  Larger  woiks  include  the 
sonatas  in  B  flat  minor  (1840)  and  B  minor  (1845). 
The  24  preludes  (1839),  one  in  each  major  and  each 
minor  key,  are  short  pieces,  some  of  which  are 
among  his  finest  compositions  Two  sets  of  12 
etudes  (1833, 1837)  are  more  than  technical  studies, 
they  are  among  his  major  works  Chopin  died  of 
tuberculosis  when  he  was  only  39  See  biographies 
by  Fiedenck  Niecka  (1888),  Franz  Liszt  (Eng  tr  , 
1866),  J  G  Huneker  (1900),  William  Murdoch 
(1936),  and  Herbert  Wemstock  (1949) 
Chopin,  Kate  O'Plaherty  (shO'pan'),  1851-1904, 
American  author,  b  St  Louis,  grad  Sacred  Heart 
Convent,  1868  She  wrote  Creole  stories,  including 
Bayou  Folk  (1894),  A  Night  in  Acadv  (1897),  and 
The  Awakening  (1899)  See  biography  by  D  S. 
Rankm  (1932) 

choragic  monuments  (kftra'jlk.-ra'jlk,  ko-)  [Gr,= 
of  the  choragus,  the  chorus  leadei  ],  small  decora- 
tive structures  erected  in  ancient  Greece  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  of  the  leader  of  a  chorus  in 
the  competitive  choral  dances,  an  entire  street  m 
Athens  having  been  lined  with  them  Upon  such 
a  monument  the  pnae,  a  tripod,  was  placed,  and 
the  date  and  the  name  of  the  performer  were 
usually  inscribed.  The  best  known  are  that  of 
Ljsicrates  (c  335  B  C  ),  still  standing  in  Athens, 
a  graceful  circular  structure  showing  one  of  the 
early  uses  of  Corinthian  columns,  and  that  of 
Thrasyllus,  on  the  slope  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens, 
also  still  standing  in  part 

chorale  or  choral  (both  kOral'),  term  used  to  denote 
a  part  of  the  Roman  Mass,  usually  of  biblical  text, 
sung  by  more  than  one  voice,  or,  more  often,  a 
Protestant  congregational  hymn  of  stately  tempo, 
which  developed  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  It  is  of  more  varied  and  less  regular 
structure  than  the  English  hymn. 
Chor-Mhan  (kdr'-a'shSn)  (Heb  , -furnace  of  smoke  J, 
one  of  David's  haunts  1  Sam  30  30.  See  ABHAN. 
Chorazm  (k&ra'zrn),  vanished  town  of  Palestine,  de- 
nounced by  Jesus  Mat.  11  21,  Luke  10  13 
chord,  m  music,  a  group  of  tones  of  different  pitch 
sounding  simultaneously.  The  simplest  chord  is 
composed  of  three  notes  and  is  called  a  triad.  See 

also  HARMONY. 
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chore*  (kSrS'u,  ku-)  or  Saint  Vitus's  daaee,  disease 
of  the  nervous  system  accompanied  by  involuntary 
and  jerking  movements,  irritability,  depression, 
and  emotional  instability.  The  condition  affects 
females  more  often  than  males  and  is  most  com- 
monly observed  m  children  from  7  to  14  years  of 
age,  it  rarely  occurs  after  puberty.  Chorea  is  a 
seraous  condition  because  of  its  relation  to  rheumat- 
ic heart  disease  Children  with  chorea  should  be 
removed  from  school  and  never  punished  or  ridi- 
culed Bed  rest  is  important  in  the  treatment  of 
the  disease,  fever  therapy  has  often  been  success- 
ful Huntmgton's  chorea,  a  hereditary  disease 
affecting  adults,  is  not  to  be  confused  with  St. 
Vitus's  dance 

Chorley,  municipal  borough  (1981  pop.  30,796, 1947 
estimated  pop  32,090) ,  Lancashire,  England  Its 
industries  include  cotton  spinning  and"^  weaving, 
tanning,  and  flour  milling  Duxbury  Hall  is  the 
birthplace  of  Miles  Standish 

Choroteg*  ((h6rOta'ga),  ancient  Indians  of  Hon- 
duras and  Nicaragua  The  absence  of  large  ruined 
cities  and  the  destructive  nature  of  the  tropical 
climate  have  revealed  little  of  the  Chorotegars 
Contemporaneous  with  the  Maya  to  the  northwest, 
they  inhabited  principally  the  UI<UA  river  valley 
and  the  MOSQUITO  COAST  With  other  tribes  to 
the  south  and  the  CHIBCHA  of  Colombia,  they 
formed  a  cultural  link  between  the  peoples  of  the 
Andean  area  and  those  of  Mexico  Existing  arti- 
facts give  evidence  of  fine  craftsmanship  and  in- 
dividualistic treatment 

chorus.  1  Any  group  of  singers  who  sing  together 
In  this  sense  the  terms  chorus  and  CHOIR  are  syn- 
onymous The  group  of  performers  who  sing  or 
dance  together  in  a  musical  comedy  is  called  a 
chorus  Numerous  choral  societies  grew  up  in 
England  and  the  United  States  m  the  18th  and  19th 
cent  A  popular  form  in  England  is  the  QLBE  club 
Festival  choruses  and  such  groups  as  the  Hudders- 
field  Choral  Society  (founded  1836)  flourish  in 
England  today  Cor  the  performance  of  the  finest  of 
choral  music  Of  such  groups  in  the  United  States, 
the  oldest  was  founded  by  William  BILLINUH,  and 
an  outstanding  one  is  the  BACH  CHOIR  of  Bethle- 
hem, Pa  2  In  ancient  Greece,  the  dithyrambic 
choius  became  the  dramatic  chorus  when  Theseus, 
in  the  6th  «ent  B  C  ,  introduced  the  actor  Aeschy- 
lus began  with  a  chorus  of  50,  but  the  number  was 
soon  decreased  to  12,  Sophocles  used  a  choius  of 
IS  In  the  3d  cent  BC  the  comic  choi  us  was  only 
seven  persons,  and  only  foui  m  the  2d  centt  B  C  , 
the  tragic  choius  having  disappeared  altogether 
The  chorus  had  ceased  to  have  a  vital  part  m  the 
drama,  Euripides  assigned  to  it  lyrics  not  necessa- 
rily having  anything  to  do  with  the  action  Some 
writers  of  comedy  indicated  points  at  which  the 
chorus  was  to  sing  or  dance,  but  wrote  no  specific 
part  for  it,  ultimately  it  was  dispensed  with  The 
chorus  chanted  its  lines  and  also  performed  dances 

Chorzow,  Pol  Chorzow  (h&'zhot>f),  formerly  Pol 
Krdlewska  Hula  (kt  6t>16f 'ska  hoo'ta),  Ger.  Kdniga- 
hMte  (ku'nlkhs-htt'tu),  city  (pop  110,675),  Silesia 
prov  ,  SW  Poland  It  is  a  centet  of  the  KATOWICE 
mining  and  industrial  region  It  passed  from  Ger- 
many to  Poland  in  1921  Hajduki  Wielkio  (Ger 
BiitrtMrckhiiU^  is  a  suburb 

Chosen,  see  KOREA 

Choflhi  (cho'she),  city  (1947  pop  69,643),  Chiba pre- 
fecture, central  Honshu,  Japan,  a  fishing  port  on 
the  Pacific  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tone  river. 

Chosroes.  see  KHOSRU 

Choteau  (sho'to)  [for  Piene  Chouteau],  city  (pop 
1,181),  co  seat  of  Teton  co  ,  N  Mont ,  on  the  Teton 
river  and  NW  of  Great  Falls,  me  1913  Pnmarily 
a  center  of  a  stock-iaising  area,  the  town  also  be- 
came the  seat  of  an  experiment  m  unified  county 
planning  in  the  1920s 

Chou  (chou) ,  dynasty  of  China,  which  ruled,  accord- 
ing to  traditional  dates,  from  1122  to  c  256  B  C 
or,  according  to  some  modern  scholars,  from  c  1027 
to  256  B  C  About  1027  B  C  the  pastoral  Chou 
moved  into  the  Wei  valley  from  the  northwest 
(modern  Shansi  and  Kansu)  Their  capital  was 
near  modern  Sian  At  its  height  their  empire  ex- 
tended from  S  Manchuria  in  the  north  to  parts  of 
the  Yangtze  valley  m  the  south  and  from  E  Kansu 
m  the  west  to  the  seacoast  on  the  east  The  Chou 
rulers  created  feudal  fiefs,  and  the  nobles  became 
strong  enough  to  establish  (c  800  B  C  )  themselves 
in  separate  states,  especially  in  the  north  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze  in  the  southwest  Later 
the  state  of  Ch'u  came  to  control  the  lower  Yangtze 
valley,  while  the  border  state  of  Ch'm  grew  m  the 
northwest  The  Chou  era  was  the  classical  age  of 
China  CONFUCIUS,  Mo-ti,  Yang  Chu,  LAO-TZE, 
and  Chuang-tee  lived  then.  Contemporary  writ- 
ings (especially  The  Book  of  Odea)  and  archaeolog- 
ical evidence  picture  the  Chou  culture.  The  use 
of  iron  implements  was  introduced  from  W  and 
central  Asia,  oxen  (water  buffalo)  were  used  in 
plowing.  At  the  end  of  this  era  the  house  oi  Ch'in 
conquered  the  feudal  states. 

Chouani  (shffo'uns,  shwft)  [from  Norman  French, 
-owls},  peasants  of  Normandy  and  Brittany  who 
rose  against  the  French  revolutionary  government 
in  1793  Their  first  leader  is  said  to  have  been  Jean 
Cottereau  (<U794),  traditionally  nicknamed  Jean 


Chouan,  marquis.de  la  Rouene  [John  the  Owl, 
marquess  of  Mischief],  and  they  supposedly  used 
the  hoot  of  an  owl  as  a  signal.  The  movement, 
called  Chouannene,  was  rather  disorganised  and 
more  religious  than  royalist  in  feeling,  it  became 
merged  with  the  counterrevolutionary  rising  in  the 
VaNoriK,  but  the  name  was  preserved  to  describe 
the  fierce  guerrilla  warfare  that  continued  until  it 
was  quelled  by  Napoleon.  Even  then  the  so-called 
Petite  Chouannene  persisted  until  1815,  and  Na- 
poleon was  forced  to  divert  troops  from  Waterloo 
to  put  it  down  Balzac's  novel  Lea  Chouans  pic- 
tures the  conditions  of  warfare  vividly 
Chou  En-lai  Qd'  eV-lI',  ohou'),  1898-,  Chinese 
Communist  leader.  His  youthful  participation  in 
radical  movements  brought  hun  a  year's  imprison- 
ment in  Tientsin  in  1919  After  his  release  he 
studied  (1920-24)  in  France  and  organized  an  over- 
seas branch  of  the  Communist  movement  among 
Chinese  students,  Chou  returned  (1924)  to  China 
and  threw  himself  into  the  united  struggle  of  the 
Kuotmntang  and  the  Communists  to  conquer  the 
country  He  had  little  military  experience,  but 
m  1927  he  carried  out  his  assignment  to  organize 
an  insurrection  in  Shanghai,  which  permitted 
Chiang  Kai-shek  to  take  the  city  Chou  partici- 
pated in  the  fightmg  (1927-33)  against  Chiang 
and  in  the  "long  march"  (1934-36)  of  the  Com- 
munist army  to  NW  China  During  the  partial 
Communist-Kuommtang  rapprochement  (1936- 
46)  he  was  the  chief  Communist  negotiator.  In 
104.9,  with  the  establishment  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  at  Peiping,  he  became  premier  and 
foreign  minister. 

Chouteau,  Augusts  Pierre  (6g(ist'  p>eV  shooto', 
shots') ,  1786-1838,  American  fur  tiader,  b  St 
Louis,  grad.  West  Point,  1800.  son  of  Jean  Pierre 
Chouteau  Ho  resigned  from  the  army  the  follow- 
ing year  to  aid  in  the  family  fur  trade  and  in  1809 
became  ono  of  the  members  of  the  St  Louis  Mis- 
souri Fur  Company,  taking  part  in  several  of  its 
expeditions  In  the  War  of  1812  he  served  an 
captain  of  the  territorial  militia  While  on  a  trad- 
ing expedition  to  the  upper  Arkansas  in  1817,  he 
was  captured  by  the  Spanish  and  imprisoned  at 
Santa  Fe  for  several  months  After  his  release,  ho 
continued  to  trade  with  the  Osagc  Indians  He 
made  his  homo  at  the  present  Sahna,  Okla  ,  where 
he  entertained  many  distinguished  guests  In 
1832  he  led  a  part>  including  Washington  living 
from  St  Louis  to  his  post,  a  jouinev  described  m 
Irvmg's  Tour  of  th?  Prairies  (1835) 
Chouteau,  Jean  Pierre  (zhft),  1758-1840,  American 
fur  trader,  b  Now  Orleans  He  came  to  St  Louis 
in  1764  with  his  mother  and  entered  the  fanuh 
business  He  traded  chteflv  with  the  Osuge  Indian*, 
and  he  and  Rene  Auguste  CHOUTK.AU  had  a  monop- 
oly of  their  trade  for  some  years  When  thp 
monopoly  expired,  he  sought  a  new  post  and  visited 
(apparently  m  1796)  the  site  of  the  present  Sahna 
Okla  There  he  established  a  post  in  1802,  and  he 
persuaded  many  Osage  Indians  to  move  to  that 
locality  He  ha/1  great  influence  over  the  Indians 
and  was  U  S  Indian  agent  In  1809  he  was  a 
member  of  the  expedition  up  the  Missouri  river  to 
return  to  his  tribe  a  Mandan  chief  who  had  ac  corn- 
pan  led  Lewis  and  Clark  down  the  river,  and  in  that 
same  year  he  joined  with  Manuel  LISA  and  others 
to  foim  the  St  Louis  Missouri  Fur  Company 
When  this  company  was  dissolved,  ho  continued  a* 
an  independent  fur  trader,  with  the  aid  of  his  son, 
Auguste  Pierre  Chouteau 

Chouteau,  Pierre,  1789-1865,  American  fur  trader, 
merchant,  and  financier,  b  St  Louis,  son  of  Jean 
Pierre  Chouteau  He  early  entered  his  father's 
business  as  a  clerk,  accompanying  him  on  several 
trading  expeditions  until  1813,  when  he  with  a 
partner  engaged  in  general  merchandising  and  trad- 
ing In  1831  he  became  a  member  of  Bernard 
Pratte  and  Company,  which  had  the  Western 
agency  of  the  AMERICAN  FUR  COMPANY,  He  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  West  of  that 
day.  With  the  withdrawal  of  John  Jacob  Astor 
from  the  American  Fur  Company  in  1834,  Pratte, 
Chouteau,  and  Company  bought  all  the  Missouri 
river  interests  of  the  old  company  Reorganized 
(1838)  as  Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr  ,  and  Companv ,  it 
carried  on  a  tremendous  business,  extending  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky  Mts  and  from 
Minnesota  to  Texas,  until  its  dissolution  m  1861 
Chouteau's  business  activities  expanded  to  include 
railroads,  a  rolling  mill,  and  other  industries,  and 
he  became  one  of  the  leading  financiers  of  his  time, 
living  most  of  his  later  years  in  New  York. 
Chouteau,  Rent  Auguste  (run&O.  1749-1829,  Amer- 
ican fur  trader  and  a  founder  of  St  Louis,  b  New 
Orleans.  Despite  his  youth,  he  m  1763  accom- 
panied Pierre  LACLEDK,  a  partner  in  the  fur-trading 
firm  of  Maxent,  Laclede,  and  Company,  to  estab- 
lish a  trading  post  in  the  Illinois  country  The 
site  chosen  was  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  where  Chouteau 
was  left  (1764)  with  a  party  of  men  to  build  the 
post,  which  became  the  city  of  SAINT  Louis  He 
continued  to  serve  as  aide  to  Laclede  until  the 
latter's  death  in  1778,  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
management  of  the  business  and,  with  his  brother, 
Jean  Pierre  Chouteau,  extended  and  developed  it. 
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When  Louisiana  was  added  to  the  United  States, 
he  became  a  justice  of  the  territorial  court,  and 
when  St  Louis  was  incorporated  in  1809,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  He  was  so  suc- 
cessful m  dealing  with  the  Indians  that  his  aid 
was  sought  after  the  War  of  1812  in  negotiating 
treaties  with  several  Indian  tribes 

chow  or  chowchow  (chou'ehou*),  dog  known  from 
antiquity  in  the  Orient,  where  it  was  long  the  chief 
hunting  dog  Its  origin  is  not  determined — by 
some  it  is  considered  one  of  the  basic  breeds  and 
ancestor  to  the  Eskimo  dog,  Samoyed,  and  some 
other  related  types,  and  by  others  it  is  thought  to 
have  been  developed  from  crossing  the  Tibetan 
mastiff  with  the  Samoved  It  is  a  rather  largo, 
compact  dog  with  a  massive  head,  flat  skull,  broad, 
short  muzzle,  and  small,  pointed  ears  The  tongue 
and  the  inside  of  the  mouth  are  blue  black  The 
dense,  rather  coarse  coat  is  of  a  solid  color,  usually 
reddish  brown,  black,  or  a  slaty  blue,  the  under- 
coat is  soft  and  woolly.  The  ruffed  neck  gives  the 
dog  a  somewhat  lionhke  appearance 

ChowchiU*  (chouchu'u),  city  (1940  pop  1,957,  1947 
special  census  pop  3,393),  central  Calif,  NW  of 
Fresno  m  the  San  Joaqum  Valley,  me  1923  It  is 
a  processing  center  m  a  farm  area 

chowder,  a  stew  of  fish  or  shellfish  with  potatoes, 
onions,  and  pork  (usually  salt  pork),  thickened 
with  crumbled  hard  bread  It  has  probably  been 
known  m  some  form  to  most  hshing  communities 
The  name  chowder  seems  to  have  originated  from 
the  Breton  expression  /cure  la  chaudiere  The  name 
was  probably  carried  to  the  French  Canadian 
coasts,  from  which  it  traveled  to  New  England 
(noted  for  its  clam  chowder),  and  thence  south 
Each  locality  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States  has  its  favorite  recipe,  based  on  the  kinds  of 
fish  and  vegetables  available  The  name  is  ex- 
tended to  include  a  mixture  of  vegetables  only 

Chozeba  (k&zfi'-)    see  ACHKIB  2 

Chrestien  de  Troyes  or  Chretien  de  Troyes  (both 
kratyS'  dti  trwa'),  fl  1164,  French  poot,  author  of 
the  first  great  literary  treatments  of  the  ARTHURIAN 
LEGEND  His  poetical  romances  were  of  a  type 
popular  m  the  polite  circles  of  France  and  England 
HIB  surviving  works  were  first  an  imitation  of  Ovid 
and  a  HOI  t  of  popular  tale,  Guillaume  d' Angleterre, 
then  followed  the  series  of  Arthurian  poems — Brec 
et  Enide  (c  1160),  Cliges  (c  1164),  iMncelot,  ou,  Le 
Chevalier  de  la  chareUe,  Yvain,  ou,  Le  Chevalier  au 
lion  (Eng  tr  ,  The  Knight  of  the  Lion) ,  and  Perceval; 
ou,  Le  Conte  del  Graal,  unfinished  (see  PARSIFAL) 
Chrestien  died  probably  before  1190  AU  the 
Arthurian  romances  but  Perceval  appear  m  the 
translation  of  W  W  Comfort,  Arthurian  Romances 
(1913)  See  R  S  Loomis,  Arthurian  Tradition  & 
Chrttien  de  Troyea  (1949) 

Chrisman  (krls'muu),  city  (pop  1,112),  E  111  ,  S  of 
Danville,  platted  1872,  me  1900  It  is  a  farm 
trade  center 

Christ   see  JESUS 

Christ,  Wilhelm  von  (vfl'hglm  fun  krlst),  1831-1906, 
German  Greek  scholar  A  professor  at  the  Umv  of 
Munich,  he  wrote  one  of  the  best  standard  his- 
tories of  Greek  literature  (1888) 

Christadelphians  (krfe'tudSl'feunz)  [Gr  ,- brothers 
of  Christ],  name  of  a  religious  denomination  found- 
ed in  the  late  1840s  by  John  Thomas,  an  English- 
man who  had  settled  m  the  United  States  Their 
aim  is  to  revive  the  simple  apostolic  faith  of  the  1st 
cent  They  believe  the  Scriptures  infallible  and 
hold  that  no  others  than  themselves  interpret  them 
truly  They  expect  the  second  coming  of  Christ  on 
earth  to  establish  a  thcociacy  with  its  center  at 
Jerusalem  They  believe  that  none  but  those  who 
share  their  beliefs  will  rise  from  the  dead  and 
enjoy  immortal  life  after  judgment  There  is  no 
ordained  ministry  Immersion  is  required  for 
membership 

Christchurch,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  9,190, 
1943  estimated  pop  16,408),  Hampshire,  England 
It  is  at  the  head  of  the  Avon  and  Stour  estuary, 
which  forms  a  small  harbor  The  Auguatmian 
priory  church  (dating  from  the  llth  cent )  gave  the 
town  its  name 

Christchurch,  city  (pop  112,681,  metropolitan  pop 
160,047),  on  the  east  coaat  of  South  Island,  New 
Zealand,  at  the  base  of  Banks  Peninsula,  founded 
1850  Canterbury  College  (1873),  the  School  of 
Arts  (1882),  and  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican 
cathedrals  are  here  Hagley  Park  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  its  parks  There  are  tanneries  and  meat- 
packing plants  Its  port,  Lyttelton,  is  northwest 
Frances  Alda  was  born  at  Christchuroh 

Christ  Church  College:  see  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY. 

christening:  see  BAPTISM 

Christian  I,  1426-81,  king  of  Denmark  (1448-81), 
of  Norway  (1450-81),  and  of  Sweden  (1457-64), 
count  of  Oldenburg,  and  founder  of  the  Oldenburg 
dynasty  of  Danish  kings  In  1460  he  also  succeeded 
to  Schleswig  and  Holstem  A  weak  monarch  de- 
spite the  vastness  of  his  lands,  he  made  large  con- 
cessions to  the  nobles,  particularly  in  his  German 
dominions,  and  had  but  a  precarious  hold  over 
Sweden  (see  KALMAR  UNION)  His  attempts  to 
subdue  Sweden  ended  m  1471  with  his  defeat  at 
Brunkeberg,  near  Stockholm,  by  Sten  STOWS  (the 
elder).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John. 
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Christian  H,  1481-1350,  Idng  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way (1513-23)  and  of  Sweden  (1520-23),  son  and 
successor  of  King  John  After  several  unsuccessful 
attempts,  he  asserted  his  claim  to  Sweden  by  arms 
However/his  wholesale  massacre  of  Swedish  nobles 
at  Stockholm  (1520)  alienated  the  Swedes,  who 
raised  Gustavus  Vasa  to  the  throne  as  GUSTAVXTS  I, 
thus  ending  the  KALMAR  UNION  In  Denmark, 
Christian  won  the  hatred  of  the  nobles  and  high 
clergy  by  thorough  reforms  in  favor  of  the  lower 
and  middle  classes,  by  calling  Lutheran  preachers 
to  Copenhagen,  and  Sy  placing  Sigbrit,  mother  of 
his  Dutch  mistress,  in  charge  of  the  finances  of  the 
realm  In  1523  the  nobles  rebelled  (particularly 
m  Jutland),  deposed  Christian,  and  chose  his  uncle. 
Frederick  I,  as  king  Christian  fled,  but  in  1532 
he  was  captured  while  attempting  to  recover  his 
throne  He  was  imprisoned  till  his  death  A 
gifted  and  educated  ruler,  despite  his  despotic 
methods,  Christian  II  did  much  to  advance  learning 
in  Denmark 

Christian  IH,  1503-69,  king  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way (1634-59)  Ho  was  elected  king  of  Denmark 
one  year  after  the  death  (1533)  of  his  father, 
Frederick  I  With  the  help  of  Gustavus  I  of 
Sweden,  Christian  took  possession  of  his  lands  m 
1536  after  defeating  the  forces  of  L\\beck,  which 
had  invaded  Denmark  His  victory  broke  the 
power  of  the  Hanseatic  League  and  made  the 
Danish  fleet  supreme  m  northern  waters  Christian 
established  (1536)  Lutheranism  in  Denmark  and 
imposed  it  on  Norway  Never  elected  king  by  the 
Norwegians,  he  declared  Norway  a  dependency  of 
Denmark  His  son,  Frederick  II,  succeeded  him 

Christian  IV,  1577-1648,  king  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way (1588-1648),  son  and  successor  of  Frederick 
II  After  assuming  (1696)  personal  rule,  he  de- 
voted himself  with  energy  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
navy,  industry,  and  commerce  He  rebuilt  OSLO 
and  renamed  it  Chnstiania,  Aroused  when  CHARLES 
IX  of  Sweden  asserted  authority  over  Lapland,  he 
made  war  on  Sweden  (the  so-called  KALMAR  WAR, 
1611-13)  and  largely  dictated  the  peace  In  the 
THIRTY  YEARS  WAR,  urged  on  by  England, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands,  he  invaded  (1625) 
Germany  as  the  champion  of  the  Protestant  cause 
Defeated  (1626)  by  Tilly  at  Lutter,  he  was  dnven 
back  in  1627  Schleswig,  Holstem,  and  Jutland 
were  overrun  and  Stralsund  besieged  by  the  im- 
perial troops  under  WALLENSTBIN  Christian,  with 
the  help  of  Gustavua  II  of  Sweden,  raised  the  siege 
of  Stralsund,  but  in  1629  he  signed  a  separate  peace 
with  the  emperor  His  anti-Swedish  policy  brought 
on  war  with  Sweden  (1643-45),  in  which  Christian 
lost  the  Norwegian  provinces  of  Jam  t  land  and 
Harjodalen  His  son  Frederick  III  succeeded  him 

Christian  V,  1646-99,  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway 
(1670-99),  son  and  successor  of  Frederick  III  His 
minister,  GRIFFENFELD,  who  dominated  Christian's 
reign  until  his  fall  (1676),  made  the  monarchy  ab- 
solute Christian  fought  an  unsuccessful  war  with 
CHARLES  XI  of  Sweden  (1675-79)  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Frederick  IV 

Christian  VII,  1749-1808,  king  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way (1766-1808),  son  and  successor  of  Frederick 

V  Shortly  after  his  accession  his  mental  illness 
made  bun  dependent  on  bis  physician  STRUFNSEE, 
who  in  1770  caused  the  fall  of  Johann  Hartwig 
Ernst  BBRNSTORFF  and  in  1771  became  all-powerful 
minister     After  the  disgrace  of  Struensee  (1772), 
Christian    annulled    his   marriage   with   Caroline 
Matilda,  &ister  of  George  III  of  England    Andreas 
Peter  BKRNSTORFF  was  chief  minister  from  1773, 
and    after    1784   Christian's   son   and   successor, 
Frederick  VI,  acted  as  regent 

Christian  VIII,  1786-1848,  king  of  Denmark  (1839- 
48),  nephew  of  Christian  VII ,  successor  of  Frederick 

VI  Earlier  he  had  been  governor  and  (May-Oct , 
1814)  king  of  Norway    His  reign  brought  prosperity 
to  Denmark     In  1846  he  proclaimed  SCHLESWIG- 
HOLSTEIN  a  part  of  Denmark,  thus  precipitating 
the  war  of  1848    His  son  Frederick  VII,  succeeded 

Christian  IX,  1818-1906,  king  of  Denmark  (1863- 
1906)  Issued  from  the  cadet  line  of  Sonderburg- 
Glucksburg,  he  succeeded  Frederick  VII,  last  of  the 
direct  line  of  Oldenburg  The  London  Conference 
of  1852  had  settled  on  him  the  contested  suc- 
cession to  the  duchies  of  SCHLESWUJ-HOLBTEIN, 
but  Christian  in  1863  annexed  Sohleswig  to  the 
Danish  crown  This  precipitated  (1864)  the  war 
with  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  which  Christian  lost 
Schleswig,  Holstem,  and  Laucnburg  In  1866  the 
Danish  constitution  was  revised,  granting  the  up- 
per chamber  more  power  than  the  lower  Liberal 
agitation  for  a  more  democratic  constitution  was 
constant  during  Christian's  reign  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Frederick  VIII  A  younger  son 
became  king  of  Greece  as  George  I 

Christian  X,  1870-1947,  king  of  Denmark  (1912-47) 
and  of  Iceland  (1912-44),  son  and  successor  of 
Frederick  VIII,  brother  of  King  Haakon  VII  of 
Norway  He  granted  (1915)  a  new  constitution, 
which  included  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
During  the  German  occupation  (1940-45)  of  Den- 
mark, the  king  chose  self-imposed  seclusion  rather 
than  yield  to  the  German  authonties,  he  became 
the  symbol  of  national  resistance.  In  1944  the 
people  of  Iceland  decided  in  a  referendum  to  sever 
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all  ties  with  the  Danish  crown  Christian  X  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Frederick  IX 

Chrirtiana,  borough  (pop  1,062),  8E  Pa.,  8E  of  Lan- 
caster, settled  1691,  laid  out  1833,  mo  1804.  It  pro- 
duces canned  goods  and  textiles  It  was  a  stop  on 
the  Underground  Railroad,  and  antislavery  riots 
occurred  here  in  1851 

Christian  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  in  Zion,  reli- 
gious organization  founded  (1896)  by  John  Alex- 
ander DOWIE  Its  members  are  sometimes  known 
as  Ziomtes  The  church  had  its  center  m  Chicago 
until  ZION,  III ,  was  laid  out  Part  of  Dowie's 
teaching  was  belief  in  the  healing  of  disease  by 
prayer  In  addition  to  religious  and  educational 
activities  in  Zion,  the  founder  started  various  in- 
dustries on  a  cooperative  basis,  an  undertaking 
that  was  built  up  by  Wilbur  Glenn  Vohva,  who  be- 
came general  overseer  upon  the  deposition  of  Dowio 
in  1905  See  Rolvix  Harlan,  John  Alexander  Doune 
and  the  Christian  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  in  Zion 
(1906) 

Christian  Church*  see  CONGREGATIONALISM  and 
DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST 

Christian  Endeavor,  an  association  for  strengthening 
spiritual  life  and  promoting  Christian  activities 
among  young  people  The  first  Young  People's 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  was  started  in  1881 
by  Dr  Francis  E  CLARK  in  Portland,  Maine 
Within  a  few  years  the  organization  had  become  not 
only  interdenominational  but  international,  and 
a  world  union  was  formed  m  1895,  with  Clark 
as  president  Many  denominations  are  repre- 
sented in  the  association's  membership 

Chnstiania,  Norway  see  OSLO. 

Christianity,  religion  following  Jesus  Christ  Among 
religions  Christianity  is  unusual  m  its  penchant  for 
organization  Christian  groups,  or  churches,  are  of 
two  types — "traditional,"  having  an  unbroken  tra- 
dition since  ancient  times,  and  "reformed,"  aiming 
to  restore  a  primitive  state  of  Christianity  (see 
CHURCH  and  CATHOLIC  CHURCH)  Of  the  first 
type  are  the  two  largest  churches,  the  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH  and  ORTHODOX  EASTERN 
CHURCH,  as  well  as  the  ARMENIAN  CHURCH,  Coptic 
Church  (see  COPT),  JACOBITE  CHURCH,  and  NKB- 
TORIAN  CHURCH  Most  of  the  "reformed"  churches 
originated  in  Western  Christendom  (see  PROTES- 
TANTISM), an  Eastern  example  is  the  DUKHOBORS 
For  the  first  three  centuries  of  Christianity,  history 
is  dependent  on  apologetic  and  religious  writings, 
there  are  no  descriptions  or  chronicles  (see  PATRIS- 
TIC LITERATURF)  Historians  differ  greatly  on  how 
far  back  the  4th-oentury  picture  of  the  Church 
(which  is  quite  clear)  can  be  projected,  especially 
respecting  organization  by  bishops  (each  bishop  a 
monarch  in  the  chur<  h  of  his  city),  celebration  of  a 
LITURGY  entailing  a  sa<  ramont  and  a  sacrifice,  and 
claims  by  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  be  head  of  all  the 
churches  (see  P \PVCY)  There  is  evidence  for  these 
features  in  the  2d  cent  A  first  problem  for  Chris- 
tians was  how  to  resist  attempts  to  interpret  the 
new  beliefs  in  old  pagan  terms  (e  g  ,  Gnosticism)  or 
to  incorporate  them  in  some  inclusive  system  (e  g  , 
Manichaeism)  The  earliest  sectarian  deviations 
were  those  of  Marcion  and  of  Montanism  (2d 
cent )  They  were  handled  resolutely  by  the 
Chun  h,  the  teachers  of  novelty  were  expelled  (ex- 
communicated) For  260  years  it  was  a  martyrs' 
church ,  the  persecutions  were  official,  legally  moti- 
vated by  refusal  of  Christians  to  worship  the  state 
and  emperor  and  by  their  claim  to  exclusive  truth 
The  chief  pernecutions  were  under  Nero,  Domitian, 
Trajan  and  the  other  Antomnes,  Maximin,  Deems, 
Valerian,  and  Diocletian  and  Galenus  In  313  Con- 
stantine  I  and  Licmms  announced  toleration  of 
Christianity  in  the  Edit  t  of  Milan  In  the  East  the 
Church  passed  from  persecution  directly  to  impe- 
rial control  (caesaronnpwn),  inaugurated  by  Con- 
stantino, enshrined  later  in  Justinian's  laws,  and 
always  a  curse  for  the  Orthodox  chun  hes  In  the 
West  the  Church  remained  independent  because 
of  the  weakness  of  the  emperor  and  the  well-estab- 
lished authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  For  300 
years  after  A  D  275  the  Church  m  the  East  was 
occupied  with  controversies,  Arianism,  Nestonan- 
ism,  Monophysitism,  and  Monotholetism  They 
concerned  the  relation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  God  and 
to  man,  and  the  issue  was  Does  a  given  new  state- 
ment fit  in  with  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  as 
handed  down'  If  yes,  it  was  orthodox,  if  no,  it  was 
heretical  Decisions  were  made  at  a  series  of  gen- 
eral councils  of  bishops  (see  COUNCIL,  ECUMENI- 
CAL) ,  at  them  was  composed  the  Niccne  Creed,  the 
official  orthodox  summary  (see  CHKFD)  These  cen- 
turies saw  a  series  of  Christian  writers  of  un- 
equaled  influence  (the  Fathers  of  the  Church)  Ori- 
gen,  St  Athanasius,  St  Basil  the  Great,  St  Greg- 
ory of  Nyssa,  St  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St  John 
Chrvsostora,  and  Theodoret,  writing  m  Greek,  St 
Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and  St  Augustine  writing  in 
Latin  Ongen  and  St  Jerome  had  a  special  role  in 
the  Church's  work  of  determining  and  preserving 
the  text  of  the  Bible  From  the  3d  cent  an  ele- 
ment was  MONASTicisM,  first  well  organized  by  St. 
Basil  In  the  West  it  was  a  central  feature  in  the 
missionary  work  of  St  Martin  (Gaul,  4th  cent ) 
and  St  Patrick  (Ireland,  5th  cent ),  and  it  received 
definitive  shape  from  St.  Benedict  and  St  Gregory 
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the  Great,  who  thereby  generated  an  activity  ever 
vital  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  German  in- 
vaaione  slowed  the  conversion  of  Western  Europe 
(e  g ,  that  of  England  was  recommenced  in  the  6th 
cent.).  All  the  first  invaders  were  Arian,  but  the 
Franks  (with  Clovw)  adopted  Catholicism,  a  fact 
which  probably  helped  to  consolidate  their  rule 
Out  of  this  kingdom  came  Pepin  and  Charlemagne, 
who,  by  alliance  with  the  papacy  and  proclamation 
of  an  empire  (800),  <  harted  an  Ideal  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  the  7th  and  8th  cent  the  Eastern  Church 
lost  to  Islam  all  Asia  except  Asia  Minor.  Aliena- 
tion from  the  West  wao  encouraged  by  the  bitter 
struggle  over  ICONOCLASM,  ecclesiastical  animosity 
between  Rome  and  Constantinople  came  to  a  head 
in  the  schism  of  the  9th  cent,  and  attained  a  sort  of 
legal  permanence  in  1054  (see  LEO  IX,  SAINT) 
Eastern  and  Western  Christendom  were  already  in 
the  9th  cent  two  different  cultures,  their  one  com- 
mon tie  was  the  Christian  doctrine — even  worship 
and  practices  were  very  different  From  this  time 
it  is  customary  to  distinguish  Christian  history  in 
its  Eastern  and  Western  streams  as  that  of  the  Or- 
thodox Eastern  and  the  Roman  Catholic  churches 
See  Philip  Hughes,  A  History  of  the  Church  (1935-, 
Roman  Catholic) ,  K  8  Latourette,  A  History  of 
the  Expansion  of  Christianity  (1937-) ,  Hans  Liets- 
manu,  The  Beginnings  of  the  Christian  Church 
(Eng  tr.  by  B  L.  Woolf,  1937),  James  Moffatt, 
The  First  Five  Centuries  of  the  Church  (1939) ,  Jules 
Lebreton  and  Jacques  Zeillor,  The  History  of  the 
Primitive  Church  (Eng  tr  by  E  S  Messenger, 
1949,  Roman  Catholic) 

Christian  of  Brunswick,  1599-1026.  Protestant  lead- 
er in  the  THIRTY  YEARS  WAR,  titular  bishop  of 
Halberstadt  (1616-23)  The  first  important  ally  of 
Frederick  the  Winter  King,  he  took  up  arms  in  de- 
fense of  the  Palatinate  in  1621  Defeated  by  TILLY 
(1622),  be  went  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  served 
with  Maurice  of  Nassau  Christian  later  advanced 
into  Germany  but  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  Tilly 
turned  the  retreat  into  a  rout  at  Stadtlohn  (1623) 
While  serving  with  CHRISTIAN  IV  of  Denmark,  he 
was  defeated  a  third  time  (1626) 

Christian  Reformed  Church,  denomination  originat- 
ing in  a  secession  from  the  REFORMED  CHURCH  IN 
AMERICA  in  Michigan  in  1857  Colonists  from  Hol- 
land who  began  settling  in  Michigan  in  1846  gen- 
erally became  membeis  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
church  there  A  number  of  these  immigrants,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  teachings  and  practices  of  that 
church,  separated  from  it  in  1857  and  united  in  a 
new  congregation  at  Holland,  Mich.  Later  other 
congregations  of  this  "True  Holland  Reformed 
Church"  were  formed  in  neighbonng  states  Mis- 
sionary work  in  Holland  led  many  Dutch  immi- 
grants to  join  this  church  upon  their  arrival  in  the 
United  States  In  1882,  by  a  new  secession  move- 
ment in  the  Refoimed  Church  in  America,  caused 
by  the  General  Synod's  refusal  to  condemn  FREE- 
MASONRY, a  considerable  addition  to  the  church 
was  made  In  1890  it  adopted  the  name  Christian 
Reformed  Church,  in  that  year  it  was  joined  by  the 
True  Reformed  Dutch  Church  (1822)  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  Its  constitution  is  an  adaptation 
of  that  approved  by  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1619  Its 
doctrines  aie  mainly  those  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  Holland 

Christiana,  name  taken  by  the  followers  of  several 
evangelical  preachers  on  the  American  frontier, 
notably  James  O'Kelley,  Abner  Jones,  and  Barton 
W  STONE,  all  of  whom  were  an tisectanan  The  ma- 
jority joined  the  DISCIPLES  OP  CHRIST,  a  body  with 
a  similar  emphasis  founded  by  Thomas  and 
Alexander  CAMPBELL,  and  the  name  Christians 
continued  to  be  applied  often  to  members  of  the 
Disciples'  church  Other  congregations  of  Chris- 
tians united  as  a  separate  body  which  ultimately 
took  the  name  Christian  Church,  this  was  merged 
in  1031  with  the  Congregational  Churches  (see 
CONGREGATIONALISM)  See  also  CHRISTIANITY 

Christianaand,  Norway  see  KRIBTIANSAND, 

ChrittUnsbarg,  town  (pop  2,299),  8W  Va ,  WSW  of 
Roanoke,  founded  1792,  me  1916  It  has  stock- 
yards and  processes  vegetables  and  lumber  The 
courthouse  of  Montgomery  co  is  here 

Christian  Science,  a  religion  founded  upon  principles 
and  divine  laws  expressed  in  the  acts  and  sayings 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  discovered  and  formulated  by 
Mary  Baker  EDDY  and  practiced  by  the  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist,  The  occasion  of  Mrs.  Eddy's 
discovery  was  her  immediate  recovery  of  life  and 
health  when  in  1866  she  read  an  account  of  healing 
by  Jesus  in  the  New  Testament  In  1875  her  Sci- 
ence and  Health  (later  published  as  Science  and 
Health,  wtth  Key  to  the  Scriptures),  the  only  au- 
thorised textbook  of  Christian  Science,  was  pub- 
lished. In  1879  Mrs  Eddy  established  the  Church 
of  Chrwt,  Scientist.  In  Boston  in  1892  was  organ- 
ized  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist— -the 
Mother  Church,  of  which  Christian  Science 
churches  over  the  world  are  branches.  Each  indi- 
vidual church  is  self -governing  and  self-supporting, 
but  all  accept  the  tenets  framed  by  Mrs  Eddy  and 
incorporated  i  n  the  Church  Manual,  Upon  the  pass- 
ing of  Mrs  Eddy  in  1910,  the  administrative  power 
was  assumed,  as  conferred  in  the  Manual,  by  the 
Christian  Science  Board  of  Directors,  Dunne  her 


life  the  founder  had  been  the  originator  and  guide 
of  every  step  in  the  church's  development  Of  the 
numerous  publications  issued  the  most  important 
include  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  a  daily  news- 
paper; the  Christian  Sounee  Quarterly;  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Sentinel;  and  the  Christian  Science 
Journal  These  are  published  by  the  Christian 
Science  Publishing  Society  Other  activities  we 
conducted  by  a  board  of  education  and  a  board  of 
lectureship  Mrs  Eddy  was  ordained  "pastor"  of 
the  Mother  Church,  but  hers  was  a  spiritual  pastor- 
ship The  churches  have  no  individual  pastors 
Services  are  conducted  by  two  readers,  one  reading 
from  the  Scriptures,  the  other  from  Science  and 
Health  All  churches  use  the  same  lessons  at  the 
same  time  The  teachings  are  drawn  from  the  life 
and  words  of  Jesus  Christ  "The  starting-point  of 
divine  Science,"  Mrs  Eddy  states,  "is  that  God, 
Spirit,  is  All-in-all,  and  that  there  is  no  other  might 
nor  Mind  "  "Spirit  is  immortal  Truth,  matter  is 
mortal  error  Spirit  is  God,  and  man  is  his  image 
and  likeness.  Therefore,  man  is  not  material,  he  is 
spiritual  "  All  that  is  Eternal,  indestructible,  true, 
is  real,  all  that  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  God.  un- 
real Making  application  of  the  principle  of  Chris- 
tian Science  to  all  problems  of  human  existence,  its 
followers  are  working  toward  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind through  the  overthrowing  of  the  temporary 
and  unreal — evil,  disease,  death  The  healing  of 
sin  is  required  even  more  urgently  than  the  healing 
of  sickness  To  accomplish  the  aims  in  view,  there 
must  be  unceasing  prayer,  with  "the  understanding 
of  Truth  and  Love,"  and  faith  resting  upon  the 
assurance  that  no  evil  comes  from  God,  who  is  in- 
finite Good  See  Science  and  Health;  Sibyl  Wilbur, 
L\fe  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy  (1929  ed  ) 

Christiansen,  Sigurd  (sS'goi&r  krSs'tyansun),  1891- 
1947,  Norwegian  novelist  and  dramatist.  His  novel 
Two  Living  and  One  Dead  (1931;  Eng.  tr ,  1932) 
received  the  grand  prise  in  a  1931  Scandinavian 
competition  Other  books  are  Our  Ovm  Life  (1917) 
and  the  drama  A  Journey  in  the  Night  (1930). 

Christian  socialism,  term  used  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  for  a  kind  of  socialism  growing 
out  of  the  clash  between  Christian  ideals  and  the 
effects  of  predatory  business  On  the  continent  of 
Europe,  it  usually  refers  to  a  party  or  trade  union 
directed  by  religious  leaders  in  opposition  to  social- 
ist unions  and  parties.  The  movement  was  begun 
in  England  in  1848,  after  the  failure  of  Chartism 
Influenced  by  Carlyle,  Southey,  Coleridge,  and  the 
Fourierists,  rather  than  by  Marx,  such  men  as  John 
Ludlow,  Frederick  Deruson  MAURICE,  and  Charles 
KINGBLBY  sought  to  encourage  the  laboring  masses 
and  the  church  to  cooperate  against  ruthless  capi- 
talism They  published  periodicals  and  tracts,  pro- 
moted workingmen's  associations,  founded  (1854) 
a  workmgmen  s  college,  and  helped  achieve  some 
general  reforms.  Though  their  experiments  in  pro- 
ducers' cooperation  finally  failed,  their  traditions 
were  carried  on  by  the  Fabian  Society,  by  adherents 
of  guild  socialism,  and  by  several  Catholic  groups 
The  movement  in  the  United  States  was  organised 
with  the  formation  (1889)  of  the  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Socialists,  although  there  had  been  earlier 
activity,  notably  by  Washington  GLADDEN,  Rich- 
ard Theodore  ELY,  and  George  Davis  HBRRON 
Other  church  groups  joined  or  aided  the  socialist 
movement,  but  within  the  churches  the  movement 
was  concerned  more  with  the  application  of  social 
gospel  to  immediate  industrial  and  social  problems 
than  with  political  socialism  See  C.  E.  Raven, 
Christian  Socialism,  1848-1864  (1920),  James 
Dombrowski,  Early  Days  of  Christian  Socialism  in 
America  (1935) 

Christians  of  Saint  John:  see  MANDAEANS 

ChriBtianated  (krte'ch misted"),  town  (pop.  4,495), 
on  St.  Croix  island,  a  port  of  the  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Chnstiansund,  Norway  see  KRIBTXANSUND 

Christie,  Agatha  (a'guthu  krf'ste),  English  detec- 
tive-story writer  Since  the  publication  of  The 
Mysterious  Affair  at  Styles  (1920),  she  has  written 
many  volumes,  most  of  them  featuring  the  same 
detective,  Hercule  Poirot  Among  these  are  The 
Murder  of  Roger  Ackroyd  (1926),  famous  for  its  un- 
expected ending,  Peril  at  End  House  (1932),  Mur- 
der m  the  Calais  Coach  (1934),  And  Then  There 
Were  None  (1940),  and  The  Crooked  House  (1949). 

Christie,  Sir  William  Henry  Mahoney,  1845-1922, 
English  astronomer.  After  serving  under  Sir 
George  B,  Airy  as  chief  assistant  at  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich,  from  1870,  Christie  suc- 
ceeded him  as  astronomer  royal  in  1881  and  served 
in  that  office  until  1910.  Under  his  direction  a  new 
building  and  improved  apparatus  were  erected,  and 
the  work  was  enlarged.  Important  additions  were 
the  photographic  and  spectroscopic  divisions  His 
studies  included  observations  of  sunspots,  the 
measurement  of  double  stars,  and  observations  of 
the  planetoid  Eros  with  the  object  of  determining 
solar-system  distances.  Hit  papers  include  several 
on  the  solar  eclipses  observed  in  Japan  (1896), 
India  (1898).  and  Portugal  (1900),  in  1875  his 
Manual  of  Elementary  Agronomy  was  published. 

Christie'*,  English  firm  of  art  auctioneers  and  ap- 
praisers, one  of  the  largest  clearinghouses  in  the 
world  for  art  objects  of  all  kinds.  Since  ita  founding 


6  by  James  Chriitie,  ita  name  has  bee*  a 
1  of  luxury  in  the  English-speaking  world 
.  O.  MariUier,  Chn#&s7rt6G-l996  (1926). 
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Christina*  16'26^89^'quwn  of  Sweden,  daughter  aad 
successor  of  Gustavua  II  (Guatavua  Adolphus). 
From  her  father's  death  (1632)  until  1644  •he  was 
under  a  regency  headed  by  Chancellor  Axel  OXEN- 
BTXERHA.  Her  early  devotion  to  state  affairs  soon 
gave  place  to  other  interests,  especially  a  *eal  for 
learning.  She  attracted  many  foreign  artists  and 
scholars—notably  Descartes— to  her  court.  On  her 
favorites  she  lavished  titles,  lands,  and  money,  and 
by  the  end  of  her  reign,  half  of  the  crownlands  had 
been  given  away.  Her  distaste  for  marriage  caused 
her  to  designate  her  cousin  Charles  (later  Charles 
X)  as  her  successor.  Weary  of  her  duties  and  the 
growing  unpopularity  of  her  reign  and  attracted  to 
Catholicism,  Christina  abdicated  in  1654  She  left 
Sweden  attired  as  a  man,  was  received  into  the 
Catholic  Church  at  Innsbruck  in  1655,  and  settled 
at  Rome  She  visited  Paris  in  1656  and  1657  Her 
eccentricity  and  financial  incompetence  kept  her 
affairs  in  continual  disorder.  On  the  death  (1660) 
of  Charles  X,  Christina  returned  to  Sweden,  she 
hoped  to  regain  her  throne  but  failed.  She  again 
went  to  Sweden  in  1667  but  was  refused  entrance 
into  Stockholm  because  of  her  religion.  She  died 
in  Rome  and  was  buried  at  8t  Peter's.  See  biogra- 
phies by  F  W  Bain  (1890),  A  M  Harrison  (1929), 
and  Alfred  Neumann  (Eng.  tr ,  1935),  M.  L 
Goldsmith,  Christina  of  Sweden  (1933),  a  psycho- 
Christine  de  Pissn:  see  PISAN,  CHRISTINE  DB 
Christmas  [Christ's  Mass],  m  the  Christian  calendar, 
feast  of  the  nativity  of  Our  Lord  (Dec.  25).  In  li- 
turgical importance  it  ranks  after  Easter,  Pente- 
cost, and  Epiphany  (Jan  6)  The  observance  is  not 
older  than  A  D  200.  The  date  was  undoubtedly 
chosen  for  its  nearness  to  Epiphany  Christmas  as 
the  great  popular  festival  of  Western  Europe  dates 
from  the  Middle  Ages  In  England  after  the  Ref- 
ormation the  observance  became  a  crux  between 
Anglicans  and  other  Protestants,  and  Christmas 
was  suppressed  in  Scotland  and  not  permitted  m 
much  of  New  England  until  the  19th  cent  The 
Yule  log  [Yule,  from  O  E  .-Christmas),  the  boar's 
head,  the  goose  (in  America  the  turkey),  decora- 
tion with  holly,  hawthorn,  and  mistletoe,  and  the 
singing  of  carols  (especially  by  WAITS)  are  all 
typically  English  (see  CAROL)  Gifts  at  Christmas 
are  also  English,  elsewhere  they  arc  given  at  othct 
times,  as  at  Epiphany  m  Spain  Christmas  cards 
first  appeared  c  1846  Hanta  Claus  first  was  pop- 
ular in  New  York  (see  NICHOLAS,  SAINT).  Other 
American  innovations  arc  firecrackers  and  egg- 
nog  in  the  South.  The  Christinas  tree  was  al- 
ready a  tradition  in  the  German  Middle  Ages  The 
crib  (creche)  with  the  scene  at  Bethlehem  wan 
popularized  by  the  Franciscans  The  light  in  the 
window,  found  widespread,  probably  came  to 
America  with  the  Irian  Of  the  religious  observ- 
ances, one  of  the  best  loved  is  the  Mass  at  midnight 
m  Roman  Catholic  churches  See  ADVENT  and 
TWELFTH  NIOHT  See  Book  of  Christmas  (ed.  by 
H  W  Mabie,  1924) 

Christmasberry  or  toyon  (td'yn).  evergreen  tree  or 
shrub  (Heteromeles  arbutifolia)  of  the  apple  family, 
found  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Its  white  flowers  are 
followed  by  bright  red  berries  Also  called  Califor- 
nia holly,  it  is  used  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  a  Christ- 
mas green. 

Christmas  Island  (c.60  sq  mi  ,  pop  823) ,  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  c.200  mi  8  of  Java  and  belonging  to 
the  colony  of  Singapore  The  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Chinese  and  Malays  who  work  the 
extensive  deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime 
Christmas  Island,  largest  atoll  in  the  Pacific,  area 
95  sq.  mi ,  near  the  equator,  one  of  the  Line  Islands 
Discovered  (1777)  by  Capt  James  Cook,  it  was 
claimed  by  the  United  States  under  the  Guano  Act 
(1856).  In  1919  Great  Britain  added  the  island  to 
the  Gilbert  and  Elhce  Islands  colony 
Christmss  rose  or  black  hellebore  (hel'u-),  a  HELLE- 
BORE (HeUeborus  niffer)  popular  for  its  evergreen 
leaves  and  often  winter-blooming  flowers  that  are 
chiefly  white  and  wild-rosehke  It  has  long  been 
used  medicinally  but  is  highly  toxic 
Christ  of  the  Andes,  statue  of  Christ  commemorat- 
ing a  series  of  peace  and  boundary  treaties  between 
Argentina  and  Chile.  Dedicated  March  13, 1904,  it 
stands  in  USPALLATA  PASS,  high  in  the  Andes,  on 
the  Argentine-Chilean  boundary  A  tablet  (added 
in  1937)  bears  in  Spanish  the  words-  "Sooner  shall 
these  mountains  crumble  into  dust  than  Argentines 
and  Chileans  break  the  peace  tworn  at  the  feet  of 
Christ  the  Redeemer  " 

Christophe,  Henri  (ftrS'  krestof),  1767-1820,  Negro 
king  of  Haiti  A  freed  slave,  he  aided  TODBBAINT 
L'OovERTURK  m  the  liberation  of  Haiti  and  was 
army  chief  under  DES»ALINM.  He  took  part  in  the 
plot  against  the  emperor  and  after  his  death  (1806) 
was  elected  president  of  the  republic.  There  fol- 
lowed a  bitter  and  inconclusive  struggle  with  Alex- 
andra PETIOM,  who  retained  oohtrol  m  the  south 
In  1811  Qmstopha  declared  himself  king  as  Henri  I 
and  entered  upon  an  energetic  but  tyrannical  reign, 
characterized  by  *n  expensive  and  sometimes  ludi- 
crous magnificence.  Compulaory4abor  laws  *n- 
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d  Ms  kingdom.  The  pomp  and  splendor  of  his 
are  ftfll  shown  in  the  ruins  of  his  great  orUwfal 
of  La  Ferriere  and  the  palaoe  of  Sana  gouci  at  CAP- 
HAfmis,  hia  capital.  In  1820,  when  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  partial  paralysis,  revolts  broke  out.  In 
despair,  Chratophe  committed  suicide.  See  J.  W. 
Vandercook,  Black  Majuto  (1928). 
Christopher,  Saint  [Or , -Christ  bearer],  3d  oent.7, 
martyr  of  Asia  Minor.  His  characteristic  legend  is 
that  one  day  when  he  was  carrying  a  little  child 
over  a  nver,  he  felt  the  child's  weight  almost  too 
great  to  bear  The  child  was  Jesus,  and  He  earned 
the  world  in  His  hands  Hence  8t  Christopher  is 
usually  represented  as  a  giant,  with  the  Hory  Child 
on  his  shoulder ;  he  leans  on  a  staff  He  is  the  patron 
of  travelers,  hence  the  popular  use  of  hia  medal 
in  automobiles  Feast  July  25 
Christopher,  city  (pop  3,833),  8  111 ,  N  of  Herrra,  in 
a  coal  area,  inc  1910 

Christophsen,  Pieter-  see  CHRISTUS,  POTTOS. 
Christopoulos,  Athantsios  (athdnft'sPds  khrestdpoV- 
16s),  1772-1847,  Greek  poet  and  jurist,  author  of 
Anacreontic  poems  popular  in  Greece    He  codified 
the  law  of  Walachia  (Rumania),  translated  much 
from  ancient  into  modern  Greek,  and  composed  a 
grammar  of  his  language 
Christ's  College:  see  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY 
Christ's  Hospital,  originally  a  hospital  founded  in 
1563  by  Edward  VI  and  housed  in  the  monastery 
butldmgs  of  the  Grey  Friars,  London    It  developed 
into  a  school,  popularly  known  as  the  "bluecoat 
school"  from  the  habit  of  the  boys    It  wan  enlarged 
to  include  a  school  for  girls  and  in  1902  was  moved 
to  Horsham,  Sussex 

Christ's-thorn,  name  for  several  Old  World  plants 
popularly  said  to  have  composed  the  crown  of 
thorns,  but  most  often  applied  to  the  Jerusalem 
thorn  (Pahurus  tpina-ehnati) ,  a  spiny  shrub  01 
small  tree  with  curious  fruit  resembling  a  miniature 
head  with  a  wide-brimmed  hat,  and  to  a  JUJUBE 
Christus  or  Cristus,  Petras  (both  pS'trus  krf'stus), 
c  1400-1473,  Flemish  painter,  known  also  as  Pieter 
Christophsen  (p6'tur  krf'stufsun) ,  a  follower  and 
probably  a  pupil  of  the  Van  Eyckw  He  became  a 
free  citizen  of  Bruges  m  1444  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Guild  of  St  Luke  Among  the  paintings  as- 
cribed to  him  are  the  portiait  of  Edward  Grim- 
stone  (Earl  of  Verulam  Coll  ,  England) .  The 
Nativity  (National  Gall  of  Art,  Washington  DC), 
Pieth  (Brussels) ,  Deposition  from  the  Cross  (Metro- 
politan Mus ) ,  and  the  portrait  of  Marco 
Barbengo  (National  Gall  ,  London) 
Christy,  Edwin  P.,  1815-62,  American  showman,  b 
Philadelphia  He  established  e  1842  in  Buffalo, 
N  Y  ,  a  company  of  Negro  minstrels  whioh  came  to 
be  known  as  Chrihtv's  Minstrels  By  no  means  the 
first  to  present  this  form  of  entertainment,  Christy's 
company  crystallized  the  chai  actenstics  which 
were  expected  of  the  minstrel  show — the  mter- 
locutoi,  tho  semicircular  arrangement  of  white 
pei formers  in  blackface,  the  end  men,  and  the 
variety  act  For  over  10  years  he  hod  great  success 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  in  England  his 
minstrels  had  such  a  vogue  that  many  English 
imitators  appeared  After  he  retired  in  1854,  the 
troupe  continued  under  the  direction  of  George  N 
Harrington,  who  assumed  the  name  Christy  Some 
of  the  songs  of  Stephen  Collins  FOSTER  wore  pub- 
lished with  Chnstv  as  author  and  composer 
Christy,  Henry,  1810-05.  British  ethnologist  With 
Edward  Lartet  he  pioneered  in  the  stientifie  explo- 
ration of  the  caves  in  the  P6ngord  region  of  France 
His  Reliquiae  Ayuttanicae  (1865)  gave  significant 
impetus  to  the  study  of  the  Paleolithic  period  in 
Europe 

Christy,  Howard  Chandler,  1873-,  American  ilras- 
trator  and  portrait  painter,  b  Morgan  co  ,  Ohio, 
studied  in  New  York  at  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  and  the  Art  Students  League  The  "Christy 
girl"  of  posters  and  magasme  illustrations  first 
brought  him  renown  After  1921  he  painted  por- 
traits of  many  celebrities  His  Signing  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  (commissioned  1939)  was  hung 
m  the  Capitol  m  1941 
chromatic  scale,  m  music  see  SCALE 
chromium  (kr6'm€um)  (New  Latin  from  Gr  , -color], 
gi  ay-white  metallic  element  discovered  by  L  N 
Vauquelm  in  1797  (symbol -Cr,  for  physical  con- 
stants, see  ELEMENT,  table),  crystalline  and  very 
hard  It  is  exceeded  in  hardness  only  by  the  ele- 
ments carbon  (diamond)  and  boron  It  does  not 
tarnish  in  the  air^  but  burns  when  heated,  forming 
the  green  chromic  oxide  Combined  with  oxygen, 
besides  yielding  chromic  oxide,  which  is  used  as  a 
pigment,  it  forms  chromic  anhydride  (the  red 
tnoxide  and  anhydride  of  chromic  acid)  With 
other  metallic  elements,  e  g  ,  lead  and  potassium, 
together  with  oxygen,  it  forms  the  chromates  and 
dichro mates  These  compounds  are  salts  of  chromic 
acid  and  are  used  as  pigments  in  paints,  in  dyeing, 
and  in  the  tanning  of  leather  Chrome  yellow,  a 
pigment,  consists  largely  of  load  chromate  Other 
chrome  colors  are  black,  red,  orange,  and  green 
Jn  one  process  (chrome  process)  for  tanning  leather, 
a  diohromate  is  used  and  chromium  hydroxide. 
"\  basic  compound  of  chromium,  hydrogen,  arid 
-  '  and  held  m  the  leather  The 
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doth.  As  *  powerful  agent  for  deanmg  laboratory 
glassware*  a  mixture  of  potassium  diohromate 
and  sulphuric  acid  is  used  Chromium  is  a  com- 
paratively rare  element,  never  occurring  by  itself 
in  nature  but  always  in  compounds.  Its  chief 
source  in  the  mineral  ehromrto  which  is  composed 
of  iron,  chromium,  and  oxygen  and  is  found  prin- 
cipally in  Africa  m  Rhodesia,  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  in  the  United  States  in  California,  Mary- 
land, and  Oregon  The  element,  m  the  form  of 
chromic  oxide,  givea  tho  greenish  tint  to  the 
emerald  and  the  aquamarine  Metallic  chromium  is 
prepared  by  reduction  of  the  oxide  by  aluminum  or 
by  carbon  It  is  used  m  PLATING  other  metals,  be- 
cause of  its  hardness  and  non tarnishing  properties 
Its  most  important  use  is  in  the  steel  industry, 
where  it  is  a  constituent  m  several  alloy  steels,  e  g  , 
chromium  steel  or  chrome  steel  It  is  present 
sometimes  as  an  impurity  in  ordinary  steel  It 
constitutes  from  10  to  20  percent  of  stainless  steel 

chromosome  (krd'musom*)  fGr  ,- color  body],  form 
assumed  by  chromatin  material  of  a  cell  nucleus 
during  certain  stages  m  its  hfe  In  a  resting  cell  the 
chromatin  granules  are  scattered  through  the  nu- 
cleus, but  during  the  various  stages  of  metosis  and 
MITOSIS  the  chromosomes  appear  m  the  form  and 
number  characteristic  of  the  species  Sometimes 
the  chromosomes  are  slender  filaments,  at  other 
times,  e  g  ,  during  the  metaphase  and  anaphase  of 
mitosis,  they  are  more  compact  and  somewhat 
cylindrical  Chromosomes  contain  genes,  the  fac- 
tors which  determine  the  hereditary  tharattens- 
tus,  and  are  therefore  of  primary  importance  in 
heredity,  evolution,  and  mutation  and  in  their  con- 
trolling influence  over  the  structural  development 
and  the  multiplication  of  plants  and  animals  A 
certain  number  of  chromosomes  is  characteristic  of 
each  species  of  animal  and  plant,  e  g  ,  humans  have 
48  ( hromosomes,  and  the  fruit  flv  Drosophila  has  8 
Very  large  chromosomes  found  in  the  salivary 
glands  of  the  fruit  fly  and  some  other  insects  fur- 
nish valuable  material  for  study  The  numbers 
found  most  commonly  among  plants  are  12,  14,  16, 
18,  and  24  All  of  these  chromosome  numbers  are 
the  so-called  diploid  numbers,  i  e ,  the  numbers 
found  m  all  the  body  cells  ex<  ept  the  sex  cells  Ma- 
ture sex  (ells  have,  as  a  result  of  the  process  of 
meiosis  or  reduction  division,  the  haploid  number 
(one  half  the  diploid)  of  chromosomes,  when  two 
sex  cells  unite  in  the  process  of  fertilisation,  the 
number  characteristic  of  the  spec  ies  is  restored  De- 
termination of  SEX  is  related  to  the  chromosomes 

chromosphere  (kro'mo-)  [Gr,- color  sphere],  ex- 
tensive layei  or  envelope  of  gases  of  slight  density 
surrounding  the  body  of  the  sun  and  lymg  out- 
side the  apparent  surface  of  the  sun,  the  PHOTO- 
SPHERE At  the  base  of  tho  chromosphere  is  a  layer 
c  100  or  200  mi  thick  known  as  the  reversing 
layer  The  chromosphere,  which  has  a  thickness 
of  from  5,000  to  7,600  mi  (and  during  an  eclipse 
may  extend  much  farther)  radiates  a  scarlet  light 
This  light,  as  well  as  that  of  the  yet  more  rarefied 
corona  extending  beyond  the  chromosphere,  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  far  greater  brilliance  of  the 
photosphere  above  which  they  he,  until  that  ia 
obscured  by  tho  moon  dunng  a  total  eclipse  The 
red  color  is  attributed  to  hydrogen,  one  of  the 
principal  gases  composing  the  layer  The  other 
two  chief  components  are  helium  and  calcium  Ob- 
servers of  total  eclipses  in  the  18th  cent  noted 
scarlet  streamers  or  projections  fringing  the  rim 
of  brightness  seen  around  the  lunar  disk  In  1860 
these  were  shown  to  be  connected  with  the  sun,  and 
m  1868  it  became  evident  that  they  were  caused 
by  moving  gases.  They  are  called  prominences  and 
ordinarily  can  only  no  seen,  even  through  the 
telescope,  during  total  eclipse  and  then  only  along 
the  margin  of  the  sun  A  method  of  observing  them 
by  means  of  the  spectroscope  at  any  time  when  the 
sun  is  visible  was  discovered  (1868)  independ- 
ently by  P  J  C  Janssen  and  Sir  J  N  Lockyer 
Eruptive  prominences  burst  from  the  .surface  of 
the  chromosphere  in  groat  flaming  jets  and  masses, 
as  if  caused  by  explosions  Quiescent  prominences 
occur  on  the  sun's  surface  from  one  pole  to  the 
other  In  appearance  they  are  eloudhke,  and  they 
often  seem  to  remain  almost  unchanged  for  days 

Chronicles  or  Paralipojotenon  (par"uHp6m'Inon)[Gr  , 
-things  left  out],  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  a 
single  work  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  called  1  and  2 
Chronicles  in  AV,  where  they  occupy  the  13th  and 
the  14th  place,  and  called  1  and  2  Parahpomenon 
in  Greek  versions  and  the  Western  canon  The 
books  are  a  history  of  the  kingdom  of  David,  i  e  , 
the  reigns  of  David  (1  Chron  10-29)  and  Solomon 
(2  Chron  1-9),  and  of  the  southern  kingdom  in  its 
apostasies  and  reforms  (2  Chron  10-36)  They 
commence  with  a  collection  of  genealogies  (1  Chron 
1-9)  and  end  with  the  decree  of  Cyrus  restoring  tho 
Jews  (2  Chron  3622-23)  The  historical  material 
parallels  (and  supplements)  part  of  the  narrative  of 
Samuel  and  Kings,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
one  who  adheres  strictly  to  the  house  of  David  and 
to  the  Worship  m  the  Temple  Like  Kings  these 
books  quote  their  sources  constantly  Chronicles 
may  at  first  have  formed  one  book  with  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  For  views  of  tke  higher  criticism,  see 
Otn  TBBTAMUKT. 


CHUKOTSK 

chronology:  see  CAUKKDAR  and  TTM*. 
chrysalis:  see  PUPA. 

chryssntBemam  (krfean'thumum),  name  for  a  large 
number  of  annual  or  perennial  horticultural  plants 
of  the  genus  Chrunanthemum,  some  cultivated  in 
the  Orient  for  at  least  2,000  years  A  chrysanthe- 
mum is  the  floral  emblem  of  the  imperial  family  of 
Japan  and,  sharing  the  honor  with  the  chet  ry  blos- 
som, the  flower  of  Japan  as  well,  where  tho  highest 
officials  are  honored  by  orders  of  the  chrysanthe- 
mum The  Chrysantneimim  Society  of  America 
encourages  the  culture  of  the  plant  The  flower 
heads,  mostly  late  blooming  and  of  various  colors 
except  blue  or  purple,  are  composite  m  form  and 
range  from  single  daisy  like  to  large  rounded  or 
shaggy  heads  Florists'  varieties  have  been  derived 
chiefly  from  the  Asiatic  Chrynanthemum  indicum 
and  monfolium  The  pyrethrum,  feverfew,  mar- 
guerite, and  daisy  belong  to  the  same  genus.  See 
Alex  Cumining,  Hardy  Chrytanthemumt  (1939) 
Chrysaor  (krlsa'ftr)  [Gr , -gold-bearer},  in  Greek 
legend,  son  of  Medusa  and  Poseidon,  brother  of 
Pegasus,  and  father  of  the  monsters  Echidna  and 
Geryon 

ChryBeis'(krlse'Is),  in  the  Iliad,  girl  captured  by 
Agamemnon.  When  ransom  efforts  failed,  her 
father,  the  priest  ChryseH,  appealed  to  Apollo,  who 
promptly  sent  a  plague  to  terrorise  the  Greek  army , 
it  continued  until  Chryseis  was  given  up  Aga- 
memnon took  BRISEIS  from  Achilles  to  replace 
Chryseis 

chrysoberyl  (krl'sube'rll)  [Gr, -golden  beryl],  a 
beryllium  alummate  used  as  a  gem  It  has  a  vitre- 
ous luster  and  is  transparent  to  translucent  The 
more  valuable  CAT'S  BTE  is  a  variety  of  chrysoberyl 
Another  variety,  alexandrite,  was  first  discovered 
in  the  Ural  Mts  of  Russia,  on  the  birthday  of  Tsar 
Alexander  II,  for  whom  it  was  named  It  is  re- 
markable in  that  it  is  gieen  by  daylight  and  rasp- 
berry red  under  artificial  light  It  was  popular  in 
imperial  Russia,  both  because  of  itu  association 
with  the  tsar  and  because  red  and  green  were  the 
colors  of  the  empire  It  is  now  found  chiefly  in 
.Ceylon  Yellow-green  chrysoberyl  from  Ceylon 
and  Brazil  is  commonly  sold  as  CHRYSOUTK,  an- 
other gem 

chrysolite  (krf'sullt),  yellowish-green  to  bottle-green 
mmeial,  known  also,  m  its  different  varieties,  as 
ohvine  and  peridot  The  transparent  chrysolite  is 
used  as  a  gem  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to 
yellow-green  CHRYSOBERYL 

Chrysoloras,  Manuel  (krlsiild'rns),  c  1355-1415, 
Greek  teacher  and  writer  He  introduced  Greek 
literature  into  Florence  and  other  Italian  cities 
Among  his  works  were  a  Greek  grammar  and  trans- 
lations of  Plato  and  Homer 

chrysoprase  (kiTanpraz)  [Gr  , -golden  leek],  apple- 
green  vaiiety  of  CHALCEDONY,  used  as  a  gem  The 
coloi  is  caused  by  the  piesence  of  nickel  oxide  81* 
lesia  was  long  the  chief  source  of  chrysoprase  More 
recently  it  has  been  obtained  in  California  and 
Oregon 

Chrysorrhoas  see  JOHN  OF  DAMASCUS,  SAINT 
Chrysostom*  see  JOHN  CHRYSOSTOM,  SAINT 
Chuaag-tze  (chooang'-tsa'),  fl  f4th  cent  B  C  ,  Chi- 
nese philosophei  He  was  a  follower  of  Lao-tsu, 
whose  doctrines  he  expounded  in  an  original  way 
with  remarkable  skill  and  charm  An  idealist  and 
mystic,  he  opposed  the  more  utilitarian  teaching  of 
Confucius  Only  33  chapters  of  his  work  are  pro- 
served,  and  some  of  those  are  probably  spurious 
His  book  13  nevertheless  one  of  the  rarest  of  Chinese 
classics  See  TAOISM 

Chub  (ktib),  an  African  people  Eaek  305  Thw 
may  be  a  textual  error  for  Lub  (i  e  ,  LUBIM) 
Chubttt  (chooboof),  river,  c  500  mi  long,  rising  in 
the  Andes  of  S  Argentina  and  flowing  E  across 
Chubut  territory  to  the  Atlantic  It  is  not  navi- 
gable, but  is  used  for  irrigation 
chuck-will's-widow,  bird  of  the  S  United  States 
allied  to  the  nighthawk  and  the  whippoorwill  Its 
call  has  the  sound  of  its  name 
Chufut-Kale  (choSfoot'-kaly*')  (Turkish, -Jews' 
ciry],  ruined  fortres*  and  town,  RSFSR,  near 
Bakhahisarai,  in  8  Crimea  It  was  until  the  18th 
cent  the  center  of  the  Jewish  sect  of  KARAITES 
Jewish  inscriptions  date  back  to  1203,  and  it  is  sup- 
poaed  that  the  region  was  the  last  refuge  of  the 
Crimean  KHAZARS 

Chttgach  Mountains  (choo'g&k),  continuation  of  the 
St  Elias  Mts  ,  S  Alaska,  rising  to  more  than  13,000 
ft  They  border  the  north  shore  of  Prince  William 
Sound  The  Richardson  Highway  trosses  them 
CJmkcM  Peninsula  (chook'chf),  Rus  Chukottki 
Poluontrov  (chookot'skS  puloods'trtif),  northeastern 
extremity  of  Asia,  Khabarovsk  Territory,  RSFSR, 
m  NE  Siberia,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Anadyr 
range  The  name  also  occurs  as  Chukotsk  It  ter- 
minates m  EAST  CAPE  It  is  included  in  the 
Chukchi  National  Okrug  (274,520  sq  mi  ,  pop 
c  20,000),  formed  m  1930  The  inhabitants  are 
largely  Chukchis,  of  the  Hyperborean  linguistic 
family  (see  LANUUAOE,  table),  with  some  Eskimo 
The  area  has  tundra  vegetation,  and  the  means  of 
livelihood  are  reindeer  raising,  fishing,  and  hunt- 
ing for  fur  Coal  is  mined  on  the  Anadyr  Gulf, 
dra-kiaag  or  Chtt-kong.  see  CANTON,  river. 
drakotsk:  see  CHUKCHI  PBNINBTTLA 
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CHULALONGKORN 

Chultlongkorn  (choo'lalong'kdrn)  or  Ram*  V(r&'- 
ma),  1853-1910,  king  of  Siam  (1868-1910)  Edu- 
cated in  part  by  an  English  governess  and  an  Eng- 
lish tutor,  he  greatly  advanced  the  Westernization 
of  Siam  begun  by  his  father,  King  Mongkut  He 
departed  from  tradition  by  traveling  abroad — to 
Singapore,  Java,  and  India  in  187  Hand  to  Europe  m 
1897  He  abolished  slavery,  simplified  court  eti- 
quette, initiated  the  practice  of  sending  young 
Siamese  abroad  for  training,  set  up  schools,  reor- 
ganized the  administration  of  justice,  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  sound  financial  policy,  and  built  public 
works  He  also  was  responsible  for  the  centraliza- 
tion of  Siamese  administration  that  checked  the  in- 
dependence of  the  hereditary  provincial  chieftains 
(1892)  The  total  effect  of  Chulalongkorn's  re- 
forms and  of  the  foreign  policy  he  directed  was  to 
preserve  Siam  as  an  independent  state  at  a  time 
when  the  rest  of  SE  Asia  was  falling  subject  to 
France  and  Great  Britain 

Chulft  Vista  (ehoo'lu),  city  (1940  pop  6,138,  1944 
special  census  pop  11,081),  S  Calif ,  S  of  San  Diego 
on  San  Diego  Bay ,  me  1911  The  region  produces 
citrus  fruits,  vegetables,  and  poultry 

Chulym  (choollm'),  river,  c  1,000  roi  long,  Kras- 
noyarsk Territory,  RSFSR,  m  central  Siberia  It 
rises  in  the  Kuanetski  Ala-Tau  at  6,500  ft  and 
flows  N  and  W  into  the  Ob  Its  lower  course  is 
navigable  Another  Chulym  river,  140  mi  long,  in 
SW  Siberia,  feeds  Lake  CHANY 

Chumashan  Indians  (choo'mashun).  North  Ameri- 
can Indian  group,  formerly  on  the  Pacific  coast 
about  Santa  Barbara,  Calif  ,  and  on  the  neighbor- 
ing islands  Their  tanoes  wore  unique  in  the  area, 
and  their  sea  culture  brought  them  prosperity 
Spanish  missions  were  established  among  them  in 
the  late  18th  cent  Their  deliberately  practiced 
abortion  added  to  the  usual  causes  of  decline  under 
white  rule,  and  they  are  now  extinct  except  for  a 
few  of  mixed  blood  They  were  sometimes  called 
the  Santa  Barbara  Indians  See  HOKAN. 

Chun  (kun),  m  the  Bible  see  BEROTUAI 

Chungjm,  Korea  seeCHONQTm 

Chungking  (choong"klng').  Mandarin  Ch'ung-ch'ing, 
city  (pop  1,000,101),  m.  but  independent  of, 
Szechwan  prov  ,  SW  China,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Kialmg  with  the  Yangtze  river  The  commeicial 
center  of  W  China,  it  commands  a  large  river 
trade  Chungking  was  opened  as  a  TREATY  PORT  in 
1891  In  Nov  ,  1938,  just  before  the  Japanese  cap- 
ture of  Nanking  m  the  Second  World  War,  the 
capital  of  China  was  transferred  to  Chungking  and 
remained  there  until  the  end  of  hostilities 

Chuquicamata  (chtfo'kckama'ta),  town  (pop  c  15,- 
000),  N  Chile,  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes. 
At  an  elevation  of  10,000  ft ,  Chuquicamata  has 
the  world's  largest  copper  mines 

Chuquisaca:  see  SUCRE,  Bolivia 

Chur  (koor,  Ger  koor),  Fr  Coire  (kwar),  town 
(pop  17,060),  capital  of  Gnsons  canton,  Switzer- 
land, on  the  Plessur  river  A  Roman  settlement 
(Curia  Rhaetorum),  it  very  early  became  an  epis- 
copal see  The  temporal  powei  of  its  prince-bishops 
was  limited  c  1464  and  ended  altogether  when  the 
Reformation  was  accepted  (1524-26)  Outstand- 
ing buildings  are  a  restored  Sth-contury  church,  the 
episcopal  court,  the  cathedral  (12th-l«ith  cent ), 
and  the  Rhactmn  museum  The  town  produces 
foodstuffs  and  metal  goods  The  people  are  mainly 
German-speaking  and  Protestant 

Church,  Sir  Arthur  Herbert,  1834-1915,  English 
chemist  He  was  professor  of  chemistry  (1879- 
1911)  at  the  Roval  Academy  of  Arts  The  mineral 
churchite,  which  he  discovered,  was  named  for  him 

Church,  Benjamin,  1639-1718,  New  England  colo- 
nial soldier  in  King  Philip's  War,  b  Plymouth  Ho 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  Great  Swamp  Fight 
(Dec  ,  1675),  W  of  Kingston,  R  I  ,  and  finally 
hunted  PHILIP  to  death  in  Aue  ,  1676 

Church,  Frederick  Edwin,  1826-1900,  American 
landscape  painter  of  the  Hudson  River  school,  b 
Hartford,  Conn  ,  studied  with  Thomas  Cole  at 
Catskill,  N  Y  He  traveled  and  painted  in  North 
and  South  America  and  Europe  and  excelled  m 
panoramic  scenes  Church  is  represented  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New 
York,  and  the  Corcoran  Gallery  His  Niagara 
(Corcoran  Gall )  is  characteristic 

Church,  Frederick  Stuart,  1842-1923,  American 
painter,  illustrator,  and  etcher,  b  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich,,  studied  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
New  York.  He  first  made  a  reputation  with  his 
illustrations  and  drawings  of  animals  for  Harper' 9 
Magazine  As  a  painter  he  is  best  known  for  his 
decorative  water  colors  such  as  Moonnse  (Metro- 
politan Mus.). 

Church,  George  Earl,  1835-1910,  American  civil  en- 
gineer and  explorer,  b  New  Bedford,  Mass.  He 
helped  build  the  Madeira-Mamore  RR  on  the  Bo- 
livia-Brazil boundary  and  spent  many  years  ex- 
ploring the  Amazon  He  is  the  author  of  A  borigvne* 
of  South  Amenca  (1912) 

Church,  Sir  Richard,  1784-1873,  British  army  officer 
He  fought  with  Greek  troops  m  the  Ionian  Islands 
(1812-15),  served  as  general  m  the  Neapolitan 
army  (1820),  and  in  1827  was  made  generalissimo 
of  the  Greek  insurgents  in  the  Greek  War  of  Inde- 
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pendenoe.  He  subsequently  took  part  in  the  polities 
of  Greece,  where  he  died 

Church,  Richard  William,  1815-90,  English  clergy- 
man and  author  Born  in  Lisbon,  Church  spent 
his  youth  m  S  Europe  and  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  ho  became  a  follower  of  J  H  Newman  and  a 
friend  of  H  P  Liddon  As  dean  of  St  Paul's  (1871- 
90)  he  did  much  to  disseminate  High  Church  doc- 
trine His  H\*tory  of  the  Oxford  Movement  (1851) 
was  long  the  authoritative  work  on  the  subject  See 
his  life  and  letters  (ed  by  his  daughter,  1894). 
Church  [probably  Gr , -divine],  aggregation  of 
Christian  believers  The  traditional  belief  concern- 
ing the  Church  held  by  Roman  Catholics,  Ortho- 
dox, and  some  others  is  that  it  is  the  community  of 
believers,  living  and  dead,  headed  by  Jesus  Christ, 
who  founded  it  in  the  apostles  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  (Eph.  1  22-23)  A 
famous  division  speaks  of  the  church  militant  (the 
living),  the  church  suffering  (the  dead  m  purga- 
tory), and  the  church  triumphant  (the  saints  of 
heaven)  The  visible  Church  (i  e  ,  the  society  of 
the  living)  is  said  to  be  recognisable  by  four  marks 
(as  in  the  Nicene  Creed)  it  is  one  (united),  holy 
(producing  holy  lives),  catholic  (universal,  supra- 
national), and  apostolic  (having  continuity  with 
the  apostles)  In  the  old  churches  crucial  impor- 
tance attaches  to  the  unbroken  tradition,  as  handed 
down  m  purity  through  the  help  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
with  the  doctrine  goes  the  apostolic  power  to  ad- 
minister grace  through  the  sacraments  (see  SACRA- 
MENT) The  men  of  the  Reformation  rejected  the 
idea  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  protecting  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  In  fact,  they  swept  away 
all  the  tradition  but  the  Bible,  from  which  they 
sought  to  discern  the  primitive  state  of  Christian- 
ity, in  order  to  reconstruct  it  Among  Protestants, 
when  the  term  IB  not  refernng  to  a  certain  denomi- 
nation, "the  Church"  usually  means  the  generality 
of  believers  m  Christ  See  CATHOLIC  CHURCH, 
CHRISTIANITY,  ORTHODOX  EASTERN  CHURCH, 
PROTESTANTISM,  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 
church,  in  architecture,  a  building  for  Christian  wor- 
ship The  earliest  churches  date  from  the  late  3d 
cent  ,  before  that  Christians,  because  of  persecu- 
tions, worshiped  in  secret,  especially  m  private 
homes  In  Rome  and  some  other  cities  Christians 
worshiped  at  the  martyrs'  tombs  in  the  under- 
ground cemeteries,  or  CATACOMBS  The  catacomb 
chapel  influenced  the  furnishing  of  churches  some- 
what, but  not  the  shape  of  the  buildings  In  the 
West  the  normal  type  was  the  basilica,  m  the  East 
this  gave  way  to  the  square  church  of  BYZANTINE 
ARCHITECTURE  In  all  the  Eastern  churches  the 
Byzantine  style  has  prevailed  The  interior  of  the 
Eastern  church  is  characterized  by  an  image  screen 
(iconoatom)  rendering  the  sanctuary  invisible  to 
the  lay  worshipers,  except  that  the  ALTAR  may  be 
seen  through  the  doors  of  the  screen  In  the  West, 
ramifications  of  the  basilica  developed  m  ROMAN- 
ESQUE ARCHITECTURE  and  in  GOTHIC  ARCHITEC- 
TURE, which  has  been  i  evived  in  the  20th  cent  The 
BAROQUE  architecture  was  important  m  the  16th 
and  17th  cent  In  America,  Colonial  architecture 
developed  an  especially  beautiful  type  of  church 
Churches  differ  in  importance  according  to  their 
constitution  and  the  importance  of  their  clergy 
The  CATHEDRAL  is  the  bishop's  church,  the  ordi- 
nary church  is  that  of  the  parish  See  also  CHAPEL, 
ABBEY,  articles  on  various  important  churches 
Church  and  state  The  existence  among  the  same 
Christian  people  of  two  institutions  both  claiming 
the  people's  loyalty  seems  bound  to  develop  fric- 
tion, especially  when  the  spheres  m  which  each 
claims  loyalty  overlap  In  the  United  States  there 
is  a  minimum  of  friction  between  Church  and  state 
because  of  the  sedulous  avoidance  of  any  but  sec- 
ular considerations  in  public  life  and  because  of  the 
anxiety  of  the  churches  to  escape  conflict,  yet  the 
Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  ignores  the  claims  of 
the  state,  when  it  makes  war,  and  some  of  the  more 
evangelistic  sects  have  got  into  difficulty  with  state 
authorities  concerning  health  regulations  There 
have  been  several  phases  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Christian  Church  and  the  state.  The  un- 
compromising refusal  of  the  Christians  to  accord 
the  Roman  emperor  divine  honors  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  imperial  persecutions  of  the  Church 
The  Church,  if  kept  underground  by  the  persecu- 
tions, had  the  satisfaction  of  maintaining  sole  con- 
trol over  itself  This  liberty  it  maintained  for  some 
time  after  CONBTANTINE  I  gave  the  Church  official 
status,  but  during  the  4th  cent  the  emperor  began 
to  become  more  and  more  important  in  religious 
affairs  In  the  East  this  tendency  had  its  fruit  in 
the  6th  cent  m  Justinian,  who  was  ruler  of  Church 
and  state  equally  The  ORTHODOX  EASTERN 
CHURCH  m  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  thereafter  in 
confirmed  subservience  to  the  wishes  of  the  state. 
This  domination  of  state  over  Church  is  called 
Erastianism  after  the  theologian  ERABTUS.  When 
the  empire  began  to  fall  apart,  the  power  of  the 
state  in  the  Church  declined;  under  the  Ottoman 
sultans  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  were  given 
political  power  over  the  laymen  of  their  churches. 
This  delegation  of  political  powers  by  the  Sublime 
Porte  to  the  religious  heads  of  Christian  groups  is 
unique  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  In  Russia 


the  Orthodox  Church  was  quite  dominated  by  the 
state.  In  the  West  different  factors  were  in  play. 
After  400  there  was  no  central  imperial  power  m 
the  West,  but  there  was  a  central  ecclesiastical 
power,  the  see  of  Rome,  which  had  claimed  pri- 
macy from  the  earliest  times  and  had  generally 
been  accorded  obedience  by  Western  Europe  at 
least  since  300.  The  barbarian  invasions  and  the 
ensuing  anarchy  resulted  in  the  tremendous  growth 
of  power  of  the  PAPACY.  With  the  appearance  of 
strong  political  powers  in  Europe,  particularly  the 
HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE  and  the  kingdom  of  FRANCE, 
a  struggle  ensued  between  the  papacy  and  the  tem- 
poral rulers,  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  pope 
was  also  a  temporal  ruler  himself  The  principal 
subject  of  contention  was  INVESTITURE,  but  under- 
lying it  was  the  violent  disagreement  as  to  the 
proper  distribution  of  power,  theories  ranged  from 
the  belief  that  emperor  or  king,  as  ruling  by  divine 
right,  should  control  Church  as  well  as  state  (a 
theory  sometimes  called  caesaropapism)  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  pope,  aa  vicar  of  God  on  earth,  should 
have  the  right  of  supervision  over  the  state  The 
centuries-long  struggle  was  high-lighted  by  such 
bitter  conflicts  as  those  of  Pope  Gregory  VII  against 
Emperor  Henry  IV,  Pope  Innocent  III  against  Em- 
peror Frederick  II  and  King  Philip  II  of  France, 
and  Pope  Boniface  VIII  against  King  Philip  IV  of 
France  The  conflict  of  GUKLPHS  AND  GHIBEL- 
LIN&S  was  in  its  beginning  simply  a  part  of  the  im- 
perial-papal opposition  The  nearest  the  papacy 
ever  came  to  Erastianism  was  in  the  Babylonian 
captivity  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  beginning  with 
CLEMENT  V,  during  which  the  popes  were  vir- 
tually at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  French  lung 
After  the  return  of  the  papacy  to  Rome  the  pope 
generally  maintained  independence  of  temporal 
powers,  though  on  occasion  was  either  influenced 
or  coerced  by  king  or  emperor  The  contest  in 
England  was  perhaps  no  less  bitter  than  on  the 
Continent,  but  it  was  more  sporadic  LANFRANC 
and  ANSELM  contended  against  King  WILLIAM  II, 
St  THOMAS  A  BECKKT  against  HENRY  II  The 
REFORMATION  introduced  a  great  number  of  com- 
plicated factors  into  the  situation  of  Church  and 
state,  especially  by  the  multiplication  of  sects 
Different  solutions  have  been  found,  few  of  them 
satisfactory  to  all  In  many  rpuntnes  a  system  of 
state  financial  aid  to  all  churches  but  establishment 
of  none  was  developed  (as  in  modern  Germany) 
Elsewhere  particular  churches  were  established  bv 
the  state  The  most  extreme  form  of  Erastianism 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Church  of  England  (see  ENG- 
LAND, CHURCH  OP)  in  which  the  king  is  supreme 
head  of  the  Church  It  is  notable  that  though 
some  English  dissenters  wished  to  end  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  most  wished  instead  to  capture  it, 
and  disestablishment  was  not  one  of  the  aims  of  the 
PURITAN  RRVOI  UTION  After  the  Stuart  monarchs 
were  restored  m  1660,  measures  were  taken  against 
dissenters,  but  gradually  the  state  took  less  and 
leas  interest  in  supervising  the  Chun  h  The  con- 
nection is,  however,  still  very  real,  e  g  ,  revisions  of 
the  BOOK  or  COMMON  PRAYER  must  be  approved 
by  the  House  of  Commons  John  CALVIN  tended 
to  a  view  contrary  to  that  of  the  reforming  English 
monarchs,  in  Geneva  he  set  up  a  virtual  theocracy 
with  the  state  subordinate  to  the  Church  The 
Presbyterian  churc  lies  have,  therefore,  maintained 
a  stand  for  freedom  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church 
of  Scotland  (see  SCOTLAND,  CHURCH  OF)  is  much 
less  under  state  control  than  is  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land The  Presbytenans  in  the  British  North 
American  colonies  helped  in  the  struggle  against 
the  institution  of  an  established  church,  particu- 
larly in  Virginia  More  important,  however,  was 
the  broad  principle  of  religious  toleration  for- 
warded by  Roger  WILLIAMS  and  others  This  prin- 
ciple fitted  the  heterogeneity  of  the  colonies,  where 
the  possibility  of  removing  to  free  lands  elsewhere 
enabled  a  settler  to  exert  his  religious  independence 
This  principle  ultimately  triumphed  against  both 
the  virtual  theocracy  of  the  New  England  Puritans 
and  the  conseivative  Established  Church  of  the 
Southern  colonists  The  Amenc  an  idea  of  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  state  emerged — complete  non- 
interference on  both  sides  Therefore  today  even 
slight,  local,  and  unofficial  influence  of  a  church  in 
affairs  of  state  causes  ui  the  United  States  a  tre- 
mendous outcry,  as  does  the  attempt  of  a  state  to 
suppress  religious  schools.  The  regulations  of 
a  municipality  interfering  with  the  full  rights  of 
evangelists  to  proselytize  become  a  matter  of  im- 
portance In  Europe  and  in  Latin  America  the 
concept  of  separation  of  Church  and  state  is  dif- 
ferent, particularly  in  predominantly  Catholic 
countries  The  wars  of  the  Reformation  produced 
in  the  Peace  of  Augsburg  a  formula  of  cujue  regw, 
cujut  reliffio  [whoever  has  the  rule  determines  the 
religion  of  a  state],  thus,  the  people  under  a  prince 
had  willy-nilly  the  religion  of  the  prince.  This 
compromise,  curiously  contrary  to  the  idea  of  a 
universal  Chnstian  Church,  even  more  curiously 
corresponded  to  the  principle  practiced  in  Asia 
(e  g.,  the  Buddhism  of  Asoka)  It  more  or  less 
prevailed  in  Europe  after  the  Thirty  Years  War 
and  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648).  Religion  thus 
in  a  certain  sense  became  a  national  affair,  par- 
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ticularly  in  Protestant  countries.  The  interna- 
tionalism of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  however, 
prevented  nationalization  in  Catholic  countries, 
despite  such  movements  as  GALLICANISM  in  France. 
The  Church,  when  recognized  as  the  state  church, 
exercised  considerable  influent  e  on  the  government 
of  the  state  More  important,  perhaps,  was  the 
fact  that  the  Church  ana  its  religious  orders  owned 
much  property  and  exerted  considerable  economic 
influence  The  CONCORDAT  was  used  as  a  moans  of 
regulating  the  relation  of  Church  and  state  and  de- 
limiting the  spheres  of  respe(  tive  influence.  Of 
the  modern  concordats  perhaps  the  most  famous 
was  Napoleon's  Cone  ordat  of  1801  The  opponents 
of  clerical  influence  m  the  state,  the  antic lencals, 
in  the  19th  cent  agitated  for  the  removal  of 
clerical  influent  e  To  them  the  separation  of 
Church  and  state  meant  the  ending  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Chun  h  and  complete  noninterference 
of  the  Church  in  affairs  of  state  but  not  noninter- 
ference of  the  state  in  su<  h  matters  as  <  hurch  prop- 
erty and  religious  education  The  cleric  al  parties, 
on  the  other  hand,  fought  to  maintain  establish- 
ment and  property  and  (to  some  extent)  the  en- 
foi  cement  oi  ecclesiastic  al  law  by  the  civil  arm 
One  of  the  most  bitter  of  these  contests  took  place 
in  France,  where  ultnnateh  the  anticlerical* 
triumphed,  notably  in  the  Lou  den  associations 
(1906),  which  in  effect  placed  the  Church  under 
subjection  to  the  state  The  contests  wore  also 
bitter  in  Latin  America,  pat  ticularly  in  Mexico, 
where  the  Chun  h  wielded  an  enoi  mous  influent  e 
This  struggle  led  under  Plutan  o  E  Calles  to  the 
practical  abolition  of  the  Church  in  .Mexico  and 
the  harrying  of  priests  in  the  1920s,  since  that  time 
adjustments  have  been  made,  tending  to  an  approx- 
imation of  the  complete  nonmtcifeieme  rule  prev- 
alent in  the  United  States  In  Germany  the  rela- 
tions of  Church  and  state  reached  a  oucial  point 
in  the  Kij^ruHK  \MPI-  of  Otto  von  BIHMAHC  K  Adolf 
Hitlei,  though  he  signed  a  concordat,  undertook 
to  leduce  both  Cutholic  and  Protestant  churches 
to  instruments  of  the  National  Socialist  govern- 
ment In  Italy,  the  L  \TKHAN  Tuv  vn,  agreed  to 
by  Pnis  XI  in  1029,  ended  the  so-called  Roman 
Question  and  secured  recognition  of  the  pope  as  a 
sovereign  apart  fiom  the  Italian  government  In 
the  USSR  the  hostihtv  of  Karl  Mutx  to  religion 
in  any  form  has  had  great  influent  e,  and  partu  u- 
larlv  m  the  early  days  of  the  Soviet  Union  the 
Communist  party  fostered  much  aritireligious 
propaganda  A  large  percentage  of  the  churches 
weio  closed  The  Constitution  of  1936,  however, 
guaianteed  freedom  of  icligious  worship,  and  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  has  been  revived  In 
prat  tic  o,  this  seems  to  bo  the  limit  of  religious  tol- 
eration, since  prat  tic  ally  all  other  Christian 
churches  have  been  abolished  Allegedly  the  Rus- 
sian Chuich  is  under  strong  .state  influence  The 
patterns  of  relation  between  Chuich  and  state  are 
thus  a  hv  ing  ifesue  m  today's  HOC  ict\  ,  and  the  final 
settlement  rests  upon  the  strength  of  Christian 
churches  today  and  the  strength  of  antircligious 
movements 

Churches  of  Christ,  conservative  body  of  Piotestant 
Christians  with  polity  and  doctrine  similar  to  that 
of  the  DIBCIPL&S  OF  CHRIST,  from  which  bodv  they 
gradually  withdrew  They  were  fiist  listed  as  a 
separate  group  in  the  U  S  census  of  religious  bodies 
of  190b 

Churches  of  God  in  North  America,  ev  angelic  al  and 
orthodox  Christian  bodies,  Ai unman  in  faith,  with 
certain  Baptist  doctimes  Each  local  church  has  a 
council  consisting  of  the  pastor  and  of  cldci  a  elected 
by  the  congregation  Baptism  by  immersion  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  with  the  attendant  cei  oniony  of 
foot  washing,  aie  the  pnncipal  oidimmces  The 
Bible  is  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  piactice  The 
movement  oiigmated  dining  revivals  held  by  John 
WINKBRENNER,  of  Harnaburg,  Pa  Opposition  to 
his  evangelistic  methods  led  to  his>  eventual  ex- 
clusion in  1 828  f i  om  the  Gei  man  Reformed  Church 
In  1830  the  General  Eldership  of  the  Chuich  of 
God  was  organized  by  the  independent  congiega- 
tioris  of  Wmebrenrier's  founding  Later  this  be- 
came the  Genei  al  Eldership  of  the  Churches  of  God 
in  Noith  Amenca  Originally  in  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  churches  are  now  found  else- 
where in  the  United  States 

Churchill,  Charles,  1731-04,  English  poot  and  sati- 
rist. He  took  orders  but  soon  gave  up  his  curacy. 
His  first  poem,  The  Rosciod  (17t>l),  an  immediate 
success,  is  a  satire  on  the  leading  actois  and  ac- 
tresses of  the  day,  it  icmains  his  best  woik  His 
other  woiks  include  An  Epistle  to  William  Hogarth 
(1703),  attacking  Hogarth  for  his  hcaitless  poi trait 
of  John  Wilkes,  Gotham  (1764),  and  many  contri- 
butions to  Wilkes's  North  Bntun  See  W  H  Miner, 
Chart*  ChurchiU.  Vagabond  Poet  (1907) 

Churchill,  John:  see  MARLBOHOUUU..JOHN  CHURCH- 
ILL, 1ST  DUKE  OF. 

Churchill,  Lord  Randolph  Henry  Spencer,  1849-95, 
British  statesman;  son  of  John  Churchill,  7th  duke 
of  Marlborough  He  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  a  Conservative  in  1874  and  there  sought  to 
create  a  democratic  Tory  partv  which  would  ask 
social  and  political  reforms  While  he  was  secre- 
tary for  Burma  (1886-86),  Burma  was  annexed.  In 
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1886  ho  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  leader 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  resigned  unexpect- 
edly within  a  few  months  because  he  opposed  high 
military  expenditures  and  thereafter  played  only  a 
minor  part  m  politics.  His  wife,  the  American 
Jennie  Jerome,  whom  he  married  in  1874,  was  a 
leader  m  London  society.  She  was  the  author  of 
Reminiscence*  (1908)  and  two  plays,  Borrowed 
Plumes  (1909)  and  The  Jitll  (1912)  She  died  m 
1921  See  biography  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
bv  their  son,  Winston  L  8  Chun  hill  (2d  ed  ,  1907) , 
Rene  Kraus,  Young  Lady  Randolph  (1943) 

Churchill,  Winston,  1871-1947,  Ameiiean  novelist, 
b  St  Louis,  grad  Annapolis,  1894  He  wrote  several 
popular  historical  novels,  Richard  Carvel  (1899), 
concerning  the  American  Revolution,  The  (.'run* 
(1901),  of  the  Civil  Wat,  and  The  Crowing  (1904), 
of  the  Kentut  ky  pioneers  Later  books  reflect  the 
mtetest  in  social  pioblems  which  he  showed  as  a 
member  of  the  New  Hampshne  legislature  in  1(K)3 
and  1905  and  m  his  attacks  on  political  bosses — 
C'onufcm  (1906),  A  Modern  Chronicle  (1910),  The 
Inside  of  the  Cup  (1913),  A  Far  Country  (1915),  and 
The  Dwelling  Place  of  Light  (1917)  The  Uncharted 
Way  (1940),  his  last  work,  is  a  study  of  Christianity 

Churchill,  Winston  Leonard  Spencer,  1874-,  British 
statesman,  soldier,  and  author,  son  of  Lord  Ran- 
dolph CHUKC  HII  L  Educated  at  Harrow  and  Sand- 
hurst, he  first  saw  active  military  service  for  the 
Spanish  in  Cuba  in  1895  After  two  campaigns  in 
the  North-West  Frontier  Piov  m  India,  he  fought 
m  1898  at  the  battle  of  Omdurman,  m  the  Sudan, 
under  Kitchenei  While  correspondent  for  the 
London  Morning  Post  in  the  South  African  War, 
he  was  captured  by  the  Boers  and,  escaping  frorr 
Pretoria,  became  a  combatant  officer  He  was 


In  1900,  having  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the 
Liberal  partv,  he  was  appointed  under  secretary  for 
the  colonies  in  the  cabinet  of  Sir  Uenrv  Campbell- 
Bannerrnan  lie  was  piesident  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  (1908-10),  home  secretary  (1910-11),  and 
first  lord  of  the  admit alt\  (1911  -15)  when  the  First 
World  War  broke  out  He  accompanied  a  naval 
force  in  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  save  Antwerp 
from  the  Get  mans  Discredited  bv  the  failure  of 
the  Dardanelles  campaign,  which  he  had  cham- 
pioned, he  lost  his  cabinet  post  and  served  for  a 
time  with  the  army  in  France,  but  he  returned  to 
power  in  the  government  under  David  Llovcl 
George,  serving  as  minister  of  munition*  (1917) 
and  secretary  of  state  for  war  and  for  air  (1018  21) 
Again  as  a  Conservativ  e  he  served  as  t  olomal  secre- 
tary (1921)  and,  after  two  defeats  at  the  polls,  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Commons  and  serv  ed  ( 1 924- 
29)  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  lie  held  no 
cabinet  position  for  the  following  10  years,  but  his 
influence  as  a  constant  opponent  of  the  "appease- 
ment" of  Germany  foicecl  Neville  CHAMHMU  UN 
to  appoint  him  (Sept  3,  1939)  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty on  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  Woild  War 
The  following  May,  when  Chamberlain  was  forced 
to  resign,  Churchill  became  prime  minister,  xmcler- 
takmg  the  task,  in  one  of  his  stirring  speec  hcs,  with 
a  pionuse  only  of  "blood,  toil,  tears,  and  sweat  " 
His  position  was  threatened  after  the  setbac  ks  of 
1941  and  1942,  but  he  maintained  the  loyalty  of 
the  British  people  and  became  the  symbol  of  their 
dogged  resistance  He  met  Piesident  Roosevelt  at 
sea  (see  ATI  \NTIC  CH  tRifc.it)  befoie  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  uito  the  war,  twu  e  addressed  the 
U  S  Congress  (Dec  ,  1941,  May,  1942),  twice  went 
to  Moscow  (Aug  ,  1942,  May,  1944),  visited  vari- 
ous battle  fronts,  and  attended  a  long  series  of  in- 
ternational conferences  (see  C\SMJL\NC  A  (  OM  tu- 

>NC  k.,  QUI-BFC  CONtbHiNt  t,  C\IHO  Co\FEHfcNC  fc, 
YAI/IA  CoNhhRENCE,  TfcHhHKN  CONFFRENCK, 

POTSDAM  CoNi-FRtNCfc)  The  nation  supported 
the  vigorous  program  of  his  coalition  cabinet  untd 
after  the  surrender  of  Germany  m  May ,  1945,  when 
Jie  reconstituted  his  cabinet  without  Labour  party 
lepresentatives  and  called  foi  general  elections  m 
July  Churchill  maintained  his  popularity  despite 
hi&  pie-war  reputation  of  antilabor  sentiment  but 
the  Conservative  party  and  its  "slow"  policies 
were  roundly  rejected  at  the  polls  Chun  mil  re- 
turned  from  the  Potsdam  Confeience,  resigned  as 
prime  minister  m  favor  of  Clement  Attlee,  and  be- 
came leader  of  the  opposition  m  the  House  of  Com- 
mons In  194t>,  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
Churchill  made  a  controveiMal  speech  at  West- 
minster College,  Fulton,  Mo  ,  suggesting  a  close 
fraternal  alliance  Ixjtween  the  United  States  and 
England  and  decrying  the  expansive  tendencies  of 
the  USSR  Thereafter  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent he  called  for  a  union  of  Western  Europe  His 
Conservative  party  showed  increased  strength  at 
the  polls  in  the  general  election  of  Feb  ,  1950,  but 
failed  narrowly  to  secure  a  majority  He  is  a  pro- 
lific writer.  Among  his  more  important  early  books 
are  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  (1906).  Roving  Com- 
mission' My  Early  Life  (1930),  and  his  thorough 
biography  of  his  ancestor,  Marlborough  (4  vols  , 
1933-38).  World  Crisis  (4  vols.,  1923-29)  is  his 
story  of  the  First  World  War  The  series  is  con- 
tinued m  volumes  with  the  general  title  The  Secortd 
World  War  and  the  subtitles  The  Gathering  Storm 
(1948),  Their  Finest  Hour  (1949),  and  The  Grand 
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Alliance  (1950)  Blood,  Sweat,  and  Tears  (1941)  is 
one  of  a  number  of  volumes  of  collected  speeches 
He  also  wrote  Painting  as  a  Pastime  (1960)  See 
biographies  bv  Rent*  Kraus  (1940).  Philip  GuedaUa 
(1942),  Lewis  Broad  (1945),  and  E  C  Wingfleld- 
Stratford  (1948) 

Churchill,  Man    see  CHURCHILL,  river 

Churchill,  river  issuing  from  Methy  Lake,  NW 
Sask  ,  and  flowuig  c  1,000  mi  SE,  E.  and  NE 
across  N  Saskatc  hewan  and  N  Manitoba  to  Hud- 
son Bay  at  Chun  hill  Known  to  the  natives  as  the 
Missmipi,  the  river  courses  through  a  wilderness 
region  and  traverses  many  lakes,  among  them 
Peter  Pond,  Chun  hill,  and  Snake  m  Saskatchewan 
and  Granv  illc  and  Souther  n  Indian  m  Manitoba  A 
famous  route  in  fur-tiade  days,  the  Churchill  was 
discovered  in  1619  by  Jens  Munck,  a  Scandinavian 
sent  out  by  Christian  IV  to  hunt  for  the  Northwest 
Passage  He  sailed  up  its  estuarv  a  few  miles  and 
planted  c  annon  there  At  that  spot  the  Hudson's 
Bav  Company  attempted  in  1089  to  found  a  trad- 
ing post,  and  Henry  Kelsey  sought  for  Indian  trade 
m  the  near-by  barren  giounds,  but  the  fort  was 
destroyed  bv  fire  during  its  construction,  and  the 
company  abandoned  its  undertaking  It  was  not 
until  1717  that  the  post  was  rofoundod  by  James 
Knight,  Hudson's  Bay  C  omnany  governor  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  area  Called  Fort  Churchill  for  the 
liver,  which  was  named  for  John  Churchill  (better 
known  to  history  as  the  duke  of  Marlboroxigh),  the 
post  soon  came  to  be  known  as  tort  Prince  of 
Wales  It  was  abandoned  shortly  after  1732.  when 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  began  construction  (at 
the  west  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Churchill 
liver)  of  a  massive  stone  fort,  mounting  40  cannon, 
whit  h  was  long  the  British  stronghold  of  the  region, 
though  it  was  captured  by  the  French  under  La 
Perouse  and  held  for  a  shoit  time  in  1782  After  its 
return  bv  the  1  icm  h  the  name  Fort  Churchill  was 
permanently  attac  heel  to  the  post,  whose  rums  are 
preserved  in  a  national  historic  park  Exploration 
of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  was  corned  on  by 
the  l-robishers  Peter  Pond,  and  Alexander  Henry , 
all  of  the  North  West  Cornpanv  The  modern  port 
of  Churchill,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  Hudson 
Bay,  was  selected  (1927)  as  the  terminus  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Railway,  and  the  line  was  completed 
m  1929  Here  m  the  shoit  humrnet  navigation  sea- 
son, gram  is  shipped  abioad  The  village  is  also 
the  site  of  a  military  post,  which  tests  Canadian 
army  equipment  under  extreme  cold-weather  con- 
ditions See  William  Me  Innes  The  Basins  of 
Xtlmnaml  Churchill  Kuers  (1913),  The  Founding 
of  Chunhill  (the  journal  of  James  Knight,  ed  by 
J  1-  Kemiey,  1932) 

Churchill  Downs   see  Lor  IHVILLK,  Ky 

church  music,  music  intended  for  perfoimance  as  a 
part  of  sei  vices  of  wen  ship  Foi  the  foims  which  it 
includes,  see  VVTHKM,  AMIPHON,  c  \NTATA,  CAROL, 

CHtNT,  CHORAIK,  H1MN,  MASS,  MOTET,  OHA1OHICJ, 

PLAIN  SONU  See  Edward  Dickinson,  Munc  in  tht. 
History  of  the  \l<«l<rn  Church  (1902),  A  T  Davi- 
son,  Prottstant  Church  Music  in  America  (1933), 
H  \\  Da  vies  and  Haivcy  Grace,  Music  and  Wor- 
ship (1935),  Win  f  rod  Douglas,  Church  Music  in 
History  and  Practice  (1937),  J  N  \shton,  Music 
and  Worship  (1443),  C  H  Phillips,  The  Singing 
Church  (1945),  E  H  Fcllowes,  English  Cathedral 
Music  (rev  ed  ,  194o) 

Church  of  Christ,  Scientist  sec  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
Church  of  England,  see  ENC,HND,  CHURCH  OF. 
Church  of  God   see  Am  luNnsTH 
Church  of  the  Brethren   see  DUVKARDS 
Church  Point,  town  (pop    1,892),  SW  La ,  W  of 

Baton  Rouge,  in  nce-gi owing  country 
Churchyard,  Thomas,  1520 '-1004,  English  poet  and 
miscellaneous  wiitei  In  Ins  yoxith  ho  served  the 
eail  of  Surrey,  later  took  part  m  wais  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  and  on  the  Continent,  and  vainly 
sought  preferment  at  couit  His  works  include 
various  pieces  in  A  Mirrour  for  Magistrates  (2d 
quarto,  1563),  W  of  all  Warrcs  in  Flaundres  (1578), 
A  Gtnerall  Rihtarsal  of  Warres  (1579),  and  The 
Worthiness  of  \\alts  (1587). 
churn  see  m  rr&u 

Churnguera,  Jos4  (chur'igar'u.hosa'choor-rcga'ra), 
1650-1725,  Spanish  architect  and  sculptor,  fore- 
most designei  of  the  late  Spanish  baroque  period 
A  native  of  Salamanca,  he  went  to  Madrid  m  1088 
and  won  fame  by  his  design  of  the  great  catafalque 
for  Queen  Maim  Liusa  His  important  aichitec- 
tural  works  include  a  portal  of  the  Church  of  Santo 
Gayetano  and  the  palace  of  Don  Juan  de  Go- 
ycncche,  he  also  executed  various  altars  and  other 
woiks  of  sculpture  Associated  with  him  were  his 
sons  Gei6mmo  and  Nicolas  The  term  Churn- 
gueresque  (chur"egur?sk')  describes  the  architec- 
ture of  tho  late  17th  and  car  ly  18th  cent  m  Spam, 
marked  by  extravagance  of  design  and  capricious 
use  of  Renaissance  motives,  the  architects  of  the 
period,  which  owes  its  name  to  Churnguera,  used 
architectural  foims  to  produce  ftee  ana  theatnoal 
contrasts  of  hue  and  surface  with  cxtieme  rich- 
ness and  exuberance  The  facade  of  tho  cathedral 
at  Murcia  illustrates  tho  style's  full  expression 
The  Churngueresque  manner  was  an  important 
influence  on  the  Spanish  colonial  work  m  the  SW 
United  States  and  in  Mexico,  where  the  mission 
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CHURUBUSCO 

buildings  are  frequently  naive  examples  of  that 

style,  muofa  modified  by  lack  of  trained  workmen. 

Churubosco  (eh66rubusxk6)1  residential  town  (pop 

1,122),  WhiUey  06.,  NElnd.,  NNW  of  Fort  Wayne 

Churubusco,  battle!  see  CONTHKRAS 

Causan  Archipelago  (choo'san'),  Mandarin  Choti- 

shan,  NE  Chekiang  prov,  China,  m  the  China 

Sea,  named  after  the  largest  island  m  the  group. 

The  chief  commercial  activity  ie  fishing  The  beet 

known  of  the  islands  is  Puto  or  P'u-t'o,  a  sacred 

center  of  Buddhism,  with  many  ancient  temples 

Chashan-rlshathaim  (ka'shan^rfshiHhftlm),  Meso- 

potamian  king,  conqueror  and  oppressor  of  Israel. 

Judges  3  8-10 

Chusovaya  (chSosuvI'tt,  chCosd'vIft),  river,  o  480  mi 
long,  rising  m  the  central  Urals,  RSFSR,  and  flow- 
ing northwest  through  a  major  industrial  region  to 
join  the  Kama  at  Molotov  (Perm)  It  is  navigable 
for  c.250  mi 

Chu  Ten  (j6o'  dttO,  1886?-,  Chinese  Communist 
soldier  He  was  graduated  (1911)  from  the  Y«in- 
nan  military  academy  and  served  in  various  posi- 
tions with  armies  loyal  to  Sun  Yat-aen  Chu's 
interest  in  Communism  was  first  aroused  in  1921. 
He  was  sent  bv  his  party  to  Germany,  where  he 
studied  (1922-26)  military  tactics  In  1927,  when 
Chiang  Kai-shek  purged  the  Communists  from  the 
Kuomintang,  Chu  led  an  upmmflt  m  Nanchang  and 
fled  with  troops  to  S  Kiangsi  prov  He  joined  forces 
there  with  MAO  TSE-TTJNG  When  the  Communist 
position  became  untenable,  Chu  led  his  troops 
(1935-36)  on  the  "long  march"  to  Shensi  and 
Shansi  provs  In  the  Second  Chmo-Japanese  War 
he  was  commander  in  chief  of  all  Communist  forces, 
a  position  he  retained  after  the  establishment 
(Sept  ,  1949)  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  m 
Peipmg. 

Chuvash   Autonomous   Soviet   Socialist   Republic 
'),  autonomous  republic  (7,100  sq   mi  , 


,  ,  , 

pop  1,077.614),  E  European  RSFSR,  m  the  middle 
Volga  valley  Cheboksary,  the  capital,  and  Ala- 
tyr  are  the  main  cities  With  a  humid  continental 


climate,  it  is  chiefly  agncultural  There  also  are 
extenmve  forests  The  population  consists  of  the 
Chuvash  (80  percent),  Russians  (16  percent),  Mord- 
vmians.  and  Tatars  The  Chuvash  are  a  people  of 
Finnic  language  and  of  Russian  Orthodox  religion 
They  were  dominated  by  the  Eastern  BXJUMRS 
(8th-10th  cent  )  and  by  the  Golden  Horde  (13th- 
16th  cent.)  ana  were  colonized  by  the  Russians  in 
the  16th  cent  The  autonomous  republic  was 
created  in  1925. 

Chozenji  (chooaan'j?),  mountain  lake,  central  Hon- 
shu, Japan,  near  Nikko  It  is  noted  for  its  scemo 
beauty  and  its  ancient  Buddhist  temple 

Chuzu  (ktt'zu)  ,  steward  of  Herod  Antipas    Luke  8  3. 

CUldini,  Enrico  (enre'ko  chalde'ne),  1811-92,  Ital- 
ian general  and  diplomat  In  Sardinian  service,  he 
fought  in  the  campaigns  of  1848-49  and  1869 
against  Austna  and,  invading  the  Papal  States  in 
1800,  won  at  Castelfidardo  He  led  the  siege  of 
Oaeta  and,  after  the  surrender  of  Francis  II  of 
Naples  in  1861,  was  made  duke  of  Qaeta  Cialdim 
was  civil  and  military  commissioner  of  the  former 
kingdom  of  Naples  (1861-62),  became  a  senator 
(1864),  fought  in  Venetm  (1866),  and  was  ambassa- 
dor to  France  (1876-81)  until  his  retirement 

Ciano,  Galeazzo  (galaftt'tso  cha'n6),  1903-44,  Ital- 
ian politician  and  Fascist  leader,  son  of  Admiral 
Costanzo  Ciano,  who  was  created  count  of  Cor- 
tilauo  He  enteied  on  a  diplomatic  career  After 
marrying  Mussolini's  daughter  Edda  (1930),  Count 
Ciano  quickly  rose  to  prominence  and  became 
foreign  minister  m  1936  He  helped  to  create  the 
Rome-Berlin  Axis  and  the  military  pact  with 
Germany  and  was  in  part  responsible  for  the  attack 
on  Greece  m  1940  In  1943  he  was  dismissed  and 
made  ambassador  to  the  Vatican  Ciano  voted 
against  Mussolini  at  the  meeting  of  the  Fascist 
Grand  Council  which  was  followed  by  Mussolini's 
fall  (1943)  He  waa  arrested  by  the  Germans, 
transferred  to  the  Fascist  authorities  m  N  Italy, 
convicted  of  high  treason,  and  executed  His 
diaries,  first  published  m  an  American  periodical  m 
1945,  are  a  remarkable  document  of  the  Fascist  era. 

dbbsTor  Cttwt,  C«ius  Oabnel  (both  sl'bur),  1630- 
1700,  Danish-English  sculptor  Son  of  the  king's 
cabinetmaker,  he  was  appointed  carver  to  the 
king's  closet  for  his  services  to  William  of  Orange 
He  is  best  known  for  his  statues  Melancholy  and 
Rating  Madness,  both  in  London  Ho  also  executed 
sculptures  (destroyed)  for  the  Royal  Exchange  and 
other  works  now  at  Chatsworth 

Gibber,  Coliey,  1071-1757,  English  aotor  and  play- 
wright, son  of  Caiua  Gabnel  Gibber  In  1690  he 
joined  the  company  at  the  Theatre  Royal  A  fail- 
ure m  tragedy,  Gibber  had  success  in  comic  roles 
(1692-94)  and  later  was  a  leading  actor  of  ec- 
centric characters  (1097-1732).  His  first  play, 
Love's  Last  Shift  (1696),  is  a  landmark  m  the  his- 
tory of  the  theater  and  is  regarded  as  the  first 
sentimental  comedy  Of  his  30  dramas,  She  Wou'd 
and  She  Wou'd  Not  (1702),  The  Carelees  Husband 
(1704),  and  The  Nonjuror  (1717)  are  the  most 
notable  Frotn  1710  to  1740  he  was  manager  of 
JJrury  Lane.  He  was  appointed  poet  laureate  in 
173J  and  was  bitterly  attacked  by  Pope,  who 
ttwde  him  the  hero  of  the  final  version  of  The 


Dwnciad.  Gibber's  Apolon  (1740)  is  a  mine  of  in- 
formation about  the  theater  of  this  period.  See 
R.  H.  Barker.  Mr,  Cibber  of  Dntry  Lane  (1039).  His 
son,  Theophiltts  Cibber,  1703-48,  was  an  actor, 
playing  at  the  Haymarket  and  other  theaters.  He 
excelled  as  Pistol  in  Henry  IV  and  appeared  in 
many  of  his  fathei  's  plays  The  wife  of  Tneophihis, 
Susannah  Maria  (Ante)  Cibber,  1714-66,  an  ac- 
tro«s  and  singer,  sister  of  the  composer  Thomas 
Augustine  Arne,  sang  m  opera  and  appeared  with 
great  success  m  tragic  roles.  She  played  such 
Shaksperian  characters  as  Lady  Macbeth,  Des- 
demona,  and  Ophelia  and  was  Juliet  to  Spranger 
Barry's  Romeo  m  a  theatrical  duel  with  Gamok 
and  George  Ann«  Bellamy.  She  was  a  favorite  of 
Handel,  who  wrote  for  her  the  contralto  arias  m 
his  Mestiah  and  the  part  of  Micah  in  Samson.  She 
is  buned  m  Westminster  Abbey. 
Cibola:  see  MARCOS  DE  NIZA  and  CORONADO, 
FRANCISCO  VAsquEz  DE. 

cicada  (slkft'du,  alka'dii),  name  for  a  homopterous 
insect  with  a  wide,  blunt  head,  prominent  eyes,  a 
rather  large  body,  and  two  pairs  of  membranous 
wings.  A  widely  known  species  is  the  periodical  or 
17-year  (13-year  m  the  South)  cicada,  often  mis- 
called locust.  Eggs  are  laid  in  twigs  of  trees  which 
are  punctured  and  sometimes  seriously  damaged  m 
the  process  In  about  six  weeks  the  nymph  hatches 
and  buries  itself  in  the  ground  where  it  feeds, 
for  the  number  of  years  charactenatio  of  the 
species,  on  the  sap  of  roots  At  the  end  of  this 
period  it  digs  its  way  out  of  the  ground  and  sheds  its 
skin,  emerging  as  an  adult  which  lives  for  a  few 
weeks  Different  broods  mature  at  regular  inter- 
vals so  that  one  or  more  appear  somewhere  in  tho 
United  States  nearly  every  year  Tho  dog-day 
cicada,  or  harvest  fly,  is  also  a  common  North 
American  species.  Male  cicadas  have  a  shrill  song 
produced  by  the  vibration  of  membranes  near  the 
abdomen 

cicely:  see  SWEET  CICELY. 

Cicero  (Marcus  Tulhus  Cicero)  (sfsuro)  or  Tully, 
106  B  C.-43  B  C  ,  greatest  Roman  orator,  famous 
also  as  a  politician  and  a  philosopher  He  studied 
law  and  philosophy  at  Rome,  Athens,  and  Rhodes, 
one  of  his  teachers  was  Molon  He  was  curule  ae- 
dile  (69  B  C  ),  praetor  (66  B  C  ),  and  consul  (63 
B  C  )  He  was  always  a  member  of  the  senatorial 
party,  and  as  party  leader  he  prosecuted  CATILINE 
in  his  consulship  Cicero  was  entirely  successful  in 
his  process,  but  later  he  was  unable  to  prove  that  ho 
h«d  legal  sanction  to  execute  five  members  of  Cati- 
line's group,  and  on  the  charge  of  illegality  he  was 
in  58  B  C  exiled  by  his  personal  enemy,  CLODIUS 
He  was  recalled  by  Pompey  the  next  year  and  was 
hailed  as  a  hero  Strongly  opposed  to  Julius 
CAESAR,  Cleero  was  a  leader  of  the  party  that 
threatened  Caesar  and  caused  him  to  convene 
(56  B  C  )  the  triumvirate  at  Lucca  In  51  B  C  he 
was  governor  of  Cilicia,  and  on  his  return  he  ipmed 
Pompey  against  Caesar  Caesar  received  Cicero 
well  after  the  civil  war,  and  Cicero  lived  in  honor 
at  Rome  under  the  dictatorship  He  was  not  privy 
to  the  assassination,  but  he  applauded  it  He  and 
Marc  ANTONY  bitterly  hated  each  other,  and  An- 
tony attacked  him  m  the  senate  Cicero  replied  in 
the  Fin*  Philippic  and  the  Second  Philippic  and 
sought  to  re-create  the  republic  When  Octavian 
(later  AUGUSTUS)  took  Rome,  he  allowed  Antony 
to  put  Cicero's  name  among  the  proscriptions,  and 
Cicero  was  put  to  death  on  Dec  7,  43  B  C  To  the 
modern  reader  probably  the  most  interesting  of 
Cicero's  voluminous  writings  are  his  letters  to  At- 
ticus,  his  best  friend,  to  Qumtus,  his  brother,  to 
Brutus,  tho  conspirator,  to  Caelius,  another  dear 
friend,  and  to  miscellaneous  persons  They  reveal 
to  us  more  of  Roman  life  and  political  manners  of 
the  period  than  does  any  other  source.  His  phil- 
osophical works,  which  make  him  appear  more  or 
less  of  a  Stoic,  include  De  amicitw,  [on  friendship), 
his  most  delightful  treatise,  De  offlciw  [on  duty],  a 
Stoic  ethical  essay;  De  ttenettnte  [on  old  age]  or 
Cato  Major,  a  dialogue  in  which  Cato  praises  and 
discourses  on  age;  De  finibus  [on  ends],  a  dialogue 
on  the  good,  The  Tusculan  Disputations,  a  Stoic 
treatise,  and  Df  deorum  natura  [on  the  nature  of 
the  gods],  an  attack  on  various  philosophies,  es- 
pecially Epicureanism  Hia  rhetorical  works  are  of 
less  general  interest  De  oratore,  addressed  to  his 
brother,  is  a  kind  of  handbook  for  the  young  ora- 
tor, Brutut  is  an  account  of  Roman  oratory,  and 
Orator  is  a  discussion  of  the  ideal  orator.  The  most 
widely  read  of  Cicero's  works  are  his  orations, 
which  have  become  the  standard  of  Latin.  The 
most  famous  of  these  are  the  Orations  against  Cati- 
line, on  the  occasion  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the 
Philippics  against  Antony  Other  famous  speeches 
were  Against  Verret,  On  the  Manilian  Law,  On  Be- 
half  of  Archias,  On  Behalf  of  Balbu*,  and  On  Be- 
half of  Roacius.  His  literary  and  oratorical  style  is 
of  the  greatest  purity,  and  Cicero's  reputation  as 
the  great  master  of  Latin  prose  has  never  waned 
In  the  Renaissance  it  was  very  strong,  and  every 
learned  man  spent  much  of  his  time  imitating 
Cicero.  See  biographies  and  studies  by  J.  L.  Stra- 
chan-Dftvidson  (1894),  E  G.  Sihler  (1914),  J.  C. 
Rolfe  (1923),  H.  J.  Haakell  (1942),  and  F.  R.  Cow- 
ell  (1948). 


,  Quitttui  TnUias,  0.102  B.C.-48  B.C.,  Ro- 
man general;  brother  of  Cicero  the  orator.  After 
service  in  Awa  he  accompanied  Julius  Caesar  to 
Britain  (66  B.C.);  wintered  in  Gaul  (64  BC.), 
where  he  beat  off  the  attacks  of  Ambionr ;  and  went 
to  Cilicia  (61  B.C.)  as  legate  with  his  brother.  He 
fought  for  Pompey  in  the  battle  of  Ph*rsala.  He 
was  proscribed  and  killed  with  his  brother. 

Cicero,  indu«trial  town  (pop.  64,712),  NE  111.,  con- 
tiguous to  Chicago;  founded  1857,  inc.  1867.  Among 
tho  products  of  its  numerous  industrial  plants  are 
electrical  equipment,  forcings,  and  building  mate- 
rials Morton  Junior  College  (coeducational)  is 
in  Cicero. 

Cicognart,  Leopoldo,  Conte  (laopol'do  kon'ta  che- 
konya'ra),  1767-1834,  Italian  archaeologist,  diplo- 
matist, and  writer  on  art  He  studied  at  Modena 
and  Rome  and  traveled  through  Italy,  gathering  a 
remarkable  knowledge  of  art  and  archaeology  and 
acquiring  a  fine  art  library  (now  in  the  Vatican 
Library)  He  served  as  ambassador  of  the  Cisal- 
pine Republic  to  Tunn  and  as  councilor  of  state 
In  1818  he  became  president  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Venice.  Cicognara  is  the  author  of 
several  valuable  works  on  art,  including  a  history  of 
sculpture 

Cid  or  Cid  Campeador  (sld'  kSm'peuddr)  (Span  ,- 
lord  conqueror],  d.  1099,  Spanish  soldier  and  na- 
tional hero,  whose  real  name  was  Rodrigo  (or 
Ruy)  Diaz  do  Vivar  A  warrior  of  Burgos,  he 
distinguished  himself  under  Ferdinand  I  and 
Sancho  II  of  Castile  but  was  banished  (1081)  by 
Alfonso  VI  Passing  to  the  service  of  the  Moor- 
ish king  of  Saragossa  (a  course  not  unusual  among 
Castihan  nobles  of  his  time),  he  fought  against 
Moors  and  Christians  alike  In  1094  he  conquered 
Valencia,  which  he  ruled  until  his  death  His 
widow  Jimena  held  out  against  the  Moors  until 
1102  The  Cid's  chivahy,  courtesy,  and  generosity 
have  made  him  a  prototype  of  the  noble  Castilian 
warrior  of  the  reconquest  His  exploits,  much 
romanticized,  have  been  a  favorite  literary  theme 
The  Song  of  the  Cid,  an  anonymous  Old  Spanish 
work  of  the  12th  cent ,  has  served  as  basis  for 
numerous  treatments,  notably  the  plays  by  Guillen 
de  Castro  (c  1612-13)  and  Pierre  Corneille  (1637) 

Cidade  dos  Motores  (seda'drt  dozh  motd'rfsh) 
[Port  ,-city  of  motors],  projected  model  city  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  state,  SE  Brazil,  not  far  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  The  land  was  acquired  by  the  govern- 
ment m  1941,  the  swamps  were  drained,  and  con- 
struction began  on  a  modern  industrial  city  to  bo 
built  according  to  scientific  and  artistic  principles 

cider,  m  Europe,  the  fermented  mice  of  apples;  in 
the  United  States,  unfermontea  apple  juice,  un- 
less qualified  as  "haYd"  cider  Selected  apples 
are  grated  m  a  mill,  the  juice  expressed  and,  for 
hard  cider,  fermented  and  filtered  Tho  commercial 
product  is  usually  pasteurized  or  treated  with 
preservatives  and  is  frequently  blended  to  bal- 
ance the  chief  constituents,  sugar,  malic  acid, 
and  tannin  Sweet  cider  is  in  New  England  the 
beverage  traditionally  served  with  Thanksgiving 
dinner  In  France  cider  is  made  principally  in 
Normandy  and  Brittany  and  is  there  the  "wine  of 
the  country  "  It  is  at  its  best  after  a  year  or  two  in 
cask.  English  cider  from  the  southern  and  western 
counties  is  noted  and  rivals  beer  as  a  popular 
alcoholic  beverage  Cider  is  popular  also  in  Ger- 
many, Spain,  and  Switzerland  Periy  is  a  similar 
beverage,  made  from  pears 

Ciego  de  Avilt  (aya'gS  da  a'velu),  city  (pop.  29,130), 
central  Cuba.  Halfway  between  Santiago  de  Cuba 
and  Havana,  it  is  a  commercial  crossroads  of  im- 
portance in  rail  and  highway  transport.  The  region 
produces  sugar. 

Cienaga  (se&Tnaga),  city  (pop  22,783),  N  Colombia, 
a  Caribbean  banana  port  S  of  Santa  Marta 

Cienfuegos  (sye'nfwa'gos) ,  city  (pop  49,452),  cen- 
tral Cuba,  a  port  on  the  Canbbean.  Cienfuegos 
Bay  is  a  large  and  beautiful  harbor  almost  entirely 
enclosed  Sugar  is  the  chief  product 

Cierva,  Juan  de  la  (hwan'  da  Id  thycr'vft),  1896- 
1936,  Spanish  aeronautical  engineer,  inventor  of 
the  AUTOOIRO.  He  flew  his  first  autogiro  m  1923 
and  crossed  the  English  Channel  in  an  improved 
model  in  1928  See  his  Wings  of  Tomorrow  (1931). 

Cieszyn*  see  TE&CHEN 

Cieza  de  Leon,  Pedro  de  (pa'dhrO  da  thS&'tha  da 
lion'),  1618V-1560,  Spanish  soldier  and  explorer 
in  South  America  His  Chronicle  of  Pent,  drawn 
from  his  experiences  in  tho  Spanish  Conquest,  is  a 
valuable  source 

cigar  and  cigarette.  In  pre-Columbian  times,  In- 
dians of  the  West  Indies  and  parts  of  Central  and 
South  America  smoked  TOBACCO  and  other  plant 
products  m  the  form  of  rolls  similar  to  the  modern 
cigar  or  cigarette.  Spaniards  carried  the  habit  to 
Spain,  whence  it  spread  to  other  European  coun- 
tries Spanish  words  such  as  daro,cdoradof  maduro, 
pantida,  and  perfecto  are  used  to  describe  the  color, 
shape,  and  quality  of  cigars  Cigars  consist  of  filler 
leaves  held  in  shape  by  binder  leaves  and  covered 
with  wrapper  leaves  applied  spirally  Havana  ci- 
gars made  of  fine  Cuban  leaf  are  highly  esteemed. 
The  United  State*  and  other  countries  also  have 

large  cigar  industries    Th«  stogie  (sW'ge),  a  slender 

roll  usually  made  without  binder,  is  named  for 
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.~»  cheroot  (shurffof),  originally  made  in  India 
aad  Manila,  is  of  uniform  thickness  with  both  «nds 
dipped.  Cigars,  except  for  very  fine  grades,  h»ve 
been  made  by  machine  since  c  1002,  cigarettes, 
since  o  1876.  The  cigarette  industry  has  increased 
phenomenally  m  the  20th  cent  ,  especially  since  the 
First  World  War  Most  American  cigarettes  are 
blends  of  about  50  percent  flue-cured  tobacco,  33 
percent  Burley,  and  some  Oriental  and  Maryland, 
often  sprayed  with  such  flavorings  as  licorice  and 
sugar.  The  shredded  tobacco  is  usually  rolled  m 
flax  paper  or  hemp  paper  which  has  replaced  com- 
mercially the  cornhusk  wrappers  of  Indian  ciga- 
rettes Turkish  and  Egyptian  cigarettes  are  usually 
of  oval  cross  section  The  Egyptian  cigarette, 
originally  manufactured  in  Egypt  from  imported 
Oriental  leaf,  is  widely  imitated 

Ctgnani,  Carlo,  Conte  (kar'ld  kon'ta  chSnya'ne), 
1628-1719,  Italian  historical  pamtei  of  the  Bolo- 
gnese  school,  pupil  of  Francesco  Albani  The  in- 
fluence of  Guido  Reni,  Carracci,  and  particularly  of 
Correggto  is  apparent  in  much  of  his  fresco  work 
His  most  important  paintings  are  The  Entry  of 
PouZ  ///  into  Bologna  (pamtod  for  the  palace  at 
Bologna),  Pera  and  Cimon  (Vienna),  The  Power  of 
Love  (ducal  palace,  Parma),  and  his  masterpiece, 
the  remarkable  Amumption  of  the  Virgin,  in  the 
dome  of  the  cathedral  at  For!)  On  this  colossal 
painting  Cignani  worked  for  20  year-* 

Cignaroli,  Giovanni  Bettino  (jov;in'ne  Wt-te'no 
chSnyare'lC),  1706-70,  Italian  histoneal  painter, 
one  of  the  beat  of  the  modern  Venetian  school  He 
was  a  founder  and  director  (1769)  of  Verona 
Academy  Outstanding  examples  of  his  work  are 
Transfiguration  (cathedral,  Verona)  ,  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin  (Madrid)  ,  Madonna  with  Saints  (Vienna)  , 
Death  of  Rachel  (Venice)  ,  and  his  greatest  painting, 
The  Flight  into  Egypt  (Parma) 

Cihcia  (suTshu),  region  of  8K  Asia  Minor,  now  in  S 
Asiatic  Turkey,  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Taurus  range  It  included  a  high  and  unpro- 
ductive plateau,  Ciluia  Trachia  or  Cihna  Tra- 
cheia,  and  a  very  feitile  plain,  Ciluia  Pedias.  The 
area  was  under  the  domination  of  the  Assyrian  Em- 
pire before  it  became  part  of  the  Persian  Empire 
Greek  settlement  on  the  coast  was  early,  and  Cili- 
cia  was  much  Hellenized  In  the  Hellenistic  period 
the  region  was  disputed  by  the  Seleucid  kings  of 
S>na  and  the  Ptolemaic  kings  of  Egypt  Tarsus 
and  Seleucia  (not  to  be  confused  with  tho  port  of 
Antioch)  were  the  principal  cities  They  throve 
after  the  region  became  part  of  the  Roman  Empire 
(the  first  portion  in  102  B  C  ,  but  most  of  it  only 
after  Pompey's  campaign  against  the  pirates  hero 
in  67  B  C  )  Latei  Cilu  m  was  included  m  the  By- 
zantme  Empire  and  was  m  the  8th  cent,  invaded  by 
the  Arabs.  In  1080  Prince  Reuben  set  up  an  Ar- 
menian state  here,  whuh  became  a  kingdom  in 
1098  and  w  generally  called  Little  Armenia  The 
Armenians  coopei  ateti  with  the  rulers  of  the  neigh- 
boring Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  The>  main- 
tained themselves  against  the  Turks  until  1375, 
when  the  Mamelukes  conquered  them  In  later 
centuries,  particularly  m  the  20th  cent  ,  the  Ar- 
menians suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
and  moat  of  them  as  well  as  the  Greeks  in  CUicm 
emigrated  Cilieia  is  mentioned  ui  the  Bible,  e  g  , 
Acts  6  9,  2139,  223,  Gal  121 

Cilicitn  Gates  (suTshun),  mountain  pass,  S  Turkey, 
leading  across  the  Taurus  range  Known  to  the 
am  ient&  as  the  Pvlae  Cilu  me  and  m  modern  tunes 
as  Gulek  Bogaz,  it  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  highway 
from  Cappadocia  to  Cilicia 

Cima,  Giovanni  Battista  (jovan'ne  bat-tc'sta  che'- 
raft),  c  1469-c  1517,  Venetian  painter,  called  Cima 
da  Coneghano  His  earbei  work  i  eflects  the  in- 
fluence of  Giovanni  Bellini,  whose  pupil  he  sup- 
posedly was,  his  later  work,  that  of  Giorgione 
Many  excellent  Madonnas  by  Cima  are  in  the 
leading  European  galleries,  including  the  superb 
Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints  (Paima)  Other  no- 
table specimens  of  his  work  are  David  and  Jonathan 
(National  Gall  ,  London),  Tobias  with  the  Angela 
(Venice),  The  Baptist  with  Four  Sainia  (Santa 
Maria  dell'  Or  to,  Venioe),  and  his  masterpiece, 
The  Glorification  of  St  Peter,  Martyr  (Milan).  See 
Bern  hard  Berenson,  The  Venetian  Pawtirt  of  the 


Cimabue,  Giovanni  Q  5  van  'no  chemaboo'a),  d 
c  1302,  Florentine  painter,  whose  real  name  was 
Cenni  di  Pepo  He  was  master  of  mosaics  at  the 
cathedral  m  Piaa  where  a  St  John  is  attiibuted  to 
him.  Other  attributions  include  a  fresco,  Madonna 
with  Saints  and  Angela  (lower  chuich  of  St  Francis 
m  AsB»8i),  frescoes  representing  the  four  evangel- 
ists, scenes  from  tho  lives  of  the  Virgin  and  St 
Peter,  scenes  from  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Cruci- 
fixion (all  m  the  upper  church  of  St  Francis  in 
Aasiai),  and  Madonna  Enthroned  (Uffiei).  The 
works  with  which  his  name  is  associated  constitute 
a  transition  in  painting  from  the  strictly  formalised 
Bycantme  style,  hitherto  prevalent  m  Italy,  to  the 
freer  expression  of  the  14th  cent.  Cimabue  retained 
moat  of  the  old  conventions  but  introduced  a  little 
naturalism  in  bia  treatment  of  heads  and  faoee  and 
«  new  roligioua  sentiment, 
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CittaroMk  Domtttico  (doma'nfiko  chemarS'za) ,  1749- 
1801,  Italian  operatic  composer;  pupil  of  Sacchmi 
HM  opera*  were  good  examples  of  pure  opera  buff  a, 
of  which  11  matnmonio  stgreto  (Vienna,  1702)  is  the 
best.  He  also  wrote  serious  operas,  church  music, 
and  instrumental  music 

Cimarron  (»Xni"Ar6n').  city  (pop  1,004),  co  seat  of 
Gray  co  ,  SW  Kansas,  on  the  Arkansas  river  just  W 
of  Dodge  City,  in  a  Great  Plains  farm  area,  me 
1886 

Cimarron,  nver,  692  mi.  long,  rising  in  NE  New 
Mexico  It  flows  generally  eastward  as  it  barely 
touches  the  Oklahoma  Panhandle  and  SE  Colorado 
and,  entering  Kansas,  crosses  and  recrosses  the 
Oklahoma  line  Finally  it  swings  SE  and  K  across 
Oklahoma  to  the  Arkansas  river,  just  W  of  Tulsa. 

Cimarron.  Territory  of,  now  the  Panhandle  of  Okla- 
homa It  was  proposed  that  the  area  should  be  a 
separate  territory  m  1887  It  was  nettled  by  cattle 
ranchers,  many  of  whom  were  squatters,  and  to 
protect  their  claims  they  attempted  (1887)  to 
create  at  Beaver,  Okla  ,  a  territorial  government 
Subsequent  efforts  in  the  U  S  Congress  to  establish 
the  Territory  of  Cimarron  failed,  and  m  1890  it  be- 
came part  of  the  Oklahoma  Territory 

Cimber  (Lucius  Tillma  Cimber),  d  after  44  B.C  , 
one  of  the  assassins  of  Julius  CAEBAK  He  pre- 
sented tho  petition  used  as  a  pretext  to  approach 
Caesar  and  held  his  hands  or  his  toga  as  CASCA 
stabbed. 

Cimbn:  see  GERMANS. 

Cimmerians  (shner'eunz),  ancient  people  of  whom 
little  is  actually  known.  They  are  mentioned  bv 
Homer,  but  thev  emerge  into  history  only  in  tho 
8th  cent  B  C.  when  they  left  their  former  home  in 
Crimea  and  came  to  the  region  around  Lake  Van 
In  the  early  7th  cent  B  C  thev  swept  across  Asia 
Minor,  plundering  L>dia  and  breaking  the  power 
of  Phrygia  They  may  be  intended  b>  the  biblical 
GOMER,  and  they  are  mentioned  in  the  insw  riptions 
of  the  Assyrians,  with  whom  they  warred 

Cimon  (sl'mun),  d  449  B.C  ,  Athenian  general  and 
statesman,  son  of  Miltiades  He  fought  at  Sala- 
mi8  and  shared  command  (with  Anstides)  of  the 
fleet  sent  to  rescue  Asiatic  Greek  cities  from  Persian 
domination  He  conquered  Seynw,  subdued  Asia 
Minor,  and  defeated  the  Persian  sea  and  land  forces 
up  the  Euryinedon,  in  Pamphylia,  in  4WJ  B  C  He 
led  the  Athenian  aristocratic  and  pro-Spartan 
party  on  the  death  of  Ariatides  and  was  its  chief 
statesman  in  gut  cession  to  Themistoclea  He  was 
later  sent  into  exile,  from  which  he  was  recalled 
(451  B  C  )  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Lacedaeinon 
He  died  while  besieging  Citium,  m  Cyprus 

cinchona  (slngko'uu)  or  chinchona  (chingko'nu), 
name  for  species  of  the  genus  Cinchona,  evergreen 
trees  native  to  the  Andes  of  South  America  but 
cultivated  elsewhere  for  the  commercially  valuable 
"Peruvian  bark,"  the  source  of  QUININE  Several 
species  yield  quinine  The  trees  were  named  in 
honor  of  the  condeaa  de  Chinchon  who,  in  16.48, 
was  cured  of  a  fever  by  a  preparation  of  the  bark 
At  her  instigation  the  bark  was  collected  foi  malaria 
sufferers  and  later  exported  to  Spain  Indians, 
however,  had  long  used  it  for  medicinal  purposes 
It  is  sometimes  called  Jesuits'  bark  because  of  the 
part  the  Jesuits  played  in  its  dispersal  So  success- 
ful were  the  Dutch  and  English  in  transplanting 
cinchona  to  Java  and  India  that  until  the  Second 
World  War  these  countries,  and  especially  Java, 
grew  practically  tho  entire  commercial  supply  of 
the  bark  South  Ameuca  is  utilising  its  wild  trees 
and  starting  plantations,  although  a  synthetic  drug 
may  largely  take  the  place  of  tho  natural  one 
Cinchonas  are  also  the  source  of  cmchonine  and 
other  alkaloids  besides  quinine  See  M  L.  Duran- 
Reynals,  The  Fever  Bark  Tree  (1946) 

Cincinnati  (smsma'tS,  -na'tvi).  industrial  city  (pop 
455,610),  (X)  seat  of  Hamilton  oo ,  extreme  SW 
Ohio,  on  tho  Ohio  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Licking,  inc  as  a  village  1802,  as  a  city  1819  The 
second  largest  city  m  Ohio,  it  is  the  commercial 
and  cultuial  center  for  an  extensive  area  including 
numerous  suburbs  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  It  is  a 
port  of  entry  With  a  large  nvei  front  and  good 
ti ansportataon  facilities  (liver,  rail,  highway,  air), 
the  city  i»  an  important  manufacturing  center  Its 
industries  include  soapmaking,  meat  packing,  and 
the  manufacture  of  men's  and  boys'  clothing,  ma- 
chine tools,  printing  inks,  sheet  iron,  copper  and 
tin,  airplane  engines,  beer,  shoes,  chemicals,  and 
paper  Benjamin  Stites  and  John  Cleves  Symmes 
founded  (1788)  the  town  aa  Losantiville,  and  in  1790 
Arthur  St.  Clair  renamed  the  place  Cincinnati  for 
the  society  of  Revolutionaiy  officers  A  busy 
transshipping  center  for  early  settlers,  it  developed 
as  a  shipping  point  for  farm  pi  oduce  and  meat  after 
the  opening  of  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal.  Settlers 
from  strife-torn  Germany  (who  made  a  definite  im- 
pression on  the  life  and  culture  of  the  city)  and 
from  famine  stricken  Ireland  came  here  m  the 
1840s.  It  Was  an  early  abolitionist  center  and 
Underground  Railroad  station  In  the  1880s  the 
city  suffered  greatly,  a  flood  (1884)  did  much  dam- 
age, a  crime  wave,  the  result  of  corrupt  politics  and 
hue  law  enforcement,  provoked  the  Cincinnati  not 
(March  28->3l,  1884),  and  O.  B.  Cox,  political 
boss.  alined  firm  control  of  the  city.  A  refoim 
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movement  culminated  m  the  establishment  (1924) 
of  a  city-manager  government  (see  DYKSTRA, 
CLA BENCH  A  ,  and  SHBBBILL,  CLARUWCB  O  )  In 
1937  Cincinnati  had  another  disastrous  flood  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  Umv  of  Cmcinnati'(see  CINCINNATI, 
UNIVERSITY  OF),  Xavier  Umv  (Catholic,  for  men, 
1831),  Hebrew  Union  College,  Mt  St  Mai  y  of  the 
West  (at  Norwood),  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory 
of  Music,  the  College  of  Music  of  Cincinnati,  the 
College  of  Pharmacy,  the  Y  M  C  A  schools,  Oui 
Ladv  of  Cincinnati  College,  and  a  Catholic 
teachers  college  The  May  Music  Festival  and 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are  held 
in  the  Music  Hall  and  Exposition  Building 
William  Howard  Taft  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  and 
the  Taft  family  has  long  been  prominent  in  the 
city  Among  the  many  landmarks  here  are  the 
Taft  House  Museum;  the  large  public  libiary;  Eden 
Park,  with  the  city  art  museum  and  art  academy, 
the  Rockwood  Potteries,  the  Ohio  Mechanics  In- 
stitute building,  with  an  industrial  and  a  natural- 
history  museum,  the  zoological  garden,  in  which 
summer  opera  is  held ,  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Com- 
pany plant,  and  numerous  churches  and  cathedrals 
See  C  L  de  Chambrun,  Cincinnati'  Story  of  the 
Queen  CMy  (1939) 

Cincinnati,  Society  of  the  [Latin  plural  of  Cincinna- 
ti], formed  (178 i)  bv  officers  of  the  Continental 
army  just  before  their  disbanding  after  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  The  organization,  with  a  consti- 
tution drafted  by  Gen  Henrv  KNOX,  was  founded 
for  fraternal,  patriotic,  and  allegedly  nonpoiitical 
purposes  George  Washington  was  made  president 
of  the  national  society,  and  auxiliary  state  societies 
were  organized  Membership  was  limited  to  offi- 
cers of  the  Continental  army  and  their  eldest  male 
descendants  The  society  provoked  much  opposi- 
tion among  the  zealous  Republicans  of  the  time, 
who  attacked  it  as  the  beginning  of  an  aristocratic 
military  nobility.  The  Tammany  societies  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities  were  founded 
partly  m  opposition  to  it  Beginning  in  1893  a  suc- 
cessful revival  of  many  of  the  defunt  t  state  organ- 
izations was  made,  and  the  society  is  still  active 
See  W.  S  Thomas,  The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
1783-1935  (1935),  E  E  Hume,  ed  ,  General  Wash- 
ington's Correspondence  concerning  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  (1941) 

Cincinnati,  University  of,  at  Cincinnati,  municipal, 
coeducational,  chartered  1870,  opened  1873  The 
College  of  Engineeung  and  Commerce,  with  the  In- 
stitute of  Scientific  Research,  pioneered  in  a  work 
and  study  plan  There  are  colleges  of  applied  arts, 
business  admimsti  ation,  engineering,  home  eco- 
nomics, law,  liberal  arts  (McMicken),  and  medi- 
cine, a  teachers  college,  and  graduate  schools  of 
nursing  and  health  and  of  arts  and  sciences  Archaeo- 
logical excavations  by  the  university  have  been 
made  at  Trov  Tho  library  has  Americana  collec- 
tions and  includes  the  library  of  the  Histoncal  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio  The  College  of 
Music  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Cincinnati  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  are  affiliated 

Cutcinnatus  (Lucius  or  Titus  Quinctius  Cmcinnatua) 
(slnsma'tus,  -na'tus),  5th  cent  B.C ,  Roman 
legendary  patriot  He  was  consul  in  460  B  C  and 
dictator  twice  (458  and  439  B  C  )  In  lus  first  dic- 
tatorship he  came  from  his  farm,  to  defeat  the 
Aequi  and  Volsti,  who  were  threatenuig  the  city 
from  the  east  and  southeast  He  returned  from 
battle,  resigned  his  dictatorship,  aad  went  home  to 
his  farm  In  439  B  C  he  <  ame  out  of  retirement  to 
put  down  the  plebeians  Tho  separation  of  legend 
from  history  in  Cincumatiu*'  story  la  impossible. 

Cinderella,  the  poor  drudge  who  is  saved  by  a  good 
fairy  from  her  wicked  stepmother  and  married  to  a 
prince  She  is  found  ui  the  folklore  of  most  peo- 
ples Both  Charles  Perrault  and  the  Grimm 
brothers  included  the  story  in  their  collection* 

cinema,  see  MOVING  PICTURES 

cineraria  (afo'urar'-),  pot  plant  popular  for  the  com- 
pact daisylike  heads  of  flowers  borne  in  dense 
clusters  above  the  large  leaves  Many  horticultural 
kinds,  in  vanous  colors,  have  been  derived  from 
the  parent  plant,  a  Senecio  native  to  the  Ca- 
nary Islands.  Tho  name  its  occasionally  used  for 
related  species,  a  genus  of  South  African  plants  is. 
called  Cineraria 

Cinna  (Lucius  Cornelius  Cinna)  (sl'nu),  d  84  B  C., 
Roman  politician,  consul  (87  B  C  -84  B  C  ),  and 
leader  of  the  popular  party  Shortly  after  Cmna's 
first  election  SUI.UA  left  Rome  to  fight  against 
Mithndates  VI  of  Pontus,  having  received  from 
both  consuls  a  promise  to  maintain  his  reforms 
When  Sulla  was  safely  out  of  Italy,  Cinna  revived 
the  anti-Sullan  proposal  to  apportion  the  new 
voters  equally  among  the  tribes  of  Home  As  tho 
result  would  be  (the  voting  being  by  tribes)  a  com- 
plete and  permanent  overthrow  of  the  conserva- 
tives, they  opposed  Cuina  to  the  point  of  expelling 
him  from  the  city  Cinna  promptly  collected 
Roman  soldiers  and  Italians  in  S  Italy,  called 
MAJKIUS  from  Africa,  and  returned  to  Rome, 
where  a  great  slaughter  of  Sulla's  followers  took 
place  After  Manus'  death  Cinna  remained  consul, 
with  various  colleagues  Sulla  defeated  Mithn- 
dates and  set  out  for  Rome,  and  Ciuna  and  CD 
Papinus  CARBO  rawed  an  army  to  oppose  turn,  but 
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before  the  civil  war  began,  Cinna  was  murdered  in 
a  mutiny  at  Aneona.  His  daughter  Cornelia  was  the 
first  wife  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  married  her  (83 
B  C  )  rather  than  a  rich  heiress  and  refused  to  di- 
vorce her  at  Sulla's  express  command  For  this 
defiance  he  lost  his  property  and  had  to  flee  the 
city  Only  the  pleas  of  his  powerful  relatives  and 
of  the  vestal  virgins  to  Sulla  saved  him  from  death 
Cmna's  son,  Lucius  Cornelius  Cinna,  fl  44  B  C  , 
was  praetor  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  assassination 
He  was  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Caesar 
Cinn*  (Cams  Helvius  Cinna),  d  44  B  C  ,  Roman 
tribune  At  the  funeral  of  Julius  Caesar  the  mob 
mistook  him  for  L  Cornelius  Cinna  and  killed  him 
He  was  probably  the  same  as  the  minor  poet  Cinna, 
a  friend  of  Catullus  and  author  of  an  epic  Smyrna 
(of  which  fragments  survive) 

cinnabar  (sl'nObar),  a  mineral,  the  sulphide  of  mer- 
cury Deep  red  in  color,  it  is  used  as  a  pigment  (see 
VERMILION),  but  principally  it  is  a  source  of  the 
metal  mercury  It  occurs  in  Spain,  Italy,  nnd  other 
European  countries  and  m  the  United  States  in 
California  The  mercury  is  obtained  from  it  by 
roasting,  the  sulphur  combining  with  oxygen  and 
passing  off  as  sulphur  dioxide 

cinnamon,  name  for  species  of  the  genus  Cinnamo- 
mum,  tiopical  and  somi tropical  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  for  their  aromatic  bark  of  commercial  value 
Cinnamon  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  Ceylon  cin- 
namon (Cinnamomum  zeylanicum),  an  evei  green 
shrub  or  small  tree  native  to  Cevlon  and  also  culti- 
vated elsewhere  m  the  tropics  It  has  glossy  loaves 
and  inconspicuous  yellow  flowers  The  plants  are 
cut  back  to  produce  a  largo  number  of  shoots, 
which  are  cut  when  two  or  three  years  old  The  thin 
centra]  pait  of  the  bark  is  taken  from  between  the 
inner  and  outer  baiks  and,  in  layeis,  dried  and  mar- 
keted as  stick  cinnamon,  a  fragrant  flavoring*  The 
waste  and  other  parts  are  used  for  oil  of  cinnamon, 
a  stimulant,  carminative,  astringent,  and  flavor- 
ing Ceylon  is  still  considered  the  tenter  of  cinna- 
mon pioduction,  but  other  kinds  are  grown  else- 
where Cassia,  cassia  bark,  or  Chinese  cinnamon  is 
a  species  of  the  genus  said  to  have  been  in  use  long 
before  true  cinnamon  but  is  usually  considered  an 
infenoi  substitute  foi  cinnamon  Cinnamon  ana 
cassia  (often  confused)  have  been  favonto  spues 
since  biblical  times,  used  also  as  perfume  and  in- 
cense Cinnamon  trade  successively  passed  (with 
Ceylon)  to  the  Poitugueso,  Dutch,  and  British 
Cinnamomum  camphora  yields  camphor 

cinnamon  vine*  see  YAM 

Cinnamus,  John  (sl'numus),  fl  12th  cent  ,  Bvzan- 
tme  historian  His  (hronule  deals  with  the  reigns 
of  emperors  John  II  and  Manuel  I  to  the  y  ear  1 170. 

Cinneroth  (sln'ur&th)   see  CHINNERKTH  2 

Cino  da  Piston  (chc'no  da  pesttVyO,  1270-1337?, 
Italian  jurist  and  poet,  whoso  full  name  is  Guitton- 
cmo  dei  Smibaldi  He  was  a  friend  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch,  both  of  whom  mention  him  in  their  verse, 
and  was  the  authoi  of  numerous  lyrics  and  of  vai  ions 
treatises  on  jurisprudence  His  verse,  musical,  ten- 
der, and  of  stitkmg  imagery,  foreshadows  the  work 
of  Petraich  For  translations,  see  D  O  Hossetti, 
The  Early  Italian  Ports  (1904  ed  ) ,  Loi  na  do'Luechi, 
An  Anthology  of  Italian  Poems  (1922) 

Cinq  Mars,  Henn  Coeffier,  marquis  de  (arC'  koffya' 
mark?'  d\\  semar'),  1620-42,  French  conspirator, 
called  Ru«6  d'Effiat  (ruza'de'fva')  Introduced  at 
court  by  Richelieu  at  the  age  of  IS,  Cinq  Mars 
rapidly  rose  in  Louis  Kill's  favor  He  joined  m  a 
conspiracy  with  Fredeiic  Maurice  de  BOUILLON 
and  Gaston  d'C)RLi\N8  against  the  cardinal  The 
discovery  of  a  secret  treaty  they  had  signed  with 
Spam  led  to  then  at  rest,  and  Cinq  Mais  and  his 
friend,  Francois  de  Thou,  wore  executed  The  con- 
spiracy forms  the  basis  of  Alfred  de  Vigny's  novel 
Ctnq-Mars 

cinquefoil  (smgk'-)  [O  Fr  ,=«five  leaves),  name  for 
any  plant  of  the  widely  distributed  genus  PotfiUiila 
and  for  somewhat  similar  and  i  elated  genera  Most 
cmquefoils  arc  perennial,  many  but  not  all  of  them 
having  leaves  of  five  leaflets,  for  which  they  are 
also  called  five-finger  The  flowers  are  most  often 
yellow  Some  species  have  been  used  for  domestic 
remedies,  o  g  ,  the  tormontil  The  shrubby  cinque- 
foil  (Dateiphora  or  Pokiti'dla,  frvticosa)  is  woody  in 
New  England  but  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  else- 
where; a  number  of  other  species  aio  cultivated, 
frequently  in  rock  gardens 

Cinque  Ports  (sfoigk)  [O  Fr  ,«five  ports],  name  ap- 
plied to  a  group  of  maritime  towns  of  Sussex  and 
Kent,  England.  Originally  they  numbered  five,  Has- 
tings, Romney,  Hythe,  Dover,  and  Sandwich,  to 
these  Wmchelsea  and  Rye  were  added  under  Rich- 
ard I  as  "ancient  towns,"  with  similar  duties  and 
privileges  Later,  neighboring  places  were  added  to 
the  group  as  "limbs"  or  "members  "  The  Cinque 
Ports  were  chartered  by  Edward  the  Confessor 
and  were  reorganized  into  an  almost  independent 
governmental  division  under  William  theConqueror 
The  highest  officer  was  the  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  who  had  extensive  and  important  civil,  mili- 
tary, and  naval  powers  The  mam  duty  of  the  ports 
(until  the  time  of  Henry  VII)  was  provision  of  ships 
and  men  for  protection  against  invasion,  before 
England  had  a  permanent  navy  In  return  they 
Were  allowed  various  privileges,  such  as  exemption 
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from  taxation  and  independence  from  certain  laws 
governing  other  municipalities.  Fiona  1688  their 
importance  declined,  and  their  privileges  were 
gradually  taken  away  The  office  of  lord  warden 
still  exists,  but  no  great  power  or  heavy  duties  are 
attached  to  it  The  official  residence  was  estab- 
lished at  Walmer  Castle,  near  Deal  Distinguished 
men  have  held  the  post  of  lord  warden,  including  the 
duke  of  Wellington  (1829-52)  and  Winston  Church- 
ill (1941-)  Dover  Castle  was  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  meetings  of  the  courts  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
Cases  of  salvaging  came  before  the  court  m  later 
times  See  K  M  E  Murray,  The  Constitutional 
History  of  the  Cinque  Ports  (1935) 
Cinthio  see  GIUALUI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA 
Cinto,  Monte  (mAn'tfi  chon'to),  peak,  8,982  ft  high, 
Corsica,  France,  NW  of  Corto  It  is  the  highest  point 
on  Corsica 

Cmtra,  Port  Sintra  (sen'tru),  town  (pop  0,307), 
Portugal,  m  old  Kstramadura  prov  ,  a  few  miles 
NW  of  Lisbon  The  region  has  orange  groves  and 
vineyards,  and  there  are  marble  quarries,  but  Cm- 
tra  is  known  less  for  its  products  than  for  the  beauty 
of  the  mountain  on  which  the  picturesque  town  is 
placed  The  view  is  superb,  and  Cintia  has  been 
lapturounlv  described  not  onlv  bv  Portuguese 
writers  but  also  by  foreigners.  It  flounshed  as  a 
Moorish  city,  and  there  are  still  ruins  of  a  Moorish 
fortreiss  It  was  permanently  won  bv  Alfonso  I 
with  Lisbon  in  1147  and  was  thereafter  a  favorite 
residence  of  the  Portuguese  monarohs  Cmtra  has 
an  old  royal  palace  and  an  old  monastery  surround- 
ed bv  a  lovelv  park  Near  here  ml  the  Peninsular 
War  the  Convention  of  Cmtra  was  agreed  upon 
(1808)  bv  the  French,  British,  and  Portuguese, 
under  its  terms  the  French  troops  under  Junot 
were  permitted  to  withdraw  from  Portugal 
Cinzto.  see  GIRALDI,  GIOVANNI  BATTIBTX 
C.I.O.  see  CONGRESS  OF  INDUHTRIVL.  OKQANIZA- 
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Cione,  Andrea  di   see  OROAONA. 
cipher   see  CRYPTOGRAPHY 

Cipriani,  Giovanni  Battista  (jovdn'nc  bat-tS'sta 
ehepreu'ne),  1727-85,  Italian  painter,  draughts- 
man, and  engraver,  who  worked  in  London  Ho 
painted  histoucal  pictures  and  mural  decorations 
for  Buckingham  Palace  and  Somerset  House,  but  is 
best  known  for  his  pen-and-ink  drawings,  most  of 
them  engraved  by  Bartolozzi  Fmo  collections  are 
in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  Cipriani  was  himself  a  distinguished  en- 
graver and  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy 

Circassia  (surka'shu),  general  teim  fonueilv  used 
for  the  region  compmod  between  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Kuban  river,  and  the  Greater  Caucasus,  now 
largeh  tho  KRA»NOI>\R  TJRRITORY  of  tho  HSFSR 
The  Circassians  are  a  Moslem  people  speaking 
North  Caucasian  dialects,  they  arc  identical  with 
the  Adv  ge  and  tho  Cherkess  who  inhabit  the  ADYGK 
AUTONOMOUS  OHL\ST  and  tho  CHMCKLBS  AUTON- 
OMOUH  OBI  AST  Though  Christianized  at  an  eailv 
period,  the  Circassians  accepted  Islam  in  tho  17th 
cent  (  m  as*ia  was  a  dcpcndem  y  of  tho  Ottoman 
Kmpire  until  it  was  reded  (1H29)  to  Russia  in  the 
Treaty  of  Adnanople  The  Russians,  howevei, 
were  able  to  occupy  onh  the  Black  Sea  c  oast,  while 
they  mot  desperate  resistance  inland  The  Russian 
conquest  of  Circassia  was  completed  only  in  1804 
and  was  followed  bv  the  emigration  of  hundreds  of 
thousand*  of  Circassians  to  Turkey  Tho  men 
were  warlike,  proud,  and  handsome,  tho  women 
wero  famous  for  their  beauty,  and  many  wore  sold 
into  blaverv  in  Turkey 

Circe  (sur'sc1),  in  Greek  legend,  celebrated  enchant- 
ress, daughter  of  Helios  and  sister  of  AcCtcs  and 
Pasiphae  She  c  hanged  the  companions  of  Odv  H- 
seus  into  swine,  but  he  forced  her  to  break  the  spell 
A  late  legend  suys  that  she  bore  him  a  son,  TE- 
LEGONUH 

circle,  a  closed  plane  cuive  every  point  of  which  is 
equally  distant  from  a  point  within  called  the  cen- 
ter A  cncle  is  also  defined  as  a  COMO  SECTION  cut 
by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  CONK 
The  surface  within  the  curve  is  also  called  a  circle 
and  the  curve  itself  the  circumference  of  the  circle 
A  line  segment  with  both  ends  on  the  en  oumfci  enco 
is  a  chord  A  diameter  iw  a  choid  thiough  the  cen- 
ter Any  lino  segment  joining  the  centei  to  a  point 
on  the  circumference  is  a  radius  Tho  area  bounded 
bv  a  circle  IH  T  (see  PI)  times  tho  square  of  the 
radius  (A«-*r2)  A  tangent  IH  a  straight  lino  touch- 
ing tho  circle  at  only  one  point,  called  tho  point  of 
contact  or  tangency  The  tangent  to  a  circle  is 
always  peri>eudicular  to  the  ladms  drawn  to  the 
point  of  contact  Two  or  more  circles  are  tangent 
when  they  all  touch  at  only  one  point  A  circle  is 
inscribed  in  a  polygon  if  each  side  of  tho  polygon  is 
tangent  to  the  circle,  a  circle  is  cncuniscribed  about 
a  polygon  if  all  the  vortexes  of  the  polygon  are  on 
the  circumference  The  circle  figures  importantly 
in  many  cultuies  In  religion  and  art  it  frequently 
symbolizes  heaven  or  eternity,  perhaps  because  it 
has  pei  feet  symmetry  and  unvarying  curvature 
The  Greek  ruler-and-compaas  geometry,  which 
might  well  bo  called  hne-and-circle  geometry,  left 
many  unsolved  problems  about  circles  These  in- 
cluded the  Three-Circle  Problem  of  Apollomus  of 


Perga,  which  was  solved  in  the  late  19th  cent.,  and 
the  impossible  problem  of  squaring  the  circle  This 
problem  demands  that  one  construct,  in  a  finite 
number  of  steps,  a  square  equal  m  area  to  a  cir- 
cle by  using  only  a  ruler  and  compass  Mathemati- 
cians in  the  late  19th  cent  proved  this  to  be  im- 
possible by  proving  that  it  was  not  possible  to  solve 
the  equivalent  algebraic  problem,  i  e ,  to  solve  tho 
equation  r8-*  using  only  certain  kinds  of  numbers. 
In  modern  mathematics  the  circle  is  the  basis  for 
such  theories  as  mversive  geometry  and  examples 
of  non-Euclidean  geometiics  Applications  of  this 
curve  in  practical  hfo  are  evident 
Circleville,  city  (pop  7,982),  co  seat  of  Pickaway 
co  ,  8  centi  al  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  and  Ene  Canal  and 
the  Scioto  river  and  8  of  Columbus,  mo  1863  It 
was  laid  out  in  1810  within  the  remains  of  a  circular 
fort  erected  by  the  mound  buildeis  Its  manufac- 
tures include  canned  foods,  strawboard,  and  grain 
products  Pumpkin  exhibits  are  held  annually 
Near  by  are  several  historic  sites 
circuit,  electric  see  ELKCTRIC  CIRCUIT 
circuit  nder,  itinerant  preacher  of  the  Methodist 
denomination  who  solved  a  "circuit"  consisting 
usually  of  20  to  40  "appointments  "  The  circuit 
system,  devised  by  John  We»ley  for  his  English 
societies  in  their  formative  period  and  devcloi>od 
in  America  by  Francis  Asbury,  proved  especially 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  tho  American  frontier 
and  came  into  its  own  in  the  trans-Allegheny  re- 
gion Its  success  was  a  factor  in  establishing  Meth- 
odism in  America  Tho  circuit  rider,  traveling 
usually  on  horseback  because  it  was  economical 
and  suited  to  the  foiest  pathways,  preached  nearly 
every  day  and  twice  on  Sundays,  thus  coveting  his 
circuit  every  four  or  five  weeks  His  appointments 
were  usually  in  pioneer  cabins,  sehoolhouses,  or 
tavern  bai looms  Often  his  educational  equipment 
was  limited,  hut  he  knew  his  particular  message 
well,  dehveied  it  effectively,  and  exemplified  it  in 
his  own  devout  and  belf-sacrificing  life  His  was  a 
bfe  of  adycntuie  and  haidship,  and  he  haw  become 
one  of  the  picturesque  types  in  American  histoiy 
and  literature  See  E  K  Nottingham,  Methodism 
aiul  the  Frontier  (1941) 

circulation  of  the  blood,  continuous  passage  of  the 
blood  from  the  heait  through  the  arteries,  capil- 
laries, and  veins  back  to  the  heait  There  are  two 
main  divisions  of  tho  cnculatory  system,  the  sys- 
tpmio  circulation  HOI  ves  the  body  as  a  whole  except 
for  the  lungs,  and  the  pulmonary  circulation  eari  les 
the  blood  to  and  from  the  lungs  In  the  systemic 
circulation  the  oxygenated  blood  is  forced  fiom  the 
loft  yentucle  of  the  heait,  by  contraction  of  its 
muscular  walls,  through  tho  semilunar  aoi  t  ic  vnU  os 
into  the  aoi  ta  (the  main  vessel  of  the  arterial  system) , 
fiom  which  othei  ui tones  branch  throughout  the 
body  Tho  smallest  blanches  tot mmate  in  a  netwoik 
of  capillaries,  which  unite  with  the  smallest  veins 
These  in  turn  join  laiger  veins  which  finally  merge 
to  form  tho  inferior  rnia  cam,  which  leturns  blood 
from  the  trunk  and  legs,  and  the  supei  ior  vena  cava, 
which  leturns  blood  from  the  head,  neck,  and  arms 
Tho  two  tcmic  cacae  return  the  deoxygenated  blood 
to  the  right  aunclc  of  tho  heart,  which  contracts 
and  sends  the  blood  thiough  tho  tnuispid  yahe 
into  the  light  \entricle  Contraction  of  tho  right 
ventricle  foi  cos  the  blood  thiough  the  sermhmai 
puhnonaiy  valves  into  the  pulmonary  arteries  (the 
only  artei  les  c  an  v  nig  deoxygenated  blood)  In  the 
lungs  carbon  dioxide  is  eliminated  fiom  tho  blood 
and  oxygen  is  secuied  The  oxygenated  blood  then 
lotuins  through  tho  pulmonary  veins  to  tho  left 
auricle  of  the  heat  t  and  passes  through  the  bicuspid 
valve  into  tho  left  ventricle,  which  again  sends  it 
into  the  aorta  Tho  circulating  blood  distnbutes 
food  as  well  as  oxygon  to  all  pai  ts  of  tho  body  The 
food  enters  the  blood  in  the  process  of  absoiption 
(see  INTESTINE)  For  the  lymphatic  circulation, 

see  LYMPH  \TIC  SYSTEM 

circumcision  (sui  kumsl'zhun)  Cutting  off  tho  foi  e- 
skm  of  males  is  a  religious  practice  of  unknown  an- 
tiquity The  custom  was  known  m  Egypt  before  it 
was  mtrodu<ed  among  the  Hebrews  by  Abraham 
It  is  best  known  as  pievalont  among  tho  Jews  and 
the  Mohammedans,  hut  it  has  boon  practiced  by 
peoples  native  to  all  of  tho  continents.  Explana- 
tions of  the  origin  of  circumcision  are  entirely  con- 
jectural It  is  related  to  rites  of  initiation.  That 
Christians  wero  not  obliged  to  practice  circumci- 
sion is  recorded  in  Acts  15,  there  was  never,  how- 
ever, a  prohibition  of  circumcision,  and  it  is  prac- 
ticed by  Coptic  Christians  It  is  widely  practit  ed 
in  modern  times  also  as  a  sanitary  measure  Cir- 
cumcision of  females  is  known  in  Islam  and  in  cer- 
tain African  tribes 

circus  [Latin, -circle,  e  g  ,  in  Piccadilly],  associated 
hiBtoncally  with  the  horso  and  chariot  races  and 
various  contests  known  m  ancient  Rome  as  the 
Cncensian  games  The  Roman  circus  was  a  round 
or  elliptical  stiuctuie  with  tiers  of  seats  for  specta- 
tors, enclosing  a  space  in  which  the  races,  games, 
and  gladiatoiial  combats  took  place  Undemeath 
were  dressing  rooms,  dons  for  wild  beasts,  and 
rooms  where  properties  weie  stored  The  Circus 
Maximus,  built  m  tho  reign  of  Tarqum  I  (o  610- 
c  578),  was  rebuilt  by  Julius  Caesar  and  is  aaid  to 
have  had  a  seating  capacity  of  360,000.  Other 
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famous  circuses  of  Rome  wore  the  Circus  Flamiruus 
(220  B  C.) !  the  circus  of  Noio,  where  many  Chris- 
tians perished;  and  the  Circus  Maxentiua  Out- 
side of  Rome  are  those  of  A  lies  and  Otange,  in  S 
France  The  circus  of  Septimms  Severus  at  Con- 
stantinople and  many  other*  were  often  scenes  of 
riot  and  bloodshed  between  faction*  of  charioteers 
The  games,  aside  from  races,  were  brutal  and 
bloody,  and  for  this  reason  the  Greek/*,  oven  under 
Roman  domination,  never  accepted  the  circus 
The  modern  circus,  which  dates  fiom  the  closing 
years  of  the  18th  cent ,  is  a  tent  show  with  wild 
animals,  acrobats,  freaks,  and  clowns  Even  bcfoio 
1830,  traveling  cncuses  were  common  m  the  United 
States  and  in  England  Philip  Astlev  and  George 
S  \NOER  were  famous  English  cirrus  managers  The 
most  celebrated  circus  in  America  was  the  "Great- 
est Show  on  Earth"  ofP  T  B\RNUM  This  was 
succeeded  by  Barnum  and  Bailev's  and  finally  be- 
came Rmglmg's  See  M  W  Disher,  Clowns  and 
Pantomimes  (1925)  and  (Greatest  Show  on  Earth 
(1937),  R  E.  Sherwood,  //ere  We  AT  a  Again  (1926), 
E.  C  May,  The  Circle  from  Rome  to  Ringhng 
(1932),  I).  W  Fellows  and  A  A  Freeman,  This 
Way  to  the  Btg  Show  (1936) 

Cirencester  (sfs'Itur,  sl'nm^stCir),  urban  district 
(1931  pop  7,209,  1943  estimated  pop  8,200), 
Gloucestershire,  England  It  is  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Corinmm,  of  which  theie  are  vestiges  Of 
interest  are  Cirenrester  Park  (seat  of  the  earl  of 
Bathuist),  the  15th-century  parish  chinch,  the  re- 
mains of  an  abbey  (1117),  and  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tuial  College 

Cirey  (scVfi/),  town  (pop  2,178),  Meurthe-ct-Mosello 
dept ,  NE  France,  in  Lorraine  Its  official  name  is 
Cirov-sur-Vezouzo  The  chateau  was  the  residence 
of  Voltaire  and  Mme  du  Chatelct  from  1734  to  1749. 

Cirrha  (sl'ru),  ancient  cit>  of  Greece,  in  Phocis,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Crisa  (an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth) 
Cirrha  levied  tolls  on  the  pilgrims  to  Delphi,  and 
the  Great  Amphictvonv  do<  larod  a  sacred  war  in 
which  Cirrha  was  destroyed  (c  500  B  C  ) ,  the  citi- 
zoiiH  went  to  CHIBA  Cirrha  seems  to  have  been  re- 
founded  in  339  B  C  ,  hut  Philip  II  of  Macedon 
forced  its  abandonment 

cirrus   see  CLOUD 

Cirta*  soo  CONSTANTTNF,  Algeria 

Cis  (sts),  same  as  KIBH  1 

Cisalpine  Republic  (sisal 'pin),  Italian  stato  created 
by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  m  1797  by  uniting  the  Cis- 
padane  and  Transpadane  republics,  which  he  had 
established  (1796)  N  and  S  of  the  Po  The  Cisal- 
pine Republic  included  the  former  duchies  of  Mi- 
lan, Parma,  and  Modena,  the  legations  of  Bologna 
and  Ferrara,  and  the  Romagna  Bv  the  Treaty  of 
Campo  Formio  the  Venetian  tcintones  to  the 
\clige,  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  and  the  formerly 
Swiss  Valtolhna  were  added  The  republic  was  in 
theory  an  independent  state,  m  fact,  it  was  subject 
to  France  Its  constitution  was  based  on  the 
French  model.  In  1799  the  Austro-Russian 
aimies  occupied  it,  but  Bonaparte  recovered  it  m 
1HOO  By  the  Treaty  of  Lunpville  (1H01)  its  nom- 
inal autonomy  was  restored  In  1802  it  became  the 
Italian  Republic  and  in  1805,  with  the  addition  of 
Venetia,  the  Napoleonic  kingdom  of  Italy 

Cisco  (sfs'ko),  city  (1940  pop  4,868,  1947  estimated 
pop  7,000),  N  contra!  Texas,  WSW  of  Fort  Worth; 
settled  1861,  me  1919  It.  boomed  as  an  oil  town 
soon  after  Ranger,  but  is  today  primarily  a  town  of 
processing  plants  and  small  factoties  There  is  a 
municipal  junior  college  Near-by  artificial  Lake 
Cisco  attracts  fishermen 

Cisleithama :  see  AUSTRO-HTTNCHRIAN  MONARCHY 

Cisneros,  Francisco  Jim6nez  de  seo  JIMENEZ  DB 
CISNKROS,  FRANCISCO 

Cispadane  Republic*  seo  CISALPIVE  REPUBLIC 

Cistercians  (sfetur'shunz),  monks  of  a  Koman 
Catholic  religious  order  founded  (1098)  hv  St 
STEPHEN  HARDING  in  Ctteaux,  Cote-d'Or  dept , 
France  They  are  called  White  Monks  Ht  BFR- 
N\un  OF  CLAIRVAXTX  was  their  "second  founder  " 
The  Cistercians  attempted  to  reinstate  the  life  of 
tho  first  BENEDICTINES,  in  so  doing  the>  were  re- 
formers, opposing  the  pomp  and  woildlmess  of  the 
CLUNIAC  ORDER  They  hud  phenomenal  expansion, 
especially  in  St  Bernard's  lifetime,  at  the  end  of 
the  12th  cent  there  were  530  Cistercian  abbeys 
Part  of  the  popularity  was  duo  to  Cmtercian  en- 
thusiastic emphasis  on  the  love  of  God  and  of 
Jesus  Christ,  including  cheerful  practii  e  of  extreme 
auKtenties  The  Cistercians  restored  farming  as  a 
chief  occupation  of  monks  and  rwc  ame  loaders  in 
tho  development  of  new  agricultural  techniques  m 
Europe  Thus,  the  English  Cistercians  were  a  seri- 
ous factor  m  tho  growth  of  English  wool  culture 
The  White  Monks'  farm  svstein  was  aided  by  numer- 
ous lay  brothers — laymen  who  lived  in  the  abbeys 
under  their  own  and  less  ascetic  discipline  In  the 
18th  cent  the  role  of  chief  reforming  organism  m  the 
Church  below  the  papacy  passed  from  tho  Cister- 
cians to  the  new  orders  of  friars  (especially  Do- 
minicans and  Franciscans)  Decline  in  numbers  and 
fervor  did  not  rum  the  Cistercians,  but  they 
ceased  before  1400  to  have  a  prominent  place  in 
Europe.  Most  important  of  later  reform  move- 
ments was  that  begun  at  La  Trappe,  France;  those 
who  accepted  the  new  reform  are  called  TRAP- 
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PISTO.  In  the  20th  cent ,  apart  from  two  small  con- 
gregations, most  Cistercians  belonged  to  two  inde- 
pendent units — the  Common  Observance  and  the 
Stricter  Observance  (the  Trappists)  They  do  not 
differ  greatly  in  austerity  The  unit  of  Cistercian 
life  is  the  ABBEY,  its  members  ( omposing  a  perma- 
nent communal  entity,  but  the  abbeys  join  in  ( lose 
fedeiation.  Cistercian  nuns  (founded  in  the  12th 
cent )  have  rules  and  customs  paralleling  those  of 
the  monks,  they  lead  contemplative  lives  in  com- 
plete seclusion  from  the  world  A  17th-<entury  re- 
form of  Cistercian  nuns  produced  the  remarkable 
development  of  Port-Ro>al  Famous  Cistercian 
abbeys  include  Ctteaux,  Clairvaux,  Fountains, 
Hievaulx,  and  Alcobaca  See  MONASTIC-IBM  See 
A  J  Luddy,  The  Order  of  Cittaux  (1932)  Pot 
Cistercian  mysticism,  see 6  H  Gilson,  The  Mystical 
Theology  of  fit  llrrnard  (1940) 
Citadel,  The—The  Military  College  of  South  Caro- 
lina, at  Chaileston,  state  supported,  for  men,  char- 
teied  1842,  opened  1843  Legally  tho  South  Caro- 
lina Military  Academy  until  1910,  it  was  always 
called  Tho  Citadel  It  has  liberal  arts  and  engi- 
neering couisos  See  O  J  Bond,  The  Story  of  The 
Citadel  (1'Hfj) 

Ctteaux,  Ft  nnce   see  CISTH.RCIANB 
Cithaeron  (slthe'run),  Gr     Ri/thairon   (kethoVdn'), 
mountain  ridge,  c  10  1111   long,  central  Greece,  be- 
tween Boeotia  m  the  north  and  Attica  and  Megaris 
m  the  south    It  rises  to  4,623  ft    Tho  ridge  was  tho 
scene  of  manv  events  in  Greek  m\tholog\  and  was 
espec  mlly  sacred  to  I)ion>  HUM 
cithara    see  KITHARA 
cithern,  see  CITTERN 

Citium  (sl'sheum) ,  ancient  city  of  Cyprus,  on  tho 
southeast  coast,  on  the  site  of  Larnac  a  Founded 
by  the  Phoenicians,  it  was  a  major  port  and  had 
valuable  saltworks  It  is  apparently  identical  with 
the  biblical  KITTIM  Zeno  was  born  here 
Citizens,  subjects  of  a  government  who  enjoy  tho 
most  privileged  type  of  NATIONALITY  Citizens  are 
at  the  furthest  extreme  from  nonnationals  resident 
in  a  state,  (i  e  ,  ALIENS),  and  m  former  times  they 
were  distinguished  from  subjects  with  a  servile 
status  (e  g  ,  slaves  and  serfs)  In  ancient  Groece 
property  owners  m  the  CITY-STATES  were  citizens 
and  as  such  might  vote  and  were  subject  to  taxa- 
tion and  military  service  In  the  Roman  Empire 
citizenship,  at  fust  limited  to  residents  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  was  extended  bv  A  D  212  to  all  free  in- 
habitants of  tho  empire  Under  feudalism  the  con- 
cept of  national  citizenship  disappeared  in  Europe. 
In  tune,  however,  burgesses  purchased  tho  immu- 
nity of  their  cities  from  feudal  dues  and  therebv 
achieved  a  privileged  position  and  a  power  in  local 
government,  those  rights  were  akin  to  citizenship 
and  supplied  much  of  the  content  of  later  legisla- 
tion respec  ting  citizenship  Todav  each  c  ountrv 
determines  what  class  of  persons  are  its  c  itizens 
In  some  c  ountnes  citizenship  is  according  to  the* 
jus  sanguima  (Latin, «»la\v  of  blood],  wherob\  a 
child  if  legitimate  takes  its  citizenship  from  its 
father  and  if  illegitimate  from  its  mother  In  other 
countries  the  jus  noli  [Latin,  =law  of  the  soil! 
governs,  and  citizenship  is  determined  bv  the  place 
of  birth  The  Constitution  of  the  United  Statos 
nowhere  defined  the  term  citizen,  although  in 
Article  1,  section  8,  it  empowered  Congress  to 
enact  uniform  NATURALIZATION  laws  Congress 
may  also  regulate  the  IMMIGRATION  to  the  United 
Statos  of  persons  who  wish  to  become  c  itizens  The 
Fourteenth  Amendment  (adopted  1868)  provided 
that  "All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  tho  jurisdiction  thereof,  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  where 
they  reside  "  Former  Negro  slaves  thereby  were 
made  citizens  Until  the  1940s  the  United  States 
recognized  several  classes  of  nationals  who  wero 
not  citizens  e  g  ,  Filipinos  and  Puerto  Ricans 
Todav  there  is  no  status  of  national  other  than 
citizen  in  the  United  States  (For  the  rights  of 
U  S  citizens,  see  FOURTEENTH  AMFNDMFNT  )  As 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  indicates,  the  United 
States  generally  follows  the  jus  aoh  It  also  ob- 
seives  the  jus  aanguinis  in  that  children  born  of 
American  citizens  abroad  are  citizens  during  their 
mmorrh  and  retain  citizenship  if  they  reside  m  tho 
United  States  before  majority  or  at  majoritv  de- 
clare their  intention  to  be  citizens  The  United 
States  recognizes  the  right  of  voluntary  EXPATRIA- 
TION, (i  e  ,  renunciation  of  citizenship),  but  smco 
1922  has  not  viewed  the  marriage  of  a  woman  to  a 
nomitizon  as  sue  h  renunciation  per  sr 
citrange  (sft'rnj),  citrus-fruit  hybrid  of  soveial  va- 
neties  resulting  from  a  cross  between  sweet  and 
trifoliate  oranges  Tho  tree  is  ornamental  and 
hardier  than  the  orange,  being  cultivated  in  parts 
of  the  Cotton  Belt  Its  fruit,  more  acid  than  the 
orange,  is  used  for  beverages 
citnc  acid  (el'trlk),  white,  crystalline  substance  with 
a  tart  but  not  unpleasant  taste,  a  compound  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  one  molecule  of 
water  It  IB  an  organic  acid  found  in  nature  in 
such  fruits  as  lemons  (from  which  it  was  first  ob- 
tained by  K.  W  Scheele  m  1784),  citrons,  oranges, 
limes,  pineapples,  and  gooseberries  It  is  soluble 
m  water  and  in  alcohol.  When  heated,  it  loses  its 
water  of  crystallization  and  at  higher  temperatures 
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(over  its  melting  point,  153°C  )  undergoes  decom- 
position With  the  alkaline  earths  and  alkali 
metals,  it  forms  salts  known  as  citrates  In  medi- 
cine these  are  common  as  laxatives  and  cathartics, 
the  acid  itself  is  employed  as  an  ant  alkali  It  is 
used  also  m  calico  printing  and  as  a  substitute  foi 
lemon  juice  in  certain  soft  drinks  For  commercial 
use  it  is  prepared  from  lemon  juice  Tins  is  first 
Kt lamed,  then  treated  with  slaked  lime  (calcium 
hydroxide)  to  yield  calcium  citrate,  which  with 
sulphuric  acids  reacts  to  form  citric  acid  It  is 
prepared  also  by  the  fei  mentation  of  glucose 

Citnne,  Walter  McLennan  Citrine,  Baron  (sltrfin'), 
1887-,  English  trade-union  leader,  b  Liverpool 
An  electrician,  he  became  district  secretary  of  the 
electric  al  trade  union  m  1914  and  rose  to  be  general 
secretary  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  in  1926, 
piesident  of  tho  International  frederation  of  Trades 
Unions  in  1928,  and  president  of  the  World  Trade 
Union  Conferenc  e  in  1945.  He  led  the  conservative 
wing  in  labor  and  became  powerful  in  the  Labour 
government  of  Clement  Attlee  He  was  made  a 
baron  in  1946,  was  a  member  of  the  national  coal 
board  (1946-47),  and  was  made  chairman  of  the 
British  Electricity  Authority  m  1947  His  writings 
include  \(y  Finnish  Diary  (1941),  My  American 
Diary  (1941),  In  Russia  Now  (1942),  and  British 
Trade  Unions  (1942) 

citron  (st'trun),  tree  (Citrus  medico),  native  to  tropi- 
cal Asia  and  related  to  other  citrus  trees  and  shrubs 
It  is  cultivated  in  the  Mediterranean  regions  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  West  Indies,  Florida,  and  Cali- 
fornia Tho  tice  is  a  small  evergreen  about  10  ft  in 
height,  with  spiny,  irregular  branches,  large  leaves, 
and  purplish  blossoms  The  fruit  is  large,  lemon 
shaped,  from  6  to  10  in  long,  with  a  rough,  furrowed 
surface  and  a  thin  outer  nnd  of  yellowish-green 
coloi  The  inner  rind  is  thick,  white,  and  tender, 
and  the  pulp  small  and  acid  The  juice  is  some- 
times used  as  a  beverage  or  syrup  The  rind, 
candied  and  preserved,  is  used  m  confectionery 
and  cookery  Before  being  candied,  the  nnda  are 
treated  or  preserved  in  sea  water  or  bnne,  which 
produces  a  degree  of  fermentation,  and  much  of 
the  Mediterranean  product  is  shipped  in  bnne  to 
the  United  States  and  there  candied  The  name 
is  also  applied  to  a  small  variety  of  watermelon 
with  a  thick  rind,  used  to  make  preserves 

Citronelle  (sit "run?!'),  town  (pop  1,057),  SW  Ala  , 
NNW  of  Mobile,  in  a  farm  and  timber  area.  The 
tung-oil  industry  was  developed  in  1906. 

citrus  fruits  (sl'trus) ,  widely  used  edible  fruits  of 
tropical  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  belonging  to  the 
genus  Citrus  Inc  luded  are  the  ORANOE,  TANGERINE, 

LEMON,  GRAPEFRUIT,  LIME,  CITRON,  CITRANOE,  and 

tangelo  More  than  900  varieties  have  been  de- 
veloped from  about  a  half  dozen  natives  of  tropical 
Asia  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  The  KUMQUAT, 
though  closelv  related  to  this  group,  is  now  con- 
sidered to  be  in  another  genus  Citrus  fruits  were 
introduced  into  Florida  and  S  California  by  early- 
Spanish  settlers  Commercially  they  are  the  most 
important  group  of  tropical  and  subtropical  fruits 
in  the  world  Their  vitamin  C  content  makes  them 
of  value  in  the  human  diet  See  H  H  Hume,  The 
Cultivation  of  Citrus  Fruits  (1926,  reissue,  1937), 
H  J  Webber  and  L  D  Batchelor,  ed  ,  The  Citrus 
Industry  (Vol.  I,  1943,  Vol  II,  1948) 

CittA  Vecchia  (chet-ta'  vek'kya)  (Ital  ,-old  city], 
Citta  Notabile  (nota'belft),  or  Mdina  (umde'na). 
town  (pop  1,384),  central  Malta  Former  capital 
of  Malta,  it  was  supplanted  by  Valetta  It  con- 
tains a  large  cathedral  and  the  old  palace  of  the 
grand  masters  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  (Knights 
Hospitalers) 

cittern  (sl'turn),  stringed  musical  instrument  having 
an  oval  body,  a  flat  back,  and  a  fretted  neck  Its 
strings,  made  of  wire  and  usually  nine  in  number, 
were  plucked  It  was  first  made  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  then  usually  called  citole  The  name  cittern 
was  given,  it  in  the  16th  cent  in  England,  where  it 
became  very  popular  in  the  18th  cent  It  has  also 
boon  called  cistor,  cistre,  cithern,  cither,  cithara, 
and  gittern 

city,  concentration  of  persons  which  is  not  econom- 
ically self-contained.  Cities  have  appeared  in  di- 
verse cultures,  e  g ,  among  the  Aztec,  Maya,  and 
Inca,  in  China  and  India,  and  in  the  twin  cradles  of 
Western  European  culture,  Mesopotamia  and 
Egypt  In  all  these  civilizations  the  cities  were 
the  centers  of  internal  change  and  development 
Thus  the  history  of  ancient  Europe  is  that  of  tho 
Greek  cities  and  of  Rome  (See  also  CITY-STATE  ) 
From  the  decline  of  Rome  the  cities  were  in  eclipse, 
and  in  Western  Europe  their  lole  as  centers  of 
learning  and  the  arts  passed  to  the  monasteries, 
which  were  not  urban  but  subsistont  units  Tho 
llth  cent  saw  the  resurgence  of  vigorous  cities 
in  Italy,  and  by  the  13th  cent  tho  dynamic  hfo 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  centered  m  the  cities 
From  this  time  dates  the  importance  of  great 
modern  cities,  e  g  ,  Milan,  London,  Pans,  and  the 
Hanseatic  cities  The  giant  modern  city  IB  a  prod- 
uct of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  which  introduced 
large-scale  manufacturing  Sheer  bulk  now  made 
old  problems  of  urban  life  acute,  some  of  these, 
e  g ,  sanitation,  utilities,  and  distribution,  have 
been  better  solved  than  others,  such  as  HOVSINO 
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and  transport.  As  urban  hfe  oamo  to  furnish 
more  remunerative  And  colorful  opportunities, 
rural  populations  began  to  be  attracted,  and  by 
the  20th  cent,  some  nations  were  faced  with  actual 
shortage  in  producers  of  food  on  the  land  Among 
movements  to  reform  urban  life  some  aim  really 
at  abolishing  cities  as  known  today,  this  is  the 
tradition  exemplified  by  William  Blake,  Thoreau, 
William  Morris,  Eric  Gill,  and  Lewis  Mumford 
There  are  also  less  radical  designs,  like  omr  PLAN- 
NINO,  the  garden  city,  and  the  encouragement  of 
rapid  transit  to  distant  suburbs,  in  England  after 
the  Second  World  War  much  thought  was  given 
to  decentralization  and  avoiding  congestion  m  re- 
building the  cities  There  are  many  reforms  aimed 
at  restoring  community  hfe  to  the  rootless  strangers 
so  frequent  in  modern  cities,  such  is  a  common 
function  of  settlement  houses,  community  centers, 
church  centers,  city  missions,  union  centers,  boys' 
clubs,  athletic  clubs,  political  clubs,  women's  clubs, 
fraternal  lodges,  and  other  philanthropic  and  co- 
operative enterprises  The  aeiial  bombardments 
of  the  Second  World  War  brought  up  now  prob- 
lems of  city  defense  Statistical  study  of  cities  is 
difficult  because  figures  are  usually  given  by  po- 
litical unite,  and  rarely  is  an  entire  urban  area  a 
single,  exclusive  political  unit  Cities  are  often 
complex,  with  subcities  within  them,  e  g ,  the 
Newark  area  inside  the  New  York  metropolis 

See    OITT    GOVERNMENT   and    LOCAL    GOVERNMENT 

Bee  also  Gustave  Giota,  The  Greek  City  and  Its 
Institutions  (Eng  tr ,  1929) ,  Henri  Pirenne,  Me- 
dieval Cities  (Eng  tr  ,  1939) ,  National  Resources 
Committee,  Our  Cities  Their  Role  in  the  National 
Economy  (1937),  Lewis  Mumford,  The  Culture  of 
Cities  (1938)  and  City  Development  (1945) 

City  College  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
mainly  for  men;  chartered  1847,  opened  1849, 
through  the  efforts  of  Townsend  Hams,  as  the  Free 
Academy  It  granted  degrees  after  1854  and  was 
called  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  from 
1866  to  1929  After  this  the  name  was  applied  to 
the  group  of  municipal  colleges  City  College  in- 
cludes a  college  of  liberal  arts  and  science,  schools  of 
business  and  civic  administration,  education,  and 
technology,  a  public-service  training  division,  an 
educational  clinic  The  Lewisohn  Stadium,  de- 
signed by  Arnold  W  Brunner,  is  used  for  summer 
musical  performances 

city  government,  political  administration  of  urban 
areas  The  English  tradition  of  incorporating 
urban  units  (cities,  boroughs,  villages,  towns)  and 
allowing  them  freedom  in  most  local  matters  is 
general  in  America  (see  CITT  and  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT) The  traditional  city  government  had  a 
mayor  and  council,  whose  members  (aldermen) 
represented  districts  (wards)  As  the  complexity 
of  urban  hfe  increased  in  the  19th  cent ,  the  old 
system  became  less  efficient,  there  were  also  over- 
lapping of  old  offices  with  new,  bad  methods  of 
accounting  and  taxation,  and  much  blatant  graft 
Hence  arose  movements  for  municipal  reform, 
which  have  become  a  recurrent  feature  of  Ameri- 
can political  life  They  have  familiarized  Ameri- 
cans with  a  gallery  of  city  political  figures — Tweed, 
Penrose,  Quay,  Thompson  of  Chicago,  Pendergast  of 
Kansas  City,  and  many  more  They  ha\  e  also  ob- 
scured the  fact  that  corruption  is  found  extensive- 
ly in  other  than  city  politics  and  is  not  uniquely 
American  Reform  brought  two  new  types  of 
government  The  commission  form  has  a  board 
both  legislative  and  administrative,  usually  elected 
nonpartisan  and  at  large,  many  citias  have  adopted 
it,  e.g.,  Galveston  (1901),  Des  Momes,  and  Jersey 
City  The  city-manager  plan  gives  the  adminis- 
tration to  one  professional  nonpolitical  director 
The  system  has  gained  steadily  in  popularity, 
notable  trials  have  been  m  Staunton,  Va ,  the 
first  (1908),  m  Dayton  and  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo  A  perennial  problem  of  U  8 
urban  government  is  the  division  of  urban  areas 
among  several  independent  city  governments,  sur- 
vival* of  old  separate  communities  The  Eastern 
metropolises  all  provide  examples,  aggravated  in 
some  (eg,  New  York  and  Philadelphia),  where 
state  lines  run  through  the  heart  of  the  metro- 
politan area  Attempts  at  efficiency  have  produced 
Home  new  forms,  e  g ,  the  PORT  op  NEW  Yotuc 
AUTHORITY,  a  corporation  set  up  by  joint  state 
action  and  assigned  specific  powers  formerly  held 
by  local  governments  In  the  rest  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  and  wherever  else  there  is  much 
local  self-government,  American  forms  and  prob- 
lems are  paralleled  Elsewhere,  as  typically  in 
France,  the  local  officers,  albeit  elected  mayor  and 
councilors,  are  figureheads,  serving  mainly  to  carry 
out  the  regulations  of  the  central  bureaucracy 
See  W  B  Munro,  The  Government  of  European 
Cities  (rev  ed.,  1927),  H  A.  Stone,  D  K  Price, 
and  K.  H  M  Stone,  City  Manager  Government  in 
the  United  States  (1940);  C  M.  Kneier,  City  Govcrn- 
ment  in  the  United  States  (rev  ed.,  1947) 

city  manager-  see  CITT  OOVBRNMTDNT 

City  of  David,  epithet  of  BBTHLUHBM,  the  birthplace 
of  David,  and  of  JEHU  a  ALUM,  his  capital. 

city  of  refuge:  see  SANOTUART. 

city  planning,  art  of  planning  for  the  growth  of  ur- 
ban centers  m  order  to  secure  healthful  living  con- 
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ditions,  convenient  communication,  and  beauty. 


works  of  Lewis  Mumford,  K  dfedple  of  Sir  Patrick 
Geddes,  especially  h>»  Sticks  and  Stone*  (1934)  and 


The  plan  which  also  includes  outlying  commvni-  Geddes,  especially  h>»  Sticks  and  Stone*  (1934)  and 

ties  and  highways  M  termed  regional  planning  Ctly  Development  (1945),  Werner  Hegemann,  City 

Manv  ancient  cities  were  built  from  definite  plans  Planning-  Housing,  Vol  I  (1936) ;  Ludwig  Htlber- 

The  fundamental  feature  of  the  plans  of  Babylon,  seimer,  The  N*w  City  (1944);  H.  8.  Churchill,  The 


The  fundamental  feature  of  the  plans  of  Babylon, 
Nineveh,  and  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece  and  of 
12th-century  China  was  the  construction  of  main 
streets  running  north  and  south  and  east  and  west, 
with  a  forum  m  the  center  This  gridiron  plan  was 
also  earned  out  in  Roman  towns,  such  as  Lincoln 
and  Chester  in  England,  in  all  their  towns  the 
Romans  emphasized  drainage  and  water  supply 
and  practiced  zoning  In  medieval  cities,  built  for 
military  security,  with  their  oxtremelv  narrow 
streets,  the  monumental  groupings  of  buildings 
with  open  spares  formed  the  only  relief  The  living 
conditions  of  the  poorer  citizens  were  given  little 
attention  With  the  Renaissance  came  truly  monu- 
mental conceptions — wide  avenues  and  long  ap- 
proaches creating  vistas  of  handsome  buildings 
The  new  aim  is  seen  first  in  special  sections  of  a 
city ,  such  as  Michelangelo's  grouping  on  the  Capito- 
Ime  at  Rome  and  Bernini's  piazza  of  St  Peter's  In 
most  European  cities,  through  the  17th  and  18th 
rent  thorp  was  fragmentary  replanmng  of  medieval 
streets  After  the  fire  of  1666  m  London,  Sir 
Christopher  WRKN  devised  a  superb  plan  for  a 
complete  rebuilding  of  the  city,  but  this  unfor- 
tunately was  not  put  into  execution  In  the  18th 
cent ,  Mannheim  and  Karlsruhe,  Germanv,  were 
laid  out  geometrically,  Emmanuel  H6r6  planned 
Nancv,  France,  John  Wood  produced  grand  archi- 
tectural streets  and  squares  at  Bath,  and  the  new 
part  of  Edinburgh  was  laid  out  In  the  earl\  19th 
cent  John  Nash  planned  certain  sections  of  Lon- 
don, rentral  Vienna  was  improved,  and  Baron 
HAUHSMANN  remodeled  Paris  to  produce  the  cele- 
brated boulevard  system  Legislation  which  en- 
abled cities  to  make  and  carry  out  planning  designs 
was  enacted  earlier  in  Europe  than  in  the  United 
States  Such  laws  were  passed  in  Italy  m  1865,  in 
Sweden  in  1874,  and  in  Prussia  and  England  in 
1876  Planning  in  Great  Britain  was  especially 
concerned  with  slum  elimination,  its  greatest  ex- 
ponent was  Sir  Patrick  GKDDES  At  the  turn  of 
the  century  Sir  Ebenezer  HOWARD  was  the  founder 
of  the  modern  garden-city  movement  The  first 
English  GARDEN  CITY,  Letchworth,  was  begun  in 
1903  In  America  early  New  England  towns, 
formally  disposed  along  wide  elm-lined  central 
roadways  or  commons,  exhibit  a  conscious  planning 
Annapolis,  Md  ,  Philadelphia,  and  Paterson,  N  J , 
were  built  after  plans;  but  America's  especially 
celebrated  example  is  the  city  of  Washington,  laid 
out  in  plans  from  bare  land  by  L'ENFANT,  in  1791, 
under  the  supervision  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
— a  rectangular  plan  with  diagonal  main  thorough- 
fares superimposed  and  with  the  Capitol  as  the 
central  feature  In  the  19th  cent  Frederick  L 
Olmsted  was  a  pioneer  in  city  planning,  especially 
in  developing  parks  State  legislation  enabling 
cities  to  appoint  planning  commissions  and  in  some 
cases  giving  them  authority  to  carry  out  the  plans 
began  in  Pennsylvania  in  1891  The  work  of  D,  H 
Burn  ham  for  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
Chicago,  1893,  was  a  stimulus  to  city  planning,  and 
Burnham,  with  E  H  Bennett,  drew  up  a  plan  for 
Chicago,  much  of  which  has  been  put  into  execu- 
tion In  1901  a  commission  composed  of  Burnham, 
C  F  McKim,  and  F  L  Olmsted,  Jr  ,  devised  a 
scheme  for  the  modern  development  and  beautinca- 
tion  of  Washington,  D  C  ,  adhering  to  L'Enfant's 
original  plan  as  a  basis  for  all  new  operations  A 
wide  influence  has  been  exerted  by  the  ZONING  laws 
of  New  York  city  (1916),  which  control  the  uses  of 
each  district  of  the  city,  the  areas  and  heights  of 
buildings  as  related  to  street  widths,  and  many 
other  factors  of  public  well-being.  The  important 
Regional  Survey  of  New  York  and  Environs,  com- 
pleted in  1929,  took  into  consideration  legal  and 
social  factors,  as  well  as  internal  transit  problems 
and  the  various  modes  of  approach  to  the  metro- 
politan area  Governmental  efforts  to  provide  em- 
ployment during  the  depression  of  the  1930s  led  to 
the  building  (under  the  Federal  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration) of  three  experunental  model  commu- 
nities— Greonbelt,  Md  ,  Greendale,  Wis ,  and 
Greenhills,  Ohio  The  increase  of  traffic  and  the 
crowding  together  of  tall  buildings  have  crippled 
the  street  plans  of  many  cities — especially  Amer- 
ican cities  which  have  been  handicapped  bv  their 
rectangular  or  checkerboard  layouts  In  the  larger 
cities  everywhere,  three  processes  are  concurrently 
at  work*  decentralization,  the  enforced  movement 
of  industries  and  homes  away  from  high  rents  and 
congestion;  amelioration  of  conditions  at  the  con- 
gested centers  by  utilizing  new  devices  for  the 
liberating  of  traffic,  such  as  vehicular  tunnels  and 
elevated  highways,  with  the  future  possibility  of 
streets  built  on  several  levels,  and  addition  of  low- 
coat  HOUSING  projects  and  elimination  of  slum 
areas.  In  the  plan  for  the  modern  city,  communi- 
cations must  be  integrated  into  a  single,  smoothly 
functioning  mechanism— the  approaches  by  land, 
water,  and  air,  with  their  passenger  and  freight 
terminals,  the  street  plan;  and  the  internal  transit 
system.  For  these  elements  air  distances  must  be 
viewed  in  terms  of  the  time  spent  in  transit.  See 
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City  I»  the  People  (1945) ;  Percival  Goodman  and 
Paul  Goodman,  Communitas  (1947). 

City  Point,  Va.:  see  HOPEWBLL 

city-state.  From  the  beginning  of  Greek  history  to 
its  climax  in  the  5th  and  4th  cent  B  C  ,  the  Greeks 
were  organized  in  autonomous  neighborhoods  now 
known  as  city-states  Aristotle  analyzed  the  con- 
stitutions of  154  of  them  One  Greek  word,  polvs, 
meant  both  citv  and  city-state  The  city-state  is 
not  peculiar  to  Greece  or  to  ancient  times,  but  the 
Greek  city-state  is  typical  and  has  been  well 
studied  Plato  and  Aristotle  did  not  doubt  that 
Greece  owed  its  leadership  in  civilization  to  its 
form  of  government  Both  were  clear  that  the  form 
was  not  possible  to  a  large  or  populous  state  In  the 
Laws,  Plato  gave  5,040  households  as  the  ideal 
population  Aristotle  thought  this  number  ob- 
viously too  large  The  object  of  the  state  was  "the 
good  life"  for  the  individual,  the  state,  they  held 
must  not  be  so  large  that  the  individual  could  not 
be  known  and  utilized  Since  the  city-state  waa 
autonomous,  different  states  and  the  same  state  at 
different  times  varied  through  all  degrees  from  ab- 
solute monarchy  to  pure  democracy,  the  state 
might  be  ruled  as  it  wished  and  might  change  at 
will  Economic  self-sufficiency  was  an  ideal,  though 
some  states,  as  Athens,  had  relatively  large  com- 
mercial interests,  in  Sparta,  commerce  was  for- 
bidden Households  commonly  were  supported 
directly  bv  their  little  farms  Unemployment  was 
unknown,  and  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty 
were  exceptional  and  speedily  remedied  The 
good  life  wan  held  to  be  hindered  by  excess  in  ma- 
terial possessions  as  by  other  excess  Various  city- 
states  have  appeared  in  the  history  of  other  lands 
(see  COMMUNE)  The  Greek  city-state  is  well  in- 
terpreted by  A  E  Zimmern,  The  Greek  Common- 
wealth (1931),  and  Gustave  Glotz,  The  Greek  City 
and  Its  Inditi4tHtns_(ed  by  N  Mallmson,  193O) 

Ciudad  (Span  thvoodhadh',  in  Latin  America  usu- 
ally syfiodh.ldh')  [Span, -dty]  For  cities  wh one 
names  begin  thus  but  are  not  so  listed,  see  under 
the  following  name,  eg,  for  Ciudad  Juarez,  see 
JUAREZ 

Ciudad  Bolivar  (sySodhadh'  bdle'vnr),  city  (pop 
19,789),  E  Venezuela,  a  port  well  inland  on  the 
ORINOCO  river  Founded  in  1764  and  called  Angos- 
tura, it  was  renamed  for  the  liberator,  Snn6n 
BOIJVAR  The  congress  of  Angostura  on  Fob  15, 
1819,  made  Bolivar  president  of  Venezuela  and  on 
Deo  17,  1819,  decreed  the  formation  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Greater  Colombia  with  Bolivar  president  and 
Francisco  Antonio  ZEA  vice  president  Ciudad 
Bolivar  is  the  commercial  tenter  of  the  eastern 
llanos,  the  Orinoco  basin,  and  the  GUIANA  HIGH- 
LANDS Exports  include  balata,  hides,  cattle, 
egret  plumes,  tonka  beans,  and  gold 

Ciudad  Guzman,  Mexico  see  GUNMAN. 

Ciudad  Juarez,  Mexico,  see  JUAHK/ 

Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz,  Mexico  see  PIEDRAS  NEGRAB 

Ciudad  Real  (thyoodhadh'  raal'),  city  (pop  30,015), 
capital  of  Ciudad  Real  prov  ,  central  Spain,  m 
New  Castile  It  was  founded  (13th  cent )  by  Al- 
fonso X  of  Castile  Tho  medieval  walls  and  the  late 
Gothic  cathedral  are  noteworthy.  In  1809  the 
French  defeated  the  Spanish  near  here 

Ciudad  Rodngo  (thyoodhadh'  rddhre'go),  city 
(pop  3,872),  Salamanca  prov  ,  central  Spain,  in 
Leon  It  is  an  important  fortress  near  the  Portu- 
guese border  The  Roman  settlement  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  place  was  resettled  in  the  12th  cent 
In  the  Peninsular  War  it  fell  to  the  French  (1810), 
but  in  1812  was  taken  by  Wellington  There  18 
a  12th-century  cathedral 

Ciudad  Vie;*  (syoodhadh'  vya'ha)  [Span., -del 
city],  small  town  (pop  6,011),  at  the  foot  of  the 
volcano  AGUA,  S  central  Guatemala  Founded  in 
1527  by  Jorge  Alvarado,  brother  of  Pedro  de 
ALVARADO,  the  town,  called  Santiago  de  los  Ca- 
balleros  de  Guatemala,  was  the  first  permanent 
capital  of  the  captaincy  general  In  1541,  during 
the  governorship  of  Dona  Beatnz  de  la  CUEVA,  it 
was  destroyed  by  flood  and  earthquake  The  sur- 
vivors founded  a  new  capital  at  ANTIGUA 

civet  (fil'vit)  or  civet  cat,  mammal  of  the  family 
Viverndae,  related  to  the  cats  and  native  to  Asia 
and  Africa  The  fur  is  dark  gray  with  streaks  or 
spots  of  black,  and  the  face  tesembles  that  of  the 
weasel  more  than  the  oat  It  is  chiefly  nocturnal 
The  civet  is  hunted  and  also  kept  in  semi-captivity 
for  a  fatty  yellow  secretion  found  in  a  double 
pouch  near  the  genital  organs  This  material  can 
be  removed  with  a  spoon  usually  every  14  to  20 
days.  It  is  used  in  the  Orient  as  a  perfume  base 
The  fur  of  the  Indian  civet  of  India  and  8E  Asia, 
called  m  the  trade  Chinese  civet,  is  used  to  trim 
doth  coats  The  little  spotted  skunk  o!  North 
America  is  incorrectly  called  civet  cat. 

civics,  branch  of  learning  that  treats  of  the  activity 
of  the  citizen  in  his  relation  to  society  and  the  state, 
originally  called  civil  government  With  the  large 
immigration  into  the  United  States  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  19th  cent.,  civics  became  a  subject  in  the 
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secondary  schools  abd  colleges  through  the  influ- 
xes of  the  National  Education  Association,  the 
American  Political  Science  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association,  the  National  Municipal 
League,  and  the  U  8.  Bureau  of  Education  See 
Jltf.  dathany,  Civic*  of  Society  (1927) ,  E.  A  Boss, 
Civil  SoeuAogv  (rev.  ed  ,  1982). 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board:  aee  AIR,  LAW  OF  THE. 
civil  engineering:  aee  ENQINBBRINO 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC),  established  m 
1933  by  the  U  8  Congress  as  a  measure  of  the  New 
Deal  program  Created  m  a  period  of  severe  de- 
pression, the  CCC  provided  useful  work  and  voca- 
tional training  for  unemployed  single  young  men 
through  conserving  and  developing  tho  country's 
natural  resources  Membership  was  voluntary,  and 
enrollees  received  a  base  pay  of  $30  a  month,  of 
which  the  greater  part  went  to  their  families  if 
they  were  on  relief  At  its  peak  in  1935,  the  or- 
ganisation had  more  than  500,000  members  in 
over  2,800  camps  The  CCC  added  to  the  nation's 
material  wealth  through  forest  and  wildlife  pro- 
tection, flood  control,  soil  conservation,  develop- 
ment of  new  state  parks,  and  similar  activities 
Camps  were  usually  operated  by  the  War  Dept , 
but  the  men  were  nut  subject  to  military  control 
The  CCC  was  in  1939  made  part  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  Beginning  in  1940,  greater  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  projects  aiding  national 
defense  Against  President  F  D  Roosevelt's  re- 
quest Congress  abolished  tho  CCC  in  1942 
CmhB  (Claudius  or  Julius  Civilis)  (stvl'lfe) ,  fl.  A  D 
70,  Batavian  chief  who  chose  the  unsettled 
period  at  the  fall  of  NERO  to  raise  a  revolt  in  Ger- 
many, which  quickly  spread  to  Gaul  (69-70)  Its 
chief  effect  was  to  remove  from  VITELLIUS,  who 
was  struggling  with  VESPASIAN,  any  real  support 
from  Gaul  After  Vespasian  had  become  emperor, 
he  sent  Cerealis  to  put  down  the  revolt  The 
rebels  were  treated  with  the  greatest  consideration 
and  Civilis  entered  the  Roman  service  Jt  has  been 
suspected,  reasonably,  that  Civilis  had  been  en- 
couraged by  Vespasian  at  the  beginning  Tacitus' 
last  two  books  are  almost  an  encomium  on  Civilis 
civil  law.  As  used  in  this  article,  the  term  "civil 
law"  signifies  a  modern  legal  system  based  upon 
ROMAN  LAW  In  common  usage,  however,  it  also 
means  the  rules  which  govern  private  legal  af- 
fairs; in  this  sense  civil  law  contrasts  with  public 
law  and  criminal  law  With  a  few  exceptions,  the 
countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  countries 
which  were  former  colonies  of  such  continental 
powers  (eg,  tho  Latin  American  countries),  and 
other  countries  which  have  recently  adopted  West- 
ern legal  systems  (e  g  ,  Japan  and  China)  follow 
civil  law  It  is  also  the  foundation  for  the  law  of 
Quebec  prov  and  of  Louisiana  Modern  countries 
which  do  not  adhere  to  the  civil  law  (this  includes 
all  of  tho  United  States  except  Louisiana)  for  the 
most  part  were  founded  by  Kngland  and  apply  the 
system  of  common  law  prevailing  there  The  law 
which  had  been  m  force  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire  when  it  (ontrolled  most  of  Europe  and  the 
Near  East  was  to  some  extent  supplanted  by  GKR- 
MANrc  LAWS  during  the  period  when  Germanic 
tribes  carried  out  their  great  conquests  The  prin- 
ciple of  personal  (as  opposed  to  territorial)  law  was 
observed  by  the  barbarians,  and  the  former  Roman 
subjects  and  their  descendants  were  permitted  to 
follow  the  Roman  law  (lagea  romanorum)  m  their 
affairs  with  one  another  The  great  CORPUS  JURIS 
CIVILTR  of  Justmmn,  compiled  in  the  Oth  cent 
and  in  use  m  the  Byzantine  Empire,  served  also 
to  keep  the  old  law  alive  Barbarian  law,  although 
at  first  adequate,  did  not  have  legal  concepts  which 
suited  the  commercial  requirements  of  the  late 
Middle  Ages,  and  there  was  then  heavy  boi  rowing 
of  Roman  ideas  As  part  of  a  concurrent  revival  of 
interest  m  classical  c  ulture  the  late  Hth  cent,  and 
the  12th  cent  saw  the  resumption  of  systematic 
study  of  Roman  law,  chiefly  in  N  Italy  (notably  at 
Bologna),  in  8  France,  and  m  Spain  Extensive 
glosses  and  commentaries  on  the  Corpus  .Juris 
Civile  and  011  other  classical  texts  were  produced 
Through  the  agency  of  scholars  and  of  judges  whom 
they  trained,  Roman  law  principles  (though  strong- 
ly modified)  came  to  be  observed  in  national 
courts  m  all  classes  of  legal  disputes,  although  for  a 
long  time  courts  of  local  jurisdiction  continued  to 
enforce  customary  law  The  revived  legal  principles, 
however,  initially  were  not  formulated  m  precise 
terms  for  the  most  part,  but  instead  gave  general 
guidance  to  the  judiciary.  The  next  step,  emulating 
the  systematizing  of  Justinian,  was  to  state  these 
principles  in  exact,  ordered  form,  i  e  ,  as  a  CODE 
The  CODE  NAJ»OL«ON  (1804),  the  earliest  of  such 
works,  had  many  successors  The  tendency  of  civil 
law  is  to  create  unified  legal  systems  by  working 
put  with  the  maximum  exactness  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  basic  principles  The  judge  is  not 
permitted  to  develop  new  doctrines  to  meet  unfore- 
seen problems,  but  in  all  oases  must  base  his  de- 
cision squarely  on  the  terms  of  the  code.  In  this 
respect  civil  law  may  be  contrasted  with  COM- 
MON LAW,  which  is  largely  the  product  of  judges' 
decisions  and  which  has  developed  empirically 
(and  sometimes  in  contradictory  directions)  in 
response  to  newly  arisen  legal  situations 
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civil  right**  the  rights  which  a  state's  inhabitants 
enjoy  by  law  The  term  is  broader  than  "political 
rights,"  which  refer 'only  to,  rights  devolving  from 
the  franchise  and  which  are  held  usually  only  by 
citieens.!  Unhke  "natural  rights,"  civil  rights  have  a 
legal  as  well  as  a  philosophical  basis  In  American 
history  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  refer  to  legislation 
passed  in  1866,  1870,  and  1875  to  grant  Negroes  a 
legal  and  political  status  equal  to  that  of  the  whites 
The  first  act,  passed  over  President  Johnson's  veto, 
was  of  dubious  constitutionality  and  was  reenacted 
m  1870  only  after  the  passage  of  the  FOURTEENTH 
AMBNDMENT.  These  acts  bestowed  on  the  Negro 
such  common  freedoms  as  the  right  to  sue  and  be 
sued,  to  give  evidence,  and  to  hold  real  and  personal 
property.  The  third  Civil  Rights  Act  attempted  to 
guarantee  to  the  Negro  the  social  rights  still  with- 
held It  penalized  innkeepers,  proprietors  of  public 
establishments,  and  owners  of  railroads  and  other 
carriers  for  discriminating  against  the  Negro  in  ac- 
commodations, but  was  largely  voided  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  m  the  chief  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Cases  m  1883  on  the  ground  that  these  were 
not  properly  civil  rights  ana  hence  not  a  field  for 
Federal  legislation  The  1883  decisions  seemed  to 
leave  the  way  open  for  state  action,  and  civil  rights 
laws  were  subsequently  passed  by  many  states 

civil  service,  entire  body  of  those  employed  in  tho 
civil  administration,  excluding  the  military  forces 
and  elected  officials  The  term  was  used  in  desig- 
nating the  British  administration  of  India  and  was 
first  applied  elsewhei  e  in  1854  in  England  The  ex- 
tent and  power  of  the  civil  service  has  vaued 
throughout  history  according  to  the  gi  eater  or 
lesser  complexity  of  government  In  the  modern 
ponod  civil  service  grew  with  the  rise  of  the  na- 
tional monarchies  and  the  increase  of  state  func- 
tions It  has  historically  been  the  domain  of  the 
middle  class  and  has  acquit  ed  importance  as  mod- 
ern governments  have  increasingly  taken  ovei 
functions  formeily  in  private  hands  The  growth 
of  tho  Federal  civil  service  of  the  United  States  il- 
lustrates modern  trends  The  institution  and 
growth  of  go  vein  men  t  commissions  and  agencies, 
especially  m  periods  of  depression  or  war,  have 
multiplied  the  personnel  and  functions  Owing 
doubtless  m  part  to  the  spoils  system  so  stiongly 
established  in  the  Jacksoman  era,  the  United  States 
lagged  far  behind  other  nations  in  standards  of  civil 
service  competence  and  probity  Agitation  for  re- 
form began  shortly  after  the  Civil  War  In  1871 
Congress  authorized  the  President  to  prescribe  reg- 
ulations for  admission  to  the  public  service  and  to 
appoint  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  lasted 
only  a  few  years  The  scandals  of  the  GRANT  admin- 
istration lent  weight  to  the  argument*  of  the  re- 
formers George  W  CURTIS,  Dorman  B  EATON, 
and  Carl  SCHURK  Piemdent  Hayes  sympathized 
with  reform  and  began  to  use  competitive  examina- 
tion as  a  basis  for  appointment  to  office  The  as- 
sassination of  President  Garfield  in  1881  by  a  dis- 
appointed office  seeker  finally  precipitated  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Pendleton  Act  of  1883,  i  establishing 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  after  a  nine-year 
lapse  The  commission  draws  up  the  rules  govern- 
ing examinations  for  those  positions  which  Congress 
places  in  the  classified  civil  service  All  Presidents 
since  Cleveland  have  expanded  the  classified  list, 
and  the  great  majority  of  Federal  employees  during 
peacetime  are  now  classified  In  1939  the  merit 
system  was  extended  to  state  service  receiving  Fed- 
eral grants  The  Hatch  Act  of  1940  forbade  cam- 
paign contributions  by  officeholders  and  hence 
tended  to  divorce  the  civil  service  from  politics 
The  appointive  powoi  is  shared  by  the  Piesident, 
who  appoints  the  heads  of  all  government  depart- 
ments and  may  remove  any  appointee  at  will,  by 
Congress,  which  controls  its  own  employees,  and 
by  tho  Civil  Service  Commission  and  departmental 
appointing  officers,  m  whoso  charge  are  vacancies 
in  the  classified  service  On  national  and  state 
levels  where  classification  does  not  exist,  the  civil 
service  still  provides  an  impoitaut  source  of  polit- 
ical patronage  Of  the  world's  civil  services,  the 
most  outstanding  on  several  counts  is  still  the  Brit- 
ish, extremely  powerful  because  of  its  permanency, 
its  extensive  grants  of  power  fiom  Pailiament,  and 
its  reputation  foi  absolute  honesty,  though  it  is 
criticized  for  a  lack  of  flexibility  and  for  class  ex- 
clusiveness  in  its  uppei  ranges  A  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  beginnings  of  a  system  of  com- 
petitive examinations  were  established  m  Great 
Britain  in  1865,  and  the  influential  Whitlcy  Coun- 
cils, representing  both  government  employees  and 
administrators  in  questions  dealing  with  service 
conditions,  were  set  up  after  the  Farst  World  War 
British  civil  servants  are  strictly  excluded  from  pol- 
itics In  totalitarian  nations,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  official  party  and  the  civil  service  tend  to  inter- 
penetrate. The  secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  of  the  United  Nations  are  possible  precursors 
of  an  international  civil  service  See  J  D  Kings- 
ley,  Rqmwtntatwe  Bureaucracy  and  Interpretation 
of  the  British  Ciwl  Sennet  (1944):  Leonard  White 
and  others.  The  CtvU  Service  %n  Wartime  (1945). 

civil  war,  m  English  history,  see  PURITAN  REVOLU- 
TION and  ROMS,  WARS  OF  THE. 
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civil  war,  in  Roman  history:  see  MARIUS  and  SWOIA; 
POMPKY  and  CAESAR 

Civil  War,  m  U  8  history,  the  conflict  (1801-66)  be- 
tween the  Northern  states  (the  Union)  and  the 
Southern  states  which  seceded  from  the  Union 
(see  CONFEDERACY)  It  is  generally  known  in 
the  South  as  the  War  between  the  States  and  is 
also  called  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  (the  official 
Union  designation),  the  War  of  Secession,  and  the 
War  for  Southern  Independence  The  name  Cinl 
War,  although  much  criticised  as  inexact,  is  most 
widely  accepted  Actually  this  name  is  somewhat 
misleading,  for  the  war  was  not  a  class  struggle,  but 
a  sectional  combat  having  its  roots  in  such  com- 
plex political,  economic,  social,  and  psychological 
elements  that  historians  still  do  not  agree  as  to  its 
basic  causes  It  has  been  charac  termed,  m  the  words 
of  William  H  SEWARD,  as  the  "irrepressible  con- 
flict "  In  another  judgment,  the  Civil  War  was 
criminally  stupid,  an  unnecessary  bloodletting 
brought  on  by  arrogant  extremists  and  blundering 
statesmen  Both  views  accept  the  fact  that  in  1861 
there  existed  a  situation  which,  rightly  or  wrongly , 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  insoluble  by  peaceful 
means  Earlier,  in  the  days  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  dif- 
ferences between  North  and  South  were  dwarfed 
by  their  <  ommon  interest  in  establishing  a  new  na- 
tion But  sectionalism  steadily  grew  stronger 
In  the  19th  cent  the  South  remained  almost  com- 
pletely agricultural,  with  an  economy  and  a  social 
order  largely  founded  on  Negro  SLAVE  HI  and  the 
plantation  These  mutually  dependent  institutions 
produc  ed  the  staples,  especially  cotton,  from  which 
the  South  derived  its  wealth  The  North  had  its  own 
great  agricultural  resources,  was  always  more  ad- 
vanced commercially,  and  was  also  expanding  indus- 
trially Hostility  between  the  two  sections  grew  per- 
ceptibly after  1820,  the  year  of  the  MISSOURI  COM- 
PROMISE, which  was  intended  as  a  permanent  solu- 
tion of  the  issue  in  which  that  hostility  was  most 
clearly  expressed — the  question  of  the  extension 
or  prohibition  of  slavery  m  tho  Federal  territories  of 
the  West  Difficulties  over  tho  tariff  (which  led 
John  C  CALHOUN  and  SOUTH  CAROLINA  to  NULLI- 
FICATION and  to  an  extreme  STATES'  RIGHTS  stand) 
and  troubles  over  internal  improvements  were  also 
involved,  but  the  territorial  issue  nearly  always 
loomed  largest  In  the  North  an  increasingly  high 
moral  tone  was  injected  into  the  quarrel  with  tao 
rise  of  the  ABOLITIONISTS  in  the  1830s  Since  Negro 
slavery  was  unadaptable  to  much  of  the  territorial 
lands,  which  eventually  would  be  admitted  as  free 
states,  the  South  became  more  anxious  about  main- 
taining its  position  as  an  equal  in  the  Union 
Southerners  thus  strongly  supported  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  (sure  to  bo  a  slave  state)  and  the 
Mexican  War  and  even  agitated  for  the  annexation 
of  Cuba  (see  OSTENU  MANIFESTO).  The  COM- 
PROMISE OF  1850  marked  the  end  of  the  period 
which  might  be  called  the  era  of  compromise 
Honry  CLAY  and  Daniel  WIBHTLR  were  succeeded 
by  more  intransigent^  sectional  leaders,  such  as 
Seward,  Chailes  SUMNER,  and  Salmon  P  CHASE  m 
the  North  and  Jefferson  DAVIS  and  Robert 
TOOMBS  m  the  South  With  the  KANSAS-NSBRA*- 
KA  BILL  (1854)  and  the  consequent  struggle  over 
"bleeding"  KANSAS  the  factions  first  resorted  to 
shooting  The  South  was  e\er  alert  to  ptotect  its 
"pec  uliar  institution,"  even  though  many  Southern- 
ers recognized  slavery  as  au  anachronism  in  a 
supposedly  enlightened  ago  Passions  aroused  by 
arguments  over  the  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAWS  (see 
also  DRED  SCOTT  CASE)  and  ovet  slavery  in  gen- 
eral were  hardly  tempered  by  the  activities  of  the 
Northern  abolitionist  John  BROWN  or  by  the  vig- 
orous proslavery  utterances  of  William  L  YANCEY, 
one  of  the  leading  Southern  FIRE-EATERS  The 
' '  wedges  of  separation ' ' '  caused  by  slavery  split  large 
Protestant  sects  into  Northern  and  Southern 
branches  and  dissolved  the  WHIG  PARTY  Most 
Southern  Whigs  joined  the  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY,  one 
of  the  few  remaining,  if  shaky,  nation-wide  institu- 
tions. The  new  REPUBLICAN  PARTY,  heir  to  the  FBEK- 
SOIL  PARTY  and  to  tho  LIBERT*  PARTI  ,  was  a  stru  t- 
ly  Northern  phenomenon  The  crucial  point  was 
reached  in  the  presidential  election  of  1800,  in 
which  the  Republican  candidate,  Abraham  LIN- 
COLN, defeated  three  opponents — Stephen  A 
DOUGLAS,  (Northern  Democrat,)  John  C  BRKCK- 
iNHioc,L,  (Southern  Democrat),  and  John  BELL  of 
the  CONSTITUTIONAL  UNION  PARTY  Lincoln's  vic- 
tory was  the  signal  for  the  SECESSION  of  South  Car- 
olina (Dec  20,  I860),  and  that  state  was  followed 
out  of  the  Union  by  the  six  other  states  of  the  Low- 
er South— Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas  Immediately  the  question 
of  Federal  propcrtv  in  these  states  bee  amo  impor- 
tant, especially  the  forts  m  the  harbor  of  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  (see  SUMTKR,  FORT)  The  outgoing  Presi- 
dent, James  BUCHANAN,  a  Northern  Democrat 
who  either  was  truckling  to  the  Southern,  pro- 
slavery  wing  of  his  party  or  was  sincerely  attempt- 
ing to  avert  war,  pursued  a  vacillating  course 
At  anv  rate  the  question  of  the  forts  was  still  un- 
settled when  Lincoln  was  inaugurated,  and  mean- 
while there  had  been  several  futile  efforts  to  re- 
unite the  sections,  notably  the  Crittendeii  Com- 
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promise  (see  CBTTTBNDEN,  JOHN  JORD\J»).  Lin- 
coln resolved  to  hold  Sumter  Tho  new  Confeder- 
ate government  under  President  Jefferson  Davis 
and  South  Carolina  were  equally  determined  to 
oust  the  Federals 

Sumter  to  Gettysburg  When,  on  April  12,  1801,  the 
Confederate  commander  POT  BEAUREQARD, 
acting  on  instructions,  ordered  the  firing  on  Fort 
Sumter,  hostilities  offie  tally  began  Lincoln  imme- 
diately called  for  troops  to  l>e  used  against  the 
seven  seceding  states,  which  were  soon  joined  bv 
Arkansas,  Noith  Carolina.  Virginia,  and  Tennessee 
to  complete  the  11 -state  Confedera<v  In  the  first 
important  military  campaign  of  the  war  untrained 
Union  troops  under  Irvin  MCDOWELL,  advancing 
on  RICHMOND,  now  the  Confederate  capital,  were 
routed  bv  equally  mexpenem  cd  Confederate  sol- 
diers led  In  Beauregard  and  Joseph  K  JOHNSTON  in 
the  first  battle  of  BULL  HUN  (July  21,  1861)  This 
fiasco  led  Lincoln  to  bring  up  George  B  MC-CLFL- 
LAN  (1820-85),  fresh  from  his  successes  in  western 
Virginia  (admitted  as  the  new  state  of  WEST 
VIROINI  \  in  1803)  After  the  retirement  of  Wmfield 
SCOTT  in  Nov  ,  1861,  McClellan  was  for  a  few 
months  the  chief  Northern  commander  The  able 
organizer  of  the  Armv  of  the  Potomac ,  he  never- 
theless failed  m  his  PFNINSUL\R  CVMP\IGN  (April- 
July.  18«2),  in  which  Robert  E  LbK  succeeded  the 
wounded  Johnston  as  commander  of  the  Confed- 
erate Army  of  Northern  Virginia  Lee  planned  the 
diversion  in  the  Shenandoab  Vullev,  whuh,  bril- 
liantly executed  bv  Thomas  J  (Stonewall)  J  M  K- 
BON,  worked  perfectly  Next  to  Lee  himself  Jae  k- 
son,  with  his  famous  "foot  c  avalry ,"  was  the  South's 
greatest  general  Lee  then  went  on  to  save  Ric  h- 
mond  m  the  SKVEN  D  VYS  n  \TTLE8  (June  20-July  2) 
and  <  ontinuod  his  winning  wav  in  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Run  (Aug  29-30),  thoroughly  trouncing 
John  POPE  However,  he  also  failed  in  his  first  in- 
vasion of  enemy  territory  In  September,  McClel- 
lan, whom  Lincoln  had  restored  to  the  command  of 
the  \rrny  of  the  Potomac,  checked  Lee  m  Mary- 
land (see  ANTIFT\M  r\MP\ic,\)  When  McClellan 
failed  to  attack  the  Confederates  as  they  retreated, 
Lincoln  removed  him  again,  permanently  Two 
subsequent  Union  advanc  OH  on  Hie  hmond,  the  first 
led  by  Ambrose  E  BURNHIDI-  (see  FHFDFRICKW- 
BUBO,  BATTLE  OF)  and  the  second  by  Joseph 
HOOKKR  (see  CHANC  FLLORSMLLI- ,  nvrrL*  ot), 
ended  m  resounding  defeats  (Dec  13,  1802,  and 
May  2-4,  180.?)  Although  Lee  lost  Jackson  at 
Chancellornville,  the  victory  prompted  him  to  try 
another  invasion  of  the  North  With  his  lieu- 
tenants Richard  S  EWML,  James  LONCISTREET, 
Ambrose  P  HIM.,  and  J  K  B  (Jeb)  STUART,  he 
moved  via  the  Shenaneloah  Vallev  into  8  Pennsyl- 
vania There  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ,  under  still 
another  new  thief,  George  G  MKVDE,  rallied  to 
stop  him  again  in  the  greatest  buttle  (July  I  -3, 
1803)  of  the  war  (see  Gi-msuuRr,  c  IMPUGN)  In 
the  meantime,  with  the  vastly  superior  sea  power 
built  up  bv  Sec  retary  of  the  Navy  Gideon  Wtu  t  s, 
the  Union  had  established  a  blockade  of  the 
Southern  coast,  whic  h,  though  by  no  means  c  om- 
pletely  effective,  nevertheless  limited  the  South '» 
foreign  trade  to  the  uncertain  prospects  of  block- 
ade-running In  cooperation  with  the  army  the 
Union  navv  also  attac  kod  along  the  coasts  The 
forts  guarding  New  Oi leans,  largest  Confederate 
port,  fell  (April  28,  1802)  to  a  fleet  under  David  G 
FARR  MILT,  and  the  city  was  occupied  by  troops 
commanded  by  Benjamin  F  BUTIFR  (1818-93) 
The  introduction  of  the  ironclad  warship  (see 
ERICSSON,  JOHN,  and  MONITOR  \xo  MDHRIMM-) 
had  revolutionized  naval  warfare,  to  the  ultimate 
advantage  of  the  industrial  North  On  the  other 
hand,  CONM-DERVTF  CKMAKRS,  built  or  bought  in 
England  (see  AI,\B\MV  CLUMS)  and  captained  by 
men  such  as  Raphael  iSfcMMi-s,  destroyed  or  c  haserl 
from  the  seas  much  of  the  U  S  mere  hant  marine 
Britain  never  formally  recognized  the  Confederacy 
(neither  did  France)  and  maintained  peaceful  re- 
lations with  the  Union  despite  the  provocation 
late  in  1801  of  the  TR>  NT  \»HIR,  whuh  was 
adroitly  handled  by  Secretary  of  State  Seward 
Charles  Francis  ADAMS  (1807-80)  at  London  and 
John  BidELOW  at  Pans  were  able  diplomats,  but 
probably  more  important  m  winning  popular  sup- 
port for  the  Union  in  England  and  Franc  e  was  the 
EMVNCrPATiON  PROCLAMATION,  which  Lincoln  is- 
sued after  Antietatn  This  act  also  appeased  for  a 
time  the  anti-Line  oln  radical  Republic  ana  in  Con- 
gress, among  them  Benjamin  F  WAD*,,  Zachanah 
CHANDLER,  Thaddeus  STEVENS,  and  Henry  W 
DAVIS,  with  whom  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Sal- 
mon P  Chase  and  Secietar>  of  War  Edwin  M 
STANTON  were  allied  Not  all  Unionists  were 
abolitionists,  however,  and  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation did  not  apply  to  the  lx>rder  slave  states 
— -Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky ,  and  Missouri — 
which  had  remained  loyal  tor  Lincoln  and  kin- 
dred moderates,  sue  h  as  Postmaster  General  Mont- 
gomery BLAIR,  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  not 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  remained  the  principal 
objective  of  the  war  The  Union  victories  at 
Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  m  July ,  1863,  marked  a 
definite  turning  point  m  the  war  Both  sides  now 
bad  seasoned,  equally  valiant  foldiere,  and  in  Lee 
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and  Ulysses  S.  GRANT  each  had  a  superior  general. 
But  the  North,  more  populous  and  with  its  com- 
paratively enormous  industry,  enjoyed  a  tremen- 
dous material  advantage  Both  sides  also  had  re- 
sorted to  conscription,  which  was  more  effective  in 
the  North,  even  though  it  met  some  resistance  (see 
DRAFT  RIOTS)  Again,  under  Stanton,  successor  to 
Simon  CAMERON,  the  ovei-all  administration  of  the 
Union  army  was  more  efficient 
Grant  and  Sherman  Lead  to  Victory  That  the  "war 
was  won  in  the  West"  has  become  axiomatic  Hore 
the  rivers,  conveniently  flowing  either  north  (the 
Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee)  or  south  (the  Mis- 
sissippi), mvited  Union  penetration,  as  they  did 
not  in  Virginia  In  Feb  ,  1802,  the  Union  gunboats 
of  Andrew  H  FOOT*,  forced  the  Confederates  to 
retire  from  their  post  on  the  Tennessee  (see  HLNRY, 
FORT)  to  their  stronghold  on  the  Cumberland  (see 
DONELSON,  FORT)  There,  on  Feb  10,  1802,  Grant, 
commanding  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  won  the 
first  great  Union  victory  of  the  war,  and  Nashville 
promptly  fell  without  a  struggle  farther  down 
the  Tennessee,  Grant  was  lucky  to  escape  defeat  in 
a  bloody  contest  (April  0-7)  with  Albert  S  JOHN- 
STON and  BEYUKFOUID  (see  SHILOH,  BATTI  E  OF) 
Minor  Union  successes  at  IUKA  (Sept  10)  and 
CORIVTH  (Oct  3  -4)  followed,  while  the  countorm- 
vasion  by  the  Confederate  Aimv  of  Tennessee 
under  Braxton  BR\OK,  was  stopped  by  Don  Carlos 
BtjKU.at  PFRRYyiiLt,,  Ky  (Oc  t  8,  1802)  William 
S  ROSBCR\N»,  Buell'tt  successor,  then  stalked 
Bragg  through  Tennessee,  fought  him  to  a  standoff 
at  MURFRFKHBOHO  (Dec  31,  1802-Jan  2,  1803), 
arid  finally,  by  outmaneuvering  him,  forced  the 
( Confederate  goner  tl  to  withdraw  S  of  ( 'hatt  anooga 
Union  gunboats  had  cleared  the  upper  Mississippi 
(see  Isi  VVT>  No  10  and  Pn  LOW,  FORT),  leading  to 
the  fall  of  Memphis  on  June  0,  1802  Grant's 
Vic'KHBcmc,  c  \MPUON,  at  first  .stalled  by  the  raids 
of  Confederate  cavalrymen  Nathan  B  I'ORREST 
and  Earl  V\N  DORN,  was  pressed  to  a  victorious 
end  m  a  brilliant  movement  in  which  the  navy, 
represented  by  David  D  PORTBR,  also  had  a  hand 
The  Union  now  controlled  the  whole  Mississippi, 
and  the  trans-Mississippi  West  was  severed  from 
the  rest  of  the  Confederacy  Tho  fighting  in  that 
area  (see  WIIHOV  CHLEK,  PEA  RIDGF,  Pu \ittik 
GROVE,  \RK  \NHAH  POST)  had  held  Missouri  for  the 
Union  and  led  to  the  partial  conquest  of  Arkansas, 
but  after  the  fall  of  Vu  ksburg,  the  war  here,  except 
for  the  unsuccessful  Union  Red  River  expedition  of 
Nathaniel  P  BANKS  and  a  last  desperate  Confeder- 
ate raid  into  Missouri  by  Sterling  PRICE  (both  in 
1804),  was  largely  confined  to  guerrilla  activity 
Bac  k  on  the  Georgia-Tennessee  line  in  Sept  ,  1803, 
Bragg,  done  for  the  moment  with  retreating, 
severely  jolted  the  Federals,  who  were  saved  from 
a  complete  rout  by  the  magnificent  stand  of 
George  H  THOMAS,  the  Roc  k  of  Chickamauga  (see 
CH  vrr  \\ooo  \.  c'AMPUov)  Grant,  newly  appointed 
supreme  commander  in  the  West,  hurned  to  the 
scene  and  with  William  T  SHERM\N,  Hooker,  and 
Thomas's  foarlesH  troops  drove  Bragg  bac  k  to 
Georgia  (Nov  25)  Since  Knoxville,  occupied  in 
September,  withstood  LongHtreot'*  siege  (Nov  - 
Dec  ),  all  E  Tennessee,  hotbed  of  Unionism,  was 
now  safelv  restored  to  the  Union  In  March,  1804, 
Line  oln,  long  an  admirer  of  Grant,  made  him  com- 
mander in  chief  Leaving  the  Went  in  Sherman's 
capable  hands,  Grant  came  east,  took  personal 
c  harge  of  Meade's  Army  of  the  Potomoc ,  and  en- 
gaged Lee  in  the  WnwRNtss  C\MP\IC,N  (May- 
June,  1804)  Outnumbered  but  still  spirited,  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  slowly  and  pain- 
fully forced  bac  k  towards  Richmond,  and  in  July 
the  dogged  Grant  began  the  long  siege  of  PfcTFiw- 
BURO  Although  Jubal  A  EARI  ^  won  at  MONOC  - 
AC  Y  (July  8),  giving  Washington  a  fright,  the 
Confederates  wete  unable  to  repeat  Jackson's  suc- 
cessful diversion  of  1802,  and  Philip  H  SHFRID\N, 
victorious  m  the  grand  manner  at  Cedar  Cioek 
(Oct  19),  virtually  ended  Early's  activities  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  For  his  part,  Sherman,  op- 
posed first  by  the  wily  Joe  Johnston  and  then  by 
John  B  HOOD,  won  the  ATLANTA  c \MPAIC.N  (May- 
Sept  ,  1804)  On  the  political  front,  a  movement 
within  the  Republican  part>  to  shelve  Lincoln  had 
collapsed,  and,  with  Andrew  JOHNHON,  his  own 
c  hoice  for  Vu  e  President  oy  or  the  me  urn  bent  Han- 
nibal HAMT.IV,  the  President  was  renommated  in 
June,  1804  The  Democ  rats  nominated  Me  Clellan, 
who  still  had  a  strong  popular  following,  on  an  am- 
biguous peace  platform  (largely  dictated  b>  Clement 
L  VALI  \NDIGH\M,  leader  of  the  COPPFHHEADS), 
which  the  ex-geneiol  repudiated  Even  so  Lincoln 
was  easily  reeloeted  After  the  fall  of  Atlanta, 
which  had  contributed  to  Lincoln's  victoiy,  Sher- 
man "bummers"  had  a  lark  ui  their  destructive 
march  through  Georgia  Hood  had  failed  to  draw 
him  back  bj  invading  Union-held  Tennessee,  and 
after  the  battle  of  Franklin  (Nov  30)  Hood's  army 
was  almost  completely  annihilated  by  Thomas  at 
Nashville  (Dec  15-10,  1864)  Sherman  presented 
Lincoln  with  the  Christmas  gift  of  Savannah,  GaM 
and  then  moved  N  through  the  Carolina*  Farra- 
KUt's  victory  at  Mobile  Bay  (Aug.  5,  1864)  had  ef- 
fectively closed  that  port,  and  on  Jan  15,  1865, 
Wilmington,  N.C  ,  was  also  cut  off  (see  FISHER, 


FORT).  Alter  Sheridan's  victory  at  Fmj  FORKS 
(April  1),  the  Petersburg  lines  were  breached  and 
the  Confederates  evacuated  Richmond  (April  3) 
With  his  retreat  blocked  by  Sheridan,  the  noble 
Lee,  wisely  giving  up  the  futile  contest,  surrendered 
to  Grant  at  APPOMATTOX  COURTHOUSE  on  April  9, 
1865  The  surviving  Confederate  armies  also 
yielded  when  they  heard  of  Leo's  capitulation. 
The  New  Nation  The  long  war  was  over,  but  for 
the  victors  the  peace  was  marred  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  Abraham  Luicolu,  the  greatest  figure  of  the 
war  Tho  ex-Confederate  states,  after  enduring  the 
further  unpleasantness  of  RECONSTRUCTION  with 
its  corruption  and  vmdietiveness,  were  readmitted 
to  the  Union,  which  had  been  saved  and  in  which 
slavery  was  now  abolished  The  Civil  War  brought 
death  to  more  Americans  than  did  any  other  war, 
including  the  Second  World  War  Photographs  by 
Matthew  B.  BHVDY  and  others  reveal  some  of  the 
horror  behind  the  statistics  The  war  cost  untold 
billions  and  nourished  rather  than  canceled  the 
hatreds  and  intolerance  which  persisted  for  dec- 
ades It  established  many  of  the  patterns,  es- 
pecially  a  strong  central  government,  which  are 
now  taken  for  granted  in  our  national  life  As  the 
most  important  single  epoch  in  U  S  history  up  to 
that  time  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  it  has 
continued  to  fascinate  Americans  and  even  for- 
eigners, notably  the  British  Virtually  every  battle- 
field, with  its  grayes,  is  either  a  national  or  a  state 
park  Monuments  commemorating  Civil  Wai 
figures  and  events  are  conspicuous  in  almost  all 
sizable  Northern  towns  and  are  unavoidable  in  the 
Upper  South  Unfortunately ,  most  of  the  artistic 
creations  it  inspired  are  unworthy  of  their  subjects 
The  reams  of  fie  tion  written  about  the  Civil  War 
are  mostly  of  the  romantic  type  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  realistic  pictui  es  of  the  war  in  Stephen 
Crane's  Red  Badge  of  Courage  (1890)  and  Margaret 
Mite  hell's  done  with  the  Wind  (1930)  and  one  out- 
standing work  m  verse — Stephen  Vincent  BeneH's 
John  Hrown's  Body  (1928)  The  quantity  of  histor- 
ical literature  on  the  Civil  War  is  staggering  to 
contemplate,  and  there  is  no  Mingle,  adequate  bib- 
liographical guide  For  a  useful,  brief  bibliography, 
see  J  G  Randall,  The  Ciul  War  and  Recon- 
struction (1937),  the  best  short  study  of  the  period 
in  all  its  complexities  On  the  causes  of,  and 
events  leading  up  to,  the  war,  see  A  C'  Cole,  The 
IirepresmbleConflut,  18KO  181*5  ("History  of  \mer- 
ican  Life"  series.  V  ol  VII,  19i4),  G  F  Milton, 
The  Eie  of  Conflut  (1934) ,  A  O  Cray  en,  The  Com- 
ing of  the  Cinl  \\  ai  (1942),  Allan  Nevms,  Ordeal  of 
the  Union  (Vols  I  and  II,  1947)  The  most  valu- 
able published  sources  on  the  war  itself  are  U  S 
War  Dept  ,  The  War  of  the  Rebellion  a  Compila- 
tion of  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Con- 
federate Armies  (4  series,  70  vols  m  128  vols  . 
1880-1901)  arid  US  Dept  of  the  Navy.  Official 
Records  of  the  Union  and  Confedei  ate  \'avieamth< 
War  of  the  ReMlion  (2  series.  30  vols  ,  1894-1922) 
Standard,  older  works  on  the  military  phase  arc 
Comte  de  Paris,  History  of  the  Civil  W  ar  in  America 
(Eng  tr  .  4  vols  .  1875-88),  C  C  Buel  and  H  lj 
Johnson,  ed  ,  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  Wai 
(4  vols  ,  1877),  J  C'  Ropes,  The  Story  of  the  Civil 
War  (2  vols  ,  1898-99,  completed  by  W  R  Luer- 
more,  2  vols,  1913),  and  Sir  Iredenck  Maurice, 
Statesmen  and  Soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  (1920) 
R  E  Lee  a  Hiooiaphy  (4  vols  ,  1934-35)  and  Lee's 
Lieutenant*  (3  vols,  1942-44).  both  b>  Douglas 
Southall  freeman,  and  Lincoln  finds  a  General 
(Vols  I  and  II.  1949),  by  Kenneth  P  Williams,  are 
definitive  m  their  respee  tive  fields  See  also  T  L 
Livermore,  Numbem  and  Losses  in  the  Civil  War  in 
America,  1861-1  ttfft  (1901),  Gamaliel  Bradford, 
Union  Portraits  (1910),  J  \  Rhodes,  History  of 
the  Cuil  War,  18hl~18(>fi  (1917);  J  B  McMaster, 
A  History  of  the  People  of  tnc  United  States  during 
Lincoln's  Administration  (1927),  E  C  Smith,  The 
Borderland  in  the  Civil  War  (1927),  R  S  Henry, 
The  Story  of  the  Confederacy  (1931,  new  and  rev 
od  ,  1930),  C  R  Fish,  The  American  Civil  War 
an  Interpolation  (1937),-J  B  Egan  and  A  W 
Desmond,  The  Civil  War  lie  Photographic  His- 
tory (1941)  See  also  the  appropriate  articles  for 
memoirs,  biographies,  and  special  works  on 
the  personalities,  questions,  and  events  of  the 
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Civttali,  Matteo  (mivt-ta'6  chevetd'le),  1436-1501, 
Italian  sculptor  and  architect,  born  and  worked  in 
Lucca  He  was  a  leader  in  the  early  Renaissance 
He  is  represented  in  the  churches  of  Lucca.  His 
Angel  of  the  Annunciation  is  m  the  Metropolitan 
Museum 

Civitavecchia  (chF'vf'td-veVkcm),  city  (pop  24,822), 
Latium,  central  Italy,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  The 
harbor  was  favored  by  Trajan,  and  the  city  still  is 
the  chief  port  of  Rome,  it  also  handles  traffic  for 
the  industrial  area  of  Term  and  is  the  main  point 
for  communications  with  Sardinia  The  arsenal 
•was  built  by  Bernini,  and  the  powerful  citadel  by 
Bramante  and  Michelangelo 

Cl,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  CHLORINE 

Clackmannan  (klakm&'nun),  parish  (pop.  2,585), 
county  town  of  Clackmannanahire,  Scotland,  near 
the  north  bank  of  the  Forth.  It  has  a  tower  of  the 
Bruce  family  and  an  old  market  cross. 


Cross  r«f«r*ncM  are  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tht  key  to  pronunciation  face*  p«f*  1. 


(MflclffftgflpiipffMrfr  (klakm&'nunshKr)  or  Clacknian- 
nan,  county  (55  sq.  mi.,  1931  pop.  31,948,  1948 
estimated  pop.  36,186),  8  Scotland,  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Clackmannan  is  the 
county  seat,  but  near-by  ALLOA  is  of  greater  im- 
portance Clackmannanshire  is  the  smallest 
county  of  Scotland  The  land  is  largely  cultivated, 
oats  being  the  chief  crop  Some  coal  is  mined. 
Manufactures  include  textiles,  ale,  and  whisky. 
See  T  C  Gordon,  The  History  of  Clackmannan 
(1936) 

Clacton,  urban  district  (1931  pop  15,848,  1943  esti- 
mated pop  25,000),  Essex,  England,  HE  of  Col- 
chester It  is  a  seaside  resort  Remains  of  a  12th- 
century  abbey  are  near  by 

Claflin,  Tennessee,  1845-1923,  lee  tin  or  on  woman's 
suffrage,  sister  of  Victoria  WOODHULL  She  mar- 
ned  Sir  Francis  Cook  in  1885 

Claiborne,  William  (kla'burn),  o  1587-c  1677.  Vir- 
ginia colonist,  b  Westmorland  co  ,  England  He 
carae  to  Virginia  in  1621  as  official  surveyot  and 
then  served  as  socretaiy  of  state  (1026-37,  1052- 
60)  of  that  colonv  Ho  traded  with  the  Indians, 
explored  toward  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
established  a  fort  and  settlement  on  Kent  Island  in 
the  Chesapeake  He  opposed  the  giant  of  Maiy- 
land  to  Lord  Baltimore,  and  aftei  Baltimore's  order 
(1034)  for  his  arrest,  Claiborno  undoitook  armed 
resistance  from  his  stronghold  Clai  borne  went 
(1637)  to  England  to  justify  his  conduct,  but  the 
issue  was  decided  in  favor  of  Lord  Baltimoie  In 
1642  Claiborne  was  made  treasurer  of  Virginia,  and 
several  vears  later,  claiming  the  authonty  of  Par- 
liament, ho  invaded  Maryland  and  diove  out  the 
governor,  Leonard  Calveit  He  con ti  oiled  Mary- 
land foi  seveial  yeais  and  was  a  inemlxji  (1052-57) 
of  its  governing  commission 

Claiborne,  William  Charles  Coles,  1775-1817,  gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana,  b  Sussex  <  o  ,  Va.  After  study- 
ing law,  he  began  pra<tue  in  Sullivan  co  ,  Tetui  , 
and  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  state  supreme 
<ourt  in  1790  \s  a  Congressman  (1797-1801)  he 
supported  Jefferson,  and  in  1801  the  President 
made  him  governor  of  Mississippi  Territory  In 
1803  Claiborne  was  one  of  (he  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  receive  Louisiana  from  1-ranc  o  after  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  and  he  was  governor  (1804- 
12)  of  the  newly  organized  Territory  of  Orleans 
He  had  a  diffi(  tilt  tune  Ameru  an  government  wns 
not  well  leceivecl  by  tho  Creoles,  and  Claiborne 
had  manv  quarrels  with  legislators  and  others 
He  was  also  c  ritu  izod  for  his  apparent  appnnal  of 
the  questionable  ac  tivities  of  Gen  James  Wu  KIN- 
WON  However,  when  the  Territory  of  Orleans 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1812  as  the  utate  of 
Louisiana,  Claiborne  was  elected  governor  and 
Heryed  till  1810  In  1817  he  was  ele<  ted  to  the  U  S 
Senate  but  died  Iwfore  he  c  ould  take  his  seat  See 
Dunbar  Rowland,  ed  ,  Of  final  Ltltrtbnol*  of  W  C 
C  t'latltornt,  18Ol-lXlh  (i\  vols  ,  1917) 

Clair,  Ren6  (luiuV  klar '),  1898-,  Fionoh  moving-pic- 
tuie  director  HIH  films  include  Sous  les  tuita  <lt 
I'm  is,  A  nova  la  lifxrtt,  Lc  Million,  Le  Dernier  \Jil- 
liardaire,  The  Ghoat  (iocs  \l(«t,  and  Tht  tiouthcrmr 
Clan's  films  are  filled  with  sophisticated  wit  and 
fantastic  satue 

Clairaut,  Alexis  Claude  (alekscV  klod'  klenV). 
1713-65,  French  mathematician  He  assisted 
P  L  M  do  Maupertuis  HI  measuring  (1730)  a  de- 
gree of  un  arc  of  a  meridian  in  Lapland  He  IN 
noted  for  his  work  on  differential  equations  and  on 
curves  and  for  formulating  Clairaut's  theorem 
dealing  with  geodesic  lines  on  the  surface  of  an 
ellipsoid 

Clairon,  Mademoiselle  (kluio),  172J-1S03,  French 
.tctiess,  whose  real  name  was  Claire  Jos6pho  Hrp- 
polyte  Lens  cle  la  Tude  She  began  in  opera,  ap- 
pearing first  at  the  Acadernie  lovale  de  Musique  in 
1743,  befoie  she  played  at  the  Comfidie  Fiancaiso 
Heie,  as  a  protegee1  of  Voltaire,  she  acted  w  ith  giout 
success  in  his  tiagcdics  and  in  Rucme's  Phedre  and 
was  associated  with  the  innovator  Lekain  in  re- 
forming artificial  costuming  and  technique  See 
her  reminiscences,  Mfmoirt*  d'Hippolyte  Clairon 
it  rf flexions  sur  la  declamation  thfatrale  (1799) 

Clairton,  city  (pop  16,381),  SW  Pa  ,  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  SE  of  Pittsburgh,  me  as  a  borough 
1003,  as  a  city  1922  Its  manufattuies  include 
glass,  buck,  stsol,  chemicals,  and  coke  by-products 
Peteis  Cieek  Buiying  Ground  has  many  pioneer 
graves 

Clainraux  (klarvcV),  foiraer  abbey,  Aubo  dept ,  NE 
Franco  It  was  founded  by  St  BKRN \HD  OF  CLUR- 
VAUX  (1115)  arid  became  the  real  center  of  tho 
CISTERCIANS  The  abbey  was  suppressed  in  tho 
French  Revolution  Clairvaux  was  much  studied 
for  the  architecture  of  medieval  abbeys  until  Na- 
poleon established  a  prison  here 

clairvoyance  (klar'voi'i'ms)  [Fr, -clear  seeing], 
power  to  perceive,  as  though  visually ,  objoc  ts  or 
persons  not  discernible  through  the  ordinal  y  sense 
channels  The  word  is  used  in  connection  with 

TELEPATHY,    SPIRITISM,    and   PSYCHICAL    RkSBtRCH 

and  sometimes,  loosely,  to  include  all  types  of 
supernormal  perception,  such  as  SM-OND  SIGHT, 
and  prophetic  "visions"  and  "dreams  "  Clairvoy- 
ance may  occur  in  a  supposedly  normal  state 
(second  sight)  or  more  generally  m  a  tranco  in- 


duced by  various  agencies,  such  as  drugs,  fasting, 
illness,  hyperenthesia,  or  CRYSTAL  GAZING 
Clallam  Indians  (kla'lum),  North  American  Indian 
tribe  of  Sal  whan  linguistic  stock  They  occupied 
the  south  shore  of  Puget  Sound,  in  the  present 
Washington 

clam,  bivalve  mollusk  with  a  tough  muscular  foot 
with  which  it  burrows  into  sand  or  mud  The 
hinged  valves  of  the  shell  are  closed  by  two  large 
muscles  and  are  marked  by  concentric  lings  of 
giowth  Tho  shell  u»  a  secretion  of  the  mantle  or 
fold  of  skin  which  covers  tho  body  Respiration  is 
cai  i  led  on  by  the  mantle  and  gills  The  cilia  of  tho 
gills  create  a  cun  ent  which  cai  ries  water  containing 
oxygon  and  food  in  through  one  siphon  and  water 
with  wastes  out  through  the  other  Tho  hard  or 
round  clam  found  from  tho  Gulf  of  St  Lawicnco  to 
Texas  is  widely  used  for  food  It  was  named  qua- 
hog  by  the  American  Indians,  who  used  the  puiplo 
portion  inside  the  shell  as  WAMPUM  When  young, 
this  species  of  clam  is  known  as  the  little  neck  or 
cherry  stone  The  common  edible  soft  cji  long  clam 
is  found  fiorn  the  arctic  to  Cape  Hatteras  The 
common  razor  clam  is  found  in  mud  flats  and  shal- 
low watei  fiom  Labrador  to  W  Florida  Often  used 
foi  bait  is  the  suif  or  sea  clam  The  giant  clam 
found  neai  tropical  islands  in  the  Indian  and  Pa- 
cific oceans  sometimes  weighs  500  Ib  Tho  name 
clam  is  applied  to  some  fiesh-water  mussels 
clambake,  foim  of  seashore  PICNIC  peculiar  to  tho 
United  States  The  custom  was  originally  derived 
from  tho  Indians  who  lived  near  tho  New  England 
coast  As  a  repast,  a  clambake  consists  of  a  quan- 
tity of  c  lums  baked  on  a  bed  of  hot  stones  in  a  hole 
in  the  ground  Often  the  clams  ate  coveicd  by  a 
layer  of  potatoes,  Indian  corn,  or  fish  Over  the 
food  to  bo  baked  is  placed  a  thick  covering  of  sea- 
weed, or  some  substitute,  to  letam  heat  The  clam- 
bake, a  survival  of  primitive  cookery,  is  well 
suited  to  political  rallies  and  other  large  public 
gatherings 

clan,  social  grouping  based  on  the  common,  unilat- 
eial  descent  of  its  members  It  provides  a  pattern 
of  lelationship  within  the  largei  tribal  or  commu- 
nity oigamzation  and  includes  a  number  of  family 
groupings  It  diffeis  from  the  family  in  tracing  de- 
scent exclusively  through  one  patent,  male  01  fe- 
male Within  tho  clan,  family  relations  aio  extend- 
ed beyond  biological  lines,  and  among  many  tribes 
which  are  organized  as  clans,  marriage  to  a  meuibei 
of  the  same  clan,  is  eithei  prohibited  or  discoui- 
uged  Mutual  duties  and  obligations  among  clan 
members  are  observed  foi  life  Clans  are  found 
among  peoples  of  eveiy  continent  They  aie  useful 
in  can>mg  out  the  social  functions  of  the  F\MILY, 
the  clan,  a  largei  group  with  common  obligations 
and  lelations,  is  a  framework  for  putting  the  family 
ideals  into  social  action,  foi  attaining  social  soli- 
darity 

Clanncarde,  Ulick  de  Burgh,  5th  earl  of  (u'llk  du 
buig',  klanrl'kurd),  1004-57,  Catholic  Irish  noble- 
man Ho  assisted  the  lord  deputy,  James  Butler, 
12th  earl  of  ORMONDF,  in  his  attempt,  during  tho 
Puritan  Revolution,  to  unite  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estant royalists  and  hold  Ireland  loyal  to  Charles 
1  When  Ormonde  left  Ireland  (1060),  he  named 
Clanric  arcle  his  deputy  The  earl  made  poac  e  with 
Oliver  Cromwell  (1052)  at  tho  request  of  Charles 

Clanton,  town  (pop  3,982),  co  seat  of  Chilton  co  , 
central  Ala  ,  NW  of  Montgomery,  in  a  I  arm  area, 
me  1873  V  textile  mill  is  here,  and  power  danis 
are  on  tho  neii-by  Coosa  river 

clapboard,  board  used  for  the  exterior  finish  of  a 
wood-framed  building  and  attached  honzontally  to 
tho  wood  studs  The  word,  in  its  original  and  strict 
use,  refers  to  a  product  of  New  England,  boaids  of 
similar  typo  made  elsewhere  are  termed  siding 
Clapboatds  arc  particularly  charactetistic  of  the 
United  States,  having  been  steadily  used  since  the 
earliest  yeais  of  the  colonial  settlements  They 
vary  in  width,  but  avoiage  6  to  8  in  ,  and  taper 
from  9^  mch  thickness  at  tho  butt  end,  which  is 
laid  downward,  to  J-jj  inch  thickness  at  tho  top 
Each  clapboard  overlaps  the  one  below  it,  leaving 
about  4^  in  exposed  to  the  weather  White  pine 
is  considered  the  best  wood  for  clapboards,  eedai, 
cypress,  and  spruce  are  also  used 

Clapham  (klap'um),  i  evidential  district  of  Wunds- 
woith  metropolitan  borough,  SW  London,  Eng- 
land 

Clapperton,  Hugh,  1788-1827,  Scottish  explorer 
After  serving  with  the  British  navy  in  the  East 
Indies  and  in  Canada,  he  made  two  journeys  of 
exploration  into  Nigeria  (1822-25,  1825-27) 
Accompanied  by  Richard  Lander,  he  reached 
(1827)  the  Nigei  river  \fter  Clappertou's  death 
at  Sokoto,  Lander  returned  to  the  coast  with 
Clapperton "s  records,  which  were  published  (1829) 
AS  Journals  of  a  Second  Expedition  into  the  Interior 
of  Africa 

Clare  or  Clara,  Saint,  1193?~1253,  Italian  nun  of 
Assist,  devoted  from  hor  youth  to  St  FRANCIS,  to 
whom  she  took  a  vow  of  poverty  She  led  a  life  of 
great  austerity  Her  companions  she  formed  into 
the  Franciscan  nuns  or  Poor  dates  She  struggled 
a  long  time  for  the  preservation  of  the  primitive 
poverty  of  her  order.  Her  feast  Aug  12. 


CLARENCE,  LIONEL,  DUKE  OF 

Clare,  John,  1703-1864,  English  poet,  called  the 
English  Burns  Poems  Descriptive  of  Rural  Life 
(1820)  made  him  famous,  but  Clare,  essentially  a 
peasant,  did  not  utilize  his  opportunities  Other 
volumes,  including  The  Village  Minstrd  (1821)  and 
Rural  Muse  (1835),  showed  talent  but  were  not  so 
well  received  la  1837  he  became  insane  See  hi* 
Poems  (ed  by  J  W  Tibbie,  1935)  and  autobio- 
graphical Sketches  (ed  by  Edmund  Blurulen,  1931) , 
biography  by  J  W  Trbble  and  Anne  Tibbie  (1932) 

Clare,  John  Fitzgibbon,  1st  earl  of,  1749-1802, 
lush  statesman  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1772, 
was  appointed  attorney  general  of  Ireland  in  1783, 
and  was  made  lord  c  ham  ellor  in  1789  He  opposed 
James  Napper  TANDY,  initiated  legislation  to  sup- 
press the  WHiTEBCTiH,  and  hitteily  opposed  Cath- 
olic Emanc  i  pat  ion  He  was  one  ot  the  earliest 
advocates  of  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land and  was  so  violently  hated  by  the  Irish  people 
that  a  mob  broke  up  his  funeral 

Clare,  Richard  de  sec  PEMBROKE:,  RICHARD  ut 
CLARE,  2r>  EARL  OF 

Clare,  maritime  county  (1,231  sq  mi  ,  pop  85,064), 
Munster  prov  ,  Ireland,  between  Galway  Bay  and 
the  Shannon  The  c  ounty  town  rs  Ennis  The  sur- 
face is  broken  and  hillv  ,  with  many  bogs  and  lakes, 
and  the  coastline  is  enpecially  rugged  Much  of 
the  land  is  completely  barren  The  chief  river  is 
the  Lergus  Fishing  and  farming  (sheep,  cattle, 
pigs,  poultry,  and  tho  cultivation  of  oats  and 
potatoes)  are  the  chief  occupations  The  popula- 
tion has  declined  steadily  for  tho  last  hundred 
years  There  are  a  number  of  round  towers  and 
other  relics  of  ancient  occupation  Once  part  of 
the  Irish  subkmgdom  of  Thornond,  the  region  came 
under  the  c  ontrol  of  tho  Anglo-Normau  family  of 
Clare  in  the  1 3th  cent 

Clare,  crtv  (pop  1,844),  N  Mich.,  NW  of  Bay  City 
and  on  tho  Tobacco  river,  me  as  a  village  1879,  as  a 
city  1891  It  is  in  an  area  of  lakes  and  streams, 
dairy  farms,  and  gas  and  oil  wells 

Clare  College   see  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY 

Clare  Island,  4  mi  long  and  up  to  2  mi  wide,  off  W 
Ireland,  in  Co  Mayo,  S  of  Achill  and  at  the  en- 
trance to  Clew  Bay  V  lighthouse  is  on  the  north- 
east coast  Theie  are  ruins  of  a  13th-century  Car- 
mchto  abbey  and  of  tho  10th-century  castle  of 
Giania  or  Giaco  O'Malley,  queen  of  the  island 

Claremont  1  City  (pop  3,057),  m  San  Jose  town- 
ship S  Calif  ,  E  of  Los  \ngeles,  me  1907  It  is  a 
packing  and  shipping  point  in  a  citrus-fruit  region 
CLAREMONT  CoLLtcib  is  heie  2  Town  (pop 
12,144),  SW  NH,  on  the  Sugar  river  near  its 
junction  with  the  Connecticut  and  S  of  Lebanon, 
settled  1702,  me  1704  Its  water  power,  used  fioin 
o  1790,  helps  pioduce  the  city's  mining  and  milling 
machinery,  textiles,  paper,  and  shoes  The  oldest 
Roman  Catholic  churc  h  in  the  state  (begun  1823) 
is  heie,  and  in  neai-h>  West  Claremont  is  Union 
Church,  the  state's  oldest  Episcopal  church  (lie- 
gun  1773)  Constance  Femrnore  Woolson  was 
born  m  the  town,  arid  \lbert  Ball  lived  here 

Claremont  College,  at  Claremont,  Calif  ,  nonsec- 
tanan,  coeducational,  cluuteied  1925  asClaiemont 
Colleges,  renamed  1944  The  graduate  school 
maintains  a  cential  libraiy  and  museum  and  shares 
the  joint  activities  of  its  associated  colleges  Clare- 
mont Men's  College  (opened  1940),  emphasizing 
business  and  public  administration,  Pomona  Col- 
lege (coeducational,  chartered  1887, opened  1888  by 
Congiegationahsts),  and  Scrrpps  College  (forworn- 
en,  chartered  1920,  opened  1927),  which  pioneered 
with  humanities  couiscs  The  students  may  inter- 
change couises 

Claremore,  city  (pop  4,134),  oo.  seat  of  Rogers  co  , 
NE  Okla  .  NE  of  Tulsa,  settled  in  the  late  19th 
cent  on  the  site  of  an  Indian  town,  me  as  a  town 
1890  as  a  city  1908  Will  Rogers  was  bom  near 
by  and  lived  m  Claremore,  a  memorial  to  him  was 
dedicated  in  1938  A  U  8  Indian  hospital  and  a 
state  military  academy  are  here  The  site  of  a 
famous  Indian  battle  (1817)  is  outside  the  city 

Clarence,  George,  duke  of  (kla'runs),  1449-78,  son 
of  Richard,  duke  of  York  In  defiance  of  his 
brother,  Kowutn  IV,  Clarence  married  Isabella 
Neville  and  joined  her  father,  Richard,  earl  of 
W \RWICK,  in  rebellions  against  the  king  in  1409- 
70  He  deserted  this  party  in  1471,  however,  and 
was  pardoned  by  the  king  In  1478,  exasperated 
by  Clarence's  continued  factiousness,  Edward  had 
him  arrested  foi  treason  and  thrown  into  the  Tower 
Before  sentence  « ould  bo  passed  he  was  killed 
Legend  declares  thit  ho  was  drowned  in  a  butt  of 
malmsey  wine  He  is  one  of  the  prominent  charac- 
ters in  Shakspeie's  Richard  III 

Clarence,  Lionel,  duke  of  (ll'unul),  1338-68,  third 
son  of  EDWVRD  III  of  Kngland,  o  Antwerp  His 
marnago  (1352)  to  Elizabeth  de  Burgh  gamed  him 
the  title  and  lands  of  tho  oarl  of  Ulster  Goy  eruor 
of  Ireland  from  1301  to  1367.  he  presided  at  the 
assembly  where  tho  notorious  Statute  of  Kilkenny 
was  adopted,  forbidding  all  dealings  between  tho 
English  in  Ireland  and  the  Irish  He  died  soon 
after  his  later  marriage  to  Violante  Visconti  of 
Milan  His  daughter,  Phihppa,  married  Edmund 
Mortimer,  earl  of  March.  Their  granddaughter, 
Anne  Mortimer,  married  Richard,  earl  of  Cam- 
bridge (d  1415),  and  their  sou,  Richard,  duke  of 
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CLARENCE 

YORK,  derived  his  claim  to  the  throne  through  his 
descent  from  Lionel 

Clarence,  city  (pop.  1,157),  NE  Mo ,  NE  of  Mo- 
berly;  founded  1857,  It  is  a  grain-shipping  point 
Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  1st  earl  of  (kla'rundun), 
1609-74,  English  statesman  and  historian  He 
entered  Parliament  m  1640  and  there  supported 
the  impeachment  of  the  king's  powerful  minister, 
Thomas  Went  worth,  earl  of  Strafford  He  be- 
lieved m  a  constitutional  monarchy,  however,  and 
aided  Charles  I  by  drafting  a  reply  to  the  Grand 
Remonstrance  and  b>  attempting  to  secure  money 
for  him  from  Parliament  At  the  end  (1645)  of  the 
civil  war  he  represented  the  king  m  negotiations 
Hyde  followed  Prince  Charles  (later  Charle*  II) 
into  exile  m  1646  and  was  one  of  his  chief  advisers 
Pursuing  Hyde's  policy,  Charles  awaited  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  strong  and  friendly  faction  m  Eng- 
land and  successfully  negotiated  his  own  restora- 
tion llvde  was  created  Baron  Hyde  m  1660  and 
earl  of  Clarendon  in  1661  Also  in  1660  his  daugh- 
ter Anne  was  married  to  James,  duke  of  York 
(later  James  II).  As  lord  chancellor  (1660-67)  he 
worked  to  obtain  a  lenient  religious  settlement  for 
non-Anglicans  Overborne  in  this  by  Parliament 
(he  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  CLARENDON  CODE), 
unsuccessful  in  his  diplomacy  with  Holland  (see 
DUTCH  WAR  2),  and  unpopular  with  the  licentious 
court,  he  was  removed  (1667)  from  office  Al- 
though liut  impeachment  failed,  ho  fled  England 
and  hved  the  remainder  of  his  life  m  exile  As  a 
statesman  he  was  consistent  and  moderate,  m 
sharp  contrast  to  most  of  his  contemporaries  at 
court.  His  famed  History  of  the  Rebellion  (3  vote  , 
1703-4),  written  partly  from  memory  and  partly 
from  documents,  is  an  indispensable  account  on 
the  civil  war  Sec  his  autobiography  (1759) ,  biog- 
raphy by  T  H  Lister  (3  vols ,  1838) ,  study  by 
C.  H  Firth  (1909) 

Clarendon.  George  William  Frederick  Villierg,  4th 
earl  of,  1800-1870,  English  statesman  His  numer- 
ous early  missions  abroad  included  intervention 
(1833-85)  in  the  Spanish  civil  wars,  and  he  was 
(1839-41)  lord  privy  seal  As  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  (1847-52),  he  made  efforts  to  ease  disorder 
and  distress  during  the  famine  He  was  foreign 
secretary  (1853-58)  dunng  the  CRIMEAN  WAR, 
kept  together  the  French  Alliance  with  England, 
and  was  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  Peace  of 
Paris  (1856)  He  was  twice  again  foreign  secretary 
(1865-66,  1868-70),  and  in  his  second  adminis- 
tration the  ALABAMA  CLAIMS  of  the  United  States 
were  settled  See  biography  by  H.  E.  Maxwell 
(2  vols,,  1913);  George  Viihers,  Vanished  Vic- 
torian (1938) 

Clarendon.  1  Shipping  city  (pop  2,561),  GO  seat  of 
Monroe  co  ,  E  Ark  ,  at  the  junction  of  the  White 
and  Cache  rivers,  in  a  rich  farm  and  fishing  area, 
settled  o  1819  A  state  game  refuge  is  near  by 
S  City  (pop  2,431),  co  seat  of  Donley  co  ,  extreme 
N  Texas,  BSE  of  Amanllo  m  the  Panhandle,  mo 
1901.  Settled  by  ministers  and  intellectuals  in  the 
golden  days  of  cattle  ranching  in  the  1870s,  it  was 
known  to  the  cowboys  as  "Saints'  Roost "  In 
1887  it  was  moved  to  the  railroad  and  now  is  the 
shipping  and  processing  point  for  the  cattle,  grain, 
ana  cotton  of  the  area  There  is  a  junior  college 

Clarendon,  Constitutions  of,  16  articles  signed  in 
1164  at  Clarendon  Park,  Wiltshire,  England,  by 
the  Great  Council  of  HENRY  II  They  are  impor- 
tant in  the  development  of  English  law  because 
they  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  (the 
civil)  courts  at  the  expense  of  the  church  courts 
Henry  claimed  that  the  constitutions  were  based 
on  the  custom*  of  the  kingdom,  especially  those 
established  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I  THOMAS  A 
BEOKET,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  agreed  to  the 
constitutions  under  pressure,  but  later  with  papal 
permission  repudiated  them,  and  his  quarrel  with 
Henry  ended  only  with  Becket's  murder  in  1170 

Clarendon  Code,  English  statutes  adopted  by  the 
Cavalier  Parliament  between  1661  and  1665  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Established  Church 
There  were  four  The  Corporation  Act  (1661)  re- 
qmred  all  officers  of  incorporated  municipalities  to 
take  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  to  abjure  the  Solemn 
League  mod  Covenant  (Presbyterian)  The  Act  of 
Uniformity  (1662)  required  all  ministers  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  to  me  and  subscribe  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer:  over  2,000  ministers  were 
forced  to  resign  by  this  act  The  Conventicle  Act 
(1664)  forbade  the  assembling  of  five  or  more  per- 
sons for  religious  worship  other  than  Anglican.  The 
Five-Mile  Act  (1665)  forbade  any  nonconforming 
preacher  or  teacher  to  come  within  5  mi  of  a  cor- 
porate town  or  any  place  where  he  had  served  as 
minister.  These  laws,  named  after  Edward  Hyde, 
earl  of  CLARENDON,  chief  minister  of  Charles  II 
at  the  time  of  their  passage,  decreased  the  follow- 
ing of  numerous  dissenting  sects,  especially  the 
Presbyterians  Clarendon  himself  opposed  their 
enactment,  but  after  their  passage  labored  for  their 
enforcement.  Charles  II,  to  court  popularity  with 
dissenters  and  to  ease  the  position  of  the  Catholics 
(with  whom  he  was  m  sympathy),  attempted  to 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  these  laws  by  his 
unsu«oeeciful  Declaration  of  Indulgences  in  1602 
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and  1672.  As  a  political  device  to  weaken  the 
Whigs,  the  Clarendon  Code  was  largely  superseded 
by  the  TEST  ACT  of  1673,  although  some  of  the 
statutes,  in  modified  form,  remained  in  force  for 
some  time. 

Clarendon  Hills,  village  (pop.  1,281),  NE  111.,  west- 
ern suburb  of  Chicago,  me.  1924. 

Clarens  (kliira'),  village,  Switzerland,  on  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  near  MOVTREUX  It  is  a  resort  and  was 
a  residence  of  Byron,  its  vicinity  is  described  in 
Rousseau's  Nouvelle  Hehlte 

Claresholm,  town  (pop.  1.306),  S  Alta,,  8  of  Calgary 
and  N  of  Macleod  It  is  in  a  mixed  fanning  and 
ranching  district 

claret   see  WINE. 

Claretoe,  Jules  (shul'  klftrte'),  pseud  of  Arsene  Ar- 
naud  (orsen'  arno'),  1840-1913,  French  journalist 
and  author  A  correspondent  in  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War,  he  was  known  for  his  excellence  of  report- 
ing In  1885  he  became  director  of  the  Comedie 
Franoaise  and  in  1888  was  elected  to  the  French 
Academy  His  novels  Un  Assassin  (1866)  and 
M onsteur  le  mimetre  (1881 ,  Eng  tr  ,  1882)  were  ex- 
tremely successful,  as  were  his  plays  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, Let  Muscadine  (1874),  Le  Regiment  de  Cham- 
pagne (1877),  and  Let  Mirabeau  (1879).  It  is  his 
history  and  criticism,  however,  which  are  particu- 
larly outstanding,  especially  Histoire  de  la  revolu- 
tion de  1870-1871  (1875-76)  and  La  Vie  modern*  au 
thedtre  (1869-75) 

Clarinda  (klurtta'dd),  city  (pop  4,905),  co  seat  of 
Page  co  ,  SW  Iowa,  on  the  Middle  Nodaway  nver 
near  the  Mo  line,  me  1866  Dairy  products  are 
made  here  It  is  the  seat  of  a  state  hospital  for  the 
insane 

clarinet  (klarunef),  m  music,  wind  instrument  of 
cylindrical  bore  employing  a  single  beating  reed 
The  clarinet  family  comprises  all  single-reed  instru- 
ments, including  the  saxophone  and  several  obso- 
lete instruments  A  simple  clarinet  was  made  of 
cane  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  The  predecessor  of 
the  modern  clarinet  was  the  French  chalumoau, 
parts  for  which  appear  in  the  opera  scores  of  Gluck 
and  Ramean  Keys  were  added  by  J  C  Denner  of 
Nuremberg  in  1690,  and  his  son,  in  1720,  made 
other  improvements  In  1732  it  was  called  the 
clarinet  Mozart  made  extensive  use  of  it  Im- 
provements m  the  19th  cent ,  employing  the  princi- 
ples of  Theobald  Boehm,  were  slow  to  gam  accept- 
ance because  additional  keys  necessitated  new  sys- 
tems of  fingering  The  olaunet  in  B  flat  is  the 
standard  orchestral  one  of  today,  and  the  gentlei 
one  m  A  is  often  used  in  chamber  music,  the  shriller 
ones  in  C  and  E  flat  have  been  used  mainly  in  mili- 
tary bands  Various  others  have  had  limited  use  m 
certain  periods  All  except  the  one  in  C  are  trans- 
posing instruments  See  Adam  Carse,  Musical 
Wind  Instrument  (1939) 

Clarion.  1  City  (pop  2,971),  co  seat  of  Wright  co., 
N  central  Iowa,  SW  of  Mason  City,  mo  1881.  9 
Borough  (pop  3,798),  co.  seat  of  Clarion  co ,  W 
Pa  ,  on  the  Clarion  river  (a  tributary  of  the  Alle- 
gheny) and  SE  of  Franklin ,  laid  out  1840,  me  1841 
The  area  yields  natural  gas,  bituminous  coal,  and 
clay  A  state  teachers  college  is  here 

Clark.  Abraham,  1726-94,  American  patriot,  mgn- 
er  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  b  Elisa- 
bethtown  (now  Elizabeth) ,  N  J  After  holding  sev- 
eral local  offices,  Clark  became,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  American  Revolution,  a  member  and  later  sec- 
retary of  the  New  Jersey  committee  of  safety  He 
was  a  member  (1775)  of  the  New  Jersey  provincial 
congress,  which  appointed  him  (1776)  delegate  to 
the  Continental  Congress  Clark  served  three  fur- 
ther terms  m  Congress,  and  m  the  interim  periods  he 
served  in  the  New  Jersey  legislature 

Clark,  Alvan,  1804-87,  American  astronomer  and 
maker  of  astronomical  lenses,  b  Ashfield,  Mass 
The  firm  of  Alvan  Clark  dc  Sons  was  established  at 
Cambndgeport,  Mass  ,  it  became  famous  as  the 
manufactory  of  the  largest  and  finest  telescope 
lenses  The  first  achromatic  lenses  made  in  the 
United  States  were  produced  there  Clark's  son, 
Alvan  Graham  Clark,  1832-97,  b  Fail  River, 
Mass  ,  became  a  partner  in  the  business  Among 
lenses  made  under  his  direction  are  the  26-inch 
lens  at  the  U  S  Naval  Observatory,  Washington, 
D  C  ,  the  36-inch  lens  at  Lick  Observatory,  and 
the  40-inch  lens  at  Yerkes  Observatory  The 
younger  Clark  discovered  a  number  of  double  stars 
as  well  as  the  companion  star  of  Sinus 

Clark,  Austin  Hobart,  1880-,  American  biologist,  b. 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  grad.  Harvard,  1903  He  made 
various  scientific  expeditions  to  Venezuela  (1901), 
to  the  Lesser  Antilles  (1903-5),  and  elsewhere  and 
conducted  research  in  marine  biology,  ornithology, 
entomology,  and  oceanography.  His  works  include 
Animals  of  Land  and  Sea  (1926),  Nature  Narratives 
(2  vols.,  1929-31),  and  The  New  Evolution  (1930) 

Clark,  Bennett  Champ,  1890-,  U  S  Senator  from 
Missouri  (1933-45),  b  Bowling  Gieen,  Mo  ,  grad 
Univ.  of  Missouri,  1913,  LL.B.  George  Washington 
Univ.,  1914 ,  son  of  Champ  Clark.  He  wrote  a  biog- 
raphy of  John  Quincy  Adams  (1932).  In  1945  he 
became  a  justice  of  the  Federal  court  of  appeals  tn 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Clark,  Champ,  1850-1921,  American  legislator,  b. 
near  Lawrenceburg,  Ky.,  educated  at  toe  Cincin- 


nati Law  School.  His  full  name  was  James  Beau- 
champ  Clark.  After  a  career  as  lawyer,  newspaper 
editor,  and  politician  in  Missouri,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  (1893-95,  1897- 
1021).  In  1907  he  became  Democratic  leader  m  the 
House,  and  in  1910  he  led  the  successful  fight  to  cur- 
tail the  powers  of  Joseph  G  CANNON  as  speaker 
He  was  speaker  himself  (1911-19)  in  the  busy  years 
of  Woodrow  Wilson's  first  administration  and  in 
the  First  World  War.  In  1912  he  was  a  leading  can- 
didate for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  President 
but  lost  out  after  W  J  Bryan  shifted  his  support  to 
Wilson.  See  his  autobiographical  My  Quarter  Cen- 
tury of  American  Polities  (1920) 

Clark.  Charles  Edgar,  1843-1922,  U  S  admiral,  b 

Bradford,  Vt ,  g 

he  took  part  in  I 

bile  Bay  m  the  Civ  ...  .    

the  Oregon,  he  received  (March  19)  the  order  to  join 
the  Atlantic  fleet  and  arrived  off  Florida  (May  24) 
after  a  14, 000-mile  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  m 
time  to  take  part  in  the  blockade  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba  and  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  Admiral 
Cervera'a  Spanish  fleet  He  waa  promoted  rear  ad- 
miral in  1902  and  retired  m  1905.  See  his  autobio- 
graphical My  Fifty  Years  in  the  Navy  (1917) 

Clark,  Charles  Heber,  1847-1915,  American  author, 
b  Berlin,  Md  A  successful  journalist  m  Philadel- 
phia, he  wrote  books  under  the  pen  name  Max 
Adeler  His  first  and  most  popular  book  was 
Out  of  the  ffurly  Burly  (1874),  farcical  stories  of 
suburban  life  He  wrote  several  serious  novels, 
among  them  The  Quakeress  (1905). 

Clark,  Francis  Edward,  1851-1927,  American  Con- 
gregational clergyman,  foundei  of  CHRISTIAN  EN- 
DEAVOR. He  was  born  of  American  parentage  in 
Aylmor,  Que  ,  and  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1873  While  serving  as  pastor  of  the  Wil- 
hston  Congregational  Church,  Portland,  Maine,  he 
organized  (1881)  the  first  Young  People's  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor  He  was  a  lifelong  leader  m 
this  movement 

Clark,  George  Rogers,  1752-1818,  American  Revo- 
lutionary general,  conqueior  of  the  Old  Northwest, 
b  near  Charlottesville,  Va  ,  brother  of  William 
Clark.  A  surveyor,  he  was  interested  m  Westein 
lands,  served  (1774)  in  Lord  Dunmoie's  War,  and 
later  went  to  Kentucky  for  the  OHIO  COMPANY  In 
1776,  after  the  Revolution  was  well  begun,  he  went 
as  repi  escntati ve  of  the  settlers  and  secured  Vir- 
ginia s  assertion  of  soveteignty  over  the  region  and 
the  framework  of  local  government  He  retuinod 
in  time  to  repel  British  and  Indian  attacks  on  Har- 
rodsburg,  Ky  ,  and  other  posts  In  1778  ho  made 
plans  fur  aggressive  action  against  the  British  in 
the  Old  Northwest  and  Agoing  to  Vngmia,  persuad- 
ed Gov  Patrick  Henry  and  his  council  to  send  an 
expedition  At  its  head,  he  swept  into  the  Illinois 
country  and  took  the  Butish-held  settlements  of 
Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  and  VINCENNBS  The  British 
under  Gen  Henry  HAMILTON  advanced  from  De- 
troit and  retook  Vmcennes  after  ("lark  had  left 
Winter  and  Ohio  floods  halted  Hamilton  there,  but 
Clark  and  his  men,  defying  cruel  conditions  of  cold 
and  hardship,  braved  the  flooded  bottom  lands  to 
come  back  With  the  heioic  aid  of  Francis  Viao, 
Francois  BOBSERON,  and  Father  GIBAULT,  he  struck 
at  the  British  fort  and  surprised  and  captured  Ham- 
ilton and  the  garrison  in  Fob  ,  1779  Aftei  this,  the 
greatest  of  his  exploits,  Clark  hoped  to  capture  De- 
troit, but  adequate  supphen  never  came  from  Vir- 
ginia to  the  fort  he  had  built  (Fort  Nelson,  where 
Louisville  now  stands),  and  he  remained  inactive 
In  1780  he  blocked  a  British  plan  to  take  St  Louis 
and  m  the  present  Ohio  defeated  a  party  of  Shaw- 
neo  Two  years  later,  after  the  British  and  Indians 
had  disastrously  defeated  the  Kentuckians  in  the 
battle  of  Blue  Licks,  Clark,  who  had  not  taken  part 
in  the  battle,  led  another  expedition  northward 
against  the  Indians  and  again  demonstrated  con- 
trol of  the  region  Hie  services  had  been  rewarded 
by  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  in  the  Virginia 
militja,  and  he  was  made  an  Indian  commissioner 
In  1786  be  led  another  expedition  againat  the  Indi- 
ans in  Ohio,  His  own  narrative  of  the  capture  of 
Vmoennes  is  in  Milo  M  Quaife,  ed.,  The  Capture  of 
Old  Vincennea  (1927).  See  biography  by  James  A 
James  (1928). 

Clark,  Henry  James,  1826-73,  American  botanist 
and  zoologist,  b.  Easton,  Mass.,  grad  Univ.  of 
the  City  of  New  York  (now  New  York  Umv ). 
1848  He  studied  under  Asa  Gray  at  Harvard  and 
there  met  Louis  Agasaus,  whom  he  assisted  in  pre- 
paring parts  of  his  Contributions  to  the  Natural 
History  of  the  United  States  of  America  (4  vols  , 
1857-62)  He  taught  soology  at  Harvard  (1860- 
65).  Clark  contributed  to  the  cell  theory  and  to 
knowledge  of  the  histology  of  the  Porifera  and 
Coelenterata. 

Clark,  John,  1766-1832,  governor  of  Georgia  (1819- 
22),  b.  Edgecomb  co.,  N  C.  As  a  boy  he  served 
with  his  father,  Elijah  Clarke,  m  the  American 
Revolution  and  afterwards  won  distinction  as  an 
Indian  fighter  He  became  the  hero  and  leader  of 
the  democratic  frontiersmen  of  Georgia  in  their 
political  struggle  with  the  planters  of  the  coast 
and  the  wealthy  farmers  of  the  uplands,  led  by 
George  M.  TAOU*  ana  William  H.  CRAWFORD. 
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Clark,  John  Bats*,  1847-1938,  American  economist, 
b.  Providence,  R.I.,  Ph  D.  Amherat,  1800,  studied 
in  Germany.  He  was  on  the  Columbia  Univ.  facul- 
ty from  1896  to  1923.  He  criticized,  extended,  and 
refined  many  concepts  in  the  tradition  of  classical 
economics  and  was  the  chief  exponent  of  marginal 
utility  in  the  United  States  In  his  most  distin- 
guished work,  The  Distribution  of  Wealth  (1899),  he 
attempted  to  find  laws  controlling  the  distribution 
of  wealth  in  an  unchanging  or  static  (as  opposed  to 
dynamic)  society  He  was  also  concerned  with  the 
ethical  bases  of  economics  His  influence  was  enor- 
mous in  his  time  Hia  other  writings  include  The 
Philosophy  of  Wealth  (1885)  and  The  Essentials  of 
Economic  Theory  (1907)  See  John  Bate*  Clark  a 
Memorial  (1938),  published  by  hi*  children  His 
son,  John  Maurice  Clark,  1884-,  b  Northampton. 
Mass  ,  is  also  an  economist  A  graduate  of  Am- 
herst  (1905),  he  received  his  Ph  D  (1910)  from 
Columbia  and  has  been  professor  of  economics 
there  since  1926  He  has  also  been  a  consultant  for 
several  government  agencies  Departing  from  tho 
orthodox  economics  of  his  father,  J  M  Clark  has 
sought  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  discipline  by  con- 
sidering the  psychological  and  social  factors  of 
economic  life  and  analysing  the  institutional  back- 
ground In  Studies  in  the  Economics  of  Overhead 
Costs  (1923),  Social  Control  of  Business  (1926,  2d 
ed  ,  1939).  and  Strategic  Factors  in  Business  Cycles 
(1934)  he  has  made  original  contributions  Among 
his  other  works  are  Preface  to  Social  Economics 
(1937)  and  Alternative  to  Serfdom  (194S) ,  m  the  lat- 
ter ho  advocates  social  and  economic  planning 

Clark,  Jonas  Oilman,  1815-1900,  founder  of  Clark 
Univ  ,  b  Hubbardston,  Mass  After  a  long  career 
in  business  and  finance,  he  became  interested  m 
higher  education,  making  extended  trips  of  obser- 
vation abroad  and  interviewing  Amencan  college 
presidents  In  1880  he  moved  to  Worcester,  Mass  , 
and  m  1887  announced  the  founding  theie  of  Clark 
Univ  with  an  endowment  of  $1  000,000,  to  which, 
by  will,  was  added  his  lesiduary  estate  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Clark  College,  the  undergraduate 
school 

Clark,  Joshua  Reuben,  Jr.,  1871-,  \menean  diplo- 
mat, b  Qrantsville,  Utah,  grad  Columbia  School 
of  Law,  1906  J  Reuben  Clark  rose  in  the  service  in 
the  Dcpt  of  State  and  was  (1928-29)  Undersecre- 
tary of  State  befoie  serving  (19,40-33)  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Mexico  Ho  gave  a  noumtet  \  entional  inter- 
pretation to  tho  Monroe  Doctime  and  helped  to 
smooth  out  tmubles  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico 

Clark,  Josiah  Latimer,  1822-98,  English  engineer 
and  electrician  He  is  known  for  his  standard 
Clark  t  ell  While  chief  engineer  of  the  Electric  and 
International  Telegraph  Company  he  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  electrical  measurements  With  his 
partner,  Sir  Charles  Tilston  Bright,  he  invented 
an  insulated  covering  for  submarine  cables  and 
later  assisted  in  laying  the  first  8  Atlantic  cable, 
from  Pernambw  o  to  Senegal  He  invented  a  pneu- 
matic dispatch  tube  and  a  stereoscopic  single- 
lens  camera  and  was  a  leader  in  the  movement  for 
tho  Hystematizatiou  of  elcctru  al  standards  He 
wrote  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Electrical  Meas- 
urement (1868),  Dictionary  of  Metric  Measures 
(1891),  and  (with  Robert  Sabmo)  Electrical  Tables 
and  Formulae  (1871)  His  brother,  Edwin  Clark 
(1814-94),  invented  the  Clark  h\ druulic-hft  grav- 
ing dock 

Clark,  Lewis  Gaylord,  1808-73,  American  editor,  b 
near  Syracuse,  N  Y  ,  grad  Onondaga  Academy 
He  edited  (1834-60)  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine, 
and  made  it  the  leading  literary  publication  of  its 
day  He  wrote  Knickerbocker  f&ttch-Book  (1846) 
and  Knick-Knacks  from  an  Editor's  Table  (1852) 
See  The  Letters  of  Willis  Gaylord  Clark  and  Lewis 
Qaylard  Clark  (od  by  L  W  Dunlop,  1940). 

Clark,  Mark  Wayne,  1890-,  American  general,  b 
Madison  Barracks,  N  Y  ,  grad  West  Point,  1917 
A  captain  in  tho  First  World  War,  he  rose  to  be- 
come (1940)  army  ground  forces  <hief  of  staff 
During  the  Second  World  War,  he  commanded 
(1943-44)  the  U  8  5th  Armv  m  North  Africa  and 
in  Italy,  bet  ame  (1944)  Allied  commander  in  Italy, 
and  was  promoted  (1945)  full  general  He  served 
(1946-47)  as  head  of  the  U  S  occupation  forces 
in  Austria 

Clark,  Tom  Campbell,  1899-,  Associate  Justice  of 
the  US.  Supreme  Couit  (appointed  Aug  ,  1949), 
b  Dallas,  Texas,  grad  Univ  of  Texas  (B  A  ,  1921 , 
LL  B  ,  1922)  A  proteg6  of  Tom  Connally,  Clark 
became  (1937)  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General,  coordinated  (1942)  wat  relocation  of  the 
West  Coast  Japanese,  and  headed  the  antitrust 
division  (1943)  and  the  criminal  division  (1945)  of 
the  Dept  of  Justice  As  Attorney  Geneial  (1945- 
49)  he  was  noted  for  suits  against  trusts  and  dis- 
loyal groups.  He  succeeded  Frank  Murphy  on 
the  Supreme  Court  bench 

Clark,  Walter,  1846-1924,  American  jurist,  b.  Hali- 
fax eo  ,  N  C.,  grad  Univ.  of  North  Carolina,  1864 
He  entered  the  Confederate  army  at  16  and  was 
commended  for  gallantry  4at  Antietam  and  Fred- 
ericksburg.  After  the  war,  Clark  was  graduated 
(1867)  from  the  Columbia  School  of  Law,  was  ap- 
pointed Judge  of  the  superior  court  (1886)  and  later 
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(I860)  of  the  supreme  court  of  North  Carolina.  He 
gained  a  national  reputation  for  his  independent 
decisions  He  supported  many  progressive  causes 
in  addresses  and  articles  Clark  prepared  an 
Annotated  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  and  Supreme 
Court  Reports  (164  annotated  volumes),  edited  16 
volumes  of  the  North  Carolina  Records,  and  did 
other  writing  and  translating  See  biography  by 
Aubrey  L  Brooks  (1944). 

Clark,  William,  1770-1838,  Amencan  explorer,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPEDI- 
TION, b  Caroline  co  ,  Va  ,  brother  of  George  Rogers 
Clark  Ho  was  an  army  officer  (1792-96),  serving 
in  a  number  of  Indian  engagements  In  1803  he 
was  chosen  by  his  friend  Meriwether  Lewis  to 
accompany  the  overland  expedition  to  the  Pacific 
He  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  expe- 
dition through  his  interest  in  natural  history  and 
through  his  journals  and  maps,  which  provided 
valuable  records  In  1807,  after  the  expedition  had 
returned,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs,  with  headquarters  at  St  Louis,  and 
from  1813  to  1821  ho  was  governor  of  Missouri 
Territory  In  1814,  during  the  War  of  1812.  he  led 
an  expedition  against  the  British  and  Indians  in 
the  upper  Mississippi  valley,  upon  reaching  Prairie 
du  Chien,  Wis  ,  he  built  Fort  Shelby  Later,  with 
Auguste  Chouteau,  he  negotiated  a  number  of  im- 
portant treaties  with  the  Indians  and  aided  in 
suppressing  the  Wumebago  and  Bla<  k  Hawk 
uprisings  He  was  again  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  from  1821  until  his  death 

Clark,  William  Andrews,  1839-1925,  U  S  Senator 
and  copper  magnate,  b  Fayette  co  ,  Pa  He  moved 
to  Montana,  where  he  amassed  a  large  fortune 
from  the  development  of  the  copper  mines  He 
wielded  immense  power  and  had  a  long  feud  with 
Marcus  DALY  for  control  of  the  copper  deposits 
and  of  political  forces — virtually  of  Montana 
Clark  had  political  ambitions  and  was  president 
of  tho  Montana  constitutional  conventions  of  1884 
and  1889  but  was  defeated  in  the  race  of  1888  to  be 
territorial  delegate  to  Congress  Daly  blocked 
Clark's  moves  skillfully,  and  though  Clark  claimed 
election  as  one  of  Montana's  first  Senators,  the 
Senate  instead  seated  his  Republican  opponent  In 
1893  tho  state  legislature  was  deadlocked,  and 
Montana  was  left  with  only  one  Senator  In  1899 
there  was  another  deadlock,  and  Clark  was  de- 
clared elected  only  to  resign  in  face  of  a  Senate  in- 
vestigation and  a  pending  resolution  to  void  his 
election  In  1901  he  was  duly  elected  and  this 
time  served  his  term  and  retired  He  tied  the 
exploitation  of  copper  to  Eastern  capital,  winning 
over  such  brilliant  rivals  as  F  Augustus  Hemze, 
and  was  powerful  in  copper  development  in  Arizona 
as  well  as  in  Montana 

Clark,  William  Smith,  1826-86,  Amencan  educator, 
b  Ashfield,  Mass  ,  grad  Amherst,  1848,  and  stud- 
ied chemistry  and  botany  at  Gottmgen  (Ph  D  , 
1852)  He  taught  at  Amherst  until  the  Civil  War, 
fought  in  many  battles,  and  emerged  from  the 
struggle  a  brigadier  general  He  was  elected  to  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court  in  1864,  1865,  and 
1867  and  while  there  secured  the  location  at  Am- 
herst of  tho  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
(which  is  the  present-day  Univ  of  Massachusetts) 
He  was  president  of  this  institution  from  1867  to 
1879,  helped  organise  its  work,  and  taught  botany 
and  horticulture  He  went  to  Japan  (1876-77)  to 
establish  the  Imperial  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Sapporo 

Clark,  Willis  Gaylord,  1808-41,  American  editor 
and  poet,  twin  brother  of  Lewis  Gaylord  CLARK 
At  one  time  an  editor  of  the  New-York  Mirror,  he 
became  editor  and  owner  of  the  Philadelphia 
Gazette  His  Literary  Remains  (1844)  includes  tho 
sketches  and  verse  which  ho  contributed  to  tho 
New  York  Knickerbocker  Magazine 

Clark,  city  (pop  1,291),  co  seat  of  Clark  co ,  E 
S  Dak  ,  W  of  Watertown,  founded  1882  It  is  the 
trade  center  of  a  grain  and  stock-raising  area. 

Clark  College,  at  Atlanta,  Ga  ,  Negro,  Methodist, 
coeducational,  opened  1870,  chartered  1877,  named 
for  a  donor  It  cooperates  with  the  Atlanta  Univ 
System 

Clarkdale,  unincorporated  town  (pop  1,684),  cen- 
tral Am  ,  on  the  Verde  river  and  NE  of  Prescott 
It  was  founded  to  smelt  (after  1915)  copper  mi  nod 
at  Jerome  Many  Verde  valley  Indian  ruins  are 
near  by,  including  those  of  Tuaigoot 

Clarke,  Sir  Caspar  Purdon,  1846-1911,  English  art 
connoisseur  and  architect,  studied  m  France  and 
England  He  made  the  plans  for  remodeling  the 
houses  of  Parliament  and  served  under  the  royal 
commission  at  the  Pans  exposition  of  1878  He  be- 
came director  of  South  Kensington  Museum,  Lon- 
don, and  while  m  India  collecting  art  works  he 
supervised  plans  for  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Ex- 
hibition of  1885  He  was  director  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  York,  1905-10 

Clarke,  Charles  Cowden,  1787-1877,  English  school- 
master, friend  of  Keats  (who  was  a  pupil  of  Clarke's 
father)  and  of  other  eminent  men  of  letters  His 
lectures  on  Shakspere  were  published  as  Shake- 
sp*ar«  Characters  (1863).  With  bis  wife,  Mary 
Victoria  (Jlovello)  Cowden  Clarke,  1809-98,  he 
wrote  Recetketion*  of  Writer*  (1878)  and  The 
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Shakespeare  Key  (1879)  Mrs  Clarke  compiled 
The  Complete  Concordance  to  Shakespeare  (1844-45) 
See  R.  D  A) tick,  The  Cowden  Clarices  (1949) 

Clarke,  Edward  Daniel,  1769-1822,  English  traveler 
and  mineralogist  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
mineralogy  (1808)  and  hbranan  (1817)  at  Cam- 
bridge He  collected  valuable  relics  in  Egypt  and 
the  Near  East,  writing  accounts  of  his  finds  and 
of  his  journeys  See  biography  by  Bishop  Wil- 
liam Otter  (1S25) 

Clarke,  Helen  Archibald,  1860-1926,  American  au- 
thor, editor,  and  musician,  b  Philadelphia,  grad 
Music  School,  Univ  of  Pennsylvania,  1883  She 
edited  the  works  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  and  the  First  Folio  edition  of  Shakspere 
and  with  Charlotte  Porter  founded  the  magasmo 
Poet  Lore  (1888)  Her  works  include  Brouming's 
Italy  (1907),  The  Poet's  New  England  (1911),  and 
Browning  and  His  Century  (1912) 

Clarke,  James  Freeman,  1810-88,  American  Uni- 
tarian clergyman  and  author,  b  Hanover,  N.H  , 
grad  Harvard.  1829,  and  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
1833  While  in  chaige  of  the  Unitarian  church  in 
Louisville,  Ky  ,  1833-40,  he  was  for  three  years 
editor  of  the  Western  Messenger  He  helped  found 
the  Church  of  the  Disciples  in  Boston  in  1841  and 
was  its  pastor  until  1888,  except  the  years  1860-64, 
and  was  a  nonresident  professor  in  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  1867-71  The  Transcendental 
Club,  with  such  members  as  Bronson  Alcott  and 
Emerson,  included  Clarke,  and  he  was  active  m  the 
antislavery,  woman-suffrage,  and  other  reform 
movements  Among  his  books,  influential  in  their 
day,  weie  Ten  Great  Religions  (2  vols  ,  1871-83), 
Orthodoxy  Its  Truths  and  Errors  (1866),  and  Es- 
sentials and  N  on- Essentials  in  Religion  (1878).  See 
biography  by  E  E  Hale  (1891),  which  includes,  a 
fragmentary  autobiography 

Clarke,  John,  1609-76,  one  of  the  founders  of  Rhode 
Island,  b  Wcsthorpe,  Suffolk,  England  Ho  came 
to  Boston  m  1637  Sympathetic  to  Anne  HUTCH- 
INSON  in  tho  antmoroian  controversy,  he  joined 
her  and  William  CODDINOTON  in  founding  Ports- 
mouth on  Aquidneck  (Rhode  Island)  in  1638 
Clarke  supported  Codding  ton  in  his  contest  with 
the  Hutchmson-Gorton  party  and  in  1639  with- 
drew with  him  to  found  Newport  He  was  both 
physician  and  Baptist  pastor  at  Newport.  Unlike 
Coddmgton,  Clarke  favored  the  union  in  1647  of 
tho  Aquidneck  settlements  with  Providence  and 
Warwick  and  in  1651  went  with  Roger  WILLIAM* 
to  England  There  they  succeeded  in  having  re- 
voked the  Coddmgton  commission  Clarke  re- 
mained in  England  as  colonial  agent  and  was  the 
most  influential  figure  in  securing  from  Charles  II 
tho  liberal  charter  of  1663  On  his  return  he  served 
(1664-69)  m  the  general  awsembly  and  was  thrice 
deputy  governor  His  III  Newes  from  New  England 
(1652)  was  an  arraignment  of  Massachusetts 
authorities  for  their  hostility  to  religious  liberty 

Clarke,  John  Hessm,  1857-1945,  Amencan  jurist 
and  writer  on  international  affairs,  b  Lisbon,  Ohio, 
grad  Western  Reserve  Univ  (B  A  ,  1877,  M  A  ,• 
1880)  A  lawyer  in  Lisbon,  then  in  Youngstown 
then  in  Cleveland,  he  associated  himself  with  the 
reform  group  around  Tom  L  JOHNSON  and  in  1893 
was  the  refoi  m  candidate  unsuccessfully  opposing 
Mark  Hanna  for  the  U  S  Senate  He  was  a  Fed- 
eral judge  in  Ohio  before  he  was  appointed  (1916) 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  by 
Piesident  Wilson  He  resigned  to  devote  himself 
to  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  was  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  U  S  entrance  into  the  League  of  Nations 
He  wrote  America  and  World  Peace  (1925) 

Clarke,  John  Mason,  1857-1925,  American  paleon- 
tologist, b  Canandaigua,  N  Y ,  grad  Amherst, 
1877  He  studied  abroad,  taught  at  Smith  (1881- 
84),  and  was  (from  1894)  professor  of  geology  at 
Renaselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  paleontological  and  geological 
surveys  of  New  York  state  from  1886,  succeeding 
James  Hall  in  1898,  and  from  1904  was  state  geol- 
ogist and  director  of  the  state  museum  at  Albany 
He  was  an  authority  on  the  Devonian  period  and 
wrote  many  books  and  papers  on  geology  and 
paleontology 

Clarke,  Marcus  Andrew  Hislop,  1846-81,  Australian 
author,  b  London  Ho  emigiated  to  Australia  in 
18G3  He  wrote  a  numbei  of  plays  and  novels,  in- 
cluding that  classic  of  Australian  fiction,  For  th» 
Term  of  His  Natural  Life  (London,  1874),  a  somber 
and  powerful  story  of  life  in  a  penal  settlement. 

Clarke,  Mary  Victoria  (Novello)  Cowden:  see 
CLAKKK,  CHARLES  COWDEN 

Clarke,  Richard  W  .  see  DEADWOOO  DICK 

Clarke,  Samuel,  1675  1729,  English  philosopher  and 
divine  Ho  held  various  rectorships,  was  chaplain 
in  ordinary  to  Queen  Anne,  translated  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  and  wrote  on  scientific,  philosophical, 
and  religious  subjects  He  supported  the  theories 
of  Newton  and  argued  with  Leibniz  in  defense  of 
the  existence  of  absolute  space  Clarke  maintained 
that  ethical  law  is  as  constant  as  mathematical 
law  His  published  works  include  many  transla- 
tions, lectures,  sermons,  and  commentaries.  His 
treatise  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Unity  appeared 
m  1712  The  Leibnis  correspondence  was  published 
In  1717. 
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CLARKE,  THOMAS  SHIELDS 

Clarke,  Thomas  Shield*,  1860-1920,  American 
painter  and  sculptor,  b  Pittsburgh,  studied  at  the 
Art  Students  League  of  New  York  and  in  Pans 
and  Italy  He  painted  A  Fool's  Fool  (Pa  Acad  of 
the  Fine  Arts)  and  Night  Market  in  Morocco  (Phil- 
adelphia Ait  Club)  His  sculptures  include  The 
Cider  Press,  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  the 
caryatids  of  the  Four  Seasons  on  the  Appellate 
Courthouse,  New  York,  and  Alma  Mater,  Prince- 
ton Umv 

Clarke,  Walter,  c  1638-1714,  colonial  governor  of 
Rhode  Island,  b  Newport,  R  I  He  was  deputy 
governor  (1679-80, 1700-1714)  and  was  three  times 
governor  (1670-77,  1680,  1690-98)  of  Rhode  Is- 
land He  is  chioflv  remembered  for  his  refusal  to 
surrender  the  Rhode  Island  ohaiter  upon  the  de- 
mand of  Sir  Edmund  Andros 

Clarke,  William  Branwhite,  1798-1878,  English 
geologist  and  clerjrvman  He  made  15  geological 
trips  to  the  European  tontment  before  going,  in 
1839,  to  New  South  Wales,  where  he  had  a  church 
for  25  years  He  diseovei  ed  gold,  tin,  and  diamonds 
and  developed  the  <  oal  fields  m  Australia 

Clarke  College   see  DUBUQUE,  Iowa. 

Clark  Pork  [for  William  Clark],  river,  c  360  mi  long, 
part  of  the  Columbia  river  system,  rising  in  8W 
Montana  neat  Butte  and  flowing  N  to  Deer  Lodge 
and  then  NW  past  Missoula  and  on  to  Fend 
Oreille  Lake  in  the  Idaho  Panhandle  The  PFND 
OHEILLE  river,  which  flows  westward  from  the 
lake,  is  sometimes  <  ailed  a  continuation  of  Clark 
Fork  The  early  headwater  near  Butte  is  Silver 
Bow  Crook,  and  parts  of  its  course  are  also  called 
Hell  Gate  and  Missoula  Its  chief  tributary  is  the 
Bittorroot 

Clarksburg.  1  Textile  town  (pop  1,317),  NW  Mass  , 
near  the  Vt  line,  settled  1769,  mo  1798  Briggs- 
ville  is  the  population  center  2  City  (pop  30,579), 
co  seat  of  Hairmon  co  ,  N  W  Va  ,  SSE  of  Wheeling 
at  the  confluence  of  Elk  Crock  and  the  West  Fork 
of  the  Monongahela,  chartered  1785  It  is  an  m- 
dustnal  city  producing  glass,  toy  maibles,  chemi- 
cals, tin  plate,  food  products,  und  building  blocks 
and  is  the  trading  center  for  an  area  of  coal  mines, 
oil  and  gas  fields,  and  grazing  lands  It  was  an  im- 
portant Union  supply  base  during  the  Civil  War 
Stonewall4Jackson  was  born  here 

Clarksdale,  city  (pop  12,168),  co  seat  of  Coahoma 
co  ,  NW  Miss  ,  on  the  Sunflower  arid  SSE  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn  ,  m  a  rich  cotton  area,  settled  1848  on 
the  site  of  an  Indian  fortification,  me  1882  It  has 
a  notable  public  library  and  holds  an  annual  cotton 
festival 

Clarkaon,  Thomas,  1760-1846,  English  abolitionist 
He  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  agitating  against 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  doing  a  gieat  amount  of 
investigation  With  William  WILBERFOUCK,  he 
shares  the  chief  credit  for  the  act  of  1807  abolishing 
British  slave  trade  His  teat-know  n  books  are  His- 
tory of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Accomplishment  of  the 
Abolition  of  the  Afncftn  Slave  Trade  by  the  tinlish 
Parliament  (2  vols  ,  1808)  and  Memoirs  of  the  Pn- 
•  vote  and  Public  Life  of  W  illiam  Penn  (2  vols  ,  1813) 
See  E  L  Gnggs,  Thomas  Clarkson,  the  friend  of 
Slaves  (1936) 

Clarkson  College  of  Technology  see  POTSDAM,  N  Y. 

Clarks  Summit,  residential  borough  (pop  2,691), 
NE  Pa ,  NW  of  Scranton,  settled  1799,  me  1911 

Clarkston,  city  (pop  3,1 16) ,  SE  Wash  ,  on  the  Snake 
nver  at  the  Idaho  border,  in  a  gram,  fruit,  and  live- 
stock area,  me  1902 

Clarksville.  1  City  (pop  3,118),  co  seat  of  Johnson 
oo  ,  NW  Ark ,  near  the  Arkansas  nver  E  of  Fort 
Smith,  in  a  region  producing  peaches,  coal,  and 
natural  gas  The  College  of  the  Ozarks  (Presby- 
terian, coeducational,  1891)  is  here  S  Town  (pop 
2,386),  8  Ind  ,  on  the  Ohio  and  near  Louisville,  Ky  , 
laid  out  1783  3  Town  (pop  1,240),  NE  Iowa,  on 
the  Shell  Rock  River  and  NW  of  Watetloo,  me 
1874.  Heery  Woods  State  Park  is  near  4  City 
(pop.  11,831),  co  seat  of  Montgomery  co  ,  N  Tenn  , 
on  the  Cumberland  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River 
and  NW  of  Nashville,  platted  1784.  It  is  an  im- 
portant dark-tobacco  center,  other  products  in- 
clude flour  and  rubber  Austin  Peay  State  College 
and  an  experiment  b  tat  ion  of  the  Umv  of  Tennes- 
see College  of  Agriculture  are  here  Near  by  is 
Dunbar  Cave.  6  City  (pop  4,095),  co  seat  of  Red 
River  co.,  £  Texas,  NE  of  Dallas,  settled  1828,  me 
1837  The  area  has  blackland  farms,  livestock  rais- 
ing, and  lumbering 

Clark  University,  at  Woicester,  Mass  ;  nonsectanan, 
coeducational,  chartered  1887,  opened  1889  (see 
CLARK,  JONAS  OILMAN)  Under  G  Stanley  Hall, 
the  first  president,  it  became  one  of  the  pioneer 
graduate  schools,  specializing  in  education  and  psy- 
chology It  now  has  a  school  of  geography  and  the 
undergraduate  Clark  College 

clary:  see  SAOB 

classicism,  in  literature  and  art,  originally  the  tend- 
ency to  look  to  the  cultures  of  Greece  and  Rome 
for  models  of  balance,  proportion,  elegance,  and 
simplicity  As  principles  were  derived  from  the 
rules  of  the  ancients  and  their  works  of  art,  clas- 
sicism came  to  mean  adherence  to  ancient  aca- 
demic canons,  as,  for  instance,  m  17th-century 
French  tragedy,  wheie  Aristotle's  Poetic*  furnished 
rules  for  playwrights  and  critics  alike.  In  a  wider 
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application  of  the  term,  classicism  means  clearness, 
elegance,  symmetry  and  repose,  produced  by  atten- 
tion to  traditional  and  recognised  forms  In  music 
it  is  objectivity  of  conception,  emphasis  on  balance 
of  structure,  and  absence  of  violent  passions  The 
late  18th  cent  is  the  modern  classical  period  in 
music,  in  which  the  so-called  Viennese  classicists — 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and,  in  some  respects, 
Schubert — were  the  leading  composers  Classic 
qualities  exist  in  the  works  of  Bach  and  Handel  and 
may  be  found  side  by  side  with  romanticism  in 
every  age  Incidentally,  musical  use  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  loose  usage  of  popular  as  opposed  to 
classical  The  term  classicism  is  often  applied  to 
the  purely  literary  aspects  of  HUMANISM  An  im- 
poitant  extreme  form  of  classicism  was  the  Cice- 
romanism  of  15th-  and  16th-century  Europe  In 
French  hteiatuie,  Ronsard  and  others  of  the  PLE- 
IADE  attempted  to  wiite  on  classical  lines  Boileau- 
Despr6aux  was  the  critical  genius  of  French  classi- 
cism, and  Racine  and  Corneille  its  principal  poets 
In  Geiraany,  Lessing  and  Wmckelmann  advocated 
classic  prim  iples  in  art,  but  the  stream  of  classicism 
was  deflected  by  STURM  UND  DRANG  until  the  years 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  cent  when  Goethe  and 
Schiller  produced  great  classic  drama  In  England 
the  tendencies  of  18th-century  wnteis  such  as  Pope 
and  Dryden  is  called  NEOCLABSICWM  In  20th-cen- 
tury England  and  America  there  has  been  a  le- 
newal  of  interest  in  Greek  liteiaturo,  and  classical 
models  have  been  somewhat  revived  in  free  veise 
Classicibm  is  to  be  contrasted  with  ROMANTICISM, 
for  they  are  fundamentally  different,  but  romanti- 
cism is  also  more  than  a  reaction  against  another 
school  See  CHINESE  LITERATURE,  CLASSIC  RE- 
VIVAL, articles  on  hteiature  of  European  nations, 
such  as  FRENCH  LITERATURE,  those  on  art,  such  as 
RENAISSANCE  ART,  and  RENAISSXNCK  See  Gilbert 
Highet,  The  Classical  Tradition  (1949) 

classic  revival,  widely  diffused  phase  of  taste  (known 
as  ueoclassic)  which  influenced  architecture  and 
the  arts  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  during  the 
last  years  of  the  18th  and  the  fiist  half  of  the  19th 
cent  The  eia  was  characterized  by  enthusiasm  for 
classical  antiquity  and  for  archaeological  knowl- 
edge, stimulated  by  the  excavations  of  Roman  re- 
mains at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  and  by  the 
commencement  of  archaeological  investigation  in 
Greece  by  James  Stuart  and  Nicholas  Revett  in 
1751  The  results  were  embodied  in  their  joint 
woi  k,  A  ntiqmties  of  Athens,  of  which  the  first  vol- 
ume (1762)  is  considered  to  have  been  more  le- 
sponsible  than  any  other  single  factor  for  a  changed 
du  ection  in  taste  Stuai  t's  garden  temple  in  Greek 
Done  style  at  Hagley,  England,  was  the  fiist  ex- 
ample of  Greek  design  in  Western  Europe,  but  the 
utilizing  of  Gieek  material  was  delayed  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  revival,  and  the  earlier  phase  con- 
fined itself  to  Roman  models  In  Fiance  the  imi- 
tation of  ancient  Rome  predominated  in  the  crys- 
tallizing of  the  Empire  style  sponsored  by  Na- 
poleon In  the  United  States,  after  the  Revolution, 
this  same  spirit  served  in  the  formation  of  a  style 
for  public  buildings  The  Palladian  system  of  de- 
sign lost  popularity,  and  Thomas  Jefferson's  design 
for  the  Virginia  state  capitol  (1786)  at  Richmond 
marks  the  return  to  the  monumental  Roman  tem- 
ple for  inspiration  The  Church  of  the  Madeleine, 
Paris  (1804),  is  the  first  of  the  Roman  temple  re- 
productions in  Europe  In  America  the  Greek 
phase,  known  as  neo-Grec  or  Greek  revival,  achieved 
its  first  expression,  and  an  exceedingly  influential 
one,  in  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 
(1799),  by  Benjamin  H  Latiobe,  designed  to  imi- 
tate a  Greek  Ionic  temple  The  Roman  and  the 
Greek  aspects  of  the  classic  revival  eventually  al- 
lied themselves  in  a  Gieco-Roman  form,  bringing 
the  entire  movement  to  a  height  of  popularity 
c  1820,  the  Greek  forms  attained  their  chief  diffu- 
sion after  this  date  and  until  c  1850.  The  influence 
of  the  revival  was  felt  everywhere  m  Europe,  and 
particularly  in  Great  Britain  But  in  no  country 
did  it  dominate  as  in  the  United  States,  where 
classic  colonnades  were  appended  to  state  capitols 
and  to  modest  farm  houses  throughout  the  land 
After  the  Civil  War  its  dry  and  literal  later  phase 
was  extinguished  by  the  romanticist  styles  of  the 
Victoiian  period  Among  the  important  buildings 
of  the  American  classic  revival  are  the  Washington 
monument,  Baltimore  (1815),  by  Robert  Mills, 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  Philadelphia  (1819-24), 
by  B  H  Latrobo,  campus  buildings,  Umv  of  Vir- 
ginia (1817-26),  by  Thomas  JBFFEKBON.  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  Philadelphia  (1844),  by  William 
Strickland,  main  building,  Girard  College,  Phila- 
delphia (1833-47),  by  T.  U.  Walter,  Subtieasury, 
New  York  (1834),  by  Town  and  Davis,  and  dome 
and  wings  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  (1851-65), 
by  T.  U  Walter  See  Talbot  Hamlm,  Greek  Re- 
vival Architecture  in  America  (1044) 

Clatsop  Indians,  North  American  Indian  tribe  of 
the  Chinook  linguistic  stock  They  lived  on  the 
Northwest  Coast  8  of  the  Columbia  river 

Clauda  (klo'du)  or  Cauda  (kd'du),  modern  Or. 
Oavdos  (gav'dhos,  gav'dh.6).  small  Mediterranean 
island,  Greece,  c.40  mi  3  of  Crete.  Acts  27.10. 

Claude,  Jean  (»hft'  kl6d'),  1619-87,  French  Prot- 
estant theologian.  He  was  Protestant  pastor  at 


Paris.  Although  inferior  as  a  controversialist  to  the 
contemporary  Catholic  apologist  Jacques  Bossuet, 
Claude  received  considerable  attention  for  his  dis- 
agreements with  Bossuet,  Pierre  Nicole,  and  the 
Jansenist  Antome  Arnauld  He  was  expelled  from 
France  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 

Claudel,  Paul  Louis  Charles  (pdl'  IwS'  sharl'  klodM') , 
1868-,  French  diplomat,  poet,  and  dramatist  He- 
held  diplomatic  posts  in  the  United  States,  South 
America,  China,  Japan,  Italy,  and  Belgium  Though 
a  disciple  of  Rimbaud,  Claudel  admired  particular- 
ly the  symbolism  of  Catholic  theologians  Excel- 
lent examples  of  his  lyuc  poetry  may  be  found  in 
Cinq  Grandes  Odes  (1910),  Corona  BenignHatis  Anni 
Dei  (1914,  Eng  tr  ,  Coronal,  1943),  and  La  Messe 
la-bos  (1919)  His  plays  include  Tete  d'or  (1890), 
Le  Portage  de  midi  (1906),  and  L'Annonce  faite  a 
Mane  (1912,  Eng  tr  ,  Tidings  Brought  to  Mary, 
1916)  The  last  two  are  considered  his  master- 
pieces He  composed  an  enormous  play  in  foui 
cycles,  Le  Soulier  de  satin  (1928-29;  Eng  ti  ,  The 
Satin  Slipper,  1931)  In  spite  of  its  length,  it  was 
pei  formed  successfully  in  France  during  the  Nazi 
occupation  His  views  on  art  and  aesthetics  arc 
found  in  L'CEil  ecoute  (1946).  A  group  of  essays 
called  Contacts  et  circonstances  appeared  in  1940 

Claude  Lorrain  (klod'  Ifli?').  whose  real  name  was 
Claude  Gelee  01  Gellee  (zhuliV),  1600-1682,  Fiench 
landscape  painter,  b  Loiiaino  At  the  age  of  12  he 
worked  for  his  bi  other,  a  wood  engraver  in  Frei- 
burg im  Breisgau  Latei  ho  went  to  Rome,  wheie 
he  worked  with  the  landscape  painter  Augustine 
Tassi  In  1625  he  visited  Venice  and  then  letui  ned 
to  France,  wheio  he  was  assistant  to  Claude  do 
Ruet,  painter  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine  In  1627  he 
settled  in  Rome  and  under  the  patronage  of  Pope 
Urban  VIII  rapidly  lose  to  fame  He  kept  a  book 
with  tinted  drawings  of  his  paintings  and  names  of 
the  purchasers  (Duke  of  Devonshire  Coll ,  Chats- 
worth)  Claude's  landscapes,  usually  painted 
against  the  light,  but  wholly  luminous,  are  in  the 
best  classical  tradition  and  exercised  a  lasting  influ- 
ence on  the  art  of  landscape  painting  Examples  of 
his  work  are  to  be  found  in  the  National  Gallerv, 
London,  the  Dona  Palace,  Rome,  the  Louvie,  the 
Prado,  and  the  Metiopolitari  Museum  His  etch- 
ings are  also  highly  prized  See  studies  by  M  F 
Sweetser  (1878)  and  Lady  Dilke  (1884,  in  French), 
both  with  catalogue^  of  paintings 

Claude  Michel  •  see  CLOUION 

Claudia,  Christian  who  sent  gioetmgs  to  Timothy 
2  Tim  421 

Claudian  (Claudius  Claudmnus)  (k!6'deun),d  408?, 
last  Latin  classic  poet  Probably  born  in  Alexan- 
dria, ho  flourished  at  court  under  Arcadius  and 
Honorms  Besides  panegNru's,  idyls,  epigiums, 
and  oc<  asional  poems,  he  wrote  several  epi<  s,  the 
most  ambitious  of  which  is  the  Itape  of  Proserpina, 
perhaps  inferior  to  his  epic  attack  upon  Itufinus 
He  has  been  highh  rojjarded  as  a  writer  vigorous, 
skillful,  and  imaginative  See  T  Hodgkin,  Clau- 
dian, the  Last  of  the  Hainan  Potts  (1875) 

Claudius  I  (Tiberius  Claudius  Drusus  Nero  Ger- 
manicus)  (kl6'deus),  10  B  C -A  D  64,  Roman 
emperor  (A.D  41 -A  D  54),  son  of  the  elder 
Drusus  and  thus  nephew  of  TIBERIUS  When 
CALIUUL*.  was  murdeied,  the  soldiers  found 
Claudius,  who  had  been  of  utterly  no  importance, 
hiding  behind  a  turtam  in  the  palace  m  abject 
terror  Thev  hauled  him  forth,  and  the  Praetorians 
pro<  launed  him  emperor  Tina  act  offended  the 
senators,  who  never  forgave  Claudius  It  also 
made  him  favor  the  army  Ho  annexed  Maure- 
taiua  and  landed  in  A  D.  43  in  Britain,  whu  h  he 
made  a  province  Agnppa's  kingdom  of  Judaea 
and  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  were  reabsorbed  into 
the  empire,  and  the  authority  of  provincial  pro- 
curators was  extended  He  caused  MKSSALINA, 
his  third  wife,  to  be  executed  and  was  in  turn 
supposedly  poisoned  by  her  successor,  AORIPPINA 
II  (his  niece),  after  she  had  led  him  to  pass  over 
his  son  BRITANNICUB  as  heir  m  favor  of  NEHO,  her 
son  by  a  former  husband.  Claudius  was  much  re- 
viled by  his  enemies  and  accused  of  being  a  tool  m 
the  hands  of  his  freedmen-secretaries  and  his  wives, 
but  he  actually  seems  to  have  had  considerable 
ability.  Claudius'  literary  works  are  lost  He  is  the 
chief  figure  in  two  novels  by  Robert  Graves,  /, 
Claudius  (1934)  and  Claudius  the  God  (1935). 

Claudius  II  (Marcus  Aurehus  Claudius),  d  270. 
Ilomau  emperor  (268-70) ,  <  allod  Gothicus.  He  had 
been  a  successful  general  under  Valerian,  and  he 
put  down  the  revolt  in  which  GALLIENUS  was 
killed.  Claudius  succeeded  Galhenus  and  went  to 
the  East  to  resist  the  Goths  who  were  overrunning 
the  empire  In  269  Claudius  overwhelmed  the 
barbarians  at  Naissus  (now  Nish  or  Nis,  Yugo- 
slavia). He  was  succeeded  by  AUKELIAN 

Claudius,  famous  Roman  gens  Appius  Claudius 
Sabinus  Inregillenis  or  Regillensis  (a'pSus,  subl'- 
nus  ui're'jtte'nus,  rejUon'sis)  formed  a  tribe  in 
Rome  (c  504  B  C  )  and,  while  consul  (495  B  C  ), 
caused  withdrawal  of  the  plebeians  to  the  sacred 
mount  because  of  his  severe  interpretation  of  the 
laws  of  debt.  Appius  Claudius  Crassus  (kra'sus) 
was  consul  (471  and  451  B  C.)  and  decemvir  (451- 
449  B.C ).  He  seems  to  have  sought  to  placate  the 
plebeians  and  was  known  as  a  lawgiver,  but  his 
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career  ended  in  failure.  Legend  says  that  his  at- 
tempt to  rape  VIRGINIA  caused  a  revolt,  in  which 
he  was  killed.  Appius  Claudiui  Caecus  (so'kus), 
while  censor  (312-308  B  C  ),  disregarded  the  po- 
litical disabilities  of  freed  men  and  landleflH  citizens 
He  was  consul  (307  and  290  B  C  )  and  later  led  the 
opposition  to  the  invasion  of  Pm  RHHUS  He  con- 
structed the  first  Roman  aqueduct  and  began  con- 
struction of  the  Appian  Way.  Pubhus  Claudius 
Pulcher  (pu'bleus,  pftl'kur),  while  consul  (249 
B  C.),  attacked  the  Carthaginian  floot  at  Drepanum 
and  was  defeated  because  (it  was  believed)  he 
throw  the  sacred  chickens  into  the  nca.  Appius 
Claudius  Pulcher,  d  c  48  B  C  ,  <  ampaignod  in  Asia 
(72  B  C  ) ,  he  became  praetor  (57  B  C  ) ,  propraetor 
in  Sardinia  (66  B  C  ),  consul  (54  B  C  ),  and  pro- 
consul of  Cihcia  (53  B  C  )  Ho  had  to  seek  through 
Pompey  the  assistance  of  his  rival  Cicero  to  secure 
Ins  a<  quittal  from  impeachment  He  joined  Pompev 
in  the  civil  war  and  died  in  Eubooa  For  Pubhus 
Claudius  Pulcher.  see  CLODH'H 

Claudius  Lysias  (tts'fiua),  official  at  Jerusalem  who 
saved  Paul  from  the  mob  Acts  21-23 

Claus,  Emile  (amel'  klous'),  1849-1924,  Belgian 
landscape  and  genre  painter,  studied  at  the  Antwerp 
Academy  Most  of  his  work  was  done  in  his  studio 
at  Astftne,  Belgium  Views  along  tho  Thames  and 
landscapes  of  the  Belgian  <  ounti  y  and  i  iver  scenery, 
painted  m  the  impressionistic  manner,  aie  m  the 
Luxembourg  Museum,  Pans,  and  in  the  galleries 
of  Brussels,  Antweip,  Ghent,  and  Lie*  go 

Clauselot  Clauzel.  Bertrand  (hfitra'  klozeT).  1772- 
1842,  marshal  of  Fiance  Having  soivod  in  the 
Fiench  Revolutionaiy  Wais  und  in  the  Napoleonic 
campaigns,  particulaily  in  the  Ponmsular  Wai, 
he  was  created  count  (181  i)  He  joined  Napoleon 
m  the  Hundred  Days  (1815)  and  after  the  Restora- 
tion spent  some  time  in  exile  in  the  United  States 
returning  to  Franco  to  become  .1  deputy  of  the  op- 
position After  the  July  Revolution  he  was  sent  as 
oommandei  in  chief  to  Algeria  (IX {0-31)  and  was 
made  marshal  (18  31)  Again  commander  in  chief 
and  govoinoi  general  in  \lgciia  (1835-37),  ho  was 
blamed  for  Ftench  rencrscs  there 

Clausen,  Sir  George  (kleVsuri),  hs52  1044  English 
figure  and  landscape  paintei  Ho  studied  in  Pans 
with  Bouguoreau,  but  his  niatino  style  is  rathet  sug- 
gewtive  of  Bastion-Lepage  His  Girl  at  the  Gate  and 
(iltanvrs  Returning  (Tate  Gall)  are  characteristic 
Ho  enjoyed  many  honois,  and  his  lectures  as  pro- 
fos^or  of  painting  at  the  Royal  \cademy  were  pub- 
lished under  the  titles  lectures  on  Painting  (1004) 
and  Aims  and  Idealt  tn  Art  (1900) 

Clausewitz,  Karl  von  (kiirl'  fun  klou'zuvlts),  178O- 
18  31,  Prussian  general  and  vvntoi  on  inditarv  strat- 
egy, of  Polish  dew  ent  He  served  in  the  Rhino 
campaigns  (1703-94),  won  tho  regard  of  Srharn- 
horst  at  the  Berlin  Military  Academy,  and  served 
in  the  wars  against  Napoleon  In  the  servue  of 
Russia  from  1812  until  1814,  he  helped  negotiate 
the  convention  of  Tauroggen  (1812).  which  re- 
moved YORCK  VON  WYKTKNBITKO  and  hit)  Prus- 
sians from  the  service  of  Nai>oleon  and  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  War  of  Liberation  Later  he  re- 
entered  tho  Prussian  armj .  fought  at  Waterloo, 
and  was  appointed  director  of  tho  German  Wai 
Sc  hool  (1818)  His  mosterpiec  e.  On  War,  was  un- 
finished and  was  published  after  his  death  Tho 
doe  trines  expounded  m  it,  including  that  of  total 
war  (that  all  of  the  citizens,  torntor\  ,  and  property 
of  the  enemv  nation  should  bo  attacked  in  every 
way  possible),  had  an  enormous  effect  on  military 
strategy  and  tae  tics 

Clausius,  Rudolf  Julius  Emanuel  (t(7o'd6lf  voo'lyoos 
ama'nooe'l  klou'zy  cujs) ,  1822-88,  German  mathe- 
matu  al  physicist  A  pioneer  in  the  se  lence  of  ther- 
modynamics, he  introduced  the  <  OIK  ept  of  entropy 
and  lestated  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics 
heat  c  annot  of  itself  pass  from  a  t  older  to  a  hottei 
body  He  applied  his  researches  on  heat,  electric- 
ity ,  and  moloe  ular  physic  s  to  the  development  of 
the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  and  in  formulating  a 
theory  of  electrolysis  whet  em  he  states  that  elec- 
tric forces  are  merely  direr  ting  agents  in  the  inter- 
change of  ions  A  profossoi  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, Zurich  (1855-67),  and  at  the  universities  of 
WUrsburg  (1867  69)  and  Bonn  (from  1869),  he 
wrote  Die  Potentialfunktwn  nnd  das  Potential 
(1859)  and  Die  mechanuche  Warnulheoiw  ( 1864-67, 
Eng  tr  ,  The  Mechanical  Theory  of  Hi  at,  1879) 

Clausthal-Zellerfeld  (klous'tol-ttie'luifolt),  town 
(pop  14,904),  in  the  former  Hanover  prov ,  N 
Germany,  in  the  Har*  mts  An  eld  mining  center 
(copper  and  lead,  formerly  silvei),  it  also  isaiesort 

Clauzel,  Bertrand   see  CLAUBEL,  BERTKAND 

Claverack,  unincorporated  residential  village  (pop 
c  400),  E  N  Y  ,  near  Hudson  Among  its  fine  old 
houses  are  the  Van  Rensaeloei  manoi  house  and  the 
first  courthouse  of  Columbia  co 

Claverhouse,  John  Graham  of:  see  DUNDEE,  JOHN 
GRAHAM  or  CLAVERHOUSE,  IST  VISCOUNT 

clavichord  (kl&'vikdrd),  keyboard  musical  instru- 
ment invented  m  the  Middle  Ages.  It  consists  of  a 
small  rectangular  wooden  box  containing  a  sound- 
ing board  and  a  set  of  strings  Keys  caused  the 
strings  to  be  struck  with  small  wedges  of  metal 
called  tangents,  which  not  only  set  the  string  into 
vibration  but  determined  its  vibrating  length,  thus 
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one  string  sufficed  for  about  four  keys.  Early  in  the 
18th  cent  ,  clavichords  were  built  with  a  string  for 
each  key;  such  instruments  were  more  expensive 
and  harder  to  tune  but  gradually  supplanted  the 
older  ones.  The  clavichord  became  musically  im- 
portant in  the  16th  cent  and  remained  popular  un- 
til the  end  of  the  18th  cent  It  is  a  drawing-room 
instrument  with  a  delicate,  expressive  tone 

Claviere.Stienne  (atyeVklavyer'),  1735-93.  French 
financier  A  merchant  and  banker  of  Geneva,  he 
participated  (1782)  m  the  popular  revolution  at 
Geneva  and  was  forced  to  leave  Switzerland  when 
the  aristocrats  leturned  to  power  m  the  same  year 
He  was  an  adviser  of  Mirabeau  on  financial  policy 
and  became  the  financial  bulwark  of  tho  French 
Revolutionists  and  finance  minister  (1792-93) 
Clavioie  fell  with  the  Girondists  and  committed 
suicide  rather  than  face  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal He  wrote  Of  France  and  of  the  Untied  States 
(1787,  Eng  tr  ,  1787) 

Clavijero,  Francisco  Javier  (franso'skS  hilwiV 
klavoha'ro),  1731-87,  Mexican  scholar  and  histo- 
rian Becoming  u  Jesuit  (1748),  he  taught  m  Jesuit 
colleges  in  Mexico  until  the  expulsion  of  the  order 
(1767)  From  hi>  refuge  in  Italy  he  wrote  several 
works  on  tho  history  of  Mexico  His  most  impor- 
tant woik,  The  History  of  Mexico  (Kng  tr  ,  1787), 
ehows  an  immense  knowledge  of  Indian  languages, 
customs,  and  history 

Clavijo  y  Fajardo,  Jose  (hosa'  klave'ho  6  fahar'dho), 
1730'-1806,  Spanish  journalist,  b  Canary  Islands 
Ho  visited  France,  wheio  ho  mot  Buff  on  and  Vol- 
tairo  and  became  a  Gallicist  and  follower  of  the  En- 
cyclopedists His  vmtings  after  1702  in  the  news- 
paper the  Pensador  attacked  Spanish  traditional- 
ism Clavijo's  duel  \vith  Beaumarchais  is  tho  basis 
of  Goethe's  play,  Clavijo 

Clawson,  city  (pop  4,006).  SE  Mich  ,  near  De- 
troit, me  1920  There  are  machine  shops  here 

Clazton,  Philander  Priestly,  1862-1939,  American 
educator,  b  Bedford  co  ,  Tonn  ,  grad  Umv  of 
Tennessee  (B  A  ,  1882,  MA,  1887)  and  studied 
at  Johns  Hopkins  and  in  Germany  After  several 
voars'  expcMience  as  a  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Noith  Carolina,  he  taught  at  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  (1803- 
1902)  and  latei  was  professor  of  education  at  tho 
Umv  of  Tennessee  (1002-11)  He  served  (1911- 
21)  as  U  S  commissioner  of  education,  his  ad- 
ministration being  distinguished  by  marked  ex- 
pansion of  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion in  civic,  mdustiml,  agncultural,  and  Negro 
education  He  was  afterward*  provost  (1921-2 i) 
of  the  Umv  of  Alabama  and  superintendent  of 
schools  (1023  29),  Tuba,  Okla  ,  and  from  1930 
was  president  of  the  Austin  Poay  Normal  School, 
Clarksville,  Tenn 

Clazton,  city  (pop  1  808),  co  seat  of  Evans  co  , 
SE  Ga  ,  W  of  Savannah  and  on  the  Canooohco  riv- 
er, in  the  coastal  plain 

Clay,  Cassius  Marcellus,  1810-1003,  American  abo- 
litionist and  diplomat,  b  Madison  co  ,  Ky  ,  grad 
Yale,  1832  In  1845  he  established  at  Lexington, 
Ky  ,  tho  True  Imincan,  an  abolitionist  paper 
In  his  absence  his  oriemies  moved  IIIN  pies«  to 
Cincinnati,  and  he  continued  its  publication  thbre 
and  at  Louisville  He  served  as  a  captain  in  the 
Mexican  War,  was  captured,  and  was  foi  i  time, 
impnsoned  In  1840  Clay  waw  mi  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  governor  of  Kentucky  on  an  anti- 
sluveiv  ticket  Ho  was  minister  to  Russia  (1861- 
62,  1863-69)  and  solved  briefly  (1862-63)  in  tho 
Civil  Wai  as  a  major  general  of  volunteers 

Clay,  Clement  Clatborne,  1816-82,  US  Senator 
(1853-61),  b  Huntwville,  Ala  ,  glad  Umv  of 
Alabama,  1834  A  legislates  and  then  a  judge  in 
his  native  htate,  he  was  tyvice  eloctod  to  the  U  S 
Senate  and  became  an  ardent  defender  of  tho 
states'  rights  doctrine  He  loft  the  Senate  upon 
Alabama's  secession  and  ontoiod  the  Confedoiato 
senate,  lefusing  the  appointment  as  Secretary  of 
Wai  in  the  Confederacy  In  1864  ho  was  sent  by 
Jefferson  Davis  with  two  othois  on  a  diplomatics 
mission  to  Canada,  which  was  intended  to  open 
peace  negotiations  with  the  Fedeial  govoinmont 
Lincoln  finally  decided  not  to  see  them,  and  after 
a  year  in  Canada,  Clay  returned  to  tho  South 
After  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  ho  was  accused 
of  having  taken  part  in  a  conspiracy,  hatched  in 
Canada,  upon  Lincoln's  life  and  also  of  having 
planned  raids  across  tho  border,  and  a  reward  was 
offered  for  him  He  gave  himself  up  and  was  con- 
fined in  Fortress  Monroe  almost  a  year  without 
trial,  then  was  fieed  His  wife,  Virginia  Clay- 
Clopton,  wrote  a  desouption — which  appeared  as 
A  Belle  of  the  Fifties  (1904)— of  their  Washington 
home  when  it  was  a  gathering  place  of  capital 
society 

Clay,  Henry,  1777-1852,  American  statesman,  b 
Hanover  co  ,  Va  His  father  died  in  1781,  and 
Henry  Clay's  formal  schooling  was  limited  to  three 
years  His  stepfather  secured  (1792)  for  him  a 
clerk's  position  in  the  Virginia  high  court  of  chan- 
cery Here  he  gained  the  regard  of  George  WYTHE, 
who  directed  his  reading.  He  also  read  law  under 
Robert  Brooke,  attorney  general  of  Virginia,  and 
was  licensed  (1797)  to  practice.  He  moved  (1797) 
to  Lexington,  Ky  ,  and  quickly  gained  wide  reputa- 
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tion  as  a  lawyer  and  orator  He  served  (1803-6)  in 
the  Kentucky  legislature  and  wan  professor  of  law 
(1805)  at  Transylvania  Umv  Having  spent  the 
short  session  of  1806-7  in  the  U  S  Senate,  he  was 
returned  (1807)  to  the  state  legislature,  became 
(1809)  speaker,  and  remained  there  until  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  an  unexpired  teim  (1810-11)  in  the 
US  Senate  In  1811  he  was  elected  to  the  US 
House  of  Representatives  and  served  (1811-14)  as 
speaker  As  spokesman  of  Western  expansionist 
interests  and  leader  of  the  "war  hawks,"  he  stirred 
up  enthusiasm  for  war  with  Great  Britain  and 
helped  bring  on  the  War  of  1812  He  resigned 
(1814)  from  Congress  to  aid  in  peace  negotiations 
leading  to  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  He  again  served 
(1815-21)  m  the  House,  again  was  speaker  (1815- 
20),  and  began  to  formulate  his  American  system, 
a  national  program  including  internal  improve- 
ments, rec  bartering  of  tho  BVNK  or  THE  UNITED 
ST^TEH,  and  tariff  protection  of  American  indus- 
tries In  1821  Clay,  to  pacify  sectional  interests, 
fushed  the  MISSOURI  COMPROMISE  through  tho 
[ouse  In  the  House  for  the  last  time  (1823-25), 
he  once  more  became  (1823)  speaker — an  office  in 
which  he  did  mile  h  to  set  precedent  In  thw  ses- 
sion he  secured  tho  western  extension  of  the  NA- 
TIONAL ROAD  and  tho  rechartering  of  the  bank,  and 
against  much  opposition  he  eloquently  carried 
through  the  Tariff  of  1824  As  a  candidate  for  tho 
presidency  in  1824,  Clay  stood  fourth  m  electoral 
votes,  and,  with  no  candidate  having  a  inajontv, 
the  election  went  to  the  House,  where  the  three 
highest  wore  to  bo  voted  upon  It  bee  ame  Clay's 
duty  to  vote  for  one  of  his  rivals  Despite  Andrew 
Ja<  kson's  Western  interests  and  despite  the  in- 
structions of  Kentucky  to  vote  for  him,  Clay's  dis- 
like for  tho  military  hero  was  so  intense  that  he 
voted  for  John  Qumcy  Adams  When  Adams  ap- 
pointed Clay  So<  retarv  of  State,  Jackson's  friends 
charged  Clay  with  politic  al  collusion  Evidence  has 
not  been  found  to  prove  this,  but  the  accusation 
impeded  Clay's  future  political  fortunes  As  Sec- 
retary of  State  (1825-29),  he  secured  congressional 
approval — which  came  too  late  for  the  American 
delegates  to  attend—of  U  S  participation  in  the 
Pan  American  Congress  of  1826  In  1828  Clay 
again  supported  Adams  for  President,  and  Jack- 
son's success  bitterly  disappointed  him  He  re- 
fused appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  in- 
tended to  retire  from  p>olitus  He  was  heartened, 
however,  by  his  constituents  and  by  his  friend  John 
J  CRITTKNOEN  Clay  was  olec  ted  (1831)  to  the 
U  S  Senate  and  now  led  the  National  Republicans, 
who  were  coming  to  call  themselves  Whigs  He 
was  prepared  to  run  for  President  m  1832  and 
directed  Senate  legislation  to  oppose  President 
Jackson  Yet  when  the  election  came  Jackson  won 
overwhelmingly  Clay's  chagrin  was  buried  in  the 
crisis  developing  over  the  tariff  The  Compromise 
Tariff  of  1833  was  largely  his  work,  South  Caro- 
lina's M.IIIMC  <TION  of  tho  tariffs  of  1828  and 
1832  as  well  us  lac  Icson's  thieats  of  armed  invasion 
of  that  state  fore  od  Clay  to  c  one  ilia  to  the  two  sides 
and  to  modify  his  own  protectionist  views  Clay 
opposed  the  Jac  kson  regime  at  every  turn,  particu- 
larly on  the  bank  issue  When  the  latter  had  the 
deposits  removed  (1833)  from  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  to  his  "pet  banks,"  Clay  secured  in 
the  Senate  passage  of  a  resolution — later  (1837)  ex- 
punged from  the  record — censuring  the  President 
for  his  act  Refusing  to  run  for  President  in  1836, 
Clay  continued  his  opposition  tactics  against  Van 
Buren's  administration  and  fought  the  subtreasury 
svstorn  in  vain  In  1840  Clay  lost  tho  Whig  nom- 
ination to  William  H  Harrison,  mamlv  because  of 
Thurlow  Wood's  adroit  politics  He  supported 
Harrison  and,  when  Harrison  was  elected,  was  of- 
fered the  post  of  Secretary  of  State,  but  he  e  hoso 
to  sta.y  in  the  Senate  He  now  planned  to  reestab- 
lish the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  but  tho  unex- 
pec  ted  accession  of  John  TYLtit  to  the  presidency 
and  his  vetoes  of  Clay 's  bills  caused  Cla>  to  resign 
his  Senate  seat  In  1844  he  ran  agauist  James  K 
Poi  K,  an  avowed  expansionist  Earlier  public  1> 
opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  Clay  restated 
his  position  in  the  "Alabama  letters,"  agreeing  to 
annexation  if  it  could  be  accomplished  with  the 
common  consent  of  the  Union  and  without  war 
This  maneuver  probably  lost  him  New  York  state, 
with  which  he  could  have  won  the  election  His 
failure  was  crushing  for  him  and  for  the  Whig 
party  In  1848  his  party  refused  him  its  nomina- 
tion, feeling  that  he  had  no  chance,  so  that  his 
presidential  aspirations  were  never  fulfilled.  He 
reentered  (1849)  the  Senate  when  tho  country 
faced  the  slavery  question  m  tho  territory  newly 
acquired  by  the  Mexican  War  Clay  denounced 
the  extremists  in  both  North  and  South,  asserted 
the  superior  claims  of  the  Union,  and  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  shaping  tlfe  COMPROMISE  OF  1850. 
It  was  the  third  time  that  he  saved  the  Union  in  a 
crisis,  and  thus  he  has  been  called  the  Great  Paci- 
ficator and  the  Great  Compromiser  See  hia  works 
(7  vols  ,  1896),  biographies  by  Carl  Schura  (1887), 
Bernard  Mayo  (1937),  and  Glyndon  Van  Deusen 

CUy,  Luctui  DuBignon,  1897-.  American  general, 
b.  Marietta,  Qa.,  grad.  West  Point,  1918.  An  en- 
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gineering  officer,  he  held  many  army  administra- 
tive posts  and  became  (1044)  deputy  director  of 
the  office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion 
Clay  was  (1945-47)  deputy  chief  of  V  S  Military 
Government  in  Germany  before  he  directed  opera- 
tions in  the  Berlin  blockade  as  U  S  military  gover- 
nor (1947-49).  He  was  made  full  general  upon 
retirement  (May,  1949)  from  the  U  S.  army  He 
wrote  Decision  In  Germany  (1950). 
Clay,  town  (pop  1,429),  W  Ky  ,  NE  of  Paduoah,  m 
a  farm,  coal,  and  timber  area 
clay  (Old  Eng  ],  name  applied  m  common  usage  to 
certain  fine-grained ,  earthy  materials  which  are 
mixtures  of  hydrous  aluminum  silicates  with  small 
amounts  of  oxides  and  carbonates  and  are  usually 
somewhat  colloidal  In  general  clavs  are  plastic 
when  wet,  are  therefore  easily  molded  into  a  form 
which  they  retain  when  dry,  and  become  hard  and 
lose  their  plastic  ity  when  subjected  to  heat  Clays 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  residual  clay,  found  in 
the  place  of  origin,  and  transported  clay,  also 
known  as  sedimentary  clav,  removed  from  the 
place  of  origin  by  an  agent  of  erosion  and  deposited 
m  a  new  and  possibly  distant  position  Residual 
clays  are  most  commonly  formed  by  surface 
weathering,  which  gives  rise  to  clay  in  three  ways — 
by  the  chemical  decomposition  of  rocks,  such  as 
granite,  containing  silica  and  alumina ,  bv  the  solu- 
tion of  rocks,  such  as  limestone,  containing  clayey 
impurities,  which,  being  insoluble,  aie  deposited  as 
clay;  and  by  the  disintegration  and  solution  of 
shale  One  of  the  commonest  processes  of  clav 
formation  is  the  chemical  decomposition  of  FELD- 
SPAR, In  chemical  composition  clays  vary,  hut 
many,  especially  those  derived  from  feldspar,  ap- 
proximate the  composition  of  KAOLINITE  Practi- 
cally all  clays  contain,  as  impurities,  various  com- 
pounds of  iron,  lime,  potassium,  sodium,  and  mag- 
nesium. The  extent  and  nature  of  these  impurities 
in  each  individual  clav  affect  its  usefulness  as  a 
raw  material  for  manufacturing  From  prehistoric 
times,  clay  has  been  indispensable  in  architecture, 
in  industry,  and  in  agriculture  As  a  building  ma- 
terial, it  is  used  in  the  form  of  BRICK,  either  sun- 
dried  (ADOBF)  or  fired  Clays  are  also  of  great  in- 
dustrial importance,  e  g  ,  the  manufacture  of  TILE 
for  wall  and  floor  coverings,  of  porcelain,  china, 
earthenware,  and  of  pipe  for  drainage  and  sewage 
Properties  of  the  clays  to  be  used  in  such  products 
which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  include 
plasticity,  shrinkage  under  firing  and  under  air  dry- 
ing, fineness  of  gram,  color  after  firing,  hardness, 
cohesion,  and  capacity  of  the  surface  to  take  deco- 
ration On  the  basis  of  such  qualities  cla>s  are  var- 
iously divided  into  classes  or  groups,  products  are 
generally  made  from  mixtures  of  clavs  and  other 
substances  The  purest  clays  are  the  china  clays 
And  kaolins  (see  CHINA  CLAY)  Ball  clay  is  a  name 
for  a  group  of  plastic,  refrac  tory  clays  used  with 
other  clays  to  improve  their  plasticity  and  to  in- 
crease their  strength  Bentonites  are  clays  com- 
posed of  very  fine  particles  derived  usually  from 
volcanic  ash  They  are  composed  chiefly  of  the 
hydrous  magnesium-calcuim-alummum  silicate 
called  montmonllonite  Much  of  the  highly  absorb- 
ent bentonite  is  used  in  foundry  work  for  facing 
the  molds  and  preparing  the  molding  sands  for 
casting  metals  The  less  absorbent  hontomtes  are 
used  <  mefly  in  the  oil  industry,  e  g  ,  as  a  filtering 
and  deodorizing  agent  in  the  refining  of  petroleum 
Mid,  mixed  with  other  materials,  as  drilling  muds 
to  protect  the  cutting  bit  while  drilling  Other 
uses  are  in  the  making  of  fillers,  sizmgs,  and  dress- 
ings in  construction,  in  clarifying  water  and  wine, 
in  purifying  sewage,  and  in  the  paper,  ceramics, 
plastics,  and  rubber  industries  Clay  to  the  farmer 
is  one  of  the  three  principal  t>pes  of  soil,  the  other 
two  being  sand  and  loam  A  certain  amount  of 
day  is  a  desirable  constituent  of  sod,  since  it  binds 
other  kinds  of  particles  together  and  makes  the 
whole  retentive  of  water.  Excessively  clayey  soils, 
however,  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  cultivate 
Their  stiffness  presents  resistance  to  implements, 
impedes  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  prevents 
free  circulation  of  air  around  the  roots  They  are 
cold  and  sticky  in  wet  weather,  while  in  dry 
weather  they  bake  hard  and  crack  Clods  form 
very  often  in  cla>  ey  soils  Clays  can  be  improved 
by  the  addition  of  lime,  chalk,  or  organic  matter, 
sodium  nitrate,  however,  intensifies  the  injurious 
effects.  In  spite  of  their  disadvantages,  the  rich- 
ness of  clay  soils  makes  them  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  crops  that  have  first  been  started  in 
other  soil  See  also  FULLER'S  KARTH  See  Hemnch 
Hies,  Claw  Their  Occurrence,  Properties,  and  Uses 
(3d  ed  ,  11927) ,  A.  B  Searle,  Clays  and  Other  Ce- 
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ramic  Material*  (2d  ed i.  1933) a  C    W    Parmelee, 
Clays  and  Some  Other  C&  "'       '    ""      * 

1937) 


Ceramic  Material*  (6th  ed., 


Clay,  Mount*  see  PRESIDENTIAL  RANGE 
Clay  Center,  city  (pop  4,618),  co  seat  of  Clay  oo., 
NE  Kansas,  on  the  Republican  river  and  NW  of 
Manhattan,  laid  out  1862,  mo.  1875  The  city  is  a 
shipping  center  for  an  area  producing  wheat,  corn, 
poultry,  and  dairy  products 
Clay  City.  1  Village  (pop  1,136),  SE  111 ,  8  of  Mat- 
toon,  settled  as  Maysville  m  the  early  1830s,  mo. 
1869,  It  is  a  trade  and  shipping  center  for  a  farm 


area.  Oil  was  struck  near  by  in  1087.  •  Town 
(pop.  1,117),  W  Ind.,  BE  of  Torre  Haute;  settled 
1873,  me  1888  Clay  and  coal  are  obtained  from 
this  area 

Claymont,  unincorporated  town  (pop  3,736),  NE 
Del  ,  near  Wilmington  Oil-refining  and  chemical 
plants  are  near  by  and  a  state  industrial  school  for 
girls  is  here 

Clays,  Paul  Jean  (pel'  zhft'  kla'fis),  1819-1900,  Bel- 
gian marine  painter  Clays  is  best  known  for  his 
pictures  of  the  waters  of  Belgium  and  Holland, 
including  The  Port  of  Antwerp  and  Bay  of  Ostend 
(Brussels),  The  Meuse  at  Dordrecht  (Antwerp), 
Dutch  Boats  in  the  Flushing  Roads  (National  Gall  , 
London),  Marine  (Metropolitan  Mua  ),  and  Dutch 
Shippino  (N  Y  Public  Library) 

Clayton,  Henry  Do  Lamar,  1857-1929.  U  S  Con- 
gressman, b.  Barbour  co  ,  Ala.,  grad  Umv  of  Ala- 
bama (B  A  ,  1877,  LL  B  ,  1878)  An  Alabama  law- 
yor  and  a  Democratic  politician,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  1897  to  1915 
and  later  a  Federal  district  judge  He  is  chiefly  re- 
membered as  the  author  of  the  CLAYTON  ANTI- 
TRUST ACT 

Clayton,  Henry  Helm,  1861-1946,  American  meteor- 
ologist, b  Murfi  eesboro,  Tenn  He  was  twice  on 
the  staff  of  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory  (1886-91, 
1894-1909)  His  invention  of  a  box  kite  for  use  in 
sounding  the  atmosphere  was  widely  adopted,  and 
he  was  important  in  the  development  of  the  science 
of  aerology  Clayton  served  (1910-19)  as  mete- 
orologist m  Argentina  He  wrote  World  Weather 
(1923)  and,  foi  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Solar 
Radiatumand  Weather  (1925),  Solar  Activity  (1926), 
and  Atmosphere  and  the  Sun  (1930) 

Clayton,  John,  c  1685-1773,  American  botanist,  b 
England  He  made  a  collection  of  plants  of 
Virginia  which  was  the  basis  for  the  Flora  Vtr- 
(nnica  (1739-43,  rev  ed  ,  1762)  of  John  Frederick 
Gronovius 

Clayton,  John  Middleton,  1796-1856,  American 
statesman,  b  Sussex  co  ,  Del  ,  grad  Yale,  1815 
Admitted  (1819)  to  the  bar,  he  practiced  at  Dover, 
Del  ,  held  many  state  offices,  and  was  twice  (1826, 
1845)  elected  to  the  U  S  Senate  In  the  presiden- 
tial election  of  1848  he  gave  his  support  to  Zat  hary 
Taylor  and  was  rewarded  with  the  position  of  Sec- 
retary of  State,  which  office  he  held  until  Taylor's 
death  in  1850  As  Secretary  of  State  he  negotiated 
the  CLAYTON-BVLWER  TREATY,  which  checked 
British  expansion  in  Central  America  and  tempo- 
rarily settled  a  rivalry  which  was  bringing  England 
and  the  United  States  to  hostilities  He  reentered 
the  Senate  in  1852  He  carefully  supervised  his 
estate  near  New  Castle,  Del  ,  and  won  fame  as  a 
scientific  agriculturalist 

Clayton.  1  Town  (pop  1,813),  a  co  seat  of  Barbour 
co  ,  SE  Ala  ,  E  of  Troy,  in  a  cotton  and  lumber 
area  ft  City  (pop  1,088),  co  ,  seat  of  Rabun  co  , 
extreme  NE  Ga  ,  m  the  Blue  Ridge  and  in  Chatta- 
hooohee  National  Forest,  mo  1821  It  is  a  resort 
near  lakes  S  Village  (pop  1,028),  W  111  ,  ENK  of 
Qumcy,  me  1837  4  Suburban  city  (pop  13,069), 
co  seat  of  St  Louis  co  ,  E  Mo  ,  near  St  Louis 
5  Borough  (pop  2,320),  SW  N  J  ,  S  of  Glassboro, 
settled  o  1775,  me  1924  6  Town  (pop  3,188), 
co  seat  of  Union  co  ,  NE  N  Mex  ,  near  the  Texas 
and  Okla  lines,  laid  out  1887,  me  1908  It  is  a 
trade  and  shipping  center  for  a  ranch  and  farm 
area  7  Resort  village  (pop  1,999),  N  N  Y  ,  a 
port  of  entry  on  the  St  Lawrence  and  NW  of 
Wateitown,  m  the  Thousand  Islands  region,  me 
1872  Sailing  races  are  held  during  the  summer 
Snowplow  manufacturing  is  the  chief  industry. 
8  Town  (pop  1,711),  central  N  C  ,  SE  of  Raleigh 
It  has  lumber  and  cotton  mills 

Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act,  1914,  passed  by  the  U  S 
Congress  as  an  amendment  to  clarify  and  supple- 
ment the  SHBRMAN  ANTI-TRUST  ACT  of  1890  It 
was  drafted  by  Henry  De  Lamar  Clayton  The  act 
prohibited  exclusive  sales  contracts,  local  price  cut- 
ting to  freeze  out  competitors,  rebates,  interlocking 
directorates  in  corporations  capitalized  at  $1,000,- 
000  or  more  in  the  same  field  of  business,  and  inter- 
corporate stock  holdings  Labor  unions  and  agri- 
cultural cooperatives  were  excluded  from  the  forbid- 
den combinations  m  the  restraint  of  trade  The 
act  restricted  the  use  of  the  injunction  against  la- 
bor, and  it  legalized  peaceful  strikes,  picketing,  and 
boycotts  It  declared  that  "the  labor  of  a  human 
being  is  not  a  commodity  or  article  of  commerce  " 
The  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act  was  the  basis  for  a 
great  many  important  and  much-publicized  suits 
against  large  corporations 

Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  (~b6t>l'wur),  concluded 
(April  19,  1850)  at  Washington,  D  C  ,  between  the 
United  States,  represented  by  Secretary  of  State 
John  M  Clapton,  and  Groat  Britain,  represented 
by  the  British  plenipotentiary  Sir  Henry  Bulwer. 
American  and  British  rivalries  in  Central  America, 
particularly  over  a  proposed  isthmian  canal,  led  to 
the  treaty  Its  most  important  article  provided 
"that  neither  .  .  .  will  ever  obtain  or  maintain  for 
itself  any  exclusive  control  over  the  said  ship  canal 
.  .  .  that  neither  will  ever  erect  or  maintain  any 
fortifications  commanding  the  same  ...  or  occupy, 
or  fortify,  or  colonise  or  assume,  or  exercise  any 
dominion  orer  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mos- 


quito coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America."  Al- 
though the  treaty  was  soon  ratified  by  the  Senate, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  in  U.S  history, 
viewed  by  some  as  a  betraval  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. In  the  long  run  it  was  a  compromise  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States.  Successive 
Secretaries  of  State  tned  in  vam  to  secure  modifica- 
tions which  would  enable  the  United  States  to  build 
its  own  canal  and  exercise,  under  restrictions,  poli- 
tical control  over  it,  but  it  was  not  until  1901,  with 
the  HAY-PAUNCEFOTB  TREATY,  that  this  end  was 
finally  achieved  See  M.  W  WiUiama,  Anglo- 
American  Isthmian  Diplomacy,  1816-1915(1919) 

Clazomenae  (kiuzft'mme),  ancient  city  of  W  Asia 
Minor,  some  20  mi  from  the  present  Smyrna,  Tur- 
key. It  was  one  of  the  12  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, but  the  later  inhabitants  wore  not  lonians.  The 
city  was  founded  on  the  mainland  but  was  later 
moved  to  a  small  island,  and  Alexander  the  Great 
built  a  causeway  to  it  The  town  continued  to 
flourish  through  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  pe- 
riods It  was  the  birthplace  of  Auaxagoras  and  was 
famous  for  its  terra-cotta  sarcophagi 

Cleanthes  (klean'thea),  3d  cent  B.C  ,  Greek  philos- 
opher, head  of  the  Stoic  school  following  Zono 

Clearchus  (klear'kus),  d.  401  B  C  ,  Spartan  officer 
Sent  in  410  B  C  to  govern  Byzantium,  he  made 
himself  unpopular  by  his  harsh  discipline,  and 
ALCIBIADKS  took  the  city  in  408  B  C  Clearchus 
later  returned  and  made  himself  virtual  ruler, 
thereby  incurring  Spartan  anger  He  had  to  leave 
and  became  a  supporter  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  re- 
cruiting the  Greek  force  to  support  the  Persian 
claimant  At  CUNAXA,  Clearchus  fought  boldly, 
but  it  is  said  that  his  refusal  to  help  Cyrus  in  the 
center  of  the  line  brought  on  the  defeat.  After  the 
battle  he  led  the  Greek  force  (the  Ten  Thousand) 
in  retreat,  but  was  lured  into  a  conference  by  TIB- 
SAPHERNKS  and  treacherously  murdered  The 
story  of  the  retreat  is  told  by  XENOPHON  in  the 
ANABASIS 

Clearfleld.  1  Borough  (pop  9,372),  co  seat  of  Clear- 
held  co  ,  W  central  Pa ,  on  the  West  Branch  of 
the  Susquehanna  and  in  the  Alleghcmies  N  of 
Altoona,  laid  out  1805,  me  1840  The  aiea  yields 
coal  and  clay  Airplane  and  marine  instruments 
and  leather  goods  are  made  here  It  IB  at  the  south- 
eastern edge  of  the  Moshannon  State  Foiest  2 
Town  (pop  1,053),  N  Utah,  S  of  Ogden.  in  an 
irrigated  farm  aiea  The  Ogden  Ordnance  Depot 
is  near  by 

clearing,  in  banking,  the  periodic  settling  of  banket B' 
claims  against  each  othoi  For  this  put  pone  banks 
form  clearinghouse  associations  Cleat  inghousew 
are  said  to  have  existed  in  Florence  by  A  D  800, 
they  were  certainly  perfected  in  Lyons  by  1463 
Their  use  was  widespread  in  18th-century  Europe 
The  first  modern  clearinghouse  was  either  at  Edin- 
burgh (1760)  or  at  London  (1773),  clearinghouse* 
were  then  established  in  Dublin  (1S46),  New  York 
(1853),  Pans  (1872),  and  Berlin  (1883)  Before  the 
introduction  of  clearinghouses,  each  bank  peri- 
odically sent  runners  to  other  banks  For  this 
practice,  the  clearinghouse  substitutes  meetings  of 
representati\ es  of  all  bunks  in  a  given  aiea  to  ad- 
just claims  The  New  York  Clearing  House,  for 
example,  cleai  s  h ve  times  daily  Each  ban  k  sends  a 
delivery  clerk  and  a  settling  clerk  to  the  house, 
they  bi  ing  with  them  bundles  of  checks  and  othei 
obligations  due  their  banks  from  othei  banks,  each 
bank  being  represented  by  a  separate  package 
Lists  of  these  obligations  ai  e  handed  to  an  inspectoi 
before  clearing  begins,  the  total  of  the  lists  is  the 
total  amount  to  be  settled  that  day  When  cleai  - 
ing  begins,  each  dehvei  y  clci  k  passes  from  one  desk 
to  another,  depositing  on  each  his  bank's  claims 
upon  the  bank  represented  at  that  deak  When  a 
settling  clerk  at  any  one  desk  has  received  all  his 
packages,  he  diaws  up  a  statement  of  the  demands 
made  upon  his  bank,  as  shown  by  the  totals  of  the 
packages  He  sends  this  to  the  manager  of  the 
clearinghouse,  along  with  the  total  that  his  bank  is 
owed  When  all  settling  clerks  have  done  this,  the 
accounts  aie  examined  and  proved,  and  the  man- 
ager certifies  the  amounts  that  each  bank  owes  to 
and  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  other  banks  A 
settlement  in  cash  or  credit  is  then  made  or  re- 
ceived by  each  bank  Thus  settlements  are  effected 
without  the  transfer  of  cash  or  by  the  transfer  of  a 
much  smaller  amount  than  would  otherwise  be 
needed  All  packages  of  claims  are  accepted  at  the 
clearinghouse  desks  without  examination,  they  are 
later  carried  back  to  the  banks  receiving  them  and 
are  there  examined  If  any  claims  are  found  in- 
valid, the  banks  concerned  rectify  the  error  without 
using  the  clearinghouse.  Obviously,  the  clearing- 
house is  a  major  labor-saving  device  From 
1500,000,000  to  $700,000,000  have  been  cleared 
daily  by  the  New  Yoi  k  Clearing  House  without  the 
transfer  of  cash  Dues,  usually  in  proportion  to  the 
numbet  of  checks  presented  by  each  bank  per  year, 
support  tbe  clearinghouse.  Clearinghouses,  be- 
cause of  the  demand  foi  th«ir  facilities,  have  been 
able  to  regulate  certain  practices  of  banks  m  their 
areas  With  the  consent  of  the  clearing  association, 
nonmembera  may  be  permitted  to  clear  through 
members.  Intercity  balances  in  tbe  United  States 
are  settled  on  the  books  of  tbe  Federal  reserve 
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banks  daily  by  telegraphic  transfers  Clearing  is 
practiced  alao  by  stock  and  commodity  exchanges 
Railroad  clearinghouses  enable  the  use  of  through 
tickets  over  many  lines  In  international  exchange, 
foreign  bills  have  long  been  cleared  by  settlement  in 
London,  thus  reducing  the  transfer  of  gold  from 
country  to  country. 

Clear  Island,  3  mi  long  and  1  mi  wide  (pop  704), 
off  SW  Ireland,  in  Co  Cork,  8W  of  Skibbereen  At 
the  southern  end  is  Cape  Clear,  with  a  lighthouse 

Clear  Lake,  city  (pop  3,764),  N  Iowa,  on  Clear 
Lake  just  W  of  Mason  City,  me  1871  It  is  in  a 
popular  resort  area  near  Clear  Lake  State  Park 

Clear  Lake,  o  30  mi  long,  W  Calif  ,  in  wooded  hills 
NNW  of  San  Francisco  It  is  a  fishing  resort  Mt 
Konochti  rises  nearly  3,000  ft  on  the  west  shore 

clearstory:  see  CLERESTORY 

Clearwater,  residential  city  (pop  10,136),co  seat  of 
Pinellas  co  ,  W  Fla  ,  on  the  Gulf  W  of  Tampa,  on  a 
high  coastal  eminence  It  was  settled  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  Fort  Harrison  here  m  1841  and  in- 
corporated in  1891  The  city  has  numerous  packing 
and  canning  plants  which  serve  near-by  fruit  areas 
A  causeway  extends  across  Clearwater  Bay  to  a 
sandy  spit,  Clearwater  Beach,  a  popular  resort 
Many  fine  homes  are  here 

Clearwater,  river  rising  m  several  branches  m  N 
Idaho,  m  the  Bitterroot  Range  near  the  Mont  line 
It  flows  west  to  join  the  Snake  at  Lewiston  near  the 
Washington  line  Gold  was  discovered  on  the 
South  Fork  m  1860  Mining  camps  were  estab- 
lished, and  the  gold-mining  era  in  Idaho  was 
begun 

cleavage  of  rocks,  the  tendency  of  certain  varieties 
of  metamorphio  ROCK  to  split  easily  into  thin  layers, 
usually  not  parallel  to  the  planes  of  deposition  of 
the  rock  Cleavage  has  been  produced  by  the 
pressure  exerted  upon  the  earth's  crust  m  the 
process  of  deformation  Under  this  pressure  the 
mineral  particles  of  the  rock  tended  to  become 
flattened  and  rearranged,  so  that  their  longer  axes 
were  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  pres- 
sure, and  the  new  particles  which  were  crystallized 
set.  themselves  m  the  sumo  position  The  fact  that 
some  of  the  component  minerals  already  had  a 
tendency  to  split  longitudinally  accentuated  the 
condition  thus  developed  Sinco  the  bedding 
planes  of  rock  are  in  general  horizontal  and  since 
the  pressure  which  caused  met  amor  phium  was 
usually  exerted  horizontally,  planes  of  cleavage 
bear  no  fixed  relation  to  the  bedding  planes  but 
are  commonly  at  highly  inclined  or  right  angles 
to  them  Cleavage  of  rocks  may  be  slaty  (see  SLA  TE) 
or  schistose  (see  SCHIST) 

Cleaveland,  Moses,  1754-1806,  American  pioneer, 
b.  Canterbury,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  1777  After 
serving  (1777-81)  in  the  American  Revolution,  he 
practiced  law  in  hiH  native  town  and  entered  (1787) 
the  state  legislature  When  the  Connecticut  Land 
Company  purchased  (1795)  land  m  the  WESTERN 
RESERVE  region  of  Ohio,  Cleaveland  was  chosen  one 
of  the  directors  and  surveyors  of  the  company  In 
1796  he  led  a  party  of  men  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyahoga,  where  he  determined  to  develop  the 
mam  settlement  The  surveyors  named  the  place 
Cleaveland,  which  name  it  bore  until  o  1830,  when 
it  became  Cleveland  Cleaveland  resumed  his  law 
practice  and  political  interests  in  Connecticut 

Cleaveland,  Parker,  1780-1858,  American  geologist 
and  educator,  b  Byheld,  Mass ,  grad  Harvard, 
1799  In  1805  he  became  professoi  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  at  Bowdoin  College  His 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Mineralogy  and  Geology 
(1816)  was  the  first  work  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  From  1807  to  1858  he  kept  meteorological 
data  which  later  appeared  in  the  Smithsonian 
Contribution*  to  Knowledge,  Vol  XVI  (1870) 

Cleburne, Patrick Ronayne  (kfe' burn),  1828  64,Con- 
federate  general,  b  Co  Cork,  Ireland  He  came 
to  America  in  1849  and  was  piacticmg  law  m 
Helena,  Ark.,  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Cle- 
burne, who  had  served  in  the  British  army,  was 
made  a  brigadier  general  in  March,  1862  He  com- 
manded a  brigade  at  Shiloh  (April)  and  a  division 
at  Richmond  (Aug )  and  Perryville,  Ky  (Got)  Pro- 
moted major  general  (Dec  ),  he  distinguished  him- 
self further  at  Mui  ft  eesboro  and  in  the  campaigns 
around  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta  His  last  service 
was  under  Gen.  J  B  HOOD  in  the  Tennessee  cam- 
paign of  1864;  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Frank- 
lin (Nov.).  Cleburne  was  one  of  the  ablest  Con- 
federate division  commanders  See  Ella  Lonn, 
Fonwutrs  in  tht  Confederacy  (1940) 

Cleburne  (IdS'burn),  city  (1940  pop  10,658;  1947 
estimated  pop  16,000),  co  seat  of  Johnson  oo  ,  N 
Texas,  8  of  Fort  Worth;  founded  1867,  mo  as  a 
city  1907.  Weathered  houses  and  many  trees  keep 
the  old  farm-town  atmosphere  m  a  city  busy  with 
small  industries  Blackland  cotton  is  handled  m 
gins,  compresses,  cottonseed-oil  mills,  and  garment 
and  mattress  factories,  dames  supply  the  cream- 
eries, limestone  is  processed ;  and  there  are  railroad 
shops  and  small  plants. 

Cleef,  Cornelia  van:  see  GLEBF,  Joos  VAN 

Cleef,  Jan  van  <yftn'  van  Jdftf ),  1646-1716,  Flemish 
painter;  pupil  of  De  Crayer,/ whose  style  he  fol- 
lowed with  notable  success.  His  religious  paintings 
adorn  the  churches  of  Ghent.  The  most  famous  is 
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in  the  Convent  of  the  Black  Nuns  and  depicts  the 
sisters  succoring  victims  of  the  plague 

Cleef  or  CleTe,Joo*  van  (yds'  van  klaf,  kla'vu), 
o  1486-1640,  early  Flemish  portrait  painter  Much 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  Antwerp  His  portraits  of 
Henry  VIII  (Hampton  Court)  and  Francis  I  (John- 
son Coll.,  Philadelphia)  are  beautiful  examples  of 
his  work.  He  has  been  customarily  confused  with 
his  son  Cornells  van  Cleef  (kdr'na'lfe),  c.1520- 
1567?,  who  was  called  Zotte  van  Cleef  because  he 
went  mad  He  painted  religious  pictures  in  an 
Italianate  style  His  Saints  Cosmo  and  Damian 
(cathedral,  Antwerp)  is  characteristic.  He  was 
also  a  successful  portrait  painter  His  Artist  and 
Wife  (Windsor  Castle)  w  a  well-known  portrait 

Cle  Elum  (kl8*  61 'urn),  coal-mining  city  (pop  2,230), 
central  Wash  ,  on  the  Yakima  river  near  the  influx 
of  the  Cle  Elum,  founded  c  1886,  me  1904 

Cle  Elum,  river  rising  in  the  Cascade  Range,  central 
Wash ,  and  flowing  south  c  28  mi  through  Cle 
Elum  Lake  to  the  Yakima 

Cleethorpes  (kle'thdrps),  urban  district  (1931  pop 
28,621 , 1947  estimated  pop  29,690),  m  the  Parts  of 
Lindsey,  Lincolnshire,  England,  on  the  Humber  es- 
tuary and  near  Grimsby  It  is  a  resort 

clef,  m  music  see  MUSICAL  NOTATION 

Cleisthenes  (klls'thlne*,  kits'-),  fl  682  B  C  ,  tyrant 
of  Sicyon  He  was  a  leader  m  the  sacred  war  that 
brought  the  destruction  of  Cirrha.  He  was  famed 
for  wisdom,  moderation  of  rule,  and  interest  m  the 
arts  He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  Athenian 
statesman  Cleisthenes  The  name  also  appears  as 
Chsthenes. 

Cleisthenet,  fl.  610  BC,  Athenian  statesman, 
grandson  of  Cleisthones,  tyrant  of  Sicyon  He  was 
the  head  of  his  family,  the  ALCMAEONIDAE,  after 
the  exile  of  Hippias,  and  by  606  B  C  he  had  with 
Spartan  help  made  himself  undisputed  ruler  of  the 
city  He  reorganized  the  social  and  political  con- 
stitution on  so  stable  a  basis  that  civil  war  disap- 
peared from  Athenian  life  The  Al<  maoonidae  thus 
became  leaders  of  a  deimx  ratic  party,  a  reonenta- 
tion  making  them  anti-Spartan  instead  of  pro- 
Spartan  as  earlier  An  attempt  of  his  rival,  Isag- 
oras,  to  overturn  the  reforms  of  Cleisthenes  after 
Cleisthenes  had  been  sent  into  exile  failed,  and 
Cleisthenes  was  recalled  Sparta  aided  Isadoras, 
and  Spartan  hatred  of  the  Alcmaeorudae  began 
with  Cleisthenes.  The  name  also  appears  as  Clia- 
thenes. 

Cleiveland,  John:  see  CLBVBLAND,  JOHN 

clematis  (klem'-)i  any  plant  of  the  large  genus 
Clematis  (sometimes  divided  into  three  genera, 
Clematis,  Atragene,  and  Vtorna).  widely  distributed 
herbs  or  vines,  many  of  them  native  The  vines  are 
the  more  popular  and  are  usually  profuse  bloomers, 
some  have  an  irritating  juice,  leafstalks  serving  as 
tendrils,  and  small  dry  fruits  with  a  feathery  tail- 
like  appendage  There  are  roughly  throe  types  of 
flowers  of  various  colors  small  and  clustered,  bell 
or  vase  shaped,  and  large  and  anemouelike  The 
most  popular  in  North  America  are  the  large  pur- 
ple Jackman  clematis  and  the  Japanese  clematis 
(Clematis  paniculata)  with  small  white  flowers 
Some  clematises  are  called  virgm's-bower,  traveler  V 
joy,  and  old-man's-beard.  See  Ernest  Markham, 
Clematis  (1935) 

Clemenceau,  Georges  (ghdrzh'  klamafio'),  1841- 
1929,  French  statesman,  twice  premier  (1906-0, 
1917-19),  called  "the  Tiger  "  He  began  a  medical 
career,  but  his  republicanism  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  the  government  of  Napoleon  HI,  and 
he  went  (1865)  to  the  United  States,  whore  bo 
spent  several  years  as  a  teacher  and  a  journalist 
Returning  to  France  m  1869,  he  aided  GAMBBTTA 
in  overthrowing  the  empire  (1870)  His  political 
career,  beginning  in  the  tumult  of  revolution,  con- 
tinued to  be  a  stormy  one,  punctuated  by  duels 
As  a  Socialist  he  opposed  the  opportunist  Gam- 
botta,  drove  Jules  FtRHT  from  power,  first  sup- 
ported, then  bitterly  opposed.  General  BOULANGBR, 
and  was  a  passionate  defender  of  Dreyfus  in  the 
DRBYFUS  AFFAIR  A  member  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies  (1876-93)  and  a  senator  from  1902,  he 
became  (1906)  minister  of  the  interior  and  promiei 
In  his  tenure  the  first  crisis  over  MOROCCO  was 
settled,  the  alliance  with  England  strengthened, 
and  the  separation  of  Church  and  state  carried  out 
Clemen ceau's  severe  measures  against  strikers 
caused  the  fall  (1909)  of  his  cabinet  and  his  final 
breach  with  the  Socialists  Anstide  BRIAND  be- 
came premier  The  next  years  Clemenceau  spent 
attacking  Germany  in  the  press  and  urging  mili- 
tary preparedness  His  paper  L'Homme  Itfrre  (after 
its  suppression  in  1914,  L'Homme  enchmne)  at- 
tacked the  government  for  its  lack  of  vigor  even 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  In 
Nov  ,  1917,  Clemen oeau  succeeded  Paul  PAINLEV& 
as  premier  and  set  up  a  coalition  ("Sacred  Union") 
cabinet  which  pushed  the  war  vigorously  until  the 
final  victory  At  the  Pans  Peace  Conference, 
Clemenoeau  was  the  main  antagonist  of  Woodrow 
WILSON,  he  regarded  the  Versailles  Treaty  as  in- 
adequate in  guaranteeing  the  security  of  France 
Ironically,  he  was  defeated  in  the  1919  elections 
because  of  what  was  regarded  as  his  moderation 
toward  Germany  Alexandra  Miilarand  succeeded 
him  as  premier.  Clemenoeau  retired  to  his  native 
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Vendee,  where  ho  wrote  Grandeur  and  Misery  of 

Victory  (Eng  tr  ,  1930)  and  In  the  Evening  of  My 
Thought  (Eng  tr  ,  1929)  Other  work*  include  a 
novel,  The  Strongest  (Eng.  tr  ,  1920)  and  American 
Reconstruction  (Eng.  tr  ,  1928)  See  biographies  by 
George  Adam  (1930),  Jean  Martet  (Eng.  tr.,  1930), 
Leon  Daudet  (Eng  tr ,  1940),  Geoffrey  Braun 
(1943),  and  J  H  Jackson  (1946).  Wvthe  Williams, 
Conversations  unth  Clemenceau  (1949) 

Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne:  see  TWAIN,  MARK. 

Clement  I,  Saint,  or  Clement  of  Rome,  pope  (A  D 
887-A  D  97 '),  martyr,  successor  of  St  Cletus  and 
predecessor  of  St  Evamtus  He  was  highly  honored 
even  in  the  2d  cent ,  and  a  letter  he  wrote  was 
considered  canonical  by  some  m  the  4th  cent 
This,  the  Epistle  of  St  Clement  to  the  Corinthians, 
was  written  bv  him  e96  to  bid  the  chinch  at 
Corinth,  which  was  torn  by  faction,  cease  its  quar- 
rels The  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  tone  of 
authority  he  takes,  as  bishop  of  Rome,  in  reprov- 
ing the  erring  Corinthians  and  in  enjoining  the  need 
for  order  in  the  Church  St  Clement  was  the  first 
Christian  writer  to  use  the  myth  of  the  phoenix  as 
an  allegory  of  the  Resurrection  Many  writings* 
have  been  wrongly  attnbuted  to  St  Clement, 
particularly  the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  St 
Clemont  to  the  Corinthians  There  are  half  a 
doaen  other  spui  loua  epistles  of  St  Clement  of  the 
general  type  of  the  PSEUDEPIGHAPHA  He  is  rep- 
resented in  frescoes  in  the  Church  of  San  Clemen  to, 
Rome  Feast  Nov  23  See  J  A  Kleist,  tr  ,  The 
Eputles  of  ,S<  Clement  of  Rome  and  St  Ignatius  of 
Antioch  (1940) 

Clement  III,  antipope  see  GUIBERT  OF  RAVENNA. 

Clement  IV,  d  1268,  pope  (1266-68),  a  Frenchman 
named  Guy  Foulkes  or,  in  Italian,  Guido  Fuloodi, 
successor  of  URBAN  IV  and  predecessor  of  GREGORY 
X  He  was  a  lay  adviser  of  Louis  IX,  but  after  his 
wife's  death  he  entered  the  Church  He  was  made 
bishop  of  Lo  Puy  (1257)  archbishop  of  Narbonne 
(1269),  and  cardinal  (1261)  He  was  elected  pope 
after  a  long,  uncertain  conclave  He  continued  the 
struggle  against  thn  Hohenataufen  by  confirming 
the  agreement  with  CHARLES  I  (Charles  of  Anjou) 
giving  Charles  the  crown  of  Naples,  by  raising  an 
army  for  him.  and  by  investing  him  with  the  king- 
dom When  CONRADIN  attacked  Charles,  Clement 
had  a  crusade  preached  against  him  He  was  a 
strong  opponent  of  nepotism,  and  he  was  the  patron 
of  Roger  BACON. 

Clement  V,  12<V4-1314,  pope  (1305-14),  a  French- 
man named  Bertrand  de  Got,  successor  of  BENE- 
DICT XI  and  predecessor  of  JOHN  XXII  He  was 
made  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  by  BONIFACE  VIII, 
who  trusted  him,  surprisingly,  he  was  also  m  some 
favor  at  the  ooui  t  of  PHILIP  IV  After  the  death  of 
Benedict  XI  the  conclave  lasted  11  months,  and 
Bertrand  was  elected  because  of  his  French  sym- 
pathies He  was  crowned  at  Lyons  m  Philip's 
presence  and  lived  the  rest  of  his  life  in  France  In 
1309  he  settled  at  Avignon,  beginning  the  long 
residency  of  the  PAPACY  there  The  pontificate  of 
Clement  n  one  long  chronicle  of  dictation  by  the 
French  king  In  at  least  two  matters  Clement  ef- 
fectively delayed  doing  Philip's  bidding,  these  weie 
the  effort  of  Philip  to  have  Boniface  posthumously 
condemned  and  Philip's  enmity  to  Emperoi 
HKNRY  VII,  whom  Clement  supported  Clement's 
behavior  m  the  proceedings  against  the  Knights 
Templars  was  disgraceful  The  Council  of  Vienne 

(1312)  would  not  find  the  Templars  guilty  of  the 
charges,  and  Clement,  to  satisfy  Philip,  dissolved 
the  order  as  a  matter  of  policy,  not  because  of  any 
proven  guilt     The  property  of  the  order  was  as- 
signed  to   the    Knighto   Hospitalers      He  issued 

(1313)  the  Constitutions  Clementinae,  important  in 
canon  law    Clement  enriched  his  family  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Church 

Clement  VI,  1291-1352,  pope  (1342-52),  a  French- 
man named  Pierre  Roger  successor  of  Benedict 
XII  and  predecessor  of  INNOCENT  VI  He  lived  at 
Avignon  Ho  had  been  archb^hop  of  Sens,  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  and  cardinal  (1338)  The  prin- 
cipal event  of  the  pontificate  was  the  Black  Death 
(1348  50) ,  Clement  did  what  he  could  for  sufferers 
He  tried  to  stem  the  wave  of  anti-Semitism  brought 
on  by  the  plagup,  and  he  did  much  to  protect  the 
Jews  In  Roman  affairs  he  at  first  favored  RIBNKI, 
then  helped  to  defeat  him  He  had  a  quarrel  with 
Emperor  Louis  IV  over  the  annulment  of  Mar- 
garet Maultasch's  marriage,  the  struggle  was  ag- 
gravated bv  enmity  between  the  pope  and  the  Ger- 
man archbishops,  caused  by  the  erection  of  Prague 
into  an  archbishopric,  detaching  it  from  Mam* 
The  years  before  the  Black  Death  were  the  heyday 
of  papal  Avignon,  which  Clement  purchased  (1348) 
Clement  spent  extravagantly,  had  an  elegant  court, 
patronized  the  arts,  and  vastly  favored  his  rela- 
tives He  was  completely  pro-Ftench 

Clement  VII,  antipope  (1378-94)  see  ROBERT  OF 
GENEVA. 

Clement  VTL 1478-1534,  pope  (1523-34),  a  Floren- 
tine named  Giulio  de'  Medici ,  successor  of  ADRIAN 
VI  and  predecessor  of  PAUL  III  He  was  the  son 
of  Giuhanode*  Medici,  who  was  the  youngei  broth- 
er of  Lorenio  de'  Medici,  Clement  was  therefore 
first  cousin  of  Pope  L»o  X  In  1513  he  became  a 
cardinal  and,  as  archbishop  of  Florence,  was  noted 
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as  a  reformer.  He  was  a  chief  supporter  and  ad- 
viser of  Adrian  As  pope,  he  showed  himself  vacil- 
lating and  unaware  of  the  menace  of  Lutheranism 
to  the  Church,  certainly  not  the  man  for  the  open- 
,mg  battles  of  the  REFORMATION  His  relations 
with  Emperor  CHARLES  V  wore  never  very  good, 
for  Clement  allied  himself  with  FRANCIS  I  of 
France  m  the  League  of  Cognac  (1526)  As  a  result 
of  his  hostility  to  the  empue,  the  imperial  troops 
under  Charles  do  Boui  bon  attacked  Rome  in  1627, 
sacked  the  city,  and  held  the  popo  for  some  months 
Eventually  (1529)  peace  was  patched  up  between 
Clement  and  Charles  V,  and  he  ci  owned  Chailes 
emperor  About  1527  the  first  stage  of  the  strug- 
gle of  HENRY  VIII  against  the  Church  began 
Clement's  behavior  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce 
and  the  dispensations  for  a  new  marriage  has  been 
called  vacillating,  but  whim  the  situation  became 
critical,  he  put  the  mepioachable  CAMPKUOIO  in 
charge  of  the  case  with  Caidmal  Wolaev  Latei 
canon  lawyers  have  steadily  maintained  that, 
whether  he  was  influenced  by  Charles  V  or  not, 
Clement  followed  the  onlv  eouine  possible  on  legal 
grounds  He  patronized  Raphael,  Michelangelo, 
and  Benvenuto  Cellini  Ho  was  a  man  of  exem- 

Qement  VIII,  1536-1605,  pope  (1592-1605),  a  Flor- 
entine named  Ippohto  Aldobranduu,  successor  of 
Innocent  IX  and  predecessor  of  Leo  XI  He  reversed 
the  policy  of  his  predecessors  by  allying  the  Holy 
See  with  France  rather  than  with  Spain,  which  had 
assumed  a  dictatorial  attitude  over  the  papacy 
Clement  absolved  HS.NRY  IV  after  his  abjuration 
of  Protestantism,  and  the  two  rulers  were  there- 
after on  most  friendlv  terms  Henry  prevented  the 
Spanish  from  interfering  when  Clement  desired  to 
annex  Ferrara,  on  the  failure  of  the  ducal  family 
Clement  was  distinguished  for  his  piety,  and  he 
labored  for  the  improvement  of  the  clergy  and  of 
the  charitable  institutions  of  Rome  His  confes- 
sors were  St  PHILIP  NEHI  and  BARONIUS,  whom 
he  created  cardinal 

Clement  XI,  1649-1721,  pope  (1700-1721),  an  Ital- 
ian (b  Urbmo)  named  Giovanni  Fi  ancesco  Albani , 
successor  of  INNOCKNT  XII  and  predecessor  of  Inno- 
cent XIII  He  was  known  in  his  youth  for  his  prodi- 
gious learning  and  brilliance,  and  he  was  patronized 
by  Queen  Christina,  he  became  cardinal  in  1690 
As  pope  he  was  involved  in  the  struggle  between 
France  and  Austria  over  the  throne  of  Spain,  he 
recognized  PHILIP  V  but  later  was  forced  into  rec- 
ognising Charles  of  Hapsburg,  the  other  claimant 
The  chief  spiritual  concern  of  his  pontificate  was 
the  Jansemst  problem,  which  arose  acutely  in  1702 
with  a  declaration  of  the  principle  that  the  pope's 
infallibility  does  not  extend  to  matters  of  fact,  i  e  , 
the  pope  may  condemn  a  proposition  as  heretical, 
but  he  cannot  say  infallibly  that  a  certain  state- 
ment or  book  contains  that  proposition  The  brief 
Vineam  Domini  (1705)  condemned  the  idea  In 
1713  he  issued  the  bull  (Fnigenitus,  which  con- 
demned certain  propositions  of  JANSENISM 

Clement  XIV,  1705-74,  pope  (1769-74),  an  Italian 
(b  near  Rimini)  named  Lorenzo  Ganganelh,  suc- 
cessor  of  Clement  XIII  and  piedecessor  of  Pius 
VI  He  was  prominent  for  many  years  in  pontifi- 
cal affairs  at  Rome,  and  he  was  created  cardinal 
in  1769  He  was  a  Conventual  Fianciscan  He  in- 
herited from  his  predecessor  the  hostility  of  every 
state  of  Catholic  Europe  The  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tion of  the  day  was  the  fate  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spam  weie  leading  in  a  de- 
mand for  their  suppression  (see  JKSUS,  SOCIKTY  OF) 
By  1772  Maria  Theresa  and  the  German  Catholic 
princes  were  detached  from  supporting  the  Jesuits, 
and  in  1773  the  pope  published  the  buef  Dominus 
ne  Redemptar  suppressing  the  order  and  disposing 
of  its  property  The  suppression  was  ignored  and 
the  Jesuits  were  given  refuge  by  Frederick  the 
Groat  and  Catherine  the  Great  Clement  XIV's 
part  in  the  suppression  has  been  greatly  discussed , 
he  was  probably  bullied  into  it  The  wuppiession 
removed  the  pope's  only  independent  support  and 
put  the  Church  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the 
princes 

Clement,  one  of  Paul's  co-workers  Philip  4  3  He 
is  traditionally  identified  with  St  Clement 

Clement,  Jacques  (thak'klatmV),  1567-89,  French 
Dominican  monk,  assassin  of  HENRY  III  of  France 
An  adherent  of  the  LEAGUE,  he  thought  Henry  a 
danger  to  the  Church  because  of  his  recognition  of 
a  Protestant  successor  He  was  killed  by  the  king's 
attendants  immediately  after  the  stabbing 

dementi,  Muzio  (moo't»56  klamftn't*),  1752-1832, 
Italian  piano  virtuoso,  composer,  and  conductor 
He  gave  definitive  form  to  the  sonata  and  was  the 
first  to  compose  m  a  utyle  for  piano  rather  than 
harpsichord  His  studies,  Oradus  ad  Parntutum 
(1817),  and  his  many  sonatas  are  widely  used 
From  the  disordered  manuscripts  of  his  sym- 
phonies, four  were  teconstruoted,  1934-36,  by  Al- 
fredo Casella  Clementi  taught  John  Field  and 
J.  B  Cramer. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (Titus  Flaviua  Clemens),  d. 
c  215,  Greek  theologian  Born  m  Athens,  he  trav- 
eled widely  and  was  converted  to  Christianity  He 
studied  and  taught  at  the  catechetical  school  m 
Alexandria,  where  ORIOBN  was  his  pupil  until  the 
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persecution  of  202.  He  probably  died  in  Caesarea, 
Cappadocia  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  attempt  a 
synthesis  of  Platonic  and  Christian  thought,  in  this 
his  successors  m  the  Alexandrian  school  were  more 
successful  Only  a  few  works  survive.  The  Address 
to  the  Greek*  (Protrepticus)  sets  forth  the  inferiority 
of  Greek  thought  to  Christianity.  Appended  to 
the  Tutor  (Pedagogue)  are  two  hymns,  among  the 
earliest  Christian  poems  A  little  essay,  Who  Is  the 
Rick  Man?  Who  It  Saved,'  is  a  well-written  frag- 
ment The  Miscellanies  (Stnmatna  )is  a  collection 
of  notes  on  contemporary  thought  In  it  he  at- 
tacked Gnosticism,  with  which  he  himself  was 
tinged,  for  he  held  that  intellectual  knowledge  of 
divine  things  seta  one  above  the  mass  of  Christians 
Nevertheless,  he  was  convinced  of  the  whole  truth 
of  Christianity,  and  he  was  not  a  compromiser 
with  pagan  doctrine  Photius  believed  Clement  a 
heretic,  his  contentions  caused  Clement's  name  to 
be  removed  from  the  Roman  Martyrology 

Clement  of  Rome   see  CLEMENT  I,  SAINT 

Clementon,  borough  (pop  2,866).  SW  N  J  ,  SE  of 
Camden,  me  1925  Its  chaicoal  industry  was  bo- 
gun  in  1879 

Clements,  Frederic  Edward,  1874-1946,  American 
plant  ecologist,  b  Lincoln,  Nebr  ,  grad  Umv  of 
Nebraska,  1894  From  1917  to  1941  he  was  in 
charge  of  ecological  research  at  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution, Washington  Among  his  works  are  Research 
Methods  in  Ecology  (1905),  Plant  Succession  (1916), 
Flower  Families  and  A  nceatnrs  (with  Edith  Clemen  ts, 
1028),  and  Plant  Ecology  (withJ  E  Weaver,  1029) 

Clemson  Agricultural  College,  at  Clemson,  S  C  , 
near  Anderson,  land-grant  and  state  supported,  for 
men,  chartered  1889,  opened  1893  with  a  bequest 
from  Thomas  G  Clemson  It  has  schools  of  agri- 
culture, arts  and  sciences,  chemistry,  engineering, 
textiles,  and  vocational  education  The  campus 
was  formerly  John  C  Calhoun's  plantation 

Clendenin  (klgnden'Tn),  oil  town  (pop.  1,200),  W 
central  W  Va  ,  on  the  Elk  nvei  and  NE  of  Charles- 
ton, in  the  Blue  Creek  oil  fields,  me  1904 

Cleobis .  see  BITON 

Cleobulus  (kloubvVIus),  fl  6th  cent  ?  B  C  ,  one  of 
the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  tyrant  of  Lmdus  on 
Rhodes,  and  a  writer  of  verso  He  was  said  to  have 
first  put  riddles  in  literary  form  His  daughter 
Cleobuhne  wrote  riddles  also 

Cleomedes  (klo-"om<*'dez,  kl5*u-),  2d  cent  ?,  Greek 
astronomer  In  a  treatise  on  the  circular  theory  of 
heavenly  bodies,  he  recorded  several  hypotheses 
established  by  later  scientists,  e  g  ,  the  earth's 
spherical  form  and  the  moon's  revolutions 

Cleomeaes  I  (kleo'mfnez),  d  c  489  B  C  ,  king  of 
Sparta  after  518  B  C"  In  accordance  with  Sparta's 
policy  of  helping  oligarchies  in  othei  states  at  the 
expense  of  tyrants  or  people,  Cleomenes  joined  the 
Athenians  m  ousting  the  tyrant  Hippias  but  to 
Cleomenes'  dismay  CLEISTHFN>H,  the  principal 
aristocrat,  sided  with  the  people  and  took  the 
power  (510  B  C  )  Twice  ( 1leoinenes  atta<  ked  dem- 
o<ratic  Athens  The  first  time  he  expelled  Cleis- 
thenes,  who  was,  however,  retailed  and  ended 
Spartan  influent  e  The  second  time  Corinth  check- 
mated Sparta  bv  refusing  to  help  in  an  attac  k  which 
would  disturb  the  balance  of  power  Cleomenes 
owed  his  reputation  for  ruthlessness  chiefly  to  a 
battle  m  which  he  slaughtered  0,000  Argives — an 
exploit  giving  Sparta  the  hegemony  in  S  Greece 
for  many  years 

Cleomenes  III,  d  219  B  C  ,  king  of  Sparta  (235- 
c  221  B  C  )  Ho  was  probably  the  most  energetic 
king  Sparta  ever  had,  a  conscious  imitator  of  Aom 
III  In  his  determined  effort  to  restore  the  pres- 
tige of  the  city  he  fought  with  the  ACHAKAN 
LEAGUE,  and  in  two  battles  he  was  successful  (c  227 
B  C  and  c  224  B  C  )  At  home  his  reforms  were 
revolutionary  the  kingship  was  made  the  supreme 
power,  the  ephorate  was  abolished,  and  the  i  itizen- 
ship  was  widely  extended,  apparently  to  decrease 
the  danger  of  discontent  and  to  ally  the  people  with 
the  king  Cleomenes  came  to  his  downfall  suddenly 
in  222  (or  possibly  221)  when  the  Achaean  League, 
allied  with  ANTIOONUS  III  of  Macedon,  routed  the 
Spartan  army  Cleomenes  fled  to  Egypt  and  died 
there,  apparently  by  suicide 

Cleon  (kle'&n),  d  422  B  C ,  Athenian  political 
leader  The  son  of  a  tanner  with  little  education, 
he  was,  nevertheless,  a  gifted  speaker  He  began 
his  political  career  with  a  series  of  relentless  attacks 
on  PERICLES.  He  was  antagonistic  to  Sparta  and 
successfully  opposed  a  treaty  (425  B  C  )  In  the 
same  year  he  was  given  command  of  the  Athenian 
force  blockading  Sphactena  (an  island  in  the  Ionian 
Sea)  and  was  brilliantly  successful  against  the 
Spartans  Three  vears  later  he  was  given  another 
command  against  the  Spartan  BRASIDAS  at  Am- 
phipohs,  but  he  failed  and  was  killed  in  action  His 
later  reputation  as  a  vulgar  and  unprincipled  dema- 
gogue was  forwarded  by  his  enemies  Thucydides 
and  Aristophanes 

Cleona,  borough  (pop  1,108),  Lebanon  co  ,  SE  Pa , 
near  Lebanon 

CleopM  (klS'dpus) ,  one  of  the  two  who  met  the  risen 
Jesus  on  the  way  to  Eramaue  Luke  24.18  Per- 
haps the  same  as  CLEOPHAS 

Cleopatra  (kleupa'tru,  -pa'tru,  -pa'tru),  69  B.C.- 
30  B.C  ,  queen  of  Egypt,  one  of  the  great  romantic 


heroines  of  all  time.  She  bore  a  name  much  used  in 
the  Ptolemaic  family;  there  were  many  earlier  Cleo- 
patras  The  daughter  of  Ptolemy  XI,  she  was  at  17 
married  (as  was  the  famil>  custom)  to  her  younger 
brother  FTOLJOMY  XII  The  force  and  character  in 
the  royal  pair  was,  however,  concentrated  m  the 
alluring  (though  apparently  not  beautiful)  and 
ambitious  queen.  She  led  a  revolt  against  her 
brother,  and,  obtaining  the  aid  of  Julius  Caesar, 
she  won  the  kingdom  Her  young  brother-husband 
was  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Nile  She  then 
married  her  still  younger  brother  PTOLEMY  XIII, 
but  she  was  the  mistress  of  Caesar  and  followed 
him  to  Rome  and  bore  a  son,  Caesanon  (later 
PTOLFMY  XIV),  who  was  said  to  be  his  Back  in 
Egypt  after  the  murder  of  Caesar  and  the  battle 
of  PHILIPPI  she  was  visited  by  Marc  ANTONY, 
who  came  to  demand  an  account  of  her  aetions 
He  fell  hopelessly  in  love  with  her,  and  Cleopatra, 
conscious  of  her  royalty  and  even  her  claims  to 
divinity  as  the  Pharaoh's  daughter,  seems  to  have 
hoped  to  use  Antony  to  reestablish  the  Egyptian 
throne  in  real  power  Most  of  the  Romans  feared 
and  hated  her,  and  Octavian  (later  AUGUSTUS) 
undertook  to  destroy  the  two  lovers  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  were  defeated  at  Actmin  in  31  B  C  and 
sought  to  defend  themselves  m  Egypt  They  were 
defeated  again  at  Alexandria,  and  Antony  com- 
mitted suicide  bv  falling  on  his  sword  Cleopatra, 
faced  by  the  cold  and  unmoved  Octaviau,  also 
killed  herself  by  having  an  asp  bite  her  Her 
groat  schemes  had  failed,  but  her  ambition,  ca- 
pability, and  remarkable  charm  have  left  an  im- 
press on  history  that  has  not  been  erased  Shak- 
spere's  Antonu  and  Cleopatra,  based  on  Plutarch, 
describes  the  tragic  end  of  the  queen's  career,  and 
Drvdon's  All  for  Lore  is  a  reworking  of  Shakspere 
Caesar  and  ('leopatia,  the  crisp  and  ironu  comedy 
by  G  B  Shaw,  deals  instead  with  the  early  years 
ot  her  story 

Cleopatra's  Needles,  name  m  popular  use  for  two 
obelisks  of  red  granite  from  Egypt  Originally 
erected  at  Heliopohs  (c  1475  B  C )  by  Thutmone 
III,  they  were  carried  to  Alexandria  (c  14  B  C  ) 
under  Augustus  and  in  the  19th  cent  were  bent 
as  gifts  of  Ismail  Pasha  to  England  (1878)  and  the 
United  States  (1880)  The  Bntmh  OBELISK,  68^ 
ft  high,  stands  on  the  Thames  embankment,  Lon- 
don The  American  one,  69  H  ft  high,  is  in  Central 
Park,  New  York  The  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of 
Thutmoso  III  and  Ramses  II  covering  its  sides 
have  suffered  moie  from  erosion,  because  of  weath- 
er changes,  in  the  few  years  since  the  stone  came  to 
the  Wostein  world  than  m  the  many  centuries  be- 
fore it  left  Egypt 

Cleophas  (kie'ofus),  husband  of  one  of  the  Marys 
who  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  John  10  25 
This  is  apparently  Mary  the  mothei  of  St  James 
the  Less  Mat  27  5b,  Mark  15  40  But  the  father 
of  James  the  Less  is  Alphaeus  Mat  10  J,  Mark 
3  18,  Luke  6  15  An  explanation  is  that  Cleophas  IN 
the  Aramaic,  and  Alphaeus  the  Greek,  form  of  the 
same  name  Some  identify  CLEOPAS  with  Cloophas 

clepsydra  (kl&p'sldru)  or  water  clock,  ancient  device 
for  measuring  time  by  means  of  the  flow  of  water 
from  a  container  A  simple  form  of  clepsydra  con- 
sisted of  an  earthenware  vessel  with  a  small  opening 
through  which  the  water  dripped,  if  the  size  ol 
the  c  ontamer  and  the  hole  were  such  that  the  water 
passed  through  at  a  stead>  iate  in  24  hr  and  if  the 
bowl  was  marked  off  into  24  divisions,  it  served  to 
measure  time  fairly  accurately  More  elaborate 
clepsvdras  were  later  developed.  Some  were  double 
vessels,  with  the  larger  one  below  containing  a  float 
which  rose  with  the  water  and  marked  the  hours 
on  a  scale  A  form  more  closely  foreshadowing  the 
clock  had  a  cord  fastened  to  the  float  so  that  it 
turned  a  wheel,  the  movement  of  whu  h  indicated 
the  time  A  further  step  was  the  use  of  gear  wheels 
and  a  turning  pointer.  It  is  l>ehevcd  that  <  lepsvdras 
were  used  in  Eg>pt  c  2000  B  C  ,  from  Egypt  they 
were  introduced  into  Greece  and  later  from  there 
into  Rome 

clerestory  or  clearstory  (both  kler'stor'e),  a  part  of 
a  building  whose  walls  rise  higher  than  the  roofs  of 
adjoining  parts  of  the  structure  It  is  chiefly  a  de- 
vice for  obtaining  extra  light  It  had  an  early  use 
in  certain  Egyptian  temples,  as  at  Karnak,  and  was 
used  later  in  the  great  halls  of  Roman  basilicas  It 
became  a  characteristic  element  of  medieval 
churches,  receiving  its  fullest  development  in 
churches  of  the  Gothic  period 

clergy  see  MINISTRY,  MONASTICIBM,  ORDERS,  HOLY 

clergy,  benefit  of:  see  BENEFIT  OF  CLKROY 

Clergy  Reserves,  those  lands  set  apart  m  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  under  the  Constitutional  Act  of 
1791  "for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a 
Protestant  clergy  "  "Protestant  clergy"  was  inter- 
preted to  mean  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
This  interpretation  was  fiercely  upheld  by  John 
STRACHAN  and  others,  but  dissatisfied  other 
Protestant  denominations  and  became  an  issue  in 
the  Rebellion  of  1837  The  method  of  allotting 
reserves  (interspersed  with  crown  lands)  kept  dis- 
continuous plots  out  of  cultivation  and  prevented 
settlement  and  the  expansion  of  roads.  In  1840 
the  assembly  of  Upper  Canada  passed  an  act 
providing  for  the  sale  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  and 
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distribution  of  their  proceeds  among  the  chief 
Protestant  denominations,  but  this  act  was  dual- 
lowed  by  the  British  government  It  was  not  until 
1864  that  the  government  succeeded  in  passing  a 
law  for  the  secularization  of  the  reserves,  but  the 
Anglican  and  Presbyterian  churches  retained  the 
endowments  that  had  been  granted  them. 
Clericus.  Johannes,  see  LE  CII.RC,  JEAN 
Clerk.  Sir  Dugald  (Mark),  1854-1932,  British  en- 
gineer and  inventor  He  invented  and  patented 
(1877)  a  gas  engine,  a  later  two-stroke  c  j  do  engine 
(patented  1881)  was  called  the  Clerk-cycle  gas 
engine  In  1917  ho  was  knighted  An  authority  on 
internal-combustion  engines,  he  wrote,  besides 
many  technical  papers,  The  Gas  Engine  (1880,  rev 
ed  ,  The  Go*,  Peirol,  and  (hi  Engine,  1009-13) 
Clerke,  Agnes  Mary  (kliirk),  1842-1907,  British 
astronomer,  b  Ireland  Her  astronomical  observa- 
tions included  those  made  in  1888  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  South  Africa,  and  in  1890  from  a  >  acht 
on  the  Baltic  Sea  Among  her  works  are  A  Popular 
History  of  Astronomy  during  the  19th  Century 
(1885),  The  System  of  the  Stars  (1890),  The  Her- 
schels  and  Modern  Astronomy  (1895),  and  Prob- 
lems in  Astrophysics  (1903) 

Clerkenwell  (klar'kunwtil,  -wel),  district  of  Fins- 
bury  metropolitan  borough,  London,  England, 
named  from  a  well  near  which  the  London  parish 
clerks  held  performances  of  miracle  plays  There 
are  many  shops  of  jewelers,  watchmakers,  and 
opticians 

Clerk-Maxwell,  James. seeMAXWFLL.JAMEsCLERK 
Clermont,  (ity  (pop  1,631),  cential  Fla  ,  near  Lake 
Apopka,  in  a  farm  area  Diatomite  is  found  near  by 
Clermont-Ferrand  (klornicV-ferfi'),  city  (pop  93,695), 
<  apitnl  of  Puy-de-D6me  dept ,  SE  France  It  is  an 
industrial  center,  the  seat  of  the  Michehn  and  other 
tire  factories  The  capital  of  the  former  pro  vim  e 
of  Auvergne,  it  was  formed  in  1731  by  the  merger 
of  Clermont  and  Montferrand  (pop  c  7,000) 
( 'lermont  was  built  in  Roman  times  near  the  site 
of  Gergovia,  which  Vertmgetonx  held  against 
Julius  Caesar  in  52  B  C  and  which  was  later  dis- 
mantled An  episcopal  see  since  the  3d  cent  ,  it 
was  the  site  of  several  chvm  h  count  il»,  notably  that 
of  1005,  where  Pope  Urban  II  prea(hed  the  First 
Crusade  (see  CRUSADES)  The  city  is  puturesquely 
situated  near  the  Puy  de  Dome  peak  Its  old  sec- 
tion  is  built  largely  of  the  dark  volcanic  roc  k  of  the 
region  The  Romanesque  Church  of  Notre  Dame 
(12th  cent )  and  the  Gothic  cathedral  (12th-15th 
cent )  are  among  the  many  notable  buildings, 
Montferrand  is  remarkable  for  its  Gothic  and 
Renaissance  houses  Clermont- 11  errand  has  a 
university  (founded  1854)  and  several  museums 
Gregory  of  Tours  and  Blaise  Pasc  al  were  born  here 

Cletus  (kle'tus)  or  Anacletus,  Saint  (anCikle'tus), 
pope  (A  D  76'- A  D  88'),  martyr,  a  Roman,  suc- 
cessor of  St  LINUS  and  pi  odooessor  of  St  CLEMENT 
I  Nothing  is  known  of  him  Feast  April  26 

Cleve,  Joos  van-  see  CLEEP,  Joos  VAN 

Cleve,  Germany   see  CLEVES 

Clevedon  (klev'drtn),  urban  distnct  (1931  pop 
7  029,  1943  estimated  pop  8,000),  Somerset,  Eng- 
Innd,  on  the  Severn  estuary  near  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel It  is  a  seaside  resort  "Clovodon  Court,"  built 
in  the  14th  cent  ,  is  the  "Castlewood"  of  Thack- 
eray's Henru  Esmond  Arthur  Hallam  IH  buried  in 
the  parish  chuich  of  St  Andrew 

Cleveland,  Barbara  Vilhers,  duchess  of  (vl'lurz, 
vll'vurz),  1641-1709,  mistress  of  Charles  II  of 
England  The  king  made  her  husband,  Roger 
Palmer,  oftrl  of  Castlemame  Ladv  Castlemamo 
was  the  archenemy  of  Edward  Hyde,  earl  of 
Clarendon,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  Pepvs  records 
in  his  diary  her  glee  at  the  downfall  of  the  minister 
She  was  made  duchess  in  1670  and  b\  1674  was 
supplanted  in  Charles's  affections  by  Louise  de 
Koroualle  She  had  borne  the  king  sev  eral  c  hildren 
See  Margaret  Gilmour,  The  Great  Lady  (1944) 

Cleveland,  Frederick  Albert,  1805-1046,  American 
economist,  b.  Sterling,  111  ,  studied  at  DePauw 
Umv  and  the  Umv  of  Chicago,  Ph  D  Umv  of 
Pennsylvania,  1900  He  taught  at  tho  Umv  of 
Pennsylvania  (1900-1903)  and  was  professor  of 
finance  at  New  York  Umv  (1903-5)  Ho  was  a 
leader  in  budget  rofoim  and  a  member  of  seveial 
committees  investigating  public  finances,  serving 
as  director  (1907-17)  of  the  bureaus  of  municipal 
research  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  as  finan- 
cial adviser  (1910-13)  to  President  Taft,  and  as 
financial  adviser  (1929-35)  to  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment From  1919  until  his  retirement  in  1939  ho 
was  professor  of  U  8  citiaenship  at  Boston  Umv 
Ho  wrote  many  books  on  finance  and  government, 
including  Funds  and  Their  Uses  (rev  ed  ,  1922), 
American  Citizenship  (1927),  and  Modern  Scientific 
Knowledge  (1929). 

Cleveland,  Grover  (Stephen  Grover  Cleveland), 
1837-1908,  22d  President  of  the  United  States 
(two  terms,  1885-89,  1893-97),  b  Caldwell,  N  J  , 
son  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  A  lawyer  in 
Buffalo,  he  became  (1881)  the  "veto  mayor"  who 
drove  corruption  from  the  city  administration.  He 
won  the  attention  of  Daniel  MANNING  and  the  re- 
form Democrats  and  was  elected  governor  of  New 
York.  He  further  built  his  reputation  aa  an  enemy 
of  machine  politics  by  breaking  violently  with  the 
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Tammany  leader,  John  KEI.LY,  and  supporting  the 
bills  prepared  by  Theodore  ROOSEVELT  to  improve 
the  government  of  New  York  city  By  1884  he  was 
a  national  figure,  and  he  was  nominated  as  Demo- 
cratic "clean-government"  candidate  for  President 
to  oppose  James  G  BLAINR  Cleveland,  hated  by 
Tammany  and  favored  by  political  refoimers,  got 
the  votes  of  many  reform  Republicans — the  "mug- 
wumps," who  voted  against  their  paity  The  cam- 
paign was  notably  bitter  and  was  marked  by  the 
"Rum,  Roman  ism,  and  Rebellion"  speech  of  a 
Blamosupportei,  which  deeply  offended  Roman 
Catholics  and  may  have  swung  the  vote  to  Cleve- 
land in  tho  key  state  of  New  York  Cleveland  as 
President  continued  his  independent,  leformist, 
but  conset  vativc  course  He  did  not  go  far  enough 
in  civil  service  reform  to  satisfy  the  zealots,  but  at 
tho  same  time  by  keeping  Republican  go  vein  men  t 
employees  who  weie  not  "offensive  partisans"  he 
offended  the  Democratic  spoilsmen  He  vetoed 
many  individual  pension  bills  and  also  turned 
down  (1887)  the  general  pension  for  relief  to  all 
disabled  veteians  (including  those  not  disabled  in 
aimy  service)  The  surplus  revenue  accumulating 
in  tho  treasury  largely  because  high  Civil  War 
tariffs  were  still  in  force  fostered  much  "pork  bar- 
rel" legislation  Cleveland  vetoed  such  laws  and 
argued  for  a  lower  tanff,  devoting  the  whole  of  his 
annual  message  to  Congiess  in  1887  to  the  question 
The  tariff  was  a  major  issue  in  the  1888  election 
Cleveland  received  a  popular  majority  but  lost  the 
electoral  majority  to  his  Republican  opponent, 
Benjamin  HARRISON  A  romantic  note  in  his  first 
administration  was  his  marriage  (1886)  in  the 
White  House  to  his  former  ward,  Frances  Folsom 
In  1889  he  letired  to  private  life  as  a  New  York  city 
lawyer,  but  opposition  to  measures  of  the  Republi- 
can administration,  notably  the  McKmley  Tariff 
Act  of  1890,  brought  him  now  following  In  1892 
he  was  again  elected  President  Tho  panic  of  1893 
stiuck  a  hard  blow  at  his  administration  Though 
tho  moie  radical  Democrats  saw  salvation  in  free 
coinage  of  silver,  the  independent  Piesident  sought 
to  improve  the  economic  situation  by  securing  re- 
peal of  tho  SHERMAN  SIIVER  PURCHASE  ACT  with 
the  help  of  conservative  Republicans  The  best 
opportunity  for  a  lowered  tariff  had  passed,  since 
the  treasury  now  had  a  deficit  rather  than  a  sui- 
plus  The  Wilson  Bill,  embodying  Cleveland's 
tariff  ideas,  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
but  was  so  alteied  by  Senator  A  P  GORMAN  and 
other  protectionist  Democrats  that  Cleveland,  in 
disgust,  allowed  it  to  become  law  without  his  sig- 
nature The  rift  between  the  President  and  the 
radical  Democrats  widened,  especially  over  the 
gold  standard,  which  Cleveland  upheld  In  the 
Pullman  strike  in  1894,  Cleveland,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  movement  of  U  S  mail  was  being  halted 
by  the  strikers  under  Eugene  V  DEBS,  sent  troops 
into  the  area  over  the  protest  of  Gov  J  P  ALT- 
GKLD  The  strike  was  broken  by  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral injunctions  and  the  arrest  of  the  strike  leadeis 
In  foreign  affairs  both  of  Cleveland's  administra- 
tions were  marked  by  a  strong  stand  on  the 
VENEZUELA  BOUNDARY  DISPUTE,  which  called 
forth  a  statement  gieatly  enlarging  the  scope  of  tho 
Monroe  Doctnne  He  refused  to  recognize  tho 
govoinraent  set  up  in  Hawaii  by  a  revolution  which 
was  engineered  by  Ameucans  expecting  speedy 
annexation  to  tho  United  States,  and  he  tried  to 
discourage  help  to  the  revolutionists  in  Cuba  The 
more  radical  wing  of  the  Democrats — the  silver 
Democrats — got  control  of  the  paity  in  1896  and 
nominated  William  Jennings  Bivan,  repudiating 
Cleveland  His  strong  second  term  had  put  him  at 
odds  with  many,  and  his  Presidential  Problems 
(1904)  was  mainly  a  defense  of  his  own  attitude  on 
some  of  the  major  issues  See  biographies  by 
Robeit  McElroy  (1923)  and  Allan  Novms  (1932) 
Cleveland  or  Cleveland,  John,  1613-58,  English 
poet  One  of  the  most  popular  poets  of  his  day,  ho 
was  a  satirist  for  the  royalists  His  poetry  original- 
ly went  through  20  editions,  but  he  is  remembered 
chiefly  for  "Fuscara"  and  "Mark  Anthony  "  Sec 
edition  of  his  poems  by  J  M  Berdan  (1911) 
Cleveland.  1  City  (pop  4,189),aco  seat  of  Bolivar 
co  ,  NW  Miss  ,  NE  of  Greenville,  in  a  rich  cotton 
area  It  has  a  state  teachers  college  3  City  (pop 
878,336),  co  seat  of  Cuyahoga  co  .  NE  Ohio,  a 
port  of  entry  on  Lake  Ene  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
Cuyahoga  river  It  is  Ohio's  largest  city  and  in 
1940  was  sixth  in  size  in  the  United  States  Ac- 
cessible to  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  (by 
the  Great  Lakes)  to  the  Minnesota  iron  mines, 
Cleveland  became  one  of  the  great  ore  ports  and  an 
important  centei  of  iron  and  steel  production 
Other  leading  mdusti  les  are  chemical  factories  and 
various  motalworkmg  establishments  Among  its 
products  are  paints  and  varnishes,  electrical  ap- 
pliances, men's  and  women's  clothing,  and  aircraft 
engines  The  town  was  laid  out  in  1796  by  Moses 
CLEAVBLAND,  it  was  chartered  as  a  city  m  1836,  and 
Ohio  City  (across  the  river)  was  annexed  in  1864 
It  developed  rapidly  after  completion  heie  of  the 
Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  (1832)  and  the  arrival  of  tho 
railroad  (1851)  Iron  production  was  begun  in  the 
1850s,  developed  under  the  demands  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  expanded  m  the  latter  half  of  the  century 
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Large  rail,  oil,  and  electrical  ventures  helped  boom 
industry  Rockefeller  began  his  oil  dynasty,  Mark 
Hanna  built  his  fortune  hero  Civic  evils  attend- 
ing the  city's  giowth  were  checked  by  progressive 
men,  such  as  Mayor  Tom  L  Johnson,  who  inau- 
gurated many  lefoims  Schools  in  the  city  are  the 
CASK  INBTITUTH  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  Form  College 
(YMCA.  coeducational,  1881),  WfcsnsuN  RE- 
SERVE UNIVERSITY,  Ursuhne  College  for  Women, 
John  Carroll  Umv  (see  UNIVERSITY  HEIGHTS), 
the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music,  the  Cleveland 
Law  School,  Schauffler  College  of  Religious  and 
Social  Work,  and  St  John  College  Its  numerous 
places  of  interest  include  the  Mall  (civic  center), 
the  museum  of  natural  history,  the  Western  Re- 
serve Histoi  ical  Society  Museum,  Wade  Park,  with 
the  CLEV  M,AM>  MUSEUM  OF  ART  and  the  Fine  Arts 
Gaiden,  Rockefeller  Park,  enclosing  the  Cleveland 
Cultural  Gardens,  Severance  Hall,  where  concerts 
of  the  Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestia  are  pei- 
formed,  the  Cleveland  Play  House,  and  the  zoo- 
logical gardens  The  Cleveland  Public  Library  is 
known  as  one  of  tho  best  in  the  country  Near  by  is 
Nela  Park,  research  laboiatory  headquaiters  of  tho 
General  Electnc  Company  In  1936-37  the  city 
held  an  elaborate  Great  Lukes  Exposition,  cele- 
brating its  ccntenaiy  3  City  (pop  2,510),  NE 
central  Okla  ,  on  the  Arkansas  i  ivei  and  NW  of 
Tulsa,  in  an  oil-producing  region,  founded  1893 
4  City  (pop  11,151),  co  seat  of  Bradley  co  ,  E 
Tcnn  ,  ENE  of  Chattanooga,  me  1838  Wood- 
working is  among  its  industries  The  city  is  head- 
quarters of  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  God  (a  funda- 
mentalist group),  as  well  as  of  tho  Cherokee  Na- 
tional Forest  6  City  (pop  1,784),  E  Texas,  neai 
the  San  Jacmto  and  NNE  of  Houston,  in  a  lumbei 
and  farm  aroa,  me  1920 

Cleveland  Heights,  city  (pop  54,902),  NE  Ohio, 
eastern  residential  suburb  of  Cleveland,  me  as  a 
village  1905,  as  a  city  1921 

Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
founded  and  incorporated  in  1913  It  is  supported 
by  a  large  endowment  and  by  annual  subscriptions 
The  building,  in  Gieek  style,  designed  by  the  firm 
of  Hubbell  and  Bene&  of  Cleveland,  was  opened  in 
1016  Among  important  collections  of  the  museum 
are  tho  John  Huntington  and  the  Horace  Kellev 
bequests,  upon  both  of  which  the  permanent  col- 
lection is  founded,  in  1944  the  Elizabeth  Severance 
Prentiss  collection  was  left  to  the  museum  ArnoiiK 
the  museum's  outstanding  acquisitions  are  works 
bv  Holbein,  Rembrandt,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Ingres, 
Watteau,  and  Constable 

Clevenger,  Shobal  Vail  (klev'ujur),  1812-43,  Ameri- 
can sculptor,  b  Middletown,  Ohio  Apprenticed 
to  a  stonecutter  in  Cincinnati,  he  won  the  inteiest 
of  Nicholas  Longworth,  who  later  (1840)  sent  him  to 
Italy  to  study  His  figure  of  a  North  Amencan 
Indian,  executed  at  Rome  in  1840,  was  described  an 
the  "fiist  distinctively  American  sculpture  "  His 
portrait  busts  were  good  likenesses,  especially  that 
of  Daniel  Webstet,  which  was  reproduced  on  a 
postage  stamp,  othei  examples  are  the  busts  of 
Henry  Clay  (Metiopolitan  Mus  )  and  Washington 
Allston  (Pa  Acad  of  the  Fine  Arts) 
Cleves  (klevz),  Gcr  Kleve  or  Cleve  (both  kla'vu), 
city  (pop  24,152),  in  the  former  Rhine  Prov  of 
Prussia,  NW  Germany,  histoncal  capital  of  tho 
duchy  of  Cleves  In  the  Second  World  War  it  suf- 
fered much  damage  The  collegiate  church  (14th 
15th  cent ),  containing  the  tombs  of  the  dukes  of 
Cleves,  and  the  llth-centuiy  Schwanenburg 
[swant>'  castle],  associated  with  the  legend  of 
Lohengun,  weie  almost  completely  deployed 
Cleves  (klevz),  village  (pop  1,871),  SW  Ohio,  W  of 
Cincinnati  and  on  the  Great  Miami  near  the  Ohio, 
platted  1818 

Cleves,  duchy  of,  former  state,  NW  Geimany,  on 
both  sides  of  the  lower  Rhine,  Ixjideiing  on  the 
United  Nethei  lands  Cleves  was  the  capital  A 
county  fiom  late  Carohngian  times,  it  was  raised 
to  a  duchy  in  tho  15th  cent  The  dukes  of  Cleves 
acquired  extensive  tomtoiies  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine  besides  the  county  of  Mark,  in  Westphalia 
(acquired  in  the  14th  cent ),  Duke  John  III  of 
Cleves  inheiited  (1524)  the  duchies  of  JULICH  and 
BERG  and  the  county  of  RAVBNBBURO  His  daugh- 
ter, ANNE  OF  Ci  kv*,s,  was  mairied  to  Hemy  VIII 
of  England  In  Ib09  tho  male  line  became  extinct, 
and  a  complicated  dynastic  quairel  for  the  succes- 
sion followed  Brandenburg  acquired  (1614)  Cleves, 
Mark,  and  Ravensburg,  the  Palatmate-Neuburg 
line  of  the  house  of  WITTELSBACH  took  Juhch  and 
Berg  The  succession  was  not  finally  settled  until 
1666,  when  the  Treaty  of  Cleves  conhimed  the 
division 

Clew  Bay,  inlet,  15  mi  long,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Co  Mayo,  Ireland  There  are  numerous  cultivated 
islets  Clare  Island  is  at  the  entrance 
Clewiston,  city  (pop  1,338),  S  cential  Fla  ,  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Okeechobeo,  founded  1921 
It  is  a  resort  in  a  farm  area  producing  sugar  cane 
chff  dwellers,  Indian  builders  of  the  ancient  ehff 
dwellings  found  in  the  canyons  and  on  the  mesas 
of  the  U  S  Southwest,  principally  on  the  tributaries 
of  the  Colorado  and  the  Rio  Grande  rivers  in  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Colorado.  U  was  once 
thought  that  these  rums  were  the  work  of  an  extinct 
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aboriginal  people,  but  ft  ha*  been  established  that 
they  were  built  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
PUEBLO  INDIANS  The  dwellings  were  large  com- 
munal habitations  built  on  ledges  in  the  canyon 
walla  and  on  the  flat  tops  of  the  mesas  They  were 
very  difficult  of  access  and  were  thus  highly  de- 
fensible against  nomadic  predatory  tribes  such  as 
the  Navaho.  The  cliff  dwellers  were  sedentary 
agriculturists  with  fields  of  crops  in  the  river  valleys 
below  their  high-perched  houses  They  were  ex- 
perts at  irrigating  the  fields  Their  lives  were 
highly  organized  on  the  communal  pattern,  and 
the  many  kivas  (ceremonial  rooms)  show  that 
their  religious  ceremonies  were  like  those  of  the 
Pueblo  Indians  today  Many  of  the  dwellings  are 
now  in  national  parks  and  monuments  and  are 
much  visited  by  tourists  Some  of  the  better-known 
ones  are  those  of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park, 
in  Colorado,  where  there  are  more  than  300  dwell- 
ings, Yucca  House,  also  in  Colorado,  Hoven weep, 
in  Utah,  and  Casa  Grande,  Montezuma  Castle, 
and  Wupatki,  in  Arizona  There  is  a  large  litera- 
ture on  the  cliff  dwellers  Their  form  of  life  has 
been  admirably  described  by  Adolph  Bandolier  in 
The  Delight  Makers  (1890) 

Clifford,  Sir  Hugh,  1866-1941,'British  colonial  gov- 
ernor and  author,  b  London  Among  distinguished 
offices  he  held  was  that  of  high  commissioner  (1927- 
29)  of  the  Malay  States,  and  he  wrote  novels  and 
stories  of  Malay  life  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Lydla 
Rosabelle  Bonham,  Lady  Clifford,  1800-1945,  was 
formerly  Mrs  Henry  de  la  Pasture  Under  that 
name  she  is  known  for  several  pleasant  novels, 
including  Peter's  Mather  (1905),  successfully  dra- 
matised, and  The  Lonely  Lady  of  Groswnor  Square 
(1907)  Lady  Clifford  was  the  mother  of  E  M 

Clifford,  Lucy  Lane,  d  1929,  English  novelist  and 
dramatist,  b  Barbados,  wife  of  William  Kmgdon 
Clifford  She  wrote  Mrs  Keith's  Crane  (1885), 
Love  Letters  of  a  Worldly  Woman  (rov  ed  ,  1913), 
and  Miss  Pingal  (1919)  Her  plays  include  The 
Likeness  of  the  Night  (produced  1901)  and  A  Woman 
Alone  (produced  1914) 

Clifford,  Nathan,  1803-81.  American  jurist,  b 
Rumney,  Grafton  co  ,  N.H.  Admitted  to  the  bar 
m  1827,  he  began  law  practice  at  Nowfield,  Maine 
Clifford,  a  Jacksoman  Democrat,  was  a  state  legis- 
lator (1830-34),  attorney  general  of  Maine  (18.44- 
38),  a  U.8  Representative  (1839-43),  and  US 
Attorney  General  (1846-48)  under  President 
Jamos  K.  Polk  With  Ambrose  H.  Sevior  he  was 
sent  to  Mexico  in  1848  to  secure  acceptance  of  the 
amended  treaty  of  peace  and  remained  there  some 
months  as  minister  plenipotentiary  From  1858 
until  his  death  he  was  an  associate  justice  of  the 
US  Supreme  Court.  Presiding  over  the  Hayes- 
Tilden  electoral  commission  in  1877,  he  advocated 
going  behind  the  state  returns,  but  was  overruled 
He  refused  to  enter  the  White  House  while  it  was 
occupied  by  Hayes,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  usurper 
See  biography  by  P  G  Clifford  (1922) 

Clifford,  Rosamond:  see  HOB  A  MO  NO,  d   1176? 

Clifford,  William  Kmgdon,  1845-79,  English  mathe- 
matician and  philosopher,  husband  of  Lucy  Lane 
Clifford.  From  1871  ho  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  mechanics  at  University  College,  Lon- 
don, Especially  notable  are  his  papers  on  bi- 
quatermoiiH  and  on  the  dissection  of  a  Riemann's 
surface,  both  reprinted  m  his  Mathematical  Papers 
(1882)  His  works  include  also  Element*  of  Dy- 
namic (1878-87)  and  the  posthumously  published 
Lectures  and  Essays  (1879)  and  The  Common 
Sense  of  the  Exact  Sciences  (completed  by  Karl 
Pearson,  1885) 

Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  Thomas  Clifford,  1st  Baron 
(chud'le),  1630-7,1,  English  statesman  Member 
(1666-73)  of  the  CABAL  at  Charles  H's  court,  he 
held  numerous  offices,  rising  to  be  acting  secretai  v 
of  state  and  lord  treasurer  (1672)  He  was  m  1672 
created  Baron  Clifford  Henry  Bennet,  earl  of 
Arlington,  and  Clifford,  both  Catholics,  knew  of 
the  (secret  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Dover  (1670) 
which  provided  for  the  reestablish  ment  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  England.  He  was  forced  to  resign 
by  passage  of  the  Test  Act  (1673),  which  excluded 
Catholics  from  office,  and  he  committed  suicide 

Cliffside  Park,  suburban  borough  (pop  16,892),  NE 
N  J.f  NE  of  Jersey  City  near  the  Hudson ,  me  1895 

Clifton,  Chalmers,  1889-*,  American  conductor,  b 
Jackson,  Miss  ,  studied  at  the  Cincinnati  Conserv- 
atory, at  Harvard,  and  with  D'Indy  in  Pans  Ho 
wae  director  of  the  American  Orchestral  Society  in 
New  York  from  1922  to  1930  In  19.35  he  organised 
the  Federal  Music  Project  in  New  York  and  was  its 
director  from  1937  to  1939 

Clifton,  resort  and  residential  suburb  of  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, high  above  the  Avon  gorge,  crossed  by  I  K 
Brunei's  suspension  bridge  It  is  the  seat  of  Clifton 
College,  a  boys'  public  sohooU 

Clifton.  1  Town  (pop  2,668),  co  seat  of  Green  lee 
co  ,  E  Ariz  ,  on  the  San  Francisco  river  near  the  N. 
MPX  hue,  settled  1872  In  a  mining  region,  it  has 
a  copper  smelter  Hot  springs  bubble  up  near  the 
town's  center  S  Former  city,  Ky  •  see  NBWPOBT 
*  Industrial  city  (pop  48,827),  NE  N.J ,  near 
Passfuc;  me,  1917  Rubber  products  and  airplane 
propellers  ai«  made  here  4  City  (pop  1,732),  cen- 
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tral  Texwi,  on  the  Boaqtie  and  NW  of  Wacoj  flic. 
1902.  Cattle  and  oats  and  other  grama  are  handled. 
There  is  a  Lutheran  junior  college 
Clifton  Forge,  oity  (pop  6,461),  western  Va.,  N  of 
Roanoke,  in  the  Jackson  nver  valley;  settled  1880, 
inc.  1884    It  has  railroad  shops  and  an  iron  in- 
dustry   A  state  park  is  near  by  ' 
Clifton  Heights,  borough  (pop  4,921),  BE  Pa ,  W  of 
Philadelphia;  settled  c  1850,  mo.   1885     It  has 
several  large  textile  mills 

Clifton  Springs.village  (pop  1,418),  W  central  N.Y., 
8E  of  Rochester,  mo  1860.  There  are  mineral 
springs  and  a  sanatorium 
climacteric,  see  MRNOPAUBB. 
climate,  the  sum  total  of  the  weather  elements,  in- 
cluding averages  and  extremes  over  a  long  period  of 
time  of  temperature,  precipitation  (see  RAIN),  HU- 
MIDITY, WIND,  barometric  pressure,  and  other  items 
The  major  influence  governing  the  climate  of  a  re- 
gion is  its  latitude,  and  this  is  modified  by  one  or 
more  secondary  influences  including  position  rela- 
tive to  land  and  water  areas,  altitude,  TOPOGRAPHY, 
prevailing  winds,  OCEAN  CTJHRKNTB,  and  prev- 
alence of  cyclonic  storms  A  broad  latitudinal 
division  of  the  earth's  surface  into  climatic  zones 
includes  the  equatorial  cone  or  DOLDRUMS,  charac- 
terized by  high  temperatures  with  small  seasonal 
and  diurnal  change  and  heavy  rainfall,  subtropi- 
cal, including  the  trade-wind  belts  and  the  HORSE 
LATITUDES,  a  dry  region  with  uniformly  mild  tem- 
peratures, intermediate,  the  region  of  the  prevail- 
ing westerlies  which,  duo  to  several  secondary 
influences,  displays  wide  temperature  ranges  and 
marked  changeableness  of  weather,  and  polar,  a 
region  of  short  summers  and  long  winters,  where 
the  ground  is  perpetually  frozen  except  for  a  thin 
surface  layer  The  transition  belt  between  the  sub- 
tropical and  intermediate  zones,  known  as  the 
Mediterranean  type,  is  found  on  the  west  coasts  of 
continents  and  is  characterised  by  mild  tempera- 
tures with  moderate  rainfall  in  winter  under  the 
influence  of  the  moisture-laden  prevailing  westerlies 
and  dry  summers  under  the  influence  of  the  horse 
latitudes  or  of  the  trade  winds  Climatic  types 
combining  the  basic  factor  of  latitude  with  one  or 
more  secondary  influences  include  the  continental, 
which,  except  in  the  equatorial  region,  is  marked  by 
dry  sunny  weather  with  low  humidity  and  seasonal 
extremes  in  temperature,  noteworthy  examples 
being  the  Sahara  Desert  (with  the  highest  tem- 
perature on  record,  136°F  ,  at  Tripoli)  and  Siberia 
(with  the  lowest  recorded  surface  temperature  of 
—93  6°F  at  Veikhoyansk),  and  the  marine,  which 
is  characterized  by  small  annual  and  dun  nal  tem- 
perature variation  and  by  copious  rainfall  on  the 
windward  side  of  mountainous  islands,  exemplified 
in  the  mean  annual  precipitation  of  451  m  at  Mt 
Waialeale,  Kauai,  Hawaii  The  coastal  or  littoral 
climate  is  one  in  which  the  direction  of  the  prevail- 
ing winds  plays  a  dominant  role,  the  east  coasts 
having  generally  the  heavier  rainfall  in  the  trade- 
wind  belts,  and  the  west  coasts,  in  westerly  belts, 
both  have  a  climate  resembling  the  continental 
during  the  season  when  the  wind  is  blowing  from 
the  interior  of  the  continent  An  instance  of  the 
coastal  type,  in  which  the  precipitation  is  accen- 
tuated by  the  nearness  of  a  mountain  burner,  is  the 
west  coast  of  North  America  from  Alaska  to  Ore- 
gon, where  the  mean  annual  precipitation  averages 
80  to  100  in  ,  piactically  all  of  it  falling  during  the 
winter  months  Also  included  are  the  mountain 
and  plateau  climates,  where  elevation  is  the  con- 
trolling factor  (the  temperature  decreasing  3°  per 
1.000  ft  of  ascent  on  an  average,  and  rainfall  in- 
creasing up  to  c  6,000  ft ,  then  decreasing  with 
further  elevation)  Climatology,  the  study  or 
science  of  climate  and  its  relation  to  plant  and  ani- 
mal hfe,  is  gaining  increased  recognition  in  many 
fields,  notably  in  agriculture,  aviation,  medicine, 
botany,  zoology,  geology,  and  geography  The  ef- 
fect of  climate  on  man  is  evident  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  highest  types  of  civilization  have 
thus  far  developed  in  lands  of  variable  climate, 
usually  in  middle  latitudes,  where  there  is  a  pro- 
ductive soil  and  an  annual  temperature  range  con- 
ducive to  both  mental  and  physical  activity 
Changes  in  climate  affect  the  plant  and  animal  life 
of  a  given  area  Fossils  of  ummals  disco  voted  in 
North  America,  Greenland,  and  Siberia  and  the 
presence  of  coal  beds  in  North  America  and  Europe, 
on  one  hand,  and  evidence  of  glaciation  m  these 
same  areas,  on  the  other,  indicate  that  they  must 
have  expeuenced  alternately  warmer  and  colder 
climates  than  they  now  possess  Despite  yearly 
fluctuations  of  climatic  elements,  there  has  been, 
apparently,  little  over-all  change  during  the  penod 
of  recorded  history  Climatic  cycles  (variations  in 
weather  elements  which  recur  with  considerable 
regularity)  have  been  claimed  to  exist — the  35- 
year  cycle  of  Bruckner  was  well  investigated  in 
Europe,  and  an  1 1-year  sunspot  cycle  has  been  ad- 
vanced. There  is  some  evidence  that  temperatures 
in  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  the  United 
States  have  had  a  general  upward  trend  during  the 
past  50  years.  See  Juliu*  Hann  and  R  DeC  Ward, 
Handbook  of  CUmatolooy  (1903),  Ellsworth  Hun- 
tmgton,  Cinlixttoon  and  Climate  (1915);  R  DeC 
Ward,  The  donates  of  thf  Umtod  State*  (1025)  i  Q. 
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•  T.  Trewartna,  Aft  Introduction  to  Weather  and 
Climate  (1043);  8.  F.  Markham,  Climate  and  the 
Enem  of  Nations  (2d  ed.,  1947). 
Climax,  Saint  John:  see  JOHN  CLIMAX,  SAINT. 
climbing  lily:  see  OLOBY  WLY. 
dinxbinc  perch,  spiny-finned,  perehhke,  walking  fish, 
genus  Anabas,  found  m  quiet  fresh  waters  of  India 
and  SE  Asia.  The  adult  is  dai  k  brown  and  reaches 
about  10  in.  in  length  It  has  a  blunt,  hard  head 
and  a  body  coveting  of  thick  skin  and  scales.  By 
movements  of  the  fins  and  tail  and  aided  by  the 
spines  on  tho  fins  and  gill  covers  it  can  progress 
awkwardly  ovei  land  and  can  climb  up  banks  and 
tree  trunks  It  has  a  supplementary  breathing  ap- 
paratus which  enables  it  to  use  atmospheno  oxy- 
gen, and  it  will  die  if  not  allowed  to  rise  to  the  sur- 
face for  air. 

climbing  plant,  any  plant  that  in  growing  to  a  height 
requires  some  support.  Climbing  plants  may  clam- 
ber over  a  support  (climbing  rose),  twine  up  a 
slender  support  (hop,  honeysuckle),  or  grasp  the 
support  by  special  processes  such  as  adventitious 
aerial  roots  (English  ivy,  poison  ivy,  trumpet 
creeper),  tendrils  (see  TENDRIL),  or  hook-tipped 
leaves  (glory  lily,  mttan)  Some  climbing  plants 
when  not  supported  become  trailing  plants  (English 
ivy).  Climbing  plants  arc  to  be  found  in  nearly 
every  type  of  plant,  as  tho  ferns  (climbing  fern), 
palms  (rattan),  grasses  (some  bamboos),  lilies 
(glory  lily),  and  cacti  (night-blooming  cereus) 
Tropical  kinds — usually  called  lianas — are  partic- 
ularly abundant  A  sturdy  vine  may  strangle  a 
supporting  tree  See  Charles  Darwin,  The  Move- 
ments and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants  (1864),  A  C 
Hottes,  A  Little  Book  of  Climbing  Plants  (1924) 
Clinch,  uver,  c.300  mi  long,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  forks  in  Tazewell  co  in  the  western  part  of 
Virginia  and  flowing  generally  SW  across  E  Ten- 
nessee to  the  Tennessee  river  at  Kingston  Its 
waters  and  those  of  its  tributary,  the  Powell,  are 
used  to  make  the  giant  reservoir  at  Norris  Dam, 
and  the  Clinch  again  becomes  a  reservoir  at  its 
mouth,  it  is  thus  an  imi>ortant  part  of  the  system 
of  the  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY.  In  late 
colonial  davs  the  Clinch  was  one  of  tho  routes  for 
settlers  going  to  Tennessee,  and  it  is  celebrated  ui 
an  old  folk  w>ng 

Clinedmtt,  Benjamin  West  (klTn'dmst),  1860-1931 
Ameiican  illustrator  and  portiait  and  genro  paint- 
er, b  Woodstock,  Va  ,  studied  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  and  with  Cabancl  and  Bonnat  in  Paris 
He  is  best  known  as  an  illustrator  for  popular 
magazines  and  of  books  by  Hawthorne,  Stevenson, 
Mark  Twain,  Bret  Harto,  and  otheis  Among  his 
portraits  are  those  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Gen  E 
W  Nichols,  and  Adnwral  Peuiy  He  became  n 
member  of  the  National  Academy  in  1898 
clinic  (kll'ntk),  name  for  a  number  of  kinds  of  in- 
stitutions providing  medical  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment for  ambulators  patients  Present-day  clinus 
include  those  maintained  by  hospital«  and  various 
public  and  pnvate  organizations,  as  well  as  private 
dumb  operated  by  groups  of  physicians  Originally 
the  clinic  served  only  those  who  could  not  afford 
to  pay  a  fee,  and  its  <  hief  function  was  the  dis- 
pensing of  free  drugs,  such  institutions,  called 
dispensaries,  were  the  forerunners  of  modern 
clinics  Dispensaries  began  to  be  established  in 
London  near  the  close  of  the  17th  tent  In  the 
United  States  the  first  free  dispensary  was  founded 
(1786)  m  Philadelphia  through  the  effoits  of  Benja- 
min Rush,  a  dispensary  was  founded  in  New  York 
in  1791,  and  one  m  Boston  m  1796.  Home  care 
was  often  provided  for  by  the  earlj  dispensaries, 
but  later  the  chnu  evolved  as  a  place  foi  treatment 
ol  those  who  could  visit  the  institution.  As  the 
clinic  movement  grew,  facilities  for  providing 
diagnosis  and  treatment  improved  In  tho  20th 
cent  there  has  been  much  pt ogress  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  preventive  <linu«,  many  of  which 
provide  for  vaccination  and  other  measures 
against  the  spread  of  disease,  some  are  established 
to  promote  and  maintain  the  health  of  babies  and 
mothers,  and  others  to  facilitate  the  early  diagnosis 
of  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  by  means  of  the 
X  ray  and  other  methods  In  Home  areas  mobile 
units  travel  from  place  to  place  providing  various 
kinds  of  medical  and  dental  care  Many  clinics 
are  connected  with  hospitals  and  medical  schools, 
and  these  m  addition  to  affording  certain  ad- 
vantages to  the  patient  1m ve  educational  value  for 
the  students  and  doctors.  Some  chines  arc  main- 
tained by  schools,  business  offices,  and  industrial 
plants  for  treating  their  own  personnel  Many 
clinics  cooperate  with  other  social  agencies  in  order 
to  improve,  when  necessary,  not  only  the  patient's 
physical  health  but  also  his  environment  and  men- 
tal health  Of  the  clinics  maintained  by  organiza- 
tions some  are  free,  some  charge  a  nominal  fee,  and 
in  others  the  fee  is  voluntary  or  in  proportion  to 
the  ability  to  pay  See  M.  M.  Davis,  Clinics, 
Hospitals,  and  Health  Centers  (1027),  and,  with 
Anna  Richardson,  New  Clinics  for  Old  (1927), 
Franz  Goldmann.  Public  Medical  Care  (1045) ;  L  I 
Bigley,  Community  Clime*  (1047). 
Clittk,  former  district,  seat  of  the  famous  prison  in 
South wark,  London,  England,  on  the  Banktudo, 
near  the  palace  of  the  Winchester  bithopt. 
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Clinton,  De  Witt,  17d»-1828,  American  statesman, 
b  New  Windsor,  near  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  grad  Co- 
lumbia, 1780;  son  of  James  CLINTON.  He  was  ad- 
mitted (1790)  to  the  New  York  bar,  but  soon  be- 
came secretary  to  his  uncle,  George  CLINTON, 
first  governor  of  the  state,  and  in  that  position 
(1790-95)  gamed  considerable  political  experience 
and  influence  at  an  early  age.  In  1797  he  entered 
the  state  legislature  Chosen  (1801)  for  the  state 
council  of  appointment,  he  helped  overthrow  the 
custom  of  allowing  the  governor  to  propose  all 
names  and  instituted  a  general  replacement  of 
Federalist  officeholders  by  Republicans  As  U  S 
Senator  (1802-3)  Clinton  introduced  the  Twelfth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  opposed 
sentiment  for  hostilities  against  Spam  In  1803  he 
became  mayor  of  New  York  tity,  and  in  10  annual 
terms,  between  1803  and  1815,  he  promoted  public 
education,  city  planning,  city  fortifications,  public 
sanitation,  and  relief  of  the  poor  While  mayor  he 
was  successful  in  dictating  the  nomination  of  two 
governors  and  he  also  held  office  as  state  senator 
(1806-11)  and  lieutenant  governor  (1811-13)  He 
advocated  removal  of  the  political  disabilities  of 
Roman  Catholics,  abolition  of  slavery,  and  amel- 
ioration of  severe  punishment  for  debt  and  mis- 
demeanors He  ran  unsuccessfully  for  President 
against  James  Madison  in  1812,  with  support  both 
from  Federalists,  who  recognized  his  insurgency, 
and  from  Republicans  As  canal  commissioner  after 
1810  he  sponsored  the  EHIE  CANAL  and  the  Cham- 
plam-Hudson  Canal,  and  in  1816  the  legislature 
adopted  his  plan  From  1817  to  1821  he  was 
governor  and  gave  constant  support  to  the  canal 
projects  However,  partly  because  of  his  reluctance 
to  call  a  badly  needed  state  constitutional  con- 
vention, Clinton  suffered  temporary  political  re- 
verses and  through  the  opposition  of  the  ALBANY 
REGENCY  and  TAMMANY  was  deprived  in  1824  even 
of  hin  post  as  canal  commissioner  Again  governor 
from  1825  until  his  death,  he  celebrated  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canals  and  promoted  public  and 
normal  schools,  manufacturing,  and  legal  reform 
Clinton  was  genuinely  interested  in  art  and  natural 
HC  ien<  e,  to  which  he  made  valuable  contributions 
He  was  also  concerned  with  education,  actively 
sponsoring  the  system  of  Joseph  Lancaster  He 
was  a  founder  and  president  (1817)  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  See  biography  by  Dorothie 
Bobb6  (1933),  H  L  M<  Bam,  DC  Witt  Clinton  and 
the  Spoils  System  (1907),  Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  Decline 
of  Aristocracy  in  the  Politics  of  New  York  (1918) 
Clinton,  George,  1739-1812,  American  statesman, 
b  Little  Britain,  Ulster*  co  (his  birthplace  is 
now  in  Orange  (o),  NY  Before  he  wa«  20  he 
served  on  a  privateer  and  accompanied  the  regi- 
ment of  his  father,  Charles  Clinton,  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Fort  Frontenac  led  by  John  BKAD- 
8TBEET  After  studying  law  in  New  York  city  he 
began  practue  in  Ulster  co  and  was  ele<  ted  (1768) 
to  the  provincial  assembly ,  where  he  became  a 
leader  of  the  patriot  party  In  1775  Clinton  was 
elected  one  of  the  state's  delegates  to  the  Second 
Continental  Congress  Military  duties  prevented 
his  signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence  His 
Courageous  but  unskillful  defense  of  the  Hudson, 
as  brigadier  general  in  the  Continental  army,  re- 
sulted m  the  capture  of  Fort  Clinton  and  Fort 
Montgomery  by  the  British  general,  Sir  Henry 
CLINTON  Under  the  now  state  t onntitution,  which 
Clinton  helped  to  frame,  ho  was  elected  (June, 
1777)  the  first  governor  of  New  York  His  energy 
and  leadership  as  governor  for  six  successive  terms 
(1777  -95)  led  to  hia  being  called  the  father  of  New 
York  state  He  managed  trade  and  public  welfare 
problems  ably  and  SUM  essf  ully  settled  the  Indian 
troubles  in  W  New  York  He  advam  ed  New  York's 
claims  to  the  NFW  HAMPSHIRK  GRANTS  (now 
Vermont),  initiated  action  on  building  canals  (later 
realized  by  his  nephew,  De  Witt  CIINTON),  and 
UUBUC  cessfully  fought  the  transfer  from  New  York 
to  the  United  States  of  the  right  to  c  olle<  t  duties 
at  the  port  of  New  York  An  advocate  of  state 
sovereignty,  Clinton  was  one  of  the  ( hiof  opponents 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  writing  seven  letters, 
signed  Cato,  in  the  New  York  Journal  against 
ratification  These  were  answered  by  Alexander 
HAMILTON  in  his  letters  signed  Caesar  in  the  Daily 
Advertiser.  Clinton  presided  over  the  convention 
at  Poughkeepsie  which  did  ratify  the  Constitution, 
but  not  until  enough  other  states  had  acted  to 
insure  its  operation  His  views  on  the  Constitution 
were  opposed  by  a  rapidly  growing  party,  the 
Federalists,  under  the  leadership  of  John  JAY 
Jay  lost  the  election  of  1792  only  by  a  questionable 
manipulation  of  returns  on  the  part  of  the  Clin- 
toiuans,  and  m  1795  Jay  won  with  ease,  Clinton 
having  declined  to  become  a  candidate.  As  a  result 
of  his  alliance  with  the  Livingstons  and  Aaron 
BURR,  he  became  governor  for  a  seventh  term  in 
the  Republican  triumph  of  1800.  In  1804  he  was 
elected  Viee  President.  He  sought  the  presidency 
in  1808,  having  received  some  support  for  that  of- 
fice in  previous  elections,  but  again  tie  received  only 
the  vice  presidency.  As  presiding  officer  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  he  oast  the  determining  vote  against 
the  Dili  to  reeharter  the  Bank  of  th«  United  States 
(1811).  He  died  in  office.  See  his  Public  Papers 
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(ed.  by  Hugh  Hastings  and  J.  A.  Holden,  10  vols  , 
1899-1914),  biography  by  E  W  Spaulding  (1938) 
Clinton,  Sir  Henry.  1738?-1795,  British  general  m 
the  American  Revolution,  b  Newfoundland,  son 
of  George  Clinton,  colonial  governor  of  Newfound- 
land and  later  of  New  York  He  was  an  officer  in 
the  New  York  militia  and  then  m  the  Coldstreom 
Guards  He  had  distinguished  himself  in  America 
by  service  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  long  be- 
fore he  arrived  in  1775  with  reinforcements  for 
Gov  Thomas  Gage  m  Boston  He  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  commanded  (1776)  an  un- 
successful expedition  against  Charleston,  H  C.,  and 
served  under  Sir  William  Howe  in  the  battle  of 
Long  Island,  in  the  occupation  of  New  York,  and 
at  White  Plains  In  1777  he  was  efficient  m  head- 
ing the  British  occupation  of  Rhode  Island  When 
Howe  moved  on  Philadelphia,  Clinton  assumed  the 
command  of  New  York  He  did  not  fulfill  the  pait 
expected  of  the  New  York  command  in  the  British 
plan  that  ended  with  the  SARATOGA  CAMPAIGN, 
he  advanced  up  the  Hudson  valley,  capturing  the 
patriot  strongholds — Fort  Clinton  (strongly  de- 
fended by  James  Clinton)  and  Fort  Montgomery — 
but  after  burning  Kingston,  he  turned  back  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  (knighted  1777)  succeeded  Howe  in 
the  supreme  command  in  America  m  1778  Acting 
on  orders  from  London,  he  evacuated  Philadelphia 
and,  after  Washington's  attempt  to  halt  him  (see 
MONMOUTH,  BATTLE  OF)  failed,  reached  New  York 
He  complained  that  Lord  George  Germain  did  not 
answer  his  requests  for  supplies  and  twice  tried  to 
resign  In  Dec  ,  1779,  he  left  Baron  KNYPHAUSBN 
in  command  in  New  Yoik  and  redeemed  his  failure 
of  1776  by  capturing  Charleston  (1780)  After 
placing  Cornwallis  m  command  m  the  Carolmas, 
he  returned  to  New  York  In  1781  he  icmained 
there  too  long,  expecting  Washington  to  attack, 
and  failed  to  aid  Cornwallis  in  the  YORKTOWN 
•CAMPAIGN  He  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Guy  CARLBTON  He  was  later  (1794-95)  governor 
of  Gibraltar  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  cam- 
paigns, and  his  headquarters  papeis  are  in  the 
William  L  Clements  Library  at  Ann  Arbor.  Mich 
Clinton,  James,  173  J-1812,  American  Revolutionary 

Sneral,  b  Orange  co  ,  N  Y  ,  brother  of  George 
in  ton  and  father  of  De  Witt  Clinton  He  seived 
m  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  early  in  the 
Revolution  he  took  part  in  the  disastrous  Quebec 
campaign  His  moat  noted  exploit  was  his  heioic 
defense  of  Fort  Clinton  (near  Kingston,  N  Y  ) 
against  the  British  drive  up  the  Hudson  valley 
under  Sir  Henry  CLINTON  in  1777  James  Clinton 
later  fought  (1779)  with  Gen  John  SULLIVIN 
against  the  Indians  and  seived  at  Yorktowri  (1781) 

Clinton,  town  (pop  1,896),  S  Ont ,  SE  of  Godench 
at  the  j  unction  of  the  old  London  and  Huron  roads 
It  is  a  manufacturing  center  with  salt  wells  near  by 

Clinton.  1  Resort  town  (pop  1,791),  S  Conn  .  on 
Long  Island  Sound  E  of  New  Haven,  settled  1663, 
set  off  from  Kilhngworth  1838  Cosmetics  are 
made  hero  2  City  (pop  6,331),  co  seat  of  De  Witt 
co  ,  central  111 ,  N  of  Decatur,  in  a  farm  area, 
settled  1836,  me  1855  It  has  railroad  shops 
Clinton  was  on  the  circuit  of  the  eighth  judicial  dis- 
trict, and  Abiaham  Lincoln  frequently  argued  cases 
here  3  City  (pop  7,092),  W  Ind  ,  on  the  Wabash 
and  15  mi  N  of  Teire  Haute,  settled  1818,  laid  out 
1829  Bituminous  coal  is  mined  here  on  a  large 
scale  The  mte  ot  Fort  William  Henry  Harrison  is 
near  by  i  City  (pop  26,270),  co  seat  of  Clinton 
co ,  E  Iowa,  on  the  Mississippi  and  NE  of  Daven- 
port, laid  out  18.48,  teplatted  1855,  me  1857  It  in 
an  mdustiial  and  tail  center  in  a  nch  agucultural 
area  and  grew  as  an  impoitant  lumber-producing 
city  in  the  1880s  Flour,  cellophane,  and  millwork 
products  are  made  Mt  St  Clare  Junior  College 
(for  girls)  is  here  5  Town  (pop  1,540),  co  seat  of 
Hickman  co  ,  SW  Ky  ,  near  the  Mississippi  SW  of 
Paducah,  platted  1826,  me  18.U  It  is  a  shipping 
point  for  coin  and  cotton  Columbus-Belmont 
Battlefield  State  Park  is  near  by,  it  is  on  the  old 
site  of  the  city  of  Columbus  (now  moved  to  highei 
ground),  scene  of  early  settlement  and  a  Con- 
federate stronghold  early  in  the  Civil  War  6 
Town  (pop  1,436),  S  Maine,  on  the  Sebasticook 
and  NE  of  Waterville,  settled  c  1775,  me  1796 
It  has  varied  small  induetnes  7  Industrial  town 
(pop  12,440),  central  Mass  ,  near  Wachusett  Res- 
ervoir, settled  1654,  me  1850  Its  products  in- 
clude steel  goods  6  Village  (pop  1,126),  S  Mich  , 
on  the  Jackson  Branch  of  the  Raisin  and  SW  of 
Detroit,  in  a  rich  farm  region ,  me  1838  Wool  and 
flour  are  made  here  Indian  mounds  are  in  the 
vicinity  9  Town  (pop  916),  W  central  Miss, 
just  W  of  Jackson,  settled  c  1823  on  the  site  of  an 
early  Indian  agency,  inc.  1830  Mississippi  College 
(Baptist,  coeducational,  1826)  is  here  10  City 
(pop  6,041),  oo.  seat  of  Henry  co  ,  W  Mo  ,  SE  of 
Kansas  City,  m  a  dairy,  poultry,  gram,  and  coal 
area  11  Town  (pop  1,066),  W  NJ.  ESE  of 
Philhpsburg,  settled  in  the  mid-18th  cent ,  me 
1865.  IS  Village  (pop  1,478),  central  N  Y  ,  SW  of 
Utioa.mc  1843.  Sweaters  are  made  here  Clinton 
is  the  birthplace  of  EJihu  Root  and  the  seat  of 
HAMILTON  COLLEOH.  18  Town  (pop  3,657),  co 
seat  of  Sampson  co.,  E  central  NIC  ,  SSE  of  Ra- 
leigh; laid  out  1818.  It  is  in  a  lumber  and  farm 
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area  noted  for  huckleberries  14  City  (pop*  6,736) , 
W  Okla.,  on  the  Washita  rivet ,  founded  1903  A 
shipping  center  for  a  wheat  and  livestock  area,  it  is 
also  the  seat  of  a  U  8  soil  conservation  camp,  a 
state  hospital,  and  a  state  tubei  culosis  sanatorium 
15  Town  (pop  5,704),  NW  S  C  ,  h  of  Spartanburg, 
in  a  cotton  area  It  is  the  seat  of  Pre*byteuan 
College  and  an  orphanage  Near  by  is  the  state 
school  for  the  feeble-minded  .16  Town  (pop  2,761), 
oo  seat  of  \nderson  co  ,  E  Tenn  ,  near  the  Clinch 
nver  and  NW  of  Knoxville,  in  a  farm  aioa  Its 
name  was  changed  from  Burrvillo  to  Clinton  m 
1809  Near  by  is  OAK  RIDOE 

Clintonville,  industrial  city  (pop  4,134),  central 
Wis  .  WNW  of  Green  Bay  and  on  the  Embarrass 
river,  m  a  farm  area,  settled  1855,  me  1887  Trucks 
and  cheese  are  made 

Clmtwood,  town  (pop  1,106),  extreme  SW  Va  ,  in 
the  Cumberland*,  me  1894  The  courthouse  of 
Dickenson  co  is  here 

Clio,  see  MUSES 

Clio  (kle'6),  city  (pop  1,711),  S  Mich  ,  N  of  Flint, 
me  as  a  village  1873,  as  a  city  1928 

clipper,  type  of  sailing  SHIP,  designed  for  speed 
Long  and  narrow,  they  had  the  greatest  beam  oft 
of  the  center,  the  clipper  bow  <  leaved  the  waves, 
and  the  shin  carried,  besides  topgallant  and  royal 
sails,  skysails  and  moomakers,  a  veritable  "cloud" 
of  sails  The  flipper  was  theiefore  the  fastest  of 
all  sailing  ships  The  t\  pe  originated  m  the  United 
States  The  Baltimore  clippers  were  only  fore- 
runners of  the  real  clipper,  whu  h  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  with  the  Ann  AIcKim,  completed  in 
Baltimore  in  1832  The  type  was  brought  to  per- 
fection by  Donald  McKxY  of  Boston,  who  built 
such  vessels  as  the  Flying  Cloud,  the  Glory  of  the 
Seas,  and  the  Lightning  The  dippers  dominated 
commerce  to  far  places  of  the  world,  to  China  and 
Australia,  and  from  the  U  S  Atlantic  coast  around 
the  Horn  to  California  in  the  days  of  the  gold  rush 
They  steadily  cut  the  time  needed  for  these  long 
vo>  ages  and  had  famous  races  The  clipper  f  amo 
into  being  only  after  its  finally  successful  rival,  the 
steamship,  was  engaging  in  transoceanic  voyages, 
but  in  the  early  days  the  clipper  easily  outran  the 
plodding  steam  vessel  In  the  1860s  the  unproved 
steamship  began  to  forge  ahead,  and  though  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  the  fastest  of  the  clippers 
were  built  after  1860,  the  days  of  the  c  Upper  and  of 
the  sailing  ship  died  slowly  away  See  O  T  Howe 
and  F  C  Matthews,  American  Clipper  Shipe, 
1835-1868  (1927),  Hawthorne  Daniel.  The  Clipper 
Stop  (1928),  H  I  Chapolle,  The  Baltimore  Clipper 
(1930) ,  Helen  La  Grange,  Clipper  Ships  of  America 
and  Britain,  1833-18t>9  (1936),  A  B  Luhbock. 
The  Romance  of  the  Clipper  Ships  (1939,  new  ed  . 
1949),  A  K  Lamg,  Clipper  Ship  Men  (1944) 

Chpperton  Island,  in  the  Pacific,  SW  of  Mexico  It 
was  used  as  a  base  by  John  Chpperton,  an  English 
pirate  The  French  claimed  it  in  1868,  the  Amer- 
icana held  it  for  a  time  m  the  Spanish- Aineru  an 
War,  and  Mexican  troops  occupied  in  in  1897 
The  <  onflu  t  between  t  ranee  and  Mexico  was  re- 
ferred to  the  king  of  Italy  for  arbitration  in  1908 
The  award  was  made  (1931)  in  favor  of  France, 
and  Mexit  o  surrendered  the  island  m  1932 

Clisson,  Olivier  de  (olevyfi/  du  klesd'),  1336-1407, 
constable  of  France,  b  Brittany  He  was  myolved 
in  the  War  of  the  BRETON  SUCCESSION  but  enteied 
the  French  seivice  (1370)  as  companion  in  aims  to 
Bei  ti  and  du  Guebclm  He  defeated  the  insui  gents 
of  Ghent  undei  Philip  van  ABTKvn,LDb  at  Roose- 
boke  (1382)  Clisson,  one  of  the  MARMOUSHTB, 
made  use  of  his  position  to  satisfy  his  boundless 
avidity,  he  was  one  of  the  few  millionaires  of  nia 
time  After  Charles  VI  became  insane  (1392),  he 
retired  into  Brittany 

Chsthenes   sec  CLEISTHENKS 

Chve,  Catherine  (Kitty  Clive)  (kllv),  1711--85,  Eng- 
lish singer  and  octiess,  of  an  lush  family  named 
Raftor  Sho  made  her  debut  at  Drury  Lane  undei 
the  management  of  Gibber,  \\  ilks,  and  Booth 
c  1728,  playing  a  minor  part  m  Nathaniel  I>ee's 
Mithridates  Her  wit  and  yiyacitv,  linked  with  a 
fine  singing  voice,  brought  her  great  success  in  such 
comedies  as  Colley  Cibbei  's  Lwc  in  a  Riddle,  Henry 
Fielding's  Lottery,  Gay's  Beggar's  Opera  and,  es- 
pecially, Charles  Coffey's  The  Devil  to  Pay  A  fa- 
vorite with  Handel  (she  sang  in  the  first  production 
of  Samson  in  1742),  she  was  a  friend  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  of  Fielding,  m  whose  plays  and  adapta- 
tions she  appeared,  and  of  Horace  Walpolo,  who 
pensioned  hei  See  Walpolo's  Letters,  E  M 
Gagey,  Jiallad  Opera  (1937) 

Chve,  Robert,  Baron  Chve  of  Plaisey  (pta'bo),  1725- 
74,  British  soldier  and  statesman  After  a  turbu- 
lent youth  in  England,  he  went  (1743)  to  India  as 
a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  East  India  Companv, 
but  enteied  the  military  service  of  the  <  ompany  In 
1744  and  distinguished  himself  (1748)  at  Pondi- 
cherry  against  the  French  under  Dupleix  With  a 
handful  of  Europeans  sent  to  relieve  Trichuiopoly 
(1751),  he  captured  Anot,  capital  of  the  Carnatic, 
and  held  it  against  great  odds  This  exploit  gave 
him  a  wide  reputation  Made  governor  of  Fort 
St  David  near  Madras,  he  recovered  (1756) 
CALCUTTA  from  Siraj-ud-daula,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  French,  and  avenged  the  outrage  of 
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the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  After  his  victory  at 
Plassey  (1757)  he  supplanted  Siraj-ud-daula  with 
Mir  Jafar,  the  British  candidate,  as  nawab  of 
Bengal  In  Madras  and  Bengal,  as  governor,  he 
proved  a  great  administrator  In  1760  he  returned 
to  England  and  was  given  an  Irish  peerage  as 
Baron  Chve  of  Plassev  in  1762  Disorder  and 
corruption,  however,  appeared  in  India,  and  he 
resumed  his  duties  as  governor  of  Bengal  in  1765, 
in  which  year  he  also  brought  Behar  and  Orissa 
under  Bntish  control  Despite  a  vigorous  and 
honest  administration,  he  was  attacked  on  his  re- 
txirn  to  England  (1707)  on  charges  that  he  had 
formerly  accepted  large  piesents,  and  after  a  long 
investigation  he  was  acquitted  and  commended 
for  his  services  Broken  m  health,  he  committed 
suicide  Besides  destroying  French  power  in  India 
bv  his  military  genius,  Chve  reformed  corrupt 
practices  in  administration  and  instituted  adminis- 
trative and  economic  reforms  He  believed  that 
the  British  government  should  take  ovei  the  in- 
terests of  the  East  India  Company  See  the 
famous  Essay  on  (1hv<  by  T  B  Macuuiay,  biog- 
raphies by  A  J  Arbuthnot  (1899),  G  W  Forrest 
(19l8),andA  M  Da\ies  (L9J9) 
clock,  instrument  for  measuring  and  mdu  atmg  tune 
Predecessors  of  the  clock  were  the  SUNDIAL,  the 
HOURGLASS,  and  the  CMPHIDKA  When  the  first 
mechanical  clocks  were  imonted  is  not  defituteh 
known  Some  authorities  attribute  the  first  wheel 
clock  to  Boethius  in  the  6th  cent  and  the  first 
weight-driven  clock  to  Puc  ificus,  arc  hdeacon  of 
Verona,  in  the  9th  tent  Gerbert,  u  learned  monk 
who  became  Pope  Sylvester  II,  is  often  credited 
with  the  invention  of  a  mechanical  clock,  c  996 
It  is  recorded  that  in  1232  the  sultan  of  Egypt  sent 
to  Fredenck  II  of  Germany  a  horologium  operated 
by  weights  and  wheels  Mechanical  figures  whic  h 
struc  k  a  bell  on  the  hour  were  installed  in  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  London,  in  1286,  a  dial  was  added  to 
the  clock  in  the  14th  cent  flocks  were  placed  in 
u  clock  tower  at  Westminster  Hull,  London,  in  128S 
and  in  the  cathedral  at  Canterbury  in  1292  In 
France,  Rouen  was  especially  noted  for  the  skill 
of  her  cloc  kmakers  and  watc  hnmkers  One  of  the 
most  famous  clocks  is  in  the  cathedral  of  Stras- 
bourg, the  clock  was  fust  placed  in  the  cathedral  in 
1352,  and  in  the  16th  cent  it  was  reconstructed 
In  the  19th  cent  a  new  astronomical  clock  similar 
to  the  first  two  clocks  was  constructed  Its  elab- 
orate mechanical  devices  include  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  a  crowing  cock,  a  revolving  celestial 
globe,  and  an  automatic  calendar  dial  Probably 
closest  of  the  early  clocks  to  the  modern  ones  was 
that  constructed  in  the  14th  cent  for  the  tower  of 
the  palace  (later  the  Palais  de  Justic  e)  of  Charles 
V  of  France  bv  Henry  de  Vick  (Vic,  Wieck,  WMk) 
of  WUrttemburg  Until  the  17th  cent  few  me- 
chanical clocks  were  found  outside  of  cathedral 
towers,  monasteries,  abbej  s,  and  public  squares 
The  early  clocks  driven  by  hanging  weights  were 
bulky  and  heavy  When  the  coiled  spring  came 
into  use  (c  1600),  it  made  possible  the  construction 
of  the  smaller  and  lighter-weight  types  Chnstiaan 
Huy  gens  by  applying  Galileo'**  law  of  the  pendulum 
invented  (1656  or  Ib57)  a  pendulum  clock,  prob- 
ably the  first  Early  clocks  used  in  dwellings  in 
the  17th  cent  were  variously  known  as  lantern 
clocks,  bird-cage  clocks,  and  sheep's-head  clocks, 
they  were  of  brass,  sometimes  ornate,  with  a  gong 
bell  at  the  top  supported  by  a  frame  Before  tho 
pendulum  was  introduced,  they  were  spring-driven 
or  weight-driven,  those  driven  by  weights  had  to 
be  placed  on  a  wall  bracket  to  allow  space  for  the 
falling  weights  These  clocks,  probably  obtained 
chiefly  from  England  and  Holland,  were  used  in 
the  Virginia  and  New  England  colonies  Clocks 
with  long  cases  to  conceal  the  long  pendulums  and 
weights  came  into  use  after  the  mid-17th  cent  , 
these  were  the  foreiunners  of  the  grandfather 
clocks  With  the  development  of  tho  craft  of 
cabinet  making,  more  attention  was  eoncen- 
tiated  on  the  clock  case  In  France  the  tall  cabi- 
net clocks  or  grandfather  clocks  were  often  of  oak 
elaborately  ornamented  with  brass  and  gilt  Those 
made  in  England  were  at  first  of  oak  and  later  of 
walnut  and  mahogany,  simpler  m  style,  their  chief 
decoration  was  inlay  woik  Among  the  well- 
known  clocks  of  the  world  ace  the  clock  in  the  tower 
next  to  Westminster  Bridge  in  the  British  Houses 
of  Parliament,  with  its  131^-ton  bell  known  as 
Big  Ben,  and  the  tower  <  lock  in  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  building,  New  York  city, 
which  has  four  dials  each  26^  ft  in  diameter 
Electric  clocks  were  made  in  the  sec  ond  half  of  the 
19th  tent  but  were  not  used  extensively  in  homes 
until  after  c.1930.  Until  the  19th  cent  the  clock- 
making  industry  centered  chiefly  m  France  and 
England,  it  was  later  m  developing  m  Germany 
From  tho  19th  cent  the  United  States  was  a  lead- 
ing producer  of  clocks  See  N  Hudson  Moore, 
The  Old  Clock  Book  (1911,  new  ed.,  1936),  F  J 
Britten.  Old  Clocks  and  Watches  and  Their  Makers 
(6th  ed,  1933),  Herbert  Cescmsky,  Old  English 
Matter  Clockmakers  and  Their  Clocks,  1670-18SO 
(1938).  M  lun  (pseud.),  What  T%me  It  It?  (1941), 
C.  W.  Dreppard,  American  Clocks  and  Clock- 
maker*  (1947) ,  G  F.  C  Gordon,  Oockmakwg,  Pott 
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and  Present  (2d  ed  ,  1949) ;  S  F.  Philpott,  Modern 
Electnc  Clocks  (4th  ed  ,  1949). 

Clodia  (klo'dCu),  fl  1st  cent  B  C  ,  sister  of  Pubhus 
CLODIUS,  famous  among  the  ancient  Romans  for 
her  beauty  She  was  suspected  of  murdering  her 
husband,  Q  Caecihus  Metellus  Celer  (see  METEI- 
LUH,  family ),  and  she  accused  her  lover,  M.  Caehus 
Rufus  (see  CAELIUB,  family),  of  trying  to  murder 
her  Among  her  many  lovers  was  the  poet  CATUL- 
LUS, who  has  immortalized  her  as  Lesbia 

Clodion  or  Claude  Michel  (kidded',  klod'  meshor), 
17.i8-1814,  French  sculptoi  He  executed  several 
important  commissions  under  Louis  XVI,  but  is 
best  remembered  for  his  bas-reliefs  and  little  figure 
groups  in  bi  onze  and  terra  cotta  i  epi  esenting  fauns, 
nymphs,  and  children  He  is  represented  in  the 
Louvie  and  in  the  Metropolitan 

Clodius  (Pubhus  Clodms  Pule  her)  (klo'dfius),  d  52 
B  C  ,  Roman  politician  He  belonged  to  the 
Claudian  gens  (see  CLAUDIUS),  and  his  name  is  also 
written  as  P  Claudius  Pule  her,  he  was  brother  of 
Appms  Claudius  Pule  her  and  of  the  notorious 
Clodia  In  62  B  C  he  created  a  tremendous  scan- 
dal by  entering  the  house  of  Julius  CAESAH,  dis- 
guised as  a  woman,  at  tho  time  of  the  women's 
mysteries  of  Bonn  Dea  CICEHO  prosecuted  him 
for  sacrilege,  but  Clodius,  probably  bv  heav> 
bribery,  won  an  ac  quittal  The  results  were  that 
Caesar  divorced  his  wife  POMPEIA,  and  Cicero 
earned  ClodtuV  unswerving  hatred  In  58  B  C  , 
Clodius  was  tribune  of  the  people,  put  into  offic  e 
by  the  First  Triumvirate  (Caesar,  Crassus,  and 
Pompej )  probably  under  the  mistaken  impression 
that  he  would  be  a  tool  Instead,  he  proved  him- 
self a  demagogue,  seeking  popularity  in  every  way 
He  exiled  Cu  ero  on  specious  c  hargcs  arising  from 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  he  sent  Cato  tho 
Younger  to  Cyprus  Clodms  spent  much  of  his 
money  in  organizing  gangs  of  bullies  to  intimidate 
the  citv  Pompey  and  MILO  organized  a  con- 
servative gang,  and  Rome  was  plagued  with  bloody 
noting  until  Clodius  was  killed  by  Mile's  gang 
His  irresponsible  actions  had  prepared  the  way  for 
more  trouble  and  for  the  civil  war  of  Caesar  and 
Pompey 

Clogher  (klftkh'ur),  village  (pop  903),  Co  Tyione, 
Northern  Ireland,  on  the  Blackwater  It  has  been 
a  religious  centei  since  the  time  of  St  Patrick 
The  seat  of  the  Piotestaiit  bishop  is  here,  the  ca- 
thedral was  lebuilt  in  the  18th  cent  Tho  cathe- 
dral of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Cloghor  is  at 
Monaghan,  Ireland 

cloisonne*  (kloizund',  -suna').  method  of  decorating 
metal  surfaces,  such  as  vases,  plaques,  jewel  boxes, 
and  cigarette  cases  It  consists  in  attaching  to  the 
surface  metal  filaments  (which  form  the  cloisorts  01 
separating  elements)  at  right  angles  to  it,  out- 
lining the  design  to  be  used  These  mimatuie  com- 
paitments  are  filled  with  coloied  enamel  in  paste 
foim,  and  the  object  is  then  heated  in  oidei  to  fuse 
the  enamel  to  the  surface  and  develop  its  tians- 
parency  and  permanent  colors  When  finished,  tho 
enamel  and  clowona  arc  closely  joined  in  a  smooth, 
even  suiface  showing  tho  pattern  in  vanous  colors 
defined  by  the  metal  partitions  which  prevented 
their  fusing  with  one  another  Cloisonne  has  been 
highly  perfected  by  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  and 
the  French,  fiom  whom  is  boiiowed  the  name  ap- 
plied to  both  the  work  and  tho  object  so  decoi  ated 
Fine  cloisonn6  is  much  pi  ized 

cloister,  unroofed  space  forming  part  of  a  religious 
establishment  and  sui  lounded  by  tho  vanous  build- 
ings or  by  cm  losing  walls  Generally  it  is  provided 
on  all  sides  w  ith  a  vaulted  passageway  consisting  of 
continuous  colonnades  or  ai  cades  opening  to  a 
court  The  cloister  is  a  character  istic  part  of  monas- 
tic institutions  (see  ABBEY),  solving  both  as  shel- 
toied  access  to  the  various  units  of  the  group  and 
for  the  recreation  and  social  intoi  course  of  tho 
monks  Tho  first  cloisters  weie  built  in  the  llth 
cent ,  a  period  marked  by  active  monastery  build- 
ing all  over  Europe  They  wore  not  limited  to 
monastic  houses,  but  were  built  in  some  English 
colleges,  as  at  Oxfoid  and  Eton,  and  in  some 
churches,  mostly  in  England  and  Spain  In  N 
France  many  of  the  original  cloisters  have  disap- 
peared, but  superb  Romanesque  cloisters  remain  in 
S  France,  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  Spain  In  the  typi- 
cal ones  the  aiches  are  supported  by  delicate  col- 
umns, geneially  coupled,  the  elaborate  capitals  of 
the  paired  columns  sometimes  being  in  tut  laced 
Tho  i.lth-century  cloisters  of  two  Roman  churches, 
St  John  Lateran  and  St  Paul's  without  the  Walls, 
are  notable  Romanesque  examples,  distinguished 
by  twin  spiral  columns  inlaid  with  rich  glass 
mosaics  Of  the  Gothic  period,  the  English  cloisters 
are  especially  fine,  as  at  Salisbury,  Wells,  and 
Westminster  Abbey  The  Renaissance  cloisters  aro 
confined  chiefly  to  Italy  and  Spain  In  the  New 
World  from  the  16th  cent  the  Spanish  colonists 
built  simple  cloisters,  generally  arcaded,  in  Mexico, 
Cuba,  and  California 

Cloister*,  the,  museum  of  medieval  art,  at  Fort 
Tryon  Park,  New  York  city,  overlooking  the  Hud- 
son. A  branch  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  it  was  opened  to  the  public  in  May,  1938.  The 
building  includes  five  French  cloisters,  a  12th-cen- 
tury Romanesque  chapel,  and  a  chapter  house.  The 


core  of  the  collection  it  houses  consists  of  six  or 
seven  hundred  examples  of  medieval  painting, 
sculpture,  and  other  forms  of  ait  gathered  in 
France  by  George  Giey  BABNAKD  This  collection 
was  bought  by  John  D  Rockefeller,  Ji  ,  m  1925 
and  presented  to  the  Meti  opolttan  Museum  Latci 
additions  to  it  include  a  series  of  15th-century 
tapesti  ies,  Hunt  of  the  Unicorn 

Clonakilty  (klonukll'te),  urban  distnct  (pop.  2,824), 
Co  Cork,  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  Clonakilty  Bay, 
an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  SW  of  Cork  In  an  English- 
lush  battle  in  1041  the  town  was  neaily  destioyed 
Thoie  are  castles  at  Galley  Head,  Dunnycove,  and 
Dunoweu  Clonakilty  IB  an  agncultural  market, 
with  slate  quai  i  les  Mic  hael  Collins  was  born  here 

Clones  (klonz),  urban  district  (pop  2,092).  Co 
Monaghan,  Ireland,  WSW  of  Monaghan  It  has 
the  remains  of  a  bth-century  ahboy  with  a  round 
tower  A  rail  centei,  it  is  amatket  fot  faim  produce 
and  manufactures  lace  and  clothing 

Clonmacnoise  (klonmaknoizO.histonc religious  cen- 
ter, Co  Offaly,  Ireland,  on  the  Shannon  and  S  of 
Athlone  There  are  nuns  of  an  abbey  founded  in 
541  by  St  Kieran,  the  Seven  Churches  of  Clonmac- 
noise, a  castle,  a  bishop's  palace,  two  round  toweis, 
and  soveial  crosses  Inscribed  stones  aro  pieserved 
in  the  abbey  An  annual  feast  of  St  Kieianisheld 
at  Clonmacnoise 

Clonmel  (klonmel'),  lush  Cluain  A/eoJa,  uiban  dis- 
trict (pop  9,861),  county  town  of  Co  Tippeiary, 
Ireland,  on  the  Sun  tiver  It  is  a  farm  market  and 
a  tourist,  salmon-fishing,  and  hunting  contcr  It 
was  chartered  by  Edward  I  In  1516  Clonmel  was 
besieged  by  the  British  and  in  1650  by  Cromwell 
Laurence  Sterne  was  born  here 

Clontarf  (klontarf).  subuib  of  Dublin,  Co  Dublin, 
Ireland  It  was  tho  scone  of  a  decisive  defeat  (1014) 
of  the  Danes  by  the  Irish  under  Brian  Boru 

Clootz,  Anacharsis  (nimknrses'  klots'),  1755-94. 
agitator  in  the  French  Revolution,  self-styled 
Oiator  of  the  Human  Race  Bom  near  Cleves  into 
a  family  of  the  lessei  Geiman  nobility  and  ougi- 
nally  called  Jean  Baptiste,  he  discarded  his  name  in 
favor  of  Anachaisis  when  he  became  fanatically  de- 
voted to  republican  and  humanitarian  ideas  He? 
traveled  about,  spending  his  laigo  fortune  for  tho 
advancement  of  these  ideas  Coming  to  Franco 
after  tho  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  he  headed  a 
delegation  of  allogod  foioigriers  as  ambassadors  of 
the  human  uico  to  the  National  Assembly,  be- 
came a  Fiench  citizen,  and  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
vention His  influence  was  seen  in  the  abolition  of 
titles  of  nobility  Robespieue  distrusted  the  uch 
levelei,  and  Anachaisis  Clootz  was  executed  with 
tho  Hc-bortists 

Cloquet  (klukfi'),  city  (pop  7,304),  NE  Minn,  on 
the  St  Louis  uvei  and  W  of  Duluth,  settled  1871), 
me  as  a  village  1880,  as  a  citv  1904  A  wood-pi  od- 
ucts  and  paper-mill  town,  it  was  almost  destioyed 
by  forest  hre  in  1918  and  was  icbuilt  with  state  aid 
Tho  state  university  has  a  foi  ost  cxponmont  station 
near  here 

closed  shop  and  open  shop  The  term  "closed 
shop,"  or  sometimes  "union  shop,"  is  used  to  signify 
an  establishment  which  employs  only  members  of 
a  labor  union  An  open  shop,  strictly  speaking,  is 
ono  which  does  not  restrict  its  employees  to  union 
mcmbeis  Tho  medieval  trade  guilds  acted  as 
closed  shops,  as  did  the  18th-century  tiado  clubs 
Among  European  workers  the  issue  of  the  closed 
shop  has  not  been  so  sharply  fought  as  in  tho 
United  States,  where  since  c  1840  the  closed-shop 
pohc  v  has  been  adopted  bv  most  labor  unions  Tho 
railroad  brotherhoods  are  an  outstanding  excep- 
tion, but  they  neveitheless  have  exclusive  bargain- 
ing rights  with  the  railioads  Judicial  decisions 
from  1850  to  1898  usually  wont  against  tho  closed 
shop  It  was  further  obstruc  ted  by  tho  decision  of 
the  anthracite  coal  strike  commission  of  1902  and 
the  Panic  of  1907  Aftei  the  passage  of  tho 
Wagner  Act  (see  NATIONAL  LABOR  RFI  VTIONH 
BOARD)  in  1935,  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts 
tended  to  uphold  tho  legality  of  the  closed  shop 
Many  states,  howevor,  either  by  legislation  or  by 
court  decision,  banned  the  closed  shop,  among 
these  are  New  Jersey,  California,  Florida,  and 
Georgia  It  is  argued  in  favor  of  the  closed  shop 
that  unions  can  win  a  fair  return  for  their  labor 
only  through  solidarity,  since  there  is  always— 
except  m  wartime — an  oversupply  of  labor,  that 
all  employees  of  a  plant  share  in  the  advantages 
won  through  collective  bargaining  and  therefore  all 
should  eon  tribute  to  union  funds,  and  that  freedom 
from  the  necessity  for  organizing  activities  relieves 
both  employees  and  employers  Arguments  in 
favor  of  the  open  shop  are  that  f ore' ing  unwilling 
workers  to  pay  union  dues  is  an  infringement  of 
their  rights,  that  union  membership  is  sometimes 
closed  to  certain  workers  or  the  initiation  fee  may 
be  so  high  as  to  be  an  effective  bar  to  membership, 
that  in  some  cases  union  funds  are  mismanaged, 
and  that  employers  are  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
hiring  competent  workers  or  firing  incompetent 
ones  The  closed  shop  is  generally  considered 
most  successful  where  union  membership  is  open  to 
all  and  where  the  employer  can  hire  any  worker 
with  the  proviso  that  he  must  join  the  union  which 
has  bargaining  power  in  that  plant.  See  C.  R. 
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Dftughertv,  Labor  Problems  in  American  Industry 
(5th  ed  ,  1941),  J  E.  Johnson,  romp  ,  The  Closed 
Shop  (1942),  a  summary  of  the  arguments  on  both 
aides 

CloBter  (klOs'ttir),  borough  (pop  2,603),  NE  N  J  , 
near  the  Hudson  NE  of  Patcrson ,  mo  1903 
Clotaire  I  (klStfir'),  d  561,  Frankish  king,  son  of 
CLOVIS  I  His  capital  was  at  Soissons  In  524  he 
divided  with  his  brothers,  THKODORIO  I  and 
CHILDEBERT  I,  the  kingdom  of  his  deceased 
brother  Clodomer,  whose  children  they  murdered 
With  Thoodonc  he  conquered  Thurmgia  In  534 
Clotaire  and  Childebert  seized  and  divided  the 
First  Kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  in  542  they  at- 
tacked the  Visigoths  of  Spain  but  were  repulsed 
before  Saragossa  The  deaths  of  Thoodebald, 
Theodonc's  grandson  (555),  and  of  Childebert 
(558)  made  Clotaire  solo  king  of  the  Franks  His 
sons,  Chilpeuc  I  and  Sigebcrt  I,  mhented  Neustna 
and  Austrasia  respectively 

Clotaire  II,  584-629?,  Frankish  king,  son  of  CHIL- 
PEBIC  I  and  FREDEQIJMJE  He  succeeded  (584)  his 
father  as  king  of  Neustria  and  became  king  of  all 
the  Franks  aftei  the  deaths  of  his  cousins  Theodo- 
bert  II  and  Theodoiic  II  (613)  He  put  BRUN- 
HILDA  to  death,  restored  peace  with  the  help  of  the 
nobility,  and  drew  up  a  chaiter  g>  anting  fai -reach- 
ing privileges  to  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  (614) 
His  son,  DAQOBERT  I,  succeeded  him 

clotbur   see  COCKLEBUR 

clothes  moth,  name  for  several  species  of  moths  of 
the  family  Tmeidae,  the  larvae  of  which  feed  on 
wool,  furs,  feathers,  upholstery,  and  a  variety  of 
animal  products  Clothes  moths  aie  of  Old  World 
oiigm  Those  commonest  in  Noith  Ameiica  ure 
the  case-bearing  clothes  moth  and  the  webbing 
clothes  moth  The  adults  aie  yellowish  or  buff 
moths,  often  called  millers,  with  a  wmgspread  of 
about  ^  in  They  eat  no  fabrics,  but  lay  100  to 
150  eggs  on  the  material  which  provides  food  foi  the 
larva  The  life  cycle  is  completed  most  rapidly  at 
average  room  temperature  and  about  75  percent 
humidity  The  tapestry  01  c.upet  moth  attacks 
upholstery  Fumigation,  sunning,  cleaning,  brush- 
ing, and  cold  storage  help  to  prevent  damage 

clothing,  inclusive  toim  for  all  articles  of  dress,  con- 
sidered from  a  practical,  economic,  or  industrial 
point  of  view,  rather  than  in  the  sense  of  costume 
Modern  clothing  is  characterized  by  an  enoimous 
increase  in  tho  number  and  variety  of  garments 
woin,  by  met  cased  emphasis  on  J,  superficial,  stand- 
ardized fashion,  and  bv  a  decline,  generally,  in 
quality  of  material  and  workmanship  The  appor- 
tionment for  clothing  in  the  family  budget,  al- 
though it  vanes  greatly  according  to  conditions,  is 
tiaditionally  about  15  percent  The  remarkable 
development  of  clothing  manufacture,  together 
with  all  i elated  enterprises,  such  as  fashion  design- 
ing, shows,  publications  patterns,  and  advertising, 
has  stimulated  the  desire  for  fashionable,  though 
standardized,  dress  The  mass  production  of 
clothes  to  suit  the  means,  taste,  and  figures  of  vari- 
ous types  of  people  is  one  of  the  notable  business 
developments  of  the  20th  cent  Causes  contribut- 
ing to  the  rapid  advance,  of  the  industry  are  the 
specialization  of  machinery  and  factory  organiza- 
tion, increased  earnings  (particularly  bv  women), 
cheap  transpoildtioii,  intensive  advertising,  and 
the  spread  of  demon  at  ic  ideas  Women's  ready-to- 
wear  garments  ate  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
Germany,  where  a  few  shopkeepers  began,  c  1850, 
to  display  stock  sizes  of  cloaks,  in  order  to  use  up 
the  surplus  of  the  textile  mills,  which  were  then 
beginning  to  fiouush  In  1X30  a  Paris  tailor  made 
army  clothing  In  America  (1815-30),  New  Bod- 
ford  and  Boston  tailors  attempted  to  supply  sailors 
with  slops  Later,  factones  in  the  South  made  gar- 
ments for  slaves  and,  after  1849,  for  miners  The 
Civil  War  stimulated  the  business,  and  uniforms 
were  made  by  conti  act  The  advent  of  the  SEWING 
MACHINE  was  of  revolutionary  importance  to  the 
development  of  the  industry,  especially  when  power 
was  applied  to  it  Tho  knife  machine,  designed  to 
cut  many  layers  of  cloth,  and  the  specialized  press- 
ing machine,  together  with  high  division  of  labor, 
have  given  great  impetus  to  mass  production 
During  and  after  the  Civil  War  the  contract  system 
was  m  operation,  from  1882  to  1892,  much  of  tho 
labor  was  done  in  sweatshops  Public  opinion 
being  aroused,  many  of  the  abuses  were  ended,  and 
the  modern  factory  is  m  general  well  conducted 
Various  organizations,  such  as  the  Consumers' 
League  and  the  Woman's  Trade  Union  League, 
have  pioneered  m  safeguarding  the  mtoiests  of  the 
public,  the  woikers,  and  the  employers  Clothing 
unions,  notably  the  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union  and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers,  cooperating  with  employers  on  the  basis 
of  a  protocol  of  1910,  have  improved  wages,  hours, 
and  sanitary  conditions  in  the  industry  and  have 
led  in  collective  bargaining  and  welfare  activities. 

Clotho:  see  FATES. 

cloth  of  gold.  From  remote  times  gold  has  boen  used 
as  material  for  weaving  either  alone  or  with  other 
fibers.  In  India  tapestries  were  made  from  gold 
threads  aa  fine  as  silk  Cloth  of  gold  was  woven  on 
Byianttne  looms  from  the  7th  to  the  9th  cent  and 
on  those  of  Sicily,  Cyprus,  Lucca,  and  Venice  in 
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the  10th  cent  Some  narrow  webs  were  woven  in 
England,  as  well  as  palls  of  gold  and  silver  cloth 
Cloths  of  estate  were  magnificent  gold  tissues  used 
to  canopy  or  cover  thrones  Baldachin,  or  fine 
cloth  with  gold  warp  and  silk  weft,  was  used  cere- 
monially and  also  for  i  ich  clothing  The  use  of  gold 
textiles  and  embroideries  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
symbolized  by  tho  meeting  at  the  FIBLD  OP  THE 
CLOTH  OP  GOLD  (1520)  Gold  thread  for  weaving 
and  embroidery  is  still  made  m  India,  Delhi  alone 
pioducing  many  miles  per  annum,  working  in  the 
ancient  manner  Gold  or  silvei  gilt  wire  is  drawn 
thiough  holes,  successively  smallei,  in  a  specially 
devised  metal  plate,  and  is  used  either  round  or 
flattened  In  many  early  Asiatic  fabrics  strips  of 
metal  were  used  The  Sicilian,  Cyprian,  and  Ital- 
ian weavers  used  thin  metal,  either  alone  or  wrapped 
lourid  a  silk  or  linen  thread  The  Saracens  used  a 
stnp  of  gilded  parchment  Catgut  gilded  was 
sometimes  employed  Modem  metallic  cloth  is 
commonly  made  of  a  core  yarn  wound  with  a  thin 
strip  of  metal  (lame)  or  metal  coated  See  H  C 
Candee,  Wtaves  antl  Draperies  (1930) 

Clotilda,  Saint,  d  545,  Frankish  queen  A  Burgun- 
dian  princess,  she  was  married  (493)  to  CLOVIS  I, 
in  whose  conversion  to  Christianity  she  was  instru- 
mental She  ended  her  life  m  religious  works 
Feast  June3 

clotting  of  blood,  process  of  the  coagulation  of  blood 
in  which  red  and  white  corpuscles  and  blood  plate- 
lets are  caught  in  a  network  of  fibrils  The  fibrils 
consist  of  fibrin  which  forms  whenevei  there  is  a 
wound  or  a  break  in  the  skin  Explanations  of  the 
manner  in  which  clot  formation  occurs  differ,  W 
H  Howell's  thcoiy  of  blood  clotting  is  most  gen- 
erally accepted  The  blood  stream  contains  a  fer- 
ment (thrombm)  and  two  anticoagulants  (hepann 
and  prothrombm),  these  prevent  clotting  within 
the  blood  vessels  When  blood  is  shed,  a  substance 
known  as  thromboplastm  or  thrombokmase  is  re- 
leased from  tho  injuied  tissues  and  the  blood 
platelets  This  substance,  aided  by  calcium  ions  in 
tho  blood,  conveits  prothiombin  to  thrombm, 
fibnnogen  is  then  activated  by  the  thrombm,  foim- 
ing  fibrin  Blood  coagulates  normally  in  about  4 
mm  In  hemophiliacs  or  "bleedem,"  the  coagula- 
tion time  is  greatly  prolonged  (see  HEMOPHILIA) 
In  blood  transfusions,  in  operations  upon  blood 
vessels,  and  in  cases  of  thrombosis,  eeitam  anti- 
coagulants have  lx»en  used  to  prevent  clotting  of 
the  blood  Hepann,  first  obtained  from  liver,  now 
known  to  be  present  in  spleen,  heait,  thymus,  and 
muscle  tissue,  will  prevent  the  clotting  of  blood  or 
prolong  the  coagulation  time  when  injected  intra- 
venously Dicoumaun  (dicoumarol),  a  more  lecent 
preparation,  is  used  for  the  same  purpose 

Cloud,  Saint   see  S  \INT-CLOUD 

cloud,  aggregation  of  minute  diops  of  water  or  par- 
ticles of  ice  suspended  in  the  an  Clouds  are  formed 
when  air  containing  watei  vapor  is  cooled  below  the 
dew  point,  the  moisture  condensing  into  droplets 
on  microscopic  dust  particles  (condensation  nuclei) 
in  the  atmospheie  The  process  normally  involved 
is  dynamic  cooling  produced  by  expansion  lesultmg 
from  the  upward  movement  of  air,  howevei  clouds 
are  occasionally  pioduced  by  a  reduction  of  pres- 
suie  aloft  or  by  the  mixing  of  warmer  and  cooler 
an  currents  Upward  flow  of  air  in  tho  atmospheie 
may  be  caused  by  convection  resulting  from  intense 
heating  of  the  ground,  by  a  cold  wedge  of  air  near 
the  ground,  causing  a  flow  of  warm  air  to  be  forced 
aloft,  or  by  a  mountain  range,  at  an  angle  to  the 
flow  of  air  A  classification  of  cloud  forms  was  first 
made  by  Lamarck  (1801)  The  one  in  use  today  is 
based  upon  Luke  Howard's  classification  (1803) 
and  was  proposed  by  the  Intel  national  Meteoro- 
logical Commission  (1929)  It  compusos  four  main 
divisions  high  clouds,  20,000  ft  and  above,  middle 
clouds,  6,600  to  20,000  ft  ,  low  clouds,  near  ground 
level  to  6,500  ft  ,  and  clouds  with  vertical  develop- 
ment, 1,600  ft  to  over  20,000  ft  High  cloud  forma 
include  cirrus,  detached  clouds  of  delicate  and 
hbrous  appearance,  without  shading,  generally 
white  in  color,  often  resembling  tufts  or  featherhke 
plumes,  and  composed  entirely  of  ice  crystals, 
cirrocumulits  (mackerel  sky),  composed  of  small 
white  flakes  or  very  small  globular  masses,  ar- 
ranged in  groups,  lines,  or  ripples,  and  cirrostratus, 
a  thin  whitish  veil,  sometimes  giving  the  entire  sky 
a  milky  appearance,  which  does  not  blur  the  out- 
line of  the  sun  01  moon  but  frequently  gives  rise  to 
a  halo  Middle  clouds  include  altocumulus,  a  layer 
or  patches  composed  of  flattened  globular  masses, 
arranged  in  groups,  lines,  or  waves,  with  individual 
clouds  sometimes  so  close  together  that  their  edges 
join,  and  aliostratus,  resembling  thick  cirrostratus, 
without  halo  phenomena,  more  or  less  like  a  gray 
veil,  through  which  the  sun  or  the  moon  shows 
vaguely  or  is  sometimes  completely  hidden  Low 
clouds  include  stratocumulus,  a  cloud  layer  or 
patches  composed  of  fairly  large  globular  masses  or 
flakes,  soft  and  gray,  with  darker  parts,  ai  ranged  in 
groups,  lines,  or  rolls,  often  with  the  rolls  so  close 
together  that  their  edges  join,  strains,  a  uniform 
layer  resembling  fog  but  not  resting  on  the  ground, 
and  mmbostratut,  a  nearly  uniform,  dark  gray 
layer,  amorphous  in  character  and  usually  pro- 
ducing continuous  precipitation  in  the  form  of 
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RAIN  or  SNOW  Clouds  with  vertical  development 
are  cumulus,  a  thick,  detached  cloud,  generally 
associated  with  fair  weather,  usually  with  horizon- 
tal base,  whose  upper  surface  is  dome  shaped  and 
exhibits  protuberances,  which  frequently  resemble 
a  head  01  cauliflower,  with  strong  contrasts  of  light 
and  shadow  resulting  when  the  sun  illuminates 
these  clouds  from  the  side,  and  cumulonimbus,  the 
thunderstorm  cloud,  heavy  masses  of  gieat  vertical 
development,  whose  summits  rise  in  the  foim  of 
'mountains  or  towers,  the  upper  parts  having  a  fi- 
brous texture  and  often  spreading  out  in  the  shape 
of  an  anvil  Cumulonimbus  generally  produces 
showers  of  rarn,  snow,  or  hail  or  thunderstorms 
CloudmebH  (or  pioportion  of  the  sky  covered  by 
any  form  of  cloud),  measured  in  tenths,  is  one  of 
the  elements  of  CLIMATE  WEATHER  is  called  clear 
when  the  skv  is  less  than  8/io  clouded,  partly  cloudy 
when  it  is  s/io  to  7/w  clouded,  and  cloudy  when  it  is 
more  than  */in  <  louded ,  the  exti  ernes  are  cloudless 
and  overcast  The  cloudiness  of  the  United  States 
aveiages  somewhat  less  than  50  percent  (i  e  ,  the 
countiy  receives  somewhat  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  possible  sunshine),  the  Great  Lakes  region 
and  the  coast  of  Washington  and  Oregon  are  most 
cloudy  (W)-70  poiront),  and  the  SW  United  States 
— Arizona  and  adjacent  areas — are  least  cloudy 
(10  -30  percent)  In  aviation,  tho  base  of  any  cloud 
layei  is  often  teimed  the  ceiling  Information 
about  clouds  may  IKS  seeur  cd  from  the  U  S 
Weathei  Bureau,  Washington,  D  C  See  also  W 
J  Humphreys,  Fogs,  Clouds,  and  Aviation  (1943) 

cloud  chamber   see  WILSON  <  Lorn  <  H  \MBEH 

Cloud  Peak,  13,105  ft  high,  N  Wyo  ,in  the  Bighorn 
Mrs  Wof  Buffalo,  highest  of  the  Bighorns  It  has 
a  notable  glacier 

Clouet,  Jean  (zlift'klooa'),  called  Janet  or  Jehannet, 
e  1485-e  1541,  portrait  and  miniature  painter  He 
was  court  painter  and  valet  de  chambre  to  the  French 
king,  Francis  I  He  is  thought  to  have  been 
Flemish  and  inav  have  l>oon  related  to  Jchan 
Cloe°t,  paintei  to  the  duke  of  Bui  gundy  in  tho  late 
15th  cent  None  of  the  work  attiibuted  to  Jean 
Clouet  can  be  proved  to  have  been  bv  his  hand,  but 
it  is  of  the  highest  quality  It  includes  portiaits  of 
Francis  I  (Louvre),  the  dauphin  Fiancis  (Ant- 
werp), and  (  harles  de  Cosse  (Metiopolitan  Mus  ) , 
seven  miniature  portraits  (Bibhotheque  natio- 
nale) ,  and  a  lai  ge  number  of  portrait  drawings  His 
son,  Francois  Clouet  (frflswu'),  c  151b-c  1572,  also 
called  Janet  01  Jehannet,  inherited  his  father's 
talent  and  position,  oeivmg  as  court  painter  suc- 
O8ssuel>  under  Prancis  I  Henry  II,  Francis  II 
and  Charles  IX  He  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
and  was  patronized  by  all  the  notables  of  the 
court  Attributed  to  him  are  portraits  of  Francis 
(one  in  the  Uffizi,  the  other  in  the  Louvre),  por- 
traits of  Catherine  do'  Medici  (Versailles)  and 
Ebzal>eth  of  Austna  (Louvre),  and  a  large  number 
of  poi trait  drawings  pieserved  in  Chantilly  and  in 
the  Bibhotheque  nutionale  and  the  Cabinet  des 
Kstampes,  Pairs  The  work  of  the  two  Clouets  is 
very  similar  Thej  aie  unsui passed  in  the  clantj 
and  precision  of  then  draughtsmanship  At  a  time 
when  Italian  influence  was  gaming  the  ascendancy 
in  Fiance  they  successfully  upheld  the  Flemish  tra- 
dition See  Louis  Dinner,  French  Painting  in  tht 
Sixteenth  Century  (Eng  tr  ,  1904),  Vlphonse  Gei- 
main,  Les  Clouet  (1907,  in  French),  6tienne  Mo- 
reau-N61aton,  Les  Clouet  et  leurs  emule»  (1924,  in 
French) 

Clough,  Anne  Jemima  (kluf),  1820-92,  English  edu- 
cator, sister  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  She  was  the 
first  principal  of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge, 
and  was  a  pioneer  and  leader  in  the  education  of 
women  She  established  and  taught  schools  in 
London  and  in  \mblexide,  where  one  of  her  pupils 
was  Mary  Arnold  (Mrs  Humphry  Ward) 

Clough,  Arthur  Hugh,  1819-01,  hnghsh  poet  He 
was  taken  as  a  small  child  to  Charleston,  S  C  ,  but 
returned  to  England  to  be  educated  at  Chester, 
Rugby,  and  Baliiol  College,  Oxford  At  Balhol  he 
numbeied  among  his  friends  Matthew  Arnold  and 
Benjamin  Jowett  After  graduation  (1841)  he 
was  fellow  and  tutor  of  Oriel,  but  resigned  both 
positions  when  the  leexammation  of  his  religious 
beliefs  forced  on  him  by  the  Tractanan  movement 
drove  him  into  skepticism  (1848)  He  subsequently 
translated  Plutarch  and  was  an  examiner  in  the 
Education  Office  The  Bothie  of  Toper-nu-Fuosich, 
later  called  The  Hothie  of  Tobtr-na-Vuohch,  which 
in  spite  of  occasional  humorous  touches  is  essen- 
tially preoccupied  with  social  pioblems,  was  pub- 
lished in  1848,  and  Ambanaha,  a  collection  of 
lyrics,  in  1849  His  posthumous  poems,  collected 
by  F  T  Palgiave  (18(>2),  included  "Amours  de 
voyage",  "Dipsychus,"  a  series  of  verse  dialogues 
between  a  man  and  a  spirit  akin  to  Goethe's  Meph- 
istopheles,  "Man  Magno,"  tales,  and  short  lyrics 
Clough  is  best  known  through  his  lyric,  "Say  not 
the  struggle  naught  availeth,"  and  through  Arnold's 
"Thyrsis,  a  monody  on  his  death  See  biography 
by  Goldie  Levy  (1938) 

clove,  name  for  a  .symmetrically  pyramidal  ever- 
green tree  (Eugenia  aromattca  or  caryophyllata  or 
Caryophyllus  aromaticus)  and  for  its  unopened 
flower  bud,  an  important  spice.  The  plant  grows 
from  15  to  40  ft  high  and  produces  terminal  clusters 
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at  small  rod  flowers  The  flower  buds,  nailhke  in 
shape,  are  gathered  before  opening  and  dried  The 
Chinese  (c  3d  cent,  B  C  )  and  the  Romans  made 
use  of  the  spicy  fragrance  and  warm  aromatic  taste 
of  cloves,  although  it  was  not  until  the  Portuguese 
discovered  the  Spice  Islands  that  the  tree  was 
found  growing  wild.  The  Portuguese  and  later  the 
Dutch  held  the  clove  tiade  m  monopoly  until  about 
1770,  when  the  Fiench  established  clove  trees  on 
some  of  their  islands  The  trees  are  now  cultivated 
elsewhere  in  the  tropics  Cloves  for  culinary  pur- 
poses are  used  either  whole  or  giound  for  flavoring 
relishes,  pastries,  confections,  and  ham  Cloves 
contain  about  18  percent  of  a  %olatilc  oil — clove 
oil — which  is  obtained  by  distillation  It  is  anti- 
septic and  stimulative,  in  medicine  used  particu- 
larly as  a  local  aneathotjc  for  toothache  and  as  a 
flavoring  for  other  medicinal  preparations  It  is 
also  utilized  in  pci  fuming  or  flavoiing  toilet  prep- 
arations, in  making  an  artificial  vanilla,  and  in 
microtechnique  Mother  clove  is  obtained  from  the 
less  aromatic  dried  fruits  of  the  clove  tree 

CloveUy  (klovCl'f-),  village,  Devonshire,  England, 
on  Barnstaple  Bay  WSW  of  Bideford  On  a  steep 
hillside  rising  400  ft  above  the  bay  and  sui  rounded 
bv  woods,  it  is  much  visited  by  tourists  The  main 
street  is  a  cobbled,  winding  staircase  leading  up 
from  the  Quay  CloveUy  Dykes,  an  ancient  British 
encampment,  is  near 

Clover,  town  (pop  3,067),  NSC,  near  the  N  C  line 
ENE  of  Spartauburg,  in  a  farm  area.  Kings  Moun- 
tain National  Military  Park  is  near  by 

clover,  leguminous  forage  and  hay  plant  and  cover 
rrop  of  about  300  species,  characterized  by  three- 
lobed  leaves  Moat  species  are  native  to  the  north 
temperate  regions  Clovei  has  long  been  known  to 
all  north  European  peoples,  as  is  shown  by  tho 
similarity  of  name*  in  the  various  languages  All 
American  cultivated  forms  come  from  Europe,  in- 
cluding tho  red,  crimson,  white,  and  alsike  or 
Swedish  clovers,  all  of  the  genus  Tnfohum  There 
are  four  native  species  in  the  United  States,  and 
over  50  others  introduced  on  the  Pacific  ooast 
Other  plants  not  of  the  same  genus  but  called 
clovers  are  sweet  clover,  Japan  clover,  prairie 
clover,  and  Mexican  clover  The  clover  was  used 
by  the  Greeks  in  gai  lands  and  other  decorations 
The  dnuds  held  it  sacred  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  early  emblem  of  Ii  eland  from  which  the  sham- 
rock is  derived,  and  it  is  an  emblem  of  the  Trinity 
English  and  American  poets  have  celebrated  it 
The  four-leaved  clover  is  thought  to  be  a  portent 
of  good  fortune  The  dried  flowei  a  and  seed  heads 
of  the  common  white  or  Dutch  clover  have  been 
used  for  bread  in  famine  times  in  Ireland  The 
leaves  are  eaten  as  a  salad  in  aome  parts  of  the 
United  States  The  clovers  aie  excellent  honey 
plants  "To  be  in  clover"  is  a  synonym  for  abun- 
dance The  red  clover  is  the  state  flower  of  Vermont 
See  bulletins  of  the  U  S  Dept  of  Agriculture  and 
state  experiment  stations 

Cloveroort,  city  (pop  1,402),  W  Ky  .  on  tho  Ohio 
and  NE  of  Owensboro,  in  a  farm  area,  founded  1808 

Clono,  Giorgio  Giuuo  (jor'jo  joo'lyo  klG'vyo),  1498- 
1578,  Italian  illuminator,  miniaturist,  and  painter, 
also  called  Macedo  or  II  Macedone  because  of  his 
supposedly  Macedonian  origin  He  studied  at 
Rome  with  Giuho  Romano  and  at  Verona  under 
Girolamo  de'  Libri,  from  whom  he  learned  illumi- 
nating, and  was  greatly  influenced  by  Michel- 
angelo and  Raphael  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  Italian  miniaturists  and  illuminators,  a 
masterly  technician  and  oolorist  Clovio  was  em- 
ployed by  Louis  II  of  Hungary,  Cardinal  Farnese 
at  Rome,  and  other  princely  patrons  Among  the 
best  known  of  tho  many  works  asciibed  to  him  arc 
the  illuminations  for  the  Book  of  the  Hours  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  his  masterpiece,  containing  20 
miniatures  upon  which  he  labored  for  nine  years; 
the  manuscript  biography  of  Fredenck,  duke  of 
Urbino  (Vatican  Library) ;  the  poems  by  Eurialo  da 
Ascoli  (imperial  library,  Vienna),  Cardinal  Gn- 
mani's  Commentary  on  the  Emttte  to  the  Romans 
(Sloane  Mus.,  London) ,  The  Victories  of  Emperor 
Ckarle*  V  (12  miniatures,  British  Mus),  and 
Cntttfanon  (Uffiei) 

Clevis  I  (kl6Ms),  c  466-511,  Prankish  king  (481- 
511),  son  of  Childenc  I  and  founder  of  the  Prankish 
monarchy  Originally  little  more  than  a  tribal 
chieftain,  he  became  sole  leader  of  the  Sahan 
FBANKS  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  by  murder- 
ing a  number  of  relatives.  In  486  he  defeated  the 
Roman  legions  under  Syagnua  at  Soissons,  thus 
ending  Roman  influence  in  Gaul  After  his  mar- 
nage  (493)  to  the  Burgundiau  princess,  CLOTILDA, 
he  had  his  children  baptized  but  was  not  imme- 
diately converted  himself  In  496,  while  looked  in 
battle  with  the  Alemanm,  he  vowed  to  become  a 
Christian  if  he  gained  the  victory  Clovis  defeated 
the  Alemanm  and  was  baptised,  with  3,000  of  his 
followers,  by  St  Remi,  who  spoke  the  well-known 
words,  "Adore  what  thou  hast  burned,  and  burn 
what  thou  hast  adored  "  Thereafter  Clovis  was 
the  champion  of  orthodox  Christianity  He  de* 
feated  the  Burgundians  (500)  at  Dijon  and  the 
Visigoths  (507)  under  ALAMO  II  at  Vomits.  When 
he  died,  he  was  master  of  most  of  Gaul,  except 
Burgundy,  Gascony,  Provence,  and  Septirnama, 
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and  of  SW  Germany.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
probably  had  the  Sahan  Law  revised  and  put  into 
writing  Having  united  all  Franks  under  his  rule 
and  extended  his  conquests  into  Germany,  Clovis 
laid  the  foundation,  which  even  400  years  of  chaos 
and  misrule  could  not  destroy,  of  the  French  mon- 
archy and  foreshadowed  the  conquests  of  Charle- 
magne He  was  succeeded  by  his  four  sons,  THJBOD- 
ORIC  I,  Clodomer,  CHILDEBERT  I,  and  CLOTAIRH  I 
See  the  hietoiy  of  GREGORY  OF  TOUBB.  F  Funok- 
Brentano,  Earluat  T\met  (Vol  I  of  National  His- 
tory of  France) ,  Michael  Fessier,  Cl<m»  (1948) 

Clovis  1  City  (1940  pop  1,626,  1948  special  census 
pop  2,650),  S  central  Calif  ,  near  Fresno  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  me  1912  It  is  a  trade  center 
in  a  farm  and  vineyard  area.  3  City  (pop  10,065), 
oo  seat  of  Cuiry  co  ,  E  N  Mex  ,  on  the  Llano 
Estaoado  near  the  Texas  line,  settled  1907,  mo 
1909  An  important  railroad  division  point,  it  is  a 
food-processing  and  commercial  center  in  an  agu- 
cultural  and  cattle  area  Artifacts  of  the  Folaom 
period  (see  FOLSOM  CULTURE)  have  been  found  near 
here 

clown,  a  jester  or  buffoon,  in  a  circus  or  a  panto- 
mime see  FOOL 

Cloyne,  town,  Co  Cork,  Ireland,  E  of  Cork  The 
14th-century  cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Colman, 
who  founded  a  bishopric  here  in  the  6th  cent ,  con- 
tains a  memorial  to  George  Berkeley,  bishop  of 
Cloyne  (1734-53)  A  round  tower  is  opposite  the 
cathedral,  and  limestone  caves  are  near 

clubfoot  or  talipes  (ta'llpee),  deformity  of  the  foot 
resulting  from  changes  in  the  ankle  joint  and  also 
in  the  smaller  joints  At  first  there  is  some  muscle 
defect  from  faulty  development,  injuiy,  or  paraly- 
sis If  this  is  not  treated  early,  the  ligaments  of  the 
joints  change  and  eventually  there  may  be  changes 
in  the  bone  The  foot  may  turn  in  or  out,  up  or 
down,  or  there  may  be  a  combination  of  two  con- 
ditions Manipulation,  splints,  and  other  mechan- 
ical means  often  overcome  the  muscle  defect  if  ap- 
plied early,  later,  surgical  operation  is  necessary. 

club  moss,  name  for  any  plant  of  the  genera 
Lycopodium  and  SdagtneUa,  related  to  the  ferns 
but  with  small  needle  or  soalehke  leaves  Early 
geologic  predecessors  of  club  mosses  were  often 
treelike  and  contributed  to  coal  deposits  Today 
they  more  nearly  resemble  mosses  Species  of  Ly- 
copodtum  are  usually  low,  either  creeping  or  erect, 
evergreen  plants,  which  in  Noith  America  frequent 
wooded  regions,  in  many  the  leaves  are  so  arranged 
as  to  give  the  branches  a  cylindrical  appearance 
The  spores  (commonly  borne  on  terminal  club- 
shaped  spikes  or  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves) ,  particu- 
larly those  of  Lycopodium  clavatum,  arc  sold  as  lyco- 
podium  powder  or  vegetable  sulphur,  a  highly  in- 
flammable, smooth,  yellow  powder  used  for  various 
pharmaceutical  purposes  (eg,  as  an  absorptive 
powder),  and  sometimes  in  fireworks  Some  species 
of  Lycopodium  are  called  ground  pine,  especially 
those  that  resemble  miniature  hemlocks  with  flat- 
tened fan-shaped  branches,  and  have  been  used  ex- 
tensively for  Christmas  decorations  Species  of 
Selaginella,  often  incorrectly  called  Lycopodium, 
are  m  general  tropical,  but  some  are  native  to 
North  America  and  many  are  cultivated  in  con- 
servatories and  greenhouses  In  these  the  branches 
typically  appear  flat  because  of  the  leaf  arrange- 
ment One  of  the  best  known  is  a  RESURRECTION 

PLANT 

ctabroot,  disease  of  cabbages,  turnips,  radishes,  and 
other  plants  of  the  mustard  family  It  is  induced 
by  a  slime  mold  which  attacks  the  roots,  causing, 
in  the  cabbage,  undeveloped  heads  or  a  failure  to 
head  at  all  Tho  disease  can  be  partially  or  m 
some  cases  completely  controlled  by  the  applica- 
tion of  lime  (if  the  soil  is  acid),  by  rotation  of  crops, 
and  by  soil  sterilisation  It  is  also  called  finger  and 
toe  disease  from  the  shape  it  gives  to  roots 

club  ruth,  see  BULRUSH  and  CATTAIL 

Cluj  (kloozh),  Ger  Klautenburg  (klou'*unbo-&rk). 
Hung  #ok>zawfr(k6'16zhvar),citv(pop  11 7,915, of 
whom  67,977  are  Hungarians),  W  Rumania,  chief 
city  of  Transylvania  It  is  an  important  commer- 
cial center,  with  a  Urge  metallurgical  industry  and 
various  manufactures  Possibly  dating  from  Ro- 
man times,  it  was  first  mentioned  in  the  12th  cent , 
and  in  1405  it  was  made  a  free  city  It  became  the 
chief  cultural,  artistic,  and  religious  renter  of 
Transylvania  Stephen  Bathory  founded  here 
(1581)  a  Jesuit  academy;  there  now  are  a  univer- 
sity and  several  academies  Among  the  many  in- 
teresting buildings  are  a  14th-century  Gothic 
church,  the  house  in  which  Matthias  Corvtnus  was 
bom,  many  houses  dating  from  the  16th,  17th,  and 
18th  cent,,  and  the  rums  of  an  1  Ith-century  church 

Cluniac  order,  medieval  organisation  of  Benedictine 
monks  centered  in  the  abbey  of  CLUNY,  France 
This  abbey  was  founded  in  010  and  soon  became 
the  heart  of  an  expansivefreform  of  religious  life, 
directed  by  a  series  of  sealous  abbots  (the  second 
was  St  ODO  OF  CLUNY)  Men  flocked  to  Cluny, 
new  priories  were  opened,  and  established  abbeys 
adopted  the  reform,  aome  of  them  even  joining  toe 
Ciuniac  obedience.  Domestically  the  reform  af- 
fected especially  worship  and  learning:  churches 
were  built,  the  liturgy  waa  beautified,  schools  were 
opened,  and  scriptoria  were  greatly  expanded,  Out- 


aide  the  monastery  the  Cluniac  monk*  worked  for 
reform  of  Christian  life  and  ecclesiastic  independ- 
ence ,  they  stoutly  supported  the  papacy,  notably  the 
reform  of  Hildebrand  (Pope  St  GREGORY  VII). 
From  c.950  to  c  1130  Cluny  was  the  principal  re- 
ligious force  in  the  West  after  the  pope  There 
were  hundreds  of  Clumao  houses,  located  in  every 
country.  Their  influence  was  enhanced  by  a  unique 
constitutional  feature — exemption  from  local  juris- 
diction, guaranteed  (1016)  by  the  popes  Rivalry 
with  princes  and  bishops  became  critical  in  the  12th 
cent ,  when  primitive  seal  had  waned  and  popu- 
larity was  passing  to  the  CIBTHRCIANB,  Recruits 
fell  off,  and  the  Cluniaca  faded  slowly  into  a  group 
of  undistinguished  French  monasteries  The  ab- 
bey of  Cluny  was  wrecked  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion The  autocratic  and  centralised  organisation 
of  Cluny  was  a  source  of  strength  in  its  heyday, 
but  it  act  Cluny  apart  from  Benedictine  life  with 
its  tradition  of  the  permanent  autonomous  com- 
munity The  Clumao  system  was  used  by  later  reli- 


gious orders  (e-a  ,  the  Jesuits)     See  MONASTICISM 

Cluny  (kloo'nfi,  FT  kltlnS'),  former  abbey,  E  France, 
in  the  present  Sadne-ot-Loire  dept ,  founded  (910) 
by  St  Berno,  a  Burgundian  monk  He  and  his 
successors,  all  vigorous  reformers,  made  their  ab- 
bey the  center  of  the  CLUNIAC  OHDHJH,  Cluny  be- 
came one  of  the  chief  religious  and  cultural  centers 
of  Europe  The  abbey  remains  now  house  a  na- 
tional school  of  arts  and  trades,  damaged  in  the 
Second  World  War  The  abbey  church  (10th  cent 
in  part),  once  the  largest  church  in  the  woild,  and 
the  churches  of  Notre  Dame  (13th  cent )  and  of 
St  Marcellus  (12th  cent )  were  likewise  damaged 

Cluny  lace*  see  LACE 

Cluny  Museum,  14th-  and  15th-century  Gothic  and 
Renaissance  structure  in  Pans,  built  by  Pierre  dp 
Chaslus,  abbot  of  Cluny,  and  rebuilt  by  Jacques 
d'Ambroise  The  site  is  that  of  the  ancient  Roman 
baths  of  Emperor  Julian  Acquired  by  the  nation 
after  the  Revolution,  it  was  subsequently  pur- 
chased by  the  antiquarian  Du  Sommeraid,  who  in- 
stalled his  collection  of  art  objects  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  especially  Fiench  The 
city  of  Paris  purchased  the  entire  property  at  his 
death  (1842)  and  presented  it  to  the  state 

Clusium:  see  CHIUBI,  Italy 

cluster,  m  astronomy,  a  group  of  stars  resembling 
each  other  in  certain  characteristics  which  suggest 
a  common  origin  for  the  group  Stars  in  the  same 
clustei  are  at  almost  equal  distances  from  tho 
earth,  and  they  move  at  the  same  rate  and  m  the 
same  direction  The  number  of  stars  m  a  clustei 
ranges  fiom  a  few  stars  to  many  thousands  Clus- 
ters are  of  two  kinds — open  clusters,  also  called 
galactic  clusters  because  so  many  arc  in  the  Milky 
Way  region,  and  globular  clusters  More  than  300 
open  clusters  have  been  catalogued,  most  of  which 
can  be  seen  only  with  the  telescope  Among  those 
which  can  be  detected  with  the  unaided  eye  are  the 
Hyades  cluster  in  Taurus  (the  nearest  of  the  clus- 
ters, about  120  light  years  distant),  the  Coma 
Berenices  cluster,  the  Pleiades  cluster,  and  tho 
Piaesepe  cluster  The  stars  in  tho  open  clusters 
are  loosely  scattered  as  compared  with  the  sym- 
metrical, nearly  spherical,  globular  clusters  Glob- 
ular clusters  are  composed  of  many  thousands  of 
stars  which,  in  photographs  taken  through  a  tele- 
scope, are  so  densely  massed  in  the  central  region 
as  to  appear  to  be  touching  (Actually,  even  m  the 
densest  part,  they  are  said  to  be  a  light  year  apart ) 
Two  of  the  globular  clusters  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  were  at  first  taken  for  stars,  they  are  Omega 
Centauri  and  Tucanae,  both  of  the  southern  skies 
These,  tho  nearest  of  the  globular  clustei  s,  arc 
about  20,000  light  years  away  In  Hercules  is  a 
large  cluster  faintly  visible  to  the  unaided  eye  in  the 
middle  northern  latitudes  Barely  visible  without 
a  telescope  are  two  clusters  in  Sagittarius,  one  in 
Serpens,  and  one  m  Canes  Venatici  In  all,  about 
100  globular  clusters  arc  known 

clutch,  mechanical  device  for  controlling  the  trans- 
mission of  power  from  a  drive  shaft  to  anothei 
shaft  It  must  be  capable  of  rapid  connection  and 
disconnection,  usually  without  interfering  with  the 
continued  rotation  of  the  diive  shaft  In  an  auto- 
mobile, the  motive  power  is  transmitted  from  the 
engine  to  the  wheels  through  a  clutch  which  is  en- 
gaged or  disengaged  without  stopping  the  motor 
The  clutch  often  consists  of  friction  plates  held 
together  by  springs  and  may  be  of  the  dry  or  wet 
(oil-bath)  type  In  the  less  common  cone  clutch, 
a  cone  fits  into  the  end  of  a  flywheel  in  the  driven 
member  The  band  clutch  (or  expanding-aegment 
clutch)  and  the  magnetic  fluid  clutch  are  m  limited 
use.  The  clutch  is  also  commonly  used  in  auto- 
matic machinery  In  a  simple  type  often  used  on 
large  powei  shafts  m  mills,  power  is  transmitted 
through  friction  produced  by  the  contact  of  seta  of 
thin  plates  on  the  shafts. 

Ctute,  Willard  Nelson  (kloot),  1869-,  American 
botanist,  b  Painted  Post,  N.Y ,  studied  at  the 
Umv  of  Chicago.  After  teaching  high  school 
biology  (1903-28)  he  served  as  instructor  m  botany 
and  director  of  the  botanical  gardens  at  Butler 
Univ.  (1928-38).  An  authority  on  ecological  and 
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Plant  World,  Brwhgtot,  Fern  Bulletin,  and  -4m«r- 
ican  Botanist.  His  works  include  Our  Ferns  in 
Their  Haunto  (1901;  2d  ed  ,  Our  Ferns  Their 
Haunts,  Habits,  and  Folklore,  1938),  The  Useful 
Plant*  of  the  World  (1928),  and  Common  Names  of 
Plants  and  Their  Meaning*  (1931,  2d  ed  ,  1942) 

Clwyd  (kldotd),  river  of  Denbighshire,  Wales  The 
Clwydian  Hills  (highest  point,  1,820  ft )  uie  east  of 
the  river,  m  Flintshire  and  Denbighshire  There 
are  traces  of  ancient  British  camps  and  of  Roman 
workings  in  quarries  and  lead  mines 

Clyde,    Colin   Campbell,    Baron:   see    CAMPBELL, 

Clyde*.  1  City  (pop  1,060),  N  Kansas,  on  the  Re- 
publican river  and  NW  of  Manhattan,  laid  out 
1866,  me  1869  2  Village  (pop  2,356),  W  central 
N  Y ,  on  the  Bai  ge  Canal  between  Rochester  and 
Syracuse,  in  a  farm  aioa,  me  1835  Shoe  counters 
are  made  here  S  Village  (pop.  3,174),  N  Ohio,  SE 
of  Fremont,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  c  1820  Its 
products  include  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  cut- 
feiy,  and  electric  refi  igerators 

Clyde,  i  ivei  of  SW  Scotland  It  rises  in  8  Lanark- 
shne  (the  longer  hcadbtieam  is  the  Daer)  and  flows 
106  mi  first  generally  north  and  then  northwest  to 
the  firth  )Near  Lanark  are  four  series  of  falls — 
Bonmngton,  Corra,  Dundaff,  and  Stonebyres  Be- 
low this  is  Scotland's  most  important  industrial 
region,  with  Glasgow  as  the  head  of  navigation  foi 
large  vessels  Its  shipyaids  and  factories  were 
heavily  bombed  in  1940-41  The  Clydesdale  HOUSE, 
a  leading  draft  breed,  originated  in  the  Clyde  val- 
ley See  George  Blake,  Doum  to  the  Sen  (1937) 
The  Firth  of  Clyde,  64  mi  long  from  Dumbarton 
to  Ailsa  Craig,  is  fiom  1  to  37  mi  wide  On  its 
shores  are  ports  of  commercial  and  industrial  im- 
portance and  many  small  resorts  An  an,  Bute,  and 
the  Cumbraea  aio  the  chief  islands 

Clydebank,  burgh  (1931  pop  46,952, 1948  estimated 
pop  3S.VM)),  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Clyde  below  Glasgow  Its  chief 
industry  is  shipbuilding  The  Queen  Mary  and  the 
Queen  Ehzabith  weie  built  heie  Clydebank  suf- 
fered severe  damage  fiom  an  raids  m  1940-41 

Clydesdale  horse*  sec  HOHRK 

Clymene  (klf'ni  un<*) ,  in  Gi  eok  mythology  1  Daugh- 
ter of  the  Titan  Ocean  us  The  wife  of  lapetus,  she 
bore  him  Atlas,  Piometheus,  Epimetheus,  and 
Menoptms  2  Nymph,  wife  of  Helios  and  mother  of 
Phaethon 

Clymer,  George  (kll'mur),  1739-1813,  American 
patriot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
b  Philadelphia  As  his  uncle's  pai  tnoi ,  Clvmer  be- 
came a  prosperous  merchant  He  ardently  sup- 
ported the  colonial  cause  before  the  American  Rev- 
olution and  served  (1775-76)  as  one  of  the  fiifet  two 
Continental  tieasuieis  In  1776  he  served  as  dele- 
gate to  the  Continental  Congress,  where  he  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  He  was  sent 
(1776)  as  one  of  the  two  inspectors  of  the  Northern 
Army  and  in  1777  helped  to  investigate  conditions 
in  Washington's  commnsaiiat,  m  the  same  year  he 
was  sent  to  treat  with  the  Indians  and  investigate 
ehaiges  of  treason  at  Fort  Pitt  He  was  again 
(1780-85)  a  delegate  to  Congress  Clymei  was  the 
first  president  of  the  pioneering  Bank  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  he  helped  to  organize  the  Bank  of 
North  America  While  in  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature (1785-88),  he  T\iote  a  report  loading  to  penal 
code  reforms  Clvmoi  was  also  a  delegate  to  the 
Federal  Convention  In  17S8  he  Was  elected  a 
member  of  the  first  U  H  Congress 


the  naif  sister  of  HKLFV  Clvtemnestra  married 
AOAMKMNON  and  was  the  mother  of  FIKCTR\, 
ORESTES,  and  IPHTGEVH  While  Agamemnon  was 
off  fighting  in  the  Trojan  War,  Chtemnestra  bo- 
traved  him  with  Aegisthus  When  tho  husband 
returned,  the  lovers  plotted  and  brought  about 
his  murder  Orestes,  compelled  to  avenge  his 
father's  death,  killed  his  own  mother  as  well  as 
Aogiftthus 

Cm,  chemical  symbol  of  tho  element  CURIUM 
Cnldue  or  Cnidos  (both  nl'dvn),  ancient  Greek  city 
of  Cana,  8W  Asia  Minor,  on  Cape  Kno,  m  present 
SW  Asiatic  Turkey  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Dorian  Hexapohs  and  sought  to  maintain  independ- 
ence but  fell  under  Persian  rule  The  city  was 
partly  on  an  island  made  by  cutting  through  the 
peninsula,  partly  on  the  peninsula  itf-elf  It  had 
a  large  trade,  particularly  in  wine,  and  was  also 
noted  for  its  medical  school  and  other  institutions 
of  learning  Here  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
statues  of  the  ancient  world,  that  of  Aphrodite  by 
Praxiteles  In  the  waters  off  Cnidus  tho  Athenians 
under  Conon  defeated  the  Spartans  under  Pisander 
m  394  B  C  Cnulua  retained  its  importance  in 
Roman  times  and  IB  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Acts 
27  7;  1  Mac  16  23 

CnoBius  or  Knoisoi  (both*  no'sus),  ancient  city  of 
Crete,  near  the  sea  on  the  north  coast  and  near 
modern  Candia.  The  site  was  occupied  long  before 
8000  B  C,,  and  it  was  the  center  of  an  important 
Bronae  Age  culture  It  is  from  a  study  of  the  great 
palace  (which  seethe  to  hare  been  destroyed  twice, 
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possibly  by  earthquake,  before  IfiOO  B  C.)  that 
knowledge  of  the  MINOAN  CIVILIZATION  is  drawn 
Another  destruction  occurred  c  1400  B  C  ,  and  an- 
other phase  of  the  Minoan  culture  followed,  this 
was  the  last  Cnossus  later  became  an  ordinary  but 
flourishing  Greek  city,  and  it  continued  m  existence 
through  the  Roman  period  until  the  4th  cent  A  D 
In  Greek  legend,  it  was  the  capital  of  King  MINOS 
and  the  site  of  the  Labyrinth  The  name  also  ap- 
pears as  Cnosus  and  Knossus  See  Sir  A  J.  Evans, 
Palace  of  Minos  (4  vote  ,  1921-36) ,  J  D.  S  Pendle- 
bury,  Archaeology  of  Crete  (1939) 

Co,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  COBALT.    . 

coach   see  CARRIAGE  and  STAUKCOACH 

coach  dog.  see  DALMATIAN  DOG 

Cocchella  Valley  (kcVuehel'u),  and  region,  SE  Calif  , 
N  of  the  Hal  ton  Sea  Irrigation  by  artesian  wells 
since  tho  1890s  and  the  Coachella  Mam  Canal,  com- 
pleted in  1948  to  bring  water  from  the  ALL-AMERI- 
CAN CANAL,  has  made  it  produce  dates,  citrus  fruits, 
truck,  and  alfalfa  Indio  and  Coachella  are  in  tho 
valley 

coagulation  (kfia'gtkla'shun),  the  collecting  into  a 
mass  of  the  minute  particles  of  one  substance  which 
are  dispcised  throughout  another  substance  and 
their  subsequent  PRECIPITATION  or  separation  from 
that  other  substance  Since  the  particles  in  a 
colloidal  solution  have  the  same  electric  charge  and 
consequently  repel  each  other,  when  the  charges  are 
neutiahzed  the  paiticles,  upon  collision,  remain  to- 
gether and  form  a  precipitate — i  e  ,  they  coagulate 
For  example,  the  coagulation  of  casein  results  when 
acetic  acid  is  added  to  warm  milk  In  a  similar 
mannoi  milk  taken  in  liquid  form  undeigoes  coag- 
ulation in  the  stomach  through  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice  For  the  coagulation  of  blood,  see 

CLOTTING  OF  BLOOD 

Coahuila  (koawe'la),  state  (68,067  sq  mi  ,  1946  es- 
timated pop  681,773),  N  Mexico,  on  the  north- 
ward bulge  of  the  Rio  Grande,  S  of  Texas  SMTI- 
LLO  is  the  capital  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state, 
where  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Madro  Oriental  rise,  are 
quantities  of  largely  unexploited  minerals — silver, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  and  zinc  Coahuila  is  the  largest 
coal-producing  state  of  Mexico  Lumber  is  impor- 
tant, and  northeast  of  the  mountains,  in  the 
drainage  area  of  tho  Rio  Grande,  there  is  consider- 
able tattle  raising  \cross  W  Coahuila  and  E 
Chihuahua  he  vast  and  plains  broken  bv  barren 
mountains,  most  notable  of  these  plains  is  the  Bol- 
s<5n  do  Mapimi  (extending  into  Chihuahua),  which 
was  inhabited  In  Tarahumaran  Indians  prior  to  tho 
Spanish  Conquest  South  of  the  Bolson  is  a  fertile 
lake  region,  center  of  a  tiemendous  inland  basin, 
which  absorbs  rivers  with  no  outlet  to  the  sea 
Metiopohs  of  the  LAOUVA  DISTRICT  here  is  To- 
RKE6N  Coahuila  produces  cotton,  corn,  grapes, 
and  most  temperate  grains  and  tropical  fruits; 
a  dve  is  extracted  from  desert  weeds  Rail- 
roads and  highways  link  the  border  city,  PIEDRAS 
NFGR\S,  with  NTJEVA  ROSITA,  PARRAH,  and  Saltillo 
Exploration  of  the  territory,  principally  by  Francis- 
c  o  de  Urdiflola  and  his  son,  was  begun  in  the  middle 
of  the  16th  cent  After  plavmg  some  part  in  the 
war  against  Spam,  Coahuila  was  combined  (1830) 
with  Texas,  a  pro<  eodmg  that  led  to  dissatisfaction 
among  the  American  minoritv  and  helped  contrib- 
ute to  the  Texas  Revolution  (1835-36)  During 
the  Mexican  War,  Saltillo  was  of  strategic  im- 
portance, and  the  battle  of  BUKNA  VISTA  was 
fought  near  by  Although  joined  with  Nuevo  Leon 
bv  the  constitution  of  1857,  Coahuila  regained  its 
independence  m  1868  To  the  revolution  that  br- 
gan  in  1910  the  state  gave  two  important  leaders, 
Francisco  I  MADERO  and  Venustiano  CARRAN/K 
coal,  fuel  substance  of  plant  origin,  large! v  or  almost 
entirely  composed  of  carbon  with  van  ing  amounts 
of  mineral  matter  There  is  a  complete  series  of 
carbonaceous  fuels,  which  differ  from  each  other 
in  the  relative  amounts  of  moisture,  volatile  matter, 
and  fixed  carbon  they  contain  Of  the  t  arbonaceous 
fuels,  those  containing  the  largest  amounts  of  fixed 
carbon  and  the  smallest  amount*  of  moisture  and 
volatile  matter  are  the  most  useful  to  man  The 
lowest  m  carbon  content,  PKAT,  is  followed  in  as- 
cending order  by  LIGNITE  and  the  various  forms  of 
coal — subbiturmnoua  coal  or  blac  k  lignite  (a  slight- 
ly higher  grade  than  lignite),  bituminous  coal,  semi- 
bitummous  (a  high-grade  bituminous  coal),  semi- 
anthracite  (a  low-grade  anthracite) ,  and  anthrat  ite 
Lignite  and  subbitummous  coal,  bee  ause  of  the  high 
percentage  of  moisture  they  contain,  tend  to  crum- 
ble on  exposure  to  the  air  Bituminous  coal,  being 
more  consolidated,  does  not  crumble  easily ,  it  is  a 
deep  black  m  color,  breaks  with  a  conchoidal 
fracture,  burns  readily,  and  is  used  extensively  as 
fuel  m  industries  and  on  railroads  and  m  making 
coKr  Anthracite,  which  is  nearly  pure  carbon,  is 
verv  hard,  black,  and  lustrous,  breaks  with  a  con- 
choiclal  fracture,  and  is  extensively  used  as  a 
domestic,  fuel  Cannel  coal,  a  dull,  homogeneous 
variety  of  bituminous  coal,  is  composed  of  pollen 
grams,  spores,  and  other  particles  of  plant  origin  It 
ignites  and  burns  easily,  with  a  candlelike  flame, 
but  its  fuel  value  is  low  Coal  is  found  in  beds  or 
aeams  interstratifled  with  shales,  clav  8,  sandstones, 
or  (rarely)  limestones.  It  is  usually  underlaid  by  an 
underclay  (a  layer  of  clay  containing  roots  of 
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plants).  The  vegetable  origin  of  coal  is  supported 
by  the  presence  in  coal  of  tarbomaed  fibers,  stems, 
leaves,  and  seeds  of  plants,  whu  h  can  be  detected 
with  the  naked  eye  in  the  softer  varieties  and  with 
the  microscope  in  harder  coal  Sometimes  carbon- 
ized tree  stumps  have  been  found  standing  in 
layers  of  coal  The  general  interpretation  of  these 
facts  is  that  coal  originated  m  swamps  similar  to 
present-day  peat  bogs  and  in  lagoons,  probably 
partlv  from  plants  growing  in  the  area  and  partly 
from  plant  material  carried  in  by  water  and  wind 
From  the  thickness  of  coal  seams,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  coal  swamps  were  located  near  sea  level 
and  were  nuojett  to  repeated  submergence,  so  that 
a  great  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  accumulated 
over  a  long  period  of  time  The  initial  processes  of 
disintegration  and  decomposition  of  the  organic 
matter  were  brought  about  by  the  action  of  bac- 
teria and  other  microorganisms  Peat,  the  first 
product  formed,  is  altered  to  form  lignite  and  coal 
through  metamorphism  The  pressuie  of  the  ac- 
cumulated la\ers  of  overhmg  sediments  and  rock 
upon  the  submerged  plant  matter  forced  out  much 
of  the  water  and  <  aused  some  of  the  volatile  sub- 
stances to  escape  and  the  nonvolatile  carbon  ma- 
terial to  form  a  more  tompact  mass  The  greater 
the  stress  exerted  m  the  process  of  metamorphism, 
the  higher  was  tho  grade  of  toal  produced  Cannel 
coal  was  probably  formed  in  ponds,  rather  than  in 
lagoons  or  swamps,  as  it  occurs  in  lenticular 
masses  and  is  frequently  found  to  contain  fossil 
fish  Coal  was  formed  chieflv  in  the  CARBONIFER- 
OUS PERIOD  of  geologic  time,  but  \  al viable  deposits 
date  also  from  the  Permian,  Tnassic,  Jurassic, 
Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary  Tho  chief  coal  fields  of 
the  United  States  are  the  Appalachian  (from  N 
Pennsylvania  into  Alabama),  the  Eastern  Interior 
(Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana),  the  Northern 
Interior  (Michigan),  the  Western  Interior  (Iowa, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas),  the 
Hooky  Mountain  (Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Now 
Mexico,  Montana,  and  North  Dakota),  the  Pacific 
(Washington),  and  the  Gulf  Coast  (Texas,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Louisiana)  In  Europe  the  chief  coal-pro- 
ducing countries  are  Germanv,  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  Poland,  France,  and  Belgium  There  are 
valuable  coal  fields  in  China,  India,  South  Africa, 
and  Australia  but  few  in  South  Amenc  a  See  W 
A  Bone  and  G  W  Himus,  Coal  It*  Constitution 
and  Uses  (1936),  E  S  Moore,  Coal  (2d  ed  ,  1940), 
D  H  Rowlands,  Coal  (1949) 

Coalbrookdale,  district  of  Wenlock  municipal  bor- 
ough, Shropshire,  England,  near  the  Severn  SE  of 
Shrewsbury  Here,  at  works  founded  by  Abraham 
Darby  in  1709,  pig  iron  was  smelted  by  the  use  of 
coke  for  the  fiist  time  m  England 

Coal  City,  city  (pop  1,862),  NE  III  ,  SW  of  Johet, 
in  a  coal  area,  founded  1875,  me  1881 

Coal  Creek,  Tenn    see  LAKE  CITY 

Coaldale,  anthracite-mining  borough  (pop  6,163), 
E  central  Pa  ,  NE  of  Potthville,  settled  1868,  me 
1871  Clothing  is  made  here 

coal  gas,  a  gas  obtained  m  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  soft  coal,  a«  a  by-product  in  the  preparation 
of  coke  Its  composition  varies,  but  in  general  it  is 
made  up  largely  of  hydrogen  and  methane  with 
small  amounts  of  other  hydrocarbons,  carbon  mon- 
oxide, carbon  dioxide,  and  mtiogen  It  is  used  as  a 
fuel  and  illummant  Alone  or  mixed  with  WVTER 
GAS,  it  is  a  component  of  illuminating  gas 

Coalgate,  city  (pop  2,118),  co  seat  of  Coal  co  ,  SE 
Okla  ,  NE  of  Ardmore  A  foimer  coal-mining  cen- 
ter, it  is  now  a  farm  supply  point 

Coal  Grove,  village  (pop  2,351) ,  S  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
river  and  S  of  Ironton 

Coal  Hill,  town  (pop  1.040),  NW  Ark  ,  near  the 
Aikansas  river  E  of  Fort  Smith  Convict  coal 
miners  won  a  strike  here  in  1886 

Coalinga  (k6"ullng'gfi),  city  (pop  5,026),  S  central 
Calif  ,  NW  of  Bakersfield  in  the  San  Joaqum  Valley , 
me  1906  It  is  the  processing  and  trade  center  of  an 
oil  and  dany  area 

Coalport,  borough  (pop  1,121),  W  central  Pa  ,  in  the 
Allegheny  Mts  NW  of  Altoona,  me  1883  Coal  is 
mined  hero 

coal  tar,  product  of  thedestiuctive  DISTILLATION  of 
coal  Coal  tar  can  be  fiactionally  distilled  into 
many  portions,  yielding  a  variety  of  organic  prod- 
ucts, among  the  most  important  of  which  are  ben- 
sene,  toluene,  xyleno,  naphthalene,  anthracene, 
and  phenanthione  These  substances,  called  the 
coal-tar  crudes,  foim  the  staiting  point  foi  the  syn- 
thesis of  numeious  products  including  dyes,  drugs, 
explosives,  flavorings,  perfumes,  preservatives, 
synthetic  resins,  and  paints  and  stains  The  re- 
sidual pitch,  left  from  the  fractional  distillation,  is 
used  for  paving,  roofing,  watei proofing,  and  insu- 
lation 

Coalville,  urban  district  (1931  pop.  21,880,  1943 
estimated  pop  25,000),  Leicestershire,  England, 
NW  of  Leicester  Of  modern  growth,  it  has  coal 
mines,  ironworks,  and  brick  factories 

coast,  land  bordering  an  ocean  or  other  large  body  of 
water  Sometimes  the  words  coast  and  shore  are 

used  synonymously,  but  often  shore  is  interpreted 
to  mean  only  the  cone  between  the  shore  line  at 
high  tide  and  the  shore  line  at  low  tide,  and  coast 

indicates  a  strip  of  land  of  indefinite  width  back  of 
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the  shore.  On  a  basis  of  relative  movements  of  the 
land  and  the  level  of  the  sea  within  fairly  recent 
geologic  tune,  shore  hnoa  are  generally  designated 
as  submergent  or  emergent  Sometimes  two  other 
groups  are  recognized,  i  e.,  those  that  show  evidence 
of  both  emergence  and  submergence  and  those 
that  show  no  visible  evident  e  of  either  Coasts  are 
also  divided  according  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  been  modified  by  agents  of  erosion  as  either 
young  (or  primary)  c  oasts  or  mature  (or  secondary) 
coasts  Young  submerged  ( oasts  usually  are  irreg- 
ular and  have  deep  water  offshore  and  manj  good 
harbors,  either  ba\s  (formed  from  drowned  river 
valleys,  e  g  ,  New  York  harbor  and  San  Francisco 
Bay)  or  estuaries  (drowned  river  mouths)  Much  of 
the  coast  of  New  England  and  most  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Europe  are  voting  submerged  coasts 
Gradually  the  submerged  coast,  subjec  ted  to  erosive 
attacks  of  the  ocean  and  other  agents,  becomes 
mature  Headlands  are  worn  ba<  k  to  form  cliffs,  at 
the  base  of  which  deposits  of  eroded  material  ac- 
cumulate as  fringing  beaches,  spits  and  bars  also 
grow  up  from  the  part  of  this  material  which  is 
earned  bv  cunents  and  deposited  in  deeper  water 
Finally  the  shore  line  is  called  mature  when  it  is 
smooth,  the  headlands  having  been  cut  awa>  and 
the  bays  either  filled  up  or  closed  off  bv  spits 
Emergent  shore  lines  ai  e  usually  <  harac  terizea  bj 
having  shallow  water  for  some  distance  offshore 
Such  shoie  lines  are  exemplified  in  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  SE  United  States  and  part  of  the  c  oast 
of  Argentina  near  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  The  Pac  ific 
and  Gulf  coasts  of  North  Ameuca,  hke  the  Atlantic 
coast,  show  evidence  of  both  submergence  and 
emergence  Other  factors  affecting  the  character 
of  coasts  are  volcanic  activity,  ,  glaciation,  faulting, 
and  the  building  up  of  coral  reefs  and  atolls  The 
nature  of  the  coast  lino  of  a  country  or  a  state  is, 
because  of  its  obvious  relations  to  overseas  com- 
merce, to  fishing,  and  to  recreation,  an  impoi  taut 
factor  in  its  economic  development 

coast  guard,  spec  ml  naval  fore  e  assigned  to  seaboard 
duties  Those  duties  c  onsist  mainly  of  suppressing 
contraband  trade,  assisting  vessels  in  distress  and 
rescuing  persons  from  trouble  off  the  coast,  and 
maintaining  protection  and  aid  for  maritime  com- 
merce and  air  commerce  over  the  sea  In  the 
United  States  the  coast  guard  unit  was  formed  in 
1915  when  an  act  of  Congress  combined  tho 
Revenue  Cutter  Service  with  the  Life  Saving  Serv- 
ice. The  cutter  service  was  established  bv  Con- 
gress ui  1790  at  the  suggestion  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton to  prevent  smuggling  For  some  jears  it  was 
the  only  US  armed  seivice  afloat  until  the  navy 
was  created  The  Life  Saving  Service  developed 
later  (see  LIFKSAVINCJ)  The  coast  guardsmen  are 
charged  with  varied  duties  In  enforcing  tho  laws 
on  the  high  seas  and  navigable  waters,  thev  not 
only  operate  against  smugglers  but  also  enforc  e  the 
measures  designed  to  protect  the  fisheries,  the 
navigation  rules,  and  various  other  regulations,  it 
is  also  m  their  province  to  put  down  mutinies  at 
sea  In  saving  life  and  property,  they  not  only  aid 
ships  and  aircraft  in  disti  ess  but  also  offer  flood  re- 
lief (as  m  the  gieat  Mississippi  flood  of  1927)  The 
mamtenanc  e  of  weather-observation  serv  ice  and  of 
ice  observation  and  ice  patrol  m  the  N  Atlantic 
are  regular  duties  In  1939  the  Lighthouse  Service 
was  consolidated  with  the  coast  guaid,  which  has 
man>  lights,  lighthouses,  stations,  buoys,  and  the 
like  to  warn  \essols  of  dangers  It  also  maintains 
a  system  of  Loran  aid  and  has  all  of  the  other 
recently  developed  aids  for  navigation  These  are 
extended  to  airplanes  as  well  us  to  ships  In  1942 
the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation 
was  joined  to  the  service,  which  now  has  supervi- 
sion of  the  regulations  c  one  einmg  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  merchant  ships,  the  transporta- 
tion of  dangerous  cargoes,  and  navigation  prac- 
tices It  also  c  arrieH  on  investigations  of  marine 
disasters  and  controls  licenses  and  certificates  (for 
motorboats  as  well  as  ships)  The  Coabt  Guaid 
\cademy  for  training  officers  is  near  Groton, 
Conn.,  and  there  are  several  training  stations  In 
peacetime  the  coast  guard  is  under  the  Treasury 
Dept  ,  m  wartime  and  for  such  other  periods  as  the 
President  may  direct  it  is  undei  the  control  of  the 
navy  Coast  guardsmen  offered  much  and  good 
service  in  the  First  World  War  and  the  Second 
World  War  A  special  woman's  reserve,  called  the 
SPARS  was  treated  in  the  Second  World  War,  the 
name  was  derived  from  the  Latin  motto  of  the 
service,  "Semper  Paratus"  [alwajs  read.v  ]  The 
British  coast  guard  originated  m  a  service  estab- 
lished to  prevent  smuggling  just  after  the  Naj>olo- 
omc  Wars  The  Coast  Guard  A»  t  of  1850  put  this 
under  the  direction  of  the  admiralty  t  It  was  re- 
organized later  and  performs  coast-watching  and 
hfesavmg  duties 

coast  protection.  Means  of  preservation  of  valuable 
lands  and  buildings  from  the  encroachment  of  the 
sea  include  sea  walls  (eg,  that  of  Galvcston), 
dikes  or  levees,  and  gioms  Sea  walls  aie  usually 
of  masonrv ,  extending  below  the  low-water  mark, 
and  are  most  effective  in  breaking  the  force  of  the 
waves  if  the  front  is  slanted  or  concave  and  built 
so  that  the  wave  is  deflected  back  into  the  sea. 
Often  an  apron  is  laid  down  m  front  of  the  wall,  to 
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prevent  scouring  and  undermining  by  backwash. 
Groins  are  low  walls  extending  at  right  angles  from 
the  shore  into  the  water,  and  are  used  either  m 
conjunction  with  sea  walls  or  independently  They 
are  usually  built  of  wood  and  serve  to  slow  up  the 
<  urrent  of  water  and  cause  the  deposition  of  what- 
ever detritus  the  water  carries,  as  well  as  to  re- 
inforce the  accumulation  which  affords  protection 
to  the  land  behind  it  They  usually  extend  from 
low-water  level  to  high-water  level  Sometimes 
sand  is  piled  up  as  a  temporary  protection 
Coast  Ranges,  series  of  mountain  ranges  along  tho 
Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  extending  from  the 
St  Ehas  Mts  in  Alaska  southward  through 
British  Columbia,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia to  a  point  c  800  mi  S  of  the  U  S  -Mexico 
Ixiundary  In  the  United  States  they  are  usually 
corisideied  to  include  the  Olympic  Mts  in  Washing- 
ton, the  Coast  Range  in  Oiegon,  and  many  ranges 
in  Culifoima,  some  of  which  are  the  Diablo  Range, 
the  Santa  Lucia  Range,  the  San  Rafael  Range,  the 
San  Gabiiel  Mts,  the  Santa  Monica  Range,  the 
San  Beinarchno  Mts  ,  the  San  Jacmto  Mts  ,  and 
the  noith  portion  of  the  Peninsular  Range  The 
Coast  Ranges  are  rugged  and  in  most  paits  well 
wooded  They  aie  geologically  young  mountains, 
foimed  by  upheaval  and  composed  mainly  of  gra- 
nitic lock  See  Rodeuck  Peattie,  ed  ,  The  Pacific 
Coast  Ranges  (1946) 

Coatbridge,  buigh  (pop  43,050),  Lanaikshne,  Scot- 
land, near  Glasgow,  m  an  industrial  region 

Coates,  Albert,  1882-,  Russian-English  conductor 
and  composei,  b  St  Petersburg,  studied  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatoiy  undei  Nikisch  After  con- 
ducting in  Geimany  (1905-8),  he  retuined  to  Rus- 
sia and  conducted  theie  until  the  revolution  He 
then  toured  extensively,  mostly  in  England,  whoie 
he  introduced  modem  Russian  music,  and  in 
Ameuca  Among  his  compositions  aie  the  operas 
Samuel  Pepys  (1929)  and  Pickunck  (1936) 

Coates,  Florence  Earle,  1850-1927,  Ameiican  poet, 
b  Philadelphia,  grad  Convent  of  the  Sacied  Hoait, 
Paris  She  contubutcd  to  magazines  and  wrote 
Poems  (1898),  Lynca  of  Life  (1909),  The  Uncon- 
quered  Air  and  Other  Poems  (1912),  Poem*  (2  vols  , 
1910),  and  Pro  Patna  (1917) 

Coatesville.  city  (pop  14,00b),  SE  Pa  ,  on  Brandy- 
wine  Creek  and  c  36  mi  W  of  Philadelphia  settled 
c  1717,  me  as  a  boiough  1807,  IIH  a  citv  1915  It  it, 
a  steel  center  Joseph  Hei gesheimei  wiote  of  this 
legion  in  Tht  Three  Black  Pennys  A  U  S  veterans' 
hospital  is  heie 

Coattcook  (koa'tlkook),  town  (pop  4,414),  SEQue  , 
on  the  Coatuook  liver  and  S  of  Shcibiooke  The 
trading  center  foi  a  thickly  populated  agricultural 
district,  it  also  has  textile  manufactures 

coat  of  arms   see  m  W,ONKY  and  HutALDia 

Coatzacoalcos  (kwatsukwul'kos)  (Nahuatl,- serpent 
sanctuary  J,  c  ity  (pop  13,740),  \  erac  ruz,  E  Mexic  o, 
a  poit  on  the  Gulf  of  Campeche,  foimerlv  called 
Puerto  AI 6xi(o  It  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coatza- 
coulcos  river  (navigable  for  c  125  mi  )  and  is  the 
northern  terminus  of  rail  traffic  ac  ross  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec  Since  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  its  transcontinental  trade  has  declined,  but 
oil  and  timber  aie  still  exported  Harbor  facilities 
have  been  improved 

coaxial  cable   see  CABLE 

Cobalt  (kcVbdlt),  town  (pop  2,370),  E  Ont  ,  NE 
of  Sue! bury  and  on  a  steep  hillside  above  Cobalt 
Lake  It  is  the  center  of  one  of  the  world's  richest 
silver  districts,  theie  are  a  scoie  of  large  mines  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  Valuable  cobalt  oies, 
found  in  association  with  silver  ores,  gave  the  town 
its  name  Discovered  in  1903,  the  mines  leached 
their  maximum  c  1911,  each  census  since  1911  has 
shown  a  decline  in  population,  in  1946,  however, 
lx>th  silver  and  cobalt  mines  began  to  be  worked 
again  Many  of  the  businessmen  live  at  neat -by 
Haileybury  on  Lake  Timiskaming 

cobalt  [Ger , -goblin),  metallic  element,  silvery 
white,  lustious,  magnetic,  ami  very  similar  to  iron 
and  nickel  (symbol "Co,  for  physical  constants, 
see  ELEMENT,  table)  The  element  is  active  chern- 
icall>,  forming  many  compounds,  o  g  ,  the  seiies  of 
cobaltous  and  cobaltic  salts  and  the  extremely  com- 
plex coludtamimnes  winch  are  derived  from  co- 
baltic salts  and  ammonia  Cobalt  yellow,  green, 
and  blue  are  pigments  of  high  quality  which  con- 
tain cobalt  Anothei  blue  pigment,  smalt,  is  made 
by  pow  deung  a  fused  nnxtuie  of  cobalt  oxide, 
potassium  cat  Donate,  and  sand,  although  onoe 
widely  used,  it  is  being  replaced  by  cobalt  blue  A 
compound  of  cobalt  and  chlorine  called  cobalt 
chloride  is  used  in  an  invisible  ink  Being  almost 
coloiloss  in  dilute  solution,  when  applied  to  paper 
and  heated  it  turns  blue,  undergoing  dehydration 
It  loses  this  blueness  when  the  heat  is  removed  and 
water  is  taken  up  into  the  molecule  again  The 
element  occurs  by  itself  m  nature  but  rarely,  it  is 
found  in  meteoric  metal  It  is  a  constituent  of 
COBALTITE,  BMALTJTE,  and  othoi  ores  usually  in 
association  with  other  metals  The  pure  metal  is 
prepared  by  reduction  of  a  compound  by  aluminum 
(the  Goldschmidt  piocoss),  by  carbon,  or  by  hydro- 
gen Cobalt  was  discovered  by  Georg  Brandt  in 
1735  It  acquired  its  name  because  its  oies,  being 
mistaken  for  those  of  copper  and  iron,  did  not 


yield  the  expected  metals  upon  smelting.  This 
failure  was  attributed  to  the  work  of  a  demon  or 
goblin  For  a  long  time  cobalt  metal  had  no  com- 
mercial we  Today  it  is  a  component  of  certain 
STEEL  alloys,  called  high-speed  steels,  from  which 
very  hard  cutting  tools  are  made.  Carboloy  con- 
tains cobalt 

cobaltite  (kcVboltlt,  kObol'tlt),  opaque,  silver-white, 
sometimes  i  eddish  or  grayish  mineral  of  the  pyiito 
gioup,  a  compound  of  cobalt,  arsenic,  and  sulphur 
It  occuis  in  ciystals  of  the  cubic  system,  also  in 
compact  to  granular  masses  It  is  an  impoitant 
ore  of  cobalt,  found  chiefly  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
Cornwall  (England),  and  Ontario  (Canada) 

Cobb,  Frank  Irving,  1869-1923,  American  journalist , 
b  Shawnee  co  ,  Kansas  At  first  a  newspapoiman 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich  ,  he  was  invited  by  Joseph 
Puhtzei  in  1904  to  join  the  New  Yoik  World  as  an 
editorial  water  By  1911  Cobb  was  editor  in  chief 
and  had  great  influence  as  a  leader  of  independent 
Democrats  He  suppoited  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
his  udmmistiation  steadily  fiom  tho  time  of  his 
nomination  in  1912  See  Cobb  of  "The  World"  (ed 
by  J  L  Heaton,  1924) 

Cobb,  Howell,  1815-68,  Ameiican  statesman,  b  Jef- 
ferson co  ,  Ga  ,  grad  Umv  of  Georgia,  1834  In 
1837  ho  became  solicitor  general  of  the  western 
judicial  circuit  of  Georgia,  a  district  populated 
laigoly  by  small  farmeis  of  Unionist  sentiments 
He  championed  then  cause  and  from  1843  to  1851 
lepiesented  them  in  tho  House  of  Repiosentatives 
He  was  elected  floor  loader  of  the  Demociats  in 
1848  and  speaker  in  1849  Cobb  united  with  the 
Whigs  m  Georgia  to  get  the  Compromise  of  I860 
appioved  His  followeis  and  tho  Whigs  foirnecl  tho 
shoit-hved  Constitutional  Union  party,  which 
elected  him  to  the  goveinoiship  (1851-53)  Cobb 
was  retuined  to  Cong! ess  in  1855,  and  in  1857 
President  Buchanan  appointed  him  Secretary  of  tho 
Tieosuiy  \ftei  Lincoln's  election  ho  iesigne<l, 
advocated  secession,  and  was  chairman  of  the  con- 
vention in  Montgomery  which  oigamzed  the  Con- 
federacy In  the  Civil  Wai  he  lose  to  the  tank  of 
major  geneial  (1863),  but  saw  little  active  fighting 
See  B  J  Henduck,  Statesmen  of  the  Lost  Cause 
(1939) 

Cobb,  Irvm  Shrewsbury,  1876-1944,  Ameiican  hu- 
moiist,  b  Paducah.  Ky  Ho  had  little  foiuial  oclu- 
catioti  In  1905  he  became  staff  huinoiist  on  tho 
New  Yoik  World,  and  he  was  wai  conespondent 
for  tho  Saturday  Evening  Post  during  the  gientci 
pait  of  the  First  Woild  Wai  His  best-known 
books,  such  us  Old  Judge  Pmst  (1915),  use  a  Ken- 
tucky backgiound  Othoi  works  include  S  leaking 
of  Operation*  (1910),  Red  Likker  (1929),  and  Roll 
Call  (1942)  Exti  Laughing  (1941)  is  autobiograph- 
ical See  bioguiphies  by*F  G  Neuman  (1938)  .uxi 
Elizabeth  Cobb  (1945) 

Cobb,  Thomas  Reade  Rootes,  1823-62,  Ameiican 
lawyer,  b  Jeffei  son  co  ,  Ga  ,  grad  Umv  of  Gooi  - 
gia,  biothoi  of  Howell  Cobb  He  edited  20  volumes 
of  the  Georgia  supreme  couit  lepoits  (1849-57), 
prepaied  A  Digest  of  thi  Statute  Laws  of  the  titati.  of 
Geotgia  (1851),  and  compiled  (1858-61)  a  new  state- 
criminal  code  \  militant  secessionist,  Cobb  in  the1 
Geoigia  secession  convention  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  wrote  a  new  state  constitution 
(1861)  and  was  latci  a  delegate  to  the  convention  in 
Montgomery  In  the  Civil  War  he  organized  and 
led  Cobb's  Legion  Piomoted  brigadiei  gcncial  in 
Nov  ,  1802,  ho  was  killed  at  Fi edencksbui g 

Cobb,  Tyrus  Raymond  (T>  Cobb),  1886-,  Ameiican 
baseball  player  In  1905  he  joined  the  Detioit 
Tigers  as  center  holder  and  m  his  24  joars  in  the 
American  League  was  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
and  brilliant  plav  ors  of  tho  game  Cobb,  c  ailed  the 
"Georgia  Poac  h  bv  his  admirers,  had  a  367  life- 
time batting  average,  made  4,191  major-league 
hits,  stole  892  bases,  and  made  other  records  lie 
was  (1920-26)  manager  of  the  Detroit  team,  plaj  ed 
(1927-28)  with  the  Philadelphia  Athletics,  and 
then  retired  from  baseball  In  1936  he  was  elected 
to  the  National  Baseball  Hall  of  lame 

Cobbett,  William  (kcVblt),  17637-1835,  British  jour- 
nalist and  loformer  Born  on  a  farm  in  Surrey,  he 
ran  away  at  14  and  later  joined  the  British  army 
He  resigned  in  order  to  expose  abuses  in  the  mili- 
tary servic  o  of  the  day,  but,  unable  to  produce  his 
proofs,  fled  to  France  to  escape  suit  and  theme 
went  to  the  United  States  In  America  his  intense 
British  patriotism  led  him  to  champion  the  Fed- 
eralists against  the  Republican  (Jeffersoman) 
friends  of  France,  and  he  wrote  pamphlet  after 
pamphlet  savagely  attacking  the  pro-French  part > 
His  writings,  violent,  sarcastic,  and  witty  in  turn, 
were  tremendously  effective  Threats  of  mobs  and 
libel  suits  failed  to  stop  him,  and  ho  opened  a 
bookstore  m  Philadelphia  and  published  Porcu- 
pine's Gazette  lie  also  wiote  the  autobiographic  al 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Peter  Porcupine  (1798) 
Benjamin  HUHH  sec  ured  a  verdict  of  $5,000  against 
him  for  libel  in  1799,  and  soon  afterward  Cobbett 
returned  to  England.  At  first  a  Tory  and  a  friend 
of  Pitt,  he  gradually  became  a  radical,  and  by  1807 
he  opposed  both  Tories  and  Whigs  and  supported 
parliaments  y  and  economic  reforms  His  Political 
Register,  begun  m  1802  and  continued  until  his 
death,  bee  ame  the  most  influential  reform  paper  in 
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the  country  In  1805  he  purchased  a  farm  at  Boley 
and,  seeing  there  the  misery  of  the  dispossessed 
rural  laborers,  became  himself  the  great  apostle  of 
agrariamsm  and  one  of  the  most  influential  lead- 
ers of  the  working  classes  As  a  writer  of  pointed 
controversial  prose  he  was  probably  unexcelled  in 
his  era,  and  at  one  time  he  was  imprisoned  for  two 
vears  for  his  fearless  attacks  His  paper  was  not 
silenced,  but  he  was  financially  ruined  and  fore  ed  to 
sell  his  other  publishing  businesses,  including  the 
Parliamentary  Debates,  bought  and  continued  by 
his  printer,  Hansard  The  Gagging  Bills  passed  m 
1817  to  suppress  radicalism  caused  him  to  flee 
again  to  the  United  States  This  time  he  settled 
as  a  fanner  on  Long  Island  and  wrote  there  his 
famous  Grammar  of  the  English  Language  (1818) 
and  Journal  of  a  Yeai's  Resilience  in  the  United 
State*  (1819)  He  returned  to  England  to  become  a 
central  figure  in  the  agitation  for  pathamentarv  re- 
form until  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832, 
but  found  time  to  write  many  books,  of  which 
Cottao<  Economy  (1822),  Advice  to  Young  Men 
(1829),  and  his  most  famous  work,  Rural  Rides 
(1830),  show  his  graphic  st>  le,  his  wide  information, 
and  Ins  interest  in  the  situation  of  the  rural  work- 
ers When  the  Reform  Bill  was  finally  passed  in 
1832,  Cobbett  was  elected  to  Pailiamont,  but  he 
there  remained  a  member  of  the  radical  minority 
See  G  D  H  Cole,  William  Cohhett  (1925),  G  K 
Chesterton,  William  Cohhett  (1920),  Marjone 
Bowen,  Peter  Porcupine  (1930) 

Cobden,  Richard  (kob'dun),  1804-65,  English 
statesman,  a  major  influence  in  sec  uring  the  lepeal 
of  tho  <  ORN  LAWS  He  made  a  fortune  an  a  calico 
printer  and  after  1838  devoted  himself  to  the  work 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  In  Parliament  after 
1841,  he  worked  in  the  House  and,  more  effe«  tively, 
outside  for  repeal  He,  John  BRIC.HT,  Sir  Robert 
PKEL,  and  Lord  John  RURMMI  largely  carried  the 
policy  Cobden  opposed  fac  ton  laws  as  an  inva- 
sion of  individual  rights,  though  he  disapproved 
of  child  labor  After  1849  he  was  a  great  exponent 
of  pea«  e  and  international  c  onftiem  es,  bet  ame  un- 
popular for  his  opposition  to  the  Crimean  War,  and 
helped  keep  England  out  of  the  Sc  hleswig-Holstom 
nfTaii  in  1864  In  1859  fiO  he  converted  Napoleon 
III  to  i  measure  of  free  trade  and  negotiated  the 
( 'obclen  Treaty"  for  rec  iproc  al  tariffs  with  France 
Like  Bright,  ho  favored  the  North  in  the  Civil  War 
in  the  United  States  (which  he  had  twice  visited) 
His  many  speeches,  letters,  and  pamphlets  have 
been  published  See  biographies  bs  John  Morley 
(1882,  new  ed  ,  1908)  and  J  \  Ifobson  (1919),  W 
II  Daw  son,  Richard  CoMcn  ami  Foreign  Policy 
(1920) 

Cobden,  village  (pop  1,098),  S  111  ,  N  of  Cairo,  m  an 
agricultural  area,  me  1875 

Cobequid*  see  TUUHO,  N  S 

C6bh  (kov)  [Irish, -cove J,  urban  district  (pop 
5,bl5),  Co  Cork,  Ireland,  a  seaport  on  the  south 
shore  of  Great  Island  in  Coik  Harlxmi ,  ESE  of  the 
city  of  Coik  The  town  was  railed  Cove  of  Cork 
before  a  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1849,  when  its 
name,  was  changed  to  Queenstown  The  name 
(  <5bh  was  resumed  in  1922  It  is  an  important  port 
of  call  for  U  S  mail  steamers  and  has  laige  docks 
and  stations  of  naval  stores  Situated  on  slopes 
above  the  harbor  and  having  a  fine  climate,  it  has 
become  a  seaside  resort  It  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  Royal  Cork  Yacht  Club,  the  oldest  yacht  club 
in  the  world  (founded  in  the  eaily  18th  cent  ) ,  there 
is  an  annual  legatta  C6bh  is  the  seat  of  tho 
Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Cloyne  Haulbowlme, 
Spike  Island,  and  Rocky  Island  are  in  the  harbor 
neat  tho  town 

Cobham,   John  Oldcastle,  Lord:  sec  OLDC VSTLI,, 

Coblentz,  William  Weber  (ko'blfnts),  1873-,  Amer- 
« an  physic  ist,  b  North  Lima,  Ohio,  grad  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science  (B  S  ,  1900),  PhD 
Cornell,  1903  From  1905  to  1945  he  was  physicist 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  he  c  onducted 
valuable  researches  on  infrared  and  ultraviolet 
radiation,  the  measurement  of  stellar  radiation  and 
planetary  temperatures,  and  the  optical  properties 
of  iodine 

Coblenz  or  Koblenz  (both  ko'blonts),  city  (194<> 
pop  52,414,  1939  pop  91,098),  W  Germany,  at  tho 
confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle  It  is  an 
important  trade  center  for  Rhine  wines,  with  manu- 
factures of  machines,  fumituie,  and  pianos  Foi- 
meily  the  capital  of  the  Rhine  Piov  of  Puihsia,  it 
was,  after  1945,  the  provisional  capital  of  the 
French-occupied  Rhineland-Palatinato  It  was 
founded  (1st  cent  B  C  )  by  Drusus  as  Confluentos, 
and  was  an  important  city  of  the  Caiohngian  em- 
pire In  the  llth  cent  it  passed  to  the  archbishop 
of  Tiier  Coblens  was  token  by  the  French  m 
1794  and  passed  to  Piussm  in  1815  It  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  U  S  3d  Aimy  (1919-23)  and  by 
French  troops  (1923-29)  and  was  the  seat  of  the 
Interallied  High  Commission  for  the  Rhineland 
Heavily  damaged  in  the  Second  World  War,  it  was 
captured  (March,  1945)  by  tho  US  3d  Army 
Among  the  ancient  buildings  of  Coblena  tho  oldest 
is  the  Church  of  St.  Castor,  founded  in  the  9th 
cent  The  fortress  of  EHRENBRKITSTEIN,  across  the 
Rhine,  has  been  part  of  the  city  since  1937 
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Cobleskill  (ko'bulsku1*),  village  (pop.  2,617),  E  cen- 
tral N  Y  ,  W  of  Albany,  in  a  truck-farm  region, 
settled  1752,  me  1868  Pancake  flour  and  refriger- 
ator equipment  are  produced  A  state  school  of 
agriculture  is  hero  Howe  Caverns  are  near  by 

Cobourg  (kO'burg),  town  (pop  5,973),  8  Ont ,  on 
Lake  Ontario  E  of  Toronto  A  manufactui  ing  town, 
it  has  an  excellent  harbor  and  has  steamship  con- 
nections with  other  lake  ports  It  is  a  popular 
summer  resort  and  serves  a  rich  farming,  dairying, 
and  apple-iatsing  country 

Cobourg  Peninsula,  c  50  mi  long  and  25  mi  wide, 
Northein  Territory,  Australia,  opposite  Melville 
Island  aaoHx  Dundas  Strait  It  is  a  leserve  for 
native  flora  and  fauna  The  name  is  sometimes 
spelled  Coburg 

cobra  (kcVbru),  highly  poisonous  snake  native  to 
Africa  and  Asia  The  common  cobra  of  India  and 
the  Egyptian  cobia  are  often  displayed  by  snake 
chaimers  The  hood  of  the  Indian  cobra  has  a 
spectaclehke  pattern  The  Asiatic  king  cobra  or 
hamadryad,  which  attains  a  length  of  fiorn  14  to 
18  ft  ,  has  an  unmaiked  hood  which  it  spreads,  as 
does  tho  common  cobia,  when  angeted  01  startled 
Several  of  the  seven  Aftican  species  can  eject  a 
spray  of  venom  to  a  distance  of  at  least  0  ft  The 
poison  of  the  spitting  cobia  of  the  southern  regions 
of  Afnca  usually  strikes  the  victim's  oyos,  causing 
great  pain  If  not  wa«hod  out  piomptly  it  causes 
tempoiaiv  blindness  The  Asiatic  krait,  the  Afri- 
can mamba,  the  Australian  tiger  snake  and  "death 
adder."  and  the  coial  snakes  of  tho  New  World  arc 
related  to  the  cobra 

Cobre,  El  (c*l  ko'hrft),  town  (pop  1,990),  SE  Cuba,  in 
tho  Siona  Maestra,  just  W  of  Santiago  do  Cuba 


\  coppei 
Cuba 


Coburg  (key burg,  Gor  ko'bo^rk),  city  (pop  42,390), 
Upper  Franconm,  N  Bavaria,  on  the  Itz  river  It 
manufactures  piecision  instruments  and  ceramics 
Fust  mentioned  in  1050,  Coburg  came  to  the  house 
of  Ws/rriN  in  1353,  became  the  capital  of  Saxo- 
Coburg-Gotha  in  1820,  and  joined  Bavaria  in  1920 
Tho  imposing  ducal  castle,  lesidenco  of  Martin 
Luther  in  1530,  is  now  a  museum 

Coburg  Peninsula,  Australia  see  COBOURG  PENIN- 
SULA 

Coburn,  Charles  Douville,  1877-,  American  actor, 
h  Savannah,  Ga  He  began  as  a  program  sellei  in 
u  Savannah  theater  in  1891,  eventually  becoming 
its  managoi  In  1900  he  mariied  Ivah  Wills  and 
together  they  oigamzed  the  Coburn  playeis,  their 
work  composed  largely  of  Shakspenan  productions 
directed  toward  cultivated  audiences  One  of  the 

Slavs  m  which  they  were  consistently  popular  was 
eorge  C  Hazelton's  Yellow  Jacket  In  19  i5,  with 
Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  the  Coburns  founded  the  Mo- 
hawk Diama  Festival  at  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tadv,  NY  \fter  the  death  of  Mrs  Coburn  in 
1937,  Cobmn  won  distinction  for  his  numerous 
rolea  in  moving  pictures 

coca,  name  foi  South  American  shrubs  of  the  genus 
Eruthruxulon,  paiticularly  Erythrori/lon  coca  from 
which  most  of  the  cor\iN«  is  derived  The  dried, 
teahke  leaves  of  this  plant  whon  chewed  have  an 
effect  similar  to  that  of  tobacco  The  plant  was 
cultivated  bv  South  American  Indians  befoie  the 
Spanish  occupation  Use  of  the  plant  as  a  drug  is 
generally  stuctlv  regulated  Coca  is  cultnated 
chiefly  in  South  America,  to  a  lessei  extent  in  the 
Old  World  tropics  Coca  should  not  be  confused 
with  cacao,  the  cocoa  plant 

cocaine  (kokan',  kcVkan),  an  alkaloid,  a  compound 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  Pre- 
paied  fiom  the  leaves  of  the  COCA  shrub,  it  is  used 
medicinally  as  a  local  anesthetic  and,  illegally,  as  a 
NARCOTIC  In  small  doses  it  has  a  stimulating  ef- 
fect and  increases  physical  energy  It  is  habit  form- 
ing, and  its  continued  usage  leads  to  debility  of  the 
neivous  system  and  even  to  insanity  Other  local 
anesthetics  have,  to  some  extent,  leplnced  it 

Cocanada  (kokuna'du),  town  (pop  75,140),  NE 
Madi  as  state,  India,  a  port  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  on  the  delta  of  the  Godavan  It  was  ceded  to 
the  British  in  1825  Its  chief  exports  ate  cotton, 
oil  seeds,  sugar,  and  tobacco 

Cocceius,  Johannes  (kfikse'us),  1003-09,  Dutch 
theologian,  whoso  surname  was  originally  Koch  01 
Koken  He  was  professoi  at  Biemen  and  latei  at 
Leiden  He  produced  many  learned  writings, 
among  which  is  his  gieat  dictionaiy  of  the  Hebrew 
language  (1069),  often  icprinted  Cocceius  held  a 
theory  of  life  based  upon  the  Bible  The  central 
idea  of  his  theology  was  a  covenant  between  God 
and  man  In  his  examination  of  the  Old  Testament 
he  found  Jesus  Christ  prefigured  through  it  all 
His  followers,  Cocceians,  perpetuated  and  empha- 
sized his  teachings 

cocco.  see  TYRO 

Cochabamba  (kochabam'ba),  city  (1948  estimated 
pop  83,000,  alt  c  8,400  ft),  capital  of  Cocha- 
bamba dept ,  W  central  Bolivia,  second  largest  city 
in  Bolivia  Founded  in  1570  but  not  begun  until 
1674,  Cochahamba  is  on  the  eastern  watershed  of 
the  Andes  and  has  a  mild,  pleasant  climate  Tho 
long  valley  of  which  it  is  the  commercial  center  is 
an  agricultural  region  long  known  to  the  Indians, 
and  grams,  fruits,  and  cattle  are  shipped  to  La  Paz 
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and  other  cities  of  the  barren  highlands  Industries 
include  canneries,  a  flour  mill,  and  a  tobacco  plant 
An  attractive  city,  Cochabamba  has  fino  buildings 
and  luxuriant  gardens 

Cochet,  Henri  (fire'  k6sha'),  1901-,  French  tennis 
player,  b  Ljons  Cochet,  who  came  into  promi- 
nence as  a  tennis  player  in  1922,  was  a  member  of 
the  French  team  that  won  the  Davis  Cup  m  1927 
and  held  it  for  five  years  He  also  was  winner  of 
the  U  S  (1928)  and  the  British  (1927,  1929)  tonms 
championships 

Cochin,  Charles  Nicolas  (snarl'  nPkdla'  k&shS'), 
1715-90,  French  engraver,  designer,  writer  on  art, 
and  painter  to  the  French  court  His  woi  ks,  moi  e 
than  1,500  m  number,  include  historical  subjects, 
such  as  tho  ^farnage  of  the  Dauphin,  vignettes  and 
frontispieces,  book  illustrations,  and  pencil  and 
cravon  poi  traits  Ono  of  the  best  is  the  drawing  of 
the  M  masque  at  Versailles  (Louvre,  Paris) 

Cochin  (ko'chln')  foi mer  native  state  (1,493  sq  mi  , 
pop  1.422.S75),  SW  India,  bordenng  the  Arabian 
Sea  Ite  coastal  lagoons  afford  safe  passage  foi 
small  vessels  While  agriculture  is  the  chief  eco- 
nomic activity,  much  timber  is  cut  in  the  eastern 
hills  In  1949  Cochin  joined  Travancore-Cochm 
Cochin,  town  (pop  20,320),  its  port  (governed 
by  Madras  state),  is  one  of  tho  busiest  on  the 
Malabar  Coast,  it  handles  agricultural  produce 
After  Vasco  da  Gama  visited  it  (1502),  a  Portu- 
guese settlement  was  established  uridei  Afonso  de 
Albuqueique  The  Dutch  captured  Cochin  in 
1663,  and  the  British  took  it  in  1795  At  adjoining 
Mattanchon  (pop  53,340)  there  is  a  community 
composed  of  descendants  of  Jews  expelled  from 
Portugal  in  the  10th  cent 

Cochin  China  (k&'chln,  k6'-),  Fr  Cochinehine  (kO- 
sh6sh6n'),  southernmost  state  (25,000  sq  mi  ,  pop 
c  5,000.000),  iNDo-CHtNt  It  is  bounded  by  Cam- 
bodia on  the  noith,  Annam  on  the  northeast,  the 
China  Sea  on  the  east  and  the  south,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Siam  on  the  w  est  The  capital  is  SAIOON  Apart 
from  the  south  spurs  of  the  Annamese  cordilleia 
in  the  northeast,  where  French  colonists  cultivate 
rubber,  oil  palms,  and  sugar  cane,  Cochin  China  is 
a  flat  alluvial  plain  drained  by  the  MEKONG  nvei, 
which,  with  the  Vaico  and  smaller  streams,  forms 
a  means  of  communication  and  irrigates  one  of  the 
world's  great  i  ice-growing  regions  Some  2,000,000 
tons  of  rico  are  grown  yearly,  as  well  as  coconuts, 
pepper,  betel  nuts,  and  cotton  Only  the  Plaint,  den 
./one*  [reod  plain]  and  the  mangrove-covered  Ca 
Man  peninsula  are  not  cultivated  Next  to  agricul- 
ture, the  chief  occupation  is  fishing  The  native 
population  is  largely  Annamese,  other  groups  are 
Cambodians,  Chams,  and  Chinese  (c  «X),000)  In- 
dustry is  mostly  processing  of  natural  resources  — 
rice  milling,  fish  curing,  and  spinning  of  silk  and 
cotton  In  early  times  Cochin  China  formed  part 
of  the  KHMFR  EMPIRE  The  name  of  Cochin  China 
was  applied  by  the  Portuguese  (10th  cent  )  to  the 
east  coast  of  Indo-Chma  in  general  and  b>  Euro- 
peans thereafter  to  the  Annamese  lands  ruled  from 
Hue  (soc  ANN^M)  In  the  late  17th  and  earlv  18th 
cent  the  Annamese  took  by  colonization  and  eon- 
quest  the  six  provinces  of  Cambodia  bordering  the 
China  Sea  and  extending  up  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  thus 
these  provinces  became  Lower  Cochin  C'hma  Of 
these  six  provinces,  the  three  to  tho  west,  me  ludmg 
Saigon,  were  ceded  by  Annam  to  France  m  1862, 
and  the  throo  to  the  east  in  1867,  the  territory 
was  thereafter  ruled  as  the  French  c  olonv  of  Cochin 
China  After  tho  Second  World  Wai  its  status 
became  a  major  issue  m  the  relations  between 
Franco  and  VIHT  NVM  Constituted  (1946)  as 
an  independent  republic  within  the  bederation  of 
Indo-Chma,  Cochin  China  was  later  (1949)  per- 
mitted by  the  French  government  to  join  with 
Annam  and  Tonkin  in  Viet  Nam 

cochineal  (kSchlnel',  ko'chtiul),  natural  dyo  ob- 
tained f i  om  on  extract  of  tho  bodies  of  tho  females 
of  a  sc  ale  msec  t  (Coccus  cacti)  found  on  certain 
species  of  cactus,  especially  Nopalea  coccinellifera, 
native  to  Mexico  and  Central  America  Forrnerh 
wideh  used  to  produce  a  scarlet-red  color  in  wool 
and  silk,  tho  dvo  has  been  largeh  replaced  bv 
sj  nthetic  produc  ts  Tho  msec  ts'  bodies  contain  the 

Rigmont  called  carmmic  acid,  which  was  obtained 
\    subjecting  a  mass  of  tho  crushed  msetts  to 
steam  or  dry  neat,  such  largo  numbers  of  the  insects 
are  needed  to  produce  a  small  amount  of  d\  o  that 
the  cost  is  high 

Cochise  (koeheV,  koche'sa),  c  1815-1874,  Apacho 
Indian  c  hiof  of  tho  Chincahua  band  in  Arizona  He 
was  noted  for  his  courage,  integrity ,  and  military 
skill  In  I860,  whon  the  Apache  were  at  war  with 
U  S  forces  and  Coc  hise  had  boon  the  victim  of 
troacherv ,  he  made  a  pact  with  T  J  Jeffords,  who 
had  the  <  ontract  to  carry  mail  from  Silver  City  to 
Yuma,  that  his  mail  riders  would  not  be  molested 
Cochiso  kept  his  word  in  spite  of  intense  provoca- 
tion In  1872  President  Grant  sent  Gen  O  O 
Howard  to  make  a  pcac  e  treaty  with  Cochise,  and 
his  tribe  was  restricted  to  reservation  lands,  the 
treaty  was  kept  until  after  the  chief's  death.  A 
county  and  a  mountain  in  Arizona  are  named  for 
Coc  hise 

Cochran  (kcVkrun),  city  (pop  2,464),  co.  seat  of 
Bleekley  co.,  central  Ga  ,  8SE  of  Macon,  in  a  farm 
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COCHRANE 

aroa.inc  1870.  It  has  varied  industries.  Nearby 
is  a  state  junior  college. 
Cochrane,    Thomaa:    see    DCNDONALD,    THOMAS 

COCHRANE,  10TH  E4.RL  OF 

Cochranc  (k&'knln),  town  (pop  2.844),  E  Out  It 
is  the  commercial  center  of  E  Ontario  and  W  Que- 
bec and  the  outfitting  point  for  prospecting  and 
bunting  parties.  Its  tnbutaiy  area  includes  the 
Porcupine  gold-mining  district,  discovered  in  1896 
There  are  several  pulp  and  paper  mills  Founded 
in  1908,  the  town  was  named  foi  Francis  Coohrano, 
minister  of  lands,  forests,  and  mines  in  Ontario 

Cock  or  Kock,  Hieronymua  (both  h6*uro'nlmu8 
kdk'),  1510-70,  Flemish  painter  and  engraver 
While  in  Rome  he  is  said  to  have  helped  Vasan 
with  hie  biographies  of  Dutch  engravers  In  Ant- 
werp he  was  the  first  great  publisher  of  prints  and 
made  numerous  plates  after  Bruegel,  Bosch,  and 
Flons 

Cockaigne  or  Cockayne,  Land  of  (both  kokAn'), 
legendary  countiy  described  in  medieval  tales, 
where  delicacies  of  food  and  drink  were  to  be  had  for 
the  taking  The  word  cockney  is  sometimes  mis- 
takenly thought  to  be  derived  from  ooekaigne  The 
Land  of  Cockayont  IB  a  13th-century  English  poem 
satirising  monastic  life 

cockatoo,  name  for  various  crested  parrots,  native  to 
Austiaha  and  the  near-by  regions  It  is  a  gregar- 
ious woodland  bud  which  usually  oats  seeds  and 
insects  There  is  a  pink  cockatoo,  and  some  species 
are  white  with  yellow  or  scarlet  on  the  crests,  while 
others  have  dark  plumage  The  gieat  black  or 
palm  cockatoo  can  oiaok  kanan  nuts,  which  usu- 
ally require  a  hammer  blow  to  break  them 

Cockburn,  Alicia  or  Alison,  1712  '-1794,  Scottish  poet 
She  wrote  a  famous  song,  based  on  an  ancient 
Border  ballad  and  called  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest 

Cockburn,  Sir  George,  1772-1853,  British  admiral 
He  served  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  War  of 
1812,  in  which  he  participated  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  expeditions  and  in  the  burning  of  Washington 
He  conveyed  Napoleon  m  the  Northumberland  to 
St.  Helena,  remaining  there  as  governor  (1815-10) 

Cockcrell,  Charles  Robert  (k6k'urul).  1788-1863, 
English  architect,  archaeologist,  and  writer  While 
excavating  at  Bassae,  Aegma,  and  other  places  in 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  he  studied  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  architecture  and  designed  restora- 
tions for  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Agngento,  Sicily 
In  1819  he  was  appointed  surveyor  of  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  London,  and  in  1833  he  became  chief 
architect  of  the  Bank  of  England,  designing  the 
buildings  at  Bristol,  Liveipool,  and  Manchester 
and  making  alterations  in  the  one  in  London  Fiom 
1840  to  1857  he  served  as  professor  of  architecture 
in  the  Royal  Academy  and  during  1860-61  was 
president  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects His  works  include  the  Taylor  buildings,  Ox- 
ford; Hanover  Chapel,  London,  and  the  National 
Monument,  Edmbuigh.  He  completed  the  interior 
of  St  George's  Hall,  Liverpool  Most  of  Cockerell's 
works  bear  the  stamp  of  the  classic  revival,  of 
which  he  was  a  notable  exponent 

Cockerell,  Theodore  Dro  Alison,  1866-1048,  Amer- 
ican zoologist,  b  England,  studied  at  the  Middle- 
sex Hospital  Medical  School,  London  In  1887  he 
came  to  the  United  States  and  from  1904  taught  at 
the  Umv  of  Colorado  (professor  emeritus,  1934) 
He  wrote  on  the  geographic  distribution  of  life,  on 
variation  and  other  problems  of  evolution,  on  the 
natural  history  of  various  regions,  and  on  fossil  in- 
sects and  plants. 

Cockermouth  (k&k'urmouth,  -muth),  urban  district 
(1931  pop  4,789, 1943  estimated  pop  5,114),  Cum- 
berland, England,  on  the  small  Cocker  liver  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Derwent  It  has  textile  and 
shoe  factories  There  are  an  11th-century  ruined 
castle  (prison  of  Mary  Stuait  and  dismantled  by 
parliamentarians),  Pap  Castle  (with  remains  of  a 
Roman  camp),  the  tumulus  of  Toot's  Hill,  and 
Wordsworth  s  birthplace 

cockfighting,  the  sport  of  pitting  gamecocks  against 
each  other.  Popular  in  Asia,  in  Latin  America, 
and,  although  illegal,  in  some  areas  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  an  ancient  form  of  amusement,  having 
been  practiced  m  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome  In 
England,  cockfighting  enjoyed  royal  patronage  for 
many  centuries,  but  in  1849  an  act  of  Parliament 
penalised  any  person  having  a  connection  with  the 
sport.  There  are  several  forms  of  cockfighting,  in- 
cluding the  single  battle  and  the  round-robin 
tournament.  The  jousts  are  usually  held  on  a  small 
circular  stage  upon  which  the  gamecocks — specially 
bred  and  trained  for  fighting — are  placed  beak  to 
beak  by  their  handlers  and  then  released.  Local 
rules  prevail,  and  a  combatant  is  defeated  when  he 
refuses  to  fight,  is  unable  to  fight,  or  is  killed  Metal 
spurs  are  sometimes  attached  to  the  shanks  of  the 
animals  to  make  action  deadlier 

cockle,  marine  bivalve  mollusk.  The  shell  is  marked 
with  ridges  which  radiate  from  near  the  hinge 
From  the  hinge  end  it  appears  heart  shaped.  It 
lives  in  sand  or  mud  and  feeds  on  microscopic  sea 
life  Some  species  move  about  in  the  watei ,  others 
dig  below  the  bottom  surface  by  means  of  a  muscu- 
lar foot  The  majority  of  the  numerous  species  are 
found  m  tropical  and  subtropical  waters.  Several 
are  found  in  Atlantic  waters  One  species  (Cardium 
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erfwfa)  is  commonly  used  for  food  in  Europe.  The 
scallop  shell  formerly  known  as  a  cockle  has  been 
frequently  used  as  an  emblem. 

cocklebur  or  clotbur,  any  species  of  the  genus 
Xanihtum,  widely  distributed  coarse  annual  plants 
They  ate  often  persistent  weeds;  the  two-seeded 
oval  burs  are  particularly  troublesome  to  sheep 
growers  and  the  very  young  plants  are  poisonous  to 
livestock  Cockloburs  are  often  confused  with  bur- 
dock Sec  Coddeburs  as  Pomonou*  Plant*  (US 
Dopt  of  Agriculture,  Dept  Bui  1274) 

cock  of  the  plains:  see  SAGE  GROUSE 

Cockran,  WUliam  Bourke,  1854-1923,  American  po- 
litical leader,  b  Co  Sligo,  Ireland  He  emigrated 
to  New  York  city  at  the  age  of  17  and  m  1876  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  At  first  opposed  to  Tarn- 
man  v  Hall,  W  Bourke  Cockran  later  joined  (1883) 
the  organization,  although  he  subsequently  re- 
mained independent  in  action  As  a  member 
(1887-89,  1891-95,  1904-9,  and  1921-23)  of  the 
U  8.  House  or  Representatives,  Cockran  was  a  sup- 
porter of  organized  labor  and  an  opponent  of  re- 
strictions on  immigration  He  defended  Thomas  J 
Moonoy  in  1918  See  biography  by  James  Mc- 
Qurrm  (1948) 

Cockrell,  Francis  Manon,  1834-1915,  Confederate 
general  and  U  S  Senator,  b  Johnson  co  ,  Mo  , 
grad  Chapel  Hill  College,  1853  He  studied  law 
and  began  practice  in  Warrensburg,  Mo  ,  in  1855 
Enlisting  as  a  private  with  Confederate  forces  in 
the  Civil  War,  he  became  a  brigadier  general  in 
1863  Cockrcll's  Brigade  was  a  famous  unit  in  the 
Western  fighting  After  the  war  Cockrell  entered 
politics,  and  in  1874  Missouri  elected  him  to  the 
U  S  Senate  He  served  there  until  1905,  failing  of 
reelection  for  a  sixth  term  Though  a  Democrat 
he  was  immediately  appointed  by  Roosevelt  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on  which  he 
served  till  1910 

Cockrell  Hill,  city  (pop  1,246).  N  Texas,  near  Dallas 

cockroach,  orthopterous  insect  of  which  there  are 
about  1,200  species,  of  world-wide  distribution  but 
most  numerous  m  the  tropics.  Cockroaches  have 
flat,  oval,  usually  brownish  bodies  with  long  anten- 
nae and  large  eyes  Then  unpleasant  odor  is  pro- 
duced by  a  glandular  secretion.  They  are  omniv- 
orous feeder,  are  found  both  outdoors  and  in- 
doors, especially  m  damp  places,  and  are  chiefly 
nocturnal  In  the  United  States  the  CBOTON  BUG 
is  found  in  the  northeastern  part,  the  wood  cook- 
roach  in  the  eastern  regions  The  Oriental  cock- 
roach, or  black  beetle,  and  the  American  cock- 
roach, often  transported  on  ships,  now  inhabit  most 
mild  and  tropical  areas  Dusting  with  sodium 
fluotide  is  a  method  of  control  Borax,  pyre  thrum, 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus  paste  are  also  useful  The 
cockroach  was  abundant  m  the  CARBONIFEROUS 
PBBIOD  See  Cockroaches  and  Their  Control  (U  8 
Dept  of  Agriculture,  Leaflet  144) 

cockscomb,  cultivated  variety  (Celona  argentea  cra- 
tata)  of  a  tropical  plant  related  to  the  amaranth, 
usually  grown  as  a  tender  garden  annual  but  some- 
times as  arpot  plant  It  is  popular  for  its  showy 
dense  spikes  of  small  flowers,  commonly  red  or  gold 
and  in  various  forms,  as  fan  shaped  or  ruffled, 
rounded  (also  called  Chinese  woolfiower),  or  plume- 
like  Cockscomb  is  used  as  an  EVERLASTING 

cocksfoot,  see  ORCHARD  GRABS 

cocktail,  a  short  mixed  drink  originating  m  the 
United  States  and  served  as  an  appetizer.  It  gen- 
erally has  a  basis  of  gin,  whisky,  rum,  or  brandy 
combined  with  vermouth  or  fruit  juices  and  often 
flavored  with  bitters  or  grenadine  It  is  blended  by 
stirring  or  shaking  in  a  vessel  containing  cracked 
ice  The  term  is  applied  to  nonalcoholic  beverages 
served  as  appetizers,  e  g ,  tomato  juice  cocktail, 
and  also  to  mixed,  cut-up  fruits  and  to  shellfish  and 
oysters  served  with  a  sharp  sauce 

Coco,  river  see  SEGOVIA. 

Cocoa,  city  (pop  3.098),  E  Fla ,  on  Indian  River 
and  ESE  of  Orlando,  mo  1895  It  is  a  citrus- 
shipping  center  and  a  resort 

cocoa,  cocoa  butter,  and  cocoa  nibs:  see  CACAO 

coconut,  fruit  of  the  coco  palm  (Cocos  meet/era),  a 
tree  widely  distributed  through  tropical  regions 
The  seed  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  dispersal  by 
water  since  the  large  pod  holding  the  nut  is  buoyant 
and  impervious  to  moisture  The  tieos  therefore 
establish  themselves  naturally  on  small  islands  and 
low  shores  bordering  the  tropic  seas  The  tree 
grows  to  a  height  of  from  60  to  100  ft ,  with  a 
smooth  cylindrical  stem  marked  by  the  ringhke 
scars  of  former  leaves  It  bears  at  the  top  a  crown 
of  frondhke  leaves  and  yellow  or  white  blossoms, 
growing  m  inflorescences  surrounded  by  a  spathe 
The  number  of  nute  varies,  well-cared-for  trees  may 
yield  75  to  200  or  more  annually  The  mature 
fruit  as  it  comes  from  the  tree  is  encased  in  a  thick, 
brown  fibrous  husk  The  nut  itself  has  a  hard 
woody  shell,  with  three  round  scars  at  one  ond, 
the  embryo  lies  against  the  largest  soar  and 
emerges  through  it  as  a  developing  plant.  Through 
this  easily  punctured  spot  the  milk  of  the  young 
coconut  may  be  drained.  Usually  the  trees  bear 
in  the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  and  they  may  con- 
tinue to  bear  to  an  age  of  from  60  to  80  years.  Its 
constantly  growing  commercial  value  haa  led  to 
extensive  cultivation  of  the  coconut,  especially  in 


tt»  Malay  Archipelago,  Ceylon,  and  India.  A  few 
are  found  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Florida 
The  oooo  palm  is  probably  the  most  useful  tree  in 
existence,  every  part  of  it  having  some  value  The 
fruit,  either  ripe  or  unripe,  raw  01  cooked,  is  a 
staple  food,  the  terminal  bud,  called  palm  cabbage, 
is  considered  a  delicacy,  and  the  inner  part  of 
young  stems  is  also  eaten,  the  oil  has  been  used 
from  ancient  times  The  milk  of  the  young  nut  is  a 
nutritious  drink  A  sweet  liquid  obtained  from  the 
flower  buds  ferments  readily  and  is  used  as  a  bev- 
erage, both  when  fresh  and  when  distilled  to  make 
arrack,  it  may  be  boiled  down  to  make  a  sugar 
called  jaggery  The  leaves  are  used  for  making 
fans,  baskets,  and  thatch  The  con  (coarse  fibers 
obtained  fiom  the  husk)  is  made  into  bagging,  mat- 
ting, door  mats,  brushes,  sails,  ropes,  and  cables, 
it  becomes  more  buoyant  and  elastic  than  hemp  in 
salt  water  The  hard  shell  and  the  husk  are  used 
for  fuel  The  fibrous  center  of  the  old  trunk  is  also 
used  for  ropes,  and  the  timber,  known  as  porcupine 
wood,  is  haid  and  fine  giamed  and  takes  a  high 
polish  From  the  nutshells  are  made  containers  of 
various  kinds — cups,  ladles,  and  bowls — often 
highly  polished  and  ornamentally  cai  ved  The  root 
is  chewed  as  a  narcotic  Commercially  the  greatest 
value  of  the  coconut  lies  in  the  oil,  which  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  dned  kernels  of  the  fruit  The 
nuts  when  ripe  are  apt  to  spoil  or  become  rancid 
Therefore  when  they  are  gathered  they  are  broken 
open  and  the  flesh  is  dried  and  expoi  ted  under  the 
name  of  copra  The  oil  content  of  copra  langes 
from  50  to  70  peicent  depending  upon  the  method 
of  drying  Coconut  oil  is  used  in  making  vegetable 
margarines  and  cooking  fats,  soap,  and  other 
products  Pumitive  methods  of  drying  and  ex- 
pressing the  copia  aie  giving  way  to  modem  ma- 
chinery, such  a*>  lotary  diiors  and  hydiauhc  presses 
Usually  two  piessings  are  required  to  remove  the 
oil,  but  some  machines  complete  the  extraction  in 
one  pressing  The  residue,  known  as  coco  cake, 
makes  excellent  cattle  food,  as  it  usually  contains  a 
remnant  of  from  6  to  10  percent  of  oil  Large 
quantities  of  shredded  or  desiccated  coconut  made 
from  copra  and  many  whole  coconuts  are  pxportod 
for  use  chiefly  in  the  making  of  cakes,  desserts, 
and  confectioneiy 

cocoon   see  PUPA 

Cocopa  Indians  (koko'pu).  a  tribe  belonging  to  the 
Yuman  linguistic  stock  They  formerly  hv  ed  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  river  and  m  the  moun- 
tains of  Lower  California  Today  some  are  on  a 
reservation  in  California,  and  some  in  Mexico, 
where  the>  are  known  as  the  Cu<  upa 

Cocos  Islands  (ko'kos)  or  Keeling  Islands,  group 
of  27  coral  islets  (pop  1,811),  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
SW  of  Java  First  settled  in  1827  by  John  C  Ross, 
a  Scottish  captain,  the  group  was  claimed  by  Great 
Britain  in  1857  Since  1946  the  islands  have  been 
part  of  the  colony  of  Singapore  Copra  is  the  only 
export 

Cocteau,  Jean  (zh&'  k6kto'),  180 1-,  French  poet  and 
dramatist  He  was  leadci  of  tho  younger  literary 
group  in  France  before  the  First  Woi  Id  War  and 
continued  to  be  spokesman  fot  liteiary  modernism 
and  for  surrealism  He  wrote  successful  novels, 
o  g  ,  Le  Grand  Ecart  (1923,  Eug  tr  ,  1926)  and  Lea 
Enfant*  terrihlrs  (1929,  Eng  tr  ,  1930),  and  with 
Stravinsky  composed  tho  book  (latci  translated 
into  Latin)  for  the  opora-oriitono  Oed^put  Rer 
(1927)  His  versatility  is  fui  ther  displayed  by  his 
surrealistic  moving  pictuios,  Tht,  Blood  of  a  Poet 
(1933)  and  Beauty  and  the  Beast  (1947),  and  his 
accomplished  drawings,  many  of  which  have  been 
collected  in  book  form 

Cocx,  Gonzales.  see  COQUES,  GONZ^LES 

cod,  common  food  fish  most  abundant  in  the  N 
Atlantic  and  also  found  m  the  N  Pacific  It  usually 
ranges  from  10  to  35  Ib  ,  rarely  ovei  7.5  Ib  Smaller 
fish  and  other  marine  life  arc  devouied  by  cod 
The  pelagic  eggs  are  usually  hud  in  mid-ocean 
Important  centers  for  the  codfishmg  industry  aie 
in  Norway,  in  Newfoundland,  and  in  Massachu- 
setts, wheie  since  colonial  days  it  has  been  a  vital 
factor  m  the  state's  economic  and  social  history 
The  flaky,  white,  rather  tasteless  flesh  is  an  im- 
portant food  in  America  and  Europe  It  is  sold 
fresh,  salted,  dried,  and  canned  Oil  fiom  the  liver 
is  used  when  crude  in  tanning  leather,  in  tempering 
steel,  and  m  making  poor  grades  of  soap  When 
refined  the  cod-liver  oil  ie  used  medicinally  as  a 
source  of  vitamins 

Cod,  Cape-  see  CAPJJ  COD. 

Coddlngton,  William,  1601-78.  one  of  the  founders 
of  Rhode  Island,  probably  b  Boston,  England 
He  came  to  Ameucu  in  1630  as  an  officer  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company  and  was  treasurer 
of  it  from  1634  to  1636  He  was  bold  enough  to 
support  Anne  HUTCHINSON  in  the  antinonuan  con- 
troversy With  hei,  John  CUABKB,  and  other 
Puritan  exiles,  ho  purchased  the  island  of  Aquid- 
neck  (Rhode  Island)  from  the  Narragansett  Indian 
friends  of  Roger  WIWWAMS  and  founded  Ports- 
mouth (1638).  Deposed  aa  leader  of  the  settlement 
by  Mrs.  Hutohinson  and  Samuel  GORTON  m  1639. 
Coddington,  with  Clarke,  withdrew  and  founded 
NEWPORT.  The  two  towns  were  joined  under  Cod- 
dington's  governorship  in  1640.  He  opposed,  how- 


Crsss  retacoeM  «rs  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITAL*.  Tfcs  ksy  to  procaaditioa  facts  psgs  1. 


ever,  the  union  with  the  mainland  settlements  of 
Provitler.ee  and  Warwick,  which  took  place  m  1647 
under  Roger  Williams's  patent  of  1644  The  com- 
mission he  received  in  1651  to  govern  Aquidneok 
and  neighboring  Conarucut  Island  for  life  was  de- 
nounced by  the  island  people,  and  Williams  and 
Clarke  succeeded  in  having  it  revoked  m  1652 
Coddington,  a  wealthy  and  prominent  Quaker, 
remained  influential  in  Newport  affairs  and  was 
governor  of  the  united  colony  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations  m  1674,  1675,  and  1678. 

code,  in  communication:  see  CRYPTOGRAPHY,  MORSE 
CODE;  SIGNALING. 

code,  in  law  In  it*  widest  sense  a  code  is  any  body 
of  legal  rules  expressed  in  fixed  and  authoritative 
written  form  A  STATUTE  thus  may  be  termed  a 
code  Codes  contrast  with  customary  law  (includ- 
ing common  law),  which  is  susceptible  of  various 
nonbmdmg  formulations,  as  in  the  legal  opinions 
of  judges  The  earliest  codes  (e  g  ,  the  Roman 
TWELVE  TABLES)  met  the  popular  demand  that 
regulations  which  were  formerly  oral  be  written 
down  so  that  legal  chicanery  might  be  prevented 
In  later  Roman  law,  however,  the  term  code  ac- 
quired its  modern  meaning  of  a  precisely  formu- 
lated statement  of  the  principles  underlying  some 
branch  of  law  (e.g.,  contracts)  or  an  entire 
legal  system  One  of  the  greatest  codes  was  the 
Roman  CORPUS  JURIS  CIVILIS  In  Europe,  in  the 
late  18th  cent.,  after  the  general  adoption  of  CIVIL 
LAW  by  the  continental  countries,  jurists  asserted 
that  similar  codes  were  needed,  and  the  parent 
modern  European  codification,  the  CODE  NAPO- 
LEON, appeared  (1804)  and  was  followed  by  many 
others  The  civil  law  code  is  an  attempt  to  deter- 
mine m  advance  what  legal  exigencies  will  arise 
and  to  furnish  the  means  for  meeting  them.  Basic 
legal  principles  (e  g  ,  that  contracts  express  the  will 
of  the  parties)  are  worked  out  in  systematic  detail 
and  great  attention  is  given  to  consistency  The 
movement  for  codification,  however,  has  been 
largely  unsuccessful  m  countries  where  COMMON 
LAW  prevails,  such  as  the  United  States,  despite  the 
argument  that  the  prmciples  of  common  law  are 
sometimes  uncertain  and  often  contradict  one 
another  Advocates  of  the  common  law  assert  that 
<  ivil  law  makes  possibly  futile  attempts  to  predict 
and  control  the  course  of  developments  In  the 
United  States  the  term  code  is  sometime*  also  ap- 
plied to  the  statutes  of  a  state  or  of  the  Federal 
government  edited  so  as  to  eliminate  duplication 
and  inconsistencies  and  arranged  under  appropri- 
ate headings 

Code  Civil   see  CODE  NAPOLEON. 

codeine  (ko'dfn),  alkaloid  found  in  opium  It  is  a 
poisonous  and  bitter-tasting  sedative  used  to  re- 
duce sensibility  to  pain  It  is  often  used  in  the 
form  of  the  salts,  codeine  phosphate  and  codeine 
sulphate 

Code  Napoleon  (kdd'  napdlaSO  or  Code  Civil  (sever) , 
first  modern  CODE  of  France,  promulgated  bv  Na- 
poleon I  m  1804  The  work  of  J  J  Cambacerfes  and 
that  of  a  commission  of  four  appointed  by  Napo- 
leon I  in  1800  wore  important  m  making  the  final 
draft  The  Code  Napolfeon  embodied  the  private 
law  of  France  and,  as  modified  bv  amendments,  it 
is  still  m  force  m  that  country  It  states  the  mod- 
ern ROMAN  LAW,  i  e  ,  the  CIVIL  LAW,  which  pre- 
vailed generally  on  the  Continent  It  shows,  of 
course,  many  specific  French  modifications,  some 
based  on  the  Germanic  law  which  had  been  in  ef- 
fect m  N  France  The  code  follows  the  Institutes 
of  the  Roman  CORPUS  JURIS  CIVILIS  in  dividing 
civil  law  into  personal  status  (e  g  ,  marriage).  «. 
property  (e  g  ,  easements),  and  the  acquisition  of  ad 
property  (e.g  ,  wills) ,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  modern  analogue  to  the  Roman  work  Not 
only  was  it  applied  by  Napoleon  to  the  territories 
under  his  control — N  Italy,  the  Low  Countries, 
and  some  of  the  German  states — but  it  exerted  a 
strong  influence  on  Spain  (and  ultimately  on  the 
Latin  American  countries)  and  on  all  European 
countries  except  England  It  was  the  forerunner, 
in  France  and  elsewhere,  of  codifications  of  tho 
other  branches  of  law,  including  civil  procedure, 
commercial  law,  and  criminal  law.  Quebec  prov 
and  the  state  of  Louisiana  owe  much  of  their  law 
to  the  Code  Napoleon. 

codling  moth  (kdd'-)  or  codlin  moth,  small  moth, 
tho  larva  of  which  is  the  apple  worm,  the  cause  of 
enormous  damage  to  the  apple  crop  every  year 
Believed  to  have  come  to  America  from  Europe 
c  1750,  it  is  now  found  wherever  apples  are  grown 
and  also  attacks  othet  fruits.  There  are  often  two 
or  three  generations  a  year  The  eggs  are  usually 
laid  on  the  surface  of  the  developing  fruit  The 
larva  eats  into  the  apple  and  remains  there  until 
mature  Spraying  the  trees  with  an  araenate  of 
lead  solution  after  the  blossoms  f  all  u  a  method  of 
control. 

cod-liver  oil,  yellowish  fixed  oil  with  a  high  content 
of  vitamins  A  and  D,  procured  from  the  Over  of  the 
codfish  It  has  been  used  in  a  number  of  diseases, 
e  g  ,  tuberculosis,  catarrh,  conjunctivitis,  and  ane- 
mia. The  vitamin  D  factor  m  ood-hver  oil  is  effec- 
tive m  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  RICKUTS. 
Synthetic  vitamin  A  and  D  compounds  have  re- 
placed cod-liver  oU  to  a  great  extent. 
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Codreanu.  Corneliu  Zelea  (koraftlyo*  »81'ya  ko*- 
dreVndo),  c.  189ft- 1938,  Rumanian  political  leader 
and  anti-Semitic  terrorist  He  founded  and  led 
the  IRON  GUARD  until  his  conviction  for  treason 
in  1938.  He  shot  and  killed  the  prefect  of  Jasay  in 
1924  and  instigated  the  murder  of  Premier  Ion 
Duca  in  1933.  Both  times  he  was  acquitted 
Shortly  after  his  imprisonment  m  1938  he  and 
several  of  his  followers  were  killed  "while  trying  to 

C?d2ngton,  Sir  Edward  fkftd'rmgtun),  1770-1851, 
British  admiral  He  held  commands  m  the  French 
Revolutionary  Wars,  m  the  War  of  181 2,  and  m  the 
Mediterranean  and  took  an  important  part  at 
Trafalgar  (1805).  He  commanded  the  combined 
British,  French,  and  Russian  fleet  which  m  1827 
destroyed  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  at 
Navarmo,  thus  making  possible  the  success  of  the 
Greek  war  of  independence. 

Cody,  William  Frederick:  see  BUFFALO  BIIL. 

Cody  (k6'd«),  town  (pop  2,536),  co  seat  of  Park  oo  , 
NW  Wyo  ,  on  the  Shoshone  river,  in  a  livestock, 
farm,  and  dude-ranch  area,  platted  c  1895,  me 
1901  Oil  is  refined  here  Named  for  Col  William 
F  Cody  (Buffalo  Bill),  the  town  has  a  Cody  mu- 
seum and  a  statue  and  celebrates  Buffalo  Bill's 
birthday  It  is  tourist  center  for  Yellowstone 
National  Park  (to  the  west)  and  headquarters  for 
Shoshone  National  Forest  Shoshone  Cavern  Na- 
tional Monument  and  SHOSHONE  PROJECT  are 
near  by 

Coe  College:  see  CBDAB  RAPIDS,  Iowa. 

coeducation,  instruction  of  both  sexes  in  the  snmo 
classes  It  it  generally  practiced  in  the  public 
school  systems  of  the  United  States  The  great 
economies  effected  by  joint  classes  and  the  in- 
creasing participation  of  women  in  industrial,  pro- 
fessional, and  political  activities  have  boen  strongly 
influential  in  stimulating  the  spread  of  coeducation 
Opposition  to  coeducation  generally  stresses  the 
distracting  effect  of  mixed  classes  and  sometimes 
alleges  difference  in  intelligence  between  the  sexes. 
There  were  scattered  examples  of  coeducation  in 
the  late  17th  cent  m  Scotland  and  in  the  American 
colonies,  but  there  was  no  general  trend  until  the 
great  expansion  of  public  education  between  1830 
and  1845  in  the  developing  W  United  States 
There  the  distance  between  schools  and  the  small 
number  of  pupils  caused  elementary  schools  to 
admit  girls  The  movement  spread  naturally  to 
the  secondary  schools  during  the  reorganisation  of 
public  education  after  the  Civil  War  Oberlm 
College  gave  degrees  to  women  in  1837,  but  it  was 
the  development  of  state  universities  as  part  of  the 
public  educational  system  which  standardized  col- 
legiate coeducation  Bee  Willystine  Goodsell, 
The  Education  of  Women  (1923),  Thomas  Woody, 
A  History  of  Women's  Education  in  the  United 
States  (1929),  J  H  Newsom,  The  Education  of 
Girls  (1948) 

coefficient,  m  algebra,  a  number,  a  letter,  a  group  of 
letteis,  or  a  combination  of  numbers  and  letters 
which  precedes  another  letter  and  by  which  that 
letter  is  to  be  multiplied  For  example,  in  the  ex- 
pressions fxy  and  ah,  the  number  2  is  the  coefficient 
of  x,  and  Six  is  the  coefficient  of  y,  and  a  is  the  co- 
efficient of  b  Fractional  coefficients  are  also  used, 
as  m  the  expression  14  x,  which  is  x  divided  by  two, 
i  e ,  x/2.  In  the  same  way,  %  x  may  be  written 
Sx/4  In  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  simple  ex- 
pressions, the  numerical  coefficients  are  added  or 
subtracted  only  when  the  letters  of  the  exptessions 
are  identical,  eg,  %xy+3xy*5xy  and  6ab~2ab 
•*4ab  On  the  other  hand,  when  2xy  and  6'ab  are 
added  or  subtracted,  the  operation  may  be  indi- 
cated, as  6ab+»xy  or  6ab—2xy,  but  the  two  terms 
may  not  be  combined  m  one  term  to  represent  the 
sum  or  difference  (see  ALGEBRA)  In  the  multipli- 
cation of  simple  expressions,  as  £xy  times  6ab,  the 
product  may  be  expressed  in  one  term,  ISabxy,  in 
which  the  numerical  coefficients  2  and  6  have  been 
combined  m  IS  In  the  division  of  simple  expres- 
sions, the  numei  ical  coefficients  may  be  combined 
if  possible,  as,  when  bxy  is  divided  by  Sab,  the  re- 
sult of  the  operation  may  be  written  Sxy/ab  For 
coefficients  of  expansion  and  friction  in  physics,  see 
EXPANSION  and  FRICTION 

Coehoorn,  Menno  van  (mft'no  van  k66'h6rn),  1641- 
1704.  Dutch  military  engineer  and  nobleman,  of 
Swedish  extraction  He  invented  a  portable  bronze 
siege  mortar  called  the  coehorn  He  was  also  in  bus 
day  considered  a  rival  of  VAUBAN  in  the  construc- 
tion of  fortresses  He  served  (1701-3)  m  the  army 
of  the  duke  of  Marl  bo  rough  in  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.  The  name  also  appears  as 
Coehorn  or  Cohorn 

Coele-Syria:  see  BIKA,  EL 

Coello,  Alo&io  Sanchez  (alon'th6  san'chath  kOel'yo) , 
c  1531-a  1588,  Spanish  portrait  painter  He  was  a 
follower  of  Antonio  Moro,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
court  painter  to  Philip  II  His  portraits  of  Philip 
(National  Gall,  London)  and  of  the  Infantes 
Carlos  and  Isabella  (Prado)  are  among  his  best- 
known  surviving  works  Their  somber  dignity  re- 
flects the  character  of  the  Spanish  court  of  the 
period  Coello  also  painted  numerous  religious  pic- 
tures, including  San  SekutuHi  (San  Jerommo,  Ma- 
drid) and  Mafnag*  c/  St.  Catherine  (Prado). 


COFFEE 

Coello,  CUttdlo  (klou'dyo),  c  1630-1693,  Spanish 
fresco  painter  With  Jose  Donoso  he  painted  the 
vestry  of  the  cathedral  in  Toledo,  and  as  court 
painter  to  Charles  II  he  deooi  ntod  many  churches 
and  public  buildings  of  Madrid  His  most  famous 
work  is  the  monumental  altarpiecp  for  the  sacristy 
of  the  Esconal  containing  over  50  bfe-sized  por- 
traits Coello's  work  is  characteristic  of  the  ornate 
decorative  painting  of  the  Spanish  baroque 

coercion,  in  law,  the  unlawful  act  of  compelling  a 
person  to  do,  or  to  abstain  from  doing,  something 
by  depriving  him  of  the  exercise  of  ma  free  will, 
particularly  by  use  or  threat  of  physical  or  moral 
force  It  has  iccently  played  a  large  part  in  ques- 
tions of  labor-management  relations  and  in  testa- 
mentary law  In  many  states  of  the  United  States 
statutes  declare  a  person  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  if 
he,  by  violence  or  injury  to  another's  person, 
family,  or  property,  or  by  depriving  him  of  his 
clothing  or  any  tool  or  implement,  or  by  intimidat- 
ing him  with  THREAT  of  force,  compels  that  other 
to  perform  some  act  which  the  other  i&  not  legally 
bound  to  perform  Coercion  may  involve  other 
crimes,  such  as  ASSAULT  In  the  law  of  contracts, 
coercion  which  affects  the  obligations  of  the  parties 

IS  DURESS 

Coeur,  Jacques  (zhak'  kur'),  c  1396-1456,  French 
merchant  prince  and  chief  adviser  of  Charles  VII, 
who  made  him  chief  of  finances  and  sent  him  on  im- 
portant diplomatic  missions  HIM  reforms  restored 
order  to  the  confused  financial  situation  brought 
about  by  the  Hundred  Years  War  Coeur  was  the 
founder  of  French  trade  in  the  Lev  ant,  he  employed 
agents  throughout  the  Orient,  owned  factories  and 
mines  m  France  and  abroad,  and  rivaled  the  great 
Italian  merchant  republics  Through  his  monop- 
olies he  amassed  a  fabulous  fortune,  but  ho  spent  a 
large  part  of  it  to  finance  the  campaigns  which 
ultimately  drove  the  English  from  France  In  1451 
he  was  arrested  on  the  charge,  concocted  by  his 
debtors  and  enemies,  of  having  poisoned  Agnos 
SORBL  He  was  sentenced  (1453),  after  an  unfair 
trial,  to  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  several  million 
dollars  In  1454-55  he  escaped  to  Rome.  He  died 
in  Chios  while  leading  a  papal  fleet  against  the 
Turks  His  house  in  Bourges,  which  still  stands,  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  secular  medieval 
architecture  See  A  B  Kerr,  Jacques  Cceur  (1927) 

Coeur  d'Alene  (kurdulan'),  city  (pop  10,049),  co 
seat  of  Kootenai  co.,  N  Idaho,  on  Coeur  d'Alene 
Lake,  W  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Mts  and  E  of  Spo- 
kane, Wash  ,  me  as  a  city  1906  Gold  (1860)  and 
rich  mlvor  and  lead  lodes  (1882)  were  discovered  in 
the  region,  and  in  1884  the  area  was  the  scene  of  u 
mining  boom  To  mining  and  lumbering  have  been 
added  farming  and  dairying  The  city  is  the  head- 
quarters of  Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forest,  a  beau- 
tiful summer  resort  and  winter  sports  section  To 
the  northwest  is  the  Rathdrum  Prairie  irrigation 
project,  where  water  was  delivered  in  1946 

Coeur  d'Alene  Indians,  North  American  Indian 
tribe  of  Sahshan  linguistic  stock  They  occupied 
N  Idaho  Approximately  400  remained  on  their 
reservation  in  1942,  just  a  centurv  after  Father 
Pierre  Jean  de  8met  established  the  first  mission 
among  them 

Coeur  d'Alene  Lake,  N  Idaho,  E  of  Spokane,  Wash 
It  is  fed  by  the  Coeur  d'Alene  and  8t  Joe  rivers, 
which  rise  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Mts  to  the  east, 
and  it  is  drained  by  the  Spokane  nver 

Caur  de  Lion:  see  RICHARD  I,  king  of  England 

Coeus  (&6'uR),  in  Greek  religion,  Titan,  husband  of 
Phoebe  and  father  of  Leto  and  Astoria. 

coffee,  a  tree,  its  seeds,  and  the  beverage  made  from 
them  The  Arabian  coffee  tree  (Coffea  arabtca)  is 
an  evergreen  shiub  01  small  tree  of  the  family 
Rubiaoeae  It  is  believed  to  be  native  to  Ethiopia 
but  was  early  introduced  into  Arabia,  probably 
during  the  15th  cent  Borne  in  the  axila  of  the 
smooth,  ovate  leaves  are  clusters  of  fragrant  white 
flowers  which  mature  into  deep  red  fruits  about  ^ 
in  long.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe,  sometimes  called  a 
cherry,  and  usually  contains  two  seeds,  the  coffee 
beans  Sometimes  only  one  seed  develops,  tho 
fruit  is  then  called  a  peaberry  Varieties  of  Arabian 
coffee  have  long  piovided  the  bulk  of  the  world'** 
supply  Coffee  requires  a  hot,  moist  climate  with  a 
rainfall  of  at  least  50  in  and  a  rich  soil ,  it  thrives  on 
well-drained  slopes,  paiticularly  where  the  soil  is  of 
volcanic  origin  It  can  be  grown  from  sea  level  to 
c  6,000  ft  The  bettor  grades  are  generally  pro- 
duced above  1,500  ft  Frost  is  injurious  The 
plants  are  propagated  from  seed  Other  taller 
vegetation  is  usually  planted  to  control  the  amount 
of  sunlight  reaching  the  coffee  trees  and  to  protect 
them  from  the  elements  A  coffee  tree  produces  its 
maximum  yield  sometime  between  the  5th  and  the 
10th  year  and  continues  to  bear  for  about  the  next 
30  years  Other  species  of  some  commercial  im- 
portance are  Libeiian  coffee  (C  libenoa)  and 
Congo  coffee  (C  rubutta)  Both  are  now  grown  m 
the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  They  are  more 
vigorous  and  more  blight  resistant  than  Arabian 
coffee  Wide  variations  m  production  and  demand 
have  caused  frequent  sui  pluses  disastrous  to  plant- 
ers, laborers,  and  the  national  economy  of  produc- 
ing countries.  Experiments  designed  to  employ  the 
surplus  for  industrial  purposes  have  shown  the 
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possibility  of  making  such  coffee  derivatives  as 
cattle  fodder,  alcohol,  fusel  oil,  caffeine,  and  glyc- 
erin A  plant  in  Sfto  Paulo,  Brazil,  manufactures  a 
plastic,  caffelite  A  coffee  quota  agreement  (1940), 
administered  by  the  Inter-American  Coffee  Board 
(1041),  attempts  to  stabilize  the  market  by  allo- 
cating the  U  8  importation  of  coffee  from  Latin 
America  A  considerable  quantity  of  coffee  is  ex- 
ported as  parchment  coffee  (seeds  within  the  husk- 
like  covering,  from  which  the  outer  pulp  has  been 
removed)  to  bo  finally  cleaned  and  roasted  at  points 
of  distribution  Hoat  af  ts  upon  the  essential  oils, 
developing  the  aroma  and  flavor  Roasts  range 
from  light  brown  to  the  verv  dai  k,  almost  charred, 
Italian  roast  A  wide  variety  of  machines  and 
theories  for  coffee  making  all  aim  to  preserve  the 
aroma  Whatever  the  method  used  the  prime  re- 
quirements are  properly  roasted,  fleshly  ground 
coffee,  freshly  boiling  water,  and  absolute  cleanli- 
ness of  utensils,  as  coffee  is  easily  contaminated  by 
foreign  odor*  "Tvukish"  coffee,  finely  powdered 
and  heavily  sweetened,  is  drunk  unfiltered  by  most 
Eastern  peoples  Westeiners  favor  cleai  coffee 
The  French  use  for  breakfast  cafe  au  lait,  coffee 
combined  with  scalded  milk  The  unique  mochu 
from  the  Yemen  region  of  Arabia  and  some  Su- 
matra, Java,  and  Colombian  coffees  are  prized  by 
connoisseurs  Various  adulterants,  in  eluding  CHIC- 
ORY, carrots,  parsnips,  ins  root,  beans,  uco,  and 
cereals,  roasted  and  ground,  may  usually  be  de- 
tected by  soaking  in  cold  water,  which  is  not  dis- 
colored bv  genuine  coffee  beans  Opinion  has  dif- 
fered as  to  tho  value  of  coffee  Jt  has  become  a 
popular  beverage  because  of  its  aroma  and  the  ex- 
hilarating and  fatigue-allaving  properties  of  its 
CAFFEINE  constituent,  to  which  is  attributed  a 
medicinal  value  in  cat>es  of  shock,  pneumonia,  and 
poisoning  Taken  in  excess  it  is  said  to  cause  irri- 
tability, depression,  and  indigestion  Tho  early 
history  of  coffee  is  shrouded  in  legend  Known  in 
Ethiopia  before  A  D  1000.  it  is  believed  to  have 
been  used  first  as  a  food ,  a  ball  of  the  crushed  f nut 
molded  with  fat  wag  a  day's  i  at  ion  for  certain 
African  nomads  Later,  wine  was  made  from  thn 
fermented  husks  and  pulps  Coffee  made  from  the 
ground  and  roasted  beans  was  used  in  Arabia  by 
the  15th  cent  and  spread  to  Egypt  and  Turkey 
Despite  early  suppression  on  religious  and  political 
grounds,  it  rapidly  became  a  universal  beverage  of 
Mohammedans  At  first  opposed  by  Italian  church- 
men as  an  infidel  drink,  it  was  Christianized  by 
Pope  Clement  VIII  and  by  the  mid-17th  cent  it 
had  reached  most  of  Europe  Although  intro- 
duced in  North  America  c  1668,  coffee  took  first 
place  as  the  staple  American  beverage  only  after 
tea  had  met  with  popular  disapproval  following  tho 
Boston  Toa  Party  See  W  H  Ukers,  All  about 
Coffee  (2d  od  ,  1938)  Coffeehouses  dispensed  cof- 
fee before  it  was  made  in  the  home  in  Mohammed- 
an countries  and  in  Europe  and  America  and  were 
known  as  centers  for  gossip,  gambling,  and  literary 
and  political  discussions  Periodically  government 
restrictions  were  imposed  in  the  belief  that  coffee- 
houses were  meeting  place*  of  political  malcon- 
tents Will's  Coffee  House  m  London  was  famous 
as  a  resort  of  wits  and  poets  Johnson,  Addison, 
Steele,  Sheridan,  Drydon,  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Ho- 
garth, and  other  notables  wero  the  centers  of 
coteries  m  the  houses  they  frequented  In  Franco 
also  the  spread  of  the  coffeehoxiao  was  rapid  and 
influenced  the  development  of  literature  and  of  the 
stage  The  coffeehouse  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
modern  club 

cofferdam,  a  temporary  barrier  against  water,  made 
of  wood  or  steel  sheeting  and  used  for  protective 
purposes  m  the  construction  of  dams  and  bridges 
and  m  similar  work  Tho  sheeting  is  sometimes  a 
single,  sometimes  a  double,  barrier,  if  double,  tho 
space  between  the  two  walls  is  usually  packed  with 
clay  and  gravel.  When  great  strain  or  pressure  is 
likely  to  occur,  the  cofferdam  is  not  usually  em- 
ployed, in  water  more  than  30  ft  deep  the  pneu- 
matic CAISSON  is  generally  used  Cofferdams  arc 
ako  used,  to  save  the  expense  of  dry  dock,  for  re- 
pairing ships  and  also  m  battleships  for  emergency 
protection  of  vital  parts  of  the  engine  See  Lazarus 
White  and  E  A  Prentis,  Cofferdam*  (1940) 

Coffeyville,  city  (pop  17,366),  SE  Kansas,  on  tho 
Verdigris  near  the  Okla.  line,  settled  1869,  me 
1872  With  the  coming  of  the  railroad  (1870),  it 
grow  as  a  cattle-shipping  point  It  is  a  trading 
and  distributing  center  for  a  farm  region  and  boomed 
with  the  discovery  (1902)  of  oil  and  natural  gas  m 
the  area.  It  has  farm-pi  oduoe  processing  plants, 
oil  refineries,  railroad  shops,  and  paint  manufacture 
In  1892  the  notorious  Dalton  gang  was  shot  down, 
here,  m  an  attempted  bank  robbery 

Coffin,  Charles  Carltton,  1823-90,  American  jour- 
nalist, b  Boscawen,  N  H.,  educated  at  the  village 
school  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  correspond- 
ent for  the  Boston  Journal,  using  the  pseudonym 
Carleton,  he  served  m  tho  same  capacity  in  the 
Austro-Prussian  War  He  wrote  My  Days  and 
Night*  on  the  Battlefield  (1864),  Following  the  Flag 
(1866),  and  Four  Years  of  Fwhting  (1866,  repub- 
hshed  as  The  Boys  of  '61)  He  also  wrote  several 
books  for  boys,  including  The  Boys  of  '76  (1870). 
See  biography  by  W  E.  Griffis  (1898). 
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Coma,  Henry  Sloane,  1877-,  American  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  b  New  York  city,  studied  at  Yale 
(B  A^  1897,  M  A  ,  1900),  in  Edinburgh  (1897-99) 
and  m  Marburg  (1899),  and  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  (B  D  ,  1900)  He  was  pastor  of  the 
Madison  Ave  Church,  New  York  city  (1906-26), 
lecturer  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  (1904-9), 
associate  piofessor  of  pastoral  theology  there 
(1909-26),  and  its  president  (1926-46)  Ho  was 
moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  (1934-44)  Di  Coffin's  publications 
include  The  Meaning  of  the  Cross  (1931),  What  Men 
Are  Asking  (1933),  God's  Turn  (1934),  and  Religion 
Yesterday  and  Today  (1940) 

Coffin,  James  Henry,  1806-73,  American  matherna- 
tuian  and  meteorologist,  b  Wilhamsbuig,  Mass, 
grad  Amhorst,  1828  He  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  at  Lafayette  College 
from  1840  In  an  observatory  which  he  built  on 
Mt  Greylook,  he  developed  a  self-registering  ane- 
mometer Ho  wrote  Winds  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere (1853).  Paychomdnoal  Tank*  (1856),  and 
Thf  Orbit  and  Phenomena  of  a  Meteoric  Fire  Batt 
(1809) 

Coffin,  Levi,  1789—1877,  American  abolitionist,  b 
North  Carolina.  In  1820  he  moved  to  the  Quakoi 
settlement  of  Newport  (now  Fountain  City),  Ind  , 
whore  he  kept  a  store  until  1847  His  homo  be- 
came a  loading  depot  of  tho  UNDERGROUND  RAIL- 
ROAD, of  which  ho  was  atylod  "president  "  See  his 
Reminiscences  (187G) 

Coffin,  Robert  Peter  Tristram,  1S92-,  American 
author,  b  Brunswick,  Maine,  grad  Bowdoin,  1916, 
MA  Pruueton,  1916,  B  Lit  Oxford  Umv  ,  1921. 
At  Oxford  he  was  a  Rhodes  scholar  He  has  written 
verse,  essaj  s,  biographies,  and  novels,  most  of  them 
about  Maine  Strange  Holiness  (1935)  won  for  him 
the  1936  Pulitzer  Prize  in  poetry  A  revised  and  en- 
larged edition  of  his  Collected  Poems  (1939)  ap- 
peared m  1948  Among  his  more  roccnt  works  is 
Maine  Doings  (1950),  essays 

Coffin,  William  Anderson,  1855-1925,  American 
painter  and  art  critic,  b  in  Pennsylvania,  studied 
at  the  Yale  Hohool  of  Fmo  Arts  and  under  L6on 
Bonnat  m  Pans  He  served  as  art  cntic  on  tho  New 
Yoi  k  Evening  Post,  the  Nation,  and  the  New  York 
Sun;  as  art  duector  of  tho  Buffalo.  N  Y  ,  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  1901 ,  and  on  the  advisory 
boaid  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1915  In  1919  the  French  government  ap- 
pointed him  piosident  of  a  commission  to  ariangu 
an  exhibition  of  Amencan  art  at  tho  Luxembouig 
Museum  He  is  l>est  known  for  hw  landscapes, 
many  of  Pennsylvania  scenes,  and  is  represented  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  Brooklyn  Museum,  Al- 
bright Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  and  other  public  col- 
lections 

coffin,  closed  receptacle  for  a  cotpse  Its  purpose  is 
usually  to  protect  and  to  aid  preservation  of  tho 
body,  but  some  have  believed  that  it  may  confine 
the  spa  it  of  the  deceased  An  early  prototype  is 
the  stone-lined  cist  grave  of  Neolithic  times  Hol- 
lowed oak  coffins  have  been  preserved  m  Bronze 
Age  barrows  Tho  Chaldeans  and  the  early  Gi  eoks 
enclosed  a  corpse  m  clay,  sealing  the  coffin  by  firing 
it.  The  largest  known  stone  coffins  (see  SARCOPH- 
AGUS) are  Egyptian  These  weio  ingeniously 
looked  and  inscribed  with  attractive  descriptions  of 
the  afterlife — to  dissuade  the  spirit  from  returning 
to  mingle  with  the  living  Wood  and  papier 
mach6  wore  al?o  used  in  Egypt  for  mummy  chests. 
Metal-lined  coffins,  usually  of  lead,  came  into  uso 
m  the  Middle  Ages  Today  copper  and  bronze  are 
common  linings, 

Coghlan,  Charles  (kSg'lun),  1841-99,  American  ac- 
tor, b  Pans  Ho  came  to  the  United  States  in  1876, 
joined  Augustm  Daly's  Fifth  Avenue  Company, 
and  later  appeared  at  tho  Union  Squai  o  Theater  m 
A  Celebrated  Case,  which  had  a  long  run  and  made 
his  reputation  He  suppoi  ted  Mi  s  Langtry  on  her 
tours  (1886-91)  and  created  tho  role  of  Alec  d'Ur- 
beiville  in  Mrs  Fisko's  production  of  Tesa  of  the 
d'Urbermlle*  His  sister,  Rose  Coghlan,  18517- 
1932,  camo  to  the  United  States  in  1872  She  was 
a  leading  lady  in  Wallack's  Company  (1878-89), 
where  she  appeared  with  great  success  m  tho  first 
American  pioduction  of  Diplomacy  in  1878  and 
gave  a  memorable  portrayal  of  Stephanie  m  Men- 
vale's  Forget-me-not  in  1880  She  appeared  in  many 
plays  by  Home  and  Belasco 

Cognac  (k6nyak'),  town  (pop  16,106),  Charento 
dept ,  W  France,  m  Angoumois,  on  the  Charento 
river  It  has  been  since  the  18th  cent  the  most 
famous  distillery  and  export  center  for  French 
brandy,  to  which  it  has  given  its  name  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  FRANCIS  I,  who  in  1526  formed  here 
an  alliance  against  Emperor  Charles  V  Cognac 
was  a  Huguenot  stronghold  ui  the  16th  cent 

Cogswell,  Joseph  Green,  1780-1871,  American  li- 
brarian and  bibliographer,  b  Ipswich,  Mass  ,  giad 
Harvard  and  studied,  with  his  friends  Edward 
Eveiett  and  George  Ticknor,  at  Gdttmgen  Umv 
He  taught  mineralogy  and  geology  at  Harvard  and 
became  librarian  m  1821.  With  George  Bancroft 
he  founded  (1823)' the  Round  Hill  School  at  North- 
ampton, Mass  He  aided  m  founding  the  Astor 
Library  in  New  York  city  (now  part  of  New  York 
Public  Library)  and  was  librarian  from  1848  to 


1861  and  trustee  to  1864  Sent  abroad  to  purchase 
books,  he  spent  14  years  m  rounding  out  the  Astor 
collection  He  prepared  for  the  libiary  an  alpha- 
betical and  analytic  catalogue  which,  printed  at 
his  own  expense,  was  the  basis  for  the  later 
card  catalogue  See  biography  by  A.  E  Tioknor 
(1874) 

Cohan,  George  Michael  (kft'han,  kShan',  ko'un), 
1878-1942,  American  playwright,  producer,  and 
actor,  b  Providence,  R  I  He  appeared  originally 
m  vaudeville  as  one  of  "The  Four  Cohans,"  a  well- 
known  variety  and  musical-comedy  group  includ- 
ing his  father,  mother,  and  sister,  Josephine 
Cohan's  first  New  Yoik  play,  The  Governor  «  Son 
(1901),  although  not  very  successful,  set  new  stand- 
ards m  musical  comedy  for  speed,  fewer  encores, 
and  a  laugh  on  the  final  cuitain  His  first  success- 
ful play,  Little  Johnny  Jones  (1904),  opened  on 
Bioadway,  and  Cohan's  preoccupation  with  this 
thoioughfare  and  with  flag  waving  is  seen  in  his 
titles  for  both  plays  and  songs — Forty-five  Minutes 
from  Broadway  (1906)  and  Broadway  Jones  (1912), 
I'm  a  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy  and  It'a  a  Grand 
Old  Flag  In  1913,  already  a  recognized  dancer, 
Cohan  revolutionised  the  mystery  farco  with  his 
dramatization  of  Eail  Derr  Biggei's  novel  Seven 
Keys  to  Baldpate  Inspired  by  the  entry  of  tho 
United  States  into  the  First  World  Wai ,  ho  wrote 
the  woids  and  music  to  the  now  classic  Over  There 
and  m  1933  was  recognized  foi  his  acting  m  Eugene/ 
O'Neill's  Ah,  Wilderness'  His  last  appearance? 
were  as  Piesident  Roosevelt  m  I'd  Rather  Be  Right 
(19J7)  and  in  hit*  own  play  Return  of  the  Vagabond 
(1940)  See  his  Twenty  Years  on  Broadway  (1926) ; 
biography  bv  Ward  Morehouse  (1943) 

Cohtiset  (kohas'It),  resort  town  (pop  3,111),  E 
Mass  ,  on  the  South  Shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
settled  c  1647,  me  1770  It  has  a  summer  theater 
A  lighthouse  has  been  maintained  off  the  shore  here 
since  1850,  and  Cohasset  had  the  first  U  S.  lifeboat 
service 

Cohen,  Hermann,  1842-1918,  German  philosopher 
Ho  was  a  member  of  tho  Neo-Kantian  Mat Tmrg 
school  and  was  known  for  his  commentaries  on 
Kant  His  own  works  include  Logik  der  rtnnen 
Erkenntnis  (1902),  Ethik  des  reinen  Willens  (1904), 
and  Acsthethik  des  Gefdhls  (1912) 

Cohen,  Morris  Raphael,  1S80-1947,  American  phi- 
losopher, b  Russia,  giad  College  of  tho  City  of 
New  York,  1900,  Ph  D  Harvard,  1906  Ho  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1892  At  first  an  instructor 
in  mathematics  at  tho  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  Cohen  transferred  to  tho  department  of 
philosophy,  where  ho  taught  from  1912  until  1938, 
becoming  famous  for  his  uso  of  Socratio  irony 
He  then  taught  ut  the  Univ  of  Chicago  until  1942 
His  influence,  thiough  His  students  and  his  books, 
has  boon  far-reaching,  and  ho  is  rated  as  one  of  tho 
most  imi>ortant  American  philosophers  since  Wil- 
liam James  Cohen's  most  important  books  aro 
Reason  and  Nature  (1931)  and  Law  and  the  tiocial 
Order  (1933)  Other  works  include  Preface  to 
Logic  (1944),  The  Faith  of  a  Liberal  (1945),  and 
Reason  and  IMW  (1960)  See  his  autobiography,  A 
Dreamer's  Journey  (1949) 

Conn,  Ferdinand  (for 'de-mint  kon'),  1828-98,  Ger- 
man botanist  Ho  is  considered  a  founder  of  tho 
science  of  bacteriology  Ironi  his  carlj  studies  of 
microscopic  life  he  developed  theories  of  the  bac- 
terial causes  of  infectious  disease  and  recognized 
ba<  tena  as  plants  He  aided  Robert  Ko<  h  m  pre- 
paring bis  famous  work  on  anthrax  Conn's  writ- 
ings cover  auch  diverse  subjects  as  fungi,  algae, 
msect  epidemics,  and  plant  diseases 

Cohoes  (kuhoV),  industrial  city  (pop  21,955),  E 
NY,  N  of  Albany,  at  tho  confluence  of  the  Mo- 
hawk with  the  Hudson  and  on  the  Barge  Canal , 
settled  by  Dutch,  me  1869  Knitted  goods,  papei 
products,  and  shoddy  are  made  The  Van  Schaick 
mansion  (1735)  contains  historical  relics 

cohosh  (kohSsh')t  name  for  several  plants,  among 

them    BANBBKHRY    and    BLACK    BNAKBROOT    (black 

cohosh) 
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Coimbatore  (kwlmbut6r'),town  (pop  130,348),  W 
Madras  state,  India  Commanding  tho  approach 
to  the  Palghat  Gap,  it  was  important  in  the  wars  of 
Hyder  Ah  and  Tippoo  Sahib  Tho  British  obtained 
undisputed  possession  m  1799  It  is  a  junction  of 
rail  linos  connecting  tho  east  and  west  coasts  Cot- 
ton thread  and  cloth,  fertilizer,  and  sugar  are  im- 
portant products. 

Coimbra  (kwem'bru),  city  (pop.  35,437),  capital  of 
Counbra  dept ,  W  central  Portugal,  on  the  Mon- 
dogo  river  The  old  capital  of  Beira,  it  is  a  market 
center  with  small  industries  but  is  known  chiefly 
for  its  history  and  for  the  famous  university,  which 
was  founded  by  King  Diniz  in  Lisbon  but  was 
moved  to  Coimbra  in  1306.  Coimbra,  then  known 
as  Commbriga,  was  an  important  town  m  Roman 
days  It  continued  to  flourish  down  through  Moor- 
ish times  and  after  its  reconquest  (1047)  by  Fer- 
dinand I  of  Leon  It  became  the  capital  of  Alfonso 
I,  first  king  of  Portugal,  and  continued  as  an  im- 
portant royal  residence  after  the  capital  was  trans- 
ferred to  Lisbon  in  the  13th  cent.  There  is  a  fine 
12th-century  cathedral.  The  romantic  heroine, 
Ines  de  Castro,  was  murdered  here. 
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coin,  a  piece  of  metal,  usually  a  disk  of  gold,  silver, 
nickel,  bronze,  or  copper,  stamped  by  authority  of 
a  government  as  a  guaranty  of  its  value  and  used  as 
MONEY.  Coinage  was  probably  invented  independ- 
ently in  Lydia  or  m  the  Aegean  Islands  and  m 
China  before  700  8  C  and  in  India  in  the  4th  cent 
B.C.  The  earliest  known  example  is  an  electrum 
com  (c.700  B.C  )  of  Lydia.  Roman  coinage  dates 
from  about  the  4th  cent  B  C.  The  first  coins 
struck  m  the  American  toloi iieu  were  issued  by  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  colon}  (see  HULL,  JOHN)  The 
first  U  8.  MINT  was  established  in  1792  Mottoes 
used  on  many  U.S  coins  are  "E  Plimbus  Unum" 
(1795)  and  "In  God  We  Trust"  (1864)  Early 
coins  were  die-struck  by  hand  and  showed  many 
individual  variations  Standardised  coins  date 
from  the  use  (in  the  17th  cent )  of  a  mill  and  screw 
machine  (invented  <  1561)  Coins  are  usually 
stamped  fiom  rolled  metal  blanks,  are  milled,  and 
have  a  design  impressed  upon  thorn  between  the 
upper  and  lower  dies  of  a  coining  press  Milled  or 
lettered  edges  have  been  used  since  the  17th  cent 
to  discourage  the  removal  of  slivers  of  metal,  espe- 
cially from  gold  or  silver  coins  See  also  NUMIS- 
MATICS See  Sir  John  Lubbock,  A  Short  History 
of  Coins  and  Currency  (1902),  Joseph  Coffin,  Our 
American  Money  (1940) 

Coire,  Switzerland   see  CHUH. 

Cokato  (k&k'uto), village  (pop  1,175),  central  Minn  , 
W  of  Minneapolis,  platted  1869,  me  1878  It  is  the 
trade  center  of  a  farming  and  poultry-raising  area 
settled  mainly  by  Swedes  and  Finns 

Coke,  Sir  Edward  (kook),  1552-1634,  English  ju- 
rist, one  of  the  most  eminent  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish law  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  and  rose 
rapidly,  bee  onung  solu  itoi  general  and  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  In  1593  ho  was  made  at- 
torney general,  his  rival  for  that  office  being  Sir 
Fran ( is  Bacon,  one  of  Coke's  bitteie^t  enemies 
lie  prosecuted  noted  men  mid  earned  a  name  as 
u  severe  prosec  utor  The  accession  of  James  did 
not  affect  Coke's  favorable  position  at  comt  In 
1606  he  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  common 
pleas  In  this  position  Coke  be(  ame  the  c  hampion 
of  Paihament  against  the  king,  attac  king  the  royal 
prerogative  and  declaimg  io\ul  proclamations  con- 
trary to  law  null  and  void  Ho  upheld  the  suprcm- 
ucv  of  common  law  and  cnumiatod  doctrines  of 
individual  liberty  that  were  to  have  a  piofound 
effect  on  history  Though  his  historic  al  aigumentb 
were  frequently  based  on  false  interpietatioiib  of 
carlj  documents,  as  in  the  <  ase  of  the  Magna  Carta, 
his  reasoning  was  brilliant  and  las  <  one  lusioiis  im- 
pressive His  constant  disputes  with  the  king  and 
the  numerous  enmities  he  developed — cspeeialH 
that  with  Thomas  Kgertou,  Baron  El  i  ESMKHK,  the 
thane  ellor — brought  about  his  fall  Bat  on  was  one? 
of  the  foremost  figures  in  engineering  his  dismissal 
in  lbl(>  Bv  personal  and  politic  al  influene  e,  Coke 
got  himself  back  on  the  pnvv  council  and  was 
elected  (1620)  to  Parliament,  \\heie  he  became  a 
leader  of  the  popular  paity  m  opposition  to  James 
I  and  Chailea  I  He  was  important  in  the  drafting 
of  the  Petition  of  Right  (1028)  Coke  was  the 
greatest  of  nil  English  c  oinmon  laws  ers  Of  his 
writings  the  most  important  is  his  Institutes,  which 
includes  his  commentaries  on  Littleton's  Tenute* 
See  W  II.  Ljon  and  Herman  Block,  Edwaid  Coke 
(1929) 

Coke,  Richard  (kok),  1829-97,  governor  of  Texas 
(1874-70)  and  U  S  Senator  (1876-95),  b.  Wilhams- 
burg,  Va  ,  grad  William  and  Mary,  1849  After 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  he  moved  (1850)  to 
Waco,  Texas,  and  became  prominent  in  his  pro- 
fession there  He  was  a  member  of  the  Texas  se- 
cession convention  and  was  a  Confederate  captain 
in  the  Civil  War.  Coke  was  an  associate  justice  of 
the  state  supreme  court  from  1866  to  18(57,  when 
he  was  removed  by  Gen.  Philip  H.  Shendan  as 
"an  impediment"  to  Reconstruction.  In  1873,  with 
Coke  as  their  gubernatorial  candidate,  the  Demo- 
crats  thoroughly  defeated  the  radical  Republicans 
The  Republican  governor,  Edmund  J  Davis,  pro- 
tected the  result,  but  whon  President  U  S  Grant 
lefused  to  come  to  his  aid,  Coke  was  inaugurated 
and  Retonstiuotion  m  Texas  was  ended  Coke 
restored  order  on  the  frontier,  where  lawlessness 
had  reigned,  and  rehabilitated  the  state's  finan- 
cial and  political  systems  (the  present  constitution 
was  ratified  m  1876)  lleelected  m  1876,  he  resigned 
to  enter  the  Senate  See  C.  W.  Ilamsdell,  Recon- 
struitton  in  Texas  (1910). 

Coke,  Thomas  (keftk,  k5k),  1747-1814,  English 
clergyman  and  eaily  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  America  After  taking  orders 
(1777)  in  the  Church  of  England,  he  openly  allied 
himself  with  the  Methodists  He  was  president  of 
the  Irish  conference  in  1782  and  two  years  later 
was  designated  as  superintendent  for  Amouca  by 
John  WESLEY  Whon  Coke  was  styled  bishop 
shortly  after  the  American  conference  of  1784,  the 
change  was  not  approved  by  Wesley  Nine  times 
Coke  visited  America,  the  last  time  in  1803.  He 
was  always  deeply  interested  in  Methodist  mis- 
sionary work  To  extend  the  field  to  India,  he 
sought  (1813)  an  appointment  by  the  government 
as  bishop  of  India,  agreeing  to  return  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  As  the  request  was  not  granted,  he 
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himself  secured  funds  lor  a  Methodist  mission, 'but 
died  on  the  way  to  Ceylon  See  biography  by 
W.  A  Candler  (1923). 

Coke,  Thomas  William:  see  LEICESTER  OF  Houc- 
HAM,  THOMAS  WILLIAM  COKE,  EAKL  or. 

coke,  fuel  prepared  by  the  destructive  DISTILLATION 
of  bituminous  COAL,  much  used  when  a  porous  fuel 
with  few  impurities  and  high  carbon  content  is  de- 
sired, as  in  the  BLAST  FUKNACB  It  is  used  al«o  in 
the  manufacture  of  WATER  CMS  Coke  bears  the 
same  relation  to  coal  as  does  chai  coal  to  wood  The 
preparation  of  coke  in  beehive  ovens  lesults  in  the 
loss  of  volatile  by-pi oducts  Only  a  small  amount 
is  still  made  by  this  method  For  industrial  pur- 
poses, it  is  now  prepaied  ui  retoits  01  ovens  of 
silica  brick,  and  the  by-products,  of  which  the 
chief  are  ammonia,  coal  tai,  and  illuminating  gas, 
aie  saved  Natural  coke  or  rarhomte  is  foinied  by 
MBTAMORPIIISM  from  bituminous  ooal  when  intru- 
sive igneous  lock  cuts  across  a  vein  of  coal 

Cokeburg,  industnal  botough  (pop  1,415),  SW  Pa  , 
S  of  Pittsburgh,  me  1900 

cola,  see  KOLA 

Colberg,  Pomerama   see  Ken  HERO 

Colbert,  Charles  (shurl'  kolbeV),  1625-90,  Fiench 
diplomat,  brother  of  Jean  Baptinte  Colbert  He  rep- 
resented Fiance  at  the  confeience  of  Aix-Ia-Cha- 
pelle  (1068),  was  in  charge  of  the  preliminary  nego- 
tiations of  the  Treaty  of  Dovei  (1070),  and  in  Ib79 
became  secretary  of  state  for  foieign  affaus  Louis 
XIV  created  him  marquis  of  Cioissy 

Colbert,  Jean  Baptiste  (zha'  batPst'),  1019-83, 
Fiench  statesman  The  son  of  a  diapvi,  he  was 
tiameci  in  business  and  was  lined  by  Masai  in  to 
look  after  his  financial  affaus  On  his  deathbed, 
Mazaim  lecommended  Coll>ert  to  J/ouis  XIV,  who 
made  him  his  chief  minister  Colbeit  had  been 
awaie  of  the  mismanagement  of  Nicolas  FOUQUET 
and  helped  to  procuie  Fouquet's  conviction  for 
fraud  He  scaled  down  the  public  debt  by  repudi- 
ating some  obligations  and  reducing  the  value  of 
others  and  set  up  a  rigid  system  of  accounts  m  or- 
der to  keep  the  government  within  its  income  His 
efforts  to  reform  taxation  so  as  to  eliminate  in- 
justices had  little  success  Financial  reform  was 
only  a  part  of  Colbeit's  aim,  which  was  to  make 
Fiance  economically  self-sufficient  One  of  the 
most  successful  exponents  of  MKRC  \NTILIHM,  he 
encouiaged  the  giowth  of  mdustiy  through  sub- 
sidies and  tariff  protection,  ngidly  legulated  the 
qualities  and  pi  ices  of  manufactured  and  agncul- 
tuial  pioducts,  tried  to  bioak  down  tiado  hamers 
within  Franco,  initiated  a  vigoious  load-building 
piogiam,  and  lestucted  the  use  of  natural  le- 
souices  Given  contiol  of  shipping  (1669),  he  con- 
structed shipyards,  aisenals,  and  harbors,  among 
them  Brest  and  Rochefort,  and  began  the  con&tiuc- 
tion  of  a  huge  navy  as  a  fust  step  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  pommcice  and  colonisation  Ho  also  pro- 
tected the  arts  and  aided  the  trench  Academy  and 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  His  effoits  at  economy 
wore  soon  menaced  by  the  extiavagance  of  the 
king,  and  the  opening  of  Louis  XIV  s  wais  began 
the  decline  of  Colbeit's  power  and  the  ascendancy 
of  Louvois  To  meet  the  militaiy  expenses,  Col- 
beit was  obliged  to  lesort  to  increased  taxation, 
tho  sale  of  offices,  bon owing,  and  the  anticipation 
of  future  levenues,  hia  new  taxes  caused  serious 
chstui  bances  Despite  his  unpopularitv  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  ho  was  later  ranked  among  the 
gi  catest  of  French  statesmen  See  C  W  Cole,  Col- 
bert and  a  Century  of  Fnnch  Mercantilism  (1939) 

Colbert,  Jean  Baptiste,  marquis  de  Seignelay  (mar- 
key  du  sanvula'),  1651-90,  eldest  son  of  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Colbert  He  collaboiated  with  his  father  m 
developing  the  Fiench  navy 

Colbert,  Jean  Btptiste,  marquis  de  Torcy  (torso'), 
1665-1746,  leading  Fiench  diplomat  in  the  Wai  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  son  of  Charles  Colbert. 
He  negotiated  the  peace  of  UTRECHT 

Colborne,  John,  see  SEATON,  JOHN  COUIORNE, 
B  VRON 

Colby,  Bainbridge,  1869-1950, 'U  S  Secietary  of 
State  (1920-21),  b  St  Louis,  giad  Williams,  1890 
After  studying  law  at  Columbia  Uim  nncl  New 
York  Law  School,  ho  was  aftei  1H')2  a  successful 
New  York  lawyer  In  politics  he  was  a  Republican 
assemblyman  (1901-2),  a  follower  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  PRO- 
GRESSIVE PARTY,  a  candidate  for  the  U  S  Senate 
in  1914  and  1916  In  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1910  he  swung  his  support  to  Woodiow  WILSON 
Colby  was  commissioner  of  the  U  8  Shipping 
Board  and  a  membei  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration in  the  First  World  Wai  and  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Robert  LANS  wo  as  Secretary  of  State 
Very  close  to  the  failing  President  in  the  last  year 
of  the  administration,  Colby  was  later  buefly  Wil- 
son's law  partner  His  marriage  to  the  novelist 
Nathalie  Sedgwick  Colby  ended  in  divorce 

Colby,  Frank  Moore,  1865-1925,  American  editor, 
essayist,  and  educator,  b  Washington,  D  C  ,  grad 
Columbia  (B  A  ,  1888,  M  A  ,  1889).  He  taught  at 
Columbia  and  at  New  York  Univ  Later,  succeed- 
ing Harry  Thurston  Peck,  he  became  editor  of 
The  New  International  Encyclopaedia  and  of  The 
New  International  Year  Rook.  Works  which  show 
him  as  a  distinguished  critic  are  Imaginary  Oblvga- 
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Won*  (1904)  and  Constrained  Attitude*  (1910)  Sec 
The  Colby  Essays  (ed  bv  Clarence  Day,  Jr.,  1926) 

Colby,  city  (pop  2,458),  co  seat  of  Thomas  co  ,  NW 
Kansas,  me  1886  It  is  a  shipping  and  trade  centei 
for  a  wheat-growing  area  An  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  is  near  by 

Colby  College,  see  WATEHVILLE,  Maine 

Colchester  (kOl'chfetur,  -oho's'tur),  municipal  bor- 
ough (1931  pop.  48,701,  1947  estimated  pop 
50,710),  Essex,  England,  on  the  Colne,  in  an  agri- 
cultuial  legion  Here  was  one  of  the  great  cities 
of  pie-Roman  Britain,  the  capital  of  the  leadei 
Cymbelme  The  Romans  after  their  conquest  built 
its  successor,  Camulodunum,  an  important  Roman 
colonv  and  the  particulai  object  of  attack  (A  D 
61)  by  Boadicea.  To  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  place 
was  known  as  Colneceaster.  The  witenagemot  met 
hero  in  931  Of  interest  are  the  Roman  walls  (nu»rc 
complete  than  elsewhere  in  England)  and  the 
massive  Norman  castle,  pait  of  which  houses  a 
museum  of  Roman  antiquities  St  Botolph's  pri- 
ory and  othei  buildings  contain  Roman  bnckwoik 
The  town  was  taken  (1048)  after  a  long  siege  b> 
parhamentai ians  under  Fairfax  The  oyster  fish- 
eries of  the  Colne  aic  important,  an  annual  evont 
is  the  October  oyster  feast  The  government  main- 
tains a  peimanent  mihtaiy  station  at  Colchester 
Othei  industries  are  chemical  engineering,  floui 
milling,  and  the  making  of  boilers,  shoes,  and  farm 
machinery. 

Colchester.  1  Town  (pop  2,4i8),E  central  Conn 
E  of  Middlotown,  settled  and  me  169*)  It  includes 
Westchester  village  and  Colchester  borough  (pop 
1,234,  chartered  1824)  Leather  goods  are  made 
here  Tho  old  Comstock  covered  bridge  became 
Mate  property  in  1934  2  City  (pop  1,426),  W  111  , 
E  of  Kookuk,  Iowa,  m  a  farm  area,  me  1807  3 
Rural  town  (pop  3,031),  NW  Vt ,  near  Builing- 
ton  and  \\inooski,  chaiteied  1703  Ira  Allen  and 
Remember  Baker  weie  eaily  settlers,  Allen  built 
mills  and  an  non  foige  in  the  area  after  1783 
\Vmooski  was  set  off  from  Colchester  in  1922 

colchicme  (kol'c  hTH&i,-&In,  kSl'W-),  alkaloid  ob- 
tained from  the  meadow  saffron  or  autumn  crocub, 
Colchmim,  used  iti  plant  and  animal  experimenta- 
tion When  8pra\ed  on  the  sunfate  of  plant  tissues 
or  injected  into  them,  the  diug  interferes  with  the 
Bopaiition  of  daughter  nuclei  at  cell  division,  re- 
sulting in  eells  with  chiomosome  numbers  which 
are  multiples  of  those  present  in  untreated  tissue 
Sometimes  eolchieme  is  used  m  medicine,  chiofly 
for  relieving  pain  m  gout  and  rheumatism 

Colchis  (kol'ktb),  ane-ient  country  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea  and  in  the  Caucasus  region 
It  corresponds  to  modern  Mingteha  in  the  Georgian 
SSH  Colchis  centered  about  the  feitile  \alley  of 
the  PhasH  river  (the  modern  Rion)  and  was  also 
noted  for  forest  products  In  Greek  legend  it  was 
the  home  of  Aectes  and  MK.DEA,  the  land  where 
the  Golden  1  leee  e  w  as  sought  bv  JASON  and  the  Ar- 
gonauts Greek  trading  posts  were  established  in 
Colchis,  but  the  land  remained  independent  until 
conqueied  (c  100  B  C  )  and  held  bneflv  by  Mith- 
ridates  M  of  Pontus  After  the  time  of  Trajan  to 
the  end  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Rome  exerted  con- 
siderable influene  e  on  the  region 

Golden,  Cadwallader  (kol'dun),  1688-1776,  colonial 
scholar  and  political  leader  of  New  York,  b  Ire- 
land, of  Scottish  parents,  grad  Univ  of  Edin- 
burgh, 1705  Aftor  studvmg  medicine  in  London, 
Colcien  armed  (1710)  in  Philadelphia  to  practice 
He  remov  ed  (1718)  to  New  York,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed (1720)  suivejor  general  He  was  chosen 
(1721)  to  the  governor's  council  and  became  in- 
fluential during  the  administration  of  George  Clin- 
ton (1086-1761),  whoso  official  papers  and  ad- 
dresses ("olden  in  large  part  prepared  After  1701 
he  was  lieutenant  goveinoi  of  New  York,  and  he 
became  more  and  more  unpopular  among  the  rad- 
icals opposed  to  the  British  measures  In  his  55 
voars  of  active  public  life,  Colden  was  able  to  make 
nimself  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  colonie^ 
He  studied  Newton's  principles  and  wrote  his  own 
critique,  The  Principles  of  Action  in  Matter  (17/51) 
He  became  a  botanist  of  the  new  Lmnaean  sj  stem 
of  tlasbifv  mg  flora  (as  did  his  daughter,  Jane  Col- 
den)  and  made  significant  contributions  to  the 
medical  literature  of  the  colonies  He  also  pub- 
lished his  History  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations  (1727), 
a  valuable  sourc  e  on  tho  Iroquois  tribes  His  letter 
books  (1877-78)  and  letters  and  papers  (7  vols  , 
1918-23)  were  published  by  the  New  York  Histor- 
ical Society  See  biographv  by  A  M  Keys  (1906) 

Colden,  Jane,  1724-66,  American  botanist,  daughter 
of  Cadwallader  Colcien  She  mastered  the  Linnaean 
system  of  botanical  classification  and  prepared  an 
illustrated  work  on  tho  flora  of  New  York  state 
Her  scientific  descriptions  ranked  with  those  of 
leading  botanists  of  her  dav.  Among  her  corre- 
spondents were  Alexander  Garden  and  John  Bar- 
tram  In  1759  she  married  William  Farquhar 

cold  frame,  sun-heated  board  frame  coveied  with  a 
removable  top  of  glass  or  other  transparent  ma- 
terial and  sunk  into  tho  ground  Its  greatest  value 
is  in  providing  a  means  of  starting  seeds  in  early 
spring  while  the  outdoor  temperature  is  still  cold 
Most  seeds  may  bo  sown  in  a  oold  frame  from  four  to 
six  \v  eeks  before  the  average  frost-free  date.  It  may 
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also  be  used  as  a  propagating  bed  for  cuttings,  for 
wintering  plants  not  hardy  enough  to  remain  in  the 
open  ground,  and  for  hardening  plants  from  the 
greenhouse  or  hotbed  preparatory  to  setting  them 
outside.  A  cold  frame  which  is  heated  becomes  a 
HOTBED  Experiment  stations  issue  directions  for 
construction 

Cold  Harbor,  Old,  and  New  Cold  Harbor,  two  local- 
ities, c  10  mi  NE  of  Richmond,  Va  In  the  Civil 
War  the  battle  of  Games's  Mill  in  the  SHVBN  DATS 
BATTUE  (1862)  was  fought  near  Old  Cold  Harbor, 
New  Cold  Harbor  WH-H  the  scone  of  the  last  battle  of 
Grant's  bloody  WILDERNESS  CAMPAIGN  in  1864 

coldt,  infections  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract  in- 
volving the  mucous  membrane  of  nose,  throat,  or 
larynx.  Colds  occur  especially  at  the  change  of 
seasons  and  in  some  persona  are  associated  with 
chilling  No  ono  bacterium  is  known  to  be  the 
cause,  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  cause  is  a 
virus  In  addition  to  the  nasal  discharge,  obstruc- 
tion to  breathing,  loss  of  sense  of  smell  and  taste, 
and  loss  of  voice  if  the  larynx  is  affected,  there  IB 
some  degree  of  toxemia,  evidenced  by  fatigue,  and 
there  may  be  fever  A  cold  usually  clears  up  in 
from  3  to  10  days  There  may  be  a  spread  of  in- 
fection to  the  amuses,  bronchi,  lungs,  and  (in  chil- 
dien)  to  the  middle  ear  and  the  mastoid  cells.  The 
infection  may  be  spread  by  coughing,  and  snoecmg, 
isolation  is  therefore  advisable  Rest,  especially 
m  the  early  stages,  inhalation  of  stoam  from  water 
containing  tincture  of  bennoin.  and  the  intake  of 
ascorbic  acid  (vitamin  C)  and  fluids,  e  g ,  watei 
and  fruit  juices  at  frequent  intervals,  are  effective 
in  treatment  Also  helpful  are  local  applications  of 
argyrol  and  nose  drops  containing  either  penicillin 
or  epmephrine 

cold  sores.'fever  blisters,  and  herpes  (hur'pSa)  The 
occurrence  of  single  or  grouped  blisters  on  mucous 
membranes  of  tho  mouth,  ncwe,  and  genitals  or  on 
the  skin  is  often  associated  with  infections  of  the 
respiratory  tract,  such  as  COLDS  and  PNEUMONIA, 
and  also  with  epidemic  MENINGITIS  and  MALARIA 
In  some  persons  there  are  recurrent  attacks,  possi- 
bly caused  by  an  unsuspected  focus,  auch  as  sinus 
infection,  while  in  others  the  soies  are  attributed  to 
digestive  upsets  They  usually  ulcerate  and  a 
scab  forms  which  falls  off  in  from  7  to  10  days,  leav- 
ing no  soar  Astungonts  are  soothing,  or  the 
sores  may  be  protected  with  collodion,  but  when 
they  are  ulcerated,  zinc  oxide  ointment  is  advised 
See  also  SHINGLES. 

Cold  Spring.  1  Village  (pop  1,427),  central  Minn  , 
SW  of  St  Cloud  and  on  the  Sauk,  in  a  region  of 
farms  and  granite  quarries  2  Residential  village 
(pop  1,897),  SE  N  Y  ,  on  the  ea»t  bank  of  the 
Hudson  and  8  of  Deacon,  in  a  dairy  region ,  settled 
before  the  Revolution,  me  1846 

Cold  Spring  Harbor,  unincorporated  village,  on  the 
north  ahore  of  Long  Island.  SE  NY,  on  Cold 
Spring  Harbor  It  is  included  m  the  town  of  Hunt- 
mgton.  In  the  early  and  middle  19th  cent  it  was  a 
whaling  port,  with  several  industries  connected 
with  whaling  A  noted  manno  biological  station 
(part  of  the  Long  Island  Biological  Association), 
the  department  of  genetics  of  Carnegie  Institution, 
and  a  state  fish  hatchery  are  here 

cold  storage-  see  REFIUOBRATION 

Coldstream,  burgh  (pop  1,233).  Berwickshire,  Scot- 
land, near  the  Tweed  General  Monck  (later  duke 
of  Albemarle)  heie  raised  troops  in  1659-60  for  his 
march  into  England,  which  resulted  in  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II  to  the  throne  The  regiment 
became  known  as  the  Coldxtream  Guards,  one  of 
the  regiments  of  guards  of  the  royal  household 

Coldwat«r.  1  City  (pop  1,214),  co  seat  of  Coman- 
che  oo  ,  S  Kansas,  SE  of  Dodge  City  near  the  Okla 
line,  mo  1864  It  is  a  trade  center  for  a  wheat  area 
2  Industrial  city  (pop  7,343),  co  seat  of  Branch 
CO.,  8  Mich.,  SHE  of  Battle  Cieok  and  on  the  Cold- 
water  tributary  of  the  St  Joseph,  settled  1840, 
inc.  as  a  village  1837,  as  a  city  1801  It  is  a  faim 
trade  center  in  a  lake  region  The  old  Sao  Trail 
crossed  here.  The  city's  varied  products  include 
cement  and  plastics  The  Coldwator  State  Homo 
and  Training  School  is  in  the  city  3  Village  (pop 
2,019),  W  Ohio,  SW  of  Lima.  Farm  implements  are 
made  here 

Coldwell,  Major  James,  1888-,  Canadian  political 
leader,  b.  England  He  went  to  Canada  m  1910, 
and  after  teaching  in  rural  schools  m  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan,  he  became  (1019)  principal  of  a 
school  in  Regraa.  Ho  served  (1921-32)  as  alder- 
man in  Regina.  As  a  CO-OPERATIVE  COMMON- 
WBALTH  FEDERATION  candidate,  Coldwell  was 
elected  (1936)  to  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
He  became  parliamentary  leader  of  the  party  in 
1940  and  its  national  leader  in  1942,  upon  the 
death  of  J.  8.  Woodsworth  His  Left  Turn,  Canada 
(1045)  discusses  the  objectives  of  the  Co-operative 
Commonwealth  Federation. 

Cole,  Arthur  Charles,  1886-.  American  historian,  b. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich  ,  educated  at  the  Univ.  of  Mich- 
igan (B.A.,  1907;  M.A.,  1908)  and  the  Univ.  of 
Pennsylvania  (Ph  D  ,  1911).  He  taught  at  Michi- 


#930-44).  la  1944  he  became  professor  of  history 


at  Brooklyn  College.  Among  h»  works  are  The  Kra 
of  the  Cwil  War,  1848-1370  (1919;  Vol.  Ill  of  ftn~ 
tennial  History  of  Illinois),  Th«  Irrepressible  Con- 
flict, 1860-1866  ("History  of  American  Life"  series, 
Vol  VII,  1934),  and  A  Hundred  Yeara  of  Mount 
Holyote  College  (1940). 

Cole,  Charles  Wooliey,  1906-,  American  historian 
and  educator,  b  Montclair,  N.J.,  grad  Amherst 
(B  A.,  1927)  and  Columbia  (M.A.,  1928;  Ph  D , 
1931)  He  was  an  instructor  (1929-35)  and  pro- 
fessor (1940-46)  of  history  at  Columbia  and 
associate  professor  (1935-37)  and  professor  (1937- 
40)  of  economics  at  Amherst  In  1946  he  became 
president  of  Amherst  Ho  wrote  French  Mer- 
cantilist Dodnna  before  Colbert  (1931),  Colbert 
and  a  Century  of  French  Mercantilism  (1939), 
Economic  History  of  Europe  (with  Shepard  B. 
Clough.  1941,  rev  ed  ,  1946),  French  Mercantilism, 
1683-1700  (1943),  and  History  of  Europe  since 
1500  (with  Carleton  J  H  Hayes  and  Marshall  J 
Baldwin,  1949) 

Cole,  George  Douglas  Howard,  1889-,  English  econ- 
omist and  novelist  He  was  educated  at  Oxford 
and  was  a  university  reader  in  economics  (1925- 
44)  A  leading  exponent,  for  many  years,  of 
OUILD  SOCIALISM,  he  later  returned  to  his  original 
Fabianism,  acting  as  chairman  of  the  FABIAN 
SOCIBTY  from  1939  to  1946  He  has  written  a  vast 
number  of  books,  including  Self-Government  in  7n- 
dustm  (1917),  Guild  Socialism  Rotated  (1920), 
Principles  of  Economic  Planning  (1936),  Socialism 
in  Evolution  (1938),  Local  and  Regional  Govern- 
ment (1947),  and  World  in  Transition  (1949)  Hia 
wife,  Margaret  Isabel  (Postdate)  Cole,  1893-, 
collaborated  with  him  in  writing  The  Intelligent 
Man's  Review  of  Europe  Today  (1933)  and  other 
political  works  and  over  30  detective  stories  Mrs 
Cole  has  lectured  at  Cambridge  and  is  the  author 
of  Marriage  Past  and  Present  (1938),  Beatrice  Webb 
a  Memoir  (1945),  Growing  Up  into  Revolution 
(1949),  and  other  works 

Cole,  Sir  Henry,  1808-82,  British  official  and  art 
cntic  He  shared  in  establishing  tho  Record  Office 
and  was  an  organizer  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  He  was  a  founder  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  London,  and  of  the  National  Training 
School,  from  which  developed  the  Royal  College  of 
MUHIP,  London 

Cole,  King,  m  British  tradition,  a  king  of  the  3d 
cent  A  false  etymology  connected  him  with  Col- 
chester His  latter-day  fame  he  owes  to  a  nursery 
rhyme,  "Old  King  Cole  was  a  merry  old  soul  " 

Cole,  Margaret  Isabel  (Postgate):  see  COLE, 
GEOROB  DOCOLAS  HOWARD 

Cole,  Thomas,  1801-48,  American  landscape  painter, 
b  England  His  large  allegorical  paintings,  such 
as  The  Expulsion  from  Eden  (Metropolitan  Mus  ), 
were  popular,  but  he  is  best  known  as  a  pioneer  of 
the  Hudson  River  school,  whose  landscapes  of  New 
York  state  and  New  England  may  be  seen  in  many 
leading  collections 

Cole,  Timothy,  1852-1931,  American  wood  engraver, 
b  London  In  1875  he  settled  in  New  York  and 
entered  the  employ  of  tho  Century  Magazine  (then 
Scnbner's)  For  29  years,  before  the  advent  of  pho- 
toengtaving  destroyed  the  popularity  of  the  wood 
engraving  as  a  reproduction  process,  his  reproduc- 
tions of  the  great  paintings  of  Europe  appealed  in 
that  magazine  and  won  foi  him  wide  recognition  at 
home  and  abroad  His  tonal  treatment  of  the  wood- 
engiavmg  reproduction  represented  a  final  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  process  His  work  was  pub- 
lished m  book  form— Old  Italian  Masters  (1892), 
Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters  (1901),  English  Masters 
(1902),  and  French  Masters  (1910)  He  also  wrote 
Wood  Engraving  (1916)  and  The  Magic  Line  (1917) 
Bee  R  C  Smith,  Wood  Engraved  Work  of  Timothy 
Cole  (1925),  A  P  Cole,  Timothy  Cole,  Wood  En- 
grater  (1936) 

Colebrook.  1  Town  (pop  647),  NW  Conn.  It  was 
settled  m  1765  and  incorporated  m  1779  and  in- 
cludes the  little  villages  of  Colebiook,  North  Cole- 
brook,  Colebrook  Rivei ,  Mill  Brook,  and  Roberts- 
ville  Colebrook  village  still  has  18th-century 
houses,  notably  that  of  the  younger  Jonathan 
Edwards,  pastor  here  from  1795  to  1799  The  town 
had  ironworks  c  1800  A  beautiful  region  of  bills 
and  streams,  it  is  favored  as  a  summer  resort.  2 
Agricultural  town  (pop  2,096),  NW  N  H  ,  on  the 
Connecticut  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mohawk  and 
W  of  DixviUe  Notch,  granted  1770  to  Sir  George 
Colebrook  and  others,  mo  1796  Beloit,  Wis.,  was 
settled  from  Colebrook 

Coleman,  Charles  Caryl,  1840-1928,  American 
painter  of  landscapes  and  religious  subjects,  b 
Buffalo,  where  he  was  a  pupd  of  William  Beard 
He  finally  settled  m  Capri,  where  he  painted 
Vesuvius  in  many  phases,  one  painting  of  an  erup- 
tion is  now  m  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 

Coleman,  Glenn,  1887-1932,  American  painter  and 
lithographer,  b.  Springfield,  Ohio,  He  studied  at 
the  Indianapolis  Industrial  Art  School  and  at  the 
New  York  School  of  Art  under  Henri  and  Shmn 
He  is  famous  for  his  paintings  and  lithographs  of 
New  York  street  scenes  and  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  the  poorer  sections  of  lower  Manhattan.  Often 
obliged  to  support  himself  by  other  work,  he  con- 
tinued to  pw»t  awil3e  m  life  achieved  *  Ugh 


reputation.  He  is  represented  in  the  museums  of 
Brooklyn,  Newark,  and  Washington,  DC.,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  and  the  Luxembourg  Mu- 
seum, Paris,  Speakeasy,  Minetta  Lane  at  Ni^Kt,  and 
Downtown  Street  are  among  his  well-known  paint- 
ings See  monograph  by  C.  A  Glwsgold  (1982). 

Coleman,  town  (pop  1,809),  SW  Alta  ,  on  Crows- 
nest  river  and  S8W  of  Calgary  It  is  in  a  coal- 
mining, ranching,  and  lumbering  district 

Coleman,  city  (1940  pop  6,054;  1947  estimated  pop 
7,800),  co  seat  of  Coleman  co  ,  W  central  Texas, 
NW  of  Brown  wood;  founded  1876,  me  1877.  The 
city,  with  stone  houses  and  wide  streets,  is  the 
market  and  processing  center  of  a  region  yielding 
oats  and  other  grains,  cotton,  oil  and  gas,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  turkeys  Lake  Scarborough,  the  city 
reservoir,  and  a  newly  projected  reservoir  near  by 
are  included  in  plans  for  the  Colorado  river 

Colepeper,  John:  aee  OULPEPER,  JOHN  CTTLPEPER, 
IST  BARON 


Coleraine  (kolran'),  municipal  borough  (pop  9,180), 
Londonderry,  Northern  Ireland,  on  the  Bann 


Co 


river  4  mi  from  its  moxith  It  is  a  port  with  an  im- 
proved harbor  Colerame's  industries  include  dis- 
tilling, linen  milling,  the  curing  of  ham  and  bacon, 
bog  iron  mining)  and  salmon  fishing.  The  site  of 
the  town  was  givon  (1613)  to  the  corporations  of 
the  City  of  London  by  James  I  There  is  a  stone 
bridge  across  the  Bann  to  Waterside 

Coleraine  (ksluran'),  village  (pop  1,325),  NE 
Minn  ,  on  Trout  Lake  NE  of  Grand  Rapids  and 
on  the  Mesabi  iron  range,  m  a  region  of  farms, 
woods,  and  lakes  It  was  built  by  a  mining  com- 
pany for  its  employees 

Coleridge,  Hartley  Otol'rtj),  1796-1849,  English  au- 
thor ,  eldest  son  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  Reared 
in  the  household  of  the  poet  Southey  after  the 
estrangement  of  his  parents,  Hartley  Coleridge  went 
to  Oxford  and  gained  a  fellowship  at  Oriel,  but  was 
removed  because  of  intemperance  Shy  and  intro- 
spective, he  tried  teaching  in  London,  at  which  he 
was  a  failure  HIH  Biographia  Borealis,  a  series  of 
critical  biographies,  appeared  in  1833,  as  well  as  a 
volume  of  poems  Coleridge  retired  to  the  Lake 
District,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  In 
1840  he  edited  Massinger  and  Ford,  with  biogra- 
phies His  brothel  Derwent  published  several  vol- 
umes of  his  verse  and  prose  in  1851  See  his  letteis 
(ed  by  E  L  Griggs  and  G  E  Gnggs,  1937) ,  biog- 
raphy by  E  L  Gnggs  (1927) 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  1772-1834,  English  poet, 
cntir,  and  philosopher,  b  Otteiy  St  Mary,  Devon- 
shire As  a  chanty  pupil  at  Christ's  Hospital,  Lon- 
don, he  was  a  friend  of  Charles  Lamb  His  early 
interest  in  the  classics,  medicine,  metaphysics,  and 
finally  poetry  displayed  precocity  and  imagina- 
tion, but  his  instability  appeared  when  m  1793  he 
interrupted  his  Cambridge  caieer  (1791-94)  with  a 
short  interval  in  the  army  as  Silas  Tomkyn  Com- 
beiback  With  his  friend  Robert  Houthey  he  pro- 
jected in  1794  a  Utopian  scheme  m  America  called 
pantiHocracy,  which  came  to  nothing  In  1795 
Coleridge  mairied  Sara  Fricker,  miter  of  Southey's 
fiancee  He  started  an  unsure  ossful  periodical,  the 
Watchman  (1796),  and  collected  his  Poems  on  Vari- 
ous Occasions  (1796)  Shoitiy  after  he  took  hi* 
family  to  live  at  Nether  Stowey,  William  Words- 
worth and  his  sister  Dorothy  settled  near  by  (1797) 
In  the  stimulating  discussions  which  followed, 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  planned  their  joint 
volume,  Lyrical  Ballads  (1798),  both  for  its  preface 
and  for  its  poems  a  seminal  book  in  the  romantic 
movement  in  English  literature  Coleridge's  chief 
con  tn  but  ion  was  "The  Rime  of  tho  Ancient  Mari- 
ner "  By  the  end  of  1798  he  had  written  also 
"ChriBtabel,"  Part  I,  and  "Kubla  Khan"  (pub 
1816)  After  Coleridge  had  spent  a  year  (1799- 
1800)  m  Germany,  where  he  made  his  excellent 
translation  of  Schiller's  Wallenstein,  he  and  his 
family  settled  m  the  Lake  Country  with  the 
Southoys  There  Coleridge  wrote  the  rest  of  his 
better  poetry — "Christabel,"  Part  II,  "Dejection 
an  Ode,"  and  "The  Pains  of  Sleep  "  His  drug 
habit,  begun  with  laudanum  c  1796,  was  fixed  by 
1802,  and  a  year  m  Malta  (1804-5)  failed  to  restore 
his  health  Returning  to  England,  he  gave  several 
series  of  lectures  on  literature  By  1808  he  was 
completely  estranged  from  his  family  He  conduct- 
ed another  ill-fated  periodical,  the  Friend  (1809- 
10),  and  his  drama  Remorse  was  successfully  pro- 
duced in  London  (1813)  Finally,  in  an  attempt  to 
cure  his  opium  addiction,  he  went  m  1816  to  live 
under  the  care  of  Dr  James  Gillman  at  Highgate, 
and  remained  the  rest  of  his  life  In  1817  his 
SybtUine  Leaves,  poetry,  and  Biographia  Ltteraria, 
a  platomc  dialogue  on  imagination,  both  appeared, 
and  in  1818  he  gave  another  series  of  lectures  to 
popularise  his  ideas  of  rules  for  judgments  of 
imaginative  works.  His  later  publications  include 
Aids  to  Reflection  (1826)  and  an  Essay  on  Church 


and  State  (1830)  In  the  growth  Of  the  romantic 
spirit  m  English  literature,  Coleridge  was  an  im- 
portant philosophic  leader.  He  was  a  valuable 
literary  critic,  a  fascinating  conversationalist,  and 
a  poet  whose  power  to  produce  musical  verse 
tinged  with  the  supernatural  places  him  among  the 
great  figure*  of  literature.  3peo*nen«  of  the  Tabtf- 
Talk  (2  vols.,  1886),  Literary  Remains  (4  vole., 


CNM  r«ter«Mw  are  tadkat*  by  SMALL  CAPITALS*  ffct  ta*  te  poonmtMlou  facet***  I- 


to-39),  and  Conteetiona  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit 
140)  were  edited  by  his  nephew,  H  N.  Colendfe, 
1  Bioorsphia  Litorana  (1847)  by  him  and  8.  T. 


1836-39),  and  Confeetion*  of  an 
(1840)  *  •    ™    '         

Col«rid(te'8"dBUghter  Sara!  Besides  editions  oY  his 
poetic  works,  see  Anima  Poetae  (ed  by  E  H  Cole- 
ridge,  1805);  8hake*pear«an  Cnheum  (1930)  »nd 
MwccJtonwm*  Cnttcwm  (1930),  both  od  by  T.  M 
Raysor;  collections  of  letters  ed.  by  E  H.  Cole- 
ndge  (1895),  E.  A.  Turn  hull  (1911),  and  E.  L  Gnggs 
(1932) ,  R.  W.  Armour  and  R  F  Howes,  Colendge 
the  Talker  (1939)  See  J  L  Lowes,  The  Road  to 
Xanadu  (em  ed  ,  1930) ;  biographies  by  J  D.  Camp* 
bell  (1894),  H  1'A  Fausset(1926),  E  K  Chambers 
(1938),  and  Lawrence  Hanson  (1939) ,  studies  by 
J  H  Muirhead  (1930),  I.  A  Hichards  (1935),  and 
C.  R  Sanders  (1942)  His  daughter,  Sara  Cole- 
ridge, 1802-62,  has  literary  standing  m  her  own 
right  Her  translation  of  An  Account  of  the  Abi- 
ponei  (1822)  shows  unusual  feeling  for  both  Latin 
and  English.  Her  best  work  is  Phantasmion  (1837), 
a  fairy  tale  which  is  still  read  See  Memoir  and 


Letters  (1873),  biography  by  E   L  Griggs  (1941) 

Coleridge-Taylor,  Samuel,  1875-1912,  English  com- 
poser, son  of  a  Negro  physician  of  Sierra  Leone  and 
an  Englishwoman  He  studied  violin  and  composi- 
tion at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  London  He 
wrote  many  songs  and  some  chamber  music  but  »s 
best  known  for  his  cantatas — the  Hiawatha  trilogy 
(1898-1900)  and  A  Tale  of  Old  Japan  (1911)  See 
J  F  Coleridge-Taylor,  Genius  and  Muncian  (1943) 

Coleroon,  river,  India  see  CAUVERY 

Colet,  John  (kO'Ht),  14677-1S19,  English  humanist 
After  his  graduation  from  Oxford,  he  studied  in 
Italy  and  France  Returning,  he  won  renown  by 
his  exegetical  lectures  (1497-1504)  at  Oxford  on 
Pauline  theology  He  was  one  of  a  group  of  human- 
ists which  included  Grocvn,  Thomas  Lmacre,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  Colet's  friend,  Erasmus  In 
1605  Colet  became  dean  of  St  Paul's,  London,  and 
in  1509  he  planned  the  new  St  Paul's  School, 
which  he  refounded  and  endowed  from  his  private 
fortune  With  William  Lylv,  the  school's  first 
headmaster,  and  Erasmus,  he  collaborated  on  a 
Latin  grammar  which  was  later  called  the  Eton 
grammar  and  used  by  generations  of  schoolboys 
Colet  died  before  the  Reformation  wus  fairly 
begun,  and  his  relation  to  it  has  been  disputed 
It  is  true  that  he  criticized  abuses  in  the  Church 
and  called  upon  individual  men,  especially  church- 
men, to  reform,  but  so  did  many  others  who  re- 
mained staunch  Catholics  in  the  Reformation  In 
the  spread  of  humanism  hit»  writings  weie  less  im- 
portant than  las  influenc  e  See  Frederick  Seebohm, 
The  Oxford  Reformers  of  1498  (18(>7),  biographies 
bv  J  H  Lupton  (icv  ed  ,  1909)  and  JAR 
Marriott  (1933) 

Colet,  Louise  Revoil  dwez'  ravwaP  kola'),  1810-76, 
French  poet  and  novelist  She  was  the  hostess  of  a 
salon,  to  which  the  intellectuals  of  the  time,  Victor 
Cousin,  Gustave  Flaubeit,  and  others,  resorted 
She  is  best  known  for  the  publication  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  Mme  Recamier  with  Benjamin  Con- 
stant (1849)  and  for  Lin,  roman  conttmporam 
(1859),  a  fictiomzed  account  of  her  lelations  with 
Flaubert 

Colette  (SidomeG&bnelleClaudine  Colette)  (9cd6n6' 
gftbr^P  klOden'  koleV),  1873-,  French  novelist 
Her  fli  st  novels,  the  famous  Claudine  stories,  were 
published  m  collaboration  with  her  first  husband 
Willy  (pseud  of  Henn  Gauthier-Villais)  They 
include  Claudine  A  locate  (1900,  Eng  tr  ,  Claudine 
at  School,  1930),  Claudinr  A  Pan*  (1901,  Eng  tr  , 
Young  J^ady  of  Parts,  1931),  and  Claudine  a'en  w 
(1903,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Innnctni  Wife,  1934)  Her 
analytical  studies  of  women  have  made  her  fa- 
mous, and  among  the  many  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  a»e  CMn  (1920,  Eng  tr  ,  1929) 
and  La  Chatte  (1933,  Eng  tr  ,  Thr  Cat,  1936)  In 
1910  she  married  Henii  de  Jouvenel 

Cotfwc,  Schuyler  (akl'lur  kol'faks),  1823-85,  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  (1869-73),  b  New 
York  city  He  moved  in  bo\  hood  to  Indiana 
First  a  Whig  editor,  he  later  helped  to  organize 
the  Republican  party  in  Indiana  He  served  m 
the  U  S.  House  of  Representatives  (1855-69),  being 
speaker  from  1868  to  1869  In  1808  he  was  elected 
Vice  President  under  Ulvsses  8  Grant  Colfax  was 
involved  in  the  CKEIMT  MOOIIIER  OF  AMERICA 
scandal,  which  effectually  ended  his  political  career. 
See  biography  by  O  J  Holhster  (1887) 

Colfax.  1  City  (pop  2,252),  central  Iowa,  on  Skunk 
rivor  and  E  of  Des  Momes,  in  a  coal-mining  area, 
inc  1875  It  developed  with  the  exploitation  of 
mineral  wells  f  Town  (pop  1,364),  parish  seat  of 
Grant  parish,  central  La ,  on  the  Red  River, 
founded  c.1870,  inc  1878  It  was  a  busy  port  in 
the  early  steamboat  days  The  Colfax  not  occurred 
hero  in  April,  1873,  when  Negroes,  claiming  they 
had  been  elected,  tried  to  assume  parish  offices, 
many  Negroes  and  thi ee  whites  were  killed  3  City 
(pop  2,853),  oo  seat  of  Whitman  co.,  8E  Wash . 
on  the  Palouse  river  and  8  of  Spokane,  in  a  rioh 
farm  area:  settled  1870,  ine  1879 

Colette,  WillUm  (kSl'gat),  1783-1857,  American 
manufacturer  and  philanthropist,  b.  Kent,  Eng- 
land. Arriving  m  the  United  States  in  176ft,  Col- 
gate learned  caodlemaking  in  Baltimore  and  New 
York.  In  1806  be  set  up  a  tallow  factory  m  New 
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York,  and  later  engaged  in  soapmftkmg.  In  1847 
he  moved  his  factory  to  Jersey  City,  and  by  1850 
Colgate  began  producing  fancy  soaps  and  toilet 
preparations  He  helped  organise  several  Bible 
societies  and  a  nonsectanan  religious  society  and 
contributed  amply  to  the  institution  later  called 
Colgate  Univ 

Colgate  University,  at  Hamilton,  N  Y  ;nonsectarian, 
for  men;  chartered  1819,  opened  as  a  Baptist 
seminary  1820,  called  Madison  Um  v  1846,  renamed 
foi  William  COLCMTB  1890  The  university  is  a 
pioneer  in  individualised  education  and  survey 
courses 
Colhozeh  (k&lhd'ze)  [Heb  ,-all  seeing],  Judahite  of 

Nehemiah's  time  Neh  3  15,  115 
colic  (kcVUk),  intense  pain  caused  by  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  one  of  the  hollow  organs,  e  g  ,  the  stom- 
ach, intestines,  gall  bladder,  and  ureter  It  may 
last  from  a  minute  to  hours  and  may  be  accom- 
panied by  nausea  and  vomiting  and  by  spasmodic 
movements  of  the  legjs  Intestinal  colic  may  bo 
caused  by  gas  or  by  irritant  food  This  typo  m 
infants  may  follow  a  sudden  large  feeding,  im- 
proper feeding,  or  constipation  The  local  applica- 
tion of  heat,  oil  of  peppermint  by  mouth,  and 
enemas  give  relief  from  the  attack  To  prevent 
attacks,  the  diet  must  be  regulated  and  constipation 
treated  The  presence  of  a  calculus  or  stone  within 
an  organ  may  cause  colic  See  also  LEAD  POISONING 

Cohgny,  Gaspare!  de  (gaapiir'  du  k5l£nye').  1519-72, 
Huguenot  leader  A  nephew  of  Anne,  duo  de  MONT- 
MORENCV,  he  made  an  early  appearance  at  the 
French  court  He  distinguished  himself  at  Ceresole 
(1544)  in  the  Italian  Wars,  uas  promoted  colonel 
general  of  infantry,  and  in  1552  became  admiral  of 
France  He  defended  Samt-Quentm  against  Em- 
manuel Phihbert  of  Savoy  (1567),  but  was  taken 
prisoner  and  was  not  released  until  1559  In  the 
same  vear  he  made  public  profession  of  his  con- 
version to  Protestantism  He  was  called  in  by 
CATHERINE  DE'  MEDICI  as  an  adviser  or  hostage  at 
the  tune  of  the  conspiracy  of  AMBOIBE  (1560)  He 
and  Louis  I  de  CONDE  commanded  the  Huguenots 
after  the  massacre  at  Vassy  (1562)  and  also  in  the 
second  of  the  wars  of  RELIGION  (1567-68)  An  un- 
successful attempt  to  capture  Cohgny  and  Conde 
at  Noyers  (1668)  brought  on  the  third  war,  in 
which  Colignv  became  sole  leadei ,  nominally  as  ad- 
viser to  the  young  Henry  of  Navan  e  (later  HENRY 
IV  of  France)  Defeated  at  Moncontour,  he  was 
victor  at  Arnay-le-Duc  (1570)  and  negotiated  the 
Peace  of  St  Germain  (1570)  Reconciled  with 
Catherine  and  CHARLES  IX  (1571),  he  became  the 
king's  favorite  adviser  To  circumvent  Spam  he 
invaded  the  Low  Countries  but  the  plan  was 
broken  by  the  defeat  at  Mons  On  Aug  22,  1572, 
ho  escaped  the  assassination  ordered  by  Catherine 
and  by  Francois  de  GUISB  because  of  Cohgny's 
increasing  influence  over  Charles,  two  days  later 
ho  was  the  first  victim  to  perish  m  the  massacre  of 
SAINT  BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAY  See  Sir  Walter 
Besant,  Gaspard  de  Coltgny  (1879) ,  Eugene  Bersier, 
Colignu  the  Earlier  Life  of  the  Great  Huguenot 
(1884) 

Colima  (kole'ma),  state  (2,010  sq  mi  ;  1946  esti- 
mated pop  91,546),  W  Mexico,  on  the  Pacific  One 
of  the  smallest  in  area  and  the  smallest  in  popula- 
tion of  the  Mexican  states,  Cohma  is  wedged  be- 
tween Jalisco,  which  nearly  surrounds  it,  and 
Michoacan  It  includes  the  islands  of  Revilla 
Gigedo  off  the  coast  On  the  mainland  coast 
tropical  plains  produce  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice 
Most  of  the  state  is  within  the  cool  highlands  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  Occidental  The  smoking  vol- 
cano, Colima  (12,631  ft  high),  and  the  neighbor- 
ing peak,  Nevado  de  Cohma  (14,235  ft  high),  are 
just  across  the  state  line  in  Jalisco  On  the  moun- 
tain slopes  grows  some  of  Mexico's  finest  coffee 
Iron,  copper,  and  some  gold  are  mined,  and  cattle 
are  raised  The  port  is  MANZANILLO  The  largest 
city  is  Cohma  (pop  22,601),  the  capital,  founded 
m  1523  by  Goiisalo  de  Sandoval  It  lias  a  pleasant 
semi  tropical  atmosphere.  Frequent  and  severe 
earthquakes,  the  most  recent  in  1941,  have  caused 
recurrent  and  serious  damage 

Colin,  Alexander:  see  COLINS,  ALEXANDER 

Cohass,  Simon  4e  (sem5'  du  kdlcn'),  d  1546,  Pa- 
risian printer.  He  was  associated  with  the  elder 
Henri  KBTIENNK  and  continued  his  work  Cohnes 
used  beautiful  roman  and  italic  tvpes  and  a  Greek 
type,  with  accents,  that  was  better  than  its  pred- 
ecessors He  is  believed  to  have  designed  some  of 
his  t\pes,  some  were  designed  by  Geofroy  TORY 
His  books,  often  in  small  formats,  show  excellent 
taste  and  craftsmanship 

Colins,  Colin,  or  Colyn,  Alexander  (ftleksft'dru  k&le'). 
c  1527-1612,  Flemish  sculptor  He  executed  most 
of  the  reliefs  in  marble  on  the  tomb  of  Maximilian  I 
at  Innsbruck 

Coliseum :  see  COLOSSEUM. 

Coll,  island  (pop.  822),  off  W  Scotland,  in  Argyll, 
shire,  one  of  the  Inner  Hebrides  It  is  NW  of  Mull 

collar.  Torques  (metal  circlets,  usually  twisted)  date 
from  the  Bronse  Age  and  are  worn  by  primitive 
peoples  Livery  collars  were  neck  chains  introduced 
in  the  14th  cent  as  badge*  of  alliance  or  fealty 
Neck  chains  are  also  worn  as  insignia  of  European 
orders  of  knighthood,  such  as  the  Order  of  the 
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Garter.  A  medieval  forerunner  of  the  collar  as  a 
dress  adjunct  was  the  gorget,  which  enveloped  the 
throat  and  is  now  seen  in  the  dress  of  nuns.  The 
16th  and  17th  cent,  saw  the  ruff,  at  first  a  circular 
fluted  collar  of  fine  starched  material,  become  a 
winghke  extension  often  made  of  fine  lace  or  em- 
broidery and  rising  above  the  coiffure  This  gave 
way  to  the  broad,  falling  collar  Later,  neckcloths 
and  cravats  led  the  fashion  for  men,  while  women's 
collars  have  varied  widely  from  fichus  to  the  high, 
tight  structures  of  the  1890s  In  armor  the  neck- 
piece was  called  the  gorget  A  band  of  metal 
forged  about  the  throat  has  figured  as  a  symbol  of 
the  enslaved  See  K.  M  Lester  and  B  V  Oerke, 
Illustrated  History  of  Accestones  of  Dre*»  (1940) 

collateral,  something  of  value  given  or  pledged  as 
security  for  payment  of  a  loan  Collateral  consists 
usually  of  financial  instruments,  such  as  stocks, 
bonds,  and  negotiable  paper,  rather  than  physical 
goods,  although  the  latter  may  also  bo  accepted  as 
such  In  case  of  default,  the  creditor  may  sell  the 
collateral  and  apply  the  money  thus  acquired  to 
payment  of  the  debt,  charging  the  debtor  with  any 
deficiency  or  crediting  him  with  any  surplus  The 
borrower  may  usually  substitute  other  collateral 
for  that  held  by  the  lender  if  it  is  acceptable  to  the 
latter  Such  a  privilege  ia  particularly  useful  to 
borrowers  who  buy  and  sell  securities  Merchan- 
dise collate!  al — such  as  negotiable  warehouse  re- 
ceipts, bills  of  lading,  and  trust  receipts— is  also 
used,  as  is  personal  collateral,  including  deeds, 
mortgages,  leases,  and  other  rights  in  real  estate 
Other  good  collateral  may  include  bills  of  sale  of 
movable  goods,  such  as  crops,  machinery,  furniture, 
livestock,  and  savings-bank  passbooks 

collect  (k51'6kt)  (Late  Latin, -meeting),  in  Western 
liturgies,  short  prayer  proper  to  an  occasion,  often 
asking  a  particular  favor  The  collect  is  said,  typ- 
ically, at  MASS  just  before  the  epistle  and  at  ves- 
pers It  occurs  correspondingly  in  the  Anglican 
offices  Many  collects  are  very  ancient,  especially 
those  of  the  Sundays  and  great  old  feasts.  Their 
language  is  very  terse 

collective  bargaining,  process  of  discussion  and  nego- 
tiation between  two  parties  as  to  the  terms  or  con- 
ditions under  which  a  continuing  service  is  to  be 
performed  In  labor  relations  it  is  a  procedure  by 
which  an  employer  or  employers  agree  upon  the 
conditions  of  work  by  bargaining  with  representa- 
tives of  a  labor  organization  appointed  by  the  union 
The  purpose  is  to  secure  higher  wages,  short* i 
hours,  better  working  conditions,  and  job  security 
The  merits  of  collective  bargaining  have  been  ar- 
gued by  both  opponents  and  proponents  of  the 
process,  the  former  maintain  that  it  deprives  the 
worker  of  his  individual  liberty  to  dispose  of  his 
service,  while  the  latter  point  out  that  without  the 
union's  protection  the  worker  would  be  subject  to 
the  dictation  of  the  employer  Juridically  speak- 
ing, the  refusal  by  the  employer  to  bargain  col- 
lectively with  the  lepresentatives  of  his  employees 
was  made  an  unfair  labor  practice  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  of  1936,  and  the  same  re- 
straint was  imposed  upon  labor  unions  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  of  1947  See  W  H  Hutt,  The  Theory 
of  Collective  Bargaining  (1930),  Z  G  Dickinson, 
Collective  Wage  Determinant  (1941) ;  L.  J.  Smith, 
Collective  Bargaining  (1946). 

college:  see  UNIVERSITY 

College  de  France  (kolcah'  du  fras'),  institution 
founded  in  Pans  c  1530  by  Francis  I  primarily  for 
the  encouragement  of  humanism  It  has  always 
been  independent  of  any  university  and  free  from 
supervision  Its  lectures  are  open  to  the  public 
without  matriculation  or  any  fee,  it  gives  no  ex- 
aminations, and  it  grants  no  certificates  or  de- 
grees The  range  of  its  studies  has  broadened,  and 
its  distinguished  faculty  has  increased  in  number 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  see  COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York:  see  NEW  YORK, 
COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF,  and  CITY  COLLEGE 

College  Pmrk.  1  City  (pop  8,213),  NW  Ga  ,  south- 
ern suburb  of  Atlanta,  inc  1891  2  Unincorporated 
town,  W  central  Md  ,  NE  of,  and  near,  Wash- 
ington, DC  It  is  the  seat  of  part  of  the  Umv  oi 
Maryland  (see  MARYLAND,  UNIVERSITY  OF) 

Colleges  of  the  Seneca,  The,  at  Geneva,  N  Y  ,  since 
1943  the  corporate  title  of  Ho  bait  College  (affil- 
iated Episcopalian,  for  men)  and  William  Smith 
College  (nonsectai lan ,  for  women,  opened  1908) 
Hobart  College,  chartered  in  1822,  was  called 
Geneva  College  until  1852  A  pioneei  medical 
school  was  transferred  to  Syracuse  Univ.  in  1872 
Citiaenship  education  is  stressed  Benjamin  HAUL 
was  president  of  Hobart  from  1836  to  1858. 

College  Station,  city  (pop  2,184),  E  central  Texas, 
near  Bryan;  me  1938  The  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  of  Texas  (see  TEXAS,  AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND  M&.CBANICAL  COLLEGE  OF)  is  here 

Collegeville,  borough  (pop  976),  8E  Pa,  NW  of 
Philadelphia  near  Nornstown  It  l*  the  seat  of 
Ursmus  College  (coeducational;  1869) 

Colleoni,  Bartolomeo  (bartoloma'S  k61-l&5'n«) ,  1400- 
1475,  Italian  soldier  of  fortune  He  fought  in  the 
wars  of  Venice  and  Milan,  changing  sides  so  often 
that  he  came  to  be  distrusted  by  both  In  1454  he 
deserted  Milan  for  the  last  time  and  became 
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generalissimo  of  Venice,  ft  post  he  held  till  hia  death 
Two  works  of  art  are  associated  with  him — the 
Cappella  Colleom  m  his  native  city,  Bergamo,  and 
the  celebrated  equestrian  statue  by  Verroccluo 
iii  Venice 

Colics,  Christopher  (k&lz),  1738-1816,  American  en- 
gineer, b  Ireland  He  came  to  the  United  States 
possessed  of  a  good  scientific  education  He  was  an 
instructor  m  aitilleiy  in  the  Continental  army,  one 
of  the  first  to  propose  and  plan  a  waterworks  sys- 
tem for  New  York  city,  an  ardent  advocate  of 
canals,  roads,  and  other  foims  of  internal  impiove- 
ments,  an  inventor  and  manufacturer  of  ingenious 
devices,  and,  in  his  Intel  years,  superintendent  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Fine  Aits  His  Sur- 
vey of  Roads  of  the  United  States  (1789)  and  The 
Geographical  Lulger  ami  Systematized  Atlas  (1794; 
have  historical  value  His  Proposals  for  the  Settle- 
ment of  Western  New  York  (1785)  contains  one  of 
the  fiist  proposals  foi  a  canal  acioss  the  .state 

Collett,  Camilla  (Wergeland)  (kume'la  vtVgulan 
kcYlet),  1813-95,  Norwegian  novelist,  sister  of  Hon- 
T  ik  W  ergeland  She  wi  ote  a  series  of  novels  which 
were  piedecessors  of  the  social  and  feminist  diamas 
of  Henrik  Ibsen  Among  them  are  Daughters  of  the 
County  Magistrate  (1853-56),  In  the  Long  Nights 
(1863),  Last  Leaves  (1868-72),  and  Again*  the 
Stream  (1879)  Oslo  has  a  statue  to  hei  memory 

Colletta,  Metro  (pya'tro  kol-let'ta),  1775-1831, 
Neapolitan  general  and  historian  Though  he  held 
important  posts  under  King  Joachim  Murut,  he 
was  made  commander  of  Salerno  after  the  Bourbon 
restoration  He  took  pait  in  the  unsuccessful  revo- 
lution of  1820  and  was  exiled  He  retired  to  Tus- 
cany, where  he  took  up  writing  His  major  work 
is  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  1734-1835 
(1834,  Eng  tr  ,  2  vob  ,  1858) 

collie,  dog  bred  ongmallv  as  a  shepherd  dog,  prob- 
ably first  in  Scotland  I'rom  the  latter  part  of  the 
IQth  <  ent  it  has  been  known  as  a  show  dog  and  a 
pet  Of  the  two  varieties  the  rough-ioited  or 
long-haired  c  olhe  is  more  <  ominon  than  the  smooth- 
coated  Kxtcpt  for  the  difference  m  length  of  hair 
they  are  very  similar  It  is  believed  that  in  carlv 
times  the  rough-coated  collie  herded  the  sheep  and 
that  the  smooth-coated  diove  animals  to  market 
The  collie  has  a  flit  skull,  tapering  muzzle,  and 
small  ears  Males  stand  fiom  about  22  to  24  in 
at  the  shoulder  The  rough-c  oatetl  vai  icty  hat*  an 
abundant  mane  and  full  but  the  fate  is  smooth 
In  color  the  tollies  are  usuallj  mixtures  of  some 
shade  of  brown  or  tuwny  with  white  or  black  or 
are  all  white 

Collier,  Arthur,  1680-1732,  English  philosopher  His 
Clams  Univtrsalis,  or,  A  Ntw  Inquiry  after  Truth 
(1713)  sets  foith  the  idea  that  icahtv  lies  in  imagi- 
nation and  sense  perception,  varying  degrees  of 
the  same  phenomenon,  and  that  the  initiation  of 
sensation  occurs  through  the  operation  of  a  div  me 
power  Bv  this  and  by  his  denial  of  the  reality  of 
the  external  woild,  Collier's  speculations,  which 
are  established  as  independent,  coincide  remaik- 
ably  with  the  subjective  idealism  of  Berkeley 

Collier,  Jeremy,  1650-1726,  English  cleigyman  He 
was  imprisoned  as  a  nonjuior  and  latei  was  out- 
lawed (1696)  because  of  his  action  in  absolving  on 
the  scaffold  two  of  those  involved  in  the  assassina- 
tion plot  against  William  III  Colhei's  principal 
fame  comes  from  his  Short  View  of  the  Immorality 
and  Profaneru'&a  of  the  English  Stage  (1698),  which 
caused  much  bitterness  in  theatncal  quartets  In 
1713  he  was  oidamod  a  nonjurmg  bishop 

Collier,  John,  1884-,  American  social  woikei  arid 
author,  commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  (1933-46), 
educated  at  Columbia  and  the  College  do  France 
He  was  civic  secretary  (1909-19)  of  the  People's 
Institute,  New  York  citv,  and  in  1910  he  helped 
found  the  National  Board  of  Review  for  Motion 
Pictures,  of  which  he  was  secretary  until  1914 
From  1915  to  1919  he  was  director  of  the  National 
Training  School  for  Community  Centers,  then 
director  of  community  organizations  (1919-20)  for 
the  state  of  California  He  was  duet  tor  of  social 
science  training  (1921-22)  at  the  State  Teachers 
College,  San  Francisco,  but  in  1922  he  became 
executive  secretary  of  the  American  Indian  De- 
fense Association,  Inc  ,  and  in  1926  editor  of  the 
magazine  American,  Indian  Life,  holding  both 
positions  until  1933  In  1941  he  became  director 
of  the  National  Indian  Institute,  USA,  and  in 
1946  he  retired  He  became  professor  of  sot  iology, 
however,  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
in  1947  In  addition  to  works  m  verse,  he  is  author 
of  Indians  of  the  Americas  (1047)  and  Patterns  and 
Ceremonials  of  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest  (1949) 

Collier,  John  Payne,  1789-1883,  English  ciitic,  edi- 
tor, and  forger,  b  London  As  librarian  to  tho 
duke  of  Devonshire,  ho  was  able  to  forge  marginalia 
and  signatures  on  so  many  original  documents, 
especially  Shaksperian  ones,  that  his  wntmgs  on 
them  must  be  used  warily 

Collier,  Peter,  1835-96,  American  agricultural  chem- 
ist and  research  worker,  b.  Chittenango,  N  Y.  His 
investigation  of  sorghum  was  the  first  important 
chemical  research  problem  worked  out  in  the  U  S 
Dept  of  Agriculture  As  director  of  the  Geneva  ex- 
periment station  in  New  York  state,  he  influenced 
scientific  investigation*  toward  practical  applications 
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Cofflervffle,  town  (pop  1,042),  8W  Term  ,  E8E  of 
Memphis,  in  a  cotton,  dairy,  and  livestock  area. 

Colhngdale,  boiough  (pop  8,162),  8E  Pa,  near 
Philadelphia,  me  1891 

Collmggwood,  boiough  (pop  12,685),  SW  N  J  ,  near 
Camden,  settled  1682,  me  1888 

Colhngwood,  Cuthbert  Colhngwood,  Baron  (kuth'- 
burt  k&'lmg-wdbd),  1750-1810,  British  vice  ad- 
mnal  He  commanded  his  ship  brilliantly  at  Cape 
St  Vincent  in  1797  and  in  other  engagements. 
Vice  admiral  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  (1805}, 
Collmgwood  had  command  after  Admiral  Horatio 
Nelson  was  fatally  wounded  He  became  com- 
nmndei  in  tho  Meditenatiean  in  1807  See  biog- 
raphy by  Geoff  rev  Murray  (1()36) 

Colhngwood,  municipality  (pop  29,789) ,  northeast 
suburb  of  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia  There 
are  woolen  and  hosieiy  mills 

Collmgwood,  town  (pop  6,270), S  Ont  ,  at  the  south 
end  of  Georgian  Bay  Writh  a  well-protected  har- 
bor, it  has  one  of  the  laigest  shipbuilding  plants  and 
one  of  the  largest  diy  docks  in  Canada,  many  of 
the  lake  freighters  aie  constiucted  heie  There  is 
also  a  government  fash  hatchery  The  town  was 
named  for  Baron  COLLINOWOOD 

Collins,  Anthony,  1676-1729,  English  theologian, 
friend  of  John  Locke  He  set  forth  the  position  of 
the  deists  and  defended  the  cause  of  rational 
theology  His  Discourse  on  Free  Thinking  (1713) 
was  answered  by  many  divines  and  was  satirized 
by  Jonathan  Swift  His  Inquiry  Concerning  Hu- 
man Fretidom  (1715)  is  un  admit  able  statement  of 
the  necessitarian  standpoint 

Collins,  Archie  Frederick,  1869-,  Auiei  lean  electrical 
physicist,  b  South  Bend,  Ind  He  invented  a  wire- 
less telephone  (1899)  and  a  rotating  oscillation  arc 
(1909)  and  discoveied  tho  effect  of  electnc  waves 
on  brain  cells  His  wntings  include  \\iidess  Ttleg- 
raphy  (1905) 

Collins,  Edward  Trowbndge,  1887-,  A  mei  ic  an  base- 
ball plav.ei,  b  Milleiton,  N  Y  He  played  at 
second  base  with  tho  Philadelphia  Athletics  (1906- 
14,  1927-30)  and  the  Chicago  White  Sox  (1915-26) 
in  the  Amenc  an  League  He  made  over  3,300  base 
hits,  maintained  a  lifetime  batting  a  MM  ago  of  333, 
and  stole  over  740  bases  during  his  majoi -league 
tareer  He  was  elected  (1939)  to  the  National 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame 

Collins,  Frank  Shipley,  1848-1920.  American  bot- 
anist, b  Charlestown,  Mass  An  authority  on 
algae,  in  his  work  The  Gntn  Algae  of  North 
Amonca  (1909)  and  other  studies  he  made  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  biological  theories  of  sex 

Collins,  James  Franklin,  1863-1940,  American 
botanist,  b  North  Anson,  Maine  He  taught  at 
Brown  (1899-1911,  J9H-38)  and  was  cuiator  of 
the  herbarium  theie  (1894-1911,  1924-38)  I«rom 
1911  to  HH3  he  was  a  pathologist  of  the  US 
Dept  of  Agriculture  With  II  W  Preston  he 
wrote  K»u  to  Ntw  England  Trees  (1909)  and 
Illustrated  Key  to  Tree*  of  NortheusUm  United 
States  and  Adjacent  Canada  (1912) 

Collins,  Michael,  1890-1922,  Irish  leader  of  the 
SINN  FEIN  lie  spent  the  yeais  fiom  1907  to  1916 
in  England,  during  which  penorl  he  joined  the  Irish 
Republican  Biotherhood  (Fenians)  and  the  Na- 
tional Volunteers  He  took  pait,  under  Patrick 
Pearse,  m  the  Easter  Rebellion  m  Dublin  m  1916 
and  was  imprisoned  the  lest  of  the  year  His  lead- 
ership in  Hum  Fein  began  when  he  was  one  of  the 
few  rebels  to  esc  ape  the  general  arrest  of  June, 
1918  Thereafter  ho  organized  alone  the  battle 
which  resulted  in  the  breakdown  of  British  govern- 
ment in  Ireland  and  eventually  fore  ed  the  British 
to  sue  for  peace  He  organized  the  loan  whuh 
raised  £400,000  in  Ireland  and  supei  vised  the  guer- 
rilla warfare  In  1921  he  yvent  to  London  and 
signed  the  treaty,  returning  to  join  Arthur  GRIF- 
FITH in  setting  up  the  1-iee  State  Ten  days  after 
Gnrfith's  sudden  death  Collins  was  assassinated 
Colhns's  success  was  due  not  only  to  his  energy 
and  imagination,  but  also  to  a  brilliant  personal 
magnetism  and  to  daring  exploits  See  biographies 
b>  Piaras  B6aslai  (1926)  and  Frank  O'Connor 
(1937) 

Collins,  Wilkie  (William  Wilkio  Collins),  1824-89, 
English  novelist,  son  of  the  painter  William  Col- 
lins His  fiist  published  woik  was  a  biography  of 
his  father  (1848)  The  author  of  some  30  novels, 
Collins  is  best  known  for  two  mystery  stories,  The 
Woman  in  White  (1860)  and  The  Moonstone  (1868), 
which  is  considered  the  first  full-length  detective 
story  in  English  and  one  of  the  best  of  its  genre 
Wilkie  Collins  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Diojcens,  in 
whose  various  periodicals  many  of  Colhns's  novels 
first  appealed,  they  collaborated  on  two  plays,  A 
Message  from  the  Sea  (1861)  and  No  Thoroughfare 
(1867)  See  Letters  of  Charles  Dickens  (1880),  S 
M  Ellis,  Wilkie  Collins,  Le  Fanu,  and  Others 
(1931) 

Collins,  William,  1721-59,  English  poet,  educated  at 
Oxford  His  Persian  Eclogues  (1742),  published 
when  he  was  17,  show  his  piecooity  and  lync  vein. 
He  had  written  less  than  2,000  lines  when  insanity 
overtook  him,  but  he  had  established  himself  as  one 
of  the  earliest  romantic  poets  Among  his  odes  are 
"To  Evening,"  "To  Simplicity,"  and  the  "Ode 
Written  in  1740,"  beginning  "How  sleep  the  brave  " 


See  biographies  by  H.  W.  Garrod  (1928)  and  E.  G. 

Amsworth,  Jr  (1937). 
Collins,  town  (pop  l,100),co  seat  of  Covington  co., 

8  central  Miss.,  NW  of  Hattiesburg,  m  a  farm  area 
Collinsville.  1  City  (pop  9,767),  SW  111,,  NE  of 

St  Louis,  m  a  coal  and  farm  area,  settled  1817,  me 

as  a  village  1856,  as  a  city  1872.  Chemicals,  food 

roducts,  and  bricks  are  among  its  manufactuies 
Citv  (pop  1,927),  NE  Okla  ,  NE  of  Tulsa,  in  an 
agricultural  area  producing  also  livestock  and  some 
oil  and  gas 

Collodi,  Carlo  (kur'lo  kol-10'dc),  pseud  of  Carlo 
Lorenzini  (lorantso'ne),  1826-90,  Italian  author 
A  pi  oh  fie  journalist,  he  wiote  didactic  tales  for 
children,  the  most  famous  being  Pinocchio  the 
Story  of  a  Puppet  Fust  written  in  1880  foi  the 
Giornale  del  bambini,  the  story  appeared  in  book 
form  in  1883  and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  read 
of  all  juvenile  classics  Collodi,  however,  loceived 
little  for  it  Of  the  book  Benedetto  Croco  said, 
"The  wood  out  of  w  hich  Pinocchio  is  carved  is  hu- 
manity itself  "  Since  the  hist  English  translation 
(1892)  there  have  been  several  others  m  mnumoi- 
able  editions,  perhaps  tho  best  is  that  by  May  M 
Sweet  (1927)  Pinocchio  was  filmed  by  Walt  Dis- 
ney in  1939 

collodion  (kul6'doun),a  solution  of  PYROXYLIN  in  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  (one  patt  by  volume)  and  ethei 
(three  parts)  Upon  exposure  to  ail ,  the  mixed  sol- 
vents eyapoiate,  leaving  a  thin,  colorless,  elastic 
film  coveimg  the  surface  upon  which  the  collodion 
has  pieviously  been  spread  It  has  been  used  ex- 
tensively in  photography  in  pi epai ing  dry  plates, 
it  acts  as  tho  cany  ing  agent  foi  the  salts  affected  by 
light  In  medicine,  it  is  employed  to  supply  a  pro- 
tective covering  for  open  cuts,  but  only  m  those 
cases  wheie  infection  has  not  set  in,  since  it  is  not 
antiseptic 

colloid  (krVloid)  A  substance  which  is  dispersed  in 
a  solvent  in  pai  tides  lai  ger  than  molecules,  but 
still  too  small  to  ho  seen  is  called  a  colloid,  and  its 
mixture  with  tho  solvent,  a  colloidal  solution 
Colloidal  solutions  are  not  tiue  solutions,  for  in  a 
true  SOLXJTION  the  pai  tides  are  considered  to  bo  of 
moleculai  fineness  They  diffoi  fiom  true  solutions 
in  other  ways  colloidal  paiticles  do  not  pass 
thiough  coi tarn  membianes,  wheieas  tho  particles 
of  a  true  solution  do  (s>eo  DIALYSIS),  the  presence 
of  colloidal  paiticlob  in  a  liquid  affects  only  slightly, 
if  at  all,  the  fieeamg  and  Ixjilmg  points  of  that  liq- 
uid, although  the  colloidal  paiticles  cannot  lx> 
seen,  yet  by  the  use  of  the  ultramicioscope  (see 
MICROSCOPE)  they  appeal,  owing  to  leflection,  as 
dancing  points  of  light,  an  effect  not  obsoived  in  a 
tiue  .solution  A  colloidal  solution  is  not  a  BUS- 
PENSION,  for  colloidal  paiticles,  besides  being  01- 
dmanly  invisible,  do  not  settle  upon  standing 
Thoie  is  no  definitely  marked  point  of  division, 
however,  between  colloidal  solutions  and  true 
solutions  and  between  colloidal  solutions  and  sus- 
pensions Vaiious  common  substances  aie  col- 
loids, eg,  milk,  mayonnaise,  blood,  solutions  of 
staich,  soap,  and  gelatin,  and  certain  other  sub- 
stances Water  dispensed  in  air  in  thefoimof  fog 
and  solid  particles  clihpeised  in  air  as  smoke  aie 
other  examples  Foam  ib  tho  dispetsion  of  a  gus  m 
a  liquid  Upon  the  addition  of  certain  agents  to  a 
colloidal  solution,  the  colloidal  paiticles  collect 
in  masses  and  aie  piecipitated  (see  COAGULATION) 
Protective  colloids  aie  colloids  which  when  added 
to  another  colloid,  pi  event  its  piecipitation  Gels 
are  the  gelatinous  substances  lesultmg  when  certain 
colloidal  solutions  aio  cooled  or  evaporated  They 
are  iinpoitant  in  jolly  making  ADSORPTION  is 
characteristic  of  colloids,  since,  because  of  the 
fineness  of  division,  a  huge  suiface  of  the  colloidal 
substance  is  exposed  See  G  G  Hawley,  Small 
Wonder  the  Story  of  Colloids  (1947) 

Collot  d'Herbois,  Jean  Mane  (»hV  mare' kola'  ctfi- 
bwa'),  1750-96,  French  i evolutionist,  oiigmallyari 
actor  and  playwright  At  fiist  he  favoied  a  con- 
stitutional monatchy,  Ins  Almanack  du  Pere  Gerard 
(1791),  though  it  won  a  prize  fiom  the  Jacobins  foi 
its  patnotism,  was  cnticized  for  its  loyalist  tinge 
But  he  became  mote  and  mote  radical  Elected  to 
the  Convention,  he  suppoited  Robespierre,  peise- 
cuted  the  Giiondists,  and  suppressed  the  countei- 
revolutionary  attempt  in  Lyons  in  a  blood  bath 
Although  he  turned  against  Robespierre  on  9 
Thermidor  (1794),  he  fell  in  the  Thermidoiian  re- 
action and  was  dcpoited  to  Guiana 

collotype :  see  PRINTINU 

collusion,  conspiracy  to  defraud  a  person  of  his  legal 
rights  or  to  obtain  some  illegal  objective  by  misusing 
the  forms  of  law  In  suits  for  divorce,  collusion  is  a 
conspiracy  between  the  husband  and  the  wife,  or  one 
or  both  of  these  and  a  third  party,  to  obtain  a  DI- 
VORCE on  manufactuiod  testimony,  usually  on 
pretense  of  adulteiy  Such  a  conspiracy  is  a  bar  to 
divorce 

Collyer,  Robert,  1823-1912,  American  Unitarian 
clergyman,  b.  England.  At  14  he  became  a  black- 
smith He  became  a  Methodist  preacher  in  1849 
and,  emigrating  m  1850  to  the  United  States,  he 
settled  neai  Philadelphia,  where  for  a  time  he  com- 
bined his  labois  as  a  blacksmith  with  pi  caching 
In  1869  Collyer  turned  to  Unitarian  mm;  m  Chi- 
cago, he  founded  the  Unity  Church,  whore  he 
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served  as  pastor  (1800-79)  with  marked  success 
In  1879  he  became  minister  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  New  York  city  He  was  widely  known  as 
a  lecturer  Clear  Ont  (1913)  contains  some  of  his 
lectures,  addresses,  and  poems  Among  his  many 
other  works  are  The  Life  That  Now  IB  (1871)  and 
Father  Taylor  (1906)  See  biography  by  J  H 
Holmes  (2  vols  ,  1917). 

Colraan,  Saint,  c  605-676,  Irish  abbot  of  Lmdisfarne 
(from  661)  He  founded  the  monastery-diocese  of 
Mayo  He  had  been  trained  at  lona,  and  at  Whitby 
he  led  those  who  favored  the  Celtic  date  of  EASTER 
Feast  Feb  16  and,  m  Ireland,  Aug  8 
Colman,  George,  the  elder,  1732-94,  English  drama- 
tist and  manager  Ho  was  manager  of  the  Co  vent 
Garden  theater  from  1767  to  1774  and  of  the  Hay- 
market  theater  from  1777  to  1789  A  friend  of 
Garnck,  he  collaborated  with  him  m  The  Clandes- 
tine Marriage  (1766)  and  was  the  author  or  adapt- 
er of  about  30  dramatic  works,  including  Polly 
Honeycombe  (1760)  and  The  Jealous  Wife  (1761), 
an  adaptation  of  Fielding's  Tom  Jones  See  bi- 
ography by  E  R  Page  (1935)  His  son,  George 
Colman,  the  younger,  1762-1836,  succeeded  him 
as  manager  of  the  Hay  market  and  wrote  or  adapt- 
ed many  dramatic  works,  including  Inkle  and 
Yanco  (1787),  The  Heir  at  Law  (1797),  John  Bull 
(1803),  and  Who  Wants  a  Guineaf  (1805)  See  his 
autobiography,  Random  Records  (1830),  biography 
by  J  F  Bagster-Colhns,  (1940) 
Colman,  Norman  Jay,  1827-1911,  American  agricul- 
turist and  lawyer,  b  near  Richfield  Springs,  N  Y  , 
grad  Univ  of  Louisville  law  school,  1851  He 
promoted  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act  (1887), 
which  authorized  the  creation  of  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  As  commissioner  of  agriculture 
(1885-89)  he  was  influential  m  causing  the  Dept  of 
Agriculture  to  be  made  an  executive  department 
(1889)  represented  m  the  cabinet,  he  was  the  first 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  He  established  (1865) 
and  edited  Caiman's  Rural  World,  a  Missouii  farm 

Colman,  Samuel,  1832-1920,  American  landscape 
painter,  b  Portland,  Maine  He  was  first  president 
of  the  American  Water  Color  Society  His  early 
works  belong  to  the  Hudson  River  school,  but  his 
later  oils  and  water  colors  ai  e  in  a  broader  manner 
Colman  is  represented  in  tho  Metropolitan  Museum 
and  the  Ai  t  Institute  of  Chicago  His  Tow  Boats  in 
the  Highlands,  Hudson  River  (Union  League  Club, 
New  York)  is  characteristic 

Colmar  or  Kolmar  (both  kol'mar),  city  (pop  43,- 
514),  capital  of  Haut-Rhin  dept,  E  France,  in 
Alsace  It  has  textile  manufactures  Made  a  free 
imperial  citv  in  the  13th  rent  ,  Colmar  was  an- 
nexed by  Louis  XIV  in  1673  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
provincial  PARLFMENT  The  old  section  of  Colmar 
has  kept  its  medieval  architecture  St  Martin's 
Church  (13th  cent  )  contains  the  Madonna  of  the 
Rose  Arbor  by  Martin  SOHONGAUFR,  who  lived  hero 
all  his  life  The  museum,  housed  in  a  13th  century 
convent,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe, 
it  contains  the  Isenheirn  altarpioce  by  Mathias 
GRONEWALD  and  numerous  masterpieces  of  the 
Rhenish  school  of  the  15th  cent 

Colmar  Manor,  town  (pop  1,480),  W  central  Md  , 
near  Washington,  D  C  ,  me  1927 

Colne  (kon,  koln),  municipal  boiough  (1931  pop 
23,791,  1943  estimated  pop  21,960),  Lancashire, 
England,  N  of  Manchester  and  ENE  of  Preston 
There  are  textile  factories  and  tanneries  Relics  of 
Roman  habitation  have  been  found  near  here 

Cologne  (kulOn').  Ger  Koln  or  Koln  am  Rhein 
(kuln  am  rln),  city  (1946  pop  491,380,  1939  pop 
772,221),  m  tho  formei  Rhine  Prov  of  Prussia, 
NW  Germany,  on  the  Rhino,  a  historical,  lehgious, 
and  commercial  center  Though  lai  gelv  destroyed 
in  the  Second  World  War,  it  continues  to  be  an 
important  rail  junction  and  river  port,  with  manu- 
factures of  iron,  steel,  heavy  machinery,  chemicals, 
textiles,  and  EAU  DE  COLOGNE.  In  A  D  50  a 
Roman  colony  was  established  here  by  Emperor 
Claudius  and  was  named  Colonia  Agnppmensis  for 
his  wife  Tho  episcopal  see,  established  in  tho  4th 
cent ,  was  made  an  archdiocese  under  Charle- 
magne The  archbishops,  who  ruled  a  strip  of  land 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  princes  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  acquired  great  power  and 
ranked  third  among  the  ELECTORS  Their  constant 
feuds  with  the  citizens  resulted  m  the  transfer  of 
their  residence  to  near-by  Bruhl  and  later  (1263) 
to  Bonn  Cologne  became  a  free  imperial  city  m 
1474  and,  as  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
flourished  as  a  commercial  center  until  the  16th 
cent  Its  decline  was  hastened  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  (15th  cent )  and  restrictions  imposed  on 
Protestants  (16th  cent )  Cologne  was  seised  by 
the  French  m  1794,  and  the  archbishopric  was 
secularized  officially  m  1801  After  the  annexation 
(1814)  of  the  RHINE  PROVINCE  by  Prussia,  the 
archdiocese  was  reorganized  in  1824  Cologne  re- 
cove!  ed  m  the  19th  cent  and  became  the  mam 
transit  port  and  depot  of  NW  Germany  The  in- 
dustrial town  of  Deutz,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  was  united  with  Old  Cologne,  on  the  left 
bank  In  the  Second  World  War,  Cologne  was  the 
first  major  target  of  Allied  air  raids  American 
troops  took  it  m  March,  1045  Among  the  least 
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damaged  buildings  is  the  famous  Gothic  cathedral, 
containing  the  relics  of  the  WISE  MBN  or  THE  EAST 
It  was  begun  c  1248  on  the  site  of  an  older  church, 
but  the  nave  and  the  two  spues  (515  ft  high)  were 
built  only  in  1842-80,  after  the  original  plans  The 
choir  is  a  replica  of  that  of  the  Amiens  cathedral 
The  Church  of  St  URSULA  also  suffered  only  slight 
damage  Of  the  many  remarkable  Romanesque 
churches  are  those  of  8t  Maria  im  Kapitol  (llth 
cent  ),  of  St  Gereon,  and  of  tho  Holy  Apostles,  all 
heavily  damaged  The  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
city  hall  and  the  Gtlrzenich  (built  c  1450),  meeting 
place  of  the  imperial  diet,  were  gutted  As  the 
center  of  north  German  Catholicism,  Cologne  has 
long  boon  famous  for  its  impressive  religious  pro- 
cessions and  for  its  exuberant  Mardi  Gras  celebra- 
tions The  city  figures  prominently  in  German 
romantic  literature  Tho  university,  established 
in  1388  and  later  discontinued,  wasiosumed  in  1919. 
Coloma,  unincorporated  town  (pop  c  500),  N  central 
Calif  ,  on  the  American  river  and  NE  of  Sacra- 
mento Gold  was  discoveied  at  Sutter's  Mill  here 
y  James  W  Marshall  m  1848  Mai  shall  State 
istoric  Monument  commemorates  the  event 
Colomb  or  Colombe,  Michel  (both  meshM'  kolo'), 
c  1430-1512,  French  sculptoi  ,  one  of  the  masters  of 
the  early  French  Renaissance  Among  his  few  sur- 
viving works  are  the  sculpture  for  the  tomb  of 
Francis  II,  duke  of  Brittany  (Nantea),  and  a  relief, 
St  George  and  the  Dragon  (Louvre) 
Colombia  (kulum'beu,  Span  kolom'bya),  republic 
(439,828  sq  mi  ,  1950  estimated  pop  11,259,730), 
NW  South  America  The  c  apital  is  Boc.o'rA.  The 
only  South  American  country  with  both  an  Atlan- 
tic and  a  Pacific  coast  line,  it  is  bounded  on  the 
northwest  by  Panama  (part  of  Colombia  until 
1903)  and  on  the  northeast  and  east  by  Venezuela 
The  Amazon  basin  skirts  its  southeastern  Ixmndary 
with  Brazil  In  the  south,  where  it  borders  on 
Ecuador  and  Peru,  Colombia  is  crossed  by  the 
equator  Tho  republic  also  includes  tiny  San  An- 
dres y  Providencia  archipelago  in  the  Caribbean 
c  1  15  mi  E  of  Nicaragua  Truly  a  land  of  contrasts, 
Colombia  rises  from  disease-infected  jungles  to 
majestic  Andean  peaks,  some  over  18,000  ft  high 
and  perpetually  snow-topped  Varied  topography 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  in  communications 
have  had  a  determining  effect  on  Colombian  econ- 
omy and  history  By  far  the  most  prominent  phys- 
ical factor  are  the  three  great  Andean  chains  which 
fan  N  from  the  Ecuadorian  lino  near  the  volcano 
Galeras,  though  they  occupy  only  about  a  quarter 
of  tho  country,  they  have  virtually  dominated  its 
social  and  economic  life  To  the  east  of  the  Andes 
lies  more  than  half  of  Colombia's  territory  ,  a  vast 
lowland,  rich  in  natural  resources,  but  harassed  by 
an  excessively  tropical  climate  The  plains  are 
crossed  by  navigable  rivers,  tributary  to  the  Ori- 
noco and  Amazon  systems  This  region's  northern 
section  consists  of  savannas  (the  LLANOS),  which 
are  devoted  to  a  large  extent  to  cattle  and  sheep 
grazing  Villa  vilencio  has  developed,  particularly 
since  the  Second  World  War,  into  a  flourishing 
trading  town  for  the  rich  region,  which  promises  to 
become  Colombia's  expanding  frontier  The  dense- 
ly forested  transandean  southern  half  of  the  eastern 
region  (see  SELVAS),  though  interesting  for  its  col- 
orful  fauna  and  flora,  is  of  negligible  economic  im- 
portance, except  for  some  balata  and  rubber  gath- 
ered bv  primitive  Indians  Leticia,  the  country's 
southernmost  town  and  only  port  on  the  Amazon 
(also  a  military  outpost),  was  returned  (1934)  to 
Colombia  after  border  troubles  with  Peru  Some- 


what similar  m  physiography  is  the  land  of  the  Pa- 
cific west,  which  is  featured  by  a  low  range,  the 
Serranfa  de  Baud6  Soaked  by  rams  all  year  round, 
this  western  area  has  little  agnc  ulturc  arid  lives  on 
its  mines — platinum  (Colombia  is  among  the 
world's  leading  producers  of  that  precious  metal) 
and  gold  (placer)  These  are  chiefly  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Atrato  and  San  Juan  rivers  The  ram  forests, 
as  in  the  alluvial  north,  yield  dye-  and  hardwoods, 
tonka  beans,  tagua  nuts  (vegetable  n  orv) ,  vanilla, 
kapok,  palm  fibers  for  Panama  hats,  balsam,  resins, 
and  other  forest  products  These  are  exported 
through  BUKNAVKNTURA  and  Tumaco,  the  princi- 
pal Pacific  ports,  which  also  ship  coffee  and  cacao 
from  the  slopes  of  the  cordillerns  A  fine  deep-sea 
port,  Buenaventura  is  linked  by  rail  with  the  in- 
terior upland  towns,  notably  Cah,  Armenia,  and 
Mamsales  But  Colombia  s  chief  transoceanic 
ports  lie  m  the  Caribbean  north  There  the  Span- 
ish conquistadors  made  their  first  settlements — 
SANTA  MARTA,  CARTAGENA,  and  BARHANQUILLA 
The  main  Caribbean  exports  (coffee,  petroleum, 
forest  products,  gold,  and  hides)  go  predominantly 
to  the  United  States  Barranquilla  is  now  the  lead- 
ing commercial  center  and  the  largest  coastal  city 
and  has  substantial  processing  industries  Situated 
on  the  all-important  MAODALRNA  river,  it  has  since 
the  recent  dredging  of  the  Boca  de  Ceniza  also 
been  opened  to  deep-draft  vessels,  and  its  rail  link 
to  Puerto  Colombia  has  become  obsolete  Historic 
Cartagena,  once  the  first  port  of  colonial  South 
America,  is  connected  with  the  Magdalena  by  the 
Canal  del  Dique  (long  unnavigable  but  now  again 
opened)  and  by  a  railroad  to  Calamar  At  adjacent 
Mamonal  is  the  terminus  of  the  long  pipe  line  from 
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the  rich  Barranca  Bermeja  oil  field.  Colombia's 
petroleum  industry  is  second  only  to  Venezuela's 
in  South  America  Santa  Marta  formerly  drew 
much  wealth  from  the  near-by  extensive  banana 
plantations,  but  exports  have  declined  m  recent 
years  because  of  plant  disease  The  Caribbean 
coastlands  also  yield  rice,  cacao,  and  sugar  cane 
Magnificent  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta,  which 
rises  near  the  ocean  abruptly  from  a  triangular  base 
to  the  highest  elevation  in  the  country  (Cristobal 
Colon  Peak  reaches  18,960  ft),  presents  on  a 
smaller  *<  ale  the  vertical  vegetation  pattern  of  the 
interior  highlands,  above  the  tropical  tierra  calvenic 
is  the  semitiopicttl  coffee  belt,  higher,  up  to  10,000 
ft  ,  is  a  gram-  and  potato-growing  zone,  still  higher 
are  the  bloak,  tundrahke  pdramos  (used  only  for 
grazing) ,  whu  h  finally  yield  to  the  perpetual  snow 
fields  In  all  the  coastal  regions  the  Negro  element 
predominates  Onl\  the  isolated  regions — the  Sier- 
ra Nevada  de  Santa  Marta,  the  Guajira  peninsula 
(where  pearl  fishing  is  <  arned  on),  and  the  Serrania 
de  Motilones  along  the  Venezuelan  border — retain 
large  uncivilized  Indian  tribes  The  more  healthful 
Andean  interior  is  the  white  man's  country,  as  it 
was  in  pre-Columbian  day  s  the  country  of  the  high- 
ly advanced  CHIBCHA,  with  whom  the  Europeans 
intermarried  Here  is  the  largest  concentration  of 
population,  and  Colombia's  thief  crop,  coffee,  is 
grown  on  large  scale,  accounting  sometimes  for  80 
percent  (in  volume)  of  the  exports  Colombia  ranks 
next  to  Brazil  as  produc  er  of  coffee,  and  the  high 
quality  of  its  mild  variety  is  distinctively  Colom- 
bian and  keeps  the  prices  high  The  main  areas  of 
cultivation  are  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Cauca  and  Magdalena  valleys  Of  the  three 
principal  Andean  ranges,  which  run  roughly  north 
and  south,  the  Western  Cordillera  (the  Cordillera 
Occidental)  is  of  the  least  economic  consequence, 
especially  N  of  CALI,  an  important  airport  and  the 
chief  center  of  the  sugar-growing  south  The  Cen- 
tral Cordillera  (the  Cordillera  Central)  has  a  tower- 
ing chain  of  \  olcanoes  (e  g  ,  Tolima)  and  is  the 
divide  between  the  vallevs  of  the  Magdalena  and 
the  Cauca  It  was  until  the  late  19th  cent  a  back- 
ward region,  but  with  better  transportation,  tho 
introduction  of  coffee  culture,  the  exploitation  of 
high-grade  coal  reserves,  and  an  enormous  increase 
of  the  white  population,  its  cities,  MfiOELLfN  and 
MANIZALES,  have  become  the  economic  and  indus- 
trial core  of  the  republic  Only  here  does  the  white 
Creole  population  control  trade  and  industries, 
which  in  other  parts  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Germans  and  Syrians  The  Eastern  Cordillera  (the 
Cordillera  Oriental)  is  the  largest  chain,  forking  at 
tho  Venezuela  border,  the  northward  branch  be- 
c  omes  the  Sierra  de  Penja,  and  the  eastward  runs 
into  the  Sierra  de  Mcnda  and  the  Venezuelan  coastal 
range  The  western  slopes  yield  coffee,  and  the 
intormontane  basins  yield  wheat,  corn,  barley,  po- 
tatoes, and  tattle  Best  known  of  those  basins  is 
the  Sabana  do  Bogota,  it  was  the  original  home  of 
the  Chibcha  and  the  nu<  leus  of  Spanish  culture  in 
N  South  America  It  also  produces  the  world's 
largest  quantity  of  emeralds  from  the  famed  Muzo 
mines  Salt  works  are  at  Zipaquira  Among  the 
leading  cities  of  the  plateaus  are  TDNJA,  BUCARA- 
MANGA,  CUCUTA,  and  above  all  Bogota,  the  coun- 
try's political  and  cultural  focus,  seat  of  an  old 
university  (founded  1572)  and  next  to  Medellfn 
tho  principal  manufacturing  center  There  is  a 
stoelmdl  at  Poz  del  Rio  Colombia's  industrial  ac- 
tivity made  great  strides  in  the  1930s  and  1940s 
While  processing  of  the  chief  exports  is  the  most 
important  activity  consumer  industries,  such  as 
the  milling  of  cotton  textiles,  food  processing,  liq- 
uor distilling,  and  manufacture  of  cement,  cloth- 
ing, chemicals,  and  Pharmaceuticals,  have  been 
increasingly  important,  profiting  from  hydroelec- 
tric power  projects  and  impro\  ed  commumt  ations 
Communications  still  offer  difficulties,  passenger 
and  cargo  traffic  still  depend  largely  on  the  Mag- 
dalena, whic  h  is,  because  of  rapids,  far  from  satis- 
factory as  a  lifeline  of  transport  Goods  have  to  be 
transferred  to  railroads  to  go  around  the  falls,  as 
at  Girardot,  Honda,  and  La  Dorada  Most  trans- 
port follows  a  combined  rail,  river,  and  muletrail 
route  Railroads  are  few  and  expensive,  but  are 
pushed  energetically  Apart  from  a  short  mountain 
stretch,  traversed  by  highway,  Bogota  18  now  linked 
by  rail  with  Buenaventura  on  the  Pac  ific  and  with 
most  of  the  cities  of  the  interior  Airplanes  serve 
the  country  widely  A  continuous  highway  from 
Caracas  (Venezuela)  to  Guayaquil  (Ecuador)  trav- 
erses the  Andean  region  In  Colombia  one  of  the 
first  commercial  airlines  was  operated,  and  air 
transport  is  of  the  utmost  importance  After  the 
Spanish  Conquest  the  country  formed  the  nucleus 
of  New  Granada  (for  European  discoveries  and  the 
colonial  period,  see  Ntw  GRANADA)  The  struggle 
for  independence  was.  as  in  all  Spanish-American 
possessions,  precipitated  by  the  Napoleonic  inva- 
sion of  Spam  It  was,  however,  foreshadowed  by  tho 
rising  of  the  COMINEROB  Prominent  among  the 
first  revolutionary  leaders  was  Antonio  NARINO, 
who  took  part  in  the  uprising  at  Bogota  on  July 
20,  1810  The  revolution  was  to  last  nine  years 
before  8im6n  BOL!VAR  by  the  decisive  victory  at 
BOYACA  (1819)  secured  the  independence  of  Greater 
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Colombia  (Spanish,  Gran  Colombia),  the  new  state 
he  created  to  include  present-day  Venesuela,  Pan- 
ama, and  (after  1S22)  Ecuador,  as  well  as  Colom- 
bia Cucuta  WM  chosen  as  capital  While  Bolivar, 
who  had  been  named  president,  headed  campaigns 
in  Ecuador  and  Peru,  his  able  vice  president,  Fran- 
cisco de  Paul*  SANTANPBR,  administered  the  new 
nation.  Political  factions  sow  crystallised.  San- 
tander  advocated  a  union  of  federal  sovereign 
states,  while  Bolivar  championed  a  centralised  re- 
public. Though  Bolivar's  authority  prevailed  by 
&nd  large  in  the  constitutional  assembly,  Greater 
Colombia  soon  fell  apart  Yet  the  concent  of  a  fed- 
elation  of  N  South  America  was  not  to  die  and  has 
been  revived  in  recent  times  In  1830  Veneiuela 
under  Joee  Antonio  PAEZ  and  Ecuador  under  Juan 
Jose  FLOREB  became  separate  nations.  The  remain- 
ing territory  emerged  as  the  republic  of  New  Gra- 
nada Through  the  19th  cent  and  into  the  20th 
cent  political  unrest  reappeared  constantly  Strong 
parties,  following  more  or  lew  the  principles  of 
either  Bolivar  or  Santander,  developed  along  t  on- 
servative  and  liberal  lines,  the  conservatives  favored 
centralism  and  participation  by  the  Church  In 
government  and  education,  the  liberals  supported 
federalism,  anticlerical  ism,  and  some  measure  of 
social  legislation  and  fiscal  reforms  Partly  be- 
cause of  an  even  balance  in  political  groups  backed 
by  differing  regional  and  economic  interests,  condi- 
tions were  unfavorable  to  the  rise  of  a  strong  man 
(cowftMb)  As  in  the  United  States  (the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  a  perennial  inspira- 
tion to  Colombians),  a  two-party  system  became 
the  norm  During  the  19th  cent  three  statesmen 
stand  out — Tomas  Cipriano  de  MOSQUERA,  Rafael 
Ntfflci,  and  Rafael  REYES  While  Mosquera  was 
president,  a  treaty  was  concluded  (1840)  granting 
the  United  States  transit  rights  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  A  new  constitution  in  1858  created  the 
confederation  of  Grenadma,  which  consisted  of  nine 
states  Three  years  later  (1861)  under  Mosquera, 
the  country's  name  was  changed  to  the  United 
States  of  New  Granada,  only  to  revert  with  the 
adoption  of  a  new  constitution  in  1868  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  Colombia  Then  Mosquera  was  again 
elected  president  The  antifederalmt  revolution  of 
1885  led  one  year  later  m  the  presidency  of  Nufiec 
to  the  formation  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  and 
the  conservatives  were  m  control  After  the  United 
States  had  acquired  the  right  (though  the  agree- 
ment was  later  rejected  by  the  Colombian  con- 
gress) to  complete  the  PANAMA  CANAL,  the  republic 
of  Panama  declared  (1903)  independence  and  with 
U.S.  support  achieved  it  During  the  lleyes  ad- 
ministration (1904-9),  closest  of  any  of  the  ad- 
ministrations to  being  a  dictatorship,  the  country's 
trade  and  productivity  was  vigorously  expanded. 
Reyes,  nevertheless,  had  to  resign  because  of  pub- 
hc  discontent  over  his  handling  of  the  Panama 
issue  Soon  afterward  Colombia  recognized  (1914) 
Panama's  independence  in  exchange  of  their  rights 
m  the  Canal  Zone  Until  the  dwtur bant  es  after  the 
Second  World  War  the  country  then  enjov  ed  stable, 
democratic  government  It  settled  (1917)  it*  bound- 
ary disputes  with  Ecuador  A  border  flash  with 
Peru  over  the  Leticia  Trapezium  was  settled  (1934) 
by  the  League  of  Nations  in  Colombia's  favor 
Under  the  enlightened  leadership  of  Olaya  Herrera 
and  Alfonso  Lopes,  Colombia  embarked  upon  a 
sober  and  progressive  <«ourse  Foreign  immigra- 
tion was,  however,  during  the  19th  cent  and  the 
first  half  of  the  20th  cent  negligible  Colombia 
entered  the  war  on  the  Allied  side  in  1943.  A  mer- 
chant fleet,  jomtly  owned  by  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
and  Venezuela,  was  set  up  and  the  Quito  Charter 
promised  (1948)  to  establish  an  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  union  among  the  former  members  of 
Greater  Colombia  Colombia  adhered  to  Western 
Hemisphere  loyalty,  as  was  demonstrated  in  the 
Inter  American  Conference  held  (1948)  m  Bogota 
During  the  session,  however,  violent  street  riots 
broke  out,  following  the  assassination  of  the  liberal 
leader  Jorge  Gartdn  While  the  internal  political 
situation  deteriorated,  the  conservative  party,  m 
power  after  1946,  increased  its  foothold  The  con- 
servative president-elect  m  1950  was  Laureano 
G6mea  See  William  McFee,  Sunlight  m  New  Gra- 
ntuta  (1925);  J  F  Rippy,  Capitalists  and  Colombo 
(1V81);  E  T  Parks,  Cohmbw  and  the  United  States 
(1985);  J  M  Henao  and  Gerardo  Arrubla,  flwtory 
of  Colombia  (fcng  tr ,  1938);  Kathleen  Komoli, 
Cbtomfcibf.  Gateway  to  South  America  (1041) 
Colombo  <kutom'b6),  city  (pop  366,374),  capital 
bf  Ceylon,  a  port  on  the  Indian  Ocean  Before  the 
opening  of  Ceylon  to  trade  with  Europe,  Colombo, 
on  the  southwest  coast,  was  relatively  unimportant, 
because  it  was  not  easily  accessible  to  ships  from 
Wdm  It  lay  directly  on  the  trade  routes  from 
Europe,  however,  and  in  1505  the  Portuguese  es- 
tablished headquarters  here  and  built  a  fort.  The 
city  Was  successively  the  capita)  of  the  Dutch  rule 
of  the  island  and  British  rule  and  since  1948  has 
been  the  capital  of  the  dominion  of  Ceylon  The 
p6rt  is  on  the  shore  of  a  small  open  bay  protected  ' 
by  breakwaters  The  focus  of  the  rail  and,  to  a 
less  extent,  the  road  systems  of  Ceylon,  Colombo 
has  by  far  the  largest  foreign  trade  of  any  port  in 
the  country  Rubber,  coconut  fiber,  copra,  and  tea 


an  among  the  exports.  The  city  has  expanded  BO 
much  in  reoent  Jreare  that  little  remains  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch  settlements. 

Colin  (kolOn')  [Span., -Columbus),  city  (pop 
44,393),  Panama,  at  the  Caribbean  end  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  Originally  named  Aspmwall,  after 
William  Henry  ASPINWAIJU,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Panama  RR,  CoUSn,  although  surrounded  by 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  is  not  part  of  it  Th«  ad- 
jacent town,  CRISTOBAL,  within  tho  zone,  is  the 
American  residential  section  Col6n  is  a  thriving 
commercial  center,  exporting  tropical  fruits  and 
woods  The  city  has  a  wet  climate  and  was  often 
scourged  by  yeuow  fever  until  American  sanitary 
work  was  begun  under  W.  C  GOROAS. 

colon,  in  anatomy  see  INTKSTINB. 

colon,  m  writing  see  PUNCTUATION. 

Colonia  (kolo'nya),  city  (pop  c.7,700),  capital  of 
Colonia  dept ,  8  Uruguay,  on  the  RSo  de  la  Plata 
The  city  was  founded  by  the  Portuguese  m  1680 
and  was  the  center  of  bitter  fighting  between  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Spanish  before  it  ultimately 
was  secured  by  the  Spanish.  It  was  moved  to  its 
present  location  in  1797  A  small  port  in  a  nch  ag- 
ricultural district,  it  is  more  important  as  a  resort 
Its  name  in  full  is  Colonia  del  Sacramento. 

Colonial  architecture .  see  AMERICAN  ABCHrracruxs 

Colonial  Beach,  resort  town  (pop  1,106),  E  Va.,  on 
the  Potomac  and  E  of  Fredencksburg,  mo  1892 

Colonial  Conference,  British:  see  IMPBRUL  CON- 

FEHENCE 

Colonial  Heights,  town  (pop  3,194),  SB  Va ,  a 
suburb  of  Petersburg;  me  1926 

Colonial  National  Historical  Park,  8E  Va ,  mainly 
on  the  peninsula  between  the  York  and  James 
rivers,  created  1930  as  Colonial  National  Monu- 
ment, renamed  1936  The  park  embraces  a  historic 
area  of  7,129  acres  which  includes  YOBKTOWN, 
JAMBSTOWN,  WiLLiAMBStmo,  and  Cape  Henry 
(added  in  1939,  see  HHWRV,  CAPB),  the  Colonial 
Parkway,  part  of  the  park,  links  the  three  old 
towns  A  research  program  includes  archaeological 
and  historical  studies  and  restoration  and  recon- 
struction of  old  places  of  interest 

colonial  preference,  term  used  when  the  import  or 
export  duties  of  a  colony  are  lower  for  products 
of  the  mother  country  than  for  those  of  other 
countries  There  are  three  main  policies  wnich  colo- 
nial powers  may  adopt  towards  their  colonies,  the 
Open  Door  policy,  whereby  the  mother  country  con- 
cedes to  other  nations  free  access  to  the  colonial 
market,  a  system  of  preferential  tariffs  for  intra- 
impenal  trade,  or  tho  extension  of  the  home  coun- 
try's tariffs  to  oolomal  borders  Certain  colonial 
powers,  such  as  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
am,  use  all  three  systems  with  regard  to  different 
parts  of  their  possessions.  In  the  period  after  1875 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  installed  a  system  of 
empire  preference  in  legard  to  tariffs  on  raw  ma- 
terials and  manufactured  products,  though  Brit- 
ish colonial  pref ei  ence  rates  were  among  the  world's 
lowest,  they  were  important  because  of  the  vol- 
ume of  empire  trade  Imperial  preference  was  re- 
inforced by  a  series  of  agreements,  notably  the 
Ottawa  Agreements  of  1932,  but  though  imperial 
preference  has  benefited  certain  colonial  activities 
such  as  the  raising  of  tobacco,  it  has  never  approxi- 
mated Joseph  Chamberlain's  dream  of  empire  free 
trade  within  one  tariff  wall  and  has  been  increas- 
ingly subordinated  to  the  economic  autonomy  of 
the  component  colonies  Since  the  Second  World 
War,  economic  thinking  has  increasingly  favored 
free  trade  on  a  world  basis  Colonial  preference 
may  include  non tariff  preferences  such  as  preferen- 
tial access  to  capital  markets  In  addition  to 
colonial  preference  there  are  regional  preference 
and  ouBtomn-umon  agreements  such  as  link  nations 
in  Scandinavia,  Western  Europe,  or  the  Americas. 
See  CUSTOMS,  TAHIPF,  PROTECTION 

Colonie,  village  (pop   1,407),  E  N  Y  ,  near  Albany; 
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colonization.  Colonisation  implies  tho  extension  of 
political  control  over  an  area  by  tho  state  whose 
nationals  have  occupied  it  arid  connotes  the  settle- 
ment of  a  district  by  a  people  whose  material  cul- 
ture or  world  political  power  IB  superior  to  that  of 
tho  natives  It  may  consist  in  an  extensive  nugra* 
tion  of  nationals  to  an  outlying  district,  or  it  may 
be  the  assumption  of  control  over  the  territory  by 
military  or  civil  representatives  of  the  dominant 
power  Overpopulation  and  social  unrest  are  caus- 
es of  colonization,  but  imperialism,  economic  dis- 
tress, aggressive  humanitariaiusm,  and  desire  for 
adventure  or  individual  improvement  may  also  be 
dynamics  Colonisation  may  be  official,  or  it  may 
be  a  private  project  sponsored  by  chartered  corpo- 
rations or  by  associations  and  individuals  Before 
colonisation  can  be  effected,  the  natives  may  be 
subjected  or  wiped  out,  confined  to  reserved  areas, 
assimilated  or  converted  to  the  culture  of  the  colo- 
nists, otherwise,  a  modus  vtvendt  must  be  estab- 
lished by  the  imposition  of  a  treaty  or  alliance 
Colonisation  has  been  an  effective  means  of  spread- 
tag  cultures.  The  Phoenicians  founded  trading 
posts  throughout  the  Mediterranean  area  and  later 
exercised  political  dominion  over  these  commercial 
colonies  The  Greeks,  because'  of  political  difficul- 
ties, began  the  great  colonisation  movement  which 


stimulated  trade  and  diattmiAated  Hellenic  cul- 
ture. Their  colonies  were  founded  in  Crimea.  Asia 
Minor,  North  Africa,  Italy,  Steilv,  and  Gaul. 
Greek  colonies  were  patterned  after  the  parent 
state  and  were  at  first  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  in 
external  affairs  The  early  Romans,  unlike  the 
Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  were  not  a  great  trading 
people,  but  many  of  their  colonies  were  essentially 
commercial  With  the  development  of  the  empire, 
colonisation  received  impetus  from  imperialism 
The  Roman  colony  was  an  integral  part  of  the  em- 
pire, was  coordinated  with  it  by  a  remarkable  sys- 
tem of  communication  and  transportation,  and  re- 
ceived its  political  directions  from  Rome  In  their 
colonization,  the  Romans  usually  did  not  complete- 
ly destroy  native  culture,  and  in  some  instances 
they  bestowed  Roman  citizenship  upon  the  na- 
tives Venetian  and  Genoan  colonization  consisted 
m  the  establishment  of  commercial  colonies  along 
trade  routes  Over  these  the  city -states  exercised 
the  strictest  supervision.  The  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  became  great  colonizing  nations  at  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages  Portuguese  colonisation , 
which  began  with  the  establishment  of  trading 
ports  m  Africa  and  the  East,  received  impetus  with 
the  discovery  of  improved  methods  of  navigation, 
and  Emperor  Charles  V  sought  to  create  an  empire 
in  America  Both  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  exer- 
cised strict  governmental  control  over  their  colo- 
nies and  used  them  merely  as  a  basis  for  a  lucrative 
trade  with  the  parent  government  The  Iberian 
powers  not  only  failed  to  develop  the  agricultural 
resources  of  their  colonies,  but,  like  other  nations 
adhering  to  the  mercantilist  theory,  discouraged 
them  from  becoming  industrially  self-sufficient.  The 
internecine  strife  between  native  and  foreign-born 
colonists  (see  CREOLE)  and  between  lay  and  clerical 
officials  further  obstructed  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
colonial  development  Though  the  French  ad- 
hered to  the  mercantilist  theory  m  establishing  then 
colonies,  there  was  some  attempt,  especially  with 
chartered  companies,  to  settle  occupied  districts 
The  Dutch  introduced  the  great  private  trading 
companies,  which  founded  an  extensive  colonial 
empire  tributary  to  the  corporations  The  English 
colonists  in  North  America  were,  in  many  respect^, 
virtually  independent  of  the  parent  country,  the 
most  serious  restriction  being  the  establishment  of 
a  trade  monopoly  by  tho  homo  government  with 
the  Navigation  Acts  Because  their  territory  was 
suitable  for  settlement,  rather  than  exploitation, 
the  resident  e  of  the  British  colonists  tended  to  be 
permanent  The  INDUSTRIAL  RKVOIUTION  stimu- 
lated colonization  and  made  England  the  greatest 
colonial  power  The  From  h,  stripped  of  one  colonial 
empire  m  the  colonial  wars  of  the  18th  cent , 
founded  another  m  the  19th  century  German* , 
after  emerging  as  an  industrial  empire,  found  the 
colonies  of  other  powers  closed  to  German  prod- 
ucts She,  therefore,  embarked  upon  colonial  ven- 
tures and  was  followed  bv  Japan,  also  recently 
industrialized  These  ambitions  helped  to  bring 
about  the  first  World  War  and  the  Second  World 
War  Germany  was  stripped  of  c  olonies  after  the 
first  (onflut,  Japan  was  stripped  of  colonies  after 
the  necond  Meanwhile,  the  settlement  of  Siberia 
by  Rutwia  and  of  the  trans-MisaiBtnppi  region  by 
the  United  States  presented  another  phase  of  colo- 
nization Modern  colonisation,  frequently  nret  eded 
by  an  era  in  which  missionaries  and  traders  were 
active,  has  been  largely  exploitative,  securing  mar- 
kets for  consumers'  goods  evolved  into  an  effort  to 
Europeamzc  colonies  by  the  introduction  of  pro- 
ducers' goods,  or  to  secure  an  unrest™  ted  supph 
of  necessary  raw  materials  While  colonization 
may  result  in  a  monopolisation  of  privileges  in  a 
certain  locality,  it  is  usually  not  diret  tly  lucrative, 
for  it  involves  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  treasury 
of  the  home  government.  Colonisation  may  result 
not  only  in  a  loss  of  population  and  capital  by  the 
parent  nation,  but  may  cause  the  development  of 
competitive  industries  See  IMPERIALISM,  MAN- 
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note  on  the  present  state  of  colonization,  see  t'Oir- 
OXY  See  David  Haimay,  The  Great  Chartered 
Companies  (1926),  Ramsay  Muir,  The  Expansion 
of  Europe  (6th  ed  ,  1939),  M  E  Townsend  and  C 
H.  Peake,  European  Colonial  Expansion  svncc  1871 
(1941),  M  F  Perham,  Colonial  Government  (1950). 
Coloana  (kolAn'na),  noble  Roman  family,  which 
played  a  leading  part  in  the  history  of  Rome  from 
the  12th  to  the  IGth  cent  They  were  hereditary 
enemies  of  the  Ossmi  family  and  generally  sided 
with  the  Ghibellmes  against  the  popes.  Sciarra 
Colonn*  (shar'ru),  d  1329,  a  bitter  enemy  of  Pope 
BONIFACE  VIII,  was  excommunicated,  fled  to  the 
court  of  Philip  IV  of  PYance,  and  led,  with  Chan- 
cellor Nogaret,  the  French  expedition  that  cap* 
tured  ( 1 303)  Boniface  He  slapped  the  pope's  face. 
Later,  as  senator  of  Rome,  Sciarra  supported  Em- 
peror Louis  IV  during  his  Italian  expedition,  but 
was  forced  into  exile  after  Louis's  departure.  De- 
spite its  antipapal  attitude,  the  family  produced  in 
Pope  MARTIN  V  {Oddone  Colonna)  one  of  the  most 
successful  advocates  of  papal  authority,  Fabrizio 
Colonoa  (fabre'tayO),  d  1520,  was  a  general  erf  toe 
Holy  League  against  Lonis  XII  of  France.  His 
daughter  was  Vittorla  ColonM  (see  separate  ar- 
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tide).  Proiporo  Colonna  (pro'spftrO),  1452-1533, 
Fabroio's  cousin,  also  fought  the  French  in  the 
Italian  Wars  and  defeated  them  (1522)  at  La 
Bicocca.  M«rc«ntonio  Colonna  (mftrkanto'nyo), 
1535-84,  commanded  the  papal  forces  in  the  battle 
of  Lepanto  (1571).  Numerous  other  members  of 
the  family  distinguished  themselves  m  the  service 
of  the  Holy  See  and  of  Spain  Three  lines  of  the 
family,  all  of  princely  rank,  are  still  in  existence. 
The  Colonna  Palace  m  Rome  was  begun  by 
Martin  V. 

Colonna.  Vittoria,  marches*  dl  Peicara  (vet-t6'rea 
kOldn'na  mftrk&'za  dS  paska'ra),  1492-1547,  Ital- 
ian poet;  daughter  of  Fabrizio  Colonna  The  death 
(1525)  of  her  soldier  husband,  to  whom  she  was 
greatly  devoted,  was  the  inspiration  of  much  of  her 
verse,  which  deals  also  with  religious  themes.  Much 
admired  for  her  character  as  well  as  for  her  poetry, 
she  was  a  friend  of  Michelangelo,  who  wrote  son- 
nets to  her.  For  a  translation  of  her  verse,  see 
Lorna  de'  Lucchi,  An  Anthology  of  Italian  Poems 
(1922). 

colonnade  (kSlunadO,  columns  arranged  m  a  straight 
or  curved  row  and  supporting  an  ENTABLATURE 
Though  colonnades  have  been  largely  used  as 
purely  decorative  elements  beginning  with  Roman 
architecture,  their  function  is  primarily  structural 
The  colonnade  is  the  finished  expression  of  tra- 
beated  construction,  of  which  a  row  of  wood  posts 
supporting  a  horizontal  wood  beam  would  be  the 
rudimentary  form  which  must  have  preceded  the 
use  of  stone  The  Egyptians  were  the  first  to  de- 
velop the  architectural  possibilities  of  colonnades  in 
the  HYPOBTYLE  halls  of  their  temples  In  Greek 
architecture,  colonnades  were  the  dominant  fea- 
ture, the  greatest  study  being  given  to  proportion- 
ing the  columns,  to  their  spaoings  (mtercolumma- 
tion),  and  to  all  details  which  would  yield  maxi- 
mum harmony  The  rectangular  chamber  (NAOB) 
of  Greek  temples  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
freestanding  colonnades,  those  at  front  and  rear 
forming  the  porticoes,  while  in  Roman  construc- 
tion the  side  colonnades  wore  generally  attached  to 
the  walls  of  the  OBLLA  as  "engaged"  columns  The 
use  of  colonnades  continued  through  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  18th  and  19th  cent  In  the  CLASSIC 
REVIVAL,  in  America  they  came  to  be  the  popular 
feature  throughout  the  country  In  recent  times 
they  are  less  employed 

Colonne,  Edouard  (adfioar'  k6l6n'),  1838-1910, 
French  conductor  and  violinist,  studied  at  the 
Pam  Conservatoire  He  appeared  as  a  conductor 
m  Europe  and  England  and  was  leading  violinist 
of  the  Pans  Opera  until  1873  In  that  year  he 
founded  in  Pans  the  Concert  National,  which  later 
became  known  as  the  Colonne  Concerts 

Colonsay  (k&l'unza),  island  (area  with  Oronsay 
11,076  acres,  pop  with  Oronsay  238),  off  W  Scot- 
land, in  Argyllshire,  one  of  the  Inner  Hebrides 

colony.  In  common  usage,  any  noncontiguous  ter- 
ritory of  a  state  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  is  con- 
sidered a  colony,  although  the  term  specifically 
applies  either  to  a  distant  settlement  of  nationals 
which  retains  political  connections  with  the  parent 
state  or  to  a  group  of  nationals  residing  in,  and 
under  the  jurisdiction  of,  a  foreign  state  A  settle- 
ment colony  is  usuallv  founded  in  an  uninhabited 
region  or  one  sparsely  inhabited  by  people  of  a 
lower  material  culture  The  colonists  generally 
duplicate  the  essential  features  of  the  home  govern- 
ment, yet  may  greatly  modify  them  to  suit  new 
conditions  Such  colonies  early  secure  autonomy 
and  may  become  dominions  or  independent  states 
An  exploitation  colony  is  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploiting  a  region  rich  m  resources,  or 
with  commercial  possibilities,  where  the  inhabit- 
ants may  or  may  not  possess  a  high  level  of  culture 
Such  colonies,  furthermore,  may  have  dense  native 
populations  Colonists  in  an  exploitation  colony 
will  chiefly  consist  of  military  and  administrative 
officers,  and  commercial  and  financial  representa- 
tives A  variation  of  the  exploitation  settlement, 
the  culture  colony,  is  found  m  tropical  countries 
where  the  plantation  system  prevails  Frequently 
slavery  and  forced  labor  are  employed  m  the  culti- 
vation of  specialized  agricultural  products  After 
the  conquest  or  occupation  of  a  colony,  authority 
usually  passes  from  military  officials  to  civil  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sovereign  In  an  exploitation  col- 
ony the  government  tends  to  be  highly  centralized 
and  is  frequently  upheld  by  the  presence  of  a  strong 
police  force,  in  a  settlement  colony  there  is  gener- 
ally a  rapid  evolution  from  a  purely  military  or 
autocratic  government  to  autonomy  or  incorpora- 
tion within  the  parent  state  As  their  colonial  em- 
pires expand,  nations  establish  colonial  offices  to 
formulate  definite  policies  and  to  integrate  colonial 
administration  The  tendency  of  Great  Britain  to 
grant  some  measure  of  autonomy  led  to  the  do- 
minion system  and  ultimately  to  the  formation  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  (for  a  brief 
account,  see  BRITISH  EMPIRE).  In  the  mid-20th 
cent  the  forces  working  toward  independence  of 
colonies  in  Asia  and  Africa  has  had  very  profound 
results,  notably  in  India,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Indo- 
China,  and  Indonesia.  The  organization  of  the 
French  Empire  was  changed  profoundly  with  the 
creation  of  the  FRENCH  UNION  m  1946.  The  emer- 
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gence  of  Indonesia  reduced  the  great  imperial  pos- 
sessions of  the  Netherlands  to  a  shadow.  Thus,  the 
status  (and  even  nature)  of  the  colony  in  general 
has  altered  and  promises  to  change  even,  more  in 
the  future  as  the  old  types  of  exploitation  and  cul- 
ture colony  tend  to  disappear  altogether  in  well- 
settled  and  developed  areas,  leaving  only  the  islands 
and  undeveloped  areas  m  true  colonial  status,  and 
even  the  administration  of  these  is  changing  with 
the  times  For  bibliography,  see  COLONIZATION 
colophon  [Gr  ].  Before  the  use  of  printing  in  West- 
ern Europe  a  manuscript  often  ended  with  a  state- 
ment about  the  author,  the  scribe,  or  the  illumina- 
tor The  first  printed  book  to  have  a  comparable 
concluding  statement  was  the  Mainz  Psalter,  the 
last  paragraph  of  which  gives  the  information  that 
the  book  was  printed  in  1457  by  Fust  and  Schoffer 
After  this,  a  printed  book  commonly  ended  with  a 
statement  of  the  kind,  now  called  a  colophon,  until 
the  information  came  to  be  given  on  the  title  page 
—the  usual  practice  after  c  1520  The  name  colo- 
phon is  applied  also  to  a  like  statement  near  the 
beginning  of  a  book  and  to  a  printer's  mark  or  a 
publisher's  device  on  a  title  page  or  elsewhere  A 
colophon  of  some  kind  is  customary  in  limited  and 
de  luxe  editions 

color.  Light  transmitted  from  an  object  to  the  hu- 
man eye  causes  the  different  color  cones  of  the 
retina  to  react,  thus  making  possible  perception  of 
different  color  phenomena  in  the  objects  When 
sunlight  passes  through  a  glass  prism,  dispersion 
takes  place  and  a  band  of  color  called  the  solar 
spectrum  is  produced  Since  the  colors  which  com- 
pose sunlight  or  white  light  have  different  wave 
lengths,  they  travel  at  different  speeds  through  the 
glass  The  colors  of  the  visible  spectrum  are  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  the 
rod  light  has  the  longest  wave  length  and  travels 
more  rapidly  through  the  glass  than  the  blue  light, 
which  has  a  shorter  wave  length  Color  is  therefore 
a  property  of  light  which  depends  upon  wave 
length  When  light  falls  upon  an  object,  some  of  it 
is  absorbed  That  which  is  not  absorbed  is  re- 
flected, and  the  apparent  color  of  an  object  de- 
pends upon  the  wave  length  of  the  light  that  it  re- 
flects, e  g  ,  a  red  object  observed  in  daylight  ap- 
pears red  because  it  reflects  only  the  long  waves 
producing  red  light  The  color  of  a  transparent 
object  depends  upon  the  wave  length  of  the  light 
that  it  transmits  An  opaque  object  that  reflects 
all  wave  lengths  appears  white,  and  one  that  ab- 
sorbs all  wave  lengths  appears  black  Black  and 
white  are  not  generally  considered  true  colors, 
black  is  said  to  result  from  the  absence  of  color,  and 
white  from  the  presence  of  all  colors  mixed  to- 
gether Certain  colors  are  sometimes  called  pri- 
mary colors  since  they  can,  as  a  result  of  various 
combinations,  produce  all  the  color  sensations 
According  to  some  investigators  the  primary  colors 
of  light  or  spectral  colors  are  red,  green,  and  blue 
(or  blue-violet,  or  violet)  The  process  of  combin- 
ing those  colors  is  said  to  be  an  "additive"  one,  i  e  , 
the  sensations  produced  by  different  wave  lengths 
of  light  are  added  together  White  can  be  pro- 
duced by  combining  all  three  primary  colors  Any 
two  colors  which  together  produce  white  are  called 
complementary  colors,  e  g  ,  yellow  and  blue  or  red 
and  bluish-green  When  pigments  are  mixed,  how- 
ever, the  resulting  sensations  differ  from  those  of 
the  spectral  colors,  the  method  in  this  case  being  a 
"subtractive"  one,  since  subtraction  or  absorption 
of  some  of  the  wave  lengths  of  light  occurs  Red, 
yellow,  and  blue  are  called  the  primary  pigments 
A  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  pigments  yields  green 
because  green  is  the  only  color  not  absorbed  by  one 
pigment  or  the  other  A  mixture  of  the  three  pri- 
mary pigments  produces  black  Color  has  long 
been  used  to  represent  affiliations  and  loyalties  and 
as  a  symbol  of  various  moods  and  qualities  A 
well-known  use  of  the  symbolism  of  color  is  in  the 
liturgical  colors  of  the  Western  Church,  according 
to  which  the  color  of  the  vestments  vanes  through 
the  ecclesiastical  calendar,  e  g  ,  purple  (i  e  ,  violet) 
is  the  color  of  Advent  and  Lent,  white  of  Easter, 
and  red  of  the  feasts  of  the  martyrs  See  also  LIGHT, 

PAINTING,     PROTECTIVE     COLORATION,     SPECTRUM, 

VISION  See  R.  M  Evans,  Introduction  to  Color 
(1948) 

Colorado  (kolura'du,  -ra'dS,  -ra'do),  state  (104,247 
sq  mi  ,1940  pop  1,123,296;  1949  estimated  pop 
1,215,000),  W  United  States,  one  of  the  Rocky 
Mt  states,  admitted  1876  as  the  38th  state  (and 
therefore  known  as  the  Centennial  State)  DENVER 
is  the  capital,  by  far  the  largest  city,  and  the  center 
of  state  activity  Colorado  is  in  the  center  of  the 
vast  western  area  between  the  Mississippi  river 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  midway  between  the  Cana- 
dian and  Mexican  borders  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Wyoming  and  Nebraska,  on  the  east  by 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  on  the  south  by  Oklahoma 
and  New  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by  Utah  The 
plains  of  the  eastern  section,  part  of  the  high  Great 
Plains,  still  retain  the  characteristics  of  the  tidal 
flats  that  they  once  were  Gentle  slopes  nse  to 
foothills,  and  beyond  tower  the  pinnacles  of  the 
Front  Range,  the  most  famous  of  them  PIKE'S 
PEAK  Westward  a  series  of  well-watered  am- 
phitheaters lie — the  natural  parklands  of  Colorado, 
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including  the  North  Park,  the  Middle  Park,  th» 
South  Park,  and  the  San  Luis  Park.  Beyond  rw* 
other  complex  ranges  of  the  Rockies  with  high, 
snow-capped  peaks.  Among  them  winds  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  In  this  area  of  basins  and  moun- 
tains are  some  of  the  most  famous  scenic  spots  in 
the  United  States,  including  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park,  Estes  National  Park,  the  Great 
Sand  Dunes  National  Monument,  and  Wheeler 
National  Monument.  To  the  southwest  of  the 
Continental  Divide  lies  a  formidable  but  beautiful 
country  of  mesa  and  canyon,  once  the  home  of  the 
cliff  dwellers  In  the  northwest  part  of  the  state 
are  the  remote  canyons  of  the  Yampa  river  and 
the  Green  River,  formerly  used  by  cattle  thieve* 
and  highwaymen,  still  a  favonte  hunting  ground 
for  deer,  bear,  and  mountain  lion  Colorado,  with 
a  mean  elevation  of  c. 6,800  ft  and  with  51  of  the 
80  peaks  of  North  America  over  14,000  ft ,  lay* 
claim  to  the  name  "top  of  the  world  "  Down  from 
these  vast  heights  rush  the  melting  snows  which 
have  gathered  on  the  peaks,  radiating  out  to  form 
important  nver  systems  and  nourish  the  water- 
hungry  lands  beyond  The  broad  timber  belt, 
largely  coniferous  and  mostly  protected  as  national 
forest  reserves,  acts  as  a  huge  reservoir  The 
mighty  COLORADO  river  originates  in  Rooky  Moun- 
tain National  Park,  and  the  headwaters  of  the 
PLATTE,  the  ARKANSAS,  and  the  Rio  GRANDE  also 
gather  in  Colorado's  mountains  By  irrigation  this 
state,  where  the  average  yearly  rainfall  is  only 
1662  inches,  has  been  able  to  develop  otherwise 
unusable  land,  and  it  ranks  second  only  to  Cali- 
fornia in  acres  of  irrigated  land  Farming  is  the 
major  industry,  and  the  rudimentary  cultivation 
of  the  Indian  has  been  succeeded  by  a  well-devel- 
oped agricultural  system  with  diversified  crops, 
including  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  melons,  fruits,  and 
feed  crops,  while  canneries  and  sugar  refineries  are 
an  industrial  outgrowth  of  this  agricultural  produc- 
tion The  fuel  resources  of  the  state  are  considera- 
ble, for  Colorado  ranks  first  among  the  states  in 
coal  reserves  and  1 1th  m  potential  water  power  and 
has  valuable  oil  fields  and  oil  reserves  Gold,  the 
lure  to  exploration  and  settlement,  was  the  first 
of  over  200  useful  minerals  to  be  discovered,  35 
of  them  are  now  being  mined  Important  among 
these  are  molybdenum,  silver,  copper,  vanadium. 
Bine,  and  uranium,  as  well  as  large  deposits  of  val- 
uable stones  The  milling  and  smelting  of  these 
minerals  initiated  Colorado's  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, and  the  processing  of  minerals  and  the 
production  of  machinery  and  metal  products  con- 
tinues to  be  important.  Except  for  primitive  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  the  early  inhabitants  of  Colo- 
rado left  these  resources  untouched  The  Basket 
Makers,  earliest-known  Indians,  settled  in  the 
mesa  country  around  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  W  hen  white  men  entered  Colorado,  they  found 
the  Ute  Indians  in  the  mountain  areas,  while  the 
Comanche,  the  Cheyenne,  the  Arapaho,  and  the 
Kiowa  roamed  the  Great  Plains  Intertribal  war- 
fare between  plains  and  mountain  Indians  was 
intermittent,  and  on  the  plains  the  nomadic  tribes 
carried  on  ceaseless  raids  The  Ute  attacked  the 
whites  in  mountains  and  foothills  until  a  Ute 
chief,  Ouray,  brought  peace  in  1873  The  Ute 
Consolidated  Agency  in  SW  Colorado  is  today  the 
only  Indian  reservation  ui  the  state  On  the 
plains  the  four  nations  combined  forces  m  1840  to 
combat  the  invasion  of  their  homelands  and  hunt- 
ing grounds,  and  the  settlement  of  Colorado  by  the 
Americans  was  accompanied  by  massacres,  loot- 
ings, and  subsequent  reprisals  Efforts  by  the 
Federal  government  failed  to  achieve  peace,  and 
the  warfare  culminated  in  victory  for  the  white 
men  after  the  Indian  Wars  (1861-69)  and  the 
Buffalo  War  (1873-74)  Behind  them  the  Indians 
left  permanent  traces  in  the  place  names — Ouray, 
Arapahoe,  Cheyenne — just  as  did  the  Spanish  and 
the  trench,  the  miners  and  the  cattlemen  Prob- 
ably a  Spanish  conquistador  was  the  first  white 
man  to  enter  Colorado,  although  the  French  voyar 
geurs  and  trappers  were  exploring  the  area  early 
in  the  18th  cent  The  search  for  gold  lured  Juau 
Maria  Rivera  into  the  San  Juan  valley  in  1765, 
and  later  (1776)  Silvestre  Velez  de  Kscalante  jour- 
neyed through  part  of  the  state  This  region  was 
practically  virgin  territory  to  the  white  man  when 
the  United  States  bought  the  area  N  of  the  Arkan- 
sas and  E  of  the  Rockies  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
of  1803  The  achievements  of  expeditionary  par- 
ties sent  out  by  the  Federal  government  under 
Zebulon  M.  PIKE  (1906),  Stephen  H  LONG  (1819- 
20),  and  John  C  FREMONT  (1842-43  and  1846)  were 
considerable,  they  gathered  much  scientific  in- 
formation and  made  routes  well  known.  Those 
routes  had  already  been  opened,  however,  by  fur 
traders,  the  famous  mountain  men,  including  Wil- 
liam H  ASHLEY,  James  BRIDOER,  Thomas  FIT-S- 
PA TRICK,  Jedediah  S  SMITH,  Kit  CARSON,  "Uncle 
Dick"  Wooton,  and  the  Bent  brothers.  BENT'S 
FORT,  m  Colorado,  was  indeed  one  of  the  best 
known  of  all  Western  trading  posts  Settlement 
did  not  begin,  however,  until  the  United  States  had 
acquired  the  remainder  of  present  Colorado  after 
the  Mexican  War  by  cession  from  Mexico  in  1848 
(with  Texas  yielding  some  territory  in  1850).  It 
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waa  not  until  the  cry  "Pike's  Peak  or  Bust"  swept 
the  nation  that  any  substantial  number  of  people 
entered  Colorado  In  1869  John  Gregory  made  his 
"lucky  strike"  on  the  site  of  present  Central  City, 
and  the  lusty,  lawless  days  of  the  mining  boom  be- 
gan Many  cities,  including  Denver,  were  founded 
in  1859,  and  as  early  as  1868  the  first  comers,  self- 
styled  the  Argonauts,  organized  the  gold  fields  as 
Arapahoe  co  of  Kansas  Territory  The  region  was 
divided  into  districts,  and  miners'  and  people's 
courts  were  set  up  to  provide  quick  justice  After 
the  voters  rejected  a  move  toward  statehood  in 
1869,  the  illegal  Territory  of  Jefferson  was  formed 
and  operated  until  the  bill  for  territorial  status  was 
passed  by  Congress  m  1861  William  Gilpm,  the 
first  governor,  chose  the  name  Colorado  [Span  ,  — 
red  or  colored]  After  being  vetoed  by  Andrew 
Johnson  in  1867,  the  congressional  measure  for 
statehood  passed  m  1876,  and  Denver  became  the 
capital  with  J  L  Routt  the  first  governor  Be- 
fore this  time,  in  the  middle  '60s,  the  surface  gold 
had  been  extracted,  and  mining  areas  were,  and 
m  many  cases  remain,  studded  with  ghost  towns — 
the  machinery  abandoned  and  shacks  deserted 
Other  towns,  such  as  Central  City  with  its  famous 
opera  house  to  remind  it  of  its  days  of  opulence, 
managed  to  keep  going  Later  booms  also  left 
their  ghost  towns  The  lean  mining  years  were 
partially  counterbalanced  by  the  development  of 
huge  ranches,  and  the  extension  of  farming  was 
stimulated  by  increasing  railway  construction  The 
fortunate  discovery  (1875)  of  lead  ore  bearing 
silver  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  and  boom 
days  were  on  again  Population  increased  almost 
five-fold  between  1870  and  1880,  and  Colorado, 
education-conscious  since  its  early  mining  days, 
established  mstitutionsof  higherlearmng — Colorado 
Seminary,  now  the  Umv  of  Denver,  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Fort  Col- 
lins, the  School  of  Mines  at  Golden,  Colorado 
College  at  Colorado  Springs,  and  the  Umv  of 
Colorado  at  Boulder  Prosperity  was  short-lived, 
for  while  the  '90s  brought  a  nth  silver  strike  at 
Creedo  and  the  discovery  of  the  state's  richest 
gold  field  at  Cripple  Creek,  it  also  brought  the 
collapse  of  the  silver  market,  industrial  strife,  dis- 
putes over  railway  franchises,  and  warfare  between 
sheep  and  cattle  interests  Many  of  labor's  battles 
were  fought  in  the  mines  of  Colorado,  continuing 
into  the  20th  cent ,  and  the  lawlessness  and  ruth- 
lessness  of  both  employers  and  miners  were  remi- 
niscent of  days  of  Indian  warfare  and  of  the  early 
mining  camps  A  system  of  state  industrial  control 
was  instituted  (1896)  with  the  state  board  of  arbi- 
tration and  has  sine  e  been  supplemented  by  legis- 
lative enactments  When  the  silver  market  broke, 
Colorado  turned  politically  to  a  fusion  Populist- 
Democratic  ticket  on  the  platform  of  return  to 
bimetallism  The  move  was  unsuccessful,  but  by 
1910,  with  the  improvement  of  national  conditions, 
Colorado  had  settled  down  to  a  predominantly 
agricultural  economy  The  establishment  of  large 
national  parks  in  the  early  1900s  provided  an 
additional  source  of  revenue  through  the  tourist 
trade  In  the  First  World  War  the  price  of  silver 
eoared  again,  and  the  total  economy  prospered 
The  stock  crash  of  1929  and  the  droughts  of  1935 
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means  of  HOOVER  DAM,  Davis  Dam  (main  struc- 
ture completed  1950),  the  ALL-AMERICAN  CANAL, 
and  PABKBK  DAM  The  river  above  the  entrance  of 
the  Green  is  sometimes  called  Grand  River  See 
U  8  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  The  Colorado  River 
(1946)  a  (ktilura'du)  River  rising  in  NW  Texas 
in  the  Llano  Estacado  and  fed  by  "draws"  in  E 
New  Mexico  It  flows  more  than  600  mi  geneially 
southeastward  through  Austin  to  Matagorda  Bay 
Destructive  floods  which  prevented  pnvate  de- 
velopment of  power  led  the  state  legislatui  e  to  set 
up  boards  to  undertake  projects  for  flood  control, 
power  plants,  and  some  irrigation  Of  these,  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Authority  since  its  founding 
in  1934  has  been  especially  active,  with  Federal  as- 
sistance, the  most  important  results  have  been 
Buchanan  Dam  near  Burnet,  the  Roy  Inks  Dam  a 
few  miles  further  downstream,  the  Marshall  Ford 
Dam  or  Mansfield  Dam,  which  impounds  Lake 
Travis,  and  the  Tom  Miller  Dam,  which  impounds 
Lake  Austin  These  projects  have  been  of  immense 
benefit  to  Austin  and  a  large  part  of  the  Southwest 
The  Upper  Colorado  River  Authority  and  the 
Middle  Colorado  River  Authority  have  also  ini- 
tiated projects,  and  the  waters  of  the  river  and  its 
tributaries  are  used  for  various  municipal  reservoirs 
and  power  plants  All  such  uses  are  coordinated  in 
the  ovei-all  plan 

Colorado,  University  of  (kSlur&'du-ra'dS.-ra'do), 
mainly  at  Boulder,  state  supported,  coeducational, 
chartered  18bl,  opened  1877  It  has  colleges  of 
arts  and  sciences  (with  education  and  jouinalism), 
engineering,  music,  and  pharmacy  and  schools  of 
medicine  (at  Denver,  with  a  nursing  school  and 
general  and  psychopathic  hospitals),  business,  and 
law  The  buildings  include  an  auditorium,  a  noted 
science  museum,  and  a  large,  modern  library. 

Colorado  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at 
Fort  Collins,  with  land-grant  support,  coeduca- 
tional, chartered  1870,  opened  187Q  as  an  agricul- 
tural college,  renamed  1935  It  has  divisions  of 
agriculture,  engineering,  forestry  and  range  con- 
servation, homo  economics,  science  and  arts,  and 
veterinary  medicine  The  Foit  Lewis  School  near 
Durango  is  a  branch 

Colorado-Big  Thompson  project,  proposed  by  the 
Federal  government  to  divert  water  from  the  head- 
streams  of  the  Colorado  river  E  across  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  to  irrigate  lands  in  NE  Colorado 
and  to  supply  power  The  water  is  to  be  diverted 
by  several  dams,  notably  Granby  Dam,  295  ft 
high  and  885  ft  long,  in  the  Colorado  and  Green 
Mountain  Dam  (est  1943),  309  ft  high  and  1,150 
ft  long,  in  the  Blue  River  It  is  to  be  stored  in 
Granby  Reservoir,  Shadow  Mountain  Lake,  and 
Grand  Lake  before  it  is  pumped  through  the  Alva 
B  Adams  Tunnel  (est  1947),  13  1  mi  long,  to  fall 
down  the  eastern  slope  and  flow  into  the  Big 
Thompson  river,  a  tributary  of  the  South  Platte 
Dams  near  Fort  Collins  and  Estes  Park  divert  the 
water  for  use,  and  plants  at  Green  Mountain  Dam 
and  at  Estos  Park  generate  power 

Colorado  City  (kfilura'du),  city  (1940  pop  5,213, 
1947  estimated  pop  7,300),  co  seat  of  Mitchell  co  , 
W  Texas,  on  the  Colorado  and  WSW  of  Sweet- 
water  It  got  wealth  from  shipping  cattle  in  the 
late  19th  cent  and  increased  it  later  by  processing 
cotton  and  by  refining  oil  It  is  now  the  center  for 


and  1937  brought  hardship  to  many,  but  Colorado  cotton  and  by  refining  oil  It  is  now  the  center  for 
survived  to  provide  food  and  valuable  minerals  dairying  and  for  farms  growing  grams,  peanuts, 
and  metal  products  for  the  Second  World  War  hairy  vetch,  and  other  crops  as  well  as  cotton 


and  metal  products  for  the  Second  World  War 
While  the  natural  beauties  and  healthful  air  of  this 
mountain  state  continue  to  attract  visitors  from  all 
over  the  world,  modern  Colorado,  through  the 
projection  of  large  irrigation  and  power  develop- 
ments, moves  toward  a  greater  utilization  of  its 
natural  wealth  See  M  L  Baggs,  Colorado  Queen 
Jewel  of  the  Rockies  (1918),  J  H  Baker  and  Le 
Roy  Hafen,  History  of  Colorado  (1927) ,  George  F 
Wilhson,  Here  They  Dug  the  Gold  (1931),  Le  Roy 
Hafen,  Colorado  the  Story  of  a  Western  Common- 
wealth (1933);  Percy  Stanley  Frits,  Colorado,  the 
Centennial  State  (1941),  Federal  Writers'  Project, 
Colorado  a  Guide  to  the  Highest  State  (1941), 
Colorado.  Short  Studies  of  Its  Past  and  Present 
(1927). 

Colorado  (kSldra'dhS),  nver,  534  mi  long,  rising 
from  tributaries  in  the  Andes  and  flowing  SE  across 
3  central  Argentina  to  the  Atlantic  It  is  considered 
as  marking  the  northern  limit  of  Patagonia 

Colorado.  1  (kolura'dd,  -r&'do)  River  rising  in  Colo- 
rado at  the  Continental  Divide  and  flowing  roughly 
SW  through  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Arizona,  then 
between  Nevada  and  Arizona  and  between  Arisona 
and  California,  and  into  Mexico  to  empty  into  the 
Gulf  of  California.  It  is  the  great  river  of  the  SW 
United  States,  c.  1,400  mi  long  and  draining  about 
8  percent  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  The 
Gunmson  river  joins  it  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo , 
the  Green  (coming  from  Wyoming)  joins  it  in  Utah, 
the  San  Juan  and  the  Little  Colorado  join  it  above 
the  GRAND  CANTON  The  chief  tributary  of  the 
lower  reaches  is  the  Gila.  The  mouth  of  the  river 
was  seen  (1539)  by  Francisco  de  Ulloa,  the  lower 
part  explored  (1540)  by  Hernando  de  AlarotSn 
Later  it  was  much  used  for  navigation  in  the  lower 
part  It  has  canyons,  most  spectacularly  the  Grand 
Canyon,  which  challenged  explorers  and  scientists 
It  is  used  for  power  and  irrigation,  especially  by 


Colorado  College  (k61ura'du,-ra'd6,-ra'd6),  at  Colo- 
rado Springs,  norisectarian,  coeducational,  char- 
tered and  opened  1874,  a  pioneer  in  this  region 
Research  on  Western  history  and  on  tuberculosis 
is  carried  on  here 

Colorado  National  Monument:  see  NATIONAL  PARKS 
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Colorado  potato  beetle  or  potato  bug,  black-and- 
yellow-striped  beetle,  destructive  in  both  the  adult 
and  larva  stages  chiefly  to  the  potato  plant  The 
adults  winter  underground  and  emerge  in  spring  to 
lay  the  orange-yellow  eggs  on  the  underside  of  the 
leaves  The  larvae  ore  reddish  and  spotted  with 
black.  In  1824  the  insect  was  discovered  in  the  E 
Rocky  Mt  region  It  fed  on  BUFFALO  BUR  and 
other  wild  relatives  of  the  potato  Potato  culture 
provided  it  with  more  desirable  food  It  began  to 
spread  eastward  from  Colorado  in  the  late  1850s 
and  reached  the  Atlantic  coast  by  1874  During 
the  First  World  War  it  was  carried  to  Europe 
Spraying  the  plants  with  poison  is  the  usual  method 
of  control  The  first  general  use  of  Pans  green  was 
against  this  insect  Later  arsenic  compounds  were 
also  used  In  1939,  when  the  beetle  threatened  the 
potato  crop  in  Switzerland,  DDT,  which  had  just 
been  rediscovered,  was  found  effective 

Colorado  School  of  Mines,  at  Golden,  state  sup- 
ported, mainly  for  men,  chartered  1874  It  is  a 
pioneer  mining  and  engineering  school  of  university 
grade  It  owns  an  experimental  mine,  a  field  lab- 
oratory, and  an  experimental  plant 

Colorado  Springs,  city  (pop  36,789,  alt  c  6,000  ft), 
co  seat  of  El  Paso  co ,  central  Colo  ,  on  Monu- 
ment and  Fountain  creeks  and  8  of  Denver,  at  the 
foot  of  Pikes  Peak;  founded  1871,  mo  1886  It  is  a 
residential  city  and  health  resort  near  mineral 
springs  (at  Manitou  Springs)  In  the  city  are 
COLORADO  COLLEGE,  the  Fountain  Valley  School, 


the  fine  arts  center,  the  state  school  for  the  deaf 
and  the  blind,  and  the  city  museum  The  Garden 
of  the  Gods  adjoins  the  city  on  the  noithwest,  and 
near  by  are  the  Will  Rogers  Shrine  and  aeveial 
noted  pnvate  sanatormms  The  city  is  headquar- 
ters for  Pike  National  Forest,  to  the  west 
coloration,  protective*  see  PROTECTIVE  COLORATION. 
color  blindness  or  Daltonism,  usually  a  congenital 
defect  resulting  in  the  inability  to  tecognizo  colors, 
especially  red  and  green  The  vision  is  otheiwise 
normal,  usually  both  eyes  are  affected  The  defect 
occurs  in  from  5  to  10  percent  of  men  and  in  less 
than  1  percent  of  women  Theie  is  also  coloi  blind- 
ness caused  by  actual  disease  of  the  optic  nerve 
from  infection,  intoxication,  or  atrophy  Recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  detecting  the  condition  m 
candidates  for  certain  occupations,  eg,  lailioad 
engineer,  airplane  pilot,  and  a  driver  of  any  motor 
vehicle,  led  to  the  devising  of  tests  Used  in  diag- 
nosis are  mosaic  patterns  of  dots  m  which  the  coloi  - 
blind  person  cannot  correctly  identify  a  partially 
concealed  nguie,  number,  or  pattern  and  coloi - 
matching  tests  using  wools  and,  more  recently, 
enameled  chips 

color  photography .  see  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
color  printing   see  PRINTING 

Colossae  (kultS'se),  ancient  city  of  SW  Phr>gia, 
Asia  Minor,  S  of  the  Maeandcr  (modern  Monderes), 
now  in  W  Asiatic  Turkey  It  flourished  as  a  trad- 
ing town  until  eclipsed  by  neighboring  Laodicea 
It  was  the  congregation  of  the  early  Christian 
Church  here  to  whom  St  Paul  addressed  the  epistle 
to  the  COLOMBIANS 

Colosseum  or  Coliseum  (both  kftlusS'um),  common 
name  of  the  Flavian  Amphitheater  m  Rome,  near 
the  southeast  end  of  the  Forum,  between  the  Pala- 
tine Hill  and  the  Esquilme  Hill  Begun  by  Ves- 
pasian in  A  D  72  and  completed  by  Titus  of  the 
Flavian  family  in  A  D  80,  it  is  the  most  imposing 
of  existing  Roman  antiquities  The  vast  four- 
stoned  oval  (617  ft  x  512  ft ),  much  of  which  is 
still  standing,  had  tier  on  tier  of  marble  seats  ac- 
commodating c  50,000  spectators  It  encloses  an 
arena  (250  ft  x  151  ft )  where  gladiatorial  com- 
bats were  held  (see  CLADIATOHH)  According  to 
tradition  persecuted  Christians  were  thrown  here 
to  beasts 

Colossians  (-ISsh'-),  epistle  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  12th  book  in  the  usual  order  It  was  wiitteu  to 
the  Christians  of  Colossae  and  Laodicea  (1  1,  4  16) 
by  St  PAUL,  probably  under  the  same  rncum- 
stances  as  those  under  which  he  wrote  EPHESIANH 
The  writing  was  provoked,  apparently,  by  the  ap- 
pearance in  the  churches  addi  eased  of  some  soit  of 
gnostic  doctrine  involving  angels  (2  18)  Colossians 
is  like  Ephesians  m  tone.,  especially  m  the  emphasis 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ 
(1  15-20,  1  24-25,  2  9-10)  This  little  book  con- 
tains several  well-known  passages,  on  the  apostle- 
ship  of  St  Paul  (1  24-29),  on  baptism  (2  12-15),  on 
death  and  resurrection  "with  Christ"  (2  20-3  4) 

colossus  (kulS'sus),  name  given,  in  antiquity,  to  a 
statue  of  very  great  size  In  Egypt  weie  many 
colossi,  50  to  60  ft  high  The  Pallas  Athene  on  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens  and  the  Zeus  in  the  temple  at 
Olympia  in  Greece  were  other  examples  The 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  one  of  the  SEVEN  WONDKRH 
OF  THE  WORLD,  was  a  large  bronze  statue  of  the 
sun  god.  Helios,  m  the  harbor  of  Rhodes  It  was 
built  wholly  or  m  part  by  Chares  of  Lmdus 
(Rhodes)  between  292  and  280  B  C  Its  height 
probably  was  something  over  100  ft  The  cost  was 
defrayed  by  the  sale  of  armaments  left  by  DEME- 
TRIUS I  It  fell  in  an  eaithquake  in  224  B  C  ,  and 
its  huge  fragments  lay  about  for  several  centuries 
A  modern  legend  says  that  ships  could  pass  be- 
tween its  legs  Among  colossi  of  later  times  the 
Great  Buddha  at  Kamakura,  Japan,  and  the 
Bartholdi  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  harbor 
are  notable  Of  two  colossal  figures  of  Christ  in 
South  America,  one  is  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the 
other,  the  Christ  of  the  Andes,  between  Argentina 
and  Chile 

Colquhoun,  Patrick  (kohoon').  1745-1820,  British 
economist  and  statistician,  b  Scotland  Active  in 
Glasgow  (where  he  founded  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce) and  London  civic  affairs,  he  became  known 
for  his  Treatise  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  (1795, 
7th  ed  ,  1806),  an  expos6  The  most  noted  of  his 
works  is  Treatise  on  the  Population,  Wealth,  and 
Resources  of  the  British  Empire  (1814),  in  which  he 
set  forth  statistical  estimates  of  the  distribution  of 
national  income  His  figures,  demonstrating  the 
exploitation  of  the  working  classes,  long  influenced 
social  and  economic  reformers. 

Colquitt,  city  (pop  1,416),  co  seat  of  Miller  co  ,  SW 
Ga  ,  on  Spring  Creek  and  WNW  of  Thomasville, 
inc.  1860  It  is  a  farm  trade  center 

Colrain  (kOlran'),  textile  town  (pop  1,497),  NW 
Mass  ,  m  the  Berkshires  NW  of  Greenfield,  settled 
1735,  me  1761 

Colt,  Samuel,  1814-62,  American  inventor,  b.  Hart- 
ford, Conn  In  1835  he  patented  a  revolving-breech 
pistol  and  founded  at  Paterson,  N.J ,  the  Patent 
Arms  Company,  which  failed  in  1842  An  order  for 
1,000  revolvers  from  the  U.S.  government  m  1847 
in  the  Mexican  War  made  possible  the  reestab- 
hshment  of  the  manufacturing  business.  He  later 
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built  the  Colt's  Patent  Fire-Anna  Manufacturing 
Company  factory  at  Hartford  He  also  invented 
a  submarine  battery  used  in  harbor  defense  and 
a  submarine  telegraph  cable.  So  popular  did  his 
revolving-breech  pistol  become  that  today  the  word 
Colt  is  frequently  used  as  a  generic  term  for  the 
revolver.  See  Jack  Rohan,  Yankee  Arms  Maker 
(1935) 

Colter,  John  (kOl'tur),  c  1775-1813,  American 
trapper  and  guide,  b.  Virginia  In  1803  he  enlisted 
m  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  and  m  1806,  on 
the  return  trip,  was  granted  a  discharge  to  join  a 
party  of  trappers  The  following  year,  on  his  way 
to  St  Louis,  he  met  the  expedition  of  Manuel 
Lisa  and  was  engaged  to  guide  the  party  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Horn,  where  a  post  was  built 
Lisa  sent  Colter  on  a  mission  to  the  Crow  Indians 
His  exact  route  is  not  certain,  but  ho  is  believed  to 
have  crossed,  alone  and  on  foot,  the  Wind  River 
Mts  and  the  Teton  range,  and  ho  rnav  have  been 
the  first  white  man  to  see  the  region  which  ho 
traversed — now  in<  luded  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park  Ho  was  severely  wounded  in  a  battle  be- 
twoon  the  Crow  and  Bla<  kfoot  Indians,  but  he 
escaped  and  made  his  way  back  to  the  post  In 
1809  ho  guided  an  expedition  of  the  St  Louis 
Missouri  Fur  Company  to  the  Three  Forks  of  the 
Missouri,  returning  to  St  Louis  in  1810  He  fur- 
nished valuable  data  to  Clark,  who  wa>»  com- 
piling maps  for  the  report  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition  See  biography  by  Stallo  Vmton  (1926) 

Colton,  Walter  (kol'tun) ,  1797-1851.  American  jour- 
nalist and  cleigyman,  b  Rutland  co  ,  Vt ,  grad 
Yale,  1822,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
1825  He  became  a  naval  chaplain  in  1831,  Ship 
and  Shore  (1835),  A  Visit  to  Constantinople  and 
Athena  (1836),  and  Deck  and  Port  (1850)  aro  tho 
results  of  this  experience  In  1846  he  was  appointed 
alcalde  of  Monterey  and  founded  the  Cahfornian, 
California's  fhst  newspaper  Three  Years  in  Cali- 
fornia (1850)  is  an  excellent  historical  account  of 
this  ponod  His  Sea  and  the  Sailor  (1851)  has  a 
memoir  by  H  T  Cheever 

Colton  (kol'tun),  city  (1940  pop  9,686,  1946  special 
(ensus  pop  12,717),  S  Calif  ,  near  San  Bernardino, 
m<  1887  It  processes  and  ships  citrus  fruits  and 
has  railroad  shops 

coltsfoot,  Eurasian  perennial  herb  (Tussilago  far- 
fara),  naturalized  m  North  America  The  scaly 
flower  stalk  bears  a  yellow  flower  head  and  downy 
fruits  somewhat  dandehonlike  The  leaves — ap- 
pearing after  the  flowers — aro  largo  and  vaguely 
heart  shaped  Coltsfoot  is  a  wood  m  many  places 
but  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens  It  was  long 
a  popular  cough  remedy  Other  plants  are  some- 
times called  coltsfoot,  e  g  ,  the  winter  heliotrope  or 
sweet  coltsfoot,  similai  but  with  clustered  purple  or 
lilac  flower  heads 

Colum,  Padraic  (pa'drtk  ko'hun),  1881 -.  Irish- 
American  poet  and  dramatist,  h  Longford,  Ireland 
Interested  in  the  Irish  literary  renaissance,  he 
wrote  several  plays  produced  by  the  Irish  National 
Theatie  In  1911  ho  came  to  tho  United  States, 
where  he  has  remained,  lectunng  and  writing  His 
use  of  Ireland  for  source  matenal  has  familiarized 
\meucans  with  Irish  mythology  and  literary 
tiends  His  \olumos  of  verse  include  Wild  Karth 
(1907)  and  The  Story  of  Lnwry  Maen  (1937)  He 
also  wrote  The  Road  round  Ireland  (1926)  His 
wife  is  Mary  (Maguire)  Colum,  Irish-American 
critic,  b  Shgo,  Ireland  Her  first  book,  From 
These  Roots  (1937),  was  not  as  popular  as  Life  and 
the  Dream  (1947),  her  hteiary  autobiography,  read 
for  its  succinct  portraits  and  evaluations  of  figures 
in  Irish  and  American  literary  circles 

Columba,  Saint  [Latin, -dove],  or  Saint  Columcille 
(kaiumkir*)  [Irish, -dove  of  the  church),  521-97, 
lush  missionary  to  Scotland,  called  the  Apostle  of 
Caledonia  A  prince  of  tho  O'Donnells  of  Donegal, 
ho  was  educated  at  Moville  and  Clonard  In  Ire- 
land he  founded  tho  monastery  schools  of  Derry 
(545),  Dunow  (553),  and  Kells  (c  554)  In  663 
Columba  and  several  companions  sailed  to  evan- 
gelize Scotland  They  landed  at  IONA  and  estab- 
lished their  center  there  Thonco  they  went  about 
the  Highlands  and  the  northern  Lowlands  spread- 
ing the  gospel  Before  Columba's  death  N  Scot- 
land was  entirely  Christian  St  Columba  ranks 
withSt  Patrick  and  St  Bridget  as  ono  of  tho  throo 
pation  saints  of  the  Gael,  he  was  buried  with  them 
at  Downpatnck  A  life  of  him  was  written  by  St 
ADAMNAN  Feast  June  9  See  Hugh  Do  Blaoam, 
The  Saints  of  Ireland  (1942) 

Columban,  Stint  (kulum'bun),  c  540-615,  Irish  mis- 
sionary to  the  continent  of  Europe,  also  called 
Columbanus  He  was  trained  in  the  abbey  at 
Bangoi  He  and  12  companions,  including  St  Gall, 
sailed  to  France  (c585),  where  they  set  out  to 
eradicate  the  general  impiety  that  had  grown  up 
undoi  the  successors  of  Clovis  He  went  into  se- 
clusion m  the  Vosges,  and  in  590  he  founded  tho 
abbey  at  LUXBUIL  St  Columban  apparently  fell 
out  with  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers  soon  after 
his  arrival,  involved  in  the  hostility  between  Queen 
Brunhilda  and  the  Prankish  bishops  and  generally 
feared  by  them  all,  he  was  exiled  He  went  to 
Switzerland  and  to  Bregenx,  reestablished  Chris- 
tianity in  the  whole  of  the  region,  and  in  612  ar- 
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rived  at  Milan  At  BOBBIO  he  set  up  an  abbey. 
There  he  died  and  lies  buned  St  Columban  was 
a  considerable  scholar,  and  all  his  foundations  be- 
came known  for  their  learning  He  composed  a  rule 
for  monks,  which  was  later  completely  replaced  by 
the  longer  and  less  austere  rule  of  St  Benedict 
Feast  Nov  21  and,  m  Ireland,  Nov  24  See  the 
classic  work  of  Montalembert,  The  Monks  of  the 
West,  Dom  Louis  Gougaud,  Christianity  in  Celtic 
Lands  (1932) 

Columbia.  1  Town  (pop  853),  E  Conn  ,  W  of  Willu 
mantic  Its  villages  aro  Columbia,  Hop  River,  and 
Chestnut  Hill  The  town,  organized  in  1804,  was 
originally  part  of  Lebanon,  it  was  settled  probably 
c  1695  It  is  a  scenic  region  of  hills  and  streams, 
at  Columbia  Lake  (376  acres),  northwest  of  the 
village,  is  a  resort  In  the  town  Kleazar  WHEELOCK 
established  the  school  for  Indians  which  became 
Dartmouth  College  2  City  (pop  1,871).  SW  111 , 
near  the  Mississippi  below  East  St  Louis,  me 
1869  Limestone  quarries  are  in  the  aiea  3  Town 
(pop  1,372),  co  seat  of  Adair  co  ,  S  Ky ,  SSE 
of  Louisville,  settled  c  1793  It  pioduoes  lum- 
ber and  flour  Lindsey  Wilson  Junior  College 
(coeducational)  is  here  4  City  (pop  6,064),  co 
seat  of  Marion  co  ,  S  Miss  ,  W  of  Hattiesburg 
and  on  the  Pearl  It  was  formerly  a  lumbei  center 
(naval  stores  are  still  produced)  in  an  area  now 
primarily  engaged  in  agriculture  Columbia  was 
state  capital  for  part  of  1821  Tho  state  industrial 
and  tiainmg  school  is  near  by  5  City  (pop  18,399), 
co  seat  of  Boono  co  ,  central  Mo  ,  NNW  of  Jef- 
forson  City,  laid  out  1821,  me  1826  Trade  center 
of  a  farm  and  coal  area,  with  some  small  industries, 
it  is  best  known  as  tho  seat  of  the  Umv  of  Missouri 
(see  MISSOURI,  UNIVERSITY  OF),  STEPHENS  COL- 
LEGF,  and  Chustian  College  (junior,  for  women) 
The  state  cancer  hospital  is  here  There  are  several 
houses  dating  from  the  1820s  6  Town  (pop 
1,090),  co  seat  of  Tyrrell  co  ,  NE  N  C  .  in  tho 
fertile  tidewater  area,  on  the  Scuppernong  just  S 
of  Albemarlo  Sound  The  town  was  a  trading 
post  before  1700,  its  name  was  changed  several 
times  befoie  it  became  Columbia  in  1810  7  Indus- 
trial borough  (pop  11,547),  SE  Pa,  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna  below  Harrisburg  and  \V  of  Lancaster, 
settled  1730,  laid  out  1788,  me  1814  It  produces 
tobacco,  textiles,  and  metal  products  John 
Wright,  a  Quakei ,  came  to  preach  to  the  Indians 
here  in  1726  8  City  (pop  62,396),  state  capital, 
and  co  scat  of  Richland  co  ,  central  S  C  ,  at  tho 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Congaree  It  is  in  the 
heart  of  a  rich  farm  area  and  has  many  large  textile 
mills  and  fertilizer,  cottonseed-oil,  printing,  and 
farm-produce  plants  A  trading  post  flourished 
neai  by  in  the  early  18th  cent  In  1786  tho  site 
was  chosen  for  the  new  capital ,  the  legislature  first 
met  in  its  now  quaiters  in  1790  In  the  Civil  War 
most  of  tho  city  was  hurnod  on  the  night  of  Fob 
17,  1865,  the  day  it  was  enteied  by  Sherman's 
army  Columbia  is  a  cultural  centei  the  Umv  of 
South  Caiolma  (see  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  UNIVER- 
SITY OF),  Allen  Umv  (Negro,  Methodist  Episco- 
pal, coeducational,  1871),  and  Benedict  College 
(Negro,  Baptist,  coeducational,  1871)  are  here 
Also  m  the  city  are  the  state  penitentiary,  the 
state  hospital,  and  a  U  S  veterans'  hospital 
Notable  buildings  include  tho  statehouse  (begun 
1851),  Woodrow  Wilson's  boyhood  home,  and  sev- 
eral fine  anto-bellum  houses  Near  by  are  US 
Fort  Jackson  and  Lake  Murray  (formed  by  tho 
dammed  Saluda)  Impoitant  annual  events  at 
Columbia  include  state  fairs  and  the  Columbia 
Music  Festival  Soo  H  K  Henmg,  Columbia, 
Capital  City  of  South  Carolina,  1786  1936  (1936) 
9  City  (pop  10,579),  co  seat  of  Maury  co  ,  central 
Tonn  ,  on  the  Duck  nvoi  and  SSW  of  Nashville, 
settled  1807,  me  1817  It  is  a  noted  mule  market 
and  tho  trade  and  processing  center  of  a  fertile 
farm  area  which  also  has  phosphate  mines  The 
Jamos  K  Polk  homo  is  hero,  othoi  fine  old  houses 
are  in  the  area  Near  by  are  Columbia  Militaiy 
Academy  and  an  experiment  station  of  the  Umv 
of  Tennessee  College  of  Agriculture  In  Fob  ,  1940, 
the  city  was  tho  scene  of  a  race  not,  tho  subsequent 
trials  attracted  wide  interest 

Columbia,  river,  c  1,210  mi  long,  rising  m  Columbia 
Lake,  SE  British  Columbia  It  flows  first  north- 
west, then  hooks  sharply  about  the  Selkirk  Mts  to 
flow  S  through  Upper  Arrow  Lake  and  Lower 
Arrow  Lake  and  receive  the  Kootenai  (spelled 
Kootona\  in  Canada)  and  enter  the  United  States 
after  a  course  of  some  460  rni  It  continues  S 
through  Washington,  receives  the  waters  of  tho 
Clark  Fork — Pend  Oreille  system  from  tho  Rockies 
and  just  below  tho  mouth  of  the  Spokane  is  forced 
by  lava  bods  to  make  a  great  bend  westward  be- 
fore voenng  south  again,  running  the  while  en- 
trenched in  a  narrow  valley  through  the  Columbia 
plateau  Its  greatest  tributary  tho  Snako,  joins 
it  just  before  it  turns  west  again  and  acts  as  tho 
boundary  between  Oregon  and  Washington  on  its 
way  to  the  Pacific  It  has  created  regal  gorges  by 
cutting  through  the  Cascades  and  the  Coastal 
Range,  and  it  is  enriched  by  the  Cowlitz  and  Wil- 
lamette rivers,  which  drain  the  Puget  Trough  be- 
tween those  ranges  This  river,  commanding  one  of 
the  great  drainage  basins  of  the  United  States,  was 
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discovered  by  Robert  GRAY  m  1792  and  is  named 
for  his  vessel,  the  Columbia,  It  was  first  actually 
entered  by  a  British  naval  officer,  William  R. 
Broughton,  later  that  same  year  Long  before  this 
time  the  Indians  were  busy  fishing  salmon  in  season 
from  the  river,  and  today  the  fisheries  are  of  great 
importance,  though  the  heavy  settlement  along  it 
and  its  tributaries  and  the  human  use  have  reduced 
the  salmon  runs  The  first  whites  to  arrive  over- 
land were  the  Lewis  AND  CLARK  EXPEDITION  and 
the  fur  traders,  notabl>  David  THOMPSON  of  the 
North  West  Company  and  the  founders  of  Astoria 
The  river  was  the  focus  of  the  American  settlement 
that  treated  OREGON,  and  the  river  was  itself  some- 
times called  the  Oregon  and  tho  River  of  the  West 
Irrigation  began  early,  and  the  waters  of  some 
tributaries  were  used  to  build  agriculture  and 
orchards,  as  in,  e  g  ,  the  valleys  of  the  Yakima  and 
tho  Wenati  hoe  After  1932  plans  gradually  devel- 
oped to  use  the  Columbia  to  its  ultimate  possibility 
The  goals  have  l>een  to  establish  flood  control, 
which  would  alleviate  the  destruction  seen  m  the 
Columbia's  greatest  flood,  that  of  1894,  and  some- 
what lesser  but  damaging  floods,  such  as  that  of 
1948,  to  improve  navigation,  which  has  always 
been  significant  and  may  be  regulated  even  up  the 
Snake  above  Lewiston,  Idaho,  to  extend  irrigation, 
to  make  optimum  use  of  the  water  of  the  Columbia 
and  its  tributaries,  and  to  produce  hydroelectric 
power  to  suppl\  industries  and  homes  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  The  first  big  dams  on  the  Columbia 
proper  were  BONNEVILLE  D\M,  GRAND  COULBE 
DAM  (which  (reated  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Reservoir,  with  the  water  of  the  Okanogan,  the 
Spokane,  and  other  streams),  and  the  privately 
owned  Rork  Island  Dam  Projects  on  the  river 
and  its  tributaries,  some  constructed,  some  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  and  some  merely  proposed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  or  the  U  8  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  numbered  more  than  200  in 
1950  and  included  the  McNARY  DAM,  irrigation 
projects  on  the  Snake  and  flood  controls  and  irri- 
gation projects  on  the  Willamette ,  proje<  ts  to  use 
the  JOHN  DAY  and  the  Deschutes,  the  V\LE  pro- 
ject, and  expansion  of  the  use  of  the  YAKIMA 
The  power  development  already  proved  its  in- 
dustrial worth  in  the  Second  World  War,  and  after- 
wards it  promised  to  change  the  whole  economic 
pattern  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  See  W  D  Ly- 
man,  The  Columbia  River  (3d  ed  ,  1918),  US 
Dept  of  tho  Interior,  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
The  Columbia  River  (1947),  Murray  Morgan,  The 
Columbia,  Powerhouse  of  the  West  (1949) 

Columbia,  District  of    seo  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Columbia  City,  city  (pop  4,219),  co  seat  of  Whitley 
co  ,  NE  Ind  ,  WNW  of  Fort  Wayne  Automotive 
and  aircraft  products  are  made  hero 

Columbia  College  soc  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  EAXJ 
CLAIRE,  S  C  ,  LOKAS  COLLEGE 

Columbia  Heights,  city  (pop  6,035),  E  Minn , 
northern  suburb  of  Minneapolis,  me  1921 

Columbiana  (-beVnu)  1  Town  (pop  1,197),  co 
seat  of  Shelby  co  ,  central  Ala  ,  SSE  of  Birming- 
ham, m  a  farm  area,  founded  c  1825  2  Village 
(pop  2,687),  NE  Ohio,  near  the  Pa  line  S  of 
Youngstown,  in  a  coal  area,  settled  1802,  me  1837, 
reinc  1857  Boilers,  machinery,  and  furniture  are 
made  here 

Columbian  Exposition  see  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION 

Columbia  University,  in  New  York  city,  founded 
1754  as  King's  College  by  grant  of  King  Geotge  II 
Its  first  president  was  Samuel  JOHNSON  The  ad- 
ministration of  his  successor,  Mylos  COOPER,  was 
interrupted  by  the  Revolution,  the  college  was 
closed  but  was  reopened  as  Columbia  College 
(1784)  Title  was  at  first  vested  in  the  regents  of 
the  Umv  of  the  State  of  New  York  but  in  1787  was 
transfeired  to  the  trustees  of  the  college,  who 
elected  William  Samuel  JOHNSON  president  Presi- 
dents in  the  19th  cent  included  Charles  King, 
F  A  P  Bainard,  and  Seth  Low,  in  whose  ad- 
ministration the  college  moved  to  Mornmgside 
Heights  There  under  President  Nicholas  Murray 
BUTLLR  (1902-45)  it  was  greatly  expanded  In 
1948  Gon  Dwight  D  KISFNHOWER  became  presi- 
dent Tho  gradual  addition  of  professional  and 
graduate  schools  resulted  in  assumption  of  the 
name  Columbia  Umv  in  1896,  in  1912  tho  name 
became  Columbia  Umv  in  the  City  of  New  York 
Columbia  College  remained  the  undei  graduate 
school  Of  the  other  schools,  the  oldest  (est  1767) 
is  that  of  medicine,  which  was  absorbed  into  the 
independent  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
(charteied  1807)  and  with  that  body  reabsorbod  by 
Columbia  in  1891  In  1945  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
became  responsible  also  for  the  educational  pro- 
grams of  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery, 
founded  (1916)  as  the  School  of  Dentistry  and 
merged  (1923)  with  the  College  of  Dental  and  Oral 
Surgery  of  New  York  (founded  1905) ,  the  School 
of  Public  Health  (1921) ,  and  the  School  of  Nursing 
Other  schools  and  faculties,  with  their  dates  of 
founding,  include  School  of  Law  (1858),  School  of 
Enginooimg  (est  1864  as  School  of  Mines,  divided 
1896  into  schools  of  Mines,  Engineering,  Chemis- 
try, and  Architecture,  School  of  Architecture  sep- 
arated 1902,  other  three  united  1929  as  School  of 
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Engineering) ,  Faculty  (earlier  School)  of  Political 
Science  (1880);  Faculty  of  Philosophy  (1890). 
faculty  of  Pure  Science  (1892),  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  (eat.  1912  as  School  of  Journalism 
and  endowed  by  Joseph  PULITZER,  present  stand- 
ing, 1936);  School  of  Architecture  (in  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science,  1896-1902,  combined  with  Dept 
of  Music,  1906-14,  separate  status,  1914),  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  (eat  1910,  present  stand- 
ing, 1949);  School  of  Library  Service  (1926),  a 
merger  of  the  New  York  State  Library  School  and 
the  Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
School  of  International  Affairs  (1946) ,  School  of 
General  Studies  (1947),  founded  in  1910  as  Univer- 
sity Extension;  School  of  Dramatic  Arts  (1948), 
and  School  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  (1948).  The 
Russian  Institute  was  established  in  1946,  and  the 
East  Asian  Institute  m  1948  Independent  corpo- 
rations forming  part  of  the  university  educational 
system  include  Barnard  College,  the  undergrad- 
uate college  for  women  (1889,  obtained  present 
•tending  m  the  university,  1900) ,  Teachers  College 
(1888,  present  standing,  1898),  College  of  Phar- 
macy (1829,  present  standing,  1904) ,  and  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  (1940)  There  is  a  reciprocal 
educational  relationship  with  UNION  THEOLOGICAL 
SBMINABY  The  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  of 
the  Univ  of  Puerto  Rico  is  maintained  m  part  by 
Columbia  Univ  The  university  has  a  large  cyclo- 
tron at  "Nevis,"  an  estate  near  Irvington  Colum- 
bia Univ  Press  was  organised  m  1893,  primarily 
for  publishing  the  results  of  original  research  See 
A  History  of  Columbia  Uniternty,  1754-1904 
(1904) ,  The  Rute  of  a,  University  (excerpts  from  the 
annual  reports  of  F.  A  P  Barnard  and  N  M 
Butler,  2  vols  ,  1937) 

Columbine  (k&'lumbln),  a  stock  character  derived 
from  the  harlequinade  or  pantomime  of  the  Italian 
cvmtnedia  dell'  arte,  who  also  appeared  m  early 
Italian  and  French  comic  opera  She  was  usually 
the  daughter  of  Pantaloon  and  the  beloved  of 
Harlequin  Columbine  was  witty,  bright,  and 
given  to  intrigue  and  is  the  forerunner  of  the 
aoubrette  See  Allardyce  Nicoll,  Masks,  Mimes, 
and  Miracle*  (1931) 

columbinet  any  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Agui- 
luffw  (ak"wHS'ju),  perennials  popular  both  as  wild 
flowers  and  as  garden  floweis  Columbines  have 
delicate  and  attractive  foliage  and  in  spring  or 
early  summer  long-spurred,  usually  pendent  blos- 
soms. The  common  Eastern  red-ana-yellow-flow- 
ered wild  columbine  (Ayuilegia  canadensw),  fre- 
quenting rooky  places,  is  also  called  rockbell ,  it  is  a 
favorite  of  hummingbirds,  and  the  Indians  made  an 
infusion  of  the  seeds  for  headache  and  fever  The 
blue-and-white-flowcred  AquHegia  coerulea  of  the 
Rockies  is  the  state  flower  of  Colorado  The  com- 
mon European  columbine  (Aqutiegw  vulgans), 
blue,  white,  or  purple  flowered  and  escaped  from 
gardens  m  the  United  States,  has  been  the  source  of 
many  of  the  garden  kinds — some  double  and  of 
various  soft  colors 

Columbium    see  NIOBIUM 

Columbus,  Christopher,  Ital  Cristoforo  Colombo 
(krestd'forfl  k6l6m'bo).  Span  Cristobal  Colon 
(kresto'bol  k6l6n'),  1451  ?- 1506,  discoverer  of  Amer- 
ica, b.  (almost  certainly)  Genoa,  Ital>  He  spent 
some  of  his  earl>  years  at  his  father's  trade  of 
weaver  and  some  years  at  sea  He  voyaged  to  the 
E  Mediterranean  in  1475  and  was  probably  in 
England  in  1476,  the  story  of  his  visiting  Iceland 
in  the  same  year  is  possibly  true,  but  not  generally 
accepted  In  1477  he  settled  m  Lisbon,  marrying 
the  daughter  of  a  Portuguese  navigator  and  living 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  great  period  of  Portuguese 
exploration  Recently  discovered  documents  dis- 
elose  that  as  a  sugar  bujer  for  a  large  Genoese 
mercantile  house  in  the  Portuguese  islands  off 
Africa  (the  Azores,  Cape  Verde,  and  Madeira 
groups),  he  met  pilots  and  navigators  who  believed 
in  the  existence  of  islands  farther  west  H  IB  younger 
brother,  Bartholomew,  was  an  expert  chart  maker 
in  Lisbon  and  possibly  accompanied  Bartholomew 
Dial  on  his  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
His  influence  on  his  older  brother  is  thought  by 
tome  to  have  been  very  great,  as  was  also,  pos- 
sibly, that  of  Martin  Aionso  I'INZ^N,  the  pilot  who 
commanded  the  Pinta  on  the  first  voyage  Colum- 
bus was  but  one  among  many  who  believed  m  these 
western  lands  and  his  uniqueness  lay  rather  ui  the 
persistence  of  his  dream  ui  the  face  of  repeated  re- 
buffs and  disappointments  The  story  of  his  fail- 
ure to  secure  support  at  the  court  of  John  II  of 
Portugal  and  of  has  eight  years  of  supplication  at 
the  court  of  Spain  until,  after  the  conquest  of 
Granada,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  decided  to  risk 
the  enterprise,  is  a  familiar  one.  On  Aug  3,  1492, 
he  sailed  from  Palos,  Spain,  with  three  small 
ships,  the  Santa  Maria,  commanded  by  Columbus 
himself,  the  Pinto  under  Martin  Pmson,  and  the 
Nina  under  Vicente  Yafiez  Pmz6w  After  halting 
at  the  Canary  Islands,  he  sailed  due  west  from 
Sept  6  until  Ot  7.  when,  at  Martin  Pmzon'a  in- 
stigation, he  changed  his  course  to  the  southwest 
On  Oct  10  a  small  mutiny  was  quelled,  and  on 
Oct  12  he  landed  on  a  small  island  (Watlmg 
Island,  see  SAN  SALVADOR)  in  the  Bahama  group 
lie  took  possession  for  Spain  and,  with  impressed 
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natives  aboard,  discovered  other  islands  in  the 
neighborhood  On  Oct.  27  he  sighted  Cuba  and  on 
Dec,  5  reached  Hispaniola.  On  Christmas  Eve  the 
Santo  Maria  was  wrecked  on  the  north  coaat  of 
Hispaniola,  and  Columbus,  leaving  men  there  to 
found  a  colony,  hurried  back  to  Spam  on  the 
Niha  in  an  effort  to  return  before  Martin  Pmson. 
who  had  become  his  rival  His  reception  was  all 
he  could  wish;  according  to  his  contract  with  the 
Spanish  sovereigns  he  was  made  "admiral  of  the 
ocean  sea"  and  viceroy  and  governor  general  of  all 
new  lands  he  had  discovered  or  should  discover, 
and  he  was  fitted  out  with  a  large  fleet  of  17  ships, 
with  1.600  colonists  aboard,  for  his  second  expedi- 
tion in  Oct ,  1493.  Sailing  from  Cadiz,  he  made 
his  landfall  tins  tune  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  his 
new  discoveries  included  the  Leeward  Islands, 
St.  Kitts,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico 
He  arrived  at  Haiti  to  find  the  first  colony  destroyed 
by  the  Indians,  founded  a  new  colony  near  by, 
then  sailed  off  to  explore  the  southern  coast  of 
Cuba  and  discovered  Jamaica.  Before  his  return 
to  Spam  he  ordered  the  site  of  the  colony  changed 
to  Santo  Domingo  Upon  his  third  voyage,  not 
until  1498  as  the  novelty  of  the  New  World  was 
wearing  off,  Columbus  sailed  still  farther  south  and 
made  his  landfall  on  Trinidad.  He  discovered  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco  in  Venesuela  (in  the  region  of 
the  later  colony  of  New  Granada)  and  realized  that 
he  saw  a  continent,  but  without  further  explora- 
tion ho  hurried  bark  to  Haiti  to  administer  his 
colony  In  1500  an  independent  governor  arrived, 
sent  by  Isabella  and  Ferdinand  as  the  result  of  re- 
ports on  the  wretched  conditions  in  the  Haitian 
colony,  and  he  sent  Columbus  back  to  Spam  in 
chains  The  admiral  was  immediately  released, 
but  his  favor  was  on  the  wane,  other  navigators, 
including  Amongo  VESPUCCI,  had  been  in  the  New 
World  and  established  much  of  the  coast  line  of 
NE  South  America  It  was  1502  before  Columbus 
finally  gathered  together  four  poorly  equipped 
ships  for  a  fourth  expedition  bv  which  he  hoped  to 
reestablish  his  reputation  If  he  could  sail  past  the 
islands  and  far  enough  west  he  hoped  he  might  still 
find  lands  answering  to  the  description  of  Asia  or 
Japan  He  struck  the  coast  of  Honduras  in  Central 
America  and  coasted  southward  along  an  inhospi- 
table shore,  suffering  terrible  hardships,  until  he 
reached  the  Gulf  of  Danen,  where  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  his  hopes  and  return  to  Spain  It  is 
true  the  Vikings  (see  LMK  ERICSSON  and  THORFINN 
KARISEFNI)  had  previously  discovered  America 
(r  1000),  but  their  knowledge  had  been  converted 
into  aaga  so  that  Columbus  was  no  less  a  discoverer 
Although  his  voyage  was  of  great  importance  and 
the  beginning  of  American  history,  Columbus  died 
in  neglect,  almost  forgotten  Historians  have  dis- 
puted for  centuries  his  skill  as  a  navigator,  but  it 
has  been  recently  proved  that  with  only  dead 
reckoning  Columbus  was  unsurpassed  m  charting 
and  finding  his  way  about  unknown  seas  The 
Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus  (tr  and  ed  by 
Cecil  Jane,  1930)  is  a  modern  edition  of  his  journal 
and  other  documents  See  biographies  by  Washing- 
ton Irving  (1827-28),  C  R  Markham  (1892),  J 
B  Thacher  (1903-4),  and  Filson  Young  (1906), 
8  E  Morison,  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea  (2  vols., 
1942),  which  can  be  regarded  as  the  most  authori- 
tative work 

Columbus  1  City  (pop  53,280),  co  seat  of  M  us  co- 
gee  co  ,  W  Ga ,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Chattahoochee  and  WHW  of  Macon,  on  the  fall 
line  It  is  an  important  industrial  and  shipping 
center  with  textile  mills  (the  first  was  established 
m  1838),  iron  working  plants,  and  farm-product 
processing  plants  Founded  in  1828  as  a  trading 
post  on  the  site  of  a  Creek  Indian  village,  it  was  a 
busy  river  port  until  the  arrival  of  railroads  in  the 
1850s  During  the  Indian  war  of  1836,  the  Mexi- 
can War,  and  the  Civil  War,  Columbus  was  an  im- 
portant supply  point  The  city  was  taken  by 
Federals  in  April,  1865  With  the  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  plants  m  the  early  20th  cent 
its  industrial  growth  was  given  added  impetus 
Fort  Benning,  a  large  army  training  post,  is  9  mi 
south  S  City  (pop  11.738),  co  seat  of  Bartholo- 
mew co  ,  SE  Ind  ,  on  the  East  Fork  of  the  White 
River  and  c  40  mi  SE  of  Indianapolis,  settled 
c  1819  Its  manufactures  include  automobile  ac- 
cessories and  parts  and  household  appliances  Tip- 
ton  Knoll,  one  of  the  largest  prehistoiic  Indian 
mounds  in  the  state,  is  here  3  City  (pop  3,402), 
oo  seat  of  Cherokee  co  ,  extreme  SE  Kansas,  SSW 
of  Pittsburg,  laid  out  1868,  me  1871  It  is  a  trade 
center  for  a  farming  area  In  the  region  are  coal, 
sine,  and  lead  deposits  4  City,  SW  Ky  see 
CLINTON  0  City  (pop  13.645),  co  seat  of  Lowndes 
co ,  NE  Miss ,  on  the  Tombigbee  near  the  Ala 
line,  settled  1817.  inc  1821.  It  is  the  shipping  and 
industrial  center  for  a  cotton,  livestock,  and  timber 
area  Franklin  Academy,  the  first  free  school  in 
the  state,  now  part  of  the  public  school  system, 
was  opened  in  1821  MISSISSIPPI  STATE  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN  is  here.  There  are  a  number  of  fine 
ante-bellum  houses.  6  City  (pop.  7,632),  co  seat 
of  Platte  co.,  E  Nebr.,  m  a  praine  region,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Loup  with  the  Platte  W  of  Omaha, 
founded  1866  It  is  a  railroad,  manufacturing,  and 


trade  center  for  a  livestock,  dairying,  and  grain 
area  and  is  the  headquarters  for  the  Loup  river 
power  project,  7  City  (pop.  306,087),  state  capital, 
and  co.  teat  of  Franklin  oo  ,  central  Ohio*  on  the  Scio- 
toand  Olentangy  rivers,  mo  M  a  borough  1816.  as 
a  city  1834.  Laid  out  as  state  capital  in  1812, 
Columbus  actually  took  over  the  government  from 
Chilhcothe  in  1816  An  industrial,  railroad,  air, 
and  trade  center  of  a  rich  farm  area,  it  produces 
such  varied  goods  as  fire-fighting  apparatus,  air- 
planes, foundry  and  machine-shop  and  other  iron 
and  steel  products,  shoes,  glass,  stoves,  and  packed 
meat  It  is  a  port  of  entry  Transportation  facili- 
ties stimulated  its  growth  m  1831  a  feeder  canal 
was  opened  to  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  by  1833 
the  National  Road  reached  here;  and  m  1850  the 
first  railroad  arrived  The  city  is  the  seat  of  OHIO 
STATB  UNIVERSITY,  Capital  Univ  (at  Bexley),  St. 
Mary  of  the  Springs  College,  and  Franklin  Univ. 
Its  numerous  landmarks  include  the  state  oapitol, 
the  Columbus  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts  (1931);  state 
institutions  for  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  feeble- 
minded, and  the  insane,  a  state  penitentiary, 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute  (for  industrial  re- 
search m  metallurgy,  graphic  arts,  ceramics,  and 
other  fields) ,  the  Ohio  State  Office  Building,  with 
the  state  library,  the  state  fairgrounds,  Fort  Hayes, 
U.S.  army  post,  the  library  and  museum  of  the 
state  archaeological  and  historical  society,  and  a 
Confederate  cemetery  with  the  graves  of  soldiers 
who  died  in  a  Civil  War  prison  camp  here  Neai 
by  are  the  municipal  airport  and  the  soo.  8  City 
(pop  2,422),  co  seat  of  Colorado  co  ,  S  Texas,  on 
the  Colorado  and  W  of  Houston,  founded  1823. 
mo  1928  The  old  city  has  wide,  oak-bordered 
streets  and  yards  but  also  haa  gravel  pits  and  small 
industries  It  has  the  thriving  trade  of  a  div  "  ' 
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faim  area  9  City  (pop  2,760),  contra!  Wis.,  NE 
of  Madison  and  on  the  Crawfish  river,  in  a  farm  and 
dairy  region,  settled  c  1840,  me  1874  Louis  H. 
Sullivan  designed  a  local  bank  building. 

Columbus  Day,  celebrated  Oct  12  in  34  states  of  the 
United  States  and  in  Puerto  Rico  It  is  also  ob- 
served in  several  of  the  Latin  American  republics 
and  in  certain  Spanish  and  Italian  cities.  It  com- 
memorates the  discovery  of  America 

Columbus  Grove,  village  (pop  1,737),  NW  Ohio, 
N  of  Lima  It  has  small  manufactures 

Columcille,  Saint   see  CULITMBA,  SAINT 

Columelht  (Lucius  Jumus  Moderatus  Columella) 
(kolume'lu),  fl  Istcent  A  D  ,  Latin  writer  on  agri- 
culture, b  Gades  (now  Cadiz,  Spain)  Of  his  work 
there  remains  a  12-book  De  re  rustica,  treating 
general  husbandry,  the  care  of  domestic  animals, 
and  farm  management  The  10th  book,  modeled  on 
Vergil,  is  in  hexameters  ,  A  little  essay  on  trees  also 
survives  Columella's  Latin  is  facile  and  elegant, 
and  his  information  is  surprisingly  accurate 

column,  vertical  architectural  support,  circular  or 
polygonal  in  plan  as  distinguished  from  a  pier 
which  is  square  or  rectangular,  and  widely  variable 
as  to  proportions  and  adornment  Columns  ai- 
ranged  in  a  row  form  a  COLONNADE  In  the 
trabeated  or  post-and-hntel  system  of  construction 
the  column  is  the  perfected  form  given  to  the  sup- 
porting element  The  columns  of  classic  architec- 
ture represent  the  attempt  to  design  proportion- 
mgs  and  details  which  would  create  maximum 
structural  harmony  It  is  in  the  Greek  temples  of 
the  Hellenic  period  (700-146  B  C  )  that  these  ideals 
reached  their  pet  feet  fulfillment  In  Greek,  Ro- 
man, and  Renaissance  architecture  the  various 
column  types,  taken  together  with  the  entablatures 
which  they  suppoit,  form  the  classic  ORDERS  or 
ARCHITECTURE  The  classic  column  has  the  three 
fundamental  elements  of  base,  shaft,  and  capital. 
The  shaft  has  a  gradual  upward  tapering  (entasis) , 
and  the  capital  which  crowns  it  provides  a  decora- 
tive transition  between  the  circular  column  and  the 
rectangular  entablature  Early  forms  of  masonry 
columns  can  be  seen  m  the  rock-cut  tombs  at 
Bem  Hassan  in  Egypt,  with  their  polygonal  shafts 
and  block  capitals  In  fully  developed  Egyptian 
architectuie  the  columns  were  of  gigantic  size, 
spaced  very  closely  togethei ,  and  were  reserved  for 
inner  oourtyaids  and  halls  In  the  Aegean  area, 
m  pre-Hellemc  times,  the  only  column  type  known 
to  have  been  used  is  one  with  a  cushionlike  cap  and 
with  its  shaft  tapering  downwards  Subsequent 
order  types  were  the  archaic  forms  of  Doric,  de- 
veloped by  the  Dorians  after  their  coming  (before 
1000  B  C  )  into  the  region  By  the  7th  cent  B  C 
this  Greek  Doric  had  been  established  m  its  de- 
sign After  this  time,  the  Done,  Ionic,  and  Co- 
rinthian column  types  advanced  toward  perfect 
proportions  and  details  and  formed  the  basis  for 
the  columnar  architecture  of  the  Romans  Though 
Greek  columns  always  had  vertical  channels  or 
flutes  cut  m  their  shafts,  those  of  the  Romans  were 
often  without  them  In  Greek  buildings  the  col- 
umns were  always  structurally  indispensable,  but 
the  Romans  and  later  the  Renaissance  and  modern 
architects  used  them  largely  as  a  decorative  fea- 
ture, mostly  following  fixed  rules  of  proportions 
The  columns  of  Romanesque,  Bycantine,  and  Goth- 
ic buildings  were  organically  structural  elements 
and  were  without  canons  of  proportioning.  The 
columns  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  architecture  are 
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ch-enlar  or  polygon*!  wood  posto,  with  bams  but 
without  capitate,  having  instead  an  ornamented 
projecting  bracket.  In  Indian  architecture  coHunns 
exhibit  gnat  variety  of  detail'  shafts,  base*,  and 
capitate  are  intricately  ornamented.  In  modern 


___  vertical  structural  members  of  steel  Bee 
CORINTHIAN  ORD«R;  DORIC  OKDOBB,  IONIC  OBDBR 
coitunaitt,  newspaper,  a  journalist  who  conducts  a 
column  in  the  daily  press.  Although  originally 
humorous  m  character,  the  column  m  many  eases 
has  supplanted  the  editorial  for  authoritative  opm- 
lons  on  world  problems.  Independent  of  the  policy 
of  his  paper,  the  columnist  IB  allowed  to  attack 
political  and  social  institutions  as  well  aa  individ- 
uals Among  well-known  American  columnists  are 
Eugene  Field,  George  Ade,  Bert  Leston  Taylor 
(B  L  T>,  Finley  Peter  Dunne,  Don  Marquis, 
Heywood  Broun,  Ernie  Pyle,  and  the  contemporary 
writers  F  P  Adams  (F  P.  A )  and  Walter  Wm- 
chell  See  Charles  Fisher,  The  ColummsU  (1944). 

Colusa  (kultio'su),  town  (pop.  2,286),  co  seat  of  Co- 
lusa  no  ,  N  central  Calif ,  on  the  Sacramento  river 
and  NW  of  Sacramento,  in  an  irrigated  farm  area; 
mo  1870. 

Colville  (kol'vfl),  oity  (pop.  2,418),  oo  seat  of  Ste- 
vens oo  ,  NE  Wash  ,  on  the  Col v. lie  nver.andjNW  of 
Spokane,  founded  1826  as  a  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany post,  inc  1800. 

Colville  Indiana,  North  American  tribe,  one  of  the 
largest  divisions  of  the  Saushan  linguistic  stock 
Reduced  to  a  few  hundreds  by  1872,  they  were 
placed  on  a  reservation  m  NE  Washington,  since 
that  time  their  numbers  have  markedly  im  reased 

Colvin,  Sir  Sidney  (kol'-),  1845-1927,  English  man 
of  letters  Slade  professor  of  fine  arts  at  Cambridge 
and  keeper  of  prints  at  the  British  Museum,  he  was 
a  friend  of  Stevenson,  whose  works  and  letters  he 
edited.  Besides  many  articles  on  literature  and  art, 
ho  wrote  studies  of  Landor  (1881)  and  Keats  (1887) , 
OH  well  as  A  Florentine  Picture  Chronicle  (1898), 
Early  Engraving  and  Engravers  in  England  (1905), 
and  Memories  and  Notes  of  Persons  anil  Places 
(1921)  See  E  V  Lucas,  The  Colmns  and  Their 
Fnends  (1928) 

Colwyn  (kdl'wm),  borough  (pop  2,202),  SE  Pa, 
near  Philadelphia 

Colwyn  Bay  (kdl'wm),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop 
20,886,  1943  estimated  pop  24,873),  Denbighshire, 
Wales  It  is  a  popular  seaside  resort,  with  a  prom- 
enade and  good  bathing 

Colyn,  Alexander,  see  COLJNS,  ALEXANDER 

coma  (ko'mu)  Deep  lost*  of  consciousness  from 
which  a  person  cannot  be  rouged  may  lesult  from 
A  POP  LEX  v  or  other  brain  injury,  KPILBPHY,  DIA- 
BBTKH,  uremia,  alcoholic  intoxication,  morphine 
poisoning,  SHOCK,  BUNSTROKK,  or  HEMORRHAGE 
Each  condition  requires  special  treatment  In  the 
period  before  the  physician's  arrival  any  apparent 
cause  of  tiouble  should  be  treated  It  is  important 
to  distinguish  between  a  condition  which  requires 
stimulation,  Much  as  shock  and  moiphme  poisoning, 
and  one  which  requires  absolute  test,  such  as 
apoplexy 

Coman,  Charlotte  Buell,  1833-1024.  American  land- 
scape painter,  b  Waterville,  N  Y  Her  woika  in- 
clude A  French  Village ,  Near  Fontainebleau ,  Early 
Summer  (National  Gall ,  Washington,  DC),  and 
Clearing  Off  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) 

Comanche  (koinan'cho)  1  City  (pop  1,533),  S 
Okla  ,  NW  of  Ardmore,  in  a  farm,  ranch,  and  oil 
region,  founded  1892  on  the  site  of  an  Indian  vil- 
lage S  Town  (pop  3,209),  central  Texas,  SW  of 
Fort  Worth,  founded  1858,  me  1873  Long  a  cow 
town,  Comanohe  keeps  an  Old  West  air  though  its 
business  is  processing  peanuts,  pecans,  and  dairy 
products  and  dressing  and  hatching  poultry  Theie 
are  small  industries 

Comanche  Indians,  North  American  Indian  tribe 
belonging  to  the  Shoshouean  group  of  the  Uto- 
Astecan  linguistic  stock  They  were  a  nomadic 
people  with  a  typical  Plain  culture  Thej  separated 
from  the  Shoshone  of  Wyoming  relatively  re<  eiitly 
and  then  appeared  (t  1680)  m  the  region  around 
the  Texas  Panhandle  and  W  Oklahoma  This  re- 
gion became  their  regular  habitat,  though  they 
were  excellent  horsemen  and  inveterate  raiders, 
often  pushing  far  8  into  Mexico  They  were  ex- 
tremely warlike  and  effectively  prevented  white 
men  from  passing  safely  through  their  tern  tor  >  for 
more  than  a  century.  They  are  said  to  have  killed 
more  whites  in  proportion  to  their  own  numbers 
than  any  other  Indian  tribe  They  wore  associated 
with  the  Kiowa,  the  Cheyenne,  and  the  Arapaho 
m  a  loose  confederacy  They  considered  themselves 
superior  to  their  associates,  and  their  language 
served  as  trade  language  for  the  area  They  did 
not  adopt  the  sun  dance  but  probably  did  intro- 
duce the  peyote  ritual  to  the  Plains  tribes  Never 
a  large  tribe  despite  their  wide  range,  they  were 
greatly  reduced  by  warfare  and  disease.  They 
numbered  c.  1,600  when  they  were  attached  to  the 
Kiowa  agency  in  present  Oklahoma  m  1004  They 
have  since  increased  somewhat  in  numbers. 

ComayaguA  (komaya'wa),  town  (pop.  4.82S),  W 
central  Honduras.  Founded  m  1540  on  the  Co- 
tnayagua  river,  an  important  tributary  of  the  UuJ A, 
Comayagua  was  the  most  important  city  of  oo- 
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lomal  Honduras,  but  with  independence  from 
Spain  (1821)  oaaw  bitter  rivalry  between  it,  as  a 
Conservative  stronghold,  and  the  Liberal  city, 
TBOUCIOAI*A.  la  the  political  struggles  following 
independence,  the  cities  alternated  as  capital  of  the 
republic,  but  m  1880  Tegucigalpa  became  per- 
manent capital.  Today  Comayagua  is  the  center 
of  an  agricultural  and  mining  region,  but  little  re- 
mains of  its  former  wealth 

ComayagUela  (komayawfl'la),  town,  B  central  Hon- 
duras Twin  city  of  the  capital,  TEGUCIGALPA, 
across  the  Choluteoa  nver,  Comayaguela  is  ex- 
panding rapidly 

comb,  a  toothed  implement  for  arranging,  confining, 
or  ornamenting  the  hair  Specimens  have  been 
found  among  the  relics  of  lake  dwellers  and  among 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  antiquities  Wood, 
bone,  horn,  ivory,  stiff  fibers  of  bamboo  and  co- 
conut, tortoise  shell,  or  metal  combs,  ornamented 
with  carving,  inlay,  and  inset  work,  jewels,  and 
colored  glass,  have  been  a  feature  of  headdress 
m  different  periods  and  places  The  old  process  of 
combmakmg  was  to  form  a  plate  of  the  material 
chosen  and  then  cut  out  the  teeth  with  a  double 
saw.  By  the  modern  method,  a  plate  of  a  sue  suf- 
ficient for  two  combs  is  cut  (usually  with  a  die) 
so  that  the  teeth  of  one  comb  are  formed  by  the 
interstices  of  the  other  India  lubber  is  first 
molded,  then  vulcanised  Metal  is  cut,  celluloid 
and  other  compositions  may  be  either  molded  or 
cut  The  name  is  also  given  to  tools  for  giaming 
painted  work,  for  pi  easing  homo  the  weft  m  a 
primitive  loom,  and  for  cat  ding  or  combing  fibers  in 
preparation  for  spinning 

Combaconam  or  Combaconum,  India   see  KUMBA- 

KONAM 


i,  Scottish 


Combe,  George  (koom,  kom),  1788-1858,  Scott 
phrenologist  He  practic  ed  law  for  a  time  bef< 
becoming  actively  interested  in  phrenology  He 
was  responsible  for  the  founding  of  the  Phreno- 
logical Society  and  the  Phrenological  Journal  and 
traveled  and  lectured  m  America  and  Europe 
He  wrote  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  including 
education,  social  reforms,  and,  in  Ins  later  life,  the 
relation,  between  science  and  religion  He  is  c  hiefly 
remembered  for  his  Constitution  of  Man  (1828), 
which  was  very  popular  in  his  day 

Combe,  William,  1741-1823,  English  satirist  and 
miscellaneous  writer  As  he  was  heavily  in  debt 
most  of  his  life,  hit*  writing  was  mainly  hack  work, 
issued  anonymously  to  avoid  seizure  of  the  pioceeda 
by  his  creditors  Combe  is  chiefly  remembered  for 
the  "Dr  Syntax"  series,  for  which  he  wrote  dog- 
gerel verae  to  accompany  the  illustrations  of  Thomas 
ROWLANDSON  The  Tour  of  Dr  Syntax  in  Search  of 
the  Picturesque  appealed  m  1812,  the  second  volume 
(  tn  Search  of  Consolation),  1820,  the  third  vol- 
ume (  in  Search  of  a  Wife),  1821 

Combes,  Enule  (amel'  kob'),  1835-1921,  Fiench 
statesman  An  able  politician  of  the  left  demo- 
cratic group,  he  waa  minister  of  education  undei 
Leon  Bourgeois  (1895-90)  and,  succeeding  Wal- 
deck-Rousseau,  was  premier  (1902—5)  Anticlen- 
oaliHm,  growing  out  of  the  DRKYFUB  AFFAIR,  was  at 
a  peak,  and  Combes  initiated  the  separation  of 
Church  and  state  in  France  Under  the  law  of  1901 
requiiing  leligious  associations  to  seek  government 
authorisation  he  abolished  religious  education 
Abrogation  of  the  CONCORDAT  OF  1801  was  formal- 
ised by  law  m  1905  Combes  was  a  member  of  the 
Bnand  cabinet  of  1915-17 

Combm,  Grand  (grS  kobe'),  peak,  14,164  ft  high, 
Valais,  Switzerland,  m  the  Alps  near  the  Italian 
border 

combination,  in  business  see  TRUST 

combine,  harvesting  machine   see  HI.  A  PER 

combing,  a  process  which  follows  CARDING  in  the 
preparation  of  fibers  for  spinning,  lays  the  fibers 
parallel,  and  removes  nods  (short  fibers)  The 
modern  combing  machine  is  a  specialised  carding 
machine  Combing  produces  a  fine  sliver  suitable 
for  drawing  out  and  spinning  into  strong,  smooth 
yarn  The  process,  used  for  long  staple  cottons 
and  worsted  yarn,  is  expensive,  since  up  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  card  sliver  is  eliminated.  Hackling  is  a 
form  of  combing,  often  by  hand,  used  for  linen  Sec 
W  E  Morton,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Spinning  (1937) 

combining  weight  of  an  element  is  computed  by  di- 
viding the  atomic  weight  of  the  element  by  its 
valence  It  is  also  defined  as  the  pioportion  by 
weight  in  which  an  element  combines,  with  hydro- 
gen as  equal  to  one  or  oxygen  as  equal  to  eight 
usually  taken  as  a  standard 

combustion,  commonly  called  burning,  is  the  rapid 
OXIDATION  of  a  substance  with  characteristic  libera- 
tion of  heat  and  light.  In  some  cases,  however, 
chemical  reactions  not  involving  oxygen  exhibit 
similar  characteristics,  eg.,  hydrogen  burns  m 
chlorine  with  the  liberation  of  heat  and  light,  the 
two  gases  combining  to  form  hydrogen  cnloiide 
The  PHLOGISTON  THUORT  advanced  in  the  late  17th 
cent,  by  G  E.  Stahl  to  explain  the  combustion  of 
substances  in  air  received  wide  support  until  finally 
LAVOISIER  succeeded  m  demonstrating  the  tiue 
nature  of  the  phenomenon  Before  a  substance  will 
burn  or  undergo  combustion,  its  tempeiature  must 
be  raised  to  a  point  called  its  kindling  TBMPBRA- 
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TCRB  Factors  such  as  the  presence  of  a  CATALYST. 
the  air  pressure,  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the 
air  mixture  affect  the  kindling  temperature.  A  sub- 
stance will  begin  to  burn  at  a  lower  temperature 
when  finely  divided  than  when  m  large  lump*  or 
masses  Spontaneous  combustion  (a  name  applied 
before  it«  nature  was  understood)  IH  a  phenomeaon 
in  which  a  substance  bursts  into  flame  "spontan- 
eously" without  apparent  cause  It  occurs  some- 
times in  haystacks,  m  the  holds  of  ships  carryiag 
coal,  and  m  closets  01  boxes  where  oily  raga  have 
been  allowed  to  collect  When  a  substance  under- 
goes slow  oxidation  and  the  heat  evolved  in  the 
reaction  is  not  lost  (e  g.,  when  oil  on  a  rag  oxidises 
and  the  folds  of  cloth  keep  in  the  heat),  the  tem- 
perature of  the  substance  gradually  rises  until 
finally  its  kindling  point  is  reached,  and  it  bursts 
into  flame  The  heat  of  combustion  of  a  fuel  is  the 
total  amount  of  heat  evolved  when  a  given  amount 
of  the  fuel  18  burned  This  is  used  as  a  basis  for 
comparing  the  heating  value  of  fuels. 
Comedic  Francaise  (komado'  frasaa')  or  Theatre 
Francois  (taa'tru  fr3s5/),  state  theater  of  France 
on  the  Hue  de  Richelieu  in  Paris.  It  waa  officially 
established  by  a  i  oyal  decree  of  1680  which  merged 
the  two  French  companies  of  comedians  at  Paris, 
the  troupe  of  the  Hotel  Guenegaud  (we  MOJUKBE 
and  B4JABT)  and  the  troupe  of  the  HAtel  de  Bour- 
gogne  The  following  year  an  annual  grant  of  12,000 
hvres  was  allotted  from  the  toyal  treasury,  and  a 
new  theater  was  built  for  the  company.  In  the 
Revolution  its  actors  were  scattered  and  the  theatei 
dosed  By  decree  of  Napoleon  m  1803  the  institu- 
tion was  revived,  and  the  company  was  given  the 
organisation  it  still  maintains  The  system  has  no 
stars,  all  the  permanent  members,  called  socvetairet 
or  associates,  enjoy  the  same  status,  roles  being  ap- 
portioned by  common  agreement.  In  1900  fire  de- 
stroyed the  historic  building,  but  most  of  the  works 
of  art  and  all  of  the  archives  were  saved,  and  the 
theater  was  rebuilt 
comedo  aee  BLACKHEAD 

comedy,  a  light  and  amusing  ploy  or  any  literary 
work  so  presented  as  to  leave  a  pleasant  or  happy 
impression  European  comedy  ougmated  in  the 
ancient  boisterous  choruses  and  dialogue  of  the 
fertility  rites  at  the  feasts  of  Dionysus  m  Greece 
These  celebrations  with  then  broad  jests  developed 
into  dramas  designed  to  arouse  nurtn.  comedy  thus 
was  the  antithesis  of  TRAUKDY.  What  became 
known  to  historians  as  Old  Comedy  in  Greece 
satirized  real  persons  undei  their  own  names,  the 
chorus  waa  the  mouthpiece  of  the  author  and  m  the 
usual  interval  in  the  middle  of  the  play  addressed 
political  comments  to  the  audience  The  plays  of 
Aristophanes  are  the  greatest  examples  of  Old 
Comedy  In  New  Comedy,  which  is  geneially  con- 
sidered to  have  begun  in  the  mid-4th  cent  B  C  ,  the 
real  characters,  the  chorus,  and  the  political  com- 
ment disappeared,  only  the  stoiy  of  events  hap- 
pening to  imagmaiy  figures  and  still  designed  to 
amuse  remained,  and  the  plays  were  more  hterarv 
and  decent,  usually  lesa  satirical  Menander  was 
the  most  famous  write  i  of  New  Comedy  and  was 
closely  imitated  by  the  Latin  dramatists  Plautus 
and  Terence  After  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the 
drama  developed  from  Christian  liturgy  (see  THEA- 
TER), there  were  comae  elements  in  the  MIRACLE 
PLAY  and  the  morality  play  and  m  the  INTERLUDE 
In  England  the  tradition  of  the  interlude  blended 
with  that  of  the  Latin  classic  comedies  in  the  16th- 
century  plays  by  Nicholas  Udall  and  others  and  in 
the  later  work  of  John  Lyly  The  romantic  comedy 
of  the  Elizabethans  culminated  m  the  great  plays 
of  Shakspere,  whose  comedies  ranged  from  farcical 
to  tragicomic,  the  latter  called  comedy  only  because 
the  denouement  is  riot  tragic  In  France  after  tho 
Middle  Ages,  the  classical  influence  was  strongei 
than  in  England,  and  it  was  combined  with  that  of 
the  Italian  COMMEDIA  DELL'  ART*,  by  the  greatest 
comic  and  satmc  wuter  of  France,  MoUere  His 
work  shaped  that  of  the  English  Restoration  plaj  - 
wnghts — the  comedy  of  manners  written  by  Diy- 
den,  Wycherley,  Congreve,  and  others-  The  moral 
tone  of  Restoration  comedy  was  so  low  that  the 
reaction  against  it  staited  by  Richard  Steele  re- 
sulted in  the  sentimental  comedy  written  by  him 
and  by  Richard  Cumberland  Meanwhile  bioad 
FARCE  flourished  The  later  18th  cent  saw  a  re- 
surgence of  brilliant  satirical  charactet  comedies  in 
the  plays  of  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  and  the  two 
George  Colmans  Royall  Tyler,  one  of  America's 
earliest  playwrights,  was  an  imitator  of  this  school 
The  comedy  of  manners  waa  cai  ned  ou  ui  the  19th 
cent  by  Oscar  Wilde,  and  the  model  n  social  comedy 
was  worked  out  by  Pmeio,  Henry  Aithur  Jones, 
G  B  Shaw,  Noel  Cowaid,  Galsworthy,  and 
Maugham  m  England  and  by  Howell*  and  Clyde 
Fitch  among  others  in  the  United  States.  Bariio 
and  Milne  may  be  said  to  have  continued  senti- 
mental comedy  The  BALLAD  OPERA  of  the  18th 
cent  was  one  ancestor  of  English  comic  opera, 
made  famous  in  the  19th  ceut  by  W  S  Gilbert 
and  A  S  Sullivan,  and  of  20th-century  musical 
comedies,  some  of  the  best  of  which  wei  e  wi  itten  by 
theAmeuoanG  M  Cohan  See  A  H.  Thorndike, 
English  Comedy  (1929),  C,  M  Gayley,  Representa- 
tive English  Comedies  (3  vols ,  1912),  H.  T.  E. 
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Perry,  Matters  of  Dramatic  Comedy  (1939).  See 
also  bibliography  under  THEATER 
Comenius,  John  Amos  (kome'n6us),  Czech  Jan 
Amos  Komensky,  1692-1670,  Moravian  churohman 
and  educator,  last  of  the  Moi  avmn  bishops  Come- 
nius advocated  relating  education  to  everyday  life 
by  emphasising  contact  with  objects  in  the  en- 
vironment and  systemati  zing  all  knowledge  Teach- 
ing was  to  be  in  the  vernacular  rather  than  in 
Latin,  and  languages  were  to  be  learned  by  the 
conversational  method  He  worked  for  a  universal 
system  of  education  offering  equal  opportunities  to 
women  His  Duiaclica  magna  (1628-32,  Eng  tr 
byM  W  Keatingom  Comenius,  1931)  contains  an 
exposition  of  these  principles  He  also  wrote  Janua 
linffuarum  reserata  (1631,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Gate  of 
Tongues  Unlocked,  1659)  and  Orbis  sensualium 
pictus  (1658,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Visible  World,  1659), 
one  of  the  earliest  illustrated  books  for  children 
HIB  collected  works  were  first  published  in  1867 
See  S  8  Laurie,  John  Amos  Comenius  (1893), 
Will  S  Monroe,  Comenius  and  the  Beginning*  of 
Educational  Reform  (1900) 

comet  (k&'mlt)  [ultimately  Or  ,  =  long  haired],  one 
of  a  number  of  heavenly  bodies,  nebulous  in  char- 
acter, traveling  in  paths  around  the  sun  and  some- 
times visible  on  earth  for  a  time  vary  ing  from  a  few 
days  to  several  months.  Comets  were  for  ages 
regarded  with  awe  and  sometimes  with  terror 
Many  had  been  noted  and  recorded,  but  never  had 
the  return  of  one  been  predicted  before  1682  At 
that  time  Edmund  Halley  concluded  that  the 
comet  then  under  his  observation  must  be  the  same 
as  those  which  had  been  descubed  in  1531  and 
1607,  and  ho  predicted  the  date  for  its  next  ap- 
pearance as  the  end  of  1758  or  early  in  1759  Its 
actual  arrival  was  in  the  spring  of  1759,  and  it  was 
observed  again  in  1835  and  in  1910  Most  periodic 
comets  have  orbits  of  elongated  ellipses,  arid  others 
appear  to  move  in  hyperbolic  orbits  The  periods 
required  for  covering  the  known  orbits  range  from 
3  3  years  (for  Em  ke's  comet)  to  several  thousand 
years  Donati's  comet,  with  a  period  of  c  2,000 
years,  was  first  observed  by  Donati  in  1858  In 
earlier  times  it  was  thought  that  c  omets  came  into 
the  solar  system  from  some  region  beyond ,  but  they 
are  now  considered  to  belong  permanently  to  the 
system  Ordinarily  a  comet  has  a  head  of  doudv 
brightness,  within  which  a  bright  nucleus,  or  some- 
times two  or  more  nuclei,  usually  may  be  seen 
Sweeping  from  the  head  curves  the  tail,  which 
sometimes  extends  to  a  length  of  over  100,000,000 
mi  ,  sometimes,  however,  the  tail  is  short  The 
head  seems  to  be  made  up  of  widely  distributed 
particles  of  rock  or  sand  with  gaseous  matter  be- 
tween Materials  appear  to  be  thrown  out  from 
the  nucleus;  these,  acted  upon  bv  the  radiation 
pressure  of  the  sun's  light,  which  is  strong  enough 
to  overcome  the  attractive  force  of  the  sun,  arc 
driven  off  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  sun  and 
spread  along  the  heavens,  forming  the  comet's  tail 
So  tenuous  are  comets  that  it  requires  no  very  great 
disturbing  force  to  overcome  the  attraction  holding 
their  partu  les  together  Although  some  cornets  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  discoverer,  in 
astronomical  catalogues  each  is  designated  by  the 
year  m  which  it  passes  perihelion  (i  e  ,  is  closest  to 
the  sun)  followed  by  a  Roman  numeral  indicating 
its  order  of  passage  A  newlv  discovered  comet  is 
temporarily  designated  by  the  year  of  its  discovery 
followed  by  a  small  letter  indicating  the  order  of 
discovery,  eg,  comet  191  Ib  would  indicate  the 
second  comet  to  be  discovered  in  1911  See  G  F. 
Chambers.  The  Story  of  Comets  (1909),  Charles  P 
Olivier,  Comets  (1930),  F  G  Watson,  Between  the 
Planets  (1941),  B  F  Griffith,  Historic  Stars  & 
Comets  an  Outline  in  Pictuics  (1948) 

Comfort,  unincorporated  town  (pop  c  1,000),  S  cen- 
tral Texas,  in  the  Guadalupe  river  valley  and  NW 
of  San  Antonio;  founded  1854  by  Germans  A 
center  of  sheep  and  goat  ranches,  it  also  attracts 
campers  and  tourists 

comic  strip,  combination  of  caricature  with  a  story 
Line,  laid  out  in  a  series  of  pictures  across  a  page  and 
concerning  the  same  character  or  set  of  characters. 
It  grew  out  of  the  cartoon  popular  in  the  late  19th 
cent  and  developed  as  a  circulation  builder  for 
newspapers  The  first  advance  toward  the  present 
form  was  The  Yettow  Kid  (New  York  World,  1896) 
by  R  F  Outcault  This  little  bov,  wearing  a  bright 
yellow  nightshirthke  garment,  appeared  in  a  single 
cartoon  and  found  such  favor  that  he  was  estab- 
lished as  a  Cartoon  character  Soon  words  began 
to  appear  on  his  shirt,  the  first  time  that  a  caption 
appeared  inside  the  frame  The  Katzenjammer 
Kids  (New  York  American,  1897)  originated  by 
Rudolph  Dirks,  started  with  one  picture  at  a  time 
and  soon  developed  into  a  four-panel  square  de- 
scribing consequent  actions  and  using  balloons  for 
dialogue  The  enormous  influence  of  comic  strips 
on  the  reading  public,  later  repeated  with  Al  Capp's 
Li'l  Abner  (1934),  was  first  demonstrated  by  Out- 
cault's  Blister  Brown  (1902),  a  refined  but  wicked 
small  boy  who  owned  a  talking  dog  named  Tige  and 
who  swamped  America  with  Buster  Brown 
fashions  in  the  early  20th  cent  Before  Bud 
Fisher's  Mutt  and  Jeff  (1907),  comic  strips  did  not 
appear  regularly  nor  were  they  laid  out  with  the 
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panels  in  a  line.  By  this  time  newspapers  were 
featuring  comics  regularly,  commonly  in  black  and 
white  during  the  week  and  in  full  color  on  Sunday 
Among  the  best  known  of  the  humorous  strips 
were  Foxy  Grandpa  (1900),  by  Charles  E.  Schultze, 
Krazy  Kat  (c  1910),  by  George  Hernman,  Bring- 
ing Up  Father  (1913).  by  George  McManua, 
Barney  Google  (1919),  by  Fred  Laswell,  and  Boob 
McNutt  (1924),  by  Rube  Goldberg  With  Polly 
and  Her  Pals  (1912),  by  Cliff  Sterrett,  a  pretty  girl 
became  the  heroine,  and  new  formulas  of  adven- 
ture, romance,  and  fannlv  life  soon  gained  immense 
popularity  The  best  known  of  the  family  strips 
are  Mr  and  Mrs  (c  1915),  originated  by  Clare 
Briggs,  The  Gumps  (1917),  by  Sidney  Smith, 
Gasoline  Alley  (1919),  by  Frank  King,  and  Blondie 
(1930),  by  Chic  Young  Among  the  most  popular 
of  the  adventure  strips  are  Dick  Tracy  (1931),  by 
Chester  Gould,  and  Superman  (1938),  by  Jerry 
Siegel  and  Joe  Shuster  See  Sheridan  Martin, 
Comic*  and  Their  Creators  (1942) ,  Coulton  Waugh, 
The  Comics  (1947) 

Comines,  Commines,  or  Commynes,  Philippe  de  (all 
felep'  da  komen').  c  1447-e  1511,  French  historian, 
courtier,  and  diplomat  He  left  the  service  of 
Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  in  1472  to  enter  that 
of  Louis  XI  of  France,  who  rewarded  him  richly. 
After  Louis's  death  he  plotted  against  Chailes 
VIII  and  was  banished  from  court,  but  he  later  re- 
gained favor,  accompanied  Charles  to  Italy,  and 
was  briefly  ambassador  to  Venice  His  M6moires 
sur  les  regnes  de  LOUIH  XI  et  de  Charles  VIII  (avail- 
able in  many  editions  and  translations)  is  a  his- 
torical and  literary  work  of  the  highest  rank  It 
contains  striking  portraits  of  Charles  of  Burgundy, 
Louis  XI,  and  Charles  VIII  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  penetrating  analysis  of  men  and  motives 

Cominform  (ko'mmf6rm),  abbreviated  name  of  the 
Communist  Information  Bureau,  set  up  in  1947  by 
the  Communist  parties  of  the  USSR,  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  France,  Hungary,  Italy,  Poland, 
Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia  Its  stated  aim  is  to 
facilitate  the  exchange  of  experience  of  the  parties 
and,  if  necessary,  their  cooperation  Although  its 
decisions  are  not  binding  (as  were  those  of  the 
Comintern),  and  although  membership  in  the 
Cominform  is  not  obligatory  for  Communist  par- 
tics,  the  ("ommform  is  a  powerful  instrument  in  the 
shaping  of  Communist  policy  and  tactics  through- 
out the  world  The  first  headquarters  of  the  Com- 
inform was  at  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  but  it  was 
moved  to  Bucharest,  Rumania,  in  1948  after  the 
Cornmform's  denunciation  of  the  Yugoslav  Com- 
munist party,  which  was  expelled  from  the  organ- 
ization 

Comintern  (ko'mmtum)  [from  Communist  Inter- 
national] or  Third  International,  organization 
founded  at  Moscow  in  1919  with  the  purpose  of 
furthering  the  establishment  of  Marxist  socialism 
in  the  world  It  originally  consisted  only  of  the 
Russian  and  German  Communist  parties — the  only 
ones  then  in  existence — and  a  number  of  left-wing 
Socialist  splinter  groups  from  other  countries  The 
Comintern  thus  was  instrumental  during  the  early 
1920s  in  the  formation  of  Communist  parties  out 
of  the  extremist  groups  that  seceded  from  the  more 
moderate  elements  of  the  world's  Socialist  parties 
The  Comintern  imluded  all  Communist  parties, 
which  met  in  Communist  world  congresses  at 
Moscow  and  coordinated  their  policies  by  per- 
manent committees  Thus  Communists  anywhere 
were  actually  members  of  a  single  world-wide 
organization  Asserting  that  they  wished  to  pro- 
tect the  world  against  the  Third  International, 
Germany  and  Japan  concluded,  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, the  so-called  Anti-Comintern  Pact  of  1936, 
which  became  closely  coordinated  with  the  Rome- 
Berlin  Axis  Renewed  in  1941,  the  Anti-Comin- 
tern Pact  included  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  Denmark, 
Finland,  Germany,  Italy,  Hungary,  Japan,  Man- 
chukuo  (Mamhuna),  Rumania,  Slovakia,  Spain, 
and  the  Japanese-controlled  Nanking  government 
in  China  In  1943,  in  order  to  allay  the  misgivings 
of  its  allies  in  the  Second  World  War,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  USSR  brought  about  the  dissolution 
of  the  Comintern  The  Cormnforrn,  treated  in 
1947,  is  in  theory  at  least,  not  a  successor  to  the 
Comintern,  for  it  does  not  include  all  the  Com- 
munist parties  in  the  world  and  it  possesses  no 
policy-making  authority 

comma   see  PUNCTUATION 

Commagene  (komuje'ne) ,  district  of  ancient  N 
Syria,  on  the  Euphrates  river  and  S  of  the  Taurus 
range,  now  in  SE  Asiatic  Turkey  Its  metropolis 
was  Samosata  The  fertile  agricultural  district 
was  made  part  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  and  later  of 
the  Persian  Empire  In  the  period  after  Alexander 
the  Great,  it  gradually  assumed  independence 
under  the  Seleucid  kings  of  Syria  and  revolted, 
declaring  absolute  independence,  early  in  the  2d 
cent  B  C.  The  ruling  dynasty  was  related  to  the 
Seleucids  The  king  in  64  B  C.  had  his  territory 
enlarged  by  Pompey  as  a  Roman  ally,  but  the 
kings  later  aided  the  Parthians  and  were  in  trouble 
with  Rome  Vespasian  finally  (A  D  72)  annexed 
it  to  the  province  of  Syria 

Commager,  Henry  Steele  (ko'mtjur),  1902-,  Ameri- 
can historian,  b  Pittsburgh,  Pa ,  educated  at  the 


Untv.  of  Chicago  (Ph  B  ,  1923,  M.A  ,  1924;  Ph.D  , 
1928)  and  at  the  Univ  of  Copenhagen  (1924-25). 
He  taught  history  at  New  York  Univ  from  1926 
to  1938  and  in  1938  became  a  professor  of  American 
history  at  Columbia  Univ.  His  writings,  often  in 
collaboration  with  other  historians,  are  extensive. 
Among  them  are  The  Growth  of  the  American  Re- 
public (with  Samuel  E  M  orison,  1930,  3d  ed  , 
revised  and  enlarged,  2  vols ,  1942),  Theodore 
Parker  (1936;  2d  ed  ,  1947),  Our  Nation  (with 
Eugene  C  Barker,  1941),  Majority  Rule  and  Mt- 
nonty  Rights  (1943),  and  The  American  Mind 
(1950)  He  edited  Documents  of  American  History 
(1934,  5th  ed  ,  1949),  The  Heritage  of  America 
(with  Allan  Nevms,  1939,  revised  and  enlarged  ed  , 
1949),  Readings  in  American  History  (with  Allan 
Nevms,  1939),  America  in  Perspective  the  United 
States  through  Foreign  Eyes  (1947),  and  The  St 
Nicholas  Anthology  (1948)  Commager  also  con- 
tnbuted  (especially  book  reviews)  to  various  maga- 
zines and  periodicals  and  was  made  editor  of  "The 
Rise  of  the  American  Nation"  series  (40  vols.;  in 
process  in  1950) 

Commander  Islands:  see  KOMANDORBKI  ISLANDS 
Commandments,  Ten  see  TEN  COMMANDMENTS 
commando,  small  military  raiding  unit  of  a  type 
first  used  by  the  Boers  in  the  South  African  War 
Commando  forces  were  organized  (1940)  by  the 
British  in  the  Second  World  War  They  were  at 
first  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  Roger  J. 
B  Keyes  and  later  under  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten 
Specially  trained  for  dangerous  work,  they  carried 
raids  and  scouting  missions  into  enemy-held  terri- 
tory The  most  celebrated  of  their  raids  were  at 
Dieppe  in  1942  and  on  the  Lofoten  Islands  off 
Norway  They  also  did  excellent  service  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  attacks,  espe<  mllv  in  sabotage 
work  The  U  S  army  ranger  units  were  somewhat 
similar  and  were  also  popularly  called  commandos 
See  Combined  Operations  the  Official  Story  of 
the  Commandos  (1943) 

commedia  dell*  arte  (k5m-ma'dea  dcl-lnr'ta) ,  a  pop- 
ular form  of  comedy  employing  improvised  dialogue 
and  masked  characters  which  flourished  m  16th- 
century  Italy  It  may  have  denved  from  the 
Byzantine  mimes  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empne 
or  have  been  a  continuation  of  the  Fabulae  Atrl- 
lanae  of  the  Oscans  and  Romans,  but  the  most 
widely  accepted  view  is  that  it  was  an  imitation  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  mimes  Commedia  dell'  arte 
presented  satiric  songs,  dancing,  and  farces  It 
gave  use  to  the  tiaditional  characters  of  panto- 
mime, Harlequin,  Clown,  Pantaloon,  Scaramouchc, 
and  Columbine,  which  such  performeis  as  the 
ANDREINI  made  famous  Of  great  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  theater,  «t  admitted  women  to  the 
stage  and  freed  the  theater  fiom  the  artificialities 
of  early  Italian  drama  See  P  L  Duchartre,  The 
Italian  Ctmedy  (Eng.  tr  ,  1928),  Wimfied  Smith, 
Italian  Actors  of  the  Renaissance  (1<MO),  Allardvco 
Nicoll,  Masks,  Mimes,  and  Miracle*  (1931),  K  M 
Lea,  The  Italian  Popular  Comedy  (19'44) 
Commerce  1  City  (pop  3,294),  NE  Ga  ,  NE  of 
Atlanta,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1883  2  City  (pop 
2,422),  extreme  NE  Okla  ,  in  a  region  of  lead  and 
zinc  mining  3  City  (pop  4,699),  E  Texas,  NE  of 
Dallas,  settled  1874  A  cotton  center  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  state,  it  is  the  seat  of  East  Texas 
State  Teachers  College 

commerce,  traffic  in  goods,  usually  conceived  as 
other  than  domestic  trade  Engaged  in  by  all  peo- 
ples from  earliest  times,  it  has  been  carried  on  in 
some  areas  and  by  some  peoples  more  than  others, 
because  of  special  advantages  or  aptness  The 
Egyptians,  the  Sumenans  and  later  inhabitants  of 
Mesopotamia,  the  Cretans,  the  Syrians,  the  Phoe- 
nicians, the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Western 
Europeans  have  thus  excelled,  tapping  the  re~ 
souices  of  the  East,  Oceania,  the  Americas,  and 
Africa  Thus  the  center  of  commerce  has  changed 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Atlantic  The  Crusades  did  much  to  widen  Euro- 
pean trade  horizons  and  prefaced  the  passing  of 
trade  superiority  from  Constantinople  to  Venice 
and  other  cities  of  N  Italy  In  the  15th  and  16th 
cent  with  the  sudden  expansion  of  Portugal  and 
Spam  the  so-called  commercial  revolution  reached 
a  climax  In  N  and  central  Europe,  the  earlier 
supremacy  of  the  Haneeatic  League,  the  Rhenish 
cities,  and  the  cities  of  N  France  and  Flanders  was 
eclipsed  bv  the  rise  of  national  states  Antwerp 
began  its  long  career  of  glory  when  the  Spanish 
were  losing  hegemony,  and  the  Dutch  briefly 
triumphed  in  the  race  for  world  commerce  in  the 
17th  cent  The  Dutch  in  turn  lost  to  British- 
French  rivalry  which  by  1815  left  Britain  para- 
mount The  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  18th 
and  the  19th  font  further  aided  the  development  of 
commerce  The  rise  of  the  CHARTERED  COMPANY 
under  the  auspices  of  the  national  state  had  much 
to  do  with  this  expansion  of  trade,  as  did  the  mod- 
ern corporation,  which  later  displaced  the  char- 
tered company  World  commerce  was  also  aided 
materially  by  the  invention  of  the  astrolabe,  the 
manner's  compass,  and  the  sextant;  by  the  de- 
velopment of  iron  and  steel  construction,  by  the 
application  of  steam  to  both  land  and  water 
transport,  and  by  the  more  recent  development  of 
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communication  devices  such  aa  the  telephone,  tele- 
graph, cable,  and  radio  and  of  new  inventions  such 
aa  refrigeration,  the  gasoline  engine,  the  electno 
motor,  and  the  airplane  The  theory  of  commerce 
aa  imposed  by  the  national  state  has  varied  from 
the  MERCANTILISM  of  the  17th  and  18th  cent  and 
the  protective  tariff  of  the  19th  and  20th  cent,  to 
the  free  trade  which  Britain  long  upheld  The 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  was  or- 
ganised in  1903  as  the  Oept  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  Before  1903  its  work  had  been  handled 
mainly  by  the  Treasury  Dept  In  1913  the  Dept 
of  Labor  and  the  Dept  of  Commerce  were  sepa- 
rated The  latter  includes  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  (includ- 
ing the  work  of  commercial  agents  and  attaches  at 
home  and  abroad),  the  Inland  Waterways  Corp  , 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Weather 
Bureau,  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Administration  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
are  separate  government  agencies  See  Chve  Day, 
I  History  of  Commerce  (4th  ed  ,  1938) ,  M  A 
Heilporm,  The  Trade  of  Nations  (1947). 

commercial  law.  In  modern  usage  the  term  "com- 
mon ml  Jaw"  is  generally  confined  to  the  laws  which 
govern  business  transactions,  except  those  relating 
to  the  carriage  of  goods  (see  MARITIME  LAW) 
Commercial  law  as  a  distinct  body  of  jurisprudence 
is  probably  coeval  with  the  beginning  ol  large-scale 
trade  Formal  dot  utnents  and  other  evidences  of 
regularized  trade  practices  are  known  from  Egypt 
and  Babylonia  In  many  parts  of  the  ancient  world 
foreign  merchants  were  allowed  to  regulate  their 
affairs  without  interference  and  were  settled  in 
special  sections  of  commercial  cities  whore  they 
might  follow  their  own  religions  and  customs 
ROMAN  LAW  incorporated  features  of  the  already- 
developed  commercial  law,  which,  however,  was 
no  longer  segregated  for  handling  in  special  courts 
but  was  treated  simply  as  part  of  the  whole  legal 
system  The  barbarian  invasions  of  Europe  caused 
mut  h  social  disruption  and  a  consequent  decline  in 
trade  When,  in  the  late  Middle  Ages,  long-range 
commerce  again  became  possible  in  Europe,  mer- 
<hants  were  once  moio  able  to  determine  the  rules 
under  which  they  would  function  In  the  cities  of 
N  Italy  and  S  France  the  merchant  class  frequently 
dominated  the  state  and  could  enact  the  needed 
rules  as  legislation  In  other  parts  of  Europe  asso- 
<  lations  of  mere. hauls  bought  protection  from  pow- 
erful loids  or  kings  who  permitted  them  to  con- 
duct fairs  and  to  establish  regulations  and  methods 
of  enforcement  (usually  ostracizing  infringe™) 
Both  c  lasses  of  merchants  established  special  courts 
where  summary  judgment  was  granted  without 
regard  for  the  tec  hniculities  of  procedure  and  doc  - 
trine  in  the  regular  courts  and  without  the  use  of 
lawyers  The  term  "law  merchant"  was  applied 
to  the  substantive  principles  which  eventually 
emerged  from  this  judicial  activity  The  law  mer- 
chant developed  later  in  England  than  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  it  was  perhaps  not  fully  established 
there  until  the  mid-16th  cent ,  when  English  trade 
with  the  New  World  became  important  In  Eng- 
land the  law  was  administered  by  spec  ml  courts 
having  jurisdiction  only  over  those  engaged  in 
trade,  these  were  the  courts  of  piepoudro  [Fr 
pied  poudre=d\istv  foot,  an  allusion  to  the  dusty 
shoes  of  merchant  judges  who  perhaps  had  been 
trudging  the  roads]  The  royal  courts  in  early  days 
refused  to  hear  merchants'  suits,  but  in  the  17th 
cent  they  reversed  this  position  and  obtained 
exclusive  jurisdiction  At  first,  however,  the  liti- 
gants were  required  to  present  proof  of  the  law 
merchant  in  each  case  1  he  uncertainty  and  delay 
which  resulted  from  this  requirement  demanded 
reform,  and  in  the  18th  cent  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Mansfield  made  the  law  merchant  a  part  of  the 
common  law  and  abolished  the  requirement  of 
special  proof  In  the  United  States  the  principles 
prevailing  in  England  in  the  late  18th  cent  were 
adopted  In  distinction  to  the  United  States  and 
England,  on  the  continent  of  Europe  commercial 
law  remains  a  separate  subject  matter  with  its 
special  courts.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  con- 
tinental system  is  supeiior  in  that  it  distinguishes 
the  business  affairs  of  formally  established  enter- 
prises from  those  entered  into  casually  by  private 
persons  The  Anglo-American  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  defended  as  affording  no  favoritism 
to  any  form  of  business  activity  In  the  United 
States,  however,  the  extensive  use  of  commercial 
arbitration  is  comparable  to  the  former  private 
courts  of  merchants  The  American  states  to  an 
unusual  degree  have  adopted  uniform  commercial 
statutes,  which  considerably  facilitate  the  flow 
of  trade  throughout  the  nation 

commercial  paper,  comprehensive  term  for  all  kinds 
of  short-term  negotiable  instruments  which  call 
for  the  payment  of  money  and  which  may  be  used 
as  COLLATERAL  The  term  is  sometimes  loosely 
applied  to  contracts  and  agreements  More 
strictly  it  includes  only  those  instruments  that  are 
used  in  commerce  in  place  of  money,  as  distin- 
guished from  paper  used  m  investment,  personal, 
estate,  speculative,  and  public  transactions.  It 
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includes  short-term  notes,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange, 
checks,  acceptances,  bills  of  lading,  warehouse 
receipts,  orders  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  and  ex- 
press orders  By  borrowing  on  bills  of  lading  or 
warehouse  receipts  (receipts  from  a  transportation 
company  or  a  warehouse  showing  that  specified 
goods  have  been  delivered  to  it),  wholesale  mer- 
chants are  enabled  to  handle  goods  gi  eatly  in  excess 
of  their  capital  The  salabihty  of  commercial  notes 
is  based  on  the  financial  strength  of  the  borrower, 
as  they  are  not  backed  by  collateral  Express 
orders  are  issued  by  express  companies  for  small 
amounts,  payable  at  any  office  of  the  company 
They  may  also  be  banked  like  checks  See  A  O 
Greef,  The  Commercial  Paper  House  in  the  United 
States  (1939) 

commissar  (k&'mfear),  in  the  USSR,  the  head  of  an 
administration  or  commissariat,  approximating  the 
mmistei  of  Western  Europe  The  Council  of  Peo- 
ples' Commissariats  of  the  Soviet  Union,  appointed 
by  and  m  theory  responsible  to  the  Supreme 
Soviet,  is  in  effect  a  cabinet  administering  the 
government  dopaitments  and  supervising  the 
economy  of  the  Soviet  Union  A  parallel  system 
pievaila  in  the  constituent  and  autonomous  re- 
publics of  the  USSR,  though  the  acts  of  the  local 
commissars  may  be  oven  uled  by  those  of  the  cen- 
tral council  Political  commissars  in  the  Russian 
Revolution  weie  agents  of  the  Potrograd  Soviet 
attached  to  the  various  military  commands  and 
having  a  strong  political  and  propagandists  mis- 
sion This  system,  based  on  Fiench  Revolutionary 
practice,  was  also  in  use  in  the  uimies  of  the 
Spanish  republic,  but  was  abolished  m  the  Russian 
forces  during  the  Second  World  War 

commission  government   see  CITY  GOVERNMENT 

committee,  one  or  more  persons  appointed  from  a 
superior  body  to  take  action  foi  them  Thus,  the 
guardianship  of  a  lunatic  or  of  his  estate  is  en- 
tiusted  by  old  English  law  to  '  committees"  of 
various  kinds  Legislative  committees  of  varying 
function  have  assumed  much  of  the  work  of  legis- 
latures in  many  nations  Standing  committees  are 
appointed  in  both  houses  of  the  U  8  Congress  at 
the  beginning  of  every  session  to  deal  with  bills 
m  the  different  specific  classes  Important  con- 
gressional committees  include  those  on  ways  and 
means,  appi opi mtions ,  interstate  commerce,  and 
military,  naval,  and  foreign  affairs  The  numbei, 
but  not  the  scope,  of  the  committees  was  much  re- 
duced in  1946  Members  of  committees  are  in 
effect  elected  by  caucuses  of  the  two  major  parties 
m  Congress,  the  majority  party  is  given  the  chan- 
manslup  and  a  majority  on  each  committee,  and 
chanmanships  are  gained  by  seniority  The  pre- 
siding officer  of  eithei  house  mav  appoint  special 
committees,  including  those  of  investigation, 
which  have  the  power  to  summon  witnesses  and 
compel  the  submission  of  evidence  The  presiding 
officers  also  appoint  committees  of  confeience  to 
obtain  agieemont  between  tho  two  houses  on  the 
content  of  bills  of  the  same  geneial  charactei  To 
expedite  business,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
emulating  British  piactice,  frequently  converts 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  including  the 
entire  membership  At  such  times  the  speaker  calls 
on  another  membei  to  act  as  chairman,  and  or- 
dinary piocedure  is  speeded  up  by  special  rules 
The  Ameiican  legislative  committee  system  con- 
ducts most  congressional  business  and  is  in  some 
sens>e  a  chock  on  the  executive  through  its  powei  s 
of  scrutiny  and  investigation  of  government  do- 
pal  tments  In  Fiance  committees  of  the  logisla- 
tuie  are  even  more  powerful  in  the  conduct  of 
government,  but  in  Britain,  though  devices  such 
as  committees  of  the  whole  and  of  ways  and  means 
are  used  in  the  oonsidei  ation  of  money  bills  and 
though  largo  standing  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  exist,  legislative  committees  aie  not  as 
important  in  the  system  of  government 

Committee  for  Industrial  Organization  see  CON- 
GRESS OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORCH.NUATIONB 

Commodus  (Lucius  Aelms  Aurelms  Com  modus) 
(kfi'mudus),  161-92,  Roman  emperor  (180-92), 
son  and  successor  of  M  \HCUH  AURELIUS  He  was 
a  licentious  prodigal  who  vaunted  his  strength  in 
gladiatorial  combats  and  decreed  that  he  should 
be  worshiped  as  Hercules  Romanus  He  changed 
his  own  name  to  Marcus  Cornmodus  Antoninus  and 
wished  to  rename  the  c  it>  of  Rome  after  himself 
Many  plots  to  assassinate  him  failed,  but  eventu- 
ally he  was  strangled  by  a  wrestler  PERTINAX 
succeeded  him 

common,  m  agriculture,  an  unenclosed  tract  of  land 
to  uses  of  which  a  community  or  the  members  of  a 
group  are  entitled  In  primitive  communities, 
ownership  of  the  soil  typically  has  been  communal 
When  individual  ownership  has  developed,  com- 
mon rights  aie  rights  that  hold  against  the  land- 
lord's ownership  of  the  soil  In  England  before  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  citizens  of  a  neighborhood 
or  town  had  common  rights  in  at  least  some  of  the 
uses  of  land  After  the  Conquest,  what  was  left  of 
these  rights,  as  against  those  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  who  had  title  to  the  soil,  was  the  right  of 
common  The  commons  were  then  usually  not 
arable  but  pasture  or  waste,  and  the  rights  of  com- 
mon concerned  such  matters  as  pastutage  and 
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heather  or  peat  for  fuel  I  n  van  ous  ways,  especi  ally 
through  acts  of  INCLOSCRK,  landlords  encroached 
more  and  more  on  rights  of  common  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  cent  Many  communities  m  Eng- 
land, however,  managed  to  preserve  their  ancient 
commons,  which  today  serve  principally  as  city  or 
village  parks  In  the  United  States  the  commons  of 
villages  have  even  more  usually  become  parka 
Boston  Common,  for  example,  retains  the  old 
name,  and  many  New  England  villages  have 
greens  that  are  old  common  lands  preserved  See 
N  S  B  Gras,  A  History  of  Agriculture  in  Europe 
and  America  (2d  ed  ,  1940) 

common  law,  m  the  widest  sense,  the  legal  system 
whic  h  first  developed  in  England  and  was  adopted 
by  the  countries  which  England  colonized  In 
more  precise  use,  the  term  signifies  only  that  por- 
tion of  the  system  which  has  not  been  reduced  to 
statutory  forrmilation  and  which  did  not  arise  out 
of  EQUITY,  maritime  law,  or  other  special  branches 
of  practice  The  narrower  meaning  of  common 
law  epitomizes  the  method  and  history  of  the  sys- 
tem In  method  it  is  law  c  reated  by  judges  to  meet 
the  problems  presented  by  actual  cases,  hence, 
unlike  modern  CIVIL  LAW,  it  is  not  based  upon  the 
legislatively  enacted  STATUTE  and  CODE  In  its 
early  historical  development  common  law  is  largely 
a  product  of  three  English  courts — King's  Bench, 
Exchequer,  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas — 
which  competed  with  other  courts  for  jurisdiction 
and  developed  a  distinctive  body  of  doctrine 
Common  law  was  originally  (13th  cent )  so  called 
because  it  was  c  oinmou  to  all  England  and,  unlike 
the  older  customary  law,  was  not  limited  to  par- 
ticular localities  The  application  of  a  single  system 
of  law  to  England  was  among  the  chief  methods 
used  to  consolidate  royal  power  Early  common 
law  was  somewhat  inflexible  It  would  not  adjudi- 
cate a  case  which  did  not  fall  precisely  under  the 
purview  of  a  particular  WRIT,  and  except  for  a  few 
types  of  lawsuit  in  whic  h  the  object  was  to  recover 
real  or  personal  property,  tho  only  remedy  which 
it  provided  was  money  damages  Equity  was 
created  partly  to  overcome  these  deficient  ies  Until 
comparatively  rec  ent  times  there  was  a  sharp  divi- 
sion between  common  law  (or  legal  jurisprudence) 
and  equity  (or  equitable  jun&prudenr  o)  Common 
law  usually  displayed  a  mixture  of  conservatism 
and  progress  On  the  one  hand,  the  doctrine  of 
stare  decurut  [Latin, =stand  by  the  decided  matter] 
required  that  a  court  follow  exactly  the  principles 
it  had  previously  enounced,  on  the  other,  a  con- 
stantly expanding  body  of  prec  edonts  would  permit 
the  selection  within  limits  of  legal  propositions  to 
adjust  doctrine  to  changing  necessity  In  many 
instances,  howoyer,  the  coiuts  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  social  developments,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
enact  statutes  to  bring  about  needed  changes 
Statutes,  indeed,  in  recent  years  have  superseded 
much  of  common  layv,  notably  in  the  fields  of 
commercial  law  and  criminal  law  Typically,  how- 
ever, in  statutory  interpretation  courts  have  re- 
course to  the  doctrines  of  c  ornmon  law  Increased 
legislation  thus  has  limited  but  has  not  ended 
judicial  supremacy,  ie,  tho  power  of  the  courts 
to  make  a  final  determination  of  the  law  All 
Canada  except  Quebec  and  all  of  the  United  States 
except  Louisiana,  Puerto  Rico,  and  tho  Virgin  Is- 
lands follow  common  law  American  statvites  usu- 
ally provide  that  the  common  law,  equity,  and 
statutes  in  effect  in  England  before  the  American 
Revolution  shall  be  deemed  part  of  the  law  of  the 
jurisdiction  SeoO  W  Holmes,  The  Common  Law 
(1881),  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  F  W  Maitland, 
The  History  of  English  Law  before  the  Time  of 
Edward  I  (1895),  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  The  Ex- 
pansion of  the  Common  Law  (1904),  T  F  Pluck- 
nett,  Concise  History  of  the  Common  Law  (2d  ed  , 
1936) 

Commons,  John  Rogers,  1862-1945,  American  econ- 
omist, b  Hollansbuig.  Ohio,  grad  Oberlm,  1888 
He  also  studied  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  taught  foi 
many  years  (1904-32)  at  the  Univ  of  Wisconsin 
Influenced  by  the  other  social  sciences,  Commons 
tried  to  broaden  the  scope  of  economics,  especially 
m  his  noted  Legal  Foundations  of  Capitalism  (1924) 
and  Institutional  Economies  (1934)  He  was  also 
interested  m  immediate  social  problems,  chiefly 
those  dealing  with  labor,  and  served  on  many 
government  commissions  which  influenced  legisla- 
tion His  other  works  include  Pnncijdes  of  Lafeor 
Legislation  (with  J  B  Andrews,  1916,  4th  ed  , 
1936)  and  Industrial  Government  (1921)  He  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  A  Documentary  History  of 
American  Industrial  Society  (10  vols  ,  1910-11) 
and  History  of  Labor  in  thi.  United  States  (4  vols  , 
1919-35)  See  his  autobiography,  Myself  (1934) 

Commons,  House  of   see  PAKI  IAMBNT 

commonwealth,  foi  in  of  administration  signifying 
government  by  the  people  and  generally  applied 
to  self-governing  bodies  which  are  part  of  a  whole 
Certain  states  of  the  American  Union  are  known 
as  commonwealths  (Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  Kentucky),  and  the  federated  states 
of  the  dominion  of  Australia  are  known  collectively 
as  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  In  the  same 
sense,  the  self-governing  components  of  the  British 
Empire  are  described  as  the  British  Commonwealth 
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of  Nations  The  Commonwealth  in  English  history 
was  the  government  set  up  by  the  victorious  army 
power  m  1649  The  monarch,  Charles  I,  was  be- 
heudod  and  the  Commonwealth  waa  dominated 
fiom  the  first  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was  by  the 
Instrument  of  Government  in  1663  made  lord  pro- 
tector of  the  Commonwealth  The  subsequent 
government  is  usually  known  as  the  PROTECTORATE 
See  A  N.  Holcombe,  Foundation*  of  the  Modern 
CommonwMlth  (1928) 

Commonwealth  Fund,  established  m  1918  by  Mrs 
Stephen  V  Harknes-s  "for  the  welfare  of  mankind  " 
Its  headquai  tcrs  arc  in  New  York  c  ity  Contribu- 
ting in  its  first  20  years  to  the  early  development 
of  child  guidance  clinics  and  the  strengthening  of 
rural  hospitals  and  health  departments,  the  Fund 
later  emphasized  the  broadening  and  integration 
of  medical  education,  experimental  health  services, 
and  medical  research  The  Commonwealth  Fund 
fellowships  are  offered  to  graduate  students  and 
civil  servants  from  the  British  Commonwealth  for 
study  m  the  United  States,  and  fellowships  for 
advanced  training  m  medicine  and  allied  fields  are 
given  to  aid  teaching  and  research  hero  The  Fund 
publishes  an  annual  report  and  books  and  pam- 
phlets growing  out  of  work  which  it  helps  to  support 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  British  dominion  in- 
cluding continental  AUSTRALIA  and  TASMANIA 
commune  (ko'mun),  m  medieval  history,  any  town 
which  grew  up  in  continental  Europe  after  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  More  particularly,  a 
commune  was  a  city  to  which  charters  of  liberties 
were  granted  by  the  sovereign  or  the  feudal  over- 
lord To  build  defenses,  regulate  and  improve 
trade,  raise  taxes,  and  maintain  order,  organisation 
was  necessary  The  earliest  attempts  at  united 
action  of  the  burghers  involved  an  oath  binding 
them  together  in  a  personal  bond  By  the  late 
12th  cent.,  when  cities  were  well  established,  all 
who  chose  to  live  in  them  had  to  take  an  oath  ac- 
knowledging the  authority  of  the  commune  As 
part  of  the  demesne  of  a  lay  or  ec  clesiastic  suzerain 
or  of  a  king  or  emperor  (see  FEUDALISM),  the  town 
owed  allegiance  to  its  lord  and  paid  him  tribute 
and,  m  wartime,  service  As  sources  of  wealth, 
the  communes  were  often  favored  by  their  suze- 
rains, who  confirmed  their  nghtn  in  liberal  charters 
Disputes,  however,  often  arose  between  c  ommunes 
and  their  overlords  In  the  struggle  between 
kings  and  nobles,  the  kings  usually  strengthened 
the  communes  and  sought  alliance  with  them  By 
the  16th  and  17th  cent  ,  when  European  states 
(notably  France  and  Spain)  became  centralized, 
the  privileges  of  the  communes  were  gradually 
withdrawn  The  extent  of  their  liberties  and  the 
details  of  their  organisation  varied  widely  A 
common  feature  was  the  presence  of  elected  coun- 
cils The  magistrates  were  usually  called  consuls, 
podestas,  and  cajntnuls  in  Italy  and  S  France, 
tchemns  and  jure*  in  N  France  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, senators  and  Ratsherren  in  Germany  Guilds 
and  corporations  gained  a  prominent  shore  m  the 
government  Militia  insured  the  defense  The 
earliest  communes  arose  m  N  Ital  v  In  the  struggle 
between  emperors  and  popes,  the  communes  form- 
ing the  LOMBARD  LFAGUE  gained  virtual  inde- 
pendence, later  usurped  by  local  tyrants  The 
commune  of  HOME  was  established  by  Arnold  of 
Brescia  m  1 144  The  movement  spread  north  In 
Germany,  cities  such  as  FRANKFURT,  COLOGNE, 
Nr/RBMBBRO,  AUQSBURO,  and  Lnsfccx  became  re- 
publics immediately  subject  to  the  emperor  (im- 
perial and  free  imperial  cities)  Others,  such  as 
MAGDEBURG,  held  charters  that  became  models 
for  numerous  towns  in  N  Germany,  Bohemia,  and 
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a  siege  (the  second  siege  of  Pane  in  three  months) 
Though  the  communard*,  by  no  means  all  com- 
munutta,  repiesented  many  shades  of  political 
opinion  (followers  of  BLANQUI,  of  PROUDHON,  and 
of  the  First  International  as  well  aa  nec-Jaeobms 
such  as  DELBSCLUZB),  they  fell,  as  the  long  siege 
drew  to  an  end,  under  the  sway  of  the  extremists, 
who  shot  hostages  (including  the  archbishop  of 
Paris)  and  burned  the  Tuilenes  palace,  the  city 
hall,  and  the  palace  of  justice  On  May  28  tho 
Versaillais  forces  under  MucMahon  and  Galkfet 
entered  the  city.  Severe  leprisals  followed,  with 
more  than  17.000  people  executed,  including  wom- 
en and  children  Communes  had  also  been 
formed,  and  suppressed  in  other  cities,  notably 
Samt-Etienne,  Le  Cieusot,  Marseilles,  and  Tou- 
louse Seo  Frank  Jellinck,  The  Pan*  Commmtm  of 
1871  (1937) 

communicable  diseases,  those  diseases  caused  by 
minute  living  organisms  and  transmissible  from  an 
infected  person  or  animal  to  another  person  or 
animal.  Formerly  those  diseases  transmitted  by 
direct  contact  with  an  infected  person  or  animal 
or  his  infected  secretions  were  commonly  called 
contagious  diseases,  but  the  tendency  today  is  to 
refer  to  all  transmissible  infections  as  infectious 
or  communicable  diseases.  Among  those  that  are 
usually  spread  by  direct  contact  are  some  caused 
by  bacteria  (e  g  ,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and 
acute  infectious  conjunctivitis)  and  some  caused 
by  viruses  (e  g  ,  chickenpox,  measles,  mumps, 
smallpox,  influenza,  and  the  common  cold)  In- 
fectious diseases  which  are  usually  contracted  in- 
directly through  milk,  water,  or  other  food  sub- 
stam  os  taken  into  the  body  include  typhoid  fever 
and  cholera,  both  caused  by  bacteria  Infectious 
diseases  spread  by  insect  carriers  include  yellow 
fever,  caused  by  a  virus,  and  malaria,  caused  by  a 

Erotozoan  (a  one-celled  animal)  Rabies  is  caused 
y  a  virus,  and  tho  disease  is  contracted  through 
the  bite  of  an  infected  dog  or  certain  other  mam- 
mals Tetanus  is  an  infectious  disease  usually  con- 
tracted through  contamination  of  a  wound  with 
soil  or  other  material  containing  the  causative 
bacteria  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  is  caused 
by  a  nckettfeial  organism  (a  microorganism  similar 
to  a  bacterium)  and  is  transmitted  by  the  bite  of 
certain  ticks  Other  communicable  diseases  of 
which  the  mode  of  transmission  is  not  fully  un- 
derstood include  poliomyelitis  and  encephalitis 
lethargica  or  sleeping  sickness  Programs  for  the 
reduction  of  communicable  diseases  in  a  com- 
munity include  education  of  the  public  to  the  need 
for  building  up  the  resistance  of  all  individuals 
through  proper  diet  and  other  means  and  stressing 
the  necessity  for  vaccination  and  for  inoculations 
against  diphtheria  and  other  diseases  to  which 
immunity  <  an  be  acquired  The  attending  doc  tor 
reports  certain  communicable  diseases  to  the  health 
department,  for  some  of  these  isolation  of  the  pa- 
tient is  required  until  the  period  of  communica- 
bihty  is  thought  to  be  ended  Those  who  have 
been  exposed  to  a  readily  transmissible  disease  are 
usually  quarantined  until  the  incubation  period 
for  the  particular  disease  has  passed  Fumigation 
as  a  means  of  destroying  germs  after  an  illness  IH 
no  longer  considered  of  value  Of  great  importance 
in  preventing  the  spread  of  a  disease  to  others  m  a 
household  is  the  constant  disinfection  or  steriliza- 
tion of  all  utensils,  clothing,  bedding,  and  other 
articles  which  have  been  m  contact  with  the  pa- 
tient and  the  thorough  cleansing  of  the  room  with 
soap  and  water  See  H  L  Mustard,  An  Introduc- 
tion to  Public  Health  (2d  ed  ,  1944)  ,  T  L  Water- 
man, Nursing  for  Community  Health  (1944) 


Moravia.  In  the  Low  Countries,  e  g  ,  in  FLANDERS,    communication,  the  transfer  of  thoughts  and  mes- 


eommunes  arose  very  early  and  enjoyed  very  wide 
privileges.  In  S  France,  ARLRS  and  TOULOUSK  were 
outstanding  examples  of  self-governed  communes, 
such  in  Spain  was  BARCELONA  In  Western  Europe, 
notably  France  and  England,  rural  communes 
were  also  formed  to  protect  the  common  interests 
of  villagers;  these  persisted  in  modified  forms  In 


, 

sages,  as  contrasted  with  transportation,  the  trans- 
fer of  goods  and  persons  The  basic  forms  of  com- 
munication are  by  signs  (sight)  and  by  sounds 
(hearing,  see  LANOUAOE)  The  reduction  of  com- 
munication to  WRITING  was  a  fundamental  step  in 
the  evolution  of  society  for,  besides  being  useful 
in  situations  where  speech  IB  not  possible,  it  per- 


modem usage  the  word  commune  thus  usually  de-     nuts  the  preservation  of  communications,  or  rec- 
note*  a  rural  administrative  division  ords,  from  the  past     It  marks  the  beginning  of 

Commune  of  Paris.  In  times  of  conflict  or  anarchy,  recorded  history  Except  for  certain  devices  of 
Paris,  like  many  other  cities  of  Western  Europe,  limited  application  (e  g  ,  wigwagging,  smoke 
has  tended  to  revert  to  a  communal  form  of  gov-  signals,  the  heliograph  by  day  and  lights  or  fires 
ernment.  This  happened  in  the  Hundred  Years  at  night,  sounds  such  as  bugles  or  firearms,  and 
War  (see  MARCEL,  ETIENNE),  during  the  FRONDE,  the  use  of  carrier  pigeons),  messages  before  the  m- 
'  '  '  *  •  -  -•  -  -  vention  of  the  telegraph  could  be  carried  only  as 

fast  as  a  man  could  travel  Improvements  in  trav- 
eling facilities  were  thus  improvements  in  com- 
munication But  with  the  invention  of  the  TELE- 
OKAPH  the  two  were  divorced  Tho  TELEPHONE 
and  RADIO  extended  the  field  of  practically  instan- 
taneous communication  which  electricity  made 
possible  The  revolution  which  instantaneous  com- 

„ mumcation  has  worked  in  human  society  is  pro- 

.      ._._..      m»s  and  the  national     -       •     - 

assembly  at  Versailles  as  too  conservative  and  too 
readv  to  accept  a  humiliating  peace  with  Prussia 
Thiers,  after  failing  to  disarm  the  Parisian  national 
guard,  fied  (March,  1871)  to  Versailles,  the  Pari- 
sians set  up  a  communal  government,  and  reconcilia- 
tion between  communard*  and  V*naiUa*»  became 


and  in  later  revolutions.  In  the  FRENCH  REVOLU- 
TION, the  Commune  of  Paris,  led  by  Marat,  Chau- 
mette,  and  Hebert,  represented  the  will  of  the 
urban  proletariat  pressing  upon  the  central  govern- 
ment and  the  provinces  In  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  tension  between  the  Parisian  proletariat  and 
the  conservative  provinces  was  shown  m  the  JUNE 
DATS  At  the  end  of  the  FRANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR, 
m  1871,  the  Parisians  opposed  the  national  govern- 
ment headed  by  Adohphe  THIS 


found  It  made  possible  greater  centralisation  in 
business  and  government,  and  it  widened  the  hori- 
zons of  every  community.  It  tends  to  produce  an 
amalgamation  of  cultures,  arts,  techniques,  and 
languages  In  the  United  States,  radio  and  tele- 
vision communication  are  controlled  by  the 
FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION  The  in- 


impossible, while  the  victorious  Prussians  looked     ternational  phases  of  transport  and  communica- 
on  with  neutral  eye.  The  Wwittaw  troops  began     turns  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Oftod  of  Trans- 


port  and  Communications  of  the  Dept.  ot  State.  An 
International  Telegraph  Union  was  established  at  a 
convention  in  Pans  m  1865,  and  in  1885  provision 
was  made  for  regulation  of  international  telephone 
services.   In   1906  the  first  international  radio- 
telegraph conference  was  held  m  Berlin.    A  con- 
vention m  Madrid  (1932)  provided  for  the  fusion 
of  the  International  Telegraph   Union  and  the 
International  Radio-Telegraph  Union  into  a  single 
organisation,   the  International   Telecommunica- 
tions Union     In  1947  the  Madrid  convention  was 
revised  by  a  plenipotentiary  conference  at  Atlantic 
City,  N  J.    See  Keith  Clark,  International  Com- 
munications (1931),  D.  O    Woodbury,  Communi- 
cation  (1921),   M    M.   Willey  and  8    A    Rice, 
Communication  Agencies  and  Social  Life  (1933), 
Alfred  mill,  Communication  through  the  Aget  (1946) 
communion*  see  EUCHARIST 
communism.   Even  before  the  vague  misuse  of  the 
word  communism  in  recent  years  by  some  persons 
to  mean  any  radical  or  even  liberal  pokey  of  social 
reform,  it  was  somewhat  loose  m  meaning    Funda- 
mentally, communism  is  the  system  of  society  m 
wluch  property  (especially  real  property  and  the 
means  of  production)  is  held  m  common,  i  e  ,  by 
all  members  of  the  society  and  not  by  individuals 
Thua,  tho  EJIDO  of  the  Mexican  Indians  and  the 
property-and-work  system  of  the  INCA  were  both 
communist,  though  the  one  was  a  matter  of  more 
or  less  independent  communities  <  ultivatmg  their 
own  lands  in  common  and  the  other  a  type  of  com- 
munity  organisation   within   a   highly   organized 
empire  headed   by   an  emperor   (the   Inca)    and 
nobles    Usually  the  term  is  defined  to  include  such 
types  of  community  living  as  that  of  the  Jesuit 
REDUCTIONS  m  Paraguay  and  occasionally  is  ex- 
tended to  mean  even  the  communal  life  instituted 
in  MONASTICISM    There  IH  evidence  that  the  life  of 
the  early  Germane  at  least  had  communal  aspects, 
and  m  the  19th  cent  and  early  20th  cent  there  was 
fierce  argument  as  to  whether  or  not  "primitive" 
sot  letv    in    Europe    was    essentially    communist 
This  dispute,  when  the  academic-  dust  hod  settled, 
was  left  unresolved,  its  effect,  however,  was  far 
rear  hing    There  IH  some  question  as  to  whether  it 
is  possible  to  speak  of  any  concept  of  property 
(except  immediate  personal  property)  among  no- 
madir   tribes,   and  a  proper  distinction   between 
tribal  organization  and  communal  property  hold- 
ing IB  not  easy  to  draw     The  idea  of  the  Golden 
Age,  which  appeared  very  early  among  the  Greeks, 
is  a  roncept  of  a  pristine  and  paradisaical  world  of 
communal  bliss  and  harmony  without  the  institu- 
tion of  private  property    Communism  as  a  thoor\ 
of  government  ann  social  reform  may  be  said,  in  a 
limited  sense,  to  have  begun  with  this  Greek  vision 
of  the  Golden  Age  and  particularly  with  Plato,  who 
in  the  Republic  outlined  a  society  with  communal 
holding  of  property,  but  also  with  a  hierarchic  so- 
cial system  including  slavery,  this  has  by  some 
been  called  "aristocratic  communism  "   The  Neo- 
platonists  revived  the  idea  of  common  property, 
which  was  also  strong  in  some  religious  groups  such 
as  tho  Jewish  ESSKNBS  and  certain  early  Christian 
communities    Theae  religious  opponents  of  private 
property  held  that  property  holding  is  evil  as  be- 
ing worldly  and  that  God  had  created  the  world 
for  the  use  of  all  mankind     The  first  of  these  ideas 
was  particularly  strong  among  Manichaean  and 
Gnostic  heretics,  such  as  the  Bogomils,  the  Cathan, 
and  the  Albigenses,  but  both  were  known  among 
both  the  orthodox   and  the  heretical   (e  g  ,   the 
Franciscans  and  the  Waldenses)      Paradoxically 
feudalism,  which  had  as  its  base  the  ubiquity  of 
private  ownership  of  land  (no  land  without  a  lord) 
also  had  on  the  lower  level  of  the  MANORIAL  SYS- 
TEM common  cultivation  of  the  fields  and  communal 
use  of  the  village  commons,  which  might  be  vig- 
orously defended  against  the  lord    It  was  partly  on 
the  basis  of  these  common  rights  that  the  rebellious 
peasants  headed  by  Wat  Tyler  in  14th-century 
England  and  tho  insurgents  of  the  great  Peasants' 
War  in  16th-century  Germany  advocated  common 
ownership  of  land  and  of  the  means  of  production. 
The  older  religious  elements  wore,  however,  also 
powerful,  the  Anabaptists  under  Thomas  Mtinzer 
were  the  real  upholders  of  communism  in  the  Peas- 
ants' War,  and  they  were  savagely  punished  for  their 
beliefs    This  same  mixture  of  religious  enthusiasm 
and  economic  reform  was  shown  in  17th-century 
England  by  the  Levellers,  and  more  particularly  by 
the  tiny  sect  of  the  Diggers,  headed  by  Gerrard 
Win  Stanley    The  Diggers  actually  sought  to  put 
their  theories  into  practice  on  expropriated  land, 
thus  undertaking  unimportant  but  significant  ac- 
tion  m  protest  against  the  mclosures  of  land 
In  general,  however,  the  religions  that  came  into 
being  with  the  Reformation  offered  (according  to 
the  theories  of  Max  Weber  and  R.  H  Tawney)  a 
favorable  climate  for  the  development  of  capital- 
ism    Capitalism,  reinforced   by  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  which  began  in  the  18th  cent ,  brought 
about  the  conditions  that  gave  rise  to  modern 
communism.  The  living  conditions  of  the  workers 
in  the  new  industrial  factories  were  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  cent,  so  appalling  that  even  highly 
conservative    humanitarians   saw    the    necessity 
of  some  relief  and  favored  such  measures  as  the 
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early  factory  acts  in  England  The  less  conserv- 
ative evolved  more  drastic  schemes  to  cure  this 
evil  and  the  bad  situation  of  the  workers  on  the 
land.  On  the  Continent  the  thinkers  of  the  En- 
lightenment challenged  accepted  beliefs  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  French  Revolution  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  incorporated  the  idea  of  the 
primitive  Golden  Age  into  his  theory  of  govern- 
ment, and  in  Germany  Immanuel  Kant  attacked 
the  institution  of  private  property  The  French 
Revolution  itself  established  principles  of  social 
and  political  liberty  and  social  equality,  but  it 
was  in  the  end  a  victory  for  the  property-conscious 
bourgeoisie  The  voice  of  BABBUP  was,  indeed, 
raised  against  economic  inequality  and  the  power 
of  private  property,  and  in  some  ways  he  may 
properly  be  considered  the  first  modern  communist 
Though  he  was  guillotined,  his  movement  (Ba- 
bouvism)  lived  on,  and  the  organization  of  his 
secret  revolutionary  society  on  the  "cell"  system 
was  to  be  developed  later  as  a  means  of  militant 
revolution  In  the  early  19th  cent  ardent  oppo- 
nents of  the  waxing  industrial  society  of  soot  and 
smoke  created  all  sorts  of  protest  theories,  most 
extreme  among  them  the  idealistic  anarchy  typified 
by  the  young  poet  Shelley  Already  what  is  gen- 
erally known  as  Utopian  communism  had  been 
well  launched  by  the  comte  de  Saint-Simon  Others 
took  up  the  idealistic  movement  called  after  the 
literary  idealism  expressed  in  the  16th  and  17th 
cent  by  such  works  as  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia, 
Tommaso  Campanella's  City  of  the  Sun,  and  James 
Harrington's  Oceana  In  the  19th  cent  the  ideal- 
ists were  not  content  with  literary  expression 
They  gathered  followers,  founded  small  cults,  and 
attempted  to  launch  COMMUNISTIC  SETTLEMENTS, 
particularly  in  the  United  States  Most  notable 
among  such  men  were  Etienne  CABET  and  Charles 
FOURIER  Pierre  Joseph  PROUOTION,  though  he  did 
not  adopt  the  principle  of  common  ownership, 
exercised  great  influence  by  his  attacks  on  the  evils 
of  private  property  holding  in  his  day  A  host  of 
critics  and  idealistic  revolutionists  arose  in  Ger- 
many More  important  was  the  survival  or  re- 
vival of  Babouvism  in  secret  revolutionary  societies 
in  France  and  Italy,  intent  on  overthrowing  the 
established  governments  and  establishing  a  new, 
propertyless  world  It  was  among  them  that  the 
words  communism  and  socialism  took  root  The 
terms  were  used  vaguely  and  more  or  less  inter- 
changeably, although  there  was  an  ill-marked 
tendency  to  call  those  who  stressed  a  strong  state 
as  the  owner  of  all  means  of  production  socialists 
and  those  who  stressed  the  abolition  of  all  private 
property  (except  immediate  personal  goods)  com- 
munists Among  the  chief  leaders  of  such  men 
were  the  Frenchmen  Louis  BLANC  and  the  far  more 
radical  Louis  Auguste  BLANQUI  They  had  great 
influence  on  the  Revolution  of  1848  In  the  epoch- 
making  year  of  1848  appeared  also  The  Communist 
Manifesto  of  Karl  MAHX  and  Fried  rich  ENGELS. 
With  it  the  radical  movement  took  a  completely 
new  turn,  for  very  soon  Marxian  theories  and 
programs  (see  MARXISM)  dominated  left-wing 
thought  Although  the  party  (founded  1847)  for 
which  the  manifesto  was  written  was  called  the 
Communist  League,  the  whole  movement  which 
went  forward  with  the  founding  of  the  First  IN- 
TERNATIONAL and  of  Social  Democratic  parties  in 
the  various  countries  of  the  Western  world  is 
generally  called  SOCIALISM  and  is  sketched  under 
that  heading  The  modern  form  of  Communism 
(written  with  a  capital  C)  began  its  development 
with  the  split  in  1903  within  the  Russian  Social 
Democratic  party  (founded  by  Plekhanov  m 
1898)  The  more  radical  wing,  the  Bolsheviks, 
were  led  by  LENIN  and  advocated  immediate  and 
violent  revolution  instead  of  gradual  and  constitu- 
tional means  of  bringing  about  the  downfall  of 
capitalism  and  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional socialist  state  across  the  world  (see  BOL- 
SHEVISM AND  MENBHEVISM)  The  triumph  of  the 
Bolsheviks  within  the  Russian  party  and  even  more 
their  triumph  in  the  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION  of  1917 
gave  them  the  leadership  in  socialist  action  They 
constituted  the  Communist  party  in  1918  Mean- 
while the  First  World  War  had  shaken  the  so- 
cialist movement  as  a  whole  by  splitting  those  who 
cooperated  with  the  governments  in  waging  the 
war  from  those  who  maintained  a  stand  for  revolu- 
tion against  all  capitalist  government  Chief 
among  the  stalwart  revolutionists  were  the  Com- 
munist party  in  Russia  and  the  SPARTACUS  PARTY 
in  Germany  These  radicals  were  far  more  active 
and  tended  to  attract  the  more  fierv  reformers 
across  the  world  The  success  of  the  revolution 
and  the  establishment  of  a  working  socialist  state 
m  the  USSR  tended  to  give  Russia  leadership  and 
Leninism  grew  stronger  Communist  revolts  im- 
mediately after  the  war  failed  in  Germany  and  the 
attempt  of  the  Spartacus  party  to  seize  control  of 
the  German  republic  was  put  down  m  Jan  ,  1919. 
The  briefly  successful  Communist  state  under 


man  Communist  party  and  various  splinter  groups 
of  left-wing  Socialists  the  Russians  founded  the 
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Third  International  or  COMINTERN  in  1920.  Hence- 
forth, the  term  Communism  meant  the  beliefs  of 
the  adherents  to  the  parties  founded  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Comintern;  the  more  moderate  and 
less  active  older  parties  are  generally  meant  by  the 
term  Socialism.  The  program  of  the  Leninists — 
and,  therefore,  of  all  the  Communist  parties — 
called  for  uniting  all  the  workers  of  the  world  for 
the  coming  world  revolution,  which  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  establishment  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  and  state  socialism,  aa  the  ends  of  the 
revolution  were  achieved  a  c  lassless  society  would 
develop,  the  state  would  wither  away,  and  there 
would  emerge  a  universal,  international  Commu- 
nism, with  work  and  plenty  for  all  and  never-ending 
peace  The  parties  were  organized  on  a  hierarchic 
basis  with  secret  and  active  cells  of  believers  as  the 
broad  base;  there  was  established  the  rule  of  iron 
discipline,  and  not  even  the  least  individual  or 
group  deviation  from  the  established  policy  of 
the  party  was  tolerated  The  party  is  made  up 
only  of  the  elite,  only  those  approved  by  the  higher 
members  of  the  party  as  being  reliable,  active,  and 
subject  completely  to  party  rule  Thus,  although 
the  party  in  practice  has  the  full  weight  of  political 
power  in  Russia,  it  constitutes  only  a  relatively 
small  number  of  people  (for  a  bnef  description, 
see  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS)  Com- 
munist parties  were  organized  in  the  countries  of 
the  world  and  were  most  active,  particularly  in 
trying  to  win  control  of  labor  unions  and  in  foment- 
ing labor  strife  so  as  to  bring  about  sooner  the 
downfall  of  capitalism  Naturally  the  Communist 
program  as  well  as  the  international  character  of 
the  Comintern  and  the  secrecy  of  the  organization 
caused  violent  reaction  in  the  other  countries  of 
the  world,  heightened  by  fears  of  the  bloodshed 
that  had  accompanied  the  Russian  Revolution  and 
the  experiment  in  Hungary  (though  the  blood- 
letting by  the  counterrevolutiomsts  was  not  much 
publicized)  Violent  antipathy  has  led  occasionally 
m  the  democracies  to  fierce  and  hysterical  "Red 
hunts,"  which  have  unfortunately  claimed  as  their 
victims  a  great  many  non-Communist  liberals  as 
well  as  the  Communists,  who  in  their  theory  an- 
ticipate such  reactions  and  by  their  actions  pro- 
voke them  The  Communist  parties  because  of 
Russian  success  became  more  and  more  tightly 
bound  to  the  USSR,  and  all  Soviet  government 
policies  became  a  part  of  the  party  "line  "  The 
local  parties  continued  to  have  a  hand  in  purely 
local  matters,  and  because  the  Moscow  influence  is 
so  patent  at  times  of  international  political  crisis, 
non-Communists  perhaps  tend  to  exaggerate  that 
influence  greatly  and  fail  to  appreciate  the  co- 
ordination of  the  action  of  the  individual  (obliged 
to  accept  party  ruling  without  question),  the  cell, 
and  the  party  as  a  whole  The  death  of  Lenin 
(1924)  brought  on  a  struggle  for  power  in  the  USSR 
which  was  ideological  as  well  as  practical  After 
the  triumph  of  STALIN,  his  rival  TROTSKY  in  exile 
created  a  Fourth  or  Trotekyist  International, 
with  the  idea  of  "permanent  revolution"  as  its 
fundamental  doctrine,  this  form  of  Communism 
had  a  considerable  number  of  followers  for  a  time 
but  ultimately  did  not  flourish  Stalin's  program 
of  building  Russia  as  the  model  and  base  of  Com- 
munism in  the  world  had  the  effect  of  tying  Com- 
munist and  Russian  policy  even  more  closely  to- 
gether, an  effect  intensified  by  the  "monolithic 
unity"  produced  by  the  "purges"  of  members  ac- 
cused of  dissidence  in  the  USSR  Another  effect 
was  even  more  increase  in  the  power  of  the  state, 
which  showed  no  signs  of  withering  away  Except 
for  the  inconsiderable  Mongolian  People's  Republic 
no  other  Communist  state  was  created  before  the 
Second  World  War,  when  the  Baltic  republics  were 
absorbed  after  the  war  had  begun,  they  were  in- 
corporated into  the  Soviet  Union  Though  in  the 
1920s  the  Communist  push  in  China  was  not  suc- 
cessful, in  the  1930s  it  was  resumed  and  gained 
great  power  m  N  China  In  the  Second  Chmo- 
Japanese  War  there  was  some  cooperation  of  the 
Communists  and  the  Chinese  Nationalists  against 
the  Japanese  invader,  but  the  cooperation  was 
halting  and  unsatisfactory  In  several  Western 
countries  in  the  1930s,  the  Communists  adopted  a 
policy  of  coordinating  their  efforts  with  those  of 
other  leftist  and  liberal  parties  for  liberal  legisla- 
tion and  government  though  without  compromis- 
ing their  own  beliefs.  Notable  fruits  of  this  move 
were  the  Popular  Front  governments  in  France  and 
Chile  There  were  never  any  formal  alliances  and 
there  was  always  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  older 
Communist  policy  of  unqualified  political  opposi- 
tion— a  return  which  became  fixed  soon  after  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War  in  1945  In  the  war 
the  USSR  perforce  was  made  an  ally  of  the  Western 
capitalist  nations  by  the  German  attack  in  1941 
As  part  of  cooperation  with  the  Allies,  the  USSR 
brought  about  (1943)  the  dissolution  of  the  Comin- 
tern, and  m  many  quarters  great  hopes  were  en- 
tertained of  continued  cooperation,  hopes  that  were 
intrinsic  in  the  formation  of  the  United  Nations. 
Those  hopes  were  dashed  by  the  widening  rift  be- 
tween the  USSR  and  the  Western  democracies, 
especially  the  United  States.  Communism  had 
been  vastly  strengthened  by  the  winning  of  many 
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new  nations  in  the  zone  of  Soviet  influence  and 
strength  in  E  and  E  central  Europe  Governments 
strictly  modeled  on  the  Russian  Communist  plan 
were  installed  in  the  "satellite"  states — Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Bul- 
garia A  Communist  government  was  also  created 
under  Marshal  TITO  in  Yug<«laviat  and  Yugo- 
slavia was  a  member  of  the  COMINFOKM,  the  co- 
ordinating international  Communist  body,  but 
trouble  between  Tito  and  the  other  Communist 
countries  led  (1948)  to  the  expulsion  of  Yugoslavia 
from  the  C/ommform  and  the  branding  of  Titoism 
as  deviationist  and  not  true  Communism  In 
Greece  a  prolonged  struggle  between  the  non-Com- 
muniat  government  and  Communist-dominated 
rebels  came  to  a  halt  in  1949  with  the  government 
still  in  control  It  should  be  noted  that,  although 
there  had  been  at  some  time  in  the  past  a  Com- 
munist movement  of  more  or  less  strength  in  each 
of  these  countries,  there  had  been  a  Communist 
majority  in  none  In  China,  however,  the  move- 
ment had  grown  increasingly  strong  in  the  war, 
and  open  warfare  between  the  Communists  and  the 
Nationalists  under  CHIVNQ  KAI-AHEK  led  to  the 
failure  of  < Chiang's  divided  administration  and  the 
consequent  Communist  victory  in  1949  In  May, 
1960,  they  held  all  of  China  except  Formosa 
Thus  two  of  the  three  most  populous  nations  of 
the  world  (India  is  the  other)  are  Communist  A 
Communist  administration  was  also  installed  in 
N  Korea  and  in  effect  a  Communist  regime  was  set 
up  in  the  Russian  Occupation  Zone  of  Germany. 
The  guerrilla  forces  in  Indo-China  have  set  up  a 
Communist  government  in  opposition  to  the 
established  one,  and  rebels  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
have  a  quasi-government  of  Communist  stamp 
The  other  Communist  parties  of  the  world  vigor- 
ously and  actively  support  the  unified  policies  of 
these  established  Communist  governments — 
policies  which  are  commonly  viewed  by  non-Com- 
munists as  being  Russian-dictated  The  party  w 
particularly  strong  in  Italy  and  in  some  Latin 
American  countries  (particularly  m  the  labor 
unions)  It  also  commands  considerable  strength 
in  France  and  has  at  least  some  following  in  the 
other  countries  of  the  world,  even  those  (e  g , 
Spain)  where  Communist  activities  are  strictly 
banned  See  also  COMMUNIST  PARTY  See  Bol- 
shevism, Fascism,  and  Capitalism  (a  symposium, 
1932) ,  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  Soviet  Commu- 
nism (2d  ed  ,  1941) ,  Harold  J  Laeki,  Faith,  Reason, 
and  Civilization  (1944),  E  H  Carr,  The  Sonet 
Impact  on  the  Western  World  (1947) 

communistic  settlements,  communities  practicing 
common  ownership  of  goods  Communistic  settle- 
ments were  known  in  ancient  and  medieval  times, 
but  the  flowering  of  such  groups  occurred  in  19th- 
century  America  Here  a  number  of  German  pi- 
etistic  sects  established  such  communities  as  the 
AMANA  SOCIETY,  Iowa,  Harmony,  Pa  (see  HAR- 
MONY SOCIETY)  ,  ZOAR,  Ohio,  and  AURORA,  Oregon 
Similar  settlements  were  founded  by  the  Shakers, 
Mormons,  Mennomtes,  Dukhobors,  and  Jansomtes 
(see  BISHOP  HILL)  Unique  religious  settlements 
were  the  ONEIDA  COMMUKITY,  HOPBDAUB,  Mass  , 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  the  New  Life  (see  HARRIS, 
THOMAS  LAKE)  Another  group  were  non-Chris- 
tian, often  antireligious,  and  Utopian  The  leading 
communities  in  this  group  were  of  two  types,  those 
founded  by  the  followers  of  Robert  OWMI  (in- 
cluding NEW  HARMONY  and  NABHOBA)  and  the 
numerous  "phalanxes"  (notably  BROOK  FARM) 
formed  on  the  principles  of  Charles  FOURIER  Be- 
longing to  neither  of  these  groups  were  the  loar- 
lan  settlements,  led  by  Etienne  CABBT,  the  an- 
archistic villages  of  Josiah  WARREN,  and  various 
other  communities,  some  of  which  still  exist  The 
religious  groups,  unified  by  strong  faith  and 
authority,  tended  to  prosper  and  outlive  the  secu- 
lar groups,  the  latter,  however,  often  attracting 
brilliant  and  original  personalities,  provided  a  fer- 
ment of  new  thought  The  chief  recent  attempts 
at  setting  up  such  colonies  have  been  made  in 
Palestine,  where  there  are  a  number  of  successful 
agricultural  collectives  See  W  A.  Hinds,  Ameri- 
can Communities  (2d  ed  ,  1908) ,  Charles  Gide, 
Communist  and  Cooperative  Colonies  (1928,  Eug 
tr  ,  1930) ,  V  F  Calverton,  Where  Angels  Dared  to 
Tread  (1941) 

Communist  party,  in  the  United  States,  a  part  of 
the  world-wide  political  movement  of  Communism 
which  has  Karl  Marx  and  Lenin  as  its  prophets  and 
Joseph  Stalin  as  its  mentor  It  had  its  beginnings 
m  1919  when  at  least  three  Communist  factions, 
overwhelmingly  foreign-born  in  origin,  were  organ- 
ized by  dissident  left-wing  elements  of  the  Amer- 
ican SOCIALIST  PARTY  They  were  almost  imme- 
diately driven  underground  in  the  hysterical  anti- 
Red  drive  of  U  S  Attorney  General  A.  Mitchell 
PALMER.  The  two  most  important  underground 
groups  merged  in  May,  1920,  and  in  Dec  ,  1921, 
several  other  factions  joined  them  in  a  political 
organization  which  bore  the  official  name  Workers' 
(Communist)  party  for  most  of  the  1920s.  The 
party  was  under  the  aegis  of  the  Third  (Commu- 
nist) International  or  COMINTERN.  With  the  de- 
cline of  the  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS  OF  THE  WORLD, 
the  party  became  the  leading  revolutionary  organ- 
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uation  in  the  United  States,  having  aa  its  avowed 
aim  the  overthrow  of  capitalism  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  in  a 
Soviet  America.  Trade  unions  offered  the  most 
fruitful  field  for  its  activities,  and  Communists 
provided  the  leadership  in  many  industrial  strikes 
in  the  1920s,  notably  the  strike  of  furriers  in  New 
York  city  and  the  strike  of  textile  workers  in 
Passaic,  N  J.  in  1926  Not  particularly  successful 
at  first  in  capturing  established  trade  unions,  it 
followed  from  1929  to  1935  an  equally  unsuccessful 
policy  of  setting  up  its  own  rival  unions  Mean- 
while it  exploited  the  weaknesses  of  American 
democracy  and  played  a  large  part  in  making 
causes  cel&res  out  of  the  SACCO-VANZETTI  CASE, 
the  SCOTTSBORO  CASE,  and  the  imprisonment  of 
Thomas  J  MOONET  (in  the  last  two  cases  the  Com- 
munists were  a<  cused  of  diverting  defense  funds  to 
party  purposes)  In  1935,  following  the  new  line 
laid  down  at  the  Seventh  World  Congress  of  the 
Comintern  of  that  year,  the  U  S  Communist  party 
began  "cooperating"  with  liberal  groups  It  set  up, 
or  infiltrated  into,  all  sorts  of  organizations  con- 
cerned with  various  aspects  of  American  life 
These,  ostensibly  directed  and  supported  mostly 
by  nonparty  members,  including  those  called  "fel- 
low travelers,"  who  were  in  complete  sympathy 
with  Stalinism,  came  to  be  known  as  "Communist 
fronts  "  The  party's  Trojan-horse  technique  of 
boring  from  within  brought  many  trade  unions 
under  its  control,  and  Communists  were  the  inval- 
uable allies  of  John  L  Lewis  in  establishing  the 
CONGRESS  or  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION  (in  1949- 
50  the  CIO.  expelled  most  of  its  Communist- 
dominated  unions)  Vociferously  anti-fascist,  the 
party  recruited  American  volunteers  (the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Brigade)  for  service  in  the  Loyalist  cause 
in  the  Spanish  civil  war  However,  its  ceaseless 
attacks  on  Nazi  Germany  ended  abruptly  with  the 
signing  of  the  Hitler-Stalin  nonaggression  pact  in 
Aug.,  1939,  and  the  Second  World  War,  which 
immediately  followed,  was  denounced  as  an  "im- 
perialist" war  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and 
France.  American  defense  preparations  and  aid 
to  the  Western  democracies  were  vigorously  op- 
posed as  "war-mongenng,"  and  Communist-dom- 
inated unions  struck  often  and  long  in  1939-41  In 
Dec  ,  1940,  the  party  severed  its  affiliation  with  the 
Comintern  in  order  to  avoid  penalties  under  new 
Federal  laws  which  required  foreign-controlled 
organizations  to  register  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment The  party  nevertheless  continued  to  follow 
the  Comintern  hne,  and  in  June,  1941,  when  the 
Nazis  attacked  Russia,  the  character  of  the  war,  for 
Communists,  was  changed  overnight  from  "im- 
perialist" to  "democratic  "  The  party  now  went 
all  out  in  its  support  of  the  war  and  faithfully 
echoed  the  Stalinist  demand  for  a  second  front 
One  year  after  the  Comintern  was  formally  dis- 
solved in  May,  1943,  the  U  S  Communist  party 
"disbanded"  as  a  political  party  to  become  the 
Communist  Political  Association,  which  adopted 
a  resolution  deprecating  class  war  and  announced 
that  it  favored  cooperation  with  "progressive" 
capitalism  With  the  end  of  the  war,  however,  the 
Communists  returned  to  their  traditional  Marxist- 
Leninist  program  Earl  R  BHOWDEH,  Communist 
chief  accused  (Apnl,  1945)  of  "right  deviatiomsm" 
by  Jacques  Duilos,  French  Communist  leader,  was 
summarily  deposed  and  later  expelled  from  the 
party,  which  was  reconstituted  in  July,  1945 
After  the  "cold  war"  with  Russia  set  in,  the  party 
came  under  increasing  attack  in  the  United  States 
In  March,  1947,  President  Harry  S  Truman 
barred  Communists  or  those  aiding  or  sympathetic 
to  Communism  (and  fascism)  from  employment  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  government, 
prescribed  certain  standards  of  loyalty  for  employ- 
ees in  that  branch,  and  appointed  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board  For  its  part,  Congress  passed  in 
the  same  year,  over  the  President's  veto,  the  TAI>T- 
HARTLEY  LABOR  ACT,  which,  among  other  pro- 
visions, denies  the  facilities  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  unions  which  fail  to  file  affi- 
davits avowing  that  their  officers  are  not  Commu- 
nists The  confessions  of  ex-Communists  such  as 
Louis  Budens  and  Whittaker  Chambers  (see  Hiss, 
ALGER)  and  increasing  evidence  of  Communist 
espionage  led  to  highly  publicized  investigations 
by  Congress  (especially  by  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee),  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, and  Federal  grand  juries  On  Oct  14, 
1949,  11  top  Communist  leaders,  including  Eugene 
Dennis,  the  party's  general  secretary  (its  chief 
officer),  were  convicted  on  charges  of  conspiring  to 
overthrow  the  U  8  government  after  a  hectic  nine- 
month  trial  before  Federal  Judge  Harold  R  Medina 
in  New  York  city  Sentences  of  five  years  in  prison 
and  fines  of  $10,000  each  were  imposed  on  10,  the 
llth  was  given  three  years  and  also  fined.  The 
Communist  party's  well-disciplined  membership 
has  always  been  small,  and  its  frequent  changes  of 
political  belief  m  accordance  with  every  change  in 
the  political  policy  of  the  USSR  have  been  stigma- 
tized as  contemptible  or  ludicrous,  thus  causing  a 
lessening  of  its  influence,  which  is  strongest  among 
the  groups  that  are  victims  of  discrimination  in 
U  S  society,  idealists  (especially  young  idealists) 
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•who  wish  to  eliminate  the  evils  of  industrial  society, 
and  direct-action  trade  unionists.  The  party  made 
its  best  showing  m  the  depression  year  of  1932, 
when  its  presidential  candidate,  William  Z  FOSTER, 
polled  slightly  over  100,000  votes  However,  its 
political  influence  extends  beyond  the  number  of 
enrolled  party  members  Communists  have  been 
prominent  m  the  AMERICAN  LABOR  PARTY  of  New 
York  state  since  its  founding  m  1936,  and  in  the 
1944  primary  a  Communist-led  faction  won  con- 
trol of  that  party  Communists  also  took  credit 
for  and  enthusiastically  supported  the  presidential 
candidacy  of  Henry  A  WALLACE  in  1948  (see  also 
PROGRESSIVE  PARTY)  The  Communist  Party  a 
Manual  on  Organization  (1935),  an  official  party 
pamphlet  by  one  J  Peters,  has  frequently  been 
cited  as  evidence  of  its  subversive  aims  See 
Eugene  Lyons,  The  Red  Decade  the  Stalinist  Pene- 
tration of  America  (1941)  ,  James  Oneal  and  G  A 
Werner,  American  Communism  a  Critical  Analysis 
of  Its  Origins,  Development,  and  Programs  (new  and 
rev  ed  ,  1947) 

community  chest,  cooperative  organization  of  citi- 
zens and  social  welfare  agencies  in  a  city.  It 
has  two  purposes,  to  raise  funds  through  an  an- 
nual campaign  for  its  member  agencies  and  to 
budget  the  funds  raised  The  chest  is  administered 
by  a  community  welfare  council  or  a  council  of 
social  agencies,  to  represent  the  idea  of  adminis- 
tering, as  well  as  collecting,  the  funds,  the  na- 
tional association  in  1927  took  the  name  Commu- 
nity Chests  and  Councils  The  idea  of  cooperative 
collecting  for  charitable  purposes  originated  in 
Liverpool,  England,  m  1873  and,  in  the  United 
States,  in  Denver  in  1887  In  1900  the  Cleveland 
chamber  of  commerce  went  a  step  further  and  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  endorsing  the  agencies 
seeking  funds,  as  a  result  Cleveland  in  1913 
brought  almost  all  its  welfare  organizations  to- 
gether in  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Council 

commutation  of  sentence,  in  law,  reduction  of  a 
sentence  for  crime  by  action  of  the  executive  head 
of  the  government  Like  PARDON,  commutation  of 
sentence  is  a  matter  of  grace,  not  of  right,  it  is 
distinguished  from  pardon,  however,  in  that  the 
conviction  of  crime  is  not  nullified  The  commu- 
tation, hence,  may  be  granted  on  condition  that 
the  criminal  observe  certain  restrictions  for  the 
balance  of  his  original  sentence 

Comnenus  (komnf'nus),  family  name  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors  ISAAC  I  (1067-59),  ALEXIUS  I,  JOHN 
II,  MANUEL  I,  ALEXIUS  II,  and  ANDRONICUS  I 
(1183-85)  and  of  the  historian,  Princess  ANNA 
COMNENA  Though  unable  to  turn  back  the  forces 
which  made  for  the  eventual  downfall  of  the 
BYZANTINE  EMPIRE,  they  temporarily  reestablished 
the  imperial  authority  and  were  generally  able 
rulers  Their  reign  saw  a  revival  of  Hellenism  and 
great  intellectual  ferment  A  branch  of  the  family 
founded  the  empire  of  Trebizond  (see  TREBIZOND, 
EMPIRE  OF)  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1204 

Como  (ko'md),  city  (pop  42,569),  capital  of  Como 
prov  .  Lombardy,  N  Italy,  at  the  southwestern  end 
of  Lake  Como,  N  of  Milan,  near  the  Swiss  border 
First  a  Roman  colony,  it  became  an  independent 
commune  in  the  llth  cent  and  was  frequently  at 
war  with,  and  ruled  by,  Milan  Later  under  Span- 
ish and  Austrian  domination,  it  was  liberated  when 
Garibaldi  entered  the  city  in  1859  In  the  Middle 
Ages  and  Renaissance,  craftsmen,  architects,  and 
sculptors  from  Como  were  much  appreciated 
throughout  Italy  The  city  is  a  tourist  center  and 
manufactures  silk  It  has  a  remarkable  cathedral 
(14th-18th  cent  ),  a  town  hall  (1215),  and  several 
Romanesque  churches 

Como,  Lake,  Ital  Logo  di  Como  or  Lano,  c  30  mi 
long  and  from  W  to  2^  mi  wide,  Lombardy,  N 
Italy,  m  the  foothills  of  the  Alps  It  is  formed  by 
the  Adda  river,  which  enters  it  near  Colico  and 
leaves  it  at  Lecco,  and  is  shaped  like  a  reversed  Y 
A  road  along  its  eastern  shore  connects  Milan  with 
the  Engadme  (Switzerland)  The  lake  is  famous  for 
its  beauty  Handsome  villas  line  its  shores,  espe- 
cially at  the  resorts  of  Tremezco,  Cadenabbia, 
Menaggio,  Bellagio,  and  Varenna 

Comodoro  Rivadavia  (kdm6dh6'rd  rfvadha'vya), 
town  (estimated  pop  22,000),  SE  Argentina,  on 
the  Gulf  of  San  Jorge  It  is  an  important  center  of 
oil  produc  tion  Wool  and  hides  are  also  shipped 

Comonfort,  Ignacio  (6gna'syo  komSnfort'),  1812-63, 
Mexican  general  and  president  (1855-58)  He  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  liberal  Revolution  of 
AYUTLA,  which  in  1865  overthrew  SANTA  ANNA 
and  installed  Juan  ALVAREZ  m  the  presidency 
Comonfort  became  acting  president  upon  the  resig- 
nation of  Alvarez,  with  his  cabinet,  particularly 
Bern  to  JuAREZ  and  Miguel  LERDO  DE  TEJADA,  he 

d  em- 
Dec , 


, 

continued  the  anticlerical  liberal  program  and  em- 
bodied it  in  the  constitution  of  1857  In  Dec  , 
1857,  Comonfort  took  office  as  president,  elected 
under  the  new  constitution  The  reform  program 
created  a  furor  and  awoke  rebellion.  Comonfort  — 
a  paltering,  half-hearted  liberal  —  attempted  to 
moderate  and  was  deserted  by  the  liberals  He 
allowed  the  reactionaries  to  seize  power,  then 
turned  against  them  Unsupported  by  either  party 
and  opposed  by  public  opinion,  he  resigned  and 
fled  (Jan  ,  1858)  to  the  United  States,  He  returned 


to  fight  against  the  French  invaders  and  was 
killed  m  battle 

Comoro  Islands  (kS'muro),  French  overseas  terri- 
tory (c  650  sq  mi  ,  pop  141,754),  an  archipelago 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Madagascar  and 
Mozambique.  The  capital  is  Dcaoudzi.  The  is- 
lands (Grande  Comoro,  Mayotte,  and  Aniouan 
are  the  largest)  are  an  archipelago  of  volcanic 
origin.  They  grow  and  export  coffee,  vanilla,  and 
cacao  France  acquired  the  islands  in  1886,  and 
from  1914  to  1946  they  were  administered  with 
Madagascar  The  Comoros  are  represented  in  the 
French  parliament 

Compactata*  see  UTHAQUISTS 

companies,  chartered:  see  CHARTERED  COMPANIES 

Companys,  Luis  Uwes'  kdmpa'nes),  1873-1940,  Cat- 
alan statesman  After  the  Spanish  revolution  of 
1931  he  proclaimed  Catalan  autonomy  within  the 
Spanish  republic,  and  in  1933  he  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  CATALONIA  Pressed  by  extremists,  he 
declared  (1934)  Catalonia  fully  independent,  but 
the  subsequent  revolt  failed,  and  he  was  jailed  The 
leftist  electoral  victory  of  1936  brought  him  back 
to  powei ,  and  he  headed  the  Catalan  government 
until  Francisco  Franco's  victory  in  1939.  He  was 
executed 

company  union:  see  UNION,  LABOR 

compass.  1  In  mathematics,  an  instrument  for  mak- 
ing circles  and  measuring  distances  Frequently 
called  a  pair  of  compasses,  it  consists  of  two 
legs  which  are  attached  to  a  pivot  and  are  pointed 
at  the  free  ends,  usually  a  pen  or  pencil  ma>  he 
substituted  for  one  of  the  points  2  In  navigation, 
an  instrument  for  determining  direction  The 
mariner's  compass  consists  of  a  magnetic  needle 
freely  suspended  so  that  in  the  earth's  magnetic 
field  it  indicates  the  north  and  south  poles  Use 
of  the  compass  by  the  early  Chinese  is  probablv 
legendary  The  first  known  reference  in  European 
literature  dates  from  the  12th  cent  "Boxing  the 
compass"  is  naming  the  32  points  in  order  starting 
from  north  (N,  N  bv  E,  NNE,  etc)  A  compass 
first  used  on  airplanes  during  the  Second  World 
War  is  known  as  a  flux-gate  compass  or  gjio 
flux-gate  compass  It  contains  a  gyroscopic  sta- 
bilizer to  keep  it  in  a  horizontal  plane  despite 
the  movements  of  the  airplane  and  a  set  of  roils 
which  are  sensitive  to  the  earth's  magnetic  field 
The  magnetic  currents  arc  converted  to  electrical 
impulses  which  operate  a  hand  on  a  dial  This  type 
of  compass  can  be  used  much  nearer  to  the  poles 
than  can  the  ordinary  magnetic  compass  See  also 

GYROSCOPE 

compass  plant  or  rosinweed,  large,  coarse  North 
American  perennial  plant  (Silphium  laciniatum) 
with  resinous  juice,  sunflowerhke  blossoms,  and 
deeply  cut  leaves  that  tend  to  point  north  and 
south  It  has  been  used  medicinally  and  is  some- 
times cultivated  Other  plants  of  similar  leaf  ar- 
rangement are  sometimes  called  compass  plants 

compensation,  workmen's*  see  WORKMEN'S  COMPEN- 
SATION 

competition,  in  economics,  rivalry  m  supplying  an 
economic  demand  or  in  acquiring  an  economic  sei  \  - 
ice  or  good  Sellers  compete  with  other  sellem,  and 
buyers  with  other  buyers  In  ancient  times  com- 
petition among  merchants  in  foreign  trade  was 
common,  but  that  among  retail  dealers  and  among 
producers  is  largely  modern,  a  characteristic  of 
mercantile  and  industi  ml  expansion  after  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  By  the  19th  cent  economic  competition, 
at  least  within  the  national  state,  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  total  of  the  particular  forces  causing 
the  buyer  to  buy  and  the  seller  to  sell,  the  prices 
being  fixed  by  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  Early  capital- 
ist economists,  such  as  the  Manchester  school, 
argued  that  these  forces  worked  better  without  any 
effort  at  regulation  or  control  Perfect  competition 
supposed  conditions  of  absolute  freedom  of  trade, 
widespread  knowledge  of  maiket  conditions,  easy 
access  of  buyers  to  sellers,  and  the  absence  of  all 
action  restraining  trade  by  agencies  of  the  state 
After  c  1850  practical  limitations  to  perfect  com- 
petition became  evident,  as  industrial  and  com- 
mercial combinations,  cooperatives,  and  trades 
unions  arose  to  hamper  it  Home  governments 
attempted  to  impose  competition  by  legislation, 
eg,  the  SHERMAN  ANTI-TRUST  ACT  of  1890,  but 
the  litigation  involved  in  enforcing  such  legislation 
proved  cumbersome  and  uncertain  A  latei  devel- 
opment was  the  acceptance  of  the  fact  of  industrial 
and  commercial  combination  by  governments,  to- 
gethei  with  an  effort  to  apply  regulation,  whether 
administered  by  the  state  or  by  the  activity  con- 
cerned, such  a  theory  was  inherent  in  the  develop- 
ment of  cartels  m  Geimany  and  in  the  American 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933  Govei  n- 
ments  have  also  accepted  the  existence  of  practical 
monopolies  m  the  field  of  public  utilities,  where 
competition  has  proved  wasteful,  and  have  regu- 
lated and  sometimes  administered  such  services  in 
the  public  interest.  See  A  R  Burns,  Decline  of 
Competition  (1936). 

Complegne  (kSpca'nyu),  town  (pop  15,392),  Oiee 
dept ,  N  France,  NE  of  Paris  Dating  from  Roman 
times,  it  was  a  royal  residence  from  the  Merovm- 

n  period    The  chateau,  rebuilt  for  Louis  XV  by 
Gabriel,  was  used  by  Louis  XVI,  Napoleon  I, 
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and  Napoleon  III  The  town  hall  is  a  handsome 
early  Renaissance  structure.  Compiegne  was  the 
scene  (1430)  of  Joan  of  Arc's  capture  by  the  Bur- 
gundians  In  a  railroad  oar  in  the  nearby  Forest  of 
Compiegne  the  armistice  of  Nov  11,  1918,  was 
signed;  in  1940,  Hitler  forced  the  French  to  sign 
the  armistice  of  June  22  in  the  same  oar  Taken  to 
Germany,  the  car  disappeared  The  national  mon- 
ument was  destroyed  by  the  Germans 

complex,  term  commonly  used  to  indicate  a  group 
or  system  of  ideas  which  originates  in  the  mind  of 
an  individual  as  the  result  of  an  experience  or  set 
of  experiences  of  high  emotional  content  Re- 
pressed from  the  conscious  mind,  it  continues, 
nevertheless,  to  show  its  presence  through  the 
subsequent  mental  activity  and  behavior  of  that 
individual  The  more  or  less  complete  dominance 
of  a  group  of  ideas  making  up  a  complex  over  the 
mental  activity  of  an  individual  gives  to  a  complex 
its  abnormal  or  pathological  significance  See  IN- 
FERIORITY COMPLEX  and  OFDIPUB  COMPLEX 

composite  order   see  CORINTHIAN  ORDER 

composition,  in  primitive  and  medieval  law,  pre- 
vention of  retribution  for  acts  of  violence  by  pay- 
ment of  money  to  the  injured  person  or  his  family 
Failure  to  make  the  payment  may  justify  retalia- 
tion in  kind  against  the  offender  or  his  family  In 
many  societies  the  amount  paid  varied  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  person  injured  or  slam  Composi- 
tion reflects  a  transition  from  a  system  of  feuds  or 
blood  revenge  (see  VENOETTA)  to  one  where  socially 
dangerous  acts  are  primarily  a  concern  of  the  state 
rather  than  of  private  persons  and  their  families 
alone  The  exaction  of  the  payment  still  recog- 
nizes the  outrage  to  the  person  and  tho  family  as 
the  prime  offense,  but  it  tends  to  discourage  dis- 
order by  providing  a  substitute  for  retributive 
killing  or  other  violence  When,  in  addition  to 
composition,  a  fine  must  be  paid  to  the  state,  the 
dangerous  act  approaches  the  modern  conception 
of  a  crime  (see  CRIMINAL  LAW)  One  of  the  most 
striking  instances  of  composition  is  wergild  [Old 
Eng  , -"man's  price],  the  payment  made  by  a  mur- 
derer to  the  family  of  a  murdered  person  This 
institution  was  known  in  all  Germanic  cultures 
and  was  widespread  in  manv  parts  of  the  world 

compost  (k6m'p6st),  material  mostly  of  organic  ori- 
gin which  may  act  as  a  FERTILIZER  for  the  field  or 
garden  but  which  is  applied  mainly  to  increase  the 
HUMUS  content  of  the  soil,  thereby  improving  its 
physical  condition  It  is  usually  made  by  collecting 
animal  MANURE  and  vegetable  wastes  mixed  with 
a  small  proportion  of  soil  and  storing  the  mixture 
in  heaps  or  bins  until  it  has  decayed  Clippings 
from  the  lawn,  plant  prumngs— except  diseased 
parts  which  should  be  destroyed  and  woody  mate- 
rial which  is  resistant  to  quick  decay — fallen  leaves, 
vegetable  tops,  and  most  garbage  (except  fats)  can 
be  profitably  used  for  compost  for  the  garden 

Compostela,  Santiago  de,  Spam    see  SANTIAGO  DE 

COMPOSTELA 

compound,  any  substance  composed  of  two  or  more 
elements  in  chemical  combination  and  having  a 
definite  composition  by  weight  A  compound  is 
homogeneous,  i  e.,  each  MOLECULE  of  it  is  like  any 
other  molecule  For  example,  water  is  a  compound 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  its  molecule  contains  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  in  chemical  combination  with 
one  of  oxygen  A  compound  has  certain  definite 
properties  which  are  peculiar  to  itself  and  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  properties  of  its  constituents  Table 
salt,  for  example,  although  composed  of  the  metal 
sodium  and  the  greenish  gas  chlorine,  exhibits  prop- 
erties peculiar  to  itself  and  does  not  resemble  either 
of  its  constituents  In  general,  compounds  can  be 
decomposed  by  heat  and  by  CHEMICAL  REACTION 
with  certain  other  compounds  or  elements  A  com- 
pound is  indicated  in  chemistry  by  a  formula  which 
is  a  collection  of  the  symbols  of  all  the  elements 
constituting  it  For  example,  Nad  is  the  formula 
for  common  table  salt  and  indicates  that  one  atom 
(wt  =23)  of  sodium  (chemical  symbol  =  Na)  com- 
bined with  one  atom  (wt  -35  5)  of  chlorine  (chem- 
ical symbol  -  Cl)  constitutes  sodium  chloride  or  salt 
The  molecular  weight  is  the  sum  of  the  atomic 
weights  From  such  a  formula,  then,  the  constitu- 
ents of  a  compound  and  the  number  of  parts  by 
weight  of  each  can  be  determined  by  inspection 
Mixtures  differ  from  compounds  in  that  their  com- 
ponents are  not  chemically  combined  and  can  there- 
fore be  separated  by  mechanical  means  Further- 
more, the  components  of  a  mixture  retain  their  own 
properties  and  are  not  present  in  any  definite 
proportion  by  weight 

compress  (k6m'pre8),  pad  of  gauze  used  either  dry 
or  wet  In  case  of  bleeding  a  dry  compress  is  used 
for  pressure  Wet  compresses  may  be  cold  or  hot; 
the  cold  are  made  by  saturating  pads  of  gauzo  in 
ice  water  or  in  cold  solutions  of  antiseptics  and  are 
used  in  headache,  fever,  and  hemorrhage  beneath 
the  skin  and  to  ease  pain  They  lessen  congestion 
m  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied.  Any  wet 
compress  covered  with  a  waterproof  material  be- 
comes warm.  This,  or  a  hot  compress  made  by  wet- 
ting gause  with  hot  solutions,  is  used  to  stimulate 
tissues,  to  relieve  muscle  spasm  and  local  inflam- 
mation (as  in  arthritis  or  lumbago),  and  to  induce 
sweating. 
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compressed  air.  Air  is  compressed  for  commercial 
use  by  a  wide  variety  of  compressors  ranging  from 
hand  pumps  to  large  compressors  driven  by  steam, 
gasoline,  or  electric  motor  (see  PUMP)  Formerly  it 
was  sometimes  obtained  by  the  use  of  natural  water 
power  Compressed  air  was  first  used  commercially 
on  a  large  scale  m  building  the  Cenis  Tunnel,  which 
was  opened  in  1871.  Today  it  is  used  in  innumer- 
able ways  as  motive  power  One  of  its  greatest 
advantages  is  the  ease  with  which  it  oan  be  stored 
and  transported ,  it  can  be  carried  for  long  distances 
through  pipes  with  relatively  small  loss  of  power 
It  is  not  dangerous  to  use  m  conditions  where  other 
forms  of  power  might  be,  as  in  the  manufacturing 
of  explosives  It  is  much  used  in  mining,  tunneling, 
and  hundreds  of  diverse  operations  It  is  put  to  a 
great  many  uses  in  PNEUMATIC  APPLIANCES  See 
W  L  Saunders,  Comm-assed  Air  Data  (2ded  ,  1924) 

compression,  the  application  of  pressure  to  a  sub- 
stance, causing  a  decrease  in  volume  Gases  can 
be  compressed  easily,  liquids  and  solids  with  great 
difficulty  and  to  a  very  small  degree,  if  at  all 
Water,  for  example,  is  practically  incompressible 
According  to  the  kinetic  molecular  theory,  when 
the  molecules  of  a  gas  are  brought  close  enough 
together  by  compression,  the  gas  (under  certain 
conditions  of  temperature)  undergoes  LIQUEFAC- 
TION BOYLE'S  LAW  deals  with  the  decrease  in  the 
volume  of  a  OAS  m  relation  to  the  increase  of  pres- 
sure upon  it  In  tho  gasoline  engine,  the  compres- 
sion stroke  compresses  the  mixture  of  air  and  gaso- 
line vapor  and  raises  its  temperature  preparatory 
to  combustion  In  the  Diesel  engine,  the  heat  gen- 
erated by  the  compi  ession  of  the  air  m  the  cylinder 
is  so  great  (SOOT  or  over)  that  the  crude  oil  is 
instantly  ignited  when  it  is  sprayed  into  the  cylinder 

Compromise  of  1850.  The  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States  and  the  gam  of  new  territory  by 
the  Treaty  of  GUADALUPE  HIDALGO  at  the  close  of 
the  MEXICAN  WAR  (1848)  aggravated  the  growing 
hostility  between  North  and  South  concerning  the 
question  of  the  extension  of  SLAVERY  into  the 
territories  The  antislavery  forces  favored  the 
proposal  made  in  the  WILMOT  PROVISO  to  exclude 
slavery  from  all  the  lands  acquired  from  Mexico. 
This,  naturally,  met  with  violent  Southern  opposi- 
tion When  California  sought  admittance  to  the 
Union  as  a  free  state  (1849),  a  grave  crisis  ap- 
proached Other  questions  also  caused  friction 
The  boundary  claims  of  Texas  (which  extended  far 
westward  into  territory  claimed  by  the  United 
States)  were  hotly  contested  Tho  questions  of  the 
slave  trade  and  the  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAWS  had  long 
been  vexing  There  was  some  fear  lest,  in  the  event 
of  strong  antislavery  legislation,  the  Southern 
states  might  withdraw  from  the  Union  altogether 
The  possibility  of  a  crash  of  the  Union  was  dep- 
recated by  many  but  was  alarming  to  some,  among 
them  Henry  CLAY,  who  emerged  from  retirement 
to  enter  the  Senate  again  President  Zachary 
Taylor  was  among  those  who  did  not  feel  that  the 
Union  was  threatened,  he  favored  admission  of 
California  as  a  free  state,  encouragement  of  New 
Mexico  to  enter  as  a  free  state,  and  coercion  of 
Texas  These  sentiments  were  voiced  in  Congress 
by  William  H  SEWARD  John  C  CALHOUN  and 
other  Southerners,  particularly  Jefferson  DAVIS, 
maintained  that  the  South  should  be  given  guar- 
antees of  equal  position  in  the  territories,  of  the 
execution  of  fugitive  slave  laws,  and  of  protection 
against  the  ABOLITIONISTS  Clay  proposed  the 
compromise  measures,  which  had  largely  originated 
with  Stephen  A  DOUOLAB  They  were  the  admis- 
sion of  California  as  a  free  state,  the  organization 
of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  territories  without  men- 
tion of  slavery,  the  status  of  that  institution  to  be 
determined  by  the  territories  themselves  when  they 
were  ready  to  be  admitted  as  states  (this  formula 
came  to  be  known  as  SQUATTER  SOVEREIGNTY), 
the  settlement  of  Texas  boundary  claims  by  pay- 
ment of  $10,000,000  on  the  debt  contracted  by  the 
republic  of  Texas,  the  prohibition  of  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  a  more 
stringent  fugitive  slave  law  These  proposals 
faced  great  opposition,  but  Daniel  WEBSTER  vir- 
tually assured  their  acceptance  in  his  famous 
speech  on  March  7,  1850  As  a  result  of  favoring 
the  compromise  he  lost  the  support  of  all  his  anti- 
slavery  constituents  Taylor's  death  and  the  con- 
sequent accession  of  conservative  Millard  FIM«- 
MORE  to  the  presidency  made  the  task  of  the  com- 
promisers easier,  and  after  long  debates  Congress 
passed  the  measures  as  separate  bills  in  Sept , 
1850.  Most  people,  North  and  South,  hailed  the 
compromise  as  a  final  solution  to  the  national  men- 
ace, the  question  of  slavery  in  tho  territories,  but 
the  same  old  issue  cropped  up  again  in  1854  (see 
KANSAS-NEBRASKA  BILL),  and  seven  years  later 
the  sections  were  fighting  the  CIVIL  WAR  See 
Allan  Nevins,  Ordeal  of  the  Union  (Vols  I  and  II, 
1947) 

Compton,  Arthur  Holly,  1892-,  American  physicist, 
b  Wooster,  Ohio,  grad  College  of  Wooster  (B  S  , 
1913),  PhD.  Princeton,  1916  He  was  professor 
and  head  of  the  department  of  physics  at  Washing- 
ton Univ ,  St.  Louia  (1920-23),  and  professor  of 
physics  at  the  Univ  of  Chicago  (1923-45).  In  1945 
he  returned  to  Washington  Univ.  as  chancellor 


COMSTOCK,  JOHN  LBE 

For  his  discovery  of  the  COMPTON  urrecr  he  shared 
with  C  T  R  Wilson  the  1927  Nobel  Prise  in  Phys- 
ics  In  addition  to  his  work  on  X  rays  he  has  made 
valuable  studies  of  cosmic  rays  and  was  associated 
with  the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb  His 
writings  include  X-Rays  and  Electrons  (1926;  2d 
ed  ,  with  S  K  Allison,  X-Rays  in  Theory  and  Ex- 
periment, 1936)  and  Human  Meaning  of  Science 
(1940) 

Compton,  Ksrl  Taylor,  1887-,  American  physicist, 
b  Wooster,  Ohio,  grad  College  of  Wooster  (Ph  B  , 
1908),  PhD  Princeton,  1912,  brother  of  A  H. 
Compton  He  taught  at  Princeton  from  1915  to 
1930  (as  professor  from  1919)  arid  was  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  from 
1930  to  1648  From  1948  to  1949  he  was  chairman 
of  the  research  and  development  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Military  Establishment  He  has  done  nota- 
ble research  on  photoelectricity,  radar,  lomzation 
of  gases,  ultraviolet  spectroscopy,  and  electric  arcs 

Compton,  city  (1940  pop  16,198;  1948  special  census 
pop  42,780),  8  Calif,  S  of  Los  Angeles,  settled 
1867,  me  1888  An  industrial  center  in  an  oil  and 
farm  area,  it  manufactures  oil-well  equipment  and 
various  products 

Compton  effect  [for  A  H  Compton],  an  increase  in 
the  wave  length  of  X  rays  resulting  from  a  scatter- 
ing of  the  energy  quanta  (believed  to  make  up  the 
X  rays)  upon  collision  with  electrons  of  atoms  of 
elements  having  low  atomic  weights 

compurgation,  in  medieval  law,  legal  defense  by  oath 
of  the  person  accused,  supported  bv  the  oaths  of  a 
required  number  of  persons  that  they  believed  he 
swore  truthfully  Compurgation,  also  called  wager 
of  law,  was  found  in  early  Germanic  law  and  in 
English  ecclesiastical  law  until  the  17th  cent  In 
common  law  it  was  substantially  abolished  as  a  de- 
fense in  felonies  by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon 
(1 164)  Compurgation  was  still  permitted  in  civil 
actions  for  debt,  however,  and  vestiges  of  it  sur- 
vived until  its  final  abolition  in  1833  It  is  not 
probable  that  compurgation  ever  existed  among 
the  Indian  tribes  of  America. 

Comstock,  Ada  Louise,  1876- ,  American  educator, 
b  Moorhead,  Minn  ,  grad  Smith  1897,  M  A  Co- 
lumbia, 1899  Until  1912  she  taught  and  served 
as  dean  of  women  at  the  Univ  of  Minnesota,  then 
was  dean  at  Smith  College  (1912-23)  and  president 
of  Radchffe  College  (1923-43)  In  1943  she  mar- 
ried Wallace  Notestem,  professor  of  English  his- 
tory at  Yale  She  was  the  only  woman  member  of 
the  Wickersham  Commission  (1929)  on  law  ob- 
servance and  enforcement 

Comstock,  Anna  Botsford,  1854-1930,  American 
naturalist  and  wood  engraver,  b  Cattaraugus  co  , 
N  Y  ,  grad  Cornell  Univ  ,  1878  A  teacher  of  na- 
ture study  at  Cornell  from  1913,  she  wrote  Hand- 
book of  Nature-Study  (1911,  24th  ed  ,  1939)  A 
Manual  on  (he  Study  of  Insects  (1895,  22d  ed  ,  1938) 
was  written  in  collaboration  with  her  husband, 
John  Henry  Comstock,  1849-1931,  an  American 
entomologist,  b  Janesville,  Wis ,  grad  Cornell 
(B  A  ,  1874)  He  too  was  a  teacher  at  Cornell 
(1875-1914)  He  wrote  several  books  on  insects, 
including  An  Introduction  to  Entomology  (1888,  9th 
ed  ,  1940) 

Comstock,  Anthony,  1844-1915,  American  moral 
crusader,  b  New  Canaan,  Conn  He  served  with 
the  Union  army  in  the  Civil  War  and  later  was  ac- 
tive in  advocating  the  suppression  of  obscene  litera- 
ture He  was  the  author  of  the  comprehensive 
New  York  state  statute  (1868)  forbidding  unmoral 
works,  and  he  secured  stricter  Federal  legislation 
against  obscene  matter  in  1873.  That  same  year 
he  organized  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Vice  As  secretary  of  the  society  until 
nis  death,  Comstock  was  responsible  for  the  de- 
struction of  160  tons  of  literature  and  pictures  He 
became  for  his  liberal  enemies  the  symbol  of  li- 
censed bigotry  and  for  his  supporters  the  symbol  of 
stalwart  defense  of  conventional  morals  Corn- 
stock  also  inspired  the  Watch  and  Ward  Society  of 
Boston  See  biography  by  Heywood  Broun  and 
Margaret  Leech  (1927) 

Comstock,  Daniel  Frost,  1883-,  American  physicist, 
b  Newport,  R  I  ,  grad  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1904,  PhD,  Univ  of  Basel,  1906. 
From  1904  to  1917  he  taught  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  He  is  known  for  his  share 
in  the  invention  and  development  of  the  techni- 
color process  for  moving  pictures  and  for  his  re- 
searches in  theoretical  physics,  electricity,  and  re- 
frigeration 

Comstock,  George  Gary,  1855-1934,  American 
astronomer,  b  Madison,  Wis  ,  grad  Univ  of  Michi- 
gan, 1877  Ho  was  professor  of  astronomy  at  the 
Umv  of  Wisconsin  (1887-1922),  director  of  Wash- 
burn  Observatory  (1889-1922),  and  director  and 
dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  the  Umv  of  Wiscon- 
sin (1906-20)  His  works  include  A  Text-Book  of 
Field  Attronomv  for  Engineers  (1902). 

Comstock,  Henry  Tomptans  Paige:  flee  COMSTOCK 
LOOK. 

Comstock,  John  Henry:  see  COMBTOCK,  ANNA  BOTS- 
FORD 

Comstock,  John  Lee,  1789-1868,  American  physi- 
cian and  textbook  writer,  b  Lyrne,  Conn.  After' 
serving  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  War  o 
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OOMSTOCKLODE 

practiced  medicine  m  Hartford  until  1830  He 
wrote  and  illustrated  elementary  textbooks  on  as- 
tronomy, chemistry,  history,  natural  history,  phys- 
ical geography,  and  physiology,  which  went  into 
countless  editions  from  1830  to  1860  and  were 
used  by  most  Americana  schooled  m  that  penod 
His  System  of  Natural  Philosophy  (1831),  trans- 
lated into  several  language*,  is  said  to  have  sold 
900,000  copies  The  Introduction  to  Mineralogy 
became  the  handbook  of  early  miners  of  the  Far 
West. 

Comstock  Lode,  richest  known  silver  deposit,  W 
Nev..  on  Mt.  Davidson  m  the  Virginia  Range  It 
was  discovered  in  1857  by  Ethan  Allen  Grosh  and 
Hosea  Ballou  Grosh,  sons  of  a  Pennsylvania  minis- 
ter, miners  from  the  California  gold  fields  who  died 
under  tragic  circumstances  before  their  claims  were 
recorded  News  of  the  discovery  was  not  made  pub- 
lic, however,  until  1859, when  Henry  Tompkins  Paige 
Comstock,  known  as  Old  Pancake,  laid  claim  to  the 
lode  which  bears  his  name  He  was  a  sheepherder 
and  prospector  who  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Grosh  brothers'  cabin  and  supposedly  found  their 
records.  He  later  disposed  of  his  holdings  for  insig- 
nificant sums  News  of  the  discovery  spread  rapid- 
ly, attracting  promoters  and  traders  as  well  as 
miners,  and  the  lode  was  the  scene  of  feverish  ac- 
tivity Among  early  arrivals  who  became  wealthi- 
est were  Eilley  Orrum  Bowers  and  her  husband  and 
William  Morris  Stewart  Camps  and  trading  posts 
m  the  area  became  important  supply  centers,  and 
VIRGINIA  CITY,  a  mining  camp  on  the  mountain, 
was  for  several  decades  the  "capital"  of  the  lode 
and  a  center  of  fabulous  wealth  and  luxury  Great 
fortunes  were  made,  notably  by  the  "silver  kings," 
John  W  Mackay,  James  Graham  Fair,  James  C. 
Flood,  and  William  S  O'Brien,  and  byAdolph 
Sutro.  Silver  determined  the  economy  and  devel- 
opment of  the  state  until  exhaustion  of  the  mines  by 
wasteful  methods  of  mining  and  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver  started  a  decline  m  the  1870s.  By 
1898  the  Comstock  was  virtually  abandoned  See 
C  B  Glasscock,  B%g  Bonanza  (1931),  Nevada 
State  Bureau  of  Mines,  The  History  of  the  Comatoch 
Lode,  1860-19X0  (1943),  G.  D  Lyman,  The  Sogaof 
the  Comstock  Lode  (1944). 

Com  tat  V«naissin.  see  VENAISBIN 

Comte,  August*  (6gust'  kdt'),  1798-1857,  French 
philosopher,  founder  of  the  positivist  school,  edu- 
cated m  Paris  From  1818  to  1824  he  contributed 
to  the  publications  of  Saint-Simon,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  much  of  Comte's  future  work  may  be  at- 
tributed to  this  association  Comte  was  primarily 
a  social  reformer  His  aim  in  life  was  to  reorganize 
society  so  that  both  individuals  and  nations  could 
live  and  grow  in  harmony  and  comfort  His  system 
for  achieving  this  aim  is  presented  in  his  Court  de 
phuosophie  positive  (1830-42,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Course 
of  Positive  Philosophy,  1853)  In  these  volumes 
Comte  analyses  social  evolution  and  social  dynam- 
ics He  sees  intellectual  development  in  what  is 
called  the  Law  of  the  Three  Stages— theological, 
largely  attributing  cause  to  supernatural  forces, 
metaphysical,  in  which  metaphysical  abstractions 
were  viewed  as  causes,  positive,  when  phenomena 
are  explained  through  observation,  hypotheses, 
and  experimentation  The  sciences  themselves,  so 
essential  to  the  promotion  of  the  positivist  position, 
are  classified  on  the  basis  of  increasing  complexity 
and  decreasing  generality  of  application,  m  the 
order  mathematics,  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry, 
biology,  and  sociology  Each  science  depends,  in 
part  at  least,  on  the  science  preceding  it,  each  may 
be  valued  for  its  contribution  to  sociology  (a  name 
which  Comte  himself  originated),  the  science 
ranked  at  the  top  of  the  hierarchy  Positivism  in 
sociology  would  supply  the  means  for  achieving  the 
ends  of  harmony  and  well-being  which  Comte  de- 
Sired.  Another  series,  called  Le  Systeme  de  poltfique 
positive  (1851-54.  Eng  tr ,  System  of  Positive 
Polity,  1875-77),  instituted  religion  as  the  highest 
science,  shorn,  however,  of  metaphysical  implica- 
tions, with  humanity  as  the  object  of  worship  and 
an  elaborate  ritual  and  priesthood  Important 
among  his  other  writings  are  Catechisme  positimste 
(1852,  Eng  tr  ,  1858)  and  Synthese  subjective  (1856) 
Published  posthumously  were  his  Testament  (1884) 
and  Lettret  (1902-6)  See  POSITIVISM.  See  R  L 
Hawkins,  Auauste  Comte  and  the  United  States, 
1316-1853  (1936)  and  Positivism  in  the  United 
States,  185S-1S61  (1938) ,  F  S  Marvin,  Comte,  the 
Founder  of  Sociology  (1937) 

comuneros  (kSmoonA'ros),  in  Spam  and  Spanish 
America,  citiaens  of  a  city  or  cities  when  organized 
to  defend  their  rights  against  arbitrary  encroach- 
ment of  government  The  first  great  revolt  of 
comunero*  in  Spain  was  the  uprising  (1520-21)  of 
the  comumdades  (autonomous  cities)  of  Castile 
against  the  measures  of  CHARLES  V  In  Spanish 
America.,  the  revolt  of  the  comuneroa  of  Paraguay, 
led  by  ANTEQUBRA  against  Gov.  Diego  de  los  Reyes 
Balmaseda  and  continuing  against  viceregal  and 
Jesuit  opposition  from  1723  to  1735,  was  one  of  the 
first  considerable  democratic  uprisings  of  Latin 
America  In  the  comunero  insurrection  of  New 
.Granada  (1780-81),  Juan  Francisco  Berbeo  was  the 
leader,  60  cabttdos  rejected  new  taxes  and  sought 
reforms. 


Comus  (ko'mus),  Greek  god  of  mirth,  represented 
as  a  winged  youth  bearing  a  torch  and  a  drinking 
cup  He  was,  like  a  SATYR,  a  lover  of  song,  dance, 
and  wine  and  a  follower  of  Dionysus  See  Milton's 
poetic  masque,  Comus 

Comyn,  John  (kti'mln),  d  c  1300,  Scottish  noble. 
Known  as  the  Black  Comyn,  he  became,  m  1286, 
one  of  the  six  guardians  of  the  realm.  In  1289  he 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  by  which  MAR- 
GARET MAID  or  NORWAY  was  to  marry  the  eldest 
son  of  Edward  I  of  England  After  Margaret's 
death,  he  became  a  claimant  for  the  vacant  throne, 
but  eventually  he  submitted  to  Edward  I  and  re- 
ceived— along  with  the  other  "guardians"  of  Soot- 
land — a  new  commission  of  regency  Meanwhile 
he  pushed  the  claim  of  his  brother-in-law,  John  de 
BALIOL.  to  the  throne.  His  endeavors  were  success- 
ful, and  in  Nov  ,  1292.  Bahol  was  named  king  and 
Comyn 's  seven-year  regency  came  to  an  end.  The 
name  also  appears  as  Cumtnmg. 

Comyn,  John,  d  1306,  Scottish  statesman.  He  was 
called  the  Red  Comyn,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
father,  the  Black  Comyn  Aiding  his  uncle,  John 
de  BALIOL,  in  the  struggle  against  Edward  I,  he 
was  for  a  time  held  hostage  by  the  English.  After 
the  battle  of  Falkirk  (1298)  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Scots  guardian  of  the  realm  to  succeed  Sir  Wil- 
liam WALLACE  He  renewed  the  struggle  with  Ed- 
ward, but  surrendered  to  Edward  on  condition  that 
he  should  retain  his  lands  He  was  murdered  at 
Dumfries  either  by  Robert  Bruce  (later  ROBERT  I) 
or  his  followers  probably  because  Robert  feared 
him  as  a  rival  claimant  to  the  throne.  The  name 
also  appears  as  Cumming 

Conakry  (kft'nukre,  Fr  k6nakr€'),  city  (pop 
c  8,000),  capital  of  French  Guinea,  a  port  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  Bananas,  palm-oil  products,  and 
hides  are  exported  The  name  also  appears  as 
Konakry 

Conaniah  (kon'Cml'u)  [Heb  ,-God  has  established], 
Levite  of  Josiah's  tune  2  Chron.  35  9 

Conamcut  Island:  see  JAMESTOWN,  R  I 

Conant,  Alban  Jasper  (k&'nunt),  1821-1915,  Amer- 
ican portrait  painter  and  archaeologist,  b.  Chelsea, 
Vt  He  executed  numerous  portraits  of  distin- 
guished Americans,  among  them  Lincoln,  Sherman, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  and  Bishop  Potter  His  por- 
trait of  James  McCosh,  president  of  Princeton 
Umv  ,  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  He  wrote 
Archaeology  of  Missouri  (1876)  and  Footprints  of 
Vanished  Races  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  (1879) 

Conant,  James  Bryant,  1893-,  American  educator 
and  chemist,  b  Dorchester,  Mass  ,  grad.  Harvard 
(B  A  ,  1913.  Ph  D  ,  1916).  Except  for  his  army 
service  (1917-19),  he  taught  chemistry  at  Harvard 
from  1916,  being  Sheldon  Emery  professor  of  or- 
ganic chemistry  (1929-33)  and  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment (1931-33)  In  1933,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  One  of  the  nation 's  loading  chem- 
ists, Conant  has  conducted  outstanding  research  in 
the  field  of  organic  chemistry  and  is  the  author  of 
Organic  Chemistry  (1928),  Chemistry  of  Organic 
Compounds  (1933),  and  Growth  of  the  Experimental 
Sciences  (1949)  He  was  chairman  (1941-46)  of  the 
National  Defense  Research  Committee  In  Co- 
nant's  administration  of  Harvard  the  number  of 
scholarships  has  been  increased,  and  the  trend  has 
been  toward  greater  democracy  Conant's  educa- 
tional writings  include  General  Education  in  a  Free 
Society  (1945)  and  Education  in  a  Divided  World 
(1948) 

Conant,  Roger,  1592-1679,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Massachusetts,  b  East  Budleigh,  Devonshire, 
England.  He  was  a  salter  in  London  before  he 
came  to  Plymouth  in  1623.  Conant  lived  at  Nan- 
tasket  from  1624  to  1625,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  manage  the  Dorchester  Company's  settlement 
on  Cape  Ann  In  1626,  with  c  20  settlers,  he 
founded  Salem  (Naumkeag)  and  later  was  the  lead- 
ing citizen  of  Beverly,  which  was  incorporated 
(1668)  largely  because  of  his  efforts  See  biography 
by  C  K  Shipton  (1944) 

Conant,  Thomas  Jefferson,  1802-91,  American  bib- 
lical scholar  and  editor  of  many  translations  of 
books  of  the  Bible  He  aided  m  the  English  i  evision 
of  the  Old  Testament,  completed  in  1881 

concentration  camp  After  Hitler's  rise  to  power  in 
1933,  prison  camps  were  set  up  throughout  Ger- 
many for  detaining  persons  considered  undesirable 
by  the  Nazis,  especially  Jews  and  Communists  No 
legal  procedure  was  required  for  commitment  to  the 
camps  Inmates  performed  hard  labor  under  the 
supervision  of  S3  guards  (see  NATIONAL  SOCIAL- 
ISM) notorious  for  their  brutality  In  the  Second 
World  War,  concentration  camps  mushroomed 
throughout  German-occupied  Europe  Of  the  mil- 
lions of  slave  laborers  of  many  nationalities  de- 
tained in  them,  a  large  proportion  died  of  mistreat- 
ment, malnutrition,  and  disease  Several  camps 
were  equipped  as  "extermination  camps."  In  the 
best-known  of  these—  Majdanek,  Trebhnka,  and 
Oswiecim,  in  Poland— more  than  6,000,01)0  men, 
women,  and  children  (mostly  Jews  and  Poles)  were 
killed  in  gas  chambers.  Documented  proof  of  these 
horrors,  used  in  later  war-crimes  trials,  includes  un- 
mentionable details  of  sadism,  sometimes  perpe- 
trated under  pretext  of  "medical  experiments." 
Among  the  moat  notorious  camps  liberated  by 


American  and  English  troops  in  1945  were  Buehen- 
wald,  Daohau,  and  Belsen  Occasionally,  though 
erroneously,  the  term  "concentration  camp"  is  also 
used  for  forced-labor  camps  in  which  political 
prisoners  are  confined,  such  as  those  in  the  USSR 

Concepci&n  (konseps&on'),  city  (pop.  86,818) t  capital 
of  Conoepoi6n  prov ,  S  central  Chile,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  BIo-Dlo.  Founded  in  1650  by  Pedro 
de  VALDIVIA,  Conoepcidn  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
Chile's  cities  and  is  a  major  shipping  center  through 
its  port,  TALCAHUANO  Its  industries  include  tan- 
neries, shoe  factories,  and  textile  mills;  their  manu- 
factured products  plus  the  agricultural  produce  of 
the  hinterland  (wine  and  grams)  constitute  its 
chief  exports.  During  its  first  years  after  its  found- 
ing, Concepcion  maintained  a  precarious  existence 
against  attacks  of  the  Arauoanian  Indians.  In 
1670,  1730,  and  1751  it  was  completely  destroyed 
by  earthquakes  In  1939  all  the  cities  of  the  region, 
notably  CHILLAN,  were  leveled  by  an  earthquake, 
and  Concepci6n  had  to  be  almost  completely  re- 
built It  is  modern  and  advanced  in  plan  and 
architectural  development 

Concepciftn  del  Uruguay  (d?l  ooroogwl'),  city  (1945 
estimated  pop.  30,037),  NE  Argentina,  on  the  Uru- 
guay river  It  grew  rapidly  with  the  development 
of  the  Argentine  Mesopotamia  and  is  one  of  the 
commercial  capitals  of  that  beet  and  grain  coun- 
try, It  is  served  by  railroad  and  river  steamer 

coneeptuslism  (kunae'p'tuuU'sm),  m  SCHOLASTICISM, 
position  midway  between  realism  and  nominalism 
The  realists,  like  Plato,  taught  that  universals 
(general  concepts)  possess  a  reality  independent  of 
the  particular  objects  to  which  they  refer  The 
nominalists  insisted  that  only  particulars  exist  and 
that  the  terms  whereby  their  common  qualities  are 
designated  are  only  words  (nomina)  Conceptual- 
ism  agrees  that  only  particular  objects  exist  out- 
side the  mind,  but  admits  the  reality  of  universal* 
in  the  mind,  as  concepts 

concert,  m  music,  public  performance  of  a  group  oi 
musical  compositions  Originally  the  word  referred 
simply  to  a  group  of  musicians  playing  together, 
conceits  by  a  solo  pe> former  are  more  properlv 
called  recitals  The  earliest  recorded  public  con- 
certs were  organized  by  a  London  violinist,  John 
Banister,  in  1672  Many  orchestral  concerts  were 
given  in  the  18th  cent ,  and  eai  ly  in  the  19th  cent , 
which  saw  great  development  of  concert  life,  public 
concerts  of  chamber  music  were  given  The  solo 
recital  grew  popular  in  the  time  of  Liszt  and  Claia 
Schumann  Paganim  was  the  model  for  the  travel- 
ing virtuoso  In  the  American  colonies,  the  first 
concert  on  record  took  place  in  Boston  in  1731 

concertina  (-te'iul),  musical  instrument  whose  tone 
is  produced  by  free  reed*.  It  was  invented  by  Su 
Charles  Wheat  stone  in  1829  It  is  similar  to  the 
ACCOKDION,  but  its  bellows  are  attached  to  hexag- 
onal blocks  having  handles  and  buttons,  and  it  IB 
smaller  Its  artistic  possibilities  aie  greater  than 
those  of  the  accordion,  and  more  mufuo  has  been 
composed  for  it,  however,  it  is  mainly  associated 
with  popular  music  and  salon  music 

concerto  (kunchar'tO),  musical  form  which  origi- 
nated in  the  early  baroque  period  The  concerto 
grosso,  in  which  a  small  group  of  solo  instruments 
alternated  with  a  larger  ensemble,  became  stand- 
ardized in  the  works  of  Coiolh  and  VIVALDI  in  the 
late  17th  cent  Giuseppe  Torelli  in  the  same  period 
gave  the  concerto  its  three-movement  form  Bach's 
Brandenburg  concertos  brought  the  form  to  its 
artistic  height  The  form  of  the  classical  concerto 
— three  movements,  the  first  of  which  is  in  sonata 
form  as  m  the  symphony,  for  solo  instrument  and 
orchestra — was  established  in  the  works  of  Mozart 
See  D  F  Tovey,  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  Con- 
certos (1937)  .Abraham  Vemus,  The  Concerto  (1944) 

conch  (kongk),  name  applied  to  certain  marine  mol- 
lusks  with  spiral  univalve  shells,  especially  to  those 
of  the  families  Strombidae  and  Cassididae.  Some 
are  called  cameo  or  helmet  shells  Conches  aie 
scavengers,  but  they  eat  live  animal  food  too  Al- 
though the  shells  are  heavy  the  animals  can  leap 
and  jump  quickly  through  the  water  In  color  the 
shells  range  from  white  to  red  Those  of  tropical 
waters  are  especially  beautiful  They  are  made  in- 
to buttons,  out  into  cameos,  and  carved  as  orna- 
ments Some  shells  are  ground  up  as  a  source  of 
lime  In  parts  of  America  the  shells  are  used  as 
horns.  The  queen  conch,  the  largest  gastropod  of 
the  Atlantic  coast,  has  a  shell  about  one  foot  long 
It  is  found  commonly  near  the  Florida  Keys  and 
the  West  Indies  and  is  one  of  the  species  on  which 
the  poorer  people  of  those  regions  depend  so  much 
for  food  that  they  are  called  "oonohs  "  Univalve 
mollusks  of  the  genus  Buccinum  are  commonly 
known  as  whelks  Some  Atlantic  coast  forms  of 
the  genus  Busycon  (or  Fulaur),  such  as  the  knobbed 
whelk  and  the  channeled  whelk,  are  also  called 
concha  Egg  cases  of  these  whelks  are  often  washed 
up  on  the  seashore.  They  are  parchmenthke  flat- 
tened capsules  attached  to  a  common  cord. 

Conchos  (kon'chos),  river  rising  in  the  southern  and 
southwestern  mountains  of  Chihuahua,  N  Mexico. 
It  flows  east  and  is  joined  by  the  Florido,  then  runs 
N  and  NE  to  the  Bio  Grande,  Dams  in  its  middle 
course  provide  water  for  extensive  irrigation  and 
hydroelectric  power  for  mining. 


Cross  references  *r«  ia4ic*t«d  by  SMALL  CAPITAL*.  Tbt  ksy  to  pronuacution  {*<*•  p*(e  i. 


conciliation:  see  UIDTATTON. 

Concini,  Concino  (konche'nfl  konohS'ni),  d.  1017. 
Florentine  adventurer  and  favonte  of  MARIE  vm 
MEDICI,  who  made  him  marshal  of  France  (1613). 
He  exerted  great  influence  after  Henry  FVs  death 
and  succeeded  Sully  as  minister.  His  greed  and  his 
spy  system  won  him  the  hatred  of  all  classes,  but 
a  revolt  of  noblemen,  led  by  Henri  II  de  CONDB 
(1615),  was  unsuccessful.  In  1617  Louis  XIII 
had  Concini  assassinated  He  was  marquis  d'An- 
cre  His  wife,  Leonora  Galigal  (15717-1617),  lady 
in  waiting  and  favorite  of  the  queen,  was  beheaded 
and  burned  for  sorcery 

Concord.  1  (kftng'kurd)  Town  (1940  pop.  1,373. 
1948  special  census  pop  6,009),  W  Calif  ,  NE  of 
San  Francisco  and  S  of  Suisun  Bay.  in  an  oil  and 
farm  area,  inc.  1905  2  (kong'kurd)  Town  (pop 
7,972),  E  Mass  ,  on  the  Concord  river  and  NW  of 
Boston;  settled  1635  The  site  of  the  Revolutionary 
battle  of  Concord  on  April  19, 1775  (see  LEXINGTON 
AND  CONCORD,  BATTLES  or),  is  marked  by  Daniel 
Chester  French's  bronse  Minttieman  Concord  has 
many  fine  old  houses,  some  preserved  as  memorials 
to  noted  occupants — Emerson,  the  Alootts,  Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau,  Sanborn  (see  his  Sixty  Year*  in 
Concord),  and  other  writers  and  philosophers  who 
lived  here  The  Old  Manse,  made  a  public  shrine 
in  1939,  was  built  by  Emerson's  grandfather  in 
1765  In  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  are  the  graves 
of  many  illustrious  Concord  residents  Walden 
Pond,  celebrated  by  Thoreau,  is  1H  mi  south  of 
the  village  Ephraim  Bull  developed  the  Concord 
grape  in  the  town  8  (kftng'kurd)  City  (pop  27,171), 
state  capital  (since  1808),  and  oo  seat  of  Mem- 
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on  the  Mernmack  above  Man- 


chester, settled  1725-27  The  town,  long  disputed 
between  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  was 
incorporated  as  Rumford  in  1733  (Count  RUMFORD 
later  took  his  title  from  this  name)  and  was  re- 
named in  1765,  it  became  a  city  in  1853  The 
building  of  the  Middlesex  Canal  (1815)  and  the 
coming  of  the  railroad  from  Boston  (1842)  aided 
Concord's  growth  Its  granite  gave  Concord  fame 
Printing  is  an  important  industry  Concord  is  the 
seat  of  the  noted  St  Paul's  preparatory  school 
(Episcopal,  for  boys,  chartered  1856,  opened 
1856)  Among  Concord  buildings,  the  granite  and 
marble  capitol  is  outstanding  The  historical 
Hociety's  fine  collections  include  portraits  by  Sam- 
uel F  B  Morse  The  society's  museum  occupies 
the  Franklin  Pierce  home  and  taw  office,  remodeled 
in  1923  Several  state  institutions  are  in  Concord 
Mary  Baker  Eddy  was  bom  a  few  miles  away,  at 
Bow  4  (koVkdrd*)  City  (pop  15,572),  co  seat  of 
Cabarrus  co  ,  W  central  N  C  ,  NE  of  Charlotte 
and  near  the  edge  of  the  piedmont;  settled  1796, 
me  1837  It  has  textile,  lumber,  and  flour  mills 
and  is  the  seat  of  Barber-Scotia  College  (for  Negro 
women)  6  (kftng'kurd)  Town  (pop  923),  NE  Vt , 
E  of  St  Johnsbury,  chartered  1781,  settled  1788 
In  1823  Samuel  R  Hall  opened  here  one  of  the 
first  normal  schools 

Concord,  river,  E  Mass  ,  short  tributary  of  the 
Mernmack,  which  it  joins  at  Lowell  Thoreau's 
first  book,  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Memmaek 
Rivera  (1849),  records  a  boat  trip  with  his  brother 

concordat  (k6nkdr'd&t),  agreement,  specifically  be- 
tween the  pope,  in  his  spiritual  capacity,  and  the 
temporal  authority  of  a  state  Its  juridical  status 
is  now  generally  accepted  as  being  a  contract  be- 
tween CHURCH  AND  STATE  The  term  concordat 
was  also  applied  to  other  agreements,  thus,  in  the 
Swiss  Confederation  before  1848  federal  decisions 
were  called  concordats  The  fundamental  anti- 
thesis between  Church  and  state  found  particularly 
violent  expression  in  the  quarrels  over  INVESTITURE 
during  the  Middle  Ages  and  gave  rise  to  the  prac- 
tice of  concluding  concordats  The  earliest  agree- 
ment called  concordat  (see  WOKMS,  CONCORDAT 
OF,  1122)  waa  a  dual  proclamation  rather  than  a 
bilateral  act.  The  Concordat  of  1516  between 
Pope  Leo  X  and  Francis  I  of  France,  which  abol- 
ished the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges  (see 
PRAGMATIC  SANCTION)  gave  the  king  the  right  to 
nominate  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors,  but  reserved 
to  the  pope  the  right  of  confirmation  and  special 
rights  of  appointment.  This  was  revoked  at  the 
States-General  of  Orleans  in  1561,  and  the  struggle 
between  GALLICANISM  and  ULTRAMONTANISM  was 
resumed  to  last  till  the  French  Revolution  The 
Concordat  of  1801  (see  separate  article),  most  fa- 
mous of  all  concordats,  regulated  the  status  of  the 
Church  in  France  for  a  century.  In  the  10th  and 
20th  cent,  numerous  concordats  were  concluded. 
The  appointment  of  bishops  still  remained  an 
important  issue,  but  the  advance  of  secularism 
gave  increasing  importance  to  the  status  of  reli- 
gious education,  monastic  orders,  and  church  prop- 
erty and  to  the  seemingly  conflicting  loyalties 
of  Catholics  to  the  state  and  to  the  Church  In  the 
Catholic  countries  of  Latin  America  the  conflicts 
and  adjustments  between  Church  and  state  gave 
rise  to  a  number  of  concordats  The  concordat  of 
1855  with  Austria  gave  vast  rights  to  the  Church, 
but  was  abrogated  by  Austria  upon  the  proclama- 
tion of  papal  infallibility.  The  KCLTURKAMPF  be- 
tween Bismarck  and  the  papacy  ended  (1887)  with 
-  -  ' fc  called  a  concor- 


a  modnt  mvendi,  which  was  not  c 
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dat.  The  threat  of  National  Socialism  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  prompted  the  concordat  of 
1033  with  Hitler,  who  violated  it  from  the  start 
In  Spain,  where  Francisco  Franco  had  abrogated 
the  concordat  of  193 1 ,  a  provisional  agreement  with 
the  Vatican  over  the  appointment  of  bishops  was 
reached  in  1941  After  the  Second  World  War  a 
number  of  concordats  (notably  that  with  Poland) 
were  abrogated  by  Communist  regimes  The  status 
of  the  papacy  in  Italy  was  regulated  in  1929  by  the 
LATBRAN  TREATY 

Coneordat  of  1801,  agreement  between  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  Pope  Pius  VII  which  reestablished 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  m  France  after  its 
disruption  by  the  French  Revolution  Bishops 
were  to  be  nominated  by  the  government,  but  the 
pope  was  to  confer  the  office  Parish  priests  were 
to  be  appointed  by  the  bishops,  subject  to  govern- 
ment approval  Confiscated  church  property 
which  had  been  sold  to  private  persons  was  not  to 
be  restored,  but  the  government  was  to  provide 
adequate  support  for  the  clergy  Napoleon  issued 
(1802)  the  so-called  Organic  Articles  to  implement 
the  concordat,  these  restated  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  church,  but  they  were  not  considered  by 
the  pope  as  obligatory  in  any  sense  A  century 
later  antiolencalism,  intensified  by  the  Dreyfus 
Affair,  led  to  severe  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
Church  by  Emile  COMBES  and  culminated  in  1905 
in  the  repudiation  of  the  concordat  and  the  separa- 
tion of  CHURCH  AND  STATE  In  ALSACE  and  Lor- 
raine the  Concordat  of  1801  remained  valid  even 
after  their  recovery  (1918),  from  Germany  by 

Concorde,  Place  de  la  (pins'  du  la  k5kdrd'),  large 
square  of  Pans.  It  lies  between  the  Tuilenes  gar- 
dens, the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  (a  monumental 
bridge  across  the  Seme  leading  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies),  and  the  Champs  J5ly86es,  the  fourth 
side  is  closed  by  the  vista  of  the  MADELEINE  church 
and  by  palatial  buildings  occupied  by  ministries. 
The  square  was  designed  by  J  A.  GABRIEL  The 
OBKLIBK  of  Luxor  and  the  two  monumental  foun- 
tains, by  J  I  Hittorf,  were  later  placed  in  its  cen- 
ter. Originally  named  Place  Louis  XV,  the  square 
was  used  for  public  executions  during  the  French 
Revolution 

Concordi*  (k6ng-k6r'dhy  ft) ,  city  (1945  estimated 
pop.  40,012),  NE  Argentina,  a  port  on  the  Uru- 
guay river  opposite  SALTO,  Uruguay  One  of  the 
chief  towns  in  the  Argentine  Mesopotamia,  it  ex- 
ports preserved  meat,  mate,  quebracho,  and  gram 
and  is  the  distributing  center  of  an  agricultural  and 
stock-raising  district 

Concordia  (ktinkdr'deu)  1  City  (pop  6,255),  co 
seat  of  Cloud  co  ,  N  Kansas,  on  the  Republican 
and  N  of  Sahna,  founded  1870,  me  1872  It  is  an 
agncultural  trade  center,  and  dairy  products  are 
made  3  City  (pop  1,077),  W  Mo  ,  ESE  of  Kansas 
City,  in  a  farm  area,  platted  1868  St  Paul's  Col- 
lege (junior,  Lutheran,  for  men)  is  here 

concrete,  structural  masonry  material  made  by  mix- 
ing broken  stone  or  gravel  with  sand,  CEMENT, 
and  water  and  letting  the  mixture  harden  into  a 
solid  mass  The  cement  is  its  chemically  active 
element,  called  the  matrix,  while  the  sand  and 
stone  are  the  inert  elements,  called  the  aggregate 
The  use  of  artificial  masonry  similar  to  modern 
concrete  dates  from  a  remote  period,  but  was  never 
part  of  a  definite  structural  technique  until  the 
Romans  employed  it  for  roads,  immense  buildings, 
and  engineering  works  after  the  2d  cent  B.C  This 
so-called  concrete  of  the  Romans,  formed  by  poz- 
auolana — a  volcanic  earth — -combined  with  lime, 
broken  stones,  bricks,  and  volcanic  tuff,  was  easily 
available  and  had  great  durability,  as  seen  m  the 
Pantheon  of  Rome  and  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  It 
also  required  only  unskilled  labor  It  proved  suit- 
able for  temples,  basilicas,  the  forum,  and  baths, 
as  enormous  spaces  could  be  roofed  with  vaults 
cast  m  a  rigid  homogeneous  mass  without  lateral 
thrusts  Scientifically  proportioned  concrete 
formed  with  cement  is  purely  an  invention  of 
modern  times,  the  name  not  being  used  until 
c  1830  Concrete  waa  unknown  for  centuries  after 
the  fall  of  Rome  In  1756  John  Smeaton  rediscov- 
ered hydraulic  cement  Portland  cement,  patented 
in  England  in  1824  by  Joseph  Aspdin  and  first 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  1871,  has 
revolutionised  the  production  and  potentialities  of 
concrete  and  has  superseded  the  natural  cements, 
to  which  it  is  vastly  superior  Reinforced  concrete 
or  ferroconcrete  is  plain  concrete  m  which  a  metal 
framework  is  embedded  This  form  of  construction 
was  patented  in  1857  by  its  French  inventor,  F 
Joseph  Monier,  and  a  private  house  at  Portchester, 
N  Y  ,  in  1875  demonstrated  its  first  scientific  use  m 
the  United  States  Exact  rules  (based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  compressive  stresses  are  sustained 
by  the  concrete  and  the  tensile  stresses  resisted  by 
the  steel  of  the  framework)  have  been  formulated 
and  developed  for  properly  and  economically  de- 
signing reinforced  concrete  structures  The  fact 
that  the  two  materials  have  practically  equivalent 
rates  of  expansion  and  contraction  under  tempera- 
ture changes  causes  them  to  act  efficiently  in  com- 
bination. The  component  materials  of  concrete  are 
muted  in  varying  proportions,  dependent  upon  the 
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strength  required  and  the  function  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  ideal  mixture  is  that  which  solidifies  with  the 
minimum  of  voids,  the  mortar  and  the  small  par- 
ticles of  aggregate  filling  all  interstices  A  state- 
ment of  proportioning  is  1  25,  indicating  one  part 
of  cement,  two  parts  of  sand,  and  five  parts  of 
broken  stone  or  gravel,  with  the  proper  amount  of 
water  for  a  pouring  consistency  The  important 
mixing  process  is  now  done  largely  by  concrete- 
mixing  machines  For  hardening  into  the  required 
shape,  the  mixture  is  poured  into  wood  or  steel 
molds,  called  forms  Among  the  advantages  of 
concrete  as  a  building  material  are  its  adaptability 
to  numberless  modern  structural  needs,  its  practical- 
ly universal  availability,  its  excellent  fire  resis- 
tance, and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  used 
The  perfecting  of  reinforced  concrete  has  exerted 
a  profound  influence  throughout  the  world,  both 
upon  the  strut  tural  technique  of  modern  build- 
ing and  upon  the  evolution  of  new  architectur- 
al forms  See  Plain  Concrete  for  Farm  Use  (U.S 
Dept  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bui.  1279)  and 
Small  Concrete  Contt  ruction  on  the  Farm  (Farmers' 
Bui  1480),  E  E  Bauer,  Plain  Concrete  (2d  ed  , 
1936),  H  L  Childe,  Concrete  Product*  and  Coat 
Stone  (7th  ed  ,  1940). 

concretion  (k&n-kre'shun),  nodule  or  rounded  mass 
of  mineral  matter,  spherical,  ellipsoidal,  or  irregu- 
lar in  shape,  occurring  in  sedimentary  rook  and 
differing  from  it  in  composition  About  a  center 
(such  as  a  fossil)  in  the  enveloping  rook  some 
minor  constituent  of  the  rock  is  slowly  deposited 
and  forms  a  solid  mass  —  a  concretion.  Concretions 
range  in  diameter  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to 
many  feet  The  best-known  are  the  flint  nodules 
found  in  chalk  Concretions  marked  by  radiating 
cra<ks  in  which  foreign  matter  is  deposited  are 
called  septana 

Condamine,  La   see  MONACO 

Condi  (kGda'),  family  name  of  a  cadet  branch  of 
the  French  royal  house  of  BOURBON  The  name  was 
first  borne  by  Louis  I  de  Bourbon,  prince  de  Condi 
(Iwe'  dd  bot>rb6'),  1530-69,  Protestant  leader  and 
general  He  fought  the  Spanish  at  Meti  (1562)  and 
Samt-Quentin  (1557)  but  won  little  favor  at  court 
After  his  conversion  to  Protestantism  he  became 
involved  m  the  conspiracy  of  AMBOISB  (1560)  and 
escaped  execution  only  through  King  Francis  II's 
premature  death  He  was  restored  to  favor  by 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  but  took  command  of  the 
Huguenots  in  the  Wars  of  RELIGION  and  was  cap- 
tured at  Droux  (1562)  Released  in  1563,  he  once 
more  took  up  arms  in  1567  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Jarnac  His  son,  Henn  I  de  Bourbon, 
prince  de  Condi  (are').  1552-88,  was  also  a  Hugue- 
not general  Henn  II  de  Bourbon,  prince  de  Condi, 
1688-1646,  French  political  leader,  sou  of  Henri  I, 
was  forced  to  leave  France  (1609)  because  of  the 
attentions  paid  his  wife  by  King  Henry  IV  In  Ibl5 
he  formed  a  conspiracy  against  CONCINI,  but  he  was 
bought  off  and  later  imprisoned  (1616-19).  He 
later  made  his  peace  with  the  government,  fought 
against  the  Protestants  in  the  religious  wars,  and 
in  1643  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  regency 
for  Louis  XI  V  His  elder  son,  Louis  II  de  Bourbon, 
prince  do  Conde  (see  separate  article),  waa  known 
as  the  Great  Cond6  Another  son,  Armand, 
founded  the  cadet  branch  of  CONTI.  Both  sons  and 
a  daughter,  Mme  de  LONQUEVILLB,  were  leaders  m 
the  FRONDE  Louis  II's  great-grandson,  Louis 
Joseph  de  Bourbon,  pnnce  de  Condi  (shorff'), 
1736-1818,  fought  with  distinction  in  the  Seven 
Years  War  At  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, he  emigrated  and  formed  a  corps  known  as 
the  army  of  Oonde,  which  he  allied  with  the  AUR- 
trians  In  1797  he  offered  his  services  to  Russia. 
in  1800  he  entered  English  pay,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  dissolve  his  army  m  1801  He  returned  to  France 
at  the  Restoration  His  son,  Louis  Henri  Joseph  de 
Bourbon,  prince  de  Condi,  1756-1830,  followed  his 
father  into  exile,  fought  m  his  army,  and  headed  an 
unsuccessful  revolt  in  the  Vendee  during  the 
Hundred  Days  He  died,  probably  by  suicide 
His  son  was  the  ill-fated  Louis  An  tome  Henri  de 
Bourbon-Conde,  due  d'ENOHiEN  See  H  E  P  L 
d'Aumale,  History  of  the  Pnncot  de  Condf  in  the 
XVJth  and  XVlIth  CVnturtM  (Eng  tr  ,  1872) 
Condi,  Louis  II  de  Bourbon,  prince  de,  lb21-86, 
celebrated  French  general,  called  the  Great  Conde, 
son  of  Henri  II  de  Condi  Among  his  early  vic- 
tories in  the  Thirty  Years  War  were  those  of  Ro- 
croi  (1643),  Freiburg  (1644),  Ndrdlmgen  (1645), 
and  Lens  (1648)  In  the  FRONDE  he  was  at  first 
loyal  to  the  court,  but  his  intrigues  and  ambitions 
caused  his  arrest  m  1650  Released  (1651),  he  led 
the  rebellious  army  of  the  princes  and  allied  himself 
with  Spain  against  France  At  the  end  of  the 
Fronde  (1653),  he  fled  to  Spain  and  was  made 
generaliHsimo  of  the  Spanish  armies  He  was  re- 
peatedly defeated  by  TURBNNB,  notably  m  the 
Battle  of  the  DUNKH  (1658)  After  the  Peace  of 
the  Pyrenees  (1659),  he  was  pardoned  and  returned 
to  court  He  fought  m  the  Dutch  War  for  Louis 


XIV,  defeating  William  of  Orange  at  Seneff  (1674) 
and  forcing  Monteouecub.  to  retreat  from  the 
Rhine  (1675)  His  last  years  were  spent  m  retire- 


ment at  Chantilly     See  Walter  FitsPatrick,  The 
Oreat  Conde  (2  vols.,  1873). 
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Condell,  Henry,  d  1627,  English  actor  in  Shakspere's 
company  A  partner  in  the  Globe  and  Blackfrtara 
theaters,  he  edited,  with  John  Homing,  the  First 
Folio  of  Shakspere's  plays  in  1623 
condensation,  m  physics,  the  change  of  a  substance 
from  the  gaseous  (vapor)  state  to  the  liquid  state 
In  DISTILLATION  the  vapor  is  condensed  by  cooling 
Many  marine  steam  engines  are  equipped  with  a 
condenser  which  changes  the  exhaust  steam  back 
into  water  so  that  it  may  be  used  again  in  the  boiler 
The  explanation  of  condensation  is  found  in  the 
kinetic  molecular  theory  The  velocity  and  the 
distance  between  the  molecules  of  a  substance  m 
the  form  of  a  gas  are  decreased  by  the  withdrawal 
of  heat  to  such  an  extent  that  the  substance  be- 
comes a  liquid,  or  condenses  Condensation  is  the 
reverse  of  VAPORIZATION  In  some  cases  a  gas 
changes  directly  to  a  solid  (see  sti  BLIMATION)  Cer- 
tain natural  phenomena,  such  as  dew,  fog,  mist, 
and  clouds,  are  the  result  of  the  condensation  of 
water  vapor  m  the  atmosphere  The  formation  of 
DEW  illustrates  well  the  fundamental  principles  in- 
volved in  such  phenomena  For  the  condensation 
and  rarefaction  of  sound  waves,  see  SOUND 

condensed  milk  see  MILK 

condenser,  in  electricity,  a  device  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  a  conductor  for  electricity,  i  e  ,  for  re- 
ceiving and  holding  a  greater  charge  The  LETDKN 
JAR  is  a  simple  condenser.  Another  type  of  con- 
denser consists  of  several  conductors  in  the  form 
of  plates,  separated  by  an  insulator  (called  the 
dielectric)  such  as  glass,  paraffin,  or  mica  The 
principle  involved  is  that  of  INDUCTION  The 
capacity  of  the  conducting  plates  is  increased  by 
an  increase  in  their  sue,  by  a  decrease  in  the  dis- 
tance between  them,  and  by  the  nature  of  the 
insulator  Condensers  are  used  in  various  elec- 
trical instruments,  such  as  the  telephone  and  the 
radio  A  condenser  (variable  condenser)  found 
commonly  m  radio  sets  is  composed  of  two  sets  of 
semicircular  plates,  one  set  fixed  and  one  movable, 
arranged  so  that  the  plates  of  one  set  can  be  moved 
between  or  away  from  the  plates  of  the  other,  by 
these  movements  either  increasing  01  decreasing  the 
surface  exposed  to  the  fixed  plates  In  this  way  the 
capacity  is  increased  or  decreased  at  will  The 
OHIO  condenser  is  also  important  in  radio  A  con- 
denser is  used  in  the  IGNITION  system  of  automo- 
biles to  intensify  the  spark  That  part  of  a  DIS- 
TILLATION apparatus  or  other  apparatus  which 
causes  the  CONDENSATION  of  a  gas  is  also  called  a 
condenser 

Conder,  Charles,  1868-1909,  English  decorative 
painter.  He  is  known  for  his  paintings  on  silk  and 
his  lithographs  Bee  John  Rothenstem,  The  Life 
and  Death  of  Conder  (1941) 

CondUlac,  Btienne  Bonnot  de  (atyen'  bdno'  du 
kSdoyak'),  1715-80,  French  philosopher,  who  de- 
veloped the  theory  of  sensationalism  He  took  holy 
orders,  and  in  1768  he  became  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  His  major  works 
were  Essai  sur  I' engine  des  connaissances  humaines 
(1746)  and  Trait*  de»  sensations  (1754)  In  these  he 
tried  to  simplify  Locke's  theory  of  knowledge  by 
arguing  that  all  conscious  experience  is  simply  the 
result  of  passive  sensations  He  sought  to  eliminate 
every  form  of  activity  from  psychology  but  never- 
theless retained  a  Cartesian  dualism  of  soul  and 
body  He  attempted  to  harmonize  his  determinis- 
tic psychology  with  his  religious  profession  See 
Z  Q  Schaupp,  The  Naturalism  of  Condillac  (1Q2Q) 

Condon,  Thomas  (k5n'dCm),  1822-1907,  American 
clergyman  and  geologist,  b  Ireland  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1833  Having  graduated  from 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  1852,  he  went  in 
the  same  year  by  boat  to  the  Oregon  Territory, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a  mis- 
sionary He  studied  and  recorded  the  geology  of 
Oregon  and  taught  at  the  Umv  of  Oregon,  later 
specializing  in  paleontology  there  He  discovered 
a  number  of  fossil  remains  and  combined  his  earlier 
writings  in  The  Two  Islands  and  What  Came  of 
Them  (1902;  revised  as  Oregon  Geology,  1910)  See 
biography  by  E  C.  M(Cornatk  (1928) 

condor  (kon'dur,  -d6r),  vulture  native  to  South 
America  On  the  high  peaks  of  the  Andes  it  nests 
and  raises  its  young,  which  do  not  fly  until  they  are 
about  a  year  old.  In  North  America  among  the 
western  coastal  ranges  is  found  the  related  ana  now 
very  rare  California  condor  or  California  vulture 
Laigest  of  the  birds  of  prey,  condors  are  nearly  50 
in.  long  with  a  wmgspread  of  from  9  to  10  ft  They 
have  black  plumage  with  white  patches  on  the 
wings  The  unfeathered  neck  and  head  are  reddish 
or  orange  Carrion  is  their  chief  food 

Condorcet,  Marie  Jean  Antoine  Nicolas  Caritat, 
marquis  de  (mare'  shfl'  Rtwftn'  nekdla'  kareta' 
marks'  did  kodorsa'),  1743-94,  French  mathema- 
tician, philosopher,  and  political  leader,  educated  at 
Rheims  and  Paris  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1769  and  of  the  French 
Academy  m  1782.  His  work  on  the  theory  of 
probability  (1785)  was  a  valuable  contribution  to 
mathematics  Condoreet  took  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, but,  opposing  the  extremes  of  the  Jacobins, 

<he  was  condemned  and  died  m  prison.  His  best- 
known  work  is  Eaauitae  d'un  tableau  histongue  dw 
de  I  esprit  humain,  which  was  posthumous- 
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ly  published  (1801-4)  In  that  work  Condorcet 
traced  human  development  through  nine  epochs  to 
the  French  Revolution  and  piedicted  m  the  10th 
epoch  the  ultimate  perfection  of  man  See  A  E 
Burhngame,  Condorcet,  the  Torch  Bearer  of  the 
French  Revolution  (1930),  J  S  Shapiro,  Condorcet 
and  the  Rise  of  Liberalism  (1934) 
condotuere  (k6nd6t-tya'ra)  [Ital., -leader  J,  leader 
of  mercenary  soldiers  in  Italy  in  the  14th  and  15th 
cent ,  when  wars  were  almost  incessant  there  The 
condottien  hired  and  paid  the  bands  who  fought 
under  them,  they  dealt  duectly  with  the  cities  or 
states  which  requested  then  services  and  were  re- 
sponsible solely  to  them.  They  fought  for  the  high- 
est bidders,  passing  easily  from  one  lord  to  another, 
this  game  proved  dangerous  and  even  fatal  to 
more  than  one  Some  oondottieri  had  small  states 
of  their  own,  either  inherited  or  acquired  The  most 
famous  were  the  Attendolos,  founders  of  the 
SFOBZA  family,  COLLEONI,  CABMAONOLA,  and  Sir 
John  de  HAWKWOOD 
Condounotis,  Paul  see  KONDOURIOTIB,  PAUL 

conducting,  in  music,  the  art  of  unifying  the  efforts 
of  a  number  of  musicians  simultaneously  engaged 
in  musical  performance  In  the  Middle  Ages  and 
Renaissance  the  conductor  was  primarily  a  time- 
beater,  using  a  roll  of  musu  as  a  baton,  keeping  to- 
gether all  the  parts  in  complex  polyphonic  music 
During  the  baroque  era  the  harpsichordist,  playing 
the  basso  continuo,  was  the  conductor  When  the 
continue  disappeared,  the  first  violinist,  even  today 
called  coneertmeister,  became  the  leader  or  shared 
the  function  with  a  keyboard  player  A  few  18th- 
centur>  conductors,  sue  h  as  Johann  Staimtz  (1717- 
67),  of  the  Mannheim  orchestra,  later  praised  by 
Mozart,  achieved  a  high  standard  of  performance 
With  the  accession  of  the  non-playing  conduc  tor  in 
the  earlv  19th  cent  came  the  gradual  retuin  of  the 
baton,  used  by  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and 
Spohr  In  his  classic  treatise  t)ber  das  Dirigieren, 
Wagner  laid  down  the  principles  of  modern  con- 
ducting, and  under  his  influence  Hans  von  Bulow 
became  the  first  of  the  virtuoso  conductors  Al- 
though a  fairly  <  onventional  set  of  gestures  is  used 
for  time-boating,  modern  conducting  is  highly  indi- 
vidual and  requires  greater  knowledge  and  techni- 
cal proficiency  than  any  other  type  of  performance 
See  Felix  Wemgartner,  On  Conducting  (Eng  tr  , 
1906) ,  Adrian  Boult,  A  Handbook  on  the  Technic  of 
Conducting  (1920),  Hermann  Scherchen,  Handbook 
of  Conducting  (Kng  tr  ,  1933),  Lazare  Sammsky, 
Music  of  Our  Day  (rev  ed  ,  1939) 

conduction.  1  Conduction  of  HEAT  is  the  tiansfer  of 
heat  enery  fiom  one  part  of  a  substance  to  an  ad- 
joining part  farther  from  the  source  of  heat  It  is 
explained  by  the  molecular  theory  (see  MOLECULE)  , 
e  g  ,  when  a  rod  of  iron  is  held  with  one  end  in  a 
flame,  thtf  heat  (or  kinetic)  energy  is  said  to  be 
passed  on  from  molecule  to  molecule,  thus  being 
transferred  from  the  part  of  the  rod  m  the  flame 
along  its  length  to  the  other  end  Substances  which 
transfer  heat  readily  are  called  conductors,  and 
those  which  transfer  it  very  slowly  are  known  as 
insulators  The  metals  in  general,  such  as  silver, 
copper,  gold,  aluminum,  and  iron,  are  good  con- 
ductors, the  nonmetals  such  as  wood,  glass,  and 
many  others  are  pooi  conductors  and,  therefore, 
good  insulators  The  rate  at  which  a  body  con- 
ducts heat  depends  also,  in  addition  to  the  nature 
of  the  substance  of  which  the  body  is  composed, 
upon  the  difference  in  the  temperatuie  of  the  two 
points  between  which  heat  is  tiansferred  and  upon 
the  thickness  or  area  of  cross  section  Liquids  and 
gases  are  poor  conductors  2  Some  substances  will 
cany  a  charge  of  ELECTRICITY  readily  from  one 
point  to  another  (conductois)  and  others  will  not 
(insulators)  In  general,  the  metals  which  are  good 
conductors  of  heat  are  also  good  conductors  of 
electricity  Many  of  the  nonmetals  such  as  lubber, 
paraffin,  and  glass  are  such  poor  conductors  of 
electricity  that  they  are  used  as  insulators  Such 
substances  are  called  dielectrics  The  property  of 
electrical  conductivity  is  a  relative  one,  for  most 
substances  will  conduct  electricity  to  some  degree 
When  a  current  of  electricity  is  flowing  along  a  con- 
ductor, the  charge  is  found  to  be  entirely  on  tho 
surface  of  the  conductor,  and  for  this  reason  electric 
wires  are  insulated  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
charge 

Condyha,  George   see  KONDYUS,  GEORGE 

cone,  characteristic  fruit  of  most  conifers  (members 
of  the  order  Comferales)  Usually  the  stammate 
(male)  and  the  ovulate  (female)  cones  are  borne 
on  the  same  tree  Scales  of  the  stammate  cones 
have  pollen-producing  structures,  and  scales  of 
the  ovulate  cones  bear  ovules  in  which  the  egg 
cells  are  produced  The  stammate  cones  are  gen- 
erally small  and  short-lived  Their  pollen  is  earned 
by  the  wind  and  some  of  it  reaches  the  ovulate 
cones  and  effects  fertilization  The  ovulate  cones 
are  the  ones  commonly  observed  In  a  few  the 
scales  are  fleshy  at  maturity  but  the  majority  are 
hard  and  woody  The  conea  of  a  number  of  species 
are  between  1  and  6  in.  long  and  among  the  largest 
are  the  10-  to  20-inch  cones  of  the  sugar  pine  (Pinus 
lambertwna)  of  the  W  United  States 

cone  or  conical  surface,  in  mathematics,  the  surface 
generated  by  a  moving  line  (the  generator)  which 


„. through  a  given  fixed  point  (the  vertex) 

and  continually  intersects  a  given  fixed  curve  (the 
directrix)  An  element  of  a  cone  IB  the  generator 
in  any  of  its  positions  Half  of  a  regular  conical 
surface  is  called  a  nappe  of  the  cone.  The  solid 
bounded  by  a  conical  surface  and  a  plane  (the  base) 
whoso  intersection  with  the  conical  surface  is  a 
closed  curve  is  also  called  a  cone  The  altitude  of 
a  cone  is  the  perpendicular  distance  from  its  vertex 
to  its  base  The  volume  is  equal  to  one  third  tho 
product  of  the  altitude  and  the  area  of  the  base 
The  lateral  area  is  the  area  of  its  conical  surface 
The  frustum  is  the  solid  bounded  by  the  conical 
surface  and  two  planes  parallel  to  the  base  of  the 
cone.  A  right  circular  cone  is  one  in  which  the 
base  is  a  circle  and  the  hne  drawn  from  the  vertex 
to  the  center  of  the  base  is  perpendicular  to  the  base 
Conecuh,  river  see  ESCAMBIA,  river 
coneflower.  see  RUDBECKIA 

Conegliano,  Cima  da.  see  CIMA,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA 
Conemaugh  (kon'umd"),  river  of  SW  Pennsylvania 
rising  in  the  Alleghemes  and  flowing  northwest  to 
a  branch  of  tho  Allegheny  river  A  Federal  dam 
and  reservoir  for  flood  control  are  under  construc- 
tion at  the  lower  end  of  the  Conemaugh  A  similar 
project  has  been  completed  on  Loyalnanna  Creek, 
a  tributary 

Conestoga  Indians  (k&nust6'gu),  North  American 
tribe  oflroquoian  linguistic  stock  They  lived  in 
the  17th  cent  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Susque- 
hanna  river  and  about  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  were  sometimes  called  Susquehannocks  From 
this  area  they  were  driven  southward  and  westward 
by  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  Survivors  of  this 
warfare  were  massacred  by  whites  when  Indian 
wars  had  broken  out  on  the  Pennsylvania  frontier 
in  1753 

Conestoga  wagon,  heavy  freight-carrying  vehicle  of 
distinctive  typo  which  originated  in  the  Conostoga 
region  of  Pennsylvania  c  1725  It  was  used  by  tho 
farmers  to  carry  heavy  loads  long  distances  before 
there  were  railroads  to  convey  produce  to  markets 
Later  it  was  used  to  carry  manufactured  goods 
across  the  Alleghemes  to  frontier  stores  and  settle- 
ments and  to  bring  bat  k  the  frontier  produce  This 
developed  into  a  major  business  employing  thou- 
sands of  wagons  before  the  railroads  crossed  the 
mountains  c  1850  (see  WAGON  TRAIN)  The  larger 
Conestoga  wagons,  usually  drawn  by  six  horses, 
earned  loads  up  to  eight  tons  The  bottom  of  the 
wagon  box  was  curved,  rising  at  both  ends,  so 
that  m  going  up  and  down  hills  the  goods  would 
shift  less  easily  and  the  endgato  be  subjected  to  less 
strain  The  same  curve  was  carried  out  in  the 
white  hood,  at  first  made  of  hempen  homespun  and 
later  of  canvas,  which  rqse  up  and  out  at  each  end, 
covering  the  front  and  rear  openings  with  a  poke- 
bonnet  effect  and  keeping  out  sun,  ram,  and  dust 
The  wagons  were  striking  and  graceful  vehicles 
as  they  moved  over  the  hills  and  wore  not  unde- 
serving of  the  appellation  "ships  of  inland  com- 
merce," which  was  frequently  given  them  An 
arch  of  bells  was  fastened  to  the  hames  of  each 
horse  Tho  drivers  usually  rode  the  left  wheel 
horse  and  are  credited  with  originating  tho  Ameri- 
can custom  of  turning  out  to  the  right  The  PRAIHIE 
SCHOONER  was  a  modification  of  the  Conestoga 
wagon 

coney   see  CONY 

Coney  Island  (k6'n8),  beach  resort  and  amusement 
center  of  S  Brooklyn  borough  of  Now  York  citv, 
8E  N  Y  ,  on  the  Atlantic  The  tidal  creek  once 
separating  the  island  from  the  mainland  has  been 
filled  in,  so  that  the  area  is  now  a  peninsula  Over 
a  million  persons  throng  to  Coney  Island  on  hot 
Sundays  and  holidays,  attracted  by  the  beach,  tho 
2-mile  boardwalk,  and  the  many  entertainment 
devices,  eating  places,  and  souvenir  stands.  The 
resort  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  old  See  O  R 
Pilat  and  Jo  Ranson,  Sodom  by  the  Sea  (1941) 
confectionery,  delicacies  or  sweetmeats  which  have 
sugar  as  a  principal  ingredient,  combined  with  col- 
oring matter  and  flavoring  and  often  with  fruit  or 
nuts  In  America  it  is  usually  called  candy,  and  in 
England  sweets  or  boiled  sweets  Sweetmeats,  long 
known  to  the  Orient,  were  at  first  preserved  or 
candied  fruits,  probably  made  with  honey  One 
of  the  earliest  functions  of  candy  was  to  disguise 
unpleasant  medicine  Medieval  physicians  often 
used  for  this  purpose  sugarplate,  a  sweetmeat  made 
of  gum  dragon,  white  sugar,  and  rosewater  beaten 
into  a  paste  One  of  the  earliest  confections  still 
surviving  is  marchpane  or  marzipan,  which  seems 
to  have  been  known  throughout  Europe  It  is 
made  of  almonds,  pistachios,  or  other  nuts, 
pounded  to  a  paste,  blended  with  sugar  and  white 
of  egg  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  sometimes 
molded  into  fancy  shapes  and  stamped  with  epi- 
grams Sugarplums,  made  of  boiled  sugar,  were 
known  in  England  in  the  17th  cent ,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  19th  cent,  that  candy  making  became  ex- 
tensive. The  display  of  English  boiled  sweets  at 
the  exhibition  of  1851  stimulated  manufacture  in 
other  countries,  especially  m  France  In  the  United 
States  m  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent,  about  380 
small  factories  were  making  lozenges,  jujube  paste, 
and  stick  candy,  but  most  fine  candy  was  imported 
With  the  development  of  modern  machinery  and 
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the  increasing  abundance  of  sugar,  confectionery 
making  became  an  important  industry.  Candy  is 
roughly  divided  into  two  classes,  hard  and  soft,  the 
distinction  being  based  on  the  fact  that  sugar  when 
boiled  with  water  passes  through  definite  stages 
during  the  process  of  crystallization.  Fondant,  or 
sugar  cooked  to  the  soft  stage,  is  the  basis  of  most 
fancy  candies,  such  as  chocolate  creams  Modern 
chemistry  has  made  noticeable  changes  m  the  in- 
gredients used,  for  instance,  glucose  and  invert 
sugar  often  replace  sucrose  See  A  H  Austin, 
The  Romance  of  Candy  (1938) 
Confederacy,  name  <  ommonly  given  to  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  Amenca  (1861-65),  the  government 
established  by  the  Southern  states  of  the  United 
States  after  their  SECESSION  from  the  Union  (For 
the  events  leading  up  to  secession  and  for  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  conflict 
between  North  and  South  which  followed,  see 
CIVIL  WAR)  South  Carolina,  the  first  Southern 
state  to  secede  (Dec  20,  1860)  after  the  election  of 
the  Republican  President  Abraham  LINCOLN,  was 
soon  followed  out  of  the  Union  by  six  more  states 
of  the  Lower  South — Mississippi,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  On  Fob  4, 
1861,  delegates  from  these  states  (except  the  Tex- 
ans,  who  were  delayed)  mot  at  Montgomery,  Ala  , 
and  organized  a  provisional  government  Jefferson 
DAVIS  of  Mississippi  and  Alexander  H.  STEPHENS 
of  Georgia  were  elected  (Feb  9)  president  and  vice 
president  respectively  The  convention  also  draft- 
ed a  constitution  (adopted  on  March  11)  and  func- 
tioned as  a  provisional  legislature  pending  regular 
elections  The  constitution  closely  resembled  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  even  repeating 
much  of  its  language,  but  naturally  had  STATES' 
RIGHTS  provisions,  which  were  modeled  on  the  old 
Articles  of  Confederation  (see  CONFEDERATION, 
ARTICLFS  OF)  Slavery  was  "recognized  and  pro- 
tected," but  the  importation  of  slaves  "from  any 
foreign  country  other  than  the  slave-holding  States 
or  Territories  of  the  United  States  of  America"  was 
prohibited  Protective  tariffs  and  appropriations 
ar  internal  improvements  were  also  forbidden 
There  were  other,  less  important,  departures  from 
the  U  S  Constitution,  e  g  ,  the  president  and  vice 
president  were  to  be  elected  for  six  years,  but  the 
president  was  not  "refiligible",  members  of  the 
president's  cabinet  might  be  granted  seats  in  either 
house  of  the  Confederate  congress  to  discuss  legisla- 
tion affecting  their  departments,  and  amendment 
to  the  constitution  (by  two  thirds  of  the  states, 
with  congress  having  no  voice)  was  made  easier 
The  new  government  seized  or  pressed  its  claims  for 
U  S  property  within  its  domain,  especially  forts 
and  arsenals  (see  SUMTEH,  FOKT),  and,  when  the 
Union  declined  to  surrender  Fort  Sumter,  ordered 
the  firing  (April  12-13)  which  formally  began  the 
hostilities  Lincoln's  immediate  call  for  troops 
brought  four  more  Southern  states — Arkansas, 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee — into  the 
Confederacy,  which  now  was  composed  of  11  states. 
Large  sections  of  the  population  in  the  border  slave 
states  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  were 
pro-Confederate,  but  those  states  were  held  for  the 
Union  In  May  it  was  decided  to  transfer  the  capi- 
tal from  Montgomery  to  Richmond,  Va  ,  because 
of  Virginia's  prestige,  a  move,  whuh,  considering 
Richmond's  proximity  to  the  North,  has  generally 
been  held  to  have  been  a  serious  mistake  The  new 
constitution  was  ratified  (the  approval  of  only  five 
states  was  needed),  general  elections  for  congress 
and  for  presidential  electors  (as  under  the  Federal 
Constitution)  were  held  in  Nov  ,  1861,  and  on 
Washington's  birthday  in  1862,  the  "permanent" 
government,  headed  bv  Davis  and  Stephens,  who 
had  been  chosen  without  opposition,  was  inaugu- 
rated at  Richmond  Judah  P  BENJAMIN,  succes- 
sively attorney  general,  secretary  of  war,  and  sec- 
retary of  state,  was  the  most  important  figure  in 
Davis's  cabinet  Only  two  other  men  remained  in 
the  cabinet  for  its  entire  brief  existence — Stephen 
R  MALLORY,  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  John  H 
REAGAN,  postmaster  general  The  story  of  the 
Confederacy  is  essentially  the  story  of  the  loss  of 
the  Civil  War  Even  with  its  early  military  tri- 
umphs, the  Confederacy  experienced  trying  days 
For  one  thing,  it  never  won  recognition  as  an  inde- 
pendent government,  although  Southerners  had 
been  confident  that  "king  cotton"  would  bring  this 
about  In  1861  they  instituted  an  embargo  on  the 
export  of  cotton  and  voluntarily  limited  cultivation 
of  the  staple  on  the  theory  that  these  self-imposed 
and  unofficial  restrictions  would  make  a  cotton- 
hungry  England  eager  to  acknowledge  the  new  na- 
tion which  could  supply  in  abundance  the  most  im- 
portant raw  material  in  Britain 's  industrial  sy  stem 
But,  as  it  turned  out,  the  British  were  well  provided 
with  cotton  from  previous  boom  years  and  when 
their  stocks  finally  became  depleted,  other  sources 
of  supply  were  soon  available  Furthermore,  Lin- 
coln's EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION  enhanced  the 
Union  cause  in  the  eyes  of  the  average  Briton,  and 
the  British  government,  no  matter  now  pro-Con- 
federate most  of  its  individual  members  were,  was 
not  disposed  t*  fly  in  the  face  of  popular  opinion. 
The  CONFEDERATE  CRUISERS  built  or  bought  in 
England  were  a  scourge  to  the  U  8  merchant  ma- 
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rine,  and  Great  Britain  was  later  adjudged  partly 
responsible  for  their  depredations  (see  ALABAMA 
CLAIMS),  but  beyond  this  the  Confederate  missions 
of  James  M  MASON,  John  SLIDKLL,  William  L 
YANCBY,  and  others  in  Europe  achieved  little  Na- 
poleon III  would  have  been  only  too  happy  to  fol- 
low Britain  in  recognizing  the  Confederacy,  but  not 
even  the  Confederate  offer  to  recognize  the  French- 
dominated  government  of  Maximilian  in  Mexico 
could  induce  the  emperor  to  go  off  on  this  diplo- 
matic venture  alone  On  the  other  hand,  both  the 
British  and  French  recognized  the  blockade  of  the 
South,  whu  h  the  Union  had  proclaimed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  This  was  particularly  galling  to 
Southerners  because  at  first  the  blockade  was  not 
very  effective,  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than 
a  tenth  of  the  ships  running  the  blockade  in  1861 
were  captured  But  as  the  war  progressed  the 
blockade  became  more  powerful,  and  by  1865,  one 
of  every  two  blockade  runners  was  being  taken 
When,  in  Oct  ,  1863,  Davis  expelled  the  British 
consuls  who  had  remained  in  the  South,  the  Con- 
federacy had  about  resigned  itself  to  European 
nonrocogmtion,  which  was  mostly  influent  ed  by  the 
rising  tide  of  Union  successes  in  the  war  The  Con- 
federate army  early  found  that  volunteers  alone 
were  insufficient,  and  the  first  conscription  law  was 
passed  in  April,  1862  By  a  later  act  (teb  ,  1864), 
white  men  within  the  ages  of  17  and  50  were  drafted 
into  military  service  Provisions  permitting  the 
hiring  of  substitutes  and  exempting  one  owner  or 
overseer  for  oac  h  20  Negroes  were  highly  unpopular 
among  the  yeomamv  ,  who  grumbled  about  "a  rich 
man's  war  and  a  poor  man's  fight  "  Joseph  E 
BROWN  and  Zebulon  B  VANCF,  the  governors  of 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  led  the  denunciation 
of  conscription  and  further  berated  Davis  for  the 
assumption  of  state  troops  into  the  Confederate 
army  ,  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  the  Confederate  tax  program  Their  extreme 
states'  rights  views  represented  a  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  theory  which  had  led  the  Southern 
states  to  secede,  but  their  insistence  on  maintaining 
them  at  a  time  when  unity  was  imperative  was  an 
added  factor  in  the  Confederate  defeat  The  fact 
that  Brown,  Vance,  and  others  like  them  were  able 
men  and  no  less  set  on  victory  than  was  Davis  only 
points  up  this  glaring  deficiency  in  the  nature  of  the 
Confederacy  From  the  very  beginning,  the  Con- 
federacy, lacking  in  both  specie  and  banks,  was  in 
bad  financial  condition  It  had  difficulty  in  nego- 
tiating loans  and  was  fore  ed  to  finance  its  operations 
through  issues  of  paper  money,  which  by  1864 
reached  $1,000.000,000  in  face  value,  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  greenbacks  issued  by  the  Union 
The  decline  in  gold  value  of  these  notes,  from  90  in 
1861  to  6  3  in  late  1863  and  finally  to  1  7  early  in 
1865,  tells  a  story  in  itself  Christopher  G  MEM- 
MINGEH,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  forced  to 
resign  m  1864,  but  the  situation  was  beyond  the 
abilities  of  any  man  With  the  men  at  war,  the 
women  of  the  Confederacy,  those  supposedly  frail, 
delicate  cieatures  of  the  Southern  chivalric  legend, 
bravely  carried  on  at  home,  working  hard  on  the 
plantations  and  supporting  the  cause  as  best  they 
could  They  did  not  face  wholesale  death  as  did 
the  soldiers  m  the  field,  but  all  the  other  hoirors  of 
war  were  brought  to  them  in  the  mighty  Union  in- 
vasion of  1864  65  Already  lacking  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  life— shoes,  iron  goods,  paper,  c  lothing — 
because  the  South  was  non industrial  (the  armies 
were  kept  supplied  with  ammunition,  but  beyond 
that  industry  was  negligible)  and  also  felt  the  pinch 
of  the  blockade,  they  now  saw  their  country  devas- 
tated by  the  Shermans  and  the  Shendans  Many, 
both  men  and  women,  cried  for  peace,  but  the  Un- 
ion price  was  too  great  (see  HAMPTON  ROADS  PE  VCE 
CONFFRKNCE)  and  most  Southerners  hung  on 
grimly  Benjamin's  proposal  that  Negroes  who 
willingly  enlisted  in  the  fight  be  freed  indicates  how 
desperate  affairs  were  Not  long  after  that  came 
the  collapse  That  the  Confederacy  was  able  to 
continue  the  war  as  long  as  it  did  is  a  tribute  to  its 
stout  soldiers  and  a  few  brilliant  commanders,  no- 
tably Robert  E  LEE  For  the  South,  largely  made 
up  of  scattered  agricultural  c  ommumties  less  popxi- 
lous  than  the  North,  there  could  have  been  no  other 
result  but  defeat  That  so  much  intelligence,  cour- 
age, and  ordinary  human  worth  should  have  been 
expended  m  a  struggle  largely  arising  out  of  defense 
of  a  vicious  institution — slavery — made  it  all  the 
more  a  tragedy  Yet  the  South  still  reveres  the 
"lost  cause"  of  the  Confederacy  as  its  greatest  tra- 
dition, though  perhaps  not  so  strongly  as  in  the 
late  19th  cent  See  Jefferson  Davis,  The  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government  (1881),  J  T 
Scharf,  History  of  the  Confederate  States  Navy 
(1887) ,  John  Bigelow,  France  and  the  Confederate 
Navy,  1868-1808  (1888) ,  C  A.  Evans,  ed  ,  Con- 
federate Military  History  (12  vols ,  1899);  J  M. 
Callahan,  The  Diplomatic  History  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  (1901),  J.  L  M  Curry,  Civil  History 
of  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  (1901), 
Gamaliel  Bradford,  Confederate  Portraits  (1914 ) ,  A 
B  Moore,  Conscription  and  Conflict  in  the  Confeder- 
acy (1924),  F  L.  Owsley,  State  Rights  in  the  Con- 
federacy (1925)  and  King  Cotton  Diplomacy  (1931), 
R  S.  Henry,  The  Story  of  the  Confederacy  (1931, 
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new  and  revised  ed  ,  1936) ,  G  L  Tatuin,  Disloy- 
alty  in  the  Confederacy  (1934),  J  G  Randall,  The 
Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  (1937) ,  C  H  Wesley, 
The  Collapse  of  the  Confederacy  (1937),  A  J  Hanna, 
Flight  into  Oblivion  (1938),  D  S  Freeman,  The 
South  to  Posterity  (1939) ,  B  J  Hendnck,  Statesmen 
of  the  Lost  Cause  (1939),  Ella  Lonn,  Foreigners  in 
the  Confederacy  (1940),  B  I  Wiley,  Th?  Life  of 
Johnny  Rtb  (1943)  and  The  Plain  People  of  the 
Conftderacy  (1943),  R  W  Patrick,  Jefferson  Davis 
and  His  Cabinet  (1944^,  C  W  Ramsdell,  Behind 
the  Lines  in  the  Southern  Confederacy  (1944) ,  E  M 
Coulter,  The  Confederate  States  of  America,  18V1- 
1865  ("A  History  of  the  South"  series,  Vol  III, 
1950) 

Confederate  cruisers.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  the  United  States  ranked  next  to  Great  Brit- 
am  in  merchant  marine  Since  practically  all  of 
the  tonnage  belonged  to  the  North,  the  Confed- 
eracy set  out  to  destroy  it  Privateering  flour- 
ished only  briefly  bee  ause  the  increased  effectiveness 
of  the  Union  blockade  forestalled  attempts  to  bring 
prizes  into  Southern  ports  for  adjudication  But 
in  the  course  of  the  war  some  18  cruisers,  con- 
stituting the  South's  seagoing  navy,  were  engaged 
m  this  activity  Only  eight  achieved  results  of 
any  consequence  Of  these,  the  Florida,  the  Ala- 
bama, and  the  Shenandoah  were  outstanding  The 
Florida,  built  m  Liverpool  in  1861-62,  began  her 
active  career  in  Jan  ,  1863  Commanded  by  John 
N  Maffitt  and  later  by  Charles  M  Morns,  the 
Florida,  along  with  several  of  her  captures  that 
were  in  turn  commissioned  Confederate  cruisers, 
took  about  60  prizes  She  was  captured  by  the 
U  S  S  Wachusett  in  the  harbor  of  Bahia,  Brazil, 
Oct  ,  1864  Most  famous  of  the  cruisers  was  the 
Alabama,  also  built  at  Liverpool  in  1861-62  Undei 
the  command  of  Raphael  Semmes  she  took  almost 
70  prizes  Her  damage  to  U  S  shipping  was  val- 
ued at  more  than  $6,000,000  in  the  settlement  of 
the  ALABAMA  c  LA  IMS  In  a  famous  naval  action 
off  Cherbourg,  France,  on  July  17,  1864,  the 
Alabama  was  sunk  by  the  U  S  S  Kearsarge  The 
Shenandoah,  bought  at  London  in  1864,  was  com- 
manded by  James  I  Waddell  Many  of  her  38 
prizes,  principally  Pacific  whalers,  were  taken  after 
the  fall  of  the  Confederacy,  of  which  Waddell  was 
not  apprised  until  Aug  ,  1865  On  returning  to 
England  the  Shenandoah  reverted  to  the  United 
States  The  indirect  damage  inflicted  on  the  U  S 
carrying  trade  by  the  cruisers  had  far  more  effect 
than  the  direc  t  losses  they  caused  Insurance  rates 
rose  and  hundreds  of  ships  transferred  to  foreign 
flags,  especially  to  Great  Britain's  The  raiders 
were  in  good  part  responsible  for  the  decline  of  the 
nation's  merchant  marine  See  George  W  Dalzell, 
The  Flight  from  the  Flag  (1940),  Murray  Morgan, 
Dixie  Raider  (1948) 

Confederate  States  of  Amenca-  see  CONFEDERACY 
Confederation,  Articles  of,  in  U  S  history,  ratified 
in  1781  and  superseded  by  the  CONSTITUTION  OF 
THK  UNITED  STATES  in  1789  The  imperative  need 
of  unity  among  the  new  states  created  by  the  AMER- 
ICAN REVOLUTION  and  the  ne<  essity  of  defining  the 
relative  powers  of  the  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS  and 
the  states  led  Congress  to  entrust  the  drafting  of  a 
Federal  constitution  to  a  committee  headed  by 
John  DICKINSON  Three  points  in  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  submitted  to  the  Second  Continen- 
tal Congress,  on  Jul\  12,  1776 — the  apportionment 
of  taxes  according  to  population,  the  granting  of 
one  vote  to  eac  h  state,  and  the  right  of  the  Federal 
government  to  dispose  of  public  lands  in  the  West 
• — provoked  much  argument  After  several  revi- 
sions were  made,  however,  this  constitution,  with 
a  preamble  and  13  articles,  was  adopted  by  Con- 
gress on  Nov  15,  1777  In  their  final  form,  the 
Articles  retained  the  vote  by  states,  but  based  the 
apportionment  of  taxes  on  the  value  of  buildings 
and  land  and  specified  that  no  state  should  be  de- 
prived of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  The  preamble  and  Article  1  established 
a  perpetual  union  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  under 
the  style  of  the  United  States  of  America  Article 
2  asserted  that  each  state  retained  its  sovereignty 
and  every  right  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  cen- 
tral government,  while  Article  3  characterized  the 
confederation  as  a  "league  of  friendship,"  for  com- 
mon defense  In  Article  4,  the  free  inhabitants  of 
each  state  were  granted  the  privileges  of  free  citi- 
zens in  all  the  states,  extradition  was  provided  for, 
and  it  was  stipulated  that  full  faith  and  credit  be 
given  the  records,  acts,  and  judicial  proceedings  of 
the  courts  of  one  state  in  the  courts  of  every  other 
state  Article  5  provided  that  each  state  send 
annually  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  seven 
delegates  to  Congress,  though  each  state  was  to 
have  only  one  vote  Article  6  left  the  conduct  of 
war  to  Congress,  and  Article  7  empowered  the 
state  legislatures  to  appoint  military  officers  up  to 
and  including  the  rank  of  colonel  Article  8  pro- 
vided that  the  c  harges  of  war  and  other  expenses 
incurred  for  the  common  defense  should  be  de- 
frayed out  of  a  common  treasury  Besides  placing 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  m  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress, Article  9  authorized  a  system  of  settling 
disputes  between  states,  granted  Congress  partial 
control  over  the  currency,  sanctioned  the  estabhsh- 
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meat  of  poet  offices  by  the  Congress,  and  estab- 
lished the  Committee  of  the  States,  with  one  del- 
egate from  each  state,  to  sit  in  recess  of  CONOKESB 
The  authority  of  the  central  government  was  dras- 
tically restricted  by  this  article,  which  forbade 
Congress  to  engage  in  war,  negotiate  treaties  or 
alliances,  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  bor- 
row and  appropriate  money  without  the  consent 
of  a  majority  of  the  states     Provisions  for  the 
functioning  of  the  Committee  of  the  States  and  for 
the  possible  admission  of  Canada  were  made  m 
Articles  10  and  1 1    Artirle  12  stated  that  pecuniary 
obligations  of  Congress  were  to  be  deemed  a  charge 
against  the  United  States     Article  13  stipulated 
that   the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  to  be 
unanimously  ratified  by  the  states  before  going  into 
effect  and  that  no  alteration  could  be  made  unless 
agreed  to  both  by  Congress  and  by  the  legislature 
of  every  state.  By  1779  all  the  states  had  ratified 
the  Articles  but  Maryland,  which  refused  its  assent 
until  states  claiming  territory  NW  of  the  Ohio  river 
would  relinquish  their  claims,  thus  guaranteeing 
the  equitable  right  of  all  states  to  the  Western 
lands    When  New  York,  followed  by  Virginia  and 
Connecticut,  offered  to  cede  to  Congress  its  claims 
to  Western  territory,  Maryland  ratified  (March  1, 
1781)  the  articles.    While  this  constitution  was  a 
contribution  to  the  techniques  of  government  and 
a  step  toward  national  unity,  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation proved  wholly  unsatisfactory  because  of 
the  subordinate  position  occupied  by  the  central 
government    Congress,  dependent  upon  the  states 
for  its  funds  and  for  the  execution  of  its  decrees, 
became  a  legislative-executive  body  attempting  to 
reconcile  the  policies  of  the  various  states.  It  could 
not  extend  its  jurisdiction  to  individuals,  command 
respect  abroad  by  stabilising  credit,  unify  foreign 
and  domestic  policies,  pass  navigation  regulations, 
or  enforce  treaty  obligations     Because  of  its  in- 
herent weaknesses,  the  government  commanded 
little  respect,  and  its  prestige  was  further  dimin- 
ished by  its  inability  to  cope  with  internal  uprisings 
(see  SHATS'S  REBELLION)     Many  capable  states- 
men— eg.,  Robert  MORRIS,  John  JAY,  and  Ben- 
jamin LINCOLN — who  held  key  posts  were  thwarted 
by  this  organisation  of  government,  while  others, 
equally  able,  shunned  Congress  in  favor  of  state 
politics.   The  unanimity  rule  enabled  one  state  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  a  measure  desired  by  12 
states.   Thus,  New  York  alone  blocked  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  tariff  vitally  necessary  at  the  time. 
When  it  was  apparent  that  government  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  was,  in  the  words  of 
George  Washington,  "little  more  than  the  shadow 
without  the  substance,"  agitation  for  a  stronger 
Federal   government  began      It  resulted  in  the 
Annapolis  Convention  of  1786,  and  the  FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTIONAL    CONVENTION   of    1787,    which 
drafted  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  event  of  the  Confed- 
eration period  was  the  adoption  of  the  ORDINANCE 
OP  1787  concerning  the  NOBTHWBST  TERRITORY. 
See  Allan  Nevins,  The  American  States  during  and 
after  the    Revolution,    1776-1789   (1924);   Merrill 
Jensen,  The  Article  of  Confederation  (1941) 
confederation,  Canadian:  see  BRITISH  NORTH  AMER- 
ICA ACT 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  league  of  German 
princes  formed  in  1806  under  the  protection  of 
Napoleon  I  The  chief  members  were  the  kings 
of  Bavaria,  Wdrttemberg.  Saxony,  and  Westphalia 
and  tbe  grand  duke  of  Baden  The  members  dis- 
avowed their  allegiance  to  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  Francis  II,  already  styled  emperor  of 
Austria,  relinquished  the  title  Roman  etnperor  in 
1806  After  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Russia  (1812- 
13),  its  members,  by  changing  sides  in  the  war, 
caused  the  collapse  of  the  confederation 
confession,  in  law,  formal  admission  of  criminal 
guilt.  It  IB  usually  obtained  in  the  course  of  exami- 
nation by  the  police  or  prosecutor  or  at  the  trial 
For  a  confession  to  be  admissible  against  an  accused 
it  must  have  been  procured  voluntarily  If  a  con- 
fession is  obtained  by  torture  or  by  a  false  promise 
of  immunity  from  prosecution  made  by  a  respon- 
sible party,  it  is  inadmissible.  A  signed  confession 
is  pnma  facie  voluntary,  and  the  accused  must 
introduce  proof  that  it  was  extorted  if  he  wishes  to 
prevent  its  introduction  at  the  trial  Usually  a 
person  who  does  not  plead  guilty  may  not  be  con- 
victed solely  on  the  basis  of  his  confession,  and  in 
most  oases  there  must  be  at  least  some  independent 
proof  that  the  crime  was  committed. 
confession,  m  religion  see  FBNANCB. 
Confession  of  Augsburg:  see  ORBED. 
confirmation,  Christian  rite  supplementing  baptism. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  churches 
it  is  a  SACRAMENT  by  which  a  Christian  is  strength- 
ened m  his  faith.  In  the  Anglican  and  Lutheran 
churches  it  is  universally  used,  but  it  is  not  a 
sacrament  In  the  East  it  is  conferred  by  the 
priest  on  the  newly  baptised  person  of  whatever 
age  In  the  West  it  is  ordinarily  an  episcopal  func- 
tion and  the  recipient  is  arrived  at  a  canonical  age 
of  discretion  It  consists  of  the  laying  on  of  hands 
and  anointing  with  chrism,  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
balm;  Protestants  have  abandoned  the  anointing. 
A  sponsor  is  usually  essential  at  confirmation. 
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Scriptural  passage*  cited  as  authority  lor  confirma- 
tion include  Acts  8,14-17.  19. 
conflict  of  laws,  legal  rules  governing  situations 
where  the  law  of  more  than  one  territorial  unit  is 
or  may  be  involved.  An  alternative  term,  widely 
used  on  the  European  continent,  is  private  inter- 
national law    An  example  of  a  legal  relation  which 
may  be  affected  by  the  different  laws  of  two  places 
uthat  of  a  contract  signed  in  one  state  and  mailed 
to  another    Complications  may  arise  if  one  of  the 
states  provides  that  a  contract  so  delivered  is  effec- 
tive when  mailed,  while  the  other  state  provides 
that  it  is  not  effective  until  received,  The  rules  of 
conflicts  of  law  which  a  court  appbes  in  these  dis- 
puted situations  are  commonly  designed  to  decide 
the  case  by  the  law  of  the  territory  having  the 
closer  or  closest  connection  with  the  transaction. 
An  often  expressed  ideal  is  that  of  making  the 
decision  the  same  regardless  of  where  the  case  is 
decided     In  the  United  States  the  existence  of 
many  states  with  legal  rules  often  at  variance 
makes  the  subject  of  conflict  of  law  especially 
urgent.    Certain  provisions  of  the  U.S   Constitu- 
tion deprive  the  states  of  complete  freedom  to 
determine  how  they  will  decide  cases  in  this  field. 
Most  important  is  Article  4,   Section   1,  which 
provides,  in  part,  "Full  Faith  and  Credit  shall  be 
given  m  each  State  to  the  Public  Acts,  Records,  and 
judicial  Proceedings  of  every  other  State."    The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  interpreted  this  to  require 
each  state  to  treat  as  valid  any  judgment  rendered 
by  another  state  which  had  jurisdiction  and  to  lend 
its  powers  of  enforcement  to  the  judgment    Juris- 
diction in  this  context  is  defined  as  the  capacity  of 
the  state  to  interpose  its  authonty  in  a  transaction 
because  of  intimate  connection  with  it.   There  are 
especially  difficult  jurisdictions!  problems  in  the 
field  of  divorce    There  is  usually  no  problem  if  both 
husband  and  wife  appear  in  the  trial,  because  the 
court  then  had  personal  jurisdiction  of  both  parties 
The  chief  problem  occurs  when  only  one  of  the 
parties  appears  and  the  other  is  merely  notified  of 
the  action     In  such  cases  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  the  state  had  jurisdiction  to  divorce  if 
the  party  appearing  was  domiciled  there.    The 
court  has  defined  domicile  as  the  place  where  one 
is  living  with  the  intention  of  making  it  his  home 
A  person  who  obtains  a  divorce  under  these  cir- 
cumstances may  claim  alimony  in  any  state  and  is 
immune  from  the  charge  of  bigamy  if  there  is  a 
remarriage    See  W    W    Cook,   The  Logical  and 
Legal  Bases  of  tte  Conflict  of  Lam  (1942). 
Confluence,  borough  (pop   1,035),  SW  Pa ,  on  the 
Youghiogheny  ana  SW  of  Somerset,  mo    1873 
Confucianism  (kunfu'sbunfzm),  moral  and  religious 
system   of   China      Its   origins   go   back    to   the 
Analects  (see  CHINESE  LITERATURE),  the  sayings 
attributed  to  Confucius,  and  to  ancient  commen- 
taries, including  that  of  MENCIUB    In  its  early  form 
(i  e  ,  before  the  3d  cent   B  C  )  Confucianism  was 
entirely  a  system  of  ethical  precepts  for  the  proper 
management  of  society     It  envisaged  man  as  es- 
sentially a  social  creature  who  IB  bound   to  his 
fellows  by  jen,  a  term  often  rendered  as  "sym- 
pathy "  Jen  is  expressed  through  the  five  relations 
— sovereign  and  subject,  parent  aud  child,  elder 
and  younger  brother,  husband  and  wife,  and  friend 
and  friend    Of  these,  the  filial  relation  is  usually 
stressed.    The   relations   are   made  to   function 
smoothly  by  an  exact  adherence  to  li,  a  term  de- 
noting a  combination  of  etiquette  and  ritual     In 
at  least  some  of  these  relations  a  person  may  be 
superior  to  some  and  inferior  to  others    If  in  his 
subordinate  status  he  wishes  to  be  properly  treated 
he  must — applying  a  principle  similar  to  the  Golden 
Rule — treat  his  own  inferiors  with  propriety    Cor- 
rect conduct,  however,  proceeds  not  through  com- 
pulsion, but  through  a  sense  of  virtue  inculcated 
by  observing  suitable  models  of  deportment    The 
ruler,  as  the  moral  exemplar  of  the  whole  state, 
must  be  irreproachable,  but  a  strong  obligation  to 
be  virtuous  rests  upon  all  men    It  was  recognized 
by  the  early  philosophers  that  the  millennial  "great 
commonwealth,"    the   union   of   mankind    under 
ethical  rule,  must  be  long  delayed     It  might  be 
constantly  advanced,  however,  by  practicing  the 
"rectification  of  names  "   This  is  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  degree  to  which  the  behavior  of  a 
functionary  or  an  institution  corresponds  to  its 
name,  thus,  the  title  of  king  should  not  be  applied 
to  one  who  exacts  excessive  taxes,  and  the  criticism 
of  the  undeserving  claimant  should  force  him  to 
reform.    The  absence  of  a  theological  element  in 
Confucianism  was  supplied  (about  the  2d  cent. 
B  C  )  when  Shang-Ti  [ruler  of  heaven]  (apparently 
an  old  nature  god)  was  identified  as  the  superior  of 
the  emperor  on  earth.  Heavenly  displeasure  with 
the  emperor's  conduct  would  be  shown  by  natural 
calamities    A  method  of  divination  was  developed 
to  determine  exactly  what  had  been  remiss.   In 
the  1st  cent.  A.D   began  the  practice  of  offering 
sacrifices  and  other  veneration  to  Confucius  m 
special  shrines;   it  continued  even  through  the 
period  of  Kuo/mntan*  rule  in  the  Chinese  republic. 
Confucianism  had  often  to  contend  with  super- 
natural religious  systems,  notably  TAOISM  and 
BirooBuuf,  and  at  times,  especially  from  the  3d 
to  the  7th  cent.,  it  suffered  a  virtual  eoUpae.  Under 


the  T'ang  dynasty  (618-906)  it  enjoyed  a  L 

oence  and  was  the  state  religion,  In  the  Sung 
dynasty  (960-1279)  occurred  the  development  of 
Neo-Conf  uoianism.  This  opposed  to  the  meditative 
and  quietistic  techniques  of  self-improvement  ad- 
vocated by  Buddhism  and  Taoism  an  active  quest 
for  knowledge,  and  by  some  it  has  been  deemed 
an  early  statement  of  scientific  method.  Neo- 
Confuciamsm,  however,  in  time  became  conserva- 
tive and  endorsed  the  belief  that  the  status  quo 
represented  the  highest  order  Hence  it  has  fallen 
into  disrepute  with  many  modern  thinkers  See 
Richard  WUhelm,  Confucius  and  Confucianism 
(Eng  tr  by  G.  H.  Danton  and  A  P.  Danton, 
1931) ,  J.  C.  Shryock,  The  Origin  and  Development 
of  the  State  Cult  of  Confucius  (1932),  Lin  Yutang, 
The  Wisdom  of  Confucius  (1943),  H  Q.  Creel, 
Confucius'  the  Man  and  the  Myth  (1949). 
Confucius  (kunfQ'shus),  Chinese  K'ung  Fu-tv, 
o  651-479?  B  C  ,  Chinese  sage  Positive  evidence 
concerning  the  life  of  Confucius  is  scanty  Modern 
scholars  base  their  accounts  largely  on  the  Analects, 
a  collection  of  sayings  and  short  dialogues  appar- 
ently collected  by  Confucms's  pupils,  and  discard 
most  of  the  later  lore  Coufucius  was  born  m  the 
feudal  state  of  Lu,  m  modern  Shantung  prov 
Distressed  by  the  constant  warfare  between  the 
Chinese  states  and  by  the  venality  and  tyranny 
of  the  rulers,  he  urged  a  system  of  morality  and 
statecraft  which  would  preserve  peace  and  afford 
the  people  the  stable,  just  government  they  re- 
quired. He  gathered  about  him  a  number  of  dis- 
ciples, some  of  whom  occupied  high  positions,  al- 
though Confucius  himself,  possibly  because  of  his 
extremely  outspoken  manner  toward  his  superiors, 
was  at  most  granted  an  insignificant  sinecure 
From  about  his  55th  to  his  65th  year  he  toured 
several  neighboring  states,  but  was  still  unable  to 
induce  any  ruler  to  grant  him  high  office  so  that 
he  might  introduce  his  reforms  Later  tradition 
depicts  Confucius  as  a  man  who,  seeking  to  restore 
an  older  social  order,  made  special  study  of  ancient 
books  It  was  said  that  he  was  a  minister  of  state 
and  the  author  (or  at  least  the  editor)  of  the  Five 


Classics  (see  CHINKS*-  LITERATURE)    His  supposed 
doctrines  are  embodied  in  Confucianism    For  '  * 
liography,  see  CONFUCIANISM 


Congaree  (kSng'gtirfi),  river  of  central  South  Caro- 
lina formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Broad  and 
Saluda  rivers  near  Columbia  It  flows  52  mi 
southeast  and  joins  the  Wateree  to  form  the  Santco 

Conger,  Edwin  Hurd  (kSng'gur),  1843-1907,  Ameri- 
can diplomat,  b  near  Galesburg,  111  He  was  a 
Congressman  from  Iowa  from  1885  to  1890  As 
minister  in  Peking  during  the  BOXEB  REBELLION, 
Conger  handled  critical  platters  with  courage  and 
wisdom  He  remained  in  China,  gaining  the  peo- 
ple's affection  and  confidence,  until  1905,  when  he 
became  ambassador  to  Mexico  His  wife,  Sarah 
P  Conger,  wrote  Letters  from  China  (1909). 

congestion  or  hyperemia  (hlpurfi'mfiu)  [Gr,-too 
much  blood],  increase  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  u 
part  of  the  body  owing  to  increased  arterial  flow 
(active)  or  to  diminished  flow  m  the  veins  (passive) 
Active  congestion  occurs  m  exercise,  from  heat, 
during  active  function  of  an  organ,  and  in  the  process, 
of  INFLAMMATION  Passive  congestion  results  from 
pressure  or  any  obstruction  of  veins  In  the  skin, 
congestion  is  evident  as  swelling,  warmth,  a  red 
color  in  case  of  active,  and  a  reddish-blue  color 
(cyanosis)  m  case  of  passive,  congestion  The  poms 
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CRAMPS  and  some  other  pains  are  relieved  bv 
causing  congestion  through  application  of  heat 
Congo  (k6ng7g6),  great  river  of  equatorial  Africa 
It  is  c. 3.000  mi  loug  and  is  second  in  Africa  only 
to  the  Nile  The  drainage  basin  of  the  Congo 
system  is  c  1,450,000  sq.  mi  ,  it  includes  all  of  the 
Belgian  Congo  and  much  of  S  French  Equatorial 
Africa  and  of  N  Angola  The  upper  course  of  the 
Congo,  i  e  ,  from  its  rise  in  SE  Belgian  Congo  N  to 
the  STANLEY  FALLS,  ia  called  the  Lualaba.  Tbe 
Lualaba  is  fed  by  it  major  eastern  tributary,  tbe 
Luvua,  which  in  NE  Northern  Rhodesia  is  called 
the  Chambezi  and  on  its  course  along  the  Northern 
Rhodesia-Belgian  Congo  border  is  called  tho 
Luapula.  The  Congo  proper  makes  a  great  arc 
through  N  Belgian  Congo,  turning  southwest  to 
receive  the  Ubangi  The  united  rivers  flow  along 
the  Belgian  Congo-French  Equatorial  Africa  bor- 
der and  receive  the  Kasai,  which  comes  from  An- 
gola. The  river  broadens  to  the  STANLEY  POOL, 
on  which  are  situated  Brazzaville  and  LeopoldviUe 
On  tho  final  part  of  its  course  the  Congo  cuts 
across  the  western  extremity  of  the  Belgian  Congo, 
and  its  wide  estuary  forms  the  border  with  Angola 
Much  of  the  Congo  is  navigable,  and  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal avenue  of  trade  in  the  Belgian  Congo  Ocean 
steamers  can  proceed  up  the  river  95  mi.  to  Matadi, 
where  there  is  a  railroad  to  LeopoldviUe.  There  is 
also  a  line  running  from  Brazzaville  to  Pointe  Noire 
on  the  coast  From  the  Stanley  Pool  the  river  is 
navigable  without  a  break  to  the  Stanley  Falls, 
which  are  skirted  by  a  short  jailroad.  The  river 
is  then  navigable  to  Kindu,  which  is  connected 
by  rail  and  by  intermediate  navigable  stretches 
with  the  rich  metal-producing  Katanga  area.  The 
mouth  of  the  Congo  was  discovered  by  the  Por- 
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tugueae  navigator  Diogo  Cfio  in  1482.  David 
Livingstone  discovered  and  explored  (1867-73)  the 
Chambeu  and  Lualaba  and  believed  that  these 
streams  were  the  headwaters  of  the  Nile  Sir 
Henry  Stanley  made  (1876-77)  the  first  known  de- 
scent of  the  river  to  its  mouth 

Congo,  Belgian:  see  BELGIAN  CONGO. 

Congo  Free  State:  see  BELGIAN  CONGO 

Congregationalism,  type  of  Protestant  church  organ- 
isation in  which  each  congregation,  or  local  church, 
has  free  control  of  its  own  affairs  The  underlying 
principle  is  that  each  local  congregation  has  as 
its  head  Jesus  Christ  alone  and  that  the  relations 
of  the  various  congregations  are  those  of  fellow 
members  in  one  common  family  of  God  Con- 
gregationalism eliminates  bishops  and  presbyteries 
The  movement  to  which  the  name  came  to  be 
applied  began  in  the  16th  and  17th  cent  in  Eng- 
land, m  a  revolt  against  the  formalized  worship, 
unregenerate  membership,  and  state  control  of  the 
Established  Church  Those  holding  such  views 
found  themselves  unable  to  remain  within  the 
Church  of  England  Robert  BROWNE  published 
in  1682  the  first  theoretical  exposition  of  Congre- 
gational principles  and  expressed  the  position  of 
some  of  these  SEPARATISTS  Churches  established 
on  these  lines  were  started  very  early  in  the  17th 
cent  in  Gainsborough  and  Scrooby,  but  govern- 
ment opposition  drove  them  into  exile  in  Holland 
Not  until  the  Protectorate  did  the  Congregation- 
ahsts  make  much  progress  About  that  time  the 
name  INDEPENDENTS  was  first  introduced,  a  term 
long  used  in  Great  Britain  but  seldom  m  America 
In  1668,  when  the  Savoy  Synod  met  in  London, 
over  100  churches  were  represented  With  the 
Restoration  came  repression  for  the  Independents, 
partly  relieved  by  the  Toleration  Act  of  1589  A 
marked  tendency  among  English  Congregation- 
ahsts  in  the  19th  cent  was  toward  combination  in 
larger  fellowship  Churches  of  this  denomination 
formed  a  union  in  Scotland  in  1812,  in  Ireland  in 
1829  .in  1831  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales  was  established  The  Congregational 
Union  and  the  Evangelical  Union  were  united  in 
1896  Congregationalism  was  brought  to  America 
in  1620  by  the  Pilgrims,  who  were  members  of  John 
Robinson's  congregation  in  Holland,  originally  of 
Scrooby,  England  For  some  years  Congregation- 
alism in  New  England  was  practically  a  atate  re- 
ligion In  1648  m  the  CAMBHIDOB  PLATFORM  a 
summary  of  principles  of  church  government  and 
discipline  was  drawn  up  Congregationalista  took 
a  leading  part  m  the  Great  Awakening  which,  in 
New  England,  was  started  in  1734  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Jonathan  EDWARDS  As  the  country  ex- 
panded, Congregational  churches  were  established 
in  the  newly  opened  frontier  regions  In  1810  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  began  its  work,  in  1826  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society  was  formed  These  were 
followed,  m  1846,  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  primarily  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Negroes  and  Indians  The  early  part  of  the  19th 
tent  brought  the  Unitarian  secession,  when  over 
100  churches  left  the  main  Congregational  body 
Congregational  churches  began  to  meet  m  local 
and  then  in  state-wide  "conferences,"  out  of  which 
developed  (1871)  the  National  Council  of  the 
Congregational  Churches  of  the  United  States 
But  each  local  church  is  free  to  make  its  own 
declaration  of  faith  and  free  to  decide  its  own  form 
of  worship,  in  the  conduct  of  the  local  church  each 
member  has  an  equal  voice  The  principal  assist- 
ants of  the  pastor  are  the  deacons  In  education 
Congregattonahsts  have  always  been  prominent, 
but  the  institutions  of  their  founding — Harvard 
(Ib36),  Yale  (1701),  Williams,  Amherst,  Oberhn, 
and  many  others — have  been  free  from  sectarian- 
ism The  trend  toward  broader  fellowship  and 
larger  cooperation  was  notably  indicated  in  the 
merging  m  1931  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Congregational  Churches  of  the  United  States  and 
the  General  Convention  of  the  Christian  Church 
(see  DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST)  to  form  the  General 
Council  of  the  Congregational  and  Christian 
Churches  of  the  United  States  A  move  to  unite 
the  Congregational  Christian  Churches  with  the 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  was  opposed  by 
part  of  the  membership  and  was  barred  (1950)  by 
the  courts  See  Williston  Walker,  The  Creeds  and 
Platforms  of  Congregationalism  (1893),  A  W  W 
Dale,  The  History  of  English  Congregationalism 
(1907),  C  E  Jefferson,  Congregationalism  (1910), 
G.  G.  Atkins  and  F  L.  Fagley,  History  of  American 
Congregationalism  (1942) 

congress.  In  its  international  sense  the  term  con- 
gress  has  been  applied  to  conferences  of  great 
importance  attended  by  sovereigns  or  plenipo- 
tentiaries. The  Congress  of  Vienna  was  one  of  the 
most  noted  In  the  case  of  the  American  Conti- 
nental Congress  the  word  is  used  m  a  similar  sense 
Even  the  present  Federal  Congress  was  conceived 
as  of  representatives  of  states,  hence  the  unusual 
name  was  not  misapplied.  Lesser  international 
meetings  are  usually  termed  conference*,  but  the 
distinction  has  lapsed  since  the  First  World  War, 
the  peace  meetingat  its  close  being  usually  called 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  The  term  congres* 
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is  uaed  also  of  meetings  of  private  organizations, 
especially  if  they  are  international. 
Congress,  Library  of*  see  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  (C  I.O  )  In 
Nov  ,  1935,  John  L  Lewis  led  eight  affiliates  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  forming  a  fed- 
eration called  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organi- 
sation Its  drive  to  unionise  mass-production 
industries  on  an  industrial  (vertical)  basis  was 
opposed  by  the  craft  (horizontal)  unions  in  the 
A  F  of  L.  The  Federation  suspended  (1936)  10 
unions  then  in  the  CIO  (including  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers)  and  expelled  them  m  1937  Aggressive 
unionization  drives  in  the  steel,  automobile,  rubber, 
maritime,  textile,  coal,  electrical,  and  other  indus- 
tries, accompanied  by  widespread  strikes  for  union 
recognition,  rapidly  augmented  CIO  membership 
in  the  later  '30s  and  produced  powerful  unions 
such  as  the  United  Steel  Workers  and  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  Later  drives  extended  par- 
ticularly to  government  and  white-collar  workers 
The  CIO  changed  its  name  m  1938  and  became  a 
permanent  organization,  with  Lewis  as  president 
Several  unions  withdrew  during  1938-39,  including 
the  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  and  a 
faction  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers  In 
1940  Lewis  resigned  the  presidency  to  protest 
CIO  endorsement  of  President  Roosevelt,  Lewis's 
United  Mine  Workers  left  the  CIO  m  1942 
Philip  Murray  followed  Lewis  as  president  The 
CIO  Political  Action  Committee,  headed  by  Sid- 
ney Hillman.  was  formed  in  1943  to  promote 
policies  and  candidates  favorable  to  labor,  it  was 
influential  in  the  1948  presidential  election  The 
post-war  period  saw  many  strikes  by  C  I  O  unions 
for  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  greater  social 
benefits  The  CIO  became  a  member  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Trades  Unions  (formed 
1946)  but  withdrew  in  1949,  because  of  the  Fed- 
eration's Communistic  affiliations 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Federal  government,  instituted  (1789)  bv 
Article  I  of  the  U  8  Constitution  (see  CONSTI- 
TUTION), which  prescribes  its  membership  and  de- 
fines its  powers  Congress  is  composed  of  two 
houses,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives The  Senators,  two  from  each  state,  have 
six-year  terms  and  were  chosen  bv  the  state  legisla- 
tures until  1913,  when  the  Seventeenth  Amend- 
ment, providing  for  their  direct  popular  election, 
went  into  force  Actually,  many  states,  especially 
in  the  West,  had  already  in  effect  adopted  this  re- 
form through  use  of  the  direct  PRIMARY  The  terms 
of  one  third  of  the  Senators  expire  every  two 
years  A  Senator  must  be  at  least  30  years  old, 
not  loss  than  nine  years  a  U  S  citizen,  and  a  resi- 
dent of  the  state  in  which  he  is  elected  The 
Senate  is  presided  over  by  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  has  no  part  m  its  delibera- 
tions and  may  vote  only  in  case  of  a  tie,  in  his 
absence  his  duties  are  assumed  by  a  president  pro 
tempore,  elected  by  the  Senate  Representatives 
are  apportioned  among  the  states  according  to  their 
populations  in  the  Federal  census  Every  state  is 
entitled  to  a  least  one  Representative,  Delaware 
Nevada,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming  each  had  (1949) 
a  Reptesentative  at  large,  i  e  ,  elected  by  the  whole 
state,  in  the  81st  Congress  The  legislatures  of 
those  states  entitled  to  more  than  one  Representa- 
tive have  been  required  since  1842  to  divide  their 
states  into  congressional  districts  When  a  re- 
apportionment  is  made  and  until  a  new  districting 
is  carried  out,  a  state  whose  quota  is  changed 
may  also  elect  Representatives  at  large  Repre- 
sentatives are  chosen  for  two-year  terms,  and  the 
entire  body  comes  up  for  reelection  every  two  years 
A  Representative  must  be  26  or  older,  at  least 
seven  years  a  U  S  Citizen,  and  an  inhabitant  of 
the  state  from  which  he  is  elected  Though  they 
have  no  vote,  one  delegate  each  from  the  territories 
of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  and  one  resident  commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico  sit  in  the  House  The 
presiding  officer  of  the  House,  the  speaker,  is  elected 
by  tho  members  of  the  House  and  may  designate 
any  member  of  the  House  to  act  in  his  absence  In 
1910  a  revolt  against  the  dictatorial  speaker, 
Joseph  G.  CANNON,  deprived  that  office  of  most  of 
its  powers  and  influence  and  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  House  committees.  In  both  bouses  the 
work  of  preparing  and  considering  legislation  is 
done  by  standing  committees,  and  in  addition  there 
are  special  committees  in  each  house  as  well  as 
joint  committees  composed  of  members  of  both 
houses  The  two  houses  have  an  equal  voice  in 
legislation,  though  revenue  bills  must  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Bills,  after  having 
been  passed  by  each  house  separately,  must  bo 
signed  by  the  President  within  10  days  of  their 
submission,  or  they  become  law  automatically,  un- 
less Congress  is  not  m  session  If  vetoed  by  the 
President,  a  bill  may  become  law  only  by  its  re- 
passage  by  a  two-thirds  majority  in  each  house 
The  Constitution  requires  a  regular  annual  meet- 
ing of  Congress,  which,  since  the  passage  of  the 
Twentieth  Amendment  in  1938,  begins  on  Jan  3 
each 
sion 
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h  year.    The  President  may  call  an  extra  ses- 
n of  Congress  or  of  either  house.  Only  the  House 
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of  Representatives  may  impeach  the  President  or 
other  Federal  officers  and  the  Senate  alone  has 
authority  to  try  impeachments,  but  each  house  is 
the  sole  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  ltd  own 
members.  The  Senate  must  ratify  all  treaties  and 
confirm  important  presidential  appointments  to 
office,  including  cabinet  members,  judges  of  Fed- 
eral courts,  and  officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
Because  of  this  and  because  there  are  fewer  Sena- 
tors, who  also  enjoy  longer  terms  of  office  and  un- 
limited debate,  today  the  Senate  is  regarded  as  the 
more  powerful  body  Congress,  as  a  whole,  reached 
the  zenith  of  its  power  during  RECONSTRUCTION 
The  proceedings  of  each  house  are  recorded  in  the 
Congressional  Record  See  De  Alva  Alexander, 
History  and  Procedure  of  the  House  of  Representative* 
(1916),  W  F  Willoughby,  Principles  of  Legisla- 
tive Organization  and  Administration  (1934), 
Charles  Warren,  Congress,  the  Constitution,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  (1936),  E.  S  Bates,  The  Story 
of  Congress,  1789-1935  (1936),  G  H  Haynes,  The 
Senate  of  the  Untied  States  (1938),  C  C  Dill, 
How  Congress  Makes  Laws  (2d  ed  ,  1939) ,  L  H 
Chamberlain,  President,  Congress,  and  Legislation 
(1946),  W  E  Binkley,  The  President  and  Congress 
(1»47),F  M  Riddick,  The  United  States  Congress 
(1949). 

Congreve,  Richard,  1818-99,  English  philosopher, 
chief  representative  of  positivism  in  England.  He 
translated  The  Catechism  of  the  Positive  Religion 
(1868)  from  the  French  of  Auguste  Comte. 

Congreve,  William,  1670-1729,  English  Restoration 
dramatist,  b  near  Leeds,  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  and  studied  law  in  the  Middle  Temple 
After  a  novel,  Incognita,  or,  Lots  and  Duty  Recon- 
ciled, was  published  (1692),  he  wrote  a  comedy, 
The  Old  Bachelor  (1693),  which  achieved  tremen- 
dous popularity  The  Double  Dealer  (1693)  followed 
Love  for  Love  (1695)  was  popular  m  its  day  and  was 
many  times  revived,  it  was  produced  in  New  York 
by  John  Gielgud  in  1947  Congreve's  tragedy, 
The  Mourning  Bnde  (1697),  was  approved  by  his 
contemporaries,  though  it  is  now  known  chiefly 
as  the  source  of  "Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the 
savage  breast"  and  "Hell  hath  no  fury  like  a  woman 
scorned"  (as  popular  usage  has  improved  on  Con- 
greve's  couplet)  Congreve,  along  with  Vanbrugh, 
Dryden,  and  other  dramatists,  was  attacked  by 
Jeremy  COLLIER  in  his  Short  View  of  the  English 
Stage  (1698),  to  which  Congreve  wrote  a  reply 
(1698)  His  masterpiece  of  cynical,  witty,  and 
epigrammatic  comedy,  The  Way  of  the  World 
(1700),  failed,  possibly  because  of  Collier's  earlier 
attack,  and  thereafter  Congreve  wrote  no  more 
dramas  He  held  various  minor  political  positions, 
had  many  friends,  and  was  sought  out  by  VOL- 
TAIRE Congreve  was  buned  m  Westminster  Abbey 
See  his  works  (ed  bv  F  W  Bateson,  1930) ,  biog- 
raphies by  D  C  Taylor  (1931)  and  J  C.  Hodges 
(1941) 

Comah  (k6nl'u)   see  JEHOIACHIN. 

conical  surface   see  CONE 

conic  section  (k6'nlk),  any  curve  formed  by  the  in- 
tersection of  a  right  circular  conical  surface  and  a 
plane  These  curves  are  known  as  the  CIRCLE, 
the  ELLIPSE,  the  PARABOLA,  and  the  HYPERBOLA 
When  the  plane  passes  through  the  vertex,  the  re- 
sult is  a  point,  a  straight  line,  or  a  pair  of  inter- 
secting lines,  these  are  called  degenerate  conic 
sections 

conifer  (ko'nlfur)  [Latin, -cone-bearing],  tree  or 
shrub  of  the  order  Comferales,  e  g ,  the  PINE, 
SPRUCE,  CYPRESS,  and  SEQUOIA  Most  conifers  bear 
cones  and  most  are  evergreens,  though  a  few,  such 
as  the  larches,  are  deciduous  Some  have  globular 
fruits  Conifers  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
world,  but  are  mostly  found  in  the  highlands  of 
temperate  regions 

Comngh,  Philips  de   see  KONINCK,  PHILIPS  DE 

Conmgham,  Sir  Arthur  (ku'nlng-um) ,  1896-1948, 
British  air  marshal,  b  Brisbane,  Australia,  ed- 
ucated in  New  Zealand  He  saw  service  in  the 
First  World  War  and  in  1916  joined  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps,  a  two-year  forerunner  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force  After  the  war  he  remained  in  the  air 
force  and  be<ame  in  the  Second  World  War  air 
vice  marshal  (1941)  and  air  marshal  (1946) 
While  on  duty  in  the  Middle  East  (1941)  he  took 
over  and  developed  the  tactics  of  tho  German 
Luftwaffe  in  close  cooperation  with  ground  forces 
These  were  successfully  applied  in  support  of  the 
British  8th  Army  agamat  Gen  Erwm  Rommel 
Later,  as  commander  of  the  2d  Tactical  Air  Force, 
Conmgham  was  active  both  in  reconnaissance  and 
in  air  support  ui  the  invasion  of  Normandy.  He 
retired  from  the  air  force  in  1947  and  was  lost  at 
sea  in  an  airplane  crash  m  Jan  ,  1948 

Conmxloo  or  Komnksloo,  Gillis  van  (gfl'Ia  van 
ka'nmgkslo),  1544-1607.  Flemish  landscape  paint- 
er His  Latona  (Hermitage,  Lemngiad)  and  es- 
pecially his  fine  Landscape  with  Figures  (Liechten- 
stein Gall ,  Vienna)  are  well  known. 

Coiuston  (k6'nlstun),  town  (pop  2,246),  S  Ont.,  E 
of  Sudbury  Incorpoiated  m  1934,  it  is  chiefly 
engaged  m  nickel  and  copper  smelting 

Conjeeveram  (kunjt-'vurum),  town  (pop  74,636), 
E  central  Madras  state,  India  Several  temples 
m  the  Dravidian  style  survive  from  the  period 
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when  it  was  the  capital  (c  300-C.760)  of  the  Pal- 
lava  empire  of  8  India  and  a  center  of  Brahmamoal 
and  Buddhist  culture  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Chola  (llth-13th  cent),  Vijayanagar  (c  1400- 
c  1468),  and  Orissa  (after  c  1468)  kingdoms  and 
by  several  Mohammedan  sultanates  Chve  cap- 
tured it  from  the  French  in  1758  Sacred  to  Hin- 
dus, it  has  many  temples  and  is  known  proverbially 
as  the  Benares  of  the  South.  The  native  name  la 
Kanchipuram  or  Kanchi 
conjugation,  see  INFLECTION 

conjunction,  in  English,  PART  OF  SPBDCH  serving  to 
connect  words  or  constructions  Most  languages 
have  connective  particles  like  English  conjunctions 
conjunctivitis,  congestion  of  the  membranous  cover- 
ing of  the  eyelids  and  the  front  of  the  eyeball  The 
condition  may  be  caused  by  bacteria  and  some 
forms  are  contagious  Qonocoocal  conjunctivitis 
may  occur  in  newborn  infants  and  in  adults  The 
newborn  acquires  the  disease  at  birth  from  infected 
mothers,  inflammatory  symptoms  occurring  during 
the  first  24  to  48  hr  A  prophylactic  standard 
procedure  for  newborn  infants  is  required  by  law 
in  most  states  in  order  to  prevent  resulting  blind- 
ness, silver  nitrate  placed  in  each  eye  is  the  treat- 
ment employed  Another  form  of  contagious 
conjunctivitis  is  acute  catarrhal  conjunctivitis, 
caused  by  the  Koch-Weeks  bacillus,  the  pneu- 
mococcus,  and  other  organisms  The  condition 
commonly  referred  to  as  PINKEYE  is  characterized 
by  intense  redness  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
eye  A  nomnfectious  form,  vernal  conjunctivitis, 
is  thought  to  be  of  allergic  ongin  and  ocoui  s  chiefly 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months 

Conklin.  Edwin  Grant,  1863-,  American  biologist, 
b  Waldo,  Ohio,  grad  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ  (B  S  , 
1886)  He  taught  zoology  (1896-1908)  at  the  Univ 
of  Pennsylvania  and  biology  at  Princeton  from 
1908,  becoming  professor  emeritus  and  special  lec- 
turer in  1933  His  principal  researches  were  in 
cytology  (particularly  cell  division),  embryology, 
and  heredity  He  wrote  Heredity  and  Environment 
(1915)  and  many  other  works  in  his  held 

Conkung,  Roscoe,  1829-88,  American  politic  ma,  b 
Albany,  N  Y  On  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1850. 
he  was  immediately  appointed  district  attorney  of 
Albany  The  son  of  Alfred  Conkling,  Congress- 
man and  Federal  judge,  he  became  a  U  S  Repre- 
sentative (1859-63,  1865-67)  and  Senator  (1867- 
81)  and  undisputed  leader  of  the  Republican  party 
m  New  York  Conklmg's  machine  was  built  upon 
Federal  patronage,  which  was  entirely  his  during 
the  Grant  administrations  But  in  1878  President 
Rutherford  B  HAYES,  an  advocate  of  civil  service 
reform,  removed  Chester  A  ARTHUR  and  Alonzo 
B  CORNELL,  Conkling  lieutenants,  from  the  man- 
agement of  the  New  York  customhouse  in  defiance 
of  Conkling,  who  claimed  that  a  Senator  had  the 
right  to  control  Federal  patronage  in  his  state 
Conkling  was  reelected,  and  another  lieutenant, 
Thomas  C  PLATT,  became  his  colleague  in  the 
Senate,  while  Cornell  won  the  governorship 
Conkling  headed  the  third-term  movement  for 
Grant  in  1880  and  placed  him  in  nomination  at  the 
Republican  national  convention  Although  his 
Ola  Guard  or  "Stalwart"  faction  was  unsuccessful 
he  prevented  the  nomination  of  James  G  BLAINE, 
his  bitter  personal  enemy  The  deadlocked  conven- 
tion chose  James  A  GARFIELD  as  a  compromise 
candidate,  and  Arthur  was  named  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent as  a  sop  to  the  "Stalwarts  "  Conkling  gave 
Garfield  only  lukewarm  support,  but  claimed 
afterwards  that  the  President-ele<  t  had  promised 
him  the  patronage  in  return  Garfield  denied  this 
and  further  antagonized  Conkling  by  making 
Blame  Secretary  of  State  When  an  anti-Conkling 
man  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  Conkling  resigned  from  the  Senate  in  pro- 
test Platt  soon  followed  his  leader,  earning  for 
himself  the  nickname  "Me  Too  "  The  two  ex- 
pected vindication  through  reelection  by  the  state 
legislature,  but  both  were  defeated  Conkling  then 
retired  to  the  private  practice  of  law,  m  which  he 
was  highly  successful  See  biography  by  his  neph- 
ew, A  R  Conkling  (1889),  D  B  Chidsey,  The 
Gentleman  from  New  York  (1935) 

Connacht.  see  CONNAUOHT,  Ireland 

Connally,  Tom  (Thomas  Terry  Counally)  (k6'nule), 
1877-,  US  Senator  (1929- ),  b.  McLennan  co  , 
Texas,  grad.  Baylor  Univ  (B  A  ,  1896)  and  Univ 
of  Texas  (LL  B.,  1898)  Connally,  a  Democrat,  was 
a  representative  (1901-4)  in  the  state  legislature 
and  prosecuting  attorney  for  Falls  co  ,  Texas  He 
served  as  Congressman  (1917-29)  and  then  as 
Senator  He  headed  (1941-46)  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  urged  the  reso- 
lution, favoring  U  S  leadership  in  world  organiza- 
tion. He  was  appointed  to  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  of  1945,  which  drafted  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  was  U  S  delegate  (1945- 
47)  to  the  UN  General  Assembly  In  1949  he  re- 
turned to  Senate  committee  chairmanship 

Conntught,  Arthur  William  Patrick  Albert,  duke  of 
(k6'ndt),  1850-1942,  English  prince:  son  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  Prince  Albert.  Trained  for  a  military 
career,  he  served  m  Egypt  (1882)  and  India 
(1886-90)  and  aa  commander  in  chief  m  the 
Mediterranean  (1907-9).  He  was  (1911-16) 
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governor  general  of  Canada.  His  son,  Prince 
Arthur  of  Connaught,  1883-1938,  was  (1920-23) 
governor  general  of  South  Africa 
Connaught  or  Connacht  (both*  k5'ndt,  k&'nukht), 
province  (6,611  sq  mi  ,  pop  492,816),  W  Ireland, 
comprising  the  counties  of  MAYO,  SLIQO,  LEITRIM, 
ROBCOMMON,  and  GALWAY  It  was  one  of  the 
ancient  kingdoms  of  Ireland,  whose  rulers,  the 
O'Connors,  were  supplanted  by  the  Anglo-Norman 
De  Burghs  in  the  13th  cent  Though  Connaught 
is  an  agricultural  district,  the  soil  is  poor  and  the 
people  have  migrated  in  vast  numbers  in  the  last 
century. 

Conneaut  (k6'ne6t*),  city  (pop  9,355),  extreme  NE 
Ohio,  on  Lake  Erie  at  the  mouth  of  Conneaut 
Creek  and  near  the  Pa  line,  settled  1799  It  is  a 
port  of  entry,  an  important  ore-receiving  port,  and 
a  coal  and  steel  loading  center  Gardening  and 
farming  tools,  tin  cans,  underwear,  canned  goods, 
and  leather  are  made  here 

Conneaut  Lake,  NW  Pa  ,  S  of  Lake  Erie  It  gives 
its  name  to  the  boroughs  of  Conneaut  Lake  (pop 
598)  and  Conneautville  (pop  965) 
Connecticut  (kune'tlkut),  state  (4,899  sq  mi  ,  1940 
pop  1,709,242,  1949  estimated  pop  2,019,000), 
NE  United  States,  southernmost  of  the  New  Eng- 
land states,  one  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  HART- 
FORD is  the  capital  and  largest  city,  with  NEW 
HAVEN,  BRIDGEPORT,  and  WATERBURY  next  m  size 
Rectangular  in  outline,  the  state  extends  c  95  mi 
from  east  to  west  and  c  60  mi  from  north  to  south, 
it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Massachusetts,  on 
the  east  by  Rhode  Island,  on  the  south  by  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  on  the  west  by  New  York 
Connec  ticut  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  sec- 
tions, usually  called  the  eastern  highland  and  the 
western  highland,  by  the  Connecticut  river  and  its 
valley  (the  central  lowland)  From  the  low,  rolling 
coastal  plain  along  Long  Island  Sound  the  land 
rises  gradually  to  a  general  elevation  of  c  1,000  ft 
at  the  state's  northern  boundary,  except  in  the 
Connecticut  valley,  which  reaches  only  c  100  ft 
The  western  highland,  with  the  TACONIC  MOUN- 
TAINS and  the  Litchfield  Hills,  is  the  more  rugged 
one  A  few  isolated  peaks  here  reach  more  than 
2,000  ft,  Bear  Mt  (2,355  ft),  m  the  extreme 
northwest  corner,  being  the  best  known  Rivers 
emptying  into  the  THAMES  drain  the  eastern  high- 
land, and  the  HOUBATONIC,  with  its  chief  tributary, 
the  NAUGATUCK,  waters  the  western  highland  The 
climate  is  that  of  the  northeast  temperate  zone 
Though  it  is  famed  for  its  rural  loveliness,  Connec- 
ticut draws  its  wealth  overwhelmingly  from  indus- 
try, and  much  of  its  manufacturing  involves  a  high 
degree  of  precision  The  leading  mdustiial  cate- 
gories, in  terms  of  employment,  are  machinery, 
including  machine  tools  and  a  wide  variety  of 
special  machines,  iron  and  steel,  nonferrous  metals 
(the  state  leads  the  nation  in  the  fabrication  of 
such  metals,  except  aluminum,  and  produces  well 
over  half  of  all  the  brass  products  made  in  the 
United  States) ,  electric  and  communication  equip- 
ment, textiles  (largely  concentrated  in  the  eastern 
half),  aircraft  and  shipbuilding,  apparel,  rubber, 
and  printing  and  publishing  Hardware,  felt  hats, 
typewriters,  clocks,  firearms  and  ammunition,  and 
sewing  machines  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  prod- 
ucts long  associated  with  the  state's  name  High- 
grade  broadleaf  tobacco  for  cigar  wrappers  has 
been  a  specialty  of  Connecticut  agriculture  sime 
the  1830s  Shade-grown  in  the  fertile  Connecticut 
valley,  it  is  still  the  most  valuable  crop,  though 
production  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  in- 
creased smoking  of  cigarettes  and  cheap  cigars 
Dairy  products,  poultry  products,  livestock,  pota- 
toes, and  truck  rank  next  in  value  on  the  farms 
Stone  and  clay  are  the  most  valuable  minerals 
Many  varieties  of  fish,  including  oysters,  lobsters, 
and  other  shell-fish,  come  from  Long  Island  Sound 
Adriaeu  BLOCK  sailed  through  Long  Island  Sound 
and  discovered  the  Connecticut  river  in  1614,  but 
the  Dutch  did  nothing  about  their  claim  to  the  area 
until  1633  Then,  aroused  by  the  activities  of  the 
English  there,  they  built  a  small  fort,  the  House  of 
Hope,  on  the  site  of  Hartford,  but  were  finally 
forced  to  abandon  it  in  1654  Edward  WINSLOW  of 
Plymouth  Colony,  apparently  the  first  Englishman 
to  visit  (1632)  Connecticut,  sent  William  Holmes 
to  establish  a  trading  post,  not  far  from  the  Dutch 
one,  on  the  site  of  WINDSOR  in  1633  This  small 
Pilgrim  foundation  was,  however,  soon  completely 
absorbed  by  the  wave  of  Puritan  settlers  from 
Massachusetts  Bay,  who  had  been  influenced  by 
the  excellent  reports  brought  back  by  John  OLD- 
HAM  in  1633.  Returning  with  several  others  in 
1634,  Oldham  established  still  another  trading  post, 
which  became  WETHERSFIELD  Puritans  flocked 
in  such  numbers  to  the  Connecticut  valley  the  next 
year  that  1635  marks  the  official  date  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  colony  In  1635  also  Lion  GARDINER, 
under  the  direction  of  John  WINTHROP,  the  younger 
(1606-76),  who  himself  was  acting  for  a  group  of 
Puritan  lords  and  gentlemen  in  England,  founded 
SAYBROOK  (named  for  Viscount  SAVE  AND  SELE 
and  Baron  Brooke)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecti- 
cut river  At  Winthrop'a  insistence  the  Massachu- 
setts Puritans  about  to  go  to,  or  already  in,  Con- 
necticut acknowledged  the  supposedly  superior 


land  claim  of  the  Puritan  lords  (who  had  actually 
received  a  worthless  patent  from  the  earl  of  War- 
wick) and  recognized  Wmthrop  as  governor  for  a 
year.  The  desire  for  more  ana  better  land  rather 
than  religious  differences  prompted  the  Puritan 
migration,  although  Connecticut's  most  conspic- 
uous leader,  Thomas  HOOKER,  pastor  at  Hartford, 
did  not  like  Massachusetts  government  and  plainly 
said  so  John  HAYNKS  and  Roger  LUDLOW  also 
looked  forward  to  establishing  a  somewhat  more 
liberal  commonwealth  Then1  departure,  however, 
was  without  bitterness,  and  the  Connecticut  ven- 
ture had  the  official  blessing  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
Land  was  purchased  from  the  natives,  who  were  on 
the  whole  friendly  Another  set  of  invaders,  the 
PEQUOT  INDIANS,  created  a  slight  stir,  but  they 
were  virtually  wiped  out  by  the  English  under  John 
MASON  (<•  1600-1672)  and  John  UNDERBILL  m  the 
short  Pequot  War  of  1637  Not  until  King  Philip's 
War  (see  PHILIP)  in  1675-76  was  there  further  seri- 
ous trouble  with  the  Indians  Representatives  of  the 
three  Connecticut  river  towns — Hartford,  Windsor, 
and  Wethersfield — met  at  Hartford  in  1638-39  and 
on  Jan  14, 1639,  adopted  the  FUNDAMENTAL  ORDERS 
establishing  "an  orderly  and  decent  Government 
according  to  God  "  Under  these  statutes  any 
householder  of  "honest  conversation"  who  had 
taken  a  Trinitarian  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  common- 
wealth was  admitted  to  town  meeting,  which 
acted  on  local  affairs  and  voted  for  deputies  to  the 
colony's  General  Court  Women,  servants,  ap- 
prentices, and  those  found  guilty  of  scandalous 
offenses  (and  these  last  were  not  a  few)  had  abso- 
lutely no  part  in  government  However,  "admitted 
inhabitants"  could  not  themselves  be  deputies  un- 
less the  General  Court  or  a  magistrate  considered 
them  worthy  to  be  "freemen,"  and  probably  less 
than  a  third  achieved  that  distinction  Those  free- 
men elected  to  the  General  Court,  which  mot  at 
Hartford,  chose  the  magistrates,  one  of  whom  was 
selected  to  be  governor  (Haynes  was  the  first  one) 
The  governor,  who  had  to  be  a  member  of  some 
approved  congregation,  held  office  for  one  year 
only,  but  was  reeligible  after  the  lapse  of  another 
year  (this  limitation  was  repealed  in  1660)  His 
authority  was  dwarfed  by  the  great  power  of  the 
General  Court,  which  exercised  both  legislative  and 
judicial  functions  The  colonists,  numbering 
c  3,000  by  1643,  raised  much  corn  and  other  grains 
and  smaller  crops  of  tobacco,  flax,  and  hemp  They 
kept  horses,  cattle,  swme,  and  sheep  and  from  the 
surrounding  forests  (still  constituting  more  than 
half  the  total  area)  made  timber  for  building,  pitch 
and  tar  for  their  boats  (their  chief  means  for  trans- 
port and  communication),  and  staves  Corn  and 
staves  were  sometimes  exported,  though  the  colony 
did  not  have  much  seagoing  trade  There  was 
neither  great  wealth  nor  extreme  poverty,  and 
Connecticut,  "the  land  of  steady  habits,"  expanded 
gradually  By  1662  there  were  over  a  dozen  towns, 
including  Say  brook,  which  was  acquired  in  1644, 
NEW  LONDON,  Fairfield,  and  Norwalk,  as  well  as 
East  Hampton  and  Southampton  on  Long  Island 
Meanwhile  another  Puritan  settlement,  New  Ha- 
ven, not  connected  with  Connecticut  colony,  had  its 
beginnings  in  1637-38  Theophilus  EATON,  who 
dominated  affairs  there,  and  John  DAVENPORT, 
who  was  pastor,  were  its  chief  promoters  These 
Puritans  from  London  hoped  to  make  New  Haven 
a  center  for  commerce,  which  was  what  they  knew 
best,  but  failing  this  they  were  fore  ed  to  turn  to 
agriculture  m  a  region  not  well  adapted  to  it  New 
Haven,  where  the  basic  law  code  (1639)  was  doubt- 
less influenced  by  Davenport's  friend,  John  COT- 
TON, was  an  extreme  Puritan  theocracy  Its  free- 
men, unlike  those  of  Connecticut,  had  to  be  church 
members,  and  a  select  group  among  them  formed 
the  General  Court  Milford,  Guilford,  Stamford, 
Southold  (on  Long  Island),  and  Branford  were 
dominated  by  New  Haven,  and  in  1643  they 
formed  with  the  mother  town  the  loose  confedera- 
tion called  New  Haven  colony  This  new  jurisdic- 
tion was  necessitated  by  the  organization  (1643) 
of  the  NEW  ENGLAND  CONFEDERATION,  to  which 
both  New  Haven  and  Connecticut  colonies  be- 
longed. To  government  by  the  few,  New  Haven 
added  severe  regulation  of  community  morals  (see 
BLUE  LAWS),  and  it  was  unique  among  the  Puritan 
colonies  in  denying  trial  by  jury  Neither  New 
Haven  nor  Connecticut  had  any  legal  standing  in 
England  as  colonies,  and  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II  in  1660  was  disconcerting  to  both  But  Con- 
necticut, having  adroitly  wooed  Wmthrop  away 
from  New  Haven  in  1657  by  making  him  governor, 
sent  him  to  London,  where  he  secured  a  royal 
charter,  dated  May  10,  1662  By  the  charter  Con- 
necticut not  only  won  its  legal  right  to  exist  as  a 
corporate  colony  but  also  acquired  New  Haven, 
since  the  charter  ignored  the  existence  of  that 
colony  in  defining  Connecticut's  boundaries  Most 
of  New  Haven's  satellites  quickly  went  over  to 
Connecticut,  but  New  Haven  itself  bitterly  re- 
sisted absorption  until,  faced  with  the  even  more 
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necticut river  in  return  for  the  Long  Island  towns, 
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and  Connecticut's  sice  has  varied  little  since  then, 
though  boundary  squabbles  with  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  New  York  continued  endlessly 
The  outstanding  fact  about  the  charter,  however, 
was  its  confirmation  of  the  Fundamental  Orders 
and  subsequent  laws,  so  that  government  went  on 
much  as  before,  with  a  brief  interruption  (1687-89) 
under  the  royal  administration  of  Sir  Edmund 
ANDHOS  that  inspired  the  legend  of  the  CHARTER 
OAK  By  the  Saybrook  Platform  (1708),  CON- 
GREGATIONALISM was  established  as  the  official 
religion  of  the  colony  (it  always  had  been,  in  fact) 
ana  a  modified  Presbyterian  type  of  church  gov- 
ernment was  adopted  In  1708  the  General  Court 
also  passed  a  limited  toleration  act,  and  later  the 
Anglicans  (1727)  and  the  Baptists  and  the  Quakers 
(1729)  were  exempted  from  contributing  to  the 
support  of  the  Established  Church  However, 
other  dissenting  groups,  lacking  the  political  in- 
fluence in  England  possessed  by  those  three  sects, 
were  treated  harshly  Connecticut  thus  occupied 
a  position  midway  between  the  more  autocratic 
ecclesiastical  system  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
liberal  one  of  Rhode  Island  Nevertheless  religious 
harmony  generally  prevailed  until  the  1730s,  when 
the  Great  Awakening  split  the  Congregational 
church  into  radical  and  c  onservative  factions  which 
carried  their  differences  over  to  nonrehgious  ques- 
tions Thus  the  "New  Lights"  or  radicals,  espe- 
cially strong  in  New  London  and  Windham  coun- 
i  ties  in  the  east,  generally  supported  the  SUBQU*-- 
HANNA  COMPANY  in  its  scheme  to  settle  the  WYO- 
MING VAI  LKY  of  Pennsylvania  In  this  they  were 
opposed  by  the  "Old  Lights"  or  conservative  Con- 
gregationaliHts  and  by  the  even  more  conservative 
Anglicans,  who  flourished  especially  in  Fairfield  co 
i  in  the  west  There  was  need  for  expansion  because 
the  colony's  old,  simple  agrarian  economv  was 
being  transformed  The  land  was  now  almost  fully 
occupied,  and  a  small  but  vigorous  merchant  class 
had  arisen  Most  of  Connecticut's  trade  (agricul- 
tural products  exported  and  manufactured  goods 
imported)  was  controlled  bv  New  York  and  Boston 
merchants  The  ports,  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
however,  maintained  commercial  relations  with  the 
West  Indies,  and  for  the  most  pnrt  the  colony  be- 
c  arne  resentful  of  England's  me  reasmgly  burden- 
some common  ml  and  colonial  pohc  v  The  years 
175O-70  saw  much  bitter  controversy  between 
radicals  and  t onsorvatives  In  1766  the  radicals, 
b\  exploiting  the  Stamp  Act  issue,  achieved  a 
political  upset,  ousting  the  conservative  governor, 
Thomas  FITCH,  and  foui  of  his  like-minded  assist- 
ants The  conservatives  never  did  recover  their 
power  in  colonial  days,  and  thev  disintegrated 
rapidh  after  the  radical  (Whig)  VK  tor>  of  1774 
Most  of  the  conservative  Congregationahsts  ulti- 
mately supported  the  patriot  cause,  but  the  Angh- 
( ans  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  state's  die-hard 
Tones,  probablv  some  2,000  or  2,500,  who  paid 
dearlv  for  their  devotion  to  the  king  In  1776  the 
patriot  governor,  Jonathan  Tut  Mnui  i ,  was  re- 
elected  almost  unammoush  (Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  were  the  only  colonies  privileged  to 
elect  their  chief  executives),  and  he  was  the  only 
governor  of  any  colonv  to  be  retained  in  office  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution  There 
was  little  fighting  in  Connecticut — skirmishes  at 
Stonmgton  (1776),  Dan  bun  (1777),  New  Haven 
(1779),  and  New  London  (1781)-— but  the  state  was 
the  principal  supply  area  for  the  Continental  army 
Native  sons  Ethan  AILKN,  Israel  PUTNAM,  Nathan 
H\LF,  and  Benedict  ARNOI  n  all  won  fame,  and  in 
the  last  case  ultimately  notoriety,  for  their  parts 
in  the  war,  and  Trumbull,  Roger  SHFRMAN,  Oliver 
WOLCOTT,  and  Silas  DKANE  were  outstanding  polit- 
ic al  personalities  of  the  period  After  the  war  the 
long  and  bloodv  dispute  with  Penns\  Ivama  over 
the  Wyoming  Valley  was  settled  (1782),  and  the 
state  relinquished  (1786)  its  claims  to  Western 
lands,  except  the  WFSTERN  RES*  RVF,  to  the  United 
States  Connecticut  was  one  of  the  first  states 
to  approve  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  was 
largely  shaped  by  Oliver  ELLSWORTH,  who,  with 
Sherman  and  William  Samuel  JOHNHON  formed 
Connecticut's  delegation  to  the  FEDFRAL  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL CONVENTION  Conservative  Connec  tic  ut 
remained  politically  content  until  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son ended  the  hegemony  of  the  Federalist  party  m 
national  affairs  His  Embargo  Act  of  1807  was 
denounced  throughout  New  England  (the  ports  on 
Long  Island  Sound  and  on  the  Connecticut  river 
had  developed  a  lively  carrying  trade),  and  the 
War  of  1812,  fought  under  his  collaborator  and  suc- 
cessor, James  Madison,  was  so  unpopular  that  New 
England  Federalists,  meeting  at  Connecticut's  cap- 
ital, seriously  considered  secession  But  the  HART- 
FORD CONVENTION  sounded  the  death  knell  of  the 
Federalists,  and  in  1818  the  JefTersonians  came  into 
power  in  the  state  A  now  constitution,  replacing 
the  ancient  charter  of  1662,  was  adopted  It  dis- 
established the  Congregational  church  and  greatly 
extended  the  franchise,  although  universal  man- 
hood suffrage  was  not  proclaimed  until  1845  Mean- 
while, with  its  shipping  industry  ruined  by  the 
embargo  and  the  war,  the  state  had  turned  to 
manufacturing  Artisans  and  craftsmen  had  be- 
come increasingly  numerous  in  late  colonial  days, 
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and  Connecticut  forges  had  turned  native  iron  ore 
into  guns  for  the  patriot  soldiers  When  Eh 
WHITNEY,  probably  the  beat  known  of  a  host  of 
Connecticut  inventors,  established  (1798)  a  fire- 
arms factory  at  New  Haven  which  began  making 
guns  with  standardized,  interchangeable  parts, 
modern  mass  production  had  its  beginnings  The 
growth  of  railroads  (especially  in  the  1840s  and 
1850s)  and  canals  fostered  industry  The  manufac- 
ture of  notions  (buttons,  pins,  needles,  metal 
goods,  and  clocks)  gave  rise  to  the  versatile  Yankee 
peddler,  who,  with  horse  and  team,  covered  the 
nation,  hawking  his  wares  He  was  unfairly  ma- 
ligned, especially  in  the  South,  as  a  seller  of  wooden 
nutmegs  (hence  Connec  ticut  is  f  ailed  the  Nutmeg 
State),  when  actually  what  he  had  was  the  faculty 
for  overcoming  sales  resistance  (the  fact  that  Hart- 
ford is  both  the  leading  insurance  tenter  in  the 
United  States  and  the  home  base  of  the  Fuller 
brush  man  IB  not  without  significance)  The  rise 
of  industry,  however,  did  not  check  the  old  indi- 
vidual urge  to  move  on  Connecticut  people 
settled  throughout  the  nation  in  the  18th  and  19th 
cent  ,  especially  in  N  New  England,  upstate  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Texas  Connect- 
icut, which  had  abolished  slavery  in  1784,  provided 
nearly  60,000  troops  and  an  able  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Gideon  WELLFS,  for  the  Union  m  the  Civil 
War  During  and  after  the  war,  industry  expanded 
greatlv,  and  immigration  maintained  the  cheap 
labor  supply  English,  Scotch,  and  espec  tally  Irish 
immigrants  began  arriving  in  large  numbers  even 
before  the  war,  and  they  were  followed  by  French 
Canadians  and,  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
rent  ,  by  Italians,  Poles,  and  others  Next  to 
Rhode  Island  the  state  has  the  highest  pen  entage 
of  foreign-born  in  the  Union  However,  the  old 
Yankee  stock  (generally  Republican),  dominant  in 
the  small  towns,  has  lost  little  of  its  political  power, 
sine  e  the  legislature  is  still  the  most  important  arm 
of  government  In  a  reversal  of  the  usual  system 
in  U  S  legislatures,  Connecticut  has  a  senate 
elected  from  districts  based  on  population  and  a 
house  of  representatives  based  solely  on  geograph- 
ical distribution,  i  e  ,  the  towns  Those  towns  that 
have  more  than  5,000  population  or  were  incor- 
porated before  1818  (when  the  present  constitution 
was  adopted)  send  two  representatives  each,  all 
others  send  one  Thus  the  state's  seven  largest 
c  ities  (containing  well  over  half  of  the  total  popula- 
tion) are  grossly  unclerrepresented  in  the  govern- 
ment, which,  reflecting  small-town  sentiment,  is 
usually  cautious  and  conservative  Nevertheless, 
progressive  legislation  of  the  type  represented  by 
the  state  fair  emplo\ment  practices  act  (1947)  is 
not  lacking  Connecticut  has  prospered  and  suf- 
fered along  with  the  national  industrial  economy 
The  depression  of  the  1930s  was  flanked  by  the 
boom  periods  of  war  vears  Like  all  Puritan- 
founded  colonies,  Connecticut  has  been  interested 
in  public  education,  and,  largeh  because  of  the 
efforts  of  Ilenrv  BARNARD  in  the  19th  cent  ,  Con- 
necticut has  fine  public  schools  Yale  Umv  has 
influenced  the  nation  as  well  as  the  state  Trinity 
College  at  Hartford  and  Wesleyan  Umv  at  Middle- 
town  are  also  old,  influential  establishments  Other 
institutions  of  higher  education  are  the  Umv  of 
Connecticut,  at  Storrs,  the  US  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  Connecticut  College,  at  New  London, 
Albertus  Magnus  College,  at  New  Haven,  and  St 
Joseph  College,  at  West  Hartford  See  G  L  Clark, 
A  History  of  Connecticut  Its  People  and  Institutions 
(1914),  R  J  Pun  ell,  Connecticut  in  Transition, 
1776-1818  (1918),  .1  M  Morse,  A  \enlected 
Period  of  Connecticut's  History,  1818-1850  (1933), 
Marguerite  Alhs,  Connecticut  Trilogy  (1934),  I  M 
Calder,  The  New  Haven  Colony  (1934),  C  M 
Andrews,  The  Colonial  Pervtdof  American  History, 
Vol  II  (1936),  Federal  Writers'  Project.  Connecti- 
cut a  Guide  to  Its  Roads,  Lore,  and  People  (1938), 
I  H  Stern  and  W  II  Garngus,  They  Found  a 
Way  the  Story  of  Connecticut's  Restless*  People 
(1938),  Odell  Shepard,  Connecticut,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent (1939) ,  J  F  KelJv.  Early  Connecticut  Meeting- 
houses (1948),  Oscar  Zen  hnor,  Connecticut's  Years 
of  Controversy,  1 7 50- 177 b  (1949) 

Connecticut,  river,  c  350  mi  long,  i  ising  in  lakes  in 
extieme  N  New  Hampshire  and  flowing  S  along  the 
Vt  ~N  H  line,  then  across  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  to  enter  Long  Island  Sound  between 
Old  Saybrook  and  Old  Lyme  Its  upper  course  is 
used  for  power,  and  much  of  its  valley  is  good  farm 
land,  onions  are  an  impoitant  crop  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  tobacco  in  Massachusetts  and  Connect- 
icut Springfield,  Mass  ,  and  Haitfoid,  Conn  ,  are 
the  laigest  cities  on  the  river  A  flood  m  March, 
1936,  reached  a  stage  of  38  ft  at  Hartford  and 
caused  widespread  destruction,  in  Sept  ,  1938,  a 
huincane  and  floods  did  much  damage  m  the  val- 
ley A  flood-control  project,  fust  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1936,  is  planned  to  include  20  dams  and 
reservoirs  on  tributaries  of  the  river  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  and  Massachusetts  See  Walter 
Hard,  The  Connecticut  (1947) 

Connecticut,  University  of,  mainly  at  Storrs,  land- 
grant  and  state  supported,  coeducational ,  chartered 
and  opened  1881  as  S  tor  re  Agricultural  School  It 
became  a  college  m  1893,  Connecticut  Agncultural 
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College  m  1809,  and  a  university  m  1939.  It  in- 
cludes colleges  of  agriculture  and  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  and  schools  of  business  administration, 
education,  engineering,  home  economics,  nursing, 
pharmacy  (at  New  Haven),  social  work,  and  law 
and  insurance  (at  Hartford) 

Connecticut  College,  at  New  London,  nonseetarian, 
for  women,  chartered  1911,  opened  1915  The 
headquarters  of  the  Institute  of  Women's  Profes- 
sional Relations  is  on  the  campus  A  nursery  school 
and  a  plant-hormone  laboratory  are  noteworthy 
Connecticut  Lake*,  three  lakes,  N  N  H  ,  source  of 
headst reams  of  the  Connecticut  river 
Connecticut  Reserve,  see  WESTERN  RESERVE 
Connecticut  Wits,  literary  group  of  the  late  18th 
and  early  19th  cent  ,  also  called  Hartford  Wits 
Stimulated  by  awakening  literary  interests  at  Yale, 
which  many  of  them  attended,  they  tried  to  create 
an  American  literature  The  political  ferment  of 
the  period  turned  them  to  attack  the  Anti-Federal- 
ists m  jointly  wi  itten  aatii  ical  verse — the  Anarchiad 
(ID.  the  New  Haven  (,'azctte,  1786-87),  the  Political 
Greenhouse  (in  the  Connecticut  Courant,  1799),  and 
the  Echo  (in  the  American  Mercury,  1791-1805) 
Membeis  of  the  group  were  at  various  times  Joel 
BARKOW,  Timothy  DWIGHT  (1752-1817),  David 
HUMPHREYS,  John  TRUMBULL  (1750-1831),  Lem- 
uel HOPKINH,  Richard  AUSOP,  Theodore  DWIGHT 
(1764-1846),  and  Doctors  Ehhu  H  Smith  and 
Mason  F  Cogswell  See  V  L  Parnngton,  ed  ,  The 
Connecticut  Wits  (1926),  Leon  Howard,  The  Con- 
necticut Wits  (1943) 

Connellsville,  city  (pop  13.608),  SW  Pa,  on  the 
Youghiogheny  rivei  and  c  50  mi  bE  of  Pittsburgh, 
settled  c  1770,  me  as  a  borough  1806,  as  a  city 
1911  Its  manufactures  include  metal  products, 
glass,  and  paper  boxes  Lafayette  was  entertained 
by  Albert  Gallatin  here  in  1825  The  attack  on 
Henry  C  Fnek,  steel  magnate,  by  the  anarchist 
Alexander  Berkman  occurred  m  the  city  (1892) 
dut  mg  the  Homestead  stnke 

Connelly,  Henry  (kft'nulP),  1800-1866,  governor 
(1861  66)  of  the  New  Mexico  Territory  and  pio- 
neer trader,  b  Nelson  <o  (now  Spencer  co), 
Ky  ,  M  D  Transylvania  tTmv  ,  1828  He  began 
the  practice  of  medic  me  in  Liberty,  Mo  ,  but  left 
with  a  trading  part\  for  Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua, 
Mexico  There  he  became  a  men  hant  and  (c  1832) 
a  Mexican  citizen,  making  many  trading  trips  to 
Independence,  Mo  When  U  S  troops  entered 
Santa  Fc  in  1846,  he  was  chosen  by  the  Spanish 
governor  to  represent  Mexico  in  negotiations 
After  the  Amenc  an  occupation  he  reassumed  Amer- 
ican citizenship  and  became  the  leading  merchant 
in  New  Mexico  When  a  new  state  was  projected, 
he  was  elected  governor  in  1850.  but  he  became 
territorial  governor  instead  after  Congress  organ- 
ized New  Mexico  as  a  territory 
Connelly,  Marc  (Marcus  Cook  Connelly)  (k6'nule), 
1890-,  American  playwright,  h  McKeesport,  Pa 
He  contubutecl  verse  and  aiticlcs  to  magazines, 
and  he  collaborated  with  George  S  Kaufman  on 
the  plays  Dulc/u  (1921)  and  To  the  Ladies  (1922), 
they  also  dramatized  several  novels  His  Negio 
fantasy  The  Green  Pastures  (1930),  based  on  Roark 
Biadfoid's  book  OV  Man  Adam  an'  His  Chiilun, 
received  the  1U30  Pulitzer  Prise  for  drama  and 
was  appraised  as  the  finest  folk  play  yet  produced 
in  America  In  1947  Connelly  became  associate 
professor  at  the  Yale  Drama  School 
Connemara  (kfinumi'ru),  wild,  mountainous  region, 
Co  Galway,  Ireland,  lying  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Loughs  Comb  and  Mask  To  the  north  is 
Clew  Bay  and  on  the  south  is  Galway  Bay  It  has 
few  towns,  but  many  lakes,  streams,  mountains, 
and  glens 

Conner,  David,  1792-1856,  American  naval  officer, 
h  Harmburg,  Pa  Appointed  a  midshipman  in 
1809,  he  distinguished  himself  on  the  fatuous  sloop 
Hornet  in  the  War  of  1812,  being  promoted  (1813) 
lieutenant  and  twice  decorated  Conner  rose  to 
become  (1835)  a  captain  and  held  various  com- 
mands in  Mediterranean  and  West  Indian  waters 
As  commander  (1843-47)  of  the  forces  in  the  Gulf  oi 
Mexico  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  War,  he 
occupied  Tampico  in  Nov  ,  1846,  blockaded  Mexi- 
can ports,  and  landed  Gen  \V  infield  Scott's  arm> 
for  the  attack  on  V  erac  ruz  Conner  was,  however, 
overcautious,  and  in  Man  h,  1847,  Matthew  C 
Perry  succeeded  to  his  command  His  son,  P  S  P 
Conner,  wrote  The  Home  Squadron  under  Commo- 
dore Connor  in  the  War  uith  Mexico  (1896) 
Connersville,  c ity  (pop  12,898),  co  sent  of  Fayette 
co  ,  E  Ind  ,  on  the  Whitcwatoi  nver  and  E  of  In- 
dianapolis, laid  out  1817  A  railioad  center,  it 
manufactures  kitchen  sinks,  cabinets,  ref i  igerators, 
and  jeep  bodies  A  f ur-ti  ading  post  was  established 
here  in  1808 

Connolly,  Cyril  (ser'ul  ko'nulc),  1903-,  English  edi- 
tor and  critic,  educated  at  O\foid  He  is  the 
editor  of  Hoiizon,  a  small  literary  magazine  of 
catholic  teprosentation  which  was  founded  by  him 
in  1939  As  a  literary  critic  ho  is  known  for  his 
penetiatmg,  although  sometimes  bi usque,  analysis 
of  literary  pitfalls.  He  wiotc  The  Unquitt  Grave 
(1945)  and  The  Condemned  Playground  (1946)  His 
Enemies  of  Promise  (1939)  eon  tains  a  short  auto- 
biography 
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CONNOLLY,  JAMES 

Connolly,  James,  1870-1916,  Irish  republican  leader 
and  socialist  Early  a  convert  to  socialism,  Con- 
nolly spent  seven  years  (1903-10)  in  America 
as  a  worker  for  the  socialist  cause  and  helped 
to  organise  the  I  W  W.  He  went  to  Belfast  (1911) 
as  an  organiser  among  the  dock  workers,  and  in 
1913,  in  Dublin,  with  Jim  LIRKIN,  he  organised 
the  great  strike  of  the  transport  union  Later  in 
the  year  he  formed  the  citizen  army  m  imitation  of 
the  rival  bands  in  Northern  Ireland  He  joined 
Patrick  Pearse  and  the  national  volunteers  in  the 
Easter  Rebellion  of  191b,  was  wounded  and  cap- 
tured in  the  fighting,  and  was  executed  after  a 
court-martial  Connolly's  conviction  in  his  later 
years  was  that  the  cause  of  socialism  in  Ireland 
could  not  be  successfully  furthered  until  the  ques- 
tion of  Irish  nationalism  was  settled  See  biogra- 
phies by  Desmond  Ryan  (1924)  and  R  M  Fox 
(1946). 

Connor,  Patnck  Edward,  1820-91,  American  army 
officer,  b  Ireland  At  an  early  age  he  was  brought 
by  his  parents  to  New  York  He  enlisted  in  the 
arm>,  serving  (1839-44)  on  the  Western  frontier 
and  (1840-47)  in  the  Mexican  War,  attaining  the 
rank  of  captain  In  1850  he  wont  to  California, 
where  he  engaged  in  mining  and  prospecting  and 
joined  the  California  Rangers  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
3d  California  Infantry  with  the  rank  of  colonel 
and  was  ordered  (18fa2)  to  Utah  to  protect  the 
settlers  and  the  mails  from  Indian  attack  He 
established  Camp  Douglas  (later  Fort  Douglas) 
near  Salt  Lake  City,  therobj  incurring  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Mormons,  who  regarded  with  sus- 
picion the  presence  of  U  S  forces  In  1863  he 
defeated  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indians  on 
Bear  river,  a  feat  which  is  commemorated  by  the 
Bear  river  battle  monument  near  Lewistou,  Utah 
He  commanded  one  of  the  three  columns  of  the 
Powder  river  expedition  to  establish  forts  and  help 
to  open  the  Bozcman  Trail  The  expedition  was 
unsuccessful,  Connor's  command  was  bitterly  criti- 
cized, and  in  1866  he  resigned  from  the  army  He 
then  made  his  home  in  Utah,  where  he  developed 
silver  mines  which  he  had  discovered  earlier  in  the 
Wasatch  Range  and  where  he  established  the 
Union  Vidette,  the  first  non-Mormon  newspaper 
in  Utah  He  was  a  consistent  opponent  of  the 
Mormons  and  they  hated  him,  while  to  the  non- 
Mormons  of  Utah  he  was  a  hero  See  F  B,  Rogers, 
Soldiers  of  the  Overland  (1938) 
Connor,  Ralph*  see  GORDON,  CHARLFS  Wiu  IAM 
Conolly,  John  (k&'nule),  1794-1866,  English  physi- 
cian He  was  professor  (1827-29)  at  University 
College,  London  Especially  known  for  his  intro- 
duction of  humane  treatment  of  the  insane  at 
Hanwell  Asylum,  whore  he  abolished  mechanical 
restraints,  he  wrote  The  Construction  and  Govern- 
ment of  Lunatic  Asylums  and  Hospitals  for  the 
Insane  (1847)  See  memoir  by  Sir  James  Clark 
(1869) 

Conon  (kd'n&n),  d  after  392  B  C  ,  Athenian  com- 
mander He  was  an  admiral  in  the  PELOPONNESIAN 
WAR  and  was  one  of  the  leading  commanders  after 
the  downfall  of  Alnbiades.  The  Athenian  fleet 
under  his  general  command  was  badly  defeated 
(405  B  C  )  at  AEOOSPOTAMOS,  but  Conori  escaped 
with  his  ship  and  went  to  visit  Cyprus,  where 
EVAOOHAS  was  in  power  He  later  became  a  com- 
mander of  a  Persian-Greek  fleet  and  with  the  help 
of  PHARNABAZUS  soundly  defeated  (394  B  C  )  the 
Spartans  off  Cmdus  He  returned  in  triumph  to 
Athens,  completed  the  rebuilding  of  the  Long 
Walls,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  remaking  of 
the  power  of  Athens  and  the  Delian  League  When 
Persia  turned  away  from  Athena  toward  Sparta, 
Conon 's  fortunes  sank  His  death  was  obscure 
Conon,  3d  cent  B  C  ,  Greek  astronomer  and  mathe- 
matician of  Santos  He  traveled  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Greek  world  making  astronomical  ob- 
servations, then  settled  at  Alexandria  He  was  a 
student  of  solar  eclipses  and  discoverer  of  the 
constellation  Coma  Berenices  His  mathematical 
studies  included  an  investigation  of  conic  inter- 
sections 
Cononiah  (kon'&nl'u)  [Hob  ,- God  has  established], 
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Conowingo  Dam  (kdn'uwmg'gO),  NE  Md  ,  on  the 
Susquehanna:  completed  1927  It  is  4,648  ft  long 
and  105  ft  high.  The  hamlet  of  Conowiogo  is 
here,  and  Conowmgo  Lake,  formed  by  the  dam, 
extends  14  mi  north 

conquistador  (kfinkwi'studdr,  Span  kong-ke*- 
stadhdrO,  leader  in  the  Spanish  Conquest  of  the 
New  World  in  the  16th  cent  Francisco  PIEARRO, 
the  conqueror  of  Peru,  and  Hernan  CORTES,  the 
conqueror  of  Mexico,  were  the  greatest  of  the 
conquistadors  The  name  is  frequently  used  to 
mean  any  daring,  ruthless  adventurer. 

Conrad  I,  d  918,  German  fang  (91 1-18).  As  duke  of 
Francoma,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  military 
exploits,  and  m  911  he  was  elected  successor  to 
Louis  TUB  CHILD  Although  supported  by  the 
bishops,  he  never  succeeded  m  establishing  his 
authority  over  the  great  feudal  dukes  m  a  long 
series  of  wars  Lorraine  broke  away  and  acknowl- 


edged the  rule  of  CHARLES  III  of  France;  the 
Swahians  attacked  a  bishop  favorable  to  Conrad 
and,  although  two  of  their  leaders  were  captured 
and  executed  after  the  synod  of  Hohenaltheim 
(916),  kept  up  the  war  till  Conrad's  death,  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  expelled,  was  successful  m  re- 
turning The  most  able  of  Conrad's  foes,  howevei , 
was  Henry  the  Fowler,  duko  of  Saxony,  who,  in 
accordance  with  Conrad's  own  deathbed  advice, 
was  elected  to  succeed  him  as  HENRY  I  (919) 
Com  ad's  reign  saw  the  continuation  of  the  in- 
vasions of  the  Hungarians. 

Conrad  U,  c  990-1039,  emperor  (1027-39)  and  Ger- 
man king  (1024-39),  first  of  the  Salian  dynasty 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Since  the  Saxon  line 
ended  with  HENRY  II,  the  candidates  at  the  elec- 
tion of  1024  were  drawn  from  the  descendants  of 
Henry  I  through  the  female  line  Conrad,  duke  of 
Francoma,  who  was  supposedly  opposed  to  the 
reforms  of  CLUNY,  was  elected  with  the  support  of 
the  great  prelates  and  over  the  opposition  of  the 
monastic  party  His  accession  was  contested  by 
his  nephew,  Ernest  of  Swabia,  by  the  Lorramers, 
and  by  the  Italians  The  revolts  of  Ernest  and  the 
Lorramers  having  collapsed,  Conrad  brought  N 
Italy  into  submission  (1026-27)  and  was  crowned 
emperor  at  Rome  He  suppressed  two  more  revolts 
of  his  nephew  (1027,  1030)  and  in  1033  annexed  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy  (see  ARLBS,  KINGDOM  OF) 
undei  the  terms  of  a  treaty  made  (1006)  between 
Rudolf  III.  last  independent  king  of  Aries,  and 
Emperor  Henry  II  Conrad  was  crowned  king  of 
Burgundy  at  Geneva  m  1034  In  1036  Conrad  re- 
turned to  Italy,  where  war  was  raging  between  the 
greater  and  the  lesser  nobles  He  deposed  Arch- 
bishop Aribert  of  Milan,  a  powerful  ally  of  the 
great  nobles,  and  made  the  fiefs  of  the  lesser  nobles 
hereditary  by  issuing  (1037)  the  Constitution  of 
Pavia  In  Germany  also  Conrad  tended  to  favor 
the  small  nobility,  thus  reversing  the  policy  of 
Otto  I  and  Henry  II,  who  had  depended  for  sup- 
port on  the  Church  He  pursued  the  same  objec- 
tive by  promoting  serfs  to  hold  household  offices 
and  encouraging  the  rise  of  a  hereditary  class  of 
minietenales  to  replace  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  civil 
service  Conrad's  administration  was  economical, 
and  he  encouraged  commercial  enterprise  by  grant- 
ing market  and  mint  privileges  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Henry  III 

Conrad  HI,  c  1093-1152,  German  king  (1138-52), 
nephew  of  Emperor  Henry  V  and  founder  of  the 
HOHENSTAUFBN  dynasty  He  joined  his  brother 
Frederick  (defeated  in  the  election  of  1125)  in 
rebelling  against  Emperor  LOTHAIR  II  Set  up  as 
antikmg  in  1127,  he  went  to  Italy  (1128)  and,  de- 
spite excommunication  by  Pope  Hononus  II,  was 
crowned  king  at  Milan  Failing,  however,  to  make 
any  progress,  he  submitted  to  Lothair  in  1135 
After  Lothair's  death  he  was  elected  king  by  the 
nobles  and  ecclesiastics  who  feared  to  increase  the 
power  of  Lothair 'B  son-in-law,  HENRY  THB  PROUD 
of  Bavaria  Conrad  deprived  Henry  of  his  duchies, 
giving  Saxony  to  ALBERT  THB  BEAR  and  Bavaria 
to  Leopold  of  Austria  A  civil  war  broke  out  and 
was  continued  after  the  death  of  Henry  the  Proud 
by  his  son  HENRY  THE  LION  Out  of  this  strife 
emerged  the  parties  of  the  GUELPHB  AND  GHIBEL- 
LINES  A  truce  was  negotiated  in  1142  At  Christ- 
mas, 1 146,  Conrad  was  induced  by  St  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux  to  join  in  the  Second  Crusade  (see 
CRUSADES)  with  Louis  VII  of  France  Leaving  in 
1147,  he  took  part  in  the  unsuccessful  siege  of 
Damascus  and  returned  m  1149  An  expedition 
against  Roger  II  of  Sicily  was  prevented  by  the 
activities  of  Henry  the  Lion  Conrad  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew.  Emperor  Frederick  I 

Conrad  IV,  1228-54,  German  king  (1237-54),  king 
of  Sicily  and  of  Jerusalem  (1250-54),  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Emperor  FREDERICK  II  He  was  elected 
king  of  the  Romans  at  Vienna  (1237)  after  the 
deposition  of  his  brother  Henry  The  election  of  an 
antikmg  at  the  behest  of  Pope  INNOCENT  IV  (1246) 
plunged  Germany  into  disorder,  which  was  only 
increased  when  WILLIAM,  COUNT  or  HOLLAND,  be- 
came antikmg  after  the  death  of  the  original  con- 
tender (1247)  Removing  to  Italy  (1251)  after  his 
father's  death,  Conrad  was  received  with  general 
favor  in  Sicily  and  brought  order  to  his  kingdom  by 
taking  Capua  and  Naples  The  pope,  after  the 
failure  of  negotiations,  offered  the  crown  of  Sicily 
to  RICHARD,  EARL  OF  CORNWALL,  to  Charles  of 
Anjou,  who  refused  at  this  time,  though  he  later 
became  CHARLES  I  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  to 
Edmund,  earl  of  Cornwall,  who  accepted  In  1254 
Conrad  was  excommunicated  Just  as  war  was 
about  to  begin  he  died  of  fever  It  was  left  foi  his 
son,  CONBADIN,  to  witness  the  final  doom  of  the 
bouse  of  Hohenstaufen 

Conrad,  d  1192,  king  of  Jerusalem  (1192),  marquis 
of  Montferrat,  a  leading  figure  in  the  Third  Cru- 
sade (see  CBUSADBS)  He  saved  Tyre  from  the 
Saracens  and  became  (1187)  its  lord  In  1189  he 
joined  GUT  or  LUBIONAN  at  the  siege  of  ACHE,  but  a 
year  later  he  was  seeking  to  displace  Guy  as  king  of 
Jerusalem.  To  establish  a  daim  to  the  crown  he 
married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Amalnc  I.  A  com- 
promise (1191)  was  short-lived.  In  1192  Conrad 
was  acknowledged  as  king,  bat  a  month  later  he  was 


mysteriously  assassinated.  The  royal  title  passed 
to  the  two  later  husbands  of  his  widow,  Isabella- 
Henry ,  count  of  Champagne  (1192-97),  and 
AMALRIC  II. 

Conrad,  Joseph,  1857-1924,  Polish-born  English 
novelist,  originally  named  Teodor  Josef  Konrad 
Korseniowski;  son  of  a  writer  who  was  exiled  for 
political  activities.  He  attended  school  m  Cracow 
and  m  1874  went  to  sea  In  1884  Conrad  became  a 
master  mariner  in  the  British  merchant  fleet,  and 
in  1886  a  British  citisen.  He  retired  from  the  sea 
in  1894,  with  rich  and  varied  experience,  and  began 
his  career  as  a  novelist  Almayer's  Folly  (1895), 
An  Outcast  of  the  Islands  (1896),  The  Nigger  of  the 
Narcissus  (first  published  as  The  Children  of  the  Sea, 
1897),  Lord  Jim  (1900),  and  his  short  story  Youth 
(1902) ,  all  written  in  English,  an  acquired  language, 
are  remarkable  for  a  distinctive  prose  style  His 
other  works  include  Typhoon  (1903),  Noatromo 
(1904),  Victory  (1915),  The  Arrow  of  Gold  (1919), 
The  Rescue  (1920),  The  Rover  (1923),  and  the  un- 
finished work  Suspense  (1925).  Conrad's  novels 
are  compounds  of  realism  and  romanticism.  He 
portrays  the  tragic  isolation  and  moral  deteriora- 
tion of  men  unable  to  reach  their  highest  capa- 
bilities See  Ford  Madox  Ford,  Joseph  Conrad 
a  Personal  Remembrance  (1924),  Arthur  Symons, 
Notes  of  Joseph  Conrad,  with  Some  Important 
Letters  (1926) ,  Georges  Jean  Aubry,  Joseph  Conrad 
Life  and  Letters  (1927),  biographies  and  cntical 
studies  by  his  wife,  Jessie  Conrad  (1926,  1935), 
R  L  Megros  (1931),  Edward  Garnett  (1937),  J 
H  Retmger  (1943),  and  Albert  Guerard  (1948), 
bibliography  by  G  T  Keating  (1929) 

Conrad,  Michael  Georg  (me'khal  ga'drk  kon'rat), 
1846-1927,  German  critic  and  novelist  He  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Zola  and  in  1885,  with  Karl 
Bleibtreu,  founded  the  Geaellschaft  [society],  a 
naturalistic  review  which  was  a  rallying  point  for 
writers  of  the  modern  German  school  His  works 
include  a  volume  of  criticism,  Madame  Lutetia 
(1883),  and  Was  die  Isar  rauscht  [what  the  Isar 
murmurs]  (1887),  the  first  of  a  series  of  Zolaesque 
novels 

Conrad  (kftn'rad),  city  (pop.  1,471),  oo  seat  of 
Pondera  co  ,  N  Mont ,  NNW  of  Great  Falls,  me 
1910  The  town,  founded  as  a  grain-shipping  cen- 
ter, is  near  oil  fields 

Conradi,  Hermann  (heVman  konra'dfi),  1862-90, 
German  author  He  was  one  of  the  most  enthusi- 
astic exponents  of  the  naturalistic  school  His  best 
work  is  perhaps  in  the  volume  of  verse  Lieder  eines 
Sunders  [songs  of  a  sinner]  (1887)  Adam  Mensch 
(1889)  m  remembered  as  the  cause  of  a  prosecution 
for  immorality  which  was  forestalled  by  the 
author's  death 

Conradin  (k&n'rudm),  1252-68,  duke  of  Swabia, 
titular  king  of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily,  the  last 
legitimate  HOHKNSTAUFEN,  son  of  CONRAD  IV 
While  he  was  still  a  child  in  Germany  his  uncle, 
MANFRED,  made  himself  king  of  Suily  (1268) 
When  Manfred  died  and  the  kingdom  was  seized 
(1266)  by  CHAULKS  I  (Charles  of  Anjou),  young 
Conradin  was  persuaded  to  come  to  Italy  to 
recover  his  kingdom  Several  Ghibelhne  cities 
rallied  to  his  support,  but  he  was  defeated  (1268) 
by  Charles  at  Taghacozzo,  was  captured,  and  was 
executed  at  Naples 

Conrad  of  Marburg,  d  1233,  German  churchman 
He  was  confessor  of  St  ELIZADETH  of  Hungary 
(1225-31)  and  administrator  of  her  husband's 
benefices  in  his  absence.  His  eeal  against  heresv 
earned  him  appointment  (1231)  as  first  papal  in- 
quisitor in  Germany  His  harshness  made  him 
much  disliked.  He  was  murdered 

Conrad  of  Wttrzburg  (wurts'burg),  d  1287,  German 
poet,  pupil  of  Gottfried  von  Strassburg  He  was 
the  author  of  epics,  narrative  poems,  and  ro- 
mances in  verse,  which  are  among  the  best  m 
Middle  High  German.  His  works  include  Alexius, 
Silvester,  Die  goldene  Schmiede,  Der  Welt  Lohn, 
Otto  mit  dem  Barte,  Der  Trojanerkneg,  and  Das 
Hersemaere 

Conrad  the  Red,  d  955,  duke  of  Lorraine  (944-53) 
He  accompanied  his  father-m-law,  the  German  king 
(later  Emperor  OTTO  I),  to  Italy  against  Berengar 
II  (951)  Left  behind  after  Otto's  return  to  Ger- 
many (952),  Conrad  came  to  an  agreement  with 
Berengar  and,  when  Otto  refused  to  ratify  it,  joined 
in  a  conspiracy  with  Otto's  son,  Ludolf,  and  Fred- 
erick, archbishop  of  Mama  Expelled  from  his 
duchy  (963),  Conrad  allied  himself  (954)  with  the 
Hungarians,  who  were  invading  the  empire.  How- 
ever, the  invasion  united  the  people  behind  Otto, 
and  Conrad  submitted  He  distinguished  himself 
fighting  under  Otto  at  the  Lech f eld,  but  was  killed 
near  the  close  of  the  battle. 

Conrad  von  Htttzendorf,  Franz,  Graf  (frants'  graf ' 
kdn'rat  fun  hut'sunddrf),  1852-1926,  Austro-Hun- 
garian  field  marshal  Appointed  chief  of  staff  in 
1906,  he  reorganised  the  army  and  led  the  so-called 
"army  party,"  which  pressed  for  war  with  Serbia 
His  differences  with  the  foreign  minister,  Count 
Aehrenthal,  led  to  his  dismissal  (1911)  Reap- 
pomted  in  1912.  he  was  successful  against  the 
Russians  in  the  First  World  War,  but  his  critical 
attitude  toward  Emperor  Charles  I  led  to  a  second 
dismissal  (1917),  He  held  a  command  on  the 
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Italian  front  until  1918.  Conrad  wrote  memoirs 
(Ana  mnner  Dknatxeit.  5  vote.,  1921-26). 
Conrart,  Valentin  (vaiate'  k6ra.r'),  1603-75,  French 
writer,  student  of  modern  languages,  and  an  au- 
thority on  style  His  home  was  the  center  of  a 
distinguished  literary  circle.  In  1635  this  group, 
fostered  by  Richelieu,  was  officially  organized  as 
the  French  Academy,  of  which  Conrart  became  the 
first  perpetual  secretary  His  compilations  were 
copious,  but  his  own  writings,  poems,  letters,  and 
memoirs  were  few 

Conroe  (k&n'r6),  city  (pop.  4,624),  co  seat  of  Mont- 
gomery oo ,  S  Texas,  NNVV  of  Houston,  founded 
1881,  me  1906  Previously  a  pine-lumbering 
town,  it  shot  into  prosperity  after  oil  was  struck 
here  m  1931  It  has  a  recycling  plant,  a  carbon- 
black  plant,  and  other  mduHtnea 

consanguinity  (kdn'sang-gwl'olte)  [Latin, -rela- 
tionship by  blood]  Proximity  of  kinship  every- 
where not  only  providea  socially  recognised  stand- 
ards of  mutual  obligations  and  attitudes,  but  also 
often  defines  permissible  marriages  Infringement 
of  such  mating  regulations  is  INCEST.  Consan- 
guinity is  usually  reckoned  in  terms  of  degree 
parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  stand  in  first  degree 
relationship,  uncles,  aunts,  and  their  offspring  may 
be  considered  a  second  degree  removed,  and  from 
these  extend,  m  succeeding  generations,  third  and 
fourth  degree  relatives  Systems  of  reckoning  often 
differ  First  cousins  may  or  may  not  be  within  the 
proscribed  degree  The  Christian  churches  are  not 
in  agreement  In  parts  of  the  United  States  mar- 
riage between  first  cousins  is  prohibited  bv  law 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  strict  rules  on 
consanguinity  as  an  impediment  to  the  marriage, 
though  dispensations  to  marry  may  be  obtained 
except  for  close  relatives,  the  Orthodox  Church 
prohibits  second-cousin  marriage  Canonical  and 
civil  law  have  held  that  relatives  of  a  deceased 
spouse  are  counted  as  related  in  the  same  degree 
as  the  widowed  person's  own  family 

Conscience,  Hendnk  (hon'drlk  kdseas'),  1812-83, 
Flemish  novelist,  a  founder  of  modern  Flemish  lit- 
erature Of  his  many  novels  not  a  few  have  ap- 
peared in  English  translation  After  early  h  istorical 
novels,  including  the  very  successful  De  Leuw  van 
Vlaenderen  (1838,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Lion  of  Flanders). 
he  devoted  his  talents  to  rather  idealised  stories 
of  Flemish  village  life,  notable  among  these  are 
The  Conacnpt  or  The  Recruit  (1850,  Eng  tr  .  1864), 
The  Poor  Gentleman  or  The  Pow  Nobleman  (1851, 
Eng  tr,  1856),  and  Ricke  ticke  tack  (1851,  Eng 
tr ,  1856). 

conscience.  Moral  consciousness  or  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  has  been  variously  explained  by  moral- 
ists and  philosophers  In  the  history  of  ETHICS 
the  conscience  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  rule  of 
a  divine  power  expressing  itself  in  man's  judgments, 
an  innate  intuitive  sense  of  right  and  wrong  re- 
sulting from  man's  unity  with  the  unity  of  the 
universe,  an  inherited  intuitive  sense  evolved  in  the 
long  history  of  the  human  race,  and  a  set  of  values 
derived  from  the  experience  of  the  individual 
Psychologists  also  differ  in  their  analyses  of  the 
nature  of  conscience  It  is  variously  believed  to 
be  an  expression  of  values  differing  from  other 
normative  organizations  only  in  the  subject  matter 
involved,  a  feeling  of  guilt  for  known  or  unknown 
actions  done  or  not  done,  the  manifestation  of  a 
special  set  of  values  mtrojected  from  the  example 
and  instruction  of  parents  and  teachers,  and  the 
value  structure  which  essentially  defines  the  per- 
sonality of  the  individual 

conscientious  objector,  a  person  who  passively  re- 
sists the  authority  of  the  state,  especially  its  power 
to  compel  military  service,  on  the  grounds  of  con- 
H(  ience  Such  resistance,  emerging  in  time  of  war, 
may  be  based  on  membership  in  a  pacifistic  reli- 
gious sect,  such  as  the  Society  of  Friends,  the 
Dukhobors,  or  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  or  on  personal 
religious  or  humanitarian  convictions  Political 
opposition  to  the  particular  aim  of  conscription, 
such  as  that  maintained  by  the  Copperheads  during 
the  Civil  War  or  by  radical  groups  during  the  First 
World  War  and  a  portion  of  the  Second,  may  be 
based  on  conscience  but  is  usually  considered  in  a 
separate  category  The  problem  of  conscientious 
objectors,  though  present  in  different  forms  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  became 
acute  in  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars  because 
of  the  stringent  demands  for  man  power  of  the 
governments  waging  them.  The  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  allowed  diversion  from  actual  combat 
service  into  the  noncombat  branches  of  the  military 
forces,  into  related  activity  outside  the  service,  or 
into  work  of  a  socially  valuable  character  apart 
from  the  war  effort  to  members  of  religious  groups 
recognised  as  pacifistic;  those  who  did  not  fit 
readily  into  categories  established  by  the  draft 
authorities  for  exemption  were  liable  to  harsher 
treatment.  In  all  o  5,000  conscientious  objectors 
were  imprisoned  in  the  United  States  between 
1940  and  1945.  The  treatment  of  conscientious 
objectors  ia  m  democracies  a  test  of  the  state's 
ability  to  reconcile  the  exercise  of  its  sovereignty 
with  the  protection  of  the  individual  and  of  mi- 
norities European  treatment  of  the  problem  has 
always  been  more  severe  than  Anglo-American 


practice.  See  M  Q  Sibley  and  A.  W  Wardlaw, 
Contcumtivu*  Objectors  in  Pnson,  194O-&  (1945); 
G.  C.  Field,  Pacifism  and  Conscientious  Objection 
(1945), 

consciousness,  in  psychology,  a  term  of  no  uni- 
versally accepted  definition,  but  commonly  used 
in  a  general  way  to  indicate  a  state  of  being  aware 
of  things  and  conditions  as  a  whole  in  the  environ- 
ment In  this  sense  it  is  distinguished  from  uncon- 
sciousness (see  UNCONSCIOUS),  another  mode  of 
behavior  or  mental  and  physical  activity,  which  is 
held  to  involve  activity  with  a  less  degree  of 
conative  quality  The  Freudian  psychology  (see 
PSYCHOANALYSIS)  is  based  fundamentally  in  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  so-called  conscious  and  un- 
conscious, offering  a  technique  for  the  study  of  the 
unconscious  On  the  other  hand,  the  behaviorists 
question  the  existence  of  either  consciousness  or 
unconsciousness  and  deny  that  any  diatitu  tmn  can 
be  made  on  this  basis  between  one  kind  of  human 
behavior  and  another  A  number  of  other  psy- 
chologists use  it  without  precise  definition  to  indi- 
cate the  total  common  integrated  activities  of  an 
individual  which  constitute  the  personality 

conscription,  compulsoiy  enrollment  of  personnel 
for  service  in  the  armed  forces,  m  contradistinction 
to  voluntary  enlistment  Although  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  forces  were  so  recruited  by  cus- 
tom, conscription  by  national  law  was  introduced 
in  the  1790s  by  the  French  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tionary Warn  Conscription  enabled  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  to  mold  hia  tremendous  fighting  forces, 
and  in  1808  compulsory  recruitment  was  intro- 
duced, in  peacetime,  by  Prussia  The  institution  of 
conscription,  which  was  increasingly  justified  by 
statesmen  on  the  grounds  of  national  defense  and 
economic  stimulation,  spread  to  many  of  the 
European  nations  in  the  19th  cent  England 
adopted  conscription  only  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  First  World  War  In  the  United  States,  con- 
scription— more  commonly  today  called  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE — dates  from  the  Civil  War 

consent,  m  law,  voluntary  concurrence  or  assent  by 
a  person  legally  capable  of  consenting  (see  AGE  OF 
CONSENT)  It  may  be  evidenced  by  words  or  acts 
or  by  silence  when  silence  implies  concurrence 
Actual  or  implied  consent  is  necessarily  an  element 
in  every  CONTRACT  and  every  agreement  In  crimi- 
nal charges,  the  consent  of  the  party  injured  is  a 
defense  for  the  accused,  unless  a  third  party  or  the 
state  is  injured 

conservation  of  energy   see  ENERGY 

conservation  of  natural  resources,  prevention  of 
waste  of  man's  physical  environment,  including 
timber,  fish,  game,  fertile  topaoil,  pasture,  and 
minerals,  and  also  the  reclamation  of  wasteland 
by  means  of  drainage  or  irrigation  Deforestation 
and  tillage  have  caused  soil  EROSION,  destroying 
great  areas  of  useful  land,  especially  in  China, 
the  Mediterranean  region,  and  North  America 
Mineral  resources  have  been  rapidly  depleted  In 
North  America  the  dissipation  of  natural  resources 
has  gone  on  more  rapidly  than  in  the  Old  World 
The  conservation  movement  in  the  United  States 
began  effectually  with  the  creation  in  1871  of  a 
U  8  commissioner  of  fish  and  fisheries  The  For- 
estry Bureau  of  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture  created 
the  first  national  forest  reserve  in  1891  The  Irri- 
gation Division  in  the  U  S  Geological  Survey 
developed  into  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  The 
Geological  Survey  has  catalogued  and  classified 
the  resources  of  the  public  domain  In  1906  an  act 
protected  the  Alaskan  fisheries.  Much  of  the  im- 
petus to  this  and  similar  legislation  was  given  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  In  1907  President 
Roosevelt  appointed  the  Inland  Waterways  Com- 
mission, which  emphasized  the  connection  between 
forests,  water  supply,  and  stream  flow  In  1909  he 
appointed  the  National  Conservation  Commission, 
which  published  the  first  inventory  of  the  country's 
natural  resources  Roosevelt  m  1907  also  began  to 
withdraw  large  areas  of  Western  public  land  from 
sale  and  settlement,  that  their  resources  might  be 
investigated,  and  he  also  set  apart  forest  reserves, 
following  the  example  of  President  Cleveland. 
Approximately  one  fifth  of  all  standing  timber  is 
held  by  the  government  Reclamation  of  eroded 
lands,  begun  in  1880,  was  aided  by  the  Newlands 
Act  of  1902,  withdrawing  areas  of  water  supply 
from  future  settlement  In  1920  the  development 
of  water  power  on  navigable  streams  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion The  National  Park  Service  was  created  in 
1916  In  the  1930s  the  erosion  of  much  arable  land 
in  the  Middle  West  emphasised  the  need  for  land 
reclamation  and  for  conservation  in  general  The 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933  con- 
tained provisions  for  conservation  The  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  founded  in  1933  to  relieve 
unemployment,  furnished  the  personnel  for  many 
conservation  projects  The  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority set  up  in  1933  was  an  outstanding  attempt 
to  apply  principles  of  conservation,  soil  reclama- 
tion, and  electrification  to  an  entire  area.  The  New 
Deal  era  as  a  whole  was  outstanding  for  legislation 
on  conservation  The  United  States  has  partici- 
pated in  international  agreements  concerning  ocean 
fisheries  throughout  its  history.  .The  conservation 
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movement  has  slowed,  if  it  has  not  halted,  the  ex- 
haustion of  natural  resourced  Technical  processes 
and  the  principle  of  substitution,  such  as  of  elec- 
tricity for  coal,  are  analogous  processes  in  the  case 
of  privately  owned  resources  European  nations, 
with  fewer  resources  and  a  tradition  of  state  super- 
vision, have  been  more  conscious  of  the  need  for 
conservation  than  has  the  United  States  See 
Stuart  Chase,  Rich  Land,  Poor  Land  (19io) ,  G  T 
Renner,  Conservation  of  National  Resources  (1942); 
A  F  Guatafson  and  others,  Conservation  in  the 
United  States  (1944),  publications  of  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board 

conservation  of  wildlife :  see  WILDLIFE  RHFUOB 

Conservative  party,  British  political  party.  The 
name  waa  first  popularized  by  J  W  Croker  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  Jan  ,  1830,  but  the  party  itself 
might  be  said  to  have  a  history  long  antedating 
this  period  It  was  an  outgrowth,  or  continuation, 
of  the  TORY  group  which  had  begun  to  establish 
itself  as  a  political  organization  as  early  as  the 
latter  part  of  tho  17th  cent  ,  at  the  same  time  as 
its  counterpart,  the  Whigs,  who  came  during  the 
19th  cent  to  be  known  an  Liberals  By  the  1820s 
the  Tory  party  had  come  to  a  reactionary  position, 
but  within  its  ranks  there  grew  up  a  reform  ele- 
ment, represented  by  George  Canning  (who  used 
the  term  Conservative  as  early  as  1824),  William 
Huskisson.  and  Rolxsrt  PKEL  The  Reform  BUI  of 
1832,  enfranchising  some  500,000  new  middle- 
class  voters,  was  a  death  blow  to  the  old-line  Tory 
party  Peel,  however,  accepted  the  implications  of 
the  Reform  Bill  in  the  Tarn  worth  Manifesto  of 
1834  and  rallied  the  Conservatives  by  his  appeal  to 
the  new  trading  and  manufacturing  vote  Tho 
Conservatives  held  office  from  1841  to  1846  under 
Peel,  but  the  party  split  on  the  question  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  corn  laws  Peel  succeeded  in  passing 
the  repeal,  thus  alienating  the  protectionists, 
headed  by  Lord  George  Bentmck  and  Benjamin 
DISRAELI  and  bringing  about  his  own  downfall 
The  "Peehtes"  eventually  merged  with  the  Lib- 
erals, and  the  Conservatives  were  out  of  office, 
except  for  three  brief  ministries,  until  1874  The 
party  which  returned  to  power  at  that  time  had 
been  revitalized  by  Disraeli's  program  of  "Tory 
democracy"  and  imperialism  Disraeli  pursued  a 
vigorous  program  of  social  reform  and  colonial 
expansion,  but  the  Conservative  hegemony  was 
broken  in  1880  by  the  Liberals  under  W  E  Glad- 
stone The  Liberals,  however,  divided  on  the 
question  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  and  the  Con- 
servatives recaptured  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1885,  maintaining  control,  with  two  bnef  intervals 
(1886,  1892-95)  until  1905,  when  the  party  split 
once  more  on  the  question  of  the  tariff  reform — 
this  time  over  reforms  advocated  by  Joseph 
CHAMBERLAIN  The  Liberal  ascendancy  which  be- 
gan at  this  time  continued  until  the  First  World 
War,  when  party  differences  were  put  aside  for  a 
coalition  government  which  lasted  until  1922  At 
that  time  the  Conservatives,  who  had  a  majority 
in  Commons,  declined  to  continue  under  the 
coalition  The  Conservatives  took  office  under  A 
Bonar  LAW,  who  resigned  in  favor  of  Stanley 
BALDWIN  the  following  year.  The  party  for  years 
maintained  its  leadership,  which  was  interrupted 
by  victories  of  the  Labour  party  in  1924  (with  a 
short-lived  Labour  cabinet)  and  in  1929  The 
Labour  government  was  expanded  in  1931  to  a 
coalition  formed  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the 
great  depression,  and  the  new  government  was 
from  the  first  dominated  by  the  Conservatives 
The  party  lost  greatly  in  prestige  by  the  failure  of 
the  "appeasement"  policy  of  Neville  Chamberlain 
m  the  period  preceding  the  Second  World  War, 
but  the  country  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  vigor- 
ous war  program  of  Conservative  Winston 
CHURCHILL,  who  took  office  as  prime  minister  at 
the  head  of  a  new  coalition  m  May,  1940  At  the 
end  of  the  war  Churchill  eliminated  Labour  repre- 
sentatives from  his  cabinet  and  called  for  new 
elections  In  these  elections  of  1945  the  socialistic 
reform  program  of  the  Labour  party  appealed  to 
the  voters  over  the  cautious  policies  of  the  Con- 
servatives Labour  was  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  large  majority  In  the  elections 
of  Feb  ,  1950,  the  Conservatives,  who  called  for  a 
halt  in  future  socialization  but  maintained  them- 
selves willing  to  accept  the  changes  that  had  al- 
ready been  instituted,  succeeded  in  recapturing 
many  votes,  but  fell  short  by  a  narrow  margin  of  a 
majority  in  Commons  Churclull  continued  as 
party  leader  See  W  F  Ogburn,  Social  Change 
(1922) ,  Arthur  Bryant,  The  Spirit  of  Conservatism 
(1929) 

Conshohocken  (k6n*shuh6'kun),  industrial  bor- 
ough (pop  10,776),  SE  Pa  ,  on  the  Schuyltall  and 
NW  of  Philadelphia,  settled  1831,  mo  1850  Its 
industries  include  automobile  tires,  metal  products, 
and  textiles 

Consid6rant,  Victor  Prosper  (vektor'  prosp&r' 
kSsedura'),  1808-93,  French  social  theorist  and  re- 
former, follower  of  Charles  FouaiBB  He  edited 
Founenst  newspapers,  including  the  Philanstere 
and  the  Phalange,  and  published  works  on  the 
subject,  notably  a  digest  of  Fourier's  writings, 
Deshnee  social*  (2d  ed.,  1847-49).  In  1848,  as  a 
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member  of  the  national  assembly,  he  tried  to  rec- 
oncile the  bourgeois  and  the  workingmen,  he  later 
took  part  in  the  JUNE  DAYS  insurrections  At  the 
request  of  Albert  Brisbane,  Considerant  tned  un- 
successfully to  establish  a  phalanx  m  Texas  His 
several  books  include  Pnncipes  du  aonalisme 
i(1847),  an  argument  favoring  Founensm  over 
other  kinds  of  socialism  See  biography  by  Maunce 
Dommanget  (1929) 
consideration:  see  CONTRACT 

consols  (kunsola',  k6n'solz),  contraction  of  "consoli- 
dated annuities  "  The  government  of  England  had 
incurred  its  debt  by  borrowing  money  at  different 
periods  on  special  conditions,  usually  the  payment 
of  an  annuity  The  variety  of  stocks  thus  created 
caused  great  confusion,  and  they  were  therefore 
consolidated  between  1750  and  1757  into  annuity 
stocks  Interest  was  paid  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  held  the  stock  The  consols  bore  no  maturity 
date  A  fixed  rate  of  interest  was  maintained,  and 
premiums  were  given  if  the  market  justified  higher 
rates  The  price  of  annuities  was  long  regarded  as 
an  index  to  the  national  credit,  for  they  constituted 
most  of  the  national  debt  before  the  First  World  War 

conspiracy  (kunspf'ruse),  in  law,  agreement  of  two 
or  more  persons  to  commit  a  criminal  or  otherwise 
unlawful  act  The  crime  of  conspiracy  consists  in 
making  the  agreement  and  taking  at  least  some 
overt  step  to  accomplish  the  act  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  guilt,  however,  that  the  act  be  fully  con- 
summated, nor  is  it  a  defense  that  the  wrongful 
purpose  was  abandoned  In  the  14th  cent  in 
England  the  crime  consisted  onl\  of  combining  to 
abuse  legal  procedure  by  falsely  prosecuting  crimi- 
nal or  civil  charges  Its  scope  was  gradually  ex- 
panded to  include  combinations  for  many  other 
purposes  Many  acts  which  would  not  ho  criminal 
if  accomplished  bv  an  individual  alone  ma>  never- 
theless be  the  object  of  a  conspiracy  Thus,  if  a  single 
person  without  cause  refuses  to  patronize  a  business 
he  does  not  commit  anv  crime,  but  if  two  or  more 
persons  combine  in  a  boycott  they  ma>  be  guilty 
of  conspiracy  In  England  and  in  the  ITmted  States 
the  law  of  conspiracy  was  for  a  long  time  directed 
against  trade-union  activities  The  courts  held 
that  while  an  individual  employee  might  lawfully 
abstain  from  work,  the  concerted  stoppage  of  a 
group  of  employees  in  a  strike  might  bo  criminal 
Strong  agitation  in  Great  Britain  produced  the 
Conspiracy  Act  of  1875,  which  exempted  trade 
unions  from  prosecution  for  conspiracy  At  a  later 
date  in  the  United  States,  however,  the  SHERMAN 
ANTI-TRUST  ACT  (1890)  and  the  CLAYTON  ANTI- 
TRUST ACT  (1914)  were  interpreted  as  applvmg  to 
trade-union  combinations  The  Norns-LaGuar- 
dia  Anti-Injunction  Act  (1932),  which  limited  the 
power  of  Federal  courts  to  restrain  union  activities, 
and  changing  legal  conceptions  have  virtually 
ended  the  subjec  tion  of  unions  to  conspiracy 
charges  See  P  W  Winfield,  The  History  of  Con- 
gjnracy  and  Abuse  of  Legal  Procedure  (1921) 

Constable,  Henry,  1502-1613,  English  poet  His 
sonnet  collections  include  Diana  (1592)  and  Xpin- 
tual  Sonnets  (1815)  Ho  is  represented  in  England's 
Helicon  (1600)  by  four  pastorals 

Constable,  John,  1776-1837,  English  painter,  b 
Suffolk,  famous  for  his  inspired  landscapes  of  Suf- 
folk, Hampstead,  Salisbury,  and  Brighton  The  son 
of  a  prosperous  miller,  Constable  was  not  permitted 
to  devote  himself  to  his  art  until  he  was  23  In  1824 
one  of  his  paintings,  The  Hay  Wain,  was  exhibited 
at  the  Louvre,  where  it  created  a  sensation  and  is 
said  to  have  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
young  Delacroix  During  his  life  Constable  re- 
ceived but  modest  recognition  in  England  and  was 
tardily  admitted  to  the  Royal  Academy  in  1829 
Although  an  ardent  admirer  of  classical  painting, 
he  got  his  inspn  ation  dn  ect  from  natut  e  and  painted 
with  a  freedom  in  the  use  of  broken  color  extraor- 
dinary in  his  day  Splendid  examples  of  his  work  are 
contained  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  and  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  In  the  United 
States  he  is  represented  m  the  Metiopolitan  Mu- 
seum and  the  Fnck  Collection,  New  York,  in  the 
National  Galleiy,  Washington,  and  in  the  galleries 
of  Philadelphia,  Toledo,  and  Chicago  See  C  R 
Leslie,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Constable  (enl 
ed ,  1937). 

Constance,  1152-98,  empress,  consort  of  Emperor 
HENRY  VI.  and  aunt  of  King  William  II  of  Sicily, 
who  designated  her  as  his  successor  The  Sicil- 
ians instead  crowned  her  illegitimate  nephew, 
TANCRCD  of  Lecce  Her  husband,  who  claimed  her 
kingdom  after  their  marriage  (1186),  conducted 
an  unsuccessful  campaign  against  Tancred  (1190- 
91 )  Constance  was  captured  dunng  the  campaign 
but  was  soon  released  After  Tancred 'a  death 
(1194)  Henry  was  crowned  at  Palermo  He  died 
in  1 197,  and  Constance  secured  from  Pope  Innocent 
III  the  investiture  of  her  infant  son  (later  Fred- 
erick II)  with  Sicily,  which  thus  passed  to  the 
Hohenstaufen  family  She  was  regent  for  her  son 
till  her  death 

Constance,  Ger  Konstam  (kdn'stnnts),  city  (pop 
39,286),  8  Baden.  SW  Germany,  at  the  western 
end  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  near  the  Swiss 
border  There  are  textile  and  clothing  manufac- 
tures The  city,  undamaged  in  the  Second  World 


War,  is  rich  in  history  Founded  as  a  Roman  fort 
in  the  4th  cent  A  D  ,  it  became  an  episcopal  see 
c  580  The  bishops  became  powerful,  holding  large 
territories  as  princes  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
and  the  city,  on  a  trade  route  between  Germany 
and  Italy,  became  a  free  imperial  city  4n  1192 
Here  in  1183  Emperor  Frederick  I  recognized  tho 
LOMBARD  LEAGUE  At  the  Council  of  Constance 
(1414-18)  John  Huss  was  burned  In  1531  the 
city,  which  had  accepted  the  Reformation,  joined 
the  Schmalkaldic  League  Emperor  Charles  V, 
after  defeating  the  League,  deprived  Constance  of 
its  free  imperial  status  and  gave  it  to  his  brother, 
later  Emperor  Ferdinand  I  Constance  remained 
in  Austrian  hands  till  its  cession  (1805)  to  Baden 
The  bishopric  was  secularized  m  1802-3  and  the 
diocese  abolished  in  1827  Among  the  many  his- 
torical buildings  of  Constance  are  the  cathedral 
(begun  llth  cent,  rebuilt  15th  cent)  and  the 
former  Dominican  convent,  scene  of  the  council, 
now  converted  into  a  hotel 

Constance,  Council  of,  1414-1418,  council  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  some  of  its  sessions  be- 
ing reckoned  as  the  16th  ecumenical  COUNCIL  It 
was  summoned  to  end  the  church  schism  in  which 
three  men  were  claiming  to  be  pope —  GRFGORY  XII 
(since  recognized  as  canonical  popo),  John  XXIII 
(see  COBSA,  BALD^SS^RRE),  and  Benedict  XIII 
(see  LUNA,  PFDRO  DE,  and  SCHISM,  GRFAT) 
Refoim  of  Christian  life  and  extirpation  of  heresy 
were  also  aims  of  the  convocation,  which  was  is- 
suod  by  John  at  the  insistence  of  Emperor  Smis- 
MUND  Sigismund  chose  the  place,  Constance,  an 
imperial  city  During  the  council  enormous  crowds 
visited  the  city,  there  was  much  pageantry  The 
first  session  was  Nov  16,  1414,  the  45th  and  last 
was  April  22,  1418  It  was  dominated  by  theolo- 
gians, especially  French,  who  held  the  concihar 
theory  that  had  appeared  at  the  Council  of  Pisa 
(sec  Pisv,  COUNCIL  OF)  Instead  of  the  traditional 
assembly  of  bishops,  theoretically  moved  by  the 
Spirit  to  spoak  of  the  faith  handed  down  m  their 
churches  this  was  organized  as  a  convention  of 
nations  (German,  Italian,  French,  and  English,  the 
Spanish  entered  later)  each  having  one  vote  The 
decisions  were  made  in  caucuses  of  the  nations  be- 
tween sessions  The  council  declared  in  the  Articles 
of  Constance  (April  6,  1415)  that  it  was  an  ecumen- 
ical council  and  supremo  m  the  Churc  h  Next  it 
declared  John  deposed  (May  29,  1415)  Gregory 
XII,  meanwhile,  sent  legates  with  a  formal  decree 
to  convene  a  council,  this  was  accepted  by  the 
council,  and  the  legates  ceremonially  opened  it, 
then  Gregory  resigned  tho  papacy  By  allowing 
the  legates'  action  the  council  cast  legal  doubt  on 
its  own  pre<  edmg  acts,  if  Gregory  was  the  canonical 
pope,  the  c  ouncil  only  begins  as  a  canonical  general 
council  with  this  action  (July  4,  1415)  Benedict 
provided  a  hard  problem,  at  last,  after  a  trial  in 
absence,  he  waa  deposed  (July  26,  1417)  This 
ended  the  schism,  and  the  council  disputed  over 
procedure  for  months  Eventually  an  elaborate 
method  of  ole<  ting  tho  popo  was  adopted  which 
would  reduce  the  power  of  the  c  ardmals  The  con- 
clave soon  agreed  on  MAHTIN  V  (Nov  11,  1417) 
The  council  had  previously  (Oct  5,  1417)  enacted 
a  complex  plan  to  govern  tho  Chun  h  bv  periodic 
councils,  subsequently  (March 20, 1418)  it  produced 
its  measures  of  general  reform  Apart  from  a  dec  ree 
on  clerical  dress,  these  provided  for  changes  in  the 
taxation  and  fiscal  administration  of  tho  popes  As 
a  supplement,  the  pope  and  representatives  of  each 
nation  drew  up  agreements,  the  first  concordats, 
amplifying  the  general  decrees  Those  onac  tments 
were  trivial  in  the  picture  of  reforms  tho  Church 
needed,  they  reflect  clearly  a  council  of  bishops 
and  princes  dominated  by  self-interest  In  its 
supreme  role  in  Christendom  the  council  had  other 
problems  The  most  serious  was  that  of  the  Hus- 
sites John  HUBS,  although  he  had  come  with  the 
emperor's  safe-conduct,  was  tried  and  buined  at 
the  stake  (1415)  The  next  year  JEROME  OF 
PRAOUE  was  burned  There  were  also  constant 
political  troubles,  e  g  ,  the  French  and  English 
were  at  war  Since  Martin  ratified  decrees  of  the 
last  four  sessions  only,  no  others  are  regarded  by 
Roman  Catholics  as  binding  This  includes  the 
reforms,  but  not  the  changes  of  church  govern- 
ment There  is  no  detailed  account  of  the  c  ouncil 
in  English,  publication  of  the  journal  (Acta,  in 
Latin)  was  completed  only  in  1928  See  E  F 
Jacob,  Essays  in  the  Conciliar  Epoch  (1943) 

Constance,  Lake  of,  Ger  Bodensee  (bo'dunza"), 
lake,  208  sq  mi ,  46  mi  long  with  a  maximum 
depth  of  827  ft ,  bordered  by  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria  It  is  formed  by  the  Rhine  and 
divides  near  Constance  into  two  arms  On  its 
fertile  shores  are  Constance  and  Friedrichshafen 
(Germany),  Bregenz  (Austria),  and  Rorschach 
(Switzerland)  Remains  of  lake  dwellings  have 
been  found  Fishing  is  an  important  industry 

Conatans  I  (k&n'stanz),  b.  320  or  323,  d  350, 
Roman  emperor,  youngest  son  of  Constantine  I 
At  his  father's  death  in  337  he  received  Italy, 
Africa,  and  Illyncum,  while  his  brothers,  Constan- 
tine II  and  Constantius  II,  received  other  portions 
of  the  empire  There  was  trouble  among  them,  and 
in  340  CONSTANTINE  II  invaded  Italy  He  was, 


however,  killed  from  ambush,  and  Constans  was 
left  to  rule  until  his  vices  and  extortions  led  to  his 
assassination  10  years  later. 

Constans  II,  630-68,  Byzantine  emperor  (642-68), 
son  and  successor  of  Constantino  III  and  grandson 
of  Herachus  I  Early  in  his  reign  Armenia  and 
Asia  Minor  were  invaded  by  tho  Moslems,  who  also 
took  Cyprus  and  threatened  Sicily  and  Constan- 
tinople Constans,  an  able  and  vigorous  ruler, 
sought  to  end  the  religious  controversy  centering 
about  MONOTHELETISM  by  issuing  a  decree  (648) 
forbidding  its  discussion  This  involved  him  in 
conflict  with  Pope  MARTIN  I,  whom  he  finally  had 
arrested  and  banished  In  662  Constans  removed 
to  Italy,  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  capital 
at  Rome,  checking  the  Arabs  in  Africa,  and  restoring 
Roman  power  in  the  West  He  fought  with  little 
result  against  the  Lombards  and  finally  settled  at 
Syracuse  From  there  he  directed  a  generally  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  the  Moslems  During  the 
reign  of  Constans  the  Byzantine  Empire  under- 
went an  administrative  reorganization  designed  to 
strengthen  the  emperor  and  to  facilitate  defense 
He  was  assassinated  His  son,  Constantino  IV, 
succeeded  him 

Constant,  Benjamin  (Henri  Benjamin  Constant  do 
Rebecque)  (are'  bfizhivnig'  kSstS'  du  rubeV), 
1767-1830,  French  Swiss  writer  and  political  the- 
orist, b  Lausanne  His  life  was  dominated  by  a 
scries  of  tempestuous  feminine  attachments,  and 
it  was  the  friendship  of  Mine  de  Stael  (begun  in 
1794,  broken  off  in  1809)  which  turned  him  to  po- 
litical interests  Constant  was  a  tribune  (1799- 
1801)  under  the  first  consul,  Napoleon,  but  followed 
Mine  de  Stael  on  her  banishment  (1802)  Aftei 
the  battle  of  Leipzig,  Constant  wrote  a  pamphlet 
attacking  Napoleon  and  urging  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  civil  liberties,  he  returned  to  Paris 
supporting  the  Bourbons,  but  on  Napoleon's  return 
from  Elba,  Constant  accepted  an  office  of  state 
Then,  after  Waterloo,  he  supported  the  Bourbons 
again  He  soon  became  one  of  the  opposition, 
first  as  a  pamphleteer,  then  as  a  deputy  (1819-22 
1824-30),  his  favorite  theories  were  constitutional 
monarchy  and  civil  liberties  Constant  gained  i 
great  reputation  as  a  liberal  publicist  and  pam- 
phleteer, and  his  funeral  (after  tho  July  Revolution 
1830,  which  he  had  supported)  was  the  occasion 
for  great  demonstrations  Constant's  political 
works  are  now  of  historical  importance  only,  their 
theories  of  government  on  the  English  model  were 
not  new  in  France,  but  they  helped  to  popularize 
liberal  and  laissez-faire  principles  His  chief  work 
of  literary  importance  is  a  sentimental,  introspec- 
tive, quasi-autobiographical  nouvelle,  Adolphc 
(1816,  Eng  tr  ,  1908),  parts  of  his  correspondent  e 
and  journals  have  been  published,  the  latter  us 
Le  Journal  intime  (1887-89)  and  Le  Cahier  rougt 
(1907)  See  biographies  by  E  W  Schermerhorn 
(1924)  and  Harold  Nicolson  (I«40) 

Constant,  Jean  Joseph  Benjamin  (Jean  Joseph  Ben- 
jamin-Constant) (zhfi'  Bhdrff  bfizhame'  kosta'), 
1845-1902,  French  portrait  and  subject  painter 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Cabanel  and  studied  at  the 
tfcole  des  Beaux-Arts  With  the  hanging  of  his 
firat  Salon  picture,  Hamlet  et  le  roi  (1869),  he  be- 
came widely  recognized  A  journey  to  Morocco 
influenced  his  art  and  resulted  in  a  group  of 
Oriental  scenes,  remarkable  in  color,  drama,  and 
technique  These  include  Last  Rebels  and  Justice 
tn  the  Harem  (both  Luxembourg  Mus  ,  Pans)  and 
Moroccan  Prisoners  (Bordeaux)  After  1880  he 
devoted  himself  to  mural  dec  orations,  such  as 
Paris  Convoking  the  World  (Hotel  do  Ville,  Paris) 
and  Literature  and  The  Sciences  (both  Sorbonne. 
Paris),  and  to  portraiture,  the  beat-known  ex- 
amples being  those  of  Queen  Victoria,  Queen 
Alexandra,  M  de  Blowitz,  and  Mon  fils  Andre 
(Luxembourg  Mus  ,  Paris)  Other  paintings  b\ 
Constant  are  Samson  and  Delilah,  Valley  Farm 
(National  Gall  ,  London) ,  Entrance  of  Mohammed 
II  into  Constantinople  (Toulouse) ,  and  Justinian 
in  Council  (Metiopolitan  Mus  ) 

Constant,  Paul  Henri  Benjamin,  baron  d'Estour- 
nelles  de.  see  ESTOURNELLEB  DE  CONSTANT,  PIUL 
HENRI  BENJAMIN,  BARON  D' 

Constanta  (kdnstan'tsft),  city  (pop  78,586),  SE 
Rumania,  m  the  Dobruja  It  is  the  chief  Ruma- 
nian Black  Sea  port  and  is  connected  by  oil  pipe 
line  with  Ploesti  It  was  founded  (4th  cent  A  D  ) 
bv  Constantino  I  near  the  site  of  ancient  Tomi, 
whore  Ovid  lived  in  exile  An  early  episcopal  see, 
it  has  an  Orthodox  cathedral  and  several  synago- 
gues and  mosques 

Constant  de  Rebecque,  Henri  Benjamin:  see  Cov- 
BTANT,  BENJAMIN 

Constantino  I  (Constantino  the  Great)  (kttn'stunten, 
-tin),  2887-337,  Roman  emperor,  b  Naissa  (mod- 
ern Nis,  Yugoslavia)  He  was  the  son-  of  CON- 
BTANTIUB  I  and  St  HELENA  and  was  named  in  full 
Flavms  Valerius  Constantmus  When  his  father 
was  made  Caesar  (subemperor) ,  Constantine  was 
left  at  the  court  of  DIOCLETIAN,  where  he  was  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  other  Caesar,  GALERIVS. 
When  Diocletian  and  MAXIMIAN  resigned  in  305, 
Constantius  and  Galenus  succeeded  as  emperors 
Constantius  requested  that  Constantine  be  sent 
to  him  m  Britain,  and  Gaierius  reluctantly  com- 
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plied  Constantma  died  at  York  the  next  year,  and 
his  soldiers  there  proclaimed  Constantino  emperor 
There  was,  however,  much  rivalry  for  the  vacated 
office.  In  Italy,  MAXJDNTIUS,  supported  by  the 
Romans  and  by  his  father  Maximian,  vied  with 
SEVBBUB  and  Galenus  Constantino,  accepting  the 
lesser  title  of  Caesar  from  Galerius,  stayed  aloof 
while  Maxentms  and  Maximian  defeated  Severus 
and  Galenus  He  made  an  alliance  with  Maximian, 
marrying  Maximian 's  daughter  Pausta  and  recog- 
nizing Maxontius  after  a  fashion  When  Maximian, 
falling  out  with  his  son,  fled  to  Constantino, 
Constantino  received  him  and  sheltered  him  until 
Maximian  undertook  (310)  a  revolt  against  Con- 
stantino's rule  in  Oaul  The  old  emperor  was  then 
forced  to  commit  suicide  Constantino  had  already 
declared  against  Maxentius  and  was  acting  as 
emperor,  ignoring  the  fact  that  Galenus  had  recog- 
nized Lic'iNius  in  the  East  When  Galerms  died 
in  311,  still  another  claimant  to  imperial  honor 
appeared  in  MAXIMUM,  who  allied  himself  with 
Maxentms  against  the  combination  of  Licimus  and 
Constantme  While  Licimus  moved  against  Max- 
unin,  Constantme  showed  his  ability  as  a  general 
by  moving  down  Italy  against  Maxentms  The 
rivals  for  Italy  met  at  the  Milvian  or  Mulvian 
Bridge  over  the  Tiber  near  Home  m  312  Before 
the  battle  Constantino,  who  was  already  interested 
in  Christianity,  is  said  to  have  seen  a  cross  flaming 
in  the  sky  as  the  sign  bv  which  he  would  conquer 
He  adopted  the  cross  as  his  sign  and  did  conquer 
magnificently  Maxentms  was  routed  and  killed 
The  fate  of  Christianity  hung  on  that  battle  In 
318  Constantino  and  his  fellow  omperor,  Licmius, 
met  at  Milan  and  there  issued  the  Edic  t  of  Milan, 
which  established  toleration  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  empire  (but  did  not,  as  is  sometimes 
said,  make  Christianity  the  state  religion)  Licm- 
ius, having  rid  himself  of  Maximm,  fell  out  with 
Constantino,  and  a  brief  struggle  followed  Con- 
stantino, VK tonous,  took  (315)  control  over  Greece 
and  the  Balkans,  and  an  uneasy  peace  followed 
until  in  324  Licmius  again  c  hallenged  Constantme 
This  time  he  lost  his  throne  and  ultimately  his 
life  Constantme  was  now  sole  ruler  of  the  whole 
empire,  and  in  a  reign  of  peace  he  *et  about  re- 
building the  strength  of  the  old  Rome  His  interest 
in  Christianity  continued  but  he  was  not  baptized 
a  Christian  until  on  his  deathbed  Meanwhile  he 
not  only  tolerated  paganism  but  even  encouraged 
the  strictly  anti-Christ  tan  imperial  <  ult  He  did, 
however,  set  out  to  make  Christianity  a  unified, 
single  establishment  He  convened  a  synod  at 
Ailes  in  414  to  regulate  the  Chuich  in  the  West, 
and  in  325  ho  <  on  veiled  a  c  ounc  il  at  Nicaea  to  deal 
with  the  troubles  over  Ariamsm  (see  NICAEA,  FIUBT 
COUNCIL  ot)  The  half-Christian  emperor  thus 
ey  oh  ed  the  idea  of  the  ecumonu  al  COUNCIL  For  a 
time  he  seems  to  have  favored  compromise  with 
Ananibin  and  therefore  exiled  St  Athanasms,  but 
later  he  supported  the  council  Coiibtantme  de- 
cided to  move  the  capital  to  B\zantmm,  which  he 
rebuilt  as  CONSTANTINOPLF  It  was  dedicated 
(J.iO)  to  the  Virgin,  and  no  pagan  religion  was 
allowed  in  it  Constantme  believed  himself  the 
beginner  of  a  new  era,  and  time  was  to  prove  that 
to  a  certain  extent  he  was,  as  the  founder  of  the 
Christian  empire  Ho  believed  thoioughly  m  ab- 
solutism and  brought  to  completion  the  tendency 
toward  despotic  rule  shown  by  Diocletian  He  was 
noted  for  his  bursts  of  violent  temper  He  had  his 
son  Criapus  put  to  death  on  charges  brought  by 
Jus  wife  Fausta  and  later  had  Fausta  put  to  death 
for  bunging  false  charges  His  legal  reforms  how- 
ever were  marked  by  great  humanity ,  perhaps  a 
result  of  Christian  influence  Though  he  had  done 
much  to  unify  the  empire,  at  his  death  he  divided 
it  again,  providing  for  his  three  surviving  sons  and 
also  to  some  extent  for  the  sons  of  his  half  brother 
These  nephews  were  soon  killed  (though  others, 
notably  Julian  the  Apostate,  survived),  hut  long 
contests  ensued  between  Const  tins  I,  Constantino 
II,  and  CoiiHtantms  II  See  C  M  Firth,  Con- 
ifonttnt  the  Great  (1905) ,  G  P  Baker,  Canatantvnc 
and  the  Christian  Revolution  (1930),  L  B  Hol- 
snpple,  Conatantine  the  Great  (1942),  Jacob  Burck- 
hardt,  The  Age  of  Constantme  the  Great  (Eng  tr  , 
1949) 

Constantme  II.  316-40,  Roman  emperor,  son  of  Con- 
stantme I  When  the  empire  was  divided  at  the 
death  (337)  of  Constantino  I,  among  the  brothers 
Constantms  II,  Constans  I,  and  Constantino  II, 
Constantme  II  received  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spam 
He  felt  that  he  had  been  cheated  and  demanded 
some  of  the  territory  given  CONHTANS  I  In  an 
invasion  of  Italy  intended  to  win  some  of  that 
territory,  he  was  killed  from  ambush 
ConsUntine  IV  (Constantino  Pogonatus),  d  685, 
Byzantine  emperor  (668-85),  son  and  successor  of 
Constans  II  He  defended  Constantinople  against 
the  annual  naval  attacks  of  the  Moslems,  who 
finally  withdrew  in  677,  GKEEK  PIHK  was  a  con- 
spicuous weapon  in  the  defense  Severely  defeated 
(679)  by  the  Bulgars,  he  ceded  to  them  territory 
8  of  the  Danube,  where  they  founded  a  kingdom 
In  680  he  summoned  the  Third  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  reestablished  peace  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches  by  condemning 


MONOTHELETISM.    Constantino  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Justinian  II 

Constantino  V  (Constantme  Copronymus) ,  718-75, 
Byzantine  emperor  (740-76),  son  and  successor 
of  LEO  III  An  able  general  and  administrator, 
he  fought  successfully  against  the  Arabs,  Slavs, 
and  Bulgars,  improved  the  water  supply  of  Con- 
stantinople, forcibly  resettled  the  city  after  a 
great  plague,  and  continued  his  father's  financial 
and  religious  policies  In  753  he  summoned  a 
council  at  Constantinople  which  sustained  ICONO- 
CI.ABM  He  rigidly  enforced  a  decree  forbidding  the 
use  of  images  in  worship  and  cruelly  persecuted 
monasticism  A  serious  result  of  his  religious  policy 
was  the  loss  to  the  Byzantines  of  Rome  and,  ul- 
timately, of  Italy  Pope  ZACHARIAH  broke  with 
Constantino,  and  Pope  Stephen  III  placed  Rome 
under  the  protection  of  PEPIN  THE  SHOUT  Con- 
stantino was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leo  IV 
Constantino  VI,  b  c  770,  Byzantine  emperor  (780- 
97),  son  and  successor  of  Leo  IV  His  mother, 
IRENK,  was  regent  until  790,  when  she  was  deposed 
by  a  military  revolt  Constantino  recalled  her  in 
792  and  made  her  joint  ruler  His  subsequent  a(  ts 
of  cruelty  and  his  divorce  and  remarriage  (795) 
alienated  hm  supporters,  his  actions  were  probably 
instigated  by  Irene,  who  thus  found  general  sup- 
port when  m  797  she  deposed  her  son  and  had  him 
blinded  Irene  assumed  the  imperial  title,  and 
Constantino  died  in  obsc  unt\  Dut  ing  his  minority 
the  Second  Council  of  NICMEA  took  place  (787) 
Constantino  fought  without  success  against  the 
Bulgarians  and  against  the  Arabs  under  Harun- 
al- Rash  id 

Constantino  VII  (Constantme  Porphyrogemtus) , 
905-59,  Byzantine  emperor  (912-59),  son  and 
successor  of  Leo  VI  His  reign  l>efore  945  was 
purely  nominal  A  regency  (912-19)  was  followed 
by  the  rule  (919-44)  of  the  usurper  ROM  A  NITS  I 
In  045  Constantme  expelled  the  sons  of  Romanub 
and  began  his  personal  rule  His  mam  interests  lav 
in  legal  reforms  and  in  the  encouragement  of  art 
and  learning  He  was  himself  a  scholar  and  an 
assiduous  writer  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Romanus  II,  who  probably  poisoned  him 
Constantino  XI  (Conatantine  Palaeologus).  d  1453, 
last  Byzantine  emperor  (1448-53),  brother  and 
successor  of  John  VIII  To  secure  Western  aid 
against  the  Turkish  assault  on  what  remained  of 
the  empire,  he  pioclauned  (1452)  the  union  of  the 
Roman  and  the  Eastern  churches  No  help  came, 
however,  and  in  1453  Constantino,  with  some  8,000 
Greeks,  Venetians,  and  Genoese  faced  150,000 
Turkish  besiegers  under  Sultan  Mohammed  II 
After  almost  two  months  of  heroic  defense  directed 
by  the  emperor,  the  city  fell  Constantino  died 
fighting  with  his  last  men 

Constantme,  18(>8-1923,  king  of  the  Hellenes  eldest 
son  of  George  I,  whom  he  succeeded  in  19KJ  In 
the  First  World  War  he  opposed  the  pro-Allied 
policy  of  the  Greek  premier,  Eleuthcnos  VENIZE- 
LOH,  and  was  forced  to  abdicate  in  1917  undei 
Allied  military  pressure  His  second  son,  \LEX- 
ANDER,  succeeded  on  the  throne  Recalled  (1920) 
on  Alexander's  death,  he  continued  the  war  against 
Turkey  although  the  Allies  withdrew  their  support 
from  Greece  The  Turkish  victory  at  Smyrna 
caused  a  military  rebellion,  and  Constantino  in 
1922  was  again  deposed  and  exiled  His  eldest  son, 
George  II,  succeeded 

Constantino,  d  411,  Roman  general  He  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  troops  in  Britain  in  407 
and  raised  the  banner  of  revolt  against  the  Western 
emperor,  Honorius  Constantme  conquered  Gaul 
and,  through  his  son,  took  Spam  He  forced  rec  og- 
nitiou  from  Honorius  as  joint  emperor,  but  his  tri- 
umph was  short  The  c  ounten  evolt  of  Gt  RONTIUS 
halted  him,  and  he  was  defeated  by  Honorius' 
general  Constantius  (later  Emperor  CONSTANTIUS 
III)  Constantme  was  beheaded  His  withdrawal 
of  Roman  troops  from  Britain  had  greatly  weak- 
ened the  Roman  hold  on  that  island  (see  BRITUN) 
Constantino,  am  Cirta,  city  (pop  80,233),  capital 
of  Constantino  dcpt  ,  E  Algeria  It  is  an  important 
market  and  industrial  center,  handling  gram  and 
manufacturing  textiles  and  leather  goods  On  a 
plateau  that  is  deeply  cut  by  ravines,  Constantino 
is  directly  on  the  gorge  of  the  Rhumel  river  It  was, 
originally  a  Carthaginian  settlement,  and  as  Cnta 
it  waa  tho  capital  and  commercial  center  of 
Numidia  and  an  important  shipping  point  in  tho 
Roman  gram  supply  Destroyed  (AD  311)  in 
the  war  that  preceded  the  accession  of  Constantino 
I,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Constantino  himself  and  re- 
named for  him  It  later  sank  in  importance,  but 
attained  some  prominence  under  the  Turks  in 
the  18th  cent  The  French  took  it  in  1837  and  in 
the  20th  cent  developed  it  The  population  is 
more  than  half  Moslem  Tho  city  is  modern  but 
has  interesting  reminders  of  the  past,  especially 
ruins  of  Roman  fortifications 

ConsUntine  (-ten),  village  (pop  1,384),  SW  Mich  , 
on  the  St  Joseph  near  the  Ind  line  and  S  of  Kala- 
mazoo,  settled  1828,  mo  1837  Butter  is  produced 
by  the  cooperative  creamery 

ConsUntine,  Donation  of,  Latin  Constitutum  Con- 
gtantim,  forged  document,  probably  drafted  in  the 
8th  cent  It  purported  to  be  a  grant  by  Emperor 


Constantme  I  of  great  temporal  power  in  Italy  and 
the  West  to  the  PAPACY  Its  purpose  was  Apparently 
to  enhance  papal  territorial  claims  in  Italy  by 
giving  them  greater  antiquity  The  document  also 
recognised  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  popes, 
but  this  statement  had  no  weight,  since  at  no 
time  was  it  argued  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
that  spiritual  authority  could  emanate  from  the 
emperor  It  was  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ever  of 
groat  practical  value,  nor  was  it,  as  is  sometimes 
asserted,  universally  accepted  in  the  Middle  Ages 
It  owes  its  great  fame  to  the  fact  that  the  scholar 
Lorenzo  VALLA  demonstrated  the  falsity  of  the 
document  by  critical  methods  that  became  the 
model  for  later  textual  criticism  and  are  said  by 
some  to  be  the  beginning  of  modem  textual  criticism 
ConsUntine  Nikolayevich  (nek61aya'vfch),  1827-92, 
grand  duke  of  Russia,  brother  of  Alexander  II 
He  supported  all  the  liberal  policies  of  his  brother, 
who  gave  him  command  of  the  fleet  and  made  him 
governor  general  of  Poland  in  1862  There  his 
conciliatory  pohcv  could  not  prevent  tho  insur- 
rection of  1863  He  resigned  and  in  1865  was 
appointed  president  of  the  council  of  the  empire 
Suspected  of  conspiracy'  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
III,  he  fell  into  disgrace 

ConsUntine  the  African,  c  1020-c  1087,  translator  of 
Arabic  works  into  Latin  He  was  probably  born  at 
Carthage,  lived  for  a  time  at  Salerno,  and  finally 
retired  to  the  Benedictuie  monastery  at  Monte 
Cassino  His  translations  had  an  important  in- 
fluence on  European  medicine  from  the  12th  to 
the  17th  cent 

ConsUntine  the  Great  sec  CONSTANTINE  I,  Roman 
emperor 

Constantinople,  former  capital  of  the  BYZANTINK 
EMI-IKI.  and  of  the  OTTOMAN  EMI-IRK,  since  1930 
offic  mlly  called  Istanbul  (for  location  and  desc  np- 
tion,  see  IHTANBLL)  It  was  founded  (A  D  330) 
at  ancient  BYZANTIUM  as  the  new  capital  of  tho 
Roman  Empire  by  CON«T\NTINF  I,  after  whom  it 
is  namod  The  largest  and  most  splendid  European 
city  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Constantinople  shared 
the  glories  arid  y  icisMtudes  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, which  in  the  end  was  reduced  to  the  city  and 
its  environs  Though  besieged  innumerable  times 
by  various  peoples,  it  was  taken  only  three  times — 
in  1204  by  tho  army  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  (see 
CRUSAUKS),  in  1261  by  MICHAEL  VIII,  and  in  1453 
by  Sultan  MOHAMMED  II  An  early  inner  wall  wa« 
erected  by  Constantme  I,  and  the  enlarged  Con- 
stantinople was  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall  of 
fortihc  ations,  begun  (5th  cent )  by  Theodosms  II 
Built  on  seven  hills,  the  city  on  the  Bosporus  pre- 
sented tho  aspect  of  an  impregnable  fortress  en- 
closing a  sea  of  magnificent  palaces  and  gilded 
domes  and  towers  At  its  greatest  period,  in  the 
10th  cent  it  had  c  1,000,000  inhabitants,  repre- 
senting nearly  even  race  m  the  world  The 
church  of  H-VGIA  SOPHU,  tho  sacred  palace  of  the 
emperors  (a  city  in  itself),  tho  hug©  hippodrome, 
center  of  the  popular  life,  and  the  Golden  Gate 
the  chief  entrance  into  the  city,  were  among  the 
largest  of  the  scores  of  churches,  public  edifices, 
and  monuments  that  lined  tho  broad  areaded 
avenues  and  squareb  Constantinople  had  an  al- 
most inconceivable  wealth  of  artistic  and  literary 
treasures  before  it  was  sacked  in  1204  and  in  1463 
Virtually  depopulated  when  it  fell  to  the  Turks 
the  c  ity  soon  flourished  again  under  tho  sultans 
(whose  court  was  called  the  Sublime  Porte)  as  one 
of  the  great  political  and  commercial  centers  of 
Europe  After  tho  I1  irst  World  War  it  was  occupied 
(1918-23)  by  the  Allies  In  1922  tho  last  sultan  wa-, 
deposed,  and  Ankara  became  the  new  Turkish 
capital 

Constantinople,  First  Council  of,  381,  the  second 
ecumenical  council,  conyened  by  Thoodosius  I  to 
confirm  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Nieaea  (wo 
NIC\EA,  FIRST  COUNCIL  OF)  and  to  decide  who 
was  bishop  of  Constantinople  There  was  no  rep- 
resentative from  the  West  The  council  reinstated 
St  GREGORY  NAZIAN/FN  as  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople and  appointed  his  successor  when  he  resigned 
soon  afterward  Meanwhile,  the  president  of  the 
council,  St  MFLEm.8,  died,  the  council  elected 
Fi  A\I\N  ot  ANTIOCH  in  his  place,  and  the  Antioch- 
ene schism  went  on  Tho  council  confirmed  the  dog- 
mas of  Nieaea  and,  ac  c  ording  to  tradition,  c  om posed 
the  Nu  ene  Creed  (see  <  KEKD)  It  condemned  all 
the  c  urrent  heresies,  partic  ularly  Ariamsm  and 
Apollmananihm  One  canon,  making  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople  second  only  to  the  pope  in  pre- 
cedence, was  not  admitted  in  the  West  until  the 
Fourth  Lateran  Council  (1215)  The  council  as 
a  whole  was  admitted  as  ecumenical  by  the  Em- 
peror Mercian  (452)  and  by  Pope  Hormisdas 
(c  520). 

Constantinople.  Second  Council  of,  553,  regarded  by 
Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  churches  as  the  fifth 
ecumenical  council  It  was  convened  by  Emperor 
Justinian  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  Three 
Chapters  and  the  dispute  with  Pope  VIUILIUS  It 
was  completely  dominated  by  the  emperor  There 
were  no  Western  bishops  present,  except  for  six 
Africans  The  council  condemned  the  Three 
Chapters  without  prejudice  to  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  (see  CHALCEDON,  COUNCIL  OF),  which 
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CONSTANTINOPLE,  THIRD  COUNCIL  OP 

had  exonerated  them.  The  council  also  seems  to 
have  judged  VigUraa  deposed  The  results  of  the 
council  were  to  alienate  both  the  Neetonans  and 
the  West.  Vigplius  subsequently  made  a  pronounce- 
ment agreeing  doctanaUy  with  the  council.  The 
ecumenicity  of  thu  council  wag  only  slowly  ac- 
cepted in  the  West;  but  the  papal  confirmation  of 
its  canons  gave  it  the  necessary  prestige.  The 
original  canons  are  loat 

Constantinople,  Third  Council  of,  680,  regarded  by 
Roman.  Catboho  and  Orthodox  churches  as  the 
sixth  ecumenical  council  It  was  convoked  by  Em- 
peror Constantino  IV  to  deal  with  MONOTHELE- 
TISM.  The  council  was  attended  by  more  than  160 
bishops  from  all  over  the  world,  and  it  was  presided 
over  by  the  papal  legates.  It  condemned  Monoth- 
efotism  very  clearly  by  defining  the  orthodox 
faith  to  accept  a  separate  will  and  operation  in  each 
of  the  natures  of  Christ  It  also  condemned  several 
churchmen  as  Monothebtes,  among  them  HONO- 
Bltrs  I.  The  condemnation  of  Hononus  is  a  mucb- 
diaeuased  point  in  church  history.  The  Orthodox 
Church  accepts  as  an  ecumenical  part  of  the  Third 
Council  Of  Constantinople  the  Oriental  Council  of 
682,  summoned  by  Justinian  II.  This  is  called  in 
the  West  the  Trullan  Synod  because  it  met  in 
Trullo,  i.e..  in  the  dome  of  the  palace,  or  the  Qumi- 
sext  Synod  [Latin,  -fifth-eixth)  because  it  is  con- 
sidered in  the  East  to  supplement  the  fifth  and 
sixth  ecumemcal  councils.  The  Trullan  Synod  was 


entirely  legislative,  and  its  principal  work  was  the 
pronouncement  of  the  obligation  to  observe  the 
canons  of  the  Apostolic  CONSTITUTIONS.  There  was 
apparently  in  the  legislation  an  anti-Western  tone, 
and  certain  practices  of  the  West  were  condemned 

Constantinople,  Fourth  Council  of,  869-70,  regarded 
as  the  eighth  ecumenical  council  by  the  modern 
Roman  Cathobc  Church  It  has  never  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Orthodox  Church,  which  recognises 
instead  the  council  of  880  that  supported  PHOTIUS 
The  council  of  869  was  convoked  at  the  suggestion 
of  Basil  I,  the  new  emperor,  to  confirm  the  restora- 
tion of  St  IGNATIUS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  to  the  see 
which  Photius  had  resigned.  Only  12  bishops  at- 
tended at  first,  and  never  more  than  103  The 
legates  of  Adrian  II  presided  Photius  had  already 
been  condemned,  without  a  hearing,  at  a  Roman 
svnod.  At  Constantinople  his  defense  was  cut 
short,  and  when  he  refused  to  sign  his  own  con- 
demnation, he  was  excommunicated  The  result  of 
these  councils  was  to  intensify  the  bitterness  be- 
tween East  and  West 

Constantinople,  Latin  Empire  of,  1204-61,  feudal 
empire  established  m  the  8  Balkan  Peninsula  and 
the  Greek  archipelago  by  the  leaders  of  the  Fourth 
Crusade  (see  CRUSADES)  after  the  fall  (1204)  of 
the  Byaantme  Empire  It  was  modeled  on  the 
Latin  Kingdom  of  JERUSALEM  Its  core  was  the 
empire  of  Romania,  on  both  sides  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, its  rulers  were  also  suzerains  of  the  kingdom 
Of  Thessalomca,  the  principality  of  Achaia,  and 
other  fiefs.  BALDWIN  I,  HENRY  OF  FLANDERS, 
Peter  of  Courtenay,  ROBERT  or  COURTENAY, 
JOHN  OP  BRIENNE,  and  BALDWIN  II  were  the 
rulers.  The  empire  deteriorated  immediately  after 
its  creation,  being  beset  by  the  Greek  emperors  of 
Nicaea  (see  NICAEA,  KMPIRE  OF*)  and  despots  of 
Epirus  (see  EPIRUS,  DBSPOTATOF),  by  the  Buigare 
under  IVAN  II  (Ivan  Asen),  by  the  Turks,  and  by 
internal  discord  In  1222  Thessalomca  fell  to  the 
despot  of  Epirus  By  1224  the  Nicaean  Emperor 
JOHN  III  had  recovered  Asia  Minor  Constanti- 
nople, nearly  captured  bv  Ivan  Asen  m  1234,  fell 
to  Emperor  MICHAEL  VIII  m  1261.  Venice,  how- 
ever, retained  possession  of  most  of  the  Greek  isles, 
the  duchy  of  ATHENS  passed  under  Catalan  rule, 
and  Achaia  stayed  in  the  hands  of  the  VILLE- 
HARDOUIN  family  until  1278. 

Constantius  I,  (Constantius  Chlorus)  (kunstan'- 
shus),  c. 250-30$,  Roman  emperor  (305-6)  An 
able  general,  he  put  away  St.  Helena  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  MAXIMJAN  He  was  made  Caesar 
(aubemperor)  under  Maximum  in  203  and  added  to 
the  luster  of  his  name  when  his  forces  defeated  the 
rebel  Carausius.  He  went  to  Britain,  where  he  put 
down  a  rebellion  m  296  Back  in  Gaul  m  298  he  de- 
feated the  Alemamu  His  vigor  and  his  moderation 
made  him  popular  with  the  people  of  the  colonies 
as  well  as  with  his  soldiers  He  was,  however, 
viewed  suspiciously  by  the  other  Caesar,  Galertus 
The  two  emperors,  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  abdi- 
cated m  205,  and  Constantius  and  Galerius  became 
emperors.  The  next  year,  however,  Conatantiue 
died  at  York.  His  imperial  office  was  claimed  by 
his  son  Constantino  (CONSTANTINO  I),  but  there 
was  a  long  contest  for  it. 

Constsntins  Q,  317-61,  Roman  emperor,  son  of 
Constantino  I  When  the  empire  was  divided  (337) 
at  the  death  of  Constantino,  Constant! us  II  was 
given  rule  over  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  while 
his  brothers,  Constans  I  and  Constantino  II,  re- 
ceived other  portions.  He  fought  successfully 
against  the  Persians  and  built  up  hie  power  When 
m  350  the  murder  of  Constana  I  threw  the  West 
into  disorder,  Conatantius  II  defeated  the  usurping 
Magnentms  and  became  sole  emperor  He  gave 
great  power  to  hig  cousin  Julian  (JULIAN  THE  APOS- 
TATE) in  Gaul,  and  Julian  proved  unexpectedly  suc- 


cessful. New  trouble  havmff  broken  out  with  the 
Persians,  Constantius  ordered  Julian  to  the  East, 
but  JuJian'e  men  revolted  and  proclaimed  (360) 
Julian  emperor  in  the  West  Constantius  set  out  to 
repress  this  rebellion,  but  died  ou  the  way,  naming 
Julian  as  his  successor.  A  confirmed  Arian,  Con- 
stantius was  involved  m  a  struggle  with  St.  Atha- 
nasius  and  at  the  same  time  repressed  paganism 
vigorously. 

Constantius  lit,  d.  421,  Roman  emperor  of  the  West 
(421)  In  411,  as  the  general  of  HOKORIUS,  he  de- 
feated GBRONTIUS  and  CONSTANTINB  (d.  411), 
thereafter  he  was  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  West 
Aspiring  to  the  hand  of  the  emperor's  sister  GALLA 
PLACIDIA,  he  was  the  leading  opponent  of  peace 
with  his  rival  ATAULF  the  Visigoth,  whom  he  drove 
from  Gaul  into  Spam  shortly  after  Ataulf's  mar- 
riage to  Galla  PlacKha  (414).  In  416,  after  Ataulf 's 
assassination,  he  made  peace  with  the  new  Viai- 
gothic  king,  Wallia,  and  in  417  he  married  Galls 
Plaoidia.  He  was  the  prime  mover  in  granting  local 
government  to  Gaul  (418)  and  in  settling  the  Visi- 
goths m  Aquitaine  (419).  In  421  Galla  Placidia 
persuaded  her  brother  to  take  Constatitius  as  his 
colleague,  but  he  lived  to  suffer  the  inconveniences 
of  iua  new  dignity  only  a  few  months.  He  was  the 
father  of  Valentmian  III. 

Constellation  (kSnstlla'shun),  U.S.  frigate,  launched 
in  1797  The  frigate  was  built  to  serve  against  the 
pirates  of  the  Bar  bar  y  States,  but  after  the  out- 
break (1798)  of  the  near-war  between  the  United 


States  and  France,  she  was  stationed  in  Caribbean 
waters  After  the  Constellation,  commanded  by 
Thomas  Truxtun,  encountered  and  captured  (Fob  , 
1899)  the  vessel  Insurgent*,  she  won  (Feb ,  1900)  a 
hard-fought  victory  over  another  French  frigate, 
the  Vengeance  The  Constellation  was  blockaded 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  during  the  War  of  1812,  but  fur- 
ther victories  followed  in  the  Mediterranean  in 

1815.  The  Conciliation  was  assigned  to  blockade 
patrol  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  used  (1873-03)  as  a 
training  ship  at  Annapolis,  Norfolk,  and  Philadel- 
phia before  being  made  (1894)  a  stationary  ship  at 
Newport,  R.I. 

constellation  (k&nstlUVshiln),  name  used  originally 
for  a  group  of  stars  which  seemed  to  form  a  con- 
figuration in  the  sky  The  meaning  of  the  word  has 
been  extended  to  refer  to  a  definite  area  of  the  sky, 
and  the  positions  of  heavenly  bodies  are  located  in 
terms  of  these  areas.  The  88  recognized  constella- 
tions fill  the  entire  sky,  and  the  boundaries  were 
established  in  1 928  by  the  International  Astronomi- 
cal Union.  In  antiquity  48  constellations  were 
identified  Constellations  bear  the  names  of  myth- 
ological heroes,  e  g  ,  Hercules,  Perseus,  and  Orion, 
of  animals,  e.g  ,  Draco  the  Dragon,  Cygnus  the 
Swan,  and  Leo  the  Lion,  and  of  objects,  e  g  ,  Libra 
the  Scales  and  Corona  the  Crown  Those  recog- 
nized .after  the  early  Greek  and  Roman  period  were 
given  Latin  names  The  movement  of  the  earth 
in  its  orbit  causes  the  sun,  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
to  appear  to  move  in  a  circle  through  the  heavens 
The  12  constellations  in  this  apparent  path  (called 
the  ecliptic)  are  known  as  the  sodiacal  constella- 
tions (see  ZODIAC)  In  1603  Johann  Bayer  intro- 
duced a  system  of  designating  the  brighter  stars  of 
a  constellation  in  order  of  their  brightness  (or  ac- 
cording to  their  relative  positions  m  cases  where 
several  are  of  about  the  same  brightness)  by  using 
Greek  letters  and  the  Latin  genitive  of  the  constel- 
lation name  In  the  constellation  Taurus  the  Bull, 
for  example,  Aldebaran,  the  brightest  star,  is  called 
Alpha  Tauri,  and  the  second  brightest  star  is 
Beta  Tarut 

constipation,  disturbed  intestinal  function  accom- 
panied by  delayed  or  incomplete  passage  of  feces 
Prolonged  constipation  results  in  other  disturb- 
ances, the  symptoms  of  which  may  be  headache, 
fatigue,  loss  of  appetite,  and  INDIGESTION  Con- 
stipation may  be  caused  by  faulty  diet,  lack  of 
exercise,  irregular  habits,  mechanical  obstruction 
of  the  intestinal  tract,  or  muscular  spasm  caused 
by  psychological  factors  Treatment  includes 
drinking  plenty  of  water,  general  exercise,  local 
massage,  forming  regular  habits  of  elimination, 
and  a  diet  including  roughage,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables Treatment  vanes,  however,  with  the  type 
of  constipation  A  bland  diet  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary. Cathartics  and  enemas  should  be  adminis- 
tered only  when  prescribed  by  a  physician 

Constitution,  U  &  44-gun  frigate,  nicknamed  Old 
Ironside*  She  was  perhaps  the  most  famous  vessel 
m  the  history  of  the  U.S  navy  Authorised  by 
Congress  ui  1794,  she  was  launched  in  1797  and  was 
commissioned  and  put  to  sea  m  1798  in  the  near- 
war  with  the  French  She  participated  in  the  Tn- 
pohtan  War.  In  the  War  of  1812,  serving  as  flag- 
ship for  Isaac  HULL,  she  won  a  battle  with  the 
British  vessel  Guerriereon  Aug  19,  1812,  and  under 
the  command  of  William  Bambridge  she  defeated 
the  Java  on  Dec  20,  1812.  Charles  Stewart  was 
commanding  the  Constitution  when  on  Feb.  20, 

1816,  she  overcame  the  Cyvne  and  the  Levant 
(though  the  Levant  was  later  recaptured  by  the 
British)     The  Conatt/utem  was  condemned  as  un- 
seaworthy,  but  public  sentiment,  aroused  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes'*  poem,  "Old  Ironsides/'  saved 
the  ship  from  dismantling,  and  she  was  rebuilt  in 


1833.  She  was  laid  up  at  the  Portsmouth  navy 
yard  in  1866  and  was  there  used  as  a  training  ship 
In  1877  she  was  rebuilt,  and  the  next  year  she 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  In  1897  she  was  stored  at  the 
Boston  navy  yard,  and  m  1926,  under  authorisa- 
tion of  Congress,  she  was  rebuilt  by  public  subscrip- 
tion After  a  tour  of  important  U.S.  seaports  in 
1931,  the  ConrfftwrtoH  returned  in  1934  to  Boston 
See  James  Barnes.  Nwal  Actwm  of  the  War  of  1812 
(1896),  Ira  N.  Hollis,  The  Fngnte  ConaKtutien 
(1901) ;  Elliot  Snow,  On  the  Deck  of  "Old  Jronndet" 
(1932) 

constitution,  the  fundamental  principles  of  govern- 
ment m  a  nation,  either  implied  m  its  laws,  institu- 
tions, and  customs  or  embodied  in  one  document 
or  in  several.  In  the  first  category— customary  aad 
unwritten  constitutions — is  the  British  constitu- 
tion, which  is  contained  implicitly  m  the  whole 
body  of  common  and  statutory  law  of  the  realm 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  goA,  e  ru- 
men t.  It  is  termed  flexible,  for  it  may  be  modified 
by  an  ordinary  act  of  PARLIAMENT  or  by  judicial  de- 
cisions. In  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  cent.— as  a  re- 
sult of  the  American  Revolution,  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  revolutions  against  Spam  in  Latin 
America,  and  the  H evolution  of  1848  in  Europe — 
many  countries,  having  made  sharp  political  and 
economic  departures  from  the  past,  had  little  legal 
custom  to  rely  upon  and  therefore  set  forth  their 
organic  laws  m  written  constitutions.  While  the 
written  constitutions  of  several  countries  could,  in 
theory,  be  drastically  changed  overnight  by  legis- 
lative enactment  (and  thus  are  also  termed/teastWe) , 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  classified 
as  ntftd — one  that  has  superior  sanction  to  the  or- 
dinary laws  of  the  land  and  that  is  subject  to  a 
gradual  process  of  amendment  Its  so-called  ri- 
gidity, however,  has  been  counterbalanced  by 
growth  and  usage,  statutory  elaboration  (see  CON- 
GRESS or  THM  UNITED  STATES)  and  judicial  con- 
struction (see  SUPREME  COURT,  UNITED  STATES, 
and  MARSHALL,  JOHN)  were  erected  on  the  base  of 
the  written  document  drawn  up  at  the  FEDKHAI, 
CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVRNTION  at  Philadelphia  in 
1787  The  Constitution  (see  FtotHALisT  PAPERS, 
HAMILTON,  ALEXANDER,  MADISON,  JAMES),  signed 
on  Sept  17, 1787,  and  ratified  by  the  required  num- 
ber of  states  (rune)  by  June  21,  1788,  superseded 
tho  original  charter  of  the  United  States  in  force 
since  1781  (see  CONFEDERATION,  ARTICLES  or)  and 
established  the  system  of  Federal  government 
which  began  to  function  in  1789  The  Constitution 
is  concise,  and  its  very  brevity  and  its  general 
statement  of  prinnples  have,  by  accident  more 
than  by  design,  made  possible  the  extension  ot 
meaning  that  has  fostered  growth  There  are  hut 
seven  articles  and  a  Preamble,  21  amendments 
have  been  adopted.  The  Preamble  does  not  t  outer 
power  but  has  been  of  great  importance  because  of 
the  weight  placed  on  ita  first  worda,  "We  tho 
People  of  the  United  States,"  by  the  advcxates  of 
a  strong  union  arguing  against  the  proponents  of 
STATES'  RIGHTS  Another  phrase  of  the  Preamble, 
"to  .  promote  the  general  Welfare,"  has  been  of 
great  importance  m  upholding  mm  h  recent  social 
legislation,  for  which  no  warrant  could  be  found  in 
the  enumerated  poweis  of  Congress  Article  1  of 
the  Constitution  sots  up  the  U  S  Congress,  in  two 
divisions — the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— and  enumerates  its  powers  in  8e<  tioa  8 
The  last  paragraph  of  this  section  gives  Congress 
the  implied  power  "to  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  Execution" 
the  enumerated  or  expressed  powers  Vital  assur- 
ances of  liberty  to  American  citizens  (e  g  ,  <  lause*s 
guaranteeing  the  writ  of  HAUBAB  CORPUS  and  pro- 
hibiting bills  of  attainder  and  ox  ;x>st  facto  laws) 
and  limitations  on  state  powers  are  included  in  Sec- 
tions 9  and  10  respectively  Article  2  creates  an 
executive  branch  of  government  headed  by  the 
President,  elected,  along  with  the  Vice  President, 
for  a  term  of  four  years  (see  PRESIDENT  and  ELEC- 
TORAL, COLLEGE)  Article  3  provides  for  a  judi<  mry 
and  defines  TREASON  Article  4,  dealing  with  rela- 
tions of  the  states  (see  CONFLICT  or  LAWS),  estab- 
lishes interstate  comity  Section  2  provides  that 
"the  Citizens  of  oath  State  ahalJ  be  entitled  to  all 
Privileges  arid  Immunities  of  the  Citizens  in  the 
several  States"  and  for  the  extradition  of  criminals. 
The  admission  of  new  states  into  the  Union  and  the 
government  of  territories  is  provided  for  by  Sec- 
tion 3,  and  Section  4  guarantees  to  every  state  a 
republican  form  of  government  Article  6  provides 
for  amending  the  Constitution  (see  AMENDMENT) 
Article  6  assured  the  validity  of  debts  contracted 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  asserts 
the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
laws  in  case  of  conflict  with  those  of  the  states  It 
also  provides  for  an  oath  of  office  and  specifically 
forbids  any  religious  test  for  office  Article  7  de- 
clared that  the  Constitution  should  go  in  to  force 
when  ratified  by  rune  states.  An  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  the  Constitution  is  the  provision  for  the 
separation  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches  of  government  and  for  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  among  these  branches,  The  Constitu- 
tion haa  undergone  gradual  alteration  with  the 
growth  of  the  Qovntty.  Some  of  the  2 1  amendments 
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were  brought  on  by  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
However,  the  first  nine  Amendments,  which  consti- 
tute the  Bill  of  Right*,  were  added  within  two  years 
M  ft  remit  of  widespread  feelmg  that  the  Federal 
Constitution,  unlike  the  majority  of  state  constitu- 
tions, insufficiently  guaranteed  individual  liberties. 
They  guarantee  (First  Amendment)  the  freedom  of 
worship,  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  assembly,  and  of 
petition  to  the  government  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances; (Second  Amendment)  the  right  to  bear 
arms— adopted  with  reference  to  state  muitiaa; 
(Third  Amendment)  freedom  from  the  quartering 
of  soldiers  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the 
house;  and  (Fourth  Amendment)  freedom  from 
search  except  with  warrant  They  further  guaran- 
tee (Fifth  Amendment)  that  no  person  shall  be  held 
for  an  infamous  crime  without  indictment,  b«  twice 
put  in  "jeopardy  of  life  or  limb"  for  the  same  of- 
fense, be  compelled  to  testify  against  himself,  or 
*'be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law"  and  establish  that  private  prop- 
erty may  not  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just 
compensation  The  Sixth  Amendment  guaran- 
tees the  right  of  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  im- 
partial jury  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  while  the 
Seventh  Amendment  guarantees  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  in  all  common-law  suits  "where  the  value 
in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,"  and 
the  Eighth  Amendment  prohibits  excessive  bail 
and  fines  and  "cruel  and  unusual"  punishment. 
The  Ninth  Amendment  states  that  "the  enumera- 
tion in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained 
by  the  people  "  By  the  Tenth  Amendment,  gener- 
ally considered  with  the  first  nine  (they  all  went 
into  effect  in  1791),  "The  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people  "  Powers  re- 
served to  the  states  are  often  termed  "residual 
powers  "  The  Eleventh  Amendment  (1798)  pro- 
hibits suits  against  any  state  by  citizens  of  another 
state  or  by  foreigners  (see  SOVEREIGNTY)  The 
Twelfth  (1804)  revises  the  method  of  electing  the 
President  and  Vice  President.  The  Thirteenth 
(1865),  Fourteenth  (1868),  and  Fifteenth  amend- 
ments, arising  out  of  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction, abolish  slavery  and  guarantee  civil  rights 
and  the  suffrage  to  U  8  citizens,  including  former 
slaves  The  FOURTEENTH  AMENDMENT  enjoins  on 
states  the  "due  process"  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment and  forbids  abridgment  of  the  "privileges  or 
immunities"  of  US  citizens  and  denial  of  their 
"equal  protection"  under  the  law  The  Sixteenth 
amendment  (1913)  authorizes  the  INCOME  TAX  and 
the  Seventeenth  (1913)  institutes  the  direct,  popu- 
lar election  of  Senators  The  Eighteenth  (1919)— 
repealed  by  the  Twenty-first  (1933)— introduced 
PROHIBITION  The  Nineteenth  (1921)  grants 
WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  The  Twentieth  (1933)  abol- 
ishes the  "lame-duck"  Congress  and  alters  the  date 
of  the  presidential  inauguration  The  wording  of 
the  Constitution  is  general,  necessitating  interpre- 
tation, and  any  short  summary  is  only  rough  and 
approximate  From  its  very  beginnings,  the  Con- 
stitution has  been  subject  to  violent  controversies, 
not  only  in  interpretation  of  some  of  its  phrases, 
but  also  between  tho  "loose  construction  ists"  and 
"strict  constructiomsts  "  The  middle  of  the  19th 
oent  saw  a  tremendous  struggle  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  Union  and  the  extent  of  states'  rights 
The  Civil  War  decided  the  case  in  favor  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  strong  union,  and  since  that  time  the 
general  tendency  has  been  toward  the  centralisa- 
tion and  strengthening  of  Federal  power  See  C  A 
Beard,  An  Economic  Interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion (1925),  W  B  Munro,  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  (1930);  F  A  Magruder  and  Q.  8. 
Claire,  The  Constitution  (1933),  C  H  Mcllwain, 
Constitutionalism,  Ancient  and  Modern  (1940);  C. 
B  Swisher,  The  Growth  of  Constitutional  Power  in 
the  United  States  (1946);  B  J  Hendnck,  Bulwark 
of  the  Republic  (rev  ed  ,  1947),  D  H  J  Chalmers, 
Constitutional  Laws  of  Cheat  Britain  (6th  ed  ,  1948) , 
E  8  Corwin,  The  Constitution  and  What  It  Means 
Today  (10th  ed  ,  1948),  R  H  Fitsgibbon,  Constitu- 
tion* of  the  Americas  (1948);  A  H  Kelly  and  W  A 
Harbison,  The  American  Constitution  (1948),  C  F 
Strong,  Modem  Political  Constitutions  (3ded  ,  1949). 

Constitutions!  Convention:  see  FEDERAL  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION. 

Constitutions!  Union  party,  in  U  8.  history,  formed 
when  the  conflict  of  North  and  South  broke  down 
the  older  parties  The  Constitutional  Union  group, 
composed  of  former  Whigs  and  remnants  of  the 
Know-Nothings  and  other  groups  m  the  South, 
was  organized  just  before  the  election  of  1860 
Delegates  from  20  states  attended  the  party  con- 
vention at  Baltimore  m  May,  1860,  and  John 
BBLL,,  of  Tennessee,  and  Edward  EVSRBTT,  of 
Massachusetts,  were  nominated  for  President  and 
Vice  President  The  party  recognised  "no  political 
principle  but  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  the 
union  of  the  states  and  the  enforcement  of  laws." 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  were  earned 
in  the  election 

Constitution  Island,  in  the  Hudson  nver  opposite 
West  Point  and  in  the  U.S.  military  reservation 


It  is  joined  to  the  east  bank  of  the  nver  by  radroad 
bridges.  The  nuns  of  old  Fort  Constitution  (1775) 
are  here.  In  the  Revolution  a  chain  was  stretched 
across  the  Hudson  between  the  island  and  West 
Point  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  British  ships  The 
island  was  long  the  home  of  Susan  WARMER. 
Constitution  of  Athens,  treatise  by  Aristotle  It 
was  lost  until  discovered  in  Egypt  m  the  late  19th 
cent  It  is  a  history  of  Athenian  government  and 
an  account  of  its  operation  in  the  time  of  Aristotle 
It  is  invaluable  as  a  source. 
Constitution  of  the  United  States :  see  CONSTITUTION. 
Constitutions,  Apostolic,  late  4th-century  compila- 
tion, in  eight  books,  of  administrative  canons  for 
the  clergy  and  the  laity  and  of  guides  for  worship. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  works  of  the  apostles, 
but  actually  included  portions  of  apocryphal  letters, 
most  of  the  DID  ACHE,  and  fragments  from  Hip- 
poiytus  and  PAPIAS  The  whole  is  a  valuable  pri- 
mary source  on  early  church  history  and  practice 
The  Third  Council  of  Constantinople  made  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  binding. 
consubstsntistion:  see  LORD'S  SUPPER 
consul,  title  of  the  two  chief  magistrates  of  ancient 
Rome.  The  institution  is  supposed  to  have  arisen 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  traditionally  in 
510  B  C  ,  and  it  was  well  established  by  the  early 
4th  cent  B.C.  The  consuls  led  the  troops,  con- 
trolled  the  treasury,  and  were  supreme  in  govern- 
ment At  first  only  patricians  were  eligible,  but 
the  Liciman  law  m  367  B.C  opened  the  office  to 
plebeians  Generally  before  being  consul  a  man  had 
to  have  experience  as  quaestor,  aedile,  and  prae- 
tor, and  the  minimum  age  for  ft  consul  was  nor- 
mally set  at  40  or  45  Ex-consuls  became  provin- 
cial governors  as  proconsuls.  The  year  was  identi- 
fied as  the  tune  when  So-and-8o  and  Such-and-Such 
were  consuls  Under  the  empire  the  title  of  consul 
was  continued  but  became  a  mere  title  of  honor, 
conferred  sometimes  on  small  boys  or  infants 
consular  service,  organised  body  of  agents  main- 
tamed  by  a  government  at  the  important  ports  and 
trade  centers  of  a  foreign  country  to  protect  the 
persons  and  interests  ol  its  nationals  and  aid  them 
in  every  way  possible  The  duties,  for  instance,  of 
U  8  consuls  in  foreign  countries  include  the  cer- 
tification of  invoices  of  merchandise  valued  at 
more  than  $100,  execution  of  landing  certificates, 
disinfection  of  merchandise  from  districts  having 
infectious  diseases,  issuing  and  visaing  of  pass- 
ports for  his  country,  certification  of  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  cargo,  crew,  and  passengers  of 
vessels  clearing  from  foreign  ports  for  ports  of  the 
United  States,  settlement  of  estates  of  citizens  dy- 
ing intestate  m  foreign  countries,  protection  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  reclamation  of  de- 
serters, examination  of  prospe<  tive  immigrants  to 
the  United  States,  adjustment  of  differences  be- 
tween crews  and  masters,  and  the  shipment,  dis- 
charge, and  relief  of  seamen  of  American  vessels 
The  consular  service  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  usually,  but  there  has 
been  a  recent  tendency,  because  of  the  interrelated 
duties  of  the  two  branches,  to  combine  them  This 
was  done  in  the  United  States  by  the  Rogers  Act  of 
1924,  which  consolidated  both  into  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  Dept  of  State  The  Dept  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Treasury  Dept  may,  however,  have 
commercial  attaches  at  a  consulate  to  aid  in  the 
gathering  of  statistics  and  promotion  of  trade 
The  persons  of  consuls  and  the  premises  of  con- 
sulates enjoy  immunity  and  EXTERRITORIALITY 
similar  to  those  of  diplomatic  personnel. 
Consulate,  1799-1804,  in  French  history,  the  form  of 
government  established  after  the  coup  d'etat  of 
18  Brumaire  (Nov  9-10,  1799),  which  ended  the 
DIRECTORY  Three  consuls  were  appointed  to  rule 
France — Bonaparte  (see  NAPOLEON  I),  SIEVES,  and 
Roger  Ducos  Sieyes  and  Ducos  were  shortly  re- 
placed by  CAHBAC^RKS  and  Charles  Francois 
LBBRXTN,  and  the  Consulate  was  little  more  than  a 
scheme  of  autocratic  government*  for  First  Consul 
Bonaparte,  who  was  made  first  consul  for  life  in 
1802  and  emperor  m  1804  See  Adolphe  Thiers, 
History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire  (1845-62, 
new  ed  of  Eng  tr  ,  12  vols  ,  1893-94) 
Consumers'  League,  National,  formed  m  the  United 
States  in  1899  to  promote  better  conditions  among 
workers  by  encouraging  the  purchase  of  articles 
made  and  sold  under  good  working  conditions 
The  movement  started  m  England  in  1890  The 
American  national  federation  was  founded  by  a 
group  led  by  Florence  Kelley  The  league  under- 
took to  investigate  factories  and  to  educate  con- 
sumers in  purchasing  habits  The  stitched  cotton 
underwear  industry  was  chosen  for  the  first  inves- 
tigation because  of  its  many  unskilled  workers,  low 
wages,  long  hours,  sweatshop  work,  and  generally 
unsanitary  conditions  For  many  years  the  league 
used  a  label  for  goods  which  had  passed  inspection, 
and  many  consumers  learned  to  purchase  only 
those  goods  thus  labeled  Many  of  the  objectives 
of  the  league  are  now  a  matter  of  law,  e  g  ,  shorter 
hours,  a  minimum  wage,  payment  for  overtime, 
and  the  abolition  in  most  states  of  child  labor  See 
Maud  Nathan,  Story  of  an  Epoch-making  Move- 
ment (1926),  publications  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League. 
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cwMumption,  in  economics,  utilisation  of  wealth 
which  destroys  that  wealth  or  utilisation  of  wealth 
which  gives  direct  satisfaction  to  the  one  who  uses 
it.  French  economists  divided  consumption  mto 
various  component  parts  under  the  first  definition 
Thus,  productive  consumption  may  be  thought  of 
as  wealth  used  in  the  process  of  producing  other 
wealth,  and  unproductive  consumption  as  using 
up  wealth  in  the  direct  satisfaction  of  human  wants 
English  economists  preferred  to  understand  con- 
sumption in  the  second  sense,  that  satisfaction  is 
susceptible  to  quantitative  measurement  is  a  doc- 
trine of  the  utilitarian  philosophers.  The  process 
of  consumption  is  central  to  any  system  of  eco- 
nomics, Adam  Smith  made  it  the  sole  end  of  pro- 
duction Production,  the  wholesale  and  retail 
trades,  and  consumption  are  closely  linked,  and 
the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  for  money  along 
the  various  stages  from  producer  to  ultimate  con- 
sumer is  the  foundation  of  modern  capitalist  econ- 
omy Advertising  is  today  the  chief  means  by 
which  manufacturers  and  retailers  seek  to  increase 
consumption,  and  an  effort  is  also  made  by  them 
to  shift  this  and  other  costs  of  production  and 
distribution  to  the  consumer  See  W.  C,  Waite 
and  Ralph  Cassady,  Tht>  Consumer  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Order  (1939) 

consumption,  in  medicine  see  TUBERCULOSIS. 
Census  (kon'sus),  in  Roman  religion,  harvest  god, 
probably  worshiped  with  the  goddess  OPS. 
contagious  abortion  or  brucellosis  (brdoHflo'sfe), 
infectious  disease  of  cattle  resulting  in  premature 
expulsion  of  the  fetus  It  is  caused  bv  the  bac- 
terium BruceUa  abortus,  which  also  affects  the 
horse,  mule,  rabbit,  guinea  pig,  and  some  other 
animals  Two  other  species  of  Brwetta  cause  the 
disease  m  swine  and  in  sheep  Any  of  these  three 
species  can  cause  undulant  (Malta)  fever  m  hu- 
mans In  cattle  the  first  symptom  is  generally 
the  premature  birth  of  a  dead  or  of  a  live  calf  Re- 
tention of  the  placenta  after  an  otherwise  normal 
calving  may  also  indicate  brucellosis.  Infection 
occurs  most  commonly  through  the  intake  of  food 
or  water  containing  the  germs  Humans  may  con- 
tract the  disease  through  contaminated  raw  milk 
and  by  contact  with  the  animals  Infected  cattle 
can  be  sold  for  slaughter  Methods  of  preventing 
the  disease  include  vaccination  of  calves,  removal 
of  infected  animals,  and  the  testing  of  all  new  live- 
stock before  adding  them  to  the  old  The  disease 
m  rattle  has  been  called  Bang's  disease,  after 
Bernard  Bang,  who  discovered  (1897)  the  causative 
agent  m  cattle  In  1887  David  Bruce  had  iden- 
tified the  germ  causing  abortion  among  goats  on 
the  island  of  Malta,  and  after  the  close  relationship 
between  the  germs  affecting  cattle,  goats,  and  swine 
was  recognised,  the  name  brucellosis  was  generally 
adopted  for  the  disease  in  any  of  these  animals  It 
is  also  called  infectious  abortion  See  Brucellosis 
of  Cattle  (US  Dept  of  Agriculture,  Farmers' 
Bui  1871) 

contagious  diseases:  see  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES 
Contarim  (kdntdre'ne),  ancient  Venetian  family, 
which  produced  eight  doges,  a  cardinal,  and  sever- 
al artists  Its  moat  celebrated  member  was  Andrea 
Contanni  (andrd'a),  1300^-1382  He  was  doge 
(1368-82)  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  Chioggia  be- 
tween Venice  and  Genoa  and  proved  his  patriotism 
by  melting  his  gold  and  silver  plate  and  mortgaging 
his  lands  to  raise  money  for  the  state. 
contempt  of  court,  interference  with  the  functioning 
of  a  court  Contempts  are  classified  as  criminal  or 
civil.  Criminal  contempts  are  those  which  lessen 
the  dignity  of  a  court  or  tend  to  limit  a  judge's  free- 
dom of  action  A  direct  criminal  contempt  is  one 
committed  in  the  courtroom,  it  may  consist  in 
creating  a  disorder  or  disobeying  a  direction  of  the 
judge,  who  is  empowered  to  administer  summary 
punishment  by  fine  and  imprisonment  Indirect 
criminal  contempts  (also  called  constructive  con- 
tempts) are  acts  committed  outside  a  courtroom 
which  are  deemed  prejudicial  to  justice  They  may 
include  comment  on  a  pending  case  or  unfavorable 
criticism  of  a  judgment  or  opinion.  In  some  juris- 
dictions these  contempts  also  may  be  punished 
summarily,  but  in  others,  the  apparent  danger  to 
freedom  of  expression  has  led  to  the  requirement  of 
indictment  and  trial  by  jury  for  the  alleged  offense 
Civil  contempts  of  court  are  primarily  injuries  to 
private  parties  occasioned  by  disobeying  an  IN- 
JUNCTION or  a  court  order  that  a  judgment  be 
satisfied  The  usual  punishment  is  a  fine  and  im- 
prisonment until  the  guilty  party  purges  his  con- 
tempt by  obedience  Civil  contempt  originally  was 
a  device  of  KQUITY  alone,  but  with  the  virtual  dis- 
appearance m  En  gland  and  in  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can states  of  a  separate  equity  system,  it  now  oc- 
curs more  generally  Among  other  uses,  civil  con- 
tempt punishes  refusal  to  pay  ALIMONY. 
Conti  (k5te')>  cadet  branch  of  the  French  royal 
house  of  BOURBON  Although  the  title  prince  of 
Conti  was  created  m  the  16th  cent.,  the  founder  of 
the  continuous  lino  was  Arnuuad  de  Bourbon, 
prince  de  Conti  (annS'du  bdorbo'),  1629-66,  son  of 
Henn  II  de  COND*  He  led  rebel  armies  of  the 
FRONDE  but  reconciled  himself  with  the  court 
(1663),  married  a  niece  of  Masarin  (1654),  and  waa 
given  command  of  the  army  in  the  Italian  and 
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Spanish  campaigns  (1654-57).  Toward  the  end  of 
his  life  he  turned  toward  religious  mysticism  and 
retired  (1657)  to  his  estates,  where  he  wrote  several 
theological  and  moral  treatises  He  was  a  friend 
and  protector  of  Moliere  His  son,  Francois  Louis 
de  Bourbon,  prince  de  Conti  (frSswa'lwe'),  1664- 
1709,  criticised  Louis  XIV  while  on  the  Hungarian 
campaign  (1683)  of  CHARLES  Vof  Lorraine  and  was 
banished  to  ChantiHy  Later  he  returned  to  service 
and  fought  in  the  Dutch  War  In  1697  he  com- 
peted unsuccessfully  with  Augustus  II  (Frederick 
Augustus  I,  elector  of  Saxony)  for  the  Polish  throne 
Louis  Francois  de  Bourbon,  prince  de  Conti, 
1717-76,  French  general,  grandson  of  Francois, 
fought  m  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  In 
1744  he  received  command  of  the  army  in  Pied- 
mont He  also  distinguished  himself  in  the  cam- 
paigns in  Germany  (1745)  and  Flanders  (1746) 
He  resigned  his  commission  in  1747  and  for  a  while 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Polish  throne.  Disliked 
by  Mme  de  POMPADOUR,  however,  he  lost  favor  at 
court  In  opposition  to  the  king,  ho  was  on  the  side 
of  the  parlement  against  Maupeou,  later  he  op- 
posed the  reforms  of  Turgot  He  was  a  writer  and 
a  friend  of  J  J  Rousseau  His  son,  the  last  of  the 
line,  Louis  Francois  Joseph,  prince  de  Conti  (zhozSP), 
1734-1814,  fought  in  the  Seven  Years  War, 
notablv  at  the  battles  of  Hastenbeck  (1757)  and 
Krefeld  (1758)  He  was  the  only  prince  of  the 
blood  to  favor  the  edicts  of  MAUPEOU  (1771)  He 
signed  the  protest  of  the  princes  in  1789  and  left 
France  but  returned  in  1790  He  was  arrested  in 
1793  and  detained  at  Marseilles  In  1795  he  was 
freed  but  was  exiled 

Conti,  Niccolo  dei  (nfik-kold'  da  kdn'te),  16th  cent , 
Venetian  traveler  He  left  Venice  c  1419,  visited 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  India  and  after  continuing  his 
journey  as  far  as  Java  returned  (1444)  to  Venice 
bv  way  of  Indo-Chma,  the  Red  Sea,  and  Cairo 
His  account  of  his  travels  was  recorded  bv  Poggio 
Bracciolmi,  the  papal  secretary,  and  published 
(1723)  in  the  fourth  book  of  Bracciohm's  Historiae 
de  varietate  fortunae  An  English  translation  ap- 
peared m  a  publication  of  the  Hakluyt  Society,  India 
in  the  Fifteenth  Century  (ed  by  R  H  Major,  1857) 

continent,  laigost  unit  of  land  mass  The  continents 
of  the  earth  are  Eurasia  (conventionally  regarded 
as  two  continents,  EUROPE  and  ASIA),  AFRICA, 
NORTH  AMERICA,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  AUSTRALIA,  and 
Antarctica  (see  ANTARCTIC  REGIONS)  Of  these,  the 
larger  land  masses  (Asia,  North  America,  Europe, 
most  of  Africa,  and  part  of  South  America)  are 
grouped  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  or  the  land 
hemisphere,  while  only  Australia,  Antarctica,  and 
the  southern  parts  of  South  America  and  Africa 
he  within  the  Southern  Hemisphere  or  the  water 
hemisphere  The  total  area  of  the  continents  com- 
prises about  29  percent  of  the  total  surface  area 
of  the  earth  The  continental  masses  properly 
include,  in  addition  to  the  lands  elevated  above 
sea  level,  the  submerged  continental  shelves,  which 
slope  off  gently  from  the  margins  of  the  exposed 
areas  to  a  point  c  600  ft  (100  fathoms)  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  where  the  very  much  steeper 
continental  slopes  begin  their  descent  into  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  The  continents  and  oceans 
are  probably  permanent  features  of  the  earth's 
surface,  though  the  continents  have  frequently 
been  covered  by  shallow  seas,  ocean  depths  have 
never,  apparently,  lam  over  the  present  sites  of 
the  continents  Certain  areas  of  the  continents 
have  remained  practically  untouched  throughout 
the  successive  great  floods  of  geologic  history, 
examples  of  these  stable  areas  or  shield  areas  are 
the  Baltic  Shield  of  N  Europe  and  the  Canadian 
Shield  of  North  America  The  average  height  of 
the  land  above  sea  level  is  said  to  be  c  2,707  ft 
above  sea  level,  and  the  highest  point  on  any  con- 
tinent is  Mt  Everest,  with  a  height  of  over  29,000 
ft  The  greatest  known  ocean  depth  is  more  than 
34,000  ft  m  the  Pacific  Ocean,  E  of  the  Philippines 
Isostasy  is  a  term  used  for  the  condition  of  gravi- 
tational balance  that  maintains  the  heights  of  con- 
tinents and  the  levels  of  the  ocean  floor  The  bulk 
of  the  crust  of  continents  is  composed  of  granitic 
rocks,  often  collectively  known  as  sial  (from  a  con- 
traction of  the  names  of  the  two  chief  constituents, 
silica  and  aluminum)  The  rock  underlying  the 
ocean  floor  and  extending  under  the  sial  of  the 
continents  is  composed  of  dark  basalt  and  related 
rocks  and  is  sometimes  called  sima  (a  contraction 
of  silica  and  magnesia)  It  is  held  that  because  the 
sial  is  less  dense  than  the  sima  it  is  buoyed  up  and 
thus  a  state  of  equilibrium  exists  (as  it  does  between 
floating  objects  and  water)  and  that  because  of 
the  difference  m  density  and  the  variations  in 
thickness  of  the  sial  the  great  mountain  ranges, 
large  plateaus,  and  other  major  relief  features  are 
maintained  It  is  believed  that  isostatio  adjust- 
ments through  a  flow  of  the  denser  siam  deep  m 
the  earth  tend  to  cause  a  compensatory  uplift  of 
mountains  as  erosion  wears  them  down  and  adds 
the  weight  of  the  eroded  material  to  the  ocean 
floor  Such  adjustments  also  accompany  changes 
such  as  the  growth  and  melting  of  ice  sheets  How 
the  continents  originated  and  came  to  occupy  their 
geographic  positions  has  from  early  times  been  a 
subject  of  controversy  The  theory  of  continental 
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dnft,  i  e  ,  of  the  separation  of  the  continents  from 
an  original  continuous  or  nearly  continuous  land 
mass,  was  advanced  chiefly  by  Alfred  L  Wegener 
Of  Germany  c  1910  Elements  of  such  a  theory  had 
been  foreshadowed  by  early  observations  of  Francis 
Bacon,  and  the  concept  was  put  forward  also  by 
Antonio  Snider  (in  his  book  published  m  France 
in  1858),  by  F  B  Taylor  c  1908,  by  Howard  Baker 
o  1911,  and  others  Wegener  postulated  a  drifting 
apart  of  the  continents  beginning  m  the  Mesozoic 
era  and  a  shifting  of  the  poles  A  general  westward 
movement  and  a  drift  of  the  continents  away  from 
the  poles  were  suggested  to  explain  the  present 
geographical  positions  The  way  m  which  the  bulge 
of  E  South  America  can  be  fitted  into  the  coast  of 
W  Afnca  is  offered  as  supporting  evidence  for  the 
theory  Formation  of  the  Rocky  Mts  and  the 
Andes  was  explained  as  a  result  of  crumpling  of  the 
land  as  it  encountered  the  resistance  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  floor  The  theory  has  aroused  controversy 
and  has  stimulated  geologic  research  Alexander 
du  Toit  and  others  have  supported  it  See  also 
EARTH  See  A  L  Wegenor,  The  Origin  of  Conti- 
nents and  Oceans  (Eng  tr  ,  1924),  A  L  du  Toit, 
Our  Wandering  Continents  (1937). 

Continental,  village  (pop  1.059),  NW  Ohio,  NW  of 
Lima 

Continental  Congress,  1774-89,  Federal  legislature 
of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  and  later  of  the  United 
States  in  the  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  and  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  (see  CONFEDERATION, 
ARTICLES  OF)  Colonial  indignation  against  Eng- 
land's colonial  policy  reached  fever  pitch  after  the 
passage  (1774)  of  the  INTOLERABLE  ACTS,  and  the 
idea  of  an  intercolonial  assembly  similar  to  the 
one  held  (1765)  at  the  time  of  the  STAMP  ACT 
was  promoted  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty  and  the  com- 
mittees of  correspondence  The  First  Continental 
Congress  (Sept  5-Oct  26,  1774)  was  made  up  of 
delegates  from  all  the  colonies  except  Georgia  It 
met  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  Philadelphia,  and  Peyton 
Randolph  was  chosen  to  preside  In  general  the 
object  was  to  express  colonial  grievances  against 
the  British  policy  and  only  a  few  radical  members 
considered  the  possibility  of  breaking  with  Eng- 
land The  plan  of  Joseph  GALLOWAY  for  recon- 
ciling Great  Bntain  and  the  colonies  under  a  new 
imperial  scheme  was  introduced  but  rejected  The 
most  important  act  was  the  creation  of  the  Con- 
tinental Association,  which  forbade  importation 
and  use  of  British  goods  and  proposed  prohibition 
of  colonial  exports  Several  petitions  of  grievances, 
largely  written  by  John  DICKINSON,  were  sent  to 
the  king  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  until  May 
10,  1775  Smoke  from  the  battles  of  Lexington 
and  Concord  (April  19,  1775)  had  scarcely  cleared 
when  the  Second  Continental  Congress  met  on 
the  appointed  day  in  Philadelphia  Armed  <on- 
flict  strengthened  the  radical  element,  but  only 
gradually  did  the  delegates  swing  farther  toward 
independence  A  Continental  army  was  created 
to  oppose  the  British  and,  through  the  agency  of 
John  ADAMS,  George  Washington  was  appointed 
(June  15,  1775)  commander  in  chief  The  recon- 
ciliation plan  offered  (1775)  by  Lord  North's  gov- 
ernment was  tabled  A  diplomatic  representative, 
Silas  DEANE,  was  sent  (March,  1776)  to  France 
American  ports  were  opened  in  defiance  of  the 
Navigation  Acts  Finally,  the  momentous  step 
was  taken  Congress  on  July  4,  1776,  adopted  the 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  The  Congress, 
a  voung  and  unsteady  organization,  had  little 
money  and  poor  means  of  obtaining  more  Never- 
theless, it  struggled  to  prosecute  the  warfare  in  the 
Revolution  while  moving  from  place  to  place  under 
force  of  military  circumstances,  it  was  at  Phila- 
delphia (1775-76),  Baltimore  (1776-77),  Philadel- 
phia again  (1777),  Lancaster,  Pa  (1777),  York,  Pa 
(1777-78),  and  Philadelphia  once  more  (after 
1778)  There  was  friction  between  the  Congress 
and  the  military  leaders,  and  the  soldiers,  con- 
temptuous (sometimes  justly)  of  the  politicians, 
were  constantly  trying  to  obtain  their  pay  and 
their  rights  The  Congress,  jealous  of  its  powers, 
not  infrequently  hindered  Washington  in  his  strat- 
egy After  the  war  ended  and  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  went  into  force,  the  quality  of  the 
Congressmen  in  general  declined,  since  state  of- 
fices were  more  desirable  The  Congress  of  that 
period  has,  however,  been  underrated  by  many 
Though  shackled  by  the  weaknesses  of  the  Federal 
structure,  which  sharply  curtailed  its  power  and 
particularly  its  ability  to  get  money,  the  Congress 
did  have  some  accomplishments  to  its  credit, 
notably  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  set  up  the 
Northwest  Territory,  decision  of  the  WYOMING 
VALLEY  territorial  dispute,  and  adoption  of  the 
decimal  system  of  currency  See  Journals  of  the 
Continental  Congress  (34  vols,  1904-37),  Letters 
of  Members  of  the  Continental  Congress  (ed  by  E 
C.  Burnett,  6  vols ,  1921-33),  E.  C.  Burnett,  The 
Continental  Congress  (1941),  Cornelia  L  Meigs, 
The  Violent  Men'  a  Study  of  Human  Relations  in 
the  First  American  Congress  (1949);  Lynn  Mon- 
tross,  The  Reluctant  Rebels  the  Story  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  177A-1789  (1950) 

Continental  Divide,  the  "backbone"  of  a  continent 
In  North  America  it  za  the  great  ridge  of  the  Rooky 


Mt  summits  which  separates  westward-flowing 
streams  from  eastward-flowing  waters  In  the 
United  States  this  ridge  baa  sometimes  been  called 
the  Great  Divide,  a  name  also  occasionally  used  to 
designate  the  whole  Rocky  Mt  system,  especially 
the  southern  section  where  the  high,  rugged  ranges 
presented  an  almost  impenetrable  barrier  to  west- 
bound explorers  and  settlers  Glacier,  Yellowstone, 
and  Rocky  Mountain  national  parks  he  on  the 
Continental  Divide 

Continental  Guinea,  see  SPANISH  GUINEA 
Continental  System,  the  scheme  of  action  adopted 
by  NAPOLEON  I  in  his  economic  warfare  with  Eng- 
land from  1806  to  1812  Economic  warfare  had 
been  carried  on  before  1806,  but  the  system  itself 
was  initiated  by  the  BERLIN  DECREE  and  extended 
by  the  Warsaw  Decree  (1807),  the  MILAN  DECREE 
(1807),  and  the  Fontamebleau  Decree  (1810), 
which  forbade  trade  with  Great  Britain  on  the  part 
of  France,  her  allies,  and  neutrals  Napoleon  ex- 
pected that  the  unfavorable  trade  balance  and  loss 
of  precious  metals  would  destroy  England's  credit, 
break  the  Bank  of  England,  and  ruui  English  in- 
dustry Great  Britain  retaliated  by  the  ORDERS 
IN  COUNCIL,  which  forbade  nearly  all  trade  between 
any  nations  obeying  the  Berlin  Decree  One  of  the 
most  dramatic  results  of  the  commercial  warfare 
was  the  English  bombardment  of  neutral  COPEN- 
HAGEN (1807)  and  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet. 
England  had  control  of  the  sea,  and  the  Continental 
System  was  doomed  from  the  start  Large-scale 
smuggling  throve  all  along  the  European  coast 
(with  citizens  of  the  United  States  taking  a  large 
part  in  the  illegal  trade)  Napoleon  himself,  unable 
to  carry  on  his  wars  without  British  manufactures, 
issued  special  licenses  for  trade  bringing  in  colonial 
goods  on  the  payment  of  duties  Napoleon's  Rus- 
sian campaign  of  1812  was  brought  on  by  Russia's 
refusal  to  conform  to  the  decrees,  and  the  war 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  known 
as  the  WAR  OF  1812,  was  also  to  some  extent  a 
result  of  the  economic  warfare  But  so  diftu  ult  wab 
the  enforcement  of  the  system  that  in  his  effort  to 
impose  it  on  Russia,  Napoleon  had  to  violate  it  in 
France  Napoleon's  failure,  though  it  delayed  the 
introduction  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  France, 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  several  now  industries 
on  the  Continent,  notably  the  manufacture  of  beet 
sugar  It  was  the  first  major  attempt  at  creating 
an  autarchy  and  foreshadowed  the  ersatz  economies 
of  the  two  world  wars  See  F  E  Melvm,  Napo- 
leon's Navigation  System  (1919),  E  F  Heckschcr, 
The  Continental  System  (1922) 
continuation  school  soo  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
contour  (k&n'tdor*),  m  geogiaphy,  the  physical 
configuration  of  an  are*  Contour  is  now  usual]  \ 
represented  on  maps  by  means  of  <ontour  lines- 
lines  drawn  through  points  of  equal  elevation  above 
sea  level  Such  topographH  maps  have  been  drawn 
for  most  of  the  United  States  by  surveyors  and 
civil  engineers  employed  by  the  government  The 
interval  between  hues,  or  the  contour  interval, 
varies  with  the  scale  of  the  map  and  with  the  ty  pc 
of  surface  to  be  represented,  a  small  interval  (5  ft  ) 
may  be  used  on  a  large-scale  map  of  a  relatively 
level  area,  while  in  representing  mountains,  to 
avoid  the  crowding  of  lines,  a  larger  interval  must 
be  used ,  the  U  S  Geological  Survev  uses  an  inter- 
val of  100  ft  on  its  topographic  sheets  of  Hockv 
Mt  areas  The  shape  of  the  lines  indicates  the 
shape  of  the  elevations  and  depressions,  valleys 
and  peaks  are  as  easily  recognizable  as  they  would 
1)0  on  an  aerial  photograph,  and  the  space  between 
the  lines  indicates,  more  accurately  than  a  photo- 

Eaph,  the  slope,  if  the  slope  is  steep,  the  contour 
les  will  be  very  close  together  Hachuros  (rows 
of  closely  set  parallel  linos  representing  slope), 
shading,  and  altitude  tints  (differential  coloring 
between  a  few  key  contour  lines,  used  on  small- 
scale  maps)  are  other  means  of  indicating  relief 

contraband,  goods  necessary  or  useful  m  the  pros- 
ecution of  war  which  a  belligerent  may  lawfully 
seize  from  a  neutral  who  is  attempting  to  deliver 
them  to  the  enemy  The  term  is  sometimes  also 
applied  to  the  goods  carried  into  a  country  b> 
SMUGGLING  International  law  has  not  proci»el> 
defined  all  classes  of  goods  which  are  contraband 
of  war  per  se  Munitions  are  certainly  "absolute" 
contraband,  but  the  status  of  food  and  other  "con- 
ditional" contraband  at  least  indirectly  needed  for 
war  is  often  in  doubt  In  many  wars  virtually  no 
goods  were  treated  as  "free"  commodities  and 
hence  immune  from  seizure  as  a  PRIZE  of  war  At 
the  second  (1907)  of  the  HAGUE  CONFERENCES  a 
vain  attempt  to  define  the  classes  of  contraband 
was  made  In  the  First  World  War  many  powers 
at  first  agreed  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  London  respecting  contraband,  but  in  time 
unconditional  BLOCKADE  of  all  goods  was  adopted 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Second  World  War  the  bel- 
ligerents drew  up  lists  of  absolute  and  conditional 
contraband,  but  the  total  absorption  of  the  econ- 
omy in  warfare  led  to  proscription,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, of  all  shipping  to  the  enemy 

contrabassoon,  large,  deep-toned  instrument  of  the 
oboe  family,  also  called  double  bassoon  Its  tube, 
over  16  ft.  long,  is  doubled  upon  itself  four  times. 
It  was  first  made  by  Hans  Schreiber  of  Berlin  in 
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1020  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Beethoven  used  it  for 
special  pictorial  effects,  but  it  was  characterized 
by  faulty  intonation  until  a  German,  Wilhelm 
Heckel,  in  the  late  19th  cent,  made  the  type  gen- 
erally used  today 
contraception:  see  BIRTH  CONTROL 
contract.  In  a  general  sense,  all  civil  obligations  fall 
under  TORT  or  contract  law  Torts  are  usually 
characterized  as  violations  of  duties  which  have 
been  entirely  established  by  law  In  contracts,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  parties  determine,  at  least  in 
part,  what  will  be  their  obligations  to  one  another 
This  article  considers  contracts  in  general,  special 
types  are  given  separate  articles,  e  g  ,  NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENT,  INSURANCE,  DEED  A  contract  may 
be  defined  as  a  nromise  to  perform  or  to  refrain 
from  some  specified  act  The  parties  must  decide 
upon  the  precise  terms  of  their  agreement  This 
is  accomplished  when  one  party  submits  an  offer 
which  the  other  at  cepts  within  a  reasonable  time 
or  a  stipulated  period  If  the  terms  of  the  accept- 
ance vary  from  the  offer,  in  law  a  counteroffer  is 
made,  which  the  original  offering  partv  may  ac- 
cent or  reject  At  any  time  prior  to  acceptance  the 
offer  may  be  rescinded  on  notice  unless  the  offer- 
ing party  is  bound  by  a  separate  option  contract 
not  to  withdraw  If  the  parties  <  oriduct  their  ne- 
gotiations by  mail  or  telegraph,  ordinarily  the  con- 
tract is  concluded  on  the  day  the  acceptance  is 
dispatched;  in  some  jurisdictions,  however,  the 
offering  partv  may  revoke  any  time  prior  to  receipt 
of  the  acceptance  at  his  usual  place  of  business 
For  a  contract  to  be  binding  it  must  not  have  an 
immoral  or  a  criminal  purpose  Most  contracts, 
moreover,  are  not  enforceable  unless  there  was  a 
consideration,  i  e ,  a  quid  pro  quo,  something  of 
value,  however  slight,  which  one  party  gave  the 
other  to  induce  his  performame,  the  considera- 
tion need  be  no  more  than  a  promise  to  do  some- 
thing In  a  contract  bv  specialty,  however,  the 
obligation  ensues  from  compliance  with  formalities 
of  execution,  usually  including  the  affixation  of  the 
seals  of  the  parties  to  the  paper  embodying  the  con- 
tract, and  consideration  is  not  required  In  a  num- 
ber of  American  states  (e  g  ,  New  York)  contracts 
by  specialty  have  no  effect  and  consideration  is 
needed  for  all  <  ontracts  except  a  few  limited  classes, 
usually  voluntary  agreements  to  pay  an  indebted- 
ness for  which  suit  no  longer  can  be  brought 
Contra<  ts  to  be  enforceable  must  also  comply  with 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  This,  existing  in  some  form 
in  every  jurisdiction,  is  designed  to  prevent  du- 
bious claims  based  upon  alleged  oral  contracts, 
it  requires  that  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  an  interest 
in  land  or  one  which  by  its  terms  cannot  be  dis- 
(  harged  m  one  year  (e  g  ,  a  <  ontraot  employing  a 
person  for  two  years)  be  in  writing  and  signed  Iby 
the  party  who  is  obligated  Any  contract  is  either 
unilateral  or  bilateral  A  unilateral  contract  in- 
volves a  promise  to  perform  when  the  other  party 
(who  makes  no  promise)  completes  a  certain  per- 
formame  The  classical  example  is  an  offer  to  pay 
a  man  money  if  he  will  cross  a  bridge  As  in  all 
unilateral  contracts,  the  promise  may  be  revoked 
any  time  prior  to  complete  performance,  i  e  ,  be- 
fore the  man  sets  foot  on  the  far  end  of  the  bridge 
In  a  bilateral  t  ontract  each  party  makes  a  promise 
and  both  are  immediately  bound  The  tendency 
of  courts  is  to  interpret  contracts  as  bilateral, 
because  mutuality  of  obligation  is  thereby  a<  hieved 
Since  a  contract  is  an  agreement,  it  may  be  made 
only  by  parties  with  capacity  to  reach  an  under- 
standing The  insane  and  the  feeble-minded,  thus, 
are  unable  to  make  binding  contracts  4t  early 
common  law  married  women  also  were  without 
contractual  capacity,  being  deemed  the  creatures 
of  their  husbands  and  without  will  of  their  own 
(see  HUSBAND  AND  wiFb) ,  this  disability  has  been 
removed  all  but  universally  The  only  contracts 
which  unconditionally  bind  a  minor  are  those 
which  he  makes  to  procure  necessaries  of  life 
Otherwise  ho  may  denounce  his  contracts  at  any 
time  and  on  attaining  majority  may  elect  whether 
to  affirm  or  repudiate  them  (see  AOF  OF  CONSENT) 
A  ( ontract  must  also  be  the  uncoerced  agreement  of 
the  parties,  thus,  if  it  is  procured  bv  DURESS  it  is 
void  While  a  contract  is  still  wholly  or  partly  un- 
performed it  is  termed  executory,  contracts  may 
terminate,  however,  m  other  ways  than  b>  being 
fully  executed  If  the  object  of  the  contract 
becomes  impossible  or  unlawful,  if  the  parties 
make  a  novation  (a  new  superseding  agreement), 
or  if  the  death  of  one  party  prevent  him  from  ren- 
dering personal  services  he  had  agreed  to  perform, 
the  contract  is  terminated  The  injured  party 
may  also  treat  the  contract  as  a  nullity  if  the  other 
party  refuses  to  perform  The  law  provides  several 
remedies  for  breach  of  contract  The  most  usual 
is  money  DAMAGES  for  the  loss  incurred  In  cases 
where  some  action  other  than  the  payment  of 
money  was  contracted  for,  a  court  may  grant  the 
plaintiff  an  INJUNCTION  ordering  specific  perform- 
ance If  one  party  may  be  unjustly  enriched  by  a 
contract  which  he  then  repudiates,  restitution  may 
be  required  A  typical  example  of  this  is  ordering 
a  minor  who  revokes  a  contract  to  restore  the 
things  of  value  which  he  obtained, 
contract  bridge:  see  BRIDOB. 
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contraction,  in  physics  see  EXPANSION. 
contraction,  in  writing  see  ABBREVIATION 
contralto:  see  ALTO 

Contrecojur  (katrukur'),  village  (pop  11,043),  8 
Quo  ,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence  below 
Montreal 

Contreras  (kCntra'rus,  Span  kontra'ras),  village, 
central  Mexico,  near  Mexico  city  Here  was 
fought,  Aug  19-20,  1847,  one  of  the  important 
battles  of  the  Mexican  War  Gen  Wmfiold  Scott, 
continuing  his  advance  after  the  battle  of  CKRRO 
GORDO,  approached  Mexico  city  The  Mexicans 
under  Santa  Anna  were  drawn  up  for  defense, 
but  they  were  suffering  from  rivalry  between  Santa 
Anna  and  his  chief  subordinate,  Gabriel  Valencia 
Scott  sent  out  Gideon  Pillow  to  open  the  way  for 
circling  around  the  Mexicans,  and  Pillow  mistak- 
enly ordered  an  attack  which  ended  by  isolating 
some  of  his  advanced  troops  as  darkness  and  a 
storm  came  on  The  situation  seemed  desperate, 
but  brilliant  night  strategy  by  Scott's  subordinates, 
supported  by  reestabhshment  of  Ameruan  com- 
munications by  U  E  Lee,  prepared  the  way  for  a 
daybreak  attack  Valencia  had  to  retreat,  and 
Santa  Anna  was  forced  to  retire  to  Chapultepec 
Fierce  fighting  took  pla<  e  later  on  that  same  day  at 
ChurubuBco,  r  loser  to  Mexico  city,  where  Mexican 
troops,  defending  a  convent  they  had  fortified, 
temporarily  stemmed  the  American  advam  e  The 
American  attack  was  ragged  and  ill-advised,  but 
perseverance  finally  forced  a  Mexican  retreat 
Contucci,  Andrea  soe  SANSOVINO,  ANDREA 
convection,  form  of  heat  transmission  m  fluids,  i.e  , 
liquids  and  gases  It  depends  upon  the  fact  that, 
in  general,  a  rise  in  the  temperature  of  a  fluid 
results  in  a  decrease  in  density  It  is  characterized 
by  the  movement  of  those  portions  (of  the  liquid 
or  gas)  that  have  been  raised  to  a  higher  tempera- 
ture through  the  surrounding  portions  For  ex- 
ample, when  a  quantity  of  some  liquid  is  heated 
m  a  container,  that  portion  of  the  liquid  nearest 
the  point  of  application  of  the  heat  is  the  first  to 
undergo  a  rise  m  temperature  and  a  consequent 
decrease  in  density  The  cooler,  heavier  portion 
of  liquid  above  it  forces  it  upward  and  flows  into 
its  place  As  the  temperature  of  this  cooler  por- 
tion is  raised  and  its  density  decreased,  it  too  is 
forced  upward  Thus,  a  current  is  started,  moving 
upward  through  the  liquid  from  the  point  at  which 
the  heat  is  applied  Such  a  current  is  called  a 
convection  current,  and  heat  is  transferred  from 
one  point  m  a  liquid  to  another  bv  these  moving, 
heated  portions  of  the  liquid  The  same  process 
is  found  in  the  transmission  of  heat  in  gases  The 
convection  currents  set  up  when  the  atmosphere  of 
the  earth  is  heated  bv  contact  with  warm  areas  of 
land  <  ause  cloud  formation  and  hence  precipitation 
For  example,  when  a  rising  current  of  heated  air 
strikes  a  layer  of  cooler  air,  it  is  cooled  below  its 
dew  point,  and  some  of  the  moisture  it  is  carrying 
is  condensed  to  form  clouds  In  ventilation  ana 
m  cooling  systems  convection  currents  are  used  to 
circulate  the  gas  or  liquid  In  hot-air  heating  sys- 
tems the  movement  of  the  hot  air  to  the  various 
rooms  in  the  building  is  owing  to  convection 
currents,  this  is  true  also  in  hot-water  heating 
systems  Artificial  drafts  are  set  up  in  rooms  when 
a  means  of  escape  is  afforded  the  heated  air  rising 
upward  in  a  convection  current  and  a  means  of  en- 
trance is  given  the  colder  air  at  the  bottom  of  the 
room  In  ventilating  mines,  air  passages  are  pro- 
vided for  the  entrance  of  air  from  the  surface 
and  others  for  the  escape  of  air  from  the  mine 
The  ancients  built  fires  at  the  air-exit  shafts  to 
aid  circulation  In  the  deep  mines  of  modern 
times  fans  and  blowers  are  often  used 
convent:  see  MONASTICISM 

convention,  gathering  of  persons,  xisually  delegates, 
for  any  purpose,  but  especially  to  draw  up  a  new 
CONSTITUTION  or  to  nominate  candidates  for  elec- 
tive offices  Convention  parliaments  m  England 
often  determined  the  succession  to  the  crown,  and 
in  colonial  America  conventions  several  tunes  su- 
perseded royal  or  proprietary  governments  with 
those  of  their  own  choosing  A  convention  pro- 
claimed the  first  French  republic  m  1792,  and 
others  formed  the  state  constitutions  in  the  former 
American  colonies  after  1776,  most  of  which  were 
later  submitted  to  popular  referendums  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  drawn  up 
at  Philadelphia  by  delegates  from  the  various 
states  vn  1787,  and  this  Constitution  provided  for 
the  drawing  up  of  a  constitution  by  a  convention 
m  any  territory  subsequently  desiring  admission 
as  one  of  the  United  States  New  state  constitu- 
tions have  been  adopted  and  existing  ones  revised 
by  conventions  called  for  the  purpose  State 
constitutional  conventions  are  usually  called  by 
the  legislature  and  proceed  much  as  do  other 
deliberative  bodies,  working  mainly  in  committee 
of  the  whole  or  through  subcommittees,  usually 
without  restriction  save  by  rules  which  may  be 
self-imposed  The  constitution  resulting  m  usually 
submitted  to  popular  vote  In  the  United  States, 
nomination  of  candidates  for  office  by  mass  meet- 
ing and  CAUCUS  preceded  the  institution  of  the 
national  nominating  convention,  of  which  the  first 
was  held  at  Baltimore  by  the  Anti-Masonic  party 
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in  1831  The  most  important  nominating  conven- 
tions are  those  hold  every  four  years  by  the  two 
major  American  parties  to  nominate  the  party 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  Despite  the  relatively  standardized 
procedure,  these  conventions  frequently  result  m 
complex  and  important  political  struggles  and 
decisions  by  the  respective  parties  The  direct 
primary  has  now  superseded  the  delegate  conven- 
tion in  many  states  The  term  convention  is  used 
also  of  a  temporary  international  agreement  See 
E  F  Clymer,  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
Conventions,  Elections,  and  Parties  (1931) 

Converse,  Frederick  Shepherd,  1871-1940,  Ameri- 
can composer,  b  Newton,  Mass ,  studied  with 
J  K  Paine  and  G  W  Chadwick  and  in  Germany 
with  Hhcinbergor  His  Pipe  of  Desire  (Boston, 
1906)  was  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York,  in  1910,  it  was  the  first  American  opera 
performed  there  His  orchestral  works  include 
Flivver  Ten  Million  (1927)  and  American  Sketches 
(1929)  He  was  dean  of  the  faculty  (1930-38)  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Converse  College   see  SPARTANBUKU,  S  C 

conversion,  in  psychology  see  DEJKNSE  MKCHAVIBM 
and  HYSTFRIA 

conversion,  experience,  common  among  men  in  all 
ages,  of  definitive  turning  to  a  different  way  of 
thought  or  action,  involving  some  reorganization 
of  one's  life  Famous  cases  are  those  of  the  Buddha, 
St  Paul  (Acts  9),  St  Augustine,  and  St  Francis 
of  Assisi  Conversions  through  preaching  are  a 
specialty  of  Christian  history,  among  the  preachers 
who  excelled  in  making  converts  are  St  John 
Chrysostom,  St  Vincent  Ferrer,  Savonarola,  John 
Calvin,  John  Knox,  George  Fox,  John  Wesley,  and 
Jonathan  Edwards  Tho  phenomenon  of  conver- 
sion has  been  explored  extensively  in  the  20th  cent 
by  psychologists  of  many  schools,  i  ncludmg  psycho- 
analysts A  classic  study  is  that  of  William  James, 
The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience  (1902). 

convict  labor,  work  of  prison  inmates  Until  the 
19th  cent ,  labor  was  introduced  in  prisons  chiefly 
as  an  added  punishment  and  was  often  unproduc- 
tive Such  work  is  now  considered  a  necessary  part 
of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  criminal,  it  is  also  useful 
in  keeping  discipline  and  reducing  the  costs  of 
prison  maintenance  The  main  types  of  work  in 
prison  communities  are  maintenance  activities, 
outdoor  public  works  (farming,  road  building, 
reforestation),  and  industrial  labor  Considered 
a  source  of  cheap  labor,  convicts  were  formerly 
put  to  work  on  contract,  lease,  or  piecework  bases 
for  private  industries  In  recent  decades  these 
methods  have  been  condemned  and  prison  indus- 
tries are  devoted  chiefly  to  the  production  of  goods 
to  be  used  in  state  institutions  Because  of  com- 
petition with  regular  labor,  interstate  commerce 
in  the  products  of  convict  labor  has  also  been 
restricted  since  1934  Wages  are  paid  in  many 
state  and  Federal  prisons  m  the  United  States  and 
in  many  European  countries  The  notorious  chain 
gangs  of  some  Southern  states,  in  which  convicts 
are  chained  and  forced  to  do  heavy  labor,  are  dis- 
appearing Modern  road  camps,  sometimes  operated 
on  an  honor  system,  have  been  successful  in  many 
cases  SeeL  N  Robinson,  Should  Prisoners  Workf 
(1931) 

convulsion,  spasmodic  muscular  contraction,  usually 
of  sudden  onset  and  often  followed  by  a  semi- 
comatose  state  The  stimulating  mechanism  is 
obscure,  but  convulsions  may  occur  in  such  toxic 
conditions  as  lead  poisoning  and  in  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  e  g  ,  hydrophobia,  tetanus,  epi- 
lepsy, and  hysteria  In  young  children  convulsions 
are  caused  by  tetany,  either  active  or  latent,  and 
bv  acute  infectious  diseases  associated  with  sudden 
high  fever,  e  g ,  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  and 
malaria  Treatment  consists  of  complete  quiet  and 
sedation  In  asphyxia,  oxygen  has  reduced  the 
convulsions  The  underlying  cause  should  be 
sought  and  treated 

Conway,  Henry  Seymour,  1721-95,  English  soldier 
and  statesman ,  nephew  of  Robert  Walpole  In  his 
early  years  he  entered  upon  concurrent  and  dis- 
tinguished military  and  parliamentary  careers  He 
fell  into  disfavor  with  George  III  for  defending 
John  Wilkes  Sympathetic  to  the  American  col- 
onies, he  secured  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
(1766)  and  helped  bring  about  Lord  North's 
downfall  (1782)  for  his  handling  of  the  struggle 
with  the  North  American  colonies 

Conway,  Sir  Martin,  see  CONWAY  OF  ALLINOTON, 
WILLIAM  MARTIN  CONWAY,  IST  BARON 

Conway,  Moncure  Daniel,  1832-1907,  American 
social  reformer  and  preacher,  b  Stafford  co ,  Va , 
grad  Dickinson  College,  1849,  and  Harvard  Divin- 
ity School,  1854  An  ardent  abolitionist,  Conway 
lectured  m  England  during  the  Civil  War  in  the 
interests  of  the  North  Brought  up  as  a  Methodist, 
he  became  a  Unitarian  minister  and  later  a  preacher 
of  free  thought  Conway  edited  the  works  of  Thomas 
Paine  (4  vote  ,  1894-96)  and  wrote  studies  of  Car- 
lyle  (1881),  Hawthorne  (1890),  and  others.  See  his 
autobiography  (1904) 

Conway,  Thomas,  1733-c  1800?,  Irish  soldier  of  for- 
tune, general  in  the  Continental  army  m  the  Amen' 
can  Revolution  Educated  in  France,  he  was  a 
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soldier  there  before  coming  (1777)  to  America 
He  fought  valiantly  as  a  patriot  leader  at  German- 
town,  but  Washington  blocked  his  promotion  from 
brigadier  to  major  general  as  unfair  to  officers  with 
longer  service.  Congress  nevertheless  did  m  Dec  , 
1777,  appoint  him  major  general  and  made  him 
inspector  general.  His  part  m  the  intrigue  called 
the  COHWATT  CABAL  was  small  In  1778  Conway 
resigned  and  returned  to  France 
Conway.  1  City  (pop  6,782),  co  seat  of  Faulkner 
oo.,  central  Ark  ,  NW  of  Little  Rock,  settled  1871, 
inc.  1876  Its  trade  and  industries  are  based  on  the 
cotton  and  farm  products  of  the  area  Hendnx 
College  (Methodist,  coeducational,  1876)  and  Ar- 
kansas State  Teachers  College  (coeducational) 
are  here,  i  Town  (pop.  3,651),  E  N  H:  settled 
1764,  me  1765  It  includes  the  villages  of  Conway, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Swift  with  the  Saco,  and 
North  Conway,  a  resort  on  the  Saco  and  seat  of  an 
art  colony.  The  town  has  granite  quarries.  3 
Borough  (pop  1.866),  Beaver  co  ,  W  Pa  ,  NW  of 
Pittsburgh  and  on  the  Ohio.  The  town  has  rail- 
road repair  shops  4  Town  (pop  5,066),  co  seat 
of  Horry  co  ,  E  8  C  ,  on  the  Waccamaw  and  SE 
of  Florence,  in  fertile  country  producing  lumber, 
tobacco,  melons,  and  other  truck  crops  There  are 
good  hunting  and  6«hmg  grounds  in  the  area. 
Conway  or  Aberoonway  (a'btirkdn'wa),  municipal 
borough  (1931  pop.  8,772;  1943  estimated  pop 
11,300),  Caernarvonshire,  Wales,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Conway,  over  which  are  two  bridges  A  high 
wall  with  ruins  of  21  round  towers  encloses  the 
old  town,  and  there  are  remains  of  a  Cistercian 
abbey  and  a  13th-century  castle.  The  Royal 
Cambrian  Academy  of  Art  occupies  the  Eliza- 
bethan mansion  Flas  Mawr 

Conway  Cabal  (kub&T).  1777,  intrigue  m  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  to  remove  George  Washington  as 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Continental  army 
Washington  had  been  defeated  at  Brandywine  and 
Gerraantown,  and  Horatio  GATES  was  flushed  with 
credit  for  the  victory  of  the  Saratoga  campaign. 
Some  Congressmen  and  some  army  officers  favored 
Gates  as  commander  in  chief  Gen  Thomas  CON- 
WAY,  personally  irritated  at  Washington,  wrote  to 
Gates  a  letter  severely  criticising  Washington 
James  WILKINSON  of  Gates's  staff  quoted  to  Wil- 
liam ALEXANDER  (Lord  Stirling)  a  phrase  pur- 
portedly from  this  letter,  and  Alexander  repeated 
it  to  Washington,  who  sent  the  quotation  to  Gates 
without  comment  Gates  wrote  an  elaborate  de- 
fense of  himself  in  reply  and  sent  it  to  Washington 
through  Congress  Public  opinion  supported  Wash- 
ington, and  the  plot — if  such  it  was— came  to 
nothing.  As  it  turned  out,  the  much-quoted  phrase 
was  not  in  Conway's  letter  at  all,  and  his  name 
has  been  unfairly  used  to  designate  the  cloudy 
scheme. 

Conway  of  Ailing  ton,  William  Martin  Conway,  1st 
Baron,  1856-1937,  explorer,  art  historian,  and 
writer  He  filled  several  university  positions  and  in 
1918  represented  the  combined  English  universities 
as  Conservative  member  m  the  House  of  Commons 
He  began  mountain  climbing  at  16  and  conducted 
expeditions  of  exploration  in  Spitsbergen  (1896-97) 
and  the  Bolivian  Andes  ( 1898)  He  was  the  author 
of  numerous  books  on  art  and  exploration,  among 
them  Mountain  Memories  (1920),  Art  Treasure  of 
Sonet  Russia  (1925),  and  Owrgione  at  a  Landscape 
Painter  (1929) 

Conwell,  Russell  Herman,  1843-1926,  American 
Baptist  minister  and  lecturer,  b  Worthmgton, 
Mass.  After  practicing  law,  he  became  a  minister 
in  1879  He  was  the  first  president  of  Temple 
Univ.,  which  he  opened  m  1884,  and  he  dedicated 
(1891)  the  Baptist  Temple,  Philadelphia  For  over 
60  yean  Conwell  was  active  as  a  lecturer  His  lec- 
ture "Acres  of  Diamonds,"  delivered  more  than 
0,000  times,  is  said  to  have  produced  funds  for  the 
•ducation  of  at  least  10,000  young  men  It  is  in- 
eluded  in  the  biography  by  A  H  Burr  (1917) 
cony  or  coney,  name  used  for  the  rabbit  (Oryctola- 
gus)  and  for  its  fur,  for  the  pika  (Ochotona),  a 
small  rodent  found  at  high  altitudes  in  both  hem- 
ispheres; and  for  the  hyrax,  a  small  herbivorous, 
hoofed  animal  of  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Africa,  prob- 
ably the  cony  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
Conybear*,  William  Daniel  (k6'n!bSr,  kti'-),  1787- 
1857,  English  clergyman  and  geologist,  dean  of 
Llandaff.  With  William  Phillips  he  wrote  Outlines 
of  the  Otology  of  England  and  Wales  (1822)  ably 
summarizing  the  geological  knowledge  of  his  day 
Conyers  (k&n'yuri),  city  (pop  1,619),  co  seat  of 
Rockdale  co.,  N  central  OB.,  ESE  of  Atlanta,  in  a 
farm  area,  inc.  1854 

Cooch  Befccr  (kodch'  Whar'),  former  native  state 
(1,318  sq.  mi  ;  pop.  639,898),  now  part  of  N  West 
Bengal  state,  India.  It  lies  in  a  low,  poorly  drained 
plain  Rice,  vegetable  oils,  tobacco,  and  jute  are 
exported  The  chief  town,  Cooch  Behar  (pop. 
o  16,000),  is  a  trading  center. 
Cook,  David  J.,  184O-1907,  American  law-enforce- 
ment officer,  b.  near  La  Porte,  Ind.  He  moved 
(1855)  with  his  family  to  Kansas,  went  (1859)  to 
the  Colorado  gold  fields,  and  returned  to  enlist 
(1861)  in  the  Union  army  in  the  Civil  War.  Army 
service  as  a  sort  of  military  pouceman  led  him  to 
found  the  volunteer  Rocky  Mountain  Detective 
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Association  to  suppress  outlawry  in  Colorado,  and 
he  had  a  long  career  as  marshal,  sheriff,  and  police 
chief,  mostly  around  Denver  He  brought  many 
train,  bank,  and  express-company  robbers  to  book, 
helped  to  quell  the  Ute  Indian  revolt  of  1878,  and 
was  arbitrator  in  the  mine  strike  at  Leadville  in 
1880  See  biography  by  W.  R.  Collier  and  E  V. 
Westrate  (1936) 

Cook,  Frederick  Albert,  1865-1940,  American  ex* 
plorer,  the  center  of  much  controversy  about  ex- 
ploration, b.  Sullivan  co ,  N.Y ,  M.D,  New  York 
Umv  ,  1890  Dr.  Cook  early  became  interested  in 
the  arctic  and  accompanied  the  expedition  of 
Robert  E  PEAKY  in  1891-92  as  surgeon  Later  he 
accompanied  the  Belgian  expedition  (1897-99)  to 
Antarctica,  and  he  made  other  voyages  In  1906, 
after  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reach  the  summit  of 
Mt.  McKmley,  Dr  Cook  remained  behind  when 
most  of  the  party  returned  He  later  announced 
that  he  and  a  companion  had  successfully  scaled 
the  peak  In  1907  he  set  out  with  an  expedition 
for  the  arctic,  and  on  Sept  1, 1909,  he  emerged  in- 
to civilisation  again,  claiming  that  he  had  reached 
the  North  Pole  in  April,  1908  A  few  days  later 
Peary  announced  that  he  had  reached  the  pole  in 
April,  1909,  and  accused  Cook  of  fraud  The  argu- 
ment was  sensational  Cook  was  deprived  of  some 
of  the  honors  that  had  been  accorded  him  and  dis- 
appeared from  the  public  eye  for  a  time  Later  he 
was  involved  in  an  oilfield  promotion  scheme  in 
Texas  and  served  five  years  (1925-30)  of  a  long 
sentence  for  using  the  mails  to  defraud  To  the 
end  of  his  life,  however,  Cook  fought  for  vindica- 
tion of  his  polar  and  Mt.  MrKinley  claims  in  the 
face  of  a  generally  hostile  public,  and  he  was  sup- 
ported by  some  well-known  explorers  as  well  as 
some  ardent  admirers 

Cook,  George  Cram,  1873-1924,  American  author 
and  playwright,  b  Davenport,  Iowa,  grad  Har- 
vard, 1893,  and  studied  abroad  A  university 
teacher  and  later  literary  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  he  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the 
founder  (1915)  and  director  of  the  Provmcetown 
Players.  With  his  wife,  Susan  Glaspell,  he  wrote 
the  play  Suppressed  Desires  (1915)  After  1921  he 
lived  in  Greece  See  biography  by  Susan  Glaspell, 
The  Road  to  the  Temple  (1926) 

Cook,  James,  1728-79,  English  explorer  and  navi- 
gator. After  an  apprenticeship  to  a  firm  of  ship- 
owners at  Whitby,  he  joined  (1755)  the  royal  navy 
He  surveyed  the  St  Lawrence  Channel  (1760)  and 
the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  (1763- 
67).  Cook  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  com- 
mand of  the  Endeavour  and  sailed  (1768)  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  chart  the  transit  of  Venus,  he  returned 
to  England  in  1771,  having  also  circumnavigated 
the  globe  and  explored  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand 
and  E  Australia  He  commanded  (1772-75)  an 
expedition  to  the  8  Pacific  of  two  ships,  the  Resolu- 
tion and  the  Adventure  On  this  expedition  he  dig- 
proved  the  rumor  of  a  great  southern  continent, 
explored  the  Antarctic  Ocean  and  the  New  Heb- 
rides, discovered  New  Caledonia,  and  by  the  ob- 
servance of  strict  dietary  and  hygienic  rules  pre- 
vented scurvy,  heretofore  the  scourge  of  long 
voyages  As  captain  of  the  Resolution,  Cook  sailed 
(1776)  to  search  for  a  practical  passage  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic  along  the  northern 
coast  of  North  America  After  a  year  in  the  S 
Pacific,  the  expedition  rediscovered  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  unsuccessfully  searched  the  northwest 
coast  of  North  America  for  a  passage  to  the  Atlan- 
tic On  the  return  voyage  Cook  was  killed  by  na- 
tives on  the  Hawaiian  Islands  An  account  of 
Cook's  first  voyage  was  printed  m  Vols  II  and  III 
of  John  Hawkesworth's  Voyages  (1773)  and  in 
Cook's  journal  (ed  by  W  J  L  Wharton,  1893) 
The  official  account  of  the  second  voyage  was  pub- 
lished in  1777,  of  the  third  m  1784,  selections  (ed 
by  Christopher  Lloyd)  were  published  m  1950  See 
biographies  by  Hugh  Camngton  (1939)  and  J.  R 
Muir  (1939) 

Cook,  Sir  Joseph,  1860-1947,  prime  minister  of 
Australia  (1913-14),  a  leader  of  the  Liberal  party 
His  term  as  premier  was  followed  by  service  as 
minister  of  the  navy  (1917-21)  and  high  com- 
missioner to  London  (1921-27).  He  was  Australian 
representative  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  and  a 
delegate  (1922)  at  the  League  of  Nations. 

Cook,  Orator  Fuller,  1867-1949,  American  botanist, 
b  Clyde,  N  Y  ,  grad  Syracuse  Univ.,  1890  He 
spent  six  years  with  Liberia  College  m  Africa  (as 
president,  1896-97)  and  was  a  member  of  expedi- 
tions to  Central  America.  From  1900  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  U.S.  Dept  of  Agriculture,  in 
charge  of  investigations  in  tropical  agriculture.  He 
developed  the  single-stalk  method  of  cotton  cul- 
ture and  wrote  numerous  treatises  on  many  phases 
of  botany  and  agriculture. 

Cook,  Thomas,  1808-92,  English  travel  agent 
In  Leicester  in  1841,  after  the  success  of  his  first 
arranged  tour  to  a  temperance  meeting,  he  founded 
the  travel  agency  which  bears  his  name  The  suc- 
cess of  the  idea  of  the  guided  tour  was  quick,  and 
by  1862  Cook  had  moved  hus  office  to  London. 
Shortly  thereafter  he  set  up  (1856)  his  circular 
Tour  of  Europe,  and  10  years  later  he  was  arrang- 
ing tours  of  the  United  States.  Cook  felt  that  tfcore 


were  few  aspects  of  travel  with  which  his  agency 
was  unable  to  cope  and  waa  thus  called  upon  for 
many  unusual  tasks  Perhaps  his  most  spectacular 
achievement  in  this  respect  waa  the  transportation 
of  an  entire  expeditionary  force  (18,000  men)  up 
the  Nile  for  the  attempted  relief  of  Gen.  Charles 
George  Gordon  m  1884.  At  his  death,  Cook's  son 
succeeded  him  in  the  agency. 

Cook,  Mount,  12,349  ft,  high,  on  W  South  Island, 
New  Zealand,  m  the  Southern  Alps,  highest  peak 
of  New  Zealand  It  is  sometimes  called  Aorangi 

Cooke,  Jay,  1821-1905,  American  financier,  b.  San- 
dusky,  Ohio  He  founded  Jay  Cooke  <k  Company, 
which  marketed  the  huge  Civil  War  loans  of  the 
Federal  government.  He  later  turned  to  railroad 
bonds  and  in  1870  undertook  to  raise  $100,000,000 
for  the  Northern  Pacific  and  financed  construction 
to  Bismarck,  N  Dak  The  burden  was  too  great 
and  continuing  the  financing  proved  impossible. 
In  1873  CookeTs  New  York  branch  closed  its  doors 
and  helped  to  precipitate  the  panic  of  1873.  See 
biographies  by  E.  P  Oberholtser  (1907)  and  Henri- 
etta M.  Larson  (1936) 

Cook*,  John  Eaten,  1830-86,  American  novelist,  b 
Winchester,  Va.  He  wrote  novels  of  old  Virginia — 
The  tVfpnta  Comedians  (1854),  his  best,  and 
Henry  St  John,  Oentleman  (1859)  He  served 
throughout  the  Civil  War  and  later  wrote  military 
biographies  of  Stonewall  Jackson  (1866)  and 
Robert  E  Lee  (1871)  and  many  novels,  including 
the  popular  Surry  of  Eaale's  Nest  (1866)  and  Mohun 
(1869).  See  biography  byj  O  Beaty  (1922). 

Cooke,  Josiah  Paraoaa,  1827-94,  American  chemist 
and  mineralogist,  b  Boston,  grad  Harvard,  1848 
From  1849  he  taught  at  Harvard,  where  he  was  in- 
strumental in  founding  the  departments  of  mineral- 
ogy and  chemistry  and  the  chemical  laboratory 
He  determined  the  atomic  weight  of  antimony  and 
wrote  several  books  on  chemistry. 

Cooke,  Kordecai  Cubitt,  1825-1912,  English  bota- 
nist, an  authority  on  fungi  Among  his  works  are 
British  Fresh-Water  Algae  (2  vols,  1882-84), 
British.  Desmtds  (1887),  and  his  handbooks  on 
British  and  Australian  fungi.  He  also  wrote  on 
British  reptiles  and  batrachians 

Cooke,  Roae  Terry,  1827-92,  American  poet  and 
short-story  writer,  b  West  Hartford,  Conn  ,  grad 
Hartford  Seminary,  1843  She  IB  known  for  her 
sketches  of  New  England  country  life — Happy 
Dodd  (1878),  Root-bound  (1885).  and  Huckleberries 
(1891)  Her  complete  poems  appeared  in  1888 

cookery,  among  savages,  is  pi  acticed  m  the  simplest 
forms  with  rude  appliances  The  natural  foods — 
such  as  eggs,  fish,  game,  wild  honey,  fruits,  and 
vegetables — known  to  primitive  man  required 
little  cooking  In  a  higher  stage  of  culture,  with 
the  food  supply  varied  by  agriculture  and  the  keep- 
ing of  flocks  and  herds,  BKBAU,  BUTTER,  CHBBSE, 
WINK,  and  malted  drinks  came  into  use.  Ver.\ 
early  m  the  world's  history,  flour,  yeast,  sugar, 
and  condiments  were  known,  and  cooking  became 
an  established  art  Like  other  arts  it  is  influenced 
by  conditions  of  wealth,  commerce,  and  general 
interchange  of  ideas,  geographical  position,  climate, 
and  fuel  supply  have  also  been  of  great  importance 
in  determining  the  food  tastes  and  habits  of  dif- 
ferent peoples  The  Egyptians  had  fine  flour  and 
bakeries  with  domed  ovens,  where  leavened  bread 
was  made  and  sold.  Roasting  and  boiling  were  well 
known,  and  beer  and  other  drinks  were  brewed 
The  Greeks  of  the  wealthier  classes  made  ft  fine 
art  of  gastronomy,  as  of  the  other  pleasures  of 
living.  Bread  was  made  in  a  variety  of  ways,  early 
authors  mention  cabbage,  onions,  leeks,  olives, 
fruits,  nuts,  and  honey  Meat  was  scarce,  fish  was 
baked  in  fig  leaves,  soaked  m  oil,  or  browned  in  a 
skillet  with  herbs  Forcemeat  and  sausage  were 
made  of  different  kinds  of  meat  and  fish,  and  cheese 
was  much  used.  The  Asiatic  conquests  brought 
more  luxurious  standards  in  food  The  poorer 
people  made  much  use  of  barley  bread  and  bean  or 
lentil  soup.  The  staple  food  of  the  early  Romans 
was  a  lentil  gruel,  puls  With  the  development  of 
the  empire,  wealthy  Romans  indulged  in  extrava- 
gant banquets  and  brought  the  art  of  cookery  to 
an  extreme  of  aesthetic  development.  Lucullus 
and  Apiciue  were  noted  gourmets.  Late  Roman 
customs  were  influenced  by  the  Goths,  who  ate 
simply  of  wholesome  food  and  preferred  wild  fruit, 
curdled  milk,  game,  and  horseflesh.  The  best 
cooking  m  the  Middle  Ages  was  probably  done  in 
the  monasteries,  noted  for  their  well-equipped 
kitchens,  usually  in  separate  buildings.  The  numer- 
ous fast  days  encouraged  the  ingenious  prepara- 
tion of  many  common  materials  They  had  fine 
gardens,  m  which  they  raised  not  only  medicinal 
herbs,  but  also  herbs  used  for  skillful  seasoning 
Modern  cookery  derives  from  Italy  and  dates  from 
the  Renaissance  When  Catherine  de'  Medici  went 
to  Pans,  she  took  Italian  cooks,  and  so  great  was 
the  interest  aroused  in  the  revival  of  an  ancient  art, 
that  noblemen  took  to  cooking,  and  cooks  were 
enriched  and  honored  The  use  of  the  fork,  greatly 
ridiculed  at  first,  waa  epoch-making  m  its  effects  on 
cookery,  The  French  Revolution  checked  the 
progress  of  cookery  as  well  as  other  arts,  but  Na- 
poleon gave  it  a  new  impetus  by  scattering  «hefs 
m  his  course  among  the  countries  of  Europe, 
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*nd  his  period  produced  Beauvilliers— author  of 
L'Ari  du  euwtnier  (1814)— CAR&ME,  and  BHILLAT- 
SAVARIN,  In  England  rich  and  elaborate  cooking 
has  boon  regarded  with  a  certain  disfavor,  simple 
foods,  dressed  rather  at  the  table  than  m  the  sauce- 
pan, have  been  characteristic.  Yet  England  has 
had  distinguished  cooks  and  some  interesting 
cookbooks  and  authors.  The  Widow's  Treasure 
(1025),  Dr.  Pegg«'s  Forme  of  Cury  (1780),  and  Mrs 
Hannah  Glaeae's  Handbook  (1750)  were  among  the 
earlier  works,  Thomas  Walker's  Original  (1835) 
combined  comments  on  cookery  and  philosophy, 
Alexis  Soyer  was  both  cook  and  author  Present- 
day  interest  in  chemistry,  biology,  and  physiology 
and  research  and  experiment  m  the  field  of  dietetics 
and  NUTRITION  have  combined  to  give  a  new  signif- 
icance to  the  reasons  for  cooking  and  a  new  ac- 
curacy to  its  various  processes  The  reasons  for 
cooking  may  be  summarized  as  follows  to  render 
food  more  digestible 4  by  softening  tough  sub- 
stances, such  as  the  connective  tissue  of  meat,  and 
by  bursting  starch  granules,  to  make  it  more  ap- 
petising, by  improving  its  appearance  and  odor  and 
by  releasing  juices  and  gases  which  change  flavors, 
to  sterilise  and  to  destroy  parasites  and  disease 
germs ,  to  preserve  food  Ail  the  scion ti  fie  aspects  of 
present-day  cooking  are  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  large-scale  commercial  food  preparation,  as  in 
the  CANNING  and  baking  industries  The  processes 
of  cooking  divide  into  two  classes — hot  air,  as  in 
baking,  roasting,  and  broiling,  and  hot  liquid,  as  in 
boiling  and  frying  Broiling  or  grilling  brings  food 
into  close  contact  with  heat  or  coals  and  is  suitable 
for  tender  portions  Roasting,  as  applied  to  poul- 
try, animals  (see  BARBECUE),  or  large  pieces  of 
meat,  means  placing  the  meat  near  an  open  fire  un- 
til neared,  then  basting  and  turning  it  on  a  spit  or  in 
an  oven  Baking  is  cooking  by  dry  heat  in  an 
oven  or  enclosed  chamber  Frying  may  be  done  in 
t\vo  ways  In  true  frying,  known  as  French  or 
deep-fat  frying,  the  food  is  dropped  into  a  kettle 
of  fat  heated  to  from  345"  to  400b,  so  that  a  quick 
trust  is  formed  and  the  fat  cannot  penetrate  the 
food,  in  shallow  frying,  which  includes  sautemg, 
the  food  is  turned  in  a  small  amount  of  fat  Boiling, 
stewing,  and  simmering  are  cooking  in  water, 
boilmg,  at  212°,  simmering  or  stewing,  at  a  lower 
temperature,  usually  about  185°  To  fricassee  is 
to  combine  frying  and  stewing  Braising  is  a  com- 
bination of  frying,  stewing,  and  baking  It  was 
formerly  done  m  a  utensil  having  a  cover  on  which 
hot  coals  could  be  placed  for  the  final  browning,  a 
casserole  is  now  used  Smothering  or  pot  roasting 
is  a  similar  process,  calling  for  a  quick  searing  all 
over  in  fat,  then  a  slow  simmering,  tightly  covered, 
in  just  enough  water  to  prevent  burning  Steaming 
is  good  for  a  number  of  flour  foods,  with  the  ores- 
sure  cooker  for  vegetables  and  meats  Cooking 
*  hools  began  to  make  their  appearance  c  1870, 
first  as  departments  in  women's  colleges  and  later 
in  state  universities  and  agruultural  colleges 
Gradually  public  schools  began  to  offer  courses  m 
cookery  and  to  equip  HOME  ECONOMICS  laboratories 
Most  countries  are  celebrated  for  one  or  more 
distinguishing  features  of  their  cookery  The 
United  States  has  inherited  or  borrowed  from  al- 
most every  quarter  of  the  world  Among  borrow- 
ings from  Europe  are  pie,  doughnuts,  cheese,  chow- 
der, and  malted  drinks  Some  ideas  were  borrowed 
from  the  Indians,  such  as  the  use  of  maize  in  meal 
and  hominy  Native  American  foods  include  tur- 
key, clam  chowder,  baked  beans,  corn  bread 
(hoocake,  johtmycake),  Boston  brown  bread, 
beaten  biscuit,  pumpkin  pie,  gumbos,  some  oyster 
and  terrapin  dishes,  corn  on  the  cob,  and  straw- 
berry shortcake  In  the  Southwest,  tamales  and 
tortillas  and  various  chili  dishes  preserve  the  cus- 
toms of  the  native  people  A  standard  cookbook 
is  Fannv  Farmer's  Boston  Cooking-School  Cook 
Hook,  first  published  m  1896  See  also  Louise 
Lamprey,  The  Story  of  Cookery  (1940) 

Cookeville,  town  (pop   4,3b4).  co   goat  of  Putnam 
co ,  central  Tenn.,  E  of  Nashville,  founded  1854 
It  is  a  trade  and  industrial  center  in  a  farm,  timber, 
and  coal  area     Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute  is 
hero 

Cook  Islands,  formerly  Henrey  Islands,  group  (84 
sq  mi  ,  pop  12,380,  with  Mamhiki  group  pop, 
14,519),  S  Pacific,  SE  of  Samoa  It  comprises  two 
volcanic  islands,  RAHOTONGA  and  MANGAIA,  and 
six  coral  islands.  Some  of  the  islands  were  dis- 
covered in  1773  by  Capt  James  Cook,  and  the 
others  were  discovered  by  John  Williams  in  1823 
The  group  was  proclaimed  a  British  protectorate 
m  1888  and  was  annexed  in  1900  In  1901  the 
islands  were  placed  under  the  government  of  New 
Zealand  Rarotonga  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Cook  Islands  administration,  which  also  governs 
seven  islands  N  of  the  Cook  Islands  (see  MANIHIKI) 
The  inhabitants  are  Polynesians.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  copra  and  fruits. 

Cook  Strait,  channel,  o  15  mi  wide,  between  North 
Island  and  South  Island,  New  Zealand.  It  was  dis- 
covered 

Cookworthy, 

maker.    Hi   ...  _    ,    

the  Cornish  china  clay  and  the  chma  atone  in  St. 
Stephen's  parish,  near  St.  Austell,  on  the  propwty 


A  and  Mouth  island,  Mew  Zealand.  It  was  dis- 
red  m  1770  by  Capt.  James  Cook, 
vorthy,  William,  1705-80,  English  porcelain 
sr.    He  is  notable   for   discovering   (o  1755) 
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of  Lord  Camelford,  who  assisted  him  m  establishing 
porcelain  works  at  Plymouth.  Here  in  1768  was 
manufactured  the  first  English  porcelain  similar  to 
the  Chinese 

Coolbrith,  Ins  Donna,  1842-1928.  American  editor 
and  poet,  b  Illinois  She  helped  Brat  Harte  edit 
the  Overland  Monthly  She  wrote  poems  of  Western 
pioneer  days  and  in  1915,  by  act  of  legislature, 
became  California's  poet  laureate  Her  verso  col- 
lections include  A  Perfect  Day  and  Other  Poems 
(1881)  and  Songs  from  the  Golden  Gate  (1895). 

Cooler,  Chtrles  Horton,  1864-1929  American  soci- 
ologist, b  Ann  Arbor,  Mich  ,  grad.  Umv  of  Michi- 
gan (B  A  ,  1887,  Ph  D  ,  1894),  son  of  Thomas  M 
Cooley  He  taught  at  the  Univ.  of  Michigan  after 
1892  His  concepts  of  the  interaction  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  society  and  of  primary  social  groups  are 
widely  accepted  as  basic  principles  He  wrote 
Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order  (1902,  rev  ed  . 
1922),  Social  Organitation  (1909),  Social  Process 
(1918),  and  Sociological  Theory  and  Social  Re- 
search. (1930). 

Cooley,    Thomas    Mclntyre,    1824-98,    American 

Jurist,  b  near  Attica,  N  Y.  His  education  was 
i raited,  but  his  intellectual  worth  earned  him 
positions  as  a  judge  (1804-86)  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Michigan  and  as  first  chairman  (1887-91) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Cooley 's 
chief  work  is  A  Treatise  on  the  Constitutional 
Limitations  upon  the  Legislative  Powers  of  the 
States  (1868,  8th  ed  ,  1927)  He  argued  that  the 
U  8  Constitution  contained  not  only  direct  limi- 
tations on  the  power  of  the  states  (e  R  ,  the  pro- 
hibition in  Article  1,  Section  10,  against  a  state's 
impairing  the  obligations  of  contract)  but  also 
implied  limitations  which  could  be  deduced  from 
the  political  theory  underlying  the  Constitution 
For  example,  from  the  division  of  American  govern- 
ments into  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches  he  inferred  the  freedom  of  the  judiciary 
from  legislative  interference.  Cooley '»  study  was 
highly  influential  in  the  early  interpretation  of  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  FOURTEENTH  AMEND- 
MENT to  the  Constitution  Hia  other  works  include 
treatises  on  taxation  (1876),  torts  (1879),  and  con- 
stitutional law  (1880) 
Coolgardie,  Western  Australia  see  EAST  COOIAJAR- 
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Coohdge,  CalTin,  1872-1933,  29th  President  of  the 
United  States  (1923-29),  b  Plymouth,  Vt ,  grad 
Amherst,  1895.  From  a  law  practice  in  Northamp- 
ton, Maas  ,  his  political  progress  took  him  swiftlv 
and  smoothly  to  local  and  state  offices  He  was  a 
member  of  the  state  senate  from  1912  to  1915  (its 
president  after  1914)  and  was  lieutenant  governor 
(1916-18)  before  serving  two  terms  as  governor 
(1919  -20)  He  rushed  to  national  prominence  when 
he  showed  brisk  decision  by  using  the  militia  to 
end  the  Boston  police  strike  in  1919  In  1920  ho 
was  enthusiastically  nominated  as  Republican 
candidate  for  the  vice  presidency  and  was  elected 
with  Warren  G  Harding  Noted  for  his  New  Eng- 
land simplicity  and  personal  honesty,  he  was  un- 
touched by  the  charges  of  corruption  leveled  at  the 
Harding  administration  After  Harding  died.  Cool- 
idge  took  (Aug  3,  1923)  the  oath  of  office  as  Presi- 
dent He  was  nominated  and  elected  in  1924  and 
throughout  his  term  had  strong  popular  backing 
The  time  was  one  of  almost  hectic  national  pros- 
perity, which  cast  a  glow  upon  him  He  twice 
vetoed  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  to  aid  agriculture 
(1927,  1928)  because  of  its  price-fixing  features, 
and  he  strongly  favored  a  latsses-faire  policy  to- 
ward business,  economy  in  government,  and  tax 
cuts  In  his  cabinet  were  Herbert  C  Hoover, 
Frank  B  Kellogg,  and  Andrew  W  Mellon,  who  by 
their  positive  policies  gave  the  administration  an 
aggressive  tone  In  1928  Coohdge  did  not  choose 
to  run  for  the  nomination,  which  he  probably  could 
have  gained,  but  instead  backed  Hoover  and  in 
1929  retired  to  Northampton  to  write  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  and  his  autobiography 
(1929),  As  first  lady,  his  wife,  Grace  A  Goodhue 
Coolidge,  was  much  admired  for  her  poise  and 
charm  See  William  A  White,  A  Puritan  in  Baby- 
lon (1938),  Claude  M  Fuoss,  Calvin  Coolidge,  the 
Man  from  Vermont  (1940) 

Coolidge,  Charles  AUerton,  1858-1936,  American 
architect,  b  Boston,  grad  Harvard,  1881  After 
working  (1882-86)  in  the  architectural  offices  of 
II  II.  Richardson  m  Boston,  he  became  a  partner 
in  several  firms,  heading  Coolidge,  Shepley,  Bui- 
finch,  and  Abbott  (1924-36)  and  also  Coolidge  and 
Hodgdon  (until  1930)  in  Chicago  Among  budd- 
ings designed  by  him  are  many  at  Stanford  Umv  , 
the  medical  school,  freshman  halls,  and  Memorial 
Chapel  at  Harvard,  the  law  school,  commons, 
medical  school,  and  hospital  at  the  Umv  of  Chica- 
go, the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  buildings  at 
Vanderbilt  and  Western  Reserve  universities,  and 
parts  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  m  New  York. 

Coolidge,  Susan,  pseud,  of  Sarah  Chauncey  Wool- 
sey,  1835-1905,  American  writer  of  juvenile  stories, 
b  Cleveland  Some  of  her  work  appeared  in 
St.  Nicholas  after  1870,  She  wrote  the  series  What 
JKaty  Did  (1872-80),  still  popular  with  children, 
A  Guernsey  Lily  (1880),  and  other  wholesome, 
natural  books  free  of  sentimentality. 
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Coolidfo,  William  Augustus  Brevoort,  1850-1926, 
American  mountaineer  and  author,  the  historian  of 
the  Alps,  b  New  York  city  A  graduate  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  and  life  fellow  and  later  modem 
history  tutor  at  Magdalen  College,  ho  retained  his 
American  citizenship  He  ascended  nearly  all  the 
highest  Alpine  peaks  His  books  include  The  Alps 
in  Nature  and  History  (1908) 

Coohdge,  William  Dsrid,  1873-,  American  physical 
chemist,  b.  Hudson,  Mass ,  grad  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1896.  He  joined  the 
General  Electric  Company  in  1905  and  served  as 
director  of  its  research  laboratory  (1932-40)  and 
as  vice  president  and  director  of  research  (1940 
44)  He  made  special  studies  of  X  rays,  invented 
an  X-ray  tube,  and  invented  and  developed  ductile 
tungsten 

Coolidge,  town  (pop  1,102),  E  central  Texas,  NE  of 
Waco,  m  a  farm  area,  settled  1903,  me  1905 

Coohdge  Dam,  E  Ana  ,  m  the  Oila  nver.  SE  of 
Globe,  authorized  1924,  built  1927-28,  for  irriga- 
tion and  power  It  is  c  900  ft.  long  and  c  250  ft 
high  The  water,  impounded  in  the  San  Carlos 
reservoir,  is  available  to  the  areas  around  Florence, 
Casa  Grande,  and  the  town  of  Coolidge  (1945  pop 
3,300)  Of  the  100,000  acres  irrigated,  one  half  are 
Indian  lands  in  the  San  Carlos  Reservation 

coolie  labor,  term  applied  to  unskilled  laborers  from 
Asia,  especially  from  India  and  China.  The  emi- 
gration of  Chinese  and  Indian  contract  labor  to 
British  and  French  colonies  came  mainly  as  a  result 
of  the  discontinuance  of  slavery  Indenture  of 
Indian  coolies  was  usually  for  a  term  of  five  years — 
in  return  for  wages,  certain  benefits,  and  the  cost 
of  passage,  the  terms  were  enforceable  by  penal 
sanctions  At  the  expiration  of  their  terms,  the 
coolies  were  free  to  randenture  or  to  se«k  other 
employment  They  frequently  became  peasant 
proprietors,  though  they  were  entitled  to  free  re- 
turn passage  to  India  The  practice  was  discon- 
tinued by  the  British  Indian  government,  which 
in  1922  prohibited  assisting  the  emigration  of  un- 
skilled laborers,  except  to  a  few  countries  Emigra- 
tion of  Clunese  coolies  began  c  1845,  though  it  was 
nominally  prohibited  before  1859  Between  these 
dates  the  conditions  were  notoriously  bad,  the 
victims  were  shipped  mainly  to  Cuba  and  Peru, 
whore  thov  died  by  the  thousands  The  British 
Chinese  Passenger  Act  of  1885  regulated  British 
ships  in  the  trade  and  resulted  in  the  traffic's  falling 
mainly  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  under 
whom  it  resembled  the  African  slave  trade  In 
1859  Britain  arranged  with  Canton  for  legal  emi- 
gration to  the  British  West  Indies  and  elsewhere 
on  five-year  contracts  In  1860  an  Anglo-Chinese 
convention  sanctioned  such  emigration  to  British 
territory,  and  the  regulations  were  agreed  to  by  the 
other  powers  in  similar  conventions  In  1904 
Britain  arranged  with  China  the  hiring  of  50,000 
Chinese  coolies  to  work  the  Transvaal  gold  mines 
In  the  19th  cent  large  numbers  of  Chinese  coolies 
went  to  California  and  Australia  Opposition  in 
Australia  to  this  influx  of  cheap  labor  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  the  Emigration  Restriction  Act  for 
the  gradual  elimination  of  Asiatics,  by  providing 
that  no  one  should  enter  the  country  who  failed  to 
write  50  words  in  anv  prescribed  language  Coolies 
were  important  in  building  the  first  U  S  transcon- 
tinental railroad,  but  immigration  into  the  United 
States  was  practically  ended  by  the  Chinese  Ex- 
clusion Act  of  1888  and  by  stringent  Federal  laws 
against  contract  laborers  In  1904  Canada  ex- 
cluded coolies  by  a  head  tax  of  $500  See  P.  C 
Campbell,  Chinese  Coolie  Emigration  to  Countries 
vnthin  the  British  Empire  (1923) 

cooling  system.  In  many  industrial  processes  and 
for  the  practical  operation  of  certain  engines  it  is 
necessary  to  install  au  efficient  cooling  system 
Engines  of  the  internal-combustion  type  generate 
so  much  heat  in  the  cylinders  that,  if  they  are  not 
cooled,  the  lubricating  oil  will  be  burned  and  seri- 
ous damage  will  be  done  to  the  various  parts 
through  unevenness  of  expansion  Most  internal- 
combustion  engines  are  either  water-  or  air-cooled 
Around  each  cylinder  of  a  water-cooled  engine, 
eg,  an  automobile  engine,  is  a  hollow  jacket 
through  which  water  is  circulated.  The  jackets  are 
connected  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  to  a  radiator, 
generally  by  a  rubber  hose  The  radiator  has  a 
large  cooling  area  and  is  assisted  by  a  fan  which 
draws  air  through  it  The  water  passing  through 
the  radiator  is  thus  cooled  before  returning  to  the 
engine  The  two  systems  of  circulating  the  water 
are  by  thormosiphon  and  bv  pump  The  tempera- 
ture in  cold  weather  can  be  controlled  by  fitting 
shutters  on  the  radiator  to  reduce  the  influx  of 
cold  air  In  very  cold  weather  it  is  necessary  to 
mix  with  the  watei  an  efficient  ANTIFREBZING 
SOLUTION  Iii  the  Diesel  engine,  in  which  the  heat 
is  ver>  great,  the  cooling  of  the  Cylinder  walls  alone 
is  not  sufficient — the  cylinder  covers  and  the  pin- 
tons  as  well  must  lie  cooled.  These  parts  are  also 
supplied  with  water  jackets.  Blast  furnaces, 
cupolas,  gas  generators,  molds  for  casting,  and 
many  other  contrivances  in  which  the  tempera- 
tures are  high  are  cooled  by  water  circulating 
through  jackets  Rapidly  moving  machinery  is 
frequently  cooled  and  lubricated  at  the  same  time 
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bv  running  in  an  oil  bath.  The  cylinders  of  an  air- 
cooled  engine  are  built  with  a  number  of  metal 
fins  projecting  from  the  aides  These  assist  the 
dissipation  of  neat  by  increasing  the  area  exposed 
to  the  air  Radial  airplane  engines  are  air-cooled, 
the  arrangement  of  the  cylinders  around  the  crank- 
shaft, like  spokes  around  a  hub,  exposes  each 
cylinder  directly  to  the  air  stream  Engines  with 
cylinders  set  one  behind  the  other  are  air-cooled 
with  much  more  difficulty  and  are  less  commonly 
used  For  cooling  systems  in  buildings,  see  AIR 

CONDITIONING 

Coomaraawamy,  Aninda  Kentish  (a'nunda'  k8n'- 
tlsh  kd&ma'ruswli'mc),  1877-1947,  art  historian, 
b  Ceylon  He  was  active  in  educational  move- 
ments in  India  After  1917  he  was  fellow  for  re- 
search in  Indian,  Persian,  and  Moslem  art  in  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  he  is  largely 
credited  with  having  built  up  the  museum's  great 
Far  Eastern  collection  lie  was  critical  of  Western 
institutions  and  sought,  as  in  his  Am  I  My  Broth- 
er's Keeper?  (1947),  to  apply  to  them  standards 
derived  from  Oriental  philosophy  and  history 
Among  his  other  books  are  Dance  of  Siva  (1918), 
History  of  Indian  and  Indonesian  Art  (1927),  Ele- 
ments of  Buddhist  Iconography  (1935),  and  The 
Transformation  of  Nature  in  Art  (2d  ed  ,  1935) 

Coon  Rapids,  town  (pop  1,533), I  W  Iowa,  on  the 
Middle  Raccoon  river  and  WNW  of  Des  Momes, 
mo  1882  Dairying  and  poultry  raising  are  car- 
ried on  here 

Cooper,  Alexander:  see  COOPFR,  SAMUEL 

Cooper,  Alfred  Duff,  1890-,  British  statesman 
Elected  to  Parliament  as  a  Conservative  (Unionist) 
in  1924,  he  served  as  secretary  of  state  for  war 
(1935-37)  in  the  coalition  cabinet  and  was  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  in  1938  when  he  resigned  in  pro- 
test against  the  Munich  Pact  He  returned  to  the 
cabinet  as  minister  of  information  (1940-41)  under 
Winston  Churchill  He  was  appointed  resident 
minister  of  Far  Eastern  affairs  in  Singapore  in 
Dec  ,  1941,  and  was  recalled  the  following  mouth, 
shortly  before  the  fall  of  Singapore  His  wife,  the 
former  Lady  Diana  Manners,  appeared  in  the  U  8 
production  of  Max  Rein  hard ts  spectacle,  The 
Miracle  (1924) 

Cooper,  Anthony  Ashley:  see  SHAFTESBUHY,  AN- 
THONY ASHLEY  COOPER,  IST  EARL  OP 

Cooper,  Sir  Astley  Paston,  1 70S- 1841,  English  sur- 
geon, pupil  of  John  Hunter  He  was  noted  as  a 
lecturer  on  anatomy  and  for  his  operations  on 
hernia  and  aneurysms  '  He  was  knighted  after  per- 
forming a  slight  operation  on  George  IV  He 
wrote  several  medical  and  surgical  treatises  See 
biography  by  B  B  Cooper  (1843),  study  ed  by 
G  L  Keynes  (1922) 

Cooper,  Henry  Ernest,  1857-1929,  American  official 
in  Hawaii,  b  New  Albany,  Ind  ,  grad  Boston 
Umv ,  1878  After  practicing  law  in  San  Diego, 
Calif  ,  he  went  (1891)  to  Hawaii  He  took  part  m 
the  revolution  that  deposed  Queen  LILIUOKALANI 
and,  when  the  United  States  delayed  recognition, 
he  held  various  cabinet  posts  As  foreign  minister 
he  conducted  negotiations  with  Japan  concerning 
Japanese  immigration  to  the  islands  He  also  held 
various  posts  after  the  U  S  annexation  of  Hawaii 

Cooper,  Hugh  Lincoln,  1865-1937,  American  hydrau- 
lic engineer,  b  Houston  co  ,  Mum  He  was  engi- 
neer for  many  important  projects,  including  the 
hydroelectnc  plant  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  the  Dnepro- 
ges  dam  and  plant  m  the  Ukraine,  the  power  plants 
at  Niagara  Falls,  Canada,  and  at  Molt  wood,  Pa  , 
the  Wilson  Dam  project  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  1789-1851,  American  nov- 
elist, b  Burlington,  N  J  In  1790  his  family  moved 
toCooperstown,  N  Y  ,  a  frontier  settlement  founded 
by  his  father  near  Otsego  Lake  Sent  to  Yale  at 
13,  he  was  dismissed  in  his  third  year  The  next 
five  years  he  spent  at  sea,  the  last  three  of  them  as 
a  U  S  midshipman  After  his  marriage  in  1811  he 
lived  in  Westchester  co ,  NY,  and  later  at 
Cooperstown  His  first  novel  was  Precaution 
(1820),  a  failure  The  Spy  (1821),  a  story  of  the 
American  Revolution,  was  an  instant  success,  and 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  he  wrote  steadily  for  a 
large  public.  In  1826  he  went  to  France,  nominally 
as  American  consul  at  Lyons,  and  spent  several 
years  abroad  He  defended  his  countrymen  in 
Notions  of  the  Americans  (1828),  but  on  his  return 
his  criticisms  of  America,  among  them  The  Ameri- 
can Democrat  (1838)  and  the  fictional  Home  as 
Found  (1838,  sequel  to  Homeward  Hound,  1838), 
made  him  moat  unpopular  His  later  life  was 
marred  by  quarrels  and  lawsuits  over  his  works 
Cooper's  most  popular  novels  are  those  of  the  fron- 
tier and  those  of  the  sea  In  the  first  group  are  the 
Leatherstocking  Tales,  so  called  from  their  chief 
character,  Natty  Bumppo,  or  Leatherstocking. 
The  order  of  the  narrative  is  The  Deerslayer  (1841), 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  (1826),  The  Pathfinder 
(1840),  The  Pioneers  (1823),  The  Praine  (1827). 
The  two  Indians,  Chingachgook  and  Uncas,  are  ro- 
manticized savages,  able,  good,  and  unspoiled  by 
civilization  Cooper's  novels  of  the  sea,  the  best  of 
which  are  The  Pilot  (1823),  The  Red  Rover  (1828), 
and  The  Wino-and-Wing  (1842),  reflect  the  same 
nautical  knowledge  which  appears  m  his  excellent 
History  of  the  JNavy  of  the  United  States  (1880) 


Among  his  many  other  novels  are  the  Littlepage 
trilogy  on  New  York  state  antirentism,  Satanatoe 
(1846),  The  Chainbearer  (1845),  and  The  Redskins 
(1846)  See  his  correspondence  (ed  by  his  grand- 
son, J  F  Cooper,  2  vols  ,  1922);  biographies  by 
T  R  Lounsbury  (1882),  R  E  Spiller  (1931),  and 
James  Grossman  (1949),  studies  by  J  F  Ross 
(1933)  and  Dorothy  Waples  (1938)  ,  bibliography 
by  R  E  Spillorand  P  C  Blackburn  (1934) 

Cooper,  Myles,  c  1735-1785,  second  president  of 
King's  College  (now  Columbia  Umv  ),  b  England, 
educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  priest  in 
1761  arid  came  to  King's  College  (1762)  as  profes- 
sor of  moral  philosophy  and  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent In  1763  he  was  made  president,  succeeding 
Samuel  Johnson  Though  his  early  administration 
was  marked  by  the  founding  of  a  grammar  school, 
a  medical  school,  and  a  hospital,  with  changes  in 
the  curriculum  and  great  increase  of  prestige,  the 
college  fell  on  evil  days  with  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Cooper  was  a  Loyalist  and  m  1775  was  forced 
to  flee  before  the  patriots'  hatred  to  a  warship  in 
New  York  harbor  He  returned  to  Oxford  and 
lived  out  his  life  in  England 

Cooper,  Peter,  1791-1883,  American  inventor,  in- 
dustrialist, and  philanthropist,  b  New  York  city 
After  working  as  a  carnage  maker,  machinist, 
cloth  cutter,  salesman,  and  grocer,  he  purchased 
(1813)  a  glue  factory  in  New  York  city  and  devel- 
oped the  business  until  he  supplied  almost  the 
entire  American  market  With  two  partners  he 
eroc  ted  (1828)  the  Canton  Iron  Works  in  Baltimore 
and  there  constructed  the  Tom  Thumb,  the  first 
railway  locomotive  built  in  America  His  success 
in  trials  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  RR  probably 
saved  that  pioneer  line  from  bankruptcy  He 
rapidly  expanded  his  holdings  in  the  next  20  years, 
developing  a  rolling  mill  and  wire  factory  at  Tren- 
ton, N  J  ,  blast  furnaces  in  Philipsburg,  Pa  ,  a 
rolling  mill  in  New  York  city,  and  foundries  at 
Ringwood,  N  J  ,  and  Durham,  Pa  He  also  owned 
iron  mines  in  N  New  Jersey,  and  in  1870  he  was 
awarded  the  Bessemer  gold  medal  for  rolling  the 
first  iron  for  fireproof  buildings  Cooper  invented 
and  patented  several  other  practical  devices  and 
processes  His  faith  in  the  success  of  the  Atlantic 
cable  led  him  to  invest  heavily  in  the  New  York, 
Newfoundland,  and  London  Telegraph  Company 
after  banks  refused  to  finance  the  operation  He 
was  president  of  this  company  for  20  years  while  ho 
led  the  North  American  Telegraph  Company, 
which  controlled  more  than  half  of  the  telegraph 
lines  in  the  country  An  outstanding  leader  in  the 
«ivic  affairs  of  New  York  city,  Cooper  led  the 
successful  fight  to  secure  a  public  school  system 
and  did  much  to  improve  several  of  the  municipal 
departments  His  fasting  monument  is  COOPER 
UNION  m  New  York  city,  chartered  in  1859  and 
built  after  his  own  plans  to  provide  for  education 
for  the  working  classes  He  supported  the  GRBFN- 
tional  politics,  and  in  1876  he  was 
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the  party's  presidential  candidate,  polling  nearly 
100,000  votes  Many  of  his  addresses  were  col- 
lected in  Ideas  for  a  Science  of  Good  Government 
(1883)  Abram  S  Hewitt  was  his  son-in-law,  Peter 
Cooper  Hewitt  his  grandson  See  biographies  by 
R  W  Raymond  (1901)  and  E  C  Mack  (1949) 

Cooper,  Samuel,  1609-72,  one  of  the  greatest  Eng- 
lish miniaturists  Specimens  of  his  work  are  to  be 
found  at  Windsor  Castle,  in  the  collections  of  the 
duke  of  Bucclouch  and  the  duke  of  Devonshire  (the 
latter  containing  the  famous  portrait  of  Cromwell, 
familiar  through  engravings)  ,  in  the  Rijks  Museum, 
and  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  His 
brother,  Alexander  Cooper,  d  1660,  was  for  many 
years  miniature  painter  at  the  court  of  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden 

Cooper,  Thomas,  1759-1839,  American  scientist,  ed- 
ucator, and  political  philosopher,  b  London,  edu- 
cated at  Oxford  His  important  works  include 
Political  Essays  (1799),  the  appendixes  to  the 
Memoirs  of  Dr  Joseph  Priestley  (2  vols  ,  1806),  in 
which  Cooper  reviews  Priestley's  life  and  works  at 
length,  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Political  Econ- 
omy (1826)  ,  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Libel  (1830)  ,  and 
(as  editor)  The  Statutes  at  Large  of  South  Carolina 
(5  vols  ,  1836  -39)  Cooper  came  to  America  m 
1794  and,  settling  near  his  friend  Joseph  Priestley 
in  Northumberland,  Pa  ,  was  his  partner  in  scien- 
tific research  As  a  supporter  of  the  Jeffersoman 
opposition  to  the  Federalists,  he  wrote  many  polit- 
ical pamphlets,  especially  against  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Acts  of  1798  Convicted  under  the  acts, 
he  was  imprisoned  and  fined  $400,  after  his  death 
this  fine  was  repaid  to  his  heirs  He  taught  at 
Dickinson  College  and  the  Umv  of  Pennsylvania 
and  was  president  (1820-34)  of  South  Carolina 
College  (now  Umv  of  South  Carolina)  See  Dumas 
Malone,  The  Public  Life  of  Thomas  Cooper  (1926). 

Cooper,  town  (pop  2,537),  co  seat  of  Delta  co  ,  E 
Texas,  NE  of  Dallas,  m  a  blaokland  cotton  area  of 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  state,  settled  in  the 
1870s. 

Cooper,  nver;  see  CHARLESTON,  8  C 

cooperation,  voluntary  association  of  people  for  any 
desired  end.  The  term  refers  specifically  to  the 
formation  of  cooperatives  for  nonprofit-making 
self-management  of  economic  enterprises.  Con- 


sumers' cooperatives,  m  which  a  group  organizes 
for  wholesale  or  retail  distribution  of  agricultural 
or  other  products,  are  the  most  prevalent.  Mem- 
bership is  open,  and  anyone  may  buy  stock.  Goods 
are  sold  to  the  public,  usually  at  prevailing  market 
prices,  and  any  surplus  above  expenses  and  a  small 
reserve  is  turned  back  to  the  members  in  amount 
proportional  to  their  purchases  Each  member  has 
one  vote  regardless  of  the  amount  of  stock  he  holds 
Money  is  saved  through  direct  channeling  of  goods 
from  producer  to  consumer,  thus  the  expenses  of 
the  middlemen  and  of  advertisement  are  elimi- 
nated Producers'  cooperatives  are  organisations 
of  workers  who  own  and  control  enterprise  in  their 
own  interest.  These  are  still  relatively  few  Co- 
operative banks  and  CREDIT  UNIONS  constitute 
another  important  type  of  cooperative  There  has 
also  been  cooperative  activity  in  insurance,  medi- 
cal services,  housing,  and  other  fields  In  most 
countries  cooperatives  are  politically  neutral,  al- 
though m  some  cases  they  have  worked  actively 
with  or  against  socialists  The  germ  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  cooperation  is  found  in  the  writings  of 
Robert  OWEN  and  others  After  some  18th-cen- 
tury activity,  consumers'  cooperation  took  perma- 
nent form  with  the  establishment  (1844)  of  the 
ROCHDALE  SOCIETY  OF  EQUITABLE  PIONEERS  Since 
then  the  movement  has  had  considerable  growth 
throughout  Great  Britain,  where  local  cooperatives 
have  been  federated  into  tremendous  national 
wholesale  and  retail  distributive  enterprises  and 
where  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  has 
membership  Foods  are  among  the  chief  products 
so  handled  Insurance  and  banking  activities  are 
also  important  Other  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
have  important  cooperatives,  especially  Canada, 
where  the  rural  population  has  led  in  the  formation 
of  marketing  organizations,  SAINT  FRANCIS 
XAVIER  UNIVERSITY  in  Nova  Scotia  has  been  par- 
ticularly successful  in  its  educational  program  for 
cooperative  action  The  most  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  genuine  participation  are  found  m  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Finland,  and  Iceland,  where  co- 
operatives perform  social  and  cultural  as  well  as 
business  functions  and  where  there  is  much  cooper- 
ative activity  m  housing,  medicine,  and  similar 
services  Denmark  is  outstanding  for  its  rural 
cooperatives  and  for  its  cooperatively  run  folk 
schools  In  Sweden  the  formation  of  strong  coopei- 
atives  resulted  in  the  breaking  of  several  trusts  and 
monopolies  without  political  action  The  movement 
had  taken  a  strong  hold  in  most  of  Europe  before 
the  Second  World  War  and  though  destroyed  or 
weakened  in  fascist  countries  has  been  revived 
The  groups  in  Russia,  called  artels,  were  put  under 
government  control  by  the  Soviets  Palestine  has 
vigorous  cooperative  development  Japan  had  the 
most  highly  developed  system  in  Asia  before  the 
Second  World  War  In  the  United  States,  with  its 
strongly  competitive,  individualistic  society,  the 
development  of  cooperatives  was  slow  until  after 
the  First  World  War  The  movement  started 
among  the  farmers,  chiefly  in  the  north  central 
states,  where  the  large  Scandinavian  and  Finnish 
population  carried  on  cooperative  traditions  To- 
day, agru  ultural  cooperatives  have  become  an  im- 
portant force  in  the  distribution  of  major  farm 
products  and  supplies  Cooperatives  for  the  mar- 
keting of  consumers'  goods,  especially  groceries, 
have  also  spread  in  the  cities  Activity  has  been 
extended  on  a  limited  scale  to  the  distribution  and 
refining  of  oil  and  to  the  organizing  of  cooperative 
restaurants,  bakeries,  laundries,  hospitals  and 
medical  plans,  housing,  power,  and  a  few  produc- 
tion plants  An  international  alliance  for  dissemi- 
nation of  information  and  similar  service  wan 
founded  in  1895  Since  then  there  has  been  in- 
creasing development  of  international  cooperation 
and  a  trend  toward  the  establishment  of  actual 
international  cooperative  distribution  See  Charles 
Gide,  Consumers1  Cooperative  Societies  (Eng  tr  , 
1921),  James  P  Warbasse,  Cooperative  Democracy 
(3d  od  ,  1936) ,  Bertram  Fowler,  Consumer  Cooper- 
ation in  America  (1936)  and  The  Cooperative  Chal- 
lenge (1947),  Horace  Kallen,  The  Decline  and  Rise 
of  the  Consumer  (1946) 

Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federation,  Canadian 
political  party,  popularly  known  as  the  CCF  It 
was  founded  (Aug  ,  1932)  at  Calgary,  Alta  ,  where 
representatives  from  farmer,  labor,  and  socialist 
parties  (largely  of  the  Western  provinces)  met  to 
discuss  the  formation  of  a  national  parU  with  the 
ultimate  objective  of  replacing  the  present  com- 
petitive society  in  Canada  with  a  planned  coopera- 
tive commonwealth  At  its  first  annual  convention 
(1933)  at  Rogina,  Sask  ,  the  Co-operative  Common- 
wealth Federation  issued  the  so-called  Regina 
Manifesto,  which  outlined  the  party's  aims — 
socialization  of  finance,  social  ownership  of  public 
utilities,  aid  to  agriculture,  insurance  for  the  aged, 
ill,  and  unemployed,  tax  reform,  encouragement  of 
cooperative  societies,  and  other  measures.  J.  8 
WOODSWORTH  was  its  first  leader;  after  his  death, 
M  J.  COLO  WELL  was  elected  to  the  post.  In  1944 
the  party  secured  a  majority  m  the  Saskatchewan 
legislature  and  established  the  first  CCF  govern- 
ment in  Canada,  with  T.  C  Douglas  as  provincial 
premier;  it  again  captured  the  province  in  the  elec- 
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tions  of  1948  In  1948  it  became  the  official  opposi- 
tion party  m  the  Ontario  legislature  The  CCF  IB 
also  represented  in  other  provincial  legislatures  as 
well  as  m  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  where 
it  won  7  seats  in  1935  and  later  increased  its 
strength  See  Dean  E.  McHenry,  The  Third  Force 
in  Canada  the  Cooperative  Commonwealth  Federa- 
lism, 1932-1948  (1950) 

Coopersburg,  mdustual  borough  (pop  1,193),  E 
Pa ,  SE  of  Allentown,  settled  1780  a*  Fryburg, 
name  changed  to  Coopersburg  1832,  me  1879  A 
zinc  plant  and  textile  mills  are  here 

Cooperstown.  1  Village  (pop  2,599),  co  seat  of 
Otsego  co  ,  E  central  N  Y  ,  W  of  Albany,  on  the 
Busquehanna  river  and  Otsego  Lake,  me  1807 
The  town  was  founded  bv  William  Cooper,  who 
brought  his  familv  here  in  1790  His  son,  James 
Fenimore  Cooper,  made  his  homo  m  Cooperstown 
after  his  return  from  abroad  in  1833,  and  the  region 
is  described  m  his  Leatherstocking  Tales  Abner 
DOUBLKDAY  is  said  to  have  originated  BASEBAIL 
in  Cooperstown,  and  there  is  a  national  baseball 
museum  The  quarters  of  the  New  York  State 
Historical  Assoc  lation  and  the  Knox  Hchool  foi 
girls  are  here  2  Cit  v  (pop  1 ,077) ,  to  seat  of  Gnggs 
co  ,  E  N  Dak  ,  NW  of  Fargo,  founded  1882,  me 
1907  It  is  m  a  stotk-raismg  and  faim  area 

Coopenville,  village  (pop  1.083),  8  Midi  ,  on  Deei 
Creek  and  NW  of  Grand  Rapids,  m  a  farm  area, 
settled  1845,  me  1871 

Cooper  Union,  m  New  York  city,  nonHe<  tanan,  co- 
educational, chartered  and  opened  1859  Founded 
by  Peter  Cooper,  it  pioneered  with  evening  art  and 
engineering  schools,  day  schools  were  added  in 
1900  The  publu  reading  rooms,  library,  museum 
for  the  arts  of  decoration,  art  galleries,  and  the 
free  lectures  are  important  Oratory  and  debating 
were  early  courses  Coopei's  son  Edward  Cooper, 
his  son-in-law  Ahiam  S  Hewitt,  and  Andrew  Car- 
negie « oritributed  to  the  development  of  the  sc  hool 
\braham  Lincoln  made  a  famous  speech  heie  in 
18(50  The  Green  Engineering  Camp  in  the  Ram- 
jipos  belongs  to  Cooper  lTmon 

Coorg(kOoig),  state  (1,59.1  sq  nn  ,  pop  108,720), 
SW  India,  on  the  southwest  border  of  Mvsore 
state  Maeara  in  the  capital  An  independent 
Hindu  d>  nasty  ruled  Coorg  from  the  late  16th 
cent  until  overthrown  bv  the  British  m  1834 
Coorg,  situated  mainly  in  the  Western  Ghats, 
produces  coffee  and  timber  Rice  is  the  principal 
lowland  crop 

Coornhert,  Dirck  Volckertszoon  (durk'  \61'kmtzon 
kdrn'hart),  1522  90,  Dutch  humanist  Although 
he  seived  William  the  Silent  against  Spain,  he  op- 
posed Calvmists  as  well  as  Koman  Catholics  and 
occupied  a  nonpartisan  Protestant  position  strong 
for  tolerance  His  literaiv  works  consist  of  a  mor- 
alizing philosophical  exposition  ( 158ft1),  a  book 
of  poems  (1585'),  tianslations  (Cicero,  Boethius, 
the  Odys8tH,  Boccaccio),  allegorical  pla\s,  and 
many  pamphlets 

Coos  (kcV6s),  island,  the  modern  Kus    Acts  21  1 

Coosa  (koo'su),  river  of  Alabama  Its  chief  head- 
streams  join  at  Rome,  Ga  ,  and  the  mam  stream 
flows  generally  west  and  south  c  282  mi  to  the  Tal- 
lapoosa  (with  which  it  forms  the  Alabama)  a  little 
above  Montgomery  Jordan,  Lav,  and  Mitchell 
dams  produce  widenmgs  in  the  lower  course  of  the 
paitlv  navigable  river 

Coos  Bay  (koos),  city  (pop  5,259),  SW  Oiegon.  a 
poit  of  entry  on  Coos  Bay  of  the  Pacific,  founded 
1854  as  Marshfiold,  me  1874,  name  changed  1944 
It  is  a  shipping,  fishing,  dairying,  and  lumber-man- 
ufactunng  center 

coot,  marsh  bud  related  to  the  tail  and  the*  ciane  and 
found  m  North  America  and  Europe  The  Amen- 
can  coot  or  mud  hen  or  marsh  hen  is  slaty  giay, 
with  a  black  head  and  neck  and  with  white  mark- 
ings on  the  wings  It  has  pattially  webbed  feet  and 
is  a  skillful  swimmei  and  duei  It  pats  the  watei 
with  its  feet  to  help  it  rise  into  the  air  Aquatic 
plants  form  its  diet  The  European  species  inhabits 
the  northern  parts  of  the  Old  World  The  bird  is 
familiar  through  Tennyson's  '  Biook"  "I  come 
from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern  " 

copaiba  (k&pa'bu,  kOpI'bti),  oleoresm  obtained  from 
several  species  of  tropical  South  American  trees 
of  the  genus  Copaifera  Maracaibo  copaiba  from 
Venezuela  is  the  product  of  Copaifera  oflicinalts, 
and  Para  copaiba  from  Brazil  is  obtained  from 
C  langsdorfii  Copaiba,  also  called  c  opaiba  balsam, 
is  used  in  making  varnishes  and  lacquers  Medi- 
cinally it  is  used  as  a  disinfectant,  laxative,  and 
diuretic  and  to  allay  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  especially  of  the  genitourinary  tract 

copal  (kO'pul),  resin  produced  by  certain  trees  of 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions  It  is  procured 
chiefly  in  fossil  and  semi  fossil  form,  but  some  is 
obtained  also  from  living  trees  Copals  are  a 
source  of  hard-surfaced  lacquers  and  varnishes 
Those  of  commercial  value  include  the  copals  of 
Zanzibar,  Mozambique,  Madagascar,  W  Africa, 
New  Zealand  (from  the  kauri  pine),  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  tropical 
South  America 

Cop&n  (kSpan'),  city  of  the  Old  Empire  of  the 
MAYA,  W  Honduras,  near  Cop&n  village.  Noted 
for  fine  sculptured  steles  and  m  particular  for  the 
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Hieroglyphic  Stairway  (with  between  1,500  and 
2,000  glyphs),  Copan  was,  perhaps,  the  scientific 
center  where  Mayan  astronomical  learning,  as  ap- 
plied to  chronology,  reached  its  peak 
Cope,  Edward  Drinker,  1840-97,  American  natural- 
ist, b  Philadelphia,  studied  at'  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  He  taught  at  Haverford  Col- 
lege (1864-67,  1871-78)  and  at  the  Umv  of  Penn- 
sylvania (1889-97)  and  served  as  geologist  and 
paleontologist  on  the  surveys  of  F  V  Hayden  and 
of  G  W  Wheeler  (west  of  the  100th  meridian) 
His  c  ontnbutions  to  American  paleontology  include 
a  large  collection  of  fossil  mammals  (now  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  Historv),  the  clas- 
sification of  extinct  reptiles  and  fish,  and  many 
published  works,  including  The  Vertebrata  of  the 
Tertiary  Formations  of  the  West  (18S3),  a  report 
on  the  Hav  den  survey  The  bitter  rivalry  between 
Cope  and  O  C  MARSH  was  responsible  for  the 
suppression  of  a  second  volume  of  reports  Cope 
strongly  supported  Lamarck's  theorv  of  the  in- 
heritance of  acquired  characters  See  biography 
bv  H  If  Osborn  and  H  A  Warren  (1931) 
Copeau,  Jacques  (zhak'  kopo'),  1879-,  French  the- 
atrical pioducer  He  was  dramatic  critic  for  two 
Parisian  newspapers  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
(1909)  and  later  editor  m  chief  of  the  Vouvclle 
Revue  francawe  His  famous  repertory  theater, 
the  Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier  in  Pans  (1913- 
24),  had  a  wide  influence  toward  simplification 
and  imagination  in  stage  settings  Copeau  be- 
came director  of  the  Comeche  Lraneaise  m  1940 
Copeland,  William  Taylor,  1797-1S68,  English  por- 
celain manufacturer  His  father  had  been  a  part- 
ner of  Josiah  Spode,  and  Copeland  became  head  of 
the  firm  and  of  the  Spode  pottery  manufactory  at 
Stoke-on-Trent  He  ranks  with  Herbert  Mmton  as 
a  reviver  of  the  porcelain  industry  His  products 
had  a  high  reputation,  especially  his  Parian  groups 
and  statuettes  whi<  h  were  designed  by  well-known 
artists  He  held  various  public  offices  and  in  1835 
was  lord  mayor  of  London 

Copenhagen  (ko'punha"gun),  Dan  K0lnnhavn  [mer- 
chants' harbor]  city  (pop  731,707,  with  suburbs 
1,078,892),  capital  of  Denmark,  on  E  Zealand  and 
N  Amager  islands  and  on  the  Oresurid  It  is  a 
major  commercial  fishing,  and  naval  port  and  a 
commetnal,  industrial,  and  cultural  center  There- 
are  large  shipyards,  iron  foundries,  machine  shops, 
and  manufacture  of  the  celebrated  COPI-NHAC,EN 
WARF  A  fishing  village,  Copenhagen  was  first 
fortified  (12th  cent)  by  Archbishop  Absalon,  its 
charter  was  granted  (1254)  bv  the  bishop  of  Ros- 
kilde  In  144J  Copenhagen  replaced  Ro&kilde  as 
the  Danish  capital  It  withstood  numerous  at- 
tacks (13th -loth  cent)  by  the  Haiibeatic  League 
Having  resisted  (1058  59)  a  Swedish  siege  Copen- 
hagen was  relieved  by  the  Dutch,  in  1660  peace 
was  made  here  between  DENMARK  and  Sweden 
In  1807  the  c  itv  fell  victim  to  the  war  between 
England  and  Napoleon  I  The  news  that  Den- 
mark, by  a  secret  convention,  was  about  to  join 
Napoleon's  CONTINENTAL  SYftitM  and  join  in  the 
war  on  England  decided  the  British  go\  eminent  to 
send  an  expedition  to  seize  the  Danish  fleet,  which 
had  already  been  mauled  (1801)  in  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen  (see  separate  article)  Upon  the  Dan- 
ish refusal  to  sui lender,  the  British  landed  troops 
and  bombarded  Copenhagen  with  terrible  effect 
The  Danish  fleet  surrendered,  but  Denmark  de- 
i  lared  war  on  England  More  than  a  century  latei 
in  the  Second  World  War,  Copenhagen  was  oc- 
cupied (1940  45)  bv  the  Germans,  the  shipjards 
were  bombed  by  the  Allies,  but  otherwise  the  city 
— one  of  the  handsomest  in  Europe  —remained 
undamaged  The  inner  harbor  of  Copenhagen  is 
the  channel  dividing  Zealand  and  Amager  islands 
The  center  of  tho  c  itv  stretches  from  the  inner  har- 
bor, on  the  east,  to  three  long  and  uairow  lakes, 
which  separate  Copenhagen  from  its  western  sub- 
urbs From  the  harbor  extends  a  narrow  arm,  the 
Nyhavn,  lined  with  picturesque  old  houses  and 
closed  off  by  the  Kongens  Nytorv,  an  irregular 
square  from  which  the  mam  arteries  of  the  city 
radiate  The  Charlotteriborg  palace  (17th  cent  ) 
and  the  ro\al  theater  are  on  Kongens  Nytorv 
Other  famous  landmarks  include  Amahenborg 
Square,  enclosed  by  four  palaces — the  present  royal 
residence,  the  domed  Marble  Church  or  Fred- 
enkskirke  (18th- 1 9th  cent),  the  citadel  (17th 
cent  ),  the  Rosenberg  park  and  palace  (17th  cent  ) , 
Trinity  Church,  with  a  famous  round  tower,  tho 
university  (founded  1479,  rebuilt  after  1807),  and 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Our  Lady  (12th  cent  , 
lebuilt  after  1807),  with  sculptures  bv  Thorvaldsen 
The  island  of  Slotsholrn  (Dan  , -castle  island],  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat  on  three  sides  and  the  harbor 
on  the  fourth,  supports  an  impressive  complex  of 
buildings,  notably  the  Chnstiansborg  palate  (18th 
cent  ,  restored),  which  houses  the  Rigsdag,  the 
ro>al  library,  the  Thorvaldsen  Museum,  and  the 
exchange  (17th  cent )  Nearby  is  the  Tivoh,  a 
favorite  recreation  park  Among  the  western  sub- 
urbs, Fredenksberg  (pop.  113,589)  is  the  largest, 
it  contains  the  17th-century  Fredenksborg  palace 
On  Amager  island  is  Christ lanahavn,  a  modem 
quarter,  with  an  arsenal  and  naval  installations 
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Copenhagen,  battle  of,  1801  In  Dee  ,  1800,  Den- 
mark joined  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Prussia  in  de- 
claring the  armed  neutrality  of  the  northern  powers 
in  tho  French  Revolutionary  Wars  and  in  an- 
nouncing that  they  would  not  comply  with  the 
British  rules  on  neutral  navigation  England  con- 
sidered this  a  threat  and,  without  declaring  war, 
sent  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  PARKER  and 
Admiral  NELSON  into  the  Baltic  On  April  2, 
1801,  Nelson  attacked  the  Danish  fleet  at  the  road- 
steads of  Copenhagen  and,  fixing  the  teleseope  to 
his  blind  eye,  naturally  did  not  see  Parker's  signal 
to  discontinue  action  The  Danes  were  defeated 
after  a  hard  battle 

Copenhagen  ware,  several  types  of  pottery,  l>oth 
underglaze  and  overglaze,  produced  in  Copen- 
hagen since  c  1700  \t  that  time  a  Frenchman, 
Louis  Fourmer,  made  soft-paste  chinaware  in  the 
French  style  liaid  porcelain  was  introduced  in 
1772,  when  pieces  with  peasant  figures  were  in 
high  favor  The  Royal  Porcelain  Works  and  other 
factories  have  produc  ed  espet  tally  fine  tableware 
and  fluted  pore  elnm  of  the  blue  Danish  pattern — 
borrowed  from  China  but  soon  transformed  in 
native  spirit  Tho  modern  white  underglaze  por- 
celain was  first  made  by  Arnold  Krog  in  the  late 
19th  cent  and  was  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
animal  and  figure  sculptures,  including  some  of 
Andersen's  fairy-talo  characters,  that  have  dis- 
tinguished tho  Copenhagen  product  of  the  20th 
cent  ,  each  piece  fiom  the  hands  of  a  clever  artist 
Brilliance  and  gavety  characterize  the  floral  de- 
signs of  the  popular  Danish  faienc  e 

Copernicus,  Nicholas  (kopur'nlkus),  Pol  Mikolaj 
Kopernik,  I47.i- 154  i,  Polish  astronomer,  b  Torun 
After  studying  astronomy  at  the  Umv  of  Cracow, 
he  spent  a  number  of  years  in  Italy  study  ing  vari- 
ous subjects,  including  medicine  and  canon  law 
He  lectured  c  1500  m  Home  on  mathematics  and 
astronomj  ,  in  1512  he  settled  in  Frauenburg,  Ea*»t 
Prussia,  where  he  had  been  nominated  canon  of  the 
c  athedral  There  he  ix'rformed  his  canonical  duties 
and  also  practiced  medicine  But  the  work  that 
immortalized  him  is  the  treatise  setting  forth  hi-, 
beliefs  concerning  the  universe  It  was  probably 
completed  by  15JO,  but  was  not  published  until 
154 i,  when  its  author  lay  dying  This  work,  J)( 
revolutwmhtis  orlniim  lothtttium,  dedicated  to  Pope 
Paul  III,  described  the  sun  as  the  center  of  a  great 
system,  with  the  earth,  one  of  the  planets,  revolv- 
ing about  it  Upon  the  foundation  of  the  Coperm- 
can  system  modern  astronomy  was  built  See 
studies  by  Angus  Arm  it  age  (1938),  S  P  Mizwa 
(1943),  and  Hermann  Kesten  (1945) 

Cophetua  (k6ft?'ch6T>u),  legendary  African  king, 
chief  figure  in  a  ballad  The  legend  tells  how  he 
wooed  and  won  a  beggar  maid  The  ballad  ap- 
peared m  Bishop  Thomas  Percy's  Rehques  of  An- 
cient English  Pottry  ( J  vols  1765)  Shakspere  and 
Ben  Jonson  allude  to  the  tale 

Copiap6  (kopvapo'),  city  (pop  15,693),  N  central 
Chile,  on  tho  Copiap<5  mer  bounded  m  1540  bv 
Pedro  de  VAIUIVI\,  it  was  severely  damaged  by 
earthquakes  in  1819  and  1922  It  handles  copper, 
gold,  and  silver  ores  The  citv  is  a  green  haven  in 
arid  country,  and  the  c  Innate  is  mild  and  pleasant 
First  of  the  rivers  to  reach  the  Pacific  S  of  the  LOA 
the  Copiap6  is  usually  considered  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  VTAOAMA  desert 

Copland,  Aaron  (kop'  ),  1900-,  American  composei 
b  Brooklyn,  NY  He  was  a  pupil  of  Rubin  Gold- 
mark  and  of  Nadia  Boulanger,  who  introduced  his 
work  to  the  United  States  m  1925  when  she  plaved 
his  Symphony  for  Organ  and  Orchestra  m  Boston 
and  New  York  This  work  he  rescored  without 
organ  as  his  hirst  Symphony  (1928)  His  earliest 
works  show  European  influences  With  Muaw  foi 
the  Theatre  (1925),  a  suite  for  chamber  orchestra, 
the  idiom  of  jazz  is  introduced  into  his  music 
Interested  in  the  wider  audience  for  music  of  the 
radio  and  moving  pic  tures,  he  constructed  his  later 
works  with  greater  simplicity  than  when  he  was 
composing  for  a  more  sophisticated  audience  His 
pla> -opera,  The  tifcotut  Hurricane  (1937),  for  high 
school  performers,  and  his  orchestral  works  Mumc 
for  Radio  (1937)  and  Music  for  Movies  (1942)  were, 
well  received  His  ballets  include  Billy  the  Kid 
(1938),  Rodeo  (1942),  and  Appalachian  Spring 
(1944),  he  composed  music-  for  the  films  Of  Mice 
and  Men  (1939),  Out  Town  (1940),  and  North  Star 
(1943)  Important  ore  hestral  works  are  El  $a!6n 
Mexico  (1946)  and  A  Lincoln  Portrait  (1942)  His 
music  is  distinguished  bv  economy  of  means  and 
an  architectural  feeling  for  form  With  Roger 
Sessions  he  founded  the  <  Copland-Sessions  Concerts 
(1928-31)  and  in  19  i2  organized  the  American 
Festivals  ol  Contemporai y  Music  at  "Yaddo," 
Saratoga  Springs,  NY  He  wrote  What  to  Listen 
for  in  Music  (19  i9)  and  Our  Xew  Music  (1941) 

CopUv  (k&p'le),  borough  (pop  3,109),  SE  Pa,  on 
the  Lehigh  rivet  and  near  Allentown.  Cement  is 
made  here 

Copley,  John  Singleton  (kftn'lg),  1738'- 1815,  Amer- 
ican portrait  painter,  b  Boston.  He  atudied  with 
his  stepfather,  Peter  Pel  ham,  and  undoubtedly 
frequented  the  studios  of  Smibert  and  Feke  An 
early  work,  the  Gore  Children,  shows  him  an  accom- 
plished artist  at  tho  age  of  16,  and  at  20  he  was 
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already  a  successful  portrait  painter  with  a  mature 
style  remarkable  for  its  brilliance,  clarity,  and 
forthright  characterization  In  1706  his  Boy  wtth 
the  Squirrel  was  exhibited  in  London  and  won  the 
admiration  of  Benjamin  West,  who  urged  him  to 
come  to  England.  However,  he  remained  for  eight 
years  longer  in  America  and  worked  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  as  well  as  m  Boston  In  1774  he 
visited  Italy  and  then  settled  in  London,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  enjoying  many 
honors  and  the  patronage  of  a  distinguished  cli- 
entele In  England  his  style  gained  m  subtlety  and 
polish  but  lost  some  of  the  vigor  and  individuality 
of  his  earlj  work  His  large  historical  painting 
The  Death  of  ford  Chatham  (National  Gall ,  Lon- 
don) gained  him  admittanc  e  to  the  Koyal  Academy 
However,  his  reputation  today  rests  largely  upon 
his  early  \merican  portraits  which  are  treasured 
not  only  for  their  splendid  pictorial  qualities  hut 
also  as  the  most  graphic  record  of  their  time  and 
place  Portraits  such  as  those  of  Nicholas  Boylston 
and  Mrs  Thomas  Bovlston  (Harvard  Univ.),  Dan- 
iel Hubbard  (Art  Inet ,  Chicago),  Governor  Mif- 
flm  and  Mrs  Mifflm  (Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia),  and  Paul  Revere  (Mus 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston)  are  priceless  documents  in 
which  the  life  of  a  whole  society  seema  mirrored 
Among  his  later  portraits  those  of  Samuel  Adams 
(Mus  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston)  and  the  Copley  family 
(privately  owned)  are  splendid  examples  The 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  has  an  excellent 
collection  of  his  works  Copley's  son  became  Baron 
Lyndhurst  in  1827  See  stud>  by  B  N  Parker  and 
A"  B  Wheeler  (1938),  biography  by  J  T  Flexner 
(rev  ed  ,  1948) 

Copley,    John   Singleton-    see   LYNDHITRST,   JOHN 
SINGLETON  COPLEY,  BAROV 

Coppard,  Alfred  Edgar,  1878-,  English  short-story 
writer  and  poet,  b  Folkestone,  Kent  His  education 
stopped  at  the  age  of  nine  His  tales,  written  m  a 
poetic  and  fanciful  vein,  include  Adam  and  Eve  and 
Pinch  Me  (1921),  Nixey's  Harlequin  (1931),  Select- 
ed Tales  (1946),  and  Dark-eyed  Lady  (1947)  His 
poems,  lyric  verse,  include  Hips  and  Haws  (1922), 
Pelagea  (1926),  Collected  Poems  (1928),  and  Cherry 
Rtpe(1935)  SeeG  B  Saul,  A  E  Coppard  (1932), 
bibliography  by  Jacob  Schwartz,  (1931) 
Copp6e,  Francois  (Francois  Edouard  Joachim 
Coppee)  (frfiswh'  adooar'  ahoaahg'  k6p&'),  1842- 
1908,  French  poet  and  dramatist  A  member  of  the 
Parnassians,  he  achieved  fame  with  Le  Passant 
(1869,  Eng  tr,  1881),  a  one-act  verse  play  pre- 
sented by  Sarah  Bernhardt  His  poetry,  concerned 
mostly  with  the  sorrows  of  the  underprivileged, 
includes  L?  Reltquaire  (1866),  Intimites  (1868),  and 
Let  Humbles  (1872)  La  Bonne  Souffrance  (1898) 
was  written  after  his  return  to  the  Church  Two 
political  dramas,  Severo  Tordh  (1883)  and  par- 
ticularly Pour  la  couronne  (1896),  received  great 
acclaim  He  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy 
in  1884 

Copple,  Henry,  1821-95,  American  educator,  b  Sa- 
vannah, Ga  Educated  at  Yale  and  West  Point 
(grad.  1845),  he  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Mexican  War  and  afterwards  taught  at  West 
Point  until  he  resigned  (1855)  from  the  army 
From  1865  to  I860  he  was  professor  of  belles-lettres 
and  English  literature  at  the  Univ  of  Pennsylvania 
Although  a  Georgian,  Coppee  dec  ided  for  the  North 
in  the  Civil  War  and  wrote  several  manuals  for 
the  Union  arrny  In  1866  he  became  the  first 
president  of  Lehigh  Univ  Mo  also  served  as  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  and  after  resigning 
(1876)  as  president  staved  on  at  Lehigh  to  teach 
literature  and  international  and  constitutional 
law  until  his  death  In  his  last  two  years  ho 
was  also  acting  president  of  the  university  His 
most  important  works  were  Grant  and  His  Cam- 
paign* (1866),  English  Literature  Considered  as  an 
Interpreter  of  English  History  (1873),  which  ran 
through  many  editions,  General  Thomas  (189d), 
and  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arab 
Af<M>r«(1881;2ded.  1892) 

Copper,  river  rising  in  the  Wrangell  Mts  ,  SE  Alaska, 
and  flowing  8  through  the  Chugach  Mts  to  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  The  Indians  got  copper  from  the 
deposits  near  the  upper  river  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Russians  and  later  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  exploration  was  difficult  because  of  the 
river's  currents  and  the  glaciers  near  its  mouth 
The  great  Kennecott  mine  was  finally  developed 
and  was  reached  b\  the  building  (1908-11)  of  the 
Copper  River  and  Northwestern  RR  from  Cordova, 
which  m  part  followed  the  course  of  the  lower 
river  The  line  was  abandoned  in  1938. 
copper,  common  metallic  element  (symbol  -Cu  [Late 
Latin  cuprum],  for  physical  constants,  see  ELK- 
KENT,  table)  It  is  malleable,  ductile,  and  an  ex- 
tremely good  conductor  of  both  heat  and  electric- 
ity It  is  relatively  soft,  being  less  hard  than  iron 
but  harder  than  sine  It  changes  slowly  in  air, 
becoming  covered  with  a  greenish  substance  (a 
basic  carbonate),  but  the  reaction  is  not  extensive 
since  the  coating  serves  as  a  protection  and  pre- 
vents further  action  Copper  resist*  ordinary 
dilute  acids,  not  displacing  hydrogen,  but  reacts 
with  the  oxygen  acids  Salt  water  has  oorrouve 
action,  a  chloride  being  formed,  fresh  water  does 


not  have  this  effect.   Because  of  the  metal's  re-     the   Coptic   Church,   an   autonomous  Christian 
sistance,  it  is  used  extensively  m  roofing,  in  making     church  officially  holding  MONOPHYBITJSM,  which 
id  metal  work    Its     wa*  declared  (461)  a  heresy  by  the  Council  of 


copper  utensils,  and  for  coins  and _._ 

chief  commercial  use  is  based  upon  its  electrical 
conductivity  (second  only  to  silver),  about  half  its 
total  output  being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 


Chalcedon.  The  Church  i«  in  communion  with  the 
Jacobite  Church  (also  Monophysite)  and  has  an 
organic  relation  with  the  Church  of  Ethiopia,  whose 


electrical  apparatus  and  wire.  An  important  use     head  (the  abuna)  is  named  by  the  Coptic  patriarch 
if  copper  is  in  alloys  such  as  BRASS,  BRONZB,  GUN     In  rites  and  customs  the  Coptic  Church  resembles 

'  " ~          other    Oriental    churches.    Coptic,    Greek,    and 

Arabic  languages  are  all  used  ceremonially.   The 


METAL,  MONBL  METAL,  and  GERMAN  BILVBR      Cop- 

per  occurs  free  in  nature  and  has  been  mined  ex- 
tensively, particularly  m  the  Lake  Superior  region 
in  Michigan  In  combination,  it  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world — in  the  United  States  (its  great- 
est source)  in  Arizona,  Michigan,  Montana,  Ne- 
vada, and  Utah,  in  South  America,  in  Chile  and 
Peru,  and  in  Russia,  the  British  Isles,  Europe,  and 
Africa  Its  chief  ores  are  CHALC  OPYRITE  (or  copper 
pyrites),  CHALCOCITC  (or  copper  glance),  the  red- 
dish-brown mineral  bormte  (the  sulphide  of  copper 
and  iron),  the  red  cuprite  (copper  oxide),  the  green 
MALACHITE,  the  blue  AZURiTK,  and  the  bluish-green 
chrysocolla  (a  silicate  of  copper)  BLUE  VITRIOL, 
or  bluestone,  is  the  sulphate,  and  VERDIGRHS  is  cop 
per  acetate  The  metal  is  prepared  commercially 
in  various  ways,  the  process  employed  depending 
upon  the  ores  used  and  the  concentration  of  copper 
in  them  The  sulphide  ores  are  roasted  and  then 
treated  in  a  blast  furnace,  where  copper  matte  is 
formed,  m  a  converter  similar  to  the  Bessemer  con- 
verter the  molten  matte  becomes  blister  copper 
Ores  containing  onlv  a  small  percentage  of  the 
metal  are  concentrated  by  the  flotation  process 
Copper  is  refined  by  SLKCTROLYBIB,  the  crude  cop- 
per being  used  as  the  anode  and  pure  copper  as  the 
cathode  The  metal  is  deposited  at  the  cathode 


chief  bishop,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  is  in 
direct  succession  to  the  6th-century  patriarchs  who 
embraced  Monophysitism.  Among  the  Copts  a 
small  minority  are  in  communion  with  the  pope, 
these  "Catholic  Copts"  have  their  own  organization 
and  churches  but  share  the  rites  and  practices  of 
the  Coptic  Church  This  community  began  to 
develop  in  the  18th  cent  Protestant  missions 
have  had  some  success  among  the  Copts.  Besides 
Copts  there  are  other  Christian  communities  in 
Egypt,  mainly  Greek  and  Syrian  The  Greeks  and 
many  Syrians  are  Orthodox,  under  the  Orthodox 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  (who  traces  his  succession 
to  the  Catholic  patriarchs  of  the  6th  cent )  There 
are  also  many  Catholic  Syrians,  mainly  Melchites 
and  Maronltes  See  De  Lacy  E  O'Leary,  The 
Saints  of  Egypt  (1938),  Donald  Attwater,  The 
Christian  Churches  of  the  East  (1947,  1948) 
Coptos  (kop'tus,  -toe)  or  Coptus  (k&p'tus),  ancient 
city  of  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  t  27 
mi.  N  of  Luxor  A  granite  pillar  with  the  name  of 
Thutmose  III  was  found  here,  but  the  importance 
of  the  town  came  from  Hellenistic  times,  when  it 
was  the  terminus  of  a  caravan  route  to  Berenice 
on  the  Red  Sea 


Copper  was  one  of  the  first  metals  known  to  man    copyright.  Except  for  limited  measures  taken  m 
and  was  probably  mined  in  the  uncombmed  state      Roman    times,    protection    of   rights   in   literary 


several  thousand  years  before  Christ  Cyprus, 
from  which  the  metal's  name  ultimately  comes, 
was  the  important  source  in  the  ancient  world 
Mixed  with  tin,  copper  yields  the  ancient  alloy  of 
the  BRONZE  Aon 
Copper  Age  see  BRONZE  AOE 
copperas  (kfi'purus)  [ultimately  from  a  word  mean- 
ing copper]  or  green  vitriol,  common  name  for  fer- 
rous sulphate,  a  hydrous  compound  consisting  of 
iron,  sulphur,  and  oxygen  It  is  a  green,  crystalline 
salt,  very  soluble  in  water  Found  usually  in  con- 
ne(  tion  with  p>  rite,  it  is  prepared  by  oxidation  of 
this  (ompound  and  also  by  treating  iron  with  sul- 
phur ic  acid  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ink, 
in  the  dyeing  industry,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
aluminum  sulphate  m  the  purification  of  water 
Copper  Cuff,  town  (pop  3,732),  S  Ont  ,  SW  of  Sud- 
bury  It  is  adjacent  to  the  smelteis  of  the  Interna- 
tional Nickel  Company 
copper  glance*  see  CHAHOOCITE 
copperhead,  poisonous  snake  found  in  the  E  United 
States,  which,  like  the  rattlesnake  and  the  water 
moccasin,  is  a  pit  viper  It  is  about  2  or  3  ft  long 
and  has  a  coppery  head  The  body  is  hazel  brown 
with  hourglass-shaped  markings  of  chestnut  above 
and  pinkish  white  with  dark  spots  underneath  It 
js  not  aggressive  but  will  strike  swiftly  if  startled  or 
attacked  The  bite  is  dangerous  but  not  often  fatal 
Copperheads,  in  the  American  Civil  War,  a  re- 
proachful term  for  those  Northerners  sympathetic 
to  the  South,  mostly  Democrats  outspoken  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Lincoln  administration 
Most  of  them  were  the  so-called  Peace  Democrats 
They  were  especially  strong  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio,  where  Clement  L  VALLANDIQHAM  was 
their  leader  The  KNIC.HTS  OF  THE  GOLDEJI 
CIRCLE  was  a  Copperhead  sec  ret  society  They 
were  so  closely  identified  with  the  Democrats  that 
not  until  years  after  the  Civil  War  did  the  party 
live  down  the  association  See  Wood  Gray,  The 
Hidden  Cieil  War:  the  Story  of  the  Copperheads 
(1942) 

Copperhill,  town  (pop  1,005),  E  Tenn  ,  near  the 
point  where  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  North  Caro- 
lina meet,  in  a  mountainous  copper-mining  area 
Coppermine,  river,  525  mi  long,  Mackenzie  diut  , 


;oppermi 
Northwi 


iorthwest   Territories      It   rises   m   the   barren 


property  did  not  appear  necessary  in  Europe  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  printing  from  movable  type 
in  the  15th  cent  The  earliest  device  was  for  the 
sovereign  to  vest  m  guilds  of  printers  the  exclusive 
rights  of  publication  The  guilds  kept  order  among 
their  members  and  were  supposed  to  prevent  pirat- 
ing In  England  this  function  was  assigned  to  the 
Stationers'  Company  (chartered  I55b),  comprising 
a  hundred  or  so  printers  and  booksellers.  The  onlv 
protection  whit  h  the  common  law  extended  to  the- 
author  was  against  public  ation  of  his  work  without 
his  permission,  once  he  allowed  publication,  the 
worlc  passed  completely  out  of  his  control  The 
first  English  c  opynght  act  (1710),  while  not  abolish- 
ing the  common-law  right,  allowed  the  author  to 
copyright  his  work  for  14  years  (with  a  like  period 
of  renewal)  and  required  deposition  of  copies  and 
a  notue  that  the  work  was  copyrighted  This  law 
was  the  model  for  the  earliest  American  copyright 
statute,  passed  in  1790  pursuant  to  Article  1, 
Section  8  of  the  U  S  Constitution  The  American 
statute  m  force  today  was  adopted  m  1891  It 
provides  for  a  term  of  28  >ears  and  a  single  re- 
newal of  the  term  Material  for  copyright  must 
be  deposited  with  the  Library  of  Congress  In  ad- 
dition to  literary  matter,  maps,  photographs,  works 
of  art,  textile  and  other  designs,  musical  composi- 
tions, and  photoplays  may  be  copyrighted  In 
the  United  States  prior  to  1891  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  books  by  foreign  authors  to  be  topy- 
righted  The  most  popular  British  books  were 
published  m  cheap  unauthorized  editions,  and  the 
writers  often  received  no  royalties  Since  1891 
material  in  foreign  languages  has  been  easily 
copyrighted  in  the  United  States,  material  in 
English,  however,  usually  cannot  be  copyrighted 
if  it  is  imported,  unless,  m  addition,  type  is  set 
and  material  printed  and  bound  in  the  United 
States  Most  of  the  major  countries  of  the  world, 
however,  adhere  to  the  Bern  Convention,  effective 
in  1887  and  since  modified.  It  provides  that  literary 
material  copyrighted  in  a  signatory  country  auto- 
matically enjoys  copyright  in  all  the  signatory 
countries  See  Philip  Wittenberg,  The  Protection 
and  Marketing  of  Literary  Property  (1937) ;  Mar- 
garet Nicholson,  A  Manual  of  Copyright  Practice 
(1945) 


grounds  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  meanders  northwest-    Coquelm,  Benott  Constant  (buriwa'  kOstS/  kdklcV), 


ward,  and  falls  into  an  inlet  at  the  west  end  of 
Coronation  Gulf  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  Coppermine 
government  station  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  nver, 
opposite  Victoria  Island. 

copper  pyrites  see  CHALCOPYRITE 

Coppet  (kopa').  village,  Vaud  canton,  Switzerland, 
on  Lake  Geneva  Its  chateau  was  a  residence  of 


1841-1909,  French  actor,  known  as  Coquelm  alne. 
He  made  his  debut  in  1860  as  Gros-llene  in  Mo- 
here'a  Le  D6pit  amoureux  at  the  Com6die  Franoaise, 
where  in  reputation  he  soon  became  the  successor 
to  Got.  He  excelled  in  such  plays  as  Beaumar- 
chais's  Figaro  and  Augier's  Paul  Forestier,  but  his 
greatest  role  was  Cyrano  de  Bergerao,  which  he 


on  Lake  Ueneva  Its  chateau  was  a  residence  of  greatest  role  was  Cyrano  de  Bergerao,  which  he 
Jacques  Neoker  and  his  daughter,  Mme  do  STAfiL  first  gave  in  1897,  the  year  that  he  managed  the 
Coppini,  Pompeo  (pompfi'S  kop-pe'nS),  1870- ,  Amer-  Theatre  Porte-Saint-Martin  In  1900  he  toured  the 
ican  sculptor,  b  Italy  Hia  works  include  41  public  United  States  with  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  returned 
monuments,  16  portraits,  and  75  portrait  ousts,  to  Pans  to  play  opposite  herm  Rostand's  L'Aiglon. 
His  statue  of  Washington  m  Mexico  city  was  an  His  works  include  L'Art  et  le,  oomtdien  (1880)  and 
American  gift  to  Mexico  Les  Comtdiens,  par  un  comtdien  (1882)  His  broth- 
copra-  see  COCONCT  ~  '  "  -  ~  '  ~  

Copt  (k6pt),  member  of  the  native  Christian  minor- 
ity (6  to  10  percent)  of  Egypt  Copts  are  not  eth- 
nically distinct,  they  are  a  cultural  remnant,  le  , 
the  Christians  who  have  not  been  converted  to 
Islam  in  the  14  centuries  since  the  Moslem  inva- 
sion The  Coptic  language,  now  extinct,  was  the 
form  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  language  spoken  in 


, 
er,  Ernest  Alezandre  Honor*  Coquelia 

aleksa'dru  6u6ra'),  1848-1909,  known  as  Coquelm 
cadet,  also  acted  at  the  Comedie  Franoaiee,  He 
gained  fame  in  many  popular  plays  and  in  mono- 
logues which  he  wrote  and  recited  in  Pans  salons 
Under  the  pseudonym  Pirouette  he  wrote  Le 
Monologue  moderne  (1881),  Le  Rtr»  (1887),  Ptrou- 
ettes  (1888),  and  other  works. 


early  Christian  times  (see  LANGUAGE,  table) ,  it   Coqu«r«l,  Atlunaze  Laurent  Chatlet  (atftna*'  Idrfi' 
~         •   «  shari'  kokrfilO, ~~       .—    .... 


•  superseded  by  Arabic.  Most  Copts  belong  to 


,  1705-1868,  French  Protestant  oler- 


Ciwarefereacea  are  Uritoatedby  SMALL  CAFITAMk  Ttofavteffowtadatfoa  facet  f 


gyznan,  noted  for  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher  From 
1830  he  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Pans.  He  founded  and  edited  liberal  periodicals. 
Among  his  publications  are  Btographte  tacrte  ( 1825- 
26),  UOrthodoxM  modern*  (1842),  and  Chnttotogie 
(1858).  His  son  Athanase  Josu*  Coquerel 
(zhotwa'),  1820-76,  was  also  a  well-known  Prot- 
estant minister  in  Paris  From  1849  to  1870  he 
edited  the  Lten  In  1852  he  helped  to  found  the 
Nouvette  Revue  de  theologte  Among  his  works  are 
Jtan  Cola*  et  so,  famtlle  (1867)  and  Hi^otre  de 
VEglue  reformee  de  Pant  (1860) 

Coquet  or  Cocx,  Gonzales  (gonz&'les  koks'),  1618- 
84,  Flemish  portrait  painter  He  excelled  in  paint- 
ing diminutive  portraits  and  family  groups  of  the 
aristocracy,  in  which  the  backgrounds  were  often 
painted  by  other  artists  The  elegance  of  his  paint- 
ings won  him  the  title  "the  little  Van  Dyck  " 
Cocques  is  represented  in  the  galleries  of  Paris, 
London,  and  Vienna  and  in  the  John  Wanamaker 
Collection  in  Philadelphia 

coquilla  nut  (koke'yu,  kokel'yu)  [Span  ,  -little  coco- 
nut J,  fruit  of  a  Brazilian  palm  (Attalea  funtfera), 
closely  related  to  the  coconut  palm  Its  fruit,  3  or 
4  in  long,  is  very  hard,  of  a  nchly  streaked  brown, 
and  capable  of  taking  a  fine  polish  and  is  used  in 
cabinetwork  and  for  such  turned  articles  as  bell- 
pulls,  umbrella  handles,  and  walking-stick  knobs 
A  stiff,  wiry,  bright  chocolate-colored  fiber,  called 
piassava  or  piassaba,  obtained  from  the  petioles 
of  the  same  palm,  is  exported.  It  is  used  in  making 
brooms  and  rope 

Coquille  (kokel'),  city  (pop  3,327),  co  seat  of  Coos 
co ,  SW  Oregon,  BSE  of  Coos  Bay  and  on  the 
Coquille  river  near  the  Pacific  coast,  me  1901.  It 
is  a  lumber  and  dairying  center 

Coquimbo  (kokem'bo),  city  (pop  18,863),  N  central 
Chile  On  a  beautiful  sheltered  bay  of  the  Pacific, 
it  is  the  port  for  La  SERENA  Exports  are  chiefly 
agricultural  produce  and  some  minerals  In  1922 
it  was  severely  damaged  by  a  tidal  wave  following 
an  earthquake 

coral,  small  marine  invertebrate  allied  to  the  sea 
anemone,  characterized  by  its  outer  skeleton  of 
either  horny  or  limy  material  and  by  its  sedentary 
habit  of  life  Among  the  many  forms  are  the  pre- 
cious red  coral  (Corallium),  found  chiefly  in  the 
Mediterranean  region,  and  the  corals  which  build 
reefs  and  islands  Most  corals  live  m  colonies  al- 
though there  are  some  solitary  forms,  in  both  forms 
the  individual  coral  animals,  known  as  polyps,  are 
similar  Each  polyp  consists  in  general  of  a  jelly- 
like  body  surrounded  by  a  skeleton  or  thoca,  usu- 
ally of  calcium  carbonate,  of  which  projections, 
known  aa  septa,  extend  toward  the  center  The 
body  is  mainly  a  hollow  digestive  tract  with  a 
single  opening  at  the  free  or  unattached  end  of  the 
body  This  opening,  or  mouth,  is  surrounded  by 
tentacles,  and  it  leads  into  the  gullet,  which  in 
turn  leads  into  the  mam  part  of  the  digestive 
cavity  Mesenteries,  thin  sheets  of  tissue,  extend 
as  vertical  partitions  inward  from  the  body  wall, 
some  mesenteries  join  the  gullet  and  others  extend 
only  a  short  distance  inward  Each  of  the  septa 
lies  between  two  mesenteries  Reproduction  oc- 
curs both  by  budding  and  by  the  production  of 
eggs  and  sperm  formed  in  the  mesenteries  The 
great  variety  in  the  form  of  various  colonial  corals 
(e  g ,  the  treelike  branching  forms,  the  compact, 
rounded  species,  and  the  organ-pipe  coral)  depends 
chiefly  on  what  method  of  budding  takes  place 
Reproduction  by  means  of  eggs  and  sperm  results 
in  the  production  of  an  individual  which  moves 
about  freely  in  the  water  before  attaching  itself 
and  secreting  its  skeleton  As  the  colonial  forms 
produce  more  polyps,  the  lower  members  die,  and 
new  layers  are  built  up  on  the  old  skeletons  Coral 
skeletons  are  broken  up  by  the  action  of  waves, 
by  animals,  and  by  other  agents,  and  when  this 
material  is  piled  up  sufficiently,  vegetation  may 
become  established  and  thus  islands  and  roofs  may 
eventually  form  The  name  coral  reefs  is  applied 
both  to  certain  calcareous  deposits  in  which  coral 
is  the  chief  constituent  and  to  similar  calcareous 
deposits  of  which  coral  forms  only  a  small  part. 
Other  forms  of  life  which  contribute  their  skeletal 
material  to  coral  reefs  include  algae  (e  g  ,  Litho- 
thamnton),  foramimfera  (a  group  of  protozoa),  and 
mollusks  Members  of  the  group  Madreporana, 
the  true  atony  corals,  are  the  most  abundant  reef- 
forming  corals  Coral  reefs  form  only  in  tropical 
and  subtropical  waters  in  a  belt  lying  no  more  than 
30°  north  and  30°  south  of  the  equator.  The  three 
general  forms  of  reefs  are  the  fringing  reef,  which 
is  separated  from  the  shore  by  a  narrow,  shallow 
lagoon  and  is  partially  exposed  at  low  tide;  the 
barrier  reef  (an  example  of  which  is  the  Great 
Barrier  Reef),  which  is  farther  from  the  coast  and 
is  separated  from  it  by  a  wider  lagoon,  often  with 
deep  channels,  and  the  atoll,  a  ring-shaped  reef 
enclosing  a  circular  lagoon  Less  well  known  is  a 
fourth  type  of  reef,  coral  pinnacles,  found  within 
the  lagoons.  It  is  generally  believed  that  fringing 
reefs  formed  as  a  result  of  upward  and  outward 
growth  of  corals  which  became  established  on 
rocka  near  shore.  There  is  disagreement  among 
scientists  over  the  origin  of  atolls  and  battier  reefs, 
and  research  has  aot  yet  yielded  convincing  evi- 
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dence  to  support  fully  any  theory.  The  subsidence 
hypothesis  of  Charles  Darwin  assumes  a  alow 
steady  sinking  of  the  sea  floor  m  the  areas  of  the 
coral  reefs  and  a  simultaneous  upward  and  out- 
ward growth  of  coral.  By  these  processes  of  growth 
and  sinking,  the  fringing  reefs  are  converted  into 
barrier  reefa  In  some  places  entire  volcanic  islands 
became  submerged  and  only  the  atoll  remains 
above  water  Alexander  Agasaiz  and  Sir  John 
Murray,  Reginald  A.  Daly,  and  others  proposed 
theories  opposed  to  that  of  Darwin.  Daly's 
theory  differs  from  the  others  in  that  it  is  baaed  on 
changes  in  the  level  of  the  oceans  resulting  from 
the  formation  of  glaciers  during  the  Pleistocene 
epoch  and  their  subsequent  melting 

Coral  Gables,  residential  city  (pop  8,  294),  SE  Fla  , 
part  of  Greater  Miami,  on  Biscayne  Bay,  inc.  1926. 
It  is  a  fine  example  of  a  planned  city,  built  at  the 
height  of  the  Florida  land  boom  The  Umv  of 
Miami  (see  MIAMI,  UNIVERSITY  OF)  is  here  Near 
by  is  the  Tropical  Park  race  track 

coral  reefs:  see  CORAL 

Coral  Sea,  southwest  arm  of  the  Pacific,  E  of  Aus- 
tralia and  SE  of  New  Guinea,  W  of  the  New 
Hebrides  and  New  Caledonia,  and  connected  with 
the  Arafura  Sea  by  Torres  Strait  In  the  Second 
World  War  it  was  the  scene  (1942)  of  a  Japanese 
defeat  by  U  8  forces,  the  battle,  fought  by  air- 
craft near  the  Louisiade  Archipelago,  was  a  major 
U  S  victory  which  checked  the  southward  ex- 
pansion of  the  Japanese 

coral  snake,  poisonous  snake  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere belonging  to  the  genus  Mtcrurus,  related  to 
jthe  cobra  Only  two  of  the  approximately  26 
known  species  are  found  in  the  United  States,  the 
others  inhabit  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  tropi- 
cal South  America  The  coral  snake  or  harlequin 
snake  (Micruru*  fulmut)  is  found  in  the  SE  United 
States  and  ranges  into  Mexico  It  is  a  burrowing 
snake  with  a  cylindrical  body  averaging  about  2^£ 
ft  long,  and  the  head  is  small  and  blunt  Through- 
out its  length  the  body  is  ringed  with  broad  bands 
of  black  and  of  red  (sometimes  spotted  with  black) 
with  a  narrow  band  of  yellow  on  either  side  of  the 
black  The  tad  has  yellow  and  black  rings  only 

1  It  can  be  distinguished  from  a  number  of  similarly 
colored  harmless  snakes  because  it  is  the  only  one 
with  red  bands  touching  the  yellow  ones  Its 
venom  acts  upon  the  nervous  system,  causing  pa- 
ralysis The  fangs  through  which  the  venom  enters 
the  victim  are  short,  and  the  snake  chews  the  flesh 
to  impregnate  the  wounds  with  poison  The  mor- 
tality rate  among  humans  bitten  by  coral  snakes 
is  high  It  feeds  on  other  snakes  and  on  lizards 
The  Sonoran  coral  snake  (M  euryxanthus)  found 
from  Arizona  to  N  Mexico  is  from  1J^  to  2  ft 
long,  with  yellow  bands  often  wider  than  the  red. 

Coram,  Thomas  (kd'nim),  16687-1751,  English 
philanthropist  and  colonizer  Ho  lived  for  some 
years  in  Massachusetts  and  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land became  a  trustee  of  James  Oglethorpe's 
Georgia  colony  and  sponsored  a  colony  m  Nova 
Scotia  for  unemployed  artisans  He  established 
the  London  Poundhng  Hospital  (1740),  a  pioneer 
institution  of  its  kind.  See  biography  by  Herbert 
Compston  (1918) 

Coraopoks  (kd'reft'pulls),  industrial  borough  (pop 
11,086),  SW  Pa,  on  the  Ohio  and  NW  of  Pitts- 
burgh, me  1886  Its  manufactures  include  glass 
and  metal  products  Oil  and  gas  are  obtained  here 

Corato  (kdra'to),  rural  city  (pop  43,907),  Apulia,  S 
Italy  The  region  produces  grapes,  olives,  almonds, 
and  vegetables 

Corbett,  Harvey  Wiley  (k6r'bft),  1873-,  American 
architect,  b  San  Francisco,  grad  Umv  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1895,  and  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,1  Paris,  1900 
He  entered  the  office  of  Cass  Gilbei  t  in  New  York  in 
1901  In  1903  Corbett  formed  a  partnership  with 
F  J  Helmle  Their  Bush  Terminal  Building 
(1920)  m  New  York  was  one  of  the  first  impressive 
solutions  in  modern  SKYSCRAPER  design  Other  im- 
portant works  were  Bush  House,  London,  the 
Roench  Building,  New  York,  and  the  George 
Washington  Masonic  National  Memorial,  Alexan- 
dria Va  In  1929  a  new  firm  was  formed,  Corbett, 
Harrison,  and  MacMurray,  one  of  three  architec- 
tural organizations  engaged  in  the  Radio  City 
development,  New  York  Corbett  was  chairman  of 
the  architectural  commission  of  the  Century  of  Prog- 
ress Exposition  (1933-34),  Chicago,  and  consulting 
architect  to  several  public  works  commissions,  m- 

..  cludmgthatof  theWestchester  County  Park  Helec- 
tured  on  modern  architectural  questions  His  wife 
is  Gail  Sherman  Corbett,  1873-,  American  sculptor 
Her  dignified  monuments  and  other  public  sculp- 
tures are  m  Syracuse,  N  Y ,  Springfield,  Mass , 
and  other  cities 

Corbett,  James  John,  1866-1933,  American  pugilist, 
b  San  Francisco  "Gentleman  Jim"  Corbett  won 
(1892)  the  heavyweight  boxing  championship  by 
knocking  out  John  L.  SULLIVAN  at  New  Orleans 
and  lost  the  title  to  Robert  FITZSIMMONB  in  1897  at 
Carson  City,  Nev.  He  failed  (1900,  1903)  to  regain 
the  title  in  fights  with  James  J.  Jeffries  He  later 
appeared  on  the  stage  and  in  moving  pictures  and 
wrote  The  Roar  of  the  Crowd  (1925) 

Corbin,  Henry  Clark,  1842-1009,  American  army 
officer,  b  Clermont  co  ,  Ohio.  He  was  advanced 


CORDAY 

to  be  brigadier  general  of  volunteers  in  the  Civil 
War,  entered  (1866)  the  regular  army,  and  spent 
10  years  on  the  Western  plains  m  various  Indian 
campaigns  Adjutant  general  of  the  U.S.  army 
during  the  Spanish-American  War,  Corbin,  under 
the  existing  organization  became  the  virtual  head 
of  the  army.  His  administrative  ability  was  recog- 
nized, but  jealousy  on  the  part  of  other  officers 
developed,  and  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
transferred  him  (1903)  to  command  of  the  Eastern 
Dept  He  later  was  sent  (1904)  to  command  the 
U  S  army  in  the  Philippines  and  was  advanced 
(1906)  to  lieutenant  general. 

Corbin,  Margaret,  1751-1800,  American  Revolu- 
tionary heroine,  b  Franklin  co  ,  Pa  Upon  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Wash- 
ington (Nov  10,  1776),  she  commanded  his  can- 
non until  she  was  seriously  wounded  She  was 
the  first  woman  to  be  pensioned  by  the  govern- 
ment In  1916  her  remains  were  moved  from 
Highland  Falls,  N  Y.,  to  West  Point,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  in  her  honor 

Corbin,  city  (pop  7,89  i) ,  S  Ky  ,  NW  of  Middleeboro 
A  railroad  center,  with  repair  shops,  and  a  ship- 
ping point  for  the  region's  coal,  the  city  lies  on 
the  old  Wilderness  Road  m  the  Cumberland  Pla- 
teau It  developed  with  the  railroad's  arrival  in 
1883  and  was  incorporated  in  1894  Near  by  are 
Levi  Jackson  Wilderness  Road  and  .Cumberland 
Falls  state  parks 

Corbino,  Jon  (k6rbe'n6),  1905-,  American  painter, 
b  Vittona,  Sicily,  studied  at  the  Art  Students 
League  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts  He  worked  as  a  magazine  illus- 
trator before  establishing  his  reputation  as  an 
imaginative  and  gifted  painter  His  work,  modern 
in  its  expressive  fieedom,  is  baroque  in  spmt 

Corbulo  (Gnaeus  Donutius  Corbulo)  (kdr'byo'&U)), 
d  A  D.  67,  Roman  general  He  was  a  praetor  un- 
der Tiberius  and,  as  legate,  governor  of  Lower  Ger- 
many under  Claudius  The  canal  he  had  his  troops 
dig  from  the  Meuse  to  the  Rhino  is  still  in  use  He 
was  sent  to  Asia,  and  there  he  commanded  (A  D. 
68- A  D.  59)  the  Roman  armies  against  the  Par- 
thians  with  great  success,  defeating  them  at  Ar- 
taxata  and  Tigranocerta  The  war  broke  out  anew 
in  A  D  61  Corbulo  with  some  assistance  forced 
Tiridates  from  power  in  Armenia,  but  Nero  was 
jealous  of  him,  recalled  him  to  Greece,  and  forced 
him  to  commit  suicide.  Corbulo 'a  daughter  was 
married  to  Domitian 

Corcoran,  William  Wilson  (kdr'kurun),  1798-1888, 
American  financier,  philanthropist,  and  art  collec- 
tor, b  Georgetown,  D  C  After  becoming  a  suc- 
cessful banker,  he  retired  in  1854  and  devoted  him- 
self to  his  philanthropic  activities,  which  included 
gifts  to  many  educational  and  religious  institutions, 
as  well  as  the  founding  of  the  Louise  Home  for 
Women  in  Washington  His  chief  gift  was  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  m  Washington,  which 
had  as  its  nucleus  Corcoran's  art  collection  The 
present  marble  building,  designed  by  Ernest  Flagg, 
was  opened  in  1897  The  gallery  has  colle<  tions  of 
paintings,  sculpture,  and  ceramics,  as  well  as  a  free 
art  school 

Corcoran,  city  (pop  2,092),  8  central  Calif  ,  S8E  of 
Fresno  in  the  San  Joaqum  Valley,  me  1914  It  has 
cotton  gins  and  cottonseed-oil  mills 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art*  see  CORCORAN,  W.  W. 

Corcyra.  see  CORFU 

cordage,  collective  name  for  rope  and  tying  ma- 
terials Early  man  used  strips  of  hide,  animal  hair, 
and  plant  materials  Hemp  and  flax  were  former- 
ly standard  in  Europe  and  America,  but  were 
largely  replaced  in  the  19th  cent  bv  hard  fibers, 
especially  Manila  hemp  and  sisal  The  fibers  are 
straightened,  usually  by  combing,  then  spun  into 
yarn  Cordage  is  divided  into  three  main  classes 
— binder  twine,  a  single  yarn  used  primarily  to  tie 
harvested  crops,  wrapping  twine,  two  or  more 
yarns  twisted  to  form  a  cord,  and  rope,  composed 
of  three  or  more  cords  and  usually  at  least  an  inch 
in  circumference  A  cable  is  formed  of  three  or 
more  ropes  twisted  together  Ropes  may  be  im- 
pregnated with  oil,  tar,  or  other  compounds  and 
are  commonly  made  of  Manila  hemp,  about  2& 
percent  stronger  than  sisal,  whose  chief  use  is  for 
binder  twine  Most  household  wrapping  twine  is 
of  cotton  or  jute  Steel  wire,  often  with  a  fiber 
core,  is  also  used  for  rope  See  Ludwig  Weindling, 
Long  Vegetable  Ftbera  (1947) 

Corday,  Charlotte  (Marie  Anne  Charlotte  Corday 
d'Armont)  (korda',  mar6'  an'  shhrldt',  darmd'), 
1768-93,  assassin  of  MABAT  Though  of  aristocratic 
background,  she  sympathized  with  the  GIRONDISTS 
in  the  French  Revolution  and  felt  that  Marat  in 
his  persecution  of  the  Girondists  was  acting  as  the 
evil  genius  of  France  She  resolved  to  emulate  the 
action  of  Brutus  and  to  destroy  the  "tyrant  " 
Leaving  her  native  Normandy  for  Paris,  she  gained 
an  audience  with  Marat  by  promising  to  betray  the 
Girondists  of  Caen  and  stabbed  him  (July  13,  1793) 
when  he  was  in  his  bath  She  went  to  the  guillotine 
calmly,  but  hei  came  and  her  death  served  to 
injure  rather  than  aid  her  party.  See  Austin  Dob- 
son,  Four  Frenchwomen  (1923),  Joseph  Shearing 
(pseud  of  G.  M.  V  C  Long),  The  Angel  of  the  A»- 
sasnnatton  (1935) 
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CORDELE 

Cordele  (k6rdel')»  city  (pop  7,929),  oo  seat  of  Crisp 
co  ,  S central Ga  ,  8SW  of Macon; founded  1888  It 
is  a  shipping,  commercial,  and  processing  center  m 
n  farm  area  A  hydroelectric  power  plant  ( 1928-30) 
on  near-by  Flint  river  is  run  by  the  county 
Cordeliers  (kflrdulya'),  political  club  of  the  French 
Revolution  It  was  founded  (1790)  as  the  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  of  the 
Citizen  but  later  was  called  after  its  original  meet- 
ing place,  the  suppressed  monastery  of  the  Corde- 
liers (Franciscan  Recollects)  In  1793  the  club 
was  instrumental  in  the  destruction  of  the  GI- 
RONDISTS Its  early  leaders,  DANTON  and  DESMOU- 
LINB,  having  withdrawn,  the  club  drifted  to  the 
extreme  loft  under  the  leadership  of  MARAT  and 
HBBEKT  Controlling  the  Pans  commune  and  the 
army,  it  threatened  the  power  of  the  JACOBINS 
/but  was  dissolved  after  Robespierre  had  Hebert 
'executed  (March,  1794) 

Cordell  (k6rdel'),  city  (pop  2,776),  co.  seat  of  Wash- 
ita  co  ,  \V  Okla  ,  near  the  Washita  river,  in  a  cotton- 
growing  and  farming  area 

cordial,  see  LIQUEUR 

Cordilleras  (k6rdl'luruz,  Span  kOrdPya'ras)  [Span  , 
originally  « little  string],  general  name  for  the  entire 
chain  of  mountain  systems  of  W  North  America, 
extending  from  N  Alaska  through  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  Mexico  to  Panama  In  the 
United  States  the  Cordilleras  include  the  Rockv 

,  Mts ,  the  ranges  of  the  Great  Basin,  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  the  Coast  Ranges  The  name  was 
first  applied  to  the  similar  systems  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, where  the  mountains  stretching  from  Panama 
to  Cape  Horn  are  known  locally  as  the  Cordillera 
de  los  Andes  Some  geographers  use  the  term 
cordtllera  for  any  extensive  group  of  mountain 
systems 

cordite,  see  POWDER. 

C6rdoba,  Francisco  Fernandez  de:  see  FERNANDEZ 
DB  C6RDOBA,  FRANCISCO 

Cdrdoba,  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de.  see  FERNANDEZ 
DK  C6iti>oBA,  GONZALO 

C6rdoba  (k6rdtVvu,  Span  ,  kdr'dova),  city  (pop 
351,  044),  capital  of  C<5rdoba  prov  ,  central  Argen- 
tina, on  the  Rio  Pnmero  C6rdoba — the  third  city 
of  Argentina  and  a  cultural,  intellectual,  and  com- 
mercial center — is  situated  on  the  eastern  flank 
of  the  Sierra  do  C6rdoba  and  the  western  margin 
of  the  PAMP\  The  great  dam  in  the  Pnmero  for 
irrigation  and  electric  power  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  South  America,  and  the  surrounding 
country,  formerly  devoted  almost  solely  to  cattle 
ranches,  has  been  transformed  into  orchards  and 
gramfields  Flour,  lime,  fruits,  linseed,  wood, 
marble,  cattle,  and  hides  are  exported,  and  im- 
portant local  industries  have  developed  because 
of  hydroelectric  power  Founded  in  1573  by 
Jerommo  Luis  de  Cabrera,  C6rdoba  has  many 
buildings,  especially  the  cathedral,  which  ret  all  its 
colonial  daj-s  The  university  (founded  1613)  early 
made  the  town  an  intellectual  center  of  South 
America  With  the  railroad  came  prosperity,  and 
in  the  later  19th  cent  it  became  a  flourishing  city 
C6rdoba  is  a  popular  tourist  and  health  resort 

C6rdoba,  city  (pop  17.S65),  Veracruz,  E  Mexico 
Founded  in  1618,  C6rdoba  is  m  a  feitile  agricul- 
tural district  producing  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and 
tropical  fruits  The  climate  is  hot  Here  in  1821 
was  signed  the  treaty  Ijetween  the  Spanish  viceroy, 
O'Donoju,  and  Augustin  de  ITURBIDE,  which  estab- 
lished the  independence  of  Mexico 

C6rdoba  or  Cordova  (both  kordo'vu,  Span  ,  kor'- 
dova),  city  (pop  116,  046),  capital  of  C6rdoba 
prov  ,  8  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sierra  de  Ctfrdoba,  on  the  Guadalquivir  Of  Iberian 
origin,  C6rdoba  flourished  under  the  Romans, 
then  passed  to  the  Visigoths  (672)  and  the  Moors 
(711).  Under  the  OMVTY\D  dynasty  it  became 
the  seat  (756-1031)  of  an  independent  emirate, 
later  called  caliphate,  which  included  most  of 
Moslem  Spam  The  city  was  then  one  of  the  great- 
est and  wealthiest  in  Europe,  renowned  as  a  center 
of  Moslem  and  Jewish  culture  and  for  its  architec- 
tural glories,  notably  the  mosque,  begun  in  the 
8th  cent ,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  Moslem 
monuments  It  has  been  a  cathedral  since  1238 
Cdrdoba  has  rums  of  the  alcazar,  and  the  Moorish 
bridge  was  recently  restored  The  city  reached  its 
zenith  under  ABDU-R-RAHMAN  III,  but  declined 
after  the  fall  of  the  Omavyads  and  became  subject 
to  Seville  in  1078  Ferdinand  III  of  Castile  con- 
quered it  m  1236  Cordoba  never  recovered  its 
former  splendor,  but  remained  famous  for  its  work 
m  gold,  silver,  and  leather.  Other  industries  and 
commerce  have  been  developed  in  the  20th  cent 
The  Senecas,  Lucan,  AverroSs,  and  Maimomdes 
were  born  here 

Cordova  (kdrd5'vu),  town  (pop.  938),  S  Alaska,  a 
port  on  Prince  William  Sound  Founded  as  the 
terminus  of  the  Copper  River  and  Northwestern 
RR  to  the  Kenuecott  copper  mine,  it  declined  with 
the  closing  of  the  mine  and  the  railroad  m  1938  and 
now  depends  largely  on  a  fish  cannery  and  a  cold- 
storage  plant. 

Cordova,  Spam  see  C6RDOBA 

Cordova  (k6rd6'vu),  cotton  town  (pop  1,881),  NW 
central  Ala ,  NW  of  Birmingham,  in  the  coal  and 
industrial  area,  me  1902. 
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Core  (kO'rS),  variant  of  KORAH 
Corelll,  Arcangelo  (arkftn'jalo  koreTle),  1663-1713, 
Italian  composer  and  violinist  He  composed  a  set 
of  variations  on  an  air,  Foliet  d'Espagne,  which  is 
the  best  known  of  his  many  violin  sonatas  He 
gave  definitive  form  to  the  concerto  groaao  In  the 
palace  of  his  patron,  Cardinal  Ottobom,  he  gave 
weekly  chamber  concerts 

Corelll,  Mario  (kurel'C),  1855-1924,  English  novelist 
of  Italian-Scottish  parentage,  educated  m  France 
She  became  known  with  the  popular  and  melo- 
dramatic novel  A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds  (1886) 
Her  other  works,  in  purple  and  pietentious  prose, 
include  Thelma  (1887),  Ardalh  (1889),  Barabbas 
(1893),  77w  Sorrows  of  Satan  (1896),  and  The  Secret 
Power  (1921)  She  was  Queen  Victoria's  favorite 
novelist  See  biography  by  George  Bullock  (1940) 

coreopsis  (-ftp'-)  [Gr  ,«like  a  bug  (of  the  seed)]  or 
tickseed,  names  for  plants  of  the  genus  Coreopsis, 
easily  cultivated  annuals  or  perennials  with  daisy- 
like  heads  of  flowers  in  v  ai  lous  coloi  s — commonly 
yellow  or  variegated  Many  species  grow  wild  in 
North  Anieuca  Garden  kinds  are  sometimes 
called  calhopsip 

Corfe  Castle  (korf),  village,  Dorsetshire,  England, 
in  the  Isle  of  Purbecik  NW  of  Swanage  It  has 
nuns  of  u  castle  reputed  to  be  the  sc  ene  of  the  mur- 
der of  Edward  the  Martyr  by  JElinda,  his  step- 
mother, m  978  In  1643.  under  Lady  Bankes,  the 
castle  withstood  a  long  siege  by  the  parliamentari- 
ans who  later  took  it 

Corfu  (ktVfoo,  fQ),  Gr  Kerkyra  (kcVkera),  Latin 
Corcyi  a,  island  (229  sq  mi  ,  pop  106,593),  off  W 
Greet  e,  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  the  second  largest  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  It  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel 
from  the  Albanian  and  Greek  coast  Though  rising 
to  c  3,000  ft  at  Mt  Pantokrator  in  the  northeast, 
Corfu  is  largely  a  fertile  lowland  prodvu  ing  olive  oil, 
wine,  and  fruit  Livestock  raising  (poultry,  hogs, 
mid  sheep)  and  fishing  are  important  sources  of 
livelihood  The  mam  industries  are  centered  in  the 
capital,  also  called  Corfu  The  island  has  been 
identified  with  Scheria,  the  island  of  the  Phaeac  lans 
in  Homer's  Odyssey  Settled  (8th  cent  B  C  )  by 
Corinthian  (olomsts,  Corcyra  shared  with  Corinth 
in  the  foundation  of  Epidamnus  (see  DURAZZO)  on 
the  mainland,  but  became  the  competitor  of  Cor- 
inth in  the  Adriatic  Sea  In  435  B  C  it  made  war 
on  Corinth  over  the  control  of  Cpidamnus,  and  in 
433  it  concluded  an  alliance  (often  renewed)  with 
Athens,  this  alliance  helped  to  prec  ipitate  (431)  the 
PtLOPONVF»t\N  WAR  In  229  B  C  ,  Corfu  passed 
under  Roman  rule  It  was  seized  sev  eral  times  from 
the  Byzantines  by  the  Normans  under  ROBERT 
Guise  vun  and  his  sue  c  essors  and  by  the  Venetians, 
who  in  1386  obtained  a  hold  that  ended  onlv  with 
the  fall  of  the  Venetian  republic  in  1797  Sharing 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  IONI\N  IHLVNDS, 
Corfu  passed  to  Greece  in  1863  It  was  oc  c  upied 
(1916)  by  the  French  m  the  First  World  War,  and 
the  Serbian  army  was  evac  uated  heie  In  1917  the 
union  of  Serbia,  Croatia,  and  Slovenia  (see  YUGO- 
SLAVI  \)  was  concluded  here  Corfu  bee  ame  the  ob- 

{ec  t  of  an  international  incident  in  1923  Several 
tahan  officers  belonging  to  a  commission  that  was 
to  delimit  the  Greek-Albanian  boundarj  were  slain 
on  Greek  soil,  an  Italian  ultimatum  was  rejected  by 
the  Greek  government,  and  Italy  bombarded  and 
occ  upied  Corfu  The  League  of  Nations  turned  the 
matter  over  to  the  c  ounctl  of  ambansadors  in  Pans, 
which  persuaded  Italj  to  evacuate  Corfu  and  the 
Greek  government  to  apologize  for  the  murder  of 
the  Italians  In  the  Second  World  War,  Corfu  was 
again  bombed  and  CMC  upied  by  the  Italians 

Corfu,  Gr  Kerkyra,  Latin  Corcyia,  city  (pop 
33,777),  on  Corfu,  capital  and  largest  city  of  the 
island,  a  port  on  the  channel  separating  the  island 
from  the  mainland  It  exports  olive  oil,  gram, 
wine,  and  citrus  fruit  and  manufactures  olive  oil, 
soap,  and  paraffin  Corfu,  which  dates  from  the 
8th  tent  B  C  ,  is  an  important  commercial  center, 
a  tourist  resort,  and  the  seo  of  a  Greek  Orthodox 
archbishop  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  Not 
far  from  the  city  is  the  Achilleion,  a  palace  built  for 
Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria  and  later  bought  by 
William  II  of  Germany 

Cori,  Carl  Ferdinand  (kd're),  1896-,  and  hi«  wife, 
Gerty  Theresa  (Radmtz)  Cori,  1896-,  American 
biochemists  They  were  both  bom  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  received  M  D  degrees  (1920)  from  the 
German  Univ  of  Prague  In  1920  they  wore  mar- 
ried and  in  1922  they  came  to  the  United  States, 
where  they  later  (1928)  were  natural  i/ed  Carl 
Con  became  professor  of  pharmacology  and  bio- 
chemistry (1931)  at  the  sc  hool  of  medicine  at  Wash- 
ington Univ ,  St  Louis,  and  Gerty  Con  became 
professor  of  biological  chemistry  at  the  same  insti- 
tution (1947),  with  which  she  also  had  been  associ- 
ated from  1931  For  their  contributions  to  bio- 
chemistry, especially  their  research  on  carbohy- 
drate metabolism  and  enzymes,  the  Cons  shared 
with  B  A  Houssay  the  1947  Nobel  Prize  in  Physi- 
ology and  Medicine 

coriander  (k<V-).  strong-smelling  Old  World  annual 
herb  (Coriandrum  taiivum),  related  to  the  carrot 
and  cultivated  for  the  fruits  Dried  coriander  seed 
contains  an  aromatic  oil  used  as  a  flavoring,  as  a 
medicine,  and  m  liqueurs 


Corinna  (kurf'nu),  fl.  c  500  B.C.,  Greek  poet  of 
Tanagra.  She  was  an  older  critic  and  competitor 
of  Pindar,  perhaps  his  teacher  Her  verse,  frag- 
ments of  which  remain,  dealt  with  mythological 
themes  and  was  written  m  Boeotian  dialect. 
Corinna,  town  (pop  1,515),  S  Maine,  NNE  of  Pitts- 
held,  me  1816  It  manufactures  woolen  goods  and 
lumber  products 

Corinth,  Lovis  (Id'ves  k6'rmt),  1858-1925,  Geiman 
postimpresaiomat  painter.  He  succeeded  Max 
Liebermann  as  president  of  the  Berlin  secession- 
ists Corinth  painted  many  fine  landscapes  and 
still  hfes  and  is  noted  for  his  excellent  portraits, 
including  those  of  Liebermann,  Graf  Keysorlmg, 
Konrad  Ansorge,  and  a  self-portrait 
Corinth  (k&'rmth),Gr  Kortnthoa,  city  (pop  12,715). 
Greece,  in  the  NE  Peloponnesus,  a  port  on  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth  It  trades  in  currants  (named  after  the 
city),  silk,  citrus  fruit,  and  olive  oil  Founded  m 
1858  after  the  destruction  of  Old  Corinth  bj  an 
earthquake,  it  was  rebuilt  after  another  earthquake 
m  1928  It  formerly  was  known  as  New  Corinth 
Old  Corinth,  3  mi  SW  of  modern  Corinth,  is  now 
a  village  (pop  1,473)  Strategically  situated  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  and  protected  by  the  ACRO- 
CORINTHUS,  it  was  one  of  the  oldest,  most  powerful, 
and  wealthiest  cities  of  ancient  Greece  and  a  great 
intellectual  center  A  town  of  the  Dorians,  it 
existed  as  early  as  Homeric  times  In  the  7th  cent 
B  C  ,  under  the  tyrants  Cypselus,  his  son  PEHI- 
ANDER,  and  their  successors,  it  became  a  flourishing 
maritime  power  Syracuse,  Corfu,  Potidaea,  ana 
Apolloma  were  among  its  colonies  The  natural 
rival  of  Athens,  Corinth  was  traditionally  allied 
with  Sparta  Athenian  assistance  to  the  rebellious 
Corinthian  colonies  was  a  direct  cause  of  the 
PELOPONNESUN  WAR  After  the  battle  of  Chaero- 
nea  (338  B  C  )  Corinth  had  a  strong  Macedonian 
garrison  It  bee  ame  (224  B  C  )  a  leading  member 
of  the  ACHAKAN  LEAGUE  and  m  146  fl  C1  was 
destroyed  by  the  victorious  Romans  Julius  Caesar 
restored  it  and  also  reestablished  the  IBIHMMV 
GAMES  Early  in  the  13th  cent ,  Corinth  was  c  011- 
quered  bv  Geoffroi  de  Villehardoum  as  a  sequel  to 
the  Fourth  ( 'rusade  It  was  held  by  various  Latin 
prim  es,  was  taken  bv  the  Turks  in  1458,  and  in 
1687  was  seized  b>  Venice,  which  again  lost  it  to 
the  Turks  m  1714  In  1822  it  was  taken  by  the 
Greek  insurgents  Ancient  ruins  at  Old  Corinth 
include  the  market  plac  e,  fountains,  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  a  Roman  amphitheater 
Corinth.  1  City  (pop  7,818),  co  seat  of  Alcorn  co  , 
extreme  NE  Miss  ,  near  the  Tenn  line,  in  a  live- 
stock and  farm  .irea,  founded  c  1855  It  has  dairy , 
cottonseed,  and  textile  plants  In  the  Civil  War, 
Corinth  was  a  strategic* railroad  center,  abandoned 
to  Gen  H  W  Hallec  k's  Union  army  m  May,  18b2 
after  the  battle  of  SHU  OH  General  Rosec  rans  re- 
pulsed the  Confederates  under  Generals  Van  Doin 
and  Sterling  Pru  o  here,  Oct  3-4,  18b2  9  Village 
(pop  3,054),  E  N  Y  ,  on  the  Hudson  and  N  of 
Saratoga  Spnngs,  me  1886  Clothing  is  produ*  ed 
Corinth,  Gulf  of,  inlet  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  80  mi  long 
and  3  to  20  mi  wide,  between  central  Greet  e  in  tin- 
north,  the  Peloponnesus  in  the  south,  nnd  the  Iwth- 
irius  of  Corinth  in  the  east  It  is  connected  by  th«> 
Corinth  Canal,  (which  pierces  the  isthmus)  with 
theSaromc  Gulf  and  through  Rion  Strait  (formerly 
known  as  the  Strait  of  Lopanto)  with  the  Gulf  of 
Patras  Corinth  lies  on  a  hay  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  gulf 

Corinth,  Isthmus  of,  20  mi  long  and  from  4  to  8  mi 
wide,  eonnot  ting  central  Greece  with  the  Pelopon- 
nesus It  is  crossed  by  the  ancient  Isthmian  Wall, 
which  was  repeatedly  restored  by  Byzantine  em- 
perors to  defend  the  Peloponnesus  Neai  the 
eastern  end  of  the  wall  there  are  ruins,  including 
those  of  a  temple  to  Poseidon  Here  the  ISTHMIAN 
OAMhs  wore  held  Parallel  to  the  wall  runs  the 
Corinth  Canal,  built  in  1881-93,  which  was  dam- 
aged in  the  Second  World  War. 
Corinthian  order,  most  ornate  of  the  orders  of  archi- 
tecture It  was  also  the  latest,  not  arriving  at  full 
development  until  the  middle  of  the  4th  cent  B  C 
The  Greeks  made  small  use  of  it,  though  several 
isolated  capitals  have  been  found,  the  chief  ex- 
ample is  the  circular  structure  at  Athens  known  as 
the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  (o  335  B  C  ) 
The  temple  of  Zeus  at  Athens  (started  m  the  2d 
cent.  B  C  and  completed  by  Emperor  Hadrian  in 
the  2d  cent  A  D  )  was  perhaps  the  first  great 
Corinthian  temple  The  Greek  Corinthian,  aside 
from  its  distinctive  rap,  is  similar  to  the  Ionic  (see 
IONIC  ORDER),  but  the  column  is  somewhat  more 
slender  The  capital,  which  may  have  been  devised 
as  suitable  for  circular  structures,  is  of  uncertain 
origin  Callimachus  is  the  legendary  originator  of 
the  design,  the  delicate  foliated  details  make  plaus- 
ible an  original  in  metal  workmanship  The  Ro- 
mans used  the  Corinthian  in  countless  monumental 
works  of  imperial  architecture.  They  gave  it  a 
special  base,  modilhons  and  carved  additions  to 
the  cornice,  and  numerous  cap  variations  with 
sculptured  florid  leafage  and  human  and  animal 
figures.  Of  the  special  types,  a  fine  example  is  the 
cap  of  the  round  temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoh  (1st 
cent  B.C ).  The  prevailing  form  of  Roman 
Corinthian  is  seen  in  the  Pantheon  and  the  Maison 
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Carree,  and  it  was  embodied  in  the  order  as  later 
systematized  by  the  Italian  writers  of  the  Renais- 
sance (e  g ,  Vignola)  At  the  base  of  this  cap, 
shaped  like  an  inverted  bell,  are  16  ACANTHUS 
leaves,  eight  of  which  rise  to  form  an  upper  row. 
Between  the  upper  leaves  eight  volutes  spring  and 
meet  in  pairs  beneath  the  four  corners  of  the  abacus 
to  sxipport  its  overhang,  while,  from  the  same 
points,  spring  smaller  volutes  which  combine  to- 
gether with  a  rosette  or  other  ornament  beneath 
the  four  center  points  of  tho  abacus  The  abacus 
itself  differs  from  that  of  the  other  orders  in  having 
concave  faces  and  chamfered  coiners  Tho  Ren- 
aissance sculptors  and  metalworkers,  especially 
m  Italy,  France,  and  Spam,  found  tho  Corinthian 
capital  a  medium  for  their  full  virtuosity  The 
volutes  became  either  mero  light  scrolls  or  were 
replaced  by  birds,  rams'  heads,  or  grotesque  fig- 
ures. The  Composite  order,  «>  christened  by  the 
16th-century  codifiors,  is  actually  but  a  variation 
of  the  Corinthian,  devised  by  the  Romans  as  early 
as  the  1st  cent  A  D  ,  by  forming  a  capital  in  which 
were  combined  Corinthian  foliage  arid  the  volutes 
and  oc  hmus  of  the  four-cornered  typo  of  Ionic 

Corinthians  (kilrhi'thenz) ,  epistles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, occupying  the  seventh  and  the  eighth  place 
in  the  usual  order  They  were  wi  itten  to  the  church 
at  Corinth  by  St  PAUL  First  Corinthians,  written 
probably  at  Ephesus  eaily  in  A  D  55,  is  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  important  epi sties  The  first  main 
part  (1  10-4  21)  attacks  factionalism  at  Corinth, 
giving  as  its  remedy  the  mystery  of  the  Cross  (1  18- 
3.4)  and  showing  the  true  nature  of  Christian  min- 
istry (X  6-46)  St  Paul  then  takes  up  several 
irregularities — incest  (5),  litigation  (6  1-11),  and 
sensuality  (6  12-20)  After  answers  to  questions 
on  tho  married  state  and  celibacy  (7)  and  on  the 
scandal  involved  in  eating  meat  previously  offered 
in  pagan  sacrifices  (8,  10  14  -11  1),  there  is  a  digres- 
sion on  freedom  and  how  a  Christian  uses  it  (9- 
10  3)  Tho  rest  of  the  epistle  contains  five  famous 
passages  the  institution  of  tho  Eucharist  (11  17- 
i4),  the  doctrine  of  tho  mystical  l>ody  of  Christ, 
i  e  ,  Christian  believers  conceived  as  a  unity  (12), 
.in  eloquent  panegyric  on  Christian  love  (13),  the 
functions  of  prophecy  among  Christians  (14) ,  and 
.1  splendid  chapter  on  Christ's  lesurrcction  and  that 
of  men  dependent  thereon  (15)  The  opiwtle  closes 
\\  ith  a  discussion  of  plans  (Ib)  Second  Corinthians 
is  shorter,  it  was  written  perhaps  within  a  year  of 
tho  other  Its  burden  is  Paul's  apostleship,  his 
authority,  and  his  motives  After  particulars  of  his 
rotations  with  the  Corinthians  (1  15-2  17),  there 
follow  statements  about  tho  Christian  ministry  (3- 
1  »>)  and  about  Paul's  motives  rooted  in  personal 
union  with  Jo«us  (47-6  10),  those  lead  to  an  ex- 
hortation (611-716)  A  digression  (8-9)  follows 
about  collection  of  alms  for  poor  Chi  istianw  of  Jeru- 
salem The  last  portion  of  tho  epistle  contains  a 
magnificent  defense  of  the  apostle  s  mission,  citing 
hix  authority  (10)  and  recounting  his  behavior  (11- 
12  13)  The  announcement  of  an  impending  visit  of 
tho  apostle  to  Corinth  ends  the  lx>ok  Many  critics 
consider  this— on  internal  evidence — to  represent 
tho  accidental  combination  of  two  letters,  tho  last 
four  chapters  being  then  separate  from  the  rest 
See  C  J  Callan,  O  P  ,  The  Epistle*  of  St  Pnul,  Vol 
I  (1922),  James  Moffatt,  The  First  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians  (1938) 

Connto  (koren'to),  city  (1946  estimated  pop  5,581), 
NW  Nicaragua,  a  port  on  the  Pac  ific  A  railroad 
terminus,  Connto  handles  about  70  percent  of  Nica- 
ragua's exports  of  coffee,  sugai ,  hides,  and  woods. 
Here  U  S  marines  landed  m  1012 

CoriolanuS  (Gnaeus  Marc  ms  Conolanus)  (k6"reCila'- 
nus),  legendary  Roman  patrician  Ho  is  said  to 
havo  derived  his  name  from  the « apturo  of  tho  Vol- 
scmn  city  Corioli  The  story  has  it  that  he  was 
expelled  from  Rome  because  ho  demanded  the  abo- 
lition of  the  people's  tribunate  in  return  for  dis- 
tributing state  gram  to  tho  starving  plelieiann  Ho 
joined  the  Volscians  and  led  (491  ?  B  C" )  thorn  in  an 
attack  on  Rome  Only  tho  tears  of  his  wifo  and  his 
mother  c  aused  him  to  spare  tho  city  The  angry 
and  frustrated  Volscians  put  him  to  death  Plu- 
tnn  h  tells  tho  story,  and  Shakspero's  Conolanus  is 
based  on  Plutarch. 

Cork,  Richard  Boyle,  1st  earl  of:  see  BOYLE,  RICH- 
ARD. 

Cork  [Irish, -swamp],  maritime  county  (2,881  sq. 
mi  ,  pop  343,668),  S  Ireland,  m  M  mister  prov. 
The  c  apital  is  Cork  Largest  and  southernmost  of 
the  Irish  counties,  it  has  a  rocky  and  much-in- 
clonted  coast  line  (Bantry  Bav  «nd  Clonakilty 
Buy  and  Kmsale,  Youghal,  and  Cork  harbors) 
Tho  interior  is  varied,  with  wild  rugged  mountains 
rising  as  high  as  2,000  ft.  and  fertile  valleys  (no- 
tably of  the  Blackwater,  the  Leo,  and  the  Bandon) 
Farming,  fishing,  and  dairying  aro  the  main  occu- 
pations There  are  some  coal  de|w>sits,  and  marble 
IB  quarried  Manufacturing  (textiles,  whisky,  and 
leather  goods)  is  mostly  centered  around  the  city 
of  Cork  Near-by  C<5bn  is  an  important  transat- 
lantic harbor  Cork  was  organized  as  a  county  by 
its  English  invaders  early  in  the  13th  cent ,  but  it 
long  resisted  English  influence.  There  are  prehis- 
toric remains  (dolmens  and  stone  circles)  and  ruins 
of  medieval  abbeys  and  churches. 
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Cork,  county  borough  (pop  75,  361),  county  town  of 
Co.  Cork,  Ireland,  on  the  Lee  river  near  its  mouth 
on  Cork  Harbour  The  oldest  part  of  the  town  J8 
on  an  island  )>etwoen  the  north  and  south  branches 
of  the  Lee,  now  crossed  bv  numerous  bridges  St 
Finbar  is  supposed  to  have  founded  an  abbey  here 
early  in  the  7th  rent  In  the  9th  cent  the  Danes 
occupied  Cork  and  walled  it  Diarmuid  Mac- 
Carthy  ousted  the  Danes  and  in  1172  swore  alle- 
giance to  Henrv  II  Oliver  Cromwell  occupied  it 
in  1649,  and  Marlborough  in  1690.  Many  public 
buildings  were  destroyed  in  the  disturbances  of 
1920,  and  the  lord  mayor  was  murdered  by  the 
constabulary  Terence  MAC  SWINIVI  succeeded  him 
The  entrance  to  the  harbor  IH  fortified,  C6bh  (for- 
merly QueenRtown)  and  Passage,  on  the  estuary 
shores,  are  important  ports,  Cobh  especially  for 
transatlantic  ships  Spike  Island  and  Hnulbowlme 
Island  serve  as  military  and  naval  depots  In  1938 
Spike  Island  was  transferred  to  Ireland  by  an 
agreement  with  Great  Britain  Exports  are  largely 
of  farm  produce  (dairy  products,  grain,  livestock), 
cloth,  and  fish  Leather  goods,  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  flour,  and  whisky  are  manufactured  Educa- 
tional institutions  include  University  College 
(( onstituent  of  the  National  Uiuv  of  Ireland)  and 
schools  of  science,  art,  and  agriculture  The 
Protestant  cathedral  (designed  by  William  Bur- 
ges),  the  Catholic  cathedral,  the  Church  of  St 
Ann's,  Shandon,  and  the  Carnegie  library  are  note- 
worthv  There  is  a  racecourse  near  the  city,  and 
the  first  vacht  <lub  in  the  world  was  established 
here  in  1720  (headquarters  are  at  C6bh) 

cork  oak,  evergreen  species  of  OAK  (Qitercus  subra), 
native  to  the  Mediterranean  region,  where  most  of 
the  world's  commercial  supply  is  obtained  It  IH 
also  cultivated  elsewhere  because  of  its  ornamental 
and  economic  value  The  bark,  or  cork,  IH  thic  k, 
light,  and  elastic  It  is  made  into  bottle  stoppers, 
insulating  material,  life  preservers,  shoe  solei« 
cigarette  tips,  linoleum,  and  a  myriad  of  household 
and  industrial  articles  Cork  can  be  harvested 
about  every  10  years  from  the  time  the  tree  is 
around  20  years  old  California  is  growing  young 
cork  oaks  with  the  hope  of  beginning  a  new  in- 
dustry there  There  is  a  cork  layer  in  all  trees  but 
it  is  not  as  extensive  as  in  the  cork  oak 

corkwood   see  BALSA 

Corliss,  George  Henry,  1817-88,  American  inventor, 
b  Washington  co  ,  N  Y  He  invented  and  pat- 
entee! a  sewing  machine  which  antedated  that  of 
Elias  Howe  In  1844  he  moved  to  Providence, 
R  I  ,  where  he  began  to  build  engines  for  New 
England  textile  mills  In  1856  he  formed  the  Cor- 
liss Steam  Engine  Compam  ,  he  became  an  inter- 
national authority  on  steam  engines,  for  which  he 
designed  numerous  improvements,  including  the 
valve  gear  and  the  automatic  cutoff 

corm,  short,  thickened  underground  stem  A  conn 
grows  upright,  producing  buds  at  the  upper  nodes 
and  roots  from  the  lower  surface  The  scaly  cover- 
ing found  around  many  corrns  consists  of  the  re- 
mams  of  leaves  or  leaf  bases  The  crocus  and  the 
gladiolus  form  oorms,  which  are  often  inaccurately 
called  bulbs 

Cormac  mac  Cuilenan  (kdr'mak  muku'lunun),  836- 
908,  bishop  of  Cushel  and  king  of  Munster  m  Ire- 
land He  was  author  of  the  Glossary  of  Cormac,  a. 
prime  sourc  e  for  Irish  antiquity  Cormac  was  killed 
righting  for  the  high  kingship 

Cormenm,  Louis  Mane  de  la  Haye,  vicomte  de 
Ow?'  manV  du  lu  a'  vokOt'  du  kormun?'),  1788- 
1868,  French  jurist  and  pamphleteer  He  wrote 
polemics,  signed  Timon,  against  the  government  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  tracts  in  defense  of  religious 
liberty  His  works  include  the  compilation  Droit 
adminustratif  (1822),  Le  Lure  de*  orateurs  (1836), 
and  Kntritnn  de  village  (1846) 

cormorant  (kor'murnt),  large  aquatic  bird  related 
to  tho  gannet  and  the  pelican  and  found  chiefly  m 
temperate  and  tropical  regions,  usually  on  the  sea 
but  also  on  inland  waters  Cormorants  are  2  to  3 
ft  long,  with  thick,  generally  dark  plumage  and 
green  eyes  The  feet  are  webl>ed,  and  the  bill  is 
long  with  the  upper  mandible  terminally  hooked 
Expert  swimmers,  cormorants  pursue  fish  under- 
water In  the  Orient  they  aie  used  by  fishermen 
who  collar  the  leashed  birds  to  prevent  them  from 
swallowing  the  catch  The  double-crested  cormo- 
rant of  the  eastern  Atlantic  coast  and  Brandt's 
cormorant  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  common  forms. 
The  glossy  black  European  cormorant  is  widely 
distributed  m  the  Northern  Hemisphere  A  South 
American  cormorant  IP  a  source  of  guano 

corn,  in  agriculture  The  name  corn  is  given  to  tho 
leading  cereal  crop  of  a  region  In  England,  corn 
means  WHEAT,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  OATS  The 
grain  called  corn  m  America  is  Indian  corn,  or 
maize  (Zea  mays)  The  plant  is  a  grass  that  was 
domesticated  and  cultivated  in  Ameru  a  long  before 
white  men  reached  the  New  World  It  is  so  changed 
from  the  ancestral  wild  grass  that  this  has  not  been 
identified  with  certainty,  and  it  has  been  so  adapted 
to  cultivation  that  it  never  reverts  to  a  wild  state, 
it  requires  the  care  of  man  The  Indians  had  many 
varieties  of  corn,  e  g  ,  sweet  corn,  popcorn,  and  corn 
for  corn  meal,  the  last  with  strains  for  short 
seasons  and  for  long  seasons.  White,  yellow,  red, 
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and  blue  corn  were  grown  as  distinct  strains.  The 
corn  varieties  grown  today  differ  from  many  of 
the  Indian  strains  from  which  they  were  evolved  m 
their  higher  yield  and  increased  sugar  and  lowered 
starch  content.  Corn  has  been  introduced  from 
America  into  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  tho 
United  States  it  is  the  leading  gram  crop.  It  is 
used  for  human  food  and  is  made  into  starch,  sugar, 
and  rnau>  other  products,  but  its  chief  use  is  as 
food  for  animals,  the  gram  for  horses,  hogs,  and 
fowl,  the  fodder  for  cattle  The  part  of  the  United 
States  where  most  of  the  corn  is  grown,  including 
the  states  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, Nobtaska,  and  Ohio,  is  known  as  the  Corn 
Belt  See  E  G  Montgomery',  Productive  farm 
Crop*  (5th  ed ,  1938) ,  Dorothv  Giles,  Sinking 
Valleys  the  Story  of  Corn  (1940),  A  H  Crabb. 
The  Hybrid-Corn  Makers  (1947),  publications  of 
tho  U  8  Dept  of  Agriculture 

corn,  in  medicine,  horny  tubercle  of  the  skin,  result- 
ing from  friction  and  pressure  It  is  a  cone-shaped 
mass  whu  h  extends  into  the  tissues  and  causes  pain 
when  it  presses  on  sensory  nerve  filaments  Corns 
are  common  on  the  foot,  especially  over  the  joints 
of  the  toes  and  on  the  sole  beneath  the  transverse 
arch  Treatment  consists  of  removing  the  cause  of 
friction  and  pressure,  e  g  ,  ill-fitting  shoes,  the  corn 
may  be  removed  by  salicylic  ac.id  preparations. 
Soft  corns  between  tho  toes  may  lead  to  painful 
inflammation 

Cornaro,  Catenna  (katare'nu  korna'ru),  1454-1510, 
queen  of  Cyprus  A  celebrated  Venetian  beauty, 
she  was  married  m  1472  to  Jamos  II  of  Cyprus, 
who  was  eager  to  secure  the  support  of  the  republic; 
Venice  was  m  turn  interested  m  intervening  on 
the  island  James  II  died  in  1473,  and  his  infant 
son,  James  III,  in  1474  Catenna  reigned  amidst 
diplomatic  intrigue  and  hostilities  of  native  anti- 
Venetian  factions  until  she  was  recalled  (1489)  to 
Venice,  which  openlv  took  the  island  Catenna 
retired  to  Asolo,  where  she  held  a  small  but  bril- 
liant court  A  famous  portrait  of  her  bv  Titian  is 
in  the  Uffizi 

Cornaro,  Luigi  or  Ludovico  (Iwe'j?,  Iood6ve'k5), 
1467-1566,  Venetian  nobleman,  advocate  of  tem- 
perance in  diet  In  middle  age,  after  several  severe 
illnesses,  he  gave  up  all  reliance  upon  medicine  and 
began  to  study  his  own  c  onstitutional  needs,  espe- 
c  tally  as  to  diet,  regaining  his  health  as  a  result. 
He  published  in  1558  Discorsi  ddlo.  vita  tobna,  a 
group  of  treatises  on  the  advantages  of  a  temperate 
life  often  reissued  and  translated. 

Corn  Belt,  term  applied  to  that  part  of  the  United 
States  whose  soil  and  climate  are  best  suited  to  the 
production  of  CORN  and  corn-fed  livestock,  par- 
ticularly hogs  The  region  more  or  less  corresponds 
to  tho  western  part  of  tho  Midwest,  its  heart  is  in 
Illinois  and  Iowa  Indiana  and  Missouri  are  always 
included  m  the  varying  usage  of  the  term 

corn  borer  or  European  corn  borer,  small  moth  which 
in  the  larval  stage  is  a  serious  pest  of  corn  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  transported  to  the  United 
States  c  1910  in  some  shipments  of  broomcorn  from 
S  Europe  It  was  discovered  near  Boston  in  1917 
In  some  regions  there  is  one  brood  a  season,  in 
others  two  When  mature,  the  larva  is  about  an 
inch  long,  with  a  pinkish  body  and  a  brown  head 
It  bores  into  any  part  of  the  corn  plant  and  often 
attacks  other  plants,  such  as  the  dahlia  and  gladi- 
olus and  large-stemmed  weeds  Methods  of  c  ontrol 
include  destruction  of  infected  plants,  dusting  with 
rotenone  or  nicotine,  quarantine,  importation  and 
breeding  of  natural  enemies,  and  the  developing  of 
resistant  c  orn  See  Strains  of  European  Corn  Borer 
in  the  United  States  (US  Dept  of  Agriculture, 
Technical  Bui  869) 

Cornbury,  Edward  Hyde,  Viscount,  lbbl-1723, 
colonial  governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
(1702  8)  He  deserted  the  army  of  James  II  and 
ingratiated  himself  with  William  of  Orange  (Wil- 
liam III)  Appointed  governor  bv  William,  he 
became  extremely  unpopular,  and  his  administra- 
tion was  a  period  of  turmoil  in  both  provinces 
After  his  removal,  ho  was  imprisoned  for  debt  in 
Now  York,  but  upon  becoming  3d  earl  of  Clarendon 
m  1709  he  was  ablo  to  free  himself  and  return  to 
England  See  Herbert  L  Osgcx>d,  The  American 
Colonies  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Vol  II  (1924) 

Corneille,  Pierre  (pytV  kdrn&'y").  1606-84,  French 
dramatist,  ranking  with  RACINE  as  a  master  of 
classical  tragedy,  b  Rouen  Educated  by  the  Jesu- 
its, he  practiced  law  briefly  and  moved  to  Pans 
from  Normandy  after  the  favorable  reception  of 
his  first  play,  M  elite  (1620),  a  comedy  His  first 
tragedy,  Mfdte  (1635),  was  followed  by  Le  Cid 
(1837),  a  masterpiece  of  French  drama  It  is  a  10- 
mantic  love  stoiy  based  on  a  Spanish  play  about 
the  CID  Tho  play  took  Pans  bv  stoim  and  "beau- 
tiful as  the  Cid"  passed  into  French  proverb  Its 
success  did  not  prevent  the  newly  founded  French 
Academy  from  having  CHAPELAIN  attack  the  play 
as  faulty  of  construction  and  plagianatic  The  Cvi 
oontioversv  was  effective  m  forcing  Corneolle  to 
adhere  thereaftei  to  ugid  classical  rules,  which 
cramped  his  gonius  Of  the  score  of  tragedies  that 
followed,  the  gieatest  are  undoubtedly  Horace 
(1640),  Cinna  (1640),  and  Polyeuctf  (1643)  His 
comedy  Lc  Menteur  (1643)  was  also  successful. 


Crow  reference  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  (aces  pace  1. 


CORNEL 

Corneiile's  tragic  style  exalts  the  will  at  the  expense 
of  the  emotions;  and  the  expression  "Cornelian 
man,"  applied  to  a  person  who  sternly  subordinates 
passion  to  duty,  recalls  any  hero  of  Corneille.  At 
its  beet  Corneiile's  style  rises  to  almost  unsurpassed 
dignity  and  grandeur,  but  m  his  last  plays  he  fell 
into  monotonous  and  unreal  declamation  Cor- 
neiile's last  years  were  embittered  by  the  rise  oi 
Racine,  who  replaced  him  m  popular  favor  in  1660 
Most  of  Corneille's  plays  have  been  translated  into 
English,  See  thestandaid  F  P  G  Guisot,  CorneiUe 
and  Hi*  Times  (1865),  L  H  Vincent,  Corneille 
(1901);  J  B  Segall,  Comeille  and  the  Spanish 
Drama  (1902) 

cornel*  see  BUNCHBEHHT  and  DOGWOOD. 
Cornelia,  fl  2d  cent  B  C  ,  Roman  matron;  daughter 
of  Scipio  Afncanus  Major  She  was  the  wife  of  Ti 
Sempronms  Gracchus  and  mother  of  the  Gracchi 
She  refused  to  remarry  after  her  husband's  death, 
devoting  herself  to  her  children,  whom  she  edu- 
cated well  and  inspired  with  a  sense  of  civic  duty 
and  a  desire  for  glory  When  a  wealthy  patrician 
lady  spoke  of  her  jewels,  Cornelia  pointed  to  her 
two  sons,  saying,  "These  are  my  jewels!"  Whether 
she  supported  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  her 
sons  or  tempered  them  is  a  matter  of  debate 

Cornelia,  city  (pop  1,808),  NE  Ga  ,  NE  of  Atlanta, 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  foothills;  me  1887  It  is  a  trade 
center  of  the  apple-growing  region  Near  by  are 
Piedmont  College  (at  Demorest)  and  a  state  tuber- 
culosis sanatorium 

cornelian*  see  CARNKLIAN 

cornelian  cherry:  see  DOGWOOD 

Cornelius,  centurion  of  an  Italian  cohort  stationed 
at  Caesarea,  one  of  the  first  Gentile  converts  and 
traditionally  first  bishop  of  Caesarea  Acts  10 

Cornelius,  Peter  (pa'tar  k6rmVlP6t>B),  1824-74,  Ger- 
man composer  and  poet,  nephew  of  the  painter 
Peter  von  Cornelius,  friend  and  follower  of  Lisxt 
and  Wagner.  He  wrote  music  criticism,  songs,  and 
poetry  but  is  best  known  for  his  operas  Der  Cid 
(Weimar,  1865)  and  Der  Barbier  von  Bagdad  (1858) 

Cornelius,  Peter  von,  1783-1867,  German  painter 
He  studied  at  Dusseldorf  and  in  Rome,  where  he 
joined  the  German  Nasarene  group  and  collabo- 
rated with  other  members  in  the  decoration  of  the 
Casa  Bartholdy  In  1820  he  was  commissioned  by 
Louis  I  of  Bavaria  to  paint  the  fresco  decorations 
in  the  Glyptothek,  Munich  He  was  director  suc- 
cessively of  the  Dusseldorf  and  Munich  academies 
and  contributed  much  to  the  later  rebirth  of  Ger- 
man art  in  the  20th  cent  Cornelius  revived  the 
art  of  fresco  painting  and  was  a  sincere  and  able 
craftsman.  His  masterpiece,  The  Last  Judgment, 
was  one  of  his  fresco  decorations  for  the  Ludwigs- 
kirche,  Munich  His  favorite  themes  were  religious 
or  philosophical.  His  oils  are  less  successful  than 
his  frescoes  In  addition  to  his  painting,  Cornelius 
produced  notable  illustrations  for  Faust  and  the 
Nibelungenlied  and  designs  for  the  decoration  of 
the  royal  mausoleum,  done  for  Frederick  William  II 
of  Prussia. 

Cornelius,  cotton-mill  town  (pop  1,195),  W  central 
N.C.,  N  of  Charlotte,  settled  1880,  me  1906. 

Cornelius  Nepos:  see  NEPOS,  CORNELIUS 

Cornell,  Alonro  B.  (kdrneT),  1832-1904,  American 
businessman  and  politician,  b  Ithaca,  NY  He 
was  educated  at  Ithaca  Academy  Cornell  was  a 
director  (1868-90)  and  vice  president  (1870-76)  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  founded 
by  his  father,  Ezra  Cornell  A  supporter  of  Senator 
Roscoe  CONKLING,  he  was  surveyor  of  customs 
(1869-73)  at  the  port  of  New  York,  chairman 
(1870-78)  of  the  Republican  state  central  commit- 
tee, and  speaker  (1873)  of  the  New  York  assembly 
President  U  S  Grant,  just  before  leaving  office,  ap- 
pointed him  naval  officer  in  the  New  York  custom- 
house, but  President  Rutherford  B  Hayes  brought 
pressure  upon  him  to  resign  because  of  his  official 
party  connection  Cornell  refused,  and  though 
strongly  supported  by  Conklmg,  he  and  Chester  A 
Arthur,  the  collector,  were  removed  in  1878  Cor- 
nell was  promptly  chosen  governor  of  New  York 
for  the  term  1880-83.  He  modernised  the  state 
finances,  made  good  appointments,  and  vetoed 
much  extravagant  legislation.  By  not  taking  sides 
in  the  patronage  fight  between  President  James  A 
Garfield  and  Conkung  in  1881,  he  contributed  to 
Conkhng's  defeat  in  the  legislature  and  was  himself 
defeatea  for  renomination  as  governor  He  wrote 
a  biography  of  his  father  (1884).  See  his  public 
papers  (3  vols.,  1880-82) 

Cornell,  Ezra.  1807-74.  American  capitalist  and 
founder  of  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  b  Westcheeter 
Landing,  N  Y.  Cornell,  who  began  life  as  a  laborer, 
was  of  an  ingenious  mechanical  bent  and  had  a 
shrewd  business  mind.  He  aided  in  constructing 
the  telegraph  line  between  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton over  which  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  sent  the  first 
test  message  Having  devised  the  method  of  string- 
ing wires  on  poles,  he  threw  himself  into  line  con- 
struction in  the  East  and  the  Middle  West.  He  was 
a  founder,  director,  and  for  a  time  largest  stock- 
holder of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
which  was  formed  in  1855  to  end  cutthroat  compe- 
tition in  the  field  His  interest  m  agricultural  edu- 
cation led  to  his  association  in  the  New  York  senate 
with  Andrew  D.  WHIT*,  and  together  they  mapped 
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and  secured  legislation  for  founding  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
(Cornell's  home  since  1828),  Cornell  Univ.,  with  a 
charter  embracing  many  of  Cornell's  ideas.  He 
made  many  gifts  to  the  university,  including  an 
initial  $500,000,  and  was  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cessful financial  returns  on  the  university's  Federal 
land  grant.  See  biography  by  his  son,  Alonso  B. 
Cornell  (1884) ;  Autobiography  of  Andrew  D.  White, 
Vol.  I  0905). 

Cornell,  Katharine,  1898-,  American  actress,  b  Ber- 
lin, Germany  She  made  her  debut  (1916)  with  the 
Washington  Square  Players  in  Bushido  and  later, 
playing  m  stock  companies,  appeared  m  such  plays 
as  Fanny' t  First  Play,  Captain  Kidd,  Jr.,  and  Lilac 
Time.  Her  other  successes  include  A  Bill  of  Divorce- 
ment, The  Green  Hat,  The  Letter,  the  very  popular 
Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street,  Candida,  The  Three 
Sisters,  Antigone,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  See 
her  autobiography,  J  Wanted  to  Be  an  Actress 
(1939) 

Cornell,  village  (pop  1,759),  central  Wis ,  on  the 
Chippewa  and  NE  of  Chippewa  Falls;  mo.  1913. 
Cornell  College  *  see  MOUNT  VBRNON,  Iowa. 
Cornell  University,  mainly  at  Ithaca,  N  Y.;  nonseo- 
tarian,  with  land-grant,  state,  and  private  support, 
coeducational,  chartered  1865,  opened  1868  It 
was  named  for  Esra  CORNELL.  The  university  has 
colleges  of  architecture,  arts  and  sciences,  engineer- 
ing, and  medicine  (m  New  York  city,  part  of  the 
New  York  Hospital  medical  center) ;  schools  of  law, 
nutrition,  and  business  administration,  and  New 
York  state  colleges  of  agriculture  (with  an  experi- 
ment station,  extension  service,  and  short  courses) 
and  schools  of  industrial  and  labor  relations,  home 
economics,  and  veterinary  medicine  There  are  an 
aeronautical  laboratory  (at  Buffalo),  an  archae- 
ology museum,  a  paleontological  research  institu- 
tion, a  herbarium,  an  observatory,  a  U  S  weather 
bureau,  an  arboretum,  a  veterinary  museum,  and  a 
university  press.  The  library  has  unusual  collec- 
tions of  materials  on  Dante,  Petrarch,  law,  tech- 
nology, agriculture,  China,  and  Iceland.  Andrew 
D  WHITE  and  Jacob  G  SCOTSMAN  were  famous 
presidents. 

corner,  the  securing  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  supply  of 
any  commodity  or  stock  so  that  buyers  are  forced 
to  pay  exorbitant  prices  In  stock  exchanges,  cor- 
ners are  made  possible  by  the  practice  of  short 
selling  stocks  and  commodities  on  MARGIN  Cor- 
ners may  be  planned  deliberately  or  may  be 
brought  about  unintentionally,  as  through  a  fight 
for  the  control  of  a  corporation  in  which  two  or 
more  groups  seek  to  buy  a  controlling  interest  in 
its  stock.  In  the  first  type  the  operator  acquires 
control  of  the  particular  commodity  or  shares  and 
then  induces  operators  to  promise  to  sell  the  com- 
modity or  stock  by  raising  the  market  price  to  an 
apparently  unwarranted  level.  The  cornerer  pur- 
chases these  promises  to  sell.  When  the  cornerer 
thinks  he  can  make  the  biggest  profit,  he  with- 
draws all  his  shares  from  the  market,  and  those 
who  have  promised  to  sell  find  themselves  "cor- 
nered" and  have  to  buy  from  the  cornerer  at  his 
own  price  in  order  to  fulfill  their  contracts  The 
cornerer  sets  the  price  just  low  enough  to  keep  the 
dealers  from  repudiating  their  contracts  To  be 
successful,  cornerers  must  have  enough  money  to 
buy  the  necessary  amount  of  shares  or  commodity 
The  Bible  describes  Joseph's  corner  of  the  grain  in 
Egypt  Lysias  condemned  a  similar  corner  on 
gram  in  the  Athens  of  his  day  Famous  deliberate 
corners  were  those  of  Jim  Fisk  and  Jay  Gould  of 
the  gold  supply  of  the  United  States  in  1869  (frus- 
trated by  the  Federal  government's  placing  its  gold 
on  sale)  and  the  Joseph  Leiter  wheat  corner  of  1898 
(frustrated  by  refusal  of  consumers  to  buy  and  an 
unusually  large  new  crop).  Notable  illustrations 
of  the  unintentional  corner  were  those  on  the  stock 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  in  1901,  Stuta 
Motors  in  1920,  and  Piggly  Wiggly  Stores  in  1923. 
Various  agencies  are  seeking  to  prevent  corners 
In  1913  the  Supreme  Court  declared  that  a  corner 
in  any  commodity  that  enters  into  general  use  or 
into  interstate  trade  amounts  to  a  restraint  of  trade 
and  is  therefore  a  criminal  offense  under  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Act  Certain  states  have  made 
corners  illegal,  and  laws  of  other  states  allow  repu- 
diation of  contracts  m  the  event  of  a  corner  Ex- 
changes try  to  prevent  corners  and  may  fix  a 
reasonable  settlement  price,  though  this  is  hard  to 
determine.  See  8.  S.  Huebner,  The  Stock  Market 
(1922). 

Comer  Brook,  town  (pop.  3,196),  W  N  F ,  on  the 
Bay  of  Islands.  It  has  large  paper  mills.  Corner 
Brook  West  has  a  population  of  5,439 
cornet  (k6rnet')  or  cornet-a-pistons  (-a-pestdO.  [Fr , 
•horn,  horn  with  pistons],  brass  wind  musical 
instrument,  originally  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
family  of  the  French  horn,  hence  its  name.  It  is 
now  regarded  as  a  TRUMPET.  It  was  invented  in 
France  in  the  early  19th  cent,  and  quickly  became 
universally  popular  Berlios  described  its  tone  as 
less  noble  than  the  horn  and  less  lofty  than  the 
trumpet;  nevertheless  he  used  it  in  his  instrumen- 
tation. It  has  often  been  described  as  coarse  or  vul- 
gar, owing  more  to  the  style  of  playing  than  to  the 
instrument  itself.  Shorter,  easier  to  play,  and  more 
flexible  than  the  trumpet,  it  has  most  often  been 


used  in  military  sad  dance  bands.  It  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  oonett,  an  instrument  of  the 
bugle  family,  of  medieval  origin,  which  was  used 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Gluck. 

cornflower,  garden  flower  in  America  but  a  weed  in 
the  grainfields  of  Europe.  It  is  called  bluebottle 
or  bluet  in  England  and  bluebonnet  in  Scotland, 
in  North  America  the  cornflower  shares  with  other 
plants  the  names  ragged  robin,  bachelor's-button, 
or  ragged  sailor  The  long-stemmed  blue  heads  of 
the  flowers,  having  radiating  bottle-  or  vase-shaped 
florets,  yield  a  juice  which,  mixed  with  alum,  has 
been  used  as  a  dye.  The  cornflower  is  a  hardy 
annual  that  will  reseed  itself,  often  escaping  from 
cultivation.  There  are  also  forms  m  different  colors 
and  dwarf  varieties  useful  for  rock  gardens.  The 
cornflower  is  known  botanioally  as  Centaur ta  cy- 
anue,  but  should  not  be  confused  with  the  centaury 

cornice  (kdr'nfe),  the  molded  or  decorated  projection 
which  forms  the  crowning  feature  at  the  top  of  a 
building  wall  or  other  architectural  motive;  spe- 
cifically, the  uppermost  of  the  three  principal 
members  of  the  classic  entablature,  hence  by  ex- 
tension any  similar  crowning  and  projecting  ele- 
ment in  the  decorative  arts.  The  cornice  undoubt- 
edly had  its  origin  in  the  primitive  eaves  projection 
the  Greek  Doric  and  Ionic  cornices  recall  early 
wooden  roof  forms,  and  the  Egyptian  cavetto-and- 
fillet  cornice  is  a  derivation  of  the  overhanging 
papyrus  stalks  which  formed  the  eaves  of  primitive 
shelters  The  cornice  early  lost  its  structural  sig- 
nificance and  became  a  stylised  decorative  element, 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  eras  it  assumed  firmly 
standardised  forms  in  the  classic  orders  which  have 
been  retained,  with  vanations,  through  the  Renais- 
sance and  later  periods  As  an  element  m  the 
classic  entablature  the  cornice  is  composed  of  the 
cymatium,  or  crown  molding,  above  the  corona, 
the  projecting  flat  member  which  casts  the  princi- 
pal shadow,  m  this  shadow,  and  supporting  the 
corona,  are  a  group  of  moldings  called  the  bed 
molds,  which  may  be  elaborated  with  dentils.  The 
Corinthian  and  Composite  cornices  are  further  em- 
bellished with  modilhons,  or  brackets,  under  the 
corona,  the  soffit  of  the  Doric  corona  is  decorated 
with  square  flat  projections  called  mutules,  having 
guttae,  or  small  knobs,  depending  from  their  lower 
surfaces 

Corning,  James  Leonard.  1855-1923,  Amencan  phy- 
sician and  neurologist,  b  Stamford,  Conn  ,  studied 
at  Heidelberg  and  Worzburg  In  1885  he  reported 
his  method  of  inducing  anesthesia  by  injection  of 
the  drug  through  the  spinal  route  August  Bier 
later  used  this  method  His  works  include  treatises 
on  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  pain 

Corning.  1  City  (pop  1.619),  a  co  seat  of  Clay  co  , 
NE  Ark  ,  near  the  Mo  line  Billiard  tables  are 
made  here  2  City  (pop.  1,472),  N  Calif  ,  NNW  of 
Sacramento,  me  1907  It  is  the  processing  and 
shipping  center  of  an  extensive  olive-growing  region 
3  City  (pop  2,162),  co.  seat  of  Adams  co  ,  SW 
Iowa,  W8W  of  Creston,  m  a  farm,  livestock,  and 
dairy  area;  platted  1855,  mo  1871  An  Icanan 
communist  settlement  was  here  from  1858  to  1898 
(see  CABET,  ETXKNNE).  4  City  (pop  16,212), 
8  N  Y  ,  NW  of  Elmira  and  on  the  Chemung,  in  a 
dairy  area,  settled  1788,  me  as  a  village  1848,  as  a 
city  1890.  The  glass  industry,  for  which  the  city 
is  famous,  began  in  1868.  The  research  laboratory 
of  the  Coming  Glass  Works  has  invented  various 
kinds  of  glass,  it  made  the  200-inch  telescope  mir- 
ror for  Mt  Palomar  (Calif  )  Observatory  6  Village 
(pop.  1,433),  SE  central  Ohio,  S  of  Zanesville 

Cornish,  Vaughan,  1862-1948,  English  geographer 
His  work  dealt  mainly  with  geography  in  its  rela- 
tion to  military  strategy,  with  the  action  of  waves 
and  tides,  and  with  the  preservation  of  natural 
scenery.  His  books  include  Great  Capitals  (1923), 
The  Poetic  Impression  of  Natural  Scenery  (1931), 
Ocean  Waves  and  Kindred  Geophysical  Phenomena 
(1934),  and  Photography  of  Scenery  (1946). 

Cornish,  rural  town  (pop  790),  SW  N  H  ,  near  the 
Connecticut  N  of  Claremont;  me  1763.  It  is  a 
resort  and  an  art  colony  Augustus  Samt-Gaudens 
became  a  summer  resident  in  1885;  his  estate, 
"Aspet,"  is  a  memorial  Salmon  P.  Chase  was  born 
here  See  W  H  Child,  History  of  the  Town  of 
Cornish,  New  Hampshire  (1910) 

Cornish,  language  belonging  to  the  Brythoruc  group 
of  the  Celtic  subfamily  of  Indo-European  lan- 
guages. See  LANGUAGE  (table) 

Cornish  literature.  The  literature  of  the  Celtic  lan- 
guage of  Cornwall,  which  disappeared  before  1800, 
consists  mainly  of  a  few  miracle  plays,  mostly  of 
the  15th  cent  They  are  usually  on  biblical  sub- 
jects, with  the  exception  of  the  Life  of  St.  Menasek 
Their  resemblance  to  the  Breton  play  is  very  close 
See  studies  and  translations  by  Henry  Jenner 
(1904),  Edwin  Norm  (1859),  and  Whitley  Stokes 
(1854) 

Corn  Islands,  two  islands,  Great  Corn  and  Little 
Corn,  off  E  Nicaragua,  opposite  Bluefields.  They 
were  leased  (1916)  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Bryan-Chamorro  Treaty  concerning  the  NICARA- 
GUA CANAL 

corn  laws,  regulations  restricting  the  export  or  im- 
port of  grain,  particularly  in  England.  As  early  as 
1361  export  was  forbidden  in  order  to  keep  grain 


Cross  references  are  iadkated  by  HUIA  CAPITAL*.  The  key  to  ftroauadattoB  faces  page  1. 


cheap.  Subsequent  laws,  numerous  and  complex, 
either  forbade  export  unless  the  price  was  very  low, 
or  import  unless  it  was  high.  The  moat  famous 
com  laws,  in  1791  and  1816,  employed  this  latter 
principle,  in  an  effort  to  revive  farming  at  a  time 
when  the  INDUSTRIAL  REvourrtoH  was  turning 
England  toward  manufacturing.  Instead  of  ar- 
resting this  trend,  the  corn  laws  made  food  ex- 
pensive, arousing  the  resentment  of  both  laborers 
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Cornwall,  manufacturing  town  (pop.  14,117),  8E 
Ont.,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  BE  of  Ottawa  It 
is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Cornwall  Canal,  11  mi 
long,  with  six  locks,  completed  around  the  Long 
Sault  rapids  in  1843  and  enlarged  and  deepened  in 
1902,  A  mixed  farming  and  dairying  region  is 
tributary  to  the  town  The  historical  Indian  vil- 
lage of  St.  Regis  is  across  the  river  on  the  Quebec- 
New  York  boundary 


and  manufacturers    Following  a  campaign  by  the  Cornwall.    1  Town  (pop  907),  NW  Conn  ,  in  the 

Anti-Corn-Law  League,  they  were  repealed  by  Litchfleld  Hills  and  bordered  on  the  west  by  the 

Robert  Peel  in  1846,  despite  the  opposition  of  coi        ~  ~      ' 

servatives  led  by  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Benji 


mm  Disraeli    See  D.  G  Barnes,  A  History  of  Eng- 
lish Corn  Law*  from  1660  to  1846  (1930). 
Corno,  Monte,  or  Corno  Grande:  see  GBAN  SASSO 
D'ITALIA 

Cornouaille  (k6rnfio&').  region,  NW  France,  in  Brit- 
tany, comprising  parts  of  Fmistere,  Cfttes-du-Nord, 
and  Morbihan  depts  One  of  the  counties  of  medi- 
eval Bnttany,  it  had  Quimper  as  its  capital  The 
name  was  brought  by  the  Britons  who  fled  Corn- 
wall at  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion 
(c  600).  Many  inhabitants  still  speak  Breton. 
Cornplanter,  c  1740-1836,  chief  of  the  Seneca  In- 
dians The  half-breed  son  of  an  Albany  trader,  he 
acquired  great  influence  among  the  Seneca  and  in 
the  American  Revolution  led  war  parties  for  the 
British  against  the  patriot  forces,  particularly 
against  Gen  John  Sullivan  in  New  York  He  later 
favored  friendship  with  the  whites  and  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  (1784)  He  was  given  a 
grant  of  land  on  the  Allegheny  river,  where  he  lived 
to  a  very  old  age  His  views  were  opposed  bv  the 
energetic  RED  JACKET  but  supported  by  Handsome 
Lake  (Cornplanter's  half  brother) 

cornstarch,  material  made  by  pulverizing  the  ground, 
dried  residue  of  the  corn  grains  after  the  prepara- 
tory soaking  and  the  removal  of  the  embryo  and 
the  outer  covering  It  is  used  as  laundry  starch, 
in  the  paper  and  tanning  industries,  and  as  a  con- 
stituent of  cosmetics,  explosives,  and  adhesive* 
DEXTRIN,  corn  syrup,  and  corn  sugar  are  produced 
by  the  hydrolysis  of  cornstarch  See  STARCH 

Cornu,  Mane  Alfred  (mar6'  alfrgd'  kdrntl'),  1841- 
1902,  French  physicist  From  1867  he  was  profes- 
Bor  at  the  Ecole  polytechmque,  Pam  He  made  ac- 
curate studies  of  the  velocity  of  light  and  made  con- 
tributions to  acoustics,  optics,  and  astronomy 

cornucopia  (kor'nuko'peii)  [Latin, -horn  of  plenty], 
m  Greek  religion,  horn  of  the  goat  AM  ALTHAEA, 
which  became  full  of  anything  the  owner  desired. 
Because  Amalthaea's  horn  was  filled  with  fruits  and 
given  to  Zeus,  the  cornucopia  is  frequently  pic- 
tured with  fruits  It  IB  the  symbol  of  plenty 

Cornwall,  Barry,  pseud  of  Bryan  Waller  Procter, 
1787-1874,  English  poet;  friend  of  Lamb  and  Haa- 
litt  His  sentimental  songs  had  considerable  vogue 
in  his  lifetime  His  longer  woiks  include  Dramatic 
Scenes  (1819),  Mirandola  (1821),  a  tragedy,  and 
Charles  Lamb  a  Memoir  (1866)  Adelaide  PROC- 
TER was  hm  daughter  See  biography  by  R  W. 
Armour  (1935)  and  autobiographical  fragment  ed. 
by  Armour  (1936). 

Cornwall  (k6rn'w61,  -wul),  maritime  county  (1,365 
»q  mi  ;  1931  pop  317,968,  1948  estimated  pop. 
331,641),  extreme  SW  England  The  county  town 
is  Bodmin  A  peninsula  bounded  seaward  by  the 
English  Channel  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  land- 
ward by  Devonshire,  Cornwall  ends  in  the  west 
with  the  rugged  promontory  of  Lands  End  The 
county  includes  the  Scilly  Isles,  off  the  southwest 
tip  of  the  county,  famous  for  their  export  flower 
trade  The  region  is  a  low-lying  plateau,  sloping 
from  the  rocky  northern  roast  to  the  south  and  ris- 
ing to  its  greatest  height  at  Brown  Willy  (1,375  ft ) 
in  Bodmin  Moor  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Tamar,  which  forms  most  of  the  Devonshire  bor- 
der, the  Fowey,  the  Fal,  and  the  Camel,  in  the 
beautiful  river  valleys  are  productive  market  and 
dairy  farms.  The  uplands  are  used  for  sheep  and 
cattle  pasturage  The  climate  is  mild  and  moist, 
subtropical  along  the  southern  coast  The  history 
of  the  county  has  been  distinct  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  England  Cornish  tin  mines  were  known  to  an- 
<  lent  Greek  traders  (possibly  to  the  Phoenicians) 
and  have  continued  important  as  recently  as  the 
Second  World  War,  when  the  old  mines  (mainly  in 
the  Camborne-Redruth  district)  were  once  more 
reworked  The  county  long  resisted  Saxon  penetra- 
tion and  Norman  influence  It  was  organized  as  a 
duchy  in  the  14th  cent ,  rather  than  on  the  usual 
shire  basis  Cornwall  was  slow  to  accept  the  Re- 
formation In  the  16th  cent  10,000  Cornishmen 
marched  to  defend  the  Roman  church  service  The 
Cornish  language,  related  to  the  Welsh  and  Breton 
tongues,  did  not  die  out  until  the  1 8th  cent  In  the 
same  century  the  Wesleyan  dissent  took  a  firm  hold 
on  Cornwall,  which  has  remained  predominantly 
Methodist  until  the  present  day.  Cornwall's  loca- 
tion has  made  it  a  great  fishing  center  (pilchard, 
herring,  and  mackerel),  and  the  county  has  pro- 
duced many  of  Britain's  finest  sailors.  The  climate, 
the  picturesque  coastal  towns  (Pemsanoe,  Fal- 
mouth,  and  St.  Ivea),  and  the  romance  of  Corn- 
wall's past,  interwoven  with  Arthurian  legend  and 
tales  of  piracy,  have  made  the  region  popular  with 
tourists.  See  Arthur  Meo,  Cornwall  (1037). 


Housatonic,  settled  1738,  inc.  1740  The  town, 
with  several  acres  of  state  park  and  forest,  includes 
the  hamlets  of  Cornwall  (seat  of  Rumsey  Hall 
school  for  boys  on  the  site  of  Cornwall  Mission 
School,  operated  from  1817  to  1827  for  Hawanana 
and  Indians),  Cornwall  Center,  West  Cornwall. 
North  Cornwall,  Cornwall  Hollow,  and  Cornwall 
Bridge  Matthew  Lyon  was  a  resident  of  Cornwall 
2  Resort  and  residential  village  (pop  1,978),  8E 
N  Y  ,  on  the  Hudson  below  Newburgh,  me  1884. 
Cornwall  is  tho  seat  of  the  New  York  Military 
Academy  and  two  other  boys'  schools  8  Borough 
(pop  1,680),  8E  Pa  ,  E  of  Hamsburg,  me  1926. 
The  area  has  rich  deposits  of  magnetite  ore 
Cornwallis,  Charles  Cornwallis,  1st  Marquess, 
1738-1806,  British  general,  educated  at  Eton  He 
was  commissioned  an  ensign  in  1756  in  the  British 
army  and  saw  service  in  Europe  in  the  Seven  Years 
War  As  a  member  of  Parliament,  he  opposed  the 
tax  measures  which  helped  bring  on  the  American 
Revolution  When  the  war  came,  however,  ho 
placed  himself  at  the  king's  service  and  was  sent 
(1776)  to  America  He  served  under  Gen  William 
Howe  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  in  the  New  Jer- 
sey campaigns,  and  at  the  battle  of  Brandvwme, 
acquitting  himself  with  credit  in  all  the  engage- 
ments In  1 778  Cornwallis  became  second  in  com- 
mand to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  British  commander  in 
America  Two  years  later  Cornwallis  began  the 
fateful  CAROLINA  CAMPAIGN  His  major  success 
against  Horatio  Gates  was  followed  by  less  success- 
ful operations  against  Nathanael  Greene,  and  this 
campaign  led  directly  to  the  YORK-TOWN  CAMPAIGN 
and  the  major  British  defeat  that  in  1781  ended  the 
fighting  in  the  American  Revolution  Cornwallis 
was  not  held  responsible  for  the  disaster,  but  was 
made  (1786)  governor  general  of  India  There  he 
reformed  the  civil  service  and  tho  judiciary  and 
distinguished  himself  m  tho  campaigns  for  Mysore 
After  he  returned  (1794)  to  England,  he  was  once 
more  given  a  high  post,  being  sent  as  viceroy  to 
Ireland  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  on  the 
rebellion  there  of  1798,  but  as  commander  in  chief 
of  British  forces  he  was  stern  in  repressing  it  and  in 
preparing  for  the  Act  of  Union  (1800)  that  initiated 
the  unhappy  experiment  of  uniting  Irish  govern- 
ment with  the  British  Cornwallis  was  then  com- 
missioned British  minister  plenipotentiary  and 
helped  to  draw  up  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  which 
temporarily  halted  the  wars  with  Napoleon  I  In 
1805  he  was  again  appointed  governor  general  of 
India  There  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  Corn- 
wallis set  out  with  his  troops  up  the  Ganges  to  sup- 
press the  anti-British  forces  He  died  on  the  way, 
at  Ghazipur,  where  he  is  buried  See  his  corres- 
pondence (ed  bv  Charles  Ross,  3  vols  ,  1859); 
Arthur  Aspmall,  Cornwatlis  in  Bengal  (1931) 
Coro  (ko'ro),  port  (pop  18,962),  NW  Venezuela,  on 
an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela  Founded  in  1527, 
it  became  a  base  for  Spanish  exploration  under 
German  commanders,  notably  Federmann  There 
are  oil  refineries  on  the  Paraguana  peninsula  to  the 
north  Here  also  goats  are  raised,  and  the  skins, 
along  with  cattle,  conVo,  and  hardwoods,  are  ex- 
ported Near  by  arc  extensive  coal  fields 
corolla  (-r6l'-)  [Latin,  =httle  crown],  the  part  of  a 
FLOWER,  usually  brightly  colored,  borne  just  with- 
in tho  CALYX  The  corolla  may  be  united  (as  in  the 
morning  glory  and  snapdragon)  or  composed  of 
separate  parts,  i  e  ,  petals  (as  in  tho  rose) ,  it  is  not 
always  present  The  outer  petals  occasionally  grade 
into  the  sepals  (as  in  the  white  water  lily) ,  and  the 
inner  petals  of  some  plants  grade  into  the  stamens 
(peony  and  white  water  lily)  It  is  this  tendency  of 
stamens — when  there  are  many — to  become  petal- 
like  that  often  enables  the  horticulturist  to  develop 
double  flowers.  The  corolla  is  usually  evanescent, 
dropping  before  the  fruit  ripens,  but  it  sometimes 
persists 

Coromandel  Coast  (kSromnn'dttf),  cast  coast  of 
Madras  state,  India,  from  Point  Calimere,  opposite 
the  northern  tip  of  Ceylon,  to  the  Kistna  river. 
Inland  it  is  bounded  by  the  Eastern  Ghats.  Tho 
name  probably  derives  from  Cholomandalam,  i  e  , 
country  of  the  Cholas,  a  dynasty  ruling  from  the 
9th  to  the  12th  cent  The  coast  has  the  deltas  of 
several  rivers,  notably  the  Godavan  and  the 
Cauvery,  and  is  very  fertile.  Madras  city  is  the 
only  good  harbor. 

Corona  (kurS'nu),  city  (pop  8,764),  S  Calif ,  E8E  of 
Los  Angeles;  inc.  1896  It  is  a  shipping  center  for 
citrus  fruits,  with  manufactures  of  orchard  equip- 
ment 

corona  (kurd'nu),  luminous  envelope  surrounding 
the  sun,  outside  the  chromosphere,  visible  only  at 
the  time  of  totality  during  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun.  It  then  appears  as  a  halo  of  pearly-white 
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light  with  an  irregular  outer  edge,  radiating  from 
th«  sun's  surface  and  contrasting  with  the  dark 
lunar  disk,  which  it  borders  It  is  divided  into  the 
inner  corona,  the  ring  of  pale  yellow  light  against 
which  the  crimson  prominences  are  outlined,  and 
the  outer  corona,  the  pearly-white  halo  which  ax- 
tends  far  out  into  space.  Scientists  are  nearly  in 
accord  in  believing  that  it  consists  of  extremely 
fine  particles  of  matter  and  that  its  luminosity  re- 
sults partly  from  sunlight  reflected  by  them  and 
partly  from  its  own  light.  By  means  of  the  corona- 
graph,  an  instrument  developed  by  Bernard  Lyot 
c.l  930,  the  corona  can  be  studied  and  photo- 
graphed in  full  daylight.  The  term  corona  is  also 
applied  to  a  ring  of  colored  light  about  the  sun  or 
the  moon,  caused  by  the  diffraction  of  light  in  a 
moist  or  dust-laden  atmosphere 

Coronado,  Francisco  Vasquer  de  (frantheYkd  vas'- 
kath  d&  kdronU'dhS),  c  1510-1554,  Spanish  ex- 
plorer in  tho  Southwest,  b  Salamanca  He  came  to 
Mexico  with  Viceroy  Antonio  de  Mendoza  and  was 
in  1638  made  governor  of  Nueva  Galicia  The  vieo- 
roy,  dazzled  by  the  report  of  Fray  MARCOS  DE 
NIZA  about  the  great  wealth  of  the  Seven  Cities 
of  Cibola  to  tho  north,  organised  an  elaborate 
expedition  to  explore  by  sea  (see  ALARcdN,  HER- 
NANOO  DE)  and  by  land  Coronado,  made  captain 
general,  set  out  in  1540  from  Culmcan,  crossed 
modern  Sonora  and  SE  Arizona,  and  reached 
Cibola  itself — the  Zuni  country  of  New  Mexico 
He  found  neither  splendor  nor  wealth  m  the  In- 
dian pueblos.  Nevertheless  he  sent  out  his  lieu- 
tenants Pedro  de  Tovar  visited  tho  Hopi  villages 
in  N  Arizona,  Garcia  Lopez  de  Cardenas  discovered 
the  Grand  Canyon,  and  Hernando  de  Alvarado 
strut  k  out  eastward  and  visited  Acoma  and  the 
pueblos  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Pecos  Alva- 
rado came  upon  a  Plains  Indian  nicknamed  tho 
Turk,  who  told  fanciful  tales  of  the  wealthy  king- 
dom of  QUIVIRA  to  the  east  Coronado,  still  hope- 
ful, spent  a  winter  on  the  Rio  Grande  not  far  from 
modern  Santa  Fe,  waged  needless  warfare  with  the 
Indians,  then  set  out  in  1641  to  find  the  promised 
land  of  Qumra  under  the  lying  guidance  of  the 
Turk  Just  where  the  party  went  is  not  absolutely 
certain,  but  is  generally  thought  they  journeyed  in 
tho  Texas  Panhandle,  reached  Palo  Duro  Canyon 
(near  Canyon,  Texas),  then  turned  N  through 
Oklahoma  and  into  Kansas  They  reached  Quivira, 
which  turned  out  to  be  no  more  than  Indian  vil- 
lages (probably  of  the  Wichita),  innocently  empty 
of  gola  and  silver  and  jewels  The  Spanish  turned 
back  in  disillusion  and  spent  the  winter  of  1641-42 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  then  in  1542  loft  tho  northern 
country  to  go  inglonously  back  to  Nueva  Galicia 
into  the  terrors  of  the  MIXTON  WAR  Coronado  was 
in  1544  dismissed  from  his  governorship  and  lived 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  peaceful  eclipse  in  Mexico  city 
Though  he  had  found  no  cities  of  gold,  no  El  Do- 
rado, yet  his  expedition  had  acquainted  the  Spanish 
with  the  PUEBLO  INDIANS  and  had  opened  the 
Southwest  Subsidiary  expeditions  from  Nueva 
Galicia  to  S  Arizona  and  Lower  California  make 
the  sweep  of  Coronado's  achievement  even  more 
astonishing  See  F  W  Hodge  and  T  Hays  Lewis, 
eds ,  Spanish  Explorers  in  the  Southern  United 
States,  Vol  II  (1907),  G  P  Hammond  and  E  F 
Goad,  The  Adventure  of  Don  Francisco  Vdsquea  de 
Coronado  (1938),  G.  P  Hammond  and  Agapito 
Roy,  eds ,  Narratives  of  the  Coronado  Expedition 
(1940),  A  Grove  Day,  Coronado's  Que*  (1940); 
Herbert  E  Bolton,  Coronado  on  the  Turquoise 
Trail  (1949) 

Coronado  (kS'rumi'dS),  city  (1940  pop  6,  032, 1945 
Special  census  pop  25,382)  8  Calif  ,  on  a  peninsula 
on  the  west  side  of  San  Diego  Bay,  me  1890  The 
development  of  the  aircraft  industry  and  the  aug- 
mented use  of  San  Diego  Ba\  during  the  Second 
World  War  account  in  part  for  the  recent  growth 
of  the  city  Coronado  has  a  magnificent  beach 
and  a  fine  airport 

coronary  thrombosis:  see  THROMBOSIS 

coronation,  the  ceremony  of  crowning  a  sovereign 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne  Its  origins  are  of 
groat  antiquity,  and  the  ritual  is  usually  of  some 
religious  as  well  as  political  signification,  as  is  evi- 
denced m  the  custom,  still  followed  in  England,  of 
anointing  the  sovereign  with  oil,  a  rite  probably  of 
biblical  derivation  In  England  tho  pageantry  Of 
the  coronation  is  still  that  of  medieval  times  Since 
1066,  English  kings  and  queens  have  been  crowned 
in  Westminster  Abbey  The  kings  of  Scotland  were 
crowned  at  Scone  on  the  Coronation  Stone,  which 
was  brought  to  Westminster  m  1296  by  Edward  I 
and  now  forms  part  of  the  coronation  chair.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  it  was  the  "pillow"  Jacob  used 
at  Bethel  and  was  long  the  Lia  Fail,  or  Stone  of 
Destiny,  of  early  Irish  kings,  before  it  was  taken  to 
Scotland 

Coronea  (kdrun5'u),  town  of  ancient  Greece,  m 
Boeotia,  ENE  of  Thebes  It  was  an  important 
point  on  the  road  and  was  the  scene  of  two  great 
battles  In  447  B  C  the  Athenians  were  here  de- 
feated by  the  Thebans,  and  in  394  B.C.  AGESTLAUS 
II  of  Sparta  here  won  a  hollow  victory  over  the 
Thebans  and  their  allies. 

Coronel  (koroneT),  city  (pop.  14,799),  8  central 

Chile,  a  Pacific  port  if  mi.  "  - "  *"  "      "r ' ' 


>op.  14,799),  8  c 
S  of  Conception. 
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CORONER 

a  good  harbor  and  near-by  ooal  mines,  it  is  the 
major  coaling  station  on  the  coast  Off  Coronel 
onNov.  1,  1914,  m  the  First  World  War,  Admiral 
Graf  von  Spee  with  four  ships  defeated  four  British 
ships  under  Admiral  Sir  Christopher  Cradock 
Two  British  vessels  were  sunk  The  German  tri- 
umph was  offset  later  bv  the  battle  of  the  Falklands 
coroner  (k8'runur),  judicial  officer  charged  with  in- 
vestigating deaths  occurring  through  violence  or 
under  suspicious  circumstances  The  office  has 
been  traced  to  the  late  12th  cent  Originally  the 
coroner's  duties  were  pnmarih  to  maintain  records 
of  criminal  justice  and  to  take  e  ustody  of  all  roy  al 
property  In  England  this  see  ond  fiuu  tion  persists 
m  his  jurisdiction  over  TRI-  \smk-TRO\j,  In  his 
present-day  work  of  determining  the  cause  of 
deaths,  the  coroner  proceeds  b^  means  of  the  IN- 
QCTKBT  whenever  there  is  doubt  In  several  Ameri- 
can states  the  medical  examiner  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  coroner  and  works  in  cooperation  with 
the  public  prosecutor 

coronet  (ko'runc't,  koruneV),  head  attire  of  a  noble 
of  high  rank,  worn  on  state  occasions  It  is  inferior 
to  the  crown  British  peers  wear  their  loronets  at 
the  coronation  of  then  sovereign  The  e  oronot  of  a 
duke  is  bordered  b\  eight  strawbeiiv  leaves,  that 
of  a  marquess,  by  four  alternating  with  four  pearls 
or  silver  balls  on  low  points,  that  of  an  oarl,  by 
eight  strawberry  loaves  alternating  with  eight 
pearls  on  high  points,  that  ol  a  \iscount,  b\  16 
ixjarls  on  the  gold  rim ,  that  of  a  baron,  In  six  pearls 
on  the  gold  nm  Coronets  are  part  of  the  armorial 
devices  of  those  entitled  to  them 

Coronis  (kur6'nls),  in  Greek  legend,  mother  of 
\HCLEPIUS  by  Apollo,  who  killed  her  for  infidelity 

Corot,  J«tn  Baptiste  Camille  (k&'ro,  kuro',  Fr  zhii' 
batest'  kamfi'yu  k6r<V),  1796-1875,  French  land- 
scape painter  His  parents  were  shopkeepers  and 
his  early  years  after  leaving  se  hool  wore  spent  be- 
hind a  counter  At  26  he  was  permitted  to  study 
with  Victor  Bertm,  and  in  1825  he  went  to  Home, 
where  he  stayed  three  v  ears  Kxe-ept  for  two  later 
trips  to  Italy,  in  1834  and  again  m  1843,  most  of 
his  uneventful  life  was  spent  m  Pontamebleau  or 
Ville  d'Avray  A  genial  bae  helor,  Corot  led  a  shel- 
tered and  happy  life,  devoted  to  his  art  Late  in 
life  he  achieved  a  reputation  and  honors  and  made 
a  considerable  fortune  He  was  notoriously  gen- 
erous and  in  1871  gave  $10,000  to  the  poor  of 
Pans  His  landscapes,  much  simpler  and  more 
direct  than  those  of  the  classical  landse  ape  painters 
are  famous  for  their  atmosphere  and  poetic  mood 
Corot  preferred  to  depict  the  nnstv  hours  before 
dawn,  using  a  very  cool  and  restricted  palette  of 
silvery  grays  and  greens  with  a  moderate  use  of 
red  and  brown  An  exquisite  sense  of  \alues  was 
the  basis  of  his  art  He  IK  generally  considered  the 
greatest  of  the  Barbizon  se  hool  of  landscape  paint- 
ers His  immense  vogue  at  the  t  lose  of  the  century 
was  short-lived,  but  his  best  work,  including  many 
hue  figure  studies  and  portraits  as  well  as  land- 
stapes,  is  still  highly  prized  Among  his  well- 
known  works  are  Morning  and  Dance  of  the  \ymphs 
(Louvre)  and  Villf  d'Avray  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) 
He  is  represented  in  most  of  the  prominent  gal- 
leries of  England,  Frame,  and  America  See 
Charles  Holme,  Corot  anil  \fill(t  (1<K)2),  Julius 
Meier-Graefe,  Corot  utuiCimrbtt  (1905,  in  German), 
ttverard  Meynell,  Corot  and  His  Fmnd*  (1908) 

corozo*  see  TAOUA 

corporal  punishment,  chastisement  of  the  body  of  an 
offender  It  mav  include  the  death  penalty  (see 
C-APITAL  Pir.vmHMFNT),  but  the  term  usually  refers 
to  such  activities  as  flogging,  mutilating,  branding, 
and  confinement  in  the  pillory  or  stoe  ktt  I  'ntil 
c  1800  most  crimes  were  punished  thus,  espe<  lallv 
by  flogging,  which  was  also  used  to  keep  order 
among  the  insane  and  the  feeble-minded  and  in 
schools  A  movement  against  the  use  of  corporal 
punishment  was  led  in  the  late  17th  cent  bv 
American  (Quakers  who  achieved  local  reforms  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  The  18th  cent 
saw  a  reaction  against  the  whole  « omept  of  violent 
punishment  and  the  substitution  of  more  humane 
methods  Its  effectiveness  also  has  l>ecn  disproved 
by  modern  crimmologists  and  edu<  ators  Flogging, 
however,  is  still  used  in  Great  Britain,  in  Delaware, 
and  in  some  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  is 
used,  often  unofficially,  to  maintain  discipline 
within  some  British  and  American  prisons  See 
H  E  Barnes,  The  Story  of  Pumihmrnt  (1930),  G 
R  Scott,  The  History  of  Corporal  Pu  mthnu  nt  ( 1 9  «) 

corporation,  in  law,  organization  enjoying  legal 
personality  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  cettam 
activities  Most  corporations  are  businesses  for 
profit,  they  are  usually  organ  uteri  bv  three  or 
more  subscribers  who  raise  <  apital  for  the  <  or- 
porate  activities  by  selling  shares  of  HTOCK,  which 
represent  ownership  and  are  transferable  Besides 
business  corporations  there  are  also  charitable, 
<  ooperative,  municipal,  and  religious  corporations, 
all  with  distinctive  features  In  the  United  States 
all  governmental  units  smaller  than  a  state  (e  g., 
counties,  cities)  are  municipal  corporations.  Cer- 
tain religious  functionaries,  e  g ,  Roman  Catholic 
archbishops,  legally  are  eorporat  ions  sole  The 
legal  personality  of  a  corporation  is  symbolized  by 
its  seal  and  its  distinctive  name  As  a  legal  person, 
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the  corporation  continues  in  existence  when  the 
organisers  lose  their  connection  with  it.  In  most 
cases  its  liability  is  limited  to  the  assets  it  possesses 
and  creditors  may  not  seise  property  of  persons 
associated  with  the  corporation  as  stockholders  or 
otherwise.  Legal  personality  gives  the  corporation 
many  of  the  capacities  of  a  natural  person ,  e  g  ,  it 
can  hold  property  and  can  even  commit  crimes 
(for  which  it  may  be  fined  and  its  directors  im- 
prisoned) The  corporate  form  was  known  m 
Rome,  although  the  notion  of  its  personality  was 
not  fully  developed  In  Norman  England  and  on 
the  Continent  in  medieval  times  municipal  and 
ecclesiastical  corporations  were  common  In  the 
overseas  trade  expansion  of  the  16th  and  17th 
cent  ,  associates  bought  shares  m  a  ship  and  di- 
vided the  profits  The  Muscovy  Company  (char- 
tered 1555)  and  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
(chartered  1602)  were  perhaps  the  earliest  trading 
companies  with  what  tame  later  to  be  called  a 
permanent  capital  Partial  government  subsidiza- 
tion of  trading  <  orporations  was  usual,  but  gave 
way  in  the  18th  cent  to  the  protective  device  of 
limited  liability,  especially  after  the  failure  (1720) 
of  the  MISSISSIPPI  SCHEME,  which  was  sponsored 
by  the  French  minister  J  B  Colbert  At  the  same 
time  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  in 
England  led  to  more  stringent  fise  al  regulation  of 
business  corporations,  especially  in  the  mattei  of 
capital  The  Industrial  Revolution  encouraged 
many  new  corporations  to  finance  larger  economic 
units,  such  as  railways  and  steam-power-driven 
machinery  m  factories  In  the  United  States  the 
state  legislatures  became  the  chief  authorities  to 
grant  charters  to  corporations,  though  the  federal 
government  me  orporates  in  a  limited  field  Both 
of  the  Banks  of  tho  United  States  were  given 
Federal  charters,  for  the  \ears  1791  1811  and 
1816-36  respectively,  and  Federal  charters  were 
given  to  certain  railroads  after  the  Civil  War 
Corporations  owned  bv  the  Federal  government 
and  financed  b.y  government  appropriations  in- 
clude the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
the  Community  Credit  Corporation,  and  various 
corporations  established  to  meet  emergencies  and 
later  liquidated  At  first  states  passed  a  special 
act  for  each  incorporation,  but  in  1811  New  York 
state  enacted  a  general  incorporation  law  enabling 
the  secretary  of  state  to  give  charters  Since  the 
Dartmouth  College  Case  of  1819,  when  a  charter 
was  held  to  be  a  binding  contrite  t  between  a  state 
and  a  corporation,  unalterable  and  unamendable 
by  the  state  without  the  corporation's  consent, 
fewer  perpetual  charters  have  been  granted,  the 
right  of  the  legislature  to  alter  or  annul  lx»mg 
specifically  reserved  m  the  charter  Variability 
in  state  incorporation  laws  and  the  ability  of 
corporations  incorporated  in  one  state  to  do  busi- 
ness in  all  other  states  haye  allowed  corporations 
to  incorporate  in  the  state  hay  ing  the  most  lenient 
incorporation  laws  Thib  was  formerly  New  Jersey , 
but  -inco  19H  has  l>een  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Maine  A  recent  type  of  corporation  is  the  holding 
company,  organized  to  bu>  a  controlling  interest 
m  other  101  porations  The  amount  of  c  ash  needed 
to  control  a  concern  is  lessened  by  pyramiding 
holding  c  ompames  This  is  done  by  c  rcating  a 
company  to  hold  .1  yotmg  control  of  one  or  more 
operating  companies  A  third  company  is  created 
to  hold  a  controlling  interest  in  the  second,  and 
so  on  The  control  of  the  last  holding  company  is 
sufficient  to  control  all,  and  such  control,  because 
of  the  scattering  of  stock  among  many  small  hold- 
ers, may  need  the  ownership  of  only  10  01  20  j>ere  ent 
of  the  stcxk  available  New  Jersey  first  permitted 
such  companies  in  1889  In  the  interstate  dis- 
tribution of  power,  holding  companies  above  the 
second  level  are  prohibited  The  large  business 
corporation  has  strongly  influenced  the  control  of 
property  in  the  modern  world  \pproximatcl>  200 
corporations  are  thought  to  own  more  than  half 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States,  they  are  typicallj 
controlled  by  a  small  minority  of  the  stockholders 
See  also  TUUBT  See  \  A  Berle  and  G  C  Means, 
The  Modtrn  Corporation  and  Private  Property 
(1932),  N  S  Buchanan,  The  Economics  of  Cor- 
porate Knhrpnsc  (1940),  P  F  Diuckei,  Concept 
of  the  Corjtoratwu  (1946) 

corporation  tax,  a  tax  on  corporations,  their  income, 
or  their  pec  uliar  attributes,  sue  h  as  charters,  c  api- 
talization,  dividends,  and  franc  hises  In  the  United 
States  sue  h  taxes  were  brought  alxmt  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  taxing  bonds  and  stot  ks  and  by  the  growth 
of  corporations  beyond  state  bounds,  with  conse- 
quent diffic  ulty  of  assessment  and  taxation  Such 
spec  lal  state  c  orporation  taxes  now  include  fees  and 
licenses  foi  mcorpoiation  or  for  an  increase  in  capi- 
talization or  for  filing  the  corporation's  charter  in 
another  state,  taxes  on  gross  earnings,  taxes  on 
lump  sums,  tonnage,  and  instruments  or  transac- 
tions, franc  luse  taxes,  capital  stock  taxes,  and  net 
income  taxes  In  1909  the  Federal  government  im- 
posed on  corporations  an  excise  tax,  measured  by 
the  net  income  This  tax  was  superseded  bv  a  cor- 
poration INCOME  TAX  after  the  Sixteenth  Amend- 
ment (1913).  A  tax  on  corporations  was  levied  in 
Britain  in  1920,  including  foreign  companies  of 
limited  liability  doing  business  in  the  United  King- 


taxed.  In  the  United  States  a  tax  on  the  undis- 
tributed profits  of  a  corporation  was  a  feature  of 
the  Revenue  Aet  of  1936.  An  EXCKSB  PROFITS  TAX 
was  imposed  in  both  the  First  and  the  Second 
World  Wars  See  Roswell  Magill,  The  Impact  of 
Federal  Taxe«  (1943),  C  J  Gaa,  Tar-atwn  of  Cor- 
porate Income  (1944) ,  G  E  Lent,  The  Impact  of  the 
Undwtnbitted  Proflte  Tax,  1930-1937  (1948). 

corporative  state,  concept  to  which  the  economic 
system  inaugurated  b>  the  Fascist  regime  in  Italy 
after  1922  gave  rise  The  sj  stem  was  based  upon 
prac  ticallv  unlimited  government  control  of  eco- 
nomic life  while  preserving  the  framework  of  capi- 
talism Legislation  of  1926  and  later  jears  set  up 
22  guilds  of  employees  and  employers  to  administer 
various  sec  tors  of  the  national  economy.  These? 
were  represented  m  the  national  council  of  corpora- 
tions Professional  and  civil  service  groups  were 
c  overed  by  separate  legislation  The  guilds,  or 
corporations,  while  in  principle  representative, 
wore  administrative  devices  of  the  government  and 
did  not  assume  the  separate  legal  personality  of 
corporations  m  Anglo-American  practice  The  or- 
ganization was  syndicalist  (see  SYNDICALISM),  and 
there  were  c  onfedeiationsof  syndic  al  organizations 
including  both  employers  and  workers  Thus,  the 
freedom  of  both  workers  and  employ  ers  was  strie  tlv 
abrogated,  the  former  losing  the  right  to  strike 
while  the  latter  were  deprived  of  the  lockout  wea- 
pon in  industrial  disputes  and  fieedom  of  economic 
choice  in  the  conduct  of  business  The  government 
exercised  appointive  power  o\er  the  oflie  ials  of  the 
guilds  and  insisted  on  Fascist  party  representation 
on  the  governing  boards  of  each  As  practiced  m 
Italy,  the  economy  of  the  eorpotative  state  aimed 
m  general  at  reduced  consumption  in  the  interest  of 
militarization  The  corporative  wtato  wan  adopted 
by  Franc-isc'C)  Franco  for  the  reorganisation  of 
Spam,  more  or  lesn  on  the  Italian  moclel  The  A'oio 
Kstado  [new  state |  set  up  m  Portugal  under  Salazar 
is  a  refinement  of  the  corporative  state,  much  less 
military  and  much  more  efficient  than  that  of  Ital> 
or  Spain 

Corpus  Christ!  (koi'pus  krfs'te)  [Latin, -body  of 
Christ],  feast  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  olv 
served  on  the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday  (or 
on  the  following  Sunday)  It  is  a  commemoration 
of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  supplementing 
the  anniversary  on  MAUVIM  Tut  KHUI\  The  feast 
was  established  generally  in  1264,  with  an  office  bv 
St  Thomas  Aquinas,  which  includes  the  splendid 
hvmn  P\NC.E  IINTJUA  Corpus  Chnsti  is  especially 
a  flowery  feast,  and  m  jnany  countries  the  day's 
proeeshion  m  held  outdoors  with  great  pageantry 

Corpus  Christi  (kiTs'tc),  city  (1940  pop  57.  Wl; 
1947  estimated  pop  112,000),  co  seat  of  Nueees 
e  o  ,  S  Texas,  me  1852  It  is  on  Corpus  f'hristi  Bay 
at  the  entrance  of  Nueces  Bay,  an  inlet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nueees  river  Corpus  Chnsti  Bay 
was  discovered  on  Corpus  Chnsti  Day,  1519,  and 
was  visited  infrequently  b\  Spanish  marmeis  and 
buccaneers  In  1840  Col  II  L  Kinney  founded 
a  trading  post,  and  settlers  collected  in  a  raffish 
colony  on  land  claimed  bv  both  Texas  and  Mexico 
The  small  port  and  terminus  for  overland  wagon- 
tram  traffic  boomed  in  the  Mexican  Wai,  was 
briefly  captured  (1862)  in  the  Civil  War,  and  later 
shipped  out  sheep  and  c  attics  and  supplied  a  ram  h 
area  Oil  was  diseove'reel  in  the  region,  and  uftei 
recovering  from  u  destructive  hurricane  in  1919, 
the  city  grew  as  an  oil  center  The  deepwatei 
channel  past  Mustang  Island  was  completed  in 
1926,  ami  the  eit>,  important  as  a  port  of  entry, 
developed  industrially  It  boomed  again  in  the 
See  onei  World  War  after  a  huge  naval  air-trammg 
station  was  built  in  1941  Corpus  Chnnti  has  oil 
refineries,  a  zinc  refinery,  an  alkali  plant,  other 
chemical  works,  and  establishments  processing  the 
e  otton,  milk,  sea  food,  and  truck  of  the  region  It* 
beaches  make  it  a  mue  h-frequented  resort  It  is- 
the  seat  of  a  junior  c  ollege 

Corpus  Chnsti  College*  see  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY 
and  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY 

corpuscles,  cells  eai  ried  in  the  liquid  or  plasma  of  the 
blood  Red  blood  corpuscles  are  microscopic  jel- 
lowish  discs,  circular  and  biconcave  in  shape,  con- 
taining hemoglobin,  a  protein  combined  with  iron, 
which  carries  the  oxygon  of  the  blood  Although 
individually  they  have  a  yellowish  tint,  the  red 
corpuscles  en  masse  give  the  blood  its  red  color 
A  cubic  millimeter  of  blood  contains,  m  males, 
about  5,000,000  red  corpuscles  and  in  females 
about  4,500,000  In  some  diseases,  the  number, 
size,  shape,  and  hemoglobin  content  of  the  reel 
blood  cells  are  modified  (see  AN>MI\)  White 
corpuscles  or  white  blood  cells  differ  from  red 
blood  corpuscles  in  man>  respec  ts  each  white  blood 
cell  contains  a  nucleus,  white  cells  are  much  less 
numerous  than  red  ones,  they  contain  no  hemo- 
globin, their  principal  function  is  to  combat  infec- 
tion The  number  of  white  cells  m  a  cubic  milli- 
meter of  blood  vanes  between  0,000  and  10,000, 
m  pathological  conditions,  the  number  may  be 
great!  \  mc-reaeod  There  are  several  varieties  of 

these  cells  (see  WHITE  CORPUSCLE). 
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Corpus  Juris  Civil!*  (kdr'pus  jWrta  sM'lfe),  moot 
comprehensive  CODE  of  ROMAN  LAW.  Compiled  by 
order  of  JUSTINIAN  I,  it  was  largely  issued  between 
529  and  535  and  was  the  work  of  a  commission  of 
jurists  headed  by  TWBONIAN  The  Corpus,  in- 
tended to  make  an  orderly  statement  of  about 
1,000  years  of  Roman  legal  development,  was  far 
more  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  than  anv 
previous  work  of  that  nature,  including  the  THEO- 
DOBTAN  CODE  The  four  parts  of  the  Corpus  are 
the  Codex  or  Code,  a  collection  of  imperial  consti- 
tutions since  the  time  of  Hadrian,  the  Digest  or 
Pandects,  selections  from  noted  classical  jurists*, 
chiefly  Gams,  Paulus,  Ulpian,  Modostmus,  and 
Papiman,  the  Institutes,  an  elementary  treatise, 
and  the  Novels  or  Novellae,  constitutions  which 
followed  the  earlier  (olle<tion.  The  constitutions 
and  the  extracts  fiom  classical  jurists  were  to  a 
large  extent  altered  to  conform  with  current  prac- 
tice Manv  copies  of  the  Corpus  wete  issued  It 
not  only  furnishes  knowledge  of  law  in  late  Roman 
times,  but  also  incorporates  extiaets  from  some  of 
the  earlier  materials  which  would  otherwise  havn 
been  entirely  lost  In  the  Hth  tent  ,  when  interest 
in  Roman  law  was  revived,  notablv  at  Bologna,  the 
Corpus  was  exhaustively  studied  and  commented 
upon.  In  the  19th  cent  it  was  an  important  source 
for  law  codes 

Correctionville,  town  (pop  1,151),  NW  Iowa,  on  the 
Little  Sioux  river  and  B  of  Sioux  City,  in  a  live- 
stock area,  settled  1855-56,  me  1882 

Correggio  (kurtf'jo),  1494-1534,  Italian  painter, 
whose  real  name  was  Antonio  Allegn,  called  Coi- 
reggio  lor  his  birthplace  He  studied  the  human 
figuie  under  the  anatomist  Or  Lombard!  and 
learned  the  rudiments  of  his  art  from  his  uncle, 
Lorenzo  Allegri  His  style  was  greatlv  influenced 
b\  the  studv  ot  the  works  of  M antenna  While 
still  a  minor  Correggio  executed  a  beautiful  altar- 
piece,  The  Madonna  of  Si  FianciH,  for  the  tran- 
c  isc  ans  at  ( 'orreggio  Another  early  work  is  Thf 
Virgin  and  Child  unth  Any*  IK,  one  of  the  gems  of 
the  Uffizi  This  panel  was  at  one  time  attributed 
to  Titian  Correggio  s  first  important  works  m 
fresco,  considered  among  his  finest  pi  odue  turns, 
were  a  series  of  mvthologic  al  subjects  painted  for 
the  Convent  of  San  Paolo  at  Parrna  His  most 
famous  work  is  the  fresco  on  the  octangular  c  upola 
of  the  c  athedral  at  Parma,  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  a  conception  of  grandeur,  showing  an  au- 
dacious use  of  foreshortening  and  of  frolicsome 
movement  in  its  numerous  little  angels  His  in- 
fluence over  Italian  art  of  the  loth  and  17th  cent 
was  almost  as  great  as  that  of  Michelangelo  His 
forms  are  tender  mid  beautiful,  whether  sacred  or 
profane,  his  pictures  are  <  hara<  tenzed  bj  joy  ous- 
ness,  sentiment,  and  a  soft  pla\  of  light  and  shadow 
Corroggio's  wife,  Girolama  Merhno,  a  young  gul 
of  great  beautv,  is  said  to  have  been  the  model  for 
The  Madonna  with  the  Rabbit,  in  the  Naples  Gallery 
See  biography  by  Corrado  Rice  i  (19.30) 

Correggio  (kurf'jo),  town  (pop  4,856),  Emilia- 
Romagna,  N  central  Italy,  neat  of  a  small  punci- 
pahty  of  the  Da  Correggio  family  ( 12th-17th  c  ent  ) 
Their  palace  is  a  good  example  of  eaily  Ibth- 
century  architecture  The  paintei  Correggio,  bom 
here,  was  called  after  the  city 

Corregidor  (kurc^'gldor*),  foitiess  inland,  area  c2 
sci  mi ,  off  Bataan  peninsula  of  Luzon,  Philippine 
Islands,  at  the  entrant  e  to  Manila  Bay  Fortified 
bv  the  Spanish,  Corregidor  was  taken  over  by  the 
I fiuted  States  m  1S98  after  the  Spanish- American 
War,  and  Fort  Mills  and  Kimllev  Held  were  es- 
tablished In  the  earlv  phase  of  the  Second  World 
War  the  island  was  the  last  Allied  stronghold  m 
the  Philippines  After  the  fall  of  Bataan,  Mlied 
forces  under  Lt  Gen  Jonathan  M  Wamw light 
gallantly  fought  on  lor  a  month,  they  surrendered 
in  Mav,  1942  Corregidor  passed  to  the  junsdic  tion 
of  the  Philippine  republic  in  1947 

Correze  (koreV),  department  (2.273  sq  mi  ;  pop 
254,b01),  S  central  France,  m  LIMOT  WIN,  watered 
by  the  Dordogne  and  its  tnbutaiv,  the  Correze 
Tulle  (the  capital)  and  Brivo-la-Gaillarde  are  the 
chief  towns 

Comb,  Lough  (I6kh  keVruS),  lake,  Counties  Galway 
and  Mayo,  Ireland  It  IK  uiegular  in  shape,  27  mi 
long  and  up  to  10  mi  wide  It  drams  into  Galwav 
Bay  and  is  connected  by  a  paitly  wibtenanean 
channel  with  Lough  Mask. 

Cornentes(keireoVtes)  city  (estimated  pop  59,323), 
capital  of  Coinentes  prov  NE  Argentina  a  port 
on  the  Paiana  nvei  From  Cornentes,  the  center 
of  a  nch  cattle  and  agricultural  district,  are  ex- 
ported sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  cochineal,  ostrich 
feathers,  cabinet  woods,  and  livestock  It  was 
founded  m  1588 

Corrievrekin  or  Corryvreckan  (both  keVrPyrPkun), 
whirlpool  in  Cornevrekm  passage  N  of  Jura  island, 
off  W  Scotland,  in  Argyllshire 

Corrigan,  Michael  Augustine  (ko'rlgun),  1839-1902, 
American  Roman  Catholic  churchman,  b  t  Newark, 
N.J  He  was  bishop  of  Newaik  (1873 -SO),  the 
diocese  including  all  New  Jersey.  He  was  especially 
interested  m  Catholic  education  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  hospitals,  orphanages,  and  other 
charitable  institutions  In  1880  he  became  coad- 
jutor to  the  archbishop  of  New  York,  Carduial 
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,  with  the  title  archbishop  of  Petra, 
and  in  1886  he  became  archbishop  of  New  York 
Hi8  work  was  to  accommodate  the  church  to 
the  large  number  of  immigrants  The  principal 
event  of  his  episcopate  was  a  dispute  with  Edward 
McGlyn,  a  priest  who  was  supporting  Henry 
George,  over  the  suitability  of  Henry  George's 
doctrines  for  Catholics  After  Father  MeGlyn's 
reinstatement  in  the  Chun  h,  the  archbishop  ap- 
pointed him  to  a  church  and  at  his  death  presided 
at  his  funeral  Mass 

Corngan,  town  (pop  1,402),  E  Texas,  NK  of  Hous- 
ton and  near  Livingston;  me  1938 

corrosion*  see  mmrma 

corrosive  sublimate,  heavy,  white,  ciystalhno  sub- 
stance Chemically  it  is  mercuric  c  Monde  or  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  a  compound  of  mercury  and 
chlorine  having  one  atom  of  mercury  and  two  atoms 
of  chlorine  in  its  molecule  It  is  a  deadly  poison 
(for  antidote,  see  POISONINO,  table)  It  is  somewhat 
soluble  in  water,  its  degree  of  solubility  increasing 
with  the  tempeiature  Its  solution  has  an  acid 
taste  A  dilute  solution  (1  1000)  is  used  as  an  anti- 
septic in  medicine,  especially  in  suigery  It  is  pre- 
paied  by  sublimation  from  a  mixture  of  mercuric 
Hulphate  and  sodium  chloride  (c  ommon  salt)  When 
heated  with  mei c  ury  it  is  reduced  to  c  alomel,  which 
when  exposed  to  sunlight  slowly  i  everts  to  conosivc 
sublimate 

corrupt  practices,  in  politics  and  government  fall 
under  several  headings  Bnberv  the  sale  of  offices, 
letting  of  public  contracts  to  favored  firms  or  in- 
dividuals, and  grants  of  land  or  franchises  bv  public 
officials  in  return  for  monetary  rewards  have  been 
frequent  throughout  historv  But  in  modern  times 
the  term  usually  refers  to  frauds  connected  with 
elections  Such  fraud  mav  consist  ot  efforts  to 
influence  or  intimidate  the  voter  or  to  tamper  with 
the  official  B\M,OT  or  election  count  To  eliminate 
these  prac  tices  nearly  all  democ  ratic  self-govern  ing 
units  have  passed  laws  to  safeguard  the  honesty 
of  political  campaigns  and  elections  In  Great 
Britain  the  Acts  of  1883  and  191K  frequently 
amended,  define  election  abuses  and  limit  political 
spending  bv  or  in  behalf  of  candidates  for  Parlia- 
ment In  the  United  States  indiv  idual  states  have 
their  own  election  laws  and  thev  prec  eded  Congress 
in  enacting  corrupt  practices  acts  Campaign 
spending  is  limited  either  to  a  percentage  of  the 
salary  of  the  ofhc  e  at  issue  or  to  a  sum  m  proportion 
to  the  number  of  voters  or  is  fixed  at  an  arbitrary 
figure  The  Coirupt  Practices  Act  of  1925  is  the 
definitive  law  regulating  campaign  spending  for 
election  to  either  house  of  Congress  Spending  bv 
banks  or  corporations  in  l>ehalf  of  candidates  is 
forbidden,  publicizing  of  expenditures  and  dona- 
tions is  provided  for,  and  a  campaign  fund  of 
*  10,000  for  election  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  $25,000  to  the  Senate  stands  as  the  limit  per- 
mitted bv  the  law  Each  house  of  Congress  is 
under  the  Constitution  allowed  to  judge  the  elec- 
tion and  qualifications  of  its  members,  has  de- 
fined corrupt  practices  independently  of  existing 
statutes,  and  has  on  occasion  excluded  members 
fiom  Congress  See  E  R  Sike«,  Mat<  and  Federal 
Corrupt  Practices  Legislation  (1928) 

Corry  (keVre),  city  (pop  6,935),  NW  Pa  SE  of 
Erie,  settled  1795,  me  as  a  botough  186*.  as  a  city 
18bb  Its  industrial  plants  include  steel-product 
and  furniture  factories  Gas  and  oil  are  found  in 
the  legion 

Corryvreckan.  see  CORUIEVREKIN,  Scotland 

corsair   see  PIHMY 

corset,  article  of  dress  designed  to  suppoit  or  modify 
the  figure  Greek  and  Roman  women  wrapped 
broad  bands  about  the  body  in  the  manner  of 
puttees  In  the  earlv  Middle  Ages  a  short,  i  lose- 
fittmg,  laced  outer  bodue  or  waist  was  worn,  hv 
the  16th  and  17th  cent  it  had  bcc  oine,  in  Irani  e 
a  tight  inner  bodice,  stiffened  with  whalebone, 
wooden  splints,  or  steel,  and  was  worn  by  both 
men  and  women  Fashion  demanded  the  slenderest 
possible  waist  m  contract  with  the  enormous  far- 
thingales and  breeches  of  the  period  Stavs  and 
tight  lacing  continued  in  fashion  for  women  through 
the  18th  cent,  except  for  a  period  following  the 
French  Revolution,  until  c  1820  when  the  ciress- 
reform  movement  changed  public  taste,  and  the 
corset  was  gradually  modified  to  conform  to  the 
natural  lines  of  the  body  See  K  M  Lester, 
Historic  Costume  (3d  eel  ,  1942) 

Corsica  (kcVstku),  Fr  Corse,  island  (3,367  sq  mi  , 
pop  267,873),  a  department  of  metropolitan 
France,  SE  of  France  and  N  of  Sardinia,  in  the 
Mediterranean  AJACCIO  (the  capital)  and  B\s- 
TIA  are  the  chief  towns  and  ports  The  island  is 
largely  mountainous,  culminating  in  Monte  Cm- 
ro  Olive  oil,  wine,  and  timber  are  the  mam  ex- 
ports Communications  are  poor,  and  much  of  the 
island  is  wild,  covered  by  undergrowth  [Fr  maquis], 
thus  providing  ideal  hideouts  for  the  bandits 
Blood  feuds  (see  VENDMTTA)  were  a  traditional 
occupation  until  they  were  largely  suppressed  bv 
the  French  government  Outside  the  chief  towns 
an  Italian  dialect  is  spoken  After  having  tolongcd 
to  the  Romans  (3d  cent  B  C  -5th  cent  AD),  the 
Vandals  (5th-9th  cent ),  and  the  Arabs  (9th -llth 
cent ) ,  Corsica  was  ceded  by  the  pope,  who  laid 
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claims  to  it,  to  Pisa  (1077).  The  Pisans  were  ex- 
pelled (1312)  by  the  Genoese  Genoese  rule  WM 
unpopular  and  was  marked  by  chronic  unrest. 
The  episode  of  "King"  Theodore  I  (see  NEUHOK, 
THEODOR,  BAKON  VON)  was  typical  In  1755 
Pasquale  PAOI  i  headed  a  successful  rebellion  and 
set  up  a  dictatorship  at  Corte  which  controlled  all 
but  tho  coastal  areas  French  intervention  in  his 
war  against  the  Genoese  led  in  1768  to  the  cession 
of  Corsic  a  to  France  In  the  following  year  NA- 
POU>ON  I  was  born  at  Ajaccio  He  and  his  family 
supported  tho  French  central  government  in  the 
Revolution  As  a  result  of  Paoh's  return,  their 
efforts  were  defeated,  the  French  were  expelled, 
and  m  1794  ( 'orsica  voted  its  union  with  the  British 
crown  Lord  Mmto  ruled  the  island  as  vicerov 
until  179b,  when  the  French  recovered  it  French 
possession  was  guaranteed  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  (1S15)  In  the  Second  World  War,  Corsica 
was  occupied  aftc  i  1942  by  Italian  and  German 
troops  Late  in  194*  the  population  revolted  and 
seized  Ajac  c  10 ,  a  1-  ree  Frenc  h  task  force  came  to  the 
rebels'  assistance,  anil  the  liberation  of  the  island 
was  completed  on  O<  t  4,  1943 
Corsicana  (kdrslka'nu),  city  (pop  15,232),  co  seat 
of  Navarro  co  .  E  central  Texan,  SSE  of  Dallas  and 
NE  of  Waco,  me  1848  The  commerce  and  the 
lively  small  industries  of  the  city  depend  on  the 
cotton  (long  dominant),  other  varied  crops,  beef 
cattle,  dairv  pioducts,  eggs  and  poultry,  and  oil  of 
the  area  Tho  discovery  of  oil  when  a  city  watev 
well  was  being  dug  (1894)  caused  early  dismay  but 
led  to  the  drilling  (1895)  of  the  first  important  com- 
mercial oil  we'll  and  the  building  (1898)  of  the  first 
refinery  in  Texas  Corsicana  is  the  seat  of  Navarro 
Junior  College  and  of  two  children's  homos,  one 
state  owned  and  one  private-  (International  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows) 

Corson,  Hiram,  1828-1911,  Vmencan  scholar  and 
educator,  b  Philadelphia  He  served  as  a  librarian 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  later  was  pro- 
fessor of  language  and  literature  at  Cornell  Umv 
Distinguished  bv  thoiough  scholarship  are  his  In- 
troduction to  th4  Study  of  Kobert  Browning's  Poetry 
(188b),  Introduction  to  the  Stuily  of  ShakeRpcan 
(1889),  and  The  \irna  of  Literary  Study  (1895)  He 
was  interested  in  spiritualism  and  wrote  Spii-U  Mes- 
sages (1911) 

Cort,  Cornells  (km  'na'lTs  kort'),  c  1536-1578,  Dutch 
engraver  Employed  by  Titian  c  1565,  he  executed 
rnanv  fine  engravings  after  his  paintings  and  thohe 
of  Raphael  Clovio,  Horn  and  others  His  work  set 
a  standard  for  Italian  engraving  Agostmo  Car- 
race  i  was  his  pupil 

Corte  (kcirta').  town  (pop  5,089).  central  Corsica 
Franc  e  An  old,  foi  tified  c  itv,  it  was  the  c  apital  of 
PVOII  from  1755  until  17b8 

Cortelyou,  George  Bruce  (keV'tulyoo),  1862-1940, 
\merican  public  official  and  business  executive- 
b  New  York  <  it\ ,  grad  Georgetown  Umv  (LL  B  , 
1895)  He  taught  school,  and  after  learning 
stenography ,  he  became  secretary  to  several  Now 
York  citv  and  Federal  offu  ials  Appointed  (1895) 
stenographer  to  Piesident  Grover  Cleveland,  Cor- 
telvou  also  became  sec  retarv  to  President  William 
McKmlev  (1900)  and  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt (1901)  He  also  served  under  Roosevelt  a-. 
Secretary  of  Commeice  and  Labor  (1903-4),  Post- 
master General  (1905  7),  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurv  (1907-9)  He  then  left  government 
service  and  IMJC  ame  prominent  as  an  executive  of 
public -utilitv  companies 

Corte  Madera  (keVta  muda'ru),  residential  town 
(pop  1,098),  Wr  Calif,  N  of  San  Francisco,  me 
191b 

Corte  Real  or  Corte-Real,  Gaspar  (gushpar'  k6r't  u 
mil'),  <  1450  1501',  Portuguese  explorer  Sent 
out  by  King  Manuel  I  to  search  for  the  Northwest 
Passage,  he  is  said  to  have  discovered  Greenland 
in  1500  and  may  have  touched  on  the  North 
\merican  coast  He  made  a  second  voyage  with 
his  brother.  Miguel  Corte  Real  or  Corte-Real,  in 
1501,  but  the  two  were  separated  Gaspar  Coitc- 
Real  was  lost  In  1.302  Miguel  Corto  Real  went  in 
search  of  him  but  was  also  lost  The  brothers  cei 
tamlv  reached  Newfoundland  and  made  sweeping 
discoveries,  but  the  results  were  shadowv  and  dis- 
couraging See  H  P  Biggat ,  Voyages  of  the  ( 'abots 
arid  the  Corte- Reals  (1903) 

Cortes,  Hernin,  or  Hernando  Cortez  (k6rtez'  Span 
flrnfin'.  eVnan'do,  keirtas'),  1485-1547,  Spanish 
covejuiSTADon  conqueror  of  Mexico  He  went  to 
Hispamola  (1504)  and  later  (1511)  accompanied 
Diego  de  VH.A/QI  i-  z  to  Cuba  In  1618  he  was 
chosen  to  lead  an  expedition  to  Mexico  Although 
Velazquez  later  sought  to  recall  his  commission, 
Cortes  sailed  (1'ob,  1519)  In  Yucatan  he  rescued 
a  Spaniard  who  had  learned  the  Maya  language, 
after  a  vu ton  over  Indians  m  Tabasco,  the  Span- 
ish acquired  the  female  slave  Mahnche— baptized 
Manna — w  ho  knew  both  Maya  and  Aztec  Having 
proceeded  up  the  coast,  Cortes  founded  Villa  Rica 
do  la  Vera  f  ruz  and  was  chosen  captain  general  by 
the  CM  B  1 1. DO,  thus  he  discarded  Velasquez's  au- 
thontv  and  became  responsible  only  to  Charles V 
Cortes,  learning  that  tho  Aztec  empire  of  MONTE- 
ZUMA  was  honev  combed  with  dissension,  assumed 
the  role  of  deliverer  and  rallied  the  coastal  Totonacs 
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to  bis  standard;  he  also  began  negotiations  with 
Montezuma  Scuttling  his  ships,  thus  preventing 
the  return  of  any  Velasquez  sympathisers  to  Cuba, 
he  began  his  famous  march  to  Tenoehtitlan,  capital 
of  the  Aztec  empire.  He  defeated  the  Tlaxoalan 
warriors,  then  formed  an  alliance  with  the  so-called 
republic  of  Tlaxcala,  practically  destroyed  CHO- 
LULA,  and  arrived  at  TonochtitMn  in  Nov ,  1619 
There  the  superstitious  Montezuma  received  the 
Spanish  as  descendants  of  QUETZALCOATL  Cort6a 
seized  his  opportunity,  took  Montoiuma  as  a 
hostage,  and  attempted  to  govern  through  him 
In  the  spring  of  1520  Cortes  went  to  the  coast, 
where  he  defeated  a  force  under  P&nfilo  de  NAR- 
VAEZ  Pedro  de  ALVARADO,  left  in  command,  im- 
petuously massacred  many  Aztecs,  and  soon  after 
Cortes's  return,  the  Aztecs  besieged  the  Spanish 
A  fight  ensued,  and  Montezuma  was  killed  The 
Spanish,  seeking  safety  in  flight,  fought  their  way 
out  of  the  city  with  heavy  loss  on  the  nochf  tnete 
(June  .{0,  1620)  Still  m  retreat,  they  defeated  an 
A&tec  army  at  Oturnba  and  retired  to  Tlaxcala 
The  next  year  an  attac  k  was  made  on  the  capital, 
and  after  a  three-month  siege  TenochtitlAn  fell 
(Aug  13,  1521)  With  it  fell  the  Aztec  empire  As 
captain  general,  Cortes  extended  the  conquest  by 
sending  expeditions  over  most  of  Mexico  and  into 
N  Central  America  In  1524-26  Cortes  himself 
went  to  Honduras,  killing  CUAUHTEMOC,  the  Altec 
emperor,  on  the  expedition.  In  Cortes's  absence 
his  enemies  gradually  triumphed,  and  after  his 
return  his  power  was  made  by  the  audiencia  more 
fictitious  than  real  Though  on  hia  visit  to  Spain 
(1528-30)  Cortfis  was  made  marquee  del  Valle  de 
Oaxaca,  Charles  V  refused  to  name  him  governor 
Returning  to  Mexico,  he  vainly  sent  out  maritime 
expeditions,  frustrated  more  than  once  by  Nufio 
de  GUZMAN  Subsequently  he  quarreled  with  the 
viceroy,  Antonio  do  MENDOZA.  and  in  1540  he 

rn  sought  justice  in  Spam  There,  neglected  by 
court,  he  died  The  best-known  contemporary 
account  of  the  conquest  is  that  of  Bernal  Dias  del 
Castillo  See  the  letters  of  Cortes  (ed  in  English 
by  F  A.  MacNutt,  1906),  biography  by  H  D 
Sedgwick  (1926),  W  H  Prescott,  Conquest  of 
Mexico;  Henry  II.  Wagner,  The  Rise  of  Fernando 
Corte*  (1944) 

Cortes  (kdr't$z,  Span  kdr'tas),  representative  as- 
sembly in  Spam  The  institution  originated  (12th- 
13th  cent )  in  various  Spanish  regions  with  the 
Christian  reconquest;  until  the  19th  cent  the 
local  cortes  of  Leon,  Castile,  Aragon,  Catalonia, 
Navarre,  and  Valencia,  and  other  states  met  sep- 
arately The  three  estates — clergy,  nobility,  and 
burghers — voted  the  taxes,  recognized  the  kings 
upon  their  accession,  and  indirectly  exercised  some 
legislative  influence  The  cortes  of  Aragon  and 
Catalonia  were  particularly  powerful  After  the 
consolidation  of  the  royal  power  (15th  cent )  and 
the  unification  of  Spam,  the  <ortes  were  seldom 
convoked  except  to  pay  homage,  and  their  powers 
were  curtailed  The  first  national  Cortes  of  Spam 
met  at  Cadis  m  1812  m  the  Peninsular  War,  which 
was  also  the  Spanish  war  of  liberation  from  Na- 
poleonic rule  They  voted  a  liberal  constitution, 
later  (1814)  revoked  by  Ferdinand  VII  There- 
after the  status  of  the  Cortes  frequently  changed 
in  its  struggle  for  power  with  the  king  At  the 
fall  of  the  monarchy  in  1931.  a  constituent  Cortes 
promulgated  a  republican  constitution,  and  the 
Cortes  was  the  parliament  of  Spam  until  1939 
Under  Francisco  Franco's  dictatorship  a  Cortes 
was  preserved  but  stripped  of  effective  legislative 
power.  The  name  of  the  Portuguese  legislative 
body  is  Cortes  Gerais  (see  PORTUGAL) 

Cortex,  Herncndo:  see  CORTES,  HERNAN 

Cortex  (kdrteV),  town  (pop  1,778,  alt  6,198  ft), 
co.  seat  of  Montexuma  co ,  SW  Colo ,  m  a  fruit, 
grain,  and  livestock  area,  founded  1887,  me  1902 
Near  by  are  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  and  Yucca 
House  National  Monument  and  several  Indian 
reservations 

cortin:  see  ADRENAL  GLAND 

Cortin*  d'Ampezzo  (kdrte'nit  dampSd'ao),  village, 
Venetia,  NE  Italy,  in  the  heart  of  the  DOLOMITES 
It  is  one  of  the  most-visited  summer  and  winter 
resorts  m  the  Alps 

Cortlesoz,  Royal  (k6rte's6z),  1869-1948,  American 
connoisseur  and  lecturer  on  art  He  was  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  art  critic  from  1891  and  was 
noted  for  his  lectures  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
and  at  other  museums  throughout  the  United 
States.  He  wrote  biographies  of  Augustus  Samt- 
Gaudens  (1907),  John  La  Farge  (1911),  and  White- 
law  Reid  (1921),  as  well  as  Art  and  Common  Sense 
(1913),  American  Artitts  (1923),  Personalities  in 
Art  (1925),  and  The  Painter's  Craft  (1930).  He 
edited  editions  of  Don  Qvuxote  and  The  Autobi- 
ography of  Benvenuto  Cellini 

CortUnd.  1  City  (pop.  15,881),  co  seat  of  Cortland 
co ,  central  N  Y  ,  8  of  Syracuse,  in  a  rich  farm  area, 
settled  1791,  me  as  a  village  1853,  as  a  city  1000 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  state  teachers  college.  Wire 
mills  are  among  its  varied  industries.  2  Village 
(pop  1,014),  NE  Ohio,  NE  of  Warren,  It  has 
gram  and  lumber  nulls. 

Cortona,  Retro  da  (pya'trd  da  kdrtfi'nu),  1596- 
1669,  Italian  painter  and  architect,  whose  real 


name  was  Pietro  Berrettim,  b.  Cortona.  He  is 
famous  chiefly  for  his  frescoes  and  easel  paintings. 
His  best-known  frescoes  are  the  ceiling  m  Barbenm 
Palace  and  those  m  Santa  Maria  in  Valhcella,  both 
m  Rome,  and  several  large  paintings  in  the  Pitti 
Palace,  Florence.  Among  his  outstanding  eaael 
pictures  are  Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den  (Venice), 
Battle  of  Arbela  (Louvre),  and  Nativity  (Prado) 
His  architectural  activities  consisted  mainly  of 
designs  for  churches  in  Rome,  among  which  were 
those  for  the  Santa  Martina  and  the  portico  of 
Santa  Man  a  della  Pace 

Cortona  (k6rto'nu),  town  (pop  3,736),  Tuscany, 
central  Italy,  on  a  hill  covered  with  olive  groves  It 
was  one  of  the  12  important  Etruscan  cities  and  has 
Etruscan  walls,  a  burial  chamber,  and  a  museum  of 
antiquities  The  character  of  the  city  is  medieval 
In  its  churches  are  paintings  by  Fra  Angehoo  and 
by  Luca  Signorelli,  who  waa  born  hero 

Cortot,  Alfred  Denis  (alfred'  diine'  k6rt<V),  1877-, 
French  pianist  and  conductor,  authoritative  in- 
terpreter of  Chopin  Among  his  appearances  as 
a  conductor  were  those  at  Bayreuth  from  1898  to 
1901  From  1903  he  presented  new  works  at  the 
Sowete  de  Concerts  Cortot  He  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  Pans  Conservatoire  in  1907  and  in  1919 
founded  the  Boole  normal e  de  Muaique,  Paris,  of 
which  he  is  director  For  many  years  he  played 
trios  with  Jacques  Thibaud  and  Pablo  Casals 
Among  his  writings  is  French  Piano  Atuaic  (Eng. 
tr ,  1932) 

Corum  (ch6r6om'),  uty  (pop  20,307),  N  central 
Turkey  It  manufactures  earthenware  and  leather 
goods 

Corumbi  (kordomba'),  city  (pop  13,319),  Mato 
Grosso  state,  W  Brazil,  a  port  on  the  Paraguay 
river  Founded  in  1778,  it  is  today  not  only  a  river 

Cbut  also  a  junction  point  on  the  railroad  to 
via  and  an  important  port  of  entry  It  ships 
the  products  from  pastoral  and  forest  areas  of  SW 
Brazil  and  E  Bolivia  and  is  also  near  manganese 
and  iron  mines  and  is  a  center  of  a  new  metal  indus- 
try as  well  as  light  industries  It  was  a  strategic 
point  m  the  War  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  changed 
hands  often 

Corufia,  La  (kuru'nti,  Span  la  k6r55'nya) ,  city  (pop. 
92.189),  capital  of  La  Corufla  prov  ,  NW  Spain,  in 
Galicia,  an  Atlantic  port  An  English  form  of  the 
name  is  Corunna  The  old  city  is  high  on  a  promon- 
tory, the  modern  section  occupies  a  narrow  strip 
connecting  the  promontory  with  the  mainland 
Fish,  cigars,  and  paper  are  the  chief  exports 
Anciently  a  city  of  the  Celts,  the  Phoenicians, 
and  the  Romans,  it  reached  its  height  as  a  port 
and  a  textile  center  in  the  late  Middle  Ages  From 
its  harbor  the  Armada  sailed  in  1588.  La  Corufia 
was  sacked  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1598  In  the 
PENINSULAR  WAR  it  was  the  scene  of  the  battle  m 
which  Sir  John  Moore  was  mortally  wounded 
(1809)  The  Roman  Torre  de  Hercules  and  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Mar  are  the  chief 
landmarks  There  are  many  handsome  modern 
buildings  along  the  sea  front 

corundum  (kurun'dum),  a  mineral,  mainly  pure 
aluminum  oxide  The  finer  varieties  are  used  as 
gems  and  the  coarser  as  ABRASIVE  materials  Co- 
rundum occurs  m  crystals  of  the  hexagonal  system 
and  in  masses  It  is  transparent  to  opaque  and 
has  a  vitreous  to  adamantine  luster  The  trans- 
parent gem  varieties  are  colorless,  red,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  and  violet,  the  common  varieties  are  dark 
gray  to  black  Emery  is  a  common  corundum, 
used  as  an  abrasive  and  distinguished  by  its  im- 
purities of  magnetite  and  hematite  The  chief 
corundum  gems  are  the  RUBY,  SAPPHIRE,  Oriental 
TOPAZ,  Oriental  EMERALD,  and  Onental  AMETHYST 
The  term  Oriental  is  used  to  distinguish  corundum 
gems  from  other,  softer  stones  having  the  same 
name  Yellow,  pink,  green,  and  white  stones  are 
also  called  yellow,  pink,  green,  and  white  sapphires 
Corundum  is  successfully  made  artificially  The 
chief  sources  of  natural  corundum  are  Burma, 
Ceylon,  India,  the  Umon  of  South  Africa,  and  the 
United  States  (North  Carolina.lGeorgia,  and  Mon- 
tana). Most  of  the  emery  is  mined  in  Naxos  and 
the  other  Cyclades  and  in  Asia  Minor. 

Corunna,  Spam,  see  CORUNA,  LA 

Corunna  (korun'u),  city  (pop  2,017),  co  seat  of 
Shiawasaee  co  ,  8  Mich  ,  on  the  Shiawassee  and  W 
of  Flint,  me  as  a  village  1858,  as  a  city  1869  Fur- 
niture is  made 

Corvallis  (kdrv&ns),  city  (pop  8,392),  co  seat  of 
Benton  co  ,  NW  Oregon,  on  the  Willamette  and 
SSW  of  Salem,  settled  1846,  platted  1861,  me 
1857  It  is  a  fertile  dairying  and  fruitgrowing 
valley,  and  its  industries  have  developed  from  the 
agriculture  and  lumbering  m  the  area.  It  is  the 
seat  of  OREGON  STATE  COLLEGE 

corvee  (korva')i  under  the  feudal  system,  obligatory 
services  rendered  to  a  lord  or  king  and  the  system 
of  such  services  in  general  There  were  national 
and  local  variations,  but  m  broad  terras  the 
corvte  proper  included  work  on  the  lord's  portion 
of  the  manorial  property,  or  demesne,  ana  many 
attendant  duties.  Military  service  also  came  under 
the  genera}  terms  of  the  corvee  The  corves  in- 
cluded both  regular  and  exceptional  demands. 
The  real  comb  included  the  duties  attached  to  the 


ownership  or  tillage  of  certain  lands;  the  personal 
corvte  had  reference  to  the  duties  of  specific  indi- 
viduals. Highly  developed  during  the  feudahsa- 
tion  of  the  late  Roman  Empire,  the  corvte  system 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  non-moneyed  social  and 
economic  system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  towns 
and  all  individuals  who  were  able  liberated  them- 
selves when  possible  by  money  payment  instead  of 
services  In  France  the  royal  corvee,  compulsory 
work  on  the  roads,  was  introduced  in  the  18th 
cent.,  and  both  this  and  the  seignonal  corvee  bore 
heavily  and  almost  exclusively  upon  the  peasantry 
and  helped  cause  the  French  Revolution  Austria 
abolished  the  last  European  corvee  system  in  1848 
Corrinus,  Jakob:  see  RAABB,  WILHBLM 
Corvinus,  Matthias:  see  MATTHIAS  CORVINUS 
Corvisart  des  Marets,  Jean  Nicolas,  Baron  (ch£; 
nBk&la'  bar 5'  kdrv&sar'  da  mara'),  1755-1821, 
French  physician  Noted  as  a  professor  of  clinical 
medicine  (1797)  at  the  College  de  France,  he  made 
valuable  studies  of  the  heart  and  reintroduced  the 
percussion  method  of  diagnosis  devised  by  Leo- 
pold Auenbrugger  He  was  made  a  baron  in  1805 
Corvus  (Marcus  Valerius  Corvus),  c  370-272  B  C  , 
Roman  general,  a  legendary  figure.  He  was  consul 
many  times  and  is  said  to  have  defeated  the  Vol- 
scians,  the  Sammtes,  the  Etruscans,  and  others. 
Indeed,  the  account  of  his  exploits  contains  enough 
events  for  the  life  of  four  men  He  derived  his  name 
Corvus  from  a  story  that  when  he  was  engaging 
a  giant  Gaul  m  single  combat  a  bird  (Latin  corvun*= 
raven]  fluttered  in  the  Gaul's  face  and  enabled  the 
Roman  to  win 

Corwin,  Norman,  1910-,  American  writer,  director, 
and  producer  of  radio  dramas,  b  Boston  His 
radio  experiments  with  poetry  and  his  radio  pro- 
ductions of  plays  and  documentary  dramas  intro- 
duced many  new  tet  hniques  His  radio  plays  are 
found  m  The  Plot  to  Overthrow  Christmas  (1940), 
Thirteen  by  Corwin  (1941),  Afore  by  Corwin  (1943), 
On  a  Note  of  Triumph  (1946),  and  UntUled  and 
Other  Works  (1947) 

Corwin*  Thomas,  1794-1865,  American  politician, 
b  Bourbon  co  ,  Ky  A  lawyer,  he  was  an  Ohio 
legislator  in  the  1820s,  a  U.S  Representative 
(1831-40) ,  and  governor  of  Ohio  (1840-42)  In  the 
U  S  Senate  (1845-50)  Corwin,  a  Whig,  violently 
opposed  the  Mexican  War,  infuriating  the  soldiers 
and  scandalising  the  nation  by  suggesting  that  the 
troops  should  be  welcomed  to  hospitable  graves 
in  Mexico  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(1850-53)  under  President  Millard  Fillmore,  and 
although  he  did  not  entirely  approve  of  the  Re- 
publican position  on  slavery,  he  reentered  (1869- 
61)  the  House  as  a  member  of  that  party  In  the 
Civil  War  he  was  minister  to  Mexico  from  1861  to 
1864  See  biography  bv  Josiah  Morrow  (1896) 
Cory,  Charles  Barney,  1867-1921,  American  ornA 
thologist,  b  Boston  At  his  homo  in  Hyanms, 
Mass  ,  he  established  one  of  the  first  American 
bird  reserves  When  the  Field  Museum  in  Chicago 
was  opened,  he  gave  his  private  collection  to  that 
institution,  where  he  served  as  ornithologist  from 
1906  His  many  books  include  Beautiful  and 
Curious  Birds  of  the  World  (1880-83)  and  Catalogut 
of  Birds  of  the  Americas  (1918-19) 
Cory,  William  Johnson,  1823-92,  English  poet,  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Cambridge  lonica  (1858)  eon- 
tains  his  well-known  translation  of  Calhmachus' 
epitaph  on  Herachtus  It  begins,  "They  told  me, 
Herachtus,  they  told  me  you  were  dead  " 
Coryate,  Thomas  (kSr'e&t),  1577''-1617,  English 
traveler  He  spent  some  time  at  the  court  of  James 
I  and  was  the  willing  butt  of  moat  of  the  court 
jokes  In  1608  he  went  on  a  journey  that  covered 
much  of  the  Continent  and  resulted  in  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Crudities  (1611)  In  1612  he  set  out 
again,  voyaged  in  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt,  then  back 
to  Palestine  and  E  to  Persia  and  India,  reaching 
Agra  in  1616  His  letters  from  Agra  were  published 
in  1616  and  1618,  some  were  reprinted  in  Early 
Travel*  in  India  (ed  by  Sir  William  Foster,  1921) 
Corybantes  (kdrlb&n'tes),  m  Greek  religion,  danc- 
ers who  followed  CYBELE  They  resembled  DAC- 
TYLS, CURETES,  and  Telchmes,  as  well  as  BAOOHAE 
Corydon  (kfir'Idun)  1  Town  (pop.  1,865),  co.  seat 
of  Harrison  co  ,  8  Ind.,  W  of  Louisville,  Ky  ;  laid 
out  1808.  It  was  the  territorial  capital  from  1813 
to  1816  and  then  the  state  capital  until  1825 
The  center  of  a  dairying  area,  it  has  quarries  and 
natural-gas  resources  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
only  Indian  battle  of  the  Civil  War  (July  8,  1863), 
when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Confederates  who 
had  crossed  the  Ohio  river  near  by.  The  Wyan- 
dotte  Cave  is  near  here  S  Town  (pop.  1,872),  co 
seat  of  Wayne  oo,  S  Iowa,  8  of  Chan  ton,  inc. 
1867 

Cos:  see  Kos. 

Cosa,  Juan  de  la  (hwan'  da  la  kG'sa),  c.1460-1510, 
Spanish  navigator.  He  sailed  with  Columbus  m 
1492  as  pilot  of  the  flagship  Santa  Maria,  and 
again  in  1498.  After  accompanying  Alonso  de 
QJEDA  in  1499,  he  drew  (1500)  a  world  map  (a 
manuscript  copy  exists  in  Madrid)  that  seems  to 
be  the  first  to  question  the  identity  of  the  new 
lands  with  Asia  and  to  furnish  evidence  that  the 
Cabots  coasted  farther  8  alone  the  Atlantic  shore 
than  other  documents  reveal,  la  1501  be  was  with 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  tMALt  CAPITAL*,  The  key  to  promuutotiea  laces  ptft  1, 


BAwniufl,  and  later  (1604)  he  again  explored  the 
northern  coast  of  South  America  Securing  for 
Ojeda  a  commission  to  colonize  and  explore  that 
coast,  Cosa  accompanied  him  (1600)  to  the  site  of 
Cartagena  and  was  there  killed  by  the  Indians 
Count  (k6'~),  ancestor  of  St.  Joseph,  m  Luke's 

Cos«*«%dzen'teli),  city  (pop  30,038),  capital  of 
Cosensa  prov  ,  Calabria,  8  Italy,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Busento  and  Crati  rivers  Chief  city  of  the 
ancient  Brutu,  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  204 
B.C.  According  to  tradition,  Alanc  I,  Visigothio 
king,  was  buried  here  m  the  bed  of  the  Busento 
A  castle  built  by  Emperor  Frederick  II  dominates 
the  medieval  town,  there  are  a  cathedral  and  a 
museum  of  antiquities  The  city  has  suffered  re- 
peatedly from  earthquakes 

Cosgrave,  William  Thomas  (k&z'grav),  1880-,  Irah 
statesman  He  was  a  Dublin  businessman  and 
entered  city  politics  as  a  young  man.  A  member  of 
the  radical  wing  of  SINN  Firm,  he  fought  m  the 
Easter  Rebellion  of  1916  and  was  imprisoned  for  a 
year  After  the  amnesty  he  was  elected  to  the 
British  Parliament  and  to  the  revolutionary  Sinn 
Fein  government  of  1918,  in  which  he  served  as 
minister  of  local  government  When  Sinn  Fein 
divided  in  1922  he  stood  by  the  Free  State,  and 
after  the  death  of  Arthur  GRIFFITH  and  the  assas- 
sination of  Michael  COLLINS,  Cosgrave  was  elected 
president  of  the  executive  (ouncil  This  office  he 
held  until  1932,  when  the  republicans  headed  by 
Eamon  De  Valera  won  the  election  Cosgrave  be- 
came opposition  leader,  a  position  he  maintained 
until  1944,  when  he  resigned  the  leadership  of  his 
Fme  Gael,  or  United  Ireland,  party 

Coshocton  (kiish&k'tun),  city  (pop  11,509),  co  seat 
of  Coehocton  co  ,  E  central  Ohio,  N  of  Zanesville 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Walhondmg  and  Tuscara- 
was  rivers,  in  an  industrial  area,  laid  out  1802 
Cast-iron  pipe,  electrical  products.,  advertising 
noveltien,  and  leather  goods  are  made  here  Flood- 
control  dams  have  been  built  near  by 

Cosimo  de'  Medici   see  MEDICI,  Cosmo  DE'. 

Cosmas  and  Damian,  Saints  (k6z'mus,  da'-),  4th 
cent  ?,  Christian  martyrs,  physicians  who  took  no 
fees  They  are  remembered  daily  in  the-  Mass  Bv 
tradition  they  were  Arabian  twins,  killed  under 
Diocletian  They  are  patrons  of  physicians  and 
apothecaries  Feast  Sept  27. 

Cosmati  work*  see  MOSAIC 

cosmetics  (Gr  ,  - ornamental],  preparations  exter- 
nally applied  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  skin,  hair, 
and  eyes  The  use  of  body  paint  for  ornamental 
and  religious  purposes  has  been  common  among 
primitive  peoples  from  prehistoric  times  Many 
cosmetics  originated  in  the  Orient  In  Egypt  their 
use  is  recorded  6,000  years  ago,  and  ancient  tombs 
have  yielded  cosmetic  jars  and  applicators  The 
Egyptians  excelled  in  eye  make-up,  using  kohl  on 
lashes  and  brows  and  green  eve  shadow  Fingers, 
palms  of  hands,  and  feet  were  dved  with  henna 
Greek  women  used  charcoal  pencils  and  rouge 
sticks  and  coated  their  faces  with  powder,  which 
often  contained  dangerous  lead  compounds  Beau- 
ty aids  reached  a  peak  in  imperial  Rome,  and  ladies 
required  the  services  of  slaves  adept  in  their  use 
Many  cosmetics  survived  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Cru- 
saders brought  hack  rare  Eastern  oils  and  perfumes 
Men  and  women  of  the  Renaissance  used  cosmetics 
extravagantly,  and  from  the  17th  cent  recipes  and 
books  on  the  toilet  abounded  During  the  19th 
cent  make-up  virtually  disappeared  except  for  a 
light  dusting  with  powder  At  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury came  a  revival  of  the  use  of  cosmetics,  ac- 
companied by  the  manufacture  of  beauty  aids  on 
a  scientific  basis  m  France,  wtill  a  leading  producer 
of  fine  cosmetics  The  industry  has  grown  to  tre- 
mendous proportions  with  the  rapid  development 
of  beauty  culture  In  the  United  States,  cosmetics 
intended  for  interstate  commerce  are  controlled 
under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
of  1938 

cosmic  rays,  radiation  of  unknown  origin  coming  to 
the  earth  from  outer  space  These  rays,  carrying 
large  amounts  of  energy,  are  able  to  penetrate 
nearly  all  substances  Since  the  early  research  on 
cosmic  rays  undertaken  by  V  F  Hess  and  Werner 
Kolhorster  c  1911,  many  scientists  have  studied 
their  nature  and  occurrence  m  all  parts  of  the  world 
from  the  depths  of  lakes,  mines,  and  glacial  crevas- 
ses to  mountain  peaks  and  into  the  stratosphere 
It  is  behoved  that  the  primary  rays  coming  from 
beyond  the  earth's  atmosphere  are  chiefly  protons 
traveling  at  various  speeds  Many  of  these  collide 
with  air  particles,  the  collisions  becoming  more 
frequent  m  the  denser  atmosphere  close  to  the  earth 
It  is  believed  that  the  collisions  cause  the  nuclei  of 
the  atoms  that  are  hit  to  break  into  particles  in- 
eluding  secondary  protons,  neutrons,  mesons,  and 
electrons,  all  of  which  may  become  secondary  cos- 
mic rays.  Further  collisions  with  atomic  nuclei  are 
believed  to  create  tertiary  and  quaternary  rays 
with  the  process  continuing  until  the  energy  of  the 
primary  ray  is  dissipated  Only  a  few  primary  rays 
reach  sea  level.  Valuable  contributions  to  knowl- 
edge of  cosmic  rays  have  been  made  by  Robert 
Millikan,  Carl  D.  Anderson,  Arthur  H.  Compton, 
Bruno  Rossi,  and  others,  but  much  research  must 
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be  completed  before  these  rays  are  fully  under- 
stood. See  Pierre  Auger.  What  Are  Cosmic  Rays? 
(rev.  sod  enl.  American  ed.,  1945);  D  X  J 
Montgomery,  Cosmic  Ray  Physic*  (1949) 

Cosmo  de'  Medici-  see  MEDICI,  Cosmo  DB' 

cosmogony  (kfizmfi'gune)  (Gr  , -birth  of  the  world], 
hypothesis  on  the  origin  of  the  SOLAR  SYSTEM  and 
the  nature  of  the  universe  Newton,  the  first 
modern  astronomer  to  have  a  system  of  his  own, 
held  that  by  the  force  of  gravity  particles  of  matter 
diffused  through  space  were  brought  together  about 
points  of  condensation,  or  nuclei,  and  so  bodies 
began  to  take  form  His  ideas  were  further  devel- 
oped in  1755  by  Kant,  who  added  his  own  belief 
that  heat  is  generated  by  the  impact  of  molecules 
Another  of  his  views,  which  later  was  proved  to  be 
incorrect,  was  that  the  molecular  impacts  would 
cause  a  condensing  body  to  rotate  Independently, 
in  1796,  LAPLACE  announced  a  somewhat  similar 
system,  the  NEBULAR  HYPOTHESIS  In  place  of 
Kant's  mistaken  notion  regarding  the  cause  of 
rotation,  Laplace  assumed  that  the  nebulous  mat- 
ter acted  upon  by  forces  of  gravity  alreadv  had 
some  degree  of  rotation  and  that  as  it  condensed 
and  shrank  it  would  whirl  faster  and  faster,  chang- 
ing shape  from  a  globular  mans  to  a  spheroid  with 
flattened  poles.  Scientists  at  last  became  convinced 
by  their  calculations  that  the  explanation  does  not 
fit  our  own  solar  system,  although  it  may  hold  true 
in  some  parts  of  the  universe  Later  theories  are 
the  meteoric  hypothesis  of  Sir  Norman  Lockyer, 
the  tidal  theory  of  G  H  Darwin,  and  the  planetes- 
imal  hypothesis  of  T  C  Chamberlm  and  F  R 
Moulton,  combining  the  nebular  and  meteoric 
theories 

Cosmopolis  (kozmo'pulfe),  town  (pop  1,207),  W 
Wash  ,  on  the  Chehalis  river  near  Grays  Harbor, 
me  1891 

cosmos  (koz'mus),  name  for  garden  plants  of  the 
tropical  American  genus  Co«mo«  The  most  com- 
mon garden  kinds  are  annuals  with  heads  of  flowers 
in  crimson,  pink,  white,  or  orange 

Cossa,  Baldssssrre  (baldas-sar'ra  kds'sa),  c  1370- 
1419,  Neapolitan  churchman,  antipope  (1410-15, 
see  SCHISM,  GREAT)  with  the  name  John  XXIII 
He  had  a  military  career  before  entering  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Church  Ho  was  made  a  cardinal  by 
Boniface  IX  (1402)  and  proved  himself  able,  espe- 
cially in  financial  matters  In  1408  he  deserted 
Gregory  XII  and  helped  to  bring  about  the  Council 
of  Pisa  (see  PISA,  COUNCIL  OF)  to  end  the  schism 
between  the  Roman  and  the  Avignon  popes  The 
council,  declaring  both  Gregory  XII  and  Benedict 
XIII  deposed,  set  up  a  third  claimant  as  Alexander 
V  On  Alexander's  death  a  vear  later.  Cardinal 
Cossa  was  elected  Of  the  three  rival  "popes," 
John  had  much  the  greatest  following  He  im- 
mediatelv  sought  the  aid  of  SIOIHMUND  and  helped 
to  elect  Sigismund  emperor  John  allied  himself 
with  Louis  II  of  Anjou  to  make  war  on  LANCELOT 
of  Naples  and  his  ally  Pope  Gregory  XII  They 
routed  the  forces  of  Lancelot,  but  in  1412  John 
made  peace  with  Lancelot,  who,  nevertheless, 
turned  against  him  and  took  Rome  in  1413  An 
ineffective  council  at  Rome  (1412-13)  was  followed 
by  the  Council  of  Constance  (see  CONSTANCE, 
COUNCIL  OF),  which  John  convened  under  pressure 
from  Sigismund  At  the  opening  of  that  council  he 
reluctantly  promised  (1415)  to  abdicate  if  his  rivals 
would  do  so  Then,  surreptitiously,  he  fled  to  the 
lands  of  his  ally  Frederick  of  Hapsburg  He  was 
forced  to  return  The  council  formally  deposed 
him,  and  he  submitted  He  was  held  as  prisoner 
in  Germany  until  1418,  then  returned  to  Italy 
In  his  lifetime  he  had  a  bad  reputation  for  un- 
scrupulousness,  even  simony,  he  certainly  devoted 
himself  to  self-aggrandizement 

Cossa.  Francesco,  or  Francesco  del  Cossa  (franeha'- 
sk6  del  kds'sa),  c  1435-1477?,  Italian  painter  He 
was  a  leading  representative  of  the  Ferrarese  school 
and  regarded,  with  Ercole  Roberti,  as  the  founder 
of  the  Bolognese  school  His  principal  works  in- 
clude The  Olonfication  of  March,  April,  and  May, 
frescoes  in  the  Schifanoia  Palace,  Ferrara,  some 
admirable  portraits  of  the  artist's  con  temper  anes, 
Madonna  Enthroned  (Bologna),  Madonna  and 
Child  vnth  Angels,  St  Liberal,  and  St  Lucy  (Na- 
tional Gall  of  Art,  Washington,  DC),  altar  piece 
representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  St  Vincent 
Ferrer  (National  Gall ,  London)  See  Bernhard 
Berenson,  North  Italian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance 
(1907),  E  G  Gardner,  The  Painters  of  the  School 
of  Ferrara  (1911) 

Cossa,  Pietro  (py&'trd),  1830-81,  Italian  dramatic 
poet  His  historical  dramas  in  verse  include  Nero, 
Cleopatra,  Mestalina,  Cecilia,  and  Borgia  He  is 
considered  the  leading  Italian  dramatist  of  the 
transition  from  romanticism  to  naturalism 

Cossacks  (ko'saks,  ku's&ks,  -silks),  Rus.  Kazaki, 
peasant-soldiers  of  several  regions  in  Russia,  who 
under  the  tsars  held  certain  privileges  in  return  for 
rendering  military  service  as  Cossack  cavalry  The 
Cossacks  (c  4,000,000  before  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion) formed  1 1  communities  named  for  their  loca- 
tion— Don,  Kuban,  Terek,  Astrakhan,  Ural,  Oren- 
burg, Siberia,  Semirychensk,  Transbaikalia,  Amur, 
and  Ussun  The  Don  and  Kuban  Cossacks  were 
the  most  numerous  and  important.  The  descend- 
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ants  of  Russian  and  Ukrainian  serfs  who  had  fled 
from  servitude  in  the  16th  and  17th  cent.,  the  Cos- 
sacks settled  on  the  border  steppes,  which  they  de- 
fended against  raids  and  invasions  Their  villages, 
called  ttanitsat,  were  largely  self-governed  until 
1918  In  the  UKRAINE,  they  set  up  a  separate  state, 
which  in  1654  became  a  vassal  of  Rusaia  Through- 
out the  17th  and  18th  cent  the  Cossacks  were 
prominent  in  the  social  rebellions  in  Russia  and  the 
Ukraine,  which  ended  with  the  defeat  of  PXKIACKBV 
In  the  second  half  of  the  19th  cent ,  the  lands  of 
their  thinly  populated  regions  attracted  many 
peasants,  whom  the  Cossacks  despised  The  Cos- 
sacks turned  reactionary,  and  the  tsars  came  to 
rely  on  them  to  suppress  revolution  Having  sup- 
ported the  counterrevolution  in  the  civil  war  of 
1918-20,  they  lost  their  privileges,  but  m  1936  the 
Soviet  government  resuscitated  the  name  of  the 
Cossacks,  extending  it  to  the  whole  population  of 
the  regions  inhabited  bv  them.  Their  uniforms  and 
cavalry  units  were  reinstated,  but  not  their  ad- 
ministrative privileges 

Cossimbazar  (kti&Im'buzar'),  small  town.  West  Ben- 
gal state,  India  It  was  the  chief  overseas  port  of 
Bengal  from  the  Ibth  to  the  18th  cent.,  when  Cal- 
cutta surpassed  it  and  Cossimbazar  declined 

Costa,  Isaac  da  (e'mi-uk  da  k6'sta),  1798-1860, 
Dutch  poet,  b  Amsterdam,  of  an  aristocratic 
Sephardic  Jewish  family  He  entered  the  Re- 
formed Church  (1822),  and  much  of  his  poetry  is 
ferventlv  Christian  Da  Costa's  period  of  poetic 
maturity  is  placed  between  the  political  poem  V%j- 
fen-twinlig  Jar  en  (1840),  revealing  unusual  social 
consciousness,  and  the  narrative  poem  De  Slag  by 
Nieuwpoort  [the  battle  of  Nieuport]  (1859)  He 
was  a  distinguished  scholar  in  Protestant  biblical 
theology  and  the  classics  His  work  on  Jewish 
history  was  translated  into  English  as  Israel  and  the 
Gentiles  (1865)  A  reprint  of  the  translation  of 
Book  III  (the  most  significant  portion)  appeared 
as  the  title  piece  m  the  Jewish  historical  collection, 
Noble  Families  among  the  Sephardic  Jews  (1936) 

Costa,  Lorenzo  (loran'tso  ko'sta),  1460-1535,  Italian 
painter  of  the  Ferrarese  and  Bolognese  schools 
Costa's  finest  works  are  the  Madonna  and  Child 
with  the  Bentiwglio  Family  and  Triumph  of  Life  and 
Death  in  San  Giacomo  Maggiore,  the  Madonna  with 
Saints  in  the  Baciocchi  Chapel,  San  Petromo,  and 
the  Madonna  in  San  Giovanni  in  Monte,  all  in 
Bologna,  Madonna  and  Child  Enthroned  (National 
Gall  ,  London) ,  The  Court  of  Isabella  d'Sste  (Lou- 
vre) Three  Saints  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
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Costa  Rica  (kft'stti  rS'ku)  [Span  ,-rtch  coast],  re- 
public (19,238  sq  mi  ,  1944  estimated  pop 
725,149).  Central  America  The  capital  is  SAN 
JOSE  Costa  Rica  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Nicaragua,  on  the  northeast  by  the  Caribbean,  on 
the  east  bv  Panama,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by 
the  Pacific  The  northeastern  section  is  a  broad, 
jungle  plain,  and  m  the  northwest  are  jungles  and 
low  mountains,  an  extension  of  the  massive  cordil- 
lera  that  dominates  the  country  from  coast  to 
coast  and  separatee  it  from  Panama.  Within  the 
mountain  belt  and  under  the  very  shadow  of 
volcanoes  such  as  IRAZ#  lies  the  central  plateau 
(the  meseta  central)  of  the  highlands  This,  a  land 
of  "eternal  spring,"  is  the  heart  of  the  country 
There,  however,  Spanish  conquest  was  delayed 
Not  until  1563,  with  the  founding  of  CA.RTAGO, 
was  the  region  conquered  and  brought  under  the 
captaincy  general  of  Guatemala  The  small  Indian 
population  that  survived  conquest  and  disease  re- 
treated into  the  mountains  Unable,  therefore,  to 
establish  a  hacienda  system  based  on  Indian  labor, 
the  colonists  generally  became  relatively  small 
landowners,  creating  an  agricultural  economy  that 
was  ultimately  the  basis  for  a  strongly  coherent 
national  life  The  language  is  Spanish,  the  prevail- 
ing religion  Roman  Catholic  In  the  northwest  a 
mestizo  population  (about  14  percent)  developed, 
and  the  region  became  one  of  large  cattle  ranches 
From  Cartage,  westward  expansion  into  the  pla- 
teuu  began  in  the  18th  cent  ,  the  three  other  great 
cities  of  the  plateau,  San  Jose,  HEREDIA,  and 
ALAJUELA,  were  settled  With  independence  from 
Spain  (1821)  Costa  Rita  was  nominally  annexed  to 
the  empire  of  Agustin  Iturbide  of  Mexico  Later 
it  was  a  member  (1823-38)  of  the  CENTRAL  AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION  After  Francisco  MORAZAN 
vainly  attempted  (1842)  to  use  the  republic  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  new  federation,  Costa  Rica  consistently 
opposed  later  efforts  toward  union,  but  the  little 
nation  violently  resisted  the  invasion  of  Nicaragua 
by  the  American  filibuster  William  WALKER  and 
contributed  to  his  defeat  in  1857  Introduction  of 
coffee  early  in  the  19th  cent  formed  the  Spanish 
families  into  a  coffee  hierar<  hy  that  remained  in 
control  until  the  administration  of  Tomas  GUARDIA 
(1870-72)  The  coffee,  which  is  of  a  good  quality, 
was  the  chief  source  of  Costa  Rican  income  and 
the  base  of  the  stable  society  largely  made  up  of 
whites  of  Spanish  descent  (about  82  percent)  In 
1874  Minor  Cooper  KEITH  founded  Luc6N  and 
began  to  develop  United  Fruit  Company  banana 
plantations  on  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain.  These 
are  worked  by  Jamaica  Negroes  (about  5  percent 
of  the  population).  These  tropical  fruits  contnb- 
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uted  a  good  deal  to  Costa  Rican  prosperity,  but 
in  recent  years  a  leaf  blight  has  caused  vast  tracts 
to  be  abandoned.  Many  of  these  banana  planta- 
tion workers  have  been  forced  to  become  small 
farmers  as  well  as  they  mav,  but  they  threaten 
to  be  a  serious  social  problem  Other  fissures 
have  appeared  in  plateau  society,  but  the  nation — 
which  exports  abaca,  cacao,  balsam,  hardwoods, 
and  tuna  fish  as  well  as  coffee  and  bananas-— has 
generally  maintained  its  stability  Although  the 
INTER- AMERICAN  HIGHWAY  is  incomplete,  the  cen- 
tral plateau  is  crossed  by  a  network  of  paved 
roads,  and  both  a  highway  and  an  electric-  railroad 
lead  to  the  Pacific  port,  PI>NT\HENAH  Costa  Ri- 
cans  are  proud  of  their  tradition  of  democratic 
government  and  of  a  long  record  of  friendly  rela- 
tions with  neighbors,  combined  with  complete  in- 
dependence Costa  Rica  after  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  declared  war  on  Japan  on  Dec  8,  1941, 
even  before  the  United  States  did  (declarations 
against  German  v  and  Italy  followed  on  Dec  11), 
and  the  republic' has  played  an  active  part  in  Pan- 
Amoncaniam,  though  there  were  disputes  over  the 
question  of  the  NICARAGUA  (""ANAL  The  tradition 
of  solid  and  democratic  government  is  strong, 
though  there  have  been  interruptions  such  as  the 
administration  (1917-19)  of  Fedonco  Tmoco 
Granados,  which  came  into  power  by  revolution 
In  the  1940s  new  trouble  was  brewed  After  the 
dishandment  of  the  Comintern  in  1943,  the  Com- 
munist partv  m  Costa  Rica  became  the  Vanguardia 
Popular  and  with  the  National  Republic  an  partv 
helped  to  secure  the  election  (1944)  of  Teodoro 
Picado  There  was  considerable  opposition  from 
the  moderates,  which  reached  a  crescendo  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  elections  of  Fob  ,  1 948  The  moderate 
candidate,  Otiho  Ulate,  came  off  victor  with  a 
slight  margin  The  government  then  charged 
that  fraud  had  been  used,  and  the  congress 
declared  that  a  new  election  would  be  necessary 
A  revolution  followed  m  March,  1948  The  rebels 
were  successful  and  set  up  (May,  1948)  a  junta 
under  Jose  Figueres,  a  Socialist,  who,  by  arrange- 
ment with  Ulate,  took  over  rule  temporarily  A 
small  band  of  rebels  in  Dec  ,  1948,  crossed  tho 
border  from  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  charging 
Nicaragua  with  a  part  on  the  revolt,  asked  for  an 
investigation  by  the  Counc  il  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  This  was  held,  the  Nicaraguan 
border  was  closed  to  rebels,  and  Costa  Rita  was 
asked  to  suppress  ac  tivities  of  the  Caribbean 
League,  an  international  organization  formed  with 
the  express  purpose  of  attacking  dictatorships  (in- 
cluding the  government  of  NIC  aragua)  In  Nov  , 
1949,  the  junta  yielded  tho  government  to  Otiho 
Ulate,  who  was  inaugurated  under  a  new  c  onstitu- 
tion  Thus  Costa  Rica  returnee!  to  its  usual 
democratic  forms  See  Ricardo  Fernandez  Guar- 
dia,  Huttory  of  the  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Costa 
Rica  (1913),  D  G  Munro,  Five  Republics  of 
Central  America  (1918),  John  Biosanz  and  Mavw 
Biesauz,  Costa  Rican  Life  (1944),  Ralph  Hancock, 
The  Rainbow  Republic  (1947) 
Coster,  Charles  de :  see  Dt,  COSTER,  CHARLES 
Coster,  Laurens  Janszoon:  see  KOSTFR,  LAURKNS 
JANS/OON 

Coster,  Samuel  (st/nmel  kos'tur),  1579-c  1665, 
Dutch  man  of  letters,  a  physician  His  importance 
lay  less  in  the  farces  and  tragedies  he  wrote  than  in 
his  leadership  of  a  group  of  promising  liberal  writ- 
ers, me  hiding  Vondel,  Hooft,  and  Bredero  Their 
literary  academy  at  Amsterdam  (1617)  did  not 
realize  its  ambitions,  but  it  had  influence  on  Dutch 
letters,  espec  tally  in  the  theater 
cost  of  living,  cost  of  goods  and  services  bought  by  a 
certain  economic  class  to  maintain  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  living  in  a  specified  geographical  area  In 
estimating  such  cost,  food,  clothing,  rent,  fuel, 
lighting,  furnishings,  and  other  miscellaneous  items, 
guch  as  recreation,  transportation,  and  medical 
services,  are  included  in  the  data  analyzed  Index 
numbers  based  on  any  norm  of  100  are  used  to  show 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  any  deviation 
from  that  norm  will  reveal  the  rise  or  fall  of  tho 
cost  of  living  m  a  particular  year,  as  compared  to 
the  normal  year  or  years  used  as  a  basis  The  first 
attempt  to  gather  data  on  tho  cost  of  living  in  the 
United  States  was  made  by  the  U  S  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  1890  During  the  Sec  one!  World 
War  and  immediately  following  it,  many  employers 
established  systems  of  wage  changes  based  on 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living,  but  such  attempts 
were  denounced  bv  labor  spokesmen  as  establish- 
ing a  standard  of  living  "which  must  remain  fixed  " 
However,  an  agreement  using  the  cost  of  living 
index  as  a  basis  for  the  determination  of  wage  rates 
was  signed  in  May,  1948,  between  General  Motors 
and  the  United  Automobile  Workers  of  America 
Attempts  to  compare  index  numbers  of  wages  and 
costs  of  living  of  various  countries  have  been  made 
by  the  International  Labor  Office,  but  variations 
m  the  methods  of  gathering  statistics  have  cur- 
tailed their  u»ef\ilness 
costs,  legal*  see  DAMAGES 
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properly  extends  to  accessories  such  as  gloves, 
veils,  collars,  girdles,  jewelry,  weapons,  headdress; 
to  stylos  of  wearing  hair  and  beard,  to  primitive 
methods  of  painting,  scarring,  or  tattooing  tho 
body,  to  head  and  foot  binding  and  waist  com- 
pression, and  to  oar,  lip,  and  nose  piercing  for  the 
wearing  of  ornaments  or  insignia.  The  use  of  orna- 
ment precedes,  apparently,  the  use  of  protective 
garments,  its  purpose  bemg  to  enhance  personal 
importane  e  by  wearing  trophies,  valuables,  charms, 
and  the  like  and  to  increase  sex  attractiveness 
Climate,  or  the  need  of  protective  coveung,  is  a 
powerful  influence  m  the  evolution  of  dress  Tho 
southern  peoples  have  been  called  the  skirted  races, 
the  skirt  supposedly  developing  from  the  girdle, 
while  Phny  spoke  of  the  northern  tribes,  the  Gauls, 
Franks,  and  Britons,  as  the  breeched  or  trousered 
ones  and  considered  thoir  garb  an  index  of  their 
barbarism  Some  eastern  peoples  also  were  trou- 
sered, as  the  Modes  and  Persians  Caste  distinc- 
tions have  always  greatly  affected  modes  of  dress 
Primitive  man  adorned  lumself  with  the  mementos 
of  his  prowess,  his  paint  and  scars  were  symbolic, 
the  Chinese  aristocrat  marks  his  immunity  from 
toil  bv  the  length  of  his  fingernails  and  his  volu- 
minous robes  Chinese  dress  has  alwav  s  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  use  of  magnificent  textiles  and 
embroidery,  of  pearls  and  jade,  and  by  its  subtle 


costume,  dress  in  its  distinctive  forms  as  worn  by 
different  peoples,  at  different  periods,  and  includ- 
ing official  or  ceremonial  attire,  such  as  vestments, 
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coronation  robes,  and  academic  gowns    Costume 
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symbolism  of  rank  and  wealth  India,  having  a 
diversified  people  and  great  caste  traditions,  has 
had  divided  usage  in  many  details,  but  m  general 
presents  the  same  elements,  for  the  women  the  long 
draped  shawl  or  sari,  sandals,  jewelry  m  profusion, 
and  for  the  men  a  similar  drapery  and  headdress 
significant  of  tribe  or  taste  Exquisite  muslins, 
"painted"  cottons,  gold  and  silver  flowered  fabrics, 
the  Cashmere  shawl,  and  CLOTH  OF  (.OLD  have  from 
antiquity  beautified  the  Indian  garments  Early 
Egyptian  costume  was  a  sort  of  apron  or  kilt, 
variously  wrapped  and  ornamented,  of  light  trans- 
parent linen  or  other  fabric  Massive  jewelry, 
wigs,  and  elaborate  headdress  were  general  among 
the  upper  classes  Assyrians  wore  rich,  opaque 
textiles,  embroidery,  fringe,  and  gorgeous  jewelry 
To  show  any  part  of  the  body  indicated  lowly 
condition,  and  the  long  tunic  was  sleeved  and 
girdled  Greek  costume  is  noted  foi  its  extreme  of 
tasteful  simplicity  The  characteristic  woman's 
dress  was  the  chiton,  a  long  loose  robe,  drawn  m 
soft  folds  over  a  girdle  about  the  waist  In  the 
Done  chiton  the  top  was  turned  to  fall  in  a  flap, 
the  Ionic  chiton  was  joined  at  intervals  along  tho 
top  to  form  sleeves  The  tarnation,  a  large,  rec- 
tangular mantle,  was  draped  at  plea&ure  Wool, 
linen,  and  later  silk  in  white  and  delicate  colors 
were  worn  Jewelry  was  restrained  and  hairdress- 
mg  simple,  a  fillet  being  generally  used  Men  and 
women  dressed  much  alike  Men  wore  their  hair 
long  until  the  Persian  wars  Roman  dress,  influ- 
enced by  that  of  the  Greeks,  was  simple  and  digni- 
fied Tho  TOGA,  variously  draped,  was  the  distinc- 
tive garment  of  the  Roman  citizen  Women  wore 
the  stola,  and  both  wore  the  tunic  The  palla,  a 
shawl  for  outdoor  wear,  functioned  as  well  for  bed 
or  couch  cover  or  for  shroud  White  wool  was 
much  worn  No  tailoring  or  dressmaking  in  the 
modern  sense  existed,  as  garments  were  complete 
as  they  came  from  the  loom,  except  for  sewing  up 
the  tunic  The  change  from  ancient  to  modern 
costume  began  with  the  Roman  conquest  The 
conquerors  adopted  the  close,  trousered  garb  of  the 
barbarians,  while  the  Gauls,  Franks,  and  Britons 
assimilated  many  features  of  the  Roman  clothing 
In  the  early  Byzantine  period  various  influences, 
pagan,  Roman,  and  Christian,  mingled  The  result 
m  medieval  European  costume  was  characterized 
bv  a  large  number  of  separate  garments,  elabora- 
tion of  detail,  the  fitting  of  garments  to  the  body, 
and  the  beginnings  of  fashion  The  dress  of  the 
Byzantine  period  consisted  of  a  long  tunic  or  robe, 
some  form  of  trousers,  the  dalmatic  and  the  stole, 
which  survive  in  clerical  VESTMENTS  Frankish 
dress  became  splendid  Men  wore  knee-length 
tunics,  rich  girdles,  furred  and  fringed  mantles, 
clasps,  and  brooches  The  Crusades  tremendously 
influenced  dress  by  increasing  commerce  with  the 
East  and  introducing  rich  fabrics  Armor,  armorial 
bearings,  heraldic  embroidery,  insignia  of  all  sorts, 
and  the  beginnings  of  uniform  api>eared  The  Nor- 
man Conquest  substituted  more  shapely  and  orna- 
mental clothing  for  the  sober  English  cloak  and 
tunic  In  the  16th  cent  ,  costume  was  of  extrava- 
gant magmficenc  e,  as  on  the  FIELD  OP  THE  CLOTH 
OF  GOLD  Velvets,  brocades,  gold  cloth  and  gold- 
shot  fabrics,  embroidery,  and  LACK  characterized 
the  dress  of  both  sexes.  Before  the  15th  cent  the 
long  robe  of  men  had  disappeared,  except  for 
scholars,  and  was  followed  SUM  ewsively  by  the 
rochet,  the  cotte,  the  doublet  or  pourpomt,  and 
finally  the  coat,  with  which  were  worn  the  long 
closely  fitted  hose  which  had  evolved  from  the 
early  loose  trousers  and  covered  the  Ixxly  from 
waist  to  toes  They  were  diversified  by  trunks 
called  trunk  hose  and  later  were  separated  into 
distinct  garments,  trunks  and  KOBE  (or  stockings) 
The  word  breeches  came  into  use  c  1600.  Armor 
wa»  abandoned  in  the  17th  cent  The  hetmm  or 
steeple  headdress  of  the  14th  and  15th  cent,  and 


the  bombaetod  trunks,  high  ruffs,  and  extreme 
farthingales  ofthe  16th  cent  gave  way  to  the  grace- 
ful and  harmonious  costume  of  the  early  17th 
portrayed  bv  Van  Dyck — for  men  the  short,  full 
cloak,  shapely  doublet,  wide  collar,  and  broad, 
plumed  hat,  for  women  the  bodice  and  stomacher 
and  the  full  skirt  Coats  with  skirts  and  waistcoats 
introduced  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  soon  became 
the  general  garb  for  men  and  in  the  18th  cent  were 
marked  by  rich  colorful  materials  Women  adopted 
the  long  bodice,  stiff  corset,  full  skirts  draped  over 
a  wide  hoop,  and  towering  hair  arrangements.  The 
period  saw  an  elalx>ration  of  jewelry  and  acces- 
sories, such  as  snuffboxes,  muffs,  fans,  and  veils 
High  heels  became  fashionable.  The  French  Revo- 
lution, in  reaction  against  caste  distinctions,  abol- 
ished elegance  and  made  permanent  changes  in 
dross,  such  as  the  introduction  of  long  trousers 
Although  a  number  of  eccentric  fashions  followed 
it,  costume  may  be  said  at  this  time  to  have  given 
way  to  a  modern,  more  or  less  universal  style 
National  dress  is  fast  giving  way  to  standardized 
modes  The  peasant  costume  of  some  countries  is 
colorful  and  picturesque,  often  elaborately  fashioned 
and  embroidered  and  augmented  by  kerchief,  head- 
dress, and  apron  Particularly  interesting  are  those 
of  the  Netherlands,  tho  Tyrol,  Czechoslovakia, 
Lithuania,  and  Brittany  The  stage  has  done  much 
to  keep  alive  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
apparel  of  bygone  ages  In  the  early  religious 
drama  of  all  nations  theatrical  costume  was  highb 
symbolic  al  Deities,  heroes,  and  personifications  of 
qualities  and  forces,  such  as  vice  and  virtue,  all 
have  their  traditional  colors,  garments,  insignia, 
MASKS,  and  wigs  In  the  Greek  theater,  dross  was 
conventional  in  colors  and  accessories,  the  sock 
and  buskin  (aoccus  and  cothurnus)  standing  respec- 
tively for  comedy  and  tragedy  The  Roman  drama 
became  more  realistic  and  elaborate,  and  maskb 
were  gradually  given  up  In  medieval  pla\n  divin- 
ities were  garbed  in  the  style  of  contemporai\ 
religious  paintings,  devils  were  characterized  bv 
masks  As  the  drama  passed  out  of  the  c  ontrol  of 
the  church  into  that  of  the  courts,  it  became 
spectacular  and  splendid  The  modern  stage  has 
developed  tho  greatest  possible  freedom  in  the  uso 
of  costume,  which  may  vary  from  strut  historical 
accuracy  to  the  furthest  extreme  of  artistic  sug- 
gestiveness  See  K  M  Lester,  Historic  Costunu 
(3d  ed,  1942),  J  R  Plane  he,  A  Cyclopaedia  of 
Costume  (2  vols ,  1876-79),  R  Turner  Wilcox, 
The  Mode  in  Costume  (1947) 

Cosway,  Richard  (koz'wa),  1740^-1821,  English 
miniaturist  There  is  a  collection  of  his  works  m 
Windsor  Castle  Perhaps  best  known  H  tho  por- 
tiait  of  Mme  du  Bairy  A  self-portrait  is  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  London  See  biography 
byG  C  Williamson  (1905). 

C6te-d'Or  (k6t-dor')  [Fr  , -golden  ridge],  depart- 
ment (3,392  sq  mi  ,  pop  .435,002),  E  France,  .1 
part  of  BLRQUNDI  It  is  named  for  a  low  mountain 
chain  whoso  slopes  are  c  overed  with  some  of  tho 
finest  vmevards  in  the  world  DIJON  (tho  capital) 
and  BB\UNK  are  tho  chief  centers 
Cotentm  (kdtSt?'),  region  of  Normandy,  N  Franco, 
roughly  coinciding  with  tho  peninsula  formed  by 
the  MANCHE  dept  An  old  Norman  county,  it  take>> 
its  name  from  its  old  capital,  Coutances  The 
region  is  characterized  by  the  numerous  hedgerows 
which  divide  the  hilly  landscape  into  femall  fields 
and  applo  orchaids 

Cotes,  Roger  (k6ts')»  1682-1716,  English  mathema- 
tician and  philosopher  He  was  Plumian  profesxoi 
of  astronomy  at  Cambridge  from  1706  lie  wrote 
the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Pnncijna 

Cotes,  Sara  Jeannette  Duncan:  see  DUNCUST,  SAU\ 
JEANNKTTE 

C6te  Saint  Michel,  Que  see  SAINT  MICHEL 
C6tes-du-Word  (koV  du-n6r')  [Fr  ,  -northern  shores], 
department  (2,787  sq  mi  ;  pop  526,955),  N\V 
France,  in  Brittany,  on  tho  English  Channel,  Samt- 
Bneuc  is  tho  capital 
Cttthen,  Germany  see  KOTHEN. 
cotillion  (kutll'yun,  ko-),  ballroom  dance  which 
flourished  m  the  19th  cent  in  the  United  States 
and  England  It  appeared  in  France  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV,  but  the  number  of  dancers  it 
then  permitted  was  limited  The  cotillion  was 
danced  to  polkas,  waltzes,  and  mazurkas,  and  it 
allowed  a  great  variety  of  steps  and  figures  which 
were  suggested  by  a  leading  couple,  tho  other 
dancers  imitating  them.  It  was  often  used  at  the 
close  of  a  ball 

Cotman,  John  Sell,  1782-1842,  English  landscape 
painter  and  etchor,  a  leading  representative  of  tho 
Norwich  school  His  father  was  a  well-to-do  mercer. 
Cotman  studied  in  London,  where  he  knew  J  M  W. 
Turner  and  Girtm.  He  had  a  small  income  and 
never  succeeded  in  making  much  by  his  painting 
lor  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  di awing 
master  at  King's  College,  London.  Although  Cot- 
man's  work  was  but  little  appreciated  m  his  day, 
it  is  now  highly  prized  for  its  fine  color,  decoiative 
and  structui  al  qualities,  and  sustained  poetic  mood 
He  is  best  known  for  his  water  colors  and  drawings, 
of  which  the  British  Museum  possesses  many,  in- 
cluding the  famous  Greta,  Bndge.  Cotman  s  oil 
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paintings  are  in  many  British  gallerien  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  possesses  two  His  sons  Miles 
Edmund  (1810-58)  and  Joseph  John  (1814-78)  and 
his  nephew  Frederick  George  Cotman  were  able 
painters  See  biography  by  8  C  K  Hrmth  (1926), 
Laurence  Binyon,  John  Crome  and  John  Sell  Cot- 
man  (1897) 

Cotopaxi  (kOtSpak'sS,  kotftpa'he),  active  volcano, 
19,344  ft  high,  N  central  Ecuador  A  magnificent 
snow-capped  cone,  Cotopaxi  is  one  of  the  most 
superb  peaks  of  the  Andes  It  in  continuously  ac- 
tive and  eruptions  have  caused  severe  damage 
Cotrone,  Italy  see  CHOTONA 

Cotswold  Hills,  broken  plateau  of  oolitic  limestone, 
mainly  in  Gloucestershire,  England,  extending  c  50 
mi  NE  from  Bath  Its  crest  (average  elevation 
less  than  000  ft )  is  the  Thames-Severn  watershed 
The  region  is  famous  for  Cotswold  sheep  and  for 
its  picturesque  houses  Noteworthy  are  the  many 
rnegahthic  monuments  and  long  barrows  here 
Among  the  ancient  chunhes  is  Havles  Abbey, 
founded  in  1246  The  Cotswold  games  were  held 
hero  from  ancient  times  until  the  19th  cent  See 
()  G  S  Crawford,  The  Long  harrows  of  the  Cots- 
wolds  (l°/25),  H  J  MaHsmgham,  Cotswold  Country 
(1987),  J  C  Moore,  The  Cotwolds  (1937) 

Cotswold  sheep,  old  breed  of  long-wool  English 
sheep,  native  to  the  Cotswold  Hills  of  Gloucester- 
shire, England  The  Cotswold  is  a  large  sheep  with 
ft  long,  coarse,  lustrous  wool  hanging  in  ringlets 
It  is  often  crossed  with  the  Down  and  Merino 
breeds  In  the  United  States  it  is  found  mostly  m 
the  northwestern  ranges  The  American  Cotswold 
Registry  Association  promotes  the  interests  of  the 
breed  in  America 

Cotta,  Heinrich  von  (hln'rtkh  fan  ko'tiv),  1763-1844, 
German  forester  In  1795  he  founded  near  Ei- 
senach a  school  of  forestry  ,  he  l>ecame  director 
(1810)  of  the  forestry  school  at  Tharandt,  which 
in  1811  absorbed  the  Eisenach  t>(  hool  He  devel- 
OIKH!  new  methods  of  tree  culture  and  of  forest 
management  His  standard  works  on  foiestry  m- 
dtide  Anweisung  zum  Waldbatt  (1817) 

cottage  cheese,  unripened  soft  c  hecse  know  n  also  as 
pot,  baker's,  or  Dutch  cheese  or  smc-aicase  It  is 
usually  made  of  pasteurized  skim  milk  and  set 
with  a  starter  of  lactic  acid  bat  term  The  separa- 
tion of  curd  and  whey  is  facilitated  by  low  heat 
The  curd  is  stirred  and  seasoned  with  salt,  cream, 
and,  in  some  localities,  molasseH  or  sugar  The  use 
of  skim  milk  yields  a  cheese  low  in  fat  and  vitamin 
A  Cottage  cheese  is  subject  to  mold  spoilage  and 
must  be  refrigerated  and  used  fresh 

Cottage  City,  town  (pop  1,044),  W  central  Md  , 
residential  suburb  of  Washington,  D  C 

Cottage  Grove,  city  (pop  2,626),  \\  central  Oregon, 
S  of  Eugene  and  on  the  Coast  Fork  a  tributary  of 
the  Willamette,  in  a  lumbering  and  fruitgrowing 
area,  me  1900  The  Cottage  Grove  Dam,  6  mi 
south  of  the  citv,  completed  in  1Q42  IN  part  of  the 
Willamette  river  basin  projec  t  (see  \\  n  LAMRTTE) 

cottage  holding,  term  used  in  England  for  a  tract  of 
not  more  than  three  acres  of  agricultural  land 
farmed  bv  the  household  of  a  cottage  to  provide 
food  for  the  household,  which  sec  ures  its  money  in- 
come from  some  source  other  than  marketing  the 
produce  of  the  farm  Possession  of  cottage  hold- 
ings has  proved  advantageous  to  families  engaged 
in  local  industries  Their  farming  is  not  subject 
to  the  discouragements  of  business  farming  and 
materially  improves  their  standards  of  living 
Holdings  for  subsistence  farming  are  not  limited  to 
England,  they  are  customarv  in  maiiv  countries, 
and  before  the  centralization  of  mdustr\  they  were 
usual  possessions  of  American  mechanics  and 
others  who  were  not  business  farmers  See  also 
SMALL  HOLDING  See  Ralph  Borsodi,  This  Ugly 
Civilization  (2d  ed  ,  1933)  and  Flight  from  the  City 
(3d  ed  ,  1947) 

cottar   see  COTTRU 

Cottbus  or  Kottbus  (both  kctt'bcJos),  city  (pop 
49,131),  Brandenburg,  E  Germany,  on  the  Spree 
It  has  textile  and  machine-tool  manufactures 

Cotte,  Robert  de  (robeV  du  k6t'),  1656-1735,  French 
arc  hitect  He  designed  Parisian  residenc  es  and 
public  works  such  as  the  facade  of  the  Church  of 
St  lloch  in  Pans  and  the  episcopal  palace  at 
Strasbourg  At  Versailles,  in  association  with  J 
H  Mansart,  he  built  the  Grand  Trianon  and  com- 
pleted the  palace  chapel  He  completed  the  high 
altar  of  Notre  Dame  de  Pans  Cotte  succeeded 
Mansart  as  architect  to  Louis  XV 

cotter,  cottar,  or  crofter  in  Highland  Scotland,  a 
tenant  who  rents  a  croft,  or  small  holding  of  land 
The  removal  of  many  cotters  from  thoir  land  in  the 
19th  cent  aroused  much  agitation  and  started  legis- 
lation in  their  behalf  The  humble  lot  of  this  agri- 
cultural type  is  described  in  Robert  Burns's  well- 
known  poem,  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night." 

Cotter  eau,  Jean:  see  CHOUANS 

Cottet,  Charles  (sharl'  kdta').  1863-1925,  French 
landscape  and  genre  painter,  studied  At  the  Ecole 
dea  Beaux-Arts  His  paintings  of  Brittany  in- 
clude the  fine  series  of  landscapes  called  The 
Country  of  the  Sea  (Luxembourg  Mus ,  Pans) , 
Going  to  Church  \n  BnUany  (Vienna) ,  and  Bunal  m 
Brittany  (Lille)  Travels  m  Egypt,  Italy,  and  Spain 
resulted  m  painting*  of  those  countries 
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Cotton,  Charles,  1630-87,  English  poet  and  trans- 
lator. He  contubuted  to  his  friend  Izaak  Walton's 
Compleat  Angler  Cotton's  veise,  pleasant  and  un- 
affected, includes  "An  Ode  to  Winter"  and  "The 
Retirement  "  Among  his  translations  from  the 
Fiench  is  a  version  of  Montaigne's  Essays  (1685- 
86)  SeeC  J.  Sombower,  Life  and  Poetry  of  Charles 
Cotton  (1911) 

Cotton,  George  Edward  Lynch,  1813-66,  English 
clergyman  and  educator,  grad  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  1836  From  1837  until  1852  he  was  an 
assistant  master  at  Rugby  and  is  the  "young  mas- 
ter" in  Thomas  Hughes's  Tom  Brown's  School  Days 
He  later  became  (1852)  headmaster  of  Marlborough 
College  and  after  1858  served  as  bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, where  ho  djd  extensive  missionary  work  and 
established  numerous  schools  for  Eurasian  children 
See  memoir  by  his  wife  (1871) 
Cotton,  Henry  (Thomas  Henrv  Cotton),  1907-, 
British  golfer,  b  Cheshire,  England  He  took  the 
British  open  golf  championship  in  1934  and  1937, 
won  many  European  championships,  and  was  the 
Professional  Golfers'  Association  of  America  win- 
ner in  1932,  1939,  and  1946  Cotton  also  was 
captain  of  the  British  Rvder  Cup  team  in  1939  and 
1947  He  wrote  The  Game  of  Golf  (1949) 
Cotton,  John,  1684-1652,  Puritan  clergyman  in  Eng- 
land and  Massachusetts,  b  Derbyshire,  educated 
at  Cambridge  (M  A  Trinity  College,  1606,  B  D 
Emmanuel  College,  1613)  Imbued  with  Puritan 
doctrines,  he  won  many  followers  in  the  20  years 
when  he  was  vicar  of  the  rich  and  influential 
parish  of  St  Botolph's  Church,  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire He  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  High 
Court  of  Commission  (1632),  but  instead  of  appear- 
ing he  resigned  and  fled  Some  of  his  flock  sailed 
(1633)  with  him  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  where  the 
young  city  of  Boston  was  so  named  primarily  to 
honor  him  He  and  John  Winthrop  were  the  lead- 
ing figures  of  the  colony,  and  Cotton  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  exile  of  Anno  HUTCHIVSON  bo- 
cause  of  her  untmomiun  doctrines  and  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Hoger  WILLIAMS  He  was  one  of  the 
molders  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  his 
arguments  in  such  treatises  as  The  Keys  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Hearen  (1644),  The  Way  of  the  Churches 
of  Chi  iiit  in  V«»  England  (1645),  and  The  Way  of  the 
Congregational  Churches  Cleared  (1648)  were  cogent 
and  profound  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  right 
of  the  Congregational  minister  to  dictate  to  the 
faithful,  and  thus  he  has  been  viewed  as  a  strong 
upholder  of  theocracy  His  Milk  for  Babes  (1646) 
was  a  well-known  catechism  for  children  His 
daughter  was  the  wife  of  Increase  VI  VTHJ  R  and  the 
mother  of  Cotton  MATH*  K 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert  Bruce,  1571-1631,  English  anti- 
quarian The  Cottomaii  collec  tion  of  boolcs,  manu- 
scripts, c  oms,  and  antiquities  became  a  part  of 
the  British  Museum  when  it  was  founded  in  1753 
Cotton  collected  especially  Hebrew  and  Greek 
manuscripts  and  Anglo-Saxon  characters  An 
imprinted  classified  catalogue  of  the  collection  is  m 
the  Harleian  MSS  of  the  British  Museum  The 
House  of  Commons  Committee  Parliamentary  Re- 
port of  1732  gives  a  description 
cotton,  most  important  of  the  vegetable  fibers  Cot- 
ton has  been  spun,  woven,  and  dved  since  pre- 
historic times  It  formed  the  staple  clothing  of 
India,  Egypt,  and  China  Hundreds  of  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era  c  otton  textiles  were  woven 
in  India  with  matchless  skill,  and  their  use  spread 
to  the  Mediterranean  countries  In  the  1st  cent 
Arab  traders  brought  the  fine  muslins,  and  c  ahc  oes 
to  Italy  and  Spain  Moors  introduced  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton  into  Spain  in  the  9th  cent  Fus- 
tians and  dimities  were  woven  there  and  in  the  14th 
cent  in  Venice  and  Milan,  at  first  with  a  linen 
warp  Little  c  otton  cloth  was  imported  to  England 
before  the  15th  cent,  although  small  amounts 
were  obtained  chiefly  for  candlewic  ks  By  the  17th 
cent  the  East  India  Company  was  bringing  rare 
calicoes  and  other  fabrics  from  India  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  white  man  m  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, c  otton  was  skillfully  spun  and  woven  into 
fine  handkerchiefs,  mantles,  hags,  breeches  and 
ponchohke  garments  and  dyed  tapestries,  counter- 
panes, and  cai  pets  Cotton  fabric  s  found  in  Peru- 
vian tombs  are  said  to  belong  to  a  pre-Inc  a  culture 
In  colors  and  texture,  the  ancient  Peruvian  and 
Mexican  textiles  resemble  those  found  in  Egyptian 
tombs  The  cotton  plant  belongs  to  the  mallow 
family  (genus  Cfossypium)  and  is  related  to  the 
hibiscus  and  hollyhock  It  is  generally  a  shrubby 
plant  having  broad  three-lobed  loaves  and  seeds  in 
capsules,  or  bolls,  each  seed  is  surrounded  with 
downy  fiber,  white  or  creamy  in  color  and  easily 
spun  The  fibers,  when  dried,  are  flattened  and 
twisted  Cotton  is  of  tropical  origin  but  is  most 
successfully  cutivated  in  temperate  climates  with 
well-distributed  rainfall  In  the  United  States 
nearly  all  of  the  commercial  cotton  crop  comes  from 
varieties  of  upland  cotton  (Gossypium  hirstttum), 
but  small  quantities  are  obtained  from  sea-island 
and  American-Egyptian  cotton  (both  belonging  to 
the  species  G.  barbadense)  The  upland  varieties 
are  hardier  than  the  others,  they  have  white 
flowers  which  turn  red  before  dropping  and  white 
fiber  ranging  m  length  from  about  %,  m  to  about 
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1J^  in.  Most  of  the  sea-island  and  American- 
Egyptian  cottons  now  grown  m  the  United  States 
are  found  m  irrigated  regions  of  the  SW  United 
States  They  have  white  or  c  roam-colored  flowers 
which  turn  yellow  before  falling,  and  the  plants  re- 
quire a  longer  growing  season  than  t  he  upland  cot- 
ton The  fibers  of  both  are  c  ream-colored  or  buff 
Hea-island  cotton  was  formerly,  before  invasion 
of  the  South  by  the  BOLL  WEEVIL,  the  chief  type 
grown  in  Florida  and  the  coastal  regions  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  since  it  thrives  in  a  moist, 
salty  atmosphere  Its  long  silky  fibers  are  used  in 
fine  fabrics,  lacowork,  and  thread  Cotton,  al- 
though ac  tually  a  perennial,  is  usually  treated  as 
an  annual  m  c  iiltivation  The  Cotton  Belt  in  the 
United  States  extends  from  Texas  to  North  Caro- 
lina The  land  is  plowed,  bedded  up  in  ridges  3  or 

4  ft   wide,  and  the  seed  planted  in  furrows     The 
planting  season  extends  from  March  1  in  Texas  to 
May  1  farther  north     Sunshine  and  moisture  are 
required  bv  the  young  plants  (which  are  thinned 
by   "chopping"),  and  dryer  weather  for  maturing 
the  bolls     After  six  or  eight  weeks  the  bolls  burst 
and  are  ready  for  pic  king    Since  the  bolls  ripen  at 
different  times,  the  pic  king  is  a  laborious  process  re- 
quiring care,  and  long  done  bv  hand     After  the 
Second  World  War  the  use  of  mechanical  pickers 
me  reased     A  chemical  defoliant,  whic  h  causes  the 
foliage  to  drop  before  stripping  has  increased  the 
efficiency  of  machine  picking    In  the  gin  house  the 
ripe  c  otton  is  separated  from  the  seeds  and  baled 
The    usual    plantation    bale    weighs    500   Ib ,    is 
c  ovored  with  jute,  and  is  bound  with  iron  hoops 
The   US    Dept    of  Agriculture   has  established 
official  standards  for  grades  of  cotton      In  the 

5  United  States,  research  has  been  carried  on  with  a 
view   to   improving   methods  of  cultivation   and 
handling     Diseases  and  insect  pests  are  numerous 
<uid  destructive,  of  these  the  most  deadly  is  the 
boll  weevil,  which  c  auses  enormous  losses,  espec  ml- 
Iv  to  sea-island  cotton     The  leading  cotton-pro- 
ciucmg   countries   are   the    United   States,    India, 
China,  the  USSR,  Egypt,  and  Brazil,  it  is  pro- 
duced also  in  Argentina,  Peru,  Mexico,  and  parts 
of  Africa     Leading  states,  in  order  of  production, 
are     Texas,     Mississippi      Arkansas,     Alabama, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  North  Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma,  and  Tennessee     Cotton  cultiva- 
tion began  m  America  in  the  Jamestown  colony 
(1607)     The  invention  of  the  COTTON  GIN  (1793) 
increased  production  enormously,  and  the  amount 
exported  bv  1800  was  over  17,000,000  Ib    Weaving 
was  begun  by  settlers  who  brought  their  wheels  and 
looms     The  manufacture  of  cotton  into  cloth  in- 
volves many    processes— c  leaning,  ginning,  card- 
ing, and  spuming,  which  bring  the  raw  fiber  to  a 
yarn  or  thread  strong  enough  for  weaving     Under 
modern  conditions,  the  weaving  is  mostly  done  m 
large  factories  on  highly  specialized  power  looms, 
dyeing,  printing,  and  finishing  conclude  the  mak- 
ing of  the  textile     The  manufacturing  of  cotton 
goods  is  a  great  industry  in  Great  Britain  (where 
it  centers   about   Lancashire)  and  m  the  United 
States     The  earliest  manufacturers  used  cotton 
yarn  imported  from   the  Orient     In    1773  Ark- 
wright   was  weaving  CAI  rco  at  Derby  on   hand 
looms      When   new   machines   came   into   use   in 
England,  e  g  ,  Kay 's  fly  shuttle,  Hargreavo's  spin- 
ning jenivy,  and  Arkwnght's  mule,   the  colonies 
were   prohibited,   under  severest  penalties,   from 
obtaining  or  copying  them,  and  not  until  Samuel 
SLATEK,  in  1790,  designed  in  America  machines  for 
spinning  cotton  similar  to  those  used  in  England 
could  the  American  industry   be  said  to  be  fairly 
launched     For  some  years  manufacture  was  cen- 
tered in  the  North ,  at  present  many  of  the  fac  tones 
are  in  the  cotton-producing  states     Commodities 
made  from  cotton   are  innumerable     They  com- 
prise fabrics  used  in  making  clothing  as  well  as 
coid  fabrics  for  tires,  fabrics  for  covering  airplane 
wings,  and  mesh  materials  used  as  an  inner  layer  in 
paved  roads,  small  wares,  such  as  clastic  webbing, 
shoelaces,  machine  belts,  and  labels,  knit  goods, 
and   mixed   fabric  s      From   the  linters  are  made 
batting,  wadding,  and  absorbent  cotton,  stuffing 
for  mattresses,   upholstery,   and  comforts,   yarn, 
twine,  and  c  andlewu  ks    Linters  are  also  a  valuable 
source  of  CBLLULOSF  for  products  me  hiding  rayon, 
writing  paper,  guru  otton,  smokeless  powder,  var- 
nishes,   waterproofing    materials,    celluloid,    col- 
lodion   photograph    films,    and   numerous  others 
Cotton  hulls  aie  used  for  fertilizer,  fuel,  and  pack- 
ing, fiber  of  the  stalk,  for  pressed  paper  and  card- 
board   Production  of  the  chief  by  -produc  t,  cotton- 
seed oil,  has  assumed  the  importanc  e  of  a  separate 
industry     The  ripe  pod  or  boll  contains  numerous 
seeds  which  constitute  about  two  thirds  the  bulk, 
the  remaining  third  being  lint  or  fiber     Some  at- 
tempts had  been  made  before  the  invention  of  the 
cotton  gin  to  utilize  the  seeds     A  few  planters 
plowed  seeds  under  as  fertilizer  or  fed  them  to 
their  stock,  but  on  the  whole  they  constituted  an 
enormous  waste     Experiments  were  begun  among 
the  Moravians  of  Pennsy  Ivania  to  utilize  the  seeds 
In  the  mid-19th  cent   Prance  made  an  edible  but- 
ter substitute  from  Egy  ptian  cottonseed    In  Amer- 
ica the  oil  produced  was  at  first  used  for  lamps  and 
for  medical  purposes    After  experiments  in  using 
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the  oil  for  lighting,  aospraakmR.  and  cattle  food, 
it  began  to  be  used,  in  the  mid-century,  as  an 
adulterant  of  lard,  butter,  and  olive  oil  and  in  pack- 
ing sardines  Not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
rent  did  the  processing  of  cottonseed  oil  become  a 
well-established  industry  The  oil  content  of  cot- 
ton seeds  is  about  20  percent  After  being  freed 
from  the  linters  the  seeds  arc  shelled  and  then 
crushed  and  pressed  to  obtain  the  crude  red  or 
brown  oil;  the  refining  process  removes  much  of  the 
color.  Another  method  of  obtaining  the  ovl  is  by 
extraction  with  a  solvent  In  its  highly  refined 
state  cottonseed  oil  is  emr>lo\ed  in  many  ways,  e  g  . 
as  shortening,  as  salad  oil,  ns  a  frying  medium,  and 
in  the  manuf a<  ture  of  margarine  and  of  cosmetics 
Paint  makers  use  it  to  some  extent  as  a  semidrv  ing 
oil  In  the  manufacture  of  soap,  candles,  washing 
powder,  roofing  tar,  oihloth,  and  artificial  leather, 
as  well  as  mam  other  commodities,  the  legs  refined 
grades  are  used  See  M  DeC  Crawford,  The 
Heritage  of  Cotton  (1924,  reprint,  1948),  Harrv 
Dickson,  The  Story  of  King  Cotton  (1937),  G  R 
Merrill  and  others,  American  Cotton  Handbook 
(1941),  Josephine  Perry,  The  Cotton  Industry 
(1943),  Cotton  Textile  Institute,  Cotton  from  Raw 
Material  to  Finished  Product  (3d  ed  ,  1944) 
Cotton  Belt,  term  applied  to  that  part  of  the  United 
States  where  for  many  years  cotton  was  the  prin- 
cipal agricultural  crop  This  area  included  the 
greater  part  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  and  Texas  and  sections  of  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Florida,  and  Missouri  Al- 
though large  quantities  of  cotton  are  still  grown 
in  many  parts  of  this  region,  there  is  now  crop  diver- 
sification In  later  >ears  the  Cotton  Belt  has  been 
extended  into  the  Southwest  Texas  has  taken  the 
lead  m  cotton  production,  and  cotton  is  raised  in 
the  Imperial  Valley  and  other  areas  in  California 
and  in  regions  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
cotton  boll  weevil:  see  BOLL  WEEVIL 
cotton  gin  (jfo)  >  machine  for  separating  cotton  fiber 
from  the  seeds  The  charkha,  used  in  India  from 
antiquity,  consists  of  two  revolving  wooden  rollers 
through  which  the  lint  is  drawn,  leaving  the  seeds 
A  similar  gin  was  early  used  in  the  S  United  States 
for  long-staple  cotton  In  the  modern  roller  gin, 
rollers  covered  with  rough  leather  draw  out  the 
fibers,  which  are  cut  off  t>>  a  fixed  knife  pressed 
against  the  rollers  This  tvpe  of  gin  cleans  only 
about  two  bales  per  day  but  it  does  not  snarl  or 
break  the  fibers  The  eaw  gin,  invented  by  Eh 
Whitney  m  1793  and  patented  in  1794,  consisted 
of  a  toothed  cylinder  revolving  against  a  grate 
which  enclosed  the  seed  cotton  The  teeth  caught 
the  lint,  pulling  it  from  the  seeds,  and  the  hat  was 
removed  from  the  cylinder  by  a  revolving  brush 
This  device,  especially  suited  to  short-  and  medium- 
staple  cotton,  has  been  mechanized  and  is  used  m 
surviving  small  plantation  gins  and  in  the  more 
usual  commercial  gins,  where  the  fiber  is  conveyed 
from  farm  wagon  to  baler  by  air  suction  Such 
plants  have  one  or  more  gin  stands,  each  with  a 
series  of  from  70  to  80  circular  saws  set  on  a  shaft 
The  fiber,  freed  from  dirt  and  hulls,  is  pulled 
through  a  grid  by  the  saw  teeth,  from  which  it  is 
removed  by  a  revolving  brush  or  by  a  blast  of  air 
(in  more  modern  plants),  and  it  m  carried  by  air 
blast  or  suction  to  a  condenser  and  finally  to  the 
baling  apparatus 

cottonmooth   see  WATKR  MOCCASIN 
Cotton  Plant,  town  (pop    1,778),  E  Ark  ,  near  the 
White  River,  in  a  cotton  region,  laid  out  1840 
Cotton  port,  town  (pop    1,196),  central  La,  SE  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  Cotton  Belt 
cottonseed  oil  eee  COTTON 
<cottonwood .  see  POPLAR 

•Cotton wood  Falls,  city  (pop  1,078),  co  seat  of  Chase 
co  ,  E  central  Kansas,  SW  of  Topeka,  founded  1858 
by  Free  State  settlers,  me  1872  It  is  a  trade  and 
shipping  center  m  a  farm  and  livestock  area  Near 
by  is  the  Knute  Rockne  Memorial 
Cottrell,  Frederick  Gardner  (k&'trul),  1877-1948, 
American  chemist,  b  Oakland,  Calif  ,  grad  Umv 
of  California  (B  8  ,  1896),  Ph  D.  Umv  of  Leipzig, 
1902  From  1902  to  1911  he  taught  at  the  Umv  of 
California  He  served  the  government  m  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  (1911-20),  the  National  Research 
Council  (1921-22),  and  several  branches  of  the 
Dept  of  Agriculture  (1922-42)  He  was  an  author- 
ity on  nitrogen  fixation  and  mineral  fertilizers  and 
developed  the  Cottrell  method  of  dust  precipita- 
tion, which  uses  an  electric  current  at  high  poten- 
tial to  precipitate  out  suspended  particles 
Corolla  (kutfllu),  city  (pop  3,633),  co  seat  of  La 
Salle  co  ,  8W  Texas,  on  the  Nueces  and  SW  of  San 
Antonio,  me  1910  It  has  developed  from  a  cow 
town  in  mesquite-brush  country  to  a  shipping  cen- 
ter for  truck  and  livestock  and  a  tourist  stop  on  the 
Pan  American  Highway  There  are  oil  fields  near  by 
couch  grass,  name  for  several  grasses,  among  them 

the  QUACK  ORAS8 

Coochiching,  Lake  (koo'chfohmg),  S  Ont ,  N  of  Lake 
Simcoe,  connected  with  it  by  a  channel,  the  "Nar- 
rows "  It  discharges  through  the  Severn  into 
Georgian  Bay  A  summer  resort,  it  is  the  scene  of 
the  Couchiching  Conference,  an  annual  gathering 
for  the  discussion  of  public  questions 
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Coucj,  Robert  de  (robeV  do  koTifiS'),  d.  1311,  French 
architect,  celebrated  for  his  part  in  the  building 
of  Rheims  cathedral,  which  he  earned  on  as  master 
of  the  works  after  the  death  of  Huguee  Libergier 
in  1263  Probably  the  Robert  de  Coucy  tradi- 
tionally known  as  the  original  architect  of  Rheims 
cathedral,  after  the  fire  of  1211,  was  his  father, 
their  separate  works  on  the  cathedral  have  been 
confused 

Coucy,  ancient  castle,  Aisne  dept ,  N  France,  noto- 
rious m  the  12th  cent  for  its  robbet  barons  It  was 
damaged  m  1917  One  of  its  lords,  Guy  II  of 
Coucy,  known  as  Le  Ch&telam  de  Coucy  (d  1203?) 
was  a  trouvere 

Coudersport  (kou'dQrzpdrt),  industrial  borough 
(pop  3,197),  co  seat  of  Potter  co  ,  N  central  Pa  . 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Allegheny  river  and  E 
of  Smethport,  laid  out  1807,  me  1848.  Its  manu- 
factures include  toys,  textiles,  leather  goods,  and 
surgical  appliances  The  borough  is  a  resort  center 
.There  are  many  examples  of  Greek  revival  style  m 
houses  here  The  famous  Bucktail  Regiment  of 
the  Civil  War  was  recruited  largely  m  this  area 

Coudert,  Frederic  Rent  (koodar'),  1832-1903, 
American  lawyer  and  public  official,  b  New  York 
utv,  grad  Columbia,  1850  He  practiced  law  in 
New  York  ntv  and  for  many  years  was  counsel  in 
the  United  States  for  the  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  governments  He  was  (1880)  a  member  of 
the  international  conference  at  Bern  for  the  codifica- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  served  (1893-96)  as 
counsel  for  the  United  States  in  the  Bering  Sea 
fur-seal  arbitration  at  Paris,  and  was  (1896-98) 
a  member  of  the  Venezuela  Boundary  Commission 
He  was  active  in  political  reform  movements  in 
New  York  city  and  was  a  trustee  of  many  educa- 
tional institutions  He  wrote  Certainty  and 
Justice  (1913) 

Coue,  fimile  (kooa',  Fr  amol'  kwfi.'),  1857-1926, 
French  psychotherapist  He  is  remembered  for  his 
formula  for  curing  by  optimistic  autosuggestion, 
"Day  by  day,  in  every  way,  I  am  getting  better 
and  bettor  "  His  teaching  achieved  a  vogue  in 
England  and  the  United  States  in  the  1920s 

Coues,  Elliott  (kouz),  1842-99,  American  ornithol- 
ogist, b  Portsmouth,  N  H  ,  grad  Columbian  Col- 
lege, later  Columbian  Umv  and  now  George 
Washington  Umv  (B  A  ,  1861,  M  D  ,  18b3,  Ph  D  , 
1869)  He  served  as  an  army  surgeon  in  the  Civil 
War  and  as  naturalist  on  government  surveys  and 
taught  (1877-87)  at  Columbian  Umv  He  was  a 
founder  of  the  American  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  and  a  leader  in  the  theosophist  movement 
He  wiote  Key  to  North  American  Birds  (1872), 
Birds  of  the  Northwest  (1874),  Birds  of  the  Colorado 
Valley  (1878),  and  Fur-bearing  Animals  (1877); 
he  edited  the  journals  of  Lewis  and  Clark  (1893), 
Zebulon  M  Pike  (1895),  and  Alexander  Henry  and 
David  Thompson  (1897) 

cougar   see  PUMA 

cough,  forceful  expiration,  with  partly  or  completely 
closed  glottis,  which  tends  to  remove  obstructing 
material  or  irritants  from  the  air  passages  It  may 
be  caused  by  irritation  of  the  nerves  in  the  air  pas- 
sages even  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  coughed  up 
It  may  be  caused  by  inflammation  from  irritants, 
such  as  smoke,  or  by  infection  of  the  respiratory 
tract  from  ordinary  sore  throat,  pneumonia,  or 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  Special  types  occur  m 
ASTHMA  and  WHOOPING  COUGH  Material  coughed 
up  is  known  as  sputum  It  may  contain  bacteria 
in  case  of  infection  or  blood  where  there  is  hemor- 
rhage into  the  air  passages  In  heart  disease  com- 
bined with  poor  circulation  there  may  be  coughing 
In  general,  no  attempt  is  made  to  prevent  a  cough 
which  gets  rid  of  material  m  the  air  passages 
If  it  is  exhausting,  however,  or  if  there  is  hemor- 
rhage, sedatives  are  used  to  prevent  coughing 

Coughlin,  Charlez  Edward  (k&'glin),  1891-,  Roman 
Catholic  priest  in  America,  b  Ontario,  Canada, 
grad  Umv  of  Toronto,  1916  After  study  at  St 
Michael's  College,  Toronto,  he  was  ordained  (1916) 
and  became  (1926)  pastor  of  the  Shrme  of  the 
Little  Flower  at  Royal  Oak,  Mich  After  1930  his 
radio  addresses  brought  him  to  public  notice,  and 
in  1936  he  bitterly  opposed  President  F  D 
Roosevelt's  administration  after  earlier  (1933-34) 
supporting  him  His  political  and  economic  doc- 
trines were  expressed  in  his  magazine,  Social 
Justice,  which  was  barred  from  the  mails  by  the 
U  S  government  for  violation  of  the  Espionage 
Act  and  which  ( eased  publication  in  1942  Mean- 
while Father  Coughhn  was  silenced  by  his  superiors 

Coulanges,  Numa  Denis  Fustel  de.  see  FUSTEL  OB 
COULAWJES,  NUMA  DENIS 

Coulomb,  Charles  Augustin  de  (koo'l&m,  kool&m', 
Fr  Bharl'  ogiistS'  dti  koold'),  1736-1806,  French 
physicist  In  1789  he  retired  from  his  posts  as 
military  engineer  and  as  superintendent  of  waters 
and  fountains  and  devoted  himself  to  continuing 
his  scientific  research.  He  was  known  for  his  work 
on  electricity,  magnetism,  and  friction,  and  he  in- 
vented a  magnetoscope,  a  magnetometer,  and  a 
torsion  balance  which  he  employed  in  determining 
torsnmal  elasticity  and  in  establishing  COULOMB'S 
LAW  The  unit  of  quantity  (coulomb)  of  electricity 
is  named  in  his  honor.  ^ 

coulomb  (kooiam,  kool&m' )  [for  C.  A  de  Coulomb], 


the  unit  quantity  of  electricity.  It  is  defined  (eleo- 
trocheraicaUy)  as  the  quantity  of  electricity  re- 
quired to  deposit  0  001 1 18  g  of  silver  from  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  silver  nitrate,  i  e.,  the  quantity  of 
electricity  which  a  current  of  one  AMPKKE  transfers 
in  a  second 

Coulomb's  law  [for  C  A  de  Coulomb],  concerning 
magnetic  and  electrostatic  forces  between  two 
charges,  states  that  the  force  of  attraction  or  re- 
pulsion is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  distance  between  charges  and  directly  propor- 
tional to  their  product 

Coulonge  (k6ol6zh'),  river  of  SW  Quebec,  120  mi 
long,  rising  m  a  series  of  small  lakes  and  falling 
into  the  Ottawa  river  opposite  Pembroke,  Ont  It 
is  navigable  only  for  canoes  and  small  boats 

Coulter,  Ellis  Merton  (k6l'tur),  1890-,  American 
historian,  b  near  Hickory,  N.C.,  grad  Umv  of 
North  Carolina,  1913,  and  Univ.  of  Wisconsin 
(M  A.,  1915,  Ph  D  ,  1917)  He  taught  at  Wisconsin 
and  at  Marietta  College  before  going  to  the  Umv 
of  Georgia  in  1919  In  1923  he  became  professor 
of  history  at  Georgia.  One  of  the  more  prominent 
historians  of  the  South,  and  of  the  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction  periods  in  particular,  Coulter  has 
written  The  Civil  War  and  Readjustment  in  Ken- 
tucky (1926),  William  G  Brownlow,  Fighting  Par- 
ton  of  the  Southern  Highlands  (1937),  Thomas 
Spalding  of  Sapelo  (1940),  Georgia  a  Short  History 
(1947,  rev  and  enl  ed  of  A  Short  Hietory  of 
Georgia,  1933),  The  South  during  Reconstruction, 
1866-1877  ("A  History  of  the  South"  series,  Vol 
VIII,  1947),  Travels  in  the  Confederate  States  a 
Bibliography  (1948),  and  The  Confederate  States  of 
America,  1861-1865  ("A  History  of  the  South" 
series,  Vol  VII,  1950) 

Coulter,  John  Merle,  1851-1928,  American  bota- 
nist, b  China,  of  missionary  parents,  grad  Han- 
over College,  Hanover,  Ind  (B.A  ,  1870,  Ph.D  , 
1882),  Ph  D  Indiana  Umv  ,  1884.  He  was  a  pupil 
and  friend  of  Asa  Gray  and  edited  the  sixth  edition 
of  Gray's  Manual  He  was  professor  of  botany 
(1896-1925)  at  the  Univ.  of  Chicago,  where  ho 
trained  many  leaders  in  botanical  research  He 
was  influential  in  founduig  the  Boyce  Thompson 
Institute  for  Plant  Research  and  was  its  adviser 
from  1925  In  1875  he  founded  the  Botanical  Ga- 
zette, which  he  edited  for  50  years  His  works  in- 
clude flant  Structures  (1899),  Plant  Relations 
(1899).  Plant  Studies  (1900),  A  Text-Book  of  Bot- 
any (1906),  Fundamentals  of  Plant  Breeding  (1914), 
Plant  Genetics  (1918),  and  valuable  manuals  on 
plants  of  Texas  and  the  Rockies 

CoultervUle  (kGl'tVirvIl),  village  (pop  1,284),  S  111 , 
SK  of  Belleville,  in  a  farm  and  coal  area,  me  1874 

council,  ecumenical  (e^kumS'nlkul,  e*-)  [Gr  ,- uni- 
versal], m  Christendom,  council  of  church  author- 
ities accepted  by  the  Church  as  speaking offiualh . 
A  synonym  is  "general  council  "  The  utterances  of 
such  a  council  are  called  canons,  the  first  being 
usually  a  detailed  statement  of  the  common  faith 
The  acceptance  of  the  canons  is  unequal,  thus, 
Roman  Catholics  regard  them  as  binding  ("canon- 
ical") only  when  a  pope  has  sub&equenth  ratified 
them,  and  many  canons  of  several  councils  have 
never  been  accepted  The  following  is  the  list  of 
the  general  councils  recognized  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics (the  numbering  is  a  customary  one)  (1)  1 
Nicaea,  opened  325  (see  NICAEA,  JMRHT  COUA.CII 
OF),  (2)  I  Constantinople,  381,  (3)  Ephesus,  431, 
(4)  Chalcedon,  451,  (5)  2  Constantinople,  553,  (0) 
3  Constantinople,  680,  (7)  2  Nicaea,  787,  (8)  4  Con- 
stantinople, 869,  (9)  1  Lateran,  1123,  (10)  2  Lat- 
eran,  1139,  (11)  3  Lateran,  1179,  (12)  4  Lateran, 
1215,  (13)  1  Lyons,  1245,  (14)  2  Lyons,  1274,  (15) 
Vienne,  1311,  (16)  Constance,  1414,  (17)  Basel  and 
Ferrara-Florence,  1431,  1438,  (18)  5  Lateran, 
1512,  (19)  Trent,  1545,  (20)  Vatican,  1869  The 
Orthodox  recognize  the  first  seven  and  count  the 
Trullan  Synod  of  692  as  an  ecumenical  extension  of 
the  Third  Council  of  Constantinople  The  first 
council  was  the  model  for  the  rest  The  common 
purpose  of  the  first  eight  councils  was  to  detei  mine 
whether  specific  theological  novelties  were  orthodox 
(i  e  ,  consonant  with  the  Bible  faith  as  handed 
down)  or  heretical  (not  orthodox)  The  rest  of  the 
councils,  all  held  in  Western  Europe,  have  dealt  ex- 
tensively with  church  discipline  and  morals  Two 
of  them,  the  Second  Council  of  Lyons  and  the 
Council  of  Ferrara-Florence,  wore  occupied  with 
abortive  reconciliations  between  East  and  West 
In  the  Great  Schism  arose  the  "concihar  theory," 
that  an  ecumenical  council  is  superior  to  the  pope, 
this  was  ui  its  heyday  at  the  Council  of  Constance 
(see  SCHISM,  GREAT)  The  traditional  opinion  is 
that  when  the  bishops  of  the  world  unite  to  define 
belief  in  the  light  of  what  they  have  received  from 
their  predecessors,  God  will  protect  them  from 
error  This  is  a  manifestation  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  teaching  Church,  and  papal  infallibility  is  coin- 
paced  to  it  in  the  definition  published  by  the  Vati- 
can Council  (see  INFALLIBILITY)  Two  famous 
councils  that  claimed  to  be  ecumenical  in  vain  are 
the  Robber  Council  of  Ephesus  (see  EUTYCHES)  and 
the  Council  of  Pisa  in  the  Great  Schism  Protes- 
tants, rejecting  the  teaching  role  Of  the  Church,  are 
little  interested  in  the  councils.  In  the  1930s  and 
1940s  Protestants  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
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have  joined  fan  a  movement  called  ecumenical,  in- 
tended to  reduce  the  sectarian  barriers  among 
Christiana:  there  10  no  pretension  to  establish  an 
authoritative  organism.  Bee  Clement  Kaab,  The 
Twenty  Ecumenical  Council  of  the  Catholic  Church 
(1037) ;  H  J.  Sohroeder,  Disciplinary  Decrees  of  the 
General  Counts  (1937). 

Council  Bluffs,  city  (pop  41,430),  co  seat  of  Potta- 
wattamie  oo.,  SW  Iowa,  on  the  Missouri  opposite 
Omaha,  Nebr  Site  of  a  trading  post  (late  1820s) 
and  of  a  Potawatami  Indian  mission  (established 
by  Father  De  Smet,  1838-40),  it  was  settled  in 
1846  by  Mormons,  who  changed  the  name  from 
Hart's  Bluff  to  Kaneaville,  it  was  named  Council 
Bluffs  in  1852,  when  the  Mormons  departed  for 
Utah,  and  incorporated  in  1853  It  ie  an  important 
rail  focus,  with  repair  chops  and  roundhouses,  and 
a  trade  and  industrial  center  for  a  large  agricul- 
tural area.  A  council  between  Lewis  and  Clark  and 
the  Indians,  said  to  have  been  held  near  by  in 
1804,  IB  commemorated  by  a  monument  (1935) 
An  important  supply  point  during  the  gold  rush 
(1849-50),  the  city  was  made  the  eastern  terminus 
of  the  Union  Pacific  RR  in  1863  and  then  grew 
rapidly.  The  city  has  large  grain  elevators  and 
many  manufacturing  plants,  the  surrounding 
country  grows  corn,  gram,  and  grapes.  There  is  a 
Lincoln  monument  in  honor  of  Lincoln's  visit  here 
m  1859.  Near  by  is  the  state  school  for  the  deaf 

Council  Grove,  city  (pop  2,875),  oo  seat  of  Morns 
co ,  E  central  Kansas,  SW  of  Topeka  and  on  the 
Neosho,  in  an  agricultural  and  cattle-raising  region 
at  the  edge  of  the  Flint  Hills,  me  1858  Under 
Council  Oak,  here,  traditionally,  a  treaty  was  con- 
<  luded  in  1825  with  the  Osage  Indians  The  spot 
became  an  important  camping  station  on  the  old 
Santa  Fe  Trail  In  1847  a  trading  post,  the  city's 
first  settlement,  was  established  Coronado  is  said 
to  have  reached  Council  Grove  in  1541  The  build- 
ing of  an  unsuccessful  Methodist  Indian  mission 
established  in  1849  is  still  standing 

Council  of  Europe,  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers, 
Council  of  Ten,  etc. .  see  EUROPE,  COUNCIL  OP,  FOR- 
EIGN MINISTERS,  COUNCIL  OF,  TEN,  COUNCIL  OF 

counselor  at  law:  see  BAR,  THB 

counterfeiting  (koun'turfTtmg),  manufacturing 
apurioue  coins,  paper  money,  or  evidences  of  govern- 
mental obligation  (e  g  ,  bonds).  The  offense  may 
l>e  regarded  as  a  special  variety  of  FOUQERY  Under 
an  early  English  statute  (1350),  counterfeiting  the 
king's  seal  or  his  gold  and  silver  coinage  was  a 
grave  crime  against  the  state  amounting  to  high 
TREASON  and  was  punishable  by  death  The  statute 
left  unchanged  the  common-law  misdemeanors  of 
counterfeiting  copper  coinage  and  passing  coun- 
terfeit foreign  currency  Other  early  statutes  were 
directed  against  debasing  the  coinage  by  clipping 
or  filing  oft  the  edges  to  sell  the  metal  In  the  19th 
cent  counterfeiting  was  no  longer  considered  a 
form  of  treason ,  previously  the  nature  of  the  crime 
had  been  altered  to  make  felonious  the  coinage  of 
base  metals  and  of  paper  and  foreign  currency 
Article  1 ,  Section  8,  of  the  U  8  Constitution  au- 
thorizes Congress  to  "provide  for  the  punishment 
of  counterfeiting  the  Securities  and  current  Com  of 
the  United  States  "  Under  this  power  statutes 
have  been  enacted  making  criminal  the  counter- 
feiting of  the  currency  and  bonds  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  evidences  of  indebtedness  (e  g , 
checks)  of  the  federal  Reserve  System,  and  of 
foreign  money  used  for  exchange  The  counter- 
feiting of  postage  stamps  has  been  prohibited 
under  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  post 
office  system  To  commit  the  crime  of  counterfeit- 
ing one  does  not  necessarily  have  to  make  a  whole 
coin  or  bill  It  may  be  accomplished  by  plating 
toins,  by  raising  the  amount  of  a  bill,  or  by  any 
other  alteration  calculated  to  deceive  the  recip- 
ients Knowingly  to  retain  counterfeit  money  or 
government  obligations  is  also  a  criminal  offense, 
regardless  of  how  possession  was  acquired  The 
knowuig  utterance  (passing)  of  counterfeit  cur- 
rency or  securities  is  also  criminal  In  short,  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  persons  in  possession  of  counterfeit 
material  to  deliver  it  to  the  proper  authorities 
While  the  ownership  of  equipment  especially  de- 
signed for  counterfeiting  is  of  course  criminal,  it  is 
not  criminal  to  have  tools,  dies,  and  the  like  which 
can  be  so  used  unless  the  owner's  purpose  is 
criminal.  For  the  further  protection  of  the  cur- 
rency or  of  postage  stamps,  statutes  forbid  making 
certain  types  of  photographs  (e  g  ,  in  color)  wheie 
there  would  be  danger  of  deception  All  of  the 
American  states  have  statutes  protecting  their 
own  securities  from  counterfeiting,  and  many  ex- 
tend like  protection  to  the  national  currency, 
postage,  and  securities  See  Laurence  D  Smith, 
Counter fatino.  Crime  against  the  People  (1944). 

counterpoint,  m  music,  the  art  of  combining  mel- 
odies each  of  which  is  independent  though  it  forms 
part  of  a  homogeneous  texture  The  academic 
study  of  counterpoint  was  long  based  on  Gradu*  ad 
Pamaevum  (1725,  Eng  tr.,  1943)  by  Johann  Joseph 
Fux  (1660-1741),  an  Austrian  theorist  and  com- 
poser.  This  work,  highly  esteemed  by  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  formulates  the 
five  species  of  counterpoint — note  against  note,  two 
note*  against  one,  four  notes  against  one,  syncopa- 


tion, and  florid  counterpoint,  which  combines  the 
other  species  Countless  textbooks  have  followed 
this  outline,  laying  down  such  arbitrary  rules  as  to 
divorce  the  study  of  counterpoint  from  actual 
musical  practice  In  recent  years,  several  theorists 
have  based  their  courses  in  counterpoint  on  a 
direct  study  of  16th-century  musical  practice 
See  also  POLYPHONY.  See  A  T  Merritt,  Sixteenth- 
Century  Polyphony  (1939).  Walter  Piston,  Counter- 
point (1947) ,  G.  F.  Soderlund,  Direct  Approach  to 
Counterpoint  in  16th  Century  Style  (1947) 

Counts,  George  Sylvester,  1889-,  Amencan  educa- 
tor, b.  near  Baldwin  City,  Kansas,  grad  Baker 
Umv ,  1911,  Ph.D  Umv  of  Chicago,  1916  He 
taught  m  the  educational  departments  of  several 
universities  before  joining  the  faculty  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  Umv  ,  in  1927  A  strong  advo- 
cate for  teachers'  unions,  he  ran  for  public  office  on 
the  American  Labor  party  ticket  and  was  president 
(1939-42)  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
Counts  was  a  founder  (1934)  and  the  first  editor 
(1934-37)  of  the  educational  magazine  Social 
Frontiers  His  works  include  The  American  Road 
to  Culture  (1930),  The  Prospects  of  American  De- 
mocracy (1938),  and  The  Education  of  Free  Men  in 
American  Democracy  (1941) 

county,  organ  of  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  m  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere.  The  county  (or  shire)  was  in 
England  a  local  unit  of  magistrates,  its  officers 
being  sheriff  and  judges  Throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world  the  courts  are  still  organised  by 
counties  The  English  counties  never  got  real 
power,  for  the  cities  freed  themselves  from  county 
rule,  and  the  crown  has  increasingly  supervised 
rural  government  In  the  8  United  States  and 
much  of  the  West  analogous  processes  made  settle- 
ments become  urban  and  self-governing  at  the 
same  time  State  governments,  usually  for  effi- 
ciency, increase  their  control  of  rural  matters,  e  g  , 
m  welfare  and  relief.  So  the  countv  has  been  left 
with  a  reHidue  of  concerns  of  rural  government,  it 
is  still  normal  for  elected  sheriffs  to  keep  order  in 
rural  territory  In  much  of  America  the  county 
seat  is  a  local  rural  community  center,  with  perhaps 
a  hbrai y  and  hospital,  a  high  school,  and  churches 
and  lodge  halls,  all  clustered  about  the  courthouse 
Counties  m  the  United  States  are  governed  mostly 
by  elected  boards  (commissioners,  supervisors, 
chosen  freeholders)  Louisiana  has  parishes,  not 
counties  As  urban  areas  are  incorporated  there  is 
often  a  lagging  duplication  of  fumtion  between 
county  and  city  This  overlapping  is  slowly  elim- 
inated, as  in  New  York  city,  where  the  five  counties 
have  been  shorn  of  administrative  significance, 
and  in  Denver  and  San  Francisco,  where  city  and 
county  are  consolidated  See  J  A  Fairhe  and 
C  M  Kneier,  County  Government  and  Administra- 
tv>n  (1930) 

coup  (koo)  fFr,=blow],  among  North  American 
Indians  of  the  Plains  culture,  a  war  honor  in  a 
complex  system  of  warrior  prestige  A  warrior 
earned  coups  by  acts  of  bravery,  which  were  valued 
according  to  the  degree  of  recklessness,  the  moat 
reckless,  such  a.s  striking  an  armed  enemy  with  the 
bare  hand,  <  ounted  highest  Killing  an  enemy, 
wounding  him,  scalping  him,  and  stealing  his  horse 
or  gun — all  these  were  coups  of  value  Recital  of 
the  deeds  performed  was  an  important  social  func- 
tion, and  a  warrior  with  a  high  coup  count  had 
status  at  feasts,  ceremonials,  and  in  the  tribe 
After  warfare  was  halted,  coups  became  transfera- 
ble property,  passing  from  the  old  men  to  the 
younger,  who  needed  coupe  to  acquire  warrior 
status  in  the  tribe 

Couper,  James  Hamilton  (k6V-),  1794-1860,  Amer- 
ican planter  of  Georgia,  grad  Yale,  1814  Influen- 
tial in  promoting  agricultural  research  and  exper- 
imentation, he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  cultivation  of 
nee,  long-staple  cotton,  and  sugar  cane  and  intro- 
duced new  plants,  including  Bermuda  grass 

Couper,  William  (k6o'-)(  1853-1942,  American 
sculptor,  pupil  and  son-in-law  of  Thomas  Ball 
He  has  produced  portrait  busts,  reliefs,  and  grace- 
ful winged  figures  Among  his  works  are  a  bust 
of  Longfellow,  Washington,  D  C'  ,  and  the  Col 
Alexander  Hawkins  Memorial,  Pittsburgh 

Couperin,  Francois  (fraswa'  koopure'),  1668-1733, 
French  harpsichordist  and  composer,  called  "le 
Grand"  to  distinguish  him  from  the  rest  of  his 
family  His  works  represent  the  summit  of  rococo 
style  His  style  of  harpsichord  plaving,  formu- 
lated in  L'Art  de  toucher  de  clavecin  (1716).  was  one 
much  advanced  for  his  day  Bach  was  influenced 
by  Couperin's  four  books  of  harpsichord  suites 
(1713-30),  which  were  usually  series  of  short, 
graceful,  highly  ornamented  pieces,  with  descrip- 
tive titles  such  as  Lea  AbeHlea,  Let  Papillont,  La 
Voluptueuse,  and  Le  Rossignol  en  amour  Couperin 
was  organist  (1698-1733)  at  St  Gervais,  Paris,  a 
position  held  by  members  of  the  Couperin  family 
from  c.l  650  untd  1826  The  Couperin  line  of  mu- 
sicians had  begun  with  three  brothers — Louis 
(c  1626-1661),  an  organist  and  composer  of  harp- 
sichord suites;  Francois  (c  1631~c  1701),  a  harpsi- 
chordist and  violinist,  and  Charles  (1638-79),  an 
organist,  the  father  of  Coupenn  Ie  Grand  It  ex- 
tended to  the  great-grandsons  of  Francois,  the 
second  brother— Pierre  Louis  (1755-89)  and  Fran- 
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001*  Gervais  (1759-1826),  who  were  organists  at 
St.  Gervais  and  composers 

Couperus.  Louis  Mane  Anne  (lwe'  marfi'  an'  k53pa- 
rdts),  1863-1923,  Dutch  novelist  Many  of  This 
novels,  popular  at  home  and  abroad,  have  been 
translated  into  English  Especially  well  known  is 
the  collection  of  four  realistic  novels,  De  Bneken 
der  kleine  Zielen  (1001-3,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Hook  of  the 
Small  Souls,  1932),  containing  SmoJl  Souls,  The 
Later  Life,  The  Twilight  of  the  Souls,  and  Dr 
Adriaan  Noteworthy  also  is  Old  People  and  the 
Things  That  Poet  (Eng  tr,,  1918) 

Courbet,  Gustave  (guatav'  koorba').  1819-77, 
French  painter,  b.  Ornans  He  studied  in  Pan-,, 
but  learned  chiefly  by  copying  masterpieces  in  the 
Louvre  An  avowed  realist,  Courbet  was  always  at 
odds  with  vested  authority,  aesthetic  or  political 
In  1844  his  Wounded  Man  (Louvre)  wu»  rejected 
by  the  Salon  He  first  won  wide  attention  with  his 
L'Apres-Dlner  A  Oman*  (Lille)  m  1849  The  next 
year  he  exhibited  his  famouH  Funeral  at  Ornans 
(Louvre)  These  were  followed  by  other  realistic 
canvases — portraits,  studies  of  landscape  and  ani- 
mals— and,  in  1855,  by  the  well-known  Painter's 
Studio  (Louvre)  Despite  much  official  cnticuun, 
his  prestige  and  influence  were  enormous,  reaching 
their  height  with  his  rejection  of  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  offered  him  by  Napoleon  III  in 
1870  An  atheist,  a  socialist,  and  a  democrat, 
Courbet  under  the  Commune  was  elected  to  the 
chamber  and  in  consequence  was  later  held  respon- 
sible for  the  destruction  of  the  Venddme  column 
A  council  of  war  condemned  him  to  pay  300,000 
francs  In  1873  he  escaped  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  spent  his  few  remaining  years  in  poverty  and 
exile,  but  always  painting  Although  his  aesthetic 
theories  were  not  destined  to  prevail,  his  painting  is 
greatly  admired  for  its  frankness,  vigor,  and  solid 
construction  Courbet  is  represented  in  galleries 
throughout  France  and  America  The  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  has  28  fine  examples  See  Julius 
Meier-Graefe,  Corot  und  Courbet  (1905,  in  German) 

Courcelle,  Daniel  Rcmy,  sieur  de  (danvel'  ram*' 
syur'  d  u  kSorsel') ,  d  1098,  governor  of  New  France 
(1665-72)  Ho  arrived  with  the  intendant  Jean 
Talon,  and  together  they  inaugurated  a  period  of 
peace  and  prosperity  Courcolle  led  (Ibb6)  an 
unsuccessful  winter  raid  upon  the  Mohawk  Indians, 
but  a  campaign  the  next  autumn  under  the  mar- 
quis de  Tracy  and  Courtelle  induced  the  Iroquois 
to  conclude  a  peace  which  was  kept  for  a  number  of 
>ears  In  1671  he  led  to  Lake  Ontario  an  expedi- 
tion which  chose  the  site  for  a  fort  later  established 
as  Fort  Frontenac  Ill-health  led  him  to  request  hw 
recall  to  France  in  1672,  and  Frontenac  took  his 
place  as  governor 

coureurs  de  bois  (kooruV  dubw<i'),  unlicensed 
traders  during  the  French  regime  in  Canada  Tim 
escaped  to  the  woods  and  lived  with  the  Indians 
Traders  were  required  to  be  licensed,  but  to  only 
a  favored  few  were  he  enses  granted  Towards  the 
end  of  the  17th  cent  it  was  estimated  that  one 
third  of  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  colony  were 
coureurs  de  bois,  though  this  may  be  an  exaggera- 
tion They  pla\  ed  an  active  historical  part  m  the 
fur  trade  and  in  exploration. 

Couner,  Paul  Louis  (Paul  Louis  Courier  de  Mere) 
(p61'  Iwe'  koorya,  du  mara').  1772-1825,  French 
political  writer  and  classical  scholar  HIM  transla- 
tion (1810)  of  the  Greek  text  of  Dnphms  and  Chlot 
is  considered  excellent  After  tho  Restoration  he 
devoted  himself  to  writing  trenchant  political 
pamphlets,  the  best  known  of  which  are  Simple 
Discoura  (1821),  for  which  he  was  jailed,  and  Le 
Pamphlet  des  pamphlets  (1824),  remarkable  for  its 
stylistic  brilliance  His  memoirs  and  correspond- 
ence (1828)  have  the  same  original  charm  that 
make  his  literary  works  memorable  He  was  as- 
sassinated, presumably  by  one  of  his  servants 

Courland  or  Kurland  (both  kur'lpd,  Ger  koor'lant), 
Lettish  Kurzeme,  region  and  former  duchy,  W 
Latvia,  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  an  agricultural  and 
wooded  lowland  Liepaja  (Ger  Libau)  and  Vont- 
spils  (Ger  Windau)  are  the  chief  ports  JELOAVV 
(Ger  Miiau)  was  the  historic  capital  The  earlv 
Baltic  tribes — Letts  and  Kurs — who  occupied  tho 
region  were  subjected  in  the  13th  cent  by  the 
LIVONIAN  KNIOHTS  In  1561  the  order  disbanded 
and  its  grand  master  became  the  first  duke  of 
Courland,  under  Polish  nuzeramt>  In  the  North- 
ern War,  it  was  taken  (1701)  b>  Charles  XII  of 
Sweden  Empress  Anna,  who  was,  by  marriage, 
duchess  of  Courland  before  her  ac<  e&non  in  Russia, 
forced  (1737)  tho  nobles  of  Courland  to  elect  her 
favorite,  Ernst  Johann  von  BIKON,  their  duke. 
Russian  influence  be*  ame  paramount,  and  with 
the  third  partition  of  Poland  (1795)  the  duchv 
passed  to  Russia  In  1918  Courland  was  incor- 
porated into  Latvia,  except  for  a  strip  of  the 
southern  coast  which  went  to  Lithuania 

Cournot,  Antoine  Augustm  (atwftn'  oguete'  koornd'). 
1801-77,  French  mathematician  and  economist.  He 
developed  mathematical  theories  of  chance  and 
probability  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  attempt  the 
application  of  mathematics  to  economic  problems 
His  writings  include  Researches  into  the  Mathemat- 
ical Principle*  of  the  Theory  of  Wealth  (1838,  Eng. 
tr  ,  1897) 
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Court,  Antoine  (Stwftn'  k65r'),  1696-1760,  French 
Protestant  preacher,  called  the  Restorer  of  Prot- 
estantism in  France  He  was  successful  in  reorgan- 
ising the  remnants  of  the  persecuted  Calvinwts  in 
France  With  a  price  on  his  head,  he  est  aped  to 
Lausanne  in  1730,  where  lie  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  directing  the  theologu  al  seminary  which  he 
founded 

court,  in  law,  official  bodv  charged  with  adjudicating 
legal  case*  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  judge 
or  judges  who  fill  the  office  and  to  the  courtroom 
Distinct  courts  originate  when  legal  relations  are 
no  longer  entirely  .t  private  matter  Thus,  courts 
do  not  exist  m  a  society  governed  bv  VENDETTA, 
and  thev  are  of  little  consequent e  in  one  where 
COMPOSITION  for  wrongs  is  the  rule  The  most 
ancient  courts  known,  e  g  ,  those  of  Egypt  and 
Babylonia,  wore  semiet  t  lesmstical  institutions 
which  used  religious  rituals  in  deciding  the  issue 
In  Greece  the  functions  of  u  tourt  were  chiefly 
undertaken  bv  assemblies  of  the  people  which 
heard  the  arguments  of  orators  In  Rome  there  is 
a  clear  evolution  of  the  tourt  sv stern  from  pnestlv 
beginnings  to  a  wholly  secular,  luerarchal  organ- 
ization staffed  bv  professional  jurists  (see  ROMAN 
LAW)  Western  Europe  (after  the  collapse  of  Rome) 
and  Anglo-Saxon  England  had  mainly  feudal 
courts  of  limited  territorial  jurisdiction  These 
courts  were  largelv  independent,  and  they  admin- 
istered customary  law,  which  differed  from  place 
to  place  In  England,  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
roval  authority  was  gradual! v  extended  over  the 
feudal  lords  Bv  the  earlv  13th  cent  ,  although 
purely  local  courts  had  not  been  abolished,  there 
was  established  the  supromacv  of  the  central  courts 
which  had  evolved  from  the  Curia  Regis  f  Latin,  - 
long's  court],  namely,  the  Court  of  EXCHBQUKK, 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  King's  Bench 
The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  hoard  c  ases  between 
ordinary  subjects  of  the  king,  while  King's  Bench 
acted  as  a  court  to  hear  ap|K?als  and  cases  involving 
persons  of  high  rank  Soon  itinerant  royal  courts 
were  established  to  spare  civil  litigants  the  labor 
of  coming  to  the  capital  at  Westminster  and  to 
afford  hearings  to  persons  held  on  criminal  charges 
in  count\  jails  B\  the  14th  tent  the  principal 
function  of  the  central  courts  was  to  hear  appeals 
from  the  circuit  courts  Umtv  was  at  least  tem- 
porarily disrupted  bv  the  emergence  (10th  cent ) 
of  EQUITY  as  a  distant  tive  bodv  of  law  administered 
bv  the  chancery  The  conflict  of  jurisdiction  con- 
tinued to  some  extent  until  1875,  when  the  Judica- 
ture Act  of  1873  went  into  effect  It  provides  for  a 
supreme  court  of  judicature,  comprising  the  high 
court  of  justice  and  the  court  of  appeal  The  high 
court  of  justice  (with  jurisdiction  over  England, 
Wales,  and  Northern  Ireland)  is  divided,  purely 
for  administrative  purposes,  into  three  divisions 
chancery,  probate,  divorce,  and  admiralty,  and 
King's  (or  Queen's)  Bench  Appeals  may  be  taken 
from  the  court  of  appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords 
The  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council  hears 
appeals  from  overseas  territories  of  the  British 
Empire  In  the  United  States  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct s\ stems  of  courts,  Federal  and  state,  each 
supreme  in  its  own  sphere  Whenever  a  matter 
simultaneously  affects  the  states  and  the  Federal 
government,  the  Federal  courts,  of  course,  have 
the  dec  isive  power.  The  district  court  is  the  lowest 
Federal  court  Eac  h  state  constitutes  at  least  one 
district,  and  some  of  the  more  populous  states 
(e  g  ,  New  York)  contain  as  many  as  four  districts 
There  are  10  circuit  courts  of  appeals  (each  with 
jurisdiction  over  a  definite  ternton)  and  a  court 
of  appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  these  hear 
appeals  from  the  district  <  ourts  in  the  first  instance 
There  are,  in  addition,  various  specialized  Federal 
courts,  including  the  Court  of  Tax  Appeals  and  the 
Court  of  Claims  Heading  the  Federal  court  sys- 
tem is  the  U  S  SUPREME  COURT  The  tourt  sys- 
tems of  the  states  vary  to  some  degree  At  the 
bottom  of  a  typical  structure  are  local  courts  of 
limited  jurisdiction  (e  g  ,  court  of  the  justit  e  of  the 
peace  and  POLICE  COURT)  and  special  courts  (e  g  , 
court  of  PROBATE)  County  t  ourts,  or  the  equiva- 
lent, exercising  general  criminal  and  civil  jurisdic- 
tion are  on  the  next  level  All  states  have  a  highest 
court  of  appeals,  and  some  also  have  intermediate 
appellate  courts  In  a  few  states  separate  courts  of 
equity  persist  In  addition  to  law  t  ourts  there  are 
ecclesiastical  courts,  arbitral  tribunals  (e  g ,  for 
commercial  and  labor  cases),  administrative  tri- 
bunals (e  g  ,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion), and  courts-martial  (see  MILITARY  LAW) 
court,  a  square  or  enclosed  place,  which  came  to 
mean  the  household  and  establishment  of  the  sov- 
ereign, in  feudal  times  of  a  lord  of  high  rank  as  well 
In  empires  and  absolute  monarchies,  the  court  was 
the  paramount  political  and  cultural  influence;  in 
modern  usage  its  application  is  confined  to  the 
residence,  surroundings,  and  distinguished  associ- 
ates of  sovereign  princes  in  their  private  and  public 
capacities  and  loosely  denominates  the  govern- 
ment of  the  sovereign  Presentation  at  court  (the 
honor  of  being  formally  introduced  to  the  sovereign) 
survives  as  a  social  ceremony 
Courtdale,  borough  (pop  1,039),  Luseme  co.,  NB 
Pa.,  near  Wilkes-Barre,  me.  1897. 
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Courtenay,  William  (kdrt'nS),  c.  1342-1396,  English 
prelate;  son  of  the  earl  of  Devon  As  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (1381-96),  he  was  important  for  his 
condemnation  of  the  doctrines  of  wyclif  and  for 
suppressing  the  Lollards 

Courtenay,  city  (pop  1,737),  on  the  east  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island,  SW  British  Columbia,  on  the 
Courtenay  river  and  NW  of  Victoria 

Courthope,  William  John  (k6rt'6p),  1842-1917,  Eng- 
lish scholar  Ho  completed  in  1889  the  standard 
edition  of  Pope's  works  begun  by  Whitwell  Elwin, 
wrote  his  own  conservative  History  of  English  Po- 
etry (6  vols ,  1895-1910),  and  was  piofessor  of 
poetry  at  Oxford  ftom  1895  to  1901 

court-martial'  see  MILIT\RY  LAW 

Courtney,  Leonard  Henry  Courtney,  1st  Baron 
(kdrt'ne),  1832-1918,  British  statesman  and  jour- 
nalist After  working  for  the  London  7'imea,  he 
was  elec  ted  as  a  Liberal  to  Parliament  in  1875,  but 
disagreed  with  William  Gladstone  on  the  feasibility 
of  Irish  Home  Rule  and  eventually  lost  his  seat  in 
Commons  (1900)  for  his  opposition  to  the  South 
African  War  Ho  was  made  baron  m  1906  He 
consistent  1\  advocated  a  negotiated  peace  in  tho 
First  World  War  See  biography  by  G.  P  Gooch 
(1920) 

Courtois,  Bernard  (bernar'  koortwft'),  1777-1838, 
Front  h  t  hemist  In  1811  he  discovered  iodine  and 
isolated  it  from  seaweed  ash 

Courtois,  Jacques  (shak'  koortwi'),  1621-76,  French 
painter,  also  known  as  Le  Bourguignon  A  pupil  of 
Guido  Rem,  he  spent  much  of  his  life  in  Italy  He 
is  best  known  for  his  spirited  little  pictures  of  cav- 
alry engagements,  four  of  which  are  in  the  Louvre 

Courtrai  (koortrft').  Flemish  Kortnjk  (ktirt'rlk), 
town  (pop  39,701).  West  Flanders,  W  Belgium, 
on  the  Lys  river  A  textile  center  (linen,  totton, 
rayon),  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  impor- 
tant cloth-manufactunng  towns  of  medieval  Flan- 
ders Here  in  1302  the  Flemings  defeated  the  *  rerich 
m  the  first  BATTLE  OK  THE  SPURS  In  tho  First 
World  War,  Courtrai  was  an  important  German 
base  for  the  Ypres  front  The  Church  of  Notre 
Dame  (13th  cent  )  contains  Van  Dyt  k's  Elevation 
of  the  Cross,  the  Church  of  St  Martin  and  the 
Gothic  town  hall  date  from  the  15th  and  16th  cent 
respectively 

courts  of  love*  see  KNIGHTHOOD  AND  CHIVALRY 

court  tennis  is  believed  to  have  originated  (about 
the  14th  cent )  m  medieval  Franco  and  is  the  game 
from  whit  h  most  modern  ra<  quet  games  descend 
Court  tennis  was  patronized  after  1500  bv  both 
French  and  English  royalty — and  is  often  called 
tennis  royal — but  it  died  out  in  the  18th  ( ent  The 
game  was  revived  in  the  19th  cent  ,  and  in  1876  the 
first  court  was  opened  in  the  United  States  Court 
tennis  is  pla>ed  on  an  indoor,  cement  court  110 
ft  by  38  ft ,  whu  h  is  surrounded  by  four  walls  30 
ft  high  A  plaver  hits  the  ball — made  of  tightly- 
wound  cloth — with  a  16-oume  racquet,  over  the 
center  net  and  plays  the  surface  of  the  floor,  the 
walls,  and  the  ceiling  to  put  the  ball  out  of  reat  h 
of  the  opponent  The  SM  oruig  of  the  game  is  in- 
tricate, and  points  are  also  made  b\  hitting  the 
ball  uito  a  number  of  openings  in  the  walls  Tom 
Pettitt  and  Pierre  Etc  hebaster,  professionals,  and 
Jay  Gould,  amateur,  have  been  tho  greatest  court 
tennis  players  m  the  United  States  In  Dec  ,  1949, 
the  66-year-old  Etc  hebaster  sue  c  essfully  defended 
the  world's  professional  championship,  which  ho 
has  held  since  1927.  against  Ogden  Phipps,  eight- 
time  winner  of  the  U  S  amateur  title  See  Allison 
Danzig,  The  Racquet  Game  (1930) 

Courvule,  town  (pop  2,011),  S  Que  ,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  NE  of  Quebec 

Couse,  Eanger  Irving  (kous),  1866-1936,  American 
painter,  b  Sagmaw,  Mich  ,  studied  at  tho  National 
Academy  of  Design,  Now  York,  and  with  Bougue- 
reau  in  Pans  He  worked  for  some  years  in  Taos, 
N  Mex  ,  and  is  best  known  for  his  scenes  of  Ameri- 
can Indian  life  He  is  represented  in  loading  galler- 
ies throughout  the  United  States 

Coushatta  (kou'sha'tu),  cotton  town  (pop  1,289), 
parish  seat  of  Red  River  parish,  NW  La  ,  near  the 
Red  River  SE  of  Shreveport,  settled  c  1870.  It  was 
the  scone  of  Reconstruction  riots 

Cousin,  Jean  (zha'  kooze'),  c  1490-c  1560,  cele- 
brated French  painter,  designer,  sculptor,  and 
writer  To  him  have  been  attnbuted  the  designs 
for  the  windows  in  Sainte-Chapelle  at  Vincennes 
and  various  churches  of  Sens  and  Paris,  a  painting, 
The  Last  Judgment  (Louvre) ,  some  of  the  sculpture 
of  the  tomb  of  Admiral  Chabot  (Louvre) ,  a  series  of 
wood  engravings  illustrating  Joan  Le  Clerc's  Bible, 
and  treatises  on  perspective  and  portraiture  The 
last-named  treatise,  as  well  as  some  of  the  glass 
painting,  is  now  attributed  rather  to  his  son  and 
pupil,  Jean  Cousin  (c  1522-c  1590),  whose  work 
has  been  confused  with  that  of  his  father 

Cousin,  Victor  (vektdr'),  1792-1867,  French  educa- 
tional leader  and  philosopher,  founder  of  the  eclec- 
tic school  He  lectured  at  the  Sor bonne  from  1815 
until  1821,  when  political  reaction  forced  him  out 
Recalled  to  teaching  in  1828,  Cousin  was  named  in 
1830  to  the  council  of  public  instruction  and  was 
made  councilor  of  state  In  1832  he  became  a  peer 
of  France,  and  m  1840  he  accepted  the  position  of 
minister  of  public  instruction.  He  became  vu> 


tually  the  arbiter  of  educational  and  philosophical 
matters  His  chief  works  m  education  were  the 
complete  reorganisation  and  centralisation  of  tho 
primary  system  and  the  establishment  of  a  policy 
of  philosophical  freedom  m  the  universities.  Cousin 
was  a  remarkable  lecturer  He  did  not  develop  a 
system  of  his  own  but  sought  to  combine  the  empir- 
ical elements  of  the  Scottish  school  with  the  ideal- 
ism of  Hegel  and  Scholhng  He  argued,  in  his 
eclecticism,  that  each  philosophy  is  an  interpreta- 
tion of  consciousness  from  a  particular  point  of  view 
and  therefore  has  elements  of  truth  within  it 
Through  intuition  ono  can  grasp  the  truth  m  each 
theory  and  arrive  at  a  complete  theory  His  grasp 
of  the  history  of  philosophy  was  unusual,  his  pres- 
entation was  brilliant,  and  his  wide  understanding 
of  diverse  positions  was  sympathetic  Cousin's 
works  include  Fragments  philosophique*  (1826),  Du 
vrai,  du  beau  et  du  Inen  (1836,  Kng  tr  ,  Lectures  on 
the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good,  1854),  various 
studies  of  educational  systems,  a  brilliant  translation 
of  Plato,  and  histories  of  philosophy  See  George 
Boas,  French  Philosophies  of  the  Romantic  Period 
(1925) 

Cousin-Montauban,  Charles  Ouillaume  Marie:  see 
PALIKVO 

Cousins,  Samuel,  1801-87,  English  mezzotint  en- 
graver He  is  famous  for  his  interpretations  in 
mezzotint  of  the  work  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
but  his  plates,  over  200  m  number,  also  include 
reproductions  of  tho  work  of  Thomas  Gainsborough, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  John  Millais,  and  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer  A  collection  of  his  mezzotints  is 
in  the  British  Museum  See  biography  by  Alfred 
Whitman  (1904) 

Coustou  (koostoo'),  family  of  French  sculptors 
Nicolas  Coustou  (nekdltt')r  1658-1733,  studied  with 
his  undo,  Antome  Coysevox,  with  whom  he  later 
collaborated  on  the  decorations  at  Marlv  and  at 
Versailles  He  became  rector  and  chancellor  of  the 
Acad6mie  royale  do  Pemture  et  do  Sculpture 
Among  his  best-known  works  are  IM  Seine  et  la 
Marne,  La  Saone  (Tmlenes  Gardens),  and  the  bas- 
relief,  Passage  du  Rhin  (Louvre)  His  brother, 
Guulaume  Coustou  (geyom'),  1677-1746,  studied 
with  Coysevox  and  in  Rome  Returning  to  Pans 
he  worked  at  Versailles  and  at  Marly  He  is  fa- 
mous for  ms  colossal  group,  The  Oiean  and  the  Med- 
iterranean, at  Marly,  and  above  all  for  his  Horses 
of  Marly  at  the  entrance  of  the  Champs  Elvsees, 
Pans  His  son,  Guulaume  Coustou,  the  younger, 
1716-77,  was  also  a  noted  sculptor 

Coutchichmg   see  ARCHEOZOIC  BRA 

Couthon,  Georges  (zh&rzh'  kooto'),  17557-1794, 
French  revolutionist  An  able  lawyer,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  (1791)  ami 
the  Convention  (1792),  joined  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  (1793),  and  shared  v,  ith  ROBKBPIERRE 
and  Saint-Just  in  tho  triumvirate  of  the  Tciror, 
having  gradually  turned  from  moderate  views  to 
tho  most  fanatic  Jacobinism  Though  partially 
paralyzed,  he  led  the  aimv  that  took  Lyons  from 
the  counterrovolutiomsts  (179.1),  but  as  a  commis- 
sioner there  he  pioved  surprisingly  lenient,  in  con- 
trast with  his  successor,  Collot  d'Hei  bois  Couthon 
fell  on  9  Thermidor  and  was  guillotined 

Couture,  Thomas  (t6mn/  kootur'),  1815-79,  French 
painter,  pupil  of  Gros  and  Delarocho  He  achieved 
fame  with  his  Lore  of  Money  (Toulouse)  and  Romans 
in  the  Decadence  of  the  Empire  (Louvre)  Unable  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  life  of  an  official  painter  under 
Napoleon  III,  he  retired  to  tho  country  at  the 
height  of  his  career  His  Day  Dreams  is  m  tho 
Metropolitan  Museum  See  "Couture"  in  J  C  Van 
Dyke,  Modern  French  Masters  (1896) 

Couza,  Alexander  John,  see  CU/A,  ALEXANDER 
JOHN 

Couzens,  James  (ku'zunz),  1872-1930,  U  S  Senator, 
industrialist,  and  philanthropist,  b  Ontario,  Can- 
ada He  moved  (1887)  to  Detroit,  and  after  ho 
entered  (1903)  into  partnership  with  Henry  Ford, 
he  became  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  In  1919  he  sold  his 
interests  to  the  Fords  for  $35,000,000  As  mayor 
(1919-22)  of  Detroit,  Couzens  installed  municipal 
street  railways  Serving  (1922-36)  m  the  US 
Senate,  he  acted  with  the  Progressive  Republicans, 
advocatuig  such  measuies  as  high,  graduated  in- 
come taxes  and  public  ownership  of  utilities  He 
established  the  Children's  Fund  of  Michigan  with 
$10,000,000,  gave  $1,000.000  for  relief  in  Detroit, 
and  began  a  loan  fund  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped His  support  of  the  New  Deal  cost  him 
(1936)  the  senatorial  renominatum 

Covadonga  (kovudong'gu,  kcVvaddn'ga),  hamlet, 
Oviedo  prov ,  N  Spain,  m  Astunas  It  gave  its 
name  to  a  battle  fought  near  by  sometime  between 
718  and  725,  this  first  victory  of  the  Christians  over 
the  Moors  had  great  symbolic  significance  m  the 
Christian  reconquest  of  Spain  Legend  says  that  a 
cave  near  Covadonga  waa  the  refuge  of  King 
PELAYO 

Covarrubias,  Miguel  (megal'  kovar-roo'beiiB),  1902-, 
American  artist,  b  Mexico  city,  self-taught.  He 
went  to  New  York  in  1923  and  won  prompt  recog- 
nition as  a  brilliant  illustrator,  stage  designer,  and 
caricaturist  His  caricatures  ana  drawings  for 
Vanity  Fair  and  the  New  Yorker  are  probably  his 
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best-known  work.  Covairubias  is  also  a  painter, 
lithographer,  and  writer  His  Island  of  Bali,  was 
published  m  1937 

covenant  (kQ'vununt)  [0  Fr  ,- agreement],  m  the 
Bible  and  m  theology,  explicit  promise  of  God  to 
man  In  law  a  covenant  IB  a  contract  under  seal 
or  an  agreement  by  deed  In  Scottish  history  the 
various  pacts  among  the  religions  opponents  of 
episcopacy  were  called  covenants  (here  pronounced 
kuvun&nts') ,  those  who  agreed  to  the  pacts  were 
the  COVENANTERS  The  constitution  of  the  League 
of  Nations  was  called  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
A  covenant  is  made  upon  condition  of  the  fulfill- 
ment of  certain  obligations  The  covenants  m  the 
Bible  are  not  contractual  because  they  are  not 
agreements  between  equal  parties,  in  general,  God 
promised  gratuitously  to  man  some  specific  good 
if  man  should  have  given  God  the  obedience  and 
love  due  Hun  In  the  covenant  of  God  and  Noah, 
He  agreed  never  again  to  destroy  nian  bv  a  flood 
and  set  the  rainbow  in  the  sk\  as  the  sign  of  the 
covenant  (Gen  9)  The  covenants  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  established  Israel  us  God's 
e  hosen  people  and  promised  Canaan  to  them  (Gen 
17,  26  1  5,  28  10-16,  32  24-32)  Tho  culmination 
of  God's  covenants  with  Israel  comes  in  His 
promises  and  delivery  of  the  Law  of  Moses  This 
provides  the  theme  of  Exodus  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
and  Deuteronomy  The  great  covenant  with  Israel 
is  called  in  Christian  theologv  the  Old  Covenant, 
localise  Jesus  is  believed  to  have  come  to  fulfill 
it  and  set  up  a  new  and  l>ettci  covenant  (Mat 
5  17,18,  Gal  4,  Heb  8-10)  This  theology  is  be- 
hind the  conventional  names  of  the  two  parts  of 
the  Bible,  for  testament  in  the  expressions  "Old 
Testament"  and  "New  Testament"  is  deiived 
from  a  Latin  mistranslation  of  a  Greek  word  used 
in  the  Septuagmt  for  covenant  In  Protestant 
theology  the  covenant  is  especially  prominent  in 
the  teaching  of  COCCEIUS  In  English  law,  cove- 
nants are  agreements  entered  into  bv  deed  One 
of  the  parties  promises  to  perform  or  not  to  pel  form 
e  ertain  ae  ts,  or  states  that  something  has  or  will 
l>e  done,  or  has  not  or  will  not  be  done  Covenants 
are  bound  by  the  same  rules  as  other  contracts  and 
are  variously  classified  Thete  are  affirmative,  alter- 
native,  auxiliary,  collateral,  concurrent,  doclara- 
tn  e,  dependent,  executory,  express,  and  independ- 
ent covenants,  and  covenants  in  law,  covenants  for 
title,  covenants  of  seizin,  covenants  of  warranty, 
and  others  The  express  promise  contained  in  a 
covenant  is  its  most  charm  tenstie  feature  and  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  a  bond,  which  is  a  simple  record 
of  indebtedness  The  scaling  and  delivery  of  a  cove- 
nant is  an  essential  element  of  its  validity  The 
covenantor  is  the  paitv  bound  to  pet  form  the 
stipulation  of  a  covenant,  the  covenantee  is  the 
party  in  whose  favor  the  covenant  is  made 
Covenanters  (kuvunftn'turz),  in  .Scottish  history, 
gioups  of  people  bound  bv  oath  to  sustain  each 
other  m  the  defense  of  Presbvteiianism  The 
covenant  of  1581  sought  to  combat  Catholicism  in 
Scotland  The  National  Covenant  of  16 W,  copied 
nfter  it,  aimed  to  unite  the  Scots  in  opposition  to 
the  episcopal  innovations  of  Archbishop  LAUD, 
cspee  mlly  the  use  of  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Praver  The  Covenanters  succ  ossfully  resisted  the 
king's  armies  in  the  BISHOPS'  WARS  (1639-40) 
In  the  wars  of  the  Pi  HITAN  Ktvoi  JJTION,  they 
supported  Parliament  onlv  after  Parliament  had 
iu  cepted  (1643)  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
wlu<  h  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Presby- 
terian state  church  in  England  and  Ireland  This 
possibility  was  destroved,  however,  when  the  In- 
dependents m  the  army  secured  control  of  affairs 
and  broke  the  power  of  Parliament  (1648  49) 
Charles  II  accepted  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant in  1650  in  order  to  secure  Scottish  help  m  his 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  regain  the  throne  The 
power  of  the  Covenanters  was  broken  bv  Crom- 
well's conquest  of  Scotland  (1650)  After  the 
Restoration  the  Covenanters  continued  to  lesist 
the  attempts  of  Charles  II  and  lames  II  to  impose 
episcopacy  on  them  This  was  the  period  when  the 
Covenanters  were  subjected  to  alternate  attempts 
to  pacifv  them  and  to  hunt  them  down  They 
stubbornly  opposed  all  attempts  at  persuasion  or 
coerc  ion  The  result  was  a  series  of  new  c  ompacts  of 
resistance  among  the  Covenanters  and  new  at- 
tempts to  suppress  them  Such  battles  as  that  of 
Bothwoll  Bridge  (1679)  were  notable,  and  the  op- 
position of  Richard  Cameron  and  his  followers,  who 
issued  the  Sanquhar  Declaration  in  1680,  was 
repressed  in  blood  Yet  the  spirit,  and  even  the 
sect,  of  Cameron  wont  on  The  troubles  ended 
with  the  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688  Hee  J  K 
Hewison,  Thr  Covenanter*  (1908) 
Covent  Garden  (ku'vunt),  opera  house  m  London  on 
the  site  of  the  theater  opened  in  1732  by  John 
KICK  The  names  of  many  famous  actors  are  as- 
sociated with  the  old  playhouse — Garnck,  Mrs 
Siddons,  Peg  Woffington,  and  the  Kembles  It 
burned  in  1808  and  wan  replaced  in  1856  by  a  thea- 
ter which  burned  m  the  same  year  The  pres- 
ent opera  house  was  built  in  1858,  m  it  Patti,  Mali- 
bran,  Albam,  and  Caruso  performed  See  E  B 
Chancellor,  Annals  of  Covent  Garden  and  Its  Neigh- 
borhood (1930) 
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Coventry  (kftv'untre),  city  (1931  pop  167,083,  1947 
estimated  pop  248,400),  Warwickshire,  England, 
on  the  (Sherbourne  river  and  NNE  of  Warwick 
Narrow  streets,  old  houses,  vestiges  of  town  walls, 
and  remains  of  old  churches  testify  to  the  citv's 
14th-century  founding  Its  industry  was  first  con- 
nected with  textile  manufacture  ("Coventry  true 
blue"  woolens),  its  products  now  include  auto- 
mobiles and  bicycles,  aircraft  and  aircraft  engines 
telephone  and  electrical  equipment,  watches,  arti- 
ficial silk  and  other  textiles,  and  tools  Since  1914 
it  has  been  an  important  c  enter  for  the  produ<  turn 
of  airplanes  and  munitions  On  Nov  14-15,  1940, 
Coventry  was  subjected  to  an  air  raid  of  intense 
destructiveness  Homes,  business  premises,  fac- 
tories, hospitals,  churches,  and  publjc  utilities  were 
destroyed,  there  were  many  casualties,  and  thou- 
sands were  rendered  homeless  Tho  14th-centurv 
Cathedral  of  St  Michael  was  destrov  ed  (except  the 
spire)  Fac  tones  were  operating  shortlv  after  the 
bombing,  and  plans  for  a  new,  interdenominational 
cathedral  were  laid  In  a  later  raid  (April,  1941)  St 
Mary's  Hall,  a  guild  meeting  place  in  the  14th 
cent,  was  destroved  Other  notable  buildings, 
most  of  which  were  damaged  to  some  extent  m  the 
air  raids,  me  hide  Bablake  and  Ford's  hospitals  (16th 
cent ),  Christ  ( 'hurc  h,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, and  the  c  ounc  il  house  A  Benedictine  abbey 
was  founded  here  c  1043  bv  Ladv  Godiva  and  her 
husband,  Leofru  Later  Coventry  bee  ame  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric  ,  its  monastic  c  athedral  was  demol- 
ished under  Henrv  VIII  There  is  a  monument  to 
martyrs  burned  in  the  reign  of  Henrv  VIII  From 
1678  until  recentlv  pageants  of  Lad>  Godiva  and 
Peoning  Tom  were  held,  perpetuating  the  legend, 
celebrated  by  Tennvson,  of  Godiva'h  ride  to  free 
the  townspeople  from  burdensome  taxes  Tho 
Coventry  Plavs  (15th  cent )  are  among  the  mont 
famous  miracle  plays  The  citv  was  the  meeting 
place  of  Bolmgbroke  (later  Henrv  IV)  and  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  as  related  in  Shakspere's  Ruhard  II, 
and  of  parliaments  under  Henrv  IV  and  Henrv  VI 
(called  the  Parliament  Diabohcum  because  at- 
tainders were  passed  against  Ric  hard,  duke  of 
York)  The  phrase-  "to  send  to  Coventiy,"  mean- 
ing to  ostrac  ize  sex  tally,  is  of  unc  ertain  origin  See 
M  D  Harris,  The  Story  of  Coventry  (191 1) 
Coventry  1  Town  (pop  2,102),  NE  Conn  ,  bordered 
by  the  Wilhmantic,  settled  c  1700,  me  1711  Silk 
goods  are  produced  Nathan  Hale,  Revolutionary 
hero,  was  born  here  2  Town  (pop  6,998),  W  R  I  , 
SW  of  Providence  set  off  from  Warwick  and  me 
1741  Washington  village  is  the  administrative 
c  enter  Lace  and  textiles  are  produc  ed 
Coventry  Plays  see  MIRACLK  PI  AY 
cover  crop,  green  temporal  v  ctop  sown  for  improv- 
ing the  soil,  especially  in  connection  with  fruit- 
growing Seed  sown  in  late  summer  or  fall  attains 
enough  growth  to  protect  the  ground  in  winter  It 
also  stores  up  food  which  becomes  available  to  the 
orchard  later,  helps  check  erosion,  and  is  sometimes 
used  to  e  hec  k  the  growth  of  some  fruits  when  thev 
reach  matuntv  bv  supplying  a  plant  that  will  com- 
pete with  the  tree  for  the  nutriment  in  the  soil 
Cover  crops  are  often  the  first  means  used  to  re- 
habilitate land  which  has  become  run  down  as  the 
result  of  poor  farming  prac  ticos  and  noglee  t 
Leguminous  plants,  such  as  clovers,  vetches,  and 
soybeans,  and  nonlegummous,  such  as  rv  e,  barU*\ , 
wheat,  buckwheat,  and  turnips,  and  various  com- 
binations of  crops  are  used  for  this  puri>osc  See 
also  CATC  H  CROP 

Coverdale,  Mtles,  1488-1569,  English  tianslator  of 
the  Biuifc,  educated  at  Cambridge  He  was  or- 
dained (1514)  and  entered  the  Augustmians  He 
was  a  friend  of  Thomas  More  and  Thomas  Crom- 
well and  oarly  distinguished  himself  for  his  lack  of 
orthodoxy  and  his  study  of  the  Bible  In  15  i5 
Coverdale  published  an  English  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible,  probablv  largely  with  the  aid  of  Ger- 
man versions,  Tvndalo's  Pentateuch  and  New 
Testament,  and  the  Vulgate  He  was  a  principal 
collaborator  in  the  Groat  Bible  (15,30)  and  edited 
that  of  1540,  known  as  Cranmer's  Bible  On  the 
fall  (1540)  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  Coverdale  went 
to  the  Continent,  but  ho  returned  (1548)  and  en- 
joyed high  favor  under  Edward  VI  Ho  assisted 
.with  the  first  BOOK  OK  COMMOV  PRAY*  it  and  served 
as  bishop  of  Exeter  from  1551  to  1553  On  Marv's 
accession  he  lost  his  bishopric  and  again  left  Eng- 
land Aftei  Elizabeth's  succession,  ho  resumed  his 
life  in  England,  where  ho  was  widelv  known  foi 
his  eloquent  sermons  and  addresses  Coverdalo 
was  rector  of  St  Magnus,  London  Bridge,  from 
1563  to  1566  See  his  writings  and  letters  (ed  by 
George  Pearson,  2  vols  ,  1844-4b),  Henrv  Guppv, 
Miles  Coverdale  and  the  English  Bible  (1935) 
covered  wagon,  see  CoNF8Toej\  WAOON  and  PHviRit 

SC  HOONEK 

Coverley,  Sir  Roger  de   see  ROUFR  I>K  Cov  I^RLM 
Covilhfi  (k6veyaO,  town  (pop    10,488),  E  central 
Portugal,  in  Beira  Baixa  prov  ,  NW  of  Castelo 
Branco  and  E  of  Coimbra     It  had  a  famous  fair 
in  medieval  times  and  is  still  a  trade  center  as 
well  as  a  textile  milling  town 
Covina  (kftve'nu),  city  (pop   3,049),  m  El  Monte 
township,  H  Calif  ,  E  of  Los  Angeles,  laid  out  1885, 
me    1901     Citrus  fruits  are  packed  and  shipped 
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Covington  (knv'-)  1  City  (pop  3,900),  co  seat  of 
Newton  co.,  N  central  Ga  ,  SE  of  Atlanta,  me  as 
a  town  1822,  as  a  <  ity  1854.  It  is  a  processing  and 
market  center  in  a  cotton  area  2  City  (pop  2,096), 
c  o  seat  of  Fountain  co  ,  W  Ind  ,  on  the  Wabash 
and  N  of  Terre  Haute,  laid  out  1826  3  City  (pop 
02,018),  a  co  seat  of  Kenton  co  ,  N  Kv  ,  on  the 
Ohio  where  the  Licking  enters  Bridges  connect 
with  Cincinnati  across  the  Ohio  and  with  Newport 
across  the  Licking  \  ferry  and  a  tavern  were 
established  here  c  1801,  the  city  was  settled  in 
1812,  laid  out  in  1815,  and  incorporated  in  1834 
The  sec  ond  largest  city  in  Kentuckv ,  Covington  is 
an  industrial  center,  with  railroad  shops  and  to- 
bacco and  meat-packing  plants,  numerous  manu- 
factures me  lude  X-ray  equipment,  liquor,  machine 
tools,  and  wire  goods  Among  the  points  of  interest 
are  the  suspension  bridge  to  Cincinnati  (designed 
byj  A  Roeblmg),  Devou  Park,  8t  Mary's  Cathe- 
dral, the  tmv  chapel  at  Monte  Casino,  Latcmia 
race  track,  the  Carneal  House  (1815),  the  bovhood 
home  of  Daniel  Carter  Beard,  and  the  birthplace 
of  Irank  Duveneck  The  eitv  is  the  seat  of  Villa 
Madonna  College  4  Town  (pop  4,123),  parish 
seat  of  St  Tammanv  parish,  SE  La  ,  near  Lake 
Pontc  hart  ram,  settled  1769  as  Wharton,  me  181  i, 
renamed  1816  It  is  in  an  orange-growing  area, 
and  a  near-bv  state  park  offers  rec  reational  facilities 
5  Village  (pop  1,945),  \\  Ohio.  NNW  of  Davton, 
settled  1807,  me  1835  It  is  a  farm  trade  center 
with  creameries  and  tobacco  warehouses  6  Town 
(pop  3,513),  co  seat  of  Tipton  eo  ,  W  Tenn  ,  near 
the  Mississippi  and  Hatchie  rivers  NNE  of  Mem- 
phis, in  a  cotton  area  7  Industrial  town  (pop 
6,300),  western  Va  ,  SW  of  Staunton,  in  the  Jack- 
son river  vallev  surrounded  by  mountains,  laid  out 
1819  me  1902  It  is  near  iron  and  coal  fields  and 
has  textile,  pulp,  and  paper  mills  The  courthouse 
of  Alleghanv  co  is  here 
cow  see  C\TTI<E  and  PAimiNc} 
Cowan  (kou'un),  town  (pop  1,461),  S  Tenn  ,  WNW 
of  Chattanooga,  in  a  faim  area,  settled  1826,  me 
1921  Near  by  is  the  Cumberland  Mt  railroad 
tunnel 
Cowansvtlle,  town  (pop  3,486),  S  Que  ,  on  the  south 

branch  of  the  ^  amaska  am!  SE  of  Montreal 
Coward,  Noel,  1899-,  English  playwright,  actor, 
director,  and  musical  composer  He  fit  st  appeared 
on  the  stage  m  1910  and  lieeame  known  when  ho 
acted  m  his  play  Tht  Vortex  (1924)  His  great 
•versatility  and  sophisticated  wit  are  found  in  such 
works  as  Fallen  Angel*  (1925),  Hay  Fever  (1925), 
Easy  Virtue  (1925),  Xiroero  (1927).  Thit  Year  of 
Grace  (1928),  a  musical  revue,  hitter  Sweet  (1929). 
an  opei  et  t  a  Pru  ate  Li  pet  ( MHO) ,  Caealcade  ( 1 93 1 ) , 
i)unffnfor  Luing  (1933) ,  i'nnrtrsatwn  Pure  (1934) , 
Point  Valame  (1934),  Tonight  ai  8  SO  (1935),  a 
series  of  nine  short  pla\  s,  Blithe  Spirit  (1941) ,  and 
Present  Laughtir  (1943)  He  wrote,  directed,  and 
acted  in  the  stirring  him.  In  Which  We  fierce  and 
wrote,  diree  ted,  ind  produced  This  Happy  Hreed 
and  Jinef  Encounter  See  his  autobiographical 
works,  Present  Indicative  (1937)  and  Middle  East 
Diary  (1944) 

cowbird,  New  World  bird  of  the  blackbird  and  oriole 
family  The  male  eastern,  or  common,  cowbird 
(sometimes  called  cow  blackbird)  is  a  glossy  blaek 
bud,  about  S  in  long,  with  a  brown  head  and 
breast  Most  species  lay  their  eggs  in  other  birds' 
nests,  victimizing  especially  vireos,  warblers,  spar- 
rows, and  flycatchers  A  few  birds  recognize  the 
alien  egg  and  toss  it  out,  desert  the  nest,  or  cover 
it  with  a  new  floor,  but  most  of  them  incubate  the 
egg  and  labor  to  feed  the  oversized  intruder,  while' 
their  own  smaller  offspring  are  crowded  out  01 
starved  Known  in  eailv  days  as  buffalo  birds  be- 
cause thev  attended  the  buffalo,  cowbirds  now  fol- 
low cattle  in  ordei  to  feed  on  insects  which  the 
animals  stir  up  as  they  walk  Cowbirds  also  eat 
seeds  Related  birds  are  the  bronzed,  the  Cahfoi  ma, 
the  dwarf,  the  Nevada,  and  the  red-eyed  cowbirds 
cowboys,  m  American  historv  1  Tory  marauders 
adherents  to  the  British  cause  in  the  American 
Revolution,  who  infested  the  neutral  ground  in 
Westchester  co  ,  N  Y  ,  and  plundered  their  patriot 
opponents  Patriot  marauders,  in  the  same  terri- 
torv  at  the  same  penod,  were  called  skinners  2 
Mounted  men  emploved  as  herders  cm  cattle 
ranches  of  the  W  Tinted  States  Thev  were  more 
important  and  picturesque  in  the  da\s  before  the 
vast  ranches  were  fenced,  when  their  duties  con- 
sisted of  driving  cattlo  to  pasture  and  water,  brand- 
ing them  at  the  roundup,  protecting  them  from 
wild  animals  and  thieves,  and  driving  them  to  the 
shipping  point  At  the  present  time  their  duties 
are  not  as  dangerous  as  foimerlv,  but  cowboys  are 
still  fearless  and  expert  horsemen,  skilled  with  the 
lasso  and  in  all  details  of  their  work  See  ROUNDUP 
and  ROOF  o  See  Emerson  Hough,  The  Story  of  the 
Cowboy  (1912),  Douglas  Branch,  The  Cowboy  and 
His  Intei  pntera  (1926),  Philip  A  Rollins,  The 
Cowboy  (rev  ed  ,  1936) ,  E  E  Dale,  The  Range 
Cattle  Industry  (1938)  and  Cow  Country  (1942), 
John  A  Lomax  and  Alan  Lomax,  Cowboy  Songs 
and  Other  Frontier  Ballads  (new  ed  ,  1948). 
Cowdry,  Edmund  Vincent  (kou'dro),  1888-,  Ameri- 
can biologist,  b  Macleod,  Alta.,  grad.  Umv  of 
Toronto,  1909,  Ph  D  Univ  of  Chicago,  1913  In 
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COWELL 

1909  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  became  a 
naturalized  citixen  in  1980  He  taught  anatomy 
at  the  UniT  of  Chicago  (1909-13),  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins (1913-17),  and  at  Peking  Union  Medical  Col- 
lege (1917-21)  From  1921  to  1928  he  was  an 
associate  member  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  AH 
a  member  of  scientific  expeditions  he  traveled 
widely  From  1928  he  taught  at  Washington  Univ  , 
first  as  professor  of  cytology  (to  1941),  then  as 
professor  of  anatomy  (aftei  1941)  He  edited  Gen- 
eral Cytology  (1924),  Special  Cytology  (1928), 
Human  Biology  and  Racial  Welfare  (1930),  and 
Problems  of  Ageing  (1<W9)  and  wrote  Textbook  of 
Hittology  (1934)  and  Microscopic  Technique  (1943) 
Cowell,  Henry  Dixon  (kou'vll),  1897-,  American 
composer  and  pianist,  b  Menlo  Pork,  Calif  ,  largely 
self-educated,  studied  musicology  m  Berlm  (1921  - 
32)  Ho  has  experimented  much  with  new  musical 
resources,  in  his  piano  compositions  he  introduced 
the  tone  cluster,  played  with  the  arm  or  the  fist, 
and  wrote  compositions  to  be  played  directly  on 
the  strings  of  the  piano  He  founded  (1927)  New 
Music,  a  quarterly  for  the  publication  of  music  by 
contemporary  American  and  European  composers 
In  1932,  with  the  help  of  Leon  Theremin,  he  in- 
vented the  rhythmicon,  a  device  which  produces 
all  kinds  of  rhythms  and  cross-rhythms  mechan- 
ically, and  for  it  he  wrote  a  concerto  (1932)  Hia 
appointments  include  the  directorship  of  muaic 
(1930-36,  1940-)  of  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research  He  wrote  New  Musical  Resources  (1930) 
and  edited  American  Composers  on  American  Music 
a  Symposium  (1933) 

Cowes  (kouz),  urban  district  (1931  pop  10.171, 1943 
estimated  pop  18,022),  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Eng- 
land, SSE  of  Southampton  It  is  a  seaport,  ship- 
building center,  and  resort  Henry  VIII  had  strong 
forts  here  Cowes  became  headquarters  of  the 
Royal  Yacht  Club  m  1856,  and  regattas  are  held 
annually  Queen  Victoria  lived  m  OSBORNE  HOUSE, 
near  the  eastern  part  of  the  town 
Coweta  (kSwe'tu),  town  (pop  1,455),  E  Okla  ,  SE 
of  Tul*a  Settled  first  by  Indians  and  incorporated 
in  1900,  it  remains  an  Indian  center 
Cowles,  Henry  Chandler  (kolz),  1869-1939,  Ameri- 
can botanist,  b  Kensington,  Conn  ,  grad  Oberlm, 
1893,  Ph  D  Univ  of  Chicago.  1898  He  taught  at 
the  Univ  of  Chicago  from  1902  to  1934  (as  chair- 
man of  the  botany  department  from  1925)  From 
1925  to  1934  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Botanical 
Gazette.  He  contributed  to  the  early  development 
of  plant  ecology,  including  the  physiographic  and 
comparative  phases  and  ecological  relations  of 
sand-dune  vegetation 

Cowiey,  Abraham  (k6o'~,  kou'-),  1618-67,  English 
poet,  one  of  the  METAPHYSICAL  POETS  He  lived  m 
Chertsey,  where  his  home  is  preserved  Strongly 
influenced  by  Spenser,  Cowiey  produced  a  preco- 
cious volume  of  verse,  Poetical  Blossoms  (1633), 
four  years  before  entering  Cambridge  At  the  uni- 
versity he  became  a  fellow  in  1640,  and  during  his 
residence  he  wrote  three  plays  and  began  his  &crip- 
tural  epic  Damdeis  (1656),  in  which  he  used  the 
couplet  as  a  vehicle  for  nauative  veise  A  royalist, 
he  left  Cambridge  in  1643  and  for  the  next  12  years 
served  as  an  agent  for  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  The 
Mistress  (1647)  shows  his  debt  to  Donne,  and  Poems 
(1656)  includes  "Pindanque  Odes,"  modeled  after 
PINDAR,  and  his  famous  elegies  on  Richard  Crash- 
aw  and  William  Hervey  Verses  on  Several  Occa- 
sions (1663)  includes  "To  the  Royal  Society,"  an 
ode  celebrating  the  society  whose  cauae  he  had 
taken  up  in  the  prose  essay  Proposition  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Experimental  Philosophy  ( 1 66 1 )  Large- 
ly because  of  the  excessive  cleverness  of  his  veise, 
his  popularity  waned  in  the  face  of  the  neoclassical 
reaction ,  his  return  to  favor  has.come  in  the  last  50 
years  See  biography  by  A  H  Nethercot  (1931) 
Cowiey,  Hannah,  1743-1809,  English  poet  and  dram- 
atist One  of  the  DELLA  CRUSCANH,  she  contributed 
under  the  name  Alma  Matilda  sentimental  verses 
to  the  World  Her  most  successful  comedy  was  The 
Belle's  Stratagem  (1782) 
cow  lily:  see  POND  LILY 
Cowloon:  see  HONO  KONG. 

cowpea  or  black-eyed  bean,  tender  annual  plant 
(Viona  nnensit)  of  many  varieties,  grown  for  for- 
age, to  some  extent  for  human  food,  and  as  a  COVER 
CROP  To  the  8  United  States  it  i»  what  alfalfa  and 
clover  are  to  the  West  and  North  It  is  also  called 
the  China  bean  See  Cowpea*  Culture  and  Varieties 
and  Cowpeas  Utilitatum  (U  8  Dept  of  Agricul- 
ture, Farmers'  Buls  1148  and  1153) 
Cowpeat  (kou'pfns,  kup'-).  town  (pop.  1.343),  NW 
8  C  ,  c  8  mi  ENE  6f  Spartanburg.  The  battle 
fought  (Jan  17,  1781)  m  the  CAROLINA  CAMP\IGN 
of  the  American  Revolution  is  marked  by  a  national 
battlefield  site  (one  acre,  est  1929),  just  north  of 
the  town 

Cowper,  William  Cowper,  1st  Ear!  (koo'pur), 
c  1664-1723,  English  jurist  He  became  lord  keeper 
of  the  great  seal  in  1705  and  in  1706  took  a  leading 
part  in  negotiating  the  union  of  England  with 
Scotland  He  was  made  the  first  lord  chancellor 
of  Great  Britain  (1707-10),  and  as  such  he  pre- 
sided at  the  trial  of  Henry  SACHJCVEKELL  and  was 
torced  out  of  office  with  the  Whigs  in  1710  He 
was  lord  chancellor  again  (1714-18)  under  George 
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L  for  whom  he  wrote  a  still  useful  description  of 
English  political  parties  of  the  time.  See  his  pri- 
vate diary  for  the  years  1705-14  (ed  by  E.  C 
Hawtrey,  1833)  and  the  diary  of  his  wife,  Mary, 
Countess  Cowper  (ed.  by  C  8.  Cowper,  1864) 
Cowper,  William  (koo'pur),  1666-1709,  English 
surgeon  After  serving  an  apprenticeship  he  be- 
came a  successful  practitioner  in  London  His 
works  on  human  anatomy  were,  in  their  time,  im- 
portant contributions  He  discovered  the  glands 
known  as  Cowper's  glands  (kou'pura,  koo'-)  or  the 
bulbo-urethral  glands,  a  pair  of  small  glands  con- 
nected with  the  male  unnogomtal  system.  They 
he  on  either  side  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  their 
secretion  forms  part  of  the  seminal  fluid 
Cowper,  William  (ko"5'pur,  kou'-).  1731-1800,  Eng- 
lish poet  Ho  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never 
practiced  Subject  to  melancholia,  after  treatment 
for  an  attack  of  insanity  he  was  fortunately  placed 
in  the  home  of  the  Unwm  family  at  Huntingdon 
and  later  at  Olncy  Since  his  was  a  religious  mama, 
Mrs  Unwm's  serene  faith  and  care  gave  him  peace, 
and  she  encouraged  him  to  write  Some  of  his  best 
hymns,  notably  "Oh  for  a  Closer  Walk  with  God," 
were  written  for  Olney  Hymns,  edited  by  John  New- 
ton, the  local  evangelical  cut  ate  Cowper's  volume 
of  1782  included  "Table  Talk"  as  well  as  the  fa- 
mous "Verses  supposed  to  be  written  by  Alexander 
Selkirk  "  Starting  from  a  casual  suggestion  that  he 
write  about  "the  sofa,"  he  pioduoed  his  poem  in  six 
books,  The  Task  (1785),  which  was  atonoe  popular 
In  it  the  descriptions,  in  Miltomc  blank  verse,  of 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  country  life  are  very  early 
notes  of  what  was  later  to  be  called  romanticism 
Cowper  made  a  translation  of  Homer  (1791),  but 
after  the  death  ol  Mrs  Unwm  in  1796,  his  old  mal- 
ady overtook  him  and  ho  wrote  little  except  the  an- 
guished poem,  "The  Castaway  "  Among  Cowper's 
other  poems,  "The  Colubnad"  and  "John  Gilpin" 
are  famous  Only  slightly  less  so  are  "On  the  Loss 
of  the  Royal  George,"  "To  Mary,"  and  the  fine 
sonnet  "To  Mrs  Unwm  "  Cowper's  letters,  among 
the  most  brilliant  m  English  hteratuie,  weie  edited 
by  Thomas  Wright  (1904,  additions,  1925)  See 
biographies  by  William  Hayley  (1835  ed  ),  Goldwin 
Smith  (1880),  Thomas  Wnght  (1921),  H  I  Fausset 
(19-28),  David  Cecil  (1929),  and  L  C  Hartley 
(1938) ,  Gilbert  Thomas,  William  Cowper  and  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (1935). 

cowpox.  infectious  disease  of  cows  caused  by  a  virus 
related  to  that  of  SMALLPOX  It  induces  a  mild  in- 
fection of  the  hands  in  persons  who  milk  infected 
cows  The  fact  that  such  persons  had  IMMUNITY 
to  smallpox  led  Edward  JENNER  to  attempt  VAC- 
CINATION with  this  virus,  instead  of  using  the 
dangerous  method  of  vaccinating  with  material 
from  the  sores  of  smallpox  whu  h  often  caused  the 
disease  and  left  the  person  pockmarked  Jenner's 
method  was  successful  and  is  the  basis  of  the  mod- 
ern vaccination  against  smallpox  Cowpox  is  also 
known  as  vacc  ima  Horses  and  sheep  may  contract 
a  similar  disease 

cowne  or  cowry  (both  kou 're),  marine  gastropod 
mollusk  found  m  warm  waters  The  smooth,  shiny, 
often  beautifully  marked  shell  is  rounded  on  the 
upper  surface  and  flattened  on  the  lower  and  usu- 
ally is  at  least  partially  covered  by  an  expanded 
portion  of  the  mantle  The  shells  of  the  money 
cowrie  (Cypraea  moneta)  and  of  some  related  species 
are  among  those  most  anciently  and  most  widely 
used  for  SHELL  MONEY  Various  species  are  used 
for  personal  adornment  and  in  some  primitive 
cultures  they  indicate  the  rank  of  the  wearer. 
Cowries  are  abundant  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  par- 
ticularly in  the  East  Indies  and  the  Maldi  ve  Islands 
Species  of  cowries  inhabit  the  waters  around  S 
California  and  the  warm  waters  southward  from 
the  SE  United  States 

cowslip,  name  m  the  United  States  for  the  MARSH 
MARIGOLD,  VIRGINIA  COWSLIP,  and  BHcxmNa  STAR 
(American  cowslip) ,  in  England  a  PRIMROSE 

Cox,  David,  1783-1859,  English  landscape  painter, 
a  follower  of  John  Constable  He  is  b<«t  known  for 
his  water  colors  of  Welsh  scenery,  of  which  he  pro- 
duced a  great  number  Cox  is  well  represented  m 
the  British  and  the  Victoria  and  Albeit  Museum 
and  in  the  Birmingham  Art  Gallery  See  biogra- 
phies by  N  N  Solly  (1875)  and  William  Hall  (1881), 
study  by  F  G.  Roe  (1924) 

Cox,  George  Barnsdale,  1853-1916,  American  poli- 
tician, Republican  boss  of  Cincinnati,  b  Cincin- 
nati A  former  bootblack,  he  turned  to  real  estate 
and  local  politics  after  selling  his  Mecca  Saloon  in 
1881  Cox  acquired  pohticafcontrol  of  the  city  in 
1886  and  held  power  to  1911,  except  for  defeats  m 
1897  and  1905  His  machine,  in  other  hands,  won 
again  m  1913 

Cox,  Jacob  Dolson,  1828-1900,  Union  general  m  the 
Civil  War  and  American  statesman,  n  Montreal, 
of  a  New  York  city  family,  grad.  Oberlin  College, 
1851  Admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  in  1853,  he  was 
active  in  organizing  the  new  Republican  party 
there  and  served  (1859-61)  in  the  state  senate 
Coxt  made  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers  early 
in  the  Civil  War,  served  ably  in  the  Kanawba 
valley  and  Antietam  campaigns  and  commanded 
m  West  Virginia  (1862-63)  and  Ohio  (April-Dec., 
1863) .  He  later  led  a  corps  in  the  Atlanta  campaign 


(1864),  fought  at  Nashville  (Deo.,  1864).  and 
closed  out  his  service  with  Sherman  in  North 
Carolina.  He  had  risen  to  be  a  major  general  of 
volunteers  and,  returning  home  a  hero,  was  elected 
governor  of  Ohio  for  the  term  1866-68  Because 
he  supported  President  Andrew  Johnson  on  Re- 
construction against  the  radical  Republicans,  he 
was  not  renominated  Nevertheless  U.  S  Grant, 
on  assuming  the  presidency,  made  Cox  his  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  This  was  one  of  Grant's  few 
good  appointments,  Cox,  h6wever,  advocated  and 
practiced  civil  service  reform  and  opposed  the 
President  on  other  points,  notably  the  move  to 
annex  Santo  Domingo  The  Republican  spoilsmen 
had  long  been  hostile  to  him,  and  in  Oct ,  1870, 
rather  than  yield  to  Grant's  pressure  concerning 
a  land  claim,  Cox  resigned  from  the  cabinet  and 
became  identified  with  the  Liberal  Republicans 
He  later  served  one  term  m  Congress  (1877-79), 
was  dean  of  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  for  1 6  years 
beginning  in  1881,  and  also  served  as  president  of 
the  Univ  of  Cincinnati  from  1885  to  1889  Mili- 
tary book  critic  for  the  Nation  from  1874  till  his 
death,  he  himself  wrote  ably  on  military  affairs 
His  books  include  Atlanta  (1882),  The  Battle  of 
Frankhn  (1897),  The  March  to  the  Sea  (1898),  and 
Mlhtaru  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War  (1900) 
Kenyon  Cox  was  his  son. 

Cox,  James  Middleton,  1870-,  American  political 
leader  and  journalist,  b  Butler  co  ,  Ohio  After 
he  served  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  he  bought  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News  (1898)  and  subsequently  acquired  several 
other  papers  in  different  states  He  served  in  the 
U  S  House  of  Representatives  (1900-1913),  and  as 
governor  of  Ohio  (1913-15,  1917-21)  he  became 
prominent  as  a  supporter  of  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  Nominated  in  1920  as  presidential  candi- 
date by  the  Democratic  party  with  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt  as  his  running  mute,  Cox  staunchly 
supported  the  League  of  Nations.  He  was  defeated 
by  Warren  G  Harding,  Cox  winning  over  9,000,000 
popular  and  127  electoral  votes  He  later  (1933) 
was  vice  ( hairman  of  the  American  delegation  to 
the  World  Economic  Conference.  See  his  auto- 
biography, Journey  through  My  Years  (1U46) 

Cox,  Kenyon,  1 856- 1919,  Amor  i  can  pamtei ,  draughts- 
man, and  art  critic,  b  Warren,  Ohio,  studied  in 
Cincinnati,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  and  with  Carolus  Duran  and  Ger6me  in 
Pans,  son  of  ("Jen  J  D  Cox  He  worked  in  New 
York  city,  where  he  became  an  influential  leather 
at  the  Art  Students  League  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  His  portraits,  figure  piecea, 
and  murals  are  academic  in  stylo  and  distinguished 
by  fine  draughtsmanship  He  is  perhaps  more 
remembered  for  his  drawings  than  for  his  painting*. 
He  painted  murals  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
state  capitols  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  and  the 
public  library  of  Winona,  Mmn  His  portrait  ol 
Samt-Gaudens  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
Cox's  wi  itmgH  on  art  include  Old  Masters  and  N't  w 
(1905),  The  Classic  Point  of  View  (1911),  and  Con- 
cerning Painting  (1917)  Louise  Cox  was  his  wife 

Cox,  Louise  Howland  King,  1865-1945,  Amciican 
painter,  b  San  Francisco  She  studied  at  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  and  at  the  Art  Students 
League,  New  York,  under  Ken  von  Cox,  whom  she 
married  in  1892  She  is  best  known  for  her  portraits 
of  children  and  for  her  decorative  paintings 
Among  her  works  aie  Psyche,  My  Children,  Master 
Austin  Smithers,  and  Mrs  Homtr  Saint-Gaudt-ns 
and  Child  May  Flowers  is  in  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art,  Washington,  D  C 

Cox,  Palmer,  1840-1924.  American  author  and  art- 
ist, b  Granby,  Que  ,  grad  Gi  anby  Academy  He  IH 
famous  as  the  writer  and  illuetratoi  of  the  Biownic 
stones  for  children  (13  vols  ,  1887-1925) 

Cox,  Ross,  1793-1853,  American  fur  trader  Ho 
joined  John  Jacob  Aster's  Pacific  Fur  Company  in 
1811  and  went  to  the  Astoria  post  on  a  supply  ship, 
the  Beaver  He  was  active  in  trade  in  the  Columbia 
river  valley,  entering  the  employ  of  the  North  West 
Company  after  Astoria  was  sold  to  that  firm  His 
Adventures  on  the  Columbia  River  (1831)  is  an  enter- 
taining an  well  as  valuable  historic  al  source 

Cox,  Samuel  Sullivan,  1824-89,  American  states- 
man and  legislator,  b  Zunenville,  Ohio,  grad 
Brown,  1846  He  traveled  widely,  studied  law, 
and  after  1849  he  practiced  in  Cincinnati  He  be- 
came editor  of  the  Ohio  Statesman,  was  (Feb 
Aug  ,  1855)  secretary  of  legation  in  Peru,  and 
served  (1857-66)  as  a  Congressman  from  Ohio  be- 
fore he  removed  (1866)  to  New  York  city.  Again 
(1869-March,  1873,  Nov  ,  187V1885)  in  the  U  S 
Congress,  Cox  advocated  civil  service  reforms, 
worked  for  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  census,  and 
championed  legislation  for  the  development  of  the 
West.  After  serving  (1885-86)  as  minister  to 
Turkey,  he  once  more  entered  (1886)  Congress 
Among  his  books  were  A  Buckeye  Abroad  (1852), 
Puritanism  in  Politics  (1863),  and  Three  Decades 
of  Federal  Legislation  (1885) 

Coxa,  Tench,  1755-1824,  American  political  econo- 
mist, b  Philadelphia.  He  entered  hie  father's  mer- 
cantile business  m  1776,  but  after  1790,  when  he 
became  assistant  to  Alexander  Hamilton  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  he  remained  in  publte  office, 
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although  he  never  Attained  one  of  importance.  A 
firm  believer  in  a  balanced  national  economy,  he 
supported  Hamilton  in  his  efforts  to  put  the  fi- 
nanced of  the  country  on  a  Bound  basis  Politically, 
however,  he  was  Anti-Federalist.  He  assisted 
Jefferson  on  two  reports  to  ConKress — one  on 
fisheries,  the  other  on  foreign  commerce  In  Coze's 
Enquiry  into  the  Principles  on  Which  a  Commercial 
System  for  the  United  States  of  America  Should  Be 
Founded  (1787)  he  first  urged  the  necessity  of  an 
economy  balanced  between  agriculture  and  manu- 
facturing Especially  did  he  advocate  the  culture 
and  manufacture  of  cotton  Many  of  his  essays  are 
collected  in  his  Views  of  the  United  States  (1794) 
His  Statement  of  the  Arts  and  Manufacture*  of  the 
United  States  of  America  1810  is  an  official 
digest  of  the  census  data  collected  m  that  year 
See  study  by  Harold  Hutcheson  (1938) 
Coze.  William,  1762-1831,  American  nomologist, 
b  Philadelphia  Hig  experiments  and  his  book, 
A  View  of  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit-Trees  and  the 
Management  of  Orchards  and  Cider  (1817),  had  a 
pronounced  effect  on  the  early  development  of 
fruitgrowing  in  America  He  was  instrumental  in 
introducing  the  Seckel  pear  into  England 
Cozetter,  Louis  Mitchell  (kOk'sutur),  1818-73,  Con- 
federate pnvateersman  and  blockade  runner,  b 
Nova  Scotia  He  settled  in  Charleston,  8  C  ,  and 
m  the  Civil  War  he  captained  the  ship  Jefferson 
Davis,  which  captured  10  prizes  in  1801  When, 
because  of  the  increasing  effectiveness  of  the  Union 
blockade,  profiteering  declined,  Coxetter  turned  to 
blockade-running  and  was  equally  successful  See 
W  M  Robinson,  The  Confederate  Privateers  (1928) 
Cozey.  Jacob  Sechler  (kftk'se),  1854-,  American 
social  reformer,  b  Sohnsgrove,  Pa  He  began  his 
career  as  a  stationary  engineer,  later  turning  to  the 
scrap-iron  business  and  then  to  sandstone  quarry- 
ing He  was  interested  in  the  problem  of  the  un- 
employed, however,  and  arranged  to  have  intro- 
duced in  Congress  a  bill  for  road  improvements, 
calling  for  the  issue  of  fiat  money  to  be  spent  in 
public  construction  work  which  would  provide  em- 
ployment He  was  a  candidate  for  Congress1  in 
1804,  for  governor  of  Oluo  in  1895  and  1897,  and 
for  the  Honate  in  1916  From  1931  to  1933  he  was 
Republican  mayor  of  Massillon,  Ohio,  nnd  was 
Farmer-Labor  candidate  for  President  m  1932  and 
1 936  He  wrote  three  hooks  on  monetary  problems, 
topics  of  such  concern  to  him  that  he  named  one 
of  his  sons  Legal  Tender  In  1937  he  put  forth  a 
flood-control  plan  involving  the  digging  of  a  new 
Mississippi  river  channel  straight  from  Cairo,  111 , 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  financon  hv  fiat  monev  and 
giving  work  to  countless  unemployed  But  he 
was  most  famous  as  the  leader  of  Coxey's  Army,  a 
band  of  unemployed  men  who  marched  to  Wash- 
ington, D,C  ,  following  the  Panic  of  1893,  to  peti- 
tion Congress  for  measures  which  they  hoped 
would  relievo  unemployment  and  distress  Coxev 
was  aided  b>  Carl  Browne  (1849-1914),  a  skilled 
agitator  with  curious  religious  notions  By  wide 
advertising  Coxey  gathered  over  100  men  and  left 
Massillon  with  them  on  Easter  Sunday  ,  1894,  in- 
tending to  reach  Washington  for  a  Mnv  Da>  dem- 
onstration The  "army,"  named  "The  Common- 
weal of  Christ"  by  Browne,  was  met  by  crowds  in 
every  city  through  which  it  passed  It  had  an  anti- 
clunactic  and  ineffectual  ending  when,  reaching 
Washington  with  c  500  men  instead  of  the  pro- 
claimed 100,000,  its  loaders  were  arrested  for  walk- 
ing on  the  Capitol  lawn  Coxey's  was  only  one  of 
several  industrial  "armies"  which  m  these  months 
started  from  different  sections  of  the  country  for 
the  capital  Coxe>  himself  led  a  small  "army"  to 
Washington  in  1914  to  agitate  for  a  revised  pro- 


gram.   See  D   L  McMurry ,  Coxry's  Army  (1929) 
Cozsackie    (kookscVke),    village   (pop    2,352),   8E 
N  Y  ,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  and  8  of 


Albany,  settled  before  1700  by  Dutch,  me  1867. 
Valves  are  made,  and  there  are  granite  works  here 

Cozwell,  Henry  Tracey,  1819-1900,  English  aero- 
naut One  of  the  moat  noted  balloomsts  of  his  day, 
he  made  the  first  of  his  hundreds  of  ascents  in 
1844  In  1862  with  Dr  James  Glaishor  he  achieved 
a  height  of  c  7  mi  ,  a  record  for  balloon  ascension  at 
that  time  During  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he 
operated  military  balloons  for  Germany  He  wrote 
My  Life  and  Balloon  Experiences  (2  vols  ,  1887-89) 

Coyoacan:  see  MFXICO,  city 

coyote  (klo'te,  kl'ot,  kI6t')  or  prairie  wolf,  small  wolf 
native  to  W  North  America  It  has  thick,  long, 
tawny  fur  and  a  black-tipped  bushy  tail  It  hunts 
a  variety  of  small  animals  and  m  packs  attacks 
larger  mammals  It  destroys  some  domestic  ani- 
mals but  is  a  valuable  scavenger  and  destroyer  of 
rodents  It  has  a  yelping,  doglike  cry  It  ranges 
from  Mexico  through  the  W  and  central  United 
States,  Alaska,  and  S  Canada 

Coypel  (kwapel'),  family  of  French  painters  Nott 
Coypel  <noef'),  1628-1707,  director  of  the  Academie 
de  France  a  Rome  and  later  of  the  Academie 
royale  de  Pemture  et  de  Sculpture  in  Paris,  was 
employed  on  the  decorations  of  the  palaces  of  the 
Louvre,  Tuilenes,  Fontainebleau,  and  Versailles. 
One  of  his  best  paintings  is  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
James  (Notre  Dame  de  Paris)  He  was  succeeded 
as  director  of  the  Academie  by  his  son,  Antoine 


478 

Coypel  (itwanO,  1661-1722,  who  was  made  court 
painter  in  1716  His  Aeneid  series  painted  for  the 
Palais-Royal  are  among  his  best-known  works  He 
was  also  an  accomplished  etcher  Antome's  half- 
brother  Noel  Nicolas  Coypel  (nekola'),  1692-1734. 
and  Antome's  son  Charles  Antoine  Coypel  (sharl'), 
1694-1752,  were  also  well-known  painters, 
coypu:  see  NUTRIA 

Coysevox,  Antoine  (fttwftn'  kwftzvdksO,  1640-1720, 
French  sculptor  He  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Louis  XIV  and  produced  a  great  part  of  the  sculp- 
ture at  Versailles  His  Winged  Horses,  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Tuilenes  gardens,  and  his  portrait 
and  memorial  sculptures  show  free,  vigorous,  and 
original  treatment  The  bust  of  Cond6  (Le  Havre) , 
that  of  Colbert  (Versailles),  and  the  tomb  of  M  ata- 
ri n  (Louvre)  are  notable  works 
Coz  (Heb,  -thistle),  Judahite  1  Chron  48 
Cozad  (k&z&d'),  city  (pop  2,156),  S  Nebr ,  on  the 
Platte  river  and  SE  of  North  Platte,  in  a  hay 
region,  founded  1874  It  has  an  alfalfa-processing 
plant 

Cozbi  (koz'bl)  [Heb  , -deceptive],  Midianite  woman 
whom  Phmehas  killed  Num  25  6-18 
Cozens,  John  Robert  (kttz'nz),  1752-99,  English 
water-colonst ,  son  of  Alexander  Cozens,  artist  and 
writer  He  is  best  known  for  impressionistic  and 
poetic  landscapes  His  work  is  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  conventional  and  colorless  aquarelle  land- 
scape painting  of  his  day  Examples  are  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  and  the  British  Museum,  London 
Cr,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  CHROMIUM. 

Crab,  the,  constellation  see  CANCRR 

crib,  crustacean  with  a  broad,  fiat  carapace  or  exo- 
skeleton,  a  short  abdomen  which  is  bent  under  the 
body,  stalked  eyes,  and  five  pairs  of  legs,  the  first 
pair  bearing  claws  or  pincers  Crabs  are  chiefly 
marine,  but  some  are  found  in  fresh  water  and  some 
arc  terrestrial  for  long  penods  Thev  are  omniv- 
orous, some  are  scavengers,  and  others  predatory 
The  blue  c  rab  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States  is  much  used  for  food  It  is  marketed  as  a 
soft-shelled  crab  after  it  has  molted  and  before  the 
new  shell  has  hardened  Females  of  the  ovster  and 
mussel  crabs  live  inside  the  shells  of  bivalve  mol- 
lusks  Often  seen  scurrying  about  near  their  bur- 
rows m  muddv  banks  are  the  fiddler  crabs,  the 
males  of  which  have  one  claw  much  enlarged 
Swimming  crabs  have  the  last  pair  of  legs  flattened 
to  form  paddles  Some  of  the  spider  crabs  disguise 
themselves  with  pieces  of  seaweed  or  sponge  The 
giant  spider  crab  of  Japan  has  legs  about  4  ft  long 
and  a  c  arapace  more  than  a  foot  wide  The  KINO 
CRAB,  or  horseshoe  crab,  and  the  HERMIT  CRAB  are 
related  crustaceans 

crab  apple,  popular  name  for  a  type  of  APPLE  tree 
and  for  its  fruit,  which  is  usually  small  hard,  and 
sour  Native  generallv  to  Asia  and  North  America, 
crab  apples  arc  verv  hardy  and  often  strikingly 
beautiful,  having  fragrant,  single  or  double  flowers 
ranging  in  color  from  white  to  deep  pink  They  are 
cultivated  for  ornament  and  for  their  fruits,  which 
make  excellent  preserves,  jellies,  and  pickles  Two 
natiye  American  ornamental  varieties  aio  the  wild 
sweet  or  garland  crab  apple  (Mains  coronaria)  and 
the  prairie  crab  apple  (At  ioen«i*),  from  whic  h  the 
popular  double-flowered  Bete  hel's  rrah  was  devel- 
oped One  of  the  oldest  known  and  most  widely 
cultivated  is  the  Siberian  crab  (M  baccata),  winch, 
with  the  common  apple,  is  the  parent  of  manv  hy- 
brids, some  of  which  are  much  used  as  rootstocks 
for  grafting  apples  in  cold  climates  The  Floren- 
tine crab  (M  florentina)  of  Italy  is  one  of  the  few 
species  native  to  Europe  and  is  a  handsome  tree  in 
autumn  when  its  leayes  turn  orange  and  scarlet 
In  England  the  wild  c  ommon  apple  is  called  the 
crab  apple  See  Donald  Wyman,  Crab  Apples  for 
America  (1947) 

Crabb,  George,  1778-1851,  English  writer,  b  Pal- 
grave,  Suffolk,  grad  Oxford  He  is  known  for  his 
Thctioi  '  "  '  '  "  ' 

Cral 

burgh,  Suffolk  After  practicing  medicine  for  some 
time,  he  turned  to  literature  and  wrote  The  Library 
(1781)  He  took  orders  the  same  year  and  held 
various  livings,  he  was  rector  from  1814  at  Trow- 
bndge,  where  is  his  tomb  The  Village  (1781), 
written  m  reply  to  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village, 
made  him  famous  He  also  wrote  The  Parish  Reg- 
ister (1807),  The  Btrrough  (1810),  Tales  in  Verse 
(1812),  and  Tales  of  the  Hall  (1819)  Crabbe  is  the 
great  realist  of  English  poetry  His  narratiyo  verse, 
written  chiefly  in  heroic  couplets,  deals  with  the 
sordid  life  of  the  very  poor,  m  a  natural  setting  ac- 
curately described  Soe  biography  by  his  son  (ed 
by  E  M  Forster,  1932) ,  studies  by  T  E  Kebbel 
(1888),  A  C  Amger  (1903),  Ren6  Huchon  (1907), 
and  J  H  Evans  (1933) 

Crab  Island,  Puerto  Rico  see  VIBQTTBS. 

Crabtree.  Lotta,  1847-1924,  American  actress,  b 
New  York  city  She  was  a  popular  child  actress  m 
California  mining  camps,  having  been  taught  by 
Lola  Monte*  In  1867,  in  a  dramatization  of 
Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  she  scored  a  success 
in  New  York.  Despite  the  shoddmess  of  most  of 
her  plays,  her  verve,  spontaneity,  and  sprightly 
grace  captivated  large  audiences  until  her  retire- 
ment in  1891.  See  C.  M  Rourke,  Troupers  of  the 


rave,  Suffolk,  grad  Oxford    He  is  known  for  his  Bouck  made  use  of  ash  roots  curve 

dictionary  of  English  Synonymes  (1816)  right  way 

•abbe,  George,  1754-1832,  English  poet,  b  Aide-  Crafton,  residential  borough  (pop 

•urgh,  Suffolk    After  practicing  medicine  for  some  W  of  Pittsburgh ,  me  1894    It  ha 

ime,  he  turned  to  literature  and  wrote  The  Library  Crafts,  James  Mason,  1839- 1917, 
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GWd  Coast;  or,  The  Rise  of  Lotta  Crabtrw  (1928) 
cracking  of  petroleum:  see  PETROLEUM. 
Cracow  (kra'ko,  kr&'kou),  Pol  Krakow,  Oer.  Kra- 
kau,  city  (pop  299,  396),  S  Poland,  on  the  Vistula 
Founded  allegedly  c  700  and  made  a  bishopric 
c  1000,  it  became  (14th  cent )  the  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Poland  The  Cracow  fire  ( 1 595)  caused  the 
transfer  of  the  royal  residence  to  Warsaw,  but  the 
kings  continued  to  be  crowned  and  buried  in  Cra- 
cow The  city  passed  to  Austria  in  the  third  parti- 
tion of  Poland  (1795)  and  was  included  (1809)  m 
the  grand  duchv  of  Warsaw  In  1815  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  made  the  city  and  its  vicinity  into  the 
republic  of  Cracow,  a  protectorate  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  which  was  included  (1846) 
m  Austria  The  citv  reverted  to  Poland  in  191') 
In  the  Second  World  War,  Cracow  suffered  rela- 
tively little  damage  The  university  (known 
sometimes  as  the  Jagielloman  Umv),  founded  in 
1364  by  Pope  Urban  V,  has  long  been  a  bulwark  of 
Polish  culture  and  a  leading  European  center  of 
learning,  Copernicus  was  one  of  its  students 
Standing  on  a  hill,  the  Wawel,  are  the  royal  castle, 
rebuilt  (16th  cent )  m  Italian  Renaissance  style, 
and  the  Gothic  cathedral  (rebuilt  in  the  14th 
cent),  which  contains  the  tombs  of  great  Poles 
The  Rynek  [market]  square  is  noted  for  the  Church 
of  Our  Lady  (Hth  rent ),  which  had  carvings  by 
Veit  STOS«,  for  the  14th-century  cloth  hall,  and  for 
the  remaining  tower  of  a  14th-century  town  hall 
Chiefly  a  trade  center,  Cracow  also  has  several  in- 
dustries Cracow  prov  (6,140  sq  mi  ,  pop 
2,133,389)  is  partly  m  the  Carpathians  In  the 
northwest  the  Cracovian  Jura  (c  1,660  ft )  extends 
from  Cracow  to  Czestochowa  The  soil  (largely 
arable)  contains  coal,  iron,  salt  (notably  at  WIE- 
LICZKA),  oil  and  natural  gas,  and  other  deposits 
There  are  resorts  and  spas,  principally  m  the  Carpa- 
thians The  chief  cities  are  Cracow,  Tarnow,  and 
Nowv  Sacz 

Craddock,  Charles  Egbert,  pseud  of  Mary  Noailles 
Murfree,  1850-1922,  American  novelist,  born  on  a 
plantation  near  Murfreesboro,  Tenn  She  was  edu- 
cated well  bv  her  lawyer- father,  except  for  the 
vears  1881  to  1890,  which  the  family  spent  in  St 
Louis,  Miss  Murfree  lived  m  Tennessee  and  wrote 
her  best  works  about  the  mountain  people  Recog- 
nition came  to  her  for  her  short  stones  In  the 
Tennessee  Mountains  (1884) ,  they  had  appeared  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  since  1878,  but  her  identity 
was  unknown  even  to  her  publishers  until  1885 
Where  the  Battle  Was  Fought  (1884)  and  The  Proph- 
et of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  (1885)  were  her 
best  novels  of  local  color.  See  biography  by  E  W 
Parks  (1941) 

cradle,  in  furniture,  an  infant's  bed  Primitive 
cradles  made  of  hollowed  tree  trunks  or  of  basketry 
were  followed  bv  oblong  boxes  swung  on  pivots  or 
set  upon  rockers  Henry  V's  cradle  was  a  wooden 
chest  swung  between  posts  Wooden  hoods  and, 
later,  draperies  were  used  as  a  protection  against 
drafts  The  old-tvpe  cradle  has  been  superseded  by 
the  stationary  c>rib 

cradle  scythe  or  cradle,  SCYTHE  specially  adapted 
for  reaping  grain  It  has  a  framework  of  wooden 
"fingers"  parallel  with  the  blade,  to  lay  the  grain 
straight  for  raking  and  binding  In  progressive 
agricultural  regions,  it  largely  took  the  place  of  the 
sickle  and  was  itself  superseded  by  the  reaping 
machine,  but  both  the  sickle  and  the  cradle  scythe 
are  still  used  m  backward  regions  and  under  excep- 
tional conditions  elsewhere  When  it  was  the 
standard  implement  for  reaping,  especially  in 
America  lx?fore  the  Civil  War,  it  was  brought  to 
the  refinement  and  effec  tivcncss  characteristic  of 
farm  implements  Cradle  scythes  made  by  Er- 
skine  Bouck,  of  Mineral  Springs,  N  Y  ,  are  said  to 
have  been  in  their  way  "as  muc  h  of  a  triumph  as  a 
Stradivanus  violin  "  For  the  fingers  of  his  cradles, 
Bouck  made  use  of  ash  roots  curved  naturally  in  the 
right  way 
Crafton,  residential  borough  (pop  7,163).  SW  Pa  . 

"'    '- "•     *    "Tas  a  stove  factory 

r,  American  c  hern- 

iwt,  b  Boston,  grad  Harvard,  1858  At  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  he  taught  chem- 
istry (1871-80,  1892-97)  and  later  was  president 
(from  1898  to  1900)  Ho  made  studies  of  silicon 
compounds  and  arsenic  ethers  and  of  thermome- 
trv  With  Charles  Fnedel  he  developed  the  Frie- 
del-Crafts  reaction  for  preparing  certain  hydro- 
carbons and  ketones 
crafts,  see  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

Craig,  Edward  Gordon,  1872-,  English  actor,  stage 
designer,  and  producer  The  son  of  Ellen  Terry, 
he  began  lus  career  as  an  ac  tor  and  appeared  with 
the  Lyceum  company  (1885-97)  His  interest 
turned  to  stage  design  and  production,  and  his 
first  work  in  reviyals  of  operas  by  Handel  and 
Purcell,  his  settings  for  Ibsen's  Vikings  (1903)  and 
Shakspere's  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  (1903),  and 
his  later  work  for  Hamlet  (with  the  Moscow  Art 
Theatre  in  1912)  were  great  contnbutions  to  the 
development  of  the  modern  theater.  His  settings 
had  fantasy  and  mystery  and  though  they  often 
failed  to  regard  the  architectural  rest  net  ions  of  the 
theater  were  poetic  and  beautiful  At  Florence, 
Italy,  he  edited  a  magazine,  the  Mask  (1908-29), 
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CRAIG,  JAMES 

and  founded  the  Gordon  Craig  School  for  the 
Art  of  the  Theatre  He  is  the  author  of  The  Art  of 
the  Theatre  (1005),  Towards  a  New  Theatre  (1913), 
Scene  (1923),  Henry  Irnng  (1930),  Ellen  Terry 
and  Her  Secret  Self  (1931),  and  other  works  See 
Huntly  Carter,  The  Netv  Spirit  in  Drama  and  Art 
(1912),  Enid  Rose,  Gordon  Craig  and  the  The- 
atre (1931) 

Craig,  James:  see  CKAIUIVON,  JAMKS  CRAIG,  IST 
VISCOUNT 

Craig,  Sir  James  Henry,  1748-1812,  British  soldier, 
governor  in  chief  of  Canada  (1807-11),  b  Gibral- 
tar He  served  in  America  throughout  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  participated  (1794)  m  the  Nether- 
lands campaign,  and  was  in  joint  command  of  the 
force  which  captured  (1795)  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  colony  from  the  Dutch  Knighted  in  1797, 
he  commanded  (1797-1802)  a  division  m  India, 
was  promoted  lieutenant  general,  and  later  (1805- 
0)  led  an  English  arm\  to  Italy  and  occupied  Sicily 
In  1807  Craig  was  appointed  governor  in  chief  of 
Canada  His  lack  of  sympathy  with  representative 
government  and  with  the  Trench  Canadians  found 
expression  m  dissolving  (1809)  the  assembly  of 
Lower  Canada  and  in  imprisoning  the  sponsors  of 
the  newly  established  journal  the  Canadian  The 
French  Canadians  consolidated  and  strengthened 
their  position  through  the  political  ammunition 
which  his  actions  furnished,  and  Sir  George  PreVost 
was  sent  to  replace  him  in  1811  Craig  was  pro- 
moted general  shortly  before  his  death 

Craig,  John,  1512?-1600.  Scottish  minister  of  the 
Reformation  He  joined  the  Dominican  order,  but, 
through  reading  the  Institute*  of  Calvin,  he  adopted 
Protestantism  Imprisoned  at  Rome  for  heresy,  he 
was  rescued  from  death  at  the  stake  in  1559 
Craig  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  preached  before 
the  archduke  Maximilian  Returning  to  Scotland 
in  1560,  he  shortly  became  the  colleague  of  John 
KNOX  in  Edinburgh,  upon  the  death  of  Knox  in 
1572,  he  was  accepted  as  leader  of  the  Scottish 
Church  Chaplain  to  James  VI  after  1579,  he  was 
the  author  of  the  King's  Confession  (1581),  upon 
whuh  was  based  the  National  Covenant  of  16,38 
Craig's  Short  Summe  of  the  Whole  C'atechisme  (1581), 
reprinted  in  1883,  has  a  memoir  bv  T  G  Law 

Craig,  Malm.  1875-1945,  U  S  geneial,  chief  of  staff 
(1935-39),  b  8t  Joseph,  Mo  ,  grad  West  Pomt, 
1898  He  fought  in  the  Spanish-American  War, 
served  m  China  (1900)  and  the  Philippines  (1900- 
1901,  1907-9),  and  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  3d 
Army  (1918-19)  m  the  First  World  War  He  held 
many  army  administrative  posts  and  was  promoted 
general  on  becoming  chief  of  staff  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  George  C  Marshall 

Craig,  town  (pop  2,123,  alt  0,200  ft ),  co  seat  of 
Moffat  co  ,  NW  Colo  ,  on  the  Yampa  river,  me 
1908  It  is  the  center  and  shipping  point  for  an 
oil,  stock-raising,  and  gram  area 

Craigftvon,  James  Craig,  1st  Viscount  (kraga'vun), 
1871-1940,  Ulster  statesman  He  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  Edward  Henry  Carson,  Baron  CARSON, 
in  rousing  Ulster  against  Home  Rule  in  the  crisis 
preceding  the  First  World  War,  and  he  organized 
armed  resistance  against  any  attempt  to  enforce 
Home  Rule  In  1921  he  became  prime  minister  of 
the  newly  established  government  of  Northern  Ire- 
land, a  position  he  held  until  his  death  See  bi- 
ography by  St  John  Krvine  (1949) 

Craigenputtock  (kragCmpu'tuk),  moorland  home  of 
the  Carlyles  from  1828  to  1834,  S  Scotland,  near 
Dumfries 

Craighead,  Edwin  Boone  (krftg'hed),  1861-1920, 
American  educator,  b  Callawav  to  ,  Mo  ,  grad 
Central  College,  Mo ,  1883,  studied  at  Leipzig 
and  Pans  In  1890  he  became  professor  of  Greek 
at  Wofford  College  He  served  as  president  suc- 
cessively of  Clemson  Agnc  ulturul  College  ( 1893-97) , 
of  Central  College  (1897-1901),  of  the  Missouri 
State  Normal  School  (1901-4)  of  Tulane  Umv 
(1904-12),  and  of  Montana  State  Umv  (1912-15) 
His  work  of  reorganization  at  Tulane  won  hi  m  special 
recognition  in  the  educational  world  He  edited  at 
Missoula  the  New  Northwest,  an  independent  news- 
paper of  much  influence  in  the  region  See  C  J 
Keyser,  "No  Braver  Man,"  in  Mole  Philosophy  and 
other  Essays  (1927) 

Crairfe,  Pearl  Mary  Teresa  (Richards),  pseud  John 
Oliver  Hobbei,  1867-1906,  English  novelist  and 
playwright,  b  Boston,  Mass  Her  first  novel,  Some 
Emotions  and  a  Moral  (1891),  won  her  a  wide  audi- 
ence, but  was  followed  by  loss  consequential  works 
Her  only  successful  play,  The  Ambassador  (1898), 
ran  for  a  year  Her  works  were  noted  for  their  wit 
and  epigrammatic  style  See  her  autobiographical 
Life  of  John  Oliver  Hobbes  (1911). 

Crairie,  Sir  William  A.,  1867-,  British  lexicographer, 
b  Dundee,  Scotland.  Educated  at  the  Umv.  of  St. 
Andrews  and  at  Oxford,  he  studied  Scandinavian 
languages  at  Copenhagen  before  beginning  (1893) 
his  career  as  lecturer  at  St  Andrews  and  as  lecturer 
and  professor  at  Oxford  Generally  considered  the 
foremost  lexicographer  of  his  time,  he  was  engaged 
on  the  New  English  Dictionary  (commonly  called 
the  Oxford  Dictionary)  after  1897  and  was  joint  edi- 
tor from  1901  to  1933  He  was  persuaded  to  come 
to  the  United  States  and  was  the  chief  editor  of  A 
Dictionary  of  American  English  on  Historical  Prin- 
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tuples  (issued  m  parts  after  1936;  published  as  4 
vols  ,  1938-43).  tie  also  edited  other  dictionaries, 
made  critical  editions  of  texts,  and  wrote  mono- 
graphs and  textbooks  on  the  English  language 
Craik,  Dinah  Maria  Mulock*  see  MULOCK 
Grail,  burgh  (pop  1,059),  Fifeshire,  Scotland.  It  is 
a  seaside  resort  and  fishing  center 
Craiova  (kmyo'vfl),  city  (pop  84,574),  8W  Ru- 
mania, in  Walachia,  a  commercial  center,  former 
capital  of  Oltenia  Built  on  the  probable  site  of  a 
Roman  settlement,  it  has  several  museums  con- 
taining prehistonc  and  Roman  lehcs 
Cram,  Ralph  Adams,  1863-1942,  American  architect 
and  writer,  b  Hampton  Falls,  N  H  ,  studied  at 
Westford,  Mass ,  Academy.  He  established  an 
office  in  Boston  in  1889,  and  in  1892  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  C  F  Wentworth  and  B  G  GOODHUE 
Later  this  firm  changed  to  Cram,  Goodhue,  and 
Ferguson,  and  after  1913  it  was  known  as  Cram 
and  Ferguson  An  ardent  exponent  of  Gothic 
architecture,  Cram  produced  many  distinguished 
works  designed  m  this  style,  chiefly  collegiate  and 
ecclesiastical  structures,  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  In  1911  he  became  the  architect 
for  the  Cathedral  of  St  John  the  Divine,  New 
York,  after  the  choir  had  already  been  built  by 
Hems  and  La  Farge  Among  his  numerous  chun  h 
designs  are  Caharv,  Pittsburgh,  Fourth  Presby- 
terian, Chicago,  St  Stephen's,  Cohasset,  Mass  , 
and  St  Paul's,  Detroit,  Mulligan  His  college 
buildings  include  the  graduate  school  and  chapel, 
Princeton,  buildings  for  Williams  College.  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  and  the  Rice  Institute,  Houston, 
Texas,  and  the  chapel  and  other  buildings  at  the 
U  S  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  in  associa- 
tion with  B  G  Goodhue  Cram's  many  writings, 
chieflv  upon  medieval  architec  ture  and  thought, 
include  Church  Building  (1901),  Ruined  Abbeys  of 
Great  Britain  (1905),  The  Gothic  Quest  (1907),  and 
The  Substance  of  Gothic  (1916)  See  his  autobiog- 
raphy, My  Life  in  Architecture  (1936) 
Cramer,  Johann  Baptist  (yohan'  baptist'  knv'mur), 
1771-1858,  German  pianist  He  studied  with  Cle- 
menti  in  London,  where  he  taught  after  a  tour  in 
1788  His  piano  compositions  include  many  sona- 
tas and  several  concertos,  but  he  is  chiefly  remem- 
bered for  his  84  technical  studies  (1804) 
Cramp.  William,  1807-79,  American  shipbuilder  In 
1830  he  founded  a  shipbuilding  company  in  Phila- 
delphia and  was  its  president  until  his  death  The 
company  gamed  its  fame,  however,  from  his  son, 
Charles  Henry  Cramp,  1828-1Q13,  b  Philadelphia 
Ho  became  a  partner  in  the  company  m  1849,  and 
he  designed  the  ironclads  built  for  the  U  S  navy 
in  the  Civil  War  More  important  were  his  designs 
for  the  battleships  of  the  "new  navy"  after  1887— 
the  Maine  (the  center  of  a  famous  incident  when 
she  was  sunk  in  Havana  harbor),  the  Massachu- 
setts, the  New  York,  the  Colorado,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania The  Cramp  shipyard  also  built  fine  mer- 
chant  vessels  and  designed  and  constructed  war- 
ships for  Russia  and  Japan  Charles  Henry  Cramp 
became  president  of  the  company  after  his  father's 
death 

cramp,  painful  contraction  of  a  muscle  or  group  of 
muscles  without  the  person's  control  It  is  of 
some  minutes'  duration  and  is  common  in  the  foot 
and  leg  As  it  results  from  cold,  strain,  and  disturb- 
ance of  circulation,  it  is  common  in  swimmers 
The  muscle  is  tender  afterwards  Rubbing,  knead- 
ing, and  the  local  application  of  heat  are  useful  in 
relaxing  the  muscle  and  thus  relieving  the  pain 
When  the  muscles  m  a  hollow  organ  contract  in 
this  way  it  is  called  COLIC  A  "stitch"  m  the  side 
is  due  to  a  cramp  in  the  muse  les  between  ribs  See 
also  MENSTRUATION  and  WRITER'S  ORAMP 
Cranach  or  Kranach,  Lucas  ( both  loo  'kils  km  'nftkh) , 
the  elder  1472-1553,  German  painter  and  engraver 
His  real  name  was  either  Mailer  or  Sunder  He 
settled  in  Wittcnl>erg  c  1504  and  was  court  painter 
successively  under  three  electors  of  Saxonv  There 
he  maintained  a  flourishing  workshop  and  was 
twice  burgomaster  Cranach  was  a  friend  of  Lu- 
ther, whose  doc-trine  he  upheld  m  numerous  pic- 
tures and  woodcuts,  and  he  has  been  called  the 
painter  of  the  Reformation  He  was  a  rapid  and 
prolific  painter,  and  the  work  turned  out  by  his 
studio  is  uneven  in  excellence  Naive  and  fanciful, 
often  awkward  in  draughtsmanship,  it  has  freshness 
and  originality  and  a  warm  rich  color  His  por- 
traits arc  particularly  successful  Among  his  best- 
known  works  are  Repose  in  Egypt,  Marnage  of  St. 
Catherine,  and  Crucifixion  (Weimar)  This  last 
contains  figures  of  Luther  and  Cranach  Famous 
portraits  include  those  of  Elector  John  Frederick. 
Unknown  Female  (National  Gall ,  London) ,  and 
Self-Portrait  (UflSsi)  Cranach  was  also  an  ac- 
complished miniaturist  He  produced  a  few  copper- 
plates and  designs  for  woodcuts  His  son  and  pupil 
Lucas  Cranach,  the  vounger,  1515-86,  continued 
the  tradition  of  his  father  whose  workshop,  signa- 
ture, and  popularity  he  inherited  Their  work  is 
often  indistinguishable  His  Unknown  Woman 
(Mus  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston)  is  a  good  example  of 
his  work. 

cranberry,  name  for  low  creeping  BOO  plants  of  the 
genus  Uxycoccus  (or  Vaccinium),  which  has  tart 
berries  wed  for  sauces,  jelly,  pie,  and  beverages. 


Tho  European  or  small  cranberry  is  found  in  North 
America,  but  the  cranberry  of  commercial  cultiva- 
tion is  the  native  American  or  large  cranberry  (Oxy- 
eoccus  macrocarpus),  having  a  larger  berry.  The 
leaves  of  both  are  small,  evergreen,  and  somewhat 
hemlocklike;  the  berries  are  bright  red.  The  large 
cranberry  has  been  m  cultivation  since  about  1840, 
chiefly  in  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  Wiscon- 
sin bogs  that  are  especially  prepared  for  annual 
flooding  The  serving  of  cranberry  sauce  with  the 
Thanksgiving  turkey  is  traditional  in  the  United 
States  Other  species  of  the  genus  are  also  called 
cranberry,  but  are  of  less  importance  The  HIGH- 
BUSH  CRANBERRY  or  cranberry  tree  is  not  related 
See  J  J  White,  Cranberry  Culture  (enl  ed  ,  1912) , 
proceedings  of  the  American  Cianborry  Growers 
Association 

cranberry  tree:  see  HIUH-BUSH  CRANBERRY 

Cranbrook,  city  (pop  2,568),  SE  British  Columbia, 
in  the  Kootenay  valley  between  the  Selkirk  Mts 
and  the  Rocky  Mts  ,  W  of  Lethbndge,  Alta  The 
first  settlement  was  made  c  1884 

Cranbrook  Foundation,  at  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich  , 
Episcopal,  chartered  1927  by  George  G  and  Ellen 
Booth,  with  a  largo  endowment  It  includes  an 
elementary  school,  preparatory  schools  for  boys 
and  girls,  an  art  academy ,  ami  a  sciem  e  institute 
(with  a  museum  and  an  observatory)  Many  of 
the  buildings  were  designed  by  Eliel  Saannon 

Cranbury,  unincorporated  village  (pop  733),  central 
NJ,  N  of  Hightstown,  settled  1682  David 
Bramerd,  missionary  to  the  Indians,  lived  near  by 
A  pyrotechnic  factory  is  here 

Cranch,  Christopher  Pearse,  1813-92,  American  poet 
and  painter,  b  Alexandria,  Va ,  grad  Columbian 
College,  1831,  and  Harvard  Divinity  School,  1835 
He  served  for  some  years  as  a  Unitarian  minister 
In  Boston  he  was  popular  among  the  transcenden- 
tahsts,  contributed  to  the  Dial,  and  was  a  friend 
and  admirer  of  Emerson  In  1843  he  left  the  min- 
istry to  follow  his  bent  for  painting  and  thereafter 
spent  long  periods  in  Europe  His  writings  include 
several  volumes  of  poetry,  a  translation  of  Vergil's 
Atneid,  children's  stories  (illustrated  by  himself), 
and  recollections  of  Browning  See  biography  by 
his  daughter,  Leonora  Cranch  Scott  (1917) 

Crandall,  Prudence,  1803-89,  \mencan  educator 
and  abolitionist,  b  Hopkmton,  R  I  In  1831  she 
opened  a  school  for  girls  in  Canterbury,  Conn 
Her  decision  to  admit  a  Negro  was  protested,  and 
in  1833  she  decided  to  devote  the  school  entirely 
to  the  education  of  colored  girls  She  was  ar- 
rested and  tried,  the  judgment  against  her  being 
reversed  on  appeal  in  1834  In  that  year  she  gave 
up  her  work,  married  the  Rev  Calvin  Philleo,  and 
moved  to  the  Middle  West 

Crandon,  city  (pop  2,000),  co  seat  of  Forest  co  , 
NE  Wis  ,  E  of  Rhmelander,  in  a  lake  and  woods 
region,  me  1898  It  is  a  resoit  and  makes  wood 
products 

Crane,  Hart,  1899-1932,  American  poet,  b  Garrotts- 
ville,  Ohio  After  an  undisciplined  and  promising 
youth,  he  was  for  a  time  an  advertising  writer  m 
New  York  An  acknowledged  disciple  of  Walt 
Whitman,  Crane  used  emotion  and  association  as 
the  subjec  t  matter  of  his  experimental,  modernistic 
poetry  White  Buildings  (1926).  inspired  bv  New 
York,  was  followed  bv  his  most  ambitious  work, 
The  Brulge  (1930),  a  series  of  closely  related  long 
poems  on  the  United  States  in  which  Brooklyn 
Bridge  is  a  symbol  of  development  Returning 
from  a  winter  in  Mexico,  Crane  jumped  overboard 
from  his  ship  and  was  drowned  See  his  Collected 
Poems  (ed  by  Waldo  Frank,  1933) ,  biographies  by 
Philip  Horton  (1937)  and  Brom  Weber  (1948) 

Crane,  Stephen,  1871-1900,  American  novelist, 
short-story  writer,  journalist,  and  poet,  b  Newark, 
N  J ,  attended  Lafayette  College  and  Syracuse 
Umv  His  first  book,  a  realistic  novel  called  Mag- 
me  a  Girl  of  the  Streets  (1893),  went  unnoticed,  but 
his  purely  imagined,  remarkable  story  of  soldiers 
under  fire  in  the  American  Civil  War,  The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage  (1895),  made  him  famous  As  a 
result,  he  was  sent  as  a  war  correspondent  to  the 
Greco-Turkish  and  Spanish-American  wars  Some 
of  his  best  writing  is  in  the  realistic  title  stories  of 
The  Open  Boat  and  Other  Tales  (1898)  and  The 
Monster  and  Other  Stones  (1899),  as  well  as  in  a 
series  for  boys,  Whitomnille  Stones  (1900)  The 
Black  Riders  and  Other  Lines  (1895)  and  War  Is 
Kind  (1899)  contain  experiments  m  epigrammatic 
free  verse  Because  his  private  life  was  unjustly 
criticized  at  home,  he  lived  his  last  years  m  Eng- 
land and  died  of  tuberculosis  m  Germany  See  the 
collection  of  his  stories  Men,  Women,  and  Boats  (ed 
by  Vincent  Starrett,  1921),  The  Sullivan  County 
Sketches  of  Stephen  Crane  (ed  by  Melvin  Schobor- 
hn,  1949),  and  his  complete  works  (12  vols  ,  1925- 
26)  and  Collected  Poems  (1930),  both  ed  by  Wilson 
Follett,  biography  by  Thomas  Boer  (1923) 

Crane,  Walter,  1845-1915,  English  illustrator,  paint- 
er, and  decorator  As  a  painter  he  is  grouped  with 
the  later  Pre-Raphaehtes,  but  he  is  better  known 
for  his  illustrations  of  the  works  of  Spenser  and  of 
Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book  and  Grimm's  Fairy 
Tales  Seeking  with  William  MORRIS  to  ally  art 
with  everyday  life,  he  designed  textiles,  glass  win- 
dows, tapestries,  and  house  decoration.  Crane's  in- 
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terest  in  socialism  is  expressed  m  his  cartoons  for 
Commonweal  and  Justice  In  1888  he  founded  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society  of  London  See 
study  by  P  G  Konody  (1902) 

Crane,  William  Henry,  1845-1928,  Amoucan  come- 
dian, b  Leicester,  Mass  Ho  appeared  in  opera 
(1863-74),  but  turned  to  the  drama  and  became 
associated  with  Stuart  Robson  (1877-89)  In 
The  Henrietta  (1887),  written  for  Robson  and  him- 
self by  Bronson  Howard,  Crane  had  his  greatest 
success  He  won  praise  in  On  Probation  (1890) 
and  Peter  Stuytesant  (1899)  bv  Howard  and  in  D 
D  Lloyd's  Senator  (1889),  Augustus  Thomas's 
For  Money  (1891),  and  George  Ado's  Father  and 
the  Boys  (1908) 

Crane,  Winthrop  Murray,  1853-1920,  Ameiuan 
manufacturer  and  public  official,  b  Dalton,  Mass 
He  became  a  partner  in  the  paper  fnm  founded  by 
his  giand  fat  her  and  became  prominent  in  Repub- 
lic an  party  politic  s  He  served  as  lieutenant  gover- 
nor (1897-99)  and  then  as  governor  (1900-1902)  of 
Massachusetts  He  declined  throe  cabinet  posts 
offered  him  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who 
frequently  confeired  with  Crane  on  important  mat- 
tors  W  Murray  Crane  was  appointed  in  1904  to 
the  U  S  Senate  to  fill  a  vac  ant  y  and  was  elected 
(1906)  for  a  full  term  He  retired  m  1913  See  biog- 
raphy bv  S  B  Griffin  (1926) 

Crane.  1  City  (pop  1,013),  SW  Mo  ,  SW  of  Spring- 
field in  the  Ozarks,  me  1906  8  Citv  (pop  1,420), 
ro  seat  of  Crane  co  ,  W  Texas,  N  of  the  Petos  and 
8  of  Odessa,  founded  1926,  me  19H  The  region 
produces  oil  arid  also  has  sheep  and  cattle  ranches 
end  some  commere  ml  use  of  salt  and  clay 

crane,  large  wading  bud,  chiefly  of  the  Old  World 
but  with  several  North  American  species  It  is 
sometimes  confused  with  the  heron  Cianes  per- 
form rhythmical  dances  during  the  mating  season 
They  eat  small  animals  and  vegetable  food  The 
whooping  trane  of  Noith  Amenta,  a  white  bird 
almost  6  ft  tall,  is  nearly  extinct  The  sandhill 
crane  is  about  4  ft  tall  ami  has  giay  plumage  It  is 
found  t  hiefly  W  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  Florida 
The  little  brown  crane  breeds  mainly  m  N  and  V\ 
North  Amei  ica  The  Florida  e  i  ane  is  a  brownish- 
gray  bird  with  a  i  eddish  waity  head 

crane,  hoisting  machine  for  lifting  heavy  loads  and 
transferring  them  from  one  plac  e  to  another  It 
consists  of  a  projecting  beam  fastened  at  one  end 
and  free  at  the  other,  from  which  the  load  is  sus- 
pended Cranes  have  been  m  use  from  early  times, 
being  actuated  by  either  manual  or  animal  power 
Modern  c  ranes  are  of  varied  tv  pes  and  si/es,  are 
actuated  by  steam,  elec  trie  ity ,  Diesel,  an  el  hj  drau- 
hc  power  as  well  as  by  manual  power,  and  are  mdis- 

C sable  in  industries  where  heavy  materials  are 
died  constantly  Commonlv  used  inside  ma- 
chine shops  and  other  buildings  m  which  heavy 
products  are  manufactured  is  the  bridge  crane  or 
overhead  traveling  crane,  this  moves  along  a  steel 
girder  spanning  fixed  rails  laid  either  m  the  walls 
of  the  building  or  on  special  steel  framework  The 
girder,  being  supportoel  at  both  ends  on  a  wheeled 
t  arnage,  can  travel  the  length  of  the  shop  or  build- 
ing The  hook  or  other  lifting  apparatus  (the  foim 
depending  on  the  kind  of  load)  is  supported  on  the 
trolley  or  rolling  carnage  mounted  on  the  girder 
The  gantry  ciano  is  n  modification  of  an  overhead 
traveling  crane  generally  used  emt  of  doors  and 
mounted  on  a  stnicture  which  spans  an  area  over 
which  the  trane  operates  Some  gantry  cranes  are 
portable,  i  e  ,  the  legs  of  the  trestles  on  which  the 
crane  bridge  rests  have  wheels  and  operate  on 
tracks,  others  are  fixed  Depending  upon  its  use, 
the  gantry  has  mounted  on  the  bndgo  a  trolley  car- 
rying a  hoist,  a  derrick,  a  rotating  pillar  or  jib 
crane,  or  a  hammerhead  crane  Gantiv  cranes  are 
used  on  docks  and  in  storage  vards  for  such  pui- 
poees  as  handling  bulk  materials,  e  g  ,  e  oal,  t  ement, 
and  ore,  and  also  for  moving  heavy  freight  A  sim- 
ple crane  of  the  rotary  or  revolving  tv  i>e  e  onsists  ol 
an  upright  post  free  to  revolve  about  its  vertical 
axis,  with  an  attached  jib  or  swinging  arm  Suit- 
able hoisting  tackle  runs  from  the  base  of  the  verti- 
c  al  post  to  the  top  of  the  jib,  over  a  pullev ,  and 
elown  to  the  load  The  derne  k  crane,  used  in  build- 
ing operations,  is  similar,  exe  ept  that  the  vertie  al 
post  is  held  in  position  by  guj  roj>es  or  struts  wluc  h 
limit  the  swing  of  the  jib  There  aie  a  number  of 
forms  of  the  jib  ty  pe  of  c  rane  Hammerhead  e  lanes 
are  built  on  the  cantilever  principle,  consisting  es- 
sentially of  a  steel  tower  rigidly  supported,  across 
the  ton  of  which  runs  a  horizontal  truss  extending 
on  both  sides,  the  whole  having  the  appearam  e  of  a 
hammer  head  The  extending  side  carrying  the 
load  is  the  longer  of  the  two,  and  the  other,  shorter 
end  contains  the  hoisting  machinery  The  load  is 
lifted  and  carried  back  and  forth  along  the  head 
truss  on  a  traveling  trolley,  the  whole  top  being  de- 
signed to  swing  horizontally  about  the  tower 
Cranes  of  this  type  are  built  to  carry  heavy  loads 
and  are  used  extensively  in  ship  construction  and 
repair  work  A  portable  or  lotomotor  crane  is  a 
rotary  crane  with  its  turntable  mounted  on  a 
wheeled  tar  traveling  on  tiatks,  on  a  caterpillar 
tread  enabling  it  to  travel  over  rough  ground  and 
thus  making  it  useful  in  many  kind*  of  construc- 
tion work,  or  on  a  truck  which  enables  it  to  be 
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moved  quite  rapidly  to  wherever  it  may  be  needed 
For  use  on  water,  cranes  are  mounted  on  pontoons 
crane  fly:  see  DADDY  L.ONOLEUS 
crane's-bill:  sec  GERANIUM 
Cranford,  residential  township  (pop    12,860),  NE 

N  J,  W  of  Elizabeth,  me   1871 
cranial  index:  see  CKPHAUC  INDEX 
cranium*  see  SKULL 

Cranmer,  Thomas  (kr&n'mur),  1480-1556,  English 
churchman  Educated  at  Cambi idge,  he  bet  ame  a 
lecturer  in  di\imty  at  Jesus  College  In  152')  he 
<amo  to  the  notice  of  HENRY  VIII  b>  proposing  a 
method  bv  whi<  h  the  king  could  divorce  KATHA- 
KINF  of  AHAOON  through  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical 
courts  and  without  recourse  to  Home  Cranmer 
defended  (1530)  his  argument  at  Oxford,  at  (Cam- 
bridge, and  at  Rome  He  was  ambassador  to 
Emperor  Charles  V  in  1532  In  1533  he  was  made 
an  h  bishop  of  Canterbury  and,  as  Henry  expected, 
was  entirelv  subservient  to  the  king  He  dec  lared 
void  Henry's  marriage  to  Katharine  of  \ragori  and 
that  to  Anne  Bolewi  valid  In  1536  he  declared 
Anne's  marriage  invalid  Though  he  tried  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  Catholic  martyrs  John  1-isher  and 
Sir  Thomas  More,  he  himself  abjuied  allegiance  to 
the  pope  He  was  a  friend  also  of  Thomas  CROM- 
WEI  L  and  one  of  the  few  to  defend  Cromwell  after 
his  fall  Influenced  strongly  by  the  German  Ref- 
ormation,  Cranmor  believed  in  the  light  of  the 
state  d  c  ,  the  king)  to  determine  the  religion  of  the 
c  ountr\  HP  was  influential  in  pla<  mg  the  Bible  m 
English  in  the  c  hurches,  and  the  translation  known 
as  the  Great  Bible  is  often  called  Cranmer's  Bible 
The  arc  h  bishop  was  one  of  the  regents  for  EDWVRD 
VI,  and  in  that  reign  he  largelv  determined  the 
course  of  the  English  Church  Cranmer's  Litany 
had  been  written  m  1545  and  was  me  orporated  m 
the  BOOK  ot  COMMON  PHAIKK  (1548)  The  revi- 
sion (1552)  contains  the  most  famous  of  Cranmer's 
distinguished  and  sonorous  prose,  although  his 
hormhes,  the  proposed  Iiortv-two  Articles  of  Eel- 
ward  VI  (nevei  adopted),  and  other  ecclesiastical 
writings  were  very  influential  in  their  day  Cran- 
mer  supported  the  claims  of  Lady  Jane  GHK>  after 
Edward's  death  Upon  the  ac  cession  of  the  Cath- 
olic Queen  Mary  (1 553),  Cranmei  was  tried  for 
treason,  then  convicted  of  heresy,  cxeommuni- 
c  ated,  and  c  cmdemned  A  few  day  s  l«?fore  his  death 
he  recanted,  but  when  asked  to  repeat  the  recanta- 
tion m  public  at  the  stake,  he  refused  and  placed 
the  hand  whic  h  had  written  it  into  the  fire  See  the 
memorials  by  John  Strvpe  (1694  and  modem  edi- 
tions) ,  biography  bv  A  C  Deane  (1927) ,  studies  by 
A  J  Pollard  (1904)  and  C  H  K  Smyth  (1926) 
crannog  see  LAKE  DWELLING 

Crannon  (kra'nun),  small  town,  central  Greece,  in 
Thessaly ,  SW  of  Lanssa  It  was  of  some  promi- 
nent e  m  ant  lent  times  Here  in  322  B  C1  \ntipatcr 
won  his  final  victory  in  the  Lamian  \\iir  (see 
LAMI\) 

Cranston,  city  (pop  47,085),  central  H  I  SW  of 
Piovidcnce,  me  as  a  town  1754,  as  a  citv  1 'HO  Its 
industrial  products  include  textiles  and  machinery, 
and  it  is  the  seat  of  state  training  schools  and  a 
state  mental  hospital  Several  pre-Revolutionar> 
buildings  remain 
crape  see  PRBP* 

crape  myrtle  or  crepe  myrtle  (both  krfip),  oina- 
mental  flowenng  shiub  (Lager st roemta  indira)  na- 
tive to  China,  much  cultivated  in  the  S  Tmted 
States  It  has  a  long  blooming  ptnod  Its  abun- 
dant crinkled  floweis  aie  usually  deep  pink  but 
v ary  to  white  or  purple  In  the  Northern  states  the 
plant  is  giown  in  greenhouses 
craps  see  Die  E 

Crapsey,  Adelaide  (krap'se),  1878-1911  American 
poet,  b  Biooklvn.  NY,  grad  Vassal,  1901, 
daughter  of  Mgernon  Sidney  Crapsey  After  teach- 
ing in  girls'  schools  she  became  an  instructor  at 
Smith  College  \  \ear  after  her  early  death  from 
tuberculosis  appeared  a  slender  volume,  IVm, 
which  won  high  praise  from  critics,  a  new  edition 
with  20  additional  poems  was  issued  in  1944  Her 
spec  ml  contribution  to  verse  form  is  the  cmquam — 
a  compressed  hve-line  verse  resembling  the  Japa- 
nese hokku  in  its  fragile  precision  and  expressive 
dchcatv  See  biography  by  M  E  Osborn  (1933) 
Crapsey,  Algernon  Sidney,  1847-1927,  \merican 
Episcopal  cletgyman,  b  Fanmont,  Ohio,  grad 
General  Theological  Seminary,  1872  In  1879  he 
became  rector  of  St  Andrew's  Church,  Rochester, 
N  Y  Admirable  social  work  developed  under  his 
charge  there,  but  in  1906  he  was  expelled  from  the 
ministry  for  heresy  because  of  beliefs  concerning 
the  physical  being  and  life  of  Christ  His  books 
me  lude  Religion  and  Politic*  (1905),  Thr  Rue  of  the 
Working  Class  (1914),  The  Way*  of  the  Cods  (1920), 
and  the  autobiographical  The  Last  of  the  Htretics 
(1924) 

Crashaw,  Richard  (kr&'shd),  1612-49,  English  poet 
The  son  of  a  l*untan  clergyman,  he  was  graduated 
from  Cam  bridge  (B  A  ,  1634)  and  remained  there 
as  a  fellow  at  Peterhouse  His  High  Chun  h  sym- 
pathies were  intensified  by  frequent  v  isits  to  an 
Anglican  religious  retreat  founded  by  Nicholas 
Ferrar  at  Little  Gidding,  and  he  probably  was  or- 
dained When  the  Puritans  took  over  Cambridge 
during  the  c  ml  war,  Crashaw  went  into  exile  (1643) 
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on  the  Continent  Sometime  after  1646  he  was 
converted  to  Catholicism  and  eventually  became  a 
canon  at  the  shrine  of  Loreto,  Italy,  there  he  died 
of  a  fever  Although  he  wrote  secular  ooetry  in 
Latin  and  Greek  as  well  as  English,  Crashaw's 
fame  rests  on  his  intense  religions  poetry  Ho  is 
c  ailed  one  of  the  MFTVPHI  HIOAL  POFTS  His  strange 
mixture  of  sensuality  and  mysticism,  as  in  his 
poems  on  St  Theresa,  is  unusual  in  English  litera- 
ture and  has  been  compared  to  the  baroque  art  of 
Italy  and  Spam  His  Epigrammatum  sacrorunt 
liber  (1634)  is  Latin  sacred  poetry,  Steps  to  th< 
Temple  and  Delights  of  the  Muses  (1646,  enlarged 
1648)  contains  sac-red  and  profane  poetrv,  with 
only  a  few  pieces  in  Latin,  Carmen  Deo  No<*trn 
(1652)  is  entirelj  English  and  sacred  His  com- 
plete poems  were  edited  by  Leonard  Martin  in 
1927  See  Austin  Warren,  Richard  Crashaw  a 
Study  in  Baioqin  Sensibility  (1939) 
Crassus  (kra'sus),  ancient  Roman  family,  of  the 
plebeian  Liemmn  gens  It  produced  men  who 
achieved  great  note  in  the  2d  cent  and  1st  cent 
B  C  One  of  the  well-known  members  was  Lucius 
Licimus  Crassus  (loo'shus  HsI'nCils),  d  91  B  (  .  a 
noted  orator  and  lawy  ei  (muc  h  admired  by  Ciceio) 
He  was  a  stnr  t  follower  of  c  onstitutional  forms,  and 
he  and  Scaevola  as  c  onsuls  in  95  B  C  proposed  a 
law — called  the  Lie  mian  Law,  the  Lex  Licmia,  or 
the  Lex  Lie  mm  Muc  m — to  banish  from  Rome  those 
persons  (the  Latins)  who  had  gained  Roman  citi- 
zenship by  illegal  means  (or  what  the  law  set  as  il- 
legal means)  This  greatly  aggravated  anti-Roman 
sentiment  among  the  allies  and  helped  bring  on  the 
Social  \\ai  Pubhus  Licimus  Crassus  (pu'blcus), 
d  87  B  C  ,  was  e  onsul  in  97  B  C  He  was  the  finan- 
c  ml  backer  of  the  Roman  colony  of  Narbo  (modern 
Narbonne)  m  Gaul  and  achieved  fame  bv  Ui»  vic- 
tories in  Spam  after  his  consulship  He  was  a  par- 
tisan of  Si  1 1  A  and,  after  being  proscribed  by  Ma- 
rius,  committed  suicide  His  son,  Marcus  Licimus 
Crassus  (tnar'kus),  d  53  B  C  ,  was  the  best -known 
member  of  the  family  He  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able personal  c  harm  and  almost  unbounded  ava- 
rice and  ambition  He  was  a  partisan  of  Sulla  ami 
e  ommanded  some  of  Sulla's  fore  es  He  was  also  <\ 
highly  sue  e  essful  elealer  in  real  estate,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  bought  property  that  was  confiscated  or 
deserted  in  the  period  of  the  bloody  Sullan  pro- 
se nptions  It  is  also  said  that  he  organized  his  pri- 
vate fire  brigade  and  bought  burning  houses  cheap 
putting  out  the  firo  nftcr  the  sale  was  made  At  any 
rate  he  bee  ame  the  principal  landowner  in  Home 
He  was  a  rival  of  POMPI-I  for  power,  and  he  gained 
immense  prestige — along  with  Pompev — for  sup- 
pressing the  uprising  of  SPVKTAC  TJH  The  two  of 
them  were  e  onsuls  together  in  70  B  C  ,  and  Crassus' 
jealousy  was  stimulated  He  followed  a  devious 
course  c  oneernmg  Catiline,  apparently  secretly  en- 
c  on  raging  the  e  onspirat  y  but  not  taking  part  He 
ind  Julius  C \E8VH  drew  closer  together,  Crassus 
honing  to  use  ( 'aesar's  ability ,  Caesar  (deep  in 
debt)  hoping  to  use  Crassus'  money  Caesar,  see- 
ing that  he  needed  stronger  support  than  CrasMis, 
created  (60  B  C  )  the  I-irst  Triumvirate  of  Cras- 
sus, Pompey,  and  Caesar  With  Crassus'  envv  of 
Pompev  and  Pompey 's  se  orn  of  Crassus,  the  ar- 
rangement worked  only  because  of  Caesar's  con- 
summate ability  m  handling  men  Crassus  seems 
to  have  bai  keej  the  ix>btic  al  maneuvers  of  the 
notorious  Clodius,  and  trouble  was  stirred  up  l»e- 
tween  Crassus  and  Pompey  Caesar  called  both 
of  them  to  Luce  a,  where  m  56  B  C  a  conferem  e  re- 
affirmed the  alliance  Crassus  and  Pompey  were 
consuls  together  m  55  B  C  Crassus  managed  to 
get  S>na  assigned  for  his  proconsular  service  in  54 
BC  Avici  for  military  glory,  he  left  even  before 
his  term  as  e  onsul  was  up  to  undertake  a  campaign 
against  the  Parthmns  His  ambition  outran  his 
ability  After  early  successes,  his  army  was  com- 
pletely routed  at  Carrhae  (modern  Haran)  by  Par- 
thian archers  m  53  B  C  Crassus  m  this  disgrace- 
was  murdered  by  treachery,  and  C  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus  had  difficulty  in  saving  even  the  remnants  of 
the  armv 

crater  (kra'tur)  [Gi  ,"»cup  or  bowl],  mouth  of  the 
vent  of  a  VOLCANO  or  a  UEIAKH,  often  of  svmmetn- 
e  al  cone  or  cup  shape  Among  active  vole  ame  cra- 
ters Kilauea  is  notable  for  its  size  Man>  regions 
have  the  eroded  «  raters  of  extinct  volcanoes  Fre- 
quently a  lake  forms  in  a  t  rater,  sue  h  a  lake  is  often 
of  unusual  beauty,  since  it  is  at  a  high  elevation 
where  the  air  is  clear,  and  it  is  very  deep  and  still 
Crater  Lake  National  Park,  160,29033  acres,  SW 
Oiegon,  m  the  Cascade  Range  NNW  of  Klamath 
Falls  It  was  established  (1902)  taproserve  an  area 
of  interesting  geological  formations  and  scenic 
beauty,  including  Crater  Lake  The  lake,  almost 
round,  c  6  mi  wide  and  1.9S3  ft  deep,  was  formed 
bv  volcanic  action,  it  the  (  rest  of  a  mountain  It 
lies  at  an  elevation  of  6,164  ft  above  sea  level,  sur- 
rounded by  cliffs  500  to  2,000  ft.  high  A  small 
t  rater,  Wizard  Island,  rises  776  ft  above  the  lake's 
surface  The  lake  w  as  discovered  (1853)  by  a  part  \ 
of  prospectors,  who  called  it  Deep  Blue  Lake  be- 
cause of  the  intense  blue  of  the  water  In  1869  it 
was  named  Crater  Lake  A  scenic  highway  follows 
the  rim  of  the  lake  See  Howel  Williams,  Crater 
Lake  (1941)  and  The  Geology  of  Crater  Lake  (1942) 
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Craters  of  the  Moon  Rational  Monument,  see  NA- 
TIONAL PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 
Craterus  (krft'turus),  d.  321  B  C  ,  Macedonian  gen- 
eral under  Alexander  the  Great  He  v,  as  trusted  by 
Alexander  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  in 
the  East,  especially  in  Bwtna  and  India  Alex- 
ander in  324  B  C  sent  him  back  from  India  to  lead 
the  discharged  Macedonian  soldiers  home  and  to 
take  over  the  reins  from  Antipater  After  Alexan- 
der's death  he  promised  to  lie  one  of  the  leading 
figures  among  the  DIAD<H  HI,  hut  ho  was  killed  in 
battle  soon  after  the  troubles  had  begun 

Crates  (kr&'tPz),  fl  t  449  B  C  ,  Athenian  comic  poet 
He  is  said  to  have  introduced  into  comedy  themes 
other  than  those  of  personal  satire  and  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  show  the  romw  possibilities  of  the 
drunkard  Fragments  of  his  plays  survive 

Cratinus  (krutl'nus),  d  r  422,  Athenian  comic  poet 
He  won  the  pnze  when  Aristophanes  competed 
with  The  Clouds,  but  neither  the  prize-winning  nor 
anv  other  comedy  by  Cratinus  is  extant  He  at- 
tacked Ferities  violently  in  his  plays 

Crauk,  Gusttve  Adolphe  D6sire  (gilstav'  addlf 
dftzeia'  krouk').  1827-1905,  French  sculptor  His 
Admiral  Cohgny,  in  Paris,  is  a  dignified  monumen- 
tal work  In  Valenciennes,  his  native  city,  a 
museum  is  devoted  to  his  sculptures 

Craven,  Avery  Odelle,  1886-,  American  historian, 
b  Randolph  co  ,  NO,  grad  Simpson  College, 
1908,  M  A  Harvard,  1914,  Ph  D  Umv  of  Chicago, 
1923  He  taught  at  several  other  colleges  in  the 
Midwest  before  returning  in  1928  to  Chicago,  which 
made  him  professor  of  American  history  in  1929 
Craven  is  perhaps  the  leading  light  of  that  school 
of  American  historians  which  holds  that  the  Civil 
War  could  have  been  avoided  His  <  hief  works  are 
Soil  Exhaustion  as  a  Factor  in  the  Agricultural  His- 
tory  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  1606-1860  (1926), 
Edmund  Ruffin,  Southerner  a  Study  in  Secession 
(1932) ,  "The  Advance  of  Civilisation  into  the  Mid- 
dle West  in  the  Period  of  Settlement,"  in  Dixon 
Ryan  Fox,  ed  ,  Sources  of  Culture  in  the  Middle 
West  (1934),  The  Represnble  Conflict,  1830-1861 
(1939),  Democracy  in  American  Life  a  Historical 
View  (1941),  and  The  Coming  of  the  Civil  War 
(1942) 

crawfish   see  CRAYFISH 

Crawford,  Francis  Marion,  1854-1909,  American 
novelist,  b  Bagm  di  Lucca,  Italy,  son  of  Thomas 
Crawford  He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  111  Karlsruhe,  Heidelberg,  Rome,  and 
India  After  editing  the  Indian  Herald  in  Allaha- 
bad, he  returned  to  America  for  the  years  1881-83 
and  there  wrote  his  first  novel,  Mr  Isaacs  (1882), 
immediately  successful  Thereafter  he  made  his 
home  in  Italy  His  very  popular  novels  were  vivid, 
romantic  stones  of  historical  or  modern  European 
and  Oriental  life  Some  of  them  are  Doctor  Claudius 
(1883),  Saracinesca  (1887),  Marno's  Crunfix  (1887), 
Sant'  llano  (1889),  Grnfenstein  (1889),  Don  Orsino 
(1892),  Via  Crucis  (1899),  Marietta  (1901),  The 
Heart  of  Rome  (1903),  and  The  White  Sister  (1909) 
A  Cigarette- Maker's  Romance  (1890)  was  success- 
fully dramatized,  and  another  play,  France-sea  da 
Rimini  (1902),  was  produced  by  Sarah  Bernhardt 
in  Pans  His  three  books  about  Italy's  past  show 
his  considerable  gifts  as  a  historian  See  M  H. 
Elliott,  My  Cousin  F  Manon  Crawford  (1934) 

Crawford,  Isabella  Valancy,  1850-87,  Canadian 
poet,  b  Dublin,  Ireland  In  1858  her  family  mi- 
grated to  Upper  Canada  The  remote,  woodland 
region  of  her  childhood  IH  depicted  in  her  long  poem, 
"Malcolm's  Katie  "  This  poem,  "Old  Spookses' 
Pass,"  and  other  poems  were  published  in  a  single 
volume  in  1884  She  died  in  poverU  in  Toronto 
Her  Collected  Poems  (1905)  brought  the  recognition 
that  the  poet  had  not  enjoyed  m  her  lifetime  See 
biography  by  Katherine  Hale  (1923) 

Crawford,  Thomas,  1813-57,  American  sculptor,  b 
New  York  city  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  wood 
carver  and  later  worked  for  a  firm  of  tombstone 
cutters  He  achieved  his  first  success  in  decora- 
tions for  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  which  include 
Armed  Freedom,  the  figure  above  the  dome,  and 
the  bronze  doors  and  pediment  statues  for  the 
Senate  wing.  He  designed  the  Waslungton  monu- 
ment, Richmond,  Va  ,  for  which  he  executed  the 
equestrian  figure  and  the  figures  of  Patrick  Henry 
and  Jefferson  A  pupil  and  follower  of  Thorvaldsen, 
Crawford  lived  and  worked  m  Rome  most  of  his 
life.  He  married  Louise  Cutter  Ward,  sister  of 
Julia  Ward  Howe  The  novelist  Francis  Marion 
Crawford  was  their  youngest  son 

Crawford,  William  Harris,  1772-1834,  American 
statesman,  b.  Ainherst  co  ,  Va  (his  birthplace  is 
now  in  Nelson  co  )  He  moved  with  his  parents  to 
South  Carolina  and  later  to  Georgia.  After  study- 
ing law  he  practiced  at  Lexington  and  served  in 
the  state  legislature  (1803-7).  In  the  stormy  atate 
political  battles  of  the  time  he  waa  the  leader  of 
the  upcountry  forces  allied  with  the  followers  of 
James  Jackson  and  later  George  M.  Troup,  of 
the  tidewater  region  He  killed  in  a  duel  a  partisan 
of  John  Clark,  head  of  the  opposite  faction,  and  m 
another  duel  was  wounded  by  Clark  In  th«  U.8 
Senate  (1807-13)  Crawford  staunchly  advocated 
rechartenng  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  From 
1813  to  1815  he  was  minister  to  France  He  was 


then  appointed  Secretary  of  War  by  President 
Madison,  but  in  1816  was  made  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  a  post  he  held  through  both  of  Monroe's 
administrations  He  had  strong  support  for  the 
presidency  in  1816  but  disavowed  his  candidacy 
In  the  presidential  election  of  1824,  Crawford,  a 
leading  <  andidate,  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke  dur- 
ing the  campaign  and  finished  third  to  Andrew 
Jackson  and  John  Quincy  Adams  Since  no  candi- 
date received  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  the 
election  went  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
Henry  Clav,  who  had  received  even  fewer  votes 
than  Crawford,  threw  his  support  to  Adams,  who 
was  elected  Crawford  later  served  as  a  judge  in 
Georgia  See  biography  bv  J  E  D  Shipp  (1909) 

Crawford,  city  (pop  1,845),  NW  Nebr  ,  SW  of  Chad- 
ron  and  on  the  White  River  near  the  Badlands,  m  a 
grazing  and  dairying  area,  founded  1885.  A  U  8 
fish  hatchery  is  here  Fort  Robinson  is  near  by 

Crawford  Notch,  steep  defile  in  the  White  Mts  ,  N 
central  N  H  ,  through  which  the  Saco  flows  It  is 
named  for  Abel  Crawford,  an  early  settler  The 
state  bought  the  area  in  1911 

Crawfordsville,  city  (pop  11,089),  co  seat  of  Mont- 
gomery co  ,  W  Ind  ,  NW  of  Indianapolis,  laid  out 
c  1822  The  city  is  commercially  important  as  the 
center  of  a  long-settled  farming  and  stock-raising 
region  Its  manufactures  include  wire,  fences, 
and  nails  It  is  the  seat  of  Wabash  College  (for 
men,  1832)  There  is  a  memorial  to  Lew  Wallace 

Crawfordville,  city  (pop  1,056),  co  seat  of  Taliaferro 
co  ,  NE  Ga  ,  W  of  Augusta,  me  1826  Alexander 
H  Stephens  Memorial  State  Park  (with  Liberty 
Hall,  Stephens's  home)  IB  here 

Grayer,  Caspar  de  (gfts'par  du  krl'ur),  c  1582-1669, 
Flemish  religious  and  portrait  painter,  much  in- 
fluenced by  Rubens  While  lacking  the  genius  of 
Rubens,  he  almost  nvaled  him  in  productivity  and 
maintained  a  high  standard  of  work  His  paintings 
are  to  be  seen  m  countless  Flemish  provincial 
churches  and  in  the  museums  and  churches  of  Brus- 
sels and  Ghent  His  Assumption  (Brussels)  is 
among  the  best 

crayfish  or  crawfish,  fresh-water  crustacean  smaller 
than  the  related  and  very  similar  lobster  and  found 
in  most  parts  of  the  world  except  Africa  Crayfish 
are  usually  found  in  ponds  and  streams  or  swamps 
A  few  are  partially  terrestrial  Some  can  burrow 
underground  to  avoid  drought  They  eat  mainly 
small  aquatic  animals  and  carrion  The  eggs  de- 
velop while  attached  to  the  swimming  legs  of  the 
female  Crayfish  are  usually  dull  brownish  green 
m  color  A  red-clawed  species  is  a  food  delicacy  m 
Europe  The  Crayfish  (1880)  by  T  H  Huxley  is 
a  classic  zoological  study 

Crazy  Horse,  d  1877,  Indian  chief  of  the  Oglala 
Sioux  He  led  southern  Sioux  raids  against  the 
Mandan  and  the  Crow  Indians  and  against  the 
whites,  and  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  force 
him  into  reservation  life,  he  resisted  He  defeated 
George  A  Crook  on  the  Rosebud  river  in  1876,  and 
in  the  destruction  of  Custer's  force  on  the  Little 
Bighorn  in  1876,  Crazy  Horse  and  GALL  were  as- 
sistants to  Sitting  Bull  In  Jan  ,  1877,  tus  village 
was  destroyed  by  Gen  Nelson  A  MILES,  and  a  few 
months  later  Crazy  Horse  and  more  than  1,000 
followers  surrendered  at  the  Red  Cloud  agency 
He  was  at  cused  of  planning  a  revolt  and  was  shot 
when  resisting  imprisonment  His  bravery  and 
skill  were  acknowledged  by  all  See  biography  by 
Man  Sandos  (1942) 

crazy  weed,  see  LOCOWEED. 

creamery   see  DAIRYING 

cream  of  tartar,  substance  obtained  from  argol,  a 
crystalline  crust  which  forms  in  tanks  m  which 
wine  is  fermenting  It  exists  naturally  m  grape 
juice  and  to  a  certain  extent  m  tamarinds,  mul- 
berries, pineapples,  and  unripe  beets  The  deposit 
of  argol  from  grapes  is  the  mam  source  of  the  tar- 
tanc  acid  of  commerce  Argol  when  partly  puri- 
fied by  recrystalhzation  is  tartar  and  when  fully 
punned,  decolorized,  and  finally  ground  to  a  fine 
powder  is  cream  of  tartar  In  this  form  it  is  used  in 
cookery,  being  combined  with  soda  to  lighten 
dough  It  is  also  an  ingredient  of  the  best  baking 
powders  Medicinally,  combined  with  sodium  bi- 
carbonate, it  forms  ROCHELLE  SALT,  combined  with 
antimony  oxide  it  forms  TARTAR  KMBTIC 

Creasy,  Sir  Edward  Shepherd  (kre'se),  1812-78, 
English  historian  A  lawyer,  a  professor  of  London 
Umv  ,  and  an  author  of  several  historical  works, 
he  is  best  remembered  for  his  Fifteen  Decisive 
Battles  of  the  World  (1851 ,  see  BATTLE)  In  I860  he 
was  knighted  and  made  chief  justice  of  Ceylon 

creatiomsnv  see  SOUL 

Crebillon,  Prosper  Jolyot  de  (prdspeV  zhdlyo'  du 
krabeyS'),  1674-1762,  French  dramatist,  whose  full 
name  was  Prosper  Jolyot,  sieur  de  Crais-Billon  His 
plays  include  Idomenee  (1705),  Eleclre  (1708),  and 
Rhadamiate  et  Zenotne  (1711),  which  is  considered 
his  best  Unsuccessful  and  m  retirement  for  many 
years,  he  was  persuaded  by  Mme  de  Pompadour, 
who  was  seeking  a  rival  to  Voltaire,  to  write  Catilina 
(1748),  a  great  success  Voltaire's  savage  attacks 
have  immortalised  him.  In  1731  he  was  elected  to 
the  French  Academy.  His  son  Claude  Prosper 
Jolyot  de  Crtbttlon  (kldd'),  1707-77,  was  the  au- 
thor of  many  witty,  licentious  tales  of  which  the 


best  known  are  Let  tigarements  du  ceeur  et  de  I'esprit 
(1736)  and  Le  Sopha  (1745). 

creche  (kreeh,  krash),  also  called  Christmas  Crib,  a 
representation  of  the  Infant  Jesus  in  the  manger, 
usually  surrounded  by  figures  of  Mary,  Joseph, 
shepherds,  animals,  and  the  Wise  Men  The  creche 
has  been  displayed  m  churches  from  Christmas  Eve 
to  Jan.  6  since  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  after  St 
Francis  of  Assist  instituted  the  custom  in  1223  at 
Greccio,  Italy  It  is  a  Christmas  tradition  in  many 
homes  Munich  has  a  noted  collection  of  creches 
See  also  DAY  NURSERY. 

Crecy  (krf'se,  Pr  kraae'),  officially  Cr«cy-en-Pon- 
thieu  (-5-p6tyu')»  town  (pop  1,331),  Somme  dept , 
N  France,  N  of  Abbeville  Hero,  on  Aug  26,  1346, 
Edward  III  of  England  defeated  Philip  VI  of 
France  in  the  HUNDRED  YBARB  WAR  The  English 
suffered  few  losses,  while  the  flower  of  the  French 
nobility  was  destroyed  by  the  English  longbows, 
which  then  made  their  first  appearance  m  con- 
tinental warfare  Among  the  combatants  were 
EDWARD  THE  BLACK  PRINCE  and  the  blind  king  of 
Bohemia,  JOHN  OF  LUXEMBURG  Crecy  is  also 
known  m  English  as  Cressy 

Credi,  Lorenzo  di.  see  LORENZO  DI  CRBDI 

credit.  The  credit  system  is  founded  upon  the  lend- 
er's confidence  in  the  borrower  or  m  his  COLLATER- 
AL and  geneial  possessions  The  chief  function  of 
credit  is  the  transference  of  capital  from  those  who 
own  it  to  those  who  can  use  it  m  the  expectation 
of  profit  exceeding  the  interest  on  the  loan  Thus 
credit  increases  the  productive  power  of  capital 
Credit  permits  the  exchange  of  commodities  with- 
out the  use  of  cash  or  with  the  use  of  very  little 
cash,  but  credit  dissolves  with  lack  of  confidence, 
helping  to  cause  economic  crises,  panics,  and  de- 
pressions Credit  may  be  classified  according  to 
the  industry  using  it,  according  to  the  length  of 
time  the  money  is  hired,  and  as  to  quality  or  li- 
quidity In  the  larger  banks  credit-analysis  de- 
partments determine  the  amount  of  credit  which 
may  safely  be  given  to  applicants  Data  as  to 
credit  risk  is  supplied  bv  agencies  organized  for 
that  purpose  The  chief  agency  in  the  United 
States  is  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  formed  by  a  merger 
(1933)  of  R  G  Dun  &  Company  (1841)  and  the 
Bradstreet  Company  (1849)  If  more  credit  than 
the  community  can  liquidate  is  granted,  there  is 
inflation,  if  too  little,  deflation.  In  BOOKKEEPING, 
the  credit  side  is  the  side  of  the  account  on  which 
payments  are  entered,  hence,  sometimes,  the  pay- 
ments themselves  See  also  DEBT,  DEBT,  PUBLIC, 
INSTALLMENT  BUYING  AND  SELLING  See  Frederick 
Soddy,  Money  versus  Man  (1933),  Ludwig  von 
Mises,  The  Theory  of  Money  and  Credit  (Eng  tr  , 
1934),  R  B  Westerfieldf  Money,  Credit,  and  Bank- 
ing (1947) 

credit,  letter  of,  commercial  instrument  written  by  a 
banker  or  other  person  to  his  agent  in  another  place 
authorizing  the  bearer  to  receive  money  from  the 
agent  The  document  is  called  a  circular  letter  of 
credit  when  it  is  addressed  to  more  than  one  agent 
In  effect,  a  letter  of  credit  is  a  DRAFT,  save  that  the 
amount  is  merely  stated  as  a  maximum  not  to  be 
exceeded  Letters  of  credit  are  most  used  by  travel- 
ers Those  who  issue  such  letters  are  usually  so 
well  known  that  any  bank  will  honor  the  letter, 
whether  an  agent  or  not,  upon  proper  identifica- 
tion Travelers'  checks  are  a  modified  form  of 
letter  of  credit  They  are  issued  m  coupons,  upon 
whose  face  a  value  is  usually  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  currency  of  a  particular  country  In  the  United 
States  such  checks  are  issued  chiefly  by  express 
companies  Circular  letters  of  credit  require  that 
each  payment,  as  it  is  made,  be  endorsed  by  the 
firm  making  payment  so  that  other  banks  may 
know  how  much  of  the  total  credit  has  been  used. 

Credit  Mobiher  of  America  (krc'dft  mobflya', 
krftdfi'),  ephemeral  construction  company,  con- 
nected with  the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rlt 
and  with  one  of  the  major  financial  scandals  in 
American  history  Oakes  AMKS,  Thomas  C.  Du- 
RANT,  and  a  few  other  inner  stockholders  of  the 
Union  Pacific  organized  the  construction  company 
under  an  existing  Pennsylvania  charter,  which 
they  took  over  with  changed  purposes  Thus  act- 
ing for  the  Union  Pacific  and  for  their  construction 
company,  they  made  contracts  with  themselves 
Oakes  Ames,  as  head  of  the  Credit  Mobiher,  in 
1867  assigned  contracts  to  seven  trustees  to  build 
the  remaining  667  mi.  of  road  for  a  total  sum  that 
brought  profits  variously  estimated  at  from 
$7,000,000  to  $23,000,000  This  process  depleted 
generous  congressional  grants  to  the  Union  Pacific 
and  left  it  under  a  heavy  debt  by  the  tune  of  its 
completion  m  1869  The  scandal  became  political 
when  Ames,  to  forestall  investigation  or  inter- 
ference by  Congress,  sold  or  assigned  shares  of  the 
Credit  Mobiher  stock  to  members  of  Congress  at 
par,  though  the  shares  were  worth  twice  as  much 
at  the  tune  lie  wrote  to  Henry  S.  McComb,  an 
associate,  that  he  had  placed  the  stock  "where  it 
will  produce  the  most  good  to  us"  and  subsequently 
forwarded  a  list  of  Congressmen  who  had  received 
or  were  to  receive  shares.  Later  friction  between 
Ames  and  McComb  facilitated  the  publication 
of  these  letters  in  Charles  A.  Dana's  New  York  Sun 
in  the  midst  of  the  presidential  election  campaign 
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of  1872.  A  eubsequent  investigation  by  Congress 
badly  smirched  tho  political  reputations  of  Vice 
President  Sohuyler  Colfex,  Senator  James  W 
Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Representative 
James  Brooks  of  New  York,  and  others — most  of 
all,  of  course,  Ames  himself  Ames  and  Brooks  were 
censured  by  Congress,  but  there  were  no  prosecu- 
tions. In  that  age  of  gross  public  corruption,  people 
were  inclined  to  regard  the  frankness  with  which 
most  of  those  involved  admitted  their  parts  in  the 
affair  as  somehow  mitigating  their  offenses 

Credlton  (krSd'-),  urban  district  (pop  3,490), 
Devonshire,  England,  NW  of  Exeter  It  is  on  the 
Creedy,  a  tributary  of  the  Exe  Credlton  is  the 
traditional  birthplace  of  St  Boniface  and  was  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric  from  early  in  the  10th  cent  until 
the  middle  of  the  llth  Farm  machinery  and 
leather  are  products 

credit  union,  bank  conducted  on  cooperative  prin- 
ciples, usuallv  by  an  association  of  members  of  the 
same  occxipational  group  or  of  the  same  local  com- 
munity Cooperative  banking  originated  in  Ger- 
many in  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent  ,  it  was  de- 
veloped by  Hermann  Schulze-Dehtssch  and  later 
was  particularly  adapted  to  rural  communities  by 
F  W  Raiffeisen  Credit  unions  in  Canada  are 
chiefly  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  where  the  first 
union  was  established  bv  Alphonse  Desjardins  in 
1900  In  the  United  States  the  Credit  Union  Na- 
tional Extension  Bureau,  founded  in  1921  by  Ed- 
ward A  Filone,  has  been  instrumental  in  organizing 
credit  unions  American  ciecht  unions  are  of  many 
types,  they  agree  m  seeking  to  make  loans  on 
reasonable  terms  to  farmers  and  wage  earners  and 
to  offer  them  security  and  a  fair  return  for  their 
savings  SeeR  F  Bergengren,  Credit  Union  (1940) 

creed  [Latin  rr«rfo»I  believe j,  summary  of  basic 
doctrines  of  faith  The  following  are  historically 
important  Christian  creeds  1  The  Apostles' 
Creed,  beginning,  "I  behove  m  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  creator  of  heuven  and  earth  And  in 
Jesus  Christ  "  It  doos  not  appear  in  its  present 
form  before  650,  but  its  predoc  essors  probably  arose 
in  Rome  in  the  2d  or  3d  cent  It  has  two  material 
differences  from  the  Nicene  Creed  (I)  "Ho  de- 
scended into  hell,"  omitted  in  the  Nicene.  (2) 
"resurrection  of  the  bodv."  in  the  Nicene  "of  the 
dead  "  It  is  used  bv  Roman  Catholics  privately 
and  at  baptism,  it  is  much  used  by  Protestants 
2  The  Nicene  Creed,  beginning,  "I  believe  in 
One  God  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible, 
and  in  One  Lord  Jesus  Christ  "  It  is  usually 
described  as  a  revision  by  the  tirst  Council  of 
Constantinople  (381)  of  the  creed  adopted  at 
NIC  aea  in  325.  although  there  are  good  grounds  for 
the  belief  that  it  lepresents  substantially  a  creed 
written  or  used  by  St  Cvril  of  Jerusalem  In  the 
Western  Church  since  the  9th  cent  it  has  differed 
from  the  original  in  the  italicized  words  "And  ui 
the  Holy  Ghost  Who  proc  eedeth  from  tho 

Father  and  the  Son"  (qui  ex  Patre  Filwque  pro- 
cedit)  The  controversy  between  the  Orthodox  and 
Roman  Catholic  c  him  hes  on  these  words  has 
made  a  shibboleth  of  the  Filwque  The  Nicene 
Creed  is  an  official  creed  of  Orthodox,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  some  Protestant  churches  3  The 
Augsburg  Confession  (1530),  the  official  statement 
of  the  Lutheran  churches  It  was  written  by 
Mclanchthon  and  endorsed  by  Luther  for  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg  4  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  date 
MI  their  present  form  from  the  beginning  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  when  they  were  written  by  a  group  of 
bishops  They  are  Calvmistic  in  theological  em- 
phasis and  enounce  clearly  the  royal  supremacy 
in  the  Church  of  England  They  are  offic  lal  in  the 
Church  of  England  and,  with  occasional  changes, 
in  its  various  daughter  churches  (usuallv  Episco- 
palian) 5  The  Westminster  Confession  (1645-47) , 
the  most  celebrated  pronouncement  of  English- 
speaking  Calvinism  It  is  official  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  with  occasional  changes  in  most  of 
its  daughter  churches  (usually  Presbyterian),  and 
among  Congregationalists  6  See  ATHANABIAN 
CREED. 

Cree  Indians,  North  American  Indian  tribe  of  AJ- 
gonquian  stock,  formerly  inhabiting  Manitoba  S  of 
the  Churchill  river  Members  of  one  branch  of 
the  Cree,  allying  themselves  with  the  Siouan  Assini- 
bom  Indians,  moved  southwestward  into  buffalo 
territory  and  became  the  Plains  Cree  It  is  probable 
that  they  introduced  the  method  of  hunting  buffalo 
bv  driving  them  into  enclosures,  smco  the  Wood- 
land Cree  used  this  method  m  hunting  deer  Tho 
culture  of  the  Woodland  Cree  greatly  resembles 
that  of  the  Ojibwa  Indians,  who  are  probably  their 
close  relatives  The  Cree  were  warlike  and  were  a 
powerful  tribe  in  the  late  18th  cent  but  were  later 
decimated  by  disease. 

Creek  Indians,  North  American  Indian  confederacy 
The  peoples  forming  it  were  mostly  of  Natchez- 
Muskogean  linguistic  stock  They  lived  primarily 
m  Alabama  and  Georgia  and  were  settled  agricul- 
tural people.  There  were  more  than  60  towns,  gen- 
erally called  tribes,  in  the  confederacy,  which  was 
formed  chiefly  for  protection  against  the  tribes  to 
the  north.  Certain  villages  were  set  aside  for  war 
ceremonies,  others  for  peace  celebrations,  Each 
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had  its  annual  Green  Corn  dance  This  festival 
was  a  time  for  renewing  social  ties  and  was  a 
period  of  amnesty  for  criminals  Old  pots  were 
broken,  new  fires  lit,  and  new  clothing  put  on, 
and  religious  ceremonies  were  performed  The 
Creek  impressed  the  early  white  men  (De  Soto 
saw  them  in  1540)  by  their  height,  their  proud 
bearing,  and  their  love  of  ornament  They  were 
hostile  to  the  Spanish  and  therefore  friendly  to 
the  British  in  colonial  days,  but,  frightened  by 
white  encroachment  and  fired  by  the  teachings  of 
TECUMSEH,  they  rebelled  in  the  Creek  War  of 
1813-14  They  massacred  a  large  number  of  whites 
and  Negroes  at  Fort  Mims,  and  Andrew  Jackson 
won  part  of  his  reputation  b\  defeating  them 
thoroughly  They  had  to  cede  much  of  their  land, 
and  m  1825  they  ceded  their  lands  in  Georgia  to 
that  state  They  were  moved  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, where  they  became  one  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  At  the  time  of  tho  Civil  War  there  was 
considerable  dissension  among  the  Creek  A 
treaty  was  made  with  the  Confederacy,  but  many 
denounced  it,  and  there  was  great  bitterness  of 
feeling  In  1906  the  Creek  abandoned  their 
autonomy  and  became  American  citizens  See  .1  R 
S wanton,  Thf  Early  History  of  the  Creek  Indians 
(1922)  and  Social  Origins  and  Social  Usages  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Creek  Confederacy  (1928),  Grant 
Foreman,  The  five  Civilized  Tnlvs  (1935) 

creeper,  name  for  various  small  birds  with  long  de- 
curved  bills  and  usually  inconspicuous*  plumage 
Tho  true  creepers  are  an  Old  World  family  (Cer- 
thudae)  related  to  the  wiens  and  nuthatches 
They  are  represented  by  one  New  World  species, 
the  brown  creeper,  and  its  subspecies  The  brown 
creeper  is  an  unobtrusive  bird  whu  h  breeds  in 
Canada  and  parts  of  the  United  States,  chiefly  in 
rather  densely  wooded  and  mountainous  regions 
It  Ink  hes  up  tree  trunks,  using  the  stiff,  pointed 
feathers  of  its  long  tail  as  a  prop  while  hunting  for 
minute  insects  When  part  way  up  a  tree  it  is  apt 
to  swoop  to  the  base  of  another  to  begin  again  its 
upward,  usuallv  spiral,  progress  Related  birds  are 
the  Mexican  or  Sierra  Madre,  the  Rocky  M t ,  the 
Sierra,  and  the  California  creepers  Some  warblers 
are  called  creepers  The  honey  creepers  (family 
Coerebidae)  are,  found  chiefly  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical America 

Creevey,  Thomas  (kro've),  1768-1838,  English 
diarist  His  journals  and  letters  rec  ord,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  Whig  member  of  Parliament  and 
minor  officeholder,  the  history  and  manners  of 
the  late  Georgian  period  See  the  edition  by  John 
Gore  (1948) 

Crefeld,  Germany   see  KREFELD 

Creighton,  Mandell  (man'dnl  krl'tun),  1843-1901, 
British  historian  and  churchman  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Cambridge  from 
1884  to  his  appointment  (1891)  as  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough In  1896  he  was  made  bishop  of  London 
Ho  was  a  founder  of  the  English  Historical  Review 
and  wrote  biographies  of  Cardinal  Wolsev ,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  Simon  de  Montfort  His  master- 
work  was  his  History  of  the  Papacy  during  the 
Period  of  the  Reformation  (6  vols  ,  1882-94,  new 
ed  ,  with  title  History  of  the  Papacy  from  the  Great 
Schism  to  the  Satk  of  Rome,  6  vols  ,  1897 ,  new  ed  of 
Vol  I  and  roprmt  of  Vols  II-VI,  1901)  See  his  life 
and  letters  (ed  bv  his  wife,  Louise  Creighton, 
1913) 

Creighton  (kra'tun),  city  (pop  1,272),  NE  Nebr  , 
NNW  of  Norfolk,  in  a  hay  region,  laid  out  1885 

Creighton  University,  at  Omaha,  Nebr  ,  Catholic 
(Jesuit),  for  men,  chartered  1877  and  1879,  opened 
1878  It  includes  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences, 
commerce,  and  pharmacy,  schools  of  dentistry, 
journalism,  law,  medicine,  and  nursing,  lower 
schools,  and  University  College  for  women 

cremation,  disposal  of  a  corpse  by  burning  It  is  a 
widespread  practice,  second  only  to  BURIAL  First 
evidence  of  the  practice  occnirs  during  the  Neo 
litluc  period  In  almost  all  of  its  later  occurrences, 
it  appears  as  a  preferred  trend,  both  because  of  its 
religious  associations  and  because  of  its  conveni- 
ence Belief  in  the  use  of  cremation  is  sometimes 
considered  to  be  related  to  the  belief  in  the  proper- 
ties of  fire  as  a  purification  agent  and  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  immaterial  essence  of  things  it  consumes 
In  Polynesia,  as  in  early  Scandinavia,  it  was  a 
mode  of  funeral  allowed  only  to  persons  of  great 
rank  Tho  public  cremations  of  the  Hindus,  es- 
pecially those  performed  along  the  Ganges,  are 
among  their  most  sacred  observances  Certain 
American  Indian  tribes  practiced  cremation  Only 
during  the  last  two  centuries  have  Christians  cremat- 
ed their  dead,  among  certain  denominations  it  re- 
mains expressly  forbidden  Usually,  the  ashes  from 
cremation  are  provided  interment  according  to 

local  FUNERAL  CUSTOMS 

Crtmazie,  Octave  (Joseph  Octave  Cremazie)  (6k- 
taV  kr&mase',  sh6sfcf'),  18277-1879,  French  Cana- 
dian poet,  b  Quebec,  educated  at  the  Quebec 
seminary .  His  influence  was  of  great  importance  m 
French  Canadian  poetry.  With  his  brothers  he  was 
proprietor  of  a  bookshop  in  Quebec,  the  gathering 
place  for  a  literary  group  which  included  such 
figures  as  F  X  Garneau  and  H.  R.  Casgrain.  With 
the  appearance  of  his  "Le  Vieux  Soldat  canadien" 
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(1855),  Cremasie  won  instant  fame  and  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  leader  among  French  Canadian 
poets  His  poems,  which  show  the  influence  of 
French  romanticism,  are  filled  with  patriotic  feel- 
ing, they  appeared  in  newspapers,  and  some  20  are 
included  in  his  so-called  (Euvres  completes  (1883) 
In  1862  the  poet  got  into  business  difficulties  and 
fled  to  France,  where  he  lived  in  poverty  under  an 
assumed  name  He  wrote  a  journal  of  the  siege  of 
Paris  (1870)  and  died  at  Le  Havre 

creme  de  menthe  (krem*  du  mint',  Fr  krom  du 
mat'),  a  mint-flavored  LIQUEUR,  usually  green,  and 
often  served  with  finely  crushed  ice 

Cremer,  Sir  William  Randal  (kre/mur),  1828-1908, 
British  pacifist  At  first  active  m  trade  unionism, 
ho  gradually  expanded  his  work  and  interests, 
becoming  one  of  the  most  active  advocates  of  in- 
ternational arbitration  In  1871  he  became  secre- 
tary of  the  Workmen's  Peace  Association,  and  he 
held  this  position  until  his  death  For  his  efforts 
toward  international  arbitration,  he  was  awarded 
the  1903  Nobel  Poace  Prize  He  gave  most  of  the 
stipend  in  trust  to  the  International  Arbitration 
League  See  biography  h\  Howard  Evans  (1909) 

Cremieux,  Isaac  (Adolphe  Cremieux)  (8z&k'  kra- 
myd').  1796-1880,  Jevunh- French  statesman  and 
political  writer  Ho  was  president  (1876)  of  the 
Alliance  Israelite  Umverselle,  through  which  he  ad- 
vocated international  Jewish  emancipation,  and 
founded  Jewish  schools  m  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
As  minister  of  justic  e  of  France,  he  aclueved  aboli- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  for  political  offenders 
and  abolition  of  slavery  m  the  colonies  He  secured 
(1870)  full  c  itizen's  rights  for  Jews  m  Algeria 

Cremona,  Luigi  (lw<Vj€>  kramo'nu),  1830-1<K)3,  Ital- 
ian mathematician  After  teaching  at  Bologna 
(1860-66)  and  at  Milan  (1866-73),  he  became 
(1873)  director  of  the  school  of  engineering  at 
Rome  He  held  several  government  posts  and  serv  - 
ed  as  senator  from  1879  Translations  of  two  of  his 
important  works  appeared  in  English  as  Element* 
of  Projecting  Geometry  (1885)  and  Graphical  Statics 
(1890) 

Cremona  (krlmo'nu),  city  (pop  54,564),  capital  of 
Cremona  prov  ,  Lombardy,  N  Italy,  on  the  Po,  in 
the  heart  of  a  rich  agricultural  district  Once  a 
Roman  colony,  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  an  inde- 
pendent commune  frequently  at  war  with  Milan 
until  its  surrender  to  that  city  in  1344  Cremona 
was  noted  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  center  of  learn- 
ing, in  the  late  Renaissance  for  a  school  of  painting 
founded  by  (Jiulio  CAMPI,  and  later  for  the  violins 
made  by  the  A  MATT  the  GUARNERI,  the  STRADIVARI, 
and  their  successors  The  cathedral  (12th- 16th 
cent ),  the  high  campanile,  the  baptistery,  the  city 
hall  (13th  cent ),  and  the  Loggia  adorn  the  impres- 
sive mam  square 

Creole  (kre'ol)  (i>erhaps  from  Span  , -servant  or 
child  ],  term  originally  applied  in  Latin  America  to 
the  native-born  descendants  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  conquerors  The  croolos  were  distin- 
guished fiom  the  natives,  from  the  Negroes,  and 
from  men  of  European  birth  The  sharp  distinction 
of  interest  always  lav  between  the  Creoles,  whoso 
chief  devotion  was  to  the  colony,  and  the  foreign- 
born  officials,  whose  chief  devotion  was  to  the 
mother  count  n  Never  precise,  the  term  acquired 
various  meanings  in  different  countries  Mulattoes 
and  half-breeds  generally  adopted  the  name  for 
themselves  Usage  vanes,  but  generally  creole  is 
tho  name  applied  to  those  of  French  or  Spanish 
blood,  it  is  now  commonly  employed  only  histori- 
calh  in  Latin  America  The  term  was  early 
adopted  in  Louisiana,  where  it  is  still  used,  a 
distinction  usually  being  drawn  between  the  Creoles 
who  are  desc  endants  of  the  original  Frenc  h  set- 
tlers, and  the  "Cajuns,"  who  are  at  least  partialU 
descended  from  the  Acadian  exiles  The  term  does 
not  mean  persons  of  mixed  white  and  Negro  blood, 
although  it  is  applied  to  mixed  bloods  and  Negroes, 
frequenth  with  the  adjective  colored  The  pic- 
turesque Louisiana  Creole  life  has  been  ablv  de- 
picted in  the  works  of  George  W  Cable,  Lafcadio 
Hearn,  and  Grace  King  The  term  is  also  used  in 
placet)  distant  from  Latin  America,  such  as  Mauri- 
tius, but  there  it  is  a  borrowed  word,  which  has 
lost  most  of  its  original  meaning 

Creon  (kro'&n),  m  Greek  legend,  brother  of  Jocasta 
He  became  regent  of  Thebes  after  the  banishment 
of  OEDIPUS  Creon  helped  ETEOCLKM  to  take  the 
kingdom  from  his  brother  POLYNICBS  When  tho 
brothel  s  died  he  buried  Eteocles  with  honor  and 
had  ANTIGONE  put  to  death  because  she  secretly 
performed  funeral  iites  for  Polymces 

creosote  (kre'usot),  volatile,  heavy,  oily  liquid, 
colorless  when  pure  but  commonly  pale  yellow, 
with  a  penetrating,  smoky  odor  and  a  sharp  taste 
It  is  a  strong  antiseptic  Originally  it  was  prepared 
by  fractional  distillation  from  beechwood  tar,  and 
this  substam  e  is  the  one  c  hiefly  used  m  pharmacy 
today  for  its  preparation  Its  active  principle  is 
guaiacol  (a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen  known  chemically  as  o-methoxvphenol), 
which  constitutes  about  70  percent  and  is  some- 
times used  pure  The  remainder  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  other  organic  compounds  Its  chief 
use  in  pharmacy  is  as  an  internal  antiseptic  (guai- 
acol carbonate),  as  m  intestinal  infections  and  in 
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chronic  bromhitiB,  but  its  value  m  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  has  been  questioned 
Creosote  is  not  pleasant  to  take  and  is  usually  ad- 
ministered in  gelatine  capsules  or  in  other  ways  to 
disguise  its  taste  or  in  compounds  The  doses  are 
small  Creosote  oil  obtained  from  coal  tar  and 
other  tars  is  commonly  employ  ed  as  a  preservative 
for  timber  and  also  for  meat  It  is  a  mixture  of  a 
number  of  compounds,  among  which  are  various 
phenols,  e  g  ,  the  three  isomenc  crcsols  (ortho, 
meta,  and  paracresol) 

crepe  (krftp),  thin  fahiu  of  cimkled  texture,  woven 
from  raw  silk  in  the  natuial  gummy  state  There 
are  two  kinds  of  rrope  the  hard-finished,  usually 
dyed  black  and  used  for  mourning  (which  retains 
the  old  spelling  cr«;w),  is  made  of  hand-twisted 
silk  >arn  and  finished  bv  a  rather  complex  trade 
process  after  weaving,  the  soft  <  ropes  include  the 
Canton  or  Oriental  weav  es,  c  repos  de  ( "hme  (krap' 
du  she'll'),  and  the  like,  in  plain  or  damask  weaves 
Their  crisped  or  wavy  appearance  results  from  the 
peculiar  airangement  of  the  weft,  which  is  formed 
of  >arn  from  two  different  bobbins  twisted  together 
in  opposite  dnections  or  which  uses  alternately  tt 
right-twisted  and  a  left-twisted  thread  Wool  and 
cotton  mav  also  be  given  the  crepe  wea\e 

crepe  myrtle  •  wee  CRAPE  MYRTLE 

Crepy,  Treaty  of  (krftpe'),  1544,  concluded  by  Em- 
peror  Chatles  V  and  King  FHANOIH  I  of  Franco  at 
Crepy-en-Laonnois  (foimerly  spelled  Ciespy), 
Aisno  dept  ,  N  Fiance  The  empeior  i enounced  his 
claim  to  the  duchv  of  Burgundy,  the  king  ic- 
nounced  his  pietensions  to  Naples,  Flanders,  and 
Artois 

Crequy  or  Crequi,  Francois,  chevalier  de  (frftswa' 
shuvalya'  du  kiake'),  c  1625-1687,  maishal  of 
Frame  He  fought  in  the  Thirty  Years  War,  on 
the  government  side  in  the  Fronde,  and  in  the  War 
of  Devolution  He  refused  to  servo  under  Turenne 
in  the  third  Dutch  War  and  was  exiled  but  soon 
submitted  In  1075  he  suffered  two  serious  de- 
feats, and  was  captured  at  Trier  He  later  restored 
his  reputation  bv  brilliant  c  ampaigns  in  Alsae  o 
and  in  1684  occupied  Luxemburg 

Crerar,  Henry  Duncan  Graham  (krcV.ir),  1888- 
Canadian  general  in  the  Second  World  \\  ar,  b 
Hamilton,  Out  ,  edu<  ated  at  Upper  (  anada  Col- 
lege, Toronto,  and  Ro\al  Military  College,  Kings- 
ton After  the  First  World  War,  in  which  he 
served  with  distinction,  he  joined  the  permanent 
force  and  held  \anous  high  military  positions  in 
Canada  and  England  In  19*9,  as  brigadier,  he 
became  senior  officer  of  Canadian  mihtar\  head- 
quarters in  London  In  1940  he  returned  to  ( 'anada 
as  chief  of  the  Canadian  general  staff  In  1941  he 
waa  appointed  to  command  the  Canadian  2d 
Diviaion  Overseas,  later  (1942)  he  be<  ame  com- 
mander of  the  1st  Canadian  Corps,  and  finally 
(1944)  he  was  gi\en  command  of  the  Canadian 
Army  Overseas  and  promoted  full  general,  a  post 
ho  filled  with  distinction  during  the  campaigns  in 
Europe  He  letned  in  1946. 

Crerar,  John  (kior'ar),  1827-89,  American  capitalist 
and  philanthropist,  b  New  Yoik  city  \  wealthy 
manufacturer  in  Chicago,  he  was  a  hbeial  giver  to 
many  causes  He  is  iomeml>ered  chiefly  foi  the 
John  Crerar  Library,  a  scientific  and  technical 
reference  library  m  Chic  ago,  foi  which  he  provided 
in  his  will  The  library  has  special  collections  on 
medicine,  Chinese  hteiatuie,  Dutch  history,  flori- 
culture, woman,  tiade  unions,  and  social  science  in 
general  It  is  noted  for  its  fine  bibliographical  woi  k 

Crerar,  Thomas  Alexander,  1876-,  Canadian  polit- 
ical leader,  b  Ontario  He  grew  up  on  his  father's 
farm  in  Manitoba  and  was  later  a  farmer  and  a 
gram^elevator  operator  Under  his  able  direction 
the  United  drum  Growers,  Ltd  ,  of  which  he  was 
president  (1907-29),  becanio  one  of  the  most  <,u.  - 
cessful  farmers'  cooperative  movements  in  W 
Canada  Sir  Rolwrt  Borclen  m  1917  called  Crerar, 
a  Liberal,  into  his  coalition  cabinet  as  minister  of 
agriculture,  a  post  from  which  he  resigned  m  1919 
in  protest  against  the  government's  high  tariff 
policy  He  was  leader  (1920-21)  of  the  new  Na- 
tional Progressive  partv  and  of  tho  Progressives 
in  the  dominion  House  of  Commons,  retiring  in 
1922  to  private  life  He  reentered  the  political 
scene  as  minister  of  railways  and  canals  (1929-30) 
in  Mackenzie  King's  Liberal  government  and  later 
served  (1935-45)  as  minister  of  mines  and  re- 
sources in  King's  c  abmet  In  1 945  Crei  ar  was  c  ailed 
to  the  Canadian  Senate 

Cres,  Yugoslavia  see  CHEKHO 

Cresap,  Michael  (kre'sup),  1742-75,  Amencan  fron- 
tiersman and  soldier,  b  Allegany  co  ,  Md  An 
Indian  fighter,  he  was  accused  bv  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  others  of  massacring  the  family  of  the  friendly 
Indian  chief  Logan  and  thus  starting  (1774)  Lord 
Dimmore's  War  A  letter  from  George  Rogers 
Clark,  however,  states  that  Cresup  was  with  him 
ut  tho  time  of  the  massac  re  Cresap  fought  in  the 
war,  and  after  the  American  Revolution  broke  out 
he  became  (1775)  captain  of  a  company  of  rifle- 
men Ho  fast  did  he  take  his  men  to  support  the 
patriots  at  Boston-  660  mi  m  22  days— that  he 
died  as  a  result  of  exhaustion 

Crescens  (krfis'nz)  [Lat  .-increasing),  companion  of 
Paul,  a  missionary  m  Galatia  2  Tim  4  10. 
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Crescent,  town  (pop  1,301),  central  Okla ,  NW  of 
Oklahoma  City,  settled  1891,  me  1893 

creicent,  cmblefla  representing  the  half-moon  with 
the  horns  turned  upward  The  crescent  and  star 
were  ancient  Byzantine  symbols  which  became  the 
emblems  of  Constantinople  and  were  assumed  as 
the  standard  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  after  their 
c  apture  of  that  city  It  is  a  symbol  of  the  Islamic 
c  ulturo  Hoe  also  BLAZONIO 

Crescent  City.  1  City  (pop  1,363),  co  seat  of  Del 
Norto  co  ,  N  Calif ,  on  the  coast  near  the  Oregon 
lino,  in  a  fishing  and  timber  area,  laid  out  1852,  me 
1864  Gold  was  discovered  near  bvm  1940  2  Town 
(pop  1,124),  NK  Fla  ,  on  descent  Lake  and  SSE 
of  Palatka  It  is  an  orange-growing  center  and  a 
resort 

Cresco,  city  (pop  3,530),  co  seat  of  Howard  co  , 
NK  Iowa,  near  the  Minn  lino,  me  1868  It  is  a 
trade  and  processing  center  for  a  faim,  dany,  and 
livestock  aiea 

Cresilas  (kifl'sflus).  fl  c  450  B  C  .  Gieek  sculptor,  b 
Cietc  He  woiked  at  Athens  His  statue  of  Peri- 
clos  is  the  eaihest  Greek  portrait  statue  that  has 
been  identified 

Crespi,  Giovanni  Battista  (jovun'ue'  hat-tcVsta  kra'- 
spe),  1557-1633,  Italian  painter,  aichitect,  and 
sculptor  of  the  Milanese  school,  also  called  II  Cerano 

Crespi,  Giuseppe  Maria  (jfiozep'pii  marcVa).  1665- 
1747,  Italian  portrait  painter,  etchei,  and  caricatur- 
ist of  the  Bolognese  school,  called  Lo  Spagnuolo 
The  Pitti  and  Uffizi  galleries  m  Florence  contain 
examples  of  his  work  The  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D  C  ,  has  Cupu.1*  with  Slct  ping 
Vymphs  and  Portrait  of  a  Girl 

Crespi,  Juan  (hwan').  1721-82,  Spanish  explorer  in 
the  Southwest,  a  Franciscan  He- came  to  Amenc  a 
in  1749,  and  in  1767  ho  wont  to  the  peninsula  of 
California  in  charge  of  Mission  Purisima  Concep- 
ci6n  In  1769  he  joined  the  expedition  of  Portola 
to  occupy  San  Diego  and  Monterey  and  continued 
up  the  coa&t  with  Portola  The  following  year  he 
founded  the  Mission  San  Carlos  Borromeo,  in  the 
present  Carmel-by-t he-Sea,  which  became  his 
headquarters  Ho  was  c  haplam  of  tho  expedition 
to  the  N  Pacific  conducted  by  Juan  Perez  in  1774 
His  diaries,  published  in  H  K  Bol ton's  Fray  Juan 
Cresjn  (1927),  provided  valuable  records  of  those 
expeditions 

Crespo,  Joaquin  (hwaken'  krfv'spo),  1841 '-1898, 
president  of  Venezuela  (1884  80,  1894  98)  He 
served  his  first  term  under  the  dominance  of  An- 
tonio GUZMAN  BLANCO  In  1S92  ho  led  <i  revolt 
establishing  a  imhtarv  dictatorship  His  second 
term  was  notable  for  the  sharp  fooling  between  the 
United  States  and  England  occasioned  b>  the 
\KNt-zuELv  BOUND \KY  DisiMJib  When  he  chose 
his  successor,  revolts  occurred,  and  Crespo  was 
killed  defending  the  presidoncv  The  next  >eai 
Cipnano  C \STKO  came  into  power 

Crespy,  Fiance   soc  CH£I«Y 

cress,  name  foi  several  plants  often  used  for  salads, 
e  g  ,  the  w  ATfctt  CKkss,  garden  CM  ess  or  PKPHKKUKASH 
and  Indian  ciess  or  NASTURTIUM 

Cressent,  Charles  (shall'  krcVi'),  1085-1708, 
French  cabinetmaker,  one  of  tho  chief  creators  of 
the  Regonc  e  style ,  son  of  .i  cabinetmaker  Though 
at  first  a  sculptor  and  bronze  c  raftsman,  he  studied 
under  the  furniture  designer  Boullo  and  became 
official  c  abmetmaker  to  the  regent  Philippe  II,  due 
d'Or!6ans  Examples  of  his  furniture  display  a 
strong  ami  majestic  beauty,  with  subtly  curving 
supports  and  swelling  surfaces  Against  their 
veneers  of  mahogany  and  ebony  stand  lavish  relief 
adornments  in  superbly  modeled  gilt  bronze— the 
sc  rolls,  shells,  and  dragons  tv  pical  of  Regenc  e  dec  - 
oration  and,  above  all,  the  female  busts  charac- 
teristic ally  mounted  at  the  corners  Pieces  bv 
Crosscut  are  m  the  Louvre  and  m  tho  Wallace 
(  ollection,  London 

Cressida    see  TROILUS  \ND  CHKHHIIH 

Cresskill,  suburban  borough  (pop  2,240),  NE  N  J  , 
neai  the  Hudson  opposite  Yonkers,  N  Y  ,  me  1894 

Cresson,  lesulontial  borough  (pop  2,500),  SW  Pa  . 
in  the  Alleghemes  SW  of  Vltocma,  me  1906  A 
summer  resort,  it  has  a  state  tuberculosis  sanato- 
nurn  The  birthplace  of  RobeitE  Poaiy  is  near  by 
Mount  Aloysius  Junior  College  is  here 

Cressona  (ktuscVnu),  borough  (pop  1,696),  SE  Pa  , 
on  the  Sehuylkill  and  S  of  Pottsvillc,  laid  out  1847, 
me  1857  A  branch  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America  (ALCOA)  is  here 

Cressy,  Hugh  Pauhnus  (krf'sc),  or  Serenus  de 
Cressy,  160.5-74,  English  Benedictine  monk  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford  and  converted  to  Catholi- 
cism m  Rome  m  1646  His  Extnnoloymis  (1647)  is 
an  apologia  for  his  c  on  version  1  lit*  most  ambitious 
work,  however,  is  his  Church  History  of  Hnttany 
or  England  (1668),  one  of  the  first  attempts  at  ob- 
jective c  hurch  historv  He  edited  the  work  of 
several  Catholic  mystics — Walter  Hilton's  Scale 
of  Perfection,  Friar  Augustin  Baker's  Saruta  Sophia, 
and  the  Jtevdatwtis  of  Divine  Low  by  Juliana  of 
Norwich.  Creasy  served  as  chaplain  to  Catherine 
of  Bragaiiza,  wife  of  Charles  II. 

Cressy,  France:  see  CR£CY 

crest,  ui  feudal  livery,  an  ornament  of  the  head- 
piece that  afforded  protection  against  a  blow 
Crests  were  widely  used  in  the  18th  cent  by  feudal 


chiefs,  as  they  had  been  by  ancient  Greek  warriors 
and  the  Roman  centurions  The  eaiher  forms  were 
usually  of  stuffed  leather,  gilded,  silvered,  or  paint- 
ed, later  they  were  of  wood  or  metal  The  crest 
came  to  be  used  in  HERALDRY,  first  only  by  persons 
of  high  rank,  then  by  all  those  entitled  to  a  coat 
of  arms  It  surmounts  the  escutcheon,  its  tinctures 
are  those  of  the  coat  of  arms  The  dragon,  wivorn, 
and  plume  of  feathers  are  common  crests  The  lion, 
used  bv  Edward  III  of  England,  still  is  tho  c  rest 
of  the  English  sovereigns  Bee  also  BLAZONRY. 

Crested  Butte  (bat),  town  (pop  1,145,  alt  c  9,000 
ft ),  W  cent!  al  Colo  ,  N  of  Gunmson,  mo  1880.  A 
gold  camp  in  the  early  1880s,  it  is  now  a  resort 
town  m  a  livestock  and  coal  area 

Crestline,  village  (pop  4,337),  N  central  Ohio,  W  of 
Mansfield,  laid  out  1851  as  Livingston,  later  united 
with  Ci  ost  Lino  It  is  a  railroad  center,  and  cloth- 
ing, road-making  machmeiy,  furnaces,  and  dauy 
products  are  made 

Creston,  town  (pop  1,153),  iSE  British  Columbia 
near  the  southern  end  of  Kootenav  Lake,  SE  of 
Nelson  and  near  the  II  8  border  It  is  the  center 
of  a  fruitgi  owing  area 

Creston.  1  City  (pop  8,033),  co  seat  of  Union  co  , 
SW  Iowa,  SW  of  Des  Momes,  me  1871  It  is  a 
trade,  rail,  and  manufacturing  center  for  a  bluo- 
grass  and  corn  area  Livestock  is  raised  in  the  re- 
gion, and  the  city  has  processing  plants  and  rail- 
road shops  A  junior  college  is  here  Two  artificial 
lakes  supply  the  c  ity's  water  2  Village  (pop  1,1 10), 
N  Ohio,  SW  of  Akron 

Crestview,  town  (pop  2,252),  co  seat  of  Okaloosa 
co  ,  NW  Fla  ,  noai  Choctawhatch.ee  National  Foi  out 

Cresweil,  John  Angel  James  (krcV~),  1828-91,  U  S 
Postmaster  General  (1809-74),  b  Port  Depooit, 
Md  ,  grad  Dickinson  College,  1848  Ho  was  a 
lawyei,  US  Representative  (1863-65),  and  US 
Senator  (1865-07),  but  his  important  work  wa* 
done  later  as  Postmaster  General  Ho  reorganised 
the  Post  Office  Dept  to  meet  the  expanding  needs 
of  the  United  States  One-cent  post  cards  weic 
introduced,  the  cost  of  sending  ocean  mail  was  re- 
duced from  eight  c  ents  to  two  c  ents,  postal 
treaties  were  revised,  postal  laws  were  modified, 
monoy-order  business  was  facilitated,  free  delivery 
was  extended,  methods  of  contracting  with  rail- 
wa>s  were  unproved,  and  the  franking  pnv  iloge  was 
limited  Some  reforms  which  Cresweil  advocated, 
sue  h  as  a  postal  savings  bunk  and  postal  tclcgiaph, 
were  adopted  later 

Cret,  Paul  Philippe  (krii),  1870-1945,  American  .ir- 
chitect,  b  Lyons,  France  After  studying  at  the 
ficole  do*  Beaux-\rts  lie  came  (1903)  to  tho  I  mv 
of  Pennsylvania  as  critic  of  design  and  professor 
of  architecture  rrom  1907  he  practiced  architec- 
ture and  is  responsible  for  such  buildings  ,is  the 
Philadelphia  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  tho  1'olgoi 
Shakespeare  Library  at  Washington,  D  C  ,  ho 
also  designed  several  war  memorials  in  France  on 
American  commissions  He  was  awarded  (1918) 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Vmenran  Institute  of  Arc  hi- 
tects  and  was  a  member  of  tho  National  Fedeial 
Arts  Commission 

Cretaceous  period  (kieta/shus)  (Latin, -chalky], 
third  period  of  the  Mmo/oic  KRA  of  geologic  time 
The  Cretaceous  period  was  marked,  both  in  North 
America  and  in  Europe,  by  unusually  extensive' 
submergences  of  tho  continents  and  by  change* 
both  in  the  earth's  surface  and  in  its  flora  and 
fauna,  which  brought  the  Mesozoic  to  a  close  Vi 
the  beginning  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  in  North 
America,  the  Mexican  sea  of  the  late  JIIH \HMIC 
pKuion  spread  over  Texas,  depositing  the  Trinity 
sandstone  and  limestone  Retreating  at  tho  end  of 
Trinity  time,  it  returned  m  Fredericksburg  time  to 
submerge  Texas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  and 
parts  of  \nzona,  Kansas,  and  Colorado  Reaching 
its  maximum  late  in  Frederic  kshurg  or  early  m 
Waslnta  time,  it  was  drained  by  a  general  emer- 
gence, wluc  h  brought  tho  Lower  Cretaceous  to  a 
c  lose  Frederic  ksburg  and  Washita  deposits  were 
chiefly  limestone,  but  some  continental  sediments 
(such  as  sandstone,  shale,  and  conglomerate)  mark 
the  lato  Washita  emergence  The  Coinanc  hean 
series  (Trinity,  I1  redone  ksburg,  and  Washita) 
reaches  a  thickness  of  some  1,600  ft  in  central 
Texas,  and  m  Mexico  is  several  times  as  thick 
The  Comanchean  seas  wore  probably  separated  by 
a  land  harrier  from  contemporaneous  seas  in  the 
California  area,  where  26,000  ft  of  Shastan  shales, 
with  sandstone*  and  thin  limestone,  were  laid  down 
as  a  result  of  rapid  erosion  from  the  recently  olo- 
vated  Sierra  Nevada  and  Klamaths  In  Montana, 
Alberta,  and  British  Columbia  were  formed  tho 
Kootenai  deposits  of  sandstone  and  sandy  shale, 
which  contain  workable  deposits  of  good  coal, 
along  tho  Atlantic  coast  was  deposited  the  uncon- 
sohdatod  sandy  clav,  gravel,  and  sand  of  tho 
Potomac  series  The  Upper  Cretaceous  opened  in 
W  North  America  with  the  deposition  of  continental 
sands  (now  the  Dakota  sandstone)  over  the  bottom 
exposed  by  tho  Washita  retreat  Some  of  those 
sands  were  worked  over  by  the  Colorado  sea,  which, 
advancing  from  Mexico,  finally  extended  to  the 
Arctic  Tho  eastern  border  of  this,  the  greatest  of 
North  American  Mesozoic  seas,  passed  through 
Texas,  Kansas,  NW  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
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8W  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Mac- 
kenzie, while  the  western  bonier  crossed  Arizona, 
Utah,  E  Idaho,  W  Montann,  British  Columbia, 
Yukon,  and  NR  Alaska    Branches  extended  east- 
ward into  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coast  regions  and 
southward  over  Mexico  and  Yucatan     The  Colo- 
rado deposits  are  composed  chiefly  of  shales  and 
limestone,  but  there  is  chalk  in  Kaunas  and  South 
Dakota    Slight  shifting  of  the  sea  was  followed  by 
the  deposition  of  Montana  shale  and  sandstone  and 
then  by  withdrawal  of  the  soa     In  Laramio  time 
conditions  in  the  West  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
CARBONIFEROUS  PERIOD  in  other  regions   swamps 
and  bogs  were  formed  which  later  lx?came  valuable 
deposits  of  COAL     In  the  Gulf  region  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  progression  is  fioni  rionrnanne  sand  and 
clay,  with  lignite  (Tusc  aloosa) ,  to  marine  sands 
(Eutaw),  chalk  or  soft  limestone  (Selma),  and  con- 
tinental sand,  with  day  (Ripley)    On  the  Atlantic 
coast  the  late  Upper  Cretaceous  is  represented  bv 
continental  sands,  gravel,  and  clav,  with  lignite, 
followed  by  clays  arid  sands  with  glauc onitic  green- 
sands       The    Pacific     Coast     Upper    Cretaceous 
(Cluco)  is  marine  sandstone  and  shale,  with  local 
conglomerate  and  coal     \t  the  c  lose  of  the  Creta- 
teous  occurred  the  Laramide  revolution — at  least 
two  different  epochs  of  mountain  building  and  one 
of  relative  quiet     In  this  disturbance  the  Rockies 
and  the  E  Andes  were  first  pushed  up,  and  there 
weie    extensive    flows    of    lava      The    Appalach- 
ians, which  had  been  leveled  almost  to  base  level 
In  erosion,  were  rejuvenated,  and  the  seas  retreated 
from  all  parts  of  the  c  ontment     The  intermittent 
c  harac  ter  of  the  Laramide  disturbanc  e  makes  diffi- 
cult  the  demarcation  of  the  Mesozou  and  the  suc- 
ceeding CENOZOIC  »HA      The   Lower  Cretaceous 
opened  in  NW  Europe  with  the  deposition  of  a 
c  ontmental  and  fresh-water  formation,  the  Wealden 
Hand  and  clay,  best  display  ed  in  England    The  sea, 
meanwhile,    expanded    from    the    Mediterranean, 
finally  overlaying  successive  \\ealden  stages  with 
limestone    There  was  at  the  same  time  an  exten- 
si\e  sea  in  N  Europe     At  the  close  of  the  Lower 
(  retat  eous,  there  was  probably  some  recession  of 
the  seas     In  the  Upper  ( 'retac  eous   a  great  trans- 
jjiessiori  submerged  lands  which  had  been  emer- 
gent since  the  Paleozoic     The  striking  feature  of 
the  European  Upper  Cretaceous  is    i  great  chalk 
deposit,  now  exposed  in  the  c  liff*  of  the  English 
Channel     In  India,  the  late  Upper  ( 'retac  eous  was 
marked  by  an  outflow  of  lava  in  the  Dec  ( an  pla- 
teau    The  area  coyored  In   igneous  rocks  dating 
from   this  period  comprises  over  200,(XK)  sq    mi 
and  was  formerly  muc  h  larger,  having  been  reduced 
In  erosion     Near  Bombay  the  formation  is  10,000 
ft    thick     The  Lower  Cretac  eous  saw  a  revolution 
in  the  plant  life  with  the  sudden  appearance  of 
flowering  plants  (angiosperms),  such  as  the  beech, 
fig,  magnolia,  and  sassafras     Bs    the  end  of  the 
Cretaceous  such  plants  were  mote  numerous  than 
all  others,  the  willow,  elm,  grape  laurel,  bin  h,  oak, 
nnd  maple  having  made  their  appearance,  as  well 
as  grass  and  the  sequoias  of  (  aliforma     This  pre- 
paied  the  way  for  the  dominance  of  mammals  in 
( 'enozoic  animal  life    The  marine  invertebrates  of 
the  Cretaceous  included  nautiluses,  barnacles,  lob- 
sters, and  crabs,  sea  uichins  and  forammifera  were 
common,  ammonites,   though  plentiful,   were  in- 
creasingly   degenerate      Reptiles  continued   their 
Miprcmac  V  of  the  Jurassic     New  kinds  of  dinosaurs 
were    Tnceratops,    Tvrannosaurus,    Stegosaurus, 
BrontosauruB,  and  Iguanodon   Flv  ing  reptiles  were 
highly    developed,    while   m    the   sea   there   were 
ichthyosaurs,  plesiosaurs,  and  mosasaurs    None  of 
these  survived  the  Mesozou      Of  other  reptiles 
there  were  crocodiles  and  turtles,  while  snakes  and 
lizards  made  their  first  appearam  e     Among  the 
mammals,  the  marsupials  and  the  first  placental 
mammals  appeared    The  c  hmate  of  the  Cretaceous 
as  indicated  by  fossils  was  probably  varied  early 
m  the  period  and  generally  mild  later 
Crete  (kret),  Gr    Krett  (kre'tf),  island  (3,235  sq 
mi  ,  pop.  438,239),  off  SE  Greece,  in  the  E  Medi- 
terranean, c  60  mi  from  the  Greek  mainland    The 
largest  of  the  islands  of  Greece,  it  extends  c  160 
mi    from  west  to  east  and  forma  the  southern 
limit  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  the  southern  part  of  which 
is  also  called  the  Sea  of  Crete    CANEA  is  the  cap- 
ital ,  CANDIA  is  the  largest  c  itv    The  northern  c  oast 
of  Crete  is  deeply  indented,  and  the  interior  is 
largely    mountainous,    culminating    in    Mt     Ida 
(8,058  ft )     Crete  produces  olive  oil,  raisins,  wine, 
caiol*,    almonds,    citrus    fruit,    and    vegetables 
Sheep  and  goats  are  extensively  raised,  and  dairy- 
ing is  an  important  source  of  livelihood     Mineral 
resources  include  iron  ore,  lignite,  arid  gypsum 
Crete  had  one  of  the  world's  earliest  c  ivihzations, 
the    MINOAN    CIVILIZATION,    named    after    King 
MINOS,  the  mythical  author  of  Cretan  institutions, 
in  the  ruined  palace  at  CNossrs  invaluable  finds 
have  been  made     There  are  indications  that  in- 
habitants of  Asia  Mmoi  and  of  Egypt  settled  at  a 
very  early  time  in  parts  of  Crete     The  Cretan 
kingdom  reached  its  greatest  power,  prosperity, 
and  civilization  c.1600  BC     Its  power  collapsed 
suddenly  later,  for  reasons  still  obscure    Its  civili- 
zation was  interrupted,  but  Crete  flourished  after 
the  Dorian  Greeks  settled  on  the  island  in  large 
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numbers  and  established  city-states.  Among  the 
most  powerful  of  the  c  ities  (100  in  number,  aec  ord- 
ing  to  Homer)  were  Cnossus  and  Cydonia  (modern 
Canea)  Though  important  as  a  trade  center, 
Crete  played  no  important  part  in  the  political 
history  of  ancient  Greece  It  became  the  base  of 
pirates  in  the  3d  cent  BC  ,  but  was  conquered 
(68  B  C  -67  B  C  )  bv  the  Romans  under  Qumtus 
Metellus  The  Arabs  took  (A  D  820)  Crete  from  the 
Byzantine  empeiors,  but  Nicophorus  II  recon- 
quered it  in  961  As  a  result  of  the  Fourth  Crusade, 
the  island  fell  to  Venice  in  1204  After  expelling 
(1212)  the  Genoese  rival  colonists,  the  Venetians 
set  up  a  new  administration,  headed  bv  a  governor, 
called  duke  Under  Venetian  rule  Crete  was 
generally  known  as  Candia,  after  the  duke's  resi- 
dence Insurrections  against  the  Venetians  were 
frequent,  and  the  Cretans  were  not  displeased  at 
changing  masters  when  the  Turks  conquered  ( 1 uc>9) 
virtuallj  the  whole  island  after  a  long  wai  Two 
fortresses  remained  in  Venetian  hands  until  1715 
The  Cretan  insurrection  of  1896-97  led  to  wir 
(1897)  l>etween  Greece  and  Turkev  Greece  was 
utter lv  defeated,  hut  the  pressure  exerted  bj  the 
European  powers  forced  (1898)  Turkev  to  evacuate 
Crete  The  Cretan  national  assembly ,  led  bv 
VKNIJTI  OH,  dec  lared  m  favor  of  union  with  Greec  e, 
but  the  powers  rejec  ted  its  demand  and  merely  al- 
lowed Greec  e  to  send  a  high  commissioner  (Prince 
George  of  Greece  and,  after  190b,  Alexander 
Zaimis)  The  Young  Turk  revolution  of  1908, 
however,  enabled  the  Cretans  to  proclaim  their 
union  with  Greece,  and  in  1009  England,  France, 
Russia,  and  Italy  withdrew  their  CM  c  upation 
troops  Cretan  representatives  were  admitted  to 
the  Greek  parliament  m  1912,  and  in  1013.  as  a 
result  of  the  Balkan  Wars,  Crete  was  officially  in- 
corporated into  Greec  e  The  followers  of  Venizelos 
<  ontrolled  Crete  during  their  uprising  (1035)  against 
the  imminent  restoration  of  the  monarc  hy,  but 
were  defeated  it f tor  some  fighting  by  Gen  George 
Kondylis  A  new  revolt  (19i8)  against  the  dic- 
tatorship of  John  Metaxas  was  also  suppressed  In 
the  Second  World  War,  f  rete  was  used  as  a  British 
military  and  naval  bit**  late  in  1040  The  British 
and  Greek  forces  on  the  Greek  mainland  were 
evacuated  to  Crete  in  April,  1941,  after  their  de- 
feat by  the  German"  They  were  quickly  over- 
whelmed after  Hie  invasion  (Ma\ ,  1041)  of  the 
island  b\  the  Germans  in  a  large-scale  airborne 
attack,  the  first  of  its  kind  Only  about  half  of 
the  Anglo-Greek  forces  <  ould  l>e  evacuated,  but 
many  of  those  that  were  left  behind  continued  to 
wage  guerrilla  warfare  from  their  mountain  hide- 
outs Late  in  1944  British  ships  isolated  the  Ger- 
man occupation  troops,  who  eventually  surren- 
dered to  the  guerrilla  forces  See  bibliography 
under  MINOAN  CIVILIZATION 

Crete.  1  Residential  village  (pop  1,772),  NE  111  , 
SE  of  Johet,  platted  1849,  me  1880  It  is  a  farm 
trade  c  enter  Lincoln  Field  rac  e  track  is  near  by 

2  City  (pop    3,038),  SE  Nebr  ,  SW  of  Lincoln  and 
on  the  Big  Blue,  in  an  agricultural  area,  platted 
1870.  me     1H71      Dam  products  are  made     It  is 
the  seat  of  Doane  College  (coeducational,  1872) 

cretinism  (kre'(Tnlzm),  condition  resulting  from  lac  k 
of  thyroid  secretion  in  fetal  life  or  m  infancy 
There  is  stunted  physical  and  mental  development, 
the  c  retin  being  one  tv  pe  of  dwarf  In  some  plac  es 
eg,  parts  of  Switzerland,  lack  of  iodine  m  the 
mother's  diet  results  in  cases  of  cretinism  in  chil- 
dren It  is  not  common  in  the  United  States  ami 
when  it  occ  urs  mav  be  ( aused  by  lac  k  of  iodine, 
this  type  being  a<w>«  mted  with  c,o>Tm.  or  mav  ro- 
sult  from  complete  absence  of  the  thyroid  gland 
Treatment  consists  of  regulating  the  diet  of  moth- 
ers to  include  sufficient  iodine  The  infant  is 
treated  with  an  extract  of  the  thyroid  gland  See 

also  FEKHLE-MINDEDNKSH 

Creus  (kre'us),  TITAN,  father  by  Eurybia  of  P \LLAW 
ABTRAEUS,  and  Perses 

Creusa  (krSoo'su),  in  Greek  and  Roman  legend  1 
Princess  of  Corinth  JASON,  unhappy  with  his 
wife,  MrnEA,  wished  to  marrv  Creusa  instead 
Medea  then  sent  to  Creusa  a  magic  wedding  gown 
which  burned  her  to  death  2  Daughter  of  King 
Erechtheus  of  Athens  The  wife  of  Xinmm  she 
bore  him  a  son,  Ac  H\FUH  She  was  violated  by 
Apollo  and  tried  unsuccessfully  to  kill  their  son, 
ION  Her  sons  are  epony  mous  heroes  of  the  ( 1  reeks 

3  Daughter  of  Priam  and  wife  of  Aeneas    Sho  died 
in  fleeing  from  Troy 

Creuse  (kruz),  department  (2,164  sq  mi  ,  pop 
188,  669),  central  France,  on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Auvorgne  Mta  Taking  its  name  ftom  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Vienne,  it  occupies  part  of  the  old 
province  of  MARCHE  Gu6ret  (the  capital)  and 
At.BussoN  are  the  principal  towns 

Creusot,  Le  (lu  kruzcV),  city  (pop  17,133,  1936  pop 
22,304),  Sadne-et- Loire  dept ,  E  central  France 
In  a  coal-mining  region,  it  is  the  seat  of  the  largo 
Schneider  iron  and  steel  nulls  and  munitions  manu- 
factures (founded  1836)  The  town  was  severely 
damaged  by  the  Allies  in  the  Second  World  War 

crevasse  (kruv&s'),  large  crack  in  the  upper  surface 
of  a  GLACIER,  formed  by  tension  acting  upon  the 
brittle  ice  Transverse  crevasses  occur  where  the 
grade  of  the  glacier  bed  becomes  suddenly  steeper, 
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longitudinal  crevasses,  where  the  glacier  spreads 
over  a  wider  valley  or  a  plain  Marginal  crevasses 
usually  point  upstream  at  an  angle  of  about  45° 
and  are  due  to  the  strain  set  up'bv  the  central  part's 
moving  faster  than  the  sides  In  the  United  States, 
the  word  crevasse  is  applied  to  a  crack  in  the  bank 
of  a  river,  especially  the  Mississippi 
Crevaux,  Jules  Nicolas  dim!'  nekOht'  kruvcV),  1847- 
S2,  French  explorer  and  surgeon  During  1877-81 
he  made  four  trips  into  the  interior  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, e«pecially  in  the  regions  of  the  great  rivers, 
where  he  found  Inca  relics  and  was  reputed  to  be 
the  fii«t  white  man  to  cross  the  Tumuc  Humac 
mts  His  adventures  are  related  in  Vouagea  dam 
I'AmtrifiKe  du  ,S«rf  (188-1) 

Crevecccur,  J  Hector  St.  John  (krevkar'),  1735- 
181  i,  American  author  and  agricultunst,  b 
Franc  e  Oi  igtnalh  his  name  was  Mu  hel  Guillaurno 
lean  de  Crevecceur  It  is  believed  that  he  served 
under  Moritc  aim  in  Canada  After  traveling  m  the 
Great  Lakes  region  and  the  Ohio  valley  and  work- 
ing as  a  surveyor  m  Pennsylvania,  ho  settled 
(c  1769)  on  a  farm  in  Orange  eo  ,  NY,  where  ho 
wrote  Letters  from  an  Ameruan  Farmer  (1782) 
Other  letters  found  m  1922,  were  published  as 
•S'Aefc/w*  of  Eighteenth.  Crnturu  America  (1925) 
The  two  books  give  outstanding  descriptions  of 
American  rural  life  of  the  period  He  wrote,  over 
the  signature  Agncola,  agric  ultural  artic  les  for 
V-inencan  newspapeis  He  introduced  the  culture 
of  European  crops,  notabh  alfalfa,  into  America 
and  of  the  American  potato  into  Normandy  As 
French  consul  m  New  York  (from  178  \)  he  sought 
to  improve  commercial  relations  between  France 
and  the  United  States  He  lived  in  fr ranee  from 
1700  See  biography  bv  J  P  Mite  hell  (1916) 
Creve  Coeur  (kreV  koor'),  village  (pop  3,535),  N 
central  111  ,  neai  Peoria,  me  1921  Near  by  is  Fort 
Creve  Coeur  State  Park 

Crewe,  Robert  Offley  Ashburton  Crewe-Milnes, 
1st  marquess  of  (kroo"-muV),  1858  1945,  British 
statesman  A  meml>or  of  the  Liberal  party  ,  he  was 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  (1802-05),  lord  president 
of  the  council  (1905  8,  1015-16).  lord  pnvv  seal 
(1908,  1012-15),  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies 
(1908  10),  wretarv  of  state  for  India  (1910-15), 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education  (1916), 
British  ambassador  to  franco  (1922  28),  and  leader 
of  the  Liberal  party  m  the  House  of  Lords  until  his 
resignation  in  Dec  ,  1944 

Crewe  (krclo),  municipal  l>orough  (1031  pop  46,069, 
1947  estimated  pop    51  810),  Cheshire,  England 
It  is  an  important  railway  junction  with  large  loco- 
motive and  cai  works 
Crewe,  railroad  town   (pop    2,048),  S  Va  ,  SW  of 

Richmond,  me    188S 

cnbbage  (krl'blj),  card  game  played  by  two  jiersons 
with  a  deck  of  52  cards  and  a  scoring  device 
known  as  a  cnbbage  Ixmrd  The  game  was  prob- 
ably first  played  m  England  in  the  17th  cent  For 
the  rules  of  c  nbbage,  see  R  L  1-rev  ,  ed  ,  The  New 
Complete  Hoyle  (1947) 

Crichton,  James  (krl'tun),  15bO'-1582,  Scottish 
adventurer  and  scholar,  called  the  Admirable 
Crichton,  M  A  Univ.  of  St  Andrews,  1575  He 
spent  some  time  in  France,  possibly  in  military 
serv  u  e  In  1570  he  was  in  Italy ,  where  he  attroc  ted 
great  attention  bv  his  scholarly  ace omplishments 
and  personal  charm  Reputedly  he  spoke  12  lan- 
guages and  showed  amazing  erudition  and  powers 
of  memory  in  public  disputations  He  entered  the 
servic  e  of  a  Mantuan  nobleman  as  tutor  to  his  son 
and  was  slam  by  his  c  harge  in  a  street  brawl 
Crichton  is  of  little  scholarly  or  historical  impor- 
tance His  fame  is  due  to  the  extravagant  praise 
given  him  by  Mclus  Manutius  and  by  his  17th- 
century  biographer,  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  The 
play  The  Admirable  Crichton  (1903)  by  James  M 
Barrie  has  a  butler  as  hero  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  historical  James  Crichton  See  Douglas 
Crichton,  Jamea  Cnchton  of  Elwck  (1911). 
cricket,  insect  of  the  order  Orthoptera  related  to  the 
grasshopper  and  tho  katydid  The  typical  species 
have  long  antennae  and  powerful  hind  legs  Some 
are  winged,  others  wingless  They  are  often  de- 
structive to  vegetation  Some  also  eat  insects 
Usually  they  are  new  turnal  The  males  produce 
tho  c  hirpmg  by  elevating  tho  front  wings  and  rub- 
bing the  hardened  portion,  or  scraper,  of  one  wing 
against  the  ridged,  hleliko  region  of  the  other  wing, 
causing  vibration  The  rate  of  chirping  and  the 
pitch  varv  with  the  temperature  of  the  air  Ob- 
servers have  worked  out  formulas  for  calculating 
temperature  from  the  number  of  c  hirps  per  minute 
Included  in  the  family  of  true  c  nc  kets  are  the  field 
cricket,  a  black  species  with  brown  wings,  which 
is  common  in  the  United  States  and  the  northern 
half  of  South  America  the  tieo  eric  kets,  of  which 
a  white  species  (tho  snowj  tree  or  temperature 
cricket),  a  pale  greon  SJMM  ies.  and  a  dark  species 
are  common  m  the  Americas,  and  tho  Old  World 
house  cricket  or  "eric  ket  on  the  hearth,"  now  estab- 
lished in  the  New  World  The  molo  cricket  of  a 
related  family  is  a  burrowing  insect  The  sand, 
Mormon,  and  cave  or  camel  crickets  are  reallj 
grasshoppers  In  parts  of  the  Old  World  crickets 
arc  caged  like  songbirds  Cricket  fighting  is  popu- 
lar in  China 
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cricket,  the  national  sport  of  England.  It  is  played 
by  two  opposing  teams  of  11  men  each  on  a  level, 
c  losely  cut,  green  turf  preferably  measuring  about 
525  ft  by  about  660  ft.  Two  wickets  are  placed  66  ft 
apart  near  the  middle  of  the  field  Atjeach  wicket, 
which  as  made  of  three  wooden  stumps  27  in.  high 
and  has  two  small  wooden  crosspieces  known  as  bails, 
stands  a  batsman  If  the  bowler  of  the  opposing  team 
bowls  down  the  bails  of  the  wicket  opposite  him, 
the  batsman  defending  that  wu  ket  is  retired  In 
bowling  the  hard,  leather-covered  ball,  the  bowler 
may  not  bend  his  arm,  and  the  ball  usually  ap- 
proaches the  batsman  on  one  bounce  When  the 
bowler  has  made  a  certain  number  of  throws 
(usually  6  or  8)  to  the  batsman  at  one  wicket,  an 
umpire  (there  is  one  at  each  wicket)  calls  "over," 
and  an  alternato  bowler  begins  bowling  to  the 
batsman  at  tho  other  wicket  The  players  in  the 
field  shift  their  positions  according  to  which  bats- 
man is  batting  For  his  part,  the  batsman  tries  to 
hit  the  ball  with  his  cane-handled,  paddle-shaped 
bat  far  enough  so  that  his  partner  and  he  may  run 
to  exchange  places,  thereby  scoring  a  run  If  the 
ball  is  hit  for  a  long  distanc  e  (in  an>  direc  tion,  since 
there  are  no  foul  lines  in  cricket),  several  exchanges 
or  runs  may  be  made  However,  if  the  opposing 
team  recovers  the  ball  in  time  to  knock  down  the 
bails  of  a  wit  ket  before  the  batsman  reaches  it,  he 
is  out  A  batsman  is  also  retired  if  the  ball  ho 
hits  is  caught  on  tho  fly  (as  m  baseball)  and  may  be 
retired  for  several  other,  more  technical  reasons 
Each  team  has  two  innings  each,  in  an  inning)  all 
the  men  of  a  team  bat  twi<  e  in  hxed  order,  it  ma.v 
take  several  days  to  complete  one  game  The 
team  scoring  the  most  runs  wins  Except  m  case  of 
serious  injury,  no  substitutions  are  allowed  Crick- 
et was  played  in  medieval  England,  and  in  1774 
the  London  Cricket  Club  drew  up  the  first  au- 
thoritative set  of  rules  In  1787  the  Marylebone 
Cricket  Club,  still  the  governing  body  of  the  game, 
was  founded.  Annual  matches  between  English 
and  Australian  teams,  between  Eton  and  Harrow, 
and  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  played  at 
Thomas  Lord's  cricket  field  m  London  and  have 
become  national  events  Cricket  is  popular 
throughout  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
In  the  United  States  the  game  was  supplanted  in 
popular  favor  by  baseball,  which  was  derived  in 
part  from  cricket,  and  now  c  ricket  is  most  often 
played  in  the  United  States  only  in  centers  of  re- 
cent British  immigration,  usually  in  the  northeast 
William  G  Grace,  John  B  Hobbn,  Walter  R  Ham- 
mond, Donald  G  Bradman  (Australia),  and  J 
Barton  King  (United  States)  were  famous  cricket 
players  See  C  B  Fry,  Cricket  (1930),  D  G 
Bradman,  How  to  Play  Cricket  (1935) ;  John  Arlott, 
Concerning  Cricket  (1949) 

Crieff  (kref),  burgh  (pop  5,543),  Perthshire,  Scot- 
land, on  the  north  bank  of  the  Earn  It  is  a  health 
resort  with  a  large  hydropathic  establishment 
Drummond  Castle  (1491)  with  its  famous  gardens 
and  the  market  crosses  are  noteworthy 

Crile,  Oeorge  Washington  (krll),  1864-1943,  Ameri- 
can surgeon,  b  Coshocton  co  ,  Ohio,  M  D  Umv 
of  Wooster  medical  school  (later  merged  with 
Western  Reserve  Umv),  1887  He  taught  at  tho 
Umv  of  Wooster  (1889-1900)  and  at  Western  Re- 
serve Umv  (1900-1924)  and  was  a  founder  and 
director  (from  1921)  of  the  Cleveland  Clinic  Foun- 
dation. He  worked  on  hemorrhage  and  transfusion, 
surgery  of  the  thyroid,  and  shoe  k,  developing  the 
technique  known  as  anociassociation  to  prevent 
surgical  shock  Among  his  tnan.v  works  are  Diseases 
Peculiar  to  Civilized  Man  (1934),  Phenomena  of  Life 
(1936),  and  Intelligence,  Power,  and  Personality 
(1941) 

Crillon,  Louis  des  Balbes  de  Berton  de  (Iw6'  da  balh' 
du  bertC'  du  kreySO,  c  1541-1615,  French  general 
He  fought  under  Francois  de  Guise  in  Italy  and  in 
the  first  wars  against  the  Huguenots  (1562-70)  and 
under  Don  John  of  Austria  m  his  Turkish  cam- 
paign. Crillon  distinguished  himself  at  Lepanto 
(1671)  He  fought  for  Henry  III  against  the 
LEAGUE  and  was  one  of  the  best  captains  of  Henry 
IV,  under  whom  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Ivry 
and  the  siege  of  Pans 

crime,  in  its  broadest  sense,  a  violation  of  social  rules 
and  an  act  that  is  held  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
group  Since  cultures  vary  in  organization  and 
values,  what  is  considered  criminal  may  also  vary, 
although  such  types  of  behavior  as  parricide,  trea- 
son, and  violation  of  certain  sexual  taboos  tend  to 
be  uniformly  condemned  In  modern  societies  a 
cnme  is  a  violation  of  the  law  (see  CRIMINAL  LAW) 
Legally,  an  act  to  be  criminal  must  be  consciously 
committed  by  a  sane  adult,  and  punishment  is 
meted  out  by  the  government  So  far,  there  has 
been  no  adequate  legal  definition  of  sanity,  how- 
ever Determination  of  amount  of  crime  is  difficult 
because  of  variations  in  definition  and  in  method  of 
recording  it  In  the  last  few  decades  there  has  been 
a  general  rise  m  recorded  cnme  in  Western  coun- 
tries This  is  partly  a  result  of  the  enormous  multi- 
plication of  regulatory  laws  necessitated  by  the 
development  of  a  complex  industrial  society  Of- 
fenses against  property  (burglary  and  theft)  have 
risen  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  urbanised 
countries  Crimes  of  violence  (murder,  rape,  ag- 


gravated  assault)  have  decreased.  In  the  United 
States  organised  crime  (see  OANO)  became  signifi- 
cant in  the  early  20th  cent  Crime  rates  tend  to 
fluctuate  with  social  trends,  rising  in  times  of  de- 
pression, after  wars,  and  in  other  periods  of  social 
disorganisation  Cities  have  a  much  higher  pro- 
portion of  serious  property  offenses  than  do  rural 
areas,  but  crimes  of  violence  tend  to  occur  m  equal 
or  greater  proportion  m  the  country  Within  cities, 
areas  in  which  large  groups  of  underprivileged  per- 
sons are  crowded  have  the  highest  crime  rates 
This  applies  especially  to  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 
The  fact  that  law  enforcement  is  more  strict  in 
poor  neighborhoods  and  among  minority  groups 
than  among  middle-class  groups  accounts  for  part 
of  the  difference  m  criminality  A  large  number  of 
criminals  are  characterised  by  recidivism  (repeated 
criminality)  The  causes  of  crime  are  complex. 
Such  mental  traits  as  feeble-mmdedness  may  ac- 
count for  a  small  number  of  criminals  The  theory 
that  hereditary  physical  and  psychological  traits 
characterize  and  determine  criminals,  as  well  as 
tho  idea  that  criminals  can  be  detected  by  their 
physical  structure  (shape  of  head,  oar  lobes,  and 
the  like),  has  been  largely  disproved  Sociologists 
claim  that  many  offenders  are  born  into  an  en- 
vironment (such  as  extreme  poverty)  which  must 
automatically  force  the  individual  into  a  pattern 
of  criminality,  while  others  are  caught  between 
immediate  and  general  culture  conflicts  Environ- 
mental factors  are  also  said  often  to  determine  tho 
situation  in  which  the  potential  criminal  becomes 
an  actual  one  and  the  direction  which  the  aggres- 
sive behavior  takes  The  relative  values  and  vari- 
ance of  what  is  considered  crime  from  one  group 
to  another  loads  to  the  anthropological  point  of 
view,  which  considers  the  criminal  as  a  deviate 
from  his  cultural  pattern  The  more  differentiated 
the  society,  the  more  laws  are  needed  to  sustain 
it,  and  the  more  laws,  tho  greater  the  number  of 
offenders  Likewise  crime  is  not  necessarily  anti- 
social behavior,  nor  is  antisocial  behavjor  always 
considered  a  crime  Deeper  than  these  factors  lie 
the  emotional  distui  bances  from  which  a  majority 
of  criminals  suffer  Psychiatry  considers  all  crime 
to  result  from  emotional  disorders  which  usually 
stem  from  maladjustment  in  childhood  to  the 
family  group  The  criminal  symbolically  enacts  a 
repressed,  unconscious  wish  or  desire,  and  such 
crimes  as  pvromama  and  kleptomania  are  specific 
expressions  of  a  personality  disorder  Therefore, 
psychiatrists  hold  that  crime  prevention  and  the 
cure  of  criminals  is  a  matter  of  psychiatric-  treat- 
ment rather  than  coercion  Although  detection 
and  apprehension  of  criminals  are  undertaken  by 
the  police  and  punishment  is  determined  by  the 
court,  there  has  been  a  gradual  shift  in  emphasis 
m  modern  c  ountnes  from  punishment  to  rehabili- 
tation and  prevention  Increased  use  of  probation 
and  parole,  psychiatric  treatment,  training  in 
prison,  and  betterment  of  general  social  conditions 
have  become  accepted  in  the  theory  of  criminology, 
though  thev  have  not  been  put  into  universal  prac- 
tice See  Clifford  Shaw,  Delinquency  Areas  (1929) , 
Sheldon  Glueck  and  Eleanor  Glueck,  Five  Hundred 
Criminal  Caieers  (1930),  Later  Criminal  Careers 
(1937),  and  Criminal  Careers  in  Retrospect  (1943), 
Franz  Alexander  and  William  Healy,  Roots  of 
Crime  (1935),  Thorsten  Sellin,  Culture  Conflict 
and  Crime  (1938),  David  Abrahamsen,  Crime  and 
the  Human  Mind  (1944),  E  H  Sutherland,  Prin- 
ciples of  Criminology  (4th  ed.,  1947) 
Crimea  (krlmcVu),  Rus  Krym  or  Knm  (both  krlm), 
peninsula,  S  European  RSFSR,  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea,  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
the  Perekop  Isthmus  It  forms  an  oblast  (c  10,000 
sq  mi  ,pop  c  1,050,000),  with  Simferopol  its  capital 
Other  cities  are  Sevastopol,  Kerch,  Feodosiya, 
and  Yevpatoriya  The  eastern  tip  of  the  Crimea 
is  the  Kerch  peninsula,  separated  from  the  Taman 
peninsula,  a  projection  of  the  mainland,  bv  the 
KERCH  STRAIT,  which  connec  ts  the  Black  Sea  with 
the  Sea  of  Azov  The  northern  (and  larger)  part 
of  the  Crimea  is  a  dry  steppe,  drained  by  intermit- 
tent streams,  of  which  the  Salgir  is  the  largest,  it 
produces  fine  wheat  and  cotton  In  the  south  rise 
the  Crimean  or  Yaila  Mts ,  which  reach  5,062  ft 
m  the  Roman-Kosh  Protected  by  their  steep 
slopes,  the  Black  Sea  littoral,  called  tho  Russian 
Riviera,  has  a  subtropical  climate,  it  produces 
fruit,  wine,  and  tobacco  and  has  many  beautiful 
resorts,  notably  Yalta  and  Sochi  The  KERCH 
peninsula  has  mineral  wealth  and  heavy  industries 
Food  processing  is  the  major  industry  m  tho  rest 
of  the  Crimea  The  earliest  known  inhabitants 
were  Cimmerians,  followed  (8th  cent  B  C  )  by 
Scythians  Ionian  Greeks  colonized  (7th  cent 
B  C  )  the  coast,  and  in  438  B.C  most  of  the  pen- 
insula came  under  the  rule  of  the  Spartocids,  a 
Thracian  dynasty  of  Greek  culture,  who  after  304 
B  C  took  the  title  kings  of  the  Bosporus  (i  e  ,  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  now  the  Kerch  Strait).  The 
region  was  a  major  source  of  wheat  supply  for 
ancient  Greece  MITHRIDATES  VI,  king  of  Pontus, 
seized  (o  110  B  C  )  the  peninsula,  which  in  the  1st 
cent.  AD  became  a  Roman  protectorate  Its 
Greek  name  was  Latinised  into  Ghertonesus  Taun- 
ca.  It  was  overrun  by  the  Ostrogoths  (3d  cent.), 


by  the  Huns  (4th  cent.),  by  the  Khasars  (7th- llth 
cent.),  by  the  Cumans  (llth- 1 3th  cent.),  and  by 
the  Mongols  under  Batu  Khan  (1239).  Meanwhile 
the  southern  coastline  was  mostly  under  Bvsantme 
control  from  the  6th  to  the  12th  cent.  In  the  13th 
cent  Genoa  established  prosperous  commercial 
colonies  in  the  Crimea,  notably  at  FEODOSIYA. 
These  were  captured  (1475)  by  the  Crimean  TA- 
TARS, whose  khan  became  a  vassal  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  m  1478  The  khans  of  the  Crimea,  or  Little 
Tartary,  residing  at  STARY  KKIM  and  later  at 
BAKHCHISARAI,  were  powerful  rulers  whose  sway 
extended  over  S  Russia  from  the  Kuban  to  Bessa- 
rabia They  were  the  scourge  of  Russia  and 
Poland,  although  their  alliance  was  often  sought 
by  these  and  other  powers  In  1572  they  burned 
Moscow  The  Crimea  was  first  invaded  by  tho 
Russians  in  1736  CATHERINE)  II,  in  1774,  forced 
Turkey  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  khan- 
ate from  the  Dniester  to  the  Terek,  and  in  1783 
she  annexed  it  outright  The  Treaty  of  Jassy 
(1792)  confirmed  it  in  Russian  possession  The 
province  of  Taunda,  as  the  Crimea  was  then 
called,  was  settled  by  Russians,  Ukrainians,  Bul- 
garians, Germans,  Armenians,  and  Greeks,  while 
many  Tatars,  who  are  Moslems  and  Turkish- 
speaking,  emigrated  to  Turkey  The  western  part 
of  the  Crimea  was  the  scene  (1854-66)  of  the  Cri- 
mean War.  In  1918  German  forces  occupied  the 
Crimea,  which  until  1920  was  the  refuge  of  the 
White  Army  under  Baron  Piotr  Wrangel  Again, 
m  1941-42,  the  Crimea  fell  to  the  German  invaders 
after  some  of  the  most  devastating  battles  of  tho 
Second  World  War  (see  SEVASTOPOL)  It  was  recon- 
quered by  the  Russians  in  1944  In  1921  the  Cri- 
mea had  been  made  an  autonomous  Soviet  repub- 
lic, however,  the  disloyalty  of  the  Tatars  during  tho 
war  caused  the  Russian  government  to  settle  them 
"farther  east"  and  to  dissolve  the  republic  Tho 
cities  and  resorts  of  the  Crimea  suffered  heavily 
during  the  war. 

Crimean  War  (krlmP'un)  The  general  causes  of 
this  war  between  Russia  on  the  one  hand  and  Tur- 
key, England,  Franco,  and  Sardinia  on  the  other 
were  inherent  in  the  unsolved  EASTERN  QUESTION 
The  more  immediate  occasion  was  a  dispute  be- 
tween Russia  and  France  over  the  Palestinian  holy 
places  Challenging  the  claim  of  Russia  to  guard- 
ianship of  the  holy  places,  I' ranee  in  1852  secured 
from  Sultan  Abdu-1-Mejid  certain  privileges  for 
the  Latin  churches  Russian  c  ounterdemands  wero 
turned  down  (1853)  by  the  Turkish  government, 
largely  under  the  influence  of  the  English  ambassa- 
dor, STRATFORD  DK  REDC  LIKPE  In  June,  1853, 
Russia  retorted  by  occupying  the  Turkish  vassal 
states  of  Moldavia  anc|  Walachia,  and  m  October, 
after  futile  negotiations,  Turkey  declared  war 
In  March,  1854,  England  and  France,  having  al- 
ready dispatched  fleets  to  the  Black  Sea,  declared 
war  on  Russia,  Sardinia  followed  suit  in  Jan  ,  1855 
Austria  remained  neutral,  but  by  threatening  to 
enter  the  war  on  the  Turkish  side  forced  Russia  to 
evacuate  Moldavia  and  Walachia,  which  wore 
occupied  (Aug ,  1854)  by  Austrian  troops  In 
Sept ,  1854,  allied  troops  landed  in  tho  Crimea,  with 
the  object  of  capturing  SEVASTOPOL  The  Russian 
fortress,  defended  by  TOTLEBEN,  resisted  heroically 
until  Sept ,  1855  Allied  commanders  wore  Lord 
RAGLAN  for  the  British  and  General  Samt-Arnaud, 
succeeded  by  General  Canrobert,  for  the  French 
Military  operations,  which  were  marked  on  both 
sides  by  great  stubbornness,  gallantry,  and  dis- 
regard for  casualties,  remained  localized  Famous 
episodes  were  the  battles  of  BALAKLAVA  and  of 
INKKRMAN  (1854)  and  the  allied  capture  (1855) 
of  MALAKHOV  and  Redan,  which  preceded  the  fall 
of  Sevastopol  On  the  Asiatic  front  the  Russians 
gained  advantages  and  occupied  Kars.  The  acces- 
sion (1855)  of  Tsar  Alexander  II  and  the  capture 
of  Sevastopol  led  to  peace  negotiations  which  re- 
sulted (Feb,  1855)  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (see 
PARIS,  CONGRESS  OK).  The  Crimean  War  ended 
the  dominant  role  of  Russia  m  SE  Europe,  the 
cooling  of  Austro-Russiati  relations  was  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  subsequent  European  history.  The 
scandalous  condition  of  the  troops  and  the  dead 
and  wounded,  depicted  by  the  first  war  correspond- 
ents, prompted  the  work  of  Florence  NIOHTIN- 
QALE,  which  was  perhaps  the  most  positive  result 
of  the  war  See  E  B  Hamley,  War  in  the  Crimea 
(1890) 

criminal .  see  CRIME 

criminal  l»w,  rules  governing  the  definition  and  trial 
of  crimes  This  article  treats  only  the  legal  aspects 
of  the  subject,  for  a  discussion  of  sociological  and 
psychological  fac  tors  involved  in  criminal  behavior, 
see  CRIME  Legal  wrongs  are  either  civil  or  criminal 
A  civd  wrong  is  the  violation  of  a  personal  right, 
and  vindication  must  be  pursued  by  the  injured 
party  himself  (see  TORT  and  CONTRACT).  A  crime, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  it  may  also  cause  personal 
injury  subject  to  redress,  is  deemed  detrimental  to 
the  state,  which  seeks  out  and  punishes  the  of- 
fender. In  legal  usage,  then,  acts  repugnant  to 
morality  or  custom  which  are  not  punishable  by 
the  state  do  not  constitute  crimes,  and  the  criminal 
law  cannot  be  said  to  operate  in  regard  to  acts  for 
which  the  retribution  is  private,  M  in  vxm»tTA  or 
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<5ovpo*rnojf.  The  British  criminal  law  did  not 
take  dear  form  until  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 
In  place  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  composition 
for  wrongs  and  of  designating  a  serious  malefactor 
an  OUTLAW,  there  grew  up  the  king's  peace  and  the 
appeal  of  felony.  In  its  origin  the  King's  peace  was 
no  more  than  the  decorous,  obedient  behavior 
which  the  king,  like  any  feudal  lord,  could  exact  in 
his  domain.  It  was  soon  extended  to  protect  from 
violence  and  contumely  the  officers  who  carried  out 
the  royal  functions,  whether  at  the  capital  or  on 
the  roads  and  in  the  towns,  which  were  under  royal 
protection.  With  the  consolidation  of  royal  power 
and  the  resultant  subordination  of  the  feudal 
lords;  the  king's  peace  was  extended  to  the  whole 
English  realm,  and  the  courts  of  the  feudal  manors 
were  substantially  divested  of  their  criminal  juris- 
diction. The  appeal  of  felony  (see  FELONY)  was  a 
private  proceeding  initiated  by  a  wronged  person; 
from  the  offenses  which  were  recognized  as  felo- 
nious many  specific  crimes  were  derived  The 
English  law  of  crimes  belonged  to  the  common  law 
for  the  most  part,  because  most  offenses  were  es- 
tablished by  judicial  precedent  and  comparatively 
few  had  their  source  in  statutes  Both  the  com- 
mon law  of  crimes  and  the  major  English  criminal 
statutes  were  earned  to  America  by  settlers,  and 
after  the  American  Revolution  they  were  formally 
adopted  by  the  states  In  time,  however,  the  oc- 
casional uncertainty  and  confusion  of  common 
law  led  many  states  to  substitute  criminal  codes 
Usually,  however,  the  code  provisions  are  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  precedents  in  common  law 
In  the  United  States  state  systems  of  criminal  law 
and  a  Federal  system  coexist  No  court  will  punish 
infractions  of  the  criminal  law  of  another  jurisdic- 
tion, but  by  means  of  EXTRADITION  a  fugitive 
from  justice  may  be  delivered  to  the  competent 
authorities  Federal  criminal  law  deals  with  all 
subjects  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States  and 
with  cases  regarding  American  ships  at  sea,  other- 
wise the  Federal  government  has  <  rumnal  author- 
ity only  in  fields  where  the  U  S  Constitution 
authorizes  it  to  legislate  (eg,  in  regard  to  the 
post-office  system  and  the  national  armed  forces) 
The  states  are  free  to  enact  any  criminal  laws 
which  they  deem  necessary,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  FOURTEENTH  AMENDMENT  of  the  Con- 
stitution Procedural  aspects  of  criminal  law  are 
also  affected  by  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  by  state 
constitutions  All  crimes,  whether  common  law  or 
statutory,  must  be  sufficiently  definite  to  give  due 
warning  There  may  be  no  ex  post  facto  laws, 
i  e  ,  statutes  making  acts  committed  prior  to  their 
enactment  into  crimes  Bills  of  attainder — legis- 
lative findings  of  criminal  guilt  without  a  trial — are 
also  prohibited  The  procedure  in  criminal  cases  is 
substantially  the  same  throughout  the  United 
States  The  person  suspected  of  crime  is  taken  into 
custody  by  a  police  officer,  usually  by  service  of  a 
WARRANT  of  arrest  The  case  is  first  presented  to  a 
grand  jury,  which  draws  up  an  INDICTMENT  if  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  trial,  otherwise  it 
discharges  the  accused  While  action  is  pending, 
the  party  charged  may  be  released  on  BAIL  Trial 
is  by  JURY  or  before  a  judge  alone  The  govern- 
ment presents  its  case  (i  e  ,  attempts  to  prove  the 
allegations  of  the  indictment)  through  the  public 
prosecutor,  usually  called  the  district  attorney, 
while  the  accused  is  represented  by  counsel 
chosen  by  himself  or  appointed  by  the  court  The 
legal  presumption  of  innocence  puts  the  burden  of 
proving  guilt  on  the  prosecution,  unless,  of  course, 
the  defendant  pleads  guilty  to  the  charge  Special 
rules  restricting  the  introduction  of  EVIDENCE  in 
criminal  trials  further  protect  the  defendant  If 
the  accused  is  adjudged  innocent,  he  is  discharged, 
if  he  is  found  guilty,  the  judge  pronounces  SEN- 
TENCE upon  him  (For  types  of  criminal  penalties, 

see  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT,  CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT: 

PRISON  )  The  procedure  outlined  above  is  followed 
in  the  case  of  a  felony.  When  the  charge  is  merely 
one  of  MISDEMEANOR  or  some  minor  legal  offense 
(e  g  ,  a  traffic  violation) ,  the  proceedings  are  far 
more  summary,  because  the  punishment  (a  fine  or 
a  short  term  of  imprisonment)  is  of  relatively  little 
consequence  In  addition  to  the  regular  national 
and  local  systems  of  criminal  law  there  are  special 
systems  of  MILITARY  LAW  applying  to  members  of 
the  armed  forces  and  of  MARTIAL  LAW  applying  to  a 
territory  under  military  control  The  criminal  cat- 
egories of  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  are  PIRACY  and  WAR 
CRIMES.  See  J  F  Stephen,  A  History  of  the 
Criminal  Law  of  England  (3  vols  ,  1883);  Roscoe 
Pound,  Criminal  Justice  in  America  (1030) 

crinoid  (krl'noid,  kr!'~),  marine  animal,  an  ochmo- 
derm  of  the  class  Crmoidoa,  related  to  the  starfish 
and  sea  urchin  and  represented  by  the  sea  lily  and 
the  feather  star.  The  body  usually  consists  of  a 
central  disk  with  plumehke  arms.  Many  forms 
have  stalks  and  are  attached  during  at  least  part  of 
their  lives.  They  are  found  in  the  deep  sea  and 
in  tropical  waters.  Fossilized  forms,  especially 
from  the  Paleozoic  era,  are  abundant.  Many  lime- 
stone beds  are  composed  chiefly  of  fossil  forms 

crinoline  (krf'nuHn,  -fen),  a  stiffening  fabric,  made 
originally  of  horsehair  or  horsehair  mixed  with  other 
fibers  and  used  to  distend  the  FARTHINGALES  and 
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breeches  of  the  16th  and  17th  cent.  The  term  waa 
also  used  interchangeably  with  hoop  skirt  Later, 
crinoline  was  used  for  facing  women's  skirts  The 
modern  crinoline  is  made  of  coarsely  woven  linen  or 
cotton  sited  with  glue 

Cripple  Creek,  city  (pop.  2,368;  alt  9,375  ft),  co. 
seat  of  Teller  co ,  central  Colo ,  SW  of  Colorado 
Springs,  mo.  1892  The  discovery  of  gold  in  1891 
on  a  cattle  ranch  created  one  of  the  richest  camps 
of  a  famous  gold-producing  area,  with  a  turbulent 
town  life.  In  1901  the  district  had  an  estimated 
population  of  c  50,000  Although  gold  production 
declined  after  that  year,  mining  has  continued; 
when  a  drainage  tunnel  was  opened  (1941),  some 
flooded  mines  became  productive  and  new  veins 
were  disclosed.  Violence  marked  miners'  stakes 
here  in  1893  and  1904  Few  landmarks  of  the  old 
camp  remain.  See  H  J  Newton,  Yellow  Gold  of 
Cnpple  Creek  (1928) 

Cripps,  Sir  Stafford,  1889-,  British  statesman,  son 
of  Lord  Parmoor  and  nephew  of  Beatrice  Webb. 
With  varied  knowledge  from  his  training  as  a 
chemist  at  University  College,  London,  his  learn- 
ing in  law,  and  his  experience  as  assistant  super- 
intendent of  a  munitions  factory  in  the  I'irst 
World  War,  he  was  brilliantly  successful  as  a 
patent  and  corporation  lawyer  He  was  knighted 
in  1930  A  far-left  Labour  party  leader,  he  was 
solicitor  general  in  the  Labour  government  in 
1930-31  but  was  thrown  out  of  the  party  for  urging 
a  united  front  with  the  Communists  in  1939 
Winston  Churchill,  when  he  became  prune  minister, 
appointed  (1940)  Cnpps  ambassador  to  the  USSR, 
made  him  (1942)  lord  privy  seal  and  leader  in 
Commons,  and  in  the  same  year  sent  him  to  India 
with  a  self-government  plan  This,  though  rejected 
by  the  Indian  leaders,  did  something  to  create 
good  will  towards  Great  Bntain  He  was  shortly 
thereafter  made  muiister  of  aircraft  production 
and  served  from  Nov  ,  1942,  to  May,  1945  He  was 
in  1945  readmitted  to  the  Labour  party  and  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  initiating 
Britain's  austerity  program  of  recovery  By  1947 
Cripps  was  in  virtual  control  of  the  economy  of 
Great  Britain  through  the  new  post  (minister  of 
economic  affairs)  created  for  him  by  Prune  Minister 
Clement  Attlee,  and  later  in  the  same  year  he  added 
the  post  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  his 
portfolio  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  went  on  rec- 
ord against  devaluation  of  the  pound  aa  a  solu- 
tion to  Britain's  dollar  shortage — a  position  which 
he  was  to  reverse  late  in  1949  when  the  country's 
gold  reserves  were  dwindling  too  rapidly  As  na- 
tionalization of  industry  proceeded  in  Great 
Britain,  Cnpps  sought  to  balance  the  budget  by 
every  means,  including  rationing  at  home,  in- 
creased exports,  loans  from  the  dominions  and  the 
United  States,  and  trade  agreements  He  retained 
his  post  after  the  elections  of  Feb  ,  1950  See 
biographies  by  Patncia  Strauss  (1942)  and  Eric 
Estonck  (1949) 

Criaa  (krl'sO),  ancient  city  of  Greece,  in  Phocis, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Crisa  When  CIRRHA  was  destroyed 
(c  590  B  C  ),  the  people  moved  to  Crisa,  but  Crisa 
itself  was  destroyed  in  the  sacred  wars 
Crisana-Maramures  (krlsha'na-maramoB'rlHh),  his- 
torical province  (9,241  sq  mi  ,  pop  1,391,672), 
NW  Rumania,  between  Transylvania  and  Hun- 
gary Arad,  Oradea,  and  Satu-Mare  are  the  <  hief 
cities  The  region  was  part  of  Hungary  proper  un- 
til 1919,  and  there  remains  a  Hungarian  minority 
of  365,745  The  region  occupies  the  easternmost 
part  of  the  Hungarian  plain  and  the  western  foot- 
hills of  the  Transylvaman  Alps  It  is  largely  agri- 
cultural 

Crisfield,  city  (pop  3,908),  Eastern  Shore  Md  ,  on 
Tangier  Sound,  an  arm  of  Chesapeake  Bay  It  is  a 
port  of  entry  and  processes  and  ships  sea  food, 
crisis,  economic,  a  period  of  depression  m  commerco, 
finance,  and  industry,  characterized  by  falling 
prices,  restriction  of  credit,  attempts  to  liquidate, 
numerous  bankruptcies,  and  possible  long-term 
consequences  The  short  periods  in  which  fear 
takes  hold  of  the  minds  of  businessmen  are  more 
properly  called  PANICS  and  do  not  necessarily  occur 
in  every  crisis,  but  lack  of  business  confidence  is 
always  present  Crises  usually  mark  the  down- 
ward swing  in  the  curve  of  the  business  cycle  and 
are  caused  by  a  disequilibrium  between  the  quan- 
tity of  goods  produced  and  the  consumers'  ability 
to  buy.  Rise  in  production  costs,  lessened  demand, 
or  both  factors  force  a  curtailment  of  production, 
the  dismissal  of  employees,  or  a  wage  cut.  Raw- 
material  orders  are  canceled,  whereupon  the  crisis 
spreads  to  the  industries  which  supply  them  Un- 
employment and  lowered  wages  further  decrease 
purchasing  power  and  make  the  crisis  more  acute 
Recovery  is  slow,  depending  on  the  return  of  con- 
fidence, depletion  of  the  stock  of  goods,  or,  as  re- 
cently, upon  remedial  action  by  governments. 
Crises  now  tend  to  be  world-wide,  because  of  the 
international  scope  of  trade  and  credit  Loss  of 
confidence  by  investors,  overexpansion  of  com- 
merce or  industry,  bad  harvests,  a  stock-market 
crash,  the  failure  of  a  great  banking  or  industrial 
firm,  or  war  may  be  among  the  precipitating  fac- 
tors In  antiquity  and  even  up  to  the  18th  cent , 
crises  had  chiefiy.noneconomic  causes,  such  as  crop 
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failures.  From  c  1700  to  1825  crises  were  in  the 
mam  speculative  or  commercial,  since  1826  they 
have  been  basically  industrial  The  existence  of 
reserve  banks  such  as  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
of  the  United  States,  created  after  the  panic  of  1907. 
has  hindered  at  least  financial  and  commercial 
crises  Such  banks  participate  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, regulate  the  discount  rate,  and  hence  help 
stabilize  economic  conditions  No  such  central  re- 
serve bank  failed  in  the  crisis  of  1929  and  the  follow- 
ing years  Cartels,  such  as  became  common  in 
Germany  after  the  crisis  of  1890,  and  trusts  may 
allay  crises  by  price  regulation  and  by  orders  for 
materials  spread  over  a  term  of  years  The  eco- 
nomic crises  of  the  20th  cent  saw  the  entrance  of 
governments  into  large  areas  of  the  economy  which 
had  previously  been  in  private  hands  See  J.  M 
Clark,  Strategic  Factors  in  Business  Cycles  (1934) , 
Edwin  Fnckev,  Economic  Fluctuations  in  the 
United  States,  18(16-1914  (1942),  Dixon  Wechter, 
The  Age  of  the  Great  Depression,  1929-1941  (1948) 
Crispi,  Francesco  (fnmcha'skd  krS'sp6),  b  1818  01 
1819,  d  1901,  Italian  statesman,  b  Sicily  After 
participation  m  the  Sicilian  revolt  of  1848,  he  went 
into  exile  to  Piedmont,  to  France,  and  to  England, 
where  he  befriended  Mazzim  After  his  return  to 
Italy,  Cnspi  helped  Garibaldi  to  take  Sicily  A 
deputy  to  the  Italian  parliament  from  1861,  he 
was  at  firet  a  leftist  republican,  but  later  became  an 
outspoken  monarchist  He  was  minister  of  the  in- 
tenor  (1877-78)  and  premier  (1887-91)  Through 
his  personal  relations  with  Bismarck,  friendship 
with  Germany  was  furthered,  while  Italian  rela- 
tions with  France  deteriorated  He  was  much  in- 
terested m  colonial  policies,  Eritrea  was  organized 
under  him  Crispi  was  again  premier  from  1893  to 
1896,  when  the  victory  of  the  Ethiopians  over  the 
Italians  at  Aduwa  forced  him  from  office. 
Crispin  and  Crispinian,  Saints,  3d  cent ,  brothers, 
missionaries  in  Gaul  martyred  under  Diocletian 
Shoemakers  by  trade,  they  are  patrons  of  leather 
workers  Feast  Oct  25 

Crispus  (Gr , -curled],  prominent  Corinthian  Jew 
conveited  by  St  Paul  Acts  18  8,  1  Cor  1  14 
Cristobal  (krtBto'bul),  Span  Cristobal  (kresto'bal) 
[Christopher],  town  (pop  826),  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  near  the  Atlantic  end  of  the  canal.  Virtually 
a  suburb  of  CoL6N,  Cristobal  is  the  American 
residential  quarter  Cristobal  dist  comprises  the 
Atlantic  half  of  the  zone 
Cnstus,  Petrus-  see  CHRISTUS,  PETBITS 
Cntias  (krl'sheus.-teus)  d  404  or  403  B  C  ,  Athe- 
nian political  leader  and  writer  He  was  an  aristo- 
crat and  had  early  training  in  philosophy  with 
Socrates  and  wrote  poems  and  tragedies  He  is 
best  remembered,  however,  aa  one  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants  imposed  on  Athens  by  the  Spartans.  He 
was  soon  at  odds  with  Theramenes,  who  was  put 
to  death  Cntias  earned  a  name  for  rapacity  and 
bloodthirotmess,  although  Plato  seems  to  have 
admired  him  When  THRASIBULUB  led  his  force 
against  the  Thirty,  Cntias  was  killed  in  battle, 
criticism,  judging  or  evaluating  works  of  art  or 
literature  Matthew  Arnold's  definition  of  it  as 
"a  disinterested  endeavor  to  learn  and  propagate 
the  best  that  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world" 
applies  to  literary  critic  ism  primarily,  but  there  is, 
as  well,  dramatic  criticism,  music  criticism,  and 
art  criticism  In  biblical  criticism,  the  "lower" 
criticism  seeks  to  determine  the  original  text  of  a 
document,  whereas  the  "higher"  criticism  seeks 
evidence  as  to  its  authorship  and  date  of  composi- 
tion for  their  bearing  on  its  meaning  Critics  since 
the  days  of  Aristotle  have  had  canons,  the  rules 
according  to  which  a  thing  was  called  good  or  bad, 
and  those  canons  have  changed  with  the  tastes  ot 
the  periods  Yet  some  masters  have  been|  ac- 
knowledged by  many  schools  of  thought  to  be 
great,  as  are  Homer  and  the  psalmists  Notable 
in  the  history  of  criticism  have  been  Aristotle, 
Horace,  QuintUian.  Boileau-Despreaux,  Alexander 
Pope,  Samuel  Johnson,  Leasing,  Sainte-Beuve, 
F  A  Wolf,  Matthew  Arnold,  Hazhtt,  Huekm, 
Walter  Pater,  Samtsbury.  Tame,  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  Poe,  Brunetiere,  Benedetto  Croco, 
Remy  de  Gourmont,  Virginia  Woolf,  W.  C 
Brownell,  Vernon  L  Parrmgton,  George  E  Wood- 
berry,  Irving  Babbitt,  Paul  Elmer  More,  I.  A 
Richards,  T  S  Eliot,  and  Roger  Fry  (in  art)  In 
the  early  20th  cent  ,  established  neo-humanism 
was  rivaled  by  the  economic  and  sociological 
theories  of  interpretation  The  pervading  interest 
m  psychology  was  used  by  most  critics  whatever 
their  school  Impressionist  critics  laid  stress  es- 
pecially on  semantics  See  C  M  Gayley  and  F.  N 
Scott,  Methods  and  Materials  of  Literary  Criticism 
(1899),  W  C.  Brownell,  Cnticism  (1914)  and 
Standards  (1917),  I  A  Richards,  Principles  of 
Literary  Criticism  (1925),  Norman  Foerster,  IV 
ward  Standards  (1930),  Bernard  Smith.  Forces  tn 
American  Criticism  (1939);  Edmund  Wilson,  The 
Wound  and  the  Bow  (1941),  J  C.  Ransom,  The 
New  Criticism  (1941). 

Critius  (krf'shus)  and  Nesiotei  (neahSo'Wa),  5th 
cent  B  C  ,  Greek  sculptors,  m  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian Wars  They  made  statues  of  the  Tyrannicides, 
Harmodms  and  Amtogiton,  to  replace  a  group  by 
Antenor  taken  from  Athens  by  Xerxes  and  later 


CroM  rtfwtnew  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


CRITTENDEN 

returned  Critms,  probably  a  pupil  of  Antenor, 
established  a  school  of  sculpture  at  \thens 
Cnttenden,  Eugene  Casson  (krl'tundun),  1880-, 
American  physicist,  b  Oswavo,  Pa  ,  grad  Cornell, 
1905  Long  associated  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  he  was  phvsinst  (from  1909),  chief  of 
the  electrical  division  (lQ21-4<>),  assistant  director 
(1933-46),  and  associate  director  (from  1946) 
He  is  an  authority  on  the  measurement  and  light 
Crittenden,  George  Bibb,  181 J-80,  Confederate  gen- 
eral, b.  Russellville.  Ky  ,  grad  West  Point,  1832, 
son  of  John  J  Crittenden  and  brother  of  Thomas 
L  Cnttenden  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
he  left  the  US  army  to  become  a  Confederate 
brigadier  general  \t  MILL  SPRINGS  (Jan  ,  1862), 
ho  was  badlv  defeated  and  leagued,  but  he  re- 
onliHted  and  thereafter  served  without  rank  for  the 
rest  of  the  win 

Crittenden,  John  Jordan,  1787-1863,  American 
statesman,  b  Woodford  co  ,  Ky  After  completing 
hi*  law  studies  at  the  College  of  \\  ilharn  and  Mary, 
he  began  (1807)  to  practu  e  in  Kentucky  He  sen  ed 
in  the,  War  of  1812  and  was  a  member  of  the  Ken- 
tucky legislature  from  1811  to  1817,  when  he  en- 
teied  the  U  S  Senate  Resigning  in  1819,  Cntten- 
den returned  to  Kentucky  Theie  he  was  US 
chstiict  attomey  (1827-29),  speaker  of  the  state 
legislature  (1829-32),  and  secretary  of  state  (1834) 
Vfter  a  full  term  m  the  Senate  (1835-41),  ho  served 
as  Attorney  General  under  Presidents  William  H 
Harrison  and  John  Tyler  from  March  to  Sopt  ,  1841 , 
when  all  the  cabinet  except  Webster  resigned  Crit- 
tenden was  appointed  (1842)  and  subsequently 
elected  (1843)  to  fill  the  senatorial  \acancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  his  friend  Henry  Clay,  whoso 
policies  he  followed  He  was  governor  of  Kentucky, 
1848-50,  and  was  again  Attorney  General,  1850-53, 
under  Millard  Fillmore  During  his  last  term  in  the 
Senate  (1855-61),  Crittenden  was  foremost  in  at- 
tempting to  conciliate  Noith  and  South  In  the 
Cnttenden  Compromise,  he  proposed  to  settle  the 
slavery  issue  through  <  onstitutional  amendments, 
the  most  important  providing  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  lino  His  plan  was 
defeated  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  Kentucky 
adopted  the  neutrality  policy  he  advocated  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Border  State  Convention  (May, 
1861),  which  failed  to  secure  peace  Elected  to  the 
House  of  Repiesentativos  (June),  Crittenden  intio- 
duced  a  series  of  resolutions  that  defined  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union  as  the  sole  purpose  of  the  war 
Ho  opposed  the  military  regime  in  Kentucky  and 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  among  other  acts 
of  the  administration,  on  the  ground  that  they  ex- 
ceeded that  purpose  His  sons,  George  B  Cntten- 
den and  Thomas  L  Crittenden,  fought  on  opposing 
sides  in  the  war  See  biogiaphy  by  his  daughter, 
Ann  Mary  Coleman  (1873) 

Crittenden,  Thomas  Leonidas,  1819-93,  Union  gen- 
eral in  the  Civil  War,  b  Russellville,  Ky  ,  son  of 
John  J  Crittenden  and  bi other  of  George  B  Crit- 
tenden He  served  in  the  Mexican  War  and  was 
US  consul  at  Liverpool,  1K49-53  A  major  gen- 
eral in  the  Kentucky  militia  as  the  Civil  W  ar  began, 
Crittenden  became  a  Union  bngadier  general  (Sept  , 
1861)  and  waa  promoted  major  genei  al  (July,  1862) 
for  his  service  at  Shiloh  He  commanded  under 
Rosecrans  at  MurfVeenboro  and  in  the,  CHATTA- 
NOOGA CAMPAIGN  Aftei  being  exonerated  for  the 
i out  of  his  corps  at  Chickamauga,  he  served  for  a 
time  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  Crittenden  re- 
signed his  commission  in  Dec  ,  18b4  but,  reentering 
the  army  m  1867,  served  until  1881 
Cnttenden,  Thomas  Theodore,  1832-1909,  governor 
of  Missouri  (1881-85),  b  Shelbv  co,  K>  ,  grad 
Centre  College,  1855,  nephew  of  John  Jordan  Crit- 
tenden He  moved  to  Missouri  in  18f>7  and  became 
a  successful  lawyer.  In  tlie  Civil  War  ho  served 
(1862-65)  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  a  Missouri  cav- 
alry regiment  ui  the  fighting  m  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  He  was  state  attorney  general  for  a 
brief  period  after  the  war  and  served  in  the  U  S 
House  of  Representatives  (1871-75,  1877-79)  As 
governor  Cnttenden  brought  an  end  to  outlawry 
in  the  state,  especially  by  breaking  up  the  Jesse 
JAMES  gang  In  President  Grover  Cleveland's  sec- 
ond term  (1893-97)  he  was  consul  general  in  Mexico 
city.  See  The  Cnttenden  Memoirs  (compiled  by 
H  H  Cnttenden,  1936) 

Crittenden  Compromise,  sec  CRITTENOKN,  JOHN  J 
Cnvelli.  Carlo  (kreveTiej,  b  e  1430,  d  after  1493. 
Venetian  painter  He  worked  chiefly  in  the  March- 
es His  paintings,  executed  always  in  tempera, 
include  the  Virgin  and  Child,  an  altarpiece  in  the 
Asc oh  cathedral,  the  great  altarpiec e,  m  13  parts, 
painted  for  San  Domenico,  Asc  oh  (now  m  the 
National  Gall ,  London) ,  and  The  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  (Milan)  Examples  in  the  United  States  in- 
clude St  George,  on  Horseback  (Gardner  Coll  ,  Bos- 
ton) ,  Pieta  (Mus.  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston) ,  St  George, 
St  Dominic,  and  Ptettt  (Metropolitan  Mus.),  and 
SI  Francis,  St  Nicholas,  and  Madonna  and  Child 
(National  Gall  of  Art,  Washington,  DC). 
Crna  Oora,  Yugoslavia  see  MONTENEGRO. 
Croaghpatrick  (kro'apa'trtk,  kro'nkh-),  mountain, 
2,510  ft  high,  Co  Mayo,  Ireland,  S  of  Clew  Bay 
Legend  connects  it  with  St  Patrick,  and  its  summit 
has  long  been  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
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Croatan  (kro'utan')     When  John  White,  governor  Crocker,    Charles.    1822-88,    American    railroad 

of  the  colony,  returned  to  RUANOKB  ISLAND  off  builder,  b  Troy,  NY    In  1836  he  moved  with  his 

North  Carolina  in  1591,  he  found  the  colonists  gone  familv  to  Marshall  co,,  Ind  ,  where  he  set  up  a 

and  the  unexplained  letters  CROATOAN  carved  .       .  r . 


on  a  tree  Some  have  claimed  that  the  word  indi- 
cated that  members  of  the  "lost  colony"  had  joined 
the  Indians  and  that  the  coastal  Croatan  Indians 
were  descended  from  them  The  name,  in  the  form 
Croatan,  is  popular  in  the  region  and  is  perhaps 
best  known  in  the  name  of  Croatan  Sound,  N  C 
Croatia  (kroa'shu),  Croatian  Hrvataka,  autonomous 
republic  (e  20,500  so  mi  ,  pop  3,749,039),  NW 
Yugoslavia  It  me  ludes  Croatia  proper,  SLAVONIA, 
DALMATIA,  and  most  of  IBTRIA  ZAGREB  is  the 
capital,  other  impoitant  cities  are  FIUMK,  O»UEK, 
SPLIT,  and  ZVRA  Tho  western  part  lies  m  the 
DINARIC-  ALPS,  the  eastern  part,  drained  bv  tho 
Sava  and  Drava  rivers,  IB  mostly  flat  and  agricul- 
tural A  pai  t  of  the  Roman  provmc  e  of  Pannoma, 


small  foundry.  He  joined  a  party  to  seek  gold  in 
California  in  1849  He  and  a  brother  opened  a 
store  to  sell  supplies  to  miners,  and  as  it  prospered 
they  started  others,  later  consolidating  them  in 
Sacramento  Here  Crocker  met  Mark  HOPKINS. 
Hopkins's  partner,  Colhs  P  HUNTINOTON,  and 
Leland  STANFORD  and  with  them  organized  (1861) 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California, 
Ciocker  undertaking  responsibility  for  actual  con- 
struction His  difficulty  m  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate labor  force  for  the  arduous  work  led  to  his 
employment  of  Chinese  coolies,  who  were  kept  in 
a  state  of  virtual  slavery  In  1871  Crocker  sold 
out  his  interest  to  his  partners,  but  in  the  Panic 
of  1873  ho  returned  as  director  and  vice  president. 
See  Oscar  Lewis,  The  Big  Four  (1938) 


Croatia   was  settled    (7th   cent)    bv   the   Slavic    Crocker,  William,  1876-1950,  American  botanist, 


Croats,  who  m  tho  9th  cent  accepted  Christianity 
The  fact  that  they  accepted  Roman  Catholicism 
has  ever  since  set  the  Croats  apart  from  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Serbs,  who  also  constitute  a  large  minor- 
ity within  ( 'roatia  A  kingdom  from  the  10th  cent , 
Croatia  conquered  suirounding  districts,  chief 
among  these  was  Dalmatia,  which,  chronic  all  v 
contested  with  Venice,  had  its  own  historj  The 
dynasty  became  extinct,  and  in  1091  King  LVDIS- 
LAUH  I  of  Hungary  conquered  Croatia,  in  1102  his 


b  Medina,  Ohio,  grad  Umv.  of  Illinois  (B  A., 
1902),  PhD  Umv  of  Chicago,  1906  He  waa 
associated  with  the  Umv  of  Chicago  from  1907 
to  1921  and  from  1921  was  director  of  the  Bo^ce 
Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Research  He  is 
known  for  his  research  on  the  ph>siolog>  of  seed 
germination,  on  the  effect  of  toxic  and  stimulative 
mateuals  on  plants,  and  on  tropisms  He  wrote 
Growth  of  Plants  (1948)  and,  with  L  V  Barton, 
Ytara  n'  "  ~  " 


Twenty 


of  Seed  Research  (1948) 


essor  wah  crowned  king  of  Croatia     In  per-    Crockett,    David,    1786- 18 J6,     \moncan    frontiers- 


sonal  union  with  Hungary,  Croatia  retained  its  own 
diet  and  was  governed  bv  a  native  ban  From  the 
battle  of  Mohacs  (1526)  until  the  Treatv  of  Karlo- 
witz  (1699),  most  of  Croatia  was  under  Turkish 
rule  I-rom  1809  to  1813  it  was  part  of  Napoleon's 
111  v  nan  Provs  Although  in  1848  Croatia  under 
JFLLACHICH  sided  against  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tionists, its  autonomy  was  abolished  in  1849  In 
1868,  however,  a  compromise  was  reached,  united 
with  Slavoma,  Croatia  became  an  autonomous 
Hungarian  c  row  nland  governed  bv  a  ban  United 
(1918)  with  Serbia  to  form  the  kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  (see  YIWOSLAVIA), 
Croatia  !>ec  nine  increasingly  restless  in  its  demands 
for  greater  autonomy  Agitation,  which  resulted 

(1928)  m  the  assassination  of  the  Croatian  leader, 
Stefan    Rvmcn,    was   partially   suppressed    when 
King    AL»XANDKR    established    his    dictatorship 

(1929)  Encouraged    bv    Hungarv    and    Italy,    a 
Croat     nationalist     terrorist     organization,     the 
Ustachi,  was  organized     The  Ustachi  evontualh 
proc  ured  the  assassination  of  Alexander      Legal 
opposition  was  represented  bv  the  Croatian  Peas- 
ant  partv    led    bv   Vladimir    Mac  hek      In    1939 
Croatia  was  belatodlv  granted  autonomous  rights 
When  the  Germans  invaded  Yugoslavia  in  1941  the 
Ustac  hi  seized  the  power  and  declared  Croatian 
independence    under    the    dictatorship    of    their 
leader,  Ante  Pavehc  h    Shortly  afterward  Aimone, 
duke  of  Spoleto,  a  prince  of  the  royal  Italian  familv , 
was  made  nominal  king  of  Croatia,  which  came 
under   the    mihtarv    control    of    Italv    while   the 


lan,  b  Limestone,  neai  Greeneville,  Tenn  After 
serving  (1813-14)  under  Andrew  Jackson  against 
tho  Creek  Indians  m  the  War  of  1812,  he  settled 
in  Giles  co  ,  Tenn  and  in  1821  was  elected  to  tho 
state  legislature  In  1823  Daw,  having  moved  to 
the  extreme  western  part  of  the  state,  was  re- 
olec  teci  from  his  now  c  onstituency  W  hen  it  was 
jokmglv  suggested  that  he  should  run  for  Congress, 
he  took  tho  proposal  seriously  and  served  three 
terms  in  the  House  ( 1 827  -3 1 ,  1 833-35)  His  dress, 
language,  racy  backwoods  humor,  and  naive  vet 
shrewd  comments  on  city  life  and  national  affairs 
made  him  a  popular  figure  in  Washington  ( 'roc  kett 
became  a  political  opponent  of  Jackson,  and  tho 
Whigs  took  him  up  so  assiduously  that  he  became 
the  showpiece  of  conservatism.  Resenting  his 
defeat  for  reelection  in  1834,  Davv  left  Tennessee 
for  Texas,  where  he  heroic  ally  lost  his  life  in  the 
defense  of  the  At  \MO  A  Narratiee  of  the  Life  of 
Darid  Crockett  (1834),  An  Account  of  Col  Crockett'* 
Tour  to  the  Vorth  and  down  East  (1834),  and  Col 
Crockett's  Kxploila  and  Adientures  in  Texas  (post- 
humous, 1836)  were  supposedly  written  by 
Crockett  himself  in  his  own  inimitable  idiom,  but 
they  do  not  mate  h,  either  m  content  or  stv  le,  those 
letters  which  are  definitely  known  to  l>e  his 
See  The  Autobiography  of  Daiid  Croikett  (with  an 
introduction  bv  llamlin Garland,  1923),  Constance 
Rourke,  Dary  Crockett  (1934) ,  Ric  hard  M  Dorson, 
ed  ,  Dapy  Ciockett,  American  Comic  Legend  (1939), 
Irwm  Shapiro,  Yankee  Thunder  the  Legerulary 
Life  of  Davy  Crockett  (1944) 


Ustachi  continued  their  sadistic  excesses  Croatia  Crockett,  town  (pop  4,536)  co  seat  of  Houston  co  , 
declared  war  on  the  United  States  in  1941  In  E  Texas,  SSE  of  Palestine,  founded  in  the  1830s 
1943  Pavehch  made  Aimone  renounce  his  throne  The  region  is  forested  with  pines  and  post  oaks, 
and  placed  Croatia  under  German  control  Mean-  and  farms  vieldmg  truck  and  other  produce  are  in 


while,  a  large  part  of  the  population  was  actively 
fighting  in  the  Yugoslav  "underground"  forces 
After  the  Allied  victorv,  the  new  Yugoslav  con- 
stitution (1Q46)  made  Croatia  one  of  the  six 
People's  Kepubhc  s  of  Yugoslavia 
Croce,  Benedetto  (biinadeVto  kro'cha),  1806  , 
Italian  philosopher,  historian,  and  critic  He  has 
lived  mostly  in  Naples,  devoting  himself  entirely 
to  stud  v  ing  and  writing  He  founded  and  edited 
(1903  44)  Cntica,  a  review  of  literature,  history, 
and  philosophv,  which  in  1944  became  Quaderni 
della  critica  Croce  was  made  a  senator  in  1910  and 
was  minister  of  education  from  1920  to  1921  A 
staunc  h  opposer  of  Fascism,  he  lived  in  retirement 
until  1943,  when  he  became  a  loader  of  the  Liberal 
party  Croc  e's  sj  stem  of  philosophy  is  related  to 
the  idealistic  school  m  that  the  spirit,  monistic  in 


clearings  The  town,  where  streets  are  lined  with 
pecan  trees,  makes  pine  crates,  boxes,  and  lumber 
Many  of  the  people  of  Crockett  are  Negro,  and 
Marv  AHen  Junior  College  is  for  Negroes  Some 
25  mi  to  the  northeast  near  Weches  is  a  replica  of 
the  first  Spanish  mission  m  E  Texas,  San  Francisc  o 
delosTejas,  founded,  probablyjat  this  snot,  in  1690 
and  abandoned  in  1693  It  was  established  on  a 
new  site  near  by  in  1716,  abandoned  in  1719,  and 
succeeded  by  San  Francisco  do  lot*  Nee  hos  in  1721 
crocodile  (kro'kudll),  large  carnivorous  reptile  of  tho 
order  Crocodiha,  covered  by  tough  scales  with 
underlying  bony  plates  and  having  powerful  jaws, 
short  legs,  and  a  vertically  flattened  tail  It  has  a 
narrower,  more  pointed  head  than  the  ALLIGATOR, 
and  the  long  fourth  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  is  visible 
when  the  mouth  is  closed,  not  concealed 


the  idealistic  school  m  that  the  spirit,  monistic  in      when  the  mouth  is  closed,   not  concealed  in  a 
manifestation,  constitutes  the  only  reality     The     cavitv  as  m  the  alligator    The  American  crocodile, 


general  title  of  the  work  presenting  his  svstei 
Philosophy  of  the  Spirit  (1902-17,  Eng  tr  ,  1909- 
21),  which  is  divided  into  four  parts,  Aesthetic  as 
Science  of  Expression  and  General  Linguistic,  Logic 
as  the  Siunce  of  Pure  Concept,  Philosophy  of  the 
Practical,  arid  History  Its  Theory  and  Practice 
Among  other  works  is  A  History  of  Italy,  1871  191  ft 
(1927 ,  Eng  tr  ,  1929)  See  his  essays,  My  Philosophy 
(Eng  tr  ,  1949) 
crochet  work  (krosha'),  form  of  knitting  done  with 


which  inhabits  fresh  and  sometimes  salt  water  near 
S  Florida,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  m  Central  and 
N  South  America,  is  not  hostile  to  humans  Among 
the  man-eaters  are  the  ostuanno  c  rocodile  of  parts 
of  Asia  and  N  \ustralia  and  the  tropical  Pacific 
islands  and  the  Nile  crocodile  of  Africa,  which  was 
worshiped  and  embalmed  by  some  ancient  Egyp- 
tians The  Indian  and  Malayan  ga vials  (gharials, 
ganals),  wluch  have  very  narrow  jaws,  and  the 
mugger  of  India  are  crocodiles 


a  hook,  by  means  of  which  loops  of  thread  or  yarn    crocus,  any  species  of  the  genus  Crocus,  low  plants 


are  drawn  through  other,  preceding  loops  Crochet 
stitches  are  all  based  on  the  chain  or  single  crochet, 
i  e  ,  a  single  loop  In  double  crochet  the  thread  is 
thrown  once  about  the  hook  before  the  loop  is 
drawn  All  other  stitches  and  patterns  are  merely 
varying  combinations  of  the  single  or  double  loop, 
The  art  finds  its  highest  expression  in  Irish  crochet, 
done  with  the  finest  thread  and  hooks  in  intricate 
patterns,  usually  displaying  a  motif  of  leaves  or 
flowers  set  in  an  open  webhke  ground  Whole 


very  popular  for  their  early-spring  blossoms,  com- 
monly purple,  yellow,  or  white  There  aie  also 
fall-blooming  species  The  grassliko  leaves  and  the 
flowers  (which  have  three  stamens)  are  produced 
from  a  corm  Native  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
SW  Asia,  crocuses  are  cultivated  as  garden  plants 
and  for  naturalizing  m  a  lawn  One  species,  the 
SAFFRON,  is  cultivated  for  commercial  purposes 
The  MEADOW  SAFFRON,  or  autumn  ciocus,  and  tho 
PASQWKKLOWBR,  or  wild  crocus,  are  not  related 


,  , 

garments,  as  well  as  trimmings,  hats,  and  bags,    Croesus  (krC'sus),  d,  c  546  B.C.  king  of  Lydia 
are  made  by  the  skillful  Irish  needlewomen.  (56&-C.540  B.C.),  son  of  Alyattes.    He  continued 


CroM  references  are  indicated  by  8IIAU,  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


his  father's  policy  of  conquering  the  Ionian  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  but  on  the  whole  he  was  friendly  to 
the  Greeks,  and  he  Is  supposed  to  have  given  refuge 
to  Solon.  Among  the  Greeks  he  had  a  reputation 
for  almost  incredible  wealth.  Threatened  by 
CYRUS  THE  GREAT  of  Persia,  Croesus  allied  him- 
self with  Amasis  II  of  Egypt  and  Nabomdus  of 
Babylonia  against  the  Persian  might,  but  the 
alliance  was  of  no  avail  Cyrus  defeated  and 
captured  Croesus.  There  are  varying  legends 
about  his  death 
crofter-  see  COTTER 


cato  her  articles  In  1868  she  founded  Sorosis,  the 
only  woman's  club  of  importance  at  that  time,  and 
in  1889  the  New  York  Women'-*  Press  Club  She 
wrote  The  History  of  the  Woman'*  (7Zw&  Movement 
in  America  (1898) 

Cro-Magnon  man  (kro'-niog'non),  human  being  of 
the  upper  Paleolithic  period,  known  through  skele- 
tal remains  found  in  parts  of  S  and  Central  Europe 
Discoveries  were  first  made  in  the  rock  shelter  of 
Cro-Magnon  in  Lea  Kyzies,  Dordogne,  France, 
later  finds,  differing  slightly  from  each  other  in 
skeletal  characteristics,  were  made  in  a  number  of 
averns,  especially  in  the  Dordogno  valley ,  Solu- 


Croghan,  George  (krcVgun),  d.  1782,  American  caverns,  especially  in  the  Dordogno  valley ,  Solu- 
Indian  agent,  b  Ireland  He  migrated  to  North  tre,  and  Gnmaldi  (NW  Italy,  at  the  From  h  border) 
America  in  1741  and  became  (175b)  deputy  super-  and  in  parts  of  Spain,  Germany,  Czec  hoslovakia, 


America  in  1741  and  became  (175b)  deputy  super- 
intendent of  Indian  Affairs  under  Sir  William 
JOHNSON  Croghan  was  to  a  good  extent  responsi- 
ble for  Johnson's  su<  cess  and  reputation  among  the 
Indians  In  the  From  h  and  Indian  War  he  <  tiused 
many  tribes  to  desert  the  French  cause  See  A  T 
Volwiler,  George  Croghan  and  the  Westwaid  Move- 
ment (1926). 

Croghan,  George,  1791-1849,  American  military 
officer,  b  near  Louisville,  Ky  ,  nephew  of  George 
Rogers  Clatk  and  William  Clark  lie  won  public 
acclaim  and  congiessuinal  award  for  his  defense 
of  Fort  Stophenson  in  the  War  of  1812  Croghan 
later  served  under  Za<  hary  Taylor  in  the  Mexican 
War 

Croiz,  Carlos  Francisco  de  Croiz,  marquis  de 
(kar'los  frunthe'sko  da  kruwa'  miirkas'  da  kruwft'), 
1702  80,  Spanish  colonial  administrator,  b  Lille 
As  vueroy  of  New  Spam  (1700-71),  ho  was  a 
genial,  honest,  and  industrious  official,  but  the 
real  ruler  was  Jose  de  GAIVI*/  Many  reforms 
were  instituted,  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  (1767), 
and  the  natives  of  NW  Mexuo  were  subdued  in 
order  to  open  the  California  fiontier  His  nephew, 
Teodoro  de  Crow  (taocHnVio),  1730-92,  was 
military  commander  and  provincial  governor  ui 
Mexic  o  before  be<  ommg  viceroy  of  Peru  (17S4-90) 
He  put  into  operation  the  reforms  in  Indian  admin- 
istration which  resulted  indirectly  from  the  icvolt 
of  TUPAC  AMARI 

Croker,  John  Wilson  (kro'-),  1780-1H57  Bntish 
Tory  politician  and  author,  b  Ireland  He  was  a 
member  oi  Parliament  from  1807  to  1K32  and  sec- 
retaiy  of  the  admualty  flora  1H10  to  18*0  Most 
famous  of  his  legular  contiibutiona  a&  a  cntiMo  the 
Quarterly  Review  was  his  vn  ulent  attack  on  Keats's 
Endymutn  in  a  review  (1H18)  (broker's  best  work 
was  his  caieful  edition  (1831)  of  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson,  although  he  wrote  many  essays,  poems, 
and  criticisms  See  Crnkfr  Paptrs  (ed  by  L  ,) 
Jennings,  .J  vols  ,  1884) ,  biogi  aphv  by  M  F  Bi  ight- 
held  (1940) 

Croker,  Richard,  1841-1922.  American  politician, 
head  of  Tammany  Hall  from  I88<>  to  1902,  b  Co 
('oik,  Ireland  He  bee  amo  prominent  as  a  politic  al 
loader  of  New  York  citv's  Kant  Side  -md  as  .in 
aide  of  John  KM  LY  He  wa«  elected  (18h8)  alder- 
man and  held  minoi  appointive  offic  es,  wine  h  m- 
c  reased  in  importanc  e  after  Kelly  sue  c  ceded 
(1871)  William  M  Tweed  as  boss  Croker  became 
Kelly 's  <  hief  lieutenant,  and  after  Kellv  's  death 
(1886)  Croker  was  the  acknowledged  Tammany 
boss  CVoker  was  (1889  90)  citv  c  Immberlam  and 
brought  about  the  elec  tions  of  Hugh  Grant  (1889), 
Thomas  F  Gilrov  (1893),  and  Robert  Van  W>ck 
(1897)  as  mayors  The  election  (1901)  of  hoth 
LCJW  as  mayor  of  New  York  caused  Cioker's  ab- 
dication as  Tammunv  leader,  and  he  was  sue  c  eeded 
by  Chailes  F  MUKPIII  Croker  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  leisure  in  England  and  It  eland  Soo 
Lothrop  Stoddard,  Master  of  Manhattan  (1931) 
Croker,  Thomas  Crofton,  1798-1854,  Irish  antiquary, 
b  Cork  One  of  the  first  to  collect  Irish  folkloie, 
he  wrote  Fairy  Legends  ami  Traditions  of  the  South 
of  Ireland  (1826-28),  Legends  of  the  IM^«  (1829), 
and  Popular  Songs  of  Ireland  (1837) 
Croll,  James  (krGl),  1821-90,  Scottish  geologist  and 
physicist  He  was  associated  with  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Scotland  from  1807  to  1880  He  con- 
tributed studies  on  climate  and  the  glacial  ei>och 
and  on  stellar  evolution  Sec  his  autobiography 
(189b) 

Croly,  David  Goodman  (kro'~),  1821*  89,  American 
journalist,  b  Ii eland  Ho  came  to  the  United 
States  an  a  child  Croly  was  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  World  and  editor  (1872-78)  of  the  Daily 
(jraphic  Philosophically  inclined,  he  wrote  Mis- 
cegetuitwn  (1804)  and  A  Pnmer  ofPositinsm  (1871) 
Croly,  Georg*.  1780-1860,  English  author,  b  Ire- 
land His  writings  include  Catilint  (1822),  a  trag- 
edy, and  Salathid  (1829)  and  Marston  (1846),  two 
historical  romances 

Croly,  Herbert,  1869-1930,  American  echtoi ,  b  New 
York  city,  son  of  David  Goodman  Cioly  and  Jane 
Cunningham  Croly  He  edited  the  New  Republic 
from  its  beginning  (1914)  until  his  death 
Croly,  Jane  Cunningham,  pseud  Jennie  June,  1829- 
1901,  American  journalist,  b.  England.  She  came 
to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  12  and  in  1857 
married  David  Goodman  Croly  She  was  one  of  the 
earliest  American  newspaperwomen  and  was  editor 
of  Demorest's  Quarterly  Mirror  of  Fashion  (later 
Demorett't  lUuttrated  Monthly)  She  specialised  m 
women's  features  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  syndi- 


and  Poland  Cro-Magnon  man  is  generally  ac- 
cepted as  a  rac  e  of  the  same  spec  ies  as  modern 
man  (Homo  sapiens)  Unlike  Neanderthal  man, 
whom  he  superseded,  Cro-Magnon  man  was 
straight  and  tall  (the  males  probably  6  ft  or  more), 
with  straight  thigh  bones,  the  head  watt  balanced 
as  m  modern  man  and  the  forehead  was  high,  the 
brain  large,  and  the  c  hm  well  developed  Evi- 
dences of  an  advam  ed  culture  are  remains  of  skill- 
fully made  implements  of  bone  and  flint,  jewelry  of 
shell  and  ivory,  associated  with  the  very  late  part 
of  the  period,  and  polychrome  paintings  found  on 
the  wails  of  some  c  aves  in  S  France  and  N  Spain. 
Cromarty,  c  ounty  see  Ross  AND  CHOMARTY 
Cromarty  (krcVmurto),  burgh  (pop  837),  Ross  and 
Cromarty  co  ,  Scotland,  on  the  south  shoie  of  the 
entrance  to  Cromarty  Firth 

Cromarty  Firth,  deop  narrow  inlet  of  Moray  Firth, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  in  Ross  and  Cro- 
marty co  It  provides  excellent  anchorage,  its  nar- 
row entrance  being  protected  by  the  headlands  of 
the  Sutor  rocks,  over  400  ft  high  It  w  as  a  naval 
base  in  the  First  World  War 
Cromberger,  Juan*  see  PABIOS,  JT  \N 
Crome,  John,  1708-1821,  English  landscape  painter, 
founder  of  the  Norwich  school,  b  Norwich  He  is 
often  called  Old  Crome  The  son  of  a  poor  weaver, 
he  hist  got  hi*  taste  for  painting  as  an  apprentice 
to  a  sign  painter  By  dint  of  perscveiance  he  rose 
to  the  position  of  a  provincial  landscape  painter, 
earning  his  living  by  giving  drawing  lessons  and 
selling  an  occasional  pictuie  In  1814  he  made  a 
short  trip  to  Pans  to  see  the  Italian  paintings  there 
Otherwise  most  of  his  life  was  passed  in  Not  folk 
Crome's  work  was  influenced  by  Gamhboiough  and 
by  the  Dutch  masters  (whose  paintings  he  saw  in 
the  wealthy  homes  of  his  distnc  t),  but  it  has  a  fine 
and  distinctive  character  quite  its  own  HIK  land- 
scapes aio  notable  for  simplicity  and  serenity 
Beautiful  examples  aie  to  be  (seen  m  many  Bntish 
gallei  ies  and  private  collections  Mousehold  Htalh 
and  Ponngland  Oak  are  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London  The  Metiopohtan  Museum  has  The  Old 
Oak  and  Hautboi*  (Common  Crome's  etc  hmgs  were 
published  after  his  death  under  the  title  \orfolk 
Picturesque  Scetiery  See  biography  by  C  H  C 
Baker  (1921),  Laurence  Binvon,  John  Crome  and 
John  Sell  Caiman  (1897),  G  A  Stephen,  Norfolk 
Artists  (1916)  His  son  John  Bernay  Crome,  1794- 
1842,  painted  landscapes  m  his  father's  style 
Cromer,  Evelyn  Banng,  1st  earl  of,  (£v'lm  ba'rmg, 
krO'mur),  1841-1917,  British  administrator  and 
diplomat  in  Egvpt  \s  commissioner  of  the 
Egvptian  public  debt  office  (appointed  1877),  he 
initiated  inquiries  bv  France  nnd  England  into  the 
bankrupt  administration  of  the  IHMUL  P\8H\, 
and  when  dual  control  of  Fgv,  pt  was  reestablished 
in  1879,  Major  Baring  repiesented  England  Ho 
was  finance  minister  in  India  (1880-83)  and  re- 
turned to  Egypt  after  Arabi  Pasha's  revolt  to 
become  British  agent  and  consul  general  m  1883 
Until  he  resigned  in  1907,  the  history  of  Egypt  is 
also  his,  for  he  was  virtual  ruler,  reforming  finam  es, 
administration,  and  education  Ho  became  Baron 
Cromer  m  1892  and  was  made  an  earl  in  1901  Of 
his  several  books,  Modern  Egypt  (1905,  rev  od  , 
1910)  and  Ancient  and  Modern  /mpmciiWi  (1910) 
are  most  informative  He  was  also  a  Greek  scholar 
See  biography  by  L  J.  L  Zetland  (1932) 
cromlech  (krfim'lek)  [Welsh  or  Bret  on,  =  crooked 
stone],  archaeological  term  for  one  type  of  niega- 
hthic  monument  It  is  usually  considered  equiva- 
lent to  DOLMEN,  but  it  may  particularly  signify  a 
circular  arrangement  of  monolithic  pillars,  as  at 

BTONEHfe/NOE 

Crommelynck,  Fernand  (Kraft'  kiomulek'),  1888-, 
Belgian  poet  and  dramatist  Closely  connected 
with  the  theater,  Crommelynck  earned  his  living 
aa  an  actor  before  the  tremendous  success  of  his 
tragic  farce  Lc  Cocu  magnifitjue  (1921)  Other 
plavs,  Le  Scnlpteur  de  masques  (1908),  in  verse, 
Li  Manhand  de  regrets  (1913),  and  Canne,  ou, 
IM  Jeune  Fille  fotte  de  son  Ame  (1934)  show  him  as 
an  expert  dramatist  of  strong  1\  ric  power 

Crompton,  Samuel,  1753-1827,  English  inventor  of 
the  MULE  spinner,  or  muslin  wheel,  an  important 
step  in  the  development  of  fine  cotton  spinning 
Working  as  a  lad  in  a  spinning  null,  he  knew  the 
defects  of  the  Hargreaves  jenny  and  set  himself  to 
produce  something  better  After  five  \oars  of 
secret  work,  he  perfected  (1779)  a  machine  which 
combined  the  features  of  the  jenny  and  Arkwnght's 
frame  and,  which,  m  one  operation,  by  drawing, 


CROMWELL,  OLIVER 

twisting,  and  winding  the  cotton,  produced  a  very 
fine  yarn.  Too  poor  to  obtain  a  patent  for  his  in- 
vention, he  sold  hm  rights  for  £60  Later  Parlia- 
ment granted  him  £5,000 
Crompton,  R  I  see  WKHT  WARWICK 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  1699  1658,  lord  protector  of 
England,  b.  Huntingdon  He  came  of  a  good  but 
not  noble  family  and  entered  Sidney  Sussex  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  (1610),  but  probably  left  the  next 
year  As  a  member  of  Parliament  from  1628  he 
stood  firmly  with  the  Puritans,  and  in  the  Long 
Parliament  ho  was  active  in  the  Puntan  cause 
though  not  a  ( onspit  uous  leader  During  the  first 
civil  war  (see  PURIT\N  KBVOLUTION)  he  rose 
rapidlv  to  leadership  because  of  his  military  abilitv 
and  his  genius  for  organizing  and  inspiring  the 
parliamentary  armies  Ho  and  his  sturdy  Puntan 
regiment  called  the  Ironsides  distinguished  them- 
selves at  Edgehill  (1042),  at  Marston  Moor  (1644), 
and  m  numerous  minor  engagements  In  the  dis- 
sension between  Parliament  (controlled  by  Pres- 
byterians) and  the  army,  in  which  all  forms  of 
Puritanism  (the  Independents)  flourished,  Crom- 
well proposed  (1044)  the  reorganization  of  the 
armv  He  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  (later  Baron 
Fairfax)  were  given  command  of  the  resulting 
New  Model  Armv  and  defeated  Charles  at  Nasebv 
in  1645  Cromwell  replied  the  Scottish  royalist 
invasion  at  Preston  and  bee  ame  even  stronger  after 
the  Presbyterian  leadeis  were  removed  from 
Parliament  by  Pride's  Purge  (1649,  see  PKIDE, 
THOMAH),  an  -u  t  wluc  h  he  approved,  but  for  which 
he  dis<  laimcd  responsibility  To  the  time  of  the 
flight  of  Charles  I  (1040)  Cromwell  had  labored 
for  compromise  and  continuance  of  the  king  m 
office,  thereby  arousing  charges  of  double-dealing, 
especially  m  the  army  After  1646  he  lost  hope  of 
further  dealings  with  Charles,  and  at  the  king's 
trial  (1049)  he  was  the  leading  spmt  in  demanding 
execution  In  1049  under  the  government  of  the 
Commonwealth  ho  led  a  punitive  expedition  into 
Ireland  Apart  from  the  long-remembered  crueltv 
of  the  massac  re  at  Drogheda  and  other  incidents, 
his  visit  had  lasting  consequences,  since  he  carried 
forward  a  policy,  begun  bv  James  I  and  completed 
by  William  III,  of  settling  Englishmen  upon  the 
lands  of  dispossessed  Irish  In  1050  Cromwell  in- 
vaded Scotland  and  Ixjat  the  royalist  Scots  at 
Dun  bar,  later  he  defeated  Charles  II  himself  at 
Worcester,  and  left  the  rest  of  the  conquest  of 
Scotland  to  General  Monck  The  Scottish  and 
Irish  Parhiments  wore  abolished,  representation 
was  given  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  m  the  English 
Parliament,  and  various  legal  and  administrative 
reforms  were  effected  Cromwell  dissolved  the 
Rump  Parliament  m  1653  when  it  had  failed  to 
frame  needed  new  laws  and  had  sought  to  per- 
petuate its  power  His  attempt  to  replace  it  bv 
the  Barebone's  Parliament,  appointed  by  him- 
self from  the  nominations  of  the  congregations, 
resulted  m  a  boch  so  feeble  and  incompetent  that 
it  dissolved  itself  He  finally  (1653)  accepted  the 
Instrument  of  Government,  drawn  up  bv  certain 
army  officers,  and  bee  ame  lord  protector  (see 
PKOT»  c  TORATE)  The  ineffective  Parliament  of 
1054  was  followed  bv  Cromwell's  rule  with  the 
major  generals  The  Parliament  of  1656  drew  up 
the  Humblt  Petition  arul  Adiuc  and  offered  Crom- 
well the  crown,  which  he  declined  Bv  a  new 
constitution  of  1057  (  rom well's  powers  were 
strengthened,  and  he  assumed  more  of  the  pomp 
of  rovaltv  In  foreign  affairs  Cromwell,  still  feai- 
mg  Charles  II,  sought  to  build  up  a  Protestant 
league  His  polw  y  was,  however,  as  fully  governed 
by  the  nee  essity  for  England  to  have  foreign  trade  as 
that  of  any  English  sovereign  Ho  had  approved 
tho  Navigation  Act  of  IbSl,  which  largely  caused 
the  first  (1052-54)  of  the  DUTCH  WARS,  and 
though  he  ended  that  war  as  soon  as  ho  could,  he 
appreciated  the  prestige  which  the  naval  victories 

favoi  England  He  did  not  hesitate  to  use  Catholu 
Vance  as  an  allv  in  his  war  on  Spam  (1655-58)  to 
force  trade  rights  for  the  English  in  Spanish  colo- 
nies This  war  strained  England's  finances  and 
brought  Jamaica  as  its  only  gam  Although  he 
professed  love  for  both  toleration  and  democratic 
government,  only  Jews  and  non-Anglican  Prot- 
estants were  tolerated  m  his  tune,  and  he  found 
it  impossible  to  c  ooperate  with  Parliament  m 
governing  Opinions  of  Cromwell  have  always 
varied  widely  His  military  skill  and  force  of  char- 
ac  tor  are  universally  recognized  He  met  tho  task 
of  holding  together  the  gains  of  the  civil  war  and 
the  disharmonious  groups  in  tl  e  Puntan  party 
m  what  soemod  the  only  practical  way  This  in- 
volved cruelty,  force,  and  intolerance  which  were 
evidently  alien  to  him  personallv  His  government, 
dependent  on  his  own  strong  character,  costly  in 
its  foreign  policy,  representing  a  break  in  Eng- 
lish institutions  and  a  minority  religious  view- 
point, could  not  survive  him  long  His  son,  Richard 
Cromwell,  could  not  maintain  the  Protectorate 
See  the  writings  and  speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
(ed  by  W.  C.  Abbott  and  others,  4  vols  ,  1937-47) , 
biography  by  Sir  Charles  H  Firth  (1900) ,  historical 
writings  on  the  period  by  S  R.  GARDINER  and 
Sir  Charles  H  I-IHTH,  Godfrey  Davis,  The  Early 
Stuarts  (1937) 
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CROMWELL,  RICHARD 

Cromwell,  Richard,  1626-1712,  lord  protector  of 
England,  third  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  was 
the  eldest  surviving  son  at  the  death  of  his  father 
(Sept  3,  1658),  who  had  nominated  him  as  his 
successor  Although  he  had  served  in  Parliament 
and  on  the  council  of  state,  Richard  lacked  the 
energy  and  ability  to  manage  the  complicated 
affairs  of  state.  Army  and  Parliament  struggled 
for  power,  and  Richard  was  forced  to  dismiss 
Parliament  on  April  22,  1659.  His  Protectorate 
had  really  collapsed,  but  continued  in  name  until 
May  25,  when  the  Rump  Parliament  reestablished 
the  Commonwealth  He  lived  abroad  (1660-80) 
and  later  in  England  under  an  assumed  name.  A 
man  of  virtue  and  dignity,  he  was  unfortunate  in 
being  forced  into  a  situation  too  difficult  for  his 
talents  See  biography  by  R.  W.  Ramsay  (1035) 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  earl  of  Essex,  14857-1540, 
English  statesman.  He  left  his  home  in  Putney 
(c  1504  and  perhaps  after  a  family  quarrel)  and 
served  as  soldier  and  later  as  merchant  abroad 
He  returned  (c.1513)  to  England,  where  he  flour- 
ished as  a  moneylender  and  in  the  wool  trade  and 
eventually  as  a  lawyer  Cardinal  WOLSEY  used  him 
as  a  revenue  collector,  probably  helped  him  enter 
Parliament  (1523),  and  made  mm  his  legal  secre- 
tary. For  the  cardinal  Cromwell  led  the  suppres- 
sion of  small  monasteries,  but  he  avoided  being 
disgraced  with  Wolsey  in  1529  His  adroit  man- 
agement of  the  House  of  Commons  brought  him  to 
the  notice  of  HENRY  VIII,  and  his  conviction  that 
the  king  should  be  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
head  of  the  state  made  him  a  willing  tool  for 
Henry's  ecclesiastical  policies.  A  pnw  councilor 
in  1531,  he  became  the  king's  secretary  in  1534  and 
drafted,  though  he  did  not  originate,  most  of  the 
Reformation  acts  A  more  ruthless  man  than  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  Cromwell  was,  as  Henry's  vicar 
general  after  1535,  in  charge  of  the  visitation  and 
suppression  of  monasteries  (1536-39)  that  followed 
on  the  Act  of  Supremacy  (1535)  He  dictated 
changes  in  the  church  service  and  the  creed  and 
gave  orders  to  the  clergy  on  then*  conduct  and 
duties  He  was  made  baron  and  lord  privy  seal, 
and  some  of  the  confiscated  lands  and  wealth  of 
the  monasteries  became  his  own,  despite  his 
avowed  intention  of  making  the  king  wealthy  In 
1639  he  became  lord  great  chamberlain  He  nego- 
tiated the  king's  marriage  to  ANNE  OF  CLEVES, 
presented  to  Henry  as  a  means  of  securing  the 
North  German  princes  as  allies  against  the  Cath- 
olic Emperor  Charles  V  When  Anne  proved  un- 
attractive and  the  alliance  failed,  Henry  did 
nothing  to  prevent  charges  of  treason  and  heresy 
from  being  Drought  against  Cromwell  by  Thomas 
Howard,  3d  duke  of  Norfolk  By  act  of  attainder 
Cromwell  was  ( ondemned  and  was  beheaded  See 
R  B  Memrnan,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas 
Cromwell  (1902) 

Cromwell,  industrial  town  (pop  3,281),  central 
Conn  ,  on  the  Connecticut  below  Hartford;  set- 
tled o  1650,  set  off  from  Middletown  1851 

Cronaca,  H.  seo  POLLAIUOLO,  SIMONS  DOL 

Cromn,  Archibald  Joseph,  1896-,  Scottish  novelist 
He  gave  up  his  London  medical  practice  to  devote 
himself  to  writing  after  the  great  success  of  his 
first  novel,  Hatter's  Castle  (1931)  Among  his  later 
very  popular  novels  are  The  Stars  Look  Down 
(1935),  The  Citadel  (1937),  The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom 
(1941).  The  Green  Years  (1944),  and  Shannon's 
Way  (1948)  Though  successful  moving  pictures 
have  been  made  from  many  of  his  novels,  Cromn's 
play  Jujnter  Laughs  (1940)  failed  on  the  stage 
He  came  to  the  United  States  to  live  in  1939 

Cronje,  Piet  Arnoldus  (pet7  arndl'dus  krdn'ya), 
1835?-1911,  South  African  commander  A  Boer, 
he  commanded  the  Transvaal  forces  that  frus- 
trated the  raid  against  the  Transvaal  led  by  Sir 
L.  8.  JAMESON  In  the  South  African  War  (1899- 
1902)  he  conducted  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Kim- 
berley  Before  the  advance  of  Lord  Roberts  he 
retreated  west,  but  was  surrounded  (1900)  at 
Paardeberg  and  forced  to  surrender. 

Cronstadt,  RSFSR  see  KBONSTADT 

Cronstedt,  Axel  Fredrik,  Baron  (ak'sul  fra'drfk. 
krSon'stftt),  1722-05,  Swedish  mineralogist  and 
chemist.  In  1751  he  discovered  in  niccollte  an 
impure  form  of  mokel,  reported  it  as  a  newly  dis- 
covered element,  and  proposed  the  name  mokel  for 
it  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  chemical  constituents  of  minerals  and 
rocks  and  to  use  the  blowpipe  m  the  study  of 
minerals  He  wrote  An  Essay  towards  a  System  of 
Mineralogy  (1758,  Eng.  tr.,  2d  ed  ,  1788). 

Cronus  (krd'nus),*Gr  Kronot  [time],  in  Greek 
legend,  the  youngest  TITAN,  son  of  URANUS  [heav- 
en] and  GABA  [earth]  He  led  the  Titans  in  the 
revolt  against  Uranus  and  ruled  the  world  He 
married  his  sister  RHBA  and  fathered  the  great 
gods — ZEUS,  POSEIDON.  DBMS-TUB,  HRRA,  and 
HESTIA  He  is  also  called  the  father  of  CHIRON 
Because  he  was  fated  to  be  overthrown  by  one  of 
his  children,  he  swallowed  them  all  as  infants  until 
Rhea  hid  Zeus  and  tricked  Cronus  into  eating  a 
stone  instead  He  then  disgorged  his  children 
Zeus  led  the  Olympian  gods  in  overthrowing  Cro- 
nus in  the  battle  called  the  TITOMAOHY,  and  Cronos 
was  relegated  to  ruling  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed. 


He  is  equated  with  the  Roman  SATTJBN  and  shows 
Strong  resemblance  to  various  agricultural  gods 


His  rule  was  the  Golden  Age 

Crook,  George,  1828-90,  U.S  i 

ton,  Ohio,  grad.  West  Point,  1862    In  the 


>,  b.  near  I 


War  he  served  first  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Ohio 
volunteers  which  was  active  in  West  Virginia 
After  commanding  a  brigade  in  the  Antietam 
campaign  (Sept.,  1862),  Crook  was  promoted  brig- 
adier general  of  volunteers  and  led  a  cavalry 
division  in  the  Chattanooga  campaign  (1863)  He 
commanded  in  West  Virginia  in  1864,  ably  led  a 
corps  under  Philip  H  Sheridan  in  that  general's 
Shenandoah  Valley  campaign,  and  directed  a  cav- 
alry division  in  the  final  fighting  around  Richmond 
After  the  war  Crook  operated  so  successfully 
against  the  Pamte  and  Snake  Indians  in  Idaho  and 
then  against  the  Apache  in  Arizona  that  he  was 
promoted  (1873)  brigadier  general  in  the  regular 
army  Made  commander  of  the  Dept  ofthePlatte 
in  1875,  he  waa  engaged  in  the  hard-fought  Sioux 
War  of  1876  At  the  battle  on  the  Rosebud  river 
(June  17,  1876),  the  Indians,  vastly  superior  in 
both  man  power  and  fire  power,  were  victorious; 
it  was  the  only  major  defeat  Crook  ever  suffered  at 
their  hands  The  Sioux,  however,  were  soon  forced 
to  capitulate  Back  in  Arizona  in  1883,  Crook  led 
an  expedition  into  the  rugged  mountains  against  a 
Chiruahua  band  of  the  Apache  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded m  persuading  GEKONIMO  to  surrender 
(1884)  Gerommo  later  broke  hi*  pact  with  Crook 
and  escaped,  only  to  surrender  to  Crook's  successor, 
Gen  Nelson  A  Miles,  in  1886.  In  1888  Crook  was 
promoted  major  general  and  made  commander  of 
the  Division  of  the  Missouri,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  a  post  he  held  till  his  death.  Crook  was 
not  only  an  able  soldier  but  had  the  patience  and 
integrity  to  settle  Indian  troubles  without  resorting 
to  shooting  In  his  dealings  with,  and  aspirations 
for,  the  unhappy  red  men  he  was  far  m  advance  of 
his  times.  See  his  autobiography  (ed.  by  Martin  F. 
Schmitt,  1946) ;  John  G  Bourke,  An  Apache  Cam- 
paign w  the  Sierra  Madre  (1886)  and  On  the  Border 
with  Crook  (1891). 

Crooked  Island:  see  BAHAMA  ISLANDS 

Crookes,  Sir  William  (krdoks),  1832-1919,  English 
chemist  and  physicist  After  serving  at  the  Rad- 
cliffe  Observatory,  Oxford,  and  teaching  chemistry 
at  Chester  Training  College,  he  retired  to  work  in 
his  own  laboratory  in  London.  He  discovered  the 
element  thallium  and  made  special  studies  of  radio- 
active substances  (in  the  course  of  which  he  in- 
vented the  spinthariscope  and  the  radiometer)  and 
also  of  selenium,  the  rare  earths,  and  diamonds, 
he  devised  spectacles  to  protect  the  eyes  of  glass- 
workers.  One  of  his  chief  inventions  is  the  Crookes 
tube,  with  which  J  J  Thompson,  W  C  Roentgen, 
R  A  Milhkan,  and  others  conducted  important 
research  He  founded  the  Chemical  News  and  was 
the  author  of  numerous  scientific  papers  and  of 
Select  Methods  in  Chemical  Analysis  (1871),  A 
Practical  Handbook  of  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing 
(1874),  and  Diamonds  (1897)  He  was  interested 
also  in  psychical  research  See  biography  by  E  E 
Fourmer  d'Albe  (1923). 

Crookes  tube,  high-vacuum  tube,  invented  by  Sir 
William  Crookes  It  is  essentially  a  glass  bulb  from 
which  the  air  has  been  almost  completely  exhausted 
and  in  the  walls  of  which  are  set  two  electrodes  (a 
cathode  and  an  anode)  Cathode  rays,  consisting 
of  electrons,  emanate  from  the  cathode  when  a 
high- voltage  electric  current  is  used  and  cause  the 
glass  of  the  tube  opposite  this  electrode  to  exhibit 
a  yellowish-green  fluorescence. 

Crooks,  Ramsay,  1787-1859,  American  fur  trader, 
b  Scotland  After  some  experience  in  the  fur  trade, 
he  joined  the  overland  expedition  to  Astoria  and 
heroically  suffered  great  hardship  on  the  journey 
(1811-12)  Soon  after  crossing  the  continent  west- 
ward, he  joined  the  party  of  Robert  Stuart  and 
crossed  it  again  eastward  In  1816  he  joined  the 
AMERICAN  FUR  COMPANY  and  was  second  in  com- 
mand only  to  John  Jacob  Astor.  He  thus  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  figures  in  the  American  fin- 
trade  When  Astor  retired  in  1834,  Crooks  became 
president  of  the  northern  independent  branch  (stall 
called  the  American  Fur  Company)  and  remained 
so  until  the  company  was  dissolved 

Crookston,  city  (pop  7,161),  oo.  seat  of  Polk  oo., 
NW  Minn ,  on  Red  Lake  River  and  SE  of  Grand 
Forks,  N  Dak  ,  settled  1872,  me  1879  It  is  a 
trade  and  shipping  center  for  livestock  and  farm 
products  and  has  the  Northwest  School  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  state  university  The  annual  Red  River 
valley  stock  show  is  held  here 

Crooksville,  village  (pop  2,890),  8  central  Ohio,  8  of 
Zaneeville  Pottery  is  made  here. 

Cropsey,  Jaspar  Francis,  1823-1900,  American  land- 
scape painter  of  the  Hudson  River  school,  b  Staten 
Island,  N  Y  His  works  include  Landscape,  Wyo- 
ming Valley,  and  Pompton  Plains  (Metropolitan 
Mus );  View  near  Rome,  Sunset:  Lake  George,  and 
Lak*  Oeorffe  (belonging  to  N.Y,  Public  Library), 
and  Niagara,  Folk  (Brooklyn  Mus.).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy. 

croquet  (kroka'),  lawn  game  m  which  the  players 
hit  wooden  balls  with  wooden  mallets  through  a 
series  (9  or  10)  of  wire  arches.  The  first  player  to 


hit  tiw  posts  placed  at  each  end  of  the  field  wins. 
It  waa  a  favorite  game  in  Ireland  in  the  18th  cent, 
and  has  enjoyed  several  periods  of  popularity  m 
France,  England,  and  America.  A  variant  is  called 
roque. 

Crosby,  Bing,  1904k-,  American  singer  and  moving- 
picture  actor,  whose  real  name  is  Harry  Lillis  Cros- 
by, b  Taooma.  Wash.  He  sang  with  dance  bands 
(1925-30)  and  in  1931  began  radio  work  and  made 
his  moving-picture  debut  Amongthe  many  songs 
that  have  made  him  famous  are  Uown  the  Old  Ox 
Road,  The  Last  Round  Up,  and  White  Chnstmas, 
Some  of  the  films  m  which  he  has  appeared  are 
CoUege  Humor,  Pennies  from  Heaven,  Road  to  Singa- 
pore, Going  My  Way,  The  Bells  of  St  Mary's,  and 
The  Emperor  WoM*.  See  Ted  Crosby,  The  Story  of 
Brno  Crosby  (1946);  Barry  Ulanov,  The  Incredible 
Crosby  (1948). 

Crosby,  Fanny  (Frances  Jane  Crosby),  1820-1915, 
American  song  and  hymn  writer,  b  Putnam  co  , 
N.Y.,  blinded  in  infancy.  Educated  at  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  she  taught  there  until 
1868,  when  she  married  Alexander  Van  Alstyna,  a 
blind  music  teacher.  Some  of  her  lyrics  were  set 
to  music  by  George  F.  Root,  better  known  are  a 
few  of  her  nearly  8,000  gospel  hymns,  such  as 
Blessed  Assurance.  See  her  autobiography  (1906) , 
S.  A  W  Duffield,  English  Hymns;  Their  Authors 
and  History  (1886). 

Crosby,  Percy  Leo,  1891-,  American  cartoonist,  art- 
ist, and  writer,  b  Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  studied  at  the 
Art  Students  League.  His  original  prints  and  water 
colors  have  been  widely  exhibited,  and  his  books, 
such  as  Dear  Sookey  (1929),  A  Cartoonist's  Philos- 
ophy (1931),  and  Always  BdiUlin'  (1933),  had  wide 
popularity,  but  he  is  best  known  for  his  popular 
syndicated  comic  strip  Shippy,  which  first  appeared 
m  1923 

Crosby.  1  Village  (pop.  2,954),  central  Minn.,  NE 
of  Bramerd  and  on  the  Cuyuna  iron  range.  It  is  a 
lumber  center  as  well  as  an  iron-mining  town.  2 
Town  (pop  1,489),  SW  Miss  ,  SE  of  Natchea,  m  a 


farm  area,  named  Stephenson  until  1934  3  City 
(pop  1,404),  co  seat  of  Divide  co  ,  extreme  NW 
N.Dak  ,  near  the  Canadian  boundary,  inc.  1911. 
It  is  a  port  of  entry  and  a  trade  center  for  a  farm- 
ing region,  with  coal  mines  near  by 

Crosbyton,  town  (pop.  1,615),  co  seat  of  Crosby 
co  ,  NW  Texas,  ENE  of  Lubbock,  in  a  farm  and 
ranch  area  of  the  Llano  Estacado,  founded  1908 

Cross,  Charles  Frederick.  1855-1935,  English  chem- 
ist He  originated  with  E  J  Bevan  the  viscose 
process  (patented  in  1892)  of  preparing  artificial 
silk  from  cellulose  and  later  founded  a  company  to 
develop  the  spinning  of  the  silk  His  writings  deal 
with  cellulose  and  paper  making 

Cross,  Wilbur  Lucius,  1862-1948,  American  educa- 
tor and  public  official,  b  Mansfield,  Conn  ,  grad 
Yale  (B  A  ,  1885,  Ph  D.,  1889)  He  was  instructor 
(1894-97),  assistant  professor  (1897-1902),  and 
professor  (1902-30)  of  English  at  Yale,  where  he 
also  was  dean  (1916-30)  of  the  graduate  school 
Cross  became  well  known  as  a  literary  critic,  edited 
the  Yale  Review  for  almost  30  years,  and  was 
the  author  of  The  Life  and  Times  oflMurence  Sterne 
(1909)  and  The  History  of  Henry  Fielding  (1918) 
and  books  on  the  English  novel  After  he  retired 
(1930)  from  Yale  he  turned  to  politics  As  Demo- 
cratic governor  of  Connecticut  (1931-39),  ho 
brought  about  much  reform  legislation — abolition 
of  child  labor,  governmental  reorganization,  and 
improved  factory  laws.  See  his  autobiography, 
Connecticut  Yankee  (1943) 

cross,  widespread  symbol  It  has  been  used  by 
American  Indians  of  diverse  cultures  and  by  an- 
cient Egyptians;  it  is  found  m  the  megahthic  monu- 
ments of  Western  Europe  The  most  important 
use,  and  one  of  known  origin,  is  among  Christians, 
to  whom  it  recalls  the  CRUCIFIXION  of  Jesus  and 
man's  redemption.  The  Christian  form  of  blessing 
by  tracing  a  cross  over  oneself  or  another  person  or 
thing  originated  before  A.D  200  The  oldest 
Christian  remains  contain  drawings  of  crosses  and 
cruciform  artifacts,  and  the  fact  that  the  cross  was 
the  Christian  emblem  before  the  toleration  of 
Christianity  is  shown  by  the  vision  of  CONSTAN- 
TINI  I  His  mother,  St  HELENA,  is  supposed  to 
have  found  the  True  Cross  at  Calvary  m  327,  and 
the  event  is  commemorated  on  May  3  as  the  Find- 
ing of  the  Cross  Splinters  of  the  relic  are  widely 
distributed  and  honored  by  Roman  Catholics  and 
Orthodox  In  614,  to  the  scandal  of  Christendom, 
Khosru  II  of  Persia  took  the  largest  piece  of  the 
relic  from  Jerusalem  It  was  replaced  by  HeracUus 
I  in  627;  the  anniversary  is  Sept  14,  the  Exaltation 
of  the  Cross  The  relic  was  lost  m  the  Moslem 
occupation  of  Jerusalem  Use  of  the  cross  was  on* 
of  the  popular  practices  attacked  by  Byzantine 
iconoclaam  and  vindicated  (787)  by  the  Second 
Council  of  Nicaea  The  crucifix— the  cross  with 
the  figure  of  Jesus  upon  it—had  already  been  es- 
tablished m  use,  at  first,  the  figure  was  painted  or 
in  baa-relief ,  a  style  surviving  in  the  Christian  East 
Older  Western  crucifixes  often  presented  the  Savior 
reigning,  in  robe  and  crown,  the  realistic  dying 
figure,  dating  from  the  Renaissance,  is  universal  in 
the  small  crucifixes  used  privately  by  Roman  Cath- 
olics In  the  medieval  Roman  Catholic  Church 
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the  oroaa,  M  material  object  and  aa  a  concept,  was 
integrated  into  the  love  for  the  Passion.  This  de- 
votion (from  the  llth  cent.)  is  an  outstanding 
development  in  the  history  of  Christian  thought, 
it  has  ever  since  been  an  essential  part  of  the  public 
and  private  religious  life  of  Roman  Catholics 
Manifestations  are  seen  in  the  ROSARY,  in  the  PAS- 
SION PLAY,  in  Cistercian  MYSTICISM,  m  the  JmUo- 
tion  of  Christ  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  in  cases  of 
STIGMATA,  and  m  the  wayside  calvaries  of  Catholic 
Europe  (e  g  ,  in  Austria  and  Bnttanv) ,  further,  it 
is  seen  in  the  ouitua  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  (see 
MARY  and  PIBTA),  in  the  cultus  of  the  Five 
Wounds,  and  in  that  of  the  RELICS  of  the  Passion 
Many  observances  of  LENT  and  HOLY  WEEK  and 
the  devotion  of  the  Stations  (or  Way)  of  the  Cross 
(14  meditations  on  the  stages  of  the  journey  of 
Jesus  to  Calvary,  represented  m  paintings  and 
sculptures  in  churches)  recall  the  Passion  Prot- 
estants have  been  generally  sparing  in  using  the 
cross,  even  m  blessings,  and  have  abandoned  the 
crucifix,  but  the  symbolism  has  been  retained  in 
their  literature  (eg,  in  the  hymn,  When  I  Survey 
the  Wondrous  Cross)  The  cross  was  the  badge  of 
the  Crusades  taken  at  Clermont  in  1095  Thence 
it  became  the  emblem  of  the  Templars,  of  the 
Kmghta  Hospitalers  (Knights  of  Malta),  and  of  the 
Teutonic  Kmghta  From  KNIGHTHOOD  it  passed 
into  heraldry ,  into  the  FLAO,  and  into  DECORATIONS 
There  ate  many  shapes  of  crosses  The  Latin  cross, 
the  commonest,  has  upright  longer  than  transom 
With  two  transoms  it  is  called  an  archtepiscopal 
or  patriarchal  cross,  with  three  it  is  a  papal  cross 
A  cross  widely  used  by  Slavs  and  by  others  of 
Eastern  rites  has  two  transoms  and  a  slanting 
crosspiece  below  The  Greek  <  ross  has  equal  arms 
St  Andrew's  cross  is  like  an  X,  and  the  tau  cross  is 
like  a  T  Tho  Celtic,  or  lona,  cross  bears  a  circle, 
the  center  of  which  is  the  crossing  The  Maltese 
cross  and  the  swastika  are  still  more  elaborate 
An  example  of  artistic  effort  spent  on  crosses  is 
seen  in  the  monumental  crosses  of  market,  town, 
and  wayside  in  Europe  (e  g  ,  at  Cheddar,  Mai  rues- 
bury,  and  Winchester,  England)  and  in  calvaries 
and  cemeteries  Some  of  the  finest  art  products  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  were  stone  crosses  (For  the 
later  Eleanor  Crosses,  see  ELEANOR  of  CAHTILE  ) 
Processional  crosses  (on  poles)  lend  themselves  to 
elaboration  Crosses  are  also  worn  for  personal 
adornment  Pectoral  crosses  and  necklace  crosses 
have  given  sc  ope  for  fine  enameling 

crossbow:  see  now  AND  \HROW 

Cross  City,  town  (pop  1,869),  co  seat  of  Dixie  co  , 
NW  Fla  ,  between  the  Suwannee  and  the  Gulf,  me 
1924  It  is  a  trade,  shipping,  and  processing  center 
for  lumbering,  farming,  and  fishing  industries 

Crossett  (krcVsIt),  lumber  "company  town"  (pop 
4,891),  SE  Ark  ,  near  Louisiana  Lumber,  paper, 
and  chemical  plants  are  heie,  and  scientific  re- 
forestation methods  aie  demonstrated 

cross-examination   see  EVIDENCE 

cross-eye  or  strabismus  (stiublz'mus)  The  turning 
m  of  one  or  both  eyes  towards  the  nose  often  com- 
mences between  one  and  four  years  of  age  It  may 
bo  the  result  of  errors  of  refraction  which  affect 
the  muscles  controlling  the  motion  of  the  eyeballs 
Karly  correction  with  glasses  and  exercises  of  the 
en  e  muscles  may  overcome  this  condition  If  it  is 
untreated  before  the  child  is  six,  operation  mav  be 
necessary  The  opposite  condition,  in  which  the 
eye  or  ejes  turn  away  from  the  nose,  occurs  in 
cases  where  vision  in  one  eye  is  poor  and  that  eye 
is  unconsc  lously  not  used,  therefore  assuming  a  re- 
laxed position  in  which  the  muse  les  pull  it  outward 

cross-fertilization-  see  FERTILIZATION 

Cross  Keys,  see  PORT  RFPUBLIC 

Cross  Plains,  town  (pop  1,229),  W  central  Texas, 
8E  of  Abilene,  in  an  oil  area,  settled  c  1870,  me 
1911 

Crosiville,  town  (pop  l,511).co  seat  of  Cumberland 
co  ,  central  Tenri  ,  W  of  Knoxville,  in  an  area  of 
stone  quarries,  coal,  timber,  and  small  farms, 
founded  c  1860,  im  1901  A  school  for  mountain 
children  and  a  sanatorium  for  tubercular  patients 
are  near  by 

cross  vine:  see  BIGNONIA 

crossword  puzzle,  word  game  usually  played  on  a 
rectangle  marked  with  white  and  black  squares 
which  may  or  may  not  form  a  design  Two  lists 
of  numbered  definitions  are  given,  one  for  the 
horizontal  words,  the  other  for  the  vortical  words 
The  puzzle  is  solved  when  all  the  words  are  cor- 
rectly supplied  In  the  diagramless  puzzle,  the 
solver  has  no  key  to  the  length  of  the  words  used 
Crossword  puzzles  started  m  England  m  the  19th 
cent,  as  a  game  for  children,  and  after  1920  it 
became  a  very  popular  adult  game  m  England  and 
the  United  States 

CroiW«U  (kr6z-),  city  (pop.  1,381),  8  Mich  ,  on  the 
Black  River  and  N  of  Port  Huron,  me  as  a  village 
1881,  as  a  city  1005 

Crothers,  Rachel  (krQ'dhuri),  1878-,  American 
dramatist,  b  Bloom ington,  111 ,  grad  Illinois  State 
Normal  Univ ,  1802,  and  Wheatoroft  School  of 
Acting,  New  York  city.  Her  plays  are  notable  for 
their  craftsmanship  and  clever  dialogue,  many  of 
them  are  social  comedies  written  from  the  modern 
woman's  point  of  view.  Among  her  chief  successes 


486 

are  Th«  Three  of  Us  (190ft),  A  Man's  World  (1009), 
Old  Ladv  91  (1916),  Let  Us  Be  Gay  (1920),  and 
Susan  and  God  (1037). 

Crother*  Samuel  Me  Chord,  1857-1927,  American 
essayist  and  Unitarian  clergyman,  b  Oswego,  111 , 
grad  Princeton,  1874,  and  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, 1877  He  was  first  a  Presbyterian  and  later 
a  Unitarian  pastor  in  churches  m  Nevada,  Califor- 
nia, Minnesota,  and  Vermont  In  1894  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  Mass  ,  as  minister  of  the  First  Parish 
and  preacher  to  Harvard  Univ  and  remained  there 
until  his  death  An  essayist  of  rare  ability,  humor- 
ous and  urbane,  he  contributed  to  periodicals  and 
wrote,  among  other  works,  M%ss  Muff  el1 6  Christmas 
Party  (1901),  The  Gentle  Reader  (1903),  and  The 
Cheerful  Giver  (1923) 

Crothersville,  town  (pop  1,169),  Jackson  co  ,  SE 
Ind  ,  8  of  Seymour 


Croton,  Italy  see  CROTONA 
Croton  (krcVtun),  s 


.xiuiwu  IKI-O  mil/,  rthoit  river  of  SE  N  Y  ,  flowing  8 
and  SW  to  the  Hudson  near  Ossinmg  In  Croton 
Lake  are  impounded  its  waters  for  part  of  New 
York  city's  water  supply 

Crotona  (kroto'nu)  or  Croton  (krS'tun),  ancient  city, 
8  Italy,  on  the  east  coast  of  Calabria,  a  Greek 
colony  of  MACJNA  GRAKCIA,  founded  at  the  end  of 
the  8th  cent  B  C  In  the  second  half  of  the  6th 
cent  a  great  military,  spiritual,  and  scientific  de- 
velopment took  place  Pythagoras  established 
here  his  school,  which  exerted  a  notable  political 
and  moral  influence  The  near-by  temple  of  Hera 
Licmia  was  the  religious  shrine  of  Magna  Graecia 
Crotona's  athletes  won  fame  at  the  Olympic  games 
The  height  of  the  city's  prosperity  was  reached 
after  the  army,  led  by  the  athlete  MILO,  destroyed 
the  rival  town  of  Sybans  (510  B  C  )  After  that 
Crotona  became  involved  m  wars  and  soon  de- 
clined After  capture  by  the  Romans  in  277  B  C  , 
it  was  never  more  than  a  provincial  town  It  was 
called  Cotrone  from  the  Middle  Ages  until  1928, 
when  its  name  was  changed  to  Crotone  (pop 
19,163) 

Croton  Aqueduct,  38  mi  long,  SE  N  Y  ,  carrying 
water  from  the  Croton  basin  to  New  York  citv, 
built  1837-42  It  begins  at  Croton  Lake,  central 
Westchester  co  ,  follows  the  Croton  river  to  the 
Hudson,  then  the  Hudson  to  Yonkers,  and  crosses 

jthe  Harlem  Kiver  over  High  Bridge  built  especially 
for  the  aqueduct  John  B  Jervis  was  the  chief 
engineer  It  has  been  supplemented  by  u  second 
aqueduct  (built  1885-91),  c  30^  mi  long,  which 
passes  underneath  the  Harlem  River 

Croton  bug,  small  species  of  cockioach  believed  to  be 
of  European  or  Asiatic  origin  Its  American  name 
was  given  it  because  it  was  first  noticed  in  New 
York  when  the  t'roton  Aqueduct  was  built 

Crotone,  Italy   see  CROTONA 

croton  oil,  transparent,  pale  yellow  to  biowmsh, 
viscid  oil  that  does  not  evaporate  upon  exposure 
to  the  air  It  is  pressed  from  the  seeds  of  a  plant 
(Croton  tvghum)  native  to  India,  and  SE  A&ia  In 
medicine  it  is  administered  only  in  very  small 
doses  since  its  purgative  action,  even  in  small 
quantities,  w  extremely  violent  It  should  be  given 
only  at  the  direction  and  under  the  supervision  of 
a  physic  lan  It  waa  used  formerly  also  as  a  vesi- 
cant, applied  externally  to  relievo  congestion 

Croton-on-Hudson,  residential  village  (pop  3,843), 
SE  NY,  m  Westchester  co  ,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Hudson  and  8  of  Peekskill,  settled  1609,  me 
1898  It  is  an  artists'  and  writers'  colony  Hessian 
Hills  School  (coeducational)  is  here 

Crotty,  village  (pop  1,235),  N  111  ,  NE  of  Peona, 
me  1865 

croup  (kiCop),  spasm  of  the  larynx,  occuinng  par- 
ticulaily  in  children  between  the  ages  of  bix  months 
and  four  years  The  disease  is  associated  with  al- 
lergies and  with  infections,  e  g  ,  WHOOPING  COUGH 
(pertussis),  DIPHTHERIA,  tetanv,  and  upper  respira- 
tory infections  Treatment  consists  of  relaxation 
of  the  larynx  by  means  of  emetics,  hot  fomenta- 
tions, and  sedatives  The  underlying  cause  should 
be  treated 

crow,  paitially  migratory  black  bird  of  the  same 
family  as  the  raven,  the  magpie,  the  jay,  and  the 
ROOK  and  the  jackdaw  of  Europe  Tho  American, 
or  eastern,  crow,  about  19  in  long,  has  a  wingspread 
of  over  3  ft  Crows  eat  some  eggs  and  nestlings  and 
gram,  but  destioy  many  injurious  insects  and  ro- 
dents In  winter  they  gather  at  night  by  thousands 
in  communal  roosts  Easily  tamed,  though  mis- 
chievous, crows  can  learn  to  pronounce  some  words 
The  cruel  practice  of  splitting  their  tongues  does 
not  improve  their  speech  The  throaty  "caww"  is 
familiar,  but  a  musical  warble  is  produced  only 
when  they  think  themselves  unobserved  The  fish 
crow  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  is  smaller  than 
the  common  crow  The  common  crow  of  Great 
Britain  is  a  flesh-eating  carrion  crow  18  to  20  in  long 

crowbar:  see  SPADE  and  LEVER 

crowberry,  low  evergreen  shrub  of  the  genus  Empe- 
trum,  bearing  inconspicuous  purplish  flowers  and 
black,  red,  or  purple  berryhke  fruits.  It  is  an  arctic 
or  alpine  plant  suited  to  rockeries. 

crowd:  see  MOB, 

Crowder,  Enoch  Herbert  (krou'dnr),  1850-1032, 
U  8  army  officer  and  statesman,  b.  Grundv  co  , 
Mo.,  grad.  Wttt  Point,  1881  After  serving  m 


CROWNJNSHIELD 

campaigns  against  Gerommo  and  Sitting  Bull,  he 
was  professor  of  military  science  at  the  Univ  of 
Missouri,  where  he  received  (1886)  a  law  degree 
After  1801  he  was  judge  advocate,  and  in  1891 
Major  Crowder  became  associate  judge  of  the 
Philippine  Supreme  Court  He  was  (1004-6)  a 
military  observer  m  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  was 
(1906-8)  secretary  of  state  and  justu  e  in  Cuba,  and 
became  (1911)  judge  advocate  general  of  the  U.8 
army  He  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  work  as 
provost  marshal  general  in  the  First  World  War, 
when  he  helped  to  frame  arid  administered  the 
Selective  Service  Act  These  activities  were  dis- 
cussed in  The  Spirit  of  Selective  Service  (1920)  In 
1919  Crowder,  now  a  major  general,  was  invited  by 
the  Cuban  government  to  act  as  adviser  on  ele<  - 
toral  reforms,  and  in  1021  he  became  the  personal 
representative  of  President  Warren  G.  Harding 
He  was  the  first  to  serve  (1023-27)  as  U  8  ambas- 
sador to  Cuba 

Crowe,  Sir  Joseph  Archer,  1825-06,  English  ait  his- 
torian and  journalist,  a  consular  official  He  is  the 
author,  with  Giovanni  Battista  Cavalcaselle,  of 
Early  Flemish  Painters  (1857)  and  the  monumental 
History  of  Painting  in  Italy  (5  vols  ,  1864-71)  See 
Crowe's  autobiography  (1895) 
Crowell,  town  (pop  1,817),  co  seat  of  Foard  oo  ,  N 
Texas,  W  of  Wichita  Falls,  settled  1887,  me  1008 
This  center  of  a  region  yielding  cotton,  wheat,  and 
cattle  has  been  rebuilt  after  destruction  by  a 
tornado  in  1942 

crowflower,  name  once  used  for  the  RAGGED  ROBIN, 
but  now  given  to  various  other  plants,  e  g ,  the 
crowfoots 

crowfoot,  any  of  a  number  of  plants  with  some  part 
resembling  the  foot  of  a  crow,  particularly  the 
BUTTERCUP 

Crow  Indians,  North  American  Indian  tribe  of 
Siouan  linguistic  stock,  who  call  themselves  the 
Absaroka  They  ranged  c  hieflv  in  the  area  of  the 
Yellowstone  nver  and  its  territories  and  were  a 
hunting  tribe  of  t\  pic  al  Plains  culture  They  seem 
to  have  been  closely  km  to  the  Hidatsa  Indians  and 
apparently  separated  from  them  onl>  in  the  18th 
cent  They  were  enemies  of  the  Sioux  and  helped 
the  white  men  in  the  Sioux  wars  See  R  H  Lowie, 
The  Crow  Indiana  (1935). 

Crowland  (kr&'~)  or  Croyland,  village,  in  the  Parts  of 
Holland,  Lincolnshire,  England,  NE  of  Peter- 
borough There  are  ruins  of  an  abbey  founded  in 
the  8th  cent  by  /Ethel  bald  of  Mercia 
Crowley  (krou'lc),  city  (pop  9,523),  parish  seat  of 
Acadia  parish.  SW  La,  SW  of  Baton  Rouge, 
founded  1886,  me  1888  It  is  a  shipping,  milling, 
and  storing  center  for  a  great  nce-growmg  area 
The  state  university  and  the  U  S  Dept  of  Agri- 
culture maintain  a  rice  experiment  station  here 
crown,  circular  head  ornament,  symbolizing  sov- 
ereign dignity  (For  crowns  worn  by  nobles,  see 
CORONET)  The  use  of  the  crown  as  a  symbol  of 
royal  rank  is  ancient  in  Egypt  and  the  Orient  In 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  however,  crowns — 
sometimes  made  of  leaves — were  merely  wreaths 
worn  by  victors  m  athletic  or  poetic  contests  or 
marks  of  honor  bestowed  in  recognition  of  an  act 
of  public  service  The  crown  as  used  m  medieval 
and  modern  times  is  an  elaboration  of  the  DIADKM 
It  became  so  thoroughly  identified  with  the  func- 
tions of  monarchy  that  the  term  crown  is  often  used 
without  reference  to  the  sovereign  personally,  as  in 
crown  lands,  crown  lawyers,  crown  colonies,  and 
crown  debt  Among  famous  crowns  of  historic 
interest  are  the  Lombard  iron  crown,  kept  at 
MON/A,  Italj ,  the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  at 
Vienna,  Austria,  and  the  sacred  crown  of  St 
Stephen  of  Hungary,  which  from  1920  to  1944  was 
in  fact  the  supreme  authority  of  the  kingless  mon- 
archv  These,  however,  are  exceptional  in  that 
they  were  used  repeatedly  over  centuries  for  cor- 
onation ceremonies  Most  crowns  are  of  recent 
origin,  though  the  jewels  they  contain  are  often 
taken  from  older  crowns  The  ancient  crowns  of 
England  were  destroyed  under  Oliver  Cromwell 
There  are  two  crowns  used  by  the  British  sovereigns 
— the  crown  of  Edward  the  Confessor  (or  rather, 
an  approximate  replica,  much  altered,  of  the  origi- 
nal crown),  which  is  used  for  the  coronation 
ceremony,  arid  the  imperial  state  crown,  worn  by 
the  king  after  leaving  Westminster  Abbey  and  on 
state  occasions  Tho  British  state  crown  and  crown 
jewels  are  normally  kept  m  the  Tower  of  London 
Crowns  are  also  worn  by  the  consorts  and  families 
of  sovereigns  The  triple  crown  of  the  popes  is 
known  as  a  tiara  Regardless  of  their  actual  shape, 
crowns  are  usually  represented  in  heraldry  as  closed 
at  the  top  by  four  arc-hod  barn  called  diadems  and 
surmounted  by  a  globe  and  a  cross  In  religion  and 
art,  a  crown  s>mbohzea  sovereignty  (Rev.  19  12) 
and  honor,  especially  the  reward  of  martyrdom 
(Heb  29) 

crown  gall   see  GALL 

Crowninshield,  Fredenc,  1845-1018,  American  dec- 
orative artist,  b  Boston  He  studied  in  London, 
m  Pans,  and  in  Rome,  where  he  spent  many  years 
and  was  director  of  the  American  Academy  He 
painted,  in  addition  to  murals,  numerous  land- 
scapes— Peruma>  Taormina,  Capn  Cliff  (all  Mus 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston).  He  also  executed  admirable 
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CROWN  POINT 

stained  glass  windows,  Hector  and  Andromache 
(Memorial  Hall,  Harvard  Umv )  and  the  Gooduch 
window  (Church  of  tlie  Ascension,  New  York),  as 
well  as  murals  in  the  Municipal  Building,  Cleve- 
land. He  wrote  Mvral  Painting  (1887),  A  Paint- 
er's Mood*  (1902);  and  Tale*  in  Metre  (1903), 
poetry. 

Crown  Point.  1  Residential  city  (pop  4,043),  co 
seat  of  Lake  co  ,  NW  Ind  ,  c  40  mi  BSE  of  Chicago, 
settled  1832,  me  1808  2  Town  (pop  1,661),  NE 
N.Y.,  on  Lake  Champlam  and  N  of  Titonderoga 
It  is  a  summer  resort  Samuel  de  CHAMPLAIN 
explored  the  lake  and  near  the  present  town  sup- 
ported (1009)  the  Hurons  in  a  battle  with  the 
Iroquois  The  Frenc  h  realized  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  this  point  on  the  New  York-to-Canada 
trail  and  in  17.41  built  Fort  St  Frederic  In  the 
French  and  Indian  Wur  the  fort  successfully  re- 
sisted (1755  5fi)  earlv  English  attacks,  but  was 
demolished  (1759)  before  the  advance  of  Jeffrev 
Amherst  The  British  began  building  Fort  Am- 
herst  (renamed  Fort  Crown  Point)  in  1759  Early 
in  the  \mencan  Revolution,  Crown  Point  was 
captured  (May  12,  1776)  b>  Seth  WARNKR  and  a 
detachment  of  Green  Mountain  Bovs,  but  it  was 
abandoned  (June  22,  1777)  to  Gen  John  Burgoyne 
in  the  Saratoga  campaign  Crown  Point  Reserva- 
tion, with  ruins  of  colonial  forts,  a  museum,  and 
bathing  and  fishing  fac  ilities,  is  here 
Croydon,  county  borough  (1931  pop  233,032,  1947 
estimated  pop  247,340),  Suney,  England,  S  of 
London,  of  whuh  it  is  a  suburb  In  the  Second 
World  War,  the  airport  here  was  used  for  nuhtarj 
purposes  and  was  a  target  for  nir  raids  In  1940  it 
was  returned  to  civilian  service  Addington  Park 
near  by  was  the  seat  ol  the  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, who  also  had  a  palace  in  Croydon  John 
Whitgift  founded  a  hospital  and  a  grammar  s<  hool 
in  Croydon  John  Singleton  Cople>  died  here 
Croyland,  Lincolnshire,  England  see  CROWLVND 
crucifix  see  CROSH 

crucifixion,  hanging  on  a  CUOHH,  m  ancient  times  u 
most  shameful  death  It  was  practiced  widely  in 
the  Near  East,  but  not  by  the  Greeks  The  Ro- 
mans, who  ma\  have  borrowed  it  from  CarthaRC, 
reserved  it  for  slaves  and  despised  malefai  tors 
They  used  it  frequentlj ,  as  in  the  c  ml  wars  and  in 
putting  down  the  Jewish  opposition  Crucifixion 
was  probably  at  first  a  modihi  ation  of  hanging  on 
a  tree,  and  from  such  a  connection  come  the 
BJ  nonvms  tree  and  rood  (i  c  ,  rod  or  pole)  for  Jesus' 
cross  The  Romans  used  mostlv  the  T  cross,  the 
Latin  cross,  or  St  Andrew's  c  ross  The  tradition 
that  Jesus  died  on  a  Latin  cross  has  corroboration 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  customary  tjpe  when  a 
title  was  affixed  to  the  c  ross  as  a  label  The  sufferer 
was  nailed,  or  tied,  to  his  cross,  either  on  the  ground 
before  the  cross  was  raised  or  after  it  had  been  set 
up  The  Gospel  accounts  of  Jesus'  c  rut  ifixion  give 
no  detail  not  in  accord  with  uhual  procedure  Mat 
2724-61,  Mark  1515-47,  Luke  2313-56,  John 
19  13-42  Crucifixion  was  abolished  when  the  em- 
pire became  Christian  Soo  CALVARY  and  GOOD 
THIEF 

Cruden,  Alexander,  17017-1770,  British  scholar,  b 
Aberdeen  He  became  a  bookseller  in  London  and 
later  a  proofreader,  espec  rnllv  of  Greek  and  Latin 
texts  In  1737  was  published  his  Complete  Con- 
cordance to  the  Holy  tfcnpturts,  whu  h  went  through 
several  editions  and  is  the  basis  of  later  biblical 
concordances  Subject  to  attacks  of  madness, 
Cruden  considered  himself  a  censor  of  public 
morals  See  Edith  Olivier,  Alexander  th#  Corrector 
(1934). 

cruelty,  prevention  of.  In  the  19th  cent  manv  law* 
were  passed  m  Groat  Britain  and  the  United  States 
to  protect  the  helpless  from  willful  and  malicious 
acts  dangerous  to  health  and  life — especially  to 
protect  children,  lunatics,  and  domestic  animals 
At  first,  cruelty  to  animals  was  criminal  only  when 
severe  enough  to  constitute  a  public  nuisam  e  But 
m  1822  the  Enghsh  Parliament  passed  the  Martin 
Act  for  animal  protection,  and  two  >ear»  later 
Kichard  Martin  formed  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  This  English  soci- 
ety began  a  movement  which  spread  to  Germany, 
France,  and  especially  to  the  United  States  In 
the  United  States,  the  first  S  P  C  A  was  formed  bv 
Henry  Bergh  in  New  York  in  1866  Bv  1849 


English  laws  forbade  beating,  ill-treating,  over- 
driving, abusing,  or  torturing  various  domestic 
annuals  In  the  United  States,  protection  of 


children  came  after  that  of  animals,  the  first  Soci- 
ety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  hav- 
ing been  formed  m  New  York  in  1875  In  most 
states,  parents  guilty  of  bodily  cruelty  to,  or  moral 
corruption  of,  their  children  may  now  be  lawfully 
punished,  and  the  children  ma>  be  taken  from 
them  to  become  wards  of  the  state  Most  hu- 
mane societies  protect  both  animals  and  children 
Societies  of  both  types — for  <  hildren  and  for  ani- 
mals— -promote  belter  legislation  and  enforcement, 
investigate  alleged  cruelties  and  report  to  courts, 
establish  shelters  and,  in  some  cases,  hospitals  for 
animals,  and  carry  on  propaganda  against  cruelty 
While  most  of  these  societies  are  private,  philan- 
thropic corporations,  those  m  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  a  few  other  places  have  some  public 
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funds  In  Indiana,  boards  of  children's  guardians 
have  been  organised  by  the  state  since  1889  to 
investigate  and  prosecute  cases  of  cruelty  and 
neglect  and  to  have  subsequent  oversight  of  the 
victims  See  M.  C  McCrea,  The  Humane  Move- 
ment (1910). 

Cruikshank,  George  (kr66k'~),  1792-1878,  English 
caricaturist,  illustrator,  and  etcher,  younger  son  of 
Isaac  Cruikshank  (1756-1810),  cancatunst  Prac- 
tically self-taught,  George  eaily  gained  a  reputation 
for  his  humorous  drawings  and  contributed  to  such 
publications  as  the  Meteor,  the  Scourge,  and  the 
Hatintt  Separate  collections  of  his  drawings  were 
also  published  Among  the  best  of  his  many  illus- 
trations are  the  famous  Life  in  London  (in  collabo- 
ration with  his  brother) ,  his  masterly  etchings  for 
Grimm's  German  Popular  tftone*,  the  12  etchings  in 
Richard  Bentley's  miscellany,  which  include  the 
notable  illustrations  of  Olioer  Twutt,  and  the  do- 
signs  for  W  H  Maxwell's  Intth  Kt-bdlton  In  his 
old  age  Cruikshank  made  many  drawings  depicting 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  such  as  The  Drunkard's 
Children,  Tht  Bottle,  and  The  Gin  Trap  Fine  col- 
lections of  his  drawings  and  etchings  are  in  the 
Butish  and  the  Victona  and  Albeit  Museum  See 
biographies  by  Blanchard  Jeuold  (1882),  F  G 
Stephens  (1891),  and  W  H  Chesson  (1908)  His 
brother,  Robert  Isaac  Cruikshank,  1789  4850,  was 
best  known  as  a  caricaturist  and  satirist  He  also 
painted  miniatuies  and  was  a  wood  engiavei 
cruiser,  law,  fast,  moderately  armed  WVKHHIP, 
type  intermediate  between  the  battleship  and  the 
destroyer  The  c  miser  must  he  able  to  protect 
and  to  dest.ro>  c  ommorce  but  must  also  be  able  to 
fight  side  by  side  with  battleships  in  naval  en- 
counters Modern  cruisers  arc  divided  m  two  dis- 
tinct classes,  battle  cruisers  and  light  cruisers 
Battle  cruisers  are  small  battleships  and  appear 
in  most  naval  statistics  in  one  category  with  (he 
latter  The  Hood  was  an  example  of  this  typo 
These  ships  represented  the  effort  to  combine  max- 
imum quality  of  gun  ( alibcr,  armoi  protec  tion,  and 
speed  m  one  The  disadvantages  of  the  type  were 
seen  in  the  Second  World  War  when  the  Hood  was 
sunk  by  a  single  hit  m  a  short  engagement  with 
the  German  battleship  Bumtuck,  on  May  25,  1941 
Another  battle  c  ruiser,  the  Reno  urn,  was  torpedoed 
by  the  Japanese  off  the  Malay  Peninsula  on  Dec 
10,  1941  Light  cruisers  are  of  moderate  tonnage, 
lightly  armed  and  armored,  and  veiv  fast  They 
are  used  for  scouting,  police  duties,  and  other  jobb 
whore  speed  is  needed  and  great  defensive  strength 
is  unnecessary 
crullers*  fee  DOIWHNUTH 

Crummell,  Alexander,  1819-98,  \mcncau  Negro 
writer,  b  New  York  city,  studied  in  an  Episcopal 
Seminary,  Boston,  grad  Queens'  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1853  He  was  in  Libeua  a.s  a  missionary, 
1853-73,  and  retuined  to  become  lectoi  of  St 
Luke's,  Washington  The  best  of  IUH  orations  ap- 
peai  in  The  Future  of  Africa  (18b2)  See  Vcinon 
Loggms,  The  Neyro  Author  (1931) 
Crump,  Edward  Hull,  1876-,  Teunesoco  political 
boss,  b  near  Holl>  Springs,  Miss  At  first  (1905  9) 
a  mumc  ipal  administrator  in  Memphis,  Teiin  ,  he 
was  later  mavor  (1909  10,  1949  41)  and  Congress- 
man (1931  -15)  from  Tennessee  Meanwhile,  he 
built  an  effic  icnt  politic  al  machine  whic  h  dominated 
Tennessee  dec  tionx  Crump's  bohs  rule  was  upset 
in  the  1948  Tennessee  Demcx  ratu  primaries,  when 
his  favored  candidates  for  Senator  and  governor 
were  beaten 

Crusades,  series  of  wars  undertaken  bv  European 
Christians  between  the  llth  and  14th  cent  to 
recover  the  Holy  Land  fiom  Islam  In  the  7th 
cent  Jerusalem  was  taken  bv  the  caliph  OMAR 
Pilgrimages  (see  PILGRIM)  were  not  c  ut  off  at 
first,  but  early  in  the  llth  cent  the  mad  FA-IIMITF 
caliph  Hakim  began  to  persecute  the  Christians 
and  profaned  and  despoiled  the  Holy  Sepulcher 
Persecution  abated  after  his  death,  but  relations 
remained  strained  and  bcc  dine  moie  M»  when  Jeru- 
salem passed  fiom  the  comparatively  tolerant 
Egyptians  to  the  Seljuk  Tuiks,  who  in  the  same 
year  (1071)  defeated  the  Byzantine  emperor  Ro- 
nmnus  IV  at  Manzikert  Late  m  the  llth  cent 
Emperor  ALFXITH  I,  threatened  bv  the  Moslems, 
appealed  to  the  West  for  aid  This  was  not  the 
first  appeal  of  the  kind,  while  it  may  have  helped 
to  determine  the  tune  and  the  route  of  the  First 
Crusade,  1095-99,  its  precise  import  is  difficult  to 
estimate  The  direct  impetus  was  given  the  c  ni- 
sade  by  the  great  speech  of  Pope  URBAN  II  at  the 
Council  of  Clermont  (now  Clermont-Ferrand)  in 
1095  Urban  exhorted  Christendom  to  go  to  war 
for  the  Sepulcher,  promising  that  the  journey  would 
count  as  full  penance  and  that  the  homes  of  the 
absent  ones  would  be  protec  ted  bv  a  truce  The 
speech  found  immediate  response  From  the  crosses 
that  were  distributed  at  this  meeting  the  Crusaders 
took  their  name  Bishop  ADEMAR  was  designated 
as  papal  legate  for  the  crusade,  and  Count  RAY- 
MOND IV  01  Toulouse  was  the  first  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  expedition  to  take  the  cross  Preached 


by  many  wandering  preachers,  notably  by  PETER 
THE  HERMIT,  the  movement  spread  from  France 
to  neighboring  countries.  The  chief  factors  that 
made  for  this  enthusiastic  response  were  the  high 


point   which  religious  devotion   had  reached  in 
Western  Europe,  the  prospect  of  territorial  ex- 
pansion for  the  nobles  and  of  rich  loot  for  all,  the 
colonial  projects  of  the  Normans  (directed  against 
the  Byzantine  Empire  as  much  as  against  the  Mos- 
lem world),  the  desire,  particularly  of  the  Italian 
cities,  to  expand  trade  with  the  East;  and  a  general 
awakening  to  the  lure  of  travel  and  adventure 
The  conflict  l>etween  spiritual  and  material  aims, 
apparent  from  the  first,  became  increasingly  seri- 
ous    The  organized  host  of  the  crusade  was  pro- 
ceded  in  the  spring  of  1096  by  several  undisciplined 
hordes  of  French  and  German  peasants     W  \ITER 
THE  PFNNTI  tfts  led  a  French  group,  which  passed 
peacefully  through  Germany  and  Hungary,   but 
sacked  the  district  of  Belgrade     The  Bulgarians 
retaliated,    and    Walter    reached    Constantinople 
with  a  few  scattered  bands  only    They  were  joined 
there  by  the  followers  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  whose 
progress  had  been  similar    \  German  group  started 
off  bv  massacimg  und  lobbing  the  Jews  in  the 
Rhenish  cities  and  later  MO  provoked  the  king  of 
Hungary  that  ho  attac  ked  and  dispersed  them   The 
bands  which   had    reached   Constantinople   were 
speedilv  transported  bv  Alexius  I  to  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  were  defeated  by  the  Turks     The  sur- 
vivors either  joined  later  bands  or  returned  to 
Europe     Alexius  began  to  take  fright  at  the  pro- 
portions the  movement  was  assuming     When,  late 
in  1096,  the  first  of  the  princes,  Hugh  of  Veiman- 
dois,  a  brother  of  Philip  I  of  France,  reached  Con- 
stantinople, the  emperor  persuaded  him  to  take 
an  oath  of  fealty     GODJRFY  OF  BOUILLON  and  his 
brother  Baldwin  (later  BAI  DWIN  I  of  Jerusalem), 
Raymond    of    Toulouse,    BOHEMOND,    TAKCRED, 
Robert  of  Noinmodv,  and  Robert  II  of  Flanders 
followed  early  m  1097    All  save  Tancred  and  Ra\  - 
inond  (who  promised  only  to  refrain  from  hostilities 
against  the  Byzantines)  took  the  oath  to  Alexius, 
which  bound  them  to  accept  Alexius  as  oveiloid  of 
their  conquests     Bohemond's  subsequent  bteac  h 
of  the  oath  was  to  cause  endless  wrangling     The 
ai  nues  crossed  to  Asia  Minor,  took  Nicaea  (1097), 
defeated    the    Turks    at    Dorylaeum,    and    took 
Antuxh  (1098)  und  Ashkelon  or  Ascalon  (1099) 
Thoir  campaign  was  crowned  in  July,  1099,  by  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem      The  election  of  Godfrey   of 
Bouillon  as  Defender  of  the  Holy  Sepulchor  maikod 
the  beginning  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
(see  JJ.RUSILFM,  L\TIN  KINGDOM  OF)    Other  fiefs, 
theoretically  dependent  on  Jerusalem,  were  c  reated, 
these  were  the  counties  of  EDUSSA  (Baldwin)  and 
TRIPOLI  (Raymond)  and  the  principality  of  ANII- 
OCH  (Bohemond)    The  First  Crusade,  which  thus 
ended    in    victory,    was    the    only    crusade    that 
achieved  more  than  ephemeral  results     Until  the 
ultimate  fall    (1291)   of  the   Latin    Kingdom   the 
brunt  of  the  fighting  in  the  Holy  Land  fell  on  tin- 
Latin  prim  cs  and  their  followers  and  on  the  groat 
military  orders,   the  KNIC.HTH   HOSPITALS*  and 
the  KNIC.HIS  Ti-WPLUts,  that  rose  out  of  the  Cru- 
sades    The  later  Ciusades  were  for  the  most  part 
only  expeditions  to  assist  those  who  already  were 
in  the  Hol>   Land,  thev  are  a  single  cuncnt,  Awl 
dates  are  given  them  only  for  convenience     The 
Second  Crusade,  1147   19,  was  preached  1^    St 
BJRNARD  or    Ci  VIRVM  X  after  the  fall   (1144)  of 
Edessa  to  the  Turks    It  was  led  by  Emperor  Cos- 
K\u  III,  whose  army   set  out  first,  and  by  King 
LOUIH  VII  of  Fiance    Both  armies  passed  through 
the    Balkans   and    pillaged    the   territory    of   the 
Byzantine    emperor,    MANTEL    I,    who    provided 
them  with  transportation  to  Asia  Minor  in  ordei 
to  bo  rid  oi  them    The  German  contingent,  already 
decimated  bv  the  Turks,  merged  with  the  I<  tench, 
who  had  fared  better,  at  Ac  re  (1 148)     A  joint  at- 
tack on  Damasc  us  failed  because  of  jealousy ,  and 
possibly    treachor>,   among  the   Latui  princes  of 
the  Holy  Land  Conrad  returned  home  in  1 148  and 
was  followed  (1149)  bv  Louis    The  Second  Crusade 
thus  ended  m  dismal  failure    The  Third  Crusade, 
1189-92,  followed  on  the  capture  (1187)  of  Jeru- 
salem  by   SALAOIN   and   tho  defeat   of   GUY   or 
LUSWNAN,   RFOINVLD  o>   CHATILLON,  and   RAY- 
MOND of  Tripoli  at   Hattin       The   crusade   was 
preached  by  Pope  Gregory  VIII,  RICHARD  I  of 
England,  PHILIP  II  of  France,  and  Emperor  FRED- 
ERIPK  I  took  part    Frederic  k  set  out  first,  but  was 
hindered  by  the  Byzantine  emperor,  ISAAC  II,  who 
had  formed  an  alliance  with  Saladin     Frederick 
forced  his   way    to   tho   Bosporus,   sacked   Adn- 
anoplo,  and  forced  the  Greeks  to  furnish  transpor- 
tation to  Asia  Minor    HIB  progress  was  broken  off 
b>  his  death  m  Cilicia  (1190)     Richard  and  Philip 
arrived  at  AC-RE  in  1191     The  city  had  been  lie- 
sieged  since  1 189,  but  the  siege  had  been  prolonged 
by  dissensions  between  0ie  two  chief  Christian 
leaders,  G  uy  of  Lusignan  and  CONR  u>,  marquis  of 
Montferrat,  both  of  whom  claimed  the  kingship  of 
Jerusalem    The  city  was  nevertheless  starved  out 
by  July,  1191 ,  shortly  afterward  Philip  went  home 
Richard  removed  his  base  to  Jaffa,  which  he  forti- 
fied, and  rebuilt  Asc  alon,  which  the  Moslems  had 
burned  down      In  1192  he  made  a  truce  with 
Saladin;  the  Christians  retained  Jaffa  with  a  nar- 
row strip  of  coast  (all  that  remained  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem)  and  the  right  of  free  access  to  tho 
Holy  Sepulcher,    Antiocn  and  Tripoli  were  still 
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[oly  Land,  was  given  to  Guy  of  familiarizing  the  relatively  barbarous  Occident  with 
Oct ,  1192,  Richard  left  the  Holy  the  luxury  of  the  East,  by  stimulating  trade,  and 
hievements  of  the  Third  Crusade  by  increasing  geographical  knowledge  At  no  time 


in  Christian  hands;  Cyprus,  which  Richard  I  had 
•wrested  (1191)  from  the  Byzantines  while  on  his 
way  to  the  Holy  ~" 

Lusignan     In  Oct 

Land.    Tho  achiev  ..   

wore  thus  slight,  and  they  were  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  genius  and  honesty  of  Kichard  and  the 
generosity  of  Saladin  Innocent  III,  who  became 
pope  in  1198,  launched  the  Fourth  Crusade,  1202-4, 
which — for  reasons  that  are  still  debated — was 
totally  diverted  from  its  original  course  The 
Crusaders,  led  mostly  by  French  and  Flemish 
nobles  and  spurred  on  by  FUMC  or  NFUILLY,  as- 
sembled (1202)  near  Venice  To  pay  some  of  their 
passage  to  Palestine  they  aided  Doge  Ennc  o  DAN- 
BOLO  and  his  Venetian  forces  in  recovering  Zara 
from  the  Hungarians  Tho  sack  of  Zara  (1202), 
violently  denounced  by  the  pope,  prefaced  moie 
serious  political  schemes  Alexius  (later  ALEXIUS 
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Land  failed  in  their  chief  purpose,  they  exercised 
an  incalculable  influence  on  Western  civilization  by 


since  the  crusading  period  have  the  Occident  and 
the  Orient  been  as  separate  as  they  had  been  before 
In  the  Levant  the  Crusades  left  a  lasting  imprint 
Monumental  castles  built  by  the  c  rusaders  remain, 
such  as  that  of  KHAK,  and  French  was  the  basis  of 
the  lingua  franca  The  chief  material  beneficiaries 
of  the  Crusades  were  Venice  and  the  other  great 
Mediterranean  ports  The  chief  spiritual  bene- 
ficiary was  the  pope,  whose  prestige  was  enhanced 
by  his  position  as  leader  of  the  highest  enterprise  of 
united  Christendom  In  the  arts,  and  paiticularly 
in  literature,  the  influence  of  tho  Crusades  was 
tremendous  The  ideal  of  chivalry  was  also  devel- 
oped by  the  Crusades  The  chief  collo<  tion  of 
sources  is  Remeil  dea  histonena  des  cromodea  (16 
vols  ,  1841-1906),  several  chronicles  are  translated 
in  the  "Records  of  Civilization"  series  Outstand- 
ing among  eyewitness  accounts  are  those  of  WIL- 
LIAM OF  TYRE,  RICHARD  OF  DKVI/ES,  Geoffroi  de 
VILLEHARDOUIN,  and  Jean  de  JOINVILLE  Recent 
treatments  m  English  me  lude  T  A  Archer  and 
C  L  Kmgsford,  The  Crusades  (1895),  W  B 
Stevenson,  Crusaders  in  the  East  (1907),  D  C 
Munro,  The  Children's  Crusade  (Itill),  A  C  Krey, 


IV),  son  of  the  deposed  Byzantine  emperor  Isaac  II 
and  brother-m-law  of  PHILIP  OF  SWABIA,  a  sponsor 
of  the  crusade,  joined  the  army  at  Zara  and  per- 
suaded tho  leaders  to  help  him  depose  his  uncle, 
ALEXIUS  III  In  exchange,  he  promised  large  sums 
of  money,  aid  to  the  Crusaders  in  conquering 
Egypt,  and  the  union  of  the  Roman  and  the  East- 
ern chinches  The  actual  decision  to  turn  on  Con- 
stantinople was  largely  brought  about  by  Venetian 

pressure     The  fleet  arrived  at  the  Bosporus  in      ^xumu,  j.  ,<*.  v,rtw.«./r«  o  ^/it«uu<;  \Lm.-*j,  **  ^  *™vy, 
1203,  Alexius  III  fled,  Isaac  II  and  Alexius  IV  were      The  First  Crusade    the  Accounts  of  Eye-Witnesses 
installed  as  joint  emperors  while  the  fleet  remained      and  Participants  (1921) ,  Ernest  Barker,  The  Cru- 
outside  the  harbor    In  1204  ALEXIUS  V  overthrew     sades  (1923),  J    K    Wright,  Geographical  Lore  of 
the  emperors     As  a  result  the  Crusaders  stormed      the  Time  of  the  Crusades  (1925) 
tho  city,  sacked  it,  divided  the  fabulous  spoils  with    crustacean  (kriista'shun),  animal  of  the  class  Crus- 
the  Venetians,  and  set  up  the  Latin  Empire  of      tacea  of  the  phylum  Arthropoda     Included  in  the 
Constantinople  (see  CONSTANTINOPLE,  LATIN  EM- 
PIRE OF).  The  shameful  outcome  of  the  expedition 
was  perhaps  partly  responsible  for  the  pathetic 
interlude  of  the  Children's  Crusade,  1212    Led  by 
a  visionary  French  peasant  boy,  Stephen  of  Cloyes, 
thousands  of  children  embarked  at  Marseilles,  hop- 
ing that  they  would  succeed  where  their  elders  had 
betrayed  the  cause    They  wore  sold  into  slavery  by 
unscrupulous  skippers    Another  group,  made  up  of 
German  children,  went  eastward  by  land,  most  of 
them  perished  of  hunger  and  disease     Soon  after- 
ward Innocent  III  began  to  preach  the  Fifth  Cru- 
sade, 1217-21     King  Andrew  II  of  Hungary,  Duke 


Leopold  VI  of  Austria,  and  JOHN  OF  BRIFNNK 
among  the  leaders  of  the  expedition,  which  was 
aimed  at  Egypt,  the  center  of  Moslem  strength 
Damiotta  was  taken  in  1219  but  had  to  bo  evacu- 
ated again  after  the  defeat  (1221)  of  an  expedition 

against  Cairo    The  Sixth  Crusade,  1228-29,  under-      , 

taken  by  Emperor  FREDERICK  II,  was  simply  a    Cruz,  Tuana  In£s  dela'soe  JUANA  INESDE  LA  CRUZ. 
peaceful  visit,  in  tho  course  of  which  the  emperor    Cruz,  Juan  de  la   see  JOHN  OF  THE  CROSS,  SAINT 
made  a  truce  with  the  Moslems, securing  the  partial    Cruz,  Ram6n  de  la  (rdmon'  da  Id  kioqth').  1731-94, 
surrender  of  Jerusalem  and  other  holy  places  Fred- 
erick crowned  himself  king  of  Jerusalem,  but  did 


class  are  the  CRAB,  LOBSTER,  SHRIMP,  CRAYFISH, 
BARNACLE,  water  flea  or  daphma,  Cyclops,  pill  bug, 
and  sow  bug  All  have  jointed  appendages  The 
body  and  the  appendages  have  a  covering  or  exo- 
skeleton  which  contains  chitm.  Some  forms  eat 
only  flesh,  some  eat  only  plants,  and  others  are 
omnivorous  Many  are  parasites  There  are  no 
true  blood  vessels,  but  there  is  usually  a  heart  to 
circulate  the  almost  colorless  blood  Crustaceans 
breathe  by  means  of  gills  During  development 
most  forms  undergo  a  metamorphosis  The  rigid 
body  covering  is  molted  periodically  as  the  ani- 
mal grows 

Cruveilruer,  Jean  (zha'kruvej  a'),  1791-1874,  French 
ph\  sician  A  professor  at  the  Umv  of  Paris  from 
1836,  he  introduced  the  descriptive  method  into  the 
study  of  pathology  His  works  include  The  Anat- 
omy of  the  Human  Body  (2  vols  ,  1829-42,  Eng  tr  , 
1844) 


, 

nothing  when  the  Moslems  later  reoccupied  the 
city     THIBAUT  IV  of  Navarre  and  Champagne, 
wars,   continued 


Spanish  dramatist  He  wrote  tragedies,  translated 
many  French  and  Italian  plays,  and  made  tho 
first  Spanish  version  (1772)  of  HAMLET  He  owes 
his  fame  to  his  sainetcs  (about  300),  short  comedies 


however,    reopened    (1239)i  the    wars,   continued  and  musical  plays  deputing  the  life  of  the  middle 

in  1240  bv  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall     They  were  and    lower    classes,    especially    of    Madrid      The 

unable  to  compose  the  quarrels  bet  ween  the  Knights  sainetes  are  masterpieces  of  wit  and  realism 

Hospitalers  and  the  Knights  Templars     In  1244  cryolite   or   kryolite    (both     krl'ullt)    [Gr  ,-    frost 


the  Templars,  who  advocated  an  alliance  with  tho 
sultan  of  Damascus,  rather  than  with  Egypt,  pre- 
vailed Indeed,  without  an  alliance  with  one  of  the 
disunited  Moslem  powers  the  Christian  position 
seemed  untenable  A  treaty  (1244)  with  Damascus 
restored  Palestine  to  the  Christians,  but  m  the  same 
year  the  Egyptian  MAMELUKFH  took  Jerusalem 
and  utterly  routed  the  Christians  at  Gaza  This 
event  led  to  the  Seventh  Crusade,  1148-54,  duo 
solely  to  the  enterprise  of  Louis  IX  of  France 
Egypt  again  was  the  object  of  attack,  Damiotta 
fell  again  (1249),  and  an  expedition  to  Cairo  mis- 
carried (1260)  Louis,  after  his  release  from  cap-  been  produced  synthetically 
tivity,  spent  four  years  impioving  the  fortifu  ations  crypt  (krtpt)  [Gr  ,- hidden],  burial  < 
left  to  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land  The  fall  the  main  level  of  a  church  In  tho 
(1268)  of  Jaffa  and  Antioch  to  the  Moslems  caused 
Louis  IX  to  undertake  the  Eighth  Crusade,  1 270, 
which  was  cut  short  by  his  death  before  Tunis 
The  Ninth  Crusade,  1271-72,  was  led  by  Prince 


,  ,  by 

Edward  (later  EDWARD  I  of  England)     He  landed 
at  Acre,  but  retired  after  concluding  a  tr 


uce     In 
1291  Acre, 


,  ing  a 

1289  Tripoli  fell  to  the  Moslems,  and  in 
tho  last  Christian  stronghold,  followed 
Heritage  of  the  Crutades  After  the  fall  of  Acre  no 
more  Crusades  were  undertaken  in  the  Holy  Land, 
though  several  wore  preached  Even  before  that 
date,  however,  the  term  crusade  was  also  used  for 
other  expeditions,  sanctioned  by  the  pope,  against 
heathens  and  heretics  ALBERT  THE  BEAR  and 
HENRY  THE  LION  led  (1147)  a  crusade  against  the 
WENDS  in  NE  Germany,  Hermann  von  SALZA  m 
1226  received  crusading  privileges  for  the  TEUTONIC 
KNIGHTS  against  the  Prussians,  tho  pope  proclaimed 
(1228)  a  crusade  against  Emperor  Frederick  II, 
and  several  crusades  wore  fought  against  tho  ALBI- 
GKNSES  and  the  Hussites  (see  HUSSITE  WARS). 


stone],  a  mineral  usually  pure  white  or  colorless 
but  sometimes  tinted  in  shades  of  pink,  brown,  or 
even  black  and  having  a  luster  like  that  of  wax 
Chemically,  it  is  a  double  fluoride  of  sodium  and 
aluminum  Because  of  its  hardness,  comparatively 
low  melting  point,  and  tianslucence,  it  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  lamp  shades,  extremely  hard  glass 
and  porcelain,  and  ornaments  It  is  used  also  as  a 
source  of  soda,  aluminum  salts,  fluorides,  hydro- 
fluoric acid  (by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid),  and 
aluminum  It  was  discovered  in  Greenland  in 
1794  and  occurs  almost  nowhere  else  Cryolite  has 
been  produced  synthetically 

"  chamber  beneath 

9th  cent  ,  church 

burial  for  clergy  and  some  laymen  became  popular 
There  already  had  been,  since  the  c  \TAC  OMHH,  in 
many  churches,  a  small  c  hamber  beneath  the  high 
altar,  containing  relics  or  the  tomb  of  a  martyr 
over  which  the  church  had  been  built  Sue  h  chapels 
were  developed  into  the  extensive  crypts  of  the 
Middle  Ages  which,  m  many  c  hurches  of  the  1 1th 
and  tho  12th  cent ,  occupied  the  entire  space  be- 
neath the  sanctuary  An  early  small  crypt  is  that 
of  Sant'  Apollmare  m  Classe  (A  D  534)  at  Raven- 
na, Italy  At  Canterbury  the  12th-century  crypt 
forms  a  large  and  complete  lower  church  in  itself 
At  Chartres  and  Bourges  are  crvpts  of  the  de- 
veloped Gothic  type  Sometimes  crypts  were  only 
partly  sunk,  the  level  of  the  chancel  being  raised 
to  provide  sufficient  height  for  tho  crypt  beneath, 
as  m  the  11th-century  churches  of  San  Mimato  at 
Florence  and  San  Zeno  at  Verona  The  chamber 
of  relics  developed  in  another  direction  also — into 
a  recess  in  the  altar  stono,  this  is  now  universal 
in  the  Western  rite  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 


Moreover,  war  against  the  Turks  remained  the  cryptography  (krfpt&'grilf6)  [Gr, -hidden  writing], 

chief  problem  of  Eastern  Europe  for  centuries  after  art  of  secret  writing,  employed  from  ancient  times 

1291.    Campaigns  akin  to  crusades  were  those  of  A  cryptogram  is  a  secret  message  or  the  form  in 

John  HUNYADI,  Don  JOHN  or  AUSTRIA,  and  JOHN  which  it  is  couched     In  the  latter  sense  the  term 

III  of  Poland  In  their  consequences,  the  crusades  includes  codes,  ciphers,  invisible  writing,  or  any  of 

in  Europe  were  as  important  as  those  in  the  Holy  the  devices  by  which  the  true  meaning  is  concealed 

Land.  However,  though  the  Crusades  in  the  Holy  from  the  casual  reader  and  is  discernible  only  to 


CRYSTAL 

one  who  holds  the  proper  key  Codes  used  in  the 
transaction  of  business  are  umiallv  systems  of  pro- 
nounceable words  with  meanings  listed  in  code 
books  held  by  the  sending  and  receiving  firms 
Ciphers,  on  the  other  hand,  often  consist  of  un- 
pronounceable words  made  up  by  the  transposition 
of  letters  within  the  message  or  the  substitution  of 
one  letter  for  another  Numbers  ma>  also  bo  used 
as  substitutes  for  letters  Francis  Bacon's  cele- 
brated cipher  (1606}  was  an  arrangement  of  the 
letteie  a  and  b  m  five  letter  compounds  Many 
elaborate  devices  for  writing  in  <  ipher  and  for  de- 
coding the  em  iphered  message  have  been  invented 
Complex  cipher  systems  in  which  the  message  is 
couched  according  to  one  series  of  letter  substitu- 
tions and  the  resulting  cryptogram  recouchod  ac- 
cording to  one  or  more  new  series  are  difficult  to 
decode  In  modern  times  cryptography  and  the 
solution  of  cryptograms  are  jealously  controlled  by 
governments,  and  oven  knowledge  of  general  meth- 
ods is  kept  f>ec  ret  Hoe  II.  F.  Games,  Elementary 
Cryptanalyms  (1939) 

Crystal,  suburban  village  (pop  2,373),  E  Minn.,  NW 
of  Minneapolis 

crystal,  solid  having  a  definite  internal  structure 
which  is  the  result  of  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms 
of  its  constituents  and  a  definite  external  form — 
that  of  a  polyhedron  bounded  by  natural  plane 
surfaces — which  is  the  manifestation  of  the  in- 
ternal structure  The  assumption  of  the  crystal 
form  by  a  substance  when  it  passes  from  a  liquid, 
gaseous,  or  molten  state  to  the  solid  state  or  when 
it  goes  out  of  solution  (as  when  a  quantity  of  the 
solvent  is  evaporated)  is  called  crystallization. 
When  some  substances  crystallize  from  a  solution, 
the  crystals  hold  a  definite  amount  of  water  m 
chemical  combination  This  water,  known  as 
water  of  crystallization,  can  be  driven  off  by  heat, 
and  when  this  is  done  the  substance  generally  loses 
its  crystalline  form  and  becomes  amorphous  In 
their  internal  structure,  crystals  are  not  considered 
to  be  "solid,"  i  e  ,  one  continuous  mass,  but  to  be 
formed  by  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  a  lat- 
ticework, each  having  a  relatively  fixed  position 
m  space  The  study  of  crystal  structure  was 
notably  advam  ed  by  the  work  of  Sir  W  II  Bragg 
and  Sir  W  L  Bragg  Chemically,  crystals  have 
a  definite  composition  A  crystal  of  calcium  car- 
bonate, for  example,  is  composed  of  definite  parts 
by  weight  of  calcium,  carbon,  and  oxygen  From 
a  consideration  of  this  substance,  however,  it  is 
found  that  the  crystalline  form  is  not  necessarily 
determined  by  the  chemical  composition,  for 
calcium  carbonate  crystallizes  in  two  distinct  forms 
of  crystals  In  the  same  way  the  element  carbon 
appears  as  graphite  and  diamond  In  nature, 
crystals  seem,  upon  superficial  examination,  to  be 
of  infinite  variety,  because  of  differences  m  the 
size,  shape,  and  number  of  their  faces  Neverthe- 
less, definite  similarity  in  form  does  exist  and  per- 
mits classification  into  species,  throughout  each 
one  of  which  tho  angles  between  corresponding 
intersecting  faces  are  constant  Crystalline  species 
are  grouped,  according  to  the  type  of  symmetry 
which  they  display,  mtcS  32  classes,  which  m  turn 
are  grouped  into  six  s>  stems  on  the  basis  of  the 
relationships  of  their  axes,  i  e  ,  imaginary  straight 
lines  passing  through  the  ideal  centers  of  the 
crystals  Crystals  may  be  symmetrical  with  re- 
lation to  planes,  axes,  and  centers  of  symmetry 
Planes  of  symmetry  divide  crystals  into  equal 
parts  (mirror  images)  which  correspond,  point  for 
point,  angle  for  angle,  and  face  for  face  Axes  of 
symmetry  are  imaginary  lines  about  which  the 
crystal  may  be  considered  to  revolve,  assuming, 
after  passing  through  a  revolution  of  00°,  90°,  120°, 
or  ISO0,  the  identical  position  in  space  which  it 
originally  had  ("enters  of  symmetry  are  points 
from  which  imaginary  straight  lines  may  be  drawn 
which  will  pass  through  points  equidistant  from 
the  center  on  opposite  sides  The  crystalline 
systems  are  cubic  or  isometric  (three  equal  axes, 
mtorsc<  ting  at  right  angles) ,  hexagonal  (three 
equal  axes,  intersecting  at  60°  angles  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  and  a  fourth,  longer  or  shorter,  axis,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  other  three) ,  tetragonal 
(two  axes  equal,  horizontal,  and  at  right  angles 
and  one  axis  longer  or  shorter  than  the  other  two 
and  perpendicular  to  their  plane) ,  orthorhombic 
(three  unequal  axes  intersecting  at  right  angles), 
monochmc  (three  unequal  axes,  two  intersecting 
at  an  oblique  angle  and  the  third  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  other  two) ,  and  trie  lime  (three 
unequal  axes  intersecting  at  oblique  angles)  In 
all  systems  in  which  the  axes  are  unequal,  there  is 
a  definite  axial  ratio  for  each  crvstal  species  This 
ratio  is  simpler  in  the  hexagonal  and  tetragonal 
systems  than  m  the  orthorhombic,  monochmc,  and 
tnclmic  systems  In  the  trichmc  and  monochmc 
systems  the  angles  at  the  intersection  of  the  axes 
must  also  be  given  as  a  part  of  the  elements  of 
crystallization  Crystals  are  sometimes  compound , 
staurohte,  for  example,  often  occurs  in  the  form 
of  cruciform  twinned  crystals  Crystals  differ  in 
physical  properties,  i  e ,  in  hardness,  cleavage 
(splitting  along  a  plane),  optical  properties,  heat 
conductivity,  and  electrical  conductivity.  These 
properties  are  especially  important  since  upon 


CroM  reference!  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facet  pac*  1. 


CRYSTAL  CITY 

them  is  based  the  use  to  which  the  crystals  are 
put  in  industry  For  example,  certain  crystals, 
o  g  ,  those  of  galena  and  molybdenite,  were  former- 
ly much  used  for  the  so-called  crystal  detector  in 
radio  receiving  before  the  applic  ation  of  the  vac- 
uum tube  It  was  discovered  that  these  crystals 
permit  an  electric  current  to  flow  along  one  axis 
(in  one  direction),  but  offer  a  high  resistance  to  its 
flow  along  another,  this  difference  in  conductivity 
makes  it  possible  (when  such  a  crystal  is  intro- 
duced into  a  receiving  cncuit)  to  group  waves  of 
radio-frequency  to  whuh  neither  the  diaphragm 
of  a  telephone  receiver  nor  that  of  the  human  eai 
are  sensitive  and  prodw  e  waves  of  audiofrequen- 
cy. See  E  S  Dana,  A  Texttvok  of  Mineralogy  (4th 
ed  ,  revised  and  enlarged  bv  VV  K  Ford,  1932) , 
E  H  KrnusandW  F  Hunt,  Mineralogy  (1932), 
F  C  Phillips,  Introduction  to  Cry^taUographu 
(1947) 

Crystal  City.  1  City  (pop  3,417),  E  Mo  ,  on  the 
Mississippi  below  St  Louis,  settled  1900,  me 
1911  It  is  n  "cornpam  town,"  owned  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  Silica  pits  are 
in  the  area  2  Citv  (1940  pop  0,529,  1947  esti- 
mated pop  8,000),  to  seat  of  Zavala  to,  SW 
Texas,  SW  of  San  Antonio  In  an  irrigated  winter- 
garden  area,  it  boasts  of  being  the  "spinach  capital 
of  the  world"  and  lias  in  its  c  itv  square  a  statue  of 
the  spinach-eating  comic  character,  Popeve  the 
Sailor  There  is  a  state  experimental  farm  near  by 
Crystal  Falls,  oity  (pop  2,641),  co  seat  of  Iron  co  , 
W  Upper  Peninsula,  N  Mich  ,  near  falls  on  the 
Pamt  river,  me  as  a  village  1889,  as  a  city  1899 
It  is  a  thriving  raining  city  on  the  Menommee  iron 
i  ange,  and  near-by  lakes  attract  tourists  Wooden- 
ware  is  made  here 

crystal  gazing,  ancient  and  widespread  mode  of 
divination,  in  which  a  <lairvo\ant  state  is  induced 
by  gazing  on  a  clear  surfiu  e,  sue  h  as  a  c.r>  stul  ball,  a 
pool,  a  minor,  or  some  other  bright  object  It  is 
said  that  persons  or  scene*,  distant  m  time  or  space, 
may  appear  to  the  gazer  Phenomena  sue  h  as  the 
capture  of  criminals  and  the  recovery  of  lost  or 
stolen  goods  have  been  claimed  See  APPAUITION 

and  TBL.EPATHY 

Crystal  Lake,  summei  resort  city  (pop  3,917),  NE 
III  ,  NW  of  Chicago,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1914 
Radio  equipment  is  made 

Crystal  Palace,  building  designed  by  Sir  Joseph  Pax- 
ton  and  elected  in  Hyde  Paik,  London,  for  the 
Great  Exhibition  in  1851  In  1854  it  was  removed 
to  Sydenham,  where,  until  its  damage  b>  fire  in 
10«*6,  it  housed  n  museum  of  s<  ulpture,  pictures, 
and  architecture  and  wa-j  used  for  concerts  In 
1941  its  demolition  was  completed  because  it 
served  as  a  guide  to  enemy  air  raiders 

Crystal  Springs,  town  (pop  2,855),  SW  Miss  ,  SSVS 
of  Jackson  It  is  the  shipping  center  for  a  cotton 
and  truck  ('especially  tomatoes)  area 

Cs,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  CESIUM 

Csaba,  Hungary    see  BBK^CHABA 

Csepel  (chf'ptM),  city  (pop  4b,171),  on  Csepel  island, 
Hungary  It  has  aluminum  and  iron  mills  and 
machine  and  munitions  factories 

Csepel,  island  30  mi  long,  Hungary,  in  the  Danube, 
8  of  Budapest  In  the  northern  sec  tion  are  the  city 
and  harbor  of  the  same  name  The  rest  of  the  inland 
is  agru  ultural 

Csongrad  (ohon'grad).  Hung  Csongrdd,  city  (pop 
25,694),  8  Hungary,  on  the  Tisza  and  Koros  rivers 
It  u»  an  agricultural  market  center 

Ctesias  (tS'sheus,  te'seus),  6th  cent  BC,  Greek 
historian  and  physician  of  Cnidus  He  lived  many 
years  in  Persia  as  ( ourt  phv  su  inn  Photius'  abridg- 
ments alone  remain  of  Ctesias'  histories,  Perinea 
and  Indica,,  m  them  Ctesias  hoped  to  show  Herodo- 
tus' unreliability 

Ctosiblus  (tlsr'beCis),  2d  cent  B  C  ,  Alexandrian 
Greek  mechanical  genius  He  is  reputed  the  first 
to  discover  and  applj  the  expansive  power  of  air 
as  a  motive  force  Among  the  inventions  asc  ribed 
to  him  are  a  water  clock  (clepsydra),  a  hydraulic 
organ,  and  a  force  pump 

Ctesiphon  (te'slfon),  fl  340  B  C  ,  Athenian  orator 
He  was  accused  (330  B  C  )  by  AKSCHINES  of  having 
proposed  illegal  honors  for  DEMOSTHENES,  in  the 
form  of  a  gold  crown  Demosthenes  defended  him 
The  orations  of  Aesc  nines  and  Demosthenes  on  the 
occasion,  both  called  On  th<  Crown,  are  among  the 
greatest  Greek  orations 

Ctesiphon,  ruined  ancient  city,  near  Baghdad,  Iraq, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  opposite  Seloueia  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  DiyaTa.  After  129  B.C  it  was 
the  winter  residence  of  the  Parthian  kings  Ctesi- 
phon  grew  rapidly  and  was  of  renowned  splendor 
The  Romans  captured  it  in  warring  against  Parthia 
It  became  the  capital  of  the  Sasuarudae  ui  e.266 
In  636  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Arabs 
The  rums  of  the  Saaeaiud  palace  are  impressive 
Its  site  marks  the  farthest  advance  of  Great  Britain 
against  Turkey  in  the  First  World  War. 

Cu,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  COPPER 

Cuauhtemoc  (koo-outa'mdk),  d,  1525,  Aatec  em- 
peror Succeeding  the  brother  of  MONTKZUMA  II  in 
1520,  Cuauhtemoc  failed  to  unite  the  Indian  city- 
state*  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico  against  the  Spanish 
after  the  expulsion  of  Cortes  from  TKNOCHTITLAK. 
He  courageously  defended  his  capital,  but  was 
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taken  piisoner  when  it  fell  (1621)  after  a  three- 
month  siege  Tortured  to  reveal  his  treasure, 
Cuauhtemoc  replied  that  it  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lake — where  the  Spaniards  had  perished  with  it 
in  their  flight  on  the  nathe  tnate  Cortes  took 
Cuauht6moc  with  him  on  his  march  to  Honduras 
and,  accusing  the  chief  of  treason,  had  him  hanged 
The  name  occurs  also  as  Cuauhtemootzhi,  Guate- 
moc.  Guatenioafn,  and  Quauhtemoc . 
Cuautl*  (kwou'tla),  city  (pop  6,431),  Morelos,  cen- 
tral Mexico  Its  mild  climate,  hot  springs,  and 
lovel  v  scenery  make  it  a  resort  It  is  also  the  center 
for  a  district  producing  sugar,  uce,  and  wine 
Cuautla  IH  most  important,  howevei,  for  the  horoi< 
defense  against  Spanish  siege  made  here  in  1812  b> 
patriot  forces  under  Jose  Maria  Morolos  y  Pavon, 
who  finally  cut  through  the  besieging  forces  Its 
fuller  name  is  Cuautla  Morelos,  ana  it  is  sometimes 
called  Ciudad  Morelos 

Cuba  (ku'bu,  Span  koo'va),  republic  (44,218  sq 
mi  ,  pop  4,778,583,  including  the  Isle  of  Pines), 
coextensive  with  the  island  of  Cuba  (and  the  Isle 
of  PINES),  westernmost  island  of  the  West  Indie** 
HAVANA,  is  the  capital  and  the  largest  citj  (also  the 
largest  ciU  of  the  West  Indies)  The  island  (c  700 
mi  long  east  and  west  and  averaging  50  mi  m 
breadth)  is  the  largest  of  the  West  Indies  and  lies 
Htrategu  ally  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
with  the  western  tip  only  90  mi  S  of  Key  West, 
Ma  The  south  coast  is  washed  b\  the  Caribbean, 
the  north  by  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  east  the  Wind- 
ward Channel  separates  Cuba  from  Hispamola  (on 
whu  h  are  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic)  The 
shores,  often  inundated,  are  generally  marshy  and 
are  fringed  by  eoral  reefs  arid  cays  Bottlonecked 
bays  offer  many  fine  harbors  for  the  ports — Ha- 
vana, MATANZAH.  C  \nutN\8,  NUEVJTAS,  GUANTA- 
NAMO  (with  a  U  b  naval  base),  SANTIAGO  DK  CUBA 
(the  second  eit>  in  size),  and  CIENFUEGOH  In  the 
interior  theie  are  still  forests,  Yielding  timber  and 
naval  stoiew  Of  the  many  nveis  (rainfall  averages 
50  in  unnualh  but  increases  inland)  must  are  veiy 
short,  and  onl>  the  CAUTO  is  important  There  are 
three  mountainous  regions  In  the  east  the  SIERRA 
MAEHTRA  is  wild  and  rough,  rising  to  b,560  ft  in  the 
PKO  Turqmo,  these  mountains  yield  iron  (Cuba  is 
said  to  have  extensive  deposits),  manganese,  cop- 
per, nu  kel,  ( hronuum,  ana  bante  The  lowei  slopes 
of  the  mountains  are  given  over  to  coffee  gi owing 
In  the  west  theie  is  a  lower  range,  the  Sieira  de  los 
6R«t\NO8,  noted  for  its  limestone  cliffs  In  the  west 
too  is  the  VUELTA  ABAJO,  a  tobacco-growing  region 
that  has  helped  to  make  Havana  cigars  a  HOI  Id 
standard  of  high  quaht\  The  third  mountainous 
region  is  the  Sierra  Trinidad,  a  jumbled  mass  of 
hills  interrupting  the  plains  and  rolling  count! v  of 
cential  Cuba,  the  region  of  vast  sugai  plantations 
The  topography ,  the  semitropu  al  djul  generally 
uniform  climate  (marred  occasionally  bv  hurri- 
canes, partu  ularly  in  the  west) ,  and  the  soil  arc 
suitable  for  various  ciops,  but  after  it  was  intro- 
duced in  the  late  18th  cent  by  refugees  from  IIis- 
pamola,  sugar  cane  became  dominant  Attempts  at 
divcrsific  ation  since  the  disastrous  sugar  slump  of 
the  1920s  have  been  successful,  and  Cuba  is  self- 
sufficient  m  most  agricultural  products  Yet  sugar 
(and  its  derivatives  such  as  molasses  and  rum)  still 
is  dominant,  accounting  for  about  three  quarters  of 
Cuba's  exports  by  volume  Sugar  centralee  [mills] 
dot  the  countryside  and  are  served  by  a  dense 
railroad  net  The  renowned  tobacco,  grown  since 
pre-Columbian  da>s  and  coming  mostly  fiorn  Pinar 
del  Rio  prov  (outside  the  sugar  belt),  is  second  in 
the  list  of  exports  The  bulk  of  these  and  other  ex- 
ports (bananas,  coffee,  pineapples,  henequen,  hon- 
ey, winter  vegetables,  sponges,  hides,  and  minerals) 
goes  to  the  United  States  Economic  ties  with  the 
North  American  coast  have  been  strong  since  colo- 
nial days,  when  much  of  the  trade  between  the 
British  colonies  and  the  Spanish  colony  of  Cuba 
was  illegal  Cuba  was  discovered  in  1492  by 
Christopher  Columbus  By  1508  the  Spanish  had 
explored  the  coast  line  and  by  1511  they  had  gained 
a  permanent  foothold  under  the  leadership  of 
Diego  do  VELAZQUB/,  who  founded  BARACOA  near 
the  eastern  tip  While  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Ha- 
vana (settled  at  its  present  location  in  1519)  were 
being  firmly  founded,  Cuba  was  already  serving  as 
the  base  for  Spanish  explorations  of  the  Americas 
It  became  an  assembly  point  for  treasure  fleets 
from  the  vueroyalty  of  Now  Spam  and  therefore 
offered  a  target  for  French  and  British  buccaneers, 
who  attacked  the  little  island  cities  incessantly 
The  native  AHAWAK  Indians  soon  died  off  and  were 
replaced  as  laborers  by  Negroes,  and  Negroes  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  the  social  and  political 
evolution  of  the  island,  partially  by  revolts  against 
their  miserable  lot.  The  white  element  has,  how- 
ever, been  continuously  replenished  by  immigra- 
tion (c  hiefly  from  Spam) ,  today  about  a  quarter  of 
the  population  is  classified  as  Negro  Despite  the 
trade  restrictions  of  Spanish  mercantilist  policies 
and  despite  the  attacks  of  pirates,  Cuba,  the  Pearl 
of  the  Antilles,  prospered.  In  the  imperial  wars  of 
the  18th  cent  other  nations  looked  covetously  on 
Spanish  pcwsewiou,  and  in  the  Seven  Years  War 
(the  last  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  in  North 
America),  a  British  force  under  Sir  George  Pocock 


and  the  earl  of  Albemarlo  captured  and  briefly 
(1762-63)  held  Havana  Cuba,  however,  remained 
Spanish  and  continued  so  even  when  by  revolutions 
against  Spam  in  the  early  19th  cent  most  of  the 
Spanish  Empire  in  the  Americas  was  being  trans- 
formed into  new  republics  In  the  wealthy  sugar- 
producing  island,  however,  the  frequent  nsings 
wore  quickK  crushed  The  urge  for  independence 
stiffened  when  representation  m  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  granted  in  1810,  was  withdrawn,  vet  not- 
thei  mteinal  unrest  noi  filibustering  expeditions 
(1848-51)  led  by  Narciso  LOPK-S  achieved  any- 
thing The  desire  of  IT  S  Southerners  to  acquire 
the  island  as  a  slave  state  also  failed  (see  OBTEND 
MANIFESTO).  Spain,  uneasy,  promised  liberal  re- 
forms, but  the>  weie  sporadic-alb  applied  with  in- 
tervals of  repression,  arid  discontent  grew,  to  break 
forth  with  the  proclamation  (the  Gnto  de  Yara)  is- 
sued by  Carlos  Manuel  de  C68PED&8,  whic  h  ini- 
tiated the  TEN  YKAHS  WAR  The  revolt,  which  in- 
cluded among  its  loaders  Maximo  G6MSU  Y  BAR7, 
Calixto  GARCIA  Y  INIOUEB  (later  of  The  Message  to 
Garcia  fame),  and  Tomas  ESTRADA  PALMA,  waH 
ultimately  crushed  by  Martinez  de  Campos,  but  its 
heritage  was  increased  bitterness  and  new  abortive- 
revolts  Finally  in  1895  a  revolt  broke  out  with  the 
brilliant  poet  Jos6  MART*  as  its  chief  spokesman 
Theie  was  strong  sentiment  in  the  United  States  in 
favor  of  the  rebels,  whic  h  ultimately  after  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Maine  in  Havana  harbor  led  the  United 
States  to  declaie  war  on  Spam  (see  SP*NISH-AMER- 
ic  AN  WAR)  The  Cuban  and  U  S  forces  werp 
triumphant,  and  the  treaty  ending  the  war  in  189S 
(ratified  1899)  established  Cuba  as  an  independent 
republic,  though  under  U  S  prote<  tion  U  S  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  island  continued  until  1902 
The  republic  was  then  actualh  launched  with  Es- 
trada Palma  as  president  and  Enoch  H  CROWDER 
as  first  U.S  ambassadoi  The  Platt  Amendment 
(see  PLATT,  THOMAS  COLLIER)  tied  Ctiba  to  the 
United  States  by  piovision  for  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  intervene  m  Cuban  affairs  Thth 
ariangemeut  was  loudly  decried  in  Latin  America 
as  imperialism  and  mot  also  with  hbeial  opposition 
in  the  United  States  The  right  to  intervene  was 
however,  exeiused  spaiingly  Tho  American  re- 
gime, notably  undei  Leonard  WOOD,  brought  im- 
proved material  conditions,  arid  the  conqxiest  ol 
yellow  fover  through  Walter  REKD,  Carlos  J 
FINLAY,  and  otheis  was  a  heroic  achievement,  of 
inestimable  value  to  Cuba  U  S  investment  in 
Cuban  enterpuses  increased,  and  plantations,  re- 
fineiies,  railroads,  and  fa(  tones  passed  to  Americ  an 
(and  thus  absentee)  ownership  The  economic  de- 
pendence of  Cuba  on  the  United  States  led  to 
charges  of  "Yankee  .imperialism,"  strengthened 
when  a  revolt  led  by  Jbs6  Miguel  G6MEZ  against 
Estrada  Palma  led  to  new  Amoiic  an  military  occu- 
pation (1906-9)  William  Howard  TAFT  and 
Charles  MAGOON  ac  ted  as  provisional  governors 
After  supervising  the  elections,  the  U  S  for<  es 
withdrew,  only  to  retuin  to  guarantee  order  in  the 
Negro  insurrection  of  1912  Foreign  investments 
in  the  sugar  plantations  and  industries  one  ouraged 
the  one-c  rop  economy  The  government  of  Mario 
G  MENOCAL  was  generally  criticized  as  corrupt, 
but  the  First  World  War  raised  sugar  prices  to  the 
point  where  Cuba  enjoyed  its  "dance  of  millions  " 
The  ephemeral  wealth  was  followed  by  collapse 
when  the  revival  of  the  European  beet-sugar  indus- 
try and  the  dec  lining  U  H  sugar  quota  brought 
stringency  Tho  bad  economic  situation  plavod  its 
part  in  bringing  on  revolutions,  fraudulent  elec- 
tions, and  dictatorships  A  hurricane  that  devas- 
tated Havana  prov  aggravated  the  situation  ,Ge- 
raido  MACHADO  as  president  instituted  vigorous 
measures  He  forwarded  crop  diversification,  ex- 
ploitation of  mineral  wealth,  introduction  of  new 
industries,  and  encouragement  of  the  tourist  trade 
The  central  east-west  highway  across  the  island 
was  completed  m  1931  Yet  the  regime,  facing  dem- 
ocratic opposition,  abandoned  its  great  projects  ui 
favor  of  suppressing  opponents  A  period  of  chaos 
and  bloodshed  followed  With  F  D  Roosevelt's  ad- 
ministration a  new  era  m  U  S  relations  with  Cuba 
began  Sumner  Welles  was  sent  as  ambassador 
The  Platt  Amendment  was  abandoned  in  1934  The 
United  States  sugar  quota  was  revised,  and  tariff 
rulings  were  changed  to  favor  Cuba  Machado, 
overthiown  by  revolution,  fled  Ram6n  GBAU  SAN 
MART!N,  Carlos  MENWETA,  and  Miguel  Mariano 
G6mez  were  briefly  heads  of  the  Cuban  state,  but 
the  influence,  of  Fulgoncio  BATISTA  Y  ZALDIVAR,  a 
former  army  sergeant,  grow  strong,  and  he  was  the 
most  prominent  figure  in  Cuban  polities'  to  1944 
Cuba  declared  war  on  the  Axis  Powers  m  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  in  1941  Ram6n  Grau  San  Martin 
was  constitutionally  elected  president  in  June, 
1944,  and  pushed  social  reforms,  despite  opposition 
of  Communist  labor  unions  and  despite  vested  in- 
terests In  1948  Carlos  Rio  Jocarraa  was  elected 
San  Martin's  successor  against  a  Communist- 
sponsored  candidate  and  a  Batista-sponsored  can- 
didate. The  government  set  out  bravely  to  attack 
the  economic  and  international  problems  of  Cuba, 
which  are  complicated  by  the  /act  that  in  the  cane- 
harvesting  time  labor  is  short  and  laborers  must  be 
imported  while  in  slack  season  there  is  much  unera- 
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ployment.  The  added  difficulties  of  U.S.  ownership     with  one  of  her  own  which  sometimes  resembles 
of  many  of  the  sugar  centralet  and  the  need  for     that  of  the  species  she  ch< 


further  diversification  make  the  proper  use  of  the 
rich  Cuban  resources  a  problem  of  statesmanship. 
See  W.  F.  Johnson,  The  History  of  Culm  (4  vote 
with  an  extra  volume  on  resources,  1920),  C  E. 


Chapman,  A  History  of  the  Cuban  Republic  (1927) ,     appear  in  English  poetry  and  in  mythology,  am 
R.   H.  Fitegibbon,   Cuba  and  the    United  State*      song  has  been  imitated  in  Beethoven's  Pas 


(1936),  Brna  Ferguson.  Cuba  (1946). 


....    looses  to  parasitise    The 

young  cuckoo,  after  thrusting  the  remaining  eggs 
or  young  from  the  nest,  is  the  sole  care  of  the  foster 
parents  The  bird's  simple  but  musical  song  of  two 
notes  gives  it  its  name  References  to  the  cuckoo 
"  '  *  '  -  '  ,  and  the 

__.__  Pastoral 

Symphony    In  Asia  are  found  the  related  Baker's 


Cuba.     1  City  (pop.   1,620),  central  111,  SW  of     and  Himalaya  cuckoos    The  black  and  the  yellow- 
Peoria,  in  a  farm  and  coal  area,  me    1853   2  City     billed  cuckoos  of  the  United  States  are  slender,  long- 

. „.,       .  ~.    ,  „      *       billed,  oh  ve-brown  birds  of  great  value  because  they 

consume  desti  uctive  insects,  especially  hairy  cater- 
pillars, which  few  birds  eat  They  almost  always 
rear  their  own  young  Their  songs  or  calls  are 
similar,  mainly  a  series  of  "kuks"  and  "kows," 
those  of  the  black-billed  species  being  generally  the 
softer  Maynard's  cuckoo,  found  from  S  Florida  to 
the  Bahamas,  and  tho  California  cuckoo  are  rotated 


(pop  1,033),  E  Mo  ,  SW  of  St  Louis,  in  an  Ozark 
farm  and  resort  area,  laid  out  1857,  inc  1877  3 
Village  foop  1,699),  W  N  Y  ,  NE  of  Olean;  me 
1850.  Cheese  is  made  here  Cuba  Lake,  near  by, 
is  a  resort 

Cuba  City,  city  (pop  1,259),  extreme  SW  Wis  ,  NE 
of  Dubuquo,  Iowa,  me  1925 

Cubberley,  Bllwood  Patterson,  1868-1941,  American 


educator,  b  Andrews,  Ind  ,  grad  Univ.  of  Indiana,    cucumber,  common  gat  den  vegetable,  the  fruit  of  a 


1891,  Ph.D  Columbia,  1905  He  served  as  presi- 
dent (1891-96)  of  Vmcennes  Umv  and  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools  (1896-98)  in  San  Dtogo,  Calif 
In  1898  he  joined  the  faculty  of  Stanford,  becoming 
professor  of  educ-ation  m  1906  and  in  1917  dean  of 
the  school  of  education,  which  he  administered 
until  his  retirement  m  1933  His  works  imlude  A 
History  of  Education  (1920),  Public  School  Ad- 


trailing  annual  vine  (Cucumia  sativus),  descended 
from  a  long-cultivated  Asian  plant  It  is  much 
used  for  salads  and  pickling  Of  several  varieties, 
the  white  spine  is  moat  giown  m  America  The 
cucumber  IB  an  important  garden  and  field  crop 
and  IH  forced  in  greenhouses  The  immature  fruits 
are  sometimes  called  gherkins,  but  the  true 
gherkin  is  a  related  species  (Cucrmw  angund) 


ministration  (1929),  and  Public  Education  in  the   cucumber  tree*  see  MAGNOLIA 

United  States  (1934)  Cficuta  (koo'koota),  city  (pop  37,323),  NE  Colom- 

cube,  m  geometry,  a  regular  solid  bounded  by  six '     "  '      * 

equal  squares  Alt  adjacent  faces  of  a  cube  are 
perpendicular  to  each  other  Anv  one  face  of  a 
cube  may  be  its  base  The  dimensions  of  a  cube 
are  the  lengths  of  the  three  edges  whuh  meet  at 
any  vertex  Tho  volume  of  a  cube  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  its  dimensions,  and  since  its  chmen- 


is  are  equal,  tho  volume  is  equal  to  the  third 
power  or  cube  of  anv  one  of  its  dimensions  Hence, 
in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  tho  cube  of  a  number  or 
letter  is  that  number  or  letter  raised  to  tho  third 

power    For  example,  tho  cube  of  4  is  4'=4X4X4=    Cudahy,  Michael   (ku'duhe),  1841-1910,  American 
64     Hence  the  cube  of  a  number  is  tho  product  of  '        -     ~     ~- ••  ----- 

tho  number  and  its  square  The  problem  to  find 
a  cube  with  a  volume  equal  to  twu  e  that  of  a  given 
cube  is  known  as  the  problem  of  the  duplication  of 
the  cube  Like  the  problem  of  squaring  the  circle, 
it  was  first  posod  in  ancient  times  and  has  been 
proved  by  modern  mathematu  mns  to  be  impossible 
with  only  Euclidean  ( (instructions 
cubeb  (ku'beb),  dried,  brownish,  unripo  berry  of  a 
climbing  PEPPEK  plant,  Piper  cubeba,  and  also  of 
some  other  species,  native  to  the  East  and  West 


bia,  c  10  mi  from  tho  Venezuelan  border,  on  the 
eastern  cordillera  of  tho  Colombian  Andes  Ciicuta 
grew  as  the  tenter  of  a  rich  <  offee-raismg  region, 
with  outlets  by  rail  to  Lake  Maracaibo  and  bv 
highway  to  Bogota  and  Venezuela  At  Ciicuta 
the  constituent  congress  of  1821  met  to  draft  the 
constitution  of  Greater  Colombia  (present  Vene- 
zuela and  Colombia)  In  writing  the  constitution 
tho  delegates  largelv  followed  the  ideas  of  Smi6n 
Botfv\R  Ciicuta  was  rebuilt  after  an  earth- 
quake in  1 875 
"dahy,  Michi ...  ,  

eat  packer,  b  Co  Kilkenny,  Ireland  He  went 
(1849)  to  Milwaukee  and  after  1856  worked  for 
moat-packing  firms  In  the  1870s  he  introduced 
refrigeration  into  the  meat-pat  king  industry  He 
beiame  a  partner  of  Philip  D  Armour  and  later, 
with  his  brother  John,  established  a  packing  <  om- 

nv  in  Omaha,  Nebr 

ahy  (kQ'duhe),  industrial  city  (pop  10,501),  SE 


pany  in  Omaha,  Nebr 
Cudahy  (ku'duhe),  industrial  city  (pop 
Wis  ,  on  Lake  Michigan  between  Milwaukee  and 
South    Milwaukee,    me     1906      In    1892    Patrick 

._     Cudahv,  brother  of  Michael  Cudahy,  founded  the 

Indies  For  use  as  a  condiment,  cubebs  are  ground  citv  and  its  meat-packing  industry 
or  crushed  like  ordmarv  black  pepper,  but  the  re-  Cuddalore  or  Kudalur  (both  kudulor'),  town  (pop 
suiting  substance  is  moie  aromatic  and  less  biting  00,632),  E  central  Madras  state,  India,  a  port  on 
Various  chemical  compounds  are  present  in  the  ber-  the  Bay  of  Bengal  The  oldest  architectural  monu- 
nes,  including  a  resin,  an  acid  (cubebic  acid),  and  a  nient  is  Fort  St  Da\id,  a  stronghold  of  Tippoo 
volatile,  essential  oil  Cul>ebs  have  been  used  in  Sahib  Peanut  products,  cashew  nuts,  and  textiles 
medicine  m  the  treatment  of  catarrhal  conditions  are  the  chief  exports 

of  the  nose  and  throat,  in  treating  gonorrhea,  and  Cudworth,  Ralph,  1617-88,  English  theologian  and 
sometimes  as  a  stimulant  in  digestive  disorders  philosopher  He  was  one  of  the  CAMBRIDGE  PI/A- 
""  ...  ~  TON18T8,  a  group  which  appealed  to  mysticism  as 

against  both  materialism  and  divine  authority 
Cudworth's  most  ambitious  work,  The  True  Intel- 
lectual System  of  the  Universe,  was  never  com- 
pleted The  first  part,  a  critique  of  atheism,  ap- 
peared in  1678,  and  two  parts  were  published  post- 
humously as  A  Treatise  concerning  Eternal  and 


They  are  administered  in  various  ways  For  treat- 
ing  catarrh  they  are  ground  and  packed  in  ciga- 
rettes, taking  the  place  of  the  tobacco 

cube  root,  the  third  root  of  a  number  For  example, 
the  cube  root  of  27,  written  ^57  is  3,  since  3 
cubod  01  3  to  the  third  power,  3xix3,  equals  27 
Seo  HOOT 

cubism,  art  movement  pnmanly  in  painting,  orig- 
inating c  1910  in  Frante  It  was  a  revolt  against 
representational  art  and  tended  to  reduce  painting 


Immutable  Morality  (1731)  and  A  Treatise  on  Free- 
will (1838)     Cudworth  attacked  the  materialism  of 

.  .  ..  „  Hobbes  and  held  that  moral  ideas  have  transcend- 
to  design  in  space  based  on  three-dimensional  geom-  ent  existence 
etry  One  of  the  earliest  forms  of  modern  AB-  Cuenca  (kweng'ka),  oity  (1944  estimated  pop 
STRACT  ART,  cubism  was  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  52,519,  alt  c  8,000ft ),  S  central  Ecuador  Founded 
While  few  painters  have  remained  faithful  to  its  m  1657,  Cuenca  is  in  one  of  the  two  richest  agri- 
tenets,  many  are  indebted  to  its  discipline  Among  cultural  basins  (the  other  is  Quito)  of  the  Kcua- 

the  early  cubists  were  Picasso,  Braque,  Jean  Met-       '  " 

zmger,  Juan  Gm,  Marcel  Duchomps,  and  Fernand 
Leger  Some  of  thorn  found  inspiration  in  tho  paint- 
ing of  C6zanno  and  in  Negro  sculpture  See  Alfred  H 


dorian  Andes  Chiefly  raised  are  grams,  subsist- 
ence crops,  and  some  cattle  Rail  and  highway 
connections  make  it  the  commercial  center  of  S 

— . .„ r Ecuador     The  chief  industry  is  the  weaving  of 

Barr.Jr  .Cubismand  Abstract  Art  (1936),  Guillaume      Panama  hats  from  the  leaf  of  the  toquitta  palm 

Apolhnaire,  The  Cubist  Painters  (1913,  Eng   tr.,      brought  from  the  coast 

1949),  D  H  Kahnweiler,  The  Rise  of  Cubism  Cuenca,  city  (pop  23, 03R),  capital  of  Cuenca  prov  , 

"  '  '  "  "  .... 


(1915,  Eng  tr  ,  1949) 

Cuchulain  (kooktt'Un,  k6o'kh<5&lin)  [Irish, -the 
hound  of  CulanJ,  Irish  legendary  hero  of  Ulster,  of 
prodigious  strength  and  of  remarkable  beauty  He 
is  probably  to  be  identified  with  a  solar  deity  He 
is  the  central  figure  of  the  Ulster  legends,  the  great- 
est work  of  which  is  the  Tdin  B6  Citalngc  (tan'  bo' 
kCBl'ne)  [the  cattle  raid  of  Cooley]  The  great 

feature  of  this  is  Cuchulam's  stand  at  a  ford  on  the      

boundary  of  Ulster,  defending  smglehanded  his  Cuernavaca  (kwfcrnava'kft),  city  (pop  14,336),  cap- 
province  against  the  armies  of  the  rest  of  Ireland  ital  of  Moreloa,  central  Mexico  With  a  mild  ch- 
The  high  points  are  the  duels  of  Cuchulain  with  his  mate,  Cuernavaca  is  a  popular  tourist  and  health 


E  central  Spain,  m  New  Castile,  on  a  rockv  hill 
circled  by  tl»e  Jucar  and  Huecar  rivers  Taken 
(1177)  from  the  Moors  by  Alfonso  VIII  of  Castile, 
it  received  (c  1190)  a  very  liberal  charter  It  was 
taken  (1706)  by  the  English  m  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  and  was  sacked  (1808,  1810) 
by  the  French  m  the  Peninsular  War  There  is  an 
old  castle  above  the  town  The  Gothic  cathedral 
dates  from  the  13th  cent. 

.  oitv  (DC,,    -_, ,, — „ 

Vith  a  mild  ch- 

„ .._.&  his     mate,  uuernavaca  is  a  popular  tourist  and  health 

dearest  friend,  Fer-diad,  and  with  his  own  son  resort.  There  are  beautiful  churches,  monasteries, 

cuckoo  (ko"&'k&"o),  name  for  a  number  of  birds,  most  a  palace  built  by  Cortes  and  now  decorated  with 
abundant  in  the  tropics,  but  widely  distributed  m  murals  by  Diego  Rivera,  and  a  formal  garden, 
both  hemispheres  except  in  the  colder  regions,  frequently  used  by  Maximilian  and  Carlotta  Near 
Cuckoos  are  mainly  insectivorous,  arboreal  birds,  by  is  the  Toltec  ruin,  Xochicalco,  built  over  lime- 
with  slightly  decurved  bills,  long  tails,  and  usually  stone  caves  and  utilizing  the  oaves  as  part  of  the 
dull  plumage.  Also  included  in  the  family  are  the  ancient  city  plan. 

BOAD  RUNNER,  the  ani,  the  trogon,  and  the  KINO-  Cuero  (kwa'ro),  city  (pop.  5,474),  co  seat  of  De 
FWHEB.  The  common  European  cuckoo,  a  grayish  Witt  co  ,  S  Texas,  on  the  Guadalupe  and  ESE  of 
bird  with  a  barred  breast,  makes  no  neat  Each  fe-  San  Antonio;  founded  1872,  me.  1873.  Early  an 
male  visits  the  nests  of  smaller  birds  in  a  selected  important  cow  town,  it  now  processes  cotton,  milk, 
territory  and  replaces  an  egg  of  the  neat  builder  and  other  produce  of  the  itch  farm  area  The 


CULIACAN 

Turkey  Trot  each  November  publicizes  turkey 
raising 

Cueva,  Beatrix  de  la  (baatnV  da  la  kwft'va),  d 
1541,  governor  of  Guatemala  After  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Pedro  de  ALVVJXADO,  she  maneuvered 
her  own  election  and  became  probably  the  only 
woman  to  govern  a  major  Amentan  political  divi- 
sion in  Spanish  times  A  young,  beautiful,  and  am- 
bitious woman  who  stvled  herself  the  "hapless 
one,"  she  was  drowned  a  few  weeks  later  in  the 
destruction  of  CIUUAD  VIKJA  by  a  mysterious 
flood  from  the  volcano  Agua 

Cueva,  Juan  de  la  (hwftn'  da  la  kwa'va),  1550*- 
1610?,  Spanish  dramatist,  one  of  the  forerunners  of 
Lo_pe  de  Vega  He  spent  three  years  in  Mexico 
(1574-77)  Juan  de  la  Cueva  wrote  many  plays 
inspired  by  Spanish  history  and  legends,  the  moot 
famous  of  which  is  Los  siete  infantes  de  Lara,  pre- 
sented in  the  year  1579  Another  important  play 
is  El  infamador  (the  libertine],  presented  in  1581, 
a  precurbor  of  the  play  s  of  cape  and  sword  written 
during  the  Golden  Age 

Cui,  Cesar  Antonovich  (tsazar'  ant6'n6vlch  kue'), 
1836-1918,  Russian  composer  and  cntic,  by  pro- 
fession a  nulitai  y  engineer  As  critic  of  a  large  daily 
newspaper  he  proclaimed  tho  ideals  of  the  Russian 
nationalist  composers  His  own  compositions,  how- 
ever, do  not  fulfill  these  pnmiples  Although  he 
had  little  technical  ability  or  ougmahty,  he  wrote 
operas,  over  200  songs,  orchestral  music,  and  salon 
music  See  V.  I  SerofT.  The  Mighty  Five  (1948). 
Cuiaba  (kooyuba'),  city  (pop  18,861),  capital  of 
Mato  Grosso  state,  W  Brazil,  at  the  head  of  navr-. 
gation  on  the  Cuiaba  river.  Founded  in  the  gold 
rush  of  the  early  18th  cent ,  it  has  l«en  the  capital 
of  Mato  Grosso  suite  shortly  before  Brazil  gained 
independent  e  Gold  turning  has  det  lined  but  the 
citj  is  a  shipping  point  for  cattle  country.  The 
name  formerly  was  spelled  Cuyab6 
Cujas  or  Cujacius,  Jacques  (zhftk'  kuzhas',  kflja'- 
shus) ,  1522-90,  French  jurist  and  scholar  of  Roman 
law  He  taught  at  Toulouse,  Bourges,  and  else- 
where Unlike  previous  scholars,  lie  was  relatively 
unconcerned  with  the  practical  applications  of 
Roman  law  and  wished  primauly  to  study  the  an- 
cient texts  in  their  relation  to  history  and  litera- 
ture He  is  often  considered  the  founder  of  the 
historical  s<  hool  of  jurisprudent  Much  of  hw 
critic  al  effort  was  directed  to  reconstructing  in  the 
original  form  the  excerpts  from  eminent  Roman 
jurists  quoted  in  tlie  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  Cujas 
prepared  cntic  al  editions  of  works  of  Ulpian  and 
Paulus 

Culberson,  Charles  Allen  (kol'bursun),  1855-1925. 
U  S  Senator  (1899-1923),  b  DadeviUe,  Ala  ,  grad 
Virginia  Military  Academy,  1874,  son  of  David 
Browning  Culberson  He  studied  law  at  the  Umv 
of  Virginia,  was  admitted  (1877)  to  the  bar,  and 
prai  tited  law  in  Texas  He  served  as  attorney  gen- 
eral (1890-94)  and  governor  (1894-98)  of  Texas. 
As  U  S  Senator,  C  A  Culberson  was  chairman 
(1913-19)  of  the  judiciary  committee  and  Demo- 
cratic minority  leader  for  a  time  See  biography  bj 
J  W  Madden  (1929). 

Culberson,  David  Browning,  1830-1900,  U  S.  Con- 
gressman (1875-97),  b.  Troup  co  ,  Ga  ,  father  of 
Charles  Allen  Culberson  After  ho  waa  admitted 
(1851)  to  the  bar,  he  practiced  in  Dadeville,  Ala,, 
and  then  (1856)  moved  to  Texas  He  was  a  mem- 
ber (1859)  of  the  state  legislature  and  served  ui  the 
Confederate  army  in  the  Civil  War  In  Congress, 
D  B  Culberson,  a  Democrat,  was  particularly 
known  as  a  staunch  defender  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act 

Culbertaoa,  Ely  (e'le  kfil'burtsun),  1893-,  American 
expert  on  contract  bridge,  b  Rumania.  His  father 
was  an  American  engineer  then  living  in  Rumania, 
and  his  mother  was  of  Russian  parentage  He  met 
with  many  adventures  in  his  youth,  and  after  re- 
moving to  Russia  with  his  family,  he  traveled  to 
Spam,  Switzerland,  Canada,  and  Mexico  and  then 
settled  in  the  United  States  Culbortaon  published 
The  Contract  Bridge  Blue  Book  (193O),  won  several 
bridge  tournaments,  widely  pubhrixed  contract 
bridge,  and  became  one  of  the  leading  figures  of  the 
game  After  th*  Second  World  War  he  wrote  and 
lectured  on  work!  pea«  e,  setting  forth  his  plans  MI 
the  book  Must  We  Fight  Russia?  (1946)  See  his 
autobiography,  The  Strange  Lutes  of  One  Man 
(1940), 

Culdees  (kuldoV)  [Irish, -servant  of  God],  ancient 
monk*  of  the  Celtic  church,  found  especially  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  but  also  in  England,  Wales, 
and  on  the  Continent  The  8th  and  9th  cent,  seem 
to  have  been  their  best  period  How  they  differed 
from  other  monks  is  not  known ,  their  characteristic 
was  perhaps  a  community  of  anchorites'  cells. 
There  are  only  occasional  examples  of  Culdees 
after  the  reforms  of  St.  Malachy 

Culebra  Cut   see  PANAMA  CANAL. 

Cohacan  (kodleakan'),  city  (pop  22,025),  capital  of 
Smaloa,  NW  Monro  Founded  in  1531  by  Nufio 
de  GUZMAN,  Cuhacan  figured  prominently  in  the 
early  Spanish  colonial  period  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture for  northern  expeditions,  notably  that  of 
Coronado  in  1540  Culiacau  is  on  the  CuUacan 
nver  and  is  c  40  mi  inland  on  a  hot  coastal  plain, 
which  produces  tropical  fruits,  sugar,  and  cotton, 
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from  its  Pacific  port,  Altata,  come  fine  oysters, 
Some  minerals  are  found  in  the  region  The  capital 
is  on  the  West  Coast  rail  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  city.  Within  the  city  are  numer- 
ous government  buildings  and  plazas,  an  impies- 
sive  cathedral,  and  luxuriant  tropical  gardens 

Culion  (koolyfin'),  and  island  (150  sq  mi  ,  1939  pop 
7,328),  20  mi  long  and  10  mi  wide,  one  of  the 
Calamian  Islands,  in  the  Philippines  It  is  S  of 
Busuanga  and  has  a  large  leper  colony 

Cullen,  Countee  (koun'to'),  1903-46,  American 
Negro  poet,  b  New  York  city,  grad  New  York 
Umv  ,  M  A  Harvard,  1926  His  lyrical  gift  is  most 
apparent  m  his  parly  books,  Color  (1925),  Copper 
Sun  (1927),  and  The  Ballad  of  the  Brown  Girl  (1927) 
A  student  of  classical  forms,  he  handled  them  skill- 
fully He  wrote  other  poetry  and  a  novel,  compiled 
an  anthology  of  Negro  verse,  Caroling  Dusk  (1927), 
and  collaborated  on  a  plav,  fit  Louis  Woman  (pro- 
duced 1946)  He  made  a  collection  of  his  ver&e,  On 
These  I  Stand  (pub  posthumously,  1947) 

Cullman,  city  (pop  5,074),  co  seat  of  Cullman  co  , 
N  Ala  ,  N  of  Birmingham,  settled  1873  It  is  the 
shipping  and  trade  center  for  a  farm  area  noted  for 
its  strawberries  and  yielding  also  coal  and  sand- 


stone   Near  by  is  a  junior  college 
Culloden  Moor  (kuld'dun,  -lo'dun), 


Culloden  Moor  (kuld'dun,  -lo'dun),  moorland,  In- 
verness-shire, Scotland,  ENE  of  Inverness  It  was 
the  scene  (April  16,  1746)  of  the  decisive  defeat  of 
the  Highlanders  under  Pnnce  Charles  Edward  by 
English  troops  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
Cumberland  Stone  marks  the  battle 

Cullom,  Shelby  Moore  (ku'liim),  1829-1914,  Amer- 
ican political  leader,  b  Wayne  co  ,  Ky  He  began 
to  practice  law  at  Springfield,  111  ,  in  1855,  and  that 
same  year  he  became  city  attorney  He  then  served 
m  the  state  legislature,  m  the  U  S  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (1865-71),  and  as  governor  of  Illinois 
(1876-83)  In  the  US  Senate  (1883-1913),  Cullom 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  which  drew  up 
the  bill  establishing  (1887)  the  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION  He  also  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  drafted  a  svstom  of  laws  for  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  after  1901  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  In  1911  he 
became  chairman  of  the  Republican  party  caucus 
See  his  autobiography,  Fifty  Years  of  Public 
Sernce  (1911) 

Cnllum,  George  Washington  (ku'lum),  1809-92, 
American  army  officer,  b  New  York  city,  grad 
West  Point,  1833  In  the  Civil  War,  Cullum,  made 
a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers  (Nov ,  18bl), 
served  as  chief  of  staff  to  General  Hallec  k  (1861- 
64)  and  as  superintendent  of  West  Point  (1864-66) 
He  is  chiefly  known  for  his  excellent  Bwgraphual 
Register  of  the  Officers  and  Graduates  of  the  U  8 
Military  Academy  (1850,  3d  ed  ,  3  vols  ,  1891), 
which  furnishes  sketches  of  the  graduates  of  West 
Point 

Culp,  Julia  (kttlp,  Dutch  yttl'ya  kdlp'),  1881-, 
Dutch  contralto,  especially  noted  as  a  lieder  singer 
She  first  appeared  in  the  United  States  in  1913, 
later  she  taught  in  Vienna 

Culpeper  or  Colepeper,  John  Culpeper,  1st  Baron 
(both  kol'pf'pur),  d  1660,  English  statesman 
He  took  the  popular  side  in  the  Long  Parliament, 
but  broke  with  the  Puritans  on  the  matter  of 
church  legislation  in  1642  He  served  Charles  I  as 
privy  counc  ilor  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and 
remained  a  useful  and  moderate  counselor  of 
Charles  II  during  his  exile 

Culpeper,  Thomas  Culpeper,  2d  Baron,  1636-89, 
British  colonial  governor  of  Virginia,  son  of  the 
1st  Baron  Culpeper  01  Colepeper  In  1673  he  was 
•ranted,  with  the  earl  of  Arlington,  all  lands  in 
Virginia  not  previously  patented  He  was,  in  addi- 
tion, grantee!  (1675)  the  right  of  succession  to  the 
governorship  of  Virginia  and  soon  replaced  Sir 
William  Berkeley  Culpeper  ruled  through  depu- 
ties until  1680,  when  Charles  II  required  him  to  go 
in  person  to  Virginia  His  general  pardon  of  all 
those  who  had  participated  m  Bacon's  Rebellion 
made  him  popular  for  a  brief  time,  but  after  about 
four  months  he  returned  to  England  When  dis- 
turbances, arising  out  of  the  low  price  of  tobacco, 
broke  out  in  the  colony,  he  was  threatened  with 
removal  unless  he  remained  in  Virginia  During 
his  second  stay  (1682-83)  Culpeper  hanged  some 
of  the  planters  who  had  destroyed  tobacco  plants 
and  quarreled  violently  with  the  burgesses  Upon 
leaving  the  colony  again  in  1683  he  was  deprived  of 
the  governorship  However,  in  1688  ho  procured 
from  James  II  a  renewal  in  perpetuity  of  his  vast 
Northern  Neck  proprietary  (see  FAIRFAX,  THOMAS 
FAIRP\X,  OTH  BARON)  See  T  J  Wertenbakor, 
Virginia  under  the  Stuarts,  1607-1688  (1914) 

Culpeper,  town  (pop  2,316),  N  Va ,  WNW  of 
Fredencksburg,  founded  1759,  me  1898  It  is  the 
trade  center  for  a  rich  farm  and  dairy  area  The 
courthouse  of  Culpeper  co  is  here  In  1775  the 
famous  Culpeper  mmutemen  were  organized  Sev- 
eral engagements  were  fought  in  the  region  dunng 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  town  was  occupied  by 
Union  forces 

cultivation,  manipulation  of  the  soil  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  its  condition  by  mixing  or  loosening 
its  particles,  adding  humus,  and  destroying  weeds 
For  this  purpose  tools,  from  the  simplest  HOE  or 
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PLOW  to  the  tractor-drawn  cultivator  and  harrow, 
are  used  The  American  Indians,  who  grew  various 
crops — e  g  ,  potatoes,  corn,  tobacco,  and  squash — 
used  implements  made  of  buffalo  bones,  deer  and 
elk  horn,  wooden  sticks,  and  shells  in  cultivating 
their  gardens  Very  primitive  plows  were  used  by 
prehistoric  man  and  are  still  used  in  parts  of  the 
world  IRRIGATION,  fallowing,  and  ROTATION  OP 
CROPS  are  farming  practices  which  aid  cultivation. 
cultivator,  agncultural  implement  for  opening  up 
and  pulverizing  soil,  either  before  planting  or  as 
an  aid  to  the  removal  of  weeds  and  the  aeration  and 
loosening  of  the  soil  after  the  crop  has  begun  to 
grow  Cultivators  usually  stir  the  soil  to  a  greater 
depth  than  do  harrows  In  large-scale  farming 
they  are  drawn  by  tractors 

culture,  m  anthi  opology,  the  way  of  life  of  a  society 
There  are  no  implications  of  refinement  or  of  ad- 
vanced knowledge  in  the  scientific  usage  of  the 
term  Culture,  from  the  earliest  beginnings  of  man- 
kind, has  provided  human  society  with  its  most 
significant  difference  from  the  societies  of  animal 
groups  The  habits,  ideas,  and  attitudes  shared  by 
a  group  are  historically  derived  and  are  transmitted 
as  a  social  heritage  to  its  succeeding  generations 
Language  is  the  chief  agent  of  culture  transmission, 
but  many  behavior  patterns  and  attitudes  are  ac- 
quired by  means  of  nonverbal  conditioning  Ma- 
terial culture  refers  to  that  part  of  culture  content 
represented  by  such  things  as  tools,  weapons,  cloth- 
ing, and  art  forms  Each  society  has  its  distinctive 
culture  The  tendency  of  any  given  culture  to 
become  integrated  in  varying  degrees  about  certain 
dominant  interests  contributes  to  its  uniqueness 
A  culture  may  therefore  be  described  by  such  terms 
as  "hunting"  or  "food-gathering"  or  characterized 
as  "cooperative"  or  "aggressive"  or  the  like  The 
degree  of  complexity  of  cultural  organization  helps 
to  distinguish  "higher"  from  "lower"  culture,  civi- 
lized societies  from  primitive  See  Clark  Wissler, 
Man  and  Culture  (1923),  G  E  Smith  and  others, 
Culture  (1927),  Ruth  Benedict,  Patterns  of  Culture 
(1934),  C  F  Ware,  ed  ,  The  Cultural  Approach  to 
History  (1940),  Abram  Kardmer  and  others,  Psy- 
chological Frontiers  of  Society  (1945) ,  Stuart  Chase, 
The  Proper  Study  of  Mankind  (1948) ,  Clyde  Kluck- 
hohn,  Mirror  for  Man  (1949) 

Culver,  town  (pop   I,b06).  N  Ind  ,  on  Lake  Maxm- 
kuckee  c  30  mi  SSW  of  South  Bend    It  is  the  seat 
of  Culver  Military  Academy  (1894) 
Culver  City,  residential  city  (1940  pop  8,976,  1947 
special  census  pop   17,143),  in  Venice  township,  S 
Calif  ,  between  Los  Angeles  and  the  Pacific,  laid 
out  1913,  me    1917    Several  large  moving-picture 
companies  maintain  studios  here 
Culver's  root   see  SPEEDWELL 

Culver-Stockton  College,  at  Canton,  Mo  ;  coeduca- 
tional (probably  the  first  W  of  the  Mississippi) , 
chartered  1853,  opened  1855  by  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  as  Christian  Umv  ,  renamed  1917 
Cumae  (ku'me"),  ancient  city  of  Campania,  Italy, 
near  Naples  Strabo  says  that  it  was  the  earliest 
Greek  colony  in  Italy  or  Sicily,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  9th  or  8th  cent  B  C  from 
Chalcis  The  area  has  yielded  earlier  non-Greek 
archaeological  finds  A  number  of  colonies  were 
founded  by  Cumae,  which  grew  to  great  power  a,nd 
repulsed  Etruscan  and  Umbrian  attacks,  out  fell  in 
the  late  5th  cent  B  C  to  the  Sammtos  Cumae 
supported  Rome  in  the  2d  cent  B  C  and  adopted 
Roman  culture,  ultimately  its  inhabitants  became 
Roman  citizens  As  neighboring  cities  rose  to  pow- 
er, Cumae  declined,  although  it  did  not  disappear 
until  the  13th  cent  A  D  There  are  extensive 
Greek  and  Roman  rums,  and  the  cavern  where  the 
famed  Cumaean  Sib\  1  (the  priestess  of  Apollo  men- 
tioned by  Vergil)  uttered  her  prophecies  may  still 
be  seen 

Cumani  (koomana'),  Caribbean  port  (pop  25,893), 
NE  Venezuela  It  was  foundod  in  1520  to  exploit 
the  pearl  fishing  on  MARGARITA  island  The  climate 
is  tropical,  and,  with  abundant  rainfall  in  the  re- 
gion between  toast  and  cool  highlands,  there  is  a 
variety  of  agmultural  produce  for  export — coffee, 
tobacco,  hides,  sugar,  ca<  ao,  and  rurn  Coconut  oil 
and  cotton  textiles  are  manufactured  Cumana  has 
several  times  been  damaged  by  earthquakes,  most 
recently  and  most  severely  m  1929 
Cumans  (ku'miinz),  nomadic  people  of  Turkic  lan- 
guage, also  called  Kipchaks  and,  in  Russian,  Polov- 
tsi  Probably  originating  in  NW  Asiatic  Russia, 
they  conquered  S  Russia  and  Walachia  in  the  llth 
cent  A  D  ,  and  for  about  two  centuries  warred 
intermittently  with  the  Byzantine  Empire,  Hun- 
gary, and  Kiev  The  Mongols  decisively  defeated 
them  c  1245  Part  of  the  Cumans  fled  to  Hungary, 
where  they  were  allowed  to  settle,  and  merged 
with  the  Magyars  The  khanate  of  the  GOLDEN 
HORDE:  (also  called  the  Western  Kipchaks)  was 
organized  on  the  former  Cuman  territory  in  Russia 
Cumberland,  Richard,  1631-1718,  English  philoso- 
pher He  was  bishop  of  Peterborough  from  1691 
In  his  De  legibus  naturae  (1672)  he  first  propounded 
the  doctrine  of  utilitarianism  and  opposed  the 
egoistic  ethics  of  Thomas  Hobbes. 
Cumberland,  Richard,  1732-1811,  English  dramatist 
and  diplomat;  great-grandson  of  the  17th-century 
philosopher  Cumberland.  He  wrote  40  plays, 


mostly  sentimental  comedies,  among  which  are 
The  Brother*  (1769),  The  West  Indian  (1771),  and 
The  Wheel  of  Fortune  (1795)  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  he  went  on  a  mission  to  Spain  with 
Abbe  Hussey  See  his  memoirs  (2  vols,  1806-7), 
study  by  8  T.  Williams  (1917),  S  F  Bemis,  The 
Huaeey-Cumberland  Mission  and  American  Inde- 
pendence (1931) 

Cumberland,  William  Augustus,  duke  of,  1721-65, 
British  general ,  third  son  of  George  II.  As  captain 
general  (1745-57)  he  excelled  m  organization  but 
was  not  brilliant  in  buttle  In  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succ  ession  he  lost  to  the  French  at  Fon- 
tenoy  (1745)  Then,  having  defeated  Prince  Chailos 
Edward  and  the  Jacobites  at  Cullodon  Moor 
(1746),  he  punished  the  Scots  ruthlessly  and  earned 
the  nickname  the  Butcher  Once  more  on  the  Con- 
tinent, he  averted  the  fall  of  Maestncht  (now 
Maastricht),  but  the  French  again  defeated  him 
(1747),  at  Laffelt  In  the  Seven  Years  War  he 
signed  (1757)  a  capitulation  to  the  French  (the 
Convention  of  Kloster-Zeven) ,  for  which  ho  was 
dismissed  See  two  biographical  studies  by  Evan 
Chartens  (1913,  1925) 

Cumberland,  county  (1,520  sq.  mi  ,  1931  pop 
263,151.  1948  estimated  pop  275,600),  extreme  N 
England,  bordering  on  the  Irish  Sea  and  Solway 
Firth  to  the  west  and  Scotland  to  the  north.  The 
county  town  is  Carlisle,  farnoua  for  its  cathedral 
The  region,  with  adjacent  Westmorland  and  Lan- 
cashire, is  known  as  the  LAKE  DISTRICT  Cumber- 
land is  largely  mountainous  in  the  southwest  and 
east  and  low  m  the  north  (the  Vale  of  Carlisle). 
Scafell  Pike  (3,210  ft )  is  the  highest  point  in  Eng- 
land The  chief  streams  are  the  Derwent,  the  Eden, 
and  the  Esk  It  is  a  pastoral  region  (dairy  farming 
and  sheep  and  cattle  grazing),  with  some  mining 
(coal  and  iron),  quarrying  (granite,  limestone,  and 
slate),  textile  manufacturing,  and  smelting  The 
district  has  remains  of  the  great  walls  built  during 
the  Roman  occupation  Cumberland  was  not  an- 
nexed to  England  as  a  shire  until  the  12th  cent  It 
was  the  scene  of  many  centuries  of  border  strife- 
between  England  and  Scotland  The  Lake  Distru  t 
was  extremely  popular  with  literary  figures  in  the 
19th  cent  ,  many  of  whom  made  their  homes  m 
Cumberland  See  Cuthbort  Headlam,  The  Threi 
Northern  Counties  (1939) 

Cumberland,  town  (pop  885) ,  on  Vancouver  Island, 
SW  British  Columbia,  near  the  east  coast  and  on 
the  Couitenay  uver  Coal  waa  discovered  in  the 
neighborhood  in  1891  In  1931  Cumberland  had  a 
population  of  2,371 

Cumberland  1  City  (pop  4,149),  E  Ky  ,  NE  of 
Harlan,  in  the  Cumberfands  near  the  Va  line 
Until  1926  it  was  called  Poor  Fork  Coal,  corn, 
tobacco,  and  potatoes  are  among  the  products  of 
the  region  2  Town  (pop  1,491),  SW  Maine,  N  of 
Portland,  me  1821  Textile,  paper,  and  wood- 
working mills  are  hero  3  City  (pop  39,483),  co 
seat  of  Allegany  co  ,  NW  Md  ,  on  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Potomac  and  W  of  Hagcrstown,  in  a  coal- 
mining region  It  IH  a  railroad  and  manufacturing 
center,  producing  automobile  tires,  artificial  sdk 
glass,  steel,  tin  plate,  and  limestone  As  a  natuial 
gateway  through  the  Appalachians  to  the  Ohio 
valley,  it  grew  up  around  the  site  of  a  trading  post 
established  by  the  Ohio  Company  m  1750  Fort 
Cumberland  was  built  several  years  later  and  was 
base  of  operations  for  the  ill-fated  Braddock  expe- 
dition against  the  Fiench  and  Indians  The  cit\ 
became  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Cumberland  01 
NATIONAL  ROAD,  a  division  point  for  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  RR,  and  the  western  terminus  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Oliio  Canal  The  site  of  Fort  Cuml>er- 
land  and  the  near-by  fairgrounds  are  points  of 
interest  4  Town  (pop  10.625),  NE  R  I ,  between 
the  Blackstone  river  and  the  Mass  line,  m  a  farm- 
ing and  textile-producing  section,  included  ir 
Massachusetts  until  1746,  me  1747  Near  Lons- 
dale  village  is  a  Trappist  abbey,  almost  completely 
destroyed  (March,  1950)  by  fire  Ballon  Meet- 
inghouse dates  from  c  1740.  5  City  (pop  1,539), 
N  W  Wis  ,  on  Beaver  Dam  Lake  WNW  of  Rice 
Lake,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  1874,  me  1885 
Cumberland,  river,  693  mi  long,  rising  m  E  Ken- 
tucky, near  Harlan  in  the  Cumbeiland  Plateau, 
and  winding  generally  SW  through  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  past  Nashville  and  then  NW  to  the 
Ohio  above  Paducah,  Ky  To  control  floods,  im- 
prove navigation,  and  provide  hydroelectric  power 
the  U  S  Corps  of  Engineers  has  undertaken  a  pro- 
giam  including  dredging,  locks,  dams,  and  levees 
The  TB-NNK88EK  VALLEY  AUTHORITY  is  authorized 
to  market  power  from  three  established  darns  the 
Wolf  Creek  Dam  (begun  1941)  in  the  Cumberland 
m  Kentucky,  the  Dale  Hollow  Dam  (completed 
1943,  power  plant  est  1948)  in  a  tributary,  the 
Obey  river,  in  Tennessee,  and  the  Center  Hill  Dam 
(begun  1942)  m  the  Caney  Fork  in  Tennessee 
Cumberland  Gap,  natural  passage  through  the 
mountains,  near  the  point  where  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee  moot.  It  was  discovered  and 
named  by  Dr  Thomas  Walker,  leader  of  a  party 
exploring  for  a  land  company,  m  1760;  through  it 
ran  Boone's  WILDERNESS  ROAD,  A  strategic  point 
in  the  Civil  War,  Cumberland  Gap  was  held  alter- 
nately by  Confederates  (1861,  1861-63)  and  Fed- 
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erals  (1861,  1863-65)  Congress  has  authorized 
the  establishment  of  a  national  historical  park  here 
Cnmberland  House,  Canadian  fur-trading  post  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ,  on  Cumberland  Lake 
and  near  the  Saskatchewan  river,  near  The  Pass, 
Man  It  was  built  (1774)  by  Samuel  Hearne  near 
an  earlier  (1772)  post  of  Joseph  Frobisher  and  was 
named  for  Prince  Rupert,  duke  of  Cumberland 
First  permanent  settlement  on  the  Saskatchewan 
and  first  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  posts  in 
the  interior,  it  occupied  a  strategic  position,  com- 
manding  the  routes  of  fur  trade  and  exploration  to 
the  upper  valleys  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the 
Churchill 

Cumberland  Island:  see  SEA  ISLANDH 
Cumberland  Plateau  or  Cumberland  Mountains, 
southwestern  division  of  the  Appalachian  Mt  sys- 
tem, extending  NE-SW  through  S  West  Virginia, 
extreme  SW  Virginia,  E  Kentucky,  and  E  Tennes- 
see into  N  Alabama  On  the  east,  the  plateau 
rises  sharply  from  the  Groat  Valley  of  E  Tennessee, 
on  the  west,  the  slope  is  rough  and  broken  It 
is  the  source  of  the  Cumberland  river  and  certain 
tributaries  of  the  Tennessee  The  region,  which 
offers  a  variety  of  scenery — fertde  vallevs,  beauti- 
ful forested  areas,  and  rugged,  inaccessible  sections 
— yields  various  minerals  especially  coal 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  btanch  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  founded 
in  1810  Many  of  its  congregations  were  united 
with  the  mam  body  of  the  t  hun  h  in  1906  It  tuose 
as  a  icvival  movement  in  the  "Cumberland  coun- 
try," a  newlv  settled  region  of  Kentw  ky  and  Ten- 
nessee To  hi)  the  insufficient  ranks  of  ministers, 
the  prcsbytoiv,  controlled  by  the  revivalists,  or- 
dained men  who  lacked  the  academic  training 
usually  required  The  Synod  of  Kentw  kv  laid  a 
prohibition  upon  their  preaching  until  they  could 
pass  examination  in  all  requisites  The  Cumber- 
land Presbytery  was  dissolved,  but  under  the 
leadership  of  Finis  Ewmg  and  others  it  was  reor- 
ganized in  1810  us  an  independent  presbytery,  a 
synod  was  constituted  in  18  H  The  Negro  mem- 
bers organized  separate  chvmhos  and  in  18b9  were 
legally  set  apart  as  the  Colored  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church 

Cumberland  Road-  see  NATIONAL  Ro\n 

Cumberland  University    sec  LEBANON,  Teuu 

Cumberland  Valley,  part  of  the  great  Appalachian 
valley,  N  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  extending  from 
the  Potomac  river  in  Mainland  to  the Susquehanna 
in  Pennsylvania 

Cumbraes  (kumbraz'),  islands,  Buteshire,  W  Scot- 
land, in  the  tirth  of  Clyde  Great  Cumbrae  (c  5 
sq  mi  ,  pop  2,144),  with  a  good  climate,  provides 
fishing,  iarrnmg,  and  summer  spoils  (Millport  is 
the  center)  Little  Cumhrae  (1  sq  mi )  has  a  light- 
house 

Cumbrian  Mountains,  hills  of  the  Lake  District, 
England  Studded  with  lake*  and  narrow  valleys, 
the  lange  extends  through  Cumberland,  Westmor- 
land, and  N  Lancashire 

cumin  or  cummin  (both  kum'In),  low  annual  herb 
(Cuminum  cyminum)  with  thready  foliage,  long  cul- 
tivated for  the  aiomatic  seedhkc  fiuitb  Ihe  iruits, 
similar  to  caiaway,  are  used,  chiefly  in  the  Old 
World,  on  biead  and  in  cheese,  soup,  and  curry 
powder,  the  oil  is  used  fot  liqueurs  and  in  veteri- 
nary practice  and  wus  formerly  used  in  medicine 
Cumin  is  mentioned  m  the  Bible  For  black  cumin, 
see  LOVE-IN- \-MIST. 

Cumming,  John,  see  COMYN,  JOHN 

Cummings,  Bruce  Frederick,  see  BA.KBEI.LION 
W  N  P  ,  pseud. 

Cummings,  Edward  Estlm,  1894-,  American  poet 
and  painter,  b  Cambridge,  Mass  ,  grad.  Harvard, 
1915  His  first  book,  TU  Enormous  Room  (1922), 
is  a  prose  account  of  his  war  internment  m  France 
It  demonstrates,  as  does  his  poetiy,  flashing  orig- 
inality and  un  extreme  attempt  to  uiu  over  a  new 
form  of  expression  Although  Cumnungs's  omis- 
sion of  capital  letters  and  other  tv  pographical  ec- 
centricities often  rendoi  his  work  unintelligible,  his 
lyrical  and  imaginative  powers  are  acknowledged, 
and  his  techmcal  virtuo&ity  and  defiance  are  un- 
able to  conceal  the  preoccupation  with  love  and 
death  whu  h  reveal  him  as  a  romantic  His  poetry 
includes  Tulips  and  Chimneys  (1923),  Is  5  (1926), 
Collected  Poems  (1938),  1  x  1  [one  times  one]  (1944), 
Santa  Clans  (1946),  and  Xaipe  Stventy-one  Poems 
(1950)  He  exhibited  his  paintings  in  1944 

Cummings,  Homer  Stille,  1870-,  US  Attorney 
General  (1933-39),  b  Chicago,  grad  Yale  (Ph  B  , 
1891 ,  LL  B  ,  1893)  He  practiced  law  in  Stamford, 
Conn  ,  served  as  mayor,  and  rose  to  prominence  in 
the  state  Democratic  machine  Cummings  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  New  Deal,  and  on  the  death 
of  Thomas  J  WALSH,  F.  D  Roosevelt  made  Cum- 
nunga  acting  Attorney  General  and  then  Attorney 
General 

Cummings,  Thomas  Seir,  1804-94,  American  imm- 
ature painter  and  writer,  b  England,  pupil  of 
Homy  Ininan  in  New  York  city.  He  painted  in 
water  color  and  was  recognized  as  the  outstanding 
American  miniaturist  of  his  day.  He  was  a  founder, 
andjffor  40  years  the  treasurer,  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  of  which  he  wrote  a  history. 

Cummington,  rural  town  (pop   608),  W  Mass,  m 
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hills  E  of  Pittsfield,  settled  1762,  me  1779  Marcus 
Whitman  hvod  here  William  Cullen  Bryant  was 
born  in  the  town,  his  home  is  a  memorial 
Cummins,  Albert  Baird,  1850-1926,  US  Senator 
from  Iowa  (1909-26),  b  Green  co ,  Pa,  grad 
Waynesburg  College  He  studied  law  in  Chicago 
and  in  1878  joined  his  brother  in  practice  in  Des 
Momes  As  governor  of  Iowa  (1901-8)  Cummins 
worked  to  break  up  railroad  domination  m  politics 
and  to  inaugurate  progressive  policies  m  the  state 
He  was  elected  (1908)  to  the  U  S  Senate  and  was 
co-author  there  of  the  Esch-Cummms  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1920 

Cummins,  Maria  Susanna,  1827  -66,  American  nov- 
elist, b   Salem,  Mass     She  wrote  The  Lamplighter 
(1854),  a  best  seller  of  its  day     Her  later  books 
were  not  so  well  received 
cumulus   see  CLOUD 

Cunard,  Sir  Samuel  (kunurd'),  1787-1865,  Canadian 
pioneer  of  regular  transatlantic  steam  navigation, 
b  Halifax.  N  8  The  son  of  a  United  Empire  Loy- 
alist, ho  became  a  leading  businessman  of  Nova 
Scotia,  engaged  in  banking,  lumbering,  shipping, 
and  shipbuilding  enterprises  His  fleet  at  one  time 
numbered  some  40  vessels  He  was  interested  in 
the  development  of  steam  navigation  and  owned 
shares  in  the  Royal  William,  first  Canadian  steam- 
boat to  cross  the  Atlantic  (1833)  from  Canada  to 
England  When  the  British  government  invited 
bids  (1838)  for  carrying  the  mails  to  and  from 
Liverpool,  Halifax,  and  Boston,  Cunard  went 
(1839)  to  England  and  laid  befoio  the  admiralty 
such  carefully  considered  plans  for  a  line  of  steam- 
ships that  he  received  the  contract  In  association 
with  Robert  Napier,  George  and  James  Burns, 
David  Maclvei,  and  others,  he  formed  the  British 
and  North  Ameiican  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  which  in  1840  placed  four  ships  in  op- 
eration, the  first  icgular  steamship  service  between 
the  continents  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
noted  Cunard  Line,  whu  h  was  amalgamated  (1934) 
with  the  White  Star  Line  to  form  the  Cunard 
White  Star  Ltd  lie  was  cioated  baronet  in  1859 
and  spent  most  of  his  last  years  in  England 

Cunaza  (kunak'su),  small  town  of  Babylonia,  near 
the  Euphrates  NE  of  Ctesiphon  It  was  the  sc  ene 
of  a  battle  (401  B  C  )  between  CYRUS  THE  YOUNG- 
EK  and  AHTAXERXEB  II,  described  h\  XFNOPHON 
in  the  ANAHABIS  CLEAKCHUH,  Spartan  mercenary 
leadei  under  C\rus,  chose  to  attack  the  Persian 
left  wing  (under  Tissapherncs),  which  he  com- 
pletely routed  and  pursued  When  he  and  his  Ten 
Thousand  returned,  they  found  that  Cyrus  had 
fought  hard  in  the  center,  had  broken  Artaxerxes' 
bodyguard,  but  m  the  moment  of  victorv  had  been 
killed  Cyrus'  army,  demoralized,  had  broken  up, 
and  the  Persians  had  taken  the  field  The  retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  northward  is  the  most  famous 
feature  of  the  campaign 

cuneiform  (kunP'Ifdrm)  [Latin,  =»  wedge  shaped], 
WRITING  developed  in  the  lower  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates valley,  probably  bv  the  Sumenans  The 
characters  c  onsist  of  arrangements  of  four  kinds  of 
wedge  strokes  impressed  into  the  prevalent  brick 
or  stone  The  history  of  the  script  is  strikingly 
parallel  to  that  of  the  Egyptian  HIEROC.I  YPHIC  (see 
also  ALPH-VBFT  and  INSCRIPTION)  The  normal 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  writing  used  a  largo 
number  of  arbitrary  cuneiform  symbols  for  words 
and  syllables,  some  had  been  originally  picto- 
granhic  Theie  was  an  alphabetic  system,  too, 
making  it  possible  to  spell  a  word  out,  but  because 
of  the  adaptation  from  Sumeuan,  a  different  lan- 
guage, there  were  manv  ambiguities  Cuneiform 
writing  was  used  outside  Mesopotamia  also,  no- 
tably in  ELAM  and  by  the  HITTITLS  There  are 
many  unclec  iphered  cunoifoim  inscriptions,  ap- 
parently lepresentmg  several  different  languages 
A  very  late  use  of  cuneiform  wilting  was  that 
of  the  Persians,  who  established  a  syllabary  for 
Old  Persian  This  is  the  writing  of  the  Achaemem- 
dao,  whobe  greatest  monument  la  that  of  Darius  I 
at  Bolustun  Key  finds  of  cuneiform  inscriptions 
have  been  at  Nineveh,  Lagash,  Erech,  Tel-«l- 
Amarna,  Susa,  and  Boghazkeui  Two  great  names 
in  the  interpietation  of  cuncifoims  are  those  of 
Sir  Henry  C  RAWLINSON  and  of  G  F  GROTE:*  kND. 

Cunene  (koona'nu),  river  rising  in  W  central  Ango- 
la and  flowing  c  750  mi  S  and  W  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  Its  lower  course  forms  part  of  the  boundary 
with  South- West  Africa 

Cuneo  (koo'nao),  city  (pop  18,852),  capital  of 
Cuneo  prov  ,  Piedmont,  NW  Italy,  on  a  high  plain 
near  the  Maritime  Alps  A  fortified  city,  it  was  a 
possession  of  the  house  of  Savoy  after  1382  and 
withstood  repeated  sieges  It  is  an  important  mar- 
ket for  silk,  chestnuts,  and  cereals 

Cunha,  Euclides  da  (ft'd&kle'dfoh  da  koo'nyu), 
1866-1909,  Brazilian  writer  His  short  life  was 
rather  turbulent,  after  a  brief  but  checkered 
career  in  the  arrny,  he  was  a  civil  engineer  and  a 
jouinahst  He  wrote  several  historical  works, 
but  is  remembered  for  only  one  book,  Os  sertdes 
(1902,  Eng  tr  ,  Rebellion  in  the  Backlands,  1944, 
abridged  Eng  tr ,  Revolt  in  the  Backlands,  1947) 
In  1896  97  a  religious  fanatic  called  Antonio  Con- 
selheiro  and  a  group  of  his  followers  defied  the 
Brazilian  government  and  defended  themselves  m 
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Canudos,  a  stronghold  in  the  undeveloped  interior 
[o  tertOo]  m  the  state  of  Bahia  The  revolt  wa» 
pitiful  and  a  bit  mad  and  would  have  been  of  lit- 
tle significance  except  that  Euclides  da  Cunha  ac- 
companied the  conquering  government  forces  as  a 
reporter  He  made  his  account  of  the  campaign  m 
thorough  and  rather  gloomv  study  of  the  condi- 
tions, prospects,  and  national  soul  of  Brazil  This 
"most  Brazilian  of  all  books"  is  a  narrative  embel- 
lished with  lengthy  descriptions  of  landscape  and 
living  conditions,  but  above  all  it  is  a  brooding  in- 

3uiry  into  the  state  of  man  in  Brazil     To  a  present- 
ay  reader  it  is  marred  by   overcomplex   writing 
and  racist u  doctrine,  but  its  force,  sincerity,  and 
depth  overcome  all  criticism 

Cunha,  Tnstao  da  (treshta'6),  c  1460-c  1640,  Por- 
tuguese navigator  His  most  important  voyage 
was  that  undertaken  in  1506,  when  he  set  out  with 
15  ships  for  India  He  discovered  three  volcanic 
islands  in  the  S  Atlantic ,  one  of  which  is  named  for 
him  After  taking  Sac  otra,  in  the  hope  of  establish- 
ing control  over  the  Hod  Sea,  Tnstao  da  Cunha 
went  on  to  India,  while  Afonso  do  Albuquerque, 
under  secret  royal  01  ders,  detached  part  of  the  fleet. 
On  his  return  to  Portugal,  Tristao  da  Cunha  served 
as  Poituguese  ambassador  at  the  papal  court  A 
son,  Nuno  da  Cunha  (1487-1539).  was  governor 
of  India  and,  as  such,  took  Basra  m  1529 
Cunningham,  Sir  Alan  Gordon  (ku'nlng-um),  1887-, 
British  general,  brother  of  Admiral  Viscount  Cun- 
ningham In  the  Second  World  War  he  was  field 
commander  in  the  conquest  of  Ethiopia  (1940-41) 
and  bneflv  headed  (1941)  the  British  8th  Army  m 
North  Africa  In  1945  he  was  made  high  com- 
misaionei  for  Palestine  and  Trans-Jordan,  and  he 
carried  out  the  British  evacuation  of  Palestine  m 
1948 

Cunningham,  Sir  Alexander,  1814-93,  English 
archaeologist  and  army  engineer  He  retired  (1861) 
as  a  major  general  after  SO  years  of  service  with 
the  Bengal  engineers  and  then  was  head  (1861-65, 
1870-85)  of  the  archaeological  survey  of  India. 
He  was  knighted  m  1887  Among  his  books  are 
Bhilsa  Topta  (1854),  a  histoiy  of  Buddhism 
based  on  architectural  remains,  Ihe  Ancient  Geog- 
raphy of  India  (1871),  of  which  only  one  volume 
was  written,  The  Hook  of  Indian  Eras  (1883),  and 
Coins  of  Ancient  India  (1891)  Of  his  collection 
of  rare  coins,  part  was  lost  at  sea,  but  most  of  the 
remainder  are  in  the  British  Mu&eum  He  was  a 
son  of  Allan  Cunningham 

Cunningham,  Allan,  1784-1842,  Scottish  poet,  bi- 
ographer, and  miscellaneous  writer  His  collection 
of  The  Songs  of  Scotland,  Ancientand  Modem  (1825) 
included  his  own  "A  Wet  Sheet  and  a  Flowing  Sea," 
one  of  the  best  known  sea  ballads  in  the  language. 
His  six-volume  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  Bntbk 
Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects  appeared  from 
1829  to  1833  See  biography  by  David  Hogg  (1875). 

Cunningham,  Andrew  Browne,  1st  Viscount  Cun- 
ningham of  Hyndhope  (hlnd'hdp),  1883-,  British 
admiral  A  long-seasoned  naval  officer — he  was  at 
Galhpoh  in  the  First  World  War — Cunningham 
was  commander  in  the  Mediterranean  from  1939  to 
1942  and  kept  the  inland  sea  opeii  to  the  British 
He  was  later  naval  commander  ui  the  expedition 
against  North  Africa  (1942-43),  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Allied  naval  forces  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean (1943),  and  first  sea  lord  and  chief  of  the  naval 
staff  (1943-40)  He  was  created  viscount  Jan.  1, 
1916 

Cunninghame-Graham,  Robert,  see  GRAHAM,  ROB- 
ERT 

Cunninghame  Graham,  Robert  Bontine  (kun'Ingm). 
1852-1936,  Scottish  author  and  traveler,  b  London. 
educated  at  Harrow  He  lived  as  a  cattle  rancher  in 
Argentina,  traveled  widely  in  Latin  Amenca,  Mo- 
rocco, and  Spam  In  Scotland  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  took  part  in  the  dock  stuke  of 
1887,  and,  with  James  Keir  Hardie,  founded  the 
Scottish  Labour  party  His  writings  include  col- 
lections of  sketches  and  tales,  such  as  The  Ipani 
(1899)  and  Rodeo  (1930),  and  historical  studies  of 
Spanish  conquistadors  See  biogiaphy  by  A.  F. 
Tsch.ffely  (1937) 

Cuno,  WUhelm  (vll'he'lm  koo'no),  1876-1933,  Ger- 
man chancellor  (1922-23)  Ho  headed  a  nonpar- 
tisan  ministry  responsible  only  to  President  Ebert. 
His  attempt  to  reduce  reparations  and  his  program 
of  passive  resistance  to  French  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr  both  failed,  and  he  could  not  rehabilitate 
German  finance 

Cunobelinus.  see  CYM DELINK 

cup-and-ring  mark    see  PETROC.LYFH 

Cupar  or  Cupar-Ftfe  (both  koo'pur),  burgh  (pop. 
4,595),  co  seat  of  Fifeshirc,  Scotland,  on  the  Eden 
and  WSW  of  8t  Andrews  School  Hill  is  the  site 
of  a  12th-century  (astlo  of  the  Macduffs,  earls  of 
Fife  The  estate  of  Sir  David  Lindsay  was  near  by. 
The  town  has  varied  industries 

Cupid  (ku'pld)  [Latin,  =»desire],  Roman  equivalent 
of  EROS,  Gieek  god  of  love  He  was  sometime* 
called  Amor  and  was  the  son  of  Venus  and  Mara. 
For  the  storv  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  see  PBYCHR. 

cupping,  a  treatment  for  relief  of  congested  or  in- 
flamed tissues,  more  used  formerly  than  now  The 
principle  is  to  reduce  the  pressure  under  a  glata 
applied  to  the  skin,  so  that  the  skin  is  drawn  into 
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the  rim  of  the  glass  and  its  blood  vessels  are  filled 
with  Wood  The  glass,  1  to  2  m  wide,  may  be 
heated  gently  in  an  alcohol  flame  and  applied,  or  it 
may  bo  heated  by  touching  a  lighted  match  to  the 
inside,  which  has  been  wiped  with  alcohol,  the 
flame  being  extinguished  when  the  glass  is  applied 
This  is  known  as  dry  cupping  If  aseptic  incisions 
we  made  BO  that  blood  is  actually  drawn,  it  is 
called  wet  cupping 

Curacao  (ku'ruao,  koorasou').  Dutch  colony  (366 
m  mi  ;  pop  14,{,0'52).  West  Indies  The  capital  is 
WIIABMSTAD  The  <olonv  is  m  widely  separated 
parts;  the  islands  of  Curacao  (174  sq  mi  ,  pop 
88,323),  Bonaire  or  Buen  Ayre  (98  sq  mi  ,  pop 
5,550),  and  \ruba  (68  sq  mi  ,  pop  45,907)  are  off 
Veneauela,  but  St  Martin,  St  Eustatius,  and  little 
8ab»  (5  aq  mi  ,  pop  1,14.1)  are  in  the  NW  Leeward 
Islands  Since  Curacao  itself  and  the  neighboring 
inlands  are  semiand  and  muc  h  of  the  plant  life  is  of 
desert  character,  little  agriculture  is  possible,  and 
grazing,  except  for  goats,  is  restricted  Water  from 
wells  is  insufficient  and  must  be  supplemented  by 
imports  Tempered  by  trade  winds,  the  <  Innate,  in 
spite  of  the  hot  sun,  is  pleasant  The  population, 
largely  Negro,  has  small  Dutch  and  Venezuelan 
elements  The  even  temperature  and  the  curious 
blend  of  Afro-Spanish-Dute  h  culture — the  patois 
and  music  of  the  Negroes,  the  neat  Dutch  cities 
with  their  gabled  roofs — are  of  increasing  attraction 
to  tourists  Discovered  bv  Ojeda  and  Vespucci  m 
1499,  Curacao  was  not  settled  by  the  Spaniards 
until  1527  In  1634  the  Dutch  took  control  and, 
except  for  brief  periods  (1798,  1807-14)  when  the 
island  was  occupied  by  the  English,  have  held  it 
since.  The  making  of  euracao  liqueur  was  long  a 
leading  industry  until  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Netherlands  The  discovery  and  exploitation  of 
enormous  petroleum  reserves  at  Lake  Maracaibo, 
Veneauela,  and  the  shallow  channel  from  lake  to  «ea 
at  MABACATBO  city  led  to  the  construction  of  two 
oil  refineries,  among  the  world's  largest,  on  Aruba 
and  Curasao  Phosphates  and  crude  salt  are  also 
mined  and  exported  There  is  some  fishing,  and 
native  cheeses  are  made  After  the  fall  of  the 
Netherlands  m  the"  Second  World  Wur,  Curacao 
declared  war  (1940)  on  Germany,  and  the  oil  re- 
fineries were  protected  by  U  S  troops  in  the  war 
See  P  H  Hiss,  Netherlands  America  (1943) 

euracao  (kyot>rnso'),  a  MQUEUR  sweet  or  dry,  dis- 
tilled from  dried  orange  peel  and  spirits  and 
flavored  with  rum  Originally  made  bv  the  Dutch 
in  Curacao  from  an  orange  native  to  the  island,  it 
is  now  produced  principally  in  the  Netherlands 
Grand  Marnier  ind  Cointreau  are  varieties  of 
euracao  made  with  fane  brand\ 

curare  (kyoora'rg),  aqueous  poisonous  extract  ob- 
tained from  certain  South  \meruau  plants  Long 
employed  bv  South  American  Indians  to  treat 
the  tips  of  arrows  for  use  both  in  warfare  and  in 
hunting  animals,  it  c  auaes  paralv  sis  of  tho  muscles 
Death  usual  h  follows  from  inability  to  breathe 
caused  bv  the  paralv  sis  One  of  the  <  hief  sources 
of  curare  is  Strychnos  tonfcia,  in  whuh  the  poison- 
ous principle  is  the  alkaloid  curarme  Generally 
extracts  of  several  different  plants  are  mixed  to 
obtain  the  proper  c  onsisterie  v  Some  ( urare  is 
obtained  from  species  of  Chondrodendron,  in  that 
from  Chondrodendrem  tomeiitosum  the  alkaloid 
curme  has  been  identified  Curare  has  sometime** 
been  named  according  to  the  kind  of  c  ontamor  in 
which  it  was  sold  ori  the  market,  tuboi  urare  ap- 
peared in  bamboo  tubes,  calabash  or  gourd  ( uraro 
in  containers  made  from  gourds,  find  pot  t  urare  m 
unglazed  clay  jars  Some  medical  use  has  been 
made  of  curare  m  treating  c  ertuin  t\  pes  of  paralv  sis 
and  to  relax  muscles  to  facilitate  surgery  See 
Curare'  Its  History,  Nature,  and  Clinical  Use 
(1947) 

curb  market.  Formerly  unorganized  customaiy 
street  meetings  of  brokers,  most  curb  markets  are 
now  well  organized  and  well  housed  Their  mam 
function  is  to  provide  primary  markets  for  intro- 
ducing new  securities,  whether  of  new  or  old  firms, 
or  speculative  issues  m  their  "formative"  period 
and  for  other  active  stocks  and  bonds  not  listed 
on  other  exchanges  In  New  York  city  early  in- 
formal groups  of  traders  organized  successively  the 
Curb  Market  Agency  (1906),  tho  Cuib  Market 
Association  (1910),  and  the  Now  York  Curb  Ex- 
change (1929),  under  a  president  and  board  of  32 
governors,  who  administer  a  constitution  and  man- 
ual of  trading  rules  The  New  York  curb  market 
lists  about  950  securities,  including  many  old  and 
established  ones  and  others  which  later  "graduate" 
to  the  stock  exchange  Since  1934  the  c  urb  market 
has  been  under  the  general  regulation  of  tho 
SertmiTiEB  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION  The  curb 
market  is  comparable  to  the  coulisse  of  the  Pans 
bourse,  and  equivalent  institutions  exist  in  most 
capitalist  nations  See  3  8  Huebner,  The  Stock 
Market  (1939) 

curculio  (kurku'led),  any  typical  snout  beetle  with  a 
beak  which  is  decurved  and  long  in  most  species 
(sometimes  twice  the  body  length)  and  short  and 
wide  in  some  There  are  over  1,800  species  in  the 
United  States  Among  them  are  serious  pests, 
e.g.,  the  apple  and  plum  curculios,  the  imbricated 
snout  beetle,  and  many  species  of  WEEVIL. 
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Cur6  Island.  T  H  •  see  KURD  ISLAND. 

Corel,  Francois  de  (fraswft'  du  kurW),  1854-1938, 
French  dramatist  An  early  contributor  to  the 
Thdatre  Libre  and  an  expert  craftsman.  Curel  won 
popular  success  only  with  L'Ame  en  fohe  (1919), 
a  comedy  His  early  plays,  L'Envers  d'une  aainte 
(1892),  L'lnntte  (1893),  and  La  Danae  devant  le 
mirmr  (1913)  were  followed  by  plays  whose  interest 
was  the  use  of  ideas  on  the  stage.  These  include 
Lea  Fosvde*  (1892),  Terre  inhumaine  (1922),  and 
La  Viwuae  et  U  moribond  (1926)  He  was  elected 
to  the  French  Aiademy  in  1919 

Curetes  (kuie'toz),  in  Greek  legend,  young  male 
divinities,  who  by  dancing  noisily  about  the  in- 
fant Zeus  protected  him  from  his  father,  Cronus 
They  are  sometimes  represented  as  attendants  of 
Rhca  and  are  confused  with  the  Corybantes,  the 
Cabin,  and  the  Dactyls 

curfew  (kur'fQ)  [  O  Fr  , -cover  fire],  originally  a  sig- 
nal, by  the  imgmg  of  a  bell,  to  c  over  up  the  fire,  ex- 
tinguish all  lights  m  the  dwelling,  and  retire  for  tbo 
night  The  custom  originated  as  a  precaution 
against  fires  and  was  common  throughout  Europe 
m  the  Middle  Ages,  applying  to  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple It  was  abolished  in  England  in  the  early  part 
of  the  14th  eent ,  as  it  aroused  considerable  opposi- 
tion The  c'listom  of  ringing  a  bell  at  a  certain 
time  of  night  as  a  means  of  apprising  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  time,  rather  than  as  a  complete  pro- 
hibition of  further  ac  tivitv,  has  survived  down  to 
the  present  day  The  c  urfew  is  used  today  chiefly 
in  times  of  turbulence  sue  h  as  revolution  It  is  a 
restnc  twe  measure  designed  to  force  all  persons  in- 
to their  homes  and  thus  reduce  ac  tivitv  against  the 
government  or  the  foreign,  occupj  ing  force 

Cuna  Regis*  see  PvRLiAMfoNT 

Curia  Romans*  see  r  UUMNAL 

Cunatu.  see  HORVTH 

Curic6  (kiireko'),  city  (pop  21,153),  capital  of 
Curic6  prov  ,  central  Chile,  120  mi  S  of  Santiago 
Founded  c  1743,  Curico"  is  a  market  for  cattle  and 
agricultural  produce  Flour  mills  and  diatillenes 
are  the  main  industries 

Curie,  Eve  Dezuse  (kyoore',  Fr  eV  duneV  kiirS'), 
1904  ,  French  writer,  lecturer,  and  pianist,  daugh- 
ter of  Marie  and  Pierre  Curio  Her  outstanding 
biography  of  Mine  Curie,  published  in  1937,  was 
translated  into  some  25  languages  fevc  Curie  gave 
her  first  concert  in  Pans  in  1925  and  Inter  became 
known  also  as  a  music  critic  In  the  Second  Woild 
War  she  was  active  ui  the  Fiee  French  movement, 
as  a  war  correspondent  she  visited  (1941-42)  the 
major  battle  fronts  and  wrote  an  account  of  her 
trip,  Journey  among  Warrwrs  (194})  In  1945  she 
became  copubhshei  of  Paru  Press? 

Curie,  Pierre  (pv<V),  1859-1906,  French  chemist 
and  physicist,  and  Mane  Sklodowska  Cune 
(mare7  ^kleVldf'ska),  1867  1934,  chemist  and 
physicist,  b  Warsaw  They  arc  known  for  their 
work  on  radioac  tiviti  and  on  radium  Pierre 
( "une's  early  work  dealt  with  c  rystallography  and 
with  the  effects  of  temperature  on  magnetism,  he 
discovered  (1883)  and,  with  his  brother  Jacques 
Curie,  investigated  pie/oclec  truity  (a  form  of 
electric  polarity)  m  (r>stnls  Mane  Sklodowska's 
interest  in  sc  lence  was  stimulated  bv  her  father,  a 
professor  of  phjsics  in  Warsaw  In  1891  she  went 
to  Pans  to  continue  hei  studies  at  the  Sorbonne 
In  1895  she  married  Pie)  re  Curie  and  engaged  in 
independent  research  in  his  laboratory  at  the 
municipal  school  of  physics  and  chemistry  where 
Pierre  was  chrec  tor  of  laboratories  (from  1882)  and 
professor  (from  1895)  Following  A  II  Bee  querel's 
discovery  of  radioactivity,  Mine  Curio  began  to 
investigate  uranium,  a  i  aciioac  tive  element  found  in 
pitc  hbleride  In  1898  she  reported  a  probable  new 
element  in  pitchblende,  and  Pierre  Curie  joined  in 
her  research  They  discovered  (1898)  both  polo- 
nium and  radium  laboriously  isolated  (1902)  one 
gram  of  radium  salts  from  about  eight  tons  of  pitch- 
blende, and  determined  the  atomic  weights  and 
pioperties  of  radium  and  polonium  Tho  Curies 
refused  to  patent  their  processes  or  otherwise  to 
profit  from  the  common  ml  exploitation  of  radium 
For  their  work  on  radioac  tivitv  they  shared  with 
Becquerel  the  1903  Nobel  Prize  in  Physics  The 
Sorbonne  created  (1904)  a  special  chair  of  phvsics 
for  Pierre  Cune,  Marie  Curio  was  appointed  his 
sue  cessor  after  his  death  in  a  street  ace  ident.  She 
also  retained  her  professorship  (assumed  in  1900) 
at  the  normal  school  at  S6vres  and  continued  her 
research  In  1910  she  isolated  (with  Andre  De- 
bierne)  metallic  radium  As  the  recipient  of  the 
1911  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry  she  was  the  first  to 
be  awarded  a  second  Nobel  Prize  She  was  made 
director  of  the  laboratory  of  radioactivity  at  the 
Curie  Institute  of  Radium,  established  jointly  by 
the  Univ  of  Paris  and  the  Pasteur  Institute,  for  re- 
search on  radioactivity  and  for  radium  therapy 
During  the  First  World  War  she  devoted  her  en- 
ergies to  providing  radiological  services  for  hos- 
pitals In  1921  a  grain  of  radium,  a  gift  from 
American  women,  was  presented  to  her  by  Presi- 
dent Harding;  this  she  accepted  in  behalf  of  the 
Cune  Institute  A  second  gram,  presented  m 
1929,  was  given  by  Mme  Curie  to  the  newly  found- 
ed Cune  Institute  in  Warsaw.  Among  the  very 
numerous  and  valuable  writings  of  the  Curies  are 


Marie  Curie's  doctoral  dissertation ,  Radio-active 
Substance*  (1902,  2d  English  ed.,  1904);  Traitt  de 
radioactivttt  (1910);  Radioactiviti  (1935);  and  her 
biography  of  Pierre  Cune  (1923,  Eng  tr  ,  1923). 
Pierre  Curie's  collected  works,  appeared  in  1908 
A  biography  of  Mane  Curio  was'wntten  by  a  daugh- 
ter, five  Curie  See  also  JOLIOT-CUBIE,  IRENE 

Curitiba  (kflorete'bii),  city  (pop  99,440),  capital 
of  Parana  state,  SE  Brazil  Though  founded  m 
1664  in  the  17th-century  gold  rush,  it  was  actually 
of  little  significance  until  the  early  20th  cent 
when  immigrants  began  to  develop  the  Parana  hin- 
terland A  cool  and  pleasant  plateau  town,  it  is  a 
commercial  and  processing  center  for  an  expanding 
agric  ultural  and  ranch  area  and  has  minor  manu- 
factuies  It  exports  mate,  coffee,  sugar,  lumber, 
and  livestock  products  It  is  connected  by  rail 
with  tho  Atlantic  port  of  Paranagua  (c.50  mi 
away)  The  Univ  of  Parana  is  at  Curitiba  The 
name  was  formerly  commonly  spelled  Curityba, 
other  variants  in  older  works  are  Curytiba,  Cori- 
tiba,  and  Coiytiba. 

curium  (kyoVreum) ,  violently  radioactive  chemical 
element  (symbol «Cm,  for  physical  constants,  see 
ELEMENT,  table)  Curium  can  be  prepared  by 
bombarding  plutomum  with  helium  nuclei  or  by 
radiating  amencmm  with  neutrons  Curium  emits 
alpha  particles  and  has  a  half  life  of  about  five 
months,  its  disintegration  produc  t  being  plutom- 
um Curium  hydroxide  has  been  isolated  Curium, 
which  was  first  identified  in  1944  (and  reported  in 
1945)  by  Glenn  T.  Soaborg  and  his  co-workers,  wan 
produced  with  tho  aid  of  the  eve  lotron  at  the  Univ 
of  California 

Cunus  Dentatus,  Manius   see  DENTATUS 

curlew  (kftrlu),  any  of  a  number  of  large  shoie  birds 
of  both  hemispheien,  generally  brown  and  buff  in 
color  and  with  decurved  bills  The  long-billed  cui  - 
low,  its  bill  almost  one  third  the  body  length  (about 
2  ft ),  once  abundant,  is  now  raie  in  the  E  United 
States,  it  frequents  salt  maishets,  praiues,  and  tidal 
creeks  in  tho  West  In  summer  it  oats  locusts  and 
other  injurious  insects  The  Hudsoman  and  the 
nearly  extinct  Eskimo  cuilews  migrate  from  arctic 
breeding  grounds  to  South  Amcuca  The  bnstle- 
tlughed  curlew  summers  and  nests  in  Alaska  and 
winters  on  S  Pacific  islands  Some  of  the  godvuts 
and  ibises  are  called  cuilews 

Curley,  Tames  Michael,  1874  ,  American  political 
leader,  b  Boston  He  held  many  municipal  offices, 
served  (1902-3)  in  the  Massac  huwtts  legislature, 
and  became  a  powet  in  the  Democratic  naity  of 
Boston  before  he  served  (1911-14)  in  the  US 
House  of  Representatives  Curlov — whose  colorful 
personality  and  shiewd  political  manipulations 
steadily  me  reased  his  vote-getting  abilities — served 
three  terms  as  may  or  of  Boston  (1914  18,  1922  2b, 
1930  34)  before  he  wns  governor  of  Massachusetts 
(1935-37)  and  again  US  Congressman  (1943-46) 
After  Curley  was  once  more  elected  (1945)  as 
inavor  of  Boston,  he  was  convicted  (1946-47)  of 
mail  fraud  He  served  (1947)  five  months  in  prison 
before  his  sentence  was  commuted  bv  President 
Harry  S  Tinman  After  he  fulfilled  his  duties  as 
mavor  (1947-50)  and  was  defeated  (1949)  for  re- 
election to  that  post,  Curlev  woe  given  (1950)  a  full 
pardon  by  Truman 

curling,  winter  spoit,  similar  in  principle  to  bowls 
and  quoits,  playod  on  an  ico  court  by  teams  of  four 
Each  player  hurls  a  squat,  circular  stone — weigh- 
ing 44  Ib  ,  dished  on  bottom  and  top  and  having  a 
handle  on  top  for  the  plaver's  grip — at  the  tees,  01 
fixed  goals,  which  are  placed  38  >  d  apart  Around 
each  tee  a  circle  is  drawn  with  a  radius  of  7  ft 
Each  man  is  provided  with  a  crampit,  or  spiked 
metal  plate,  to  get  a  foothold  on  the  ico,  and  a 
broom  to  sweep  the  ice  in  front  of  the  swerving 
stone — one  of  the  eve-catching  features  of  the 
game.  The  men  on  both  teams,  alternating,  send 
the  stones  toward  one  tee,  the  stones  lying  nearest 
the  toe  at  the  end  of  plav  count  toward  the  score 
The  play  is  then  made  toward  the  opposite  tee 
Curling  is  the  major  winter  sport  of  Scotland, 
where  it  was  perhaps  played  as  early  as  the  16th 
cent  The  Grand  Caledonia  Cm  ling  Club,  founded 
in  1838,  is  the  governing  bodv  of  the  sport  Curling 
is  also  popular  in  Canada  and  m  pla>  ed  to  some  ex- 
tent m  the  United  States  and  other  countries  where 
ice  is  found 

Curll,  Edmund  (kurl),  1675-1747,  London  book- 
seller, who,  along  with  many  fine  books,  punted  a 
number  of  obscene  works  for  the  publication  of 
which  he  was  pilloried  and  imprisoned  He  quar- 
reled with  Pope  over  the  publication  of  Court  Poems 
and  Pope's  lettei  s  and  was  lampooned  by  the  latter 
in  The  Duriciad  See  Ralph  Straus,  The  Unspeak- 
able Curll  (1927) 

Curragh,  the  (kur'ukh)  [Irish, -moor],  undulating 
plain  or  common,  4,885  acres,  Co  Kildare,  Ireland, 
E  of  Kildare  town  It  has  been  a  military  camp 
since  1646  The  Curragh  racecourse  is  also  long 
established 

Curran,  John  Philpot  (ku'run),  1750-1817,  Irish 
statesman  and  orator  He  became  the  best-known 
trial  lawyer  in  Dublin  when  he  was  still  very 
young,  and  he  sat  for  a  while  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. He  fought  for  Catholic  Emancipation  and 
vigorously  opposed  the  repressive  policy  of  the 
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British  government  in  Ireland.  He  was  defense 
lawyer  for  many  of  the  rebels  at  the  turn  of  the 
centurv:  as  such,  he  defended  Wolfe  TONE  and 
Lord  Edward  FITZGHHALD.  He  opposed  the  union 
of  Ireland  with  England  Subsequently  he  sat  in 
the  privy  council  of  the  United  Kingdom.  His 
daughter,  Sarah,  was  in  love  with  Robert  EMMBT, 
who  was  raptured  and  hanged  when  he  came  to 
Dublin  to  visit  her.  Their  tragic  love  affair  in- 
spired Thomas  Moore's  verses  beginning,  "She  is 
far  from  the  land  where  her  young  hero  sleeps" 
and  "Oh !  breathe  not  his  name 

currant  (kti'runt),  garden  shrub  of  the  genus  Ribes 
native  to  the  colder  climates,  having  black,  red,  or 
white  edible  fruit,  very  tart,  used  for  jellies,  sauces, 
and  pies  The  common  currant  cultivated  in  Amer- 
ican gardens  is  an  Old  World  species  (Ribes  sativum 
or  vtdgare),  red  or  white  fruited  The  currant  acts 
as  a  host  of  the  white-pine  blister  met,  and  for  that 
reason  cultivation  hat*  been  discouraged  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  recent  years  The  buffalo  or  Missouri 
currant  and  others  are  grown  for  ornament  In- 
dians used  dried  currants  in  making  PKMMICA  N,  but 
the  "dried  currant"  of  commerce  is  a  HAISIN  In- 
dian currant  is  a  name  both  foi  a  West  Coast  cur- 
rant and  for  the  ooralberry  (see  SNOWBBRRY). 

currency  see  COIN  and  MONKT 

current,  electric :  see  ELECTRICITY 

curriculum,  course  of  study  m  a  school  of  any  grade 
A  typical  curriculum,  with  a  great  history,  is  that 
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Currie,  Sir  Arthur  William  (ku're),  1876-1033, 
Canadian  commander  in  the  First  World  War 
In  April,  1917,  he  succeeded  Sir  Julian  B>ng  as 
commander  of  the  Canadian  Corps  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  general  His  men  distinguished  them- 
selves particularly  at  Ypres  (1916),  at  Virnv 
Ridge  (1917),  and  in  the  last  months  of  the  war 
when  they  broke  the  Amiens  salient,  penetrated  the 
Hnidenburg  Line  between  Arras  and  Cambrai, 
and  drove  through  to  Mons  on  the  Belgian  frontier 
He  was  knighted  for  his  servitor  Prom  1920  until 
hia  death  he  was  principal  and  vice  chancellor  of 
McGill  Univ 

Currier  A  Ives,  American  lithographers  and  print 
publishers,  whose  prints  of  contemporary  scenes 
and  eventH  of  American  life  over  the  last  two  thirds 
of  the  19th  cent  have  now  become  scarce  and 
much-sought-after  collectors'  items  Nathaniel 
Currier  (1813-88),  born  in  lloxbury,  Mass, 
founded  tne  business  in  New  York  c  ity  in  1835, 
and  in  I860  he  took  into  partnership  J  Merntt 
Ivos,  an  artist  After  1857  their  prints  all  bore  the 
legend  Currier  &  Ives  Currier  retired  in  1880, 
but  his  son,  William,  continued  in  the  bufiness  with 
Ives  See  H  T  Peters,  Cumer  <fe  Ives,  Prmtmakers 
to  the  Armncan  People  (1929;  special  ed  ,  1942),  F 
A  Connmgham,  Cumer  &  Ives  Prints  an  Illus- 
trated Check  List  (1949) 

Curry,  Jabez  Lamar  Monroe,  1826-1903,  American 
educator,  b  Lincoln  co  ,  Oa ,  grad  Univ  of 
Georgia,  1843  He  studied  law  at  Harvard  and 
later  became  a  member  of  the  Alabama  legislature, 
of  Congress  (1857-01),  and  of  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress (1861-64)  After  the  Civil  War,  Curry  served 
as  president  of  Howard  College  (1865-68),  as  pro- 
fessor of  Knglish  and  public  law  at  Richmond  Col- 
lege (1868-81),  and  as  U  S  minister  to  Spam 
(1886-88)  After  1881,  as  administrative  agent 
of  the  Peabody  Fund  for  Southern  Education, 
Currv  established  state  normal  schools  and  fostered 
better  rural  sc  hools  throughout  the  South,  further 
extending  his  work  after  1890  as  agent  of  tho 
Slater  fund  for  Negro  schools  He  became  (1901) 
supervising  director  of  the  Southern  Education 
Board  See  biography  by  E  A  Alderman  and  A 
C  Gordon  (1911),  study  by  J  P  Rue  (1949) 

Curry,  John  Steuart,  1897-1946,  American  painter, 
b  Dunavant,  Jefferson  co  ,  Kaunas  Ho  spent  his 
youth  on  his  father's  farm  In  1916  ho  entered  the 
Kansas  City  Art  Institute  and  later  studied  in  Chi- 
cago and  New  York  and  in  Paris  His  eatlv  paint- 
ings of  Kansas  life,  such  as  Baptism  in  Kansas, 
aroused  interest  by  their  simple  and  authentic  char- 
acter In  1932  Curry  traveled  with  Ringlmg 
Bi  others,  making  circus  sketches  One  of  the  re- 
sulting paintings  is  his  Flying  Cadonas  (Whitney 
Mus  ,  New  York)  In  193.3  his  painting  Tornado 
(Hackley  Art  Gall ,  Muskegon,  Mich  )  won  him  an 
award  and  wide  recognition  After  serving  as  in- 
structor in  the  Art  Students  League  of  New  York, 
Curry  was  appointed  artist  m  residence  at  the  Univ 
of  Wisconsin  m  1936  In  addition  to  his  oil  paint- 
ings m  numerous  galleries  and  private  collections, 
Curry  is  known  foi  his  murals  m  the  high  schools  of 
Norwalk  and  Westport,  Conn  ,  the  Dept  of  Justice 
Building,  Washington,  D  C  ,  and  the  statehouse, 
Topeka,  Kansas  See  L  E  Sohmeokebier,  John 
Steuart  Curry's  Pageant  of  America  (1943) 

curry  [Malayalam],  condiment  much  used  in  India 
and  the  East  generally,  in  combination  with  rice, 
meat,  and  a  vanety  of  other  dishes,  and  therefore 
called  the  salt  of  the  Orient  It  is  compounded  of 
such  spices  as  turmeric,  fenugreek,  ginger,  black 
and  cayenne  pepper,  coriander,  and  caraway  When 
the  pungent  leaf  of  an  East  Indian  tree  of  the  rue 
family  is  included,  the  curry  powder  is  used  not 
only  as  a  stimulating  flavor,  but  as  a  remedy  for 
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dyspepsia  and  diarrhea.  Curry  paste  is  made  from 
the  slightly  acid,  jolly  like  pulp  of  the  tamarind 
pod,  combined  with  a  variety  of  spices, 
cursive :  see  PALEOGRAPHY 

Cursor  Mundi  (kar'sor  mttn'dl)  [Latin, -courier  of 
the  world,  intended  to  moan  course  of  the  world],  a 
long  13th-century  English  poem  giving  the  history 
of  the  world  from  a  theological  point  of  view,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  It  is  written  in  the 
northern  dialect,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
records  of  the  English  of  the  period  It  has  been 
edited  by  the  Early  English  Texte  Society 
Curtea-de-Arges  (kot>r'taa-da-,tr'zhesh),  town 
(pop  9,180),  S  central  Rumania,  in  Walachia,  of 
which  it  was  once  the  capital  Its  cathedral,  built 
in  tho  16th  cent  m  Byzantine  ntvle,  became  the 
burial  place  of  the  kings  of  Rumania 
Curtin,  Andrew  Gregg,  1817-94,  Civil  War  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  b  Center  co  ,  Pa  Having  vigor- 
ously devoted  himself  to  politics,  Curtin  in  I860 
was  nominated  for  governor  in  hope  that  he  would 
swing  the  pivotal  Pennsylvania  to  Lincoln  As 
governor  he  rallied  the  state  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union  His  popularity  returned  him  to  office  in 
1863  by  a  large  majority  Ho  was  considered  for 
Vice  President  in  1868,  but  after  the  nomination 
went  to  Schuyler  Colfax,  Grant  appointed  (1869) 
him  minister  to  Russia,  where  he  served  three  years 
His  popularity  in  the  Republican  party  was  lost 
when  he  supported  Horace  Groeley  for  President 
in  1872,  and  later  he  went  over  to  the  Democratic 
party  and  served  (1881-87)  in  Congress  as  a  Demo- 
crat See  William  II  Egle,  ed  ,  Andrew  Gregg  Cur- 
tin (1895),  W  B  Hesseltine,  Lincoln  and  the  War 
Governors  (1946) 

Curtin,  John,  1885-1945,  Australian  prime  minister 
(194J  45)  A  labor-union  secretary,  he  edited 
(1917-28)  a  labor  weekly  and  was  later  a  member 
of  tho  lower  house— from  1928  to  1941,  except  for 
three  jears  He  became  Labour  part\  leader  As 
waitime  prime  minister,  he  vigorously  organized 
the  defense  of  Australia  in  the  Second  World  War. 
and  though  he  worked  closely  with  the  United 
States,  he  also  helped  plan  closer  <  oopc  ration 
within  the  Butish  Empire  Ho  died  in  office. 
Curtis,  Benjamin  Robbing,  1809-74,  American  ju- 
rist, Associate  Justice  of  tho  US  Supreme  Court 
(1851-57),  b  Watertown,  Mass,  grad  Harvard, 
1829  After  studvmg  law  at  Harvard,  he  practiced 
at  Northfiold,  Mass  ,  and  served  several  terms  in 
the  state  legislature  He  wrote  one  of  the  two 
dissenting  opinions  in  the  DH&D  SCOTT  CASK 
One  of  tho  nation's  leading  lawyers  lie  was  (hiof 
counsel  to  Andrew  Johnson  at  the  President's 
impeachment  trial  See  biography  b\  his  son  B  R 
Curtis  (1S79),  which  includes  a  memoir  by  G  T 
Curtis 

Curtis,  Charles,  1860  1936,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  (1929- 3  J)  He  was  born  on  Indian 
land  now  included  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  his  mother 
was  half  Kansa  Indian  Admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1881,  he  practiced  in  Topeka  and  was  county 
attornev  (1884-88)  of  Shawnee  co  1  le  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  (1893-1907) 
and  later  of  the  Senate  (1907-13,  1915  29)  He 
was  elec  ted  Vice  President  on  the  Republican  tick- 
et, serving  with  Herbert  Hoover 
Curtis,  Cyrus  Hermann  Kotzschmar,  1850-1933, 
American  publisher  and  philanthropist,  b  Port- 
land, Maine  He  began  work  as  a  newsboy  at  the 
age  of  12  Aftei  working  m  Boston  from  1869,  he 
went  to  Philadelphia  in  1876,  woi  ked  on  the  Phila- 
delphia Press,  and,  with  financial  backing,  started 
a  periodical,  the  Tribune  and  Farmer,  a  section  of 
which  lator  developed  (1883)  into  the  I^du*'  Home 
Journal  Curtis  founded  (1890)  the  Cuitis  Pub- 
lishing Company  and  m  1897  purchased  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post,  which,  with  his  editor  George 
Horace  Lonmei,  he  built  up  to  a  position  of  em- 
inence Country  Gentleman  was  bought  in  19 1 1 ,  and 
in  1913  he  purchased  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  This  was  tho  first  of  his  nowspapei  ven- 
tures Among  others  purchased  were  the  Phila- 
delphia Press  (1920),  the  New  York  Kwning  Post 
(1924),  and  tho  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (19.30)  Cur- 
tis gave  large  sums  to  many  colleges,  hospitals,  and 
ohai  ities  See  E  W  Bok,  A  Man  from  Maine  (1923). 
Curtis,  George  Ticknor,  1812-94,  American  lawyer 
and  writer,  b  Watertown,  Mass,  grad  Harvard, 
1832  He  studied  at  Harvard  Law  School  and,  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1836,  practiced  in  Boston  and 
(after  1862)  m  New  York  city,  becoming  a  highly 
successful  patent  attorney  Curtis  sctved  in  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  (1840-43)  and  as  U  S 
commissioner  at  Boston  under  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Act  of  1860  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  abolitionists 
by  returning  (1852)  a  runaway  Nogro,  Thomas 
Sims,  to  slavery  He  was,  however,  one  of  the  de- 
fense counsel  m  the  DREI>  SCOTT  CASE,  heard  by 
the  U  S  Supreme  Court  at  a  time  when  his  older 
brother,  Benjamin  R.  CURTIS,  was  on  that  bench 
Closely  associated  with  Daniel  Webster,  ho  was 
one  of  the  no-called  "Cotton  Whigs"  who  became 
Democrats  He  wrote  a  memoir  of  his  brother 
(1879),  biographies  of  Daniel  Webster  (1870)  and 
James  Buchanan  (1883),  and  many  legal  treatises 
His  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Close  of  the  Cwtf  War  (Vol.  I,  1889,  Vol  II, 
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ed.  by  J  C.  Clayton,  1896),  Iu8  most  notable  work, 
is  the  classic  Federahbt  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution 

Curtis,  George  William,  1824-92,  American  author, 
editor,  orator,  and  reformer,  b  Providence,  R.I 
An  admirer  of  Emerson  and  once  a  student  at 
Brook  Farm,  Curtis  carried  unusually  high  ideals 
into  public  life  As  an  author  notable  m  his  time, 
he  wrote  travel  books,  such  as  Nile  Notes  of  a  Ho- 
wadji  (1861),  essays,  and  magazine  articles  Prue 
and  I  (1856),  his  most  famous  work,  was  a  series  of 
gentle  essays  repubhshed  from  Putnam's  Magazxtie 
For  over  40  years  he  conducted  "From  the  Editor'^ 
Easy  Chair"  for  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine 
Both  as  a  distinguished  orator  and  as  political  ed- 
itor of  Harptr's  Weekly  after  1863,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  public  service,  first  championing  the  anti- 
slavery  cause  and  lator  piomoting  civil  service 
reform,  woman  suffrage,  and  clean  politics  In  1890 
he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  New  York  Univ 
after  long  service  on  tho  board  of  regents  See 
biography  by  Edward  Caiy  (1894) 
Curtis,  Harvey  Lincoln,  1875-,  American  physicist, 
b  Mason,  Mic  h  ,  grad  Univ  of  Michigan  (Ph  B  , 
1900)  He  joined  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards m  1907.  serving  as  head  pin  sieist  from  1928 
to  1946  His  c  hief  work  has  been  research  111  elec  - 
tritity  and  in  ballistic  s 

Curtis,  Samuel  Ryan,  1805-66,  Union  general  m  tho 
Civil  Wai,  b  Clinton  co  ,  N  Y  ,  grad  West  Point, 
18.31  Resigning  from  tho  U  S  army  in  1832,  Curtis 
became  a  lawyei  and  later  an  engineer  in  Ohio, 
served  m  the  Mexican  War,  and  resumed  engineer- 
ing work  in  Iowa  and  Missouri  In  1856  he  wan 
olected  to  Congress  from  Iowa,  resigning  in  1801 
to  become  a  Union  brigadier  general  At  PBA  RiDUb 
(1862)  he  won  a  decisive  victory  wluch  brought  him 
a  major  generate  y  Ho  commanded  the  Dept  of 
Missouu  (1862-63),  tho  Dept  of  Kansas  (1864-G5), 
and  the  Dept  of  the  Noithwest  (1865)  His  laM 
services  (1865-66)  were  m  negotiating  treaties  with 
the  Indiana  and  m  leporting  on  the  construction  of 
the  now  Union  Pacific  RR 

Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  in  Philadelphia,  coeduca- 
tional, founded  1924  by  Maiy  Louise  Curtis  Bok 
(later  Mrs  Efrem  Zunbalist)  and  named  for  her 
father,  Cyrus  Curtis  The  institute  operates  en- 
tirely ou  a  scholarship  basis,  with  a  faculty  made 
up  print  ipally  of  conceit  artists  The  library  in- 
cludes the  Burroll  collection  of  Wagneriana. 
Curtiss,  Glenn  Hammond,  1878-1930,  American  in- 
ventor and  pioneer  in  aviation,  b  Hammotidsport, 
N  Y  He  opened  a  bic  v<  le  shop  whu  h  he  turned 
into  a  motorc  3  c  le  factory  as  his  light  Curtiss 
engines  for  motorc\<  les  began  to  attract  attention 
He  was  one  of  tho  members  of  Alexander  Graham 
Bell's  Aerial  Experiment  Association  (1907-9),  and 
with  planes  built  in  this  period  he  began  in  1908 
to  give  the  first  public  flights  in  America,  the  work 
of  the  Wright  brothers  still  being  conducted  se- 
cretlj  In  1909  he  established  the  first  flying  school 
in  America  His  greatest  triumph  was  the  then 
daring  and  spectacular  flight  fiom  Albany  to  New 
York  city  m  1910  to  win  tho  $10,000  New  York 
World  prize  B\  1912  he  had  developed  his  "flying 
boat  "or  seaplane  In  1 91  b  he  organised  the  Curtiss 
Aeroplane  and  Motor  Corp  ,  which  built  man.\ 
planes  for  the  Allied  nations  and,  after  1917,  for 
the  United  States  Curtisa  continued  to  contribute 
radical  improvements  in  design  of  both  planes  and 
motors  Ins  Wasp  planes  were  especially  success- 
ful, as  were  also  his  NC  (Na\^  -Curtiss)  seaplanes, 
one  of  which,  the  NC-4,  achieved  the  first  crossing 
of  the  Atlantic-  (1919)  See  biography  by  Clara 
Studor  (1937) 

Curtius,  Ernst  (cmst'  koor'tse6t>»),  1814-96,  Ger- 
man archaeologist  and  historian  He  secured  for 
Germany  the  exclusive  right  of  excavating  at 
OLYMPIA,  Greece,  and  taught  at  the  universities  of 
Gottingen  and  Berlin  His  works  include  History 
of  Greece  (1857  61,  Eng  tr  ,  5  vols  ,  1868-73) 
curvature  of  the  spine,  abnormal  cuivea  of  the  spinal 
column  resulting  in  deformity  Lateral  curvature 
(s( oliosia)  occ  urs  more  frequently  than  forward 
curvature  (lordosis)  or  backward  curvature  (kv- 
phosis)  Scoliosis  is  usually  associated  with  rota- 
tion of  tho  vertebrae  Spinal  c  urvature  has  a  num- 
ber of  causes,  eg,  faultv  posture,  congenital  fac- 
tors, pathological  bony  changes  (as  in  rickets  and 
decah  ific  ation  or  ostoomalacia  of  the  vertebrae), 
infantile  parahsis.  and  tuberculosis  Treatment 
consists  of  corrective  exercises,  c  orrec  tivc  supports 
or  appliances,  and  surgen  (partu  ularl>  in  cases  of 
marked  deformity  in  adolescence) 
curve,  in  mathematics,  a  line  no  part  of  which  is 
straight  Sometimes  a  cur\e  is  considered  to  bo 
any  one-dimensional  collection  of  points,  thus  in- 
cluding tho  straight  line  as  a  special  kind  of  curve 
In  analytic  geometry  the  plane  curve  is  considered 
chiefly  "as  the  graph  of  an  equation  or  function, 
and  the  properties  of  curves  are  seen  to  depend 
largely  on  the  degree  of  the  equation  m  the  case  of 
algebraic  cun  OH  (\  e  ,  * urves  with  algebraic  equa- 
tions) or  on  the  partu  ular  function  in  the  case  of 
transcendental  curves  (i  o  ,  curves  whose  equations 
are  not  algebraic)  For  examples  of  plane  curves, 

See    CIRCLE,    ELLIPSE,    HYPERBOLA,    PARABOLA       A 

twisted  or  skew  curve  is  one  which  does  not  ho 
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CURWENSVILLE 

all  m  one  plane,  e  g  ,  the  helix,  a  curve  having  the 
shape  of  a  wire  spring 

Curwensville  (kur'wnizvn*),  industrial  borough 
(pop  3,422),  W  central  Pa  ,  on  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Suaquehanna  and  SW  of  C'loarfield,  settled 
o  1800,  me  c  1832  It  produces  brick,  sandstone, 
clay,  and  leather 

Curzola,  Yugoslavia  see  KORCUH 
Curzon,  George  Nathaniel,  1st  Marquess  Curzon  of 
Kedleston  (kur'zun),  1850-1925,  British  statesman; 
son  of  the  4th  Baron  Scarsdale  (whom  he  succeeded 
m  1916)  He  showed  early  brilliance  m  politics 
and  was  undersecretary  of  state  for  India  (1891- 
92)  and  undersecretary  for  foieign  affairs  (1895- 
98)  Travels  in  Asia  resulted  in  several  books — 
Russia  m  Central  Asia  (1889),  Persia  and  the  Per- 
sian Question  (1892),  and  Problems  of  the  Far  East 
(1894)  As  vicerov  of  India  (1899-1905),  he  vig- 
orously undertook  administrative  reform  there, 
and  his  greatest  a<  hievemonts  were  pacification  of 
the  northwest  border  and  encouragement  of  higher 
education  Some  of  his  brusque  actions  aroused 
antagonism,  and  he  resigned  after  a  quarrel  with 
Lord  Kitchener,  commander  of  the  army  in  India, 
who  was  supported  bv  the  home  government  Back 
m  England,  he  was  an  able  e  hancellor  of  Oxford, 
was  made  Earl  Curzon  of  Kedloston  in  1911  (raised 
to  marquess  1921),  and  became  a  prominent  Con- 
servative as  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  loid 
privy  seal  (1915-16),  and  as  foreign  secretary 
(1919-24)  He  presided  over  the  Lausanne  Con- 
ference of  1922-23  and  expressed  strong  disapprov- 
al of  French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  and  other 
French  measures  in  Germany  He  paved  the  way 
for  the  Dawes  Plan  settlement  of  reparations  See 
official  biography  by  Lord  Ronaldshav  (1928) 
Cusa,  Alexander  John  sec  CUZA,  ALEXANDER 
JOHN 

Cusa,  Nicholas  of   see  NICHOLAS  OF  Cus\. 
Cusco,  Peru  see  Cuzco 

Cuah  (kush)  1  Asiatu  nation,  perhaps  the  same 
as  one  of  similar  name  in  E  Mesopotamia  flounsh- 
mg  t  1500  B  C  Gen  108,  1  Chron  1  10  2  Ben- 
jamite  opposed  to  David  Ps  7,  title  3  All  other 
biblical  references  to  Cush  are  for  Ethiopia,  i  e  , 
roughly  the  present  Anglo- Kg}  ptian  Sudan  Com- 
pare, in  this  regard,  the  genealogies  of  the  eponymn 
of  various  nations,  ae  cording  to  whie  h  Cush  was 
Ham's  son  Gen  10  6,  1  Chron  1  8 
Cushan  (ku'shan),  obscure  name  m  Hab  37  Some 
identify  it  with  the  Asiatic  01  the  African  Cush 
Cushi  (kQ'shl)  [Heb.-Cuslnte]  1  Mes^ongei  of 
Joab  2  Saui  18  19-33  2  Ancestor  of  one  of  Jehoi- 
akim's  courtiers  Jer  36  14  3  Zephamah's  father 
Zeph  1  1 

Gushing,  Caleb  (kdo'shmg) .  1800-1879,  American 
statesman,  b  Salisbury,  Mass,  grad  Harvard, 
1817  For  some  years  he  devoted  himself  to  law 
and  to  writing  political  essa\s  Service  in  the 
Massachusetts  state  legislature  was  followed  by 
four  terms  in  Congress  (1835-43)  Ho  loyally  sup- 
ported William  II  Harrison,  and  after  Harrison's 
death  he  remained  a  Whig  and  chose  to  stand  by 
John  Tyler  rather  than  follow  Henry  Clay  in  his 
opposition  program  As  the  first  American  com- 
missioner to  China,  Cushing  negotiated  (1844)  the 
Treaty  of  Wanghia  providing  for  the  opening  of 
the  ports  of  China  to  US  tiade  He  continued 
prominent  in  politics,  engineered  (1852)  the  nomi- 
nation of  Franklin  Pierce  it  the  Democratic  con- 
vention of  1852,  and  served  efficiently  as  Pierce's 
Attorney  General  (1853-57)  When  Stephen  A 
Douglas  was  nominated  (1860)  for  President,  Cush- 
ing led  the  Democrats  who  nominated  J  C  Breck- 
inndge  Secession  convinced  him  that  conciliation 
was  impossible,  and  lie  supported  Lincoln,  there- 
after remaining  Republic  an  He  later  ac  ted  (187 1- 
72)  as  counsel  for  the  United  States  at  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  Alabama  Claims  and  was  (1874-77) 
minister  to  Spain  See  biography  by  Claude  M 
Fuess  (1923) 

Cushing,  Frank  Hamilton,  1857-1900,  American 
ethnologist  and  archaeologist,  b  North  East,  Pa 
Associated  with  the  U  S  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
from  1879,  he  was  an  authority  on  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians, especially  the  Zum  He  lived  among  the 
Zum  for  three  years,  was  adopted  into  the  tribe, 
wrote  several  books  on  them,  and  translated  Zuhi 
Folk  Tales  (1901)  In  1890  he  investigated  remains 
of  lake  dwellings  111  the  Florida  Keys 
Cashing,  Harvey  Williams,  1869-1939,  American 
neurosurgeon,  o  Cleveland,  grad  Yale  (B  A  , 
1891),  M  D  Harvard,  1895  Associated  with 
Johns  Hopkins  (1896-1912),  Harvard  (1912-32), 
and  Yale  (1933-37),  he  was  noted  for  his  great  con- 
tributions to  surgery  of  the  brain  and  also  as  teach- 
er and  as  author  For  his  life  of  Sir  William  Osier 
he  won  the  1925  Pulitzer  Prise  m  biography 
Among  his  other  works  are  a  famous  treatise  on  the 
pituitary  body,  Tumors  of  the  Nercus  Acusticus 
(1917),  Intracramal  Tumours  (1932),  and  the  auto- 
biographical From  a  Surgeon's  Journal,  1915-1918 
(1938)  See  biographies  by  J  F.  Fulton  (1946)  and 
E  H  Thomson  (1950) 

Gushing,  Luther  Stearns,  1803-56,  American  lawyer, 
b  Lunenhurg,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard  Law  School, 
1826  Hw  best-known  woik  i«  his  short  Manual 
of  Parliamentary  Practice  (1844,  many  later  edi- 


tions), usually  known  as  Cushing' t  Manual,  It  is 
still  used  ui  the  United  States  m  conducting  meet- 
ings and  legislative  activities  Cushing's  fuller 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  Elements  of  the  Law  and 
Practice  of  Legislative  Assemblies  (1856).  He  also 
wrote  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Roman  Law 
(1854) 

Cushing,  William  Barker,  1842-74,  Union  naval 
hero  in  the  Civil  War,  b  Delafield,  Wis  ,  educated 
at  Annapolis  Cushing  became  noted  for  a  series 
of  daredevil  exploits,  particularly  foi  his  sinking  of 
the  Confederate  ram  Albemarle  at  Plymouth,  N  C  , 
in  Oct ,  1864 

Cushmg  (koo'shlng),  city  (pop  7,703),  central  Okla  , 
near  the  Cimarron  river  SW  of  Tulsa,  settled  1892, 
me  as  a  town  1894,  as  a  city  1913  It  is  the 
trading  and  industrial  centei  of  a  farm  and  oil- 
producing  area 

Cushite  (ku'shtt),  group  of  Hamitic  languages, 
spoken  S  of  Egypt  See  LANGUAGE  (table) 
Cushman,  Charlotte  Saunders  (koosh'miln),  1816- 
76,  American  actress,  b  Boston,  Mass  The  loss  of 
her  singing  voice  turned  her  from  opera  to  drama, 
and  in  1835  she  pla\ed  Lady  Macbeth  at  Now  Or- 
leans This  role  and  Queen  Katharine  in  Shak- 
spero's  Henry  the  Eighth  wore  alwavs  her  greatest 
triumphs,  but  she  was  popular  in  such  melodra- 
matic parts  as  Meg  Morrihes  m  an  adaptation  of 
Sc-ott's  Guy  Mannenng  and  in  her  portrayals  of 
male  characters  such  as  Romeo,  Hamlet,  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  Claude  Melnotte  Her  appearances 
in  England  in  1845-49  were  a  great  success  She 
had  a  powerful  voice  and  a  regal  beaung  See 
biographies  by  Emma  Stebbins  (1878),  Lawrence 
Barrett  (1889),  and  W  T  Price  (1894) 
Cushman,  George  Hewitt,  1814-76,  American  mini- 
ature painter  and  engraver,  b  Wmdham,  Conn 
He  was  known  as  an  illustrator  and  as  an  engraver 
of  bank  notes  and  bookplates  His  miniatures 
were  highly  prized 

Cushman,  Pauline,  1835-93,  Union  spv  m  the  Civil 
War,  b  New  Orleans  She  lived  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich  ,  before  becoming  an  actress  at  18  in  New 
York  citv  In  1863  she  was  banished  to  Confed- 
erate lines  as  a  supposed  Southern  sympathiser, 
when  in  reahU  she  had  already  performed  valuable 
services  for  Union  intelligence  in  Louisville*  and 
Nashville  Captured  with  compromising  papers 
upon  her,  she  was  taken  to  Gen  Braxton  Bragg's 
headquarters,  court-martialed,  and  sentenced  to 
be  hanged  However,  in  Bragg's  hastv  departure' 
(June,  1863)  from  Shelhyville,  Tenn  ,  she  was  left 
behind  and  was  thus  able,  for  the  last  time,  to  help 
the  Union  cause  with  information  about  Confed- 
erate strength  arid  plans  Dressed  in  a  Federal 
uniform,  she  lectured  afterwards  about  her  experi- 
ences Her  later  life  was  unhappy,  and  she  died  a 
HUH  ide  in  San  Franc  isc  o 

Cushny,  Arthur  Robertson  (kush'ne),  186b-192b, 
Scottish  physic  mn  and  pharmacologist.  He  cnine 
to  the  United  States  and  was  professor  at  the  Umv 
of  Michigan  (1893-1905)  Returning  to  Britam, 
he  taught  at  the  universities  of  London  (1905-18) 
and  Aberdeen  (1918-25)  He  studied  the  action  of 
digitalis  on  the  heart,  the  secretion  of  urine,  tho 
effects  of  optical  isomers,  and  the  correlation  of 
certain  heart  symptoms  with  auricular  fibi illation 
His  works  include  A  Text-Book  of  Pharmacology 
and  Therapeutics  (1899,  13th  ed  ,  Pharmacology 
and  Therapeutics,  1947) 
custard  apple  see  PA  PAW 

Custer,  George  Armstrong,  1839-76,  b  New  Rum- 
ley,  near  Cadiz,  Ohio,  grad  West  Point,  1861  He 
immediately  saw  ac  tion  in  the  Civil  War  at  tho 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  then  distinguished 
himself  as  a  member  of  Gen  G  B  McClellan's 
staff  m  the  Peninsular  campaign  Custer  was 
made  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers  m  June, 

1863  (he  was  the  youngest  general  in  the  Union 
arm> ) .  and  abl>  led  a  cavalry  brigade  in  the  Gettys- 
burg campaign    He  bee  aine  a  national  celebrity  m 

1864  for  his  fighting  under  Gen    P   H   Sheridan  in 
the  gieat  cavalry  battle  at  Yellow  Tavern  and  in 
Sheridan 'a  Shenandoah  Vallev  campaign,  especially 
at  Winchester     Made  a  divisional  commander  in 
Oct  ,  18G4,  he  defeated  Gen   Thomas  L    Rosser  at 
Woodstock  (Oct    9,   1864)      After  dispersing  the 
remnants  of  Gen    Jubal  A    Earlv's  command  at 
Waynesboro  on  March  2,  1865,  he  was  in  the  ad- 
vance in  pursuit  of  Lee's  army  beyond  Richmond 
Custer  received  the  Confederate  flag  of  truce,  was 
present  at  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court- 
house, and  was  promoted  major  general  of  volun- 
teers   His  record  (he  had  also  been  brevetted  a 
major  general  in  the  regular  army),  considering 
his  youth,  was  one  of  the  most  spectacular  of  the 
war    In  the  reorganization  of  the  US  army  after 
the  war  Custer  was  assigned  to  the  7th  Cavalry 
with  tho  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  and  he  re- 
mained the  acting  commander  of  this  regiment 
until  his  death     In  18b7  he  was  court-martialed 
and  set  down  for  leaving  his  command  at  Fort 
Wallace,  Kansas,  without  permission,  but  in  Sept , 
1868,  he  was  reinstated,  mostly  through  the  efforts 
oi  Sheridan,  with  whom  he  had  always  been  a  prime 
favorite     In  massacring  the  Cheyenne  and  their 
allies  at  the  battle  of  the  Wasluta  (Nov  ,  1868)  he 
was  accused  of  abandoning  a  small  detachment  of 


his  m«n,  who  were  annihilated  by  the  Indians  He 
served  on  the  Yellowstone  in  Dakota  Territory 
(1873)  and  in  1874  commanded  the  expedition  into 
the  Black  Hills  which  led  to  renewed  hostilities 
with  the  Sioux.  In  the  comprehensive  campaign 
against  the  Sioux  planned  in  1876,  Custer 's  regi- 
ment was  detailed  to  the  column  under  the  com- 
manding general,  Alfred  H  Terry,  that  marched 
from  Bismarck  to  the  Yellowstone  At  the  mouth 
of  tho  Rosebud,  Terry  sent  Custer  forward  to  lo- 
cate the  enemy  while  he  marched  on  to  join  the 
column  under  Gen  John  Gibbon  Custer  discov- 
ered the  Indian  encampment  on  the  Little  Bighorn 
on  June  25  and  decided  to  attack  at  once  despite 
the  great  number  of  Indians,  most  of  whom  lay 
concealed  m  ravines  He  divided  his  regiment  into 
three  parts,  sending  two  of  them,  under  Major 
Marcus  A  Reno  and  Capt  Frederick  W  Benfceen, 
to  attack  farther  upstream,  while  he  himself  led 
the  third  (over  200  men)  in  a  direct  chaigc  Tho 
Indians  killed  them  to  a  man  Rono  and  Bentoen 
were  themselves  kept  on  the  defensive,  and  not 
until  Torrv '«  arrival  was  the  extent  of  the  tragedy 
known  The  men  (except  Custer,  whoso  remains 
were  remteried  at  West  Point),  were  buried  on  the 
battlefield,  now  a  national  monument  in  Montana 
Custer's  spec  tacular  death  made  him  a  popular  but 
remtroveisittl  hero,  still  the  subject  of  dispute 
Custer,  who  was  a  Demociat,  had  placed  himself 
on  President  U  S  Grant's  blacklist  by  forthnght- 
ly  testifying  against  Sec  rotary  oi  War  William  W 
Belknap,  accused  of  taking  bribes  from  Indian 
post  traders  Anxious  to  reap  a  large  measure  of 
glory  for  himself  alone  and  thereby  offset  Grant's 
hostility,  he  ordered  the  foolhardy  attac  k — thus 
runs  one  theory  Considering  Custer's  immodest, 
not  to  say  arrogant,  character,  it  is  not  an  im- 
probable one  Custer  wrote  My  Life  on  the  Plains 
(1874),  arid  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Bacon  Custer, 
1842  1933,  who  devoted  much  of  her  life  to 
upholding  his  memory,  wrote  Hoots  and  Saddle* 
(1885),  Tenting  on  the  Plains  (1887),  and  Following 
the  Guidon  (1890)  See  also  biogiaptuos  b>  F  S 
Dollonbaugh  (1917),  Frazier  Hunt  (1928),  and  F 
F  Van  de  Water  (1934),  W  A  Graham,  The  Story 
of  the  Little  liio  Horn  Custer's  Last  Fight  (1926, 
2d  ed  ,  1941),  Charles  A  Wmdolph,  /  Fought  ttnth 
Custer  (as  told  to  Frazior  Hunt  and  Robert  Hunt, 
1947),  Marguerite  Mormgton,  ed  ,  The  Custtr 
Story  the  Life  and  Intimate  Li  tiers  of  General 
George  A  Custer  and  His  Wife,  Elizabeth  (1950) 

Custer,  city  (pop  1,845,  alt  5,301  ft),  co  beat  of 
Cubter  co  ,  SW  S  Dak  ,  SSW  of  Rapid  City  Old- 
est town  in  the  Black  Hills,  it  was  laid  out  in  1875 
as  Stonewall  after  gold  was  disc  overed  near  by  and 
was  soon  renamed  for  G  A  Custer  It  has  an  ac  tive 
tourist  trade  and  in  in  a  mining,  timber,  and  live- 
stock region  Near  by  are  Ouster  State  Park,  Wind 
Cave  National  Park,  Jewel  Cave  and  I'ossil  Cycacl 
national  monuments,  llainey  Peak,  and  Mt  Rush- 
more  National  Memorial 

Custer  Battlefield  National  Monument  see  LITTLB 
BIOHOBN,  river 

Custme,  Adam  Philippe,  comte  de  (udiV  fflep'  kdt' 
dti  kustcm'),  1740-94,  French  general  He  reived 
in  the  Seven  Years  Wai  and  the  American  Revo- 
lution Elected  to  the  States-General  (17S9).  he 
latei  took  up  arms  in  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY 
WARS  His  failuie  in  the  campaign  of  1793  led  to 
accusations  of  tieason  and  ho  was  guillotined 

Custis,  George  Washington  Parke,  1781-1857,  Amer- 
ican dramatist,  b  Mt  Airy,  Md  ,  educated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Punceton)  He  was  the 
grandson  of  Martha  Washington,  and,  adopted  by 
Washington,  he  giew  up  at  Mt  Veinon  and  Income 
hen  to  pait  of  the  Washington  estate  Chieliy  a 
planter  and  an  active  promoter  of  aguculture,  ho 
also  wrote  several  plays  produced  in  American  the- 
aters in  the  second  quarter  of  tho  19th  cent  ,  notably 
The  Indian  Prophtsy  (1827),  Pocahonias  (1830), 
and  The  Railroad  (1830)  His  daughter,  Mary, 
mained  Robert  E  LKK, 

custom  refets  to  those  group  patterns  of  habitual 
behavior  which  tend  to  be  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  another  Custom  is  enfoued  by  in- 
formal sanctions  which  require  some  degree  of 
conformity  from  the  members  of  a  society  As 
soc  tal  habits,  such  patterns  are  strengthened  by 
repetition,  but  ultimately  they  are  characterised 
only  by  their  duration  For  example,  certain  fash- 
ions may,  at  a  given  time,  dominate  a  culture  and 
yet  unaccountably  fail  to  become  "customary," 
i  e  ,  become  embodied  in  its  tradition 

customs,  government  taxes  on  imports  or  exports 
Such  taxes  have  been  uwed  by  governments  from 
ancient  times  Originally  the>  were  payments  for 
the  use  of  the  facilities  of  poitt*  and  markets  where 
collected,  and  they  were  levied  at  any  important 
trade  centei,  regardless  of  whether  the  goods  had 
been  taxed  previously  within  the  same  country 
In  the  18th  and  19th  cent  they  came  to  be  levied 
only  at  the  boundary  of  a  country,  and  internal 
customs  have  now  given  way  to  excise.  There  are 
two  common  types  of  duties — specific  duty,  a  tax 
levied  on  the  quantity,  whether  by  weight,  meas- 
ure, or  number,  of  the  goods,  and  ad  valorem  duty, 
a  percentage  of  the  price  The  ad  valorem  duty  is 
preferable,  but  more  difficult  to  levy,  necessitating 
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complex  methods  to  determine  the  value  of  goods 
Specific  duties  are  best  applied  on  goods  compara- 
tively uniform  in  quality  and  value  and  for  pro- 
tectionist purposes  The  United  States  uses  both 
types  and  adds  a  mixed  class  Since  1922  the 
United  States  has  given  the  President  power  to 
change  rates  within  limits  to  meet  changing  trade 
conditions  Some  countries  have  sc  hedules  giving 
maximum  and  minimum  rates,  the  former  for  gen- 
eral use  and  the  latter  for  nations  giving  similar 
concessions  through  commercial  treaties  A  na- 
tion's whole  schedule  of  customs  duties,  or  TARIFF*, 
forms  the  basis  for  negotiating  such  treaties  Low 
preferential  rates  are  frequently  granted  by  recip- 
rocal tariff  treaties,  and  within  political  unions 
such  as  the  British  Empire  there  may  be  special 
low  rates  Although  customs  were  originally  mere- 
ly sources  of  government  revenue,  they  have  be- 
come a  means  of  raising  the  prices  of  foreign  goods 
to  give  home  manufac  turcrs  PHOTKCHON  Certain 
duties  are  designed  to  offset  DUMPING  Counter- 
vailing duties,  on  goods  given  a  bounty  by  the  ex- 
porting country  ,  offset  the  bounty  Compensatory 
duties  are  levied  on  manufactured  goods  to  offset 
those  levied  on  raw  materials  Few  countries  now 
levy  many  export  duties,  and  those  levied  are  en- 
tirely for  revenue  See  F  W  Taussig,  Free  Trade, 
the  Tariff,  and  Reciprocity  (1920),  B  A  Levett. 
Through  the  Customs  Maze  (1923),  P  W  Bidwell, 
Tariff  Policy  of  the  United  States  (1933)  A  C 
Pigou,  Protective  and  Preferential  Import  Duties 
(1935),  II  R  G  Greaves,  Raw  Materials  and  In- 
ternational Control  (1936) ,  R  C  Snyder,  The  \fost- 
Favored-Natwn  Clause  (1948) 

Custozza   (koostod'zn),  village,  Vonetia,   N  Italy, 
near  Verona     It  was  the  scene  of  an  Austrian 
victory  over  Sardinia  in  1848  (see  RISORGIMENTO) 
and  of  an  Austrian  victory  over  Italy  in  1866  (see 
AusTKO-Piuj»8i\N  WAR) 
Custrin   see  KUSTRIN 
cut   wee  WOUND 

Cut  Bank,  town  (pop  2,509),  co  scat  of  Glacier  co  , 
N  Mont ,  at  the  point  where  Cut  Bank  Creek  and 
Birch  Creek  form  the  Marias  river  arid  NW  of 
Groat  Falls     It  is  the  center  for  a  petroleum  and 
gas  field  and  has  an  oil  refinery     The  Blackfeet 
Indian  Reservation  is  west  of  the  town 
Cutch   see  KUTCH 
cutch   see  CATECHU 

Cuth  (kuth)  or  Cuthah  (ku'thu).  ancient  city  of 
Mesopotamia,  near  Babylon  The  inhabitants, 
when  settled  in  Snmana,  introduced  the  worship 
of  Nergal  In  later  times  the  Jews  called  the 
Sanmriaris  Cuthites  2  Kings  17  24,30 
Cuthbert,  Saint,  c  6J5-6S7,  Celtic  monk,  bishop  at 
Lindisfarne  (685-86)  He  spent  some  time  in  the 
monastery  at  Ripon  When  St  WILFRID  intro- 
duced the  Roman  c  ornputation  of  EABTER  there,  he 
left,  but  later  ho  accepted  the  change  Cuthbert 
preached  for  some  j  ears  in  his  native  Scotland  and 
to  the  Picts  of  Galloway  He  became  prior  at 
Lindmfarne  but  resigned  to  live  in  solitary  retreat 
on  Fame  Island  Nine  years  later,  with  great 
reluctance,  ho  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Bernic  m  at 
Lmdisfarno,  retiring  to  Fame  for  his  last  weeks 
His  relics  were  taken  to  the  c  athedral  at  DUKH  VM, 
where  they  have  been  tentatively  identified  Feast 
March  20  See  Beitram  Colgrave,  Two  Lives  of 
Saint  Cidhbert  (1940) 

Cuthbert,  city  (pop  J.447),  co  seat  of  Randolph  co  , 
SW  Ga  ,  S  of  Columbus,  me  1834  It  processes 
farm  products  and  manufactures  plywood  An- 
drew College  (junior,  tor  women)  is  here 
Cutler,  Manasseh  (mumVsu),  1742  1823,  \meruan 
clergyman,  scientist,  and  colonizer,  b  Kilhngly , 
Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  1765  A  student  of  both  law 
and  theology,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1767 
and  was  ordained  (1771)  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Hamilton,  Mass  He  also  studied 
medicine  and  became  a  practicing  physician  In 
science  Cutler  used  both  telescope  and  inn  roscope 
and  contributed  his  observations  to  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  S<  lenc  es, 
of  whu  h  he  was  a  member  His  botanic  al  papers, 
taken  together,  form  the  first  systematic  descrip- 
tion and  classification  of  New  England  flora  He 
aided  (1786)  in  forming  the  OHIO  COMPANY  OF 
Assort  VTES,  and  in  1787  he  was  sent  as  agent  to 
the  Continental  Congress  to  sec  ure  a  grant  of  land 
on  the  Ohio  river  for  settlement  By  skillful  lobby  - 
mg  he  succeeded  where  his  predecessor,  Samuel  II 
Parsons,  had  failed,  and  for  about  $80,000  the 
company  pui  chased  1,500,000  acres  While  at 
Congress,  Cutler  was  consulted  and  took  part  m 
framing  the  famous  ORDINANCE  OF  1787  In  1788 
he  drove  in  a  sulky  to  Ohio,  where  he  remained 
nearly  a  year  to  help  establish  the  settlement  at 
MAKIFTTA  He  was  (1801-5)  a  member  of  the 
US  House  of  Representatives,  but  declined  re- 
uommation  He  kept  up  a  large  correspondence 
and  a  full  diary  from  1765  to  his  death  He  wrote, 
m  addition  to  his  scientific  papers,  Description  of 
Ohio  (1787,  reprinted  1896)  See  W  P  Cutler  and 
J  P  Cutler,  Life,  Journals,  and  Correspondence  of 
Rev  Manasseh  Cutler  (1888) 

cutlery.  The  history  of  cutlet y  begins  with  the  shell 
and  the  sharp  flint  used  for  cutting  before  man 
made  tools  The  primitive  craft  of  chipping  flint 
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began  by  improving  naturally  sharp  edges  The 
chipped  flint  knives  of  the  Neolithic  period  show 
great  skill  Knives  wore  made  of  copper  and  bronze 
when  those  rnetals  came  into  use  Finally  steel  and 
alloys  of  steel  have  displaced  other  materials  for 
the  blades  of  instruments  for  cutting  The  primi- 
tive generalized  cutting  instrument  has  been  dif- 
ferentiated into  specialized  instruments  of  wide 
variety,  e  g ,  the  sword,  the  razor,  and  shears 
Table  knives  were  introduced  c  1600,  until  then, 
individuals  brought  to  the  table  their  own  knives, 
which  served  also  as  daggers  The  penknife  was 
originally  a  knife  for  pointing  quill  pens  The 
pocket  knife,  with  the  blade  folding  into  the  handle, 
was  invented  c  1600  The  cutler's  c  raft  or  industry, 
which  supplies  knife  sharpeners  and  steel  table 
forks  as  well  as  the  finer  cutting  tools,  was  long 
marked  by  the  successful  resistance  of  the  handi- 
craftsman to  mass  production  Small  shops,  with 
from  one  workman  to  a  half  dozen,  are  characteris- 
tic Handwork  is  requisite  for  some  operations 
and  is  adequate  for  all  Certain  loc  ahties  have  be- 
c  ome  know  n  for  the  excellence  of  their  c  utlery  The 
Toledo  blade  was  famous  when  the  sword  was  an 
important  weapon  Sohngen,  in  Germany,  and 
Sheffield,  in  England  have  been  noted  for  their 
c  utlery  since  the  Middle  Ages  The  l)est  knives  are 
forged  from  high-carbon  steel  Cheaper  grades  are 
beveled  from  steel  bars  thick  in  the  center  and 
tapering  toward  the  edges  or  are  stamped  from 
sheets  of  metal  In  hollow-ground  blades  the  sides 
are  concave  For  stamlesa  blades,  the  steel  is 
usually  partly  replaced  bv,  or  coated  with,  chromi- 
um Scissors  blades  commonly  are  either  cast  in 
molds  or  stamped  Most  razor  blades  are  die- 
stamped  See  L  J  Peet  and  L  E  Sater,  House- 
hold Equipment  (2d  ed  ,  1940) 
Cuttack  (kutilk'),  town  (pop  74,291),  E  central 
Onssa  state,  India,  founded  in  the  10th  cent  A  D 
Its  gold  and  silver  filagree  work  was  long  famous 
Today  Cuttack  is  an  important  trade  center 
Cutter,  Charles  Ammi,  1837-1903,  \mencan  li- 
brarian, b  Boston,  grad  Harvard,  1855  and  Har- 
vard Divinity  School.  1859  His  experience  in  cata- 
loguing the  library  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
led  him  to  prefer  hbrarianship  to  the  ministry,  and 
in  1860  he  he<  ame  assistant  to  the  librarian  of 
Harvard  As  librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum 
(1868-93)  he  was  a  pioneer  m  subject  cataloguing 
The  Athenaeum  catalogue  (5  vols  ,  1874-82)  served 
as  a  model  for  later  dictionary  catalogues  His 
Rule*  for  a  Dictionary  Catalog  (1875),  the  first  work 
of  its  kind,  yvent  through  four  editions  Cutter's 
system  of  classification,  Expansive  Classification 
(1891-93),  used  letters  of  the  alphabet  instead  of 
numbers  as  in  the  Dewev  decimal  system,  it  was 
the  basis  of  the  Library  of  Congress  classification 
Cutter  also  evolved  an  alphabetical  scheme  for 
arrangement  on  the  shelf  bv  author  From  1893 
until  his  death  he  wan  librarian  of  the  Forbes  Li- 
brary, Northampton,  Mass  See  biography  by  W 
P  Cutter,  his  nephew  (1931) 

Cutter,  George  Washington,  1801-65,  American 
poet,  b  Quebec,  Canada  He  lived  later  in  Indiana 
and  Kentucky  He  wiote  one  vigorous  battle  poem, 
included  in  liuena  Vista  and  Other  Poems  (1848), 
and  his  Sono  of  Steam  and  Other  Pormt  (1857)  is 
original  for  its  use  of  a  modern  theme 
cutter,  small,  one-masted  sailing  vessel,  with  a  rig 
similar  to  that  of  a  SLOOP  Cutterh  were  notable 
for  their  speed  and  from  1800  to  1830  were  used 
ui  service  between  England  and  France  Thev 
were  also  employed  to  pursue  smugglers,  their  easy 
handling  and  speed  fitting  them  admirably  for  the 
task  These  revenue  cutters  were  so  well  known 
that  the  name  was  applied  to  the  revenue  vessels 
even  after  steam  had  replaced  sails,  and  the  ves- 
sels of  the  coast  guard  are  c  ailed  c  utters  The  name 
cutter  is  also  used  for  a  heavy  rowboat  carried  on 
large  ships 

cutting,  pai  t  of  a  plant  stem,  leaf,  or  root  cut  off  and 
used  for  producing  a  new  plant  It  is  a  convenient 
and  inexpensive  method  of  propagation,  not  pos- 
sible for  all  plants  but  used  generally  for  grapes, 
c  hrysanthemums,  verbenas  (stern  c  uttmgs) ,  black- 
berries (loot  cuttings),  African  violets  (leaf  cut- 
tings), and  for  many  other  plants  Cuttings,  as 
.soon  as  made,  are  usually  placed  in  moist  sand, 
frequently  heated  from  below,  if  taken  in  the  fall, 
as  hardwood  cuttings  of  trees  or  shrubs,  they  are 
placed  in  unhoated  sand  over  winter  and  planted 
in  the  spring  The  word  cutting  alone  usually 
moans  stem  cutting,  tf»p  is  a  common  synonym 
cuttlefish,  marine  mollusk  of  warm  and  temperate 
coastal  waters  with  a  shield-shaped  body,  a  dis- 
tinct head  (with  well-developed  eyes),  and  10  arms 
It  has  an  internal  calcareous  plate  or  cuttlobone 
which  us  used  as  a  source  of  lane  for  c  age  birds  It 
is  used  also  m  making  abrasives  and  fertilizers  A 
glandular  ink  sac  secretes  sepia  which  is  ejected  to 
form  a  concealing  cloud  in  case  of  danger  When 
dried  the  secretion  is  made  into  the  sepia  used  by 
artists 

Cuttyhunk   see  ELIZABETH  ISLANDS 
cutworm,  the  larva  of  various  noctuid  or  owlet 
moths     The  eggs  are  laid  in  midsummer     They 
soon  hatch  into  larvae  which  feed  on  young  shoots 
and  roots    In  the  fall  the  larvae  go  underground, 
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emerging  the  next  spring  They  cut  the  stems  of 
young  plants  m  cultivated  faelds,  destroying  more 
than  they  devour  and  working  by  night  Methods  of 
control  include  baits  of  poisoned  bran  mash  or 
greens,  placing  metal  or  paper  collars  on  young 
plants,  or  making  holes  in  the  ground  from  which 
the  worms  cannot  emerge 

Cuvier,  Georges  Leopold  Chretien  Fred6nc  Dago- 
bert,  Baron  (zhdrzh'  Ia6p61d'  kratye'  fradareV 
ddgobcV  bar6'  kuvya'),  1769-1832,  French  zoolo- 
gist and  geologist,  a  founder  of  the  sciences  of  com- 
paiative  anatomy  and  paleontology  Outstanding 
for  applying  the  comparative  method  to  zoological 
classification  and  to  paleontology,  he  also  made 
notable  studies  in  systematic  zoology,  especially  on 
the  bone  utruc  ture  of  mammals  and  on  the  anatomy 
of  fishes  In  Lccons  tur  V anatomic  comparfe  (5  vols 
1800-1805)  he  emphasized  the  form  (as  opposed 
to  the  function)  of  organs  and  the  correlation  be- 
tween organs  in  the  same  body  as  the  basis  of 
systematic  classifii  ation  He  applied  the  correla- 
tion theory  to  the  study  of  fossils  and  embodied 
his  method  of  dodiu  m«  the  form  of  soft  parts  of 
fossil  animals  from  their  skeletal  remains  in 
Recherches  sitr  les  os«rw<  ««  fossiles  dcs  quadrupedes 
(1812)  In  Le  Iteanc  animal  (1817)  he  opposed  the 
arrangement  of  living  forms  in  one  continuous 
series,  he  divided  animals  into  four  groups  (Verte- 
brata,  Mollusca,  Artie  ulata,  and  Radiata)  and 
compared  forms  only  within  eac  h  group  His  study 
of  fossils  and  of  the  earth's  development  led  him 
to  reject  theories  of  continuous  evolution  and  to 
support  the  theory  of  c \T\8rnopHiSM  Cuvier  was 
professor  at  the  College  de  France  (1800)  and  at 
the  Jardm  des  Plantes  (1802)  and  chancellor  of  the 
Umv  of  Pans  (1819)  As  inspector  of  education 
(1802)  and  head  of  committees  on  education,  he 
influenced  the  organization  of  higher  education  m 
France  He  became  a  baron  (1819)  and  a  peer 
(1831) 

Cuvilhes,  Francois  de  (fraswa'  du  ktrveyeV),  1698- 
1767,  French  architect,  decorator,  and  engravei 
He  introduced  into  Germany  the  KOCOCO  style  of 
decoiation  then  popular  in  France  He  became  ar- 
chitect to  Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  and 
when  the  latter  became  Emperor  Charles  VII 
(1742)  was  appointed  architect  to  the  imperial 
court  His  two  best  works,  both  at  Munich,  were 
the  Residenz-Theater  (1751-53)  and  the  pavilion 
called  the  Vmalienburg,  in  the  park  of  Nymphen- 
burg  The  brilliant  interiors  of  the  pavilion  repre- 
sent the  highest  achievements  of  German  rococo 
decoration  His  son,  Francois  de  Cuvilhes,  the 
younger,  1734-1805,  succeeded  his  father  as  ar- 
chitect of  the  Bavarian  roval  court  He  published 
arc  hitec  tural  studies 

Cuxhaven  (kooks'h  tfun),  city  (pop  42,542),  Han- 
over, N  Germany,  a  port  at  the  rnouth  of  the  Elbe, 
c  60  mi  NW  of  Hamburg  It  passed  to  Hamburg 
in  1394,  was  chartered  in  1907.  and  became  the 
docking  plac  e  for  oc  can  steamers  too  large  to  reach 
Hamburg  In  1937  it  was  transferred  to  Hanover 
prov  ,  former  Prussia  Its  naval  yard  was  often 
bombed  in  the  Second  W  orld  War 

Cuyaba,  Brazil    see  CUIVBA 

Cuyahoga  (kl'uho'gu),  river  of  NE  Ohio,  flowing 
SW  then  NNW  to  Lake  Erie  at  Cleveland 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  city  (pop  20,546),  NE  Ohio,  neai 
Akron  and  on  the  Cuvahoga  river,  laid  out  1837 
It  is  a  residential  and  industrial  town  Chemicals, 
rubber  goods,  and  machinery  are  among  its  varied 
products 

Cuyp  or  Kuyp  (koip),  family  of  Dutch  painters  of 
Dordrecht  Jacob  Gerritszoon  Cuyp  (ya'kop  g?'- 
rltz6n),  1594-c  1651,  pupil  of  Abraham  Bloemaert, 
was  a  portrait  and  landscape  painter  His  nephew 
and  pupil,  Benjamin  Cuyp,  1616-52,  painted  figure 
compositions  and  peasant  scenes  in  the  style  of 
Rembrandt  Few  examples  of  his  work  exist 
Aelbert  Cuyp  (al'burt),  1620-91,  son  and  pupil  of 
Jacob  Gerritszoon  Cuvp,  was  one  of  the  foremost 
Dutch  landscapes  Little  is  known  of  his  life  He 
first  painted  still  life,  interiors  with  figures,  and 
animals,  but  later  specialized  in  the  pastoral  land- 
scape  for  which  he  is  famous  Many  of  his  pic- 
tures were  inspired  bv  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  and 
the  Rhine  Thev  are  characterized  by  a  fine 
breadth  arid  simplicity  of  treatment  and  a  golden 
luminosity  His  light  offec  ts  have  been  compared 
to  those  of  Claude  Lorram  Many  of  his  best  works 
are  in  England  Representative  are  his  Piper  with 
Cows  and  Promenade  (Louvre)  and  Horseman  and 
Cows  in  a  \feadow  (National  (Jail  ,  London)  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  contains  six  fine  landscapes 

Cuyuna,  iron  lange  in  Minnesota  see  MBBABI 

Cuza,  Alexander  John  (koo'za),  or  Alexander  John 
I,  1820-73,  first  pimce  of  Rumania  (1859-66),  b 
Moldavia  For  taking  part  in  the  abortive  revolu- 
tion at  Jassy  (1848),  hewabfura  time  under  arrest, 
but  subsequently  he  became  (1850)  prefect  of 
Galati  In  1859  he  was  elected  prince  of  both 
Moldavia  and  Walachia  and  in  1861  was  recog- 
nized by  Turkey  as  sovereign  of  the  united  princi- 
palities, thenceforth  known  as  Rumania  His  cor- 
rupt regime  soon  alienated  his  subjects,  and  m 
1866  conspirators  forced  him  to  abdicate  He  went 

into  exile  in  Pans.   His  name  also  appears  as  Cusa 

and  Couza. 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


cuzco 


America  as  a  pot  plant.   This  has  nodding  flowers     orator  invented  by  £2  0.  LAWRENCE    Applying  the 


Cuzco  or  Cosco  (both-  (koo'sko),  city  (pop  45,168,  

alt  11,207  ft ),  capital  of  Cusco  dept ,  S  Peru    On  with  reflexed  petals,  white  or  in  shades  of  rose  or     principle  of  resonance,  it  accelerates  enormously 

a  site  probably  actually  occupied  by  pre-lncan  purple,  and  sometimes  crested    It  is  usually  grown 

tribes,  Cuzco  was  founded,  according  to  legend,  from  seed     Cydamen  europaeum — called  sowbiead 

by  MANCO  CAPAC,  hrst  of  the  Incan  rulers     In  — has  tubers  relished  by  swine 

Cuaco  stood  massive  palaces  and  temples,  particu-  cycle  (si'kul)  [Gr  ,»»circie),  m  astronomy,  a  period  of 

larlv  the  Temple  of  the  Run,  lavishly  decorated  time  required  to  l>riug  about  the  recurrence  of  cer- 

with  gold  medallions  and  ornaments,  which  were  '  


,  , 

purple,  and  sometimes  created    It  is  usually  grown     the  particles  used  to  split  target  atoms,  by  employ- 
'     ""    "  "   "     iwbiead     mg  a  rapidly  oscillating  (high-frequency  alternat- 


plundered by  Francisco  I'IZAKHO  after  his  entry 
into  the  Inca  capital  in  Nov  ,  1633  On  the  rums 
of  the  Inca  citv  tho  conquerors  and  their  descend- 
ants built  the  colonial  city,  using  the  ancient 
walls  (in  many  instances  still  visible)  as  founda- 
tions for  new  buildings,  the  Convent  of  Santo 
Domingo  WH*  constructed  on  the  walls  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  The  mixture  of  Incan  and 
colonial  gives  the  city  a  picturesque  atmosphere 
Predonimantlv  Indian  in  population,  it  is  a  trading 
*  ' '  '  '  '  *  the  woolen 


tatn  relative  positions  or  aspects  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  It  often  involves  a  comparison  of  the 
period  of  revolution  of  one  of  those  bodies  with  the 
24-hour  period  of  the  earth's  lotation  on  its  own 
axis  Wnen  a  year  or  a  month  is  measured  by 
means  of  hours  or  days,  theie  is  a  fractional  part 
left  over  The  revolution  of  the  earth  about  tho 
sun,  producing  what  we  call  a  year,  takes  place 
onco  m  365  days  5  hr  48  mm  46  sec  The  moon 
revolve*  about  the  earth  once  in  about  20J4  days, 
a  lunar  month  Because  even  results  cannot  bo 
toasuring  with  oui  units,  the 


center  for  agricultural  produce  and  for  the  woolen  obtained  by  thu 

textiles  of  the  Cuaco  nulls    There  ai  e  rail  and  high-  hour  and  the  day,  sometimes  many    yeais  pass 

wav  connections  SE  to  the  Lake  Titaaca  area  before  a  series  of  relations  repeats  itself  m  exactly 

Near  bv  are  tho  ruins  of  the  Incau  fortress  SAC-  tho  same  order  as  before     For  instance,  the  solar  ...... 

SAHU  \MAN  cycle  requires  28  y  ears  for  its  completion     At  the     lev ,  Calif ,  has  imparted  over  300,000,000  electron 

cyanide  (sl'unld),  a  salt  or  ester  of  HYDROCYANIC  end  of  that  time  tho  sun  will  have  reached  the  same?      volts  to  the  particles     Powerful  cyclotrons  are  in 


ing)  electric  current  in  a  constant  magnetic  field 
which  causes  the  particles  to  move  in  curved  paths 
The  particles,  such  as  a  proton,  deutoron,  or  helium 
nucleus  (ALPHA  PAUTU-LE),  are  introduced  near  the 
center  of  a  special  chamber,  \vhich  looks  something 
like  a  large  pillbox  split  in  half,  with  the  halves 
slightly  separated,  and  set  between  magnetic  polos 
When  tho  device  is  in  opetation,  the  particles  intro- 
duced move  faster  ana  faster  in  a  widening  circle 
until,  imparted  with  an  enounous  amount  of  en- 
ergy, they  reach  the  outer  edge  of  tho  chamber, 
whore  they  escape  into  a  receptacle  and  bombard 
the  atoms  contained  therein  One  of  the  advan- 
tages of  tho  o>  (  lotron  is  that  ex<  essivoly  high 
voltage  need  not  be  applied  The  first  cyclotron 
designed  by  Lawrence  in  1930  imparted  over 
1,200,000  electron  volts  of  energy  to  protons  Tho 
Umv  of  California's  184-inch  cyclotron  at  Berke- 


ACID  (prussic  ac  id)  composed  of  a  metal  or  a  radi- 
cal combined  with  tho  carbon-nitrogen  (c  \anogon) 
radical  Important  cyanides  are  those  of  sodium 
and  potassium  Tlicy  are  both  deadly  poisons  (for 
treatment  and  antidote,  see  POISONING,  table),  arc 
soluble  in  water,  and  in  the  presence  of  moisture 
give  off  the  poisonous  pi  usHie  acid  They  are  used 
as  insecticides  and  m  processes  such  as  caseharden- 
ing,  electroplating,  and  the  extrae  tion  of  gold  and 
silver  from  their  ores  Potassium  cyanide,  a  com- 
pound of  potassium  and  the  carbon-nitrogen  radi- 
cal, is  white  and  cr}stalhne  It  is  active  chemical- 
ly By  its  interac  tion  with  ferrous  and  ferric  salts 
"yellow  prussiate  of  potash"  (potassium  ferro- 
cyamde)  and  "red  prusaiate"  (potassium  fern- 
cyanide)  are  formed  The  fei  rocvumdo  and  a  ferric 
salt  yield  PRUSSIAN  BI  UK,  while  the  ferncyanide 
and  a  ferrous  salt  yield  Turnbull's  blue  (a  reaction 
used  in  the  making  of  a  BLURPRINT)  Potassium 


operation  at  other  nuclear  research  centers  includ- 
ing Columbia  Umv  's  center  at  "Nevis,"  near  Ir- 
vmgton,  N  Y  ,  and  the  Umv  of  Rochester  The 
cv<)otron  has  made  it  possible  to  make  ordinarily 
notiradioactive  elements  radioactive,  thus  leading 
to  tho  transmutation  of  elements,  tho  disc  overy  of 
now  elements,  and  the  produ<  tion  of  radioactive 
isotopes  valuable  as  tracers  in  medical  diagnosis 

ions  again,  so  the  eclipse  c\<  le  is  18  01   I1)  year*.       and  tieatment 

.nother  important  c  yt  le  is  that  of  the  pHtctssioN    Cydippe  (sldT'pf) ,  in  Grook  legend     1  Young  woman 
"  '  lover!  by  ACONTIUS     2  Priestess  see  BITOV 

Cydnus  (Mtd'nus),  ancient  name  of  the  iivor  of 
Cihcia  on  which  THJNUS  stands  It  rises  m  the 
Taurus  range  and  flows  to  the  Mediterranean  Its 
waters  were  noted  as  being  c  lear  and  c  old 


position  with  relation  to  the  earth  that  it  occupied 
when  the  cycle  started,  and  the  order  of  days  on 
the  calendar  through  the  year  will  be  the  same  as 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  cycle  Because  tho 
01  bits  of  the  earth  and  the  moon  are  not  exactly 
m  the  same  plane,  eclipses  of  the  sun  do  not  occur 
in  a  yearly  c  vcle  After  18  years  11  days  the  moon 
and  the  earth  are  in  nearly  tho  same  relative  pobi- 
tioni 
Ai 

OF  THfc  JSQLiNoxm,  r  a  used  by  a  slow  movement 
of  the  earth's  axis  HI  such  a  manner  that  in  tho 
courbe  of  25,796  voars  it  will  have  traced  out  a 
complete  tone  At  the  end  of  that  time  tho  equi- 
noxes again  occupy  the  positions  in  the  echpti 


that  they  held  when  the  period  opened     Astron-    Cydonia    bee  CANL\,  C'jeto 

omers  make  use  of  various  othei  cycles,  e  g  ,  those    Cygnaeus,  Fredrik  (fra'diTk  sUng-na'us),  1807-81, 


of  8UN8POT8  and  variable  btais. 
cycle,  business   SRC  CHIBIH,  FOONOMIC 


cyanide  is  used  also  to  prepare  hydrogen  cyanide    cyclone  (nl'klon)  [Gr  ,=gomg  in  a  circle],  any  storm 


for  fumigation  purposes  Sodium  cyanide,  which 
also  white  and  crystalline,  is  a  compound  of  sodium 
and  the  carbon-nitrogen  radical  It  has  large! \ 
taken  the  place  of  potassium  cyanide  in  industry, 
because  of  its  lower  cost  This  is  espec  lally  true  in 
the  extraction  of  gold  and  silver  from  their  ores 
The  cyanide  process  for  this  purpose  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  gold  (or  silver)  dissolves  in  a  sodium 
(or  potassium)  cyanide  solution,  when  air  01  oxv- 
gen  is  present,  to  form  a  compound  of  sodium, 
gold,  and  the  cyanide  J-rom  this  substance  the 
precious  metal  is  precipitated  by  the  action  of 
another  metal,  such  as  zinc  The  cyanide  process 
has  largely  taken  the  place  of  the  amalgamation 
process  (see  AMALCKM) 

cyanogen  (sla'mijln),  eoloilesa,  inflammable,  ex- 
tremoly  poisonous  gas,  a  compound  of  carbon  and 
nitrogen,  having  a  characteristic  odor  somewhat 
like  that  of  prussic  acid  It  liquefies  at  -21°C  and 
solidifies  at  -35°C  ,  it  is  verj  soluble,  in  water  and 
is  soluble  also  in  alcohol  and  ether  It  is  prepared 
either  by  heating  mercuric  cyanide  which  decom- 
poses to  mercury  and  cyanogen  (this  reaction  led 
originally  to  its  isolation  by  Gay-Lunsac)  or  by  the 
reaction  between  solutions  of  copper  sulphate  and 
sodium  or  potassium  cyanide  Cyanogen  is  active 
chemically  and  reacts  with  manv  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  elements  and  compounds  Cyanogen 
chloride  is  a  very  poisonous  liquid  boiling  at 
about  14°C  Because  of  its  toxic  properties,  it  has 
been  used  as  a  POISON  <JA» 
cyanotype-  sec  BLUEPRINT 

Cybele  (sl'bule),  in  Phrygian  religion,  the  GREAT 
MOTHER  OF  THE  GODS  She  rode  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  lions,  attended  by  COHYBANTES  and 
DACTYLS.  Her  love  for  ATTIS  and  lus  early  death 
were  celebrated  in  a  spring  festival,  which  has  been 
considered  as  the  an  hetype  of  fertility  nte»  Her 
worship  was  imported  to  Greece,  where  she  was 
identified  with  DEMKTEK  arid  RH&A  It  was  later 
well  known  in  Rome,  particularly  under  Emperor 
Claudius  She  is  indistinguishable  from  various 
other  mother  goddesses,  notably  Agthstia 
Cydade*  (sl'kludez),  Gr  Kykladea  [Gr  , -circular], 
island  group  (1,023  sq  mi  ,  pop  129,015),  Greece, 
a  part  of  the  Greek  archipelago,  m  the  Aegean  Sea 
stretching  SE  from  Attica  The  name  was  origi- 
nally used  to  indicate  those  islands  forming  a  rough 
Lircfe  around  DELOB  The  Cyclades  now  include 


Finnish  poet  and  literary  histonan  He  was  edu- 
cated at  tho  Umv  of  Abo,  whore  for  foui  years  he 
taught  literature  In  1854  ho  became  professor  of 
aesthetics  and  literature  at  the  Umv  of  Helbinki 
His  best  work,  including  two  national  dramas,  is 
contained  m  Skaldentyiken  (6  vob  ,  1851-70)  Ho 
wiotc  m  Swedish 

sphere)  The  term  extiatropical  cyclone  is  anpliexl    cylinder  printing   see  c \LICO  PRINTINC, 
to  tho  large  storms,  (from  several  hundred  to  a    cymbals     (aim'bulz),     peicussion    instruments    of 

ancient  Oriental  origin,  introduced  fairly  late  into 


area  of  low  barometric  prcttsure,  moro  or  less  cir- 
cular in  shape,  and  characterized  by  wind  blowing 
spirally  inward  (counterclockwise  in  tho  Northern 
Hemisphere,  clockwise  in  the  Southern  Hen 


thousand  or  moie  miles  in  diameter)  of  tl 
perate  latitudes,  as  opposed  to  the  tropic  al  c  \  c  lone 
(see  Himiuc  ANE)  and  to  the  smaller,  intense  storm, 
common  in  the  Middle  Western  United  States, 
known  ah  the  TOUNAOO  According  to  Bjerkiies, 
the  extratropic al  cyclone,  or  "low,"  originates  as  a 
"wave,"  or  "eddy,"  in  the  surface  of  separation 
(POLAR  FBONT)  between  tho  cold  polar  easterly 
winds  of  the  north  and  the  warmer  prevailing 
westerlies  of  the  south  This  wave,  onco  induced 
by  the  opposing  air  cui rents,  is  accentuated  by  a 
northerly  now  of  warm  moist  air  in  advance  of  tho 
center  of  low  pressure  and  by  a  southerly  flow  of 
cold  dry  air  behind  the  center  It  thus  inherits  a 
frontal  struc  ture  of  its  own-  -the  outstanding  char- 
acteristic of  an  extratropic  al  cyclone  In  its  sub- 
sequent development,  marked  by  an  me  reasc  in 
area  affe<  ted  and  a  reduc  tion  of  pressure  at  the 
center,  it  moves  generally  in  an  easterly  direction 
with  a  speed  of  300  to  700  mi  a  day,  attended  by 
cloudiness,  precipitation,  and  a  <  Image  in  tempera- 
ture In  the  United  States,  these  storms  usually 
enter  (or  originate  in)  the  western  portion  of  tho 
c  ountry  and  leave  by  the  east  or  northeast 
Cyclopean  (*Iklupc'un),  name  often  applied  to  a 
primitive  method  of  masonry  construction  of  pre- 
historic times,  found  chieflv  m  Greece,  Italy,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Syria  The  term  is  derived  from  Cy- 


ancicnt  Greece,  and  used  also  by  the  Egyptians 
and  the  As&v  nans  Thev  consist  of  a  pair  ofshghth 
c  one  ave  metal  disc  s  whu  h  are  sounded  m  various 
ways,  always  producing  a  sound  of  indeterminate 
pitc  h  Introduc  ed  into  Europe  in  tho  Middle  Ages, 
they  weie  then  struck  togethei  hghtlv  to  give  a 
gentle,  ringing  sound  In  1680  they  were  intro- 
duced into  European  opeta  bv  Nikolaus  Adam 
Stnmgk  but  were  generally  used  for  oxotic  effec  ts 
until  tho  19th  cent  The  best  ones  were  imported 
fiom  Turkoy  or  India  Besides  the  medieval  meth- 
od of  placing  them  and  the  modern  wa\  of  crash- 
ing them  together,  one  cymbal,  suspended,  may  be 
struck  with  a  drumstic  k,  or  they  may  be  violently 
swept  past  each  othei ,  in  the  Turkish  fashion 
Cymbehne  (rfm'bule'n)  or  Cunobehnus  (kO^iohtll'- 
nus),  fl  AD  40,  British  king  A  wealthy  and 
powerful  ruler  and  the  father  of  C'aractacus,  he 
died  before  the  Roman  invasion  He  gives  hw 
name,  but  little  else,  to  Shakspere's  Ci/mbehnr 
(written  c  1610)  The  plot  of  Shakspere's  play  is 
only  pattially  derived  from  the  pseudo-British  his- 
tory m  Hohnshod's  Chionicles  It  cone  cms  Imogen, 
daughter  of  Cynibelme,  and  hoi  husband  Posthu- 
mus,  from  whom  she  \t>  separated  by  hor  stepmoth- 
er, the  queen,  and  with  whom  she  is  eventually  re- 
united 


lopes,   the  race  by    whom,   according  to  Greek    Cyme  (sl'inf*),  ancient  Greek  city  of  W  Asia  Minor, 


fable,  these  walls  were  supposed  to  have  been 
built  The  massive  C'vclopcan  walls  wore  usually 
of  huge,  roughly  dressed  btories,  laid  upon  one 
another,  the  mtcrstu  es  filled  with  small  pieces  and 
the  binding  produced  by  a  clav  mortar  They 
woie  c  haractenstic  of  the  Mmoan  and  Mycenaean 


on  the  Ionian  Sea  and  N  of  the  present  Smyrna  in 
W  Asiatic  Turkey  It  was  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  12  cities  of  Aeolix  Cyme  struggled 
to  be  free  of  Persian  domination  but  was  only  in- 
termittently successful  Later  it  was  a  city  of  tho 
Seleucids  and  ultimately  of  Rome 


architecture  (c  3000-1100  B  C  ),  which  preceded    Cymru  and  Cymry.  see  WALHS 

Greek  architecture  in  the  Aegean  basin  and  which    Cynewulf  (km'uwo&lf),  fl  early  9th  cent  ?,  Old  Eng- 


contered  in  the  island  of  Crete   Remaining  examples 
are  found  at  Cnossus  in  Crete  and  at  Mycenae, 


<*i»    iwuuu   0,1   vyiiuoiouo  111  wici/u  nuu    ai<  myi;uju»u,       I^VUIHB,  «/  ututrm,  vim  imuuiy  Buc-uuii  oj  oww,  merit, 

Tiryns,  and  Athens  on  the  Greek  mainland    Here     arid  Fates  of  the  Apostles,  have  boon  ascribed  to 


lish  religious  poet  of  Northumbna  or  Mcrcia    Foui 
poems,  Juliana,  the  middle  section  of  Christ, 


remain  also  examples  of  more  careful  masonry, 
built  of  fitted  rectangular  blocks  or  of  ace  urately 
fitted  polygonal  stones  apparently  derived  from 


him  on  tho  evidence  of  his  signatures  m  runes  in 
the  text  of  each  of  these  poems  Other  poems, 
including  The  Phoenix,  formerly  thought  his,  aro 


the  islands  of  ANDROS,  TENOU,  NAXOS,  MELOS,  the  rough  Cyclopean  masonry  From  Etruscan  now  attributed  to  other  poets  of  the  "Cynewulf 
PAROS,  and  Ksos  Herinoupohs,  on  SYHOK,  is  the  architecture  (750-100  B  C  )  in  Italy,  there  are  school  "  See  The  Poems  of  Cvncwvlf  (tr  by  C  W 
chief  town  Largely  mountainous,  with  a  dry  and  many  Cyclopean  remains  Similar  examples  are  Kennedy,  1910) 

mild   climate,   the   islands   produce   wine,    fruit,     seen  in  China  and  Japan  and,  in  Peru,  in  the  ruins   Cynics  (sin  'Iks)  [Gr  ,-doghke,  probably  from  their 

*  '          '  '        m          •     -- 


, 

wheat,  olive  oil,  and  tobacco  In  479  B  C  the 
Cyclades  became  an  Athenian  dependency  From 
the  3d  cent.  B  C  until  the  reign  of  Augustus  they 


,  , 

of  vast  structures  built  by    the   Inca   probably 
about  the  12th  cent  A  D. 


.  „     .    Augustus  they    Cyclops  (al'klops),  plural  Cyclopes  (slklo'pCs),  in 
frequently  changed  hands     After  the  establish-     Greek  religion,  one  of  a  group  of  one-eyed  giants, 


manners  and  from  their  meeting  place,  the  Cynos- 
arge«],  ancient  school  of  philosophy  founded  by 
ANTISTHENES,  a  disciple  of  Socrates  He  seized 
upon  one  aspect  of  Socrates'  ethics,  "Virtue  is  the 
highest  good  "  Antisthenes  said,  "Virtue  is  the 
only  good  "  Everything  else — riches,  honor,  free- 
dom, health,  life  itself — is  not  merely  indifferent, 


ment  (1204)  of  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople,  descended  from  URANUS  and  GA&A    Some  of  the 

tho  <L  yclades  formed  the  major  part  of  the  Duchy  Cyclopes  were  shepherds,  like  POLYPHEMUS,  who 

of  the  Archipelago,  ruled  by  Italian  nobles  and  by  captured  ODYBBEUB    Others  worked  in  tho  smithy  „__ ,  

Venice  until  its  fall  to  the  Turks  in  1566.  of  HEPHAESTUS,  forging  thunderbolts  for  Zeus    In  but  contemptible    Hence  the  Cymes  paraded  their 

cyclamen  (slk'-),  name  for  plants  of  the  genus  Cy-  the  battle  called  the  TITANOMACHY,  they  helped  poverty,  their  antagonism  to  pleasure,  and  their 

ctomm,  tuberous-rooted  Eurasian  herbs,  one  spe-  Zeus  to  defeat  their  kinsmen,  the  Titans.  indifference  to  others  as  the  essence  of  their  virtue 

cies  (Lydamen  indutum  or  persicum)  popular  in  cyclotron  (sl'klutron,  si'-),  magnetic  resonance  accel-  They  lived  without  family,  society,  or  religion 
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After  Antlathenea  the  principal  Cynics  were  Dioo- 
BNES  of  Sinop,  Crates,  Menedemus,  and  Meruppus. 
Cynoscephalw  (sInuse''fiSle,  smu-)  [Or, -dogs' 
heads],  two  hUb  in  Thessaly,  Greece,  SSE  of  Laina- 
sa  Th«  place  waa  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  victory 
of  Pelopidas  over  Alexander  of  Pherae  m  364  B  C. 
and  of  the  victory  of  Flanuninus  over  Philip  V  of 
Macedon  in  197  B.C. 

Cynthiant,  city  (pop  4,840),  co  scat  of  Harrison 
co  ,  N  Ky ,  NE  of  Lexington  and  on  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Licking,  in  a  farm  area;  founded  1793, 
mo.  1800  It  has  tobacco  warehouses,  food-process- 
ing plants,  and  a  distillery.  In  the  Civil  War  it  was 
the  scene  of  two  of  Gen  John  H.  Morgan's  raids 
Among  the  points  of  interest  are  the  log  house 
(1790)  in  which  Henry  Clay  appeared  as  a  lawyer, 
the  covered  bridge  (c  1837),  and  the  burying  ground 
established  in  1793 

Cynthus:  see  GIRALDI,  GIOVANNI  BATTXBTA. 

cypress,  popular  name  for  trees  or  shrubs  belonging 
to  three  genera  related  to  the  pines  and  having 
nearly  globular  cones  Those  of  the  genus  Cuprea- 
aua,  the  true  cypresses,  are  resinous  evergreens 
with  a  fragrant,  durable  wood  and  scalelike  leaves. 
Species  are  found  m  S  Europe,  in  China,  and  in 
W  North  America  The  Monterey  cypress  (Cu- 
preaaua  macrocarpa)  is  native  to  a  limited  region 
around  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  Calif ,  but  is  cul- 
tivated in  many  parts  of  the  world  It  is  sometimes 
planted  as  a  hedge  The  cypress  of  classical  liter- 
ature is  the  European  Cupreasus  sempereirena  or 
Italian  cypress  It  has  since  early  times  been  sym- 
bolic of  mourning  and,  more  recently,  of  immortal- 
itv  The  gates  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  which  stood 
for  1,100  years,  were  made  of  its  wood  The  bald 
cypress  species  are  of  the  genus  Taxodium,  closely 
related  to  the  sequoia.  They  are  called  "bald" 
l>ecause  of  their  character  (somewhat  unusual  for 
conifers)  of  losing  their  leaves  for  a  season  Bald 
(V  presses  may  reach  an  immense  size  and  a  great 
age,  notably  certain  specimens  in  Mexico  of  Taxo- 
dium mucronatum,  the  Mexican  bald  cypress  The 
common  bald  cypress  of  Noith  America  (I1  dw- 
twhum)  is  native  chiefly  m  swamps  and  on  stream 
banks  of  the  SE  United  States  When  growing  m 
\vater  it  produces  upright  root  projections  called 
knees  The  wood  is  valued  for  shingles  and  exterior 
and  interior  trim  and  construction  Laweon's  cy- 
pross  or  Port  Orford  cedar,  a  valuable  timber  tree, 
and  the  Nootku,  Sitka,  or  yellow  cypress  belong 
to  the  genus  Chamaeci/paru 

Cypress  Hills,  SW  Sask  and  SE  Alta  The  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  close  by 
The  name  i«  derived  from  the  jack  pine  (or  cypress) 
fotests  m  this  section 

Cypnan,  Saint  (sT'prertn),  b  200'  or  210?,  d  258, 
Father  of  the  Church,  bishop  of  Carthage  after 
248  or  249  A  pupil  of  Tertulhan,  he  was  far  less 
puristic  than  his  brilliant  teacher  In  the  perse- 
cution under  Deems,  main  Christians  apostatised 
Some  bishops  took  the  position  that  the  apostates 
c  ould  not  be  reinstated  (a  view  which  culminated 
m  DONATISM)  C\pnan,  on  the  contrary,  agreed 
with  Pope  St  Cahxtus  I — he  was  strict  with  his 
flock,  but  would  not  refuse  absohition,  St  Cyprian 
was  also  opposed  to  the  schism  of  NOVATIAN  In 
his  treatise  On  the  Unity  of  the  Catholic  Church 
Cyprian  pleaded  for  a  united  Church  founded  on 
the  authority  of  the  bishop  His  works,  such  aa 
On  the  Lapsed,  and  his  letters  helped  establish 
many  orthodox  tenets,  and  his  doctrine  of  grace 
influenced  St  Augustine  Feast,  as  a  martyr 
Sept  16  See  De  umtate  eccleatae,  (tr  and  ed  by 
E  H  Blakeny,  1928) 

Cypris:  see  APHRODITE 

Cyprus  (Bl'prus),  Gr  Kypros,  British  colony  (3,572 
sq  mi  ,  pop  450,114),  an  island  in  the  E  Mediter- 
ranean, c  40  mi  S  of  Turkey  and  c  60  mi  E  of 
Svna  The  seat  of  the  governor  is  at  Nikosia 
Limassol,  Larnaca  (ancient  Citium),  Famagusta, 
and  Paphos  are  the  other  chief  towns  The  ma- 
jority of  the  imputation  are  Orthodox  Greeks,  but 
there  are  c  80,000  Moslems,  mostly  Turks  Two 
mountain  ranges  traverse  the  island,  rising  to 
6,406  ft  at  Mt  Olympus  Between  the  two  ranges 
lies  a  wide  plain  The  rainless  summers  of  Cyprus 
create  a  water-supply  problem,  but  the  island  is 
nevertheless  rich  in  agricultural  products,  notably 
wine,  wheat,  olives,  and  tobacco  Sheep  and  goats 
are  raised,  and  silk  worms  are  cultivated  Among 
the  mineral  resources  are  pyrites,  ochre,  chrome, 
asbestos,  and  copper  (which  derives  its  name  from 
Kypros).  Excavations  have  proved  the  existence 
of  a  Neolithic  culture  on  Cyprus  in  the  period 
from  4OOC  B  C  to  3000  B  C  Contacts  with  the 
Orient  and,  after  1500  B  C  ,  with  Greece  greatly 
influenced  Cypnot  civilisation  The  Phoenicians 
settled  on  the  island  c  800  B  C  Cyprus  subse- 
quently fell  under  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and  Per- 
sian rule,  though  local  kings  continued  to  reign 
Passing  (333  B  C.)  to  Alexander  the  Great,  Cyprus 
after  Alexander's  death  again  became  an  Egyptian 
dependency  until  its  annexation  by  Rome  in  58 
B  C  Ancient  Cyprus  was  a  center  of  commerce 
and  also  a  center  of  the  cult  of  Aphrodite  The 
apostles  PAUL  and  BARNABAS  introduced  Christi- 
anity. In  1191  Richard  I  of  England  conquered 
Cyprus  from  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  in  1192  it 
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was  bestowed  as  a  kingdom  on  GUT  or  'LusioKAW. 
The  LUSIONAN  dynasty,  ending  with  Catenna 
CORNARO,  ruled  the  island  until  1489,  when  Cyprus 
was  annexed  by  Venice  The  Turks  conquered  it 
in  1671  At  the  Congress  of  Berlin  (1878)  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  by  a  separate  agreement,  placed 
Cyprus  under  British  administration,  and  m  1914 
Britain  annexed  it  outright  It  received  the  status 
of  a  colony  in  1925  In  1931  the  legislative  council, 
established  m  1882,  was  abolished  A  proposal 
(1947)  for  a  more  liberal  government  was  rejected 
by  the  majority  of  the  population,  which  instead 
demanded  to  be  united  with  Greece  From  1945 
to  1948  Cyprus  was  used  by  the  British  as  a  de- 
tention center  for  "illegal"  Jewish  immigrants  to 
Palestine  See  Stanley  Casson,  Ancient  Cyprus 
(1937),  G  F  Hill,  History  of  Cyprus  (1940) 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Savinien  (savcnyS'  se>an6'  dil 
berahui.ik'),  1619-65,  French  novelist  He  is  the 
author  of  two  rambling  satirical  romances  on 
journeys  to  the  moon  and  sun — L'Autre  Monde, 
ou,  Lea  Estota  et  empires  de  la  lune  (1657)  and  Lea 
Estate  et  empires  du  soled  (1662),  later  editions 
have  usually  given  the  works  together,  as  in  the 
translation  by  Richard  Aldington,  Voyages  to  the 
Moon  and  the  Sun  (1923)  Cyrano  de  Bergerac's 
chief  renown  depends  on  his  swaggenng  personality, 
evinced  by  the  number  of  duels  he  fought  against 
persons  who  had  insulted  him  because  of  the  un- 
usual size  of  his  nose  This  charactei  has  been 
romanticized  by  Edmond  ROSTAND  m  the  verse 
drama  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  (1897) 

Cyretuuca  (su-una'Tku,  slru-),  region  about  the  an- 
cient city  of  CYRENB  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa  Other  cities  were  also  founded  m  the  region, 
which  was  important  for  its  production  of  wheat, 
wool,  and  silphium  Barca  achieved  some  promi- 
nence, but  Cyrene  maintained  hegemony  The 
Roman  province  of  Cyrene  was  sometimes  called 
Cyrenaica,  and  the  name  was  revived  to  mean  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Italian  colony  of  Libya  It 
was  important  in  the  North  African  campaigns  of 
the  Second  World  War 

Cyrenaics  (sfilnftlks,  sfrl-),  one  of  the  minor  schools 
of  Greek  philosophy,  flourishing  in  the  5th  and 
4th  cent  B  C  ,  that  drew  upon  certain  aspects  of 
Socratic  doctrine  Cvrenaic  philosophy  was  he- 
donistic (see  HKDONIHM),  teaching  that  pleasure  is 
the  highest  good  ARISTIPPUS  of  Cyrene,  the 
founder,  did  not  confine  the  good  merely  to  bod- 
ily pleasures,  but  emphasized  the  value  of  spiritual 
satisfactions  and  social  advancement  Some  of  his 
followers,  however,  favored  the  notion  of  painless- 
ness  as  being  a  more  permanent  form  of  the  good 
Thus  Theodorus  maintained  that  man's  happiness 
consists  in  a  state  of  cheerfulness,  while  Hegesias 
(called  the  Death-Persuader)  taught  that  a  state 
of  indifference  is  best  and  that  death  is  the  only 
perfect  realization  of  that  end  Anmcens  empha- 
sised the  pleasures  of  friendship,  society,  and 
patriotism  See  John  Watson,  Hedonistic  Theories 
from  Anstippu*  to  Spencer  (1895) 

Cyrene  (slre'ng),  ancient  city  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  in  Cyrenaioa  (now  E  Libya).  A  port 
c  10  mi  from  the  sea,  it  was  a  Greek  colony  founded 
(c  631  B  C  )  by  Anstoteles  of  Thera,  who  became 
king  of  Qyrene  as  Battus  For  eight  generations 
the  monarehs  were  alternately  named  Battus  and 
Arcesilas  The  little  state  throve,  having  impor- 
tant commerce  with  Greece,  especially  in  export- 
ing wheat,  wool,  and  silphium  Arts  and  sciences 
were  cultix  ated  as  well  as  commerce.  Other  cities 
were  founded  in  Cyrenaica,  notably  Barca,  but 
Cyrene  retained  power  Cyreue  submitted  to  the 
Persians  under  Cambyees,  but  later  (after  450 
B  C )  was  independent  again,  the  state  being 
modeled  on  Sparta,  with  which  Cjrene  had  close 
connections  Cyrene  was  overshadowed  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  was  practically  annexed  by 
the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  but  seems  to  have  had 
nominal  independence  until  the  marriage  of  BERE- 
NICE (d  221?)  to  Ptolemy  111  It  remained  part 
of  Greece  until  96  B  C  ,  it  then  went  to  Rome 
Gyrene  later  was  the  c  enter  of  a  Roman  province 
Under  Trajan  there  wore  severe  Jewish  outbreaks, 
which  were  even  more  severely  punished,  and 
Cyrene  declined  At  its  prime  C>  rene  was  a  large 
and  beautiful  city,  noted  for  its  sc  hoola  of  medicine 
and  philosophy  Aristippus,  Calhmachus,  Era- 
tosthenes, and  Synesms  were  born  here  There 
are  extensive  rums. 

Cyremus  (slr&'neus)  or  Quinnius  (kwM'nfius)  (Pub- 
hus  Sulpicius  Quinnius),  Roman  administrator, 
consul  (12  B  C  ),  governor  of  Syria  (6-9  A  D ) 
Luke  2  2  connects  him  with  the  census  at  the  time 
of  Jesus'  birth  We  know  that  Roman  governors 
could  have  but  one  term  The  higher  critics  recon- 
cile the  apparent  inconsistency  of  dates  by  accept- 
ing Luke  and  blaming  the  translators,  reading  the 
Greek  to  mean  not  governor  but  ruling,  they  then 
make  Quirimus  a  joint  administrator  of  Syria 
after  4  B  C. 

Cyril,  Saint  (Saint  Cyril  of  Jerusalem)  (sl'rul),  315?- 
38b?,  Doctor  of  the  Church,  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
after  348.  He  was  exiled  three  tunes  for  his  ob- 
jections to  the  dominant  Ananism,  but  steadfastly 
joined  St  BASIL  THE  GREAT  m  trying  to  unite  the 
Church  on  the  teaching  that  Christ  is  like  the 
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Father  in  substance  (homoiousianism).  Hia  Cate- 
chetical Lectures  are  a  lucid  exposition  of  4th- 
century  doctrine,  including  transubstantiation.  St 
Cvnl  may  have  been  the  ultimate  author  of  the 
Nicene  Creed  (see  CRKCU)  Feast  March  18. 

Cynl,  Saint  (Saint  Cynl  of  Alexandria) ,  d  444,  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  Doctor  of  the  Church,  distin- 
guished for  his  animosity  toward  heretics  and 
heathen.  Under  his  rule  HYPATIA  was  killed  The 
great  episode  in  his  career  was  his  struggle  against 
NESTORTANISM,  which  culminated  in  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  in  431  (see  Ephesus,  Council  of)  There 
Cyril  presided  and  had  the  full  support  of  Pope 
Celestmo  I  He  came  back  triumphant,  but  dis- 
liked by  the  Antiochenes,  who,  accusing  him  of 
sharp  practice,  stayed  out  of  communion  with 
Alexandria,  and  so  with  the  Church,  for  two  years 
In  433  he  c  onsented  to  a  compromise  with  Antioch 
and  affirmed  his  orthodoxy  by  declaring  that 
Christ  had  two  natures,  human  and  divine,  and 
that  m  speaking  of  one  nature  he  meant  one  Person 
St  Cyril  wrote  much  on  theology,  particularly  on 
the  problem  of  the  Trinity  His  doctrines,  though 
considered  orthodox  in  his  time,  were  in  a  sense  a 
preface  to  those  of  EUTYCHES  and  of  MONOPHY- 
BITIBM  Feast  Feb  9 

Cyril  and  Methodius,  Saints  (~th5'~).  d  869  and 
885  respectively,  Greek  missionaries,  brothers, 
called  the  Apostles  to  the  Slavs  They  were  sent 
(863)  aa  missionaries  to  the  Moravians  Their 
success  aroused  the  dislike  of  German  rulers  and 
ecclesiastics,  who  feared  that  Christianity  ema- 
nating from  a  non-German  source  might  make 
the  Moravians  independent  The>  contrived  the 
rec  all  of  the  brothers  to  Rome  on  charges  of  here- 
sy The  missionaries  were  exonerated,  but  Cyril 
died  before  they  could  leave  Methodius  went 
back,  but  was  captured  by  Germans,  who  "de- 
posed" him  from  the  archbishopric  of  Moravia, 
which  he  had  received  from  the  pope  The  pope 
got  him  released  and  reinstated  him  St  Metho- 
dius completed  liturgical  and  biblical  translations 
into  Slavic  which  he  and  St  Cyril  had  begun 
The  Cvnllic  alphabet,  used  in  Russian,  Serbian 
and  other  languages,  is  named  for  St  Cynl,  but 
he  did  not  invent  it  Feabt  July  7. 

Cynl  Lucar   see  Luc*  RIB,  CYRIL 

Cyrus  the  Great  (si'rus),  d  529  B  C  ,  king  of  Persia, 
founder  of  the  greatness  of  the  ACHAEUENIDAK  and 
of  the  Persian  Empire  Ac<  ording  to  Herodotus,  he 
was  the  son  of  an  Iranian  noble,  the  elder  Cam- 
hyses,  and  a  Median  princess,  daughter  of  Astyagee 
Many  historians,  following  other  ancient  writers 
(such  as  Ctesias),  deny  this  genealogy  The  whole 
of  Cyrus'  life  is  encrusted  with  legend,  and  it  is 
hard  to  arrive  at  a  clear  picture  of  the  man  or  his 
career  Whether  or  not  Astyages  was  his  grand- 
father, there  is  no  doubt  that  Cyrus  overthrew  him 
at  some  time  between  559  B  C  and  549  B  C  ,  prob- 
ably in  either  550  or  649  He  entered  E<  batana 
ana,  taking  over  the  Median  kingdom,  began  to 
build  a  great  empire  after  the  Assyrian  model 
Like  a  strong  wind  blowing,  he  swept  over  the 
Near  East  Croesus  of  Lydia,  Nabomdus  of 
Babylonia,  and  Amasis  II  of  Egypt  tried  to  build  a 
strong  alliance  against  him,  but  to  no  avail  He 
met,  defeated,  and  captured  CROESUS,  and  Lydia 
was  his  by  c  546  B  C  The  Chaldaean  empire  of 
Babylonia  fell  (538  B  C )  to  his  touch  Egypt 
he  did  not  conquer,  but  he  prepared  the  way  for 
later  Persian  victories  there  The  Greek  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  whit  h  had  been  threatened  or  actually 
controlled  by  Croesus,  immediately  felt  Cyrus' 
power,  and  the  Persian  king  seems  to  have  become 
a  legend  among  the  Greeks  even  in  his  lifetime 
He  was  also  much  admired  b>  the  Jews,  whom  he 
favored,  setting  them  in  power  in  Palestine  His 
motive  was  probably  to  create  a  buffer  state  be- 
tween Persia  and  Eg>pt,  but  the  result  was  a  re- 
habilitation of  Israel  He  figures  prominently  in 
the  Bible  (e  g  ,  2  Chronicles  and  Ezra) ,  is  viewed 
as  God's  appointed  agent  (Isa  40-48),  and  is 
approved  by  Daniel  (Dan  628).  Whether  or  not 
his  justice,  equanimity,  and  calm  nobility  are 
legendary,  hw  mditary  capacity  and  genius  at 
organization  are  clearly  historical.  At  his  death 
his  son  Cambyse*  succeeded  him,  despite  the  am- 
bitions of  another  son,  Smerdis  O\ru8  is  buried 
at  Pasargadae,  where  he  built  a  splendid  palace. 

Cyrus  the  Younger,  d  401  B  C  ,  Persian  prince 
His  father,  DARIUS  II,  favored  him  and  gave  him 
several  satrapies  ui  Asia  Minor,  and  ho  aggrandized 
his  power  by  playing  Greek  politics,  particularly 
by  giving  aid  to  LYSANDER  Cjrus  was  at  court 
when  Darius  died  (404  B  C  )  and  was  accused 
(probably  with  truth)  by  TISSAPHERNEB  of  a  plot 
to  murder  his  elder  bi other  and  the  legitimate  heir, 
ARTAXERXRS  II  Cyrus  was  saved  only  by  the 
pleas  of  his  mother  and  was  restored  to  his  sa- 
trapies Whatever  his  earlier  intentions,  he  at  this 
point  began  careful  plans  for  a  rebellion  He  col- 
lected an  army  and  through  CLKARCHUS  hired  a 
large  troop  of  Greek  mercenaries  (the  Ten  Thou- 
sand) for  the  campaign  On  the  pretext  of  setting 
out  to  put  down  brigands  in  Pimcua,  the  army  was 
marched  E  from  Sardis  to  Tarsus  and  then  into 
Syria  Many  local  rulers  came  over  to  Cyrus,  but 
Tissaphernea  rushed  to  court  with  the  news,  and 
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Artaxerxes  set  out  to  meet  the  rebels  Many  of 
Cyrus'  men  threatened  mutiny  when  they  learned 
of  the  true  intent  of  Cyrus,  but  his  charm  and 
bravery  mastered  them  and  they  went  forward  to 
fight  In  the  battle  of  CUNAXA  the  handsome  young 
pretender  was  killed  and  his  hosts  were  defeated. 
The  loss  was  followed  by  the  heroic  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  The  revolt  of  Cyrus  and  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa  have  a  prominence  in  world 
history  far  beyond  their  intrinsic  importance  be- 
cause the  story  of  the  retreat  and  the  events  pre- 
ceding it  were  told  by  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  narrative  of  all  time,  XENOPHON,  in  the  justly 
celebrated  ANABASIS 

Cythera  (sTther'u),  Gr  Kythera  (ke'therd),  island 
(109  sq  mi  ,  pop  7,932),  Greece,  m  the  Mediter- 
ranean, southernmost  of  the  IONIAN  ISLANDS,  15 
mi  SW  of  the  8  Peloponnesus  On  the  south 
shore  is  the  chief  village,  Kythera  (pop  1,235), 
formerly  called  Kapsali  Olive  oil,  wine,  figs,  and 
raisins  are  the  chief  products  Ancient  C.vthera 
was  a  center  of  the  cult  of  APHRODITE 
cytoplasm:  see  PROTOPLASM 

Cyzicus  (st'ztkus),  ancient  city,  at  the  nock  of 
the  Cyzicus  Peninsula,  NW  Turkey  Strategically 
situated,  it  rivaled  Byzantium  in  commercial  im- 
portance Founded  (766  B  C  )  by  Greek  colonists 
from  Miletus,  it  was  a  member  of  the  Delian  League 
It  remained  a  free  city  under  Roman  rule  until 
A  D  25  In  410  B  C  Alcibiadea  defeated  a  Spar- 
tan fleet  off  Cyzicus,  and  in  74  B  C  the  city  with- 
stood a  siege  by  Mithndatos  VI  of  Pontus  Cyzicus 
was  largely  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  A  D  675 
There  are  ruins  of  a  large  temple  built  by  Emperor 
Hadrian  and  of  other  public  buildings 
Cyzicus  Peninsula,  NW  Turkey,  in  Asm  Minor,  pro- 
jecting into  the  Sea  of  Marmara  Its  modern  name 
a  Kapidagi  Peninsula  It  is  c  19  mi  wide  and 
8  mi.  long  and  rises  to  2,640  ft 
Czajkowskd,  Michael,  Pol  Michal  Czajkowski  (ra6'- 
khou  chlkdf'ske),  1804-86,  Polish  novelist  He 
often  changed  both  his  political  and  his  religious 
outlook.  Having  participated  in  the  insurrection 
of  1831,  Czajkowski  went  to  France  and  later  to 
Turkey.  There  he  accepted  Mohammedanism,  or- 
ganized the  Ottoman  Cossacks,  and,  under  the 
assumed  name  Sadyk  Pasha  (Pol  Sadyk  Pasta), 
participated  in  the  Crimean  War  against  Russia 
He  died,  by  suicide,  as  a  Russian  citizen  Czaj- 
kowski wrote  novels  on  the  life  of  the  Cossacks  and 
the  South  Slavs  and  on  Polish  history  His 
Black  Pvlgnm  has  been  translated  into  English 
CzartoryskI  (chart6rl'sk6),  Polish  princely  family 
Though  of  ancient  lineage,  it  rose  into  prominence 
only  m  the  17th  cent  and  in  the  18th  cent  under 
the  Saxon  kings  of  Poland  virtually  ruled  the  coun- 
try. Prince  Michael  Czartoryski,  1697-1774,  was 
grand  chancellor  of  Lithuania  His  brother,  Prince 
Augustus  Czartoryski,  d  1782,  was  palatine  of 
Polish  Russia  Failing  m  their  efforts  to  reform  the 
Polish  constitution,  the  brothers  fell  out  with  King 
Augustus  III  and,  securing  the  support  of  Cath- 
erine II  of  Russia,  succeeded  m  elevating  their 
nephew,  Stanislaus  Ponmtowski  (see  STANISLAUS 
II)  to  the  Polish  throne  after  Augustus's  death 
Pnnce  Adam  Jerzy  Czartoryski  (ye'zhl),  1770-1861, 
grandson  of  Michael,  was  a  hostage  at  the  Russian 
court  after  the  failure  of  the  Polish  insurrection  in 
1794  There  he  befriended  the  future  emperor,  Al- 
exander I,  who  after  his  accession  appointed 
Csartoryski  (1803)  foreign  minister  He  resigned 
in  1806  but  remained  a  dose  adviser  of  Alexander, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
and  from  whom  he  obtained  the  Polish  constitxition 
of  1816  Opposing  the  later  Polish  policy  of  Alex- 
ander and  of  Nicholas  I,  Czartoryski  took  part  in 
the  insurrection  of  1830  and  headed  (1830-31)  the 
provisional  government  He  emigrated  to  Pans, 
where  until  his  death  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Polish 
aristocratic  party  From  1803  to  1823  Czartorvski 
was  curator  of  the  university  at  Vilna  and  greatly 
furthered  the  Polish  school  system  His  memoirs 
have  been  published  (Eng  tr  ,  1888) 
Czech  language  (chfik),  a  Western  Slavic  language 
of  the  Indo-European  family  See  LANOU AGK  (table) 
Czech  literature  dates  from  the  llth  cent  Before 
the  15th  it  consisted  mostly  of  chronicles  in  Latin 
(Cosmas  of  Prague,  1125)  and  Czech  (Dahr.nl 
Mezencky,  1316),  as  well  as  Czech  hymns,  ro- 
mances in  verse  on  such  international  themes  as 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  and  tales  of  chivalry  based  on 
the  exploits  of  figures  like  Alexander  the  Great 
In  1394  Smil  Flaska  of  Pardubice  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  modern  Czech  literature,  which  is  pre- 
dominantly realistic,  with  an  allegorical  admoni- 
tion in  verse,  New  Council  In  similar  vein  were 
the  sermons  in  prose  of  Thomas  Stitny  (c  1331- 
e  1401)  and  the  works  of  the  peasant  mystic  Petr 
Chelcicky  (The  Net  of  the  Trite  Faith,  1440-43) 
By  the  language  reforms  of  John  Huss  and  the 
example  of  the  Kralice  Bible  (a  translation  made 
by  the  Csech  Brethren  and  published  in  1679-93), 
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the  Csech  language  was  rendered  an  effective  liter- 
ary instrument,  worthy  of  the  great  pioneer  in 
educational  theory,  Jan  Amos  Komensky  (Come- 
mus)  The  Czech  defeat  at  White  Mt  (1620)  re- 
sulted in  wholesale  destruction  of  works  m  the 
Czech  language,  which  gradually  became  a  mere 
peasant  dialect  Through  the  labors  of  men  like 
Dobrovsky  and  Safank,  Jungmann  and  Palacky, 
it  was  rehabilitated,  and  writing  in  Czech  was 
revived  The  revival  was  greatly  spurred  by 
Vaclav  Hanka  (1791-1861),  who  m  1817  and  later 
claimed  to  have  discovered  manuscripts  containing 
heroic  verses  in  Czech  dating  from  the  13th  cent 
The  verses  at  once  became  a  part  of  the  Czech 
literary  tradition  and  whether  genuine  or  spurious, 
as  Thomas  Masaryk  and  others  assert,  cannot  be 
neglected  In  the  19th  cent,  with  the  works  of 
Kollar,  Macha,  Ceth,  Neruda,  and  Halek,  Czech 
poetry  achieved  importance,  and  with  Bozena 
Neracova  and  Alois  Jirasek,  the  Czech  novel 
Later  writers  such  as  Jaroslav  Vrchhcky,  J  V 
Sladek,  J  S  Machar,  Petr  Bezruc,  and  Otokar 
Brezina  won  fame  at  home,  while  Karel  Capek 
through  his  widely  translated  dramas  brought 
Czech  literature  into  the  general  stream  of  world 
letters  In  the  period  1918-38  Czech  literature 
reflected  every  current  from  abroad  and  was  of  all 
the  Slavonic  literatures  the  most  cosmopolitan 
At  the  same  time  native  themes  were  cultivated, 
especially  in  the  drama  and  the  novel  The  German 
occupation  saw  a  decline  in  Czech  letters  and  the 
death  of  many  outstanding  figures  After  the 
Second  World  War  a  reorientation  of  Czech  wnting 
toward  Russia  ensued  See  Frantisek  Chudoba, 
A  Short  Survey  of  Czech  Literature  (1924),  Barrett 
Clark,  A  History  of  Modern  Drama  (1947),  Paul 
Selvor,  ed  and  tr  ,  A  Century  of  Czech  and  Slo- 
vak Poetry  (1946) 

Czechoslovakia  (ch6k*6sl6vak'eu),  Czech  £ceko- 
slovenako  (cheVkdsloven'skS),  republic  (49,354  sq 
mi  ,  pop  12,164,631),  central  Europe  It  is  bound- 
ed by  Poland  on  the  north,  Germany  on  the  north 
and  west,  Austria  and  Hungary  on  the  south,  and 
the  USSR  on  the  east  Its  natural  boundaries  are 
the  CARPATHIANS  and  the  SUDETBS  in  the  north, 
the  ERZGEBIRGB  chain  in  the  northwest,  the  BO- 
HEMIAN FOREST  in  the  west,  and  the  Danube  in  the 
south  The  republic,  founded  in  1918  as  a  result  of 
the  breakup  of  the  AUSTRO-HUNOARIAN  MON- 
AHCHY,  was  divided  in  1949  into  the  constitu- 
ent states — the  Czech  Lands  (BOHEMIA,  MORA- 
VIA, and  Silesia)  and  SLOVAKIA  Prague  (the 
capital),  BRNO,  and  BRATIHLYVA  are  the  chief 
cities  The  former  eastern  province  of  RUTHBNIA 
was  ceded  to  the  Ukrainian  SSR  in  1945  Czecho- 
slovakia is  rich  in  minerals,  forests,  and  agric  ultural 
land  and  has  highly  developed  industries  (For 
more  detailed  des<  nptions  and  historical  at  counts, 
the  articles  on  the  individual  provinces  )  The 
lation  is  largely  Slavic,  consisting  of  Czechs 

8,000),  Slovaks  (3,131,000),  Ukrainians  (116,- 

000),  and  Poles  (85,000) ,  of  the  once  large  German 
and  Magyar  minorities  there  remain  197,000  Ger- 
mans and  450,000  Hungarians  Roman  Catholi- 
cism is  the  majority  religion,  but  there  are  large 
Protestant  (notably  Hussite)  groups  m  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  and  Orthodox  Eastern  and  Umate 
churches  m  Slovakia  The  creation  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, the  ( ulmmation  of  the  long  struggle  of  the 
Czechs  against  their  Austrian  rulers,  was  largely 
accomplished  by  itn  first  and  second  presidents, 
T  G  MASARYK  and  Eduard  BENEH  During  the 
First  World  War,  Czech  units  fought  on  the  Allied 
side  The  Czech  legion  in  Russia  became  involved 
there  in  the  civil  war  and  in  the  Allied  intervention, 
fighting  the  Bolsheviks  After  an  od>ssov  through 
Siberia  it  returned  home  by  way  of  the  United 
States  Economically,  Czechoslovakia  was  the 
most  favored  of  the  Hapsburg  successor  states 
A  hard-working,  enterprising,  and  well-educated 
nation,  benehtmg  from  a  very  liberal  and  demo- 
cratic constitution  and  led  by  outstanding  states- 
men, the  Cze<  hoalovaks  had  the  promise  of  a  bright 
future  Redistribution  of  some  of  the  princely 
estates  of  the  ex-nobility  and  the  Churoh,  despite 
some  disadvantages,  raised  the  general  standards 
of  the  peasantry  In  foreign  politics,  Czechoslo- 
vakia relied  on  its  friendship  with  Franc  e  and  on 
its  LITTLE  ENTfcNTfc.  with  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania 
Yet,  with  its  antagonistic  and  nationalistic  ethnic 
elements,  the  state  reflected  the  inherent  weakness 
of  the  Hapsburg  empire  Hitler's  rise  in  Germany, 
the  German  annexation  of  Austria,  the  resulting 
revival  of  revisionism  m  Hungary  and  of  autono- 
mous agitation  in  Slovakia,  and  the  appeasement 
policy  of  the  Western  powers  exposed  Czechoslo- 
vakia to  a  hostile  Germany  and  Hungary  on  three 
sides  and  to  an  unsympathetic  Poland  on  the 
fourth  The  nationality  problem  led  to  a  European 
crisis  when  the  German  nationalist  minority,  led 
by  Konrad  Henlem  and  vehemently  backed  by 
itler,  demanded  the  union  of  the  predominantly 
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German  districts  with  Germany  Attempts  at 
compromise  failed  and  Hitler,  threatening  war,  ex- 
torted through  the  MUNICH  PACT  (Sept.,  1938)  the 
cession  of  the  Bohemian  borderlands  (Sudeten- 
land)  Poland  and  Hungary  shared  m  the  spoils 
In  Nov ,  1938,  the  truncated  state,  renamed 
Czecho-Slovakia,  was  reconstituted  in  three  auton- 
omous units — Bohemia  and  Moravia,  Slovakia, 
and  Ruthenia  Benes  resigned  the  presidency  and 
was  succeeded  by  Emil  Hacha  In  March,  1939, 
Hitler  forced  Hacha  to  surrender  Czecho-Slovakia 
to  German  control,  made  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
into  a  German  "protectorate,"  gave  Slovakia 
nominal  independence,  and  awarded  Ruthenia  to 
Hungary  After  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World 
War,  Benes  set  up  a  provisional  Czechoslovak 
government  in  London,  Czech  units  fought  with 
the  Allied  forces  Except  for  the  brutalities  of  the 
German  occupation,  of  which  the  fate  of  LIDICE 
remains  a  symbol,  Czechoslovakia  suffered  rela- 
tively little  from  the  war  In  April,  1944,  Russian 
forces,  accompanied  by  a  Czech  coalition  govern- 
ment headed  by  Benes,  entered  Czechoslovakia, 
American  forces  entered  from  the  west,  and  the 
fall  (May  12,  1945)  of  Prague  marked  the  end  of 
military  operations  in  Europe  Russian  and  Ameri- 
can troops  were  evacuated  in  1945  At  the  POTS- 
DAM CONFERENCE  of  1945  the  expulsion  of  c  3,000,- 
000  Germans  from  Czechoslovakia  and  an  exchange 
of  minorities  between  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary 
were  approved  In  the  elections  of  1946  the  Com- 
munists emerged  as  the  strongest  single  party  and 
became  the  leading  party  in  a  coalition  cabinet 
headed  by  the  Communist  Klement  Gottwald 
Foreign  policy  became  increasingly  oriented  toward 
Russia,  and  sweeping  measures,  begun  m  1945,  to 
nationalize  industries  wore  continued  In  Feb  , 
1948,  the  Communists  seized  the  government  by  a 
coup  d'6tat  A  constitution  on  the  Soviet  model 
was  voted,  providing  notably  for  a  unicameral 
legislature  and  a  measure  of  autonomy  for  Slova- 
kia Communist  control  of  the  government  was 
established  Benes  resigned  and  was  succeeded  bv 
Gottwald  as  president  The  now  legislature  on- 
acted  a  five-year  plan  for  1949-54  and  proceeded 
to  nationalize  nearly  every  branch  of  economic 
life  In  1949  conflict  between  Church  and  state 
flared  up  See  R  I  Kerner,  Czechoslovakia 
Twenty  Years  of  Independence  (1940) 

Czegled,  Hungary  see  CEGLED 

Czermak,  Jaroslav  (ja''6slaf  char'mak),  Czech 
Cermdk,  1831-78,  Bohemian  historical  and  genre 
painter  He  studied  in  Prague,  Antwerp,  Brussels, 
and  Pans  and  traveled  in  the  Balkans  After  1858 
he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  genre  paintings  of 
Slavic  life  His  style  is  vigorous  and  colorful 

Czernin,  Ottokar,  Graf  (6'tokur  graf  cheVnm). 
1872-1932,  Austro-Hunganan  statesman  As  for- 
eign minister  (1916-18)  he  sought  peace  with 
honor  but  had  no  part  in  the  private  peace  feeler, 
of  Emperor  CHARLES  I  He  was  one  of  the  negoti- 
ators of  the  Treaty  of  Bit*  SI-LITOVHK 

Czernowitz   sec  CHERNOVTSY 

Czerny,  Karl  (cher'ne),  1791-1857,  Austrian  pianist, 
pupil  of  Beethoven  and  teacher  of  Liszt  He  is 
known  for  his  technical  studies  for  the  piano,  his 
numerous  other  works  having  been  long  forgotten 

Czerny  George   see  KARAUKOROE 

Czestochowa  (ch<4n"stuk6'vu),  Pol  Cte,8tochowa, 
city  (pop  101,255),  S  Poland,  on  the  Warta  river 
Its  monastery,  situated  on  the  Jasna  Gora  [moun- 
tain of  light],  contains  an  image  of  Our  Lodv, 
supposedly  painted  by  St  Luke  and  brought  here 
in  the  14th  cent  This  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
celebrated  goals  of  pilgrimage  In  1655,  when 
CHARLKS  X  of  Sweden  overran  Poland,  the  pnoi 
with  a  handful  of  soldiers  defended  the  monastery 
and  its  relic  for  40  days  The  Swedes  abandoned 
the  siege  Fired  by  the  miracle,  the  Polish  people 
rose  to  successful  resistance  The  event  figures 
prominently  in  Sicnkiewicz's  novel  The  Dfltw 
The  image,  venerated  since  1656  as  the  "Queen  of 
Poland,"  has  in  later  crises  and  sufferings  of  the 
Poles  been  the  svmbol  of  national  survival 
Czestochowa  suffered  relatively  little  damage  in 
the  Second  World  War,  but  pilgrimages  were 
stopped  by  the  Germans  The  city  has  iron,  textile, 
chemical,  and  food  industries 

Czolgosz,  Leon  F.  (ch61'g6sh),  c  1873-1901,  Ameii- 
can  anarchist,  b  Detioit,  Mich  He  shot  and  killed 
William  McKmley  in  Buffalo  on  Sept  6,  1901, 
saving  that  the  President  was  "an  enemy  of  good 
working  people"  He  was  adjudged  sane  and 
executed 

Czuczor,  Gregory  (ts6t>'ts6r),  Hung.  Czuczor 
Gergely,  1800-1868,  Hungarian  philologist  and 
poet  A  Benedictine  monk,  best  known  as  editor 
(with  John  Fogarasi)  of  a  Hungarian  dictionary, 
he  also  wrote  charming  folk  poetry  and  several 
epics  He  was  imprisoned  (1849-61)  for  his  poem 
The  Alarm,  m  which  he  summoned  Hungary  to 
revolt  against  Austrian  rule. 
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D,  fourth  letter  of  the  ALPHABET.  It  corresponds  to 
the  Greek  delta    It  is  a  usual  symbol  for  a  voiced 
dental  or,  as  m  English,  alveolar  stop    The  capital 
represents  m  MUSICAL  NOTATION  a  note  in  the  scale 
and  in   Roman  numerals  the  number  600.    The 
minuscule  represents  British  pence 
Dabareh  (da'burtf),  same  as  DAUEHATH 
Dabbasheth    (da'bu-),    border   city   of    Zebulun. 
Joshua  1911 

Daberath  (da'bS-),  town,  N  Palestine,  probably  tho 
modern  Debuneh,  on  the  slope  of  Tabor  E  of 
Nazareth  Joshua  19  12,  1  Chron  672  Dabareh: 
Joshua  21  28 

D'Abernon,  Edgar  Vincent,  1st  Viscount  (da'- 
bumftn),  1857-1041,  British  diplomat  Ambassa- 
dor to  Germany  from  1920  to  1926,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  tho  realization  of  the  Dawes  Plan  (1924) 
and  the  agreements  of  the  LOCARNO  PACT  (1925) 
Dablon,  Claude  (klod'  dublo'),  16197-1697,  French 
missionary  in  North  America,  a  Jesuit  He  went 
from  Frari<  e  to  Canada  in  1655  and  worked  first 
among  the  Onondaga  m  Now  York,  then  among  the 
Croe  in  the  Hudson  Bay  region  In  1669  he  went 
to  take  charge  of  the  Western  missions,  with  head- 
quarters at  Sault  Sto  Mane  He  accompanied 
Father  Allouez  on  one  exploring  journey  in  the 
Green  Bay-Fox  river  country  Made  superior  of 
the  Jesuits  m  Canada,  he  served  from  1670  to 
1680  and  from  1686  to  1693  and  was  director  of 
the  great  expansion  of  missionary  and  exploring 
work  done  by  the  Jesuits 

Dabney,  Charles  William,  1856-1945,  American  edu- 
(ator,  b  Hampden-Sydnoy,  Va  .  grad  Hampden- 
Sydnoy  College,  1873,  and  studied  at  Gdttmgen 
(Ph  D  ,  1880)  He  was  director  (1880-87)  of  the 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
and  held  a  similai  post  in  Tennessee  while  serving 
as  president  (1887  -1904)  of  the  Umv  of  Tennessee 
From  1904  until  his  retirement  m  1920  he  was 
president  of  the  Umv  of  Cincinnati  He  wrote 
Universal  Education  in  the  South  (2  vols  ,  1936) 
Dabo,  Leon  (da'ho),  1868-,  American  landscape  and 
mural  painter,  b  Detroit  Among  his  landscapes 
aie  manv  scenes  along  tho  Hudson  river  He  ex- 
ecuted the  friezes  in  Mower  Memorial  Library, 
Watertown,  N  Y  ,  and  tho  murals  Ascension  and 
The  Life  of  Christ  in  the  Church  of  St  John  the 
Baptist,  Brooklyn,  N  Y  He  is  represented  in  the 
Impenil  Art  Museum,  Tokyo,  the  National  Gal- 
lery, Ottawa,  and  leading  American  museums 
Amony  his  best-known  paintings  are  Moose  Park 
(Luxembourg  Mus ,  Pans),  Hudson  in  Winter 
(Mus  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston),  Dawn  beyond  the 
Hudson,  and  The  Claud  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) 
Dabrowa  Gormcza  (dambr6'vug6rnf'cha),  Pol  Dty- 
browa  Gormcza,  Ger  Dombrowa,  city  (pop  28,070) 
Silesia  prov  ,  HW  Poland  A  <  enter  of  the  KATOWICE 
mining  area,  it  has  coal  mines  dating  from  17Q6 
The  city  passed  to  Prussia  (1795)  and  to  the  Russian 
Empire  (1815)  It  reverted  to  Poland  in  1919 
Dabrowska,  Maria,  Pol  Marja  Dqbrowska  (mar'ya 
dObrof'ska),  18Q2-,  Polish  novelist  \fter  a  career 
Hfl  a  social  worker,  she  turned  to  fiction  as  a  weapon 
in  bringing  about  social  changes  Nights  and  Days 
(1932-34)  and  The  Crossroads  (1937)  won  her 
literary  success 

Dabrowski,  Jan  Henryk  (van'  heVrlk  damhr6fske), 
1755-1818,  Polish  general  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  tho  unsuccessful  Polish  campaign  (1792) 
against  Russia  and  in  the  insurrection  of  Koaci- 
usko  in  1794  After  its  failure  he  went  to  France, 
organized  (1796)  a  Polish  legion,  and  led  it  m 
Bonaparte's  Italian  campaign  In  1806  Napoleon 
had  him  recruit  an  army  in  Poland,  and  he  subse- 
quently distinguished  himself  in  Napoleon's  cam- 
paigns against  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia  Re- 
turning to  Poland  in  1813,  Dabrowski  entered  the 
service  of  Tsar  Alexander  I  and  began  to  organize 
the  new  Polish  army,  but  he  retired  m  1816  He 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  Dombrowski 
Dacca  (da'ku),  city  (pop  213,218),  capital  of  East 
Bengal  prov  ,  Pakistan  A  palace,  the  Bara  Katra 
(1644),  and  the  Lai  Bagh  fort  (1678)  reflect  Dacca's 
glory  as  the  17th-century  Mogul  capital  of  Bengal 
In  the  late  19th  cent ,  competition  of  British  cloth 
virtually  destroyed  the  manufacture  of  the  city's 
world-famed  muslins  Dacca,  tho  industrial  and 
commercial  heart  of  East  Pakistan,  processes  jute 
and  hides  and  has  a  trade  m  agricultural  products 
The  largest  of  its  many  schools  (chiefly  Moslem) 
is  the  Umv  of  Dacca  (opened  1921) 
Dachau  (da'khou),  town  (1946  pop  18,158),  Upper 
Bavaria,  10  mi  NNW  of  Munich.  Here  was 
(1933-45)  an  infamous  CONCENTRATION  CAMP 
D'Ache,  Caran.  see  CARAN  D'ACHB 
dachshund  (dttks'hdond,  daks-,  dRsh'hund)  [Ger , 
-badger  dog],  small  hound  with  a  long  body  and 
short  Tegs,  with  the  forefeet  turning  outward  The 
dog  has  an  elongated,  tapered  head  with  the  long, 
wide  ears  set  high  It  is  courageous,  intelligent, 
and  affectionate  Both  the  miniature  and  the  full- 
sued  dachshunds  are  bred  in  three  coats — the 
short-haired  or  smooth,  the  wire-haired,  and  the 
long-haired.  In  Europe  the  dachshund  was  de- 


veloped to  hunt  badgers  and  other  animals  which 
live  in  holes  Egyptian  carvings  from  as  early  as 
the  15th  cent  B  C  show  dogs  which  resemble  the 
dachshund  See  H  C  Sanborn,  The  Dachshund  or 
Teckel  (1937) 

Dachstein*  see  SAI^KAMMEBGUT 
Dacia  (da'shu),  ancient  name  of  the  European  re- 
gion, corresponding  roughl>  to  modern  Transyl- 
vania and  Rumania,  inhabited  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  by  a  people  who  were  called  Getae  (jd'to") 
by  the  Greeks  and  were  called  Daci  (da'sl)  by  the 
Romans  They  weie  a  people  of  advanced  material 
culture,  with  a  tribal  organization  Augustus 
claimed  them  as  tributary  allies,  but  the  Daci 
were  not  much  interested  in  Rome,  and  Domitian 
in  A  D  90  after  UK  om  lusive  campaigns  against 
them  was  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  keep  them 
quiet  TRAJAN  invaded  the  country  and  estab- 
lished a  large  number  of  colonies  there  in  A  D  105, 
and  Dacia  became  a  Roman  province  AURELJAN 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  tho  Roman  colonists  to 
Moeeia  when  the  Goths  invaded  Dacia  It  was 
these  colonists  in  Dacia  who  formed  the  Latin- 
spoaking  nucleus  that  established  the  Romance 
tongue,  Rumanian,  still  spoken  in  that  region 
Da  Costa,  Isaac  see  COSTA,  ISAAC  DA 
Da  Costa,  Jacob  Mendez  (du  ko'stu),  1833-1900, 
American  physician,  b  St  Thomas  island,  Virgin 
Islands,  M  D  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia, 1852  After  studying  abroad,  he  was 
professor  of  medicine  at  his  alma  mater  (1872-91) 
An  outstanding  teacher  and  diagnostician,  he 
wrote  a  standard  work  on  diagnosis  (1864)  and 
described  a  malfunction  of  the  heart  known  as 
"irritable  heart,"  a  condition  among  Civil  War 
soldiers  which  has  become  familiar  in  military 
medicine 

Da  Costa,  Uriel*  see  ACOSTA,  URIEL 
Dactyls  (dak'tllz),  in  Greek  religion,  group  of  di- 
vinities who  followed  RHEA  or  CYBELE  They  were 
metalworkers,  inventors  of  the  rhythm  of  music 
They  are  obscure,  wero  perhaps  dwarfs,  and  are 
often  confused  with  tho  Cabin,  the  Curetes,  and 
the  Corybantes  I  rom  their  home  on  Mt  Ida  they 
were  called  Idaean  Dactyls 

Dada  (da'da)  or  Dadaism  (du'dalzm),  international 
and  nihilistic  movement  (1916-21)  among  Euro- 
pean artists  and  writers  It  was  originated  by  tho 
poet  Tristan  Tzara,  it  attacked  all  conventional 
standards  of  aesthetic  s  and  behavior  and  "spat  in 
the  eye  of  the  world  "  Dadaism  was  a  doctrine  of 
utter  formlessness,  words,  or  even  syllables,  wero 
used  without  regard  to  meaning,  as  in  the  speech 
of  a  small  child  The  movement  \vas  not  long  last- 
ing, but  it  did  have  a  jarring  effect  on  contemporary 
aesthetic  and  had  a  significant  result  in  encouraging 
surrealism  and  other  radical  movements  Marcel 
Duchamps  and  Max  Ernst,  for  example,  became 
surrealists 

daddy  longlegs,  name  applied  to  the  harvestman, 
which  is  an  arachnid,  and  to  the  crane  fly,  an  msett 
related  to  the  mosquito  The  harvestman  has  a 
small  bodv  and  eight  slender  legs  which  in  most 
species  are  long  It  sue  ks  the  fluids  from  fruits  and 
other  vegetable  matter  and  from  insects  (whether 
it  eats  whole  insects  is  controversial)  Crane, 
flies  have  two  pairs  of  wings  and  slender  bodies 
The  majority  of  the  species  have  long  legs  and  are 
much  larger  than  mosquitoes  They  are  usually 
found  in  damp  places  and  in  pastures  and  meadows 
Dade  City,  city  (pop  2,561),  co  seat  of  Pasco  eo  ,  W 
central  Fla  ,  NNE  of  Tampa  It  is  a  trade  center 
for  a  truck  and  citrus-fruit  area  To  the  north,  near 
Bushnell,  is  Dade  Memorial  Park  (est  1935), 
honoring  Major  Francis  L  Dade  and  his  men,  who 
in  1835  were  massacred  here  by  Indians 
Dadeville,  town  (pop  2,025),  co  seat  of  Tallapoosa 
co  ,  E  central  Ala  ,  near  the  Martin  Lake  widening 
of  the  Tallapoosa,  in  a  timber  and  mineral  area, 
me  1837  A  textile  mill  is  here  Just  north,  on  the 
Tallapoosa  at  a  site  called  Horseshoe  Bend,  Andrew 
Jackson  defeated  the  Creek  Indians  m  March, 
1814,  a  state  monument  marks  the  battlefield 
Daedalus  (dS'dulus),  in  Greek  myth,  sculptor  and 
artist  who  built  the  labyrinth  for  the  Minotaur 
Imprisoned  by  MINOS,  he  made  wings  for  himself 
and  his  son  Icarus  Icarus  flew  too  near  the  sun 
and,  the  wax  joints  of  the  wings  melting,  he  fell 
into  the  sea  Daedalus  arrived  in  Sicily.  Stones  of 
the  marvels  he  constructed  are  many 
daffodil,  see  NARCISSUS 

Dafoe,  Allan  Roy  (da'fo),  1883-1943,  Canadian 
physician,  b  Madoc,  Ont ,  grad  Umv.  of  Toronto 
(MB,  1907)  He  attended  the  birth  of  the 
DIONNE  QUINTUPLETS,  and  under  an  act  of  tho 
Ontario  legislature,  ho  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  board  of  guardians  for  them  Dafoe  wrote 
Guide  Hook  for  Mothers  (1936)  See  biography  by 
Frazier  Hunt  (1939) 

Dafoe,  John  Wesley,  1866-1944,  Canadian  news- 
paper editor,  b  Ontario  In  1883,  when  he  became 
parliamentary  correspondent  at  Ottawa  for  the 
Montreal  Star,  he  entered  upon  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  journalism.  As  editor  in 


chief  (1901-44)  of  the  Manitoba  Free  Press  (later 
tho  Winnipeg  Free  Press),  he  made  tho  paper  the 
chief  voice  of  Western  agrarian  liberalism.  Al- 
though the  owner  of  tho  paper,  Sir  Clifford  Sifton, 
withdrew  (1911)  from  the  Liberal  party  in  opposi- 
tion to  Laurier's  reciprocal-tiade  policy,  Dafoe 
vigorously  supported  this  policy  editorially  How- 
ever, m  1917  Dafoe  broke  with  the  Liberal  party 
over  the  question  of  conscription  In  1919,  ap- 
pouited  press  representative  by  the  Dept  of  Public 
Information  to  the  Pans  Peace  Conference,  ho 
accompanied  Sir  Robert  Bordon  to  Paris  There- 
after Dafoe  became  the  chief  Canadian  advocate 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  From  1934  he  was 
chancellor  of  the  Umv  of  Manitoba  He  was  a 
member  of  tho  royal  commission  on  dominion- 
provincial  relations,  headed  by  N  W  ROWELL  Da- 
foe's  writings  include  a  study  of  Sir  Clifford  Sifton 
(1931)  and  Canada,  an  American  Nation  (1935). 
See  biography  by  G  V  Ferguson  (1948) 
Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  (du'vldh  ap  gwl'llm),  1340?- 
14007,  Welsh  poet  Many  critics  consider  him  the 
greatest  poet  the  Celts  have  produced  Fie  intro- 
duced new  themes  and  meters  into  Welsh  poetry, 
m  a  diction  free  of  archaisms  The  lovo  theme, 
formalized  in  medieval  poetry,  he  treated  with  re- 
freshing gusto  and  great  melodic  effe<  t,  but  it  is  his 
nature  poetry  which  gives  him  his  stature  among 
medieval  poets  He  influenced  Welsh  poetry  for 
200  years  See  Sir  Idns  Bell,  Development  of  Wd»h 
Poetry  (1936) 

Dagenham  (da'gunum),  urban  distnct  (1921  pop. 
9,127,  1931  pop  89,362,  1947  estimated  pop 
111,330),  Essex,  England  With  the  establish- 
ment of  a  huge  Ford  plant  in  1929,  the  city  mush- 
roomed Other  industries  include  steel  casting  and 
chemical  engineering 

Dagestan  or  Daghestan  (both  dagustan'),  autono- 
mous republic  (14,750  sq  mi  ,  pop  o  900,000),  SK 
European  RSFSR,  between  the  Terek  river,  the 
Greater  Cane  asus,  and  tho  Caspian  Sea  Makha- 
chkala, the  capital,  and  DKBBENT  are  the  chief 
cities  Dagestan  consists  mainly  of  bare  moun- 
tains, with  an  average  altitude  of  5,000  ft ,  and 
is  difficult  of  access  Mineral  resources  include 
petroleum,  natural  gas,  and  sulphur  The  moun- 
tains are  used  for  grazing,  the  irrigated  lowlands 
produce  fruit,  wine,  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat  The 
population  of  Dagestan  comprises  about  30  nation- 
alities, (mostly  Moslems),  including  AVARS,  Lez- 
gluans,  and  Russians  Dagestan  was  ceded  by 
Iran  to  Russia  in  the  Treaty  of  Gulistan  (1813),  but 
tho  Moslem  mountaineers  under  their  native  khans 
resisted  Russian  domination  until  1877,  when  their 
revolts  were  finally  suppressed  It  came  under 
Soviet  rule  in  1920  and  was  made  an  autonomous 
Soviet  republic  in  1921 

Dagobert  I  (dag'Sburt),  d  c  639,  Prankish  king 
(629 '-c  639)  He  was  the  son  of  Clotaire  II  and 
with  him  ruled  Austrasia  as  coregent  after  c  622. 
By  reuniting  Aquitame  with  Austrasia  and  Neus- 
tria  (630),  he  became  king  of  all  the  Franks, 
he  was,  however,  forced  by  popular  demand  to 
give  Austrasia  its  own  king  in  the  person  of  his 
son,  Sigebert  III  (633)  The  last  of  the  MEROVIN- 
GIANS to  exercise  personal  rule,  he  made  himself 
independent  of  the  great  nobles,  especially  of  PEPIK 
OP  LANDEN,  mayor  of  the  palate  Dagobert  main- 
tained a  brilliant  court  and  extended  his  influence 
over  the  Basques  and  the  Bretons 

Dagon  (da'g&n),  god  of  Canaan,  perhaps  a  fish  god. 
Scholars  generally  connect  him  with  a  fertility 
cult  Judges  1621-30,  1  Sam.  51-9,  1  Chron. 
10  8-10,  1  Mae  10  83,84,  11  4  His  name  appears 
in  the  pla<  e  name  BETH-DAOON 

Daguerre,  Louis  Jacques  Mand6  (Iw5'  zhak'  m&da' 
dagai ').  1789-1851,  French  scene  painter  and  phys- 
icist, inventor  of  the  daguerreotype  (duga'rutlp, 
-ga'reu-),  a  photograph  produced  on  a  silver,  or 
silvered,  plate  treated  with  iodine  vapor  He  first 
attracted  attention  as  the  inventor  and  exhibitor, 
with  C  M  Bouton,  of  the  diorama,  which  was 
shown  at  the  Diorama  in  Pans  In  1826  his  experi- 
ments with  tho  daguerreotype  were  joined  with 
those  of  J  Niccphore  NIEPCK,  who  had  been  ex- 
perimenting along  the  same  linos  since  1814,  and 
until  Niepce's  death  in  1833  they  worked  together 
upon  the  photographic  process,  but  Daguerre  com- 
pleted the  invention  of  the  daguerreotype  alone, 
and  in  1839  it  was  made  public  and  ceded  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  He  wrote  two  books  on  the 
daguerreotype  process  The  daguerreotype  was 
introduced  into  tho  United  States  by  J.  W  Draper 
andS  F  B  Morse 

Daguesseau,  Henri  Francois,  see  AQUESSBAU,  HEN- 
RI FRANCOIS  D' 

Dahl,  Johan  Christian  Clausen  (yohan'  krls'tyan 
klou'zn  dal'),  1788-1857,  Norwegian  painter.  Hia 
works,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  old  Dutch 
roasters,  are  chiefly  Norwegian  landscapes 

Dahl,  Michael  (dal),  1656-1743,  Swedish  portrait 
painter  In  1688  he  settled  in  England,  where  he 

enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  painting  Queen  Anne 

and  members  of  the  aristocracy.  His  paintings  are 
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DAHLAK  ARCHIPELAGO 

to  be  seen  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Lon- 
don, and  m  Windsor  Castle 

Dahlak  Archipelago  (dalak'  arklpft'lu^),  island 
group,  off  Eritrea,  in  the  Red  Sea  There  are  two 
large  and  124  small  islands  The  pearl  fisheries 
here  were  known  to  the  Romans  and  still  produce 
pearls  and  mother-of-pearl 

Dahlberg,  Enk  Jonsson,  Count,  Swed  Jontaon 
(a'rfik  yun'sun,  dal'berK),  1625-1703,  Swedish 
military  engineer  and  field  marshal  In  1658  he 
conveyed  Charles  X's  army  across  the  frozen  Great 
Belt  m  a  daring  march  on  Copenhagen  As  gover- 
nor of  Livonia,  he  hold  Riga  through  two  sieges 
Dahlgren,  John  Adolphus  Bernard  (dal'grun),  1809- 
70,  Amencan  naval  officer,  b  Philadelphia 
Appointed  a  midshipman  m  1826,  he  had  a  long 
and  honorable  naval  career  In  charge  of  ordnance 
at  the  Washington  navy  vard  after  1847,  he  ex- 
panded the  ordnance  facilities  and  designed  the 
9-mch  and  1 1-inch  guns  called  Dahlgrens  and  much 
used  by  the  navy  In  the  Civil  War,  Dahlgren  suc- 
ceeded Franklin  Buchanan  in  command  of  the 
Washington  naw  vard  and  soon  became  also  chief 
of  tho  Bureau  of  Ordnance  Promoted  rear  ad- 
miral m  1863,  he  replaced  Admiral  8  F  Du  Pont 
as  commander  of  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron,  cooperated  (1863)  with  Gen  Q  A  Gill- 
more  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  take  Charles- 
ton, helped  to  place  troops  in  Florida  m  1864,  co- 
operated with  Sherman  m  taking  Savannah,  and 
m  Feb ,  1866,  helped  to  occupy  Charleston  He 
later  held  high  posts  and  wrote  widely  on  naval 
ordnance  Bee  biography  by  his  wife,  Madeleine 
V  Dahlgren  (1882) 

Dahlgren,  Ulnc  (d&l'gruii),  1870-1946,  American 
biologist,  b  Brooklyn,  N  Y.,  grad  Princeton, 
1894  From  1895  to  1939  he  taught  at  Princeton 
(as  professor  of  biology  from  191 1)  Dahlgren  spo- 
(lalized  in  tautology  and  zoology,  he  studied  es- 
pecially the  production  of  light  and  electricity  bv 
animals  and  wrote  on  these  subjects 
dahlia  (dal'-,  dal'-,  dftl'-)  [for  Anders  Dahl,  1751- 
89,  Swedish  botanist],  any  plant  of  the  genus 
Dahlia,  tuberous-rooted  perennials  native  to  Mex- 
ico, widely  cultivated  in  gardens  The  composite 
flowers  bloom  in  the  late  summer  and  are  of  a  va- 
riety of  shapes  and  colors,  some  of  the  popular 
types  being  known  as  cactus,  decorative,  peony- 
flowered,  single,  pompon,  and  collarette  dahlias 
Many  varieties  have  been  developed  from  the  sin- 
gle species  originally  introduced  into  cultivation  at 
the  end  of  the  18th  cent ,  but  other  species  and 
hybrids  have  contributed  to  the  production  of  the 
modern  dahlias  A  type  of  sugar  is  obtained  from 
dahlia  tubers  The  American  Dahlia  Society  fosteis 
cultivation  of  the  plant  See  F  F  Rockwell, 
Dahlias  (1929) ,  L  K  Peacock,  The  Dahlia  (1931), 
W  H  Waite,  Modern  Dahlia  Culture  (1931) 
Dahlmann,  Friedrich  Cnnstoph  (fre'drlkh  krfs'tdf 
d&l'man),  1785-1860,  German  historian  A  liberal, 
he  was  one  of  the  seven  Gottingen  professors  who 
in  1837  protested  when  King  Ernest  Augustus  of 
Hanover  abrogated  the  constitution,  and  he  was 
consequently  dismissed  After  1842  he  taught  at 
Bonn  Dahltnann  played  a  prominent  part  m  the 
Frankfurt  Parliament  (1848-49)  His  Quettenkunde 
der  deutschen  Genchirhte  (sources  of  German  history] 
(1830)  has  been  enlarged  in  numerous  subsequent 
editions  and  has  become  an  indispensable  aid  to  the 
study  of  German  history  Other  works  include  a 
history  of  Denmark,  completed  by  Dietrich  Schafer 
(Gfachtchte  von  Danemark,  5  vols  ,  1840-92) 
Dahlonega  (dal6n'egu),  city  (pop  l,294),co  seat  of 
Lumpkin  co  ,  N  Ga  ,  NNE  of  Atlanta,  me  1833 
Now  a  mountain  trade  center,  it  was  settled  with 
the  opening  of  the  gold  mines  in  1828,  gold  ia  still 
mined  A  U  S  mint  was  here,  1836-61  Points  of 
interest  are  the  county  courthouse,  dating  from 
1833,  and  North  Georgia  College 
Dablttjerna,  Gnnno  Eurelius  (gu'nd  JWSora'letU 
dftlWr'nft),  1661-1709,  SwediBh  poet,  the  first  to 
use  native  themes  in  his  writings  He  is  best  known 
for  The  Kino's  Song  (1698),  an  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Charles  XI  Another  popular  work  is  his  lively 
baDad,  m  dialect,  BatUesong  about  King  Charles  IX 
and  Tsar  Peter 
Dahlia:  see  RUB  AL  KHALI 

Dahomey  (duho'me,  Fr  daoma'),  French  overseas 
territory  (c  45,600  sq  mi  ,  pop  1,458,000),  French 
West  Africa,  on  the  Slave  Coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  The  capital  is  Porto  Novo  Dahomey  is 
bordered  on  the  west  by  French  Togoland,  on  the 
north  by  the  Niger  territory  (from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated in  part  by  the  Niger  river),  and  on  the  east  by 
Nigeria  Mangroves  along  the  coast  give  way  to 
hardwood  forests  and,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Niger  river,  to  treeless  savannas  Corn,  manioc, 
and  yams  are  grown  for  local  consumption,  and 
cotton,  coffee,  and  palm  oil  are  produced  for  ex- 
port Cattle  thrive  in  the  north  There  is  a  rail- 
road along  the  coast  with  branches  extending  eome 
distance  into  the  interior  Dahomey  is  represented 
in  the  French  parliament  The  territory  is  in- 
habited by.  Negro  tribes  who  speak  various  Ewe 
languages  The  region  first  came  to  European  at- 
tention in  the  17th  cent,  when  it  was  divided 
among  several  powerful  native  states.  By  the 
mid-18th  cent  the  state  of  Dahomey  was  supreme 
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It  had  a  large  army,  notable  for  its  female  con- 
tingents Dahomey  fell  under  the  control  of 
France  in  the  late  19th  cent.  See  Melville  J. 
Herskovits,  Dahomey,  an  Ancient  West  African 
Kingdom  (1938) 

Daibutso  (dl'bootsoo)  JJap., -great  Buddha],  Jap- 
anese name  applied  to  large  statues  of  Buddha  The 
most  notable  are  those  at  Nara,  Kamakura,  and 
Kyoto  The  ono  at  Nara,  frequently  restored,  is  53 
ft  high  and  dates  from  the  8th  cent.  The  Buddha 
of  Kamakura,  some  40  ft  high  with  gold  eyes 
several  feet  long,  is  the  most  famous,  it  was  con- 
structed in  1262  The  Buddha  of  Kyoto,  58  ft 
high,  is  of  wood  rather  than  bronze  and  replaced 
an  old  figure  destroyed  in  1596. 
Dail  Eireann  (d61'  a'rdn,  dll'  a'run)  [Irish, -diet  of 
Ireland],  the  popular  representative  body  of  the 
Oireachtas,  or  National  Parliament,  of  tho  republic 
of  Ireland  The  second  chamber,  the  Saenad  Et- 
reann,  or  Senate,  has  very  limited  powers,  and  the 
executive,  as  represented  by  the  prime  minister,  is 
responsible  to  the  Dail,  whose  members  are  elected 
by  universal  adult  suffrage  The  members  of  the 
first  Dail  were  elected  in  Dec  ,  1918,  ostensibly  to 
the  British  Parliament,  but  established  themselves 
as  a  revolutionary  body.  It  first  convened  at  Man- 
sion House,  Dublin,  in  Jan  ,  1919,  and  proclaimed 
the  Irish  republic  The  Dail  existed  precariously 
until  the  creation  of  the  Irish  Free  State  in  Deo  , 
1921,  and  established  itself  firmly  m  the  period  of 
civil  war  that  followed  See  IRELAND 

Daimiel  (dbnySl'),  town  (pop  19,277),  Ciudad  Real 
prov  ,  central  Spain,  in  New  Castile  It  produces 
brandy,  vermouth,  and  alcohol. 

Daimler,  Gottlieb  (dam'lur,  Gor.  gdt'lfip  dlm'lur), 
1834-1900,  German  engineer,  inventor,  and  pioneer 
automobile  manufacturer  His  improvements  in 
the  internal-combustion  engine,  made  in  the  1880s, 
contributed  largely  to  the  development  of  the 
automobile  industry 

daimyo  or  daimio  (both  dlm'jo)  [ Jap.,  ~ great 
name],  the  great  feudal  landholders  of  Japan,  the 
territorial  barons  as  distinguished  from  the  kuge  or 
court  noble  Great  tax-free  estates  were  built  up 
from  the  8th  cent  onward  and  were  increased  m 
number  by  alienation  of  lands  to  members  of  the 
imperial  family  who  could  not  be  supported  at 
court  By  the  12th  cent  the  power  of  the  daimyo 
actually  overshadowed  that  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment itself.  This  situation  was  forcefully  revised 
by  the  reforms  of  Yontomo,  who  m  the  12th  cent 
established  a  centralized  feudalism  Tho  fierce 
c  ivil  wars  of  the  14th  cent ,  the  15th  cent  (espe- 
cially the  Onm  War),  and  the  16th  cent  were  ended 
by  the  triumph  of  leyasu,  but  by  1600  most  of  the 
old  daimyo  families  had  yielded  to  a  new  group 
After  1600  the  daimyo  were  divided  into  the/urfoi 
(the  hereditary  vassals  of  tho  Tokugawa  family) 
and  the  tozama  (the  Outside  Lords)  The  tozama 
were  generally  viewed  with  suspicion  bv  the  shogun 
and  were  ultimately  to  play  a  part  in  tho  overthrow 
of  the  shogunate  In  the  18th  and  early  19th  cent 
the  daimyo,  with  their  tastes  for  luxury  and  their 
need  for  show  in  long  stays  at  the  court,  were  hard 
pressed  by  the  limits  of  their  agricultural  incomes 
from  the  peasants  and  tended  to  sink  deeper  and 
deeper  in  debt  while  their  social  and  economic  use- 
fulness approached  the  vanishing  pouit  With  the 
overthrow  of  the  shogun  and  the  establishment  of 
the  MPIJI  restoration,  all  daimyo  lost  their  feudal 
privileges  in  1871 

Daman,  China  see  TAINAN 

Damgerfield,  Elliott  (dan'jurfeld),  1859-1932,  Amen- 
c  an  painter  and  writer,  b  Harpers  Ferry,  W  Va  , 
studied  at  the  Art  Students  League,  New  York 
He  first  exhibited  at  the  National  Academy  in  1880 
and  was  made  a  member  in  1906  His  religious 
paintings  in  particular  are  notable  for  their  nch, 
glowing  color  They  include  the  murals  in  the 
Lady  Chapel  of  the  Church  of  8t  Mary  the  Virgin, 
New  York,  Chrut  Stilling  the  Tempest  (Metropoli- 
tan Mus  ) ,  and  The  Story  of  the  Madonna,  awarded 
the  Clarke  Prize  of  the  National  Academy  m  1902 
Among  his  principal  landscapes  are  Slumbering  Fog 
(Metropolitan  Mus),  Midnight  Moon  (Brooklyn 
Mus ) ,  Storm  Breaking  Up  (Toledo  Art  Mus  ) ;  and 
The  Valley  of  the  Dragon  (Art  Inst ,  Chicago). 

Daingerfield,  town  (pop  1,032),  co  seat  of  Morris 
co  ,  E  Texas,  near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  state 
The  area  yields  pine  and  garden  truck  Iron  de- 
posits to  the  south  supply  an  iron  industry  built  up 
by  the  U  8  government  in  the  Second  World  War 
and  sold  in  1947  to  a  private  company.  A  state 
park  is  near  by 

Dairen,  China  see  TALIEN. 

dairying,  the  industry  concerned  with  producing 
milk  and  milk  products.  In  the  United  States 
c  250,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  industry, 
which  supplies  an  estimated  20  percent  of  the  food 
consumed  by  the  average  person  and  which  repre- 
sents the  largest  single  source  of  revenue  of  the 
American  farmer  About  one  third  of  the  milk 
produced  is  used  for  BUTTER,  almost  as  much  for 
market  MILK,  and  the  remainder  is  devoted  to  farm 
uses  and  the  making  of  CHEBSB.  concentrated  milks, 
ice  cream,  and  by-products  such  as  dried  milk  solids 
(eg.,  LACTOBB  and  CAJWIH).  Commercial  dairy 
products  are  processed  or  manufactured  and  then 


marketed  by  creameries,  some  of  which,  especially 
in  Denmark,  are  farmers'  cooperatives  Modern 
dairying  dates  from  1850,  its  development  parallel- 
ing the  growth  of  urban  populations  Large-scale 
dairying  was  stimulated  by  the  invention  of  spe- 
cialized machines,  notably  the  cream  separator  (see 
SEPARATOR,  CREAM),  by  research  in  chemistry, 
physics,  and  bacteriology,  by  the  discovery  of  PAS- 
TEURIZATION, by  the  introduction  of  the  test  de- 
vised by  8  M  BABCOCK  for  determining  the  fat 
content  of  milk,  by  improved  refrigeration  and 
transportation,  by  the  increase  in  output  resulting 
from  the  scientific  study  of  the  breeding  and  feeding 
of  CATTLE,  by  the  greater  consumption  of  dairy 
products  resulting  from  increased  knowledge  of 
their  nutritional  value,  and  by  the  finding  of  new 
uses  for  the  by-products  of  factory  operation.  See 
C  H  Eukles  and  others,  Milk  and  Milk  Products 
(3d  ed  ,  1943) 

daisy  [O  E  ,  -day's  eye]  The  daisy  of  literature,  the 
true  daisy,  is  Bellis  perennu,  called  in  the  United 
States  English  daisy.  This  is  a  low  composite- 
flowered  European  plant,  cultivated  in  the  United 
States  mostly  in  the  double  form,  with  heads  of 
flowers  of  white,  pink,  or  red,  sometimes  smallei 
heads  are  clustered  about  the  main  one  The  Eng- 
lish daisy,  which  closes  at  night,  has  long  been  con- 
sidered the  flower  of  children  and  of  innocence 
There  is  a  purple  species  of  Belli$  native  to  the 
lower  Mississippi  basin  and  called  western  daisy 
The  common,  often  weedy,  daisy  of  the  United 
States  (Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum),  called  also 
oxeye  daisy,  is  native  to  Europe  but  naturalized  in 
America  and  is  accepted  as  the  state  flower  of 
Noith  Carolina  A  composite,  it  has  white  petal- 
like  i  ays  with  a  golden  center  Both  of  these  daisies 
are  sometimes  called  MARGUERITE  Other  plants, 
daisyhke,  share  the  name  of  daisy,  paiticularly 
species  of  Chrysanthemum,  as  tho  Shasta  daisy  and 
painted  daisy  or  PYRETHRUM 

Dakar  (dukai',  da-),  city  (pop  o  132,000),  Senegal, 
capital  of  French  West  Africa,  a  port  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  at  the  end  of  the  Cape  Vert  peninsula 
Dakar,  the  westernmost  point  of  Africa,  is  c  1,800 
mi  from  Natal,  Brazil  It  has  rail  connections 
with  much  of  the  interior  of  Senegal  Food  proc  - 
easing  is  the  chief  industry,  and  there  are  exports  of 
peanuts  and  animal  products  In  the  Second  World 
War,  Gen  Charles  de  Gaulle,  with  British  assist- 
ance, vainly  attempted  (Sept ,  1940)  to  take  the 
heavily  defended  city  In  Dec  ,  1942,  Dakar  poa<  e- 
ably  joined  the  Allied  camp 

DaJan,  Henry  Drysdale  (da'km),  1880-,  American 
research  chemist,  b  England,  grad  I  Victoria  lrm\  , 
Manchester,  England  After  carrying  on  reseat  (  h 
in  I^eeds,  London,  and  Heidelberg,  he  was  ab^o- 
ciated  with  tho  Heiter  Laboratories,  New  York 
city,  from  1905  to  1920  He  was  made  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  and  a  chevalier  of  tho  Legion  of 
Honor  He  wrote  Oxidations  and  Reductions  in  th* 
Animal  Uody  (1912)  and,  with  E  K  Dunham 
A  Handbook,  on  Antiseptics  (1917)  Dakm's  solu- 
tion, known  also  in  a  modified  form  as  Dakin- 
Carrel  solution,  is  widely  used  m  surgery  aa  an 
antiseptic  and  m  the  sterilizing  and  dressing  of  in- 
fected wounds  It  is  essentially  a  dilute,  almost 
neutral,  solution  of  sodium  hypochlonte  (06  pei- 
cent)  and  owes  its  antiseptic!  properties  to  its  in- 
stability and  the  liberation  of  free  chlorine 
Dakota  Indians  see  Sioux  INDIANS. 
Dakota  Wesleyan  University:  see  MITCHELL,  S.Dak 
Dal  (dal),  Swed  Dalalven  (dal'61"vun),  river,  cen- 
tral Sweden,  rising  in  the  border  mountains  oi 
Norway  and  flowing  into  tho  Gulf  of  Bothnia  at 
Skutskar  With  two  large  tributaries,  it  is  325  nn 
long  Its  numerous  cascades  furnish  power  for  the 
industries  of  KOPPARBERO  co 
Daladier,  Bdouard  (adodar'  daladya'),  1884- 
French  politician,  a  Radical  Socialist  After  the 
First  World  War  he  was  one  of  the  semipermanent 
fixtures  of  the  successive  French  cabinets,  whose 
members  were  virtually  interchangeable  He  was 
premier  from  Jan  to  Oct ,  1933,  and  again  from 
Nov  ,  1933,  to  Feb.,  1934,  when  the  SrAVisKY  Ar- 
FAIH,  m  which  Daladier  was  not  personally  impli- 
cated, caused  serious  riots  in  Pans  and  forced  his 
resignation.  In  April,  1938,  Daladier  obtained  the 
premiership  of  a  much-watered-down  Popular 
Front  cabinet,  retaining  his  post  as  minister  of  war, 
which  he  had  held  since  1936  He  did  his  best  to 
nullify  the  social  and  economic  legislation  enacted 
by  the  four  previous  Popular  Front  cabinets  and 
signed  (Sept ,  1938)  the  MUNICH  PACT.  He  re- 
signed m  March,  1940,  because  his  failure  to  aid 
(inland  m  its  defense  against  Russia  was  unpopu- 
lar, but  he  remained  minister  of  war  until  May  18, 
when  he  was  shifted  to  the  post  of  foreign  minister 
During  the  French  collapse  in  the  Second  World 
War  he  left  (June)  the  cabinet  altogether.  Arrested 
by  the  Vichy  government  m  1940,  he  was  one  of  the 
defendants  at  the  uncompleted  Riom  war-guilt 
trial  (1942),  was  interned  by  the  Germans,  and  was 
liberated  from  prison  m  Austria  in  1945.  Daladier 
reentered  politics  and  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the 
national  assembly  in  1946. 

Dalaiah  (d&lal'u),  descendant  of  David.  I  Chron. 
824. 
Dalai  Lama:  »ee  LAMAISM. 
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Dalarna  (da'Uima*)  or  Daleearlit  (daliikdr'iea), 
historical  province  of  central  Sweden  Adminis- 
tratively It  IB  nearly  identical  with  KOPPAHHERG 

00.  In  1521  the  peasants  of  Oalarna,  led  by  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa  (nee  GUBTAVUS  I),  freed  Sweden  from 
Danish  rule     Old  customs  and  home  industries 
have  survived  m  many  villages,  notably  RATTVIK 

Dalbeattie  (dulbeVte),  burgh  (pop  3,011),  Kirkcud- 
brightshire, Scotland,  8W  of  Dumfries,  founded 
1780  The  near-by  Craignair  quarries  supplied 
granite  for  the  Thames  embankment  and  the  Liver- 
pool and  Odessa  docks 

Dalberg,  Emmerich  Joseph  (Emonc  Joseph,  due  de 
Dalberg)  (emurek'  «h6z«'  dalbark'),  1773-1833, 
French  diplomat  of  German  origin,  nephew  of  Karl 
Theodor  von  Dal  berg  The  foreign  minister  of 
Baden,  he  entered  (1810)  the  service  of  Napoleon 

1,  who  created  him  duke    In  1814  he  helpeef  to  re- 
store Louis  XVIII,  whom  he  served  as  French 
plenipotentiary  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  arid  as 
ambassador  at  Turm  and  Vienna 

Dalberg,  Karl  Theodor,  Freiherr  von  (ta'oddr  frl'har 
fun  dal'baik),  1744-1817,  German  statesman,  of  an 
ancient  noble  family  prominent  in  the  imperial 
service  He  was  archbisnop-dector  of  Mainz  (1802- 
3)  and,  as  such,  arehchancellor  of  the  Holv  Roman 
ICmpire  Even  after  the  secularization  of  his  see, 
he  remained  archchancellor  to  1806  A  faithful 
collaborator  of  Napoleon  I,  he  became  (1806-13) 
prince-primate  of  the  CONFEDERATION  OF  THE 
RHINE  and  grand  duke  of  Frankfurt  (1810  13) 
Dalberg  was  Known  as  humane  and  enlightened 

D'Albert,  Eugen  Francis  Charles'  nee  ALBERT,  Eu- 
QEN  FRANCW  CHARLES  i>' 

Dalcroze,    Emile   Jaques     see  jAgrT&n-DALCRozx; 

Dale,  David,  1739-1806,  Scottish  cotton  manufac- 
turer and  philanthropist  He  preceded  (1785)  his 
son-in-law,  Robert  OWEN,  m  organizing  for  the 
woikers  at  New  Lanark  a  model  LOimnumtv  with 
good  housing  and  schools  Dale  worked  up  from 
humble  beginnings  to  consideiable  wealth,  gave 
generously  to  religious  work,  and  built  the  com- 
munity made  famous  by  Owen  He  withdrew  in 
1770  fiom  the  Scottish  church,  founding  the  Old 
Independents,  or  Dahtes,  whom  he  served  as 
n  i  mister 

Dale,  Sir  Henry  Hallett,  1875-,  English  scientist 
l<or  his  study  of  acetyle  holme  as  agent  in  theehem- 
K  al  transmission  of  nerve  impulses  ho  shared  with 
Otto  Loowi  the  1936  Nobel  Prize  m  Physiology  and 
Medic  mo  He  also  investigated  the  pharmacology 
of  eigot  and  histinune  shock  He  was  director  of 
the  National  Institute  for  Medic  al  Research  (1928  - 
42),  professor  of  chemistry  and  director  of  the 
Davy-Faraday  Laboratory  ut  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion (1942-40),  and  president  of  the  Royal  Society 
(1940-45)  and  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Adyancement  of  Science  (1947)  In  1932  he  yvas 
knighted 

Dale,  Richard,  1756  1826,  American  naval  officer, 
b  Norfolk  co  ,  Va  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  he  joined  the  Virginia  naw  Cap- 
tured by  the  British,  he  served  in  the  Butish  naw 
until  recaptured  by  the  patriots,  he  then  declared 
his  loyalty  to  the  patriot  cause  and  was  advanced 
because  John  Paul  Jones  recognized  his  ability  In 
1801  he  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  to  hold  the 
pirates  of  the  Barbary  States  m  check  The  Pres- 
ident was  his  flagship  He  was  relieved  of  this 
command  m  1803  ana  retired 

Dale,  Sir  Thomas,  d  1619,  acting  goveinor  (May- 
Aug.  1611,  1614-10)  of  the  Virginia  colony  His 
earlier  life  was  spent  as  a  soldier  in  Scotland  and 
m  the  Low  Coxmtnes,  and  he  was  knighted  (1606) 
by  James  I  Sent  bv  the  Virginia  Company  to  re- 
store order,  he  arrived  (161 1)  in  Virginia  with  three 
.ships  of  settlers  and  governed  four  months  until 
another  fleet  under  Sir  Thomas  GATES  ai  rived 
When  Governor  Gates  departed  (1614)  Dale  again 
ruled  Though  the  administration  of  Dale  and  his 
assistant,  Sir  George  Yeardley,  was  severe,  fam- 
ines, epidemics,  insubordination,  and  Indian  at- 
tacks were  overcome,  private  holdings  were  insti- 
tuted, cultivation  of  tobacco  was  begun,  and  the 
colony  was  settled  in  a  more  favorable  location  at 
Hennoo  Upon  return  to  England,  Dale  received 
command  of  a  fleet  bound  for  India,  fought  the 
Dutch  en  route,  and  died  soon  after  arnval 

Dale,  borcmgh  (pop  3,291),  8W  Pa  ,  m  the  Alle- 
ghemes  c  5  mi  SE  of  Johnstown ,  mo  1891  Coal  is 
mined  heie 

Dalecarlla,  Sweden  see  DALARNA. 

D'Alemtoert,  Jean  le  Rend:  see  ALEMBERT 

D'Alembert's  principle.  Jean  le  Rond  d'Alembert  in- 
troduced (1742)  and  established  (1743)  m  his  TVtu- 
(6  dp  dynamique  a  principle  of  mechanics  which 
shows  that  Newton's  third  law  of  motion  applies  to 
bodies  free  to  move  as  well  as  to  stationary  bodies 

Dalen,  Nils  Gnstaf,  Swed  Daltn  (nils'  gus'tav 
d&lan').  1869-1937,  Swedish  scientist,  a  specialist 
in  the  use  of  acetylene  gaa  From  1906  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Swedish  Gas  Accumulator  Com- 
pany His  many  inventions  include  an  automatic 
regulator  (sun  valve)  for  turning  on  and  off  the 
acetylene-gas  lights  used  as  marine  buoys  and  bea- 
cons and  railway  signals  and  lights  Mamly  for  the 
invention  of  this  device  he  received  the  1912  Nobel 
Prize  in  Physics.  A  laboratory  explosion  Minded  him 
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Dalhart  (d&l'hftrt),  city  (pop  4,882),  eo  seat  «f 
Dallam  eo  ,  extreme  N  Texas,  NW  of  Amanllo  m 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  Panhandle,  founded 
1901,  mo.  1003  Born  with  the  coming  of  the  rail- 
road to  cattle-ranching  country,  it  has  railroad 
shops  and  stockyards  as  well  as  gram  eleyators  to 
serve  the  wheat  growing  introduced  later.  Near  bv 
Rita  Blanca  Creek  (of  the  Canadian  river  system) 
is  dammed  for  irrigation 

Dalhousie,  James  Andrew  Broun  Ramsay,  1st  mar- 
quess of,  (damoo'D?,  -how'-),  1812-00,  British 
statesman,  educated  at  Oxford  After  serving  as 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (1845-47),  he  was 
governor  general  of  India  (1847  56)  He  annexed 
(1849)  the  Sikh  territory  of  the  Punjab  after 
British  victory  in  the  Second  Sikli  War  He  ad- 
vanced India  economically  bv  introducing  railroads 
and  telegraphs,  by  reforming  the  postal  system, 
and  bv  building  irrigation  works  His  man>  social 
reforms  included  authorization  of  the  remarriage 
of  widows  despite  Hindu  prohibition  His  policy 
of  annexing  princely  states  when  there  wore  no 
natural  heirs  to  the  rulers  may  have  been  a  factor 
m  the  Sepov  Rebellion  See  biography  by  Sir 
W,lliam  Leo- Warner  (1904) 

Dalhousie  (dftlhou'eo,  -h6t>'s£),  town  (pop  4,508), 
N  N  B  ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Restogouche  river,  at 
the  head  of  Chaleur  Bay,  and  at  the  foot  of  Dal- 
housie Mt  (715ft  high)  With  a  good  harbor  and 
a  fine  beach  it  is  a  seaside  resort  There  is  lumber- 
ing near  by,  and  Dalhousie  haH  a  paper  mill  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  fishermen 

Dalhousie  University  (elalhou'ze),  at  Halifax,  NS  , 
nonsee tarian,  coeducational,  founded  by  the  9th 
earl  of  Dalhousie,  chartered  1821,  opened  183« 
Associated  or  affiliated  with  it  are  the  Uruv  of 
King's  College  (chartered  1789,  opened  1790,  be- 
came the  first  university  m  Canada  bv  roval  char- 
ter, 1802,  moved  from  Windsor,  NS,  1923),  the 
Maritime  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  Fisheries 
Research  Board  In  the  university  proper  there 
are  faculties  of  arts  and  science,  law,  medicine,  and 
dentistry 

Dali,  Salvador  (salvadhcV  da'le).  1901-,  Spanish 
surrealist  painter  He  tried  futurism  and  cub- 
ism By  1929  lie  had  abandoned  abstract  art  to 
become  a  leading  surrealist  His  paintings — of  fine 
draughtsmanship — express  a  howdlenaed  Freudian 
pseudo-dream  world,  tending  more  and  more  to- 
ward irrationahsm  His  Pemstence  of  Memory, 
with  limp  watches,  has  become  well  known  m  Amer- 
ica In  1940  Dali  came  to  live  in  the  United  States 
He  wrote  The  ,SVm*  Life  of  Ualrador  Dali  (1942) 
and  a  novel.  Hidden  Faces  (1944)  He  has  made 
surrealist  ventures  m  moving  pictures,  advertising, 
and  the  ballet 

Dalin,  Olof  von  (6o'l6v  f  (in  dalen'),  1708-03,  Swedish 
historian,  poet,  and  journalist,  foremost  literary 
figure  of  his  day  Edwated  at  the  university  in 
Lund,  he  entered  the  e  ivil  service  His  periodical, 
the  Swedish  Argus  (1733-34),  was  at  first  issued 
anonymously  In  the  next  few  years  he  wrote 
Thoughts  about  Critics  (1736),  a  comedy,  The  Jeal- 
ous (1738),  the  political  satire,  Ajynl  Activities 
(1737),  and  also  lyric  poetrv,  humorous  prose,  and 
political  articles  He  w as  royal  librarian  ( 1 737-39) , 
traveled  for  two  years  as  a  tutor  in  Germany  and 
France  (1739-40),  and  returned  to  Sweden  to  pub- 
lish two  satirical  poems,  8tory  of  thf  Horse  (1740) 
and  Swedish  Liberty  (1742)  As  tutor  (1750-56)  to 
the  crown  prince  (later  Gustavus  III)  he  was  en- 
nobled in  1751  He  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Swedish  Academy  of  Literature  in  1753  and  roval 
historiographer  in  1755  Involved  in  court  in- 
trigue, lie  was  banished  in  1756  and  in  exile  finished 
the  third  volume  of  his  popular  History  of  the 
Swedish  Kingdom  (1746-62)  Restored  to  favor, 
he  became  a  councilor  to  the  king  in  1763 

Dalkeith  (dulketh'),  buigh  (pop  7,602),  Midlothian, 
Scotland,  SE  of  Edinburgh  between  the  North  Ksk 
and  the  South  Esk  It  is  an  important  grain  center, 
with  metal  works,  and  is  n«ar  one  of  the  few  oil 
fields  in  Britain  Dalkeith  House,  with  a  large 
park,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Buccleuch,  was  built 
m  1700  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  replacing  an  earlier 
13th-century  fortress 

Dalkey  (d6'ke,  d&l'-),  town,  Co  Dublin,  Ireland, 
on  the  south  horn  of  Dublin  Bay  It  is  an  old 
town,  important  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  has  ruins 
of  two  churches  and  a  tower  Dalkey  Island, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  sound, 
was  famous  m  the  18th  cent  for  the  election  of  the 
mock  "king  of  Dalkey  " 

Dali,  William  Healey  (d&l),  1845-1927,  Ameuoau 
naturalist,  b  Boston,  studied  under  Louis  Agassi* 
He  spent  some  time  in  Alaska  with  the  Interna- 


tional Telegraph  Expedition   (1S65-68)   and  the     sissippi  and  S  of 
U  8  Coast  Survey  (1871-84)     From  1884  to  1911      ' 
he  served  the  Geological  Survey  as  paleontologist, 
studying  especially  the  mollvwks,  on  which  he  wrote 
numerous  reports.    Me  also  wrote  Alaska  and  Its 
Resources  (1870)  and  biographies  of  S    F    Baird 
(1915)  and  T  N  Gill  (1917). 
Dallas,  Alexander  Jamos,  1759-1817,  U.S.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  (1814-16),  b  Jamaica,  West  In- 
dies    He  went  (1783)  to  Philadelphia,  practiced 
law,  and  was  secretary  of  state  (1791- 1801)  and 
U.S.  district  attorney  (1801-14)  m  Pennsylvania 
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H«  was  appointed  by  James  Madison  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  succeed  George  W  CAMPBELL 
toward  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  when  treasury 
affairs  were  in  an  extremely  critical  condition  lie 
pushed  Congress  to  levy  taxes  heavier  than  any 
that  had  hitherto  been  Iwrne  m  the  United  States 
and  asked  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  BANK  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  Under  Dallas'*  administra- 
tion, confidence  m  U.S  currency  was  restored. 
After  securing  Madison's  veto  on  the  first  bank  bili, 
which  did  not  suit  him,  Dallas  largely  dictated  tlio 
second  bill,  which  John  Calhoun  forced  through 
congress  and  which  became  law  in  1816  Dallas  ui 
1815  also  carried  the  duties  oivSecretary  of  War 
See  biographies  by  his  son,  George  Mi  rain  Dallas 
(1871)  and  Raymond  Walters,  Jr  (1943). 
Dallas,  George  Mifflin,  1792  -18t>4,  American  states- 
man, Vic.o  President  of  the  United  States  (1846 
49),  b  Philadelphia,  grad  Princeton,  1810,  son  of 
Alexander  James  Dallas  He  read  law,  was  ad- 
mitted (1813)  to  the  bar,  and  was  secretory  to  Al- 
bert Gallatin  After  he  served  as  solicitor  (1815 
17)  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  Dallas  waw 
city  attorney  (1817  19)  and  mayor  (1819)  of  Phil- 
adelphia An  active  Democrat,  he  was  appointed 
(1829)  US  district  attorney  for  E  Pennsylvania, 
then  rendered  service  as  a  U  S  Senator  (1831-33). 
as  attorney  general  (183  J-35)  of  Pennsylvania,  aniei 
as  minister  (18  $7-39)  to  Russia  He  returned  to 
his  law  prac  tice,  and  a  sharp  political  rivalry  devel- 
oped between  him  and  James  Buchanan  in  Penn- 
sylvania In  1H44  Dallas  was  elected  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  the  Dcrncx  ratio  ticket  along  with  James  K 
Polk  Though  he  behoved  in  a  high  tariff,  Dallas 
cast  (1810)  the  deciding  vote  in  the  Senate  for  the 
low  Walker  Tariff  and  thus  abided  by  the  part> 
platform  Dallas  was  later  (1856)  appointed  min- 
ister to  Great  Britain  and  was  succeeded  (1801)  in 
that  post  by  Charles  Francis  Adams  He  con- 
ducted the  negotiations  leading  to  the  Dallas- 
Clarendon  Convention,  signed  in  1856,  which  set  a 
basis  for  the  settlement  of  difficulties  in  Central 
America  He  also  secured  from  Great  Bntaui  a 
disavowal  of  the  right  of  nean  h  Ho  wrote  a  biog- 
raphy (1871)  of  his  father  See  his  letters  from 
London  (1869)  and  his  diaries  (1892)  while  a  min- 
ister to  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
Dallas  1  Town  (pop  1,922),  co  heat  of  Pauldmg 
co  ,  NW  Ga  ,  NW  of  Atlanta,  in  a  farm  area,  me 
1854  S  Textile-mill  town  (pop  1,704),  W  central 
N  C  ,  WNW  of  Charlotte,  me  1848  3  City  (pop 
3,579),  co  seat  of  Polk  co,  NW  Oregon,  VV  of 
Salem  in  the  Willamette  valley  .  founded  1H52,  me 
1874  It  is  in  a  luml>eriug  and  fruitgrowing  region 
4  Borough  (pop  1,484),  Luzcrne  co  ,  NE  Pa  ,  NW 
of  Wiikes-Bai  re,  me  1S79  It  is  the  seat  of  College 
Misencordia  5(  itv  (1940  pop  294,7  *4.  1947  esti- 
mated pop  470,000),  co  seat  of  Dallas  co  ,  N 
Texa*.  E  of  Fort  Worth,  me  as  a,  town  1856,  as  a 
city  1S71  It  is  on  the  Trinity,  which  is  formed 
her©  by  the  junction  of  the  him  Fork  and  the  West 
Fork  Since  the  tune  when  John  Neeh  Bryan  first 
built  (1841)  a  hut  here,  Dallas  has  grown  soberlj 
and  ambitiously  trench  artisaiib  and  gentlemen 
who  survived  the  failure  (1858)  of  the  Fourierist 
colony,  La  Reunion,  came  to  Dallas  along  with 
other  solid  citizens  from  over  the  nation  and  the 
world  Even  before  the  railroads  arrived  in  the 
1870s  Dallas  was  shipping  the  cotton  of  the  rich 
blue  klan<l«,  and  now  cottm-gm  machinery  is  made, 
cotton  is  shipped,  processed,  woven,  and  made 
into  clothing,  and  the  c  ity  is  a  regional  style  center 
Oil  brought  new  interests  in  the  20th  cent  ,  with 
offices  of  oil  companies  and  making  of  oil-well 
machinery  and  like  industries  In  the  Second  World 
War,  varied  mauufac  tures  expanded  greatly  in  the 
city  and  the  metropolitan  Area  (e  g  ,  GRAND 
PRAIRIK  and  GARLAND),  which  m  1947  was  esti- 
mated to  have  483,000  inhabitants  Dallas  is  the 
banking,  financial,  insurance,  commercial,  and  in- 
dustrial center  of  much  of  the  Southwest  and 
among  Texas  cities  is  second  onlj  to  Houston  in 
population  Love  Field  handles  much  air  transport, 
and  there  is  a  military  air-trumiug  field  A  city  im- 
provement program,  begun  in  the  1920s,  has  done 
much  to  make  Dallas  a  model  city  In  the  suburb 
of  University  Park  is  SOUTHERN  MBTHOIMMT  UNI- 
VERSITY, and  Dallas  is  notable  for  its  interest  in 
books,  music,  and  the  Little  Theater  The  old 
reservoir,  White  Hock  Lake,  is  now  m  a  large  park, 
the  newer  one,  Lake  Dallas  (see  TRINITY,  river)  is 
near  Denton  The  Texas  State  Fair  is  held  annual- 
ly m  State  Park,  where  buildings  eree  ted  /or  the 
Texas  Centennial  Exposition  of  1930  are  used  at 
museums. 
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Dallas  City,  city  (pop    1,149),  W  III  ,  on  tbe  Mis- 
sissippi and  S  of  Burhugton,  I 
farm  area;  me   1859. 


,  , 

,  Iowa,  m  a  coal  and 


. 

DftHattown,  boiough  (pop  2,917),  York  co  ,  SB  Pa  , 
BE  of  York,  me   1807 


i,  The,  Oregon   see  THK  DALLJBS. 

Dalles  of  the  Wisconsin  see  DHLU»  or  THE  WIS- 
CONSIN 

Dallin,  Cyrus  Edwin,  1861-1944,  American  sculptor, 
b  Spnngville,  Utah  He  was  especially  known  for 
his  statues  of  Indians,  which  include  The  Appeal 
to  the  Great  Spirit  (Mus  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston), 
The  Mefaxne  Man  (Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia; , 
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The  Signal  of  Peace  (Lincoln  Park,  Chicago),  and 
The  Scout  (Kansas  City,  Mo  )  His  Pioneer  Monu- 
ment is  in  Salt  Lake  City  His  design  for  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Paul  Revere  to  be  placed  in 
Copley  Square,  Boston,  won  a  competition  in 
1884,  but  the  statue  was  not  accepted  by  the  city 
until  1940  It  was  finally  placed  on  Paul  Revere 
Mall. 

Dalmanutha  (d&lmunu'thu),  region,  near  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  Mark  8  10  From  a  parallel  passage  it 
should  be  near  MA<,D\LA 

Dalmatia  (dalma'shu),  Serbo-Croatian  Dalmacija, 
region  of  Yugoslavia,  extending  along  the  Adriatic 
coast,  approximately  from  Fmmo  to  Kotor  A 
long  and  narrow  plateau,  it  rises  to  the  Dmano 
Alps  The  toast,  which  is  famed  foi  its  stemc 
beauty  and  its  resorts,  has  many  bays  and  excellent 
harbors  (ZAHA,  SPLIT,  and  DUBROVNIK),  protected 
bv  a  chain  of  islands  Long  m  conflict  with  Rome, 
Dalmatia  was  definitively  subdued  bv  Augustus 
(35  B  C  -33  B  C  )  and  was  incoipornted  with  part 
of  Illyria  as  a  Roman  province  It  was  overrun 
by  the  Ostrogoths  (5th  cent  AD),  reconquered 
by  the  Byzantine  Empire  (6th  cent ),  and  settled, 
except  in  the  coastal  cities,  by  the  Slavs  in  the  7th 
tent  By  the  10th  cent  it  was  divided  between 
the  kingdoms  of  Croatia  (north)  and  Serbia 
(south),  while  Venice  held  several  ports  and  islands 
After  centuries  of  struggle,  chiefly  between  Vemc  e 
and  the  crown  of  Hungary  and  Croatia,  the  coastal 
islands  and  most  of  Dalmatia  were  under  Venetian 
control  by  1420  Hungary  letamed  the  Croatian 
part,  which  in  1526  passed  to  the  Turks  but  was 
recovered  by  the  Tieaty  of  Karlowitz  (Ib99)  The 
Treaty  of  Campo  Fornuo  (1797)  gave  Venetian 
Dalmatia  to  Austria,  and  the  Treaty  of  Piessburg 
(1805)  gave  it  to  Italv  By  the  Treaty  of  Schon- 
brunn  (1809)  all  Dalmatia  passed  to  France  and 
was  incorporated  into  the  llhnan  Provs  (see 
ILLYRIA),  but  the  Congress  of  Vienna  restored 
(1815)  the  borders  of  1797  The  Ooatian  part  of 
Dalmatia  remained  with  Hungary ,  the  former 
Venetian  part  formed  an  Austrian  crownland,  with 
its  capital  at  Zara  In  1919  Yugoslavia  received 
all  Dalmatia  save  Zara  arid  seveial  islands,  whirh 
passed  to  Italy  The  Italian  peace  treaty  of  1947 
gave  the  remainder  of  the  coast  to  Yugoslavia 

Dalmatian  dog  or  coach  dog,  sleek,  short-haired 
white  dog  with  black  or  liver  spots  The  standard 
shoulder  height  for  both  sexes  is  between  19  and 
23  in  and  the  weight  from  35  to  50  Ib  For  many 
centuries  the  dog  has  existed  in  its  present  form 
Evidence  points  to  Dalmatia  as  the  place  where  it 
was  first  known  The  dog  was  long  associated 
with  horses  and  showed  endurance  and  alertness 
in  its  capacity  as  a  coach  dog  or  follower  of  car- 
nages It  has  also  served  as  a  sentinel,  draft, 
shepherd,  and  sporting  dog 

Dalmau,  Luis  (loocV  dnlmou'),  fl  1428--60,  Spanish 
primitive  painter,  court  painter  to  Alfonso  of 
Aragon  He  is  thought  to  have  visited  Flanders, 
and  his  only  undisputed  work,  Virgin  with  Counci- 
Ioi8  (Barcelona),  shows  the  influence  of  Van  Eyck 

Dalny,  China  seeTuiEN 

Dalou,  Jules  (zlml'daloo'),  1838-1902,  French  sculp- 
tor, popular  under  the  Third  Republic  Exiled  to 
England  from  1871  to  1879  for  his  revolutionary 
sentiments,  he  taught  in  London  His  bronze 
Maternity  is  m  front  of  the  Roval  Exchange  there 
His  best-known  works  are  his  Tnumph  of  the  Re- 
public (Place  de  la  Nation,  Pans),  his  reliefs  for 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  his  Silenus  (Luxem- 
bourg Gardens)  Dalou  is  represented  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum 

Dalphon  (dal'f  tin) ,  one  of  Haman  's  sons    Esther  9  7. 

Dalrymple,  Alexander  (daPrlmpul,  dalrlm'pul), 
1737-1808,  British  hydrographer,  b  near  Edin- 
burgh In  the  servue  of  the  Last  India  Company, 
to  which  he  became  hvdrographer  in  1779,  he  trav- 
eled m  the  S  Pacific  He  was  later  made  hydrog- 
rapher to  the  British  admiralty  He  collected  nau- 
tical memoirs,  charts,  and  records  and  wrote  his- 
torical accounts  relating  to  the  South  Seas 

Dalrymple.  David,  Lord  Hailes,  1726-92,  Scottish 
jurist  and  antiquarian  In  1766  he  became  a  judge 
in  the  court  of  session,  receiving  the  title  Lord 
Hades  He  was  a  friend  of  Samuel  Johnson  and 
James  Boswell  His  Annals  of  Scotland  (1776-79) 
is  a  chronicle  of  medieval  Scotland 

Dalrymple,  James,  ace  STAIR,  JAMBS  DALRYMPLE, 
VISCOUXT 

Dalrymple,   John:  see  STAIR,  JOHN  DALRYMPLE, 

BAHL  OF 

Dalsland  (dals'land) ,  historical  province  of  central 
Sweden  It  is  now  administratively  part  of  ALVS- 

BORQ  CO 

Dalton,  John  (dAl'tun),  1706-1844,  English  scien- 
tist He  revived  the  ATOMIC  THEOKY,  which  he  for- 
mulated in  the  first  volume  of  A  New  System  of 
Chemical  Philosophy  (2  vols  ,  1808-27)  He  had 
already  applied  the  concept  to  a  table  of  atomic 
weights  (1803),  in  a  paper  (1805)  on  the  absorption 
of  gases,  and  in  developing  his  famous  law  ot  par- 
tial pressures,  known  also  as  DALTON 's  LAW  His 
interest  in  weather  conditions  led  him  to  keep  daily 
records  from  1787  and  to  write  Meteorological  Ob- 
aeroatvmf  and  Eseaya  (1793)  Dalton,  himself  af- 
flicted with  color  blindness,  investigated  (o  1794) 
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the  condition,  which  is  known  also  as  Daltonism 
From  1793  he  taught  mathematics  and  physical 
sciences  at  New  College,  Manchester  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  (from  1822)  and  in 
1825  received  its  medal  for  his  work  on  the  atomic 
theory 

Dalton,  John  Call,  1825-89,  American  physiologist, 
b   Chelmsford,  Mass  ,  M  D.  Harvard,  1847     Ho 
studied   in   Paris  under  Claude   Bernard,   whose 
methods  of  experimental  physiology  ho  intioduced 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  New 
York  city,  where  he  was  professor  (1856-83^)  and 
later  president  (from  1884)     Besides  a  treatise  on 
physiology  (1859),  he  wrote  works  on  anatomy  and 
Doctrines  of  the  Circulation  (1884). 
Dalton.    1  City  (pop    10,448),  co   seat  of  Wlntfield 
co  ,  extreme  NW  Ga  ,  in  the  Appalachian  Valley, 
me    1847     An  industrial  center  in  a  cotton  and 
lumber  area,  it  has  a  large  candlewick-bedspread 
industry  developed  after  1919    Yarn,  thread,  and 
hosiery  are  also  made     In  tho  Civil  War,  Dalton, 
Confederate  headquarters  after  the  CHATTANOOGA 
CAMPAK.N,  fell  to  Sheiman  m  the  ATLANTA  CAM- 
PAIGN (1864)     2  Town  (pop   4,206),  W  Mass,  in 
tho  Borkslures  NE  of  Pittsfielci,  settled  1755,  me 
1784      Its   paper   industry    (including   bank-note 
paper)  dates  from  1801     Woolen  goods  are  also 
made  heio     3  Residential  borough  (pop    1,090), 
NE  Pa  ,  near  Sc  lanton,  me  c  1890 
Dalton  plan    see  PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION 
Dalton's  law  [for  John  Dalton]  states  that  the  total 
pressure  exerted  by  a  mixture  of  gases  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  pressures  of  the  different  gases 
making  up  the  mixture,  each  gas  acting  separately 
and  independently  of  the  other  gases     The  pres- 
sure of  a  gas  containing  water  vapor  can  be  de- 
termined by  subtrac  ting,  from  tho  total  pressure, 
the  pressure  of  the  water  vapor  (called  aqueous 
tension)  for  the  existing  temperature 
Daly,  Arnold,  1875-1927,  American  actor,  b  Brook- 
lyn, N  Y    He  made  lus  debut  in  Pudd'nhead  Wil- 
son (1895)     Inspired  by  Mansfield's  production  of 
The  Dcul's   Disciple   (1897-98),  Daly  determined 
to  present  Shaw  on  tho  American  stage  and   in 
1903  played  successfully  in  Canrlida     Mrs    War- 
ren's Profession    (1905)    caused  the  arrest  of  the 
principal  ac-tors,  but  they  were  immediately  ac- 
quitted and  the  following  year  Daly  toured  with 
Anns  and  the  Man,    Candida,    and    The    Man  of 
Destiny     His  reputation  was  based  on  the  Shaw 
plays  which  he  introduced  into  the  United  States 
with    financial    and    artistic    success      See    biog- 
raphy by  B    II   Goldsmith  (1927) 
Daly,  Augustin,  1838-99,  American  playwright  arid 
theatrical    manager,    b     Plymouth,    NC      trom 
1859  he  was  dramatic  c  ntic  for  several  New  York 
papers  and  adapted  many  plays  from  Fiench  and 
Gorman     In  1867  he  made  his  debut  as  manager 
with  his  mclodnima,    Under  the  Gaslight,  and  in 
1869  he  opened  lus  first  theater,  the  Fifth  Avenue 
There  ho  produced  plays  with  E    L    Davenport, 
Fanny  Davenport,  (  lara  Morris,  and  other  stars 
A  few  years  later  he  established  his  famous  Daly's 
Theatre    on    Broadway,    with   a   stoc  k   company 
headed  by  John  Drew  and  Ada  Rehan     Daly  pre- 
sented largely  magnificent  productions  of  Shaktsper- 
lan  comedies  and  adaptations  of  French  and  Ger- 
man comedies     In  1893  he  established  a  London 
theater,  known  later  as  Daly's,  where  ho  took  his 
company  annually,  lus  famous  players  were  en- 
thusiastically rec  eived  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic     Daly's   meticulous   concern    with    details 
earned  him  both  devotion  and  hatred,  the  first 
for  his  inspired  direction  and  the  second  for  mis- 
guided attempts  to  subjugate  his  entire  company 
See  biography  by  J   F    Daly  (1917) 
Daly,  Charles  Patrick,  1816-99,  American  lawyer, 
b   New  York  oity     He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  m 
1839     He  was  a  judge  (1844-85)  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  of  New  York  city,  serving  as  chief 
justice  in  tho  last  27  years     Daly  was  strongly  in- 
terested in  geography  and  for  35  years  was  president 
of  the  American  Geographical  Society 
Daly,  Marcus,  1841-1900,  American  copper  mag- 
nate, b  Ireland     He  came  to  New  York  c  ity  at  15 
and  later  went  to  California,  where  he  labored  as  a 
miner     He  wont  into  the  employ  of  the  "sdver 
kings,"  J  G  Fair  and  J  W  Mac  kay,  at  tho  Corn- 
stock  Lode     In  1876  he  was  sent  by  a  large  com- 
pany to   investigate  the  silver  mines  at  Butte, 
Mont     Discovering  that  there  was  rich  copper  be- 
neath the  silver,  he  purchased  the  Anaconda  silver 
mine  and  tested  the  copper     Then  with  tho  back- 
ing of  George  Hearst  and  others,  he  quietly  bought 
up  neighboring  mines  and  foimed  a  mining  com- 
pany    He  built  a  smelter  at  Anaconda  and  con- 
nected it  by  rail  with  Butte    So  dazzlmgly  success- 
ful was  he  that  Anaconda  became  almost  a  house- 
hold word  in  the  United  States     Daly  purchased 
coal  mines  to  fuel  his  furnaces,  bought  forests  to 
supply  his  timber,  and  budt  power  plants  to  supply 
the  mines    He  also  established  a  number  of  banks. 
His  great  rival  was  William  A   CLARK,  and  their 
bitter  struggle  for  control  kept  the  copper  country 
in  turmoil,  which  was  not  lessened  by  the  ambi- 
tious of  other  men,  notably  F.  Augustus  Homze 
Though  Daly  was  not  himself  desirous  of  public 
office,  he  budt  up  an  enormous  political  machine 


primarily  to  thwart  the  plans  of  Clark.  The  feud 
dominated  Montana  politics  and  economy  Daly 
to  further  his  interests  also  established  a  news- 
paper, the  Anaconda  Standard,  which  had  great 
influence  See  C  G  Glasscock,  The  War  of  the 
Copper  Kings  (1935) 

Daly,  Thomas  Augustine,  1871-1948,  American  jour- 
nalist and  humorous  poet,  b  Philadelphia  He 
was  on  the  staff  of  several  Philadelphia  papers 
and  was  associate  editor  (1918-29)  of  the  Record 
From  1929  until  his  death  his  humorous  column, 
"Rhymes  and  Ripples",  appealed  in  the  Evening 
Bulletin  He  is  best  known  for  his  humorous  verse 
m  Italian  dialect,  especially  Camoni  (1906)  and 
McAroni  Ballada  (1919)  His  last  volume,  Late 
Lark  Singing,  appeared  in  1946 
Daly  City,  city  (pop  9,625),  W  Calif  ,  adjoining  San 
Fiancisco,  me  1911  It  is  a  residential  city,  with 
truck  and  dairy  farms  in  the  area 
Dalyell  or  Dalzell,  Thomas  (both  dttl'yiil,  dcW), 
c  1599-1685,  Scottish  soldier  He  fought  foi 
Charles  II  at  the  battle  of  Worcostei  (1651),  was 
captured,  escaped,  and  went  to  fight  in  Russia  He 
became  commander  of  the  forces  in  Scotland  aftei 
the  Restoiatiou  and  was  given  the  task  of  sup- 
pressing the  Covenanteis 

Dam,  Hennk  (han'rCk  dam'),  1895-,  Danish  bio- 
chemist A  war  refugee,  he  lectured  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  (1940-41)  and  was  research  as- 
sociate at  the  Univ  of  Rochester  (1942-45)  Ap- 
pointed (1941)  professor  of  biochemistry  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Copenhagen,  he  assumed  his 
post  in  1946  In  1934  he  identified  vitamin  K  The 
1943  Nobel  Prize  in  Physiology  and  Medicine  was 
awarded  jointly  to  Dam  and  to  E  A  Dois>  for 
their  work  on  vitamin  K  His  later  work  has  been 
concerned  especially  with  the  role  of  vitamin  E  in 
nutrition 

dam,  barrier  for  holding  back  water  and  often 
forming  a  reservoir  or  lake  Dams  are  made  of 
timber,  rock,  earth,  masonry,  or  concrete  or  of 
c  ombmations  of  these  materials  Timber  dams  arc 
seldom  used  because  they  do  not  last  long  and  thoir 
height  is  hunted  Rock-fill  dams  consist  of  on 
embankment  of  loose  rook  with  either  a  core  im- 
pervious to  water  or  a  watertight  face  on  the  up- 
stieam  side  Earth  dams  may  be  cither  simple 
embankments  of  earth  01  embankments  remfoiced 
with  a  core  of  cement  or  with  an  upstream  surface 
made  watei  tight  Masonry  and  concrete  dams  are 
either  gravity  dams  (those  dependent  upon  then 
own  weight  foi  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the 
water)  or  arch  dams  (either  single-arc  h  or  multiple- 
arch  dams)  Single-arch  dams  aie  horizontally 
curved  upstream  and  are  usually  constiucted  in 
narrow  canyons  or  gorges  where  the  rocky  side 
walls  are  (strong  enough  to  withstand  the  tre- 
mendous thi  ust  of  the  dam  Some  dams  are  of  the 
multiple-arc  h  type,  consisting  of  a  numbci  of 
single  arc  lies  supported  by  buttresses  Dams  have 
from  early  times  been  constructed  to  piovide  a 
ready  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  and  other 
purposes  One  of  the  earliest  largo  darns  for  this 
purpose  was  a  marble  structure  built  c  1660  by 
Raim  Raj  Singh  in  Rajputana  (Rajasthan)  Many 
modern  dams  are  constructed  for  multiple  pur- 
poses, eg,  to  provide  for  irrigation,  to  aid  flood 
control,  and  to  furnish  power  for  hydroelec  trn 
plants  Some  dams  are  built  to  improve  the  navi- 
gability of  waterways  Within  recent  years  many 
dams  have  been  constructed  in  the  United  States 
(see  CtNTKAL  VALLLY  PROJECT,  MISSOURI  RIVEH 

BABIN  PROJECT,  TENNK8»KE   VALLEY  AuTHOWTY) 

Among  the  largest  are  BONNEVII  LE  DAM,  GRAND 
CouLfcb  DAM,  and  HOOVB.R  DAM  Mexico,  too, 
has  undertaken  a  number  of  dam-building  proj- 
ects A  largo  dam  of  the  Panama  Canal  forms 
GATITN  LAKE  Notable  dams  arc  found  in  Egypt 
ac  ross  the  Nile  (sec  ASWAN  and  SLNNAU)  and  along 
many  other  important  rivers  (e  g  ,  the  Dnieper, 
Tigris,  Euphrates,  Indus,  Ganges,  and  Yellow 
rivers) 

damages,  money  award  which  the  judgment  of  a 
court  roquiies  the  defendant  in  a  suit  to  pay  to 
the  plaintiff  as  compensation  for  the  injury  in- 
flicted Damages  are  the  form  of  legal  redress 
most  commonly  sought  With  a  few  exceptions,  in 
England  courts  of  law  traditionally  afforded  only 
this  remedy,  while  courts  of  njuinr  granted  dam- 
ages solely  as  an  me  ident  of  other  relief,  such  as 
INJUNCTION  The  purpose  of  damages  is  to  com- 
pensate the  injured  party  for  the  loss  which  he  has 
suffered  and  will  probably  suffer  from  the  de- 
fendant's misconduc  t  Thus,  in  a  suit  for  physical 
injuries  the  plaintiff  may  seek  recovery  for  the  pain 
he  endured  and  his  accrued  medical  expenses  and 
for  probable  loss  of  earnings  due  to  disability  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  normal  life  expectancy  In 
suing  for  breach  of  contract  the  plaintiff  need 
not  prove  the  extent  of  his  loss  if  the  contract 
specified  the  "liquidated"  damages,  i  e  ,  the  prob- 
able loss  from  breach  Where  there  is  a  question  as 
to  the  amount  of  damages,  the  jury  usually  makes 
the  assessment  While  the  ordinary  object  of 
damages  is  simply  to  compensate  the  injured 
party  to  the  extent  of  the  injury,  where  there  was 
fraud  or  deliberate  wrongdoing,  exemplary  or 
punitive  damages  may  be  allowed.  Many  statutes 
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also  provide  for  double  or  treble  damages.  In  some 
instances  where  the  extent  of  the  loss  cannot  be 
determined  or  the  injury  is  slight,  nominal  dam- 
ages (e  g  ,  a  penny)  may  be  granted  The  award  of 
legal  costs  is  related  to  damages.  Usually  the  los- 
ing party  »  required  to  reimburse  the  winning  party 
for  having  put  him  to  legal  expense  In  some 
states  of  the  United  States,  however,  even  the 
winning  party  may  be  required  to  pay  compensa- 
tion if  by  delay  or  other  improper  conduct  he  added 
to  his  opponent's  legal  charges  When  damages  and 
legal  costs  are  awarded  they  become  a  hen  on  the 
debtor's  property,  which  the*  creditor  may  seize 
and  sell  if  the  debtor  does  not  meet  his  obligation 
In  some  states,  if  the  debtor  attempts  to  put  his 
propoi  ty  out  of  reach,  an  injunction  ordering  him 
to  pay  may  be  issued 

Daman  (duman'),  Port  Damao,  Portuguese  colony 
(86  sq  mi  ,  pop  63,521),  India,  bordered  bv  Bom- 
bay state  It  was  at  quired  in  1558  It  consists  of 
a  coastal  section,  Daman  proper,  and  a  detached 
inland  section,  Nagar-Aveh  The  capital  is  Daman, 
which  before  the  decline  of  Portuguese  power  in 
the  18th  cent  enjoyed  a  large  overseas  trade, 
especially  with  E  Africa 

Damanhur  (damanh6t>r'),  city  (pop  84,983),  N 
Egj  pt  It  is  a  center  of  communications  and  of  the 
(Otton  trade  Industries  include  cotton  ginning, 
weaving  of  woolen  cloth,  and  watch  manufactur- 
ing It  was  in  ancient  times  Hermopohs  Parva. 
DamSo  see  DAMAN 

Damar  or  Dhamar  (both    clamar'),  town,  Yemen, 
in  an  ousis    The  name  of  Damar  is  connec  ted  with 
both   high-bred  horses  and   au  ancient  Moslem 
university 
Damaris   (dam'-),   woman  conveited  at  Athens 

Acts  17  34 

Damariscotta  (dam'urltsk&t'u),  town  (pop  844),  S 
Maine,  SE  of  Augusta,  me  1817  It  includes 
Damariscotta  village,  on  the  east  side  of  the  tidal 
inlet  known  as  the  Damariscotta  river,  opposite 
Newcastle,  and  Damariscotta  Mills,  site  of  St 
Patrick's  Church  (1803),  said  to  be  the  oldest 
Catholic  church  in  New  England  Near  the  river 
north  of  the  village  are  shell  mounds,  parts  of 
which  seem  to  be  many  contunos  old  Clams  are 
still  taken  here  This  region  was  the  site  of  trad- 
ing posts  c  1640 

Damascene,  John  see  JOHN  OF  DAMASCUS,  SAINT 
damascening  (damuscVnmg)  or  damaskeening  (-ske'- 
nmg),  the  art  of  decorating  iron,  stool,  or  bronze 
with  inlaid  threads  of  gold  or  silver  or  produc  ing  a 
watered  effect  in  forging,  as  in  sword  blades,  gun 
barrels,  or  other  parts  of  arms,  and  various  metal 
objects  The  method,  long  practiced  in  Persia, 
China,  and  Japan,  was  highly  developed  in  Da- 
mascus The  process  involves  chasing  the  design 
lightly  and  laving  the  wire  within  the  burr  thus 
raised,  which  is  then  worked  down  to  hold  the 
inlay,  forming  a  delicate  and  intricate  pattern 
upon  the  contrasting  background  The  whole 
fabric  is  penctiated  by  the  ornamental  treatment, 
so  that  grinding  does  not  remove  it 
Damascus  (duma'skus),  Arabic  Esh-Sham,  Fr. 
Damas,  city  (pop  c  275,000),  S  Svna,  capital  of 
Syria,  on  the  Barada  nver  The  waters  of  the 
Barada  are  used  to  support  wide  orchards  of 
apricots,  figs,  almonds,  and  pomegranates  in  an 
oasis  on  the  desert's  edge  E  of  the  Anti-Lebanon 
heights  The  white  toweis  of  the  city  use  above 
the  green  of  these  trees,  a  delight  to  the  eyes  of 
tiaveleis  This  favored  spot,  which  also  his  gram- 
fields  about  it,  has  been  inhabited  since  unknown 
antiquity  A  city  was  there  before  the  time  of 
Abraham  (Gen  14  14,  15  2)  It  was  probably  held 
by  the  Egyptians  befoio  the  Hittite  period,  and 
later  it  was  under  Israelite  and  Aramaean  rule  The 
kings  of  the  rising  Assyrian  Empire  coveted  it, 
and  after  earlier  rulers  had  attacked  and  even  held 
it  for  a  time  Tiglath-pileser  III  made  it  (c  733 
B  C  )  a  part  of  Assyrian  territory  Later  it  was 
a  provincial  capital  of  the  Persian  Empire  until 
it  passed  (332  B  C  )  without  a  struggle  to  the  ar- 
mies of  Alexander  theGreat  After  hisdeath  Damas- 
cus was  one  of  the  prizes  ovei  which  his  successors 
fought  bitterly  The  Ptolemaic  dynasty  of  Egypt 
tried  to  wrest  it  from  the  Seleucidae  When  Seleu- 
cid  power  waned,  Damascus  was  briefly  an  in- 
dependent state  but  soon  fell  to  new  conquerors. 
Tigranes  of  Armenia  took  it,  and  after  the  surren- 
der to  the  Romans,  Damascus  too  went  (04  B  C.) 
to  the  Romans  under  Pompey  One  of  the  cities  of 
the  Dec  apohs,  it  was  alienated  again  several  times 
from  Roman  rule  hut  was  usually  under  Roman 
influence  until  the  breakup  of  the  empire  It  was  a 
city  of  rich  commerce,  noted  for  its  woolen  cloth 
and  its  gram,  and  it  continued  to  thrive  It  was 
early  converted  to  Christianity,  and  it  was  on  the 
road  to  Damascus — still  a  well-traveled  highway — 
that  Paul  experienced  his  dramatic  conversion, 
and  from  Damascus  he  escaped  by  being  let  down 
by  the  wall  in  a  basket  to  evade  persecution  (Acts 
9;  2  Cor.  11  32).  Emperor  Theodosius  I  had  a 
Christian  church  built  (A  D  c  375)  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Roman  temple  of  Zeus,  and  Damascus 
was  a  Byzantine  provincial  capital  The  Arabs 
had,  however,  been  attacking  and  sporadically 
holding  the  city  since  before  the  days  of  Paul, 
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and  in  685  they  occupied  it  in  permanent  fashion. 
The  city  became  Moslem,  and  the  great  Christian 
church  became  the  Great  Mosque,  now  partly 
in  ruins  but  still  the  principal  "sight"  of  the 
city  Damascus  was  the  seat  of  the  caliphate  un- 
der the  Omayyads  from  661  to  750,  when  the  tri- 
umphant Abbasids  made  Baghdad  the  center  of  the 
Moslem  world  Damascus  fell  prey  to  new  con- 
querors— the  Egyptians,  the  Karmathians,  and 
the  Soljuk  Turks  The  Christian  Crusaders  failed 
in  their  several  attempts  to  annex  the  city  but 
ravaged  the  rich  plain  several  times,  when  the 
Saracen  lulers,  notably  Nureddm  and  Saladm, 
were  absent  on  campaigns  Damascus  rontmued 
to  prosper,  with  its  bazaars  selling  the  silks,  wool, 
furniture  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  and  the 
famous  swords  and  other  ware  of  the  Damascene 
metalworkers  In  1260  Damascus  first  fell  to  the 
Mongols  under  Hulagu  Khan,  and  more  than  a 
century  later  it  was  sacked  by  Tamerlane,  who 
took  away  the  swordrnakers  and  armorers  In 
1516  Damascus  passed  to  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
arid  for  more  than  300  years  it  remained  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  fairly  quietly,  disturbed  only 
by  sue  h  events  us  the  great  massac  res  of  the  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  in  1840  and  I860  and  the  disastrous 
fire  of  1893,  which  damaged  the  Great  Mosque  In 
the  First  World  War,  Col  T  E  Lawrence  helped 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  British  capture  of 
Damascus,  which  was  entered  by  Allenhy  in  1918 
An  independent  Syrian  government  was  set  up  but 
had  to  yield  in  1020  to  the  eHtablishment  of  a 
French  mandate  Damascus  was  the  center  of  a 
state,  which  was  joined  in  1925  to  the  state  center- 
ed on  Alep  In  1925  the  Damascenes  joined  the 
rebellion  of  the  Druses  The  French,  shelling  the 
city  from  the  hills,  did  great  damage  then  and 
again  in  May,  1926  The  fortunes  of  the  Second 
World  War  turned  favor  ably  for  Darnasc  us  After 
the  entrance  of  British  and  Free  French  forces  ui 
June,  1941,  the  independence  of  Syria  was  pro- 
claimed m  Sept  ,  1941,  and  Damascus  became  the 
capital  of  the  new  nation  (confirmed  1943) 
Though  it  is  reputedly  the  oldest  continuously 
occupied  city  in  the  world,  it  has  few  marks  of  its 
long  habitation,  apart  from  the  Great  Mosque  and 
the  medieval  citadel  The  "street  which  is  called 
Straight"  btill  runs  Irom  the  eastern  to  the  west- 
ern gate,  flanked  by  bazaars  Damascus  has  a 
decidedly  old  Oriental  aspect  though  as  a  center 
of  commerce  it  is  linked  to  the  other  cities  of  the 
Middle  East  by  a  good  highway  and  b\  rail 
Damascene  steel  is  known  no  more,  but  fine  tex- 
tiles, fruits,  and  Damasc  us  ware  are  still  the  pride 
of  the  ancient  city 

Damascus,  town  (pop  1,441),  extreme  SW  Va  ,  near 
the  Tenn-NC  line,  laid  out  1892,  me  1904 
Dyes  are  produced  Near  by  are  White  Top  Mt 
and  Mt  Rogers 

Damascus  ware,  the  early  siliceous-glazed  semipor- 
colain  produced  in  DAMASCUS  The  docoiation  is 
in  turquoise  blue,  aubergine  purple,  sago  green, 
arid  a  rare  red,  on  white  or  colored  grounds  Plates 
and  dishes  are  also  gadrooned  or  fluted 
damask  (dn'musk)  [from  Damasc  us],  a  fabric  of  silk, 
wool,  linen,  cotton,  or  ravon,  with  a  pattern  formed 
by  the  weaving,  e  g  .  the  ground  may  bo  in  twill 
weave,  and  the  contracting  design  m  satin  Truo 
damasks  are  flat  and  reversible  thus  differing  from 
brocades  Splendid  patterns,  silks,  and  dves  were 
used  by  the  Damosc  us  weavers,  sometimes  with 
the  addition  of  gold  or  silver  thread  Fine  hneii 
table  damask  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples 
of  the  modern  weavers'  art,  both  as  to  pattern 
and  texture  Double  damask  has  more  picks,  or 
threads,  to  the  inch  than  single,  compound  damask 
has  one  or  two  warps  and  two  fillings 
damaskeening  see  DAMASCENING 
DamasusI,  Saint  (da'musus),  c  305-384,  pope  (366- 
84),  a  Spaniard,  successor  of  LIBERIUB  and  prede- 
cessor of  St  Siru  ms  He  was  elected  by  a  majority 
of  the  factions  of  Li  bonus  and  of  FELIX,  but  was 
opposed  by  an  antipope,  Ursmus,  elected  bv  a  few 
extremist  Liberwns  He  is  remembered  for  efforts 
to  memorialize  the  early  martyrs  with  inscriptions 
on  their  tombs  Darnasus  encouraged  Ht  Jt  HOME 
in  his  work  on  the  Vulgate  Feast  Dec  1 1 
Dambul  (dambool')  or  Dambulla  (dambdo'lu),  vil- 
lage, central  Ceylon  It  has  notable  cave  temples 
of  the  1st  cent  B  C  and  is  a  place  of  Buddhist 
pilgrimage  There  is  a  recumbent  Buddha  47  ft. 
long 

Damian,  Saint  •  see  COSMAS  AND  DAMIAN,  SAINTS. 
Damiani,  Pietro-  see  PETKK  DAMIAN,  SAINT 
Damien,  Father  (da'meun,  damye'),  1840--89,  Bel- 
gian missionary  priest,  named  Damien  de  Veuster 
He  wont  to  Hawaii  (1864)  as  a  Picpus  Father 
(Father  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  Mary) 
He  was  ordained  (1864)  in  Honolulu  and  worked 
among  the  natives  for  several  years  In  1873,  at 
his  request,  he  was  sent  to  the  lepers'  colony  in 
Molokai  island,  where  he  labored  until  his  death 
of  leprosy  Attention  was  called  to  Father  Da- 
mien  by  a  tract  in  his  defense  by  R  L  Stevenson, 
An  Open  Letter  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Hyde,  written 
against  a  minister  who  had  made  some  slanderous 
insinuations  about  him  shortly  after  his  death. 
In  1936  his  body  was  removed  in  great  state  from 
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Molokai  to  Antwerp.  See  John  Farrow,  Damien 
the  Leper  (1937). 

Damietta  (damSe'tu),  city  (pop  53,620),  Egypt, 
on  Manzala  lake  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
Of  commercial  and  strategic  importance  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  Damietta  was  pillaged  by  the  By- 
zantines and  the  Sicilian  iNorrnans  and  was  cap- 
tured and  held  (1219-21)  by  Crusaders  and  again 
(1249-60)  under  Louis  IX  of  France  The  city 
was  later  destroyed  and  rebuilt  by  the  Egyptians 
Dim  it  y  (named  for  the  city)  was  first  made  here, 
todav  c  otton  and  silk  fabr  u  s  are  woven  Damietta 
Institute  is  a  branch  of  El  Azhar  religious  univer- 
sity in  Cairo 

Damocles  (dtYmukle'z),  m  classic  legend,  Svracuaan 
at  the  court  of  Dionysms  He  glorified  the  riches 
and  power  of  the  tyiant,  and  Dionysius,  to  demon- 
strate the  dangers  and  the  unhappmess  of  high 
estate,  gave  a  banquet  in  his  honor  Damocles  en- 
joyed the  splendor  of  the  banquet  to  the  full,  until, 
looking  up,  he  beheld  a  aword  suspended  above  his 
head  by  a  single  hair 

Damodar  (dVrafldar),  river,  c  370  mi  long,  rising 
m  Bihai  state,  India  It  flows  through  West  Ben- 
gal state  to  the  Hooghly 

Damon  and  Pythias  (dfi'mun,  pt'th8us)  (Pythias, 
probably  for  Phintias],  two  faithful  Svracusan 
friends  Pythias,  condemned  to  death,  was  re- 
leased on  bail  to  go  home  to  arrange  his  affairs  while 
Damon  stood  as  his  pledge  On  Pythias'  return  in 
the  nick  of  time,  the  tyrant  Dionvsius,  impressed 
by  the  mutual  love  of  the  fiionds,  released  them 
both  and  asked  to  bo  admitted  as  a  third  friend 

Damophon  (da'muftm),  fl  2d  cent  BC,  Greek 
sculptor  of  Messenc  He  is  remembered  for  colos- 
sal heads  of  Demeter  and  Artemis,  found  in  Ar- 
cadia He  was  a  skilled  worker  in  ivory  and  gold 

damp,  in  mining,  any  one  of  several  kinds  of  gases 
or  vapors  l*iredamp  is  found  in  coal  mines  Since 
it  is  almost  entirely  methane,  a  highly  combustible 
gaseous  compound  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  it 
forms  an  explowve  mixture  with  air  Until  the 
introduction  of  the  Davy  lamp  it  was  a  continual 
danger  to  miners,  since  it  is  formed  in  large  quanti- 
ties by  the  decomposition  of  matter  containing 
carbon  and  is  not  easily  detected  The  gaseous  mix- 
ture remaining  after  an  explosion  of  firedamp  is 
called  afterdamp  It  is  comprised  largely  of  car- 
bon dioxide  and  nitrogen  and  contains  water  vapor 
and  carbon  monoxide  Chokedamp  consists  largely 
of  carbon  dioxide,  a  heavy,  colorless,  odorless  gas 
which  neither  burns  nor  supports  combustion  Be- 
cause it  is  more  than  one  and  one-half  times  heavier 
than  air,  it  collects  readily  m  the  bottom  of  pits, 
vallev  s,  caves,  wells,  and  holes  It  will  not  support 
animal  life  and,  being  imperceptible,  has  caused  the 
loss  of  many  lives  When  it  is  present  in  quantities 
it  is  dangerous  to  human  life,  and  a  burning  torch, 
candle,  or  lantern  is  immediately  extinguished 
Since  in  mines  an  unprotected  hght  may  cause 
explosions,  miners  have  used  canaries,  which  are 
overcome  by  relatively  small  quantities  of  gas,  to 
warn  them  of  both  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide 


Dampier,  William  (dam'per),  1651'-1715,  English 
explorer  and  buccaneer  His  adventurous  career 
started  when  ho  went  to  sea  (1669)  He  fought  as 
an  able  seaman  (1673)  in  the  Dutch  WTar,  managed 
a  plantation  in  Jamaica,  then  worked  with  logwood 
cutters  in  Honduras  (1675-78)  After  taking  part 
in  a  buccaneering  expedition  against  Spanish 
America  (1579-81).  ho  sailed  from  Virginia  in  1683 
on  a  piratical  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  around  Cape  Horn  to  prey 
on  Spanish  c  ities  on  the  west  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica The  party  split  up,  and  Dampier  joined  a 
group  that  crossed  to  the  Philippines  Dampier 
was  marooned  (probably  voluntarily)  on  the  Nico- 
bar  Islands  After  many  hardships,  he  returned  to 
England  in  1691  Ho  published  an  account  of  his 
experiences  m  A  Ntw  Voyage  round  the  World 
(lt>97),  supplemented  by  Voyages  and  Descriptions 
(1699),  which  included  Discourse  of  Trade-Winds, 
a  masterly  treatise  showing  his  skill  as  a  hvdrog- 
rapher  Dampior  was  made  a  naval  officer  and 
commanded  an  expedition  (1699-1701)  to  Aus- 
tralia, New  Guinea,  and  New  Britain  (which  he 
discovered  to  be  an  island  and  named)  Other 
discoveries  included  Dampier  Archipelago  and 
Dampier  Strait  His  vessel,  the  Roebuck,  nnallv 
foundered  off  Ascension  island  Dampier  com- 
manded an  unsuccessful  privateering  expedition 
(1703-7)  m  the  course  of  which  Alexander  Selkirk 
was  voluntarily  marooned  Dampier's  account  was 
published  in  his  Voyage  to  New  Holland  (Part  I, 
1703,  Part  II,  1709)  He  was  pilot  to  Woodes 
Rogers  on  a  voyage  round  the  world  (1708-11) 
See  edition  of  Dampier's  writings  by  John  Mase- 
field  (1906),  biography  by  Clonnell  Wilkinson 
(1929) ,  W  H  Bonner,  CajAain  WiUvam  Damputr, 
Buccaneer- Author  (1934) 

Dampier  Archipelago,  rocky  group  m  the  Indian 
Ocean,  just  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Australia, 
named  for  its  discoverer,  William  Dampier 

Dampierre,  Auguste  Henri  Marie  Picot,  nuurqiu»  de 
(6giisf  are'  mare'  p6k6'  marks'  dii  dftpyer'),  1756- 
93,  French  general  m  the  French  Revolutionary 
Wars.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Valmy  and 
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Jeraappes  and  opposed  the  treason  of  DVUOURIBZ, 
whom  he  succeeded  lie  was  killed  in  battle, 
Dampier  Strait  (dam 'per)  [for  William  Dampier  J. 
1  Channel,  c  15  mi  wide,  between  K  New  Guinea 
and  New  Britain  2  Narrow  channel,  c  100  mi 
long,  between  NW  New  Guinea  and  the  small 
island  of  Waigeo. 

Damrosch,  Frank  Heino  (hl'nft,  dam'r&ih),  1859- 
1937,  German-American  conductor  and  educator, 
attended  the  College  of  the  Citv  of  New  York,  son 
of  Leopold  Damrosch  In  1885,  after  a  few  years 
in  Denver,  he  became  chorus  matitor  and  assistant 
conductor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York, 
remaining  in  that  position  until  1891  He  organized 
the  Muau  al  Art  Society,  an  a  cappella  chorus,  in 
1893  He  supervised  (1897-1905)  the  music  oi  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  and  conducted  (1898- 
1912)  the  Oratorio  Society  and  the  Symphony 
Concerts  for  Young  People  His  moat  important 
work  was  the  founding  in  1905,  with  James  Loeb, 
of  the  Institute  of  M usual  Art  (later  u  unit  of  the 
Juilhard  School),  which  he  directed  until  1933 
See  biography  by  L  P  Stebbins  and  U  P  Steb- 
bms  (1945) 

Damrosch,  Leopold,  1832-85,  German  conductor 
After  taking  a  degree  in  meduine,  ho  decided  to 
make  music  his  profession  In  1855  he  became 
solo  violinist  in  the  grand  duke's  orchestra  at 
Weimar,  where  he  was  the  friend  of  both  Liszt 
and  Wagner  He  conducted  for  a  number  of  years 
>n  Breslau  and  in  1871  came  to  New  York,  where 
he  founded  the  Oratorio  Society  in  1873  and  the 
New  York  Symphony  Society  in  1878,  conducting 
both  organizations  until  his  death  The  seasons 
of  German  opera  at  the  Metropolitan,  New  York, 
began  in  1884  with  Datnrosch  as  conductor  Many 
works  of  Brahms  and  Wagner  received  their  first 
American  performances  under  his  baton  His  own 
compositions  include  violin  concertos,  cantatas, 
and  a  symphony 

Damrosch,  Walter  Johannes,  18C2-,  German-Amer- 
ican conductor  and  composer,  son  of  Leopold 
Damrosch  At  his  father's  death  in  1885,  he  fin- 
ished the  season  as  conductor  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  and  conducted  there  with  Anton  Seicil  until 
1891  In  1894  he  organized  the  Damrosch  Opera 
Company,  which  introduced  opera  in  many  Amer- 
ican cities  In  1 900  he  returned  to  the  Metropolitan 
for  two  seasons  After  a  season  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  he  conducted  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony until  the  two  orchestics  merged  in  1928 
He  remained  one  season  with  the  combined  or- 
chestras, leaving  to  devote  his  time  to  radio  broad- 
casting His  outstanding  contribution  in  that  field 
was  his  series  of  children's  contorts  during  school 
hours  His  compositions  include  the  operas  Scarlet 
Letter  (1896),  Cyrano  de  fiergrrac  (1913,  revised 
1937),  and  The  Man  unthout  a  Country  (1937), 
Abraham,  Lincoln  Song,  a  choral  work,  and  inciden- 
tal music  for  Euripides'  Medea  and  Iphtgenta  in 
Taunt  (1915)  and  Sophocles'  Electro.  (1917)  Hus 
style  is  derived  from  19th-century  German  ro- 
manticiam  See  bis  autobiography,  My  Musical 

,  Life  (1923,  rev  ed  ,  1930) ,  memoirs  of  his  daughter, 
Gretchen  Fmlettor,  From  the  Top  of  the  Stairs  (1940) . 

damsel  fly  see  nit  AGON  FLY 

damson  plum   see  rum 

Damville,  Henri,  comte  de.  see  MONTMORENCY, 
HENRI,  DUC  DE,  the  elder 

Dan  [Hob  , -judge)  1  Son  of  Jacob  and  Bilhah  and 
founder  of  one  of  the  12  tribes  of  Isiaol  Their 
allotment  m  SW  Palestine  was  the  smallest,  and 
its  occupants,  the  Amontes,  were  most  hostile 
This  hostility  caused  the  larger  part  of  the  tribe 
to  march  north  where  they  established  themselves 
They  shared  the  lot  of  the  northern  Hebrews  Gen 
306,  4623,  49  16,17,  Kx  31  6,  Num  1  38,39,  2 
25,31;  1026,  2642,  Deut  2713,  33  22,  Judges 
134,  617,  18,  Joshua  1940-48,  1  Chron  1235, 
27  22,  2  Chron  2  U.  S  Unidentified « ity,  northern- 
most landmark  of  Palestine,  hone  e  the  expression 
"from  Dan  to  BEERSHEBA  "  Its  original  name  was 
Laish  or  Leshem,  it  was  renamed  by  the  conquer- 
ing Danites  Gen.  14  14,  Deut  34  1,  Joshua 
1947,  Judges  1829,  1  Sam  320,  1  Kings  15.20, 
2  Chron  16  4,  30  5  See  DAN-MAN  3  Apparently 
the  name  of  a  trading  center  associated  with  Tyre 
Eoek  27  19. 

Daa,  nver,  180  mi  long,  rising  m  SW  Virginia  in  the 
piedmont  It  twice  crosses  into  North  Carolina  in 
its  easterly  course  to  the  Roanoke  in  S  Virginia 

Dana,  Charles  Anderson  (da'nu),  1819-97,  American 
newspaper  editor,  b.  Hmsdale,  N  H  He  studied  at 
Harvard,  after  which  he  was  a  member  of  the  BROOK 
FARM  community  for  five  years  In  1847  he  began 
16  years  on  the  New  York  Tnhvne,  moat  of  that 
time  as  managing  editor  When  Dana's  views  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Civil  War  became  too  militant 
for  the  editor,  Hoi  ace  Greeley,  Dana  resigned  His 
reports  as  a  special  investigator  in  the  West  for  the 
War  Dept  did  much  to  build  up  official  confidence 
in  General  Grant  In  1864  Dana  became  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  His  valuable  Reflections  of  the 
Cinl  War  (1898)  aie  thus  based  on  experience  His 
great  career  as  editor  of  "the  newspaperman's  news- 
paper" began  in  1868  when  Dana  became  editor 
and  part  owner  of  the  New  York  Sun,  Though  his 
editorials  were  erratic,  often  cynical,  as  a  news 
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editor  he  established  high  canons  of  readability  and 
maintained  a  famous  staff  of  writers  He  also  wrote 
The  Art  of  Newspaper  Making  (1895)  and  Eattem 
Journeys  (1898)  See  biographies  by  J  H.  Wilson 
(1907),  C  J  Rosebault  (1931),  and  (for  juveniles) 
A  H  Fenton  (1941);  study  by  Candaoe  Stone 
(1938) 

Dana,  Edward  Salisbury .  see  DANA,  JAMBS  DWIOHT 

Dana,  Francis,  1743-1811,  American  diplomat,  b 
Charlestown,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard,  1762  Son  of 
a  prominent  lawyer,  he  was  himself  a  lawyer  He 
went  as  a  colonial  agent  to  England,  then  served 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  provincial  coun- 
cil (1776-80)  and  the  Continental  Congress 
(1776-78),  before  accompanying  (1779)  John 
Adams  on  his  mission  to  Pans  In  1780,  Dana  was 
sent  to  the  court  of  Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia 
Though  he  stayed  at  St  Petersburg  for  two  years 
(1781-83),  he  was  never  recognized  or  accredited 
He  later  was  a  justice  of  the  Massachusetts  su- 
preme court  (1785-1806)  The  poet,  Richard  H 
DANA,  was  his  son  See  biography  by  W  P 
Creation  (1930) 

Dana,  James  Dwight,  1813-95,  American  geologist, 
b  Uti<  a,  N  Y  ,  grad  Yale,  1833  In  1837  he  was 
appointed  geologist  and  mineralogist  on  the  U  S 
exploring  expedition  to  the  Northwest  Coast  and 
the  South  Seas  commanded  by  Charles  Wilkes 
(1837-42)  Dana's  leports,  published  m  large  folio 
volumes  with  elaborate  plates  and  an  atlas,  in- 
cluded Zoophytes  (1846),  Geology  (1849),  and 
Crustacea  (1852-55)  He  had  become  editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  and  in  1850  succ  eeded 
Benjamin  Silhman  at  Yale  as  professor  of  natural 
history  and  geology  His  System  of  Mineralogy 
(1837)  and  Manual  of  Geology  (1862)  became 
standard  works  of  many  editions,  and  his  Corals 
and  Coral  Island*  (1872)  and  Characteristic*  of 
Volcanoes  (1890)  were  also  valuable  See  biogra- 
phy by  D  C  Gilman  (1899)  His  son,  Edward 
Salisbury  Dana,  1849-1935,  b  New  Haven,  Conn  , 
grad  Yale  (B  A  ,  1870,  Ph  1)  ,  1870)  was  professor 
of  plnsics  at  Yale  from  1890  to  1917  He  com- 
pleted (1892)  the  sixth  edition  of  his  father's 
System  of  Mineralogy  and  wrote  Minerals  and  How 
to  Study  Them  (1895) 

Dana,  John  Cotton,  185G-1929,  American  librarian 
and  museum  director,  b  Woodstock,  Vt  ,  grad 
Dartmouth,  1878  He  was  a  lawver  and  a  civil 
engineer  before  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Denver 
(Colo  )  Public-  Libraiy  in  1889  From  1898  to  1902 
he  was  librarian  of  Springfield  (Mass  )  Citv  Library 
and  in  1902  became  head  of  the  Newaik  (N  J  ) 
Public  Libra;  v,  which  under  hia  direction  led  in 
offering  new  services  to  the  public  It  was  the 
first  to  install  a  brauc  h  for  businessmen  In  1909 
the  Newark  Museum  was  founded,  with  Dana  as 
its  director  His  lively  interest  in  machine  art 

fave  me  to  interesting  and  original  exhibitions 
)ana  was  a  pioneer  in  library  advertising  and  in 
hbrar>  printing  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Spec  ml  Libraries  Association  and  its  first  president 
He  was  president  (1895-96)  of  the  American 
Library  Association  Among  his  many  publica- 
tions are  A  Library  Primer  (1899),  Vote*  on 
Bookbinding  for  libraries  (1906),  and  The  New 
Museum  (1917)  See  biographies  by  Frank  King- 
don  (1940)  anci  Chalmers  Hadley  (1943) 

Dana,  Richard  Henry,  1787-1879,  American  poet 
and  essayist,  b  Cambiidge,  Mass  ,  sou  of  Francis 
Dana  He  entered  Harvaid  in  1804  but  left  befoie 
graduation  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1811 
Critic  and  poet,  he  was  an  editorial  associate  on  the 
North  American  Review  and  also  wrote  foi  other 
periodicals  See  his  collected  Poem*  and  Prose 
Writings  (1850)  His  son,  Richard  Henry  Dana, 
1815-82,  American  writer  and  lawyer,  b  Cam- 
bridge, Mass  ,  after  spending  two  years  at  Hai  vttrd 
shipped  as  a  common  sailor  around  Cape  Horn  to 
California  The  nan  ative  of  this  voyage,  published 
aa  Two  Years  before  the  Mast  (1840),  was  written  to 
secure  justice  for  the  sailor  and  has  become  an 
American  classic  of  the  days  of  sailing  ships  Dana 
returned  to  graduate  at  Harvard  in  1837  and  entered 
law  practice  He  liked  maritime  oaaes  and  pub- 
hshed  The  Seamen'*  Friend  (1841),  a  standaid 
manual  of  the  law  of  the  sea  Interested  m  politics, 
he  helped  found  the  Free-Soil  party,  later  he  was  a 
Republican  His  edition  of  Wheaton's  Element*  of 
International  Law  was  standard  in  1866  See  biog- 
raphy by  C  F  Adams  (1890) 

Dana,  Samuel  Luther,  1795-1868,  American  chem- 
ist, b  Amherst,  N  H  ,  grad  Harvard,  1813  He 
aided  cotton  goods  manufacture  by  devismg  a  new 
method  of  bleaching.  Valuable  contributions  to 
agricultural  chemistry  were  his  books  Muck  Man- 
ual for  Farmer*  (1842)  and  An  Sway  on  Manure* 
(1850) 

Dana,  William  Parsons  Winchester,  1833-1927, 
American  marine  and  genre  painter,  b  Boston  He 
became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  in 
1867  His  works  include  //«arte*Me  (Metropolitan 
Mus )  and  Smby'*  Admiral  (Pa  Acad  of  the  Fine 
Arts) 

Danae  (da'nafi),  in  Greek  legend,  daughter  of 
Acnsius  When  it  was  prophesied  that  should 
Danad  have  a  son  he  would  kill  Aeruuus,  her  father 
imprisoned  her  in  a  bracen  tower.  However,  ZEUS 


came  to  her  m  the  form  of  a  shower  of  gold,  and 
she  bore  him  a  son,  PBRSKUS,  Acnsius  put  DanaS 
and  Perseus  into  a  chest  and  threw  them  into  the 
sea,  but  they  floated  safely  to  land  To  punish 
the  king  of  that  land  and  his  people  for  mistreating 
Danae,  Perseus  turned  them  into  stone  with  Me- 
dusa's head 

Danann.  see  TUATHV  DE  DANANN 
Danaiis  (d&'iiaus),  m  Greek  myth,  brother  of  Ae- 
gyptus,  Dana  Us  had  50  daughters,  the  Danakis 
(d&'nalds)  or  Danaldes  (danaldSs),  and  Aegyp- 
tUR  50  sons  DanaUs  fled  to  Argos  to  escape  the 
wrath  of  Aegyptus*  sons,  but  they  followed  and 
demanded  the  Danalds  in  marriage  Dana  us  con- 
sented, telling  each  bride  to  murder  her  husband  on 
the  wedding  night  All  agreed,  but  Hypermnestra 
did  not  kill  her  husband,  Lynceus,  who  was  aaid 
by  some  to  have  killed  his  father-in-law  later.  His 
descendants  were  the  Dana!,  another  name  for  the 
Greeks 

Danbury,  city  (pop  22,339)  m  Daubury  town  (pop 
27,921),  SW  Conn  ,  a  oo  seat  of  Fan-field  co  , 
settled  1684,  town  me  1687,  city  1889  Ite  impor- 
tant hat  industry  dates  from  1780  It  became 
known  also  through  the  lectures  and  writings  of 
James  Montgomery  BAILKV  and  for  its  fairs,  an- 
nual since  the  early  19th  cent  Danbury,  a  mil i tars 
depot,  was  the  object  of  Tryon's  1777  raid,  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  Wooster  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  part  of  the  village,  Wooster  is  buried  in 
Wooster  Cemetery  A  state  teachers  college,  the 
Wooster  School  for  boys,  and  a  Federal  puson 
(1940)  are  here 

Danbury  Hatters'  Case,  decided  m  1908  by  the  U  H 
Supreme  Court  In  1902  the  hatters'  union  insti- 
tuted a  nation-wide  boycott  of  the  products  of  n 
nonunion  hat  manufacturer  in  Danbury,  Conn 
and  the  manufacturer  brought  suit  against  the 
union  foi  unlawfully  combining  to  restrain  ttacle  in 
violation  of  the  Shetmari  Anti-Trust  Act  The 
holding  of  the  Supreme  (Join  t  that  the  union  was 
subject  to  an  injunction  and  to  ttehle  damages  was 
precedent  for  mterfeienco  by  the  Federal  couits  in 
labor  activities  See  also  INJUNCTION 
Danby,  Francis,  17<H-18G1,  Butish  historical  and 
landscape  paintet  He  painted  many  tomantic  ami 
imagmaiy  scones  and  excelled  in  depicting  Kimiise 
and  sunset  A  good  example  of  his  work  is  Fisher- 
man's Home  (National  Gall  ,  London) 
Danby,  Thomas  Osborne,  earl  of,  1031-1712,  Kng- 
lish  statesman  He  was  one  of  the  chief  mmisteiH 
of  Chailea  II  and  promoted  the  marriage  of  Marv, 
daughtet  of  the  duke  of  York  (later  James  II) 
and  William  of  Oiange  He  waw  impeached  (1678) 
by  opponents  of  the  king's  Fiench  policy  and  waw 
impiisonod  until  1684*  Danbv  became  reconciled 
with  the  Whigs  after  his  release  and  joined  in 
inviting  William  of  Orange  to  England  Despite 
his  suspected  Jacobite  sympathies,  he  continued 
influential  under  the  new  monarc  hs  and  was  vii- 
tual  premier  from  1090  to  1(595  He  was  created 
marquis  of  Carmarthen  in  1689  and  duke  of  Leeclu 
in  1694 

Danby,  town  (pop  1,112),  SW  Vt ,  between  Man- 
chester and  Rutland,  charteied  1761,  settled  1705 
Marble  quatiying  and  supplying  ferns  to  florists 
are  the  chief  industnes  Many  early  settlers  weio 
Friends 

Dance,  George,  the  elder,  1700-  1768,  English  archi- 
tect He  designed  many  public  buildings  in  Lon- 
don, the  most  impoitunt  being  the  imposing  Man- 
sion House  (1739-53)  He  built  the  churches  of  St 
Botolph,  Aldgate,  St  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  and 
St  Luke's,  Old  Street  Hw  son,  George  Dance, 
the  younger,  1741-1825,  also  was  an  architect  He 
built  St  Luke's  Hospital  (1782)  and  did  the  im- 
pressive design  for  the  rebuilding  of  Newgate 
prison  (1770)  Among  his  many  other  London 
works  were  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  a  new  facade  in  Gothic  style  for  the  medie- 
val Guildhall,  and  designs  for  Fmsbury  Square  and 
for  Alfred  Place  and  descent 
dance.  Among  primitive  people,  dancing  developed 
not  as  a  form  of  pla>  but  as  a  natural  expression 
of  united  feeling  and  action  Many  primitive 
dances  have  survived  m  the  »OLK  DANOK  of  niodet  n 
times  American  Indian  dances  illustrate  most  of 
the  purposes  of  primitive  dancing  and  are  uauallj 
of  a  ritualistic  and  ceremonial  nature  the  wai 
dance,  expressing  prayer  for  success  and  thanks- 
giving for  victory ,  the  dance  of  exorcism,  performed 
by  medicine  men  to  drive  out  evil  spirits,  the  dance 
of  invocation,  calling  on  the  gods  for  help  in  farm- 
ing, hunting,  the  fertility  of  men  and  animals,  ami 
other  tribal  concerns,  initiation  dances  for  secret 
societies,  mimetic  da/ices,  illustrating  events  in 
tribal  history,  legend,  or  mythology;  dances  repre- 
senting cosmic  processes,  and,  more  rarely,  the 
dance  of  courtship,  an  invocation  for  success  m 
love.  The  dance  of  religious  ecstasy,  in  which 
hypnotic  or  trancohko  states  are  induced  (a  char- 
acteristic phenomenon  of  the  East  and  of  Africa), 
was  represented  m  America  by  the  remarkable 
GHOST  DA  NOB.  American  Indian  dancing  is  always 
performed  on  the  feet,  but  in  many  islands  of  the 
Pacific  and  in  the  Orient  some  of  the  dances  arc 
performed  in  a  sitting  posture,  only  the  hands, 
arms,  and  upper  parts  of  (he  body  participating 
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Ancient  Egyptian  dances,  often  of  a  religious  char- 
acter, were  derived  from  primitive  African  forma. 
In  Greece  the  choral  dance  in  honor  of  Dionysus 
played  a  part  in  the  development  of  the  drama.  In 
India  danco  and  drama  are  inseparable,  both  usual- 
ly having  spiritual  significance  and  opening  with  a 
prayer.  A  complicated  series  of  gestures  and  ex- 
pressions is  an  important  feature  of  Indian  dancing, 
of  which  a  famous  example  is  the  NAUTCH  dance 
The  early  dances  of  Japan,  probably  influenced  by 
ancient  Chinese  forms,  became  definitely  institu- 
tionalized with  the  establishment  of  a  national 
school  of  dancing  in  the  14th  cent  Boon  the  dance 
became  associated  with  the  famous  no  drama  (see 
JAPANESE  DRAMA)  Secular  dances  are  performed 
by  the  GEISHA  In  medieval  Europe  the  repeated 
outbreaks  of  dance  mania,  a  form  of  mass  hysteria 
sometimes  caused  by  religious  frenzy,  are  reflected 
in  the  allegory  of  the  dance  of  death  (see  DEATH, 
DANCE  OF),  which  was  often  interpreted  by  artists 
and  poets  in  later  times  Dancing  as  a  social 
activity  and  a  form  of  entertainment  is  of  relatively 
recent  origin  During  the  Middle  Ages,  especially 
in  France,  dancing  was  a  feature  of  the  more  en- 
lightened and  convivial  courts  Some  medieval 
dances,  such  as  the  volta,  precursor  of  the  waltz, 
became  the  sources  of  modern  dance  stops  In  the 
10th  cent  two  types  of  dance  were  popular,  the 
solemn  and  stately  danse  basse  of  the  court  of 
Charles  IX  and  the  lively  danse  haute  of  the  peas- 
ants The  BALLET  first  appeared  in  Italian  courts 
in  the  15th  cent ,  and  it  be<  ame  popular  in  Franco 
In  the  time  of  Catherine  de'  Medici  an  elaborate 
series  of  ballets,  using  the  galhard,  the  volta,  and 
other  dances,  was  introduced  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV  dancing  reached  its  height  in  France 
Under  the  king's  patronage  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Dancing  was  founded  in  1662  Among  the  dances  of 
this  penod  were  the  courante,  SARABAND,  pavan, 
MINUET,  GAVOTTE,  QUADRILLE  (or  contredanse) , 
and  COTILLION  Music,  which  had  always  ac- 
companied dancing,  now  developed  many  forms 
and  rhythms  which  were  used  by  later  composers, 
often  in  ways  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
dance  French  dances  made  their  way  into  Eng- 
land in  the  17th  cent .  though  the  ROGER  DE  COVEH- 
LBY  remained  a  favorite  there  Villages  and  towns 
still  saw  the  MORRIS  DANCE  performed  Subsequent 
national  dames  include  the  MAZURKA  and  POLO- 
NAISE from  Poland,  the  czardas  from  Hungary, 
the  FANDANGO,  BOLERO,  and  neguidilla  from  Spam, 
the  TARANTELLA  and  saltarello  from  Italy,  the 
WALTZ  and  galop  from  Germany,  the  POLKA  and 
a*  hottische  from  Bohemia,  the  STRATHSPEY  and 
HIGHLAND  FLING  from  Scotland;  and  the  JIG  from 
Ireland  America  initiated  the  barn  dance,  VIR- 
GINIA REEL,  clog  dance,  cakewalk,  and  Paul  Jones 
in  the  19th  cent ,  the  TWO-STEP  o  1890,  and  the 
FOX  TROT  c  1912  The  popularity  of  JA^Z  in  the 
early  1920s  produced  a  number  of  new  dances,  of 
which  the  most  popular  was  the  Charleston  From 
South  America  came  the  Argentine  TANGO  and  the 
Brazilian  maxixe,  from  Cuba,  the  RUMBA  Early 
in  the  20th  cent  ,  dancing  as  a  form  of  art  was  pro- 
foundly affected  by  Isadoi  a  DUNCAN,  who  rejected 
the  conventional  ballet  style  and  introduced  a  new 
technique  of  natural  pose  and  gesture  Later 
dancers,  more  or  less  under  her  influence,  used  the 
dance  as  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  complex 
emotions  and  abstract  ideas  See  Curt  Sachs, 
World  History  of  Uie  Dance  (1937),  Mary  P 
O'Donnell  and  Sally  T  Dietrich,  Notes  for  Modern 
Dance  (1937),  Limoln  Kirstem,  Book  of  the  Dance 
(rev  ed  ,  1942,  with  a  chronological  table) ,  Beth 
Tolman  and  Ralph  Page,  The  Country  Dance  Book 
(1944),  John  Martin,  The  Dance  (1947),  Paul 
D  Magriel,  A  Bibliography  of  Dancing  (1936) 

dance  of  death   see  DEATH,  DANCE  OF 

D'Ancona,  Alessandro  (ales-s&n'drd  dankd'na), 
1835-1914,  Italian  scholar  He  was  professor  at 
the  Umv  of  Pisa  from  1861  At  18  he  published  a 
definitive  essay  on  Tommasso  Campanella  He 
was  active  in  the  Risorgimento  and  after  1859 
edited  a  Liberal  newspaper,  the  Naewne  His 
greatest  work  (not  translated),  Manuale  delta  let- 
teratura  vtahana  (1892),  is  a  magnificent  six- volume 
selection  of  Italian  literature,  with  cnticai  essays 
on  the  authors  Orazio  Bacci  was  joint  editor 

dandelion  [Eng  form  of  FT  ,  -lion's  tooth],  any  plant 
of  the  genus  Taraxacum  (or  Leontodon),  milky- 
juioed  perennial  herbs  of  wide  distribution  The 
dandelion  has  a  rosette  of  deeply  toothed  leaves 
(the  name  is  usually  attributed  to  this),  a  hollow 
flower  stalk,  and  a  composite  flower  head  of  bright 
yellow,  followed  in  fruit  by  a  round  head  of  white 
down  The  common  dandelion  (Taraxacum  offici- 
nal* or  Leontodon  taraxacum)  is  native  to  Europe  but 
widely  naturalised  It  is  considered  m  the  N 
United  States  chiefly  as  a  lawn  pest  because  of  the 
easily  dispersed  seeds  and  the  deep  root,  but  it  is 
also  cultivated  both  for  medicine  and  for  food  It 
is  rich  in  iron.  The  young  leaves,  usually  blanched 
for  the  market  and  resembling  chicory,  are  used  for 
salad  greens  and  as  a  potherb  The  roots  are  roasted 
and  used  as  a  coffee  substitute — mostly  in  the  Old 
World.  The  flower  heads  are  utilized  for  dandelion 
wine  and  are  good  forage  for  bees.  In  medteme  the 
dried  roots  are  used  aa  a  hepatic  and  tonic. 
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Dandl*  Dlnmont  terrier:  see  TERRIER. 
D*ndolo  (dan'dolo),  ancient  Venetian  family  which 
produced  four  doges,  many  admirals,  and  other 
prominent  citizens  Ennco  Dandolo  (enrfi'ko), 
o  1108-1206,  became  doge  in  1192  He  is  consid- 
ered the  founder  of  the  Venetian  colonial  empire 
In  the  Fourth  Crusade  (see  CRUSADES)  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  diverting  the  Crusaders  first  to  ZARA 
(1202),  then  to  Constantinople  (1203)  Though 
aged  and  blind,  he  commanded  the  Crusaders' 
fleet  in  the  capture  (1204)  of  Constantinople  and 
secured  for  Venice  the  most  valuable  share  of  the 
spoils  and  of  the  conquered  Greek  territories  In 
1205  he  and  Emperor  BALDWIN  I  of  Constantinople 
were  defeated  near  Adrianople  by  the  Bulgara 
Baldwin  having  been  captured,  Dandolo  led  the 
remnants  of  the  Latin  forces  back  to  Constantino- 
ple and  soon  died  Andrea  Dandolo  (undr&'u), 
c  1307-1354,  doge  of  Venice  (1343-54),  was  pro- 
fessor of  jurisprudence  at  Padua  before  his  election 
He  subdued  rebellious  Zara,  fought  successfully 
against  Genoa,  and  reorganized  the  laws  of  Venice 
He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  Venetian  history  and  was  a 
friend  of  Petrarch 

dandruff,  disease  of  the  scalp,  characterised  by 
branny  scales  and  often  associated  with  itching 
and  lose  of  hair.  The  cause  is  sometimes  attributed 
to  a  budding  fungus,  a  yeasthke  growth  Treat- 
ment calls  for  frequent  shampoos  and  application 
of  ointments  containing  sulphur  and  salicylic  acid. 

Danegeld  (dan'gfild*),  medieval  land  tax,  originally 
raised  to  buy  off  raiding  Danes  In  England  it 
was  first  levied  by  ^THELBED  m  991  and  was 
collected  by  later  rulers  irregularly  until  1163.  In 
Franco  the  monks  of  Saint-Dems  paid  a  Danegeld 
m  845  and  several  tunes  latei,  as  did  Charles  the 
Bald  in  860 

Danelaw  (dan '16"),  originally  the  body  of  law  which 
prevailed  in  the  part  of  England  oc<  upied  by  the 
Danes  after  the  treaty  of  King  ALFRED  with  Guth- 
rum  in  886  It  soon  meant  also  the  area  in  which 
Danish  law  prevailed,  according  to  the  treaty  the 
boundary  between  England  and  Danelaw  ran  "up 
the  Thames,  and  then  up  the  Lea  to  its  source, 
then  straight  to  Bedford  and  then  up  the  Ouse  to 
Watlmg  Street  "  The  Danelaw  contained  four 
mam  regions  Northumbria,  the  shires  dependent 
on  the  boroughs  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derby, 
Leicester,  and  Stamford,  E  Anglia,  and  the  SE 
Midlands  Danish  law  was  HO  strongly  established 
that  one  of  the  law  codes  of  .'Et  hoi  red  II  recognizes 
its  legal  customs,  which  were  different  from  the  rest 
of  England  Even  in  the  llth  cent  the  Domesday 
Book  records  suggest  that  Danish  soldiers  were 
settled  in  the  Danelaw  accorduig  to  a  plan,  per- 
haps military  See  F  M  S  ten  ton,  Danelaw  Char- 
ters (1920)  and  The  Danes  in  England  (1927) 

Danforth,  Moseley  Isaac,  1800-1862,  American  en- 
graver and  painter,  b  Hartford,  Conn.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  Danforth  spent  10  years  in  London  ex- 
ecuting drawings  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  and  engrav- 
ing portraits  of  many  notables  On  his  return  to 
America,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  bank-note 
engraving  His  principal  engravings  are  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  The  Sentry  Box,  Washington  Irving,  Lady 
Arabella  Johnson,  Don  Quixote,  The  Landing  of 
Columbus,  and  The  Landing  at  Jamestown 

Danforth,  Thomas,  1703-86,  American  pewterer, 
founder  of  a  family  of  celebrated  pewterers,  b 
Taunt  on,  Mass  In  1733  he  opened  a  pewter  shop 
in  Norwich,  Conn  ,  where  he  made  a  wide  vai  lety 
of  pewter  tableware  of  excellent  form,  quality,  and 
workmanship,  using  marks  in  the  English  mode 
Two  sons,  Thomas  Danforth  (1731-82)  and  John 
Danforth  (1741-99),  a  grandson,  Thomas  Danforth 
(1756-1840),  and  a  great-grandson,  also  named 
Thomas  Danforth  (1792-1836),  succeeded  him  m 
the  craft  The  grandson  established  a  shop  m  Phil- 
adelphia in  1807,  the  great-grandson  also  worked 
there  and  later  m  Augusta,  Ga  Sarah  Danforth, 
supposedly  a  granddaughter,  married  (1781)  Oliver 
Boardman,  of  Hartford,  Conn  ,  whose  son,  Thomas 
Danforth  Boardman,  was  the  first  of  that  name  to 
carry  on  the  Danforth  tradition,  a  century's  un- 
broken continuity  of  able  craftsmanship 

Danforth,  town  (pop  1,348),  E  Maine,  S  of  Houlton, 
settled  1829,  me  1860  It  includes  Danforth  and 
Eaton  villages  Lumber  and  pulp  are  produced 

Dangerfield,  Thomas,  c  1650-1685,  English  criminal 
and  conspirator.  He  'invented  the  story  of  the 
Mealtub  Plot  (1679),  which  incriminated  Catholics 
in  a  nonexistent  conspiracy  against  Charles  II 
Dangerfield  was  murdered  when  returning  from  the 
pillory  following  his  conviction  for  libel 

Dangerous  Archipelago   see  TUAMOTU  ISLANDS 

Dania  (da'nSu),  city  (pop  2,902),  SE  Fla ,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  just  8  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  settled 
1896  by  Danes  It  is  a  tomato-canning  and  ship- 
ping center  Near  by  is  the  Semmole  Indian  Res- 
ervation 

Daniel  [Heb  ,-God  is  my  judge]  1  Prophet,  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  book  of  DANIEL  S  See  CHILBAB. 


3  Sealer  of  the  covenant.  Ezra  8  2;  Neh  10  6. 
Daniel,  Antolne  (Saint  Antony  Daniel)  (fttwan' 
danveT),  1600-1648,  French  missionary  in  the  New 
World,  a  Jesuit  priest.  He  came  in  1632  to  Canada 
and  in  1634  went  with  Father  Jean  BHBBEUF  as  (1947)  are  au 


DANIELS 

missionary  to  the  Huron  Indians  He  was  killed 
by  the  Iroquois  One  of  the  Jesuit  Martyrs  of 
North  America,  he  was  beatified  in  1926  and 
canonized  m  1930  Feast  March  16  (among  the 
Jesuits)  and  Sept  26 

Daniel,  Samuel,  1562-1619,  English  poet.  He  is 
known  chiefly  for  Delia  (1592),  a  collection  of  son- 
nets His  other  poetry  includes  a  narrative,  The 
Complaint  of  Rosamund  (1592),  a  tragedy,  Cleo- 
patra (1594);  a  defense  of  learning,  MusophSus 
(1699) ,  and  an  epic,  The  Civil  Wars  between  the  Two 
Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York  (1609)  The  Defense 
of  Rhyme  (1603)  and  the  History  of  England  (Ib31) 
aie  his  major  prose  works 

Daniel,  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  fourth  of  the 
books  of  the  Major  Prophets  It  tells  a  series  of 
events  and  visions  of  the  life  of  Daniel,  a  Jew  of  the 
6th  cent  B  C  ,  who  spent  his  career  at  the  court  of 
Mesopotamian  rulers,  where  he  was  called  Belte- 
shazzar  (bel'teaha'zar)  Some  parts  of  the  work 
occur  not  in  Hebrew  but  in  Western  Aramaic, 
and  others  are  found  originally  in  Greek  versions 
only,  the  passages  peculiar  to  Greek  originals  are 
treated  as  apocryphal  m  AV  but  as  canonical  in  the 
Greek  and  the  Western  (anon,  including  Roman 
Catholic  versions  The  book  divides  easily,  as 
follows  Daniel  and  hw  friends  remain  faithful  to 
the  Law  even  in  the  Persian  court  (1),  a  dream  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  interpreted  by  Daniel  (2), 
Nebuchadnezzar,  demanding  divine  honors,  tries 
to  punish  three  recalcitrant  Jews  in  a  furnace  (8), 
there  being  in  the  Greek  here  a  long,  famous  hymn 
(see  THREE  HOLY  CHILDREN)  ,  a  second  dream  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  interpreted  by  Daniel  to  fore- 
tell the  king's  madness  (4) ,  Daniel  interprets  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  at  Bel&hazzar's  feast  (5), 
he  escapes  alive  from  the  lion's  don  (6),  Daniel 
has  four  apocalyptic  visions  (7,  8,  9,  10-12)  The 
Greek  book  has  two  more  chapters,  for  which  see 
SUSANNA  1  and  BFL  AND  THR  DRAGON  The  dif- 
ference between  Greek  and  Hebrew-Aramaic  texts 
m  chapter  3  causes  a  different  numbering,  thus, 
AV  3  24-30,  4  1-3,  and  4  4-37  correspond  to  Doua.v 
3  91-97,  3  98-100,  and  4  1-34,  respectively  Daniel 
was  proverbial  for  wisdom,  even  in  the  Bible.  Ezek 
14  14-20,  28  3  The  book  presents  many  critical 
problems,  not  least  being  the  date  some,  denying 
its  prophetic  quality,  set  it  in  the  nnd-2d  cent  B  C 
See  Mat  24  16  For  bibliography,  see  OLD  TBSTA- 

MENT 

Daniell,  John  Frederic  (d&'nyul),  1790-1845,  Eng- 
lish chemist  and  meteorologist  From  1831  he  was 
professor  of  chemistry  at  King's  College,  London 
He  invented  the  Darnell  CELL,  a  HYGROMETER,  and 
a  pyrometer  He  wrote  Meteorological  Essays 
(1823)  and  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemical 
Philosophy  (1839) 

Daniels,  Fred  Harris  (da'nyulz),  1853-1913,  Ameri- 
can mechanical  engineer,  b  Hanover,  N  H  ,  grad 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1873  A  manu- 
facturer of  steel  and  wire  in  Worcester,  Mass ,  he 
devised  man>  improvements,  especially  in  making 
wire  rods 

Daniels,  Jonathan  Worth,  1902-,  American  news- 
paper editor  and  author,  b  Raleigh,  N  C  ,  edu- 
cated at  the  Umv  ol  North  Carolina  (B  A  ,  1921, 
M  A  ,  1922)  and  Columbia  Umv  School  of  Law 
(1922-23)  In  1925  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  was  its  editor  (1933- 
42)  while  his  father,  Josephus  Daniels,  was  am- 
bassador to  Mexico,  and  succeeded  to  the  editor- 
ship after  his  father's  death  m  1948  The  paper 
ably  reflects  his  views,  those  of  a  leading  Southern 
liberal  During  the  Second  World  War,  Daniels 
was  assistant  director  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense (1942),  administrative  assistant  to  President 
F  D  Roosevelt  (1943-46),  and  press  secretary  to 
the  President  (1945)  In  1947  he  was  made  U  S 
member  of  the  United  Nations  subcommittee  on 
prevention  of  discrimination  and  protection  of 
minorities  Daniels  wrote  a  novel,  Clash  of  Angela 
(1930),  and  contributed  widely  to  magazines  and 
periodicals,  but  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  well- 
written,  discerning  reportorial  books — A  Southern- 
er Discovers  the  South  (1938) ,  A  Southerner  Discovers 
New  England  (1940),  Tar  Heels  (1941),  and  Frontier 
onth«  Potomac  (1946) 

Daniels,  Josephus,  1862-1948,  American  statesman, 
newspaper  editor,  and  author,  b  Washington, 
N  C  He  became  editor  of  the  Raleigh  State 
Chronicle  in  1885  (he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the 
same  vear)  and  in  1894  consolidated  three  news- 
papers into  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  He 
was  in  charge  of  the  Democratic  publicity  bureau 
m  the  presidential  campaigns  of  1908  and  1912 
Throughout  both  of  Wilson's  administrations,  in- 
cluding the  period  of  the  First  World  War,  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  He  was  much  criticized  for 
pacifist ic  tendencies  and  administrative  inefficiency 
before  the  U  S  entry  into  the  war,  but  his  record  m 
1917-18  quieted  these  charges.  After  leaving 
office,  he  continued  to  be  a  force  in  both  state  and 
national  politics  Ho  was  (1933-42)  ambassador  to 
Mexico  His  books  include  Our  Navy  at  War 
(1922),  Life  of  Woodrow  Wilson  (1924),  and  The 
Wilson  Era  (1944-46)  Tar  Heel  Editor  (1939), 


Editor  in  Politics  (1941),  and  Shirt  3Ueve  Diplomat 
itobiographwaL 
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DANIELSON 

Danielson,  industrial  borough  (pop  4,507)  in  Kill- 
ingly  town,  NE  Conn  ,  on  theQuinebaug,  chartered 
1854  Textiles  ore  the  chief  products 
Danilo  I  (Danilo  Petrovich  of  Niegosh)  (dfine'16), 
1677-1735,  last  elected  prince-bishop  (vladika)  of 
MONTENKOKO  (1696-1735)  In  1702  he  was  seized 
in  Turkish  territory  and  narrowly  escaped  death 
bv  impalement  After  being  ransomed  bv  his  sub- 
jects, he  instigated  (Christmas  Eve,  1703)  the 
"Montenegrin  VcsperH,"m  which  all  the  Moslems  in 
Montenegro  were  slam  In  1715  Danilo  visited 
Tsar  Peter  I  at  St  Petersburg  and  secured  his 
alliance  against  the  Turks — a  journey  which  be- 
came traditional  among  his  successors  He  sub- 
sequently recovered  Zeta  from  the  Turks  and  re- 
stored the  monastery  at  Cetmje  Empowered  to 
choose  his  successor,  Danilo  designated  his  nephew 
This  became  the  usual  order  of  succession,  the 
prince-bishops  being  bound  to  celibacv 
Danilo  II  (Danilo  Petrovich  of  Niegosh),  1826-bO, 
prince  of  MONTENEORO  (1851-60)  He  Bouilarized 
(1852)  his  principality  (chiefly  in  order  to  be  able 
to  marry)  and  transferred  his  ecclesiastic  functions 
to  an  archbishop  Danilo  and  his  brother  Mirko 
defeated  the  Turks  at  Oatrog  (1853)  and  at  Gra- 
hovo  (1868)  Assassinated  by  a  Montenegrin  exile, 
Damlo  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Nicholas  I 
Danish  language,  Indo-European  language  See 
LANGti/vciE  (table) 

Danish  literature.  The  earliest  period  of  Danish 
letters,  from  the  13th  to  the  16th  cent ,  yields  col- 
lections of  laws,  legends,  and  religious  writings  and, 
later,  miracle  and  morality  plays  Pedorsen,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  16th  cent  ,  translated  the  Bible 
into  Danish  Prominent  in  the  Renaissance  period 
were  the  poet  Anders  Arreboe  and  the  great  hymn 
writer,  Km  go  The  so-called  father  of  Danish 
literature  appeared  in  the  18th  cent  — the  gifted 
and  versatile  Ludvig  Holborg,  in  poetry,  the  works 
of  Johannes  Ewald  rank  high  The  19th  cent  gave 
rise  to  Heiberg,  critic  and  dramatist,  Oehlenschla- 
ger,  Grundtvig,  Bhcher,  M  A  Goldschmidt,  the 
religious  and  philosophical  writer  Kierkegaard,  and 
the  giant  of  Danish  letters,  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen Great  names  of  the  later  10th  and  oarly  20th 
cent  uulude  an  important  critic,  Georg  Brandos, 
as  well  as  the  novelists  Drachmann,  Jacobscn,  H 
J  Bang,  Johannes  Jorgcnsen,  and  Pontoppidan 
The  work  of  the  contemporary  writers  is  diverse 
but  often  characterized  by  an  absorption  in  social 
and  economic  problems  Among  these  are  the 
dramatist  A  bell,  the  novelists  Andersen  Nexo  and 
Johannes  Jensen,  and  the  diamatist  and  patriot 
Kaj  Munk  See  Frederika  Blankner,  ed  and  tr  , 
History  of  the  Scandinavian  Literatures  (1938),  H 
A  Larsen,  ed  ,  Denmark's  Best  Stories  (1938) ,  Alnk 
Gustafson,  Six  Scandinavian  Novelists  (1940),  C 
W  Stork,  tr  ,  Second  Book  of  Danish  Verse  (1947) 
Danish  West  Indies'  see  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  OP  THE 

UNITKD  STATES 
Danites  .  see  MORMONS 
Dan-jaan  (-j3/un),  unidentified  city,  perhaps  the 

same  as  DAN  2.  2  Sam  24  6 
Dannah  (da'nu),  town,  S  Palestine  Joshua  1549 
Dannat,  William  Turner  (d&'nut),  1853-1929, 
American  figure  and  portrait  painter,  b  Now  York 
city,  studied  at  Munich  and  with  Munkacsy  in 
Paris  His  works  include  The  Quartitte  and  a  por- 
trait of  Theodorn  Child  (Metropolitan  Mus), 
Lady  tn  lied  (Luxembourg  Mus  ,  Paris) ,  Portrait  of 
Madame  E  and  Sacristy  in  Arragon  (Art  Inst , 
Chicago) 

Dannecker.  Johann  Heinrich  von  (yo'hitu  hln'rfkh 
fOn  dan'e-kur),  1758-1841,  German  sculptor,  stud- 
ied with  Pajou  in  Pans  and  with  Canova  in  Rome 
His  art  shows  a  revival  of  classic  influence,  as  well 
as  moderate  naturalism  He  became  professor  of 
sculpture  at  the  Academy  of  Stuttgart  Among 
his  statues  are  Sappho,  Psyche,  and  Anadne  on  a 
Panther  His  later  work  turned  toward  the  ideal 
and  the  religious  He  made  busts  of  many  noted 
contemporaries,  including  Metternich  and  Schiller 
Dannemora  (da'numoo*ra),  iron  mine,  Uppsala  co  , 
E  central  Sweden  Worked  since  the  16th  cent ,  it 
is  famous  for  the  excel!* 
Dannemora 
NY.  .. 

me  1881  Clinton  State  Prison  is  here 
D'Annunzio,  Gabriele  (gtibrea'ia  dan-iioon'tsyd), 
1863-1938,  Italian  poet,  novelist,  and  dramatist, 
b  Pescara  He  went  to  Rome  in  1881  and  there 
began  his  literary  career  Fvven  his  early  poetry — 
Pnmo  vere  [spring]  (1880)  and  Canto  novo  [new 
song]  (1882)— was  filled  with  a  richness  of  imagery, 
a  sensuousness,  a  skill  in  handling  the  language 
which  was  equaled  by  no  Italian  poet  of  his  day 
His  novels— II  jnacere  (1889,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Child 
of  Pleasure,  1808),  L'innocente  (1892,  Eng  trs  , 
The  Intruder,  1898,  and  The  Victim,  1914), 
Giovanni  Episcopo  (1892,  Eng  tr  ,  Episcopo  & 
Company,  1896),  and  //  tnonfo  della  morte  (1894, 
Eng  tr  ,  The  Triumph  of  Death,  1896)— show  the 
same  genius  in  the  command  of  words,  which  has 
enriched  the  Italian  language  but  which  loses  flavor 
in  translation  This  skill  is  combined  with  theatri- 
cality, shallowness  of  philosophy,  eroticism,  and 
lack  of  feeling  for  humanity  His  life  was  crowded 
with  sensation,  but  empty  of  real  emotion.  At  the 


enirat  oweuen     worKon  since  tne  loin  cent ,  it 
unous  for  the  excellent  quality  of  its  ore 
lemora  (d&"num6'ru),  village  (pop  4,830),  NE 
r  ,  in  a  mountainous  region  W  of  Plattsburg, 
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beginning  of  the  First  World  War,  D'Annunaio 
was  in  France,  where  he  had  lived  since  1910,  he 
hurried  back  to  Italy,  and  his  oratory  had  much  to 
do  with  bringing  Italy  to  join  the  Allies.  He  fought 
with  spectacular  bravery  in  the  air  force,  losing  an 
eye  in  combat  In  Sept.,  1919,  he  led  an  expedition 
(known  as  the  march  on  Ronchi)  against  Fmme 
and  established  a  rule  opposed  by  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment and  a  hostile  Europe  that  lasted  until 
Jan  .  1921  His  troops  in  the  Fmme  raid  wore  the 
black  shirt  which  was  later  the  uniform  of  the 
Fascists  After  tne  war  D'Annunzio  was  an  oarly 
exponent  of  fascism  He  was  one  of  the  few  men 
whom  Mussolini  courted  D'Annunzio  did  little 
writing  in  his  later  years,  but  the  list  of  his  works 
is  a  long  one  Among  his  plays  are  II  sogno  d'un 
mattino  di  pnmavera  (1897,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Dream  of 
a  Spring  M'trning,  1902),  II  soqno  d'un  tramonto 
d'autumnn  (1898,  Eng  tr ,  The  Dream  of  an 
Autumn  Sunset,  1904),  La  cittb  morta  (1898,  Eng 
tr  ,  The  Dead  City,  1902),  and  Francesca  (1902, 
Eng.  tr  ,  Francesca  da  Kimini,  1902)  Most  of  his 
plays  were  written  during  hia  love  affair  with 
Eleonora  Duse,  which  he  described  with  cruel 
candor  in  the  novel  11  fuoco  (1900,  Eng  trs  ,  The 
Flame  of  Life,  1900,  and  The  Flame,  1906,  1914) 
Mussolini  appointed  him  (1937)  president  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Academy,  but  he  did  not  live  to  pre- 
side over  it  See  F  V  Nardelh  and  Arthur  Liv- 
ingston, Gabnel,  the  Archangel  (Eng  tr  ,  1931) 
danse  macabre*  soo  DEATH,  DANCE  OF 
Dansvdle,  village  (pop  4,976),  W  central  N  Y.,  S  of 
Geneseo,  in  a  nursery  and  garden-truck  area, 
settled  1795,  me  1845  Shoes  and  paper  are  made. 
Clara  Barton  founded  (1881)  in  Dansville  the  first 
local  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
Dantan,  Antoine  Laurent  Cltwan'  lonV  data').  1798- 
1878,  French  sculptor  He  executed  public  monu- 
ments and  portrait  busts  His  brother,  Jean 
Pierre  Dantan  (zha'  pyar'),  1800-1869,  also  a 
sculptor,  was  known  chiefly  for  his  caricature  por- 
traits of  noted  persons 

Dantan,  Joseph  fidouard  (zhozeT  adwar'),  1848-97, 
French  painter,  son  of  Jean  Pierre  Dantan  His 
works  include  Corner  of  a  Studio  (Luxembourg 
Mus,  Pans),  Monk  Carving  a  Crucifix  (Nantes), 
Entr'acte  during  a  First  Night  (Theatre  Franchise, 
Paris),  and  Vocation  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
Andreiv  Dantan  illustrated  some  of  the  works  of 
Zola  and  Victor  Hugo 

Dante  Alighien  (dan'to,  Ital  dan'ta  Slegva're), 
1265-1321,  Italian  poet,  author  of  the  DIVINE 
COMEDY,  b  Florence  His  farst  name  was  a  con- 
traction of  Durarite  He  was  a  pupil  of  Brunetto 
Latmi,  and  among  his  friends  were  Cavalcanti  and 
Giotto.  It  is  probable  that  he  took  part  in  military 
expeditions  in  his  youth  In  1292  Dante  wrote 
//a  vita  nuova  [the  new  life],  a  prose  narrative  with 
inserted  Ivncs,  telling  the  story  of  IIIH  lo\e  for 
BKATRICB  PORTINARI,  whom  he  first  saw  in  1274 
In  1293  he  married  Gemma  Donati,  who  remained 
in  Florence  when  Dante  went  into  exile  From 
1295  to  1300  ho  was  occupied  with  public  affairs, 
was  made  one  of  the  priors  of  Florence,  and  went 
on  an  embassy  to  Rome  Upon  the  rising  of  the 
Black  Guelphs,  Dante,  a  White  Guelph,  was  fined 
and  banished  (1302)  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
wandering  through  Italy  and  never  returned  to 
Florence,  although  he  was  later  permitted  to  do  so 
Ho  died  at  tho  court  of  Guido  da  Polenta  in  Ra- 
venna, where  he  is  buried  Dante  is  one  of  the 
groat  figures  of  world  literature  and  the  outstand- 
ing figure  of  Italian  letters,  ho  is  likewise  the  inter- 
preter of  all  medieval  Europe  Ho  fixed  the  char- 
acter of  Italian  poetry,  surpassed  all  Italian  writers 
before  him,  and  gave  rise  to  a  vast  literature  His 
works  include  La  vita  nuova,  the  Divine  Comedy 
(La  commedia ,  the  Divina  was  added  by  a  later  gen- 
eration), Convivw,  an  allegorical  encyclopedic 
poem;  and  various  lyrics  He  also  wrote,  in  Latin, 
treatises  on  the  Italian  verna<  ular  (De  vulgan  elo- 
quentia)  and  on  monarchy  (De  monarchic,),  besides 
some  epistles  and  eclogues  His  verse  is  musical, 
his  thought  lofty,  and  his  imagination  vivid,  and 
his  ability  to  describe  in  detail  is  remarkable 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  translated  La  inta  nuova 
and  various  lyrics  in  The  Early  Italian  Poets  (1861; 
ed.  by  E  G  Gardner,  1904),  selections  are  trans- 
lated in  Lorna  de'  Lucchi,  An  Anthology  of  Italian 
Poems  (1922)  See  DIVINE  COMEDY  for  transla- 
tions of  that  work  The  first  biography  of  Dante 
was  by  Boccaccio,  others  include  those  by  A  J 
Butler  (1902),  C  H  Grandgent  (1916),  and  C  A 
Dmsmore  (1919)  For  criticism,  see  J.  A  Symonds, 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante  (1872) ,  Benedetto 
Croce,  The  Poetry  of  Dante  (Eng  tr  ,  1922) ,  G  A 
Scartazzmi,  Handbook  to  Dante  (Eng.  tr  ,  1924), 
iStienne  Gilson,  Dante,  the  Philosopher  (Eng  tr  , 
1949). 

Danton,  Georges  Jacques  (zhorzh'  zhak'  datS'), 
1759-94,  French  statesman,  one  of  the  leading 
figures  of  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  A  Parisian 
lawyer,  he  became  a  leader  of  the  CORDELIERS  early 
in  the  Revolution  and  gamed  the  favor  of  the  mob 
through  his  powerful  oratory.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Paris  commune  and  then  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  (1791-92),  where  he  championed  the  low- 
est class  Danton  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  radi- 


cal revolution  that  led  in  1702  to  the  storming  of 
the  Tuilenes  and  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy 
In  the  new  republic  he  was  minister  of  justice  and 
head  of  the  Provisional  Executive  Council  Danton 
sought  foreign  war  m  order  to  spread  French  in- 
stitutions to  all  Europe  He  built  up  a  strong  gov- 
ernment, instituted  (March  10,  1793)  tho  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  and  dominated  the  first  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety  (April-July,  1793),  but  the 
growing  bitterness  of  partisan  strife  soon  endangered 
his  position  Now  an  advocate  of  peace,  he  was 
accused  of  peculation  and  of  complicity  m  the  tioa- 
son  of  DUMOURIEZ  The  hostility  of  the  GIRON- 
DISTS had  driven  him  into  alliance  with  the  MOUN- 
TAIN, but  by  July,  1793,  the  leftward  course  of 
the  Revolution  left  him  a  moderate  He  was  not 
included  in  the  new  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
tho  extremists  under  ROBESPIERRE  were  rising  to 
triumph  Danton  continued  to  support  the  Com- 
mittee and  to  uphold  the  Terroi,  though  he  did 
advocate  (1793-94)  moderation  of  the  rigors  of  the 
Revolution  Yet  his  influence  was  declining  and 
his  desire  to  soften  the  Revolution  led  to  an  in- 
creasingly severe  conflict  with  Robespiet  re  Robes- 
pierre oveicame  him  On  March  30,  1794,  Dan- 
ton  and  his  followers  wore  proscribed  and  charged 
with  a  conspiracy  to  overthiow  the  govern- 
ment The  trial  was  a  mockery,  and  Danton  was 
guillotined  The  conflict  between  Robespierre  and 
Danton  was  one  of  personal  animosity  rather  than 
political  pnnciple  Danton,  in  fact,  developed  no 
coherent  political  doctrines  except,  perhaps,  the 
theory  of  opportunism  m  revolutionary  action 
Theie  has  boon  much  controversy  as  to  Danton's 
character,  particularly  between  Aulard,  who  de- 
fends him  as  a  far-seeing  idealist,  and  Mathiez,  who 
views  him  as  a  demagogue  See  his  Speeches  (Eng 
tr,  1928),  biographies  by  Hilaire  Belloc  (1899), 
Hermann  Wondel  (Eng  tr  ,  1935),  and  Louis  Ma- 
dehn  (1914,  m  French) 

Danube  (da'nub),  Ger  Donau,  Czech  Dunaj,  Hung 
Duna,  Serbo-Croatian  and  Bulgarian  Dunao,  Ru- 
manian Dunarea,  Rus  Dunai,  great  river  of  Central 
and  Southeastern  Europe  About  1,750  mi  long 
and  with  a  drainage  basin  of  c  320,000  sq  mi  ,  it 
is  second  only  to  the  Volga  among  European 
rivers  It  rises  in  two  sources  m  the  Black  Forest, 
SW  Germany,  flows  NE  through  Warttcmberg 
and  Bavana  past  Ulm  and  Regensburg,  where  it 
turns  southeast  to  enter  Austria  below  Passau  It 
continues  its  southeastern  course  through  Upper 
and  Lower  \ustna,  past  Lmz  and  Vienna,  this 
section  is  partu  ularly  famous  for  its  lovely  scenery 
It  then  forms  tho  border  between  Czechoslovakia 
and  Hungary  from  Bratislava  to  Esztergom,  where 
it  turns  sharply  south  at»d  flows  through  the  great 
Hungarian  plain  past  Budapest  After  entering 
Yugoslavia  above  Belgrade,  it  again  turns  south- 
east, then  east,  and  forms  large  sections  of  the 
borders  between  Rumania  ana  Yugoslavia  and 
Rumania  and  Bulgaria  After  pausing  the  IRON 
GATE,  the  Danube  broadens  again  Near  Sihstra 
it  leaves  the  Bulgarian  border  and  turns  generally 
north,  separating  the  Rumanian  provinces  of 
Dobruja  and  Walachia,  below  Galati  it  divides 
into  a  delta  before  entering  the  Black  Sea  The 
northernmost  hranc  h  of  the  delta,  on  which  Izmail 
is  situated,  forms  the  frontier  between  Rumania 
and  the  Ukraine  (USSR)  The  final  tract  is 
characterized  by  many  lakes  and  swamps  The 
Danube  receives  more  than  300  affluents,  notably 
the  Inn,  the  Diava,  tho  Theiss,  the  Sdva,  and  the 
Pruth  Navigable  from  Ulm,  it  is  a  vital  traffic 
artery  and  has  been  a  link  of  many  cultures  In 
volume,  however,  Danubian  commerce  is  far  below 
that  of  the  Rhine  Under  tho  Roman  Empire 
(when  it  was  known  as  Danubius  and,  in  its  lower 
section,  as  later),  the  Danube  was  the  northern 
border  against  tho  barbarian  world  As  Rome  de- 
clined, the  Danubian  plains  for  centuries  attracted 
invading  hordes — Goths,  Huns,  Avars,  Magyars, 
Petchenegs,  Cumans,  Mongols,  and  others  Tho 
Danube  increased  in  commercial  importance  in 
the  eia  of  the  Crusades,  but  commerce  suffered 
again  after  the  Turks  gained  control  (15th-16th 
cent )  of  its  course  from  Hungary  to  the  sea  The 
Congress  of  Paris  in  1866  appointed  the  first 
European  Danube  Navigation  Commission  to  clear 
the  mouth  of  obstructions  This  commission  dis- 
solved in  1939  By  the  Tieaty  of  Versailles  (1919) 
the  Danube  was  internationalized  and  an  inter- 
national commission  was  set  up  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  course  from  Ulm  to  Braila,  the  point 
where  the  authority  of  the  old  commission  began 
After  having  repudiated  tho  internationalization 
in  1936,  Germany  also  forced  the  international 
commission  to  dissolve  in  1940.  In  1948  delegates 
from  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria,  the  Ukraine,  the  USSR,  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  met  at 
Belgrade  to  determine  the  international  status  of 
the  Danube  When,  instead  of  a  general  inter- 
national commission,  a  body  composed  of  only  the 
seven  riparian  nations  was  set  up,  the  three 
Western  powers  refused  to  sign  the  convention. 
Bee  Emil  Lengyel,  The  Danube  (1939). 
Danubian  Principalities:  see  WALACHIA  and  MOL- 
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Danveri,  town  (pop.  14,179),  NE  Maes,  NW  of 
Salem,  settled  163Q,  set  oflf  from  Salem  1757 
Shoes  and  electric  fixtures  are  the  chief  products 
Danvers  was  the  birthplace  of  Israel  Putnam,  and 
Whittier  spent  his  later  years  here  Some  old  build- 
ings remain 

Danville,  village  (pop  1,332),  SE  Que  ,  N  of  Sher- 
brooke  The  first  settlers  were  from  the  vicinity  of 
Danville,  Vt 

Danville.  1  Town  (pop  1,010),  a  co  seat  of  Yell 
co,  W  central  Ark  ,  on  Petit  Jean  Creek  and  in  the 
Ouachitas,  founded  1841.  2  City  (pop  36,919), 
seat  of  Vermilion  co  ,  E  III ,  on  the  Vermilion  river 
at  the  Ind  line,  platted  1827,  me  1839  Danville 
is  a  commercial  and  industrial  center  in  a  dairy, 
farm,  and  coal  area.  It  has  railroad  shops,  and 
among  its  numerous  manufactures  are  brick  and 
metal  products,  mine  machinery,  shoes,  lumber, 
and  candy  Ourdou  8  HUBBARD  had  a  trading 
post  here,  1828-33,  and  Joseph  G  CANNON  (whose 
home  is  preserved)  lived  here  Abraham  Lincoln 
maintained  a  law  office  in  Danville  for  five  years, 
in  partnership  with  W  H  Lamon  The  city  is 
the  seat  of  a  U  S  veterans'  hospital  3  Town 
(pop  2,093),  co  seat  of  Hendncks  co  ,  W  central 
Ind  ,  c  20  im  W  of  Indianapolis,  settled  1824,  me 
1835  It  is  a  farm  trading  center  and  the  seat  of 
Canterbury  College  4  City  (pop  6,734),  co  seat 
of  Boyle  co ,  central  Ky ,  SSw  of  Lexington, 
settled  1775,  est  1787,  me  1836  In  an  agri- 
cultural region,  it  has  stockyards  and  flour  and 
lumber  mills  It  is  also  a  railroad  division  point 
One  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  Kentucky,  it  was 
a  seat  of  government  (1784-92)  by  art  of  the 
Virginia  legislature  The  Kentucky  constitutional 
conventions  were  held  here,  Weisiger  Memorial 
State  Shrine  (the  old  courthouse  square)  preserves 
their  setting  Among  other  points  of  interest  are 
Centre  College  of  Kentucky  (Presbyterian,  co- 
educational,  1819),  the  state  school  for  the  deaf 
(1823),  and  the  Dr  Ephraim  McDowell  State 
Shrine  (scone  of  the  first  ovariotomy)  TRAN- 
SYLVANIA COLLKCJK  was  opened  near  Danville  in 
1785  The  city  has  many  fine  ante-bellum  houses 
and  old  trees  The  Kcnturky  and  Dix  rivers  are 
near  by  To  the  northeast  are  Hornngton  Lake 
and  Dix  Dam.  to  the  northwest  is  a  national 
cemetery  5  Borough  (pop  7,122),  co  seat  of 
Montour  co  ,  NE  central  Pa  ,  on  the  Susquehanna 
and  NE  of  Harmburg,  laid  out  1790,  me  1849 
A  farm  trading  center,  Danville  has  iron  and  steel 
works  and  textile  mills  A  state  hospital  for  the 
insane  is  here  6  Town  (pop  1,472),  NE  Vt  ,  W  of 
St  Johnsbury,  settled  1784  Thaddeus  Stevens 
wab  born  hero  The  village  West  Danville  is  a 
resort  on  Joe's  Pond  7  Industrial  city  (pop 
32,749),  S  Va  ,  on  the  Dan  and  SE  of  Roanoke, 
near  the  NC  line,  founded  1793,  me  as  a  city 
1870  One  of  the  laigest  maikets  in  the  world  for 
bright-leaf  tobacco,  it  also  has  cotton  nulls  The 
city  operates  the  huge  Pinnae  IPS  of  Dan  hydro- 
electric development  (82  mi  west),  the  project, 
built  with  Federal  aid,  was  completed  in  1938 
In  April,  1805,  Danville  became  the  "last  capital 
of  tho  Confederacy"  when  Davis  and  his  cabinet 
fled  from  the  Richmond  area  and  came  here. 
Danvilln  has  two  girls'  junior  colleges 
Danzig  (dan'stg)  01  Gdansk,  Pol  Gdafi.sk,  city 
(pop  117,894,  1941  pop  267,251),  a  Baltic  seaport 
on  a  branch  of  the  Vistula  and  on  the  Bav  of  Dan- 
zig Formerly  a  free  citv,  it  was  transferred  to 
Polish  administration  in  1945  Originally  a  Slavu 
settlement,  Danzig  was  an  important  center  as 
«arly  as  the  10th  cent  ,  it  became  tho  capital  of 
Pomereha  (see  POMLHANIA)  After  its  settlement 
by  Gorman  mei chants,  it  joined  (13th  cent)  the 
Ilanseatic  League,  became  German  in  culture,  and 
rose  to  bo  an  impoitant  Baltic  port  In  1308  Dan- 
zig passed  to  the  Teutonic  Knights  Ceded  to 
Poland  by  tho  Treaty  of  Torun  (1466),  Danzig 
became  autonomous,  in  1677  it  unsuccessfully  trioa 
to  sever  its  allegiance  to  the  Polish  crown  After 
tho  Thirty  Years  War  it  began  to  dec  line  Danzig 
resisted  the  invasion  (1655-00)  of  Poland  by 
Charles  X  of  Sweden  In  the  War  of  tho  POLISH 
SUCCESSION,  King  Stanislaus  I  took  refuge  in  Dan- 
zig until  its  fall  (1734)  after  a  heroic  defense  Tho 
first  partition  of  Poland  (1772)  made  Danzig  a  free 
city,  in  the  second  partition  (1793)  it  was  gi\en  to 
Prussia  Napoleon  I  made  it  a  free  citv  again 
(1807-14)  Reverting  to  Prussia  in  1814,  it  was  a 
fortress  and  the  provincial  capital  of  West  Prussia 
until  1919,  when  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  made 
Danzig  once  more  a  free  citv  Though  included  m 
the  Polish  customs  territory  and  placed  under  a 
high  commissioner  appointed  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  Danzig  had  its  own  legislature  It  was 
increasingly  troubled  after  1935  oy  the  growth  of 
National  Socialism,  as  the  League's  authority 
waned,  Danzig  came  under  absolute  Nazi  control, 
and  clamor  for  union  with  Germany  increased 
Hitler's  demand  (19i9)  for  the  reunion  of  Danzig 
with  Germany  was  the  principal  immediate  cause 
of  tho  Geiman  invasion  of  Poland  and  the  Second 
World  War  Danzig  was  annexed  to  Germany  from 
Sept  1,  1939,  until  its  fall  to  the  Russian  army 
early  in  1945  After  the  First  World  War,  friction 
between  the  Free  City  and  Poland  led  to  the  con- 
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struotion  by  Poland  of  the  rival  port  of  GDYNIA 
As  a  result,  Danzig  lost  much  of  its  trade  After 
1945,  Polish  plans  for  Danzig  envisaged  Danzig  as 
the  chief  Polish  seaport,  with  Gdynia  and  ZOPPOT, 
a  near-by  resort,  merged  with  Danzig  m  a  single 
new  city  Most  of  the  German  population  has  been 
replaced  by  Poles  The  port  of  Danzig — the  only 
part  of  the  city  that  escaped  the  destruction  of  the 
Second  World  War— handled  almost  4,000,000 
tons  of  freight  in  1946  It  is  principally  located  at 
Neufahrwasser  (Pol  Nowy  Port),  a  northern  sub- 
urb Before  its  destruction,  Danzig  had  preserved 
its  medieval  aspect  and  architecture,  notably  the 
Gothic  Church  of  St  Mary's  (1343)  and  the  city 
hall  (1379)  The  former  abbatial  church  (begun 
c  1175,  completed  1836)  at  the  well-known  suburb 
of  Oliva  serves  as  a  cathedral  Gdansk  prov 
(c  2,900  sq  mi  ,  pop  604,975)  is  a  largely  agricul- 
tural lowland  The  main  cities  are  Gdynia  and 
Tczew  Administered  by  the  province  is  also  the 
territory  (c  2,000  sq  mi  ,  pop  327,232),  which  in- 
cludes the  former  free  city  and  sections  of  Pomera- 
jiia  and  East  Prussia 

Daphne  (dftf'ne),  m  Greek  myth,  nymph  who  at- 
tracted the  love  of  Apollo  Ho  pursued  her,  she 
prayed  for  escape,  and  she  was  changed  into  a 
laurel  tree 

Daphms  (daf'nls),  in  Greek  literary  legend,  shep- 
herd in  love  with  a  Naiad  After  swearing  fidelity, 
he  was  made  drunk,  was  unfaithful,  and  was  pun- 
ished with  blindness  He  tried  to  comfort  himself 
by  playing  sad  songs  upon  tho  shepherd's  pipes 
His  friends  also  lamented  for  him  in  song  Thus 
pastoral  melody  was  born. 

Daphnis  and  Chlo4  (klcYe).  Greek  pastoral  romance, 
attributed  to  one  Lorigus  of  the  3d  cent  A  D  The 
very  names  (Daphnis  means  "laurellike",  Chloe, 
"blooming")  suggest  the  idyllic  character  of  this 
improbable  but  charming  story  of  the  love  of  a 
goatherd  and  a  shepherdess  Daphms  and  ChloP 
was  very  popular  in  France  and  England  in  tho 
17th  and  the  oarly  18th  cent 

Da  Ponte,  Lorenzo  (16r6nd'z5  da  pon'ta),  1749- 
1838,  Italian  poet,  librettist,  and  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  spreading  Italian  culture  in  the  United 
States  He  wrote  the  librettos  of  three  of  Mozart's 
operas,  Cn»\  fan  tutte  (1790),  The  M arriage  of  Figaro 
(1780,  Eng  tr,  1819),  and  Don  Owvanni  (1787, 
Eng  tr  ,  1826)  In  1806,  after  a  varied  career  in 
Italy,  Dresden,  Vienna,  and  London,  he  went  to 
New  York,  where  (except  for  a  few  years  as  store- 
keeper in  Ehzabethtowri,  N  J  ,  and  Sun  bury,  Pa  ) 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  teac  rung  the  Italian 
language  and  literature  He  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Italian  language  and  literature  at  Colum- 
bia Umv  m  1830,  and  his  library,  bought  by  the 
university  when  the  chair  was  established  in  1825, 
was  the  nucleus  of  its  collection  of  Italian  poets 
and  miscellaneous  literature  In  1833  ho  succeeded 
in  having  built  tho  Italian  Opera  House,  where  28 
performances  of  Italian  opera  were  given  before  it 
was  transferred  to  other  management  That  opera 
house,  soon  destroyed  by  fire,  lepresented  the  first 
attempt  to  establish  Italian  opera  permanently  in 
New  York  Da  Ponte's  last  years  were  marred  by 
want  and  tho  loss  of  pupils.  Sec  his  memoirs  (1823, 
Eng  ti  ,  ed  by  Arthur  Livingston,  19J9),  J  L 
Russo,  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  (1922) 

Dara  (da'ru),  in  the  Bible    see  I)ARD\ 

Darab  (darah'),  village,  teW  Iran  It  is  surrounded 
by  orange  and  lemon  groves  Hero  Shapur  I  had 
the  rocks  sculptured  in  bas-relief  to  commemorate 
his  vie  tory  over  Valerian 

D'Arblay,  Madame   see  BUKNEY,  FRANCKH 

Darboux,  Jean  Gftston  (zha'  gast5'  darbcJo'),  1842- 
1917,  French  mathematician  He  is  known  for  his 
work  on  orthogonal  surfaces  and  for  his  application 
of  infimtoMinal  calculus  to  geometry  He  was  pro- 
fessor from  1881  and  dean  from  1889  at  the  faculty 
of  Sc  lences,  Paris,  and  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  from  1900 

Darboy,  Georges  (zhorzh'  durbwa').  181 3-71,  French 
churchman,  bishop  of  Nancy  (1859-0  J)  and  aich- 
hishop  of  Pans  (1863-71)  In  the  Franco-Pi  ussun 
War  he  behaved  with  notable  heroism  Whpn  the 
Commune  of  Pans  was  set  up,  he  was  imprisoned 
as  a  hostage  and  subsequently  shot 

Darby,  John  Nelson,  1800-1882,  most  noted  of  tho 
founders  of  the  PLYMOUTH  BRETHREN,  b  England 
In  1827  ho  left  a  curate's  post  in  Wicklow,  Ireland, 
and  joined  with  others  in  Dublin  to  found  tho 
Brethren  Later  he  formed  congregations  on  tho 
Continent,  in  Switzetland,  France,  and  Germany 
Between  1859  and  1874,  Darby  paid  a  number  of 
visits  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  His  fol- 
lowers, especially  thoso  on  the  Continent,  came  to 
be  called  Daibyites  01  Exclusive  Brethren  Ilia 
collected  writings  fill  32  volumes 

Darby,  residential  borough  (pop  10,i34),  SE  Pa, 
near  Philadelphia,  settled  1682,  me  1853  One  of 
the  oldest  settlements  in  the  state,  it  has  many 
colonial  landmarks  Tho  Darby  Libraiy  Company 
was  founded  in  1743  by  Friends  John  Bartram, 
botanist,  was  born  neat  here 

Darcy,  Thomas  Darcy,  Baron,  1467-1537,  English 
statesman  and  rebel  He  served  Henry  VII  in 
peace  and  war  and  continued  important  in  Henry 
VIII's  reign.  He  disapproved  of  the  king's  divorce 
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from  Katharine  of  Aragon,  and  he  was  involved  in 
secret  plots  with  the  agents  of  Emperor  Charles  V 
against  Henry  After  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion 
in  the  north  of  England  known  as  the  PILGRIMAGE 
OP  GRACE  (1536),  Darcy  yielded  Pontefract  Castle 
to  the  rebels  and  became  one  oi  their  leaders  He 
was  pardoned  but  was  later  convicted  of  treason 
and  beheaded 

Darda  (dar'du),  wise  man  1  Kings  4  31  Appar- 
ently the  same  man  as  Dara  1  Chron  2  6 

Dardanelle  (dardunfil'),  city  (pop  1,807),  a  co  saat 
of  Yell  co  ,  W  central  Ark  ,  on  the  Arkansas  river 
It  was  platted  m  1843  on  the  site  of  an  Indian  post 
Mt  Nebo  State  Park  is  near  by 

Dardanelles  (dardunfila').  strait,  o  40  mi  long  and 
from  1  to  4  mi  wide,  connecting  the  Aegean  Sea 
with  tho  Sea  of  Marmara  and  separating  the  Gal- 
hpoh  peninsula  of  European  Turkey  from  Asiatic 
Turkey  It  was  called  the  Hellespont  in  antiquity 
and  was  the  scene  of  tho  legend  of  HEHO  and  Lean- 
der  Its  modern  name  is  derived  from  Dardanus, 
an  ancient  Greek  city  on  its  Asiatic  shore  Con- 
trolling navigation  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Dardanelles  and  BOSPORUS 
straits  have  been  of  immense  strategic  and  com- 
mercial importance  since  the  dawn  of  history  An- 
cient Troy  prospered  at  the  western  entrance  to 
the  Hollenpont  Xerxes  I  crossed  (c  481  B  C  )  the 
strait  over  a  bridge  of  boats,  as  did  Alexander  the 
Great  in  334  B  C.  Throughout  the  existence  of  the 
Byzantine  and  Ottoman  empires  the  Straits  were 
essential  to  the  defense  of  Constantinople  By 
1402  the  Dardanelles  were  under  the  control  of 
Sultan  Bajazet  I  Mohammed  II  began  (15th  cent ) 
to  fortify  the  passage,  which,  with  brief  interrup- 
tions, has  remained  m  Turkish  hands  until  the 
present  day  Russian  expansion  along  the  Black 
Sea  (18th  cent )  and  the  resulting  weakening  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  became  of  great  concern  to  the 
Western  powers  (see  EASTERN  QUESTION),  notably 
England  and  France,  which  from  1841  joined  forces 
to  prevent  Russia  from  gaining  control  over,  or 
special  rights  in,  the  Straits  In  1841  England, 
France,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  agreed  to 
close  the  Straits  to  all  but  Turkish  warships  in 
peacetime  This  convention  was  formally  reaf- 
firmed bv  the  Congress  of  Paris  (1856)  at  the  end 
of  the  Crimean  War  and,  theoretically  at  least,  re- 
mained m  force  until  the  First  World  War  Early 
in  1915  an  Anglc-Frem  h  fleet,  commanded  first  bv 
Admiral  Garden  and  later  by  Admiral  Sir  John  de 
lloberk,  sought  unsuccessfully  to  force  the  Dar- 
danelles and  take  Constantinople  A  second  at- 
tempt, known  as  the  GALLIPOLI  campaign,  was 
also  unsuccessful,  but  after  the  final  Turkish  col- 
lapse an  Allied  fleet  passed  (Nov  ,  1918)  the  Straits 
and  oc  cupied  Constantinople  Tho  Treaty  of 
Sevres  (1920)  with  Turkey  internationalized  the 
Straits  zone,  but  it  was  superseded  by  the  Treaty 
of  Lausanne  (1923)  The  zone  was  restored  to 
Turkey,  but  was  to  remain  demilitarized,  tho 
Stiaits  were  to  be  open  to  all  ships  in  peacetime 
and  in  time  of  war  if  Turkey  remained  neutral,  if 
Turkey  was  at  war,  it  could  not  exclude  neutral 
ships  Se<  retly,  however,  Turkey  soon  began  to 
refortify  the  zone,  and  in  1936,  by  the  MONTREUX 
CONVENTION,  was  formally  permitted  to  remili- 
tarize it  The  Montreux  Convention  was  essen- 
tially enforced  by  Turkey  through  the  Second 
World  War  until  Jan  ,  1945,  when  it  was  modified 
by  the  opening  of  unrestricted  passage  for  Allied 
supplies  to  Russia  After  tho  war  Russia  sought, 
with  fluctuating  energy,  to  have  the  Montreux 
Convention  revised  in  its  favor  The  Dardanelles 
are  also  called  Thanakkale  Bogazi  or  Canakkalo 
Bogazi  SeoJ  T  Shotwell  and  Francis  Deak,  Turkey 
at  the  Straits  (1940) 

Dardanus  (dar'dunus),  in  Greek  mythology,  founder 
of  Troy,  &on  of  ZEUS  and  tho  Pleiad  ELECTRA  His 
descendants,  tho  Trojans,  were  sometimes  called 
tho  Dardani 

Dardic  languages,  Indo-European  languages  See 
LANGUAGE  (table) 

Dare,  Virginia,  b  1587,  first  white  child  of  English 
parents  to  be  born  in  America  She  was  the  daugh- 
tei  of  Ananias  and  Ellmor  Dare,  members  of  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh's  ill-fated  colony  which  settled  on 
ROANOKE  ISLAND  on  the  North  Caiolma  coast 
Since  no  trace  icmamed  of  the  colony  when  the 
relief  expedition  i  cached  Roanoke  in  1591,  tho 
child's  fato  is  unknown  The  recently  discovered 
but  debated  Virginia  Dare  stones  say  sho  was 
killed  m  an  Indian  atta<  k 

Dares  Phrygius  (da'rfz  frT'jt'us),  supposed  author 
of  a  history  of  the  Tiojan  War  Daros  of  Phrygia 
is  mentioned  bv  Homei  m  the  Iliad  as  a  priest  of 
Troy,  and  to  him  was  attributed  a  history,  which 
appeared  in  Latin  translation,  probably  in  the  5th 
cent  A  D  \ctunlly  the  Latin  work,  De  exndio 
Troiae  hmtot  la  [history  of  tho  de&truction  of  Tioy], 
was  probably  original  This  and  the  supposed 
diary  of  DICTVS  CRKTh  N8I8  became,  through 
Benoit  do  Samtc-Mauro's  Roman  de  Trow,  tno 
moot  popular  sources  for  medieval  stones  of  tho 
Trojan  War 

Dar-es-Salaam  (dar'-os-sulam')  [Arabic, -house  of 
peace],  city  (pop  66,379),  capital  of  Tanganyika, 
a  port  on  tho  Indian  Ocean,  founded  in  tho  19th 
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cent  The  ntv  haa  wide,  shaded  streets  and  a  fine 
botanical  garden  It  is  the  terminus  of  a  railroad 
across  the  country  to  Kigoma  on  Lake  Tanganyika 
Cotton,  sisal,  copra,  and  hides  are  chief  among  the 
exports 

Dargonujsky,  Aleksandr  Sergeyevich  (ulylksan'dur 
sergaya'vTch  dargome'skl),  1813-69,  Russian  com- 
poser He  and  Glinka  brought  nationalism  to  Rus- 
man  music,  strongly  influencing  the  next  generation 
of  composers  Among  his  works  are  three  operas 
Esmeralda,  with  libretto  by  Victor  Hugo  (1847), 
Russalka  (1850),  and  The  Stone  Gutst  (1872),  on  a 
play  by  Pushkin  See  M  D  Cal\  ocoressi  and  Ger- 
ald Abraham,  A/aster*  of  Husnan  Mvatc  (1936) 
Dariel,  Georgia,  USSR  see  DARYAL 
Danen  (da*rcjen ',  da'rfjf n *) ,  Span  Dari6n  (darv  an') , 
eastern  part  of  Panama  Properly  today  the  Isth- 
mus of  Danen  is  that  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma between  the  Gulf  of  Darien  on  the  east  and  the 
Gulf  of  San  Miguel  on  the  west  The  name  was, 
however,  formerly  much  used  to  mean  the  entire 
Isthmus  of  Panama  Visited  by  Rodrigo  de  Basti- 
das  in  1601  and  b\  Christopher  Columbus  in  1502, 
Danen  was  wanted  to  Diego  de  NICUKSA  His 
attempted  colony  failed  until  revived  by  Martin 
Fernandez  do  KN<  iso  After  he  had  been  forcibly 
removed  from  office  b\  Vasco  Nunez  de  BALBOA, 
Enciso  complained  bitterH ,  and  a  new  governor, 
Pedro  Aw  AS  DE  AVILA  (Pedranas)  was  sent  out 
He  established  harsh  rule  over  the  entire  isthmus 
and  in  1519  moved  the  capital  from  the  old  settle- 
ments in  Darien  to  Panama  city  The  attempt  at 
Scottish  settlement •  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
generally  called  the  DAKID.N-  S<HEME,  failed  miser- 
ably, lea\  mg  as  its  onlj  tra<  e  a  plat  e  name,  Puerto 
Escoces  [Scottish  port) 

Danen.  1  (da"reen')  Residential  town  (pop  9,222), 
SW  Conn  ,  E  of  Stamford,  settled  c  1641,  me  1820 
Many  18th-century  houses  remain  2  (da'reln) 
City  (pop  1,015),  co  seat  of  Mclntosh  co  ,  SE  Ga  , 
a  fishing  port  on  the  Altamaha,  N  of  Brunswick 
It  was  founded  in  1736  by  a  gioup  of  Scotch  High- 
landers recruited  by  James  Oglethorpo  to  supersede 
Spanish  influence  in  the  area  The  town  was  first 
named  New  Inverness,  for  the  settlers'  home,  and 
the  surrounding  area  was  called  Daneu  Neat  by 
are  Santo  Domingo  State  Paik,  some  tabby  rums 
(said  to  be  either  of  a  Spanish  mission,  est  1595, 
or  of  a  sugar  mill,  built  c  1816),  and  the  site  of 
Fort  King  George  (1721-27),  the  nrst  English 
settlement  in  Gooi  gia 

Danen  Scheme,  Scottish  colonial  project  begun  by 
the  act  (1695)  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  that 
chartered  a  comparu  for  trading  with  Alma  and 
India  William  PATKIISON  duected  the  first  efforts 
of  the  companj  to  founding  a  colony  on  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  to  compete  with  the  Dutch  and 
Spanish  for  trade  Stock  was  subscribed  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  but  opposition  by  the  English 
government  and  bv  the  East  India  Companv 
caused  English  investors  to  withdraw  English 
discrimination  against  Scotland  in  the  NAVIGATION 
ACTS  was  underlined  bv  passage  of  a  new  act  in 
1696  The  company's  three  expeditions  failed 
(1698.  1099;  with  the  loss  of  many  lives,  be<  ause  of 
poor  leadership  and  equipment,  disease,  and  the 
hostility  of  the  Spanish  The  failure,  with  its  im- 
mense losses  to  Scottish  investors,  vividly  demon- 
strated Scotland's  commercial  disadvantage  out- 
side the  British  "realm  "  Bv  the  terms  of  the  Act 
of  Union  with  England  (1707),  Scotland  secured 
equality  m  trade  Investors  in  the  Danen  venture 
were  partially  indemnified  for  their  losses  See  G 
P  Irish,  The  Company  of  Scotland  Trading  to  Africa 
and  the  Indte*  (1932) 

Darfo,  R«b£n  (roobeV  d.ire'6),  1S07-191<>,  Spanish 
American  poet,  whose  real  name  was  Felix  Ruben 
Garcia  Sarmiento,  b  Segovia  dept ,  Nicaragua  A 
child  prodigy,  he  acquired  through  reading  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  Spanish  and  French  culture, 
widened  during  his  man\  \eurs  abroad  both  in 
South  America  and  Europe  as  the  diplomatic  rep- 
resentative of  various  Spanish  Amencan  coun- 
tries He  wan  particularly  familiar  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  French  Parnassians  Dano  was  the 
leader  of  MODERNISMO,  with  its  emphasis  on  metric 
form  and  beauty  of  diction,  in  Spanish  Amencan 
and  Castihan  poetry  Ami  [blue)  (1888)  was  fol- 
lowed by  Prosat  profanas  (1896),  a  departure  from 
pure  form  and  content  to  grace,  beauty,  and  exoti- 
usm  Canton  de  nda  {/  esperanza  [songs  of  life  and 
hope)  (1906)  and  El  canto  errante  [the  wandering 
song]  (1907)  show  Dario's  elegance  and  grace 
strengthened  by  vigor  and  power,  technical  mas- 
tery, and  the  achievement  of  poetu  universality 

Darius  I  (Darius  the  Great)  (durl'us),  c  549  B  C  - 
485?  B  C  ,  king  of  ancient  Persia  (521-485?  B  C  ). 
r  ailed  also  Duriavaush  and  Darius  H>  staspis  (after 
his  father,  Hjstaspes  or  Viahtaspa)  A  distant 
cousin  of  CAMBYSEB,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne 
after  the  fall  of  the  impostor  claiming  to  be  SMER- 
ms  Darius  put  down  revolts  in  Perma  itself,  in 
Media,  in  Babtloma,  and  in  the  East  Then  he 
proved  himself  the  true  successor  of  CYRUS  THE 
GKKAT  and  one  of  the  most  able  of  the  ACHAEMBN- 
IDAB  by  setting  up  the  administrative  system  of 
the  satrapies — provinces  under  satraps,  who  were 
like  viceroys  and  were  responsible  only  to  the 
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Great  King,  but  were  checked  by  generals,  minis- 
ters of  home  affairs,  and  secret  police,  all  of  whom 
were  also  responsible  to  the  Great  King  alone  This 
system  proved  BO  efficient  that  it  outlasted  even 
the  Achaemenid  empire,  being  adopted  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great  and  later  by  the  Parthians  Darius 
also  undertook  lengthy  campaigns  That  against 
the  Scythians  began  m  512  B  C  ,  it  involved 
taking  Thrace  and  Macedonia  and  building  a 
bridge  across  the  Danube,  its  merits  and  results  are 
still  subject  to  debate  He  was  involved  in  trouble 
with  the  Greeks  after  giving  refuge  to  the  tyrant 
HIPPIES,  but  more  serious  quarrels  began  with  the 
revolt  (c  500  B  C )  of  the  Ionian  cities  against 
Persian  mle  Having  put  down  the  rebels,  Darius 
set  out  to  punish  the  Greek  city  states  that  had 
aided  in  the  insurrection  (see  PEUSUN  WARS)  His 
first  expedition  was  turned  back  by  stoima,  his  sec- 
ond met  defeat  m  the  memorable  battle  of  Maia- 
thon  (490  B  C  )  Darius  c  onsohdated  Persian 
power  in  the  East,  including  NW  India  He  also 
contimied  Cjrus'  policy  of  supporting  and  encour- 
aging the  rehabilitation  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  he 
is  mentioned  favorably  in  Ezra,  Haggai,  and 
Ze<  hariah  He  ts  responsible  for  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  inscnptions  of  history,  that  at  BFHISTUN 
When  he  died  ho  was  sure  ceded  by  his  son 
XERXES  I 

Darius  II,  d  404  B  C  ,  king  of  ancient  Persia 
(4237-404  B  C  ),  son  of  Artaxerxes  I  and  a  concu- 
bine, hence  sometimes  called  Darius  Nothus 
(uO'thus)  [Darius  the  bastard]  After  hut  half 
brother,  XKKXEB  II  was  murdered  by  another  half 
brother,  Sogdianus,  Darius  killed  Sogchanus  and 
made  good  his  own  c  hum  to  the  throne  His  rule 
was  not  popular  or  successful,  and  he  spent  most 
of  his  reign  in  quelling  revolts  He  lost  Eg>  pt,  but 
through  the  diplomacy  of  PHARNABAZUB,  TISSA- 
pmnNK8,  and  CYRUS  IHK  YOUNOKR  secured  much 
influenc  o  in  Greec  e  in  the  Peloponnesian  War 
AHTAXKKXHH  II  succeeded  Darius,  but  the  succes- 
sion was  «  hallenged  by  Cjrus  the  Younger 
Darius  HI  (Darius  Codomannus)  (kdduma'nus), 
d  330  B  C  .  king  of  ancient  Persia  (136-330  B  C  ) 
A  cousin  of  AhTAXfcRXhB  III,  he  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  the  eunuch  Bagoatt,  who  had  muidered 
both  Artaxerxes  and  his  son,  Arses  Darius  m  turn 
murdered  Bagoas,  but  his  rule  was  not  firm  When 
ALEXANDER  THE  GUEVT  invaded  Persia,  Darius 
was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Issus  (333  B  C  )  arid 
again  in  the  battle  of  Gaugamela  or  Arbela  (331 
B  C  )  He  showed  himself  a  c  oward  m  the  fighting, 
and  ho  fled  to  Lc  batana  and  then  eastward  to 
Bac  tria  There  on  Alexander's  approach  the 
satrap  of  Bactria,  Bessus,  murdered  his  ro.v  al  cous- 
in and  took  command  himself  in  the  unsuccessful 
opposition  to  the  Macedonian  coriqueior  Darius 
III  is  probably  the  Darius  the  Persian  of  Neh 
1222 

Darius  the  Mede,  m  the  Bible,  king  of  the  Chaldeans 
after  the  defeat  of  Bolshazzai ,  he  is  called  the  son 
of  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes)  He  is  not  easily  identified 
with  any  known  monarch  Dan  5  3 1,91,  111 
Darjeehng  (dancVlmg),  town  (pop  25,873),  N  West 
Bengal  state,  India  The  town,  at  an  elevation  of 
o  7,000  ft  in  the  Himalaya  foothills,  is  a  hot- 
weathoi  resort  and  commands  majestic  views  of 
lofty  mountains,  including  Mt  Everest  and  Kain- 
chenjunga 

Dark  Ages,  see  MIDDLH  AUK* 
dark  horse,  in  US  politics,  a  comparatively  un- 
known man  chosen  by  a  major  party  as  a  candidate 
for  public  office,  espe<  lally  the  presidem  y  A  dark 
horse  is  usually  c  hoseri  at  a  part>  national  conven- 
tion when  there  are  two  or  more  powerful  rivals  for 
the  nomination  whose  ambitions  bring  the  conven- 
tion to  a  deadloc  k  The  first  important  example  of 
a  dark  horse  was  William  Henry  Harrison,  who 
was  chosen  as  Whig  party  candidate  in  1840  Other 
dark  noises  who  went  on  to  win  the  presidency 
were  James  K  Polk,  Franklin  Pierce,  and  Warren 
G  Harding 

Darkon  (dnr'kon),  ancestoi  of  a  family  who  returned 
with  JCoiubbabel  Ezra  2  56,  Neh  7  58 
Darlan,  Jean  Francois  (aha'  frfiswk'  dailft'),  1881- 
1942,  Fiench  admiral  He  was  made  commander 
of  the  French  navy  m  1939  and  joined  the  VICHY 
GOVERNMENT  m  1940  as  minister  of  the  navy 
After  the  fall  of  Pierie  LAVAL.  Dai  Ian  was  mode 
(Fob,  1941)  vice  premiei,  foieign  minister,  and 
successor-designate  to  Marshal  Petain,  taking  over 
also  the  interior  and  defense  ministries  Darlan 
used  his  power  to  champion  economic  collaboration 
with  Germany  Laval  returned  to  power  in  April, 
1942,  Darlan  lost  his  cabinet  posts  but  remained 
Pe.  tain's  successoi -designate  and  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  French  armed  forces  In  Algiers  at 
the  time  of  the  Allied  landing  in  North  Africa  (Nov 
7,  1942),  Darlan  reversed  his  position  and  ordered 
(Nov  11)  the  cessation  of  French  resistance  to  the 
Allies  Repudiated  by  Petain,  he  nevertheless  as- 
sumed control  over  French  North  and  West  Africa 
m  the  marshal's  name  and  brought  them  to  the 
side  of  the  Allies,  who  supported  Turn  m  the  name 
of  expediency  As  high  commissioner,  he  exercised 
authoritarian  rule  until  his  assassination  (Dee , 
1942)  by  a  young  French  anti-fascist.  lie  was 
succeeded  by  Gen.  H  H  Giraud. 


Dartey,  Felix  OcUvius  Can-,  1822-88,  Amencan 
painter,  illustrator,  and  lithographer,  b.  Philadel- 
phia, self-taught  His  painting*,  usually  depicting 
incidents  from  American  history,  are  in  water  color 
He  is  best  known,  however,  for  his  pen-and-uik 
drawings,  which,  for  their  inventiveness,  versatili- 
ty, vigorous  style,  and  technical  facility,  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  Amencan  illustrators  He 
illustrated  the  works  of  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Ir- 
ving, Longfellow,  and  others  The  Cooper  VwnetUt 
is  a  collection  of  drawings  reproduced  on  steel  for 
bank  notes 

Darley,  Georgt,  1795-1846,  British  poet,  critic,  and 
mathematician,  b  Ireland  He  wrote  a  series  of 
popular,  scientific  textbooks  (1826-30),  a  fairy 
opera,  Sylvia  (1827) ,  and  the  poem  Nepenthe  (1836) 
See  biography  by  C  C  Abbott  (1928) 

Darling,  Grace  Horsley,  1815-42,  English  heroine 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  lighthouse  keeper  on  the 
Fame  Islands  In  Sept ,  1838,  she  aided  her  father 
in  rescuing  five  persons  from  the  wrecked  vessel 
Forfarshire 

Darling,  Jay  Norwood,  1876-,  American  cartoonist, 
b  near  Charlevoix,  Mich  ,  who  is  known  as  "Dmg  " 
He  was  reporter  for  the  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Tribune 
and  Journal  (1899-1900)  and  liecame  cartoonist 
for  the  Journal  m  1901  and  for  the  Dos  Monies 
Retnster  in  1906.  Sine  e  1917  he  has  been  cartoonist 
for  both  the  Remoter  and  the  New  York  Tnbunt, 
later  the  Herald  Tribune,  which  heads  the  syndicate 
for  his  cartoons  He  is  actively  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  wildlife  and  the  provision  for  parks 
and  was  chief  (1934-36)  of  the  U  S  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey  Darling  in  1924  was  recipient  of 
the  Pulitzer  Pme  for  the  best  cartoon  published 
in  1923  He  wrote  Dins  Goes  to  Rwsia  (1932) 

Darling,  river  of  SE  Australia,  mainly  in  New  South 
Wales,  flowing  genet  ally  southwest  and  forming 
part  of  the  New  South  Wales  Queensland  bound- 
ary Longest  tributary  (1,702  mi  )  of  the  Muiray, 
it  is  known  variously  as  the  Bat  won  or  the  Mac- 
mtyre  It  was  exploied  in  1844  by  Charles  Sturt 

Darling  Downs,  tableland,  27, OH)  sq  mi ,  SE 
Queensland.  Austialia.  W  of  the  Great  Dividing 
Range  It  comprises  the  state's  wheat  belt- 
Darling  Range,  Western  Australia,  extending  200 
mi  parallel  with  the  southwest  coast  and  rising  to 
1,910  ft  in  Mt  Cooke  Mundarmg  Weir  and  Can- 
ning Dam  are  m  the  range,  the  suburbs  of  Peith 
are  on  its  slopes 

Darlington,  William,  1782-1863,  American  botanist, 
b  Chester  co  ,  Pa  He  wiote  biographies  of  several 
botanists  and  was  the  author  of  American  Weeds 
and  Uaeful  Plants  (1869)  The  California  pitcher 
plant  was  named  DarhngtoMa  in  his  honor 

Darlington,  county  borough  (1931  pop  72,086,  1947 
estimated  pop  84,780),  Durham,  England,  on  the 
Skeine  near  its  junction  with  the  Tees  It  is  n 
railroad  center,  with  extensive  locomotive  woiks, 
iron  foundries,  steel  plants,  and  woolen  mills  The 
locomotive  which  drew  the  rust  passenger  tiain 
(1826),  on  the  Stockton-Dai lington  line,  18  pie- 
served  in  Bank  Top  Station  St  Cuthbeit's  Colle- 
giate Church  (12th  cent  )  is  notewoithy  Institu- 
tions include  teachers'  training  and  technical  col- 
leges and  an  Elizabethan  grammai  school 

Darlington  1  Town  (pop  b,23b),  co  seat  of  Dar- 
lington co  ,  NE  S  C  ,  just  NW  of  Florence,  in  a 
cotton  and  tobacco  iirea,  settled  1798,  me  1836 
It  has  a  textile  mill  and  a  furniture  plant  2  City 
(pop  2,002),  co  seat  of  Lafayette  co  ,  S  Wis  ,  on 
the  Pecatomca  and  SW  of  Madison,  me  1877 

Darmesteter,  Arsene  (arseV  d.umste'tc'r'),  1846-88, 
French  lexicographer,  authoi  of  works  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  language,  of  German-Jewish 
origin  Hw  knowledge  of  medieval  Hebrew  mate- 
rials gave  him  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
Ftench  phonology  through  words  borrowed  from 
Fiench  into  Hebrew  His  brother.  James  Darme- 
steter, 1849-94,  was  a  distinguished  student  of 
Iianian  philology,  his  studies  in  Pahlavi  were 
original  He  wrote  much  on  Zoroast nanism,  and 
his  best-known  work  was  a  translation  of  the  A  vesta 
into  French 

Darmstadt  (darrn'stnt,  durrn'shtut),  city  (pop 
76,266, 1939  pop  116,196),  former  capital  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  (see  HESSE),  W  Germany,  a  commercial 
center  and  seat  of  a  chemical  industry  In  the 
Second  Woild  War,  Darmstadt  was  severely  dam- 
aged by  air  raids 

Darnley,  Henry  Stuart  or  Stewart,  Lord,  1545-67, 
claimant  to  the  throne  of  England  and  second  hus- 
band of  MAJIY  QUEEN  or  SCOTS  Darnley 's 
mother  was  Margaret  Douglas,  the  daughter  of 
Archibald  DOUGLAS,  earl  of  Angus,  arid  Margaret 
Tudor,  daughter  of  Henry  VII,  this  made  Darnlev 
a  candidate  for  succession  to  the  English  throne 
after  ELIZABETH  His  father  was  the  powerful 
earl  of  Lennox  In  1561  Darnley  was  confined  bv 
Queen  Elizabeth  for  scheming  to  strengthen  his 
claim  to  the  succession,  but  he  was  released  the 
next  year  and  attended  her  at  court  In  1565,  at 
the  age  of  19,  he  was  allowed  by  Elisabeth  to  follow 
his  father  to  Scotland,  and  within  a  short  time  he 
married  Queen  Mary  The  motives  of  the  Scottish 
queen  were  predominantly  political,  Darnley 's 
sympathies  were  Catholic,  ana  his  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  English  throne  reinforced  Mary's  own 
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His  Handsome  appearance  and  courtly  manners, 
however,  may  also  have  impressed  Mary.  The 
Protestant  lords,  dismayed  at  what  appeared  a 
Catholic  triumph,  now  revolted,  but  Mary  defeated 
them  handily  Within  a  short  time  Darnley,  dis- 
sipated and  vicious,  had  shown  himself  unfit  for 
kingship,  and  Mary  denied  him  the  crown  matri- 
monial Wounded  m  pride  and  suspicious  of 
Mark's  relationship  with  her  secretary,  David 
RIZKIO,  Darnley  was  easily  persuaded  by  a  promise 
of  the  crown  matrimonial  to  join  the  conspiracy  of 
several  Protestant  nobles  On  March  9,  1660, 
accompanied  by  Darnlev,  they  seized  Rizzio  in  the 
queen's  presence  and  stabbed  him  to  death  They 
may  have  hoped  simultaneously  to  shock  the  preg- 
nant queen  into  fatal  illness,  but  she  defeated  the 
threatening  coup  bv  winning  over  Darnley  and 
escaping  from  her  captors  to  the  help  of  loyal 
nobles  Darnley  soon  found  himself  without  a 
friond  in  either  camp  Although  Mary  made  efforts 
toward  reconciliation  after  the  birth  of  their  son, 
Darnlov  continued  intractable,  and  the  council 
demanded  that  the  queen  rid  herself  of  him  Prob- 
ably with  Mark's  knowledge,  there  was  then 
formed  a  plot,  one  of  whose  leaders  was  almost 
certamlv  the  earl  of  BOTHWELL  The  earl  of  Mor- 
ton confessed  to  a  part  in  it,  and  the  earl  of  Murray 
may  have  had  a  hand  Recovering  from  an  illness 
Darnley  arrived  m  Edinburgh  early  in  1567  and 
lodged  in  Kirk  o'  Field,  a  house  just  outside  the 
city  On  the  night  of  Fob  9,  after  a  visit  from 
Mar>  ,  the  house  was  blown  up  bv  gunpowder  In 
the  morning  the  bodies  of  Darnlev  and  a  page  were 
found  strangled  m  an  adjoining  garden  Details  of 
the  murder  remain  a  historical  mystert  Mary's 
subsequent  failure  to  punish  Bothwell  and  her 
hast>  marriage  to  him  led  to  the  revolt  which  soon 
dethroned  her  Darnlcy,  through  his  son  James  1, 
is  tho  ancestor  of  the  Stuart  and  sue  c  ceding  English 
kings. 

Darrow,  Clarence  Seward,  1857-1938,  American 
lawyer,  b  Kinsman,  Ohio  He  first  practiced  law 
in  Ashtabula,  Ohio  In  1838  lie  moved  to  Clue-ago, 
where  he  was  corporation  counsel  foi  several  \eais 
and  c  onduc  tod  the  c  ases  which  tho  city  brought  to 
leduce  transit  rates  Ho  resigned  (1804)  his  posi- 
tion as  general  counsel  for  tho  Chicago  and  North- 
western RR  to  defend  Eugene  V  DEHH  from  im- 
piisomnent  in  connection  with  the  Pullman  strike 
The  defense  was  auc  c  oasful  Darrow  renounced  his 
lucrative  pnutice  at  this  time  and  icsolved  to 
upend  his  life  m  defense  of  tho  "underdog  "  A 
stautu  h  opponent  of  c  apital  punishment,  ho  exert- 
ed his  tremendous  courtroom  skill  m  behalf  of  ovei 
100  pei sons  charged  with  murder,  none  of  his  cli- 
ent* was  ever  sentenced  to  deatli  Darrow  pro- 
cured, in  1900,  the  acquittal  of  William  .1  HAY- 
WOOD  and  his  associates  on  the  thai ge  of  murdeiing 
former  Governor  Steunonbcrg  of  Iowa  He  offend- 
ed manv  socialists  (with  whom  he  had  been 
popularly  identified)  b\  introducing  a  plea  of  guilty 
m  his  defense  of  the  Me  Namara  bi  others  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  dynamiting  case  (1911)  Dar- 
row was  himself  triecf  for  allegedly  bribing  a  juror 
in  the  trial,  but  he  was  ac  quitted  In  the  Chicago 
"thrill"  murder  trial  (1924)  of  Nathan  Leopold  and 
UK  hard  Loeb  he  saved  the  defendants  from  exec  u- 
tion  by  a  plea  of  tompoiary  insanity  Long  an  ag- 
nostic, Darrow  fought  fundamentalist  religious 
tenets  in  the  Scopes  evolution  case  (1926)  Pitted 
against  William  Jennings  Buy  \N,  he  defended  with- 
out success  a  at  hoolteac  her  charged  with  violating 
a  Tennessee  statute  which  prohibited  teaching  that 
man  desc  ended  from  lower  forms  of  life  Many  felt, 
nevertheless,  that  Darrow's  examination  of  Bryan 
on  the  witness  stand  did  much  to  discredit  funda- 
mentalist interpretation  of  tho  Bible  Among  Dar- 
row's books  are  a  novel,  Farmington  (1905),  and 
Ciime  Its  Cause  and  Treatment  (1925)  See  his  auto- 
biography ,  biographies  by  C  V  Hairison  (1931) 
and  Irving  Stone  (1941) 

D'Artagnan.  Charles  de  Batz-Castelmore  sec  AR- 
T \CWAN,  CHARLES  DB  BATZ-CASTELMORE  »' 
Dtrtford,  urban  district  (1931  pop  28,871,  1947 
estimated  pop  38,530),  Kent,  England,  SE  of  Lon- 
don, m  the  valley  of  the  Darent  a  little  above  its 
junction  with  the  Thames  In  1355  Edward  III 
founded  an  Augustmian  convent  in  Dartford  St 
Edmund's  Chantiy  was  once  a  popular  place  of 
pilgrimage.  Wat  Tyler's  Rebellion  started  in  Dart- 
foid  late  in  the  14th  cent  Here  the  first  papci  null 
m  England  was  built  m  Elizabeth's  timo  Other 
manufactures  include  flour,  leather ,  machinery, 
and  Pharmaceuticals 

Dartmoor,  upland,  o  25  mi  long,  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land It  is  mostly  a  picturesque  wasteland  with 
bare  granite  peaks  (tors)  nsmg  above  the  general 
level  The  highest  points  are  High  Willhayes  (2.039 
ft )  and  Yes  Tor  (2,028  ft )  The  ancient  Royal 
Forest  of  Dartmoor  occupies  the  centei  There  aie 
tin,  copper,  and  iron  mines,  gianite  quarries  (now 
more  important  than  the  mines),  extensive  grazing 
lands,  and  numerous  prehistoric  remains 
>«rtmoor  Prison.  English  prison,  at  Princetown, 
Devonshire,  bunt  (1806-9)  to  house  French  cap- 
tives during  the  Napoleonic  Wars  During  the  War 
of  1812  many  American  prisoners,  including  im- 
pressed seamen,  were  confined  there.  In  1815  the 
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guard  fired  upon  some  prisoners  who  were  mis- 
takenly suspected  of  mutiny,  several  were  killed 
or  wounded,  and  the  incident  had  repercussions 
It  was  settled  by  the  American  and  British  govern- 
ments In  1850,  after  it  had  been  unoccupied  for 
more  than  30  years,  Dartmoor  was  adapted  for  a 
convicts'  prison  From  1917  to  1919,  conscientious 
objectors  to  the  First  World  War  were  imprisoned 
there  See  A  J  Rhodes,  Dartmoor  Prison  (1933) 

Dartmouth  (dftrt'muth),  industrial  town  (pop 
10,847),  8  N8,  on  Halifax  Haibour  opposite 
Halifax  There  are  sugar  and  oil  refineries  and 
other  factories  and  the  provincial  hospital  for 
the  insane 

Dartmouth,  municipal  borough  (pop  6,708),  Devon- 
shire, England,  on  terraces  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Dart  estuary  Of  interest  are  tho  Church  of 
8t  Saviour  (14th  and  15th  cent  ),  the  rums  of  a 
castle  of  Henry  VII  overlooking  the  harbor,  and 
the  Royal  Naval  College  Here,  in  1190,  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  embarked  with  his  followers  for  the 
Crusades  The  poit  was  attacked  by  the  French 
m  1404  Shipping,  boatbuilding,  and  yachting  are 
local  activities 

Dartmouth,  town  (pop  9,011),  SE  Mass  ,  on  Buz- 
zards Bay  SW  of  New  Bedford,  settled  c  1650,  me 
1664  A  center  of  Quakerism,  it  still  has  an  18th- 
centuiy  Friends'  meetinghouse 

Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover,  N  H  ,  nonsectari- 
an,  for  men,  c  bartered  1769,  opened  1770,  the  ninth 
colonial  college  (see  WHEJLOC-K,  EIFAZAR)  A 
state  c  ollege  c  onnec  ted  (1868-93)  with  Dartmouth 
later  developed  into  the  Umv  of  N«w  Hampshire 
Stiessmg  liberal  arts,  Dartmouth  also  has  schools 
of  business  administration  (Tuck),  civil  engineering 
(Tha\er),  and  medicine  (two  years,  with  an  eye 
institute  and  a  hospital)  Unusual  features  are  a 
selec  tive  admission  process  and  a  famous  outing 
c  lub  whic  h  runs  a  winter  sports  carnival  Among 
its  buildings  are  the  Baker  Library  and  a  science 
museum  See  histories  by  Frederick  Chase  (1891), 
J  K  Lord  (1913),  and  L  B  Richardson  (1932) 

Dartmouth  College  Case,  dec  ided  by  the  U  8  Su- 
preme Court  in  1819  The  legislature  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  1816,  without  the  consent  of  the 
college  trustees,  amended  the  charter  of  1769  to 
make  tho  institution  public  The  trustees  brought 
suit  Daniel  Webster  argued  successfully  that  tho 
amendment  violated  Article  1,  Section  10,  of  tho 
U  S  Constitution  in  that  the  state  thereby  im- 
paired the  obligation  of  a  contract  The  opinion  of 
the  couit,  delivered  bv  Chief  Justice  John  Mar- 
shall, was  that  a  charter  was  in  effect  inviolable 
The  opinion,  while  highly  influential,  was  limited 
Chief  Justice  TAVEY  m  the  Charles  River 
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Dam,  Pierre  Antoine  (pycV  Stw.tn'  darU'),  1767- 
1829,  French  soldier,  administrator,  statesman,  and 
writer  He  served  in  the  French  Revolutionary 
Wars,  was  impnsoned  in  the  Terror,  and  became 
<  hief  of  the  armv  commissary  under  Napoleon,  who 
created  him  count  His  exemplary  administration 
vastly  contributed  to  Napoleon's  victories  Daru 
also  filled  various  cabinet  posts  under  Napoleon 
and  was  made  a  peer  in  tho  Restoration  His  writ- 
ings include  histories  of  Venice  and  Brittany  and 
translations  of  Horace 

Darusmont,  Frances  Wright*  see  WRIGHT,  FRVVCBS 

Darwen  (dar'wui,  dai'fn),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  J6.012,  1947  estimated  pop  30,000),  Lanca- 
shire, England,  on  the  Darwen  river  and  8  of  Black- 
burn It  has  cotton  mills  and  makes  paper,  ma- 
chinery, plastics,  paint,  and  soap 

Darwin,  Sir  Charles  Galton,  1887-,  English  physi- 
cist, a  son  of  8ir  G  H  Darwin  After  serving  as 
professor  at  the  Umv  of  Edinburgh  (1923  3b)  and 
at  Cambridge  Umv  (1936-38),  ho  became  director 
of  tho  National  Physic  «il  Laboratory,  Teddington, 
in  1938  He  wrote  The  New  Conception*  of  Matter 
(1931)  He  was  knighted  in  1942 

Darwin,  Charles  Robert,  1809-82,  English  natural- 
ist, b  Shrewsbury,  grandson  of  Erasmus  DARWIN 
His  father,  Robert  Darwin,  was  a  physician,  and 
his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
the  famous  potter  He  studied  medic  me  ac  cording 
to  lus  father's  wish,  at  Edinburgh,  but  lacking  in- 
clination to  follow  this  profession,  he  began  to  study 
for  the  ministry  at  Cambridge  His  interest  m 
natural  history  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  John 
8  Henslow,  tho  geologist  and  botanist  Through 
him  came  the  opportunity  to  make  a  five  voars' 
cruise  as  official  naturalist  on  the  BEUJLB,  starting 
Darwin  on  the  career  of  exploration,  olwsorvatron, 
investigation,  and  written  correlation  of  facts 
which  led  to  the  formulation  of  his  conception  of 
EVOLUTION,  known  as  DARWINISM  (A  R  WAL- 
LACE worked  out,  independently,  a  similar  theory  ) 
In  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  (1859)  he  sets  forth 
the  structure  and  support  of  his  theory  in  a  superb- 
ly organized  work  Darwin  formulated  a  theory, 
accepted  by  manv,  of  the  origin  of  CORAL  RKEFS 
Others  of  his  works  are  Descent  of  Man  and  Selec- 
tion in  Relation  to  Sex  (1871)  and  Variation  of 
Plants  and  Animals  under  Dometttication  (1867) 
See  his  Life  and  Letters  (ed  by  Francis  Darwui, 
1887)  ,  O  A  Dorsey,  The  Evolution  of  Charles  Dar- 
win (1927)  ,  study  by  Geoffrey  West  (1937)  ,  Jacques 
Banmn,  Darwin,  Marx,  Wagner  (1941) 
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Darwin,  Erasmus,  1731-1802  English  physieian  and 
poet  During  most  of  his  life  he  practiced  medicine 
in  Liehfield  and  cultivated  a  botanical  garden  He 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  literary  circle  which 
included  Anna  SB  WARD  and  Thomas  DAY  In  a 
long  poem  entitled  The  Botanic  Garden  (1789-91), 
Dai  win  expounded  the  botanical  system  of  Lin- 
naeus His  Zoonomw  (1794—96)  explains  organic 
life  according  to  evolutionary  principles  and  thus 
anticipates  later  theories  Erasmus  Darwm  was 
the  grandfather  of  Charles  DARWIN  and  of  Francis 
GAI  rov  See  Hesketh  Pearson,  Doctor  Darwin 
(1930) 

Darwin,  Francis,  1848—1925,  English  botanist,  assist- 
ant to  his  father,  Charles  Robert  Darwin  He  was 
reader  in  Iwtariv  at  Cambridge,  foreign  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Soc  icty,  and  a  president  of  the  British 
Association  He  edited  Life  and  Letters  of  Chariest 
Dai  win  (18S7)  and  wrote  Elements  of  Botany  (1895) 
and  Foundations  of  the  Ongm  of  Species  (1909) 
Darwin,  Sir  George  Howard,  1845-1912,  English 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  second  son  of 
Charles  Darwm  He  was  Plumian  professor  (from 
1883)  of  astronornv  and  experimental  philosophy 
at  Cambridge,  and  a  re<  ognized  authority  on  cos- 
mogony He  wrote  The  Titles  (1898)  and  Scientific 
Papers  (5  vols  ,  1907  16) 

Darwin,  port  (pop  2,538),  capital  of  the  Northern 
Territory,  Australia,  on  Port  Darwm,  an  inlet  of 
the  Timor  Sea  Remotely  situated  on  the  sparsely 
settled  north  coast,  Darwin  has  no  rail  connection 
with  anv  of  the  major  Australian  cities  It  is  im- 
portant largely  because  of  its  strategic  position  as 
an  airport  on  the  Singapore-Sydney  route  In  the 
Second  World  War  the  citv  was  heavily  bombed  by 
the  Japanese,  later  a  military  airdrome,  fuel-oil  in- 
stallations, and  a  wharf  were  built,  and  Darwin 
became  a  key  Allied  base  The  meager  products 
include  pearl  shell,  beche-de-mer,  and  fish,  the  ex- 
ports are  chiefly  meat  and  peanuts  There  is  a 
large  Chinese  population  Originally  called  Palm- 
erston,  the  town  was  renamed  for  Charles  Darwin 
Darwinism,  concept  of  evolution  developed  by 
Charles  Robert  D\RWIN  As  a  result  of  vears  spent 
in  making  c  areful  sc  icntific  observations  and  in 
studying  and  correlating  these  studies  Darwin  for- 
mulated his  theories,  which  had  a  profound  and 
lasting  influence  not  only  on  biology  but  also  on 
philosophy  and  other  fields  of  knowledge  His 
studies  led  him  to  question  the  belief  in  special 
creation  of  each  species  (a  theory  generally  ac- 
cepted bv  scientists  of  the  time)  and  to  present  his 
evidence  for  descent  of  all  life  from  a  common  an- 
cestor Citing  a  wealth  of  examples  as  evidence, 
Darwin  clearly  presented  his  evolutionary  theorv 
embodying  the  princ  iples  which  have  become  syn- 
ony  mous  with  Darwinism  From  his  observations 
of  the  tendency  of  all  organisms  to  increase  in  a 
geometric  al  ratio  and  of  the  fact  that  m  general, 
despite  this  increase,  the  numbers  of  a  given  species 
remain  more  or  lesb  stable,  Darwin  deduced  that 
there  is  a  struggle  for  existence  or  a  struggle  for 
survival  He  emphasized  the  significance  of  vari- 
ation or  the  existence  of  individual  differences  in 
members  of  the  same  spec  les  Some  variations  are 
helpful  to  a  plant  or  animal  in  its  struggle  for  exist- 
enc  e,  and  those  with  such  favorable  variations  are 
more  apt  to  survive  and  reproduce,  many  varia- 
tions are  transmitted  to  offspring  and  thus  will  be 
preserved  from  generation  to  generation  This  is 
the  principle  of  natural  selection  (or  survival  of  the 
fittest,  an  expression  used  by  Herbert  Spencer) 
Darwin  was  mfluenc  ed  in  developing  the  theory  by 
the  work  of  T  R  Malthus  Among  animals  the 
choosing  of  mates  (sexual  selection)  plays  a  part 
Darwin's  evidence  for  the  operation  of  evolution  in 
shaping  organisms  rested  on  the  infinite  variety  of 
forms  of  animals  and  plants,  the  recapitulation  of 
past  racial  history  in  individual  embryonic  devel- 
opment, the  existence  of  rudimentary  organs  (some 
of  which  are  now  called  vestigial  organs),  geo- 
graphical distribution,  and  evidence  furnished  b\ 
fossil  forms  In  the  lato  19th  and  early  20th  cent 
the  Darwinian  concept  of  slow  continuous  variation 
suffered  attacks  from  supporters  of  the  mutation 
theory  As  onganallv  formulated  by  Darwin,  the 
theorv  did  not  distinguish  between  the  variations 
which  weie  acquired  characters  or  modifications 
not  transmissible  by  heredity  and  genetic  c  harac- 
ter  s  w  hie  h  are  inherited  With  modific  ations  made 
nee  essary  by  modern  knowledge  of  heredity,  Dar- 
winism is  almost  universally  accepted  by  scien- 
tists Soc  also  B.VOI  UTION  See  Geoffrey  West, 
Charles  Darwin  (1937),  Julian  Huxley,  ed  ,  Living 
Thoughts  of  Darwin  (19J9),  P  B  Seare,  Charles 
Datwin  (1950) 

Daryal  (dftryal',  Rus  durynl')  or  Danel  (darfcT), 
defile,  c  5,900  ft  deep,  Georgian  S8R,  in  the  cen- 
tral Greater  Caucasus  below  Mt  Kazbek  It  is 
noted  for  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  granite  precipices 
above  the  rapid  Torck  river  The  Georgian  mili- 
tary road  traverses  the  gorge,  which  has  long  been 
significant  as  an  invasion  route  It  probably  is 
identical  with  the  Caucasian  or  Iberian  Gates 
known  to  the  ancients  The  gorge  has  been  cele- 
brated in  Lermontov's  poem  The  Demon 
Das,  Chitta  Ranjan  (das),  1870-1925,  Indian  politi- 
cian, leader  of  the  Swaraj  [Sanski  it,  -  self  -rule) 
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party  in  Bengal  prov  He  split  with  Gandhi,  who 
favored  boycotting  the  provincial  legislature,  while 
Das's  policy  was  to  accept  ministerial  office  only 
to  obstruct  British  policy  Daa  was  (1924)  the  first 
popularly  elected  mayor  of  Calcutta  See  biography 
by  P  C  Ray  (1927) 

Dasent,  Sir  George  Webbe  (da'surit),  1817-96,  Eng- 
lish scholar,  b  West  Indies,  educated  at  Oxford 
He  stimulated  English  interest  in  Icelandic  litera- 
ture, notably  in  the  translation  The  Saga  of  Burnt 
Njal  (1861)  He  was  knighted  m  1876 

dash:  see  PUNCTUATION 

dasheen  (dashen'),  tropical  plant,  Colocasw  esculenta, 
of  the  same  genus  as  the  elephant's  ear,  native  to 
Asia  but  cultivated  in  the  S  United  States  It  is  a 
variety  of  TAUO  with  an  edible  tuber  somewhat 
resembling  the  potato 

Daskam,  Josephine  Dodge  see  BACON,  JOSEPHINE 
DODGE  DASKAM 

Dass,  Fetter  (pe'tur  d'ls'),  1647-1707,  Norwegian 
poet  and  clergyman  Few  of  his  writings  were 
printed  in  his  lifetime,  they  were  circulated  in 
manuscript  or  told  from  memory  The  still  popular 
Norway's  Trumpet  was  not  published  until  1739 
In  1696  The  Norwegian  Song  of  the  Valley  appeared, 
followed  by  a  collection  of  religious  verse,  Spiritual 
Pastime  (1711)  His  collected  works,  with  biogra- 

aby  A  E  Enchsen,  were  published  in  three 
imes  in  1874 

date,  name  of  a  palm  (Phoenix  dartylifera)  and  its 
edible  fruit  Probably  native  to  Arabia  and  North 
Africa,  it  has  from  earlv  times  been  a  principal 
food  m  many  desert  and  tropical  regions  For  some 
4,000  years  it  has  been  grown  near  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  rivers  It  is  cultivated  in  many  other 
warm  regions  including  parts  of  the  SW  United 
States  and  Mexico  The  trees  sometimes  reach  a 
height  of  100  ft  and  \ield  fruit  for  generations 
Btaimnate  (male)  and  pistillate  (female)  flowers 
ure  borne  on  separate  trees,  and  pollination  of  those 
grown  commercially  is  usually  done  by  hand 
Heavy,  pendent  clusters  of  the  sweet  nutritious 
fruits  are  produced,  the  yield  of  fruit  after  maturity 
(10  to  16  years)  being  usualh  from  100  to  200  Ib  or 
more  annually  Each  fruit  is  from  1  to  3  in  long, 
reddish  brown  or  yellowish  brown,  and  somewhat 
cylindrical  or  oblong  In  the  Old  World  a  sugar 
and  a  fermented  drink  are  made  from  the  sap,  and 
the  seeds  are  sometimes  roasted  and  used  as  a 
coffee  substitute  or  pressed  for  oil,  leaving  a  residue 
useful  for  stock  feed,  the  wood  of  the  trunk  is  often 
used  in  construction 

date  line,  international,  hypothetical  line  following 
the  meridian  of  180°,  with  divergence  to  include 
the  Aleutian  Islands  with  Alaska  and  some  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands  with  Australia  The  arbitrary 
line  was  adopted  by  manners  as  the  most  con- 
venient place  for  "changing  dates  "  Going  west, 
one  day  is  lost,  going  east,  one  day  is  gained  A 
change  of  the  full  day  must  occur  somewhere,  smco 
24  hours  (one  houi  foi  every  15°)  is  gamed  or  lost 
m  making  a  complete  circumnavigation  of  the  globe 

Dathan  (da'-).  Levite  who,  with  his  brother  Abirarn 
and  with  KORAH,  was  consumed  by  fire  from  heav- 
en Num  16  1-35,  26  8-10,  Deut  116 

Datia  (du'tca),  town  (pop  22,086).  Vmdhya  Pra- 
desh, India  Its  extensive  square  palaco  (17th 
cent ),  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Hindu  domestic 
architecture  in  N  India,  is  relieved  by  an  octagonal 
tower  at  each  corner  and  by  stone  latticework  be- 
tween its  stories 

dative  (da'-)  [Latin, -for  giving),  m  Latin  grammar, 
CASE  typically  used  to  refer  to  a  secondary  recipient 
of  an  action  For  example,  him  in  /  gave  him  a  book 
is  translated  in  Latin  by  a  dative  case  The  Latin 
dative  has  also  some  other  uses,  and  the  cases  called 
dative  in  other  languages  correspond  in  their  gram- 
matical function  only  in  part  to  that  of  the  Latin 

Daubenton,  Lotus  Jean  Marie  (Iwe'  /hil'  mare' 
dObftto'),  1716-1799',  From  h  naturalist  He  was 
a  professor  at  the  College  do  Franc  e  fiorn  1778,  his 
work  touched  on  man>  fields — comparative  anat- 
om> ,  plant  physiology ,  mineralogy ,  and  experi- 
mental agriculture  He  is  known  especially  for  his 
work  on  the  anatomy  of  mammals  in  Buffon's 
Histoire  naturelle  and  is  credited  with  introducing 
the  Merino  sheep  into  Prance  He  died  during  the 
night  of  Doc  31,  1799-Jan  1,  1800 

D'Aubigni,  Jean  Henri  Merle  see  MERIK  o'Au- 
UIGN£,  JEAN  HENRI 

Daubigny,  Charles  Francois  (shall'  fraswit'  dobfn- 
ye'),  1817-78,  French  landscape  painter,  son  of  a 
minor  painter  He  went  to  Italy  eaily  in  life  and 
later  studied  in  Pans  with  Paul  Delarocho  Al- 
though usually  classed  with  the  Barbizon  school, 
he  never  lived  in  Barbizon  From  1838  he  exhibited 
at  the  Salons,  receiving  several  medals  His  last 
JO  years  were  spent  largely  in  his  houseboat  on  the 
Seme  and  the  Oisc,  and  he  is  best  known  for  his 
pictures  of  the  banks  of  'those  rivers  He  was  par- 
ticularly successful  in  his  atmospheric  depiction  of 
dawn,  twilight,  and  moonlight  His  later  pictures 
are  handled  with  great  breadth  He  m  well  rep- 
resented in  the  Louvre,  the  Moadag  Museum  (The 
Hague),  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  Chaiac- 
tenstic  are  his  Return  of  the  Flock — Moonlight,  Borda 
df  I'Oiae,  and  Moonlight  His  son  Karl  Pierre 
Daubigny  (pyeY),  1846-86,  painted  in  his  father's 
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manner  See  studies  (m  French)  by  Frederic  Hen- 
net  (1875)  and  Jean  Laran  (1912) ,  D  Croal  Thom- 
son, The  Barbixon  School  of  Painters  (1890) 

Daudet,  Alphonse  (alfoV  ddd&O,  1840-97,  French 
writer,  b.  Nlrnes  (Provence)  At  16,  after  his  father 
had  suffered  financial  loss,  he  was  obliged  to  serve 
as  study  master  (mattre  d'ttudes)  m  a  school  at 
Cevennes  With  the  help  and  encouragement  of 
his  older  brother,  he  went  to  Pans,  whore  ho  began 
his  literary  career  with  the  publication  of  a  small 
volume  of  poetry,  Les  Amoureusea  (1857)  His 
career  was  assured  with  the  success  of  Lettres  de 
mon  moitlin  (1866),  a  group  of  delightful,  Provence- 
inspired  short  stories  Le  Petit  Chose  (1868),  a 
semi-autobiographical  novel  touchmgly  descrip- 
tive of  his  life  at  the  boarding  school  and  some- 
times compared  to  Dickens's  David  Copperfield, 
waa  followed  m  rapid  succession  by  Tartann  de 
Taraacon  (1872),  Contes  du  lundi  (1873),  Fromont 
jeune  et  Rialer  atne  (1874),  Jack  (1876),  Le  Nabob 
(1877),  Les  Rois  en  exil  (1879),  Numa  Roumestan 
(1881),  L'Eoangeliste  (1883),  Sapho  (1884),  La 
Belle  Nivernaise  (1886),  and  L'Immortel  (1888),  as 
well  as  his  autobiographic  papers,  Trente  Ana  de 
Paris  (1888)  and  Souvenirs  d'un  homme  de  lettrea 
(1888)  He  was  at  once  objective  and  personal, 
and  his  works,  permeated  by  an  engaging  sense  of 
humor  and  a  rather  subtle  irony,  are  drawn  largely 
from  his  own  experience  Virtually  all  his  works 
have  been  translated  into  English  His  brother, 
Louis  Marie  Ernst  Daudet  (1837-1921),  was  a 
historian  Alphonse  Daudet's  wife,  Julia  Allard 
Daudet  (zhulya'  alar'),  1847-1940,  was  herself 
an  author  and  a  critic  and  served  as  his  secietary 
His  son  was  L6on  Daudet  (Ia6"),  18C7-1942,  author, 
editor  for  some  time  of  the  Action  frangaise,  and  a 
member  of  the  Goncourt  Academy  He  was  a 
bitter  opponent  of  the  Third  Republic  and  of 
democracy  in  general,  serving  as  deputy  from  1919 
to  1924,  but  failing  to  bo  elected  senator  in  1927 
He  wrote  a  biography  of  his  father,  but  his  most 
valuable  work  is  probably  Souvenirs  den  milieux 
Iitt6rairea,  politiques,  artiatique*  et  medicaux  (6  vols  , 
1914-21,  Eng  tr  of  selections,  Memoirs  of  Leon 
Daudet,  1925) 

Daugava    see  DVINA  (Western  Dvma) 

Daugavpils  (dou'gafpels),  Ger  Dunaburg,  Rus 
Dvinsk,  city  (1935  pop  45,160),  SE  Latvia,  m 
Latgalo,  a  rail  junction  and  market  center  on  the 
Wastern  Dvma  It  was  founded  (1278)  by  the 
Livoman  Knights  and  became  a  strategic  fortress 
Passing  (1561)  to  the  combined  kingdom  of  Lithu- 
ania and  Poland,  it  was  ceded  to  Russia  in  the  first 
partition  of  Poland  (1772)  Before  1914  there  were 
c  1 15  000  inhabitants,  but  Daugavpils  was  largely 
dostro>ed  m  the  fighting  that  raged  hero  in  the 
First  World  War  and  m  the  Russian  Revolution 

Daugherty,  Harry  Micajah  (dd'urte),  1860-1941, 
American  political  leader,  b  Favette  co  ,  Ohio, 
grad  Umv  of  Michigan,  1881  He  became  a  suc- 
cessful corporation  lawyer  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
sei  ved  (1890-94)  in  the  state  legislature  Ho  was  a 
power  in  the  Republic  an  party  of  his  state  and  was 
in  charge  of  Warren  G  Harding'a  succ  essful  cam- 
paign for  the  presidential  nomination  in  1920 
Daugherty,  rewarded  (1921)  by  Harding  with  the 
office  of  IT  S  Attorney  General,  became  the  Presi- 
dent's confidant  and  influenced  his  subsequent  ap- 
pointments He  was  charged  with  being  implicated 
in  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal,  and  after  President 
Calvin  Coohdge  forced  (1924)  his  resignation, 
Daugherty  was  prosecuted  (1927)  for  alleged  con- 
spiracy to  defraud  the  U  S  government,  but  the 
(  ase  with  dismissed  after  two  juries  failed  to  agree 
He  wrote,  with  Thomas  Dixon,  The  Inside  Story 
of  the  Harding  Tragedy  (1932) 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  one  of  the 
leading  patriotic  soc  icties  in  the  United  States, 
open  to  women  having  one  or  more  am  estoi  a  who 
aided  the  patriot  cause  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion The  society  was  organized  (1890)  at  Washing- 
ton, D  C  ,  and  has  its  national  headquarteis  at  the 
Memorial  Continental  Hall  there  Dissension  in 
the  organization  in  1937  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  a  new,  more  liberal  group  called  Descendants  of 
the  American  Revolution  The  refusal  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  to  permit 
the  use  of  Constitution  Hall,  its  auditorium,  to 
"nonwhito"  entertainers  brought  much  public  con- 
demnation and  the  resignation  from  the  group  of 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  in  1939  There  is  a  similar,  but 
unrelated,  organization  known  as  the  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution  The  society  has  done  muc  h  for  the 
preservation  and  marking  of  historic  plac  os 

Daulatabad  (doulutubad'),  village,  S  Hyderabad 
state,  India  The  13th-eentuiy  fortress  is  built  on 
a  conical  rock  r  600  ft  high  The  Chand  Mmar 
(1294),  a  minaret  of  Tuikish  style,  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  Mohammedan  art  in  S  India. 

Daumat,  Jean:  see  DOMAT,  JEAN 

Daumier,  Honor*  (6n6ra'  dSmya'),  1808-79,  French 
painter,  cartoonist,  and  hthogiapher  Bon  of  a 
Marseilles  glazier,  he  accompanied  his  family  to 
Paris  in  1816  There  he  was  apprenticed,  first  to 
an  attorney,  then  to  a  bookseller,  but  nevertheless 
found  time  to  study  under  Lenoir  and  to  learn 
lithography  He  early  began  to  contribute  car- 
toons to  Caricature  In  1832  he  was  imprisoned  for 


six  months  for  his  political  cartoon  Gargantua 
After  the  suppression  of  Caricature  his  work  ap- 
peared in  Chanvan,  where  he  mercilessly  ridiculed 
the  bourgeois  society  of  his  day  Relished  aa  popu- 
lar cartoons  in  his  time,  Daumier's  lithographs,  of 
which  he  produced  almost  4,000,  are  now  consid- 
ered masterpieces  of  the  art  Despite  an  enormous 
production  of  lithographs  and  drawings,  he  found 
time  to  paint  about  200  small  canvases  of  power 
and  dramatic  beauty  Among  these  are  Chnet  and 
His  Disciple*  (Ryks  Mus),  Republic  (Louvre), 
The  Good  Samaritan,  and  Don  Quixote  and  The 
Third-Class  Carriage  (both  Metropolitan  Mus,) 
Daumier's  life  was  a  constant  struggle  with  poverty 
and  miscomprehension  As  a  painter  he  was  recog- 
nised a  year  before  his  death  At  that  time  he  was 
a  blind  old  man  living  in  Valmondois  in  a  cottage 
given  him  by  the  generous  Corot  See  studies  by 
M  T  Sadler  (1925)  and  Ynea  Ghirardelh  (1941) 
For  collections  of  prints,  see  Married  Life  (1944, 
24  lithographs)  and  Honore  Daumier,  with  notes 
by  Wilhelm  Wartmann  (1946,  240  lithographs) 

Daun,  Leopold  Joseph  Maria.  Graf  von  (UVOpdlt 
yo'zet  nnre/a  grtlf'  fiin  doun'),  1705-06,  Austrian 
fiohj  marshal  In  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion he  drove  the  French  from  Bohemia  (1742) 
In  the  Seven  Years  War  he  defeated  FREDERICK  II 
of  Prussia  at  Kolm  (1757)  arid  Hochkirch  (1758), 
but  was  routed  by  Frederick  at  Torgau  (1760) 

Dauphin  (do'fm),  town  (pop  4,637),  W  Man  ,  on 
the  Vermilion  river  and  NW  of  Winnipeg  It  is  a 
milling  and  agncultural  centoi 

dauphin  (d&'ftn,  Fr  doff)  [Fr  , -dolphin],  Fiench 
title,  borne  farst  by  the  counts  of  Vienno  and  latei 
by  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France  or,  if  the 
dauphin  came  to  die  before  the  king,  by  the  dau- 
phin's eldest  son  The  origin  of  the  title  is  some- 
what obscure,  it  probably  was  tho  family  name  of 
the  counts  of  Vienne,  who  adopted  the  dolphin  as 
their  heraldic  device  (12th  cent ).  Thou  territory 
thus  came  to  be  called  the  dauphm6,  or  dauphmate 
of  Vienno  or  simply  the  Dauphm6  (soo  separate 
article)  Another  dauphmate,  that  of  Auvorgne, 
ruled  by  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Vienne,  came  into 
existence  when  Auvergne  broke  up  in  tho  12th  cent 
Tho  title  dauphin  passed,  with  the  Dauphme,  to 
tho  direct  heirs  of  the  French  kings  when  (1349) 
Dauphin  Humbert  II  of  Vieune  sold  them — without 
consulting  his  suzerain,  the  empeior — to  Philip  "VI 
of  France  After  Louis  XI  the  title  was  merolv 
honorific  Louis  Antoine,  due  d'Angouleme,  was 
the  last  dauphin  Louis,  eldest  son  of  Louis  XIV, 
was  known  as  the  Great  Dauphin,  he  was  a  com- 
petent military  leader  Louis  XVII  is  known  in 
America  as  the  LOST  DAUPHIN 

Dauphini  (dofe.nl'),  region  and  former  province,  SE 
France,  boidermg  in  the  east  on  Italy  It  is  nou 
divided  into  three  departments,  Hautos-Alpes, 
Isere,  and  Dr6me  In  the  east  tho  Alps  culminate 
in  tho  BARRE  DEB  ECRINS,  then  magnificent  scenen 
attracts  many  tourists  The  lower  districts  aie 
fertile  and  warm,  with  vineyards  and  mulbeirv 
shiubs  (for  «ilk  worms)  Some  non  is  mined,  and 
water  power  is  developed  foi  industry  Gionoble 
(the  historical  capital),  Vienne,  and  Valence  are 
the  chief  towns  In  the  kingdom  of  Provenco  (879) 
and  after  933  in  that  of  ARLFS,  Dauphme  was 
nominally  pait  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  The 
rulers  assumed  the  title  dauphin  (soo  separate 
article)  In  1349  Dauphine  was  sold  by  Dauphin 
Humbert  II  to  Philip  VI  of  France  The  imperial 
suzerainty  was  not  recognized  after  Ernpeioi 
Charles  IV  had  made  tho  dauphin  (later  Charles  VI 
of  France)  impoual  vicar  in  the  kingdom  of  Arle* 
(1378)  Louis  XI  was  the  last  dauphin  actually  to 
rule  Dauphin^,  which  after  his  leign  continued  as> 
a  province,  under  the  j  urisdiction  of  the  PABLEMEN  r 
of  Grenoble 

Daurat  or  Dorat,  Jean  (zha'  d6ra'),  1508 '-1588, 
French  classical  bcholai  Among  his  pupils  at  tho 
College  de  Coqueiet  at  Pans  (wheie  he  taught 
1546-56)  were  the  poets  Ronsard,  Du  Bellay,  Balf, 
and  Belleau,  who  included  him  in  the  PLEIADK  out 
of  devotion  Daurat  was  later  professor  at  the 
College  de  France  (1556-67) 

Dauthendey,  Max  (muks'  doutdn'da),  1867-191S, 
Gorman  poet  and  novelist  He  traveled  over  Eu- 
rope and  m  the  Kast  During  the  First  World  Wai 
ho  waa  interned  m  Java,  where  he  died  His  exotic, 
impressionistic1,  and  somewhat  extravagant  verse 
appeared  in  many  volumes,  and  he  wrote  a  number 
of  novels,  stories,  and  plays,  among  tho  last 
Caprices  of  an  Empress  (1910,  Eng  tr  ,  1912)  He 
was  comparatively  little  known  in  his  lifetime 
See  II  G  Wendt,  Max  Dauthendey,  Poet-Philos- 
opher (1936) 

Davao  (diivou'),  city  (1948  pop  111,263),  on  SE 
Mindanao,  capital  of  Davao  prov ,  Philippine 
Islands,  on  Davao  Gulf  It  is  tho  center  of  a  hemp- 
producing  aiea  and  has  an  airfield 

D'Avenant  or  Davenant,  Sir  William  (dav'ununt), 
1606-68,  English  poet  and  playwright-manager 
His  best-known  comedy,  The  Wits,  appeared  in 
1633,  The  Temple  of  Love,  a  masque  for  Quoen  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  in  1634,  and  Luminolia,  written  with 
Imgo  Jones,  m  1638  In  1638  also  he  succeeded 
Ben  Joneon  aa  poet  laureate  For  his  services  m  the 
royalist  cause  he  was  knighted  in  1643  by  Charles  I, 
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to  England  (1848)  had  great  success     In  1856  h 

gave  a  memorable  performance  as  Hamlet  wit 


and  imprisoned  by  the  Commonwealth  in  1051;  his 
release  was  secured  by  John  Milton  and  others. 
Gondibert.his  epic  poem,  was  published  m  1651,  and 
in  1056  Cromwell  permitted  him  to  produce  The 
Siege  of  Rhodes,  the  first  English  opera  (second 
part,  1659)  Under  Charles  II,  D'Avenant  and 
KILUGREW  were  granted  (from  1601)  exclusive 
rights  to  produce  legitimate  dramas  D'Avenant 
managed  the  company  known  as  the  duke  of  York's 
players,  m  adapting  and  "improving"  Shakspere 
for  them  he  sometimes  had  the  help  of  Di  ydon  See 
biographies  by  Alfred  Harbage  (1935)  and  A  H 
Nether  cot  (1938) 

Davenport,  Charles  Benedict,  1866-1944,  American 
zoologist,  b  Stamford,  Conn  As  director  (1904- 
34)  of  the  experimental  station  of  Cainegie  Insti- 
tution at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N  Y  ,  he  conducted 
lesearchos  in  eugenics  and  heredity  Results  of 
anthropometnc  studies  of  American  troops,  made 
with  A  G  Love,  wete  published  (1919-21)  He 
was  associate  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Experimental 
Zoology  (from  1898),  Genetics  (from  1916),  and  the 
Journal  of  Physical  Anthropology  (from  1918) 

Davenport,  Edward  Loonus,  1816-77,  American 
actor,  b  Boston  Ho  began  his  career  at  Provi- 
dence, R  I  ,  m  1836,  as  Parson  Willdo,  when  he 
supported  Junius  Brutus  Booth  in  Massmger's  New 
Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  In  1845  he  became  asso- 
iated with  Anna  Mowatt  Ritchie,  and  their  tour 
success  In  1856  he 
ith 

Fanny  Vmmg  (an  English  actiess  whom  he  had 
married  in  1849)  as  Ophelia  In  1862  he  joined 
James  W  Wallack  at  the  Booth  Theatre  and  cul- 
minated this  association  in  1876  with  his  appear- 
ance as  Brutus  in  a  produc  tion  of  Juhius  Caesai 
Davenport  had  great  tharrn  and  a  versatility  that 
enabled  him  to  plav  roles  from  William  m  Jorrold's 
Black-eyed  Susan  to  Edgar  in  Shakspere's  King 
Lear,  in  whu  h  ho  made  IUH  hint  appearance  (1877) 
See  biography  by  E  F  Edgett  (1901)  His 
daughter,  Fanny  Lily  Davenport,  1850-98,  b 
London,  appeared  (1869-77)  in  Autfustm  Daly's 
c  ompany  and  had  great  sue  c  ess  with  roles  in  the 
plav  s  of  Sardou 

Davenport,  Eugene,  185(1-1941,  American  agricul- 
turalist and  educator,  b  Woodland,  Mich,  grad 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  Ho  was  dean 
(1805-1922)  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  Umv  of 
Illinois  His  publications  include  Principles  of 
Breeding  (1907),  Domett  teat  cd  Animals  and  Plants 
(1910),  The  Farm  (1927),  and  numerous  experi- 
ment-station bulletins 

Davenport,  Fanny  Lily  see  D  UIVPORT,  EDW\HD 
LOOMIS 

Davenport,  George,  1783  1845,  American  Indian 
trader,  b  Lmcolnshne,  England  He  went  to  sea 
when  a  boy  and  at  21  quit  sailing  to  settle  in  New 
York  city  He  served  for  some  A  ours  as  a  soldier, 
and  after  the  War  of  1812  he  went  to  the  West  and 
entered  the  fur  trade  He  and  Hussel  Karnharn  be- 
came partners  in  an  American  Fur  Company  post 
on  Rock  Island,  111  ,  and  had  muc  h  influom  e  in  the 
settlement  of  that  region  After  Farnharn's  death 
Davennoit  continued  alone,  li\mg  in  a  hue  house 
ho  built  (1833)  on  the  island  Ho  was  quarter- 
nmster  general  of  the  US  forces  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  and  Ins  influence  among  the  Indians 
iinulo  him  invaluable  in  treatv  making  He  and 
others  in  1835  bought  the  land  on  the  Iowa  shore 
opposite  Rock  Island  Hoio  was  laid  out  the  town 
of  Davenport,  named  in  his  honor 

Davenport,  Herbert  Joseph,  1861-1931,  American 
economist,  b  Wilmington,  Vt  ,  PhD  Umv  of 
Chicago,  1898  He  taught  at  the  Umv  of  Missouri 
and  at  Cornell  In  Value  and  Distribution  (1908) 
and  The  Economics  of  Enterprise  (1913)  he  followed 
the  principles  of  classical  economics,  attempting 
to  purify  them  of  nonsuentifie  elements  He  made 
contributions  to  the  theories  of  cost,  interest,  and 
taxation 

Davenport,  Homer  Calvin,  1807-1912,  American 
cartoonist,  b  Silverton,  Oregon,  solf-taught  Ho 
was  for  a  while  on  the  staff  of  the  San  Franc  itwo 
Examiner,  later,  on  the  New  York  Evening  Journal, 
he  won  international  fame  with  his  cai  toons  in  the 
«ilvor  campaign  of  1896,  the  Spamsh-Amem  an 
War,  and  the  McKmlev  campaign  In  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  campaign  of  1904  ho  produced,  for  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  tho  famous  He's  Good 
Enough  for  Me  Among  his  most  celebrated  draw- 
ings are  his  representation  of  Untie  Sam,  Senator 
Mark  Hanna's  $-marked  suit  of  clothes,  The  Boss 
(8am  Rainey),  and  porti  avals  of  the  leading  char- 
acters in  the  Drevfus  trial 

Davenport,  John,  1597-1670,  Puritan  clergyman, 
one  ot  the  founders  of  New  Haven,  Conn  ,  b  Cov- 
entry, England,  educated  at  Morton  and  Magdalen 
colleges,  Oxford  Starting  as  a  regular  Church  of 
England  cleric,  Davenport  was  largely  influenced 
by  John  Cotton  to  turn  more  and  more  to  non- 
conformity As  pastor  of  an  influential  London 
parish  he  fosteied  the  Puritan  cause  and  m  1633 
had  to  flee  to  Holland  There  ho  also  got  into 
theological  troubles  and,  after  leturnmg  to  Eng- 
land, he  and  Theophilus  EATON  headed  a  party  of 
Puritan  colonists  who  sailed  (1637)  to  New  Eng- 
land In  1638  Davenport  led  the  colonists  to  a  spot 
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chosen  by  Eaton,  and  New  Haven  colony  was 
founded  Davenport  was  minister  in  New  Haven 
and  a  powerful  figure  in  the  colony  until  after  he 
lost  (1664)  the  bitter  fight  to  prevent  the  union  of 
New  Haven  colony  and  Connecticut  He  sheltered 
the  regicides  who  had  fled  to  New  Haven  In  1667 
ho  accepted  the  call  to  the  First  Church  in  Boston, 
where  new  theological  disputes  caused  many  of  his 
congregation  to  secede  and  form  tho  Third  or 
Old  South  Church 

Davenport.  1  City  (pop  66,039),  co  seat  (since 
1838)  of  Scott  co  ,  E  Iowa  It  is  on  the  Mississippi, 
here  spanned  by  bridges  to  tho  Illinois  cities  ROCK 
ISLAND,  MOLINB,  and  EAST  MOLINE  The  four 
communities  are  known  as  tho  Quad  Cities  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  Davenport  lies  along  the 
river,  while  the  residential  sections  climb  the  lime- 
stone bluffs  to  the  west  Davenport  is  an  impor- 
tant rail,  commercial,  and  industrial  center,  ship- 
ping and  processing  farm  pioduce,  iron  and  steel, 
aluminum,  cement,  and  other  goods  Flour,  beer, 
and  heavy  machinery  are  made  here  The  town 
was  founded  m  1836  by  George  Davenport  on  the 
site  of  an  early  tiadmg  post  and  was  incorporated 
in  1839  It  prospered  with  the  arrival  of  the  first 
railroad  to  bridge  the  Mississippi  (1866)  and  had  a 
heavy  river  traffic  m  tho  late  19th  cent  The  gov- 
ernment built  a  large  roller-gate  dam  and  locks  here 
which  raise  the  water  level  of  the  nver  The  city 
is  the  seat  of  St  Ambrose  College,  seveial  de- 
nominational academies,  Iowa  Soldiers'  Orphans' 
Homo,  the  Palmor  School  of  Chiropractic  (devel- 
oped by  the  son  of  D  D  PAIAHTR),  a  municipal 
art  gallery,  a  public  museum  (a  function  of  the 
Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences),  and 
several  parks,  including  Credit  Island,  site  (1814) 
of  a  battle  m  the  Wai  of  1812  Arthui  Davison 
Ficko  was  born  in  Davenport,  and  Alice  French 
lived  here  2  Town  (pop  I,i37),co  scat  of  Lincoln 
co  ,  E  Wash  ,  W  of  Spokane,  in  a  wheat  area 

Daventry  (dav'untro,  dan'-),  municipal  borough 
(pop  3,609),  Northamptonshue,  England,  W  of 
Northampton  There  was  a  large  ancient  Roman 
camp  on  Borough  Hill,  just  oast,  now  the  site  of 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corp  empire  transmitter 

Davey,  John,  1846-1923,  American  tree  surgeon,  b 
England  Among  his  writings  arc  The  Tree  Doctor 
(1902)  and  A  Ntw  Era  in  Trte  Grounng  (1905) 

David,  Saint,  d  588',  patron  saint  of  Wales,  first 
abbot  of  Menevia  (SUNT  DA\  ID'S)  He  apparently 
established  a  strict  rule  and  was  a  zealous  mission- 
ary, and  his  cult,  popular  in  Wales  from  very  early 
days,  made  the  pilgrimage  to  his  shrine  impoitant 
m  the  Middle  Ages  On  his  feast,  Maich  1,  the 
national  Welsh  festival  is  still  celebrated  An 
ancient  form  of  his  name  is  Dewi 

David  [Heb  ,- beloved],  d  c  972  B  C  ,  king  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews  (c  101 2-c  972  B  C  ),  successor  of 
SAUL  His  story  is  in  several  narratives  m  the 
Old  Testament,  with  repetition  and,  according  to 
critics,  interpolations  of  later  date  Many  of  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  narratives  in  the 
Bible  deal  with  the  story  of  David,  such  aw  the 
fight  of  David  and  Goliath,  the  friendship  of  David 
and  Jonathan,  and  the  revolt  of  Absalom  To  him 
were  ascnbed  many  of  the  PHALMH  David's  reign 
seems  to  mark  the  change  of  the  Jews  from  a  some- 
what rude  confederation  of  tribes  to  a  settled  na- 
tional state  Indicative  of  this  la  the  rise  of  Jeru- 
salem, to  which  he  moved  his  capital  from  Hebron, 
and  he  was  largely  responsible  for  making  tin*  citv 
the  eternal  center  of  the  Jews  Dd\id  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Hebrew  national  heroes  His  descend- 
ants, the  House  of  David,  retained  the  kingdom 
at  Jerusalem  until  686  B  C  When  the  Messianic 
hope  appeared  m  Israel,  it  centered  in  this  house, 
and  according  to  the  Gospels,  Jenus  was  of  this 
roval  seed  1  Sam  17  12-1  Kings  212,  1  Chron 
11-29 

David  I,  1084-1153,  king  of  Scotland  (1124-53), 
son  of  Malcolm  III  and  St  Margaret  of  Scotland 
During  the  reign  of  his  brother  ALFKANUEB  1, 
whom  he  succeeded,  David  had  boon  earl  of  Cum- 
bna,  ruling  S  of  tho  Clyde  and  the  Forth,  and  his 
marriage  to  Matilda,  heiress  of  Northumbna,  made 
him  an  important  factor  in  English  politics  In  the 
long  struggle  for  the  English  crown  between  MA- 
TILDA (his  niece)  and  STEPHEN,  David  fought  for 
Matilda  with  no  great  success  and  m  1141  made 
peace  with  England  His  rule  was  wise  and  mo- 
mentous for  Scotland — the  feudal  organization  was 
stiengthened  and  reorganized,  tho  burghs  played 
a  more  important  pait  in  commerce,  and  the 
Church  was  improved  by  new  sees,  lehgious  foun- 
dations, and  provisions  for  their  support  He  was 
succeeded  by  Malcolm  IV,  his  grandson 

David  H  (David  Bruce),  1324-71.  king  of  Scotland 
(1329-71),  son  and  successor  of  ROBERT  I  David's 
guardians  wore  not  strong  enough  to  pi  event  the 
invasion  (1332)  of  Scotland  by  Edward  III  of 
England  and  Edward  do  BALIOL,  who  won  the 
battle  of  Hahdon  Hill  The  young  king  had  boon 
sent  to  France  and  was  sheltered  in  the  Chateau 
Gaillard  He  returned  m  1341  to  rule  In  1346  he 
invaded  England  to  aid  the  French  king  and  was 
captured  and  held  prisoner  until,  in  1357,  he  was 
ransomed  by  the  promise  of  100,000  marks  His 
nephew  Robert  II  succeeded  him 
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David,  Fehcien  Cesar  (falesyS  saz&r'  d&v8d'),  1810- 
76,  French  composer  His  tone  poem  Le  Desert 
(1844)  and  his  opera  Lalla-Roukh  (1862)  contain 
Oriental  elements,  presaging  tho  exoticism  of  late 
19th-century  French  romantic  muaic. 

David  or  Davit,  Gerard  (ga'rart  dn'vPt),  c  1450- 
1523,  Flemish  painter,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Early 
Flemish  school  He  painted  Baptism  of  Chnst 
(Bruges  Acad),  Pieto.  (National  Gall,  London), 
Descent  from  the  Cross  (Cavallo  Coll  ,  Pant,) ,  and 
the  two  magnificent  altarpieces,  Madonna  vnlh 
Angels  ami  Saints  (Rouen)  and  The  Marriage  of  St 
Cathtnm  (National  Gall  ,  London)  David  is  well 
represented  in  America — St  Anne,  an  altarpiece 
(National  Gall  of  Art,  Washington,  DC),  The 
Crucifixiim,  tho  Madonna  Feeding  the  Child,  and 
Chnst  Taking  Leave  of  His  Mother  (Metropolitan 
Mus  ) ,  and  others  See  study  by  W  H  J  Woale 
(1895),  Eborhard  von  Bodenhausen,  Gerard  David 
und  seine  Schule  (1905) 

David,  Jacques  Louis  (zhftk'  Iw6'  davod'),  1748- 
1825,  French  painter  Ho  studied  with  Vien  and, 
after  winning  the  Prix  do  Rome,  accompanied  his 
master  to  Italy  in  1775  His  first  important  paint- 
ing, Blind  Belisanus  Asking  Alms,  won  him  im- 
mediate recognition  It  was  followed  by  his  Androm- 
ache and  Oath  of  the  Horatii  (Louvre),  which  se- 
cured his  fame  as  tho  leading  exponent  of  the 
classical  reaction  in  painting  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Aeademie  royale  do  Pemture  ct  de  Sculpture 
in  1783  and  became  court  painter  to  Louis  XVI 
Despite  these  honors  David  was  an  ardent  republi- 
can, in  the  Revolution  elected  to  the  Convention, 
he  voted  for  the  king's  death  and  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Academic  royale  m  Franc  e  and  the 
Academic  de  France  a  Rome  In  this  period  he 
painted  Assassination  of  Marat  (Brussels)  Undei 
Napoleon  he  became  first  painter  to  the  emperor, 
painting  Coronation  (of  Josephine),  The  Distribu- 
tion of  the  Eagles,  Napoleon  on  Horseback  and  a 
portrait  of  Pius  VII  Under  the  Restoration  he 
spent  his  last  years  m  Brussels,  where  he  continued 
to  paint  and  enjoyed  an  unfailing  popularity 
Probably  no  French  painter  exorcised,  during  his 
own  lifetime,  such  a  great  influence  on  the  whole 
art  of  Europe  as  David  Todav ,  however,  his  more 
ambitious  compositions  seem  a  little  cold  and  lack- 
ing in  color  Ilia  striking  portraits,  to  which  he 
gave  little  importance,  are  much  rnoro  congenial 
Among  them  are  Mme  R6carmer  (Louvre),  Mile 
iu  Val  d'Ognes  (Metropolitan  Mus  ),  Boissy  d'An- 
las,  and  Michel  Gerard  See  studios  (in  trench) 
..v  E  J  DolcVluze  (1855)  and  J  L  Jules  David, 
a  grandson  (1880),  and  (in  English)  by  Leon  Rosen- 
thai  (1904) 

David,  John  Baptist  Mary  (da'vfd),  1761-1841, 
French  missionary  in  the  United  States,  b  Brit- 
tany He  was  educated  at  Nantes,  joined  the  Sul- 
picums,  and  because  of  the  French  Revolution  came 
to  \menca  First  he  worked  in  Maryland  and 
taught  in  St  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore  In  181 1 
ho  crossed  the  mountains  to  Bardstown,  Ky  , 
where  he  continued  his  frontier  missionary  work 
At  Bardstown  he  founded  a  seminary  (St  Thomas) 
and  schools  for  bovs  and  girls  He  also  established 
a  community  of  Sisters  of  Chanty  at  Nazareth, 
Ky  1-  rorn  1X19  he  was  bishop  coadjutor  of  Bards- 
town,  on  succeeding  as  bishop  (1832)  he  resigned 
immediately  Bishop  David's  devotional  works 
were  popular  for  a  generation,  notably  True  Piety 
(1814),  a  catechism  (1825),  and  4  Spiritual  Retreat 
for  KiQht  Days  (1864)  See  biography  by  Sister 
Columba  Fox  (1925) 

David,  Pierre  Jean    see  D\VID  D' ANGERS 

David,  Sir  Tannatt  William  Edgeworth  (da/vld), 
1858-1934,  British  geologist  He  was  professor  of 
geology  (1891-1924)  at  the  Umv  of  Sydney,  Now 
South  Wales  He  led  an  expedition  (1897)  to  Funa- 
futi (one  of  the  Ellice  Islands),  where  borings  were 
made  through  the  coral  in  an  attempt  to  determine 
the  origin  of  atolls  As  geologist  for  the  Shackleton 
antaictic  expedition,  he  led  tho  expedition  which 
first  i  eachcd  tho  south  magnetic  pole,  Jan  16,  1909 
He  was  geologist  to  the  British  armies  on  the 
Western  Front  in  1918  19  David  wrote  part  of 
Shackleton's  Heart  of  the  Antarctic  and  many  papers 
dealing  with  Austiahan  geology  and  prepared  a 
notable  geologic  al  map  of  Australia  See  biography 
bv  M  E  David  (I9i7) 

David  (claved').  town  (pop  9,222),  W  Panama 
Cattle  raising  is  the  ptincipal  occupation  in  the 
region,  but  maize,  sugar  cane,  and  coconuts  are 
also  produced  David  is  connected  with  Panama 
city  bv  tho  Inter  -Vmericari  Highway 

David  City  (dft'vfd),  city  (pop  2,272),  co  seat  of 
Butler  co ,  E  Nebi  ,  S  of  the  Platte,  m  a  prairie 
region  W  of  Omaha,  me  1878  It  is  a  farm  com- 
mercial center 

David  d'Angers  (davfid'  d-lzha')  or  Pierre  Jean 
David  (pycM'  zluV),  1788-1856,  French  scnlntor 
His  works  are  numerous  and  present  national  fig- 
ures in  statues,  busts,  reliefs,  and  medallions  The 
pediment  of  tho  Pantheon  in  Paris  shows  a  group 
of  distinguished  Frenchmen  receiving  wreaths  from 
the  hand  of  France  Other  representative  works 
ate  statues  of  the  Great  Conde  (Versailles),  of 
Philopoemcn  (Louvre),  and  of  Jefferson  and  La- 
fayette (Washington,  D  C.)  The  Mus6o  David, 
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at  his  birthplace,  Angers,  has  a  fine  collection  of     lean  painter  and  lithographer,   b.   Utica,  N.Y., 
his  sculptures  studied  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and  the 

David  Harum   see  WKHTCOTT,  EDWARD  NOTES  Art  Students  League,  New  York.   He  worked  as  a 

Davids,  Thomas  William  Rhvs  (res),  1843-1922,  magawne  illustrator  for  a  few  years,  then  succeeded 
English  Orientalist  He  went  (1866)  as  a  civil  serv-  m  interesting  William  Macbeth,  the  art  dealer,  in 
ant  to  Ceylon,  where  he  became  interested  in  his  paintings.  In  1893  he  traveled  in  Europe  and 
Buddhism.  Rhys  Davids  became  a  loading  author-  exhibited  successfully  on  his  return  Always  an 
ity  on  that  religion  and  on  the  Pali  language  Be- 
sides writing  many  works  on  Buddhism,  including 
Buddhism  (1878)  and  Buddhism  Its  History  and 
Literature  (1896),  he  translated  many  Pah  texts 
His  wife  assisted  him  in  this  work  ana  was  also  an 


authonty  on  the  subjec  t 

Davidson,  George,  1825-1911,  American  geographer 
and  astronomer,  b  England  Becoming  (1845) 
secretary  to  Alexander  Bache,  superintendent  of 


imaginative  and  romantic  artist,  Davies  more  and 
more  devoted  himself  to  symbolic  pictures  of  the 
female  nude  in  idyllic  landscapes  A  president  of 
the  Society  of  Independent  Artists,  he  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  famous  Armory  Show  of  1913, 
to  which  he  gave  a  year  of  hard  work  and  invalua- 
ble discrimination  He  was  also  a  member  of  The 
EIGHT  For  a  period  Davies's  work  showed  the 

.    ._  _. ,  __. „ _.      influence  of  cubism,  but  its  spirit  remained  uu- 

the  U  S  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  he  remained      changed    As  a  colonst  he  had  subtlety  and  c  harm, 
on  the  staff  of  the  Survey  until  1895     In  1850  he      and  his  compositions  are  classical  in  their  graceful 

simplicity  Characteristic  are  his  Maya,  Mirror  of 
Illusions  (Art  Inst ,  Chicago)  and  The  Dawning 
and  Ewry  Saturday  (both1  Brooklyn  Mus)  His 
oils  are  in  most  leading  American  galleries  Per- 
haps less  known,  but  equally  important,  are  his 
lithographs  and  water  colors  Davies  also  worked 
as  a  mural  painter  and  tapestry  designer  See 
studv  by  Ro>al  Cortissos  (1931) 
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was  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  charting  of  the 
Pacific  coast  for  navigation  purposes  The  results 
of  his  10  years'  work  were  embodied  m  the  Pacific 
Coast  Pilot  From  I860  to  1866  Davidson  was  m 
the  East  surveying  the  Delaware  river  and  mapping 
the  district  around  Philadelphia  for  fortifications 
In  1867  he  made  a  reconnaissance  survey  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Danen  to  determine  its  suitability  for 


a  canal  and  in  the  same  year  was  sent  to  Alaska  to    Davies,  Emily  (Sarah  Emily  Davies)  (da'vis),  1830- 
report  upon  its  resources    His  auivey  of  the  Alas-      1921,  English  feminist,  founder  of  Girton  College, 

kan  coast  resulted  in  the  publication  by  the  gov-      "      '      '         "         '"" "    ' 

eminent  of  the  Coast  Pilot  of  Alaska  (1869  and 
later  editions)  From  1867  to  1887  he  had  charge 
of  the  Survey's  work  on  the  Pacific,  and  he  planned 
all  expeditions  Ho  measured  the  great  base  lines 
known  as  the  Davidson  quadrilaterals,  upon  which 
the  primary  triangulation  of  the  Pacific  coast 
states  is  based,  and  inaugurated  reconnaissance 
surveys  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  ranges 
In  1879  he  built  in  San  Krancisco  the  first  observa- 
tory on  the  Pacific  coast  He  headed  the  American 
expedition  to  Japan  m  1874  to  observe  the  transit 
of  Venus  and  that  to  New  Mexico  in  1882  for  the 
same  purpose,  he  also  made  observations  of  the  Stuari 
transit  of  Mercury  and  total  solur  eclipses  He 
published  catalogues  of  star  positions  and  made 


valuable  studies  on  meteors,  on  latitude  pairs,  and 


Cambridge  From  1862  to  1869  she  was  secretary 
of  a  committee  to  obtain  admission  of  women  to 
university  examinations  and  succeeded  (1865)  in 
obtaining  at  Cambridge  such  admissions  to  senior 
and  junior  local  examinations  In  1869  she  was 
instrumental  in  organizing  a  woman's  college  at 
Hitchm,  Hertford,  which  in  1873  was  transferred 
to  Cambridge  and  f>ecame  Girton  College  She 
was  honorary  secretary  of  the  college  (1869-1904) 
and  mistress  ( 1873-75)  From  1866  she  was  closely 
associated  with  the  English  woman-suffrage  move- 
ment and  was  ac  tiv  e  in  organizing  the  first  woman- 
luffrage  petition  presented  to  Parliament  by  John 
ituart  Mill  in  1866  She  urote  Thoughts  on  Some 
Questions  Relating  to  Women  (I860)  and  Higher 


poems,  appealed  in  19.17 

Da vila,  GU  Gonzalez  i»ee  GONZALEZ 

Danla,  Pedranas   nee  ARIAS  DE  AVILA,  PEDRO 


Education  of  Women  (1866)    See  Barbara  Stephens, 

,. Emily  Davies  and  Girton  College  (1927) 

on  the,  advantages  of  altitude  m  astronomical  oh-  Davies,  Henry  Walford-  see  DAVIES,  SIR  WALPOHD. 

servatiou     As  a  member  of  the  Irrigation  Corn-  Davies,  Hubert  Henry  (da'vts),  1876-1917,  English 

mission  of  California  ho  studied  irrigation  in  the  dramatist     He  was  a  journalist  in  San  Francisco 

Orient  and  Egypt     He  wrote  The  Discovery  of  San  After  his  return  to  England  in  1901,  he  wrote  sev- 

Francisco  Bay  (1907),  franca  Drake  on  the  North-  oral   delightful   comedies,   of  winch   Cousin   Kate 

west  Coast  (1908),  and  The  Tracks  and  landfalls  of  (190.5)  and  The  Mollusc  (1907)  were  popular  m  the 

Bering  and  Chinkof  (1901)  United  States  as  well  as  m  Lngland 

Davidson,  Jo,  1883-.  American  sculptor,   b    New  Davies,  John  (da'vlH),  15657-1618,  English  poet  of 

Yorkirity.  studied  at  the  Art  Students  League  and  Hereford,  a  wilting  master     The  Scourge  of  Folly 

the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,   Piiin      He  »  known       '" '  "  .     . 

especially  for  his  portrait  busts,  among  them  one 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  Ariatole  France  (Luxembourg, 
Pans),  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  and  Robert  M  La- 
Follette  (Capitol,  Washington,  D  C  ) 

Davidson,  John,   1857-1909,   British  poet     After 
teaching  in  Scotland  and  wilting  unsuccessfully, 


(1610'),  epigrams,  is  his  moat  famous  work,  but 
his  serious  poetry  is  in  the  moralizing  Mirurn  in 
Modum  (1602),  Microcosmus  (1603),  and  similar 
works 

Davies,  Sir  John  (da'vis),  1569-1626.  English  poet 
He  studied  law,  was  disbaired  and  icinstated,  and 
in  1603  was  appointed  solicitoi  geneial  for  Ii eland 

.._..     .    .-„    .  „     ._._    and  was  knighted  by  James  I     His  principal  work 

with  poverty  and  illness,  he  wrote  Fleet  Street  EC-  is  Nosce  Teipsum  (1699),  a  philosophical  poem 
logues  (1893,  Ser  2, 1896).  Ballads  and  S<mgs  (1894),  Otheis  include  Orchestra,  or,  A  Poeme  on  Dauncing 
New  Ballads  (1897),  literary  diarnas,  and  novels  " " 


he  went  to  London     There,  during  his  struggle- 
ote  Fleet  Street  EC 


,  , 

His  work  won  recognition,  but  little  money  He 
committed  suicide  in  1909 

Davidson,  Randall  Thomas,  1st  Baron,  1848-1930, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1903-28)  He  edited 
Five  Lambeth  Conferences,  /A'67,  1878,  1888,  1897, 
and  1908  (1920)  As  archbishop,  he  used  his  in- 
fluence toward  extending  Christian  unity  See 
biography  by  G  K  A  Bell  (2  vols  .  1936) 

Davidson,  Thomas,  1840-1900,  American  scholar 
and  philosopher,  b  Scotland,  grad  Univ  of  Aber- 
deen, 1860  In  1866  he  came  to  Canada  and  then 
to  the  United  States  On  a  visit  to  London  in  1883 
he  founded  the  Fellowship  of  the  New  Life,  out  of 
which  the  Fabian  Societ>  developed,  and  later  es- 
tablished a  summer  school  at  Ins  home  in  the  Ad- 
irondacks  as  well  as  lee  ture  c  lasses  for  workers  in 
New  York  city  He  acted  as  tutor,  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  Europe,  and  wrote  several  books  on 
philosophy  and  education,  including  The  Philosoph- 
ical Si/stem  of  Antonio  Rosmini-Serbati  (1882). 
Aristotle  and  Ancient  Edwational  Ideals  (1892), 
and  History  of  Education  (1900)  See  Memorials 
of  Thomas  Datidson  (ed  by  W  A  Knight,  1907), 
William  James,  Memories  and  Studies  (1911) 


,      , 

(1596)  and  Hymns  to  Astraea  (1599),  aciostics  on 
the  name  Elizabeth  Regina 

Davies,  Joseph  Edward  (da'vea),  1876-,  American 
diplomat,  b  Watertown,  Wis  ,  grad  Univ  of  Wis- 
consin (B  A  ,  1898,  LL  B  ,  1901)  Cluuiman  (1915- 
16)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  he  acted 
(1919)  as  Wilson's  economic  adviser  at  the  Pans 
Peace  ( Conference  He  served  as  ambassador  to  the 
USSR  (1937-38),  ambassador  to  Belgium  (1938- 
40),  and  special  assistant  (1940)  to  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull  He  was  (1942-46)  chairman 
of  the  President's  War  Relief  Control  Board.  In 
1945  he  attended  the  Potsdam  Conference  His 
book,  Mission  to  Moscow  (1945),  gives  a  glowing 
pu  ture  of  the  USSR 

Davies,  Sir  Louis  Henry  (da'vis),  1845-1921,  Ca- 
nadian junst,  b  Charlottetown,  PEI,  studied 
law  in  England  After  serving  (1876  79)  as  prime 
mmihtei  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  he  was  elected 
(1882)  as  a  Liberal  to  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons,  in  Laurier's  administration  he  was 
minister  of  maime  and  fisheries  (1896-1901)  Ap- 
pointed (1901)  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada,  Davies  became  chief  justice  in  1918  He 
was  knighted  in  1897 


Davidson,  town  (pop   1,660),  W. central  N  C  ,  N  of    Davies,  Samuel  (dfi/v6s),  1723-61,  American  Pres- 


Charlotte  The  town  has  cotton  and  lumber  mills 
It  is  the  seat  of  Davidson  College  (PrcHbyteiian, 
for  men,  1837) 

Davie,  William  Richardson,  1766-1820,  Ameiican 
Revolutionary  soldier  and  statesman,  b  Egremont, 
Cumberland,  England,  grad  College  of  New  Jersey 
(now  Princeton),  1776  In  the  American  Revolu- 


bytei  mn  clergyman,  b  New  Castle  co ,  Del.,  at- 
tended Samuel  Blair's  school  at  Fagg's  Manor,  Pa 
In  1748  he  went  to  Hanovei  co  ,  Va  There  he  was 
soon  the  center  of  a  levival  which  became  part  of 
the  movement  known  as  the  GREAT  AWAKRNINU 
He  went  with  Gilbert  TINNENT  to  England  and 
Scotland  in  1753  to  raise  funds  for  the  support  of 


tion  ho  served  under  Casimir  Pulaski  and  later  took     the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Pi  nice  ton  Univ.) 
an  active  part  m  the  Caiolina  campaign,  becoming     and  was  its  president  from  1759  to  1761 
Gen     Nathanael    Greene's    commissary    general     Davies,  Sir  Watford  (Henry  Walford  Davies) 


After  the  war  he  practiced  law  in  Halifax,  N  C  , 
served  m  the  state  legislature  (1786-98),  and  drew 
up  the  act  for  establishment  of  the  Univ  of  North 
Carolina  (1789)  Davie  was  governor  of  North 
Carolina  (1798-99)  and  one  of  the  peace  commis- 
sioners John  Adams  sent  (1799)  to  France  after 
the  XYZ  Affair 
Dunes,  Arthur  Bowen  (dft'ves),  1862-1928,  Arner- 


vfe),  1869-1941,  English  organist,  choirmaster,  and 
composer,  studied  (1890-94)  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Musu  As  a  boy  he  sang  in  the  choir  of  St 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  where  he  was  assistant 
organist  (1886-90)  to  his  teacher,  Sir  Walter  Par- 
ratt  He  served  Temple  Church,  London,  as  or- 
ganist and  choirmaster  (1898-1923),  was  director 
of  music  for  the  Royal  Air  Force  (1918-19),  and 


was  professor  of  music  (1910-26)  at  the  University 
College  of  Wales  m  Aberystwyth,  He  became 
known  as  a  composer  with  the  performance  of  his 
cantata  Everyman  at  the  Leeds  Festival  in  1904 
He  wrote  church  music  in  a  conservative  style, 
cantatas,  including  Fine,  Sayings  of  Jesus  (Worces- 
ter Festival,  1911),  orchestral  music;  and  songs 
His  influence  on  English  church  music  was  great 
He  edited  several  songbooks  and  hymnals  and 
wrote  Music  and  Worship  (with  Harvey  Grace, 
1935)  and  The  Pursuit  of  Music  (1936)  Knighted 
in  1922,  m  1934  he  succeeded  Elgar  as  Master  of 
the  King's  Musick 

Davies.  William  Henry  (da'vfe),  1871-1940,  English 
poet,  b.  Wales  Leaving  school  early,  Davies  lived 
lor  some  years  as  a  peddler  and  a  beggar  in  Amer- 
ica and  England  His  first  attempt  at  poetry,  Th< 
Soul's  Destroyer  (1905),  printed  at  his  own  expense, 
won  the  favorable  attention  of  G.  B  Shaw  There- 
after Davies's  success  was  assuied  The  Autobiog- 
raphy of  a  Super-Tramp  (1908)  describes  his  vaga- 
bond life  Davies  was  a  prolific  poet,  his  favoiite 
themes  were  natuie  and  the  trials  of  the  poor  At 
his  best  he  has  boon  compared  with  Blake  and 
Wordsworth  Of  his  individual  poems,  "Days  AN? 
Too  Short,"  "Tioasures,"  "Sheep,"  and  "Leisuie" 
have  proved  very  popular  Collections  of  Dawcb's 
poom»  weie  published  in  1916,  1923,  1928,  and 
1935,  Songs  of  Joy  and  Others,  a  selection  of  favoi  ito 
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Da  Vinci,  Leonardo  see  LEONARDO  DA  Vmci 
Davis,  Alexander  Jackson,  1803-92,  Amencan  archi- 
tect, b  Now  Yoik  city  He  was  the  partner  of 
Ithiel  Town  of  Now  Haven,  with  whom  he  designed 
many  important  buildings,  including  the  New  York 
Customs  House'  (1832),  now  the  Subtieasury,  the 
Patent  Office  at  Washington,  D  C  (1832) ,  and  the 
state  capitols  of  Indiana  (1832-35),  Noith  Carolina 
(1831,  m  association  with  David  Paton),  Illinois 
(1837),  and  Ohio  (1839)  The  most  prolific  prac- 
titioner of  his  time,  Davis  was  notably  successful 
m  his  Greek  revival  stvle,  he  also  anticipated,  in  i 
New  York  shop  front  designed  in  1835,  the  archi- 
tectural use  of  iron  He  was  a  founder  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  m  1837  See  R 
H  Newton,  Town  and  Davis,  Architects  (1942) 
Davis,  Andrew  Jackson,  1826  1910,  American  spirit- 
ualist A  predec  essor  of  the  wave  of  spiritualism  in 
the  19th  cent  ,  he  did  much  to  establish  the  terms 
and  pi  me  iples  of  the  movement  b>  his  many  work^, 
on  "Hanncmidl  philosophv  "  Ho  is  s.ud  to  have 
perfoirnecl  astonishing  intellectual  feats  when  in  H 
state  of  tram  e 

Davis,  Arthur  Powell,  1861-193 i,  Amencan  mil 
ongmeei,  b  Deeatui,  III,  grad  Columbian  Univ  , 
now  Geoige  Washington  Univ  (B  S  .  1888)  11(> 
was  topogiapher  with  the  US  Geological  Suivej 
(1884-94),  wats  hydiographer  for  the  government 
(1895-1901),  and  seivod  with  the  Reclamation 
Service  as  chief  engmoei  (1900-14)  and  as  duoctoi 
(1 914-2  i)  He  seived  on  many  impoitant  imga- 
tion  and  water-supply  piojocts — in  Tuikistan,  in 
Panama,  and  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  aiea — and 
wrote  Hrveial  books  on  hydrographic  subjects 
Davis,  Benjamin  Oliver,  1877-,  American  geneial, 
b  Washington,  DC  After  study  (1897-98)  at 
Howard  Univ  ,  Davis  became  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Spamsh-Amoiican  Wai,  enlisted  (1899)  in  the  reg- 
ular at  my  as  a  private,  and  rose  through  years  of 
service  to  become  (1940)  the  fust  Negio  general  in 
the  U  S  array  He  letired  briefly  from  the  army  in 
1941  but  returned  to  duty  as  inspector  general 
(1945-48) 

Davis,  Charles  Harold,  1856-1933,  American  land- 
scape painter,  b  Amosbury,  Mass  ,  studied  m  Bos- 
ton and  Pans  Among  his  paintings  arc  Evetuiiff 
and  August  (both  Metropolitan  Mus ) ,  Twilight 
(Art  Intit ,  Chicago) ,  The  Brook  (Pa  Acad  of  the 
Fine  Arts) ,  Deepening  Shadows  (Corcoran  Gall  ) , 
Landscape  (Mus  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston),  and  Lat< 
Afternoon  (Union  League  Club,  New  York)  Othei 
works  are  in  the  St  Louis,  Syracuse,  Minneapolis, 
and  Worcester  ait  galleries  and  in  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design,  Providence  He  became 
a  member  of  the  National  Academy  in  1906 
Davis,  Charles  Henry,  1807-77,  American  naval 
officer  and  scientist,  b  Boston  Educated  at  Hai- 
vard,  he  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  1823 
Davis  directed  operations  of  the  Coast  Survesr  for 
a  time  along  the  New  England  coast  He  estab- 
lished the  American  JSphemens  and  Nautical  Al- 
manac in  1849  and  published  several  hydrographic 
studies  While  commanding  the  St  Maru's  in  the 
Pacific,  Davis,  on  his  own  responsibility,  rescued 
(1857)  the  American  filibuster  William  WAI.K.KH, 
besieged  in  Rivaa,  Nicaragua.  In  the  Civil  War  he 
was  fleet  captain  and  chiefof  staff  to  S  F  Du  Pont 
m  the  successful  expedition  (Nov ,  1861)  against 
Port  Royal,  8.C.  On  May  9,  1862,  he  replaced  A 
H,  Foote  m  command  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
flotilla  of  gunboats  Tho  next  day  he  repulsed  the 
attack  of  a  Confederate  fleet  near  Fort  Pillow,  and 
on  June  6  he  annihilated  the  Confederate  fleet  lie- 
fore  Memphis,  taking  the  city  the  same  clay.  He 
then  joined  Farragut  m  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
take  Vickwburg.  Davis  was  chief  (1862-65)  of  the 
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Bureau  of  Navigation  and  superintendent  (1865- 
67,  1874-77)  of  the  Naval  Observatory.  For  his 
victories  at  Fort  Pillow  and  Memphis  he  was  pro- 
moted rear  admiral  in  Feb  ,  1863  See  biography 
by  his  son  Charles  H  Davis  (1809) 
Davit,  Charles  Henry,  1845-1921,  American  naval 
officer,  b  Cambridge,  Mass ,  grad  Annapolis, 
1864,  son  of  Charles  Henry  Davis  (1807-77).  He 
',  rose  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  by  1904  He  led 
expeditions  to  determine  exact  longitude  telegraph- 
ically by  use  of  submarine  cable  and  wrote  reports 
published  in  throe  volumes  (1880-85). 
Davis,  David,  1815-86,  American  jurist,  b  Cecil  co  , 
Md  ,  grad  Kenyon  College,  1832,  and  Yale  Law 
School,  1835;  cousin  of  Henry  Winter  Davis  In 
1836  he  settled  as  a  lawyer  m  Bloom  in  gton,  111 ,  his 
home  thereafter  From  1848  to  1862  Davis  pre- 
sided over  the  eighth  judicial  circuit  in  Illinois,  fa- 
mous because  Abraham  Lincoln  practiced  in  its 
courts  An  intimate  of  Lincoln  (the  corpulent 
Dnvos  and  the  tall,  spare  Lincoln  often  bunked  to- 
gether in  traveling  the  circuit),  he  successfully 
managed  hw  friend's  campaign  to  secure  the  lie- 
publican  nomination  for  the  presidency  at  Chicago 
in  1860  Davis  and  Leonard  Swett,  another  lawyer 
from  the  eighth  circuit  active  in  Lincoln's  cause, 
made  several  political  deals  without  Lincoln's 
knowledge  (notably  one  with  Simon  Cameron  of 
Pennsylvania)  which  their  man  was  reluctantly 
forced  to  accept  Lincoln  appointed  (1862)  Davis 
himself  to  the  U  8  Supreme  Court  Not  especially 
learned  in  the  law,  he  nevertheless  wrote  one  of  the 
mobt  important  opinions  in  the  history  of  the  court 
in  Ex  parte  MMigan  (1866)  The  decision,  de- 
nouncing arbitrary  military  power,  became  famous 
as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  c  ivil  liberty  in  the  United 
States  Davis,  who  did  not  allow  his  judicial  posi- 
tion to  interfere  with  his  politic  al  ambitions,  was 
nominated  for  President  bv  the  Labor  Reform 
Convention  at  Columbiw,  Oiuo,  in  1872,  but  with- 
drew when  he  failed  to  win  the  nomination  of  the 
LIBERAL  REPUBLIC  AN  PAHTV  an  well  In  1877  he 
resigned  from  the  court  to  Income  U  S  Senator 
from  Illinois  ( 1877-8  4),  thereby  winning  the  abuse 
of  pieviously  friendly  Democrats,  who  had  ex- 
pec  ted  him  to  serve  (and  decide  for  Samuel  J 
Tilden)  on  the  electoral  commission  of  1877  A  man 
of  groat  wealth,  accumulated  in  real  estate,  ho 
gradually  came  around  to  be  a  consistent  supporter 
of  the  Republic  an  nd  in  initiations 

Davis,  Dwight  Filley,  1879-1945,  American  sports- 
man and  public  official,  b  St  Louis,  grftd  Har- 
vard, 1000,  and  Washington  Univ  law  school  An 
outstanding  tennis  player,  Davis  donated  in  1900 
a  cup  as  an  international  tennis  trophy,  this  dona- 
tion brought  about  the  annual  Davis  Cup  matches 
He  held  several  public  offices  in  St  Louis,  and  after 
service  (1917-18)  in  the  First  World  War,  he  was 
duector  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  (1921-23), 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  (1923-25),  and  Secre- 
tary of  Wat  (1925  29)  He  succeeded  Henry  L 
Stimson  as  governor  general  (1929-32)  of  the 
Philippines  In  the  Second  World  War,  Davis  was 
(June  Nov  ,  1942)  director  of  the  Army  Specialist 
Corps 

Davis,  Elmer  (Elmer  Holmes  Davis),  1890-,  Ameri- 
can author,  radio  commentator,  director  (1942-45) 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information,  b  Aurora,  Ind  , 
grad  Frankhn  College  (B  A  ,  1910,  M  A  ,  1911) 
A  Rhodes  scholar  (1912-14)  at  Oxford,  he  was  for 
10  \ears  (1914-24)  on  tho  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  later  became  a  popular  radio  news 
analyst  When  he  was  head  of  the  OWI  his  delay 
in  releasing  foreign  news  caused  controversy  and 
criticism  His  work  includes  Huttory  of  the  New 
York  Times  (1921),  several  novels,  short  stories, 
and  two  volumes  of  essays — Show  Window  (1927) 
and  Vot  to  Mention  the  War  (1940) 

Davis,  George  Breckenndge.  1847-1914,  American 
army  offic-er  and  jurist,  b  ware.  Mass  ,  grad  West 
Point,  1871  His  early  militan  servu  e  was  divided 
between  duty  on  the  Western  frontier  and  teaching 
at  West  Point  Ho  wrote  Outline*  of  International 
Law  (1887)  Davis  joined  the  judge  advocate 
general's  department  in  1888  and  in  1891  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Columbian  Univ  (now  George 
Washington  Univ  )  law  school  He  bw  ame  judge 
advocate  general  in  1901  He  edited  Tht  War  of 
the  Rebellion  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  Armies  (see  bibliography  of  OWL 
WAR)  In  1896  he  returned  to  West  Point  and 
taught  law  and  history  until  1901  He  was  an 
American  delegate  (1907)  to  the  Second  Hague 
Conference  Other  books  include  The  Elements  of 
Law  (1897)  and  A  Treatise  on  the  Hfilitary  Law  of 
the  United  States  (1898).  He  retired  as  major 
general  m  1911 

Davis,  Henry  Gassaway,  1823-1916,  American  in- 
dustrialist and  public  official,  b  Woodstock,  Md 
Employed  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  RR  after  1842 
as  a  brakeman  and  conductor,  Davis  left  the  rail- 
road (1858)  to  develop  timber  and  coal  interests  m 
West  Virginia  His  speculations  brought  him  great 
wealth,  and  he  later  projected  and  organised  the 
West  Virgima  Central  and  Pittsburgh  RR  (1880) 
and  the  Coal  and  Coke  RR  (1893)  He  became 
president  of  the  Davis  Coal  and  Coke  Company 
and  several  other  corporations  Davis  was  (1865, 
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1868-71)  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  and 
served  (1871-83)  m  the  U  S  Senate.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  first  two  Pan  American  Cougrefwes 
(1889-90,  1901-2),  and  in  1904  he  was  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Vice  President  on  the  unsuccess- 
ful ticket  headed  by  Alton  B  Parker  He  helped 
found  (1903)  Davis  and  Elkms  College  See 
biography  by  C  M  Pepper  (1920) 
Davis,  Henry  Winter,  1817-65,  American  political 
leader,  b  Annapolis,  Md  ,  grad  Konyon  College, 
1837  After  practicing  law  in  Virginia,  he  moved 
(1849)  to  Baltimore  He  was  elected  (1864)  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  Know-Nothing 
ticket  and  was  twice  reelected  (1850,  1868)  with 
the  aid  of  the  Republican  party  He  tried  to  remain 
neutral  on  tho  slavery  issue,  but  in  1860  cast  the 
vote  for  a  Republican  as  speaker  which  enabled 
the  Republicans  to  organize  the  House  His  action 
was  censured  by  the  Maryland  legislature,  and  he 
was  not  reelected  Davis  became  tho  leader  of  the 
anti-secession  forces  in  Maryland  in  opposition  to 
Governor  Hicks  whose  sympathies  were  Southern 
Again  (1863-65)  in  Congress,  he  bitterly  attacked 
Lincoln's  gradual  assumption  of  extraconstitutional 
powers  and  opposed  his  Reconstruction  program 
Davis  substituted  for  Lincoln's  measures  a  much 
more  thorough  and  radical  plan  of  his  own  and 
succeeded  in  forcing  it  through  both  House  and 
Senate,  only  to  see  it  killed  by  Lincoln's  pocket 
veto  (1864)  Davis  made  an  angry  attack  on  the 
President's  plan  and  actions  When  Davis  was 
defeated,  Thaddeus  STEVENS  took  up  the  fight  on 
the  Reconstruction  issue  Davis  was  a  magnetic 
speaker,  and  at  his  death  was,  as  a  private  citizen, 
practically  dictating  the  actions  of  the  radical  Re- 
publicans m  Congress  See  biography  by  B  C 
Sterner  (1916) 

Davis,  James  John,  1873-1947,  American  public  of- 
ficial, b  Wales  After  migrating  (1881)  to  the 
United  States,  ho  took  odd  jobs  to  aid  the  family 
income  He  worked  as  a  puddler  in  ironworks  in 
Pennsylvania  and,  removing  to  Elwood,  Ind  ,  be- 
came active  in  local  politics  and  labor  ac  tivities 
After  1907  he  became  well  known  as  director  gen- 
eral of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  He  was  ap- 
pointed (1921)  Secretary  of  Labor  by  President 
Warren  G  Harding,  remained  at  that  post  until 
15)30,  and  served  (1930  -45)  in  the  U  S  Senate  See 
his  autobiography,  The  Iron  Puddler  (1922) 
Davis,  Jefferson,  1808-89,  American  statesman, 
President  of  the  Southern  CONJEDKRACY  (1801-65), 
b  Fairview,  near  Elkton,  Kv  His  birthday  was 
June  3  His  parents  moved  to  Mississippi  when 
he  was  a  bo\  He  was  given  a  classical  education 
at  Transylvania  Univ  ,  but  was  appointed  to  W«»st 
Point,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1828  For  the 
next  seven  years  he  was  m  various  army  posts  in 
the  Old  Northwest  and  took  part  (1832)  m  tho 
Black  Hawk  War  He  married  the  daughter  of 
Zachary  TAYLOR  but  she  diod  three  months  later 
Davis  spent  the  next  10  \oars  in  the  comparative 
quiet  of  a  Mississippi  planter's  life  In  1845  he 
married  Vanna  Howell  Elected  (1845)  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  resigned  m  June, 
1846,  to  command  a  Missipsippi  regiment  in  the 
Mexican  War  Under  Zachary  Tavlor  ho  distin- 
guished himself  both  at  the  siege  of  Monterrey  and 
at  Buena  Vista  Davis  was  appointed  (1847)  U  S 
Senator  from  Mississippi  to  fill  an  unexpired  term, 
but  resigned  in  1851  to  run  for  governor  of  Missis- 
sippi against  his  senatorial  colleague,  Henry  S 
FOOTE,  who  was  a  Unionist  Davis  was  a  strong 
champion  of  Southern  rights  and  argued  for  the 
expansion  of  slave  territory  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  South  to  counterbalance  the  power  of 
the  North  He  lost  the  election  by  less  than  1 ,000 
votes  and  retired  to  his  plantation  until  appointed 
(1853)  Secretary  of  War  by  Franklin  Pterce 
Throughout  the  administration,  he  used  his  power 
to  oppose  the  views  of  his  Northern  Democratic 
colleague,  Secretary  of  State  William  L  Marcv 
Davis  favored  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  and  opposed 
concessions  to  Spam  in  the  BLACK  WARRIOR  and 
OBTEND  MANIFESTO  difficulties,  and  ho  also  pro- 
moted a  southern  route  for  a  transcontinental  rail- 
road, therefore  favoring  the  GADSDEN  PURC  HAHK 
He  reentered  (1857)  the  Senate  and  remained  there 
until  the  Civil  War  was  threatening,  then  with- 
drew (Jan  ,  1861)  because  Mississippi  had  seceded 
Ho  was  immediately  appointed  major  general  of 
the  Mississippi  militia,  and  shortly  afterward  ho 
was,  as  compromise  candidate,  chosen  president 
of  tho  Confederate  provisional  government  estab- 
lished by  the  convention  at  Montgomery,  Ala  , 
and  inaugurated  in  Feb  ,  1861  Elected  regular 
President  of  the  Confederate  States,  he  was  in- 
augurated at  Richmond,  Va ,  m  Feb  ,  1862  As 
the  Civil  War  progressed,  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment required  increasing  centralisation,  and  Davis 
assumed  more  and  more  power  He  closely  man- 
aged the  army  and  was  involved  m  disagreements 
with  the  Confederate  generals,  arguments  as  to  his 
policies  raged  long  after  the  Confederacy  was  dead 
His  strong  centra)  rule  conflicted  with  the  states' 
rights  policy  for  which  the  Southern  states  had 
seceded,  and  many  of  the  Southern  leaders  com- 
bined into  an  anti-Davis  party,  charging  tho  Presi- 
dent with  haying  assumed  too  arbitrary  a  role 
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Lee  surrendered  without  Davis's  approval.  After 
the  tort  Confederate  cabinet  meeting  was  held 
(April,  1865)  at  Charlotte,  N  C  ,  Davis  was  cap- 
tured at  Irwmville,  Ga  He  was  confined  in  For- 
tress Monroe  for  two  years  and  was  released  (May, 
1867)  on  bail  The  Federal  government  proceeded 
no  further  in  his  prosecution  Davis  lived  22  years 
after  his  release  and  wrote  an  apologia.  The  Rue 
and  Fall  of  the  Confederacy  (1881)  He  was  buried 
at  New  Orleans,  but  his  bodv  was  moved  (1893)  to 
Richmond.  Va  See  biographies  by  W  E  Dodd 
(1907),  H  J  Eckenrode  (1923),  Allen  Tate  (1929), 
and  Robert  McElroy  (1937) ,  B  J  Hendrick,  States- 
men of  the  Lost  Cause  (1939),  Eombert  W  Patrick, 
Jefferson  Dans  and  Hut  Cabinet  (1944) 
Davit  or  Davys,  John,  c.1660-1605,  British  naviga- 
tor He  made  his  first  voyage  in  search  of  the 
NORTHWEST  PASSAGE  in  1685,  continuing  the  work 
of  Martin  KKOBIHHER  On  this  voyage  he  discover- 
ed Cumberland  Sound  of  Baffin  Island  and  made 
explorations  that  prepared  the  way  for  his  later 
voyages  m  1586  and  1587  On  the  third  he  sailed 
through  Davis  Strait  into  Baffin  Bay  and  roasted 
down  Baffin  Island  and  across  the  east  end  of  Hud- 
son Strait  to  disc  over  and  name  Cape  Cludlev  on  N 
Labrador  He  clarified  much  of  the  geography  of 
that  arctic  region  In  1591  Davis  sailed  8  for  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  in  1592  he  discovered  the 
Falkland  Islands  He  later  made  voyages  to  the 
East  Indies  and  lost  his  life  in  a  fight  with  Japanese 
pirates  A  type  of  quadrant  he  invented  was  used 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  he  wrote  a  manual, 
The  Seaman's  Semi*  (1599)  See  Sir  Albert  Mark- 
ham,  ed  ,  The  Voyages  and  Works  of  John  Dam* 
(1880),  biograph}  by  Sir  Clements  Markham 
(1889) 

Davis,  John  William,  1873-,  American  lawyer  and 
public  official,  b  Clarksburg,  W  Va  ,  grad  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  Univ  (B  A  ,  1892,  LL  B  ,  1895) 
Admitted  (1895)  to  the  bar,  he  taught  (1896-97)  at 
Washington  and  Lee  Univ  and  later  practiced 
(1897-1913)  in  Clarksburg  He  served  as  Con- 
gressman (1911-13),  US  Sohc  itor  General  (1913- 
18),  and  ambassador  to  Great  Britain  (1918-21) 
After  1921  he  practiced  law  in  New  York  utv  He 
was  nominated  for  President  in  1924  on  the  103d 
ballot,  when,  after  a  two- week  deadlock  at  the 
Democratic  convention,  the  forces  of  Alfred  E 
Smith  and  James  McAdoo  agreed  to  compromise 
on  a  third  candidate  Hampered  by  his  logul  affili- 
ation with  large  corpoiations,  Davis  won  only  136 
electoral  votes  and  8,386,500  popular  votes,  even 
though  he  <  arned  the  South  Hib  bpee<  lies  are  col- 
lected in  Treaty-making  Po\tx>r  in  the  United  States 
(1920)  and  Party  (Jovernment  in  the  United  States 
(1929)  See  biograph*  by  T  A  Huntlev  (1924) 
Davis,  Nathan  Smith,  1817-1904,  Ameiioan  physi- 
cian, b  Greene,  N  Y  ,  grad  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Fan  field,  NY,  1837  He  taught 
(1849-59)  at  Rush  Medical  College,  was  a  founder 
and  faculty  member  of  Chicago  Medical  College 
(1859,  latei  a  part  of  Northwestern  Univ  ),  and  was 
a  founder  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
Davis,  Norman  Hezekiah,  1878-1944,  American 
hanker  and  diplomat,  b  Bedford  co  ,  Tenn  After 
study  (1897-1900)  at  Vanderbilt  and  Stanford 
universities,  he  was  successful  in  Cuban  sugar 
business  and  emerged  as  a  banker  In  the  First 
World  War  he  became  U  S  finance  commissioner 
in  Europe  and  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Economic 
Council,  then  was  financial  ndviBei  to  Piesident 
WiLon  at  the  Pans  Peace  Conference  After  serv- 
ing as  Assistant  Secietary  of  Treasury  (1919-20) 
and  as  Underseci  etary  of  State  (1920-21)  under 
Wilson,  he  was  chief  of  the  American  delegation  to 
the  disarmament  confeience  in  Geneva  President 
Roosevelt  elevated  (1933)  him  to  the  rank  of  am- 
bassador at  large  and  appointed  (1938)  him  chair- 
man of  the  American  Rod  Cioss 
Davis,  Paulina  (Kellogg)  Wright,  1813-76,  American 
lecturer  and  editor,  b  Bloomfield,  N  Y  She  was 
active  m  the  eaily  antwlavery  and  woman's  rights 
movements  She  married,  first,  Francis  Wright  of 
Utica,  N  Y  ,  and,  second,  Thomas  Davis,  member 
of  Congress  from  Rhode  Island  She  lectured  to 
women  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  using  French 
anatomical  models  In  Washington,  DC,  she 
founded  (1853)  Una,  the  first  woman-suffrage 
periodical 

Davis,  Rebecca  Harding,  1831-1910,  American  nov- 
elist, b  Washington.  Pa  Hci  realistic  stories  were 
first  published  (1861)  by  James  Russell  Lowell  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  anil  Margaret  Howth  (1862), 
a  talc  of  life  in  a  mill  town,  was  the  first  of  her  sev- 
eral novels  dealing  with  the  effects  of  social  prob- 
lems on  individuals  Richard  Harding  Davis  was 
one  of  her  sons  See  her  autobiographical  Bits  of 
Gossip  (1904) 

Davis,  Richard  Harding,  1804-1916,  American  nov- 
elist, playwnght,  and  journalist,  most  famous  war 
correspondent  of  his  day,  b  Philadelphia,  son  of 
Rebecca  Harding  Davis  He  attended  Lelugh  and 
Johns  Hopkins  universities.  He  became  a  reportei 
at  22  in  Philadelphia  and  later  was  on  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun  Publication  of  "Gallegher"  in 
Scnbner's  in  1890  made  him  famous  as  a  shoi  t-story 
writer  A  handsome,  dashing,  and  generous  man, 
ho  became  a  world  traveler  and  reporter,  a  pei  son- 
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ally  adventurous  war  correspondent  who  covered 
all  the  wars  of  his  day — Greco-Turkish,  Spanish- 
American,  Boer,  Russo-Japanese,  and  the  German 
invasion  of  Belgium  Davis's  romances  (mostly 
long  short  stories)  include  Soldiers  of  Fortune  (1897), 
wiitton  about  his  trip  to  Venezuela,  In  the  Fog 
(1901),  Ransom's  Folly  (1902),  and  The  Bar  Sin- 
ister (1903)  Among  his  most  populai  plays  were 
The  Dictator  (1904)  and  Miss  Civilization  (1905) 
See  his  Adventures  and  Letters  (ed  by  his  brother, 
C  B  Davis,  1917),  bibliography  by  H  C  Qumby 
(1924),  biographies  by  F  D  Downey  (1933)  and 
(for  juveniles)  L  S  Miner  (1940) 
Davis,  Robert  Hobart  (Bob  Davis),  1869-1942, 
American  editor  and  columnist,  b  Brownsville, 
Nebr  ,  educated  in  the  public  schools  After  work- 
ing on  papers  m  the  East  and  West,  he  became 
managing  editor  of  the  New  \ork  News  m  1904 
Joining  the  staff  of  the  Frank  A  Munsey  Company, 
he  started  as  well  as  edited  the  All-Story  Magazine, 
and  during  his  22  years'  association  with  Munsey 
magazines,  he  discovered  many  young  unknown 
authors,  including  0  Henry  Among  his  woi  ks  are 
Bob  Datis  Recalls  (1927),  The  Caliph  of  Bagdad 
(with  A  B  Maurice,  1931),  a  biography  of  O 
Henry,  and  Tree  Toad  the  Autobiography  of  a  Small 
Boy  (1935)  His  column,  "Bob  Davis  Reveals," 
became  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun 

Davis,  Stuart,  1894-,  American  painter,  illustrator, 
and  lithographer,  b  Philadelphia,  studied  with 
Henri  At  19  he  exhibited  m  the  famous  Aimory 
Show  of  1913  (see  AMERICAN  ART)  His  paintings 
are  consistently  abstiact  and  have  enjoyed  wide 
popularity  owing  perhaps  to  their  vigorous  and 
expressive  qualities,  meticulous  execution,  and  live- 
ly color  His  murals  in  Rockefeller  Center  and  the 
WNYC  broadcasting  station,  New  York,  and  at 
Indiana  Umv  are  well  known,  and  his  smaller 
works  are  in  galleries  throughout  the  United  States 
Davis,  William  Morris,  1850-1934,  American  geog- 
rapher, b  Philadelphia,  grad  Harvard  (B  S  ,  1869, 
ME  ,  1870)  He  taught  at  Harvard  from  1878 
until  his  retirement  as  professor  emeritus  in  1912 
From  1930  until  his  death  ho  was  professor  of 
physiographic  geology  at  tho  California  Institute 
of  Technology.  His  investigations  carried  him  to 
South  America,  central  Asia,  Australia,  Africa, 
and  all  parts  of  North  America  He  was  an  emi- 
nent authority  on  land  forms  and  did  mu<  h  to 
advance  the  science  of  physiography  Most  of  his 
important  work  is  in  geographical  journal*  to 
which  he  was  a  prolific  <  ontributor  Geographical 
Essays  (1909)  is  a  collection  b>  D  W  Johnson  of 
some  of  these  articles  His  books  include  Physical 
Geography  (1898),  the  Handbook  of  Travel  (1917) 
of  the  Harvard  Traveller's  Club,  which  he  founded, 
The  Lesser  Antilles  (1926),  and  The  Coral  Reef 
Problem  (1928) 

Davis.  1  City  (1940  pop  1,672,  1946  special  census 
pop  2,421),  cential  Calif  ,  W  of  Sacramento  m  the 
fertile  Sacramento  valley,  me  1917  A  bianch  of 
the  l/niv  of  Cahfoima  College  of  Agucultuic  is 
here  2  Town  (pop  1,698) ,  S  Okla  ,  on  the  Washita 
nver  and  in  the  foothills  of  the  Arbuckle  Mts  , 
settled  1889  3  Coal  town  (pop  1,454),  N  W  Va  , 
me  1889  Its  altitude  is  3,101  ft  ,  the  highest  of 
any  community  in  the  state 

Davis,  Mount,  peak,  3,213  ft  high,  SW  Pa ,  m  the 
Alleghemes  neai  the  Md  border,  highest  point  in 
Pennsylvania 

Dans  and  Elkins  College  see  ELKINS,  W  Va 
Davis  Mountains,  W  Texas,  mostly  m  Jeff  Davis 
co ,  SE  of  El  Paso  They  rise  to  8,382  ft  in  Mt 
Livermore,  also  called  Baldy  Peak  and  Old  Baldy 
Bate  rocky  summits,  forest-crowned  mountains, 
great  springs,  and  deep  canyons  attract  summer 
visitors  There  are  two  state  parks 
Davison,  city  (pop  1,397),  S  Mich  ,  E  of  Flint,  in  a 
fairn  area,  settled  1836,  me  as  a  village  1889,  as  a 
city  1939  Rosemoor  Park  has  a  race  track 
Davisson,  Clinton  Joseph,  1881-,  Amencan  phyw- 
cist,  b  Bloommgton,  111  He  became  a  member  of 
the  technical  staff  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories m  1925  Ho  worked  on  thcrmionics,  magnet- 
ism, and  electron  diffraction  His  demonstrations 
with  L  II  Germer  in  1927  confirmed  Louis  de 
Broglie's  theory  of  the  wave  natuie  of  moving 
electrons  by  means  of  diffraction  by  crystals  For 
this  he  shared  with  G  P  THOMSON  the  1937  Nobel 
Puze  in  Physics 

Davis  Strait,  between  Greenland  and  Baffin  Island, 
connecting  the  Atlantic  Oc  can  and  Baffin  Sea  It 
is  c.200  mi  wide  at  the  narrowest  point  John 
DAVIS  sailed  through  it  in  1787 
Davit,  Gerard,  see  DAVID,  GERARD 
Davitt,  Michael  (cla'vrt),  1846-1906,  Irish  re\olu- 
tiomst  and  labor  agitator  He  joined  the  FENIAN 
MOVEMENT  in  1866  and  was  nnprisoncd  for  his  revo- 
lutionary activities  in  1870  On  his  release  in  1877 
he  rejoined  the  Irish  movement  and,  m  1879, 
helped  C  S  FARNELL  organize  the  Land  League 
In  1890  he  broke  with  Parnell,  but  he  attempted  to 
reconcile  the  Parnell  and  antt-Pornoll  factions  m 
1898,  when  with  William  O'Brien  he  established 
the  United  Irish  League 

Davos  (dftvos'),  town  (resident  pop  9,259),  Gmons 
canton,  Switzerland,  in  Davos  Valley  near  Davos 
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Lake    It  is  a  winter  sports  center  and  a  health 
resort  for  the  tuberculous 

Davout,  Louis  Nicolas  (Iwe'  nekdla'  davoV),  1770- 
1823,  maishal  of  France  One  of  Napoleon  s  ablest 
generals,  Davout  defeated  a  Prussian  army  at 
Auerstedt  (1806)  and  played  a  brilliant  part  in  the 
victory  at  Wagram  (1809)  and  in  the  Russian  cam- 
paign Napoleon  made  him  duke  of  Auerstedt, 
prince  of  Eckmiihl,  and,  for  a  time,  governor  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  In  the  Hundred  Days 
he  was  minister  of  war,  and  in  the  Restoration  he 
was  for  several  years  deprived  of  rank  and  titles 
Davy,  Sir  Humphry  (da've),  1778-1829,  English 
chemist  and  physicist  The  son  of  a  woodcarver,  he 
received  his  earlv  education  at  Truro  and  was  ap- 
prenticed (1795)  to  a  surgeon-apothecary  at  Pen- 
zanco  While  director  (1798- 1801)  of  the  laboratory 
of  the  Pneumatic  Institution,  Clifton,  he  investi- 
gated the  properties  of  laughing  gas  He  was  lec- 
turer (1801)  and  professor  (1802-13)  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  London  His  researches  in  electro- 
chemistry led  to  his  isolation  of  potassium  and 
sodium  m  1807  and  of  calcium,  barium,  boron, 
magnesium,  and  strontium  in  1808  He  established 
the  elementary  nature  of  chlorine,  advanced  the 
theoiy  that  hydrogen  is  characteristically  present 
in  acids,  and  classed  chemical  affinity  as  an  electric 
phenomenon.  He  was  also  noted  for  the  invention 
of  a  BAthrv  LAMP  for  miners  and  for  his  lee  tures  on 
agricultural  chenusty  (pub  1813)  Knighted 
(1812)  and  made  a  baronet  (1818),  ho  was  elected 
(1820)  president  of  the  Royal  Society  His  col- 
lected works  (9  vols  ,  1839-40)  include  a  biographi- 
cal memoir  by  his  brother,  John  Davy 

Davy  Jones,  personification  of  the  danger  and  men- 
ace of  the  soa  The  name  is  best  known  in  the  ex- 
pression "Davy  Jones's  locker,"  meaning  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  to  which  drowned  sailors  go  There 
seems  to  be  no  actual  legend  of  Davy  Jones,  and 
the  name  (perhaps  connected  with  Jonah)  is  merely 
a  figure  of  speech 

Davys,  John    see  DAVIS,  JOHN 

Dawes,  Charles  Gates  (ddz),  1865-,  American 
statesman  and  banker,  b  Marietta,  Ohio,  grad 
Marietta  College  (B  A  ,  1884,  M  A  ,  1887)  and 
Cincinnati  Law  School,  1886.  Admitted  (1886)  to 
the  bar,  Dawcs  practiced  law  in  Lincoln,  Nebr  , 
until  1894  and  became  interested  in  various  gas  and 
electric  companies  He  was  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican executive  committee  in  William  Me  Kin- 
ley's  presidential  campaign  (1896)  and  served 
(1897-190U  as  comptroller  of  the  Treasury  He 
organized  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  Illinois  in 
1902,  was  its  president  (1Q02-21)  and  chairman  of 
the  board  (1921-25),  and  was  a  leading  figure  in 
other  banking  institutions  Entering  the  U  S  army 
m  1917,  he  was  sent  to  France,  soon  was  appointed 
to  General  Pershing's  administrative  staff,  and  be- 
came the  general  purchasing  agent  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  He  resigned  (1919)  from  the 
army  and  was  the  first  to  be  appouited  (1921)  di- 
rector of  the  U  S  Bureau  of  the  Budget  As  head 
(1023-24)  of  the  reparations  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  budget  of  Germany,  he  forwarded  the 
DAWKS  PLAN,  whic  h  led  to  a  reduction  in  payment 
of  REPARATIONS  and  the  stabilization  of  German 
finances  The  1925  Nobel  Peace  Prize  was  awarded 
to  him  for  these  efforts  In  1924  Dawes  was  oloc  ted 
Vic  e  President  on  the  Republican  ticket  along  with 
President  Calvm  Coolidge,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
tenn  he  was  made  (1929)  ambassador  to  London 
In  1932  he  was  president  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  His  many  books  include 
Notes  as  Vic-e  Piesulent  (1935),  A  Journal  of  Rep- 
arations (1939),  and  Journal  as  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain  (1939) 

Dawes,  Henry  Laurens,  1816-1903,  American 
statesman,  b  Cummmgton,  Mass  ,  giad  Yale, 
1839  After  teaching  school  and  doing  newspaper 
work,  he  became  a  successful  lawyer  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass  ,  later  serving  successively  in  both  houses  of 
the  state  legislature  He  wus  U  S  district  attorney 
for  W  Massachusetts  (1853-57)  and  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  (1857-75)  Elected 
m  1875  to  the  Senate,  he  served  three  terms,  pei- 
formmg  his  most  important  service  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  He  gave  his  name 
to  the  DAWES  ACT  and  the  DAWES  COMMISSION 

Dawes,  William,  1745-99,  American  Revolutionaiy 
patriot,  b  Boston,  Mass  On  the  night  of  Apal  18, 
1775,  Dawos  rode  from  Boston,  via  Brighton  Bridge, 
to  Lexington,  warning  the  countryside  of  the  British 
advance  At  Lexington,  he  was  joined  by  Paul 
REVERE  and  Samuel  PRBSCOTT  On  the  way  to 
Concoid,  Revere  was  captured,  but  Dawes  01 
Proscott  or  both  reached  Concord  with  the  news 

Dawes  Act,  1887,  passed  by  the  U  S  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  granting  of  individual  landholdings 
to  civilized  Indians  who  would  renounce  their  tribal 
holdings  Sponsored  by  H  L  Dawes  while  he  was 
chairman  oi  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  the 
act  established  the  modern  policy  of  absorbing  the 
Indians  into  the  body  politic  of  the  nation 

Dawes  Commission,  commission  to  the  Five  Civi- 


lized Tribes,  treated  by  the  U  S  Congress  m  1893 
under  the,  Dawes  Act  with  II  L  Dawes  as  chair- 
man Its  aim  was  the  reorganization  of  the  INDIAN 
Tt  RHiTOUY  by  securing  the  assent  of  the  chiefs  to 


the  extinguishing  of  tribal  land  titles  and  by  allot- 
ting lands  to  individuals 

Dawes  Plan,  presented  in  1924  by  the  committee 
headed  (1923-24)  by  Charles  G.  DA  was  to  the 
Reparations  Commission  of  the  Allied  nations  It 
was  accepted  the  same  year  by  Germany  and  the 
Allies  The  Dawos  committee,  consisting  of  two 
representatives  from  Belgium,  Franco,  Great 
Bi  itain,  Italy,  and  the  United  States,  was  entrusted 
with  finding  a  solution  for  the  collection  of  the 
German  REPARATIONS  debt  which  was  set  at 
20,000,000,000  marks  Germany  lagged  m  pay- 
ment of  thia  obligation,  and  the  Dawes  Plan  pro- 
vided that  the  Ruhr  area  be  evacuated  by  Allied 
occupation  troops,  that  reparation  payment  should 
begin  at  1 ,000,000,000  marks  for  the  first  year  and 
should  rise  over  a  period  of  four  vears  to  2,500,- 
000,000  marks  per  year,  that  the  German  Reichs- 
hank  be  reorganized  under  Allied  supervision,  and 
that  the  sources  for  the  reparation  money  should 
include  transportation,  excise,  and  custom  taxes. 
The  plan  went  into  effect  in  Sept  ,  1924  Although 
German  business  picked  up  and  reparations  pay- 
ments were  made  promptly,  it  became  obvious 
that  Germany  could  not  long  continue  these  huge 
annual  payments  As  a  result,  the  YOUNG  PLAN 
was  substituted  in  1929 

Dawkins,  Sir  William  Boyd,  1837-1929,  English 
geologist  and  ai  chaeologwt  He  was  a  member 
(1861-69)  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, curator  (1870-90)  of  the  Manchester  Museum, 
and  professor  of  geology  (from  1872)  at  Owens 
College  (now  Victoria  Umv  ),  Manchester  A  con- 
sulting geologist  in  mining  and  engineering  proj- 
ects, he  served  (1882)  on  the  Channel  Tunnel  com- 
mittee Ho  was  noted  for  his  research  on  fossil 
mammals  and  on  the  antiquity  of  man  He  wrote 
Cave  Hunting  (1874)  and  Early  Man  in  Britain 
(1880)  and  was  co-author  of  The  British  Pleistocene 
Mammalia  (6  vols  ,  1866-1912)  In  1919  ho  was 
knighted 

Dawson,  George  Mercer,  1849-1901,  Canadian  ge- 
ologist, b  Pictou,  NS.  studied  at  Me  Gill  Umv 
and  at  the  Uoval  School  of  Mines,  London,  son  of 
Sir  J  W  Dawson  Ho  was  geologist  (1873-75)  to 
the  North  Ameucan  Boundary  Commission  On 
the  staff  of  the  Canadian  Geologic  al  Survey  from 
1875,  he  served  as  its  directoi  fiom  1895  He  did 
pioneer  geological  work  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories and  in  British  Columbia  and  explored  the 
Yukon  vallev  He  was  a  member  of  a  commission 
which  investigated  (1892)  the  resources  of  the 
Bering  Sea  Dawson,  tho  capital  of  Yukon  terri- 
tory, was  named  for  him 

Dawson,  Sir  John  William,  1820  99,  Canadian  ge- 
ologist and  educator,  b  Pic  tou,  N  S  ,  studied  at  the 
Umv  of  Edinburgh  As  superintendent  (1850-55) 
of  education  m  Nova  Scotia  he  reorganized  and 
modernized  the  school  system  From  1855  to  1893 
he  was  principal  of,  and  professor  of  geology  at, 
McGill  Umv  Ho  was  largely  responsible  for  build- 
ing up  McGill's  eminence  in  the  teiu  hmg  of  science 
and  for  founding  and  developing  its  Redpath  mu- 
seum of  botany  and  geology  He  served  as  president 
of  tho  Royal  Society  of  Canada  (1882),  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
(1892),  and  other  organizations  and  was  knighted 
in  1884  A  pioneer  in  paleobotany,  he  was  the  first 
to  describe  Eozoo'sr  His  numerous  papeis  and 
books,  many  of  them  classics  in  geology,  include 
Acadian  Geology  (1855,  4th  ed  ,  1891),  The  Stnry  of 
the  Earth  and  Man  (187i),  The  Chain  of  Life  in 
Geological  Time  (1880?,  3d  ed  ,  1881),  The  Geologi- 
cal History  of  Plants  (1888),  and  an  autobiography, 
Fifty  Years  of  Work  in  Canada  (1901) 

Dawson  or  Dawson  City,  town  (pop  1,043),  tern- 
tonal  capital,  W  Yukon,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Yukon  river  at  the  confluence  of  the  Klondike  It 
is  tho  trade  center  of  the  Klondike  mining  region 
Dawson  is  usually  reached  by  way  of  Skagway, 
Alaska,  the  White  Pass  RR,  and  steamboat  fiom 
WHITE  HORSE  on  tho  Lewes  river,  a  louto  570  mi 
m  length  In  the  gold  iush  of  1K')8  Dawson  was  a 
boom  town,  reported  to  have  a  population  of 
c  20,000  It  was  named  for  George  M  Dawson 

Dawson.  1  City  (pop  3,681),  co  seat  of  Terrell  co  , 
SW  Ga.,  NW  of  Albany,  settled  1856,  me  1872 
It  is  a  tiade  center  in  a  coastal-plain  faim  and 
lumber  area  2  City  (pop  1,646),  W  Minn  ,  on  the 
Lac  qui  Parle  river  and  W  of  Montevideo,  me  as  a 
village  1885,  as  a  city  1911  It  is  a  faun  trade 
center  3  Town  (pop  1,086),  NE  Okla  ,  just  N  of 
Tulsa,  me  1923  4  Town  (pop  1,155),  E  central 
Texas,  NE  of  Waco  and  near  Corsicana,  settled 
o  1882,  me  1908 

Dawson  City,  Yukon  see  DAWSON 

Dawson  Creek,  village  (pop  618),  K  British  Colum- 
bia, near  the  AJta  border,  on  Dawson  Creek  and 
NE  of  Prince  George  It  IH  the  south  terminus  of 
the  Alaska  Highway  and  is  connected  by  railroad 
and  road  with  Edmonton,  Alta 

Dawson  Springs,  town  (pop  2,560),  W  Ky  ,  NNW 
of  Hopkmsville  and  near  the  Tradewatei  river  It 
is  a  health  resoit  with  mineral  springs,  m  a  coal 
and  farm  area  Near  by  are  a  US  veterans' 
hospital  and  Dawson  Springs  State  Park 

Dax  (daks),  town  (pop.  12,551),  Landes  dept ,  SW 
France,  on  the  Adour  The  Aquae  Augustao  of 
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the  Romans,  it  has  long  been  famous  for  its  hot 
mineral  springs. 

Day,  Benjamin,  1838-1916,  American  printer,  son 
of  Benjamin  Henry  Day  A  New  York  printer,  ho 
invented  a  process  for  shading  the  plates  to  print 
maps  and  illustrations  in  color  It  IB  known  as  the 
Ben  Day,  or  Benday,  process  The  inventor's  name 
has  given  to  English  a  noun  and  a  verb  as  well  as 
an  adjective  (e  g.,  "to  give  a  map  a  Ben  Day,"  "to 
Ben  Day  a  map,"  "to  use  the  Ben  Day  process") 

Day,  Benjamin  Henry,  1810-89,  American  journal- 
ist He  learned  the  printer's  trade  m  the  office  of 
(he  Springfield  Republican  arid  opened  a  printing 
office  m  Now  York  Lack  of  job  printing  in  a  finan- 
« ml  depression  led  him  to  begin  publishing  (1833) 
the  New  York  Sun  The  fiist  number  consisted  of 
four  small  pages,  he  wrote  the  paper  and  set  the 
type  without  assistance  The  pru  e  of  the  paper  was 
one  cent,  the  price  of  other  New  York  dailies  at  the 
time  was  six  cents  The  Sun  was  the  first  paper  in 
the  city  to  employ  newsboys  It  soon  had  a  large 
circulation,  and  Day  sold  it  in  1838  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Moses  Yale  BEACH,  for  $40,000  See  F.  N 
O'Brien,  The  Story  of  the  Sun  (1918) 

Day,  Clarence  Shepard,  1874-1035.  American  essay- 
ist, b  New  Yoik  city,  grad  Yale,  1896  Bedudden 
after  a  business  career  interrupted  by  arthritis, 
Day  wrote  and  illustrated  prose  and  verse  and  con- 
tributed to  magazines  His  first  book  was  This 
Simian  World  (1920),  but  it  was  God  and  My  Father 
(1932),  Life  with  Father  (19.15).  and  Life  with 
Mother  (1937)  which  won  him  popular  recognition 
Incidents  from  these  three  books  wore  used  by 
Howard  Lindsay  and  Russol  Grouse  for  the  play 
Life  with  Father,  which  began  a  phenomenally  long 
Broadway  run  m  1939,  Life  with  Mother  was  some- 
what less  successful  as  a  plav  (1948) 

Day,  Cure,  1871-,  American  historian,  b  Hartford, 
Conn  ,  grad  Yale  (B  A  ,  1892,  Ph  D  ,  1899).  He 
also  studied  at  Beilm  and  Paris  Professor  of 
economic  history  at  Yale  from  1907  to  1936,  he 
wrote  A  History  of  Commerce  (1907,  newed  ,  1922), 
Histoiy  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  (1925), 
and  Economic  Development  in  Europe  (1942,  a  re- 
vision and  extension  of  Economic  Development  in 
A/odtrn  Ewope,  1933) 

Day.  David  Talbot,  1859-1925,  American  chcmibt 
and  geologist,  b  Lakewood,  Ohio,  grad  Johns 
Hopkins  (B  A  ,  1881 ,  Ph  D  ,  1884)  He  joined  the 
U  8  Geological  Survey  in  1880,  serving  as  chief  of 
the  division  of  mineral  resources  and  (from  1907  to 
1914)  as  chief  of  the  petroleum  investigations,  he 
was  consulting  (homist  for  the  Bureau  of  Muies 
(1914-20)  He  was  editor  of  Handbook  of  the 
Pftioleum  Industry  (1Q22) 

Day,  Edmund  Ezra,  18R3-,  American  educator,  b 
Manchester,  N  H  ,  grad  Dartmouth,  1906,  Ph  D 
Harvard,  1900  He  taught  economics  at  Dart- 
mouth (1907-10),  Harvard  (1910-23),  and  the 
Umv  of  Michigan  (1923-27),  hero  he  also  served 
as  dean  of  the  school  of  business  administration 
He  was  director  (1928-37)  foi  social  sciences  of  tho 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  a  member  (1933-37) 
of  the  General  Education  Board,  from  which  ho 
resigned  in  1937  to  become  president  of  Cornell 
Umv  He  wrote  Statistical  Analysis  (1925)  and 
The  Growth  of  Manufactures  (1928) 

Day,  John,  1522-84,  English  punter  At  his  London 
shop  he  designed  and  made  type  for  himself,  but 
not  for  nulc  Hia  types  unladed  musical  notes  and 
the  fii  st  Anglo-Saxon  t>  pe  He  printed  the  hrst  Eng- 
lish edition  of  John  Foxo's  Book  of  Martyrs  (1562), 
though  not  under  that  title  (see  FOXE,  JOHN) 
Day's  printer's  maik  was  a  rising  sun,  a  sleeper 
awakening,  and  the  rnotto,  "Arise,  for  it  is  Day  " 

Day,  John,  1674?- 1640',  English  dramatist,  who 
collaborated  with  Dekkor,  Marlowe,  and  othei 
playwrights  His  most  original  woik  is  the  allegori- 
cal mascaie  The  Parliament  of  Bees  (performed 
c  1612,  pub  1641)  Othei  plays  include  Ttu,  Isle  of 
GvlU  (1006),  Law  Tncks  (1608),  Humour  Out  of 
Brtath  (1C08),  and  The  Bhwl  Beugar  of  Bednal 
Green,  wntten  in  1000  with  Hemy  Chettle 

Day,  Thomas,  1748-89,  English  social  refoimer  and 
author  Ho  supported  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  abolition  of  slaxerv  and  was  interested  in 
improving  tho  lot  of  the  small  farmer  Under  the 
influence  of  Rousseau,  he  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
educate  a  young  girl  to  be  his  wife  His  Hittoru  of 
Sandford  and  Merlon  (3  vols  ,  1783-89)  contrasts 
the  "natural"  education  of  Sandford  with  the  con- 
ventional one  of  Merton  In  Lichfield  ho  was  a 
member  of  the  htoiary  group  centering  about  Anna 
Seward  See  biographies  by  G  W.  Gigiulhat  (1932) 
and  S  H  Scott  (1935) 

Day,  William  Rufus,  1849-1923,  American  states- 
man and  Associate  Justice  of  the  U  S  Supreme 
Court  (1903-22),  b  Ravenna,  Ohio,  grad  Umv  of 
Michigan,  1870.  Admitted  (1872)  to  the  bar,  Da\ 
practiced  law  in  Ohio  and  setved  (1886-90)  as 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleaa  He  became 
(1897)  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  then 
(April,  1898)  Secretary  of  State  in  tho  month  when 
war  was  declared  against  Spain  He  was  sue  cessful 
in  converting  Franco  and  Germany  from  an  atti- 
tude of  seeming  hostility  to  definite  neutrality  As 

chairman  (1899)  of  the  U  8.  commission  to  arrange 

peace  after  the  Spanish-American  War,  he  insisted 
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upon  purchase  of  the  Philippines  rather  than  claim- 
ing these  wlanda  by  right  of  conquest.  The  treaty 
therefore  provided  for  the  payment  of  $20,000,000 
Day  became  (1899)  a  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  Appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  1903 
by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  he  served  as  As- 
sociate Justice  for  20  years  See  biography  by  J  E 
McLean  (1946) 

day  and  night.  The  sun  "rises"  at  a  given  point  on 
the  earth's  surface  when  that  point,  m  the  course 
of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis,  is  no  longer 
shielded  from  the  sun  by  the  curve  of  the  earth, 
the  sun  "sets"  when  tho  given  point  has  moved 
around  to  the  hemisphere  shielded  from  the  aun 
The  earth  rotates  on  its  axis  once  in  24  hr  ,  and 
this  period  of  time  is  called  a  day,  the  term  day  is 
applied  also  to  that  part  of  the  24  hr  during  which 
there  is  sunlight,  the  other  part  being  called  night 
Day  and  night  would  each  be  12  hr  long  every- 
where on  earth,  the  year  round  (with  small  vari- 
ations),  if  the  earth's  axis  were  not  tilted  with  re- 
spect to  its  orbit  of  revolution  about  the  sun  (see 
EARTH)  ,  this  tilting  is  tho  cause  of  the  difference  in 
the  length  of  the  period  of  daylight  from  place  to 
place  and  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  the  cause  of 
the  seasons  Tho  length  of  tho  period  of  daylight 
vanes  most  at  tho  earth's  polos,  which  have  sum- 
mer days  of  24  hr  and  winter  nighta  of  24  hr  ,  it 
varies  least  at  tho  equator  Tho  sidereal  day,  used 
in  all  astronomical  calculations,  is  about  4  mm 
shorter  than  the  solar  day 

Daye,  Matthew  (da),  c  1620-1049,  British  printer  in 
Massachusetts  Bay  colony,  son  of  Stephen  Daye 
lie  waa  a  trained  printer  His  name  appears  first 
on  the  almanac  for  1647.  but  it  would  seem  prob- 
able that  he  waa  employed  at  the  Cambridge 
Press  from  its  beginning  and  that  the  early  works 
produced  there  under  the  supervision  of  Stephen 
Daye  were  actually  printed  by  Matthew  Daye  See 
also  GLOVER,  JOSE 

Daye,  Stephen,  c  1594-1668,  Bntish  settler  in 
North  America,  considered  by  many  to  bo  the  first 
printer  m  the  English  American  colonies  He  came 
to  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1638  under  contract  to 
tho  Rev  Jose  GLOVER,  who  brought  along  a  print- 
ing press  Glover  died  on  the  voyage  Dayo  ap- 
parently supervised  the  establishment  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Press,  the  first  printing  plant  in  the  colonies 
From  it  was  issued  The  Freeman's  Oath,  a  broadside 
published  in  1639  It  was  followed  bv  an  almanac 
and  by  the  B\Y  PHM-M  BOOK  (1640),  the  first  book 
punted  in  the  colonies  Stephen  Daye  was  not  a 
printer,  but  a  locksmith,  whereas  his  son,  Matthew 
Daye,  was  a  trained  printer  There  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  the  actual  printing  was  done 
by  Matthew  Daye  Samuel  Green  later  was  the 
onl\  printer  in  the  colony 

Day  Lewis,  Cecil,  1904-,  English  author,  b  Ireland, 
grad  Oxford  He  taught  until  1935,  later  he 
achieved  leisure  for  poetry  by  writing  detective 
stones  under  tho  pseudonym  Nicholas  Blake  He 
has  written  several  volumes  of  poetry,  which  in- 
clude Collected  Poems  (1933),  A  Time  to  Dance 
(1935),  Short  Is  the  Time  Poems,  1936-43  (1945), 
and  Poems  1943-47  (1948)  His  writings  also  in- 
clude novels,  children's  books,  a  morality  play, 
Voahandthe  Waters  (1936) ,  a  tianslation  of  Veigil's 
Georgics,  and  an  anthology 

daylight-saving  time  ie  lime  reckoned  usually  one 
hour  later  than  the  standard  time  ol  a  given  time 
bolt  Benjamin  Franklin  when  serving  as  U  S  min- 
ister to  trance  wrote  an  article  lecommending 
eailier  opening  and  closing  of  shops  to  have  the 
cost  of  lighting  In  England.  William  Willett  in 
1907  began  to  urge  the  adoption  of  da\  light-saving 
time  During  tho  First  World  War  tho  plan  wa*> 
adopted  in  England,  Geimanv,  trance,  and  many 
other  countries  In  the  United  States,  Robert 
Garland  of  Pittsburgh  wns  a  leading  influence  in 
securing  the  introduction  and  passage  of  a  law 
(signed  by  President  Wilson  March  31,  191H)  es- 
tablishing daylight-Having  time  in  the  United 
States  Atter  the  war  the  law  was  repealed  (1919), 
but  during  the  Second  World  War  it  was  again  es- 
tablished by  law  and  was  known  as  war  time  At 
other  times  the  ihouo  of  continuing  or  discontin- 
uing the  practice  has  boon  left  in  the  hands  of  state 
or  local  governments  Those  places  making  use  of 
daylight-saving  time*  (also  called  summer  time) 
turn  their  clocks  one  hour  ahead,  usually  in  March 
or  April,  and  one  hour  back,  usually  m  September 
or  October  Arguments  in  favor  of  the  plan  are 
chiefly  that  it  gives  more  daylight  hours  for  out- 
door recreation  late  in  tho  day  and  thereby  im- 
proves the  health  of  the  people  In  time  of  war  it 
is  chiefly  a  moans  of  conserving  fuel  and  light 
Some  farmers  and  other  ruial  dwellers  oppose  tho 
change  in  time  because  of  such  diffic  ulties  as  get- 
ting the  milk  to  market  at  the  earlier  hour 

day  lily,  name  usually  applied  to  members  of  tho 
genus  Hemrrocallis,  six  species  of  popular  hardy 
Old  World  perennials  with  yellow,  orange,  or  red- 
dish flowers  Included  are  the  fragrant  lemon  hly 
and  the  orange  common  day  hly,  often  an  escape 
along  the  roadsides  Recently  many  improved 
garden  varieties  have  resulted  from  hybridisation 
The  name  day  lily  is  rarely  used  for  the  genus 
Hosta  (or  Funkw),  the  plantain  lily,  which  com- 
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prises  about  10  species  with  white  or  lavender 
flowers  and  is  native  to  Japan  and  China  Both 
genera  have  short-lived  flowers,  henre  the  name 
day  nursery  or  creche,  institution  for  daytime  care 
of  children  of  working  mothers  Originated  m 
France  in  1844,  day  nurseries  inci  eased  rapidly  in 
Europe  and  were  established  in  the  United  States 
through  private  charity  in  New  \  ork  city  in  1864 
Lack  of  public  control  led  to  abuses  which  brought 
day  nursenes  into  disfavor  The  National  Fedeia- 
tion  of  Day  Nurseries  was  formed  in  1898,  and 
today  most  states  exercise  some  foim  of  regulation 

See  NURBERY  SCHOOL 

Dayton.  1  City  (pop  8,379),  N  Ky  ,  on  the  Ohio 
and  near  Covmgton,  opposite  Cincinnati,  settled 
1848,  me  1867  2  City  (pop  210,718),  co  seat  of 
Montgomery  ro  ,  SW  Ohio,  N  of  Cincinnati  and 
on  the  Great  Miami  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Mad 
and  Stillwater  rivers,  settled  1796,  me  1805  In  a 
fertile  area,  it  is  an  industrial,  distributing,  and 
aviation  center  and  a  port  of  entry  Chief  among 
its  products  aie  c  ash  registers,  precision  tools,  elec- 
tric refrigeration  and  lighting  equipment,  electric 
motors,  and  auto  parts  The  city  grew  with  the 
extension  of  canals  (1830s  and  1840s)  and  railroads 
(1850s)  and  with  the  industrial  demands  of  the 
Civil  War  Dayton  was  tho  home  of  the  Wright 
brothers,  who,  after  their  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk,  set 
up  a  research  airplane  plant  here  It  has  a  U  S 
army  aeronautical  laboratory  at  Wright  and  at 
Patterson  fields,  an  air  force  service  and  supply 
center  at  Fairfield  Air  Depot  near  by,  several  com- 
mercial fields,  and  a  municipal  airport  (1936) 
Following  the  severe  flood  of  1913  a  flood-control 
system  of  the  Miami  valley  was  established  Day- 
ton waa  the  first  largo  city  to  adopt  the  city- 
manager  form  of  government  (1913)  The  Dayton 
Art  Institute,  the  Umv  of  Dayton  (Catholic,  Mar- 
ist,  coeducational,  1850),  the  Paul  Laurence  Dun- 
bar  Museum  (1938)  in  the  poet's  home,  the  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Company  plant,  and  a  large 
veterans'  hospital  and  home  are  here  3  City  (pop 
1,870),  co  seat  of  Rhea  co  ,  E  Tenn  ,  near  the 
Tennessee  river  NNE  of  Chattanooga,  in  a  farm 
(especially  fruit),  coal,  and  timber  area,  founded 
c  1884  In  1925  it  was  the  scene  of  the  SCOPES 
TRIAL  Dayton  is  the  seat  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan  Umv  4  Town  (pop  1,279),  E  Texas,  NE  of 
Houston,  in  an  oil  area,  me  1925  5  City  (pop 
3,026),  co  seat  of  Columbia  co  ,  SE  Wash  ,  on  the 
Touchct  river  and  NE  of  Walla  Walla,  in  a  rich 
gram,  fruit,  and  livestock  area,  mo  1871 
Daytona  Beach  (dato'nu),  city  (pop  22,684),  NE 
Fla  ,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  S  of  St  Augustmo  and 
on  Halifax  River  (a  lagoon),  m  a  citrus-fiuit  area 
A  popular  year-round  resoit.  it  was  founded  (1870) 
by  Mathias  Day  in  an  area  first  settled  by  Spanish 
Franciscans,  who  established  missions  here  m  tho 
late  16th  and  m  tho  17th  cent  The  present  city 
was  formed  m  1926  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
towns  of  Soabree»e,  Daytona  Beach,  and  Daytona 
Development  began  principally  after  the  arrival 
of  the  railroad  in  the  late  18SOs  The  resort  is  noted 
for  its  hard,  white  beach,  c  25  mi  long  and,  at  low 
tide,  c  500  ft  wide,  on  w  hich  automobile  speed 
trials  and  races  have  been  held  since  1903  The 
city  is  the  seat  of  Bethune-Cookman  College 
(Negro,  coeducational,  1904) 

Daza,  Hilan&n  (elarvSn'  du'sn),  1840-94,  president 
of  Bolivia    (1876-79)      After  entering  tho  army. 
Daza  rose  rapidly  in  rank,  c  hiofly  through  the  favor 
of  Malgaiejo     In   1870  Daza  turned  against  his 
erstwhile  protector,  helped  oust  him  trom  office, 
and  then  in  1S76  himself  soizod  control     Hooding 
an  administration  famed  for  corruption  and  bac- 
chanalian orgies,  he  involved  Bolivia  in  the  War  of 
the  Pacific  (see  PACIFIC',  WAR  OF  THE)  and,  after 
failure  as  a  general  in  the  field,  waa  deposed  and 
exiled     When  he  leturnod  from  exile  in  1894,  he 
was  assassinated 
DDT    see  INHECTICIDE 
Dead,  Book  of  the   see  BOOK  OF  THK  DEAD 
Dea  Dia  (de'n  dl'u),  m  Roman  religion,  goddess  of 
fields,  worshiped  by  tho  ARVAL  BROTHERS    She  is 
probably  the  same  as  ACCA  LAKENTIA 
deadly   nightshade     see   BELLADONNA   and  NIGHT- 
SHADE 

dead  reckoning,  in  NAVIGATION,  reckoning  of  a 
ship's  position  by  speed  and  direction  without  di- 
rect reference  to  the  position  of  heavenly  bodies  It 
is  accomplished  by  reckoning  from  a  fixed  point 
(usually  on  shore  or  on  an  island),  and  calculations 
are  then  made  from  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
that  point  At  the  time  of  the  great  exploring 
period  in  tho  15th  and  16th  cent  ,  dead  reckoning 
was  much  used  The  results  of  crude  computation 
naturally  were  highh  erroneous,  hut  the  surprising 
thing  is  not  tho  defects  of  dead  reckoning  but  tho 
results  that  skillful  manners  could  obtain  from  it 
despite  its  gross  flaws  The  quadrant,  the  sextant, 
and  the  chronometer  made  dead  reckoning  more 
or  less  obsolete,  though  it  is  still  used  by  owneis  of 
small  craft  and  is  used  between  astronomical  find- 
ings by  largo  ships  The  calculation  is  made  from 
the  point  of  departure  (i  e  ,  the  point  of  known 
latitude  and  longitude) ,  the  course  (as  shown  by  the 
compass),  the  speed  and  distance  tra\elod  ac- 
cording to  the  LOG,  and  tho  time  elapsed. 


Cro§*  references  art  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  pafe  1. 


DEAD  RIVER 

Dead  River,  NVV  Maine,  rising  m  the  Chain  Lakes 
on  the  Canadian  bolder  and  flowing  generally  NE 
to  the  Kennebec,  in  a  hunting  and  fishing  region 
Benedict  Arnold  followed  its  course  on  his  march 
to  Quebec  (1775) 

Dead  Sea,  salt  lake,  on  the  border  of  Jordan  and 
Palestine  It  is  c  45  mi  long  and  10  mi  wide,  and 
it  extends  from  north  to  south  m  a  great  depression 
between  rocky  cliffs  This  cut,  the  Ghor  [Arabic, 
•hollow],  is  continued  to  the  north  by  the  Jordan 
vallev  and  to  the  south  by  the  Wadi  Araba  The 
Dead  Sea  is  in  plac  es  more  than  1,300  ft  deep,  and 
its  surface  is  nearly  1,300  ft  below  sea  level  The 
chief  tributaries  are  the  Jordan,  the  Zerka,  and  the 
Arnon  The  water,  far  saltier  than  the  ocean,  and 
the  shores  v  leld  minerals,  espe<  lally  potash  and 
bromides  There  is  a  growing  resort  at  Kalha,  at 
the  north  end  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  on  the 
southwest  side  of  the  lake  Names  of  the  Dead  Sea 
inc  lude  the  biblical  Salt  Sea,  East  Sea,  arid  Sea  of 
the  Plain,  the  Latin  Laciis  Asphaltites  [lake  of  bitu- 
men |,  and  the  Arabic  Bahr  Lut  [sea  of  Lot] 

Deadwood,  city  (pop  4,100),  co  seat  of  Lawrence 
co  ,  W  S  Dak  ,  in  the  Black  Hills.  NW  of  Rapid 
City  and  near  Lead,  settled  1876  after  discovery 
(1875)  of  gold  here  In  a  canyon,  Deadwood  Gulch 
(the  trees  had  been  killed  by  a  fire) ,  the  city  boomed 
and  waned  with  discovery  or  abandonment  of  near- 
by gold  and  silver  mines  It  is  now  a  tounst  center 
for  the  Black  Hills  and  a  trading  point  for  a  mining 
and  livestock  region  Its  colorful  early  history  is 
commemorated  in  the  Adams  Memorial  Museum, 
seveial  monuments,  and  an  annual  "Days  of  "76" 
celebration  in  August  The  graves  of  such  famous 
Deadwood  pioneeis  as  Wild  Bill  Hickok  and  Ca- 
lamity Jane  are  heie,  the  cabin  and  giave  of  Dead- 
wood  Dick  are  near  by 

Deadwood  Dick,  American  fiontiersman,  celebrated 
in  many  dime  novels  The  original  of  the  character 
is  supposed  to  have  been  llichard  W  Clarke  (1845- 
1930),  an  Englishman  who  came  to  the  gold  dig- 
gings of  the  Black  Hills  and  became  an  intrepid 
scout  He  is  buried  in  a  mountain  grave  near 
Deadwood,  S  Dak  Much  doubt  has  been  cast  on 
his  claims  as  hero  See  Robert  J  Casey,  The  Black 
mils  and  Their  Incredible  Characters  (1949) 

Deady,  Matthew  Paul  (da'de),  1824-93,  Amoru 


jurist,  b  near  Easton,  Md  As  a  boy  he  moved  to 
Barnesville,  Ohio,  and  was  appienticed  to  a  black- 
smith, hut  studied  at  the  local  academy,  got  a 


certificate  to  teach,  and  was  (1847)  admitted  to  the 
bar  It  was  as  blacksmith  to  a  mounted  regiment 
that  he  made  his  way  to  Oiegon  m  1849  Once 
there  he  became  a  lawyer  in  the  Willamette  valley 
and  later  a  leading  jurist  and  a  molder  of  cultuial 
life  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  He  piesidod  (1857) 
over  the  state  constitutional  convention,  was  a 
US  district  judge  (1859-93),  codified  state  luws, 
helped  to  draw  up  state  laws,  diafted  (1864)  the 
Portland  city  chattel,  which  was  a  model  for  many 
othets,  and  was  president  (1873-93)  of  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  state  university 
deafness,  partial  or  complete  loss  of  the  souse  of 
hearing  There  are  many  causes  of  deafness,  e  g  , 
infected  tonsils  or  adenoids,  chronic  sinusitis,  scar- 
let fever,  syphilis,  organic  lesions  of  the  nervous 
system,  psychogemc  disorders,  acute  head  colds, 
and  chronic  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear  Ob- 
struction of  the  external  auditory  canal  by  cerumen 
(wax),  bony  growths,  or  inflammation  of  soft  parts 
may  cause  temporary  deafness,  this  condition  may 
be  remedied  by  removal  of  the  cause  Spongy  bone 
forming  in  the  capsule  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear, 
a  condition  known  as  otost  lerosis,  is  another  <  ause 
of  deafness  Because  of  the  different  types  and 
degrees  of  deafness,  diagnosis  includes  an  electro- 
audiometnc  examination  Hearing  devices,  e  g  , 
electrical  aids  of  the  telephone  or  radio  type,  are 
commonly  employed  to  improve  hearing  The 
Council  on  Physical  Medicine  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  examines  hearing  aids  sub- 
mitted to  it  and  lists  as  acceptable  those  which 
meet  its  requirements  Education  of  the  deaf  and 
of  the  hard-of-hearing  is  the  chief  fac  tor  in  enabling 
them  to  lead  successful  lives  1'or  centuries,  edu- 
cation of  such  handle  apped  persons  was  almost 
completely  ignored  In  1755  Abbe  Charles  Michel 
de  I'Epee  founded  a  s<  hool  for  the  deaf  in  Paris, 
and  in  1778  Samuel  Heimcke  established  one  in 
Germany  In  1817  the  first  permanent  public 
school  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States,  now  called 
the  American  School  for  the  Deaf,  was  founded  at 
Hartford,  Conn  ,  largely  through  the  influence  of 
Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  The  work  of  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell  and  of  his  father,  Alexander 
Melville  Bell,  did  much  to  establish  the  study  of 
speech  on  a  scientific  basis  and  to  improve  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  aurally  handicapped 
Speech  training,  given  a*  early  as  possible  to  both 
those  who  are  born  deaf  and  those  who  become 
deaf  or  hard-of-heanng  later  m  life,  is  a  factor  in 
success  In  educating  the  partially  deaf  person,  use 
is  made  of  whatever  residual  hearing  he  possesses. 
Usually  children  who  are  hard-of-heanng  can  at- 
tend regular  schools  when  they  are  helped  by  hear- 
ing aids  and  by  instruction  m  spee<  h  reading  (an 
expression  now  generally  preferred  to  lip  reading). 
When  a  child  shows  inability  to  hear  even  with  a 
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hearing  aid  and  no  improvement  through  medical 
treatment  seems  possible,  it  is  necessary  to  teach 
him,  m  addition  to  reading  and  writing,  some 
method  of  communicating  with  others  Although 
about  three  quarters  of  the  children  in  schools  for 
the  deaf  are  taught  to  communicate  orally,  some 
educators  advocate  also  the  teaching  of  a  manual 
alphabet,  which  uses  the  fingers  to  represent  letters 
Information  mav  be  secured  from  the  American 
Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to 
the  Doaf  at  Washington,  D  C  See  Hallowell  Davis, 
ed  ,  Hearing  and  DeafntM  (1947) 

Deak,  Francis  (dfe'ak),  Hung  Dedk  Ferenc,  18011-76, 
Hungarian  statesman  He  entered  the  Hungarian 
diet  m  1832  and  became  minister  of  justice  after 
the  revolution  of  March,  1848  He  vainly  opposed 
the  extremism  of  Louis  KOBSCTH.  trvmg  to  prevent 
an  open  break  with  Austria,  and  upon  his  failure 
he  withdrew  from  public  affairs  After  the  defeat 
(1849)  of  the  Hungarian  revolutionists,  Deak  be- 
came the  recognized  leader  of  his  nation  Though 
alwavs  advocating  the  continued  union  of  Austria 
and  Hungary,  he  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Hungarian  constitution  and  of  Hungarian  tern- 
tonal  integrity  and  on  the  recognition  of  Hungary 
as  a  separate  kingdom.  The  government  of  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  having  begun,  in  1860,  to 
seek  recom  ilmtion  with  Hungarian  national  senti- 
ment, Deak  in  the  diet  of  I860  cooperated  with 
Julius  ANDKASSY  in  drawing  up  a  report  on  a  new 
constitution  This  i  eport  was  the  basis  of  the  nego- 
tiations (1867)  between  Deak  and  the  Austrian 
chancellor,  F  F  Beust,  which  resulted  in  the  Aus~ 
gleich  (compromise]  establishing  the  AUSTRO-HUN- 
GARIAN  MONARCHI 

Deakin,  Alfred  (de'khi),  1850-1919,  Australian 
statesman  He  aided  in  the  fight  for  federation  of 
the  Australian  states  and  accomplished  much  in 
sot  ml  legislation,  irrigation,  defense,  and  preferen- 
tial tariff  First  attorney  general  of  the  common- 
wealth (1901),  he  was  prime  minister  in  three  dif- 
ferent pohtu-al  combinations  (1903-4,  1905-8, 
1909-10)  He  is  the  author  of  authoritative  books 
on  irrigation 

Deal,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  13,681,  1943 
estimated  pop  23,600),  Kent,  England,  on  the 
coast  N  of  Dover  It  is  the  i  eputcd  landing  place 
of  Caesar  in  55  B  C  ,  and  it  became  a  "mombei "  of 
the  CINQUE  PORTS  Henry  VIII  built  throe  castles 
here,  Walmer  Castle  is  the  seat  of  the  lord  warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  Deal  is  a  naval  station  and 
shipbuilding  center 

Deal  Island,  small  island,  off  the  Eastern  Whore, 
Md  ,  m  Tangiei  Sound  N  of  Crisfield  It  is  an 
important  oyster,  clam,  and  crab  shipping  and 
processing  center 

De  Amicis,  Edmondo  (admon'do  da  ame'ches), 
1846-1908,  Italian  novelist  and  essayist  He  was 
trained  for  the  army,  but  in  1872  retired  to  devote 
himself  to  literature  His  books  of  travel,  enthusi- 
astic, frequently  over-ljTieal  in  style,  were  very 
popular  His  novels  and  short  stories  are  senti- 
mental but  often  genuinely  moving  Cuore  (1886, 
Eng  tr ,  Cuore  an  Italian  Schoolboy's  Journal, 
1887)  is  one  of  the  most  widely  read  of  all  Italian 
lxx>ks  Croco  attacked  his  essay  on  Italian  style 

Dean,  Baghford,  1867-1928,  American  zoologist  arid 
armor  expert,  b  New  York  city,  grad  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  1886,  PhD  Columbia, 
1890  He  taught  zoology  at  Columbia  (1891-1927), 
served  the  U  S  tish  Commission  (1889-92,  1900- 
1901),  and  was  curator  of  herpetology  and  i<  hthy- 
ology  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
(1903-26)  His  important  works  on  ichthyology 
include  BMwgraphy  of  Fwhea  (1916-23)  As  an 
authority  on  medieval  arms  and  aimor  he  became 
curator  (1903)  of  the  collection  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  and  made  it  one  of  the  greatest  <  ol- 
lections  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Dean,  Jerome  Herman,  191 1-,  American  baseball 
player,  known  as  Dizzy  Dean,  b  Lucas,  Cnttonden 
(O  ,  Ark.  His  name  may  originally  have  been  Jay 
Hatina  Dean.  A  colorful,  skillful,  right-handed 
pitcher,  he  was  an  outstanding  player  (1932-38) 
with  the  St  LOUUJ  Cardinals  of  the  National  League 
After  his  pitching  arm  was  injured  in  1937,  he  was 


traded  (1938)  to  the  Chicago  Cubs  and  ui  1940  was 
waived  out  of  the  major  leagues  From  1941  to 
1949  he  described  baseball  games  over  the  radio  in 


St.  Louis,  arousing  the  interest  of  all  but  English 
teachers  by  his  picturesque  reports.  In  1950  Dean 
be<  ame  a  television  broadcaster  for  the  New  York 
Yankees  of  the  Ameru  an  League 

Dean,  Forest  of,  ancient  royal  forest,  Gloucester- 
shire, England,  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye 
It  is  largely  reforested,  its  economic  value  lies  in 
its  coal  and  iron  mines,  stone  quarries,  and  timber 

Deane,  Silas,  1737-89,  American  Revolutionary  pa- 
triot and  diplomat,  b  Groton,  Conn.,  grad  Yale, 
1758.  A  lawyer  and  merchant  at  Wetherafield, 
Conn  ,  he  was  elected  (1772)  to  the  state  assembly 
and  became  a  leader  in  the  patriot  cause  He  was 
(1774-76)  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
which  sent  (1776)  him  aa  diplomatic  agent  to 
France  There  Deane  worked  with  Pierre  A  C  de 
BBAUMARCHAIS  in  securing  commercial  and  mili- 
tary aid  for  the  colonies,  obtaining  supplies  which 
were  of  material  help  in  the  Saratoga  campaign 


(1777)..  He  recruited  a  number  of  foreign  officers* 
such  as  Lafayette,  Casunir  Pulaski,  Steubon,  and 
Johann  De  Kaib.  Late  in  1776  Congress  sent  Ben- 
jamin FBANXUN  and  Arthur  LBB  to  join  Deane. 
Together  they  arranged  (1778)  a  commercial  and 
military  alliance  with  France.  Deane,  however, 
was  soon  recalled  by  Congress  and  was  faced  with 
accusations  of  profiteering  made  against  hun  by 
Lee  Embittered,  unable  to  clear  himself,  and  ac- 
cused as  a  traitor  after  public  ation  of  some  pessi- 
mistic private  letters,  Deane  lived  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  exile  In  1842  Congress  voted  $37,000  to  his 
heirs  as  restitution  and  characterized  Lee's  account 
as  "a  gross  injustice  "  See  Charles  Isharn,  ed.,  The 
Deane  Papers,  1774-1790  (5  vols  ,  1887-91);  biog- 
raphy by  G.  L  Clark  (1913) 

De  Angells,  Jefferson  (dfi  an'julfe),  1859-1033, 
American  comedian  and  singer,  b  San  Francisco 
Ho  made  his  debut  in  vaudeville  at  10,  aclueved 
his  greatest  success  m  Fantana  (1904),  and  made 
his  final  appearance  at  70  m  comic  opera  He  wrote 
A  Vagabond  Traupei  (with  A  F  Harlow,  1931). 

Dearborn,  Henry,  1751-1829,  American  general,  b 
Hampton,  N  H  He  was  a  doctor  and  became  a 
captain  of  militia  When  the  American  Revolution 
broke  out,  he  led  his  company  to  take  part  in  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  Later  he  saw  distinguished 
service,  accompanying  Benedict  Arnold  in  the 
march  against  Quebec  (where  he  was  captured), 
serving  in  the  Saiatoga  campaign  m  1777,  wintering 
at  Valley  Forge,  and  fighting  in  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth  Ho  led  (1779)  a  regiment  in  John  Sullivan's 
campaign  against  Loyalists  and  Indians  in  New 
York  and  was  on  Washington's  staff  at  Yorktown 
After  the  war  he  settled  in  Maine,  wheie  he  became 
a  general  of  militia  After  service  (1793-97)  as  a 
Congiessman,  ho  was  Secietary  of  Wai  (1801-9) 
under  Jeffeison  When  the  Wai  of  1812  began,  he 
was  a  logical  choice  for  the  post  he  was  given  as 
major  general  commanding  the  northein  fiontior 
fiom  Niagara  to  the  Atlantic  coa*t.  Ho  distin- 
guished himself,  however,  chiefly  by  inaction  The 
British  took  Detioit,  and  the  Ameiican  commandei 
there,  William  Hull,  more  or  loss  unjustifiably 
blamed  Deaiboin  Several  plans  to  invade  Canada 
weie  not  even  attempted,  and  though  m  1813 
Dearborn  took  Yoik  (now  Toronto)  and  Foit 
Geoige  on  the  Niagaia,  he  lost  many  men  and 
exposed  Sacketa  Haibor  to  an  almost  successful 
British  attack  He  was  relieved  of  command  in 
1813  Fort  Dearborn,  on  the  site  of  Chicago,  was 
named  for  him  So  was  the  light  dearborn  wagon, 
because  he  rode  in  one  on  his  campaigns  to  the 
disgust  of  his  troops,  who  preferred  their  generals 
on  horseback 

Dearborn,  city  (pop  Q3.584),  SE  Mich  ,  on  the 
River  Rouge  and  W  of  Detroit,  settled  1795,  me 
as  »  village  1893,  as  a  city  1927  Fordson  city  was 
annexed  in  1929  A  modern  highway  to  Chicago 
follows  the  old  Sac  Trail  Eaily  carnage  making 
in  Dearborn  led  to  automobile  making  The  city 
grew  mainly  after  the  Fu  st  Woi  Id  War  when  Henry 
Ford's  automobile  plants  were  built  here  Othei 
manufactures  include  aircraft  parts  and  metal 
products  Dearborn  is  known  as  the  .site  of  the 
Edison  Institute  of  Technology,  which  includes 
GRKEVKIELO  VILLAGE  Henry  Ford  was  born  in 
Dearborn,  and  his  largo  estate,  "Fan haven,"  is  on 
the  Rouge  His  birthplace  has  been  restored  A 
veterans'  hospital  is  in  the  city 

Dearborn,  Fort,  US  aimy  post  on  the  Chicago 
river,  established  in  1803  and  named  for  Secretary 
of  War  Henry  Dearborn  The  little  fiontier  post 
was  threatened  by  Indiana  with  the  commencement 
of  the  War  of  1812,  and  Capt  Nathan  Hoald,  the 
commandei,  following  the  order  of  Gen  William 
Hull,  abandoned  the  post  Just  as  he  and  his  little 
company  of  troops,  with  some  civilians  and  women 
and  children,  were  leaving,  they  were  set  upon 
(Aug  15,  1812)  by  Indians  on  the  Lake  Michigan 
dunes  Many  were  slaughtered,  most  of  the  rest 
taken  prisoner  The  fort  was  rebuilt  (1816-17), 
and  around  it  and  the  trading  posts  of  John  Kinzie 
and  others  the  city  of  CHICAGO  grew 

Dearth,  Henry  Golden,  1864-1918,  American  land- 
scape and  figure  painter,  b  Bristol,  R  I  ,  studied 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  and  with  Ernest  H6- 
bert  and  Aline  Morot  in  Paris  His  winters  were 
spent  in  New  York  city,  his  summers  in  Normandy, 
where  he  painted  many  of  his  best-known  works 
His  paintings  are  characterized  by  meticulous 
drawing,  rich  and  pleasing  color,  and  imagination 
Outstanding  examples  include  Cornelia  (Metro- 
politan Mus),  In  the  Gloaming  (Detroit  Mus.). 
Black  Hat  (Indianapolis  Art  Inst ),  and  Dreamland 
(Brooklyn  Mua )  He  became  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  in  1906. 

D*»se,  Peter  Warren  (des),  1788-1863,  Canadian 
explorer  He  was  in  the  North  West  Company  be- 
fore its  merger  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
and  later  was  a  Hudnon's  Bay  Company  trader  He 
was  in  the  party  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  second 
arctic  expedition  Later  he  and  Thomas  SIMPSON 
in  journeys  from  1836  to  1839  explored  the  coast  of 
the  Arctic'  Ocean  in  Canada  ana  Alaska  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  to  Point  Barrow. 

death.  The  change  from  life  to  the  nonliving  state 
in  an  individual  IB  recognized  by  certain  gross 
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changes,  but  the  ehange  in  the  tissues  extends  over 
a  somewhat  longer  period  After  breathing  has 
stopped,  the  heart  may  still  beat,  and  for  a  very 
short  time  after  the  heartbeat  has  stopped,  it  MI 
possible  to  stimulate  the  nervous  system  For  this 
reason  RESUSCITATION,  especially  ARTIFICIAL  RES- 
PIRATION, should  be  tried  m  every  case  where  there 
is  the  slightest  possibility  of  revival  In  the  human 
body  death  is  definite  if  no  heartbeat  can  bo 
detected  by  the  stethoscope  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  if  the  cuculatioii  is  not  backed  up 
when  a  cord  is  tied  around  the  aim  or  leg,  and  if 
t  igoi  mortis  or  putrefaction  is  present  Rigor  mortis 
is  a  stiffened  state  of  the  muscles  usually  starting 
one  or  two  hours  aftoi  death,  affecting  first  the 
facial  muscles  and  spreading  to  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  body  Death  m  human  beings  may  be  caused 
by  accident,  diseases  of  heart  and  blood  vessels, 
and  paralysis  of  the  vital  centers  of  the  nervous 
system  m  disease  and  intoxications  Sudden  death 
in  adults  occurs  in  apoplexy,  diseases  of  the  artenes 
of  the  heait  muscle,  ruptuio  of  organs,  and  such 
accidents  as  ele<  ti  ic  shock  In  biology  it  is  a  no- 
table fact  that,  although  every  living  individual 
dios,  the  race  does  not,  because  of  the  immortality 
of  tho  protoplasm  of  the  geim  cells  Duiing  the  life 
of  an  individual,  tissue  cells  aie  constantly  dying 
and  being  replaced  (except  m  the  case  of  nerve  cells, 
whic  h  cannot  regenerate)  See  also  FUNERAL  CUS- 
TOMS, IMMORTALITY,  SOUL,  VITAL  STATISTICS 

death,  dance  of,  or  danse  macabre  (dans'  muka'bru, 
-bilr,  dans'),  originally  a  14th-ceutur>  morahtx 
play  The  play  was  a  dialogue  between  death  and 
repiesentu lives  of  all  (lasses  from  the  pope  down 
By  the  16th  cent  ,  pu  tonal  representation  with 
verses  illustrating  the  pictures  became  common 
The  dance,  in  wtiu  h  death  as  a  skeleton  or  a  coi  pso 
loci  hi&  v  ic  tims,  was  painted  cm  walls  of  c  hurc  h  v  ards 
and  cemetenes  A  set  of  24  woodcuts,  with  verses 
appended,  was  punted  in  Paris  in  1485  Tho  best- 
known  representations  of  the  dam  e  of  death  are  the 
drawings  of  Holbein  the  joimger  Goethe  wioto  a 
ballad  on  the  theme,  Dcr  Todtentunz,  and  in  music 
Samt-Saens  used  it  in  Danst  macabre  See  L  P 
Kurtz,  The  Danct  of  Death  (1934) 

death  camass   see  CAM^SSS 

death  rate   see  VITU,  STATISTICS 

Death  Valley  National  Monument,  1,850,505  2  acres, 
SE  Calif  and  S  Nev  ,  est  19.33  Death  Valley  is 
a  deep  and  and  ba&in,  u  ailed  in  the  west  by  tho 
Panarnmt  Range  and  in  the  oust  by  tho  Funeral 
Range  Less  than  an  inch  and  a  half  of  ram  falls 
a  year  m  this  forbidding  land,  which  has  in  aummer 
some  of  the  highest  tempei  atures  m  the  world  The 
small  Amargosa  river  and  Furnai  o  Creek  die  in 
the  sands  There  are  alkali  flats,  c  olored  and  gro- 
tesque rocks,  salt  flats,  and  bnnv  pools  Badwater, 
280  ft  below  sea  level,  is  the  lowest  point  m  Noith 
America  The  name  Death  Valley  was  given  bv 
gold  soekois  who  m  1849  b\  mistake  undertook  to 
cioss  this  desolate  region  on  their  way  to  the  gold 
fields  The  valley  itself  vielded  gold  in  tho  next 
decade  but  later  surrendered  more  wealth  in  the 
borax  taken  out  of  the  desert  by  mule-drawn 
wagons  The  solitude  is  actually  alive  with  manv 
small  animals,  and  the  pe<  uhar  desert  plant  forms 
have  attrac  tod  much  s<  lentifu  attention  The  Pan- 
amint  Indians  (an  offshoot  of  the  Shoshotie),  the 
only  group  ever  to  be  solf-subsi&tingm  the  region, 
have  been  given  a  model  village  The  vallev  was 
much  publicized  bv  Walter  Scott,  called  Death 
Valley  Scott> ,  whose  ostentatious  home,  Scottv  's 
Castle,  is  a  showplace  there  See  W  A  Chalfant, 
Death  Valley  the  Facts  (rev  ed  ,  19.36) ,  Federal 
Writers'  Project,  Death  Valley  (1939),  C  B  Glass- 
cock,  Here's  Death  Valley  (1940),  George  P  Put- 
nam, Death  Valley  and  Its  Country  (1946) 

DeauviUe  (do'vll,  dovel'),  seaside  icsoit  (pop  5,438), 
Calvados  dept ,  N  Fiance,  on  the  English  Channel 
A  fashionable  center,  it  has  a  famous  lacecourse 

Deaver,  John  Blair  (de'vur),  1855-1931,  American 
surgeon,  b  Lancaster  co  ,  Pa  ,  M  D  Umv  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1878  He  was  professor  of  surgeiv  at  the 
Umv.  of  Pennsylvania  (1918-22)  A  skilled  sur- 
geon ,  he  was  noted  espec  mllv.  for  his  methods  in 
performing  appendectomies  and  other  abdominal 
surgery  His  works  include  A  Treatise  on  Appendi- 
citis (1896)  and  Surgery  of  the  Upper  Abdomen 
(with  A.  P  C  Ashhurst,  1909-18) 

De  Bardeleben,  Henry  Fairchild  (du  bar'dulabuu), 
1840-1910,  American  industrialist,  chief  developei 
of  the  coal  and  steel  industnes  of  Birmingham, 
Ala  ,  b  Autauga  co  ,  Ala  He  became  the  ward  of 
Damol  PRATT,  whose  enterprises  he  came  to  man- 
age After  Pratt's  death,  De  Bardolcben  expanded 
his  holdings  and  founded  Bessemer,  Ala  His  com- 
pany was  merged  with  the  organization  generally 
known  as  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Company 
He  battled  m  the  1890s  to  control  it,  but  lost 

De  Bare.  Heinrich  Anton  (hln'rlkh  an'tfin  du  biir6'), 
1831-88,  German  botanist  He  was  professor  at  the 
universities  of  Freiburg  im  Breusgau  (1855-06)  and 
Halle  (1867-72)  and  first  rector  of  the  Umv  of 
Strasbourg  (from  1872)  An  authority  on  the  life 
history  of  fungi  and  bacteria,  he  wrote  several 
standard  works  m  these  fields  and  discovered  sex- 
ual reproduction  in  fungi  and  tho  alternation  of 
generations  in  rust  fungi. 
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debenture  (dubeVchur),  document  acknowledging 
indebtedness.  In  England  a  debenture,  being  issued 
under  seal  and  stating  an  indebtedness  of  a  cor- 
poration, is  practically  the  same  as  a  BOND,  and 
debenture  stock  is  similar  to  preferred  stock  In  the 
United  States  the  term  is  usually  employed  for  a 
corporation  certificate  without  special  secuuty, 
such  as  a  mortgage,  to  back  it  up  Debentures 
differ  from  stock  in  that  they  promise  to  repay  the 
principal  on  a  specified  date,  with  regular  interest 
The  term  is  also  used  for  a  document  by  which  a 
government  u>  bound  to  pay  a  ci  editor  money  due 
after  some  condition  has  been  fulfilled 

Debierne,  Andr6  Louis  (ftdra'  Iwe'  dubvern'), 
1874-,  French  chemist  He  discovered  ACTINIUM 
(1899),  collaborated  with  the  Curies  in  research  on 
radioactivity,  and  worked  with  Mane  Curie  m  iso- 
lating pure  radium  He  served  as  professor  at  the 
Umv  of  Pans  and  director  of  its  labotatory  of 
ph>sics  and  radioactivitj 

Debir  (de'bur)      1  King  of  Eglon     Joshua  10     2 


Very  ancient  place,  probably  SE  of  Hebron    Joshui 
10  38,  11  21,  12,13,  21  15,  1  Chrou   6  68    Kirjath 


ath- 


sannah  Joshua  1549  Kirjath-sephet  Joshua 
15  15,16,  Judges  1  11, 12  3  Landrnaik.  S  Palestine 
Joshua  15  7  4  Place,  E  of  the  Joidan  between  the 
Sea  of  Galileo  and  the  Dead  Sea  Joshua  1.3  26 

Debun,  Pol  Dublin  (dS'blen),  small  town,  central 
Poland,  on  tho  Vistula  and  58  mi  S  of  Warsaw 
Founded  as  a  fortress  bv  Tsar  Ivan  III  in  1492,  it 
is  known  m  Russian  as  Ivangorocl 

Deborah  (deVoiu)  [Hob  ,-beel  1  Judge  of  Israel, 
the  only  woman  to  hold  that  office  Under  her 

fuidanoe  Baiak  conquered  Sisera  and  delivered 
siael  from  the  tyianny  of  King  Jabm  The  tri- 
umphant Song  of  Deboi  ah  is  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant poems  m  the  Bible  Judges  4,5  2  Nutse  of 
Rebecca  Gen  35  8 

De  Bow,  James  Dunwoody  Brownson  (dubo'),  1820- 
07,  American  editor  and  statistician,  b  Charleston, 
S  C  He  became  (1844)  editor  of  the  Southern 
Quarterly  Review  His  long  article  "The  Oregon 
Question,"  attracted  attention  in  England  and 
JraiKe  as  well  as  in  America  In  1846  ho  went  to 
New  Orleans,  where  he  began  publishing  the 
monthly  De  How1 6  Reiieu.,  influential  Ixjfore  the 
Civil  War  Advocating  a  chair  of  politic  al  oc  onomv 
at  the  new  Umv  of  Louisiana,  he  was  appointed 
to  fill  it  lie  was  superintendent  of  the  U  S  census 
of  1850,  and  his  Statistical  View  of  the  United  Slate* 
(1854)  was  an  abstiact  and  an  interpretation  of  the 
census  reports  He  also  wrote  Encyclopaedia  of 
Tiadt  and  Commute  of  the  United  Stale*  (185.3). 
Industrial  Resources  and  Statistic*  of  the  Southwest 
(185.3),  The  Southern  States  (1850),  and  many  ar- 
ticles for  the  eighth  edition  of  The  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Dunng  the  Civil  War  he  was  chief 
agent  of  the  Confederate  government  in  the  pur- 
chase of  cotton 

De  Brahm,  William  Gerard  (de  hram'),  1717-c  1799, 
surveyor  of  the  southern  Bntish  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica A  foimer  captain  of  engmeeis  m  the  aimy  of 
Empeior  Charles  VI,  ho  led  (1751)  a  colony  of 
Salzbuig  Lutherans  to  Geoigia,  wheie  he  founded 
the  piospeious  settlement  of  Bethany  De  Biahm, 
appointed  suivcvoi  of  Geoigia  m  1754,  prepaiecl 
the  fiist  careful  map  of  both  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  (1757)  and  built  Foit  Geoige  to  defend 
Savannah  (17bl)  In  1704  he  became  surveyor 
general  fot  the  Southern  District  of  Noith  Ameuca 
and  made  a  tlioi  ough  sui  vey  of  the  islands,  inlets, 
and  rivers  along  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  mai  king 
the  desirable  lands  and  town  sites  along  the  way 
His  report  to  the  king,  never  published  but  pre- 
seived  in  ' 
material. 

Debrecen  (de'bretsPn),  city  (pop  125,9.30),  E  Hun- 
gary It  is  an  important  commercial  centei  and  the 
historical  stionghold  of  Hungarian  Piotestantism 
Its  umveisity  (charteied  1912)  grew  out  of  a  Cal- 
vinist  college  founded  in  1588,  it  has  a  large  libiai  v 
In  the  gieat  church  of  Debrecen  the  revolutionary 
government  of  Hungary,  undoi  Louis  Kossuth 
proclaimed  (Apnl  14,  1849)  the  independence  of 
Hungaiy  and  the  deposition  of  Francis  Joseph  In 
Dec  ,  1944,  a  pro-Allied  provisional  Huugai  mn 
government  was  foimed  at  Debrecen  A  formci 
spelling  was  Debrecsen 

De  Bruyn,  Cornelia,  see  BKUVN,  CORVKLIS  DE 

Debs,  Eugene  Victor,  1855-1926,  American  Socialist 
leader,  b  Terre  Haute,  Ind  He  left  school  at  the 
age  of  15,  became  a  railroad  fireman  (1871),  edu- 
cated himself,  became  important  m  local  politics, 
and  was  elected  (1884)  to  the  Indiana  legislature 
By  outstanding  leadetship  in  union  activities  he 
became  (L880)  national  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  He  re- 
signed (1892)  from  the  Brotherhood  and  launched 
(1893),  instead  of  a  trade  union,  an  industrial  union 
to  include  all  railroad  workers,  the  American  Rail- 
way Union,  of  which  he  became  president  After  a 
significant  victory  over  tho  Great  Northern  RR, 
the  American  Railway  Union  moved  to  its  greatest 
test  When  the  workers  in  PULLMAN,  111 ,  struck  in 
1894,  Debs's  union  boycotted  the  servicing  of  Pull- 
man cars.  An  injunction,  however,  was  served 
against  the  trainmen,  and  Federal  troops,  sent  to 
Illinois  by  President  Grover  CLEVELAND  over  the 
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seived  in  the  British  Museum,  is  impoitant  source 


DEBT 

protest  of  the  Illinois  governor,  John  P  ALTOBLD 
broke  the  strike  Debs  and  others  were  convicted 
(1895)  of  violating  the  injunction.  While  he  was 
serving  six  months  m  prison,  his  reading  diverted 
his  attention  to  socialism  and  he  became  the  leader 
of  American  Socialists  As  presidential  candidate 
(1900)  of  the  Social  Democratic  party,  he  polled 
96,000  votes,  and  as  candidate  (1904)  of  the  new 
Socialist  party,  he  received  402,000  votes  He  be- 
came editor  of  the  Socialist  weekly  Appeal  to  Reaaoii 
and  lectured  widely  to  large  audiences  After  1900, 
he  grew  more  bitter  in  his  attacks  on  trade  union- 
ism arid  more  vehement  in  advocating  organization 
of  labor  bv  industries  He  helped  to  found  (1905) 
the  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS  OP  THE  WORLD,  but  soon 
withdrew  from  the  movement  As  Socialist  candi- 
date for  president  ho  polled  44.000  votes  in  1908 
and  901.000  votes  in  1912.  The  Socialist  partv 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  government  war  effort 
in  the  First  World  War,  and  m  1918  Debs,  a  leading 
pacifist,  was  sentenced  to  10-year  imprisonment  for 
speaking  in  violation  of  tho  Espionage  Act  Though 
still  in  prison,  he  was  Socialist  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident in  1920  and  gathered  919,000  votes  He  was 
released  by  order  of  Ptesident  Harding  His  health 
was  broken,  and  his  civil  rights  were  not  restored 
He  could  accomplish  little  in  his  last  years,  but  he 
was  widely  revered  as  a  martyr  for  his  principles 
See  Ray  Ginger,  The  Heiuhno  from  (1949) 

debt,  obligation  in  services,  money,  or  goods  owed 
by  one  party,  the  debtor,  to  another,  the  creditor 
When  contested,  debts  are  now  collected  by  a  civil 
suit  upon  which  the  judge  renders  a  judgment,  and 
an  execution  is  levied  on  the  debtor's  property 
The  history  of  debt  luns  in  cycles  of  measure* 
against  insolvent  debtors,  ending  in  revolution  01 
general  cancellation  of  debts  In  ancient  nations 
debt  was  associated  with  .slavery,  foi  the  insolvent 
debtor  and  his  household  were  in  many  cases  turned 
over  to  the  creditor  to  perform  compulsory  services 
In  early  Rome  the  insolvent  was  given  into  custody 
of  the  creditor  for  bO  days  prior  to  his  sale  as  a  slave 
subject  to  such  treatment  as  pleased  the  creditor 
Thib  arrangement  was  mitigated  m  494  B  C  by 
the  fiist  of  the  upiismgs  of  the  Roman  people, 
tui  bulence  in  Rome  afterward  was  to  a  large  extent 
occasioned  bv  the  desire  to  restrain  creditors  In 
Greece  the  reform*,  of  Solon  had  a  like  origin.  In 
Palestine,  in  every  50th  year — the  year  of  jubilee — 
Jewish  debtors  wore  fieed  and  their  obligations 
were  canceled  Imprisonment  for  debt,  which  once 
crowded  prisons,  was  ended  in  theoiy  in  England 
and  Ameuca  by  laws  enacted  m  the  19th  cent 
Howevei,  unpiisonment  on  other  charges,  such  as 
concealment  of  assets,  m  some  instances  continues 
the  substance  of  impi  isonment  for  debt  The  laws 
of  BANKurpTCY  fti e  designed  to  apply  the  resources 
of  debtois  to  then  debts  arid  thereafter  to  relieve 
them  fiom  such  legal  obligations 

debt,  public,  indebtedness  of  a  government  expressed 
m  money  tei  ms  The  debt  is  differently  computed 
bv  nearly  everv  nation,  and  some  authorities  ex- 
clude all  government  obligations  other  than  those 
incurred  by  public1  borrowing  from  individuals 
About  1800  the  idea  of  a  public  debt  became  dis- 
tinct from  the  concept  of  the  debts  of  the  sovereign 
himself  Those  had  been  common  in  history,  ever 
sine*  the  growth  of  money  markets  made  large- 
scale  borrowing  possible  Governments  may  incur 
debts  for  several  reasons  Thev  may  borrow  to 
meet  temporar>  needs,  as  when  estimated  revenue 
falls  below  estimated  expenditures  Short-term 
troasur>  notes,  pa  v  able  by  increased  taxes  or  bv 
liter  economy,  may  be  issued,  but  the  debt 
not  bee  ome  permanent  Public  works,  espe- 
ciallj  when  widespread  unemployment  exists,  are 
another  source  of  public  debt  and  are  justified  in 
part  bv  their  permanent  social  utility.  The  largest 
public  debts  arc  incurred  to  meet  emergencies,  such 
are  WAU  OMITS,  arising  from  the  impossibility  of 
finaiu ing  the  extended  activities  of  government  by 
new  taxes  or  from  the  need  to  l>orrow  abroad  to 
finance  tho  war  effort  Public  debts  are  advan- 
tageous in  securing  part  of  the  national  funds  at 
an  interest  rate  lower  than  that  given  by  pnvate 
industry  and  in  founding  the  financial  operations 
of  government  on  a  permanent  basis  The  dis- 
advantages are  that  unjustifiable  projects  may  be 
undertaken  because  the  full  burden  of  pavrnent  is 
not  immediately  met,  that,  if  the  government's 
demands  become  so  large  that  the  interest  rate 
rises,  money  mav  be  diverted  from  pnvate  enter- 
prise, and  that  too  great  a  debt  mav  induce  govern- 
ments to  depreciate  currency  or  default  on  obliga- 
tions Public  loans,  tho  characteristic  form  of 
government  debts  in  modern  times,  may  be  in  the 
form  of  short-term  instruments,  e  g  ,  tax  warrants, 
treasury  ceitificates,  treasury  notes,  and  other 
notes  such  as  those  of  the  FEDERAL  RESERVE  ST&- 
TKM,  long-term  government  bonds;  and  various 
notes  which  promise  yearly  payment  of  interest  but 
without  date  for  payment  of  principal  The  num- 
ber of  those  holding  government  obligations  has 


SSffif, 


increased  in  recent  history,  but  governm 

mverted  bonds  to  issues 


, „_ unents  in 

times  of  stress  have  often  converted  bonds  to  issues 
carrying  lower  interest  rates,  have  depreciated  the 
value  of  currency,  or  have  defaulted  entirely  on 
their  obligations  with  disastrous  results  for  the 
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DEBURAU 

bondholders  Default  on  obligations  held  by  for- 
eigners has  been  a  reason  offered  for  intervention 
by  major  powers  m  Latin  America,  Egypt,  and 
elsewhere  The  payment  of  the  public  debt  im- 
proves the  national  credit  Public  debts  may  be 
paid  by  sinking  funds  or  by  annuities,  but  both 
have  the  disadvantage  of  committing  the  govern- 
ment to  fixed  annual  payments,  whether  conven- 
ient or  not  Another  method  is  to  use  only  surplus 
revenue,  setting  a  permanent  appropriation  to  be 
paid  against  principal  over  and  above  annual  in- 
terest rates,  thus  amortization  of  the  public  debt 
halts  when  the  government  has  a  deficit  The  ulti- 
mate security  of  the  public  debt  is  the  willingness 
of  the  people  to  pay  and  the  ability  of  the  govern- 
ment to  collect  the  taxes  The  U  S  national 
debt  originated  with  the  Revolution  and  stood 
after  the  Second  World  War  at  approximately 
$250,000,000,000  See  ERA  Sehgman,  Currency 
Inflation  and  Public  Debts  (1921) ,  William  Withers, 
The  Retirement  of  National  Debts  (1932),  C  C 
Abbott,  Management  of  the  Federal  Debt  (1940) 

Deburau  or  Debureau,  Jean  Gaspard  (both  zhft' 
gaspar'  dubimV),  1796-1846,  French  pantomime 
performer,  whose  real  name  was  Jan  Kaspar  Dvor- 
jak,  b  Bohemia  He  was  the  star  of  the  Theatie 
des  Funambules,  where  he  introduced  the  panto- 
mime character  PIKHROT  His  portrayal  of  Pierrot 
had  great  charm  and  a  certain  pathos  He  is  the 
subject  of  the  play  Deburau  (1918)  by  Sacha  Guitry 
and  of  the  biography  The  Great  Debureau  (Eng  tr 
1940)  by  Francis  Kozik 

Debussy,  Claude  Achilla  fldod'  lishel'  dubuse'), 
1862-1918,  outstanding  composer  of  the  French 
impressionist  movement  His  piano  works  exploit 
the  subtle  colonstic  possibilities  of  the  instrument 
to  the  utmost  Among  them  are  Suite  bergamasque 
(pub  1905),  containing  the  popular  Clair  de  lune, 
Ettampet  (1903),  The  Children's  Corner  (1908),  24 
preludes,  including  La  Cathtdrale  engloutie  (1910), 
And  12  etudes  L'Apres-muii  d'un  faune  (1892), 
inspired  by  the  poem  of  Mallarm6,  stands  out 
among  his  oichestral  works,  in  addition  to  his  Noc- 
turnes (1899)  and  La  Mer  (1905)  He  also  wrote 
many  exquisite  songs  and  an  opera,  Pellfas  ft  Meh- 
sande  (1892-1902),  on  the  drama  by  Maeterlinck 
See  biographies  by  Edward  Lockspeiser  (1937)  and 
Oscar  Thompson  (1937) 

Debye,  Peter  Joseph  Wilhelm  (debl'),  1884-,  Amer- 
ican physicist,  b  Netherlands  He  was  professor 
at  the  universities  of  Zurich,  Utrecht,  Gottmgen, 
Leipzig,  and  Berlin  In  1940  ho  came  to  the  United 
States  and  became  piofessor  of  chemistry  at  Cornell 
Umv  For  his  work  on  the  structure  of  molecules 
he  received  the  1936  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry  He 
is  known  also  for  his  studies  in  the  conductivity  of 
electricity  by  salt  solutions  and  in  the  heat 
capacity  of  solids 

decadents  (dlku'dunt,  dg'kudunt)  [ultimately  from 
Latin, -decaying)  The  name  is  loosely  applied  to 
those  artists  and  writers,  particulaily  poets,  who 
at  the  end  of  the  19th  cent  devoted  themselves  to 
exploiting  the  more  or  less  morbid  and  macabre 
expressions  of  human  emotions  Often  confused 
with  the  Frenc  h  SYMBOLISTS,  from  whom  the  move- 
ment originally  sprang,  the  decadents  were  most 
evident  in  England,  where  Oscar  Wilde  set  an  ex- 
treme example  among  such  men  as  Ernest  Dowson 
and  Aubrev  Beardsley  and  the  writers  of  the  Yellow 
Book  While  the  symbolists  were  in  general  identi- 
fied with  the  decadents  (often  largely  in  connection 
with  the  conduct  of  their  personal  lives),  all  de- 
cadents were  not  symbolists  See  G  L  Van  Roos- 
broeck,  The  Legend  of  the  Decadents  (1927),  Mario 
Praz,  Romantic  Agony  (Eng  tr  ,  1933) 

Decalogue .  see  T*,N  COMMANDMENT* 

Decameron,  The  (dlka'murun),  or  II  Decamerone 
(61  dakamaro'nu)  [Gr,=«10  parts],  collection  of 
100  tales  by  Giovanni  BOCCACCIO,  written  in  1348- 
53  A  group  of  friends,  fleeing  the  plague,  entei  tain 
each  other  m  a  villa  outside  Florence  by  telling 
anecdotes  The  stones  arc  distingui">hed  by  humor 
and  charm  and  by  the  occasional  licentiousness  of 
the  subject  matter  and  language  They  arc  valu- 
able also  as  a  picture  of  14th-century  manners 
There  are  a  number  of  editions  in  English 

De  Camp,  Joseph  Rodefer  (dl  kftmp'),  1858-1923, 
American  figure  and  portrait  painter,  b  Cincinnati, 
studied  under  Duveneck  and  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, Munich  After  painting  with  Duveneck  m 
Italy,  he  settled  in  Boston,  where  ho  taught  in  the 
school  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Among  his 
best  works  are  Woman  Drying  Her  Hair  and  a 
portrait  of  Duveneck  (Cincinnati  Art  Mus  ),  Little 
Hotel  and  a  portrait  of  Dr  Horace  H  Furness  (Pa 
Acad  of  the  Fine  Arts) ,  and  portraits  of  his  daugh- 
ter 8ally  and  Daniel  Mernman  (Worcester,  Mass  , 
Art  Mus) 

Decamps,  Alexandra  Gabriel  (algksad'ru  gdbreel' 
dukft'),  1803-60.  French  painter,  pupil  of  Abel  de 
Pujol    He  early  achieved  a  reputation  for  his  vivid 
scenes  of  Oriental  life,  painted  in  strong  color,  with 
violent  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  and  accurate 
detail     His  Good  Samaritan  and  Night  Patrol  at 
Smyrna  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
De  Candolle,  Augustm  Pyranras:  see  CANDOLLB. 
Decapolis  (deka'pulfe)  [Gr  ,-ten  cities),  confederacy 
of  (originally)  10  ancient  cities,  all  E  of  the  Jordan, 


618 

except  Soythopohs    The  others  were  (according  to  ambassador  to  England  (1820-21).  He  continued 

Phnv)  Dion,  Pella,  Gadara,  Hippos,  Gerasa,  Phila-  to  figure  m  politics  until  the  Revolution  of  1848. 

dolphia,  Damascus,  Raphana,  and  Kanatha    The  Deccan  (de'kan*),  region  of  India    Sometimes  de- 


league  was  constituted  after  Pompey's  campaign 
(65  B  C  -62  B  C  )  as  a  protection  against  the  Jewa 
and  the  Arabian  tribes  and  as  a  customs  union 
The  Roman  governor  of  Syria  exercised  general 
supervision  of  their  affairs,  and  they  were  liable  to 
Roman  military  seivite  and  taxation  The  name 
was  used  for  the  general  locality.  Mat.  4  25,  Mark 
520,  731 


fined  as  all  India  S  of  the  Narbada  river,  it  is  m 
a  more  limited  sense  the  plateau  of  cential  penin- 
sular India,  including  approximately  all  of  Mysore 
and  S  Hyderabad,  SE  Bombay,  and  NW  Madras 
The  rich  volcanic  soil  is  used  for  growing  cotton. 
Here  in  the  late  18th  cent  the  British  decisively 
defeated  the  French  m  the  struggle  for  India 
December  see  MONTH 


decathlon  (dlkath'lSn),  in  modern  OLYMPIC  GAMES,  a    Decembrist  Conspiracy.    The  confusion  m  Russia 


composite  contest  It  consists  of  the  broad  jump, 
the  high  jump,  discus  throwing,  shot  putting,  jav- 
elm  throwing,  the  100-meter,  400-meter,  and  1, 500- 
meter  flat  races,  the  110-meter  hurdle  race,  and 
pole  vaulting  The  PENTATHLON  was  the  compos- 
ite contest  of  the  ancient  Ol>  mpits 
Decatur,  Stephen  (d6ka  tur),  1779-1820,  American 
naval  officer,  b  Smepunxet,  near  Berlin,  Md  ,  son 
of  a  naval  officer,  Stephen  Decatur  After  joining 
the  US  navy  in  1798,  he  rose  to  fame  in  the 
TUIPOLITAN  WAR  In  1804  he  and  his  men  wont 
into  Tripoli  harbor,  where  the  U  S  frigate  Phila- 
delphia had  run  aground  and  had  boon  captured 
(see  BAINBRIDCJE,  WILLIAM)  They  got  aboard  and 
set  the  frigate  afire  This  daring  won  Decatur  pro- 
motion to  a  captaincy  He  helped  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  Tripoli  and  after  peace  was  concluded 


that  accompanied  the  succession  (Doc  ,  1826)  of 
NICHOLAS  I  to  Alexander  I  opened  an  opportunity 
for  the  secret  revolutionary  and  patriotic  societies 
which  had  risen  m  Russia  after  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  Many  members  of  these  societies  were  army 
officers  It  thus  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  several 
regiments  in  St  Petersburg  to  refuse  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  unpopular  Nicholas  and  to  de- 
mand that  his  elder  brother,  Constantino,  be  made 
emperor  and  grant  a  constitution  The  rebels  were 
crushed  by  aitillery  fire,  and  five  of  their  leaders 
were  hanged  This  event,  the  first  attempt  at  over- 
throwing the  autocracy  of  the  tsars,  made  a  pio- 
found  impression  on  Russia  It  led  both  to  the 
increasing  police  teironsm  of  the  tsarist  govern- 
ment and  to  the  spread  of  revolutionary  doctiine 
among  the  educated  classes 


(1805)    negotiated   successfully   with   the   bev   of    decemvirs  (dCsoWvurz)   [Latin, -ten  men),  in  an- 


tunus  In  1808  he  was  one  of  the  judges  at  the 
court-martial  of  James  BARRON,  thereafter  the  two 
men  were  enemies  In  the  War  of  1812  he  com- 
manded three  vessels,  with  the  (.'nited  States  as  his 
flagship  On  Oct  25,  1812,  the  United  States  met 
and  captured  the  British  frigate  Macedonian  After- 


lent  Rome,  a  group  of  10  men  named  in  a  special 
judicial  or  executive  capacity  The  most  famous 
were  those  who  developed  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  the  prime  Roman  code  There  was  a  per- 
manent decemvirate  who  guarded  the  Sibylline 
Books,  they  were  priests 


ward  the  British  bloc  kado  held  him  powerless  until  decentralization,  in  government,  seeks  to  increase 

Jan,    1816 — when   the   peace   had    already    been  the  power  of  the  lessei  and  more  localized  govern  - 

signed  but  news  had  not  come    Then  in  the  Prea-  mental  units  at  the  expense  of  the  cential  authority 

ident  he  put  to  sea,  outran  three  enemy  ships  and  The  ultimate  in  governmental  decentralization  is 

defeated  the  fourth,  the  Endymwn,  but  the  battle  ANARCHY      Since  the   growth    of  the   concept  of 

delayed  him  and  he  had  to  surrender  to  the  other  nationality  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  and  the  Ren- 


pursuers  In  the  so-called  Algerme  War  in  1815  ho 
used  his  squadron  with  vigor  to  force  the  dey  of 
Algiers  to  sign  the  treaty  which  ended  American 
tribute  to  Algeria  As  one  of  the  three  navy  com- 
missioners (1815  20),  he  was  powerful  m  navy  af- 
fairs His  opposition  to  reinstating  the  unfortunate 
and  disgraced  James  Barren  led  to  bitter  words 
Barron  challenged  him,  and  in  the  duel  Decatur 
was  mortally  wounded  at  Bladensburg,  Md  ,  on 
March  22,  1820  He  was  buried  with  national 
mourning  and  is  remembered  for  his  reckless  brav- 
ery and  stubborn  patriotism  Docatur  made  at 
Norfolk  the  fervent  toast,  ending,  "may  she  always 
be  in  the  right,  but  our  country,  right  or  wrong  " 
See  biographies  by  C  T  Brady  (1900),  C  L  Lewis 
(1937),  and  Helen  Nicolay  (1942) 
Decatur.  1  Industrial  city  (pop  16,604),  co  seat  of 
Morgan  co  ,  N  Ala  ,  on  the  Tennessee  river  and  N 
of  Birmingham,  founded  1820,  me  1826  It  is  a  mar- 
ket, manufacturing,  and  shipping  center  handling 
iron  and  steel,  textiles,  timber,  fertilizer,  brick  and 
tile,  and  diversified  farm  produce,  there  are  also 


aissance,  modem  states  have  tended  towards  cen- 
tralization, but  groups  within  the  nations  have 
fought  against  it  After  the  First  World  War  the 
movement  for  decentralization  bore  fruit  m  the 
establishment  of  the  new  Baltic  states  and  the  Irish 
Free  State  and  m  the  heightened  status  of  tho 
British  dominions  as  well  as  in  the  preservation  of 
considerable  autonomy  in  Scotland  by  a  separate  sec- 
retary of  state  In  Euiope  the  movement  for  decen- 
tralization has  frequently  been  allied  with  regional- 
ism, which  seeks  to  promote  ethnic  and  cultuial  par- 
ticularism as  woll  as  admmistiative  decentraliza- 
tion Modern  France,  doapito  its  hich  degree  of 
centralization,  is  tho  flation  in  which  rogumalist 
concepts  have  been  most  marked  In  political 
thought,  regionalism  stands  in  an  intermediate 
position  between  decentralization  and  federalism 
In  the  United  States  the  several  states  havo  always 
been  jealous  of  powers  not  specifically  granted  the 
central  government,  but  the  compelling  force  of 
modern  conditions  has  allowed  the  increase  of 
Federal  power  Regional  conferences  of  governors, 


shipyards  and  a  largo  flour  mill     TV\  power  sup-      interstate  organizations,  such  as  the  Port  of  New 


plies  the  city    In  the  Civil  War  the  city  was  all  but 
destroyed    2  Citv  (pop  16,561),  co  seat  of  De  Kalb 


York  Authority,  organizations  of  state  officials, 
such  as  the  American  Legislators,  tho  rise  of  con- 


co  ,  NW  Ga  ,  residential  suburb  of  Atlanta,  at  the  stitutional  home  rule  for  citios,  and  tho  establish- 
foot  of  Stone  Mt  ,  mo  as  a  town  1823,  as  a  city  ment  of  public  and  quasi-public  corporations  to 
1922  Agnes  Scott  College  and  Columbia  Theo-  -J- '—  — «-'•-  — -" 


logical  Seminary  are  here    3  City  (j 
at  of  Macon  co  ,  central  111  ,  E  of 


op  59,305),  co 
*  armgheld  and 


administer  public  enterprises — all  represent  tho 
force  of  decentralization  in  the  United  States  De- 
centralization is  advocated  as  lessening  bureauc- 


on the  Sangamon  river  (here  dammed  to  form  Lake      racy,  icheving  national  legislatures  of  increasing 


Dec  atur) ,  founded  1829,  me  1839  It  is  a  railroad 
and  industrial  center  with  railroad  repair  shops 
The  citv  makes  metal  products,  processes  corn  and 


burdens,  increasing  citizen  mteiest  in  government, 
and   moie   adequately   mooting   the   needs   of   a 

r given  area 

soybeans,  and  is  the  distributing  point  for  a  rich    deciduous  plant   son  TRBK 
farm  and  livestock  area    Coal  deposits  underlie  the    decimal  system  (dg'almul)  (Latin, -of  tenths),  sys- 
region  The  site  of  the  first  Lincoln  home  in  Illinois      tern  of  notation  for  writing  numbers  based  upon 
is  near  by ,  in  Fairview  Park  is  preserved  the  Lincoln 


log  cabin  courthouse,  where  the  >oung  lawyer  prac- 
ticed, and  the  citv  library  has  a  Lincoln  collection 
The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was  organized 
here  in  April,  1866  Decatur  is  the  seat  of  James 
Milhkin  llmv  (coeducational,  1901),  which  in- 
cludes Decatur  College  and  Industrial  School  and 
a  junior  college  at  Lincoln  4  City  (pop  5,861), 
co  seat  of  Adams  c  o  ,  NE  Ind  ,  SW  of  Fort  Wayne, 
settled  1837  Its  products  include  dairy  and  soy- 
bean foods  and  motors  5  Village  (pop  1,599),  SW 
Mich  ,  SW  of  Kalamazoo,  in  a  lake  and  farm  region, 
me  1801  Several  Indian  mounds  are  near  by 
6  Town  (pop  2,578),  co  seat  of  Wise  co  ,  N  Texas, 
NNW  of  Fort  Worth  Decatur  has  processing 
plants  and  industries  in  a  dairying,  cattle-raising, 
and  farming  region  It  is  the  seat  of  Docatur  Bap- 


second  measure  for  angles  is  probably  a  survival 

„  ....... r       of  the  ancient  Babylonian  6x10  base    The  decimal 

tist    College   (junior,   coeducational,   1892)  system   was  introduced  into  Europe  c  1300     It 

Decazes,  filie    (alf   dukaz'),    1780-1860,    French     greatly  simplified  arithmetic  and  was  a  much- 


powers  of  10  A  number  is  written  as  a  row  of 
digits,  and  each  place  in  the  row  stands  for  a  cer- 
tain power  of  10  Each  place  to  the  left  of  the 
decimal  point  indicates  that  a  number  is  raised  to 
a  higher  power  of  10,  and  eac  h  place  to  tho  right 
of  the  decimal  point  indicates  division  by  10  or 
raising  the  number  to  a  negative  power  of  10 
To  give  examples  4,309-4xlOJ+3xlO»4-OxlO+9, 
and  43  09»4xlO+3+OxlO~1-f  9xlO~2  It  is  believed 
that  the  decimal  system  is  based  upon  10  because 
man  has  1 0  fingers  and  so  became  used  to  counting 
by  10's  early  in  the  course  of  civilization  In  our 
notation  there  are  still  traces  of  systems  with  other 
bases  Tho  English  score  and  the  French  quatre- 

vingt  are  indications  of  20  as  a  base    The  minute- 
...  j 

,1 


statesman,  a  close  friend  of  Louis  XVIII,  who  made 
him  a  duke  m  1820  A  lawyer  and  judge,  he  was 
made  minister  of  police  m  1815  and  practically 
controlled  the  French  government  even  before  he 
became  (1819)  prime  minister  His  government 
maintained  a  precarious  balance  between  the  ultra- 
royalists  and  the  radicals  His  downfall  came  when 
the  ultras  accused  him  of  complicity  m  the  assas- 
sination of  Charles  Ferdinand,  due  de  BBRKY 
(1820)  He  resigned,  but  Louis  XVIII  vent  him  as 


needed  improvement  over  the  Roman  numeials 
which  did  not  use  a  place  system  A  number  writ- 
ten m  the  decimal  system  is  called  a  decimal,  al- 
though sometimes  this  term  is  used  to  refer  only 
to  a  proper  fraction  (see  FRACTION)  written  in  this 
system  and  not  to  a  mixed  number.  Proper  frac- 
tions are  written  as  the  sum  of  fractions  whose 
denominators  are  powers  of  10  (i  e.,  as  the  sum  of 
terms  containing  10's  with  negative  exponents). 
For  example,  ^-.5-»/io-5xlO-",  ^-375-Vio+ 
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Decimal*  are 

d  and  subtracted  in  the  same  way  as  are  inte- 
gers (whole  numbers)  except  that  when  these  opera- 
tions are  written  in  columnar  form  the  decimal 
points  in  the  column  entries  and  in  the  answer 
must  all  be  placed  one  under  another  In  multi- 
plying two  decimals  the  operation  is  the  same  as 
for  integers  except  that  the  number  of  decimal 
places  (i  e  ,  digits  after  the  decimal  point)  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  decimal  places  in  the  factors  In 
division,  if  there  is  a  decimal  point  in  the  divisor, 
the  point  is  shifted  to  the  extreme  right,  and  the 
decimal  point  in  the  dividend  is  shifted  the  same 
number  of  places  to  the  right  If  necessary,  one 
or  more  zeros  are  added  to  make  this  possible  The 
decimal  point  in  the  answer  is  then  plored  above 
that  in  the  dividend  If  the  divisor  contains  no 
decimal  point,  the  same  rule  applies  except  that 
no  shift  occurs  in  either  divisor  or  dividend  The 
decimal  system  is  used  in  the  arithmetic  of  all 
civilized  countries  Except  for  those  in  which 
English  is  spoken,  most  countries  have  their 
systems  of  weights  and  measures  and  their  coinage 
based  upon  10  (see  METRIC  SYSTEM)  The  Dewey 
decimal  system  of  Melvil  DEWKV  is  a  system  for 
classifying  books  in  libraries 

Decin  (dye'chen),  Czech  DtUn,  Gor  Tetschen,  city 
(pop  10,639),  N  Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia,  on  the 
Elbe  A  trade  center,  it  also  has  a  chemical  industry. 

Decius  (Gums  Mossnis  Quintus  Deems)  (de'shus), 
201-51,  Roman  emperor  (249  51),  b  Pannoma 
He  was  sent  by  I'HILIP  (Philip  the  Arabian)  to 
quell  a  mutiny,  but  when  the  soldieis  hailed  him  as 
emperor,  lie  mart  hed  at  their  head,  defeated  and 
killed  Philip  near  Verona,  and  took  the  purple,  add- 
ing Trajan  (Traianus)  to  his  name  Ho  undertook 
to  rebuild  the  state  and  in  an  effort  to  revive  the 
state  religion  poisecuted  the  Christians  vigorously 
He  was  killed  in  attempts  to  repel  an  invasion  of 
the  Goths  into  Moesia  and  was  succeeded  by 
GALLUS 

Decius  Mus,  Publius  (mils),  name  of  [throe  Romans, 
father,  son,  and  grandson,  who — according  to  leg- 
end— sacrificed  themselves  for  their  (ountrv  The 
father  (d  340  B  C  )  fought  in  the  war  against  the 
Sammtes  as  a  tribune  (343  B  C  )  and,  as  consul, 
with  Manhus  Torquatus,  commanded  in  the  war 
with  the  Latins  Near  Mt  Vesuvius  he  "devoted" 
himself  to  the  gods,  and  then  ho  deliberately  ex- 
posed himself  to  death  in  the  belief  that  tho  enemy 
would  thereby  be  destro\cd  by  tho  gods  His  son 
when  consul  for  the  fourth  time  (295  B  C  )  similar- 
ly sought  death  in  the  battle  at  Sentmum  against 
the  Gauls,  Siunnites,  and  Ktrus<  ans  His  grandson, 
in  the  war  with  P\rrhus,  followed  their  example  at 
Asculum  (279  B  C  ),  according  to  Cicero's  Tuacu- 
lan  Dismttatwna 

Decker,  Thomas,  see  DKKKEH,  THOMMS 

Declaration  of  Independence,  full  and  formal  dec- 
laration adopted  July  4,  1770,  by  lepresentatives 
of  tho  1.1  Notth  American  colonies  announcing  the 
separation  of  those  colonies  from  Gieat  Britain  and 
making  them  into  tho  United  States  Official  acts 
which  colonists  considered  infringements  upon  thoir 
rights  had  previously  lod  to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress 
(1765)  and  to  tho  First  Continental  Congress 
(1774),  but  these  were  predominantly  conservative 
assemblies  which  sought  recliess  fiom  tho  crown 
and  reconciliation,  not  independence  The  over- 
tures of  1774  came  to  nothing,  discontent  grow,  and 
as  the  armed  skirmishes  at  Lexington  and  Concord 
(Apnl  19,  1775)  developed  into  the  Vnierican  Revo- 
lution, many  members  of  the  Second  CONTINENTAL 
CONOHEBS  at  Philadelphia  followed  the  leadership 
of  John  Adams,  John  Hancock,  and  Samuel  Adams 
in  demanding  independence  The  delegates  from 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  were  specifically  in- 
structed on  independence  and  on  June  7,  177b, 
Richaid  Henry  LEE  called  for  a  resolution  of  inde- 
pendence On  Juno  11  John  Adams,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Robett  R  Livingston, 
and  Roger  Sherman  were  mstiucted  to  diaft  such 
a  doclatation,  tho  actual  wntmg  was  entiusted  to 
Jefferson  The  first  draft  was  revised  by  Fianklm, 
John  Adams,  and  Jefferson  bofoie  it  was  sent  to 
Congress,  where  it  was  again  changed  This  final 
draft  was  adopted  July  4,  1776,  and  Independence 
Day  has  been  tho  chief  American  patriotic  holiday 
ever  since  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
the  July  4  document  is  merely  a  fuller  statement 
justifying  the  resolution  of  independence  adopted 
by  Congress  July  2,  1770  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  tho  most  important  of  all  American 
historical  documents,  familiar  to  all  educated  Amer- 
icans The  opening  paragraphs  (given  here  in  the 
form  used  m  tho  engtossed  copy)  state  the  general 
fundamental  American  idea  of  government,  based 
on  the  theory  of  NATURAL  RIGHTO,  which  had  been 
held  by  Marsihus  of  Padua,  John  Locke,  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  and  others  "When  m  the 
Course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which 
have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and 
equal  station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of 
Nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should 
declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separa- 
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tion  —We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights, 
that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  Happiness  — That  to  secure  these  rights,  Gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  Men,  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, — 
That  whenever  any  Form  of  Government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  Right  of  the 
People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new 
Government,  laying  its  foundatioh  on  such  prin- 
ciples and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to 
them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety 
and  Happiness  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate 
that  Governments  long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ,  and  accord- 
ingly all  expei  leuce  hath  shewn,  that  mankind  are 
more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable, 
than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms 
to  which  they  are  accustomed  But  when  a  long 
tram  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  in  van- 
ably  the  same  Object  evinces  a  design  to  tocluce 
them  under  absolute  Despotism,  it  is  their  right, 
it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  Government,  and 
to  provide  new  Guards  for  their  future  sec  unty  " 
Then  follows  an  indictment  of  George  III  for  will- 
fully infringing  those  rights  in  older  to  establish  an 
"absolute  Tyranny"  over  the  colonies  The  doc- 
ument states  that  colonial  patience  had  achieved 
nothing  and  therefore  the  colonists  found  them- 
selves forced  to  declare  their  independence  The 
stirring  closing  paragraph  is  tho  formal  pronounce- 
ment of  independence  and  is  borrowed  from  the 
resolution  of  July  2  "We,  therefore,  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  united  States  of  America,  m  Gen- 
eral Congress,  Assembled,  appealing  to  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  the  world  for  the  lectitude  of  our 
intentions,  do,  in  tho  Namo,  and  by  \uthority  of 
the  good  People  of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  publish 
and  declare,  That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and 
of  Right  ought  to  be  Fiee  and  Independent  States, 
that  they  arc  Absolved  fiom  all  Allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection 
between  them  and  tho  State  of  Great  Britain,  is 
and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved,  and  that  as  Free 
and  Independent  States,  they  have  full  Power  to 
levy  War,  conclude  Peace,  contract  Alliances,  es- 
tablish Commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  Acts  and 
Things  which  Independent  States  may  of  right  do 
— And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  tho  protection  of  divine  Providence, 
we  mutually  pledge  to  eacli  other  our  Lives,  our 
Fortunes  and  our  sacred  Honoi  "  Not  all  the  men 
who  helped  draw  up  or  voted  for  the  Declaration 
signed  it  (Robert  R  Livingston,  foi  example,  did 
not)  nor  were  all  the  signers  present  at  its  adoption 
All  the  signatures  except  three  (Gerry,  McKean, 
and  Thornton)  were  affixed  on  AUK  2,  1776  The 
first  is  that  of  John  Hancock,  piesident  of  the 
Continental  Congress  The  remaining  55  are  those 
of  Josiah  Bartlett,  William  Whipple,  Matthew 
Thornton,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  Elbridge  Gerry,  Stephen  Hopkins, 
William  Ellery,  Roger  Sherman,  Samuel  Hunting- 
ton,  William  Williams,  Oliver  Wolcott,  William 
Floyd,  Philip  Livingston,  Fiancis  Lewis,  Lewis 
Morris,  Richard  Stockton,  John  Witherspoon, 
Francis  Hopkinson,  John  Halt,  Abraham  Clark, 
Robeit  Morris,  Benjamin  Rush,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, John  Morton,  George  Clymer,  James  Smith, 
George  Taylor,  Jamos  Wilson,  George  Ross,  Caesar 
Rodney,  George  Read,  Thomas  McKean,  Samuel 
Chase,  William  Paca,  Thomas  Stone,  Chailes  Car- 
loll  of  Carrollton,  George  Wvthe,  Richaid  Henry 
Loo,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Han  ison,  Thomas 
Nelson,  Jr  ,  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  Carter  Braxton, 
William  Hooper,  Joseph  Hewes,  John  Penn,  Ed- 
ward Rutledge,  Thomas  Hoyward,  Jr  ,  Thomas 
Lynch,  Jr  ,  Arthur  Middleton,  Button  Gwmnett, 
Lyman  Hall,  and  George  Walton  See  studies  by 
J  H  Hazelton  (1906),  C  L  Becker  (1922),  and 
Julian  P  Boyd  (1946) 
Declaration  of  Rights  seo  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  a  fundamental 
document  of  French  constitutional  history,  drafted 
by  SIKYES,  adopted  by  the  Constituent  Assembly 
on  Aug  26,  17S9,  and  embodied  in  the  French  con- 
stitution of  1791  as  a  preamble  Based  on  the 
theories  of  J  J  ROUSSBAU  and  on  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence,  it  stated  the  "in- 
alienable rights"  of  the  individual  (a  list  of  duties 
was,  after  some  debate,  omitted  by  its  franiera) 
The  rights  to  "liberty,  property  secuuty,  and  re- 
sistance to  oppression"  and  the  rights  to  freedom 
of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  of  worship  were  guar- 
anteed The  document  asserted  tho  equality  of  men 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  on  whom  the  law 
should  rest,  to  whom  officials  should  be  responsible, 
and  by  whom  finances  should  be  controlled  Its 
effect  on  liberal  thought  in  tho  19th  cent  was 
incalculable 

declension:  see  INFLECTION 
De  Coningh,  Philips,  see  KONINCK,  PHILIPS  DE 
Decorah  (dlk6'ru),  city  (pop    5,303),  co  seat  of 
Wmneshiek  co  ,  NE  Iowa,  15  mi   S  of  the  Minn 
line,  on  the  Upper  Iowa  river,  inc.  1857    Settled 
largely  by  Norwegians,  it  publishes  a  Norwegian 
newspaper,  its  rich  early  history  is  preserved  in  a 
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museum  at  LUTHER  COLLEGE  here  Near  by  is  a 
state  game  preserve,  a  fish  hatchery,  and  a  lime- 
stone ice  cave 

Decorated  style  or  Geometric  style,  type  of  con- 
struction favored  in  the  second  period  of  Gothic 
architecture  m  England  in  the  14th  cent  The 
basic  elements  of  Gothic  architecture,  as  developed 
in  the  Early  English  style  (late  12th  and  13th 
cent )  remained  the  same,  but  tracery,  ornamented 
molding,  and  other  decorations  developed  fiom 
straight  geometric  designs  to  more  opulent  and 
curvilinear  patterns  based  on  shapes  in  nature  As 
the  builders'  skill  advanced,  tho  stone  c  onstruc  tion 
became  lighter  and  more  spacious  and  vaulting  at- 
tained extraordinary  degrees  of  complication  It  is 
exemplified  in  Bristol  Cathedral 
decoration,  embellishment,  enrichment,  or  ornamen- 
tation in  architecture  of  walls  (see  MURAL  PAINT- 
INO),  public  buildings  and  private  houses  (see  IN- 
TERIOR DECORATION),  metalwork,  and  woodwork 
It  is  also  applied  to  textiles,  pottery,  books,  and 
numerous  household  objects  which  have  surfaces 
suitable  for  ornamental  DESIGN,  to  ecclesiastical 
vestments  and  appurtenances,  and  to  personal  ap- 
parel and  belongings,  including  costumes,  jewelry, 
goldwork  and  silverware,  arms  and  armor,  tools, 
saddles,  harness,  and  automobiles  In  its  proper 
sense  decoration  embraces  all  the  fine  and  applied 
visual  arts 

Decoration  Day-  see  MFMOUIAL  DAY 
decorations,  civil  and  military.  Tho  practice  of 
rewarding  civil  and  nulitaiy  achievements — includ- 
ing, in  modern  times,  achievements  m  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  education — grew  out  of  the  medieval 
custom  of  conferring  knighthood  At  present, 
orders  of  knighthood  in  tho  feudal  sense  still  exist 
m  Great  Britain  (For  the  British  orders  of  the 
Garter,  Thistle,  Bath,  and  others,  seo  KNIC.HT  )  Some 
recently  created  British  orders — eg  ,  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Order  (188b),  the  Royal  Victoria 
Order  (1896),  and  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire 
(1917) — are  decorations  for  civil  and  military  serv- 
ice rather  than  true  feudal  orders  In  the  rest  of 
Europe  the  old  orders  of  knighthood,  where  they 
still  exist,  have  tended  to  become  decorations  with- 
out feudal  connotations  Among  the  best-known  of 
these  orders  are  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
created  (14J9  or  1430)  by  Philip  the  Good  of 
Burgundy  and  confened  by  Austria  (until  1918) 
and  by  Spain,  the  Danish  orders  of  tho  Dannobrog 
(1219)  and  the  Elephant  (1452),  the  Italian  orders 
of  the  Annunziata  (1362)  and  of  SS  Maurice  and 
Lazarus  (1434) ,  the  papal  order  of  the  Golden  Spur 
(1659),  the  Piussiau  orders  of  the  Black  Eagle 
(1701),  Red  Eaglo  (1734).  and  Pour  le  M6nte 
(1740) ,  and  the  Polish  orders  of  the  White  Eaglo 
and  of  Poloma  Restituta  (1919)  Tho  French  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  created  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in 
1802,  is  an  order,  it  13  composed  of  an  unlimited 
number  of  knights,  of  a  limited  numbei  of  officers, 
commanders,  grand  officers,  and  holdeis  of  tho 
grand  cross,  and  of  a  gi  andmaster  (the  president  of 
Franco)  Most  other  European  orders  also  arc 
graded  in  several  classes,  and  tho  stars,  crosses, 
ribbons,  and  other  insignia  corresponding  to  the 
different  classes  vaiy  greatly  in  aspect  and  value 
The  French  Croix  de  Gueire,  instituted  in  1915  for 
bravery,  is  awarded  to  enlisted  men  and,  in  cases  of 
exceptional  heroism,  to  officers  It  is  not  an  ordet , 
but  a  deeoiatum,  as  is  also,  for  instance,  the  Gor- 
man Iron  Cioss  The  highest  decoration  for  ex- 
ceptional heroism  in  the  United  States  is  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor,  instituted  in  1862 
Among  othei  American  decorations  awarded  by 
the  Congress  are  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
and  Distinguished  Service  Medal  (1917)  and  tho 
Distinguished  Flvmg  Cross  (1942)  Tho  Purple- 
Heart  (created  by  George  Washington,  1782,  re- 
vived 1932)  is  awaided  for  wounds  received  m 
action,  the  silver  star  and  bionze  star  are  awarded, 
respectively,  for  heroism  and  for  outstanding  sei  v- 
ice  Oak-leaf  clusters  (in  the  navy,  gold  or  silver 
stars)  are  marks  of  repeated  awards  of  the  same 
decoration  In  the  United  States  a  ribbon,  indicat- 
>ng  by  its  colors  tho  corresponding  medal,  rather 
than  tho  medal  itself,  is  worn  over  the  left  breast 
pocket  of  the  uuifoim  or  in  tho  lapel  of  civilian 
clothes  In  somo  other  countiies,  e  g  ,  Russia,  the 
medals  themselves  aie  worn  suspended  on  their 
ribbons  Several  countries — e  g  ,  France — award 
medals  to  entire  units,  every  member  of  which  is 
entitled  to  wear  a  fourrogbre  (a  braided  cord) 
around  the  left  shoulder  Campaign  ribbons  and 
the  battle  stars  worn  on  the  ribbons  are  awaided 
automatically  for  presence  in  certain  theaters  of 
operation  Soviet  Russia,  which  long  awarded  only 
one  decoration — the  Order  of  the  Red  Star — now 
awards  many,  eg,  the  ordeis  of  Victoiy,  Lenin, 
Suvarov,  and  Alexander  Nevsky,  these  are  orders 
in  name  only  and  belong  to  the  category  of  medals. 
De  Coster,  Charles  Theodore  Henri  (du  kcVstur,  Fr. 
sharl'  t&odor'  fire'  du  k&st<V),  1827-79,  Belgian 
author,  b  Munich  His  collected  legends  from 
Flemish  folklore  (1857),  written  in  old  French 
stvle,  gave  him  a  reputation  as  a  medievalist.  His 
Contes  brabanyona  (1801)  was  followed  by  his  best- 
known  work,  La  Lfyende  et  let  aventurea  htroiquca, 
joyetuea  et  gloneuaet  d'  Ulenapiegd  et  de  Lamme 
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Goedzak  (1867;  Eng.  trs ,  1918,  1921).    This  re-     tie*  are  not  observed  a  deed  (or  the  contract  pur- 
markable  tale,  written  m  archaic  style  and  based  on     porting  to  convey  realty)  is  some,  but  not  oonolu- 
tho  Germanic  folk  hero  and  trickster,  Till  Kulen-     sive,  evidence  of  the  conveyance, 
spicgel,  has  been  compared  with  the  Qarganhia  of   Deepnsven,  village  (pop   1,026),  E  Minn.,  on  the 
Rabelais    However,  the  book  derives  more  directly     east  shore  of  Lake  Mmnetonka  W  of  Minneapolis, 
from  the  medieval  satiric  allegory  Renard  the  Fox,   Deep  River,  Conn    see  SAYBBOOK. 
fashioned  mainly  in  Flanders.  deep-sea  exploration:  see  OCEANOGRAPHY. 

De  Crayer.  Caspar  see  CBATBB,  CASPAR  DB.  deer,  ruminant  mammal  of  the  family  Cervidae 

decree,  m  law,  decision  of  a  suit  in  a  court  of  equity      found  in  most  parts  of  the  world  except  Australia 

The  only  deer  in  Africa  are  small  numbers  of  red 
deer  found  m  the  north  m  a  forested  area  Antlers, 
solid  bony  outgrowths  of  the  skull,  develop  m  the 


It  is  the  counterpart  m  equity  of  the  judgment  of 
a  court  of  law,  although  in  those  jurisdictions  where 
law  and  equity  have  merged,  judgment  is  some- 


times used  to  include  both  The  difference  between  males  of  most  species  They  are  shed  and  renewed 
the  two,  however,  is  fundamental  A  judgment  annually  The  "velvet,"  a  soft,  hairy  skin  covering 
must  be  unconditionally  for  one  party  or  another,  permeated  by  blood  vessels,  dries  and  is  rubbed  off 
setting  the  amount  of  damages  awarded  A  decree,  as  the  antlers  mature  The  stem  of  the  antler  is 
being  more  flexible,  is  adaptable  to  the  peculiar  .called  the  beam,  and  the  branches  arc  the  tines 
necessities  of  each  case  Thus  m  a  decree  the  act  Antlers  are  used  as  weapons  during  breeding-season 
commanded  mav  bo  conditioned  upon  the  perform-  combats  between  bucks  In  the  deer  which  lack 

ance  by  the  adverse  party  of  a  certain  act     The          "  ~" 

decree  may  act  against  the  person  of  the  defendant, 
it  is  not  restricted  to  the  award  of  money  damages 
It  may  contain  on  INJUNCTION  against  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  acts  One  of  the  most  familiar  of 
the  decrees  given  by  courts  of  equity  is  the  decree 
of  DIVORCE,  adjudicating  the  dissolution  of  a  MAR- 
RIAGK  and  awarding  ALIMONY  Decrees  are  en- 
forced by  proceedings  for  CONTEMPT  or  COURT. 

decretals,  see  CANON  LAW 

Dedan  (do'-),  oponym  of  a  people  apparently  oc- 
cupying Arabia  S  of  Palestine  The  people  are 
called  Dedanim  or  Dedamtes  Gen  107,  253, 
Isa  21  13  Ezek  27  20  See  DODANIM 

Dedham  (do'dum),  town  (pop  15.508),  co  seat  of 
Norfolk  co  ,  E  Mass  ,  8W  of,  and  near,  Boston, 
settled  1635,  me  1636  America's  oldest  frame 
house,  the  Fairbanks  house  (16d6),  is  here,  and 

Dedham  is  said  to  have  had  the  first  public  school      , „,  ..„..,„„,„„,  „„,..,. 

in  America  (1649)     The  county  courthouse  (1827)    Deer,  Book  of,  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Gospels, 
was  the  scene  of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  trial.  Dedham     with  Irish  notes,  found  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland 
pottery  has  gained  renown     Paper  products  are      It  is  now  at  Cambridge  Univ 
made     See  history  by  Frank  Smith  (1936)  Deere,  John,  1804-86,  manufacturer  of  agricultural 

deduction  [Latin,  -leading  down],  in  LOGIC,  the  form  implements,  b  Rutland,  Vt  He  was  one  of  the 
of  inference  in  which  paiticular  conclusions  are  pioneers  of  the  steel  PLOW  industry  A  blacksmith 
reached  by  reasoning  from  certain  general  pnnci-  by  trade,  he  established  (1836)  a  shop  at  Grand 
pies  assumed  to  be  true  For  example,  if  we  know  Detour,  111  Here  he  was  associated  with  Leonard 

ANDRUS  m  making  (1837)  the  first  Grand  Detour 


antlers  (the  MUSK  DBER  and  Chinese  river  deer)  the 
upper  canines  are  long  and  servo  as  weapons  Deer 
are  polygamous  They  eat  a  variety  of  herbaceous 
plants,  lichens,  mosses,  and  leaves  and  bark  of 
trees  The  white-tailed  deer  which  lives  m  wood- 
lands throughout  the  United  States  and  in  Central 
America  and  N  South  America  was  a  source  of 
food,  buckskin,  and  other  necessities  for  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  and  the  white  settler  Slaughter 
through  the  years  nearly  exterminated  it,  but  it  is 
now  restored  m  largo  numbers  in  the  E  United 
States  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  West  In  summer 
the  upper  parts  of  the  whitetail  are  reddish  brown, 
m  wmtei  gravish  The  mule  deer  exists  in  reduced 
numbers  f  i  om  the  plains  region  westward,  and  the 
closely  related  black-tailed  deer  is  a  Pacific  coast 
form  Old  World  deer  include  the  red  deer,  the 
fallow  deer,  and  the  axis  door  See  also  CARIBOU, 

ELK,  M008B,  REIN] 


that  all  men  have  two  legs  and  that  John  is  a  man, 
it  is  then  logical  to  deduce  that  John  has  two  legs 
Deduction  is  contrasted  with  INDUCTION 
Dee,  John,  1527-1608,  British  astrologer  He  had  a 
remarkable  career  as  magician  and  scientist  He 
was  an  accomplished  mathematician,  who  studied 
not  only  at  Cambridge  (where  he  was  a  fellow)  but 
also  abroad,  and  he  was  a  clergyman  Accused  of 


steel  plow  In  1843  Deere  and  Andrus  formed  a 
partnership  for  the  manufacture  of  plows  This 
partnership  was  terminated  in  1847,  when  Deere 
moved  to  Mohne,  111  Here  he  established  a  factory 
that  in  time  made  other  farm  implements  as  well 
as  plows  and  be<  ame  known  throughout  the  world 

-  ...  Deere  himself  long  continued  to  work  at  the  forge 

practicing  sorcery  against  Queen  Mary,  he  was      when  he  could,  he  refined  the  shape  of  the  plow  and 
acquitted  and  later  was  a  favorite  of  Queen  Ehz-      improved  other  implements  made  in  his  factory 
abeth,  drawing  up  valuable  hydrographical  and    Deerfleld.    1  Village  (pop  2,283),  NE  111  ,  NNW  of 


Chicago,  me  190*  "  2  Town  (pop  2,684)7  NW 
Mass  ,  on  the  Deorfield  river,  settled  before  1670, 
me  1677  Indian  raids  and  alarms  hindered  the 
growth  of  the  new  village  In  the  massacre  of  1704, 
nearly  50  inhabitants  were  killed  and  most  of  the 
rest  were  taken  to  Canada;  many  were  killed  on 
the  way  Old  Deerfield  St  is  lined  with  18th- 


iphical  materials  on  newly  discovered  lands 
ter     He  also  made  calculations  in  preparation 
for  adoption  of  the  Gregorian  calendar  in  England, 
which  he  vainly  sought    He  is  better  remembered, 
however,  for  the  more  sensational  side  of  his'  career 
His  interest  in  crystal  gazing,  divination,  and  the 

occult  led  to  his  being  patronized   by   Emperor     me  way     uid  Ueerneld  Ht    is  lined  with   18th- 
Kudolf  II  until  dark  rumors  forced  his  departure      century  houses    Deerfield  Academy  for  boys  (char- 
frorn  Prague    Dee  was  also  associated  with  Edward      tered  1797,  opened  1799)  is  here 
Kelley,  who  claimed  to  have  discovered  the  alchem-    Deerfield,  river  rising  in  S  Vermont  and  flowing  S 
ical  secret  of  transmuting  base  metal  to  gold     He     into  NW  Massachusetts,  then  SE  to  the  Connecti- 
was  briefly  the  head  of  an  occult  group,  and  despite      cut  near  Greenfield,  Mass    It  furnishes  power  for 
nis  protests  he  had  an  enormous  reputation  as  a      many  factories 

magician  to  the  time  of  his  death    He  wrote  many    Deerfleld  Beach,  town  (pop   1.860),  SE  Fla  ,  on  the 
..   .  ......  .   ..  ..       Atlantic  coast  N  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  inc  1926    It 

is  a  trade  center  for  a  farm  area 
deerhound,  dog  allied  to  the  greyhound,  but  stronger 
and  heavier  It  resembles  the  lush  wolfhound,  but 
is  more  delicately  built  than  that  breed  There  are 
two  varieties,  the  Scottish  and  the  Yorkshire  Tho 
doerhound  has  been  known  since  the  16th  cent  It 
was  bred  for  deer  hunting  and  therefore  is  strong, 


works  on  mathematics,  science,  and  the  mcult 
His  diary  was  edited  in  1842  by  J  O  Halhwell- 
Philhps 

Dee,  rivers  m  Scotland  1  Aberdoenshire  and  Kin- 
cardine, celebrated  for  its  beauty  It  rises  m  the 
Cairngorms  and  flows  c  90  mi  E  past  Braemar, 
Balmoral  Castle,  and  Ballater  to  the  North  Sea 
through  an  artificial  channel  at  Aberdeen  Harbour 
It  is  a  salmon  stream  2  Kirkcudbrightshire,  flow- 


, 
swift,  and  keen-sighted    Its  wiry  coat  is  3  or  4  in 


HI 'SSL  5ilSdJA.5irS21di"«ht  Bay  *  So1-     l°"K.>  color  a  dark  blue-gray  is  preferred,  thou, 


way  Firth  just  S  of  Kirkcudbright 


brindled  and  tawny  deerhounds  are  popular    Tl 


igh 
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Dee,  river  of  Wales  and  England,  rising  in  Menon-     shoulder  height  of  the  male  should  be  from  30  to  32 
ethshire  and  flowing  NE  through  Bafa  Lake  and     in  and  the  weight  between  85  and  110  lb 

C*6  *u  mr  th™ugh  aA  P'cturesque  course  NE,  N,    Deering,  William,  1826-1913,  American  manufactur- 


NW  to  the  Irish  Sea  At  low  tide  the  long,  broad! 
shallow  estuary  is  an  expanse  of  sand,  across  which 
the  narrow  stream  flows — Kingsloy's  "Sands  of 
Dee  "  Thomas  Telford's  famous  aqueduct  crosses 
the  Dee  near  Trevor  8W  of  Wrexham  Chester  is 
the  chief  city  on  the  nv 


er  of  harvesting  machinery,  b  South  Pans,  Maine, 
where  he  became  manager  of  his  father's  woolen 
factory  In  1870  he  was  persuaded  by  Elijah  H 
Gammon  to  sell  his  business  and  go  to  Illinois  and 
associate  himself  with  Gammon  in  the  manufacture 

.     .      ,        -        , •        -  of  reapers   Gammon  &  Deering  acquired  the  manu- 

deed.  in  law,  formal  contract  conveying  an  interest  in  factoring  rights  to  the  harvesting  machine  invented 
land  or  other  realty  A  deed  may  warrant  the  ex-  by  Charles  W.  MABSH  and  the  binder  and  knotting 
tent  of  the  conveying  party  a  ownership  or,  if  tho  device  invented  by  John  F  APPLBBY  In  1879 
party  is  uncertain  of  the  precise  extent,  he  issues  a  Gammon  retired  and  Deering  became  sole  owner 
quitclaim  (i  e  ,  a  sale),  without  description,  of  After  a  long  series  of  experiments  a  suitable  twine 
whatever  he  may  own  The  formalities  with  which  was  perfected  by  Edwin  H  Fitler  under  Deenng's 
a  deed  is  invested  are  designed  to  make  the  instru-  direction  Deering  combined  all  these  devices  m 
ment  conclusive  evidence  of  the  transaction  de-  one  machine,  the  first  successful  binder  His  execu- 
scribed  and  to  obviate  the  need  for  further  proof  tive  genius  built  the  Deering  Company  into  the 
In  all  states  deeds  must  be  formally  delivered  and  largest  agricultural-implement  factory  m  the  world, 
their  receipt  formally  attested  It  is  possible  to  In  1902  the  company  was  merged  with  the  Inter- 
deposit  a  deed  with  a  third  party  or  a  court  for  de-  national  Harvester  Company 
livery  to  the  purchaser,  this  is  termed  a  delivery  m  Deer  Island,  irregular  island,  o  10  mi  long  and  6  mi. 
escrow.  Most  states  also  require  that  deeds  be  wide,  m  Penobscot  Bay,  8  Maine  It  comprises 
acknowledged  by  a  duly  authorised  commissioner  the  towns  Deer  Isle  (pop  1,303,  settled  1762,  inc. 
and  thata  copy  be  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  1789)  in  the  north  and STONINOTON  m  the  south, 
county  where  the  realty  u  situated.  If  the  formali-  Desr  Lake,  town  (1945  pop.  1,932),  W  N  F.,  NE  of 


Corner  Brook  and  on  the  Humber  river.  It  is  hero 
that  the  electricity  used  by  the  mines  at  Buchans 
and  by  the  paper  nulls  at  Corner  Brook  is  generated 
from  water  power. 

Deer  Lodge,  city  (pop.  3,278),  co.  seat  of  Powell  co., 
W  Mont.,  SW  of  Helena  and  on  the  Clark  Fork; 
mo  1883  Founded  in  1862  after  gold  was  dis- 
covered in  Deer  Lodge  Valley,  it  was  given  tho 
name  Deer  Lodge  in  1864  It  has  large  railroad 
workshops  and  is  the  seat  of  a  state  penitentiary 
Deer  Park.  1  Village  (pop  3,510),  8W  Ohio,  N  of 
Cincinnati.  2  Town  (pop  1,070),  E  Wash.,  N  of 
Spokane,  me  1908.  It  ships  lumber,  grain,  and 
fruit 

Defense,  United  States  Department  of,  created  in 
1947  as  the  National  Military  Establishment  and 
reorganised  as  the  Dept  of  Defense  in  1949  The 
National  Military  Establishment  was  designed  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  program  for  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  to  coordinate  effectively 
the  activities  and  policies  of  the  army,  the  navy, 
and  the  air  force,  and  also  to  correlate  those  with 
the  work  of  other  government  agencies  relating  to 
national  security  The  Secretary  of  Defense — ap- 
pointed from  civilian  life  by  the  President  with  the 
consent  of  the  U  S  Senate — was  empowered  to 
execute  the  general  policies  and  programs  for  the 
National  Military  Establishment,  to  assist  the 
President  m  all  national  security  matters,  and  to 
help  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  and  over- 
lapping in  the  fields  of  military  supply,  transport, 
storage,  health,  and  research  It  was  estimated 
that  the  integration  of  the  armed  services  saved  the 
U  8  government  over  $60,000,000  m  a  year  and  a 
half  The  establishment — undor  civilian  control — 
was  made  up  of  the  National  Security  Council  (to 
help  integrate  domestic,  foreign,  and  military  poli- 
cies), the  National  Security  Resources  Board  (to 
help  coordinate  military,  industrial,  and  civilian 
mobilization),  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (to 
coordinate  intelligence  activities  of  Federal  agen- 
cies concerned  with  national  security),  the  Muni- 
tions Board,  the  Research  and  Development 
Board,  the  joint  chiefs  of  staff,  and  the  War  Coun- 
cil (to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  broad 
armed-forces  policy  matters).  In  the  face  of  much 
controversy  and  heavy  criticism,  James  V  FOR- 
RB8TAL  pioneered  in  the  organization  of  the  estab- 
lishment Under  the  National  Secuntj  Act  of 
1949,  the  National  Military  Establishment  was  re- 
designated  the  Dept.  of  Defense,  nine  military 
boards  were  abolished,  and  the  new  offices  of  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense  and  three  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Defense  were  created  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  tho  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force — empowered  by  the  act  of 
1947  to  aid  m  the  organization  of  the  establishment 
— were  subordinated  (1949)  to  give  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Louis  A  JOHNSON,  full  cabinet  author- 
ity over  his  department 

defense  mechanism,  expression  brought  into  pop- 
ular usage  by  psychoanalysts  Today  it  is  em- 
ployed widely  and  loosely  to  indicate  some  mode  of 
behavior  adopted  unconsciously  by  an  individual 
and  designed  to  enable  him  to  avoid  or  ward  off  an 
anticipated  or  imagined  attack  (criticism  or  con- 
demnation rather  than  anything  of  a  physu  al  na- 
ture) Freud  saw  these  mechanisms,  commonly 
called  dynamisms  in  psychoanalysis,  as  the  result 
of  conflicts  between  instinctual  demands  and  fear 
or  guilt  The  more  important  ones  are  rationalisa- 
tion— protection  of  the  ego  against  awareness  of 
unsocial  motives  by  substituting  socially  accept- 
able reasons  for  behavior,  repression — prevention 
of  unacceptable  ideas  entering  the  conscious  mind, 
regression — return  to  infantile  behavior  and  grati- 
fication,  projection — the  assignment  to  others  of 
urges  and  wishes  one's  own  ego  repudiates,  mtro- 
jection  or  identification — reacting  to  another's  de- 
sires or  tendencies  as  if  they  were  one's  own,  subli- 
mation (considered  a  constructive  mechanism) — 
redirection  of  the  libido  toward  socially  acceptable 
ends;  and  conversion — transformation  of  a  psycho- 
logical conflict  into  a  physical  symptom  See  Anna 
Freud,  The  Ego  and  the  Mechamsma  of  Defeme 
(1937) 

Deffand,  marquise  du:  see  Du  DBFFAND 

Defiance,  city  (pop  9,744),  co  seat  of  Defiance  co  , 
NW  Ohio,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Auglaise  and 
Maumee  rivers  SW  of  Toledo,  settled  1790,  inc 
1836.  Its  manufactures  include  machinery,  dairy 
products,  beer,  and  radio  condensers  Anthony 
Wayne  built  (1794)  Fort  Defiance  here  and  William 
Henry  Harrison  built  (1812)  Fort  Winchester  near 
by.  Defiance  College  ia  here. 

deflation:  see  INFLATION. 

Defoe  or  De  Foe,  Daniel  (dl  f6').  1660-1731,  English 
writer,  author  of  ROBINSON  CRUSOB,  b.  London 
As  a  dissenter,  his  education  and  chances  of  prefer- 
ment were  restricted.  He  was  variously  a  traveler 

in  Europe,  a  retail  merchant  at  first  successful  but 
finally  bankrupt,  proprietor  of  a  tile  factory,  and 
semiofficial  government  pamphleteer  He  was  de- 
voted to  WiGuun  III,  and  hie  poem  The  True-bom 

JSnohshman  (1701)  won  him  the  king's  friendship 

But  an  ill-timed  satire  early  m  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
The  Short**  Way  with  Dutmitrt  (1702),  which 

ridiculed  Tory  animus  against  nonconformists,  it- 


Cross  r«f«rmces  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  prottuadsitea  (sees  psf  e  1. 


suited  In  Defoe'*  being  pilloried,  fitted,  and  Im- 
prisoned. Rescued  by  Robert  Harley,  he  served 
(he  Whig  minister  both  as  a  writer  and  as  political 
agent  in  England  and  Scotland  Defoe's  Review 
(1704-13;  facsimile  ed  ,  22  vols ,  1938,  index  by 
W.  L.  Payne,  1048),  one  of  the  earliest  and  best 
London  miscellaneous  journals,  was  independent, 
Whiggish,  and  was,  incredibly,  mostly  written  by 
Defoe  himself  Under  George  I  he  wrote  moderate 
articles  for  the  Tory  press.  In  1719  appeared  De- 
foe's famous  Life  and  Strange  Surprizing  Adventures 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  its  seldom  read  sequel, 
Farther  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe;  in  1720 
came  the  moralizing  Serious  Reflections  during  the 
Life  and  Surprizing  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
His  Moll  Flanders  (1722)  and  the  less  vivid  Fortu- 
nate Mistress,  or  .  Roxana  (1724)  are  matter-of- 
fact,  realistic  novels  about  disreputable  characters 
Defoe's  fictitious  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year  (1722) 
and  Due  Preparations  for  the  Plague  (1722)  are  such 
lively  and  circumstantial  descriptions  of  the  Lon- 
don plague  of  1665  that  they  almost  seem  the  ac- 
counts of  eyewitnesses  Defoe's  writing  is  clear, 
straightforward,  and  pungent,  and  the  astonishing 
quantity  of  it  all  shows  the  man's  enthusiastic, 
minute  observation  of  affairs  around  him  Others 
of  his  major  works  are  An  Essay  upon  Projects 
Q698),  History  of  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  (170P-). 
Captain  Singleton  (1720),  Colonel  Jack  (1722),  and 
A  Tour  through  the  Whole  Island  of  Great  Britain 
(4  vols  ,  1 724-  42)  See  biography  by  James  Suther- 
land (1937),  W  L  Payne,  Mr  Review  (1947) 
De  Forest,  John  William,  1826-1 900,  American  au- 
thor and  soldier,  b  Seymour,  Conn  He  served  in 
the  Civil  War,  chiefly  as  a  captain  His  vivid  ac- 
counts of  battle  scenes  in  Louisiana  and  with  Sheri- 
dan in  the  Shonandoah  Valley,  published  in  Har- 
per's Monthly,  were  among  the  best  contempora- 
neous war  records  After  the  war  he  wrote  a  novel, 
Miss  Ravenel's  Conversion  from  Secession  to  Loyalty 
(1867 ,  reissued  1939)  He  also  wi  ote  essays,  stones, 
and  poetry  A  Volunteer's  Adventures  (ed  by  J  H 
Croushoro,  1946)  is  a  collection  of  his  war  articles 
and  letters 

De  Forest,  Lee,  1873-,  American  inventor,  b  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Iowa,  grad  Yale,  1896  Ho  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  development  of  wiieless  telegraphy,  sound 
pictures,  and  television  His  audion  (1921)  made 
practicable  transcontinental  telephony,  both  wire 
and  wireless  The  first  high-powerod  naval  radio 
stations  were  designed  and  installed  by  him  He 
has  been  granted  over  300  patents 
De  Forest,  Lockwood,  1850-19.32,  American  artist 
and  Orientalist,  b  New  York  city  He  traveled  in 
Europe  and  the  Orient  and  founded  workshops  for 
the  revival  of  wood  carving  at  Ahmedabad,  India 
His  work  exhibited  at  the  First  Indian  Exhibition, 
Lahore,  m  1882  was  subsequently  purchased  for  the 
India  Museum,  South  Kensington,  London  A  col- 
lection of  Tibetan  jewelry  and  other  art  objet  ts  was 
assembled  in  the  Orient  b>  De  Forest  for  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  This  museum  has  also  a  land- 
scape bv  him,  Mount  Carmel,  California 
Defregger,  Franz  von  (f rants'  fun  da'frSgur),  1835- 
1921,  Austrian  genre  and  historical  painter,  studied 
m  Munu  h  with  Pilotv  He  is  known  for  hie  pop- 
ular pictures  of  Tyrolean  life,  which  depend  largely 
for  their  interest  on  their  fine  characterization  and 
humor  Good  examples  are  The  Last  Summons  and 
Zither  Player  (both  Vienna)  and  German  Peasant 
Qirl  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) 

De  Fumak  Springs  (de  ffTneak),  town  (pop  2,570), 
co  seat  of  Walton  co  ,  N  W  Fla  ,  W  of  the  Choctaw- 
hatchee  In  the  center  oft  town  is  a  picturesque 
fresh-water  spring  a  mile  in  circumference  and 
80  ft  deep 

Degas.  Hilaire  Germain  Edgar  (elcV  zh£rm6'  fcdgar' 
duga'),  1834-1917,  French  painter,  commonly 
called  Edgar  Degas,  b  Paris,  son  of  a  banker 
Intended  for  the  law,  he  abandoned  it  for  painting, 
studying  at  the  ficole  des  Beaux-Arts  and  in  Italy 
He  first  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1865  but  later 
ceased  showing  there  and  exhibited  with  the  im- 
pressionists In  1870  he  enlisted  in  the  army  and 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  War  spent  some  time 
with  relatives  in  New  Orleans  The  last  30  years 
of  his  life  he  lived  as  a  recluse  in  Paris,  only  a  few 
old  friends  were  admitted  to  his  company  Degas 
committed  suicide  alone  in  his  studio  at  the  age  of 
83  He  was  a  perfectionist  and  a  fanatic  in  his 
self-criticism  as  in  his  misanthropy  An  admirable 
painter,  he  practically  abandoned  oils  for  pastel, 
foregoing  definitely  the  finished  perfection  to  which 
he  aspired,  and  despaired  of  attaining,  in  oils 
Favorite  subjects  of  Degas  were  ballet  dancers, 
modistes,  women  at  their  toilet,  cafe  life,  and  race- 
track scenes.  He  was  not,  however,  a  boulevardier; 
an  aristocrat  in  a  plebeian  century,  he  studied  gay 
life  as  a  detached  observer  His  work  is  ranked 
with  that  of  the  greatest  French  artists.  In  his 
youthful  works,  drawing  predominates  over  color, 
but  his  first  pastels,  done  in  his  middle  age,  are 
gorgeous  in  color,  in  hia  later  work,  while  color  is 
much  subdued,  it  is  subtle  and  immensely  effective. 
His  later  oils  and  particularly  hie  pastels-are  daring 
m  composition  and  free  in  execution.  They  exer- 
oiaed  a  great  and  liberating  influence  on  such  men 
as  Gauguin,  Toulouse-Lautrec,  and  Picasso  and 
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constitute  a  penetrating  psychological  commentary 
on  his  day  and  generation  Famous  examples  of 
his  work  are  La  Danseuse  au  bouquet,  saluant  sur  la 
scene  and  Les  Repasseuses  (Louvre) ,  Dancer  Fasten- 
ing Her  Sandal,  Star  Dancer,  and  Woman  at  Her 
Toilet  (Luxembourg  Mus  ,  Paris) ,  and  La  Modiste 
(Metropolitan  Mus )  Degas  also  executed  some 
fine  bronzes  of  dancers  and  horses  See  studies  by 
Julius  Meier-Graefe  (Eng.  tr  ,  1923)  and  Camilla 
Mauclair  (Eng  tr  ,  1941;  new  ed  ,  1948) ,  Ambroiso 
Vollard,  Degas  an  Intimate  Portrait  (Eng.  tr  ,  1927; 
new  ed  ,  1937) 

De  Gasperi,  Alcide  (alchS'da  da  ga'sparS),  1881-, 
Italian  statesman  Born  in  the  Trentino — then 
under  Austria — he  early  represented  the  Italian 
Irrendentists  in  the  Austrian  parliament  From 
1921  until  1924  he  was  a  Catholic  deputy  m  the 
Italian  parliament  After  16  months  of  imprison- 
ment as  an  anti-Fascist,  De  Gasperi  received  (1931) 
a  position  at  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  where  he 
organized,  during  the  Second  World  War,  the 
Christian  Democratic  party  After  the  Italian 
surrender  m  1943  he  held  several  cabinet  posts, 
and  in  Dec  ,  1945,  he  became  premier  of  a  coalition 
cabinet  Although  his  cabinet  was  subsequently 
several  times  reorganized,  De  Gasperi  remained 
premier  In  June,  1947,  he  excluded  Communists 
and  left-wing  Socialists  from  the  government,  and 
m  April,  1948,  his  party  won  a  decisive  electoral 
victory  Do  Gasperi  championed  close  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  and  caused  Italy  to  adhere 
to  the  European  Recovery  Program  and  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty 

De  Gaulle,  Charles   see  GAUM  K,  CHART  FS  DE 

degeneration.  During  infectious  diseases  and  in- 
toxications various  tissues  suffer  from  disordered 
nutrition,  which  results  in  changes  in  function  and 
also  in  appearance  of  the  cells  in  the  tissue  There 
are  many  types  of  change,  such  as  cloudy  swelling 
and  fatty,  mucous,  colloid,  amyloid,  and  hyaline 
'degeneration  Deposits  of  calcium  salts  and  pig- 
ments also  occur,  either  within  or  between  cells  or 
in  place  of  groups  of  cells  Fatty  changes  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  course  of  long  high  fevers  and 
often  occur  in  the  heart  A  certain  degree  of  de- 
generation can  be  repaired  in  most  kinds  of  tissue 
In  more  severe  cases  the  cells  die 

degree,  academic,  bestowed  upon  a  student  on  the 
fulfillment  of  certain  requirements  or  given  as  an 
honor  to  an  eminent  person  The  degrees  usually 
conferred  in  American  universities  are  Bachelor  of 
Arts  (B  A  ).  at  the  end  of  a  UBERAI,  ARTR  course, 
Bachelor  of  Science  (B  S  ) ,  Bachelor  of  Laws 
( LL  B  ) ,  Master  of  Arts  (MA)  or  of  Science 
(MS),  at  the  end  of  a  prescribed  postgraduate 
course  in  liberal  arts  or  in  science  The  highest 
degree  conferred  by  a  university  is  the  doctorate 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph  D  ),  of  Medicine  (M  D  ), 
of  Divinity  (D  D),  of  Laws  (LL  D )  There  are 
numerous  other  degrees  less  often  given,  including 
purely  honorary  awards  such  as  Doctor  of  Liteia- 
ture  (Litt  D  )  The  requirements  for  degrees  differ 
m  different  institutions  The  gowns  and  insignia 
worn  at  academic  convocations  indicate  the  degrees 
attained  by  their  wearers  and  the  degrees  for  which 
they  are  candidates  (see  ACADEMIC  COSTUME) 

De  Grey,  George  Frederick  Samuel  Robinson,  Earl' 
see  RIPON,  GEOKOE  FKEDEKICK  SAMUEL  ROBINSON, 

1ST  MARQUESS  OF 

De  Haas,  Maurice  Frederick  Hendrick  (d?  has'). 
1832-95,  American  marine  painter,  b  Rotterdam, 
Netherlands,  studied  at  the  academy  there  and  at 
The  Hague  He  settled  (1858)  in  New  York  city, 
where  he  quickly  gained  recognition  He  was  an 
original  member  of  the  American  Water  Color 
Society  and  became  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  in  1867  Among  his  notable  works  are 
Wreck  on  Ike  Isle  of  Jersey,  Menhaden  Boats  off 
Long  Island  Beach,  The  Rapids  above  Niagara, 
Tropical  Sunset  at  Sea  (N  Y  Public  Library)  His 
masterpiece  is  Farragut  Passing  the  Forts  at  New 
Orleans 

De  Haven,  Edwin  Jesse  (da  ha'vun),  1816-65, 
American  arctic  explorer  He  accompanied  Charles 
Wilkes  on  the  naval  exploring  expedition  that 
reached  Antarctic  a  In  1850  he  was  chosen  to  head 
an  expedition  into  the  arctic  regions  financed  by 
Henry  Gnnnell  to  search  for  the  lost  party  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  Franklin's  men  were  not  found, 
but  De  Haven  discovered  Grinnell  Land  on  Elles- 
mere  Island 

De  Heem,  Jan  Davidszoon:  see  HEEM,  JAN  DAVIDS- 
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Dehmel,  Richard  (rfkh'art  da'mj),  1863-1920,  Ger- 
man poet  After  taking  his  degree  in  economics,  he 
soon  devoted  himself  to  literature  Despite  his  age 
and  pacifist  convictions,  he  fought  in  the  First 
World  War,  and  the  strain  led  to  his  death  His 
restless  and  virile  temperament  found  expression 
in  verse  of  great  vanety,  composed  often  of  con- 
flicting elements  but  finely  fashioned.  A  few  of  his 
lyrics  have  a  strong  social  cast  In  general  he  rep- 
resents a  revolt  against  the  extreme  naturalistic 
school.  His  works  include  the  collection  Erl&sungen 
(redemptions]  (1891),  Schtne  wild*  Welt  [fair  wide 
world]  (1913),  and  the  novel  in  verse  Zwei  Menschen 
(two  souls]  (1903) 

Dehn,  Adolf  Arthur  (dan),  1895-,  American  hthog- 
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rapher  and  painter,  b.  Waterville,  Minn.;  son  of  a 
German  farmer.  He  studied  at  the  Minneapolis 
Art  Institute  and  under  Boardman  Robinson  at  the 
Art  Students  League  of  New  York  From  1921  to 
1929  he  traveled  and  studied  in  Europe,  supporting 
himself  largely  by  drawings  for  German  and  Ameri- 
can magazines  After  1929  he  lived  mostly  m  the 
United  States,  where  his  satiric  figure  studies  and 
subtle  landscapes  made  him  a  favorite  black-and- 
white  artist.  He  devoted  himself  primarily  to  li- 
thography from  1927  to  1940,  but  after  that  became 
a  successful  water-colonst  Ho  exhibited  widely 
and  IH  represented  in  most  American,  and  several 
foreign,  galleries 

De  Hooch  01  DeHoogh,  Pieter  see  HOOCH,  PIETERDB 
Dehra  (da'ru)  or  Dehra  Dun  (doon),  town  (pop 
78,228),  NW  United  Provs ,  India  The  temple 
(1699)  of  Ram  Rai,  founder  of  the  Hindu  Udasi 
sect  of  ascetics,  is  the  most  notable  building  There 
is  an  important  institute  for  research  in  forestry, 
with  an  associated  museum  and  a  botanical  garden 
Deiamra  (d6*yunl'ru),  in  Greek  legend,  daughter  of 
OENEUB  and  sister  of  MEIJCAGER  and  TYDEUS  She 
became  the  second  wife  of  HERCULES,  who  saved 
her  from  the  centaur  Nrssus 
Deidamia  (d5*Ma'm8u),  m  Greek  legend,  daughter 
of  Lycomedes  and  mother  of  Neopotolemus  by 
ACHILI  KB 

Deira  (d6lru),  Anglian  kingdom  between  the  Hum- 
ber  and  the  Tyne.  united  (late  6th  cent )  with 
Bormcia,  to  the  north,  to  form  NORTHUMBRIA. 
Deirdre  (der'dre,  -dra,  dar'-),  heroine  oi  Irish  storyv 
At  her  birth  great  misfortunes  were  foretold,  and 
she  was  brought  up  in  seclusion  to  bo  the  wife  of 
King  Conchobar  of  Ulster  By  accident  she  saw 
Naoise,  the  son  of  Usnach,  and  fell  in  love  with  him. 
He  and  she  and  his  brothers  Ainle  and  Ardan  fled  to 
England  After  a  long  idyllic  stay,  they  were  en- 
ticed into  returning  by  Conchobar,  who  killed  the 
brothers,  Deirdre  died  on  their  grave  This  story 
was  a  favorite  with  recent  Irish  writers,  notably  J. 
M  Synge,  W  B  Yeats,  and  James  Stephens 
deists  (dP'Ists),  term  commonly  applied  to  those 
thinkers  in  the  17th  and  18th  cent  who  held  that 
the  course  of  nature  sufficiently  demonstrates  the 
existence  of  God  For  them  formal  religion  was 
superfluous,  and  they  s(  orned  as  spurious  claims  of 
supernatural  revelation  Man>  of  them  believed 
that  God  stands  apart  from  human  affairs  Their 
tenets  stemmed  from  the  rationalism  of  the  period, 
and  though  the  word  dent  is  not  now  generally 
used,  the  tenor  of  their  behof  persists  The  term 
freethinker  is  almost  synonymous  Voltaire  and 
J  J  Rousseau  were  deists,  as  were  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
De-jlma  see  DE-BHIMA 
De  Kalb,  Tobann  see  KALB,  JOHAKN. 
De  Kalb  (d>  kalb')  1  City  (pop  9,146),  N  111 ,  W  of 
Chicago,  m  a  farm  area,  me  1861  Among  its 
manufactures  are  musical  instruments,  wre  and 
wire  products,  and  canned  foods  The  city  is  the 
seat  of  Northern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College 
and  has  a  memorial  library  2  Town  (pop  1,287), 
E  Texas,  W  of  Toxarkana,  m  a  cotton,  truck  and 
timber  area 
Dekar  (dg'~) ,  father  of  an  officer  of  Solomon  1  Kings 
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De  Kay,  James  Ellsworth,  1792-1851,  American 
naturalist,  b  Lisbon,  Portugal,  M  D  Umv  of 
Edinburgh,  1819  He  became  activel>  associated 
with  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History 
(later  the  New  York  Academy  oi  Sciences),  serving 
as  librarian  and  first  editor  of  its  Annals  He 
studied  (1831-32)  Asiatic  cholera  m  Turkey 
Later  he  joined  the  New  York  state  natural  history 
survey  as  zoologist,  reporting  the  work  of  his  divi- 
sion in  the  monumental  Zoology  of  New  York  (5 
vols,  1842-44) 

De  Kempener,  Pieter.  see  KEMPENER,  PIETER  DE 
Deken,  Agatha  see  WOLFF,  ELISABETH 
De  Keyser,  Nicaise  see  KEYSKR,  NICAISE  DE 
De  Keyser,  Thomas,  see  KEYSER,  THOMAS  DE 
Dekker,  Eduard  Douwes  (a'dtiart  dou'tis  d6'kur), 
pseud  Multatuli  (multatu'le),  1820-87,  Dutch 
novelist  His  experiences  in  the  Javanese  colonial 
service  (1838-57)  made  him  an  ardent  advocate  of 
reform  in  colonial  administration  and  wore  the 
inspiration  of  the  novel  for  which  he  is  best  known, 
Max  Havdaar  (1859,  Eng  tr  ,  1927) 
Dekker  or  Decker,  Thomas,  1672?-1632,  Enghsh 
dramatist  and  pamphleteer  Little  is  known  of  him 
save  that  he  made  a  precarious  living  from  his  plays 
and  pamphlets  and  that  he  was  in  prison  for  debt 
from  1613  to  1619  His  best  plays  are  The  Shoe- 
maker's Holiday  (1600),  Old  Fortunatus  (1600),  The 
Honest  Whore  (with  Thomas  Middleton,  1604,  Part 
II,  1630),  The  Roanng  Girl  (with  Thomas  Mid- 
dleton, 1611)  and  The  Virgin  Martyr  (with  Philip 
Massmger,  1622)  Occasional  lyrics  in  his  plays  are 
among  the  best  of  the  period  His  vigorous,  real- 
istic, affectionate  pictuie  of  London  in  his  prose 
writings  is  tempeied  with  humanitarian  indigna- 
tion and  satire  The  Bellman  of  London  (1608)  is  an 
expose  of  all  kinds  of  roguery,  and  The  Gutt's  Horn- 
book (1609)  is  an  ironical  book  of  manners  The 
Wonderful  Year  (1603)  is  a  vivid  description  of  the 
plague  See  studies  by  M.  L.  Hunt  (1911)  and 
K  L  Gregg  (1924). 
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De  Koninck,  Philips:  see  KONINCK,  PHILIPS  DE. 
de  Koven,  Reginald,  1859-1920,  American  composer 
and  music  critic,  b  Middletown,  Conn  ,  grad  Ox- 
ford, 1879  He  received  his  musical  education  on 
the  Continent,  Dehbos  was  one  of  his  teachers  He 
composed  the  operas  The  Canterbury  Pilgrims 
(1917)  and  Rip  Van  Winkle  (1920),  based  on  plays 
by  Percy  MacKaye,  but  is  best  known  for  his 
operettas  Of  these  tho  most  famous  was  Robin 
Hood  (1890),  containing  tho  song  Oh,  Promise  Me 
He  was  music  critic  for  newspapers  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  See  Anna  de  Koven,  A  Musician  and 
His  Wife  (1926) 

de  Kruif,  Paul  (du  krlf'),  1890-,  American  author, 
b  Zeoland,  Mich  ,  grad  Urnv  of  Michigan  (B  S  , 
1912)  He  was  bac  teriologist  at  the  university  from 
1912  to  1917  Among  his  books  are  Microbe  Huntei  s 
(1926),  The  Fight  for  Life  (1938),  and  Hungtr 
Fighters  (1939) 

De  la  Beche,  Sir  Henry  Thomas  (da  \h  bash', 
delubcsh'),  1796-1855,  English  geologist  His  pri- 
vately undertaken  work  on  a  geological  map  of 
England  attracted  tho  attention  of  the  government 
to  the  need  for  geologic  al  survev  s  The  projoc  t  was 
subsidized  m  1832  and  the  Geological  Survey  was 
organized  in  1835  with  De  la  Beche  as  direc  tor  He 
wrote  sev  oral  standard  works  on  geology  me  ludmg 
A  Geological  Manual  (1831,  3d  ed  ,  1833),  Rc 
searches  in  Theoietical  Geologu  (1834),  and  How  to 
Observe  Geology  (1835),  which  he  enlarged  under  tho 
title  The  Geological  Observer  (1851,  2d  ed  ,  1853) 
He  was  knighted  in  1848 

Delaborde,  Henri,  Comte  (arc-'  kOt'  dulabord'), 
1811-99.  Fiench  historical  pamtei  and  art  critic, 
pupil  of  Delacioix  Examples  of  his  painting  are  in 
Amiens  and  Versailles,  but  he  is  best  known  for  his 
critical  works  on  Flandnn  and  Ingies  and  for  his 
histoiy  of  the  Vcademie  des  Beaux- \rts,  of  which 
he  was  secretary  from  1874  to  1898 
Delacroix,  Ferdinand  Victor  Eugene  (ferdaiuV  vck- 
tor'  Ozhen'  dulnkrwa'),  1798-18b3  French  histor- 
ical painter  He  studied  with  Guenn  and  at  tho 
ficole  des  Beaux-Arts,  but  very  early  revolted 
against  academic  instruction  Almost  with  his  first 
work,  Dante,  and  Vergil  (Louvie),  exhibited  m  1822, 
Delacroix  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  ro- 
mantic movement  in  French  painting  In  1824  his 
Maasaere  of  Scio  (Louvre)  was  acquired  by  the 
government  In  1832  he  visited  Morocco  and  in 
1834  exhibited  his  Women  of  Algiers  (Louvre) 
Throughout  this  period  his  work  continued  to 
arouse  hot  debate,  but  the  patronage  of  Thiers 
secured  him  numerous  public  commissions  His 
decorations  in  the  HcHel  de  Ville  (Pans),  in  the 
Gallery  of  Apollo  (Louvre),  and  for  the  libraries  of 
the  Luxembourg  and  of  the  chamber  of  deputies 
are  splendid  examples  of  his  art  as  a  mural  painter 
A  man  of  delicate  constitution,  Delac  roix  never- 
theless displayed  in  his  work  a  &oul  of  indomitable 
energy  In  color,  draughtsmanship,  and  composi- 
tion his  paintings  are  consistently  dvnamic  As  a 
colonst  in  partic  ular  he  is  ranked  among  the  great- 
est of  French  painters  His  work  is  best  seen  in  the 
Louvre  He  is  represented  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  and  in  the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimore 
See  his  journal  (tr  by  Walter  Pach,  1937) ,  study 
by  Dorothv  Bussv  (1907) 

Delafield,  E.  M  '(del'uftld").  1890-1943,  English 
novelist,  whose  leal  name  was  Edmce  Elizabeth 
Monica  de  la  Pastuie,  daughter  of  Mrs  Henry  de 
la  Pasture  and  wife  of  Arthur  Paul  Dashwood  She 
is  best  known  for  her  Provincial  Lady  series,  which 
includes  The  Diary  of  a  Provincial  Lady  (1931), 
followed  by  The  Provincial  Lady  in  London  (1933), 
in  America  (1934),  and  in  Wartime  (1940)  Be- 
sides plays,  other  works  include  /  Visit  the  Soiuts 
(1937)  and  No  One  Now  Will  Know  (1941) 
Delafield,  Francis,  1841-1915,  American  patholo- 
gist, b  New  York  city,  M  D  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  1863  After  studying  under  Rudolf 
Virchow,  he  became  piofessor  of  pathology  (1876) 
and  director  of  the  newly  founded  laboratoiy  (1878) 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  Ho 
studied  especially  the  pathology  of  nephritis  and 
pneumonia  and  wrote  several  works,  including  a 
standard  textbook  of  pathology  (with  T  M  Prud- 
den,  1885,  16th  ed  ,  1936) 

Delagoa  Bay  (dflugo'u),  large  inlet,  S  Mozambique 
On  its  shore  is  tho  port  of  LOUHENQO  MAitqi  t,s 
The  bay  was  discovered  m  1502  bv  a  member  of 
Vasco  da  Gama's  part}  ,  and  the  adjacent  territory 
was  explored  (1544)  by  the  Portuguese  Lourenco 
Marques  Dutch  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
settled  along  the  shores  in  1721,  but  in  1732  they 
were  forced  to  leave  because  of  malaria  In  the 
early  19th  cent  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  both 
established  territorial  claims  on  the  basis  of  con- 
flicting treaties  with  native  chiefs  Not  until  the 
South  African  Republic  (the  Transvaal),  seeking  an 
outlet  to  the  sea,  attempted  to  annex  a  part  of  the 
area  did  the  British  and  the  Portuguese  reassert 
their  claims  France  arbitrated  the  dispute  and 
made  an  award  to  Portugal. 

Delaherche,  F6hr  Auguste  (falSks'oglist'drtla-Arsh'), 
1857-,  French  potter,  considered  the  greatest  since 
Bernard  Pahssy  He  works  alone  m  the  village  of 
La  Chapel le-aux-Pots,  makes  no  duplicates,  fires 
his  kiln  but  once  a  year,  and  destroys  every  piece 
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with  which  he  is  dissatisfied.  He  was  made  first  a 
member  and  later  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
Delaiah  (delal'u)  1  Chief  priest  1  Chron  24  18 
8  Ancestor  of  a  family  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  E»ra260,  Neh  762  3  Fatherof  SHEMAIAHS. 
4  Prince  of  Jehoiakim  Jer  36  12,25. 
De  Lairesse.  Gerard:  see  LAIRESBE,  GBRARD  DE 
de  la  Mare,  Walter  (dcl'umar"),  1873-,  English  poet 
and  novelist  He  earned  his  living  as  a  bookkeeper, 
and  his  first  books— Songs  of  Childhood  (1902), 
Henry  Brocken  (1904),  a  novel,  and  Poems  (1906)— 
were  produced  in  his  scanty  leisure  A  small  gov- 
ernment pension  finally  released  him  from  distaste- 
ful work  Both  his  verse  and  his  piose  show  a  de- 
light in  imaginative  excursions  and  in  the  purely 
fantastic  Much  of  his  poetry  is  written  foi  or  about 
children  His  fiction  includes  The  Rtturn  (1911), 
Memoirs  of  a  Midget  (1921),  and  On  the  Edg<  (1930), 
a  collection  of  somewhat  macabre  short  stories  Of 
his  verse,  Peacock  Pit  appeared  in  1912,  Down- 
adown-Derry  in  1921,  Points  for  Children  in  1930, 
Fleeting  and  Other  Poems  in  1933  He  has  compiled 
thiee  anthologies  of  characteristic  charm,  Com* 
Hither  (1923),  Behold  This  Dreamer  (.1939),  and 
Love  (1943)  See  study  by  Forrest  Reid  (1929) 

Delambre,  Jean  Baptute  Joseph  (zha'  batest' 
zhozef  duhVbru),  1749  1822,  French  astronomer 
and  mathematician  He  was  a  member  of  the  bu- 
reau of  longitudes  from  1795  and  professor  at  the 
College  de  France  from  1807  With  P  F  A 
Mechain  he  measured  (1791-99)  for  the  I-rench 
government  an  arc  of  the  meridian  between  Barce- 
lona and  Dunkirk  He  is  noted  also  for  astronom- 
ical computations,  espec  mlly  a  table  of  the  motions 
of  Uranus,  and  for  discovering  four  formulas  in 
spherical  trigonometry  (Delambre's  analogies) 

De  Lancey  (du  lan'se),  family  of  political  leaders, 
soldiers  and  men  hants  prominent  in  c  olomal  New 
York  Etienne  De  Lancey  or  Stephen  De  Lancey, 
1663-1741  b  Caen,  Prance,  was  among  the  more 
famous  of  those  Huguenots  exiled  by  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  hdut  of  Nantes  In  New  York  he  lie- 
came  one  of  the  citv's  wealthiest  men  through  his 
activities  a.s  a  mere hant  He  married  into  the  Van 
Coitlandt  family  and  was  for  24  y  ears  a  member  of 
the  colonial  assombl>  His  town  house,  built  m 
1719,  was  later  sold'  to  Samuel  FKAUNrts,  who 
made  it  a  notable  tavein  in  the  Revolutionary  pe- 
riod It  still  stands,  piohably  the  most  famous  of 
the  old  buildings  on  Manhattan  island  His  son, 
James  De  Lancey,  1703-60,  b  New  York  city, 
educated  in  England,  was  a  noted  jxinst  and  one  of 
the  most  important  figures  in  colonial  politics  in 
New  York  lie  was  a  justice  (17M-33)  and  chief 
justice  (17'H-60)  of  the  piovimial  supreme  court 
and  served  (1753-55,  1757-60)  as  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor His  political  dexterity  enabled  him  to  con- 
trol both  the  council  and  assembly ,  and  after  the 
suicide,  of  the  governor,  Sir  Danvers  Osborne,  he 
also  assumed  contiol  of  that  office  He  led  the  De 
Lancev  fac  tion  against  Gov  George  Clinton  in 
politics  and  against  tho  Livingston  faction  when 
that  family  expressed  its  Presbyterian  opposition 
to  the  chartering  of  King's  College  (now  Columbia 
Umv  )  as  an  Anglican  institution  He  was  piosid- 
ing  judge  at  the  trial  of  John  Peter  ZLN<.H<  and 
was  president  of  the  Albany  ("ongress  (1754)  His 
son,  James  De  Lancey,  1732-1800,  b  New  York 
citv,  inherited  the  leadership  of  the  De  Lumev  fac- 
tion and,  although  he  had  opposed  British  colonial 
policies,  was  a  Loyalist  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion He  later  received  $160,000  for  his  estates, 
whi(  h  were  confiscated  by  the  patriots  His  cousin, 
James  De  Lancey,  1746-1804,  b  New  York  city, 
was  also  a  Loyalist  during  the  Revolution  He 
commanded  a  cavalrj  troop  in  raids  outside  New 
York  citv  before  fleeing  (1782)  to  Nova  Scotia 
Oliver  De  Lancey,  1718-86,  son  of  fitienne,  b  New 
York  citv,  was  a  British  officer  who  served  in  tho 
last  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  and  in  the 
American  Revolution  His  son,  Oliver  De  Lancey, 
1749-1822,  b  New  York  city,  was  also  a  British 
officer  in  the  Revolution,  succeeding  John  Andre 
as  adjutant  geneial  of  the  British  fore  es  in  Amoric  a 

Deland,  Margaret  Wade  (Campbell)  (duland'), 
1867  1945,  American  novelist,  b  Allegheny  (now 
part  of  Pittsburgh)  She  mauicd  Loim  F  Deland 
of  Boston  m  1880  Her  first  successful  novel,  John 
Ward,  Preacher  (1888),  was  followed  by  her  pleas- 
ant and  sentimental  stories  of  village  life,  including 
Old  Chester  Tales  (1899)  and  Dr  Lavendar's  People 
(1 903)  The  Awakening  of  Helena  Richie  ( 1906)  and 
Thf  Iron  Woman  (1911)  are  novels  See  her  auto- 
biographical works,  //  This  Bel,  as  I  Suppose  It  Be 
(1935)  and  Golden  Yetterdays  (1941) 

De  Land,  resort  city  (pop  7,041),  co  seat  of  Volusia 
co  ,  NE  Fla  ,  N  of  Orlando  and  SE  of  Lake  George, 
in  a  productive  citrus-fruit  area,  founded  1876 
John  B  Stetson  Umv  (Baptist,  coeducational, 
1883)  and  the  Royal  French  Museum  aie  here 
From  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Spi  ings  near  by  flow  about 
94,000  gal  a  minute 

Delane,  John  Thaddeus  (dul&n'),  1817-79,  editor  of 
The  Times  (London),  1841-77.  Seo  biogiaphy  by 
Sir  Edward  T  Cook  (1915) ,  The  Times  (London), 
A  History  of  The  Times  (1939) 

De  Langlade,  Charles  Michel:  see  LANOLADE 

Delano,  Amasa  (a'musu  dfi'lunS),  1763-1823,  Amer- 


ican  sea  captain,  b  Duxbury,  Mass.  In  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  ho  was  a  soldier  at  15  and  later  a 
pnvateorsman  His  experiences  on  the  sea  in  the 
days  of  New  England's  supremacy  are  recorded  in 
his  Narrative  of  Voyages  and  Travel*  in  thf  Northern 
and  Southern  Hemispheres,  Comprising  Three  Voy- 
ages Round  the  World  (1817).  See  J  B.  Connolly, 
Master  Manner  (1943) 

Delano,  Jane  Arnunda,  1862-1919.  American  nurse 
and  hospital  administrator,  b  Sehuyler  co  ,  N  Y., 
grad  Bellevue  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  1886. 
She  was  superintendent  of  nurses  at  the  Umv  of 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  at  Bellevue  Hospital 
and  superintendent  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  In 
the  First  World  War  she  developed  a  nursing  re- 
serve under  the  Red  Cross  With  Isabel  Mclsaao 
she  wrote  Am(  rican  Red  Cross  Textbook  on  Elemen- 
tary Hygiene  and  Home  Care  of  the  Hick  (1913), 
which  went  through  several  editions 

Delano,  William  Adams,  1874-,  American  architect, 
b  Now  York  city,  grad  Yale,  1895,  studied  at  the 
tfeolo  dcs  Beaux-Aits  The  firm  of  Delano  and 
Aldnch  (1903)  designed  many  large  representative 
buildings  and  residences,  mostly  in  the  traditional 
style  In  1940  they  built  LaGuardia  Airport 
Delano  was  a  professor  of  design  (1903-10)  at  Co- 
lumbia Umv  See  Delano  and  Aldnch,  Portraits  of 
Ten  Country  Houses  (1924) 

Delano  (de'luno)  1  City  (1940  pop  4,573,  1946 
special  census  pop  6,630),  S  central  Calif  ,  NNW 
of  Bakeisfield  m  the  San  Joaqum  Valley,  me  1916 
It  is  a  shipping  point  for  vegetables  and  fruits  and 
has  a  wineiy  and  a  cotton  gin  2  Village  (pop 
1,094),  E  Minn  ,  W  of  Minneapolis  and  on  the 
Crow,  platted  IS68,  me  1885.  It  has  gianite  works 
and  food-processing  plants 

Delany,  Martin  Robinson  (drtuVne),  1812-85,  \mcr- 
ican  Nogio  leader,  b  Charles  Town,  Va  (now  in 
West  \  irgmia)  The  son  of  free  Negroes,  he  at- 
tended a  Negro  school  in  Pittsburgh  and  became  a 
journalist  and  soc  lal  reformer  He  studied  medic  me 
at  Harvard  In  1852  appeared  his  Condition,  Eleia- 
twn,  Emigration,  and  Destiny  of  the  Coloied  People 
of  the  (Tmted  Watts,  which  emphasized  the  practical 
aspects  of  Negro  problems  He  worked  nobly  in  a 
cholera  epidemic  in  Pittsburgh  and  continued  to 
show  humanitarian  interests  He  took  up  the  cause 
of  emigration— the  return  of  Vmeruan  Negroes  to 
Africa — was  largelv  responsible  for  the  first  Na- 
tional Emigration  Convention  in  1854,  and  headed 
an  expedition  to  the  Niger  vallev  In  the  Civil  War 
he  was  an  army  physic  mn  and  was  the  first  Negro 
major  in  the  I"  S  army  In  the  Reconstruction  he 
was  in  the  I1  reedmen's  Bureau,  served  as  a  trial 
judge  in  Charleston,  S  C  ,  and  was  defeated  in  the 
election  for  lieutenant  governor  of  South  Carolina 
in  1874,  he  was  a  stern  oneniv  of  corruption  His 
ideas  of  race  appeared  in  Punciplts  of  Kthnolog;/ 
(1879)  See  Benjamin  Brawlev,  eel  ,  Early  Negro 
American  Wnttrs  (1<B5) 

De  la  Pasture,  Mrs  Henry  see  CLIFFORD,  SIR  HUGH 

De  la  Ramee,  Louise    see  OUIDA 

Delarey  or  De  la  Rey,  Jacobus  Hercules  (vukft'bus 
hci'kulfs  dularl'),  1847'  1914,  Boer  general  in  the 
South  Afric  an  War  He  scored  several  victories  in 
the  early  phase  of  the  war  In  later  guerrilla  fight- 
ing he  was  successful  in  eluding  British  (raps 
Delnroy  appeared  reconciled  to  the  Boer  defeat 
and  sat  (1907)  in  the  first  parliament  which  (treat 
Britain  permitted  in  tho  Transvaal  At  the  out- 
break of  the  First  vA  or  Id  War,  however,  he  was  un- 
plicatcd  in  a  plot  against  the  government  and  was 
shot  dead  bj  a  patrol  which  was  rounding  up 

Delaroche,  Hippolyte  (epolef  dular6sh'),  1797-1856, 
trench  historical  and  portrait  painter,  commonly 
called  Paul  Delaroohe  1  le  studied  under  Gros  The 
exhibition  of  his  large  Joas  Saved  by  Josabeth  m 
1822  brought  him  a  popularity  which  continued 
throughout  his  life  He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
the  painting  of  large  historical  canvases  Death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Children  of  Edward  IV  in  the 
Tower  (Louvre),  and  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Guinr 
(Chantillv )  arc  notable  examples  Romantic  in 
subjec  t  and  in  sentiment,  the  painting  of  Delarocho 
is  studied  and  academic  in  handling  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Institut  cle  France  and  a  professoi 
of  the  iLcole  des  Beaux-Arts  In  1837  he  received 
the  commission  for  his  enormous  painting  in  the 
hemuvele  of  the  lectuie  theater  of  the  ficole,  his 
most  ambitious  work  Late  in  life  he  painted  his 
Young  Martyr  (Louvre)  His  excellent  portraits, 
among  which  are  those  of  Guizot  and  Remusat, 
are  perhaps  his  best  claim  to  lasting  fame 

de  la  Roche,  Mazo  (mii'zo  du  la  rcW),  1885-, 
Canadian  novelist,  b  Toronto  Her  most  famous 
novel,  Jalna  (1927),  won  an  Atlantic  Monthly  prize 
Other  books  about  the  Whiteoak  family  of  "Jalna" 
are  Whiteoaks  (1929),  Fineh's  Fortune  (1931),  Young 
Renny  (1935),  H  hiteoak  Harvest  (1936),  Growth  of  a 
Man  (1938),  The  Building  of  Jalna  (1944),  and 
Mary  Wakefleld  (1949)  Her  dramatization  of 
Whiteoaks  had  long  runs  in  London  and  New  York, 
and  a  film  version  of  Jalna  was  released  m  1935. 

De  la  Rue,  Warren  (de/luroo,  dfcluroo'),  1815-89, 
British  scientist  and  inventor  Especially  noted  as 
an  astronomer,  he  was  a  pioneer  in  celestial  pho- 
tography. He  adapted  the  wet-plate  process  to1 
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lunar  photography  and  invented  (1868)  for  Kew 
Observatory  a  photohebograph,  the  first  device  to 
give  good  solar  pictures  His  photographs  of  a  solar 
eclipse  m  1860  demonstrated  that  prominences  ob- 
served at  the  sun's  edge  during  eclipses  are  of  solar 
origin.  De  la  Rue  is  known  also  for  his  research  in 
chemistry,  solar  physics,  and  electrical  discharge 
through  gases  His  inventions  include  an  envelope- 
folding  machine  (1851) 

Delavan  (del'uv&n).  1  City  (pop  1,181),  central 
111 ,  S  of  Pooria,  founded  1837,  me  1888  2  City 
(pop  3,444),  SE  Wis  ,  E  of  Janesville,  in  a  resort, 
dairy,  and  livestock  area,  settled  183ft,  me  1897 
Knit  goods  are  made  A  state  school  for  the  deaf 
is  here,  and  Delavan  Lake  is  near  by 

Delavigne,  Casimir  (kaz6m6r'  duliive'nyu),  1793- 
1843,  French  dramatist,  poet,  and  satirist  His 
first  publication,  a  verse  diatribe  against  the  Res- 
toration, Let  Meaaeniennea  (1818),  brought  him 
popular  recognition  and  was  published  in  varying 
editions  until  1840  His  tragedies  were  enormously 
successful ,  they  include  Lea  Vepreisainliennea  (1819), 
LeParm  (1821),  Louts  XI  (1832),  and  Lea  Enfants 
d'Kdouard  (1833)  Delavigne  was  ranked  with 
B6ranger  as  a  national  poet 

Delaware  (d^'luwar,  -wur),  state  (1,978  sq  mi  ; 
with  water  surface  2,370  sq  mi  ,1940  pop  266,505, 
1949  estimated  pop  311,000),  E  United  States,  one 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  and  one  of  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies  The  capital  m  Dov  >  H,  the  only  large 
citv  is  WILMINGTON  With  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  the  state  occupies  the  peninsula  be- 
tween Chesapeake  Bay  ana  Delaware  Bay  Dela- 
ware is  the  eastern  portion,  fronting  on  the  Dela- 
ware river,  which  broadens  into  Delaware  Bay,  tho 
bay  in  turn  merges  into  tho  Atlantic  at  Capo 
Henlopen.  The  state  thus  has  water  along  its  en- 
tire eastern  edge  (with  New  Jersey  across  the  river 
and  the  bay) ,  elsewhere  it  is  bounded  by  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  north  and  by  Man  land  in  the  west  and 
the  south  The  second  smaller  of  all  US  states 
(only  Rhode  Island  is  smaller),  Delaware  is  some- 
times called  the  Diamond  State,  obviously  in  ref- 
erence to  its  size  and  the  fertihu  of  its  soil  (which, 
however,  suffered  from  overuse  in  the  19th  cent 
and  had  to  be  restored  to  vigor  by  scientific  farm- 
ing). None  of  the  narrow  state  is  very  far  from 
water  There  are  fine  beaches,  notably  that  at 
Rehoboth  Ac  ross  the  state  run  many  small  rivers, 
parting  on  a  low  watershed,  some  flowing  eastward 
to  the  Delaware,  others  westward  across  Maryland 
to  the  Chesapeake,  the  best  known  of  these  streams 
are  two  connected  rivers  in  the  north,  the  Christina 
and  the  Biandywine  The  <  lunate  m  equable,  and 
tho  vegetation  shows  Delaware  to  be  what  it 
turned  out  to  be  in  historv,  a  true  border  state,  a 
mooting  place  of  South  and  North  The  land  is  all 
low-lying  from  the  sand  dunes  in  the  southern  sec- 
tor to  the  ploasant  little  hills  on  the  border  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  north,  the  average  altitude  is 
c  60  ft  ,  while  the  highest  point,  at  Centervillo 
(NW  of  Wilmington  and  almost  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania border)  is  but  440  ft  Kxcept  for  the  great 
industrial  area  around  Wilmington,  the  state  is  ag- 
ricultural, producing  gram,  trvuk  (notably  straw- 
ben  ies) ,  and  fruit  Since  the  1 930s  <  hi<  kon  farming 
has  been  prominent  The  orchards  have  lost  some 
of  their  fame  for  apples  and  peaches  in  competition 
with  distant  regions  such  as  the  West  Coast,  but 
they  retain  their  old  beauty ,  giving  the  land  a  froth 
of  pink  and  white  blossoms  m  tho  early  spring. 
The  natural  forests  have  thinned  with  use  over  the 
centuries,  but  there  are  still  wooded  sections,  and 
a  little  of  tho  area  is  now  preserved  m  state  forests 
The  variegated  industries  around  Wilmington  pro- 
duce mu<  h  wealth,  and  the  far-reaching  activities 
of  the  Du  PONT  family  have  centored  in  Delaware, 
with  thoir  accent  on  explosives  and  plastics  (most  of 
whu  h  are  manufactured  outside  the  state)  Be- 
cause of  Delaware's  easy  law  of  business  incorpo- 
ration, many  of  tho  country's  largest  corporations 
have  home  offices  m  Wilmington  The  land  has 
boon  in  use  since  time  immemorial,  for  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  tribes  of  tho  agricultural  DKLAWARE  IN- 
DIANS— notably  the  Nanticoke  in  the  south  and  the 
Mmqua  in  the  north — long  before  Henry  Hudson 
in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
sailed  into  Delaware  Bay  in  1609  Ho  was  followed 
a  year  later  by  Sir  Samuel  Argall,  who  was  bound 
for  the  colony  of  Virginia  and  called  one  of  the 
capes  at  tho  entrance  to  the  bay  Cape  La  Warre, 
after  the  governor  of  Virginia,  Thomas  West, 
Baron  DB  LA  WARB;  henco  the  name  of  bay,  river, 
state,  and  Indians  The  region  was  thus  from  the 
beginning  contested  by  the  Dutch  and  the  English, 
it  was  to  see  much  rivalry  for  ownership,  both 
among  nations  and  later  between  British  proprie- 
tors. The  first  settlement  was  made  by  Dutch 
Etroons  m  partnership  with  the  navigator,  David 
9ter  Da  VRIES,  it  wag  railed  Swanendael  and 
was  established  at  the  site  of  the  present  Lewes  in 
1631.  It  did  not  long  survive,  for  it  was  attacked 
and  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Indians  within  a  year 
The  Indians  were,  however,  generally  friendly  and 
willing  to  trade  with  the  white  newcomers  Partly 
because  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  more 

interested  m  this  trade  on  the  South  River  (the 

Delaware,  the  North  River  was  the  Hudson,  in  the 
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Dutch  colony  of  New  Netberland)  than  m  settle- 
ment, several  Dutchmen  gave  their  services  to 
Sweden  The  best  known  of  these  was  Peter 
Mimnr,  who  had  been  governor  of  New  Amster- 
dam, m  1637-38  he  directed  a  colonizing  expedition 
for  the  Swedes  Fort  Christina  was  founded  in 
1638  on  the  site  of  present  Wilmington  and  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  queen  of  Sweden  The 
colony  was  launched  and  grew  with  Swedish,  Finn- 
ish, and  Dutch  settlers  (for  its  history,  see  NEW 
SWEDEN)  The  most  able  of  the  governors  was 
John  Bjornson  PRINTZ  Tentative  efforts  of  the 
English  colonists  of  Connecticut  to  establish  trad- 
ing posts  in  the  Delaware  nvor  region  failed,  but 
the  Dxitch  were  not  so  easily  disposed  of  Peter 
STUYVFSANT,  governor  of  New  Netherland,  sailed 
boldly  down  m  1651  and  established  on  the  Dela- 
ware shore  Fort  Casimir,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
NEW  CASTLE  This  the  Swedes  took  bv  surprise 
in  1654,  but  the  triumph  was  short-lived  Stuy- 
vesant  came  with  an  expedition  in  1655  and  con- 
quered all  New  Sweden,  which  then  became  a 
Dutch  colony  Tho  old  Swedish  and  Finnish  set- 
tlers lived  peacefully  enough  under  the  Dutch  re- 
gime The  Dutch  West  India  Company  sold  part 
of  tho  territory  to  tho  city  of  Amsterdam  in  1656, 
tho  rest  in  1663,  but  tho  little  colony  with  its  capi- 
tal at  Now  Amstel  (New  Castle)  was  not  to  remain 
quiot  for  long  After  taking  the  Dutch  colony  of 
New  Netherland,  the  British  also  seized  the  Dutch 
holdings  on  the  Delaware  in  1664.  Except  for  a 
brief  reconquest  (1673-74)  by  the  Dutch,  Dela- 
ware was  to  remain  in  British  hands.  The  duke  of 
York  (later  James  II)  annexed  the  region  to  his 
grant,  though  this  move  was  not  legalized  until 
muc h  later,  and  the  claim  was  clouded  That  claim 
he  transferred  (1682)  to  William  PFNN,  who  want- 
ed unimpeded  water  entrance  to  his  new  colony  of 
Pennsylvania  Thus  Delaware  became  the  Three 
Lower  Counties  (or  Territories,  as  Penn  called 
them)  of  Pennsylvania— New  Castle,  Kent  (for- 
merly St  Jones),  and  Sussex  (formerly  Hoornkill, 
Whorekill,  and  Deal).  The  proprietors  of  Mary- 
land contested  the  Penn  claims,  and  the  boundary 
dispute  was  not  fully  settled  until  1750  Tho  men 
apixnnted  to  govern  the  counties  had  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  British  royal  government  More  im- 
portant, the  inhabitants  of  the  counties,  not  liking 
to  be  joined  to  the  "radical"  Quaker  colony  or  to 
have  their  affairs  settled  in  Philadelphia,  at  first 
refused  the  Penn  charter  of  1701,  to  which  pro- 
visions were  added  giving  the  Three  Lower  Coun- 
ties the  right  to  a  separate  assembly  The  separate 
assembly  met  first  m  1704,  and  Delaware  main- 
tamed  quasi-autonomy  until  the  American  Revo- 
lution The  lack  of  complete  separation  was  quite 
evident,  however,  in  the  fact  that  two  of  Dela- 
ware's leading  statesmen  in  tho  Revolution — 
Thomas  McKean  and  John  Dickinson — were  also 
prominent  in  Pennsylvania  Though  many  in  Del- 
awaro  wore  Loyalists,  tho  colony  m  1776  became 
the  sovereign  state  of  Delaware,  with  a  president 
as  its  chief  executive  Regiments  from  the  state 
rendered  valiant  service  to  the  patriot  cause,  es- 
pecially the  Delaware  1st  Regiment,  which  was 
nicknamed  the  Blue  Hen's  Chickens — originally 
because  they  carried  with  them  gamecocks  bred 
by  a  famous  hen  of  Kent,  later  because  they  them- 
selves showed  the  fighting  quality  of  gamecocks, 
the  nickname  is  occasionally  applied  today  to  all 
Delawareans  Two  more  Delaware  mon  were  high 
in  the  councils  of  the  budding  nation,  Caesar  Rod- 
ney and  George  Read  It  was,  indeed,  Rodney  who 
cast  the  deciding  vote  in  favor  of  independence  in 
1776  Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  Dela- 
ware was  a  leader  for  revision  of  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  was  in  1787  the  first  state  to  ratify  the 
new  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Meanwhile 
the  18th  cent  had  seen  the  beginnings  of  industry 
with  the  well-known  gristmills  on  the  Brandy  wine 
and  the  Christina,  and  Wilmington  developed  as  a 
center  of  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  paper,  and  flour 
— all  products  that  helped  to  build  the  flourishing 
industrial  economy  of  N  Delaware  in  the  19th  cent 
— not  to  mention  shipbuilding  and  the  industries 
that  grew  from  the  powder  mill  established  by 
Eleuthcre  Iren6e  du  Pont  The  c  onstitution  of  1776, 
which  was  superseded  by  a  new  constitution  in  1791 
(making  the  head  of  the  state  governor  rather  than 
president),  had  taken  a  stand  against  slavery,  and 
importation  of  slaves  was  forbidden  in  1787  In 
the  early  19th  cent  the  number  of  slaves  declined, 
while  the  number  of  free  Negroes  increased  Many 
citizens  of  Delaware  favored  manumission  of  slaves 
and  belonged  to  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
but  there  were  few  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
growing  abolitionist  movement  and  there  was 
strong  sentiment  for  separation  of  white  and  blacks 
In  the  Civil  War  the  border  state  of  Delaware  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  Union,  but  pro-Southern  feel- 
ing grew  rather  than  diminished  m  the  course  of 
the  war  Delaware  refused  to  accept  an  emancipa- 
tion proposal  made  by  Lincoln  m  1861  and  for  many 
decades  after  the  war  refused  to  accept  the  Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  amendments 
The  industrial  section  flourished  in  the  later  19th 
cent  while  the  larger  agricultural  section,  cut  off 
from  the  main  roads  of  developing  life,  stagnated 
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somewhat  and  gamed  the  reputation  for  staunch 
conservatism,  still  characterizing  the  typical  Dela- 
warean  The  state  was  solidly  Democratic  until 
1895.  Then  the  political  ambitions  and  brash  at- 
tempts of  the  moneyed  J  E  O'8  ADDICKS  to  cap- 
ture the  Republican  party  threw  political  life  into 
turmoil  and  resulted  in  Delaware's  having  no  rep- 
resentative at  all  m  the  U  S  Senate  for  a  time. 
The  Republican  party  emerged  in  1905  strength- 
ened and  able  to  take  a  leading  role  for  some  years. 
The  conservatism  of  the  farmers  was  buttressed 
by  the  constitution  of  1897,  wluc  h  resulted  in  keep- 
ing the  political  strength  of  giant  Wilmington  at  a 
minimum,  the  strength  of  rural  areas  at  a  maxi- 
mum Most  of  the  European  immigrants  in  the 
late  19th  and  early  20th  cent  came  to  the  Wil- 
mington area,  leaving  the  rest  of  Delaware  to  the 
homogeneous  population  of  British  (and  Irish) 
stock  and  to  the  many  Negroes  The  20th  cent 
saw  a  revolution  in  rural  life  also,  particularly  with 
the  building  of  good  roads  after  the  First  World 
War,  the  centralization  of  the  school  system,  and 
the  adoption  of  social  welfare  laws  In  the  Second 
World  War  both  the  fac  tones  of  the  Wilmington 
aroa  and  the  farms  of  lower  Delaware  contributed 
hugely  to  tho  nation's  war  effort  The  leading  in- 
stitution of  higher  educ  ation  is  the  Umv  of  Dela- 
ware at  Newark  The  standard  history  of  the  early 
period  in  tho  middle  of  tho  19th  cent  was  Benja- 
min Ferns,  A  History  of  the  Original  Settlements  on 
the  Delaware  (1846)  See  J  T  Scharf,  A  History 
of  Delaware,  1609-1888  (1889) ,  H  C  Conrad,  Hw- 
tory  of  ike  State  of  Delaware  (1908) .  W  A.  Powell. 
A  History  of  Delaware  (1928),  tederal  Writers' 
Project,  Delaware  a  Guide  to  the  First  State  (1938) 

Delaware,  city  (pop  8,944),  co  seat  of  Delaware  co., 
central  Ohio,  on  the  Olentangy  nver  and  N  of 
Columbus,  laid  out  1808,  me  as  a  city  1903  It  is 
a  trade  center  m  a  farm  area  with  several  factories 
OHIO  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY  is  here,  and  the  city 
is  the  hnthplace  of  Rutherford  B  Hayes  Nearby 
are  the  Olentangy  Caverns 

Delaware,  river,  315  mi  long,  rising  in  tho  Catskills, 
SE  N  Y  ,  in  east  and  west  branches,  which  meet  at 
Hancock  It  flows  l>etwcen  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania SE  to  Port  J  or  via,  then  between  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  generally  S  to  Delaware 
Bay  Easton  (Pa),  Trenton  and  Camden  (N  J  ), 
Philadelphia  (Pa),  and  Wilmington  and  New 
Castle  (Del )  are  on  its  banks  It  was  early  signifi- 
cant in  commerce,  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Canal  (now  unused)  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware Canal  connec  t  it  with  other  waterways  Res- 
ervoirs on  its  headstreams  provide  part  of  New 
York  city's  water  supply,  and  the  DELAWVRB 
WAW  R  GAP,  where  it  cuts  through  Kittatmny  Mt , 
has  been  developed  as  a  summer  rosort  See  F  B 
Brandt,  The  Majestic  Delaware  (1929),  H  E. 
Wildes,  The  Delaware  (1940) 

Delaware,  University  of,  at  Newark,  Del  ,  land- 
grant  and  state  supported  The  university  dates 
from  a  Preshy  terian  school  in  Pennsylvania  opened 
in  1743,  it  moved  to  Newark  in  1765  and  was 
chartered  by  the  Penns  in  1769  as  Newark  Acade- 
my It  was  reorganized  as  a  college  in  1833  and 
designated  a  state  land-grant  college  m  1870  It 
was  called  Delaware  College  from  1843  to  1921 
From  1921  to  1944  it  comprised  Delaware  College 
(for  men)  and  the  affiliated  Women's  College  In 
1944  it  became  completely  coeducational  It  in- 
cludes five  academic  schools,  arts  and  science, 
agriculture,  education,  engineering,  and  home 
economics.  In  1948  the  university  granted  its 
first  Ph  D  degrees 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  former  waterway, 
running  from  Honesdalo,  Pa  ,  to  Kingston,  N  Y  , 
to  connect  tho  Delaware  with  the  Hudson,  built 
1825-29  On  a  rail  line  built  to  serve  tho  canal  ran 
(1829)  the  first  locomotive  in  the  United  States— 
the  Stonrbndge  Lwn  The  canal,  which  was  later 
expanded,  facilitated  transportation  of  coal  from 
the  Pennsylvania  fields  and  operated  profitably 
until  the  1860s  With  railroad  competition  it  began 
to  die,  and  by  1900  it  was  abandoned 

Delaware  and  Rantan  Canal,  abandoned  canal,  be- 
tween Bordentown  and  New  Brunswick,  N  J  ,  con- 
necting the  Delaware  and  Rantan  rivers,  completed 
in  1834  Once  an  important  inland  waterway,  the 
railroads  superseded  it  as  a  coal  earner  At  times 
some  consideration  has  been  given  to  a  scheme  for 
modernizing  the  canal  in  order  to  complete  the 
inland  water  route  from  New  Yoi  k  to  Flonda 

Delaware  Bay,  estuarme  inlet  of  tho  Atlantic  be- 
tween New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  receiving  the 
Delaware  river 

Delaware  City,  town  (pop  1,1(13),  N  Del ,  on  the 
Delaware  river  and  near  Wilmington,  me  1851. 
Fort  Du  Pont,  headquarters  of  harbor  defenses  of 
the  Delaware  river  and  Delaware  Bay,  is  here 

Delaware  Indians,  general  name  given  several  closely 
related  North  American  Indian  tribes  of  Algon- 
quian  linguistic  stock  They  lived  in  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  E  Pennsylvania,  and  SE  New  York 
in  the  17th  cent  They  called  themselves  the 
Lenm-Lenape  or  the  Lenape  and  were  given  the 
name  Delaware  because  they  lived  about  the  Dela- 
ware river  In  their  remarkable  chronicle,  the 
Walum-Olum,  their  origin  is  placed  far  to  the  north- 
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west,  a  region  whence  they  migrated  to  the  At- 
lantic They  traded  with  the  Dutch  early  in  the 
17th  cent ,  sold  much  of  their  land,  and  began 
moving  inland  to  the  Susquehanna  valloy.  In 
1682  they  made  a  famous  treaty  of  .friendship  with 
William  Penn,  which  was  kept  by.  both  sides.  In 
1720  the  Delaware  fell  victim  to'Iroquois  attack 
and  were  forced  to  remove  W  of  the  Alleghemes 
and  into  Ohio  The  western  Delaware  sided  with 
the  French  in  the  last  of  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars,  took  part  in  Pontiac's  Rebellion,  and  sided 
with  the  British  in  the  American  Revolution 
Anthony  Wayne  defeated  and  subdued  them  in 
1794,  and  bv  the  Treaty  of  Greenville  (1796)  they 
and  their  allies  ceded  their  lands  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  to  the  whites  They  crossed  the  Missis- 
sippi and  went  to  Kansas  and  then  to  Texas 
They  were  later  removed  to  Indian  Territory  and 
settled  with  the  Cherokee  Some  of  the  Delaware 
in  Pennsylvania  had  been  converted  to  Christianity 
by  the  Moravians  In  1782  a  settlement  of  these 
peaceful  Christian  Indians  at  Gnadenhutten  was 
wantonly  attacked  by  whites,  men,  women,  and 
children  were  massacred  The  few  survivors  fled 
to  Ontario,  where  some  descendants  are  still  living 
on  the  Thames  river  See  D  G  Bnnton,  The 
LenApe  and  Their  Legends  (1885),  M  R  Harring- 
ton, Religion  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Lenapc  (1921), 
F  G  Speck,  A  Study  of  the  Delaware  Indian  Big 
House  Ceremony  (1931)  and  Oklahoma  Delaware 
Ceremoniea,  Feasts,  and  Dances  (1937),  Vmcenzo 
Petrullo,  The  Diabolic  Root  (1934) 

Delaware  Prophet,  fl  18th  cent ,  North  American 
Indian  leader  (see  PROPHET)  His  real  name  is  not 
known  He  began  preaching  (c  1762)  among  the 
Delaware  Indians  of  the  Muskingum  valley  in 
Ohio  He  spoke  against  intertribal  war,  drunken- 
ness, polygamy,  and  the  use  of  magic,  and  he 
promised  his  hearers  that  if  they  would  but  heed 
his  words  the  Indians  would  be  strong  again  and 
able  to  resist  the  white  man  He  prepared  sym- 
bolical charts  of  his  message  on  deerskin  and  left 
them  in  various  villages  to  help  his  converts  teach 
others  The  religious  fervor  spread  rapidly  and 
was  an  inspiration  to  Pontiac  After  the  collapse 
of  PONTIAC'S  REBELLION  the  cult  of  the  Delaware 
Prophet  waned  and  was  largely  superseded  by  that 
of  the  MUNSEE  PROPHET 

Delaware  Water  Gap,  borough  (pop  410)  and  sum- 
mer resort,  E  Pa  ,  where  the  DELAWARE  river  cuts 
through  Kittatmny  Mt ,  near  Stroudsburg  On  the 
New  Jersey  side  of  the  gap  for  which  the  town  is 
named  is  Mt  Tammany,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Bide  Mt  Minai,  both  over  1,600  ft  high  The  gap 
is  noted  for  its  scenery 

De  la  Warr,  Thomas  West,  Baron  (dfi'lnwur),  1577- 
1618,  governor  of  the  Virginia  colony,  b  Hamp- 
shire, England  He  served  m  the  army  of  the  United 
Netherlands  and  was  knighted  when  serving  in 
Ireland  before  he  was  in  1609  appointed  first  gover- 
nor of  Virginia  (Sir  Thomas  GATES  governed  as 
deputy  until  De  la  Warr  arnved)  He  sailed  in 
April,  1610,  with  an  expedition  including  Sir  Sam- 
uel Argall  and  arrived  at  Jamestown  and  found  the 
settlers  in  such  dire  need  that  they  were  already 
bound  for  England  He  encouraged  them,  sent 
Argall  for  supplies,  and  had  forts  built  Argall  on 
his  voyage  sailed  into  the  bay  later  called  (after 
the  governor)  Delaware  Bay  Lord  De  la  Warr 
returned  to  England,  and  the  colony  was  governed 
by  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  Thomas  Dale  De  la 
Warr  m  his  Relation  of  the  Colonies  Planted  in 
Virginia  pleaded  for  the  colony  He  died  on  his 
return  trip  to  Virginia 

Delbriick,  Hans  (hana'),  1848-1929,  German  his- 
torian, professor  at  the  Univ  of  Berlin  He  wrote 
Oeschichte  der  Knegskunst  [history  of  the  art  of 
warfare]  (4  vols  ,  1900-1927),  a  biography  of  Gnei- 
senau  (1908),  and  a  world  history  based  on  his 
lectures  from  1896  to  1920 

Delbrttck,  Rudolf  von  (roo'd61f  fun  del'bruk),  1817- 
1903,  German  statesman  Ho  served  (1857-76) 
under  Bismarck  as  president  of  the  chancellery  of 
the  North  German  Confederation  and,  after  1871,  of 
the  German  Empire.  A  protagonist  of  free  trade 
and  liberal  economics,  he  later  opposed  Bismarck's 
protectionist  policy 

Delcambre,  village  (pop  1,255),  S  La ,  N  of  Ver- 
milion Bay,  m  the  Acadian  country,  me  1907 

Delcass6,  Theophile  (tadfel'  dftlkasa'),  1852-1923, 
French  statesman  From  the  beginning  of  his  ca- 
reer as  political  journalist  his  interest  centered  on 
colonial  and  foreign  affairs  He  became  under- 
secretary, then  minister,  for  the  colonies  (1893-95) 
and  foreign  minister  (1898-1905)  Beginning  with 
the  FASHODA  INCIDENT,  in  which  his  conciliatory 
attitude  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Franco- 
British  Entente  Cordiale,  he  exerted  a  tremendous 
influence  on  the  alignment  of  European  powers 
that  eventuated  m  the  First  World  War  (see 
TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  AND  TRIPLE  ENTENTE)  Del- 
caase  was  forced  to  resign  in  the  crisis  over  Mo- 
BOCCO,  upon  the  demand  of  Emperor  William  II 
He  returned  to  politics  in  1900,  was  minister  of 
marine  (1911-13),  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  First 
World  War  was  again  foreign  minister  (1914-15) 
He  helped  to  bring  Italy  into  the  war  on  the  Allied 
side,  but  his  unsuccessful  Balkan  policy  led  to  his 
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retirement,  See  C.  W.  Porter,  The  Career  of  TMo~ 
pfofe  Delcasse  (1936). 

Deledda,  Orazia  (gra'tsSa  dalftd'da),  1876-1936, 
Italian  novelist,  b  Sardinia.  Her  first  work,  a  col- 
lection of  short  stories,  was  published  when  she  was 
19  She  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prise  in  1926. 
Deledda's  work  is  partly  naturalistic,  has  a  strong 
lyric  impulse  and  touches  of  violence,  and  is  in- 
formed with  sympathy  and  humor  She  has  been 
compared  to  George  Sand  and  Chekhov  Her 
novels  include  Dopo  il  divorzio  (1902,  Eng  tr , 
After  the  Divorce,  1905),  Elvis  PortoM  (1903),  Centre 
(1904,  Eng  tr  ,  Ashes,  1908),  Canne  al  vento  [reeds 
in  the  wind]  (1913),  La  Madre  (1920,  Eng  tr.,  The 
Mother,  1922),  and  La  Fuga  m  Egitto  [flight  into 
Egypt]  (1926) 

De  Lee,  Joseph  Bolivar,  1869-1942,  American  ob- 
stetrician and  gynecologist,  b  Cold  Spring,  N  Y  . 
M  D  Chicago  Medical  College  (later  the  medical 
school  of  Northwestern  Umv  ),  1891  He  practiced 
in  Chicago  and  founded  there  the  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital (1895)  and  the  Maternity  Center  (1932). 
Through  his  practice  and  teaching  he  exerted  a 
far-reaching  influence  in  improving  obstetrical 
methods  He  was  professor  at  Northwestern  Umv 
(1897-1929)  and  at  the  Umv  of  Chicago  (1929- 
36)  He  wrote  Obstetrics  for  Nurses  (1904)  and 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics  (1913),  both 
of  which  went  through  many  editions  See  biog- 
raphy by  Morns  Fishbein  and  8  T  De  Lee  (1949) 

Del6mont  (dulamS'),  Ger  Delsberg  (dSls'berk),  town 
(pop  6,625),  Bernese  Jura,  Bern  canton,  Switzer- 
land Its  old  chateau  was  a  residence  of  the  prince- 
bishops  of  Basel  (1528-1792)  It  produces  knives 
and  watches 

De  Leon,  Daniel  (de  I6'8n),  1852-1914,  American 
socialist  leader  Born  on  the  island  of  Curacao  of 
Spanish  American  family,  he  was  educated  in  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands  before  coming  (1872) 
to  New  York  There  he  edited  a  Spanish  news- 
paper, studied  law  at  Columbia  Umv  (LL  B  . 
1876),  practiced  law  for  a  time,  and  then  returned 
to  Columbia  Umv  to  lecture  (1883-89)  on  Latin 
American  diplomacy  His  interest  in  labor  and 
labor  reform  grew,  and  he  joined  successively  the 
Knights  of  Labor  (1888),  Edward  Bellamy's  "Na- 
tionalist" movement  (1889),  and  the  Socialist  La- 
bor party  (1890)  His  brilliant  mind  led  turn  to 
wide  grasp  of  theory,  his  vivid  temperament  led 
him  to  action  He  was  Socialist  Labor  candidate 
for  governor  of  New  York  m  1891,  and  for  years  he 
edited  the  Socialist  Labor  weekly,  The  People  Ho 
was  an  inflexible  and  doctrinaire  Marxian  revo- 
lutionist and  consequently  fell  out  with  most  other 
liberal  leaders  He  opposed  unionisation  of  labor 
according  to  trades  and  led  the  group  that  formed 
the  Socialist  Labor  and  Trade  Alliance,  but  his 
leadership  was  too  radical  for  some  of  the  members 
(prominent  among  them  Morris  Hillquit),  who 
withdrew  in  1899  and  ultimately  formed  the  Social- 
ist party  De  Leon's  prestige  lessened  He  helped 
to  found  the  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS  OF  THE  WORLD 
in  1905,  but  in  the  quarrel  over  political  action  he 
and  his  followers  were  expelled  The  rival  Workers' 
International  Industrial  Union,  which  he  then  or- 
ganized, did  not  flourish  He  wrote  a  great  deal  of 
Socialist  polemical  literature  and  translated  a  work 
of  Karl  Marx,  but  it  was  primarily  the  impetus  of 
his  personality  that  made  him  one  of  the  important 
figures  of  American  socialism 

De  Leon  (de  leftn'),  city  (pop.  1,971),  central  Texas, 
SW  of  Fort  Worth,  in  a  peanut-growing  area, 
founded  1887,  me  as  city  1919. 

Delescluze,  Louis  Charles  (Iwe'  snarl '  dulakliiz'), 
1809-71,  French  journalist,  radical  republican,  and 
leader  in  the  COMMUNE  OF  PARIS  An  opponent  of 
the  July  Monarchy,  he  spent  much  of  that  period 
in  prison  or  in  exile  He  was  disappointed  in  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  and  after  the  severe  suppression 
of  the  radicals  in  the  JUNE  DAYS,  he  again  (1849) 
sought  exile  He  returned  and  for  his  bitter  criti- 
cism of  the  Second  Empire  was  sent  to  French 
Guiana  After  a  number  of  years  he  returned  once 
more  (1859),  and  again  his  increasingly  radical 
journalistic  activities  led  to  prison  and  to  exile  The 
downfall  of  the  empire  brought  chaos  to  France 
Delescluze  was  elected  to  the  national  assembly 
(1871)  He  resigned  to  become,  perhaps,  the  most 
capable  leader  in  the  commune,  but  he  was  unable 
to  save  it  When  the  victory  of  the  French  govern- 
ment troops  was  unavoidable,  Delescluze  deliber- 
ately threw  himself  into  the  line  of  fire  and  was 
killed.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  experiences  as  a 
prisoner,  De  Pans  a  Cayenne  (1869) 

Delft,  municipality  (pop  61,610)  and  town,  South 
Holland  prov ,  W  Netherlands,  5  mi.  SSE  of  The 
Hague,  famous  for  its  ceramics  (china,  tiles,  pot- 
tery) known  as  delftware  Until  superseded  (17th 
cent )  by  Rotterdam,  Delft  was  an  important  com- 
mercial center  The  aspect  of  old  Delft  has  changed 
little  since  Jan  Vermeer,  who  was  born  and  lived 
here,  painted  his  famous  View  of  Delft.  Its  notable 
buildings  include  a  13th-century  Gothic  church 
(Oude  Kerk) .  the  Gothic  Nieuwe  Kerk  (16th  cent ), 
with  the  tomb  of  William  the  Silent,  who  was  assas- 
sinated at  Delft,  and  the  17th-century  town  hall 
and  East  India  House. 

delftware.  The  earliest  delftware  was  a  faience  of 


the  late  16th  cent.,  brown  with  opaque  white  glue 
and  polychrome  decoration  in  Oriental  style.  Some 
of  the  earliest  imitations  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
porcelain  were  made  at  Delft  m  the  17th  cent. 
Modern  delftware  is  usually  blue  and  white  of 
average  quality. 

Delhi  (d? '16) ,  state  (574  so.  mi  ;  pop  917,939) 
India,  centrally  administered  by  the  Indian  govern- 
ment New  Delhi  (pop  93,733),  the  capital  of 
India,  is  on  the  Jumna  river,  as  is  the  adjoining 
ancient  city  of  Delhi  (pop.  428,116)  The  semi- 
legendary  Indraprastha  is  'said  to  have  been  situ- 
ated here,  but  Anang  Pal's  construction  of  the  Red 
Fort  m  A  D  1060  is  the  first  dated  event  in  the 
history  of  the  region  Delhi  was  first  important 
under  Kutb-ud-dm,  who  captured  it  (1192)  and 
later  (1206)  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Moslem 
Slave  dynasty.  His  mosque  (1196)  is  surrounded 
by  a  colonnade  of  exquisitely  carved  Hindu  col- 
umns, and  in  the  courtyard  is  the  Kutb  Minar,  a 
minaret  238  ft.  high  Tamerlane  sacked  Delhi  in 
1398  or  1399,  and  in  1526  Baber,  the  first  Mogul 
emperor,  captured  it  Shah  Johan,  who  made  it 
(1658)  the  Mogul  capital,  built  its  greatest  monu- 
ments, including  the  Jama  Masjid  [great  mosque] 
and  the  imperial  palace  The  inscription  m  the 
emperor's  private  audience  hall,  "If  there  is  a 
heaven  on  earth,  it  is  this'"  is  apt  The  exquisitely 
proportioned  public  audience  hall  contained  the 
solid  gold  and  jewel-encrusted  Peacock  Throne, 
which  was  carried  off  (1739)  with  other  booty  by 
the  Persian  Nadir  Shah  Delhi  was  later  sacked 
several  times,  and  m  1803  it  fell  to  the  British 
Great  Britain  temporarily  lost  (1857)  the  city  in 
the  Sepoy  Rebellion  In  1911  Delhi  with  its  his- 
torical associations  was  proclaimed  the  capital  of 
India  in  place  of  the  relatively  modern  Calcutta 
The  projected  city  of  New  Delhi,  designed  to  dis- 
play Britain's  imperial  role,  was  not  inaugurated 
as  the  capital  of  India  until  1931  Its  architecture, 
basically  Western,  has  some  Oriental  details  See 
Gordon  Hearn,  The  Seven  Cities  of  Delhi  (1928)', 
Henry  Sharp,  Delhi  Its  Story  and  Buildings  (1929). 

Delhi  (del'hl),  village  (pop  2,062),  S  Ont ,  SW  of 
Hamilton 

Delhi  (del'hl)  1  Town  (pop  1,192),  NE  La,  on 
Bayou  Macon  and  E  of  Monroe  Founded  before 
the  Civil  War,  it  was  a  hide-out  of  Jesse  James 
It  has  cotton  gma  and  sawmills  3  Village  (pop 
1,841),  co  seat  of  Delaware  oo  ,  S  N.Y  ,  m  the 
Catskills,  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Delaware  and 
SE  of  Oneonta,  settled  c  1785,  me  1821  Dairy 
products  are  made  A  state  school  of  agriculture 
is  in  Delhi 

Delhi  Sultanate,  Moslem  state,  ruling  most  of  India 
from  1206  to  1398  It  was  founded  by  Kutb-ud-dm, 
an  Afghan  general,  who  captured  Delhi  m  1192 
He  and  several  of  the  sultans  who  claimed  suc- 
cession from  him  were  originally  slaves,  his  dy- 
nasty is  therefore  called  the  Slave  dynasty  Con- 
tinually faced  with  revolts,  both  of  conquered 
territories  in  the  south  and  of  rival  families,  the 
Slave  dynasty  came  to  an  end  in  1290  In  the 
Kulji  dynasty  (1290-1320)  the  conquests  of  Sultan 
Ala-ud-dm  brought  the  Moslem  dominion  in  India 
to  the  greatest  extent  it  was  to  roa<  h  until  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Mogul  empire  The  Tughlak  dynasty 
(1321-98)  saw  the  steady  loss  of  territory  as  re- 
volts, notably  of  the  Hindu  Vqayanagar  kingdom 
in  the  south,  raged  Although  the  sultanate  fell 
with  the  capture  of  Delhi  by  Tamerlane  m  1398 
or  1399,  local  rulers  continued  at  Delhi  until  the 
MOGUL  conquest. 

Delia,  see  ARTEMIS 

Dehan  League,  confederation  of  Greek  states  under 
the  leadership  of  Athens  The  name  13  used  to 
designate  two  distinct  periods  of  alliance,  the 
first  478-404  B  C  ,  the  second  378-338  B  C  The 
alliance  of  478  B  C  was  made  between  Athens  and 
a  number  of  Ionian  states,  chiefly  maritime,  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  Persia  All  the  signatories 
were  given  equal  votes  in  a  council  which  was  es- 
tablished in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delos,  which 
had  the  league's  treasury  The  assessments  to  be 
levied  on  the  members  were  originally  fixed  by 
Athens,  and  the  fairness  with  which  these  were 
apportioned  contributed  much  to  maintain  en- 
thusiasm at  the  start  The  Athenian  presidents 
of  the  council  also  gave  satisfaction.  The  states 
willingly  contributed  funds,  troops,  and  ships  to 
form  a  navy  that  could  defeat  Persia  In  468  B  C. 
that  object  was  accomplished,  and  with  the  death 
of  Xerxes  all  immediate  danger  from  the  East  was 
over.  But  at  this  time  an  event  took  place  which 
was  to  commit  the  league  to  a  new  policy  Naxos 
attempted  to  secede  and  was  coerced  to  retain 
allegiance,  soon  Thasos  attempted  the  same  ma- 
neuver and  was  likewise  subdued  by  Cimon.  Nu- 
merous states  began  to  have  apprehensions  for  the 
future,  but  the  Athenians  were  so  successful  in  their 
aims,  using  both  persuasion  and  force,  that  the 
signatories  that  had  by  this  time  been  gained — 
amounting  to  between  200  and  300— all  remained  in 
the  league.  In  457  B.C.  a  Spartan  invasion  was 
averted,  and,  at  Oenophyta,  Thebes,  the  tradi- 
tional enemy  of  Athens,  was  subjected  Aegma 
was  taken  and  the  Phocians  and  other  allies  of 
Sparta  went  over  to  Athens.  In  454  B.C.,  because 
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of  real  or  pretended  danger  of  Persian  attack,  the 
treasury  was  transported  from  the  temple  of  Apollo 
to  the  Athenian  Acropolis  The  league  had  become 
an  Athenian  empire.  Thin  was  never  a  stable 
unity,  thus  Athens  lost  Boeotia  in  446  B  C.,  while 
new  colonies  were  being  added,  especially  in 
Thrace.  The  empire  came  to  an  end  with  the 
disastrous  conclusion  of  the  PKLOPONNESIAN  WAH 
(404  B.C  ).  But  in  394  B  C  ,  CONON  reestablished 
the  Athenian  mastery  of  the  sea  at  Cnidus.  Prof- 
fers of  alliance  reached  Athens,  in  378  the  second 
Athenian  confederacy  was  formed.  Two  years 
later  Athens  won  a  maritime  engagement  over 
Sparta;  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  compromised 
with  a  treaty  which  left  Athens  supreme  on  the  sea 
and  Sparta  on  the  mainland  of  Greece  In  371 
B  C  ,  Thebes  withdrew  from  the  alliance  and  gained 
land  predominance  over  Sparta  A  division  of  in- 
terests was  created,  a  treaty  was  made  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  Philip  II  of  Macedon  had,  by 
351  B.C; ,  seriously  weakened  tho  status  of  the 
league  in  the  north  and  east,  and  within  a  few 
years  it  had  almost  dissolved  In  338  B  C  it  was 
utterly  destroyed  by  tho  battle  01  Chaeronea. 

Dehbes,  Clement  Philibert  Lto  (klama'  felebeV  1&6' 
daleb'),  1830-91,  French  composer  He  wrote 
several  operas,  of  which  LaJcmS  (1883)  is  the  most 
famous,  and  ballets,  among  them  Copp&lia  (1870) 
His  works  are  marked  by  an  elegance  of  style  and 
capable  orchestration. 

Delilah  (dlll'lti,  dS'lttu),  [Heb  ,-weakj,  courtesan 
in  the  pay  of  the  Philistines  who  was  loved  by 
SAMSON  She  learned  that  his  strength  lay  in  his 
long  hair  and  betrayed  him  to  his  enemies  by  cut- 
ting it  off  Judges  16.4-20. 

delinquency,  juvenile,  see  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

delirium  (dlleVfium),  temporary  state  of  mental 
confusion  because  of  active  uncontrolled  imagina- 
tion and  faulty  judgment  It  ranges  from  mere 
flight  mess  to  a  maniacal  state  and  is  a  symptom  m 
many  disorders  Among  the  causes  are  intoxica- 
tions (see  DELIRIUM  TRRMBNB),  infectious  diseases, 
diseases  of  tho  brain  itself,  exhaustion,  and  the  use 
of  drugs  There  is  not  necessarily  any  apparent 
change  in  tho  brain  structure  The  underlying 
cause  must  be  treated,  and  m  the  meantime  tho 
patient  must  be  protected  from  injury,  kept  in  good 
nutrition,  and  quieted,  if  necessary,  by  suitable 
drugs 

delirium  tremens  (tre'mPnz)  [Latin,  -  trembling  de- 
lirium], occasional  result  of  continued  alcoholic 
excess  It  may  be  precipitated  by  a  disease  (e  g  , 
pneumonia),  by  an  accident  (e  g  ,  a  fracture),  or  by 
a  sudden  withdrawal  of  alcohol  The  attack  con- 
sists of  DKLIRIUM,  of  tremors,  especially  of  the 
hands  and  tongue,  and  of  hallucinations  (tho  seeing 
of  demons  and  snakes)  Fatalities  may  be  caused 
by  heart  failure  or  uremia  The  patient  must  be 
protected  from  injury  in  his  attempts  to  escape  the 
demons  of  his  hallucinations  Sleep  is  essential,  but 
hypnotic  drugs  must  be  used  with  caution  The 
circulation  must  be  stimulated  and  nourishment 
given,  beginning  with  milk 

Dehsle,  Gwllaume  (gey6m'  dulel'),  1675-1726, 
French  geographer  and  cartographer  His  most 
important  work  is  a  world  map  (1700),  as  accurate 
as  the  data  available  at  that  time  permitted  and 
the  first  map  on  which  the  errors  of  Ptolemy  wore 
wholly  absent  Delisle  is  called  founder  of  modern 
cartography  He  was  geographer  to  Louis  XV 

Dehsle,  Joseph  Nicolas  (zhdzeT  nekdiaO,  1688- 
1768,  French  astronomer  He  visited  (1726-47) 
Russia,  where  he  founded  a  school  of  astronomy 
at  St.  Petersburg.  On  his  return  to  Pans  (1747) 
he  became  astronomer  to  the  naval  department 
He  suggested  new  methods  for  observing  the  trans- 
its of  Venus  and  of  Mercury  and  for  finding  tho 
sun's  parallax,  and  he  proposed  the  diffraction 
theory  to  explain  the  sun's  corona 

Delitzsch,  Franz  (f runts'  dfl/llch),  1813-90,  German 
Lutheran  theologian  and  Hebraist  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Rostock  from  1846  to  1850,  at 
Erlangen  until  1867,  and  later  at  Leipzig  He  was 
the  author  of  many  commentaries  on  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  His  son,  Friedrich  Delitzsch  (f  r6d  '- 
rlkh) ,  1850-1922,  was  an  Assyrian  scholar,  author  of 
works  on  Assyrian  language,  literature,  and  history 

Delium  (dC'leum),  town  of  ancient  Greece,  a  port 
in  Boeotia  It  was  named  for  its  temple  of  Apollo 
similar  to  the  Delos  shrine  In  the  Peloponnesian 
War  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by  the  Boeotians 
here  in  424  B  C  ;  Socrates  fought  in  the  battle  In 
192  B.C  a  Roman  force  was  defeated  by  Antio- 
chus  III  here 

Delius.  see  APOLLO. 

Dehus,  Frederick  (del'yus),  1862-1934,  English 
composer,  of  German  parentage.  In  1884  he  went 
to  Florida  to  grow  oranges,  going  thence  to  Virginia 
and  to  New  York.  From  1886  to  1888  he  studied  m 
Leipzig,  where  his  suite  Florida  (1888)  was  played, 
the  first  of  his  works  publicly  performed,  Germany 
accepted  his  works  more  readily  than  did  his  native 
England.  The  beat  of  his  six  operas  is  A  Village 
Romeo  and  Juliet  (Berlin,  1907),  in  a  late  romantic 
style,  somewhat  influenced  by  impressionism.  Out- 
standing also  are  the  choral  works  Sea  Dn/t  (1903) , 
A  Jtfass  o/ We  (1904-5;  the  text  is  from  Nietssche'a 
Thi«  Spate  Zarathustra) ,  and  Song  of  the  Higk  Hittt 
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(1012:  without  words)  and  the  orchestral  pieces 
Brim  Fair  (1907)  and  On  Hearing  the  First  Cuckoo 
in  Spnng  (1912)  He  also  composed  chamber  mu- 
sic, concertos,  and  songs  In  the  1920s  he  became 
blind  and  paralyzed  His  last  public  appearance 
was  in  1929  at  a  six-day  festival  of  his  music  in 
London  See  biographies  by  Claire  Delius  (1935), 
Eric  Fenby  (1936),  and  Arthur  Hutchmgs  (1948) 

Dell,  Floyd,  1887-,  American  author,  b.  Barry,  111 
After  journalistic  experience  in  Chicago,  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  radical  journal  the  Afataea  and  its 
successor,  the  Liberator,  from  1913  until  1924  His 
first  and  perhaps  best  novel  was  Moon-Calf  (1920) , 
others  are  The  Bnary-Bush  (1921),  Runaway  (1925), 
An  Unmarried  Father  (1927),  and  The  Golden  Spike 
(1934)  He  was  a  member  of  tho  Provmcetown 
group  and  wrote  plays  for  them,  including  The 
Angel  Intrudes  (1918)  He  also  wrote  studies  of 
children  and  the  family—  Were  You  Ever  a  Childt 
(1919),  The  Outline  of  Marriage  (1926),  Children  in 
the  Machine  Age  (1924) — a  biography  of  Upton 
Sinclair  (1927),  and  Homecoming  (1933),  an  auto- 
biography 

Delia  Bella,  Stefano:  see  BELLA 

Delia  Casa,  Giovanni   sec  CASA. 

DelU-Cruscans  (dM'u-kr&s'knz)  [from  the  Acea- 
demia  della  Crusca,  founded  for  linguistic  purity, 
Florence,  16th  cent  ],  a  group  of  English  poets  liv- 
ing m  Italy  who  published  in  1785  The  Florence 
Miscellany  Robert  Merry,  writing  as  "Delia  Crus- 
ca," Bertie  Greatheed,  William  Parsons,  and  Mrs 
Piozzi,  under  other  names,  were  the  contributors 
In  England,  their  poetry  and  that  of  other  fol- 
lowers, including  Hannah  Cowley,  was  published 
in  the  World  and  collected  in  the  Bntieh  Album 
(1790)  Their  pretentious,  sentimental  verse  was 
ridiculed  by  William  Gifford  in  The  Bavuid  (1791) 
and  The  Maemad  (1795)  See  R  B  Clark,  WMiam 
Gtfford  (1930) 

Delia  Port*   see  PORTA 

Della  Quercia,  Jacopo.  see  QUKRCIA 

Delia  Robbia  (de^lti  r6'bpu,  Ital  del'la  rdb'bya), 
Florentine  family  of  sculptors  and  ceramists  fa- 
mous for  their  enameled  terra  cotta  or  faience 
Much  of  the  Della  Robbia  ware  is  still  in  its  original 
setting  in  Florence,  Siena,  and  other  Italian  cities, 
but  the  finest  toHectionu  are  m  Florence  m  the 
cathedral,  the  Bargollo,  and  the  Italian  Academy 
and  in  London  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
Lues  della  Robbia  (loo'ka),  14007-1482,  founder 
of  the  atelier,  was  known  first  as  a  sculptor  in 
bronze  and  marble  He  was  commissioned  (1421) 
to  make  the  choir  gallery  of  the  cathedral  at 
Florence.  Later  he  perfected  a  process  for  making 
clay  reliefs  and  figures  permanent  by  coating  them 
with  a  glaze  compounded  of  tin,  antimony,  and 
other  substances  A  pure  religious  feeling  is  ex- 
pressed in  his  panels  and  medallions,  where  the 
Madonna  and  saints  and  angels  appear  usually  in 
white  on  a  blue  background,  sometimes  with 
touches  of  gold  and  color  in  the  decorative  setting 
A  Madonna  and  Child  is  m  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum Andrea  della  Robbia  (andra'a),  1435-1525?, 
nephew  and  chief  pupil  of  Lu<  a,  made  a  marble 
altar  for  a  church  near  Arezzo  and  extended  the 
use  of  clay  to  whole  altarpieces  (one  is  in  the  Church 
of  Santa  Croce,  Florence),  friezes,  and  fountains 
His  medallions  on  the  Foundling  Hospital,  Flor- 
ence, show  simple  baby  forms  (bambini)  on  blue 
ground,  but  in  many  of  his  medallions  the  central 
figures  are  framed  in  garlands  of  richly  colored 
fruits  and  flowers  The  Virgin  in  Adoration,  an 
unglazed  terra-cotta  relief,  is  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art,  Washington,  D  C  Luca  II  della 
Robbia,  c  1480-c  1550,  son  of  Andrea,  became  a 
Dominican  monk,  his  name  was  originally  Marco 
He  is  known  for  his  pavement  at  the  Vatican  after 
Raphael's  designs  Giovanni  della  Robbia  (jovan'- 
n6),  1469-c  1529,  was  also  the  son  of  Andrea  He 
made  a  lavabo  for  the  sacristy  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella  and  a  terra  cotta  statue  and  frescoes  for 
the  Church  of  Santa  Croce  (both  Florence)  and 
most  of  a  frieze  on  the  Ospedale  del  Ceppo  at 
Pistoia  His  work  cannot  always  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  his  father  Girolamo  della  Robbia 
OerO'lamS),  1488-1566,  another  son  of  Andrea, 
an  architect  as  well  as  a  sculptor,  worked  in  France 
for  40  years  in  the  employ  of  the  royal  family 
See  books  by  Allan  Marquand  on  the  Delia  Robbias 

Dell  Rapids,  city  (pop  1,706),  SE  S  Dak.,  on  the 
Big  Sioux  and  N  of  Sioux  Falls  near  the  Mum  line, 
in  a  farm  area,  settled  1868,  mo  1879  Near  by  is 
the  beautiful  gorge  called  the  Dells 

Dells  of  the  Wisconsin,  usually  called  The  Dells, 
scenic  part  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  central  Wis  , 
near  the  city  Wisconsin  Dells  The  river  has  out  a 
gorge  through  o  8  mi  of  sandstone,  which  is  carved 
into  oavea,  pinnacles,  towers,  and  curious  shapes, 
often  beautifully  colored  The  name  Dalles  of  the 
Wisconsin  was  formerly  sometimes  used 

Delmsr,  town  (pop.  in  Md  ,  1,184,  in  Del.,  881)  on 
the  Del  -Md.  boundary  NE  of  Salisbury,  Md.  It 
has  two  mayors,  two  town  councils,  and  two  school 
systems  It  is  a  trading  and  shipping  center  in  a 
farm  area  which  produces  chiefly  cantaloupes. 

Delmonico,  Lorenzo  (delmo'nSko),  1813-81,  famous 
restaurateur,  b  Switzerland-  He  came  to  New 
York  city  m  1832.  With  his  uncles,  John  and  Peter, 
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he  opened  0.1834  a  restaurant  in  William  8t ,  where 
many  new  and  well-cooked  European  dishes  were 
introduced  to  the  American  public  Delmomoo's 
in  its  subsequent  locations  after  1861  became  na- 
tionally and  internationally  famous  Delmonico 
made  a  contribution  to  American  gastronomy,  not 
only  by  introducing  European  dishes,  but  by  cook- 
ing American  food  in  new  ways  and  encouraging 
the  use  of  vegetables  and  salads 

Del  Norte  (doTnort'),  town  (pop  1,923,  alt  c  7,800 
ft ).  co  seat  of  Rio  Grande  co  ,  S  Colo  ,  NW  of 
Monte  Vista  and  on  tho  Rio  Grande,  settled  1871- 
72,  mo  1885  The  area  has  irrigated  farms  and 
gold  and  silver  mines  Rio  Grande  National  Forest 
is  near 

De  Long,  George  Washington,  1844  81,  American 
arctic  explorer,  b  New  York  city,  grad  Annapolis, 
1865  In  1873  he  was  assigned  to  the  Juniata, 
which  was  sent  to  the  arctic  to  search  for  C  F 
Hall's  expedition  on  the  Polant.  In  1879,  backed 
by  the  younger  James  Gordon  BRNNVTT  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  U  S  navy,  he  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  on  the  Jeannette  with  a  plan  to  penetrate 
Bering  Strait  and  attempt  a  dash  to  the  North 
Pole  There  was  then  a  theory  that  a  current  from 
Japan  would  speed  thorn  north  Instead,  the  vessel 
was  caught  in  the  ice  par  k  and  drifted  nearly  two 
years  till  it  was  crushed  arid  sank  The  men  had 
abandoned  ship  with  provisions,  sledges,  and  boats 
and  now  set  out  southward  for  Siberia  After 
reaching  open  water  and  embarking  in  the  boats, 
they  were  separated  One  boat  was  lost  A  second, 
with  De  Long  in  command  landed,  but  only  two 
men  sent  ahead  for  aid  survived  The  third  boat, 
commanded  by  George  W  MELVILLK,  reached  the 
Lena  delta  and  was  rescued  The  next  vear  Mel- 
ville returned  and  found  the  bodies  of  De  Long 
and  his  companions  The  expedition  had  proved 
definitely  that  Wrangel  Island  was  not  the  southern 
tip  of  a  northern  continent  and  had  proved  essen- 
tial facts  about  the  polar  drift  It  had  also  demon- 
strated to  what  heights  of  heroism  man  could  rise 
in  emergencies  De  Long's  diary  was  edited  by  his 
widow  as  The  Voyage  of  the  Jeannette  (2  voln  , 
1884)  Melville's  account  was  published  as  In 
the  Lena  Delta  (1885)  See  Edward  Ellsberg,  Hell 
on  Ice  (1938),  a  fictionalized  account;  Emma  De 
Long,  Explorer's  Wife  (1938) 

Delorme,  Marion  (raAryd'  du!6rm'),  1613?-1650, 
French  courtesan,  mistress  of  CINQ  MARS  Her 
house  was  a  meeting  place  for  Mazarm's  enemies 
during  the  Fronde  She  is  the  chief  figure  in  Victor 
Hugo's  Marion  Delorme  and  a  prominent  character 
m  Vigny's  Cinq  Mara 

Delorme  or  de  1'Orme,  Philibert  (feleWr"),  c  1515- 
1570,  Freiu  h  architect  One  of  the  greatest  French 
architects  of  the  Renaissance,  he  was  an  architect 
to  Francis  1  and  to  Henry  II  Catherine  de'  Medici 
ontploved  him  m  1563  to  design  the  new  palace  of 
the  Tuilenes,  a  work  which  occupied  the  rest  of  his 
life  His  finest  design  was  the  sumptuous  chateau 
at  Anet  (c  1550)  for  Diane  de  Poitiers,  mistress  of 
Henry  II,  but  only  fragments  of  it  now  remain  He 
completed  the  ballroom  of  the  palace  of  Fontamc- 
bleau  and  designed  the  tomb  of  Francis  I  at  Saint- 
Dems  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  architecture,  Nou- 
velles  Inventions  pour  bien  bostir  et  6  petit*  trait 
(1561) 

Delos  (de'los),  island  (c  1  sq  mi  ,  pop  158),  off 
Greece,  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  one  of  the  CYC-LADES 
In  Greek  mythology,  Leto  gave  birth  to  Apollo 
and  Artemis  on  Delos,  which  was  particularly 
sacred  to  Apollo  Delos  was  of  great  commercial 
and  political  importance  in  antiquity  The  temple 
of  Apollo  here  was  the  treasury  of  the  DELIAN 
LEAGUE  until  this  was  removed  (454  B  C  )  to 
Athens,  and  it  later  had  a  flourishing  slave  market 
In  88  B  C  the  island  was  sacked  by  Mithndates 
VI  of  Pontus,  it  never  recovered  and  was  aban- 
doned Remains  of  temples,  commercial  buildings, 
theaters,  and  private  houses  and  numerous  in- 
scriptions have  been  found 

Delphi  (deTfl),  locality  in  Phocis,  Greece,  near  the 
foot  of  the  south  slope  of  Mt  Parnassus,  c  6  mi 
northeast  of  the  port  of  Cirrha  It  was  the  seat  of 
the  Delphic  or  Delphian  oracle,  the  most  famous 
and  most  powerful  of  ancient  Greece  The  oracle 
gave  answers  to  all  questions,  public  and  private, 
religious,  political,  and  social  The  oracle  arose 
from  worship  of  an  earth-goddess,  and  later  legend 
ascribed  it  to  GABA  It  passed  to  APOLLO,  some 
stories  say  he  won  it  by  killing  the  P>  thon,  others 
that  it  descended  to  him  through  Themis  and 
Phoebe  It  was  the  preeminent  shrine  of  Apollo, 
but  in  the  winter,  when  Apollo  was  absent  among 
the  Hyperboreans,  Delphi  was  sacred  to  DIONYSUS, 
who  was  buried  there  The  great  temple  to  Apollo 
built  m  the  6th  cent  B  C.  housed  the  oracle  The 
oracles  were  spoken  by  a  priestess  called  Pythia, 
who,  seated  on  a  golden  tripod,  uttered  sounds  in  a 
frenzied  trance,  they  were  interpreted  to  the  ques- 
tioner by  a  priest,  who  spoke  in  verse.  The  answers 
were  universally  revered  in  Greece  and  therefore 
had  great  influence.  The  peculiar  thing  about 
Delphi  was  its  universal  position  m  the  otherwise 
fragmented  political  and  social  life  of  Greece.  It 
was  the  meeting  place  of  the  council  of  the  Delphic 
Amphictyony,  the  most  important  league  of  Greek 
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tribes,  it  was  also  the  seat  of  the  Pythian  games. 
Persons  seeking  the  help  of  the  oracle  brought  rich 
gifts,  and  the  shrine  grew  very  woalthv  Alter  tho 
repute  of  the  oracle  had  shrunk  m  Roman  times, 
Sulla  and,  after  him,  Nero  despoiled  the  shrine 
Typical  of  the  art  treasures  once  there  is  the  fine 
bronze  statue  of  the  5th  cent  B  C  excavated  at 
Delphi  and  called  the  Delphic  Charioteer 

Delphi  (del'fl),  residential  town  (pop  2,213),co  seat 
of  Carroll  co  ,  NW  Ind  ,  on  the  Wabash  between 
Lafayette  and  Logansport. 

delphinium*  see  LARKSPUR 

Delphos  (del'fus),  city  (pop  5,746),  NW  Ohio,  NW 
of  Lima,  laid  out  1845  Its  industries  include  motor 
manufac  ture  and  food  canning 

Delray  Beach  (delra'),  resort  city  (pop  3,737),  SE 
Fla  ,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  18  mi  S  of  Palm  Beach, 
in  a  truck  and  fruit  area  It  is  a  leading  polo  center 
and  has  an  annual  winter  gladioli  festival 

Del  Rio  (rg'G),  city  (pop  13,343),  co  seat  of  Val 
Verde  co  ,  W  Texas,  a  port  of  entry  on  the  Rio 
Grande  opposite  little  Villa  Aeufia,  Mexico,  founded 
1868,  me  1911  Irrigation  from  San  Felipe  Springs 
here  yields  alfalfa,  truck,  fruits,  and  especially 
grapes,  which  are  made  into  wine  at  Del  Rio  Tho 
city  also  ships  much  wool  and  mohair  from  ranches 
of  the  region  Leather  goods  are  manufactured 

Delsarte,  Francois  (fraswO/  dehart'),  1811-71, 
French  teacher  of  acting  and  singing  He  studied 
singing  (1825-29)  at  the  Pans  Conservatoire  and 
appeared  as  a  tenor  at  the  Opera-Comique,  but 
faulty  training  had  ruined  his  voice  He  formulated 
certain  principles  of  aesthetics  which  ho  applied  to 
the  teaching  of  dramatic  expression  in  rules  co- 
ordinating the  voice  with  the  gestures  of  all  parts 
of  the  body  He  opened  his  first  Court  d'esthetique 
appliqut  in  1839,  and  his  advice  was  sought  by 
many  famous  artists,  eg  ,  Rachel,  Hcnnette  Son- 
tag,  and  W  C  Macready  Steele  Mac  Kave  studied 
with  him  in  his  last  years  and  brought  to  the  United 
States  the  Delsarte  system,  to  whic  h  he  had  added 
many  of  his  own  ideas,  including  elements  of  gym- 
nastics Some  of  Delsarte's  writings  are  included 
m  the  compilation  Delsarte  System  of  Oratory  ( 1893). 
See  Percy  MacKaye,  Epoch  the  Life  of  Steele  Mac- 
Kaye  (1927) 

Delsberg,  Switzerland   see  DELEVCONT 

Delta.  1  City  (pop  3,717),  co  seat  of  Delta  co  ,  W 
Colo  ,  on  the  Gunmson  and  Uncompahgro  rivers 
and  SE  of  Grand  Junction,  m  a  diversified  farming 
area,  founded  on  the  site  of  a  trapper's  fort  (built 
1830),  me  1882  It  has  a  beet-sugar  refinery  Delta 
is  the  headquarters  for  the  Uncompahgre  National 
Forest  S  Village  (pop  1.773),  NW  Ohio,  WSW  of 
Toledo  Gasoline-pumping  equipment  and  evap- 
orated milk  are  made  here  3  Town  (pop  1,304), 
W  central  Utah,  in  the  Sevier  river  valley,  settled 
1906  It  was  developed  as  tho  center  of  an  irrigated 
region,  growing  alfalfa  and  other  crops  * 

delta  [from  triangulai  shape  of  the  Nile  delta,  like 
the  Greek  letter  delta],  the  usually  fan-shaped  al- 
luvial plain  formed  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  where, 
meeting  quieter  waters,  the  stream  drops  part  of 
its  load  of  sediment  No  delta  is  formed  if  the  coast 
is  sinking  or  if  there  is  ocean  or  tidal  c  urrent  strong 
enough  to  prevent  deposition  of  sediment  A  deltaic 
plain  is  usually  verv  fertile,  but  subject  to  floods 
The  Nile,  Mississippi,  Orinoco,  Niger,  Rhine, 
Rhone,  Danube,  Kuban,  Volga,  Ural,  Amu  Darya, 
Lena,  Indus,  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  Irrawaddy, 
Euphrates,  and  Hwang  arc  among  the  rivers  which 
have  formed  large  deltas 

Delteil,  Joseph  (zh6zef  doltfi'yu),  1894-,  French 
novelist,  essayist,  and  poot  Le  Caeur  grec  (1918), 
a  volume  of  poems,  was  crowned  (1920)  by  the 
French  Academy  Other  works  are  Jeanne  d'Arc 
(1925,  Eng  tr  ,  1926)  and  Les  Poilus  (1926,  Eng 
tr  ,  1927),  novels,  Le  Jonqne  de  porcelaine  (1927. 
Eng  tr,  The  Porcelain  Junk,  1928),  verse,  and 
II  itait  une  fois  Napolton  (1929,  Eng  tr.,  Once 
There  Was  a  Man  Napoleon,  1930) 

Deluge,  in  the  Bible,  the  overwhelming  flood  which 
covered  the  earth  and  destroyed  overy  living  thing 
except  the  family  of  NOAH  and  the  creatxires  in  his 
ARK  Gen  6-8,  Isa  51  9,  Mat  24  18,  Luke  17  27, 
Heb  117,1  Peter  3  20,  2  Peter  2  6  Flood  stones 
resembling  the  biblical  story  are  found  in  tho  folk- 
lore of  many  races  American  Indians,  Fiji  Island- 
ers, and  Australian  aborigines  have  versions,  and 
some  paintings  of  ancient  Mexico  portray  a  flood 
The  earliest  known  of  these  stones  is  Babylonian, 
one  form  being  found  in  the  record  of  Berosus  (3d 
cent  B  C  ),  another  on  a  tablet  of  the  Gilgamesh 
epic  of  at  least  3000  B  C  See  DEUCALION  and  UR. 

delusion,  false  belief  based  upon  a  misinterpretation 
of  reality  It  is  not,  as  in  a  hallucination,  a  belief 
with  no  basis  in  reality  Delusions  vary  in  in- 
tensity, a  passing  delusion  being  not  uncommon 
in  normal  people  Fixed  delusions,  however,  are 
characteristic  of  paranoia  and  schizophrenia  There 
are  several  kinds  of  common  psvehotic  delusions 
In  those  of  persecution,  the  individual  falsely  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  the  target  of  another  person's 
hostility.  In  those  of  influence,  the  individual  feels 
he  is  being  interfered  with,  or  controlled  by,  some 
remote  force,  such  as  cosmic  rays  or  electricity 
In  those  of  grandeur,  the  individual  imagines  him- 
self an  unappreciated  person  of  great  importance 
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Delusions,  bv  thoir  crucial  role  m  the  development 
of  moss  hysteria,  are  of  prime  importance  to  the 
social  psychologist 

De  Mabuse,  Jan  •  soo  MABUSB,  JAN  DE 

demand  and  supply  see  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND. 

Demarest  (dfimurgsf),  suburban  borough  (pop. 
1,165),  NE  N  J  ,  near  the  Hudson  N  of  Eiiglewood, 
me  1903 

Demas  (dcV-),  companion  who  forsook  Paul  Col 
4  14,  2  Tim  410 

Demavend  (dfi'muvend)  or  Demavand  (dfrnftvnnd'). 
mountain,  c  18,600  ft  high,  N  Iran,  highest  in 
the  Elburz  range  There  is  also  a  town  named 
Demavend  or  Demavand  (pop  9,998)  near  the 
mountain  It  has  mineral  springs  and  is  famous 
for  its  fruits. 

dementia  (dlmfai'shu)  [Latin,  =bemg  out  of  the 
mind],  state  of  insanity  characterized  b\  a  gen- 
eral weakness  of  intellect,  especially  with  icspect 
to  reason  and  will  It  is  distinct  from  the  weak 
intelligence  of  the  feeble-minded,  imbecile,  and 
idiots  in  that  there  is  deterioration  from  a  previ- 
ously intact  intelligence,  whereas  the  others  never 
possessed  more  than  a  limited  degree  of  intel- 
ligence Dementia  occurs  in  the  later  stages  of 
many  forms  of  insanity,  including  the  deteriora- 
tion of  old  age  and  the  psj  c  hosis  dementia  praecox 
(see  SCHI/OPHRENIV) 

Demerara,  nvei,  British  Guiana   see  GUIANA 

Demeter  (dTmf'tur),  in  Greek  legend,  goddess  of  the 
corn,  of  harvest,  and  of  fruitfulnoss,  daughter  of 
CRONUS  and  RHEA  and  mother  of  PERHBPHONE  by 
Zeus  The  earth-goddess,  she  was  connected  with 
the  underwoi  Id  through  her  daughter,  and  Demeter 
and  Persephone  weie  chief  figures  in  the  ELEU- 
8INH.N  MYSTERIES  Worship  of  Demotcr  was  con- 
nected with  the  corn  cycle  and  fertility  i  ites  One 
of  her  chief  festivals  was  the  Thesmophoria,  a 
woman's  festival  m  autumn  Giam,  poppies,  fiuit 
and  pigs  were  saci  ed  to  her  The  Romans  identified 
her  with  CKUKS,  and  her  worship  is  related  to  that 
of  the  mother  gods  such  as  Bona  Dea  (see  GRK\T 
MOTHER  OF  THE  GODH). 

Demetrius  I  (Demetrius  Pohorcetes)  (dlme'tieus, 
p6"le6rs5'tez),  c  337-283  BC,  king  of  urn  lent 
Macedon.  The  son  of  ANrioovuft  I,  ho  proved 
himself  a  vorj  able  commander  in  his  father's  war-., 
particularly  against  Ptolemy  I  Though  Ptolemy 
defeated  him  at  Gaza  in  312  B  C  ,  Demetrius  was 
able  to  expel  Ptolemy  and  Cassander  from  \thens, 
defeated  the  Egyptian  fleet  at  Salarms,  and  took 
Cvprus  Although  he  had  huge  armaments,  in- 
cluding new  weapons  of  assault,  he  failed  (305 
BO)  to  take  Rhodes  by  sea  When  Cassander, 
Scleucus  I,  and  Lysimachus,  fearing  the  power  of 
Antigonus,  allied  themselves  against  him,  Antigo- 
nus  and  Demetrius  were  badly  defeated  in  the 
battle  of  Ipsus  in  301  B  C  ,  and  Antigonus  was 
killed  Demetrius  later  became  rec  one  iled  to  Selou- 
eus  I  and  regained  Athens  for  himself  in  295  In 
order  to  obtain  the  throne  of  Macedon  ho  murdered 
the  sons  of  Cashander  and  others  and  sue  c  eeded 
(294)  to  the  throne  He  still  had  his  father's  am- 
bition to  conquer  all  Asia,  but  his  enemies  com- 
bined against  him,  and  Ljsimachus  and  I'vrrhus 
invaded  Macedonia  He  was  forced  (285)  to  take 
refuge  with  Seleucus,  who  held  him  until  he  died 
His  son,  Antigonus  II,  made  good  his  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Macedon 

Demetnus II,  d  229  B  C  ,  king  of  Macedon  (239-  229 
B  C  )  His  reign  was  a  confusion  of  wars  and  in- 
vasions, mostly  concerned  with  possession  of  Epi- 
rus  The  Aetolian  League  and  the  Ac  haean  League 
were  united  against  him  He  was  defeated  and  died, 
leaving  a  small  son  as  heir  (Philip  V) 

Demetrius  I  (Demetrius  Soter)  (so'ttir),  c  187-160 
B  C  ,  king  of  ancient  Syria  (162-150  B  C  ),  son  of 
Seleucus  IV  He  was  sent  as  a  hostage  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  during  the  reigns  of  his  father 
and  his  urn  le  Antiochus  IV  After  Antiochus  died, 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Antiochus  V,  but 
Demetrius  escaped  (162  B  C  ),  killed  his  cousin, 
and  took  the  throne  He  put  down  the  revolt  of 
the  general  Timarchus  in  Babylon  and  set  out  to 
crush  the  Maccabees  The  usurper  Alexander 
Balas  rose  against  Demetrius  and  was  supported  by 
the  Maccabean  paity  as  well  as  by  Eg\  pt  and  Per- 
gamum  Demetrius  was  defeated  in  battle 

Demetnus  II  (Demetrius  Nicator)  (nlka'tur),  d 
c  125  B  C  ,  king  of  ancient  Syria,  son  of  Demetrius 
I  He  was  aided  against  the  usurper,  Alexander 
Balas.  by  Ptolemy  VI  (Ptolemy  Philometer)  and 
married  Ptolemy's  daughter,  Cleopatra,  even 
though  she  was  already  married  to  Alexander  Balas. 
He  got  the  throne  in  146  B  C  ,  but  in  fighting 
against  the  Parthians  in  141  he  was  captured 
Tryphon,  Alexander  Balas'  governor  of  Antioch, 
had  revolted  and  had  put  Alexander  Balas'  infant 
son,  Antiochus  Dioriysms,  on  the  throne.  Two 
years  later  Tryphon  murdered  the  boy  and  took 
the  throne  himself  Demetnus,  coming  back  from 
prison,  regained  the  throne  m  128  B  C.  He  soon 
lost  it  again  and  died  m  battle  at  Tyre,  fighting  a 
war  with  Egypt 

Demetrius.  1  Silversmith  of  Ephesus  who  stirred 
up  a  riot  against  Paul  Acts  19  23-41.  8  Disciple 
commended  in  3  John  12 

Demetrius,  m  Russian  history  see  DMITBI. 


Demetnus  Phalereus  (fuler'oos,  filler 'Stis)  [Latin, - 
of  Phalerum],  d.  e  282  B  C.,  Athenian  orator.  He 
was  governor  of  his  city  (317-307  B  C.)  under 
CASSANDER,  who  had  appointed  him  when  Deme- 
trius, formerly  a  democrat,  became  pro-Mace- 
donian In  307  B  C  ,  when  Demetrius  I  arrived 
with  his  fleet  before  Athens,  Phalereus  was  over- 
thrown bv  the  democrats.  He  escaped  to  Egypt, 
where  he  rose  m  the  favor  of  Ptolemy  I,  to  whom 
Demetrius  is  said  to  have  suggested  a  library. 
On  the  accession  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  Deme- 
trius went  into  exile  He  died  soon  afterward 

De  Mezieres  y  Clugny,  Athanase  (atiiniVz'  du 
mazver'  e  klftn?'),  c  1716-1779,  explorer  and 
Indian  agent  m  Spanish  Louisiana,  b  Pans  He 
came  to  Louisiana  c  1733,  and  when  Franco 
ceded  the  territory  to  Spam  ho  staved  on  m  the 
Spanish  service  Made  lieutenant  governor  of  the 
Natchitoches  dist ,  De  Mezieres,  by  judicious  use 
of  his  c  ontrol  of  the  Indian  trade  and  by  his  tact, 
kindness,  and  patience,  won  the  friendship  of  the 
previously  hostile  tribes  of  the  Red  River  valley 
and  neighboring  regions  and  concluded  treaties 
with  them  His  valuable  reports  and  diaries  are 
translated  in  H  E  Bolton,  Athanaae  de  Mtn&rea 
(1914) 

De  Mille,  Agnes,  1905'-,  Ameucan  dancer  and 
choreogiapher,  b  New  York  city  She  made  her 
debut  in  1928  She  did  the  choreography  for  Black 
Ritual,  Thru  Virgin*  and  a  Denl,  Rodeo,  Oklahoma', 
One  Tou<,h  of  Venus,  Carousel,  Allegro,  and  The 
Rape  of  Lucntia  Her  work  has  made  ballet  popular 
m  musical  comedy 

De  Mille,  Cecil  Blount,  188 1-,  American  moving- 
picture  director  and  producer,  b  Ashhold,  Mass 
He  }>egan  to  direct  in  1913  and  became  known  with 
his  first  "spectac  le"  film,  Carmen  (1915)  His  later 
films  include  Male  awl  Femalt ,  The  Ten  Command' 
merits,  Thi  King  of  Kings,  TheCiusanut,  The  Plain** 
man,  and  Union  Pacific  See  W  C  De  MUle, 
Hollywood  Saga  (1939) 

Deming,  Edwin  Willard  (dem'tng).  1860-194?. 
American  aitist,  b  Ashland,  Ohio,  studied  at  the 
Art  Students  League  of  New  York  and,  m  1864,  m 
Paris  under  Boulanger  at  Juhen's  academy  On  his 
return  to  the  United  States  he  began  his  career  of 
painting  and  modeling  the  Indians  of  the  \\cst  and 
Southwest  Chanictenstic  works  aie  his  murals  in 
the  Wisconsin  Histotual  Society,  Madison,  Wis  , 
and  his  bronzes  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral Historv,  New  Yoik,  the  National  Museum, 
Washington,  DC,  and  Herron  Ait  Institute,  Ik 
dianapohs,  Ind 

Deming  (dem'hig),  village-  (pop  J.bOS),  cc>  seat  of 
Luna  eo  ,  SW  N  Mox  ,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mimbrcs 
rivei  (heie  underground),  settled  1880,  me  1902 
It  is  a  health  resoit  and  a  rail  and  trade  center  in 
a  faiin,  luestock,  and  mine  region 

demiurge  (do'mpflij)  [dr  , -worker  foi  the  people], 
name  given  In  Plato  in  a  half-mx  thologic  al  pas- 
sage in  the  Timaeus  to  God  the  Cieator  In  GNOS- 
TIC ISM  the  Denmiigo,  creator  of  the  material  world, 
was  not  God,  but  the  Arc  hon,  or  c  hief  of  the  lowest 
order  of  spirits  or  aeons  According  to  the  Gnos- 
tics, the  Demiurge  was  able  to  endow  man  only 
with  the  psyche  (sensuous  soul),  the  pnouma 
(rational  soul)  having  been  added  bv  God  Tho 
Gnostu  s  identified  the  Demiurge  with  the  Jehovah 
of  the  Hebrews 

democracy  [Gr  ,=power  of  the  people],  term  origi- 
nating in  Gieece  to  designate  a  government  where 
the  people  share  in  directing  the  activities  of  the 
state  as  well  as  participate  in  its  rewards,  as  distinct 
from  go  vein  men  ts  controlled  by  a  class,  select 
group,  01  single  dictator  Democracy  has  outgrown 
its  purely  political  connotation,  however,  and  m 
modern  fife  such  phrases  as  economic  democracy, 
industrial  democracy,  and  social  democracy  aro 
familiar  In  this  linger  sense  democracy  is  essen- 
tially a  philosophy  which  msiste  on  the  right  and, 
in  the  long  run,  the  capacity  of  a  people,  acting 
either  directly  or  through  lepresontatives,  to  con- 
trol their  institutions  for  their  own  best  ends  Such 
a  philosophy  of  necessity  exalts  the  individual  and 
would  free  him  as  far  as  possible  from  restraints  not 
self-imposed  It  recognizes,  howevei ,  that  complete 
individual  freedom,  which  in  the  political  sphete 
would  be  ANARCHISM,  is  practically  impossible,  but 
insists  that  resti  aints  be  imposed  only  by  a  majority 


and  that  they  be  erected  on  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all  Democracy  first  nourished  m 
the  GREEK  CITY-HTATE,  reaching  its  fullest  expres- 


sion in  ancient  Athens  There  the  citizens,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly,  participated  directly  in  the 
making  of  their  laws  A  system  of  rotation  in 
executive  office  existed  which  gave  all  citizens  their 
turn  Jurors,  who  acted  m  the  capacity  of  both 
judges  and  jurors,  were  chosen  by  lot  A  democracy 
of  this  sort  was  possible  only  in  a  small  state  where 
the  people  wore  politically  educated  and  where  laws 
were  simple  and  clear  That  democracy  also  had 
its  shortcomings  m  practice  is  made  clear  by  the 
keen  analyses  of  Plato  and  Aristotle;  Plato  rejected 
it  completely,  Aristotle  viewed  it  as  the  lessor  of 
evils  However,  on  the  whole  it  worked  well  and 
encouraged  a  great  flowering  of  individual  genius. 
It  fell  before  the  imperial  idea,  which  also  smothered 
other  ancient  manifestations  of  democracy  in  tho 
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early  Italian  cities  and  in  the  eatly  Church  Pos- 
sibly if  the  idea  of  REPRESENTATION  had  been  more 
fully  worked  out  in  the  ancient  world,  democracy 
would  have  been  better  able  to  compete  with  empire, 
but  representation  as  an  idea  grew  up  within  the 
imperial  fiamework  rather  than  in  a  democracy 
and  had  later  to  be  released  from  the  former  The 
medieval  period  also  contributed,  through  feudal- 
ism, the  idea  of  contract,  which  was  important  in 
developing  the  philosophy  of  modern  democracy 
According  to  this  view,  rulers  and  people  were 
bound  to  each  other  by  a  contract  involving  mutual 
duties  If  the  sovereign  failed,  the  people  took 
back  the  soveioignty  with  whu  h  they  had  invested 
him  The  idea  reached  its  fullest  exposition  in  the 
social-contract  theoty  of  J  J  ROIISSE\U,  which 
helped  form  the  philosophical  justification  for  the 
French  Revolution  In  England  the  power  of  the 
people  was  gradually  increased  by  parliamentary 
means,  the  philosophical  leader  of  thiH  constitu- 
tional development  being  John  LOCKE  It  is  BC arccly 
correct  to  think  of  the  British  goveinment  as  more 
than  a  class  government,  however,  until  after  the 
passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  English  settlers 
in  America  faced  frontier  conditions  which  in- 
creased the  importance  of  the  individual,  also  they 
were  released,  for  seveial  generations,  fiom  the 
class  viewpoints  of  the  Old  Woild  These  were  but 
a  few  of  the  factois  underlying  the  Amcncan  levolt 
and  the  establishment  m  the  United  States  of  a 
radically  different  type  of  democtatic  political 
structure  The  10th  cent  may  be  charactenzed 
geneially  as  a  period  when,  the  philosophy  of  de- 
mocracy having  triumphed,  emphasis  was  upon  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  and  the  woiking  out  of 
machmeiy  which  would  enable  the  will  of  the  people 
to  bo  more  fully  and  honestly  expiessed  The  com- 
plicated pai  ty  system  which  it  has  seemed  necessary 
to  develop  in  large  democ  ratios  has  needed  constant 
attention  lest  it  defeat  rather  than  facilitate  tho 
registration  of  public  opinion  The  idea  that  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  can  be  maintained  through  po- 
litical democracy  alone  has  been  challenged  bv  the 
socialists,  who  insist  that  economic  democracy  is 
the  only  foundation  upon  which  a  tiue  political 
democracy  um  bo  erected  COMMUNISM  and  FAS- 
CISM, both  dictatorships  in  the  inteiests  of  a  class, 
have  challenged  the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  face  of  the  lapidly  changing  condi- 
tions of  modern  life  See  James  Bryec,  Modem 
Democracies  (1921),  John  Dewe\ ,  The  Public  and 
Us  Problems  (1927) ,  T  11  Glover,  Dimmraty  in  the 
Ancient  World  (1927),  A  E  Zimmem,  Prospects  of 
Democracy  (1929),  H  J  Laski,  Di  mocraey  in  Crisis 
(19,n),  R  II  Gabriel,  Thi  Coursi  of  American 
Democratic  Thought  (1940),  A  D  Lindsay,  The 
Modern  Demoeiatic  Stat<  (194}) 
Democratic  party,  in  U  S  history  When  political 
parties  first  arose  in  Washington's  administration, 
the  rival  groups  were  headed  by  Alexander  HAMIL- 
TON and  Thomas  JEH-KKBON  Jefferson's  group,  at 
hist  called  the  Republican  part\ ,  was  generally 
sympathetic  with  the  trench  Revolution  and  hos- 
tile toward  England  and  was  the  party  of  small 
farmers,  mechanics,  and  the  debtors  It  stood — in 
opposition  to  the  Yt  DER  VLIST  PARTY  for  the  ideas 
that  ha\  e  come  to  be  known  as  Jeffei  soman  democ  - 
rac  y  ,  with  the  act  ent  on  personal  hl>erty  and  limita- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  government  The 
victory  of  the  Jcfforsomans  in  the  election  of  1800 
had  virtually  tho  fore  e  of  a  revolution  The  party 
was  then  (ailed  the  Democratic  Republican  or 
simply  the  Democratic  party  Bv  1828  the  name 
was  faxed  as  Demoeiatic  The  party  gained  power 
as  the  Federalists  declined  particularly  with  the 
1'ederahst  lows  of  prestige  after  the  H  VKI  KOKD  CON- 
VENTION From  1815  to  1832,  national  politics  was 
largely  reduced  to  conflicts  within  the  Democratic 
party  The  fae  lions,  howeyer,  were  yentably  inde- 
pendent parties,  as  was  proved  in  the  election 
(1824)  of  John  Q  Adams  and  in  the  NULLIHCATION 
conflict  The  party  was  divided  into  the  conserva- 
tive group  of  businessmen,  merchants,  and  planters 
and  tho  radical  Democrats,  who  were  pnncipallv 
the  little  men — frontiersmen  and  mechanics  (see 
also  Loe  oK>ccm)  The  overwhelming  vie  tory  of  the 
radical  group  under  Andrew  JM'KSON  in  1828 
bi ought  another  virtual  revolution  with  Jut  Itsonian 
democ  racy  The  WHIG  PARTY  was  e  reated  out  of 
dissident  factions  Many  Democrats  opposed  Jack- 
Hon's  successor,  Martin  VAN  BURFN,  and  tho  Whigs, 
led  chiefly  by  Daniel  WEBSTER  and  Henry  CLAY, 
attracted  a  largo  Western  following  and  won  the 
election  of  1840  with  William  HARRISON  The 
arguments  ovei  slavery,  as  tho  struggle  between 
the  North  and  the  South  grew  more  bitter,  tended 
to  c  reate  or  deepen  fac  tional  splits  within  the  party, 
e  g  ,  between  BAKNUUKNERH  and  HUNKERS  in  New 
York  Nevertheless,  the  party  remained  a  unit  and 
won  the  presidential  elections  until  I860,  except 
for  the  Wlug  victory  under  Zachary  Taylor  m  1848 
Old  party  lines  were  breaking  down  as  sectionalism 
increased,  and  bv  1860  the  Whig  party  was  de- 
stroyed and  the  Democrats  divided  sharply  into 
Southern  and  Northern  Democrats,  as  the  REPUB- 
LICAN PARTY,  succeeding  the  FREE-SOIL  PARTY,  had 
expanded  The  victory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  m 
1860  over  Stephen  A.  DOUGLAS  (Northern  Demo 
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crat),  John  C  BRECKINRIDGK  (Southern1  Demo- 
crat), and  John  Bell  brought  on  the  Civil  Wnr, 
which  all  but  destroyed  the  old  Democratic  party 
George  B  MCCLELLAN  was  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  President  against  Lincoln  in  1864,  and  in 
1868  the  party  attempted  to  rehabilitate  itself,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  disputed  election  of  1876  that 
the  party  revived  Reconstruction  ended,  and  the 
white  Southerners  gained  control  of  the  state  gov- 
ernments Because  the  hated  Reconstruc  tion  and 
the  political  abuses  under  it  were  labeled  Republi- 
can, tho  "solid  South"  emerged,  the  Southern 
states,  except  in  rare  instances,  have  gone  over- 
whelmingly Democratic  In  general  policy,  tho  two 
parties,  Democratic  and  Republic-ail,  had  much  the 
same  complexion  from  1876  to  1896  Traditionally 
the  Demey  ratic  party  w  as  more  the  party  of  agrar- 
larnsm  and  the  opponent  of  protec  live  tariffs,  and 
even  the  most  conseivative  Democrats  were  op- 
posed to  the  control  of  industry  and  trade  h\  the 
trusts  and  big  business,  but  radical  economic  and 
agrarian  sc  homes  were  as  distasteful  to  the  Demo 
•  ratic  President,  Grover  CLEVELAND  as  to  the 
Republicans  The  party  as  a  whole  still  tended  to 
reform  and  in  the  18<JOs  took  over  much  of  the 
program  of  the  Populists  In  1896  the  ladicals  took 
over  tho  party  and  nominated  William  J  BRYAN  for 
President  on  a  "free-silver"  platform  He  was  de- 
feated, and  the  Democ  ratie  partv  appeared  doomed 
by  tho  impossibility  of  keeping  together  its  diverse 
elements—  the  Southern  farmers,  the  Western  farm- 
ers, the  big-city  industrial  classes,  and  a  few  of  the 
wealthy  Again  a  leader  appeared  m  the  idealistic 
liberal,  Woodrow  WILSOV,  who  won  the  presiden- 
tial election  of  1912  against  the  divided  Repubh- 
( aiiH  Wilsoman  idealism  waned  after  the  First 
World  War  and  the  Republicans  gained  the  elec- 
tions of  1920  and  1924  The  election  of  1928  was 
complicated  by  the  issues  of  religion  and  PROHIBI- 
TION, the  Democratic  candidate,  \lfred  E  SMITH 
was  defeated  The  depression  which  began  in  1929 
helped  to  sweep  Franklm  D  Roost  vt  i  T  and  the 
Democrats  back  into  power  in  1932,  and  again  the 
Democrats  were  identified  as  the  reform  party  with 
the  New  Deal  Roosevelt  was  reelec  ted  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  1936  He  l>ecame  (1940)  tho 
first  U  S  President  to  be  elected  to  a  third  term 
In  1944,  when  the  United  Stateb  had  been  in  the 
Second  World  War  three  years,  he  was  chosen  for 
a  fourth  term  When  he  died  (1945).  Vice  President 
Harry  S  TRUM\N  became  President  In  1948  de- 
spite the  withdrawal  from  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion of  J  Strom  THV  HMOND  (who  c  aptured  39  elec- 
toral votes  in  the  South  on  the  Negro  civil-rights 
issue)  and  despite  the  disaffection  of  Henry  A 
W*inc>  (who  polled  over  1,000,000  yotes).  Tru- 
man narrowly  defeated  the  Republic  an  presidential 
candidate,  Thomas  E  Dewey,  and  brought  the 
Democ  rats  to  a  surprising  vie  tory  See  H  It 
Bruc  e,  Ameruan  Partusand  Politics  (id  ed  ,  1936) , 
W  E  Bmkley,  American  Political  Parties  (1943), 
C1  E  Merriam  and  H  F  Gosnell,  The  American 
Party  System  (4th  od  ,  1 946) 

Democntus  (dlmftk'rftus),  c  460  c  370  B  C  ,  Greek 
philosopher  of  Ahdcia,  pupil  of  Leucippus  His 
theory  of  the  nature  of  the  physical  world  was  the 
most  ladical  and  scientific  attempted  up  to  his 
time  He  avoided  the  absti  actions  of  his  prodeces- 
sois,  \naxagoras  (mind)  and  Empedocles  (harmony 
and  discoid),  by  employing  consistent  mechanistic 
postulates  that  required  no  supoi  natural  mteiven- 
tion  He  held  that  all  things  wore  composed  of 
atoms  which  he  asseited  to  be  tiny  particles,  imper- 
ceptible to  the  senses,  composed  of  exactly  the  same 
matter  but  different  in  size,  shape,  and  weight 
They  wore  undenyed,  indivisible,  and  mde*>tiuct- 
ible  He  postulated  the  constant  motion  of  atoms 
and,  on  this  basis,  explained  the  creation  of  woilds 
(see  \TOMIC  THKORY)  He  held  that  the  whirling 
motion  caused  by  the  falling  of  the  heavier  atoms 
lesulted  in  aggregations — the  heavier  atoms  form- 
ing tho  eartn  and  the  lighter  ones  tho  heavenly 
bodies  What  the  senses  pen-cue  as  quality  is 
merely  tho  result  of  a  specific  quantitative  distri- 
bution of  atoms  Sense  perception  yields  only  con- 
fused knowledge,  telling  us  merely  how  things  affect 
us,  thought  alone  can  apprehend  the  natuie  of 
things  Democntus'  ethics  were  moderately  hedon- 
istic, teaching  that  the  true  end  of  life  is  happiness 
achieved  by  inner  tranquillity 
De  Moivre,  Abraham,  see  MOIVHE,  AHKVHAM  DE 
demon  (Gr  , -tutelary  spirit],  in  human  belief,  a 
supernatural  being  not  a  deity ,  generally  maleficent 
in  character.  Demons  are  of  almost  innumerable 
variety,  all  tribes  and  peoples  having  their  own  dis- 
tinctive types  Some  are  superhuman  and  include 
nature  spirits,  spirits  of  disease  and  insanity, 
spirits  of  emotion  personified,  as  anger  or  lust 
(Asmodeus  or  Ashmodai  in  the  Bible  is  apparently 
of  this  type),  fallen  angels  like  Li;t  IKH,R,  local 
deities  degraded  by  the  conquest  of  their  land, 
dream  demons  like  the  nightmare,  the  spirits  of 
houses  and  places,  such  as  lakes,  rivers,  springs, 
and  wells,  which  if  offended  or  neglected  could 
exercise  malignant  power  Other  demons  are  dis- 
embodied human  souls,  malevolent  ghosts  of  those 
who  have  committed  suicide,  died  a  violent  death, 
or  remained  for  some  reason  unbuned.  Peculiarly 
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revengeful  and  dangerous  is  the  soul  of  the  woman 
who  died  in  childbirth  Demons  may  assume  any 
expedient  form  They  are  supposed,  in  the  East, 
to  dwell  m  ruins,  tombs,  and  deserts,  coming 
about  human  habitations  at  night  Demoniacs 
are  persons  possessed  of  demons,  i  e  ,  in  whom 
demons  live,  the  prmc  ipal  way  of  expelling  demons 
from  demoniai-s  is  exorcism,  for  which  many  rites 
have  been  developed  In  ancient  times  certain 
diseases  now  identified  as  St  Vitus's  dance  and 
forms  of  mental  disease  were  said  to  show  pos- 
session by  demons  See  SATAN  and  SATANIHM 
demonetization  (d£mo*nltlza'shun,  demu"nH ,  gov- 
ernmental withdrawal  of  the  monetary  quality 
from  partu  nlar  c  oinage  or  prec  ious  metal  Dc- 
monotizatioii  lenders  the  former  money  no  longer 
legal  tcndei,  hut  in  certain  cases  it  is  still  usable 
as  money  of  exchange,  le,  the  actual  metallic 
value  may,  but  need  not,  be  accepted  in  dischaige 
of  indebtedness  Howevei,  in  the  United  States 
sine  e  the  demonetization  of  gold  in  1933  gold  may 
not  lawfully  l>e  used  in  domestic  exchange,  al- 
though it  may  be  pure  hased  for  shipment  abroad 
Other  instances  of  demonetization  were  tho 
American  conversion  (1873)  of  silver  into  money 
of  exchange  and  the  binular  British  conversion 
(1889)  of  pro-Vic  touan  gold  coins  See  also 
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Demopohs  (dcmiVpuHs),  city  (pop  4,137),  W  cential 
Ala  ,  SSW  of  Tusealoosa  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Black  Wai  nor  and  Tombigbee  iiveis  m  the  Black 
Belt,  founded  1818  by  Bonapartist  exiles  Some 
fine  homes,  built  by  later  cotton  planters,  remain 

De  Morgan,  Augustus,  1806-71,  English  mathema- 
tician and  logician,  h  India,  father  of  W.  F 
De  Morgan  A  noted  teacher,  he  was  professor  of 
mathematics  (1828- il,  1836-66)  at  University 
College  (now  pait  of  the  Umv  of  London)  and  a 
founder  and  first  president  (1865)  of  the  London 
Mathematical  Society  Known  as  a  reformer  of 
logic ,  he  developed  a  new  logic  of  relations  wine  h 
ho  summarized  in  Syllabus  of  a  Proposed  System 
of  Logic  (1860)  His  works  include  An  Essay  on 
PiobaMities  (1838),  Formal  Logic  (1847),  Trigo- 
nometry and  Double  Algebra  (1849),  and  A  Budget 
of  Paradoxes  (1872,  2d  ed  ,  1915) 

D«  Morgan,  William  Frend,  1849-1917,  English  noy- 
ehst,  artist,  and  my  en  tor,  son  of  Augustus  Do 
Morgan  He  was  a  friend  of  several  of  the  Pro- 
Raphaehtes  and  in  early  life  designed  glass  and 
tiles,  rediscovering  a  process  of  making  colored 
lusters  He  established  a  pottery  business  in  Chel- 
sea With  the  decline  of  his  business  and  of  his 
health,  he  retu  ed  in  1 905  At  the  age  of  65  he  wrote 
his  first  novel,  Josiph  Vance  (1906),  a  long,  leisure- 
ly story,  nch  in  chai  actor  and  humor  It  wan  an 
instant  success  In  the  short  time  which  remained 
to  him  he  wrote  about  one  noyel  a  year — Alice-for- 
Short  (1907),  Sonufano  Good  (1908),  It  Never  Can 
Happen  Again  (1909),  An  Affair  of  Dishonor  (1910), 
A  Likely  Story  (1911),  and  When  Ghost  Meets  Ghost 
(1914)  The  Old  Madhouse  (1919)  and  The  Old 
Man's  Youth  (1921)  were  completed  by  his  wife, 
Evelyn  Pickcimg  De  Moigan  (d  1919),  a  painter 
and  sculptor  See  A  M  D  W  Stirling.  WHlmm 
De.  Morgan  and  His  Wife  (1922) ,  studies  by  F  W 
Seymour  (1920)  and  W  T  Hale  (1921) 

Demosthenes  (dlmoVthunP*),  384 '-322  BC, 
Greek  orator,  geneially  considered  the  greatest  of 
the  Greek  orators  He  was  a  pupil  of  Isaeus,  and — 
though  the  stoiv  of  his,  putting  pebbles  in  hm 
mouth  and  dec  laimmg  is  only  a  legend — he  seems 
to  have  been  fore  ed  to  en  en  ome  a  speech  defw  t 
After  years  of  private  practice  in  the  law,  he  be- 
c  amo  a  politic  at  orator  m  351  B  C  when  he  de- 
livered the  first  of  three  Philipincs  Philip  II 
of  Macedon  had  l>een  steadily  building  power,  and 
Demosthenes  saw  t  loaily  the  danger  to  Greece  m 
the  great  Macedonian  state  The  Philippics  (the 
second  in  344,  the  third  m  341)  and  the  three 
Olynthiacs  (two  in  W),  the  third  m  348),  in  which 
he  urged  aid  for  Olythus  against  Philip,  were  all 
directed  toward  arousing  Greece  against  the  con- 
queror The  third  of  the  Philippics  is  general  I  \ 
considered  the  finest  of  his  orations  His  pie- 
dic  tions  came  true,  and  Philip  began  to  exercise 
great  influence  m  Greece  In  On  the  Peace  (446) 
Demosthenes  urged  an  end  to  the  Phocian  war 
In  343  he  ace  used  his  rival,  Aeschmes,  of  accepting 
Macedonian  bribes,  this  speech  is  entitled  (as  was 
the  defense  of  Aesc  hmes)  On  the  False  Legation 
With  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  (338),  Philip  was 
triumphant,  and  Demosthenes'  cause  was  lost 
He  was  greatly  honored,  however,  by  Ins  admirers 
and  even  by  most  of  his  enemies  But  a  pro- 
posal by  Ctesiphon  to  give  Demosthenes  a  gold 
c  rown  caused  Aese  limes  to  bring  suit  Demosthenes 
roundly  defended  his  own  career  and  attacked  that 
of  Aeschmes  in  On  the  Crown  (330)  The  verdict 
was  in  favor  of  Demosthenes  Later  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  complex  and  obscure  affair  involving 
money  taken  by  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  it  ended  with  Demosthenes  in  exile 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  he  was  recalled  and 
attempted  to  build  Greek  strength  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  Macedon,  but  he  was  unsuccessful  as 
An ti pater  triumphed  Demosthenes  fled  and  took 
poison  before  he  could  be  captured 
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demotic  •  see  HIEROGLYPHIC. 
Dempsey,  William  Harrison,  1895-,  American  boxer, 
known  as  Jack  Dempsey,  b.  Manassa,  Colo. 
Dempsey,  called  the  "Manassa  mauler"  by  hu 
admirers,  won  the  world  heavyweight  champion- 
ship from  Jess  Willard  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  m  1919 
and  lost  the  title  to  James  J  (Gene)  Tunney  in 
Philadelphia  in  1926  At  Chicago  in  1927,  Demp- 
sey was  again  defeated  by  Tunney  in  the  fight 
which  involved  the  controversial  "long  count"  in 
the  seventh  round  He  then  retired,  but  made  a 
brief  comeback  tour  in  1931-32.  He  later  devoted 
himself  to  business  interests  and  to  promoting 
interest  in  sports  In  the  Second  World  War  he 
was  a  commander  in  the  U.S.  coast  guard  See 
his  autobiography,  Round  by  Round  (written  in 
collaboration  with  M  M  Stearns,  1940) 

Demuth,  Charles  (da'mffoth),  1883-1935,  American 
water-color  painter,  b  Lancaster,  Pa  At  20  he 
began  his  art  study  under  William  Chase  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  In  1907 
and  again  in  1912  he  visited  Europe  On  returning 
to  America  he  began  a  series  of  hne-and-wash  illus- 
trations for  works  of  Zola,  Foe,  and  Henry  James 
and  made  drawings  of  vaudeville  performers  He  is 
perhaps  best  known  for  his  beautiful  flower  studies 
m  water  color  In  these  and  in  his  later  paintings  m 
tempera  and  oil  of  New  York  scenes  the  influence 
of  cubism  is  manifest  Demuth  is  represented  m 
many  American  galleries  His  Cyclamen  (Metro- 
politan Mus  )  is  characteristic  See  study  by  Wil- 
liam Murrell  (1931) 

Denain  (dune'),  town  (pop  22,299),  Nord  dept ,  N 
France,  with  coal  fields  and  ironworks.  Here  the 
French  defeated  (1712)  the  imperialists  in  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession 

Denbigh  (deVbS),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop 
7,249,  1943  estimated  pop  8,661),  county  town  of 
Denbighshire,  Wales,  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  There 
are  remains  of  walls  and  of  the  13th-century  castle 
built  by  Henry  de  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  on  a  hill 
above  the  town,  where  Charles  I  stayed  after  the 
battle  of  Rowton  Moor  (1645)  Sir  Henry  Stanley 
was  born  in  Denbigh 

Denbighshire  (deVbesMr)  or  Denbigh,  maritime 
county  (bb9  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop  157,648,  1948 
estimated  pop  167,493),  N  Wales,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Irish  Sea  and  on  the  west  by  the  River 
Conway  The  county  town  is  Denbigh,  but  WREX- 
HAM,  coal-mining  and  manufacturing  center,  is 
more  important  The  county  is  largely  high 
pastoral  moorland  Agriculture  (oats  and  wheat) 
is  pursued  as  an  occupation  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Conway,  the  Clwyd,  and  the  Doo  Organized  as  a 
county  under  Henry  VIII,  modern  Denbighshire 
is  chiefly  important  for  its  mineral  resources  (iron, 
slate,  and  lead  as  well  as  coal) 

Denby,  Charles,  1830-1904,  American  diplomat,  b 
Virginia,  grad  Virginia  Military  Institute,  1850 
After  1855  a  lawyer  of  Evarwville,  Ind  .  he  was 
appointed  (1885)  minister  to  China  and  served  13 
years  He  wrote  China  and  Her  People  (1906) 

Denby,  Edwin,  1870-1929,  US  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (1921-24),  b  Evanavillc,  Ind  ,  son  of  Charles 
Denby  President  Harding  appointed  him  to  the 
cabinet  In  1924  he  was  involved  in  the  scandal 
about  the  oil  reserves  (see  TEAPOT  DOME)  He  was 
charged  not  with  fraud  but  with  neglect  of  duty, 
and  m  Feb  ,  1924,  the  Senate  asked  his  dismissal 
Although  President  Coohdge  denied  the  right  of 
the  Senate  to  dictate,  he  appointed  a  special  counsel 
to  prosecute  the  oil  cases,  and  Denby  resigned 

Dendera  (den'dura),  village,  N  Eg>pt,  on  the  Nile 
It  is  on  the  site  of  the  am  lent  Greek  city  Tentyra 
(tdn'tlru)  There  is  a  largo  well-preserved  temple 
of  Hathor  (1st  cent  B  C  ),  which  contained  a 
zodiacal  table  now  m  the  Louvre,  and  a  temple 
of  Isia 

Dendermonde,  Belgium   see  TERMONDE 

Denham,  Sir  John,  1615-69,  English  poet,  b  Ireland 
Ho  served  with  the  royalists  and  during  the  Resto- 
ration, as  a  reward  for  hi«  services,  was  made  sur- 
veyor general  of  works  With  Cowley  and  Waller, 
he  was  one  of  the  piom»ors  m  the  use  of  the  heroic 
couplet  His  fame  rests  largely  on  his  Cooper's  Hill 
(1642),  one  of  the  first  descriptive  poems  in  Eng- 
lish He  wrote  a  tragedy,  The  Sophy  (1642),  and 
several  other  volumes  of  poetry,  including  The  De- 
struction of  Troy  (1656)  See  edition  of  his  works 
by  T  H  Banks,  Jr  (1928) 

Denham  Springs,  town  (pop  1,233),  SE  La  ,  on  the 
Amite  river  ana  IS  of  Baton  Rouge,  settled  in  the 
early  19th  cent  when  mineral  springs  wore  dis- 
covered 

Denikin,  Anton  Ivanovich  (antdn'  gva'nuvlch  dyln- 
y6'km),  1872-1947,  Russian  general  The  son  of 
a  serf,  he  rose  from  the  ranks  In  1917  he  joined 
General  KORNILOV,  whom  he  succeeded  (1918)  in 
command  of  the  White  forces  against  the  Bolshe- 
viks He  was  successful  m  S  Russia,  but  his  drive 
on  Moscow  (1919)  failed  because  of  his  lack  of 
military  cooperation  with  Admiral  KOLCHAK  He 
retreated,  his  forces  were  demoralised,  and  in  1920 
Denikin  resigned  his  command  to  General  Wrangel 
Dem  km  did  not  fight  for  the  restoration  of  the 
tsars,  but  was  a  moderate  m  politics  He  lived  m 
exile  in  France  until  1946,  when  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  died. 
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Denis,  Saint  (denls,  dun*').  3d  cent.?,  patron  of 
France.  He  is  said  to  have  been  first  bishop  of 
Pans  and  to  have  died  a  martyr  on  Montmartre. 
His  shrine  was  Saint-Denis  The  Latin  of  the  name 
is  Dionysiua,  he  was  long  identified  with  DIONYSTTJS 
THB  ARHOPAOITB.  Feast  Oct  9 
Denis,  king  of  Portugal  see  DINIZ, 
Denis,  Maurice  (mdreV  diine'),  1870-1943,  French 
murahst  and  writer  on  art,  best  known  for  his 
religious  paintings  and  decorations  His  decora- 
tions are  to  be  seen  in  the  chapel  of  Samt-Germam- 
en-Layo,  the  churches  of  Le  Vesmet  and  Gagny, 
and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Samt-Espnt), 
Paris  He  also  decorated  the  Champs  filysees 
theater  and  the  cupola  of  the  Petit  Palais  A  dis- 
ciple of  Gauguin,  Denis  uses  much  more  delicate 
colors  He  wrote  on  Gauguin  (1912)  and  on  theories 
of  modern  and  religious  art  (1914-21). 
Demson,  Henry  Willard  (dft'nfeun),  1846-1914, 
American  diplomat  m  the  service  of  Japan,  b 
Essex  co  ,  Vt ,  studied  law  at  George  Washington 
Umv  Sent  to  Japan  as  a  U  S  vice  consul,  he  was 
later  (1880-1914)  an  adviser  to  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment in  foreign  affairs  and  had  considerable 
influence  on  the  negotiations  that  ended  the  First 
Chino-Japanese  War,  on  negotiations  for  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  Groat  Britain,  and  on  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  conference  at  Portsmouth  which  ended 
the  Russo-Japanese  War.  He  was  also  a  judge  of 
the  Hague  Tribunal 

Denison.  1  City  (pop  4,361),  co  seat  of  Crawford 
co  ,  W  Iowa,  on  the  Boyer  river  and  NE  of  Council 
Bluffs,  in  an  area  producing  poultry,  grain,  and 
dairy  foods,  me  1876  Indian  artifacts  have  been 
found  near  by  2  City  (pop  15,581),  N  Texas,  near 
the  Red  River  and  NNE  of  Dallas,  me  1873  It 
was  a  stagecoach  station  before  the  Civil  War  but 
grew  to  importance  only  with  the  coming  of  the 
railroad  It  is  a  railroad  division  point,  a  shipping 
center  for  the  area,  and  a  busy  industrial  city  with 
choose  and  milk  plants,  factories  making  machinery 
and  heavy  metal  goods,  and  establishments  proc- 
essing cotton,  wheat,  and  peanuts  Wealth  from 
industry  has  been  used  to  preserve  the  spacious 
and  well-shaded  look  of  the  old  streets  Dwight  D 
Eisenhower  was  born  here  Near  by  is  the  big 
Denison  Dam 

Denison  Dam,  NE  Texas  and  S  Okla ,  m  the  Red 
River  Demson,  Texas,  is  to  the  south,  Durant, 
Okla  ,  to  the  north  The  main  dam  is  165  ft  high 
and  more  than  15,000  ft  long  The  reservoir  im- 
pounded, Lake  Texoma,  is  one  of  the  largest  arti- 
ficial lakes  in  the  United  States  and  is  extensively 
used  for  recreation  The  historic  village  of  Preston 
in  Texas  and  the  site  of  Camp  Washita  in  Okla- 
homa were  inundated  The  dam  was  built  by  the 
U  S  Corps  of  Engineers  principally  for  flood  con- 
trol and  generation  of  powei ,  water  was  first  im- 
pounded late  m  1943,  and  the  first  power  was 
generated  in  1944 

Denison  University  see  GRANVILLE,  Ohio 
Denizh  (dgnfsle'),  city  (pop  20,162),  SW  Turkey, 
near  the  rums  of  ancient  LAODICEA  It  is  famed 
for  its  beautiful  situation  and  its  luxuriant  gardens 
An  important  center  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  declined 
after  the  14th  cent 

Denmark,  Dan  Danmark,  kingdom  (16,576  sq  mi  , 
pop  4.045,232),  NW  Europe,  southernmost  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries  Except  for  the  JUTLAND 
peninsula  (between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic 
Sea),  on  which  Danish  North  Schleswig  borders 
Germany,  Denmark  consists  of  Baltic  islands,  nota- 
bly ZEALAND,  FYN,  FALSTER,  LAALAND,  LANGE- 
LAND,  and  BORNHOLM  Outlying  Danish  posses- 
sions are  the  FAEROE  INLANDS  and  GREENLAND 
COPENHAGEN  is  the  capital,  other  important  or 
famous  cities  include  Arnus,  Odense,  Alborg,  Ros- 
kilde,  and  Elsmore  A  part  of  the  European  plain, 
Denmark  is  low-lying  and  highly  cultivated  Dairy 
and  pork  products  are  the  mainstays  of  Danish 
agriculture  and  are  widely  exported.  The  coastal 
fisheries  are  among  the  most  important  in  Europe, 
and  the  Danish  commercial  fleet  is  considerable 
A  constitutional  monarchy,  Denmark  is  ruled  by 
Frederick  IX.  The  diet  or  Rigsdag  consists  of  the 
Landstmg  (upper  chamber)  and  the  Folketmg 
(lower  chamber)  The  Established  church  is  Luther- 
an, but  there  is  complete  freedom  of  religion  The 
educational  level  is  one  of  the  world's  highest 
Little  is  known  of  Danish  history  before  the  age  of 
the  VIKINGS  The  Danes  had  an  important  part  in 
the  viking  (or  Norse)  raids  in  Western  Europe  and 
were  prominent  among  the  invaders  of  England 
who  were  opposed  by  King  Alfred  and  his  succes- 
sors 8t  Wmibrord  attempted  to  convert  Denmark 
to  Christianity,  and  St  Ansgar  succeeded  HAROLD 
BLUETOOTH  (d  c  985)  was  the  first  Christian  king 
of  Denmark  His  son,  SWEYN,  conquered  England 
From  1018  to  1035  Denmark,  England,  and  Nor- 
way were  united  under  King  CANUTE  The  south- 
ern part  of  Sweden  (Skane,  Halland,  and  Blekmge) 
was,  with  brief  interruptions,  part  of  Denmark 
until  1658  After  Canute's  death  Denmark  fell  into 
a  penod  of  turmoil  and  civil  war  WALDEMAR  I 
(1157-82)  and  WALDEMAR  II  (1202-41)  were  ener- 
getic rulers  who  established  Danish  hegemony  over 
the  North  WALDEMAR  IV  (1340-76)  again  brought 
Danish  power  to  a  high  point,  but  was  humiliated 


by  the  HANSBATIO  LBAQUE  in  the  Treaty  of  Stral- 
sund  (1370).  His  daughter.  Queen  MARGARET, 
achieved  (1397)  the  union  of  the  Danish,  Norwe- 
gian, and  Swedish  crowns  in  her  person  (see  KALMAB 
UNION).  SWEDEN  soon  escaped  effective  Danish, 
rule,  and  with  the  accession  of  Gustavus  I  of  Swe- 
den (1523)  the  union  was  dissolved  The  union 
with  NORWAY,  however,  lasted  until  1814.  In  1448 
CHRISTIAN  I  became  king  and  established  on  the 
Danish  throne  the  house  of  Oldenburg,  from  which 
the  present  ruling  family  (Schleswig-Holatem- 
Bonderburg-Gluckaburg)  is  descended  He  also 
united  SCHLEBWIG  and  HOLBTEIN  with  the  Danish 
crown.  The  Reformation  was  established  in  the 
reign  h 534-59)  of  CHRISTIAN  III.  Shortly  after- 
ward Denmark  had  a  brilliant  court,  with  a  brisk 
intellectual  life,  Tycho  Brahe  is  perhaps  best  re- 
membered of  its  figures  Denmark  continued  to  be 
involved  in  wars  with  Sweden  and  other  neighbors. 
The  participation  of  CHRISTIAN  IV  in  the  Thirty 
Years  War  and  the  wars  of  FREDERICK  III  with 
Sweden  caused  Denmark  to  lose  its  hegemony  m 
the  North  to  Sweden  The  Danish-Swedish  Treaty 
of  Copenhagen  (1660)  confirmed  most  of  the  Danish 
losses  imposed  by  the  Treaty  of  Roskilde  (1658). 
Christian's  successors,  Frederick  III  and  Christian 
V,  aided  by  their  minister;  Count  GRIFFENFBLD, 
transformed  the  kingdom  into  an  absolute  mon- 
archy, thus  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  nobles, 
who  for  centuries  had  struggled  against  the  royal 
authority  Denmark  maintained  an  imperial  status 
with  its  rule  over  ICELAND  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Danish  West  Indies  (see  VIRGIN  ISLANDS)  In 
the  NORTHERN  WAR  against  Charles  XII  of  Swe- 
den, FREDERICK  IV  gained  little  for  Denmark  The 
later  18th  cent  was  marked  by  important  social 
reforms  carried  out  by  the  ministers  Johann  Hart- 
wig  Ernst  BBRNBTORFF,  Andreas  Peter  BERN- 
STORFF,  and  STRUENBEE  Serfdom  was  abolished 
m  1788  In  the  French  Revolutionary  and  Napo- 
leonic Wars,  Denmark  was  twice  attacked  by  Eng- 
land (see  COPENHAGEN,  BATTLE  OF,  and  COPEN- 
HAGEN) Having  sided  with  Napoleon,  it  was  de- 
prived of  Norway  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815). 
In  1848,  after  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution 
under  FREDERICK  VII,  Denmark  was  involved  m 
the  first  Prusao-Danish  war  (1848-49)  over  the 
status  of  SrHLEswio-HoLSTEiN  Denmark  was  de- 
feated and  was  obliged  to  agree,  by  the  London 
Protocol  of  1852,  to  preserve  a  special  status  for 
the  two  duchies  After  the  accession  of  CHRISTIAN 
IX  war  broke  out  again  (18G4)  Humbled  by 
Prussia  and  Austria,  Denmark  lost  Schleswig- 
Holstem  These  losses  in  prestige  were,  however, 
more  than  offset  by  the  astonishingly  successful 
economic  changes  that  transformed  Denmark  in 
the  second  half  of  the  *9th  cent  from  a  people  of 
poor  peasants  and  tenants  into  the  nation  of  the 
most  prosperous  small  farmers  in  Europe  This  was 
achieved  largely  by  persuading  the  farmers  that 
they  had  to  specialize  in  dairy  products  Not  a 
little  credit  for  educating  the  rural  and  industrial 
population  to  this  necessity  was  duo  to  the  folk 
schools,  which  originated  with  Nikolai  F  S 
GRUNDTVIG  and  which  have  exerted  a  tremendous 
influence  on  modern  Danish  life  The  cooperative 
movement  also  has  greatly  contributed  to  Danish 
prosperity  Denmark  remained  neutral  in  the  First 
World  War,  but  recovered  North  Schleswig  after 
a  plebiscite  in  1920  Although  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic government  of  Denmark  signed  a  10-year 
nonaggresmon  pact  with  Germany  in  1939,  neutral 
Denmark  was  invaded  and  occupied  by  German 
forces  m  April,  1940  King  CHRISTIAN  X  and  his 
government  remained,  but  increasing  friction  with 
the  German  authorities  led  (Aug.  1943)  to  the 
establishment  of  martial  law  by  the  Germans,  the 
arrest  of  the  government,  and  the  placing  of  the 
king  under  house  arrest  Until  its  liberation  by 
British  troops  in  May,  1945,  Denmark  was  treated 
by  Germany  as  an  enemy  nation  Meanwhile  the 
Danish  minister  in  Washington,  though  disavowed 
by  his  government,  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States  granting  military  bases  in  Greenland 
Moreover,  40  percent  of  the  Danish  merchant  fleet 
served  under  the  Allies,  and  a  Danish  resistance 
force  operated  m  1945  under  the  supreme  Allied 
command,  although  Denmark  was  technically  at 
peace  with  Germany  After  its  liberation  Denmark 
entered  (1945)  the  United  Nations  Economic  re- 
covery was  more  rapid  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  cabinet  in  1949  was  headed  by  a  Social  Demo- 
crat SeeJ  H.S.  Birch,  Denmark  in  History  (1938); 
F  C  Howe,  Denmark:  the  Cooperative  Way  (1936); 
A  E  Rothery,  Denmark  (1937). 

Denmark,  town  (pop  2,056),  S  S  C  ,  S  of  Columbia; 
settled  in  1896,  mo.  1903  It  is  a  rail  and  com- 
munications center  in  a  diversified  farming  area. 

Dennett,  Tyler  (dg'nlt),  1883-1949,  American  his- 
torian and  educator,  b  Spencer,  near  Marshfield, 
Wis  ,  grad  Williams,  1904.  After  study  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  and  Johns  Hopkins  Univ., 
he  was  briefly  a  Congregational  minister  before 
entering  journalism  Dennett  was  lecturer  m 
American  history  at  Johns  Hopkins  (1923-24)  and 
at  Columbia  (1927-28),  chief  of  the  division  of 
publications  (1924-29)  and  historical  adviser 
(1929-31)  in  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  State,  and  professor 
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of  international  relations  at  Princeton  (1931-34). 
AM  president  of  Williams  (1934-37)  he  was  a  sharp 
critic  of  the  New  Deal,  but  favored  the  admission 
of  more  high  school  graduates  to  the  institution, 
saying  that  a  college  should  not  be  an  exclusive 
dub  for  the  wealthy  and  well-born.  Disagreement 
with  the  board  of  trustees  led  to  his  resignation, 
and  Dennett  thereafter  devoted  himself  to  writing 
He  wrote,  in  addition  to  numerous  articles  in 
magazines  and  periodicals,  The  Democratic  Move- 
ment in  Ana  (1918),  Americans  tn  Eastern  Asia 
E,  Roosevelt  and  the  Russo- Japanese  War 
;  and  John  Hay  (1933),  which  won  the  1934 
er  Prize  for  biography  He  also  edited 
Lincoln  and  the  Ciwl  War  in  the  Diaries  and  Letters 
of  John  Hay  (1939) 

Dennie,  Joseph,  1768-1812,  American  Federalist 
journalist,  b  Boston,  grad  Harvard,  1790  As  ed- 
itor, he  made  the  Farmer's  Weekly  Museum  at  Wai- 
pole,  N  H  ,  an  influential  paper  by  his  "Lay  Preach- 
er" essays  printed  in  it  (collected  1796,  second  col- 
lection, 1817,  both  ed  in  one  volume  by  H  M 
Ellis,  1943)  In  Philadelphia  he  founded  the  Port 
Folio,  a  leading  weekly,  and  edited  it  under  the 
pseudonym  Oliver  Oldschool,  Esq  ,  from  1801  to 
1812  In  it  he  attacked  Jefferson  so  violently  that 
Dennie  was  tried  for  seditious  libel  in  1805  but 
acquitted  See  his  letters  (ed  by  L  G  Pedder, 
1936),  study  by  H  M  Ellis  (1915) 
Dennis,  James  Shepard,  1842-1914,  American  mis- 
sionary, b  Newark,  N  J  He  served  (1869-92)  m 
Syria,  most  of  the  time  at  the  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Bevrouth  His  Christian  Mis- 
sions and  Social  Progress  (1897-1906)  and  other 
writings  on  the  mission  field  were  influential 
Dennis,  John,  1657-1734,  English  critic  and  play- 
wright He  quarreled  with  Pope  when  his  tragedy 
Appius  and  Virginia  (1709)  was  satirized  as  bom- 
bastic m  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism  His  real  im- 
portance lies  m  his  critical  works,  which  include 
Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Poetry  (1704)  and  An  Essay 
on  the  Genius  awl  Writings  of  Shakespear  (1712). 
See  H  G  Paul,  John  Dennis  (1911) 
Dennis,  resort  town  (pop  2,015),  SE  Mass  ,  on  Cape 
Cod  NE  of  Yarmouth,  settled  1639,  set  off  trom 
Yarmouth  1793  It  has  a  summer  theater 
Dennison,  village  (pop  4,413),  E  Ohio,  H  of  Canton, 
founded  1864  with  the  establishment  of  railroad 
shops  (moved  to  Columbus  after  a  strike  m  1922) 
Its  clav  deposits  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
>  ceramics  Sewer  pipe,  boilers,  and  sheet  iron  are 
'  also  produced 

Denon,  Dominique  Vivant,  Baron  (domPneV  v5v5' 
bars'  dunS').  1747-1825,  French  artist,  writer,  and 
archaeologist  He  had  a  brilliant  career  as  artist 
and  diplomat  under  the  ancien  regime  and  followed 
Napoleon  on  his  campaign  in  Egypt  In  1804  he 
became  director  general  of  museums  and  was  in- 
strumental in  bringing  foreign  masterpieces  into 
the  Louvre  His  Voyage  dans  la  liaase  et  la  haute 
Egypte  and  his  Monuments  des  art  du  dessin  chez  les 
peuples  tant  annens  que  modernea  contain  fine  col- 
lections of  his  engravings  of  famous  monuments 
and  works  of  art 

Denonville,  Jacques  Ren6  de  Brisay,  marquis  de 
(zhak'  runa'  du  breza'  rnarkg'  du  dunSvel'),  d 
1710,  governor  of  New  France  (1685-89)  To  sub- 
due the  Iroquois  he  led  a  force  of  c  3,000  French 
and  Indians  into  the  Seneca  country  in  W  New 
York  in  1687  and  destroyed  their  villages  This, 
followed  bv  several  acts  of  inexcusable  treachery 
on  Denonville's  part,  so  infuriated  the  Iroquois 
that  thev  descended  the  St  Lawrence  in  force, 
massacred  the  inhabitants  at  Lachme,  and  held  the 
country  in  their  grip  to  the  gates  of  Montreal 
Denonville  was  replaced  bv  Frontenac 
density,  m  physics  and  chemistry,  a  measurement  of 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  unit  volume  of  a  sub- 
stance It  is  usually  expressed  in  grama  per  cubic 
centimeter,  grams  per  liter  (1,000  c  c  ),  or  pounds 
per  cubic  foot  It  is  calculated  by  dividing  a  given 
standard  weight  or  MARS  of  a  substance  by  the 
volume  which  that  mass  occupies  under  standard 
conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure,  i  e  ,  0°C 
and  760  mm  of  mercury  (one  atmosphere)  The 
density  of  water  is  an  exception,  however,  since  it 
is  measured  at  4°C  ,  the  point  of  its  maximum 
density  It  is  one  giam  per  cubic  centimeter,  or 
or  624  Ib  per  cubic  foot  Different  substances 
have  different  densities,  and  this  property  is  useful 
in  determining  the  identity  of  an  unknown  sub- 
stance Density  tells  "how  heavy"  a  substance  is 
A  unit  volume  of  iron  weighs  many  times  more  than 
the  same  volume  of  cork,  but  a  pound  of  iron  weighs 
no  more  than  a  pound  of  cork  When  the  density 
of  a  solid  or  a  liquid  is  compared  with  that  of  water 
taken  as  a  unit,  the  abstract  number  representing 
the  ratio  is  called  the  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  The  den- 
sity of  a  gas  is  compared  with  that  of  hydrogen  or 
of  air  for  specific  gravity 

Dent,  Edward  Joseph,  18 76-,  English  musicologist. 
He  studied  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  music  in  1926  He  is  the  author  of  biogra- 
phies of  Alessandro  Scarlatti  (1905),  Buaoni  (1933), 
and  Handel  (1934)  and  of  the  critical  works  Mo- 
tart's  Opera*  (1913,  2d  ed  ,  1947),  Terpandcr.  or, 
Aftwic  o*id  the  Future  (1927),  and  Music  tf  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy  (1984).  In  1922  he  founded 
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the  International  Society  for  Contemporary  Music, 
of  which  he  was  president  until  1938. 

Dentatui  (Manius  Curius  Dentatus)  (dent&'tus; 
ma'n§us  kyd&'riOs),  d  270  B  C.,  Roman  general, 
distinguished  for  his  simple  habits.  As  consul  (290 
B  C  )  he  defeated  the  Sammtes,  Sabines,  and  Lu- 
cam  and,  m  his  third  consulship  (275  B.C  ),  drove 
PTRRHUa  from  Italy  Many  stones  are  told  of  hia 
simplicity  and  incorruptible  honor  Samnite  am- 
bassadors who  sought  to  bribe  him  found  him  (ac- 
cording to  Plutarch)  boiling  turnips  He  refused 
their  oner,  saying  that  it  was  more  glorious  to  con- 
quer owners  of  gold  than  to  possess  it  himself. 

Dent  Blanche  (da'  Wash'),  peak,  14,318  ft  high, 
Valais  canton,  Switzerland,  in  the  Pennine  Alps 

Dent  du  Midi  or  Dents  du  Midi  (both  da'  du 
me'dfi'),  Alpine  mountain  group,  Vaud  canton, 
Switzerland,  rising  to  10,696  ft  in  Haut  Cime 

dentifrice,  material  used  to  clean  the  teeth  and  gums, 
available  as  a  liquid,  a  paste,  and  a  powder  Denti- 
frices which  contain  strong  chemical  antiseptics 
and  abrasives  may  cause  injury  to  the  teeth  and  the 
oral  tissues  Approved  dentifrices  are  listed  by  the 
American  Dental  Association,  Chicago 

dentistry,  science  which  deals  with  the  treatment 
and  care  of  the  teeth  and  associated  oral  structures 
The  scope  of  dentistry  includes  such  highly  special- 
ized fields  as  orthodontia  (the  prevention  and  cor- 
rection of  malocc  lusions  of  the  teeth  and  malforma- 
tions of  the  jaws),  oral  surgery,  periodontia  (the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  gums 
or  gmgival  tissues),  prosthetic s  (restoration  of 
miSHing  teeth  by  artificial  means),  and  public 
health  dentistry  Modern  dentistry  stresses  both 
preventive  and  corrective  measures,  the  employ- 
ment of  local  and  general  anesthetics  in  the  treat- 
ment of  teeth  and  in  surgorv  of  the  mouth  is  a 
routine  procedure  in  dental  practice  The  child  of 
school  age  is  now  educated  in  the  care  of  the  teeth 
The  earliest  archaeological  findings  mduate  that 
dental  ills  plagued  man  from  the  time  he  first  in- 
habited the  earth  Magic  and  fetishes  were  used  at 
first  as  curative  measures,  but  these  began  to  be 
replaced  by  drugs  and  other  remedies  in  the  civili- 
zations of  China  and  Egypt  c  4000  B  C  Artificial 
dentures  were  probably  first  made  bv  the  Etrust  ans 
or  by  the  Egvptians  The  Romans  borrowed  from 
the  Etruscans  and  the  Greeks  and  achieved  consid- 
erable skill  in  dentistry,  most  of  which  was  lost  in 
the  return  of  magit  m  the  Middle  Ages  Modern 
dentistry  evolved  from  the  work  of  many  Am- 
broise  Par6,  a  surgeon,  described  in  his  writings  the 
transplantation  of  teeth  and  numerous  other  oper- 
ations John  Hunter,  also  a  surgeon,  performed 
transplantations  and  wrote  an  influential  work  on 
diseases  of  the  teeth  Important  contributions 
wore  made  by  Pierre  FAUCHARD,  G  V  BLACK, 
C  A  HARRIS,  and  numerous  others  Introduction 
of  the  use  of  ether  anesthesia  was  made  by  Craw- 
ford Long,  W  G  T  Morton,  Horace  Wells,  and 
J  C  Warren  Progress  in  dentistry  was  aided  by 
the  invention  of  the  X  ray,  the  use  of  local  anes- 
thetics, the  production  of  artificial  dentures  made 
from  porcelain  and  vulcanized  rubber  and  later 
from  plastics,  the  discovery  of  methods  of  prepar- 
ing amalgam  fillings  and  gold  inlays,  and  the  in- 
vention of  the  drilling  machine  In  early  days  den- 
tistry was  not  distinguished  from  medicine  As  it 
became  a  special  and  separate  field,  professional 
training  schools  grew  up  and  educational  require- 
ments became  more  stringent  In  the  United 
States  the  first  dental  (ollege,  the  predecessor  of 
hundreds  now  in  existent  e,  was  established  in 
Baltimore,  Md  ,  in  1840  Soe  M  D  K  Bremner, 
The  Story  of  Dentistry  (1939),  A  W  Lufkin, 
History  of  Dentistry  (2d  ed  ,  1948) 

Denton.  1  Trading  town  (pop  1,572),  co  seat  of 
Caroline  co  ,  Eastern  Shore,  Md  ,  m  a  farm  area, 
settled  c  1765  It  has  vegetable  canneries  and  fer- 
tilizer and  basket  factories  2  City  (pop  11,192), 
co  seat  of  Denton  co  ,  N  Texas,  NW  of  Dallas  and 
NE  of  Fort  Worth,  founded  1855,  me  1866  The 
students  of  North  Texas  State  College  (coeduca- 
tional, 1890)  and  of  Texas  State  College  for  Women 
(1901)  give  the  city  the  leisurely  look  of  a  college 
town  It  is  also  active  with  processing  plants  and 
small  factories  in  a  varied  farming  area  An  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  is  near  by,  as  is  artificial 
Lake  Dallas  hi  the  Trinity  river  system 

D'EntrecaBteaux  Islands  (datnlkasto'),  volcanic 
group,  area  c  1,200  sq  mi ,  off  SE  New  Guinea, 
part  of  the  Territory  of  Papua  They  comprise 
Fergusson,  Goodenough,  and  Normanby  islands 
The  group  is  mountainous  and  contains  several 
extinct  volcanoes,  hot  springs,  and  geysers  Coco- 
nuts and  pearl  shell  are  the  chief  products  The 
islands  were  named  for  the  French  navigator, 
Entrecasteaux 

Dents  du  Midi:  see  DENT  DU  MIDI. 

Denver,  James  William,  1817-92,  American  tern- 
tonal  governor,  army  officer,  and  Congressman, 
b  Winchester,  Va  He  moved  (1830)  with  his 
family  to  Ohio  and  taught  school  in  Kentucky  and 
Missouri  before  graduating  (1844)  from  the  Cin- 
cinnati Law  School  and  beginning  practice  in  Mis- 
souri He  commanded  a  company  of  Missouri 
volunteers  in  the  Mexican  War,  then  went  (1850) 
to  California,  where  he  was  state  senator  and  sec- 
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retary  of  state  before  serving  (1855-57)  an  U  8 
Representative  President  Buchanan  appointed 
him  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  (1857)  and  ter- 
ritorial governor  (1858)  of  troubled  Kansas.  Den- 
ver as  governor  established  order  m  the  newly  dis- 
covered Colorado  gold  mines  and  helped  bring 
about  the  separation  of  Colorado  from  Kansas 
(Denver  is  named  for  him)  In  the  Civil  War  he 
was  a  bngadier  general  of  volunteers  m  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  and  later  he  practiced  law  m 
Washington,  D  C 

Denver.  1  City  (pop  322,412,  alt  5,280  ft ),  state 
capital,  N  central  Colo  ,  on  the  South  Platte  river 
at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek,  settled  1858,  inc. 
1861  Denver  was  made  territorial  capital  in  1867 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Rockies  laid  the  foun- 
dations for  the  city;  the  nch  strikes  of  the  late 
1870s  and  the  1880s  caused  Denver  to  boom,  like 
many  anothei  Colorado  city  (e  g  ,  LBADVII.LE)  It 
became  the  metropolis  for  bonanza  kings,  H  A  W 
TABOR  built  the  Tabor  Grand  Opera  House,  and 
the  Silver  Dollar  saloon  flourished  In  the  late 
1890s  Denver's  steady  development  began,  its 
metal  industries  were  subsequently  subordinated 
to  its  role  as  a  great  transportation,  processing,  and 
distributing  center  for  an  extensive  agricultural  and 
livestock  area  Denver  is  a  port  of  entry  and  the 
financial  and  administrative  center  for  the  Rocky 
Mt  region  The  city  has  extensive  stockyards 
Among  its  mdustiies  are  oil  refineries,  railroad 
shops,  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries,  and  feed  and 
flour  mills  Some  of  its  manufactures  are  mining 
and  farming  machinery,  furniture,  rubber  goods, 
fiber  and  cotton  products,  confectionery,  and  elec- 
trical products  Providing  for  tourists  is  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  city's  business  The  good 
transportation  system  (highway,  rail,  and  air) 
brings  many  visitors,  attracted  by  the  fine  climate, 
the  beauty  of  the  city,  and  its  proximity  to  the 
Rocky  Mt  region  Numerous  Federal  agencies 
have  quarters  here,  including  a  mint  Other  places 
of  interest  include  the  park  system,  with  many 
mountain  areas,  the  Colorado  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  the  capitol,  the  zoological  gardens,  the 
Denver  Art  Museum,  and  Lowry  Field  (U  S  mil- 
itary air  station)  Among  the  city's  educational 
assets  are  the  Umv  of  Denver  (see  DENVER,  UNI- 
VERSITY OP),  Loretto  Heights  College  (Catholic, 
for  women,  1891),  Regis  College,  a  Methodist  the- 
ological seminary,  the  Umv  of  Colorado  medical 
school  (with  a  fine  psychopathic  hospital),  a  junior 
college,  an  opportunity  school,  and  a  school  for 
cnppled  children  2  Borough  (pop  1,428),  SE  Pa  , 
NE  of  Lancaster,  settled  1863,  me  1900  Its  manu- 
factures include  textiles,  cigars,  and  shoes 

Denver,  University  of,  at  Denver,  Methodist,  co- 
educational, chartered  and  opened  1864  as  Colo- 
rado Seminary  by  John  EVANS  and  others.  The 
seminary  was  reorganized  (1880)  and  the  university 
created  as  a  degree-conferring  body  It  has  colleges 
of  arts  and  sciences,  business  administration,  en- 
gineering, and  law  and  schools  of  aeronautics,  ar- 
chitecture and  planning,  art,  education,  hotel  and 
restaurant  management,  hbrananship,  music  (La- 
mont),  social  work,  and  speech  There  are  a  social 
sciences  foundation,  Chamherhn  Observatory,  and 
(in  cooperation  with  other  institutions)  a  high- 
altitude  laboratory  on  Mt  Evans 

Denys,  Nicolas  (nekdla'  dung'),  1598-1688,  trader 
and  pioneer  of  New  France,  b  Tours,  France  He 
became  a  master  in  the  Nova  Scotia  fisheries  After 
1633  he  founded  several  fishing  and  lumbering  es- 
tablishments along  the  northeast  coasts  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  in  1645  he  built  a  fort  at  Miscou  From 
the  Com  pan  v  of  New  France,  Denys  purchased 
(1653-54)  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  from  Canso  to  the 
Gaspe  Peninsula,  including  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  other  islands,  and  over  this  territory  and  New- 
foundland he  held  a  <  ommission  from  the  king  as 
governor  However,  none  of  his  undertakings 
prospered,  and  it  is  for  his  valuable  Description 
geographique  et  histonqtte  des  costes  de  V  Amenque 
septentnonale  (1672)  that  Denvs  is  remembered 
This  source  book  of  information  about  Acadia  was 
translated  and  edited  by  W  F  Ganong  as  The 
Description  and  Natural  History  of  the  Coasts  of 
North  America  (Acadia)  (1908,  with  a  memoir  of 
Denys) 

deodar  or  deodar  cedar*  see  CBDAK 

deodonzer  or  deodorant,  substance  employed  to 
absorb  or  to  eliminate  offensive  odors  Chlonde 
compounds,  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  charcoal  are 
employed  for  various  deodorizing  processes  In 
personal  hygiene,  deodorants  may  be  applied  locally 
on  body  surfaces  where  little  evaporation  of  per- 
spiration occurs,  e  g  ,  the  armpits 

department  store*  SOP  STORK 

De  Patmir,  De  Patemer,  or  De  Patiner,  Joachim: 
see  PATINIR,  JOACHIM  DE 

De  Paul  University:  see  CHICAGO,  111. 

De  Pauw,  Washington  Charles  (dlp6;),  1822-87, 
Amencan  manufacturer,  b  Salem,  Ind  At  first 
successful  at  banking,  he  later  established  a  plate- 
glass  works  at  New  Albany,  Ind  ,  which  became 
one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  country.  He  donated 
some  $300,000  to  Indiana  Asbury  College,  which 
was  renamed  (1882)  DePauwJQmversity. 
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DEPAUW  UNIVERSITY 

DePauw  University  see  GREBNCASTLB,  Ind 
De  Pare  (dl  per'),  industrial  oty  (pop  6,373),  NE 
Wis  ,  on  the  Fox  and  S  of  Green  Bay,  mo  1883  It 
was  called  Mission  des  Perea  (from  which  its  pres- 
ent name  is  derived)  after  Father  Allouez  founded 
( 1 671 )  the  St  Francis  Xavier  Mission  here  Burned 
by  the  Indiana  m  1687,  the  mission  was  rebuilt  and 
used  until  1717  Nicolas  Perrot  presented  (1686) 
a  silver  ostensormm  to  the  mission,  now  preserved 
at  the  museum  in  Green  Bay  De  Pere  grew  in  the 
19th  cent  as  a  lumber  town,  port,  and  commercial 
center  St  Norbert  College  is  at  West  De  Pore 
across  the  river 

Depew,  Chauncey  Mitchell  (dfpQ'),  1834-1928, 
American  orator  and  railroad  president,  b  Peeks- 
kill,  N  Y  ,  grad  Yale,  1856  Admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1856,  he  was  from  the  beginning  interested  in 
Republican  politics  and  stumped  for  John  C  Fre- 
mont in  1856  Ife  was  a  member  (1862-63)  of  the 
state  legislature  and  secretary  of  state  of  New  York 
(1863-65)  In  1866  he  refused  the  ministry  to 
Japan  in  favor  of  serving  the  lailroad  interests  of 
Commodore  Variderbilt  He  served  as  general 
counsel  (1875-82)  vice  president  (1882-85),  pres- 
ident (1885-99),  and  chairman  of  the  board  (1899- 
1928)  of  the  New  York  Central  lines  His  oratorical 
abilities  appeared  m  the  Republican  conventions, 
and  he  was  made  US  Senator  (1899-1911)  Ho 
failed  to  secure  reelection  in  1910,  partly  because 
an  investigation  of  life  insurance  revealed  that  ho 
received  an  annual  retainer  from  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Company  He  was  noted  as  an  after- 
dinner  speakei  See  his  memoirs  (1922) 

Depew,  industrial  village  (pop  6,084),  W  N  Y  ,  near 
Buffalo,  me  1894  Metal  products  are  made  here 

depilatory  (dlpll'ut6/fre),  chemical  agent  used  to 
lemove  hair  In  hide  dressing,  lime  is  the  chief 
depilatory  For  the  removal  of  superfluous  hair 
from  the  body,  sulphides  of  the  metals  are  used, 
e  g ,  banum  sulphide,  sodium  sulphide,  calcium 
hydrosulphide,  and  strontium  hydrosulphidc  The 
powdered  material  is  mixed  with  lime,  sugar,  chalk, 
and  perfume,  sometimes  it  is  made  into  a  paste 
These  reagents  convert  the  hair  to  a  gelatinous 
mass,  but  do  not  prevent  the  hair  from  growing 
again  Frequent  application  may  cause  giave  dis- 
figurement of  the  skin  Sulphide  preparations  have 
disagreeable  odors  and  snue  they  are  potentially 
dangerous  should  be  used  with  caution 

deportation,  expulsion  of  aliens  from  a  country  by 
uc  t  of  the  government  The  term  is  not  applied  or- 
dmarilv  to  sending  a  national  into  k,xii  E  or  to  com- 
mitting one  ton vu  ted  of  (rune  to  an  overseas  penal 
colony  In  international  law  the  right  to  return 
ALIENS  to  the  country  to  which  they  owe  \LLK- 
OIANCE  (or  to  anv  country  which  will  accept  them) 
derives  from  a  government's  sovereign  control  over 
its  own  territory  Except  for  the  ALIFV  AND 
SEDITION  ACTS  of  1798  there  was  no  Amenc  an  de- 
portation law  until  the  enactment  in  1882  of  a 
statute  aimed  at  some  of  the  Chinese  who  had  come 
into  the  United  States  In  1891  an  act  authorized 
deportation  of  aliens  who  within  a  year  of  arrival 
became  public  charges  for  causes  m  existence  before 
their  enti  v  Sue  <  ceding  statutes  in<  reased  the  de- 
portable  classes  to  include  persons  who  before  their 
entry  into  the  United  States  were  insane,  feeble- 
minded, illiterate,  or  diseased  in  various  ways  In 
such  cases  proceedings  must  be  brought  within  a 
limited  period  after  entry  In  the  <  ase  of  criminals 
or  persons  espousing  the  violent  overthrow  of  the 
government  (eg,  anarchists  and  Communists) 
there  is  no  limit  on  the  tune  when  deportation  pro- 
ceedings may  be  initiated  Deportation  is  also 
available  against  aliens  who  while  in  the  United 
States  commit  crimes  involving  moral  turpitude 
In  recent  years  much  attention  has  l>een  centered 
on  attempts  to  deport  alleged  Communists,  but  the 
great  majority  of  recent  deportations  were  of  Mexi- 
cans who  illegally  entered  the  United  States  in 
search  of  employment  Deportation  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Dept  of  Labor  until  1940,  when 
it  was  transferred  to  t  he  Dept  of  Justic  e 

Deposit,  resort  village  (pop  2,028),  S  N  Y ,  on  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Delaware  and  E  of  Bingham- 
ton,  settled  1785,  me  1811 

depreciation,  loss  m  value  In  ACCOUNTING  it  means 
shrinkage  m  value  of  fixed  or  capital  assets,  as  by 
use,  damage,  weathering,  or  obsolescence  Periodic 
depreciation  is  usually  found  by  taking  the  cost 
of  the  asset,  less  its  estimated  value  as  scrap,  and  di- 
viding this  by  its  estimated  life  in  periods  Depreci- 
ation may  be  distributed  over  the  life  of  the  asset 
by  equal,  irregular,  gradually  increasing,  01  gradu- 
ally diminishing  installments  Rights  of  limited 
duration,  such  as  copyrights  and  leaseholds,  depre- 
ciate in  value  as  their  date  of  expiration  approaches. 
The  problem  of  calculating  depreciation  nan  special 
importance  because  of  the  need  of  accurate  returns 

,  for  income  taxes  Failure  to  make  allowance  for 
depreciation  results  in  over-estimating  income 

De  Predis,  Ambrogio  (ambro'jS  dft  pra'des),  c.1455- 
(  1506,  Milanese  portrait  and  miniature  painter 
He  worked  under  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  followed 
his  style  so  closely  that  his  portrait  supposedly  of 
Beatrice  d'Este  (Milan)  was  long  attributed  to 
Leonardo  De  Prodis  went  to  Innsbruck,  Ger- 
many, with  hw  patron  Lodovico  Sforza.  There  he 
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painted  portraits  of  Bianca  Sforza  (National  Gall, 
of  Art,  Washington,  D  C  )  and  her  husband,  Em- 
peror Maximilian  (Vienna)  His  Girl  with  Cheme* 
is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  Miniatures  by  De 
Predis  are  in  the  Tnvulzio  Collection,  Milan,  and 
in  the  British  Museum 
depression  •  see  CRISIS,  ECONOMIC 
Depretis,  Agostino  (ag6ste'n5  dapra'tes).  1813-S7, 
Italian  statesman  An  opposition  leader  in  the 
Sardinian  parliament  after  1848,  he  held  several 
cabinet  posts  after  the  foundation  of  the  Italian 
kingdom  and  m  1873  became  leader  of  the  leftists 
He  was  three  times  premier  (1876-78,  1878-79, 
1881-87),  maintaining  himself  in  power  by  heading 
a  coalition  of  the  moderate  elements  Depretis 
worked  for  the  Triple  Alliance  (see  TRIPLE  ALU- 
ANCK  AND  TRIPLE  ENTENTE)  of  1882  and  effected 
useful  internal  reforms 

De  profundis  (da  pr6foon'd€a)  [Latin, -from  the 
depths],  one  of  the  penitential  psalms,  Ps  130 
(or  129)  See  PSALMS 

Deptford  (doVfurd),  metropolitan  borough  (1931 
pop  106,891,  1948  estimated  pop  75,670)  of  SE 
London,  England,  S  of  the  Thames  Noted  m 
Elizabethan  times  for  its  cattle  maiket  and  royal 
dockyard,  it  is  now  an  industrial  district  In  an 
inn  here  Christopher  Marlowe  was  killed  (159.1) 
Depue  (dlpflO.  village  (pop  2,296),  N  III  ,  on  the 
Illinois  river  and  N  of  Peona,  m  a  farm  area,  me 
1867  Lake  Depue  lies  to  the  south 
De  Queen,  eitv  (pop  3,055),  co  seat  of  Sevner  co  , 
SW  Ark  ,  near  the  Okla  border,  me  1897  It  is  a 
rail  center,  shipping  the  products  of  a  rich  farm  area 
De  Qumcey,  Thomas  (dl  kwm'se),  1785-1859,  Eng- 
lish essayist,  b  Manchestei  In  the  winter  of  1802- 
3  he  ran  away  to  London,  whore  ho  suffered  gteat 
privation  When  his  familv  found  him,  thev  en- 
tered him  (1803)  in  Worcester  College,  Oxford  In 
1808  he  left  without  a  degree  because  he  did  not 
take  an  oral  examination  In  1809  he  settled  at 
Grasmere,  near  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  and 
married  (1816)  It  was  here  the  opium  habit, 
started  at  Oxford  to  relieve  neuralgia,  overcame 
him  for  a  time  His  literary  career  began  with  his 
"Confessions  of  an  English  Opmm-Eator"  in  the 
London  Magazine  (1821)  Driven  by  the  need  to 
support  his  family,  De  Qumcev  became  a  prolific 
contributor  to  various  journals,  especially  after 
1825  to  Blackwood'8,  Edinburgh  Among  his  best 
works,  written  in  a  polished,  highly  imaginative, 
and  discursive  prose,  are  "On  Murder  as  One  of 
the  Fine  Arts,"  '  Suspina  de  Profundis,"  "On  the 
English  Mail  Coach,"  and  Autobiographic  Sketches 
(1853)  "On  the  Knocking  at  the  Gate  in  Mac  both" 
reveals  him  as  a  critic  both  scholarly  and  intuitive 
See  De  Qumcey 's  diary  for  1803  (ed  by  11  A 
Eaton,  1927)  and  Dt  Quinceu  at  Work  (letters,  ed 
by  W  H  Bonner,  1936),  biographies  by  H  A 
Eaton  (1936)  and  Edward  Sac  kv  illo- West  (1936) 
De  Qumcy  (dl  kwm'se),  town  (pop  3,252),  SW  La  , 
NW  of  Lake  Charles,  settled  1898.  me  1902  It 
is  in  a  rich  lumber,  farm,  and  oil  distnct 
Derain,  Andre*  (ftdifv'durP'),  1880-,  French  painter, 
studied  for  a  short  time  under  Carnere  Deram's 
friendship  with  Vlanunck  led  to  his  informal  asso- 
ciation c  1905  with  the  fauvist  painters  Although 
not  linked  with  any  one  movement,  his  art  attests 
an  adroit  assimilation  of  various  influences  Char- 
acteristic of  his  work  is  a  simplified  architectonic 
composition  and  conservative  restraint  in  color  and 
design  suggestive  of  the  inspiration  of  Cezanne  He 
is  represented  in  American  public  and  private 
collections 

Deratsmes,  Maria  (murfti'  durRm'),  1828-94, 
French  feminist  She  was  a  founder  (1869)  of  the 
first  French  society  dedicated  to  improving  con- 
ditions for  women  and  to  securing  greatei  educa- 
tional advantages  for  them  Her  complete  writings 
were  published  in  1895 

Derbe  (dur'be),  ancient  town,  Abia  Minor,  SSE  of 
Icoiitum  near  the  Taurus  range  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas fled  hither  fiom  Icomum  Acts  14  6 
Derbent  (dylrbyenf),  city  (pop  23,097),  SE  Dage- 
stan, SE  European  RSFSR,  on  the  Caspian  Sea 
It  was  founded  (5th  or  6th  cent  A  D  )  by  the  Per- 
sians at  the  Iron  Gates  (probably  identical  with 
the  Caspian  or  Albanian  Gates  of  the  ancients),  a 
defile  between  the  Greater  Caucasus  and  the  Cas- 
pian, on  a  major  commercial  route  There  are 
remains  of  the  Caucasian  Wall  (also  called  Alex- 
ander's Wall),  built  by  the  Persians  in  the  6th  cent 
as  a  bulwark  against  northern  invaders  The  Arabs, 
who  took  Dorbent  in  728,  made  it  a  commercial  and 
cultural  center  Passing  (1220)  to  the  Mongols  and 
later  recovered  by  Persia,  Derbent  was  briefly  held 
(1722)  by  Peter  I  of  Russia  and  was  annexed  to 
Russia  m  1813.  Today  it  is  a  fishing  port  with 
nitrogen-processing  plants  and  distilleries 
Derby,  Edward  George  Geoffrey  Smith  Stanley. 
14th  earl  of  (dar'be),  1799-1869,  British  statesman 
He  was  one  of  the  great  forces  in  liberalizing  the 
Tory  party  An  early  admirer  of  George  Canning, 
he  served  as  Canning's  undersecretary  for  the 
colonies  (1827),  but  supported  the  Whig  reform 
program  and  became  chief  secretary  for  Ireland 
(1830-33)  under  Earl  Grey.  Given  the  colonial  of- 
fice in  1833,  he  pushed  through  Parliament  the 
abolition  of  slavery  Attracted  to  Robert  PEEL,  he 


had  become  a  Conservative  by  1838  and  served  as 
Peel's  colonial  secretary  (1841-45),  but  resigned 
because  he  could  not  favor  repeal  of  the  corn  laws. 
With  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Benjamin  DIS- 
RAELI he  now  led  the  Tory  protectionists  and  head- 
ed two  brief  ministries  (1852,  1858-59)  When  the 
unfortunate  Russell  government  fell,  Derby  formed 
a  government  (1866-68)  with  Disraeli  as  chaiu  el  lor 
of  the  exchequer  and  leader  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Through  Disraeli's  initiative  and  skill  the 
famous  REFORM  BILL  of  1867  was  passed 

Derby,  Elias  Basket  (dur'be),  1739-99,  American 
merchant,  b  Salem,  Mass  He  inherited  the  con- 
siderable wealth  and  maritime  business  which  his 
father,  Richard  Derby  (1712-83),  also  of  Salem, 
had  acquired  in  trade  with  Spam  and  the  West 
Indies  previous  to  the  American  Revolution.  In 
the  Revolution,  Elias  increased  his  wealth  by  fit- 
ting out  a  number  of  successful  privateersmen. 
After  the  war  he  was  a  pioneer  m  exploring  new 
trade  routes,  his  ships  being  the  first  to  carry  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Orient  HI«J 
most  lu<  rative  trade  was  with  the  island  of  Mau- 
ritius in  the  Indian  Oc  ean  The  success  of  his  enter- 
prises was  partly  due  to  his  wise  selection  of  cap- 
tarns  and  supoi cargoes  His  mansion,  built  in  1797 
by  Samuel  MclNTiRE,  was  reputed  the  finest  in 
Salem  in  its  day  His  son,  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  Jr. 
(1766-1826),  b  Salem,  made  several  remarkable 
voyages  for  the  firm  and  took  over  the  business 
after  his  father's  death 

Derby,  George  Horatio,  pseud  John  Phoenix,  1823- 
61,  American  humorist,  b  Dedham,  Mass  ,  grad 
West  Point  After  serving  in  the  Mexican  War,  ho 
was  assigned  to  the  U  S  Topographical  Service  in 
California,  where  he  wrote  a  series  of  humorous 
sketches  for  the  San  Francisco  magazine  Pioneer 
These  were  collected  in  1855  as  Phoemxiana,  and 
anothei  series  appealed  as  The  Kquibob  Pa/wrs 
(1859)  See  G  R  Stewart,  John  Phoenix,  Esq 
(1937) 

Derby  (dar'be,  dur'  ),  borough  (1931  pop  142,403, 
1947  estimated  pop  142,280),  co  seat  of  Derby- 
shire, England,  on  the  Dciwent  river  It  is  a  rail 
center  with  large  engineering  works  and  repair 
shops,  manufactures  include  Rolls-Royce  cars,  pot- 
tery (see  DERBY  WAKJC),  textiles,  arid  paper  It  is 
the  birthplace  of  Herl>eit  Spencer,  and  Geoige 
Eliot  lived  here  Noteworthy  are  the  Church  of 
All  Saints,  with  its  Pejpendicular  towor  (1509-27), 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St  Mary  (by 
Pugm),  and  the  arboietum  In  the  9th  cent  Derby 
wa»  one  of  the  Five  Boroughs  of  the  Danes 

Derby  (dur'be)  1  City  (pop  10,287),  SW  Conn  , 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Naugatuck  and  Housa- 
tomc,  founded  1642  as  a  trading  post  me  1S<>3, 
coextensive  with  Derby 'town,  me  1675  Machin- 
ery, tools,  and  rubber  goods  are  among  its  products 
The  Yale  spnng  regatta  is  held  on  the  Housatonic 
here  2  Town  (pop  2,1  IK),  N  Vt  ,  at  the  Canadian 
line,  N  and  E  of  Newpoit  It  includes  the  villages 
Derby  Centei  and  Detbv  Line  The  latter,  a  poit 
of  entiy,  has  an  opeia  house  and  other  buildings  on 
the  international  line,  its  Legion  Park  is  a  Cana- 
dian-American Woild  War  Memorial 

Derby  (dar'be,  dur'bf),  famous  horse  race,  insti- 
tuted (1780)  by  the  12th  earl  of  Derby  and  held 
annually  at  Epsom  Downs,  near  London,  England 
The  race  is  open  only  to  three-year-old  colts  and 
fillies  who  must  be  entered  when  they  are  y  earhngs 
The  course,  not  level,  is  more  than  \y<i  mi  long 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  spectators  are  drawn  to 
the  rac  e  every  year  The  Derby  bee  ame  so  famous 
that  its  name  was  applied  to  other  well-known 
races,  notably  the  Kentucky  Derby  (dur'be),  held 
each  year  since  1875  at  Churchill  Downs,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky 

Derbyshire  or  Derby,  county  (1,002  sq  mi  ,  1931 
pop  767,374,  1948  estimated  pop  812,100),  cen- 
tral England  The  c  ounty  town  is  Derby  The  sur- 
face of  the  county  it)  flat  in  the  south,  rising  in  the 
north  to  more  than  2,000  ft  in  the  Peak  distru  t 
The  region  is  drained  by  the  River  Trent,  with  the 
Dove,  the  Derwent,  and  the  Wye  flowing  south  to 
it  Derbv,  shire  is  extensively  cultivated  Dairy 
farming  and  sheep  raising  are  important  oc<  upa- 
tions  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  there  are 
rich  coal  deposits  Manufacturing  of  textiles,  steel, 
porcelain,  and  paper  is  carried  on  at  Derbv,  Ches- 
terfield, Alfreton,  Glossop,  and  Ilkeston  There  are 
Roman  and  pre-Roman  remains  In  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  Derbyshire  was  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia  It  was  probably  organized  as  a  shire  by 
Athelstan  There  are  remains  of  Norman  castles  at 
Bolsover,  Castleton,  and  Duffield,  and  the  great 
house  of  the  dukes  of  Devonshire  is  at  Chatsworth. 
See  Arthur  Mee,  Derbyiihire  (1937). 

Derby  ware,  English  china  produced  at  Derby  since 
c  1750,  when  William  Duesbury  opened  the  fiist 
pottery  there  Other  potteries  were  soon  opened  at 
Den  by,  Brampton,  Pinxton,  Swadlmcote,  and 
Woodville  m  the  same  district  From  1784  the 
ware  was  known  aa  Crown  Derby  and  included 
services  for  the  queen,  Gladstone,  and  many  nota- 
bles, it  became  Royal  Crown  Derby  m  1890  by 
permission  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  was  m  this  ware 
that  the  government  authorized  reproductions  of 
the  Rhodian  and  Persian  porcelains  in  the  Victoria 
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and  Albert  Museum  for  exhibiting  m  the  provinces. 
Japanese  Iman  porcelain  also  was  successfully  re- 
produced Derby  ware  is  distinguished  by  delicacy 
of  body  and  richness  of  decoration ,  ivory  china  and 
eggshell  porcelain  are  among  the  typos  manufac- 
tured There  have  been  a  score  or  more  of  Derby 
marks,  most  of  which  show  a  crown  over  a  D, 
sometimes  with  crossed  swords  and  six  dots,  the 
whole  m  blue  or  red 

derelict  (dg'rulflct'*),  property  cast  overboard  or 
abandoned  at  sea  by  the  owner  The  most  usual 
derelict  is  a  wrecked  ship  from  which  the  crew  fled 
(see  SHIPWRECK)  SALVAGE  may  be  claimed  by 
those  rescuing  such  a  ship 

Derg,  Lough  Oflkh'  d8rg'),  m  Ii  eland  1  Expansion 
of  the  Shannon  river,  23  mi  long  and  1  to  5  mi 
wide,  on  the  borders  of  Counties  Gal  way,  Tipper- 
ary,  and  Clare  There  are  mountains  on  the  west 
shore,  the  east  is  mostly  low  On  Holy  Island  or 
Iniscaltra  are  remains  of  churches  and  a  round 
tower  2  Lake,  SE  Donegal  Station  Island  here, 
the  traditional  scene  of  St  Patrick's  Purgatory, 
has  extensive  religious  establishments — hospice  and 
chapels — and  is  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage 
Saints'  Island  has  remains  of  a  monastery 

De  Ridder,  city  (pop  3,750),  parish  seat  of  Boaure- 
gard  parish,  8W  La  ,  E  of  the  Sabine  river,  me 
1907  Industrial  and  trade  center  of  a  lumbering 
and  diversified  farming  district,  it  is  also  increas- 
ingly a  wool  market 

Dermot  McMurrough  or  Diarmid  mac  Murchada 
(both  dur'mut  mukmu'ru),  d  1171,  Irish  king  who 
brought  the  English  into  Ireland  While  he  was 
king  of  Lemster,  he  intensified  a  feud  with  a 
neighbor  by  stealing  his  wife  His  enemies,  headed 
by  the  wronged  husband  and  the  High  King  RORY 
O'CONNOR,  defeated  and  banished  him  (1160) 
Dermot  appealed  for  help  to  Henry  II  of  England 
and,  after  obtaining  promises  of  aid  from  Richard 
de  Clare  of  Pembroke  (Ric  hard  Strongbow)  and 
other  adventurers  in  Wales,',  returned  to  Ireland  in 
1 1  68  The  next  year  he  welcomed  the  invaders,  and 
bv  late  1170  they  had  won  SE  Ireland,  nu  hiding 
Dublin,  and  Strongbow  mamed  Dennot's  daugh- 
ter, Eva  Although  Dermot  has  been  held  m  disre- 
pute in  Ireland  for  his  treachcrv ,  he  was  a  patron  of 
the  compilation  of  the  valuable  lush  manuscript, 
the  Book  of  Leinster 

Dermott  (dur'mut),  city  (pop  3,083),  SE  Ark  ,  in  a 
fuim  urea  It  has  sawmills  and  woodworking  plants 

Dern,  George  Henry,  1872-11)30,  U  H  Secietary  of 
War  (193,3-36).  b  Dodge  c  o  ,  Nebr  ,  grad  Fremont 
Normal  College,  1888  He  went  ( 1894)  to  Utah  and 
engaged  successfully  in  mining  and  hanking  He 
Reived  Utah  as  senator  (1015-2.3)  and,  as  goveinor 
(1025  32),  sponsored  much  progressive  legislation 
A  Democrat,  Dern  was  appointed  Sec  rotary  of  War 
by  Frunkhn  D  Roosevelt  On  his  death  he  was 
succeeded  by  Harry  H  Wood i ing 

Derna  (dcr'mi),  town  (pop  c  21,000),  Cjrenaica, 
Libva,  a  port  and  cara\an  center  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean William  Eaton  commanded  a  V  S  force, 
comprising  marines  and  hired  Arab  soldiers,  whu  h 
captuied  Derna,  then  a  stronghold  of  the  Barbarv 
pirates,  in  1805.  Derna  was  an  important  objective 
in  the  North  African  campaigns  of  the  Second 
Woild  War 

Dernburg,  Bornhard  (bem'h.irt  ctfrn'boork),  1865- 
1937,  German  financ  lor  and  statesman  As  colonial 
secretary  (1906-10),  he  was  an  important  figure 
in  the  growth  of  German  imperialism  His  efforts 
(1914-15)  to  act  as  German  propagandist  in  the 
United  States  were  offset  by  the  sinking  of  the 
LuMtania  Dernburg  was  finance  minister  in  the 
Seheidomann  cabinet  (1919)  and  served  as  deputy 
in  the  Reichstag  (1920-30). 

derrick  crane,  see  CHANT 

Derry,  Northern  Ireland   see  LONDONDERRY 

Derry.  1  Town  (pop  5,400),  SE  N  H  ,  SE  of  Man- 
chester, set  off  from  Londondeny  1827  It  pio- 
duces  textiles,  shoes,  and  other  goods  Robeit 
Frost  farmed  here  and  taught  at  the  Pmkerton 
Academy  Horse  races  on  ice  have  boon  held  since 
1928  2  Borough  (pop  3,003),  SW  Pa,  KSE  of 
Pittsburgh  near  Greensburg,  me  1881  Porcelain 
insulators  are  made  here 

dervish  (dur'vfeh)  [Persian, -beggar),  the  friar  or 
monk  of  IBLAM  There  are  many  so*  icties  of  der- 
vishes, many  of  them  quite  similar  to  religious 
orders  m  Western  Christendom,  with  the  impor- 
tant difference  that  final  vows  aie  not  found,  and 
enclosed  or  cloistered  orders  are  roallv  unknown 
Various  orders  are  characterized  by  extreme  forms 
of  mystical  practices,  as  those  of  the  howling  der- 
vishes and  whirling  dervishes  There  is  a  strong 
antinomiamsm  among  dervishes,  who  claim  special 
dispensation  on  account  of  their  superior  favor 
with  God  The  ALMOHADES  and  ALMORAVIDES  were 
at  first  dervish  orders,  and  dervishes  still  mix  in 
politics  See  also  Sun  and  FAKIR 

Derwent  (dur'wunt),  rivers  in  England  1  Cumber- 
land, in  the  Lake  District,  rising  near  Keswick  and 
flowing  35  mi  N  and  W  through  Borrowdale,  past 
Cockei  mouth,  into  Sol  way  Firth  at  Workington 
2  Derbyshire,  tributary  of  the  Trent,  flowing  60 
mi.  8  and  SE  past  Chatsworth  and  Derby.  8  York- 
shire, tributary  of  the  Ouse 

Derwentwater,  oval  lake,  3  mi.  long  and  1  mi.  wide, 
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Cumberland,  England,  formed  by  a  widening  of 
the  Derwent  river.  It  is  surrounded  by  wooded 
hills,  with  the  Lodore  waterfalls  at  its  upper  end 
Its  islands  include  Lord's  Isle,  site  of  the  former 
mansion  of  the  earls  of  Derwent,  Isle  of  St  Herbert 
(a  7th-century  hermit) ,  and  Floating  Isle,  a  mass 
of  vegetation,  sometimes  below  the  surface 

Derzhavin,  Garni  Romanovich  (guvrfil'  ruma'- 
nuvtoh  dyKraha'vrn),  1743-1816,  Russian  classical 
poet.  He  was  poet  laureate  to  Catherine  II  His 
fame  rests  principally  on  the  Ode  to  God,  translated 
into  English  by  John  Bowrmg  (1861) 

Desaguadero  (dasawadha'ro),  river  of  W  Bolivia, 
200  mi  long,  flowing  SE  from  Lake  TITICACA  to 
Lake  Poop6  Since  m  its  southern  course  it  flows 
across  salt  beds,  the  Desaguadero  is  used  for  irri- 
gation only  m  the  north 

Desaix  de  Veygouz,  Louis  Charles  Antome  (Iw5' 
sharl'  atwan'  dusa'  du  vagcSo'),  1768-1800,  French 
general  in  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  WARS  He 
served  under  Jourdan  and  Moroau,  distinguished 
himself  m  the  Egyptian  campaign  as  soldier  and 
adnunisti  ator,  and  saved  the  day  for  Napoleon  at 
Marengo,  wheie  he  was  killed 

De  Sanctis,  Francesco  (fr,inchas'ko  d&  sangk'te's), 
1818-83,  Italian  literary  critic  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  modern  Italian  literary  criticism  and 
one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  literary  critics  He 
suffered  imprisonment  for  his  political  views  and 
was  exiled  to  Malta  He  was  later  (1871-77)  pro- 
fessor of  comparative  literature  at  Naples,  sup- 
ported C  'avour,  and  was  bv  him  appointed  minister 
of  edu<  ation  Important  works  are  his  Saggi  critici 
{critical  essays]  (1866)  and  his  History  of  Italian 
Literature  (1871,  Erig  tr  ,  19.31)  He  also  wrote 
studies  of  Petrarch  (2d  ed  ,  1883)  and  of  Leo- 
pardi (1885) 

Des  Arc  (duz  ark'),  town  (pop  1,410),  a  ro  seat  of 
Piame  co  ,  E  centtal  Ark,  on  the  White  River, 
settled  m  the  1820s  by  the  French,  me  1854  It 
ships  farm  products  and  luml>er  by  rail 

Desargues,  Gerard  (zharar'  duzirg'),  1593-IG62, 
Freiu  h  mathemati<  mn  and  engineer,  a  founder  of 
modern  geometry  He  discov  01  ed  the  theorems  on 
involutions  and  transversals  known  by  his  name 
and  worked  on  t  omc  se<  tions  His  writings,  lost  for 
a  time,  were  repubhshed  m  1864 

Des  Barres  or  Desbarres,  Joseph  Frederick  Wallet 
(dnhar'),  1721?-1824,  British  army  officer,  sur- 
veyor, and  artist  He  was  born  of  Frenc  h  parents 
(probably  in  Switzerland),  was  educated  at  Basel 
and  m  Great  Britain,  and  be<  am<?  a  British  citizen 
He  served  with  British  forces  in  America  in  the 
last  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  and  rendered 
valuable  service  as  an  engineer  in  the  taking  of 
Quebec  He  later  spent  10  \ears  in  surveying  the 
coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  another  10  years  m 
London  editing  his  data,  me  orporating  the  surveys 
of  others,  and  supervising  the  engraving  of  the 
plates,  the  result  was  The  Atlantic  Xejttune,  which 
appeared  in  successive  issues  and  was  used  by 
British  seamen  in  American  waters  for  three  gener- 
ations The  plates  are  justly  famous  for  their  artis- 
tic excellence,  and  they  are  collectors  items  Des 
Barres  was  later  lieutenant  governor  of  Cape 
Breton  and  then  of  Prince  Edward  Island  The 
name  also  appears  as  Joseph  Ircdenck  Walsh  Des 
Barres  • 

Desbiens  (dabyS')  or  Saint  Emihen  (sftumclygO, 
village  (pop  1,018),  S  Que  ,  on  Lake  St  John  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Metabetchouan  rivet 

Descartes,  Rend  (rumV  dakart'),  Latin  Renatus 
Cartesian  (rc^na'tuskar-tg'zhus),  1596-1650,  French 
philosopher  and  sc  lentist  He  was  educated  in  the 
Jesuit  school  at  La  Fleche  and  the  Umv  of  Poi- 
tiers, then  entered  the  army  of  Prince  Maurice  of 
Nassau  In  1628  ho  retired  to  Holland,  where  he 
spent  his  time  in  scientific  research  and  philosophic 
reflection  In  1649  he  was  invited  by  Queen  Chris- 
tina to  Sweden,  but  he  was  unable  to  endure  the 
rigors  of  the  northern  climate  and  died  not  long 
after  aruving  in  Sweden  Even  before  going  to 
Holland,  Descartes  had  begun  his  great  work,  for 
the  essav  on  algebra  and  the  Compendium  of  Music 
probably  antedate  1628  But  it  was  with  the  ap- 
pearance in  1637  of  a  group  of  essays  that  he  first 
made  a  name  for  himself  These  essays  included  the 
famous  Discourse  on  Method,  his  essav  on  dioptrics, 
his  essav  on  meteors,  and  his  essay  on  analytical 
geometry  Mathematics  was  his  greatest  interest, 
building  upon  the  work  of  others,  ho  originated  the 
CARTESIAN  COORDIN\TFS  and  Cartesian  curves,  he 
is  often  said  to  be  the  founderof  analytical  geometry 
To  algebra  he  contributed  the  treatment  of  nega- 
tive roots  and  the  convention  of  index  notation  It 
was  with  the  intention  of  extending  mathematical 
method  to  all  fields  of  human  knowledge  that  he 
developed  his  methodology,  the  cardinal  aspect  of 
his  philosophy  He  discards  the  authoritarian  sys- 
tem of  the  scholastics  and  begins  with  universal 
doubt  But  there  is  one  thing  that  cannot  be 
doubted  doubt  itself  This  is  the  kernel  expressed 
in  his  famous  phrase,  Coptic,  ergo  sum  [I  think, 
therefore  I  am]  From  the  certainty  of  the  existence 
of  God,  for  which  he  offered  a  proof  based  on  An- 
eelm's  ontological  proof  and  a  proof  based  on  the 
first  cause  which  must  have  produced  tho  idea  of 
God  in  the  thinker.  Having  thus  arrived  at  the 
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existence  of  God,  he  reaches  the  reality  of  the  physi- 
cal world  through  God,  who  would  not  deceive  the 
thinking  mind  by  perceptions  that  are  illusions. 
Therefore,  the  external  world,  which  we  perceive, 
must  exist  He  thus  falls  back  on  the  acceptance  of 
what  we  perceive  clearly  and  distnn  tlv  as  being 
true  and  he  studies  the  material  world  to  perceive 
connections  He  views  the  physical  world  as  mech- 
anistic and  entirely  divorced  from  the  mind,  the 
only  connection  between  the  two  being  by  inter- 
vention of  God  This  is  almost  complete  DUALISM 
In  sc  lence,  he  discarded  tradition  and  in  a  way 
supported  the  same  method  as  Francis  Bacon,  but 
with  emphasis  on  rationalization  and  logic  rather 
than  upon  experiences  In  physical  theory  his  doc- 
trines were  formulated  by  a  compromise  between 
his  devotion  to  Catholicism  and  the  scientific  meth- 
od which  met  opposition  in  the  churchmen  of  the 
day  He  made  numerous  advances  in  optics,  such 
as  his  study  of  tho  reflection  and  the  refraction  of 
light  He  wrote  Traiti  de  Vhomme  el  de  la  formation 
du  foetus  (1664),  a  textbook  of  physiology,  and  he 
also  worked  in  psychology,  in  which  he  interpreted 
emotion  as  physiological  at  base  and  argued  that 
the  control  of  the  physical  expression  of  emotion 
would  control  the  emotions  themselves  His  chief 
work  on  psychology  is  in  his  Tratit  des  passions  de 
I'Ame  (1650),  the  development  of  his  philosophy  is 
m  Meditations  de  prima  philosophic,  (1641),  hia 
Pnncipm  phtJosophiae  (1644)  19  also  very  impor- 
tant His  influence  on  philosophy  was  immense. 
Frequently  he  has  been  called  the  father  of  modern 
philosophy,  but  his  importance  has  been  challenged 
m  recent  years  with  the  demonstration  of  his  great 
debt  to  the  sc  holastics  He  influenced  the  rational- 
ists Spinoza  also  reflects  Descartes's  doctrines  in 
some  degree  The  more  direct  followers  of  Des- 
cartes, the  Cartesian  philosophers,  devoted  them- 
selves chiefly  to  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  body 
and  soul,  of  matter  and  mmd  From  thia  came  the 
doctrine  of  occasionalism,  developed  by  Male- 
branche  and  (jeulmcx  His  influence  was  verv  wide 
in  law  and  theology  also  See  E  S  Haldane,  Des- 
cartes Hut  Life  and  Times  (1905),  Descartes  Selec- 
tions (with  introduction  by  R  M  Eaton,  1927), 
Jacques  Maritam,  The  Dream  of  Descartes  (Eng. 
tr  ,  1944) 

descent,  m  law  see  INHERITANCE,  m  law. 
Deschaillons  sur  Saint  Laurent  (d&shayo'  sur  sS 
lora'),  village  (pop  1,078),  S  Que  ,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  The  village  of  Doschaillons  adjoins  it 
Deschanel,  Emile  (amer  dashaner),  1819-1904, 
French  author  and  politician  Of  his  numerous 
works  the  best-known  are  euc  h  critical  studies  as 
Eludes  sur  Aristophane  (1867)  and  Le  Romantistne 
des  classifies  (1882)  His  Catholmame  et  socialisms 
(1850)  offended  Louis  Napoleon  (Napoleon  III), 
and  Deschanel  spent  the  years  1851-69  in  exile. 
He  was  made  a  professor  at  the  College  do  Franco 
and  a  senator  m  1881 

Deschanel,  Paul  Eugene  Louis  (p61'  uzh&V),  1855- 
1922,  president  of  the  French  Republic  (1920),  son 
of  fimile  Desc  hanol  Several  times  president  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  he  was  chosen,  over  Clemen- 
ceau,  to  succeed  Poincar6  as  president  of  the  re- 
public Ill-health  forced  his  resignation  after  a  few 
months  He  was  succeeded  by  Millerand  The 
author  of  many  political  books,  Deschanel  wrote 
notably  Gambetta  (1920),  Orateurs  et  hommes  d'eiat 
(1888),  and  La  Question  socwle  (1898) 
Deschutes  (dashoots')  [Fr  ,  =  rapidsj,  nvor  rising  m 
several  lakes  in  W  central  Oregon,  m  the  Cascade 
Range,  and  flowing  NNE  to  the  Columbia  Its 
largest  tributary  is  Crooked  River  Both  the  main 
stream  and  the  tributary  have  been  much  used  for 
the  development  of  power  and  for  irrigation  An 
important  early  project  was  Crane  Prairie  Reser- 
voir (created  1922,  naw  dam  built  1939)  A  project 
to  irrigate  more  than  100,000  acres  received  water 
in  the  northern  sec  tion  in  1946 
Deseret  see  MORMONS  and  UTAH 
desert  (dfl'zurt),  arid  region,  at  least  partly  covered 
by  sand,  having  scanty  vegetation  or  sometimes 
almost  none,  and  capable  of  supporting  only  a  lim- 
ited and  specialh  adapted  animal  population. 
High-altitude  deserts,  caused  by  extreme  cold  and 
often  covered  with  perpetual  snow  or  ice,  are 
known  as  cold  deserts  and  aie  not  usually  consid- 
ered with  the  deserts  of  warm  regions  It  is  esti- 
mated that  deserts  form  about  one  fifth  of  the  land 
surface  of  the  world  Tho  largest  desert  regions  of 
the  world  ho  between  20°  and  30°  north  and  south 
of  the  equator,  either  where  mountains  intercept 
the  paths  of  the  trade  winds  or  where  atmospheric 
high-pi  ensure  areas  cause  descending  air  currents 
and  lack  of  precipitation  Other  factors  contribut- 
ing to  the  formation  of  deserts  include  tho  amount 
of  sunshine,  rate  of  evaporation  of  water,  and  range 
of  temperature  Generally  an  annual  rainfall  of 
anything  less  than  10  in  produces  desert  condi- 
tions Some  deseits  have  no  ram  for  intervals  of 
several  \ears  Deserts  and  semideserts  exist  m 
some  regions  having  up  to  about  20  in  of  rainfall 
where  evaporation  is  very  high  and  loss  by  runoff 
is  great.  Temperature  ranges  in  deserts  are  often 
extreme.  Europe  is  the  only  continent  without 
deserts,  there  are,  however,  semidesert  portions 
around  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  in  parts  of  the 
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Ukraine  and  the  N  Caucasus  In  Asia  a  groat 
desert,  the  GOBI,  exists  in  the  middle  latitudes 
chiefly  because  of  its  remoteness  from  water  Far- 
ther south  there  are  desert  areas  m  W  India  and 
through  Baluchistan,  Afghanistan,  Iran,  Iraq,  and 
Arabia,  these  are  largely  the  result  of  their  situa- 
tion m  a  subtropical  high-pressure  belt  and  of  the 
distribution  of  pressure  areas  which  produce  cold, 
dry  winds  in  winter  and  hot,  dry  winds  in  summer. 
In  Africa  is  found  the  SAHARA,  the  largest  desert 
in  the  world  Second  only  to  the  Sahara  in  area  is 
the  desert  region  of  central  and  W  Australia,  lying 
m  a  high-pressure  belt  and  in  the  path  of  the  trade 
winds  (which  lose  much  of  their  moisture  on  the 
windward  slopes  of  the  east-coast  mountains) 
South  America  has  deserts  on  the  coast  and  interior 
of  Chile  and  K  of  the  Andes  m  Argentina  and  Pata- 
gonia In  North  America  deserts  are  found  from  N 
Mexico  northward  through  parts  of  the  SW  and  W 
United  States  Extreme  desert  conditions  exist  in 
the  MOJAVE  DESERT,  the  IMPERIAL  VALLEY,  and 
Death  Valley  (see  DEATH  VALI  BY  NATIONAL  MON- 
UMENT) The  northern  plateau  region  of  Mexico 
and  the  adjacent  portions  of  Texas,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico  have  less  extreme  desert  conditions 
with  a  quite  abundant  growth  of  mesquite,  grease- 
wood,  creosote  bush,  yucca,  and  various  species  of 
CACTUS.  Middle-latitude  deserts  are  found  in  parts 
of  the  Great  Basin  Plants  of  the  desert  have 
leaves  and  stems  adapted  to  lessen  their  loss  of 
water,  and  individual  plants  are  more  widely 
spaced  than  those  in  moro  humid  regions,  their 
roots  form  a  spreading  network  sometimes  pene- 
trating to  50  ft  underground  Among  the  animals 
living  in  deserts  of  North  America  are  speties  of 
squirrels,  mice,  bats,  foxos,  rabbits,  and  deer,  rep- 
tiles, e  g  ,  the  Arizona  coral  snake,  species  of  rattle- 
snakes, the  desert  tortoise,  and  the  horned  toad, 
gila  monster,  and  many  other  lizards,  a  number  of 
birds,  e  g  ,  the  cactus  wren,  the  road  runner,  species 
of  owls,  sparrows,  and  hawks,  and  spiders,  scor- 
pions, termites,  and  beetles  See  also  DUNE  ,  OASIS  , 
CAMEL  See  E  C  Jaeger,  California  Deserts  (2d 
ed,  1938),  Gavle  B  Pickwell,  Deserts  (1939), 
W  H  Carr,  Desert  Parade  (1947) 

desertion,  m  law,  the  forsaking  without  justification 
of  a  station  involving  public  or  social  duties  In 
military  law,  it  is  the  abandonment  of  (or  failure 
to  arrive  at)  a  place  of  duty  without  leave  and 
with  the  intention  not  to  return  (or  arrive) ,  in  time 
of  war  desertion,  especially  m  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
is  punishable  by  death  In  maritime  law,  a  seaman 
who  abandons  a  ship  without  leave  is  rendered 
liable  to  damages  and  forfeits  the  wages  he  has 
already  earned  In  family  law,  desertion  is  willful 
abandonment  of  the  spousp  or  the  children  of  a 
marriage  without  consent  of  the  other  party  or 
parties  The  refusal  to  renew  cohabitation  without 
justification  is  also  desertion,  although  m  only  a 
few  states  of  the  United  States  is  mere  abstinence 
from  sexual  intercourse  considered  such  The  re- 
fusal by  a  husband  to  support  his  wife  has  boon 
regarded  as  desertion  if  he  has  the  means  to  support 
her  The  wife  who  refuses  to  follow  her  husband 
when  he  changes  his  DOMICILE  in  good  faith  deserts 
him,  since  the  matrimonial  domicile  is  established 
by  the  husband's  residence  In  most  states,  deser- 
tion is  ground  for  DIVORCE 

Desful,  Iran   see  DIZKUL 

De-shima  (da'-shlma)  or  De-jima  (da'-jtma),  arti- 
ficial island,  c  l/3  mi  long  and  V»  mi  wide,  Japan, 
m  Nagasaki  harbor  Early  Dutch  traders  were 
restricted  (1641-1858)  to  the  island 

Deshler.  1  Village  (1,037),  SE  Nebr ,  near  the 
Kansas  line  SW  of  Lincoln  Broommaking  is  an 
old  industry  2  Village  (pop  1,670),  NW  Ohio, 
SW  of  Toledo  It  manufactures  several  products 

Des  Houueres,  Antoinette  du  Ligier  de  la  Garde 
(fttwaneV  du  lezhya'  du  la  gard'  dazoolyer'),  1638- 
94,  French  poet  Her  songs  and  lessei  pieces  have 
merit  She  was  prominent  m  philosophical  circles 

Desideno  da  Settignano  (dazeda'reo  dA  sfiftfn- 
ya'nd),  1428-64,  Florentine  sculptor,  a  follower  of 
Donatello  His  marble  carving,  of  exquisite  deli- 
cacy, is  best  seen  in  his  church  decorations  and 
in  his  busts  of  women  and  children  In  Vienna  is 
a  Laughing  Child,  characteristic  and  charming  His 
tomb  of  Carlo  Marsuppini  m  the  Church  of  Santa 
Croce,  Florence,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
early  Renaissance  monuments  The  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art,  Washington,  D  C  ,  has  four  examples, 
and  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  has  a  bas-relief 

DesideriuB  (deslder'eus) ,  d  after  774,  last  Lombard 
king  in  Italy  (756-74)  He  was  chosen  with  the 
support  of  the  pope  and  of  Pepm  the  Short,  to 
whose  son  Charles  (later  Emperor  Charlemagne) 
he  married  his  daughter  His  alliance  with  Duke 
Tassilo  of  Bavaria  and  his  subsequent  interference 
in  Roman  affairs  incensed  Charlemagne,  who  re- 
pudiated (771)  hia  wife  and  provoked  open  conflict 
Desidenus  responded  by  supporting  the  claims  of 
the  children  of  Charlemagne^  brother  Carloman 
(d  771),  by  attacking  Pope  ADRIAN  I,  and  by  oc- 
cupying several  papal  cities  Charlemagne  invaded 
Italy  (773),  captured  (774)  Desiderius  at  Pavia 
after  a  long  siege,  and  proclaimed  himself  king  of 
the  Lombards.  Desidenus  was  forced  to  retire  into 
•  monastery* 
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design,  plan  or  arrangement  of  line,  form,  maw,  and 
space  in  a  pattern  to  produce  an  effect  pleasing  to 
the  eye  It  possesses  as  many  phases  as  there  are 
fields  of  art  There  are  exigencies  m  various  proces- 
ses of  execution  which  must  be  considered  in  orig- 
inating a  proper  design,  thus  a  design  created  for 
one  thing  may  or  may  not  be  used,  or  adapted,  for 
another  A  lace  design,  for  instance,  can  be  adapted 
to  mediums  seemingly  as  remote  as  leaded  glass, 
mosaic,  jewelry,  or  textiles,  but  the  boldness  and 
Stability  requisite  in  successful  architectural  or 
monumental  design  are  to  be  avoided  in  costume 
or  jewelry  where  delicacy  and  pliancy  are  sought 
Architectural  and  sculptural  designs  must  conform 
to  the  nature  of  the  material  used,  in  some  cases  to 
its  tensile  strength,  as  for  marble  or  bronie  m 
sculptui  e  designing  Other  factors  to  be  considered 
aie  the  distance  and  the  angle  at  which  the  com- 
pleted work  is  to  be  viewed  The  term  design  ap- 
plies also  to  the  drawing,  sketch,  or  model  for  the 
proposed  scheme  of  decoration  and  to  the  executed 
work  in  reference  to  its  arrangement  of  details,  its 
form,  and  color  For  industrial  design,  see  W.  D 
Teague,  Design  This  Day  (1940) 

D6sirade   see  GUADELOUPE 

De  Sitter,  Willem-  see  SITTER,  WILLEM  DE 

Desmarets  or  Desmaretz,  Jean,  sieur  de  Saint- 
Sorlm  (both  zluV  dftmkra'  syur'  du  se-sorle") ,  1595- 
1676,  French  poet  and  dramatist  He  wasaprotftge 
of  Richelieu  and  one  of  the  founding  members  of  the 
French  Academy  His  most  successful  work  was 
Lea  Viswnnaires  (1637),  a  comedy  In  1670  he 
precipitated  a  controversy  concerning  the  literary 
merits  of  the  ancients  which  foreshadowed  the 
polemus  of  PKRHAULT  and  Boileau,  Boileau  at- 
tacked Dosmarets  de  Samt-Sorhn  in  L'Art  po&ique 

Desmarets,  Nicolas  (nek61a'),  1648-1721,  French 
financier  and  statesman,  nephew  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Colboit  Succeeding  CHAMILLARD  in  1708,  he  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  ingenious  but  ruinous 
expedients  by  which  the  expenses  of  the  War  of  tho 
Spanish  Succession  were  met  He  was  created 
marquia  of  Maillebois 

De  Smet,  Pierre  Jean  (de  smeV),  1801-73,  mission- 
ary m  the  U  S  Pacific  Northwest,  a  Jesuit,  b  Bel- 
gium He  came  to  the  United  States  m  1821,  served 
his  novitiate  in  Florissant,  Mo  ,  and  was  ordained 
in  1827  He  spent  years  in  Europe  gathering  funds 
and  recruits  foi  missions  among  American  Indians, 
then  began  (1838)  his  long  missionary  career  at  a 
mission  near  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  In  1840  he  went 
to  Montana  with  two  Flathead  Indians  who  had 
come  to  St  Louis  in  search  of  a  "black  robe" 
(Jesuit),  and  he  established  missions  in  Montana 
and  Idaho  He  traveled  widely  across  the  North- 
west from  1840  to  1846  and  won  the  friendship  of 
various  Indian  tribes,  including  the  Coeur  d'Alene, 
the  Kahspel,  and  the  dreaded  Blackfeet  Later  he 
acted  often  as  mediator  between  Indian  and  white 
after  Americans  had  poured  west  over  the  Oregon 
and  California  trails  and  the  Indians  had  become 
restless — notably  in  tho  council  at  Fort  Laramie  in 
1851  and  in  the  Yakima  war  of  1858-59  He  is  said 
to  have  advised  Bngham  Young  as  to  a  plac  e  for 
tho  Mormons  to  settle,  and  he  was  a  pacificator  m 
the  "Mormon  War  "  Several  peace  missions  to  the 
Sioux  were  climaxed  in  1868  when  De  Smet,  after 
the  Sioux  and  their  allies  had  threatened  to  kill  all 
white  men,  walked  alone  into  Sitting  Bull's  tamp 
and  talked  the  chiefs  into  at  least  temporary  peace 
Hia  books  are  excellent  source  material  m  Western 
history —Letters  and  Sketches  (1843),  Oregon  Mis- 
sions and  Travels  (1847),  Western  Missions  and 
Missionaries  (1859),  and  New  Indian  Sketches 
(1863)  See  biography  by  H  M  Chittenden  and 
A  T  Richardson  (1905) 

De  Smet  (d!  smct'),  city  (pop  1,016),  co  seat  of 
Kmgsbury  co  ,  E  central  8  Dak  ,  E  of  Huron,  in  a 
dairying  region,  settled  1878 

Des  Momes  (da  mom'),  city  (pop  159,819),  state 
capital,  and  co  seat  of  Polk  co ,  8  central  Iowa, 
largest  city  of  the  state,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Des  Momes  and  Raccoon  rivers,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Corn  Belt  Established  in  1843  as  a  military  post, 
Fort  Des  Momes,  it  was  settled  by  homesteaders  m 
1845,  incorporated  as  Fort  Des  Momes  m  1861, 
chartered  as  a  city  m  1857  It  became  the  capital 
of  Iowa  by  the  terms  of  the  state  constitution  of 
1857  and  m  1907  adopted  the  plan  of  city  govern- 
ment known  as  the  Des  Momes  plan  It  is  an 
important  center  of  transportation  (tail,  highway, 
air)  and  of  industry  (mining,  farm-product  proc- 
essing, printing  and  publishing,  garment  making) 
Cement,  rubber  products,  and  machinery  are  man- 
ufactured Many  insurance  companies  are  here 
Places  of  interest  include  tho  capitol  (1871-84),  the 
State  Historical,  Memorial,  and  Art  Building,  the 
library,  the  civic  center,  the  coliseum  (1910),  the 
U  S  veterans'  hospital,  several  war  memorials, 
the  state  fairgrounds,  Fort  Des  Moines  (army  post), 
several  parks,  DRAKE  UNIVERSITY,  Des  Moines 
Still  College  of  Osteopathy  and  Surgery,  and  Grand 
View  College  (junior;  coeducational)  Near  by  are 
Camp  Dodge  and  Walnut  Woods  State  Park. 

Des  Moines,  river  rising  in  SW  Minnesota  and  flow- 
ing c  635  mi  8  and  SE  across  Iowa  to  the  Missis- 
sippi at  Keokuk  Its  valley  is  rich  in  Indian 
mounds,  especially  near  Des  Moines. 


Desmond  (dez'mand)  [Irish, -south  Monster],  an- 
cient division  of  Minister  prov.,  Ireland,  including 
the  present  Co  Cork  and  Co.  Kerry.  The  king  of 
England  gave  it  to  the  Fitsgeralds,  and  a  branch  of 
that  family  were  earls  of  Desmond. 

Desmoulins,  Ctmille  (karaey'  dftmoolS'),  1760-94, 
French  revolutionist  and  journalist,  whose  oratory 
of  July  12,  1789,  led  to  the  storming  of  the  Bastille 
two  days  later  His  pamphlets  and  journals,  begin- 
ning m  1789  with  Revohttione  de  Prance  tt  de  Bra- 
bant, were  received  with  immense  enthusiasm  and 
caused  the  outbreak  of  popular  violence  His  later 
journal,  the  Tribune  des  patnotea,  became  the  organ 
of  the  CORDELIERS,  he  attacked  the  Girondists  m 
the  Histmre  des  Bnssotine;  but  late  in  1793,  with 
Danton,  he  counseled  moderation,  publishing  Le 
Vieux  Cordelier  Twice  accused  before  the  Jacobin 
Club,  where  he  was  defended  by  Robespierre,  he 
finally  was  arrested  with  Danton  and  others  ard 
was  executed  His  beautiful  wife,  Lucile  Duplessis, 
was  guillotined  shortly  after  See  Jules  Claretie, 
CamUle  Detmoulins  and  His  Wife  (Eng  tr  ,  1876). 

Desna  (dylsna'),  river,  735  mi  long,  W  European 
USSR,  the  mam  affluent  of  the  Dnieper  It  rises 
SE  of  Smolensk  and  flows  S  and  SW  past  Bryansk 
and  Chernigov,  joining  the  Dnieper  just  above 
Kiev  It  is  navigable  below  Bryansk  for  520  mi. 
and  is  used  for  transporting  lumber 

De  Soto,  Hernando  (d!  sS'tO,  Span  eYnnn'dS  da 
so'to),  c  1500-1542,  Spanish  explorer  in  the  present 
United  States,  b  Jerez  de  los  Caballeros  or  Barcar- 
rota  (near  Badajoz)  After  servu  o  under  Pedrarias 
in  Central  America  and  under  Francisco  Pizarro  in 
Peru,  the  dashing  young  (onquistodoi  was  made  by 
Emperor  Charles  V  governor  of  Cuba  with  tho 
right  to  conquer  Florida  (meaning  the  North  Amer- 
ican mainland)  He  led  an  expedition  which  left 
Spam  in  1638  and  landed  in  1539  on  the  Florida 
coast,  probably  near  Tampa  Bav ,  certainly  not  far 
from  the  pla<e  where  Panfilo  de  Narvaez  was 
wrecked  This  was  the  start  of  an  adventure  that 
took  him  and  his  band  nearly  halfway  ac  ross  the 
continent  in  search  of  gold  and  silver  and  jewels, 
which  they  never  fouini  After  wintering  near  Tal- 
lahassee they  went  N  through  Georgia  and  the 
Carohnas  into  Tennessee,  then  turned  8  into  Ala- 
bama, where  De  Soto  was  wounded  m  a  battle  with 
Indians  He  was  so  determined  to  continue  his 
treasure  hunt  that  he  refused  to  tell  his  men  the 
news  that  Spanish  vessels  were  off  the  coast  In  the 
spring  of  1541  they  set  forth  again  and  were  prob- 
ably the  first  white  men  to  see  and  cross  the  Missis- 
sippi (there  is  fierce  argument  as  to  the  snot)  A 
journey  up  the  Arkansas  nver  and  into  Oklahoma 
disclosed  no  treasures,  and  they  turned  bark,  dis- 
couraged, to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  There  De 
Soto  died,  and  in  the  nver  itself  he  was  buried,  so 
that  the  Indians,  whom  he  had  intimidated  and  ill 
used,  would  not  learn  of  his  death  His  men  went 
west  again  across  the  Red  River  into  N  Texas,  then 
returned  to  the  Mississippi  and  followed  it  to  the 
sea  A  remnant  of  the  expedition  mude  its  way 
down  the  coast  to  arrive  at  Veracruz  in  1543  The 
chief  chronicle  of  the  expedition  is  by  a  Portuguese 
called  the  Gentleman  of  Elvas  See  E  G  Bourne, 
Narratives  of  the  Career  of  Hernando  de  Soto  (2  vols  , 
1904) ,  biographies  by  R  B  Cunmnghame  Graham 
(1924)  and  Theodore  Maynard  (1930) 

De  Soto  (dt  so'to),  city  (pop  5,121),  E  Mo  ,  SSW 
of  St  Louis,  founded  1857  It  has  railroad  shops 
and  clothing  factories  Fishing,  farming,  quarry- 
ing, and  lumbering  are  carried  on  in  the  area 

Despenser,  Hugh  le  (hG/  lu  dfepeVsur),  d  1265, 
chief  justiciar  of  England  He  supported  the  bar- 
ons in  the  struggle  against  HENRY  III  and  received 
various  offices,  becoming  chief  justiciar  in  1260. 
He  lost  this  office  m  1261,  but  was  restored  to  it  in 
1263  He  fought  in  the  BARONS'  WAR  (1263-67) 
and  was  killed  at  Kvosham  m  1265  He  was  the 
first  prominent  member  of  a  family  which  was  im- 
portant until  the  15th  cent  The  two  best-known 
members  were  Hugh  le  Despenser,  the  elder,  1262- 
1326,  and  Hugh  le  Despenser,  the  younger,  d. 
1 326  The  elder  Despenaer  took  part  in  the  Scottish 
campaigns  with  Edward  I  and  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions with  France  On  the  accession  of  EDWARD 
II,  Despenser  alienated  the  baronial  party  by  his 
support  of  Piers  Gaveston  arid,  on  the  latter's 
death,  became  the  chief  adviser  to  the  king  .  Ed- 
ward's defeat  at  Bannockburn  in  1314  forced  Hugh 
to  withdraw  from  the  court  About  1318  tho 
younger  De.spenser,  who  had  earlier  supported  the 
barons,  joined  his  father  and  the  king,  soon  gaming 
more  influence  with  Edward  than  the  elder  Hugh. 
Both  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  barons, 
who  formed  a  league  against  them  and  brought 
about  their  banishment  in  1321  In  1322,  however, 
they  returned  to  England,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Boroughbridge  they  were  the  real  rulers  of  the 
kingdom.  The  elder  Despenser  was  created  earl  of 
Winchester  m  1822.  Their  rule  was  notable  for  its 
constitutional  spirit,  but  their  greed  was  enormous 
and  they  were  bitterly  hated  by  the  barons  Both 
Despensers  were  executed  when  ISABELLA  returned 
from  France  and  seised  control  in  1326 

Des  Peners,  Bonarenture  (bonavfltur'  da  perW). 
c  1610-1644,  French  humanist  and  poet;  protege  of 
Margaret  of  Navarre.  His  chief  work,  Cvmbaluiri 
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mundi  (1537),  a  series  of  four  skeptical  prose  dia- 
logues imitated  from  Ludan,  aroused  much  onti- 
dsm.  His  name  appears  variously  as  Desperiers, 
and  Des  Periers 

DespUu,  Charles  (sharl'  dapfio'),  1874-1040,  French 
sculptor.  He  studied  at  the  ficole  doe  Arts  de- 
coratifs  and  the  £cole  des  Beaux-Arts,  Pans,  and 
worked  m  Rodin's  studio  He  is  best  known  for  his 
graceful  bronze  busts  and  nudes  of  young  women. 
Examples  of  his  work  are  to  be  seen  in  many  lead- 
ing galleries  m  France  and  in  the  United  States 
Despiau  executed  a  war  memorial  for  his  native 
Mont-de-Marsan 

Dei  Plaines  (dfcs  plane'),  city  (pop  9,618),  NE  111 , 
on  the  Des  Flames  river  and  near  Chicago,  founded 
in  the  1830s,  mo  1926  Electrical  appliances  and 
radio  parts  are  made  An  annual  Methodist  en- 
campment has  been  held  here  since  1860 

Des  Plaines,  river  rising  m  HE  Wisconsin  and  flow- 
ing c  110  mi  south  and  southwest  to  be  joined  by 
the  Kankakeo  near  Johet,  111  This  combined 
stream  is  the  Illinois  river.  Part  of  the  Dea  Plaines 
is  incorporated  in  the  Chicago  drainage  system 

D« sport es,  Alexandre  Francois  (alfksft'dru  fr&swa' 
dfipOrt'),  1661-1743,  French  painter  He  is  beet 
known  for  hunting  scenes  and  paintings  of  animals 

despotism,  government  by  an  absolute  ruler  un- 
checked by  effective  constitutional  limits  to  his 
power  In  Greek  usage,  a  despot  was  ruler  of  a 
Household  and  maatei  of  its  slaves.  The  title  was 
applied  to  gods  and,  by  derivation,  to  the  quasi- 
divine  ruleis  of  the  Near  East  In  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  despot  was  a  title  of  honor  of  the  emperors 
and  their  relatives  and  of  vassal  princes  of  the 
tributary  states  and  dignitaiies  of  the  Eastern 
Church  The  Ottoman  Empire  perpetuated  the 
term  as  applied  to  church  officials  and  territorial 
princes  The  18th-century  doctrine  of  the  En- 
lightenment influenced  such  rulers  as  Frodenck  the 
Great  of  Prussia,  Catherine  II  of  Russia,  and  Em- 
peror Joseph  II  towards  a  rule  of  beneficent  intent 
known  as  benevolent  despotism ,  but  despot  is  now 
a  term  of  opprobimm  See  also  ABSOLUTISM. 

Despoto  Dagh   see  RHODOPB 

Des  Pr6s,  Josquin   see  JOBQUIN  DBS  PR£S 

Dessalmes,  Jean  Jacques  (zhS/  zhitk' 
c  1758-1806,  Negro  emperor  of  Haiti  (1804-0), 
born  a  slave  A  shrewd  general,  he  served  under 
TOUBHAINT  L'OuvEHTUKK  in  the  wars  that  liberated 
Haiti  and  was  noted  for  a  barbanc  cruelty  against 
the  mulattoes  which  Toussamt  was  unable  to  con- 
trol Ho  fought  brilliantly  against  the  French 
under  Leclerc  m  1802  After  the  decimation  of  the 
French  army  by  yellow  fever  and  the  capture  of 
Toussaint,  ho  levolted  and  overwhelmed  the  in- 
vaders m  180J  Independence  was  declared  Jan  1, 
1804,  at  Gonaives  and  Dessahnes  chosen  governor 
for  life  Later  the  Haitians  crowned  him  emperor 
as  Jacques  1  In  attempting  to  reorganize  the 
nation's  shattered  economy,  the  ambitious  emperor 
instituted  drastic  measuies,  such  as  forced  labor, 
and  accompanied  them  with  despotic  and  cruel 
acts  He  was  ambushed  and  killed. 

Dessau  (dfl'sou),  city  (pop  88,139),  former  capital 
of  ANHAI/T,  central  Germany,  at  tho  junction  of 
the  Elbe  and  Mulde  rivers,  with  machinery  manu- 
factures The  Marienkirche  (16th  cent )  has  an 
altarpiece  by  Lucas  Cranach,  the  younger  From 
1926  to  1932  Dessau  waa  the  seat  of  the  BAUHAUS 
school,  headed  by  Walter  Gropius  Moses  Men- 
delssohn was  born  here 

Dessye  (deVya),  Ital  Deaaie,  town  (pop  40,000), 
NE  Ethiopia,  m  the  Great  Rift  Valley  Among  the 
many  thatched  huts  there  are  several  churches, 
palaces,  and  modern  buildings 

Destsing,  Charles  Hector   see  ESTAINO. 

Desterro,  Brazil  see  FLORIANOPOLIB 

Destouches,  Philippe  Nericault  (folep'  u&rekd'  dft- 
toosh'),  1680-1764,  French  dramatist.  He  was 
famous  for  his  comedies  of  character 

destroyer,  warship  of  1,600  to  2,000  tons,  very  fast, 
with  powerful  torpedo  armament  and  a  few  me- 
dium caliber  guns  and  anti-aircraft  artillery  The 
destroyer,  originally  called  tho  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyer, was  introduced  in  1892  as  an  answer  to  the 
TORPFDO  BOAT,  which  was  considered  a  great  men- 
ace to  bigger  warships  In  a  short  time,  however, 
the  destroyer  took  over  the  very  functions  of  the 
torpedo  boat,  and  the  latter  disappeared  De- 
stroyers are  used  for  convoying  merchant  ships  and 
as  auxiliary  vessels  in  a  battle  fleet.  They  are  useful 
in  battle  because  of  speed  and  maneuverability  and 
may  be  used  to  attack  the  enemy  under  the  cover 
of  the  fire  of  their  own  battleships,  or  under  a 
smoke  screen,  or  under  conditions  of  low  visibility. 
They  are  invaluable  in  protecting  warships  from 
submarines  and  aircraft.  Destroyers  played  a  tre- 
mendous part  m  the  Second  World  War  Equipped 
with  new  electronic  devices,  they  proved  the  best 
antisubmarine  weapon  Therefore  they  were  the 
vessels  best  equipped  for  accompanying  convoys 
through  submarine-infested  waters  When  sub- 
marines threatened  all  supply  to  Great  Britain  m 
the  late  summer  of  1940,  F.  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Winston  Churchill  made  a  deal  by  which  the 
United  States  gave  England  60  destroyers  for  bases 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Dettutt  de  Tracy,  Antoine  Louis  Claude,  Comte 
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(atwan'  lw«'  kldd'  k6V  destflt'  du  tras6'),  1764- 
1836,  French  philosopher  and  psychologist.  Al- 
though active  in  the  Napoleonic  government,  he 
was  important  for  his  leadership  of  the  ideologists, 
disciples  of  Condi llac  This  group  contributed  to 
such  later  psychological  developments  as  the  James- 
Lange  theory  of  emotions  To  Tracy  sensation  was 
the  source  «f  conscious  life  His  most  important 
book  was  &6men»  d'tdtohgte  (4  vols  ,  1800-1816) 

Detailie,  fidouard  (Jean  Baptiste  Edouard  Detaille) 
(adoSar'dftta'yu.zhft'batest'),  1848-1912,  French 
painter  He  was  noted  as  a  painter  of  military 
scenes,  especially  of  the  War  of  1870,  and  he  imi- 
tated the  meticulously  realistic  genre  style  of  his 
teacher,  Meissomer  His  paintings  include  The 
Passing  liegvnent  (Corcoran  Gall ),  The  Defense  of 
Chamjngny  (Metropolitan  Mus  ),  and  Napoleon  / 
and  Hut  Generals  at  Austerlitz  (N  Y  Public  Library) 

detective  story,  populai  type  of  fiction  in  which  the 
solution  of  a  crime  is  traced  step  by  Htep  Poe's 
Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue  is  considered  the  first 
modern  detective  story,  and  Wilkie  Colhns's  Moon- 
stone the  first  detective  novel  Dickens's  Mystery  of 
Edwin  Drood  is  an  excellent  but  tantalizing,  be- 
cause unfinished,  tale  Frequently  the  same  detec- 
tive appears  m  a  series  of  such  atones,  as  Sherlock 
Holmes  in  the  works  of  Conan  Doyle  The  mystery 
story,  an  allied  type  which  grew  from  the  GOTHIC 
ROMANCE  and  its  predecessors  and  in  which  there 
IB  no  detective  and  often  no  crime,  only  an  un- 
explained situation,  is  exemplified  by  Colhns's 
Tfomaw  in  White  Other  loading  detective-story 
writers  include,  m  England,  J  8  Fletcher,  H  C 
Bailey,  Mrs  Belloc -Lowndes,  E  C  Bentley,  John 
Dickson  Carr,  G  K.  Chesterton,  Agatha  Christie, 
Anthony  Berkeley  and  Frances  lies  (pseuds  of 
A  B  Cox),  F  W  Crofts,  Michael  Innes  (J  I  M 
Stewart),  Nicholas  Blake  (C  Day  Lewis),  Joseph 
Shearing  end  Marjorio  Bowen  (pseuds  of  G  M 
V  C  Long),  Eden  Phillpotts,  Dorothy  Savers, 
Edgar  Wallace,  John  Rhode,  and  RAJ  Walling, 
in  France,  fimile  Gabonau,  Fortune  Boisgobey, 
Maurice  Leblanc,  Gaston  Leroux,  and  Georges 
Simenon  (Georges  Sim),  in  New  Zealand,  Ngaio 
Marsh,  m  the  United  States,  Anna  Katharine 
Green,  E  D  Biggers,  Raymond  Chandler,  Erie 
Stanley  Gardner,  Elizabeth  Daly,  Dashiell  Ham- 
mett,  E  Phillips  Opponheim,  Ellery  Queen  (pseud 
of  Frederic  Dannay  and  M  B  Lee),  Frances  and 
Richard  Lockridge,  Mary  Roberts  Rmehart,  Rex 
Stout,  George  Harmon  Coxe.  S  8  Van  Dine  (W 
H  Wright),  and  Carolyn  Wells  See  Howard  Hay- 
craft,  Murder  for  Pleasure  (1941),  Havcraft,  ed  , 
The  Art  of  the  Mystery  Story  (1946) 

Deterding,  Sir  Henn  (da'turdmg),  1865-1939, 
Dutch  oil  magnate  He  built  a  huge  industrial 
empire  around  an  international  organization  (Royal 
Dutch  Shell)  and  controlled  a  largo  part  of  the 
world's  petroleum  production  He  was  created 
honorary  Knight  of  the  British  Empire  m  1920 
Late  in  his  life  he  supported  the  Hitler  movement 
in  Germany  See  Glyn  Roberts,  The  Most  Powerful 
Man  in  the  World  (1938) 

detergent  (dotur'junt,  dl~),  substance  that  aids  in 
the  removal  of  dirt  Soap  IB  a  good  detergent  al- 
though it  has  some  disadvantages,  e  g  ,  it  forms 
insoluble  compounds  with  certain  salts  found  in 
hard  water  thus  diminishing  its  effectiveness,  and 
in  acid  solutions  (used  in  mdusti>)  it  is  decom- 
posed (thus  precipitating  the  free  fatty  acid  of  the 
eoap)  Synthetic  detergents  were  produced  experi- 
mentally in  France  More  the  middle  of  the  19th 
cent  and  were  further  developed  m  Germany  dur- 
ing the  First  World  War  However,  not  until  tho 
1930s  were  chemical  processes  developed  which 
made  production  in  quantity  feasible  in  any  coun- 
try In  the  United  States  within  recent  jears 
many  synthetic  detergents,  known  also  as  surface- 
active  compounds,  have  been  produi  ed  A  number 
of  these  are  true  detergents  sold  as  "soapiest*  soaps" 
under  a  variety  of  trade  names,  many  are  effective 
in  hot,  cold,  and  salt  water  and  in  acid  solutions 
Others  are  used  to  increase  the  cleansing  properties 
of  another  material  and  are  incorporated  in  such 
products  as  dry-cleaning  solutions,  toothpastes, 
antiseptics,  and  solutions  for  removing  poison 
sprays  from  vegetables  and  fruit  Like  soap,  deter- 
gents act  by  reducing  the  surface  tension  of  water 

determinism,  m  ethics,  the  doctrine  opposed  to 
libertananism  or  belief  m  freedom  of  the  will 
Modern  determinism  13  based  on  the  type  of  psy- 
chology which  sees  the  individual  as  controlled 
entirely  by  his  history  The  doctrine  is  opposed  by 
the  principle  of  emergence,  which  states  that  truly 
novel  ana  unpredictable  events  may  occur  out  of 
the  composite  of  forces  m  a  situation. 

Detmold  (deVm6lt),  city  (1946  pop  26,807),  former 
capital  of  LIPPS,  NW  Germany  Near  by  is  a 
monument  to  the  victory  (A  D  9)  of  Armmms 
over  the  Romans  under  varus  m  the  battle  of  the 
Teutoburg  Forest 

detonator  (dS'tuna'tur),  type  of  EXPLOSIVE  which 
reacts  with  g^reat  rapidity  and  is  used  to  set  off 
other,  more  inert  explosives.  Fulminate  of  mer- 
cury mixed  with  potassium  chlorate  is  commonly 
used  The  word  is  also  applied  to  equipment  which, 
by  flame,  spark,  percussion,  friction,  or  pressure,  is 
used  to  set  off  the  chemical  detonator. 
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Detroit  (dltroif)  [Fr  ,-the  strait]  1  City  (pop. 
1,623,452),  co  seat  of  Wayne  co  ,  8E  Mioh.,  on  the 
Detroit  river  and  between  Lakes  St.  Clair  and 
Erie;  inc  as  a  town  1802,  as  a  city  1806  It  is  a 
port  of  entry  A  fort  (Pontchartram)  and  settle- 
ment founded  here  in  1701  by  Antoine  de  la  Mothe 
Cadillac  were  held  by  the  French  until  1760,  and 
three  years  later  the  British  withstood  a  long  siege 
in  PONTIAC'S  REBELLION  American  control,  result- 
ing from  Jay's  Treaty,  was  established  in  1796 
Detroit  was  tern  tonal  and  then  state  capital  from 
1805  to  1847  Fire  in  1805  destroyed  all  but  one  of 
the  several  hundred  buildings  then  at  Detroit 
Rebuilt,  the  growing  settlement  was  surrendered 
by  William  Hull  to  British  forces  under  Isaac 
Brock  m  1812,  it  was  recovered  by  William  Henry 
Harrison  in  18  H  The  1830s  saw  the  city's  rapid 
growth,  owing  to  the  development  of  land  and 
water  transportation  Well  placed  for  commerce 
and  industry,  Detroit  assumed  importance  after 
the  middle  of  the  19th  cent  because  of  its  shipping, 
shipbuilding,  and  manufacturing  Its  early  carnage 
industry  helped  Henry  Ford  and  others  to  make 
Detroit  the  center  of  the  world's  automobile  in- 
dustry and  the  largest  city  in  Michigan  Its  Great 
Lakes  shipping  and  rail  transportation  are  tre- 
mendous, and  its  products,  numerous  and  varied, 
include  drugs,  chemicals,  stoves,  rubber  tires,  Die- 
sel engines,  farm  equipment  paints  and  varnishes, 
machinery,  and  seed  A  large  slum-clearance  proi- 
eet  was  undertaken  here  in  1935  Among  notable 
mayors  were  James  COTT/ENS  (1919-22)  and  Frank 
MUKPHT  (1930-33)  Educational  institutions  in- 
clude WAYNE  UNIVERSITY,  the  Umv  of  Detroit 
(see  DETROIT,  UNIVKBHITYOIO.  Mary  grove  College, 
the  Detroit  College  of  Law,  the  Detroit  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Musical 
Art  A  symphony  orchestra  was  organized  in  1914 
Points  of  interest  are  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts, 
the  public  library,  the  Detroit  Historical  Museum, 
the  Greater  Penobscot  Building  (Detroit's  tallest 
building),  and  several  parks  with  recreational  fa- 
cilities Belle  Isle  m  the  Detroit  river  has  been 
converted  into  a  park  with  flower  gardens,  a  con- 
servatory, a  zoo,  an  aquarium,  and  recreational 
facilities  The  Ambassador  Bridge  spans  tho  river 
to  Windsor,  Out  The  cities  of  HAMTRAMC'K  and 
HIGHLAND  PARK  are  within  the  confines  of  Detroit 
See  Arthur  Pound,  Detroit,  Dynamic  City  (1940) 
3  Town  (pop  1,064),  E  Texas,  NE  of  Dallas,  in  a 
farm,  livestock,  and  pine  area,  me  1935 

Detroit,  river,  c  28  mi  long,  flowing  from  Lake  St 
Clair,  between  SE  Michigan  and  S  Ontario,  south- 
ward into  Lake  Eno  It  foims  part  of  the  inter- 
national boundary 

Detroit,  University  of,  at  Detroit,  Catholic  (Jesuit), 
coeducational,  opened  1877,  chartered  as  a  college 
1881,  became  a  university  1911  It  has  colleges  of 
arts  and  sciences,  commerce  and  finance,  and  en- 
gineering and  schools  of  dentistry  and  law 

Detroit  Lakes,  city  (pop  5,015),  co  seat  of  Becker 
co.  NW  Minn,  E  of  Moorhead,  settled  c  1858, 
me  as  a  village  1880,  as  a  city  1900  It  is  the 
manufacturing  and  trade  center  of  a  lake  resort 
and  farm  area 

Detskoye  Selo,  RSFSR  see  PUSHKIN 

Dettif ose  (dS'ttt6s) ,  fall,  c  200  ft  high,  m  the  Jokulsa 
river,  NE  Iceland,  the  most  powerful  in  the  country 

Dettmgen  (df'ttng-un).  village,  Lower  Franconia, 
Bavaria,  on  the  Mam  river  Here  English,  Aus- 
trian, and  Hanoverian  troops  under  the  personal 
command  of  George  II  of  England  defeated  (1743) 
the  French  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession 

Deucalion  (duka'lcun),  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of 
PROMETHEUS  and  father  of  HELLEN  He  and  his 
wife,  Pyrrha  (pl'ru),  were  the  only  survivors  of  a 
great  flood  An  oracle  told  them  to  oast  behind 
them  the  bones  of  their  mother,  the  .stones  of  the 
earth  These  stones  became  human  beings 

Deuel  (du'ul),  father  of  Eliasaph  the  Gadite.  Num. 
1  14,  7  42,47,  10  20  Reuel  Num.  2  14 

deuterium   see  HYDROGEN 

deuterocanomcal  books*  see  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

deuteron   see  HYDROGEN 

Deuteronomy  (dutur6n'umg)  [Gr  .-second  law], 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  last  of  tho  five  books 
of  the  Law  (the  Pentateuch  or  Toiah)  ascribed  by 
tradition  to  Moses  According  to  the  text  it  gives 
the  final  words  of  Moses  to  his  people  and  may  be 
outlined  as  follows  first,  the  mtioductory  discourse 
reviewing  the  history  of  Israel  since  the  exodus 
from  Egypt  (1-4),  second,  an  address  of  Moses  to 
the  people  (5-30),  beginning  with  general  principles 
of  morality  (5-11),  then  continuing  with  particulars 
of  legislation  (12-26)  and  a  conclusion  (27-30); 
third,  a  chapter  of  narrative  (31) ,  fourth,  the  Song 
of  Moses,  a  hymn  (32) ,  fifth,  the  blessing  of  Israel 
by  Moses  (33) ,  and  sixth,  the  death  of  Moses  (34). 
The  legislation  is  pointed  toward  life  in  the  Prom- 
ised Land,  with  the  eventual  foundation  of  a  single 
lawful  sanctuary  Much  of  tho  book  is  written  m 
a  compelling,  lofty  style  For  books  on  Deuteron- 
omy and  critical  views,  see  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Deutsch,  Emmanuel  Oscar  (doich),  1829-73,  Semitic 
scholar,  b  Silesia,  of  Jewish  origin  He  was  an 
assistant  (1855-70)  at  the  British  Museum  Has 
essay  on  the  Talmud  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (Oct., 
1867)  was  translated  into  several  languages,  kin- 
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dling  interest  in  the  Talmud  among  Christian 
s<  holars  His  letters  to  the  Times  concerning  the 
Moabite  stone  are  also  well  known 
Deutsch,  Gotthard  (g&t'hart),  1859-1921,  Semitic 
scholar  and  historian,  b  Austna  He  studied  at  the 
rabbinical  seminary  at  Breslau,  Germany,  and  at 
the  Umv  of  Vienna  (Ph  D  ,  1881),  after  which  he 
taught  at  BrUnn  in  Moravia  In  1891  he  came  to 
America  to  become  professor  of  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  religion  at  the  Hebrew  Union  College 
at  Cincinnati  His  contributions  to  Jewish  news- 
papers and  journals,  l>esides  his  many  books,  made 
him  an  outstanding  leader  among  his  people  Ho 
was  an  editor  of  the  Jewish  Encyclopaedia,  con- 
tributing many  articles  His  Philosophy  of  Jewish 
History  (1897)  and  History  of  the  Jew*  (1910)  are 
well  known 

deutzia  (du'tse" a,  doi'tseu)  {from  Jan  Deutz,  a  Dutch 
botanist],  any  plant  of  the  germs  Deutzia,  populai 
oinamental  shrubs  mostly  native  to  Asia  The 
various  species  boar  abundant  white,  pink,  or  pur- 
plish blossoms,  commonly  in  the  spring  Home  are 
hardy  through  most  of  the  United  States 

Deux- Sevres  (du-seVru),  department  (2,337  sq  mi  , 
pop  312,756),  W  France,  in  POITOU  Its  name 
derives  from  two  small  rivers — the  SPA  re  Nantaise, 
which  joins  the  Loire  opposite  Nantes,  and  the 
Sevre  Niortaise,  which  flows  into  the  Atlantic  op- 
posite the  island  of  R6  Niort  is  the  capital 

Deva'  see  CHESTER,  Cheshire,  England 

De  Valera,  Eamon  (a'mun  dfvula'iu),  1882  -,  Imh 
statesman  He  was  born  in  New  York  of  a  Spanish 
father  and  an  Irish  mothet  and  was  taken  as  a 
child  to  Ireland  As  a  young  man  ho  joined  the 
physical-force  movement  to  achieve  Irish  inde- 
pendent e  and  was  imprisoned  for  a  tune  for  his 
part  in  the  Easter  Rebellion  of  1910  Elected 
president  of  SINN  FEIN  in  1917,  ho  was  again  ar- 
rested the  following  May  in  the  police  raids  on 
Dublin  After  nine  months  of  imprisonment  he 
escaped  from  Lincoln  jail  in  England  with  the 
assistance  of  a  group  of  Sinn  !•  enters,  in  Feh  , 
1919  As  head  of  the  DAIL  £IHP\NN,  De  Valera 
<ame  to  America  to  raise  funds  for  the  cause  of 
Irish  independence  In  1920,  when  he  returned  to 
Ireland,  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  virtual  war 
against  British  rule  In  1921  England,  under 
Llo>d  George,  opened  negotiations  with  De  Valera 
as  president  of  the  Dail,  and  the  Irish  Free  State 
was  established  De  Valera.  however,  felt  that  the 
treaty  did  not  give  real  independence  to  Ireland 
and  resigned  from  the  Ddrl  in  Jan  ,  1922  Nominal 
leader  of  the  republican  intransigents,  De  Valera 
greatly  deplored  the  ponod  of  <  ivil  war  that  fol- 
lowed He  maintained  his  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, however,  and  did  not  enter  the  Dail  with  his 
party,  the  FIANN\  FAIT.,  until  1927  In  the  19 J2 
general  election  his  party  gamed  control  of  the 
government,  and  De  Valern  became  president  of 
the  executive  council  on  the  fall  of  W  T  COH- 
OJIAVE  He  held  this  position  until  1938,  when, 
under  the  new  constitution  that  he  drew  up,  "Dev" 
became  prime  minister  His  polit  jes  were  intensely 
nationalistic,  calculated  to  remo\o  every  \estige 
of  British  influence  He  kept  Ireland  neutral 
throughout  the  Second  World  War,  refusing  to  let 
the  British  use  southern  Irish  ports  arid  vigorously 
protesting  Allied  militaiv  activity  in  Northern 
Ireland  In  the  genet al  election  of  1948  Fianna 
Fail  was  defeated  by  a  coalition  of  six  parties  and 
DC  Valera  was  succeeded  us  prune  minister  by 
John  A  Costello  See  biography  by  M  J  Mac- 
Manus  (1946) 

Devana  Castra*  see  CHESTER,  Cheshire,  England 

developer,  m  photography,  a  substunco  (in  solution) 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  NEGATIVE  after  the 
exposure  of  the  film  to  light  It  acts  upon  the  silver 
salts  which  have  been  affected  by  the  action  of  the 
light  Reducing  agents  such  as  pyrogallol  (pyro 
galhc  acid),  hydtoquinone,  and  metol  are  most 
commonly  used  for  this  purpose  See  also  PHOTOG- 
RAPHY 

Deventer,  Sir  Jacob  Louis  van  (yrl'kop  loo?'  van 
dC'vuntur),  1874^-1922,  Boor  general  In  the 
South  African  War  ho  c  ommanded  guerrilla  forces 
m  the  Cape  Colony  In  the  First  World  War  he 
helped  suppress  an  outbreak  against  the  govern- 
ment and  participated  m  the  campaigns  against 
Germany  in  South- West  Africa  (1914-15)  and  m 
former  German  East  Afuca  (1917  18) 

Deventer  (dfve'ntilt),  municipality  (pop  43,985) 
and  town,  Ovenjssel  prov  ,  E  central  Netherlands, 
on  the  Ijssel  river  It  is  an  industrial  center  with 
machine  shops,  foundries,  textile  plants,  and  carpet 
manufactures  It  was  a  center  of  piety  and  learning 
m  the  Middle  Ages,  Thomas  a  Kempis  and  Eras- 
mus of  Rotterdam  studied  here  Once  a  member 
of  the  Hanseatic  League,  Deventer  has  retained 
many  medieval  and  Renaissance  structuies  These 
include  the  Groote  Kerk  (church,  built  8th  cent , 
rebuilt  llth,  15th,  and  10th  cent),  the  Manakerk 
(15th  cent ),  the  town  hall  (17th  cent ),  and  the 
weighhouse  (16th  cent ) 

Devereux,  Robert:  see  ESSEX,  ROBERT  DEVEREUX, 

EARL  OF 

devil   see  SATAN  and  SATANISM.' 
devilfish.    For  the  fish,  see  BAT:  for  the  mollusk, 
see  OCTOPUS. 
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Deville,  Henn  &tienne  Sainte-Claire:  see  SAINTH- 
CLAIRE  DBVILLK,  HENRI  J^TIENNB 
Devil  Postpile  National  Monument:  see  NATIONAL 

PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

devil's  advocate :  see  CANONIZATION 

devil's  darning  needle .  see  DRAGONFLY. 

Devils  Island,  Fr  tie  du  DviUe,  tiny  Island,  one  of 
the  lies  du  Salut  off  French  Guiana  A  penal  colony, 
it  was  used  largely  foi  political  prisoners  (the  most 
celebrated  was  Dreyfus)  and  conditions  were  prob- 
ably not  so  bad  as  m  other  penal  colonies  m  French 
Guiana,  but  its  name  came  to  represent  the  horrois 
of  the  system  Steps  taken  by  the  French  govein- 
ment  in  19,18  to  abolish  the  prison  camps  weie  de- 
layed until  1946,  when  tho  return  of  prisoners  to 
France  was  begun 

Devils  Lake,  city  (pop  6,204),  co  Beat  of  Ramsey 
co  ,  NE  N  Dak  ,  WNW  of  Grand  Forks  and  near 
Devih  Lake,  settled  1882,  me  1887  It  is  a  manu- 
factuting  and  trade  center  in  a  farm  area,  with 
toutist  activities  at  near-by  lakes  A  state  school 
for  the  deaf  is  here  The  name  comes  from  the  salt 
Devils  Lake  (c  30  mi  long),  which  is  drying  stead- 
ily A  game  preserve  is  on  its  shores 

Devils  Lake  State  Park,  central  W  is  ,  in  the  Baraboo 
Range,  near  Baraboo  The  clear,  oval-shaped  lake 
is  ranged  about  with  bluffs  from  400  to  500  ft  hig^i 
Indian  mounds  are  here  The  region,  noted  for  its 
scenery  is  of  geological  interest 

devil's-paintbrush   see  HAWKWEED 

Devils  Tower  National  Monument    see  NATIONAL 

PARKH  AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

devil's-walkmg-stick   see  HERCULES'-CLUB 

Devine,  Edward  Thomas,  1867-1948,  Aniencan  so- 
cial worker,  b  Hardm  co  ,  Iowa,  Ph  D  Umv  of 
Ponnsv  Ivama,  1893  One  of  the  outstanding  figures 
in  eailv  social-welfare  practice,  he  was  active  as  an 
administrator  in  the  Chanty  Organization  Society 
of  New  York  (1896-1918),  as  director  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthiopv  (1904-7,  1912-17), 
and  as  echtoi  of  the  Survey  ( 1897-1912)  His  books 
include  Principles  of  Relief  (1904)  and  When  Social 
Work  Was  Young  (1939) 

Devine  (dlvln'),  town  (pop  1,398),  SW  Texas,  SW 
of  San  Antonio,  in  a  truck-farm  area,  me  1904 

De  Vmne,  Theodore  Low  (du  vl'nP),  1828  1914, 
American  printer,  b  Stamford,  Conn  He  teamed 
his  trade  in  tho  offic  e  of  the  Newburgh  Gazi  tte  and 
in  1848  entered  the  shop  of  Francis  Hart  in  New 
York  city  In  1858  he  was  made  a  junior  partner, 
and  on  Hart's  death  in  1877  De  Vmne  became  own- 
er of  the  business  It  continued  as  Theo  L  De 
Vmne  A  Company  until  1908,  when  it  was  incor- 
porated as  the  De  Vmne  Press  DC  Vmne  l>ecame 
the  most  famous  American  printer  of  Jus  day  and 
did  muc  h  by  hia  writings  and  bv  example  of  work- 
man&hip  to  advance  the  cause  of  good  printing  He 
printed  tho  Century  Magazine  and  tho  Century 
Dictionary,  both  of  them  considered  fine  wpec  miens 
of  the  art  in  that  period  He  also  printed  many  of 
tho  Groher  Club  books  He  was  a  c  lose  student  of 
types,  and  though  his  tasto  is  not  often  followed 
today,  he  did  muc  h  to  make  Aineric  an  pi  inters  U  po 
conscious  Ho  studied  processes  of  reproductions 
and  helped  to  bring  them  to  new  standards  of  ex- 
cellence Besides  many  magazine  artic  les,  hp  pul>- 
lished  a  number  of  books,  the  more  notable  in- 
cluding The  I  mention  of  Punting  (1870),  Historic 
Printing  Types  (1886),  The  Praclueof  Typography 
(4  vols  ,  1900-1904),  Tide-Pages  aa  titen  by  a 
Printer  ( 1 90 1 ) ,  and  Notable  Printers  of  Italy  during 
the  Fifteenth  Century  (1910)  Ho  was  a  founder  and 
president  of  the  United  Typothetae  of  America 

Devolution,  War  of,  1667-68,  undertaken  by  Louis 
XIV  foi  the  conquest  of  the  Spanish  Nethci  lands 
On  her  marnage  to  Louis,  Marie  Th6ieso,  daughter 
of  Philip  IV  of  Spam,  had  renounced  her  rights  of 
inheritance  in  consideration  of  a  largo  dowry  Cit- 
ing the  failure  of  Spain  to  pay  the  stipulated  dowry, 
Louis  declared  war  and  invoked  an  old  law  of  Bra- 
bant which  provided  that  pioporty  might  "de- 
volve" upon  the  children  of  a  fiist  marriage — m 
this  case  upon  Mane  Therese  rather  than  upon 
Charles  II  of  Spam  The  French  easily  captured 
the  Spanish  Netheilands  (1667),  and  the  United 
Provs  ,  in  alarm,  formed  tho  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  with 
England  and  Sweden  (Jan,  1668)  The  French 
overran  Franche-Comtc  (Feb  ,  1668)  but  came  to 
terms  with  the  Triple  Alliance  m  the  Tieaty  of 
AIX-LA-CHAPELLB  (May,  1668) 

Devon,  county,  England   see  DEVONSHIRE 

Devon  (dg'vun),  town  (pop  2,337),  S  N  B  ,  on  the 
St  John  iiver  opposite  Fiedencton 

Devon  cattle,  breed  of  CATTLF,  one  of  the  earliest 
developed  in  Groat  Britain,  which  is  used  for  both 
beel  and  dairy  purposes.  They  wore  fiist  brought 
to  Ametioa  in  1817  and  are  to  be  found  in  nearly 
eveiy  state  In  color  they  range  from  deep  red 
to  chestnut 

Devonian  period  (div6'n?un)  [from  Devon,  Eng- 
land, a  typo  section],  fouith  period  of  the  PALE- 
OZOIC BRA  of  geologic  time  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Devonian,  tho  continents  were  mostly  diy  land, 
latei  a  great  flood  covered  large  areas  of  North 
America  and  Europe  and  smaller  parts  of  Africa, 
South  America,  and  Australia.  In  the  Lower 
Devonian  only  the  Appalachian  and  Acadian  areas 
of  North  America  were  submerged,  formations  in- 


clude the  Helderberg  limestone,  the  Oaspe  lime- 
stone and  sandstone,  and  the  Onskany  sandstone. 
A  good  type  section  IH  that  near  Cumberland,  Md. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Devonian  the  Ap- 
palachian basin  was  elevated,  while  the  mtenor  was 
flooded.  The  Onondaga  limestone  was  deposited 
over  a  large  area  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Appalachian  region,  while  m  New  York  the  Soho- 
harie  and  Esopus  grits  were  laid  down,  apparently 
by  increased  erosion  from  the  coastal  highlands. 
The  seas  at  their  maximum  extension  became  mud- 
dy and  deposited  the  Hamilton  shales  The  Upper 
Devonian  probably  saw  the  seas  withdrawing  and 
the  eastern  coast  continuing  to  rise,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  delta  of  alluvium,  now  represented  by  the 
Chemung  and  Catskill  shales  and  sandstones  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  The  Devonian  flood 
submerged  the  Coidilleran  area  of  the  Far  West, 
depositing  from  4,000  ft  to  6,000  ft  of  limestone 
and  shalo  in  Nevada  and  2,400  ft  of  quartzites  and 
hmestonos  in  the  Wasatch  region  of  Utah  The 
Devonian  period  m  Europe  was  maikocl  by  con- 
sideiable  volcanic  activity  and  the  deposition  of 
two  great  rock  systems — the  marine  formation  of 
Devonsluio,  the  Rhino  valley,  and  Russia  and  the 
OLD  RED  SANDSTONE  The  most  notable  Devonian 
animals  were  the  fishes,  which  appeared  in  gieat 
numbers  toward  the  close  of  the  period  Conspic- 
uous types  woie  sharks,  armoied  fishes,  lungfishes, 
and  ganoid  fishes  Common  mvei  tebrates  of  the 
Devonian  were  corals,  cunoids,  starfishes,  sponges, 
trilobitos,  arid  the  forerunners  of  the  ammonites 
Of  land  life  tho  chief  vestige  is  the  footprint  of  a 
primitive  salamanderhke  amphibian  in  trie  Upper 
Devonian  of  Pennsylvania  The  Devonian  plants 
were  the  earliest  to  bo  extensively  preserved  as 
fossils,  but  their  high  degree  of  development  sug- 
gests that  more  piimitivo  forms  existed  earlier. 
They  were  similar  to  tho  plants  of  tho  succeeding 
carboniferous  poiiod 

Devon  Island  (dc'-'vun),  area  21,0%  sq  mi  ,  off  N 
Canada,  m  the  Arctic  Archipelago  It  is  mostly 
ice-covered,  but  supports  musk  oxen  and  caribou 
Tho  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  formerly  had 
a  post  at  Dundos  Harbour 

Devonport,  Devonshire,  England   see  PLYMOUTH 

Devonshire,  Spencer  Compton  Cavendish,  8th  duke 
of  (kn'vnndlsh,  doAunshTr).  1833-1908,  English 
statesman  He  frequently  hold  office  in  Liberal 
cabinets  and  led  the  Liberal  Unionists  who  broke 
(1886)  with  Gladstone  o\er  HOME  Hi  it  for  Ire- 
land lie  lator  left  (1904)  tho  Unionists  when  that 
group  proposed  the  abandonment  of  free  trade 
He  became  marquess  of  Hartmgton  m  1858  Seo 
biographv  by  Bernard  Holland  (1911)  Victor 
Christian  Cavendish,*  9th  duke  of  Devonshire, 
1868-1948,  succeeded  his  uncle  He  was  governor 
general  of  Canada  (1916-21)  and  colonial  aec  rotary 
(1922  24)  His  son,  Edward  William  Spencer 
Cavendish,  10th  duke  of  Devonshire,  1895  ,  served 
as  undersec  retarv  of  state  for  dominions  (1936-40), 
undersecretary  for  India  and  Burma  (1940-42), 
and  undersecretary  for  colonies  (1943  45) 

Devonshire  or  Devon,  mautime  county  (2,612  sq 
nil  ,  1931  pop  732,968,  1948  estimated  pop. 
765,459) ,  SW  England  The  c  ountv  town  is  Exotei 
Devonshire  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bristol 
Channel,  on  the  south  by  tho  English  Channel,  arid 
on  the  west  by  Cornwall  The  surface  is  largely 
hilh,  rising  to  moro  than  2,000  ft  in  the  wild 
Dartmoor  distnc  t  m  the  southwest  There  arc 
many  rivers  and  streams,  the  Tarnar  estuary,  on 
the  Cornwall  border,  forms  the  harbors  of  Devon- 
port  and  Plymouth  Tho  region  is  pnmanl>  agn- 
c  ultural  and  pastoral  Oats,  wheat,  harloy,  and 
fruit  aie  grown  Tho  county  w  famous  for  its  nc  h 
Devonshire  cream  I'ishing  (herring  and  pilchard) 
is  important  There  is  some  mining  and  quarrying 
(c  lay,  limestone,  and  granite)  Woolen  goods,  lace, 
potterv ,  paper,  and  marine  fixtures  are  manu- 
factured Roman  penetration  did  not  extend  much 
beyond  Exeter  When  Devonshire  was  incor- 
porated into  Weswex  in  the  10th  cent  ,  it  had  al- 
ready been  organized  as  a  shiro  In  Uizutrcthan 
times  the  county  reached  its  greatest  maritime  im- 
portance, and  its  name  is  associated  with  Walter 
Ralegh,  Francis  Drake,  John  Hawkins,  and  Rich- 
ard Grenville  From  Plymouth  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
sailed  for  New  England  Plymouth  and  Exeter 
were  badly  damaged  in  bombing  raids  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  See  Vtthur  xMee,  Devon  (1938) 

De  Vos:  see  VOB 

De  Vote,  Bernard  Augustine  (du  vo'to),  1897-, 
American  wntei  and  editor,  b  Ogden,  Utah,  giad. 
Harvard,  1920,  after  aimy  service  in  the  First 
World  War  Ho  taught  at  Northwestern  Univ. 
(1922-27)  and  then  at  Harvard  (1929  36)  After 
1935  he  conducted  "The  Easy  Chan"  in  Harper's 
Magazine  and  from  1936  to  1938  was  editoi  of  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature  HIH  most  important 
writing  has  been  m  the  field  of  American  history 
and  literature — Mark  Twain's  America  (1932),  The 
Year  of  Decision  1846  (1943) ,  and  a  Pulitzer  Pnae 
winner  in  history,  Across  the  Wide  Missouri  (1947). 
As  official  editor  of  the  Mark  Twain  manuscripts 
now  at  Harvard,  he  has  published  Mark  Twain  in 
Eruptwn  (1940)  and  Mark  Twain  at  Work  (1942)' 
The  World  of  Fiction  appeared  in  1950. 
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,  1842-1028,  Irish-American 


Devoy,  John  ,,  .  ......  

journalist  and  Fenian  leader,  b  Ireland  He  joined 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  (see  FENIAN 
MOVEMENT)  in  1861  For  his  proselyting  within 
the  British  army  he  was  sentenced  in  1866  to  15 
years  in  prison  He  was  released  in  1871,  however, 
and  went  to  America  He  rose  to  the  position  of 
foreign  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald,  but  was 
dismissed  when  he  quarreled  witli  James  Gordon 
Bennett  over  the  Irish  question  Devoy  founded 
and  edited  the  Irish  Nation  and  became  one  of  the 
leading  Irish  propagandists  in  the  United  States 
He  organized  the  rescue  of  Irish  prisoners  in 
Australia  by  the  Catalpa  m  1875-76  and  secured 
American  financial  suppoit  foi  the  Irish  Land 
League  movement  under  Charles  Stewart  Parnell 
llo  founded  in  1903  the  Gaelic-American,  which  he 
edited  until  his  death  During  the  First  World 
War  he  aided  SINN  FEIN,  helped  to  send  Sir  Roger 
Casement  to  Germany  for  assistance,  and  secured 
mu<  h  of  the  financial  backing  for  the  Irish  Easter 
Rebellion  of  1916.  Afterwards  he  backed  the  Irish 
Free  State  against  the  republican  extremists  and 
helped  secure  a  market  for  its  first  bonds  See  his 
Recollections  of  an  Irish  Rebel  (1929) ,  Desmond 
Ryan,  The  Phoenix  Flame  (1937). 

Devrient,  Ludwig  (loot'vlkh  duvrSS').  1784-1832, 
German  actor  In  1804  he  abandoned  a  commercial 
career  to  join  a  traveling  theatrical  company  He 
was  a  favorite  in  Berlin  in  comedy  ana  tragedy, 
especially  in  the  works  of  Shakspeie  and  Schiller 
HIH  three  nephews  were  actois  Karl  August  De- 
vrient (karl'  ou'goost).  1797-1872,  was  popular  m 
heroic  and  romantic  roles  such  as  Lear  and  W alien- 
stem  Phihpp  Eduard  Devrient  (fe'Up  a'doodrt), 
1801-77,  was  the  bi  other  of  Karl  August  He 
dnected  the  Court  Theater,  Dresden  (1844-46), 
and  the  Karlsruhe  Theatei  (1852-70)  He  wrote 
several  plays  and  a  history  of  the  Gorman  stage 
(1848-74)  Gustave  Emil  Devnent  (goo'staf  a'mel), 
1803-72,  was  the  youngest  and  most  gifted  of  the 
throe  brothers  He  gained  fame  m  Geimany  in  the 
plays  of  Shakspere  and  as  Marquis  Posa  in  Schiller's 
Don  Carlos  When  he  gave  Hamlet  m  London,  his 
pot  trayal  was  t»aid  to  equal  that  of  Edmund  Kean 
Otto  Devrient  (6'to),  1838-94,  the  son  of  Phihpp, 
edited  Shakapero  with  his  father  and  directed  the 
court  theaters  at  Oldenburg  (1874)  and  Berlin 
(1KM9) 

De  Vnes   see  VRIES 

dew,  water  formed  by  condensation  of  some  of  the 
moisture  (water  vapor)  in  the  atmosphoie  on  a 
surface  at  temperatures  above  freezing  Foi  raation 
ot  dew  is  brought  about  by  a  decrease  in  the  tem- 
peiature  of  the  an  with  the  consequent  decrease 
in  its  capacity  to  hold  water  The  tempeiature  to 
wlnrh  the  air  must  be  cooled  to  attain  saturation 
(relative  humidity  =  100  percent)  and  for  condensa- 
tion to  begin  is  referred  to  as  the  dew  point,  a 
quantity  which  may  bo  determined  by  moans  of  a 
dew  point  hygrometer  Leaves  and  grass  cooling 
rapidly  at  night  may  cause  the  temperature  of  the 
near-by  air  to  fall  below  the  dew  point,  thus  caus- 
ing the  formation  of  flow  The  phenomenon  takes 
place  on  the  side  of  a  pitcher  of  ice  water  on  a  hot 
summer  day  See  also  FROHT 

Dewar,  Sir  James  (dQ'ur),  1842-1923,  British  chem- 
ist and  physicist,  b  Scotland  He  was  professor  of 
chemistry  (from  1877)  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
London,  and  latei  was  director  of  the  Davy- 
I-araday  Researcli  Laboratory  there  He  is  Ixjst 
known  for  his  work  on  the  properties  of  matter 
at  low  temperatures  and  the  hquefac  tion  of  gases, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  invented  the  D&WAK 
FLASK  and  liquefied  (1898)  and  solidified  (1899)  hy- 
drogen Vnth  Sir  Jiederuk  Abel  he  invented  cord- 
ite He  was  knighted  in  1904.  See  his  Collected 
Papers  (1927),  hiogiaphy  by  J  Cnchton-Browne 
(1925) 

Dewar  flask  [for  Sir  James  Dewar],  container  after 
which  the  common  thermos  bottle  is  patterned  It 
consists  of  two  flasks,  one  placed  uiside  the  other, 
with  a  vacuum  betw  eon  The  vacuum  prevents  the 
passage  of  heat  from  one  flask  to  the  other  For 
greater  efficiency  the  flasks  are  silvered  to  cause  the 
leflection  of  heat  The  substance  to  be  kept  hot  or 
cold  is  contained  in  the  inner  flask 

dewberry,  name  for  several  species  of  the  same  genus 
(Rubus)  as  the  BLACKBII,RRI  and  resembling  it  ex- 
cept m  having  a  more  trailing  or  prosttate  habit 
and  usually  larger  ft  uit  Most  species  of  dewberry 
are  native  North  American  plants,  the  most  com- 
mon of  \\hich  is  Rubus  procumbens  or  flagdlans, 
sometimes  called  running  blackberry  The  Euro- 
pean dewbeiry  is  Rubits  caetius  The  LOGANBERRY 
is  thought  to  be  eithei  a  variety  of  the  Pacific  dew- 
ben  y  or  a  hybrid  between  it  and  the  red  laspherry 
Dowbei  nes  are  among  the  plants  known  as  brambles 

Dewees,  William  Potts  (duwcz'),  1768-1841,  Amer- 
ican physician,  b  neat  Pottstown,  Pa  ,  M  D  Umv 
of  Pennsylvania,  1808,  where  he  taught  from  1825 
He  was  noted  as  an  obstetrician  and  as  the  author 
of  System  of  Midwifery  (1824) 

D'Bwes,  Sir  Simonds  fdiiz),  1602-50,  English  anti- 
quarian He  collected  many  old  manuscripts  and 
made  transcriptions  of  others  with  the  intention 
of  writing  a  history  of  England,  these  now  form 
part  of  the  Harleian  Collection  of  the  British  Mu- 
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aeum  His  valuable  collection  of  the  journals  of 
the  Parliaments  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  were 
published  in  1682  D'Ewes  was  a  member  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  sided  against  the  king  and  then 
against  the  army,  and  was  expelled  in  Pride's 
Purge  Portions  of  his  diary  of  the  period  have 
been  edited  by  Wallace  Notestem  (1923)  and  Will- 
son  Coates  (1942)  His  autobiography  and  corre- 
spondence were  edited  by  J  O  Halhwell  (2  vols  , 
1845). 

De  Wet.  Christian  Rudolf  (d(i  vet').  1854-1922,  Boer 
general  and  statesman  In  the  South  African  War 
he  achieved  great  success,  espec  tally  in  guerrilla 
fighting,  he  described  his  experiences  m  The  Three 
Years'  War  (1902)  After  the  war  De  Wet  at  first 
favored  amity  with  the  British,  but  m  time  he 
supported  a  separate  Boer  state  He  opposed  the 
entrance  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  into  the 
First  World  War  and  led  a  rebellion  He  was  cap- 
tured and  sentenced  to  six  years'  imprisonment, 
but  was  pardoned  after  a  short  time 

Dewey,  Charles  Melville,  1849-1937,  American 
landscape  pamtei,  b  Lowville,  NY,  pupil  of 
Caiolus-Duran  in  Pans  His  works,  in  both  oil 
and  water  color,  are  m  leading  American  museums 
and  private  collections  He  l>ecame  a  member  of 
the  National  Academy  in  1907  Among  his  works 
are  The  Sun  Shower  (Metropolitan  Mus )  and 
Edge  of  the  Forest  (Corcoran  Gall ) 

Dewey,  Chester,  1784-1867,  American  naturalist, 
b  Sheffield.  Mass ,  grad  Williams  College,  1806 
He  was  the  first  professor  (1850  60)  of  chemistry 
and  natural  science  at  the  Umv  of  Rochester  and 
was  an  authority  on  sedges  A  genus  of  umbellif- 
erous California  plants  is  named  Deweya  for  him 

Dewey,  Davis  Rich,  1858-1942,  American  econo- 
mist, b  Burlington,  Vt ,  giad  Umv  of  Vermont, 
1879,  Ph  D  Johns  Hopkins,  1886  From  1886  until 
his  retirement  in  1933  he  taught  economics  and 
statistics  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
He  was  a  member  of  various  state  investigating  com- 
missions and  of  many  government  boards  of  arbi- 
tration in  labor  disputes  His  books  include  his 
standard  Financial  History  of  the  United  States 
(1902)  and  National  Problems  (1907)  He  was  the 
brother  of  John  Dewey 

Dewey,  George,  1837-1917,  American  admiral,  hero 
of  the  battle  of  Manila,  b  Montpohor,  Vt ,  grad 
Annapolis,  1868  He  saw  active  service  in  the 
Civil  Wai  and  rose  m  the  navy  in  service  and  rank, 
becoming  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  in 
1889,  president  of  the  Board  of  Inspection  and  Sur- 
vey m  18Q5,  and  commodore  in  1896  He  was  un- 
popular with  many  high  in  naval  command,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  through  the  influence  of  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  the  Navy  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  the  direct  intervention  of  President  McKmley 
that  Dewey  was  m  1897  appointed  to  command  the 
Asiatic  squadron  Ho  promptly  took  the  fleet  from 
Nagasaki  to  Hong  Kong,  wheie  it  was  provisioned 
and  put  in  order  in  expectation  of  war  When  the 
SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR  actually  broke  out,  ho 
was  ready  Dewey  sailed  to  Manila,  entered  the 
harbor  after  midnight  on  May  1,  1898,  and  en- 
gaged the  Spanish  fleet  at  dawn  By  noon  he  had 
destroyed  eight  Spanish  ships  with  casualties  of 
only  eight  Americans  wounded  Manila  was  at  his 
mercv,  but  he  waited  for  reinforcements,  mean- 
while bringing  Emiho  Agumaldo  back  from  exile  to 
lead  a  revolution  in  the  Philippines  In  maintain- 
ing relations  with  neutral  warships  at  Manila,  he 
had  to  exercise  firmness  with  the  officeis  of  five 
German  ships  who  would  not  accede  to  Dewey 's 
blockade  rules  When  Wesley  MK.URITT  at  lived 
with  army  forces,  the  two  commanders  cooperated 
m  capturing  Manila  Dewey  was  promoted  ad- 
miral of  the  navy  in  18«)9  He  was  feted  on  lus  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  with  almost  hysterical 
enthusiasm  and  was  briefly  boomed  for  President 
See  his  autobiography  (1913),  Laurm  Hall  Healy 
and  Luis  Kutner,  The  Admiral  (1944) ,  R  S  West, 
Jr  ,  Admirals  of  American  Empire  (1948) 

Dewey,  John,  1859-,  American  philosopher  and 
educator,  b  Burlington,  Vt ,  giad  Umv  of  Ver- 
mont, 1879,  Ph  D  Johns  Hopkins,  1884  He  taught 
at  the  universities  of  Minnesota  (1888-89),  Michi- 
gan (1889-94),  and  Chicago  (1894-1904)  and  at 
Columbia  from  1904  until  1930,  when  he  retired  as 
professor  emeritus  He  lectured  at  the  Umv  of 
Peking  m  1912  and  1931,  and  in  1924  he  prepared 
a  report  on  the  reorganization  of  the  schools  of 
Turkey  Dewey's  original  philosophy,  called  m- 
strumentahsm,  bears  a  relationship  to  the  utili- 
tarian and  pragmatic  schools  of  thought  Instru- 
mentahsm  holds  thai  the  various  modes  and  forms 
of  human  activity  are  installments  developed  by 
man  to  solve  his  multiple  individual  and  social 
problems  Since  the  problems  are  constantly  chang- 
ing, the  instruments  foi  dealing  with  them  must 
also  change  Truth,  evolutionary  in  nature,  par- 
takes of  no  transcendental  or  eternal  reality  and  is 
based  on  experience  which  can  be  tested  and  shared 
by  all  who  investigate  Dewey  conceives  of  de- 
mocracy as  a  primary  ethical  value,  and  ho  has 
done  much  to  formulate  working  principles  for  a 
democratic  and  industrial  society  In  the  field  of 
education  his  influence  has  been  a  leading  factor  m 
the  abandonment  of  authoritarian  methods  and  in 
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the  growing  emphasis  upon  learning  through  ex- 
perimentation and  practice  In  revolt  against  ab- 
stract learning,  Dewov  considered  education  as  a 
tool  which  would  enable  the  citizen  to  integrate  his 
culture  and  vocation  effectively  and  usefully.  His 
con tn  button  to  the  progressive  school  movement 
has  been  acknowledged  throughout  the  world 
Dewey  has  actively  participated  in  movements  to 
forward  social  welfare,  protect  academic  freedom, 
and  effect  political  reform  Among  his  writings, 
which  are  concerned  with  almost  all  philosophical 
fields  except  metaphysics,  are  Psychology  (1887), 
The  School  and  Society  (1899,  rev  ed  ,  1915),  Ethics 
(with  James  H  Tufts,  1908),  Democracy  and  Edu- 
cation (1916),  Reconstruction  in  Philosophy  (1920). 
Human  Nature  and  Conduct  (1922),  Experience  and 
Nature  (1925).  The  Quest  for  Certainty  (1929),  Art 
as  Experience  (1934),  Logic  the  Theory  of  Inquiry 
(1938).  Freedom  and  Culture  (1939),  Problems  of 
Men  (1946),  and  Knowing  and  the  Known  (with  A 
F  Bentley,  1949)  See  P  A  Sclulpp,  ed  ,  The  Phi- 
losophy of  John  Dewey  (1939),  Sidney  Hook,  John 
Dewey  (1939)  and  Education  for  Modern  Man 
( 1946),  bibliography  by  M  H  Thomas  and  H  W 

'  Schneider  (1930) 

Dewey,  Melvil,  1851-1931,  American  library  pio- 
neer, originator  of  the  Dewoy  decimal  system,  b 
Adams  Center,  N  Y  ,  grad  Amherst,  1874  A  man 
of  originality  and  of  enormous  energy,  Dewey 
played  a  large  part  in  the  early  days  oflibrary  or- 
ganization in  the  United  States  He  became  acting 
librarian  of  Amherst  m  1874,  and  it  was  then  that 
he  evolved  his  scheme  of  book  classification,  using 
numbers  from  000  to  999  to  cover  the  general  fields 
of  knowledge  and  narrowing  the  system  to  fit  spe- 
cial subjects  by  the  use  of  decimal  points  From 
1883  to  1889  he  was  librarian  of  Columbia  College, 
and  there  he  established  the  first  school  for  training 
librarians  He  went  from  Columbia  to  the  New 
York  State  Library  at  Albany  where  he  was  li- 
brarian until  1906  and  where  he  founded  an  impor- 
tant library  school  His  interests  extended  from 
spelling  reform  to  organizing  the  Lake  Placid  Club 
in  the  Achrondacks  He  was  a  founder  of  the 
Ameru  an  Library  Association,  the  New  York  State 
Library  Association,  and  the  Library  Journal  See 
biography  bv  G  G  Dawo  (1933),  study  by  Fre- 
mont Rider  H944) 

Dewey,  Thomas  Edmund,  1902-,  governor  (1942-) 
of  New  Yor  k,  b  Owosso,  Mich  ,  grad  Umv  of 
Michigan,  1923,  LL  B  Columbia,  1925  Admitted 
(1925)  to  the  bar,  Dewey  piacticed  law  and  in  1931 
became  chief  assistant  U  S  attorney  for  the  South- 
ern District  of  New  York  After  briefly  serving 
(1933)  as  U  S  attorney,  he  was  appointed  (1935) 
special  prosecutor  to  investigate  organized  crime 
and  was  elected  (1937)  district  attorney  of  New 
York  co  He  won  a  national  reputation  for  "racket- 
busting  "  He  was  the  unsuccessful  Republican 
candidate  for  governor  of  New  York  in  1938,  but 
was  elected  governor  in  1942  His  nation-wide 
prominence  when  he  was  only  42  years  old  brought 
him  the  Republican  presidential  nomination  in 
1944,  but  he  lost  the  election  to  F  D  Roosevelt 
Reelected  (1946)  governor,  Dewey  again  ran  for 
President  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1948,  and, 
contrary  to  gencial  expectation,  he  once  more  lost 
— this  time  to  Harry  S  Truman  by  a  close  margin 

Dewey,  city  (pop  2,114).  NE  Okla  ,  N  of  Tulsa, 
founded  1899,  me  1906  It  was  named  after  Ad- 
miral Dewey  An  annual  fair  and  rodeo  are  held 
here  Near  by  is  a  state  fish  hatchery 

De  Windt,  Harry  (du  wmt'),  1850-1933,  English 
explorer  He  served  his  brother-m-law,  Rajah 
Brooke  of  Sarawak,  m  Borneo  (1876-78)  and 
traveled  overland  from  Peking  to  France!  (1887) 
and  from  Russia  to  India  via  Peisia  (1889)  In  an 
attempt  to  tiavel  by  land  from  New  York  to 
Paris  (1896)  he  neatly  lost  his  life  on  Boring  Strait, 
but  he  made  the  journey  in  the  reverse  direction  IB 
1901-2  His  many  books  include  From  Peking  to 
Calais  by  Land  (1887),  A  Ride  to  India  (1890), 
Through  the  Goldfields  of  Alaska  to  Bering  Straits 
(1898),  and  MU  Restless  Life  (1908) 

Dewing,  Francis,  fl  1716-22,  early  American  on- 
giavei,  b  England  He  settled  in  Boston  in  1716 
He  engraved  coats  of  arms,  silvei  plate,  and  designs 
on  wood  and  was  the  first  coppei  engraver  of  impor- 
tance in  America  His  best-known  work  is  the 
copper  engraving  of  John  Bonner's  Town  of  Boston 
in  New  England  (1722) 

Dewing,  Maria  Richards  Oakey,  1845-1927,  Amer- 
ican flower  and  figure  painter,  b  New  York  city 
She  was  best  known  for  her  paintings  of  flowers 
Among  her  figure  pieces  are  a  life-size  Mother  and 
Child,  The  Prelude,  and  Child  wtth  a  Doll  She 
married  Thomas  Wilmer  Dewing,  1851-1938, 
American  portiait  and  figure  painter,  b  Boston 
He  studied  in  Pans  undoi  GuataAe  Boulanger  and 
Jules  Lefebv  re  His  pictures  include  The  Letter  and 
Tobit  and  the  Angel  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) ,  The  Lady 
in  Green  and  Gray  (Art  Inst ,  Chicago) ,  Summer 
(National  Gall  of  Art,  Washington,  DC);  Lady 
with  a  Mask  (Coicoran  Gall,),  Lady  in  Gold 
(Brooklyn  Mus  ) ,  and  a  portrait  of  his  wife  About 
20  of  his  works  are  in  the  Freer  Collection,  Detroit 
Dewing  l)ecame  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  in  1888 
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De  Wint,  Peter,  1784-1849,  English  landscape  paint- 
er,  a  leading  water-colonat.    Moat  of  De  Wmt's 
landscapes  are  distinctly  English  in  subject  and 
treatment,  Lincolnshire  scenes  being  favorites.   A 
Cornfield  and  Landscape  wtth  Water  (Victoria  and 
Albert  Mus  )  are  among  his  best  works 
De  Witt,  Jan,  and  Cornelius  de  Witt:  see  WITT,  JAN 
DB,  and  WITT,  CORNELIUS  DB 
De  Witt.   1  City  (pop  2,498),  a  co  seat  of  Arkansas 
co  ,  SE  Ark    It  ships  timber  and  livestock  and  has 
rice  mills  and  cotton  gins    A  Federal  bird  refuge  is 
near  by    2  City  (pop  2,206),  E  Iowa,  N  of  Daven- 
port; settled  1837,  platted  1841  as  Vanderburg, 
renamed  1842,  me   1858. 
dew  point,  see  DEW. 

Dewsbury,  county  borough  (1931  pop  64,302;  1947 
estimated  pop  51, 4W),  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  on  the  Calder  and  SSW  of  Leeds  There 
are  ironworks,  woolen  mills,  and  blanket,  carpet, 
and  shoddv  factories 

Dezippus  (Pubhus  Herenmus  Dexippus)  (de'ksf- 
pus),  fl  268,  Greek  historian  of  the  Roman  period 
He  was  a  general  who  commanded  troops  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  halt  a  Gothic-  invasion  in 
262  His  works,  much  admired  by  Photius,  in- 
cluded a  universal  history,  and  accounts  of  wars 
against  the  Goths  and  of  the  Diadocht 

Dexter,  Henry,  1806-7ft,  American  sculptor  and 
painter,  born  on  a  farm  near  Syracuse,  self-taught 
Apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith,  he  taught  himself  to 
paint  portraits  and  sot  up  a  studio  in  Boston 
Almost  by  accident  he  began  modeling,  invented 
(1842)  a  "sculptor's  apparatus,"  and  started  mak- 
ing portrait  busts,  including  one  of  Dickens  He 
traveled  over  the  country  making  busts  of  most  of 
the  state  goveinors 

Dexter,  Timothy,  1747-1806,  American  merchant 
and  eccentuc,  b  Maiden,  Mass  A  leather  dresser 
in  Newbuiyport  after  1770,  he  gained  a  fortune 
from  the  American  Revolution  b>  buying  up  de- 
preciated Continental  currency  which  was  after- 
wards reclaimed  at  full  value  He  gamed  money 
also  by  shiewd  mercantile  transactions  He  was 
styled  "Lord  Timothy  Dexter"  bv  his  fellows,  and 
he  accepted  the  title  Dexter  wrote  A  Pickle  for 
the  Knowing  Ones  (1802),  remarkable  for  the 
totally  individual  spelling  and  the  absence  of  all 
punctuation  In  the  second  edition  he  added  a 
page  of  "stops"  so  that  readers  could  "pepper  and 
salt  it  as  thev  please  "  See  biography  by  J  P 
Marquand  (1925) 

Dexter.  1  Industrial  town  (pop  3714),  central 
Maine,  NW  of  Bangor,  settled  1800,  inc  1816 
Woolen  goods  are  the  chief  product  2  Village 
(pop  1,087),  8  Mich  ,  NW  of  Ann  Arbor  and  on 
the  Huron  river,  settled  1823,  me  1855  It  is  in 
a  farm  area  abounding  in  Indian  rehcs  3  City 
(pop  3,108),  SE  Mo,  ENE  of  Poplar  Bluff, 
founded  1873  It  is  a  railroad  junction,  with  plants 
processing  food  and  cotton  4  Village  (pop  1,109), 
N  N  Y  ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Black  River  on  a  bay 
of  Lake  Ontario,  NW  of  Watertown,  me  1855 

dextrin,  any  one  of  a  number  of  compounds  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen  having  the  same  general 
formula  as  starch,  but  a  smaller  and  less  complex 
molecule  They  are  polysacchandes  (see  CARBO- 
HYDRATE) and  are  produced  as  intermediate  prod- 
ucts in  the  hydrolysis  of  starch  by  heat,  by  acids, 
and  by  enzymes  Their  nature  and  their  chemical 
behavior  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  nature 
of  the  starch  from  which  they  are  derived  For  ex- 
ample, some  react  with  iodine  to  give  a  reddish- 
brown  color,  others  a  blue,  and  still  others  yield  no 
color  at  all  The  dextrin  of  commerce,  known  also 
as  British  gum,  is  a  colorless  or  yellowish,  tasteless, 
odorless  powder  which  when  mixed  with  water 
forms  a  strongly  adhesive  paste  For  commercial 
use  dextrin  is  prepared  by  heating  dry  starch  or 
starch  which  has  been  treated  with  acids  It  is 
used  widely  in  adhesives,  e  g  ,  for  postage  stamps, 
envelopes,  and  wallpapers,  and  for  sizing  the  cotton 
cloth  used  in  printing  chintzes,  cretonnes,  calico, 
and  other  textiles 

dextrose,  see  GLUCOSE 

Deysset,  Lodewijk  van:  see  ALBBBDIHGK  THIJM, 
KARKL. 

Dezhnev,  Cape:  see  EAST  CAPE. 

Dhamar,  Yemen   see  DAMAR. 

Dhar  (dar),  town  (pop  22,015),  Madhya  Bharat 
state,  India  It  was  (9th  to  14th  cent )  a  center  of 
Hindu  learning  A  fort  (c  1340)  and  a  mosque,  the 
Lat  Masjid  (1405),  are  notable  buildings 

Dharwar  (darwar'),  town  (pop.  47,992),  8  Bombay 
state,  India  There  is  a  fort  which  may  date  from 
the  15th  cent  Trading  m  cotton  ana  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth  are  the  chief  economic  activities 

Dhaulagiri  (douluger'S),  peak,  26,810  ft  high, 
Nepal,  in  the  Himalayas 

diabase  (dl'ubas),  an  igneous  BOCK  intermediate  m 
texture  between  the  gabbros  and  the  basalts  It 
consists  of  narrow  rectangular  crystals  of  plagio- 
clase  FELDSPAR  set  in  a  matrix  of  ferromagnesian 
minerals,  usually  augite  and  ohvine  It  is  common 
m  mtrusives  and  is  sometimes  found  m  the  interior 
of  extrusive  flows  The  Newark  series  of  the  Upper 
TRIASBIC  system,  which  includes  the  exposed  in- 
trust ves  of  the  Connecticut  valley  and  the  Palisades 
of  the  Hudson,  is  largely  diabase. 
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Diabelli,  Antonio  (antd'nW  dSAWl'S),  1781-1808, 
Austrian  music  publisher.  He  published  works  by 
Beethoven  and  Schubert  and  composed  a  waits 
theme  for  Beethoven's  Diabelli  Variations 

diabetes  (dttbe'tes,  -bg'tfe)  or  diabetes  melHtus 
(meirtus),  disease  characterised  by  ah  increased 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood  and  usually  by  sugar 
m  the  urine  It  is  caused  by  a  deficiency  of  iw- 
BTTI  IN,  an  antidiabetic  hormone  normally  secreted 
bv  the  pancreas,  discovered  by  F  G  BANTING  and 
C  H  BEST  in  1921  Failure  to  secrete  insulin  re- 
sults m  an  abnormal  amount  of  sugar  m  the  blood, 
a  loss  of  protein,  which  is  m  part  responsible  for 
loss  in  weight ,  and  a  disturbance  in  fat  metabolism 
which  accounts  for  the  accumulation  of  abnormal 
products  in  the  blood  The  presence  of  these  prod- 
ucts mav  cause  acidosis  and  coma  Susceptibility 
to  infection  is  also  a  complicating  factor  When 
diabetes  occurs  m  obese  individuals,  reduction  in 
carbohydrates  is  an  essential  preventive  measure 
Although  mild  cases  are  sometimes  treated  only 
by  a  prescribed  diet,  the  more  severe  cases  require 
mjec  tions  of  insulin  In  a  condition  known  as  renal 
glvcoaurm  the  urine  when  tested  shows  the  presence 
of  sugar  but  the  sugar  level  in  the  blood  is  normal, 
such  cases  do  not  require  insulin  or  a  special  diet, 
but  obesity  should  not  bo  allowed  to  develop  and 
the  sugar  content  of  tho  blood  should  be  chocked 
regularly  See  M  E  Tangney,  Diabetes  A  the 
Diabetic  in  the  Community  (1947) ,  Ian  Murray  and 
M  B  Muir,  Good  Health  with  Diabetes  (1947), 
R  D  Lawrence,  Diabetic  ABC  (1948),  J  H 
Barach,  Food  and  Fart  a  for  the  Diabetic  (1949) 

Diablo  Dam,  NW  Wash  ,  on  the  Skagit  river  and 
NE  of  Seattle  The  dam,  386  ft  high,  was  built 
(1927-30)  for  hydroelectric  power  and  is  owned  by 
the  city  of  Seattle 

diadem,  in  ancient  times,  the  fillet  of  silk,  wool,  or 
linen  tied  about  the  head  of  a  king  as  a  distinguish- 
ing mark  Later  it  was  a  band  of  gold,  which  gave 
rise  to  tho  crown  In  heraldry,  the  diadem  is  one 
of  the  arched  bais  that  support  the  crown 

Diadochi  (dla'dukT)  [Or  .-successors]  The  empire 
of  Alexander  the  Gieat,  the  largest  that  the  world 
had  known  to  that  tirno,  was  quickly  built  At 
his  death  in  323  B  C  it  even  more  quickly  fell 
apart  His  generals  and  administrators,  all  tho 
men  who  had  power,  sought  immediately  to  in- 
crease their  personal  power  in  a  bloody  scramble 
These  men  were  the  Diadochi  Chief  among  them 
were  Aritipater,  Perdiccas,  Eutnenes,  Craterus, 
Antigonus  (Antigonus  I),  Ptolemy  (Ptolemy  I), 
Seleucus  (Soleucus  I),  and  Lysunachus  The  first 
struggle  was  over  the  regency,  for  theoretic  allv 
Alexander's  feeble-minded  brother,  Philip,  and 
Alexander's  posthumous  son  by  Roxane  had  the 
real  claim  to  the  inheritance  Perdiccas  had  the 
regency,  to  which  Antipater  also  had  claim  Eu- 
menes  supported  Perdiccas,  while  Antigonus, 
Ptolemy,  and  Craterus  supported  Antipater  In 
321  battle  was  joined,  and  the  allies  of  Antipater 
won,  though  Craterus  was  killed  On  tho  death  of 
Antipater  in  319  the  struggle  was  on  again  in 
earnest  There  were  shifting  alliances,  but  in  gen- 
eral the  chief  figure  was  Antigonus,  who,  with  the 
help  of  his  son,  Demetrius  Poliorcetos  (Demetrius 
I  of  Macedon),  attempted  to  rebuild  tho  empire  of 
Alexander  He  failed  After  a  long  period  of  shift- 
ing fortune,  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  de- 
feated in  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (301  B  C  )  Already 
the  Diadochi  had  been  declaring  themselves  kings, 
Antigonus  first  and  then  the  others  The  contest 
was  carried  on  to  the  next  generation,  with  Deme- 
trius fighting  successfully  against  Cassander,  the 
son  of  Antipater,  and  even  was  pursued  further 
with  the  wars  between  the  Seleuc-idae  and  the 
Ptolemies  Commonly ,  however,  the  period  of  the 
Diadochi  is  said  to  end  with  the  victory  of  Seleucus 
I  over  Lvsimachus  m  281  This  left  the  descendants 
of  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Antigonus  as  the  chief 
claimants  to  power  in  the  Hellenistic  age  and  tho 
empire  of  Alexander  irrevocably  split. 

DiaghUev,  Sergei  Pavlovich  (slrga'  pav'luvlch  dya'- 
gflylf),  1872-1929,  Russian  ballet  impresario  and 
art  critic,  grad  St  Petersburg  Conservatory  of 
Music,  1892  In  1899  he  founded  an  influential  art 
journal,  Mir  Isskustva  He  brought  a  company  of 
Russian  dancers  to  Pans  (1909)  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  painter  L  N  Bakst  and  the 
choreographer  Michel  Fokine  founded  Diaghilev's 
Russian  Ballet  Anna  Pavlova,  Vaslav  Nijinsky, 
Tamara  Karsavma,  Leonide  Massine,  Mikhail 
Mordkin,  and  Serge  Lifar  wore  all  at  one  time  as- 
sociated with  him  His  most  famous  productions 
include  Scheherazade,  The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun,  The 
Firebird,  Petrouchka,  and  The  Rite  of  Spring 
Stravinsky,  Debussy,  Ravel,  Dukas,  and  Richard 
Strauss  wrote  music  which  was  first  performed  by 
his  company  See  biographies  by  A  L  Haskell 
(1936)  and  Serge  Lifar  (1940),  Rornola  Nijinsky, 
Nijintky  (1933) 

diagnosis,  determination  of  the  nature  of  a  disease 
in  a  given  case  A  careful  history  includes  symp- 
toms described  by  the  patient.  Routine  physical 
examination  consists  of  four  basic  methods— gen- 
eral observation  of  the  patient;  use  of  the  sense  of 
touch  to  detect  abnormal  conditions;  the  use  of 
percussion,  especially  m  examining  the  chest;  and 


listening  to  sounds  such  as  breathing  and  heart 
sounds.  Instruments  which  aid  in  physical  exami- 
nation include  the  stethoscope,  to  determine  sound; 
the  otoscope,  to  examine  the  ear;  and  the  ophthal- 
moscope, to  examine  the  eye.  Additional  aids  in 
diagnosis  are  findings  resulting  from  microscopical, 
chemical,  and  bacteriological  examination  of  blood, 
urine,  pus,  and  tissue  Electrocardiograms  and 
X  rays  are  of  diagnostic  importance. 

dial :  see  SUNDIAL. 

dialect,  variety  of  a  LAxatTAOB  In  usual  20th- 
century  scientific  usage,  a  dialect  is  the  language 
of  a  person  or  group  considered  as  it  vanes  from 
that  of  other  members  of  the  same  speech  com- 
munity A  speech  community  is  a  group  whose 
native  language  is  intelligible  to  other  (but  not 
necessarily  all  other)  members  of  the  group.  For 
example,  imagine  a  line  of  persons  A,  B,  C  .  .  .  Z, 
where  each  one  is  able  to  converse  with  his  neigh- 
bor using  his  own  native  language  but  A  and  Z  do 
not  understand  each  other  Then  A  .  Z  all 
bolong  to  one  speech  community  and  speak  one 
language,  A  and  Z  speak  different  dialects  Simi- 
larly, A  and  B  speak  different  dialects  if  their 
speech  differs  at  all  The  reason  such  a  situation 
can  occur  is  that  A  and  B  can  converse  even  if  they 
speak  somewhat  differently,  yet  with  increasing 
isolation  the  differences  mav  accumulate  to  the 
point  of  mutual  unintelligibihtv  Thoie  arc  many 
such  speech  communities,  e  g  ,  tho  Dutch-German 
speech  community,  a  continuous  area  of  intelligi- 
bility from  Flanders  to  Schleswig  and  to  Styna,  but 
with  Flemish  and  Styrian  dialects  mutually  unin- 
telligible In  the  area  there  are  standard  languages 
used  by  educated  persons,  tho  official  Dutch  and 
Gorman,  mutually  unintelligible  because  they  are 
developed  from  mutually  unintelligible  dialects 
An  exactly  paiallel  situation  exists  between  French 
and  Italian  The  attitude  of  speakers  of  tho  stand- 
ard language  toward  local  nonstandard  dialects 
vanes  In  English  areas  some  local  dialects  enjoy 
prestige,  but  not  all  (e  g  ,  Cockney  of  London)  In 
Franco,  where  the  standard  language  IB  revered, 
the  local  variety  (called  contemptuously  patow)  is 
donded  The  exact  stud>  of  U  S  dialects  began  in 
the  20th  cent  See  the  journal  American  Speech  and 
the  monumental  Linguistic  ^tlas  of  the  United 
Slates  and  Canada  (now  in  process  of  compilation) 

dialectic  (dliilek'tlk),  in  philosophy,  a  term  origi- 
nally applied  to  the  method  of  philosophizing  by 
means  of  question  and  answer  employed  by  certain 
ancient  philosopheis,  notably  SOCHATKS  For 
PLATO  tho  term  camo  to  apply  more  strictly  to 
logical  method  and  meant  tho  reduction  of  what  is 
multiple  in  our  experience  of  phenomena  to  the 
unity  of  systematically  organized  concepts  or  ideas 
In  model  n  philosophy  Kant  uses  the  term  for  that 
part  of  hia  system  which  demonstrates  his  meta- 
physics as  contrary  to  knowledge  derived  from 
phenomena  HEOEL  applied  tho  term  dialectic  to 
the  logical  method  of  his  philosophy,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  thesis  thiough  antithesis  to  synthesis 

dialectical  materialism,  method  of  historical  analysis 
developed  by  Karl  Marx  and  Fnednch  Engols  It 
was  presented  by  Marx  in  Das  Kapital  (1867)  An 
inversion  of  Hegel's  dialectical  idealism,  the  theory 
sees  social  and  economic  change  as  the  result  of 
materialistic  forces  The  doctrine  holds  that  human 
beings,  by  their  economic  needs,  indirectly  produce 
their  very  form  of  life  This  leads  to  the  develop- 
ment of  classes,  who  are  inevitably  in  opposition 
and  whose  struggles  describe  the  historical  process 
Eventually ,  whon  the  proletariat  achieves  power, 
a  classless  society  is  formed  Tho  state,  until  then 
an  oppressive  tool  of  the  dominant  class,  withers 
away  The  theory,  absolutely  monistic,  denies  that 
social  change  is  effected  by  other  than  economic 
forces  It  has  had  very  great  influence  in  tho  de- 
velopment of  MARXISM  and  of  the  political  doctrines 
of  Soviet  Russia 

dialogue  [Or  , -conversation],  the  essence  of  the- 
atrical performance,  just  as  narrative  may  be  said 
to  be  the  essence  of  tho  story  Since  every  idea 
conveyed  from  the  stage  to  the  audience  normally 
is  portrayed  by  speech  and  supporting  action,  the 
prime  technique  of  the  composition  of  drama  or  of 
anything  for  the  theater  IB  the  making  of  dialogue 
which  will  delineate  character  and  its  develop- 
ment, narrate  events  outside  the  action,  and  bring 
to  the  audience  everything  that  an  unrestricted 
narrative  account  might,  without  making  the  per- 
sons acting  seem  to  behave  unusually  or  ai  tificially 
In  ancient  Greece,  a  form  popular  at  concourses  of 
people  was  the  mime,  a  little  informal — usually 
humorous  or  satirical — scene  consisting  of  a  some- 
what descriptive  dialogue  of  two  persons  It  was 
probably  as  a  purely  artificial  device  suggested  by 
the  mime  that  the  classical  dialogue  as  a  form  was 
developed.  PLATO  was  the  first  or  nearly  the  first 
to  use  the  dialogue  as  a  finished  artistic  form  to  con- 
vey an  idea.  Plato's  distinction  as  a  literary  artist 
in  his  use  of  the  dialogue  is  not  his  subtle  climaxes 
and  his  ingenious  dialectic,  but  his  retention  of  a 
truth  to  nature  that  he  abandoned  in  the  later  dia- 
logues and  that  most  of  his  imitators  never  achieved . 
The  Apology  and  the  Symponum  are  among  bii 
dialogues  most  remarkable  for  their  construction. 
After  him  moat  philosophic  writers  used  the  dla- 


CroM  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITAL*.  The  key  to  pronuoetatioo  faces  page  1. 


Jogue,  usually  without  Buoceas.  Ludan's  dialogues 
we  among  *b*  best  after  Plato.  The  Imagwarv 
Coiw&rtatwM  of  Landor  and  Holmes's  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfatt  Table  are  attempts  to  achieve  a 
modern  dialogue  form. 

dialysis  (dla'Hsls),  m  chemistry,  method  of  separat- 
ing a  colloid  from  a  substance  in  true  solution,  when 
both  are  present  m  a  mixture,  by  the  use  of  a  mem- 
brane (natural  or  artificial)  permeable  to  one  and 
not  permeable  to  the  other  The  particles  of  the 
colloidal  substance  are  of  too  great  me  to  pass 
through  the  membrane  and  are  retained;  those  of 
the  substance  in  true  solution,  however,  being  of 
molecular  fineness,  diffuse  through  tt  readily  A 
solution  of  salt  or  sugar,  for  example,  can  thus  be 
separated  from  one  ofstarch,  a  colloid  The  method 
•was  originated  by  Thomas  Graham,  the  substance 
•which  remained  within  the  membrane  being  called 
a  colloid  and  that  which  diffused,  a  crystalloid  An 
extension  of  the  principle  makes  possible  the  sepa- 
ration of  certain  colloids  by  using  an  artificial  mem- 
brane of  known  permeability,  i  e  ,  one  which  will 
permit  the  diffusion  of  one  colloid  and  not  of  the 
others 

diamond,  crystallized  pure  carbon  used  aw  a  gem 
It  IB  the  hardest  mineral  known  The  crystals  oc- 
cur m  the  isometric  system  and  are  transparent  to 
translucent,  white,  colorless,  yellow,  green,  or  blue 
Besides  the  gem  varieties  there  are  boit,  poorly 
crystallized  or  of  inferior  quality  and  in  fragmen- 
tary condition,  and  carbonado  (black  diamond), 
gray  to  black  and  opaque,  with  poor  cleavage 
Sort  and  carbonados  aie  used  as  abrasives,  in  the 
cutting  of  diamonds,  and  for  the  points  of  rock 
drills  The  earliest  sources  of  gem  diamonds  wore 
India  and  Borneo,  whore  thev  weie  found  in  the 
alluvium  of  river  beds  All  the  famou*  diamonds  of 
antiquity  were  Indian  diamonds  In  the  eaily  18th 
cent  similar  deposits  were  found  in  Brazil,  though 
they  may  have  been  known  as  early  as  1670  Since 
about  the  mid-l°th  cent  the  Brazilian  fields,  es- 
pecially that  of  Bahia,  have  been  important  chiefly 
lor  the  production  of  carbonados  In  South  Aftica, 
in  1867,  a  stone  found  some  tune  l>efore  was 
recognized  as  a  diamond  Within  a  few  joars  a 
wild  search  for  diamonds  was  being  earned  on  both 
in  river  diggings  and  inland  In  1870-71  dry  dig- 
gings, including  most  of  the  colcbiated  mines,  were 
disroveied  These  dry  diggings  are  apparently 
volcanic  pipes,  filled  for  most  of  their  length  with 
"blue  ground"  or  kimberlite,  a  mass  of  earthy  mat- 
ter largely  metamorphosed  into  SERPENTINE,  in 
which  a  great  variety  of  minerals  is  ntill  found 
Noar  the  surface  the  "blue  ground"  is  ueatheied 
to  "yellow  ground"  The  discovenes  of  1870-71 
led  to  a  "rush,"  in  the  course  of  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  prospectors  staked  out  claims,  from  which 
they  secured  the  diamonds  by  open-pit  or  quarry 
mining  The  damage  caused  by  floods  and  mud- 
elides,  unavoidable  when  there  were  so  manv  differ- 
ent claims,  was  an  impoitant  factor  in  the  soiies  of 
amalgamations  carried  on  by  Cecil  RHOOFS  and 
Barnett  B^RNATO,  though  Rhodes's  imperial 
schemes  largely  dominated  the  merging  of  their 
interests  in  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines, 
Ltd  ,  which  established  an  effective  monopoly  over 
the  diamond  industry  (1889)  Loss  of  diamonds  by 
theft,  which  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
annually,  was  reduced  through  the  passage  of  the 
eo-ralled  I  D  B  (Illicit  Diamond  Buying)  Act, 
which  limited  the  trade  to  licensed  buyers,  and 
imposed  severe  penalties  for  thievery  Thefts  were 
further  curtailed  by  the  institution  of  "compounds" 
in  which  the  natives  live  while  employed  by  the 
company  and  which  they  leave  only  after  being 
thoroughly  searched  Diamantifcrous  eartn  is 
mined  both  by  the  open-pit  method  and  by  tunnel- 
ing After  being  removed  to  the  surface,  it  is  al- 
lowed to  crumble  on  "floors,"  or  else  is  crushed, 
and  then  concentrated  Sorting  is  done  by  passing 
the  concentrated  material  over  greased  tables, 
since  the  diamond  has  been  discovered  to  stick  to 
the  grease  when  other  minerals  do  not  The  dia- 
monds are  then  removed  from  the  grease,  cleaned, 
and  graded  for  sale  Well-known  diamond  mines 
are  the  Dutoitspan,  Bultfontem,  De  Beers,  Kim- 
berley,  Jagerefontem,  and  Premier  (near  Pretoria) 
Among  famous  Indian  diamonds  have  been  the 
Oreat  Mogul,  known  only  through  the  description 
of  the  French  jeweler  and  traveler  Jean  B  Taver- 
mer,  the  Orlov,  which  was  originally  given  to 
Catherine  II  of  Russia,  Koh-i-noor,  now  among  the 
English  crown  jewels,  and  the  Regent  or  Pitt 
From  the  Culhnan,  a  South  African  diamond  found 
and  presented  to  King  Edward  VII  in  1907,  106 
stones  were  out,  two  of  them  being  long  the  world's 
largest  stones.  Other  notable  diamonds  are  the 
Hope  (blue),  Dresden  (green),  and  Tiffany  (orange- 
yellow).  See  A.  C  Austin  and  Marion  Mercer, 
The  Story  of  Diamonds  (rev  ed  ,  1041) ;  J  W. 
Hershey,  The  Book  of  Diamonds  (1940);  J.  R. 
McCarthy,  Fire  in  the  Earth  (1046). 
Diamond  Bead,  extinct  crater,  761  ft.  high,  on  the 
southeast  shore  of  Oahu,  T  H.  It  was  once  the 
burial  grounds  of  the  ancient  Hawaiian*  The 
plateau  of  the  crater  is  the  site  of  U.S.  Fort  Ruger. 
Diamond  Mountains,  Jap.  Kongo  San,  Korean 
J£umgang  Son,  mountain  range,  _N  Korea,  rising 
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to  5,374  ft,  There  are  scenic  ravines  and  caverns 
and  many  ancient  Buddhist  temples. 

Diamond  Necklace,  Affair  of  the,  a  pu*sling  scandal 
which  took  place  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI  of 
France  just  before  the  French  Revolution  The 
culpability  of  the  persons  involved  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained  An  adventuress  who  called 
herself  the  com  tease  de  Lamotte  duped  the  Cardinal 
de  ROHAN,  the  grand  almoner,  who  was  out  of  favor 
with  Queen  MARIE  ANTOINETTE,  into  believing  that 
she  could  through  her  efforts  regain  the  queen's 
regard  for  him  Mme  de  Lamotte  and  her  accom- 
plices then  engineered  a  sham  correspondence  be- 
tween the  cardinal  and  the  queen  and  even  arranged 
an  interview  between  him  and  a  woman  imperson- 
ating the  queen  The  cardinal,  fatuously  believing 
that  the  queen  loved  him,  next  (1785)  engaged  to 
buy,  on  installment,  supposedly  as  the  queen's 
agent,  a  diamond  necklace  of  enormous  value,  he 
was  apparently  told  that  the  queen  wished  it  The 
necklace,  obtained  from  the  jewelers,  was  taken  to 
London  by  the  husband  of  the  comtcsse  and  was 
broken  up  for  sale  Whon  the  c  arduial  was  unable 
to  moot  the  payments,  the  jewelers  made  the  affair 
public,  and  the  cardinal  was  brought  to  trial,  he 
was  acquitted,  but  lost  his  position  in  court  Mme 
de  Lamotte  was  ignommiously  punished  and  then 
imprisoned,  but  she  encaped  to  London,  where  she 
wrote  her  highly  questionable  memoirs  CAGMO- 
STHO,  at  first  suspected  of  complicity,  was  acquitted 
Although  the  queen's  share  in  the  scandal  has  never 
been  established,  her  enemies  hinted  that  the  affair 
was  part  of  a  scheme  by  the  queen  to  ruin  the 
cardinal,  and  the  belief  that  she  was  involved  added 
greatly  to  hor  unpopulanty  at  a  critical  time  A 
vast  literature  has  grown  around  the  subject,  nota- 
bly Dumas's  romance  The  Queen's  Necklace  and 
Carlyle's  Diamond  Necklace  See  also  Andrew 
Lang,  Historical  Mysteries  (1904),  J  D  Chamier, 
The  Dubious  Tale  of  the  Diamond  Necklace  (1930) 

Diana  (dia'nu),  m  Roman  legend,  goddess  of  the 
moon,  of  forests,  of  animals,  and  of  women  in  child- 
birth, identified  with  the  Greek  ARTEMIS  She  was 
probably  originally  a  forest  goddess  and  special 
patroness  of  women  like  HECATE,  her  temple  at 
Alicia,  near  Lake  NEMI,  stood  in  a  grove  and  was 
frequented  by  women  She  was  then  associated 
with  the  GREAT  MOTHBR  OF  THE  GODS  and  con- 
tinued to  be  related  to  fertility  rites — e  g ,  the 
Diana  of  Ephesus  in  Acts  19  21-41  The  temple  on 
the  Aventme  at  Rome,  however,  honored  the  virgin 
goddess  of  the  Crocks 

Diane  de  France  (dyan'  du  frSs'),  1538-1019, 
duchess  of  Montmorency  and  Angouleme,  natural 
daughter  of  King  Henry  II  of  France  She  was 
married  to  Francois,  eldest  son  of  Constable  Anne 
de  Montmorency  She  worked  for  the  alliance  of 
Henry  III  with  Henry  of  Navarre  (King  Henry  IV) 
and  was  influential  during  the  reign  of  Honry  IV 

Diane  de  Poitiers  (pwatva').  1499-1566,  duchess  of 
Valentinois,  mistress  of  Hcmy  II  of  France  Hor 
influence  over  Henry  lasted  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
with  the  queen,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  she  main- 
tained friendly  relations  while  completely  eclips- 
ing her  In  the  rivalry  between  Anne  de  Mont- 
moroncy  and  the  Guise  family,  she  took  sides 
against  whichever  party  was  more  poweiful  at  the 
moment  She  supported  the  king'**  anti-Protestant 
policy  After  Henry's  death  (1559),  she  waa  forced 
to  retire  from  court  See  H  W  Henderson,  The 
Enchantress  (1928) 

dianthus   see  PINK 

diaphragm  (dl'ufram),  muscular  partition  between 
the  thorax  and  the  abdomen,  found  only  in  humans 
and  the  other  mammals  The  diaphragm  is  pierced 
by  large  blood  vessels,  nerves,  and  the  esophagus 
Because  of  its  importance  in  HESPIBATION,  abnor- 
malities of  the  diaphragm  result  m  disorders  of 
breathing  There  may  be  defects  resulting  from 
developmental  faults  or  from  injury,  leading  to 
hernia,  displacement  from  pressure  of  near-by  or- 
gans, paralysis  through  effect  on  its  nerve  supply, 
as  in  DIPHTHBIUA  and  POLIOMYELITIS,  spasm,  as  m 
HICCUP,  and  infection 

Diarbekr,  Turkey  see  DIYARBAKIB 

Diarmuid    mac    Murchada:    see    DERMOT    Me- 

MURROUOH 

diarrhea  (dlure'u),  frequent  discharge  of  watery 
fecos,  which  has  many  causes  It  results  from  ir- 
ntation  of  the  intestines  by  foods,  e  g  ,  unripe  fruit, 
drugs,  e  g  ,  saline  cathartics,  infection  with  proto- 
zoa and  bacteria  (see  DYSENTERY)  ,  and  sometimes 
from  stimulation  by  the  nervous  system.  Summer 
diarrhea  of  infants  result**  from  infection  with  vari- 
ous bacteria  m  contaminated  milk  Treatment 
with  potassium  injections  has  reduced  mortality. 
The  blood  fluids  and  minerals  lost  from  the  tissue 
spaces  and  the  blood  plasma  in  all  cases  of  diarrhea 
must  be  replaced  Vomiting  must  be  controlled 
Proper  diet  is  an  important  factor.  Treatment  de- 
pends on  the  cause  of  the  condition 

Dias,  Antonio  Gonctives:  see  GONCALVIS  DIAB, 
ANTONIO 

diastase  (dl'uatas)  or  amylase  (a'mH&s),  an  ENIYME 
found  in  both  animals  and  plants  which  brings 
about  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar.  It  con- 
verts dextrin  and  glycogen.  It  is  present  m  various 
parts  of  the  higher  plants,  especially  m  the  seeds, 
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and  also  in  fungi,  e.g.,  the  yeasts  and  bacteria  It 
is  the  ptyalin  of  saliva  and  as  one  of  the  encymes 
in  the  pancreatic  fluid  is  known  as  amylopsin 
Diastase  was  first  prepared  from  barley  malt;  it 
occurs  in  the  germinating  seeds  of  barley  and  other 
grains  The  commercial  product  is  commonly  pre- 
pared from  malt  Diastase  is  of  importance  for  its 
activity  in  digestion  and  m  fermentation 

diathermy  (dl'uthur"me) ,  in  medicine,  a  therapeutic 
measure  employing  high-frequency  electric  currents 
to  generate  neat  m  the  body  tissues  When  applied 
to  BUI  face  structures,  heat  dilates  the  capillaries, 
increases  local  blood  circulation,  and  accelerates 
the  plexors  of  absorption  and  repair  Diathermy, 
in  addition  to  bringing  heat  to  surface  structures, 
also  warms  the  deeper  tissues  Diatheimy  is  em- 
ployed 111  pelvic  inflammatory  disease,  in  certain 
kinds  of  arthritis,  in  bursitis,  and  in  conditions 
requiring  physical  therapy  Because  of  the  high- 
frequency  current  used  in  short-wave  diathermy, 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  injury  to  deeper 
tissues 

diatom  (dl'ut&m",-turn,-tf>m*),  microscopic  form 
of  plant  belonging  to  the  group  of  algae  Borne 
diatom*  exist  as  single  (ells,  and  others  arc  joined 
to  form  colonies  Thp>  are  usually  yellowish  or 
brownish  and  are  found  in  fresh  and  salt  water,  in 
moist  soil,  and  on  the  moist  &urface  of  other  plants 
They  are  most  abundant  in  arctic-  and  other  cold 
waters  Some  16,000  species  are  known  They  are 
an  important  source  oi  food  for  many  aquatic  ani- 
mals The  living  matter  of  each  diatom  is  enclosed 
in  a  shell  of  siliceous  material  which  it  secretes 
Many  of  the  shells  (some  are  round  and  some 
elongated  and  tapering  at  both  ends)  show  uitn- 
cate  and  beautiful  sculpturing  Home  diatoms  can 
move  over  moist  surfaces  by  a  streaming  o{  the 
piotoplaam,  and  some  aquatic  forms  can  move 
about  in  the  water  When  the  aquatic  forms  die 
they  drop  to  the  bottom,  and  the  shells,  not  being 
subject  to  decay,  collect  in  the  ooze  and  eventually 
form  the  material  known  as  diatornaceous  eartn 
(sometimes  called  kieselguhr)  When  it  occurs  m  a 
more  compact  form  as  a  soft,  chalky,  light-weight 
rock,  it  is  railed  diatotmte  Deposits  of  diatoma- 
ceous  material,  formed  under  water  in  past  geologic 
time  and  now  expohed  above  water,  are  found  m  all 
parts  of  the  world  Thev  are  scattered  over  most 
of  the  United  States,  but  produ<  tive  sources  exist 
chiefly  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada,  Florida, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey  Diatomite  is  much 
used  as  an  insulating  material  against  both  heat 
and  sound,  it  is  employed  m  the  form  of  n  powder, 
artificial  bricks,  or  bricks  sawed  from  the  deposits 
It  ha»  mam  other  uses,  e  g  ,  a»  an  absorbent  ma- 
terial m  making  dynamite  and  other  explosives,  as 
a  filter  for  solutions  of  cane  sugar  and  of  fruit 
juices  and  other  beverages,  and  in  the  making  of 
ceramics,  cosmetics,  polishes,  and  some  kinds  of 
flooring 

Diavolo,  Fra  see  FRA  DIAVOLO 

Diaz,  Armando  (ftrman'do  de'ats),  1861-1928,  Ital- 
ian field  marshal  In  the  First  World  War  he  re- 
placed (1917)  Cadorna  as  chief  Italian  commander. 
He  defeated  (1918)  the  dismteiti  ating  Austro- 
Hunganan  army  at  Vittono  Veneto  and  concluded 
(Nov  3)  the  armistice,  based  on  unconditional 
surrender,  with  Austria-Hungary  Created  duca 
delta,  Vittona  [duke  of  Victory],  he  was  later  minis- 
ter of  y\ar  (1922-24) 

Dfaz,  Bartholomew  (de'aa).  Port  Bartolowu  Diat 
(bar*t6luma'oo  dS'ush),  d.  1500  PortAiguese 
navigator,  the  first  European  to  round  (1488)  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he  tailed  Cabo  Tor- 
meiitoso  That  voyage  laid  open  the  road  to  India 
Diaz  accompanied  Pedro  Alvares  CABKAL  on  the 
vov  age  that  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  Biazil,  but 
he  perished  in  heavy  seas  off  the  African  coast. 

Dfaz,  Porfirio  (p6rfo'r«ide'as).  1830-1916,  Mexican 
statesman,  a  mestizo,  christened  Jose  de  la  Crua 
Porfirio  Dia«  He  gained  prominence  in  support  of 
JUAREZ  and  the  liberals  m  the  War  of  the  Reform 
and  in  the  war  against  the  French  and  MAXI- 
MILIAN Defeated  by  Juarez  in  the  presidential 
election  of  1871,  Dias  charged  fiaud  and  took  up 
aims  against  the  government,  his  revolt  was  not 
completely  suppressed  until  after  the  inauguration 
of  Sebastian  LERDO  DE  TEJADA  Diaz  again  lost  in 
the  presidential  race  of  1876  and  promptly  rose 
against  Lerdo  He  achieved  his  ambition,  gained 
the  presidency,  and  remained  in  power  until  1911 
From  1880  to  1884  Manuel  Gonzalez  was  president, 
Dias  having  declared  for  the  principle  of  non- 
reelection  in  1876,  later  the  constitution  was  altered 
to  permit  Diaz's  continuance  m  office  His  rule 
was  stern  and  effective — incipient  revolutions  were 
crushed,  banditry  was  eliminated,  aspirants  for 
political  power  were  shrewdly  matched  with  rivale, 
leaving  the  president  supreme,  elections  were 
smoothly  manipulated  The  regime  of  Dias  saw 
the  growth  of  material  prosperity  in  Mexico  For- 
eign capital  poured  into  the  country.  The  natural 
wealth  of  Mexico  was  exploited,  principally  by 
foreigners  Roads,  railroads,  and  telegraph  lines 
increased  in  number  Dias  reformed  the  financial 
organisation  and  gave  Mexico  a  financial  soundness 
that  won  the  favor  of  other  nations,  Mexico  was  a 
land  of  peace  and  prosperity ,  ruled  m  the  interest 
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of  the  few  The  oppressed  masses  were  neglected. 
Education  stagnated  The  downtrodden  Indians, 
far  from  obtaining  social  justice,  lost  more  of  then 
communal  lands  Democratic  forms  were  only 
empty  mockery  Opposition  to  Diaa  grew,  and  m 
the  last  decade  of  his  rule  discontent  increased, 
fostered  by  fear  of  conditions  when  the  aged  dic- 
tator should  rule  no  more  The  announcement  of 
his  intention  to  restore  democratic  rule  in  Mexico 
created  a  sensation,  but  m  1910  ho  was  reelectod 
as  usual  The  upshot  was  a  revolution  led  by 
Francisco  I  MADBRO  In  1911  Diaz  was  forced  to 
resign  and  flee  the  country  He  died  in  exile  See 
biographies  by  David  Haniiay  (1917)  and  Carleton 
Deals  (1932) 

Diaz  de  la  Pefla,  Naraso  Virgilio  (dyitz'  dti  lu 
pftnyA').  1807 '-1876,  French  landscape  and  figure 
painter  of  the  Barbizou  school,  b  Bordeaux,  of 
Spanish  parents  Mainly  self-taught,  he  was  influ- 
enced by  Delacroix  and  Corroggio  and,  later,  by 
Theodore  Rousseau  Fmo  collections  of  his  paint- 
ings are  in  the  Louvre  (including  the  Descent  of  the 
Gypsies  and  Sous  bois)  and  in  the  Luxembourg, 
Pans,  the  museum  of  llheuns,  the  \rt  Institute, 
Chicago,  the  Walters  Collection,  Baltimore,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  (including  the  fine  Forest 
of  Fontainebleau) ,  and  many  other  European  and 
American  collections 

Diaz  del  Castillo,  Bernal  (be>nul'  de'ath  del  kAstc'- 
lyo),  c  1492-1581,  Spanish  conquistador  and 
chronicler  He  had  served  in  the  New  Woild  under 
various  commanders — Pedio  Arias  de  Avila,  Diego 
de  Velazquez,  Francisco  I  ernandez  de  C6rdoba, 
and  Gnjalva — before  going  to  Mexico  in  151*)  with 
Hernan  Cortes  He  sened  m  the  conquest  and 
his  monumental  work,  written  in  his  old  ago  m 
Guatemala,  is  a  fresh  unstudied  account  of  events 
and  scenes  and  men  he  had  himself  known,  with 
an  accent  on  everyday  concerns  and  on  the  com- 
mon soldier  It  is  The  True  Histoiyofthe  Conquest 
of  New  Spam  (1632,  Eng  tr  ,  5  vols  ,  1908-16, 
Eng  tr  by  A  P  Maud&la\  with  variant  title, 
1028)  See  biography  by  U  B  Cunmnghame 
Graham  (1915) 

Diaz  Miron,  Salvador  (salvudhor'  dS'jis  mcron'), 
1853-1928,  Mexican  poet  His  life  was  almost  as 
heavily  accented  with  storm — with  revolutionary 
plots,  political  quarrels,  duels,  and  vigorous  jour- 
nalistic debates — as  was  his  early  post-romantic 
poetry  written  under  the  influence  of  B\  ron  and 
Victor  Hugo  His  lutor  poetrv  showed  more  polish 
and  cultivated  smoothness  His  poem  "A  gloria" 
ia  said  to  have  had  considerable  influence  on  Jos6 
Santos  Chocano  and  Ruben  Darfo,  and  his  collec- 
tion Lascas  [chips  from  a  stone]  (1901)  marks  him 
as  a  precursor  of  MODERNISMO 

Dibdin,  Charles,  1745-1814,  English  song  writer  and 
playwright  He  is  best  known  for  songs  fiom  hia 
ballad  operas,  such  as  The  Bella  of  Aberdooy  from 
Liberty  Hall  (1785),  'Twaa  in  the  Good  Ship  Rover 
and  Tom  Howling  from  The  Oddities  (1789) 

Dibdin,  Thomas  Frognall,  1776-1847,  English  bibli- 
ographer His  works,  undependablo  because  of 
their  inaccuracies,  include  Introduction  to  the  Rare 
and  Valuable  Editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Clas- 
sics (1802),  Bibliomania  (1809),  and  Reminiscences 
of  a  Literary  Life  (1836) 

Diblaim  (drb'laim,  dlblalm),  father  of  Hosea's  wife 
Gomer  Hosea  1  3 

Diblath  (dlb'lath).  van  an  t  of  RIBLAH  2. 

Dibon  (dl'~)  or  Dibon-gad,  ancient  city,  on  the  high- 
land E  of  the  Dead  Sea,  now  a  ruin  called  Dhiban 
Num  21  30,  33  3,34,46.46,  Joshua  13  9,  Isa  15  2, 
Jer  48  18,22.  Dimon  Isa  15  9  The  MOABITH 
STONE  was  found  here  See  also  DIMON  AH. 

Dibri  (dl'brl),  father  of  SHELOMITH  1. 

Dice,  see  HORAB 

dice  [plural  of  die],  small  cubes  used  in  games  They 
are  usually  made  of  ivory,  bone,  wood,  bakehte, 
or  similar  materials  The  six  sides  are  numbered 
by  dots  from  1  to  6,  so  placed  that  the  sum  of  tho 
dots  on  a  side  arid  the  opposite  side  equals  7  Dice 
much  like  those  used  today  were  found  in  ancient 
Egyptian  tombs  and  in  the  ruins  of  Babylon  Tho 
playing  of  dice  was  popular  in  Greece  and  even 
more  so  m  Rome,  and  dice  were  used  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  A  simple  form  of  play  with  due 
is  for  each  player  to  throw,  or  shoot,  for  the  highest 
sum  The  most  popular  dice  game  in  the  United 
States  is  called  craps  It  is  played  with  two  dice 
and  the  underlying  principle  of  the  game  is  the 
fact  that  the  most  probable  throw  is  a  7  On  the 
first  throw,  if  a  placer  shoots  7  or  11  (called  a 
natural)  he  wins  and  throws  again,  but  if  he  shoots 
2,  3,  or  12  (called  craps)  he  loses  If  he  shoots  4, 
6,  6,  8,  9,  or  10  that  number  becomes!  his  point, 
and  he  continues  to  shoot  until  he  makes  his  point, 
in  which  case  he  wins  and  retains  the  du  e,  or  un- 
til ho  shoots  a  7,  in  which  case  he  loses  and  relin- 
quishes the  dice  to  the  next  player  Usually  all 
others  in  the  game  bet  against  the  thrower,  and  m 
gambling  halls  bets  are  made  against  the  house 
There  are  numerous  other  dice  games  In  poker 
dice,  five  dice  are  used  and  the  principles  are  simi- 
lar to  POKER.  Dice  are  also  used  in  backgammon, 
parcheesi,  and  other  games  The  Chinese  use  a 
spinning  die,  somewhat  like  a  top  See  R  L.  Frey, 
ed  ,  The  New  Complete  HoyU  (1947). 
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Diceto,  Ralph  de:  see  RALPH  DB  DICE-TO. 
Dick,  George  Frederick,  1881-,  American  physician, 
b  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  M  D  Rush  Medical  College, 
1905  From  1905  he  practiced  m  Chicago,  and  in 
1933  he  became  head  of  tho  department  of  medicine 
at  the  Umv  of  Chicago  With  his  wife,  Gladys 
H  Dick,  he  isolated  tho  streptococcus  causing 
scarlet  fever,  devised  the  skm  test,  known  as  the 
Dick  test,  to  determine  susceptibility  to  the  dis- 
ease, and  developed  a  serum  to  establish  immunity 
to  the  disease 

Dickens,  Charles,  1812-70,  English  novelist,  b 
Portsmouth  The  son  of  a  navy  clerk,  the  boy 
grew  up  in  London  During  one  of  his  father's 
imprisonments  for  debt,  the  12->  ear-old  Chailos 
was  apprenticed  in  a  blacking  warehouse  and  never 
forgot  the  humiliation  of  his  few  months  there  At 
17  ho  was  a  shorthand  repoiter  in  court  and  later 
was  an  expert  parliamentary  reporter  for  the 
Morning  Chronicle  His  sketches  of  London  types 
(signed  "Boz")  l>egan  appearing  in  periodicals  in 
1833,  and  the  collected  Sketches  by  Bog  (1836),  il- 
lustiatod  by  George  Cruikshank,  enjoyed  a  great 
success  Almost  immediately  he  was  asked  to  write 
the  letterpress  for  a  seues  of  spoiling  pictures  by 
H  K  Browne  ("Phiz"),  and  the  icsulting  Posthu- 
mous Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club  (1836-37)  made 
Dickens  and  his  characters  Sam  Weller  and  Mi 
Pickwick  famous  In  1836  ho  married  Catharine 
Hogart,  and  eailv  in  1837  tho  first  of  their  10 
children  was  born  For  his  eager  and  evermoie 
numerous  readers  Dickens  worked  vigorously, 
publishing  first  m  monthly  installments  and  then 
as  books  Oliver  Tunst  (book  form,  1838) ,  Nicholas 
NicUeby  (18*9),  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  (1841). 
and  Barnaby  Rudgc  (1841),  a  novel  dealing  with 
the  Gordon  nots  Sometimes  he  was  working  on 
more  than  one  novel  at  once  The  necessity  to  end 
each  installment  with  suspense  or  promise  of  events 
to  come  mars  his  plots  somewhat,  but  that  fault 
is  minor  compared  with  his  brilliant  creation  of 
chaiacters  both  individual  and  tvpical  After  an 
American  visit  m  1842,  he  wrote  American  Notes 
(1842)  and  a  novel,  Martin  Chuzzlewit  (1843), 
both  sharply  criticizing  America's  shortcomings 
His  books  written  for  the  Christmas  trade  began 
with  A  Christmas  Carol  (1843)  and  included  The 
Chimes  (1845),  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  and 
others  His  next  novel  was  Dombcy  and  Son  (1848) 
Then  came  Daiid  Copper  field  (1850),  which  was  his 
own  favorite  and  is  partly  autobiogiaphical,  Bleak 
lloust  (1853),  Hard  Times  (1854),  and  Little 
Dornt  (1857)  In  1857  he  bought  lu*  country  house, 
at  Gad's  Hill,  Kent  Appaientl}  infatuated  with 
an  actress  named  Lllen  Tetnan,  in  1858  Dickens 
separated  from  his  wife,  retaining  her  sister,  Geoi- 
gina  Hogarth,  as  housekeeper  A  Tale  of  Two 
CUies  (1859),  a  novel  of  the  French  Revolution, 
was  followed  bv  Great  Expectations  (1860-61)  and 
Our  Mutual  Friend  (1865)  He  augmented  his  in- 
come bv  three  series  of  immensely  popular  and 
profitable  readings  from  his  own  work  in  the 
British  Isle«  (1858,  1861-65.  1806-67)  and  one  in 
America  (1867-68)  A  final  English  series  (1869- 
70)  ended  in  a  bieakdown  of  his  health  The  physi- 
cal and  emotional  exhaustion  induced  by  these 
tours,  combined  with  his  wilting,  with  his  editing 
successively  two  magazines,  Household  Words 
(1850-59)  and  All  the  Yeai  Round  (1858-70),  and 
with  managing  his  amateur  theatrical  compam , 
hastened  his  death  He  died  without  finishing  The 
Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  (1870)  His  grave  is  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  as  befitted  the  most  populai 
English  writer  of  his  day  Latei  generations  ha\  e 
criticized  his  sentimentality ,  but  have  continued 
to  praise  his  evocation  of  the  sights,  sounds,  and 
smells  of  London  He  wrote  out  of  his  own  exper- 
ience a  gieat  deal — his  father's  imprisonment  for 
debt  appeals  in  Little  Dorrit,  and  his  father  was 
evidently  tho  model  for  both  Mr  Dorrit  and  Mr 
Micawber,  his  erratic  mothei  is  reflected  in  tho 
mothei  of  Nicholas  Nicklebv — or  from  direct  in- 
vestigation, as  when  he  visited  a  private  school 
before  writing  Nicholas  Nickleby  Never  a  pio- 
fessional  reformer  himself,  his  powerful,  often 
satirical,  novels,  such  as  Oliver  Tunst,  hastened 
needed  social  reforms  See  the  Nonesuch  edition 
of  his  works  (ed  by  Arthur  Waugh  and  others,  23 
vols  ,  1937-38,  including  fullest  collection  of  let- 
ters), biographies  by  his  friend  John  Porster  (3 
vols  ,  1872-74,  new  ed  by  J  W  T  Ley,  1928), 
Thomas  Wright  (1936),  Una  Pope-Hennessy 
(1945),  and  Hesketh  Peaison  (1949),  studies  by 
George  Gissmg  (1898),  Stephen  Leacock  (1933), 
Edward  Wagenknecht  (1929),  and  Thomas  A 
Jackson  (1938) 

Dickinson,  Emily,  1830-86,  American  poet,  b  Am- 
herst, Mass  There  she  spent  almost  all  of  her 
secluded  life  Her  father,  a  lawyer  and  tho  treasurer 
of  Amherst  College,  sustained  the  older  traditions 
of  Puritan  New  England,  and  his  daughter,  the 
only  nonchurchgoing  member  of  her  family,  was 
educated  with  suitable  austerity  in  two  of  the 
stricter  female  academies  of  the  day  At  23  she 
accompanied  her  father,  then  Congtessman,  to 
Washington  and  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  at  that 
time  that  she  began  the  mysterious  love  affair 
which  is  supposed  to  have  broken  her  life  She 


returned  to  Amherst  and  retired  gradually  Into 
seclusion.  About  1862  she  began  writing  the  poems 
which  have  made  her  one  of  the  classic  poets  of 
Amenca  The  best  of  her  short  lyrics  rank  with  the 
finest  of  modem  poetry,  and  her  woik  has  been  a 
great  molding  force  in  20th-century  poetry.  Her 
letters  and  poems,  both  uneven  m  quality,  reveal 
one  of  the  most  original  arid  vigorous  minds  of  her 
period,  questioning  established  concepts  and  seek- 
ing new  values  Although  considered  eccentric,  she 
was  able  to  convert  her  personal  idiosyncrasies  into 
starthngly  fiesh  universal  language  Practically 
none  of  her  works  appeared  in  her  lifetime  and  she 
died  intestate  Her  literary  discovery  has  been  one 
of  explosive  feud*  and  jealousies  between  hei  edi- 
tors, who  have  concealed  so  much  material  that 
even  today  some  details  have  not  come  to  light  As 
she  left  no  instructions,  her  editors  have  had  the 
added  difficulty  of  deciding  which  poems  she  would 
have  considered  complete,  and  jottings  which  are 
often  unintelligible  are  indiscriminately  mixed  with 
her  finest  verse  Her  fame  began  when  Mabel  L. 
TODD  and  T  W  Higgmson  edited  and  published 
her  poems  (1890-91)  Other  editions  aio  Poems 
(od  by  Martha  Dickinson  Bianchi  and  A  L.  H  amp- 
son,  1937)  and  Bolts  of  Melody  (ed  by  M  L  Todd 
and  Milhcent  Todd  Bingham,  1945)  See  her  Let- 
ters (rev  ed  by  M  L  Todd,  1931),  M  D  Bianchi, 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  Emily  Dickinson  (1924); 
G  F  Whicher,  This  Was  a  Poet  (1939),  M  T  Bmg- 
ham,  Ancestors'  Brocades  (1945) 

Dickinson,  Goldsworthy  Lowes,  1862-1932,  British 
authoi  He  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Cam- 
biidge,  and  became  a  fellow  theie  He  was  inter- 
ested in  international  relations  and  won  much  un- 
popularity by  his  paciftstic  attitude  in  the  First 
World  War  Ho  headed  tho  Union  of  Democratic 
Control,  which  opposed  retaliatory  measures  against 
Germany  and  reparations,  and  generally  maintained 
and  propagated  liberal  opinion  in  international  af- 
fairs His  wntings  m  this  field  include  The  Inter- 
national Anarchy,  1904-1014  (1920)  He  is  perhaps 
best  known  OH  author  of  The  Gnek  View  of  Life 
(1896),  a  cutical  but  landatoiy  woik  on  Hellenic 
society  He  also  wioto  Revolution  and  Reaction  in 
Modern  France  (1892),  Letters  from  a  Chinese  Offi- 
cial (1<HH),  and  After  Two  Thousand  Years  (1930). 
See  biography  by  E  M  Forster  (1934) 

Dickinson,  John,  1732-1808,  American  patriot  and 
statesman,  b  Talbot  co  ,  Md  After  studying  law 
in  London  at  the  Middle  Temple,  he  returned  to 
America  and  developed  a  rich  practice  in  Phila- 
delphia In  1760  he  became  speaker  of  the  as- 
sembly of  the  Lower  Counties  (Delaware),  and  m 
1762  he  entered  the  Penns\lvanm  legislature 
Dickinson  led  the  conservative  wing  opposing  Ben- 
jamin 1'  ran khn's  attempts  to  have  propnetaiy  gov- 
ernment of  the  Penns  aljohshed  The  Sugar  Act 
and  the  Stamp  Act  led  him  to  write  a  pamphlet 
(1765)  in  protest  As  a  member  of  the  STAMP  ACT 
CoN(,Ht8»  he  helped  draw  up  the  petitions  to  the 
king,  but  he  opposed  all  violent  resistanc  e  to  the 
law  The  passage  of  the  Townshend  Acts  (1767) 
led  to  the  colonial  nonimportation  agreements  and 
tho  publication  of  Dickinson's  famous  Ldters  from 
a  Farmer  in  Pennsylvania,  which  appeared  in  tho 
Pennsylvania  Chronicle  in  1767  ami  1768  Ho 
pointed  out  that  these  laws  were  inconsistent  with 
established  English  constitutional  principles,  but 
he  favored  nonimportation  agreements  and  con- 
ciliation rather  than  revolt  Dickinson  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  conservative  group, 
which  opposed  not  only  British  actions  but  also  tho 
ideas  of  radicals  such  as  Samuel  Adams  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  First  Continental  Congress  and 
drew  up  a  petition  to  tho  king,  but  he  still  hoped 
for  reconc  illation  even  after  the  opening  of  hostili- 
ties, and  he  refused  to  Hign  the  Dec  laration  of  Inde- 
pendence He  continued  to  be  the  leader  of  tho 
conservative  patriots  in  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware and  held  state  posts  In  1786  he  presided 
over  the  Annapolis  Convention,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent Federal  Constitutional  Convention,  Dickin- 
son was  a  delegate  from  Delaware  and  a  leading 
champion  of  the  rights  of  tho  small  states  He  later 
wrote  vigorously  in  support  of  the  Constitution. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Dickinson  College. 
See  biography  by  C  J  Still6  (1891) 

Dickinson,  Jonathan,  1688-1747,  American  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  a  founder  and  first  president 
of  tho  College  of  New  Jersey  (now  PRINCETON 
UNIVEKSITY),  b  Hatheld,  Mass  ,  grad  Yale,  1706. 
He  was  a  leading  preacher  of  the  Groat  Awakening 
in  the  middle  colonies  and  supported  tho  revivalists 
or  "New  Sides"  in  the  ensuing  controversy  Next 
to  Jonathan  Edwards,  Dickinson  was  probably  the 
most  able  exponent  of  Calvinism  in  the  country. 
Convinced  of  the  need  of  an  educational  institution 
to  carry  forward  the  ideals  of  William  TBNNENT, 
he  obtained  a  chatter  (1746)  for  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  In  1747  he  opened  the  institution  at 
his  house  in  Elisabethtown,  N  J 

Dickinson.  Preston,  1891-1930,  American  painter, 
b  New  York  city  There  he  studied  at  the  Art 
Students  League  From  1910  to  1915  he  traveled 
in  Europe,  to  which  he  returned  often  later  in  life* 
His  still  hfes  and  landscapes  in  oil  and  water  color 
are  built  up  of  highly  colorful  pianos  and  have  par- 
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ticular  interest  as  designs.  He  is  well  represented  in 
museums  throughout  the  United  States. 

Dickinson,  city  (pop.  5,839),  eo  seat  (since  1884) 
of  Stark  co.,  SW  N  Dak.,  on  the  Heart  river  and 
W  of  Bismarck;  me  1919  Known  in  1880  as 
Pleasant  Valley  Siding,  it  became  Dickinson  in 
1883.  It  is  a  shipping  point  for  livestock  and  wheat 
and  has  some  manufacturing  Dickinson  is  the 
seat  of  a  state  teachers  college  Near  by  is  a  state 
and  Federal  agricultural  experiment  station 

Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  Pa  ,  coeducational, 
opened  as  a  school  1773,  chartered  1783,  opened 
as  a  college  1784  by  Benjamin  Rush,  John  Dickin- 
son, and  others  It  has  a  law  school  Benjamin  H. 
Latrobo  designed  one  building  Chief  Justice  Taney 
and  President  Buchanan  were  graduates 

Dickman,  Joseph  Theodore,  1867-1927,  American 
general,  b  Dayton,  Ohio,  grad  West  Point,  1881 
He  saw  vailed  army  service,  including  the  cam- 

Ei  against  Gerommo  in  the  Southwest,   the 
ish-American  War  m  Cuba,  and  the  Boxer 
llion  in  China  (where  he  was  chief  of  staff  to 
Gen  A  R  Chaffee)    He  wrote  manuals  for  cavalry 
In  the  First  World  War,  he  was  a  commander  in  the 
second  battle  of  the  Marne  and  in  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive    After  the  war  he  commanded 
the  U  S   3d  Army,  which  was  the  U  S   occupying 
force  in  Germany,  with  headquarters  at  Ehren- 
breitstem 

Dickson,  Leonard  Eugene,  1874-,  Ameiican  math- 
ematician, b  Independence,  Iowa,  grad  Umv  of 
Texas,  1893  He  studied  abroad  and  joined  the 
Staff  of  the  Umv  of  Chicago  in  1900  A  leading 
American  algebraist,  he  wrote  on  invariants  and 
the  theory  of  finite  and  infinite  groups  His  chief 
work  is  A  History  of  the  Theory  of  Numbers  (3  vols  , 
1919-23) 

Dickson,  indiibtrial  town  (pop  3,504),  central  Tenn  , 
W  of  Nashville,  in  an  iron,  timber,  and  farm  area 
Wood  and  metal  products  are  made  The  Mont- 
gomery Bell  recreation  atea  is  near  by 

Dickson  City,  industrial  borough  (pop  11,548),  NE 
Pa  ,  on  the  Lackawanna  river  and  NE  of  Scranton, 
me  1875  Anthracite  is  mined,  arid  metal  products 
are  manufactuied  here 

Dick  test   see  DICK,  GKOROE  FREDERICK 

dictator,  originally  a  Roman  magistrate  appointed 
to  rule  the  state  m  times  of  emergency  From 
601  B  C  until  the  abolition  of  the  office  in  44  B  C 
after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  Rome  had  88  dictators 
Dictators  wore  usually  appointed  by  a  consul  and 
were  invested  with  sweeping  authority  over  the 
citizens  but  were  limited  to  a  term  of  six  months 
and  lac  keel  power  over  the  public  finances  Dicta- 
tors were  held  to  strict  account  for  their  conduct  in 
office  Sulla  and  Caesar  abolished  the  limitations 
to  dictatorship  and  governed  unconstitutionally 
With  the  Roman  abandonment  of  the  institution 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  was  lost,  and  dictator 
now  connotes  roughly  any  absolutist  or  autocrat 
Kings,  ministers,  and  presidents  have  assumed  the 
status  of  dictators,  but  most  dictators  have  their 
origins  as  adventurers  working  outside  the  consti- 
tutional frarnew ork  The  organization  of  the  social 
structure  into  estates  during  the  Middle  Ages  was 
not  c  onduc  ive  to  dictatorship,  but  in  modern  times 
conditions  of  economic  dislocation  and  political 
chaos  have  permitted  the  seizure  of  power  bv  ex- 
traconstitutional  means  by  Mussolini  in  Italy,  Hit- 
ler in  Germany  ,  and  others  In  power,  the  dictator 
soon  legalizes  his  position  and  makes  use  of  the  in- 
stitution of  an  offic  ml  party,  the  sec-rot  police,  and 
widespread  propaganda  glorifying  the  regime  to 
maintain  himself  and  win  public  approval  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  Second  World  War  many,  dictatorial 
regimes  of  the  fascist  order  collapsed  in  Europe 
Dictatorship  in  Soviet  Russia,  a  concentration  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Communist  party,  has 
devolved  increasingly  upon  the  indiyidual  figure  of 
Stalm  Latin  American  nations  have  undergone 
many  dictatorships,  usually  of  military  adventur- 
ers at  the  head  of  a  personal  following  See  also 
TOTALITARIANISM  See  Albert  Carr,  Juggernaut 
the  Path  of  Dictatorship  (1939) 

dictionary,  published  list  of  the  forms  of  a  language 
The  content  is  governed  by  the  purpose  Thus,  a 
descriptive  dictionary  attempts,  ideally,  to  give  the 
exact  meaning  of  all  forms  of  its  language,  treating 
them  from  an  objective  point  of  view  School  for- 
eign-language dictionaries  are  of  descriptive  type 
The  modern  dictionary  of  its  own  standard  lan- 
guage is  often  rather  prescriptive  than  descriptive, 
for  it  attempts  to  establish  certain  forms  as  prefer- 
able The  most  remarkable  case  of  this  sort  is  the 
dictionary  of  the-  French  Academy,  which  is  widely 
admired  and  ignored  The  popular  American  atti- 
tude of  the  19th  cent  towards  dictionaries  gave 
them  a  nearly  sacred  authority,  but  in  the  20th 
cent  the  dictionary  makers  themselves  began  to 
replace  notions  of  purity  (especially  based  on  ETY- 
MOLOGY) by  criteria  of  use,  somewhat  ahead  of 
analogous  developments  in  GRAMMAR  Nathan 
Bailey  (d  1742)  was  the  author  of  two  English  dic- 
tionaries so  much  better  than  any  of  their  predeces- 
sors as  nghtly  to  be  held  the  beginning  of  the  line 
that  still  continues  His  Universal  Etymological 
Englith  Dictionary  was  published  m  1721 ,  his  larger 
dictionary,  Diclionarium  Britannicum,  was  pub- 
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lished  in  1730.  An  interleaved  copy  of  this  larger 
work  was  used  by  Samuel  JOHNSON  (1709-84)  m 
preparing  A  Dvctvmary  of  the  English  Language,  m 
two  volumes,  which  appeared  in  1756.  Johnson's 
definitions  evince  his  scholarship,  judgment,  and 
skill  and  are  basic  in  later  lexicography  A  revision 
of  Johnson's  dictionary  by  the  Rev.  Henry  John 
Todd  (1763-1845),  including  many  words  not 
found  in  Johnson,  was  published  in  1818  The 
dictionary  of  Thomas  Sheridan  (1721-88),  an  ac- 
tor, was  published  in  1780,  and  the  dictionary  of 
John  Walker  (1732-1807),  also  an  actor,  m  1791. 
In  both  these  dictionaries  special  care  was  given  to 
pronunciation,  m  which  for  many  years  Walker's 
authority  received  more  deference  than  it  merited. 
The  first  great  lexicographer  after  Johnson  was  an 
American,  Noah  WEBSTER  (1758-1843)  The  first 
edition  of  the  book  later  known  as  Webster's  Spell- 
ing Book  appeared  in  1783  For  years  the  annual 
sales  of  this  book  were  more  than  a  million  copies. 
To  help  those  who  had  mastered  the  Spelling  Book 
to  continue  *their  education,  Webster  published  his 
Compendious  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  in 
1806  His  larger  dictionary,  An  American  Diction- 
ary of  the  English  Language,  in  two  volumes,  was 
published  in  1828  Authorized  publishers  have 
published  a  series  of  skillful  revisions  and  abridg- 
ments whic  h  have  retained  for  Webster's  diction- 
aries their  popularity  The  largest  of  Webster's 
dictionaries  is  now  published  in  one  volume  An- 
other notable  one-volume  American  die  tionarv  was 
that  by  Joseph  Emerson  Worcester  (1784-1865), 
first  published  in  1830,  an  edition  revised  by  the 
author  appeared  in  1860  A  later  one-volume 
American  dictionary  is  the  Standard,  c  ompleted  in 
1895  The  Century  Dictionary,  an  American  dic- 
tionary in  six  volumes,  with  encyclopedic  features, 
was  completed  in  1891  Supplementary  volumes 
were  The  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names  (1894)  and 
The  Century  Atlas  of  the  World  (1897)  A  later  edi- 
tion of  this  dictionary,  m<  hiding  these  two  sup- 
plementary volumes,  was  in  12  volumes  In  Eng- 
land, progress  in  lexicography  since  Walker's  time 
has  been  notably  in  the  collec  tion  and  organization 
of  examples  of  usage  In  1836-37  Charles  Ric  hard- 
son  (1775-1866)  published  in  two  volumes  a  dic- 
tionary richer  in  illustrative  examples  than  anv  of 
its  predecessors  In  1857  the  Philological  Society 
began  collecting  dated  examples  of  usage  This 
work  of  the  Philologic  al  Society  made  possible  the 
publication  of  the  dictionary  variously  known  as 
the  New  English  Dictionary,  the  Oxford  English  Dic- 
tionary, and  Murray's  Dictionary  (for  Sir  James 
Augustus  Henry  Murray,  1837-1915,  one  of  the 
editors)  Publication  of  this  dictionary  began  in 
1884  and  was  completed  m  1928,  70  years  after  the 
collec  ting  of  the  material  began  A  much  less  am- 
bitious but  notable  project  is  the  four-volume  Dic- 
tionary of  American  English  on  Histoncal  Princi- 
ples, edited  by  Sir  William  Alexander  Craigie  at 
Chicago  It  was  completed  in  194  *  See  M  M 
Mathews,  A  Survey  of  English  Dictionaries  (193  J), 
Isadoro  (}  Mudge,  Guide  to  Reference  BooLs  (fre- 
quently revised  in  new  editions  ) 

Dictys  Cretensis  (dfk'tls  kretSn'sfs),  supposedly  a 
('retan  hero,  a  companion  of  Idomeneus  in  the 
Trojan  War  To  him  was  ascribed  a  diary  of  the 
Trojan  War,  which  first  appeared  m  Latin  transla- 
tion with  the  title  Ephemeria  belli  Troiani  in  the 
4th  cent  A  D  The  Greek  work  seems  to  have 
been  written  in  the  2d  or  3d  c  ent  \  D  Because  of 
Benolt  de  Sainte-Maure  this  work,  like  that  as- 
cribed to  DARES  PHKYGJUH,  became  a  popular 
source  of  medicyal  stories  about  the  Trojan  War 

Didache  (dl'duke)  (Gr  , -teaching],  early  Christian 
work  written  in  Greek,  called  also  The  Tiaching 
of  the  Twelve  A  postles  It  was  composed  probably 
before  AD  100  in  the  Near  East  The  first  part 
is  a  collection  of  moral  precepts,  perhaps  based  on 
rabbinical  teachings,  there  are  many  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  The  sec  emd  portion  gives 
directions  for  baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  and  the 
third  contains  directions  for  ministers  The 
Didache  may  be  of  composite  authorship  It  has 
been  published  m  English  translations  m  collections 
of  patristic  literature 

Diderot,  Denis  (dunS'  dedurd'),  1713-84,  French 
encyclopedist  and  writer  on  many  topics,  philos- 
opher of  materialism,  critic  of  art  and  literature 
He  was  also  novelist,  satirist,  diamatist  He  be- 
came (1747)  editor  of  the  ENCYCLOPEDIE,  enlisting 
nearly  all  the  important  writers  of  the  tune  and 
producing  with  them  the  most  remarkable  com- 
pendium up  to  that  tune  His  plays  aie  inconse- 
quential, save  for  the  short  pieces,  La  Piece  et  la 
prologue  and  Est-^U  bonf  Est-il  mechantf  [Is  he  good' 
Is  he  bad?)  (1834)  His  vast  correspondence,  es- 
pecially the  Lcttrea  a  Mademoiselle  Voland  (1830), 
form  a  brilliant  picture  of  the  period  As  a  writer 
of  fiction — particularly  of  the  collection  of  short 
tales,  Jacques  le  fataliste  (1796)— he  has  remarka- 
ble descnptive  powers,  but  he  suffers  from  an  un- 
rul>  imagination  His  philosophical  w  orks  include 
Pensets  philosophiques  (1746),  Lettres  sur  I?*  sourds 
et  muets  [letters  on  deaf  mutes]  (1759),  and  Essai 
tur  Seneque  (1779)  Through  his  Salons  (1759-71), 
reports  on  art  exhibitions,  he  was  the  founder  of 
literary  art  criticism.  His  later  years,  until  he  came 
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to  enjoy  the  patronage  of  Catherine  II  of  Russia, 
were  filled  with  pecuniary  difficulties  His  influence 
was  very  great,  both  on  his  immediate  successors, 
Holbach  and  Helvetius,  and  on  the  waters  and 
thinkers  of  France,  Germany,  and  England  He  may 
be  summed  up  as  one  of  the  universal  geniuses  of 
the  modern  era  See  the  Dialogues  (tr  by  Francis 
Birrell,  1927) ,  Concerning  the  Education  of  a  Prince, 
with  an  introductory  essay  by  John  M  S  Allison 
( 194 1 ) ,  John  Morloy ,  Diderot  and  the  Encyclopedists 
(1878),  essay  in  Carlyle's  Miscellanies. 

Didius  Juhanus  (Marcus  Didius  Salvms  Juhanus) 
(dl'deus  joolea'nus),  d  193,  Roman  emperor  (193) 
He  was  c  onsul  under  Emperor  PERTINAX,  on  whose 
death  the  Praetorians  received  bids  for  the  purple 
Didius  bid  highest  (25,000  sesterces)  and  became 
emperor  A  few  months  later  he  was  murdered 
when  it  appeared  that  Septiimus  SEVERUS  would 
not  recognize  him  Severus  succeeded  him 

Dido  (dl'do),  in  Roman  legend,  founder  and  queen 
of  Carthage  As  Klissa  she  was  daughter  of  a  king 
of  Tyre,  but  fled  after  her  brother  Pygmalion  mur- 
dered her  husband,  Acerbas  or  Sychaeus  Vergil 
in  the  Aeneid  tells  how  she  entertained  AENEAS 
and  fell  in  love  \vith  him,  when  under  divine  com- 
mand he  abandoned  her,  she  destroyed  herself  on 
her  own  funeral  pyre  Another  story  tells  that  to 
escape  larbas,  king  of  Libya,  she  destroyed  herself 
on  a  pyre  Still  another  version  has  her  sister  Anna 
die  for  lo\  o  of  Aeneas 

Didon,  Henri  (are'  d6dtV),  1840-1900,  French  Do- 
minican preacher  and  writer  He  became  known  as 
an  eloquent  preacher,  especially  by  his  eulogy  on 
Archbishop  DARBOY  He  was  sent  to  Corsica  by 
the  Dominicans  (1880-87)  because  he  was  sus- 
pected of  leaning  towaid  modernistic  ideas  In 
1890  appeared  his  life  of  Christ,  which  was  widely 
read  His  Lent  and  Advent  series  of  sermons  were 
always  tremendously  popular 

Didot,  Francois  (fraswd'  d6do'),  1689-1757,  Pari- 
sian printer  The  son  of  a  printer,  Denis  Didot, 
he  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  win  fame  in  his 
craft  His  son,  Francois  Ambroise  Didot  (abrwnz'), 
1730-1804,  was  said  by  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache 
to  be  "the  best  printer  of  this  age  and  even  the 
best  that  has  over  been  seen",  by  his  grandfather, 
Benjamin  l-ranklm,  Bache  was  apprenticed  to 
Didot  The  scholarly  and  typographic  excellence 
of  Didot's  books  w  unquestioned  Influenced  by 
the  work  of  BASIO  KVIU  K,  he  designed  type  in  the 
"modern,"  pseudcxlassical  style,  and  his  work  m 
turn  influenc  ed  the  work  of  BODONI  He  improved 
the  "point"  system  of  measuring  and  naming  sizes 
of  type,  first  employed  b>  Pierre  Simon  Fourmer, 
and  sec  ured  it«  general  adoption  in  France  His 
sons,  Pierre  Didot  (pjftr),  1761-1853,  and  Firmin 
Didot  (ferme"),  1764-  1836,  continued  the  great 
tradition  of  the  family,  producing  handsome  books 
comparable  to  those  of  Bodoru,  arid,  unlike  Bo- 
doni's  books,  with  well-c  hosen  texts  c  onsc  lentious- 
Iv  and  skillfully  edited  Again  unlike  Bodoni,  the 
Didot  family  neyer  overlooked  the  requirements 
of  students  and  general  leaders  for  good  but  inex- 
pensive book1'  Firmin  Didot  was  the  first  in  Franc  o 
to  print  books  from  STEREOTYPE  plates,  the  process 
enabled  him  to  make  books  at  less  cost  The  stereo- 
typo  process  had  been  used  earlier  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  the  punting  of  a^signats,  he  improved  it 
and  named  it  following  the  example  of  Basker- 
ville,  ho  used  smooth  wove  paper  Sous  of  Firmin 
Didot  biic  ceeded  him 

Didnkson,  Mildred  Babe  (Babe  Didnkson)  (dl'- 
drfksun).  1913-,  American  athlete,  b  Port  Arthur, 
Texas  At  an  early  age  Babe  Didnkson  excelled 
m  basketball,  baseball,  and  track  In  1032  she 
became  internationally  famous  by  winning  many 
track  and  field  events  and  breaking  four  records 
at  the  Olympic  games  hold  at  Los  Angeles  She 
later  devoted  herself  to  golf  In  1938  she  married 
George  Zahanas  (zaharl'us),  a  wrestler,  and  she 
gained  wide  notice  m  her  golfing  career  as  Bul>e 
Didnkson  Zahanu-s  She  won  many  titles,  includ- 
ing the  U  S  national  amateur  title  (1946)  and  the 
British  amateur  championship  (1947)  She  wrote 
Championship  (iolf  (1948) 

Didymus   see  THOMAS,  SAINT 

Didymus  Chalcenterus  (dl'dlmus  kftlseVturus) 
[Gr.-brouze-boweledJ,  fl  late  1st  cent  BC,  Al- 
exandrian Greek  grammarian  and  expositor  He 
was  famous  for  his  prodigious  literary  output  (said 
to  have  been  over  3,500  works)  He  collated  much 
of  the  work  of  the  Alexandrian  critics,  and  though 
only  fragments  of  his  own  work  are  extant,  ho  is 
probably  the  source  of  many  surviving  classical 
c  ommeiitarios 

Didymus  of  Alexandria,  d  c  396,  Greek  grammarian 
and  theologian,  also  called  Didymus  the  Blind  His 
treatise  On  the  Holy  Ghost  was  translated  by  his 
pupil,  St  Jerome  Although  he  had  been  trusted 
with  teaching  theology  by  St  Athanasius,  he  was 
condemned  for  Oiigemsm  by  the  Third  Council  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea 


die,  name  for  y  anous  devices  used  for  wire  drawing 
and  for  blanking,  bending,  machine  forging,  ana 
embossing  Dies  weie  used  for  staking,  or  stamp- 


ing, coins  and  medals  as  early  as  c  800  B  C  m 
Greece  The  die  is  cut  in  intaglio,  one  for  the  ob- 
verse, another  for  the  reverse,  of  the  coin.  Diemak- 
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DIE-CASTING 

ing,  or  diesinking,  formerly  entirely  a  hand  prooeaa 
in  which  the  graver,  rifner,  and  cniseler  were  em- 
ployed, has  been  accelerated  in  modern  times  by 
the  use  of  diemakmg  machines  supplemented  by 
hand  finishing.  A  punch,  or  male  die,  is  commonly 
developed  in  relief  from  the  original  die,  or  matrix, 
and  both  are  preserved  as  models,  duplicates  being 
made  from  them  for  working  dies  Sheet  metal  or 
other  material  is  blanked  out,  shaped,  or  embossed 
between  the  dies  bv  power-operated  levers  or  drop 
hammers  or  by  die-casting  In  architecture  the 
term  die  applies  to  the  square  base  of  a  pillar  and  to 
the  face  of  a  podium  or  pedestal  In  games  the  die 
is  a  cube  (see  DICE).  See  F  A  Stanley,  Punches 
and  Dies  (3d  ed  ,  1943) ,  James  Walker  and  C  C 
Taylor,  Simplified  Punch  and  Diemaking  (1946) 

die-casting,  process  by  which  molten  metal  is  forced 
into  a  metallic  die  under  pressure  maintained  until 
the  metal  has  solidified  The  development  of  alloys 
resistant  to  high  temperatures  has  permitted  tho 
substitution  of  parts  made  by  die-casting  for  sheet- 
metal,  forged,  and  sand-cast  parts  formerly  pro- 
duced by  skilled  workers  in  machine  shops  The 
metal  is  pressed  into  the  die  bv  a  plunger  or  by  com- 
pressed air  Die  castings  are  accurate,  sharply  out- 
lined, have  a  good  surface  finish,  and  can  be  made 
in  complicated  designs  Type-casting  machines  are 
specialized  die-casting  machines  See  H  L  Harvill 
and  P  R  Jordan,  High-Pressure  The  Casting  (1945) 

Diedenhofen,  Lorraine   see  THIONVILLB 

Diehnan,  Frederick  (del'mun),  1847-1935,  American 
draughtsman,  painter,  and  teacher,  b  Germany, 
studied  in  Munich.  He  opened  a  studio  m  New 
York  city  in  1876  and  won  success  as  an  illustrator 
and  as  a  painter  of  genre  and  portraits  Among  his 
works  are  the  mosaic  panels  Thrift  (Albany,  N.Y  , 
Savings  Bank)  and  Law  and  History  (both  Library 
of  Congress),  and  six  panels  in  the  capital,  Des 
Moinea,  Iowa  He  was  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  (1899-1909)  and  was  professor 
of  art  at  the  ( College  of  the  City  of  New  York  (1903- 
18)  and  art  director  at  Cooper  Union  (1905-31) 

Diemen,  Anton  van  (lln'ton  van  de'mun),  1693- 
1645,  Dutch  colonial  official  As  governor  general 
for  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  in  the  East 
Indies  after  1636,  he  captured  Oevlon  and  Malacca 
from  the  Portuguese.  He  sent  out  Abel  TASMAN 
on  exploring  voyages  T  asm  an  called  an  island 
that  he  found  Van  Diemen 's  Land,  it  is  today  Tas- 
mania. 

Diepenbeeck,  Abraham  ran  (van'de'pnbak"),  1596- 
1675,  Flemish  painter  and  designer  of  stained  glass, 
pupil  of  Rubens 

Dieppe  (de?p'),  town  (pop  20,877),  Semo-Inferieure 
dept ,  N  France,  on  the  English  Channel,  a  fashion- 
able resort  and  a  fishing  port.  Once  an  important 
port,  the  town,  which  had  adopted  Protestantism, 
was  ruined  by  the  DRAGONNADES  of  Louis  XIV  and 
by  an  English  raid  (1694)  Subjected  to  repeated 
air  bombing  in  the  Second  World  War,  Dieppe  was 
also  the  scene  (Aug  19,  1942)  of  a  commando  raid 
by  Canadians,  British,  and  Americans 

Dierks  (derks),  city  (pop  1,459),  SW  Ark  .  NE  of 
Do  Queen,  me  1907  A  large  coal  and  lumber 
company  is  here,  and  a  state  game  refuge  near  by 

Dies,  Chrietoph  Albert  (kr!s't6f  al'Wrt  des'),  1755- 
1822,  German  landscape  painter  and  engraver  His 
best  works  are  in  water  color,  but  he  painted  also 
in  oil  After  spending  many  >ears  in  Italy,  where 
he  copied  the  masters  and  painted  Italian  scenes, 
he  returned  to  Germany  and  published,  together 
with  J  W  Mechau  and  J  C  Remhart,  the  Collec- 
tion de  vuea  pittoresques  de  V Italic  (1799),  to  which 
Dies  contributed  24  fine  etchings 

Diesel  engine  (df'zul),  type  of  INTERN  A  L-COMBUS- 
TION  ENGINE  invented  by  Rudolf  Diesel  (1858- 
1913,  German  engineer,  b  Pans)  and  patented  m 
1892  Since  developed  for  high  powers  and  com- 
peting successfully  with  the  steam  engine,  steam 
turbine,  and  electric  motor,  it  11  used  especially  for 
marine  work  and  for  driving  locomotives,  trucks, 
electric  generators,  and  pumps  It  differs  from  the 
gasoline  engine  iti  that  the  ignition  of  its  fuel  is 
caused  by  compression  of  air  in  its  cylinders  in- 
stead of  by  a  spark  compression  raises  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  so  high  that  it  ignites  the  fuel 
Because  of  the  high  temperature**  of  operation,  a 
special  feature  is  the  cooling  system  The  construc- 
tion of  the  Diesel  engine  is  heavier  than  that  of  the 
gasoline  engine,  there  are  usually  throe  or  more 
cylinders  (supported  on  a  framework  and  bedplate) 
and  a  heavy  flywheel  The  cylinders  are  set  to  work 
alternately  to  give  a  smooth-turning  effect,  and  the 
flywheel  further  helps  smooth  action  There  are 
two  classes  of  Diesel  engines  In  the  two-stroke  or 
two-cycle  type  there  is  a  complete  cycle  of  opera- 
tion in  every  two  strokes.  This  type  of  engine  re- 
quires an  air  compressor  to  supply  compressed  air 
for  operating  and  for  starting  In  the  four-stroke 
or  four-cycle  type  the  first  downstroke  of  the  piston 
draws  in  air  only,  which  is  compressed  on  the  up- 
stroke to  about  500  Ib  per  square  inch.  At  the  top 
of  the  stroke  a  jet  of  oil  is  sprayed  in.  The  oil  is 
ignited  and  the  rapid  expansion,  due  to  the  explo- 
sion, forces  the  piston  down  in  the  working,  or  fir- 
ing, stroke  The  next  upstroke  drives  the  waste 
gases  out  through  the  exhaust  valve,  and  the  cycle 
is  complete.  The  Diesel  engines  have  an  advantage 
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in  that  they  use  cheap  crude  oil  for  fuel  and  occupy 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  space,  since  no 
boiler  is  needed.  This  is  particularly  important  for 
marine  work  where  the  additional  space  obtained 
can  be  used  for  cargo  The  Diesel  engine  has  been 
developed  extensively  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  Single  units  may  give  as  high  as  20,000  h  p 
See  A  P  Chalkley,  Diesel  Engines  for  Land  and 
Marine  Work  (5th ed  ,  1926) ;  L  H.  Morrison,  Ameri- 
can Diesel  Engines  (2d  ed  ,  1939) .  OrviHo  Adams, 
Elements  of  Diesel  Engineering  (2d  ed  ,  1949) 

Dies  irae  (dl'ez  I're,  de'as  e'ra)  [Latin, -day  of 
wrath],  hymn  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  one 
of  the  six  authorised  sequences  A  part  of  the 
Requiem  Mass,  it  is  a  powerful  description  of  the 
Judgment  and  a  prayer  to  Jesus  for  mercy  Sug- 
gested m  part  bv  Zeph  1  14-16,  it  was  probably 
written  by  Thomas  of  Celano  It  has  often  been 
set  to  niUHio,  in  polyphonic  settings  its  plain-song 
tune  has  frequently  been  used  as  a  cant  us  firmua 
Verdi  and  Mozart  composed  original  music  for  it 
which  is  intensely  dramatic 

Dieskau,  Ludwig  August,  Baron  (ISotMkh  ou'got>st 
baron'  de'skou),  1701-67,  general  m  French  service 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War  He  arrived  in 
Canada  in  1755  and  was  defeated  and  captured 
the  same  jear  by  Sir  William  JOHNSON  on  Lake 
George 

diet,  daily  intake  of  food  of  a  human  or  other  animal 
The  quality  of  the  human  diet  from  birth  to  old 
age  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  de- 
termining both  physical  and  mental  health  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  body  the  diet 
must  include  foods  containing  adequate  amounts 
of  each  of  the  classes  of  nutrients  Good  sources 
of  the  nutnent  protein  are  meat,  fish,  eggs,  legumes 
(e  g  ,  peas,  beans,  and  lentils),  milk,  and  choose, 
protein  is  essential  to  growth  and  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  healthy  tissues  and  good  resistance  at  all 
ages  Starch  and  sugar,  together  known  as  carbo- 
hydrates, provide  the  body  with  energy  Starchy 
foods  include  rice,  wheat,  and  other  grains,  gram 
products  (OK,  bread,  macaroni,  and  cake),  and 
potato,  fruits,  vegetables,  honey,  and  molasses  are 
more  healthful  sources  of  sugar  than  randj  and  re- 
fined sugar  Fats  are  high  in  energy  value,  but 
their  excessive  use  should  be  avoided,  butter  and 
fortified  margarine  provide  vitamin  A  in  addition 
to  fat  Among  the  most  important  mineral  require- 
ments are  sufficient  calcium  for  development  and 
maintenance  of  healthy  bones  and  teeth,  for  regu- 
lation of  the  heartbeat,  for  aiding  coagulation  of 
blood,  digestion,  and  muscle  action,  and  for  other 
vital  functions,  phosphorus,  also  ricressury  to  good 
bones  and  teeth  and  to  many  body  functions,  iron 
and  copper  to  avoid  anemia,  and  iodine,  necessary 
for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  tliyroid  gland 
Water  is  an  essential  component  of  all  body  tissues 
and  fluids,  and  it  aids  in  ridding  the  bod>  of  wastes 
VITAMINS  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
health  at  all  ages  The  energy  value  of  foods,  i  e  , 
their  ralono  value,  must  be  considered  in  planning 
the  diet  A  diet  with  a  higher  calorie  value  than 
the  body  requires  leads  to  obesity  The  choice  of 
foods  and  the  proportions  of  the  nutrients  varies 
somewhat  at  different  ages  Generally  the  require- 
ments are  met  by  including  in  each  day's  food  in- 
take a  serving  of  meat  (or  a  meat  substitute) ,  an 
egg,  a  potato,  at  least  one  green  or  yellow  vegetable 
and  preferably  an  additional  vegetable  or  fruit, 
citrus  fruits  or  tomatoes,  milk  (a  quart  for  children 
and  pregnant  women  and  at  least  a  pint  for  others, 
including  that  used  in  cooking),  two  or  more  serv- 
ings of  grain  foods  (some  should  be  whole-gram 
products),  and  a  moderate  amount  of  fat  Cheese 
made  from  whole  milk  may  be  substituted  for  part 
of  the  milk  requirement  Special  diets  are  neces- 
sary in  certain  diseases,  e  g  ,  diabetes  and  kidney 
infections,  and  in  conditions  sue  h  as  underweight 
and  obesity,  but  these  should  be  undertaken  only 
according  to  a  physician's  instructions  See  L.  H 
Gillett,  Nutrition  in  Public  Health,  (1946),  H.  C 
Sherman,  Food  Products  (4th  ed  ,  1948) ,  M.  D 
Rose,  Laboratory  Handbook  for  Dietetics  (5th  ed  , 
revised  by  C.  M  Taylor  and  Grace  MacLeod, 
1949) 

diet,  in  German  history,  a  deliberative  or  legislative 
assembly  The  imperial  diet  (Ger  Reichstag)  of  the 
HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE  was  an  assembly  of  magnates, 
both  lay  and  ecclesiastic,  summoned  at  irregular 
intervals  The  Golden  Bull  (1356)  of  Emperor 
Charles  IV  solidified  its  organization,  three  groups 
appeared — the  ELECTORS,  the  princes,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  imperial  cities  The  Peace  of 
Westphalia  (1648)  raised  the  diet  above  the  emper- 
or and  made  it  more  distinctly  a  federal  body.  It 
thus  became  a  conference  of  ambassadors  rather 
than  a  legislature,  while  the  member  states  (nota- 
bly Prussia  and  Austria)  grew  into  strong  nations 
From  1663  the  diet  met  at  Regensburg  Among 
the  most  important  diets  were  those  of  Wurzburg 
(1180,  see  HENRY  THE  LION);  of  NUREMBERG 
(1467),  of  Worms  and  Cologne  (1495,  1512,  see 
MAXIMILIAN  I,  emperor) ,  and  of  the  REFORMATION 
—Worms  (1521),  Speyer  (1529),  and  Augsburg 
(1530,  1647,  1555)  For  the  federal  diet  (Ger 
Bundetrat)  of  1815-66,  see  GERMAN  CONFEDERA- 
TION. The  parliamentary  bodies  of  Poland,  Hunga- 


ry, Bohemia,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  were 
also  called  diets. 

Dietrich,  Christian  Wilhdm  Bn»t  (krfs'tyan  vtN 
hftlm  ernst'  de'trlkh),  1712-74,  German  painter 
and  engraver  He  imitated  the  Dutch  masters  with- 
some  success  but  had  little  originality.  His  Itiner- 
ant Singers  (National  Gail .  London)  is  character- 
istic. Two  paintings,  Surprised  and  Christ  Healing 
the  Sick,  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

Dietrich  von  Bern:  see  THKODOKIC  THE  GREAT 

Dioulafoy,  Marcel  Augoste  (martel'  ogttst'  dyulft- 
fwa').  1844-1920,  French  highway  engineer  and 
archaeologist.  He  served  in  both  the  Franco- 
Prussian  and  the  First  World  wars  In  1885,  while 
exploring  m  Persia,  he  discovered  at  Susa  the  pal- 
aces of  Darius  and  Artaxerxes,  fragments  and  relics 
from  which  are  in  special  rooms  at  the  Louvre  He 
wrote  L'Art  antique  de  la  Perse  (1884-86),  L' Aero- 
pole  de  Suse  (1890-94),  and  Art  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal (Eng  tr.,  1913)  He  was  ably  assisted  in  his 
archaeological  discoveries  by  his  wife,  Jeanne  (or 
Jane)  Rachel  Magre  Dieulafoy  (zhan'  rashel'  ma' 
gru),  1851-1916,  author  and  explorer  ShowioteLa 
Perse,  la  Chaldee,  et  la  Susiane  (1887)  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 

Diez,  Friednch  Christian  (fiS'drlkh  krfe'tyan  dots), 
1794-1876,  German  philologist  A  professor  at 
Bonn,  he  is  noted  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
science  of  Romanic  philology  His  great  works 
were  a  grammar  of  the  Romanic  languages  (1836, 
later  much  enlarged)  and  a  dictionary  of  the  Ro- 
manic languages  (1853,  also  much  enlarged  in  later 
editions) 

differential,  in  the  automobile  a  set  of  gears  used  on 
the  driving  (usually  rear)  axle  It  serves  to  divide 
the  torque  equally  between  the  two  driving  wheels 
and  at  the  same  time  to  permit  one  wheel  to  revolve 
faster  than  the  other  when  necessary  In  a  horse- 
drawn  carriage  or  cart  or  other  vehicle  that  is 
pulled  or  pushed,  the  wheels  are  not  fixed  to  the 
axle  and  revolve  independently  of  it  and  of  ono 
another  H owever,  in  an  automobile  the  two  wheels 
on  tho  driving  axle  must  be  interconnected  in  ordei 
to  receive  their  energy  from  the  single  souice — the 
driving  shaft — and  at  the  same  time  must  be  free 
to  revolve  at  different  speeds  when  necessary. 
Those  two  requirements  are  met  by  tho  differential 
gearing  Furthermore,  through  it  the  rotating 
motion  of  the  driving  shaft  is  transmitted  to  the 
axle  and  tho  wheels  The  axle  is  in  two  halves,  to 
each  half  is  attached  a  wheel  at  ono  end  and,  at  tho 
inner  end,  a  bevel  gear  (see  GEAHIVQ)  Tho  end  of 
the  driving  shaft  is  also  equipped  with  a  bevel  gear 
By  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  those  and  other 
gears,  together  constituting  the  differential,  a  dif- 
ference m  speed  of  the*  two  wheels  IB  compensated 
for  without  a  loss  of  tractive  forop  Without  this 
device,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  round 
turns  in  an  automobile  without  skidding 

diffraction  Ligjit  is  held  to  travel  m  straight  lines 
through  a  unifoim,  transparent  medium  When, 
however,  its  passage  is  partly  blocked  by  some 
opaque  object  in  its  path,  those  rays  that  just  pass 
the  edges  of  the  opaque  body  are  bent  or  deflected 
slightly  although  to  an  almost  imperceptible  degree 
Such  bending  is  called  diffraction,  and  it  results  in 
the  interference  of  the  light  waves  that  pass  the 
opaque  body,  this  in  turn  explains  the  lighter 
quality  of  the  edges  of  the  shadow  cost  by  tho 
opaque  body  Diffraction  occurs  when  bght  waves 
pass  through  extremely  narrow  slits  or  when  they 
are  reflected  from  a  surface  having  many  finely 
scratched  lines  upon  it  and  results  m  this  case  also 
in  interference  Sound  waves  likewise  undergo  dif- 
fraction with  resulting  interference  A  diffraction 
grating  may  be  either  a  transmission  grating,  con- 
sisting of  a  plate  having  many  small,  parallel, 
evenly  spaced  slits  in  it  through  which  the  light 
passes,  or  it  may  be  a  reflection  grating,  »  plate  of 
metal  or  glass  which  reflects  light  from  the  polished 
strips  between  the  parallel  hues  ruled  on  its  surface 
The  number  of  these  slits  or  linos  is  not  uncom- 
monly 30,000  or  more  to  the  inch  The  ruling  is 
generally  done  with  a  fine  diamond  point  Since 
the  light  diffracted  is  also  dispersed  (see  DISPERSION, 
m  physics),  these  gratings  are  utilized  in  diffraction 
spectroscopes  for  producing  and  analyzing  spectra 
and  for  measuring  directly  the  wave  length  of  lines 
appearing  m  certain  spectra  (see  SPECTRUM).  See 
also  X  RAY 

diffusion,  a  process  in  which  tho  molecules  of  one 
substance  become  uniformly  distributed  among 
those  of  another  substance,  in  seeming  contra- 
diction to  the  laws  of  gravitation  For  example,  a 
gas  heavier  than  air,  when  introduced  into  the 
lower  part  ot  a  vessel  containing  air,  spreads  up- 
ward through  the  air  until  there  is  a  uniform  mix- 
ture of  the  two  gases  The  rate  at  which  such  dif- 
fusion takes  place,  although  constant  for  a  given 
gas  under  given  conditions,  is  not  identical  for  all 
gases.  It  depends  upon  the  density  of  the  gas  dif- 
fusing and  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  the  density  of  that  gas  (Graham's  law). 
The  lighter  a  gas  is,  the  more  rapidly  it  diffuses. 
Hydrogen,  the  Tightest  gas  known,  shows  the  great- 
eat  speed  of  diffusion  of  all  gases,  intermingling 
with  air,  for  example,  four  tunes  more  rapidly  than 
does  oxygen.  Dutu*ionia4een  also  in  liquids:  if  two 
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liquids  are  miaoible,  Although  they  are  placed  in  a 
vessel  in  two  layers  with  the  lighter  one  above, 
nevertheless*  the  lower  and  heavier  liquid  will  grad- 
ually spread  upward  through  the  lew  dense.  The 
some  condition  ia  seen  when  a  layer  of  a  concen- 
trated solution  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  the  sol- 
vent. Some  solids  when  m  contact  with  others 
show  similar  activity.  Gold,  for  example,  diffuses 
into  lead,  which  acts  as  the  dissolving  metal  The 
rate  of  diffusion  increases  with  the  temperature. 
See  also  OBMOBIB. 
Digby,  George:  see  BRISTOL,  GBOROB  DIOBY,  2i> 

EARL  OF. 

Digby,  John:  see  BRISTOL,  JOHN  DIQBT,  In  BARL 
or 

Digby,  Sir  Kenelm,  1603-65,  English  writer  and  man 
of  affairs  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Everard  Digby, 
who  was  hanged  for  hia  participation  in  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  In  1 625  Kenelm  Digby  married  Vone- 
tia  Stanley,  a  childhood  friend  He  turned  pirate 
in  1628  to  conduct  a  raid  against  a  French  and 
Venetian  fleet  at  Alexandretta  During  the  civil 
war  he  was  imprisoned  for  two  years  and  then, 
except  for  two  brief  visits,  spent  the  rest  of  the  war 
abroad  His  most  famous  achievement,  which  over- 
shadows some  of  his  sohder  scientific  work,  was  the 
publicizing  of  the  "powder  of  sympathy,"  which 
was  supposed  to  heal  wounds  without  direct  appli- 
cation The  powder  may  have  been  a  form  of  cop- 
per sulphate  Digby  claimed  to  have  received  the 
secret  of  this  panacea  from  a  Carmelite  friar  in 
1622,  but  the  powder  was  common  knowledge  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII  Digby  also  achieved  some 
notoriety  m  1654  by  attempting  to  convert  Oliver 
Cromwell  to  Roman  Catholicism  Digby's  works 
include  Observations  upon  Religio  Medici  (1643), 
Two  Treaties  (1644),  A  Late  Discourse  touching 
the  Cure  of  Wounds  by  the  Powder  of  Sympathy 
(1658),  and  his  capable  address  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, A  Discourse  concerning  the  Vegetation  of 
Plants  (1661)  His  Private  Memoirs  wan  published 
in  1827  See  biogiaphy  by  J  F  Fulton  (1937) 
Digby,  Kenelm  Henry,  1800-1880,  English  author 
A  student  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  scholastic  theol- 
ogy, he  was  converted  to  Catholicism  after  his  grad- 
uation from  Cambridge  Hi<»  principal  works  are 
The  Broadstone  of  Honour  (1822,  enl  ed  ,  4  vols  , 
1826-27)  and  Mores  Catholm  (1831-40) 
Digby,  town  (pop  1,657),  W  N  8  ,  on  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  directly  opposite  St  John,  N  B  Loyalists 
from  New  England  settled  here  m  1785  The  town 
was  incorporated  m  1800  Fishing  is  the  main 
industry,  and  Digby  is  a  summer  resort. 
Digest  see  CORPUS  JURIS  CIVIUH 
digestion,  process  of  converting  foods  into  a  simple, 
soluble  form  which  can  bo  absorbed  into  the  circu- 
lation and  distributed  to  and  used  by  the  body 
tissues  Chewing  prepares  food  for  the  action  of 
the  enzymes  In  the  mouth,  saliva,  secreted  by 
glands,  contains  an  ENZYMR  which  digests  starch 
In  the  stomach,  proteins  are  acted  upon  bv  pepsin 
and  hydrochloric  acid  and  also  by  rennin,  a  sub- 
stance which  coagulates  milk  In  about  four  hours 
the  stomach  is  empty  In  the  small  intestine, 
digestion  continues  by  means  of  BILK,  pancreatic 
juice  (with  its  enzyme  trypmn  acting  on  proteins 
and  other  enzymes  acting  on  starches,  sugars,  and 
fats),  and  intestinal  juice  secreted  by  the  lining  of 
the  small  intestine,  which  acts  on  proteins  and 
sugars  Unabsorbed  material  M  passed  on  bv  mus- 
cular action  of  the  intestines  to  the  rectum  In  the 
largo  intestine  water  w  absorbed  from  this  un- 
digested material  See  W  B  Cannon,  Digestion 
and  Health  (1936) 

Digger  Indians,  term  indiscriminately  applied  to 
many  tribes  of  the  central  plateau  region  of  the 
American  West,  including  tribes  in  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  central  California 
The  name  is  supposedly  derived  from  the  fact  that 
thev  dug  roots  for  food  It  has  no  ethnological 
significance  and  was  often  a  term  of  opprobrium 
Diggers,  members  of  a  small  English  rehgio-eco- 
nomic  movement  (fl  1649-50),  so  called  because 
they  attempted  to  dig  (i  e  ,  cultivate)  the  waste- 
lands Thev  were  an  offshoot  of  the  more  impor- 
tant group  of  Puritan  extremists  known  aa  the 
LEVELBRB,  who  flourished  at  tho  time  Gerrard 
Wmstanley  (1609 7-1660?)  was  the  leader  of  the 
Diggers  and  exponent  of  their  egalitarian  and 
communistic  philosophy  in  his  New  IMW  of  Right- 
eousness (1649)  The  little  band  planted  the  com- 
mon land  at  St  George's  Hill,  Surrey,  and  at  near- 
by Cobham,  but  their  project  was  met  with  sus- 
picion by  their  neighbors  and  resistance  from  the 
landowners  on  whose  property  they  encroached 
In  the  spring  of  1650  their  community  was  destroy- 
ed by  mob  violence,  and  the  experiment  was  aban- 
doned. Wmstanley' e  Law  of  Freedom  (1651)  ex- 
tended his  thesis  that  En  dish  law  and  institutions 
should  be  modified  immediately  to  bring  equality 
to  all  men.  See  G.  H.  Sabme,  The  Works  of  Gerrard 
Winstanley  (1941). 

Diggei,  Sir  Dudley  (dfgz),  1583-1639,  English  diplo- 
mat and  political  leader.  Because  of  his  interests  in 
the  East  India  Company  and  other  trading  ven- 
tures, he  was  sent  by  the  king  on  missions  (unsuc- 
cessful) to  Russia  (1618)  and  to  Holland  (1620). 
He  aat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  every  Pajrlia- 
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ment  from  1604  to  1620  and  several  times  incurred 
royal  displeasure^  He  apparently  hoped  for  prefer- 
ment from  the  duke  of  Buckingham  which  never 
came,  and  in  1626  he  had  turned  against  Bucking- 
ham Now  opposed  to  the  king,  Digges  was  active 
in  pushing  the  Petition  of  Right  (1628)  and  m  de- 
fending free  speech,  but  failed  to  book  Sir  John 
Eliot's  extreme  position.  In  1630  he  returned  to  the 
royal  party,  held  several  offices,  and  sat  in  the 
court  of  high  commission  (1633) 
Dighton  (dl'tn),  textile  town  (pop  2,983),  8E  Mass., 
on  the  Taunton  river  and  8  of  Taunton,  settled 
1678,  set  off  from  Taunton  1712  The  origin  of 
inscriptions,  probably  Indian,  on  Dighton  Rook  m 
the  river  has  caused  much  speculation, 
digitalis*  see  FOXGLOVE 

Digne  (de'nyu),  ancient  city  (pop  5,804),  capital  of 
Basses-Alpes  dept ,  HE  France,  m  upper  Provence 
It  is  now  a  health  resort,  noted  for  its  mineral 
springs 

Dihang:  see  BRAHMAPUTRA. 

Dijon  (de'zha,  dSzh5'),  city  (pop.  92,686),  capital  of 
COTB  D'OR  dept ,  E  France,  the  old  capital  of 
Burgundy  It  is  the  principal  trade  and  shipping 
center  for  Burgundy  wine  and  one  of  the  richest 
art  cities  in  Europe  Dating  from  Roman  times,  it 
began  to  flourish  when  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  first 
made  it  their  residence  (llth  cent )  Under  PHIMP 
THB  GOOD  it  probably  had  the  most  splendid  court 
in  Europe  except  Constantinople  ana  was  a  great 
manufacturing  and  commercial  center  Even  after 
the  disintegration  of  Burgundy  (1477),  Dijon  con- 
tinued as  a  cultural  center  despite  the  centralizing 
influence  of  Pans  Bosauet,  Rameau,  Charles  de 
Drosses,  and  Rude  were  born  here,  and  it  was  an 
essay  contest  of  the  Academy  of  Dijon  that  made 
J  J  Rousseau  famous  overnight  Dijon  is  heavily 
indebted  to  Flemish  artistn  and  craftsmen  Glaus 
SLUTER  established  his  school  for  sculpture  here 
(late  14th  cent ) ,  his  Well  of  Moses  is  at  the  Char- 
treuse de  Champmol  (1383,  largely  destroyed  in 
1793)  The  funeral  statues  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy by  Sluter  and  his  disciples  are  at  the  splen- 
did museum,  housed  m  the  town  hall,  which  was 
originally  the  ducal  palace  (12th  cent  ,  largely  re- 
built 17th  and  18th  cent )  Other  remarkable 
buildings  include  the  cathedral  (late  13th  cent ), 
the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  (13th  cent ,  m  French 
Gothic  with  a  facade  in  Italian  Romanesque),  8t 
Michael's  Church  (Renaissance),  the  Hotel  Au- 
bnot  (14th  cent  ,  now  containing  a  museum  of 
Burgundian  folklore),  and  the  palace  of  justice 
(16th  cent ,  once  housing  the  powerful  PARLKMENT 
of  Burgundy) 
Dike:  see  HORAE 

Diklah  (df'klu)   (Heb  ,-palm  tree],  descendant  of 
Noah  and  son  of  Joktan    Gen  10  27, 1  Chron  1  21 
Dilean  (dl'leun,  dl'-),  unidentified  town,  SW  Pales- 
tine   Joshua  15  38 

Dilke,  Sir  Charles  Wentworth  (dllk),  1843-1911, 
English  statesman  A  leader  m  the  Liberal  party, 
he  helped  pass  the  parliamentary  REFORM  BILLS  of 
1884-85  and  laws  giving  the  municipal  franchise  to 
women,  legalizing  labor  unions,  and  limiting  work- 
ing hours  Dilke  was  hostile  to  the  c  rown,  calling 
himself  a  republican  See  biography  by  Stephen 
GwynnandG  M  Tuckwell  (1917) 
Dilke,  Emilia  Frances  Strong,  Lady  (dllk),  1840- 
1904,  English  writer  on  ait  She  was  the  Royal 
Academy  art  critic  for  many  years  Her  leading 
works  include  The  Renaissance  of  Art  in  France 
(1879),  Art  in  the  Modern  State  (1884),  French 
Painters  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1889),  French 
Architects  and  S&dptors  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
(1900),  and  French  Engravers  and  Draughtsmen  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  (1902) 

dill,  Old  World  annual  or  biennial  plant  (Anethum 
graveolens),  of  which  the  pungent,  aromatic  leaves 
and  seeds  are  used  for  pickling  and  for  flavoring 
sauces  and  soups  Dill  water  (a  carminative)  and 
oil  of  dill  are  made  from  the  seeds  Dill  was  for- 
merly used  in  charms  against  witchcraft 
Dillord,  James  Hardy,  1856-1940,  American  educa- 
tor, b  Nansemoud  co  ,  Va  ,  grad.  Washington  and 
Lee  Umv  ,  1876  Professor  (1891-1907)  of  Latin 
at  Tulane  Umv  ,  where  he  was  also  dean  (1904-7) 
of  the  academic  colleges,  Dillard  resigned  to  act  as 
president  (1907-31)  of  the  Jeanes  Foundation  for 
Negro  rural  schools  He  was  director  (1910-17) 
and  president  (1917-31)  of  tho  John  F  Slater  Fund 
He  contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  Negro 
education  and  interracial  relations 
DiUord  University,  at  New  Orleans,  Negro,  inter- 
denominational, coeducational,  named  for  James 
H  Dillard,  because  of  his  aid  to  Negro  education 
It  was  chartered  m  1930  and  opened  in  1935,  com- 
bining two  schools  chartered  and  opened  in  1869 
(New  Orleans  Umv  ,  Methodist,  and  Straight  Col- 


lege, Congregationalist) 
Dillemus,   Joninn   Jakol 


.    .    ...   „ ,-ikob    (dlla'nSus),    1687-1747, 

English  botanist,  of  German  birth  He  published 
catalogues  of  the  plants  of  Eltham,  Kent,  and  of 
Giesaen,  Germany,  and  a  work  on  mosses  which 
placed  him  m  the  first  rank  among  botanists  of  his 
day  He  was  the  first  professor  of  botany  at  Ox- 
ford. A  genus  of  tropical  trees,  Dillenia,  was 
named  after  him  by  Linnaeus. 
Dilley,  town  (pop.  1,244),  SW  Texas,  SW  of  Son 
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Antonio,  in  a  livestock  and  winter-garden  area; 
settled  1880,  me  1920. 

Dilhnger,  John  (dl'Hnjur),  1902-34,  American  bank 
robber,  probably  b  Indianapolis  Paroled  after 
serving  a  prison  term  for  attempted  robbery,  Dil- 
hnger  m  1933  terrorized  the  Midwest  with  an  or- 
ganization of  criminals  He  had  been  responsible 
for  16  killings  and  had  looted  some  $300,000  before 
ho  was  shot  (July,  1934)  in  a  Chicago  street  by 
FBI  agents. 

Dilltngham,  William  Paul,  1843-1923,  U  3  Senator 
(190  V23),  b.  Waterbury,  Vt  ,  son  of  Paul  Dillmg- 
ham,  governor  of  Vermont  After  holding  various 
local  and  state  offices,  including  (1888-90)  tho 
governorship  of  Vermont,  he  succeeded  J  S  Morrill 
as  a  Republican  Senator  and  earned  a  name  for 
himself  in  legislation  on  immigration  Ho  espoused 
the  quota  system  for  immigrants  which  was  adopted 
after  his  death 

Dillman,  August  (ou'gd&st  du"man),  1823-94, 
German  Orientalist  He  wrote  a  well-known 
grammar  of  Kthiopic  (1857)  and  compiled  an 
Ethiopic  lexicon  (1865)  A  Protestant  minister,  he 
also  had  a  reputation  for  his  biblical  exegesis 

Dillon,  John  (di'lun),  1861-1927,  Irish  statesman 
He  began  his  long  parliamentary  career  in  1880  and 
was  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Irish  Nationalist 
party,  which  by  its!  obstructionist  tactics  in  the 
1880s  and  1890s  forced  the  British  Parliament  to 
consider  the  Irish  question  He  was  several  times 
arrested  under  the  Coercion  At  ts  and  he  supported 
boycotting,  but  Dillon  alwavs  believed  that  Ire- 
land's freedom  could  be  obtained  by  constitutional 
means  He  supported  the  Irish  Land  League  and 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell  until  tho  divon  e  scandal, 
when  he  gave  his  allegiance  to  John  REDMOND. 
During  the  First  World  War  he  incurred  the  enmity 
of  SINN  FEIN  by  encouraging  military  recruiting  in 
Ireland  although  he  was  opposed  to  conscription 
He  succeeded  Redmond  in  the  leadership  of  the 
Nationalist  party,  but  his  career  came  to  an  end 
when  Sinn  Fein  wiped  out  the  Nationalists  in  the 
1918  election 

Dillon,  John  Forrest,  1831-1914,  American  jurist, 
b.  Montgomery  co  ,  NY,  M  D  State  Umv  of 
Iowa,  1850  He  early  abandoned  medical  practice 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Iowa  bar  in  1852  Dillon 
was  an  Iowa  state  judge  (1858-68)  and  a  U  S  cir- 
cuit judge  (1869-79)  During  his  judicial  career  he 
wrote  Municipal  Corporations  (1872),  one  of  the 
earliest  systematic  studies  on  this  subject,  and 
Removal  of  Cases  from  State  Courts  to  Federal 
Courts  (1876)  He  was  (1879-82)  a  professor  in  the 
Columbia  School  of  Law  He  prac  ticed  in  the  field 
of  railroad  law  in  New  York  city 

Dillon.  1  City  (pop  3,014),  co  seat  of  Beaverheod 
co  ,  8 W  Mont ,  on  the  Beaverhead  (see  JEFFERSON) 
river  and  S  of  Butte,  founded  1880,  me  1885.  It 
ships  much  wool  A  state  normal  school  is  here 
2  Town  (pop  3,867),  co  seat  of  Dillon  co  ,  NE 
S  C  ,  near  the  N  C  line  NE  of  Florence,  m  a  farm 
area  producing  especially  cotton  and  tobacco, 
founded  c 1885 

Dillonvale,  coal-mining  village  (pop  1,652),  E  Ohio, 
near  the  Ohio  SW  of  Steubenville 

Dillsburg,  borough  (pop  1,054),  SE  Pa,  SW  of 
Harrisburg,  laid  out  1800,  mo  1833 

Dilthey,  WUhelm  (vfl'helm  dll'te),  1833-1911,  Ger- 
man philosopher  He  taught  at  Basel,  Kiel,  Bres- 
lau,  and  Berlin  One  of  the  first  to  claim  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  spiritual  sciences  as  distinct  from 
the  natural  sciences,  Dilthey  laid  down  a  founda- 
tion of  descriptive  and  analytic  psychology  on 
which  to  base  a  study  of  philosophy  His  approach 
emphasized  the  histoncal  and  empirical  develop- 
ment of  ideas  and  action  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
metaphysical  His  principal  work  is  Einleitung  in 
die  Geisteswissentchaften  [introduction  to  the  men- 
tal sciences)  (1883)  See  biography  by  H  A 
Hodges  (1944) 

Dilworth,  village  (pop  1,068),  NW  Minn  ,  m  the 
Red  River  valley  E  of  Fargo,  N  Dak.  It  is  a  trade 
center  and  railroad  division  point. 

DiMaggio,  Joseph  Paul  (dlma'j£6),  1914-,  Ameri- 
can baseball  player,  b  Martinez,  Calif  He  began 
(1932)  playing  baseball  as  a  shortstop,  then  was  an 
outfielder  for  the  San  Francisco  Seals  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  League  Recognized  early  for  his  versatdity 
and  hitting  ability,  Joe  DiMaggio  was  purchased 
(1935)  by  the  New  York  Yankees  of  the  American 
League  and  quickly  rose  to  stardom,  batting  347 
during  his  second  season  (1937)  In  1941  the  right- 
handed  center  fielder  established  a  new  record  by 
hitting  safely  in  56  consecutive  games  In  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  he  enlisted  (1943)  m  the  army,  he 
returned  to  the  Yankees  in  1940  See  his  autobiog- 
raphy, Lucky  to  Be  a  Yankee  (1946) 

dime  novels,  swift-moving,  thrilling  novels,  momly 
about  the  American  Revolution,  the  frontier 
period,  or  the  Civil  War  The  books  were  first  sold 
in  1860  for  10  cents  by  the  firm  of  Beadle  and 
Adams  The  earliest  was  Malaeaka.  the  Indian 
Wife  of  the  White  Hunter,  by  Anne  Stephens,  which 
is  said  to  have  sold  300,000  copies  in  the  first  year, 
and  similar  novels  sold  by. the  thousands  through- 
out the  country  and  especially  m  the  Civil  War 
camps.  Such  experienced  men  as  Bruin  Adams, 
Col  Mayne  Reid,  Col.  Prentiss  Ingraham,  W  'F 
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DIMINISHING  RETURNS 

Codv,  and  Nod  BUNTLINE  wrote  of  their  own  ad- 
ventureh  for  Erasmus  BEADLE  and  his  editor, 
Orville  J  Victor  Among  the  moat  famous  series 
wore  those  about  DEADWOOD  DICK,  by  Edward:L. 
Wheeler,  and  those  about  Nick  CARTER,  bv  several 
authors  After  1880,  when  imitators  entered  the 
field  with  stories  which  dealt  in  blood  and  thunder, 
the  quality  of  the  stones  was  lowered  and  the  dime 
novels  acquired  a  bad  name  Actually  they  prob- 
ably emphasized  self-iehante  m  a  wholesome  wav 
Their  populant>  lasted  until  the  1890s,  when  series 
of  stories  such  as  those  about  the  Rover  Boys  and 
Frank  Mernwell  and  pulp  magazines  and  the 
comic  strip  l>egan  to  replace  them  See  Edmund 
Pearson,  Dime  Novels  (1929),  Albert  Johannsen, 
The  House  of  Beadle  and  Adams  (1950) ,  Charles 
Bragm,  Dime  Novels  Bibliography,  1860-1928 
(1938) 

diminishing  returns,  law  of,  in  economics,  the  law 
that  after  a  certain  point  an  mciease  in  the  capital 
and  labor  applied  to  the  exploitation  of  a  piece  of 
land  or  to  the  production  of  a  commodity  under 
given  conditions  yields  relatively  decreasing  re- 
turns This  principle,  first  thought  to  apply  only 
to  agiiculture,  was  later  accepted  as  an  economic 
law  undei  lying  all  productive  enterprise  It  gov- 
erns the  maximum  size  of  any  undertaking  and 
limits  the  maximum  return  under  given  conditions 
The  point  at  which  the  law  begins  to  operate  is 
difficult  to  ascertain,  as  it  varies  constantly  with 
improved  pioductrvo  technique  and  other  factors 
Anticipated  by  Turgot  and  implied  bv  Malthus  m 
his  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population  (1798),  the 
law  first  came  under  examination  during  the  dis- 
cussions in  England  on  free  trade  and  the  coin 
laws  See  W  J  Spillman  and  E  Lang,  The  Law  of 
Diminishing  Returns  (1924) 

Dimitrov,  Georgi  (gror'ge  dlme'trof),  1882-1949, 
Bulgai  lan  Communist  leader  A  revolutionist  from 
boyhood,  he  was  an  obscure  exile  in  Berlin  when, 
in  1933,  he  was  arrested  for  alleged  complicity  in 
setting  the  REICHSTAG  on  fire  Dimitrov 's  cool 
conduct  of  his  defense  and  the  accusations  he  di- 
rected at  his  pioseeutors  won  him  world  lenown 
He  was  acquitted  and  went  to  the  USSR,  which 
immediately  conferied  citizenship  upon  him  und 
raised  him  to  high  office  Dimitrov  was  secret aiy 
general  of  the  Comintern  fiorn  1934  until  its  dis- 
solution (1943)  In  1944  he  returned  to  Bulgana 
to  head  the  Communist  party  there,  and  in  194G 
he  succeeded  Kimon  Georgiev  as  premier  The  ex- 
ecution (1947)  of  the  opposition  loader,  Nikola 
Petkov,  strengthened  Dimitrov's  hold  on  the  coun- 
try Dimitrov  died  m  Moscow,  where  he  was 
undergoing  medical  treatment 

Dimnah  (dhn'nu),  the  same  as  RIMMON  5. 

Dimnet,  Ernest,  AbbS  (frnc'sf  aba'  demnft').  I860-, 
French  writer,  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Cambrai 
His  populant.v  as  a  lecturei  in  England  and  the 
United  States  cieated  great  interest  m  his  wntings 
in  these  count  lies  His  Figures  de  moines  [faces  of 
monks]  was  ci  owned  by  the  tiench  Acadetm  in 
1908  \mong  his  best-known  works  are  Les 
Sa»trs  Bronte  (1910,  Lng  tr  ,  The  Bronte  Sisters, 
1927)  and,  in  English,  Paul  Bourget  (1913)  and 
The  Art  of  Thinking  (1928)  My  Old  World  (1935) 
and  My  Neiv  World  (1937)  are  autobiographical 

Didnon  (dl'~),  the  same  as  DIBON 

Dimonah  (dlmcVnu)  [Heb  ,  =  wasting],  town,  extreme 
S  Palestine  Joshua  15  22  This  is  probably  the 
Dibonof  Neh  1126 

Dinah  (dl'nu)  [Heb  ,=judged],  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Leah  Geti  30  21 ,  34  1-  31 

Dman  (df'na').'town  (pop  11,111),  C6tes-du-Nord 
dept  ,  NW  France,  in  Brittany,  on  a  bluff  above 
the  Ranee  river  The  14th-century  castle  of  the 
dukes  of  Brittany  and  the  medieval  ramparts  still 
stand  In  the  Church  of  Samt-Sauveur  (12th-16th 
cent)  the  heait  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclm  is  kept 
The  town  was  damaged  in  the  Second  World  War 

Dinant  (dcnft'),  town  (pop  6,858),  Namur  prov  , 
S  Belgium,  on  the  Meuse  It  is  a  railroad  junction 
and  market  center  Fortified  Hince  Merovingian 
times,  it  was  noted  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  its 
copper-,  brass-,  and  bronzewaie  It  belonged  to 
the  bishopric  of  Liege  until  the  French  Revolution 
and  was  sacked  by  Charles  the  Bold  in  1466  m  the 
revolt  of  Liege  Dinant  has  a  Gothic  church  (Hth 
cent ),  a  17th-century  town  hall,  and  a  citadel, 
rebuilt  in  the  19th  cent 

Dinard  (denar'),  town  (pop  7,353),  Ille-et-Vilame 
dept ,  NW  France,  in  Brittany,  facing  Samt-Malo 
across  an  inlet  of  the  English  Channel  It  is  a 
fashionable  bathing  resort  Dinard  suffered  great 
damage  in  the  Second  World  War 

Dinaric  Alps  (dlna'rfk),  mountain  range,  occupying 
one  third  of  Yugoslavia  It  prolongs  the  main  chain 
of  the  Alps  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
8ea  from  the  Isonzo  to  the  Dnn  and  includes  the 
KARST  plateau  m  the  north  Its  highest  peak,  the 
Voljnac,  rises  to  c  7,800  ft 

Dindigul  (dln'dfeoT).  town  (pop  56,275),  8  Madras 
state,  India  It  is  a  railroad  junction.  Cigars  are 
the  principal  manufacture,  timber,  tea,  coffee, 
cardamom,  hides,  and  skins  ate  exported 

Dindorf,  WUhelm  (vfl'helm  dm'd6rf),  1802-83,  Ger- 
man classical  scholar  He  edited  many  Greek  texts, 
particularly  those  of  the  poets  He  wrote  a  stand- 
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ard  study  of  Greek  metrics  and  edited  Demos- 
thenes, but  his  most  important  work  was  his  new 
edition  of  the  great  Thesaurus  of  the  second  Henri 
Estienne  In  this  work  Dindorf  was  assisted  by  his 
less  famous  but  very  able  brother,  Ludwig  August 
Dindorf  (lot»d'vlkh  ou'gffSst),  1805-71,  who  was 
otherwise  principally  interested  in  the  Greek  his- 
torians This  new  edition  of  the  Thesaurus  was 
E' annod  and  published  by  the  brothers  Ambroise 
rmm  and  Hvacmthe  Firmin  Didot 

D'Indy,  Vincent,  see  INDY,  VINCENT  D' 

Dinesen,  Isak  (e'sak  dS'nusun),  pseud  of  Karen 
Bhzen  (kn'riin  blek'sun),  1885-,  Danish  author, 
who  usually  writes  m  English  On  her  marriage  m 
1914  to  Baion  Bhxen.  she  went  to  British  East 
Africa  and  lived  on  a  coffee  plantation  until  1931 
Her  Seven  Gothic  Talcs  (1934)  and  Winter's  Tales 
( 1943)  are  in  the  genre  of  the  German  romances  of 
the  18th  cent  The  Angdic  Avengers  (1947),  first 
published  in  German-occupied  Denmark,  was  a 
political  allegoiy  wntton  under  the  pseudonym 
Pieire  Andrezel  See  her  autobiographical  Out  of 
Afnca  (1937) 

Dingley,  Nelson,  1832-99,  U  S  Congressman  (1881- 
99),  b  Durham,  Maine,  grad  Dartmouth,  1855 
Long  the  editor  of  the  Lowiston  (Maine)  Journal, 
he  was  also  a  state  official,  serving  as  governor  of 
Maine  (1874-75)  His  service  m  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  marked  chiefly  bv  his  piepara- 
tion  of  the  highly  protective  tariff  measuie  called 
the  Dmglev  Act,  which  replaced  (1897)  the  Wilson- 
Gorman  Act  and  remained  in  force  until  1909 

dingo  (dlng'go),  wild  dog  of  Australia  It  is  much 
like  the  fox  but  larger  and  stronger,  of  stout  build 
and  with  short  legs,  sandy  brown  in  color  with 
black  markings  on  the  back  It  lesomhlcs  the  pa- 
iiah  dogs  of  Egypt  and  India,  fiom  which  it  may 
be  descended  In  the  wild  state  it  does  not  bark, 
but  learns  to  do  so  in  domestication,  it  has  a  dismal 
howl  Its  chief  prey  is  rabbits  but  it  also  destioys 
sheep  and  poultry  It  hunts  alone,  in  pairs,  and 
sometimes  in  small  packs,  usually  only  at  night 

Ding  wall  (dmg'wj),  burg  (pop  2,553),  county  town 
of  Ross  and  Ci  omai  ty  co  ,  Scotland,  near  the  head 
of  Ciomarty  Firth 

Dinhabah  (dm'ubu),  unidentified  city  of  Edom 
Gen  3632,  1  Chron  143 

Dimz,  Port  Ihnis  (dlnezh'),  1261-1325,  king  of 
Portugal  (1279-1325),  son  and  HUC  <  essor  of  Alfonso 
III  His  grandfather  was  Alfonso  X  of  Castile,  and 
Dmiz  showed  the  same  interest  in  literature  as  that 
Spanish  king  His  reign,  therefore,  ushered  in  the 
finest  period  of  medieval  Portuguese  literature 
He  founded  at  Lisbon  the  university  that  is  now  at 
COIMBKV  He  was  also  interested  in  more  mundane 
matters  and  greatlv  encouraged  agriculture,  he 
gave  special  favors  to  nobles  who  would  take  up 
farming  Dimz  is  therefore  sometimes  called 
o  Labrador  [the  farmer]  He  laid  down  strict  laws 
to  prevent  further  alienation  of  property  to  the 
Church,  persecuted  the  Templans  and  took  their 
lands,  and  generalK  worked  to  increase  the  roval 
holdings  His  wife  was  Isabella,  daughter  of  Peter 
III  of  Castile,  better  known  to  history  as  St  Eli/a- 
beth  of  Portugal  The  reign  was  relatively  peace- 
ful, though  at  its  beginning  the  king's  brother  led 
an  unsuccessful  revolt,  and  there  was  a  desultoiy 
war  with  Castile,  b\  which  Dimz  gained  more  terri- 
tory The  last  \  ears  of  his  reign  were  darkened  bv 
revolts  of  his  son,  the  later  Alfonso  IV  The  great- 
est efforts  of  the  queen  were  needed  to  pat<  h  up  the 
quarrelw  Dimz  is  also  known  in  English  as  Dems 
or  Dion>sius 

Dinkelsbuhl  (dlng'kulsbul*),  city  (pop  6  928),  Mid- 
dle Francoma,  Bavana,  the  oldest  Francoman  city 
It  has  retained  its  medieval  chaiacter  Particu- 
larly noteworthy  are  the  10th-century  city  walls, 
a  13th-century  church,  and  the  Deutsches  Haus, 
with  a  splendid  16th-century  facade 

dinosaur  (dl'nusor)  (Gr  ,=teinble  lizard],  extinct 
land  reptile  of  the  MESOZOIC  ERA  The  dinosaurs 
ranged  m  length  from  2M  ft  to  about  90  ft  Their 
fossil  remains  have  been  found  in  the  rock  of  evei  v 
continent,  and  tho\  differed  wideh  in  structure, 
habitat,  and  diet  They  reproduced  by  eggs  Then 
intelligence,  judged  by  the  size  of  their  btain 
cavities,  was  uniformly  low  Their  extinction  le- 
sulted  piobably  from  a  combination  of  factors, 
among  which  geographic  and  climatic  changes 
were  especially  important  Land  in  the  western 
parts  of  both  North  and  South  America  rose(be- 
gi lining  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous),  and  mountains 
formed ,  the  swamplands  to  the  oast  were  uplifted 
and  drained,  the  temperature  chopped,  and  star- 
vation and  cold  exterminated  many  dinosaurs 
Some  forms  in  North  America  had  been  wiped 
out  by  flooding  m  earlier  Cietaceous  times  De- 
struction of  herbivorous  forms  by  carnivorous 
types  and  the  inability  of  the  laige,  clumsy  dino- 
sauis  to  compete  with  the  small,  fleet  mammals 
which  were  gradually  becoming  more  numerous  at 
the  time  also  contributed  to  the  dinosaurs'  extinc- 
tion Of  the  dinosaurs,  some  were  carnivorous 
bipeds,  such  as  Tyrannosaums,  some,  herbivorous 
quadrupeds,  e  g  ,  BRONTOSAURUB  and  DIPLODOCUS. 
IOUANODON  was  duck-billed,  STEOOSAURUB  was 
armored,  and  TRICERATOPS  was  horned.  See  E  H. 
Colbert,  The  Dinosaur  Book  (1946). 


Dinosaur  National  Monument:  see  NATIONAL  PABK& 

AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

Dinotherium  (dmuther'oum)  [Gr, -terrible  beast]; 
extinct  mammal  related  to  the  elephant,  fossil  re- 
mains of  which  have  been  found  in  Miocene  and 
Pliocene  formations  of  Africa,  Europe,  and  India. 
It  had  a  short  proboscis  and  a  pair  of  tusks  which 
extended  downward,  curving  backward,  from  the 
lower  jaw 

Dinuba  (dhiu'bu),  city  (pop  3,790),  S  central  Calif., 
SE  of  Fresno  in  the  San  Joaqum  Valley,  mo  1906. 
It  packs  raisins  figs,  and  grapes  and  produces  wines 
and  canned  fruit 

Dinwiddie.  Robert,  1693-1770.  colonial  governor  of 
Virginia  (1751 -58),  b  near  Glasgow,  Scotland  Ho 
was  collector  of  customs  (1727-38)  for  Bermuda 
and  surveyor  geneial  (1738-61)  for  the  Bahamas, 
Jamaica,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
the  Carolmas  In  1751  he  was  appointed  lieutenant 
governor  of  Virginia,  but  he  was  really  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  colony,  always  known  as  governor, 
since  the  two  men  who  held  the  titular  offic  e  during 
his  term  never  came  to  Virginia  Dmwiddio  fa- 
vored an  aggiessive  policy  to  forestall  the  French 
in  the  Ohio  valley  and  late  in  1753  sent  George 
Washington  on  a  mission  to  Foit  Le  Bocuf,  c  12 
mi  south  of  the  site  of  Erie,  Pa  ,  to  warn  the 
French  to  withdraw  from  the  temtory  claimed  by 
the  British  The  French  declined  to  heed  his  de- 
mand, and  early  m  1754  Dinwiddie  dispatched  a 
force  of  workmen  to  build  a  fort  at  the  junction  of 
the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny  rivers,  geneiallj 
c  ailed  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  (see  DUQTIESNE,  FOKT) 
Washington,  made  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  c  olo- 
nial  militia,  soon  followed  with  a  detac  hmont  to 
protect  them  The  French  drove  the  workmen 
away  before  Washington  arrived  and  then  defeated 
him'on  July  3,  1754  (see  NECESSITY,  FORT)  Hos- 
tilities in  the  last  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars 
had  l>egun  Dmwiddio  worked  energetic-alh  pre- 
paring for  Gen  Edward  Biaddock's  c  ampaign  and 
the  others  that  followed,  but  failed  to  win  the  full 
cooperation  of  other  colonies  that  he  constantly 
sought  His  exertions  hn.»)l\  ruined  his  health,  and 
he  left  Virginia  in  1758  Ho  is  best  remembered  as 
the  man  who  gave  Washington  his  first  chance  as  a 
soldier  See  D  S  Ireeman,  George  Washington, 
Vols  I  and  II  (1948) 

Dinwiddie  (dln'wTdfi),  village  (pop  c  250),  SE  Va  , 
SW  of  Petersburg  The  courthouse  of  Dmwiddio 
co  is  here  On  April  1,  1865,  at  near-by  FINE 
FORKS,  Sheridan  and  Wairen  defeated  Picket  t 
befoie  the  fall  of  Petersburg 

Dio    see  DION 

Diocletian  (Cams  Aurehus  Valeims  Diocletian  us) 
(dl'ukle'shun),  245  313.  Roman  emperor  (284- 
305),  b  Salona,  Dalmatia  Of  humble  buth,  he  ob- 
tained high  military  command  under  Probus  and 
Aurelmn  and  fought  under  Cams  in  Persia  The 
army  proclaimed  him  emperor  after  the  death  of 
Numenan,  whom  the  prefect  Arrnis  Aper  wa&  sus- 
pected of  murdering  He  slew  Aper  [Latin, -boar] 
to  fulfill  a  prophecy  that  he  would  reign  when  he 
had  killed  a  boar  and  l>ecame  sole  ruler  when 
CARINUS,  joint  emperor  with  Numenan,  was  mur- 
dered b>  his  own  officers  In  order  to  repel  the 
Germans  he  appointed  MAXIMIAN  joint  emperor 
(286)  and  CONSTANTH^  I  and  GYLHIIUS  Caesars 
(292),  the  four  rulers  having  their  respective  c  a p- 
itals  at  Nicomedia,  Milan,  Trier,  and  Sirmiurn  In 
his  reign  Britain  was  restored  to  the  empire  (29<>), 
the  Persians  were  subjugated  (298),  and  the  Mar- 
comanni  were  expelled  from  the  empire  The  latter 
part  of  his  reign  was  memorable  for  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians  (beginning  303),  to  which  course 
he  had  been  instigated  bv  Galenus  He  abchc  ated 
(306),  and  Maximian  resigned  at  the  same  tune 
Diocletian  was  the  first  to  divide  the  empue  for- 
mally and  to  set  up  a  genuine  autcx  rai  v  with  no 
theoretical  checks  The  Edict  of  Diocletian  (301) 
was  an  economic  measure  to  chec  k  spec  ulation  in 
commodity  prices  It  sot  a  maximum  price  for 
provisions  and  maximum  wages  Its  effects  were 
ruinous  to  agriculture  and  to  the  markets  This 
unsuccessful  economic  measure  and  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians  were  the  only  blac  k  marks  against 
Diocletian's  splendid  c  areer,  ended  by  his  respoc  tod 
retirement  in  his  c  astle  at  Salona. 

Diodati,  Giovanni  (jovan'nfi  dyoda'te),  1576-1649, 
Swiss  Calvimst  scholar  and  theologian,  of  a  family 
of  Italian  Protestant  refugees  He  succeeded  Beza 
as  professor  of  theology  at  Geneva  In  1018  one  of 
the  deputies  to  the  Sv  nod  of  Dort,  ho  was  chosen  to 
assist  m  compiling  the  canons  His  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  Italian  is  a  celebrated  achievement, 
and  he  made  a  revision  of  the  French  translation 
prepared  by  the  professors  at  Geneva 

Diodorus  Siculus  (dludA'rus  si'kQlus),  d  after  21 
B  C  ,  Sicilian  historian  He  wrote,  in  Greek,  a 
world  history  in  40  books,  ending  with  Caesar's 
Gallic  Wars  Fully  preserved  are  Books  I-V  and 
XI-XX,  which  cover  Egyptian.  Mesopotannan, 
Indian,  Scythian,  Arabian,  and  North  African  his- 
tory and  parts  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  His 
compilation  IH  uncritical  and  unreliable. 

Diogenes  (dl6j 'tinea),  c. 4 12-323  B  C  ,  Greek  Cynio 
philosopher,  pupil  of  Antisthenes  He  was  born  m 
Sinop  and  lived  in  Athens.  He  taught  that  the 
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virtuous  life  is  the  simple  hfo  and  dramatically 
discarded  tho  conventions,  taking  up  his  abode  in 
a  tub  He  is  said  to  have  thrown  away  his  last 
utensil,  a  cup,  when  he  saw  a  peasant  drink  from 
his  hands  When  Alexandei  asked  what  he  might 
do  for  him,  Diogenes  said,  "Only  step  out  of  my 
sunlight  "  His  daylight  quest  with  a  lantern  "for 
a  man"  was  probably  tho  most  striking  expression 
of  his  contempt  for  his  generation 

Diogenes  LaBrtius  (laur'sheus),  ft  3d  rent ,  Greek 
biographer,  b  Cihcia  Extant  is  a  work  in  10  books 
on  the  lives  and  opinions  of  the  philosophers  from 
Thales  to  Sextus  Empiric  us  The  whole  of  the  10th 
book  JB  on  the  Epicurean  school  His  work  is  an 
invaluable  source 

Diogenes  of  Apolloma  (apulcViif-u),  5th  rent  B  C  , 
Greek  philosopher  Ho  levelled  to  the  tradition 
of  a  century  earlier  and  sought  to  explain  the  con- 
stitution of  all  matter  in  teims  of  a  single  basic 
stuff  He  believed  with  Anaximenos,  upon  whom 
he  drew  heavily,  that  thin  substance  was  air  To 
air,  he  added  certain  of  the  attributes  of  the  "mind" 
of  Anaxagoras,  thus  ascribing  c  onseious  intelligence 
to  the  primal  force  Some  of  Diogenes'  extensive 
work  in  physiology  was  preserved  by  AriHtotle 

Diomed  (dl'omCd),  Diomede  (-med),  or  Diomedes 
(dromP'd^z),  in  Greek  legend  1  One  of  the  EPIU- 
ONI,  son  of  TYDEUS  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
tho  TROJAN  WAR  3  Son  of  \HfcH  who  fed  his  horses 
on  human  flesh  HERCULES  killed  him  and  captured 
the  horses 

Diomede  Islands  (dl'iimed).  group  of  three  islands 
in  BERING  STRAIT  between  Alaska  and  Siberia 
The  international  boundaiv  passes  between  the 
two  larger  islands  Vitus  Bering  discovered  the 
group 

Dion  Cassius  (CusmuH  Dio  Cocceiamiis)  (dl'un  ka'- 
shus),  c  155-235',  Roman  historian  and  adminis- 
trator, b  Niraea  (Bith\ma)  He  was  a  grandson  of 
Dion  Chrv  soBtom  His  rise  in  civil  and  military 
ofli<  e  was  steady  ,  lie  l>ec  unie  senator  (<  180),  aedile, 
quaestor,  and  praetor  (19  i),  consul  (220?),  pro- 
consul m  Africa  (224),  legate  in  Dalmatia  (22o), 
legate  in  Pannoma  (227),  and  consul  again  (229) 
He  was  a  good  <  ornmander,  but  he  remained  in  fa- 
vor more  for  his  literary  works  than  for  his  abilities 
in  office  His  great  work,  partially  extant,  was  a 
history  of  Rome  (written  in  f  treek)  from  the  earli- 
est times  until  Dion  Cassius'  own  period  The  sur- 
\ivmg  portions  are  a  first -class  authority  for  tho 
1st  cent  BC  Dion  Cassius  tried  earnestly  to 
study  all  available  souices  in  the  light  of  a  moder- 
ate skepticism  He  is  also  commonly  called  Dio 
( 'assius 

Dion  Chrysostora  (krl'sustum,  krTso'stum)  [Gr,«- 
goldon-mouthed],  d  aftei  \D  112,  Greek  sophist 
und  rhetorician,  b  Prusa  (modern  Bursa)  Ho 
lived  at  Rome  under  Domitian,  who  sulwoquenth 
banished  him  He  traveled  widely,  finally  return- 
ing to  Rome  in  the  fay  or  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  He 
loaned  toward  Stoicism  With  Plutarch  he  shared 
in  the  revival  of  Greek  literature  in  the  1st  cent 
Lxtant  are  80  interesting  01  at  ions  on  bterarv, 
philosophic  al,  and  political  subjects  They  are 
notable  for  their  earnest  moral  tone  and  their  clear 
pictures  of  everyday  life 

Dione  (dlo'rie),  m  Greek  legend,  Titaness,  daughter 
of  URANUS  and  GAEA  or  of  Oct-ANt.H  and  TKTHYB 
Piobably  originally  an  earth-goddess,  sho  was  the 
cotisoit  of  Zeus  at  his  ancient  temple  of  DODONA 
and,  accoiding  to  some  myths,  the  mother  of 
APHRODITE  by  Zeus 

Dionne,  Narcisse  Eutrope  (n.irscV  utrfip'  civ  on'), 
1848-1917,  trench  Canadian  historian,  b  Quebec 
prov  ,  educated  at  Laval  Urm  He  was  after  1892 
librarian  of  the  Quebec  Legislative  Library  He 
was  a  prolific  writer  and  produced  biographies  in 
trench  of  Champlam,  Cartier,  Pierre  Bedard,  and 
other  figures,  numeious  historical  works,  and  an 
1  neentaire  chronologique  of  books,  pamphlets,  maps, 
and  petiodicals  published  in  or  about  the  province 
of  Quebec  (4  vols  ,  1905-9,  supplementary  volume, 
1912) 

Dionne  quintuplet!  (dcVm'),  five  daughters  born  to 
Oliva  Dionne  and  his  wife  at  Callendcr,  Out ,  on 
May  28,  1934  Since  cases  of  quintuple  birth  are 
von  rare,  their  birth  caused  a  sensation  Their 
welfare  was  considered  a  state  concern,  and  the 
Ontario  legislature  in  1935  made  them  wards  of  the 
province  Their  names  are  Annette,  Emehe, 
Yvonne,  C£eilo,  arid  Mane  The  fact  that  all  five 
survived  c  luldhood  was  c  onsidered  remarkable,  and 
their  physician,  Allan  Roy  Dafoe,  also  gamed  con- 
siderable note 

Dion  of  Syracuse  (dl'un,  st'rukfis.  -kOz),  409?-364? 
B  C  ,  Sicilian  Greek  political  loader,  brother-in- 
law  of  DIONYBIUB  THE  ELDER,  tyrant  of  Syracuse 
Dion  became  interested  m  philosophy  through  his 
acquaintance  with  Plato  and  endeavored  to  per- 
suade Dionysms  and  his  son  that  a  moderate  sys- 
tem of  government  would  be  superior  to  tyranny 
He  thus  became  unwelc  ome  at  court  and  retired  to 
Athens.  Learning,  while  there,  that  Dionvsius  the 
Younger  had  taken  measures  prejudicial  to  his 

rights  and  property,  he  assembled  an  armed  force 
aad  sailed  to  Sicily.  There  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
people  and  was  able  to  defeat  Dionysius  in  battle 

-  (357  B.C.).  A  rival,  Heracleides,  procured  his  tem- 
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porary  exile,  but  Dion  was  recalled  and  he  assumed 
control  He  was  murdered  by  an  Athenian,  a 
former  companion 

Dionysis  (dlunl'sheu) ,  in  Greek  religion,  festivals  to 
honor  the  god  Dionysus  Besides  the  two  periods 
known  properly  as  Dionysia — the  Lesser  or  Rural 
Dionysia  in  late  December  and  the  Greater  or  City 
Dionysia  in  tho  spring — there  were  other  feasts  of 
Dionysus,  notably  the  Anthostena  (anth6st«r'fu)  in 
early  spring  and  the  Lenaea  in  winter  Dionysian 
festivals  all  stressed  fertility  and  the  joys  of  fertility 
as  shown  in  the  vine  and  were  like  the  BACCHANALIA 
and  the  LIBER  ALIA  Phallic  worship  was  prominent 
in  the  rites  that  commemorated  tho  death  and  the 
rebirth  of  the  god  in  the  cycle  of  the  agricultural 
season  Tho  Dionysiar  celebrations — particularly 
the  Greater  Dionysia — were  most  important,  how- 
ever, because  from  them  developed  the  dithyramb, 
the  choral  procession,  and  Greek  drama  (see 
COMEDY  and  TRAGEDY) 

Dionysius,  king  of  Portugal    see  DINI? 

Dionysius  Exiguus  (dTunl'sheus  tfkst'gnus),  d  c  545, 
Roman  monk,  scholar,  and  translator,  a  transmitter 
of  Greek  thought  to  the  Middle  Ages  He  collected 
and  pieseived  vital  documents  of  early  Christian 
times  Dionysius,  in  an  attempt  to  improve  the 
reckoning  of  the  date  of  KAHTER,  was  the  first  (525) 
to  use  our  present  system  of  reckoning  a  date  from 
the  time  of  the  Incarnation 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (ha'llkarna'sus),  fl  1st 
cent  BC,  Greek  rhetorician  and  historian  He 
lived  at  Rome  He  was  one  of  the  most  celebiated 
of  ancient  critics,  acute  and  painstaking  Among 
his  extant  rhetorical  works  are  On  the  Arrangement 
of  Word*,  On  Imitation,  On  the  Early  Orators,  On 
Thucydides,  and  On  the  Eloquence  of  Demosthenes 
The  Art  of  Rhetoric  attributed  to  him  mav  be  of 
later  date  Of  his  most  important  work,  Antiquities 
of  Rome  in  20  books,  we  have  approximately  the 
first  half,  m  which  Roman  history  to  the  5th  cent 
BT  is  covered 

Dionysius  Penegetes  (pc5*roujo'tez)  [Gr  .-the  trav- 
eler), fl  lx?twoen  100  and  400,  Greek  poet  Ho 
wrote  the  poem  foiirney  round  the  Inhabited  Earth, 
wluc  h  was  very  popular  in  antiquity 

Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  Saint  (dlunl'shf  us,  are&p'- 
ujlt),  1st  cent  ,  Athenian  Christian,  oonveited  by 
St  Paul  \cts  17  34  Tradition  has  made  him  a 
inarty  r  and  the  fust  bishop  of  Athens  He  has  been 
confused  with  St  DFNIS  During  tho  Middle  Ages 
he  was  revered  as  the  author  of  certain  philosophi- 
cal writings  enoneously  attributed  to  him  since  the 
Oth  cent  These  are  10  letters  and  four  treatises 
(The  Celestial  Hierarchy,  The  Ecclesiastical  Hvr- 
archu,  Tht  Diune  Names,  Mystical  Theology),  writ- 
ten in  Greek,  possibly  in  Palestine,  in  the  late  5th 
or  early  Oth  cent  It  is  now  customary  to  refer  to 
then  author  as  Pseudo-Dion  y  si  us  Their  obscure 
style  was  no  barrier  to  their  study  and  repeated 
translation  into  Latin,  notably  by  Krigena  and 
Robert  Grosseteste  They  exerted  a  lasting  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  »c  Hot  \MTIC  ISM,  par- 
ticulaih  thiough  St  Thomas  \quina*  The 
treatises  piovided  a  medium  for  transmission  to 
Western  culture  of  the  concepts  of  Neoplatonism 
and  of  the  theology  of  angels  See  F  P  Cassidy, 
Moldera  of  the  Medieval  Mind  (1944) 

Dionysius  the  Elder,  c  430  367  B  C  ,  ty  rant  of  Syra- 
cuse  Of  humble  origin,  he  entered  politics  as  a 
supporter  of  the  poorer  classes  Having  prompted 
a  measure  whu  h  gave  the  governing  power  to  the 
representatives  of  these  classes,  he  managed  to 
have  himself  named  to  the  counc  il  His  next  move 
was  to  arouse  distrust  of  his  c  olleagues,  and  ao  well 
did  he  succ  eed  that  shortly  he  bee  ame  (400  B  C  ) 
ty  rant  Fundamentally  his  reign  was  charac  tenzed 
by  a  consistent  policy  of  maintaining  the  olx?dience 
of  tho  Syracusans  through  fear  of  the  constant 
menace  of  the  Carthaginians,  then  masters  of  a 
largo  part  of  Sic  ih  At  the  same  time  he  kept  ahvo 
tho  enthusiasm  of  hu,  subjects  by  expeditions 
against  the  c  ities  of  the  Italian  mainland  and  by  his 
none  too  successful  efforts  to  repel  the  Cartha- 
ginians He  dreamed  also  of  controlling  Greek  pol- 
itic s  and  to  this  end  he  allied  himself  with  tho 
Lacedaemonians  He  wrote  works  of  disputed 
literary  merit  and  patroimed  literature  and  ai  t 

Dionysius  the  Younger,  fl  368-344  B  C  ,  tyrant  of 
S\  racuse,  son  of  Diom  sins  the  Elder  He  succeed- 
ed his  father  m  368  B  C  and  made  himself  popular, 
at  first,  bv  remitting  taxes  and  freeing  several  thou- 
sand prisoners  But  he  was  neither  gifted  nor 
trained  for  administration  or  warfare,  and  his  ban- 
ishment of  DION  OF  SYRAc"iT8t  destroyed  his  only 
valid  chance  of  maintaining  his  influence  In  357 
B  C  the  Syracusans  welcomed  Dion,  who  came  to 
avenge  his  family  for  the  ill-treatment  they  had 
received,  and  Dionysius  fled  The  murder  of  Dion 
gave  him  the  opportunity  to  reestablish  himself  in 
his  native  city,  whence  he  was  hnallv  expelled  by 
TIMOLI.ON  in  344  B  C  The  remainder  of  his  life 
was  spent  chiefly  m  Corinth,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  been  a  teacher  of  rhetoric 

Dionysius  Thru  [Latin, •the  Thracian],  1st  cent. 


B  C  L  Greek  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  Rhodes, 
.   His  A rt  of  Grammar  touches  only  upon 
the  formal  aspect  of  language.    It  was  much  used 


and  Rome.  His  Art  of  Grammar  touches  only  upon 
the  formal  aspect  of  language.    It  was 
as  a  model  for  subsequent  grammars. 
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Dionysus  (dlunl'sus),  in  Greek  legend,  god  of  fer- 
tility and  wine,  patron  of  choral  song  and  the 
drama,  son  of  Zeus  and  SEMEME  Legends  concern- 
ing him  are  profuse  and  contradictory  He  was 
principally  a  god  of  fertility,  and  his  worship  was 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  Thrace  (see  MH- 
LAMPU8)  One  legend  has  Dionysus  wandering 
across  Greece  and  to  India,  introducing  the  culture 
of  the  vine  He  was  surrounded  by  a  noisy  band  of 
satyrs  and  maenads  (see  BACCHAE),  singing,  danc- 
ing, and  bearing  the  THYRHUS  The  rites  connected 
with  his  worship  were  always  of  an  enthusiastic 
type  and  constituted  a  religion  of  emotionalism 
The  legend  of  PENTHBUH  illustiates  the  frenzy  of 
the  cult  The  worship  in  Attica  was  more  decorous, 
but  in  the  DIONYSIA  tho  emphasis  was  still  on 
joyous  freedom  and  on  fertility,  phallic  elements 
were  important  Pan  and  Silenus  were  his  com- 
panions His  grave  was  supposedly  at  DELPHI, 
which  was  sacred  to  him  in  the  winter,  thus  he 
achieved  a  sort  of  parity  with  Apollo  Dionysus 
was  tho  chief  deity  m  the  ORPHIC  MYSTERIES  and 
figured  in  the  ELEUSINIAN  MYHTBRIKS  As  nature 
god  he  was  confused  with  many  others,  notably  the 
Roman  LIBEH,  as  well  as  with  Bacchus,  more 
properly  the  god  of  wine  One  legend  has  him 
marry  ARIADNE  after  she  WAS  deserted  by  Theseus, 
another  has  him  the  father  of  PRIAPUS  by  Aphrodite. 

Diophantus  (dlufan'tus),  Jd  cent  ,  Greek  algebraist 
Ho  pioneered  in  solving  a  t\  pe  of  indeterminate 
algebraic  equations,  work  in  tins  field  is  known  as 
Diophantmo  analysis  Only  six  of  tho  13  books 
with  which  he  is  c  rechted  are  extant  The  standard 
edition  in  Greek  was  edited  by  Paul  Tannery  (2 
vols  ,  1893-95)  See  study  and  English  translation 
by  T  I,  Heath  (2d  ed  ,  1910) 

Dioscondes,  Pedamus  (plda'nSus  dmskd'rfdez),  1st 
cent  A  D  ,  Greek  physician  of  Anazarbus,  Cilicia 
On  his  travels  while  a  surgeon  in  the  Roman  army 
he  collected  information  on  the  remedies  of  the 
period  and  wrote  in  Greek  a  work  on  inatena 
inedira  which  remained  standard  for  centuries 
See  the  English  translation  The  Greek  Herbal  of 
Lhoscondea  (1934) 

Dioscuri    see  CASTOR  AND  Poi  mx 

Diotrephes  (dTSt'refez)  {Gr  ,- nourished  by  Zeus], 
ambitious  Christian  3  John  9 

dip.  A  method  of  treating  animals  infested  with 
various  skin  parasites  consists  of  dipping  tho  ani- 
mals m  or  forcing  thorn  to  swim  through  a  tank 
containing  a  dip— a  solution  of  coal-tar  antiseptics, 
nicotine  preparations  or  other  effective  substance 
Recently  found  effectne  and  nonirritatmg  as  a 
dipping  material  for  livestock  is  a  mixture  of  derris 
dust  and  sulphur  in  water  Soe  publications  of  tho 
U  S  Dept  of  Agriculture 

Diphilus  (dT'fflus),  fl  c  300  B  C  ,  Greek  poet  of  the 
New  Comedy,  h  Sinope  His  many  dramas  (per- 
haps 100)  were  extensively  copied  by  Plautua  and 
Terence  The  few  fragments  which  remain  of  his 
works  show  that  the  high  esteem  of  antiquity  was 
probably  deseryed 

diphtheria  (dlfthci  'eu),  contagious  disease  caused  by 
a  toxin-producing  bacterium  (Corynebactermm 
dtphtheriae)  It  occurs  in  epidemics,  especially  in 
the  winter,  and  is  most  likely  to  attack  childien 
under  six  years  of  age  The  incubation  period  is 
from  two  to  five  days  The  infection  in  the  nose 
resembles  a  cold,  and  the  throat  shows  a  film  or 
membrane,  often  on  the  tonsils  Any  sore  throat 
accompanied  by  fever  in  a  child  should  be  exam- 
ined early  to  make  certain  that  it  is  not  diphtheria 
The  powerful  TOXIN  of  the  bacteria  is  absorbed  into 
the  blood  and  mav  mjure  the  heart,  nervous  sys- 
tem,  and  other  tissues  There  is  also  the  danger  of 
death  from  asphyxia  if  the  membrane  spreads  to 
the  lary  n\.  causing  membranous  c  ROUP  If  one  is 
exposed  to  the  disease,  a  serum  or  ANTITOXIN 
should  be  injected  The  use  of  antitoxin  is  impor- 
tant m  treating  the  disease,  but  to  bo  most  effective 
it  must  be  given  before  the  toxin  has  reached  tho 
tissues  All  childien  should  be  vaccinated  with 
toxoid  at  six  months  of  age  to  help  eradicate  the 
disease  Older  children  and  adults  may  be  giyen 
the  Sehiek  test  to  determine  immunity,  and  only 
those  who  are  susceptible  need  be  vaccinated 
Healthy  adult  carrieis  often  cause  epidemics  m 
children 

Diplodocus  (dTpl&'dukus)  [Gr, -double  beam  (or 
rafter)],  quadruped  vegetarian  dinosaur  found  in 
the  Jurassic  strata  of  the  United  States  It  had  a 
small  head  and  a  long  tail  and  yvas  probably  am- 
phibious Some  reached  a  length  of  more  than  80 
ft  ,  but  were  more  slender  and  lighter  in  weight 
than  the  related  Brontosaurus 

diplomatic  service,  organized  body  of  agents  main- 
tained by  a  government  to  conduct  its  relations 
with  foreign  countries  Until  the  17th  cent  inter- 
national relations  were  generally  carried  on  by 
moans  of  ambassadors  spec  mllv  appointed  for  cer- 
tain missions  or  by  direct  correspondence  among 
heads  of  states  This  procedure,  however,  proved 
unsatisfac  tory  ,  and  the  need  for  permanent  diplo- 
matic contact  among  friendly  nations  was  felt 
Venic  e  was  the  first  power  to  institute,  hi  the  late 
Middle  Ages,  the  custom  of  maintaining  permanent 
residents  in  foreign  capitals  The  Venetian  ambas- 
sadors were  acute  obser\ers  of  political  and  eco- 
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nomic  conditions  in  the  countries  where  they  re* 
sided  Their  detailed  reports  constitute  a  prime 
source  of  modern  historical  knowledge  To  observe 
and  to  report  on  foreign  political,  economic,  and 
military  trends  remains  one  of  the  prime  functions 
of  diplomats  The  means  of  securing  such  informa- 
tion, however,  have  been  limited  by  international 
usage,  and  a  suspic  ion  of  ESPIONAGE  is  sufficient  for 
a  government  to  demand  the  recall  of  a  foreign 
diplomat  by  his  government  as  persona  non  grata 
Permanent  legations  became  general  by  the  end  of 
the  17th  cent  Confusion  of  titles  and  questions  of 
precedence  among  the  diplomatic  ranks  resulted  in 
the  adoption  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815)  of  a 
classification — later  revised—  which  was  subse- 
quently recognized  by  all  leading  powers  The  four 
grades  of  diplomatic  representatives  are,  in  de- 
scending rank,  ambassador,  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary and  envoy  extraordinary,  minister,  and 
charge  d'affaires  Special  ambassadors,  or  ambas- 
sadors at  large,  accredited  to  no  particular  country, 
may  be  appointed  for  certain  occasions  Diplo- 
matic representatives  are  usually  appointed  by  the 
sovereign  or  chief  executive,  in  the  United  States 
the  appointments  are  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Senate  Large  nations,  or  nations  linked  by  close 
political  or  economic  ties,  usually  aie  represented 
in  each  other's  capitals  ov  ambassadors  Diplo- 
mats are  usually  responsible  to  their  respective  for- 
eign ministers  The  government  to  which  a  diplo- 
mat is  accredited  may  refuse  to  receive  him  or  de- 
mand his  recall,  in  that  event  (rare  among  friendly 
nations),  the  diplomat's  government  must  either 
comply  or  break  off  diplomatic  relations  When 
the  post  of  an  ambassador  or  minister  is  vacant, 
business  is  usually  conduc  ted  by  a  charge  d'affaires 
The  persons  of  diplomats  enjoy  "diplomatic  im- 
munity," i  e  ,  they  are  inviolate  and  are  exempt 
from  search,  arrest,  or  prosecution  bv  the  govern- 
ment to  which  they  are  accredited  Their  mail  and 
baggage  are  exempt  from  censorship  and  customs 
regulations  Their  residence,  an  embassy  or  lega- 
tion, enjoys  the  rights  of  EXTERRITORIALITY  When 
two  states  are  at  war  with  each  other,  their  inter- 
ests are  usually  represented  by  neutral  ambassa- 
dors or  ministers,  if  two  countries  have  no  diplo- 
matic relations,  their  interests  may  be  represented 
by  diplomats  of  other  powers  The  staff  of  a  diplo- 
matic representative  consists  of  secretaries,  atta- 
ches (e  g  ,  military  attaches,  cultural  attaches,  and 
commercial  attaches),  and  sometimes  experts  and 
advisers — all  holding  diplomatic1  rank — and  of  cler- 
ical workers  The  collective  body  of  diplomatic 
agents  in  a  capital  forms  the  diplomatic  corps 
Precedence  among  heads  of  legations  of  equal  rank 
is  established  bv  semoritv ,  i  e  ,  by  the  length  of 
time  an  ambassador  or  minister  has  held  his  post 
in  the  capital  Wherever  a  papal  nuncio  is  perma- 
nently accredited,  he  is  by  general  custom  dean  of 
the  diplomatic  corps,  a  position  entitling  him  to 
speak,  on  certain  occasions,  in  the  name  of  the 
entire  body  Diplomatic  business  is  generally  con- 
ducted (according  to  forms  long  established  by 
custom)  by  memorandums,  informal  oral  or  written 
notes,  or  formal  notes  Normally  the  head  of  lega- 
tion communic  ates  with  the  foreign  minister  of  the 
government  to  which  he  is  accredited  A  note  re- 
questing a  government  to  comply  with  a  definite 
demand  within  a  stated  period,  with  the  alternative 
of  incurring  drastic  action,  usually  war,  is  known 
as  an  ultimatum  However,  the  elaboration  of  cer- 
tain formulas,  meaningless  to  those  untrained  in 
diplomacy,  has  made  it  possible  to  c  ouch  even  the 
sternest  notes  in  words  calculated  not  to  give  of- 
fense Though  much  attacked  in  roc  ent  times,  the 
graduations  and  distinctions  made  m  traditional 
diplomatic  language  have  often  helped  to  smooth 
over  difficult  questions  without  resort  to  force 
Until  very  recently,  French  was  the  language  most 
commonly  used  in  diplomacy,  but  today  there  are 
diplomats  who  speak  neither  French  nor  the  lan- 
guage of  the  nation  to  which  they  are  ac  credited 
The  diplomatic  service  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  CONSULAR  SERVICE,  although  there  has  been  a 
tendency  in  many  countries  to  combine  them 
This  was  done  in  the  United  States  by  the  Rogers 
Act  of  1924,  the  two  branches  now  being  known 
together  as  the  Foreign  Service  The  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946  introduced  the  merit  system  for 
promotions  to  all  but  appointive  positions  and 
placed  the  control  of  the  Foreign  Service  in  the 
hands  of  a  director  general,  assisted  by  a  board 
Bee  David  Hill,  A  History  of  Diplomacy  (3  vols , 
1905-14),  A.  H  Feller  and  M  O  Hudson,  A  Col- 
lection of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Laws  and 
Regulations  of  Various  Countries  (2  vols  .  1933); 
G  H  Stuart,  American  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Practice  (1936),  Harold  Nicolson,  Diplomacy 

J1939);  J.   H    Childs,   American  Foreign  Service 
1948) 
poenus  (dlpe'nus)  and  Scyllis  (sl'lfo),  c  580  B  C  , 
Greek  sculptors,   who  worked  jointly  in  ivory, 
ebony,  and  probably  marble.  They  are  mentioned 
by  Pliny  the  Elder. 

Dipper,  Big  and  Little:  see  URSA  MAJOR. 
Dirac,  Paul  Adrien  Maurice  (dlrak').  1902-,  English 
physicist    For  his  work  in  developing  Heieenberg's 
theory  of  quantum  mechanics  ha  shared  with 
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Erwin'Schrodinger  the  1933  Nobel  Prise  in  Phys- 
ics. Dirac  evolved  (1928)  a  theory  of  the  electron 
and  predicted  (1931)  the  positron.  He  became 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge  Umv  in 
1932  He  wrote  The  Principles  of  Quantum  Me- 
chanics (1930,  2d  ed.,  1935). 

Dirae.  see  ERINYES 

Dirce  (dur'se),  m  Greek  legend,  queen  of  Thebes, 
wife  of  Lycus  AMPHION  and  Zethus  punished  her 
for  her  cruelty  to  their  mother,  ANCTOPB,  by  tying 
her  to  the  horns  of  a  bull  This  scene  is  the  subject 
of  a  famous  Greek  statue,  the  FAKNBSB  BULL 

direct  action,  theory  and  methods  used  by  certain 
labor  groups  to  fight  employers,  capitalism,  and 
the  state  by  direct  economic  action,  without  using 
intermediate  organizations  Political  measures  are 
repudiated,  aa  are  arbitration,  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  trade  agreements  Accoiding  to  the 
theory,  workers,  acting  as  a  class,  must  be  aroused 
to  bung  collective  pressure  on  capitalist  institu- 
tions to  secure  rights  Such  measures  as  the  STRIKE 
and  GENERAL  STRIKE:,  the  BOYCOTT,  and  SABOTAGE 
— frequently  accompanied  by  physical  violence — 
are  used  against  industry,  PROPAGANDA,  agitation, 
and  an ti militarism  are  employed  against  govern- 
ment The  specific  reforms  gamed  are  seen  chiefly 
as  steps  toward  the  ultimate  revolution  and  aboli- 
tion of  capital  The  theory  was  developed  with  the 
nse  of  the  lat>or  movement  in  the  19th  cent  and 
was  formulated  as  a  definite  policy  in  the  early 
20th  cent  by  anti-Marxist  radical  groups,  notably 
proponents  of  SYNDICALISM  The  method  was  used 
in  Fiance  and  spread  to  other  European  countries 
In  America  the  International  Workers  of  the  World 
advocated  it  The  doctrine  was  repudiated  by  the 
Communists  of  the  Third  International,  who  held 
to  the  theory  of  political  action  See  William  Mel- 
lor,  Direct  Action  (1920),  L  L  Lorwm,  Labor  and 
Internationalism  (1929) 

direct  current:  see  ELECTRICITY  and  GENERATOR 

direction  finder,  name  for  various  radio,  radar,  and 
other  electronic  devices  used  in  navigation  for  de- 
termining the  position  of  a  ship,  airplane,  or  other 
craft  One  radio  direction-finding  system  used  on 
ships  and  planes  employs  a  simple  foim  of  radio 
compass  having  a  loop  antenna  by  means  of  which 
radio  waves  are  received  from  two  or  more  stations 
on  shore  in  order  to  determine  the  location  of  the 
stations  m  relation  to  the  ship  The  positions  are 
marked  on  a  map,  and  by  triangulation  the  ship's 
location  is  determined  Another  method  also 
makes  use  of  stations  on  shore,  the  ship's  radio 
operator  contacts  the  shore  stations,  which,  after 
determining  the  ship's  location  in  relation  to  each 
station,  plot  the  position  of  the  ship  and  relay  to 
the  operator  its  latitude  and  longitude  Radar  de- 
vices for  determining  positions  do  not  depend 
upon  shore  stations,  in  general  these  send  out  radio 
waves  from  a  unit  which  both  transmits  and  re- 
ceives, and  the  waves  are  reflected  back  by  a  ship, 
a  plane,  a  mountain,  or  any  other  obstacle  in  the 
path  The  indicator  usually  consists  of  one  or  more 
cathode-ray  tubes,  on  the  face  of  the  tube  (acting 
as  a  sc  reen)  light  appears  in  the  form  of  points  or 
lines  which  form  the  basis  of  the  data  to  be  inter- 
preted In  this  way  is  obtained  not  only  the  ship's 
position  but  also  a  record  of  the  changing  relative 
positions  of  the  objects  in  the  path  of  the  ship  as  it 
proceeds.  Considerable  progress  was  made  during 
the  Second  World  War  in  the  development  of  direc- 
tion finders  A  high-frequency  direction  finder 
detects  radio  signals  c  ommg  from  any  direction 
and  from  long  distances,  by  taking  readings  from 
the  indicator  the  location  of  submarines  can  be 
determined  A  long-range  system  for  determining 
the  location  of  damaged  planes  and  survivors 
adrift  on  the  sea  was  developed  This  system  de- 
pends upon  the  rec  eiving  by  several  shore  utations 
of  sound  waves  produc  ed  by  a  bomb  released  into 
the  water  when  a  plane  is  about  to  crash  or  by  sur- 
vivors after  a  crash  The  bomb  explodes  by  hy- 
drostatic pressure  at  a  depth  of  several  thousand 
feet,  a  level  at  which  the  waves  are  transmitted 
horizontally  for  long  distances  In  order  to  locate 
the  point  of  origin  the  sound  waves  must  be 
received  by  at  least  two  stations,  each  station 
reports  to  a  central  station  immediately  after  re- 
ceiving the  signal,  and  from  the  differences  in  the 
time  of  receipt  at  the  various  stations  the  location 
can  be  calculated 

Directoire  style  (dorektwar'),  in  French  interior 
decoration  and  costume,  the  manner  prevailing 
about  the  time  of  the  Directory  (1795-99),  from 
which  the  name  in  derived  A  style  transitional  be- 
tween Louis  XVI  and  the  Empire,  it  is  character- 
ized by  a  departure  from  the  sumptuousness  of  the 
aristocratic  regime  A  continued  taste  for  classic 
design  emphasized  Pompeian  forms  The  archi- 
tects Percier  and  Fontaine  and  the  artist  J  L. 
David  were  the  chief  personal  influences.  Furni- 
ture was  more  massive,  marquetry  was  replaced 
by  large  surfaces  of  painted  or  waxed  wood,  rich 
fabrics  by  chintzes  and  printed  cottons,  tapestries 
and  wainscoting  by  wallpaper  and  plain,  tinted 
walls  Women's  dress  displayed  the  tight  skirt, 
low  neckline,  and  high  waistline;  the  incroyables, 
dandies  of  the  period,  favored  long,  tight  trousers 

Directory,  group  of  five  men  who  held  the  executive 


power  in  Franca  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  year  in  of  the  FRUNCH  REVOLUTION  (1795). 
They  were  chosen  by  the  Council  of  Elders  (or  An- 
cients) and  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  each  year 
one  director  was  to  be  replaced.  Bankrupt,  corrupt, 
torn  by  internal  struggles,  and  at  odds  with  the 
Councils,  the  Directory  had  a  stormy  history.  The 
coup  d'6tat  of  18  FRUOTIDOB  (Sept  4,  1797),  by 
which  the  radicals  ousted  Laaare  CABNOT  and 
Francois  de  BARTHELBMY  from  the  Directory,  was 
followed  by  other  highhanded  measures  Discontent 
rose  to  a  high  pitch  with  the  military  reverses  of 
1799,  SIBYBS,  who  opposed  the  Directorate,  was 
elected  (May)  a  director,  and  by  the  coup  d'6tat  of 
30  Prainal  (June  18)  obtained  a  predominant  po- 
sition m  that  body  With  BARRAS  he  now  secretly 
began  to  prepare  the  coup  of  18  Brumaire  (Nov  9. 
1799),  which  put  Bonaparte  in  power  and  replaced 
the  Directory  with  the  CONSULATE) 

Diredawa  or  Dire  Dawa  (ds'ruda'wa),  town  (pop. 
25,000),  E  central  Ethiopia  After  1902,  when  it 
became  the  terminus  (now  at  Addis  Ababa)  of  the 
railroad  from  Jibuti,  French  Somaliland,  it  de- 
veloped under  French  direction  into  one  of  the 
most  modern  and  sanitary  towns  of  Ethiopia. 
There  are  important  railroad  shops. 

dirigible  balloon:  see  AIRSHIP 

Dirschau,  Poland  see  TCZEW 

Dis.  see  PLUTO. 

Disarmament  Conference,  1932-37  Efforts  to  limit 
or  reduce  armaments  on  an  international  scale  so 
as  to  lestore  mutual  trust  among  the  nations  and 
to  relieve  the  economic  burden  caused  by  large 
military  establishments  led  to  the  HAGUE  CONFER- 
ENCES of  1899  and  1907  They  failed  to  prevent 
the  armaments  race  that  piocipitatod  the  First 
World  War  After  the  war  the  Allies  (except  the 
United  States)  committed  themselves  to  disarma- 
ment in  Part  V  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  in 
Article  VIII  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Actually,  however,  only  the  defeated 
Central  Powers  were  obliged  to  limit  their  arma- 
ments A  limitation  of  naval  ai  maments  was  agreed 
upon  at  the  Washington  Conference  of  1921-22 
(see  NAVAL  CONFERENCES)  ,  but  it  was  only  in  1926 
that  a  preparatory  commission  for  a  general  dis- 
armament conference  met  under  League  of  Nations 
auspices  at  Geneva  Fundamental  diffeiences  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  French  approach  to  the 
problem  pi  evented  any  concrete  results  in  this  and 
in  subsequent  meetings  of  the  commission  The 
far-going  proposals  made  by  the  Soviet  foreign 
commissar,  Maxim  LITVINOV,  m  1928  were  accept- 
able only  to  Germany  and  Turkey  The  first  gen- 
eral world  disarmament  conference  at  last  met  at 
Geneva  m  Feb  ,  1932,  Under  Aithur  Henderson  of 
Groat  Britain  The  League  members,  the  United 
States,  and  Russia  participated  The  draft  con- 
vention submitted  to  the  delegates  proposed  budg- 
etary restriction  of  armaments,  curtailment  of  peri- 
ods of  military  service,  limitation  of  military,  air, 
and  naval  forces,  acceptance  of  the  system  of  naval 
disarmament  set  forth  in  the  London  Treaty  of 
1930  (see  NAVAL  CONFERENCES)  ,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  permanent  committee  to  advise  the 
League  on  the  execution  of  the  proposed  treaty 
France,  in  the  interest  of  its  security,  opposed  the 
draft  and  proposed  instead  a  plan  involving  an 
international  police  fotce  and  League  control  of 
weapons  of  aggression  Deadlock  ensued  The 
proposals  by  President  Hoover  to  reduce  all  world 
armament  bv  one  third  and  to  outlaw  weapons  of 
aggression  were  acceptable  to  some  powers,  but 
were  rejected  by  France  Germany  now  demanded 
the  right  to  learm  if  wot  Id  disarmament  to  the 
German  level  were  not  accomplished  The  confer- 
ence adjourned  in  March,  1933.  When  it  recon- 
vened in  Get ,  1933,  Germany  withdrew  from  both 
the  conference  and  the  League,  and  the  conference 
quickly  adjourned  It  reconvened  sporadically  un- 
til April,  1937,  when  it  was  indefinitely  postponed 
Meanwhile  Japanese  aggression  in  China,  the  Ital- 
ian attack  on  Ethiopia,  civil  war  in  Spam,  and  Ger- 
man rearmament  had  begun  to  shape  the  events 
that  eventually  led  to  the  Second  World  War 
After  1945  under  strong  pressure  from  all  human- 
itarians the  Commission  for  Conventional  Arma- 
ments and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations  attempted  to  work  out  disarma- 
ment plans,  but  they  had  achieved  no  success 
m  1949 

disciple*  see  APOSTLE 

Disciples  of  Christ,  sometimes  popularly  called 
Campbelhtes,  a  Protestant  religious  body  founded 
early  m  the  19th  cent  m  the  United  States.  Its 
primary  thesis  is  that  the  Bible  alone  should  form 
the  basis  for  faith  and  conduct,  each  individual 
interpreting  the  Bible  for  himself  and  accepting  no 
man-made  creed  Thomas  CAMPBBLL,  preaching 
in  W  Pennsylvania,  was  censured  by  his  piesbytery 
because  of  his  breadth  of  view  in  trying  to  gather 
into  the  church  scattered  groups  of  Christians  He 
made  a  plea  for  unity  among  all  Christians  with  no 
other  platform  than  the  primitive  and  simple  gos- 
pel In  1809  he  formed  the  Christian  'Association  of 
Washington,  Pa  ,  but  neither  ho  nor  his  son  Alex- 
ander CAMPBELL,  who  joined  him  in  the  work,  de- 
sired that  a  new  denomination  should  be  estab- 
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Itahed.  An  Independent  church  was  built  (1811)  at 
Brush  Run,  Pa ,  with  Alexander  as  the  minister. 
The  movement  expanded  rapidly  Another  minis- 
ter. Barton  Warren  Stone,  with  several  associates 
had  also  broken  away  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  formed  a  church  whose  members  were 
known  as  "Christians  "  Similar  separatist  groups, 
led  by  James  O'Kelley,  seceded  from  the  Methodist 
church  in  North  Carolina  and,  under  Abner  Jones 
and  Ellas  Smith,  from  some  of  the  Baptist  churches 
in  New  England  Both  Stone  and  Alexander  Camp- 
bell had  adopted  immersion,  and  this  brought  them 
for  a  time  into  sympathetic  relations  with  the  Bap- 
tists. In  1832  practically  all  of  Stone's  gronp  and 
many  of  the  other  two  branches  united  with  the 
"Disciples"  led  by  Campbell  The  remainder  of 
the  "Christians,"  who  were  subsequently  organized 
as  the  Christian  Church,  finally  merged  (1931) 
with  the  Congregational  Church  The  Disciples  of 
Christ  Church  developed  strongly  and  rapidly  after 
the  Civil  War,  particularly  in  the  central  and  west- 
ern states  Missionary  labors  have  extended  the 
church  throughout  the  world  A  separation  into 
two  churches  has  taken  place  during  the  20th  cent , 
the  progressive  group  being  known  as  the  Dismples 
of  Christ,  and  the  conservatives  as  Churches  of 
Christ  See  W  E  Garrison,  Religion  Follows  the 
Frontier  a  History  of  the  DiscijAes  of  Christ  (1931) 
Discobolus  (dlskft'bulus)  [Gr  ,=discus  thrower],  fa- 
mous statue  by  the  Greek  sculptor  Myron  The 
original  is  known  only  through  several  copies,  the 
best  being  the  Lancelotti  Discobolus,  formerly  in 
Rome  The  athlete  stands  with  arm  drawn  back, 
ready  to  throw  the  discus,  a  pose  with  remarkable 
equilibrium,  suggesting  suspended  action 
discount.  Bank  discount  is  a  fee  for  lending  money, 
which  the  banker  deducts  from  the  loan  when  it  is 
given  Cential  banks,  as  in  the  U  8  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  rediscount  notes  by  taking  them  at 
a  discount  from  other  bankers  When  bills  of 
exchange  are  cashed  in  advance,  a  percentage  is 
discounted  from  the  price  they  would  bring  at 
maturity  When  securities  are  sold  at  less  than  par, 
they  are  said  to  be  sold  at  a  discount  Trade  dis- 
count is  a  deduction  from  the  list  price  Discounts 
from  transportation  rates  are  called  rebates  Cer- 
tain banks  specializing  in  banks'  and  bankers' 
acceptances,  U  8  Treasury  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness, U  S  bonds  which  are  approaching  maturity, 
U  S  Treasury  bills,  and  other  high-quality,  short- 
teim  credit  obligations  call  themselves  discount 
corporations  Such  specialization  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  which  allowed 
American  bankers  to  accept  bills  of  exchange,  and 
can  operate  with  efficiency  only  in  largo  financial 
centers 

discus  throwing,  gymnastic  exercise  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  revived  in  modern  times,  especially  as  part 
of  the  OLYMPIC  GAMES  (in  which  it  is  an  event  of 
the  PENTATHLON  and  of  the  DECATHION)  and  as 
an  event  of  American  track  and  held  meets 
The  disc  us  was  a  circular  plate  of  some  heavy  ma- 
terial, stone  or  metal,  2  or  3  in.  m  thickness  and 
about  12  in  in  diameter  The  thrower  held  the 
discus  in  HIM  right  hand,  the  arm  extended  back- 
ward, and  the  discus  against  his  forearm  The 
DISOOBOI  ti«  shows  the  position  The  modern  discus 
is  of  wood  with  an  iron  rim  and  a  leaden  tenter  and 
weighs  4  Ib  7  oz  To  judge  by  what  evidence 
there  is,  the  modern  method  of  throwing  the  discus 
is  entirely  different  from  the  ancient  The  thrower 
rotates  several  times  in  a  marked-off  circle  before 
releasing  the  discus  Three  throws  are  generally 
permitted,  the  best  one  counting 
disease.  Departure  from  health  may  be  caused  by 
changes  m  structure  (resulting  in  organic  disease) 
or  m  function  of  tissues  Ancient  theories  of  the 
cause  of  disease  included  the  pneumatic  and  the 
humoral.  Rudolf  Virchow's  study  of  cellular  PA- 
THOLOGY m  the  19th  cent  was  an  impoitant  factor 
in  overthrowing  the  humoral  theory  Disease  may 
be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  cause,  con- 
tagiousness, course,  heredity,  epidomicity,  or  rela- 
tion to  occupation  Each  disease  is  considered  as 
to  its  occurrence,  cause  (etiology),  pathology,  pa- 
tient's symptoms,  examiner's  findings  (signs),  DI- 
AGNOSIS, recovery  (prognosis),  treatment  or  ther- 
apy, prevention,  and  control  See  also  COMMUNI- 
CABLE DISEASE 

disease  carrier,  a  person  or  an  animal  capable  of 
harboring  in  the  body  and  of  distributing  to  others 
the  causative  agent  of  a  disease  Some  persons 
who  have  recovered  from  a  disease  or  who  are 
themselves  immune  to  a  disease  may  be  chronic 
carriers  of  that  disease  and  thus  be  the  means  of 
causing  epidemics  Among  the  diseases  spread  by 
human  carriers  are  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  and 
cholera  It  is  believed  that  there  are  probably 
carriers  of  poliomyelitis,  the  menmgococcus  form 
of  meningitis,  scarlet  fever,  and  some  other  diseases 
A  disease  carrier  should  not  be  employed  in  a  food- 
handling  occupation.  The  most  famous  carrier  was 
a  woman  called  Typhoid  Mary  (d.  1938),  who  was 
responsible  for  a  aeries  of  outbreaks  of  typhoid 
fever  in  the  New  York  eity  area,  where  she  was 
employed  as  a  cook.  Some  people  become  earners 
during  convalescence  or  for  a  short  time  after  con- 
valescence from  typhoid  fever  And  diphtheria. 
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Diseases  which  can  be  transmitted  to  man  through 
animal  carriers  include  psittacosis  by  birds;  rabies 
by  dogs  and  some  other  animals,  bovine  tubercu- 
losis, anthrax,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  undulant 
fever,  and  cowpox  by  the  milk  of  cows;  and  malaria 
and  yellow  fever  by  insects 

Dishan  (dl'ehfln),  son  of  Seir  the  Honte  Oen. 
36  21,28,30,  1  Chron  1  38,42 

Dishon  (dl'shon)  1  Son  of  Seir  Gen  36  21,26,30 
a  Descendant  of  Seir  Gen  30  25;  1  Chron  1  41 

disinfectant,  agent  which  destroys  pathogenic  or- 
ganisms and  their  spores  It  differs  from  an  ANTI- 
SEPTIC, which  inhibits  bacteria  so  that  they  do  not 
multiply,  although  they  may  remain  alive  Dis- 
infection is  accomplished  by  burning  excreta  and 
dressings,  by  boiling  utensils,  instruments,  clothes, 
and  bed  coverings,  by  soaking  in  various  strengths 
of  mercuric  chlonde,  carbolic  acid,  lysol,  or  Dakm's 
solution,  by  sterilization  with  steam  under  pres- 
sure, as  in  an  autoclave  for  surgical  dressings, 
bandages,  and  towels  In  any  infectious  disease 
it  is  important  to  take  care  of  excreta,  bed  linen, 
and  all  utensils  to  prevent  spread  of  disease  The 
attendant  should  scrub  the  hands  and  arms  and 
then  soak  them  m  2  percent  lysol  Bed  pans  should 
be  soaked  with  6  percent  carbolic  acid  for  several 
hours  Cleanliness  and  sunlight  are  advisable  at 
all  times  See  also  GERMICIDE. 

Disko  (dl'sk5),  island,  area  c  3,200  sq  mi  ,  off  W 
Greenland,  N  of  Godhavn  Telluric  iron  has  been 
found  and  lignite  is  mined  here 

dislocation,  displacement  of  a  part,  particularly  of 
a  bone  This  condition  may  be  congenital,  e  g , 
dislocation  of  the  hip,  knee,  or  ankle,  simple,  as  in 
the  dislocation  of  the  jaw,  traumatic,  resulting 
from  injuiy  or  violence,  habitual  or  recurrent,  as 
m  the  case  of  a  "slipping  patella",  or  pathologic, 
as  m  tuberculosis  of  the  hip,  or  it  may  follow 
paralysis  When  a  bone  is  dislocated,  ligaments  of 
the  joint  may  be  totn,  causing  severe  pain  Ex- 
amination for  a  possible  fracture  should  bo  made 
The  patient  should  Ixj  treated  for  shock  resulting 
from  the  injury  In  some  conditions,  as  in  con- 
genital dislocation  of  the  hip,  surgery  may  provide 
increased  stability  and  a  useful  amount  of  motion 
Manipulation  and  splints  or  other  appliances  are 
often  employed  in  the  reduction  of  dislocations, 
the  treatment  depending  on  the  condition 

Dismal  Swamp.  SE  Va  and  NE  N  C  The  swamp, 
now  c  20  mi  long,  was  once  much  larger,  heavily 
forested,  and  almost  impenetrable,  into  it  have 
fallen  trees  and  other  plants,  which  have  formed 
a  large  body  of  organic  material  It  was  visited 
m  1728  by  William  Byrd,  George  Washington 
surveyed  it  in  1763  and  was  a  member  of  a  com- 
pany organised  to  dram  it;  the  canal,  completed 
in  1828,  connects  Chesapeake  Bay  with  Albemarlo 
Sound  There  has  been  considerable  subsequent 
drainage,  and  the  swamp  has  been  used  for  lumber- 
ing Lake  Drummond,  in  the  center  of  the  swamp, 
is  c  5  mi  long  The  swamp  is  the  scene  of  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe's  novel  Dred  and  of  a  poem  by 
Thomas  Moore 

Disney,  Walt  (Walter  Ehas  Disney)  (dlz'ne),  1901-, 
producer  of  animated  cartoons,  b  Chicago  He  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm  near  Marcehne,  Mo  After 
high  school,  he  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Chicago  During  the  First  World  War  he  was  a 
Red  Cross  ambulance  driver  in  France  A  commer- 
cial artist  m  Kansas  City  in  1918,  he  was  employed 


by  an   agency  m   making  advertising  slides  for 
vmg-picture  theaters    In  1923  he  began  making 
comic  films  in  Hollywood  and  in  1928  went  to  New 


York  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  raise  capital  for 
more  ambitious  works  Undismayed,  on  his  return 
he  began  his  "Mickey  Mouse"  pictures  The  third 
of  these  to  be  released,  with  sound,  took  the  country 
by  storm,  and  soon  the  series  gained  world-wide 
popularity  There  followed  Silly  Symphonies,  m 
which  color  was  added,  Three  Little  Pigs  (1933), 
Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarf t  (1938),  the  first 
full-length  animated  cartoon,  and  Pinocchw  (1940) 
Fantasia  (1940),  produced  m  collaboration  with 
Leopold  Stokowski,  is  an  attempt  to  interpret  music 
on  the  screen  After  1928  Disney  did  none  of  the 
actual  drawing  of  the  animated  strips  but  employed 
a  large  staff  of  artists  In  the  Second  World  War, 
Disney's  animated  cartoons  were  used  extensively 
as  apropaganda  medium  See  R  D  Fcild,  The  Art 
of  Walt  Ditney  (1942). 

dispensary :  see  CLINIC 

dispersion,  in  chemistry,  the  scattering  or  dispersal 
of  fine  particles  of  one  substance  throughout  an- 
other substance.  A  dispersion  is  classed  as  a  SOLU- 
TION, COLLOID,  SUSPENSION,  or  emulsion  (a  kind  of 
suspension)  depending  upon  the  sice  and  nature 
of  the  particles  of  the  substance  so  scattered.  Fog 
and  mist  are  formed  by  the  dispersion  of  water 
droplets  in  the  air  (see  CLOUD)  SMOKE  is  formed 
when  solid  particles  of  carbon  and  other  products 
of  combustion  are  so  scattered  throughout  the  air 

dispersion,  m  physics,  the  separating  of  a  beam  of 
white  light  by  means  of  a  prism  or  a  DIFFRACTION 
GRATING  into  the  various  colors  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. A  SPECTRUM  is  formed  because  the  different 
colors  undergo  unequal  refraction  (are  bent  m  dif- 
ferent degrees)  in  passing  through  the  prism  New- 
ton demonstrated  the  complexity  of  white  light  in 


DISSOCIATION 

this  way.  A  defect  of  lenses  (chromatic  aberration) 
i«  caused  by  the  dispersion  of  the  light  passing 
through  them 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  1st  earl  of  Beaconsfield  (dlzra'16, 
bS'kunzfSld"),  1804-81,  British  statesman  and 
author.  He  nvitahzed  the  Tory  party,  after  its 
split  by  Robert  PEEL,  with  a  twofold  policy  of 
democracy  and  imperialism  He  was  perhaps  the 
most  enigmatic  of  English  statesmen,  and  his  poli- 
cies and  his  ambition  seem  to  have  stemmed  in 
large  part  from  his  aristocratic  contempt  for  the 
middle  <  lam  and  from  unkind  treatment  occasioned 
bv  his  Jewish  ancestry  He  was  the  son  of  Isaac 
D'Israeli,  the  literary  tntic,  who  turned  Christian 
and  had  Benjamin  baptized  Benjamin's  brilliant 
mind  was  trained  largely  at  home  and  in  foreign 
travel  (1828-31),  and  at  22  he  began  a  literary 
career  Several  political  essays  and  numerous  nov- 
els gave  him  u  reputation  and  a  permanent  place  in 
English  literature,  although  politics  always  im- 
parted to  his  works  an  artificial  character  which 
made  them  rather  vehicles  of  his  opinions  than 
works  of  literary  art  Hia  works  include  Vivian 
(hey  (1826),  Coningtby  (1844),  Sybil  (1845),  and 
Tancred  (1847)  First  as  an  independent,  then  as 
a  liberal  Tory,  he  four  times  stood  unsuccessfully 
for  Parliament,  but  in  1837  he  was  elected  He 
followed  Peel  until  1843  His  ver>  happy  marriage 
(1839)  contributed  moral  strength  to  his  later 
greatness  After  1843  he  became  spokesman  for  the 
Young  England  group  of  Tories,  who  charged  that 
Peel's  favoring  of  free  trade  was  a  betrayal  of  Tory 
ideals  of  society  Though  the  <  orn  laws  fell  in  1846, 
so  did  Peel's  ministry  At  the  death  of  Lord 
George  BKNTINCK  (1848)  Disraeli  became  leader 
of  the  Tory  protectionists  He  now  sought  to  re- 
build the  party  along  lines  already  made  clear  in 
his  novels,  especially  in  Convngsby  and  Sybil 
Taking  a  historical  view  of  the  constitution,  he 
favored  elevation  of  crown,  <  hurch,  and  aristocracy 
(all  represented  by  his  party)  over  the  middle-class 
Wings,  who  exploited  the  laboring  and  agricultural 
classes  This  end  was  to  be  attained  by  political 
partnership  with  the  working  classes  Such  a 
"Tory  democracy"  was  actually  to  result  from  the 
REFORM  BILL  of  1867  Disraeli  was  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  m  the  brief  governments  of  the  earl 
of  DERBY  in  1852  and  1858-59,  and  after  contin- 
ued opposition  during  the  Liberal  governments  of 
Pahnerston  and  Russell,  he  again  came  to  power 
under  Derby  (1866),  whom  he  succeeded  as  prime 
minister  m  1867  With  consummate  political  skill 
Disraeli  "educated  his  party"  to  pass  the  fairly 
radical  parliamentary  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  which 
enfranchised  c  2,000.000  men,  largely  of  the  work- 
ing class,  and  greatly  benefited  his  party  A  puni- 
tive expedition  to  Ethiopia  was  undertaken,  and 
Canada  was  made  a  federated  dominion  Glad- 
stone returned  to  power  in  1868  Disraeli's  second 
ministry  (1874-^80)  saw  many  domestic  reforms  in 
housing,  public  health,  and  factory  legislation,  but 
was  more  notable  for  its  aggressive  foreign  policy 
The  annexation  of  the  Fiji  islands  (1874)  and  of  the 
Transvaal  (1877),  war  against  the  Afghans  (1878- 
79) ,  and  the  Zulu  War  of  1879  proclaimed  England  a 
world  imperial  power  more  clearly  than  before  Dis- 
raeli's purchase  (1875)  of  the  controlling  share  of 
the  Suez  Canal  stock  from  the  bankrupt  khedive  of 
Egypt  strengthened  British  Mediterranean  inter- 
ests, which  were  jealously  guarded  m  the  diplomacy 
during  and  after  the  Russo-Turkish  War  Disraeli 
supported  Turkey  diplomatically  and  by  threat  of 
intervention,  during  the  war,  m  order  to  combat 
Russian  influence  in  the  Straits  region,  and  he 
induced  Turkey  to  cede  Cyprus  to  Great  Britain. 
He  forced  Russia  to  submit  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  to  the  Congress  of  Berlin  (1878),  in  which, 
with  Bismarck's  help,  he  greatly  reduced  Russian 
power  in  the  Balkans.  Disraeli  had  Queen  Vic- 
toria, of  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite,  crowned 
empress  of  India  (1876)  See  biographies  by  W  F 
Monypenny  and  G  E  Buckle  (6  vols  .  1910-20), 
J  A  Froude  (1914),  and  D  L  Murray  (1927); 
R  G  Stapledon.  Disraeli  and  the  New  Age  (1944) 

D'Israeli,  Isaac,  1761-1848,  English  author  of  Jewish 
descent,  father  of  Benjamin  Disraeli  His  best- 
known  workis  Curiosities  of  Literature  (Ser  1,  1791, 
Ser  2,  1823),  a  miscellany  of  literary  and  historical 
anecdotes  and  original  material,  the  1849  edition  of 
this  work  has  a  sketch  of  his  life  by  his  son  Benja- 
min Other  works  include  Calamities  of  Authors 
(1812),  Quarrels  of  Authors  (1814),  and  Amenities  of 
Literature  (1840) 

Disraeli,  village  (pop  1,338),  SE  Que ,  on  Lake 
Aylmer  and  NE  of  Shorbrooke  It  is  an  industrial 
town  and  a  summer  resort 

dissenters:  see  NONCONFORMISTS 

dissociation,  in  chemistry,  the  separation  into  sim- 
pler pai  ts  of  the  molecules  of  substances  It  occurs 
both  at  high  temperatures  (thermal  dissociation) 
and  when  a  substance  goes  into  solution  (electro- 
lytic dissociation).  At  high  temperatures  the  hy- 
drogen molecule,  which  ordinarily  consists  of  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  dissociates  to  form  two  new 
monatomic  molecules  each  made  up  of  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  Upon  going,  into  solution,  the  molecules 
of  certain  substances  (electrolytes)  dissociate  to 
form  ions  (see  ION). 


art  talioat**  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tfa«  key  t*  pronunciation  face*  p«g*  1. 


DISTAFF 

distaff  see  SPINNING 

distemper,  in  art,  painting  medium  m  which  the 
binder  for  the  pigment  is  a  simple  glue  sise  and  the 
diluent  is  water  It  is  widely  used  today  for  paint- 
ing stage  seta 

distemper,  in  veterinary  medicine,  term  denoting 
several  infectious  diseases  of  animals,  especially 
canine  distemper,  a  contagious  catarrhal  disease  of 
young  dogs  The  disease  is  accompanied  by  fever, 
weakness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  and  it  is  sometimes  fatal 
Treatment  includes  the  maintenance  of  an  even 
temperature,  administering  a  broth  and  egg  diet, 
and  the  use  of  stimulants  and  vaccines  Colt  dis- 
temper (strangles)  is  an  infectious  respiratoiy 
disease  of  horses 

distillation,  a  process  used  for  the  purification  of  a 
substance,  for  the  separation  of  substances  from 
one  another,  and  for  the  breaking  down  of  one 
substance  into  fractional  parts  It  involves  a 
change  of  state,  as  of  liquid  to  gas,  and  subsequent 
CONDENSATION  For  distillation  the  alchemists  used 
the  retort  Today  an  apparatus  commonly  em- 


546 

inequality  in  reward  to  those  in  the  same  industrial 
classification  (capitalist,  owner,  manager,  or  laborer) . 
See  E  G  Nourse  and  others,  Distribution  of  In- 
come in  Relation  to  Economic  Progress  (1936). 
District  of  Columbia  (1940  pop  603,091;  1948  esti- 
mated pop  863,000),  tract  of  land  (o  70  sq  mi )  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Potomac  river,  coterminous 
with  the  city  of  WASHINGTON,  capital  of  the  United 
States  The  District,  established  by  congressional 
acts  of  1790  and  1791,  was  selected  by  George 
Washington  Maryland  and  Virginia  granted  land 
on  each  side  of  the  river  including  the  towns  of 
Alexandria  and  Georgetown  At  the  request  of  its 
residents,  Alexandria  was  leturned  to  Virginia  in 
1846  A  territorial  government  for  the  remaining 
area  was  inaugurated  in  1871,  and  the  present 
system  in  1878  The  Dihtnct  IH  governed  by  Con- 
gress through  an  executive  board  of  three  commis- 
sioners (two  residents  and  one  officer  of  the  army 
engineers)  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  The  inhabitants  have  no 
voice  in  their  local  government,  no  representation 
in  Congress,  and  no  vote  for  President 


ployed  in  the  laboratory,  as  in  the  purification  of    Dithmarschen  (dlt'marshun),  region  of  SW  Schlos- 


witer,  consists  essentially  of  two  parts — a  flask 
equipped  with  a  thermometer  and  with  an  outlet 
tube  from  which  the  vupor  is  emitted  and  a 
condenser,  commonly  the  Liebig  condenser,  which 
consists  of  two  glass  tubes  of  different  diameters 
placed  one  within  the  other  and  so  at  ranged  that 
the  smaller  (in  which  the  vapor  is  condensed) 
is  held  in  a  cooling  stream  of  water  running 
through  the  larger  The  impure  water  contain- 
ing dissolved  substances  is  placed  in  the  flask 
and  heated  to  its  boiling  point,  when  it  changes 
to  the  vapor  foim,  steam  The  steam  is  led  into 


ig-Holstem,  N  Germany,  between  the  Elbe  and 
Eider  rivers  Cattle  raising  is  extensive  in  the  west 
The  eastern  portion  is  a  sandy  upland  The  region 
was  known  as  Nordalbmgia  when  it  was  conquered 
by  Charlemagne  and  Christianized  Later  in  the 
Middle  Ages  it  became  an  independent  peasant 
republic  In  1474  Empeior  Frederick  III  incor- 
porated it  with  Holatem  and  invested  Christian  I 
of  Denmark  with  the  fief,  but  the  attempts  of  the 
Danish  kings  to  take  possession  were  repulsed  by 
the  peasants  until  1559  Dithmarschen  is  some- 
times called  Ditmarsh 


the  condenser  where,  upon  being  cooled,  it  reverts  dithyramb  (dl'thlram),  in  ancient  Greece,  hymn  to 
to  the  liquid  (condenses)  and  runs  off  The  prod-  the  god  Dionysus,  choral  ly  ric  with  exc  hanges  be- 
uct  so  obtained  is  known  as  the  distillate  Those  tween  the  leader  and  the  (.horns  It  arose,  prob- 


ablv,  in  the  extemporaneous  songs  of  the  Dionysiac 
festn  als  and  was  developed  (according  to  tradition, 


impurities  having  a  higher  boiling  point  than 
that  of  the  water  are  left  behind  in  the  flask  and 
constitute  the  residue  The  distillate  is  often  again 
distilled  to  increase  its  puntv  (hence  the  expression 
"double  distilled"  or  "triple  distilled")  If  impur- 
ities of  lower  boiling  point  than  that  of  water  are 
present,  they  are  removed  first  by  keeping  the 
temperature  m  the  flask  below  the  temperature 
at  which  the  water  vaporizes  until  they  have  been 
driven  off  Liquids  of  diffoient  boiling  points  can 
be  separated,  as  water  and  alcohol  (boil  pt  -  Comedy  (1927) 
785°C),  by  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  Ditmars,  Raymond  Lee  (dlt'i 


operation,  keeping  it  at  a  temperature  above 
78  6°C  and  below  100°C  The  alcohol  thus  ob- 
tained, however,  is  not  entirely  pure,  being  95  per- 
cent alcohol,  since  all  the  water  cannot  be  sopa- 
jated  A  number  of  liquid  substances  which  are 
essentially  mixtures  of  other  liquids  of  different 
boiling  points  are  treated  to  repeated  distillations 
at  different  temperatures  and  the  parts,  or  frac- 
tions, obtained  from  each  distillation  are  drawn  off 
and  condensed  separately  This  process  is  known 
as  fractional  distillation.  It  m  commonly  used  m 
refining  petroleum,  some  of  the  fractions  thus  ob- 
tained being  gasoline,  benzine,  kerosene,  fuel  oils, 
lubricating  oils,  and  pai  affin  Another  form  of  dis- 
tillation involves  heating  out  of  free  contact  with 
air  such  substances  as  wood,  coal,  and  oil  shale  and 
collecting  separately  the  portions  driven  off,  this  is 
known  as  destructive  distillation.  Wood,  for  exam- 
ple, when  treated  in  this  way  yields  acetic  acid, 
methyl  or  wood  alcohol,  charcoal,  and  a  number  of 
hydrocarbons  Coal  yields  coal  gas,  coal  tar,  am- 
monia, and  coke  Ammonia  is  also  obtained  by  the 


by  ARION)  into  the  hterarv  form  to  l>e  found,  for 
example,  in  the  dithyrambs  of  BMVHYLIDKS  In  its 
later  development  it  became  freer  in  its  meter  and 
more  elaborate  in  its  music  (see  PHILOXENUM  and 
TIMOTHEUH)  The  TRAGEDY  seems  to  have  como 
out  of  the  dithy  ramb,  but  the  dithyramb  was  also 
cultivated  after  tragedy  was  invented  See  A  W 
Pic,  kard-(  Cambridge,  Dithyramb,  Tragedy,  and 


urz).     1876-1942, 


Amenc  an  naturalist  and  author,  b  Newark,  N  J  , 
grad  Barnard  Military  Academy,  1891  JIjs  early 
skill  in  preparing  insect  <  ollec  tiont*  led  to  his  first 
position  in  the  division  of  entomology  at  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History ,  he  remained  at 
the  museum  for  about  five  years  and  became 
assistant  curator  While  serving  (1898-99)  as  a 
reporter  on  the  New  York  Times  he  met  W  T 
Hornaday,  who  asked  him  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Zoological  Park,  Ditmars  soived  as 
curator  of  reptiles  fiorn  1899  and  curator  of  mam- 
mals from  1910  Ho  became  a  world  authority  on 
snakes  and  through  his  research,  collecting  expedi- 
tions, and  writings  contributed  greatly  to  knowl- 
edge of  reptiles  and  other  animals  His  works  in- 
clude The  Reptile  Hook  (1907),  Reptiles  of  the 
World  (1909,  rev  ed  ,  1933),  Snakes  of  the  World 
(1931),  Strange  Animals  I  Have  Known  (1931), 
ThnUs  of  a  Naturalist's  Quest  (1932),  Hook  of  Pre- 
historic Animals  (1935),  The  Making  of  a  Scientist 
(1937),  The  Book  of  Insect  Oddities  (1938),  and 
Field  Book  of  North  American  Snakes  (1939) 


destructive  distillation  of  oil  shale    In  some  cases  Ditmarsh.  see  DITHMARSCHKN 

it  is  necessary  to  introduce  steam — steam  disolla-  Dittersdorf,  Karl  Ditters  von  (dlt'ursfundlt'ursddrf), 

toon — at  high  temperatures,  which  carries  off  the  1739-99,  Austrian  composer  of  many  successful 

volatile  material  with  it    Many  alcoholic  beverages  operas,  symphonies,  string  quartets,  and  piano  uo- 

are  distilled,  e  g  ,  brandy,  gin,  whisky,  and  various  natas,  some  of  them  still  occasionally  heard 

liqueurs     The  apparatus  used,  called  the  still,  is  Ditzen.  Rudolf*  see  FALLAUA,  HANS 

the  same  in  principle  as  that  employed  m  the  Dm  (de'oo),  Portuguese  colony  (20  sq    mi  ,  pop 

laboratory,   but  ia  made  of  metal,  eg,   copper,  c.17,000),  comprising  Dm  island,  just  S  of  Kathia- 

mstead  of  glass  war  peninsula,  NW  India    Dm  town,  its  capital, 

Distinguished  Service  Cross,  Distinguished  Service  established  by  Portugal  in  1535,  has  several  spleti- 

MedaJ,    and    Distinguished    Service    Order:  see  did  Catholic  churches  built  befoie  the  overseas 

DECORA TIONB,  CIVIL.  AND  MILITARY  trade  of  Dm  declined  in  the  late  18th  cent    Fishing 

distribution,  amount  of  goods  and  services  which  and  salt  extraction  are  the  island 'a  chief  occupations, 

each  worker,  employer,  or  economic  group  gets  diver,  name  for  many  diving  birds,  e  g  ,  the  LOON, 

from  the  total  produced    Distribution,  in  this  sense,  the  GHEBK,  and  some  ducks,  auks,  and  penguins 

does  not  refer  to  the  phymcal  MARKETING  or  circu-  Divernon  (dlvur'nuri),  village  (pop    1,033),  cential 

lation  of  goods,  which  is  part  of  the  process  of  ex-  111 ,  S  of  Springfield,  in  a  farm  area,  me   1900 

change,  but  to  the  relative  well-being  and  eco-  Dives  (dl'vez)  [Latin,- rich  J,  the  rich  man  of  the 

nomic  wealth  of  persons  and  groups    DIVISION  OF  parable    Luke  16  19-31 

LABOR,  which  necessitates  exchange,  causes  various  dividend,  that  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  a  corpora- 
problems  of  distribution.  Regions  prosper  un-  tion  which  is  distributed  to  its  stockholders  Divi- 
equally,  one  industry  may  get  more  return  from  dend  disbursements  are  based  upon  a  percentage 
its  labor  on  the  common  product  than  another,  of  the  par  value  of  the  stock  or  are  a  certain  sum 
some  workers  get  more  than  others.  In  territorial  per  share  of  no-par-value  stock  They  become  pay- 
distribution,  inequalities  arise  from  a  region's  over-  able  only  when  approved  by  the  board  of  directors 


production  of  the  commodity  peculiar  to  it,  such 
as  rubber,  which  cuts  the  value  of  that  commodity 
m  exchange  for  others.  Underproduction  has  the 
ieverse  effect,  if  it  is  not  duo  to  crop  failure  or  dis- 
aster. Inequalities  in  distribution  among  industrial 
groups  making  a  common  product  are  explained  by 


and  are  usually  declared  at  regular  intervals  Ob- 
viously, dividends  should  not  be  paid  unless  the 
company  has  accumulated  a  profit  or  surplus  In 
the  United  States,  dividends  may  be  paid  m  prop- 
erty of  various  kinds,  bonds  and  stocks  of  the 
company,  stocks  of  other  companies  first  acquired 
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the  relative  number  employed  in  each  group  when     for  other  purposes,  or  in  scrip,  as  well  as  in  cash. 

to     In  England  they  are  payable  only  in  cash     Divi- 


compared  to  the  value  of  what  they  produce  or 
the  relative  amount  they  get  for  a  definite  amount 
of  work.    Unequal  distribution  arises  also  from 


dends  may  be  paid  in  stock  when  the  accumulated 
profits  of  a  company  are  to  be  retained  by  reinvest- 


ment  in  the  business.  Scrip  dividends  are  paid 
when  the  company  wishes  to  conserve  its  cash 
holdings.  Liquidation  dividends  are  the  return  of 
the  capital  of  a  business  that  is  being  terminated 
Enterprises  with  diminishing  assets,  such  as  mines, 
issue  a  modified  form  of  liquidation  dividend  Pre- 
ferred shares  yield  a  fixed  percentage  that  must  bo 
paid  before  the  remainder  of  the  profit  la  divided 
among  other  shares  If  there  are  not  enough  profits 
to  pay  the  whole  dividend  on  preferred  stock,  f utui  e 
profits  may  be  assigned  to  pay  back  dividends  on 
preferred  stock  before  anything  is  paid  on  common 
stock  Preferred  stock  is  ranked  as  to  the  priority 
of  its  obligations,  as  first  and  second  preferred 
Preferred  dividends  differ  from  interest  on  bonds 
in  that  there  us  no  default  if  they  are  not  paid  The 
term  dividend  is  used  also  of  a  fractional  payment 
of  the  amount  owed  by  a  bankrupt  firm  or  creditor 
Dividing  Range,  Australia  see  GREAT  DIVIDING 
RANGE 

divination  (dMna'shun),  the  searching  out  of  hid- 
den knowledge  of  matters  past,  present  and  future 
by  the  use  of  supernatural  agencies  It  makes  use 
of  various  means,  such  as  OMKNS,  ORACLES,  signs, 
and  portents  and  most  of  the  processes  known  to 
sorcery  and  MAGIC  Divination  may  proceed  by 
summoning  spirits,  or  apparitions,  to  supply 
knowledge  Divination  was  practiced  in  earlv 
stages  of  religious  culture  throughout  the  world 
and  persists  to  the  present  day  in  CRYSTAL  GAZING, 
PALMISTRY  and  FOHTUNKTELLINO,  in  the  use  of  the 
DIVINING  ROD,  and  in  other  forms 
Divine,  Father,  c  1882-,  American  Negro  leader  of 
a  religious  cult,  the  Peace  Mission  movement  Ac- 
cording to  the  beat  available  information,  he  was 
bom  near  Savannah,  Ga  ,  as  George  Baker  After 
preaching  in  the  South,  he  moved  (c  1915)  to  the 
North  and  began  styling  himaelf  Major  M  J 
Divine,  later  Father  Divine  Many  of  his  followers 
are  said  to  believe  him  the  personification  of  God 
The  movement,  with  its  missions  and  it«  "heavens" 
for  regenerate  "angels,"  is  nonsectanan  and  m- 
tenacial,  it  has  spread  beyond  New  York  city, 
where  it  had  its  start  in  Harlem,  to  other  places  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad  See  R  A  Parker, 
The  Incredible  Messiah  the  Deification  of  Father 
Divine  (1937) 

Divine  Comedy,  long  Italian  epic  poem  by  DANTE 
ALIQHIERI,  who  entitled  it  Commedia  because  it 
ended  happily,  the  epithet  Divina  was  added  m  the 
16th  cent  It  is  the  account  of  a  journey  by  the 
poet  through  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Heaven,  and  it 
is  divided  into  three  parts  so  named  Dante  is 
conducted  on  his  journey  through  the  first  two  by 
Vergil  and  through  Heayen  by  Beatuce,  for  whom 
the  poem  was  written  us  a  lasting  memonal  The 
poem  is  an  embodiment  of  medieval  thought  and 
ideas,  stiongly  coloied  by  Dante's  personal  opinion 
It  is  written  in  terza  rirna,  a  difficult  Italian  meter 
The  poem  was  composed  during  Dante's  exile 
(1302-21)  There  are  numerous  English  transla- 
tions, among  them  those  of  C  E  Norton,  Long- 
fellow, H  F  Cary,  J  B  Fletcher,  L  G.  White,  and 
Dorothy  Sayers  (Part  I,  1949) 
divine  right,  the  doctrine  that  sovereigns  derive  their 
right  to  rule  by  their  birth  alone — a  right  based  on 
the  law  of  God  and  of  nature  Their  authouty  is 
transmitted  from  their  ancestors,  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  God  as  rulers,  the  sovereign  was  not 
responsible  to  the  governed  In  England,  HODBKK 
supported  this  doctrine,  LOCK  is  opposed  it  It 
ceased  to  bo  important  in  England  after  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688,  but  on  the  Continent  it  lingered 
until  the  early  20th  cent ,  and  it  still  is  found  in 
Asiatic  count 1 168  The  doctrine  is  epitomized  in 
Louis  XIV  of  France  See  J  N  Figgis,  The  Theory 
of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  (2d  ed  ,  1914) 
diving  The  at  t  of  descending  into  water  and  re- 
maining there  for  an  extended  period  is  performed 
in  fishing  for  sponges,  coral,  and  pearls,  m  carrying 
out  work  on  the  foundations  of  bridges,  docks,  and 
other  structures,  and  in  such  work  in  connection 
with  ships  as  examining  and  repairing  the  under- 
water structure,  recovering  valuables  from  sunken 
ships,  and  raising  the  ships  to  the  surface  Before 
the  introduction  of  modern  apparatus,  diving  was 
done  with  the  aid  of  a  rope  and  a  stone  weight,  the 
diver  being  naked,  using  the  rope  as  a  guide  for 
position,  he  scooped  up,  a»  rapidly  as  possible, 
whatever  commodity  was  being  sought  Some 
means  whereby  a  diver  could  stay  under  water  for 
an  extended  period  early  claimed  the  attention  of 
inventors  Various  types  of  diving  dress  and  water 
armor  were  devised,  fresh  air  being  supplied  by  a 
pipe  leading  to  the  surface,  where  it  was  kept 
above  the  water  by  a  float  The  present  type  of 
diving  dress  was  first  devised  by  Augustus  Siebe 
early  in  the  19th  cent.  His  first  suit  was  of  the 
open  type,  consisting  of  a  helmet  attached  to  a 
jacket  of  waterproof  material.  From  the  helmet  a 
pipe  led  to  the  surface,  through  which  air  was 
pumped.  The  air  pressure  served  to  keep  the 
water  level  below  the  diver's  head,  the  air  finally 
escaping  at  the  bottom  of  the  jacket.  While  this 
type  of  suit  was  put  to  much  practical  use,  the 
diver  had  to  maintain  a  more  or  less  upright  posi- 
tion and  was  in  danger  of  being  drowned  if  he  hap- 
pened to  fall.  This  defect  led  to  Siebe'a  later  inven- 
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tion  of  the  closed-type  diving  suit,  which,  with  im- 
provements, is  the  general  type  used  today  Mod- 
ern diving  suits  usually  consult  of  a  waterproof  one- 
piece  costume  made  of  canvas  and  rubber,  rein- 
forced at  the  elbows  and  knees,  which  entirely  cov- 
ers the  wearer  except  for  hia  head  and  hands  At 
the  wrista  are  heavy  rubber  bands  which  seal  the 
suit  at  these  points  and  leave  the  hands  free  for 
use  On  his  feet  the  diver  wears  leaded  boots,  and 
lead  weights  are  fastened  to  his  chest  to  maintain 
equilibrium  Around  the  waist  is  a  belt  for  carrying 
a  knife,  tools,  and  other  equipment  Over  the  head 
is  worn  a  metal  helmet,  which  is  m  two  parts,  the 
breastplate  and  the  helmet  proper  The  breast- 
plate is  a  metal  frame  fitting  over  the  shoulders  and 
arranged  so  that  it  can  be  secured  and  made  water- 
tight to  the  suit  The  helmet  is  fitted  with  windows 
at  the  sides  and  in  front,  the  front  one  Ixsing  remov- 
able or  hinged  for  opening  Air  (a  mixture  of  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen  or  of  helium  and  oxygen)  is  fur- 
nished through  a  flexible  and  noncollapsible  pipe 
connected  to  the  helmet  and  to  the  source  of  air 
supply,  whu  h  may  be  from  a  hand-operated  pump 
or,  as  in  major  operations,  from  a  steel  air  reservoir 
fitted  with  an  air-control  panel  To  the  diver  is 
attached  a  life  line,  used  for  communication  and 
for  hauling  the  diver  to  the  surface  Communica- 
tion is  made  by  jerking  the  lino,  a  prearranged  code 
being  used  Telephonic  communication  is  now 
used  extensively,  the  necessary  wires  running 
through  the  life  line  When  making  a  descent  the 
diver  is  lowered  in  the  water  by  the  life  line  Too 
rapid  rising  causes  the  diver  to  suffer  from  CAISSON 
DISEASE  l<or  diving  in  shallow  water  (to  depths  of 
about  00  ft  )  a  spec  lal  helmet  with  an  air  hose  and  a 
belt  with  necessary  apparatus  ran  be  used  without 
a  diving  suit,  this  equipment  is  used,  for  example, 
in  pearl  diving  and  m  salvage  operations  and 
underwater  repair  work  Various  metallic  struc- 
tures ha\o  been  used  in  underwater  diving  from 
early  tunes  Some  were  rectangular  and  others  bell 
shaped,  they  were  generally  open  at  the  bottom, 
and  compressed  air  was  pumped  in  to  keep  out  the 
water,  thus  enabling  men  to  work  within  the  device 
A  bathysphere,  a  hollow,  globular,  steel  structure 
built  to  withstand  tremendous  pressure,  was  do- 
signed  by  Otis  Barton  and  used  by  Barton  and 
William  Becbe  in  undersea  exploration  In  1934 
Beebe  descended  to  a  depth  of  3,028  ft  off  the  coast 
of  Bermuda  In  1949  Otis  Barton  descended  m  a 
steel  globe  t  ailed  a  bonthoscope  to  a  depth  of  4,500 
ft  near  Santa  C'ruz,  one  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Islands,  off  California  Both  the  bathysphere  and 
IxMithoscope  \verc  suspended  bv  stool  c  nbles  and 
were  equipped  with  n\\  gen  supply  ,  lights,  c  ameras, 
observation  windows,  and  telephones  Hoc  William 
Boebo.  Half  Milt  Down  (1034),  A  F  Du  Pont, 
Undft  Sea  uith  Helmet  and  Camera  (1940),  I<  E 
Thompson,  Jr  ,  Diving,  Cutting,  and  Welding  in 
Undtrwatti  Callage  Operations  (1944),  (  laienco 
Bcnham,  Duet's  Luck  (1949,  American  title,  Pearl 
Diier's  Luck,  1950) 

divining  rod  Scanning  for  underground  water  or 
mineral  with  the  help  of  the  divining  rod  or  dowsei 
is  an  ancient  form  of  divination  still  in  common  use 
in  rnanj  parts  of  the  world  Though  some  are 
skeptical,  faith  m  tho  divining  rod  is  not  limited  to 
the  ignorant  The  instrument  is  typically  a  forked 
twig  Ptefened  woods  intlo.de  witc  h  hazel  and  the 
wood  of  fruit  trees,  as  the  apple,  willow,  beech,  and 
holly  also  aie  used  Tho  operator  is  c  ailed,  like  the 
instrument,  a  dowser  11  is  competence  is  believed 
to  be  a  gift,  not  an  acquisition  In  each  hand  he 
holds  near  his  body  one  of  the  forks  of  the  twig, 
witli  the  stern  pointing  forward  When  he  walks 
over  a  spot  under  which  water  or  the  desired  min- 
eral maj  be  found,  the  stem  of  the  divining  rod  is 
supposed  to  be  pulled  down  The  water  or  mineral 
may  be  found  at  a  depth  equal  to  half  tho  distance 
across  the  spat  o  where  tho  divining  rod  is  affected 
by  it  A  skeptic  has  observed  that,  as  the  rod  is 
held,  tightening  the  grip  on  the  forks  depresses  tho 
stem 

division,  one  of  the  four  fundamental  operations  of 
ARITHMETIC  The  symbol  for  this  operation  is  •*• 
or  /  The  result  of  dividing  one  numbei  by  anothei 
is  called  the  quotient,  the  number  divided  is  the 
dividend,  the  number  by  which  the  dividend  is 
divided  is  tho  divisoi ;  and  the  number  denoting 
how  many  units  are  left  over  is  tho  remainder 
Division  is  the  inverse  of  MULTIPLICATION,  i  e  ,  it 
is  the  process  of  finding  what  number  the  divisor 
must  bo  multiplied  by  in  order  that  this  product 
added  to  the  remainder  will  give  the  dividend  For 
division  other  than  that  of  simple  whole  numbers, 

BOO    FRACTION,    DECIMAL    SYSTEM,   ALGEBRA       The 

operation  does  not  have  the  properties  of  associa- 
tivity (see  ADDITION)  or  commutivity,  but  it  does 
have  distributivity,  i  e  ,  tho  result  of  dividing  each 
of  two  numbers  by  a  third  and  then  adding  these 
quotients  is  the  same  as  the  result  of  adding  tho 
first  two  numbers  and  dividing  their  sum  by  the 
third 

division  of  labor,  specialisation  of  production  Spe- 
cialization is  closely  tied  with  the  standardisation 
of  production,  the  introduction  and  perfection 
of  machinery,  and  the  development  of  large 
industrial  enterprise.  Among  the  different  cato- 
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gories  of  division  of  labor  are  territorial,  in  which 
certain  regions  specialize  in,  producing  certain 
products,  exchanging  their  surplus  for  those  pro- 
duced elsewhere,  temporal,  in  which  separate  pro- 
cesses are  performed  by  different  industrial  groups 
m  manufacturing  one  product,  a*  the  making  of 
bread  by  farmers,  millers,  and  bakers,  and  occu- 
pational, in  which  goods  produced  in  the  same  in- 
dustrial group  are  worked  upon  by  a  number  of 
persons,  each  applying  one  or  more  processes  and 
skills  Modern  factory  methods  are  based  upon 
the  last  type  Proficiency  at  work  and  the  saving 
of  time  in  passing  from  one  operation  to  another 
are  such  that  total  production  is  many  times  what 
it  would  be  had  each  worker  made  the  complete 
article  Tho  classic  example  is  that  given  by  Adam 
Smith,  advocate  of  free  trade  (of  winch  the  di- 
vision of  labor  is  the  underlying  principle) ,  in  which 
10  men,  each  performing  one  01  more  of  the  18 
operations  necessary  to  make  a  pin,  together  pro- 
duce 48,000  pins  a  day,  whereas  working  separately 
they  could  not  make  200  Separation  of  employ- 
ment, as  between  riveters  and  plasterers  or  sur- 
goons  and  dentists,  also  produces  efficiency  Waste 
of  materials  is  less  and  the  employees'  special 
capacities  may  be  more  fully  used  The  cost  of 
learning  a  trade  »s  reduced  and  the  invention  of  new 
machines  is  facilitated  by  the  small  improvements 
made  by  those  working  at  the  machines  Disad- 
vantages in  division  of  labor  include  the  dulling 
effect  of  extreme  concentration  on  routine  and 
monotonous  tasks,  the  decreasing  need  for  skilled 
labor  and  its  replacement  by  unskilled  labor,  and 
the  inability  of  the  men  to  adapt  themselves  to 
new  employment  if  their  skills  are  not  in  demand 
Occupational  division  of  labor,  as  well  as  territorial, 
takes  place  between  lot  alities  and  countries  Each 
type  has  its  peculiar  problems  of  distribution  See 
Adam  Smith,  The  Wealth  of  Nations  (1776),  Peter 
Kropotkin,  Fields,  Factories,  and  Workshops  (1913) 
divorce,  partial  or  total  dibsolution  of  the  MARRIAGE 
relation  by  judgment  of  a  court  Partial  dissolution 
is  a  divorce  "from  bed  and  board,"  a  decree  of 
judicial  SKPAR  \TION,  leaving  the  parties  married 
Total  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  a  valid  marriage 
is  what  IH  now  usually  meant  by  divorce  It  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  a  decree  of  NULLITY  OF 
MARRIAGE,  which  is  a  judicial  finding  that  there 
never  was  a  valid  marriage  In  England,  divorce 
was  originally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  These  courts  followed  the  CANON 
LAW  rules  They  could  grunt  a  divorce  from  bod 
and  board  and  could  pass  on  the  original  validity  or 
nullity  of  the  marriage,  but  could  not  grant  a  total 
divorce  from  the  marriage  bond  This  power  lay 
only  in  Paihament  In  1857,  by  act  of  Parliament, 
judicial  courts  succeeded  to  the  jurisdiction  over 
nullity  and  partial  dissolution  and  wore  given  the 
added  power  to  grant  total  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage In  the  United  States,  as  ecclesiastical  courts 
woio  never  established,  the  matrimonial  law  of 
England  applied  by  these  courts  was  never  received 
as  pait  of  the  common  law  Consequently,  suits 
for  divorce  can  be  brought  under  authonty  of  stat- 
ute only  Tho  statutes  usually  confer  on  equity 
courts  jurisdiction  over  divorce  The  power  to 
legislate  on  divorce  belongs  to  tho  states  and  not 
to  the  Federal  government  Although  cieated  by 
a  contract  between  husband  and  wife,  maniage  is 
a  legal  relation  of  a  paiticular  nature  with  certain 
mutual  rights  and  obligations,  determined  not  by 
agreements  but  by  the  general  law  In  a  sense,  tho 
state  has  an  interest  in  every  marriage  Tho  parties 
cannot  themselves  terminate  the  relation  by  a  con- 
tract of  separation  The  relation  can  be  dissolved 
only  for  what  the  state  deems  propel  grounds  The 
public  policy  of  tho  seveial  states  toward  divorce 
is  extremely  varied  The  most  common  grounds 
aie  adultery,  DESERTION,  and  cruelty  Habitual 
diunkenness,  incurable  insanity,  conviction  of  a 
crime,  nonsupport,  and  impotence  are  some  of  tho 
less  common  grounds  Corrupt  consent  by  a  party 
to  the  conduct  of  the  other  party  bars  a  divorce, 
as  does  COLLUSION  Forgiv  enoss  of  the  matrimonial 
offense  eithoi  express  or  implied  (as  fiom  cohabita- 
tion) on  condition  that  it  bo  not  lepeated  is  a  bar 
to  a  divorce  for  that  particular  offense  The  fact 
that  the  party  seeking  the  divorce  is  likewise  guilty 
of  the  matrimonial  offense  charged  is  also  a  bar 
A  decree  of  divorce  is  valid  only  if  the  court  render- 
ing tho  decree  had  jurisdiction,  and  jurisdiction  is 
in  the  mam  based  on  the  domicile  of  tho  parties 
Questions  as  to  the  validity  of  a  divorce  obtained 
in  a  foreign  country  or  in  another  of  the  states  of 
the  United  States  are  of  extreme  complexity  An 
absolute  divorce,  as  contrasted  with  a  decree  of 
nullity,  takes  effect  from  tho  date  of  the  decree 
Property  rights  depending  on  the  marriage,  such  as 
DOWKR,  if  the  wife  is  the  guilty  patty  are  cut  off 
By  the  divorce  decree  the  custody  of  tho  children 
is  usually  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  couit  to 
one  of  the  parties,  tho  welfare  of  the  children  being 
the  principal  consideration.  The  wife  retains  the 
husband's  name,  although  m  some  states  she  may 
resume  her  maiden  name  Both  parties  are  usually 
at  liberty  to  remairv,  although  this  rule  is  not 
invariable,  and  a  time  limit  within  which  the  parties 
may  not  remarry  is  sometimes  imposed  The  wife 
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is  entitled  to  ALIMONY  at  tho  disci  etion  of  the  court 

Diz,  Dorothea  Lynde,  1802-87,  American  social  re- 
former, pioneer  m  the  movement  for  specialized 
treatment  of  the  insane,  b  Hampden,  Maine  For 
many  years  she  ran  a  school  m  Boston  In  1841 
she  visited  a  jail  in  East  Cambridge  and  was 
shocked  at  conditions  there,  especially  at  the  indis- 
criminate mixing  of  criminals  and  the  insane  She 
began  inspecting  other  places  in  Massachusetts 
and  m  1842  wrote  a  famous  memorial  to  the  state 
legislature  Her  crusades  resulted  in  the  founding 
of  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  m  many  states,  and 
her  influence  was  felt  in  Canada  and  Europe  She 
also  did  notable  work  in  penology  During  the 
Civil  War  she  was  superintendent  of  women  war 
nurses  See  II  E  Marshall,  Dorothea  Dix  Foi- 
gotten  Samaritan  (19H7) 

Diz,  John  Adams,  1798-1879,  American  statesman 
b  Boscawcn,  N  H  After  serving  in  the  War  of 
1812,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  practiced  law  in 
Cooperstown,  N  Y  ,  held  high  state  offices,  and 
served  (1845-49)  as  IT  S  Senator  In  1848  he  ran 
on  the  Free-Soil  ticket  for  governor  of  New  York 
President  Buchanan  appointed  him  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  1861,  and  m  his  two-month  tenure 
of  office  he  secured  loans  in  the  face  of  secession 
He  was  a  major  general  m  the  Civil  War  and  later 
minister  to  France  (1866-69)  Dix  was  prominent 
in  railroad  building  and  was  made  (1862)  president 
of  Union  Pacific  with  T  C  Durant  as  vice  pres- 
ident He  was  long  president  of  the  Erie  RR  In 
1872  tho  Republican  party  elected  him  governor 
of  New  York  His  memoirs  were  edited  by  his  son, 
Morgan  Dix  (188 J) 

Dix,  Morgan,  1827-1908,  American  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, b  New  York  city,  grad  Columbia,  1848, 
and  General  Theological  Seminary,  1852,  son  of 
John  A  Dix  His  association  with  Trinity  Church 
parish,  New  York,  began  upon  his  becoming  asso- 
ciate minister  in  1855,  for  almost  a  half  century 
he  was  the  rector  Among  his  writings  are  Memoirs 
of  John  Adams  Dix  (2  voln  ,  1883)  and  History  of 
the  Parish  of  Trinity  Church  in  the  City  of  New  York 
(4  vols  ,  1898-1906)  To  tho  History  was  added  in 
1950  a  fifth  part  on  the  rectorship  of  Dr  Dix 

Dir,  Fort,  U  S  army  training  center,  SE  of  Trenton, 
N  .)  As  Camp  Dix,  named  for  John  A  Dix,  it  was 
built  in  the  I'  irst  World  War,  it  was  made  a  perma- 
nent garrison  and  renamed  Fort  Dix  in  1939  Fort 
Dix  m  the  Sec  ond  World  War  was  the  largest  army 
training  center  in  the  country 

Dixfield,  town  (pop  1 ,790) ,  W  Maine,  on  the  Andros- 
coggin  below  llumford,  settled  1787-89,  me  1803 
\\  ooden  products  are  made 

Dixie,  Lady  Florence  Caroline  Douglas,  1857-1905, 
English  explorer  and  writer,  daughter  of  the  7th 
marquess  of  Queensberry  and  wife  of  Sir  Alexandoi 
Dixie  She  visited  Patagonia  (1878-79)  and  wrote 
Across  Patagonia  (1880),  the  first  of  several  vivid 
travel  books  She  was  field  correspondent  (1879) 
of  the  London  Morning  Post  in  the  Zulu  War  and 
was  instrumental  in  the  release  and  return  to 
Africa  of  the  captured  chief  Cetewayo 

Dixie,  song  composed  by  Daniel  Decatur  EMWETT 
in  1859  It  became  the  patriotic  song  of  the  Con- 
federate States  during  the  Civil  War  and  has  re- 
mained popular  since  Dixie  is  now  regarded  a.s 
those  states  which  he  below  the  Mason-Dixon  line, 
but  originally  "Dixie's  Land"  was  the  name  given 
a  farm  on  Manhattan  bv  some  slaves  sent  to 
Charleston  by  Johaan  Dixie,  owner  of  tho  farm 
See  C.  A  Browne,  Our  Vational  Hallads  (1931) 

Dixmoor,  village  (pop  1,022),  NE  III  ,  near  Chicago, 
me  1922 

Dixon,  Roland  Barrage,  1875-1934,  American  an- 
thropologist, b  VV  orcester,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard 
(B  A  ,  1897,  Ph  D  ,  1900)  From  1901  he  taught  an- 
thropology at  Harvard  (as  professor  from  1916) 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  delegation  at  the 
Paris  Peac  o  Conferem  e  and  served  as  president  of 
the  American  Anthropological  Society  and  the 
American  Folk-Lore  Society  His  writings  include 
Oceanic  Mythology  (1910),  The  Racial  tiistoru  of 
Man  (1923).  The  Building  of  Cultures  (1928).  and 
many  monographs  on  the  North  American  Indians 

Dizon,  Thomas,  1864-,  American  novelist  and  cler- 
gyman, b  Shelby,  N  C  ,  M  A  Wake  Forest  College, 
1883,  LL  B  Greensboro  Law  School,  1886  He 
entered  the  Baptist  ministry  in  1886  and  served 
(1889-99)  his  chief  pastorate  in  Now  York  city  A 
militant  Southerner,  ho  is  best  known  for  his  novel 
The  Clansman  (1905).  on  which  the  movie  The 
Ihrth  of  a  Nation  (1915)  was  based 

Dizon.  1  Town  (pop  1.108),  central  Calif  ,  WSW of 
Sacramento,  in  a  farming,  stock-raising,  and  dairy- 
ing region  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  me  1878 
9  City  (pop  10,671),  co  seat  of  Lee  co  ,  N  III ,  on 
the  Rock  River  and  SW  of  Rockford,  in  a  farm 
area,  founded  1830,  me  1857  Its  manufactures 
include  wire  and  dairy  products  On  the  site  of 
Dixon  Blockhouse  is  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  a  youthful  captain  m  the  Black  Hawk  War  A 
state  hospital  is  near  the  city 

Dixnlle  Notch,  scenic  2-mile  pass  in  the  White  Mts  , 
N  N  H  ,  E  of  Colebrook  The  land  was  granted  in 
1805  to  Col  Timothy  Dix 

Dixweli,  John,  d  1689,  English  regicide.  He  was  one 
of  the  judges  who  sentenced  Charles  I  to  death  in 
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1649  He  served  as  a  colonel  in  the  parliamentary 
armv  and  was  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  He  fled  to  America  after  the  Restora- 
tion (1660)  and  lived  undiscovered  at  New  Haven, 
Conn  ,  under  the  name  of  John  Davids 
Diyala  (dS&'lu.  dea'lu),  river,  SW  Asm,  rising  in 
NW  Iran  and  flowing  c  350  mi  to  the  Tigris  below 
Baghdad,  Iraq  The  river  is  a  trade  route  between 
the  two  countries 

Diyarbakir  (deyarbfiker'),  city  (pop  41,087).  E  cen- 
tral Turkey,  a  commercial  center  on  the  Tigris, 
which  becomes  navigable  here  It  occupies  the  site 
of  ancient  AM  IDA  Variant  spellings  are  Diarbekr 
and  Diyarbekir. 

Dizahab  (dlz'u-,  di'su-),  place,  in  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai  near  where  tho  Israelites  halted  Deut  1  1 
Dizful  (dlzfobl')  or  Desful  (des-),  city  (1947  esti- 
mated pop  31,800),  W  Iran,  near  the  site  of  an- 
cient Susa  The  busy  market  town  in  a  tropically 
hot  section  frets  its  name,  which  means  "utadel 
bridge,"  from  a  bridge  erected  here  by  Shapur  II. 
dizziness  see  VERTIGO 
Djaxnbi,  Indonesia  see  JAMBI 
Djenne,  French  Sudan  see  J&NN& 
Djerba,  Tunisia  see  JERBA 
Djibouti,  French  Somahland  see  JIBUTI. 
Djirba,  Tunisia  see  JERBA 
Djokjakarta,  Indonesia  see  JOGJAKARTA. 
Dlugosz,  Jan,  Pol  Dlugosz  (yan'  dwoo'gdsh),  1415- 
80,  Polish  historian  and  churchman,  known  in 
Latin  as  Lou  gin  us  Late  in  his  life  he  was  arch- 
bishop of  Lvov  His  history  of  Poland,  m  Latin, 
is  an  excellent  and  well-documented  work 
Dmitri  (dume'tr?)  or  Demetnus  (dlmg'tr?us),  d 
1591,  tsarevich,  son  of  Ivan  IV  (Ivan  the  Terrible) 
of  Russia  He  was  a  child  when  (1584)  his  brother, 
FEODOR  I,  died  and  Boris  GODUNOV  usurped  the 
throne  Ho  was  murdered,  probably  on  Boris's 
orders  Subsequently  four  pretenders  assumed  his 
name  The  first  (believed  to  have  been  a  monk, 
Gregory  Otrepiev)  appeared  in  Poland  c  1600, 
claiming  that  he  waa  Dmitri  and  had  not  really 
been  put  to  death,  he  enlisted  the  support  of  Lith- 
uanian and  Polish  nobles  and  finally  of  King  Sigis- 
mund  III  of  Poland  He  invaded  Russia  in  1604 
Boris  died  suddenly  in  1606,  and  the  false  Dmitri 
was  crowned  as  tsar  But  his  unconcealed  favor 
toward  Poland  aroused  opposition,  and  his  mar- 
riage (1606)  to  Marina,  a  Polish  noblewoman,  pro- 
voked an  insurrection  m  Moscow,  led  by  Prince 
Vasily  Shuiski,  in  which  Dmitri  lost  his  life  A 
boyar  was  crowned  tsar,  but  in  1607  another  Dmitri 
made  his  appearance  Aided  by  the  Poles  after 
Marina  had  said  that  he  was  indeed  her  husband, 
he  marched  on  Moscow  and  had  success  for  a  time, 
but  in  1610  he  was  killed  No  further  resurrection 
took  place,  but  in  1612  a  man  appeared  who  claimed 
he  was  Dmitri's  son  He  was  put  to  death  by 
strangling  Another,  also  claiming  to  be  Dmitri's 
son,  was  beheaded  m  1613  In  that  year  the  chaotic 
period,  known  as  the  Time  of  Troubles  in  Russian 
history,  came  to  an  end  with  the  coronation  of 
Michael  Romanov,  the  first  of  the  Romanov  line, 

Dmitri  Donskoi  (dume'tre  dunskoi'),  1350-89, 
grand  duke  of  Moscow  (1362-89)  He  successfully 
resisted  Lithuania  and  was  the  first  Russian  prince 
since  the  Mongol  conquest  who  dared  to  wage  open 
war  on  the  TATARS  His  victory  at  KULIKOVO 
(1380)  made  him  a  popular  Russian  hero,  but  its 
effect  was  counteracted  m  1382  by  the  Tatars' 
successful  surprise  attack  on  Moscow 

Dnepr*  see  DNIEPER 

Dneprodzerdzhinsk  (dunv8"prudzfrzhgnsk'),  city 
(1926  pop  34,150,  1939  pop  147,829),  S  central 
Ukraine,  on  the  Dnieper  and  near  Dnepropetrovsk 
It  is  a  major  mdustnal  center  with  iron  and  steel 
mills,  chemical  plants,  and  metal-construction 
shops  Until  c  1935  its  name  was  Kamenskoye 

Dneproges  (duny&prageV)  [Rus  abbreviation, - 
Dnieper  hydroelectric  station),  suburb  of  Zapo- 
roshe,  Ukraine,  on  the  Dnieper  It  is  the  site  of 
the  largest  dam  and  power  station  m  Europe  The 
dam  (built  1927-32)  was  originally  called  Dnepro- 
stroi  H  L  Cooper  was  the  chief  among  the  Amer- 
ican consultant  engineers  More  than  \^  mi  long 
and  200  ft  high,  the  dam  raised  the  level  of  the 
Dnieper  123  ft.  and  covered  rapids  which  till  then 
had  impeded  navigation  With  a  capacity  of  more 
than  500,000  kw  per  hour,  the  hydroelectric  station 
supplies  power  for  the  industrial  centers  of  Dnepro- 
petrovsk and  Krivoi  Rog.  The  dam  and  plant  were 
destroyed  (Aug  ,  1941)  by  the  Russians  before  their 
retreat  from  the  Germans;  they  were  partially  re- 
paired by  tho  Germans,  only  to  be  destroyed  by 
them  before  their  retreat  m  Oct.,  1943.  By  1947  the 
dam  waa  rebuilt  and  the  first  turbine  put  into 
operation 

Dnepropetrovsk  (dunyfi'prilpStrdfsk'),  city  (pop 
600,662),  capital  of  Dnepropetrovsk  oblast,  central 
Ukraine,  on  the  bend  of  the  Dnieper  It  is  a  major 
industrial  center  (metallurgy,  automobiles,  ma- 
chinery, chemicals,  clothing,  flour)  and  a  hub  of 
rail  and  water  transportation  Here  are  several 
technical  schools  and  a  school  of  medicine  Founded 
(1787)  by  Catherine  II,  it  was  named  Ekatennoslav 
(also  spelled  Yekatermoalav)  for  her;  the  name  was 
changed  in  1926.  Industrial  growth  began  late  in 
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the  19th  cent,  with  exploitation  of  the  adjoining 
Donets  Basin  and  the  Nikopol  manganese  and 
Knvoi  Rog  iron  mines;  it  greatly  increased  after 
the  completion  (1932)  of  the  Dneproges  dam  and 
power  station  In  the  Second  World  War,  Dnepro- 
petrovsk was  occupied  by  the  Germans  from  Aug , 
1941,  to  Oct ,  1943,  and  suffered  m  the  fighting 
which  raged  m  the  area 
Dneprostroi*  see  DNEPROOES 
Dnieper  (n?'pur),  Rus  Dnepr  (dunyC'pur),  river, 
1420  mi  long,  USSR,  one  of  the  longest  m  Europe. 
It  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  Borysthenes  (bftrls'- 
tlmuez)  It  rises  m  the  Valdai  Hills,  W  of  Moscow, 
and  flows  generally  S  past  Smolensk,  Mogilev,  Kiev, 
Cherkassy,  Kremenchug,  Dnepropetrovsk,  Zapo- 
rozhe  (site  of  the  DNEPROQES  dam),  Nikopol,  and 
Kherson  into  the  Black  Sea,  thus  traversing  Belo- 
russia  and  the  Ukraine  Between  Kremenchug  and 
Nikopol  it  describes  a  vast  bend  to  the  east  Since 
the  construction  (1932)  of  the  Dneproges  dam  the 
Dnieper  is  navigable  for  virtually  its  entire  course 
Its  tnbutanes  include  the  Berezina,  the  Pripet, 
and  the  Ingulots  from  the  right  and  the  Desna,  the 
Orel,  and  the  Samara  from  the  left  Its  right  bank 
is  generally  low  Its  left  bank  is  high,  except  in  its 
middle  course  through  the  Dnieper  lowland  The 
Dnieper  is  linked  by  canals  with  the  Western  Bug, 
the  Niemen,  and  the  Western  Dvma 

Dniester  (nfi'stur),  Rus  Dneatr  (duny?'stur),  river, 
850  mi  long,  rising  in  the  Carpathians  in  SW 
European  USSR  It  flows  generally  southeast, 
forming  the  approximate  border  between  the 
Ukraine  and  the  Moldavian  SSR,  past  Galich, 
Khotin,  Mogilev-Podolski,  Bender,  and  Tiraspol, 
and  empties  through  an  estuary  into  the  Black  Sea 
SW  of  Odessa  Among  its  tributaries  is  the  Seret 
Navigable  below  Mogilev-Podolski,  it  is  used  for 
shipping  lumber  and  gram  It  formed  the  Ruma- 
nian-USSR border  from  1918  to  1940,  when  Russia 
recovered  Bessarabia  Its  Rumanian  name  is 
Nistru 

do,  in  music,  first  of  the  solnuzation  syllables  see 
GUIDO  n'ARE?zo  and  MUSICAL  NOT\TION 

Doab  (do'ab),  term  applied  in  India  to  a  tract  of 
land  between  two  rivers  The  Doab,  unqualified 
by  the  names  of  any  rivers,  designates  the  tract 
between  tho  Ganges  and  Jumna  rivers 

Doane,  George  Washington,  1799-1859,  Episcopal 
bishop  of  New  Jersey  (1832-59),  b  Trenton,  N  J  , 
grad  Union  College,  1818  He  acted  as  rector  of 
St  Mary's  Church,  Burlington,  N  J  ,  there  he  es- 
tablished a  school  for  girls,  St  Mary's  Hall,  and 
Burlington  College  for  boys  A  leading  High 
Churchman,  Bishop  Doane  was  also  the  author  of 
a  number  of  hymns,  including  Softly  Now  the  Light 
of  Day  and  Fling  Out  the  Banner,  Let  It  Float  The 
Life  and  Writings  of  George  Washington  Doane  (4 
vols  ,  1860-61)  was  prepared  by  his  son,  William 
Croswell  Dome,  1832-1913  He  was  bishop  (1869- 
1913)  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  Albany 
and  author  of  the  hymn  Ancient  of  Days 

Doane  College .  see  CRETE,  Nebr 

Dobbs,  Arthur,  1689-1765,  British  colonial  governor 
of  North  Carolina  (1754-65),  b  Co  Antrim,  Ire- 
land A  member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
(1727-30)  and  surveyor  general  of  Ireland  (1730), 
ho  wrote  An  Essay  on  the  Trade  and  Improvement 
of  Ireland  (1729),  in  which  he  advocated  certain 
land  reforms  He  also  became  interested  in  the 
search  for  the  Northwest  Passage  and  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  expedition  (1741-42)  under 
Christopher  Middle  ton  When  Middleton  returned 
without  result,  Dobbs  accused  him  of  falsifvmghis 
information  at  the  instigation  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  an  acrimonious  controversy  devel- 
oped Dobbs's  Account  of  the  Countries  Adjoining 
to  Hudson's  Bay  (1744)  summarized  the  informa- 
tion then  available  As  governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, where  he  already  had  large  landholdings,  ho 
became  involved  in  disputes  with  the  legislators, 
arising  from  his  arbitrary  assertion  of  power  with- 
out reference  to  their  wishes 

Dobbs  Ferry,  residential  village  (pop  5,883),  SE 
N  Y ,  in  Westchester  co ,  on  the  Hudson  above 
Yonkers,  me  1873  The  Masters  School  for  girls 
is  here  Children's  Village,  a  rehabilitation  school 
for  problem  boys,  is  near  by 

Dobell,  Sydney  Thompson  (dobeT),  1824-74,  Eng- 
lish poet,  member  of  the  so-called  "spasmodic 
school"  of  poetry  ridiculed  in  W  E  Aytoun's  Ftr- 
milian  Dobell 's  best-known  poem  is  Balder  ( 1854) , 
he  collaborated  with  Alexander  Smith  on  Sonnets 
on  the  War  (1856V,  on  the  Crimean  War,  and  wrote 
also  England  in  Time  of  War  (1866) 

Doberemer,  Johann  Wolfgang  (yo'han  v61f'gang 
du'burfnur),  1780-1849,  German  chemist.  From 
1810  he  was  professor  at  the  Univ.  of  Jena  He  is 
known  especially  for  his  discovery  of  similar  triads 
of  elements,  a  step  m  the  development  of  the 
PERIODIC  LAW  He  discovered  furfural,  worked  on 
the  use  of  platinum  as  a  catalyst,  and  invented 
Ddbereiner's  lamp,  which  is  ignited  by  the  action 
of  hydrogen  on  a  platinum  sponge 

Doberman  pJntcher  (do'burmun  pln'shur),  sleek, 
short-haired  dog  of  medium  size,  developed  origi- 
nally in  Germany.  It  was  little  known  before  toe 
beginning  of  the  20th  cent.,  and  its  ancestry  is  not 
definitely  established  It  is  named  for  Louis  Do- 


bermann  of  Apolda,  Thuringia,  where  the  dog  prob- 
ably originated,  but  whether  he  helped  to  develop 
the  breed  is  not  definitely  known.  Males  have  a 
shoulder  height  of  from  24  to  27  in.,  females  from 
23  to  26  in.  The  body  is  well  knit  and  muscular, 
and  the  dog  has  a  proud  bearing.  The  coat  may  be 
predominantly  black,  brown,  or  blue,  with  mark- 
ings of  rust  red.  It  is  a  faithful  and  fearless  guard- 
ian and  companion  In  order  to  remain  healthy  it 
must  have  considerable  exercise  See  W,  S 
Schmidt,  The  Doberman  Pinscher  (3d  ed  ,  1935) 
and  The  Doberman  Pinscher  in  America  (1940), 
Philipp  Gruenig,  The  Dobermann  Pinscher  (Eng 
tr  ,  rev  ed  ,  1947) ,  M  G  Denlmger,  Your  Dober- 
man Puppy  (1949) 

Dttbhn,  Alfred  (oTfrat  dup'Im),  1878-,  German 
physician  and  novelist,  leading  expressionist  writer 
He  practiced  psychiatry  in  the  workers'  district  in 
Berlin  His  first  work,  a  collection  of  short  stories 
entitled  Die  Ermordung  einer  Butterblume  [the  mur- 
der of  a  buttercup]  (1913),  was  followed  by  his 
"Chinese  novel,"  Die  drei  Sprunge  des  Wang-lun 
[the  three  leaps  of  Wang-lun]  (1916)  His  most 
widely  read  book,  Berlin  Alexander platz  (1929, 
Eng  tr  ,  1931),  shows  the  influence  of  James  Joyce 
Later  works  include  Pardon  wird  nicht  gegeben 
(1936,  Eng  tr  ,  Men  unthout  Mercy,  1937),  a  novel, 
and  Die  deutsche  Literal  ur  (1938),  an  essay  Doblm 
left  Germany  in  1933,  lived  m  Palestine  and  the 
United  States,  and  returned  to  Germany  after  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War 

Dobnch  (dd'brtch),  Rumanian  Bazargic,  city  (pop 
31.049),  NE  Bulgaria,  in  S  Dobruja  It  is  an  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  center  It  belonged  to 
Rumania  from  1913  to  1940  In  1949  Dobrich  was 
officially  renamed  Tolbukhm,  m  honor  of  Marshal 
Tolbukhin,  who  led  a  Russian  army  into  Bulgaria 
in  1944 

Dobrogea,  Rumania   see  DOBRTJJA 

Dobrovsky,  Joseph  (dd'brdfskfi),  1753-1829.  Hun- 
garian philologist,  of  Bohemian  parentage  In  1792 
the  Royal  Bohemian  Academy  of  Sciences  com- 
missioned him  to  recover  Bohemian  tnanusciipts 
lost  in  the  Thnty  Years  War  He  is  the  founder  of 
modern  Slavonic  studies  and  tho  father  of  modern 
Czech  philology  and  literature  He  was  criticized 
by  scholars  when  he  questioned  the  authenticity 
of  The  Judgment  of  Libusha,  oldest  Czech  writing, 
discovered  by  Hanka  in  1817  He  wrote  much  on 
early  Slavic  materials,  especially  Czech 

Dobruja  (do'brooju,  d6'-),  Rumanian  Dobrogea 
(d6'br6ja),  historic  province  (c  6,000  sq  mi  ,  pop 
503,217),  SE  Rumania,  between  tho  lower  Danube 
and  the  Black  Sea,  bordering  on  Bulgaria  in  tho 
south  Constanta,  its  chief  city,  is  also  the  mam  Ru- 
manian port  Largely* agricultural,  the  Dobruja 
comprises  a  low  coastal  strip  and  is  hilly  and  for- 
ested inland  The  region  was  part  of  Roman 
Moesia  and  later  belonged  to  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, to  the  medieval  empire  of  Bulgaria,  and,  from 
the  15th  cent  ,  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  It  was 
awarded  (1878)  to  Rumania  by  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  As  a  result  of  the  Second  Balkan  War, 
Bulgaria  ceded  (1913)  to  Rumania  a  strip  of  terri- 
tory which  bet  ame  known  as  S  Dobruja,  the  Treaty 
of  Neuilly  (1919)  confirmed  Rumania  in  possession 
of  8  Dobruja,  but  in  1940  RUMANIA  was  obliged 
to  return  the  area  (c  3,000  sq  mi.,  pop  c  319,000) 
to  Bulgaria 

Dobson,  Austin  (Henry  Austin  Dobson),  1840-1921, 
English  poet  and  essayist  From  1856  to  1901  he 
was  employed  in  the  Board  of  Trade  His  well- 
known  volumes  of  light  verse  include  Vignettes  in 
Rhyme  (1873),  Proverbs  in  Porcelain  (1877),  and  At 
the  Sign  of  the  Lyre  (1885)  Dobson  used  Old 
French  verse  forms — the  rondeau,  villanelle,  bal- 
lade, and  others  Among  his  studies  of  18th-cen- 
tury England  are  Eighteenth  Centura  Vignettes 
(1892-96)  and  his  biographies  of  Fielding  (1883), 
Steele  (1886),  Goldsmith  (1888),  Richardson  (1902), 
and  Fanny  Burney  (1903)  See  Alban  Dobson, 
Austin  Dobson  (1928) 

Dobson  Frank,  1888—,  British  sculptor,  professor 
of  sculpture  m  the  Royal  College  of  Art  He  founded 
the  X  Group  of  English  sculptors  Two  portrait 
heads  by  him  are  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  London. 

Dobson,  William,  1610-46,  English  court  painter 
He  was  probably  apprenticed  to  Van  Dyck  After 
the  death  of  Van  Dyck,  Dobson  was  made  sergeant 
painter  to  Charles  I  and  painted  some  interesting 
court  portraits  in  the  manner  of  Van  Dyck  Dob- 
son's  death  at  36  cut  short  a  promising  career 

Docetism  (dosfi'tlzm),  early  heretical  trend  in  Chris- 
tian thought  Docetists  claimed  that  Christ  was  a 
mere  phantasm  who  only  seemed  to  live  and  suffer. 
A  similar  tendency  to  deny  Jesus'  humanity  ap- 
peared in  the  teachings  of  Simon  Magus,  Maroion, 
Gnosticism,  and  certain  phases  of  monarchianism. 

dock,  any  species  of  Rumex,  a  large  and  widely  dis- 
tributed genus  of  herbs,  regarded  in  the  United 
States  chiefly  as  weeds  They  have  small  flowers 
and  small,  winged  fruits,  some  species  resembling 
the  related  rhubarb  in  both  properties  and  appear- 
ance Species  of  dock  having  arrowhead-shaped 
leaves  are  better  known  as  sorrel  The  more  com- 
mon of  these  are  the  green  sorrel  (Rumex  acetosa) 
and  the  red,  field,  or  sheep  sorrel  (Rumex  aeetofetta), 
a  red-flowered  weed  in  add  pastures  used  in  colonial 
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days  in  dyeing  materials  black.  Both  of  these  sor- 
rels, but  particularly  the  sheep  sorrel,  have  pleas- 
antly acid  leaves  long  used  in  their  native  Europe 
for  salads  and  greens  Sorrels  contain  OXALIO  AQID 
and  eases  of  cattle  poisoning  have  been  reported 
Other  species  of  dock  have  been  used  as  potherbs, 
especially  the  narrow,  yellow,  or  curled  dock  (Ru- 
mex  cnapus) ,  a  weedy  plant  with  wavy-edged  leaves; 
the  patience  or  spinach  dock  (Rumex  patientia),  a 
tall  large-leaved  species;  and  the  oanaigre  (kunft'» 
gur)  (Rumex  hymenoeepalus) ,  a  dock  native  to  the 
Southwest  whose  stalks,  leaves,  and  roots  have  been 
used  for  food  by  the  Indians  (the  roots  are  also  a 
source  of  tannin) 

dock,  enclosed  baam  or  water  area  where  ships  are 
provided  with  facilities  for  mooring,  for  loading  and 
unloading,  and  often  for  repair  work  There  are 
several  mam  types  of  docks  A  wet  dock,  usually 
known  simply  as  a  dock,  is  in  general  a  rather  large 
basin  enclosed  bv  walls  and  provided  with  a  gate 
or  with  a  lock  chamber  (enabling  ships  to  enter  and 
leave  at  either  high  or  low  tide)  Wet  docks  are 
found  at  manv  large  ports,  e  g  ,  London,  Liverpool, 
Dublin,  Antwerp,  Le  Havre,  Marseilles,  Cape- 
town, Buenos  Aires,  and  Hong  Kong  A  tidal  dock 
is  a  basin  similar  to  a  wet  dock,  but  is  without  a 
gate  or  lock  and  therefore  can  be  used  only  where 
the  variation  in  water  level  resulting  from  tides  is 
not  great  This  tvpe  is  common  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States  Most  of  thoHe 
in  the  United  States  consist  of  a  series  of  rectangu- 
lar areas  of  water  between  projecting  piers,  New 
York  city  has  miles  of  water  front  equipped  with 
such  docks  A  stationary  dry  dock  or  graving  dock 
is  any  excavated  chamber  or  basin  m  which  ships 
can  bo  repaired ,  it  is  usually  somewhat  rectangular 
in  shape  and  is  lined  with  watertight  material  It 
connects  with  the  harbor  so  that  the  ship  can  be 
floated  m  through  the  open  end;  watertight  gates 
are  then  closed,  and  the  water  is  drained  from  the 
enclosure  Floating  docks  or  floating  dry  docks  are 
used  where  it  in  impractical  or  undesirable  to  build 
masonry  dry  docks  Some  are  rather  permanently 
fixed,  with  many  of  the  essential  facilities  on  the 
near-by  shore,  others  are  complete  units  which  can 
be  moved  to  different  parts  of  a  harbor  or  from  one 
harbor  to  another  Floating  do<  ks  have  a  hollow 
area  shaped  like  the  hull  of  a  ship  in  which  the  ship 
can  be  berthed,  they  are  equipped  with  pontoons 
or  air  chambers  Bv  filling  these  chambers  with 
water  the  dock  is  submerged  beneath  the  ship, 
when  the  water  is  pumped  out,  the  dock  rises  and 
carries  the  ship  upward  out  of  the  water  Such 
docks  can  be  used  only  where  the  water  is  suffi- 
ciently deep  (usual! \  at  least  70  ft )  and  rather 
calm  A  large  floating  dock  is  at  Southampton, 
England  During  the  So(  ond  World  War  the  Unit- 
ed States  constructed  huge  floating  dry  docks  com- 
posed of  sections  that  could  be  assembled  at  sea  in 
order  to  repair  battleships 

documentary  film*  see  MOVING  PICTURRR 

Doczy  or  Doczi,  Louis,  Baron  (both  do'tsT),  Hung 
Dfozy  or  D6czi  Lajos  (16'yos),  1845-1918,  Hun- 
garian playwright  and  poet  His  comedy  The  Kiss 
(1871)  won  the  Hungarian  Academy  award  He  is 
known  also  for  his  translation  of  Faust  into 
Hungarian  (1872) 

Dodabetta,  Mount,  see  GHATS 

Dodai  (dS'dal,  -dl  do'dfil),  the  same  as  DODO 

Dodanim  (do'dunTm,  do'-)  or  Rodanim  (ro'dunlm, 
r&'-),  nation,  probably  the  Rhodians  Gen  104, 
1  Chron  1  7  Dedan  in  Ezek  27  15  probably  refers 
to  the  same 

Dodavah  (dft'duvu,  doda'-)  [Heb  , -beloved  of  God], 
father  of  ELIEZER  3 

Dodd,  Samuel  Calvin  Tate,  1836-1907,  American 
lawyer,  b  Franklin,  Pa ,  grad  Jefferson  (now 
Washington  and  Jefferson)  College,  1857  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  bar  in  1859  In  his 
early  practice  he  represented  many  independent  W 
Pennsylvania  producers  of  oil  who  were  resisting 
the  encroachment  of  John  D  ROCKEFELLER  Dodd 
was  later  employed  by  the  Rockefeller  interests,  he 
always  insisted,  however,  on  receiving  only  a  mod- 
erate salary  and  refused  to  become  a  director  in 
any  of  the  enterprises  and  thus  enrich  himself  He 
is  credited  with  devising  the  business  TRUST  ar- 
rangement by  which  Rockefeller  was  able  to  consol- 
idate control  of  many  companies  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing oil  Dodd  strongly  opposed  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  (1890),  and  a  collection  of  his  ad- 
dresses. Trusts  (1900),  defends  business  combina- 
tions He  organized  (1899)  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  large 
holding  companies 

Dodd,  William,  1729-77,  English  author  A  one- 
time king's  chaplain,  he  ran  heavily  into  debt, 
forged  a  bond,  and  was  sentenced  to  death  Dr 
Johnson  led  a  movement  to  obtain  clemency,  but 
Dodd  was  executed  His  best-known  work  is  The 
Beauties  of  Shakespeare  (1752) 

Dodd,  William  Edward,  1869-1940,  American  histo- 
rian and  diplomat,  b.  Clayton,  N  C.(  grad  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute "(B.S.,  1895;  MS.,  1897)  and 
Univ.  of  Leipzig  (Ph  D.,  1900)  He  was  professor 
of  history  at  Kandolph-Macon  College  (1900-1908) 
and  at  the  Univ.  of  Chicago  (1908-33).  From  June, 
1033,  to  Dec.,  1937,  he  was  ambassador  to  Qer- 
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many.  Dodd,  an  admirer  of  the  German  culture  he 
knew  in  his  pleasant  student  days  at  Leipzig,  re- 
turned as  U.8  envoy  with  high  hopes  of  improving 
German-American  relations  The  Nazis,  however, 
recently  come  to  power,  soon  alienated  him,  and  he 
became  an  outspoken  critic  of  Hitlerism  He  was 
one  of  the  few  diplomats  in  those  years  of  appease- 
ment who  had  a  clear  idea  of  Hitler's  aims  His 
historical  writings  reflect  with  vigor  his  passionate 
devotion  to  democracy,  and  he  inspired  a  whole 
school  of  historians,  which  carries  on  his  Jefferso- 
man  and  Wilsoman  ideals  He  wrote  biographies  of 
Nathaniel  Macon  (1903)  and  Jefferson  Davis 
(1907),  Statesmen  of  the  Old  South  (1911),  Expan- 
sion and  Conflict  (1915),  The  Cotton  Kingdom 
("Chronicles  of  America"  series,  Vol  XXVII,  1919), 
Woodrow  Wdaon  and  His  Work  (1920,  rev  ed  , 
1932),  foncoln  or  Lee  (1928),  and  The  Old  South 
Struggles  for  Democracy  (1937)  He  also  edited, 
with  Hay  Stannard  Baker,  The  Public  Papers  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  (6  vola  ,  1924-27)  See  Ambassa- 
dor Dodd's  Diary,  1983-1988  (ed  by  his  son  and 
his  daughter,  William  E  Dodd,  Jr  ,  and  Martha 
Dodd,  1941) 

dodder,  leafless,  parasitic  twining  plant,  with  small 
flowers  There  are  about  100  widely  distributed 
species  of  the  genus  Cuscuta,  each  parasitic  on 
only  one  kind  of  plant — e  g  ,  clover,  flax,  or  alfalfa 
The  seeds  geimmate  m  the  soil  After  the  young 
plant  has  attached  itself  to  a  host  plant,  its  lower 
stem  and  root  shrivel,  and  it  secures  its  nourish- 
ment through  suckers  which  penetrate  the  host 
Dodder  IB  often  introduced  into  fields  by  contami- 
nated seed 

Doddndge,  Philip,  1702-51,  English  nonconformist 
minister  and  noted  hymn  writer  His  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul  (1745)  was  widely 
translated  His  many  hymns  include  Awake,  My 
Soul,  Stretch  Every  Nerve  and  O  Happy  Day,  That 
Fixed  My  Choice  Doddndge's  Correspondence  and 
Diary  (5  vols  ,  1829-31)  was  edited  by  his  great- 
grandson 

Dodds,  Harold  Willis,  1889-,  American  educator,  b 
Utica,  Pa  ,  grad  Grove  City  College,  1909,  M  A 
Princeton,  1914,  Ph  D  Umv  of  Pennsylvania, 
1917  He  taught  economics  and  political  science 
and  became  well  known  as  an  adviser  of  electoral 
procedure  in  Latin  America,  particularly  in  Nic- 
aragua (1922-24,  1928)  and  Cuba  (1935)  He 
was  adviser  (1925-26)  to  the  Commission  for  the 
Taena-Anca  plebiscite  and  secretary  (1920-28) 
of  the  National  Municipal  League  Appointed 
professor  of  politics  at  Princeton  in  1927,  he  was 
made  president  of  the  university  in  1933  A  vol- 
ume of  essays,  Out  of  This  Nettle,  Danger,  was 
published  m  1943 

Dodecanese  (dOd^'kuneV,  -nez,  do*d&-),  Gr  Do- 
dekanesos  (d&dfka'nSs&s) ,  island  group  (1,044  sq 
mi  ,  pop  115,343),  Greece,  in  the  SE  Aegean  Sea, 
between  Asia  Minor  in  the  east  and  Crete  in  the 
west  Despite  its  name  [12  islands],  it  consists  of 
some  20  islands  and  islets,  notably  RHODES,  KOB, 
KARPATHO»,  KALYMNOB,  PATMOS,  Ast>palaia,  Ka- 
sos,  Telos,  Syme,  Loros,  Nisyros,  Chalke,  and 
Kastellonzo  The  city  of  Rhodes,  on  Rhodes,  is  the 
capital  The  islands  are  mostly  mountainous  Ag- 
riculture, livestock  raising,  fruitgrowing,  and  sponge 
fishing  are  the  mam  sources  of  livelihood  Rhodes 
is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  islands  and  has 
the  moat  interesting  history,  with  its  fall  (1522)  to 
Suleiman  I,  the  Dodecanese  passed  under  a  long 
period  of  Turkish  rule  The  islands  were  occupied 
(1912)  by  the  Italians  in  the  Halo-Turkish  War  of 
191 1-12  and  were  formally  awarded  to  Italy  by  the 
Treaty  of  86 vres  (1 022)  tn  the  Second  World  War, 
after  the  surrender  of  Italy,  they  were  held  by 
German  troops,  who  surrendered  in  May,  1945,  On 
the  basis  of  their  Greek  population,  the  islands 
were  awarded  to  Greece  in  the  Allied  peace  treaty 
with  Italy. 

Dodge,  Charles  Richards,  1847-1918,  American  ex- 
pert on  fibers  and  fiber  industries,  b  Mississippi, 
educated  at  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  In 
1867  he  became  associated  with  the  U  S  Dept  of 
Agriculture,  where  he  served  as  director  of  the  ag- 
ricultural museum  for  10  years  and  later  as  special 
agent  in  charge  of  fiber  investigation  He  wrote  A 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Useful  Fiber  PlanU  of  the 
World  (1897). 

Dodge,  David  Low,  1774-1852,  American  reformer, 
b,  Brooklyn,  Conn  He  was  a  merchant  In  1815 
he  founded  the  New  York  Peace  Society,  possibly 
the  first  such  organization  to  be  established  In 
1828  other  peace  societies  joined  with  it  to  form 
the  American  Peace  Society,  Dodge  served  as  a 
director  and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
until  1836 

Dodge,  Grace  Hoadley,  1856-1914,  American  phi- 
lanthropist, b  New  York  city;  great-granddaughter 
of  David  Low  Dodge.  She  played  an  important 
part  m  the  founding  of  Teachers  College  of  Columbia 
Umv  She  also  promoted  working  girls'  clubs  and 
the  New  York  Travelers'  Aid  Society 

Dodge,  Orenvllle  Mellen,  1831-1916,  Union  general 
in  the  Civil  War  and  railroad  builder,  b.  Danvers, 
Mass.,  grad.  Norwich  (Vt.)  Univ.,  1851  Before 
the  war  Dodge,  a  civil  engineer,  did  railroad  work 
in  the  West.  After  he  distragutohed  himself  leading 
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a  brigade  at  Pea  Ridge  (March,  1862),  where  he 
was  wounded,  he  was  made  a  brigadier  general  Of 
volunteers  Dodge's  skill  in  rebuilding  rapidly  the 
bridges  and  railroads  destroyed  by  Confederate 
forces  was  of  great  value  to  Grant  and  Sherman  in 
their  Western  campaigns  Promoted  major  gen- 
eral of  volunteers  (June,  1864),  he  led  a  corps  in 
Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign  until  he  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Atlanta  He  commanded 
the  Dept  of  the  Missouri  (1865-66)  and  cam- 
paigned against  the  Indians  In  May,  1866,  he 
left  the  army  to  become  chief  engineer  of  the  Union 
Pacific  HR  His  efficient  and  rapid  construction  of 
that  line  was  his  greatest  achievement  In  1871  he 
became  chief  engineer  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  RR 
and  from  1873  to  1884  he  was  associated  with  Jay 
Gould  in  the  railroad  development  of  the  South- 
west Dodge  was  a  Republican  Congressman  from 
Iowa  (1867-69)  and  throughout  his  long  career  was 
a  prominent  lobbyist  for  railroads  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  commission  that  inquired  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  Spanish- A  men  can  War  He  wrote 
about  his  war  and  railroading  experiences  See 
J  R  Perkins,  Trails.  Rails,  and  War  (1929) 

Dodge,  Henry,  1782-1867,  American  frontiersman, 
governor,  and  U  8  Senator,  b  Vincennes,  Ind  He 
served  as  sheriff  of  the  Sto  Genevieve  dist ,  Mo  , 
and  as  marshal  of  Missouri  m  1812  In  the  Mis- 
souri rmlitid  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  general, 
and  in  the  War  of  1812  he  led  a  body  of  troops  to 
the  rescue  of  Boone  Lick,  260  mi  NW  of  Ste  Gene- 
vieve He  moved  in  1827  to  the  new  lead  fields  of 
SW  Wisconsin  and  settled  near  what  became 
Dodgeville  He  commanded  a  body  of  volunteers  in 
the  Winnebago  outbreak  of  1827  and  during  the 
Black  Hawk  War  commanded  a  battalion  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  principal  battles  He  was  commis- 
sioned by  President  Jackson  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  dragoons  formed  to  patrol  the  frontier  lie  led 
them  to  the  upper  Red  River  (of  the  South)  region 
in  18'M  to  prepare  the  way  for  peace  treaties  with 
the  Pawnee,  Comanche,  and  Kiowa  tribes,  and  in 
1835  they  man  hed  to  the  Rocky  Mts  in  Colorado 
on  a  similar  mission  of  friendship  and  exploration 
In  1836,  when  Wisconsin  was  set  offl  from  Michigan, 
Dodge  waa  appointed  governor  of  the  Territory, 
which  then  included  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  Dakotas  as  well  When  replaced  by  a 
Whig  appointee  in  1841,  he  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  m  1845  he  again 
became  governor  He  served  until  1848,  when 
Wisconsin  became  a  state,  and  was  then  elected 
one  of  the  two  first  U  8  Senators  See  biography 
bv  Louis  Pelzer  (1911) 

Dodge,  Mary  Abigail,  pseud  Gail  Hamilton,  1833- 
96,  American  author,  b  Hamilton,  Mass  ,  grad 
Ipswich  Female  Seminary,  1850  Her  books,  bril- 
liantly written  and  popular  in  their  day,  were 
ephemeral  m  subject  matter  They  include  Gala 
Days  (1863)  and  Women's  Wrongs  (1868)  She  waa 
related  to  Mrs  James  G  Blame,  and  her  biography 
of  Blame  (1895)  is  probably  better  known  than  her 
other  books  See  Gail  Hamilton's  Life  in  Letters 
(ed  by  H  A  Dodge,  2  vols  ,  1901) 

Dodge,  Mary  Mapes,  1831-1905,  American  editor 
and  juvenile  story  writer,  b  New  York  city  The 
volume  Innngton  Stones  (1864)  was  popular,  but 
Hans  Bnnker,  or,  The  Silver  Skates  (1865),  which 
received  a  prize  from  the  French  Academy,  is  still  a 
juvenile  classic  In  1870  she  became  assistant  edi- 
tor of  Hearth  and  Home,  and  fiom  1873  until  her 
death  she  edited  the  St  Nicholas  magazine,  which 
she  had  named  Although  she  wrote  only  one  more 
long  story,  Donald  and  Dorothy  (1883) ,  she  remained 
the  acknowledged  leader  in  the  field  of  juvenile  fic- 
tion Collections  of  her  work  m  St  Nicholas  for 
youngest  readers  were  published  as  Baby  Days 
(1876)  and  Baby  World  (1884)  See  biography  by 
A  B  Howard  (1943) 

Dodge,  William  De  Leftwich,  1867-1935,  American 
mural  painter,  b  Bedford,  Va  ,  studied  at  the  ficolo 
des  Beaux-Arts  in  Pans,  and  also  m  Munich 
Among  his  best  decorative  works  were  the  dome 
in  the  Administration  Building,  Columbian  Expo- 
sition, Chicago,  and  mural  paintings  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  Hall  of  Records,  New  York, 
Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn,  Teachers  College, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  Cafe  de  TOpera  and  Fohes  Ber- 
gere,  Paris,  the  Flag  Room  at  the  capitol,  Albany, 
N  Y  ,  city  hall,  Buffalo,  N  Y  ,  and  In  Memonam, 
Kenosha  co  (Wis  )  courthouse  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Mural  Painters  and  an  in- 
structor at  the  Art  Students  League,  New  York 

Dodge  Center,  village  (pop  1,029),  SE  Minn  ,  W  of 
Rochester,  in  a  rich  farming  area,  settled  1863, 
me  1872 

Dodge  City,  city  (pop  8,487),  co.  seat  of  Ford  co  , 
SW  Kansas,  on  the  Arkansas  nver  and  on  the  old 
Santa  Fe  Trail,  laid  out  1872  near  Fort  Dodge 
(1864),  me  1875  An  early  important  supply  base, 
it  flourished  as  the  Santa  Fe  railhead  after  1872  and 
was  called  the  "cowboy  capital  "  It  is  the  dis- 
tributing center  for  a  great  wheat  and  livestock 
area  The  city  hall,  with  its  cowboy  statue,  is  on 
the  site  of  Boot  Hill,  a  burial  ground  of  early  cow- 
boys, many  of  whom  "died  with  their  boots  on  " 
Dodge  City  is  at  the  edge  of  the  Mountain  time 
belt  See  R.  M.  Wright,  Dodge  CHy  (1913). 
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Dodgeville,  city  (pop.  2,269),  eo.  seat  of  Iowa  GO.,     separate  breeds.   See  E  C.  Ash,  Doga  (1927)  and 
SW  Wis  ,  SW  of  Madison,  settled  1827,  mo  as  a     Practical  Dog  Book  (1931) ;  American  Kennel  Club, 

~  '     *  Complete  Dog  Book  (rev  ed  ,  1945) ;  W.  L.  Judy, 

Care  of  the  Dog  (3d  ed  ,  1946),  May  Larson,  Ken- 
nel, Shmo,  and  Field  (1948),  E  V.  Connett,  Ameri- 
can Sporting  Doga  (1948),  B  S  Vesey-Fitzgerald, 
ed,  Book  of  the  Dog  (1948),  H  P  Davis,  ed., 


village  1858,  as  a  city  1889  Once  a  lead  center 
(1S27-C  1829),  it  is  now  a  trade  and  shipping  point 
for  a  farm  and  dairy  area  The  site  of  the  home  of 
Henry  DODGE  is  near  by 

Dodgson,  Charles  Lutwidge-  see  CARBOLL,  LEWIS. 

Dodo  (dtVdO)  [Heb  , -amatory]     1  Father  of  ELHA- 


,  , 

Modern  Dog  Encyclopedia  (1949) 


NAN  1.  2  Father  of  the  mighty  man  Eleazar  2  Sam.    dog  days,  name  for  the  most  sultry  period  of  sum- 


. 

23  9,  1  Chron  11  12  Dodai  1  Chron  27  4  3  Is- 
saehante  Judges  10  1 

dodo,  flightless  forest-dwelling  bad  of  Mauritius, 
extinct  since  the  late  17th  cent  Although  related 
to  the  pigeon,  it  was  larger  than  the  turkey  The 
plumage  was  dark  gray,  with  whitish  breast,  tail, 
and  wings  The  large  black  bill  had  a  horny  tei- 
mmal  cap  Its  flesh  wab  tough  and  unpalatable 
Man  and  the  domestic  animals  he  introduced  de- 
stroyed the  bud,  its  single  egg,  and  the  young,  and 
the  dodo  became  extinct  The  dodo  appears  in 
Lewis  Carroll's  Alice  in  Wonderland 


, 

mer,  from  about  July  3  to  Aug  1  1  Named  in  early 
times  b>  observers  in  countries  bordering  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  period  was  reckoned  as  extending 
from  20  days  before  to  20  days  after  the  conjunc- 
tion of  Bin  us  (the  dog  star)  and  the  sun  In  the 
latitude  of  the  Mediterranean  region  this  period 
coincided  with  the  hot  days  plagued  with  disease 
and  discomfort  The  time  of  conjunction  varies 
with  difference  in  latitude,  and  because  of  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes  it  changes  gradually  over 
long  periods  in  all  latitudes 
dogfish,  name  for  small  sharks  of  seveial  families 


Dodona   (dod5'nu),  in  Greek  religion,  the  oldest      found  in  both  hermspheies,  most  abundantly  in 


oracle,  in  inland  EPIRUB,  c  50  mi  E  of  Corcyra, 
sacred  to  Zeus  and  Dione  Priests  interpreted  the 
words  of  the  oracle  from  the  sound  of  a  holy  spring 
ami  from  the  wind  in  a  sacred  oak  tree 
Dodsley,  Robert,  1703-64,  English  publisher  and 
author  Ho  wrote  a  drama,  The  Blind  Beggar  of 
Bethnal  Green  (1741),  and  other  plays  and  poems, 
but  is  best  known  as  the  editor  of  A  Select  Collection 
of  Old  Plays  (12  vols  ,  1744)  and  A  Collection  of 


temperate  but  also  m  some  tropical  waters  Com- 
monest among  them  is  the  spiny  dogfish  (Squalus 
acanthias)  of  the  family  Squahdae,  which  has  a 
stout  spine  supplied  with  poison  in  front  of  each 
dorsal  fin  It  reaches  a  length  of  fi  orn  3  to  4  ft  It 
is  most  plentiful  in  the  Noith  Atlantic,  whete,  trav- 
eling in  laigo  schools,  it  is  a  greedy  destioyer  of 
herring,  mackerel,  and  other  fish  and  is  injurious  to 
nets 


ig,  t  .       .  .    . 

vi  \JM  ruiya  11.*  vui»  ,  iittj  luiu  ^  ^VUVUHJH  vj  *ici-o  Following  unsuccessful  attempts  to  ei achcate 
Poems  by  Several  Hands  (1748-58)  He  projected  the  dogfish,  efforts  were  made  to  establish  the  nu- 
with  Burke  the  Annual  Register  (1758),  which  still  tritious  flesh  as  food  It  was  marketed  m  England 
exists,  and  published  the  works  of  Young,  Pope,  as  flake,  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  as  gray 
Johnson,  Gray,  and  Goldsmith  See  Ralph  Straus,  fish,  and  in  Germany  as  sea  eel  Oil  fiom  the  liver 
Robert  Dodsley  (1910)  of  various  dogfish  is  used  in  the  adulteration  of 

Doe,  John,  formerly  m  English  law,  fictitious  plain-      other  fish  oils 

tiffin  an  action  of  ejectment  Ejectment  was  origi-    Dogger  Bank  (d6'gur,  d6'-),  extensive  sand  bank, 
nally  a  remedy  for  restoring  a  tenant  for  >ears  to      central  North  Sea,  between  England  and  Denmark, 
his  occupancy  of  land  from  which  he  had  been      coveied  by  shallow  water    It  has  fisheries 
wrongfully  ousted    As  a  more  effe<  tive  method  for    Dog  Star   see  SIRIUB 
recovering  property  than  the  common  law  other-    dogtooth  spar   see  CAL.CITE 

wise  offered,  it  was  made  available  to  persons  other  dogtooth  violet,  ougmally  a  name  for  the  Old  Woild 
than  tenants  for  \ears  by  a  fictitious  suit  The  plant  Erythronitim  denscams,  now  applied  also  to 
nominal  plaintiff,  styled  John  Doe,  a  tenant  for  several  North  American  species  of  the  same  genus, 
years,  would  bring  suit  against  one  Richard  Roe  particularly  two  spring  wild  flowers  of  the  East  and 

1      *     *    '  Middle  West  called  also  adder's-torigue  and  tiout 

lily  These  have  a  single  pair  of  leaves  and  a  pendent 
hlyhke  flowei — ones  yellow  flowered  with  bi own- 
mottled  leaves,  the  other  white  flowered,  Some 
specieb  of  the  West  are  called  avalanche,  snow,  and 
fawn  lily 

dogwood  or  cornel  (kdr'nul,  -n£l),  shrub  or  tree  of 
the  largo  genus  Cornus,  chiefly  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  The  best  known  species  is  the  flower- 
ing dogwood  (Cnrntis  florida),  a  handsome  tiee 
with  spring  flowers  in  showy  bracts  of  white  or 
sometimes  pink,  for  which  it  is  often  cultivated 
Most  dther  species  have  less  conspicuous  clusters  of 
flowei  s  All  species  are  rich  in  tannin,  and  some 
have  been  used  medicinally  The  bark  of  C  florida 
has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  quinine  and  the 
loots  as  a  dye,  it  has  hard  wood  valued  foi  shut- 
tles, tool  handles,  and  wood  golf  heads  The  cor- 
nelian cherry,  an  Old  World  species  (C  mas),  has 
yellow  flowers  and  usuall}  scarlet  fruits,  used  in 
preseives  and  drinks  in  Europe,  it  is  cultivated  in 
North  America  The  BUNCHBEKKY  is  a  species  of 
Cornus 

domesticated  m  the  late  Paleolithic  period  and  dogy  or  dogie  (both  do'ge),  name  given  by  cowboys 
were  therefore  the  first  domestic  animals  Formerly  to  a  motherless  calf  or  to  any  ill-nourished,  sci  ubby 
it  was  thought  that  only  certain  breeds  were  de-  calf  and,  as  a  term  of  contempt,  to  all  cattle  The 
scended  from  the  wolf  and  that  others  were  derived  weak  calves  natuially  lag  behind  the  rest  of  the 
from  related  species,  the  jackal,  coyote,  and  fox  herd  on  a  drive  and  must  lx>  continually  urged  for- 
Comparative  studies  of  the  teeth  of  these  animals  ward  Hence  in  cowboy  songs  the  chorus  frequently 
and  those  of  dogs,  as  well  as  other  evidence,  led  to  has  a  repetition  of  "Get  along,  little  dogies"  or 
the  generally  ac  cepted  cone  lusion  that  dogs  of  both  "Roll  along,  little  dogies  "  The  word  also  occurs 
hemispheres  developed  ongmall>  in  Asia  from  the  as  doby  and  dobie 

wolf  In  earl>  Egypt  (c  3000  BC)  two  breeds  Doherty,  Charles  Joseph  (do'urte),  1855  1931, 
were  distinct,  a  short-legged  dog  and  one  with  Canadian  jurist  and  statesman,  b  Montreal,  edu- 


who  had  dispossessed  him  of  his  land  and  was  pre- 
venting the  sublease  to  the  actual  plaintiff  The 
name  John  Doe  has  come  to  signify  an  anonymous 
person  , 

Doeg  (do'e'g)  [Hob  , -uneasy],  tool  of  Saul  in  the 
massacre  at  Nob  1  Sam  21  1-9,  22  6-23,  title  of 
Ps  52 

Doemtz,  Karl  (du'nJth),  1891-,  German  admiral 
He  secretly  planned  a  German  submarine  fleet  in 
the  years  following  the  Versailles  Treaty,  was  given 
command  of  submarine  operations  after  the  out- 
bieak  of  the  Second  World  War,  and  in  1943  re- 
placed Admnal  Raeder  as  chief  naval  commander 
On  the  announcement  (May  1,  1945)  that  Hitler 
was  dead  and  had  designated  Doemtz  his  successor, 
the  admiral  foimed  a  new  cabinet  and  ordered  the 
unconditional  surrender  (effective  May  7)  of  Ger- 
many to  the  Allies  His  government,  at  Kiel,  was 
dissolved  by  the  Allies  Doemtz,  found  guilty  of 
war  crimes,  was  sentenced  (1946)  to  imprisonment 
for  10  years 

dog,  domesticated  mammal  believed  to  be  descended 
from  the  wolf  There  is  evidence  that  dogs  were 


longer  legs  and  a  lighter  but  strong  body  (believed 
to  be  the  greyhound's  ancestor)  Records  of  civili- 
zations dating  from  c  3000  B  C  of  cities  in  the 
Indus  valley  indie  ate  that  they  had  several  types  of 
dogs  Through  the  centuries  dogs  have  been  bred 
for  special  purposes,  by  the  selective  process  man 
has  perpetuated  and  intensified  certain  desired 
characteristics  and  eliminated  others  The  many 
present-day  breeds  fall  into  a  few  largo  groups  One 
of  man's  earliest  uses  of  the  dog  was  as  a  companion 
and  aid  in  hunting,  and  many  breeds  were  thus  de- 


cated  at  McGill  Umv  After  serving  (1891  -1906) 
as  a  puisne  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Quebec 
prov  ,  he  retired  from  the  bench  and  entered  (1008) 
the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  as  a  Conserva- 
tive Wlnle  serving  (1911-21)  as  minister  of  justice 
m  the  administrations  of  Sir  Robert  Bordcn  and 
Arthur  Meighen,  Doherty  was  a  Canadian  repre- 
sentative at  the  Pans  Peace  Conference,  signed  the 
Tieaty  of  Versailles  on  behalf  of  Canada,  and  later 
(1920-21)  represented  Canada  m  the  Assembly  of 
the  League  of  Nations 


,  , 

veloped  for  pursuing  and  retrieving  game  Al-  Dohnanyi,  Ernst  von  (e>nst'  fun  d&'nanyp),  Hung 
though  still  used  to  some  extent  for  such  purposes.  Dohndnyi  Erno  (fir'nu),  1877-,  Hungarian  corn- 
many  of  these  dogs  are  now  chiefly  pets  Inc  luded  poser,  pianist,  and  conductor  He  studied  at  the 


m  those  generally  known  as  sporting  dogs  are  those 
that  were  bred  for  pointing,  flushing,  and  retrieving 
game — the  griffon,  pointer,  retriever,  setter,  and 
spaniel — and  the  many  breeds  of  hounds,  known 
for  their  ability  to  pursue  their  quarry  Also  de- 
veloped chiefly  for  hunting  were  the  numerous 
breeds  of  terriers  Among  those  known  as  working 
dogs  are  the  collie,  Eskimo  dog,  German  shepherd 
dog,  Samoyede,  and  St  Bernard,  Nonsporting 
dogs  include  the  Boston  terrier,  bulldog,  chow, 
Dalmatian,  and  poodle  Toy  dogs  are  small  dogs 
long  bred  as  pets,  among  them  are  the  chihuahua, 
•  spaniel,  Mexican  hairless,  Pekingese,  Poiner* 


Royal  Academy,  Budapest,  1894-97,  and  latei  be- 
came its  director.  He  toured  as  a  pianist  until 
1908,  when  he  became  professor  of  piano  at  the 
Berlin  Hochschule  Later  he  became  permanent 
conductor  of  the  Budapest  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
and  musical  director  (1931)  of  the  Hungarian 
Broadcasting  Coip  His  compositions,  stylistically 
deriving  much  from  Brahms,  include  four  operas, 
chamber  music,  concertos,  piano  pieces,  the  or- 
chestral suite  Ruralia  Hunganca,  and  the  witty 
VanatKm*  on  a  Nursery  Tune,  for  piano  and  or- 
.  _._...  ihua,  chestra 

toy  spaniel,  Mexican  hairless,  Pekingese,  Poiner-   Doisy,  Edward  Adelbert  (doi'«6),  1893-,  American 
aman,  pug,  and  toy  poodle.  See  also  articles  on  the     biochemist,  b.  Hume,  111.,  grad.  Univ.  of  Illinois 


(B.A.,  1014),  Ph.D.  Harvard,  1920.  For  his  dis- 
covery of  the  chemical  nature  of  vitamin  K  he 
shared  with  Hennk  Dam  the  1943  Nobel  Prize  in 
Physiology  and  Medicine  Doisy  and  others  syn- 
thesized vitamin  K  in  1939  He  has  contributed  to 
the  knowledge  of  metabolism,  insulin,  and  blood 
buffers  and  has  isolated  the  sex  hormones  thoelm 
(1929)  and  dihydrotheelm  (1936)  Doisy  taught 
biochemistry  at  Harvard  (1916-17)  and  at  the 
medical  school  of  Washington  Univ.,  St  Louis 
(1919-23),  and  became  professor  of  biochemistry 
at  the  medical  school  of  St  Louis  Umv  m  1923. 

Dolabella  (Publius  Cornelius  Dolabella)  (dolubc1'- 
lu),'  c  70  B  C  -43  B  C  ,  Roman  general,  notorious 
for  his  unscrupulousness  He  divorced  his  wife 
Fabia  and  married  (50  B  C )  Tullia,  daughter  of 
Cicero,  to  gain  the  support  of  that  statesman  He 
transferred  allegiance  from  Pompey  to  Caesar, 
fought  at  Pharsala,  and  accompanied  Caesar  to 
Africa  and  Spain.  On  the  assassination  of  Caesar 
ho  at  first  favored  the  conspirators,  then,  with 
Antony's  help,  seized  the  consulship  He  was  com- 
mander of  an  arm\  sent  against  Parthia  and 
Syria,  but  he  murdered  the  Roman  proconsul 
C  Trebomus  at  Smyrna  to  got  possession  of  the 
town  treasure  He  was  outlawed  by  the  senate  and, 
in  despair,  caused  one  of  his  soldiers  to  kill  him 

Dolbeau  (dolbcV),  town  (pop  2,847),  S  Que  ,  on  the 
Mistassuu  uvei  neai  its  mouth  on  Lake  St.  John 
It  is  a  pulp  and  papei  center 

Dolci,  Carlo  or  Carhno  (kni'lfi,  kaile'nS  d5l'ch6), 
1616-86,  Florentine  painter  Among  his  best-known 
paintings  are  the  heads  and  half-figures  of  Christ 
and  the  Mater  Doloiosa,  in  which  the  expressions 
of  patient  suffering  and  sorrow  aie  admirably  por- 
trayed His  works  aio  l>est  studied  in  the  Uffizi 
and  Pitti  gallenet,  and  Coismi  Palace,  Florence 
Among  the  finest  ate  the  celebrated  Magdalen,  St 
Cecelia,  St  Sebastian  (Corsmi  Palace)  and  St  An- 
drew Praying  before  His  Crucifixion  (Pitti  Palace) , 
and  Christ  Breaking  the  Breatl  (Marquess  of  Exe- 
toi's  Coll  ,  Burghley  House,  Stamford,  England) 
Many  of  Dolci's  paintings  are  familiar  through  en- 
gravings 

doldrums  (d5l'drumz)  or  equatorial  belt  of  calms, 
an  area  around  the  eaith  slightly  north  of  the 
equator  (its  location  varying  with  the  seasons  and 
with  the  distribution  of  land  and  water),  between 
the  two  belts  of  trade  winds  The  region  ih  char- 
acterized by  low  barometric  piessuro,  hot  using  air, 
high  humidity,  cloudiness,  light  variable  winds  and 
frequent  thunder&toims,  calms,  and  squalls  In 
this  atea  originate  hurricanes  To  be  becalmed  in 
the  doldrums,  peihaps  for  weeks,  under  the  hottest 
sun  in  the  oppressive,  sultiy  air,  like  Coleridge's 
"ancient  mantlet,"  was  one  of  the  fears  of  the  sailot 
dependent  upon  winds 

Dole,  Sanford  Ballard,  1844-1926.  statesman  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  b  Honolulu,  of  American  mis- 
sionar>  patents  After  education  in  the  United 
States  he  returned  to  Hawaii  and  became  promi- 
nent in  public  life  A  leader  of  the  revolution  that 
in  1887  secured  a  more  democratic  constitution, 
Dole  became  justice  of  the  supreme  court  under 
the  new  government  He  looked  with  disfavor 
upon  the  revolution  of  1S93  which  o\erthrew 
Queen  Lilmokalam,  but  once  it  was  accomplished 
he  was  willing  to  accept  the  office  of  president 
under  the  provisional  government  The  applica- 
tion of  the  revolutionists  for  annexation  to  the 
United  States  was  refused  by  President  Cleveland, 
who,  after  sending  James  H  BLOUNT  to  mvesti- 

fnte,  demanded  thf  lestoratiori  of  the  queen 
)olo's  reply,  in  which  he  defended  the  revolution 
and  denied  Cleveland's  right  to  interfere,  was  one 
of  his  ablest  papers  A  constitutional  c  onveution 
was  then  held  (1894),  and  the  republic  of  Hawaii 
was  created  Dole  was  declared  the  first  president 
His  administration,  during  which  he  made  efforts 
to  secure  annexation,  was  successful  in  spite  of 
attempts  at  a  c  ounterrevolution  and  difficulties 
with  Japan  concerning  immigration  After  the 
islands  were  annexed  in  1898  in  McKmley's  ad- 
ministration, Dole  headed  a  commission  to  Con- 
gress to  recommend  legislation  for  Hawaii  The 
report  included  the  draft  of  a  bill  which  became  the 
Organic  Act  of  1900  Dole  was  appointed  first  gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  1900  He  re- 
signed in  1903  to  become  U  S  district  judge  for 
Hawaii. 

Dole  (dol),  town  (pop  16,340),  Jui adept ,  E  France, 
on  the  Doubs  It  was  the  capital  and  a  foitihed 
stronghold  of  FRANCHE-COMT^  until  Louis  XIV, 
who  conquered  the  province  from  Spam  in  1674, 
shifted  its  parlement  to  Besangon  The  university, 
founded  (c  1422)  by  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy, 
was  also  transferred  to  Besancon,  and  Dole  de- 
clined It  has  a  chemical  industry  Louis  Pasteur 
was  born  here 

dole,  distribution  to  the  poor,  usually  of  food  or 
money  In  medieval  times  doles  were  usually  from 
bequests  of  money  01  land,  and  the  income  was 

Kven  to  charity  or  distributed  to  the  local  poor  at 
.nerals  John  Leake  in  1792  left  £1000  to  Tiimty 
Church,  New  York  city,  the  income  of  which  was 
to  provide  wheat  loaves  to  be  distributed  to  the 
poor  every  Sunday  morning  after  services  After 
the  First  World  War  the  term  was  applied  in  Great 
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Britain  to  weekly  payments  to  the  unemployed — 
the  noncontnbutory  payees  under  the  out-of-work- 
donation  plan  of  1018  This  fund,  terminated  in 
Nov.,  1919,  was  not  administered  on  an  insurance 
basis  but  rather  through  the  use  of  exchanges  The 
term  was  then  misapplied  to  payments  made  under 
the  National  Unemployment  Insurance  scheme,  of 
which  the  goveinment's  share  was  25  percent  of  the 
whole,  while  the  employers  and  employees  equally 
divided  the  rest  (75  percent)  In  the  distribution 
of  benefits  no  distinction  was  made  aa  to  earnings, 
sex,  or  race,  the  duration  of  the  benefits  being 
limited  to  15  weeks  in  any  one  year  Included  in 
the  scheme  were  all  wageworkers  between  the  age1* 
of  16  and  65,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  domestic 
service,  public  works,  and  agriculture  As  this  came 
into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  an  industrial 
depression,  men  who  had  not  paid  a  sufficient 
amount  or  who  had  exhausted  their  benefits  re- 
ceived payments  also  The  term  has  also  been 
applied  to  payments  to  unemployed  by  the  Poor 
Law  authorities 

Dolet.  fitienne  (atyen'  dolft'),  1509-46,  French 
scholar  and  printer  of  Lyons  He  wrote  treatises 
on  French  grammar,  poems,  a  short  history  of 
Francis  I,  and  works  m  Latin  about  Cicero  In 
1538  he  issued  from  his  own  press  the  important 
Commentarii  languae  Latinae,  which  was  of  great 
influence  on  the  French  Renaissance  The  fame 
and  prosperity  of  his  presses  and  his  translation  of 
the  Bible  and  of  the  Axiochus  into  French  got  him 
into  trouble  with  the  authorities  He  was  arrested, 
convicted  of  heresy,  and  executed  His  L'  Knfer 
d'  Etienne  Dolet  is  a  poem  on  his  life  in  prison 

Dolgelley  (dolgcWle,  -ge'le),  urban  district  (1931 
pop  2,260,  1943  estimated  pop  2,740),  co  seat  of 
Merionethshire,  Wales,  on  the  Wmon  at  the  north- 
ern foot  of  Cader  Idns  A  tourist  center,  it  has 
leather  manufacture,  and  gold  has  been  mined  in 
the  vicinity  Here,  m  1404,  Owen  Glendower  and 
the  French  held  a  conference 

Dolgeville  (d61j'vll),  village  (pop  3,195),  E  central 
N  Y  ,  E  of  Utica,  me  1891  Felt  goods  are  manu- 
factured here 

doll.  The  many  types  of  small  figures  found  among 
the  relics  of  primitive  peoples  were  cult  objects 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  have  left  well-preserved 
dolls  of  wood,  clay,  bone,  ivory,  and  bronze  which 
were  used  symbolically  and  probably  also  by  chil- 
dren as  playthings  The  articulated  PUPPFT  was 
known  in  ancient  Greece  Creche  dolls,  some  of 
them  artistic  masterpieces,  weio  early  used  in 
Catholic  lands  in  representations  of  the  Nativity 
From  the  15th  cent ,  fashion  dolls  were  popular  in 
Europe  as  gifts  among  monarchs  and  courtiers  and 
were  important  in  the  spread  of  costume  st\  les  At 
Venice  a  French  doll  dressed  m  the  latest  mode  was 
annually  displayed  on  Ascension  Day  Dolls  regu- 
larly brought  to  the  American  colonies  the  latest 
fashions  in  dress  and  coiffure  By  the  17th  cent  , 
play  dolls  wore  commonly  used  by  both  boys  and 
gills  Sonneberg,  Germany,  was  noted  from  the 
17th  cent  aa  a  center  for  wooden  dolls,  and  in  the 
19th  cent  the  town  led  also  in  the  making  of  dolls' 
china  heads  Paris  led  m  developing  dolls  that 
could  speak  and  close  their  eves  and  specialized  in 
fine-lady  dolls  The  use  of  papier  mach6  early  in 
the  19th  cent  stimulated  large-scale  manufacture 
Wood,  papier  mache,  china,  and  wax  were  used  for 
dolls  at  this  time,  hard  rubber  c  1850,  and  bisque 
c  1862  Homemade  dolls  include  the  colonial  corn- 
husk  man  and  the  rag  doll,  which  1ms  evolved  into 
a  commercial  product  Cutout  paper  dolls  are 
probably  derived  from  the  animated  cardboard 
pantins  fashionable  among  Fiench  courtiers  m  the 
18th  cent  See  W  H  Mills,  The  Story  of  Old  Doll* 
and  How  to  Make  New  Onts  (1940) ,  J  P  Johl,  The 
Fascinating  Story  of  Dolls  (1941) 

Dollar,  burgh  (pop  1,485),  Clackmannanshiro, 
Scotland,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ochils,  near  the  Devon 
and  NE  of  Alloa  There  are  rums  of  old  Castle 
Campbell 

Dollard  des  Ormeaux,  Adam  (ada'  d61ar'  daz6rm6'), 
16367-1660,  ( ommandant  of  the  garrison  at  Ville- 
Mane  (Montreal),  b  France  He  went  to  Canada 
in  1667  In  the  spring  of  1660  he  led  a  small  party 
of  Frenchmen  up  the  Ottawa  river  to  wage  war  on 
the  Iroquois  At  Long  Sault  Rapids  he  and  his 
companions  were  killed  after  a  week's  defense  in 
an  improvised  fort  against  a  large  band  of  Iroquois, 
who  were,  however,  forced  to  give  up  their  plan  to 
attack  New  France. 

Dollfuss,  Engelbert  (eng'ulbert  d61'fot>s),  1892- 
1934,  Austrian  btatesman  A  Christian  Socialist, 
he  rose  to  prominence  as  leader  of  the  Austrian 
Farmers'  League  and  became  minister  of  agricul- 
ture in  1931  Appointed  chancellor  in  1932,  he  ob- 
tained a  badly  needed  international  loan  in  return 
for  a  pledge  to  maintain  the  full  independence  of 
Austria  For  a  year  Dollfuss  governed  with  a  pre- 
carious majority,  but  in  March,  1933,  he  discarded 
pailiamentarv  government  on  a  technical  pretext 
and  assumed  quasi-dictatorial  powers  The  in- 
creasingly powerful  Austrian  National  Socialist 
party,  backed  by  Nasi  Germany,  was  the  chief 
threat  to  the  Dollfuss  regime  and  to  Austrian  inde- 
pendence Dollfuss  never  wavered  in  his  firm 
stand  against  Nazism.  Unwilling  or  unable  to  cc- 
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operate  with  the  Social  Democrats,  he  relied  more 
and  more  on  an  alliance  with  the  native  Austrian 
fascists  under  E  R  von  STARHEMBBRO  In  foreign 
policy  he  was  ill  supported  by  the  Western  powers 
and  staked  the  preservation  of  Austrian  independ- 
ence on  the  friendship  with  Italy.  In  Feb  ,  1934, 
the  "little  chancellor"  (so  called  because  of  his  di- 
minutive stature)  ruthlessly  suppressed  a  Socialist 
rising  \ustria  became  an  authoritarian  state,  with 
a  one-party  system,  under  a  "corporative"  consti- 
tution drafted  by  SCHCSCHNIUO  (April,  1934) 
Dollfuss  was  brutally  assassinated  (July  25)  by 
Austrian  Nazis,  who  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  seize  power  See  J  D  Gregory,  DoUfuta  and  Hi* 
Times  (1935) 

Dollter  de  Casson,  Francois  (fraswa'  dAlya'  du 
kils5'),  1636-1701,  priest  and  explorer  in  Canada, 
b  near  Nantes,  France  In  1657  he  entered  the 
seminary  of  Samt-Sulpice,  Paris,  and  in  1666  he 
went  as  a  missionary  to  Canada  With  Father 
Galmee  he  set  forth  (1669)  m  La  Hallo's  company, 
bound  for  the  Ohio-Mississippi  country,  where  the 
two  priests  planned  to  carry  on  missionary  activi- 
ties among  the  Western  Indian  tribes  At  Lake 
Ontario  they  parted  from  La  Salle  and  went  W  to 
Lake  Erie,  on  its  north  shore  they  wintered  (1669- 
70),  claiming  the  land  in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV 
Prevented  by  a  series  of  misfortunes  from  continu- 
ing their  missionary  travels,  they  decided  to  go  on 
to  Sault  Ste  Marie  and  return  to  Montreal  by  way 
of  the  Ottawa  river  In  1671  Dollier  de  Casson 
became  superior  of  the  seminary  at  Montreal  and 
later  was  vicar  general  of  the  diocese  of  Quebec 
His  history  of  Montreal  fiom  1640  to  1672  was 
published  in  1868,  it  was  translated  into  English 
(1928)  by  Ralph  Flenley,  who  added  a  life  of 
Dollier  de  Caason 

Dollinger,  Johann  Joseph  Ignaz  von  (yo'han  yd'zSf 
ty'nats  fun  du'lmg-ur),  1799-1890,  German  theolo- 
gian and  historian,  leader  of  the  OLD  CATHOLIC 
movement  Ordained  in  1822,  he  was  subsequently 
professor  of  church  history  and  ecclesiastical  law 
at  the  Umv  of  Munich,  chief  librarian  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
Between  1845  and  1852  he  had  considerable  influ- 
ence as  representative  of  the  university  m  the  Ba- 
varian (ham her  and  as  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Catholic  party  in  the  Frankfurt  Parliament 
Temporarily  (1847-49)  he  lost  his  professor's  chair 
and  nis  seat  in  the  chamber  A  German  Catholic 
Church,  independent  of  the  state,  was  the  cause  to 
which  D6lhnger  devoted  his  efforts  Some  lectures 
delivered  in  Rome  (1857)  were  published  m  English 
aa  The  Church  and  the  Churches,  or,  The  Papacy 
and  the  Temporal  Power  This  work,  subsequently 
banned,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  temporal 
sovereignty  was  not  an  essential  accompaniment  of 
the  papacy  In  18G3  followed  a  work  known  in 
English  as  Fables  respecting  the  Popes  in  the  Middle 
Ages  When  the  Vatican  Council  was  in  session, 
Dollinger  opposed  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility 
in  a  series  of  letters  and  papers,  published  under 
the  pseudonym  Janus  as  The  Pope  and  the  Council 
(1869)  When  that  doctrine  was  pronounced  a 
dogma  m  1870,  he  refused  to  a<  copt  it.  In  1871  he 
was  excommunicated  Although  ho  was  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  Old  Catholic  s,  he  never  had  intended 
that  a  separate  sect  should  grow  out  of  the  move- 
ment, and  he  never  formally  bee  ame  a  member  of 
the  Old  Catholic  Church  He  was  made  rector  of 
the  Umv  of  Munich  and  in  1873  president  of  the 

"Academy  of  Sciences  Many  of  his  works  wore 
translated  into  English 

Dolhver,  Jonathan  Prentiss,  1858-1910,  U  S  Rep- 
resentative (1889-1900)  and  Senator  (1000-1910) 
from  Iowa,  b  Preston  co  ,  \  a  (now  m  West  Vir- 
ginia), grad  Umv  of  West  Virginia,  1876  A  law- 
yer of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  he  entered  politics  and 
was  as  Congressman  one  of  the  most  persuasive 
speakers  of  his  day  He  waa  in  the  early  days  of 
his  national  career  a  protege  of  William  B  A.LUHON 
and  a  conservative  Republican,  but  later  he  swung 
to  Progressive  views,  especially  on  tail  road  and 
tariff  issues,  and  allied  himself  with  A  B  CUMMINS 

Dollond,  John  (dtt'lund),  1706-G1,  Engli«h  optician, 
inventor,  and  specialist  in  achromatics  His  refract- 
ing telescopic  lens,  the  first  to  function  without 
color  fringes,  won  him,  in  1758,  the  Copley  medal 
of  the  Royal  Society,  London  A  silk  weaver,  en- 
tirely self-taught,  he  became  known  for  his  erudition 
as  well  as  for  his  scientific  achievements  With  his 
son,  Peter  Dollond,  1730-1820,  he  developed  a 
notable  optical  manufactory  m  London 

dolmen  (dSl'men.  dol-)  [Breton,  =»stone  table],  ar- 
chaeological term  for  a  rough  stone  structure,  con- 
sisting usually  of  two  upnghts  supporting  a  cap- 
stone or  table  They  are  characteristic  megahthic 
monuments  and  are  considered  to  have  formed  a 
burial  chamber,  as  m  a  B  A  BROW  Some  authorities 
consider  them  to  have  been  erected  to  substitute 
for  cave  burial  They  are  particularly  common  in 
Western  Europe,  especially  in  Portugal,  Brittany, 
and  the  British  Isles  Sometimes  the  term  CROM- 
LECH is  substituted  for  dolmen. 

Dolomieu,  Dfiodat  Guy  Silvain  Tancrede  Gratet  de 
(dadda'  solve'  takred'  grata'  du  doldmyu'),  1750- 
1801,  French  geologist.  He  made  important  con- 
tributions to  the  study  of  volcanic  geology,  eape- 
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cially  through  examination  and  comparison  of  the 
products  of  volcanoes  His  discovery  m  Sicily  of 
igneous  rock  mterstratified  with  submarine  sedi- 
mentary rock  strengthened  the  belief  in  the  igne- 
ous origin  of  basalt  In  1791  he  reported  on  the 
character  of  the  mineral  later  known  us  DOLOMITE. 
He  wrote  several  works  on  his  findings  during 
geological  journeys,  especially  in  S  Europe  A 
member  of  the  scientific  staff  of  Bonaparte's 
Egyptian  expedition,  he  was  captured  on  the  return 
voyage,  while  m  prison  he  wrote  his  Sur  la  philoso- 
phic mineralogique  (1801) 

dolomite  (d&'lumlt)  1  A  mineral,  calcium  magne- 
sium carbonate  The  crystals  may  be  white,  gray, 
brown,  black,  or  reddish,  the  luster  is  vitreous  to 
pearly  The  magnesium  is  sometimes  replaced  in 
part  by  iron  or  manganese  2  A  carbonate  rock 
composed  chiefly  of  the  mineral  dolomite,  similar 
to  limestone  but  somewhat  harder  and  heavier 
Most  dolomites  probably  originated  through  the 
replacement  of  the  calcium  of  limestone  by  magne- 
sium Dolomite  may  be  metamorphosed  into  dolo- 
mitic  marble  The  chief  uses  of  dolomite  are  as  a 
building  stone  and  in  the  manufacture  of  linings 
for  refractory  furnaces  and  of  basic  magnesium 
carbonate  for  pipe  covenngs  Formations  of  dolo- 
mite are  very  widespread  (occurring  in  Europe,  the 
United  States,  Brazil,  and  Mexico)  and  notably  in 
the  region  of  the  Alps  now  called  the  Dolomites, 
where  the  rock  was  first  studied  by  Dolomieu 

Dolomites  (dd'lumlts)  or  Dolomite  Alps,  Alpine 
group,  N  Italy,  between  the  Isarco  and  Piave 
rivers,  named  tor  the  stone  of  which  it  is  formed 
Famous  for  their  strikingly  bold  outline  and  for 
their  vivid  colors  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  Dolo- 
mites are  ideal  for  rock-climbing  The  Marmolada 
(10,961  ft )  is  the  highest  peak  Cortina  d'Ampezzo 
and  other  resorts  are  among  the  major  tourist 
centers  of  Italy 

dolphin.  1  Gregarious  mammal,  a  toothed  WHALE 
found  in  most  oceans  and  sometimes  in  rivers 
Dolphins  range  from  4  to  30  ft  in  length,  the 
majority  are  from  5  to  14  ft  Some  which  frolic  m 
the  vicinity  of  ships  are  called  porpoises,  but  dol- 
phins differ  from  true  porpoises  m  having  pointed 
muzzles  The  common  dolphin  of  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  waters  is  usually  7  to  8  ft  long  and 
has  beaklike  jaws  It  is  seldom  seen  on  the  North 
American  coast,  where  the  bottle-nosed  dolphin, 
which  inhabits  all  but  polar  seas,  is  more  often 
observed  The  killer  whale  or  grampus  (Orcintm  or 
Orca),  a  large  dolphin  with  a  black  and  white  mot- 
tled body,  is  the  worst  enemy  of  seals,  porpoises, 
fish,  and  sea  birds  In  groups  it  attacks  and  bites 
out  the  tongue  of  large  whales  River  dolphins  are 
related  fresh-water  animals  of  Asia  and  South 
America  Dolphins  featured  in  classic  sculpture 
2  Name  for  the  coryphene,  a  swift  spiny-finned 
fish  of  warm  seas  It  has  a  long  dorsal  fin  and  the 
body  is  iridescent  Some  attain  a  length  of  6  ft 
Flying  fish  are  among  its  prey  It  is  valued  as  food 

Dol ton.  residential  village  (pop  3,0b8),  NE  111  ,  just 
S  of  Chicago,  in  a  tiuck-farm  area,  me  1892 

Dom  (ddm),  peak  14,943  ft  high,  in  the  MISCHA- 
BFI.HORNKH  group,  highest  peak  entirely  in  Switzer- 
land 

Domagk,  Gerhard  (gai'hurt  do'mak),  1895-,  Ger- 
man chemist  and  pathologist  A  teacher  succes- 
sively at  the  universities  of  Greifswald  and  Mun- 
ster,  he  became  (1927)  director  of  research  at  the 
IG  Farbenmdusti  10  laboratory  at  Wuppertal  Be- 
cause of  a  Na/i  dec  roe  he  was  obliged  to  decline  the 
1939  Nobel  Prize  in  Physiology  and  Medicine  In 
1947  he  received  a  gold  medal  in  lieu  of  the  prize 
money  The  award  was  made  for  his  discovery  of 
the  efficacy  of  prontosil,  the  forerunner  of  the  sulfa 
drugs  or  sulfamlamido  compounds,  in  treating 
stieptococcal  infections 

Domat  or  Daumat,  Jean  (zha'  doma'),  1625-96, 
French  juiist  His  Lts  Loix  civilea  dans  leur  ordre 
naturel  [civil  laws  in  their  natural  order]  (3  vols  , 
1689-94)  is  a  restatement  of  Roman  law  considered 
as  a  system  dei  ived  from  ethu  al  theory  and  natui  al 
theology  It  is  Iwhoved  to  be  the  earliest  work  on 
the  subject  to  depart  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
bth-century  Corpus  Juris  Civibs 

Dombasle,  Christophe  Joseph  Alexandre  Mathieu 
de  (krgstof  zh6zef  alSksa'dru  matju'  du  dobul'), 
1777-1843,  French  agriculturist  Ho  established 
the  hrat  model  farm  and  agricultural  school  (1822) 
near  Nancy,  m  Franc. e,  arid  otherwise  promoted 
the  progress  of  French  agriculture  by  introducing 
English  and  German  ideas,  writing  tieatiaea  on 
many  practical  subjects,  and  encouraging  the  cul- 
tivation of  new  products— such  as  sugar  beets — 
and  the  raising  of  better  c  attle,  sheep,  and  horses. 
He  invented  a  plow  that  bore  his  name 

Dombrowa,  Poland  see  D  \BROW  A  GORNICZA 

Dombrowski,  Jan  Henryk   see  DABROWSKI 

dome,  a  roof  cucular  or  (rarely)  elliptical  in  plan 
and  usually  hemispherical  in  form,  placed  over  a 
circular,  square,  oblong,  or  polygonal  apartment 
Domes  have  boon  built  with  a  wide  variety  of  out- 
lines and  of  various  materials  Their  earliest  ap- 
pearance was  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, where  the  use  of  sun-baked  bricks  led  to 
the  dome  as  a  simple  method  of  roofing  adapted 
to  the  adhesive  material.  Such  primitive  domes 
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were  used  m  the  Assyrian  period  (1276-438  B.C.) 
and  in  the  Persian  and  Sassaiuan  periods  which 
followed   The  Greeks  made  no  use  of  the  dome,  but 
the  Romans  converted  the  primitive  idea  into  a 
magnificent   architects  al    element   for   covering 
monumental  structures    The  Pantheon  at  Rome 
(2d  cent    AD),   with  its  superb  hemispherical 
dome,  w  structurally  intact     Roofing  a  circular 
room  and  constructed  of  htick  and  mortar,  it  has 
an  internal  diameter  of  142  ft   and  is  the  largest 
dome  in  existence  and  one  of  t)te  most  beautiful 
internally     The  Romans,  however,  failed  to  dis- 
cover a  proper  handling  of  the  PBNDBHMVB — the 
device  essential  to  placing  a  dome  over  a  square 
compartment,  finally  achieved  by  the  Bytantine 
builder*  in  Hagia  Sophia  at  Constantinople  (A  D 
682-37)    The  solving  of  this  problem  inaugurated 
a  new  period  of  dome  construction  and  the  dome 
of  Hagia  Sophia  exerted  profound  influence  through 
Italy  and  France    The  Byaantme  style  influenced 
the  Saracens,  and  domes  came  into  lavish  u»e  in  all 
countries  that  fell  under  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest— in  Persia,  Turkey,  India,  and  Egypt  and  in 
Spam,  Sicily,  and  North  Africa    Saracenic  domes 
departed  from  simple  circular  outlines,  and  their 
exterior  shapes  are,  characteristically,  pointed  or 
bulbous  (pear  shaped)  and  often  ribbed,  while  the 
interiors  have  pendentives  developed  in  complex 
stalactite  eorbelings    The  most  celebrated  example 
is  the  superb  Taj  Mahal  (A  D  1630)  at  Agra,  India 
Both  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Pantheon  and  of 
the  By  nan  tine  pendentive  came  to  bear  upon  the 
designers  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  the  cross- 
ings of  most  churches  of  the  period  were  covered 
by  masonry  domes  on  pendentives    Between  pen- 
dentives and  dome  a  circular  drum  usually  was 
interposed,  serving  both  to  give  greater  elevation 
and  external  importance  and  as  a  space  for  the 
introduction  of  windows     By  the  addition  of  an 
outer  shell,  th«  exteuoi  came  to  be  independently 
designed  for  maximum  effectiveno^,  and  the  plac- 
ing of  a  lantern  at  the  top  of  this  outer  shell  pro- 
vided an  apex  for  the  entire  composition     Cele- 
brated examples  are  8t    Peter's,  Rome,  designed 
by  Michelangelo,  with  two  masonry  shells  (com- 
pleted 1690),  internal  diameter  137  ft  ,  the  church 
of  the  Invahdes,  Paris,  bv  J    H    Mansaft  (1706), 
90  ft  ,  8t  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  (1676-1710),  112  ft  ,  and  the  Pan- 
theon, Paris,  by  J    G    Sonfflot  (1775-81),  69  ft 
The  last  three  domes  are  built  with  tuple  shells, 
the  middle  shells  serving  to  support  the  crowning 
lanterns    In  the  United  States,  the  dome  of  the 
Massachusetts  state  capitol,  designed  (1795)   by 
Charles  Burfinch,  established  the  dome  as  a  dis- 
tinctive featuie  for  numerous  later  state  capitols 
as  well  aa  for  the  national  Capitol  at  Washington 
The  dome  of  the  lattei ,  however,  is  of  oast  iron  in- 
stead of  masonry    The  design   by  T    U   Walter, 
has  an  inner  diameter  of  90  ft  and  possesses  great 
external  impressiveness     Modem  domes  usually 
are  constructed  of  steel  and  concrete  or  of  tile 
Domenichioo  (domanPkcVn6)  or  Dotnenico  Zampien 
(ddma'nSko  tsampya're),  1581-1641,  Italian  paint- 
er, studied  Corieggio  in  Parma  and  Modena     He 
then  went  to  Rome,  where  he  assisted  Annibale 
Carracd  with  his  frescoes  m  the  Farncse  Palace 
and  executed  decorative  works  for  Cardinals  Aldo- 
brandmi,  Farnese,  and  Borghese,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous frescoes  m  the  ehuiches  of  Rome    In  1614  he 
painted  the  superb  La«t  Communion  of  St  Jerome, 
now  m  the  Vatican    The  outstanding  works  of  his 
later  period  are  designs  for  Villa  di  Belvedere  at 
Frascati  and  for  Villa  Ludovisi,  Rome,  and  frescoes 
for  the  St  Januarms  chapel  in  the  Naples  cathe- 
dral    Domemchino  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest 
pupils  of  the  school  of  the  C'anacci     His  portraits 
are  among  the  best  of  the  Bolognese  school,  and  ho 
often  employed  admirably  executed  landscapes  as 
backgrounds  in  his  subject  pieces 
Domenico    Veneziano    (dom&'npko    vanatsea'nS), 
c  1400-1461,  Florentine  painter     Only  throe  au- 
thentic  works   remain — the    altarpiece   of   Santa 
Lucia  di  Bardl,  with  its  pale  tnit  luminous  tonal 
harmonies  (central   panel   in  the  Uffizi;  another 
fragment  in   the  Fitzwilliam  Mus ,   Cambridge, 
England);  Madonna  and  Child  (National  Gall  , 
LondonV:  attd  tms  rugged  St  John  the  Raptmt  (Santa 
Croce,  Florence)     A  fine  profile  portrait  of  a  girl 
(Gardner  Mus  ,  Boston)  is  believed  to  be  his  work 
He  introduced  the  technique  of  finishing  tempera 
works  with  an  oil  glare   See  Bernard  Betenson,  The 
Florentine  Painters  of  the  Renaissance  (1896). 
Dome  of  the  Rock:  set*  MOMJUE 
Domesday  Book  (domz'da,  ddonte'  dn),  the  record  of 
the  general  survey  of  England  made  at  the  order  of 
WILLIAM  I  (William  the  Conqueror)  in  1086    The 
survey  ascertained  the  economic  resources  of  most 
of  the  country  for  purposes  of  more  accurate  taxa* 
tion    Royal  agents  took  the  evidence  of  local  men 
in  each  hundred,  the  latter  acting  as  inquest  jurors 
Descriptions  of  each  piece  of  laiid,  its  present  and 
former  holders,  the  method  of  holding,  and  the 
population  on  it  were  included  amoWg  the  facts 
recorded.    For  the  thoroughness  aftd  'speed  wit>h 
which  1t  was  taken,  the  Domesday  survey  as  «n 
administrative  measure  is  unsurpassed  in  medieval 
history.   Written  from  the  data  thus  gathered,  the 
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Domesday  Book  is  an  invaluable  historical  sowce. 
It  furnished  the  material  for  F.  W  MaitJand's 
masterly  survey,  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond 
(1021),  which  treats  of  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Conquest  times  Many 
of  the  Domesday  records  have  been  printed  by 
counties  in  the  Vtctana  County  Hustones,  and  sev- 
eral portions  have  been  independently  published 
See  Adolphua  Ballard,  The  Domesday  Inquest 
(1906) 

domestication,  of  plants  and  animals  When  early 
man  began  to  cultivate  plants,  his  habitations  be- 
came more  permanent  and  his  food  supply  more 
dependable,  them  factors  contributed  importantly 
to  social  and  cultural  development  All  the  major 
plant  crops  were  domesticated  during  the  Neolithic 
period  Archaeological  evidence  indicates  that 
emmer  wheat  was  cultivated  m  Egypt  at  least  by 
0000  B  C  ,  grains  of  barley  and  ominer  preserved  m 
Mesopotamia  date  from  c.4000  B  C  Some  author- 
ities believe  that  rye  was  developed  from  a  weed 
that  appeared  m  fields  of  wheat  or  barley  in  W 
Asia  and  that  oats  originated  as  a  weed  in  fields  of 
emmer  The  early  Egyptians  cultivated  not  only 
cereals,  but  also  beans,  lentils,  melons,  onions, 
radishes,  garlic,  and  grapea  Olives  and  flax  are 
believed  to  have  originated  also  in  the  vrcuuty  of 
the  Near  East,  R»ce,  sugar  cane,  and  probably 
bananas  and  cotton  were  first  grown  in  SE  Asia 
Mane  (corn)  was  the  staple  grain  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  was  grown  from  the  times  of  the 
pre-1  nca  c*mli*ation  of  Peru  The  white  potato, 
the  sweet  potato,  and  a  number  of  kinds  of  beans 
(e  g  ,  lima  beans,  red  kidney  beans,  navy  beans, 
marrow  beans,  and  snap  beans)  also  originated  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  were  cultivated  in 
earh  tunes  Probably  the  domestication  and 
breeding  of  most  animate  began  about  the  same 
tune  as  that  of  plants  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
the  dog  niav  have  boon  domesticated  m  the  late 
Paleolithic  period  In  Neolithic  times  draft  ani- 
mals began  to  be  employed.  The  ass  and  probably 
the  ox  were  domesticated  first  m  the  Neur  East, 
the  horse  was  employed  for  riding  probably  first  in 
central  Asia,  and  the  camel  is  believed  to  have  been 
first  domesticated  on  the  steppes  or  deserts  of  Asia 
whence  they  reached  Africa  The  water  buffalo 
originated  as  a  beast  of  burden  in  SK  Asia,  this 
region  was  also  the  plat  e  of  domestication  of  many 
poultry  birds  (not  including  the  turkey)  In  the 
New  World  the  llama  and  the  alpaca  were  domesti- 
cated in  the  Andean  region  Although  no  now  ani- 
mals are  known  to  have  been  domesticated  since 
the  beginning  of  recorded  history ,  improved  tv  pes 
have  been  developed  through  BRFKntm, 
domestic  relations.  For  psychological  and  sociologi- 
cal aspects,  see  MARKIAC.K  For  legal  aspects,  gee 
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domestic  science  see  HOME  ECONOMICS 
domestic  service  was  performed  by  slaves  in  many 
early  civilizations,  e  g  ,  in  Greece  and  Rome.  Un- 
der the  feudal  system  the  work  was  done  by  serfs 
Under  the  guild  system  indentured  Apprentices  per- 
formed household  duties  while  learning  a  trade 
With  the  disappearance  of  feudalism  and  guilds, 
servants  wore  recruited  from  free  wage  earners 
Domestic  service  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  unat- 
tractive occupation  because  of  the  long  hours,  low 
wages,  poor  living  conditions,  low  social  status, 
and  dependence  on  the  personal  habits  of  the  em- 
plover  In  the  American  colonies,  domestic  service 
was  performed  by  transported  convicts,  bond 
servants  who  sold  themselves  into  service  for  statwd 
periods  to  pay  their  passage,  Indians,  and  Negro 
slaves  After  the  Revolution  indentured  servants 
were  largely  replaced  except  in  the  Sooth,  by  free 
native-born  labor  not  subjected  to  social  discrim- 
ination The  rapid  development  of  the  industrial 
system  in  the  19th  cent  provided  more  lucrative 
employment  for  native-born  labor  and  coincided 
with  a  flow  of  immigrants  many  of  whom  drifted 
into  domestic  service  The  immigration  quotas 
established  m  1921  cut  down  this  supply  In  the 
United  States,  as  in  most  countries,  domestic 
service  has  not  been  regarded  as  an  industry, 
unionization  is  weak,  and  servants  are  generally 
excluded  from  legislation  on  wages  and  hours, 
social  security,  and  workmen's  compensation  In 
Sweden  there  is  little  social  stigma  and  the  unions 
are  strong,  in  Great  Britain  domestic  workers  are 
coveted  by  national  health  and  unemployment  in- 
surance schemes  The  shortage  of  domestic  labor- 
eis  m  most  countries  has  been  partially  offset  by 
improvements  in  working  conditions,  by  the  use  of 
labor-saving  devices,  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  restaurants  and  commnna'l  living  units  such  as 
apartment  houses  and  hotels,  and  by  the  establish- 
ment of  domestic  training  schools  SeeJ  C  Brown, 
Concerns  of  Household  Workers  (1941) ,  publications 
of  the  U  S  Woman's  Bureau. 
Domett,  Alfred  (dft'orft),  1811-87,  English  poet. 
The  subject  of  "Waring,"  a  poem  bv  his  friend 
Robert  Browning,  he  m  turn  dedicated  to  Brown- 
11  ig  his  verse  m  Flotsam  and  Jetsam  ( 1 877 )  Domett 
spent  tto  year*  from  1842  to  1871  m  New  Zealand, 
where  he  held  many  colonial  government  ports. 
He  used  the  Anglo-Maori  Hfe  of  the  «sourt*ry  iu  his 
narrative  poem  Ranolf  and  Amokia  (1872). 


Domfront  (ddfr60,  town  (pop.  2,600),  Orne  dept , 
NW  France,  m  Normandy.  An  agricultural  center, 
it  faM  medieval  town  walls  and  the  impottns  nuns 
of  an  nth-oentury  fortress,  one  of  the  chief  strong- 
holds of  medieval  Normandy  The  town  and  « 
near-by  Romanesque  church  (1 1th  cent.)  were 
damaged  m  the  Second  World  War 

domicile,  one's  legal  residence  This  may  or  may  not 
bo  the  jplaoe  where  one  actually  resides  at  any  one 
time  The  domicile  is  the  permanent  homo  to  which 
one  has  tho  intention  of  returning  whenever  tho 
purpose  for  which  one  is  absent  has  been  accom- 
plished One  may  at  the  same  time  possess  a  tem- 
porary lodging  for  a  short  time  in  one  place,  a  more 
permanent  place  of  abode  called  a  residence  at 
another  place,  and  a  domicile  at  still  another  place 
Usually  the  domicile  of  the  husband  and  father 
determines  that  of  wife  and  children  The  question 
of  determining  the  domicile  of  a  person  is  at  impor- 
tance m  application  of  tax  laws  and  also  in  deter- 
mining personal  status  under  international  law. 

Dommguez,  Francisco  Atanasio*  see  ESCAJ-ANTI;, 
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Dominic,  Saint  (dcVmunHO,  1170?-1221.  Castilian 
churchman,  named  Dominic  Guzman,  founder  of 
the  Dominicans.  He  studied  at  I'alencia  and  be- 
came a  canon,  then  prior  of  canons,  of  the  cathedral 
of  Osma  Ho  and  his  bishop  went  to  Rome  (c.1203) 
seeking  permission  to  evangelize  the  Tatars,  in- 
stead, Innocent  III  sent  them  to  S  Franco  to 
preach  to  the  Albigenses  Adopting  absolute  pov- 
erty, they  wandered  about  Languedoc  preaching, 
ana  were  the  first  Catholic  missionaries  to  have 
success  there  St  Dominic  started  a  community 
for  women  converts  at  Prouille  m  1206  In  1216  ha 
was  given  a  house  and  church  at  Toulouse  for  hts 
band  of  preachers,  now  grown  to  16  The  same  vear 
he  went  to  Rome  and  received  from  Hononus  III 
approval  of  his  plans  for  the  new  little  order  Thm, 
with  its  novel  vocation  to  study  and  preaching, 
grow  phenomenally  An  ancient  tradition,  often 
pictured,  tells  how  the  saint  received  the  rosary 
from  the  Virgin  Mary  in  a  vision  It  its  also  told 
that  St  Dominic  and  St  Franc  is  met  and  became 
fnends  m  Rome,  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  have 
been  constantly  unsoaated,  if  not  aiwavs  friendly, 
and  to  this  dav  ejuh  order  pays  special  honors  to 
the  founder  of  the  other  order  fr  east  Aug.  4  Sou 
Bede  Jarrett,  O  P,  Ltfr  of  St  Dominic  (1934), 
P  F  Mandonnet,  St  Dominic  and  His  Work  (Eng 
tr  ,  1944) 

Dominica  (domme'ku),  island  (301  gq  mi  ;  pop 
47,682),  British  Wost  Indies  It  corresponds  to 
Dominica  colony,  part  of  the  WINUWAKD  ISLANDS 
The  capital  is  Roseau  (pop  c  9,600)  Mountainous 
and  forested,  with  rugggid  and  beautiful  sceneiy, 
tho  island  has  a  rich  soil,  producing  for  expoit 
vanilla  as  well  as  cacao,  lime  juice  and  lime  oil, 
coconuts,  oranges,  bananas,  and  spices  The  ma- 
jority of  the  population,  speaking  a  Fiench  patois, 
is  Negro,  presumably  with  an  admixture  of  Carib 
Discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  Dominica  WILS 
left  largely  to  the  Canba  by  agreement  between 
France  and  England  However,  French  settlements 
inci eased,  and  the  island  changed  hands  frequently 
between  1761  and  1815  In  1940,  made  a  colony 
in  itself,  it  was  detached  from  the  Leeward  Islands 
colony 

Dominican  Republic  (duml'nlkun),  republic  (19,120 
sq  mi  ,  1944  estimated  pop  1,%9,773),  West 
Indies,  on  the  eastein  two  thirds  of  the  mountain- 
ous island  of  HIBPANIOLA  The  capital  is  ("mdad 
Trujillo,  more  commonly  known  as  Santo  Doimn- 
go  After  Spam  by  the  Treaty  of  Basel  (1795)  ceded 
the  colony  of  SANTO  DOMINGO  to  France,  the  area 
now  known  as  the  Dominican  Republic  was  con- 
quered (1801)  by  the  Haitians  under  TOUSRAINT 
L'Ouvs-RTURE  The  Spaniards,  fearing  black  rule, 
supported  the  French  invasion  of  Haiti  under 
General  LJXLLRC  The  resident  Fiench  command- 
er was  able  later  to  fend  off  the  attacks  of  JACQUES 
DKHB  \IJNBS,  but  m  1808  the  people,  preferring 
Spanish  rule,  revolted  and  in  1809  with  the  aid  of 
an  English  squadron  captured  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo  The  first  republic  was  short-lived  By 
the  Treaty  of  Pam  (1814)  Spam  regained  title  to 
its  former  colony  In  turn,  Spanish  rule  was  brief 
In  1821  the  inhabitants  expelled  tho  Spanish  gov- 
ernor, but  tti  1822  they  were  teconquered  by  the 
Haitians  tinder  Jean  Pierre  BOYER  Unlike  the 
Haitian*,  who  were  almost  entirely  pure  Negro, 
the  Spanish  population  was  more  evenly  made  up 
of  white,  mulatto,  and  Negro,  and  the  culture  was 
dominant! v  Spanish  A  levolt  broke  out  in  1844, 
the  Haitians  were  defeated,  »  constitution  was 
promulgated,  and  tho  Dominican  Republic  was 
finally  established  under  Pedro  SANTANA  Fre- 
quent revolts  as  well  as  continued  Haitian  attacks 
led  Santana  to  make  his  country  a  province  of 
Spain  in  1861,  but  opposition  under  Buenaventura 
BAra  was  BO  severe  that  Spam  withdrew  in  1865 
Unable  to  preset  ve  order,  Bne«  himself  negotiated 
*  treaty  of  annexation  to  the  United  States,  which 
the  Dominicans  approved  but  the  U  3  Senate 
failed  to  ratify.  All  semblance  of  order  vamshed. 
There  were  kaleidoscopic  changes  m  the  presidency 
and  a  long  (1882-W)  ruthless  dictatorship  under 
UUses  Heureaux,  followed  Again  by  i 


and  revolts  The  republic  was  hopelessly  bankrupt 
by  1906  and  faced  intervention  from  foreign  pow- 
ers President  Theodore  Roosevelt  by  executive 
agreement  arranged  a  US.  customs  receivership 
Although  there  was  marked  improvement  in 
finances,  fiscal  control  brought  virtual  political 
dominance.  Disorder  continued,  and  the  island 
was  occupied  by  U  8  marines  in  1916  Feeling  in 
Latin  Amenca  and  among  U  8  liberals  rose  stead- 
ily agamat  intervention  The  marines  were  with- 
drawn in  1934,  the  customs  receivership  terminated 
in  1941.  Absolute  dictator  since  the  overthrow  of 
Horaeio  VAsquEZ  in  1930,  Rafael  TRUJILLO 
MOLINA  has  continued  the  material  advancement 
of  his  country,  but  the  government  has  been  strictly 
under  his  control  Although  crop  diversification 
was  begun  in  1925,  sugar  still  leads  the  list  of  ex- 
ports, accounting  for  about  63  percent  Cacao  and 
coffee  are  also  major  exports  Aside  f  i  om  the  sugar 
centrals  and  refineries,  industries  are  few,  but  food- 
stuffs (yucca  starch,  meats,  peanut  oil,  dairy 
products,  and  chocolate)  are  increasingly  proc- 
essed The  Dominican  Republic,  nearly  twice  as 
large  but  with  only  two  thirds  the  population  of 
overcrowded  Haiti,  made  efforts  to  prevent  infiltra- 
tion of  Haitians  Frequent  bordei  clashes  resulted, 
and  in  1937  Dominican  troops  crossed  the  bound- 
ary and  massacred  between  10,000  and  15,000 
Haitians  Pressure  from  the  west  is  gieat,  the  two 
cultures  are  sharply  divided,  and  the  Dominicans 
fear  absorption  by  the  blacks  Consequently, 
immigration  of  European  refugees  to  increase  the 
white  population  and  occupy  unproductive  lands 
was  encouraged  See  Sumner  Wolfs,  Naboth's  Vine- 
yard (2  vols  ,  1928) ,  Otto  Schoenrich,  Santo  Do- 
mingo a  Country  with  a  Future  (1918) 

Dominicans  (dumT'nfkunz),  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligious order,  founded  by  8t  Dominic  in  1216,  of- 
ficially named  the  Order  of  Preachers  (O  P ) 
Though  they  began  locally  m  evangelizing  the 
Albigenses,  before  St  Dominic's  death  (1221) 
there  were  already  eight  national  provinces  The 
rule  and  constitutions  had  novel  features  For  the 
first  time  the  members  of  the  order  (friars)  were 
accepted  not  into  a  specific  house,  but  into  the 
whole  order  The  friar's  life  was  to  bo  all  preaching 
and  study,  the  order  provided  houses  of  study  at 
(enters  of  learning,  and  the  rule  net  up  dispensa- 
tions from  other  duties  to  promote  study  Unlike 
that  of  most  orders,  the  Dominican  plan  of  gov- 
ernment is  nonpaternalistic  Priors  of  houses  and 
provinces  are  elected  for  terms,  and  the  councils 
are  largely  made  up  of  elected  delegates  A  prior 
has  nothing  hko  the  honor  and  prestige  accorded  an 
abbot  Dominicans  were  prominent  in  the  medie- 
val universities ,  St  Thomas  Aquinas  was  a  Domin- 
ican, and  the  order  has  zealously  propagated 
Thomism  It  has  been  often  called  on  to  provide 
official  theologians,  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  comci- 
dem  e  of  origin,  accounts  for  the  Dominicans'  being 
the  order  principally  in  charge  of  the  Inquisition 
In  the  19th  rent  the  Dominicans  had  a  revival  m 
France  and  England,  becoming  leaders  in  Catholic 
social  movements  Dominicans  came  to  the  United 
States  soon  after  1800,  their  first  U  8  province  was 
founded  in  1805  The  Dominicans  are  especially 
attached  to  the  rosary  Their  hnbit  is  white,  with  a 
black  mantle,  which  is  worn  for  preaching  They 
used  to  be  called  Black  Friars  There  is  a  contem- 
plative order  of  Dominican  nuns  and  a  widespread 
third  order  Many  of  the  tertianes  are  m  sister- 
hoods for  teaching  and  other  works  8t  Catherine 
of  Siena  was  a  Dominican  tertiary  See  R  G 
Galbraith,  The  Constitution  of  the  Dominican  Order 
(1925),  John-Baptist  Reeves,  The  Dominican* 
(1929),  R  F  Bennett,  The  Early  Dominicans 
(1937). 

Dominion,  town  (pop.  3,279),  on  Cape  Breton  Is- 
land, N  8  ,  on  the  northeast  coast  just  W  of  Glace 
Bay.  It  is  a  coal-mining  point 

dominion  (dumm'yun),  territory  controlled  by  a 
particular  monarch  or  government,  usually,  in  this 
sense,  in  the  plural  The  term  is  most  commonly 
used  today  in  reference  to  one  of  the  autonomous 
divisions  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

Dominion  Day,  celebrated  in  Canada,  July  1  It  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  uniting  in  1867  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia  as  the  dominion  of  Canada 

dominoes,  game  played  with  pieces  (moat  often  28) 
called  dominoes — oblong  pieces  of  wood  (especially 
ebony) ,  bone,  or  ivory,  with  one  face  blank  and  one 
face  marked  with  pips  or  dots  The  marked  faces 
are  divided  in  halves,  each  half  containing  (in  a 
28-piece  set)  from  0  to  6  pips  in  every  possible  com- 
bination— 0-0,  1-1,  1-0,  and  so  on  The  most  com- 
mon variation  of  dominoes  is  the  draw  game  played 
by  two  to  four  players,  who  pick  a  specified  number 
of  face-down  dominoes  The  underlying  princi- 
ple of  the  game  is  to  match  the  number  on  one 
domino  half  to  that  of  the  half  already  played  on 
the  table.  The  first  to  dispose  of  all  his  dominoes 
wins.  The  game  was  introduced  in  Europe  via 
Italy  in  the  18th  cent  See  R.  L  Prey,  ed  ,  The 
New  Complete  Hoyle  (1947). 

Domitian  (Titus  Flavius  Domitianus)  (dOml'shun), 
A.D.  61-A.D  96,  Roman  emperor  (A.D.  81-A.D 
96),  son  of  VJMPASIAN.  Though  intended  as  the 
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heir  to  his  childless  older  brother,  TITOS,  he  was 
given  no  important  posts  On  Titus'  death  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  and  proved  himself  at  once 
proud  and  more  absolutist  than  his  father  He  gov- 
erned, however,  in  the  interests  of  order  and  public 
welfare  in  his  first  years  Only  indifferently  suc- 
cessful m  his  own  campaigns  in  the  east,  he  out  of 
jealousy  recalled  Agricola  from  his  successful  cam- 
paign in  Bntam  As  time  went  on  Domitian  became 
more  despotic,  his  despotism  caused  plots  against 
him,  and  the  plots  brought  on  a  reign  of  terror  that 
drenched  Domitian  's  last  years  m  blood  Finally 
his  wife,  Domitia,  had  a  freed  in  an,  Stephanus. 
stab  him  Nerva  succeeded  Tacitus  and  Juvenal 
describe  Domitian's  terror  with  bitterness 
Domnarvet  (ddranftr'v&t),  largest  iron-  and  steel* 
manufacturing  center  m  Scandinavia,  near  FALUN, 
Koppartarg  co  ,  Sweden 
'' 


, 

Domodossola  (dd'mddds's&la),  town  (pop  9,193), 
Piedmont,  N  Italy,  on  the  Simplon  RR  near  the 
Swiss  border 


Domremy-la-Pncelle  (dOrame-la-puseT),  village 
(pop  185),  Vosgos  dept  ,  E  France,  in  Lorraine 
The  house  m  which  Joan  of  Arc  was  born  in  1412 
still  stands,  and  the  15th-century  village  church 
still  has  the  baptismal  font  where  she  was  baptized 
Outside  the  village  IB  the  handsome  basilica  of  St 
Joan  of  Arc,  begun  m  1881,  and  near  by  IB  the 
historic  VAUCOULEUKS 

Don  (d6n)  ,  river  of  Yorkshire,  England,  70  mi  long, 
rising  NW  of  Sheffield,  through  which  it  flows,  then 
turns  northeast  arid  flows  past  Rotherham  and 
Doncaster  to  the  Ouse  at  Goole 

Don  (don,  Rus  ddn),  river,  1,232  mi  long,  rising  SE 
of  Tula,  8  European  RSFSR  It  flows  SE,  then 
SW,  into  the  Sea  of  Azov  Its  eastward  bend  comes 
to  within  c  40  mi  of  the  course  of  the  Volga  at 
Stalingrad,  and  a  canal  linking  the  two  rivers  at 
that  point  is  projected  Rostov  is  the  chief  city 
and  port  on  its  course  Navigable  from  above 
Voronezh  and  accessible  to  seagoing  vessels  as  far 
as  Rostov,  the  Don  is  an  important  artery  for 
gram,  coal,  and  lumber  shipments  Its  thief 
tributary  is  the  Donets,  which  connects  it  with  the 
industrial  Donets  Basin  Fisheries,  especially  in 
its  lower  course,  are  vahiable  Known  to  the  an- 
cients as  the  Tanan,  the  Don  has  been  a  trading 
channel  since  St  vthian  tunes  In  the  loth  cent 
Cossack  settlers  (see  COSSACKS)  founded  the  vir- 
tually independent  republic  of  the  Don  Cossacks 
in  the  fertile  steppes  along  the  lower  course  of  the 
river  The  host  of  the  Don  Cossacks  was  governed 
by  a  popular  uounul,  the  Rada,  and  by  an  elected 
chief,  called  ataman  Their  daring  raids  and  ex- 
ploits attained  legendary  proportions  under  Sterika 
RA/IN  Though  the  Don  Co8sa<  ks  gave  allegiance 
to  the  tsai  in  1614,  they  continued  to  govern  them- 
selves throughout  the  17th  cent  ,  but  frequent  re- 
bellions, culminating  in  that  of  PUOACHEV,  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  many  of  their  privileges  The  Don 
Cossacks  are  famous  for  their  magnificent  songs 
and  choirs 

Don,  rivor  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  rising  in  a 
bog  near  tho  Banffshire  border  (alt  c  2,000  ft  )  and 
flowing  82  mi  generally  eastward  to  the  Noi  th  Sea 
near  Old  Aberdeen  It  IB  roughly  parallel  to  the 
Dee  and  like  it  is  a  salmon  stream 

Donaghadee  (ddn'tikhude',  -kude'),  urban  district 
(pop  2,533),  Co  Down,  Northern  Ireland,  on  tho 
Irish  Sea  and  ENE  of  Belfast  It  is  the  Irish  port 
nearest  to  Great  Britain  and  is  connected  by  cable 
with  Portpatnck,  Scotland  The  town  is  a  seaside 
resort  and  a  farm  market  A  rath,  70  ft  high, 
and  a  holy  well  are  here 

Donald,  William  Henry,  1875-1946,  confidential  ad- 
viser to  Chinese  leaders,  b  Lithgow,  New  South 
Wales  An  Australian  journalist,  he  went  (1902) 
to  China  to  edit  the  Hong  Kong  China  Mad  and 
gained  fame  for  eyewitness  reports  on  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  As  editor  of  the  Far  Eastern  Re- 
view after  1911,  Donald  crusaded  for  the  moderni- 
sation of  China  He  advised  and  planned  for  Sun 
Yat-sen  in  the  1911  revolution  and  afterwaid  dur- 
ing Sun's  presidency  (1911-12)  Donald  worked  to 
prevent  Japanese  domination  of  China  and  caused 
the  TWENTY-ONE  DEMANDS  (1915)  to  be  modified 
In  1917  he  helped  to  bring  China  into  the  First 
World  War  After  1928  he  was  adviser  to  Marshal 
CHANG  TSO-LIN  and  his  son  Chang  Hsueh-hang 
and  was  prominent  in  Kuommtang  politics  His 
interests  allied  (1934)  him  to  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and 
Donald  (who  still  could  not  speak  Chinese)  was 
influential  m  persuading  (1936)  Chiang  to  unite 
all  Chinese  forces  against  Japan  Continually 
hunted  by  Japan,  he  returned  (1941)  to  Australia, 
but  was  stranded  (1941)  at  Manila  on  his  way  back 
to  Chungking  He  was  taken  prisoner  (1942)  by 
the  Japanese  but  he  was  not  recognised  and  at  the 
end  of  the  war  he  was  released 

Donaldson.  Jesse  Monroe,  1885-,  U  S  Postmaster 
General  (1947-),  b.  Shelby,  111  He  was  first  to  rise 
through  the  ranks  of  post-office  employees  to 
achieve  a  cabinet  post 

DonaldsonvilU,  city  (pop  3,889),  parish  seat  of 
Ascension  parish,  SE  La  ,  on  the  Mississippi  below 
Baton  Rouge  It  was  founded  as  a  trading  post  in 
1806,  and  was  temporary  state  capital  m  1830 
Situated  in  the  center  of  an  area  producing  sugar, 
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nee,  cotton,  vegetables,  lumber,  and  oil,  it  is  the 
site  of  an  annual  state  fair  H  H  Richardson  was 
born  near  by 

Donalsonville,  city  (pop  1,718),  co  seat  of  Semi- 
nole  co.,  extreme  SW  Ga  ,  near  the  Chattahooehee 
river,  me  1897  It  is  a  trade  center  for  a  farm, 
lumber,  and  naval-stores  area 

Donatello  (Donato  di  Niccold  di  Betto  Bardi)  (do- 
nuto'ld),  c.1386-1466,  Italian  sculptor  of  the  early 
Renaissance,  b  Florence  Breaking  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages,  he  portrayed  his  subjects 
with  intense  realism — especially  in  his  earlier  years 
(the  wooden  crucifix  in  Santa  Croce)  Among  the 
works  of  his  formative  period,  executed  for  the 
churches  of  Florence,  the  masterpiece  is  the  figure 
St  George,  in  which  the  artist  definitely  abandons 
his  earlier  Gothic  style  It  was  created  for  Or  San 
Michel  e  and  is  now  in  the  Bar  gel  lo  (or  Museo 
Nacionale),  which  possesses  many  of  Donatello'* 
best  original  works,  as  well  as  casts  from  his  works 
m  other  cities  The  unlovely,  but  vividly  lifelike, 
Zuccone  (Baldhead),  in  the  Campanile,  was  said  to 
be  the  artist's  favorite  work  After  1426,  working 
in  various  cities  of  Italy,  including  Rome,  Donatello 
felt  the  influence  of  classic  art,  which  had  the  effect 
of  softening  his  austerity  The  supreme  achieve- 
ment of  this  period  is  David  (Bargeilo)  In  1453 
he  made  for  Padua  the  noble  bronze  equestrian 
statue,  Gattamalata,  the  fiist  of  its  kind  since  antiq- 
uity Donatello  enjoyed  the  highest  recognition 
accorded  to  an  artist  in  his  day  His  influence  on 
painting  as  well  as  on  sculpture  was  incalculable 
Among  his  most  popular  reliefs  are  two  of  The 
Young  St  John  Baptist,  one  in  sandstone  in  the 
Barge) lo,  the  other  in  stucco  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  His  Singing  Gallery,  executed  for  the 
cathedral  of  Florence,  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
cathedral  Madonna  and  Child  and  a  bust  of  St 
John  the  Baptist  are  in  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  Washington,  D  C 

Donati,  Giovanni  Battista  (jovan'n§  bat-t6'sta 
dona'te),  1826-73,  Italian  astronomer  Serving  as 
director  of  the  Florence  Observatory  from  1864, 
he  succeeded  (1864)  m  obtaining  the  spectrum  of  a 
comet  and  concluded  that  the  composition  of 
comets  18,  at  least  in  part,  gaseous  He  discovered 
(1854-64)  six  new  comets,  among  them  Dooati's 
comet  which  he  first  saw  at  Florence  on  June  2, 
1858  It  has  a  period  of  c  2,000  years 

Donation  of  Constantino-  see  CONST A.NTINB,  DONA- 
TION OK 

Donati'i  comet*  see  DONATI,  GIOVANNI  BATTTSTA 

Donatism  (dfi'nutfem),  heretical  movement  among 
the  Christians  of  North  Africa  (fl  4th  cent ),  led 
by  two  men,  both  named  Donatus  These  were 
Donatus  of  Casa  Nigrae  (fl  313)  and  Donatus  the 
Great  or  Donatus  Magnus  (d  355)  Espousing  a 
position  previously  defined  by  MONTANISM  and 
NOVATIAN,  the  Donatists  declared  that  Christian- 
ity was  a  sect  composed  exclusively  of  pure  per- 
sons The  sinner  fallen  from  grace  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted again  to  complete  fellowship  with  Chris- 
tians, not  because  God  would  not  forgive  him.  but 
because  he  was  a  danger  to  others  Such  emphasis 
on  purity  frequently  led  to  extremes  that  threatened 
the  very  expansion  of  Christianity  In  times  of 
persecution,  many  abjured  who  later  returned, 
particularly  in  Africa,  where  the  persecutions  of 
Diocletian  were  especially  terrible  Many  bishops 
and  priests  gave  up  sacred  books  to  the  government 
to  save  themselves  and  their  flocks  Such,  the 
Donatists  held,  were  traitors  and  by  their  act  lost 
all  sacramental  power  to  confer  grace  The  Dona- 
ti3t  opposition  also  implied,  therefore,  that  the 
Church  was  without  power  to  absolve  Catholics 
considered  most  heretical  the  Donatist  practice  of 
rebaptizmg  those  who  had  lapsed  In  316  Donatus 
the  Great  seceded  from  the  Church  and  formed  a 
separate  African  sect  to  which,  by  350,  the  major- 
ity of  African  Christians  belonged  The  Donatists 
were  condemned  by  the  Synod  of  Aries  (314)  and 
bv  Constantino  I  and  were  repressed  by  later  em- 
perors Late  in  the  4th  cent  many  were  turned 
from  Donatism  by  the  excesses  of  Numidian  as- 
cetics, who  formed  themselves  into  lawless  bands. 
It  was  the  teaching  of  St  Augustine,  as  enounced 
at  the  Conference  of  Carthage  (411),  and  in  his 
works,  that  finally  destroyed  the  theological  posi- 
tion of  Donatism  Church  and  state  also  united  to 
suppress  the  heretics,  and  bv  460  most  African 
Christians  were  Catholics  Donatism  vanished 
with  Christianity  before  the  Islamic  invaders 

Donato  di  Niccolo  di  Betto  Bardi   see  DONATELLO. 

Donatus  (Aelms  Donatus),  fl  333,  Roman  gram- 
marian, teacher  of  St  Jerome  His  only  well- 
known  work,  the  Ars  grammattca  [elements  of 
grammar),  was  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the 
standard  elementary  Latin  grammar 

DonauwSrth  (dd'nouvurt"),  town  (pop  7,298),  8w»- 
bia,  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube  Developing  around 
a  9th-century  fort,  the  Mangoldstem,  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  dukes  of  Upper  Bavaria  m  the  middle 
of  the  13th  cent ,  but  was  made  an  imperial  city 
in  1348.  It  adopted  the  Reformation  in  1656.  The 
political  crisis  engendered  by  Emperor  Rudolf  II '» 
attempt  to  reestablish  Catholicism  in  the  city 
(1607)  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Thirty  Years 
War;  it  was  captured  by  Gustavua  II  of  Sweden  in 
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1632  and  by  Emperor  Ferdinand  II  in  1634.  Do- 
nauworth  passed  to  Bavaria  m  the  early  18th  cent 
Theie  are  several  15th-century  churches,  a  pictur- 
esque town  hall  (1308-9),  and  tho  Fugger  house 
(1537-39) 

Donbas  •  aee  DONETS  BASIN 

Doncaster  (d&ng'kustur),  county  borough  (1931 
pop  03,316,  1947  estimated  pop  77,090),  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  on  the  Don  It  has 
coal  mines,  railroad  shops,  steel  mills,  and  minor 
manufactures  A  long-established  racecourse  is 
near  the  city  Notewortliy  are  the  parish  church 
of  St  George  (with  a  170-foot  tower),  the  technical 
college,  the  library,  the  art  gallery,  the  market  hall, 
the  guildhall,  and  the  corn  exchange  Doucaater 
is  the  site  of  tho  Roman  station  Danura,  on  an 
ancient  highway 

Don  Cossacks   see  DON,  river 

Bonders,  Franciscus  Cornelius  (fransl'skus  kdrna'- 
Uu»  d6n'durs),  1818-89,  Dutch  ophthalmologist 
and  physiologist  A  professor  at  the  Umv  of 
Utrecht  from  1847,  he  promoted  the  establishment 
of  hospitals  for  eye  diseases  in  Holland  He  made 
improvements  in  eyeglasses,  introduced  the  present 
type  of  ophthalmoscope,  and  contributed  to  the 
study  of  the  physiology  of  the  eye  His  works  in- 
clude an  influential  treatise  in  English,  The  Anom- 
alies of  Accommodation  and  Refraction  of  the  Eye 
(1864) 

Donegal  (d6'nlg61,  d6nlg61'),  maritime  county 
(1,806  sq  mi  ,  pop  136,136),  Ulster  prov  ,  Ireland 
The  county  town  is  Lifford  The  extremely  irregu- 
lar coast  line  extends  from  Lough  Foylo  on  the 
north  to  Donegal  Bay  on  the  west  and  is  deeply 
indented  by  Lough  Swilly  TORY  ISLAND  is  the 
largest  of  the  coastal  islands  The  interior  is  rugged 
and  hilly,  rising  to  2,466  ft  at  Mt.  Erngal  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Foyle,  the  Derg,  and  the  Finn, 
and  there  are  numerous  lakes  In  this  primarily 
pastoral  and  agricultural  region  farming  is  pursued 
with  difficulty  because  of  the  boggmess  of  the  sod. 
Deep-sea  fishing  is  important  There  is  little  manu- 
facturing (some  woolens  and  muslins),  and  there 
are  no  large  towns  Granite  and  sandstone  are 
quarried  Trade  is  mostly  through  Londonderry  in 
Northern  Ireland  Many  old  Gaelic  customs  sur- 
vive in  the  county  Anciently  the  kingdom  of 
Tyrconnell,  Donegal  was  not  organized  as  a  county 
until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 

Donegal,  town,  Co  Donegal,  Ireland,  at  the  head  of 
Donegal  Bay  It  is  a  seaport  with  woolen  mills 
Its  castle,  early  stronghold  of  the  O'Donnells,  was 
rebuilt  111  1610  There  are  rums  of  a  Franciscan 
monastery,  founded  in  1474,  where  the  Annals  of 
Donegal  or  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a  history 
of  the  world,  were  compiled  between  1632  and  1636 

Donelson,  Andrew  Jackson  (dd'nulsun),  1799-1871, 
American  diplomat,  b  Cumberland  region  of  Ten- 
neasee,  grad  West  Point,  1820  He  was  brought 
up  at  the  Hetmitage  by  his  uncle,  Andrew  JACKSON 
After  graduation  he  accompanied  Jackson  as  aide- 
de-camp  in  the  Semmole  campaign  He  practiced 
law  in  Nashville,  but  again  aided  Jackson  as  private 
secretary  in  the  presidential  campaigns  of  1824  and 
1828  After  Jackson's  election  to  the  presidency 
Donelson  was  his  private  secretary,  and  Mrs  Do- 
nelson  was  Jackson's  hostess  at  the  White  House 
Her  refusal  to  accept  Mrs  J  H  Eaton  (see 
O'NEILL,  MARGARET)  socially  led  to  a  temporary 
estrangement  between  uncle  and  nephew,  but  Jack- 
son found  himself  in  need  of  Donelson's  aid  and 
recalled  him  In  1844  he  was  sent  as  chaig6  d'af- 
faires to  the  republic  of  Texas  to  conduct  negoti- 
ations for  annexation  Aftei  his  success  in  this 
mission  he  served  (1846-49)  as  minister  to  Ptussia 

Donelson,  Fort,  Confederate  fortification  (in  tho 
Civil  War)  on  the  Cum bei  land  river  at  Dover, 
Tenn  ,  commanding  the  nver  appioaih  to  Nash- 
ville at  a  point  c  60  mi  northwest  Fort  HENHY  on 
the  Tennessee  river  having  been  reduced  (Feb  0, 
1862),  Grant,  on  Feb  12,  marched  his  three  divi- 
sions (under  Generals  J  A  McClernand,  C  F 
Smith,  and  Lew  Wallace)  across  the  12  mi  of  inter- 
vening country  to  Fort  Donelson,  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  invest  Commodore  A  H  Foote's  gun- 
boats sailed  around  to  assist,  but  on  Feb  14  they 
were  repulsed  by  the  Confederates  They,  -u  turn, 
were  thrown  back  by  the  investing  forces  on  the 
next  day,  after  attempting  to  cut  their  way  thi  ough 
to  a  retreat  The  commanding  Confederate,  Gen 
J  B  Floyd,  and  Gen  G  J  Pillow  escaped  during 
the  night,  leaving  Gen  S  B  Buckner  to  surrender 
the  foi  t  to  Grant  on  Feb  16  A  large  quantity  of 
military  supplies  and  about  13,000  prisoners  fell 
into  Union  hands  The  way  was  now  open  for  tho 
advance  on  Nashville  It  is  now  a  national  military 
park  (102  54  acres,  est  1928) 

Donets  (dunygts'),  river,  655  mi  long,  S  European 
RSFSR  and  S  Ukraine,  a  tributary  of  the  Don  It 
is  also  called  the  North  Donets  (Rus  Severny  Do- 
netti).  It  rises  NE  of  Belgorod,  which  it  passes,  and 
flows  generally  southeast  to  join  the  lower  Don  Its 
last  140  mi  are  navigable 

Donets  Basin,  abbreviated  as  Donbas  (dunba»')> 
region  (c  10,000  sq  mi ),  USSR,  SW  of  the  Donets 
nver,  partly  in  the  Ukraine  and  partly  in  RSFSR 
It  is  one  of  the  mam  coal-producing  and  industrial 
areas  of  Russia.  Its  coal  reserves  (coking  coal  in 
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the  north  and  went,  anthracite  m  the  cast  and 
south)  are  estimated  at  90,000,000,000  tons  Among 
the  principal  coal  and  industrial  centers  are  Stalmo, 
Makeyevka,  Yenakiyevo,  Gorlovka,  Shakhty,  Vo- 
roshilovgrad, Voroshilovsk,  and  Artemovsk  In- 
dustries include  steel  mills,  heavy-machinery  plants, 
chemical  plants,  and  power  plants  Tho  develop- 
ment of  the  region  began  in  the  late  19th  cent  In 
the  Second  World  War  tho  Donets  Basin  was  the 
scone  of  heavy  fighting  A  large  part  of  the  indus- 
trial installations  were  removed  (late  1941)  to  the 
Urals  befoie  the  German  advance  Tho  area  was 
fully  under  German  control  by  the  summer  of  1942, 
but  was  lecovered  by  the  Russians  early  m  1943 
after  their  victory  at  Stalingrad 

Dongan,  Thomas,  1634-1715,  colonial  governor  of 
New  York,  b  Co  Kildare,  Ireland  He  was  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  Tangiers  before  ho  was  ap- 
pointed (1682)  to  succeed  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
Following  the  instructions  of  the  duke  of  York 
(later  James  II),  Dongan  called  (1683)  a  legislative 
assembly,  measures,  known  as  the  Charter  of  Lib- 
ei  ties  and  Privileges,  were  passed  granting  popular 
rights  and  religious  toleration  Those  and  subse- 
quent (1684,  1685)  enactments  were  not  approved 
by  James  II,  but  Dongan  secured  (1686)  a  per- 
manent charter  for  New  York  city  It  was  chiefly 
to  Dongan  that  the  English  owed  then  protectorate 
over  the  Iioquois,  which  the  French  recognized  m 
1713  He  was  replaced  by  Governor  Andros  in 
1688  Dongan  became  2d  earl  of  Limerick  in  1698 
See  biography  by  T  P  Phelan  (1933). 

Don  Giovanni    see  DON  JUAN 

Dong  Nai  or  Donnai  (both  don'nl'),  chief  river  of 
E  Cochin  China,  rising  in  the  \nnainese  cordillora, 
S  Anuam,  and  terminating  in  an  extensive  delta 
on  the  South  China  Sea  The  Saigon  river  is  one 
of  its  mam  tributaries 

Dongola  (d&ng'gulu),  region,  N  Anglo-Eg> ptian 
Sudan  The  largest  town,  Dongola  (pop  c  15,000), 
is  just  above  the  Third  Cataract  of  the  Nile  Old 
Dongola,  75  mi  to  the  south,  was  the  capital  of  the 
Christian  kingdom  of  Dongola  or  Makurra,  which 
was  first  taken  by  Egypt  m  025  and  held  briefly  It 
was  again  taken  in  1275  The  first  Moslem  ruler,  a 
puppet  of  the  powerful  Mamelukes,  ascended  the 
throne  in  1316  His  successor  became  independent 
in  1325,  but  the  Egyptians  conquered  the  land 
anew  in  1366  and  the  capital  was  abandoned  Don- 
gola was  ably  ruled  (1811-20)  by  Mameluke  refu- 
gees from  Egypt  The  Mahdists,  in  tho  course  of 
their  revolt,  held  it  from  1885  to  1896  The  in- 
habitants, though  surrounded  now  bj  Arab  tribes, 
are  still  Nubian  in  type  and  in  language 

Doniphan,  Alexander  William  (dtt'ntfun),  1808-87, 
American  lawyer  and  soldier,  b  Ma.son  co  ,  Ky  , 
grad  Augusta  College,  1826  He  began  (1830)  the 
practice  of  law  in  Lexington,  Mo  ,  and  served  three 
terms  in  tho  state  legislature,  becoming  involved 
m  the  Mormon  issue  In  1838  Doniphan,  as  briga- 
dier general  of  tho  state  mditia,  was  ordered  against 
tho  Mormons  by  Gov  Lillburn  W  Boggs,  but  re- 
fused point-blank  to  carry  out  orders  to  execute 
Joseph  Smith  and  other  Mormon  leaders  At  the 
opening  of  the  Mexican  War  he  organized  a  mount- 
ed regiment  of  Missouri  volunteers  whir  h  com- 
prised part  of  Stephen  W  Kearny's  fon  e  in  his 
inarch  on  Santa  Fe  When  Kearnv  continued  to 
California,  Doniphan  was  left  m  command  in  New 
Mexico,  where  he  subdued  and  made  peace  with  the 
Navaho  In  Dei  ,  1846,  turning  the  command  at 
Santa  Fe  over  to  Sterling  Price,  Doniphan,  on 
Kearny's  orders,  set  out  with  856  men  for  Chi- 
huahua They  were  to  join  John  Wool's  armv  there 
Not  far  along  the  way  his  undisciplined  but  able 
fighting  outfit  routed  the  Mexicans  in  a  farcical  en- 
gagement at  the  Bia^ito  river  (Dee  25),  near  El 
Paso,  which  was  easil>  o<  c  upied  They  then  pushed 
on  to  a  point  t  15  mi  N  of  Chihuahua,  where,  in 
the  battle  of  Sacramento  (Feb  28,  1847),  they 
again  defeated  the  Mexicans  Chihuahua  was  tak- 
en the  next  day  Since  Wool  was  not  there  as 
planned,  Doniphan  began  another  long  march  E  to 
Saltillo,  which  was  reached  late  in  Mav  \  few  days 
later  they  were  <  ommeuded  by  Zachary  Ta\  loi  at 
Monterrey,  then,  their  terms  of  enlistment  being 
up,  they  went  down  the  Rio  Giande,  sailed  for  New 
Orleans,  and  retuined  to  Missouri  The  entire 
march,  covering  some  3,600  mi  and  conducted  with 
small  loss  under  adverse  circumstances,  'is  one  of 
the  famous  expeditions  in  American  history  Don- 
iphan, who  returned  to  law  practice  at  Richmond, 
Mo  ,  opposed  secession  and  favored  neutrality  for 
Missouri  in  1861  and  though  offered  high  command 
by  the  Union  took  no  active  part  in  the  Civil  War 
See  Justin  H  Smith,  The  War  with  Mexico  (1919) 

Doniphan,  resort  city  (pop  1,604),  co  seat  of  Ripley 
co  ,  SE  Mo  ,  on  the  Cunent  river  and  WSW  of 
Poplar  Bluff,  m  a  timber  and  farm  aiea,  settled 
C1847 

Donizetti,  Gaetano  (gaata'n6  dSnCdzeVte) ,  1797- 
1848,  Italian  operatic  composer  His  early  work 
was  influenced  by  Rossini,  and  he  later  found  ar- 
tistic stimulus  in  competition  with  Bellini  His 
operas  are  full  of  easily  remembered  tunes  as  well 
as  vocal  gymnastics  for  virtuoso  singers  Most 
popular  of  his  more  than  60  operas  are  Lucr&na 
Borgia  (1833)  and  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  (1835), 


serious  operas,  La  Fille  du  regiment  (The  Daughter 
of  the  Regiment,  Paris,  1840),  a  French  opera  co- 
mique;  and  L'elunr  d'amore  (1832)  and  his  master- 
piece, Don  Pasquale  (1843) ,  examples  of  opera  buffa 
After  1844  further  creative  work  became  impossible 
because  of  frequent  attacks  of  insanity 

Don  Juan  (d6n  joo'un,  Span  d6n  hwan'),  legendary 
hero  of  many  literary  works,  supposedly  based  on 
tho  life  of  Don  Juan  Tenorio  of  Hevillo  Don  Juan 
seduces  the  daughter  of  the  commandei  of  Seville 
and  kills  her  father  in  a  duel  He  visits  a  statue  of 
his  victim,  erected  over  his  tomb,  and  invites  it  to 
a  feast,  it  comes,  seizes  the  liber  Lino,  and  drags  him 
to  hell  The  first  dramatisation  of  the  story  was 
EL  Burlador  de  Sei>Ula,  attributed  to  Tellez  (Tirso 
de  Molina,  pseud  ) ,  famous  veisions  were  Mohere's 
Le  Festin  de  Pierre  and  Mozart's  great  opera  Don 
Giovanni  Don  Juan,  the  brilliant  and  unscrupulous 
gallant,  is  the  subject  of  many  other  works,  includ- 
ing Espronceda's  Estudiante  de  Salamanca,  Meri- 
mee's  Lea  Ames  du  Purgotoire,  Byron's  Don  Juan, 
Balzac's  L' Elixir  d'une  tongue  vie,  Browning's  Fi- 
fine  at  the  Fair,  and  Shaw's  Man  and  Superman 

donkey   see  ASS 

Donna,  city  (1940  pop  4,712,  1947  estimated  pop 
6,000),  extreme  S  Texaa,  WNW  of  Brownsville, 
founded  c  1 902  In  the  irrigated  section  of  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  valley,  it  has  canneries,  dehydrating 
plants,  and  small  industries 

Donnacona,  town  (pop  3,064),  S  Que  ,  on  the  St 
Lawrence  at  the  mouth  of  Jacques  Cartior  river 
It  has  a  pulp  and  paper  mill 

Donnai   see  DONG  NAI 

Donnay,  Maunce  (mores'  d&na'),  1869-1945,  French 
dramatist  Highly  successful  m  the  field  of  light 
comedy,  Donnav  showed  versatility  in  many  gen- 
res— fantasy  in  Education  de  Prince  (1900) ,  psycho- 
logical depth  in  Amarda  (1895),  L'Autre  Danger 
(1902),  and  Parattre  (1906) ,  and  social  problems  in 
La  Clairiere  (with  Luuen  Descaves,  1900)  He  was 
elected  to  the  Ftenoh  Academy  in  1907  Autobi- 
ographical works  comprise  Pendant  qu'ils  sont  a  No- 
yon  (1917),  Autour  du  Chat  Now  (1926),  and  Men 
debuts  a  Pan*  (19J7) 

Donn-Byrne,  Brian  Oswald,  see  BYRNE,  DONN 

Donne,  John  (dftu,  d&n),  1572-1631,  English  poet 
and  divine  Reared  a  Roman  Catholic,  Donne  was 
educated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  He  traveled  on  the  Continent  and  in 
1596-97  accompanied  the  earl  of  Essex  on  his  ex- 
peditions to  Cadiz  and  tho  Azores  On  his  return 
he  became  secretary  to  Sir  Thomas  Egerton  (later 
Baron  Ellesmore),  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and 
achieved  a  reputation  as  a  poot  and  public  pei  son- 
age  His  writing  of  this  period,  me  ludmg  his  Song* 
and  Sonnets  and  Problems  and  Paradoxes,  consisted 
of  cynic  al,  realistic,  often  sensual  lyrics,  essays,  urul 
verso  satires  Donno's  c  cnirt  career  was  rumod  b\ 
the  discovery  of  his  marrmgo  in  1601  to  Anne 
More,  nice  e  of  Sir  Thomas  Egerton's  second  wife, 
and  he  was  imprisoned  foi  a  short  time  After  1601 
his  poetry  became  more  serious,  in  An  Anatomy  of 
the  World  (1611)  and  Tht,  Proyress  of  the  Soul 
(1612)  He  wrote  prose  on  ieliKious  and  moral  sub- 
jects, a  polemic  against  the  Jesuits,  Biathanatos 
(riot  published  until  1644),  a  qualified  apology  for 
suicide,  and  the  Pstudo-Afartyr  (1610)  After  long 
uncertainty,  during  which  he  was  twice  a  member 
of  Parliament,  Donne  at  the  wishes  of  King  James 
I  took  orders  in  1 61 5  He  was  made  readei  in  divin- 
ity at  Lincoln's  Inn,  a  royal  chaplain,  and  in  1621 
dean  of  St  Paul's  Donne  was  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent preachers  of  his  day,  his  Devotions  (1624) 
and  some  of  his  sermons  woro  printed  in  his  life- 
time His  profoundly  religious  and  philosophical 
poetry  of  this  period  is  some  of  tho  finest  and  most 
intense  of  all  metaphysical  poetry  The  death  of 
his  wife  in  1617  deepened  the  tone  especially  of  his 
Holy  Sonnets  His  original,  often  paradoxical 
poetic  expression  influenced  17th-century  meta- 
physical poets,  who  tended  to  spin  long-diawn 
figures,  the  "conceits"  in  imitation  of  him  until 
their  meaning  was  overshadowed  In  the  20th 
cent  a  number  of  poets,  notably  T  S  Eliot,  have 
found  inspiration  in  his  work  The  best  collections 
of  his  works  are  Poems,  edited  by  H  J  C  Gneimm 
(1929)  and  R  E  Bennett  (1942),  and  the  Complex 
Poetry  and  Selected  Prose,  edited  by  John  Haywaid 
(1931)  See  the  essays,  A  Garland  for  John  Donne 
(ed  by  Theodore  Spencer,  1931),  biographies  by 
Donne's  friend  I/aak  Walton  (1658),  Edmund 
Gosse  (1899),  and  Evelyn  Hardy  (1942),  studies  b> 
E  M  Simpson  (1924),  Pierre  Legouis  ( 1928)  C  M 
Coffin  (1937),  M  A  Rugoff  (1939),  and  M  F.  Ma- 
loney  (1944) 

Donnelly,  Ignatius,  1831-1901,  American  author 
and  political  reformer,  b  Philadelphia  He  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1866  moved 
to  Minnesota  There  he  energetically  but  unsuc- 
cessfully tried  to  promote  Ninmger,  SE  of  St  Paul, 
as  the  coming  metropolis  of  the  Middle  West  He 
then  turned  to  politics  and  served  as  Republican 
lieutenant  governor  of  Minnesota  (1859-63)  and 
US  Representative  (1863-69).  Donnelly,  who 
had  been  active  m  the  Liberal  Republican  party, 
became  a  leader  of  other  third-party  movements  on 
the  agrarian  frontier.  As  editor  of  the  weekly  Anti- 
Monopolist  (1874-79)  and  later  (1894-1901)  of  the 
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Representative,  a  Populist  organ,  he  expounded  his 
radical  views.  He  was  a  state  senator  (1874-78) 
and  representative  (1887-88)  and  subsequently 
held  one  or  the  other  of  those  offices  almost  con- 
tinually until  his  death,  vainly  Becking  reforms  He 
built  up  the  Minnesota  Farmers'  Alliance,  was  its 
president  from  1890  to  1894,  and  led  it  into  the 
POPULIST  PARTY,  of  which  he  was  a  founder  He 
wrote  tho  Populist  platform  of  1892,  famous  for  ita 
ringing  preamble,  which  became  tho  Populist 
creed  Donnelly's  nonpohtical  writings  were,  how- 
ever, more  successful  His  Atlantis  the  Antedi- 
luvian World  (1882,  rov  ed  ,  1949)  probably  has 
gone  through  at  least  50  editions  or  printings  and 
was  long  a  leading  best  seller  In  this  remarkable 
work,  charmingly  written  and  displaying  Don- 
nelly's vast  erudition,  the  author  argued  that  tho 
world's  original  civilization  had  developed  on 
ATLANTIS  In  Ragnarok  the  Age  of  Fire  and  Gravel 
(1883),  which  also  had  a  large  sale,  although  it  did 
not  approach  that  of  Atlantis,  Donnelly  claimed 
that  the  earth's  clay,  gravel,  silt,  and  sand  resulted 
from  contact  with  a  mighty  cornet  ui  some  prehis- 
toric time  The  Great  Cryptogram  (1888)  was  not  a 
financial  success,  but  its  thesis  that  Francis  Bacon 
wrote  the  Shakspermn  plays  stirred  up  a  lively  lit- 
erary controversy  Of  his  three  novels  Caesar's 
Column  a  Story  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1890) 
was  the  most  popular.  It  told  of  the  collapse  of 
civilization  from  c  lass  struggles  and  foresaw  dingi- 
bios,  television,  and  other  blessings  (or  horrors) 
that  have  since  cotne  into  existence  Donnelly's 
lifelong  but  generally  futile  fight  for  the  underdog 
doubtless  influenced  his  gloomy  view  of  the  future 
Styled  a  "crank"  in  his  day,  he  was  a  brilliant  if 
unconventional  personality 

Donner  Party  (do'nur),  group  of  emigrants  to  Cali- 
fornia who  in  the  winter  of  1846-47  met  with  one  of 
the  most  famous  tragedies  in  Western  history  The 
California-bound  families  were  mostly  from  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  and  most  prominent  among  them  were 
the  two  Donner  families  and  the  Reed  family  In 
going  west  they  unfortunately  took  an  unknown 
cutoff  after  leaving  I- oit  Bndger  and  were  delayed 
They  suffered  greatly  in  ciossmg  the  salt  flats  W  of 
Great  Salt  Lake,  and  there  was  disbension  and  ill 
feeling  m  the  party  when  they  reached  what  is  to- 
day Donnci  Lake  in  tho  Sierra  Nevada  They 
paused  (Ot  t  ,  1846)  to  recruit  their  strength,  and 
early  snow  t  aught  them,  falling  deep  in  the  passes 
and  trapping  them  Their  limited  food  gave  out, 
tho  (olfl  continued,  and  suffering  in  the  huts  on 
Aldor  (  reek  and  Donner  Lake  grew  intense  A 
party  that  attempted  to  make  its  way  through  the 
snow-choked  passes  in  De(  ember  suffered  horribly 
Tho  surviving  members  of  the  Donner  Party  were 
driven  to  cannibalism  Finally  expeditions  from 
the  Sacramento  valley  made  their  way  through  the 
snowdrifts  to  rescue  the  hunger-maddened  mi- 
grants Only  about  half  the  party  reached  Cali- 
lornia  The  burvivors  later  disagreed  violently  as  to 
details  of  (and  particular^  blame  for)  the  disaster 
See  C  F  McGlashan,  History  of  (he  Donner  Parti/ 
(2d  ed  ,  1881,  reproduced  with  notes  1940),  G  R 
Stewart,  Ordeal  by  Hunger  (1936)  Donner  Lake, 
named  for  the  party,  is  today  a  popular  mountain 
rosort,  near  True  kee  There  is  a  monument  to  the 
party  Near-by  Donner  Pass  has  a  U  S  weather 
observatory 

Donnybrook,  suburb  of  Dublin,  Co  Dublin,  Ireland, 
part  of  Pembroke  dist  It  was  famous  for  its  fair, 
licensed  by  King  John  in  1204  and  suppressed  in 
1855  because  of  its  disorderlmess 

Donoghue,  John  (d5'nuhu),  1863-1903,  American 
sculptor,  b  Chicago,  studied  at  the  Academv  of 
Design,  New  York,  and  in  Paris  His  Young  Sopho- 
cles Leading  the  Chorus  after  the  Battle  of  Salamis. 
executed  in  1886,  ranks  high  among  American  ideal 
figure  subjects  One  of  his  later  works,  St  Paul,  is 
m  the  Library  of  Congress 

Donort  (dunfi'ra),  borough  (pop  13,180),  SW  Pa, 
on  the  Monongahola  and  S  of  Pittsburgh ,  me  1901. 
Zinc,  iron,  and  steel  works  and  wiro-processmg 
plants  aie  of  importance  here 

Don  Quixote  de  la  Mane  ha  (don'  keluVta  da  la 
man'cha,  Eng  d6n*  kwlk'sut),  title  of  the  master- 
piece of  Miguel  do  CKRVANTES  SAAVEDRA  Don 
Quixote,  a  country  gentleman  who  has  read  too 
many  duvalric  romances,  mounts  his  nag  Rosi- 
nante  and,  accompanied  by  tho  peasant  Sancho 
Pariza  aa  squire,  sets  out  on  a  series  of  extravagant- 
ly chivalrous  adventures  of  his  own,  choosing  for 
his  lady  a  country  girl,  whom  he  calls  Dulcmea  del 
Toboso  Tho  adventures  of  the  strangely  contrast- 
ing pair — the  Don  with  his  fantastic  imagination, 
Sancho  with  Ins  hardheaded  practicality — combine 
to  make  one  of  tho  greatest  pictures  of  human  life 
ever  written,  a  book  in  which  humor,  pathos,  and 
philosophy  are  admirably  blended  Cervantes  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  the  novel  in  1605  and  was 
working  on  the  sequel  when  a  spurious  continuation 
was  published  in  1614  by  Alonso  Fernandez  do 
AVELLANEDA  Cervantes  was  spurred  by  this  to 
bring  out  Ins  second  pait  in  1615  The  first  English 
translation  of  Don  Quixote  was  made  by  Thomas 
Shelton  (1612-20)  The  burlesque  qualities  of  the 
book  were  overemphasized  until  the  translation  by 
Samuel  Putnam  (1949). 
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Dooley,  Mr.:  see  Dtmiro,  FINLEY  POTTER. 
Doollttle,  Hilda,  pseud  H.  D.,  1886-,  American 
poet,  b  Bethlehem,  Pa  ,  educated  at  Bryn  Mawr 
After  1911  she  lived  abroad  In  England  she  came 
under  the  influence  of  Ezra  Pound  and,  with  Amy 
Lowell,  became  one  of  the  most  original  of  the  im- 
agist  poets,  many  of  her  poems  first  appearing  m 
the  magazine  Poetry  In  1913  she  married  Richard 
Aldington,  English  writer,  from  whom  she  was  later 
divorced  Her  first  book  of  verse,  Sea  Garden 
(1916),  was  followed  by  Hymen  (1921),  Helwdora 
and  Other  Poems  (1924),  and  Red  Roses  for  Bronze 
(1929,  2d  ed  ,  1931)  Her  Collected  Poems  ap- 
peared m  1925  and  1940 

Doolittle,  James  Harold,  1896-,  American  general 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  b  Alameda,  Calif  ,  grad 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1925  After 
serving  in  the  First  World  War,  he  became  noted 
for  his  speed  records  and  speed  teats  and  then  en- 
gaged in  commercial  aviation  In  1940  he  was  re- 
called to  the  Army  Air  Corps  Doollttle  com- 
manded the  bombers  that  raided  (\piil  18,  1942) 
Tokyo  and  other  Japanese  cities  from  the  aircraft 
carrier  Hornet  He  later  headed  the  North  African 
Strategic  Air  Forces  and  the  8th  Air  Force  In  1945 
he  resigned  from  the  army 
Doom  or  Doomsday  see  JUDGMENT  DAY 
Doomsday  Book  see  DOMESDAY  BOOK 
Doon  (doon),  river  of  Ayrshne,  Scotland,  flowing 
c  30  mi  NW  through  Loch  Doon  (6  mi  long)  to 
the  Firth  of  Clyde  8  of  Ayr  Robert  Burns  sang 
of  its  beauties 

door.  Apart  from  the  crude  flaps  of  hide  or  textiles 
used  among  primitive  peoples,  the  earliest  known 
type  of  door  was  the  single  heavy  wooden  slab, 
with  pivots  at  top  and  bottom  fitting  into  sockets 
of  the  stone  head  and  sill,  in  the  dry  climate  of 
Egypt,  these  did  not  warp  In  Syiia,  where  wood 
was  scarce,  and  elsewhere  until  the  Roman  era, 
similar  pivoted  doors  were  sometimes  made  of  stone 
or  marble,  usually  paneled  to  lessen  the  weight, 
other  doors  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia 
were  of  wood,  as  in  tho  famous  gates  of  Balawat 
(895-825  B  C  ),  sheathed  with  decorated  hands  of 
bronze  Greek  doors,  none  of  which  are  pieserved, 
were  probably  of  paneled  wood  Many  doors  of  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  eras  were  formed  of  bronze 
sheets,  hammered  in  relief  designs,  and  applied  over 
paneled  wood  Notable  examples  are  the  superb 
doors  of  the  Pantheon  (2d  cent  A  D  )  at  Rome  and 
those  of  Ilagia  Sophia  at  Constantinople  Doors  in 
the  Middle  Ages  wcro  marked  by  the  advent  of  the 
hinge,  which  replaced  the  pivot  late  in  the  12th 
cent  Medieval  doors,  especially  of  the  large  cathe- 
dral poi  tals,  were  usually  of  wood — heavy  vertical 
planks,  decorated  with  intricate  foliated  wrought- 
iron  hinge  plates  which  often  formed  a  lacework 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  doors,  those  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Pans  are  notewort  hy  With  the  Renais- 
sance m  Italy  came  the  solid  cast  bronze  door,  a 
type  initiated  by  those  of  the  baptistery  at  Florence 
by  Andiea  PIBANO  and  GHIBKRII — the  most  cele- 
brated in  history  These  doors,  enriched  with 
modeled  ornament  and  panels  of  pictorial  sculp- 
tuie,  established  a  type  which  has  been  perpetuated 
in  most  monumental  doors  of  modern  times  Be- 
sides the  ordinary  lunged  or  pivoted  door,  there 
are  many  other  types  used  for  special  purposes 
The  sliding  door  is  arranged  to  move,  usually  on  a 
track,  parallel  and  close  to  the  face  of  the  wall  or 
into  a  pocket  in  the  wall,  it  is  used  chiefly  in  monu- 
mental interiors  and  commercial  structuies  or  for 
bai  ns  where  large  openings  are  needed  The  Dutch 
door,  a  form  occasionally  used  in  American  houses, 
IB  divided  horizontally  near  the  middle,  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  being  independently  hinged  For 
very  wide  openings,  folding  doors,  often  of  the 
multileaf  accordion  type,  are  used  The  20th  cent 
has  seen  the  development  of  many  new  types  of 
doors  to  fib"  the  complex  needs  of  modern  business 
and  industry  The  revolving  door,  used  in  entrances 
of  public  and  commercial  buildings,  consists  usually 
of  four  leaves,  equally  spaced  at  right  angles  around 
a  central  pivot  at  the  axis  of  a  cylindrical  structure 
of  glass  and  metal  within  which  they  revolve  The 
overhead  door,  a  recent  development  originally 
applied  to  garage  doors,  consists  of  a  number  of 
horizontal  sections  hinged  together,  counterbal- 
anced, and  sliding  on  a  track  upward  to  a  horizontal 
position  along  the  ceiling  Firopi  oof  doors,  required 
by  law  foi  many  purposes,  may  be  either  hollow 
metal  doors,  a  frame  of  steel  shapes  sheathed  with 
metal,  or  kalamem  doors,  a  wooden  core  incased 
m  sheet  metal 

Doom  (d6rn),  village,  Utrechtprov  ,  central  Nether- 
lands   It  was  the  refuge  of  Emperor  William  II  of 
Germany  from  1919  till  his  death  in  1941 
Door  Peninsula  (dAr),  NE  Wis  ,  between  Green  Bay 
and  Lake  Michigan     It  is  crossed  by  a  waterway 
at  Sturgeon  Bay     Cherry  growing  is  an  important 
industry.  The  peninsula  was  visited  aa  early  as  the 
17th  cent  by  French  explorers  and  missionaries 
Dophkah  (dof'ku),  desert  camp    Num  33  12 
Doppler,  Christian  Johann  (krfe'tyan  yo'han  d6'- 
plur),  1803-63,  Austrian  mathematician  and  physi- 
cist   He  was  professor  at  the  Polytechmcal  Insti- 
tute, Vienna  (1848-51),  and  at  the  Univ  of  Vienna 
(from  1851)     He  formulated  Doppler*s  principle  in 
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tfber  dtufarbige  TAcht  dcr  Doppelsterne  (1842)  This 
principle  states  that  as  the  distance  between  a 
source  of  wave  motion  (e  g ,  sound  or  light)  and  an 
observer  becomes  less  or  greater  the  frequency  of 
the  waves  received  by  the  observer  increases  or 
decreases  respoc  tively  This  effect  on  the  apparent 
frequency  resulting  from  motion  of  source  or  ob- 
server is  called  the  Doppler  effect  It  is  evident  in 
the  case  of  sound  by  the  rise  in  pitch  as  the  dis- 
tance between  source  and  observer  decreases  and 
the  drop  in  pitch  when  the  distance  increases  In 
the  case  of  light,  the  approach  of  sourc  o  or  observer 
causes  a  shift  of  color  toward  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum,  while  the  receding  of  source  or  observer 
causes  a  shift  toward  the  red  of  the  spectrum  This 
effect  is  of  great  importance  in  astronomy  in 
measuring  the  motions  of  stars 

Dor  or  Dora,  seaport,  ancient  Palestine,  probably 
not  far  N  of  Caesarea  It  was  never  a  Jewish  city, 
but  rather  a  Phoenician  outpost  It  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Romans  and  fortified  by  the  Crusaders,  if  the 
identification  is  correct  Joshua  11  2,  12  23,  17  11; 
Judges  1  27,  1  Kings  411,1  Chron  7  29,  1  Mac. 
1511,13,25 

Dora,  town  (pop  1.032),  NW  central  Ala ,  NW  of 
Birmingham,  in  the  industrial  area 

Dora  Baltea  (do'ra  balt&'a),  river  of  Piedmont,  NW 
Italy,  flowing  from  Mt  Blanc  SE  through  the  Val 
d'AoaTA  to  the  Po  below  Turin  In  the  valley  there 
are  many  hydroelectric  power  plants  The  Dors 
Riparia  (repa'rea)  rises  near  Mt  Corns  and  flows 
into  the  Po  at  Turin 

Dorat,  Jean   see  DAURAT,  JEAN 

Dorcas  or  Tabitha  (tab'tthu)  [Dorcas  is  Gr  for 
Aramaic  TVibtl/ta^gazelle],  Christian  woman  of 
Joppa  whom  St  Peter  raised  from  the  dead  She 
made  clothes  for  the  poor  Acts  9  36-43 

Dorchester,  Guy  Carleton,  1st  Baron  see  CARLE- 
TON,  GUY 

Dorchester  (d6r'chfatur)  1  Municipal  borough 
(pop  10,030),  county  town  of  Dorsetshire,  Eng- 
land, on  the  Frome  and  N  of  Weymouth  Wil- 
liam Barnes  lived  here  Thomas  Hardy  was  born 
here  and  built  "Max  Gate,"  overlooking  the  city, 
which  is  the  Casterbridge  of  the  Wessex  novels. 
There  are  remains  of  the  Roman  crossroads  station 
Durnovarm,  at  Maumbury  Rings  near  by  was  an 
amphitheater  MAIDEN  CASTLE  is  southwest  of  the 
town  2  Village,  Oxfordshire,  England,  SSE  of 
Oxford  on  the  Thame  a  mile  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Thames  From  the  7th  to  tho  llth  cent 
it  was  tho  scat  of  an  important  bishopric  The 
abbey  church,  with  its  stone  Jesse  window  (showing 
the  descent  of  Jesus  from  Jesse),  dates  partly  from 
the  Uth  cent 

Dorchester,  Mass    see  BOSTON 

Dordogne  (dordo'nyu),  department  (3,561  sq  mi ; 
pop  387,643),  SW  France,  in  PiRiooRD,  traversed 
by  the  Dordogne  river  Pengueux  is  the  capital 

Dordogne,  river,  305  mi  long.  SW  France  Rising 
near  the  Puy  do  Sancy  m  the  Auvergne  Mts  ,  it 
flows  W  through  PERIUORD  and  joins  the  Garonne 
N  of  Bordeaux,  to  form  the  Gironde  There  are 
famous  vineyards  along  its  lower  course 

Dordrecht  (d6r'drpkht)  or  Dort  (d6rt),  municipality 
(pop  67,591)  and  town,  South  Holland  prov  ,  SW 
Netherlands,  at  the  point  where  the  Lower  Merwe- 
do  div  ides  to  form  the  Noord  and  Old  Mouse  (Oude 
Moos)  rivers  An  important  rail  junction  and  river 
port,  it  also  produces  heavy  machinery  and  chemi- 
cals Founded  in  the  llth  cent  and  chartered  m 
1220,  Dordrecht  was  the  scene  (1572)  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Estates  of  Holland  that  proclaimed  Wil- 
liam the  Silent  stadholder  Dordrecht  has  a  14th- 
century  Gothic  church  (Groote  Kerk)  and  an  art 
museum  (see  SCHEFKFR,  ARY)  Jan  de  Witt  was 
born  here  The  Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19)  con- 
demned the  RtMONHTRANTB 

Dore,  Paul  Gustave  (pol'  gustav'  dftra'),  1833?- 
1883,  French  illustrator,  engraver,  painter,  and 
sculptor  He  is  best  known  for  his  highly  imagina- 
tive and  dramatic  illustrations  At  first  he  did  his 
own  engraving  on  wood,  but  as  his  success  grew, 
his  later  work  was  done  in  collaboration  with  nu- 
merous engravers  His  lively  illustrations  for  the 
Bible,  Paradise  Lost,  the  Divine  Comedy,  Don  Quix- 
ote, Balzac's  Conies  dioUUvjuea,  the  works  of  Ra- 
belais, tho  Fable*  of  La  Fontaine,  and  other  classics 
have  made  him  the  best-known  illustrator  in  the 
world  He  particularly  excelled  in  weird,  fantastic 
scenes  As  a  painter  Dore  is  represented  by  Re~ 
treat  from  Moscow  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
His  monument  to  Dumas  pere  is  in  the  Place  Male- 
sherbes,  Pans,  and  his  colossal  vase  called  The  Vin- 
tage is  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco. 

Dore,  Mont   see  MONT-DORK 

Doremus,  Robert  Ogden  (dure'mus),  1824-1906i. 
American  chemist,  inventor,  and  physician,  b  New 
York  city,  M  D  Univ.  of  the  City  of  New  York 
(now  New  York  Univ  ),  1850  Ho  was  a  founder 
(1850)  of  the  first  New  York  Medical  College  (no 
longer  in  existence)  In  1852  he  became  professor 
of  natural  history  and  later  (1864-1903)  of  chem- 
istry and  physics  at  the  New  York  Free  Academy 
(later  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York)  An 
authority  on  toxicology,  he  also  made  special  re- 
searches on  light,  heat,  and  gases  and  produced  an 
arc  light,  using  Bunsen  cells  for  current  His  son. 


Cross  rsferracM  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  fates  p*f«  1. 
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Charles  Avery  Doremui,  1851-1925,  American 
chemist,  taught  (1882-1904)  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  He  made  a  special  study  of 
toxicology 

Doremus,  Sarah  Plttt  (Haines),  1802-77,  American 
social  worker,  feminist,  and  philanthropist,  b  New 
York  city  She  organized  a  home  for  discharged 
women  prisoners  (1842)  and  helped  found  the  New 
York  Woman's  Hospital  (1856)  She  was  the 
mother  of  R  O  Doremus 

Doria,  Andrea  (andra'a  dd'rea),  1468-1560,  Genoese 
admiral  and  statesman,  of  an  ancient  family  prom- 
inent in  the  history  of  Genoa  He  started  his  career 
as  a  eondottiere  and  m  the  ITALIAN  WARS  fought 
for  Francis  I  of  France  In  1528  he  fell  out  with 
Francis  and  went  over  to  Emperor  Charles  V,  under 
the  condition  that  the  independence  of  Genoa  be 
preserved  Dona  became  virtual  dictator  of  Genoa, 
but  even  under  the  constitution  he  imposed  the 
republican  institutions  wore  preserved  He  merci- 
lessly suppressed  conspiracies  against  him  (1547, 
1648)  and  ended  factional  strife  As  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  Doria  assisted  the  Spanish  against  the  Turks 
and  the  pirate  BARBAROSSA  He  helped  Charles  V 
in  taking  Tunis  from  Barbarossa  m  1535  but  failed 
at  Algiers  in  1541  In  1559  he  recovered,  with 
French  aid,  Corsica  for  Genoa 
Dorians,  one  of  the  traditional  branches  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  people  Their  name  was  in>  thologu  ally 
derived  from  Dorus,  son  of  HELLEN  They  seem  to 
have  been  the  last  of  the  waves  of  Greek  migration 
into  present  Greece  from  the  north  and  supposedly 
arrived  just  before  1000  B  C  ,  defeating  and  di»- 
placmg  the  Achaeaus  The>  settled  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, but  rapidly  extended  to  Crete  and  spread 
colonies  to  Italy,  Sicilv,  and  \siaMmor  Sparta  and 
Crete  are  generally  considered  the  Dorian  areas 
par  excellence,  where  the  invaders  maintained 
their  separate  societies  and  the  conquered  were 
kept  subject  The  Dorian  dialect  was  thought  by 
the  Athenians  to  be  harsh  and  rough  The  Dorians 
are  supposed  to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
development  of  potterv  and  sculpture  and  to  have 
invented  the  choral  Ivnc  The  seventv  of  Spartan 
dress  and  manners  and  the  plain  simplicity  of  Doric 
architecture  is  thought  by  some  to  reflect  the  Do- 
nan  spint 

Done  order,  the  earliest  of  the  orders  of  architectuie 
developed  by  the  Greeks  and  the  one  which  they 
employed  for  most  buildings  As  possible  proto- 
types* for  the  column  with  its  cap,  both  the  rock-cut 
columns  at  Beni  Hassan  in  Egypt  and  the  columns 
of  pre-Hellenic  architecture  m  the  Aegean  islands 
have  been  proposed,  while  the  cornicp  details,  which 
have  a  resemblance  to  carpentry  forms,  have  led  to 
the  theory  of  a  wooden  origin  The  type  had  ar- 
rived at  a  definite  form  in  the  7th  cent  B  C  ,  but 
further  improvements  produced  the  perf ec  ted  order 
of  the  6th  cent  B  C  as  it  appeared  m  the  PARTHE- 
NON and  the  PROPVLAEA  at  Athens  The  Greek 
Done  column  has  no  base  Its  massive  shaft  gen- 
erally treated  with  20  flutes,  terminates  in  a  simple 
CAPITAL  composed  of  a  group  of  annulets,  a  project- 
ing curved  molding  called  the  echinus,  and  a  square 
slab  or  abacus  at  the  top  The  entablature,  which 
is  generally  about  one  third  the  column  height, 
consists  of  a  plain  architrave,  a  frieze  ornamented 
with  channeled  tnglyphs  between  which  are  square 
•paces  or  metopes  sometimes  used  for  sculpture, 
and  a  cornice  The  cornice  has  projecting  blocks 
or  mutules  in  its  sofht,  above  which  is  a  plain  ver- 
tical face  or  corona,  finished  by  a  group  of  crowning 
moldings  The  proportions,  heavy  m  the  earliest 
Done  columns,  became  more  slender  in  the  per- 
fected type,  the  entasis  became  less  sharp,  and  the 
echinus  projection  was  diminished  The  Roman 
Doric,  while  denved  from  the  Greek,  was  probably 
also  influenced  by  a  simple  and  slender  column 
developed  by  the  Etruscans  It  was  infrequently 
used,  but  examples  are  seen  in  the  Colosseum  and 
the  theater  of  Maicellus  The  column  differs  from 
the  Greek  m  its  addition  of  a  base,  changes  of  the 
cap  profile,  and  greater  slendeiness  In  codifying 
the  Roman  orders,  the  16th-century  Italians  estab- 
lished as  a  Tuscan  order  a  form  of  simplified  Done 
m  which  the  column  had  a  simpler  base  and  was 
unfluted,  while  both  capital  and  entablature  were 
without  adornments 

Dongoy,  Sir  NieoUs  (ddre'nye),  1057^-1746,  French 
engraver,  son  and  pupil  of  Michel  Dougny,  also  an 
engraver  He  worked  for  15  years  at  Hampton 
Court  and  is  known  for  his  engravings  from  the 
works  of  Raphael  and  other  masters 
Dorion,  Sir  Antoine  Aim*  (atwiin'  funa'  doryo'), 
1818-91,  Canadian  politician  and  jurist,  b  Quebec 
prov  ,  educated  at  Nicolet  College  After  1842  he 
practiced  law  in  Montreal,  but  in  1854  he  entered 
political  life,  serving  first  in  the  legislative  assembly 
of  Canada,  where  he  became  a  leader  of  the  I*  reach 
Canadian  liberals,  and  after  confederation  (1867) 
m  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  Although  an 
opponent  of  confederation,  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  imperil  French  Canadian  interests,  he  ac- 
cepted it  when  dominion  status  had  been  won,  and 
in  the  Liberal  government  of  Alexander  Macken- 
zie, he  briefly  held  (1873)  the  post  of  minister  of 
justice,  resigning  to  accept  appointment  (1874)  as 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Quebec 
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Over  this  court  Donon  presided  until  his  death. 
He  was  knighted  m  1877 
Dorion  (d&'re6),  town  (pop   1,292),  8  Que ,  on  the 

Ottawa  river  and  W  of  Montreal. 
Doriot.  Jacques  (shak'  ddryO'),  1888-?,  French  Fas- 
cist leader  Originally  a  Communist,  he  was 
expelled  (1932)  from  the  party  for  adhering  to 
Trotskyism  and  almost  immediately  swung  to  the 
extreme  right,  a  maneuver  then  regarded  as  un- 
principled He  was  nonetheless  reelected  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies  and  founded  the  French  Pop- 
ular party  Recruiting  a  large  number  of  thugs,  his 
party  opposed  virtually  everything  except  Donot 
and  Hitlerism  Doriot  came  into  his  own  after  the 
defeat  (1940)  of  France  Though  treated  coolly  by 
the  Vichy  government,  Doriot  was  strongly  backed 
by  the  German  occupation  authorities  He  or- 
ganized an  auxiliary  youth  movement,  recruited 
for  a  French  legion  to  fight  Russia,  and  sought  to 
control  the  French  laborers  in  Germany  He  fled 
(1944)  to  Germany  with  the  Vichy  government  and 
early  m  1945  was — unreliably — lepoitod  killed  in 
an  air  raid 

Dons,  small  mountainous  district,  central  Greece, 
inland  between  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  and  the  Malic 
Gulf  Its  sole  importance  was  that  it  was  tradition- 
ally the  homo  of  the  Dorians,  who  may  have 
paused  there  m  their  invasion  of  Greece  It  was, 
therefore,  favored  by  Sparta 

Dorking,  urban  distnct  (1931  pop  10,111,  1943 
estimated  pop  18,115),  Surrey,  England  It  is  at 
the  edge  01  the  North  Downs,  near  the  foot  of  Box 
Hill  (600  ft  high),  where  George  Meredith  lived 
for  man>  years.  Dorking  is  a  mai  ket  and  residen- 
tial town 

Dormont,  residential  borough  (pop  12,974),  SW  Pa  , 
near  Pittsburgh,  settled  c  1790,  me  1909 
dormouse,  small,  squin  elhke,  nocturnal  rodent  of 
the  Old  World  which  lives  m  bushes  and  trees  It 
has  prominent  black  eyes  and  a  bushy  tail  Like 
the  squirrel,  it  sits  on  its  hind  legs  when  eating  and 
stores  food  for  winter  The  common  dormouse  of 
Europe  is  the  smallest  of  the  group  (about  5^j  m 
long  including  the  tail)  and  IH  mamlv  yellowish  red 
in  color  It  hibernates  from  fall  to  spring  The 
flesh  of  a  gray  species  with  black  markings  is 
esteemed  as  food  on  the  continent  of  Europe  The 
dormouse  appears  in  Alice  in  Wonderland 
Dornier,  Claude  (klod'  ddrnya',  ddrner'),  1884-, 
German  am  raft  designer  and  manufacturer,  son  of 
a  From  h  father  and  a  German  mother  He  worked 
for  the  Zeppelin  company  from  1910  and  from 
1927  manufactured  at  his  plant  at  Fnedru  hshafen 
and  at  its  branc  hes  many  t>  pos  of  seaplanes,  fight- 
er planes,  and  conuuen  ml  am  raft,  including  the 
giant  flying  boat  DO-X  (1929),  which  made  its 
fiist  transatlantic  flight  to  New  York  in  1931 
Dornoch  (dcVnokh,  ~u5k),  burgh  (pop  725),  county 
town  of  Sutherland,  Scotland,  on  the  northeast 
shoie  It  is  near  the  mouth  of  Dornoch  Firth,  an 
inlet  of  Moiav  Firth,  and  is  a  vacation  resort  Of 
a  palace  once  l>elongmg  to  the  bishops  of  Caithness 
only  its  tower  remains  The  cathedral  (13th  cent  ) 
was  burned  in  1570  and  rebuilt  in  1837  as  the  parish 
church  Dornoch  witnessed  the  last  burning 
(1722)  for  witchcraft  m  Scotland  The  Scottish 
estate  of  Ancliew  Carnegie  was  at  Tain,  on  the 
south  side  of  Dornoch  Firth. 
Dorpat,  Estonia  see  TARTU 

Dorr,  Rheta  Childe,  1866/-1948,  American  author 
and  feminist,  b  Omaha,  Nebr  She  became  a 
journalist  in  New  Yoi  k  city  in  1902,  writing  espe- 
cially on  subjects  which  concern  women  Her  What 
Eight  Million  Women  Want  (1910)  was  successful 
propaganda  for  woman  suffrage  She  was  war  cor- 
respondent for  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  and 
other  papers  (1917-18)  and  foreign  coi  respondent 
with  hoadquarteis  at  Praha  (1920-23)  A  study  of 
liquor  laws  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  resulted 
in  Drink— Coercion  or  Control  (1929)  Especially 
notable  among  Mrs  Dorr's  books  is  her  biogiaphy 
of  Susan  B  Anthony  (1928)  See  her  autobiog- 
raphy, A  Woman  of  Fifty  (1924) 
Dorr,  Thomas  Wilson,  1805-54,  leader  of  Dorr's 
Rebellion  (1842)  m  Rhode  Island,  b  Providence, 
grad.  Harvard,  1823  After  studying  law  under 
Chancellor  Kent  in  New  York  he  practiced  in 
Providence  Although  of  a  wealthy  Whig  family, 
he  became  the  leader  of  the  popular  movement  for 
universal  manhood  suffrage  Rhode  Island,  still 
governed  under  the  colonial  charter  of  1663,  re- 
stncted  the  vote  to  men  owning  $134  in  land 
Thus,  most  of  the  townspeople,  whoso  numbers 
had  greatly  increased  with  the  growth  of  industry, 
were  disenfranchised  Since  the  ruling  conserva- 
tives were  deaf  to  pleas  for  reform,  Dorr's  party 
called  a  constitutional  convention  (Oct ,  1841) 
Tho  People's  Constitution  was  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved, Dorrites  claiming  tliat  the  legal  voters 
alone  gave  it  a  majority  Another  convention, 
called  by  the  legislature,  drafted  the  less  liberal 
Freemen's  Constitution,  which  was  barely  defeat- 
ed Technically  neither  convention  had  been  legal 
under  the  charter  Early  in  1842  both  Dorr's  fol- 
lowers and  the  charter  government  forces  elected 
and  organised  governments,  Dorr  heading  one 
and  Samuel  H  King  the  other  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment declined  to  interfere.  In  May,  Dorr, 


having  the  sympathy  of  most  of  the  nation's  Demo- 
crats, resorted  to  a  snow  of  arms.  After  an  abortive 
assault  on  the  Providence  armory,  his  government 
collapsed  and  he  fled  the  state  King  declared  mar- 
tial law,  many  Dorrites  were  arrested,  and  the 
leader  himself  was  indicted  for  high  treason 
Minor  armed  clashes  and  demonstrations  caused 
much  excitement  The  conservatives,  finally  per- 
suaded of  the  strength  of  Dorr's  cause,  called  yet 
another  convention.  A  new  constitution,  greatly 
liberalising  voting  requirements,  was  accepted  by 
both  parties.  On  its  approval  by  the  people  in 
1843,  Dorr  returned,  was  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced (1844)  to  solitary  confinement  at  hard  labor 
for  life.  The  harshness  of  the  sentence  was  wideh 
condemned,  and  in  1845  Dorr,  broken  in  health, 
was  released.  He  was  restored  to  his  civil  rights  in 
1851  ;|m  1854  the  court  judgment  against  him  was 
set  aside  See^V  M  Mowry,  The  Dorr  War  (1901 ) 
Dorrego.  Manuel  (manwel'  ddra'g5),  1787-1828. 
Argentine  statesman  and  soldier,  governor  of 
Buenos  Aires  province  (1820,  1827-28)  Aftei 
serving  for  a  time  in  the  War  of  Independence,  he 
returned  (1816)  to  Buenos  Aires  and  became  a 
journalist  He  attacked  the  government  of  Juan 
Martin  de  PuEYRRKn6N  and  was  banished  (1817) 
Returning  to  Buenos  Aires  m  1820,  he  was  pro- 
visional governor  of  the  province  (July-Sept  , 
1820).  A  leading  advocate  of  federalism,  he  op- 
posed the  Unitarian  administration  of  Bernardino 
RIVADAVIA  After  Rivadavia's  resignation  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  national  government,  Don  ego 
became  governor  of  Buenos  Aires  (Aug  ,  1827) 
He  accepted  (1828)  on  behalf  of  the  nation  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Brazil  HIM  government  was 
overthrown  (Dec  ,  1828)  by  Juan  LAVALLB,  and 
Dorrego  was  executed 

Dorr's  Rebellion   see  DORR,  THOMAS  WILSON. 
D'Ore,  Eugemo.  see  ORB,  EUQENIO  D*. 
D'Orsay,   Alfred   Guillaume    Gabriel,   count,   see 
ORBAY,  AM- RED  GUILLAUME  GABRIEL,  COUNT  u' 
Dorset,  Charles  Sackville,  6th  earl  of:  see  SAOK- 
VILLB.,  CHARLES 

Dorset,  Thomas  Sackville,  1st  earl  of:  see  SAC-K- 
viLLfe.,  THOMAS 

Dorset,  town  (pop  1,128),  SW  Vt  ,  N  of  Manehestei , 
settled  1768  It  is  a  resort  of  artists  and  wntein 
The  first  commercial  marble  quarry  in  the  United 
States  was  opened  here  by  Isaac  UnderluJl  m  1785 
Conventions  that  led  to  an  independent  Vermont 
were  held  in  Dorset  in  1775  and  1776  An  18th- 
centuiy  inn  was  made  a  hbiary 
Dorsetshire  or  Dorset,  maritime  county  (973  sq 
mi  ,  1931  pop  239,352,  1948  estimated  pop 
272,800),  H  England,  on  the  English  Channel  Thc> 
county  seat  is  Don  heater  It  is  rolling  countr\ , 
c  roased  by  <  hoik  ranges  running  oast  a/id  west  (the 
North  Downs  and  the  South  Downs)  The  roc  k\ 
coast  hue  has  a  hne  harbor  at  Poole  The  fertile 
valleys  (the  Vale  of  Blac  kmore,  the  Stour,  and  the 
Frome)  are  devoted  to  agru  ulture  Sheep  raising 
and  dairy  farming  are  the  c  hiel  oc  c  upations  Port- 
land and  Purbeck  marble  are  quarried  here  The 
pre- Roman  antiquities  include  Maiden  Castle,  a 
large  earthwork,  estimated  to  have  been  con- 
structed c  2000  B  C  Dorsetshire  was  part  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Wessex  Thomas  Harclv 
was  born  in  Dorsetshire  and  tieats  of  the  region  in 
his  "Wessex"  tales  See  C  G  Harper,  The  Hanly 
Country  (1925),  Arthur  Mee,  Dorset  (1939) 
Dorsey,  George  Amos  (ddr'w?),  1808-1931,  Ainm- 
tan  anthropmogist,  b  Hebron,  Ohio,  grad  Demwm 
Umv  (BA,  1888)  and  Harvard  (B  A ,  1890, 
Ph  D  ,  1894)  He  was  curator  of  anthropology  at 
the  Field  Museum  (now  the  Chicago  Museum  of 
Natural  History)  from  1898  to  1915,  and  he  taught 
anthropology  at  the  Umv  of  Chicago  (1905-15) 
The  study  of  the  American  Indian  was  his  special- 
ty, and  ho  wrote  many  papers  and  monographs  on 
their  traditions  and  mythology  After  service  in  the 
First  World  War,  he  turned  to  writing  and  also  lec- 
tured at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in 
New  York  city  His  book  Why  We  Behave  like 
Human  Beings  (1925),  an  interpretation  of  human 
nature  and  psyc  hology  m  terms  understandable  to 
laymen,  was  a  best  seller  for  months  The  Evolution 
of  Charles  Darwin  (1927)  and  Man's  Own  Show 
Civilization  (1931)  are  others  of  his  books 
Dort,  Netherlands  see  DORDRECHT 
Dortnrond  (d6rt'mc5&nt),  city  (1946  pop  436,491), 
in  the  former  Westphalia  prov  of  Prussia,  N  W  Ger- 
many. It  is  an  industrial  center  of  the  RUHR,  on 
the  Dortmund-Ems  Canal  Its  name  appeared  in 
the  9th  cent ,  and  after  1220  it  belonged  to  the 
Hanseatic  League.  Air  raids  in  the  Second  Woikl 
War  damaged  Dortmund. 

Dortmund-Ems  Canal  (ddrt'mdtmt-ems'),  watei- 
way,  175  mi.  long,  NW  Germany,  built  1892-99 
It  connects  the  industrial  Ruhr  district  with  the 
Ems  river  and  the  North  Sea 
Dorval  (ddrvalO,  town  (pop.  2,048),  8  Que,  on  the 
south  shore  of  Montreal  island  and  on  the  St 
Lawrence.  It  is  the  site  of  Montreal  international 
airport  Just  offshore  is  the  island  of  Dorval. 
DoryUeum  (d6rll6'um),  ancient  city  of  N  Phrygia, 
Asia  Minor,  now  in  NW  Turkey.  It  was  an  im- 
portant trading  city  of  the  Romans,  but  later  fell 
to  rums  At  this  spot  on  July  1, 1097,  the  Christians 
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of  th«  First  Crusade  defeated  the  Seljuk  Turks 
Many  hold  that  the  modern  Eskisehir  occupies  the 
site,  but  the  question  is  not  settled 
Dot  P»ss«s,  John  Randolph  (das  p&'sus),  1844- 
1917,  American  lawyer,  b  Philadelphia  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866  and  moved  (1867)  to 
New  York  city,  where  he  conducted  h»  practice. 
His  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Stockbroker*  and  Stock 
Exchanges  (1882)  was  a  standard  work  He  op- 
posed the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  m  Commercial 
Truttt  (1601)  and  vigorously  advocated  extensive 
legal  reforms  in  The  American  Ijawyer  (1907) 
Dos  Passes,  John  Roderigo,  1896-,  American  novel- 
ist, b  Chicago,  grad  Harvard,  1916  He  served 
m  the  French  and  Italian  ambulance  services  and 
an  a  private  in  the  U  8  medical  corps  during  the 
First  World  War.  Three  Soldiery  (1921),  hw  first 
successful  novel,  was  a  subjective  portrait  of  in- 
dividual helplessness  in  a  mechanical  society 
Manhattan  Trannffr  (1925)  presents  a  modern 
view  of  New  York,  its  involved  technique  is  ap- 
plied to  a  larger  canvas  in  U  S  A  (1937),  a  tnlogy 
which  includes  The  Agnd  Parallel  (1930),  1919 
(1932),  and  The  Big  Money  (193«)  A  mechanistic 
chronicle,  these  novels  record  with  ingenious 
fidelity  the  complex  lives  of  American  people  in  an 
industrial  society  A  second  trilogy,  begun  with 
Adventure*  of  a  Young  Man  (1939),  was  continued 
with  Number  One  (1943)  and  concluded  with 
Grand  Design  (1949)  He  also  wrote  Tour  of  Duty 
(1946) 

DOSBO  Dossi  (d6s'so  dds'se),  1479V-1542,  Italian 
painter  of  the  Feirarese  school,  whose  real  name 
was  Giovanni  de  Luteri  Giorgione,  Titian,  and 
Raphael  influenced  him,  and  he  was  perhaps  a  pupil 
of  Lorenzo  Costa  He  often  collaborated  with 
his  brother  Battista  (bat-te'sta)  (d  1648),  a  land- 
scape painter  Giovanni's  early  work  is  in  Modena, 
but  after  1614  he  executed  many  decorative  works 
for  the  ducal  palace  and  churches  of  Ferrara,  in- 
chiding  frescoes,  pictures,  and  cartoons  for  tapes- 
tries Both  his  landscapes  and  porti  aits  show  origi- 
nality and  imagination  He  was  a  friend  of  Anosto, 
who  mentions  him  in  Orlando  Fnriogo  His  works 
include  Cirec  in  the  Woods  (Borghese  Villa),  The 
Three  Ages  of  Man  (Metropolitan  MUH),  The 
Standard  fiearir,  Seene  from  a  Legend,  and1  Saint 
Lurrftia  (National  Gall  of  Art,  Washington, 
DC)  See  K  G  Gardner,  The  Painters  of  the 
School  of  Frrrara  (1911) 

Dost  Mohammed  (dost/),  1793-1863,  emir  of  Af- 
ghanistan  He  and  his  family  struggled  to  get  the 
emirate  for  ^ears  before  ho  finally  succeeded  m  es- 
tablishing himself  in  1820  He  waged  continual 
war  with  the  Sikhs,  and  trouble  with  the  British, 
beginning  m  1838,  led  to  the  first  (183<>  42)  of  the 
Afghan  Wars  Defeated,  he  fled  to  India,  but  he 
later  returned,  arid  it  was  at  least  with  British 
acquiescent  e  that  lie  regained  the  throne  Friendly 
relations  were  resumed  and  an  agreement  was 
reached  in  1855,  but  Britain  firmlv  refused  to  sup- 
port him  against  the  Persians  A  strong, 
capable  ruler,  ho  helped  to  build  Afghanistan  and 
sought  to  plav  Russian  inteiests  against  the  British 
Dostoyevsky,  Feodor  Mikhailovich  (f\  6'dur  mekhl'- 
luvToh  duHtuvof'skP),  1821-81,  Russian  novelist, 
journalist,  and  short-story  writer,  b  Moscow,  son 
of  a  ph>si<ian  Sent  (1837)  to  a  rnihtan  engi- 
neering BC  hool,  he  read  avniK  in  foreign  hteratuie 
and  when  he  had  completed  Ins  course  in  1843 
turned  at  once  to  writing  jathor  than  the  army 
His  first  novel.  Poor  Polk,  finished  m  1845,  was 
praised  b\  the  great  <  ritic  Behnskv  and  published 
(1846)  by  Nekrasov  Between  1846  and  1849 
Dostoyevsky  wrote  12  shoit  pieces  of  fiction,  im- 
portant chiefly  as  foreshadowing  his  later  novels. 
In  1849  he  was  arrested  for  political  activities  as  a 
member  of  the  Fourionst  PotrashoNski  circle 
Condemned  to  death,  Dostoyevsky  underwent  the 
experience  of  waiting  before  a  firing  squad,  but  a 
courier  arrived  with  the  tsar's  commutation  order 
to  four  vears  at  hard  labor  in  Sibeua,  with  service 
in  the  army  thereafter  These  >ears  of  suffering 
and  hardship  caused  him  to  turn  for  comfort  to 
religion  and  were  responsible  in  part  fot  the  ex- 
pression in  his  novels  of  an  overwhelming  nit>  for 
humanity  The  attacks  of  epilepsy  from  which  he 
suffered  increased  in  frequency  from  this  period 
In  1857  ho  married  a  widow  with  a  son,  whose 
support  continued  to  be  a  burden  to  him  long  after 
his  wife's  death  m  1864  In  1859  Dostoyev«kj  was 
permitted  to  return  to  St  Peteisbuig,  where  his 
literary  career  was  resumed  With  his  brother  he 
founded  (1861)  the  magazine  Time,  in  which  sev- 
eral of  his  novels  were  serialized,  notably  The 
House  of  the  Dead  (1862)  and  The  Insulted  and 
Injured  (1861-62)  He  made  hw  first  journey  to 
Western  Europe  in  1862  On  his  second  trip  in 
1863  (after  Time  had  been  suppressed  by  the 
government)  he  tried  to  recoup  his  financial  losses 
By  gambling  but  without  success  This  passion  for 
gambling,  at  which  he  always  lost,  he  made  use  of 
later  in  the  novels  The  Gambler  (1866)  and  A  Raw 
Youth  (1875)  It  was  on  tin*  journey  that  he  met 
Pblina  Suslova,  who  became  his  mistress  He  and 
hia  brother  revived  their  magaiine  in  1864  under 
the  name  Epoch,  in  this  year  appeared  hia  next 
novel,  Notee  from  the  Underground  (1864).  In 


1864  both  his  wife  and  his  brother  Michael  died 
In  the  next  years  (1864-66)  of  financial  hardship, 
the  first  of  Doatoyevaky's  great  novels  was  taking 
shape  Ift  Raskolnikov,  the  hero  of  Crime  and 
Punishment  (1860),  appears  the  dualism  which  is 
typical  of  Dostoyevsky's  characters  and  perhaps 
of  his  own  nature  Another  type  which  recurs  in 
the  novels,  the  "meek"  character,  a  here  repre- 
sented by  Sonya  In  1867  DosUnevsky  married 
his  secretary,  Anna  Grigorevna  Smtkma.  Her  un- 
derstanding both  of  his  strength  and  of  his  weak- 
nesses and  her  good  business  sense  made  his  last 
years  the  happiest  and  most  productive  of  hw  life 
In  a  period  of  about  1 0  vears  he  wrote  the  rest  of  his 
major  novels—  The  Idiot  (1869),  The  Possessed 
(1872),  A  Raw  Youth  (1875),  and  The  Brother* 
Karamazov  (1879-80).  Dostoyevskv  was  recog- 
nized in  Russia  as  a  great  writer  in  his  lifetime,  but 
elsewhere  an  appreciation  of  hut  profound  knowl- 
edge of  human  behavior  has  been  slower  in  de- 
veloping Most  of  his  works  have  appeared  in 
English  m  excellent  translations  by  Constance 
Garnett  and  others  See  his  Diary  of  a  Writer 
(Eng  tr  ,  1949)  and  The  Letters  of  Dostoievsky  to 
Hia  Wife  (Eng  tr  ,  1930),  The  Diary  of  Dostoyn- 
sky's  Wife  (Eng  tr  ,  1928),  biographies  by  E  H 
Carr  (1931),  \vrahm  Yarmohnskv  (1934),  and 
J  A  T  Lloyd  (1947),  critical  studies  by  J  Mid- 
dleton  Murry  (1916),  Andr6  Gide  (Eng.  tr  ,  1926), 
Gerald  Abraham  (1936),  and  E  J  Simmons 
(1940) 

Dothaim  (dotluVIm)  or  Dothao  (d5'th&n),  ancient 
city,  central  Palestine,  in  the  uplands  N  of  Samaria 
It  was  m  the  vicinity  of  Dothan  that  Joseph  was 
sold  into  slavery  a,nd  that  the  Syrian*)  weie  blinded 
at  Ehsha's  pi  aver  It  was  later  a  stionghold 
Gen  37  17,  2  Kings  6  13,  Judith  46,  7  3.18,  8  4 
Dothan  (do'thun),  city  (pop  17,194),  co  seat  of 
Houston  co  ,  SE  Ala  ,  noar  the  Chattahoochee  and 
the  Fla  line,  in  a  diversified  farm  and  timber 
region,  me  1885  It  has  trade  and  processing 
activities 

Dou,  Dow,  or  Douw,  Gerard  or  Gernt  (all  dou), 
1613-75,  Dutch  genre  and  portrait  painter  of  Lei- 
den He  first  worked  at  engraving  and  glass  paint- 
ing His  art  was  based  on  that  of  Rembrandt,  to 
whom  he  was  apprenticed  for  two  years  After  a 
successful  career  as  a  portrait  painter,  he  turned  to 
painting  domestic  scenes  often  represented  as  in 
lantern  light  or  candlelight,  effects  which  he  ren- 
dered with  gioat  skill  Among  his  most  famous 
works  are  Evening  School  (Rijks  Mus),  Young 
Man  (The  Hague) ,  and  Dropsical  Woman  (Louvre) 
The  Metiopohtan  Museum  has  a  self-portrait 
Douai  (cloo/a,  dooft').  town  (pop  35.509),  Nord 
dept  ,  N  France,  in  Flanders  Under  the  patronage 
of  Philip  II  of  Spain  a  Roman  Catholic  college  was 
established  here  for  English  priests  The  Doua> 
BiBit  was  prepared  at  the  college  Louis  XIV 
seized  Douai  in  1667,  it  capitulated  to  Marl  borough 
in  1710,  was  ictaken  (1712)  by  Villars.  and  was  le- 
stored  to  trance  bv  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  The 
town  was  rebuilt  in  the  18th  cent  and  has  kept 
most  of  its  old  buildings  Held  by  the  Germans  in 
1914-18  and  194O-44,  it  suffered  heavy  damage  in 
both  war»  Today  it  has  machine  plants  and  coal 
m 
Do 
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by  the  French  in  1916  The  nearby  cemetery  has 
the  graves  of  10,000  unidentified  soldiers 
double  bass,  laigcst  and  deepest-toned  instrument 
of  the  violin  family,  but  tuned  in  fourths  and  hav- 
ing a  flat  back  like  the  viol  It  was  known  as  early 
as  the  16th  cent  Sometime*  it  has  had  five  stimgs. 
sometimes  three,  but  four  became  standard  in  the 
19th  cent  It  sounds  an  octavo  lower  than  the 
notes  written  for  it  It  is  also  called  contrabass 
and  bass  viol 

double  bassoon  see  CONTRA  BASSOON 
Doubleday,  Abner,  1819-93,  alleged  originator  of 
BASEBALL  and  Union  general  in  the  Civil  War,  b 
Saratoga  co  ,  NY,  grad  Weat  Point,  1842  The 
A  G.  Mills  commission  (1905^8)  investigated  the 
origin  of  baseball  and  reported  that  in  1839  Dou- 
bleday invented  the  game  at  Cooperstown,  NY  — 
where  the  National  Baseball  Hail  of  ramo  and 
Museum  now  stands  This  rejwrt  has  been  de- 
nounced by  many,  who  point  out  that  a  children's 
game  similar  to  baseball  had  boon  played  long  be- 
fore Doubledav's  tune  Doubleday  served  in  the 
Mexican  War  and  in  the  Civil  War  He  saw  action 
at  Fort  Sumter,  Antietatn,  Fredon<  ksburg,  and 
Gettysburg  He  wrote  two  volumes  of  Civil  War 
reminiscences  See  Robert  W  Henderson,  Ball,  Bat, 
and  Bishop  the  Origin  of  Ball  Games  (1947) 
doublet  (dQ'bllt),  in  Western  Europe,  a  close-fitting 
garment  for  men.  Usually  extending  below  the 
waist  and  lined,  padded,  stiffened,  or  quilted  (pour- 
point),  it  was  concealed  under  a  fitted  overgaiment 
in  the  14th  cent  and  later  was  revealed  under  a 
cloak,  gown,  or  jerkin  or  left  uncovered  Sleeves, 
when  present,  were  often  detachable  It  was  super- 
seded r>y  the  waistcoat  in  the  late  17th  cent.  The 
doublet  of  defense  was  body  armor  made  of  metal 
plates,  often  cloth  covered. 


(uaumont  (doo-Cm5'),  foit  on  the  battlefield  of 
'ERDUN,  NE  France     It  was  lost  and  recaptured 


oa  Switzerland  alone  the  Jura  mts  Besancon  (the 
capital)  and  MontWhard  are  the  chief  towns 

Doubt,  nver,  267  mi  long,  E  France  and  W  Switzer- 
land, rising  in  the  French  Jura  N  of  Geneva  It 
first  flows  northeast,  parallel  to  the  Swiss  border, 
and  for  a  short  distance  near  Le  Locle  it  forma  that 
border,  then  after  making  a  loop  into  Switzerland 
8  of  Porrentruy  it  runs  W  into  Frauce,  turns  sharp- 
ly SW  near  Montbehard,  and  rune  southwest 
roughly  parallel  to  its  early  course,  till  it  reaches 
the  Saone  near  Chalon,  e  60  mi  west  of  its  source 
In  it  a  complicated  course  it  flows  through  pictur- 
esque and  geologically  interesting  gorges 

Dougga  (doo'gu),  village,  Tunisia,  SW  of  Tutus  It 
is  a  tourist  spot  noted  for  ruins  of  the  am  lent  city 
of  Thugga,  HU  ludmg  a  Punic  mausoleum  (2d  cent 
B  C  ),  temples,  arches,  a  theater,  a  circus,  and  an 
aqueduct  of  Roman  times,  and  a  Byaantme 
fortress 

Dougherty,  Dems  J.  (d8'urtS),  1865-,  American  prel- 
ate, cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  b.  Ashland, 
Pa  Educated  at  8t  Charles  Seminary,  Philadel- 
phia, and  at  the  Arnenc  an  College,  Rome,  he  was 
ordained  in  1890  After  teaching  at  St  Charles 
Seminary  (1891-1903).  he  wan  a  bishop  m  the 
Philippines,  first  at  Nueva  Segovia  (1903-8)  and 
then  at  Jaro  (1908-16)  In  1915  he  was  translated 
to  Buffalo  and  m  1918  was  raised  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Philadelphia  lie  was  created  cardmal- 
priest  m  1921 

Dougherty,  Paul  (do'kurt*),  1877-1947,  American 
marine  painter,  b  Brooklyn,  N  Y  After  graduat- 
ing from  the  New  York  Law  School,  he  atudied  art 
in  Pans,  London,  Italy,  and  Munich  In  1907  he 
became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Do- 
aign  Among  his  best  works  are  The  Land  and  iht 
Sea  (Corcoran  Art  Gall  ,  Washington.  DC),  Lake 
Louvae.  and  October  Seat  (Metropolitan  Mus  ),  au<J 
A  Freshening  Gale  (Albright  Art  Gall  ,  Buffalo, 
N  Y  )  He  IH  also  lepiesented  m  the  Luxembouig 
Museum,  Pans,  the  Ait  Institute  of  Chicago,  the 
Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsbuigh,  and  the  Toledo  an<l 
St  Louis  art  museums 

doughnuts,  small  sweetened  cakea  of  leavened  dough 
deep-fried  in  lard  or  othoi  fat,  called  also  friedcakes 
or  crullers.  Usage  diffeis  as  to  the  names  Origi- 
nally, the  doughnut  was  a  '  nut"  ot  rmg  of  yeast- 
broad  dough,  and  the  cruller,  a  Dutch  cake,  dif- 
fered fiom  it  mainly  in  shape,  being  twisted,  curled, 
01  gashed  across  The  Get  man  doughnut,  however, 
was  leavened  onlj  bv  much  beating  and  many  egg*, 
although  it  was  similarly  seasoned  and  fried  In 
some  places  a  distinction  is  made  between  a  dough- 
nut and  a  frieclcako,  tho  former  being  made  with 
yeast  and  the  lattci  with  butternulk  and  soda  or 
sweet  milk  and  UAKINU  POWDER  Old  fashioned 
raised  doughnuts  are  seldom  made  nowadays,  aivl 
the  thiee  names  are  genet  ally  used  in  modern  cook- 
books, without  distinction,  as  meaning  oakes  of  the 
quick-bread  type,  flavoied  to  taste,  and  fried  in 
deep  fat 

Doughty,  Sir  Arthur  George  (dou'te),  1860-1936, 
Canadian  historian  and  archivist,  b  England  He 
migrated  to  Canada  in  1880  As  archivist  (1904-35) 
of  the  dominion,  he  served  with  signal  success,  the 
public  archives  of  Canada  are  largely  of  his  cre- 
ating He  wrote  The  Canatiian  Archives  and  Ite 
Activities  (1924)  Doughty "s  historical  works  in- 
clude The  Fortress  of  Quebec  (1904),  The  Cradle  of 
New  France  (1908),  and  The  Acadian  Kmlm 
(1916)  With  Adam  Shortt  he  edited  Document* 
Relating  to  the  Constitutional  History  of  Canada,, 
1760-1791  (1907,  tev  ed  ,  1918)  and  Canada  awl 
Its  Provinces  (23  vols  ,  1913-17) 

Doughty,  Charles  Montagu  (dd'tc,  dou'te),  1843- 
1926,  English  authoi  and  traveler  He  is  best  known 
for  his  Travels  in  Arabia  Detterta  (1888),  describing 
in  stately  and  fascinating  language  his  life  amonK 
the  Bedouins  His  poems  include  the  epic  Tht 
Dawn  in  Britain  (190o).  See  biography  by  D  G 
Hogarth  (1928) 

Doughty,  Thomas  (dou'te),  1793-1856,  American 
painter  of  the  Hudson  River  school,  b  Philadelphia 
Though  self-taught,  he  was  one  of  the  first  Atneru  an 
landscape  painters  to  win  widespread  recognition  at 
home  and  abroad  His  paintings,  few  m  uumhet, 
are  mostly  of  river  scener>  Among  the  best  are 
On  the  Hudson  and  A  Riixr  Cllimpse  (Metropolitan 
Mus  ) ,  A  View  of  the  Schnylk%U  (Edinburgh  Mus  ), 
and  others  m  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington, 
D  C  ,  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 

Douglas,  Archibald,  5th  earl  of  Angus,  1449^-1514, 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  son  of  the  4th  eail(  in  the 
so-called  Red  Douglas  line)  In  the  i  ebellion  (1487- 
88)  of  Scottish  nobles  againat  J\,MK»  III,  Angus 
earned  his  nickname  of  Boll-tho-(  at  by  his  auda- 
cious capture,  according  to  his  promise,  of  Robert 
Cochrane,  the  royal  favoute  most  hated  by  the 
nobles  He  had  joined  RobeitStuait,  duke  of  Albany, 
bi other  of  James  III,  m  intrigues  against  the  king, 
but  renounced  him  later  and  served  James  IV  from 
1493  to  1498  as  luid  chancellor  Two  of  his  sons 
wore  killed  at  Flodden  Field  (1513)  after  he  had 
vainly  tried  to  dissuade  James  from  fighting  there, 
and  he  was  succeeded  the  next  year  by  hia  grandson 


Doubs   (dfi6),    department  (2,031   sq.    mi.,   pop    Douglas,  Archibald,  6th  earl  of  Angus  f&ng'g us). 
298,255),  E  France,  m  FiuKcm-Conn*,  bordering     14897-1657,  Scottish  nobleman,  grandson  of  Arch]- 
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DOUGLAS,  ARCHIBALD,  8TH  EARL  OF  ANGUS 

bald  Douglas,  5th  earl  of  Douglas.  His  marriage 
to  Margaret  Tudor,  Bister  of  Henry  VIII  and 
widow  of  James  IV,  alienated  the  Scotch  noble- 
men and  caused  Margaret  to  lose  the  regency  to 
John  Stuart,  duke  of  Albanv  A  struggle  for  con- 
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bald  (Bell-the-Cat)  DOUGLAS,  5th  earl  of  Angus 
His  ecclesiastical  career  was  troubled  by  the  jeal- 
ousy the  Scottish  nobles  felt  toward  the  Douglas 
family  They  prevented  him  for  nearly  a  year  from 
holding  the  see  of  Dunkeld,  to  which  he  had  been 


trof'of  the  young~James  V "ensued f  between  Angus  appointed  (1515)  Involved  in  political  quarrels 
and  Albany,  with  Margaret  favoring  first  her  hus-  caused  by  the  queen's  marriage  to  his  nephew,  the 
band,  then  Albany  In  1528  Margaret  obtained  a  6th  earl  of  Angus,  he  suffered^  imprisonment  and, 


just  before  his  death,  exile  to  England  His  poetry 
was  largely  composed  m  the  more  peaceful  period 
of  his  life,  before  1515  Ho  is  one  of  the  principal 
poets  of  the  Chaucerian  tradition,  his  allegories  are 
often  exceptionally  fine,  and  his  descriptive  passages 
are  remarkable  His  poems  are  The  Palace  of  Hon- 
our, King  Hart  (i  e  ,  Hoart),  Conscience,  and  a 
translation  of  the  Aenctd  The  first  two  are  long 
allegories,  the  third  is  less  important,  and  the 
fourth  is  one  of  the  first  classical  translations  into 
English  directly  from  the  original  His  works  weie 

„ ._.__    . „.     „  edited  (1874)  by  John  Small  of  Edinburgh 

his  uncle,  James  Douglas,  4th  earl  of  MORTON,  Douglas,  George,  pseud  of  George  Douglas  Brown, 
from  1573  to  1578,  he  held  a  number  of  important  1869-1902.  Scottish  novelist,  educated  at  Oxford 
positions,  including  the  lieutenant  genoralcy  of  He  practiced  journalism  and  was  a  publisher's 
south  of  the  Forth  At  the  fall  of  Morton,  Angus  reader  His  novel,  The  House  with  the  Green  Shut- 
was  declared  guilty  of  treason  and  osraped  to  ters  (1901),  is  a  powerful,  somber  story  of  Scottish 
England,  but  in  1582  he  returned  to  Scotland  and  life  See  Cuthbert  Lennox,  George  Douglas  Brown' 
was  reconciled  to  King  lames  VI  As  an  ardent  a  Biographical  Memoir  (1903) 
Presbyterian,  he  opposed  Jarnes  STUART,  earl  of  Douglas,  Sir  Howard,  1776-1861 ,  British  general  He 
Arran,  and  in  1584  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  was  a  distinguished  teacher  of  military  strategy 
remove  him  from  power,  Angus  again  fled  to  Eng-  and  an  important  authority  on  military  and  naval 


divorce,  and  Angus,  deprived  of  his  lands  because 
of  his  alliance  with  Henry  VIII,  left  for  England 
At  King  James's  death  m  1542  Angus  returned  to 
Scotland,  was  restored  to  power,  and  was  soon 
patriotically  fighting  England  But  he  continued 
to  correspond  with  Henry  and  to  content  the  power 
both  of  the  regent  James  Hamilton,  earl  of  Arran, 
and  his  successor,  the  dowager  queen,  Mary  of 
Guise  The  7th  earl  was  his  nephew,  David 
Douglas,  Archibald,  8th  earl  of  Angus,  1555-88, 
Scottish  nobleman,  grandnephow  of  Archibald 
Douglas,  6th  earl  of  Angus  During  the  regency  of 


land  In  the  next  year  he  took  part  in  another  re- 
bellion, which  brought  about  the  downfall  of  Arran 
and  his  own  return  to  power 

Douglas,  Archibald,  3d  earl  of  Douglas,  13287- 
14007,  Scottish  nobleman,  illegitimate  son  of  Sir 
James  Douglas  He  was  knighted  for  his  service  in 
the  French  war  of  1356  In  1361  he  was  made 
constable  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  13G4  he  became 
warden  of  the  Western  Marches  In  1369  and  1371 
Sir  Archibald  served  as  ambassador  to  France 
From  1380  until  his  death  he  both  arranged  truces 
with  the  English  and  engaged  them  in  battle  In 
1388.  at  the  death  of  James  Douglas,  2d  earl  of 
Douglas,  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  and  the 
Douglas  estates  He  had  already  ^acquired — by 


engineering  After  a  command  m  Canada  (1795- 
99)  he  served  intermittently  as  commandant  of  the 
senior  department  of  the  Royal  Military  College 
and  inspector  general  of  mstru<  tions  there  Mean- 
time he  partK  ipatecl  (1809-12)  m  the  Peninsular 
War  and  the  Walcheren  expedition  While  gover- 
nor of  New  Brunswick  (1823-31)  he  secured  a 
charter  for  King's  College  at  Fredericton  (later 
the  Umv  of  New  Brunswick)  and  attempted  to 
settle  the  Maine  houndan  dispute  with  the  United 
States  He  was  high  commissioner  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  (1835-40)  Douglas's  many  technical  works 
include  treatises  on  naval  gunnery,  steam  naviga- 
tion, armor-plating,  land  fortifications,  national 
defense,  and  naval  maneuvers 


grant,  purchase,  and  inheritance — Galloway  and  Douglas,  James,  see  QUEB.NSBERRY,  JAMES  Douo- 
the  Bothwoll  estates  At  his  death  the  Douglas  IAS,  2d  DUKE  OF 

family  was  the  most  powerful  m  Scotland  Douglas,    James,    2d    earl   of   Douglas   and    Mar, 

Douglas,  Archibald,  4th  earl  of  Douglas,  13697-  1358 '-1388,  Scottish  nobleman,  sou  of  William 
1424,  Scottish  nobleman,  called  T>neman  [loser],  Douglas,  1st  earl  In  1373  he  married  Isabel 
second  son  of  Archibald  Douglas,  3d  earl  of  Stuart,  daughter  of  King  Robert  II  In  the  raids 
Douglas  In  1390  he  married  Margaret  Stuart,  on  the  English  border  made  b\  Douglas  and  the 

"      "--•-'--        French  Admiral  Vienne  in  1385,  Douglas  succeeded 

in  securing  the  f  luef  advantages  for  the  Scots  In 
the  famous  battle  of  Otterburn,  celebrated  in  the 
ballads  Chevy  Chaw  and  the  Rattle  of  Otterburn, 


daughter  of  ROBKKT  III  During  the  English  in- 
vasion of  Scotland  m  1401  he  defeated  the  earl  of 
March  and  Sir  Henry  Perc  y  and  held  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh  against  Henry  IV  In  1402  Douglas 
was  tried  and  acquitted  of  the  murder  of  David 
Stuart,  duke  of  Rothesav,  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne  Later  that  year  Douglas  led  the  Stots 


Douglas's  forces,  though  he  was  slain,  were  victo- 
rious, and  his  opponent,  Sir  Henr\  Porcv  (Hotspur), 
was  taken  captive 


against  the  English  and  was  taken  prisoner     He   Douglas,    James,   9th   carl   of   Douglas,    1426-88, 
was  then  induced  to  join  the  Perc  ies  m  a  conspiracy     Scottish  nobleman,  last  earl  of  Douglas    Following 


against  Henry,  but  at  Shrewsbury  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Henry  and  held  until  his  ransom  in 
1408  From  1412  to  1422  Douglas  continued  his 
border  warfare  against  England  and  eventually 
ransomed  his  young  king,  James  I,  from  Henry  V 
In  1423  he  and  his  Scottish  contingent  joined  the 
French  against  the  English  He  was  made  lieuten- 
ant general  of  the  French  army  and  duke  of 
Tourame  But  in  1424  the  allies  were  defeated  at 
Verneuil,  and  Douglas  was  slain 

Douglas,  Archibald,  5th  earl  of  Douglas,  13917-     .....   r,  .....  ,  ____ 
1439,  Scottish  nobleman,  son  of  Archibald  Doug-   Douglas,   James    (d     1581) 
las,  4th  earl  of  Douglas     He  fought  m  France  for      Douoi^s.  4rn  EVRL  OF 
the  French  against  the  English  in  1421  and  per-   Douglas,  James  (1658-1712)   see  HAMILTON,  JAMES 
suaded  his  father  in  1423  to  go  to  France    Although      DOUOLAS,  4rH  DDKE  OF 

Douglas  was  one  of  the  Scottish  nobles  who  accom-   Douglas,  Sir  James,  1803-77,  Canadian  fur  trader 

ana  colonial  goveinor,   b    Scotland.    In   1820  he 


the  assassination  of  his  brother  William,  the  8th 
earl,  m  1452,  he  led  a  rebellion  against  King  James 
II  of  Scotland  He  was  opposed  by  another  Doug- 
las, George,  earl  of  Angus,  and  was  defeated  lie 
was  rec  onciled  to  his  king,  but  soon  entered  into  a 
conspirao  with  the  English,  and  in  1465  he  was 
defeated  h\  James  and  Angus  Douglas  escaped  to 
England,  but  in  1483  was  captured  in  a  raid  on 
Scotland  and  imprisoned  the  rest  of  his  life  With 
him  the  first  line  of  the  earls  of  Douglas  ended  and 
their  power  passed  to  the  Angus  Douglases 
see  MORTON,  JAMES 


pan  led  James  I  home  when  that  king  returned  in 
1424  from  his  long  English  captivity,  James  so  dis- 
trusted  the  Douglas  power  and  loyalty  that  the  earl 


, 

went  to  Canada  m  the  service  of  the  North  West 
Company,  soon  after  its  merger  (1821)  with  the 
' 


, 

was  twice  imprisoned  for  short  times  by  royal     Hudson's  Bay  Company,  he  accompanied  (1824) 
order    After  James's  death  in  1437,  Douglas  was     the  noted  John  M<  Loughlm  to  the  Columbia  river 


lieutenant  general  of  the  kingdom  in  the  minority 
of  James  II  and  the  most  powerful  man  in  Scotland 
Douglas,  Clifford  Hugh,  1879-,  English  engineer  and 
social  economist,  edu<  ated  at  Cambridge  Umv  Au- 
thor of  the  economic  theory  of  SOCIAL  CREDIT,  he 
became  (1935)  chief  roconsti  uc  tion  adviser  to  the 


country  By  energetic  and  capable  service,  Doug- 
las won  promotion  (1840)  to  chief  factor,  and  in 
1846  he  succeeded  McLoughlm  in  command  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  territory  W  of  the  Rock- 
ies On  Vancouver  Island,  upon  the  site  of  the 
present  Victoria,  he  built  (1843)  Fort  Victoria, 


SOCIAL  CREDIT  government  of  Alberta,  Canada,      which  became  (1849)  the  western  headquarters  for 
but,  differing  with  some  of  its  policies,  he  shortly     the  company    In  1851  he 


resigned     His  books  include  Economic  Democracy 


..„_.„  was  appointed  governor 

of  Vancouver  Island,  and  in  1858  he  also  became 


(1920),   Social    Credit    (1924),    The    Monopoly   of     governor  of  the  new  colony  of  British  Columbia  on 
Credit  (1931),  The   Use  of  Money  (I93r>),  and  The 


, 

Alberta.  Experiment  an  Interim  Survey  (1937) 
Douglas,  David,  1798-1834,  Scottish  botanist 
made  several  journeys  in  North  Ameru  a  bet 
1823  and  1834  to  study  American  plants  and  sent 
to  Scotland  more  than  200  plants  and  seeds  then 


the  mainland     At  this  time  Douglas  severed  his 

.  long  association  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 

s,  David,  1798-1834,  Scottish  botanist     He      His  governorship,  which  extended  until  1864,  was 
several  journeys  in  North  Ameru  a  between      marked  by  a  firm  control  of  the  colonies'  affairs, 

made  particularly  turbulent  by  the  gold  rushes  to 
the  Frawer  river  and  to  the  Cariboo  region    Shortly 

unknown  in  Europe.  His  journal,  published  m  before  his  retirement  from  office  he  was  knighted 
1914,  is  of  historical  as  well  as  of  scientific  un-  (1863)  See  biographies  by  R  H  Coats  and  R  E. 
portance,  because  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  travel-  Gosnell  (rev  ed  ,  1926)  and  W  N  Sage  (1930) 
ers  m  the  Oregon  country  and  in  California  In  Douglas,  James,  1837-1918,  Canadian  metallurgist, 
1834  he  traveled  to  Puget  Sound  and  the  Fraser  mining  engineer,  and  industrialist,  b  Quebec  city, 
river,  then  went  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  he  educ  ated  at  the  Umv  of  Edinburgh  and  at  Queen's 
was  killed  by  a  wild  bull  The  Dougjas  fir,  which  Umv  ,  Kingston,  grandfather  of  Lewis  Williams 


he  observed  c  1825.  was  named  for  him 


Douglas    In  his  work  as  metallurgist  he  specialised 


Douglas,  Gawin  (ga'wtn)  or  Gavin  (gavln),  14747-     in  methods  of  extracting  copper  from  its  ore.   In 
1522,  Scottish  poet  and  churchman;  son  of  Archi-      1875  he  went  to  the  United  States  to  take  charge 


of  a  copper  plant  at  Phoenixville,  Pa.  The  copper 
properties  which  he  bought  (1880)  in  Arizona  for  a 
firm  in  New  York  city  were  the  nucleus  for  the 
successful  Copper  Queen  Consolidated  Mining 
Company,  of  which  he  became  president,  it  played 
a  role  in  the  development  of  the  Southwest.  An 
outstanding  authority  on  mining  and  metallurgy, 
Douglas  effected  many  reforms  m  the  industry 
He  was  twice  president  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers,  and  in  1900  he  represented 
the  United  States  at  the  mining  congress  in  Paris 
In  addition  to  many  technical  papers,  he  wrote 
Old  France  in  the  New  World  (1905)  and  New 
England  and  New  France  (1913).  See  memoir  by 
H  H  Langton  (1940). 

Douglas,  Sir  James  de  Douglas,  lord  of,  12867- 1330, 
Scottish  nobleman,  called  the  Black  Douglas  (from 
his  dark  complexion)  and  Douglas  the  Good,  eldest 
son  of  William  de  DOUGLAS,  lord  of  Douglas  In 
the  struggle  against  Edward  I  of  England  he  was 
deprived  of  his  estates  and  made  himself  the  terror 
of  the  border,  oven  burning  his  own  castle  of  Doug- 
las twice  to  rid  it  of  English  garrisons  He  joined 
ROBERT  I  (Robert  the  Bruce),  led  a  force  at  Ban- 
nockburn,  and  was  knighted  there  When  the 
Bruce  went  to  Ireland  in  1316  he  left  Douglas  and 
Walter  Stewart  as  regents  of  Scotland  In  1327 
Douglas  almost  captured  the  young  Edward  III 
and  did  end  the  English  campaign  After  Robert 
the  Bruce  died,  Douglas  staitod  with  the  Bruce's 
heart  in  a  casket  to  bury  it  in  Palestine,  but  was 
killed  fighting  the  Moors  m  Spam  See  Froissart's 
Chromdes,  Barbour's  Rruce,  and  Walter  Scott's 
Castle  Dangerous  and  Tales  of  a  Grandfather 

Douglas,  John  Sholto  see  QUEBNSBERRY,  JOHN 
SHOLTO  DOUGLAS,  8ra  MARQUESS  or 

Douglas,  Lewis  Williams,  1894-.  U  S  ambassador 
(1947- )  to  Great  Britain,  b  Bisbeo,  Ariz,  gracl 
Amherst,  1916  After  service  in  the  First  World 
Wai,  he  taught  (1919-20)  histoiy  at  Amherst  and 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  rich  copper  mines  de- 
veloped by  his  grandfather  and  father  He  served 
(1923-25)  in  the  Arizona  legislature,  then  repie- 
sentecl  (1927-33)  Arizona  in  Congress  Douglas 
was  appointed  (1933)  ducctoi  of  the  budget  by 
President  F  D  Roosevelt,  but  he  resigned  in  1934 
in  disagreement  with  Roosevelt's  fiscal  policies 
Ho  was  chosen  (1937)  bv  McGill  Umv  to  be  its 
first  American  principal  and  vice  chancellor  Ho 
served  as  deputy  lend-lease  expediter  (1942-43) 
and  deput}  war  shipping  administrator  (1943-44) 
before  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Gieat 
Britain 

Douglas,  Norman  (George  Noiman  Douglas).  1868-, 
English  novehbt  and  essayist,  b  Scotland  The  best 
known  of  his  works  is  South  Wind  (1917),  a  no\ol 
set  in  Capn  Othci  works  include  Old  Calabria 
(1915),  Thty  Went  (1«20),  Toa<th<r  (1923),  Three 
of  Thtm  (1930),  Good-bye  to  H  tstnn  Culture  (1930). 
Looking  Back  an  Autobiographical  Excursion  (1933), 
and  Late  Harcest  (1946) 

Douglas,  Paul  Howard,  1892  ,  American  economist, 
b  Salem.  Mass  ,  Ph  D  Columbia,  1921  He  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  Umv  of  Chicago  m  1920,  wa-s 
active  as  a  government  adviser,  especially  on 
problems  of  wages  and  social  security,  arid  aeived 
(1939-42)  as  alderman  to  the  Chicago  citv  council 
In  1942  he  enlisted  m  the  U  S  Marine  Corps,  where 
he  rose  to  the  i  ank  of  maj  or  and  was  decorated  He 
was  elected  to  the  U  S  Senate  in  1948  His  books 
include  Real  Waa.es  in  the  United  States,  189O-1926 
(1930),  The  Theory  of  Wages  (1934).  and  Social 
Security  in  the  United  States  (1936,  2d  ed  .  1939) 

Douglas,  Stephen  Arnold,  1813-61,  American  states- 
man, b  Brandon,  Vt  He  moved  to  the  West  as  a 
young  man  and  at  Jacksonville,  111 ,  in  1834  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  Douglas  served  two  terms 
(1836-37)  in  the  Illinois  legislature  and  then  be- 
came register  of  the  land  office  at  Spi  mgfield  He 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  Illinois  in  1840 
and  in  1841  became  a  judge  of  the  state  supreme 
court  He  strengthened  the  Dcmoc  ratic  party  in 
Illinois,  was  a  U  S  Representative  (1843-47),  and 
from  1847  until  his  death  was  a  U  S  Senator 
After  1847  ho  made  his  home  in  Chicago,  where 
investments  in  real  estate  eventually  made  him 
wealth}.  In  the  Senate,  Douglas  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  an  all- 
important  post  in  the  next  decade  because  of  the 
growing  fight  over  the  issue  of  slavery  in  the  ter- 
ritories For  the  COMPROMISE  OF  1850,  Douglas 
drafted  the  bills  instituting  territorial  government 
in  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  whose  citizens  were  left 
free  to  ac  t  for  themselves  on  all  subjects  of  legisla- 
tion (including  slavery)  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  This  was  the  essence  of  his  doctrine 
of  popular  sovereignty  (a  phrase  he  coined  later, 
m  1854),  or  SQUATTER  SOVEREIGNTY,  as  its  op- 
ponents contemptuously  called  it  When,  in  the 
early  1850s,  expanding  settlement  and  the  great 
desire  for  a  transcontinental  railroad  to  the  Pa- 
cific focused  attention  on  the  Nebraska  region, 
Douglas  proposed  a  bill  in  which,  as  in  New 
Mexico  and  Utah,  he  left  all  question  of  slavery 
to  the  people  of  the  new  territory  A  conference 
of  leaders  changed  the  bill  to  provide  for  two  ter- 
ritories, and  m  this  form  the  KANSAS-NEBRASKA 
BILL  became  law  in  1854.  Douglas  really  felt  that 
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popular  sovereignty  would  unite  the  Northern  and 
Southern  wings  of  the  Democratic  party  and  at  the 
same  time  settle  the  slavery  issue  peacefully  But 
he  had  not  foreseen  the  bitter  contest  which  would 
develop  between  proslavery  and  free-state  settlers 
in  KANSAS  In  his  report  on  the  Kansas  situation 
he  blamed  the  organized  interference  of  interests 
outside  the  territory  for  the  failure  of  popular 
sovereignty  At  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion of  1866,  Douglas,  unable  to  gather  enough 
votes  to  win  the  presidential  nomination,  advised 
the  support  of  James  Buchanan  and  afterwards 
campaigned  for  him.  However,  when  Buchanan 
decided  to  support  the  proslavery  LECOMPTON 
CONSTITUTION,  on  which  only  the  proslavery 
forces  in  Kansas  had  voted,  Douglas  rebelled  and 
in  one  of  his  major  speeches  denounced  both  the 
Lecomptori  Constitution  and  the  Buchanan  ad- 
ministration It  was  a  courageous  and  spectacular 
stand,  but  it  only  won  him  new  enemies  in  the 
South  while  not  losing  old  enemies  in  the  North, 
who  held,  unfairly,  that  Douglas  was  moved  by 
political  expediency,  for  he  was  coming  up  for 
reelection  in  1868  In  this  Illinois  campaign  the 
"Little  Giant,"  as  his  admirers  called  him,  was 
pitted  against  Abraham  LINCOLN,  Republican  can- 
didate The  contest  was  made  memorable  by  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  which  first  gave  Lincoln 
a  national  reputation  Of  the  seven  debates,  the 
second,  held  at  Freeport  on  Aug  27,  1868,  had  the 
most  important  consequences  There  Lincoln 
shrewdly  put  to  Douglas  a  question  exposing  the 
inconsistency  between  Douglas's  doctrine  of  pop- 
ular sovereignty  and  the  U  S  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  the  DBBD  SCOTT  CASE — "Can  the 
people  of  a  United  States  Territory,  in  any  lawful 
way  exclude  slavery  from  its  limits  prior  to  the 
formation  of  a  State  constitution?"  Had  Douglas 
answered  No,  in  line  with  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
he  would  have  offended  many  of  his  constituents 
and  doubtless  lost  his  seat  in  the  Senate  As  it  was, 
he  replied  that  people  of  a  territory  could  exclude 
slavery,  since  that  institution  could  not  exist  for  a 
day  without  local  police  regulations  arid  these 
could  be  legislated  only  with  their  approval  The 
Republicans  won  a  popular  majority  in  the  ensuing 
election,  but  the  Democrats  controlled  the  legisla- 
ture and  Douglas  was  returned  to  the  Senate 
However,  his  Freeport  doctrine,  as  his  answer  to 
Lincoln's  question  was  styled,  had  made  him 
anathema  to  Southern  Democrats  Since  thev 
<  ontrolled  the  Senate,  he  was  relieved  of  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  on  Territories  The 
Democratic  national  convention  at  Charleston, 
S  C  ,  in  1860  adopted  his  recommendations  in  a 
platform  advocating  nonintervention  with  slavei} 
in  the  territories,  the  demands  of  William  L 
YANCEY  that  the  Federal  government  protect  the 
institution  were  thus  rejected,  and  Yancev  and 
other  Southern  delegates  withdrew  Although 
Douglas  led  on  all  57  ballots  taken  theie  for  the 
presidential  nomination  he  was  unable  to  muster 
the  necessary  two  thirds  of  the  vote,  and  the  con- 
vention adjourned  Reconvening  at  Baltimore, 
the  Democrats  finally  chose  him  only  after  more 
Southern  delegates  withdrew  to  nominate  their 
own  candidate,  John  C  Breckmndge  Douglas 
won  only  12  electoral  votes,  although  ho  stood 
second  to  the  victorious  Lincoln  in  the  popular 
count  In  the  following  months  Douglas  worked 
hard  to  effect  a  compromise  between  the  sections, 
when  that  failed  and  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he 
vigoioualy  supported  Lincoln  One  of  the  greatest 
orators  of  his  day,  he  made  a  speaking  tour  to 
rally  the  people  of  the  Northwest  in  the  c  nsia,  but 
after  an  eloquent  speech  at  Springfield,  he  was 
stricken  with  typhoid  fovor  and  died  Douglas's 
reputation  suffered  with  the  growth  of  the  Lincoln 
legend  In  recent  years,  however,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  of 
his  era  with  a  truly  broad  national  vision,  and  this 
was  both  the  basis  for  his  honorable  attempts  to 
reconcile  differences  and  for  his  ultimate  political 
failure,  because  the  age  was  essentially  one  of  bitter 
sectional  controversy  See  biographies  by  W  G 
Brown  (1902),  Allen  Johnson  (1908),  and  C  E 
Carr  (1909),  G  F  Milton,  The  Ew  of  Conflict 
Stephen  A  Douglas  and  the  Civil  War  (1934) 

Douglas,  William*  see  LIODESDALH,  WILLIAM  DOUG- 
LAS, KNIGHT  OF 

Douglas,  William*  see  QUEBNSBERRY,  WILLIAM 
DOUGLAS,  4TH  DUKE  OF 

Douglas,  William,  1st  earl  of  Douglas  and  Mar, 
13277-1384,  Scottish  nobleman,  son  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald Douglas  and  nephew  of  Sir  James  de  Douglas 
About  1348  he  returned  to  Scotland  from  France 
and  captured  the  Douglas  lands  from  the  English 
Later  he  took  part  in  the  negotiations  for  the  ran- 
som and  release  of  DAVID  II  In  1354  he  sut- 
ceeded  to  the  estates  of  his  father  and  uncle  and 
to  the  lands  of  his  kinsman.  William  Douglas, 
Knight  of  LIDDKSDALE,  whom  he  had  slain  Doug- 
las engaged  in  French-incited  raids  on  the  English 
border  and  fought  for  the  French  at  Poitiers  Aftei 
the  accession  of  Robert  II  he  was  made  justiciar  S 
of  the  Forth  and  received  the  lands  of  the  earl 
of  Fife.  In  1373  his  son  James  married  Isabel 
Stuart,  the  king's  daughter.  At  the  death  of  his 
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wife's  brother  in  1374  he  received  the  lands  and 
title  of  the  earl  of  Mar.  During  his  last  years  he 
fought  the  English  and  made  peace  with  them  He 
remained  in  constant  attendance  upon  Robert 
Douglas  had  an  illegitimate  son  by  Margaret 
Stuart,  countess  of  Angus  in  her  own  right  This 
was  George  Douglas,  who  became  1st  earl  of  Angus 
Douglas,  William,  6th  earl  of  Douglas,  14237-1440, 
Scottish  nobleman,  eldest  son  of  Archibald  Doug- 
las, 5th  earl  of  Douglas  In  answer  to  an  invitation 
from  the  six-year-old  King  James  II,  a  puppet 
controlled  by  Sir  William  Cnchton  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander Livingstone,  Douglas  and  his  brother  visited 
the  royal  castle  at  Edinburgh  and  were  there  be- 
headed William  had  been  3d  duke  of  Touraine, 
lord  of  Galloway  and  Annandale,  and  count  of 
Lotigin  \nlle  Now  the  earldom  passed  to  James 
Douglas,  son  of  Archibald  Douglas,  3d  earl  of 
Douglas,  and  Galloway  went  to  Margaret,  sister 
of  the  6th  earl,  who  eventually  married  William 
Douglas,  8th  earl  The  rest  of  the  lands  and  titles 
were  lost  to  the  family,  and  the  power  of  the  Doug- 
las clan  was  for  a  tune  broken. 
Douglas,  William,  8th  earl  of  Douglas,  1425?-1452. 
Scottish  nobleman,  son  of  James  Douglas,  7th  earl 
of  Douglas  By  marrying  his  cousin  Margaret 
Douglas,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Galloway,  he  reunited 
the  two  chief  estates  of  his  family  Through  the 
favor  of  James  II  he  was  able  to  avenge  the  death 
of  the  6th  earl  by  partially  crushing  Sir  William 
Cnchton  and  completely  ruining  Sir  Alexander 
Livingstone  When  Douglas  defied  James,  how- 
ever, the  king  himself  slew  him  at  Stirling  Castle 
His  brother  James  suc<  eeded  to  the  title 
Douglas,  William  de  Douglas,  lord  of,  d  1298, 
Scottish  nobleman,  called  the  Hardy  (from  le  Hardi 
{the  bold])  He  was  a  Crusader  and  the  first  of  his 
family  to  take  the  title  of  lord  of  Douglas  For  ab- 
ducting and  marrying  a  widow  and  royal  ward, 
Eleanor  of  Lovain,  he  was  deprived  of  his  English 
estates  by  Edward  I  An  unwilling  subject  of  John 
de  Bahol  and  then  of  Edward  I,  he  at  last  rose 
(1297)  with  Sir  William  WALLACE,  was  captured, 
and  died  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London  His 
eldest  son  was  Sir  James  de  Douglas 
Douglas,  William  Orrille,  1898—,  American  jurist, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  (1939-),  b 
Maine,  Minn  ,  grad  Whitman  College,  1920,  LL  B 
Columbia,  1925  Professor  of  law  at  Yale,  Douglas,  a 
Democrat,  was  appointed  (1934)  to  the  Security  and 
Exchange  Commission,  as  chairman  (1937-39)  he 
pursued  a  vigorous  policy  of  reform  lie  was  prom- 
inent as  a  liberal  and  a  proponent  of  the  New  Deal 
He  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench  by 
President  F  D  Roosevelt  Douglas,  in  collabora- 
tion with  C  M  Shanks,  compded  (1931-32)  many 
case  books  on  business  law  See  his  autobiography, 
Of  Men  and  Mountains  (1950) 
Douglas,  capital  (pop  19,328)  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
Great  Britain  It  is  a  seaport  The  Tower  of 
Refuge,  near  the  harbor  entrance,  was  built  by 
William  Hillary,  founder  of  the  Royal  National 
Lifeboat  Institution  A  favorite  resort,  Douglas 
has  thiee  pieis  and  a  2-nule  esplanade 
Douglas,  parish  (pop  2,948),  Lanarkshire,  Scotland, 
on  Douglas  Water  and  SSW  of  Lanark  Scott's 
"Castle  Dangerous"  has  been  replaced  by  the 
modern  seat  of  the  earls  of  Home  The  Church  of 
St  Bnde  (12th  cent)  was  the  burial  place  of  the 
Douglases  until  1761 

Douglas.  1  City  (pop  8,623),  SE  Anz  ,  at  the  Mex- 
ican boundary,  me  1905  The  city  grew  about  a 
copper  smeltor  (built  1900)  but  is  al»o  a  ranching 
center  and  a  bordei  poit,  with  an  international  aii- 
port  2  City  (pop  5,175),  co  heat  of  Coffee  co  ,  S 
central  Ga  ,  NW  of  \Va>cro&s,  me  as  a  town  1895, 
as  a  city  1897  Douglas  is  a  farm  trade  center  It 
has  a  state  junior  college  3  Town  (pop  2,017),  S 
Mass  ,  near  the  R  I  line  SSE  of  Worcester,  settled 
c  1721,  me  1746  Woolen  goods  are  produced 
here  4  Town  (pop  2,205),  co  seat  of  Converse 
co  ,  E  central  Wyo  ,  on  the  North  Platte  river  and 
E  of  Casper,  laid  out  1886  It  is  tiade  centei  for  a 
livestock,  farm,  and  oil  area  The  state  fairgrounds 
are  here  Near  by  is  the  site  of  Fort  Fetterman 
Douglas  and  Mar,  James  Douglas,  2d  earl  of*  see 

DOUGLAS,  JAMLS 
Douglas  and  Mar,  William  Douglas,  1st  earl  of:  see 

DOUGLAS,  WIILIAM 

Douglaa  flr  or  Douglas  spruce,  species  of  Pseudo- 
tsuga,  Pseudotsuga  taxifolta,  not  a  true  fir  or  spruce 
It  is  an  immense  coniferous  evergreen  of  W  Noith 
Amenca  and  one  of  the  most  commercially  valuable 
of  native  trees  The  wood,  though  variable,  is 
usually  hard  and  strong  and  used  for  many  pur- 
poses, particularly  construction  The  bark  is  used 
in  tanning.  Though  native  from  Alaska  to  Mexico 
and  E  to  Texas,  it  is  cultivated  elsewhere,  both  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  for  its  attractive 
appearance  Named  foi  David  Douglas,  the  tree 
is  also  sometimes  called  red  fir,  yellow  fir,  or 
Oregon  pine 
~  '  Frederick,  c  1817-1895,  American  aboli- 


tionist, b  near  Eoston,  Md  The  son  of  a  Negro 
slave,  Harriet  Bailey,  and  an  unknown  white  fa- 
ther, he  took  the  name  of  Douglass  (from  Siott's 
hero  in  The  Lady  of  the  Lake)  after  his  second,  and 
successful,  attempt  to  escape  from  slavery  in  1838 
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At  New  Bedford,  Mass ,  he  found  work  as  a  day 
laborer  An  extemporaneous  speech  before  a  meeting 
at  Nantucket  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety in  1841  was  so  effective  that  he  was  made  one 
of  its  agents  Douglass,  who  had  learned  to  read 
and  write  while  in  the  service  of  a  kind  mistress  in 
Baltimore,  published  his  Narrative  of  the  Life  of 
Frederick  Douglass  in  1845.  Fearing  capture  as  a 
fugitive  slave,  he  spent  several  years  in  England 
and  Ireland,  returning  in  1847  with  money  suffic  lent 
to  purchase  his  freedom  At  Rochester,  N  Y  ,  ho 
established  the  North  Star  and  edited  it  for  17 
years  in  the  abolitionist  cause  Unlike  Garrison,  he 
favored  the  use  of  political  methods  and  thus  be- 
came a  follower  of  James  G  BIBNBY.  In  the  Civil 
War  he  helped  organize  two  regiments  of  Massa- 
chusetts Negroes  and  urged  other  Negroes  to  join 
the  Union  ranks  During  Reconstruction  he  con- 
tinued to  urge  civil  rights  for  his  people  He  was 
secretary  of  the  Santo  Domingo  Commission 
(1871),  marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(1877-81),  recorder  of  deeds  for  the  same  district 
(1881-80),  and  minister  to  Haiti  (1889-91)  Life 
and  Times  of  Frederick  Douglass  (1941)  is  a  final, 
revised  edition  of  his  autobiography  See  also  bi- 
ography by  Booker  T  Washington  (1907) ,  Edmund 
Fuller,  A  Star  Pointed  North  (1946),  Shirley  Gra- 
ham. There  Was  Once  a  Slave  (1947). 

Douglas  spruce,  see  DOUGLAS  FIR 

Douglasnlle,  town  (pop  2,555),  co  seat  of  Douglaa 
co  ,  NW  Ga  ,  W  of  Atlanta,  settled  on  the  site  of 
an  Indian  village,  me  1875  Textiles  are  made 

Douhet,  Giulio  (joo'ly6  dooa'),  1869-1930,  Italian 
military  theorist  He  served  in  the  First  World 
War  and  was  court-martialed  for  criticizing  the 
Italian  high  command  but  was  later  recalled  and 
in  1921  was  promoted  general  His  interest  was  ui 
air  power,  and  he  attracted  great  interest  by  main- 
taining that  command  of  the  air  could  win  a  war 
despite  land  or  sea  power  The  matter  is  still  de- 
bated The  Second  War  proved  the  great  signifi- 
cance of  air  power,  but  most  observers  felt  that  it 
showed  that  air  power  alone  was  not  sufficient  to 
win  a  war. 

Doukbobors:  see  DUKHOBOKB. 

Doulton,  Sir  Henry  (dol'tn),  1820-97,  English  pot- 
ter His  revival  of  graffito,  the  old  agate  or  self- 
glazed  stoneware  of  the  late  17th  cent  ,  was  the 
forerunner  of  many  glazod  wares  At  the  Lambeth 
pottei  v  ho  established  a  school  which  revived  the 
art  pottery  industry  and  brought  him  the  Albert 
gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  He  was  ktughted 
in  1887  His  Doulton  waie  is  famous 

Doulton  ware,  English  pottery  produced  at  Lambeth 
after  1815,  first  by  John  Doulton  and  his  partners, 
then  by  his  descendants  It  won  the  medal  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1851  and  more  than  200  subsequent 
awards  for  the  perfection  of  the  various  products 
and  the  beauty  of  their  decoration  by  skilled  artists 
who  signed  their  work  It  includes  brown  stone- 
ware with  graffito  or  scratched  designs,  other  salt- 
glaze  pieces  with  black,  brown,  blue,  bronze,  gioen, 
gray,  or  white  bodies,  faience,  impasto,  and  Ca- 
rat ra  Sculptured  tcrra-cotta  plaques  by  George 
Tinworth  won  additional  fame  for  Doulton  ware 
Its  factories  became  the  Royal  Doulton  Potteries 

Doumer,  Paul  (p6l'  doomar'),  1857-1932,  president 
of  the  French  republic  (1931-32)  He  became  u 
deputy  in  1888,  was  governor  general  of  Indo- 
Chma  (1897-1902),  was  a  senator  after  1912,  and 
served  in  several  cabinets  after  the  First  World 
War  Having  succeeded  Gas  ton  Doumergue  as 
president,  he  was  assassinated  by  an  insane  Russian 
6migr6 

Doumergue,  Gaston  (gusto'  doomgrg'),  1863-1937, 
president  of  the  French  republic  (1924-31)  and 
premier  (1934)  He  entered  politics  in  1893  as  a 
Radical  Socialist  deputy  and  served  in  various 
cabinets  before  and  during  the  First  World  War 
He  was  unique  in  being  a  Protestant  heading  the 
modern  French  state  When  the  DALADIER  cabinet 
fell  m  Feb  ,  1934,  as  a  result  of  the  STAVISKI 
AFFAIR,  Doumergue  formed  a  new  cabinet  and  was 
hailed  by  the  rightists  as  the  "strong  man"  of 
France  He  failed  to  obtain  the  extraordinary  pow- 
ers he  demanded  to  lift  France  from  its  financial 
and  political  iinpas.se,  and  in  Nov  ,  1934,  his  coali- 
tion cabinet  waa  succeeded  by  another  under 
P  E  Flandm 

Doumic,  Rene  (rumV  doomek'),  1860-1937,  French 
literary  critic  He  waa  editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondea  and  Irom  1923  permanent  secretory  of  the 
French  Academy  His  ciiticism,  of  the  type  of 
BRUNETIERK,  was  nonrelativiatic  in  seeking  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  good  and  the  bud  m  litera- 
ture His  work  appeared  as  Etudes  sur  la  litt&rature 

francaue  [studies  m  Fiench  literature]  (1896-1909) 

Doura,  ancient  city,  Syria   see  Dxm\ 

Douro  (do'roo)  or  Duero  (dooa '16),  river  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  more  than  475  rni  long  Douro  is 
the  Portuguese,  Dueio  the  Spanish  name  It  rises 
m  the  Sierra  de  Ui  bi6n,  N  central  Spain,  flows  W 
through  Old  Castile  and  Loon  past  Zamora,  then 

follows  the  Spanish-Portuguese  border  southwest- 
ward,  before  flowing  W  across  Portugal  to  reach 

the  Atlantic  beyond  Oporto    Several  hydroelectric 

power  plants  use  its  waters. 

Douw,  Gerard,  see  Dou. 
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DOVE 

Dove,  Heinrich  Wilhelm  (hln'rlkh  vfl'hglm  dS'vu), 
1803-79,  German  physicist.  An  authority  on  me- 
teorology and  climatology,  he  studied  especially 
the  distribution  of  heat  on  the  earth's  surface  and 
niinds  and  storms  He  worked  also  on  induced 
electricity  and  on  polarized  light.  He  taught  at  the 
Univ.  of  Berlin  from  1829 

Dore  (dttv),  river  rising  m  Derbyshire,  England, 
near  Buxton,  and  flowing  40  mi  S  and  SE  to  the 
Trent  at  Newton  Kolney  It  forms  much  of  the 
Derbyshire-Staff 01  dahne  boundary  Its  water- 
course was  a  haunt  of  Iiaak  Walton  and  still  pro- 
vides fishing  The  locky  and  wood-bordered  glen 
of  Dovedale,  below  Hartmgton,  is  celebrated  by 
artists  and  poets 

dove,  name  applied  to  some  of  the  smaller  birds  of 
the  pigeon  family,  but  often  used  synonymously 
with  the  name  PIGEON  The  European  rock  dove  JH 
believed  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  domesticated 
ptgeons  The  mourning  dove  is  native  to  North 
America  and  is  widely  distributed  over  the  conti- 
nent Native  also  are  the  Inoa  and  the  Mexican 
ground  doves,  found  from  the  SW  United  States  to 
Central  America,  and  the  white-fronted  dove,  which 
has  about  the  same  range  In  rebgion  and  art  the 
dove  symbohaes  peace,  because  of  the  dove  which 
brought  a  sign  of  the  end  of  the  flood  (Gen  8  8-12) , 
it  also  represents  gentleness  (Mat  10  16)  and  a 
manifestation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Mat  3  16)  The 
TURTLEDOVE  was  used  in  Hebrew  sacrifices  (Lev 
14  22)  In  Greek  mythology  the  dove  was  sacred 
to  Aphrodite 

dove  flower,  Holy  Ghost  flower,  or  Holy  Spirit  plant, 
Central  American  ORCHID,  Penttenaelata,  with  fra- 
grant white,  sometimes  purple,  spotted  flowers 
thought  to  resemble  a  dove  It  has  been  cultivated 
for  about  a  century 

Dover,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  41,097,  1947 
estimated  pop  36,600),  Kent,  England,  chief  of 
the  CINQUE  PORTS,  ESE  of  London,  on  the  shores 
of  a  Channel  bay,  beneath  chalk  heights  crowned 
with  forts  and  castles  The  small  Dour  river,  which 
flows  through  the  town,  gave  it  its  name  The 
Romans  fortified  the  place  and  called  it  Portus 
DubriH,  and  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  there  was  a  fort 
at  this  "key  to  England  "  In  1216  it  was  defended 
by  Hubert  de  Burgh  against  attack  by  the  French 
In  the  civil  wars  it  was  taken  (1642)  bv  the  parlia- 
mentarians It  was  the  landing  place  of  Charles  II 
m  1660  Easternmost  English  port  (21  mi  from 
France),  Dover  was  the  center  of  English  Channel 
defense  and  an  important  naval  base  in  the  First 
World  War  For  four  years  m  the  Second  World 
War  it  was  a  constant  target  of  German  long-range 
guns  In  the  cliffs  a  series  of  subterranean  caves 
and  tunnels  used  formerly  by  smugglers  served  as 
shelters  from  1940  to  1944  Dover  is  an  important 
port  for  travel  and  shipping  to  the  Continent  and  is 
a  resort  Improvement  of  the  extensive  harbor, 
protected  chiefly  by  Admiralty  and  Prince  of  Wales 
piers,  took  place  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
cent  Noteworthy  are  Shakespeare  Cliff  (the  first 
coal  m  Kent  was  discovered  here  in  1822) ,  the  13th- 
century  Maison  Dieu  Hall,  hostel  of  Hubert  de 
Burgh;  Dover  Castle,  of  Roman  or  Saxon  origin, 
the  lighthouse,  which  is  partly  Roman,  the  Church 
of  St  Mary,  m  the  castle,  also  with  Roman  work, 
the  barracks,  and  St  Martin's  priory  See  J  B 
Jones,  Annals  of  Dover  (1916) 
Dover.  1  City  (pop  5,517),  state  capital,  and  co 
seat  of  Kent  co  ,  central  Del  ,  on  the  St  Jones  river 
near  Silver  Lake  and  S  of  .Smyrna,  settled  1683, 
laid  out  1717,  inc.  as  a  town  1829,  as  a  city  1929 
In  a  rich  farming  and  fruitgrowing  region,  it  is  a 
shipping  and  canning  center  with  varied  industries 
The  old  statehouse  on  the  green,  built  in  part  in 
1722  as  county  courthouse,  has  been  the  capital 
since  1777  Numerous  historic  homes  and  sites 
remain  A  home  for  dependent  children  is  here, 
and  Delaware  State  College  (for  Negroes)  is  near  by, 
S  Town  (pop  1,374),  E  Mass,  SW  of  Boston, 
settled  o  1635,  set  off  from  Dedham  1784  3  City 
(pop.  14,990),  co  seat  of  Strafford  co  ,  SE  N  H  , 
at  falls  of  the  Cocheco  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Piscataqua;  settled  1623,  me  as  a  city  1855  Tex- 
tiles and  shoes  are  manufactured  The  town  was 
organised  in  1633  but  grew  slowly  partly  because 
of  Indian  depredations  In  the  raid  of  1689  the 
settlement  was  neaily  destroyed  Lord  Saye  and 
Sole  and  hisjgroup  had  large  holdings  here,  1633-41 
\  local  library  originated  in  1792  The  city  has  a 
17th-century  garrison  house  and  an  18th-century 
Friends'  meetinghouse  The  Woodman  Institute 
(1915)  has  historical  and  natural-science  collec- 
tions Lincoln  made  a  speech  in  Dover  in  1860  and 
stayed  overnight  at  the  Lincoln  House  (built  1831) 
4  Industrial  town  (pop  10,491),  N  N  J  ,  NW  of 
Mornstown,  settled  1722,  me  1869  It  grow  as  a 
port  on  the  old  Morris  Canal  The  town  was  for- 
merly an  iron  centei ,  and  powder  plants  near  by 
bi  ought  great  expansion  in  the  early  1940s  S  City 
(pop  9,691),  E  Ohio,  on  the  Tuscarawas  and  SSW 
of  Canton,  in  a  coal  and  fire-clay  area,  laid  out  1807 
arid  settled  bv  German  immigrants  Electrical 
equipment,  sheet  steel,  bricks,  chemicals,  and  vac- 
uum cleaners  are  among  its  varied  products  Near 
by  are  Atwood  and  Dover  dams 
Dover,  Strait  of,  separating  England  from  France 
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and  connecting  the  English  Channel  with  the  North 
See.  It  is  21  mi  wide  between  Dover  and  Cape 
Gns-Nei,  near  Calais,  and  is  called  Pas  de  Calais 
by  the  French  The  Romans  called  it  Fretum  Gal- 
houm  It  has  been  the  scene  of  naval  battles,  in 
1216  Hubert  de  Burgh  defeated  the  invading 
French,  and  in  1588  the  Spanish  Armada  received 
its  first  serious  check  in  the  strait. 
Dover  Center,  Ohio  see  WEST L.A KB 
Dover-Foxcroft,  town  (pop  4,015),  oo  seat  of  Pis- 
cataqius  co  ,  central  Maine,  NW  of  Bangor,  formed 
in  1922  by  the  union  of  Foxcroft  (settled  1806,  inc. 
1812)  and  Dover  (settled  1803,  mo  1822)  towns 
The  two  parts  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Pisoat- 
aquis,  which  furnishes  power  for  woolen  mills  See 
Mary  C  Lowell,  Old  Foxcroft,  Maine  (1935) 
Doves  Press  (duvs),  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  19th- 
centur\  revival  of  the  art  and  craft  of  making 
books  It  was  founded  at  Hammersmith,  London, 
in  1900  by  T  J  Cobden-Sanderson  and  Emory 
Walker,  both  of  whom  had  been  associated  with 
William  Morris  in  the  work  of  the  KELMSCOTT 
PHKSH  The  masterpiece  of  the  Doves  Press  was 
the  Doves  Bible  (5  vote  ,  1903)  The  Doves  type, 
suggested  by  type  used  by  Nicolas  Jenson  in  the 
15th  cent  ,  was  designed  by  Emery  Walker  The 
work  of  the  press  ended  in  1916,  when  Cobden- 
Sanderson  prevented  further  use  of  the  type  by 
throwing  it  into  the  Thames 

Dovrefjeli  (d6'vrufyCl),  rough  plateau  of  central 
Norwav,  culminating  in  Snohetta  (Nor  Snfhetta, 
7,498  ft  high)  and  dividing  the  country  in  two  The 
sparsely  inhabited  region  is  crossed  by  the  Dovre 
tailway,  opened  in  1921 

Dow,  Gerard   nee  Dou 

Dow,  Lorenzo  (dou),  1777-1834,  American  evange- 
list, b  Coventry,  Conn  Although  connected  at 
tunes  with  the  Methodist  Church,  he  was  for  much 
of  his  life  an  independent  preacher  He  traveled 
between  the  North  and  the  South  on  horseback, 
by  1830  Dow  was  nationally  known,  not  only  for 
Ins  eloquence,  but  for  his  oddities  of  manner  and 
dress  He  visited  Ireland  and  England,  where  he 
introduced  camp  meetings  See  biography  by  C.  C. 
Sellers  (1928) 

Dow,  Neal,  1804-97,  American  prohibitionist,  b 
Portland,  Maine  He  helped  organize  the  Maine 
Temperance  Union  in  1838  and  piepared  (1851) 
the  famous  "Mamo  Law,"  which  superseded  the 
less  rigid  prohibition  legislation  of  1846  Mayor  of 
Portland  (1851-59),  Dow  succeeded  with  difficulty 
in  making  his  law  operative  in  that  city  He  lec- 
tured on  prohibition  throughout  the  United  States 
and  m  1857  visited  England  In  the  Civil  War  he 
rose  to  be  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  twice 
wounded  at  Port  Hudson  (1863),  he  was  captured 
and  spent  eight  months  in  Libby  Prison  After  the 
war  he  was  the  Prohibition  party's  candidate  for 
President  in  1880  See  his  reminiscences  (1898) 

Dowagiac  (d6wcVjak),  city  (pop  6.007),  SW  Mich  , 
SW  of  Kalamazoo,  m  a  farm  and  lake  region,  set- 
tled 1848,  me  as  a  village  1863,  as  a  city  1877  Its 
stove  industry  began  in  the  1850s,  furnaces  and 
fishing  tackle  are  also  made  Several  Indian  garden 
beds  and  mounds  are  near  by 

Dowden,  Edward  (dou'-),  1843-1913,  Insh  critic 
and  essayist  He  is  best  known  as  a  Shaksperian 
critic  and  a  biographer  of  Shelley  Dowden  was  an 
early  and  close  friend  of  Walt  Whitman 

dower,  the  legal  right  to  a  life  estate  in  a  husband's 
real  piopert>  which  a  wife  acquires  by  marriage  for 
her  use  and  the  use  of  their  children  after  his  death 
At  common  law  dower  consisted  of  a  one-third  in- 
terest in  all  the  land  which  the  husband  owned  dur- 
ing the  marriage  The  nght  to  a  dower  interest  in 
land  in  the  United  States  is  generally  determined 
by  the  law  of  the  state  where  the  land  is  situated 
In  many  states  dower  rights  have  been  abolished, 
and  other  provisions,  especially  rights  of  inherit- 
ance, made  for  the  widow  Where  it  still  exists,  the 
dower  right  attaches  to  the  land  as  soon  as  it  comes 
into  the  husband's  possession,  for  that  reason  it 
cannot  be  defeated  by  a  conveyance  of  the  land  by 
the  husband  in  his  lifetime  unless  the  wife  joins  in 
the  deed  Divorce  if  the  wife  is  the  guilty  party  or 
annulment  of  the  marriage  defeats  the  right  of  the 
wife  to  dower 

Dowie,  John  Alexander  (dou '8),  1847-1907,  founder 
of  the  Christian  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  in  Zion, 
b  Scotland  He  emigrated  (1860)  to  Australia, 
where  he  was  ordained  as  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, became  interested  in  faith  healing,  and  estab- 
lished the  International  Divine  Healing  Associa- 
tion Dowie  came  to  America  in  1888,  m  Chicago 
he  founded  his  church  in  1896  In  1901  he  estab- 
lished Zion,  III ,  which  was  composed  of  his  fol- 
lowers and  governed  by  special  regulations  laid 
down  by  Dowie  Soon  his  administration  was  un- 
der criticism,  and  in  1905  he  was  deposed  See  fic- 
tionalised biography  by  Arthur  Newcomb  (1930) 

Dowland,  John  (dou'-),  1563-1626,  English  com- 
poser, unsurpassed  in  his  day  as  a  lutamst  His 
books  of  Songes  or  Ayree  (1597-1003)  established 
him  as  the  foremost  song  composer  of  his  time. 

Down,  maritime  county  (952  sq.  mu;  1937  pop. 
210,687;  1948  estimated  pop.  231,996,  excluding 
Belfast,  which  lies  partly  within  the  county),  Ulster 
prov ,  Northern  Ireland.  The  county  town  is 


Dowttpatwek.  The  shore  line  extends  along  the 
Irish  Sea  from  Belfast  to  Cariittgford  Loughs  and 
is  deeply  indented  by  Strangf ord  Lough  and  Dun- 
drum  Bay  The  undulating  surface  rues  to  the 
beautiful  Mourne  Mta.  in  the  south  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Lagan  and  the  Bann  The  area  is 
extensively  cultivated  (oats,  potatoes,  wheat,  and 
flax)  Linen  is  manufactured  at  many  towns,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Bangor,  Newry,  Downpatrtcik, 
and  Banbrtdge  The  area  was  anciently  dominated 
by  the  O'NeiHa  The  date  of  its  organization  as  a 
county  is  uncertain.  See  John  Stevenson,  Two  Cen- 
turies of  Life  in  Count]/  Down  (1920) 

Downers  Grove,  village  (pop  9,526),  NK  111 ,  just 
W  of  Chicago,  settled  1832,  inc  1873  Its  manu- 
factures include  electrical  machinery  and  tools 

Downey,  June  Etta,  1875-1932,  American  psycholo- 
gist, b  Lararme,  Wyo.,  grad  Umv  of  Wyoming, 
1895,  Ph  D  Univ  of  Chicago,  1907  In  1915  she 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  and  psychol- 
ogy at  the  Umv  of  Wyoming,  and  her  educational 
contributions  were  in  the  field  of  personality  test- 
ing Her  writings  include  Graphology  and  the  Psy- 
chology of  Handwriting  (1919),  The  W  ill-Temper  a- 
ment  and  It»  Testing  (1923),  and  Creative  Imagina- 
tion (1929) 

Downing,  Andrew  Jackson,  1815-52,  American  hor- 
ticulturist, rural  architect,  and  landscape  gardener, 
b  Newburgh,  NY  With  his  bi  other  Charles 
Downing  (1802-85)  he  took  over  the  operation  of 
the  nursery  which  his  father  had  established  at 
Newburgh,  and  o  1838  Andiew  became  solo  owner 
His  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape 
Gardening,  Adapted  to  North  America  (1841)  rapidly 
became  a  classic  and  passed  through  10  editions 
(10th  ed  ,  1921)  His  Cottage  Residence  a  (1842)  was 
an  attempt  to  point  the  way  to  improvement  in  the 
homes  of  country  people  With  his  brother  Charles, 
he  published,  both  in  England  and  America,  The 
Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America  (1845),  a  valu- 
able work  that  passed  through  13  editions  in  the 
author's  lifetime  From  1846  until  his  early  death 
he  edited  the  Horticulturist;  his  editouals  were  in 
part  published  an  Rural  Essays  (1853)  In  1850  he 
published  lus  Architecture  for  Country  Houara  With 
Calvert  Vaux  he  designed  and  constructed  the 
homes  and  gardens  of  a  great  numbei  of  country  es- 
tate** along  the  Hudson  He  also  planned  the 
grounds  for  the  Capitol,  the  White  House,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington 

Downing,  Sir  George,  1023?-lo84,  English  diplo- 
mat Nephew  of  Gov  John  Winthrop  of  Massa- 
chusetts, he  was  graduated  in  the  first  class  at 
Harvard  (1642),  returned  to  England,  and  fought 
for  Parliament  in  the  civil  war,  later  assisting  in  the 
settlement  of  affairs  m  Scotland  Cromwell  sent 
him  as  ambassador  to  Holland  Ho  made  his  i>ea<  e 
with  Charles  II  in  1660,  was  created  baronet,  arid 
received  grants  and  offices,  including  the  ambas- 
sadorship to  Holland  His  conduct  earned  him  a 
reputation  for  subservience  Downing  St ,  Lon- 
don, is  named  for  him 

Downing,  Major  Jack   see  SMITH,  SBBA 

Downing  College :  aee  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY 

Downing  Street,  London  Heie  are  located  the  Brit- 
ish colonial  and  foreign  offices  and,  at  No  10,  the 
residence  of  the  first  lord  of  the  Treasury,  who  is 
usually  (though  not  nee  essanly)  the  prune  minister 
of  Great  Britain  Since  nearly  all  prime  ministers 
from  the  time  of  Robert  Walpole  have  lived  here, 
the  term  designates  the  government  in  power 
Downing  St  is  also  used  figuratively  to  mean  the 
foreign  office 

Downfngtown,  borough  (pop  4,645),  SE  Pa.,  W  of 
Philadelphia  near  Brandy  wine  battlefield,  settled 
o  1730,  me  1859  It  manufactures  metal  products, 
papei ,  and  textiles 

Downpatnck  (douu  pa'tilk),  urban  district  (pop 
3,372)  co  seat  of  Co  Down,  Northern  Ireland,  SE 
of  Belfast  and  at  the  southwest  extremity  of 
Straugford  Lough  The  seat  of  the  diocese  of 
Down,  it  has  long  been  a  lehgious  center,  St  Pat- 
rick is  said  to  have  founded  a  church  here  A.D 
c440  The  present  cathedral  dates  from  1790 
There  are  remains  of  Inch  Abbey  (founded  1180  by 
Sir  John  de  Courcy)  and  of  the  Monastery  of  Saul 
(foundation  ascubed  to  8t  Patrick),  and  near  the 
town  are  a  large  rath,  one  of  the  fluent  Irish  earth- 
works, and  the  holy  wells  of  Struell  The  town  is  a 
market  for  a  sheep-raising  and  flax-  and  oats-grovv  - 
ing  area  and  has  linen  mills  It  is  a  hunting  center 
Downpatnck  has  always  been  a  place  of  pilgrim- 
age, as  the  tomb  of  Ireland's  three  great  saints 
—Patrick,  Columba,  and  Bridget  of  Kildare 

Downs,  city  (pop  1,219),  N  Kansas,  on  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Solomon,  mo  1879  It  is  a  rail  center 
m  a  farm  area. 

Downs,  the,  chalk  hills,  SE  England,  less  than  1,000 
ft.  high  The  North  Downs  range,  in  Surrey  and 
Kent,  is  cut  by  the  Wey,  Mole,  Darent,  Medway, 
and  Great  and  Little  Stour  rivers,  it  is  separated  by 
the  WEALD  from  the  South  Downs  in  Sussex,  out 
by  the  Arun,  Adur,  Ouse,  and  Cuckmere  rivers 
The  Downs  provide  excellent  pasturage  foi  sheep 
("Southdown  sheep").  See  H.  J.  Massingham,  The 
Englwh  Downland  (1936). 

Downs,  the,  roadstead  between  North  Foreland  and 

South  Foreland,  off  Deal,  Kent,  England,  in  the 
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English  Channel.  It  to  8  by  6  mi  in  area  and  is 
protected,  except  from  strong  south  winds,  by  the 
Goodwin  Sands.  Here  two  naval  battles  were 
fought— between  Dutch  and  Spanish  in  1639  and 
British  and  French  in  1666  (wee  DUTCH  WARS). 

dowry,  the  property  which  a  woman  brings  to  her 
husband  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  The  institu- 
tion of  the  dowry  was  in  origin  apparently  con- 
nected with  the  giving  of  marriage  gifts  by  the  fam- 
ily of  the  groom  to  the  bride  and  by  the  family  of 
the  bride  to  the  groom  It  has  been  a  well-estab- 
lished institution  among  the  propertied  classes  of 
various  lands  and  times,  e  g  ,  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  in  India,  in  medieval  Europe,  and  in  mod- 
ern continental  countries  Generally  the  husband 
has  been  compelled  to  return  the  dowry  in  case  of 
divorce  or  the  death  of  the  wife  when  still  childless 
One  purpose  of  the  dowry  was  to  provide  support 
for  the  wife  on  the  husband's  death,  and  thus  it  was 
related  remotely  to  the  rights  of  dower  In  civil- 
law  countries  the  dowry  is  an  important  form  of 
property 

dowser:  see  DIVINING  ROD 

Dowson,  Ernest  Christopher  (dou'-),  1867-1900, 
English  poet  From  a  bnef  life  of  squalor  and  excess 
which  was  ridden  by  tuberculosis,  he  decanted  a 
few  rich  and  delicate  lyncs  Dowson's  works  in- 
clude A  Comedy  of  Monks  (1893),  a  semi-autobio- 
giaphical  novel  written  with  Arthur  Moore,  Verges 
(1896),  The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute  (1897),  a  play  in 
verse,  Poems  (1905) ,  and  various  translations  from 
the  French  Best  known  of  his  poems  is  "Non  Sum 
Qualis  Eram  Bonae  nub  Regno  Cynarao,"  with  its 
refrain,  "I  have  been  faithful  to  thee,  Cynara1  in 
my  fashion  "  See  his  Poemt  and  Prose  (with  a 
momoir  by  Arthur  Symons,  1919) ,  biography  (1944) 
and  collected  stories  (1947)  by  Mark  Longaker 

doxology,  sacred  HYMN  of  praise  The  best-known 
doxologies  of  the  Christian  church  are  "GLORIA  IN 
KXCELftiB,"  or  the  greater  doxology,  "GLORIA 
PATRI,"  or  the  lesser  doxology,  and  the  closing 
stanza  of  Thomas  Ken's  morning  and  evening 
hymns,  beginning,  "Praise  God  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow,"  sung  to  the  tune  Old  Hundred  from 
the  Genevan  Psalter 

Doyle,  Sir  Arthur  Conan,  1859-1930,  English  author, 
b  Edinburgh,  who  created  Sherlock  Holmes  and 
Dr  Watson  Educated  at  Stonyhurst  and  at  the 
Royal  Infirmary  in  Edinburgh,  he  received  a  med- 
ical degree  in  1881  A  poor  medical  practice,  which 
he  aittindonod  in  1890,  gave  him  timo  for  writing, 
and  m  1887  the  first  Sherlock  Holmes  story,  A 
Study  in  Scarlet,  appeared  in  Beeton'a  Christmas  An- 
nual  Other  detective  stories  which  followed  m- 
dude  The  *S't0n  of  the  Four  (1890),  The  Memoirs  of 
Sherlock  Holmes  (1894),  The  Hound  of  the  Basker- 
ittfes  (1902),  The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes  (1905), 
His  Last  Bow  (1917),  and  The  Case  Book  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes  (1927)  The  brilliant  and  theatrical 
Sherlock  Holmes  has  his  foil  in  the  slow  and  sober 
c  hromoler  of  the  ad  venture*,  Dr  Watson  William 
Gillette  long  played  Sherlock  Holmes  on  the  stage 
Doyle  wrote  many  histoi  ical  romances,  e  g  ,  Micah 
("Itirke  (1889)  and  The  While  Company  (1891)  His 

S'ay  The  Story  of  Waterloo  (1900)  was  one  of  Sir 
enrv  Irving's  successes  In  1900  Doyle  was 
knighted  for  writing  patriotic  pamphlets  He  be- 
came, in  later  years,  an  ardent  student  of  spiritual- 
ism and  in  1926  wrote  The  History  of  Spiritualism 
See  his  autobiography,  Memories  and  Adventures 
(1924),  the  short  sketch  by  his,  son,  Adrian  C 
Doyle  (1946),  biography  by  .1  D  Carr  (1949), 
H  W  Bell,  Sherlock  Holmes  and  Dr  Watson  (1932) , 
E  W  Smith,  Profile  by  Gaslight  (1944) ,  Christopher 
Morley,  Sherlock  Holmes  and  Dr  Watson  (1944), 
B  M  L  Ernst  and  H  Carrmgton,  Houdini  and 
Conan  Doyle  (1932) 

Doyle,  Sir  Francis  Hastings  Charles,  1810-88,  Eng- 
lish poet  He  is  distinguished  for  the  martial  ring  of 
his  ballads,  particularly  "Tho  Red  Thread  of  Hon- 
our," "The  Loss  of  the  Birkenhead,"  and  "The 
Puvate  of  the  Buffs  "  Ho  was  professor  of  poetry 
at  Oxford  from  1867  to  1877  See  his  Reminiscences 
and  Opinions  (1886) 

Doyle,  Richard,  1824-83,  English  caricaturist,  water- 
colonst,  and  illustrator,  son  and  pupil  of  John 
Doyle,  popular  caiicatumt  His  Journal  (Bntish 
Mus ) ,  a  book  of  sketches  done  when  he  was  15, 
shows  his  extraordinary  precocity  He  worked  on 
the  staff  of  Punch,  1843-50,  and  drew  the  famous 
cover  design  Later  he  illustrated  various  works  of 
Thackeray,  Leigh  Hunt,  Dickens,  and  Ruskm  He 
also  painted  water  colors  of  Welsh  scenery,  intro- 
ducing figures  of  pixies  and  fames  He  is  repre- 
sented m  many  Bntish  galleries 

Doylestown.  1  Village  (pop  1,259),  NE  Ohio,  SW 
of  Akron  2  Borough  (pop  4,976) ,  co  seat  of  Bucks 
co,  SK  Pa,  c30  mi  N  of  Philadelphia,  settled 
1735,  laid  out  1778,  mo  1838.  The  trade  center  of 
a  dairying  and  farming  area,  Doylestown  is  the 
seat  of  the  National  Farm  School  It  has  a  histori- 
cal museum  with  an  especially  interesting  collec- 
tion of  early  farm  implements 

Drichenfels  (dra'khunfels)  [Ger  ,  -dragon's  rook], 
cliff,  1,053  ft  high,  on  the  Rhine,  S  of  Bonn,  Ger- 
many It  is  of  volcanic  origin  In  legend,  it  is  the 
scene  of  Siegfried's  triumph  over  the  dragon  The 
Drachenburg,  a  now-ruined  fortress,  was  built  on 
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it  (probably  in  1117)  by  Archbishop  Frederick  I  of 
Cologne  It  was  captured  by  the  Swedes  (1632) 
and  by  the  Spaniards  (1633)  m  the  Thn-ty  Years 
War.  The  cliff  and  castle  are  favorite  excursion 
points 

Drachm&nn.  Holger  Henrik  Herholdt  (hol'gur  han- 
rfik  h&r'hftlt  dr&kh'man),  1846-1908,  Danish  poet 
and  dramatist.  He  began  to  write  poetry  during  a 
stay  in  London  (1870-71)  and  contributed  to  the 
Danish  press  brilliant  articles  on  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War,  the  Pans  commune,  and  Danish  art 
Joining  the  group  of  writers  led  by  Georg  Brandee, 
he  wrote  several  volumes  of  verse,  Poems  (1872), 
Muted  Melodies  (1875),  Songt  by  the  Sea  (1877), 
Vines  and  Rosea  (1879),  and  Youth  in  Poetry  and 
Song  (1879),  and  the  travel  book  Over  the.  Border 
(1877)  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  popular  plays 
and  several  romantic  novels,  but  was  preeminently 
a  lyricist  His  Collected  Poetical  Works  appeared 
in  1906 

Draco  (dra'k6)  or  Dracon  (drft'kon),  fl  621  B  C , 
Athenian  lawgiver,  at  least  semilegendary  Of  his 
codification  of  Athenian  customary  law  only  the 
section  dealing  with  involuntary  homicide  is  pre- 
served From  this  and  from  later  traditional  ac- 
counts it  appears  that  the  penalty  of  death  was 
used  for  many  offenses  The  code  adopted  the 
pnnciple  that  murder  must  be  punished  by  the 
state  and  not  by  VENDETTA.  Draco's  work  was 
much  modified  and  ameliorated  by  SOLON 

Dracut  (dra'kut),  wool-textile  town  (pop  7,339), 
NE  Mass .  N  of  Lowell  and  on  the  Morn  mack, 
settled  1664,  me  1702 

draft.  Similar  in  form  to  a  CHECK,  a  draft  is  an 
order  by  one  party  to  another  party  to  pay  a  stated 
sum  to  the  person  or  farm  in  whose  favor  the  draft 
is  made.  Often  the  drawer  and  the  drawee  are  the 
same  person  A  sight  draft  is  payable  immediately 
on  presentation  to  the  drawee ,  a  time  draft  is  pay- 
able at  a  fixed  date  in  the  future  Drafts  usually 
an  HO  out  of  commercial  transactions  in  which  buyer 
and  seller  are  at  some  distance  from  each  other 
The  seller  draws  a  draft  against  the  buyer  of  his 
goods  and  sends  the  draft,  together  with  shipping 
documents,  to  his  bank  The  bank  or  its  agent 
presents  tho  draft  to  the  buyei  for  his  acceptance 
of  the  obligation  or  for  payment  An  accepted 
draft — also  known  as  a  trade  acceptance — lepre- 
sents  a  definite  promise  by  the  buyer  to  pay  the 
amount  stipulated  A  draft  is  essentially  the  same 
as  a  BH  i,  o*  EXCHANGE  In  shipping,  draft  refers  to 
the  extent  to  which  a  ship  sinks  m  the  water  For 
military  draft,  see  CONSCRIPTION 

draft  nots,  in  the  Civil  War  The  Union  consc  np- 
tion  act  of  March  3,  1863,  provided  that  all  able- 
bodied  males  between  20  and  45  were  liable  to  mil- 
itary service,  but  a  drafted  man  who  furnished  an 
acceptable  substitute  or  paid  the  government  f  300 
was  excused  A  defective  piece  of  legislation  on- 
forced  amid  great  unpopularity,  it  provoked  na- 
tion-wide  disturbances  that  were  most  serious  m 
New  York  city,  where  for  four  dajs  (July  13-10, 
1863)  there  occurred  large-scale,  bloody  riots 
Many  elements  in  New  York  had  sympathized 
with  the  South,  and  the  populace  had  been  aroused 
by  the  statements  of  Gov  Horatio  SEYMOUR  and 
other  Democratu  leaders  that  the  conscription  act 
was  unconstitutional  Further  im  ited  by  agitators, 
laborers,  mostly  foreign-born,  made  up  the  bulk  of 
a  tremendous  mob  which  overpowered  the  polue 
and  militia,  attacked  and  seized  the  Second  Ave 
armory  with  its  rifles  and  guns,  and  set  fire  to  build- 
ings Abolitionists  and  Negroes  were  especially 
singled  out  for  attack  Man\  Negroes  were  beaten 
to  death  and  a  Negro  orphanage  was  fired,  leaving 
hundreds  of  children  homeless  Business  ceased, 
and  robbing  and  looting  flourished  Since  the  con- 
scription provision  whw  h  allowed  the  rich  to  bu> 
exemption  was  espec  lally  resented,  the  Tammany 
city  government  voted  to  pav  the  necessary  $300 
for  an>  one  who  might  be  drafted  Meanwhile  New 
York  troops,  including  the  famous  7th  Regiment, 
which  had  been  sent  to  the  front  for  the  GetU  sburg 
campaign,  were  rushed  back,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
police,  militia,  naval  fortes,  and  cadets  from  West 
Point,  they  succeeded  in  restoring  order  President 
Luicoln  supported  a  Democratu -dominated  com- 
mission which  investigated  the  draft  in  New  York, 
while  Governor  Seymour  urged  both  adherence  to 
the  conscription  act  and  a  court  tost  of  its  c  onsti- 
tutionahty  (which  never  came  about)  In  August 
the  draft  was  peacefully  resumed  The  privilege  of 
buying  one's  way  out  of  service  was  limited  (1864) 
to  conscientious  objectors  The  riots  had,  how- 
ever, inflicted  property  damage  of  $1,500,000  to 
$2,000,000,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  total 
casualties  ran  as  high  as  1,000  See  F  A  Shannon, 
The  Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Union 
Army,  1861-1866  (1928),  B  L  Lee,  Discontent  in 
New  York  City,  IStil  1865  (1943) 

Drag*  (dra'ga),  1867-1903,  queen  consort  of  King 
ALEXANDER  of  Serbia  A  widow  and  a  lady  in 
waiting  to  the  king's  mother,  Draga  Maahm  was 
accused  by  general  rumor  of  a  shady  and  pro- 
miscuous past  However,  the  infatuated  king 
ignored  all  warnings  and  in  1900  shocked  his  nation 
by  marrying  her  Hei  unpopularity,  especially  m 
army  circles,  was  aggravated  by  the  subsequent 
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political  measures  of  the  long.  In  1903  an  army 
chque,  headed  by  Colonel  Mashin,  a  brother  of  the 
queen's  first  husband,  plotted  against  the  royal 
couple  A  regiment  occupied  the  palace,  and  the 
king  and  queen,  found  hiding  in  a  cupboard,  were 
killed  by  some  30  bullets  Draga,  for  good  measure, 
was  stabbed  by  the  conspirators,  and  the  premier 
and  several  ministers  were  likewise  assassinated 

Drago,  Luis  Maria  (l55eV  ma  re 'ft  dra'gfi),  1859- 
1921,  Argentine  statesman,  jurist,  and  writer  on 
international  law  As  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
under  Julio  A  Roc  A,  he  dispatched  (Dec  29,  1902) 
a  note  to  the  Argentine  minister  at  Washington 
protesting  against  the  forcible  coercion  of  Vene- 
zuela by  Great  Britain.  Germany,  and  Italy  (see 
VBNEZTJEI  A  CLAIMS)  This  protest  set  forth  the 
Drago  Doctrine,  intended  as  a  corollary  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  Drago,  apparently  under  the 
erroneous)  impression  that  the  European  nations 
were  merely  attempting  to  collect  unpaid  bonds, 
maintained  that  no  public  debt  should  be  col- 
lected from  a  sovereign  Amen  can  state  by 
armed  force  or  through  the  occupation  of  American 
territory  by  a  foreign  power  The  doctnne  was 
not  new  m  principle,  though  its  concept  is  narrower 
than  that  of  the  earlier  CALVO  DOCTRINE,  from 
which  it  grew  The  Drago  Doctnne  was  discussed 
at  the  Pan-American  Congress  of  1906  and  was 
brought  before  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907, 
where  a  modified  form  offered  by  Horace  PORTER 
was  approved  instead 

dragon,  in  mythology,  a  composite  winged  reptdic 
beast,  generally  said  to  have  lion's  claws,  eagle's 
wings,  and  serpent's  tail  The  dragon's  breath  is 
usually  faery  The  conception  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  earth  and  has  persisted  from  ancient 
Babylonia  It  was  an  emblem  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  Among  the  Romans  the  emblem  was 
subordinate  only  to  the  eagle,  and  it  is  the  national 
symbol  of  Wales  The  slaying  of  a  dragon  by  a 
hero  IB  a  widespread  story,  e  g  ,  in  the  Nibelungen- 
lied,  in  Beowtilf,  and  in  the  story  of  St  George 
The  dragon  of  the  Apocalypse  (Rev  12)  has  given 
rise  to  its  use  as  a  symbol  of  Satan,  hence  the 
common  and  popular  conception  of  St  Michael 
the  Archangel  as  the  slayer  of  the  dragon 

Dragon etti,  Domenico  (doma'neko  drdgfineVt*), 
1764-1846,  Italian  double-bass  virtuoso  He  ap- 
peared in  opera  houses  m  Italy  and  after  1794  in 
concerts  m  England  He  was  a  friend  of  Beethoven 
and  Havdn  and  left  to  the  Bntish  Museum  a  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts  and  old  in- 
struments 

dragonfly,  large  insect  of  the  order  Odonata,  which 
also  includes  the  damsel  fly  Dragonflies  are  found 
in  most  parts  of  the  world  but  are  especially  nu- 
merous in  South  America  and  Japan.  Both  the 
diagonfly  and  the  smaller  damsel  fl\  lay  their 
eggs  in  or  near  water  The  nymphs  are  aquatic, 
and  tho  metamorphosis  is  incomplete  The  adults 
have  four  membranous  wings  When  at  rest,  those 
of  the  dragonfly  are  extended  horizontally  and 
those  of  the  damsel  fly  are  folded  back  Some 
dragonflies  surpass  the  swiftness  and  agihty  of  the 
swallow  in  flight  They  eat  larvae  and  adults  of 
insects,  including  mosquitoes,  gnats,  and  flies. 
Dragonfly  nymphs  are  eaten  by  fish  and  ducks 
Some  dragonflies  destroy  bees  Although  they 
cannot  bite  or  sting,  their  common  names  include 
horse  stinger  and  devil's  darning  needle  Fossil 
remains  of  a  form  of  the  Permian  penod,  more  than 
2  ft  long,  wore  found  in  Kansas 

dragonnades  or  dragonades  (both  dr&gunads'), 
name  given  to  a  form  of  persecution  of  French 
Protestants  before  and  after  the  revocation  (1686) 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Loms  XIV  It  con- 
sHted  in  harassing  the  Huguenots  by  billeting  sol- 
diers (particularly  the  rowdy  dragoons)  in  their 
houses  and  in  disregarding  the  soldiers'  miscon- 
duct The  outrages  committed  against  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  Huguenots  contributed — even 
more  than  the  legal  enforcement  of  the  Act  of 
Revocation — to  the  mass  emigration  of  HUOUF- 
NOTS,  so  that  entire  cities  and  regions  were  ruined 
and  depopulated  as  if  devastated  by  war 

dragon's  blood,  name  for  a  red  resin  obtained  from 
a  number  of  different  plants  It  was  held  by  early 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabs  to  have  medicinal  prop- 
erties Dioscondes  and  other  early  writers  de- 
scribed it,  a  chief  source  was  a  liliaceous  tree, 
Dramena  cinnaban  Fifteenth-century  voyagers  to 
the  Canary  Islands  obtained  it  from  another  spe- 
cies, D  draco  Later  supplies  were  obtained  from 
the  Last  Indies  and  Malaya  (from  species  of 
Daemonorops)  and  used  in  Europe  to  some  extent 
m  medicine  but  large!)  for  coloring  m  varnishes. 
Its  use  as  a  coloring  material  has  been  largely  re- 
placed by  synthetic  s 

Draguignan  (draggnyS').  town  (pop  8,879),  capital 
of  Var  dept ,  SE  France,  in  Provence  It  is  a  resort 
town  with  several  minor  industries  Of  13th-cen- 
tury Draguignan  there  remain  two  city  gates  and 
part  of  the  synagogue 

drainage,  in  agricultural  practice,  a  system  of  re- 
moving excess  moisture  from  soil,  either  by  a  ditch 
or  by  an  underground  method  The  ditch  method 
has  been  practiced  m  shallow  furrow  form  for  a 
long  time,  and  underground  drainage  was  known  to 
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the  farmers  of  ancient  Rome  Cylindrical  tiles, 
now  made  of  either  burned  clay  or  concrete,  are 
much  used  in  the  United  States  Over  large  areas, 
drainage  pioblems  are  worked  out  cooperatively  by 
communities  or  farming  districts  See  W.  L  Pow- 
ers and  T  A.  H.  Teeter,  Land  Drainage  (2d  ed  . 
1932),  Q  C  Ayres  and  Daniels  Scoates,  Land 
Drainage  and  Reclamation  (2d  ed  ,  1939) ,  B  A 
Etcheverry,  Land  Drainage  and  Flood  Protection 
(reissue,  1940),  R  G  Kendall,  Practical  Field 
Drainage  (1945) ,  publications  of  the  U  S  Dept 
of  Agriculture 

drainage.  In  mining,  drainage  is  an  important  con- 
sideration The  shafts  themselves  are  kept  dry  in 
various  ways  (see  SHAFT  SINKING)  ,  but  provision 
has  to  be  made  to  take  care  of  water  entering  them 
from  the  surface  or  from  tho  passageways  below 
ground  For  this  purpose,  drainage  reservoirs 
called  sumps  are  dug  out  at  the  bottom  below  the 
lowest  level  of  the  mine,  and  the  water  flows  into 
them  by  gravity  Pumping  systems  are  used  be- 
low ground,  in  addition,  special  passages  are  often 
driven  below  the  lowest  level,  and  into  these  water 
seeps  from  the  workings  above 
drainage  basin:  see  CATCHMENT  AREA 
Drake,  Alexander  Wilson,  1843-1916,  American  art- 
ist and  critic,  b  Westfield,  N  J  He  studied  oil  and 
water-color  painting  and  practiced  wood  engiav- 
ing  until  1871,  when  he  became  art  director  of 
Scribner's  Monthly*  Magazine,  later  (1881-1913) 
filling  a  similar  position  on  Century  Magazine  and 
on  St  Nicholas  Drake  was  a  connoisseur  of  paint- 
ings and  a  collector  of  brasses  and  ship  models 
(preserved  in  India  House,  New  York) 
Drake,  Daniel,  1785-1852,  American  physician,  b. 
near  Plainfield,  N  J  ,  M  D  Umv  of  Pennsylvania, 
1816  He  founded,  in  Cincinnati,  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio  (chartered  1819,  now  part  of  the 
Umv  of  Cincinnati) ,  the  Commercial  Hospital  and 
Lunatic  Asylum  (1821),  the  Eye  Infirmary  (1827), 
and  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind  (1837)  He 
taught  at  Transylvania  Umv  and,  m  his  later 
years,  at  Louisville  (Ky  )  Medical  Institute  His 
monumental  contribution  to  medicine  was  a  study 
of  disease  as  related  to  geography,  The  Principal 
Diseases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North  America 
(1850-54)  His  Pioneer  Life  in  Kentucky  was 
edited  by  his  son  C  D  Drake  (1870)  See  studies 
by  S  D  Gross  (1863)  and  Otto  Juettner  (1909) 
Drake,  Edwin  Laurenbne,  1819-80,  American  oil- 
well  driller,  b  Greene  <  o  ,  N  Y  An  investor  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Ro<  k  Oil  Company,  he  was  sent  in 
1857  to  look  over  the  company's  property  on  Oil 
Creek  In  1858  he  was  employed  to  conduct  drill- 
ing operations,  and  on  Aug  27,  1869,  he  struck  oil 
at  69  ft  The  site  of  this  hrst  oil  well  m  the  United 
States  is  in  Drake  Well  Memorial  Park  near  Titua- 
ville,  Pa 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  15407-1596,  English  navigator 
and  admiral,  first  Englishman  to  circumnavigate 
the  world  (1577-80)  He  was  born  m  Devonshire 
of  middle-class  parentage  and  was  early  appren- 
ticed to  a  ship  captain  Ho  made  voyages  to 
Guinea  and  the  West  Indies  and  in  1567  command- 
ed a  ship  m  a  slave-trading  expedition  of  his  kins- 
man, John  HAWKINS  The  period  was  one  of  grow- 
ing naval  rivalry  between  Spain  and  the  ascendant 
strength  of  Elizabethan  England  Drake  had  al- 
ready come  into  conflict  with  tho  Spanish,  and  on 
the  voyage  with  Hawkins  the  Spanish  destroyed 
ail  but  two  of  the  English  vossoln  Drake  made 
other  voyages  to  the  West  Indies  shortly  after- 
wards About  1570  the  English  adopted  a  policy 
of  "reprisals"  on  Spanish  shipping  In  1572,  with 
two  ships  and  74  men,  Drake  set  out  on  the  first 
of  his  famous  marauding  expeditions  He  took  the 
town  of  Nombre  do  Dios  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
captured  a  ship  in  the  harbor  of  Cartagena,  burned 
Portobelo,  crossed  and  recrossed  the  isthmus,  and 
captured  three  mule  trams  bearing  30  tons  of  silver 
The  voyage  brought  Drake  wealth  and  fame  For 
the  next  few  years  he  commanded  tho  sea  forces 
against  rebellious  Ireland  Drake  sought  the  favor 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  received  her  secret  consent 
to  a  raid  on  Spanish  holdings  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  the  New  World,  Elizabeth  not  daring  openlv 
to  abandon  her  professions  of  friendship  for  Philip 
II  of  Spain  Drake  sailed  with  five  ships  in  Dec  , 
1577,  abandoned  two  ships  in  tho  Rio  de  la  Plata 
in  South  America,  and,  with  the  remaining  three, 
navigated  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  tho  first  English- 
man to  make  the  passage  A  storm  drove  them 
far  southward,  one  ship  and  its  crew  were  de- 
stroyed ,  and  another,  separated  from  Drake's  ves- 
sel, returned  to  England  Drake  continued  alone 
m  the  Golden  Hind  up  the  coast  of  South  America, 
plundered  Valparaiso  and  smaller  settlements,  cut 
loose  the  whipping  at  Callao,  and  captured  a  rich 
Spanish  treasure  ship  making  from  Lima  Armed 
now  with  Spanish  charts,  he  continued  north  along 
the  coast,  looking  for  a  possible  passage  to  the 
Atlantic,  feeling  it  would  be  unsafe  to  retrace  his 
course  Sailing  possibly  as  far  north  as  the  present 
state  of  Washington  with  no  success,  he  determined 
to  (ross  the  Pacific  He  returned  to  what  was 
probably  San  Francisco  Bay  to  repair  and  pro- 
vision his  ship,  evidence  recently  found  seems  to 
show  he  visited  that  area  He  named  the  region 
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New  Albion  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  Then  crossing  the  Pacific,  he 
visited  the  Philippines,  the  Celebes,  and  Java, 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  arrived  at 
Plymouth  on  Sept  26,  1580  The  value  of  the 
treasure  Drake  brought  back  to  England  has  been 
estimated  at  as  much  as  £2,500,000  Elizabeth 
endeavored  for  a  time  to  justify  Drake's  conduct 
to  Spain,  but,  failing  to  satisfy  the  Spanish,  she 
finally  abandoned  all  pretense  and  openly  recog- 
nized Drake's  exploits  by  knighting  him  aboard 
the  Golden  Hind  In  1585  Drake  commanded  a 
fleet  of  19  vessels  that  sacked  Vigo  in  Spam  and 
burned  Sfio  Tiago  m  the  Cape  Verde  Islands 
Proceeding  across  the  Atlantic,  he  took  Santo 
Domingo,  captured  Cartagena  (which  was  subse- 
quently ransomed),  plundered  the  Florida  coast, 
including  the  settlement  of  St  Augustine,  and  res- 
cued Sir  Walter  Ralegh's  Roanoke  colony  under 
Ralph  Lane  on  tho  Carolina  coast  Meantime, 
Spain  had  begun  to  prepare  for  open  war  In  1587 
Drake  entered  tho  harbor  of  Cadiz  with  30  ships 
and  doHtroyod  the  fleet  the  Spanish  were  assem- 
bling He  had,  he  said,  merely  singed  the  king  of 
Spain's  beard  and  wished  to  carry  out  further  ex- 
peditions against  the  Spanish  ports,  but  Elizabeth 
would  not  sanction  his  plans  He  was  a  vice  ad- 
miral m  the  fleet  that  defeated  the  Armada  in  1688 
He  was  in  joint  command  of  an  attempted  invasion 
of  Portugal  m  1589,  but  failed  to  take  Lisbon 
Drake's  last  expedition,  in  1595,  undertaken  jointly 
with  Hawkins,  was  directed  against  the  West  In- 
dies This  tune  the  Spanish  were  prepared,  and 
the  venture  was  a  complete  failure  Hawkins  died 
off  Puerto  Rico,  and  Drake  shortly  afterwards,  of 
dysentery,  off  Portobelo,  whore  he  was  buried  at 
sea  See  J  S  Corbett,  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy 
(2  vols  ,  1898) ,  H  R  Wagner,  Sir  Francis  Drake's 
Voyage  around  the  World  (1926),  biographies  by 
E  F  Benson  (1927)  and  A  E  Mason  (1942) 

Drake,  Francis  Manon,  1830-1903,  Union  Army 
officer  in  the  Civil  War,  railroad  president,  and 
governor  of  Iowa  (1896-98),  b  Rushville,  111  He 
helped  defend  St  Joseph,  Mo  ,  against  Confederate 
Gen  Sterling  Pi  u  o  and  as  lieutenant  <  olonel  of  an 
Iowa  regiment  fought  with  distinction  m  the 
Western  ( arnpaigus,  being  brevetted  brigadier  gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  Feb  ,  1865  Admitted  to  the 
bar  m  1866,  Diake  was  president  of  the  Iowa 
Southern  RR  for  a  tune  and  later  headed  (1882- 
98)  the  Indiana,  Illinois  &  Iowa,  which  became  part 
of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  As  governor  he  called  a 
special  session  of  the  general  assembly  to  revise 
the  legal  code  of  Iowa  and  substantially  reformed 
the  state's  charitable  and  penal  institutions  Drake 
Umv  was  named  for  him 

Drake,  Joseph  Rodman  (drfik),  1795-1820,  Amoiican 
poet  and  satirist,  b  New  York  city  He  became  u 
practicing  physician  there  Under  the  name  "Tho 
Croakers,"  he  and  his  intimate  fuond,  Fitz-Gieeno 
Hallock,  wrote  a  series  of  light  satirical  voises  for 
tho  Now  York  Evening  Post  (1819,  first  complete 
ed  ,  1840)  Drake's  longest  serious  poem  is  "The 
Culprit  Fay"  (1816,  m  The  (Julpnt  Fay  and  Other 
Poems,  ed  by  his  daughter,  18  J5),  his  poem  "The 
American  Flag"  was  long  a  standard  patriotic  dec- 
lamation Halleck's  elegy  beginning,  "Gieen  bo  the 
turf  above  thee,"  was  wnttcn  upon  Drake's  death 
See  The  Life  and  Works  of  Joseph  Rodman  Drake 
(with  a  memoir  and  complete  text,  ed  by  F  L 
Pleadwell,  1935) 

Drakensberg  Range  (dra'kunzburg),  South  Africa, 
extending  700  mi  NE-SW  in  Natal,  Basutolaud, 
Orange  Free  State,  and  Transvaal  Mont-aux- 
Sources  (10,750  ft)  is  tho  loftiest  point.  The 
Natal  National  Park  is  in  the  Drakeusbergs  It 
includes  Mont-aux-Sources  and  tho  gorge  and 
waterfalls  (total  drop  of  2,800  ft )  of  tho  Tugela 
river 

Drakesboro,  town  (pop  1,255),  W  Ky  ,  S  of  Owons- 
boro,  in  a  coal  area 

Drake  University,  at  De&  Momes,  Iowa,  coeduca- 
tional, chartered  and  opened  1881  by  the  Disciples 
of  Christ,  named  for  Francis  M  Drake  It  includes 
colleges  of  the  Bible,  commerce  and  finance,  educa- 
tion, fine  arts,  liberal  arts,  and  pharmacy  and  a 
school  of  law 

drama,  see  TH^ATKH 

Drammen  (dia'mun),  city  (pop  26,994),  co  seat  of 
Buskorud  co  ,  SE  Norway,  on  the  Drammen  nver 
and  at  the  head  of  the  Diammen  Fjoid  It  has 
wood-pulp,  cellulose,  and  papoi  manufactures 

Drammen,  river,  c  25  mi  long,  SE  Noi  way,  empty- 
ing into  the  Drammen  Fjoid,  a  branch  of  Oslo 
Fjord  Its  several  falKs  aie  utilized  by  lumber  mills 
and  hydroelectric  plants 

Drangiana  (drau"jea'nu,  a'nu),  ancient  country, 
part  of  the  Persian  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
between  Aria  on  the  north  and  Gedrosia  on  the 
south  The  Drangae,  a  warlike  people  from  whom 
the  country  derived  its  name,  inhabited  the  north- 
ern part,  the  Anaspae,  the  southern  part  Dran- 
giana is  now  in  W  Afghanistan  and  L  Persia 

Draper,  Henry,  1837-82,  American  scientist,  b 
Prince  Edward  co ,  Va  ,  son  of  John  William 
Draper  He  was  professor  of  phv  Biology  (1870-82) 
at  New  York  Umv  ills  major  contubutions  to 
science  were  m  the  field  of  astronomical  photog- 


raphy  and  spectroscopy  Ho  built  an  observatory 
at  Hastings-on-Hudson 

Draper,  John  William,  1811-82,  American  scientist, 
philosopher,  and  historian,  b  near  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land He  came  to  America  m  1832  (M  D  Umv.  of 
Pennsylvania,  1836)  In  1838  he  became  professor 
of  chemistry  in  New  York  Umv  He  aided  m  the 
organisation  of  the  medical  school  of  the  university, 
became  its  professor  of  chemistry  and  physiology, 
and  m  1850  succeeded  Valentine  Mott  as  its  presi- 
dent His  chief  contribution  to  abstract  science 
was  research  in  radiant  energy  His  work  on  the 
spectra  of  incandescent  substances  foreshadowed 
the  development  of  the  field  of  spectrum  analysis, 
m  which  his  son  Henry  Draper  became  a  pioneer 
It  was  his  researches  in  the  effect  of  light  upon 
chemicals  that  led  him  to  take  up  photography 
He  was  said  to  be  the  first  m  New  York  to  use 
Daguerre's  process,  announced  in  1839,  and  he  im- 
proved it  HO  that  m  1840  he  took  the  first  satisfac- 
tory portrait  of  a  human  face  Most  of  his  papers 
on  radiant  energy  were  repubhshed  in  his  Scientific 
Memoirs  (1878)  His  Human  Physiology  (1856) 
was  the  leading  textbook  of  the  period  in  its  held, 
and  it  contained  his  own  admirable  miciophoto- 
graphs,  the  first  ever  published  This  was  followed 
by  what  is  usually  considered  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  books  of  the  19th  cent ,  his  History  of  the 
Intellectual  Development  of  Europe  ( 1 863)  Scarcely 
less  popular  was  his  History  of  the  Conflict  between 
Religion  and  Science  (1874),  a  rationalistic  classic, 
which  played  an  important  part  in  the  intellectual 
debates  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  He 
wrote  also  History  of  the  American  Civil  War  (3 
vols  ,  1867-70),  m  which  he  had  the  aid  of  General 
Sherman,  and  Thoughts  on  the  Future  Civil  Policy 
of  America  (1865) 

Draper,  Lyman  Copeland,  1815-91,  American  his- 
torical collector  and  librarian,  b  Erie  co  ,  N  Y 
He  spent  years  traveling  over  an  area  from  New 
York  to  Mississippi,  gathering  the  stones  of  old 
pioneers  and  documentary  material  on  frontier 
history  for  a  projected  series  of  biographies  of 
Western  heroes  His  extensive  collection  was  de- 
posited with  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  at 
Madison,  of  which  he  was  secretary  and  librarian 
(1854-86),  there  he  built  up  one  of  tho  notable 
historical  libraries  of  the  country  Ho  founded  and 
edited  the  first  10  volumes  of  the  society's  Collec- 
tions and  wrote  King's  Mountain  and  Its  Heioes 
(1881),  but  never  completed  tho  intended  biog- 
raphies His  collection,  valuable  to  many  research- 
ers, contains  the  George  Rogers  Clark  pipers,  the 
Daniel  Boone  papers,  and  many  other  manuscript 
sources 

Draper,  Ruth,  1884-,  American  monologist,  b  New 
York  city  She  has  written  36  monologues  which 
range  from  farce  to  tragedy  These  often  include 
half  a  dozen  characters,  all  of  whom  she  plays  in 
turn  with  few  stage  accessones  or  changes  of  cos- 
tume Her  delicate  and  sophisticated  art  has  gained 
woi  Id-wide  acclaim 

Drau    BOO  DRAVA 

draughts    see  CHECKERS 

Drava  or  Drave  (both  dra'vu),  Gor  Drau  (drou) 
river,  c  450  mi  long,  central  Europe,  a  tributary 
of  the  Danube  It  uses  in  the  Italian  Alps  near 
the  Austrian  border,  flows  E  through  Cannthia 
(Austna)  past  Villach  and  SE  through  Slovenia 
and  Croatia  (Yugoslavia)  past  Manbor  and  Osijek, 
forming  part  of  the  Hungarian-Yugoslav  border 
Its  lower  course  is  navigable 

Dravidian  (druvl'deun),  namo  given  to  the  laigeft 
group  of  inhabitants  in  India  before  the  coming  of 
the  Aryans  Today  tho  namo  is  given  to  a  laige 
group  in  S  India,  presumably  descended  fioni  the 
prehistoric  Dravidians,  they  have  strong  Negnto 
elements 

Dravidian  languages  (druvI'dSun),  family  of  lan- 
guages of  S  India,  see  LANGUAGE,  table  Attempts 
nave  been  made  to  connect  them  with  other  groups, 
especially  the  Munda  language  of  the  Himalayas 

Dravosburg  (druvOs'bftrg),  boiough  (pop  2,277), 
Allegheny  co  ,  SW  Pa  ,  on  the  Monongahola  nml 
near  Pittsburgh,  me  1903 

drawbridge,  movable  bridge,  generally  over  a  stream 
01  river  where  water-borne  traffic  must  be  main- 
tained and  where  it  is  not  possible  to  build  a  fixed 
bridge  of  sufficient  height  to  allow  the  traffu  to 
pass  under  it  Formerly  m  fortresses,  in  some  cases 
as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent ,  tho 
drawbridge  plajed  an  important  part  in  the  system 
of  defense  It  spanned  a  ditch  or  moat,  was  hinged 
at  the  inner  end,  and  rested  free  on  tho  outer  edge 
of  the  moat  Chains  attached  to  the  outer  end  and 
passing  through  the  wall  over  sheaves  with  counter- 
balance weights  inside  were  used  to  hoist  the 
bridge  The  modern  drawbridge  may  be  one  of 
several  types  Most  common  are  the  lifting,  bas- 
cule, and  swing  bridges  The  lifting  bridge  or  lift 
bridge  ronsists  of  a  rigid  frame  carrying  the  road 
and  restuig  on  abutments,  over  each  of  which  rises 
a  steel  frame  tower  There  is  no  center  pier  Tho 
bridge  is  hoisted  vertical)  \  The  bascule  bridge  fol- 
lows the  principle  of  the  ancient  drawbridge  It 
may  be  in  one  span  or  in  two  halves  meeting  at  the 
center  It  consists  of  a  rigid  structure  mounted  at 
the  abutment  on  a  horizontal  shaft,  about  which  it 
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swings  in  a  vertical  arc,  The  lower  center  span  of 
the  famous  Tower  Bridge  in  London  is  of  the 
double-leaf  bascule  type  Bascule  bridges  are 
sometimes  built  to  swing  back  on  a  heavy  steel 
quadrant  frame,  there  being  suitable  tracks  for  it 
to  roll  in  There  are  several  forms  of  the  swing 
bridge,  generally  it  is  mounted  on  a  pier  in  mid- 
stream arid  is  swung  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
stream  See  Otis  Ems  Flovey,  Movable  Bridges  (2 
vols  ,  1926-27) ,  G  A  Hool  and  W.  S  Kmne,  ed  , 
Movable  and  Long-Span  Steel  Bridges  (2d  ed  , 
1943). 

drawing,  the  art  of  the  draughtsman  In  its  broadest 
sense  it  includes  every  use  of  the  pioduced  line  and 
in  thus  included  in  the  arts  of  painting,  design, 
calligraphy,  and  geometry  It  is  commonly  used  to 
denote  works  in  pen,  pencil,  era  von,  chalk,  char- 
coal, or  similar  mediums,  in  which  form  rather  than 
color  is  emphasized  For  centuries,  drawings  were 
produced  rather  in  preparation  for  paintings  than 
for  decoration  But  today  exhibitions  of  drawings 
rival  those  of  paintings  in  popularity,  and  the 
sketches  of  the  masters  are  prized  almost  as  highly 
as  their  moat  ambitious  works 

Drayton,  Michael,  1663-1631,  English  poet,  b  War- 
wickshire The  sonnet  beginning,  "Since  there's  no 
help,  come  lot  us  kiss  and  part,"  is  probably  the 
most  famous  of  many  he  wrote  in  Ideas  Mirrour 
(1594)  and  other  volumes  Other  short  works  are 
the  eclogues  m  Idea,  the  Shepheards  Garland  (1593) 
and  the  odes  "Ballad  of  Agmcourt"  and  "To  the 
Virginian  Voyage"  in  Poems  Lynrk  and  Pastorall 
(1606)  His  several  poems  on  English  history  cul- 
minated m  the  15,000-hne  panoramic  Poly-Olbwn 
(1612-22)  He  also  wrote  at  least  two  satires,  The 
Owle  (1604)  and  "The  Man  in  the  Moon"  (1606), 
collaborated  with  Dekker  and  Webster  on  plays 
now  lost,  and  wrote  a  charming  fairyland  piece, 
Nymphidia  (1627)  See  his  complete  works  (ed  by 
J  \V  Hebel  and  others,  5  vols,  1931-41),  B  H 
Newdigate,  Michael  Drayton  and  His  Circle  (1941) 

Drayton  in  Hales,  Shropshire,  England  see  MARKET 
DRAYTON 

dreadnought,  term  used  for  a  type  of  heavilv  armed 
and  heavily  armored  warship  used  just  before  and 
during  the  First  World  War  It  took  its  na?ne  from 
the  Dreadnought,  built  for  the  British  navy  in 
1905,  which  carried  10  guns  of  12-inch  caliber  and 
had  armor  1 1  in  thick  to  guard  against  torpedoes 
fitill  larger  British  vessels  of  the  typo  were  called 
superdroadnoughts  in  the  First  World  War  After 
that  period  the  term  went  out  of  use 

dream,  mental  activity  associated  with  sleep  and 
made  up  commonly  of  a  number  of  visual  images, 
i  c  ,  of  scenes  or  thoughts  expressed  in  terms  of 
seeing  rather  than  in  those  of  the  other  senses  or  in 
words  Dreams  arc  similar  to  hallucinations  m 
that  thev  are  not  usually  aroused  by  sense  impres- 
sions Although  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  some 
dreams  arc  tho  result  of  somatic  disturbances  (o  g  , 
toothache  and  indigestion)  or  are  motivated  by  ex- 
ternal stimuli  (e  g  ,  ringing  of  an  alarm  clock), 
these  factors  merely  determine  the  form  of  the 
dream  without  affecting  its  content  The  time 
length  of  a  dieam  is  disputed,  but  many  authorities 
believe  it  takes  no  more  than  a  few  seconds  In 
primitive  and  ancient  cultures  dreams  played  an 
extensive  role,  being  variously  considered  as  visita- 
tions of  the  gods,  prophetic  pronouncements,  and 
tho  meandenngs  of  human  souls  released  by  sleep 
The  dreams  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  and  those  of 
Pharaoh  interpreted  by  Joseph  are  classic  How- 
ever, with  the  development  of  s<  lenoe  and  its  at- 
tendant rationah&m,  particularly  during  the  18th 
and  19th  cent  ,  dreams  ceased  to  be  <  onsidered 
worthy  of  speculation  Freud,  in  his  Interpretation 
of  Dreams  (1900,  Eng  tr  ,  1913),  was  one  of  the 
firbt  to  bring  droams  forward  as  mental  phenomena 
worthy  of  careful  and  exhaustive  scientific  study 
He  distinguished  tho  manifest  from  the  latent  con- 
tent of  dreams,  tho  former  being  the  dream-imago 
as  experienced  and  tho  latter  the  meaning  of  the 
dream  The  language  of  dreams  is  s.\  mbol,  some  of 
so  universal  and  ancient  a  nature  that  tho  interpre- 
tation is  standard  and  others  significant  only 
through  the  free  association  of  the  patient  m 
psychoanalysis  The  symbolic  nature  of  droams  is  a 
disguise  designed  to  protect  the  dreamer  from  rec- 
ognizing attempts  at  wish  fulfillment  of  thoughts 
and  impulses  forbidden  to  his  conscious  life  Freud 
believed  dreams  protect  sleep  by  draining  off  the 
force  of  emotional  disturbances  which  would  other- 
wise cause  a  person  to  awaken  There  is  consider- 
able disagreement  among  psychotherapists  as  to 
dream  motivation.  C  G  Jung  considered  it  a 
piece  of  anticipatory  thinking  in  which  various  pos- 
sible steps  m  the  future  are  tested,  while  Alfred 
Adler  emphasized  the  compensatory  function  of 
dreams.  See  R  L  Woods,  World  of  Dreamt  (1947). 

Drebbel,  Cornells  Jacobszoon  (kdrna'lls  ya'kfipstm 
drS'bul).  1572-1634,  Dutch  inventor,  physicist, 
and  mechanician  He  settled  in  England,  where  ho 
won  great  repute  in  the  service  of  James  I  and 
Henry,  prince  of  Wales  An  engraver  by  profession 
and  an  expert  glassworker,  Drebbel  turned  to  the 
applied  sciences.  His  major  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries were  a  "perpetual  motion"  machine, 
patented  m  Holland  m  1598;  a  true  scarlet  dye  for 
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which  tin  salts  were  used  as  a  mordant;  and  the 
diving  boat  (c  1620),  the  first  navigable  submarine 
The  air  in  this  craft  was  renewed  from  a  supply  of 
oxygen,  probably  the  first  use  of  this  gas,  which 
Drebbel  extracted  from  saltpeter  by  a  process  long 
kept  a  secret  He  was  also  the  reputed  inventor  of 
the  compound  microscope  and  an  improved  ther- 
mometer Other  of  his  recorded  inventions  are  self- 
regulating  ovens,  incubators,  automatic  musical 
instruments,  magic  lanterns,  a  mirror  reflecting 
seven  images,  explosive  underwater  engines,  and 
improved  drainage  pumps  See  study  by  Gemt 
Tiene  (1932) 

dredging,  the  process  of  excavating  materials  under 
water  to  clear  or  deepen  channels  and  entrances  of 
harbors,  docks,  rivers,  and  canals  The  Dutch  at  an 
early  period  cleared  their  canals  of  silt  with  a  pole 
to  the  end  of  which  was  attached  a  bag  held  open 
by  a  steel  ring  The  arrangement,  opeiatcd  from 
the  side  of  a  stationary  barge,  was  dragged  along 
the  bottom  and  then  raised  to  the  surface  to  be 
emptied  into  the  barge  Modern  dredging  equip- 
ment may  be  divided  into  four  main  classes  The 
grab  dredge  is  used  where  the  amount  of  excava- 
tion is  relatively  small  It  consists  of  one  or  more 
grab  buckets,  operated  by  cranes  mounted  on  a 
vessel  or  barge  or  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  canal 
work,  on  the  shore  The  bucket  is  similar  to  tho 
clamshell  bucket  used  in  ordinary  shore  excavation 
It  is  lowered  in  an  open  position  to  the  sea  or  canal 
bed,  filled  by  a  special  closing  device,  raised,  and 
discharged  into  a  hopper  barge  which  takes  the 
material  to  a  disposal  area  The  dipper  dredge  is 
also  similar  to  the  apparatus  used  in  shore  excava- 
tions and  is  known  as  the  boom  and  dipper  aasem- 
bly  It  is  used  extensively  in  canal  construction 
and  was  used  in  the  cutting  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Tho  ladder-bucket  dredge  is  a  more  elaborate  type 
and  is  generally  mounted  on  a  self-propelling  vessel 
built  with  a  longitudinal  well  in  the  center  open  to 
tho  water  for  a  considerable  length  Over  it  a  long 
steel  frame  is  mounted  and  hinged  The  frame, 
which  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will,  is  equipped 
with  an  ondlesa  string  of  buckets  passing  over 
sprockets  at  each  end  The  buckets,  operating 
through  the  well,  scoop  up  material  and  discharge 
it  into  a  chute  which  projects  over  the  vessel's  side 
to  a  hopper  barge  moored  alongside  or  into  a  receiv- 
ing hopper  in  the  dredger  itself  Hopper  barges, 
for  carrying  away  material  brought  up  by  dredges, 
are  of  a  special  type  The  space  for  the  material 
is  fitted  at  the  bottom  with  hinged  doors  or  flaps, 
held  closed  by  chains  Around  the  spaces  are  water- 
tight compartments  to  give  the  barge  buoyancy 
When  the  dredge  is  above  the  disposal  area,  the 
bottom  doors  are  released  and  the  material  is  dis- 
charged The  doors  are  closed  again  by  hand- 
operated  winches  Tho  suction  dredge  is  an  en- 
tirely different  type  and  is  used  principally  where 
material  such  as  sand  or  mud  is  to  be  removed 
There  is  a  flexible  pipe  connected  to  a  powerful 
centrifugal  pump  The  pipe  is  lowered  to  the  bot- 
tom and  the  material  pumped  up  and  discharged 
into  hopper  barges  With  the  material  come  large 
quantities  of  water  When  discharged  into  the 
hopper  bargo  tho  heavy  material  sinks  to  tho  bot- 
tom, and  tho  surplus  water  flows  back  into  the  sea 
Material  from  these  dredges  is  sometimes  pumped 
through  pipes  for  long  distances  and  used  to  build 
up  low-lying  ground  The  first  steam  river  drodge 
used  in  America  was  built  by  Oliver  Evans 
Dred  Scott  Case,  argued  before  the  U  S  Supreme 
Court  m  1856-57  It  involved  the  then  bitterly 
contested  issue  of  the  status  of  slavery  in  the  Fed- 
eral territories  In  1834  Dred  Scott,  a  Negro,  per- 
sonal servant  to  Dr  John  Emerson,  a  U  S  army 
surgeon,  was  taken  by  his  master  from  Missouri,  a 
slave  state,  to  Illinois,  a  free  stite,  and  thence  to 
Fort  Snellmg  (now  in  Minnesota)  in  Wisconsin 
Territory,  where  slavery  was  prohibited  by  the 
AlrssouRi  COMPROMISE  There  he  married  and  had 
two  children  before  returning  with  Dr  Emerson  to 
Missouri  in  1838  After  Emerson's  death,  Scott 
sued  (1846)  Mrs  Emerson  for  freedom  for  himself 
and  his  family  on  tho  ground  that  residence  in  a 
froe  state  and  thon  in  a  free  territory  had  ended  his 
bondage  He  won  his  suit  before  a  lower  court  m 
St  Louis,  but  tho  Missouri  supreme  <  ourt  reversed 
the  decision  and  thus  reversed  its  own  previous 
rulings  Mrs  Emorson  now  married  Dr  C  C 
Chaffoo,  an  abolitionist  Congressman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. In  order  to  get  the  case  into  the  Federal 
courts,  a  defendant  from  some  state  other  than 
Missouri  was  needed,  and  since  it  would  have  been 
unseemly  to  have  an  abolitionist  appear  in  the  role 
of  a  slaveowner,  Dred  Scott  was  technically  sold  to 
the  brother  of  Mrs  Chaffee,  J  F  A  Sanford  of 
New  York  Whatever  the  verdict  m  the  case  of 
Scott  vs.  Sanford,  Dred  Scott  and  his  family  were 
to  be  set  free  by  agreement  of  the  nominal  parties 
to  the  suit,  which  was  to  be  a  test  case  It  came  on 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  Montgomery 
Blair  and  George  T  Curtis  appeared  as  counsel  for 
Scott  and  Reverdy  Johnson  for  the  defense  In 
Fob  ,  1857,  the  court  decided  in  conference  to  avoid 
completely  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  and  to  return  a  verdict 
against  Scott  on  tne  ground  that  under  Missouri 
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lair-os  now  interpreted  by  the  supreme  court  of  that 
state  he  remained  a  slave  despite  his  previous  resi- 
dence in  free  territory.  However,  when  it  became 
known  that  two  antislavery  justices,  John  McLEAN 
and  Benjamin  R  CUKTIB,  planned  to  write  dissent- 
ing opinions  vigorously  upholding  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Missouri  Compromise  (which  had, 
in  fact,  been  voided  by  the  KANSAS-NEBRASKA 
But,  of  1854),  the  courts  Southern  members,  con- 
stituting the  majority,  were  forced  to  consider  the 
whole  question  of  Federal  power  over  slavery  in 
the  territories  They  decided  that  Congress  had  no 
power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories,  and 
Chief  Justice  Roger  B  TAN*  Y  delivered  the  court's 
opinion  to  that  effect  It  was  held  that  a  Negro 
"whose  ancestors  were  sold  as  slaves"  was  not 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  a  Federal  citizen  and  there- 
fore had  no  standing  in  court  and  that  the  Missouri 
Compromise  was  unconstitutional  The  court's  ver- 
dict further  en  flamed  the  sectional  controversy  be- 
tween North  and  South  and  was  roundly  de- 
nounced by  the  growing  antislavery  host  in  the 
North  The  decision  was  later  nullified  by  the 
FOURTEENTH  AMKNDMKNT  See  Frank  H  H odder, 
"Some  Phases  of  the  Dred  Scott  Case,"  Missiampm 
Valley  Historical  Review,  XVI  (1929),  3-22 
Dreiherrnspitze,  Austria  see  HOHE  TAUERN 
Dreiser,  Theodore  (drl'sur),  1871-1945,  American 
author,  b  Terre  Haute,  Ind  ,  studied  at  Indiana 
Umv  ,  brother  of  Paul  Dresser  He  worked  on 
newspapers  in  Chicago,  St  Louis,  and  Pittsburgh 
and  in  1894  went  to  Now  York,  where  he  soon 
wrote  for  and  edited  magazines  Sister  Came 
(1900),  his  first  novel,  was  suppressed  by  its  pub- 
lisher and  later  was  attacked  for  its  unsparing  real- 
ism His  next  novel  Jennie  Gerhardt  (1911),  was 
also  attacked  as  immorally  frank,  but  it  sold  well 
enough  to  enable  Dreiser  to  give  up  journalism. 
After  The  Financier  (1912)  and  its  sequel  The  Titan 
(1914),  describing  a  ruthless  industrialist,  and  The 
'  Genius"  (1915),  concerning  an  artist  in  America, 
which  won  the  acclaim  of  such  critics  as  H  L. 
Mencken,  a  larger  public  approved  Dreiser  in  spite 
of  his  ponderous,  amorphous  style  His  intense 
pity  and  his  determinism  gave  strength  to  .An 
American  Tragedy  (2  vols  ,  1925),  later  dramatized 
and  produced  by  the  Theatre  Guild  Of  his  post- 
humously published  novels,  The  Bulwark  (1946)  is 
stronger  than  The  Stoic  (1947),  in  which  Dreiser 
attempted  to  return  to  the  characters  of  The  Titan 
and  The  Financier  In  his  later  life  Dreiser  found 
hope  in  socialism,  reflected  in  Dreiser  Looks  at  Rus- 
sia (192S)  and  Tragic  America  (19J1)  Among  his 
other  works  are  The  Hand  of  the  Potter  (1918,  rev. 
ed  ,  1927),  a  tragedy,  shoit  stories  in  Free  (1918), 
Chains  (1927),  and  A  Gallery  of  Women  (1929) ,  and 
studies  of  actual  persons  in  Twelve  Men  (1919) 
Autobiographical  material  is  in  A  Traveler  at  Forty 
(1913),  A  Hoosier  Holiday  (1916),  A  Book  about 
Myself  (1922).  repubhshed  as  Newspaper  Days 
(1931) ,  and  Dawn  (1931)  See  biography  by  R  H 
Ehas  (1943) 

Drenthe  (drgn'tu),  province  (1,029  sq.  mi  ,  pop 
269,709),  NE  Netherlands  bordering  on  Germany 
Assen  is  the  capital  Laigcly  a  tieatn  country,  »t  is 
used  for  stock  raising  and  dairy  farming  Long 
subject  to  the  bishops  of  Utrecht,  Drenthe  passed 
(1536)  to  Emperor  Charles  V  It  was  part  of  the 
United  Provs  from  1681,  but  it  sent  no  delegates 
to  the  States-General  until  1796 
Dresden  (drSz'dun),  town  (pop  1,662),  S  Ont ,  on 

the  Sydenham  and  N  of  Chatham 
Dresden  (dreVdun),  city  (1946  pop  467,966,  1939 
pop  630,216),  capital  of  Saxony,  E  Germany,  on 
the  Elbe  A  manufacturing  centei  (macume  tools, 
optical  instruments,  glass,  chemicals)  and  a  large 
inland  port,  it  was  in  the  Second  World  War  about 
three  quarters  destroyed  by  air  raids  and  by  Rus- 
sian artillery  Onginallv  a  Slavic  settlement,  Dres- 
den was  settled  with  Germans  by  the  margrave  of 
Meissen  in  the  13th  cent  From  1485  until  1918  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  electors  (later  kings)  of 
Saxony  Tne  Treaty  of  Dresden  (1745)  transterred 
the  major  portion  of  Sdesia  from  Austria  to  Prussia 
(see  AUSTRIAN  SUCCESSION,  WAR  OF  THE)  and 
ended  the  Prussian  occupation  of  the  city,  but  in 
the  Seven  Years  War,  Dresden  was  again  occupied 
(1756)  and  shelled  (1760)  bv  tne  Prussians  In  1813 
Napoleon  I  defeated  the  coalition  forces  near  Dres- 
den befoie  his  defeat  at  Leipzig  In  tne  late  17th 
and  18th  cent  ,  particularly  under  the  electors 
Frederick  Augustus  I  and  Frederick  Augustus  II 
(Augustus  II  and.Augustus  III  as  kings  of  Poland), 
Dresden  became  a  center  of  the  arts  and  an  out- 
standing example  of  baroque  and  rococo  architec- 
ture Among  the  once  famous  landmarks,  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  in  the  Second  World  War,  are 
the  city  hall,  tho  Zwinger  palace  and  museum,  the 
Hofkirche  [court  chapel],  and  the  cathedral  Most 
of  the  fabulous  art  collections,  acquired  by  the 
couit  in  the  18th  and  19th  cent ,  were  safely  kept 
through  the  war  outside  Dresden,  but  many  art 
objects  were  afterward  removed  to  Russia,  the 
most  famous  item  was  Raphael's  Suttine  Madonna. 
"Dresden  china,"  despite  its  name,  was  made  in 
MEISSEN 

Dresden  (drez'dun).  1  Village  (pop  1,350),  E  cen- 
tral Ohio,  on  .the  Muskingum  and  N  of  Zanesville 
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It  manufactures  several  products.  I  Town  (pop. 
1,115),  co.  seat  of  Weakley  co  ,  W  Tenn  ,  W  of 
Paris,  in  an  area  of  timber,  sweet-potato  farms,  and 
clav  pits,  laid  out  1825. 
dress  see  COSTUMB. 

Dresser,  Horatio  Willis,  1866-,  American  author, 
associated  with  the  New  Thought  movement,  b 
Yarmouth,  Maine,  grad  Harvard,  1896  He  pub- 
lished and  edited  (1896-98)  the  Journal  of  Practical 
Metaphysics  and,  later,  The  Higher  Law  He  was 
editor  of  Spirit  of  New  Thought  (1917)  and  the 
Qutmby  Manuscript  a  (1921)  His  numerous  books, 
chiefly  on  philosophy  and  New  Thought,  include 
Handbook  ofthf  New  Thought  (1917)  and  Spiritual 
Health  and  Healing  (1922) 

Dresser,  Paul,  1857-1911,  American  song  writer 
His  name  was  originally  Dreiser,  and  he  was  the 
brother  of  Theodore  Dreiser  Most  popular  of  hia 
songs  were  On  the  Banks  of  the  Wabash,  Far  Away 
and  The  Blue  and  the  Gray  (1890),  a  favorite  dunng 
the  Spanish-American  War  See  J  T  Howard, 
Our  American  Music  (rev  ed  ,  1946) 
Dressier,  Marie,  1869-1934,  American  stage  and 
moving-picture  comedienne,  whose  real  name  was 
Leila  von  Koerber,  b  Cobourg,  Ont  She  first  be- 
came known  in  the  company  of  Weber  and  Fields 
(1905)  and  later  entered  musical  comedy,  where 
her  greatest  success  was  the  title  role  in  Tittle's 
Nightmare  Her  performances  in  the  moving  pic- 
tures Tithe's  Punctured  Romance,  Anna  Christie, 
Min  and  Bill  Emma  and  Dinner  at  Eight  made  her 
a  great  favorite  See  her  autobiography,  My  Own 
Story  (1934),  as  told  to  Mildred  Harrington 
Dreux  (dru),  town  (pop  11,528),  Eure-et-Loir  dept , 
NW  France.  N  of  Chartres  Here  in  1562  Francois 
de  Guise  defeated  the  Protestant  forces  under  Louis 
I  de  Conde,  who  was  captured 
Drew,  Daniel,  1797-1879,  American  capitalist,  b 
Carmel,  N  Y  He  became  a  cattle  dealer  in  early 
life  and  by  1834  was  successful  enough  to  engage  in 
the  steamboat  business  on  the  Hudson,  which  he 
developed  rapidly  In  1844  Drew  entered  Wall 
St ,  where  he  founded  the  firm  of  Drew,  Robinson 
A  Company  After  its  dissolution  a  decade  later, 
he  became  an  independent  operator  of  the  bold  and 
scheming  type  In  1857  he  forced  his  way  into  be- 
coming a  director  of  the  Erie  RR  During  the 
famous  "Erie  War"  (1860-68),  Drew  manipulated 
Erie  stock  so  that  he  and  his  allies  Jay  GOULD  and 
James  FISK  defeated  the  attempt  of  Cornelius 
VANDBRBILT  to  gam  control  Sometime  later  Drew, 
bested  by  Gould  and  Fisk,  now  in  association  with- 
out him,  saw  the  beginning  of  his  downfall,  which 
led  to  financial  ruin  m  the  Panic  of  1873  By  1876 
he  was  bankrupt  In  his  heyday  Drew,  a  Meth- 
odist, contributed  to  the  establishment  of  several 
churches,  Drew  Theological  Seminary  (now  part 
of  Drew  Umv  ),  and  Drew  Seminary  (for  girls)  at 
Carmel  See  C  F  Adams  (1835-1915),  Chapters  of 
Bne  (1871),  Bouck  White,  The  Book  of  Daniel 
Drew  (1910) 

Drew,  George  Alexander,  1894-,  Canadian  political 
leader,  b  Guelph,  Ont ,  educated  at  Upper  Canada 
College,  the  Umv  of  Toronto,  and  Osgoode  Hall 
Law  School  Appointed  assistant  master  (1926)  and 
master  (1929)  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ontario,  he 
was  elected  (1938)  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  Ontario  Infl939  he  entered  the  provincial 
legislature  From  1943  until  his  defeat  in  1948, 
Drew  was  premier  of  Ontario  and  minister  of  edu- 
cation, laying  the  foundation  for  extensive  educa- 
tional reforms  In  1 948  he  was  elected  leader  of  the 
Progressive  Conservative  party  of  Canada 
Drew,  John,  1827-62,  American  actor,  b  Dublin 
He  made  his  debut  in  1846  at  the  Bowery  Theater, 
New  York,  afterwards  touring  various  cities  and 
establishing  a  reputation  as  an  Irish  comedian  His 
career  for  the  rest  of  his  life  was  bound  up  in  the 
Arch  Street  Theater,  Philadelphia,  where  he  main- 
tained a  famous  stock  company,  with  his  wife  as 
co-etar  His  wife,  Louisa  Lane  Drew,  1820-97,  b 
London,  came  to  the  United  States  in  childhood 
When  she  was  scarcely  15  she  appeared  as  Julia  in 
The  Hunchback  and  as  Lady  Teazle  in  School  for 
Scandal  She  supported  Edwin  Forrest  and  other 
leading  actors  of  the  period,  until  her  marriage  in 
1850  On  her  husband's  death  in  1862  she  assumed 
management  of  the  Arch  Street  Theater,  maintain- 
ing the  high  standard  of  the  place  and  her  own 
reputation  as  a  portrayer  of  such  character  parts 
as  Mrs  Malaprop  Her  three  children,  John  and 
Sidney  Drew  and  Georgiana  Drew  BARRYMORB, 
had  their  early  sound  training  under  their  mother 
She  wrote  Autobiographical  Sketch,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Johm  Drew  (1899)  See  also  M  J 
Moses,  Famous  Actor-Families  in  America  (1906) 
John  Drew,  1853-1927,  b.  Philadelphia,  the  eldest 
son  of  John  and  Louisa  Lane  Drew,  began  his  ca- 
reer in  their  stock  company  m  Philadelphia  In 
1875  he  joined  the  Daly  Company.  New  York, 
supporting  Fanny  Davenport  in  plays  adapted 
from  the  German  Later,  with  the  accomplished 
Ada  Rehan  as  co-star,  ho  played  with  acclaim  in 
Augustm  Daly's  remarkable  Shakesperian  produc- 
tions In  1892,  as  the  first  of  the  Charles  Frohman 
stars,  he  left  Daly  to  play  in  modem  comedies  with 
Maude  ADAMS  In  1921  he  appeared  with  Mrs. 
Leslie  Carter  in  The  Circle  by  Somerset  Maugham. 
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He  died,  when  on  tour  in  an  all-star  revival  of 
Trelawnev  of  the  Wtlls.  Hia  versatility  m  comedy 
made  him  a  leading  actor  throughout  his  long  ca- 
reer. See  his  autobiography,  My  Years  *m  the 
Stage  (1922);  fi.  A.  Dithmar,  John  Drew  (1000), 
Peggy  Wood,  A  Splendid  Gipsy  (1928). 
Drew,  town  (pop.  1,579),  NW  Miss  ,  near  the  Sun- 
flower river  .JJW  of  Greenwood,  in  a  cotton  area. 
Near  by  is  a  state  penal  farm 
Drewrys  Bluff  (drd&'rez),  height  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  James  river,  S  of  Richmond,  scene  of  two 
engagements  in  the  Civil  War  Union  gunboats 
were  repulsed  here,  May  15,  1862,  in  MoClellan's 
PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGN.  In  May,  1864,  B.F  BUTLBR 
led  the  Union  Army  of  the  James  up  the  peninsula 
against  Richmond  while  Grant  engaged  Lee  in  the 
WILDERNESS  CAMPAIGN  Butler  advanced  to 
Drewrys  Bluff,  where  on  May  16,  1864,  he  was  de- 
feated by  a  greatly  inferior  Confederate  force  under 
Beauregard  He  then  retreated  to  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred (at  the  confluence  of  the  Appomattox  and 
James  rivers),  where  Beauregard  had  him  bottled 
up  until  Grant  crossed  the  James  and  moved  on 
PETERSBURG  The  bluff  is  (also  called  Diewry 
Bluff  and  Dairy's  Bluff 

Drew  University,  at  Madison,  N  J  ,  Methodist, 
mainly  for  men,  opened  1867,  chartered  1868  as  a 
theological  seminary,  named  for  Daniel  DBEW  It 
added  Brothers  College  and  became  a  university 
m  1928. 

Drexel,  Anthony  Joseph,  1826-93,  American  banker 
and  philanthropist,  b  Philadelphia  He  entered  at 
an  early  age  the  well-known  banking  firm  of  Drexel 
and  Company,  founded  by  his  father,  Francis  Mar- 
tin Drexel,  an  Austrian  immigrant,  in  1838  An- 
thony became  a  partner,  and  later  under  his  dom- 
inant leadership  the  firm  expanded  extensively. 
Drexol  Institute,  opened  m  1892,  was  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  many  philanthropies 
Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  m  Philadelphia,  non- 
sectarian,  coeducational,  founded  by  Anthony  J 
DRBXEL,  opened  1892,  chartered  as  an  institute  of 
art,  science,  and  industry  1894,  renamed  1936 
It  has  schools  of  business  administration,  engineer- 
ing, home  economics  and  library  science,  all  of 
university  grade  A  work  and  study  plan  may  be 
used  in  business  and  engineering  courses 
Dreyer,  John  Louis  Enul  (drl'ur),  1852-1926,  Dan- 
ish astronomer,  who  worked  in  Great  Britain.  He 
was  assistant  astronomer  at  the  earl  of  Rosse's  ob- 
servatory, Parsonatown  (now  Birr),  Ireland  (1874  - 
78),  and  at  the  observatory  of  the  Umv  of  Dublin 
(1878-82)  and  director  (1882-1916)  of  the  observa- 
tory at  Armagh  He  compiled  the  standard  New 
General  Catalogue  of  Nebulae  and  Clusters  of  Stars 
(1888,  supplements,  1895,  1908).  wrote  a  biography 
of  Tycho  Brahe  (1890)  and  History  of  the  Planetary 
Systems  from  Tholes  to  Kepler  (1906),  and  edited 
Second  Armagh  Catalogue  of  3,300  Stars  (1886),  the 
scientific  papers  of  Sir  William  Herschel  (1912), 
and  the  first  volumes  of  the  collected  works  of 
Tycho  Braho  (15  vols  ,  1913-29) 
Dreyfus  Affair  (dra'fus,  drl'-)  In  1894  a  French 
court-martial  convicted  for  treason  and  sentenced 
to  degradation  and  imprisonment  on  Devils  Island 
a  French  general  staff  officer,  Capt  Alfred  Drey- 
fus (1859-1935)  Evidence  was  based  on  a  borde- 
reau (schedule]  written  in  a  hand  similar  to  that  of 
Droyfus,  to  Major  Max  von  Schwartzkoppen,  Ger- 
man military  attach6  in  Paris  The  bordereau, 
which  listed  secret  French  documents  that  the 
writer  promised  to  furnish  the  attach6,  had  been 
intercepted  by  a  French  spy  Dreyfus  was  the  son 
of  a  Jewish  manufacturer  of  Alsace  who  had  emi- 
grated to  France  after  the  cession  of  Alsace  to  Ger- 
many The  origins  of  Dreyfus  tempted  the  court- 
martial,  which  like  the  rest  of  the  army  was  per- 
meated by  anti-Semitism,  into  using  this  sum 
evidence  to  convict  Dreyfus,  who  protested  his 
innocence  Temporarily  forgotten,  the  case  flared 
up  again  in  1896  and  soon  divided  Frenchmen  into 
two  irreconcilable  factions  In  1896  Col  Georges 
PICQUABT,  chief  of  the  Intelligence  section,  dis- 
covered evidence  pointing  to  Major  Ferdinand 
Walsm  ESTERHAZY  as  the  real  author  of  the  borde- 
reau Picquart  was  silenced  by  the  authorities,  but 
in  1897  Dieyfus's  brother,  Mathieu,  independently 
made  the  same  discovery  and  energetically  pressed 
for  a  new  trial.  The  case  became  a  major  political 
issue  and  was  exploited  to  tae  full  by  the  royalist, 
militarist,  and  bigoted  elements,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  /the  republican,  socialist,  and  anticlerical 
elementb,  oo  the  other  The  lines  of  violent  parti- 
sanship out  across  family  ties  and  disrupted  French 
life  for  10  years  The  anti-Dreyfusards,  led  by  such 
men  as  Edouard  Drumont,  .Paul  Deroulede,  and 
Maurice  Barres,  were  placed  in  the  unfortunate 
position  of  having  the  truth  against  them,  many 
thus  felt  obliged  to  resort  to  perjury  and  intimida- 
tion in  the  higher  interests  of  patriotism  and  piety. 
Esterhazy,  was  tried  and  acquitted  by  a  court- 
martial  Emile  ZOLA,  a  leading  champion  of  Drey- 
fus, was  sentenced  to  jail  for  his  famous  artide, 
"J'accuse"  (1898).  Yet  the  pro-Dreyfus  faction 
(which  included  Jean  Jaures,  Clemenceau,  Wal- 
deck-Rouseeau,  Anatole  France,  Joseph  Reinach, 
and  Charles  Plguy)  steadily  grew  in  power.  They 
were,  for  the  most  part,  less  concerned  with  Drey- 


fus personally  fla«  continued  to  languish  on  Devils 
Island)  than  with  discrediting  the  rightist  govern- 
ment. The  event  which  made  revision  imperative 
was  the  suicide  (1898)  of  Major  Henry,  who  had 
manufactured  evidence  against  Dreyfus  in  order 
to  shield  Eaterhaay.  In  1899  Wai  deck- Rousseau 
became  premier,  and  the  court  of  appeals,  voiding 
DreyfusrB  conviction,  ordered  a  new  court-martial 
It  was  a  general  surprise  when  the  military  court 
at  Rennes  found  Dreyfus  guilty  (though  it  re- 
duced hia  sentence)  President  firaile  Loubet  par- 
doned Dreyfus,  but  agitation  for  complete  exonera- 
tion continued  in  France  and  throughout  the 
world.  At  last,  in  1906,  the  supreme  court  of  ap- 
peals cleared  Dreyfus,  who  was  reinstated  as  major 
and  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  the 
First  World  War,  Dreyfus  was  made  a  general, 
and  in  1930  his  innocence  was  conclusively  proved 
by  the  publication  of  Schwartzkoppen's  papers 
The  Dreyfus  Affair  had  as  an  immediate  result  the 
discrediting  of  the  monarchists  and  clericalists,  and 
it  hastened  separation  of  Church  and  state  in 
France  See  Joseph  Reinach,  Histoire  de  I' affaire 
Dreyfus  (4  vols  ,  1901-11),  Alfred  Dreyfus  and 
Pierre  Dreyfus,  The  Dreyfus  Case  (En«  tr  ,  1937) , 
Wilheltn  Herzog,  From  Dreyfus  to  Petain  the  Strug- 
gle of  a  Republic  (Eng  tr  ,  1947) 
drift,  any  deposit  of  heterogeneous  rocky  materials, 
especially  the  mixture  of  clay,  gravel,  sand,  and 
boulders  transported  and  laid  down  by  glaciers 
over  large  sections  of  continental  Europe  and 
North  America  The  greater  part  of  the  dnft  is 
unst  ratified  or  glacial  drift,  also  known  as  till  or 
boulder  clay  Stratified  or  glacio-fluvial  drift  IB  the 
product  of  streams  flowing  from  the  melting  ice, 
layers  of  coarser  particles  are  generally  deposited 
nearer  the  point  of  origin  than  layeis  of  finer  par- 
ticles The  drift  may  take  the  form  of  a  DHUMLIN, 
a  KAMK,  an  BSKER,  a  MORAINE,  or  an  even  plain,  its 
thickness  vanes  noticeably  in  different  regions  and 
is  not  dependent  upon  topographical  factors  This 
and  other  characteristics*  of  the  drift  ware  useful  in 
establishing  the  existence  of  GLACIAL  PERIODS 
Dnftless  Area,  ovei  10,000  sq  mi ,  largely  in  SW 
Wisconsin  but  extending  into  SE  Minnesota,  NE 
Iowa,  and  NW  Illinois  The  continental  glacier 
which  covered  most  surrounding  regions  did  not 
touch  this  area,  which  therefoie  haa  no  glacial 
drifts  It  abounds  in  caves  and  sinkholes  and  has 
residual,  woll-dramed  soil 

Dnggs,  village  (pop  1,040),  co  seat  of  Teton  co  ,  E 
Idaho,  in  a  farm  area  of  the  Tcton  Basin,  settled 
c  1888,  me  1909 

drill.  Tools  of  the  drill  family  include  the  awl,  the* 
drill,  the  auger,  the  gimlet,  and  the  brace  and  bit 
Of  these  the  oldest  is  tKe  awl,  a  device  for  piercing 
small  holes,  which  in  its  early  forms  was  a  thorn  or 
a  tool  of  bone  or  chipped  flint  Prehistoric  awls  of 
flint  are  often  found  Drills,  c  g  ,  the  bow  di  ill,  arc 
used  by  primitive  men,  for  making  fire  as  well  as  for 
drilling  The  principle  of  the  gimlet,  a  tool  with  a 
cross  handle  and  a  screw  point  for  boring  small 
holes,  and  of  the  auger  was  known  and  used  in 
ancient  times,  but  the  tools  were  much  improved  in 
the  Middle  Ages  The  brace,  a  crank-type  handle 
in  which  bits  of  vanous  sizes  and  shapes  can  be 
interchanged,  is  used  for  boring  holes  and  for  setting 
screws  The  ball-bearing  handle  and  the  ratchet- 
driven  chuck  have  improved  the  earlier  drills, 
forms  of  which  have  been  known  since  the  Middle 
Ages  In  drilling  rocks,  power  drills  are  generally 
used  The  percussive  tvpe  of  power  drills  work  their 
way  by  chipping,  not  by  cutting  or  abrading,  the 
process  of  the  rotaiy  drill.  The  diamond  drill,  a 
kind  of  rotarv  drill,  has  its  cutting  edge  faced  with 
black  diamonds  or  other  inferior  diamonds  and  re- 
moves a  solid  core  of  rock  that  gives  excellent  evi- 
dence as  to  the  strata  through  which  the  drill 
passes  An  agricultural  implement  for  planting 
certain  seeds  or  for  placing  fertilizer  in  tho  soil  is 
called  a  drill  Small  drills  for  gardens  are  pushed  b> 
hand,  large  drills  for  field  work  are  drawn  by  horses 
or  tractors  The  agricultural  drill  is  named  for  its 
special  uses,  e  g.,  the  grass  drill  and  the  grain  drill, 
or  for  its  construction,  as  the  disk  drill  and  the  hoc 
drill,  The  fertilizer  drill  is  commonly  combined 
with  the  seed  drill  See  also  PNEUMATIC  APPLIANCES 
AND  TOOUS  See  E  L  Oldham,  Driller's  Handbook 
(4th  ed  ,  1941) ,  J  E.  Brantly,  Rotary  Drilling  Hand- 
book (3d  ed.,  1942) ,  Emaauele  Stieri,  DrM  Presses 
(1944) 

Drin  (dren),  river,  c  170  mi.  long,  Albania  The 
largest  river  in  the  country,  it  is  formed  by  two 
streams  (the  White  Drm  and  the  Black  Drin). 
which  rise  m  Yugoslavia  and,  after  joining  in  NE 
Albania,  flow  west  and  south  through  deep  gorges 
into  the  Adriatic  Sea 

Drina  (dre'na),  river,  286  mi.  long,  Yugoslavia.  Its 
two  headstreams  rise  jn  Montenegro  and  unite  in 
Bosnia;  the  Drina  then  flows  N  into  the  Sava. 
Drinkwater,  John,  1882-1937,  English  poet,  play- 
wright, and  oiographer.  In  1913  he  became  man- 
ager 01  the  Birmingham  Repertory  Theatre  For 
it  he  wrote  his  first  success.  Abraham  Lincoln 
(1918).  which  also  established  his  reputation  in  the 
United  States.  Other  biographical  plays,  including 
Mary  Stuart  (1021)  and  Robert  E,  Lee  (1923),  Were 
followed  by  a  highly  successful  comedy,  Bird  in 
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Hand  (1027).  Besides  his  prose  studies  of  such  men 
aa  Byron,  Pepvs,  and  Charles  James  Fox,  he  wrote 
a  novel,  Robinton  of  England  (pub.  posthumously, 
1037).  His  collected  poems  appeared  in  1923,  and 
a  later  collection,  Summer  Harvest,  in  1934  Inher- 
itance (1031)  and  Discovery  (1032)  are  autobio- 
graphical 

Driver,  Samuel  Holies,  1846-1014,  English  clergy- 
man and  biblical  scholar  Ho  was  regius  professor 
of  Hebrew  and  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  from  1876  to  1884  was  a  member  of  the  Old 
Testament  Revision  Company  Among  his  works 
are  valuable  commentaries,  translations,  and  criti- 
cal editions  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  He 
collaborated  with  C  A  Briggs  and  Francis  Brown 
in  preparing  A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the 
Old  Testament  (completed  1906). 
Drobak,  Norway  see  OSLO 

Drobisch,  Moritz  Wtlhelm  (mo'rfts  vfl'helm  dro'- 
blsh),  1802-96,  German  philosopher  and  mathema- 
tician He  was  a  teacher  at  Leipzig  and  a  follower 
and  adherent  of  Herbart  Drobisch's  works  include 
ATpwc  Darstettung  der  logik  [new  exposition  of  logic] 
(1836)  and  Emjnrwche  Psychology-  (1842) 

Drogheda  (drd'udu,  droi'du),  urban  district  (pop 
15,709),  Co  Louth,  Ireland,  on  the  Bovne  river  4 
mi  from  its  mouth  on  Droghoda  Bay  8t  Law- 
rence's Gate  and  other  gates  remain  of  walls  about 
the  town  Drogheda  is  the  site  of  a  Dominican 
abbey  founded  in  1224,  of  which  the  Magdalen 
Steeple  remains,  and  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Mary 
d'Urso  POYNWOS'S  LAW  was  enacted  here  in 
1494  The  town  was  taken  and  the  inhabitants 
were  massacred  by  Cromwell  in  1649  The  battle 
of  the  Bovne  was  fought  near  here  m  1690  The 
town's  industries  include  brewing,  tanning,  flour 
milling,  iron  founding,  and  the  making  of  cotton 
and  linen  goods  and  soap 

Drogobych  (drQg6'btch),  Pol.  Drohobycz  (dr&hd'- 
blch),  city  (pop  32,622),  capital  of  Drogobyoh 
oblast,  Ukraine,  SW  of  Lvov  Ceded  by  Poland  to 
Austim  in  1772,  it  reverted  to  Poland  in  1919  and 
was  ceded  to  the  USSR  in  1945  It  has  old  salt 
mines  and  now  is  an  oil-field  center,  with  natural 
gas  supplying  heat  and  light  Drogobych  oblast 
(4,000  sq  mi  ;  pop  1,200,000)  lies  in  a  plateau 
boidering  on  the  Carpathians  in  the  south  Be- 
sides salt  (which  includes  potassium),  pcti  oleum, 
and  gas,  it  has  mineral  wax  and  iron  ore  A  pipe 
line  for  natural  gas  to  Kiev  was  begun  after  the 
Second  World  War  The  population,  largely 
Ukrainian,  is  agricultural  Towns  besides  Drogo- 
bych  are  Bouslav,  Sambor,  and  Stryy. 

Drohobycz-  see  DROOOBYCH 

Droitwich  (droit'wlch),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  4,515.  1943  estimated  pop  4.553)  Wor- 
cestershire, England,  on  the  Salwarpo  and  NNE 
of  Worcester  There  is  a  canal  to  the  Severn 
river,  built  by  James  Bnndloy  m  the  18th  cent 
The  site  was  occupied  by  the  Romans  The 
borough  is  noted  for  its  brine  baths  and  salt  trade 
There  is  a  radio  transmitting  station  at  near-by 
Wychbold 

Drdme  (drfim),  department  (2,533  sq  mi  ,  pop 
268,233),  8E  France,  m  DAUPHIN*,  named  for  a 
tributary  of  the  Rhone  Valence  is  the  capital 

dromedary  see  CAMEL 

Dromore  (dromor',  dro'm6r),  urban  district  (pop 
2,170),  Co  Down,  Northern  Iteland,  on  the  Lagan 
river  and  SW  of  Belfast  It  is  a  mai ket  for  an  oats- 
growing  and  sheep-raising  area  and  has  linen  nulls 
The  present  church,  built  (1661)  by  Jeiemv  Taylor, 
who  is  buried  and  was  bishop  heie,  replaces  an 
abbe>  of  the  canons  regular,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  St  Col  man  and  destro>ed  in  1641  in 
the  civil  wars  Thomas  Percy  also  was  bishop  of 
Dromore  Ruins  of  a  castle  and  lath  are  near  by 

Drontheim,  Norway   see  TRONTDHEIM 

dropsy,  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  tissues  or  m  a 
body  cavity  Dropsy  may  occur  as  the  result  of 
mechanical  blocking  of  circulation  in  heart  and  m 
kidney  disease  (BRIGHT  H  DISEASE)  or  of  local 
blocking  of  vessels,  as  in  thrombosis  Normally 
fluid  from  the  capillaries  bathee  the  tissues  and  re- 
enters  the  circulation  by  the  veins  Prevention  of 
its  return  causes  accumulation,  which  is  often  first 
noticed  in  swelling  of  the  feet  One  type  depends 
on  abnormal  composition  of  the  blood  Treatment 
includes  removal  of  the  underlying  cause,  surgical 
puncture,  elevation  and  bandaging  of  a  limb,  and 
aiding  excretion  through  kidneys  and  skin 

Drosophila  •  see  FRUIT  PLY 

Drotte-Httlthofl,  Annette  Elisabeth,  Btronette  von 
(ftnfita  alS'sabet  barSnS'sn  fan  drds'tu-huls'hdf), 
1797-1848,  German  poet  She  is  highly  rated 
among  German  women  poets,  her  Dot  geistltche 
Johr  (1850)  has  been  termed  the  finest  example  of 
religious  poetry  in  German  She  is  also  noted  for 
the  ballad  "Die  Schlacht  im  Loener  Bruch"  and, 
although  she  wrote  comparatively  little  prose,  for 
one  of  the  finest  German  novelettes,  Die  Juden- 
buthe  (1842;  Eng.  tr.  The  Jew'a  Beech  Tree,  in 
Kuno  Francke  and  W  G  Howard,  The  German 
Classic*  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Ccniunw, 
1913-14) 

»  (dr5oa')(  family  of  French  painters  Hubert 
te  ft  bar'),    1699-1767,   wa«  a  fashionable 
miniaturist.    His  son  Fraafols  Hubert  Drooais 


,  1727-75,  wa«  a  follower  of  Francois 
Boucher,  whose  style  he  imitated.  Under  the 
patronage  of  the  court  he  painted  portraits  of 
Louis  XV,  Mrae  du  Barry,  Mme  de  Pompadour, 
and  many  others  Hia  son,  Jean  Germain  Droutis 
(zh&'  »herm€'),  1763-88,  was  a  favorite  pupil  of 
J.  L.  David,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome,  where 
he  died  at  the  age  of  25  His  Manut  at  Minturno 
is  in  the  Louvre,  and  two  of  his  portraits  are  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum. 

drought  (drout),  period  of  Insufficient  rainfall  re- 
sulting in  serious  damage  to  crops  and  other  vege- 
tation. Drought  cannot  be  accurately  defined  in 
terms  of  inches  of  rainfall  or  of  number  of  days 
without  rain  because  other  factors,  such  an  the 
amount  of  rain  before  a  long  rainless  period  and  the 
distribution  of  the  amount  that  does  fall,  also  help 
to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  drought 
Attendant  upon  prolonged  drought  are  loss  of  life 
from  famine  and  damage  to  soil  and  property  from 
forest  fires  and  dust  storms  Crop  failures  are 
caused  not  only  by  lack  of  rain  but  also  by  the 
effect  of  hot  winds  accompanying  drought  All  con- 
tinents have  at  times  been  plagued  by  drought,  in 
China  and  India  especially,  drought  has  periodical- 
ly t  aused  untold  millions  of  deaths  through  starva- 
tion and  epidemics  resulting  from  lack  of  food  and 
water  In  the  United  States  many  sections  of  the 
country  have  suffered  New  England  had  severe 
droughts  in  1749  and  1762  In  1860  much  of  the 
Middle  West  suffered  from  drought,  and  in  1881 
the  entire  country  E  of  the  Mississippi  was  affect- 
ed A  drought  of  great  severity  occurred  in  the 
Great  Plains  region  m  1894-95  In  the  years  fol- 
lowing, increased  rainfall  restored  the  land  to  agri- 
cultural use,  and  by  the  time  of  the  First  Woild 
War  much  of  the  area  was  producing  gram  crops 
Then  c  ame  years  with  higher  average  temperatures 
and  less  rainfall,  and  in  1930  drought  again  devas- 
tated the  Great  Plains,  the  DUST  BOWL  developed 
in  the  '308,  and  its  area  spread  to  alarming  dimen- 
sions (about  50,000,000  acres)  Scarcity  of  ram 
prevailed  through  1939,  the  NE  United  States  suf- 
fered from  drought  in  1939  In  1938  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  and  areas  m  Central  Europe  experienced 
drought  conditions  In  the  United  States  after 
1939  the  Western  drought  area  again  began  to  be 
productive,  large  gram  crops  were  particularly  val- 
uable assets  during  and  after  the  Second  World 
War  The  causes  of  drought  are  not  well  under- 
stood There  is  some  evidem  e  that  the  presence  or 
absence  of  drought  is  related  to  the  relative  temper- 
atures of  ocean  and  laud,  the  distribution  of  high 
and  low  pressure  areas,  and  the  variations  in  solar 
radiation  (including  those  indicated  by  the  hun^pot 
cycle)  Much  remains  to  be  learned  regarding  the 
causes  aa  well  as  the  methods  of  combating  the  ef- 
fects of  drought  Problems  created  by  drought 
include  not  only  those  concerned  with  sod  ( onser- 
vation  but  also  the  social  and  economic  problems  of 
those  driven  from  drought-stricken  areas  See 
Lawrence  Svobida,  Empire  of  Dunt  (1940),  T.  A 
Blair,  Climatology  ( 1942),  I  R  Tannehill,  Drought 
Its  Causes  and  Effects  (1947) 

Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  fidouard  (adwftr'  droo?'  du  lues'), 
1805-81,  French  statesman  and  diplomat  under 
the  July  Monarchy,  the  Second  Republic,  and  the 
Second  Empire.  He  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Guizot 
After  the  Revolution  of  1848,  he  became  president 
of  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  ambassador  to 
London,  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  (1851, 
1862-55,  1862-66)  He  had  much  to  do  with  the 
part  Napoleon  III  played  in  the  Crimean  Wai  aud 
the  Austro- Prussian  War 

drowning.  Submersion  m  a  liquid  may  cause  death 
from  ASPHYXIA,  since  RESPIRATION  cannot  continue 
when  air  is  prevented  from  entering  the  lungs  In 
a  case  of  death  from  drowning,  post-mortem  exami- 
nation shown  the  lungs  to  be  heavier  and  larger 
than  is  normal,  filled  with  fluid,  and  m  a  state  of  con- 
gestion Since  the  heart  does  not  stop  beating  in- 
stantly and  the  nervous  system  can  be  stimulated 
even  a  short  time  after  the  heart  stops,  RESUSCITA- 
TION should  be  attempted  After  clothing  has  been 
loosened ,  the  larynx  cleared,  and  excess  water  pressed 
out  of  stomach  and  chest,  ARTIFICIAL  RESPIRATION 
is  started  aw  soon  as  possible  The  patient  should 
be  kept  warm,  and  when  he  is  conscious  stimulants 
may  be  given. 

Droy  sen,  Johann  Gustav  (yohan'  gdos'tftf  droi'tdn), 
1808-84,  German  historian  A  member  of  the 
Frankfurt  Parliament  m  1848,  he  took  part  m  the 
movement  that  led  to  the  unification  of  Germany 
under  the  leadership  of  his  native  Prussia.  Hia 
nationalism  is  reflected  in  his  Getchichte  der  preua- 
sischen  Poltiik  [political  histoiy  of  Prussia]  (14 
vols ,  1855-86)  and  his  biography  of  Yorck  von 
Wartenburg  (3  vols ,  1851-52)  Other  works  in- 
ohide  Outline  of  the  Principle*  of  History  (1858, 
Eng  tr ,  1893) 

drag  addiction.  The  chief  drugs  leading  to  addiction 
are  opium  and  its  derivatives — morphine  and 
heroin — cocaine,  hashish  and  marijuana  (both  de- 
rived from  hemp) ,  alcohol,  and  nicotine  An  addict 
has  a  craving  for  the  drug  at  all  coats,  develops  a 
tolerance  so  that  increasing  dose*  are  necessary  in 
order  to  produce  aa  effect,  and  when  not  under  the 
influence  of  the  drug  shows  disturbances  of  the 
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nervous  system.  The  physiological  and  mental 
make-up  of  an  individual  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  development  of  addiction 

drugs,  substances  used  in  medicine  either  externally 
or  internally  for  curing,  alleviating,  or  preventing  a 
disease  Drugs  are  obtained  from  many  sources 
Among  the  inorganic  materials  used  are  com- 
pounds of  iron,  silver,  mercury,  zuic,  lead,  alumi- 
num, chromium,  calcium,  magnesium,  arsenic,  and 
bismuth;  drugs  derived  from  animal  tissues  include 
insulin,  adrenalin,  vaccines,  and  serums,  from 
plants  come  numerous  drugs  including  the  alkaloids 
(e  g  ,  c onnne,  cocaine,  atropine,  quinine,  morphine, 
and  codeine),  tannu-  acid,  digitalis,  belladonna, 
and  pectin  Vitamins  to  be  used  therapeutioallv 
are  derived  from  both  plant  and  animal  material 
Of  im  ale  ulahle  value  in  the  treatment  of  many  in- 
fections are  the  ANTIBIOTIC  SUBSTANCES  and  the 
SULFA  DRUGS  Many  drugs  are  now  prepared 
synthetically,  and  thus  the  supply  is  not  depend- 
ent upon  natural  sources  The  effect  of  the  action 
of  drugs  is  to  increase,  decrease,  or  stop  the  normal 
function  of  some  gland  or  other  body  structure 
Standards  for  drugs  and  testa  for  their  identity, 
quality,  and  purity  are  given  in  the  U  S  Pharma- 
copoeia, first  published  in  1820,  it  was  long  revised 
every  10  years  and  later  every  five  years  The 
British  Pharmacopoeia  is  a  similar  publication  The 
National  Formulary  published  by  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  gives  the  composition, 
description,  method  of  preparation,  and  dosage  for 
drugs  Legislation  to  safeguard  the  purchasers  of 
drugs  began  in  the  United  States  with  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  of  1906;  this  was  superseded  by  the  more 
inclusive  and  more  stringent  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  Enforcement  of  surii 
laws  has  been  carried  out  since  1931  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  (various  other  titles  for 
the  body  were  previously  used) ,  in  1940  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  was  transferred  from  the 
Dept  of  Agriculture  to  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  The  science  of  pharmacology  embraces  a 
number  of  sciences,  including  pharmacodynamu s 
(the  study  of  the  a<  tion  of  drugs  on  a  living  body), 
therapeutics  (the  use  of  drugs  and  other  agents  and 
methods  m  treating  patients),  materia  medica  (the 
study  of  the  source,  composition,  characteristics, 
and  preparation  of  drugs),  toxicology  (the  study  of 
poisons  and  their  action  and  methods  of  treating 
poisoning),  pharmaceutical  chemistry  (chemistry 
in  relation  to  drugs),  and  pharmacy  (the  prepara- 
tion and  dispensing  of  drugs,  for  medical  use)  See 
H  C  Fuller,  The  Story  of  Drugs  (1922),  W  C 
Cutting,  Actions  and  Uses  of  Drugs  (1946) ,  T  I 
Williams,  Drugs  from  Plants  (1947);  Michel  Pijoan 
and  C  H  Yoager.  Handbook  of  Commonly  Uted 
Drugs  (1947) ,  E  C  Browning,  Modern  Drugs  (26 
ed  ,  1948),  F  R  Davison,  Synopsis  of  Materia 
Medica,  Toxicology,  and  Pharmacology  (4th  ed  , 
1949) 

druids  (droo'Idz),  priests  and  medicine  men  of  Cel- 
tic Great  Britain  and  Gaul  and  probably  of  all 
ancient  Celtic  peoples  everywhere  Not  much  is 
actually  and  certainly  known  of  them,  and  the  chief 
reliance  for  evidence  is  on  the  matenal  preserved 
by  Roman  authors,  notably  Julius  Caesar  Some 
facts  are  definitely  known  They  constituted  an 
upper  priestly  c  lass  in  command  of  a  highly  ritual- 
istic religion  They  were  highly  educated  and  passed 
their  learning  from  one  generation  to  another 
without  writing  it  down  They  believed  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  apparently  believed  in 
the  departure  of  the  soul  into  another,  not  earthlv 
body  Worship  of  the  sun  aeems  to  have  been  a 
central  feature  of  their  religion,  but  there  was  a 
large  pantheon  of  deities  Some  of  the  druids  were 
from  the  upper  ranks  of  society  All  were  organised 
into  a  confederation,  which  had  a  yearly  meeting 
somewhere  N  of  the  Loire  in  Gaul,  perhaps  on  the 
site  of  Chartres  This  confederation  had  great 
political  power,  and  the  druids  were  the  c  ore  of  the 
rebellions  against  Rome  m  Gaul  Rome,  therefore, 
moved  to  destroy  the  druidic  power  and  did  much 
to  break  it  down,  but  it  finally  yielded  only  to 
Christianity.  The  great  mysteries  surrounding 
them  and  their  lore  have  attracted  much  interest, 
and  there  have  been  many  efforts  to  piece  together 
the  scraps  of  information  obtainable  about  them 
Formerly  many  of  the  prehistoric  ruins  in  Franco 
and  Great  Britain  were  ascribed  to  them,  notably 
the  menhirs  of  Carnac  in  Britanny  and  the  mega- 
lithic  stones  of  Stonehonge  This  attribution  is  now 
discarded,  and  it  is  agreed  that  moat  of  the  "druid 
circles,"  "druid  rings,"  and  "druid  stones"  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  druids  There  is  much  de- 
bate about  even  minor  details,  such  as  the  plants 
sacred  to  the  druids  and  used  by  them  for  medical 
or  ritual  purposes  These  would  seem  to  include 
mistletoe,  vervain,  primroses,  and  the  highly  dis- 
puted aamolus  (perhaps  water  pimpernel  or  an 
anemone,  probably  not  the  modern  genus  Samolus) 
Druids  have  also  attracted  much  attention  from 
those  interested  in  the  occult  See  J  A  MacCul- 
loch,  The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Celts  (1911) ,  T  R 
Kendnck,  The  Druids  (1927),  Lewis  Spetice,  His- 
tory and  Origins  of  Druidism  (1949) 

drum,  in  music,  percussion  instrument  consisting  of 
a  frame  over  which  is  stretclied  a  membrane  (the 
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DRUMCLOG 

drumhead),  struck  with  sticks  or  with  the  hands  to 
produce  sound  Of  prehistoric  Origin,  it  acquired  in 
the  Middle  Ages  its  military  associations,  it  usually 
accompanied  the  flute,  hence  the  modern  fife-and- 
drum  corps  Late  in  the  18th  cent  the  bass  drum, 
also  called  Turkish  Drum,  was  introduced  into  the 
orchestra  and  used  by  Mozart  and  Haydn  See 

also  KETTLKDRUM.  SNARE  DHUM,  TAMBOURINK 

Drumclog  (drumklog')  [Scottish,  =ndge  of  stone], 
moorland,  Lanarksluie,  Scotland,  on  the  Ayrshire 
border  E  of  Kilnuirnock  On  June  1,  1679,  it  was 
the  scene  of  Bonnie  Dundee's  defeat  by  Cove- 
nanters 

Drumheller,  city  (pop  2,650),  SE  Alta  ,  on  the  Red 
Deer  river  and  NE  of  Calgary  It  is  in  an  agri- 
cultural area,  with  coal  mines  and  clay  pits  m 
the  vicinity 

drumlin  (dium'Im),  smooth  oval  hill  of  glacial 
DRIFT,  elongated  m  the  direction  of  the  movement 
of  the  ice  which  deposited  it  Drumlms,  which  may 
be  more  than  100  or  150  ft  high  and  more  than 
half  a  mile  long,  are  common  m  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  Wisconsin 

Drummond,  Henry,  1786-1860,  English  banker, 
known  particularl>  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH  Beginning  in  1826, 
he  gathered  annually  for  five  years,  at  his  home  m 
Sui  rey,  a  group  of  laymen  and  clergvmen  to  examine 
the  prophecies  in  the  Scnptuies  Out  of  those  meet- 
ings grew  the  organization  of  the  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Church  under  Edward  IRVING  Druramond 
became  an  apostle  of  the  church  in  1832  Fiom 
1847  until  his  death  he  served  in  Parliament 
Drummond,  Henry,  1851-97,  Scottish  clergyman 
and  author,  educated  at  the  Umv  of  Edinburgh 
He  was  a  minister  of  the  Free  Church  and  from 
1877  a  lecturer  on  science  in  Free  Chuich  College, 
Glasgow  Deeply  interested  in  the  reconciliation 
of  science  and  lehgion,  he  wrote  Natural  Law  in  the 
Spiritual  World  (1893)  After  travels  in  Africa  he 
published  Tropical  Africa  (1888),  in  The  Ascent  of 
Man  he  collected  the  Lowell  Lectures  delivered  in 
Boston  m  1893  A  sermon,  The  Greatest  Thing  in 
the  World,  has  been  many  times  reprinted 

Drummond,  James  Brie*  see  PERTH,  JAMES  EKIC 
DRUMMOND,  16TH  FARL  OF 

Drummond,  Thomas,  1797-1840,  Scottish  engineer, 
inventor,  and  administrator  He  entered  the 
Koyal  Engineers  (1815),  and  in  1820  he  took  part 
in  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  United  King- 
dom To  aid  in  making  observations  in  murky 
weather,  Drummond  devised  his  limelight  or 
Drummond  light,  utilizing  the  incandescent  prop- 
erties of  lime  In  1835  he  became  undersecretary 
of  state  for  Ireland,  an  office  he  administered  with 
wisdom  and  justice 

Drummond,  William  (William  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden),  1585-1049,  Scottish  poet  Educated  in 
Edinburgh  and  in  France,  he  succeeded  in  1610  to 
his  father's  estate,  Hawthornden,  whore  he  spent 
his  life  as  a  gentleman  of  letters  His  first  volume  of 
verse,  Tearts  on  the  Death  of  Modiades  (1613),  was 
followed  by  Poems  (1616),  Forth  Feasting  (1617), 
and  Flowrts  of  Swn  (1623)  His  sonnets  best  reveal 
his  talent  and  show  beneath  their  conventionalities 
the  poet's  sincere  love  of  nature  Diummond's 
prose  works  include  A  Cyprrsse  Groie,  an  essay  on 
death  (published  with  Flowres  of  Swn),  and  The 
History  of  Scotland  from  the  Year  1423  until  the  Year 
1648  (1655)  The  visit  of  Ben  Jonson  to  Hawthorn- 
den  (1618-19)  resulted  in  Drummond's  notes  of 
Jonson's  conversations  See  L  E  Kastnor,  ed  ,  The 
Poetical  Works  of  William  Drummond  (1913),  Da- 
vid Masson,  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  (1873) 

Drummond,  William  Henry,  1854-1907,  Canadian 
poet,  b  Ireland  For  several  years  he  worked 
and  practiced  medicine  in  frontier  communities 
There  he  came  to  know  the  French  Canadians 
whom  he  celebrated  in  his  best  poems,  using  the 
habitants'  own  dialect  of  English  His  published 
volumes  include  The  Habitant  (1897),  Johnnie 
Courteau  (1901),  The  Voyagevr  (1905),  and  his 
complete  Poetical  Works  (1912)  See  biography  by 
.1  F  Macdonald  (1926) 

Drummond,  Lake .  see  DISMAL  SWAMP 

Drummond  Island    see  MANITOULIN  ISLANDS 

Drummond  light •  see  DHUMMOND,  THOMAS 

Drummondville,  city  (pop  10,555) ,  co  .seat  of  Drum- 
mond co  ,  S  Que  ,  on  the  St  Francis  river  and  ENE 
of  Montreal  It  is  a  rayon-milling  center 

Drumont,  fidouard  (adwar"  drum6'),  1844-1917, 
French  journalist  and  anti-Semitic  leader  His 
book,  La  France  juive  devant  I'opinion  (Jewish 
France  in  public  opinion]  (1886)  and  his  periodical, 
Libre  Parole,  were  notable  for  brilliant  style  and 
vicious  virulence  Drumont  reached  his  apex  in  the 
DKEYFUH  AFFAIR 

Drumright,  city  (pop  4,303),  E  central  Okla ,  near 
the  Cimarron  river  SW  of  Tulsa,  m  an  oil  region; 
founded  c 1913 

drupe,  see  FRUIT 

Drury  College-  see  SPRINGFIELD,  Mo 

Drury  Lane,  street  and  district  of  London,  at  first  a 
place  of  fine  Tudor  residences,  among  which  was 
that  of  the  Drury  family.  It  was  the  site  of  the 
original  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  a  cockpit  of  the  early 
17th  cent  ,  this  was  replaced  by  playhouses  where- 
in appeared  many  of  England's  greatest  actors  and 
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actresses.  The  present  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was 
designed  by  Benjamin  Wyatt  in  1812. 
Druses  (droVztz),  people  of  S  Syria  and  Lebanon. 
They  inhabit  the  hill  country  of  the  Hauran  and 
are  spread  over  much  of  the  Lebanon  and  the 
Anti-Lebanon  They  are  quite  distinct  from  their 
neighbors  and  insist  upon  the  distinction  Their 
religion,  which  is  obscurantist  and  is  therefore  not 
completely  understood  by  outsiders,  is  only  m  one 
sense  a  sect  of  Islam  They  behove  that  the  sixth 
Fatimite  cahph,  Hakim,  who  in  the  llth  cent  an- 
nounced his  divuuty  (see  FATIMITES)  is  really  God 
and  that  therefore  he  is  still  living  but  hidden  until 
his  time  shall  come,  this  doctrine  is  like  that  of 
the  hidden  imam,  if  not  identical  with  it  The 
Druses  have  their  own  customs  and  their  own  be- 
liefs, which  vary  considerably  from  both  Sunmte 
and  Shnto  doctrines  They  were  not  content  with 
control  bv  the  Ottoman  sultans,  and  a  long  series 
of  wars  occurred,  for  the  Druses  are  some  of  the 
fiercest  fighters  in  the  whole  of  Asia  The  result 
was  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  Turks  left  them 
undistuibed  except  when  Druse  incursions  forced 
them  to  take  punitive  action  The  Druses  were 
more  or  less  autonomous  Their  hatred  for  Chris- 
tians was  directed  particularly  agamat  the  MARO- 
NiTt-s,  and  in  the  19th  cent  the  Druses  sporadically 
swept  down  from  their  lulls  to  perpetrate  bloody 
massacres  of  the  Christians,  notably  in  the  1860s 
These  actions  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  French 
control  in  Svna  and  Lebanon — the  last  thing  that 
the  Druses  desired  After  the  French  mandate  was 
created,  thev  opposed  the  foreign  control  and  in 
1925-26,  supported  by  the  Syrian  nationalists, 
took  Damascus  and  defied  the  French  until  a  small 
but  full-stale  war  had  been  fought  In  the  Second 
World  War,  when  the  British  and  Free  French 
undertook  their  campaign  against  the  Vichy  gov- 
ernment in  Syria,  the  Druses  supported  them  The 
independence  of  Syria  was  proclaimed  in  1941,  and 
in  1944  the  Druses  of  Syria  agreed  to  surrender 
their  autonomous  rights  m  the  Jebel  Druz  [  Jebel= 
mountain),  as  their  section  of  the  Hauran  is  called, 
thus,  theoretically  at  least,  the  Syrian  Druses  be- 
came amalgamated  with  the  other  Syrians  m 
government 

Drusilla  (droosl'lu),  d  A  D  79,  daughter  of  Herod 
Agnppa  I,  mamed  to  Felix  the  procurator  She 
was  killed  in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  Acts  24  24 
Drusus  (droo'sus),  Roman  family  of  the  gens 
Livius  (Livy)  An  early  distinguished  member  wa& 
Marcus  Livius  Drusus  (mar'kus  ll'veus),  d  109? 
B  C  ,  tribune  of  the  people  with  C  GRACCHUS 
(122BC)  Asa  member  of  the  senatorial  party 
he  led  the  successful  attack  on  Gracchus  by  making 
more  extreme  democratic  proposals  than  Gracchus 
had  dared  ask  By  these  tactics  and  by  still  more 
unscrupulous  ones,  Grace  hus  was  disgraced  In  1 12 
B  C  ,  Driihiis  was  made  consul  bv  the  senatorial 
party  His  son  Marcus  Livius  Drusus,  d  91  B  C  , 
was  party  leader  also  His  policy  was  to  win  the 
people  and  the  Italian  allies  over  to  the  senate  that 
the  senate  might  recapture  from  the  knights 
(equites)  the  t  ontrol  of  the  courts  By  huge  doles 
and  a  general  increase  in  the  franchise  he  won  the 
people  and  the  Italians,  but  pleasing  the  Italians 
soon  cost  Drusus  support  in  Home  The  senate,  in 
alarm  over  popular  unrest,  rescinded  Drusus'  laws, 
the  Italians  were  infurmted,  and  the  Social  War 
between  Home  and  the  Italians  broke  out  Drusus 
was  assassinated  A  member  of  the  family  by 
adoption  was  LIVIA  DRUSILLA,  mother  of  Nero 
Claudius  Drusus  Germanicus  (ner'd  kld'deus, 
mrma'nlkus),  38  B  C  -9  B  C  ,  called  Drusus  Senior, 
he  was  stepson  of  Augustus  and  began  public  life  be- 
fore the  (  ustomary  age  He  took  the  field  against  the 
Rhaetians  (15  B  C  )  and  gained  much  credit  for  his 
generalship  In  13-12  B  C  he  was  in  Gaul  putting 
down  disorder,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  he  was 
made  urban  praetor  (11  B  C  )  He  soon  went  back 
to  the  provinces  and  ravaged  Germany  E  and  N 
of  the  Rhine  He  fortified  the  Rhine,  but  he  put 
the  Germans  under  no  permanent  subjection  He 
died  in  Germany  His  brother  was  the  etnperor 
TIBERIUS,  one  of  his  sons  was  GEHMANICUS  CAE- 
SAR, and  another  was  CLAUDIUS  I  Tiberius'  son, 
Drusus  Caesar  or  Drusus  Junior,  d  \  D  23, 
served  in  the  provinces — in  Pannonia  (15)  and 
against  the  Germans  In  A  D  22  he  was  made 
tribune  Meanwhile,  Sejanus,  Tiberius'  minister, 
became  jealous  of  Drusus'  power  and  tued  to 
turn  Tiberius  against  him  Drusus  died  the  same 
year,  perhaps  of  poison  administered  by  Sejanus 
or  by  his  wife  under  Sejanus'  influence 
dryad  (drl'ad),  in  Greek  mythology,  a  tiee  NYMPH 
Dryburgh  Abbey  (drl'buru),  Premonstratensian  ab- 
bey, Berwickshire,  Scotland,  on  the  Tweed  river  be- 
low Melrose  Founded  in  1 150,  it  was  several  times 
destroyed  and  rebuilt  and  is  now  a  beautiful  rum,  a 
favorite  subject  for  etching  and  painting.  It  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
dry  cell :  see  CELL. 

dry  cleaning,  process  of  cleaning  fabrics  by  means  of 
chemicals  Special  solvents  and  soaps  leave  un- 
harmed fabrics  and  colors  which  will  not  withstand 
the  effects  of  soap  and  water  Dry  cleaning  began 
in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent ,  at 
first  in  small  plants  by  hand,  but  with  the  develop- 


ment of  specialized  machinery  it  has  become  an 
important  industry.  The  danger  of  fire — at  first 
a  constant  menace  because  of  the  large  amounts  of 
inflammable  materials  in  use — was  largely  over- 
come by  concentrating  the  work  in  central  plants 
specially  designed  and  by  the  use  of  a  high-boiling 
petroleum  product  still  commonly  used  in  the 
United  States  Newer  chlorinated  hydrocarbon 
synthetic  solvents,  nomnflammable  but  requiting 
precautions  against  their  fumes,  include  carbon 
tetrachloride  and  the  less  volatile  tn-  and  pei- 
chlorethylene  The  process  of  dry  cleaning  for 
ordinary  fabrics  is  to  place  them  in  revolving  wash- 
ers containing  the  cleansing  fluid  and  a  special 
soap,  rinse  and  pass  them  through  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  then  dry  them  in  warm  air  Delicate 
fabrics  are  done  bv  hand  The  cleansing  fluids  are 
reclaimed  and  used  again  Special  stain  removers 
include  chloroform,  ether,  and  carbon  disulphide 
Unusual  stains  are  given  an  expert  test  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  solvent.  A  highly  specialized 
knowledge  of  chemistry  and  textiles  is  necessary  to 
deal  with  fabrics  made  of  synthetic  and  mixed 
fibers 

Dryden,  John,  1631-1700,  English  poet,  diamatist, 
and  mtic,  b  Noi thamptonshire  Educated  at 
Westminster  and  Cambridge,  he  went  to  London 
c  1057  Theie  ho  came  to  notice  with  Heroick 
Stanzas  (1659),  commemorating  Oliver  Cromwell, 
in  1660,  however,  he  celebrated  the  rotui  n  of  Charles 
II  with  Astraea  Redux  With  the  Restoration,  Di  y- 
den  began  his  rise  to  a  commanding  place  in  Eng- 
lish letters  and  society  Ho  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  m  1602  and  in  1663  married 
Lady  Elizabeth  Howard  In  1668  he  was  appointed 
poet  laureate,  in  1670  histonographei  royal  Dry- 
den's  Ixjst  work  of  this  period  us  Annus  Mirabuis 
(1667),  a  long  poem  on  the  Dutch  War  and  the 
groat  fire  of  London  Meanwhile  Dryden  secured 
in  1668  a  contract  with  the  King's  Theatre  com- 
pany and  by  1681  had  written  14  plays  Although 
his  comedies — such  as  Sir  Martin  Mat-All  (1667, 
pub  1668),  Mamage-a-la-Modc  ( 1672 '.pub  1673), 
and  The  Spanish  Fnar  (1680  pub  1681)— enjoyed 
considerable  vogue,  Diyden  s  fame  as  dramatist 
rests  on  his  tragedies,  the  most  famous  of  which  are 
The  Conquest  of  Granada  (1670,  pub  1672),  Aurtng- 
Zebe  (1675,  pub  1676),  and  All  for  Love  (1677,  pub 
1678),  a  veibion  of  the  Antony  and  Cleopatia  story 
In  16SI  appeared  the  first  part  of  Absalom  and  Achit- 
ophcl,  his  heroic-couplet  satire  on  Monmouth  and 
Shaftesbuiy,  in  the  second  part  (1682)  Nahum  Tate 
collaborated  In  1682  also  appealed  \farFlecknoe, 
an  attack  on  Thomas  SHADWKLL,  and  Ifeligw  Lmci, 
a  poetical  exposition  of  the  Protestant  layman's 
creed  In  1687,  however,  Dry  den  announced  his 
conversion  to  Catholicism  in  The  Hind  and  ttu,  Pan- 
ther The  foiegoing  poems,  plus  his  Pindanc  odes, 
"Alexander's  Feast"  and  "Ode  to  the  Memoiv  of 
Mrs  Anne  Killigiew,"  place  Diyden  in  the  first 
rank  of  English  poets  With  the  accession  of  the 
Protestant  William  III,  Dryden  lost  his  laureate- 
ship  and  couit  patronage  He  continued  to  write 
plays,  translated  Juvenal,  Peisius,  Vergil,  Ovid, 
and  others,  and  did  other  literal  v  work  Through- 
out his  life  Dryden  had  written  brilliant  critical 
prefaces,  piologues,  «ind  discouises,  dealing  with 
both  the  ancients  and  the  model  ns  The  best  ex- 
ample undoubtedly  is  his  Essay  of  Dramatick  Potsj/ 
(1668)  For  Dryden's  complete  works,  see  edition 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  levised  by  George  Samtsbury 
(18  vols  ,  1882  92),  see  also  studies  by  Sam  tabu  ry 
(1881),  T  S  Eliot  (1932),  James  Osboin  (1940), 
and  Mark  Van  Doren  (lev  ed  ,  1946) 

Dryden,  town  (pop  1,641),  W  Ont ,  WNW  of  Fort 
William  It  is  the  site  of  a  govoinment  experi- 
mental farm 

dry  farming,  practice  of  raising  crops  in  regions  of 
low  rainfall  where  irrigation  is  impractical  It  is 
most  successful  where  the  annual  rainfall  is  from 
10  to  20  in  with  some  showers  in  winter  and  fre- 
quent ones  m  spring  The  soil  must  be  deep, 
without  a  hardpan  or  bedrock  near  the  surface,  and 
it  must  permit  absorption  and  retention  of  mois- 
ture. The  crops  must  be  somewhat  drought  re- 
sistant Among  those  successfully  produced  in 
the  United  States  are  durum  wheat,  corn,  rye,  bar- 
ley, peas,  potatoes,  cotton,  and  forage  grasses 
Rotation  of  crops  and  letting  the  land  lie  fallow 
alteinate  years  impioves  the  yield  See  publica- 
tions of  the  U  S  Dept  of  Agriculture 

Drygalski,  Ench  von  (a'rfkh  fftn  dregiil'ske),  1865- 
1949,  German  polar  explorer  A  professor  of 
geography  at  the  Umv  of  Munich,  he  led  an  ex- 
pedition that  wintered  (1892-93)  m  W  Greenland 
In  1901-3  he  led  the  German  antarctic  expedition 
in  the  Gauss,  which  discovered  Wilhelm  II  Coast 
Subsequently  Drygalski  wrote  the  narrative 
of  the  expedition  and  edited  the  voluminous  sci- 
entific data  (18  vols.  and  3  atlases,  1905-26). 

dry  ice  is  CARBON  DIOXIDE  m  the  solid  or  "frozen" 
state  and  is  sometimes  called  carbon  dioxide  snow 
It  is  formed  when  the  pressure  under  whicu  tue  gas 
was  liquefied  is  removed  and  the  liquid  allowed  to 
evaporate  in  a  confined  space  Some  of  the  liquid 
returns  to  the  gaseous  state  at  onoe  and  in  under- 
going this  change  of  state  draws  heat  from  the  re- 
maining liquid,  thereby  "freezing"  it  to  a  solid  (seo 
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EVAPORATION)  This  solid  form  is  known  as  dry 
ice,  because  when  sufficient  heat  is  available  the 
solid  changes  to  the  gas,  leaving  no  traces  of  mois- 
ture behind.  Extremely  low  temperatures  are  ob- 
tainable by  its  use,  and  a  given  quantity  can  accom- 
plish the  same  cooling  effect  as  a  quantity  of  ordi- 
nary ice  about  15  times  the  weight  of  the  diy  ice 
It  is  used  m  commercial  refrigeration,  especially  for 
foods  being  tiansported  Although  with  careful 
handling  it  is  not  dangerous,  it  causes  severe 
"burns"  if  pressed  against  the  skin 

drying  oil,  an  oil  of  either  plant  or  animal  origin 
which  oxidizes  readily,  forming  a  resistant  film 
when  a  thin  layer  of  the  oil  is  exposed  to  air  For 
this  reason  drying  oils  are  used  in  paint,  varnish, 
lacquor,  printer's  ink,  and  other  materials  One  of 
the  commonest  of  the  drying  oils  is  LINSEED  OIL, 
and  a  high-grade  drying  oil  is  tung  oil,  obtained 
from  the  tung-oil  tree  native  to  China  and  intro- 
duced in  the  United  States  Among  the  other  dry- 
ing oils  are  poppy  oil,  sunflower  oil,  walnut  oil,  and 
vaiious  fish  oils  Sometimes  a  drier  in  the  form  of  a 
metallic  oxide  or  other  metallic  compound  is  added 
to  hasten  the  drying  action 

dry  point,  an  intaglio  printing  process  in  which  the 
lines  are  scratched  directly  into  a  metal  plate  with 
a  needle  and  also  a  print  made  from  such  a  plate 
Jt  is  distinguished  from  etching  by  the  fact  that  no 
and  is  used  and  from  engraving  by  the  tvpc  of  tool 
employed  and  the  consequent  ahallowness  of  the 
lino  In  dry  point  the  bun  raised  by  the  noodle  is 
usually  left  on  the  plate,  producing  saturated  darks 
which  are  slightly  blurred  It  is  characteristically 
a  sketchy  medium  suitable  for  improvisation,  but 
it  can  also  bo  used  to  rendei  much  fine  detail  Very 
few  good  prints  tan  be  made  from  a  plato 

dry  rot,  fungus  disease  that  attacks  seasoned  tim- 
ber, both  hard  and  soft  In  tho  United  States  it 
is  f  aused  chiefly  by  a  pore  fungus  Pona  incrassala 
and  tho  tear  fungus  or  house  fungus  Merulius 
lachrymans  They  cause  a  brownish  discoloration 
of  the  wood  and  give  it  a  dry,  <  rurnbly  appearance 
Collapse  of  timbers  frequently  results  Moisture 
is  essential  to  tho  development  of  tho  fungus,  the 
disease  is  therefore  best  prevented  by  dr>  ness  and 
good  ventilation  Woodwork  atound  winks  arid  in 
damp  cellars  and  mines  is  particulaily  affected 
Tho  painting  of  surfaces  in  buildings  and  the  cre- 
osoting  of  posts  which  go  into  the  ground  help  to 
prevent  tho  growth  of  the  fungus  The  name  is  ap- 
plied also  to  diseases  attac  king  potatoes,  apples, 
and  corn,  caused  in  each  case  by  a  different  fungus 

Dry  Tortugas  (tortoo'guz),  island  group,  off  S  Flori- 
da, 60  mi  W  of  Key  West  On  one  of  the  islands, 
Garden  Key,  aio  FORT  JEFFERSON  NATIONAL  MON- 
UMENT and  a  U  S  bird  refugo 

Dual  Alliance,  1879-82  soo  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  AND 
TRIPLE  ENTENTE 

dualism,  any  philosophical  system  that  seeks  to  ex- 
plain all  phenomena  in  terms  of  two  distinct  and 
nieduciblo  pimciples  It  is  opposed  to  monism  and 
pluralism  In  Plato's  philosophy  theie  is  an  ulti- 
mate dualism  of  being  and  nonboing,  of  ideas  and 
matter  Anstotle  criticized  Plato's  doctrine  of  the 
transcendence  of  ideas,  but  he  was  unable  to  escape 
the  dualism  of  form  and  matter,  and  in  modem 
metaphysics  this  dualism  has  been  a  persistent  con- 
cept Much  popular  thinking  and  writing  con- 
tinues to  assume  the  dualism  of  foun  and  matter 
In  epistomology  dualism  posits  that  an  idea  of  an 
object  is  different  from  the  object  itself — a  position 
held  by  Descartes  and  John  Locke  and  opposed  by 
Berkeley  and  many  later  philosopheis  In  psy- 
chology occasionalism  and  interactiomsm  both 
assumed  a  dualism  of  mind  and  matter  The  term 
also  has  a  theological  application,  o  g  ,  the  Mam- 
chaeans  explained  evil  in  the  \vorld  as  resulting 
fiom  an  ultimate  evil  principle,  coeternal  with 
good 

Dual  Monarchy:  see  AUSTRO-HUNQARIAN  MON- 
ARCHY 

Duane,  James  (duanO,  1733-97,  American  Revo- 
lutionary statesman,  b  New  York  city  Admitted 
to  the  bar  m  1754,  Duane  soon  gained  renown 
and  wealth  as  a  lawyer  and  developed  as  a  political 
conservative  Recognition,  of  his  sincere  interest 
in  colonial  rights,  however,  \von  him  a  seat  in  tho 
C'ontuiental  Congress  (1774),  where  he  served  until 
1783  His  support  of  Joseph  Gallowav's  concilia- 
tory plan  ana  his  constant  cautious  policy  in 
Congress  brought  numerous  attacks  on  his  patriot- 
ism He  served  on  various  Revolutionary  com- 
mittees and  helped  draft  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. Toward  the  close  of  the  war  Duane  was  a 
member  of  George  Clinton's  council  and  from  1784 
to  1789  served  as  tho  first  mayor  of  New  York  city 
after  the  British  evacuation  He  was  at  the  same 
tune  state  senator  and  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention that  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution. 
From  1789  until  his  retirement  (1794)  he  was  U  S. 
district  judge  for  New  York.  Duane  was  long  an 
ardent  advocate  of  New  York's  claims  to  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants.  His  last  years  were  spent  in 
Duanesburg  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  where  he  car- 
ried out  colonising  projects  on  his  largo  landhold- 
mgs.  See  biography  by  E.  P.  Alexander  (1938). 

Duane,  James  Chatham.  1824-97,  American  army 
engineer,  b.  Soheneotady,  N.Y.,  grad.  Union  Col- 
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lege,  1844.  and  West  Point,  1848;  grandson  of 
James  Duane  In  the  Civil  War  he  organised  the 
engineer  equipage  of  McClellan's  army  (1861-02) 
and  commanded  a  battalion  of  engineers  m  the 
Peninsular  campaign  Duane  was  chief  engineer  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  m  the  Antietam  cam- 
paign (1862)  and  from  July,  1863,  to  the  end  of  the 
war  He  was  brevetted  brigadier  general  for  his 
service  m  the  siege  of  Petersburg  (1864)  From 
1886  to  his  retirement  in  1888  he  was  brigadier 
general  commanding  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
Dutne,  William,  1760-1835,  American  journalist,  b. 
near  Lake  Champlam,  N  Y  ,  of  Irish  parentage. 
He  learned  tho  printer's  trade  in  Ireland  and  in 
1787  went  to  Calcutta,  where  he  edited  the  Indian 
World  His  attacks  on  the  loi  al  government  there 
brought  about  his  deportation  and  the  confiscation 
of  his  property  Unable  to  secure  redress  in 
England,  Duane  came  to  Philadelphia  and  joined 
Benjamin  Franklin  Bache  in  editing  the  Aurora 
Upon  Bache's  death  (1798),  Duane  became  solo 
editor  An  able  and  courageous  writer,  he  made 
the  Aurora  the  leading  Jeffersoman  organ  His 
acid  criticism,  however,  led  to  his  arrest  (1799) 
under  the  Alien  Act  Acquitted,  he  was  arrested 
again  under  the  Sedition  Act  (see  ALIEN  AND 
SPDITION  ACTS)  Charges  against  him  were  dis- 
missed when  Jefferson  came  into  office  Duane's 
prosperous  journal  declined  after  the  removal  of 
the  government  to  Washington,  but  it  remained  in- 
fluential in  local  politics  In  the  War  of  1812 
Duane  served  as  adjutant  general  He  retired  from 
the  Aurora  in  1822  and  traveled  in  South  America, 
writing  upon  his  return  A  Visit  to  Columbia  in  the 
Years  18HS&  &  182S  (1826) 

Duane,  William,  1872-1935,  American  physicist,  b 
Philadelphia,  grad  Harvard,  1893,  Ph  D  Umv  of 
Berlin,  1897  He  taught  at  the  Umv  of  Colorado 
(1898  1907),  worked  at  tho  Curie  radium  labo- 
ratory in  Pans  (19J7-12),  and  returned  in  1913  to 
teach  at  Haivard  (as  professor  of  biophysics, 
1917-34).  Ho  is  known  for  his  researches  m  radio- 
at  tivity  and  X  rays  and  their  application  in  radio- 
therapy 

Duane,  William  John,  1780-1865,  U  S  Secretary  of 
Tieasury  (June-Oct  ,  18*3),  b  Clonmel,  Ireland 
He  came  (1796)  to  Philadelphia  with  his  father, 
William  DUANE  (1750-1835),  and  assisted  him  in 
publishing  the  Aurora  until  1800  Admitted  (1815) 
to  the  bar,  he  became  un  influential  lawyei  lie 
served  several  terms  in  tho  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture, woiking  energetically  foi  internal  improve- 
ments Duane  held  a  number  ot  city  offices  in 
Philadelphia  and  was  powerful  in  state  politics  Ho 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  Treasury  by  President 
Jackson  to  succeed  Louis  McLane,  who  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Dept  of  State  because  he  refused  to 
remove  government  deposits  from  the  B\NK  OK  niK 
UNITFD  STATES  to  state  hanks  When  Jackson 
made  this  request  of  Duano,  the  new  Secretary  also 
refused  to  cairy  out  the  transfei  and  was  replaced 
by  Rogei  B  Taney  Duane  defended  las  own  posi- 
tion in  his  docximentary  Narrative  and  Correspond- 
ence concerning  the  Removal  of  the  Dt,positca  (1838) 
and  then  withdrew  from  public  life  He  later  drew 
up  the  will  of  his  friend  Stephen  GIRARD  and  was  a 
director  of  Girard  College,  which  the  will  estab- 
lished 

Duarte  (dwar'tu),  1391-1438,  king  of  Portugal 
(1431-38),  eldest  of  the  five  sons  of  John  I  He 
was  the  "philosopher-king,"  better  known  for  his 
learning  and  aa  the  authoi  of  O  leal  consellunro  [the 
loyal  counselor]  than  for  his  indecisive  statesman- 
ship The  great  event  of  his  reign  was  tho  disas- 
trous defeat  (1437)  of  an  expedition  to  Morocco 
led  by  his  brother  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator 
Duban,  Jacques  Felix  (zhak'  fuleks'  duba'),  1797- 
1870,  French  architect,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Neo-Greek  movement  in  France  between  1830  and 
1850  He  was  among  the  hrst  of  the  19th-century 
designers  to  revive  interest  in  architectural  poly- 
chromy,  he  studied  the  remains  of  color  decora- 
tions in  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  work  and  was 
engaged  in  restoring  the  color  adornment  of 
Samte-Chapelle,  Pam  (1840-49),  and  in  tho 
chateau  at  Blots  He  reconstructed  and  extended 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  buildings  in  Paris  and 
worked  on  the  restoration  of  tho  Louvre,  where  ho 
completed  the  facade  of  the  Henry  IV  gallery  and 
the  decorations  of  the  Gallery  of  Apollo  (1848-51) 
Du  Barry,  Jeanne  Becu,  comtesse  (zhan'  baku'  k6- 
teV  dtt  bare',  doobar'S),  1743-93,  mistress  of  Louis 
XV  of  France  A  courtesan  of  illegitimate  birth,  she 
was  the  mistress  of  one  Jean  du  Barry  when  she 
attracted  the  king's  attention  (1768)  After  being 
fictitiously  married  to  her  lover's  brother,  Guil- 
laume,  comte  du  Barry,  she  was  installed  at  court 
(1769)  and  retained  her  influence  until  the  king's 
death  (1774).  She  spent  large  sums  on  clothing, 
jewelry,  the  furnishing  of  her  apartments,  and 
great  tetea  Though  her  position  involved  her  in 
political  intrigues,  they  were  of  minor  importance, 
Mme  du  Barry  lacked  the  ambition  and  executive 
ability  of  her  predecessor,  Mme  de  Pompadoui  At 
the  accession  of  Lotus  XVI  she  retired  from  court 
She  was  arrested  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  on 
charges  of  treason  (1793)  and  was  guillotined  See 
biographies  by  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt 
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(I860,  Bug.  tr  ,  1914),  H.  N  Williams  (1904),  and 
Karl  von  Schumacher  (1931,  Eng  tr  ,  1932) 
Du  Btrtas,  Guillaume  de  Salluste  (geydm'  du  sftlust' 
dti  bartas'),  1544-90,  French  poet,  a  Huguenot  sol- 
dier under  Henry  IV,  known  chiefly  for  liis  poems, 
La  Sftpmaine;  ou,  Creation  du  monde  [the  week  or 
creation  of  the  world  J  0578)  and  tho  unfinished 
La  Seconds  Sepmaine  The  English  translation  by 
Josuah  Sylvester  (1608)  was  widely  read  by  English 
and  American  Protestants 

Dubawnt  (dcJobont').  river  of  N  Canada,  nearly  600 
mi  long  Rising  NE  of  Lake  At'iabaska,  Sask.,  it 
flows  northeast  across  the  southeast  corner  of 
Mackenzie  dist  through  Dubawnt  Lake  and  E 
across  Keewatm  dist  into  Baker  Lake  at  the  head 
of  Chesterfield  Inlet  of  Hudson  Bay 
Du  Bellay,  Gaillaume  (geyom'  dubehV),  1491-1543, 
French  diplomat  under  Francis  I,  brother  of  Jean 
du  Bellay  He  was  employed  in  negotiations  with 
Henry  VIII  of  England  and  with  the  German  Prot- 
estant princes  From  1537  to  1543  he  governed  the 
province  of  Piedmont  He  left  an  uncompleted 
manuscript  history  of  Francis  I's  reign 
Du  Bellay,  Jean  (zhl),  1492-156O,  French  humanist 
and  diplomat,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  ciurch, 
brother  of  Guillaume  du  Bellay  and  patron  of  his 
nephew,  Joachim  du  Bellay  He  undertook  numer- 
ous missions  to  England,  Rome,  and  Germany 
After  the  accession  of  Henry  II  (1647),  he  lived  for 
the  most  part  in  Rome  A  religious  moderate,  he 
was  criticized — as  was  his  brother — for  being  too 
favoiably  inclined  toward  Henry  VIII  of  England, 
for  whose  divorce  he  secured  tho  support  of  several 
French  universities 

Du  Bellay,  Joachim  (zhoashe'  du  beUV),  1522?-1560, 
French  poet  of  the  PLBUDB  He  wrote  their  mani- 
festo, La  Deffencf  et  illustration  de  la  langue  fran- 
coyse  (1549),  which  sots  forth  the  principles  of  the 
new  movement  and  makes  suggestions  as  to  carry- 
ing them  out  His  poetic  works  aie  broadly  imita- 
tive of  Italian,  Greek,  and  Latin  works  These  in- 
clude tho  collections  of  sonnets  L'Ohve  (1st  ed  , 
15 W).  Lea  ArUiquitts  de  Rome,  published  (1558) 
with  Un  Songe  ou  vision,  and  Lea  Rtjjreta  (1558) 
The  last  of  these  is  his  masterpiece,  its  191  sonnets 
reveal  the  poet  best,  especially  in  the  nostalgia  he 
felt  dm  ing  his  sojourn  at  Rome  (1553-57)  as  the 
secretary  of  his  uncle,  Cardinal  du  Bellay  The  An- 
liquiMis  and  tionge  were  translated  by  Spenser 
Dubmsky,  David  (doobln'sk?),  1892-,  American  la- 
bor leader,  president  (1932-)  of  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,  b  Poland  He 
became  a  baker  m  his  father's  shop  in  Lod^s,  Po- 
land, and  after  being  active  in  labor  organization 
thoie,  he  was  banished  (1909)  to  a  Siberian  prison 
Ho  soon  escaped  and  reached  the  United  States  by 
1911  H©  became  a  cloak  cutter  and  joined  (191 1) 
tho  I  L  G  W  U  He  rose  rapidly  through  the  ex- 
ocutivo  ranks  of  the  union  and,  after  serving  as  its 
set  rotary -treasurer  (1929-32),  became  president 
After  1932  h©  led  in  considerably  expanding  the 
membership,  wealth,  and  scope  of  operations  of  the 
I  L  G  W  U  while  mihtantlv  opposing  Communist 
elements  Ho  became  (1934)  a  vice  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  but  he  led  hia 
union  in  joining  with  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  in  1930 — the  same  year  he  helped 
found  the  AMEKIC  AV  LABOR  PARTY  in  New  York 
state  In  1938  ho  broko  with  the  CIO  and  helped 
set  up  the  garment  union  as  an  independent  organi- 
zation In  1945  he  again  became  vice  president  of 
the  A  F  of  L  He  was  an  outspoken  advocate  of 
tho  New  Deal,  in  1944  ho  witndrew  support  from 
the  American  Labor  party  and  led  in  founding  the 
LIBERAL  PARTY  He  helped  found  (1947)  tho  Amer- 
icans for  Democratu  Action,  and  after  1948  he  ac- 
tively supported  the  European  Recovery  Plan 
Dublin  [Irish, «=  black  pool],  county  (327  sq  mi  , 
pop  635,876,  including  tho  city  of  Dublin),  Lem- 
stor  prov  ,  Ireland  A  small  area,  situated  on  Dub- 
lin Bay,  it  is  dominated  by  its  great  city,  which  is 
the  county  seat  and  capital  of  Ireland  The  area 
is  low-lying  in  tho  center  and  north,  rising  to  tho 
Wicklow  Mts  in  the  south  The  chief  river  is  tho 
Liffey,  which  bisects  the  city  of  Dublin  and  empties 
into  the  bay  Tuere  are  several  islands  off  the  c  oast 
Tho  rural  area,  upon  which  the  city  has  increasingly 
encroached,  is  devoted  to  farming  and  cattle,  and 
fishing  is  pursued  along  the  coast  Balbriggan  is  a 
center  for  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  T.iere  are 
several  large  suburban  towns  Organized  as  a 
county  by  King  John,  the  county  was  the  heart 
of  the  English  Pale  and  was  strongly  guarded  by 
castles  along  its  boundaries 

Dublin,  Irish  Baile  Mho.  Cliath  (bft'15  a  klS'),  county 
borough  (pop  506,635)  and  city,  capital  of  Ireland, 
and  co  seat  of  Co  Dublin,  on  Dublin  Bay  of  the 
Irish  Sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liffey  Dublin's  har- 
bor, with  shipyards  and  extensive  docks  and  quays, 
dates  from  1714  It  is  connected  with  the  interior 
by  the  Royal  and  Grand  canals,  as  well  as  by  rail- 
road Dublin's  chief  industries  are  brewing  (the 
Guinness  brewery  covers  about  600  acres)  and  pop- 
lin nulling  (introduced  by  Huguenot  refugees  m  tho 
17th  cent ),  distilling,  and  the  manufacture  of  chem- 
icals, soap,  textiles,  thread,  carpets,  lace,  and 
machinery.  Dublin  is  the  cultural  center  of  Ireland , 
the  Umv.  of  Dublin  or  Trinity  College  (founded 
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1591  on  the  site  of  a  12th-century  monastery)  has  in 
its  library  the  famous  Book  of  Kells  (see  KBLLB) 
University  College  (Roman  Catholic)  was  mcor- 
poiated  in  1909  as  part  of  the  National  Univ.  of 
1 1  eland  Dublin  has  a  national  museum,  interest- 
ing for  its  collections  of  Irish  antiquities,  and  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  with  a  good  collection  of 
old  masters.  Dublin  Castle,  built  c  1200,  was  the 
lesidence  of  the  lords  lieutenants  of  Ireland  until 
1922  and  now  houses  government  offices  Leinster 
House  is  the  seat  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  The 
ABBBT  THBATRK  is  woi  Id  famous  The  city's  earli- 
est church  is  Chnstchuroh  (the  Protestant  cathe- 
dral of  the  diocese  of  Dublin  and  Glendalough), 
founded  in  1038  by  the  Dane  Sigtryg,  Strongbow 
built  a  new  church  on  its  site  in  1172,  and  his  tomb 
is  here  St  Patrick's  is  the  national  oathedial  of 
the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland,  Jonathan  Swift 
(who  is  buried  here)  was  dean  from  1713  to  1746 
Dublin  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Danes  in  the  10th 
cent  Defeated  (1014)  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf, 
they  reestablished  themselves  until  1170,  when 
Strorigbow  took  the  town  for  the  English  In  1172 
Henry  II  held  court  in  Dublin  and  chartered  the 
city  to  the  "men  of  Bristol",  it  became  the  seat  of 
English  government  and  the  center  of  the  PALS 
In  1209  the  Black  Monday  massacre  of  English 
residents  occurred  Edward  Bruce  unsuccessfully 
assaulted  the  town  m  the  14th  cent  In  the  civil 
war  the  city  surrendered  (1647)  to  the  parliamen- 
tarians, and  Cromwell  landed  here  in  1049  James 
II  held  (1089)  his  last  Parliament  in  Dublin,  which 
was  later  taken  by  William  III  Dublin  saw  much 
bloodshed  m  the  19th  and  20th  cent  —the  insur- 
rection led  by  Robert  EMMET  in  1803;  the  1867  up- 
rising of  the  FENIAN  MOVEMENT,  the  murder  (1882) 
in  Phoenix  Park  of  Lord  Fiodorick  Cavendish, 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  his  undersecretary, 
and  the  Easter  Rebellion  of  1916  Among  Dublin's 
famous  sous  are  Swift,  Sir  Richard  Steele,  Edmund 
Burke,  Thomas  Moore,  R  B  Sheudan,  Oscar 
Wilde,  J  M  Syngo,  G  B  Shaw,  W  B  Yeats, 
James  Jovce,  and  the  patriots  Robert  Emmet  and 
Arthur  Griffith  For  pictures  of  Dublin  life,  see  the 
novels  of  James  Joyce  and  the  works  of  Oliver 
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racy  (1946)    In  1940  he  founded  the  Review  of  Rate 
and  Culture.   His  Dusk  of  Dawn  (1940)  is  autobio- 


Gogarty 
Dublin.  1  < 


Dublin.  1  City  (pop  7,814),  co  seat  of  Laurens  co  , 
central  (ia  ,  on  the  Oconee  river  and  HE  of  Macon, 
me  1812  It  is  a  commercial  and  indubtrial  center 
in  a  coastal-plain  farm  and  lumber  area  2  City 
(pop  2,546),  N  central  Texas,  SW  of  Fort  Worth, 
founded  1856,  me  1889  It  is  a  railroad  junction, 
with  processing  plants  in  a  region  of  truck  farms, 
dairies,  orchards,  cattle  ranches,  and  variegated 
farms 

Dubois,  Augustus  Jay  (dubois'),  1849-1915,  Amer- 
ican civil  engineer,  b  Newton  Falls,  Ohio,  grad 
Yale  (C  E  ,  1870,  Ph  D  ,  1873)  At  Yale  he  was 
professor  of  mechanical  engineering  from  1877  to 
1884  and  of  civil  engineering  from  1884  His  con- 
tributions to  the  field  include  Elements  of  Graphical 
Statics  (1875),  the  first  adequate  American  work 
on  Iho  subject,  Stresses  in  Framed  Structure*  (1883), 
and  Elementary  Principles  of  Mechanics  (3  vols , 
1894-95) 

Dubois,  Guillaume  (geyQm'  dubwa'),  1656-1723, 
French  statesman,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  church 
He  was  tutor  to  Pluhppe  II  d'OuL^ANS,  who,  when 
he  became  regent,  made  Dubois  councilor  of  state 
(1715)  Dubois's  policy  was  one  of  peace ,  he  formed 
the  TBIPUB  ALLIANCE  of  1717  and  negotiated  mar- 
riage contracts  between  the  royal  houses  of  France 
and  Spain  (1719)  After  the  collapse  of  the  system 
of  John  LAW,  he  leconstructed  the  public  finances, 
and  in  1722  he  became  chief  minister 

du  Bon,  Guy  Pene  (dU  bwa'),  1884-,  American 
painter  and  critic,  b.  Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  son  of  a 
writer  and  critic  He  studied  in  New  York  under 
William  Chase  and  m  Pans  On  his  return  to  New 
York,  he  worked  as  police  reporter,  as  music  and 
art  reviewer  for  various  peuodicals,  and  finally 
(1913-22)  as  editor  of  Arts  and  Decoration  From 
1924  to  1930  he  lived  and  painted  abroad  His 
work  is  summary  and  effective,  evoking  amusing 
aspects  of  city  life  Fine  examples  are  in  leading 
galleries  throughout  the  country  The  Metropol- 
itan Museum  has  his  Doll  and  the  Monster  He  is 
perhaps  beat  represented  in  the  Whitney  Museum, 
New  York.  See  his  autobiography,  Artists  Say  the 
Stillest  Things  (1940) 

Dubois,  Ta«odore  (tftdddr),  1837-1924,  French  or- 
ganist  and  composer,  pupil  of  Ambrotse  Thomas  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire.  Dubois  was  director  there 
from  1896  to  1905  His  best-known  composition  is 
the  cantata  Lea  Sept  Parole*  de  Christ  (The  Seven 
Last  Words  of  Christ,  1867). 

Du  Bois,  William  Edward  Burghtrdt  (dubois'), 
1868-,  American  editor  and  author,  of  Negro  de- 
scent, b  Great  Barringtori,  Mass,,  grad  Harvard 
(B  A  ,  1890,  M  A  ,  1891,  Ph  D.,  1895).  He  taught 
(1897-1910)  at  Atlanta  Uuiv  and  afterwards  was 
director  of  publications  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  editor 
of  its  magaaine,  the  Cntis  His  writings,  which 
have  a  fine  literary  quality,  include  Tke  Suppres- 
sion of  the  Slaw  Trade  (1896),  Th*  Sovtt  of  Black 
Folk  (1903),  John  Brown  (1909),  Darkwater  (1920), 
Black  Reconstruction  (1935),  and  Color  and  Democ- 


s  (doo'bois,  dubois'),  city  (pop  12,080),  W 
central  Pa  ,  m  the  region  of  the  Allegheny  plateau 
NE  of  Pittsburgh;  settled  1812,  laid  out  1872,  inc 
1881  It  grew  with  the  advent  of  extensive  lumber- 
ing and  mining  operations  In  a  rich  agricultural 
area,  the  city  produces  metal  goods  and  soft  coal 
Abundant  game  and  fish  are  found  in  this  region. 
Du  Bois  Undergraduate  Center  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College  is  here 

Du  Bois-Reymond,  Emil  (ft'mel  du  bw&'-rama'), 
1818-96,  German  physiologist  of  French  descent 
A  pupil  and  successor  (after  1858)  of  Johannes 
Muller  at  the  Uuiv  of  Berlin,  he  is  known  especial- 
ly for  his  studies  of  nerve  and  muscle  action  in 
which  he  demonstrated  that  electrical  changes  ac- 
company muscle  action  He  wrote  Untersuchungen 
uber  tiensche  Elektmitat  (1848-84)  and  Uber  die 
Grennen  dee  Noturerkennens  (1872) 
Duboistown  (doo'boistoun,  doobois'-),  borough 
(pop  1,047),  NE  central  Pa  ,  near  Wilhamsport, 
settled  1773,  inc  1878 

Dubos,  Ren6  Jules  (runa'  zhttl'  dubs'),  1901-, 
American  bacteriologist,  b  France,  Ph  D  Rutgers 
Umv  ,  1927  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1924, 
joined  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in  1927,  and  was 
naturalised  in  1938  From  soil  bacteria  he  isolated 
m  crystalline  form  the  agent,  one  of  the  ANTIBIOTIC 
SUBSTANCES,  which  destroys  the  so-called  gram- 
positive  germs  (see  GRAM,  II  C.  J  )  and  named  it 
giamicidin,  this  work  laid  the  basis  of  a  new  field  of 
chemotherapy 

Dubrovnik  (doo'brdvnlk),  Ital  Ragusa  (ragoo'sa), 
city  (pop  Ib.ObO),  Croatia,  Yugoslavia,  a  port  and 
touust  center  on  the  Adriatic  It  was  probably 
founded  in  the  7th  cent  A  D  by  Greek  refugees 
and  rose  to  eminence  as  a  powerful  and  virtually 
independent  merchant  republic  Ruled  (13th-14th 
cent  )  by  Venetian  governors,  it  legamed  independ- 
ence as  the  lesult  of  warfare  between  Venice  and 
Hungary  The  city,  governed  by  rectors,  later  pie- 
served  its  freedom  b>  paving  tribute  to  the  Otto- 
man sultans,  but  in  1806  Napoleon  I  seized  it  His 
marshal,  Marmont,  bore  tho  title  duke  of  Ragusa 
The  Congiess  of  Vienna  assigned  (1815)  Ragusa  to 
Austria  as  a  part  of  Dalmatia  Medieval  Dubrovnik 
was  the  center  of  Serbo-Croatian  culture  and  litera- 
ture The  city  retains  much  of  its  medieval  archi- 
tecture, notably  the  city  walls,  the  customs  house, 
the  mint,  the  rectors'  palace,  and  the  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  convents 

Dubuque,  Julien  (dubQk'),  1762-1810,  pioneer  set- 
tler of  Iowa,  b.  Nicolet  co  ,  Quebec  Setting  out 
early  m  life  for  the  West,  Dubuque  reached  Prairie 
du  Chien  by  1785  and  crossed  to  the  Iowa  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  then  in  Spanish  Louisiana  He 
ingratiated  himself  with  a  band  of  Fox  Indians 
encamped  at  the  site  of  what  w  today  the  city  of 
Dubuquo,  and  by  a  written  cession  they  gave  (1788) 
him  sole  right  to  work  their  lead  mines  This  right 
was  confirmed,  and  the  first  laud  holdings  in  Iowa 
to  be  given  to  a  private  individual  were  granted  to 
him  by  Baron  Carondelet,  governor  of  Louisiana 
For  20  years  Dubuque  worked  the  mines  and  traded 
in  furs,  employing  Indians  and  French  Canadian 
settlers  He  retained  the  confidence  of  the  Indians 
and  was  buried  by  them  —  with  the  honors  of  a 
chief—  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  city  named  for 
him  See  biography  by  Richard  Herrman  (1922) 
Dubuque  (dubuk'),  city  (pop  43,892),  co  seat  of 
Dubuque  co  ,  NE  Iowa,  on  bluffs  above  the  Missis- 
sippi, organized  1837,  chartered  1841  It  is  rail, 
trade,  and  industrial  center  and  river  port  for  a 
rich  agricultural,  and  dairy  region  One  of  the 
oldest  towns  m  the  state,  it  was  named  for  Julien 
DUDUQUB  who  had  settled  near  by  m  1788  The 
Black  Hawk  treaty  of  1833  having  ended  the  In- 
dian title  to  the  territory,  the  whites  began  to  pour 
in,  and  the  town  grew  where  Dubuque  had  settled 
Iowa's  first  newspaper,  the  Du  Buque  Visitor,  was 
established  here  in  1836  The  town  developed  as  a 
lumbering  and  milling  center  It  has  railroad  shops, 
shipyards,  farm-product  processing  plants,  found- 
ries, and  woodworking  factories.  The  Umv  of 
Dubuque  (Presbyterian,  coeducational;  1852), 
Clarke  College  (Catholic,  for  women,  1843),  LOBAS 
COLLEGE,  and  Wartburg  Theological  Seminary 
(1854)  are  here  The  library  with  a  collection  of 
paintings,  St.  Raphael's  Cathedral  (1857),  a  Fed- 
eral building  (1934),  and  Eagle  Point  Park  are  also 
of  interest  Near  by  are  Crystal  Lake  Cave,  the 
U  S  looks  and  datn  on  the  Mississippi,  the  grave  of 
Julien  Dubuque  (with  a  memorial  tower  built  1897), 
and  a  Trappist  monastery.  New  Melleray  Abbey 
A  hotel  fire  in  1946  took  many  lives 
Du  Cange,  Charles  du  Fresno,  sieur  (shdrl'  du  fren' 
syur  du  kazh'),  1610-88,  French  medieval  scholar 
He  is  principally  known  for  bus  Glossanum  mediae 
el  infimae  Latinitatia  [glossary  of  medieval  and  late 
Latin),  the  greatest  collection  ever  made  of  the 
forms  of  early  medieval  Latin  and  of  the  oldest 
Romance. 

Ducas  (dQ'kxis),  Greek  family  of  Constantinople 
Four  of  its  members  became  Bysantine  emperors—- 
Michael VII,  ALBXIUS  V,  JOHN  III,  and  Con- 
stantino X. 


Ducoio,  Agostfao  di;  see  AQOOTWO  DI  Dtrocio. 

Duccio  di  Buoninsefn*  (dtfot'cheo  d&  bwortfnsi/- 
nyft),  &.  1278-1319,  early  Italian  painter,  founder 
of  the  school  of  Siena  and  one  of  its  greatest  ex- 
ponents. His  strictly  religious  art  departs,  from  the 
Bysantine  tradition,  introducing  a  new  type  of 
formal  decoration  as  well  as  a  new  human  appeal 
He  painted  in  tempera  on  gesso  with  a  liberal  use 
of  gold  He  is  recorded  as  a  cassone  painter  in 
Siena  in  1278  and  at*  an  illuminator  in  1285.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  a  Madonna 
for  Santa  Maua  Novella,  Florence,  today  identi- 
fied with  the  Ruoellai  Madonna,  formerly  at- 
tributed to  Cimabue  His  most  celebrated  and 
only  authenticated  work,  a  double  altar  in  tho 
Siena  cathedral,  was  finished  m  1311  and  carried 
to  its  place  by  a  rejoicing  populace  While  the  main 
panel  of  the  altar  remains  in  the  cathedral,  the 
scattered  predelle  are  now  in  the  galleues  of  Lon- 
don and  Berlin,  the  Fnok  Collection,  New  York, 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D  C  . 
and  several  private  collections  Several  other  works 
are  attributed  to  Duccio  on  stylistic  grounds  The 
art  which  he  initiated  m  Siena  remained  a  devo- 
tional and  formal  one,  medieval  in  spirit  despite 
the  personal  prominence  of  its  practitioners 

Du  Cerceau.  see  ANDROUBT 

Du  Chaillu,  Paul  Belloni  (pol'  beldn5'  du  shftyu'), 
1831 '-1903,  French-American  explorer  in  Afnou 
Born  pi  obably  in  Pans,  he  spent  his  youth  on  the 
west  coast  of  Afuca,  where  his  father  was  a  trader 
in  the  province  of  the  Gabun  There  he  learned 
the  native  languages  and  became  interested  in  the 
interior  Coming  to  the  United  States  in  1852,  he 
became  a  citizen  and  secured  the  backing  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  fot  an 
expedition  to  explore  the  Gabun  country  In  foui 
subsequent  years  of  tiavel  (1855-5°)  he  secured 
many  rare  birds  and  animals,  some  of  them  new  to 
science  He  brought  hack  the  first  goiillas  to  bo 
seen  in  America  H is  published  account,  Explora- 
tions in  Equatorial  Afnca  (1861),  upset  the  pievious 
ideas  of  the  legion's  geography,  Du  Chaillu  made  a 
second  expedition  (1863-65)  to  prove  the  truth  of 
his  account  In  this  two-year  trip  he  visited  main 
previously  unknown  tribes  and  verified  previous 
reports  of  a  Pvgmy  race,  the  stoiv  of  tho  trip  is 
told  in  A  Journey  to  Ashango-Land  (1867)  Later 
wiitmgs  include  Stories  of  th«  Gorilla  Country 
(1867),  Wild  Life  undtr  the  Kquator  (1868),  MU 
Apingi  Kingdom  (1870),  and  The  Country  of  the 
Dwarfs  (1871)  He  traveled  m  Scandinavia  (1871  - 
78)  and  published  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 
(1881)  and  The  Viking  Age  (1889)  See  biographv 
by  Michel  Vaucaire  (Eng  tr  ,  1930). 

Duchamp,  Marcel  (mareftl'  dusha'),  1887-,  French 
painter  He  bee  ame  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
in  1942  He  is  noted  espe<ially  for  his  painting 
Nude  Descending  a  Staircase,  depicting  continuous 
action  with  a  aeries  of  overlapping  figures,  it  was 
tho  cause  of  long  and  bitter  contioversv  when  ex- 
hibited (1913)  at  the  New  York  Armory  Show 
Among  his  other  works  are  the  collage  Monte  Carlo 
Share  (Mus,  of  Modern  Art,  New  York)  and  the 
privately  owned  stained  glass  window  The  lind* 
He  was  a  leader  of  tho  Dadaists  and  was  cofoundor 
(1920)  with  Katherme  Dreier  of  the  Societ6  ano- 
nyme  for  the  advancement  of  modem  art. 

Du  Chfttelet-Lomont,  Gabrielle  Emilie  le  Tonnelier 
de  Breteiul,  marquise  (gabreel'  amel6'  lu  tdnulyn' 
du  brutu'yu  markeV  da  shatulil'-ldmO'),  1706-49, 
French  mathematician  and  physicist  Greatly  in- 
terested in  the  ideas  of  Isaac  Newton,  she  helped  to 
propagate  them  m  Frame  Her  companion  in  hei 
work  was  Voltaire,  who  lived  at  her  chateau  at 
Cirey  (Lorraine)  for  15  years  before  her  early  death 
See  Frank  llamel,  An  Eighteenth-Century  Mar- 
quise (1910) 

Duchenne,  Guillaume  Benjamin  Amand  (gey  6m' 
bazhame'  amft'  dlishen'),  1806-75,  Fiench  phy- 
sic lan  He  is  noted  for  researches  on  diseases  of  the 
muscular  and  nervous  system  and  for  his  pioneer 
work  on  the  application  of  electricity  to  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  disease 

Duchesne,  Louis  Marie  Olivier  (Iwe'  mare'  6levva' 
dOshen'),  1843-1922,  French  Roman  Catholic  ec- 
clesiastic, educator,  and  church  historian.  He 
made  a  scientific  expedition  to  Mt  Athos.  and  to 
Asia  Minor  (1874-76)  His  able  thesis,  Etude  sur 
Liber  pontificalia,  won  (1877)  for  him  the  profesaoi- 
ship  of  church  history  at  the  Catholic  Institute, 
Paris,  which  he  held  for  eight  years  He  founded 
the  Bulletin  critique  (1880)  to  disseminate  his  views 
on  theology,  history,  and  philology  and  edited  and 
published  an  edition  of  Liber  pontificalis  (2  vols , 
1886-92)  Appointed  to  the  directorship  of  the 
French  school  of  archaeology  at  Rome,  he  there 
became  president  of  the  papal  commission  to  de- 
liberate revising  the  breviary  (1902),  Among  his 
works  are  Ongines  du  culte  chrttien  (1889)  and  //w- 
toire  ancienne  de  Veglise  (1906);  both  have  been 
translated  into  English 

Duchesne,  Pere:  see  HABBBT,  JACQUHS  RBN£ 

Duchesne,  Rose  Philippine  (ro*  felepen'),  1769- 
1852,  French  educator  w  th«  United  States,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  nun.  b  Grenoble,  France,  She  entered 
the  order  of  the  Visitation,  but  was  forced  (1791) 
by  the  antireligiou*  decrees  of  the  French  Revolu- 
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tk>n  to  l«av«  her  convent.  In  1804  she  joined  the 
Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  in  1818  she  was 
sent  to  the  United  Bute*.  From  the  convent  and 
school  she  founded  at  St.  Charles,  Mo.— later 
moved  to  Florissant,  Mo — she  went  out  over  a 
wide  area,  founding  schools  for  girls,  doing  chari- 
table work,  and  finally  ministering  to  the  Indians 
She  was  a  valiant  missionary  and  a  well-known 
benefactress.  She  was  beatified  in  1940.  See  bi- 
ography by  Lady  Leopoldina  Keppel  (1940). 

Duck,  river  of  central  Tennessee  winding  north- 
westward  c  250  mi  to  join  the  Tennessee  SW  of 
Waverly  Columbia  and  Shelby ville  he  on  the  river 

duck,  wild  and  domestic  waterfowl  smaller  than  the 
related  goose  and  swan  and  priced  for  its  meat,  eggs, 
and  feathers  Strictly  speaking,  duck  refers  to  the 
female  and  drake  to  the  male.  Ducks  are  usually 
divided  into  three  groups  the  river  or  fresh-water 
ducks,  such  as  the  mallard,  the  wood  duck,  the 
black  duck,  and  the  teal,  the  sea  ducks,  such  as  the 
oanvasback,  the  scoter,  the  eider,  and  the  redhead, 
and  the  mergansers,  or  fish-eating  ducks,  which 
have  slender,  serrated  bills  The  sea  ducks  have 
webbed  hind  toes  and  dive  under  water  to  feed, 
while  the  river  ducks  usually  feed  on  or  near  the 
surface,  and  their  hind  toes  are  not  webbed  Ducks 
make  long  migratory  flights.  At  the  time  of  the 
postnuptial  molt  when  the  power  of  flight  is  tem- 
porarily lost,  most  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
drakes  assume  ait  inconspicuous  "eclipse"  plumage 
similar  in  coloring  to  that  of  the  female  Among 
the  domestic  meat  produceis  the  Pekin,  or  Peking, 
is  the  most  important,  others  are  the  Aylesbury 
and  the  Rouen  The  ancestor  of  all  domestic  breeds, 
except  the  Muscovy  of  South  American  origin,  is 
the  mallard,  which  is  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  America  In  the  mallard  drake  the  head  and 


neck  are  glistening  green,  the  neck  ringed  with 
white,  the  breast  chestnut,  and  the  back  grayish 
brown  The  canvasback  is  widely  hunted  Its  flesh 


is  moat  palatable  when  it  feeds  on  eelgrass  It  has  a 
chestnut  head  and  neck,  black  bill,  and  whitish 
back  and  under  paits  A  swift  flier,  it  is  also  an 
expert  swimmer  and  diver  It  breeds  inland  from 
the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  north  and  winters  over 
most  of  the  continent  chiefly  near  the  water  The 
wood  duck,  which  nests  in  hollow  trees,  is  an  orna- 
ment to  lakes  and  ponds  The  bluo-winged,  the 
green- winged,  and  the  European  teals  are  small 
ducks  which  fly  with  great  speed  lu  northern 
countries  a  portion  of  the  down  with  which  the 
eider  duck  lines  its  nes>t  is  systematically  collected, 
as  are  some  of  tho  eggs  It  lays  throughout  the 
season,  replacing  the  eggs  that  are  icmoved  It  is 
allowed  to  hatch  one  biood  a  year  See  F  H  Kort- 
right,  The  Ducks,  Geese,  and  Swans  of  North  Amer- 
ica (1943) ,  Duck  Raising  (U  S  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture, Farmers'  Bui  697) 

duckbill   see  PADDLEFISH  and  PLATYPUS 

Duck  Ltke,  central  Sask  ,  SW  of  Prince  Albert  It 
was  the  scene  of  the  first  encounter  m  Kiel's  Rebel- 
lion m  1885  A  large  body  of  half-breeds  under 
Gabriel  Dumoiit  drove  back  a  small  foice  of  volun- 
teers and  mounted  police 

Ducktown,  unincorporated  copper-smelting  town 
(pop  1,256),  E  Term  ,  near  the  point  where  Geor- 
gia, Tennessee,  and  North  Caiolma  meet  The  sur- 
rounding copper-producing  area  is  deeply  eiodod 
because  sulphur  fumes  from  copper  smelters  have 
blighted  plant  growth 

Ducommun,  Elie  (ale'  dukdmd').  1833-1906,  Swiss 
journalist  and  pacifist  He  organised  (1831)  the  In- 
ternational Peace  Bureau  at  Bern  and  was  awarded 
the  1902  Nobel  Peace  Puzo  jointly  with  Albert 
Gobat 

ductless  glsad.  see  ULAND 

Duddell,  William  Du  Bois  (dudoT),  1872-1917,  Eng- 
lish consulting  electrical  engineer  He  designed  and 
constructed  electrical  instruments,  particularly  an 
oscillograph  His  researches  in  the  resistance  of  the 
electric  arc  led  to  the  Poulsen  arc 

Du  Defiand,  Marie  de  Vichy-Chamrond,  marquise 
(mars'  du  veshe'-sharS'  mark&V  du  dofft').  1697- 
1780,  French  woman  of  letters,  whose  salon  was 
frequented  (1753-80)  by  the  leaders  of  the  EN- 
UOHTBNMBNT.  She  was  blind  The  letters  (1766- 
80)  of  Mme  du  Deffand  to  Horace  WALPOLS,  whom 
she  loved  deeply,  are  typical  of  her  brilliant,  witty 
correspondence.  See  Mrs  Reginald  De  Koven, 
Horace  Walpole  and  Madame  du  Deffand  (1929) 

Dudevant,  Amandine  Luule  Aurore:  see  SAND, 
GEORGE 

Dudley,  John:  see  NORTHUMBERLAND,  JOHN  DUD- 
LEY, DUKE  OF 

Dudley,  Joseph,  1647-1720,  colonial  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  b.  Roxbury,  Mass  ,  grad.  Harvard, 
1666;  eon  of  Thomas  Dudley.  He  took  part  in  King 
Philip's  War  and  served  (1077-81)  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  New  England  Confederation. 
In  1682  he  was  one  of  the  agents  sent  to  England 
to  protest  against  the  threatened  loss  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts charter.  Having  found  favor  in  Eng- 
land, Dudley  was  appointed^ head  of  the  temporary 
government  in  the  colony  until  Sir  Edmund  Andres 
arrived  (1686)  a  few  months  later  as  governor  of 
all  New  England.  Under  Andros  ha  held  several 
prominent  positions,  but  with  Andros's  fall  (1689) 
he  was  aent  to  England  to  answer  charges  brought 
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against  him  by  the  colonists  Acquitted  of  the 
charges,  lie  was  appointed  chief  of  the  council  of 
New  York  (1690-92)  and  acted  as  chief  justice  dur- 
ing the  tnal  of  Jacob  Leisler  Back  in  England 
again,  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  (1701),  but 
soon  returned  as  governor  of  Massachusetts  (1702- 
15).  Dudley  raised  and  directed  military  expedi- 
tions against  Canada,  but  his  administration  was 
marked  by  dissension  because  of  his  old  unpopular- 
ity in  the  colony  and  his  uncompromising  attitude 
See  biography  by  Everett  Kim  ball  (1911)  His  son , 
Paul  Dudley,  1675-1751,  b  Roxbury,  Mass ,  reuse 
to  considerable  prominence  as  a  jurist  m  spite  of  his 
father's  unpopularity  and  tho  hostility  of  the 
Mather  faction  He  was  chief  justice  of  Massa- 
chusetts (1745-51)  and  was  a  naturalist  of  repute 

Dudley,  Plimmon  Henry,  1843-1924,  American  civil 
and  metallurgical  engineer,  b  Portage  co  ,  Ohio, 
educated  at  Hiram  College  His  inventions  include 
the  dynamometer  to  record  the  drawbar  pull  of  a 
locomotive,  an  indicator  to  register  graphic  ally  all 
irregularities  of  a  track,  and  the  stremmatograph 
to  register  strains  in  rails  under  moving  locomo- 
tives With  these  and  other  instruments  he  chec  ked 
the  roadbeds  of  most  of  the  important  American 
railroads  He  initiated  the  treatment  of  railroad 
ties  to  prevent  their  deterioration,  made  investiga- 
tions into  the  metallurgy  of  rails  and  their  response 
to  weather  conditions,  and  designed  many  of  the 
heavier  rails  used  after  1884 

Dudley,  Robert,  see  LEICESTER,  ROBERT  DUDLEY, 

EARL  OF 

Dudley,  Thomas,  1576-1653,  colonial  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  b  Northampton,  England  As  a 
young  man  he  served  as  a  clerk  and  later  as  stew- 
ard to  the  earl  of  Lincoln  In  1630  he  emigrated 
to  America  as  deputy  governor  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  colony  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  one  public  office  or  another,  being  elected 
deputy  governor  13  times  and  serving  four  terms  as 
governor  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  standing  council  and  a  founder  and  one  of  the 
first  overseers  of  Harvard.  See  biography  by  Au- 
gustine Jones  (18Q9) 

Dudley.  William  Russel,  1849-1911,  American  bot- 
anist, b  Guilford,  Conn  ,  grad  Cornell  Umv  (B  S  , 
1874)  He  taught  botany  at  Cornell  from  1876  to 
1892  and  m  1892  went  to  Stanford,  where  he  served 
as  professor  of  botany  until  his  death  He  was  in- 
fluential m  securing  the  California  Redwood  Park, 
and  at  Stanford  he  built  up  the  Dudley  Herbarium, 
one  of  the  most  complete  collections  in  the  W 
United  States 

Dudley,  county  borough  (1931  pop  59,583,  1947 
estimated  pop  63,330),  Worcestershire,  England, 
WNW  of  Birmingham  It  is  on  an  elevation  in  the 
Black  Country  and  has  iron  and  brass  foundries, 
coal  mines,  brick  factories,  and  art  and  technical 
schools  It  is  the  site  of  a  Clumac  priory  (12th 
cent )  and  of  Dudley  Castle 

Dudley,  town  (pop  4,616),  S  central  Mass  .  near  the 
Conn  line  SW  of  Worcester,  settled  17 14,  mo  1732 
Textiles  and  lenses  are  made  here 
duel,  prearranged  armed  fight  between  two  persons 
on  a  point  of  honor  The  duel  may  have  originated 
in  the  wager  of  battle,  an  early  mode  of  trial  in 
which  an  accused  person  fought  with  his  accuser 
under  judicial  supervision  (see  ORDEAL)  Wager 
of  battle  was  abolished  in  France  in  the  mid-lOth 
cent ,  and  the  duel  in  part  took  its  place  The 
institution  later  spread  to  England  and  other  coun- 
tries To  initiate  a  duel  the  offended  party  would 
present  a  challenge  to  fight,  which  had  to  be  ac- 
cepted on  pain  of  dishonor  Negotiations  were 
conducted  by  seconds,  who  also  observed  the  com- 
bat to  see  that  all  agreements  and  the  complex 
punctilio  were  observed  The  object  of  a  duel 
was  not  necessarily  to  kill  one  of  the  combatants, 
and  in  most  cases  after  the  firing  of  a  prescribed 
number  of  shots  or  drawing  blood  the  fight  would 
be  stopped.  Although  dueling  was  recognized  as 
irrational,  it  long  persisted  among  aristocrats  and 
army  officers  In  National  Socialist  Germany  the 
famous  student  duels  were  revived  In  the  United 
States,  Alexander  HAMILTON  was  killed  m  a  duel 
with  Aaron  BURH  and  Andrew  Jackson  took  part 
in  several  duels  Dueling  today  is  illegal  in  all 
civilized  countries,  and  a  killing  in  the  course  of  a 
duel  is  usually  considered  willful  murder 
due  process  of  law  see  FOURTEENTH  AMBNDMENT 
Duer,  John  (du'ur),  1782-1858,  American  jurist,  b 
Albany.  N  Y  ,  son  of  William  Duer.  He  studied 
law  m  Alexander  Hamilton's  office  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  within  a  few  years  In  1821  he  was  a 
member  of  the  state  constitutional  convention,  aud 
later  he  served  as  commissioner  to  revise  the  state 
statutes  (1825-27)  Duer  became  U  S  district  at- 
torney for  S  New  York  in  1827,  but  m  1829  re- 
sumed his  law  practice  in  New  York  city,  becoming 
an  expert  on  insurance  law  He  was  elected  judge 
of  the  superior  court  of  New  York  city  m  1849  and 
chief  justice  in  1857  Duer 'a  writings,  especially  his 
treatise  on  law  and  manne  insurance  (2  vole., 
1845-46),  gained  him  a  wide  reputation. 
Duer,  William,  1747-99,  American  Revolutionary 
patriot  and  capitalist,  b.  Devonshire,  England, 
educated  at  Eton  He  served  for  a  time  as  aide-de- 
camp to  Robert  Cbve  in  India,  afterward  spending 
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some  time  in  the  West  Indies  looking  after  his 
father's  estates  In  1768  he  came  to  New  York 
and,  having  received  a  contract  to  supply  the  royal 
navy  with  masts,  purchased  a  tract  of  timberland 
above  Saratoga  on  the  Hudson,  built  himself  a 
mansion,  erected  nulls,  and  became  a  gentleman  of 
influence  Elected  (1775)  to  New  York's  provincial 
congress,  he  served  prominently  m  the  state  con- 
stitutional convention  and  acted  on  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  From  March,  1777,  until  Jan  , 
1799,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
where  he  served  on  seven  committees  During  tho 
war  he  was  one  of  the  largest  contractors  supplying 
the  army  From  1786  to  1789  he  was  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  the  Treasury,  and  after  the  Dept.  of 
the  Treasury  was  organized  (1789)  he  became 
Assistant  Secretary  under  Alexander  Hamilton 
Duer  aided  Manasseh  Cutler  in  securing  the  land 
grant  for  the  OHIO  COMPANY  OF  ASSOCIATES  and 
was  a  prime  mover  m  the  Scioto  Company  A 
speculator  with  great  holdings,  Duor  was  probably 
second  only  to  Robert  Morns  as  a  financier  of  the 
period  His  multifold  plans  did  not  succeed,  how- 
ever, the  government  sued  him  on  account  of  cer- 
tain irregularities  involved  m  his  work  with  the 
Treasury  Dept  He  waa  imprisoned  for  debt,  and 
his  rum  is  supposed  to  have  helped  create  the  Panic 
of  1792  Except  for  a  brief  period  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  prison.  Bee  J  S  Davis,  Essays  in  the 
Earlier  History  of  American  Corporations  (1917) 

Duer,  William  Alexander,  1780-1858,  American 
jurist  and  educator,  b  Rhinebeck,  N  Y  ,  son  of 
William  Duer  He  was  admitted  to  the  New  York 
bar  in  1802  He  practiced  until  1806  in  New  Or- 
leans Back  in  New  York,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature  (1814-20)  and  a  judge  of  the  state 
supreme  court  (1822-29)  From  1829  to  1842  he 
was  the  president  of  Columbia  College.  There  he 
established  scientific  courses  that  did  not  require 
Latin,  and  he  increased  instruction  in  modern 
languages  and  Hebrew  Some  of  his  Columbia  lec- 
tures were  published  as  Constitutional  Jurisprudence 
of  the  United  States  (1843)  He  also  wrote  Life  of 
William  Alexander  (1847),  a  biography  of  lu* 
grandfather,  a  general  in  the  American  Revolution, 
and  Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Yorker  (1867) 

Duero,  river  see  DOURO 

Dufay,  Guillaume  (doo'fr,  gey6m'  dttfa'),  c  1400- 
1474,  founder  and  leading  composer  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  school,  probably  b  Chimay,  Hainaut 
After  his  early  training  in  the  cathedral  choir  at 
Cambrai,  he  sang  (1428-37)  in  the  papal  chapel  in 
Rome  He  waa  ui  the  service  of  the  antipopc 
Feluc  V  from  1442  to  1449  He  was  a  canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  Cambrai,  where  he  lived  from  1450 
until  his  death  He  traveled  a  great  deal,  knew 
many  musical  styles,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by 
his  contemporaries  His  style  united  Gothic  and 
Italian  elements  with  some  English  influence  from 
John  Dunstable  He  composed  three-part  vocal 
chansons,  Masses  on  a  caniua  firmus,  songs  with 
instrumental  accompaniment,  and  motets  The 
faux-bourdon  style  reached  its  height  in  his  works 
See  J  F  R  Stamei  and  Cecie  Stamer,  Dufay  and 
His  Contemporaries  (1898) 

Duff,  Alexander,  1806-78,  Scottish  missionary  in 
India.  In  Calcutta  he  opened,  in  1830,  a  mission 
college  which  became  an  important  center  of  edu- 
cation in  India,  both  religious  and  scientific  sub- 
jects were  taught  In  1844  he  helped  to  launch  the 
Calcutta  Review.  Duff  was  instrumental  in  found- 
ing the  Umv  of  Calcutta 

Duff,  Sir  Lyman  Poore,  1865-,  Canadian  jurist,  b 
Meaford,  Ont ,  educated  at  the  Umv  of  Toronto 
and  tho  Ontario  Law  School  For  two  years  (1904- 
6)  he  was  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  British 
Columbia;  m  1906  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  and  in  1933  he  became 
chief  justice,  serving  until  his  retirement  m  1944 
Pie  was  chairman  (1931-32)  of  the  commission 
(popularly  called  the  Duff  Commission)  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  railroad  situation  in  Canada,  and 
twice  (1931,  1943)  he  was  administrator  of  the 
.vernment  of  Canada 

uff,  Mary  Ann  Dyke,  1794-1857,  English-American 
actress  She  married  (1810)  an  Irish  actor,  John 
Duff,  with  whom  she  went  to  the  United  States 
She  made  her  debut  in  Boston  and  won  fame  at> 
Juliet,  Ophelia,  Desdemona,  and  Lady  Macbeth 
In  1821  she  supported  Edmund  Kean  in  his  pro- 
duction of  The  Distressed  Mother  and  in  1823  played 
Henmone  to  the  Orestes  of  the  elder  Booth  Until 
Fatinv  Kemble  came  to  the  United  States  (1842), 
Mrs  Duff  was  unrivaled  in  tragic  roles 

Duff  Cooper,  Alfred:  see  COOPER,  ALFHKD  DUFF, 

Duffenn  snd  Ava,  Fredenck  Temple  Hamiltoo- 
Temple-Blackwood,  1st  marquess  of  (dQ'furfn, 
a'vu),  1826-1902,  British  diplomat  He  served 
numeious  missions  abroad,  as  undersecretary  for 
India  (1864-66),  governor  general  of  Canada 
(1872-78),  ambassador  to  Russia  (1879-81),  ambas- 
sador to  Turkey  (1881-82),  commissioner  to  Egypt 
(1882-83),  viceroy  of  India  (1884-88),  ambassador 
to  Rome  (1888-91),  and  ambassador  to  Paris 
(1891-96).  He  was  an  imperialist  Hie  adminis- 
tration in  India  saw  the  annexation  of  Burma  and 

activity  against   the   Afghans     See   biographies 

by  Alfred  Lyall  (1905)  aud  Harold  Nicolson  (1938) 
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DUFF-GORDON 

Duff-Gordon,  Lucie  (Austin),  Lady,  1821-69,  Eng- 
lish author,  daughter  of  the  jurist,  John  Austin 
Beautiful,  witty,  and  independent  in  thought  and 
speech,  she  is  described  by  George  Meredith  and 
other  writers  of  her  day,  her  London  home  was  a 
literary  salon  She  is  remembered  for  the  wit  and 
humanity  of  Letters  from  the  Cape  (1862-63),  Letters 
from  Egypt  (1865),  and  Last  Letters  from  Egypt 
(1875),  written  in  exile  in  a  vain  search  for  health 
She  died  of  tuberculosis  in  Egypt  See  Janet  Ross 
(her  daughter),  Three  Generation*  of  Englishwomen 
(1886),  biography  by  Gordon  Waterfield  (1937) 
Duffus,  Robert  Luther,  1888-,  American  author,  b 
Waterbury,  Vt ,  grad  Stanford  (B  A  ,  1910,  M  A  , 
1911)  Ho  was  a  reporter  and  editorial  writer  on 
the  San  Framisco  Bulletin,  1911-18,  and  the  New 
York  Globe,  1919-23  He  was  then  a  free-lance 
writer  until  1987,  when  he  joined  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  New  York  Times  His  work  includes  Roads 
Going  South  (1921),  The  Arts  in  American  Life 
(with  F  P  Keppel,  1933),  and  The  Innocents  at 
Cedrn  (1944),  an  autobiographical  memoir  of  Thor- 
stein  Veblen 

Duffy,  Sir  Charles  Gavan,  1816-1903,  Irish-Austral- 
ian statesman,  b  Ireland  He  founded  the  Nation 
(1842),  a  patriotic  Irish  literary  join  rial  With 
Daniel  O'Connoll,  Duffy  agitated  for  the  repeal  of 
the  union  of  Ireland  and  England,  but  went  over 
to  the  more  radical  Young  Ireland  movement  He 
was  acquitted  of  treason  in  1848  and  helped  to 
found  the  Independent  Irish  party  Disconsolate 
over  the  failure  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  to 
unite  for  land  reform,  he  went  to  Australia  (1855) 
He  became  prime  minister  of  the  Victoria  colony 
(1871-72)  and  served  later  as  speaker  of  the  as- 
sembly 

Duffy,  Francis  Patrick,  1871-1932,  U  S  army  chap- 
lain, b  Ontario  prov  ,  grad  Troy  Seminary,  1896 
He  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1896  and  in  1898  en- 
tered the  U  S  army,  seomg  service  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  as  chaplain  of  the  "Fighting  69th" 
Division  In  the  *irst  World  War,  Father  Duffy, 
with  the  165th  Kegiment  of  the  "Rnmbow"  Divi- 
sion, distinguished  himself  for  courage  under  fire 
and  was  promoted  (1919)  major  A  monument  of 
Father  Duffy  was  unveiled  (1937)  in  Times  Square, 
New  York  city  See  biography  by  E  M  E  Flick 
(1935) 

Dufour,  Gwllaume  Henri  (geyom'  are'  diifoor'), 
1787-1875,  Swiss  general  He  served  in  the  French 
army  under  Napoleon,  and  in  1847  he  led  the  fed- 
eial  forces  to  victory  against  the  SONDEKBUNU  A 
noted  cartographer,  he  was  also  the  author  of 
several  military  treatises  and  histories  Dufoui 
presided  over  the  first  Geneva  Convention,  which 
established  (1864)  the  International  Red  Cross 

Dufourspitze    see  ROSA,  MONTE 

Dufrenoy,  Ours  Pierre  Armand  Petit  (oor'  pyeV  ar- 
mft'  pute'  dufrnnwa'),  1792-1857,  French  geolo- 
gist He  collaborated  with  £he  de  Beaumont  in 
making  a  geological  map  of  France  (pub  1841)  and 
was  director  of  the  ficole  des  Mines,  Paris 

Dufy,  Raoul,  OftflBP  dnfp'),  1877-,  French  painter, 
illustrator,  and  decorator,  studied  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  His  decorative  and  calligraphic  style 
and  subtle  use  of  brilliant  color  recall  Matisse,  but 
have  a  highly  personal  character  He  achieved  a 
reputation  in  1911  with  his  illustrations  for  Le 
Bestiaire  by  Apollmaire  Dufy  is  icprescnted  in 
leading  galleries  of  contemporaiy  painting  Char- 
acteristic is  his  water  color  The  Palm,  m  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York  See  study  by 
K  G  Perls  (1941) 

Du  Gard,  Roger  Martin*  see  MARTIN  nu  GAHD 

Dugdale,  Richard  Louis  (dug'dal),  1841-83,  Ameri- 
can social  investigator,  b  Pans  While  inspecting 
(1874)  county  jails  foi  the  New  York  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, he  ran  into  the  facts  which  gave  him  materi- 
al for  his  famous  studv  of  the  Jukes  (fictitious  name 
of  a  real  family)  This  was  published  in  an  Asso- 
ciation report  as  The  Jukes  a  Study  tn  Crime, 
Pauperism,  Disease,  and  Hertdity  (1875),  with 
Further  Studies  of  Criminals  it  was  repubhshed 
separately  in  1877  One  of  the  first  social  investi- 
gations of  familial  feeble-mmdedness  and  crimi- 
nality, it  created  a  sensation  at  the  tune,  however, 
most  of  Dugdale's  assumptions  and  conclusions 
about  "hereditary"  degeneracy  are  no  longer  ac- 
cepted The  finding  of  the  manuscript  (1911),  re- 
vealing the  actual  names  of  the  family,  enabled 
Arthur  H  Estabrook  to  make  his  comparative 
study,  The  Jukes  tn  1916  (with  a  memoir  of 
Dugdale,  1916) 

Dugdale,  Sir  William  1605-86,  English  antiquarian 
His  chjef  works  are  Antiquities  of  Wanmckshire 
(1656),  The  Baronage  of  England  (2  vols  ,  1675- 
76),  and  the  greater  part  of  Monasticon  Anglicanum 
(3  vols  ,  1655-73) 

Duggan,  Eileen  (du'gun),  New  Zealand  poet,  M  A 
Victoria  University  College,  Wellington,  1918  A 
Roman  Catholic,  she  has  written  poetry  noted  for 
its  strong  religious  feeling  Poems  (1937)  and  New 
Zealand  Poems  (1940)  were  published  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  as  well  a*  in  New 
Zealand  She  has  also  contnbuted  prose  and  poetry 
to  numerous  magazines  in  these  countries 

Duggan,  Stephen,  1870-,  American  educator  and 
administrator,  b.  New  York  city,  grad  College  of 
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the  City  of  New  York,  1890,  Ph  D  Columbia, 
1902  From  1896  to  1927  he  taught  m  the  depart- 
ment of  political  science  at  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  serving  also  as  director  (1919-46) 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Education.  In- 
fluential m  the  field  of  international  education, 
Duggan  has  received  many  foreign  decorations 
His  works  include  A  History  of  Education  (1916), 
The  League  of  Nations  (1919),  A  Professor  at  Large 
(1943),  and  The  Rescue  of  Science  and  Learning 
(with  Bettv  Drury,  1948) 

Duggar,  Benjamin  Minge  (du'gtlr),  1872-,  Arner- 
K  an  botanist,  b  Gallion,  Ala ,  grad  Harvard 
(B  A  ,  1894),  Ph  D  Cornell  Umv  ,  1898  From 
1927  to  1943  he  was  professor  at  the  Umv  of  Wis- 
consin His  work  includes  research  on  antibiotics, 
virus  diseases  of  plants,  and  the  physiological 
effects  of  ultraviolet  radiation  on  plants  Besides 
many  articles  on  economic  botany,  he  wrote 
Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants  (1909),  Plant  Physiol- 
ogy (1911),  and  several  works  on  the  cultivation  of 
mushrooms 

Dugger,  town  (pop  1,406),  SW  Ind  ,  e  30  mi.  SSE 
of  Terre  Haute 

dugong  (doo'g&ng),  herbivorous  aquatic  mammal  of 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  waters 
around  Australia  Like  the  manatee  of  the  same 
order  (Sirema),  it  is  also  called  sea  cow  Sea  cows 
may  be  the  originals  of  the  mermaids  of  legend 
The  dugong  has  a  brownish  or  grayish  body  about 
7  to  9^*}  ft  long,  with  flexible  fiont  flippers  and  a 
two-lobed,  flat  tail  Hunted  for  its  palatable  flesh, 
for  its  hide,  tusks,  and  oil,  it  is  in  danger  of  extinc- 
tion The  related  Steller's  sea  cow  of  the  N  Pacific 
became  extinct  in  the  18th  cent 

Duguay-Trouin,  Rene  (runa'  duga'-tro"5S').  1673- 
1736,  French  privateer  and  admiral  A  member  of 
a  Breton  family  of  shipowners,  he  enlisted  as  a 
privateer  (1689)  Because  of  his  bravery  ho  was 
given  command  of  a  vessel  (1691)  He  was  cap- 
tured by  the  English  (1694)  but  escaped  and  raided 
the  coast  of  Ireland  After  he  captuiod  a  Dutch 
naval  squadron  he  was  made  captain  of  a  frigate  in 
the  French  fleet  (1697)  Duguay-Trouin  again  de- 
feated the  Dutch  off  Spitsbergen  (1702-3)  and  was 
appointed  captain  of  a  ship  of  the  line  (1705)  In 
1707  ho  barred  the  passage  of  a  British  troop  con- 
voy destined  for  Portugal  His  record  of  captures 
was  reported  bv  1709  as  300  merchantmen  and  20 
warships  or  privateers  In  1711  he  captured  Rio  do 
Janeiro  after  an  11-day  bombardment  and  forced 
the  city  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom,  and  in  1731  he 
compelled  the  rulers  of  Algeria  and  Tunis  to  release 
French  sailors  from  captivity  As  a  i  eward  for  his 
services  Duguav-Troum  was  ennobled  bv  Louis 
XIV  in  1710  and  commissioned  a  lieutenant  general 
in  1728  He  was  idolized  by  his  sailors  Though 
the  captor  of  rich  prizes,  he  died  poor 

Du  Gueschn,  Bertrand  (dugeVklm,  bertnV  du 
ggkl5'),  c  1320-1380,  constable  of  France  (H70- 
80),  greatest  French  soldier  of  his  age  A  Breton, 
he  fought  for  Charles  of  Blois  in  the  War  of  the 
BnrToN  SUCCESSION,  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  defense  of  Rennos  against  the  English  (1356- 
57)  and  in  1364  won  the  brilliant  victory  of  Coche- 
rel  over  the  forces  of  CHAKLKH  U  of  Navano  He 
was  captured  in  the  same  year,  however,  by  Sir 
John  Chandos  at  Auray,  where  Charles  of  Blots 
was  killed  Du  Gueschn  was  ransomed  by  CHAHLBS 
V  of  France,  in  whoso  service  he  remained  till  his 
death  To  rid  himself  of  the  "free  companies" 
(bands  of  discharged  soldiers  who  ravaged  France 
after  the  Treaty  of  BRl&nGNY),  Charles  put  Du 
Guesclin  at  their  head  and  sent  them  to  am  Henry 
of  Trastamara  (later  HENRY  II  of  Castile)  against 
PFTHI  THK  CRUM.,  Du  Guesclin,  though  success- 
ful in  the  campaign  of  1366,  was  defeated  and  cap- 
tured by  Peter  and  EDWARD  THK  BLACK  PRINCE  at 
Najera  (1367)  In  1369,  however,  he  and  Henry 
won  the  battle  of  Montiel,  through  which  Henry 
gamed  the  throne  of  Castile  Warfare  against  Eng- 
land was  renewed  m  1369,  and  Du  Gueschn  te- 
conqucred  Poitou  and  Samtonge  and  pursued 
(1370-74)  the  English  into  Brittany  He  disap- 
proved of  the  confiscation  (1378)  of  Brittany  by 
Charles  V,  and  his  campaign  (1379)  to  make  the 
duchy  submit  to  the  king  was  half-hearted  He 
died  when  on  a  military  expedition  m  Languedoc 
An  able  tactician,  Du  Gueschn  was  notable  also  for 
the  interest  he  took  in  the  welfaie  of  his  soldiers 
His  personal  piowess  and  loyalty  have  made  him 
one  of  the  most  popular  heroes  of  France  and,  par- 
ticularly, of  Brittany  See  biographies  by  D  F 
Jamison  (1864),  E  V  Stoddard  (1897),  and  Roger 
Vercel  (Eng  tr  ,  1934) 

Duhamel,  Georges  (zhdrzh'duamM'),  1884-,  French 
novelist  and  dramatist  Like  Papa  Pasquier  in  the 
Chromque  des  Pasquier  (1933,  Eng  ti  ,  1937), 
Duhamel  began  to  study  medicine  in  middle  age 
From  his  experience  as  a  surgeon  during  the  First 
World  War  came  Vie  des  martyrs  (1917,  Eng  tr  , 
The  New  Book  of  Martyrs,  1918)  and  Civilisation 
(1918,  Eng  tr.,  1919)  The  latter,  published  under 
the  pseudonym  Denis  Th6vemn,  won  the  Goncourt 
Pnze  He  was  successful  as  a  dramatist;  his  Dans 
I' ombre  des  statues  was  performed  m  1912  (Eng.  tr  , 
In  the  Shadow  of  Statues,  1914)  and  L'OSuvre  des 
athletes  in  1920.  His  most  famous  character  is  the 


somewhat  dubious  hero  Salavin,  created  in  hie 
Cycle  dt  Salann  (1920-32,  Eng  tr,  1936)  Du- 
hamel caused  some  ill  feeling  in  the  United  States 
with  the  publication  of  Scenes  de  la  me  future  (1930, 
Eng  tr  ,  America'  the  Menace,  1931)  This  book, 
however,  as  well  as  Qu«relles  de  famille  (1931)  and 
Defense  des  lettres  (1936,  Eng  tr  ,  19*9),  is  simply 
an  expression  of  his  distaste  for  overindustrializa- 
tion and  ovormechamzation  of  modern  life  He 
was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  1936 
Duhamel  du  Monceau,  Henri  Louts  (are'  Iwe'  du- 
ftmel'  du  mQso'),  1700-1782,  French  agriculturist 
and  tree  expert  He  did  experimental  work  on 
plant  physiology  and  ecology  and  wrote  The  Ele- 
ments of  Agriculture  (1762,  Eng  tr  ,  1764)  and 
other  standard  works  on  agriculture  and  on  tho 
distribution  and  culture  of  trees  and  shrubs 
Dtihring,  Eugen  Karl  (oiean'  karl'  du'rlng),  1833- 
1921,  German  philosopher  and  economist.  He 
practiced  law  in  Berlin  until  blindness  threatened 
him  and  then  became  (1864)  docent  at  the  Umv  of 
Beihn  Inability  to  get  along  with  academic 
authorities  forced  his  retirement  in  1877  A  posi- 
tivist  in  the  manner  of  Comto  and  Feuerbach,  he 
looked  to  the  studv  of  man  as  the  basis  of  hi&  philos- 
ophy His  political  philosophy  rested  on  the  re- 
tention of  capitalism  with  the  elimination  of  its 
abuses  through  a  strong  labor  movement  He  was 
violently  criticized  by  Kngels  in  Anti-Dflhnng 
(1877)  His  works  include  Kritische  Geschichte  der 
allgemeinen  Princijnen  der  Mcchanik  (1872)  and 
Cursus  der  Philosophie  (1875) 

Duhring,  Louis  Adolphus  (dyoVrlng),  1845-1913, 
American  dermatologist,  b  Philadelphia,  M  D 
Umv  of  Pennsylvania,  1867  He  wus  professor  at 
the  Umv  of  Pennsylvania  from  1876  A  pioneer 
specialist  in  skin  diseases,  he  studied  abroad,  op- 
ened a  clinic  in  Philadelphia  (1870),  and  wrote 
PractKMl  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin  (1877) 
Duisburg  (doo'fsbdork),  city  (1946  pop  356,408),  in 
the  former  Rhine  Prov  of  Prussia,  NW  Germany, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Ruhr  and  Rhine  rivers  It  is 
an  industrial  center  of  tho  RUHR  distnct,  with 
steel,  machmeiy,  and  textile  plants,  and  a  laigc 
inland  port  Of  ancient  origin,  Duisburg  was  trib- 
utary (12th-13th  cent )  to  the  dukes  of  Limburg, 
passed  to  the  duchy  of  Cleves  in  1290,  and  in  1666 
was  acqunod,  with  (/loves,  by  Biandenburg  As  a 
center  of  tho  German  armaments  industry  (notably 
the  Thyssen  steelworks),  the  city  was  a  favoute 
target  for  Alhod  air  raids  in  the  Second  World  War, 
from  which  it  emerged  about  thiee  quarters  de- 
stioved 

Dujardm,  F«hx  (fflleks'  duzhardc"'),  1801-60, 
French  zoologist  He  contributed  valuable  re- 
search on  bacteria  and  en  Infusoria  In  1835  he 
described  protoplasm  in  unicellular  animals  and 
named  it  sarcode  He  taught  at  tho  umveisities  of 
Toulouse  and  Rennes 

Dujardln,  Karel  (k.i'iul  duzharde'),  1622^1678, 
Dutch  painter  and  etcher  He  studied  with  Bei- 
chem  and  in  Italy  He  was  paiticulaily  successful 
in  painting  landscapes  with  figuies  and  animals, 
and  he  made  some  51  fine  etchings  of  similar  sub- 
jects He  also  painted  portiaits  and  allcgoncal 
pictures  Characteristic  are  his  Charlatans  and 
Cavalry  (both  Louvre)  and  Landscape  with  Cattle 
(National  (Jail  ,  London) 

Dukas,  Paul  (pol  dllkd'),  1865-1935,  Fiench  com- 
poser and  critic  He  stands  between  the  romanti- 
cism of  C£sar  Franck  and  tho  impressionism  of  De- 
bussy His  compositions  are  few,  the  best  known 
being  a  symphonic  poem,  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice 
(1897),  and  an  opera  on  a  poem  of  Maeterlinck, 
Anane  et  Barbe-Bleue  (1907) 

Duke,  James  Buchanan,  1856-1925,  American  in- 
dustrialist, processor  of  tobacco  products,  b  near 
Durham,  N  C  Tho  Civil  War  loft  the  Duke  family 
poor,  but  James  and  his  brother,  Benjamin  Duke 
(1865-1929),  helped  their  father  m  building  up  a 
local  tobacco-processing  business,  which  soon  pios- 
pered  Development  of  cigarette-making  machines 
and  vast  advertising  gave  the  Duke  fnm  a  lead  in 
tobacco  manufacturing  Thiough  a  long  series  of 
mergers  with  competitors,  James  Duke  organized 
(1890)  and  led  a  trust  which,  when  dissolved  by 
order  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  191 1,  controlled  150 
factories  with  a  capitalization  of  8502,000,000  He 
left  to  Trinity  College  a  trust  fund  which  provided 
for  the  erection  of  buildings  arid  facilities,  tho 
name  of  the  college  was  changed  to  Duke  Umv 
He  also  gave  large  amounts  for  hospitals,  orphan- 
ages, and  churches  See  biographies  by  J  W 
Jenkins  (1927)  and  J  K  Winkler  (1942). 
Duke  of  York  Islands,  coral  group,  area  23  sq  mi  , 
SW  Pacific,  between  Now  Britain  and  New  Ireland, 
in  the  BISMARCK  ARCHIPELAGO  and  part  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  New  Guinea  There  are  coconut  planta- 
tions in  tho  islands  The  group  was  formeily  called 
Neu  Lauenburg 

Dukeries.  the,  park  district  m  Sherwood  Forest, 
Nottinghamshire,  England  It  draws  its  name 
from  the  number  of  its  ducal  seats,  which  include 
Clumber,  Thoresby,  Welbeck,  and  Worksop 
Dukes.  Leopold,  1810-91,  Hungarian  Hebrew  schol- 
ar He  made  a  collection  of  rabbinical  proverbs 
and  wrote  on  the  history  of  Jewish  literature,  nota- 
bly of  Hebrew  poetry  m  the  Middle  Ages. 
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Duke  University,  at  Durham,  NC.;  for  men  and 
women,  opened  1838,  chartered  1841  by  Friends 
and  Methodists  as  Union  Institute  in  Randolph 
County  It  was  reorganized  in  1852  as  Normal  Col- 
lege and  again  in  1860  as  Trinity  College  (Method- 
ist) It  moved  to  Durham  in  1892  After  large 
endowments  by  James  B  Duke  and  his  family,  it 
was  renamed  in  1024  Duke  Umv  includes  en- 

Wieenng  and  two  undergraduate  (Trinity  and 
Oman's)  colleges  and  schools  of  forestry  (gradu- 
ate), law,  medicine,  nursing,  and  religion  (Method- 
ist) It  has  a  marine  laboratory,  a  largo  library, 
and  a  university  press  Research  is  notable  m 
tobacco  culture  and  in  medicine  See  William 
Blackburn,  The  Architecture  of  Duke  University 
(1930),  Nora  C  Chaffin,  Trinity  College  (1950) 
Dukhobors  ot  Doukhobors  (both  doo'kuborz), 
[Rus  , -spirit  wrestlers],  religious  sect,  which  arose 
in  Russia  in  the  late  17th  cent  The  name  was  not 
given  its  mom  bora  until  the  late  18th  cent  ,  when  it 
was  used  by  Oithodox  critics  in  derision  but  was 
adopted  by  the  members  of  the  sect,  who  now, 
however,  call  themselves  Christians  of  the  Univer- 
sal Brotherhood  In  doctrines  and  mode  of  life  they 
have  a  more  or  less  vague  similarity  to  the  early 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (the  Quakers) 
They  believe  in  the  equality  of  all  men  before  God 
and  therefore  rejec  t  all  authority,  including  that  of 
the  government  The  members  were  all  recruited 
from  the  peasantry,  and  the  group  was  at  first  ig- 
nored, but  their  adoption  of  communal  life  and 
their  firm  lesistance  to  both  the  state  and  the  Or- 
thodox Church  brought  persecution  upon  them 
under  Catherine  II  Alexander  I  allowed  them  to 
settle  near  the  Sea  of  Azov,  where  they  built  up 
flourishing  agricultural  settlements  Their  resist- 
ance to  military  conscription  (regarded  as  sinful) 
brought  down  the  wrath  of  the  government,  and  in 
1840  they  were  forcibly  ejected  from  their  lands 
and  moved  to  a  barren  section  now  in  the  Georgian 
SSR  They  built  new  and  thriving  communities 
there  In  1887  military  consr  ription  was  extended 
to  them,  and  in  the  1890s  they  put  into  practice 
their  prmc  iple  of  passive  resistance  to  evil  Severe 
persec  ution  followed  Leo  Tolstoy  befriended  them, 
and  it  is  possible  that  Dukhobor  doctrines  affected 
his  social  thought,  certainly  his  doctrines  affected 
them  lie  and  the  Quakers  were  among  those  who 
helped  make  it  possible  for  the  Dukhobors  to  emi- 
grate to  Canada  Most  of  thorn  moved  to  what  is 
now  Sa&katc  hewan  in  1898-99  Their  leader,  Potor 
Veregin,  was  at  hist  not  permitted  to  leave  his 
exile  in  Siberia,  but  a  few  years  later  he  joined 
them  His  son,  also  Peter  Veregin,  remained  in  the 
Caucasus  with  u  dissident  group  of  the  sect  Again 
their  agrif  ultural  talents  resulted  in  flourishing 
communities,  and  they  spread  into  British  Co- 
lumbia The  frugal,  industrious,  and  abstemious 
Dukhobors  built  their  own  roads  and  irrigation 
projor  ts  and  developed  orchards  and  farms  A  di- 
vision occuired  within  the  sect,  and  a  gioup  known 
as  the  Sons  of  Freedom  advocated  more  ascetic 
practices  (including  nudism)  As  settlement  of  the 
frontier  progressed,  the  Dukhobors  were  involved 
more  and  more  in  struggles  with  the  government — 
partu  ularly  over  taxes  and  the  edu<  ation  of  their 
children — and  with  their  nou-Dukhobor  neighbors 
Strife  sometimes  tesulted  in  violence  (even  occa- 
sionally within  the  sect  itself),  but  more  often  theie 
were  arrests  and  displays  of  passive  resistance  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  forms  of  this  resistanc  e  wore 
the  mass  "nudist  strikes,"  in  which  the  protesting 
DukhoborH  stripped  and  refused  to  reclothe  After 
the  elder  Peter  Veregin  had  been  killed  by  a  time 
bomb  in  1924,  the  younger  Peter  Veiegin  was  m 
1927  hi  ought  from  Russia  to  be  their  leader  On 
hut  death  m  1939  he  left  a  message  recommending 
that  tho  Dukhobors  abandon  communal  life  and 
accept  the  laws  of  the  country  while  retaining  their 
religious  doct lines  The  Sons  of  Freedom  continued 
to  get  into  occasional  trouble,  but  most  of  the  Du- 
khobors began  being  absoibed  uito  tho  Canadian 
community  A  lively,  journalistic  account  of  tho 
Dukhobors  is  given  in  J  F  C  Wright,  blara  Bohu 
(1940) 

Dulac,  Edmund  (dulak'),  1882-,  French  illustrator 
of  English  books.  His  art  ia  imaginative  and  deco- 
lativo  Excellent  examples  aie  his  coloiful  illustra- 
tions for  the  Arabian  Nights,  Shakspere's  Tempest, 
and  The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam 

Dulany,  Daniel  (dGla'ne),  1G85--1753,  political  lead- 
er of  colonial  Maryland,  b  Ireland  Ho  (ame  to 
Maryland  in  1703,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  Ho  entered  tho  assembly  in  1722  and 
remained  a  member  20  vears,  becoming  a  loader  of 
the  colonists  in  opposition  to  the  proprietor  as  rep- 
resented m  governor  and  council  The  veto  of  a  bill 
passed  m  1722  which  implied  the  introduction  of 
English  statute  laws  into  tho  colony  was  denounced 
by  Dulany  as  a  violation  of  the  charter  To  win 
him  over,  the  proprietor  appointed  him  his  agent 
and  receiver  general  in  1733,  a  judge  of  admiralty 
in  1734,  and  commissary  general  m  1736  He  was 
also  appointed  to  the  council  in  1742  and  served  in 
that  body  until  his  death.  His  son,  Daniel  Dulany. 
1722-97,  was  educated  in  England  He  gamed 
prominence  as  a  colonial  politician  m  Maryland 
and  was  probably  the  most  celebrated  lawyer  m 
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the  American  colonies.  Dulany  opposed  the  Stamp 
Act  in  his  Considerations  on  the  Propriety  of  Impos- 
ing Taxes  in  the  British  Colonies  He  lost  his  pop- 
ularity, however,  when  m  1773  he  engaged  in  news- 
paper controversy  with  Charles  Carroll  in  defense 
of  the  fees  exacted  by  government  officials  for  per- 
forming certain  services 

dulcimer  (dul'sumur),  stringed  musical  instrument 
consisting  of  a  wooden  box  over  which  strings  are 
stretched  It  is  a  kind  of  psaltery,  whose  strings 
are  struck  with  mallets  instead  of  being  plucked 
Of  Oriental  origin,  it  appeared  in  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages  Around  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
cent  a  German,  Pantaleon  Hebeuatreit,  made  an 
enlarged,  improved  dulcimer  called  the  pantaloon, 
upon  which  he  gave  concerts  In  general,  however, 
the  dulcimer  was  an  instrument  of  amateurs,  and 
its  popularity  waned  in  the  19th  cent 

Du  Lhut.  Daniel  Greysolon.  sieur.  see  DULUTH 

Dulles,  John  Foster  (dtt'lus),  1888-,  US  Senator 
and  U  S  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  b  Wash- 
ington, D  C  ,  grad  Princeton,  1908,  grandson  of 
John  Watson  Fostei,  Secretary  of  State  (1892) 
under  President  Benjamin  Harrison  From  the 
time  when  he  attended  the  Hague  Conference  of 
1907,  ho  had  a  lively  interest  in  world  affairs  and 
international  law  and  served  in  various  interna- 
tional conferences  He  was  appointed  (1945)  ad- 
viser to  the  U  8  delegation  at  the  San  Francisco 
Conference,  and  after  1946  he  served  as  U  S  dele- 
gate to  the  UN  General  Assembly  and  was  U  S 
adviser  at  meetings  (1945,  1947)  of  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  In  1944  and  1948  he  was  adviser 
to  the  Republican  presidential  candidate,  Thomas 
E  Dewey,  Dewey,  as  governor  of  New  York, 
appointed  (1949)  Dulles  to  the  Senate  to  succeed 
Robert  F  Wagner  He  wrote  War  or  Peace  (1950) 

Dullm,  Charles  (snarl'  dul5'),  1885-,  French  actor, 
theatrical  director,  and  teacher  of  dramatic  arts 
He  first  became  known  (1911)  through  his  per- 
formance of  Smerdiakov  in  The  Brothers  Karama- 
zov  He  was  the  associate  of  Jacques  Copeau  and 
later  of  Firrmn  Geinier  m  producing  plays  before 
he  opened  (1921)  his  Atelier  in  Pans,  a  school  for 
dramatists  as  well  as  for  actors  He  has  produced 
plays  of  Aristophanes  and  classic  dramas  of  Eng- 
land and  Spain 

Dulong,  Pierre  Louis  (pyer'  Iwe'  dul6'),  1785-1838, 
French  physicist  and  chemist  He  was  professor 
(from  1820)  and  director  (from  1830)  at  the  ficolo 
polytochmque,  Paris  He  worked  on  thermal  ex- 
pansion with  a  colleague,  A  T  Petit,  with  whom 
he  also  evolved  (1819)  Dulong  and  Petit's  law  that 
the  specific  heats  of  elements  are  inversely  propor- 
tional to  their  atomic  weights  and  the  product  of 
the  atomic  weight  and  the  specific  heat  is  a  con- 
stant for  all  solid  elements  Dulong  discovered 
nitrogen  chloride  (1811)  and  studied  the  specific 
heats  of  gases. 

Duluth  or  Du  Lhut,  Daniel  Greysolon,  sieur  (du- 
looth',  Fr  dulut'),  1630-1710,  French  explorer  in 
Canada  He  went  to  Canada  with  his  younger 
brother  c  1072  In  1078  he  set  out  on  an  expedition 
to  Lake  Superior  to  pacify  the  Indians  and  end  the 
Ojibwa-Sioux  war  Going  as  far  as  the  Ojibwa 
village  at  Mille  Lacs  Lake  (m  Minnesota),  he 
claimed  the  upper  Mississippi  region  for  France 
He  remained  in  the  West,  but  his  plans  for  explora- 
tion were  interrupted  bv  necessary  negotiation  for 
the  release  of  HENNEPIN  and  \co,  members  of  La 
Salle's  party  Returning  to  Mackinac,  he  found 
himself  charged  with  illegal  trading  and  had  to  go 
to  Franco  to  clear  himself  In  1683  he  wns  off  on  a 
now  expedition,  on  which  he  established  his  brother 
in  trade  on  Lake  Nipigon  and  built  a  fort  at  Ka- 
nimiatikwia  He  was  roc  ailed  to  join  Porrot  ui 
leading  an  expedition  against  the  Iroquois  Re- 
turning to  Kamnmtikwia,  he  prepared  to  search 
foi  the  Western  Soa,  but  was  again  recalled  to  fight 
the  Iroquois  In  1686  he  built  Fort  St  Joseph  on 
the  St  Clair  river  He  wont  on  his  last  Lake  Su- 
perior expedition  in  1088  In  1695  he  was  retired 
because  of  lameness  Duluth  won  the  Lake  Su- 
perior and  upper  Mississippi  region  for  France,  his 
treatment  of  the  Indians  gained  their  lasting 
friendship 

Duluth  (dulooth'),  city  (pop  101,065),  co  seat  of  St 
Louis  co  ,  NE  Minn  ,  at  the  west  end  of  Lake 
Superior,  at  head  ot  lake  navigation  The  harbor, 
shared  with  Superior,  Wis  ,  is  piotected  by  long 
sandspits  called  Minnesota  Point  and  Wisconsin 
Point  Duluth  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1870, 
returned  to  village  status  m  1877,  and  was  re- 
mcorporatod  as  a  city  10  years  later  It  adopted 
commission  government  in  1912  Built  largely  on 
rocky  bluffs  overlooking  the  lake,  the  city  is  the 
commercial,  industrial,  and  cultural  capital  of  N 
Minnesota,  the  gateway  to  a  large  resort  area,  and 
a  port  of  entry  The  Skyline  Parkway  piovidea  fine 
views  Indian  settlements  were  found  hero  by  oarly 
oxploreis,  including  the  sieur  DULUTH  (foi  whom 
the  city  was  named)  and  fui  traders  Permanent 
settlement  began  aftei  1850  The  city  was  at  first 
a  trade  and  shipping  center  for  the  lumbet  country , 
but  discovery  of  iron  in  the  Mesabi  range  made  it 
the  chief  shipping  point  for  ore  for  the  nation's  steel 
nulls.  Its  docks  handle  a  huge  tonnage  Alexander 
McDotraALL  built  shipyards  here,  foundries,  mills, 
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and  factories  were  established  In  1915  the  U  S 
Steel  Corp  built,  just  outside  the  city,  a  plant  and 
a  town,  Morgan  Park,  to  house  its  employees 
Duluth  has  a  state  teachers  college  (1902),  tho 
College  of  St  Scholastica,  and  the  Northeast  Dem- 
onstration Farm  and  Experiment  Station  of  the 
state  university  Thei  e  is  an  airport  and  a  seaplane 
base,  a  U  S  fish  hatchery,  and  U  S  coast  guard, 
naval,  and  weather  stations  Tho  civic  center,  de- 
signed by  D  H  Burnham,  comprises  the  court- 
house (1910),  with  a  historical  museum  and  library, 
the  city  hall  (1927),  and  the  Federal  building 
(1930)  Duluth  has  a  children's  museum  (1930),  a 
Little  Theater,  and  a  civic  symphony  orchestra  and 
choral  society 

Dulwich  (dal'Ij),  residential  suburb  of  Camberwell 
metropolitan  borough,  London,  England  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  well-known  public  school,  Dulwich 
College,  which  was  founded  m  1013  by  Edward 
ALLEYN  Its  art  gallery  contains  paintings  of  tho 
Dutch  ajnd  Flemish  schools 

duma  (doo'ma),  Russian  name  for  a  representative 
body,  particularly  applied  to  the  Imperial  Duma 
established  as  a  result  of  the  Russian  Revolution  of 
1905  The  parliamentary  organization  of  1906, 
largely  the  work  of  Count  Witte,  provided  for  a 
state  council — an  upper  house  with  some  members 
appointed  by  tho  emperor  and  others  elected  by 
the  nobility,  the  zemstvos  (see  ZEMSTVO),  and  the 
university  faculties — and  for  the  Duma,  a  lower 
house  elected  by  a  system  of  suffrage  which  wa« 
neither  equal  nor  direct,  no  law  was  to  be  passed 
without  the  consent  of  the  Duma  When  Nicholas 
II  found,  however,  that  a  majority  of  opposition 
candidates  had  been  elected  in  1906,  he  dissolved 
tho  Duma  after  10  weeks  The  second  Duma 
(1907),  even  more  hostile  to  the  government,  was 
also  dissolved  The  third  Duma  (1907-12)  was  the 
product  of  an  eloctoial  change  which  made  it  the 
tool  of  the  government  It  did,  however,  establish 
full  citizenship  rights  for  the  peasantry,  did  reform 
the  administration  of  local  justice,  and  did  re- 
organize the  educational  system  The  fourth  Duma 
(1912-17)  had  a  conservative  majority,  called  at 
rare  and  brief  intervals,  it  was  m  constant  conflict 
with  the  tsar  Dissolved  by  Nicholas  in  Feb  ,  1917, 
it  refused  to  disband  Revolution  (see  RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION)  broke  out,  and  the  Duma,  after  ap- 
pointing Prince  Lvov  as  head  of  the  provisional 
government,  disintegrated 

Dumah  (du'mu)  [Heb  , -silence]  1  Son  of  Ishmael 
Gen  25  14,  1  Chron  1  30  S  Unidentified  town, 
S  Palestine  Joshua  15  52 

Dumas,  Alexandra  (al6ksa'dni  duma'),  known  a-s 
Dumas  pere,  (p<V).  1802-70,  French  novelist  and 
diamatist,  b  Villors-Cotterets,  Aisne  His  father, 
a  natural  son  of  the  marquis  de  la  Pailleterie,  was  a 
general  m  the  Revolution  and  dropped  the  farmh 
title  for  the  name  of  his  mother,  Louise  Cossetto 
Dumas,  a  woman  of  African  descent  At  20  Dumas 
obtained  a  minor  post  with  the  duo  d'Orleans  in 
Pans,  he  was  active  m  the  Revolution  of  1830  His 
first  successes  were  the  historical  dramas  Henri  III 
(1829).  Christine  (1830),  Antony  (1831),  and  Le 
Tour  de  Nesle  (1832),  notable  for  its  evocation  of 
the  Middle  Ages  After  a  number  of  novels,  written 
independently  or  in  collaboration,  he  pioduced  his 
great  timmphs,  The  Three  Musketeers  (1844,  Eng 
tr,  1840)  and  its  sequels—  Twenty  Years  After 
(1845,  Eng  tr  ,  1846)  and  The  Vicomte  de  Brage- 
lonne  (1848-50,  Eng  tr  ,  1850')— and  The  Count 
of  Monte  Cristo  (1844-45,  Eng  tr  ,  1846),  which  in 
its  dramatic  version  was  made  famous  by  James 
O'Neill  Although  these  historical  novels  and  their 
successors,  written  with  the  aid  of  numerous  col- 
laborators, especially  Auguste  Maquet,  are  scorned 
by  Fiench  critics,  who  prefei  his  plays,  they  have 
delighted  several  generations  of  readers  and  have 
been  translated  into  nearly  every  language  Among 
his  other  woiks  are  Queen  Margot  (1845,  Eng  tr  , 
1845),  The  Lady  of  Monsoreau  (1845,  Eng  tr  , 
1847),  The  Foity-Fue  (1X48),  and  The  Mack  Tulip 
(1850)  A  recent  translation  (1944)  introduced  Tht 
Journal  of  Madame  Gioranm  to  readers  of  English 
The  older  Dumas's  incredible  output  of  novels, 
travel  works,  memoirs,  and  histoiical  studies  made 
him  uch,  but  he  spent  more  than  he  earned  on  a 
horde  of  pensioners  at  his  home,  "Monte-('nsto," 
near  Saint-Germain  His  memoirs  (1852-54)  end 
with  the  year  1832  Ho  was  interested  in  Italian 
unification,  and  among  his  activities  was  a  part  in 
Garibaldi's  expedition  in  1860  See  H  A  Spurr, 
Life  and  Writings  of  Alcxandre  Dumas  (new  ed  , 
1929),  F  H  Gnbble,  Dumas  Father  and  Son 
(1930),  J  Lucas-Debreton,  The  Fourth  Musketeer 
(1928),  H  S  Gonnan,  Dumas,  the  Incredible 
Marquw  (1929) 

Dumas,  Alexandra,  known  as  Dumas  fils  (feV), 
1824-95,  French  diamatist  and  novelist,  b  Paris, 
son  of  Dumas  pore  He  was  the  chief  cieator  of  tho 
modern  comedy  of  manners,  though  ho  began  as 
poet  and  novelist  His  fhst  important  play,  La 
Dame  aux  camdias  (1852,  Eng  tr  ,  1856),  known 
m  English  as  Camille,  was  a  sensation  It  was  based 
on  a  novel  of  the  same  title  which  appeared  m  1848 
The  plav  has  smoe  been  the  vehicle  of  many  famous 
actresses,  it  was  the  basis  of  Veidi's  La  Trunata 
and  was  made  into  a  him  starring  Greta  Garbo 
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DUMAS,  JEAN  BAPT1STE  ANDRE 

(1037)  Le  Demi-Monde  (1855,  Eng  tr.,  1858) 
aroused  much  discussion  because  of  its  theme  In 
later  plays  Dumas  preached  a  revolt  against  ro- 
mantic morality,  the  excesses  of  the  wealthy,  and 
bourgeois  puritamsm  and  propounded  social  and 
nsv  chologioal  questions  His  stage  works  are  nota- 
ble for  skillful  construction  and  brilliant  dialogue, 
although  the  characterizations  are  somewhat  lack- 
ing in  vitality  H»8  novels  include  Tristan  le  Roux 
'(1850)  and  Diane  de  Lya  (1851)  Among  his  best 
plays  are  also  The  Money  Question  (1857,  Eng  tr  , 
1915),  Le  Fils  nature!  [the  natural  son)  (1858),  Les 
Idte*  de  Mme  Aubray  (1867),  L'titrangere  [the 
strange  woman)  (1870),  and  Denisf  (1885)  His 
[early  essays,  Entr'acUs  (1878-79),  are  mostly  on 
social  subjects  He  was  elected  to  the  French 
Academy  m  1874  See  H  Stanley  Sehwars,  Altxan- 
dre  Ditmas  Fils,  Dramatist  (1927),  F  H  Gnbble, 
Dumas  father  and  Son  (1930) 

Dumas,  Jean  Baptiste  Andrt  (zhft'  batest'  ftdra' 
duinn').  1800-1884,  French  organic  chemist  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  researches  on  atomic 
weights,  esters,  vapor  densities,  the  oxidation 
products  of  alcohols,  and  the  laws  of  substitution 
He  taught  in  several  institutions,  served  as  min- 
ister of  agriculture  and  commerce  and  as  senator, 
and  in  1868  became  perpetual  secretary  of  tho 
Academy  of  S<  ienres  His  works  include  Traite  de 
chiimf  appliquee  aux  arts  (8  vols  ,  1828-45) 

Dumas  (dcJo'mus)  1  Cotton  town  (pop  2,323),  SE 
Ark ,  near  the  Arkansas  river,  founded  c  1878 
>  City  (1940  pop  2,117,  1947  estimated  pop 
6,000).  co  Beat  of  Moore  co  ,  extreme  N  Texas,  N  of 
Amanllo  on  the  plain-,  of  the  Panhandle,  founded 
1892,  me  1930  Originally  a  cattle  town,  then  a 
wheat-shipping  center,  Dumas  turned  to  industry 
with  the  development  of  the  gas  fields  It  has 
carbon-black  plants,  a  zinc  smelter,  a  helium  plant, 
an  oil  refmerv,  ami  like  enterprises 

Dumas  flls:  me  DUMAS,  A  LEX  ANDRE  (1824-95). 

Dumas  pere:  see  DUMAH,  ALEXANDRK  (1802-70) 

Du  Maurier,  George  Louis  Palmella  Busson  (du 
m6r'ea),  1834-96,  English  artist  and  novelist,  b 
Pans,  of  a  French  father  and  an  English  mother 
He  studied  chemistry,  but  aftei  his  father's  death 
turned  to  art  for  a  livelihood  In  spite  of  the  loss 
of  one  eye  in  his  youth,  he  became  a  successful 
illustrator  and  in  1864  joined  the  staff  of  Punch  His 
piofiles  of  tall  and  distinguished  women  fitted  his 
own  heroines  when  later  he  began  wnting  novels 
The  first,  Pfttr  Ibbttson  (1892)  was  successfully 
dramatised  and  latei  made  into  an  opera  by  Deems 
Taylor  (produced  19 U),  the  othets,  Tnlby  (1894) 
and  The  Martian  (1897).  shared  a  fantastic  and  ro- 
mantic charm  See  Daphne  Du  Maurier,  The  Du 
Manners  (1937)  Daphne  Du  Maurier,  1907-,  his 
granddaughter,  is  the  author  of  ix>pular  novels — 
including  Jamaica  Inn  (1936),  Rebecca  (1938), 
Frenchman's  Creek  (1941),  The  Parasites  (1949) — 
and  of  a  vivid  biography  of  her  father  (1934) 

Dumba,  Konstantm  Theodor  (kftnstnnten'  tft'dddr 
ddom'ba),  1856-1947,  Austro-Hunganan  diplomat 
As  ambassador  to  the  United  States  (1913-15),  he 
was  involved,  with  Franz  von  Papen  and  Karl  Boy- 
Ed,  in  schemes  to  sabotage  the  American  munitions 
industry  He  was  recalled  on  President  Wilson's 
request  He  wrote  Memoirs  of  a  Diplomat  (Eng 
tr  ,  1932) 

Dumbarton  (diimbdr'tun),  burgh  (1931  pop  21,546, 
1948  estimated  pop  24,563),  county  town  of 
Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Leven  with  the  Clyde  NW  of  Glasgow  It  is  tho 
ancient  British  Alcfuith  and  was  the  principal  town 
of  the  kingdom  of  Stiathelydo  It  is  now  a  ship- 
building center  and  manufactures  aircraft,  pharma- 
ceuticals,  whiskv,  soap,  and  hosiery  The  double- 
peaked  basaltic  rock  above  the  Leven  has  remains 
of  a  very  old  castle  Here  Sir  William  Wallace  was 
held  captive  in  1305,  and  from  here  in  1548  Mary 
Queen  of  Scot*  was  sent  to  France 

Dumbarton  Oaks,  estate,  now  in  Washington,  D  C 
(m  Georgetown)  Here  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  the  USSR,  and 
China  met  in  Sept ,  1944,  and  reached  an  agree- 
ment (made  public  Oct  9)  for  creating  an  inter- 
national organisation  of  the  UNITED  NATIONS 

Dumbartonshire  (dumbar'tunshlr)  or  Dunbarton- 
shire (dun-),  county  (241  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop 
147.744,  1948  estimated  pop  167,811),  central 
Scotland  Tho  county  town  is  Dumbaiton  The 
county  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  Loch  Lomond, 
trom  which  runs  the  river  Leven,  on  the  south  b\ 
the  Clyde  estuary,  and  on  the  west  by  Loch  Long 
A  detached  portion  hea  to  the  east  The  region  IB 
mountainous,  rising  to  more  than  3,000  ft  ,  and 
agriculture  is  limited  Cattle  and  sheep  are  raised 
Chief  industries  are  fishing,  shipbuilding,  and  cot- 
ton manufacturing  There  arc  remains  of  the 
Roman  Wall  of  Antoninus.  The  region  is  part  of 
the  Scottish  territory  of  Lennox  On  Roseneath 
peninsula  is  the  <  astle  of  the  dukes  of  Argyll 

Dumdum  (dum'dnm),  town  (pop.  39,434),  S  West 
Bengal  state,  India  In  the  19th  cent  its  arsenal 
was  the  first  to  manufacture  lead-noaed  bullets, 
which  spread  on  impact,  inflicting  a  tearing  wound 
In  1905  Great  Britain  acceded  to  the  prohibition  of 
dumdum  bullets  adopted  (1899)  by  the  first  Hague 
Conference 
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Dumfries  (dumfres'),  burgh  (1931  pop.  22,795;  1048 

\eetimated  pop  27,128),  county  town  of  Dumfries- 
shire, Scotland,  on  the  Nith  It  includes  Maxwell- 
town  across  the  river.  Wool  weaving  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  agricultural  machinery  are  among  the 
burgh's  industries  Robert  Burns  lived  for  five 
years  in  Dumfries,  and  his  mausoleum  is  in  St. 
Michael's  Church  Craigenputtock  is  not  far 

Dumfriesshire  (dumfreVshJr)  or  Dumfries,  border 
county  (1,073  sq  mi  ;  1931  pop  81,047,  1948  esti- 
mated pop  86,832),  SW  Scotland  The  county 
town  is  Dumfries  The  surface  is  largely  hilly, 
sloping  upward  from  the  Solwav  Firth  on  the 
south  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Annan,  the  Nith, 
and  the  Esk  There  are  beautiful  lochs,  such  as 
Mahen  and  Skene  Agriculture  is  confined  to  the 
valleys,  with  cattle  grazing  important  in  the  up- 
lands Salmon  fishing  is  important,  and  limestone 
and  sandstone  are  quarried  The  history  of  the 
county  is  largely  a  record  of  border  warfare,  whicb 
persisted  until  the  18th  cent  Robert  Burns  and 
Thomas  Carlyle  lived  in  Dumfriesshire 

Dummer.  Jeremiah,  1645-1718,  early  American  sil- 
versmith and  engi  aver,  b  Newbury,  Mass  He  was 
apprenticed  (1659)  to  John  Hull  and  set  up  as  a 
silversmith  m  Boston  c  1666  He  held  several  pub- 
lic offices,  was  known  as  a  merchant,  and  engraved 
platen  for  currency  He  probably  painted  portraits 
of  himself  and  hm  wife  and  of  John  Coney,  silver- 
smith, and  his  wife,  these  bear  his  inscription 
Dummer's  silver  work  mark  is  ID  enclosed  over  a 
fleur-de-lis  in  a  heart  or  occasionally  ID  in  a  rec- 
tangle He  is  well  represented  in  the  collections  of 
colonial  silver  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  See  H.  F  Clarke 
and  H  W  Foote,  Jeremiah  Dummer,  Colonial 
Craftsman  and  Merchant  (1936) 

Dummer,  Jeremiah,  c  1680-1739,  colonial  agent  for 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  b  Boston,  grad 
Harvard,  1699,  son  of  Jeremiah  Dummer  (1645- 
1718)  He  saw  little  opportunity  for  business  in 
Boston  and  settled  in  England,  where  he  was  pros- 
perous at  law  He  became  the  agent  in  England  of 
Massachusetts  (1710)  and  of  Connecticut  (1712) 
Dummer  persuaded  Ehhu  Yale,  a  wealthy  English 
merchant,  to  donate  books  and  valuable  goods  to 
the  Collegiate  School  of  Connecticut — which  was 
renamed  (1718)  Yale  Umv  Dummer  himself  col- 
lected nearly  1,000  books  which  were  sent  to  this  in- 
stitution His  most  important  service  for  the  col- 
onies was  his  well-reasoned  Defence  of  the  New 
England  Charters  (1721),  written  to  answer  the  at- 
taclca  in  Parliament  Because  Dummer  recommend- 
ed and  supported  tho  appointment  of  Samuel  Shuto 
as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  he  was  dismissed  as 
colonial  agent  in  1721  by  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Court  and  in  1730  by  Connecticut 

Dumont,  Pierre  Etienne  Louis  (p\eV  atyeV  Iwe' 
dumo'),  1759-1829,  Swiss  jurist  He  knew  Mira- 
beau  well  and  wrote  many  of  Mirabeau's  speeches. 
His  Souvenir «  sur  Mirabeau  (1832)  is  a  valuable 
record  of  the  times  An  important  work  of  Du- 
mont was  his  French  edition  (1801)  of  Jeremy 
Bentham's  Prvnnple*  of  Morals  and  Legislation 
(1789) 

Dumont  (doo'mont),  suburban  borough  (pop  7,556), 
NE  N  J  ,  NE  of  Hackenaack,  settled  1730,  me 
1894 

Dumont  dTJrville,  Jules  Sebastien  Cesar  (zhttl' 
sabastve'sazar'dumS'durvel').  1790-1842,  French 
navigator  While  on  service  (1819  20)  in  the  E 
Mediterranean,  he  saw  and  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  newlv  discovered  Venus  of  Milo  and 
was  influential  in  having  tho  Louvre  secure  it  In 
1826-29  he  commanded  the  Astrolabe  in  a  voyage 
around  the  world,  exploring  the  coasts  of  Aus- 
tralia and  many  of  the  islands  of  Oceania  With 
the  Astrolabe  and  the  Zelee  he  made  a  second  cir- 
cumnavigation in  1837-40,  and  in  1840  he  pene- 
trated the  ice  pack  S  of  New  Zealand  and  discov- 
ered AD-LIB  LAND  in  Antarctica 

Dumoulin,  Charles  (shnrl'  dumSolg'),  1500-1566, 
French  jurist  He  was  converted  to  Calvinism  and 
argued,  opposing  tho  Catholic  position,  that  the 
return  of  moderate  interest  on  investments  was  in 
a«-ord  with  divine  law  Feudal  law  courts  came 
under  his  attack,  and  he  asserted  that  all  legal 
authority  stemmed  from  tho  king  In  the  field  of 
contracts  he  is  famous  for  asserting  the  principle 
that  the  will  of  the  parties  should  determine  what 
body  of  law  (e  g  ,  the  law  of  Pans)  will  govern 
their  agreements 

Duraounez,  Charles  Francois  (shurl'  fraawti/  du- 
moorea'),  1739-1823,  French  general  in  the  FRKNCH 
RKVOLUTIONARY  WARS  He  earlier  fought  in  the 
Seven  Years  War  and  was  employed  on  several 
secret  missions  In  the  Revolution,  by  professing 
democracy,  he  gained  influence  Becoming  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  (1792),  he  was  the  real  leader  of 
the  Girondist  ministry,  which  sought  war  with 
Austria  Made  minister  of  war  (June,  1792),  he 
resigned  to  take  Lafayette's  place  as  army  com- 
mander when  the  latter  was  charged  with  treason 
(Aug  ,  1792)  Dumounet  helped  to  defeat  the 
Prussians  at  Valmy  (Sept ,  1792),  drove  the  Aus- 
trians  from  Belgium  at  Jemappes  (Nov  ,  1792) ,  and 
invaded  the  Netherlands  (Feb ,  1793)  Defeated 
(March)  at  Neerwinden,  he  began  negotiations 


with  the  Auatrmns,  and  alter  surrendering  the  com- 
missioners sent  from  Paris  to  investigate  his  defeat 
he  finally  (April,  1703)  deserted  to  the  Austrian 
lines.  After  wandering  over  Europe,  disavowed 
even  by  the  French  royalists,  he  settled  m  England 
(1804)  See  his  memoirs  (both  English  and  French 
ode  ,  1794,  enlarged  French  ed  ,  1823) ,  Arthur  Crm- 
quet,  Dumounex  (1914,  in  French) 

dumping,  selling  goods  abroad  at  less  than  the  normal 
price  It  may  be  done  by  a  producer,  a  group  ol 
producers,  or  a  nation.  Usually  it  is  an  occasional 
practice  to  get  nd  of  a  temporary  surplus  without 
disturbing  home  markets,  to  introduce  a  commodity 
abroad,  to  stop  foreign  competition,  or  to  offset 
foreign  dumping  in  the  home  market  As  a  perma- 
nent policy,  it  is  used  to  obtain  the  advantages  of 
large-scale  production  and  sale  without  lowering  a 
high  domestic  price  It  is  not  likely  to  be  systematic 
unless  monopoly  maintains  a  high  price  in  the  home 
market  or  the  product  receives  an  export  bounty  or 
competing  foreign  goods  are  subject  to  high  import 
duties  Standardized  and  trade-marked  goods  are 
more  difficult  to  dump  In  the  late  19th  cent  , 
dumping  became  part  of  the  trade  policy  of  great 
European  cartels,  especially  m  Germany  England, 
France,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  also  have 
practiced  dumping  Dumping  is  disliked  because 
it  is  irregular  and  disturbs  markets  where  the  goods 
are  dumped  Antidumping  legislation  was  first 
passed  by  Canada  in  1904  In  the  United  State* 
vauous  tariff  acts  have  been  passed  to  deal  with 
different  types  of  dumping,  in  particular  the  1921 
Emergency  Tariff  Act  imposed  special  duties  on 
goods  imported  for  sale  at  less  than  fair  value  or 
cost  of  production  See  Jacob  Viner,  Memorandum 
on  Dumping  (1923) 

Diina*  see  DVINA  OR  WESTERN  DVINA. 

Diinaburg,  Latvia  see  DAUGAVPILS 

Dunagiri  (ddonuger'e),  peak,  (  23,170  ft.  high, 
Nepal,  in  the  Himalayas 

Dunajec  (doond'ycts),  nvei  of  Poland,  128  mi  long, 
rising  m  tho  Carpathians  and  flowing  NE  past 
Nowy  Sacz  into  the  Vistula 

Dunant,  Jean  Henry  (zha'  ere'  dunfi'),  1828-1910. 
Swiss  philanthropist,  b  Geneva  In  1862  appealed 
his  Un  souvenir  de  Solf6nno  (Eng  tr  ,  The  Origin  of 
the  Red  Cross,  1911),  a  description  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Solfermo  and  a  plea 
for  organizations  to  care  for  the  war  wounded 
Theie  was  an  immediate  response  Gustavo 
Moynier  and  the  Societe  genevoise  d'lltihtfe  pub- 
lique  took  up  the  cause  An  international  confer- 
ence in  1863  led  to  the  conference  of  1864  which 
adopted  the  Geneva  Convention  and  established 
the  Red  Cross  Dunant  aided  other  causes  and 
wrote  several  books  He  shared  with  Frederu 
Passy  the  first  Nobel  Peace  Prize  (1901)  See 
Martin  Gumpert,  Dunant.  the  Story  of  the  Red 
Cross  (1938) 

Dunash  ben  Labrat  (doo'ndsh  ben  la'brat),  920-70 
Hebrew  grammarian  and  poet,  b  Fez  He  was  also 
called  Rabbi  Adomm  Halevv  (ha-Levi)  He  wroto 
an  exhaustive  criticism  of  Menahem's  Hebrew  lexi- 
con, adding  to  and  coriectmg  it,  and  was  the  first  to 
adapt  the  Arabic  meter  to  Hebrew  poetry 

Dunash  ben  Tamim  (ta'mSra)  or  Dunash  ibn  Tanum 
(e'biin),  c  900-c  960,  Hebrew  scholar,  an  astrono- 
mer and  physician  of  North  Afnca  A  pioneer  in 
the  field  of  scientific  comparative  philology,  he  tried 
to  demonstrate  that  Arabic  was  merely  a  corrupt 
form  of  the  puiei  Hebrew 

Dunbar,  Paul  Laurence,  1872-1906,  American  Negro 
poet,  b  Dayton,  Ohio,  educated  in  the  public 
schools  His  parents  had  both  been  sh  ves  He  won 
recognition  with  his  l/yncs  of  Lowly  Life  (1896),  a 
collection  of  poems  from  his  Oak  and  Ivy  (1893)  and 
Majors  and  Minors  (1895)  His  dialect  poems  were 
especially  popular,  but  he  also  wroto  melodic  verse 
Later  volumes  were  incorporated  into  his  Complect 
Poems  (1913)  He  wrote  several  volumes  of  short 
stones—  Folks  from  Dixie  (1898),  The  Strength  of 
Gideon  (1900),  and  The  Heart  of  Happy  Hollow 
(1904) — and  four  novels,  the  best  of  which  is  prob- 
ably The  Sport  of  the  Gods  (1902)  See  L  K  Wig- 
gins, The  Life  and  Works  of  Paul  Dunbar  (1907), 
biography  by  Benjamin  Brawley  (1936) 

Dunbar,  William,  c  1460-c  1520,  Scottish  poet.  He 
was  a  Franciscan  friar  and  a  diplomat  at  the  court 
of  James  IV  Dunbar,  a  follower  of  Chaucer  and  a 
greater  artist  than  any  earlier  Scottish  poet,  IK 
hardly  surpassed  for  richness  of  fancy,  exuberance 
of  inventive  delight,  and  metrical  felicity  His  most 
characteristic  poem  is  "Dance  of  the  Sevm  Detdly 
Synnis,"  where  boisterous  humor,  power  over  the 
grotesque,  and  ingenuity  of  phrase  produce  a  unique 
effect  He  wrote  in  a  diversity  of  forms  anepithala- 
mmm  in  honor  of  James  IV  and  Margaret  Tudor, 
"The  Thnseil  and  the  Rois"  [the  thistle  and  the 
rose],  an  allegory,  "The  Golden  Targe",  his  elegy 
for  the  poets,  "The  Lament  for  the  Makara  , 
vigorous  satires,  such  as  "The  Fly  ting  of  Dunbar 
and  Kennedie",  and  ribald  verse,  such  as  "The 
Two  Maryit  Women  "  See  editions  of  hie  poems 
by  John  Small  (1893)  and  W  M.  Mackenzie  (1932) , 
study  by  H.  A  Taylor  (1931). 

Dunbar,  William,  1749-1810,  American  scientist  in 
the  old  Southwest,  b  near  Elgin,  Morayuhire,  Soot- 
land.  He  came  to  America  in  1771  and  finally 
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settled  (1792)  on  a  cottow  plantat WQ  near  Nateheft 
"  '  Dpi,  then  Spanish  territory,  After 

;  as  Spain's  representative  m  running  the 
boundary  line  of  1798  (which  made  the  Natches 
district  American) ,  he  became  a  U.S.  citizen  Com- 
missioned by  President  Jefferson  to  explore  the 
Ouachita  and  Red  River  countries,  he  wrote  the 
first  scientific  account  of  the  mineral  wells  at  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.  Ounbar  set  tip  his  own  private  astro- 
nomical observatory  with  instruments  imported 
from  Europe,  took  the  first  meteorological  obser- 
vations m  the  old  Southwest,  studied  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Mississippi  and  explored  its  delta,  and 
published  his  findings  on  these  subjects  and  on  the 
plants,  animals,  and  Indiana  of  the  region  in  the 

,7'rantactwns  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
of  which  he  was  a  member  See  Mrs  Dunbar 
Rowland,  Life,  Letters,  and  Papers  of  William 
Dunbar  (1930) 

Dunbar  (danb&r')  fiSrottish.-castie  headland], 
burgh  (pop.  3,751),  East  Lothian,  Scotland,  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  E  of  Edinburgh  It  is 
a  resort  and  a  fishing  port  On  a  crag  above  tho 
haibor  are  remains  of  a  castle  which  in  1330  was 
held  for  six  weeks  by  "Black  Agnes,"  countess  of 
J)unbar,  against  English  siege  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  was  abducted  thither  b\  Both  well  in  1567, 
and  m  1568  the  castle  was  dismantled.  Oliver 
Cromwell  here  defeated  (1650)  the  Covenanters 
under  Alexander  Leslie,  earl  of  I/even,  and  Sir  David 
Leslie,  who  had  espoused  the  royalist  cause  Dunbar 
House,  the  former  seat  of  tho  oarls  of  Lauderdale, 
w  now  a  barracks 

Dunbar  (dun'bar).  1  Boiough  (pop.  1,390),  SW  Pa., 
SE  of  Pittsburgh  near  Union  town  2  Industrial  city 
(pop.  5,266),  W  W.Va  ,  on  the  Kanawhu  river  and 
WNW  of  Charleston,  inc  1921  Glass,  eriamelware, 
and  farm  implements  are  manufactured  here 

Dunblane  (dunblan'),  buigh  (pop  2,692),  Perth- 
shire, Scotland,  on  Allan  Water  and  N  of  Stirling 
The  cathedral  was  founded  o  1150  by  David  I 
There  is  an  ancient  Celtic  crown  The  battle  of 
SHFRIKKMUIH  was  fought  near  the  burgh 

Duncan  I,  d  1040?,  king  of  Scotland  (1034-1040'), 
grandson  and  successor  of  Malcolm  II  He  was 
murdered  by  his  general  MACBETH  MALCOLM  III 
was  his  son 

Duncan,  Isadora,  1878-1927,  American  dancer,  b 
San  Francisco  She  had  little  success  at  first  in  the 
I r  m  ted  States  when  she  created  dances  derived 
from  Greek  classical  art  But  m  Europe,  at  Buda- 
pest (1903)  and  at  Berlin  (1904),  and  later  in  Lon- 
don and  New  York  (1908),  she  had  the  triumphs 
uhich  made  hei  name  An  innovator,  she  danced 
barefoot  and  in  flowing  di  aperies  to  music  which 
was  often  not  written  to  be  danced  Through  her 
many  tours,  hei  schools  in  Berlin,  Pans,  Moscow, 
and  London,  and  her  daring  and  dvnamic  person- 
ality, she  had  a  great  influence  on  modem  dance 
In  1922  she  married  the  Russian  poet  Sergei  Yc- 
semn,  but  they  separated  in  1924  In  1927  she 
gave  her  last  concert  in  Pai  is  and  met  death  when 
her  scai  f  caught  in  the  wheel  of  her  car  while  she 
was  motoring  at  Nice  She  wi  ote  an  autobiography, 
My  Life  (1927)  See  essa\  s  and  studies  in  The  Art 
of  the  Dance  (od  b\  Sheldon  Cheney,  1924)  and 
Isadora  Duncan  (od  bv  P  D  Magriel,  1947) ,  biog- 
raphies bv  Sewell  Stokes  (1928),  Mai>  Desti  (1929), 
and  Irma  Duncan  and  A  Jl  Macdougall  (1929) , 
Flovrl  Dell.  Women  as  World  Rudders  (1913), 
William  Bohtho,  Twelve  against  the  Gods  (1929) 

Duncan,  Robert  Kennedy,  1868-1914,  American  m- 
duwtrial  chemist  and  educator,  b,  Brantford,  Ont , 
grad  Umv  of  Toronto  (B  A  ,  1892)  Ho  was  pro- 
fessor at  the  Umv  of  Kansas  (1906-10)  and  at  tho 
Umv  of  Pittsburgh  (1910-  14)  In  Kansas  he  in- 
troduced the  system  of  fellowships  for  research  in 
industrial  chemistry  which  became  the  basic  plan 
of  the  Mellon  Institute  and  which  greatly  fur- 
thered the  discovery  of  new  products  and  new 
processes  His  books  for  laymen  include  The  New 
Knowledge  (1905),  The  Chemistry  of  Commerce 
(1907),  and  Some  ChemitoJ  Problems  of  Today 
(1911). 

Duncan,  Sara  Jeannette,  1862-1922,  Canadian  nov- 
elist, later  Mrs  Everard  Cotes,  b  Brantfoid,  Ont. 
She  wrote  for  the  Toronto  Globe  and  in  1890  pro- 
duced her  first  novel,  A  Social  Departure  After 
her  marriage  m  1891  she  lived  chiefly  in  India  Her 
popular  stones  of  Indian  life  include  The  Simple 
Adventures  of  a  Mem  Sahib  (189*)  and  The  Story  of 
Sonny  Sahib  (1894) ,  other  novels  are  Those  Delight- 
ful Americana  (1902),  The  Imperialist  (1904),  and 
Hw  Royal  Happiness  (1915)  Her  work  is  notable 
for  its  humor 

Duncan,  Thomas,  1807-45,  Scottish  historical  and 
portrait  painter  He  is  best  known  for  his  painting 
of  subjects  from  Scottish  history,  such  as  Prince 
Charles  Edward  and  the  Highlanders  Entering  Edin- 
burgh after  the  Battle  of  Prestonpans 

Duncan,  city  (pop  2,189),  on  Vancouver  Island,  SW 
British  Columbia,  on  the  east  coast  N  of  Victoria 
It  is  a  lumbering  and  farming  center. 

Duncan,  city  (pop.  9,207),  co.  seat  of  Stephens  co  . 
SW Okla  ,  SW ofOklahoroa City;  founded  1892.  A 
supply  and  marketing  point  for  an  area  yielding 
oil,  cattle,  cotton,  farm  and  dairy  produce,  it  has 
oil  refineries  and  cotton,  gins 
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Duacaiuum  (dunkan'on),  borough  (pop.  1,707),  8 
Pa  ,  NW  of  Harrisburg  and  on  the  Susquehanna, 
inc.  1844  Fire  escapes  are  made  here. 

Duacanafcay  Head  or  Duncanaby  Head,  210  ft  high, 
northeastern  extremity  of  Scotland,  in  Caithness 

DuncanrrUle,  residential  borough  (pop.  1,415),  cen- 
tral Pa.,  in  tho  AUeghenies  near  Altoona,  laid  out 
1831 

Dundalk  (dunddk'),  urban  district  (pop  18,546),  co 
seat  of  Co  Louth,  Ireland,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Castletown  river  at  Dundalk  Bay  of  the  Irish  Sea 
It  is  a  seaport  with  dock  installations  Its  indus- 
tries include  the  export  of  farm  produce,  brewing, 
shipbuilding,  linen  milling,  and  nslung  The  town 
is  a  raihoad  center  with  large  car  works.  In  1315 
it  was  taken  bv  Edward  Bruce,  whose  headquarters 
it  was  for  three  years. 

Dundas  (dfin'dils),  town  (pop.  5,276),  S  Ont ,  at  the 
head  of  Burlington  Bay  and  NW  of  Hamilton  It 
was  laid  out  in  1801  and  was  first  known  as  Coote's 
Paradise  It  is  at  the  head  of  the  Desjardins 
Canal,  which  formerly  gave  it  water  connection 
with  Hamilton  and  other  ports  With  the  decline 
of  canal  transportation  the  town  has  receded  in 
importance 

Dundas  Harbour,  post  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Devon 
Island,  Northwest  Terntones,  on  Croker  Bay  of 
Lancaster  Sound  It  was  the  starting  point  in  1929 
for  a  tour  of  exploration  by  dog  team  of  over  1,700 
mi  among  the  northern  islands 

Dundee,  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  1st  Viscount 
(kla'vurus),  c  1649-1689,  Scottish  chieftain  and 
soldier,  known  as  Bonnie  Dundee  He  became  a 
legendary  figure  in  Scotland  by  virtue  of  the  hatied 
borne  him  by  the  Covenanters  and  the  veneration 
aeroided  him  by  the  Jacobites,  whose  first  great 
hero  he  was  After  service  abroad  he  returned  to 
help  James  Graham,  earl  of  MONTROSK,  in  the 
suppression  of  tho  Covenanters  (1678)  and  de- 
voted himself  to  that  task  for  10  years.  He  was 
second  in  command  of  the  Scottish  force  vainly 
sent  to  help  Jarnes  II  repel  William  of  Orange  in 
1688,  and  James  made  him  Viscount  Dundee. 
After  James's  flight,  Dundee  raised  forces  in  Soot- 
land  to  help  restore  him,  but  was  killed  in  the  hour 
of  victoiy  at  Kilhecrankie  His  striking  person- 
ality has  been  immortalized  in  ballads  and  novels, 
especially  m  Sir  Walter  Scott's  song  usualh  called 
Bonnie  Dundee  and  in  Scott's  Old  Mortality  See 
his  memorials  and  letteis  (ed  by  Mark  Napier, 
1859-62),  biogiaphies  by  C  S  Terry  (1906)  and 
A  N  Ta>lor  and  HAN  Taylor  (1939) 

Dundee  (dunde'),  independent  burgh  or  county  of  a 
ciU  (1931  pop  175,585,  1948  estimated  pop. 
181,805),  Angus,  Scotland,  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  Firth  of  Tay,  here  crossed  bv  a  bridge  The 
land  slopes  up  to  Dundee  Law  (571  ft  high)  The 
city  has  docks  and  various  industries,  which  in- 
clude metal  casting,  oil  refining,  tar  distilling,  tex- 
tile bleaching,  and  the  making  of  textile  machinery, 
electric  appliances,  and  biscuits  Dundee  mai- 
malade  is  famous  There  are  fish  canneries  in  the 
vicinity  Noteworthy  are  University  College,  part 
of  the  Umv  of  St  Andrews,  the  town  hall  (1734), 
St  Man's  Church,  with  its  15th-century  "Old 
Steeple",  Albert  Institute  (by  Sir  George  Gilbert 
Scott),  and  Caird  Hall  The  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  were  early  adopted  in  Dundee,  largeh 
through  the  influence  of  George  Wishart  See  R  L 
Mackie,  od  ,  A  Scientific  Survey  of  Dundee  and 
District  (1939-40). 

Dundee.  1  Town,  NE  111  It  is  composed  of  two 
separated  incorporated  villages,  EAST  DUNDEE 
and  WKHT  DUNDKK,  on  either  side  of  the  Fox  rivet 
2  Village  (pop  1,699),  SE  Mich  ,  on  the  Raisin 
nver,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  1827,  me  1855  Gram 
products  arc  made  3  Village  (pop  1,168),  W  cen- 
tral N  Y  ,  S  of  Geneva,  in  the  grape-gi  owing  region 
of  the  Finger  Lakes,  settled  c  1800,  me  1847 

Du&donald,  Thomas  Cochrane,  10th  earl  of 
(kfik'rln),  1775-1860,  British  naval  commander 
He  served  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  executing  his 
assignments  with  a  boldness  and  originality  some- 
times too  radical  for  tho  admiralty  This  fact, 
together  with  his  outspokenness,  and  bis  disregard 
for  convention,  prevented  as  rapid  a  rise  as  he 
might  have  otherwise  merited  In  1814  he  was 
falsely  accused  of  implication  in  a  stock-market 
fraud  and  dismissed  from  the  nav>  He  went  to 
South  America,  where,  as  admiral  of  the  Chilean 
navy,  he  was  prominent  in  the  liberation  of  Chile 
and  Peiu  He  aided  the  newly  independent  nation 
of  Bra«il  from  1823  to  1826,  and  in  1827,  he  com- 
manded the  Greek  navy  in  the  war  of  liberation 
against  Turkey  The  next  jear  he  returned  to 
England,  received  a  pardon,  and  was  reinstated  in 
the  navy  (1831),  eventually  becoming  admiral. 
See  biography  by  Christopher  Lloyd  (1947) 
dune  (dun),  mound  or  ndg©  of  wind-blown  material, 
usually  sand,  formed  in  arid  regions  Dunes  arc 
seen  m  parts  of  most  of  the  great  deserts  of  the 
world.  Often  a  dune  begins  to  form  because  mate- 
rial is  deposited  by  the  wind  as  it  encounters  a 
bush,  a  rock,  or  an  irregular  ground  surface,  others 
form  against  cliffs,  hills,  man-made  walls  or  build- 
ings, or  other  barriers  Those  that  are  not  re- 
strained by  fixed  barriers  have  a  tendom  y  to  mi- 
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gr*ate,  driven  by  the  prevailing  wind.  These  free- 
moving  dunes  are  of  two  main  kinds,  transverse 
and  longitudinal,  and  the  characteristic  form  is 
maintained  in  migration  Transverse  dunes  usu- 
ally form  where  wind  blows  quite  constantly  from 
one  direction  across  expanses  of  loose  sand;  the 
windward  slope  is  typically  gentle,  and  tho  lee  side, 
where  the  sand  blown  over  the  crest  seeks  its  natu- 
ral angle  of  repose,  is  stoop  Transverse  dune  ridges 
have  a  tendency,  especially  with  increasing  dis- 
tance from  the  source  of  sand,  to  break  up  into 
individual  hillocks  One  of  the  commonest  forms 
of  these  is  the  symmetrical,  crescent-shaped, 
transverse  dune  called  a  bar  khan,  some  of  which 
are  seen  at  Pismo  Beach,  Calif.,  and  near  Arequipa. 
Peru  Longitudinal  dunes  are  ridges,  with  about 
the  same  slope  on  both  sides,  elongated  m  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  wind.  These  are  espe- 
cially well  developed  in  the  African  deserts  and  are 
also  seen  in  Arizona  and  in  the  Imperial  Valley, 
Calif.  In  the  United  States  great  dunes  are  found 
also  in  the  Great  Lakes  region,  especially  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  Dunes  ranging  in 
height  to  more  than  500  ft  exist  in  the  Great  Sand 
Dunes  National  Monument,  gleaming  white  dunes 
of  gypsum  sand  are  formed  in  White  Sands  Na- 
tional Monument  Sand  dunes  may  cause  destruc- 
tion as  they  migrate;  in  France  on  the  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  they  destroyed  villages  and  farm 
land  In  some  areas  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States  this  danger  has  been  checked  by  planting 
vegetation  and  bv  erecting  barriers  One  value  of 
dunes  is  their  absorption  of  ram  which  helps  to 
raise  the  level  of  the  water  table  and  thus  produces 
oases  in  some  areas  and  also  accessible  sources  of 
water  through  rather  shallow  wells 

Dunedin  (dunfi'dui),  city  (pop.  65,7/1; metropolitan 
pop  83,351),  on  South  Island,  New  Zealand,  a 
port  on  the  southeast  coast,  at  the  base  of  Otago 
Peninsula,  founded  1848  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Umv 
of  Otago  (1869),  the  school  of  medicine  of  the  Umv 
of  New  Zealand,  Kitox  College  (a  theological 
seminary),  and  a  school  of  mines  There  are  Angli- 
can and  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals  Dunedin  has 
lion  and  brass  foundries  and  woolen  mills  Port- 
Chalmers  is  near  by 

Dunedin,  city  (pop  1,758),  W  Fla  ,  on  the  Gulf 
coast,  contiguous  to  Clearwater  #nd  W  of  Tampa, 
settled  c  1865,  me  1899  It  is  a  processing  center 
for  a  citrus-fruit  area,  and  canning  maclunery  is 
made  There  are  boating  and  fashing  activities 

Dunellen  (dunrj'lun),  borough  (pop  5,360),  N  cen- 
tral N  J  ,  SW  of  Newark  near  Plamfield,  laid  out 
1868,  inc.  1887  Printing  presses,  pumps,  and  ad- 
hesives  are  made  here 

Dunes,  Battle  of  tJbe,  1658,  decisive  engagement  in 
the  struggle  between  France  and  Spam  which  had 
resulted  from  Spanish  intervention  m  the  FRONDB. 
It  was  fought  near  Dunkirk  and  was  won  by  the 
French  and  their  English  allies  under  Turenne  over 
the  Spanish  under  Don  John  of  Austria  and  Louis 
II  de  Conde 

Dunfermlme  (duufurm'lln,  dum-),  burgh  (1931 
pop  35,058,  1948  estimated  pop  44,892),  Fife- 
shire,  Scotland,  near  the  Firth  of  Forth  It  was  the 
residence  of  Scottish  kings  from  the  llth  cent.  The 
abbey,  founded  by  Malcolm  Canmore  and  Ins 
queen,  St  Mai  gar et  of  Scotland,  is  the  burial  place 
of  Rol>ert  the  Bruce  and  other  Scottish  kings 
Andrew  Carnegie,  born  in  Dunfermlme,  made 
many  gifts  to  the  town,  which  is  headquarters  of 
the  Carnegie  Tiusts  There  are  textile  mills  (silk 
and  rayon),  engineering  works,  and  metal-casting 
works,  ham  and  bacon  are  other  products 

Dungannon  (dun-ga'nun),  urban  district  (pop 
3,930),  Co  Tyrone,  Northern  Ireland,  NNW  of 
Armagh  In  a  coal-mining  area,  it  has  Imen  and 
woolen  mills  and  potteries  The  chief  stronghold  of 
the  O'Neills  was  here,  the  Royal  School  was  found- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Charles  I  North  of  the  town  is  a 
great  earthwork,  tho  rath  of  Tullaghoge 

Dungarvan  (dun-gnr'vim).  urban  district  (pop 
5,271),  Co  Waterford,  Ireland,  on  Dungarvan  Bay 
and  SW  of  Waterford  It  is  the  site  of  a  castle 
founded  by  King  John,  and  in  Abbeyside,  a  suburb, 
are  remains  of  a  castle  of  tho  McGraths  and  of  an 
Augustmiari  priory  Fishing  and  trade  in  farm  prod- 
uce are  pursued 

dung  beetle  •  see  TUMBLEBUO 

Dungeness  (dunj'nPs'),  flat  shingle  headland  form- 
ing the  southeast  extremity  of  Kent,  England,  ESE 
of  Rye.  It  has  a  lighthouse.  The  Dutch,  under 
Admit  al  Tromp,  defeated  the  English  in  a  battle 
off  Dunncmoss  in  1652 

Dunglison,  Robley  (ro'ble  dung'gUsun),  1798-1869, 
American  physician,  b  Keswick,  England,  M  D 
Umv  of  Erlangen,  1823  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1824  and  was  professor  (at  Jefferson's 
instance)  at  the  Umv  of  Virginia  (1825-33)  and  at 
Jefferson  Medic  al  College,  Philadelphia  (1836-68) 
He  translated  and  edited  many  foreign  works, 
wrote  several  texts,  and  compiled  a  valuable  medi- 
c  al  dictionary 

Dumway,  Abigail  Scott,  1834-1915,  American  editor 
and  woman-Huffragist,  b  near  Groveland,  111.  She 
went  to  Oregon  with  her  family  m  1852  and  the 
next  year  married  Benjamin  Charles  Duiuway 
For  many  years  she  edited  the  New  Northwest  in 
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Portland  and  through  her  writings  and  lectures  be- 
came recognised  as  the  leader  of  the  woman's 
movement  in  the  Northwest  For  her  account  of 
her  part  in  the  movement,  see  Path  Breaking  (1914) 
Dunkards,  Dunkers,  or  TunkerB,  a  sect  of  German 
Baptist  brethren,  divided  into  five  denominations 
Their  popular  name  derives  from  the  German  word 
"to  dip,"  in  descnption  of  their  way  of  baptism. 
Evolving  from  the  Pietist  movement  in  Germany, 
the  first  congregation  of  the  sect  was  oiganised 
there  m  1708  bv  Alexander  Mack  Persecution 
drove  them  to  America,  here,  under  Peter  Becker, 
they  settled  in  1719  m  Germantown,  Pa  From 
this  and  other  settlements  in  Pennsylvania  they 
spread  westward  and  into  Canada  Dunkards  are 
distinguished  by  their  simple,  conservative  gaib 
They  are  opposed  to  war,  oaths,  alcohol,  tobacco, 
and  worldly  amusements  The  original  group  in 
the  United  States  was  organized  as  Church  of  the 
Brethren  (Conservative  Dunkers)  From  this  body 
there  have  been  separations  into  the  Seventh-Day 
Baptists,  German  (1728,  see  BEISSFL,  JOHANN 
CONRAD),  Church  of  God  (New  Dunkards,  1848), 
Old  German  Baptist  Brethren  (1881),  and  the 
Brethren  Church  (Progressive  Dunkers,  1882) 
Dunkards  baptize  by  trine  immersion,  the  kneeling 
candidate  being  immersed  once  for  each  person  of 
the  Tnmty  They  practice  foot  washing  and  the 
love  feast  The  ministry  is  ordained  but  for  the 
most  part  is  unsalaried  See  M  G  Brumbaugh, 
A  History  of  the  German  Baptist  Brethren  in  Europe 
and  America  (1899) 

Dunkeld  (dunkfld'),  village,  Perthshire,  Scotland, 
near  Birnam  and  on  the  Tay,  here  crossed  by 
Thomas  Telford's  seven-arched  bridge  The  vil- 
lage is  the  site  of  Dunkeld  House,  belonging  to  the 
duke  of  Atholl,  and  of  a  cathedral,  part  of  which 
dates  from  the  12th  cent 
Dunkers •  see  DUNKARDS 

Dunkirk  (dftn'kurk),  Fr  Lhtnkerque  (dQkork'), 
town  (1946  pop  9,869,  1936  pop  28,460).  Nord 
dept  ,  N  France,  on  the  North  Sea  near  the  Belgian 
border  Before  1940  it  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent ports  of  France  It  has  a  large  fishing  fleet 
Founded  about  the  10th  cent  and  often  fortified, 
it  was  a  key  city  in  the  centuries-long  struggle 
among  Franco,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Spam, 
England,  and  the  Netherlands  It  frequently 
changed  hands,  generally  sharing  the  history  of 
FLANDERS  Captured  for  Prance  by  Louis  II  de 
Conde  in  1646  and  recaptured  by  the  Spanish  in 
1663,  it  was  conquered  once  more  by  Turenne  in 
1658  aftei  the  Battle  of  the  DUNES  and  given  to 
England,  then  an  all>  of  France  Louis  XIV 
bought  it  back  permanently  in  1662  It  withstood 
an  Anglo-Dutch  bombardment  in  1694  and  several 
German  bombardments  in  the  First  World  War 
In  1940  Dunkirk  was  the  scene  of  the  evacuation 
of  more  than  300,000  Allied  troops,  cut  off  from  re- 
treat on  land  by  the  German  break-through  to  the 
French  Channel  ports  The  retreat  was  carried 
out  by  all  kinds  of  available  Bntish  ciaft,  manned 
in  part  by  civilian  volunteers,  and  was  protected 
in  the  air  b>  a  concentration  of  the  Hoyal  Air 
Force  One  of  the  most  heroic  and  most  memorable 
actions  in  naval  history,  it  lasted  from  May  26  until 
June  4,  when  the  evacuation  was  completed  The 
Germans  entered  the  rums  of  Dunkirk  and  held 
out  here  until  after  the  surrender  of  Germany  m 
May,  1945  Among  the  many  gallant  sailors  born 
m  Dunkirk,  Jean  Bart  was  the  most  celebrated 
Dunkirk.  1  City  (pop  2,942),  Blackford  and  Jay 
counties,  E  Ind  ,  near  the  Ohio  boundary  S  of  Fort 
Wayne  and  ENK  of  Indianapolis  Glass  containers 
are  made  here  3  Industrial  city  (pop  17,713), 
W  N  Y  ,  on  Lake  Erie  SW  of  Buffalo,  me  as  a 
village  1837,  as  a  cit>  1880  Metal  tools,  heaters 
and  oil-rehnmg  equipment  are  its  chief  products 
There  are  fisheries,  and  a  state  park  is  near  by 
Diin  Laoghaire  (doon  Ia'r6,dun  la'ru),  borough  (pop 
44,689),  Co  Dublin,  Ireland,  on  the  Irish  Sea  and 
SE  of  Dublin  It  was  formetly  called  Kingstown  or 
Dunleary  It  is  the  mam  passenger  port  for  Dub- 
lin and  a  resort,  with  fishing  and  yachting 
Dunlap,  William,  1766-1839,  American  playwright, 
b  Perth  Amboy,  N  J  He  was  first  a  poi  trait 
painter  The  Father  (1789)  began  Dunlap's  career 
as  a  playwnght,  and  his  output  was  prolific  until 
the  time  of  his  death  The  Fatal  Deception,  or,  The 
Progress  of  Quilt  (1794,  pub  1806  as  Leicester)  and 
FontainnlU  Abbey  (1795)  are  excellent  examples  of 
the  so-called  Gothic  romance  school,  Andre  (1798) 
is  a  tragedy  In  1796  Dunlap  began  his  career  as 
theater  manager  bv  purchasing  a  quarter  interest 
in  the  Old  American  Company  then  playing  in  the 
John  Street  Theatre,  New  York  City,  and  he  soon 
became  sole  director  of  the  Now  Park  Theatre 
The  venture  failed  m  1806  It  was  during  this 
penod  thot,  endeavonng  to  supply  the  demand  for 
new  drama,  he  translated  and  adapted  a  great  num- 
ber of  French  and  German  plays  He  was  a  found- 
er and  secretary  of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign His  History  of  the  American  Theatre  (1832) 
and  his  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts 
of  Design  in  the  United  States  (1834)  are  invaluable 
source  books  and  contain  important  autobiograph- 
ical matenal  His  diary  was  edited  by  D.  C  Barck 
m  1930  See  biography  by  O  S  Coad  (1917) 
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Dunlap,  town  (pop  1,650),  W  Iowa,  on  the  Boyer 
river  and  NNE  of  Council  Bluffs,  inc.  1871. 

Dunleary,  Ireland  see  DUN  LAOGHAIRB. 

Dunlop,  John  Boyd,  1840-1921,  Scottish  inventor. 
While  living  near  Belfast,  where  he  had  a  veteri- 
nary practice,  he  devised  (1888)  a  practical  pneu- 
matic bicycle  tire  A  pneumatic  carriage  tire  had 
been  patented  ui  England  in  1845,  but  the  com- 
pany established  in  Belfast  to  manufacture  the 
Dunlop  tire  obtained  rights  to  the  invention 
through  Dunlop's  original  patent  of  1888  supple- 
mented by  accessory  patents  Dunlop  wrote  The 
History  of  the  Pneumatic  Tyre  (1924) 

Dunraore,  John  Murray,  4th  earl  of,  1732-1809, 
British  colonial  governor  of  Virginia,  a  Scottish 
peer.  Appointed  governor  of  New  York  in  1770, 
he  remained  there  for  about  1 1  months  before  being 
transferred  to  Virginia  In  1774  he  led  the  Vir- 
ginians in  an  Indian  campaign  usually  known  as 
Lord  Dunmore's  War  Sending  one  expedition 
under  Andrew  LEWIS  west  by  the  Kanawha  valley, 
ho  personally  headed  the  northern  column,  which 
set  out  from  Fort  Dunmore  at  Pittsburgh  Lewis 
defeated  the  Indians  at  Point  Pleasant,  and  Dun- 
more  negotiated  a  final  treaty  with  them  in  the 
Scioto  vallev  When  the  news  of  Lexington  and 
Concord  reached  Virginia,  Dunmoro,  who  had 
twice  previously  dissolved  the  house  of  bun 


for  its  pro-colonial  stands,  removed  the  colony's 
powder  stores  to  a  man-of-war  The  aroused  Vir- 
ginians made  him  pay  for  the  powder  Threats 
against  his  life  forced  him  to  take  refuge  (June, 
1775)  on  shipboard,  whence  he  declared  martial 
law  and  sent  out  loyal  troops,  who  were  defeated  at 
Great  Bridge  on  Dec  9,  1775  In  Jan  .  1776,  he 
shelled  and  burned  Norfolk,  but  in  July  he  was 
forced  to  return  to  England  From  1787  to  1796 
ho  was  governor  of  the  Bahamas  See  R  G 
Thwaites  and  L  P  Kellogg,  ed  ,  Documentary 
History  of  Dunmon's  War,  1774  (1905) 

Dunmore,  industrial  borough  (pop  23,086),  NE  Pa  , 
near  Scranton,  settled  1783  It  has  anthracite 
mines  and  silk  factories 

Dunmore,  Lake,  c  3  W  mi  long  and  c  1  mi  wide,  W 
Vt ,  between  Brandon  and  Middlobury  It  is  a 
summer  resort 

Dunmore's   War:   see   DUNMORE,   JOHN  MURRAY, 

4TH   EARL  OF 

Dun  mow  (dan 'mo),  rural  district  (pop  15,564), 
Essex,  England  Its  two  villages,  Great  Dunmow, 
on  the  Chelmor  river,  arid  Little  Dunmow,  are  ag- 
ricultural centers  At  Little  Dunmow  are  remains 
of  an  Augustinmn  priory  founded  in  1104  The 
custom  of  awarding  a  flitch  of  bacon  (the  Dunmow 
flitch)  to  the  couple  who  could  testify  that  they  had 
not  quarreled  or  regretted  their  marriage  for  a  vear 
and  a  day  after  their  wedding  is  described  in  Piers 
Plowman 

Dunn,  Cano,  1870-,  American  electrical  engineer, 
b  New  York  city,  grad  City  College.  New  York 
(B  S  ,  1889,  M  3  ,  1897),  E  E  ,  Columbia,  1891 
In  addition  to  designing  electrical  equipment  for 
prodiK  tion  purposes,  he  has  engineered  large-scale 
constnu  tion  projects,  including  a  steam  plant  at 
Musdo  Shoals,  a  transatlantic  radio  telegraph  sta- 
tion, nitrate  plants,  oil  refineries,  and  hydroelectric 
stations  President  of  J  G  White  Engineering 
Corp  sime  1913,  he  has  served  as  consultant  to 
industrial  organizations  and  governmental  todies 
and  as  president  of  Cooper  Union 

Dunn,  town  (pop  6,256),  central  N  C  ,  S  of  Raleigh 
It  is  a  trade  center  m  a  farm  area,  with  lumber  and 
flour  mills 

Dunne,  Fmley  Peter  (dun),  1867-19.16.  American 
humorist,  famous  as  the  cieator  of  "Mi  Dooley," 
b  Chicago  An  experienced  Chicago  journalist,  he 
was  successively  on  the  staffs  of  the  Evening  Post 
and  the  Times-Herald  and  editor  in  chief  (1897- 
1900)  of  the  Journal  In  1893,  in  the  Chicago  Eve- 
ning Post,  he  began  his  series  of  Irish-American 
monologues  by  "Martin  Dooley  "  As  a  trenchant 
though  humorous  critic  of  the  Span lah-Ameri can 
War  and  of  politics  and  society  in  Amenca,  "Mr 
Dooley"  excelled  in  deflating  the  pretensions  of 
politicians  In  book  form  the  series  began  with 
Mr  Dooley  in  Peace  and  War  (1898)  See  Mr 
Dooley  at  His  Best  (od  by  Elmer  Ellis,  1938) ,  biog- 
iaphy  by  Elmei  Ellis  (1941) 

Dunnellon  (dunc'lun),  town  (pop  1,217),  N  central 
Fla  ,  on  the  Withlacoochee  and  SW  of  Ocala,  near 
the  Gulf  coast,  me  as  a  town  1909  At  first  a 
plantation  and  ranch  trading  center,  it  turned  to 
quarrying  phosphate  rock  and  limestone,  discov- 
ered here  in  1889  Lumbering,  farming,  and  dany- 
ing  arc  also  carried  on  Rainbow  Spi  ings  are  near 

Dunnet  Head,  Caithness,  Scotland,  forming  the 
northern  extiemity  of  Great  Britain  proper 

Dunning,  John,  1st  Baron  Ashburton,  17'}  1-8.1,  Eng- 
lish jurist  and  statesman  He  attracted  notice  m 
1762  by  his  written  defense  of  the  East  India  mer- 
chants against  their  Dutch  rivals  In  1768  he  be- 
came solicitor  general  and  in  the  same  year  he 
entered  Parliament,  where  he  consistently  opposed 
the  government  policy  toward  the  American 
colonies  and  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  right  of 
free  election  and  petition  in  the  case  of  John 
WILKES.  He  has  been  suggested  as  a  possible  au- 
thor of  the  Junius  letters 


Dunning,  William  Archibald,  1867-1922,  American 
historian,  b.  Plainfield,  N.J ,  grad  Columbia 
(B  A  ,  1881;  Ph.D  .  1885)  After  studying  m  Ber- 
lin, he  returned  (1886)  to  spend  a  lifetime  at 
Columbia,  becoming  the  first  Lieber  professor  of 
history  and  political  philosophy  in  1904.  His  repu- 
tation is  twofold,  first,  his  scholarly  studies  of 
Reconstruction  led  the  way  to  a  new  interpretation 
of  that  era  in  American  history,  second,  his  History 
of  Political  Theorist  (3  vols  ,  1902-20)  was  a  bril- 
liant survey  of  a  hitherto  unanalyzod  field  Dun- 
ning not  only  wrote  two  superb  studies  of  Ilecon- 
6truction~Essays  on  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruc- 
tion (1898,  rev  ed  ,  1904)  and  Reconstruction,  Polit- 
ical and  Economic,  1865-1877  (1907)— but  also  in- 
spired and  directed  the  long  series  of  books  by  his 
students  on  Reconstruction  in  the  individual 
states  He  also  wrote  The  British  Empire  and  the 
United  States  (1914),  an  excellent  survey  of  Anglo- 
American  relations  J.  G  de  Roulhac  Hamilton 
edited  his  Truth  in  History  and  Other  Essays  (1937) 
See  H  W  Odum,  ed  ,  American  Masters  of  Social 
Science  (1927) 

Dunnottar  Castle  (dtinft'tur),  Kincardine,  Scotland, 
S  of  Aberdeen  and  near  Stonehaven,  on  a  rock  over- 
looking the  sea  The  ancient  building  was  taken  by 
Sir  Wflliam  Wallace  m  1297  The  piesont  struc- 
ture, with  its  tower  and  chapel,  dates  partly  from 
the  late  14th  cent ,  when  it  was  built  by  Sir  William 
Keith,  earl  marischal  of  Scotland  In  1652  it  was 
surrendered  to  the  parliamentarians,  after  an  eight- 
month  siege  In  Whigs'  Vault,  a  dungeon,  more 
than  a  hundred  Covenantei s  were  confined  in  1685, 
the  tombstones  of  nine  are  m  the  churchyard 

Dunnville,  town  (pop  4,028),  S  Ont  ,  on  the  Grand 
River  near  its  entry  into  Lake  Erie  and  S  of  Hamil- 
ton It  is  a  port  of  entry  and  has  manufactures 

Dunois,  Jean,  comte  de  (zhtV  k5t'  du  dtlnwh'), 
c  1403-1468,  Fiench  general,  called  the  Bastard  of 
Orleans,  natural  son  of  Louis,  due  d'Orleans  He 
sided  with  the  Armagnacs  in  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  VI's  reign  and  was  captured  by  the  But- 
gundians  in  1418  Released  in  1420,  he  took  pu.it 
m  the  English  war  and  in  the  enthronement  of 
CHAHLFS  VII  He  had  charge  of  the  defense  of 
Orleans  when  it  was  relieved  by  Joan  of  Arc  (1420) 
and  joined  hei  m  her  subsequent  campaign  Aftei 
hei  execution  ho  continued  the  war,  took  part  in 
the  capture  of  Paris  (1436).  and  was  rewarded  with 
the  county  of  Dunois  (1439)  He  later  joined  the 
PRACUJERIB  against  Charles  VII  arid  was  (1465)  ti 
leader  of  the  League  of  the  Public  Weal  against 
Louis  XI,  but  each  time  he  was  reitoied  to  favoi 
at  court 

Dunooa  (dun<5on')(  burgh  (pop  8,780),  Argyllshiie 
Scotland,  on  the  Firth  of -Clyde  and  W  of  Groeuock 
It  is  a  resort  There  is  a  statue  of  "Highland 
Mary"  (Mary  Campbell),  celebiated  by  Robeit 
Bums  An  annual  Highland  Gathering  is  held  in 
August 

Dunoyer  de  Segonzac,  Andre   sec  SEGOVZAC 

Duns  (dtins,  danz),  burgh  (pop  1.7KS),  county  town 
of  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  ESE  of  Edinburgh,  in  a 
fanning  region  Duns  Law,  a  hill  700  ft  high,  was 
the  camping  place  of  Alexander  Leslie  and  the 
Covenanters  in  1(>39 

Dunsany,  Edward  John  Moreton  Drax  Plunkett, 
18th  Baron  (dunsan'cVsa'-),  1878 -,  Anglo-lush 
soldier  and  man  of  letters,  educated  at  Eton  and 
Sandhurst  He  served  in  the  Boei  and  First  Woi  Id 
wars  and  in  1941  escaped  the  Geiman  invaders  m 
Athens,  where  he  was  Bvrcm  professor  of  English 
literature  at  Athens  Umv  His  work  doals  with 
gods,  fames,  and  men.  hesitating  between  satire 
and  pure  fantasy,  and  his  style  is  eloquent  m  its 
simplicity  His  plays  include  The  Glittering  Gatt , 
Gods  of  the  Mountain  (both  1914),  A  Night  at  an 
Inn  (1916),  //  (1921),  Alexander  (1925),  and  Lord 
Adnan  (1933)  Among  his  prose  tales  are  The  G'tw/a 
of  Pegana  (1905),  A  Dreamer's  Tales  (1910),  The 
Book  of  Wonder  (1912),  Travel  Tales  of  Mr  Joseph 
Jorkens  (1931),  My  Talks  unth  Dfan  SparJty  (1936), 
The  Story  of  Motia  Sheehy  (1939),  and  A  Ghmpxe 
from  a  Watch  Towtr  (1940)  See  the  semi-autobio- 
graphical  Patches  of  Sunlight  (1938) 

Dunsinane  (dan'sman'),  one  of  the  Sitilaw  Hills, 
1,012  ft  high,  Perthshne,  Scotland,  NE  of  Perth 
There  are  ruins  of  an  ancient  foit  on  the  summit, 
called  Macbeth's  Castle,  supposed  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  defeat  of  Macbeth  by  the  earl  of  Northum- 
bna,  as  related  by  Slmkspere 

Dunsmuir  (dfinz'mfir),  city  (pop  2,359),  N  Calif . 
SofMt  Shasta,  me  1909  It  is  a  mountain  resoi  t, 
with  an  airport,  ruilioad  shops,  and  lumber  mill 
Castle  Crags  State  Park  lies  to  the  south 

Dun*  Scotus,  John  (dun*'  skcVtus)  [Latin  Ser'j/s- 
Irishman  or  Soot),  d  1308,  scholastic  philosopher, 
<  ailed  the  Subtle  Doctor.  A  native  of  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  he  was  a  Franciscan  who  taught  ut  Ox- 
ford, Pans,  and  Cologne  The  exact  canon  of  Duns 
Scotus'  work  is  unknown,  hence  it  is  not  possible  to 
state  fully  and  positively  what  were  his  own  be- 
liefs The  best  known  of  his  undoubtedly  authentic 
works  are  On  the  first  Principle  and  two  commen- 
taries on  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard  He  fol- 
lowed St  Bonaventure  m  putting  Aristotelian 
thought  to  the  service  of  Christian  theology  He 
was  the  founder  of  a  whole  school  of  BCHOLASTI- 


CroM  reference!  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronundatton  faces  p*f«  1. 


CIBM  called  Scotism  and  opposed  to  the  Thomism 
of  the  followers  of  St  THOMAS  AQUINAS  The 
Scotists  deny  that  matter  is  the  principle  of  indi- 
viduality and  inswt  that  individuation  of  things 
is  by  formal,  intelligible  determination  They 
place  much  emphasis  on  the  nature  of  knowledge 
Certain  knowledge  of  all  finite,  particular  truths 
rests  upon  the  infinite  Tiuth,  which  is  God  The 
concept  of  being  is  common  to  both  God  and  his 
creatures,  and  he  differs  from  them  as  infinite  from 
finite  It  is  possible  to  prove  the  existence  of  God, 
but  8t  Anselm's  ontological  proof  13  modified  the 
idea  of  God's  possible  existence  involves  his  neces- 
sary existence,  but  knowledge  of  that  possible 
existence  must  be  demonstrated  from  sensible 
things,  i  e  ,  from  experience  Scotus  taught  that 
the  state  arose  from  common  consent  of  the  people 
in  the  social  contract  He  also  denied  that  private 
property  was  sanctioned  by  natural  law  Scotism 
lias  had  great  influence  on  Catholic  thought  and 
has  been  fostered  especially  by  the  Franciscans 

Dunstable  (dfin'stubul),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  8,976,  1943  estimated  pop  16,910),  Bedford- 
shire, England.at  the  foot  of  the  Chiltern  Hills  and 
S  of  Bedford  There  are  interesting  ti  aces  of  Stone 
and  Bronze  Age  civilization,  including  earthworks 
at  Maiden  Bower  and  the  Five  Knolls,  one  of  the 
Knolls,  excavated  in  1926,  contained  rehcs  and 
ornaments  of  a  woman  of  c  2000  B  C  The  town 
is  at  the  meeting  point  of  the  ancient  Ickmeld  and 
Wathng  streets  The  Pnorv  Church  includes  part 
of  an  Augustmian  priory  founded  in  1131  An 
Kleanor  Cross  was  erected  here  (see  ELEANOR  OF 
CA«TIU>) 

Dunstan,  Saint  (dQns'tn),  925^-988,  English  prel- 
ate, aichbishop  of  Canterbury  (960-88),  b  near 
Glastonhurv  He  was  at  coui  t  from  940  to  945  and 
was  made  abbot  of  Glastonbury  He  reformed 
monastic  discipline,  enforcing  a  strict  Benedictine 
observance  Under  King  Edred  he  was  a  royal 
counselor,  and  the  favorable  peace  with  the  Danes 
is  said  to  have  been  largely  his  doing  He  was  in 
FlandeiH  (956-58)  in  exile  After  his  return  to 
England  he  became  bishop  of  Worcester  (958), 
bishop  of  London  (959),  and  aichbishop  of  Canter- 
buiv  (9f>0)  He  was  not  in  favor  with  yEthelred 
He  is  generally  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  saints  Feast  May  19 

Dunstan,  Sir  Wyndbam  Rowland,  1861-1949,  Eng- 
lish chemist,  an  authority  on  tropical  agriculture 
AH  director  (1903-24)  of  the  Imperial  Institute, 
London,  ho  studied  the  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources  of  Ccvlon,  Cyprus,  India,  and  Newfound- 
land He  was  an  expert  on  alkaloids,  and  he  iso- 
lated the  mineral  thonamte  He  was  knighted  in 
1921 

Dunster,  Henry,  c  1612-165'),  first  president  of 
Harvard  College,  b  Lancashire,  England,  edu- 
cated at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge  (MA, 
1634)  He  emigrated  to  New  England  in  1640  and 
was  almost  at  once  (Aug  27  1640)  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  new  college  He  foimulated  its  rules 
and  patterned  its  proceduic  after  the  English 
schools,  worked  actively  foi  its  support,  and  gave 
freely  of  his  meager  salary  foi  its  success  Because 
of  his  adoption  of  Baptist  principle*  he  was  forced 
to  resign  in  1654,  and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  as  a  pastor  in  Scituate,  Mass. 

duodecimal  system,  a  system  of  notation  corre- 
sponding to  the  decimal  system  but  based  on  12 
instead  of  10  It  is  more  convenient  in  certain  re- 
spects than  the  decimal  system,  for,  since  12  has 
a  larger  number  of  factors  than  10,  more  fractions 
can  bo  expressed  evenly  in  the  duodecimal  system, 
e  g  ,  \i  would  be  equal  to  0  4  and  }£  to  0  3  The 
Babylonians,  who  were  far  advanced  in  mathe- 
matics in  early  times,  used  a  system  of  numbers 
based  upon  12  Today,  the  foot  is  divided  into 
12  inches,  the  year  into  12  months,  and  the  face 
of  the  clock  into  12  hours 

Duparquet  (du'parkft'),  town  (pop  1,384),  W  Que  , 
on  Lalce  Duparquet  and  NNW  of  ttouyn  It  is  a 
gold-mining  center 

Duperron,  Jacques  Davy  (zhak  duvS'  duperO'). 
1556-1618,  French  churchman,  cardinal  of  the 
Roman  Church  A  convert  to  Catholicism  from 
Protestantism,  he  was  an  adheient  of  Henry  IV 
and  was  made  bishop  of  fivreux  Ho  received 
Henry  IV's  abjuration  and  went  on  the  successful 
mission  to  Rome  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  papal 
interdict. 

Dupetit-Thouars,  Louis  Marie  Aubert  (lw<V  miiro' 
obe>'  dttputfi'-twar'),  1758-1831,  Fiemh  botaimt 
and  horticulturist  He  traveled  (1792-1802)  on 
Madagascar  and  other  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  wrote  books  on  their  flora  While  director 
(from  1802)  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Arborieul- 
tutc,  Paris,  he  made  valuable  studies  in  plant 

Dupleix.  Joseph  Francois,  marquis  (ahSzeT  fr&swti' 
markO  duplfiks').  1697-1703,  French  governor  of 
Pondichery,  India  (1741-54)  His  initial  military 
successes  against  the  British  (notably  the  seisure 
of  Madras,  1746,  and  the  defense  of  Pondichery, 
1748)  were  largelv  offset  by  the  insubordination  of 
LA  BOURDONMAIH  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (1748).  Dupleix  then  formed  a  vast  proj- 
ect foi  establishing  French  supremacy  in  India. 
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Intervening  in  native  politics,  intrigues,  and  war- 
fare, he  controlled  the  Carnatic  by  1749  and  nearly 
the  entire  Deccan  by  1751  Soon,  however,  the 
British  began  to  regain  ground  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Robert  Chve,  and  the  French  government, 
anxious  to  avoid  war  and  uninformed  of  Dupleix's 
grandiose  schemes,  recalled  the  governor  in  1754 
With  Dupleix,  the  last  hope  of  a  French  empire  in 
India  vanished  Dupleix  ended  his  days  in  pov- 
erty and  neglect  See  G  B  Malleson,  Dupleix 
(1890),  Henry  Dodwell,  Dupleix  and  Clive  (1920) 
Duplessis,  Maunce  Lenoblet  (mores'  lunobla' 
dtiplese/),  1890 -,  Canadian  lawyer  and  politician, 
b  Trois  Rivieres,  Que  ,  educ  ated  at  Laval  Umv 
Elected  in  1927  to  the  Quebec  legislature,  he  was 
leader  (1933-35)  of  the  provincial  Conservative 
party  A  founder  of  a  French  Canadian  nationalist 
party,  Duplossis  became  premier  and  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  province  of  Quebec  in  1936,  when  the 
partv  was  victorious  in  the  elections  He  was  de- 
feated in  1939  on  the  issue  of  Canadian  conscription 
for  the  Second  World  War  but  was  reelected  in 
1944  when,  as  head  of  his  party,  he  again  took  office 
as  premier  and  attorney  general 
Duploye,  Emile  (ftmet'  dtlplwaya').  1833-1912, 
French  stenographer  Ho  invented  a  svstem  of 
shorthand  which  was  very  popular  in  Franco 
Dupo  (dQ'po),  village  (pop  2,073),  SW  111  ,  on  the 
Mississippi  below  East  St  Louis,  in  a  limestone 
quarry  area,  me  1907  It  has  railroad  yards 
Du  Ponceau,  Pierre  Etienne,  or  Peter  Stephen 
Duponceau  (dup&n'so),  1760-1844,  American 
lawyer  and  ethnologist,  b  France  He  became 
secretary  and  interpreter  for  Baron  von  Steuben 
and  accompanied  him  to  America  m  the  Revolu- 
tion Later  he  became  an  American  citizen  When 
Robert  R  Livingston  was  in  charge  of  foreign 
affairs,  Du  Ponceau  served  as  his  secretary  He 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  prac  tice  m  Philadel- 
phia in  1785,  and  attained  eminence  in  the  field  of 
international  law  He  made  a  translation,  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Wat  (1810),  from  the  Latin  work  by 
Bwikershock  and  wrote  several  original  legal 
treatises  His  M6mmrc  sur  le  syntkme  grammatical 
dcs  languea  di  qurlqnes  nations  indiennes  de  I'Amen- 
qitc  du  Vord  (Paris,  1838)  gave  him  an  internation- 
al reputation  as  an  authority  on  the  languages  of 
North  American  Indians  He  translated  a  work  by 
John  Heckewelder  from  English  into  Freric  h  under 
the  title  Histmre,  moeurs  et  coutumes  des  nation* 
iiuliennfs  (1822)  and  c  arned  on  with  Hec  kewelder 
a  valuable  correspondent  e  on  Indian  languages 
Du  Pont  (da  pftnt'),  family  notable  in  US  indus- 
trial history  The  Du  Pont  family's  importance 
began  about  150  years  ago  when  Eleuthere  Irenee 
Du  PONT  established  a  powder  mill  on  the  Brandy- 
wine  Development,  continuation,  and  family  con- 
trol of  the  E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  <fe  Company 
(dii  mundor')  have  been  the  family's  chief  cone  ern, 
and  its  prolific  members  have  kept  the  company 
well  staffed  Outstanding  among  the  Du  Pouts 
was  Henry  Du  Pont,  a  West  Point  graduate  and 
son  of  the  company's  founder,  who  set  the  basis  for 
the  famih  's  cohesivoriess  Lammot  I  (1831-1884), 
chemist  and  inventor,  having  developed  a  new  and 
superior  blasting  powder,  gave  the  Du  Pont  Com- 
pany a  leading  place  in  the  making  of  explosives 
Later,  Pierre  Samuel  Du  PONT  and  his  cousins 
Coleman  and  Alfred  brought  about  the  company's 
incorporation  with  outsiders,  which  was  a  depar- 
ture from  the  long-established  family  partnership 
But  family  control  is  still  predominant,  despite  the 
company's  several  thousand  stockholders  The 
Du  Ponts  have  actively  displayed  individuality  m 
politics  Coleman  and  Pierre  have  increased  Dela- 
ware's roads,  and  Pierre  has  contributed  heavily  to 
the  state's  education  Wilmington  owes  most  of  its 
importance  to  the  Du  Ponts  See  J  K  Wmkler, 
The  Du  Pont  Dynasty  (1935),  Marquis  James, 
Alfred  I  Du  Pont,  the  family  Rebel  (1941) 
Du  Pont,  Eleuthere  Irenee  (du  pont',  Fr  filutcr' 
crana'  dtt  p6'),  1771-1834,  American  powder  man- 
ufacturer, b  Pans,  France,  son  of  Pierre  Samuel 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  At  the  age  of  17,  Irenee 
entered  the  royal  powder  works,  where  Lavoisier 
taught  him  the  trade  After  Lavoisior'a  forced 
leave  from  the  plant,  Irenee  began  managing 
(1791)  his  father's  pnnting  house,  where  the  Du 
Ponts  published  counterrevolutionary  pamphlets 
When  the  Jacobins  sacked  the  printing  house, 
Ir6n6e  and  his  family  left  for  Ameuca  to  set  up  a 
trading  and  land  company  Though  he  met  dis- 
illusionment upon  reaching  America  (1800),  Irenee 
soon  formulated  plans  to  improve  the  quality  of 
American  gunpowder  In  July,  1802,  he  began 
constructing  his  powder  works  on  the  Brandywine, 
near  Wilmington,  Del  Despite  lack  of  capital, 
Irenee  constantly  improved  his  powder  and  plant 
and  developed  within  a  few  >  ears  an  extensive  busi- 
ness, which  ho  named  E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemouis  & 
Company  (the  firm's  present  name).  His  sales 
were  augmented  during  the  War  of  1812  and  the 
\  ears  following,  but  his  immense  debts  and  family 
obligations  constant!}  plagued  him  He  was  ap- 
pointed (1822)  director  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  judgment  on  manufacturing  and 
farming  was  widely  sought  See  W  S  Dutton, 
Du  Pont— 14O  years  (1942) 
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Du  Pont,  Pierre  Samuel,  1870-,  American  indus- 
trialist, b  Wilmington,  Del  ,  grad  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1890  Upon  his  gradua- 
tion, Du  Pont  worked  nine  years  as  chemist  with 
the  family's  company,  where  he  helped  develop 
smokeless  powder  In  1902  Pierre  and  his  two  cou- 
sins, Alfred  and  Colernan  Du  Pont,  bought  the 
E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company  Pierre  be- 
came treasurer  and  later  vice  president  In  1916, 
after  a  group  headed  by  Pierre  bought  Coleman's 
stock,  Alfred  brought  suit  against  Pierre  for 
breach  of  trust  After  four  years  in  court,  the  case 
was  settled  in  Pierre's  favor,  but  Alfred  and  Pierre 
remained  long  estranged  When  the  Du  Pont 
Company  a<  quired  control  of  General  Motors, 
Pierre  was  its  president  from  1920  to  1923  Under 
his  president  y,  the  Du  Pont  Company  also  devel- 
oped scores  of  chemical  manufactures  and  ac- 
quired many  other  industries  From  1925  to  1937 
Du  Pont  was  tax  commissioner  for  Delaware 
Strongly  antiprohibitionist,  he  was  (1933-38) 
the  state's  liquor  c  om  missioner  At  first  an  adherent 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  he  later  opposed  him  See 
J  K  Wmkler,  The  Du  Pont  Dunaaty  (1935), 
Marquis  James,  Alfred  I  Du  Pont,  the  Family 

Du  Pont,  Samuel  Francis,  1803-65,  American  naval 
officer,  b  Bergen  Point,  N  J  ,  grandson  of  Pierre 
Samuel  DU  PONT  DB  NKMOURS  Appointed  a  mid- 
shipman m  1815,  he  saw  his  first  active  duty  m  the 
Mediterranean  (1817)  In  the  Mexican  War,  Du 
Pont,  commanding  the  Cyane,  cleared  the  Gulf  of 
California  of  Mexican  shipping,  captured  La  Pax, 
and  in  several  raids  helped  to  establish  U  S  control 
over  Lower  California  Assigned  to  command  the 
South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  in  the  Civil 
War,  Du  Pont  dnected  (Nov  ,  1861)  the  successful 
naval  attack  against  Port  Royal,  8  C  ,  for  which  he 
won  a  rear  admiral's  commission  He  later  secured 
further  footholds  for  the  Union  on  the  coasts  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida  The  block- 
ade which  Du  Pont  organized  was  generally  suc- 
cessful, except  at  Charleston  The  Dept  of  the 
Navy  thought  that  Charleston  could  be  taken  by 
naval  attack  and,  against  his  own  will,  Du  Pont 
attempted  to  take  the  harbor,  using  seven  moni- 
tors Severely  repulsed  on  April  7.  1863,  he  expect- 
ed the  department  to  share  the  blame  for  the  re- 
verse A  dispute  followed,  and  Du  Pont  asked  to  be 
relieved  See  biography  by  H  A  Du  Pont  (1926) 

Dupont,  industrial  borough  (pop  5,278),  NE  Pa , 
near  the  Susquehanna  between  Wilkes-Barre  and 
Scranton,  me  1917  Anthracite  mining  and  muni- 
tions are  its  industries 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  Pierre  Samuel  (pver' 
samuel'  du  p6'  du  numodr'),  1739-1817,  French 
economist,  one  of  the  PHYSIOCRATS  He  early  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Quesnay  and  edited  the 
Journal  de  I' agriculture  in  1765-66  and  the  Epht- 
mtndf*  du  ntouen  from  1768  to  1772  He  also 
edited  some  of  Quesnav's  writings  under  the  title 
Physiocratie  (1768)  and  later  presented  his  own 
views  of  economy  and  political  philosophy  in  his 
Tableau  raisonnf  des  principe*  de  I'tconomie  poli- 
tique  (1775)  and  other  works  He  was  also  active  in 
practical  politics  After  two  years  as  sec  retary  of 
the  council  of  public  instruction  in  Poland,  he  be- 
come the  financial  and  economic  adviser  of  hw 
friend  TURGOT  Under  Vergennes  ho  was  one  of 
the  diplomats  m  the  long  negotiations  (1783)  after 
the  American  Revolution,  and  he  drew  up  a  trade 
treatv  (1786)  with  England  that  expressed  his 
economic  principles  In  the  French  Revolution  he 
was  an  important  figure  in  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly ,  especially  in  financial  debates  He  opposed 
the  issue  of  the  assign  ata,  and  as  the  Revolution 
moved  further  to  the  loft  he  fell  under  the  suspicion 
of  his  fellow  revolutionists  and  for  a  tune  lived  in 
hiding  and  issued  pamphlets  against  the  "radi- 
cals "  He  emerged  into  notice  in  the  Directory 
but,  disappointed  with  the  course  of  events,  he 
migrated  (1799)  to  the  United  States,  where  his  son 
E  I  Du  Pont  set  up  a  powder  mill  The  elder 
Du  Pont  returned  to  Napoleonic  France  in  1802 
but  in  1815  was  again  in  America,  where  he  died 
He  was  a  correspondent  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
hw  economic  theories  had  some  influence  in  sh  ipmg 
IT  S  pohov 

Dtippel  (dU'pul),  village,  SE  Denmark,  in  Schleswig 
Hero  the  Danes  were  defeated  (1849)  by  Saxon  and 
Bavarian  troops  and  ogam  (1864)  by  the  Prussians 
It  passed  to  Denmark  in  1920 

DuppUn  Moor  (du'plm),  SE  Perthshire,  Scotland 
Here  occurred  the  defeat  (1332)  of  the  carl  of  Mar 
by  Edward  dc  Bahol 

Dupr6,  Giovanni  (jovan'no  dupra),  1817-82,  Italian 
sculptor,  b  Siena,  of  French  descent  His  statues 
of  Cam  and  the  fallen  Abel  are  in  the  Pitti  Palace, 

Dupre,  Jules  (»hul'  dupra),  1811 '-1889,  French 
landscape  painter  of  the  Barbizon  school  He  ex- 
celled in  portrav  ing  dramatic  and  tragic  aspects  of 
nature.  A  frequent  and  honored  exlubitot  at  the 
Salon,  Dupre  spent  his  lost  years  at  L'Isle-Adam, 
where  some  of  his  best  work  was  done.  His  Old 
Oak  and  Hay  Wagon  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, and  he  is  represented  in  many  American 
galleries 
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Dupuy  de  Lome.  Stanislas  Charles  Henri  Laurent 

(stanzas'  snarl'  are'  lorft'  dupue'  dii  16m'),  1816- 
86,  French  naval  engineer,  director  of  French  naval 
construction  after  1857,  To  him  France  owed  its 
first  iron  ship  and  first  armored  and  screw  steam 
warship  In  1872  he  proved  practicable  a  dirigible 
balloon  He  was  made  a  life  member  of  the  senate 
in  1877 

Dupuytren,  Guillaume,  Baron  (gey  6m'  bard" 
diiptietrC').  1777-1835,  French  surgeon  As  profes- 
sor at  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  Paris,  from  1812,  he  was 
noted  as  diagnostician,  lecturer,  and  operator  He 
wrote  on  surgical  subjects,  described  a  fracture  of 
the  fibula  and  a  contraction  of  the  hand  which  bear 
hie  name,  and  founded  the  thair  of  pathological 
anatomy  at  the  Univ.  of  Paris  In  1823  he  was 
made  a  baron 

Duquesne,  Abraham  (abraam'  dttken'),  1610-88, 
French  naval  officer  In  the  Fronde,  he  suppressed 
a  revolt  at  Bordeaux  (1660)  As  commander  of 
Colbert's  new  fleet,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Dutch  War,  engaging  De  Ruyter  off  Stroniboh  and 
Catania  and  sharing  in  the  victory  of  Palermo 
(1676)  He  fought  the  Barbary  pirates  (1681)  and 
bombarded  Algiers  (1682-83)  and  Genoa  (1684) 
Though  a  Protestant,  he  was  created  marquis 
(1681)  and  was  exempted  from  proscription  when 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked 

Doqueane  (dukan',  doo-,  da-),  city  (pop  20,693), 
SW  Pa  ,  on  the  Monongahela  and  near  Pittsburgh, 
settled  1789.  mo  as  a  borough  1891,  as  a  city  1910 
Ingot  and  bar  steel  and  pig  iron  are  produced  here 
Duquesne,  Fort,  on  the  site  of  PITTSBURGH,  Ha  Be- 
cause of  its  strategic  location  at  the  junction  of  the 
Monongahela  and  Allegheny  rivers  (the  forks  of  the 
Ohio),  it  was  a  major  objective  m  the  last  of  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars.  The  fort  was  begun  by  a 
small  force  of  Virginians  in  the  spring  of  1754  at  the 
instance  of  Qov.  Robert  Dmwiddie,  but  the  French 
appeared  m  superior  numbers  arid  took  possession 
(April  17,  1754)  They  completed  it  and  named  it 
after  Ange  de  Menneville.  Marquis  de  Duquesne, 
then  governor  general  of  New  Franco  George 
Washington's  detachment  of  Virginia  mditia  had 
been  unable  to  reach  the  fort  before  the  arrival  of 
the  French,  who  then  defeated  him  m  July  (see 
NECESSITY,  FOKT)  Fort  Duquesne  was  the  goal 
of  the  unsuccessful  expedition  under  Gen  Edward 
BRAD  DOCK  in  1756  and  of  the  successful  one  under 
Gen.  John  FOEBES  in  1758  The  French,  abandon- 
ing their  position  to  Forbes  without  a  hght,  burned 
(Nov.  24)  the  fort,  which  the  English  rebuilt  and  re- 
named Fort  Pitt,  whence  Pittsburgh 

Duquesne  University  see  PITTSBURGH,  Pa. 

Duquesnoy,  Francois  (fraawa'  dukenwa'),  1594- 
1643?,  Flemish  sculptor,  also  called  Francois  Fla- 
mand  and  II  Fiammmgo.  He  worked  mostly  in 
Italy  (where  he  became  a  friend  of  Pousmn)  and  is 
famous  for  his  reliefs  of  children  in  terra  cotta, 
ivory,  bronze,  and  marble  Among  his  works  in 
Rome  are  St  Susanna  in  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto  and 
a  statue  of  St  Andrew  and  groups  of  children  on 
the  columns  of  the  altar  in  St  Peter's 

Du  Quoin  (dot)  kom',  kwom'),  city  (pop  7,515),  S 
111 ,  N  of  Cairo,  me  1861.  It  is  an  industrial  and 
trade  center  in  a  farm  and  coal  region 

Dura  (dd&'ru)  or  Europiu  (yoorO'pus),  ancient  city 
of  Syria,  on  the  Euphrates  and  E  of  Palmyra,  some- 
times called  Dura-Europus  or  Dura- Euro poe 
Founded  (c  300  B.C.)  by  a  general  of  KeleueUH  I,  it 
prospered  In  the  2d  cent.  A  D  the  Parthians  took 
it  Later  it  was  taken  by  Rome  and  was  a  Roman 
city  until  it  was  seized  (A  D  c  257)  by  Hhapur  I 
It  was  then  abandoned  to  the  desert  Excavations 
begun  m  1922  were  pursued  by  a  series  of  Yale  ex- 
peditions and  yielded  rich  finds,  supplying  much 
information  on  life,  history,  and  art  in  Mesopo- 
tamia from  Hellenistic  through  Roman  times  The 
name  is  also  spelled  Dour  See  M.  Rostovtzeff  and 
others,  Excavations  at  Dura-Europoa  (reports, 
1929-39) ;  Rostovtzeff,  Dwra-Europoa  and  Its  Art 
(1938) 

Dura,  plain,  near  Babylon,  where  Nebuchadnezzar 
set  up  a  golden  image  Dan  3  1 

duralumin  (ddoral'yumln,  dyd&-),  an  alloy  of  alu- 
minum (over  90  percent)  with  copper  (about  4  per- 
cent), magnesium  (0.5  to  1  percent),  and  manga- 
nese (less  than  1  percent)  Small  amounts  of  iron 
and  silicon  are  sometimes  present  Before  a  final 
heat  treatment  it  is  ductile  and  malleable  and 
easily  worked  into  various  shapes,  after  this  treat- 
ment it  is  allowed  to  stand  and,  owing  to  chemical 
reaction  between  the  aluminum  and  magnesium, 
becomes  hard  and  strong  Because  of  its  lightness 
and  great  tensile  strength,  it  is  used  in  dirigible 
framework  construction 

Duran,  Durand  (both  durft'),  or  Durante  (dtirat'), 
family  of  Jewish  scholars,  originally  from  Provence 
Profiat  Isaac  ben  Moshe  ha-Levi  Duran  (prdfeV 
fizak'  bBu  m6sh'  ha-l&ve'),  1350-1416,  called  Efodi, 
was  compelled  to  profess  Christianity  in  1391,  but 
in  reality  remained  true  to  his  faith  He  wrote  a 
satiric  epistle  against  Christianity  and  a  Hebrew 
grammar  Simon  ben  Zemah  Duran  (semd'  ben 
zumit'),  1361-1441,  a  poet,  physician,  TalmuoV 
authority,  and  rabbi  of  Algiers,  was  the  first  rabbi 
to  receive  a  salary  His  writings  were  notably  in 
the  field  of  Hebrew  scholastic  philosophy. 
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Dturan,  Carolus*  see 

Durance  (duraV),  river,  217  mi.  long,  SE  France. 
Rising  in  the  Dauphin*  Alp*,  it  rushes  SW  past 
Bnanoon,  enters  Provence,  and  swings  west  to  join 
the  Rhone  near  Avignon  Its  valley  in  Provence  is 
very  fertile. 

Durand,  family,  see  DURAN 

Durand,  Aaher  Brown  (durand'),  1796-1886,  Ameri- 
can painter  and  engraver,  b.  near  Newark,  NJT 
He  waa  apprenticed  to  the  engraver  Peter  Maverick 
and  later  became  his  partner  He  established  a 
reputation  by  his  engravings  of  Trumbull's  Stoning 
a/  the  Declaration  of  tndepertdence  and  of  Vander- 
lyn's  Anadne,  followed  by  a  series  of  engraved 
port  i  aits  of  eminent  contemporaries.  After  1835 
he  devoted  himself  to  painting,  producing  portraits 


After  a  year  of  European  travel  and  study,  he 
turned  to  landscape  painting,  becoming  a  founder 
of  the  Hudson  River  school  Examples  of  his  work 
are  In  the  Woods  and  The  Beeches  (Metropolitan 
Mus  ) ,  Woodland  Brook  and  Franconta  Notch  (N  Y. 
Public  Library),  and  Mountain  Forest  (Corcoran 
Gall )  Durand  was  a  founder  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  and  its  president  from  1845  to 
1861  See  biography  by  John  Durand  (1894). 

Durand,  Charles  Auguste  Entile:  see  CAROLXJS- 
DURAN 

Durand,  Blias,  1794-1873,  American  chemist,  b. 
France  Originally  his  name  was  filie  Magloire 
Durand  In  1816  he  came  to  America  and  in  1825 
opened  m  Philadelphia  a  drugstore  that  was  excep- 
tional for  its  stock  of  European  drugs.  He  explored 
the  Dismal  Swamp  and  other  areas,  made  large 
botanical  collections,  and  wrote  on  botanical  and 
chemical  subjects. 

Durand.  1  City  (pop  3,127),  S  Mich  ,  SW  of  Flint, 
me  as  a  village  1887,  as  a  city  1933  Railroad 
shops  are  here,  and  gravel  screeners  are  made 
Several  Indian  earthworks  are  near  by  2  City 
(pop  1,858),  co  seat  of  Pepin  oo  ,  W  Wis  ,  on  the 
Chippewa  and  SW  of  Eau  Claire,  settled  c.1830, 
mo  1887 

Durandus,  Gulielmus  Orflle&'inus  dynt>rftn'du*) 
1237  '-1296,  French  canon  jurist  He  was  educated 
at  the  Umv  of  Bologna,  and  he  served  under  Bori- 
iface  VIII  as  governor  of  the  papal  state  of  Roma- 
gna  Durandus'  /S'pecuium  judtciale  |rnirror  of  law] 
(1473)  is  an  outline  of  canon  and  civil  law  which 
was  long  studied  His  Rationale  divinorum  offiao- 
rurn  [rationale  of  the  divine  office]  (c  1280)  is  an 
exhaustive  treatment,  many  tunes  reprinted,  of  the 
nature  and  symbolism  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
liturgy  Parts  have  been  translated  as  The  Sym- 
botwm  of  Churches  and  Church  Ornaments  (1843) 
and  The  Sacred  Vestments  (1899)  His  name  also 
appears  as  Durand  Durantus,  and  Duranti 

Durango  (d6t>rang'«5,  Span  doorang'go),  state 
(47,691  sq  mi  ,  1946  estimated  pop  593,913),  N 
Mexu  o  In  general,  the  phv  weal  characteristics  of 
Durango  arc  like  those  of  Chihuahua,  which  bounds 
it  on  the  north  The  mountainous  western  half  is 
dominated  by  the  Sierra  Madre  Oc<  idental,  a  rich 
mmmgregion  of  Hilver,  gold,  lead,  mercury,  sulphur, 
and  coal  The  vast  semiarid  plains  of  the  eastern 
part  arc  ranching  country,  farther  to  the  cast,  on 
the  border  of  Coahmia,  is  the  extremely  fertile 
LAOXJNA  DISTRICT,  where  tremendous  desert  baem 
lands  are  irrigated  by  the  NAZAS  river.  G6MEZ 
PALACIO,  across  the  river  from  TORRK^N,  Coahuila, 
is  the  state's  chief  settlement  in  this  region  Par- 
ticularly m  the  valley  of  the  Nazas,  agriculture  is 
important,  cotton  is  the  chief  crop,  but  wheat, 
sugar  cane,  tobacco,  corn,  and  grapes  are  grown 
Although  known  early  to  the  Spanish,  Durango  was 
not  opened  up  until  1562,  when  Francisco  do 
IBARRA  undertook  its  exploration  and  colonization 
The  early  settlers  of  Durango  and  Chihuahua,  which 
were  then  tailed  Nueva  Yiscaya,  were  frequently 
attacked  by  Indians,  but  the  mines  and  grazing 
lands  continued  to  attract  colonists  Durango  be- 
came a  state  shortly  after  the  revolution  against 
Spain  Durango,  capital  (pop  33,412)  of  the  state, 
is  m  the  southern  part,  on  the  level  plain  of  a  fertile 
valley  Founded  as  a  mining  town  ui  1563  by 
Alonzo  Pacheco,  serving  under  Ibarra,  it  was  for  a 
time  capital  of  Nueva  Viscaya  In  addition  to 
minerals,  the  city  ships  out  some  lumber,  and  it  is 
also  an  agricultural  and  commercial  center  Near 
by  is  the  Cerro  del  Mercado,  640  ft  high,  a  fabulous 
hill  of  solid  iron  ore  Duraugo's  cathedral  is  a  mas- 
sive example  of  early  18th-century  architecture. 

Durango  (ddt>rang'gd),  city  (pop.  5,887,  alt  c.6,500 
ft.),  co  »e»t  of  La  Plata  co ,  SW  Colo,  on  the 
Animaa  river,  in  a  farm,  ranch,  and  mine  area, 
founded  1880,  me  1881  It  is  the  headquarters  of 
San  Juan  National  Forest  Near  by  are  Fort  Lewis 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park  The  mining  of  carnotite  ore  for  uranium 
brought  a  boom  m  1948 

Durant,  Henry  Fowle  (dtf&rant',  dydo-),  1822-81, 
American  lawyer  and  educator,  b.  Hanover,  N  H., 

Sad    Harvard,   1841.    His  name  was  originally 
enry  Welles  Smith    After  a  successful  career  as  a 
lawyer,  he  became  an  evangelist.   In  1870  he  first 
obtained  a  charter  for  Weilesley  College  and  from 


that  tune  on  devoted  himself  completely  to  the 
college,  of  which  he  was  officially  the  treasurer.  See 
biography  by  F.  M  Kingsley  (1924) 
Dursjat,  Thomas  Clark,  1820-85,  American  railroad 
builder,  chief  figure  in  the  construction  of  tbe  Union 
Pacific  RR,  b.  Lee,  Mass.,  grad.  Albany  Medical 
College,  1840  He  was  successful  in  building  rail- 
roads in  the  Midwest,  and,  after  the  Union  Pacific 
was  organized  (1862)  by  act  of  Congress,  John  A 
Dix  was  elected  president  and  Durant  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  company  The  burden  of  management 
and  money  raising  was  assumed  by  Durant  and, 
with  much  money  at  his  disposal,  he  helped  to 
secure  m  1864  the  revision  of  the  act  which  in- 
creased the  land  grants  and  privileges  of  the  rail- 
road He  organised  and  at  first  controlled  the 
CREDIT  MOBIUKK,  but  later  he  lost  control  of  thn 
company  to  Oakes  AMES  and  his  brother.  Durant, 
however,  continued  on  the  directorate  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  furiously  pushed  construction  of  the 
railroad  until  it  met  the  Central  Pacific  RR  on  May 
10,  1869  The  Ames  group  then  procured  h» 
discharge 

Durant,  William  James,  1885-,  American,  educator 
and  author,  b.  North  Adams,  Mass ,  grad.  St 
Peter's  College,  Jersey  City,  N.J  (B  A.,  1907, 
MA.,  1908)  He  was  duector  (1914-27)  of  the 
Labor  Temple  School,  New  York.  His  Philoyophy 
and  the  Social  Problem  (1917)  was  followed  by  The 
Story  of  Philofophy  ( 1926) ,  an  immediate  best  seller, 
which  opened  the  way  for  a  school  of  populai  uod 
history  He  has  completed  three  volumes  of  an 
intended  five-volume  Storu  of  Civilization 
Durant.  1  Town  (pop  2,510),  central  Miss  ,  near  the 
Big  Black  River  NNE  of  Jackson,  m  a  rich  farm 
area ,  founded  1858  A  state  park  is  near  by  2  City 
(pop  10,027),  co  seat  of  Bryan  co  ,  SE  Okla  ,  near 
the  Red  River,  settled  c  1870  It  is  the  commercial 
and  processing  center  for  an  agricultural  legion 
producing  chiefly  cotton  A  state  teachers  college 
and  the  Oklahoma  Presbyterian  College  for  Guta 
are  here  Denison  Dam  is  near  by 
Durante,  family  woe  DURAN 

Durazzo  (dura'ao,  do&rat'eS),  Albanian  Durret 
(dot>r'us),  town  (pop  14,031),  Albania,  an  Aduatic 
poit  It  was  founded  as  Epidamnus  as  a  joint  col- 
ony of  Corinth  and  Corcyra  (Corfu)  c  625  B  C  an.l 
gained  importance  from  its  trade  with  Ilh  na  The 
quarrel  over  Epidamnus  between  Corinth  and  Cor- 
cyra helped  to  precipitate  (431  B  C  )  the  PELOPON- 
NESIAN  WAR  The  city  changed  its  name  (c  300 
B  C )  to  Dvrrhachwm,  from  which  the  present 
name  is  derived  It  passed  under  the  kingdom  of 
Epirus  and  in  229  B  C  under  Home  Made  a  na\  <\\ 
station  bv  Pompev  (48  B  C  ),  it  waa  also  an  im- 
portant Roman  military  ihise  During  the  Bj  zan- 
tine  period  Durazzo  was,  between  intervals  of  Bv- 
zantme  rule,  seized  successively  by  the  Goths,  tho 
Serbs,  the  Bulgars,  the  Normans,  the  Crusaders  of 
the  Fourth  Crusade,  Venice  and  the  Angevms  of 
Naples,  who  made  it  a  duchv  in  1267  Venice  again 
held  it  from  1392  until  1501,  when  it  passed  to  the 
Turks  The  majority  of  the  citizens  accepted  Islam, 
which  still  prevails  Under  Turkish  rule  Duiazzo 
declined  rapidly  and  almost  disappeared.  It  was 
occupied  (1912)  by  the  Seibs  in  the  First  Balkan 
War,  was  assigned  to  Albania  in  1913,  and  was 
(1914)  the  residence  of  William,  prince  of  Wied 
It  subsequently  revived  as  one  of  the  mam  Albanian 
ports  Durazzo,  with  its  many  mosques,  has  an 
Oriental  character  Three  towers  of  the  early  By- 
zantine peiiod  and  medieval  fortifications  elected 
by  Venice  have  survived  Occupied,  with  the  rest 
of  Albania,  by  Italy  (1939-43)  and  by  German 
troops  (1943-44) ,  Durazzo  was  severely  bombai  ded 
by  the  British  navy  in  1943 

Durban  (dur'bun),  city  (pop  338.817),  Natal,  Union 
of  South  Afrua,  a  port  on  the  Indian  Ocean, 
founded  m  the  early  19th  cent  It  is  the  largest  city 
of  Natal  and  its  chief  commercial  center  Expoits 
include  coal,  manganese,  and  chrome  There  are 
railroad  workshops,  auto-assembly  plants,  and  su- 
gar refineries,  in  addition  to  hght  industries  The 
city  is  a  winter  resort  with  race  tracks  and  beaches. 
Its  cultural  lesounos  include  a  college,  botanical 
gardens,  and  an  art  museum 
Duren  (dti'run),  city  (1946  pop  27,653),  m  the 
former  Rhine  Prov.  of  Prussia,  NW  Germany,  be- 
tween Aachen  and  Cologne  and  on  the  Roer  river 
It  was  an  important  center  under  the  Frankiah 
kings  In  1242  Emperor  Frederick  II  gave  it  to  the 
duke  of  Juhch  In  1543  Duren  was  captured  by 
troops  of  Emperor  Charles  V  and  almost  completely 
burned  down.  In  the  Second  World  War  the  city 
was  bombed  from  the  air  and  shelled  by  Ameiioan 
artillery  Most  of  Duien  was  literally  pulveiized, 
and  no  building  remained  unharmed 
DUrer,  Albrecht  (al'brekht  dii'iur),  1471-1528,  Ger- 
man painter,  draughtsman,  and  engraver,  most 
representative  and  influential  artist  of  the  German 
school,  b  Nuremberg,  son  of  a  goldsmith.  His  life 
may  be  studied  in  his  own  writings,  translated  into 
English  in  W  M  Conwav.  ed,,  Mterory  Remain*  of 
Albrecht  Z>flr<?r  (1889),  and  Roger  Fry,  Records  of 
Journeys  to  Venux  and  the  Low  Countriu  (1013) 
He  was  apprenticed  for  thiee  years  to  Michael 
Wolgemut  in  Nuremberg  and  then  visited  var- 
ious parts  of  Germany  ana  Venice.  He  worked  for 
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a  time  in  8<shongau«r'«  studio  in  Coltnar  In  1404 
he  established  hie  own  studio  in  Nuremberg  The 
work  of  hu  first  period  (1494-1505)  shown  traces 
of  the  influence  of  Schongauer  and  Mantegna  To 
it  belong  several  fine  portraits — those  of  his  father 
(National  Gall ,  London)  and  of  himself  (Prado)— 
and  also  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Uffiai)  During 
these  years  he  also  produced  several  large  copper 
engravings,  including  Adam  and  Eve,  The  Prodigal 
Son,  Nativity,  Little  Hone,  and  Great  Horse,  and 
his  famous  series  of  woodcuts  for  the  Apoc- 
alypse, Great  Passion,  and  Life  of  the  Virgin  From 
1505  to  1507  he  was  m  Venice,  where  he  painted 
the  Feast  of  the  Rote  Garlands  and  Chnst  Crucified 
At  this  time  DQrer  already  enjoved  a  European 
reputation  He  was  the  friend  of  great  artists, 
rulers,  and  statesmen  and  of  the  reformers  Luther 
and  Melanchthon  A  true  son  of  the  Renaissance, 
he  had  a  boundless  intellectual  curiosity  From  1507 
to  1520  (his  second,  and  most  productive,  period) 
he  worked  chiefly  m  Nuremberg,  producing  several 
large  altarpieces,  including  Adam  and  Eve  (Prado) 
and  Adoration  of  the  Trinity  and  Martyrdom  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  (both  Vienna),  and  the  portraits  of 
Charles  V  and  Emperor  Sigiamund  To  this  period 
also  belong  many  of  his  moat  celebrated  engravings 
on  both  wood  and  copper  The  former  include  the 
single  woodcuts  St  Jerome,  81  Christopher,  and 
Mass  of  St  Gregory,  the  series  of  36  blocks  entitled 
Littl*  Passion,  and  three  series,  Triumphal  Arch, 
Triumphal  Procession,  and  Triumphal  Car,  done  in 
honor  of  his  patron,  Emperor  Maximilian  I  His 
copper  engravings  of  this  period  include  15  plates 
on  the  themes  of  the  Little  Possum  and  his  three 
great  masterpieces,  The  Knight,  Melancholia,  and 
St  Jerome  in  Hu  Study  These  last  are  generally 
considered  the  greatest  of  all  copper  engravings  In 
their  originality  of  conception,  richness  of  sugges- 
tion, and  brilliant  execution  thev  are  classics  of 
the  art  In  1520  Purer  visited  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  made  numeious  fine  portrait  drawings  in 
charcoal  and  chalk  HIM  last  years  (1521-28)  were 
devoted  chiefly  to  portrait  painting,  copper  en- 
graving, and  literary  activities  Outstanding 
paintings  of  this  period  include  tho  portrait  of 
Hans  Imholf  (Prado) ,  Unknown  Man  (Mua  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston) ,  and  Madonna  and  Child  wuh 
St  Anne  and  Virgin  and  Child  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) 
His  copper  engravings  include  portraits  of  Erasmus 
and  Melanchthon  DUrer's  theoretical  works  on 
geometry  and  perspective  and  fortifications  were 
published  shortly  before  his  death,  and  that  on 
human  proportions,  just  after  As  a  painter  Durer 
did  not  equal  his  great  contemporaries  in  Italy 
His  work,  while  original  and  full  of  vigor,  retains 
the  stiffness  and  tightness  of  a  primitive,  and  his 
color  is  rarely  inspired  It  is  in  his  engravings  and 
drawings  that  his  genius  found  free  expression  In 
these  he  shows  himself  an  artist  of  unsurpassed 
fertility  of  imagination,  tireless  energy,  keen  ob- 
servation, and  superb  craftsmanship  Priceless  col- 
lections are  in  the  Albertma,  Vienna,  and  the 
British  Museum  See  studies  bv  T  8  Moore 
(1905),  Wilh  Kurth  (1936),  and  Erwin  Panofsky 
(1943) 

duress  (dyo&'rls,  d6"6'-,  dooreV),  (O  Fr  from  Latin, 
•  hardship],  m  law,  actual  or  threatened  violence 
or  imprisonment,  by  reason  of  which  a  person  ia 
forced  to  enter  into  an  agi-eemcnt  or  to  perform 
some  other  act  against  his  will  The  constraint 
or  throat  of  constraint  must  have  been  directed 
toward  the  person  thus  compelled  or  toward  tho 
wife,  husband,  parent,  child,  or  other  near  relative 
of  the  person  compelled  Anyone  who  makes  a 
contract  under  duress  is  entitled  to  void  it  and  be 
free  of  its  obligations,  but  in  order  to  release  him 
from  the  contract  duress  must  be  shown  to  have 
been  such  as  to  overcome  his  mind  and  will  See 
COERCION 

Durfee,  William  Fnmklm  (dur'fe),  18.W-99, 'Ameri- 
can engineer,  b  New  Bedford,  Mam  He  studied 
with  his  fathei,  a  mechanic  of  reputation,  and  at 
Harvard  He  designed  and  superintended  the  con- 
struction of  a  plant,  together  with  all  its  machin- 
ery, at  Wyandotte,  Mich  ,  where  in  1804  he  pro- 
duced the  first  steel  made  in  America  by  the  Bes- 
semer process  He  also  built  there  the  first  lab- 
oratory in  the  United  States  for  the  study  of  ateel- 
making  processes  At  Ansonia,  Conn  ,  he  con- 
structed the  first  successful  furnaces  to  refine  cop- 
per by  use  of  gaseous  fuel  His  extensive  library  is 
now  part  of  the  library  of  the  Engmeenng  Society, 
New  York  city. 

D'Urfey,  Thomas  (dur'fe),  1653-1723,  English  song 
writer  and  dramatist,  of  Huguenot  descent  His 
comedies,  such  as  Wonders  tn  the  Sun,  or,  The 
Kingdom  of  the  Birds  (1706),  were  forerunners  of 
the  ballad  opera  Waters  of  ballad  opera  drew 
heavily  upon  his  collection  Wit  and  Mirth:  or.  Pills 
to  Purge  Melancholy  (1719),  which  included  many 
of  his  own  witty,  satirical  songs. 

Durham,  John  George  Lambton,  1st  earl  of 
(dfi'rum),  1792-1840,  British  statesman  A  stormy 
liberal  career  in  Parliament  (1813-32),  which 
earned  him  the  nickname  Radical  Jack,  culminated 
in  his  playing  an  important  part  in  drafting  and 
forcing  upon  the  House  of  Lords  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832.  After  several  diplomatic  missions  he  was,  in 
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1938,  made  governor  general  of  Canada,  with  spe- 
cial powers  to  quell  the  rebellions  there  Impulsive 
and  tactless,  Durham  was  only  moderately  sue  cess- 
ful  as  a  conciliator,  but  he  prepared  the  masterly 
recommendations  of  the  Report  on  the  Affairs  of 
British  North  America  (1839),  which  has  been 
called  the  Magna  Carta  of  the  British  colonies 
The  proposed  remedies  for  existing  defects  included 
union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the  granfof 
responsible  self-government,  improvement  of  the 
land  laws,  and  railroad  building  to  unify  the  coun- 
try The  one  (but  very  large)  defoi  t  in  its  liberal- 
ism was  its  advocacy  of  extinguishing  the  French 
national  spirit  in  Canada — a  motive  behind  many 
of  the  proposed  measures  See  S  J  Heid,  Life  and 
Letters  of  the  Firtt  Karl  of  Durham  (1906) 

Durham,  maritime  ( ounty  (1,015  sq  mi,  1931  pop 
1,486,175.  1948  estimated  pop  1,447,597),  N  Eng- 
land, on  the  North  Sea  between  the  Tees  and  Tyne 
rivers  The  county  seat  is  Durham,  site  of  one  of 
England's  finest  Norman  cathedrals  The  region 
is  low-lying  along  the  coast,  rising  inland  to  the 
Pennine  Cham  It  is  one  of  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated counties  of  England  There  is  dairy  farming 
and  cattle  raising,  but  primarily  the  region  is  indus- 
trial. The  coal  deposits  are  rich  and  extensively 
worked  There  are  associated  iron,  steel,  chemical, 
and  glass  industries  Shipbuilding  is  important 
along  the  Tyne  Sunder!  and  and  Hartlepool  are 
important  seaports  The  area  was  occupied  by  the 
Romans  and  subsequently  became  part  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumbria  After  the 
Norman  Conquest  the  county  was  organized  as  a 
palatinate  under  tho  bishops  of  Durham  and  was 
governed  as  such  until  1836  See  Cuthbert  Head- 
lam,  The  Three  Northern  Counties  (1939) 

Durham,  town  (pop  1,700),  S  Out ,  on  the  Saugeen 
river  and  NW  of  Toronto  It  is  a  manufacturing 
and  residential  town 

Durham,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  16,224, 194  i 
estimated  pop  19,300),  county  town  of  Durham, 
England,  on  the  sides  of  a  hill  neatly  encircled  by 
the  Wear  river  Two  old  bridges  are  hero  Note- 
worthy are  the  castle  (1072),  now  occupied  by  the 
Umv  of  Durham  (which  incorporates  several  col- 
leges—Armstrong, Hatfield's,  and  others),  and  the 
cathedral,  on  the  hilltop  In  995  the  relics  of  St 
CUTHBEKT  were  brought  to  Durham  (then  Dun- 
holme)  and  a  church  was  built  as  his  shrine  The 
construction  of  the  present  cathedral,  on  the  same 
site,  began  in  1093,  it  is  considered  the  finest  ex- 
ample of  Norman  ai  chitecture  m  the  countiy  For 
the  Book  of  Durham,  see  LINDISFABNI.. 

Durham  1  Rural  town  (pop  1,098),  S  Conn  ,  NE  of 
New  Haven,  settled  c  1698,  me  1708  It  makes 
metal  products  The  public  hbiary  was  started 
in  1733  a  Town  (pop  1,533),  SE  N  H  ,  SW  of 
Dover  and  on  the  Oyster  river,  settled  1635,  me 
1732  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Umv  of  New  Hampshire 
(see  NKW  HAMPSHIRE,  UNIVERSITY  or)  The  eaily 
settlement  suffered  greatly  in  Indian  wars  (1694, 
1704)  The  18th-century  home  of  Gen  John  Sul- 
livan is  preserved  Local  blue  clay  is  used  for 
handmade  pottery  3  City  (pop  00,195),  co  seat 
of  Durham  co  ,  central  N  C  ,  in  the  piedmont  NW 
of  Raleigh,  settled  c  1852,  me  1867  It  w  an  im- 
portant centei  for  the  marketing  and  piocescang 
of  tobacco  anci  has  large  textile  and  hosiery  mills 
Durham  is  a  port  of  entiy  The  area  was  settled 
c  1750,  but  the  town  was  only  a  hamlet  until  after 
the  Civil  War,  when  the  tobacco  industry  Ijegan 
its  great  development,  with  Jame*  B  DUKE  a 
leading  manufacturer  Negroes  have  extensive 
business  and  industrial  enterprises  in  Durham, 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  largest  Negro  life  in- 
surance company  m  the  country  is  here  The  city 
is  the  seat  of  DUXB  UNIVERSITY  and  North  Caro- 
lina College  for  Negroes 

Durham  cattle,  see  SHORTHORN  CATTLB. 

Durkee,  John  (dur'ke),  1728-82,  American  pioneer 
and  Revolutionary  officer,  b  Windham,  Conn 
Durkee,  a  leading  member  of  the  Connecticut  Sons 
of  Liberty,  led  the  group  that  foiced  Jared  INGKR- 
SOLL  to  resign  at  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act  Later 
he  led  Connecticut  settlers  into  the  Wioicmo 
VALLEY,  laid  out  (1769)  Wilkes-Barre,  and  was  the 
leader  of  the  Connecticut  faction  in  the  first  of  the 
PENNAMITK  WARS  He  was  twice  captured  bv  the 
Pennsylvamans  In  the  Revolution  he  raised  a 
company  that  fought  well  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  he 
saw  action  m  othei  battles,  notably  Long  Island, 
Trenton,  and  Monmouth 

Durkheim,  ftmile  (amel'  durkem'),  1858-1917,  chief 
French  sociologist  after  Comte,  a  professor  at  the 
Sorbonne  His  appi  oach  to  sociology  was  influenced 
by  the  positivist  philosophy  of  Comte,  of  whom  he 
was  a  critical  follower  To  the  collective  mind  of 
society  Durkheim  attnbuted  the  origin  of  religion 
and  morality  (through  constraint  of  the  individual) 
and  even  of  such  fundamental  concepts  as  space 
and  time  To  support  his  theories,  he  drew  ex- 
tensively on  anthropological  and  statistical  ma- 
terials. His  works  include  The  Dtvwton  of  Labor  m 
Soctety  (1893;  Eng  tr  ,  1933),  Thf  Rules  of  Socio- 
logical Method  (1895,  Eng  tr.,  1938),  Le  Suicide 
(1897),  aad  The  Elementary  Forms  of  Religious 
Life  (1912;  Eng  tr ,  1916).  See  Harry  Alpert, 
Smile  Durkheim  and  Hu  Sociology  (1939) 
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Dtirkheim:  see  BAD  D^RKHEIM 

Durlach  (dd&r'lakh),  former  town  of  Baden,  W  Ger- 
many, since  1938  incorporated  into  KARLSRUHE 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  margraves  of  Baden- 
Duriaoh  (see  BADBN,  Germany) 

Durattein  (dUrn'shtln),  ruined  fortress  m  Lower 
Austria,  on  the  Danube  and  40  mi  WNW  of  Vien- 
na RICHARD  I  of  England  was  held  prisoner  hero 
by  the  duke  of  Austria. 

Duroc,  Geraud  Chnstophe  Michel  (aharo'  krestof 
meshel'  durok'),  1772-1813.  French  general  Ho 
was  a  close  friend  of  Napoleon,  who  made  him 
grand  marshal  of  the  palace  and  duke  of  Fnuh  He 
acted  as  a  diplomat,  fought  in  the  Napoleonic 
Wars,  and  was  killed  m  battle  in  1813 

durrf  see  BORUHUM 

Durres,  Albania  see  DURAZZO. 

Duruy,  Victor  (vfiktdr'  durug'),  1811-94,  French  his- 
torian As  minister  of  education  (1863-69),  he 
improved  the  educational  system  in  France  Hi* 
best-known  worka  are  his  History  of  Rome  and  of 
the  Roman  People  (7  vols  ,  1870-85,  Eng  tr  ,  8  vols 
m  16,  1883-86)  and  his  popular  and  much»trans- 
lated  History  of  France 

Duryea,  Charles  Edgar  (ddor'ya),  1862-1938 
American  inventor  and  pioneer  automobile  manu- 
facturer, b  near  Canton,  III  With  hu  brother 
J  Frank  Duryea  (1870-)  he  built  in  Springfield 
Mass  ,  one  of  the  first  practical  internal-combus- 
tion automobiles  m  the  United  States  A  Dur>ea 
car,  driven  by  J  Frank  Duryea,  won  the  first  U  S 
automobile  race  at  Chicago  (1895)  Charles 
Durvea  is  credited  with  the  invention  (1892)  of  the 
spray  carburetor  He  manufactured  automobiles 
until  1914  and  was  later  a  consulting  engineer 
J  Frank  Durvea,  long  associated  with  the  iStevens- 
Duryea  automobile  manufacturing  company,  wa» 
a  leader  in  establishing  the  automobile  industry 

Duryea  (dcior'ya,  dilrya'),  industrial  borough  (pop 
8,276),  NE  Pa  ,  on  the  Lackawanna  SW  of  Scran- 
ton,  me  1891  Anthracite  aad  silk  are  its  indus- 
tries 

Duse,  Eleonora  (doo'zu,  Ital  aladnd'ra  doo'sa), 
1859-1924,  Italian  actress  Of  a  theatrical  family, 
she  made  a  successful  appeal  ance  at  14  as  Juliet 
and  in  1878  gained  recognition  m  Augier's  Leu 
Fourchamoaidt  In  1893,  in  New  York  and  London, 
her  pottrayal  of  Dumas's  La  Dame  aux  Camillas 
was  considered  a  rare  dramatic  event,  and  in  Pans 
in  1897  she  was  regarded  as  the  only  rival  of 
Bcrnhardt  She  added  to  her  stature  in  such  dra- 
mas as  Sardou's  FMora,  Goldom's  La  Locandtfra, 
and  Pmeio's  Second  Mrs  Tanqueray  For  some 
yearn  a  romantic  attachment  existed  between  Duse 
and  the  Italian  poet  D'Annunzio,  whose  plays  she 
was  often  the  first  to  present  and  champion  A 
great  interpreter  of  Ibsen,  she  made  her  farewell 
appearance  (1923)  in  his  Lady  from  the  Sea  in  New 
York  She  appeared  in  the  moving  picture  Cenere 
(1916)  Duse's  acting  was  characterized  by  ex- 
treme simplicity  and  lack  of  theatrical  artifice 
Hei  emotional  power,  however  restrained,  was 
tremendous  in  ita  effect  See  E  A  Hhemhardt, 
The  Life  of  Eleonora  Duse  (Eng  tr  .  1930) ,  Bertita 
Harding,  Age  Cannot  Wither  (1947) 

Dushan,  Stephen*  see  STEPHEN  DUSHAN 

Dussek,  Jan  Ladislav,  Czech  Du$ek  Cyan'  la'dfisliif 
doo'shek),  1760-1812,  Ccech  pianist  and  composer, 
pupil  of  C  P  E  Bach,  favorite  of  Mane  Antoinette, 
and  proteg6  of  Talleyrand  Some  of  his  piano 
com  positions  ate  still  taught 

DUsseldorf  (du'sjdorf),  city  (1946  pop  420,909),  m 
the  former  Rhine  Prov  of  Prussia.  NW  Germany, 
at  the  junction  of  tho  Khme  and  Dttssel  nvers  It 
is  a  major  industrial  and  commercial  centoi ,  with 
steel  mills,  machinery  plants,  and  textile  manu- 
factures First  mentioned  in  the  12th  cent ,  DQs- 
Beldorf  became  (J288)  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
BKRO  Under  trench  occupation  (1921-25)  it  was 
a  center  of  the  Rhenish  separatist  movement  In 
the  Second  World  War  the  city  was  a  major  target 
of  the  Allied  air  forces  Captured  (1945)  bv  Ameri- 
can troops,  it  was  found  largely  in  rums  Dussel- 
dorf  has  a  famous  art  aoademv  (founded  1819)  and 
gave  its  name  in  the  19th  cent  to  the  Dtt&seldorf 
school,  of  which  BENDEUANN  and  SCHAOOW- 
GODENHAUS  were  representative  Heinnch  Heine 
was  born  hero 

dust,  atmospheric,  minute  particles  of  predomi- 
nantly inorganic  matter  slowly  settling  or  sus- 
pended by  slight  cm  tents  and  existing  in  varying 
amounts  in  all  air  There  i»  leant  dust  at  high 
levels  over  the  ocean,  and  most  at  low  levels  ovei 
cities,  that  caused  bv  tho  hinoke  of  heating  and 
manufa<  luring  is  a  seiiou1*  problem  of  cities 
Sources  of  atmosphei  ic  dust  at  e  w  mds  blowing  over 
dry  earth  (as  plowed  fields,  deserts,  and  roads),  the 
various  activities  of  people  in  cities,  volcanic 
eruptions,  salt  sprav  from  the  oceans,  pollen  and 
othet  material  fioin  plants,  and  the  combustion  of 
meteorites  by  faction  with  the  earth's  atmosphere 
Dust  sometimes  almost  immediately  settles  naibh 
on  surfaces,  but  vast  quantities  aie  earned  to  the 
upper  layers  of  the  air  and  suspended  there  foi 
long  periods  of  time  The  effects  of  volcanic  erup- 
tions such  as  that  of  Krakatoa  have  been  observed 
three  years  after  the  occurrence  Hygroscopic  dust 
particles  (those  to  which  watet  adheres)  are  the 
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nuclei  of  condensation  in  free  air;  the  nucleus  of 
each  droplet  in  a  fog  or  cloud  and  of  each  raindrop 
and  snow  flake  is  one  of  these  invisible  particles  of 
inorganic  or  organic  dust  When  the  dust  is  ex- 
hausted from  a  container,  condensation  takes  place 
onlv  on  tho  surfaces  of  tho  container,  while  the  air 
remains  quite  clear  John  Aitken,  who  in  1880  in- 
vented a  dust  counter,  first  correlated  dust  particles 
and  condensation  Dust  is  alao  chiefly  responsible, 
through  its  scattering  effect  upon  light,  or  diffusion, 
for  one  type  of  HAZB,  for  sunrise  and  sunset  colors, 
for  twilight,  and  for  tho  blue  color  of  the  sky 
Dust  Bowl,  areas  of  the  prairie  states  that  suffer 
from  dust  storms  Those  storms  may  smother 
growing  ciops.  destroy  pasturage,  and  injure 
health,  but  their  most  serious  effect  is  the  removal 
of  topsoil  Dust-storm  areas  suffered  especially  in 
tho  droughts  of  1934,  193ft,  and  1937  The  removal 
of  the  natuial  cover  of  grass  by  overgrazing,  by 
burning  over,  or  bv  plowing  aggravates  dust-storm 
conditions  Remedies  include  the  return  of  large 
areas  to  grass  and  the  planting  of  cover  crops  and 
tiees  to  anchor  the  soil 

Dustin,  Hannah,  b  1657,  d  after  1729,  New  Eng- 
land heroine  She  was  captured  (1697)  m  an 
Indian  raid  on  Haverhill,  Mass  ,  and  taken  up  the 
Mernmack  river  to  a  place  near  modern  Coruord, 
N  H  While  the  Indians  were  asleep,  Hannah  and 
a  10-year-old  boy  (Samuel  Lennardson)  killed  and 
scalped  10  of  their  guards  and  with  another  prison- 
er returned  to  Haverhill 

Dutch  and  Flemish  literature,  the  literature  written 
in  the  standard  language  of  the  Low  Countries  since 
the  Middle  Ages  It  is  conventional  to  term  the 
language  Dutch  when  speaking  of  the  modern 
Netherlands  and  Flemish  when  speaking  of  the 
Belgians  who  use  the  same  language,  this  is  inac- 
curate in  making  a  distinction  which  does  not 
exist  (the  standard  Netherlands  language  differs 
from  the  standard  language  of  N  Belgium  some- 
what as  British  and  American  English  do)  and  in 
attributing  to  Flanders  more  than  its  share  Mid- 
dle Dutch  literature  shows  the  same  general  char- 
acteristics as  tho  contemporary  vernacular  hteia- 
tures,  thus  the  bourgeois  spirit  is  expressed  in  Van 
Maerlant  and  m  the  Dutch  veisions  of  Reynard 
the  Fox,  Hadewijch,  Ruvsbroeck,  and  Gerard 
Groote  spoke  the  beautiful  language  of  mysticism 
Among  the  beat  known  of  Dutch  medieval  dramas 
are  Mary  of  Nimmegen  (ti  by  H  M  Avres,  1924) 
and  the  morality  Ekkerlijc,  closely  related  to 
EVERYMAN  The  greatest  Dutch  figure  of  the 
Renaissance,  Erabinus,  wiote  m  Latin,  but  other 
humanists  used  their  native  Dutch —  Van  dor  Noot 
and  the  painter  and  poet  Van  Manner,  then 
Coornhert,  and  finally  Spieghel  Reformation 
polemics  ware  represented  bv  the  Catholic  Anna 
Bijns  and  the  Piotestant  Marnix  With  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  republic  and  the  subsequent 
commercial  prosperity  came  the  Golden  Age  of 
Dutch  literature,  this  is  the  penod  of  the  influential 
Coster,  of  the  masters  Hooft  and  Vondel,  of  the 
homely  verse  of  Cats,  of  the  comedies  of  Bredero, 
and  of  the  work  of  the  elder  Huygens  A  religious 
poet  of  the  period  was  the  painter  Camphuysen  In 
the  earlv  18th  cent  theie  is  the  comedian  Langen- 
dijk  and  Addison's  imitator,  Van  Effen  Two  im- 
portant women  novelists  of  the  later  18th  cent  are 
Wolff  and  Deken  Other  writers  are  the  Van 
Haren  brothers,  Foith,  and  Bilderdijk  In  the  19th 
cent ,  Dutch  literature  expanded  on  Eui  opean  lines 
with  the  novelists  Van  Lennep,  Bosboom-Tous- 
saint,  Dekker,  and  the  Belgian  Conscience  and  the 
poets  Da  Costa,  Tollens,  Potgieter,  and  the  Bel- 
gians Geaelle,  Rodenbach,  and  Pol  de  Mont  This 
was  also  the  penod  of  the  sketches  of  Beets  The 
1880s  saw  a  reorientation  of  Dutch  letters  under 
foreign  influence,  especially  under  that  of  the 
French  naturalism  of  Zola,  the  Belgian  parallel 
movement  began  slightly  after  Leaders  in  the  new 
movements  weie  Verwey  and  Van  Devssel  (son  of 
the  critic  Alberdmgk  Thijm)  in  the  Netherlands 
and  Veimeylen  and  Buvsse  in  Belgium  The  new 
forces  are  seen  m  the  novelists  and  shoit-story 
writers  Van  Eedcn,  Coupeius,  Van  Ammors-Kul- 
lei,  Robbers,  and  Quendo  and  in  the  Belgian  StgnJ 
Streuvels  and  Timrnermanw  Among  the  better- 
known  poets  are  Roland  Hoist,  Boutens,  and 
Gorter  in  the  Netherlands  and  Van  de  Woestijne  in 
Belgium.  A  successful  dramatist,  the  Jewish 
Heijermans,  haa  a  special  placo  in  20th-century 
Dutch  hteiature  See  A  J  Barnouw  Holland 
under  Queen  Wtlhelmina  (1922),  Jethro  Bithell, 
Contemporary  Belgian  Literature  (1915)  and  Con- 
temporary Flemish  Poetry  (1917) 
Dutch  art,  aa  a  distinct  national  style,  dates  from 
about  the  turn  of  the  17th  cent ,  when  the  country 
emerged  as  a  political  entity  and  developed  a  clear- 
ly independent  culture  During  the  Middle  Ages, 
Netherlandish  art  was  subject  to  the  leveling  in- 
fluence of  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles  which 
prevailed  throughout  Europe  In  the  15th  and 
16th  cent  the  southern  or  Flemish  provinces  in 
general  led  in  quantity  and  refinement  of  produc- 
tion and  set  the  artistic  pace  for  the  entire  region. 
Consequently,  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  a 
development  of  national  traits  in  the  art  of  the 
Dutch  provinces  before  the  aesthetic  fluorescence 
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of  the  17th  cent  Furthermore,  the  iconoclasm  that 
attended  religious  and  political  upheavals  m  the 
mid- 16th  cent  destroyed  much  of  the  work.  The 
earliest  known  Dutch  paintings,  by  such  artists  aa 
Aelbert  Ouwatei,  Goertgen  van  Haarlem,  and 
Dieriok  Bouts  date  from  the  second  half  of  the  15th 
cent  and  are  clearly  to  be  related  to  tho  Flemish 
tradition  of  the  Van  Eyoks  Certain  native  char- 
acteiistics  are  to  be  distinguished,  however,  in  a 
feeling  for  continuous  space,  in  a  predilection  for 
rendering  effects  of  light  and  atmosphere,  and  in  a 
inatter-of-fact  tone  underlying  the  interpretation 
of  subject  matter  An  outstandingly  original  genius 
was  Hieronymus  Bosch,  whose  demoniacal  and 
ironical  lealism  was  linked  to  medieval  ideology 
and  at  the  same  time  anticipated  aspects  of  the 
17th-century  style  In  the  16th  cent  a  profusion 
of  Italian  Renaissance  motifs  appeared  especially 
in  decorative  sculpture,  e  g  ,  the  fireplace  m  the 
town  hall  of  Kampen  by  Jacob  Colyns  de  Nole, 
and  centers  of  sculptural  production  grew  up  at 
Dordrecht,  Utrecht,  and  Breda  In  painting,  en- 
thusiasm for  Italian  art,  combined  with  a  kind  of 
late  revival  of  Gothicism,  resulted  in  a  mixture  of 
mannenstic  and  classicistic  elements  in  works  by 
such  painters  as  Cornelia  Englebrecht  (1468-1533), 
Jacob  Corneliszoon  van  Oostsanen  (c  1470-15  J3), 
Jan  de  Mabuso,  Jan  van  Scorel,  Maarten  van 
Heemskerck,  Hendnk  Goltzius,  and  Cornells 
Cornehazoon  (1562-1638,  also  called  Cornelia  de 
Hailem)  At  the  same  time  there  was  continued 
assertion  of  a  native  tendency  towards  sober  real- 
ism in  the  works  of  Jan  Mostaert  (c  1470-c  155^), 
Antonio  Moro,  and  the  great  Lucas  van  Leyden 
The  current  of  Italian  Renaissance  influence  per- 
sisted well  into  the  17th  cent  and  is  to  be  noted 
especially  m  the  work  of  the  most  important  sculp- 
toi,  Hendnk  de  Keyser  (1565-1621),  whoso  st\lo 
continued  to  be  exemplified  in  the  work  of  his  sons 
Willem  and  Pieter  de  Keyser  The  Twelve- Year 
Truce  with  Spain  (1609)  introduced  a  period  of 
unprecedented  cultural  growth  and  material  pros- 
perity Calvirnst  proscription  of  church  art  and 
the  absence  of  extensive  state  patronage  encour- 
aged the  development  of  private  easel  painting, 
and  a  heightened  national  pride  was  reflected  in 
the  immense  populai  itv  of  pictures  that  porti  ayod 
the  domestic  scone  and  Dutch  burgher  activities 
The  art  of  Frans  Hals,  Rembrandt,  and  Jan  Ver- 
meer  testifies  to  the  ougmahty  and  vitality  of  the 
Dutch  school  for  three  succeasive  generations 
There  were  many  artists  who  devoted  themselves 
primarily  to  tho  rendering  of  special  types  of  sub- 
ject matter,  e  g  ,  Nicolas  Elias,  also  called  Pickenoy 
(1591-c  1655),  Thomas  de  Keyser,  and  Bartholo- 
meus  van  der  Heist,  who  were  primarily  portrait- 
ists Their  works  include  many  of  the  large  group 
portraits  of  officers  of  corporations  and  guilds,  a 
type  of  painting  peculiar  to  Dutch  culture  At 
Utrecht  the  Ibth-centuiy  Italianate  tradition  per- 
sisted m  the  work  of  Abraham  Bloemaert  (1564- 
1651)  His  followers,  notably  Gerard  van  Hon- 
thorst  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Hendnk  Terbruggen 
(c  1588-1629),  were  influenced  by  Caiavaggio  in 
their  renderings  of  large-figured  genre  groups  and 
isolated  half-length  figures  of  musicians  and  di  ink- 
ers Characteristically  tho  Dutch  genre  picture 
was  of  relatively  small  dimensions — hence  the  title 
"Little  Masters" — and  represented  typical  situa- 
tions and  activities  of  the  people  Soldier  scenes 
were  common,  especially  in  the  ponod  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War,  and  figured  prominently  in 
works  by  such  artists  as  Willem  Duyster  and 
Philips  Wouwerman  Outstanding  as  a  painter  of 
peasant  scenes  was  Adnaen  van  Ostade  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  1 7th  cent  there  was  greater  in- 
terest in  the  rendering  of  homely  domestic  scenes 
and  views  of  urban  life  reflected  in  the  paintings  of 
Pieter  de  Hooch,  Gabriel  Metsu,  and  Jan  Steen 
In  the  '60s  and  '70s  taste  began  to  favor  effects  of 
wealthy  elegance  and  refinement  A  slightly  enei- 
vated  atmosphere  was  to  be  felt,  not  only  in  woiks 
of  lesser  artists,  but  in  the  exquisite  paintings  of 
Gerald  Tor  Borch  and  the  late  Vermeer  Land- 
scape was  also  one  of  the  most  popular  subjects 
This  field  offered  full  scope  to  the  native  tendencies 
toward  pictotial  lealism  The  painters  depicted 
their  countryside  with  an  unpretentious  sincerity 
and  a  sensitiveness  that  has  made  the  Dutch  school 
of  landscape  one  of  the  most  influential  and  es- 
teemed of  all  time  At  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
cent  a  mannenstic,  decorative  style  carried  ovei 
from  the  16th  cent  in  the  landscapes  of  Gillis  van 
Comnxloo  and  David  Vmckboons  (1578-1029)  A 
clearer  emphasis  on  straightforward  contemplative 
realism  was  manifest  m  work  bv  such  artists  as 
Esais  van  der  Velde  (c  1590-1636)  and  the  highly 
original  genius  Herkules  Seghers  (1590-1640),  who 
m  his  expression  of  unified  mood  seemed  to  antici- 
pate tho  landscapes  of  Rembrandt  In  the  second 
quarter  of  tho  century  the  landscapes  of  Jan  van 
Goyen  and  Salomon  van  Ruisdael  leveal  emphasis 
on  greater  breadth  of  space  and  dynamic  composi- 
tion The  culmination  of  these  tendencies  was 
reached  in  the  art  of  Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  Aelbert 
Cuyp,  and  Memdert  Hobbema  and  in  the  great 
specialists  of  marine  views,  Jan  van  de  Cappelle, 
Willem  Van  de  Velde,  and  Ludolf  Backhuysen. 


Certain  landscapists  emphasised  animal  painting 
(e  g  ,  Paul  Potter)  or  concentrated  on  unusual  light 
effects  of  sunsets  and  moonlight  scenes  (e  g  ,  Aart 
van  der  Neer)  Outstanding  painters  of  still  life 
included  Jan  Davidsaoon  de  Heem,  Willem  Claas- 
zoon  Heda.  and  Willem  Kalf  (b  c  1621).  An  out- 
standing painter  of  birds  and  wildlife  was  Melchior 
d'  Hondeooeter.  Another  distinctively  Dutch  type 
of  subject  matter  was  architectural  interiors 
Specialists  m  this  field  included  Pieter  Saenredam 
(1697-1665)  and  Emanuel  de  Witte  (c  1617-1692) 
After  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent  a  long  period  of 
artistic  decline  set  in  Even  works  by  the  principal 
artists  executed  m  the  last  quarter  of  the  century 
reveal  tendencies  towards  empty  elaboration  of 
effects  and  pomposity  or  sentimentality  of  con- 
tent During  the  18th  cent  a  strong  wave  of 
French  influence  encouraged  renewed  interest  m 
historical  and  mythological  painting  and  a  heavy- 
handed  imitation  of  rococo  elegance  There  was  a 
tendency  to  admire  and  imitate  the  Italianate 
landscapists  of  the  17th  cent  by  such  painters  as 
Nicolaes  Berchem  and  Karel  Dujardin  Among 
the  more  ongmal  of  the  18th-century  masters 
were  Jacob  de  Wit  (1695-1764)  and  Cornelia 
Troost  (1697-1750)  Not  until  the  middle  of  the 
19th  cent  in  a  period  of  liberalism  that  was  marked 
by  the  constitution  of  1848,  was  there  a  revival  of 
Dutch  artistic  culture  marked  by  the  emergence  of 
such  artists  as  Johannes  Bosboom,  Jozof  Israels, 
Anton  Mauve,  Hendnk  Mesdag,  Johann  Jongkmd, 
and  the  Mans  bi  others  The  outstanding  genius  of 
the  second  half  of  the  century  was  Vincent  van 
Gogh,  one  of  the  most  important  figures  of  the 
French  postimprossionist  school  During  the  20th 
cent ,  Dutch  painting  was  strongly  influenced  by 
such  movements  as  fauvism,  cubism,  and  expres- 
sionism Such  artists  as  the  painter  and  architect 
Theo  van  Doesburg  and  Piet  Mondi  ian  played  im- 
portant roles  m  tho  cubist  arid  non-objective  move- 
ments In  sharp  contrast  to  the  vitality  of  the 
Dutch  school  in  painting  and  the  graphic  arts  is  the 
lack  of  production  of  important  sculpture  Out- 
standing among  Dutch  minor  arts  is  the  silverwork 
and  goldwork  of  tho  16th  and  17th  cent  There 
was  also  extensive  production  and  export  of  ce- 
rainic  tiles,  of  which  the  finest  examples  date  from 
the  late  16th  and  1 7th  cent  Dutch  trade  in  Chi- 
nese potcelams  discouraged  the  de\elopment  of 
extensive  domestic  production,  and  although  fac- 
tories for  hard  porcelains  weie  established  in  the 
18th  cent,  Dutch  ware  did  not  nval  the  best 
French  and  Geiman  production  See  VVilhelm  von 
Bode,  Great  Master*  of  Dutch  and  Flemish,  Painting 
(Eng  tr,  1909),  W  R  Valentmer,  The  Art  of  the 
Low  Countries  (Eng  tr  ,  1320),  Karcl  van  Mander, 
Dutch  and  Flemish  Painters  (Eng  tr  ,  19  to) ,  G  H 
Marms,  Dutch  Painters  of  the  Nineteenth,  Century 
(Eng  tr  ,  1908) 

Dutch  belted  cattle,  breed  of  dairy  cattle  which 
originated  in  the  Netherlands  They  are  character- 
ized by  a  broad  white  belt  around  the  middle  of  the 
body,  the  rest  of  which  is  solid  black  Bi  ought  to 
America  probably  c  1838,  they  are  not  abundant 
but  aro  found  ovei  much  of  tho  country  They  are 
excellent  milkers 

Dutch  East  India  Company  see  EAST  INDIA  COM- 
PANY, DUTCH 

Dutch  East  Indies   see  INDONESIA 

Dutch  elm  disease   see  ELM 

Dutch  Guiana   see  GUIANA 

Dutch  Harbor,  village,  on  Amaknak  island  in  Un- 
alaska  Bay,  which  indents  Unalaska,  off  W  Alaska 
One  of  the  few  good  harbors  in  the  ALEUTIAN 
ISLANDS,  it  was  known  earlv  to  Russian  fur  traders 
After  gold  was  discovered  at  Nome  in  1899,  it 
became  a  transshipping  point  for  that  boom  town 
A  U  8  naval  base  established  in  1940  was  of  im- 
portance in  the  Second  World  War  It  was  at- 
tacked by  Japanese  planes  in  1942 

Dutch  language,  Germanic  language  See  LANGUAGE 
(table) 

Dutch  literature,  see  DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH  LITERA- 
TURE 

Dutchman's-breeches,  North  American  early-spring 
wild  flower  (Diccntra  cucuUana),  perennial  and  re- 
lated to  the  bleeding  heart  It  has  delicate  ferny 
foliage  and  racemes  of  drooping  white  flowers,  yel- 
low tipped,  resembling  tiny  inverted  pantaloons 
It  is  said  to  bo  poisonous  to  cattle  Dicentra  cana- 
densis,  similar  but  with  elongated  heart-shaped 
floweis,  rose  tinged,  is  called  squirrel  corn 

Dutchman's-pipe  or  pipe  vine,  twining  vine  (Ansto- 
lochia  macrophylla  or  dunor  or  sipho)  of  the  E 
United  States,  often  cultivated  for  shade  or  screen- 
ing purposes  It  is  of  rapid  gi  owth  and  quite  hardy, 
with  large  heart-shaped  leaves  The  odd  flowers, 
curved-pipe  shaped,  trap  insects  within  until  the 
pollen  is  matured,  then  release  them 

Dutch  metal   see  BRASS. 

Dutch    New    Guinea:    see    NETHERLANDS    NEW 

GUINEA. 

Dutch  Reformed  Church*  see  REFORMED  CHURCH 
IN  AMERICA 

Dutch  Wars  1  1662-64,  war  between  the  English 
and  tho  Dutch.  It  marked  a  crisis  m  the  long- 
standing rivalry  between  the  two  nations  as  carri- 
ers of  world  trade,  a  crisis  which  was  precipitated 
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l>y  English  search  and  seizure  of  Dutch  merchant     firmed  In  possession  of  Freiburg  and  a  part  of     wood"  in  Wolfert's  Rooat  and  of  James  K  Pauld- 

ships  in  the  course  of  an  unofficial  Anglo-Dutch     Lorraine  ing's  "Nimrod  Wildfire  " 

maritime  war  and,  secondarily,  by  the  English    Dutch  West  India  Company,  trading  and  colonizing   Duveeo,  Joseph,  1st  Baron  Duveen  of  Millbank, 


Navigation  Act  of  1651,  which  was  directed  against 
Dutch  trade  with  British  possessions  Hostilities 
were  opened  (Mav,  1052)  by  a  soa  fight  between  the 


company,  chartered  bv  the  States-General  of  the 
Dutch  republic  m  1621  and  organized  in  1623 
Through  its  agency  NEW  NETHH  BLAND  (New  York) 


British  and  Dutch  admirals,  Robert  BLAKE  and      was   founded      The   phenomenal   success   of  the 


Dutch  East  India  Company  was  an  influential  fac- 
tor in  its  establishment  The  United  New  Nether- 
land  Company,  which  had  been  trading  around  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  river  for  several  years,  was 
absorbed  into  the  new  company  Bv  the  terms  of 
the  charter  no  citizen  of  the  Netherlands  could 
trade  with  any  point  on  the  African  coast  between 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
or  on  the  American  coast  between  Newfoundland 


1869-1939,  English  art  dealer  Beginning  his  ca- 
reer in  his  father's  firm,  Duveen  Brothers,  he  soon 
expanded  the  business  to  mammoth  dimensions 
He  was  the  benefactor  of  many  musems  and  gal- 
leries, notably  the  National  Gallery  and  the  Tate 
Gallery,  both  in  London  At  the  Umv  of  London, 
Lord  Duveen  endowed  a  chair  for  the  history  of 
art  He  was  influential  in  forming  several  Ameri- 
can art  collections  which  later  became  public  col- 
lections and  was  also  active  in  the  movement  to 
save  Spanish  mastei  pieces  during  the  civil  war  He 
was  created  baron  in  193S  See  his  Thirty  Years  of 
British  Art  (19JO) 


and  the  Straits  of  Magellan  without  the  company's    Duveneck,  Frank  (du'vunMc),  1848-1919,  American 


Maarten  TROMP  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
Blake  broke  up  the  Dutch  herring  fleet,  while 
George  Ayscue  sue  cessf ullv  waylaid  Dutch  ships 
in  the  English  Channel  However,  the  victory  of 
Tromp  over  Blake  off  Dungeness  (Nov  ,  1652) 
gave  the  Dutch  command  of  the  Channel,  and  in 
Jan  ,1663,  a  Dutch  treaty  with  Denmark  closed 
the  Baltic  to  English  trade  Meanwhile  reforms 
were  introduced  into  the  British  navy  for  greater 
efficiency,  and  Generals  Richard  Deane  and 
George  Monck  were  associated  with  the  naval 
command  Tromp  was  forced  to  retire  after  an 
engagement  off  Portland  (Feb ,  1653),  and  the 
English  regained  control  of  the  Channel  After 
Blake's  succeeding  victory  off  Gabbard's  Shoal 
(June,  1653)  the  British  wore  oble  to  blockade  the 
Dutch  coast  Wliile  Dutch  trade  was  thus  effec- 
tively cut  off,  England  itself  was  approaching 
financial  exhaustion  Negotiations  were  under- 
taken but  failed  On  July  31,  1653,  Tromp 
attacked  the  blockading  fleet,  he  was  defeated  and 
killed,  but  the  English  ships  were  forced  to  return 

home  for  refitting     Peace  was  finally  signed  in      „,   „    .„ „ ___ 

April,  1654    The  Dutch  agreed  to  salute  the  British      (1626),  on  the  southern  tip  of  Manhattan  island,      collection  of  his  works  to  the  museum  in  1916 
flag  in  British  seas,  to  pay  compensation  for  Eng-     which  was  the  nucleus  of  the  settlement  called      Duveneck  is  represented  in  leading  galleries  through- 


permission  The  company  was  responsible  in  larger 
matters,  such  as  declaring  war,  to  the  States- 
General,  but  otherwise  had  almost  complete  power 
in  its  territory,  including  the  appointment  and 
removal  of  officers,  the  making  of  laws  and  admin- 
istration of  justice,  and  the  conduct  of  Indian 
affairs  For  a  time  the  company  was  more  inter- 
ested in  Brazil  than  in  North  Americ  a,  but  in  1 654 
Brazil  was  definitely  lost  Traders  meanwhile  had 
built  Fort  Orange  (1624)  on  the  site  of  Albany, 
N  Y ,  Fort  Nassau  (1624)  on  the  Delaware  river, 


portrait  and  genre  painter  and  teacher,  b  Coving- 
ton,  Ky  ,  studied  in  Cincinnati  and  in  Munich  His 
work  made  a  great  impression  when  exhibited  in 
America  in  1875  because  of  its  boldness  and  tech- 
nical proficiency  His  portraits,  painted  heavily 
with  marked  biushwork,  are  low  in  key  and  remi- 
niscent of  the  old  masters  whom  he  loved,  but  they 
are  also  remarkable  for  their  sensitive  and  admi- 
rable characterization  Duveneck  was  an  inspired 
teacher  for  many  years  m  Munich  and,  after  1889, 
in  Cincinnati,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  art 


Fort  Good  Hope  in  the  site  of  Hartford  on  the  school  and  museum  and  exercised  a  powerful  and 
Connecticut  river,  and  finally  Fort  Amsterdam  salutary  influence  on  both  He  presented  a  fine 
(1626),  on  the  southern  tip  of  Manhattan  island,  collection  of  his  works  to  the  museum  in  1916 


flag  in 

hsh  losses,  and  to  submit  territorial  claims  to  arbi- 
tration 2  1664-67,  another  war  between  Dutch 
and  English  The  first  war  had  humbled,  but  had 
not  crushed,  the  Dutch  power,  which  continued  to 
challenge  English  commercial  supremacy,  espe- 
cially in  the  East  Indian  trade  and  in  the  West 
African  slave  trade  In  1664  Robert  Holmes  raided 
the  Dutch  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
Richard  Nicolls  took  the  Dutch  colony  of  New 
Netheiland  in  North  America  War  was  officially 
declared  by  England  in  March,  1665  The  duke  of 


New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York  city  England 
could  not  afford  to  antagonize  the  Dutch  at  this 
period  because  of  wars  with  France  and  Spam  and 
so  permitted  the  Dutch  settlement  to  be  made  on 


out  the  country  His  Whistling  Boy  (Cincinnati 
Art  Mus )  and  Old  Woman  (Metropolitan  Mus ) 
are  characteristic  Ho  was  also  a  talented  sculptor 
and  etcher 


lands  which  England  claimed     New_Netherland    Duvergier  de  Haunmne,  Jean  (zhS'  dttverzhya'  du 


remained  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  until  the  English  finally  conquered 
it  in  1664  New  Sweden  was  also  taken  by  the 
Dutch  in  1655,  but  was  later  sold  by  the  company 
to  the  city  of  Amsterdam  before  also  falling  prey  to 
the  English 


York  (later  James  II)  won  the  battle  off  Lowestoft    Dutch  West  Indies*  see  WEST  INDIES 
(June,   1665),  and  in  September,   the  bishop  of    Dutra,  Bunco  Caspar  (aoore'kft  giishpar'  doo'tru), 

1885-,  president  of  Brazil  (1946-)     An  army  offi- 


Munster,  an  ally  of  the  English,  overran  the  east- 
ern province  of  the  Netherlands,  he  was,  however, 
soon  expelled  In  Jan  ,  1666,  Louis  XIV  of  France 
declared  war  on  England,  yet  his  interests  did  not 
he  on  the  side  of  the  Dut<  h,  and  he  took  little  part 
in  the  war  The  British  fleet  under  Momk  and 
Prince  Rupert  was  defeated  in  the  Four  Days  bat- 
tle or  battle  of  the  Downs  (June  1-4,  1666)  by 
Michiel  de  Ruyter  and  Coineh 


cer,  he  took  part  in  the  revolution  that  put  Getuho 
VARGAS  in  power  By  1935  he  was  a  general  of  a 
division  and  was  minister  of  war  from  1936  to  1945 
He  was  endorsed  as  presidential  candidate  by  Var- 


6ran'),  1581-1643,  French  theologian  He  is  often 
called  the  abbe  de  Samt-Cyran,  from  an  abbacy  he 
held  in  commendam  A  personal  friend  of  Cornells 
JANBEN,  he  collaborated  with  him  and  was  one  of 
the  molders  of  JANSENISM  He  was  also  a  close 
friend  of  the  ARNAXJLD  family,  and  he  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  conversion  of  Port-Royal  into 
the  stronghold  of  Jansenism  He  was  the  first  of 
tho  Jansenist  controversialists  against  the  Jesuits, 
and  he  also  fell  afoul  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who 
had  him  thrown  into  prison  in  1638  He  was  re- 
leased on  the  cardinal's  death  Ho  and  his  puritan- 
ical Augustimanism  have  been  much  criticized. 


gas,  but,  charging  that  Vargas  planned  to  remain  m    Duvida,  Rio  da*  see  ROOSEVELT,  river 
power,   Dutra  led  m  deposing  him   (Oct.   1945)     du  Vigneaud,  Vincent  (du  ven'yo),  1901-,  American 

Umv 


August  they  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  Dutch 
and  destroyed  shipping  along  the  Dutch  coast 
The  plague,  the  great  fire,  and  disaffection  in  Scot- 
land made  England  anxious  for  peace,  and  negoti- 


.      .       Duti a  was  elected  president  m  Dec  ,  1945  biochemist,    b     Chicago,    grad     Umv     of    Illinois 

Trornp,  but  in    Dutton,  Clarence  Edward,  1841-1912,  American  ge-  (B  S  ,  1923)   He  was  professor  of  biochemistry  and 

ologist,  b    Walhngford,  Conn  ,  grad    Yale,   1860  head  of  the  department  at  George  Washington 

He  served  m  the  Civil  War,  first  in  tho  volunteer  Umv  (1932-38)  and  at  Cornell  Umv   (from  1938) 

servirc  and  after  1864  in  the  regular  armv    In  1901  His  researches  include  the  chemistry  of  insulin, 

he  retired  from  military  service     He  became  con-  protein,  sulphur  compounds,  and  biotin 


ations  were  undertaken,  while  Charles  II  let  the      nected   with  the  US    Geological   Survey  of  the    Duxbury  (duks'bfre),  town  (pop  2,359),  SB  Mai 


fleet  fall  into  a  state  of  unpreparodness  which 
enabled  De  Ruy  ter  to  fall  on  the  British  ships  in 
the  Thames  and  inflict  heavy  losses  (1667)  By 
tho  Tieaty  of  Breda  (July,  1007)  the  trade  laws 
were  modified  in  favor  of  the  Dutch,  and  all  con- 
quests of  war  were  retained,  the  English  thus 
receiving  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware 
and  tho  Dutch  keeping  Surinam  At  the  same 
time  tho  English  and  trench  made  mutual  restora- 
tion of  conquests  Breda  was  a  blow  to  English 
piestige,  but  proved  in  the  long  run  to  English 
advantage  3  1672-78,  first  of  the  great  wars  of 
Louis  XIV  of  Franc  o.  It  was  aimed  at  tho  dostruc  - 
tion  of  Dutch  rivalry  to  French  trade  and  the  ox- 
tension  of  Loum  XIV 'a  empire  Having  obtained 
the  support  of  CHARM'S  II  of  England  by  the  sei  ret 
Treaty  of  Dover  (1670)  and  allied  himself  with 


Rocky  Mt  region  under  John  W  Powell  in  1875 
As  a  result  of  his  work  with  the  Survey  he  wrote 
several  reports,  including  those  on  the  geology  of 
the  high  plateaus  of  Utah  (1879-80)  and  the  Ter- 
tiary history  of  the  Grand  Canyon  distric  t  (1882) 
In  order  to  study  volcanic  activity,  ho  visited 
Hawaii  and  also  the  old  volcanic-  region  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  ad- 
vocates of  the  isoatatic  theory  of  earth  movements 
and  introduced  the  term  isostaay  He  wrote  a  valu- 
able report  (1890)  on  the  Charleston  earthquake  of 
1880  and  wrote  also  Earthquakes  in  the  Light  of  the 
New  Seismology  (1904) 

Dutton,  Joseph  Everett,  1874-1905,  English  biolo- 
gist Working  in  Africa,  he  discovered  (1901)  the 
trvpanosomo  of  sleeping  sickness  in  human  blood 
and  named  it  Trypanosoma  gambiense 


novelist     He  taught  in  public  schools  until  19ii7 
His  monumental  series  of  six  novels.  The  People  of 


Sweden   (see  CHAHLES  XI)  and  several  Gorman    duty,  in  taxation  see  CUSTOMS,  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
states,  Louis  overran  tho  southern  provinces  of  the    Duun,  Olav  (o'Ulv  d6on'),  1876-1939,  Norwegian 

Netherlands  (May,  1672)     The  Dutch  halted  his  -         - -- 

advance  on  Amsterdam  by  opening  tho  dikes, 
about  the  same  time,  under  the  command  of  De 
RUYTER,  they  defeated  the  English  and  French 
fleets  at  Southwold  Bay  Dutch  peace  proposals 
made  at  this  juncture  having  been  spurned  bv  the 
French,  a  revolution  took  place,  and  William  of 


resort  on  Duxbury  Bay  SE  of  Boston,  me  1637 
Plymouth  colonists  including  Miles  Standish,  Wil- 
liam Brewster,  and  John  Alden  settled  here  Al- 
deu's  house  is  still  standing 

Duyckinck,  Evert  Augustus  (dl'kmgk),  1816-78, 
American  author,  b  New  York  city,  grad  Colum- 
bia, 1835  He  studied  law,  but  never  practiced 
From  1840  to  1842  he  edited  Arcturwt,  a  Journal  of 
Books  and  Opinion,  and  from  1848  to  1853,  with  his 
brother  George  Long  Duyckinck  (1823-63).  owned 
and  edited  the  Literary  World,  the  best  literary 
weekly  of  the  pei  lod  With  his  brother  he  also  ed- 
ited and  propaied  much  of  the  copy  for  the  Cyclo- 
paedia of  American  Literature  (2  vols  ,  1855),  which 
he  revised  and  enlarged  in  1866  and  which  was  a 
standard  work  in  its  time  He  edited  many  classics, 
compiled  Irnngiana  (1800),  and  wrote  the  text  foi 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Eminent  A  mencam 
(2  vols  ,  1861-62),  the  National  History  of  the.  War 
for  the  Union  (3  vols  ,  1861-65),  and  other  subscrip- 
tion works,  besides  contributing  to  magazines  Hiu 
library  of  17,000  -volumes  and  his  papers  and  manu- 
scripts are  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 


Orange  (later  WILLIAM  III  of  England)  took  over  all  his  work  was  written  in  Landsmaal  Norwegian 
Dutch  leadership  from  the  ill-fated  Jan  de  WITT  Duval,  Claude  (dooval'),  1643-70,  English  highway- 
(July,  1672)  William's  attempt  to  divide  the  man  Born  in  Normandy,  he  came  to  England  at 
French  lines  and  enter  France  was  countered  by  "  "  ' 

the  French  seizure  of  Maastricht  (1673)  By  tho 
end  of  tho  year  the  French  were  forced  to  retreat, 
and  Spam,  tho  emperor,  Brandenburg,  Denmark, 


. 

Jwnh  (1918-23,  Eng  tr  ,  1930-35),  is  an  outstand- 
ing woik  on  Norwegian  life  A  trilogy  of  novels 

followed,  Fellow  Beings  (1929),  RagnhiM  (1911),    dvi-manganese   see  RHENIUM 

and  The  Last  Year  of  Life  (1933)     In  19J8  his  last    Dvina  (dv6na')  or  Northern  Dvina,  Rue   Severnaya 
book,  The  Man  and  the  Powers,  appeared     Almost      Dvina,  nver,  580  mi    long,  N  European  RSFSR, 

formed  near  Veliki  Ustyug  by  the  union  of  the 

Sukhoma  and  Yug  rivers    It  flows  NW  past  Khol- 

,,  _._  „ mogory  and  empties  into  Dvina  Bay,  an  arm  of 

the  Restoration  in  tho  tram  of  the  duke  of  Rich-      

mond.  He  led  a  daring  career  as  a  highwayman 
until  he  was  c  aptured  when  drunk  He  was  hanged 
at  Tyburn  Du\  al  was  noted  for  his  gallantry  to 


the  White  Soa,  just  below  Archangel  Navigable 
in  its  entire  com  so  from  May  to  November,  it  is 
connected  with  the  MARIINSK  SYSTEM  by  the 
Sukhoma  and  the  Northern  Dvina  Canal 


«*iiv*  uL/aiu,   i/nu  cuii/ciui,   J-M  uuueiiuuiK,  .L/t-mimriv,       «i/   *vuurii      IVUMII   wa»  uuwu  lur  HIB  Ktumiitrv  u>       ounuujiitt  wiiu  iiiiw  i>uri/ut»ru  ivvuia  v/auai 

and  other  powois  entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  the      the  ladies,  and  las  memorial  inscription  in  the    Dvina  or  Western  Dvina,  Ger  Duna,  Lettish  Dau- 


Dutch     lii   1674  England  made  peace  with  tho 
Dutch     Nevertheless,  military  operations  turned 

in  favor  of  France    In  1674  Louis  II  de  CONDE  won     ,.„„..., 

the  battle  of  Seneff,  while  TUHKNNE  was  victorious    Duval,  William  Pope,  1784-1854,  American  fron- 
at  Sinzheim    The  defeats  CBBQUY  suffered  in  1675     tiersman,  terntoiial  governor  of  Florida  (1822-34), 


Covent  Garden  Church  begins  "Here  lies  Du  Vail 
Reader,  if  male  thou  art,  Look  to  thy  purse;  if 
female,  to  thy  heart  '' 


(java,  RUH  Zapadnaya  Dvina,  river,  620  mi  long, 
Eastern  Europe  Rising  in  the  Valdai  Hills, 
RSFSR,  it  flows  generally  W  through  Belorussia, 


.       -r  , past  Vitebsk  and  Polotsk,  and  through  Latvia, 

at  Sinzheim    The  defeats  CHEQUY  suffered  in  1675  tiersman,  terntoiial  governor  of  Florida  (1822-34),  past  Daugavpils  and  Riga,  into  the  Gulf  of  Riga, 

were  made  good  by  the  naval  campaign  of  Du-  b  near  Richmond,  Va    He  went  to  Kentucky  as  a  an  arm  of  the  Baltic  Sea     Navigable  to  Vitebsk, 

QUEftNE  in  1676,  and  in  1677  the  French  defeated  youth,  studied  law,  and  began  practicing  at  Bards-  it  is  connected  by  canal  with  the  Berezina  and  the 

William  at  Cassol  and  took  Freiburg     Peace  was  town  c  1804     Duval   was  a  U  S.  Representative  Dnieper 

negotiated  at  Nijmegen  in  1678     Maastricht  was  from  Kentucky  (1813-16)  and  U  S  judge  in  East  Dvinsk,  Latvia,  see  DAUGAVPILS. 

ceded  to  the  Dutch  and  a  trade  treaty  modified  tho  Florida  (1821-22).  As  governor,  he  accomplished  Dvorak,  Anton  (an'ton  dvftr'ahak)  Czech  Antoidn 

French  restrictive  tariffs  m  their  favor    By  a  sub-  the  peaceful  removal  of  the  Semmole  Indiana  to      ~ '   "'    ~      ' 


sequent  treaty  with  Spam,  Louis  received  Franche- 
Comte  and  a  chain  of  border  fortresses  in  return 
for  evacuating  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  By  a 
treaty  with  the  emperor  (1679),  France  was  con- 


the  southern  district,  the  compilation  and  revision 
of  territorial  laws,  and  legislation  creating  a  board 
of  education  and  improving  the  schools  He  was 
the  original  of  Washington  In/ing's  "Ralph  Ring- 


Dvofdk  (an'tdnen),  1841-1904,  Czech  composer 
He  studied  at  the  Organ  School,  Prague,  1857-69, 
where  he  was  professor  and  director  after  its  merger 
with  the  Prague  Conservatory  m  1890  He  played 
the  viola  in  the  National  Theater  Orchestra,  1859- 


CroM  reference*  are  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  face*  paf«  1. 


DVUR  KRALOVE 

73.  A  preoccupation  with  Wagner  m  his  early  com- 
positions is  finally  overcome  m  his  cantata  Hymnius 
(1873),  his  first  successful  work  The  piano  duets 
Awe  from  Moravia  (1876)  and  the  orchestral  Sla- 
vonic Rhapsodies  and  Slavonic  Dances  (both  1878), 
published  m  Berlin  through  Brahms's  interest,  es- 
tablished his  reputation  abroad  He  went  to  Eng- 
land in  1884  to  conduct  hi8  Stabat  Mater  (1877, 
Prague,  1880),  which  had  become  popular  there 
His  symphony  in  E  minor,  From  the  New  World 
(1893),  was  composed  in  the  United  States  while  he 
was  director  (1892-94)  of  the  National  Conserva- 
tory, New  Yoi  k  In  it  the  idiom  of  Negro  folk  mel- 
ody na  suggested  The  influence  of  Wagner  ia  again 
felt  in  sax  symphonic  poems  (1896-99),  though  not 
m  his  labt  operas  He  composed  nine  symphonies, 
several  chamber  woiks,  a  violin  concerto  (1879)  for 
Joseph  Joachim,  a  Requiem  (1890),  a  Te  Deum 
(1892),  and  a  number  of  piano  pieces,  including 
eight  humoreaques  None  of  his  operas  became 
known  outside  his  country  See  biography  by  Paul 
Stefan  (1941);  Rosa  Newmarch,  The  Music  of 
Czechoslovakia  (1942) 
Drur  Kralove,  Czechoslovakia:  see  KONIQINHOP. 

dwarf,  a  plant,  animal,  or  person  whose  nine  is  lees 
than  normal  Among  humans  dwarfiam  or  nanism 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  endocrine  malfunction 
which  causes  an  arrest  of  growth  Dwarfs  are  usu- 
allv  born  to  parents  of  normal  statute  and  are  likely 
to  be  sterile  The  PYOMY  is  not  considered  a  dwarf 
since  he  inherits  the  stature  of  his  parents  and  is 
fecund  Such  racial  differences  as  stature,  how- 
ever, may  possibly  prove  to  be  an  inherited  varia- 
tion in  endocrine  function  Dwarfs  vary  in  height 
from  2  to  4  ft  ,  sometimes  there  occurs  a  marked 
increase  in  stature  m  middle  age  They  mav  pos- 
sess normal  body  proportions  or  be  achondro- 
plastic,  i  e  ,  having,  as  a  result  of  a  skeletal  disease 
a  trunk  approximating  normal  sise  but  with  stunt- 
ed limbs.  The  achondroplastic  type  is  portrayed  in 
the  paintings  of  Velazquec  There  are  many  fa- 
mous dwarfs  m  legend  and  ir>  history  They  were 
court  favorites,  and  despite  the  attitude  of  con- 
sidenng  them  subhuman  and  amusing,  thev  were 
frequently  noted  for  nit  and  intrigue  The  career 
of  Jeffrey  Hudson,  a  dwarf  knighted  m  jest  by 
Charles  I,  could  be  matched  by  few  adventurers 
of  any  period  Most  famous  in  recent  times  was 
"General  TOM  THUMB"  (Charles  S  Stratton) 

dwarf  cornel   see  BUNCHBBRRY 

dwarf  tree,  m  hortu  ultural  pra<  tice,  a  tree  artificial- 
ly kept  to  a  smaller  size  than  is  normal  for  average 
members  of  the  species  This  is  usually  accom- 
plished either  by  limiting  its  root  space,  food,  and 
water  or  by  grafting  it  on  rootetocks  of  a  smaller 
species  and  keeping  it  carefully  pruned  Dwarfing 
is  done  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  as  in  a  Japanese 
dish  garden,  or  to  utilize  limited  space  Dwarf 
fruit  trees  are  valued  for  both  decoration  and  fruit 
production  m  small  gardens.  Thev  bear  earlier  and 
sometimes  have  larger  fruits  and  flowers,  but 
usually  do  not  live  as  long  as  undwarfed  varieties 

Dwarkft  (dwilr'ku)  or  Jigat  (j\'gul)>  town  (pop 
10,876).  in  detached  portion  of  Bombay  state, 
India,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Kathiawar 
peninsula  Many  Hindu  pilgrims  visit  the  temple 
sacred  to  Krishna 

dwelling  •  see  HOUSE 

Dwiggms,  William  Addison,  1880-,  Amencan  type 
designer,  calligrapher,  and  book  designer,  b  Mar- 
tinsville,  Ohio  He  attained  prominence  as  an  il- 
lustrator and  commert  lal  artist,  and  he  brought  to 
the  designing  of  type  and  books  some  of  the  fresh 
boldness  that  he  displayed  in  his  work  on  advertise- 
ments His  tvpe  faces — Electra  and  Caledonia  are 
most  widely  used — were  specifically  designed  for 
linotype  composition  and  have  the  clean  spareness 
of  the  motor  age  His  s<  at  lung  attack  on  contem- 
porary book  designers  m  An  Investigation  into  the 
Physical  Properties  of  Books  (1919)  led  to  an  as- 
sociation with  the  publisher  Alfred  A  Knopf  A 
series  of  finely  conceived  and  executed  "trade" 
books  followed  and  did  much  to  increase  public 
interest  in  book  format  The  designs  are  greatly 
varied,  not  all  in  "modern"  key  He  was  perhaps 
more  responsible  than  any  other  designer  for  the 
marked  general  improvement  in  book  design  in  the 
1920s  and  1930s.  He  gained  recognition  also  as  a 
calligrapher  and  was  the  founder  of  the  mythical 
Society  of  Calhgraphers  He  has  written  much  on 
the >grapbio  arts,  notably  essays  collected  in  MSS 
by  WAD  (1949),  and  his  Layout  in  Advertising  (1928, 
rev  ed  ,  1949)  is  standard 

Dwight,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  1803-62,  American 
Congregational  missionary  to  the  Armenians,  b 
Conway,  Mass  ,  grad  Hamilton  College,  1825,  and 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1828  He  served 
the  Armenian  population  of  Constantinople  for  30 
years.  His  travels  with  Eh  Smith  were  recorded  in 
Researches  of  Rev  Eli  Smith  and  Rev  //.  O  0 
Dwight  in  Armenia  (2  vols  ,  1833) 

Dwight,  Henry  Otis,  1843-1917,  American  mission- 
ary m  Turkey,  b  Constantinople,  studied  at  Ohio 
Wesleyan  Umv  ,  son  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis  Dwight 
In  1867  he  returned  to  Constantinople  as  seculpr 
agent  for  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions.  From  1872  to  1899  he  was 
editor  of  the  board'*  Turkish  publications.  In  1880 


680 

Dwight  was  ordained  a  Congregational  minister. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  books  and  articles  on  Turk- 
ish affairs  and  edited  the  Turkish  and  English  Lexi- 
con (1890) ,  his  Centennial  History  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  was  published  m  1916 
Dwight,  John,  fl  1671-98,  English  pottei,  reputed 
founder  of  the  Chelsea  factory  Little  is  known  of 
his  life,  the  date  (1671)  of  his  patent  for  the  "Mis- 
tery  of  transparent  eaithenware  "  being  the 
first  certain  event  recorded  He  is  considered  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pottery  industry  in 
England  and  to  have  set  a  standard  not  excelled 
elsewhere  There  are  specimens  of  his  work  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  at  the  British 
Museum 

Dwight,  Theodore,  1764-1846,  Amencan  author  and 
editor,  b  Northampton,  Mass  ,  brother  of  Timothy 
Dwight  and  grandson  of  Jonathan  Edwards  He 
became  a  leader  of  the  Federalist  party  in  New 
England,  famous  for  his  political  pamphlets  and 
articles  As  one  of  the  younger  CONNECTICUT  WITS 
he  proved  himself  a  good  satirist  While  he  prac- 
ticed law  in  Hartford,  he  served  in  Congress  (1806- 
7),  m  the  Connecticut  state  council  (1809-15),  and 
as  seciotary  of  the  HABTFORD  CONVKNTION  He 
later  wrote  the  challenging  journal  of  the  conven- 
tion (1833)  He  edited  (1809-15)  the  Federalist 
Hartford  paper,  the  Connecticut  Mirror.  In  Albany 
he  founded  and  edited  (1815-17)  the  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, and  in  New  York  city  (1817-36)  the  New 
York  Daily  Advertiser 

Dwight,  Theodore,  1796-1866,  American  author,  b 
Hartford,  Conn  ,  grad.  Yale.  1814,  son  of  Theodore 
Dwight  (1764-1846)  After  traveling  widely 
abroad,  he  settled  m  Brooklyn,  N  Y  There  he  was 
a  teacher,  director  of  educational  institutions,  au- 
thor, translator,  and  editor  of  vanous  periodicals 
including  his  own  Dvnght's  Amencan  Magazine 
(which  ho  edited  1845-52)  In  1854-58  he  was  ac- 
tive in  the  group  which  sent  free-soil  settlers  to 
Kansas  Among  his  books  are  A  Journal  of  a  Tour 
in  Italy  (1824),  Sketches  of  Scenery  and  Manners  in 
the  United  States  (1829),  Dictionary  of  Roots  and 
Derivations  (1837),  and  a  translation  (1861)  of 
Garibaldi's  autobiography 

Dwight,  Theodore  William,  1822-92,  American  law- 
yer, b  Catskill,  NY,  grad  Hamilton  College, 
1840  He  studied  at  Yalo  Law  School  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1845  He  was  professor  of  law 
and  later  head  of  the  law  school  at  Hamilton  In 
1858  he  became  the  sole  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  newly  established  Columbia  School  of  Law 
Until  1873,  when  the  faculty  was  enlarged,  he 
taught  all  private-law  subjects  and  lectured  else- 
where as  well  From  1873  until  his  retirement  in 
1891  he  headed  the  law  faculty  Dwight  was  vital- 
ly interested  in  prison  reform  He  collaborated  on 
A  Report  on  Prisons  and  Reformatories  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  (1867),  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Prison  Association,  and  was 
(1878)  a  delegate  to  the  International  Prison 
Congress  at  Stockholm 

Dwight,  Timothy,  1752-1817,  Amencan  clergyman, 
author,  educator,  b  Northampton,  Mass  ,  grad 
Yale,  1769,  and  afterward  tutored  there  Ho  re- 
nounced legal  for  theological  studies  c  1774,  in  1777 
became  a  chaplain  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  and 
after  1783  was  for  12  years  pastor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Greenfield  Hill,  Conn  During  his 
pastorate  he  grew  famous  throughout  New  England 
for  his  preaching  and  for  the  excellent  private  school 
he  established  near  his  church  He  was  one  of  the 
CONNECTICUT  WITS,  and  among  his  once  popular 
poems  are  The  Conquest  of  Canaan  (1785),  The  Tn- 
umph  of  Infidelity  (1788),  Greenfield  Hill  (1794), 
and  several  hymns  At  the  death  of  Ezra  Stiles, 
Dwight  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Yale,  and 
from  1796  to  1817  he  presided  over  the  college  with 
signal  ability  His  widely  circulated  sermons  both 
reflected  and  molded  public  opinion  of  the  day  His 
theology  owed  much  to  that  of  his  grandfather, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  and  he  presented  it  to  each 
generation  of  Yale  students  in  a  four-year  series  of 
lectures  (published  after  his  death  as  Theology, 
Explained  and  Defended,  5  vols  1818-19)  With 
vigor  he  opposed  the  rising  Republicanism  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  nation  His  Travels  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  (4  vols.,  1821-22)  is  representa- 
tive m  its  contents  of  his  wide  range  of  interests 
See  biography  by  C  E.  Cunningham  (1942) 
Dwight,  Timothy,  1828-1916,  American  educator,  b 
Norwich,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  1849,  grandson  of 
Timothy  Dwight  (1752-1817)  Appointed  profes- 
sor of  sacred  literature  at  Yale,  he  assisted  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  Divinity  School,  edited  the 
New  Englander  (1866-74),  and  served  on  the  Amer- 
ican committee  on  the  revision  of  the  Bible  (1873- 
85)  In  1886  he  succeeded  Noah  Porter  as  presi- 
dent of  Yale  He  coordinated  and  expanded  the 
institution,  securing  the  legislative  charter  which 
authorised  the  title  "university"  instead  of  "col- 
lege," and  retired  in  1898  He  i*  the  author  of 
Thoughts  of  and  for  the  Inner  LJe  (1890)  and 
Mtmaritt  of  Yale  Life  and  Men  (1903). 
Dwight,  village  (pop  2,499),  N  111.,  W  of  Kankakee. 
m  a  farm  area,  me  1869  Keeley  Institute,  famed 
for  its  treatment  of  alcoholism,  and  a  veterans'  hoe- 
pi  UU  are  here 


Dy,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  DYSPROSIUM. 

Dyak  (dl'ak),  inhabitant  of  the  interior  of  Borneo. 
The  Dyalu  are  the  aboriginal  peoples  of  the  island 
and  are  the  principal  large  group  living  in  the  in- 
terior. They  are  not  followers  of  Islam  Strongly 


are  a  representative  group  of  Dyaks  One  or  two 
(sometimes  more)  enormous  "long  houses"  pro- 
vide dwelling  places  for  a  whole  village;  a  corridor 
used  for  gatherings  and  for  some  kinds  of  work 
runs  the  length  of  the  building,  and  from  the  corri- 
dor open  the  separate  rooms  for  each  family  group. 
Each  building  has  a  house  chief.  The  Dyaks  are 
devoted  to  their  families.  In  clearings  made  in  the 
jungle,  rice,  yams,  sugar  cane,  and  some  other  crops 
are  grown  cooperatively  by  the  men  and  women  of 
the  whole  community  By  fishing  and  hunting 
(with  blowguns  and  poison  darts)  the  food  supply 
is  supplemented.  Head-hunting  persists  despite 
government  efforts  to  eradicate  it.  Dvaks  generally 
nave  bronze  or  brown  skin  and  dark  eyes,  they  are 
usually  slight  of  build,  active,  lithe,  and  muscular. 
Habitual  chewing  of  betel  blackens  the  teeth  and 
stains  the  lips.  The  sea  Dyaks  are  dwellers  of  the 
coast,  differing  in  character  and  customs  from  those 
of  the  ulterior  Sometimes  the  name  is  spelled 
Dayak 

Dyar,  Harrison  Gray  (dl'ur),  1866-1929,  Amencan 
entomologist,  b  New  York  city,  grad  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  1889,  Ph  D  ,  Colum- 
bia, 1895  From  1897  he  was  custodian  of  Lepi- 
doptera  at  the  National  Museum,  Washington, 
D  C.  He  wrote  many  articles  on  the  Lepidoptera, 
and  his  works  on  mosquitoes  include  The  Mosqui- 
toes of  the  Americas  (1928) 

Dyce,  Alexander  (dls),  1798-1869,  Scottish  editor 
and  critic  He  edited  the  works  of  George  Poele, 
Robert  Greene,  John  Webster,  Thomas  Middleton, 
Christopher  Marlowe,  John  Skolton,  and  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  His  great  work  was  his  valu- 
able edition  of  Shakspere  (6  vols  ,  1857,  rev  ed  , 
9  vols,  1864-67) 

Dyce,  William,  1806-64,  Scottish  lustoucal  and  por- 
trait painter,  studied  in  London  and  in  Rome  He 
practiced  portraiture  m  Edinburgh  until  1844,  when 
he  was  made  professor  at  King's  College,  London 
He  is  perhaps  best  known  foi  his  frescoes,  particu- 
larly those  m  the  robing  room  at  Westminster  which 
illustrate  the  legend  of  King  Arthur 

Dyck,  Sir  Anthony  van  •  see  VAN  DYCK,  SIR  ANTHONY 

Dyck,  Christopher  van,  1001-t  1672  German  de- 
signer and  maker  of  printing  t>  pe  who  worked  m 
Amsterdam  Types  that  ho  designed  were  used  bv 
the  ELZEVIR  firm  His  ronaan  was  of  the  kind  known 
in  England  and  America  as  "old  stvle"  and  has 
caused  this  kind  of  tvpo  to  bo  known  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  as  "Elzevir  "  It  was  sturdy ,  legible, 
without  mu(  h  contrast  between  light  and  heavy 
linos,  and  with  inconspicuous  serifs  It  has  stronglv 
influenced  Caslon  and  other  designers  of  old-stylo 
types 

dye.  The  substances  used  to  color  various  materials, 
especially  cotton,  silk,  and  wool,  are  commonly 
divided  into  two  general  gioup*  Natural  d>es 
are  so  called  because  thev  are  obtained  f i  om  plants 
(eg,  ALIZARIN,  CATECHU,  iNDioo,  and  LOOWOOI>), 
from  animals  (e  g  ,  COCHINEAL,  KERMKS,  and  Tyr- 
lan  purple),  and  from  certain  naturally  occurring 
minerals  (e  g  ,  OCHER  and  PRUSSIAN  BLUE)  They 
have  been  almost  entirely  leplaced,  however,  m 
modern  dyeing  by  the  artificial  or  synthetic  dyes 
Most  of  these  are  prepared  from  coal  tar,  being 
formed  from  an  aromatic  HYDROCARBON,  such  as 
benzene,  from  which  indigo  is  derived  (see  also 
ANILINE),  or  anthracene,  which  yields  alizarin  Al- 
though some  materials,  as  silk  and  wool,  can  be 
colored  simply  by  being  dipped  in  the  dye  (the 
dyes  so  used  are  called  consequently  direct  d>es), 
others,  as  cotton,  commonly  require  the  use  of  a 
MORDANT  (see  also  LAKE)  Alizarin  is  a  mordant 
dye  and  the  color  it  gives  depends  upon  the  mor- 
dant used  Dyers  class  dyes  also  as  acid  or  basic 
according  to  the  medium  (acid  or  base)  required  in 
the  dyeing  process  A  vat  dye,  as  indigo,  is  so  called 
for  the  method  of  its  application,  it  is  first  treated 
chemically  so  that  it  becomes  soluble  and  is  then 
used  for  treating  the  materials  to  be  colored.  When 
the  materials  become  impregnated  with  the  dye, 
they  are  removed  and  dried,  the  reduced  indigo 
taking  on  oxygen  and  reverting  to  its  original  form 
In  what  way  a  dye  becomes  "attached"  to  the  ma- 
terial it  colors  is  not  definitely  known  One  theory 
holds  that  a  chemical  reaction  takes  place  between 
the  dye  and  the  fiber  treated,  another  that  the  dye 
is  absorbed  by  the  fiber  Dyeing  is  an  ancient  in- 
dustry The  Chinese,  Persians,  and  Indians  used 
natural  dyes  centuries  ago.  Indigo  is  probably  the 
oldest  dye  used,  Tynan  purple  from  a  species  of 
snail  is  another  The  Egyptians  achieved  some 
brilliant  colors  In  the  13th  and  14th  cent  in  Italy, 


and  grew.  Cochineal  was  brought  from  Mexico 
Finally  in  the  19th  cent  the  work  of  W.  H.  PKRMN 
and  Adolf  von  BAETBH  produced  the  first  synthetic 
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HIM  C.  E.  Pdtew,  Duet  and  Dyevng  (rev.  «d., 
R,  8.  HowrfaU  and  L.  O.  Lawne,  Dyeing  «/ 
Fibr**  (2d  ed.,  1946). 

Dyer,  Sir  Edward,  1643-1607,  Elisabethan  poet,  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  He  is  known  for  his  lyrics  collected 
in  Th*  Wntvngt  in  Ytrw  and  Prove  of  Sir  Edward 
Dyer  (ed  by  A  B.  Grosart,  1872)  See  R.  M. 
Sargent,  At  the  Court  of  Queen  Elitahrtk  (1935). 

Dyer,  Bliphalet  (ull'fulft),  1721-1807,  American 
jurist,  b.  Wuidham,  Conn ,  grad  Yale.  After 
serving  in  the  state  legislature  for  several  years, 
Dver  took  part  in  the  From  h  and  Indian  Wars  and 
later  was  a  member  of  the  governor's  counvfl  (1732- 
84)  and  became  (1766)  an  associate  judge  of  Con- 
net  tk  ut's  superior  court  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Susquehanna  Company  and  was  an 
active  supporter  of  the  <  ompany  m  its  attempts  to 
secure  confirmation  of  it*  lands  in  the  WYOMIWI 
VALLEY  A  Connecticut  delegate  to  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  (1765),  he  wa«  also  appointed  (1774)  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  where  he  played  a  lead- 
ing part  Dyer  was  chief  justice  of  Connecticut 
from  1789  until  1793 

Dyer,  John,  1700^-1758,  British  nature  poet,  b 
Wales  His  best-known  descriptive  poem  is  Oron- 
gar  Hill  (1726)  The  Fleece  (1757),  m  blank  verse, 
is  about  the  sheep  and  wool  industry 

Dyer,  Mary,  d  1660,  Quaker  martyr  in  Massachu- 
setts, b  England.  She  m  compnmed  <c  1635)  her 
husband  to  Massachusetts  and  supported  Anne 
Hutchmson,  whom  she  followed  to  Rhode  Island, 
where  her  husband  held  several  public  offices  In 
1650  she  returned  to  England  and  there  joined  the 
Society  of  Friends  On  her  return  to  America 
(1667),  she  was  arrested  m  Boston  and  banished, 
but  twice  returned  (1659,  1660)  to  minister  to  im- 
prisoned Quakers  Arrested  and  condemned  to  be 
banged  both  times,  she  was  reprieved  in  1659  but 
was  executed  in  1660  See  biography  by  Horatio 
Hogers  (1896) 

Dyer,  Reginald  Edward  Harry,  1864-1927,  British 
general  He  commanded  the  troops  which  on  April 
n,  1919,  fired  upon  an  unarmed  mob  of  some  5,000 
Indians  assembled  in  the  Jahanwala  Bach,  a  public 
square  in  Amntsar,  Punjab,  India,  killing  nearly 
400  persons  and  wounding  many  hundreds  more 
Censured  by  a  commission  of  inquiry,  he  retired 

Dyer,  Sir  William  Turner  Thiselton  nee  THISEI- 
TON-DYKR 

Dyer,  town  (pop  1,186),  W  Tenn  ,  NNW  of  Jack- 
son, m  a  farm  area  Shoes  are  made  here 

Dyersburg,  city  (pop  10,034),  co  seat  of  Dyer  co  , 
W  Tenn  ,  near  the  Mississippi  NNE  of  Memphis, 
laid  out  1826,  me  1836  The  city  has  textile  mills 
and  is  a  processing  center  for  a  cotton,  gram,  dairy, 
and  timber  region 

DyertvUle,  city  (poo  2,138),  NE  Iowa,  W  of  Du- 
buque  and  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Maquoketa, 
settled  1837-38  by  English,  laid  out  1851,  me  1872 

dyer't-weed,  name  foi  several  plants,  among  them 
a  MIONONBTTB,  a  BROOM,  and  species  of  GOLDKNROD 

Dying  Gaul,  famous  statue  in  the  Capitol  me  Mu- 
seum, Rome,  formerly  wrongly  called  The  Dyvng 
Gladiator  It  is  an  example  of  the  Pergamene 
Hchool  of  Greek  sculpture  (c  200  B  C  ),  depicting 
with  skillful  realism  a  fallen  Galatian  warrior 
struggling  against  death  and  defeat 

Dyk,  Viktor  (vtk'tor  dlk'),  1877-  1931,  Czech  writer 
and  nationalist  As  a  poet  he  is  seen  at  his  best  in 
The  Window  (1920),  based  on  experiences  in  an 
Austrian  prison  Aa  a  dramatist  he  is  known  espe- 
cially for  The  Messenger  (1907),  in  which  he  seeks 
to  explain  the  crucial  defeat  of  the  Coerhs  at  White 
Mt  in  1620,  and  for  the  satirical  play  Andrew  and 
the  Dragon  (1920)  See  Paul  Solver,  Anthology  of 
Ctechodovak  Literature  (1929) 

Dyke*,  John  Bacchus,  1823-76,  English  clergyman, 
composer  of  some  of  the  beat  hymn  tunes  of  his 
petiod,  including  those  for  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Ten 
Ttuntaand  Times  Ten  Thousand,  Cardinal  New- 
man's Lead,  Kindly  Light,  and  the  tune  Melita,  to 
which  the  hymn  of  the  U  »S  naw  is  sung. 

Dykh-T«u  (dlkh"-tou'),  peak,  17,050  ft  high, 
USSR,  in  the  central  Greater  Caucasus 

Dykstra.  Clarence  Addlson  (dlk'stru),  18 83-,  Amer- 
ican educator  and  civic  adnnmstratoi ,  b  Cleve-  ... 

land,  grad.  Umv   of  Iowa,  1903    After  graduate     caused  bv  strains  of  Bacill\a  dysentenae 


Sil 

work  at  the  UmV  of  Chicago,  he  taught  in  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla ,  was  instructor  in  history  and  govern- 
ment at  Ohio  State  Umv.  (1907-9)  and  professor 
of  political  science  at  the  Umv  of  Kansas  (1909- 
18)  From  1918  to  1980  he  served  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Civic  League  He  later 
held  a  similar  position  with  the  Chicago  City  Club 
(1920-22)  and  with  the  Los  Angeles  City  Club 
( 1 922-26)  He  WSM  also  commissioner  of  water  and 
power  111  Los  Angeles  (1923  -26)  and  professor  of 
municipal  administration  at  the  Univ  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles  (1923-29)  Dykstra  was 
city  manager  of  Cincinnati  from  1930  until  1937, 
when  he  resigned  to  become  president  of  the  Umv 
of  Wisconsin  He  directed  the  administration  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act  in  1940-41  In  1945  he 
resigned  from  the  Wisconsin  presidency  to  become 
irovost  of  the  Umv  of  California  at  LOB  Angeles 
e  has  been  a  member  of  several  government  com- 
mittees 

dynamics  see  MECHANICS 

dynamic  lymmetry,  term  given  to  the  theories 
originally  developed  by  Jay  HAMBIDOE,  which  he 
believed  to  be  u  recovery  of  knowledge  once  pos- 
sessed and  used  exclusively  by  Egyptian  and  Greek 
artists  and  architects  These  formed,  in  his  opin- 
ion, a  mathematical  foundation  which  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  perfection  of  their  designs 
Discovered  by  the  Egyptians,  the  principle  was 
adopted  in  the  6th  cent  B  C'  b\  tire  Greeks,  W!K> 
widely  increased  its  application  Hambidge's  sys- 
tem was  grounded  upon  measurement*  of  ancient 
buildings  and  workw  of  art,  he  demonstrated  it 
after  1920  in  various  volumes  It  met  both  with 
wide  suppoit  and  with  skepticism  "Dynamic" 
symmetry  was  so  called  because  of  its  asserted  cor- 
respondence to  the  natural  organic  sj  mmotry  111 
the  human  figure  and  m  growing  plants,  as  opposed 
to  "static"  symmetry,  the  type  seen  in  such  or- 
dered natural  forms  as  the  snow  crystal  and  em- 
ployed unconsciously  b\  most  designers  As  devel- 
oped into  an  operating  technique  by  Hambidgc 
and  his  followers,  the  basic  principle  of  dynamic 
symmetry  is  the  cleaving  of  measures  in  terms  of 
area*  rather  than  of  linear  units  By  this  method 
harmonious  geometrical  shapes  can  l>e  generated 
in  a  sews  Within  the  bounding  aieas  HO  estab- 
lislied,  the  aitist  can  then  organize,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  latitude,  fotms  and  designs  whose  com- 
ponent parts  will  possess  an  essentially  correct  re- 
lationship 

dynamite  [Gr  , -power],  explosive  made  from  mtro- 
glyeerm  and  a  porous  substance  such  as  wood  pulp, 
sawdust,  kieselguhr  (a  diatomaceous  earth),  01 
some  other  absorbent  material  The  mass  IH 
pressed  in  cylindrical  forms  and  wrapped  in  papei 
The  proportions  vary  in  different  kinds  of  dyna- 
mite, often  ammonium  nitrate  or  sodium  nitrate  or 
sometimes  a  carbonate  is  also  a  constituent  The 
charge  is  sot  off  by  a  DETONATOH  Dynamite  was 
discovered  by  Alfred  B  NOBKL  in  1806 

dynamo-  see  GENERATOR 

dyne  (din),  unit  of  force  in  the  cgs  ( centimeter-gram - 
second)  system,  being  that  force  which  produces  in 
a  mass  of  one  gram  an  acceleration  of  one  centi- 
metoi  pei  second  for  each  second  that  the  force 
acts  It  is  equivalent  roughly  to  one  milligram,  be- 
ing 1/980  of  a  gram  One  dyne  acting  through  a 
distance  of  one  centimeter  is  an  ERG 

Dysart  (dl'zurt),  former  burgh,  Fifeshire,  Scotland, 
on  the  Firth  of  Forth  It  was  annexed  to  Kirkcaldv 
in  1930  There  is  a  chapel  to  the  hermit  St  Serf 
Dysart  House  was  the  residence  of  the  eail  of  RONJS- 
lyn  Cat  pets  are  made  m  Dysart 

dysentery  (dl'«unt6*r6,  dl'sOn-),  disordei  chaiacter- 
ued  by  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  particularly 
of  the  colon,  and  associated  with  abdominal  pain 
and  the  frequent  passage  of  blood  and  mucus  in 
the  stool  The  causative  agents  include  chemical 
irritants,  bacteria,  protozoa,  and  parasitic  worms 
Amoebic  dysentery,  caused  bv  the  protoeoan  En- 
tamoeba  htttolytica,  occurs  most  frequently  in  the 
tropics  and  subtropics  It  is  an  infection  of  the 
large  intestine  and  sometimes  causes  abscesses  of 
the  bvei  Drugs,  including  emetine,  an  alkaloid  of 
ipecac,  are  used  in  treatment  The  bacterial  tvpe, 
(01  Shi- 
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getta  dysenteriat) .  occurs  in  tropical  and  temperate 
regions,  is  usually  of  short  duration,  and  has  no 
specific  drug  treatment  In  all  cases  of  dysentery, 
infectious  material  10  taken  in  by  mouth.  Food  co- 
water  is  contaminated  by  feoes  of  sick  persons  or 
carriers  either  directly  or  through  flies  and  dust 

Dyion,  Sir  Frank  Wation  (dl'sun),  1868-1939,  Eng- 
lish astronomer  He  was  astronomer  royal  of  Scot- 
land (1006-10)  and  of  England  (from  1910)  As 
director  (1910-33)  of  Greenwich  Observatory  he 
greatly  enlarged  it*  field  of  research  and  inaugu- 
rated (1928)  the  wireless  transmission  of  Greenwich 
time  Noted  for  his  study  of  solar  eclipses,  he  was 
an  authority  on  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  and  on 
the  ( hromosphere,  his  observations  of  an  eclipse 
(in  Brazil,  1919)  confirmed  Einstein's  theory  on  the 
effect  of  gravitv  on  light  rays  Dyson  plotted  the 
motions  of  many  previously  uncharted  stars.  A 
fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society  from  1901,  he  was 
knighted  in  1915  His  publications  include  Aa- 
tronomy,  a  Handy  Manual  (1910)  and  JBdiptc*  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon  (with  Richard  Woolley,  1937) 

dyspepsia:  see  INDIGESTION 

dyapromium  (dlapr&'sheum,  -sSum),  metallic  element 
(symbol »Dv,  for  physical  constants,  see  BL.HIOJWT, 
table),  found  with  other  members  of  the  IU.&E 
EARTHS  group  in  certain  minerals,  such  as  gado- 
linite  and  euxemte.  With  oxygen  it  forms  a  white 
oxide  known  as  dysprosia,  and  with  other  elements, 
Home  other  compounds  The  metal  and  its  salts 
are  the  most  highly  magnetic  (susceptible  to  mag- 
netisation) of  all  substances  It  was  discovered  by 
I*  fi  Lecoq  de  Boishaudran  in  1886  It  is  of  no 
commercial  importance 

Dyushambe,  Tadshik  86R,  see  STAUNABAD. 

DzaudzWkau  (dzoujlkou').  city  (pop  127,172),  capi- 
tal of  the  North  Ossetian  Autonomous  SSB,  BK 
European  RSFSR,  on  the  Terek  river  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Caucasus  It  is  an  industrial  center 
with  an  electric  zinc  smelter  and  lead  and  silver 
refineries  and  has  several  technical  and  educational 
institutions  The  population  is  Russian,  Osaetian, 
Armenian,  and  Georgian  Founded  in  1874  as  a 
fortress  and  named  Vladikavkaz  it  was  long  the 
military  and  political  center  of  the  Russian  Cau- 
casus It  was  renamed  Ordskomkadce  in  1930  and 
Dzaudzhikau  m  1944  In  the  Second  World  War 
the  German  advance  in  the  Caucasus  was  halted 
(Nov ,  1942)  within  c  10  mi  of  the  city 

Dzerzhinsk  (dzlrzhensk'),  city  (pop  103,415),  Cen- 
tral European  RHFSR.  on  the  Oka  river  and  20  mi 
W  of  Gorki  It  has  chemical  industries  (phosphate 
fertilizers)  and  flour  mills  Diermhinsk  was  for- 
merly known  as  Chernove 

Dzerzhinsky,  Felix  Edmuadovich  (fyc^yTksedmoon  '- 
duvlch  dririh«n'sk€),  1877-1920  Russian  Bolshe- 
vist leader,  organiser  and  first  chairman  (1917-21) 
of  the  feared  Cheka  (see  SECRET  POLICE).  Un- 
der his  direction,  the  Red  Terror  reached  its  height 
in  1918.  Dzerxhinsky,  personally  a  mild-man- 
nered fanatic,  later  held  other  high  posts. 

Dzhambul  fjumbool'),  city  (pop  62,723),  capital  of 
Dzhambul  oblast.  Kazakh  SBR,  on  the  Turksib  RR 
and  t  he  Talass  n  vei  1 1  is  the  can  ter  of  a  sugar-beet 
and  orchard  atea  The  city  established  here  since 
the  oth  cent  A  D  has  had  various  names,  before 
1933  it  was  Auho-Ata. 

Dzierzon,  Jan  or  Johann  (yiu'  jeVshon,  yd'han), 
1811-1906,  Polish  clergyman  and  apuulturist.  He 
devised  a  hive  with  movable  combs,  by  means  of 
which  he  was  enabled  to  make  his  observations  on 
parthenogenesis  amoug  bees  He  wrote  Tkttone 
itnd  Praxis  dee  ntuen  Bitnenfreunde*  (1848)  and 
RatwneUe  Bienemucht  (1861,  Eug  tr  ,  Jt>«er*m'a 
Rational  Beektejnng,  1882) 

Dzierzomow,  Lower  Silesia  see  RHICHENBACH 

Dzungana,  Jungaruu  Sungaria,  or  Zungaria  (all 
zdon-ea'reu),  Mandarin  21  ten  Shan  Pet  Lru,  region 
of  Sinbang  prov  China  It  lies  N  of  the  Tien  Shan 
i  ange  The  confederation  of  Western  Mongols  es- 
tablished (17th  cent )  a  large  central  Asian  empire, 
including  Dzungarm  (named  for  the  Dsungar,  one 
of  the  tribes)  Dzungana  is  a  grafting  area  inhabit- 
ed bv  nomads,  chiefly  Khirghiz  and  Khazaks  The 
Dsmngarian  Ala-Tau  is  a  mountain  chain  which 
he*  on  the  boundary  of  Sinkiang  prov.,  China,  and 
the  Koeakli  HHK  (see  ALA-TAU) 


E,  fifth  letter  of  the  ALPHABET  It  is  a  usual  symbol 
for  a  mid-front  vowel,  such  as  6  A  mid-front 
vowel  was  represented  by  Greek  epsilon  (ep'sIlCin) 
(Gr.,»M  without  the  aspirate],  to  which  E  cor- 
responds in  form  and  place  (see  also  H).  English 
6  is  a  diphthong  of  I  and  y  In  MUSICAL  NOTATION 
E  represents  a  note  in  the  scale. 

Ba  (ft 'a),  Sumenan  water-god,  widely  known  in 
Mesopotamia.  One  well-known  center  of  his  wor- 
ship was  Eridu. 

B*d~.  For  some  Anglo-Saxon  names  beginning  thu», 
so*  Bo-;  e.g.,  tor  Emdward,  see  EDWARD. 

BadoMr  w  Edwer  {berth:  Sd'mOr) .  d  1184?,  English 
monk  and  historian.  Ho  was  in  the  monastery  *f 


E 


Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  when  Anselm  became 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  biography  of 
St.  Anselm  is  the  basic  one  Edmer's  Hwtonac 
novorum  is  a  history  of  England  from  1066  to  1122 
from  the  ecclesiastical  point  of  view  and  excellent 
in  its  kind  He  was  elected  archbishop  of  St 
Andrews,  but  -was  never  consecrated  because  the 
Scots  refused  to  accept  the  spiritual  authority  of 
Canterbury 

Eada,  James  Buchanan  (eda),  1820-87,  American 
engineer,  b.  Lawrenoeborg,  Ind.  He  invented 
(c  1841)  a  diving  bell  and  for  many  years  salvaged 
wrecks  in  the  Mississippi.  He  knew  the  river  so 
well  that  Lincoln  consulted  him  on  military  opera- 


tions there  IB  the  Civil  War.  Ends  built  a  fleet  of 
ironclads  used  m  the  war  He  built  (1867-74;)  a 
bndge  of  three  steel  arches  at  St  Louis — a  triumph 
of  engineering  m  its  day — and  crowned  his  achieve- 
ments b)  constructing  a  system  of  jetties  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  whereby  the  river  dredged 
its  own  channel  Its  success  made  New  Orleans 
an  ocean  port  His  Addresses  and  Papers  (1884) 
contains  much  material  on  river  contiol.  See  bi- 
ographies by  Louis  How  (1900)  and  F  L.  Dorsey 
(1947) 

Badwig:  see  Et>wy. 

B**els,  J«A*a«  (e'«uU),  1894-1929,  American 
b  Kansas  City,  Mo.  She  gamed  fame  on 


t *9iw*»*n teteat*!  by  OtAU. 'CAPrrJO*. 


EAGLE 

1922  as  Radio  Thompson  m  Rain,  which  was  adapt- 
ed from  Somerset  Maugham's  short  story  "Miss 
Thompson  " 

eagle,  large  predatory  bird  related  to  the  kite,  the 
hawk,  and  the  falcon  and  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  Eagles  are  powerful,  solitary  birds  with 
keen  vision  and  with  great  ability  in  flying  and 
soaring.  They  kill  their  prey  with  their  sharp, 
curved  claws  and  tear  it  apart  with  their  hooked 
beaks.  The  American  01  bald  or  white-headed  eagle 
became  the  national  emblem  of  the  United  States 
by  act  of  Con  gress  i  n  1 782  The  southern  bald  eagle 
is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  near 
streams,  lakes,  and  seacoasta  The  northern  form 
ranges  chiefly  in  Canada  and  in  the  N  United 
States  It  takes  three  yeais  for  the  young  to  de- 
velop the  adult  plumage — white  head,  neck,  tail, 


and  upper  tail  coverts  and  dark  brown  body  and 
wing  feathers  The  lower  legs  are  scaled,  not  feath- 
ered The  eagle  feeds  mainly  on  fish,  sometimes 


robbing  the  osproy  of  its  catch  Large  birds,  often 
those  cnpplod,  are  also  eaten,  and  it  may  resort 
to  carrion  Nests  are  usually  placed  high  in  a  tree, 
and  one  is  often  added  to  year  after  year  The 
golden  or  mountain  eagle  is  a  bird  of  the  Old  and 
New  Worldn  In  North  America  it  is  found  chiefly 
in  the  West  It  is  dark  brown  with  tawny  feathers 
on  the  neck,  its  legs  are  feathered  to  the  toes  It  is 
the  largest  bird  trained  for  falconry — m  Asia  it  is 
used  for  hunting  foxes,  antelopes,  and  wolves  The 
gray  sea  eagle  is  found  m  Greenland,  Iceland,  Eu- 
rope, and  N  Asia  The  monkey-eating  eagle  is 
found  in  the  Philippines  A  symbol  of  royal  and 
military  power  since  ancient  times,  the  eagle  has 
appeared  on  coins,  seals,  and  flags  since  the  pre- 
Christian  era  It  was  earned  on  standards  by  the 
armies  of  Home  and  by  Napoleon's  troops  See 
F  H  Herrick,  The  American  Eagle  (1935) 

Eagle  Grove,  city  (pop  4,024),  N  Iowa,  NE  of  Fort 
Dodge,  me  1882 

Eaglehawk,  Victoria,  Australia  see  BBNDIOO 

Eagle  Lake.  1  Town  (pop  1,891),  N  Maine,  m  a 
hunting  and  fishing  region,  settled  1840,  me  1911 
2  City  (pop  2,124),  S  Texas,  WSW  of  Houston 
founded  c  1840  It  is  a  railroad  junction  near  the 
lake  of  the  same  name  The  dominant  crop  of  the 
region  is  rice  Potatoes  are  also  grown 

Eagle  Pass,  city  (1940  pop  6,459,  1947  estimated 
pop  9,700),  co  seat  of  Maverick  co  ,  W  Texas,  a 
port  of  entry  on  the  Hio  Grande  opposite  Piedras 
Negras,  Mexico  The  present  city  was  laid  out  in 
1850  beside  the  border  post,  Fort  Duncan,  from 
which  U  8  soldiers  went  out  on  lively  forays 
against  the  Indians  In  1855  trouble  with  the 
Mexicans  led  to  the  burning  of  Piedras  Negras 
Eagle  Pass,  now  connected  by  highway  with  Mexico 
city,  boasts  that  it  is  the  world's  largest  shipper  of 
spinach,  which  is  grown  m  the  irrigated  region 
The  city  has  prospered  also  from  processing  food 
and  cotton  and  from  international  trade 

Eagle  River,  city  (pop  1,491),  co.  seat  of  Vilas  co  , 
N  Wis  ,  on  the  Eagle  river  and  NE  of  Rhmelander, 
m  a  lake  and  woods  region ,  me  as  a  village  1923,  an 
a  city  1937  It  is  a  center  of  summer  and  winter 
sports 

Eagles  Mere,  borough  (pop  175)  and  resort,  Sulli- 
van co  ,  NE  Pa  It  has  an  altitude  of  2,000  ft 

eaglewood   see  ALOES 

Eaker,  Ira  Clarence  (a'kur),  1806-,  American  gen- 
eral, b  Field  Treek,  Llano  co  ,  Texas,  grad  South- 
eastern Normal  College,  Durant,  Okla  ,  1117  In 
army  aviation  after  1917,  he  established  many 
records  and  m  the  Second  World  War  became 
(1942)  head  of  the  US  bomber  command  m 
Europe  As  a  lieutenant  general,  he  commanded 
the  8th  Army  Air  Force  (1943)  and  the  Allied  aii 
forcea  in  the  Mediterranean  (1944)  In  1946  he  was 
made  deputy  commander  of  the  Army  Air  Force 
and  chief  of  the  air  staff  He  retired  in  1947  With 
Henry  H  Ainold,  he  collaborated  in  writing  This 
Flying  Game  (1930),  Winged  Warfare  (1941),  and 
Army  Flier  (1942) 

Bakms,  Thomas  (a'klnz),  1844- 1910,  American 
painter  and  sculptor,  b  Philadelphia,  where  most 
of  his  life  was  spent  He  studied  art  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  in  Pai  is  under 
Ger6me,  Bonnat,  and  the  sculptor  A  A  Dumont 
He  also  visited  Spain,  where  the  at  t  of  Velazquez 
strongly  impressed  him  On  his  return  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1870  he  painted  poi  traits  and  taught  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy,  but  received  only  slight 
recognition  Jlovertheless,  he  continued  to  develop 
an  art  of  extraordinary  sobriety  and  uncompromis- 
ing realism  and  late  in  life  enjoyed  a  little  of  the 
high  reputation  he  now  holds  for  his  fine  portraiture 
and  char ac ten zation  Among  his  most  notable 
works  are  The  Surgical  Clinic  of  Professor  Gross 
(Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia),  The 
Clinic  of  Professor  Agnew  (Umv  of  Pennsylvania) , 
The  Cello  Player  (Pa  Acad  of  the  Fine  Arts) ,  and 
The  Chess  Players,  The  Writing  Master,  and  The 
Thinker  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  Eakina  excelled  m 
depicting  the  humble  types  with  whom  he  largely 
consorted  His  pictures  of  athletes,  such  as  Biglen 
Brothers  Turning  the  Stake  Boat  (Cleveland  Mus  ), 
are  noteworthy  His  works  in  sculpture  include  the 
colossal  figures  of  the  prophets  on  the  Witherspoon 
Building,  Philadelphia,  executed  in  collaboration 
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with  his  pupil  Samuel  Murray,  and  the  horses  oh 
the  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Memorial  Arch,  Brooklyn, 
NY  As  a  teacher,  Eakms'a  original  and  scientific 
methods,  often  severely  censured,  had  a  profound 
and  healthy  influence  which  can  be  traced  m  the 
work  of  such  men  as  Sloan,  Glackens,  and  Henri 
In  a  pei  lod  when  many  artists  were  concerned  with 
the  exotic  or  deliberately  picturesque,  he  succeeded 
m  painting  the  everyday  world  about  him  See 
study  by  Lloyd  Goodrich  (1933) 

Ealdhelm,  Saint   see  ALDHELM,  SAINT 

Baling,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  117,707,  1947 
estimated  pop  186,960),  Middlesex,  England,  W  of 
London  Largely  residential,  it  has  several  parks 
Thomas  Huxley  was  born  here 

Eames,  Emma  Camz),  1865-,  American  soprano,  b 
China,  of  American  parentage  She  studied  in 
Boston  and  with  Mine  Marchesi  in  Europe  From 
1891  to  1909  she  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  New  York,  where  her  personal  beauty  com- 
bined with  her  fine  voice  to  make  hei  especially 
successful  in  such  roles  as  Alda  and  Juliet  and  as 
Mioaela  in  Carmen  See  her  autobiography,  Some 
Memories  and  Reflections  (1927) 

Eames,  WUberforce  (emz),  1855-1937,  American 
bibliographer,  b  Newark,  N  J  He  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Lenox  Library  in  1885  and  was  its  librarian 
m  1895  when  it  became  a  part  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  After  191 1  he  was  bibliographer  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library  The  scholarlmess  of 
his  work  on  Americana  and  North  American  In- 
dian literature  was  recognized  by  honorary  degrees 
from  many  universities  He  edited  Vols  XV-XX 
(1885-92)  of  Sabin's  Dictionary  of  Books  Relating 
to  America  and  resumed  work  on  it  in  1927  Ho 
taught  himself  many  languages,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern See  Bibliographical  Essays  a  Tribute  to 
WMerforce  Eames  (1924) 

ear,  organ  of  HEARING,  consisting  of  external,  mid- 
dle, and  internal  parts  The  external  ear,  composed 
of  the  pinna  or  auricle  and  the  external  auditory 
canal,  collects  the  sound  waves  and  transmits 
them  to  the  eardrum  (tympanum),  a  membrane 
which  closes  the  external  ear  internally  The  mid- 
dle ear  is  a  cavity  extending  from  the  internal 
surface  of  the  tympanum  It  contains  the  ear  ossi- 
cles (the  malleus,  incus,  and  stapes)  and  com- 
municates with  the  nasopharynx  by  means  of  the 
EUSTACHIAN  TUBB  Sound  waves  are  transmitted 
by  the  tympanum  and  the  ear  ossicles  to  the  in- 
ternal ear  or  bony  labyrinth  located  in  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  of  the  skull  Auditory 
nerve  filaments  (eighth  oramal  nerve)  in  the  laby- 
rinth convey  sound  to  the  biain  Also  included  m 
the  structure  of  the  internal  car  are  three  semi- 
circular canals,  associated  with  the  maintenance  of 
equilibrium 

earache,  pain  in  the  ear  Inflammation  of  the  ex- 
ternal auditory  canal  and  infections  of  the  middle 
oar  aie  common  causes  Middle-ear  infection  re- 
quires drainage,  if  neglected,  the  mastoid  process 
may  become  involved,  or  chronic  mtection  may 
result  in  a  running  ear,  a  possible  cause  of  deafness 
in  later  life  Pain  m  the  ear  should  have  medical 
attention 

Earhart,  Amelia  (ar'hArt),  1898-1937,  American 
aviator,  b  Atchison,  Kansas  Until  1928  she  was 
a  teacher  and  social  worker  in  Massachusetts  She 
became  the  first  woman  to  ( ross  the  Atlantic  m  an 
airplane  when  she  made  a  transoceanic  flight,  with 
others,  from  Newfoundland  to  Wales  in  June, 
1928  In  1932  she  made  a  solo  flight  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  in  1935  she  flew  across  the  Pacific, 
alone,  from  Honolulu  to  Pahfotma  She  was  the 
first  woman  to  make  both  flights  unaccompanied 
In  1937  she  attempted,  with  Frederic  k  J  Noonan, 
to  fly  around  the  world,  but  her  plane  was  lost  on 
the  night  between  New  Guinea  and  Howland  Island 
in  the  Pacific,  and  her  fate  remained  a  mystery 
She  was  aviation  editor  of  Cosmopolitan  Magazini 
(1928-30)  and  author  of  40  Hrs  40  Mm  (1928), 
The  Fun  of  It  (1932),  and  Last  Flight  (1937),  ar- 
ranged b>  her  husband,  George  Palmer  Putnam, 
whom  she  had  married  in  1931  He  also  wrote  her 
biography  (1939) 

Earl,  Ralph   see  EARLE,  RALPH 

Earle,  Franklin  Sumneur,  1856-1929,  American  bot- 
anist and  agriculturist,  b  Dwight,  111  ,  M  S  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute,  1902  He  is  known  for 
his  work  in  mycology,  especially  for  his  research  on 
sugar-cane  disease  He  wrote  Southern  Agriculture 
(1908) 

Earle,  John,  1601 '-1665,  English  clergyman,  bishop 
of  Salisbury  from  1663,  and  author  of  Microcosmog- 
raphie  (1628),  a  collection  of  witty  characteriza- 
tions which  is  still  reprinted 

Earle,  Pliny,  1809-92,  American  psychiatrist,  b 
Leu  ester,  Moss  ,  M  D  Umv  of  Pennsylvania, 
1837  He  was  the  son  of  Phnv  Earle  (1762-1832), 
inventor  of  a  machine  for  carding  cotton  and  wool 
Pliny  Earle,  the  younger,  is  known  for  his  work  in 
institutions  for  the  insane  (Bloommgdale,  N  Y  , 
1844-49,  Northampton,  Mass  ,  1864-85)  and  for 
his  writings  on  the  subject,  notably  The  Curability 
of  Insanity  (1887)  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association.  See  bi- 
ography by  F  B  Sanborn  (1898). 

Earle  or  Earl,  Ralph,  1751-1801,  American  portrait 


and  landscape  painter,  b  Worcester  co  ,  Mass  Ho 
is  purported  to  have  painted  four  scenes  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington  as  an  eye  witness,  but  is  best 
known  for  his  admirable  portraits,  which  may  be 
seen  m  the  museums  of  Chicago,  New  York,  Wor- 
cester, Mass ,  and  Yale  Umv  Earle  studied  with 
Benjamin  West  in  London,  but  his  work  shows 
rather  the  influence  of  Copley  A  slight  uneveunens 
in  his  painting  is  sometimes  attributed  to  his  fond- 
ness for  drink 

Earle,  cotton  town  (pop  1,872),  NE  Ark  ,  NW  of 
Memphis,  Tenn  ,  inc.  1905. 

Earlham  College:  see  RICHMOND,  Ind 

Earhngton  (ur'lmgtn),  city  (pop  2,858),  W  Ky  , 
near  MadisonviUe  and  N  of  Hopkinsviue.  It  is  a 
railroad  junction  in  a  coal  area 

Earlom,  Richard  (ur'lum),  1743-1822,  English  mez- 
zotint engraver,  studied  under  Cipriani  He  was 
known  for  his  fruit  and  flower  pieces  and  for  the 
engravings  after  Claude  Lor  rain 

Earlston,  formerly  Erceldoune  or  Ercildoune  (both 
(ur'sldcJon*),  parish  (pop  1,689),  Berwickshire, 
Scotland,  NE  of  Melrose  and  on  Leader  Water 
The  Rhymer's  Tower  remains  of  the  traditional 
abode  of  the  poet  and  prophet,  Thomas  of  Ercel- 
doune or  Thomas  the  Rhymer 

Earlville,  city  (pop  1,103),  N  III ,  WSW  of  Aurora, 
founded  c  1854,  mo  1869  It  is  a  railroad  junction 

Early,  Jubal  Anderson,  1816-94,  Confederate  gen- 
eral, b  Franklin  co  ,  Va  ,  grad  West  Point,  1837 
After  fighting  against  the  Semmoles  m  Florida,  he 
resigned  from  the  army  (1838),  studied  law,  and 
practiced  at  Rocky  Mount,  Va  He  saw  brief  ser- 
vice in  the  Mexican  War  Early  voted  against 
secession  in  the  Virginia  convention  (April,  1861), 
but  when  war  broke  out  he  became  a  colonel  of 
Virginia  troops  Winning  his  brigadier  generalcy 
at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  (July,  1861),  he 
fought  in  all  the  campaigns  (1862-64)  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  He  was  prominent  at  Salem 
Church  (see  CHANCELLOHSVILLB,  MANTLE  OF)  and 
in  the  GBrrYSBURQ  CAMPAIGN  (1863)  In  the 
WILDERNESS  CAMPAIGN  (1864)  he  temporarily 
commanded  A  P  Hill's  corps,  and  when  R  8 
EWBLL  was  forced  to  tetire,  Early  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  2d  Corps  After  ('oil  Harbor,  Lee 
sent  Early  against  Gen  David  HUNTER,  who  wa-s 
threatening  Lynchbuig  Early  diovo  Hunter 
westward  and  then  marc  hed  down  the  Shenandoali 
Valley,  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  moved  on  Wash- 
ington He  defeated  Lew  Wallace  in  the  battle  of 
MONOCACY  (July  8,  1864)  and  was  before  the 
capital  on  July  11  The  ariival  of  troops  from 
Grant's  army  compelled  lum  to  withdraw  to  Vir- 
ginia, but  later  in  the  mouth  he  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac again  His  cavahy  i  aided  far  and  wide  and 
burned  Chambersbuig,  "Pa  ,  when  that  town  re- 
fused to  pay  a  ransom  In  Sept  ,  1864,  P  H 
SHERID\N  moved  agamat  Early  and,  defeating  him 
at  Winchester  and  Fisher's  Hill,  drove  him  up  the 
valley  Early  returned  and  surprised  Sheridan's 
army  at  Cedar  Creek  (Oct  19)  but  was  finally  de- 
feated On  March  2,  1865,  his  small  force  was 
overwhelmed  by  Gen  George  Custer,  of  Sheridan's 
army,  at  Wayriesboro  Lee,  although  still  confi- 
dent of  Early 's  ability,  was  foiced  by  public 
opinion  to  remove  him  At  the  end  of  the  war 
Early  fled  the  oountiy  and  did  not  return  till  1869 
He  resumed  the  piac  tice  of  law  and  was  associated 
with  Gen  P  (i  T  Beaurogard  m  the  Louisiana 
lottery  Ho  remained  extremely  bitter  against  the 
North  till  his  death  See  his  autobiography  (1912) , 
D  S  Freeman,  Lee's  Lieutenants  (3  vols  ,  1942-44  ) 

Early  English  style,  type  of  construction  introduced 
into  England  by  the  Cistercians,  the  first  phase  of 
Gothic  arc  hitocture  in  England  in  the  late  1 2th  and 
the  13th  cent  Its  characteristic  features  are  the 
sharply  pointed  arch,  ribbed  and  gioined  vaulting, 
the  clustered  column  with  foliated  capital  and  cir- 
cular abacus,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  tracery 
and  other  ornament  Examples  include  the  choir  of 
Canterbury  cathedral,  the  choir  of  Fountains  Ab- 
bey, Lincoln,  Salisbury,  and  Wells  cathedrals, 
which  are  outstanding  expressions,  the  transept  of 
York  Minster  with  its  celebrated  Five  Sisters 
window,  and  the  transept,  choir,  and  chapter  house 
of  Westminster  Abbey 

early  man.  see  MAN,  PRIMITIVE 

Earn,  Loch  (lokh'  urn'),  lake,  6)4  mi  long  and  1  mi 
wide,  Perthshue,  Scotland,  surrounded  by  hills 
Ardvorhch  Hou&e,  on  its  shore,  is  the  Darlmvarach 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Legend  of  Montrose  St 
Fillans,  a  village  at  the  east  end,  is  named  for  the 
Irish  missionary,  St  Fillan  Earn  river,  outlet  of 
the  lake,  flows  eastward,  46  mi  through  Stratheain 
Valley  past  Comne,  Crieff,  and  Bridge  of  Eain, 
into  the  estuary  of  the  Tay 

earring,  a  personal  adornment,  sometimes  an  amu- 
let, worn  attached  to  the  eai  lobe  Since  prehis- 
toric times  the  ear  has  been  pierced  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  earring,  certain  primitive  tnbea  distott 

the  lobe  with  plugs  several  inches  in  dmmetor  or 
with  heavy  stones  Among  forms  used  are  the 
ball,  crescent,  chain,  plaque,  sacred  symbols,  and 

representations  of  animals — the  size  and  length 
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exquisite  work  of  the  goldsmith's  art  and  was  de- 
veloped with  great  richness  in  Persia,  India,  and 
the  Far  East.  In  the  East  it  has  been  worn  by  men 
to  denote  rank.  The  finely  wrought  gold  earrings 
of  Greece  often  had  tinkling  pendants,  and  Rome 
adapted  Greek  and  Etruscan  styles,  set  with  pre- 
cious stones  Earrings  were  little  used  with  the 
headdresses  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  the  style  had 
a  vigorous  revival  during  the  Renaissance  and  was 
adopted  also  by  men  The  invention  of  a  screw 
device  for  attaching  the  earring  brought  a  fresh 
revival  o  1900 

earth,  fifth  largest  PLANET  of  the  SOLAR  SYSTEM  and 
the  only  one  definitely  known  to  support  life  It  is 
the  third  in  order  from  the  SUN,  only  Mercury  and 
Venus  being  nearer,  the  mean  distance  from  the 
earth  to  the  sun  is  c  93,000,000  mi  The  earth 
rotates  about  a  line  (its  axis)  which  is  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  EQUATOR  and  passes  through  the 
center  of  the  earth,  terminating  at  the  north  and 
south  geographical  poles  The  period  of  one  com- 
plete rotation  is  a  day,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is 
responsible  for  the  alternation  of  periods  of  light 
and  darkness  (DAY  AND  NIGHT)  The  earth  re- 
volves about  the  sun  once  in  a  period  of  a  little  more 
than  366}^  davs  (a  year)  ,  the  path  of  this  revolu- 
tion, the  earth's  orbit,  is  an  ellipse  rfjther  than  a 
cncle,  and  the  earth  is  consequently  nearer  to  the 
sun  at  some  seasons  than  at  others,  the  difference 
between  its  maximum  and  minimum  distances 
from  the  sun  being  c  3,000,000  mi  The  difference 
is  not  gieat  enough  to  affect  climate  on  the  earth 
When  the  Northern  Hemisphere  has  winter,  the 
earth  is  nearest  to  the  sun  (in  perihelion)  ;  when  it 
is  summer  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  the  earth 
is  farthest  fiorn  the  sun  (in  aphelion)  The  change 
in  SEASONS  IK  the  result  of  the  fact  that  the  earth  s 
axis  is  inchnod  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  making  an 
angle  of  23  5°  When  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
receives  the  most  duect  lays  it  has  its  wannest 
season,  summer,  at  that  time  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere has  winter,  since  it  is  then  receiving  in- 
direct rays  Halfway  between,  in  spring  and  in 
autumn,  there  is  a  time  (EQUINOX)  when  all  parts 
of  tho  earth  have  equal  day  and  night  The  earth 
is  Hunounded  b\  an  envelope  of  gases  (the  ATMOS- 
PHKKF),  of  which  the  greater  part  is  made  up  of 
nitrogen  and  oxvgen  The  eaith  is  not  an  exact 
sphere,  but  m  somewhat  flattened  at  the  poles  and 
bulging  at  the  equator  The  equatorial  diameter  is 
c  7,926  mi  and  the  polar  diameter  1/297  less,  the 
en  cumference  at  tho  equator  is  c  24,830  mi  Tho 
suiface  of  the  eaith  is  divided  into  dry  land  and 
oceans,  the  dry  land  occupying  57,469,928  sq  mi  , 
and  the  oceans  139,480,841  sq  mi  It  is  exceed- 
ingly megular,  but  for  this  inegulatitv,  the  earth 
would  bo  completely  covered  with  water,  since  the 


, 

ocean  has  a  mean  depth  of  c  2^  mi  as  against  a 
mean  elevation  of  the  land  of  c  ]^  mi     According 
to  the  theory  of  isostasv,  the  various  segments  of 
' 


, 

the  earth's  crust  are  in  balance  (see  CONTINENT) 
Information  about  the  interior  of  the  eaith  is  de- 
nved  chiefly  from  study  of  the  behavior  of  earth- 
quake waves,  from  consideration  of  its  shape,  and 
from  analogies  with  meteorites  It  is  probably 
much  denser  at  its  core  than  at  its  surface,  this 
conjecture  ia  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
mean  density  of  the  rocks  at  the  surface  is  2  7  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth  is  calculated  to  be  5  52 
Present  evidence  obtained  from  the  study  of  oarth- 

Suake  waves,  which  pass  through  the  earth  to  a 
epth  of  1  ,800  mi  .  would  indicate  that  the  interior 
of  the  earth  is  solid  to  that  depth  The  fact  that 
temperatmo  increases  progressively  downward 
does  not,  moreover,  impair  the  concept  of  its  solid- 
ity, since  the  melting  point  of  rock,  as  of  other  sub- 
stances, is  raised  by  pressure  and  since  the  pres- 
sures in  the  earth's  interior  are  great  The  molten 
magma  which  isaues  from  a  VOLCANO  in  the  form  of 
LAVA  may  in  all  probability  owe  its  origin  to  radio- 
activity or  to  the  relief  of  pressure  comparatively 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth  In  the  same  way, 
rearrangements  under  pressure  probably  account 
for  the  sotting  up  of  the  stresses  and  strains  which 
are  adjusted  by  the  foimation  of  folds  arid  faults 
The  earth  is  conceived  to  consist  of  a  series  of  con- 
centric shells  —  an  outer  layer  of  sedimentary  rocks, 
an  underlying  granite-gneiss  shell,  a  shell  of  basic 
rocks,  similar  to  peridotite,  and  a  core  of  tuckel 
and  iron,  with  a  transitional  layer  between  the 
basic  rocks  and  the  core  The  age  of  the  earth  has 
been  estimated  at  from  2,000,000,000  to  3,000,000,- 
000  years  See  R  A  Daly,  Our  Mobile  Earth 
(1926),  Harold  Jeffreys,  The  Earth  (1929),  George 
Gamow,  Biography  of  the  Earth  (1941)  ,  H.  H  Read, 
Geology:  an  Introduction  to  Earth-History  (1949) 

earthenware,  a  form  of  POTTBBY  fired  at  relatively 
low  temperatures,  so  that  the  clay  does  not  vitrify, 
as  do  stoneware  and  porcelain  clays.  Occasionally 
earthenware  IB  used  as  a  general  term  for  all  kinds 
of  pottery 

earthquake,  trembling  or  shaking  movement  of  the 
earth's  surface  Great  earthquakes  usually  begin 
with  alight  tremors,  rapidly  take  the  form  of  one 
or  more  violent  shocks,  and  end  in  vibrations  of 
gradually  diminishing  force.  They  are  moat  com- 
monly caused  by  the  jar  given  the  earth's  surface 
when  a  FAULT  occurs;  other  causes  are  the  subter- 


ranean movements  of  gases  and  lava  in  volcanic 
activity  and  the  collapse  of  the  roofs  of  caves  The 
subterranean  point  of  origin  of  an  earthquake  is 
called  its  focus;  the  point  on  the  surface  directly 
above  the  focus  is  the  epicenter  The  effects  of  the 
earthquake  are  strongest  in  a  zone  some  distance 
from  the  epicenter,  as  the  ordinary  earthquake  has 
several  epicenters  lying  along  the  plane  of  the 
fault,  the|distribution  of  these  effects  shows  great 
irregularity  From  data  registered  by  the  SEIS- 
MOMETER, earthquake  activity  has  been  analyzed 
into  compresstonal  or  longitudinal  waves,  distor- 
tional  or  transverse  waves  and  surface  waves  The 
longitudinal  and  transverse  waves,  of  which  the 
longitudinal  travel  more  rapidly,  pass  through  the 
earth  and  cause  the  preliminary  tremors  of  the 
quake,  since  their  velocities  depend  on  the  density 
and  elasticity  of  the  material  which  transmits 
them,  as  well  as  on  their  own  character,  their  study 
may  lead  to  some  conclusions  about  the  nature  of 
the  earth's  interior  The  surface  waves  cause  the 
violent  shocks  of  the  quake  Violent  earthquakes 
occur  roughly  in  two  zones  of  the  earth's  surface, 
of  which  one  follows  a  line  drawn  through  the 
Mediterranean,  Asia  Minor,  the  Himalayas,  and 
the  blast  Indies,  while  the  other  follows  the  western, 
northern,  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Pacihc  Tsuna- 
mis, or  seismic  sea  waves,  erroneously  called  tidal 
waves,  are  the  lesults  of  submarine  earthquakes 
Notable  earthquakes  have  occurred  at  Lisbon 
(1755),  at  Chaileston,  8C  (1886),  in  California 
(1900),  near  Valparaiso  (1908),  at  Messina  (1908), 
in  Kansu  prov  ,  China  (1920),  in  Japan  (1923),  and 
at  Ambato,  Ecuador  (1949)  The  Lisbon  and  Val- 
paraiso eaithquakes  were  accompanied  by  tsuna- 
mis See  N  H  Heck,  Eatth</uaki>#  (1936),  J.  J 
Lynch,  Our  Trembling  Earth  (1940),  L.  D  Leet, 
Causes  of  Catastrophe  (1948) 

earths,  see  ALKALINE  EAHTHH  and  RARE  EARTHS 

earthworm,  segmented  worm  of  the  phylum  Anneli- 
da or  Amiulata  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world 
except  in  deseits  and  extremely  cold  legions  In 
temperate  climates  earthworms  are  usually  not 
more  than  10  in  long,  but  forms  4  to  0  ft  long  and 
about  1  in  in  diameter  are  known  in  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, and  South  America  Lumltncus  terreatns, 
common  in  Europe  and  America,  is  the  species 
usually  studied  in  laboratories  It  has  no  head  and 
no  organs  of  sight  or  hearing,  but  is  sensitive  to 
light  and  to  vibrations  It  usually  emerges  from 
the  ground  only  at  night  or  on  daik  days  In 
winter  and  during  drought  it  remains  deep  in  the 
ground  It  moves  by  the  action  of  cucular  and  lon- 
gitudinal muscles,  aided  by  rows-  of  bristles  culled 
setae  which  line  the  bides  of  the  body.  Leaves  and 
other  organic  material  form  its  diet  A  muscular 
gizzard  grinds  the  food  The  plasma  of  the  blood 
contains  hemoglobin  and  the  corpuscles  are  color- 
less Worms  are  hermaphrodites  but  do  not  fer- 
tilize their  own  eggs  Two  individuals  exchange 
sperm  cells  and  the  eggs  and  sperms  are  encased  in 
a  cocoon  secreted  by  the  chtellum,  a  band  of  tissue 
near  the  anterior  end  of  tho  body  Fertilization 
occurs  in  the  cocoon,  which  is  placed  in  the  ground 
The  young  emerge  as  small  but  fully  formed  worms 
Earthworms  are  of  inestimable  value  to  agriculture 
Burrowing  through  the  ground  they  aerate  the  soil 
and  make  it  easier  foi  roots  to  grow  Nutriment 
from  the  soil  is  absorbed  m  the  intestine,  and  the 
residue  is  deposited  as  castings  outside  tho  burtow 
This  builds  up  a  finely  divided  la>er  of  surface 
soil  See  C  R  Darwin,  Darwin  on  Humus  and  the 
Earthworm  (reprint,  1945) 

earwig,  popular  name  of  a  small  or  medium-sized 
chiefly  nocturnal  insect  of  the  order  Dernmptera, 
usually  black  or  brown  Some  tropical  species  are 
brightly  colored  Puicerhke  organs,  probably  used 
mainly  for  defense  and  for  captunng  and  killing 
prov,  are  attached  to  the  end  of  the  abdomen  They 
are  larger  in  the  male  than  in  tho  female  Some 
species  are  wingless  The  eggs  and  young  are  cared 
for  by  the  female  The  metamorphosis  is  gradual 
In  the  tiopics  earwigs  are  often  carnivorous  and 
cannibalistic,  while  in  cooler  climates  they  fre- 
quently are  garden  and  household  posts  Among 
the  numerous  widely  distributed  species  are  the 
European,  the  black,  and  the  maritime  or  seaside 
earwigs  Superstitions  regarding  the  earwig  in- 
clude the  belief  that  it  crawls  into  human  ears  and 
penetrates  the  brain 

easement  (eVmunt),  in  law,  right  to  the  limited  use 
of  another's  land  Easements  are  divided  into  ease- 
ments in  gross  and  servitudes  An  easement  in 
gross  is  a  right  of  way  across  another's  land  pur- 
suant to  a  private  LICENSE  It  cannot  be  disposed 
of  without  the  consent  of  the  landowner.  A  servi- 
tude, also  called  an  easement  appurtenant,  is  a 
privilege  enjoyed  by  one  parcel  of  land  (the  domi- 
nant estate)  as  against  another  (the  serviont  estate) 
Servitudes  are  part  of  the  estate  and  go  with  it  on 
sale  or  lease.  They  may  be  created  by  deed  (i  e  ,  a 
sale  of  the  servitude),  by  prescription,  or  by  im- 
plication. A  servitude  by  prescription  is  one  aris- 
ing from  a  use  of  land  without  protest  from  the 
owner  for  a  period  of  years  set  by  statute  or  com- 
mon law.  A  servitude  by  implication  is  one  created 
a  necessary  use  of  the  neighbor's  land.  Exam- 
are the  right  of  drainage  over  land  extending 
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EASTCHESTER 

to  a  river  or  a  sewer  and  the  right,  generally  rec- 
ognized only  in  England  and  not  in  the  United 
States,  to  daj  light  unobstructed  by  new  buildings 

E**ley,  cotton-milling  city  (pop  5,183),  NW  B.C., 
W  of  Greenville,  in  a  farm  area,  founded  1874 

East,  Sir  Alfred,  1849-1913,  English  landscape  paint- 
er and  etcher,  studied  m  Paris  under  Bouguereau 
His  landscapes,  broadly  painted,  are  low  in  key  and 
quiet  in  mood  Characteristic  are  Returning  from. 
Church  (Carnegie  Inst ,  Pittsburgh)  and  The  Morn- 
ing Moon  (Art  Inst ,  Chicago)  East  wrote  The  Art 
of  Landscape  Painting  in  Oil  Colour  (1906) 

East,  Edward  Murray,  1879-1938,  American  biolo- 
gist, b  Du  Quoin,  111 ,  grad  Umv  of  Illinois  (B  S  , 
1900,  Ph  D  ,  1907)  He  served  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  of  the  Umv  of  Illinois  (1900- 
1905)  and  of  Connecticut  (1905-9)  and  taught  at 
Harvard  from  1909  (as  professor  of  experimental 
plant  morphology  from  1914  to  1926  and  of  genetics 
from  1926)  His  researches  on  the  genetics  and 
breeding  of  com  and  on  tobacco— ui  part  for  the 
Dept  of  Agriculture — were  especially  valuable 
His  works  include  Mankind  at  the  Crostroad*  (1923) 
and  Heredity  and  Human  Affairs  (1927) ,  he  edited 
Biology  in  Human  Affairs  (1931) 

East  Alton,  village  (pop  4,680),  8W  111 ,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi above  St  Louis  and  contiguous  to  Alton, 
me  1894  It  has,  an  ammunition  plant 

East  Anglis.  (ang'glCu),  kingdom  of  Anglo-Saxon 
England,  comprising  the  modern  counties  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk  It  was  settled  m  the  late  5th 
cent  by  Angles  Little  is  known  of  its  early 
history,  but  its  large  size  and  protection  by  fens 
probably  made  it  one  of  the  most  powerful  king- 
doms in  the  late  6th  cent  Roodwald  of  East 
Angha  (593?-c  627)  followed  ^Etholbort  of  Kent  as 
overlord  of  S  England  and  seated  Edwin  as  king  of 
Northumbnu  This  brief  ascendancy  was  eclipsed 
by  the  rise  of  MLRCIA,  of  which  East  Anglia  lie- 
came  an  underkingdom  for  long  periods  after  650 
and  c  794  It  rebelled  from  Mercia  in  825  to  submit 
to  Egbert  of  Wessex  The  great  Danish  invading 
army  was  quartered  (865-66)  in  East  Anglia  and 
returned  (869)  to  conquer  the  state  completely, 
destroy  its  monasteries,  and  murder  its  young  ruler, 
St  Edmund  When  King  ALFRED  of  Wessex  first 
decisively  defeated  the  Danes  in  878,  they  retired 
under  Guthrum  to  an  area  which  included  East 
Anglia,  arid  tho  treaty  of  886  c  onfinned  the  region 
as  part  of  the  DANKLAW  Its  Danes  gave  aid  to  tho 
viking  invaders  in  893  and  continued  to  harass 
Wossex  until  Edward  the  Elder  finally  defeated 
then  army  in  917  After  this  time,  East  Anglia  was 
on  earldom  of  England 

East  Angus  (ftng'gus),  town  (pop  3,501),  SE  Que  , 
on  the  St  Francis,  and  ENE  of  Sherbrooke  Pulp 
and  paper  and  brickmaking  are  its  chief  industries 

East  Aurora,  village  (pop  5,253),  W  N  Y  ,  SE  of 
Buffalo,  me  1874  Leather  and  metal  products  are 
made  The  Roycroft  Shops,  founded  by  Elbert 
HUBBARD  in  1895,  were  sold  in  1939 

East  Avon    see  AVON  2,  river,  England 

Eastbourne,  county  borough  (1931  pop  57,435, 
1947  estimated  pop  54,980),  Sussex  East,  England. 
S  of  London,  on  the  coast  near  Boachy  Head  and 
backed  by  the  South  Downs  It  is  a  popular  re- 
sort with  a  3-inile  promenade  along  the  terraced  sea 
front  There  are  traces  of  Roman  occupation  The 
city's  growth  during  the  late  19th  cent  was  due 
laigely  to  the  efforts  of  the  7th  duke  of  Devonshire 
Devonshne  Park  contains  winter  gardens. 

East  Brady,  borough  (pop  1,427),  W  Pa,  on  the 
Allegheny  river  and  NNE  of  Pittsburgh,  laid  out 
1866  It  has  a  rubber-products  plant  and  bitumi- 
nous coal  mines 

East  Brewton,  town  (pop  1,340),  S  Ala  ,  near  tho 
Conecuh  rivei  and  Browton 

East  Bridge  water,  town  (pop  3,832),  SE  Mass  ,  SE 
of  Brockton,  settled  1649,  sot  off  from  Bridge* ater 
1823  It  produces  machinery 

East  Brookfield,  town  (pop  1,016),  8  central  Mass  , 
WSW  of  Worcester,  settled  1664,  set  off  fiom 
Brookfield  1920 

East  Broughton  (hro'tun),  town  (pop  I,b84),  S 
Que ,  S  of  Quebec  city,  near  an  area  of  asbestos 
mining 

East  Cape,  northeastermnost  point  of  Asia,  RSFSR, 
on  Chukchi  Peninsula  and  on  Bering  Strait  Its 
official  Russian  name  since  1898  has  been  Cape 
Dezhnov,  after  the  Russian  navigator  who  first 
reached  (1648)  the  cape,  he  is  commemorated  by  a 
monument 

Eastchester,  town  (pop  23,492),  SE  N  Y  ,  in  West- 
chester  co  ,  settled  1664  By  an  act  making  it  a 
township  (1788),  Eastchester  stretched  from  the 
south  at  Westchester  (part  of  the  present  Bronx) 
to  the  north  at  Scarsdale  and  included  Mt  Vernon 
WhenMt  Vernon  became  a  city  (1892),  Eastches- 
ter was  divided  m  two  parts,  with  Mt  Vernon  be- 
tween, the  southern  part  was  annexed  (1895)  to 
New  York  city  Eastchester  now  includes  the  vil- 
lages Bronxville  and  Tuckahoe  On  the  site  of  St 
Paul's  Church  (c  1761),  in  present  Mt  Vernon,  the 
Westchester  co.  election  of  1733  was  held,  bringing 
about  the  arrest  of  John  Peter  ZENOBR  for  pub- 
lishing an  account  of  the  election  in  his  weekly 
newspaper.  St  Paul's  Church  is  now  a  national 
historic  site  (1943). 
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BAST  CHICAGO 

East  Chicago,  oily  (pop  64.637),  NW  Ind.,  on  Lake 
Michigan  o  20  mi  from  Chicago,  settled  1888,  ino 
1869  It  is  the  largest  port  in  the  state  and  has  a 
dense  concentration  of  heavy  industry  The  city 
manufactures  coke,  chemicals,  steel,  gypsum,  pe- 
troleum, and  metal  products  The  lake  front  of  the 
city,  Indiana  Harbor,  is  connected  with  the  Grand 
Calumet  river  by  a  3-milo-long  ship  canal 
EMt  China  Sea  or  Eastern  Sea,  western  arm  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  It  is  paitly  bounded  by  Japan,  the 
Ryukyu  Islands,  and  Chum  It  is  connected  with 
the  South  China  Sea  bv  Formosa  Strait  and  opens 
m  the  north  to  the  Yellow  Sea 

B**t  Cleveland,  ntv  (pop  39,405),  NE  Ohio,  resi- 
dential suburb  of  Cleveland,  me  a*  a  village  1895, 
as  a  city  1911  Nola  Park,  seat  of  General  Elec- 
trio's  experimental  laboratories,  and  Forest  Hill 
Park,  former  Rockefeller  estate,  are  here 

East  Conemaugh  (kon'umA"),  coal-mmm*  borough 
(pop  4,810),  SW  Pa  ,  on  the  Conemaugh  nver  and 
neai  Johnstown,  me  1891 

East  Coolgardie  Goldfleld  (kdolgar'de),  richest  gold 
field  m  Australia,  632  sq  mi.,  in  the  and  south  cen- 
tral section  of  Western  Australia  The  chief  mining 
renter  is  the  municipality  of  Kalgoorhe  and  Boul- 
der, Coolgardie  is  also  important  Gold  was  dis- 
coveied  here  m  1892 

East  Detroit  (dltroif).  residential  city  (pop  8,584), 
SE  Midi ,  a  suburb  of  Detroit;  settled  1827,  me 
1924  as  Halfway  village  In  1928  it  was  renamed 
and  incorporated  as  a  city. 

East  Dnbuque  (dubflk').  city  (pop  1.475),  NW  111 , 
on  the  Mississippi,  connected  by  bridge  with  Du- 
buque,  Iowa,  me  1865 

East  Dundee,  village  (pop  1,306),  NE  111 ,  on  the 
Fox  nver  and  NW  of  Chicago;  me  1887 

Easter  [Old  Eng.,  from  a  spring  goddess],  chief 
Christian  feast,  anniversary  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  It  falls  between  March  22  and  April 
25,  inclusive  (see  CALENDAR)  Many  dates  of  the 
Christian  calendar  move  with  Easter  There  is  a 
preparatory  period  of  penitence,  beginning  (in  the 
West)  with  Septuagesiina  Sunday,  17  days  before 
LENT,  and  ending  m  HOLY  WEEK  With  Easter 
begins  the  paschal  season,  liturgical ly  marked  with 
rejoicing;  Alleluia  is  often  said,  and  the  paschal 
CANDLE  is  set  up  The  five  Sundays  of  this  time 
begin  with  Low  Sunday  They  are  followed  by 
Ascension  (Thursday)  and,  10  days  later,  by  PEN- 
TECOST. The  Sunday  after  Pentecost  is  Trinity 
Sunday.  Until  Advent  the  days  are  counted  from 
Pentecost  or  Trimtv  A  feature  of  Roman  Catholic 
life  is  the  Easter  duty,  by  which  every  member  is 
required  to  receive  communion  at  Easter  time  (i  e  , 
between  Ash  Wednesday  and  Trinity  Sunday) 
Failure  to  do  so  is  commonly  regarded  as  equal  to 
leaving  the  Church  Painting  eggs  and  wearing 
new  clothes  are  Easter  observances,  there  is  no 
development  of  festivities  comparable  with  those 
of  Christmas 

Easter  Island,  Span  ,  Isla  de  Pascua,  island  (c  46  sq 
mi  ,  pop  563),  in  the  Pacific,  c  2,000  mi  W  of 
Chile,  to  which  it  belongs  Of  volcanic  origin, 
Easter  Island  is  covered  generally  with  grasslands 
and  is  swept  by  strong  trade  winds  that  occasional- 
ly bring  days  of  drenching  rain  The  inhabitants 
speak  a  Polynesian  tongue  They  raise  yams,  taro 
roots,  potatoes,  bananas,  and  sugar  cane  The  is- 
land has  long  been  known  for  the  indecipherable 
potroglyphs  and  remarkable  monolithic  stone 
heads,  from  30  to  40  ft  tall,  which  have  evoked  all 
lands  of  legends  and  theories  as  to  their  origin. 
They  are  carved  from  tufa,  a  soft  vol<  anic  stone, 
and  their  average  weight  is  from  6  to  8  tons  There 
are  conflicting  theories  as  to  the  origin  and  the 
culture  of  the  builders  of  these  monuments  One 
recent  theory  holds  that  the  statues  are  no  more 
than  500  or  600  years  old  and  that  they  wore  still 
being  carved  at  the  time  that  the  island  was  dis- 
covered— apparently  bv  the  British  navigator  and 
buccaneer  Edward  Davis  m  1686  01  1687— and  was 
named  (1722)  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Roggeven 
on  Easter,  1722  There  is  no  evidence  to  support 
the  theory  that  Easter  Island  is  the  remnant  of  a 
"lost  continent,"  a  belief  that  IB,  nevertheless, 
widely  held  Their  possible  connection  with  the 
Inca  and  other  South  American  Indians  has  been 
much  debated  Many  scholars  believe  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  Polynesians,  who  may  have  come 
to  the  island  in  the  12th  and  13th  cent ,  erected  the 
monuments,  despite  the  fart  that  the  inscriptions 
are  unintelligible  See  William  Chun-lull,  Boater 
Idxnd  (1912),  J  M  Brown,  The  Riddle  of  the 
Pacific  (1925),  H  J  Casey,  Batter  Itland  (1931), 
Alfred  Metraux,  EthnoloQV  of  Matter  Island  (1940). 

Eastern  Church:  see  ORTHODOX  EASTERN  CHURCH 

Eastern  Empire:  see  Roman  Empire  under  ROME 
and  see  BYSSANTINS  EMPIRE 

Eastern  Question,  general  term  designating  the  po- 
litical relations  of  certain  European  states  with  the 
OTTOMAN  EMPIRE  in  the  18th,  19th,  and  early  20th 
cent.  The  Eastern  Question  is  understood  to  be- 
gin with  the  rise  of  Russia  as  a  European  power 
under  Peter  I,  and  the  problems  presented  by  Rus- 
sian expansion  at  the  expense  of  a  decay  ing  Turkey 
It  first  oame  into  sharp  focus  during  the  reign  of 
CATMCRXNV  II  with  the  first  two  of  the  Russo- 
TURK.ISH  WARS  (1768-74,  1787-93).  At  this  stage 


Russia,  Sn  alliance  with  Austria,  planned  the  par- 
tition of  the  Ottoman  Empire  Constantinople 
was  the  chief  prize  coveted  by  Russia-,  whkih  lacked 
an  adequate  outlet  to  the  sea.  These  designs 
aroused  alarm  in  Prussia  and,  more  especially,  in 
Great  Britain,  which  saw  its  route  to  India,  and 
perhaps  India  itself,  threatened  by  Russian  ambi- 
tions The  formation  of  a  diplomatic  alliance  by 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  Austrian  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
offset  Russian  successes,  thus  the  first  stage  of  tho 
struggle,  terminating  with  the  Treaty  of  Jassy 
(1792),  ended  without  a  decisive  Russian  triumph 
During  the  Napoleonic  era,  when  attention  shifted 
elsewhere,  Russia  after  another  war  with  Turkey 
again  secured  favorable  terms  in  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest  (1812)  and  pushed  its  conquest  against 
Persia  and  in  the  Caucasus,  which  were  confirmed 
in  the  treaties  of  GTTLISTAN  (1813)  and  TURKA- 
MANCHAT  (1828)  These  developments  and  the  out- 
break of  national  aspirations  among  the  oppressed 
peoples  of  the  Balkans  again  made  the  Eastern 
Question  a  major  European  problem  The  Holy 
Alliance  was  committed  to  defending  the  territorial 
integrity  of  Turkey,  but  tho  rival  imperialistic  in- 
terests of  the  Great  Powers,  each  of  which  hoped 
to  profit  from  Ottoman  disintegration,  soon  caused 
the  abandonment  of  this  principle  In  the  Greek 
War  of  Independence  (1821-30),  both  England  and 
Russia  assisted  the  Greek  insurgents,  each  trying 
to  impose  its  influence  on  the  newly  formed  state 
The  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1828-29,  connected 
with  tho  Greek  war,  ended  successfully  for  Russia 
(see  ADHIANOPLE,  TBKATY  OF),  but  the  subsequent 
Russian  assistance  to  Turkey  against  MOHAMMED 
ALI  of  Egypt,  followed  by  a  Russo-Turkish  alliance 
(1833)  greatly  disquieted  England  and  Franco 
Still,  the  five  Great  Powers  (England,  France, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia)  acted  in  concert  in 
the  final  settlement  of  the  Egyptian  question  In 
1854,  however,  Anglo-Russian  rivalry  caused  the 
Eastern  Question  to  explode  once  again  m  the 
CRIMEAN  WAR  The  treaty  which  ended  it  (see 
PARIS,  CONGRESS  OP)  sought  to  stabilize  the  situa- 
tion by  accepting  Turkey  into  the  concert  of  Eu- 
ropean nations,  satisfying  to  some  extent  the  na- 
tional aspirations  of  the  Rumanians,  affording  pro- 
tection to  the  sultan's  Christian  subjects,  estab- 
lishing a  statute  for  the  DARDANELLES  and  the 
Black  Sea,  and  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  Tur- 
key But  Turkev  had  become  the  "sick  man"  of 
Europe  and  its  disintegration  could  not  be  arrested 
Events  m  BOSNIA  AND  HERCKOOVINA  once  more 
led  to  a  Russo-Turkish  War  (1877-78) ,  the  Treaty 
of  SAN  STEI^ANO  was  so  favorable  to  Russia  that 
Disraeli  became  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  war  be- 
tween England  and  Russia  was  but  narrowly 
averted  The  congress  (see  BERLIN,  CONGRESS  OF) 
which  revised  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  marked  a 
retum  of  Bntish  influence  Nevertheless,  several 
developments  soon  were  to  shift  the  system  of  al- 
liances Austria,  allied  with  Russia  in  the  late  18th 
cent ,  had  long  come  to  fear  Russian  influence  in 
the  Balkans,  reoriented  to  the  east  after  its  defeat 
by  Prussia  m  1866,  it  had  joined  m  an  alliance 
with  Germany  (see  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  AND  TRIPLE 
ENTENTE)  Germany,  which  had  assumed  the 
role  of  "honest  broker"  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin, 
became  increasingly  interested  in  extending  its  in- 
fluence over  the  Ottoman  Empire  The  German- 
Austrian  Drang  nafh  Oeten  policy  became  manifest 
in  the  reorganisation  of  tho  Turkish  army  by 
German  officers,  the  BAGHDAD  RAILWAY  affair,  the 
crisis  over  MOROCCO,  and  Austrian  annexation 
of  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina  Russian  PAN-SLAVISM 
m  the  Balkans  and  the  almost  total  disappearance 
of  European  Turkev  in  the  BALKAN  WARS  left 
Turkev  no  choice  but  to  seek  German  and  Austrian 
suppoit  and  to  join  the  Central  Powers  aftei  the 
outbreak  of  tho  First  World  War  Even  after  the 
liquidation  of  the  Ottoman  Empne,  many  prob- 
lems inherent  m  the  Eastein  Question  remained 
open,  but  the  Eastern  Question  a«  such  ceased  to 
exist  See  Sir  J  A  Marnot,  The  Eastern  Questwn 
(3d  rev  ed  ,  1924) 

Eastern  Rumetia:  see  RTJMEUA 

Eastern  Sea.  see  EAST  CHINA  SEA 

Eastern  Turkistan.  see  SINKIANG 

East  Flanders,  province  (1,147  sq  mi  ,  pop 
1,212,103),  NW  Belgium,  bordering  on  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  north  GHKNT  is  the  capital.  The 
province  is  drained  by  the  Scheldt  (Esoaut),  Den- 
der,  and  Lys  and  has  a  very  fertile  soil  Textile 
manufacturing  is  the  chief  industry  The  popula- 
tion is  mostly  Flemish-speaking  For  the  history  of 
East  Flanders,  see  FLANDERS 

East  Flat  Rock,  town  (pop  1,103),  W  N  C  ,  m  the 
Blue  Ridge  SSE  of  Asheville,  me  1926  It  is  the 
railroad  center  for  a  resort  area. 


raised  to  a  duchy  in  16M,  passed  to  Prussia  in 
1744,  and—after  various  transfers  in  the  Napo- 
leonic era—  was  attached  to  Hanover  in  1814. 
Efttt  GaUeway,  county,  Scotland    see  KIHKOUD- 


. 

Salt  Gary,  town  (pop,  3,401),  Lake  oo.,  NW  Ind., 
near  Lake  Michigan. 

Bast  Grtaby,  town  (pop  1,226),  N  Conn,,  set  off 
from  Qranby  1888. 

East  Grand  Forks,  city  (pop  3,511),  NW  Minn.,  on 
the  Red  River  opposite  Grand  Forks,  N  Dak  ,  in 
a  farm  area,  settled  1870.  There  is  a  beet-sugar 
refinery 

East  Grand  Rapids,  city  (pop.  4,899),  SW  Mioh  , 
near  Grand  Rapids,  settled  1835,  me.  as  a  village 
1891,  as  a  city  1926 

East  Greenville,  borough  (pop  1,776),  8  Pa  ,  NNW 
of  Philadelphia;  settled  1850,  inn  1875 

East  Greenwich  (grft'nfch,  gri'nleh),  town  (pop 
3,842),  co  seat  of  Kent  co  ,  central  R  I  ,  SW  of 
Providence;  mo  1677  Its  textile  industry  dates 
from  1790  East  Greenwich  Academy  was  founded 
m  1802  The  Northeastern  Naval  Air  Station  is 
near  here,  at  QUONSET  POINT 

East  Haddam,  textile  town  (pop  2,217),  S  Conn  , 
on  the  Connecticut,  settled  c  1670,  set  off  from 
Haddam  1734 

East  Ham,  county  borough  (1931  pop  142,394;  1947 
estimated  pop  120,160),  Essex,  England,  eastern 
suburb  of  London  It  has  extensive  shipyards, 
docks,  chemical  factories,  and  ironworks.  Manor 
Park  lies  to  the  north,  and  Woolwich  to  tho  south 

Eaetham  (eVt&m",  es'tum),  resort  town  (pop  582), 
SE  Mass  ,  on  Cape  Cod  between  Orleans  and  Well- 
fleet,  settled  1644  from  Plymouth,  me  1651  Ship- 
ping and  fishing  flourished  here  Nauset  Light  and 
U  S  coast  guard  station  are  in  the  town  An  18th- 
century  windmill  was  restored  m  1936 

East  Hampton  1  Town  (pop  2,955),  central  Conn  , 
E  of  the  Connecticut  and  below  Hartford,  settled 
c  1710,  me  1767  Machine  parts  are  made  here 
3  Resort  and  residential  village  (pop  1,756),  on  E 
Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  near  Southampton,  settled 
1648,  me  1920  The  home  of  John  Howard  Payrm 
and  other  historic  buildings  remain  Much  of  the 


. 

East  Friesiaad  (freVlund),  region  and  former  duchy, 
extreme  NW  Germany  It  includes  the  East 
Frisian  Islands  in  the  North  Sea  and  is  separated 
in  the  west  from  the  Netherlands  by  the  Dollart, 
inlet  of  the  North  Sea  formed  by  the  Exes  es- 
tuary EMWCN  is  the  chief  orty  and  port.  The  ex- 
tensive moors  and  marshlands  of  the  region  hare 
been  partly  reclaimed.  East  Friesland  became  a 
county  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  1464,  was 


hurricane  damage  of  Sept  ,  1938,  was  repaired 
Easthampton,   industrial   town    (pop     10,316),    W 
Mass  ,  8  of  Northampton,  settled  1664,  me  1809 
Wilhston  Academy  for  boys  (1841)  is  here 
East  Hartford,  town  (pop    18,615),  central  Conn  , 
across   the   Connecticut  from    Hartford,    settled 
c  1640,  me    1783     It  has  an  airplane  industry 
East  Haven,  town  (pop  9,094),  S  Conn  ,  mo   1785 

It  produces  engine  parts 

East  Helena  (h87hlnu),  town  (pop  1,143),  W  central 
Mont  ,  near  Helena,  me  1927  Zinc  and  lead  ai  o 
processed  here 

East  India  Company.  British,  1600-1858,  chartered 
by  Parliament  for  the  monopoly  of  trade  with  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  The  companv,  after  losing  to 
the  Dutch  in  the  contest  for  the  trade  of  Indonesia 
and  the  Pacific  islands,  vutuallv  limited  itself  to 
Indian  trade,  concentrating  on  exporting  textiles 
Other  trading  concerns  violated  its  monopoly, 
which  was  abrogated  in  1698  but  restored  after  it 
amalgamated  (1708)  with  its  leading  competitor 
The  victories  (1745-61)  of  Robert  Chve  over  the 
French  rivals  for  the  Indian  trade  mode  the  Brit- 
ish company's  position  impregnable  When  its 
prosperity  was  threatened  by  the  disorders  at- 
tending tho  breakup  of  the  Mogul  empire,  the 
company  intervened  in  Indian  politics  and  ac- 
quired territory  for  military  establishments  The 
power  of  the  company  was  enormous  Parliament, 
fearing  a  private  empire,  placed  (1773)  it  under 
cabinet  control  and  appointed  Warren  Hastings 
the  first  governor  general  of  the  Indian  possessions 
The  company  continued  to  have  enormous  politi- 
cal and  economic  power,  even  in  England  itself  tho 
operations  were  widespread  Parliament  m  1813 
abolished  the  monopoly  and  in  1833  limited  the 
company's  activities  to  administration  The 
Sepoy  Rebellion  (1857)  merely  hastened  the  crown's 
direct  assumption  of  Indian  rule  Records  and 
documents  concerning  the  company  have  been  pub- 
lished in  great  profusion,  and  there  are  many  mono- 
graphs as  well  as  general  and  popular  works  on  its 
history  Some  of  these  are  Beckles  Willson,  Ledger 
and  Sword  (1903);  W  R  Scott,  Joint-Stock  Com- 
panies (3  vote.,  1910-12),  William  Foster,  John 
Company  (1926)  ,  M  K  E  Wilbur,  The  Batt  India 
Company  and  the  Bntish  Empire  in  the  Far  Bast 
(1945);  C  L  Reid,  Commerce  and  Conquest  (1948) 
East  India  Company,  Dutch,  1602-1798,  chartered 
by  the  States-General  to  aid  the  war  of  liberation 
against  Spain  and  Portugal  and  to  expand  trade 
From  ite  headquarters  at  Batavia  (founded  1619) 
the  company  drove  the  British  and  Portuguese 
from  Indonesia,  Malaya,  and  Ceylon  and  arro- 
gated to  itself  the  fabulous  trade  of  the  Spice 
Islands  A  colony,  established  (1652)  in  South 
Africa  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  remained  Duteh 
until  conquered  by  Great  Britain  in  1814.  The 
company  was  dissolved  when  it  became  scandal- 
ously  corrupt  and  nearly  insolvent  in  the  late  18th 
oent  ,  and  its  poaneesions  became  pert  of  the  Dutch 
colonial  empire  in  the  Far  East.  See  Albert  Hyma, 
Th*  Dutch  in  the  for  tout  (1942). 


Bast  India  Company,  French,  1664-1769,  chartered  were  estimated  at  over  $100,000,000:  the  principal 

by  the  French  government  to  compete  with  Great  recipients  were  the  Univ.  of  Rochester  and  the 

Britain  for  the  trade  of  India.  It  was  combined  Eastman  School  of  Music,  Massachusetts  Institute 

(1719)  under  John  LAW  with  the  other  French  of  Technology,  Tuskegee  and  Hampton  institutes, 

trading  companies  to  make  the  Compagni*  des  Rochester  Dental  Dispensary,  and  dental  clinics  in 

Indes  (see  MISSISSIPPI  Scanascs),  but  with  the  col-  several  European  capitals.    In  1932  after  a  long 

lapse  of  the  scheme  it  resumed  independence  in  illness  Eastman  committed  suicide. 

1720.     Robert   Clive,    the   British    commander,  Eastman,  Joseph  Bartlett,  1882-1944,  U.S.  govern- 

'  ';  about  the  company's  downfall  by  defeat-  ment  administrator,  b.  Katonah,  N.Y.,  grad.  Ain- 


brought  ..___„  

ing  (1746-61)  its  attempt  under  Dupleix  and  La 
Bourdonnais  to  carve  out  an  Indian  empire  by 
military  conquest.  See  V.  M  Thompson,  Dupleix 
and  Hit  Lttttrs  (1933) 

East  Indies,  name  used  primarily  for  India  and, 
vaguely,  the  adjacent  regions,  but  also  extended  to 
include  SE  Asia  and  Indonesia 

Bast  Jordan,  resort  city  (pop  1,725),  N  Mich  ,  NE 
of  Traverse  City  and  on  the  Jordan,  in  a  farm  area; 
me  as  a  village  1887,  as  a  city  191 1  Canned  goods 
and  dairy  products  are  made 

Eattlake,  Sir  Charles  Lock,  1793-1865,  English 
painter  and  art  critic  He  lived  14  years  m  Rome 
and  painted  Italian  landscapes,  often  with  figures 
In  1855  he  was  made  director  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery, which  owes  much  to  his  judgment  He  trans- 
lated Theory  of  Colors  from  Goethe's  work  and 
wiote  several  learned  books  on  painting. 

Eastland,  city  (1940  pop  3,849, 1947  estimated  pop 
5,000),  co  seat  of  Eastland  co  ,  N  central  Texas,  on 
the  South  Leon  river  and  WSW  of  Fort  Worth,  laid 
out  1875,  me  1897  It  is  the  center  of  a  farming 
(peanuts,  vetch  seed,  truck),  dairying,  and  oil-pro- 
ducing region  and  has  small  factories  Much  pub- 
licity was  given  in  the  late  1920s  to  a  horned  frog 
said  to  have  remained  alive  31  years  in  the  corner- 
stone of  the  old  courthouse 


herst,  1904  Early  interested  in  transportation,  he 
was  secretary  (1906-13)  of  the  Public  Franchise 
League  in  Boston,  adviser  of  street-railroad  em- 
ployees (1913-14),  and  a  member  (1916-19)  of  the 
Massachusetts  public-service  commission  before 
President  Wilson  appointed  (1919)  him  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  As  Federal  co- 
ordinator of  railroads  (1933-36),  director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation  (1941-44),  and  a 
member  of  the  War  Production  Board,  he  showed 
great  ability  at  mobilizing  all  soits  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  good  of  the  nation  He  was  at  first 
widely  known  as  a  radical,  but  later  his  opinions 
were  more  conservative 

Eastman,  Max,  1883-,  American  author,  b.  Canan- 
daigua,  N  Y  ,  grad  Williams,  1905  He  also  studied 
and  taught  at  Columbia  Umv  His  first  book,  En- 
joyment of  Poetry  (1913),  is  widely  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  important  of  modern  studies  of  the 
psychology  of  poetry  reading  He  edited  the  left- 
wing  Socialist  magazine  the  M  asset  from  1914  un- 
til it  was  suppressed  (1917)  in  the  First  World 
War  He  later  edited  the  Liberator  His  Enjoyment 
of  Laughter  (1936)  is  an  outstanding  study  of  the 
psychology  of  humor  Ho  also  has  written  works 
on  Marxism  and  modern  Russian  history  His 
autobiography  is  called  Enjoyment  of  Living  (1948) 


East  Ltnsdowne,  borough  (pop  8,323), SE  Pa  .near   Eastman,  city  (pop   3,311),  co  seat  of  Dodge  co  , 
Philadelphia,  settled  by  Friends  '  ~      ""*- 


East  Lansing,  residential  city  (pop  6,839),  S  Mich  , 
on  the  Cedar  adjoining  Lansing,  nettled  c  I860,  me 
1907  It  is  the  seat  of  MICHIGAN  STATE  COLLEGE 
OP  AGRICULTURE  AND  APPLIED  SCIENCE 


central  Ga  ,  S8E  of  Macon,  in  a  cotton  and  pecan 
area;  founded  after  the  railroad's  coming  (1871) 
Eastman  School  of  Music-  see  ROCHESTER,  UNIVER- 
SITY OF,  and  HANSON,  HOWARD 

*-.«•  .nuni^uuiunu  wnu  nnrmmu  »i,iiunuo  East  Mauch  Chunk  (md'chungk') ,  borough  (pop 

East  Liverpool,  industrial  oity  (pop  23,555),  NE  3.392),  E  central  Pa  ,  on  the  Lehigh  river  and  near 
Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  river  and  N  of  Steubenville,  set-  Mauch  Chunk,  me  1853 

tied  1798  and  named  St  Clair,  called  Fawcett's  East  Millinocket  (ml'Hnft'klt),  town  (pop  1,663), 
Town  until  1830,  inc  as  a  village  1834,  an  a  city  central  Maine,  on  the  Penobsoot  and  SE  of  Milh- 
1882  Its  extensive  clay  deposits  are  used  in  its  nooket,  me  1907  The  same  year  a  dam  and  paper 
chief  industry,  pottery,  begun  c  1839  Other  manu-  mill  were  built  here 

factures  include  bricks,  bairels,  cartons,  and  paper  East  Mohne  (m6len'),  city  (pop  12,359),  NW  III  , 
products  A  museum  houses  a  historical  pottery  on  the  Mississippi;  inc  1907  It  is  an  industrial 
collection  suburb  of  MOHNE  East  Mohne  State  Hospital  is 

East  London,  city  (pop  76,016),  SE  Cape  Prov  ,  here,  and  near  by  is  Campbell's  Island  State  Park 
Union  of  South  Afru  a,  a  port  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  East  Montpelier  (mflntpSl'yur),  town  (pop  1,025), 
founded  in  the  mid- 19th  cent  It  exports  the  pro-  central  Vt  Settled  c  1788,  it  was  set  off  from  Mont- 
ducts  of  its  largely  agricultural  hinterland,  includ-  pelier  in  1848 

ing  citrus  fruit,  dairy  products,  meat,  hides,  and    East  Newark,  borough  (pop  2,273),  NE  N  J.,  across 
wool    There  are  foundries  and  railroad  workshops      the  Passaic  from  Newark,  inc   1895 
East  Longmeadow,  agricultural  town  (pop  3,403),   Easton.  1  Rural  town  (pop   1,262),SW  Conn  ,  NW 
SW  Mass  ,  SE  of  Springfield,  settled  c  1740,  set  off     of  Bridgeport,  settled  c  1767    S  Rural  town  (pop 
from  Longmeadow  1894    Aircraft  parts  wore  made      1,605),  NE  Maine,  E  of  Presque  Isle,  ino    1864 

v,^o  ,„  *K«  <a~ A  \U^\A  w«,  3  Town  (pop  4,528),  co  seat  of  Talbot  co  ,  Eastern 

Shore,  Md  ,  across  Chesapeake  Bay  SE  of  An- 
napolis, settled  1710,  inc  1906  It  is  the  trade 
center  of  an  agricultural  area  and  has  canneries 
and  lumber  mills  A  Friends'  meetinghouse  here 
dates  from  c  1683  4  Industrial  town  (pop  5,135), 
SE  Mass  ,  S  of  Boston,  settled  1694,  me  1725  5 
Industrial  city  (pop  33,589),  co  seat  of  Northamp- 
ton oo  ,  E  Pa  ,  on  the  Delaware  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Lehigh  and  Bushkill  nvers  and  c  55  mi  N  of 
Philadelphia,  laid  out  1762,  me  as  a  borough  1789, 
as  a  city  1886  A  ferry  was  established  here  in 


here  in  the  Second  World  War 

East  Lothian  (IcVdhPun),  formerly  Haddingtonshire 
or  Raddington,  county  (267  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop 
47,338,  1948  estimated  pop  50,789),  SE  Scotland 
The  county  seat  is  Haddington  In  the  south  are 
the  Lamniermmr  Hills,  which  slope  gently  down  to 
the  Firth  of  Forth  on  the  north  The  Tvne  is  the 
<  hief  river  The  rich  lowlands  are  extensively  cul- 
tivated, and  the  highlands  are  devoted  to  sheep 
grazing  The  people  engage  in  fishing,  coal  mining, 
bnckmaking  and  distilling  The  county  was  part 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumbria  until 
the  1 1th  (sent ,  when  it  was  joined  to  Scotland  It 
continued  thereafter  to  suffer  in  the  border  war- 
fare between  England  and  Scotland 

East  Lumberton,  town  (pop  1,039),  S  N  C  ,  88 W  of 
Fayetteville,  in  a  farm  area 

East  Lyme  (Urn),  town  (pop  3,338),  SE  Conn.,  Wof 
Niantic  Bay  and  river,  settled  c  1660,  me  1839 


1739  In  canal  days  a  coal-receiving  port  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  region,  it  now  manufactures 
textiles,  chemicals,  electrical  devices,  and  quarry 
cars  Lafayette  College  (Presbyterian,  for  men, 
1826)  is  here  Easton  was  the  seat  of  Indian  con- 
ferences in  1756  and  1761  Union  Church,  built  in 
1775  and  now  Reformed,  is  here 


Surgical  dressings  are  manufactured     Its  many   East  Orange,  city  (pop  68,945),  NE  NJ.,  adjoining 
colonial  houses  include  the  Thomas  Lee  House      Newark,  primarily  a  residential  suburb  of  New 


(1664),  near  it  is  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse 
(1734?)  A  state  farm  foi  women  is  here 

Bast  Machias  (muchl'us),  town  (pop  1,183),  8E 
Maine,  on  both  sides  of  the  East  Machias  river,  me 
1826  Canning  (especially  of  blueberries)  is  done 

East  McKeegport,  residential  borough  (pop  3,026), 


_ jrily 

York  and  Newark,  settled  1678,  separated  from 
Orange  1863,  mo  1899  A  civic  center  including  a 
oity  hall  and  post  office  was  completed  in  1929 
Upsala  College  (Lutheran,  coeducational,  1893) 
and  Panzer  College  of  Physical  Education  and 
Hygiene  are  here 


SW  Pa  ,  near  the  Monongahela  SE  of  Pittsburgh;    Bast  Palestine,  city  (pop  5,123),  NE  Ohio,  at  the 
inc  1895  Pa  line  8  of  Youngstown,  in  a  fine  orchaid  area, 

Eastmam^sVmRn),  river  rising  in  central  Quebec  in  founded  1828,  me  1875  The  region  yields  clay, 
the  Otish  Mts  and  flowing  375  mi  W  to  James  shale,  oil,  and  coal,  which  are  used  in  the  city's  pot- 
Bay  Three  milea  from  its  mouth  is  one  of  the  old-  tery  plants  Other  manufactures  include  fireproof- 
est  Hudson  s  Bay  Company  posts,  founded  in  1685  ing  material,  porcelain  insulators,  and  steel  tanks. 
Eastman,  George,  1854-1932,  American  inventor,  East  Pater  son,  borough  (pop.  4,937),  NE  N  J  ,  m- 
industriahst,  and  philanthropist,  b.  Watervilte,  dustrial  suburb  of  Paterson;  mo  1916 
N  Y  By  mass  production  of  his  photographic  in-  Bast  Peoria,  city  (pop  6,806),  N  central  111 ,  on  the 
ventions,  he  enormously  stimulated  the  develop-  Illinois  river  opposite  Peoria;  mo  1919 

"  ~* "  ....       «  -       - industrial  borough  (pop    6,079), 

~  ,,  .,,,„., v..«  Monongahela  and  near  Pittsburgh; 
inc  1895.  Electrical  equipment  is  manufactured 
here  In  1755  Braddock's  army  was  defeated  on 
this  site  by  the  French  and  Indians 
B*st  Point,  industrial  city  (pop  12,403),  NW  Ga.,  a 
suburb  of  Atlanta,  mo  1887  Chemicals,  automo- 
bile batteries,  and  fertiliser  are  made  here. 


ment  of  photography  as  a  popular  hobby.   He  in-  East  1  _______ 

vented  a  dry-plate  process  and  established  (1880)  SW  Pa  ,  on  t 

a  factory  at  Rochester,  N  Y  ,  for  making  the  plates  ;  ----     ~ 

he  devised  a  roll  film  and  the  Kodak  camera  (1888) 
to  use  it,  as  well  as  a  process  for  color  photography 
(1928)  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  founded  in 


, 

1892,  was  one  of  the  first  firms  in  America  to  estab- 
lish a  plant  for  large-scale  production  of  a  stand 


ardised  product  and  to  maintain  a  fine  chemical   Bastport,  mty  (pop  3,346),  8E  Maine,  a  resort  on 

laboratory;  its  progressive  welfare  program  taclud-     Moose  Island  {ft  SE  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  settled     ««,  *«v»,,,i  ,.»„,  wu  „ 

ed  a  profit-sharing  plan.  Eastman's  philanthropies     &  1780,  ute.ua  town  1798,  as  a  city  1893    Fishing     ton  and  tobacco  region 

Cross  rsftrttiMS  are  tddbatMl  ky  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tk*  key  to  premuMkttea  frees  PM*  I. 


EAST  SPENCER 

and  ash  processing  are  the  ehief  industries,  the 
country's  first  sardine  cannery  was  built  here 
0.1875.  The  oity  is  a  port  of  entry  Fort  Sullivan 
was  erected  at  Eastport  after  the  Embargo  Art  of 
1807,  but  the  village  fell  to  the  British  in  July, 
1814.  The  tidal  variation  at  Eastport  averages  18 
ft ,  the  PASBAMAQOODDT  BAT  project  was  initiated 
(1935)  to  convert  this  tidal  power  into  hydro- 
electric power  for  industry 

East  Prairie,  city  (pop  2,469),  8E  Mo ,  near  the 
Mississippi  SW  of  Cairo,  111.  It  has  cotton  gins  and 
flour  and  lumber  mills. 

East  Providence,  town  (pop  32,166),  E  RI ,  near 
the  Scekonk  nver,  in  a  farm  and  dairy  area  Orig- 
inally part  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  Rhode  Island  town  in  1862  It  includes  Rum- 
ford  village  Food  and  petroleum  are  processed 
Bast  Prussia,  former  province  (14,283  sq.  mi.,  1939 
pop.  2,333,301),  former  Prussia  On  the  map  of 
1938  it  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  Germany  by 
the  Polish  Corridor  and  the  Free  City  of  Dancig  m 
the  west,  it  bordered  Poland  and  Lithuania  in  the 
south  and  east  and  stretched  to  Mernei  and  the 
Baltic  Sea  in  the  north  and  northeast.  At  the 
POTSDAM  CONFERENCE  (1945),  East  Prussia  was 
bioken  up  by  two  transfers,  which  are,  however, 
subject  to  ratification  in  a  hnal  peace  treaty  with 
Germany  The  northern  part  (c  6,100  sq  mi )  with 
the  capital.lKoNiGBBERG,  was  assigned  to  the  USSR, 
which  incorporated  it  with  the  RSFSR  as  the- 
Kaliningrad  oblast  The  rest,  including  ALUBN- 
BTEIN,  Emma,  and  MARIENBURQ,  was  placed  under 
Polish  administration  Heavily  wooded  and  dot- 
ted by  many  lakes  (especially  in  MASURIA),  East 
Prussia  is  largely  agricultural,  producing  rye,  oats, 
potatoes,  ana  livestock  In  the  13th  cent  the 
TEtrroNic  KNIGHTS  conquered  the  region  from  the 
Old  Prussians  (a  people  related  to  the  Liths),  dis- 
placed the  original  population,  and  secured  the 
territory  as  a  fief  for  their  order  In  1466  they 
ceded  Pomereha  (later  known  as  Wear  PRUSSIA) 
and  ERMELAND  to  Poland  and  accepted  Polish 
suzerainty  over  the  rest  of  their  domain  In  1525 
ALBERT  OF  BRAHDBNBURO.  after  secularizing  the 
Teutonic  order,  took  the  title  duke  of  Prussia,  still 
under  Polish  suzerainty  The  duchy  was  inherited 
(1618)  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  Frederick 
William  the  Great  Elector  won  full  sovereignty 
over  the  duchy  at  the  Peace  of  OLIVA  (1660),  and 
in  1701  his  son  had  himself  crowned  king  of  Prussia 
as  Frederick  I  at  Kdmgsberg  East  Prussia,  as  the 
original  Prussia  came  to  be  called,  from  that  date 
has  fully  shared  the  history  of  PRUSSIA  It  re- 
mained the  stronghold  of  the  Prussian  land-owning 
and  military  aristocracy — the  Junkers — whose  im- 
mense estates  took  up  a  large  part  of  the  province 
East  Rainelle,  trading  town  (pop.  1,515),  S  W  Va  , 
NE  of  Beckley.  in  a  mine  and  timber  region,  me 
1921  A  state  park  is  near  by. 
East  Ridge,  town  (pop  2,939),  E  Tenn  ,  near  Chat- 
tanooga, me  1921 

Bast  Riding:  see  YORKSHIRE,  England 
East  River,  c  16  mi  long  and  600  to  4,000  ft  wide, 
navigable  tidal  strait,  S  E  N  Y  ,  connecting  Upper 
New  York  Bay  and  Long  Island  Sound  Within 
the  confines  of  New  York  city,  the  East  River 
separates  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  from  Brooklyn  and  Queens  boroughs  on 
Long  Island  It  is  connected  with  the  Hudson  by 
the  HARLEM  RIVER  at  the  north  end  of  Manhattan 
island  Welfare,  Wards,  Randalls,  and  Rikers 
islands  (with  city  institutions  and  amusement 
areas)  he  in  the  East  River,  which  is  crossed  by  the 
Brooklyn,  Manhattan,  Wilhamsburg,  Queensboro, 
Tnborough,  Hell  Gate,  and  Bronx-Whitestone 
bridges  Subway,  railroad,  and  vehicular  tunnels 
pass  under  it  Both  sides  of  the  river  are  lined  with 
piers,  and  on  the  Brooklyn  side  is  the  New  York 
Naval  Shipyard 

East  Rochester,  village  (pop  6,691),  W  N  Y  ,  SE  of 
Rochester;  me  1906  Pianos  are  made  here 
Bast  Rockaway,  resort  and  residential  village  (pop. 
5,610),  on  SW  Long  Island,  SE  N  Y ,  near  Lyu- 
brook,  me  1900  Sashes  and  screens  are  made. 
East  Rutherford,  industrial  borough  (pop  7,268), 
NE  N  J  ,  NE  of  Newark,  me  1894.  Asbestos  prod- 
ucts are  made  here 

East  Saint  Louis  (loo 'Is),  city  (pop  75,609),  SW  111 , 
on  the  Mississippi  (here  checked  by  large  levees) 
opposite  St  Louis,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
several  bridges  It  was  platted  as  Illmoistown  in 
1816,  incorporated  as  a  town  m  1869,  and  retn- 
corporated  in  1865,  having  absorbed  and  taken  the 
name  of  the  adjacent  town  of  East  St  Louis  (platted 
1859)  An  important  rail  and  industrial  center  and 
livestock  market,  it  has  large  railroad  yards  and 
repair  shops,  warehouses,  and  stockyards  Its 
numerous  factories  include  meat-packing  plants, 
ironworks  and  steelworks,  glass  factories,  flour  and 
feed  mills,  and  oil  refineries.  Coal  mines  and  rock 
quarries  are  near  by.  The  city  was  the  scene  of 
violent  race  riots  in  1917  in  which  many  Negroes 
were  killed  Parks  College  of  Aeronautical  Tech- 
nology of  St  Louis  Univ.  is  here  Northeast  are 
the  CAHOXU  MOUNDS 

East  Spencer,  town  (pop  2,181),  central  NO ,  on 
the  Yadkin  river  and  8  of  Wmston-Salem,  m  a  oot- 


BAST  STROUDSBURG 

Bast  Stroudsburg,  borough  (pop  6,404),  E  Pa  ,  N  of 
Easton,  me  1870  It  is  a  resort  center  which  man- 
ufactures textiles  and  metal  products  There  is  a 
state  teachers  college  here 

East  Syracuse,  village  (pop  4,520),  central  N.Y., 
NEof  Syracuse,  mo  1881 

Eait  Tawas  (to'wus),  city  (pop  1,670),  N  Mich  ,  on 
Tawas  Bay,  an  inlet  of  SaRinaw  Bay,  settled  1864, 
mr  as  a  village  1887,  as  a  city  1895  It  is  a  railroad, 
fishing,  and  resort  centei  A  U.S  foiest  nursery 
and  a  state  park  are  near  by 

East  Thomaston,  village  (pop    3,590),  W  central 
Ga  ,  W  of  Macon  and  near  the  Flint  river,  in  a 
peach-growing  area 
East  Tupelo  (too'pllo,  to'-),  town  (pop.  1,108),  NE 

Miss  ,  near  Tupelo,  me   1934 
East  Turkistan-  see  SINKIANQ 
East  Vandergrift,  borough  (pop  2,005),  SW  Pa,,  on 
the  Kiskimmetas  and  NE  of  Pittsburgh;  mr   1901 
Eastview,  town  (pop  7,966),  SE  Out ,  on  the  Rideau 
and  Ottawa  rivers     It  is  an  industrial  suburb  of 
Ottawa 
East  Washington,  borough  (pop.  2,106),  SW  Pa , 

near  Washington,  me   1892. 

East  Williston,  village  (pop  1,152),  on  W  Long  Is- 
land, SE  N.Y  ,  me  1926 

East  Windsor  (wm'zur),  part  (since  1935)  of  Wind- 
sor, S  Ont ,  opposite  Detroit,  Mi<  h  Until  1929 
East  Windsor  was  c.  ailed  Ford  Citv 
East  Windsor,  town  (pop  3,967),  N  Conn  ,  on  the 
Connecticut  river  above  Hartford,  set  ofl  <iom 
Windsor  1768 

Eastwood,  urban  district  (1931  pop  5,300, 1943  esti- 
mated pop.  8,990),  Nottinghamshire,  England, 
NW  of  Nottingham,  in  a  mining  region  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  D  H  Lawrence 
Baton.  Amos  (6'tun),  1776-1842,  Ameticau  natural- 
ist, b  Chatham,  N  Y ,  giad  Williams  College, 
1799  After  praetu  ing  law  for  a  time,  he  continued 
his  scientific  studies  at  Yale  He  conducted  pio- 
neer geological  surve>s  in  Albany  and  Ren&selaer 
counties,  N  Y  (1820-21),  and  along  the  Erie  Ca- 
nal (1822-23),  his  repoit  on  the  canal  was  pub- 
lished in  1824  He  then  became  professor  at  the 
scientific  school  opened  b\  Stephen  Van  Renssc- 
laer  (1825)  in  Tioy,  N  Y  (now  Kensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute)  Besides  a  numbei  of  textbooks, 
he  wrote  the  Manual  of  Jiotany  (1817,  expanded 
into  North  American  Botany,  1840)  and  Index  to 
the  Geology  of  the  Northern  States  (1818)  See  biog- 
raphy bv  E  M  McAllister  (1941). 
Baton,  Daniel  Cady,  1834-95,  American  botanist,  b 
near  Port  Huron,  Mich  An  authority  on  ferns, 
he  was  the  author  of  The  Ferns  of  North  America 
(2  vols  ,  1879-80)  and  was  a  contributor  of  mate- 
rial on  ferns  to  various  publications  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  Yale  from  1864 
Baton,  Dorman  Bridgman,  182.3-99,  Amenran  re- 
former, b  Hardwick,  Vt  ,  grad  Harvard  Law 
School,  1850  He  was  a  law  partner  of  William 
Kent  in  New  York  citv  His  major  interests  were 
reform  in  municipal  administration  and  abolition 
of  the  spoils  system  m  national  politic*  He  draft- 
ed the  Metropolitan  Health  Law,  passed  m  1866, 
which  gave  New  York  city  its  present  health  de- 
partment, and  drafted  bills  organizing  the  New 
York  city  fire  and  dock  departments  and  reorgan- 
izing the  police  department  In  1873  he  became 
chairman  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  with  George  W  Curtis  and  Cail  Schuiz 
led  in  gaming  support  for  civil  seivice  ipform  He 
drafted  the  Pendleton  Act  of  1883,  which  has  re- 
mained the  basis  of  the  civil  service  pvstcm  His 
Government  of  Municipalities  appeared  m  1899 
Baton,  John,  1829-1906,  American  educator,  b  Sut- 
ton,  N.H.,  grad  Dartmouth,  1854  After  serving 
as  teacher  and  principal  of  schools  m  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  as  superintendent  of  schools  at  Toledo, 
he  returned  to  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1859.  He  later  became  a  chaplain  in  the  Union 
army  and  was  brevetted  brigadier  general  for  his 
work  in  caring  for  the  Negroes  who  entered  the 
Union  lines.  After  the  wai ,  as  editor  of  the  Mem- 
phis Post  and  as  supenntendent  of  schools  m  Ten- 
nessee (1807-69),  he  was  a  strong  advocate  of  free 
public  schools  Appointed  U  8  commissioner  of 
education  in  1870,  he  won  public  and  concessional 
support  for  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which  he 
directed  until  1886  He  afterwards  served  as  presi- 
dent of  Marietta  College  (1886-91)  and  from  1899 
as  inspector  of  education  for  Puerto  Rico 
Eaton,  John  Henry,  1790-1856,  U  S  Senator  (1818- 
29)  and  Secretaiy  of  War  (1829-31),  b  Halifax 
co  ,  N  C  After  attendance  (1803-4)  at  the  Umv 
of  North  Carolina,  he  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  practiced  in  Franklin,  Tenn  He 
married  Myra  Lewis,  a  ward  of  Andrew  Jackson 
Eaton  remained  close  to  Jackson  and  completed 
(1817)  the  biogiaphy  of  Jackson  begun  by  John 
Reid  He  was  appointed  (1818)  to  the  Senate  to 
fill  a  vacancy  and  defended  Jackson's  earlier  ac- 
tivities in  Florida  Twice  (1821,  1826)  elected  to 
the  Senate,  Eaton  resigned  in  1829  He  wan  one 
of  Jackson's  most  energetic  supporters  in  the  pres- 
idential campaign  of  1828,  and  he  was  appointed 
(1829)  Secretaiy  of  War.  The  refusal  of  Washing- 
ton society  to  accept  Eaton's  second  wife  (see 
Margaret  O'NEILL)  helped  to  disrupt  Jackson's 
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cabinet  and  led  to  Eaton's  resignation  He  waa 
governor  (1834-36)  of  Florida,  then  was  minister 
(1836-40)  to  Spam  His  lofusal  to  support  Van 
Buren  ended  his  political  career. 

Eaton,  Theophilus,  1591-1657,  Puritan  leader  m 
Connecticut,  one  of  the  founders  of  New  Haven, 
b  Northamptonshire,  England  A  member  of  the 
London  congregation  of  John  DAVENPOHT,  he  was 
interested  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  and 
other  Puritan  colonial  ventures  In  1637  he  came 
with  Davenport^  and  others  to  Boston,  and  later 
that  vear  he  led  an  exploring  party  which  chose  the 
site  of  a  new  colony  A  small  band  was  left  to 
winter  there,  and  the  next  spring  settlers  came,  and 
New  Haven  was  born  Eaton  was  the  governor 
and  a  leading  figure  of  the  New  Haven  colony  un- 
til his  death  ana  was  supposedly  the  chief  drafter 
of  the  law  code  of  1656  He  was  much  interested 
in  trade  and  promoted  the  unsuccessful  attempts 
of  New  Haven  to  found  a  trading  colony  on  the 
Delaware  uvei 

Eaton,  Walter  Prichard,  1878-,  American  author 
and  critic,  b  Maiden,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard,  1900 
Between  1902  and  1918  he  was  dramatic  critic  for 
the  New  York  Tribune,  the  New  York  Sun,  and  the 
American  Magasiru,  An  authority  on  the  theater, 
he  has  wntten  The  American  Stage  of  Today  (1908), 
Play*  and  Players  (1916),  The  Actor's  Heritage 
(1924),  and  The  Drama  in  English  (1930)  With 
David  Garb  he  collaborated  in  the  historical  play 
Queen  Victoria  (1923)  The.  Idyl  of  Tioin  Fires 
(1915)  is  about  the  New  England  countryside  He 
has  been  associated  with  the  Yale  Drama  School 
since  1933 

Eaton,  William,  1764-1811,  US  aiiny  officer,  cele- 
brated for  las  exploit  in  the  Tripoli  tan  War,  b 
Woodstock,  Conn,  grad  Daitmouth,  1790  He 
served  in  the  American  Revolution  and  in  the  In- 
dian wars  in  Ohio  Captain  Eaton  was  sent  to 
Tunis  as  consul  in  1798  and  learned  much  of  the 
BARBARA  ST\TES  When  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1804,  he  had  a  scheme  to  win  the  war 
against  Tupoh  bv  supporting  the  claimant  to  the 
rule  of  Tripoli,  Haniet  Karamanh  Somewhat  re- 
luctantly Congress  appointed  him  "navy  agent  to 
the  Barbarv  States"  and  gave  him  a  chance  to  try 
In  Egypt,  Eaton  persuaded  the  claimant  to  under- 
take the  venture  and  gathered  a  mixed  army  of 
400  men,  Greeks,  Italians,  Aiabs,  and  sundry  With 
this  small  band  he  set  off  on  the  long  march  over- 
land to  take  Tripoli  from  the  rear,  took  the  seapoit 
of  Deina,  and  might  have  taken  Tripoli  if  the  Tni- 
POLIT\N  WAK  had  not  ended  with  a  truce  (1805) 
befoie  ho  auive<l  lie  latei  attained  the  dignity 
of  a  generalship  See  bio«raprn  l>\  F  H  Rodd 
(1932),L  B  Wright  and  J  H  Macleod,  The  First 
Americans  in  Vorth  Afrua  (1946) 

Eaton,  Wyatt,  1849-90,  American  figure  and  por- 
trait painter,  b  Phihpsbuig,  Que  He  studied  at 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  Now  York,  and 
undci  J  L  Grrdme  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts, 
Paris  After  his  return  to  Amonca  he  became  a 
founder  and  later  president  of  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Artists  He  is  best  known  for  his  portiaits 
Among  his  works  are  the  portraits  of  Mrs  R  W 
Gilder,  of  Bishop  floury  C  Potter,  and  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield  (Union  League  Club,  New  York), 
the  series  of  American  poets  painted  foi  Cnntury 
and  engiaved  bv  Timothy  Cole,  the  pot  trait  of 
Cole  himself  as  The  Man  with  the  Violin,  and  the 
figure  pieces,  Harvesters  at  Rest  (Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Mass),  Reverie  (Montreal  Gall), 
and  Ariadne  (private  collet  tiori) 

Eaton.  1  Town  (pop  1,322),  N  Colo  ,  N  of  Greeloy; 
founded  1881,  me  1892  It  is  a  processing  center 
in  a  farm  area  2  Town  (pop  1,453),  E  Ind  ,  N  of 
Muncie  It  has  paper  mills  3  Village  (pop  3,552), 
co  seat  of  Preble  co  ,  SW  Ohio,  W  of  Dayton, 
founded  1800  It  was  named  for  William  Eaton 

Eaton  Rapids,  city  (pop  3,060) ,  S  Mich  ,  on  the 
Grand  and  SW  of  Lansing,  in  a  sheep-raising  area, 
settled  1837,  me  as  a  village  1871,  as  a  city  1881. 
There  are  woolen  mills  heie  The  Michigan 
Holiness  Association  Camp  and  the  national 
home  for  children  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
are  near 

Eatonton,  city  (pop  2,399),  co  seat  of  Putnam  co  , 
N  central  Ga  ,  HE  of  Atlanta,  in  a  farm  area,  me 
1808  Theie  M  a  monument  to  Joel  Chandler  Har- 
ris, who  was  born  here 

Eatontown,  borough  (pop  1,758),  E  N  J  ,  S  of  Red 
Bank,  settled  1670,  me  1926 

Eau  Claire  (6*  klar')  1  Town  (pop  3,508),  central 
S  C  ,  a  suburb  of  Columbia,  me  1897  Columbia 
College  (Methodist,  for  women,  1854)  and  a  Lu- 
theran seminary  are  here  S  City  (pop  30,745), 
co  seat  of  Eau  Claire  co  ,  W  Wis  ,  on  the  Chippewa 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Eau  Claire,  in  a  dairy  area, 
me  1872  A  trading  post  was  here  in  the  late  18th 
cent.,  and  a  thriving  lumber  industry  followed 
Eau  Claire  is  today  a  farm  trade  center  with  varied 
manufactures,  including  cookers  and  rubber  tires 
and  tubes  A  state  teachers  college  and  a  state  fish 
hatchery  are  here 

eau  de  Cologne  (6*  da  kulori')  (Fr  ,  -Cologne  water], 
dilute  perfume  introduced  c  1709  m  Cologne,  Ger- 
many, by  Jean  Marie  Farina  It  was  probably  a 
modification  of  a  popular  formula  made  before 


1700  by  Paul  Femims,  an  Italian  m  Cologne,  and 
was  baaed  on  bergamot  and  other  citrus  oils.  Tho 
success  of  Farina  s  product  resulted  m  numerous 
imitations. 

Ebal  (e'bj)  [Heb, -stone].  1  Seinte  Gen  36.23, 
1  Chron  1.40.  2  Same  as  OBAU 

Ebal,  Mount,  central  Palestine  Shoehorn  is  m  tho 
valley  between  Ebal  and  Genzim  It  is  called  m 
Arabic  Jebel  esh-Shemah  On  Ebal,  according  to 
the  Bible,  as  the  Hebrews  took  possession  of  the 
Promised  Land,  were  delivered  the  curses  due  foi 
the  violations  of  God's  commands  Heie  Joshua 
built  tho  altar  and  monument  inscribed  with  tho 
Mosaic  law  Deut  11.29,  27  4,13,  Joshua  8  30-33 

Ebbw  Vale  (6b'oo),  urban  district  (1931  pop  31,686, 
1947  estimated  pop  29,270),  Monmoutnshii  o,  Eng- 
land, NW  of  Newport  It  is  a  center  of  tin-plate 
manufacture 

Ebed  («'Wd)  [Hob, -slave]  1  Father  of  GAAI,  2 
One  who  retui  nod  with  Ezra  Ezra  8  6. 

Ebed-melech  (She'd '-melek,  6'b8d-me'-)  [Heb,- 
king's  slave],  King  Zedekiah's  Ethiopian  eunuch 
through  whom  Jeremiah  was  freed  fiotn  prison 
Jei  38  7-12.  39  17  This  name  may  be  a  title 

Ebenezer  (ftbujuVzar)  [Heb, -stone  of  help]  1 
Stone  set  up  (near  Shen)  by  Samuel  to  commemo- 
rate the  victory  over  the  Philistines  1  Sam  7  12 
3  Site  of  the  battlo  where  the  Philistines  captured 
theaik  1  Sam  41,51 

Ebensburg  (c'h'unzhurg),  agricultural  boiough  (pop 
3,719),  co  seat  of  Cambria  co  ,  SW  Pa  ,  in  the  Alle- 
ghenies  W  of  Altoona,  settled  c  1800,  laid  out  1800, 
mo  1825  A  summer  lesort,  it  also  has  farms  and 
coal  mines  Dickens  compared  this  region  with 
mountain  passes  in  Scotland 

Eber  (f'bur),  vanant  of  HEBER  1. 

Eberhard  (it'buimtrt),  d  939,  duke  of  Francoma, 
hi  other  of  the  Geimaii  king,  Conrad  I  Tho  hist  to 
rebel  against  the  centralizing  policy  of  OTTO  I,  he 
was  an  important  membei  of  the  (successive  coali- 
tions against  Otto  After  Eberhard's  death  at  the 
battle  of  Andeinach,  Otto  seized  his  duchy 

Eberhard,  Johann  Augustus  (yohan'  ougcKis'toos), 
1739-1809,  Geiman  theologian  and  philosophei 
An  eclectic  of  the  Loihmz-Wolffian  school,  Ive  wrote 
V<ue  Apologir  dcs  Sooates  (1772),  an  attack  on 
narrow  theology 

Eberle,  Abastema  St.  Leger  (g'burle),  1878-194J 
American  sculptor,  b  Webster  City,  Iowa,  studied 
at  the  \it  Students  League,  New  Yoik,  undei 
Kenvon(  ox  arid  George  Grey  Barnard  Her  Victory, 
Alowgli,  and  Girl  on  Rolhr  Skates  arem  the  Metio- 
pohtan  Museum  Othei  familiar  pieces  are  Hurdy 
Ciitrdy,  The  Windy  Doorstep,  Little  Mother,  and  Thi 
Stray  ("at  She  also  executed  many  portraits  and 
fountains 

Ebers,  Georg  Moritz  (ga'oik  mo'iltsa'burs),  1837- 
98,  Get  man  Kgv  ptologtst  and  novelist  He  studied 
law,  then  turned  to  the  study  of  the  Eg>ptian  lan- 
guage, which  he  taught  at  Jena  and  Leipzig  In 
1874  he  published  the  Papyrus  Ebers  (a  medual 
papyruw),  which  he  had  discovered  at  Thebes  In 
addition  to  his  Egyptian  studies  and  miscellaneous 
woiks,  he  wrote  many  historical  novels,  of  which 
those  about  Egypt  ate  the  most  famous  Among 
them  aie  Uarda  (1877),  Homo  Sum  (1878),  and 
Cleopatra  (1894),  all  of  whi(  h  were  translated  in  the 
years  of  their  original  publication 

Ebert,  Friednch  (fre'dilkh  ft'burt),  1871-1925.  fust 
president  of  the  German  republic  (1919-25)  A 
saddler,  he  became  <t  trades  union  leader  and  a 
Social  Democratic  deputy  in  the  Reichstag  In 
1913  he  became  paitv  leadei  By  no  moans  a  io\  o- 
lutionary,  Ebert  -aiupoited  the  war  effort  dm  ing 
the  Hrst  World  War,  favored  coopeiation  with 
MAXIMILIAN,  PRINCE  OF  BADEN,  in  the  CTISIS  of 
Oct ,  1918,  and  succeeded  Maximilian  as  chancellor 
when  the  mouarch\  collapsed  Rbeit  would  have 
prof ei led  a  parliamentary  monarchy  on  the  Bntish 
model  to  the  republic  of  which  he  was  elected 
president  in  Feb  ,  1919  He  suppressed  the  upiismg 
of  the  Communist  SPAKTACUB  PARTY  and  (1920) 
the  reactionary  putsch  of  Wolfgang  KAPP  Duting 
his  presidency  Germany  accepted  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  and  adopted  the  Weimar  constitution 

Eberth,  Karl  Joseph  (karl'  yS'zSf  ft'burt),  1835- 
1926,  German  bacteriologist  and  anatomist,  b 
Wttrzburg,  wheie  he  studied  medicine  He  was 
professor  of  pathological  anatomy  at  Zurich  and 
at  Halle  and  made  studies  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
parasitic  worms  Ebei  th  also  noted  the  association 
of  a  bacillus  with  typhoid  fever  in  a  post-moitem 
examination  of  the  spleen  and  intestine  The  group 
of  bacteria  m  which  this  organism  belong*  is  now 
called  Ebcrthella 

Ebiasaph  (ebl'usaf),  vanant  of  ABIABAPH. 

Ebionites  (P'boonlts)  [Aramaic, -poor],  Jewish- 
Christian  sect  of  rural  Palestine,  of  the  first  cen- 
turies after  Christ  There  were  two  groups,  ac- 
cording to  Origeu  The  Judaic  Ebionites  held 
closely  to  Mosaic  law  and  regarded  Jesus  as  a 
miracle-working  prophet  and  St  Paul  as  an  apcm- 
tate  Gnostic  Ebionites  believed  Christ  to  be  a 
Spmt,  invisible  to  men,  giving  Him  the  title 
Prophet  of  tho  Truth. 

Bbner-Eschenbach,  Marie,  Baronin  von  (mars'  ba- 
rd'nln  fun  ab'nur-esh'unbakh),  1830-1916,  (Aus- 
trian novelist  and  dramatist.  She  began  writing 
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lyrics  and  plays  with  small  success,  but  in  middle 
ago  attained  great  fame  as  a  writer  of  Novellen 
Among  her  best-known  works  m  tho  stylo  of 
"poetic  realism"  are  the  novels  Komtess  Muschi 
(1885,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Two  Counteate*,  1893)  and  Doe 
Gemcimlekmd  (1887,  Eng  tr..  The  Child  of  the 
Parish,  1893)  and  the  dog  story  Krambambidi 
(1894,  Etig  tr.,  1913-15). 

Ebon,  Ana  de  Mendoza  de  la  Cerda,  princes*  de 
(a'nadalamSndcVtha  da  Id  th&r'cLi  a'bOlC),  1540- 
92,  Spanish  noblewoman  Though  she  lost  on  oye 
when  a  gill,  she  was  a  beautiful  as  well  as  an  ac- 
complished woman  She  was  a  fiiond  (though 
probably  not  the  mistiest*)  of  Philip  II,  but  lost  his 
favoi  thiough  her  love  for  Antonio  PKUKZ  She 
sluuod  her  lover's  disgrace  after  the  murder  of  Juan 
do  EBCOBEDO  and  spent  tho  jears  after  1579  in 
pnson  and  enfoiced  retuement  She  appears  in 
Schiller's  Don  Carlos  and  is  heioiue  of  Kate 
O'Bi  ion's  novel  For  One  Sweet  Giap(  (1946).  dram- 
atized m  1949  as  That  Lady,  with  Katharine  Cornell 

Bboli  (o'bole),  town  (pop  12,057),  Campania,  S 
Italy  It  consists  of  a  medieval  town  on  the  slopes 
of  a  hill  dominated  by  an  imposing  castle  and  of  a 
modem  section  m  the  plain  Near  bv  aie  lums  of 
ancient  Eburum,  which  was  colonized  bv  tho 
Cheeks,  flouushod  undei  tho  Romans,  and  was 
destroyed  by  the  Visigoths  (5th  cent ) 

ebony,  handsome,  dark  hoartwood  obtained  fiom  a 
numl>ei  of  tropical  trees,  especially  species  of 
Diotifiyros,  tho  persimmon  genii*  Ebon>  i*  hard 
and  heavv  and  takes  a  high  polish,  making  it  suit- 
able for  ornaments,  tableware,  inlay,  and  piano 
keys  The  tiees  are  most  common  m  Asia  and 
Africa  and  were  valued  bv  tho  ancients,  mention 
of  ebony  was  made  bv  Herodotus,  Theophrastus, 
and  Veigil  and  in  the  Bible  (Ezek  27  IS)  Tho 
timber  of  several  leguminous  tiees  is  aho  called 
ebonv 

Eboracum   see  YORK,  England 

Ebro  (e'brcj,  a'bro),  river,  <  575  on  long,  NE  Spam, 
the  longest  river  entirely  in  Spam  Rising  m 
the  Cantabnan  Mts  ,  it  flow*  SE  between  tho  Pv- 
i cnees  and  the  Iberian  Mts  past  Saragossa  and 
empties  through  a  wide  delta  into  tho  Mediter- 
ranean below  Tortosa  In  its  middle  course  tho 
waters  are  canalized  for  irngation  The  Jal6n,  tho 
Gallego,  and  the  Cinca-Segre  are  the  mam  tribu- 
taries Tho  Ebro  system  feeds  several  large  hvdro- 
ele<tnc  power  plants  During  the  Spanish  cuil 
wai  a  gieat  battle,  ultimately  lost  b\  the  Loj  ahsts, 
Avas  fought  along  the  Ebro  (Aug -Nov  ,  1938) 

Ebronah  (?bro'nu),  wilderness  camping  place  of  tho 
Israelites  Num.  33  34,35 

EC*  de  Queiroz,  Jose  Mana  (zhoozu'  murt~'u  a'su 
du  karosh'),  18467-1900,  Portuguese  novelist,  edu- 
<  ated  at  tho  Umv  of  Comibi  a  He  trav  eled  widely 
and  was  also  in  consular  feervue,  so  that  he  was 
well  a<  quamted  with  Cuba  and  England  as  well  as 
his  lx»lo\cd  France,  where  he  died  He  introduced 
realism  to  tho  Portuguese  novel,  and  ^ome  of  1m 
works  seem  stooped  in  Irench  leahsm,  such  as  O 
i rtmi  do  Padre  Amaro  [lather  Amaro's  Crime] 
(IN70)  and  his  rather  doleful  famiK  i  lironit  leu,  O 
pnnio  fiasilio  [Cousin  Basil)  (1&7K)  and  Os  Mams 
(1880)  A  rthquta  [tho  relu  J  (1887)  shows  his  <  harm 
to  good  advantage,  but  his  fame  rests  mainly  upon 
two  novels,  A  ilustrecasa  de  Kamix*  [tho  illuotrious 
Kamires  family]  (1900)  and  A  cidadc  e  as  seiras 
[the  city  and  the  mountains]  (l()0l)  Many  cntica 
t  onsider  him  the  ablest  of  all  Portuguese  novelists 
Sparkling  descriptions  of  scenery,  profound  thar- 
ac  ter  analysis,  and  exotic  local  color  are  virtues  of 
his  able  and  witty  writing.  His  essa,}  s  and  letters 
exhibit  his  urbanity,  grace,  and  gently  skeptical 
humor 

ecarti  (a'karta,'),  card  game  similar  to  M  <  HUE, 
plav  ed  bv  two  persons.  The  pack  has  32  c  ards— 7 
upward  to  ace  in  each  suit,  though  the  king  is  the 
highest  (  aid  and  the  ace  rates  below  the  ja<  k  and 
above  10  A  trick  is  won  by  the  higher  trump  or  by 
the  higher  card  of  the  suit  led.  The  objec  t  of  play 
is  primarily  to  win  three  tricks.  For  detailed  rules, 
soo  R.  L.  Frey,  ed.,  The  New  Compile  Hoyla 
(1947). 

Ecbatana  (Mcb&'tunu,  Skbuta'nu),  capital  of  ancient 
Mtui\,  later  the  summer  residence  of  Achaem- 
emd  and  Parthian  kings,  beautifully  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Elvend  and  NE  of  Belustun  It 
possessed  a  roval  treasury  and  was  plundeied  in 
turn  by  Alexander,  Soleucus,  ami  Antioohus  III 
Its  once-imposing  ruins  are  wholly  cov  ered  by  tho 
modern  city,  HAMADAN,  wheio  tho  traditional 
tomb  of  Esther  is  still  honored  by  the  small  Jewish 
community  Ecbatana  was  the  Achmotha  (ak'- 
muthu,  ukmc-)  of  Ezra  6.2  and  the  Apocrypha 

eccentric,  in  mechanics,  a  device  by  means  of  which 
tho  lotary  motion  of  one  part  of  a  machine  is  used 
to  cause  another  pait  of  tho  machine  to  move  to 
and  fio  in  a  straight  line  The  cam  finds  sinulai 
use.  The  eccentric  consists  of  a  disk  mounted  off 
center  on  a  rotating  shaft  and  hav  ing  one  end  of  u 
tod  attached  to  its  outei  circumfei ence  The  other 
end  of  the  rod  is  usually  arranged  to  slide  to  and 
fro  in  a  slot  The  revolving  disk  diaws  the  lod 
back  and  forth,  thus  changing  the  rotaiy  motion  to 
longitudinal  The  so-called  "throw"  or  eccentric- 
ity of  the  device  is  defined  as  the  distance  from  the 
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center  of  tho  disk  to  the  center  of  the  shaft  (or 
center  of  rotation). 

Bcclefech«n(e*kulfP'khun,  -fft'kun)  [Celtic, -church 
of  St  Fechm],  village,  Dumfnesshire,  Scotland 
Here  Thomas  Carlylo  was  bom,  and  here  he  lies 
bui  led 

Eccles,  Marnner  Stoddaid  (e'kulz),  1890-,  chair- 
man (1936-  48)  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  h  Logan,  Utah  Aftei 
study  (1905-9)  at  Brigham  Young  College  in 
Logan,  he  devoted  himself  to  investment  banking 
In  1934  he  was  appointed  to  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  Fedeial  Reserve  System  and  helped  draft  tho 
Banking  Act  of  1935,  which  strengthened  Federal 
Reseive  Board  contiol  over  currency  and  credit 
Eccles  favored  increased  govoi  ninent  spending  and 
higher  income  arid  inheiitance  taxes 

Eccles,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  44416,  1947 
estimated  pop  42,070) ,  Lancashire,  England,  W  of 
Manchester  and  on  the  Manchester  Slup  Canal. 
Theie  are  cotton  arid  silk  textile  factonos  Ecclea 
cakes  are  famous 

EccleshftU  (eVulshul.-shot),  town,  Staffordshire, 
England  It  has  a  caHtlo  begun  in  1J15,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bishops  of  Liehheld  until  1807 

Bcclesiastes  (c"klf)"z£as'tez)  [Gr  paraphi  aso  of  Heb  , 
»of  the  assembly  ],  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  21ht 
in  the  older  of  AV  In  am  lent  times  it  was  ascribed 
to  Solomon,  partly  localise  the  author  puts  his 
work  into  the  mouth  of  a  great  king  Its  date  is  un- 
known, but  some  set  it  as  late  as  200  B  C  It  is  a 
philosophical  essay  opening  with  the  theme,  Since 
'all  is  vanity,"  therefore  life  should  be  enjoyed 
(1-7  1)  This  is  followed  by  passages  in  praise  of 
wisdom  and  meicy,  with  increasing  emphasis  on 
the  universality  of  death  (72  127),  there  is  a  brief 
epilogue  on  the  feai  of  Cod's  judgment  (12  8-14) 
The  apparent  cynicism  is  said  to  have  distressed 
tho  ancient  rabbis,  some  critics  ascribe  to  pious  cor- 
rectors a  numbei  of  the  non-pessimistic  observa- 
tions, e  g  ,  5  1-7  Ecclewastes  is  one  of  the  biblical 
examples  of  wisdom  liteiature  (see  WISDOM).  For 
bibhographv,  see  Oi.n  TESTAMENT 

EcclesUsticus  (eklfzeas'tl-)  [Latin  from  Gr  ,=ec- 
<  lesiastical |,  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  placed  m 
AV  in  the  Ajocrypha  and  befoie  Isaiah  m  the 
Western  canon  It  is  called  also  the  Wisdom  of 
Jesus  the  Son  of  Snach  A  prologue  states  that  the 
book  was  composed  in  Hebrew  by  one  Jesus,  son  of 
Sirach,  and  translated  into  Greek  by  his  grandson 
(or,  less  likely,  descendant)  He  gives  the  date  of 
the  translation,  but  because  of  hngurstic  ambiguity 
this  may  be  132-131  B  C  or  274-273  B  C  The 
excellence  of  wisdom  is  the  theme  of  Eeelesiafeticus 
After  the  prologue  there  is  a  declai  ation  of  the  value 
of  wisdom  and  then  a  passage  on  the  feai  of  God 
(1-2)  The  bulk  of  tho  book  is  given  over  to  in- 
structive apothegms,  but  there  are  splendid  pas- 
sages Such  are  tho  pi  aise  of  wisdom  l>eginmrig  at 
14  20  and  loading  into  a  protest  against  detet  nanism 
(15  11-20),  the  praise  of  wisdom  put  in  her  own 
mouth  (24),  and  tho  praise  of  God  for  the  works  of 
nature  (42-43).  This  leads  into  the  praise  of  famoua 
men,  men  who  wrought  well  foi  Israel  (44-50). 
After  a  statement  of  authorship  the  book  closes 
(51)  with  a  psalm.  No  complete  Hebrew  version  is 
extant,  and  there  13  much  textual  variation  The 
book  is  a  good  example  of  wisdom  literature  (seo 
WISDOM)  For  bibliography,  see  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Ecgberht,  king  of  WPH,SOX  seo  EGBERT 

Echegaray,  Jose"  (hosa'  achagarl'),  1832-1916,  Span- 
ish dramatist,  mathematician,  and  political  econo- 
mist His  earlier  year1?  weie  devoted  mainly  to 
engineering,  and  his  old  age  to  politics  From  1874 
to  1905  he  produced  a  numbei  of  plavs  which 
made  him  the  outstanding  playwright  of  the  clay 
in  Spam  and  he  shared  with  Mistral  the  1904  Nobel 
Prize  in  Literature.  Among  tho  64  plays  that  he 
wrote,  the  best  known  are  O  locura,  o  santulad 
(1876,  Eng.  trs.,  Folly  or  Saintlwen,  1895,  Mad- 
man or  Saint,  1912),  El  hijo  de  don  Juan  (1892, 
Eng  tr  ,  The  Son  of  Don  Juan,  1896),  Mariana 
(1892,  Eng.  ti  ,  1805),  and  the  most  famous  of  all, 
El  gran  Galeoto  (18S1 .  Eng  Us  ,  The  Great  Galvoto, 
1895,  The  World  and  His  Wife.  1908).  Echega- 
ray's  theater  deals  with  psv  chological  and  moral 
problems,  it  ia  romantic  in  spirit,  sensational  m 
form,  but  adapted  to  the  prevailing  realism  of  his 
time  Tho  mam  themo  is  tho  clashing  of  two  moral 
issues,  honor  and  duty. 

Echeverrfa,  Esteban  (asta'van  a'chftve're'a),  1805- 
61,  Argentine  romantic  poet,  prose  writer,  and  rev- 
olutionary propagandist.  After  five  years  in 
Europe  he  introduce* I  romanticism  in  Argentina 
through  his  long  poem  Elm  a  (1832)  Although  ho 
excelled  as  a  prose  writer,  it  was  through  his  poetry 
that  he  introduced  exploitation  of  the  American 
landscape  in  Spanish  writing  and  influenced  later 
writers  His  most  successful  poem,  "La  Cautiva," 
which  has  the  rich  local  color  of  the  pampas,  ap- 
peared in  Rirnaa  (1837)  He  was  the  leading  spirit 
in  tho  Asociaci6n  de  Mayo,  a  secret  society  founded 
to  combat  the  dictator  Jean  Manuel  do  Rosas 
Echeverrfa  spent  tho  last  >  ears  of  his  life  m  exile 
in  Montevideo. 

Echidna  (Mcld'nu),  m  Greek  mythology,  monster 
who  is  half  maiden,  half  dragon,  wife  of  TYPHON 
She  was  killed  by  Argus 
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echinoderm  (Ikl'nudurm,  £'kmu- ),  invertebrate  ma" 
rme  animal  of  the  phylum  EC  hinodermata,  charac- 
terized bv  a  calcareous,  often  spiny,  exoskeloton 
and  tube  feet  controlled  by  a  water-vascular  sys- 
tem The  adults  show  radial  symmetry  Many 
foims  have  five  or  more  arms  Included  m  the 
group  are  the  STAKFISH,  SEA  UKCHIK,  sea  lily  or 
feather  stai  (see  CRINOID),  sand  dollar,  brittle  star, 
and  sea  encumber 

Echmiadzin  (eohmeadzeV),  town  (1926  pop  8,436), 
central  \rmeman  SSR,  W  of  Envan  Dating  from 
the  bth  cont  B  C  ,  it  was  (2d-4th  cent  A  D  )  tho 
capital  of  Armenia  From  the  2d  cent  A  D  until 
1945  it  was  called  Vagarshapat  Above  the  town 
is  the  celebiated  monastery  of  Echmiadzin,  seat  of 
the  head  (c  a.thohcus)  of  tho  Armenian  Church  Be- 
hind its  hiRh  wall  and  amidst  shady  gardens  stands 
the  massive  cathedral,  begun,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, in  the  4th  cent  The  cathedral  is  surrounded 
by  the  residence  of  the  cathohcus,  tho  cloisters, 
and  the  library  The  Armenian  historical  ai chives, 
long  kept  here,  have  been  transfoirod  to  Envan 

Echo,  in  Greek  mythology,  mountain  nymph  who 
assisted  Zeus  in  a  love  affair  by  keeping  Hera  busy 
with  hei  chatter  Heta,  to  punish  her,  made  her 
unable  to  speak  except  to  repeat  the  last  words  of 
someone  else  Echo  fell  in  love  with  NARCISSLS  and 
pined  so  for  love  that  she  dwindled  away  into 
nothing  but  her  voice 

echo,  in  physics,  a  phenomenon  caused  by  tho  reflec- 
tion of  sound  waves  Sine  e  the  human  ear  cannot 
distinguish  between  sounds  striking  the  eardrum 
at  anv  interval  leas  than  one  tenth  of  a  second,  if 
an  echo  and  the  original  sound  reac  h  the  ear  within 
one  tenth  of  a  second  of  one  another  they  are  m- 
drstmguiohable  I- or  a  clear  echo,  therefore,  the 
reflecting  surface  must  be  far  enough  away  from 
the  source  of  the  sound  so  that  more  than  ono 
tenth  of  a  sec  ond  is  required  for  the  sound  to  travel 
to  it  and  return  Since  at  20°C  the  velocity  of 
sound  is  c  1,130  ft  per  second,  the  reflecting  sur- 
face must  be  at  least  56  5  ft  from  the  source  of 
the  sound  if  an  echo  is  to  be  heard  when  the  air  IH 
at  this  tempeiature  In  this  case,  the  sound  re- 
quires one  fifth  of  a  second  to  reach  the  surface 
and  the  same  time  to  return  As  the  distance  be- 
tween a  source  of  sound  and  a  reflecting  surfaco 
increases,  the  echo  becomes  more  distinct  Ita 
amplitude,  however,  decreases  When  a  sound 
wave  strikes  a  reflecting  surface  such  as  a  cliff  or 
the  wall  of  a  room,  it  is  partially  absorbed  and  par- 
tially reflected,  sound  energy  being  used  in  setting 
the  reflecting  surface  in  vibration  When  an  echo 
is  reflected  again  and  again  from  different  surfaces, 
as  by  the  parallel  walls  of  a  tunnel,  the  condition 
is  kno\vn  as  reverberation  See  ACOUSTICS 

Echternach  (ekh'turnakh).town  (pop  2,660),  grand 
duchy  of  Luxembourg,  on  the  Sure  river  An  agri- 
cultural center,  it  has  mineral  springs  frequented 
since  Roman  times  A  colorful  pilgrimage  and  pro- 
cession takes  place  every  year  on  Whit-Tuosday 
Echtemach,  which  has  an  11th-century  church  and 
a  16th-century  town  hall,  was  severely  damaged  in 
the  Second  World  War 

Eck,  Johann  Maier  von  (vo'han  ml'ur  fun  eV), 
1486-1543,  German  Roman  Catholic  apologist  Ho 
was  of  humble  origin,  the  von  Eck  being  taken 
from  his  birthplace  m  Swabia  He  was  a  brilliant 
student  and  became  a  professor  at  Freiburg  m  his 
v  outh  He  was  renowned  m  Germany  for  his  dia- 
le<  tu  skill  in  public  disputation  and  for  his  deep 
knowledge  of  church  history  and  canon  law  He 
had  been  suspected  of  unsound  theolog>  for  some 
of  his  relations  with  humanism,  but  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation m  condemning  (1518)  the  new  theses  of 
Martin  LUTHER,  with  whom  he  held  a  public  dis- 
cussion at  Leipzig  m  1519  Anxious  for  the  con- 
demnation of  the  heresy  he  saw  in  Lutheranism,  he 
went  to  Rome  and  brought  back  the  papal  bull 
condemning  Luther  (1520)  From  that  time  he  was 
a  leader  in  the  struggle  against  tho  reforming  party 
in  ( iermany  He  was  one  of  tho  leading  theologians 
at  tho  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1530)  Ho  also  attacked 
the  Swiss  reforms  of  Zwmgli  Eck  is  usually  known 
as  the  hist  theologian  who  forced  Luther  into  tho 
positron  of  berng  defimtelv,  openly  opposed  to  the 
teachings  and  praetu  e  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churc  h 

Eckener,  Hugo  (hoo'go  6'kunur),  18oS-,  German 
an  ship  pilot  He  was  the  pilot  of  the  ZR-3  (later 
the  Lou  Angeles)  on  its  flight  from  !•  uednch-hafen, 
Germany,  to  the  United  States  in  l'>24,  the  first 
airship  flight  across  the  Atlantic 

Eckermann,  Johann  Peter  (yohan'  pa'tur  fc'kiir- 
man),  1792-1854,  German  scholar  and  author  He 
assisted  Goethe  in  various  hterarj  labors,  was  pro- 
fessor of  English  and  German  at  the  Umv  of  Jena, 
and  later  was  hhianan  at  Weimar  Ho  wrote  Con- 
versation* with  (fofthe  (1836-48,  Eng.  tr.,  1850), 

.  which  quotes  many  of  the  poet's  opinions  Nietzsche 
called  it  the  best  German  book  there  is  " 

Eckersberg,  Chnstoffer  Vrlhelm  (krlstft'fur  vfThelm 
e'kaiMbrrkh),  1783-1853,  t  Danish  painter.  Ho 
studied  wrth  J.  L  David  in  Pans  and  in  Rome  be- 
came a  friend  of  Thorvaldson.  After  his  retui  n  to 
Denmai  k  ( 18 1 6)  ho  taught  at  the  Copenhagen  Acad- 
emy, becoming  its  dnector  His  finest  works  are. 
landscapes  and  mannes,  good  in  color  and  m  at- 
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mosphenc  effect  and  painted  with  a  genuine  appre- 
ciation of  nature  Among  his  best  works  are  Motet 
Dividing  the  Water*  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  series  of  his- 
toi  ical  paintings  in  the  Chnstiansborg  palace,  and 
a  portrait  of  Thorvaldsen  (all  Copenhagen) 
Eckhtrt,  Meitter  (mls'tiir  eVhart)  [Meister- mas- 
ter, i  e  ,  of  arts),  c  1260-c  1328,  German  mystical 
theologian,  b  Hoohhomi,  near  Gotha  His  original 
name  was  Johannes  Eckhardt  Ho  studied  and 
taught  in  the  chief  Dominican  schools,  notably  at 
Pans,  Strasbourg,  and  Cologne  He  held  a  series 
of  offices  in  his  oulor  Eckhart  communicated  in 
various  ways  his  burning  sense  of  God's  nearness 
to  men.  He  exhorted  the  Dominicans,  wrote  schol- 
arly tracts,  addressed  the  Book  of  Divine  Comfort 
to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  preached  every- 
where to  the  humble  and  ignorant,  urging  them 
all  to  seek  the  divine  spark  in  man  His  evangelical 
activities  among  the  undisciplined  were  suspect, 
and  his  election  (1309)  to  be  provincial  of  the  Gor- 
man province  was  not  confirmed  Toward  the  end 
of  his  life,  he  was  wrongly  accused  of  connection 
with  the  BBGHARDB  and  charged  with  heiesy  He 
was  upheld  by  his  order,  but  the  charge  was  pressed 
Eckhart  appealed  to  Rome  He  died  between  1327, 
when  his  appeal  was  denied,  and  1329,  when  John 
XXII  issued  a  bull  condemning  17  of  Eckhart's 
propositions  as  heretical  His  disciples  tried  vainly 
to  have  this  decree  set  aside  From  his  influence 
there  sprang  up  a  popular  mystical  movement  in 
14th-century  Germany,  which  included  among  its 
leaders  TAULEU,  Si; so,  and  various  Dominicans 
These  weie  all  intellectual  as  well  as  practical 
preachers  and  did  not  show  that  tendency  to  set 
holiness  and  learning  in  opposition  which  charac- 
terised the  mystics  of  the  populai  school  of  Gerard 
OROOTB  Eckhart  was  perhaps  the  first  writer  of 
speculative  prose  in  German,  and  from  then  on 
German,  not  Latin,  was  to  be  the  language  of  pop- 
ular tracts  See  R  B  Blakeney,  Meitter  Eckhart 
«  Modem  Translation  (1941) 

eclecticism  (eklek'tlslzm)  [Gr  , -selection],  in"phi- 
loaophy,  a  general  term  usually  applied  to  any 
doctrine  which  combines,  without  modification, 
vanous  distinct  systems  of  thought  The  eclectic 
is  usually  accused  of  being  a  thinker  who,  unable 
to  evolve  an  independent  system,  is  content  to 
borrow  from  otheis  Ideally,  however,  eclecticism 
ia  a  selective  process  which  preserves  the  merits  of 
diverse  systems,  discards  the  inadequacies,  and 
achieves  a  synthetic  unity  An  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  this  type  of  eclecticism  is  Victor  COUSIN, 
under  whose  guidance  eclecticism  became  the  pop- 
ular philosophy  in  France  dunng  the  19th  cent 
Eclectic  school,  m  painting  see  CARRACCI 
eclipse  (Skllps',  I-)  (Or  ,*•  failing],  in  astronomy,  the 
partial  or  complete  obscunng  of  one  heavenly  body 
by  another.  Eclipses  of  the  SUN  and  the  MOON  are 
those  most  familiarly  known,  but  eclipses  of  Jupi- 
ter's satellites  have  been  of  great  importance  in 
astronomy  Since  the  earth  and  the  moon  are 
opaque  bodies,  lighted  by  the  sun,  each  of  them 
casts  a  shadow  which  extends  into  space  m  the 
direction  away  fiom  the  sun  When  the  moon  is  in 
such  a  position  that  it  is  wholly  or  partly  in  the 
earth's  shadow,  there  is  a  lunar  eclipse  When,  in 
its  orbit,  the  moon  passes  directly  between  the 
«arth  and  the  sun  &O  that  its  shadow  falls  upon  the 
«arth,  there  is  a  solar  eclipse,  visible  from  the  part 
of  the  eaith's  surface  on  which  the  shadow  lies 
The  shadows  of  both  earth  and  moon  aie  cone 
shaped,  the  apex  in  each  case  being  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  miles  out  in  space  The  earth's 
shadow  extends  to  a  length  several  times  the  aver- 
age distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  so  that 
the  moon  may  bo  totally  eclipsed  for  a  period 
Averaging  1  hr  and  42  mm  ,  and  the  entire  penod 
of  the  eclipse  may  be  about  4  hr  The  length  of  the 
moon's  shadow  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  earth's, 
and  the  distance  between  the  moon  and  the  earth 
vanes  by  c  31,000  mi  ,  so  that  at  times  the  moon's 
shadow  is  not  long  enough  to  reach  the  earth  But 
when  it  is,  a  total  solar  eclipse  maj  be  observed 
from  a  position  on  the  earth  on  the  line  of  the  cen- 
ters of  the  moon  and  the  sun  If  the  orbit  of  the 
moon  lay  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  there  would  be 
eclipses  every  month,  but  the  plane  of  its  orbit  is 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of 
nearly  5°  9/  and  therefore  the  moon's  orbit  crosses 
the  ecliptic  at  two  opposite  points  called  the  nodes 
A  lunar  eclipse  can  occur  only  when  the  moon  is  at 
or  near  one  of  its  nodes  at  the  tune  of  the  full  moon 
(i  e  ,  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  at  opposite  sides 
of  the  earth)  A  solar  eclipse  can  occur  only  at  the 
time  of  a  new  moon  (i  e ,  when  sun  and  moon  are 
on  the  same  side  of  the  earth) ,  and  then  only  when 
the  sun  is  not  more  than  18*  5'  from  one  of  the 
nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit  The  ratio  of  the  number 
of  solai  eclipses  to  lunar  eclipses  is  about  four  to 
three  However,  at  any  given  place  on  the  earth 
many  more  lunar  eclipses  are  seen  than  solar,  be- 
cause a  lunar  eclipse  in  all  its  phases  can  be  seen  at 
the  same  time  from  all  parts  of  the  earth's  surface 
where  the  moon  is  above  the  homon,  while  any 
single  solar  eclipse  is  visible  within  an  area  limited 
in  diameter,  and  the  phenomenon  is  observed  at 
different  moments  in  different  localities  as  the 
moon's  shadow  progresses  rapidly  eastward  A 
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total  solar  eclipse  is  observed  only  about  once  in 
every  400  years  at  any  one  place  The  central  or 
true  shadow,  the  umbra,  of  the  earth  or  the  moon  is 
surrounded  by  a  half-shadow,  the  penumbra  In 
the  umbra  all  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  out  off,  in 
the  penumbra  there  is  illumination  from  a  part  of 
the  aun'a  face  In  some  positions,  the  moon  during 
eclipse  does  not  pass  entirely  into  the  earth's  umbra 
but  some  part  of  it  remains  outside  the  deep  shad- 
ow This  is  a  partial  lunar  eclipse  In  the  course 
of  its  total  eclipse  (which  is  longer  or  shorter  ac- 
cording to  the  part  of  the  umbra  through  which  it 
passes)  the  moon,  after  traveling  through  the  pe- 
numbra, begins  to  show  a  dimness  on  the  eastern 
part  The  moon  advances  into  the  umbra  until  the 
whole  surface  is  darkened  Usually  some  sunlight 
is  bent,  or  lefractod,  into  the  umbra  by  the  atmos- 
phere, giving  the  moon's  disk  a  copperv  color  The 
earth's  shadow,  seen  on  the  moon,  makes  a  curve 
approximating  an  arc  of  a  circle  Atistotle  pointed 
to  this  as  proof  that  the  earth  is  a  sphei  e  An  eclipse 
of  the  sun  is  partial  when  only  the  penumbra  of  the 
moon  falls  aoioss  some  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
When  the  moon  is  in  a  position  so  far  from  the 
earth  that  the  cone-shaped  umbra  comes  to  a  point 
before  it  can  roach  the  surface  of  the  earth,  an  an- 
nular (or  nng)  erhpse  can  be  observed  from  the 
region  of  the  earth's  surface  directly  beyond  the 
apex  of  the  umbra,  because  the  sun  can  be  soon  all 
the  wav  around  the  disk  of  the  moon,  making  a 
bright  ring  A  total  solar  eclipse  takes  place  only 
when  the  narrow  part  of  the  cone  of  the  moon's 
umbra  rests  upon  some  part  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  only  in  that  region  is  the  eclipse  total  In  this 
case  and  in  that  of  an  annulai  eclipse,  a  partial 
eclipse  is  visible  at  the  same  tune  in  a  wider  sur- 
rounding area  During  a  total  solar  eclipse  the 
moon  cannot  be  s>een  as  it  approaches  the  edge  of 
the  sun,  but  it  soon  appears  as  a  dark  object  mov- 
ing across  the  sun's  face,  shutting  more  and  more  of 
the  bright  surface  from  view,  until  daylight  fades 
to  twilight  and  there  is  a  noticeable  drop  in  tem- 
perature Just  before  totahtv,  when  there  is  but  a 
slender  crescent  of  the  sun  in  sight,  dim  rippling 
shadows  ("shadow  hands")  run  over  all  white  sur- 
faces near  the  observer  On  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
disappeanngsun,  seen  beyond  the  irregular  edge  of 
the  moon,  "BAILY'B  BEADS"  shine  for  an  instant 
The  sky,  darkened,  shows  the  brightest  stars  as  at 
nightfall  Then,  surrounding  the  black  moon  disk, 
glows  the  sun's  CORONA  with  solar  PROMINENCES 
sometimes  extending  far  out  beyond  Gradually 
the  moon  moves  away,  revealing  more  and  more  of 
the  sun's  surface  until  normal  light  returns  The 
moon  moves  along  at  c  2,000  mi  an  hour  and  the 
eai  th  is  rotating  in  the  same  direction  The  shadow 
of  the  moon  sweeps  rapidly  eastward  over  the  area 
of  the  eclipse,  describing  a  path  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face The  longest  possible  duration  of  totality  is  7 
mm  30  sec  at  or  near  the  earth's  equator  when  the 
sun  is  directly  overhead,  and  the  duration  of  to- 
tality decreases  with  mciease  in  latitude  The, 
eclipse  of  June  8,  1937,  had  the  longest  duration  of 
totality  (calculated  at  7  nun  4  sec  )  in  1,200  years 
Its  path  lay  almost  entirely  over  water,  in  the 
Pacific  region  Total  solar  eclipses  are  of  such  im- 
portance to  science  that  astronomers  travel  half 
round  the  world  to  have  a  possible  chance  of  a  few 
minutes  of  observation  From  their  observations 
of  eclipses  the  Chaldeans  discovered  that  nearly 
similar  eclipses  of  the  sun  come  about  in  cycles  of 
18  years,  11  32  or  10  32  days  (according  to  the  oc- 
currence of  leap  years)  They  called  the  interval 
the  saros  Eclipses  are  predicted  far  in  advance,  as 
the  time  and  the  circumstances  can  be  calculated 
very  closely  In  the  same  way  dates  of  events  in 
the  far  past  can  be  determined  if  an  eclipse  is  known 
to  have  occurred  at  the  same  time  See  G  F 
Chambers,  The  Story  of  Edtpaee  (1902),  I  E 
Lewis,  A  Handbook  of  Solar  Echptes  (1924), 
S  A  Mitchell,  Eclipses  of  the  Sun  (4th  ed  ,  1936), 
F  W  Dyson  and  R  V  D  Woolley,  Eclipses  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon  (1937) 

ecliptic  (ekllp'tflc, !-),  the  great  circle  in  the  heavens 
which  marks  the  path  of  the  sun's  apparent  yearly 
journey  among  the  stars  This  circuit  is  actually 
accounted  for  by  the  earth's  revolution  around  the 
sun,  and  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  called  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  The  celestial  sphere  is  com- 
prised of  two  hemispheres,  one  being  the  apparent 
dome  of  the  sky  above  the  horizon  and  the  other  its 
counterpart  below  the  horizon  Known  as  the  ce- 
lestial equator  is  the  imaginary  line  in  the  celestial 
sphere  formed  by  extending  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
equator  into  the  sky  The  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is 
inclined  to  that  of  the  celestial  equator  at  an  angle 
of  about  23  5°  This  is  known  as  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  it  is  the  cause  of  the  changing  seasons 
on  the  earth  The  angle  of  obliquity  vanes  slightly 
from  century  to  century  The  two  points  where  the 
ecliptic  and  the  celestial  equator  intersect  are  the 
equinoxes  The  constellations  through  which  the 
ecliptic  passes  are  known  as  the  constellations  of 
the  ZODIAC 

Ecnomus,  Cape:  see  Lie  ATA 

Bcole  des  Betux-Arts  (ak<M'  d&  boeiir')  [Fr.,- school 
of  fine  arts],  French  national  school  of  fine  arts,  on 
the  Quai  Malaquais,  Pans,  founded  (1648)  as  the 


ficole  academique,  the  title  being  changed  to  the 
present  form  in  1793  It  include*  three  depart- 
ments, painting  and  graphic  arts,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  and  is  free  to  men  and  women  whose 
previous  training  enables  them  to  pass  the  entrance 
examination  They  are  prepared  m  the  vanous 
courses  to  compete  for  the  PRIX  DE  ROME  (created 
1666),  which  admits  the  student  to  the  AcadArmo 
de  France  a  Rome  The  high  standards  of  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts  in  drawing  and  composition  have 
influenced  both  French  and  foreign  art  Professors 
are  chosen  from  the  ablest  French  artists  Study 
in  the  outside  studios  of  the  professors  may  be  pur- 
sued for  a  small  fee  Eight  other  French  cities  nave 
similar  national  academies 

ecology  (eko'hijfi),  scientific  study  of  plants  and 
animals  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment 
Ecology  is  concerned  with  such  problems  as  ana- 
tomical and  physiological  adaptations  of  living 
things  to  environmental  conditions  (e  g  ,  amount  of 
moisture  and  light,  temperature,  wind,  and  kind  of 
soil),  interrelations  in  plant  and  animal  communi- 
ties, and  succession  By  succession  is  meant  the 
series  of  stages  leading  to  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  a  climax  community  or  climax  area  A 
climax  commumtv  is  mature  and  relatively  stable, 
representing  the  final  stage  of  development  for  the 
existing  ( lunatic  conditions  of  a  particular  region 
Examples  of  climax  formations  in  different  parts  of 
North  America  are  tundra,  boreal  forest,  deciduous 
forest,  scrub,  and  prairie  Succession  is  well  ob- 
served where  plant  and  animal  life  begin  to  inhabit 
land  previously  bare  (exposed  bv  emergence  from 
the  sea  or  by  the  drying  up  of  a  pond  or  lake  or 
deposited  by  agents  of  erosion) ,  it  is  also  observed 
where  the  habitat  is  altered  in  some  way  so  that  it 
becomes  unsuitable  for  the  original  species  The 
order  of  succ  ession  vanes,  depending  upon  whether 
the  progression  begins  in  water  or  on  dry  surfaces  of 
rocks,  sand,  or  rocky  talus  Wet  habitats  are  said 
to  be  hydric,  extiemely  dry  ones  are  xeric,  and 
those  that  are  intermediate  are  mesu  ,  the  different 
successional  trends  are  known  as  hydrareh  succes- 
sion, xerarch  succession,  and  monarch  succession 
See  P  B  Sears  This  Is  Our  World  (1937),  J  E 
Weaver  and  F  E  ( 'lements,  Plant  Ecology  (2d  ed  , 
1938).  T  K  Just,  ed  ,  Plant  and  Ammal  Commu- 
nities (1939),  F  E  Clements  and  E  V  Shelford, 
Bwecotogy  (1939),  C  S  Klton,  Ammal  Ecology  (3d 
ed  ,  1047),  F  E  Clements,  Dynamics  and  Vegeta- 
tion (1949) 

Economic  and  Social  Council,  constituent  organ  of 
the  United  Nations  It  is  established  by  Chapter 
10  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  has  18  mem- 
ber nations  elected  for  three-year  terms  by  the 
General  Assembly  'JRlie  function  of  the  f  ouncil  is 
to  undertake  investigations  of  international  eco- 
nomic and  social  questions  and  to  report  its  con- 
clusions and  suggestions  to  the  General  Assembly 
and  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations  for  action 
The  full  council  meets  at  least  twice  a  year,  deci- 
sions are  taken  by  a  majority  of  members  present 
and  voting  To  facilitate  its  work  the  council  has 
established  various  commissions,  including  the 
Economic  and  Employment  Commission,  the  Trans- 
port and  Communication*  Commission,  the  Popu- 
lation Commission,  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  and  regional  commissions  for  Europe,  for 
Asia  and  the  Far  East,  and  for  Latin  America 
The.ro  has  been  imuh  interest  in  the  activities  of 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  In  Aug  ,  1948, 
a  draft  international  declaration  of  human  rights, 
which  the  commission  drew  up,  was  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  the  totmmssion  was  direct- 
ed to  draft  a  fuller  covenant  on  human  rights  with 
suggested  measures  of  implementation  As  part  of 
its  work  for  the  welfare  of  children  the  council  ad- 
ministered the  United  Nations  International  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund  (ost  Dec  ,  1946)  and  the 
United  Nations  Appeal  for  Children,  which  was 
conducted  in  1948  Other  activities  of  the  council 
are  in  the  fields  of  transport,  economic  rehabilita- 
tion of  war-damaged  countries,  population  studies, 
and  control  of  narcotic  s.  At  the  request  of  countries 
belonging  to  the  United  Nations  various  special 
studies  were  also  undertaken 

Economic  Cooperation  Administration:  see  EURO- 
PBAN  RBCOV«RY  PROGRAM 

economic  planning.  Few  kinds  of  economic  activity, 
however  crude,  have  been  carried  on  haphazardly 
Pastoral  peoples  sought  to  increase  their  flocks, 
primitive  agncultiuahsts  learned  to  save  a  portion 
of  their  crops  foi  winter  and  times  of  scarcity 
Families  today  budget  expenditures  according  to 
probable  earnings,  the  same  process,  on  a  larger 
and  more  complex  scale,  goes  into  the  planning  of 
business  and  industry  Economic  planning  on  the 
largest  scale  has  been  the  work  of  national  govern- 
ments Wages  and  puces  were  regulated  m  Egypt, 
Greece,  Rome,  and  other  ancient  societies,  a  chief 
aim  being  to  stabilise  the  prices  of  staple  commod- 
ities for  fear  of  political  repercussions  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  feudal  law  secured  the  position  of  the 
manorial  agricultural  system,  and  craft  and  mer- 
chant guilds  regulated  wages  and  prices  to  prevent 
overproduction  and  to  preserve  the  economic  status 
quo  of  the  cities  In  the  Renaissance  and  after, 
strict  national  economic  regulation  sought  to  ac- 
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quire  wealth  and  develop  the  commerce  and  In- 
dustry of  home  countries  while  colonies  were  to 
furnish  raw  materials  and  markets.  In  modern 
times  regulation  of  prices,  wages,  and  business 
practices  for  the  benefit  of  economic  classes  or  of 
the  community  as  a  whole  has  been  increasingly 
widespread;  doctrines  such  as  SOCIALISM,  COM- 
MUNISM, and  FASCISM  propose  a  varying,  but  in  all 
cases  dominant,  degree  of  control  over  the  national 
economy  by  the  state  Public  works  have  in  all 
ages  been  a  characteristic  by-product  of  economic 
planning  to  benefit  commerce  and  create  employ- 
ment Dissemination  or  withholding  of  contra- 
ceptive information,  payment  of  maternity  bene- 
fits, exclusion  of  certain  classes  of  immigrants — all 
amount  to  population  planning,  the  result  of  eco- 
nomic, military,  or  idealistic  considerations  Wars, 
which  subordinate  all  private  activity  to  a  unified 
national  effort,  have  been  perhaps  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  national  economic  planning  Tariff  agree- 
ments, world  banks,  reparation  plans,  and  systems 
of  international  aid  such  as  the  Marshall  Plan  carry 
the  effects  if  not  the  principles  of  economic  planning 
into  the  international  sphere  See  G  D  H  Cole, 
Economic  Planning  ( 1933) ,  P  A  Hayek,  The  Road 
to  Serfdom  (1944),  Karl  Landauer,  The  Theory  of 
National  Economic  Planning  (2d  od  .  1947) 
•economics  (S'kunft'mlks,  P"-),  study  of  the  supply- 
ing of  man's  physical  needs  and  wants  The  first 
economic  writings  were  the  Oriental  moral  codes, 
such  as  that  of  Moses,  which  attributed  phvsieal 
well-being  to  divine  will  The  Greeks  stressed  tho 
dominance  of  ethics,  but  went  further  m  analyzing 
economic  desires  Plato  advocated  a  state  in  which 
the  individual  should  be  subordinate  to  the  needs 
of  the  group  Aristotle  exalted  the  individual's  de- 
sires above  those  of  the  group  and  •was  the  first  to 
treat  economics  rationally  rather  than  rnetaphysi- 
( ally  Roman  writers  made  little  advance  over  the 
Oreeks,  though  Cicero,  Cato,  and  Varro  gave  ad- 
vice about  agriculture  The  medieval  period  was 
dominated  by  the  isolating  feudal  and  manorial 
systems  and  by  scholastic  ism  Although  towns, 
guilds,  and  commerce  were  developing  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  period,  significant  contributions  to 
•economic  thought  were  limited  to  the  canon  law 
then  being  formed  In  the  transition  to  modern 
times  (16th-18th  cent ),  with  the  European  expan- 
sion overseas  and  the  resultant  growth  of  com- 
merce, the  economic  policy  <  ailed  MERC  ANTILISM 
was  developed  to  secure  by  tariffs  and  regulation  of 
commerce  as  much  bullion  as  possible  to  the  eco- 
nomically successful  state  In  the  late  17th  cent 
and  the  18th,  protest  against  the  governmental 
regulation  characteristic  of  mercantilism  was 
voued,  especially  by  the  PHYSIOC-RATS,  who  advo- 
cated LAISBEZ  FAIRF — allowing  business  to  follow 
freely  the  "natural  laws"  of  economics — -but  de- 
manded help  for  agriculture,  mining,  and  fishing, 
which  they  said  were  alone  productive  and  should 
therefore  bear  all  taxation  In  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  (1776), 
Adam  SMITH  established  economics  as  a  major 
study  and  rounded  out  the  ideas  of  the  physiocrats 
and  of  his  contemporary,  Ilurno,  into  a  complete 
•economy  Instead  of  production,  Smith  empha- 
sized <  onsumption  as  the  goal  of  o<  onomic  endeav- 
or, as  have  later  writers  His  discussion  of  tho 
DIVISION  OF  LABOR  is  a  classic  Smith's  theories, 
including  his  advocacy  of  FREE  TRADE,  partu  ularly 
suited  the  INDXTHTRIAL  REVOI  UTION  then  taking 
place  in  England  The  evil  effects  of  this  revolution 
were  examined  by  MALTHUS,  whose  belief  that 
population  tends  to  outrun  the  means  of  subsis- 
tenc  e  gave  little  hope  of  relief,  and  by  Ricardo, 
with  his  gloomy  thesis  that  marginal  lands  must  be 
increasingly  used  as  DIMINISHING  RETURNS  set  in 
and  that  wages  follow  an  "iion  law"  which  keeps 
Malthus's  increasing  population  at  a  subsistence 
level  N.  W  Senior  further  narrowed  economic 
theory  and  pointed  out  the  contribution  of  capital 
to  production  through  "abstinence  "  Among  critics 
of  free  trade  outside  England  were  tho  German 
Fnednch  List  and  the  Ameru  an  Henry  C  Carey 
The  early  exponents  of  SOCIALISM,  espet  mlly  in 
France,  attacked  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  private 
property  and  competition  and  were  interested  in 
revamping  tho  economic  and  social  order  Among 
these  wore  C  H  Saint-Simon,  Robert  Owen, 
Charles  Fourier,  and  Louis  Blanc  The  rising  indus- 
trialization after  Adam  Smith  required  the  restate- 
ment of  the  principles  of  economics  which  John 
Stuart  Mill  gave,  in  which  he  emphasized  self- 
interest,  demand  and  supply,  and  competition.  In 
Germany  the  historical  school  arose  under  Wilhelm 
Roscher,  Bruno  Hildebrand,  and  Karl  Knies,  who 
doubted  the  existence  of  economic  "laws"  and  tho 
supremacy  of  self-interest.  B6hm  von  Bawerk  of 
the  Austrian  school  believed  in  a  final  utility  con- 
cept Such  Americans  as  J  B  Clark,  Irving 
Fisher,  Simon  Patten,  and  F  A  Fetter  evaluated 
money,  wages,  and  profits  in  terms  of  utility.  The 
socialists  continued  to  criticize  all  these  schools, 
and  D<u  Kajntal,  by  Karl  MARX,  became  a  verita- 
ble socialist  bible  The  socialists  advocated  the  in- 
crease of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses  and 
the  socialization  of  property  as  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing poverty  and  cartes.  A  leading  English  econ- 


omist of  the  late  19th  cent  was  Alfred  Marshall. 
Other  American  economists  include  H  C  Adams, 
J  R.  Commons,  R  T  Ely,  H  J  Davenport,  D  R 
Dewey,  A  T  Hadley,  E  J  Jarnes,  J  L  Laughlin, 
E.  R  A  Seligman,  F  W  Taussig,  F  A.  Walker, 
and  Thorstem  Veblen  Political  science,  sociolog> , 
and  other  studies  have  be<  ome  separate  disciplines 
during  the  development  of  economics  See  K  R 
A  SeTigman,  The  Economic  Interpretation  of  His- 
tory (3d  ed,  1924);  Eh  Gmzberg,  The  Howie  of 
Adam  Smith  (1934);  Ernest  Toilhacj  Pioneers  of 
American  Economic  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury (Eng  tr  ,  1936) ,  J  M  Ferguson,  Landmark*  of 
BLonomic  Thought  (1938) ,  C  E  Avres,  The  Theory 
of  Economic  Progress  (1 944),  C  R  Noyes,  Econom- 
ic Man  (1948) 

Economy,  Pa  :  see  AMBHIDOE,  Pa  ,  and  HARMONY 
SOCIETY 

Icorcheurs  (ak6rshur')  [Fr  ."flayers],  brigands  who 
devastated  France  in  the  Middle  Ages,  particularly 
the  free  companies— marauding  bands  of  soldiers — 
during  the  Hundred  Years  War  Many  of  their 
leaders  (such  as  LA  HIRE)  were  capable  professional 
soldiers 

Ecorse  (ekdrs'),  industrial  city  (pop  13,209),  8E 
Mich  ,  on  the  Detroit  river  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rouge  and  S  of  Detroit,  settled  c  1815,  me  as  a 
village  1904  as  a  city  1941  Steel,  chemicals, 
and  automobile  parts  are  made 

Bering,  Barre  des    see  BARRB  DBS  ECBINB 

ectoplasm  (ek'tuplazm),  in  SPIRITISM,  a  mysterious 
substance,  a  sort  of  externalized  protoplasm,  ma- 
terializing from  tho  person  of  the  medium  It  may 
be  visible  or  tangible,  or  possibly  both  It  lasts 
but  a  short  time  and  must  l>e  returned  to  its  source 
Believers  in  spiritism  assert  that  ectoplasm  has 
been  weighed  and  may  be  photographed  More 
skeptical  sitters  at  seances  suggest  that  it  should 
be  chemically  anah  zed  In  biolog> ,  the  outer  area 
of  the  cytoplasm  of  a  CEI  L  is  called  the  ectoplasm 

Ecuador  (<Vkwud6r)  [Span  ,=»equator),  republic  (es- 
timated area  104,510  sq  mi  ,  194  1  estimated  pop 
3,171,367),  W  South  America  The  capital  is 
QUITO  Although  the  long  boundary  dispute  be- 
tween Ecuador  and  Peru  was  ended  by  protocol  m 
1942,  no  accurate  survey  has  been  made  of  the 
region  E  of  the  Andes,  called  the  Oriente  It  is  a 
wilderness  of  plains  and  jungle  rain  forests  popu- 
lated almost  entirely  by  scattered  tribes  of  Indians, 
notably  the  JfvARO,  and  at  present  has  no  com- 
mercial value  This  area  is  bounded  to  the  west 
by  the  Andes,  which  cut  across  Ecuador  in  two 
ranges  sepai  ated  by  a  structural  fault  The  moun- 
tains, with  high,  snow-capped  volcanic  cones,  no- 
tably CHIMBORAZO  and  COTOPAXI,  dominate  the 
country  About  30  volcanoes  are  active,  and  on 
the  fault  line  there  have  been  disastrous  earth- 
quakes, such  as  that  of  1949  which  leveled  Ambato 
and  took  some  6,000  lives  Mountain  pedestals 
and  spurs  divide  the  long  rift  and  create  high,  gen- 
erally fertile  intermontane  valleys  To  the  west 
of  the  mountains  is  the  Pacific  coast,  with  hot, 
humid  valleys  N  of  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  From 
the  coastal  region  come  Ecuador's  chief  exports — 
cacao  (Ecuador  is  third  among  nations  producing 
it),  petroleum,  gold  and  cyanide  precipitates,  tagua 
nuts,  Panama  hats,  and  some  bananas,  hides,  and 
rubber  Guayaquil  is  the  mam  port  Most  of  the 
cities  of  Ecuador  are  distributing  centers  with  few 
and  small-scale  manufactures,  principally  the 
processing  of  agricultural  and  mineral  products, 
with  some  textile  mills  and  some  small  plants  mak- 
ing shoes,  leather  goods,  and  Panama  hats  With 
sufficient  resources  and  manpower,  Ecuador  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  marshal  its  industry  and  ar- 
rive at  a  balanced  economy  Economic  and  com- 
mercial development  has  taken  place  in  the  coastal 
region,  where  it  is  somewhat  handicapped  by  the 
scarcity  of  population  Most  of  the  Negroes  (some 
15  percent  of  tho  population)  and  many  mestizos 
live  in  this  region  The  mam  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion is  in  tho  highlands  and  is  predominantly  In- 
dian or  part  Indian  The  basic  form  of  life  is  com- 
munal agncultuie  The  few  whites  are  principally 
the  landholders  and  are  dominant  in  the  political 
life,  which  is  marked  by  the  activities  of  small  fac- 
tions and  cliques  and  bv  rivalry  between  the  coast- 
al region  and  the  highlands  Even  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  communications  has  not  created 
sufficient  umtv  to  halt  the  dominance  of  personal 
and  factional  rivalry  that  began  with  the  Spanish 
Conquest  Francisco  Pizarro's  subordinate,  BE- 
NALCAZAR,  entered  the  territory  in  1633  to  forestall 
Pedro  de  ALVARADO  Not  finding  the  wealth  of 
the  mythical  El  Dorado,  he  and  other  conquista- 
dors, notably  Gonialo  PIZARRO  and  ORELUNA, 
moved  restlessly  on  The  region  became  a  colonial 
backwash  Given  an  audiencia  in  1563  and  estab- 
lished politically  as  the  presidency  of  Quito,  it  was 
at  various  times  subject  to  Peru  and  to  Nnw  GRA- 
NADA After  an  abortive  independence  movement 
in  1809,  it  remained  under  Spanish  control  until 
liberated  by  SUCRE  m  the  battle  of  PICHINCHA 
(1822)  and  joined  by  Simon  BOLIVAR  to  Greater 
Colombia.  With  the  dissolution  of  the  union  in 
1830,  Ecuador,  not  because  of  a  strong  national 
sentiment  but  because  of  its  isolation  from  Bogota 
and  Lima,  became  a  separate  state  under  a  consti- 
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tution  promulgated  by  its  first  president,  Juan 
Jose  FLOREB  Ecuador  was  unsuccessful  m  at- 
tempting to  get  Popay&n  prov  from  Colombia  by 
warfare  in  1832  but  did  acquire  the  GALAPAGOH 
ISLANDS  Boundary  disputes  led  to  frequent  in- 
vasions by  Peruvian  forces  m  the  19th  and  20th 
cent  Personal  ism  in  government  and  the  nvair> 
of  Conservatives  and  Liberals  has  marked  the 
political  history  The  Conservatives,  led  bv  Flores 
and  GARcfA  MORENO,  supported  entrenched  privi- 
leges and  the  dominance  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  Liberals,  championed  by  KOCAHJEHTE 
and  ALFARO,  sought  social  reform  The  disadvan- 
tages of  topography  and  lack  of  education  have  not 
yet  been  overcome  by  any  of  the  political  programs 
Recently  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  working 
out  economic  problems  by  common  action  of  Co- 
lombia, Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  Panama  which 
signed  (194ft)  the  Quito  Chartei,  recommending  a 
customs  union  and  political  and  cultural  coopera- 
tion Colombia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador  have  estab- 
lished a  common  merchant  fleet  See  C  R  Enock, 
Ecuador  (1914),  V  W  von  Hagen,  Ecuador  the 
Unknown  (1940),  A  B  Franklin,  Ecuador  Por- 
trait of  a  People  (1943) 

ecumenical  council   see  COUNCIL,  ECUMENICAL 

ecumenical  movement  (p'kQmfnlkul),  §*-),  term 
used  to  describe  a  movement  aimed  at  the  unifica- 
tion or  reunion  of  the  Protestant  <  hurches  of  the 
world  and  ultimately  of  all  Christians  Protestant- 
ism after  the  Reformation  tended  to  separate  into 
numerous  independent  sects,  more  than  200  being 
formed  in  the  United  States  alone  An  early  at- 
tempt to  reverse  this  tendency,  which  was  believed 
to  make  the  churches  ineffective,  was  the  Evangeli- 
cal Alliance  founded  m  England  m  1846,  an  Amer- 
ican branch  was  formed  b>  Philip  Schaff  in  1867 
Other  organizations  that  crossed  denominational 
barriers  were  the  Young  Men's  Christian  ASHCM  ia- 
tion  (1844),  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation (1884),  and  the  Christian  Endeavor  80- 
cietv  (1881)  In  1908  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ,  composed  of  the  larger  Protes- 
tant denominations  in  the  United  States,  was  or- 
ganized and  strove  to  represent  Protestant  opinion 
on  religious  and  social  questions  Tho  movement 
known  as  Church  Reunion  m  Great  Britain  and  as 
Christian  Unity  (1910)  m  the  United  States  has 
been  actne  in  seeking  both  a  creed  and  a  polity  on 
which  all  Christians  could  unite  Several  world- 
unity  conferences  have  resulted,  including  an  inter- 
national missionary  conference  in  1910,  the  Uni- 
versal Christian  Conference  on  Life  and  Work 
(Stockholm,  1925),  inspired  by  Nathan  SODEH- 
BLOM  of  Sweden,  the  World  Conference  on  Faith 
and  Order  (Lausanne,  1927) ,  and  the  first  meeting 
of  the  WORLD  Cor  NC  IL  OF  CHURCHES  (Amsterdam, 
1948),  which  was  attended  by  representatives  from 
150  Protestant,  Eastern  Orthodox,  Anglican,  and 
Old  Catholic  bodies  In  the  meantime  progress 
was  made  in  consolidating  Protestant  denomina- 
tions who  found  themselves  close  together  in  belief 
and  usage,  nu  ludmg  some  free  c  hurchee  m  England 
and  Scotland  and  Congregationalists,  Presbyteri- 
ans, and  Methodists  in  Canada  and  Australia  In 
the  United  States  in  1939  three  Methodist  bodies 
united  to  form  the  Methodist  Church  Headed  by 
E  Stanley  Jones,  the  Association  for  a  United 
Church  for  America  was  founded  in  1947  See  C  S 
Macfarland,  Steps  toward  the  World  Council  (1938) , 
T  O  Wedel,  The  Coming  Great  Church,  (1945), 
O  F.  Nolde,  Toward  World-wvie  Christianity 
(1946) 

eczema  (ek'sumu,  cg'anmu,  egze'mu),  term  applied 
to  various  forms  of  skin  eruptions  A  common  va- 
riety is  characterized  by  a  watery  discharge  and 
the  development  of  scales  and  crusts  Infantile 
eczema  is  caused  bv  a  failure  to  wash  the  scalp 
properly  Fear  of  damaging  the  unclosed  portions 
of  the  voung  infant's  skull  results  in  the  retention 
of  earl\  scales  of  DANURUKI  on  the  scalp,  thef.e  can 
be  removed  by  careful  washing  with  soap  and 
water  Other  typas  of  eczema  include  those  caused 
by  plants,  chemicals,  ultraviolet  light,  and  X  lavs 

Ed  [Hob  ,»> witness |,  name  of  an  altar  raised  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Jordan  Joshua  22  34 

Edam  (e'dum,  e'dim,  Dutch  adam'),  town  (pop 
10,761).  North  Holland  prov  ,  NW  Netherlands, 
on  the  Ijsselmoer  and  NL  of  Amsterdam  It  is  an 
important  market  for  the  cheese  to  whifh  it  gives 
its  name  Ldam  cheese  is  pressed  and  made  in 
balls  sealed  by  bnght  red  wax 

Edar  (e'dnr)  [Hob  , -flock],  tower,  near  which  Jacob 
pitched  his  tent  Gen  35  21 

Edcouch  (ed'kouch')  town  (pop  1,758).  extreme  S 
Texas,  WNW  of  Biownsville,  m  the  irrigated  dis- 
trict of  the  lowei  Rio  Grande  valley;  mo  1928 

Edda  (e'du),  title  applied  to  two  distinct  works  pre- 
served in  Old  Icelandic  The  Edda  of  SNORRI 
STURLUSON,  also  called  the  Prote  Edda  or  the 
Younger  Edda,  is  a  work  intended  as  a  guide  to  the 
scaldio  poetry  of  Iceland  The  highly  allusive 
quality  of  this  verse  and  the  abundant  use  of  the 
kenning,  a  metaphonc  synonym,  made  some  kind 
of  explanation  necessary  to  comprehend  the  poetry 
at  all  The  first  and  second  parts  of  the  Edda  are 
an  account  of  Scandinavian  mythology  constitut- 
ing the  prime  source  on  the  subject  The  third 
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part  is  a  compendium  of  the  rules  of  sealdie  poetry, 
and  the  fourth  is  a  commentan  on  some  of  the 
author's  poema.  The  preface  to  the  Edda  is  a 
Christian  essay  on  biblical  historv  The  Edda  is 
invaluable  as  an  account  of  Norse  religion  by  one 
steeped  in  the  poetic  tradition  at  a  tune  when  it 
was  still  alive,  it  is  also  useful  for  the  understand- 
ing of  Icelandic  poetrv  The  fhst  half  of  the  Edda. 
the  only  portion  mtetostmg  in  translation  to  those 
acquainted  with  Icelandic  poetry,  has  been  trans- 
lated by  G.  W  Dnsent  (1842),  H  B  Anderson 
(1880),  and  A  G  Brodeur  (1916,  reprinted  1923) 
The  Poetic  Kddci  or  Klder  Edda  is  a  collection  of 
33  or  34  heroic  lavs  in  Icelandic  The  name  Elder 
was  Riven  when  they  were  .supposed  to  have  been 
collected  bv  the  priest  Saemund  the  Wise  in  the 
llth  cent  ,  but.  actually  they  were  compiled  later 
The\  aie  not  complete  In  spite  of  its  uncritical 
arrangement  and  its  textual  coiruption,  the  poems 
of  the  Elder  Edda  make  up  the  most  valuable  se- 
ries of  texts  in  Icelandic  Its  most  remaikable 
poem  is  the  Vbluspa  (or  the  Prophecy  of  the  Sibyl)  t 
giving  the  Nome  im  thology  so  far  as  it  applied  to 
the  beginning  and  end  of  things  It  is  beautifully 
seveie  and  simple  See  translation  bv  11  A  Bel- 
low (1923) 

Jddmgton,  Sir  Arthur  Stanley,  1882-10-44,  British 
astronomer  and  physicist  He  was  chief  assistant 
(1006-13)  at  the  Roval  Observatory,  Gieenwich, 
and  was  from  1913  Plumian  piofoisoi  of  astronomy 
at  Cambudge,  where  he  was  director  of  the  obsei  v- 
ator\  from  1914  He  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  study  of  the  evolution,  motion,  and 
internal  constitution  of  stars  and  was  one  of  the 
first  physicists  to  grasp  the  theorv  of  relativity,  of 
which  he  became  n  leading  exponent  One  of  the 
foremost  contemporary  expositois  of  scientific  sub- 
jects, ho  wrote  SteUar  Movements  and  Structure  of 
the  Universe  (1914),  Spact,  Time,  and  Grantalwn 
(1920),  Theory  of  Relativity  and  Its  Influence  on 
Scientific  Thought  (1922),  Mathematical  Theory  of 
Relativity  (1923),  Internal  Constitution  of  the  Stars 
(1926),  Vature  of  the  Physical  World  (1928),  Science 
and  the  Unseen  World  (1929)  Tht  Dt<  line  of  De- 
terminism (1933),  The  Expanding  I  hit  verse  (1933), 
New  Pathivays  in  Science  (1935),  Relativity  Theory 
of  Protons  and  Electrons  (1946),  and  The  Philosophy 
of  Physical  Science  (1949) 
ddo  see  T\HO 

Iddy,  Mary  Baker,  1821-1910.  discoverer  of  the 
principles  of  CHRISTIAN  SC-IENC  F  and  founder  of 
the  church  based  on  those  principles,  b  Bow,  near 
Concord,  N  H  As  her  physical  fiailty  prevented 
regular  school  attendance,  she  received  much  of 
her  early  instruction  from  her  brother  \Ibert  a 
Dartmouth  student,  who  tutored  her  systematically 
when  he  was  at  home  She  also  attended  Holmes 
Academy  at  Plymouth  and  Sanhornton  Academy 
She  early  wrote  poetrv  and  prose,  ace  epted  for  pub- 
lication in  periodicals  Widowed  i  few  months 
after  her  marriage  to  George  W  Glovei,  she  spent 
nine  years  among  relatives,  tear  lung  at  times  and 
often  111  ill-health  Married  in  1853  to  Darnel  Pat- 
terson, a  dentist,  she  lived  quietly  in  the  country 
for  Home  time,  going  latoi  to  Lvnn,  Mass  Having 
learned  of  the  success  in  mental  healing  of  P  P 
QFIMB\,  she  went  in  1862  to  Portland,  Maine  She 
received  benefit  from  his  treatment  but  later  dis- 
cardecl  his  methods  In  1806  she  separated  from 
her  husband,  she  later  secured  a  divorce  on  the 
grounds  of  desertion  and  infidelity  The  year 
IK(»6  marks  the  actual  beginning  of  Christian 
Science  as  she  apprehended  it  Bible  study,  prac- 
tice, and  writing,  in  the  ensuing  vears,  brought 
steady  development  in  doctrine,  and  plans  regard- 
ing the  system  she  revealed  to  her  students  and 
followers  In  1875  the  textbook  of  Christian 
Science,  Science  and  Health,  was  published  In 
1877  she  was  married  to  Asa  Gilbert  Kddv  She 
founded  in  1883.  and  for  a  time  edited,  the  Journal 
of  Chrmtwn  Science  Mr*  Lddy  herself  planned 
the  Manual  for  the  conduct  ot  the  church  and 
directed  oveiy  detail  in  its  upbuilding  She  lived 
in  Boston  foi  seven  vears,  fioni  1882,  then  near 
Concord,  N  H  ,  until  190<s,  when  she  made  her 
homo  m  Chestnut  Hill,  near  Boston  As  pastor 
emeritus  of  the  Mothei  Church  in  Boston  ind  head 
of  tho  whole  church  with  all  its  branches  Mrs 
Eddy  exomsed  a  strong  influence,  even  in  the  le- 
tuement  of  her  later  years  Later  of  hei  writings 
include  Rdrospvction  and  Introajmlwn  (1891), 
Mvtcfilaninm  Writing*  (1896).  and  Me*sa0ea  to  the 
Mothtr  Church  (1900,  1901,  1902)  See  tho  official 
biography  by  Sihvl  Wilbur  (1929  ed  )  and  a  later 
one  by  J  M  Johnston  (1946),  an  impaitial  biog- 
raphy by  L  P  Powell  (1930),  and  a  critical  one 
by  10  I-  Dakin  dev  ed  .  1930) 
Iddy,  Thomas,  175S-1827,  American  philanthropist 
and  refonner,  b  Philadelphia  He  was  an  actiye 
suppoiter  of  many  philanthropies  in  New  York, 
where  he  had  become  wealthy  by  his  brokerage 
and  insurance  business  The  reforms  and  civic 
projects  in  which  he  was  active  included  the  Erie 
Canal  pioiect,  insane  asylums  and  improved  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  free  schools,  reform  m  the 
penal  code  of  New  York,  and  antislavcry  His 
greatest  contribution  was  in  prison  refoim — intro- 
ducing advanced  ideas  of  a  penitentiary  system, 
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persuading  the  New  Yoi  k  legislature  to  authorize 
new  buildings,  supei  intending  the  new  institution, 
and  defending  in  writing  the  principles  behind  his 
innovations 

Eddy  atone  (P'dlstun) ,  lighthouse,  on  dangerous  rooks 
off  tho  coast  of  Cornwall,  England,  8SW  of  Plym- 
outh The  first  lighthouse,  begun  bv  Henry  Win- 
stanlov  in  1096,  was  100  ft  high,  of  wood  with  a 
stone  base,  and  was  washed  away  with  its  builder 
in  1703  The  second,  built  of  wood  in  1706,  was 
bumecl  in  1755  The  third,  of  very  strong  con- 
struction, with  a  tower  85  ft  high,  was  eiected 
(1756-59)  bv  John  Smeaton,  it  was  made  unsafe 
by  the  undermining  action  of  the  sea,  so  that  the 
upper  portion  was  taken  down  and  leerected  at 
Ply  mouth  A  fourth  lighthouse  was  built  (1878-  82) 
on  the  Kddystone  rocks  by  Sir  James  Douglass 
Eddystone,  borough  (pop  2,493),  SE  Pa  .  near  Phil- 
adelphia, me  1889  It  is  the  site  of  a  steel-prod- 
ucts plant  and  a  locomotive  woiks  The  locomo- 
tive Old  Ironsides  was  constructed  heie  in  1832 
Eddyville,  city  (pop  2  407),  co  seat  of  Lyon  co  ,  SW 
Ky  ,  on  the  Cumberland  liver  and  E  of  Padncah 
Tobacco  and  coin  aie  giown  in  the  area,  which  also 
yields  limestone  and  timbei  The  state  peniten- 
tiary is  in  Eddy  ville  Near  by-  are  the  rums  of  an 
iron  furnace  where  William  KILLY  invented  his 
method  of  making  steel 

Edelmck,  G6rard  (zharnr'  AduleV),  1640-1707, 
French  engraver  He  is  known  for  his  faithful  in- 
terpretations of  the  work  of  Raphael,  Le  Brun, 
Champuigne,  and  other  masters  and  for  his  por- 
traits of  celebrities  of  tho  time,  including  Louis 
XIV,  Colbert,  La  1'ontame,  John  Drydon,  and 
Descartes 

edelweiss  (a'djvls)  [Ger  ,= noble-white],  plant  of  tho 
high  Alps,  teputecl  to  grow  in  inaccessible  places 
and  thus  to  have  brought  death  to  many  who  have 
sought  to  reacli  it  The  plant  is  an  emblem  of  pu- 
rity and  is  highly  esteemed  in  Switzerland,  where 
populai  opinion  haw  made  it  the  equivalent  of  a 
national  flower  it  is  protected  by  the  government 
and  has  appeared  on  their  postage  stamps  The 
plant,  botanically  Ltvntopodium  alpinum,  is  a  per- 
ennial herb,  usually  about  6  in  high  The  flowers 
are  small  and  yellow,  but  are  in  a  head  that  is  sub- 
tended by  a  number  of  rays  of  woolly-white  floral 
leaves,  giving  tho  effect  ot  a  roughly  star-shaped 
flower  Edelweiss,  populai  as  an  alpine  plant,  is 
also  offered  for  sale  as  a  rock-garden  or  pot  plant, 
sometimes  utidei  the  name  Gnaphalinm  There  aie 
other  quite  similar  species  of  Leontopodium 
edema  (id?'mu),  swelling  resulting  from  an  excessive 
accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  tissue  spaces  Causes 
of  edema  include  reduction  of  the  protein  concen- 
tration in  the  blood,  changes  in  capillary  blood 
pressure,  an  increase  in  tho  permeability  of  cap- 
illary walls,  and  mechanical  blocking  of  lymph 
channels  Edema  mav  occur  in  heait  or  renal  dis- 
ease, cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  malnutrition,  and  ane- 
mia It  may  result  fiom  tho  presence  of  tumors 
or  from  the  direct  action  of  toxic  substances  Be- 
cause edema  is  a  sv  mptoin,  the  underlying  cause 
should  be  sought  and  treated 

Eden.  1  Son  of  Joah  2  Chron  29  12  2  Priest  2 
Chron  31  15  Pet  haps  this  is  the  same  as  1  3  See 
EDEN  G  \RDEV  OF  4  Unidentified  trading  center, 
possibly  in  Mesopotamia  2  Kings  19  12,  Isa 
37  12,  Ezek  27  24  5  Place  somewhere  near  Da- 
mascus \rnos  1  5 

Eden,  Anthony  (Robert  Anthony  Eden),  1897-, 
British  statesman,  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford 
Aftei  service  in  the  First  Woild  Wai,  Anthony 
Eden  rose  as  a  Conservative  member  of  Parlia- 
ment (since  1923)  and  made  his  mark  as  champion 
of  peace,  internationalism,  and  the  League  of 
Nations  when  he  was  lord  privy  seal  (1934-45) 
and  "traveling  ambassador  "  He  served  (1935)  as 
British  tmmstei  for  League  affairs  and  was  made 
foreign  minister  in  Dec  ,  1935  His  tenure  ended 
in  freb  ,  1938,  after  he  opposed  the  "appeasement" 
of  the  Axis  powers  by  Neville  Chamberlain,  but 
with  the  Second  World  War  he  was  called  hack 
(Sept  ,  1949)  to  the  cabinet  as  dominions  secretary 
He  was  briefly  (1940)  secret  aiy  of  wai  before  being 
returned  to  the  foreign  office  post  in  Dec  ,  1940 
He  was  after  Nov  ,  1942,  also  leader  in  Commons 
His  five  years  (to  July,  1945)  as  foreign  secretary 
in  Winston  Churchill's  war  cabinet  were  dominated 
bv  the  alliance  of  Great  Biitain,  the  USSR  and 
the  United  States  and  by  the  building  of  the 
UNITED  NATIONS  organization  See  his  Freedom 
and  Order  Sele<t>d  Speeches,  W19-194<>  (1948) 
Eden,  Emily,  1797-1869.  English  novelist,  b  Lon- 
don, daughter  of  Baron  Auckland  She  went  with 
hei  brothet  Geoige,  Loid  Auckland,  to  India  when 
he  was  governor  geneial  (1836-42)  Her  two  novels, 
The  Semi-detached  House  (1859.  ed  by  Anthony 
Eden,  1928)  and  The  Semi-attached  Couple  (2  vols  , 
I860,  with  biographical  introduction  by  Anthony 
Eden,  1947),  have  had  renewed  populautv  in  the 
20th  cent  as  witty,  nomc  pictures  of  worldly  life 
in  the  early  19th  cent  See  MM*  Eden's  Letters 
(ed  bv  Violet  Dickinson,  1919) 
Eden,  village  (pop  1,603),  W  central  Texas,  ESE  of 
San  Angelo  In  the  rough  hills  are  sheep  and  goat 
ranches,  and  Eden  also  handles  oats,  cotton,  and 
otbe?  crops 


Eden,  name  of  several  rivers  in  England  and  Scot- 
land Tho  principal  one  rises  in  Westmorland, 
England,  and  flows  65  mi  NW  through  Cumber- 
land, past  Carlisle,  into  Solway  Firth 

Eden,  Garden  of.  in  the  Bible,  first  home  of  man 
God  established  the  garden,  with  its  trees  of 
knowledge  and  of  life,  as  a  dwelling  place  for  Adam 
and  Eve,  until,  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  they 
were  banished  Gen  2,  3.  Eden  is  often  called 
Paradise  In  Babylonia  there  was  a  legend  of  a 
holy  place  with  a  tree  of  life  inhabited  by  a  god 
and  a  goddess  Eden  has  been  located  vauously 
over  the  Old  World,  especially  m  lower  Mesopo- 
tamia 

Edenhall,  village,  Cumberland,  England,  on  the 
Eden  river  It  is  famous  for  the  legend  of  the 
Luck  of  Eden  Hall,  an  enameled  goblet  belonging 
to  the  Musgraves,  whose  family  seat  was  the 
mansion  Eden  Hall  According  to  the  tradition, 
the  family  luck  depended  on  keeping  unbroken  the 
goblet  which  had  been  taken  from  tho  fairies  near 
St  Cuthbert's  Well  Longfellow's  "Luck  of  Eden- 
hall"  is  a  translation  of  the  ballad  by  Uhland 
Eden  Hall  no  longer  exists,  but  tho  goblet  is  in 
the  Vietoua  and  Albeit  Museum 


Edenton  ((Vduntun),  town  (pop   3,835),  co   scat  of 
Chowan  co  ,  NE  N  C  ,  SW  of  Elizabeth  City  am" 


on  Albernaile  Sound,  settled  c  1658,  me  1722  Its 
industries  center  around  fish,  peanuts,  cotton,  and 
truck  produce  In  1774  women  of  Edenton  held 
tho  'Edonton  Tea  Party,"  at  which  it  was  te- 
solvod  not  to  xise  tea  01  other  English  goods  until 
the  repeal  of  acts  oppressive  to  the  colonies  His- 
toric buildings  include  the  old  courthouse  (1767) 
and  St  Paul's  Church  (1736)  Neai  by  is  a  U  S 
fish  hatchery 

Eder  (e'dur)  [Heb, -flock]  1  Levite  1  Chron 
2323,2430  2  City  of  Juclah,  S  Palestine  Joshua 
1521 

Edessa  (f'd?sa)  or  Vodena  (\ckhVna),  city  (pop 
12,994),  NE  Greece,  m  Macedonia,  W  of  Salomca 
It  is  an  agricultural  trading  center  with  cotton  and 
carpet  manufactines  In  antiquity,  when  it  was 
also  known  as  \egae,  it  was  the  earliest  seat  of  the 
Macedonian  kings 

Edessa  (ktf'su),  ancient  city  of  Mesopotamia,  at 
the  site  of  modern  UK*  A,  Turkey  It  emerged  into 
history  in  the  4th  cent  BC  as  \rrhoo  and  was 
named  Edessa  by  Selouc  us  1  From  c  137  B  C  it 
was  the  capital  of  an  independent  kingdom,  Os- 
roene,  about  which  little  is  definitely  known  It 
later  becarno  a  Roman  citv  Horo  in  260  Shapur  I 
of  Persia  defeated  Kni|>eror  Valerian  It  was  a  cen- 
ter of  ChnstiamU  by  the  4d  cent  ,  and  in  the  4th 
cent  and  5th  cent  many  monasteries  weie  found- 
ed It  was  one  of  the  major  religious  centers  of  the 
Bvzarit me  Empire  Theutv  fell  to  the  Viabsm  649 
and  remained  in  Moslem  hands  until  c  aptured  by 
tho  Crusaders  in  1097  Baldwin  (later  Baldwin  I  of 
Jerusalem)  bee  ame  the  ruler  of  the  county  of 
Edessa,  and  when  he  bee  ame  king  he  turned  it 
over  to  one  ot  his  <  ousins  Tho  c  itv  ,  however,  fell 
to  the  Moslems  m  1144,  and  within  a  few  \ears  the 
county  was  overrun  Kdessii  remained  A  Christian 
c  ity  under  tho  Turks 

Edfu  (M'foo),  village,  Upper  Egy  pt,  on  the  Nile  It 
was  m  verv  anc  lent  dav  s  the  last  Kgy  ptian  outpost 
on  tho  border  of  Nubia  Supposedly  an  ancient 
temple  was  built  there  in  the  III  dy  nasty  It  is  most 
notable  for  the  great  sandstone  temple  of  Horns 
built  after  237  B  C  bv  Ptolemy  III  and  his  succes- 
sors Excavations  have  Melded  many  Roman  le- 
rnains  The  name  ivlso  appears  as  Idfu 

Edgar  or  Eadgar  (both  cVl'gur),  943 '-975,  king  of 
England  (959-75)  son  of  Edmund  In  957  when 
tho  North  of  England  revolted  against  EDWY, 
Edgar's  eldei  brother,  the  N  onng  Edgar  was  chosen 
king  of  Mercia  and  Noithumboiland  In  959  he 
succeeded  his  brother  as  king  of  tho  West  Saxons 
and  a  reign  of  orderly  prospeiitv  began,  Edgai 
won  the  title  the  Peaceful  He  recalled  St  DUN- 
HTAV  and  with  him  initiated  widespread  monastic 
reforms  In  973  the  king  v\as  given  a  belated  but 
magnificent  coionation  at  Bath  and  a  little  latei 
seems  to  have  leceived  tho  submission  of  eight 
kings,  including  Cumbrians,  Scots  and  Welsh,  in 
token  of  which  they  rowed  him  in  a  boat  on  the 
Dee  while  he  held  tho  i udder  Edgar  gave  Lothian 
to  Kenneth  of  Scotland  in  retuin  for  his  homage, 
and  granted  practical  autonomy  to  the  Danes  in 
England  (see  D\NI?  L\W)  in  return  for  their  loyalty 
Nevertheless  he  was  unable  to  impose  a  political 
unity  which  could  peisist  aftei  his  death  The 
son  of  his  first  wife  was  Edward  (later  EDWARD 
TUB  M  \RTYK),  who  succeeded  his  fathei  Edgai's 
second  wife  was  Alfthryth  of  Devon,  widow  of 
the  East  Anglian  ealdorrnan  ^Cthelwold,  she  bore 
him  ^TWLICEO,  who  succeeded  his  half  brother 

Edgar  Atheling  (a'thulung)  [O  E  «cMtn0-son  of 
the  king],  1060'-!  126?,  English  prince,  grandson 
of  Edmund  Ironside,  probably  b  Hungary  Aftei 
Harold's  death  at  Hastings  in  1066  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  to  the  English  throne,  but  he  submitted 
to  WILLIAM  I  in  1067  He  fled  (1068)  to  tho 
Scottish  king  Malcolm  III,  who  later  married 
Edgar's  sister  (see  MARGARKT  OF  SCOTLAND,  Saint) 
Edgar  took  part  in  the  unsuccessful  Northumbrian 
uprising  (1069)  m  which  the  Danes  also  joined. 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  kty  to  pronunciation  faces  p*f •  1. 


After  Malcolm  made  his  peace  with  William  in 
1072,  the  Athehng  probably  was  in  Flanders  until 
he  himself  came  to  terms  with  William  m  1074 
and  was  settled  in  France  After  William's  death 
Edgar  joined  Malcolm  in  raiding  England  in  1091, 
but  after  that  seems  to  have  been  at  peace  with 
William  II  of  England  He  led  the  English  ex- 
pedition which  m  1097  dethroned  Donald  III  and 
seated  tho  Athohng'w  nephew  Edgar  (d  1107)  on 
the  throne  of  Scotland  With  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandv,  Edgai  went  on  tho  crusade  of  1099, 
and  in  Robert's  later  war  with  Henry  I  of  England, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Tinchebrai 
(1106),  but  was  released 

Edgartown,  resort  town  (pop  1,370),  on  E  Martha's 
Vineyaid,  co  seat  of  Dukes  co  ,  SE  Mass  ,  settled 
1642,  me  1671  Old  houses,  built  when  the  town 
was  a  whaling  center,  survive 

Edge,  Walter  Evans,  1873-,  governor  of  New  Jersey 
(1917-19,  1944-17),  b  Philadelphia  He  bee  ame  a 
wealthy  newspaper  and  ad  vet  titling  exe<  utive  in 
Atlantic  City,  N  J  Important  in  Republican  pol- 
itics, Edge  held  many  state  offic  es  before  he  served 
his  first  term  as  governor  In  the  U  8  Senate 
(1919-29)  he  opposed  the  isolationist  groups  Later 
ho  was  (1929-33)  U  S  ambassador  to  France  He 
was  long  identified  with  refoim  legislation  in  New 
Jersey  See  his  autobiography ,  A  Jrrseyman's 
Journal  (1948) 

Edgefield,  town  (pop  2,119),  co  seat  of  Edgcfield 
co  ,  W  8  C  ,  WSW  of  Columbia,  in  a  cotton  area, 
settled  in  the  ISth  cent 

Edge  Hill,  ndge  on  the  bolder  of  Warwickshire  and 
Oxfordshiie,  kngland  A  towor  built  in  1760 
marks  the  scene  of  the  first  gieat  battle  of  the  cuil 
war,  Oct  23,  1642,  between  the  loyalists  under 
Charles  I  and  the  pailiamentaiians  under  the  earl 
of  Kssex  The  result  of  the  battle  was  indecisive 

Edgemont,  city  (pop  1.002).  SW  S  Dak  ,  on  the 
Cheyenne  and  SSW  of  Rapid  City  near  the  Wyo 
line  It  haw  a  sulphur  hot  spimgs  sanatorium 
Near  by  are  sandstone  qunrues 

Edgerton.  1  Village  (pop  1,082),  exti erne  NW  Ohio, 
on  the  St  Joseph  river  and  N  W  of  Defiance  2  City 
(pop  3,26fa),  S  Wis  ,  neai  Lake  Koshkonong,  set- 
tled 183(3,  laid  out  1854.  me  1883  In  a  tobacco- 
growing  aiea,  it  has  numerous  warehouses,  truck 
trailers  are  made 

Edgewater.  1  Town  (pop  1,648),  N  central  Colo  ,  m 
the  Domer  metropolitan  area,  me  1904  2  Bor- 
ough (pop  4,028),  NE  N  J  ,  on  the  Hudson  and  S 
of  Fort  Lee,  me  1899  Chemicals  and  vegetable 
oils  are  made  here 

Edgewood,  borough  (pop  4,097),  SW  Pa  ,  E  of,  and 
near,  Pittsburgh,  me  1888 

Edgeworth,  Francis  Ysidro,  1845-1926,  British  econ- 
omist, grad  Timity  (  ollege,  Dublin  He  WHS  pro- 
fessor of  political  economj  at  Oxfoid  and  first 
editor  (1891-1926)  of  the  Economist  His  special 
contribution  to  economics  was  tho  application  of 
mathematical  measurements,  as  described  in 
Mathematical  Psychics  (1881)  Much  of  his  writ- 
ing was  collected  in  Pajtrrs  hdating  to  Political 
Economy  (i  vols  ,  1925) 

Edgeworth,  Maria,  1707-1849,  lush  novelist,  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Ix>vell  Edgeworth  Ldttrs  for  Lit- 
erary Ladies  (1796),  her  fiist  publication,  was  an 
argument  for  the  education  of  women  The  joars 
spent  on  her  father'*  estate  in  Ireland,  m  close  con- 
tact with  rich  and  poor  alike,  resulted  in  her  no- 
table storien  of  Irish  life-  Cnstlt  Rackrrnt  (1800), 
Belinda  (1801).  The  Absence  (1812),  and  Ormund 
(1817)— to  which  her  fuend  Su  Walter  Seott  ac- 
knowledged a  debt  Maiia  Edgeworth  was  also  a 
successful  waiter  of  children's  stones,  including 
Moral  Tales  (1N01),  Frank  (1801  22),  and  Harry 
and  Lucy  (1801  25)  See  Constance  Hill,  A/cirai 
Edgtworth  (1910),  bibhogiaphy  by  B  C  Slade 
(with  biographical  mtioduttion,  1917) 

Edgeworth,  Richard  Lovell,  1744  1817,  British  au- 
thor and  educational  theuiist,  b  Ii eland,  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  at  Oxford,  father 
of  Maria  Edgewoith  A  member  of  the  literal  y 
ootene  of  Lichfield,  he  was  a  close  friend  of  Thomas 
D*Y,  to  whom  he  suggested  wilting  Sandford  and 
\ferton  Practical  Education  (written  with  his 
daughter,  1798)  and  Edgeworth's  other  educational 
essays  show  the  influence  of  Rousseau's  ideas 

Edgeworth,  residential  boiough  (pop  1,696),  SW 
I'a  ,  on  the  Ohio  and  NW  of  Pittsburgh,  me  1904 
It  was  the  first  municipality  in  Pennsylvania  to 
adopt  the  borough-manager  form  ot  government 
Etholbeit  Nevin,  composer,  was  born  heie 

Edgren,  August  Hjalmar  (ou'gust  vdl'mar  Pd'gren), 
1840-1903,  Hwediah-American  srholai  Ho  was 
graduated  from  the  Swedish  royal  military  acad- 
emy and  served  for  two  years  with  the  Union  army 
in  the  American  Civil  War  He  then  took  up  the 
stud>  of  languages  in  France  and  Germany  and  at 
Yale  (Ph  D  ,  1874)  and  taught  languages  at  Shef- 
field Scientific  School,  Yale  (1873-80),  at  the  Umv 
of  Lund  (1880-85),  and  at  the  Umv  of  Nebraska 
(1893  1900),  where  he  was  also  dean  of  the  gradu- 
ate school  In  1900  he  became  an  official  of  the 
Swedish  royal  academy  He  was  remarkable  as  a 
polyglot,  writing  grammars,  helping  to  compile 
dictionaries,  making  translations,  and  pursuing 
philological  studies  in  various  languages. 
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edile:  see  ABDILE 

Bdina  (edl'nu)  1  Village  (pop  5,855),  E  Minn., 
southwest  suburb  of  Minneapolis  2  City  (pop 
1,637),  co  Beat  of  Knox  co  ,  N  Mo.,  on  the  South 
Fabms  river  and  ESE  of  Kirksville,  in  a  farm  aud 
timber  area,  mo  1857 

Edinburg  (6'dtnburg)  1  Town  (pop  2,466),  S  cen- 
tral Ind  ,  S8E  of  Indianapolis,  settled  1821  Canned 
goods,  furniture,  and  veneer  aie  manufactured 
here  2  City  (1940  pop  8,718,  1047  estimated 
pop  12,000),  co  seat  of  Hidalgo  co  .  extreme  S 
Texas,  WNW  of  Brownsville,  inr  1908  as  Chapm, 
renamed  1911  It  is  a  piosperous  parking  and 

KrocesHing  center  in  the  irrigated  district  of  the 
rwor  Rio  Grande  valley,  which  produce**  citrus 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  cotton  Eduiburg  has  a  junior 
college. 

Edinburgh,  Philip  Mountbatten,  duke  of  (C'dln- 
buru),  1921-,  British  nobleman,  husband  of  Prin- 
ters ELIZABETH,  heiress  presumptive  to  the  English 
throne  Prime  Philip,  who  took  his  mother's 
name,  Mountbatten,  when  he  betaino  a  British 
citizen  in  1947,  at  the  same  time  renounced  his 
Danish  and  Greek  titles  He  is  the  grandson  of 
George  I  of  Greece,  great-grandson  of  Christum  IX 
of  Denmark,  and  great-great-grandson  of  Queen 
Victoria  He  was  created  duke  of  Edinburgh  short- 
ly before  his  marriage  (Nov  20,  1947)  to  Elizabeth 
He  hnfl  spent  most  of  his  life  in  England  and  served 
in  the  British  navv  during  the  Second  World  War 

Edinburgh  (f'dlnburu),  independent  buigh  or  coun- 
ty  of  a  c  ity  ( 1931  pop  4,49.010,  1948  estimated  pop 
488,331)  capital  of  Scotland,  and  county  town  of 
Midlothian,  E  of  Glasgow  and  near  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Firth  of  !•  01  th  In  literature  it  is  often 
referred  to  as  Duneclin,  the  Scottish  form  of  the 
name,  and  its  popular  nickname  is  "\uld  Heekie," 
The  city  is  built  on  a  series  of  ndgos,  the  highest 
points  within  the  citv  are  Castle  Rock  at  the 
western  edge  of  the  old  town  and  Calton  Hill  on 
the  cast  King  Edwin  of  Northumbna  occupied  the 
site  of  Edinburgh  Castle  e  017  The  settlement 
which  grew  up  about  the  oastle  became  a  burgh  in 
1329  under  Robert  the  Bruce  and  in  1437  super- 
seded Perth  as  capital  of  the  kingdom  The  town 
walls  were  built  in  1450  and  were  extended  in  tho 
next  century  The  English  sacked  the  town  in 
1544,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  took  the  castle  in  1650 
The  town  declined  in  importance  with  tho  depar- 
ture of  James  V I  to  England  in  1603  With  the  Aot 
of  Union  (1707)  Pitihament  House,  now  the  scat  of 
the  Supreme  Law  ( "ourts,  ceased  to  be  tho  meeting 
place  of  the  national  assemblies  HOLYKOOD  palace 
is  at  the  east  ond  of  the  c  ity  Edinburgh's  oldest 
building  (Norman)  is  the  small  Chapel  of  St 
Margaiot  on  Castle  Rock  St  Giles's  Church  dates 
from  the  12th  cent  ,  and  the  Cathedral  of  St  Mary 
(Episcopal)  from  the  19th  cent  There  are  famous 
ait  collections  m  the  Royal  Scottish  Academv,  the 
National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  and  the  Royal  Scot- 
tish Museum ,  tho  National  Librai  y  contains  many 
valuable  manuscripts  The  Umv  of  Edinburgh, 
founded  in  158.}  under  James  VI,  includes  faculties 
of  medicine  (perhaps  the  most  noted),  law,  di- 
vinity, arts,  science,  and  music  Other  interesting 
features  of  the  citv  aie  the  famous  Princes  St , 
running  east  and  west,  and  the  Rov  al  Botanic  Gar- 
dens In  the  18th  and  early  14th  cent  ,  Edinburgh 
developed  as  a  center  of  learning  and  hteratuie, 
among  its  famous  men  being  David  Hume,  Adam 
Smith,  Francis  Jeff  rev,  John  Wilson  (pseud  Chus- 
topher  North),  and  Sit  Walter  Scott  The  Edin- 
burgh Renew,  founded  in  1802,  added  to  the  city's 
hteiary  reputation  Most  of  Edmbuigh's  mdus- 
tues — engineering,  tanning,  metal  casting,  and  the 
making  of  machine  tools,  chemicals,  and  biscuits  — 
are  carried  on  in  its  suburbs,  (  orstorphme,  Gian- 
ton,  Restalng,  and  I'OKTOHI- u,o  LFITH  IH  Edin- 
burgh's port  See  Sacheverell  Sitwell  and  Fiancis 
Bamfoid,  Edinburgh  (1938) 

Edmburghshire,  county,  Scotland  see  MIUIOIHTAN 

Edington  (£d'  ),  village,  Wiltshire,  England  It  is 
traditionally  the  scene  of  a  defeat  of  the  Danes  by 
Alfred  Theie  is  a  14th-centuty  church. 

Edirne,  Turkey    see  AnniANOPi.t 

Edison,  Charles,  1890-,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(Jan -Juno,  1940)  and  governot  (1941  44)  of  New 
Jersey,  b  West  Oi  ange,  N  J  ,  son  of  Thomas  AK  a 
Edison  After  studv  (1909-13)  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technologv ,  Charles  Edison  grad- 
ually took  over  management  of  his  father's  indus- 
trial holdings  A  Democrat,  he  was  appointed  to 
many  offices  in  New  Jersey  befoie  serving  (1936- 
39)  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navv  After 
Claude  Swanson'a  death  he  was  Acting  Secietaiy 
until  ho  was  in  Doc  ,  1939,  appointed  iSoc  rotary 
He  was  succeeded  by  Frank  Knox  Vs  govoi  nor  of 
New  Jersey,  Edison  broke  with  Frank  HAGUE  b.v 
passing  (1941)  bills  piovidmg  for  payment  of  lail- 
load  taxes 

Edison,  Thomas  Alva,  1847-1931,  American  inven- 
tor, b  Milan,  Ohio.  His  schooling  was  limited  to 
thiee  mouths  in  Port  Huron,  Mun  ,  m  1854  He 
was  a  newsboy  on  the  Grand  Trunk  RR  and  later 
a  telegraph  operator  in  various  cities  His  first  in- 
ventions were  the  transmitter  and  receiver  for  the 
automatic  telegraph,  the  quadruple*  system  of 
transmitting  four  simultaneous  messages,  and  an 
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improved  stock-ticker  system  (to  make  this  he 
opened  a  shop  111  Newark,  N  J  ,  and  moved  to 
Menlo  Park  m  1876  and  to  West  Orange  in  1887) 
His  invention  in  1877  of  the  carbon  telephone 
transmitter  for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany precipitated  a  legal  battle  between  Western 
Union  and  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  who  held 
the  patent  on  the  Emile  Berliner  transmitter  This 
dispute  finally  ended  in  an  agreement  between  the 
companies  wluc  h  separated  the  two  fields  of  speech 
and  code  transmission  Edison's  phonograph  (pat- 
ented 1878)  was  the  first  successful  instrument  of 
its  kuid  Although  others  uic  ludmg  M  G  !•  .inner 
had  experimented  with  the  obtaining  of  eku  trio 
light  by  in<  andescem  e,  Edison  produced  the  hrst 
commercially  practical  incandescent  lamp  in  1879 
Moreovei ,  for  use  with  it  he  developed  a  c  ornpletc 
system  for  the  distribution  of  electricity  for  light 
and  power,  including  generators,  motors,  light 
sockets  with  the  "Edison  base,"  junction  boxen, 
safety  fuses,  underground  conductois,  and  other 
devices  The  ( i owning  achievement  of  hih  work  in 
this  field  was  the  Pearl  St  plant  (1881  82)  in  New 
York  citv,  the  first  central  electric -light  power 
plant  in  the  world  l<or  many  years  Edison  advo- 
cated the  u»e  of  direc  t  c  urront  He  built  and  oper- 
ated an  experimental  electric  railroad  (1880)  Edi- 
son pi  odiu  ed  a  superior  storage  battery  of  iron  and 
nickel  with  an  alkaline  electrolyte  He  developed 
tho  kmetosc  ope  or  "peep-show*1  machine  and  later 
demonstrated  experimentally  the  synchronization 
of  moving  pictures  and  sound,  talking  pictures 
were  based  on  this  work  Edison  held  over  1,300 
U  S  and  foreign  patents  During  the  1'  irst  World 
War  he  helped  to  develop  the  manufac  ture  in  the 
United  States  of  chemicals  previously  imported 
and  served  as  head  of  the  U  S  Navy  Consulting 
Board,  concerned  with  ship  defenses  from  torpe- 
does and  mines  He  later  worked  on  the  produc  tion 
of  synthetic  rubber  from  American  plants,  notably 
goldeiirod  Edison  was  not  concerned  with  abst  rac  t 
scienc  e,  but  was  a  genius  in  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  t»c  icntifii  pnnc  iples  An  Edison  memorial 
tower  aud  light  was  erected  m  Menlo  Park  (1938) , 
Edison's  laboiatory  and  other  buildings  associated 
with  his  career  are  preserved  in  GREENFIELD  Vn- 
ijtub  Charles  Edison  is  his  son  See  the  auto- 
biographic al  Diary  and  Sundry  Observations  (ed  by 
D  D  Runes,  1948),  biographies  by  G.  S  Bryan 
(1926),  F  L  D>er  and  others  (1929),  F  T  Miller 
(1931),  W.  A.  Simonds  (1934),  and  A.  O.  Tate 
(1938) 

Ediion,  city  (pop   1,241),  SW  Ga  ,  W  of  Albany 

Edisto  (t'disto),  river  rising  in  North  and  South 
forks  in  \V  central  South  Carolina  and  flowing  SE 
and  S  to  the  Atlantic  Near  its  entrance  into  the 
Atlantic  it  separates  into  two  channels  which  form 
Edibto  Island 

Edman,  Irwin,  1896-,  American  philosopher ,  b  New 
York  city,  grad  Columbia  (B  A  ,  1917,  PhD, 
1920)  He  begun  teaching  in  the  department  of 
philosophy  at  (Columbia  in  1918,  becoming  pio- 
fessor  m  1935  Both  his  teaching  and  his  writings 
have  aclueved  wide  popularity,  particulailv  in  the 
held  of  aesthetics  His  philosophical  position  in 
general  follows  the  direction  of  William  James  and 
John  Dewej  ,  although  it  is  closelj  associated  w  ith 
Platomsm  His  works  include  Poems  (1925),  Thi 
Contemporary  and  Hits  6W  (1931),  Tht  Mind  of 
Paul  (1935),  Candle  in  the  Dark  (1939),  Arts  and  the 
Man  (1939),  Fountainhea<is  of  Frtedom  (with  H 
W  Schneidoi.  1941).  and  Philosopher's  Quest 
(1947)  He  is  editor  of  the  works  of  Plato  (1927) 
and  Santa vana  (1936)  and  a  frequent  coutubutor 
to  periodicals 

Edmer*  see  EAOMKIC 

Edmond,  city  (pop  4,002).  central  Okla  ,  N  of  Okla- 
homa City,  settled  1889  It  is  a  farm  trading  cen- 
ter with  small  industries  and  a  huge  oil  field  \ 
state  teachers  college  is  here,  and  a  tnemonal  to 
Wiley  Post  is  near  by 

Edmonds,  Walter  Dumaux.  1903-,  American  author, 
b  Boonville,  N  Y  ,  grad  Harvard,  1926  His  popu- 
lar historical  novels  about  New  York  state  include 
Roma  Haul  (1929.  adapted  for  the  stage  and  mov- 
ing pictuies  as  Tht,  farmer  Taken  a  Wife),  Erm 
Watet  (1933).  Drums  along  the  Mohawk  (1936). 
Chad  Hanna  (1940),  WUdemss  Clearing  (1«>14),  In. 
the  Hands  of  the  Srnnxis  (1947),  and  \\eddiny  Jour- 
ney (1947)  His  short  stones  ire  in  Mostly  Canal  ten 
(19i4),  and  his  Matchlock  dun  (1941)  is  an  excellent 
story  for  children  In  1948  his  history  of  the 
Oneida  Community  was  privately  printed 

Edmonds,  city  (pop  1,2X8),  NW  Wash  ,  on  Pugct 
Sound  N  of  Seattle,  settled  c  1866 

Edmonton  (fcl'muutun),  city  (pop  113,116),  pro- 
vincial capital  central  \lta  ,  chiefly  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Noith  Saskatchewan  river  It  now 
moludes  the  foi  moi  city  of  Strathcona  on  the  south 
bank  The  Parliament  building,  on  a  bold  bluff 
overlooking  the  i  ivtsr,  occupies  the  site  of  Edmonton 
House,  a  pos.t  built  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany— during  the  19th  cent  one  of  the  mo«.t 
noted  tiadmg  posts  of  tho  Northwest  Edmonton 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  feitile  noithern  park  couuti  y , 
a  prospeious  fanning  area,  and  is  also  the  gateway 
for  the  Peace  liver  and  Athabaska  nvoi  country 
to  the  northwest.  It  is  the  depot  for  tho  entire 
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northern  Mackenzie  dist.,  an  outfitting  point  for 
northern  expeditious,  and  a  focus  for  the  fur  trade 
There  are  coal,  oil,  and  gas  fields  in  the  vicinity 
Edmonton  w  the  seat  of  the  Umv  of  Alberta  (see 
ALBFRTA,  UNIVERSITY  OF) 

Edmonton,  urban  district  (1031  pop  77,658,  1947 
estimated  pop.  107,960),  Middlesex,  England,  N  of 
London  Charles  Lamb  spent  his  last  years  here 
Keata  and  Cowper  lived  in  Edmonton  The  Bell 
Inn  is  made  famous  by  Cowper's  "Diverting  His- 
tory of  John  Gilpm  " 

Edmund,  Saint,  d  8o9,  king  of  East  Anglia  (from 
866)  He  was  martyred  by  the  invading  Danes  for 
his  adherence  to  Christianity  His  shrmo  was  at 
BurySt  Edrnumh  Feast  Nov  20 
Edmund,  Saint  (Edmund  Rich),  1170?-1240,  Eng- 
lish churchman,  b  Abmgdon.  He  studied  at  Ox- 
ford and  Pans  and  became  a  bacheloi  of  divinity 
In  1222  23  lie  preached  the  crusade  in  England 
The  pope  made  him  archbibhop  of  Canterbury  in 
1233  St  Edmund  was  a  zealous  reformer  and  led 
a  very  holy  life  He  was  soon  a  leading  foioe  in 
England,  and  Edmund's  reform  affected  the  circle 
of  HINRI  III  nun-elf  Edmund  made  peace  be- 
tween England  and  Wales  After  some  years 
Honrv  persuaded  the  pope  to  send  legates  who 
should  hold  precedence  over  Edmund  and  whom 
he  had  to  obev  The  bishops  of  England  were  thus 
completely  isolated,  with  the  legates,  the  king,  and 
the  lesser  clergy  all  against  them  Edmund  ex- 
communicated his  enemies  with  no  decisive  result 
He  retired  (1240)  to  Pontigny,  a  Cistercian  abbey 
In  France  Feast  Nov  Ib 

Edmund,  921-46,  king  of  WESBEX  (939-46).  Ho 
succeeded  his  half  brother  ATHELSTAN  as  king  Ho 
had  fought  at  BRUNANBURH  and  was  a  brave 
leader,  but  was  unable  to  prevent  an  invasion  by 
vikings  from  Ireland  in  939-40  He  was  forced  to 
cede  to  them  by  treatv  the  territory  between  Wat- 
ling  Street  and  the  Northumbrian  border  (occupied 
partly  by  Danes),  and  he  succeeded  in  recapturing 
it  in  944  onl>  because  of  the  quarrels  among  the 
Norse  leaders.  He  seems  to  have  made  an  alliance 
with  Malcolm,  lung  of  Scots,  and  to  have  fought 
for  him  in  Strathclyde  Edmund  was  killed  while 
defending  his  steward  against  an  outlawed  criminal 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  EDRED 

Edmaad  Crouchback:  see  LANCASTER,  HOUSE  OF 

Edmund  Ironside,  d  1016,  king  of  England  (1016), 
son  of  yKtHBLRED  He  first  became  prominent  m 
1015  in  the  fighting  against  CANUTE  Contrai>  to 
the  wishes  of  his  father,  he  marued  the  widow  of 
Siferth,  a  thane  of  the  DANELAW  who  had  been 
murdered,  and  was  accepted  as  ruler  of  the  Dane- 
law. The  history  of  Edmund's  troubles  is  obscure, 
apparently  the  people  felt  that  Edmund  was  a  rebel 
against  his  father,  for  he  found  it  hard  to  gam  a 
following  without  his  father's  aid  At  -£Dthelred's 
death,  Canute  received  the  support  of  more  than 
half  of  England,  although  Edmund  was  proclaimed 
king  in  London  in  April,  1016  Edmund  fought 
with  the  courage  and  bravery  that  earned  him  tho 
appellation  Ironside  After  the  great  and  disas- 
trous battle  of  Assandun,  he  and  the  Dane  came  to 
an  agreement  and  a  partition  of  England.  Popular 
legend  has  it  that  he  and  Canute  swore  brother- 
hood in  arms.  Shoitly  afterward,  in  Nov  1016, 
Edmund  died  and  Canute  had  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  land 

Edmoadston  (ffd'snunstun),  town  (pop  7,096),  NW 
N  B  ,  at  the  international  boundary,  on  the  St 
John  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska,  me 
1905.  It  is  a  pulp-nulling  center  and  a  hunting  and 
fishing  base  Settled  c  1785  by  Acadians,  it  was 
known  as  Petit  Sault  to  the  French  and  Little  Falls 
to  the  English  lief  ore  being  named  in  1848  for  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  later  governor  general  of  Canada 

Edna,  town  (pop  2,724) ,  co  seat  of  Jackson  co  ,  8 
Texas,  SW  of  Houston  on  the  Gulf  Coast  plain, 
inc  1926.  The  region  has  oil  fields,  cattle  ranches, 
and  varied  farms 

Edom (e'd6m),lduraaea,orldumea  (both  Idumg'u), 
mountainous  country,  called  also  Mt  Seir,  given 
to  Esau  and  his  descendants  It  extended  along 
the  eastern  border  of  the  Arabah  valley  from  the 
Dead  Sea  to  Elath  on  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  The  his- 
tory of  the  Edomites  was  one  of  continuous  hostil- 
ity and  warfare  with  their  neighbots— Jews,  Assyr- 
ians, and  Syrians — until  finally  they  were  subdued 
by  the  Maccabees  and  merged  with  the  Jews  At 
one  period  they  occupied  S  Judah  Gen  32  3,  36, 
Num.  20  14-22,  Deut  2  12,  1  Kings 9  26,  11  14-17, 
2247,  2  Kings  820-22,  Isa  346,  Jer  497-17, 
Eaek  26  12-14,  35,  36  5,  Mark  3  8  Tho  Romans 
grouped  Idumaea  with  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Gali- 
lee in  one  procuratorship  After  tho  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  Idumaea  was  in  eluded  in  Arabia  Petraea 

Edred  or  Eadred  (both  cVdrgd),  d  955,  king  of  Eng- 
land 946-66,  son  of  Edward  the  Elder  He  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  EDMUND  and  was  faced  with  in- 
vasions of  Danish  Northumbna  by  Irish  Vikings 
and  hv  Eric  Bloodaxe  of  Norway  The  last  inde- 
pendent Scandinavian  kingdom  in  England  was 
ended  when  Edred 's  control  was  reestablished  in 
954  Kdred  being  sickly,  he  wisely  left  affairs  to  his 
friend  Dunstan  (see  DUNSTAN,  SAINT),  who  al- 
lowed the  Danes  of  England  to  live  under  their 
own  laws 


Edrei  (*d'rel)  fHeb  , -strong!   1  Capital  of  Og,  king 
of  Baahan,  not  certainly  identified.    Num   21.23; 
Dexit  14,31,10,  Joshua  12  4, 13  12,31   •  Uniden- 
tified town  of  Naphtali    Joshua  10  37 
Bdnsi   see  IDRISI 

Edson,  Merritt  Austin,  1897-,  U  S  marine  officer,  b. 
Rutland,  Vt  He  studied  (1915-17)  at  the  Univ. 
of  Vermont,  was  commissioned  (1918)  in  the  ma- 
rines, and  served  in  France  in  the  First  World  War 
In  the  Second  World  War,  Edson  fought  m  the  Pa- 
cific area,  first  commanding  a  famous  batalhon  of 
marine  raiders  His  defense  (Sept.,  1942)  of  Hen- 
derson Field  on  Guadalcanal  won  him  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  Promoted  (1943)  brig- 
adier general,  he  took  Tulagi  and  fought  in  the 
Tarawa  and  Saipan-Timan  operations  He  served 
(1946-47)  on  the  staff  of  the  chief  of  naval  opera- 
tions before  retiring  in  Aug.,  1947  In  July,  1949, 
Edson  became  commissioner  of  public  safety  in 
Vermont 

Edson,  town  (pop  1.671).  W  Alta,,  W  of  Edmonton 
Its  principal  industries  are  mixed  farming,  lumber- 
ing, and  mining 

education  (Latin,  "leading  out)  includes  any  process 
shaping  tho  potentialities  of  tho  maturing  organism 
and  may  be  formal  or  informal  Informal  education 
results  from  tho  constant  effect  of  environment, 
and  its  strength  in  shaping  values  and  habits  can 
hardly  be  overestimated  Foimal  education  is  a 
conscious  effort  by  society  to  impart  the  skills  and 
the  modes  of  thought  considered  essential  Thus, 
Soviet  Russian  schools  indoctrinate  their  students 
in  the  virtues  of  that  system,  while  schools  in  the 
United  States  stress  the  democratic  method  Tech- 
niques of  instruction  also  reflect  the  attitudes  of 
society,  i  e  ,  authoritarian  groups  sponsor  dogmatic 
method,  while  democratic  systems  emphasize  free- 
dom of  thought  A  classical  exposition  of  totah- 
tai  lan  education  may  be  found  in  Plato's  Republic 
Democratic  societies  by  their  nature  inevitably 
move  toward  universal  education,  hence  the  United 
States  has  a  well-developed  system  of  public  schools 
In  ancient  Greece  education  for  freemen  was  a 
matter  of  studying  Homer,  mathematics,  and 
music,  as  well  as  gymnastics  Higher  education 
was  carried  on  by  the  Sophists  and  philosophers 
before  the  rise  of  the  ACADEMY  and  the  philosoph- 
ical schools  Most  education  in  medieval  West- 
ern Europe  was  a  charge  of  the  Church  the  mo- 
nastic schools  and  universities  wore  the  chief  centers, 
and  virtually  all  students  took  orders  Lay  edu- 
cation consulted  of  apprentice  training  for  a  small 
group  of  the  common  people  and  education  in  tho 
usages  of  chivalry  foi  the  more  privileged  With 
the  Renaissance,  education  of  boy  a,  and  of  some 
girls,  m  classics  and  mathematics  became  wide- 
spread After  the  Reformation  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic  groups  began  to  offer  formal  educa- 
tion more  broadly  The  classical-mathematical 
curriculum  became  the  substance  of  la.v  teaching, 
while  the  development  of  scientific  inquiry  brought 
new  methods  and  materials  Though  many  schools 
were  still  chutch-sponsored,  there  was  a  great  in- 
crease m  the  number  of  private  nonsectarian  and 
public  schools  Elementary  and  secondary  schools 
were  established,  and  as  larger  proportions  of  the 
population  attended,  curnculums  became  differen- 
tiated (see  PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION  and  GUIDANCE) 
and  included  aspects  of  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 
Opportunities  for  highei  education  weie  more 
widely  provided  in  the  19th  and  20th  cent ,  es- 
pecially in  the  United  States  in  the  LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES  A  large  increase  in  college  and  voca- 
tional training  resulted  from  the  provision  of  tui- 
tion and  subsistence  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  veterans  of  the  Second  World  War  Various 
religious  groups,  notably  tho  Roman  Catholic, 
have  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS  which  parallel  public 
schools  Pnvate  schools  and  colleges  have  fre- 
quently been  leaders  in  educational  experiment 
Education  today  is  generally  considered  as  impor- 
tant for  girls  as  for  boys  (see  COEDUCATION)  ,  equal- 
ity of  educational  opportunity  in  the  United  States 
is  an  accepted  principle,  though  not  always  ob- 
sor\  ed  in  practice  Theories  of  education  have  re- 
flected psychologies  of  learning  and  systems  of 
ethics  An  ancient  idea,  held  by  Socrates,  is  that 
the  rightly  trained  mind  would  tuin  toward  vir- 
tue This  idea  has  actually  never  been  abandoned, 
though  varying  criteria  of  ttuth  and  authority  have 
influenced  both  the  content  and  the  techniques  of 
education  It  was  present  in  the  classical  curricu- 
lum of  the  Renaissance,  the  theorists  of  which  in- 
cluded ERASMUS,  Sir  Thomas  MORE,  and  George 
BUCHANAN  Since  the  17th  cent  the  idea  has 
grown  that  education  should  be  directed  to  indi- 
vidual development  for  social  living  COMRNIUS, 
ROUBREAU,  PESTALOZZI,  FROEBEL,  MONTKSSORI, 
and  Horace  MANN  were  outstanding  figures  m  this 
development  In  the  20th  cent  John  DEWEY  has 
emphasized  that  young  people  should  be  taught  to 
use  the  method  of  experunentalism  in  meeting 
problems  of  the  changing  environment  See  ADULT 

EDUCATION,     KINDERGARTEN,     NUHSERY    SCHOOLS 

See  John  Dewey,  Democracy  and  Education  (1916) , 
E.  H  Reisner,  Historical  Foundation*  of  Modern 
Education  (1927),  J.  D  Russell  and  C  H.  Judd, 
The  American  Educational  System  (1940). 


Education,  United  State*  Office  of,  established 
(1867)  as  an  independent  governmental  agency  and 
transferred  (1869)  to  the  Dopt  of  the  Interior  as 
the  Bureau  of  Education  In  1939  the  bureau,  by 
executive  order,  was  transferred  to  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency  and  renamed  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. It  was  created  to  collect  and  disseminate  in- 
formation on  education  and  to  promote  better 
standards  of  education  in  the  United  States  These 
functions  were  great  lv  expanded,  and  the  office  is 
now  empowered  to  administer  funds  appropnated 
as  aids  to  education  and  to  conduct  special  studies 
The  office  publishes  many  reports  and  periodicals 
Henry  BARNARD  was  the  nrat  commissioner  of 
education  (1867-70) 

Edward  1,  1239-1307,  king  of  England  (1272-1307), 
son  of  HENRY  III  By  his  marriage  (1254)  to 
ELEANOR  OF  CASTILE  he  gamed  new  claims  in 
France  and  strengthened  the  English  rights  to  Gas- 
cony.  He  received  from  his  father  the  huge  ap- 
panage of  all  outlying  English  dependencies,  in- 
cluding Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  lands  m  France, 
but  he  failed  in  his  first  attempt  to  subdue  Wales  in 
1257  After  briefly  seeming  to  approach  an  al- 
liance with  Simon  de  MONTFORT,  he  took  Henry 
Ill's  part  in  the  BARONS'  WAR  (1263-67)  and,  by 
revitalising  the  royal  party  and  its  forces,  was  re- 
sponsible foi  the  crown's  triumph  From  this  time 
on  the  \oung  hen  actually  wielded  oontiol  of  the 
realm  He  went  on  crusade  in  1270  but  returned 
from  the  Holy  Land  when  he  learned  of  his  father's 
illness  He  did  not  ainve  until  1274  Edward's 
vigorous  reign  was  c  haracterized  by  constant  war- 
faro  Trouble  with  the  Llewelyns  led  to  his  suc- 
cessful conquest  (1277-82)  of  Wales  beyond  tho 
Marches.  In  1284  Edward  extended  the  English 
administration  to  Wales  In  France  from  1286  to 
1289  he  improved  the  administration  of  Gascony 
After  the  death  in  1290  of  Margaret.  Maid  of  Nor- 
way, Edward  asserted  his  claim  to  overlordship  of 
Scotland  John  de  Bahol,  his  choice  for  the  throne, 
soon  entered  an  alliance  with  Philip  IV  of  France, 
with  whom  Edward  was  already  on  bad  terms  In 

1296  tho  English  king  began  his  long  attempt  to 
conquer  Scotland      His  first  campaign  was  suc- 
cessful, he  deposed  Bahol  and  humiliated  Scotland 
by  removing  the  Coronation  Stone  from  Scone  to 
Westminster     But  while  he  was  heading  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  Continent  tho  next  >ear,  a  new 
Scottish  leader  arose  in  William  WALI  APK,  who  de- 
feated the  English  at  Stirling  Bridge     Edward 
ceased  fighting  with  France,  England's  claims  to 
Gascony  were  to  be  favoiably  settled  finally  in  the 
treaties  of  1299  and  1313    On  a  second  expedition 
into  Scotland  he  won  a  bulliant  but  inconclusive 
victory  at  Fallen  k  (1298)     Campaigns  m  the  fol- 
lowing veais  led  to  Wallace's  defeat  and  execution 
(1306),  but  a  new  leader,  ROBERT  I   (Robert  the 
Bruce),  aiose  as  king  of  a  still-dehant  Scotland 
Edward  commenced  an  expedition  against  him  but 
died  before  leaching  the  border,  commending  the 
cause  of  the  conquest  of  Scotland   to   his  son, 
EDWARD  II     An  astute  general  and  planner,  Ed- 
ward I  is  outstanding  for  his  efforts  to  extend  the 
English  rule  to  all  of  Britain     More  important, 
however,  aie  those  developments  during  his  reign 
in  law  and  constitution  that  have  caused  him  to  be 
praised  as  the  English  Justinian     He  began  to 
stiengthen  the  central  government  by  quo  warranto 
wilts,  which  reduced  and  restricted  pnvate  feudal 
courts,  and  by  Ins  law  of  1285,  Circumspecte  agatw, 
he  foi  cod  church  courts  to  confine  themselves  to 
ecclesiastical  cases     His  thtee  Statutes  of  West- 
minster   (1275,    1285,    1290,    see   WESTMINSTER, 
STATUTES  OF)  formulated  the  advances  of  a  centurv 
of  common  law  and  supplemented  titem     By  his 
statute  on  mortmain   (1279)    Edward  prohibited 
grants  of  land  to  the  church  without  tho  king's  per- 
mission     In  tuin  the  English  clergy,  backed  by 
Boniface  VIII's  bull  Clenci*  laicoa  (1290)  refused 
in    1297    to    contribute    to    Edward's    campaign 
against  the  French  until  the  king  boldly  denied 
protection   to   them   and   their   goods   and   even 
threatened  to  confiscate  all  church  property    Such 
action  was  mainly  prompted  bv  his  need  for  funds 
Partly  m  deference  to  popular  demand,  partly  in 
accord  with  what  he  conceived  as  sound  economic 

licy,  he  expelled  (1290)  all  Jews  from  England 
is  expensive  wars  necessitated  concessions  to  the 
barons  and  threw  him  upon  the  generosity  of  all  his 
subjects  The  Model  Parliament  which  he  called 
in  1296  marked  a  tiomendous  forward  step  in  the 
development  of  a  powerful  governmental  body 
representative  of  all  three  estates  The  increasing 
resistance  of  the  barons,  merchants,  and  clergy  to 
heavy  taxation  for  war  forced  Edward  to  issue  in 

1297  the  continuation  of  the  Chartets,  including 
the  Magna  Carta  and  those  signed  by  Henry  III 
Edward  here  promised  in  effect  to  collect  aids  and 
other  forms  of  taxation  only  with  the  consent  of 
Parliament    Although  he  later  revoked  part  of  the 
confirmation,  this  doctrine  survived  to  become  the 
basis  of  "no  taxation  without  representation  " 
Edward  was  a  handsome,  personable  man,  so  tall 
that  he  was  known  as  Edward  Longshanks    He 
was,  however,  violent,  ambitious,  and  nasty  —  & 
strong  but  somewhat  unstable  ruler.    See  T    F 
Tout,  Edward  the  Fir*  (1903)  and  Hittory  of  Bng- 
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Edward  H,  1284-1327,  king  of  England  (1307-27), 
son  of  Edward  I  and  Eleanor  of  Castile,  called  Ed- 
ward of  Carnarvon  for  his  birthplace  m  Wales  He 
served  as  regent  during  his  fathei's  absence  in 
1297-98  and  became  the  first  prince  of  Wales  in 
1301,  He  accompanied  his  father  m  the  Scottish 
campaigns,  but  the  prince's  dissipations  caused 
Edward  I  to  banish  young  Edwaid's  friend,  Piers 
GAVBBION  Edward  succeeded  his  father  in  1307 
and  married  Isabella  of  France  m  1308  Almost 
immediately  the  strains  which  were  to  dominate 
his  reign  became  appaient— internal  dissension  and 
the  loss  of  Scotland  His  insistence  of  having 
Gaveston  at  court  and  even  as  regent  during  his 
absence  caused  rebellion  of  the  barons,  who  ap- 
pointed (1310)  21  lords  ordamers  to  rule  Gaveaton 
was  treacherously  killed  by  some  of  the  nobles  in 
1312.  Meanwhile  Edward  had  tiied  to  renew  tho 
campaigns  against  Scotland  winch  Robert  I  (Robert 
the  Biuce)  had  forced  him  to  abandon  in  1307 
At  Bannock  bum  in  1314  the  Bruce  won  a  signal 
victoiv  over  Edward's  fore*  England  itself  was 
blighted  by  mteinal  disoidera  and  famines  A 
moderate  royalist  group  of  barons  under  Aymer  do 
Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  gave  piomise  of  sta- 
bility in  government  from  1318  to  1321,  but  Ed- 
ward found  new  favorites  in  tho  Hugh  Despensers, 
father  and  son,  who  virtually  ruled  from  1322  to 
1326  They  called  a  parliament  at  York  m  1322. 
important  not  so  much  for  its  enactments  as  for 
its  principle  that  provisions  for  tho  good  of  the 
realm  should  have  the  consent  of  commoners  as 
well  as  of  barons,  earls,  and  clergy  The  Despensers 
also  made  (1323)  a  truce  with  Robert  the  Bruce 
which  lasted  for  13  years  and  virtuallj  lecogmzed 
him  as  king  of  Scots  Their  avarice  caused  the 
Despeneers  to  overreach  themselves  in  making 
enemies  Queen  Isabella  was  finally  disaffected  by 
Edward's  neglect  and  by  mistreatment  from  his 
favorites  When  trouble  threatened  with  the  new 
king  of  Franco  (her  brother,  Charles  IV)  she  went 
as  envoy  to  France  in  1325,  taking  with  her  her 
son,  the  heir  to  the  English  throne  (later  EDWARD 
III)  Refusing  to  return  borne  while  tho  Despen- 
oc'ia  ruled,  Isabella  now  entered  an  adulterous  al- 
liance with  Roger  de  Mortimer,  who  had  fled  to 
I  ranee  With  lum  and  her  son  she  gathered  a  force 
arid  in  1320  invaded  England  Edwaid  II  found 
none  to  suppoi  t  him  and  fled  wentwai  d  The  Des- 
pensers, wore  executed  arid  Edward  himself  was  cap- 
tured He  was  deposed  and,  since  Edward  III 
lefused  to  accept  the  crown  without  his  father's 
consent,  was  forced  to  abdicate  (January,  1327) 
He  waa  then  biutally  mistreated  and  finally,  at- 
tempts to  break  his  health  having  failed,  was  put 
to  death  by  honchmen  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer 
Edward  was  a  weak  and  self-indulgent  lather  than 
a  vicious  monarch  Despite  his  negligence  and  the 
greed  of  his  favoiitea  and  the  baions  in  the  struggle 
for  power,  Parliament  developed  in  his  reign,  and 
the  offices  of  the  exchequer,  the  chancery,  and  the 
royal  household  brought  greatoi  administrative 
autonomy  See  J  C  Davies,  Jiaronial  Opposition 
to  Edward  1 1  (1918),  T  F  Tout,  The  Plate  of  the 
Reign  of  Edward  If  in  English  History  (2d  ed 
revised  by  Hilda  Johnstone.  1937),  Hilda  John- 
stone,  Edivard  of  Carnarvon,  1884-1307  (1947) 
Edward  m,  1312-77,  king  of  England  (1327-77) 
Son  of  Edward  II  and  Isabella,  he  is  sometimes 
known  as  Edward  of  Windsor  from  his  birthplace 
He  was  made  earl  of  Chester  m  1320  and  duke  of 
Aquitame  in  1326  and  was  sent  in  1325  to  France 
to  do  homage  for  the  Frenc  h  possessions  He  re- 
turned to  England  with  Isabella  and  Roger  de 
Mortimer  on  their  expedition  of  1320,  and  after  the 
seuure  of  Bristol  and  the  exec  ution  of  Hugh  le  Des- 
peuser,  the  elder,  he  was  made  warden  of  the  king- 
dom In  1327,  on  his  father's  deposition,  he  was 
made  king,  though  the  real  power  was  held  by  Isa- 
bella and  Mortimer  In  1328  he  married  Phihppa 
of  Hainault,  and  m  1330  his  first  son,  EDWARD  THE 
BLACK  PRINCE,  was  born  In  this  v  ear  Edward  ex- 
ecuted a  coup  and  seized  power,  putting  Mortimer 
to  death  and  forcing  his  mother  into  retirement. 
Edward,  who  had  gone  to  Scotland  on  tho  unsuc- 
cessful expedition  of  1327,  resented  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Northampton  (1328)  by  which  he  had  re- 
nounced the  Scottish  throne  and  decided  to  support 
Edward  de  Baliol  against  the  Scottish  king,  David 
II.  Edward's  victory  at  Hahdon  Hill  m  1333  did 
not  settle  the  Scottish  question,  and  trouble  with 
France  arose  to  divide  his  attention  The  series  of 
wars  known  as  the  HUNDRED  YEARS  WAR,  which 
was  to  dominate  Edward's  reign,  began  in  1337 
Disputes  over  English  holdings  m  France,  trouble 
between  the  great  Flemish  weaving  cities  (allies  of 
the  English)  and  their  French  overlords,  and 
French  aid  to  the  Scots  were  chief  causes  of  this 
war.  Edward's  assumption  of  the  title  of  king  of 
France  in  1340,  based  on  a  claim  through  his 
mother,  which  was  first  advanced  in  1328,  was  a 
contributing  factor.  Edward  took  an  active  part  in 
the  war,  fighting  *n  the  naval  victory  of  films 
(1340),  in  the  famous  battle  of  Crecy  (1846),  and 
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in  the  victory  at  Calais  (1346)  His  son,  the  Black 
Prince,  achieved  a  popular  reputation  for  his  ex- 
ploits, such  as  his  victory  at  Poitiers  (1356)  where 
he  captured  the  French  king,  JOHN  II,  who  had 
succeeded  PHILIP  VI  in  1360  The  Treatv  of  Lon- 
don (1359)  ended  this  phase  of  the  war  but  waa 
unpopular  in  France  because  of  its  concessions  to 
England.  Fighting  was  resumed,  continuing 
through  the  treaties  of  Brctigny  and  Calais,  by 
which  Edward  renounced  his  claim  to  the  French 
throne  in  return  for  the  possession  of  Aquitame 
In  1369  CHARLES  V  of  France  repudiated  the 
Treaty  of  Calais  and  renewed  tho  war,  but  Edward 
took  loss  interest  in  it  Various  factors,  among 
them  the  poor  health  of  the  Black  Prune,  led  to  a 
truce  in  1375,  which  proved  to  b«  but  a  pause  in 
the  fighting  Wars  with  the  Scots,  who  had  been 
receiving  French  aid,  continued  in  a  desultory 
manner  In  1346  the  English  had  won  a  victory  at 
Neville's  Cross  in  England  and  made  a  prisoner  of 
David  II  In  1356  Edward  had  gone  on  tho  expedi- 
tion known  as  Burnt  Candlemas  against  the 
Lothians  But,  like  the  French  wars,  the  Scottish 
warn  wore  me  onclusivo  in  Edward's  reign  The 
great  constitutional  developments  of  this  period 
were  promoted  b>  the  heavy  expenditures  on  the 
wars  Parliament,  by  withholding  mone>  grants, 
forced  concessions  from  tho  king,  as  in  the  collec- 
tion of  tallage,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  Parlia- 
ment began  to  take  the  form  it  was  to  retain 
EqualK  important  in  bringing  about  social  change 
m  England  wore  the  visitations  of  the  Black  Death 
(see  PLAC.uf),  which  struck  first  in  1348-49  and 
again  in  13b2  and  1369  The  decimation  of  the  pop- 
ulation allowed  the  lower  classes  to  demand  higher 
wages  and  social  advancement  In  an  effort  to 
combat  this  and  to  preserve  old  conditions,  the 
Statutes  of  Laborers  were  passed  (first  adopted  m 
1351)  Religious  unrest  during  the  reign  found  a 
spokesman  m  John  WYCLIF  Edward  quarreled 
with  the  Church — first,  because  of  papal  and 
hierarchical  threats  to  his  power,  secondly,  because 
the  pope  generally  supported  the  French  king,  and, 
thirdly,  in  order  to  divert  church  revenues  into  his 
chronically  exhausted  coffers  The  Statutes  of  Pro- 
visions (first  issued  1351)  and  Praemunire  (first 
issued  1353)  were  aimed  at  breaking  down  church 
power  In  1371  the  clerical  ministers  were  replaced 
by  laymen,  but  this  proved  unsuccessful  During 
the  last  jears  of  his  reign,  Edward  was  under  the 
influence  of  his  greedy  mistress,  Alice  PFRRERS 
The  political  sc  enc  was  one  of  rivalry  between  the 
court  partv  headed  by  JOHN  OP  GAUISTT  and  the 
clerical  and  parliamentary  partv  led  by  the  Black 
Pnnce  and  Edmund  Mortimer  (husband  of  Ed- 
ward's granddaughter)  Supported  bv  Alice  Per- 
rers,  John  of  Gaunt  gained  control,  but  at  the  time 
of  the  Good  Parliament  of  1376,  Alice  Ferrers  was 
expelled  from  the  court,  and  John's  ministers  were 
impeached  However,  the  Black  Prince  died,  and 
John  once  again  seized  power  in  1377  Edward 
died  soon  afterward,  and  the  son  of  the  Black 
Prince  came  to  the  throne  as  Richard  II  Of  Ed- 
ward Ill's  seven  sons  five  lived  to  figure  important- 
ly in  history  and  establish  lines  of  rival  claimants 
to  the  throne  These  sons  were  Edward  the  Black 
Prince;  Lionel  of  Antwerp,  duke  of  Clarence,  John 
of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  Edmund  of  Langley, 
duke  of  York,  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of 
Gloucester  See  Joshua  Barnes.  The  History  of 
Edioard  III  (1688),  W  P  Warburton,  Edward  III 
(1884),  James  Mackmnon,  The  History  of  Edward 
III  (1900),  T  F  Tout,  History  of  England,  1216- 
1S77  (1903).  G  M  Trevelyan,  England  in  the  Age 
of  Wydifff  (1909) 

Edward  IV,  1442-83,  king  of  England  (1461-70, 
1471-83),  b  Rouen,  France  He  succeeded  (1460) 
to  the  leadership  of  the  York  party  (sec  ROSES, 
WARS  OF  THE)  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  and  the  defeat  and  capture 
of  HENRY  VI  at  Northampton  He  defeated  the 
Lancastrians  at  Mortimer's  Cross  m  1461,  entered 
London  shortly  thereafter,  and  was  proclaimed 
king  He  achieved  another  victory  over  the  Lan- 
castrians at  Tuwton  Hold  in  the  same  year  Be- 
tween 1462  and  1464  he  participated  m  campaigns 
in  the  north,  but  because  he  was  negotiating  a 
secret  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Woodvdle,  he  was 
not  present  at  the  defeat  of  the  Lancastrians  at 
Hexham  in  1464  Edward's  marriage  and  subse- 
quent favoritism  to  his  wife's  family  alienated  his 
cousin,  the  able  and  ambitious  Richard  Neville, 
earl  of  Warwick  The  severe  reprisals  taken  by 
Edward's  constable,  John  Tiptpft,  earl  of  Worces- 
ter, caused  some  discontent  Warwick  married  his 
daughter  to  Edward's  brother,  George,  duke  of 
CLARENCE,  and  openh  rebelled  Warwick  defeated 
Edward's  forces  at  Edgecote,  but  the  king  was 
strong  enough  to  oppose  him ,  Warwick  soon  fled  to 
France,  where,  under  the  influence  of  Louis  XI,  ho 
formed  an  alliance  with  MARGARET  OP  ANJOU, 
queen  of  the  deposed  Henry  VI  They  returned  to 
England  with  an  army,  rescued  Henry  from  the 
Tower,  and  replaced  him  on  the  throne  Edward 
fled  to  Holland  but  returned  in  1471  to  defeat  and 
kill  Warwick  at  Barnet  and  rout  the  Lancastrians 
at  Tewkesbury,  where  Margaret  was  captured  and 
her  son  killed  With  the  death  of  Henry  m  the 
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Tower  m  1471,  Edward's  position  waa  secure  The 
remainder  of  his  reign  wan  a  peaceful  one  Ed- 
ward remained  popular  despite  his  dissolute,  often 
ruthless,  charac  ter  He  had  little  recourse  to  Par- 
liament and  instituted  the  svstem  of  benevolences 
at)  a  source  of  income  He  did  much  to  promote 
trade  See  Charles  Oman,  The  History  of  England, 
1377-1485  (1906),  K  H  Vickers,  England  in  the 
Later  Middle  Ag?t  (1914),  C  L  Scoheld,  The  Life 
and  Reign  of  Edioard  IV  (1923) 
Edward  V,  1470-83,  king  of  England  (1483),  elder 
son  of  EDWARD  IV  and  Elizabeth  Woodville  Hia 
father's  death  (1483)  left  the  boy  king  tho  pawn  of 
the  conflicting  ambitions  of  his  paternal  uncle 
Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  his  maternal 
urn  le,  Earl  Rivers.  Glour  ester  had  Rivers  arresteti 
and  confined  the  long  and  his  younger  brother, 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  to  the  Tower  The  young 
princes  were  declared  illegitimate,  and  Gloucester, 
with  a  »how  of  reluctance,  took  the.  throne  as 
RICHARD  III  The  fate  of  the  two  children  in  the 
Tower  remained  u  mystery  for  more  than  20  years, 
until  Sir  Thomas  More,  seeking  a  solution,  offered 

Eroof  that  they  had  V>een  smothered  in  their  sleep 
y  order  of  then  uncle.  Richard  Skeletons,  pre- 
sumed to  be  those  of  the  princes,  were  unearthed  in 
the  Tower  dunnjt  the  reign  of  Charles  II  Their 
pathetic  fate  has  appealed  to  the  imagination  of 
many  writers,  including  Shakapere,  who  treats  their 
unfortunate  careers  m  Richard  III 
Edward  VI,  1537-53,  king  of  England  (1547-53), 
son  of  HENRY  VIII  and  Jane  Seymour  Edward 
succeeded  his  father  under  a  council  of  regency, 
whose  composition  reflected  Henrv's  desire  to 
forward  the  Reformation  Control  of  the  govern- 
ment went  to  Edward's  uncle,  Edward  Seymour, 
earl  of  Hertford  (later  duke  of  SOMERSET),  who 
became  protector  In  general  he  continued  Henry's 
policies  but  relaxed  the  Tudor  absolutism  by  liber- 
alizing the  treason  and  heresy  laws  The  Church 
became  increasingly  national,  and  the  government, 
tempering  the  zeal  of  Thomas  CRANMER,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  moved  slowly  toward  Prot- 
estantism The  new  order  of  communion  (1648)  and 
the  first  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1549)  increased 
contention  between  Catholics  and  reformers,  and 
an  unsuccessful  rebellion  of  Catholics  occurred  in 
the  west  Tho  dissolution  of  chantries  and  the 
destruction  of  relics,  both  begun  under  Henry,  pro- 
ceeded apac  e  A  proposal  for  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  was  refused  b>  the  latter,  despite  the 
great  victory  of  Somerset  at  Pinkie  (1547)  The 
Scots  instead  strengthened  their  alliance  with 
France,  the  power  which  increasingly  threatened 
England's  safety  War  between  Franee  and  Eng- 
land broke  out  in  1549  over  the  possession  of 
Boulogne  Meanwhile  there  had  arisen  at  home 
the  pressing  agrarian  problem  of  excessive  mclosure 
of  common  lands  By  adopting  the  yeomen's 
cause,  Somerset  aroused  the  opposition  of  the  gen- 
try and  the  council,  thus  affording  his  rival,  John 
Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick  (later  duke  of  NORTHUM- 
BERLAND), an  opportunity  to  secure  his  overthrow 
(1549)  Dudley,  after  confining  Somerset  in  the 
Tower,  won  complete  ascendancy  over  Edward 
With  the  prorogation  (1550)  of  Parliament  and  the 
expulsion  of  Catholics  from  the  council,  the  re- 
formers triumphed,  and  Dudley  gained  control  of 
tho  government  By  an  ignominious  treaty  with 
France  he  secured  peace  The  confiscation  of 
chantry  lands  and  chureh  treasures  brought  needed 
revenue  A  second  Act  of  Uniformity  and  a  second 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  both  more  strongly 
Protestant,  were  adopted  After  Somerset's  exeeu.- 
tion  (1552),  Northumberland's  government  be- 
came increasingly  unpopular  Fearing  the  acces- 
sion of  the  perset  uted  Catholic  pnnc  ess,  Mary,  the 
duke  inveigled  Edward  into  isettling  the  crown  on 
Lady  Jane  GREY,  granddaughter  of  Henry  VIII's 
sister  and  wife  of  Northumberland's  son,  who  was 
to  receive  the  crown  matrimonial  At  the  dvmg 
king's  insistence  the  council  reluctantly  assented, 
and  Northumberland  made  hurried  preparations 
for  the  coming  unsuccessful  struggle  against  Mary's 
forces  Edward  himself  had  given  indications  that 
ho  might  have  matured  into  a  strong-willed  but 
intelligent  and  pious  king,  but  his  domination  by 
Northumberland  prevents  an  accurate  assessment 
See  A  F  Pollard,  England  under  the  Protector 
Somerset  (1900)  and  History  of  England,  1S47-18O3 
(1910),  Clements  Markham,  Eduxird  VI  (1907), 
C  H  Smvth,  Cranmtr  and  the  Reformation  under 
Edward  VI  (1926) 

Edward  VII,  1841-1910.  king  of  England  (1901-10) 
The  eldest  son  of  Queen  VH  tona,  he  was  known  for 
60  years  as  Albert  Edward,  prince  of  Wales  He 
traveled  widely  on  the  Continent,  in  the  Near  East 
and  in  India,  and  in  I860  he  visited  the  United 
States  and  ( 'anadn  In  1863  he  married  Alexandra, 
daughter  of  Christian  IX  of  Denmark  They  had 
six  children,  the  second  of  whom  was  to  become 
GBOKUE  V  Victoria  lived  largely  in  seclusion  for 
some  years  after  the  death  of  the  prince  consort  in 
1861  and  upon  the  prince  of  Wales  devolved  the 
duty  of  representing  the  crown  at  public  functions 
A  liberal  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  he  was  also 
a  leader  of  a  notable  social  group  and  an  enthusias- 
tic sportsman  His  tactful  recognition  of  Liberal 
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leaders  ooftened  the  public's  impression  of  Vic- 
toria's partiality  for  the  Conservatives  Hw  love 
affairs,  however,  often  offended  his  mother's  stern 
moral  sense  and  distressed  the  proprieties  of  Vic- 
torian England  The  prmce  ascended  the  throne  on 
Jan  22,  1901 ,  his  coronation  the  following  year  was 
postponed  for  some  weeks  because  of  an  illness  As 
king,  Edward  was  well  received  on  two  visits  to 
Ireland  In  the  course  of  his  travels  on  the  Con- 
tinent he  did  much,  bv  his  tac  t  and  personality,  to 
promote  better  international  understanding  He 
had  a  hand  in  building  the  alliance  with  Frame  and 
helped  bring  al>out  u  number  of  arbitration  treaties 
with  other  powers  The  end  of  his  reign  was  marked 
by  the  constitutional  crisis  over  the  attempt  to 
limit  the  veto  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  Ed- 
ward  cooperated  somewhat  reluctantly  with  the 
Liberal  ministry  of  Herbert  Asquith,  but  tho  issue 
was  still  unresolved  at  the  tune  of  his  death  See 
Sidney  Leo,  A'mp  Edward  VII  (2  vote  ,  1925-27), 
E  F  Benson,  Edward  VII  (1933) 
Edward  VIII,  1 894-,  king  of  England  (1936), 
known  m  later  vears  an  the  duke  of  Wmdsot  Tho 
eldest  son  of  George  V,  he  was  born  at  White 
Lodge,  Riihmond,  and  christened  Edward  Albert 
Christian  George  Andrew  Patruk  David  Ho  waa 
privately  tutored  and  studied  at  tho  Osborn  Naval 
College  and  the  lioval  Naval  College  at  Dart- 
mouth In  1911  he  was  made  prince  of  Wales  and 
earl  of  Chester  His  studies  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  which  he  entered  m  1912,  were  interrupted 
by  the  First  World  War  The  young  prime  went  to 
Franco  in  1914  as  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  John  French 
at  Samt-Omer,  France,  and  later  served  in  Italy 
and  Egypt  Between  1919  and  1930,  his  duties  as 
prmce  of  Wales  earned  him  on  many  trips  He 
visited  the  United  States  Japan,  South  America, 
and  the  dominions -—Canada,  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia, South  Africa,  and  India  His  fondness  for 
hunting  and  riding  gauied  him  the  reputation  of  a 
sportsman  As  prince  of  W  ales  he  manifested  inter- 
est m  sue  h  problems  as  slum  <  learance  and  housing 
After  a  trip  in  1929  to  the  dcpreased  mining  aieas  of 
Wales,  his  sympathetic  comments  concerning  con- 
ditions there  received  much  attention  On  the 
death  of  his  father  in  Jan  ,  1930,  ho  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  but  his  intention  to  marry  Wallis 
Warfield  Simpson  (see  WINDSOR,  WAI  LIB  VV  \K- 
FIELD,  pucHbHH  OF),  an  American,  then  suing  her 
husband  for  divorc  e,  precipitated  a  c  rists  The  gov- 
ernment, headed  by  Stanley  Baldwin,  opposed  the 
marriage,  and  the  issue  developed  into  a  struggle 
between  monarch  and  cabinet  The  king  insisted 
upon  his  right  to  marry  the  woman  of  his  choice 
The  government  saw  in  his  refusal  to  uc  cede  to  its 
wishes  a  threat  to  constitutional  proc  edure  Since 
no  resolution  seemed  possible,  the  king  exec  uted  a 
deed  of  abdu  ation,  and  on  Dec  11,  1936,  a  bill  of 
abdication  was  passed  by  Parliament  After  a 
moving  radio  address,  the  ex-king  left  for  the  Con- 
tinent Ho  was  granted  the  title  of  duke  of  Wind- 
sor On  June  3,  19J7,  he  married  Wallis  Warfield 
at  Monts,  France  \fter  a  trip  to  Germany  in 
1937,  a  proposed  visit  to  the  United  States  waa 
canceled  With  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World 
War,  the  duke  wont  to  France  as  a  major  general, 
serving  briefly  as  a  liaison  officer  between  British 
and  French  headquarters  In  1940  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  tho  Bahamas,  a  post  whit  h  ho 
held  until  1945  After  that  tune,  he  lived  in  France 
but  traveled  much,  making  frequent  trips  to  the 
United  States 

Edward  Nyanza  (nlan'zu,  ne-),  lake,  area  830  sq 
TO i  ,  m  the  Great  Rift  \  alley,  central  Africa,  on  the 
"border  of  the  Belgian  Congo  and  Uganda  It  is  at 
an  altitude  of  3,240  ft  The  lake  is  connec  ted  bv  the 
Semhki  river  to  Albert  Ny  anza  in  the  north,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  lakes  supplying  water  to  the  Nile 
Edward  Ny  anza  was  discovered  by  btanlev  m  1899 
It  is  also  called  Lake  Edward 
Edward*,  Edward,  1812-86,  English  libiary  pioneer 
AH  assistant  m  the  British  Museum,  he  helped 
Sir  Anthonv  Paiuzzi  diaw  up  the  rules  for  the 
catalogue  (1839-46)  Kd wards  collected  library 
statistics  and  advised  William  Ewart  on  the  free- 
library  legislation  for  the  United  Kingdom  (1850) 
He  was  first  librarian  of  the  Manchester  Free 
Library  (1860-58)  He  wrote  a  biogiaphy  of  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh  (1865),  Memoirs  of  Libraries  (1859), 
and  Lfivfs  of  the  Founders  of  the  Hrituth  Museum 
(1870) 

Edwards,  George,  1693-1773,  English  naturalist 
He  became  librarian  of  the  lloyal  (  ollege  of 
Physicians  in  1733  His  works  include  Hmtory  of 
Birds  (1743  51)  and  Gleanings  of  Natural  History 
(1758-04) 

Edwards,  George  Wharton,  1869-1950,  American  il- 
lustrator and  author,  b  Fail  Hay  en  (now  part  of 
New  Haven),  Conn  ,  studied  m  Antweip  and  Pans 
He  was  art  direc  tor  of  Collier's  Magazine  and  the 
American  Bank  Note  Company  and  was  well  known 
for  his  magazine  and  book  illustiations  and  water 
colois  A  mural  painting  on  Hem  y  Hudson  is  in  the 
IT  S  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  His  pub- 
hcations  include  Thumbnail  Sketches  ( \  886) ,  Holland 
of  Today  (1909).  Hnttany  and  tha  Hretons  (1910), 
Some  Old  Flt-muli  Town*  (1911),  Vanwhed  Towers 
and  Chimes  of  Planters  (1916),  Vanished  Halls  and 
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Cathedral*  of  France  (1917),  Belgium  Old  and  New 
(1920),  and  other  travel  volumes 
Edwards,  Haden*  see  FRKDOMAN  REBELLION. 
Edwards,  Harry  Still  well,  1855-1938,  American  au- 
thor, b  Macon,  Ga  ,  grad  Mercer  Univ.,  1877  A 
newspaperman  in  Macon,  he  is  remembered  for  his 
Georgia  tales  in  Two  Runaways  and  Other  Stone* 
(1889),  Eneas  Afncanus  (1919),  and  other  volumes 
and  for  a  novel,  Sons  and  Fathers  (1896) 
Edwards,  Henri  Milne*  see  MILNE-EDWARDS 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  1703-58,  American  theologian 
and  metaphysician,  b  South  Windsor  (then  in 
Windsor),  Conn  He  was  a  precocious  boy,  early 
interested  in  things  scientific,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual  After  graduating  from  Yale  at  17,  he 
studied  theology,  preached  in  New  York  city, 
tutored  at  Yale,  and  m  1727  became  tho  colleague 
of  his  grandfather,  Solomon  Stoddard,  in  the  min- 
istry at  Northampton,  Mass  In  1729,  on  his 
grandfather's  death,  Edwards  took  sole  charge  of 
the  congregation  The  young  minister  was  not  long 
in  gaming  wide  spiritual  leadership  by  his  forceful 
preaching  and  powerful  logic  These  were  in  tho 
best  Calvimst  tradition  and  were  emiched  by  his 
reading  in  philosophy,  notably  Bishop  Beikeley 
and  John  Locke  His  favoute  themes  were  pie- 
destmation  and  the  absolute  dependence  of  humble 
man  upon  God  and  upon  divine  grace,  which  alone 
could  save  man  He  rejected  with  me  the  Armmian 
(see  RFMONSTRANTS)  modification  of  these  Cal- 
vimst doctrines  He  exhorted  his  hearers  with 
great  effect  and  held  in  1734-35  a  religious  revival 
m  Northampton  which  in  effect  brought  the  Gnr\T 
AWMCKNINQ  to  New  England  Edwards  was  stern 
in  demanding  strut  oithodoxv  and  fervent  zeal 
from  his  congregation  He  was  unbending  in  a 
controversy  over  tests  for  church  membership,  and 
in  1750  he  was  dismissed  from  Noithampton  At 
Stockbridge,  Mass  ,  where  he  went  to  care  for  tho 
Indian  mission  and  to  minister  to  a  small  white 
congregation,  he  completed  his  theological  master- 
piece, The  Freedom  of  the  Will  (1754),  which  sets 
foith  metaphysical  and  ethical  arguments  for  de- 
terminism In  1757  he  was  called  to  be  president 
of  the  College  of  New  Joisey  (now  Princeton), 
but  ho  did  not  hove  time  to  establish  himself  there 
In  1758  he  died,  far  from  his  beloved  wife,  Sarah 
Pieirepont  Edwards  His  influence  on  American 
Christian  thought  was  immense  for  a  time  Such 
men  as  Joseph  BI-LLAMY  and  Samuel  HOPKINS 
spread  the  doctnnes  of  Edwards's  New  England 
theology  Yet  it  is  often  said  that  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards was  tho  last  of  the  great  New  England 
Calvmista  His  theological  writings  are  perhaps 
less  read  today  than  his  more  casual  writings  and 
some  of  his  burning  and  poetic  seimons,  such  as 
Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  Cod  and  God 
Glorified  in  the  Work  of  Redemption  &//  the  Greatntsv 
of  Man's  Dejwndenee  on  Him  in  the  Whole  of  It 
Many  of  his  descendants  have  attained  to  high 
positions  m  the  IT  S  culture  A  short  selection  of 
his  works,  cxl  bv  Clarence  H  I-aust  and  Thomas 
H  Johnson,  appeared  in  1935  See  bibliogi  aphy, 
Printed  Work*  of  lonathnn  Edwards  (ed  by  Thomas 
H  Johnson  1940),  introduction  bv  Perry  Miller  to 
Images  or  Shadows  of  Dmne  Things  (1949),  biog- 
raphies by  H  8  Parkes  (1930),  A  C  McGiffert 
(1932),  O  E  Wmslow  (1940) .Perry  Miller  (1949) 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  the  younger,  1745-1801,  Amer- 
ican theologian,  b  Northampton,  Mass  ,  grad  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton),  1765,  son  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  (1703-58)  His  career  in  some 
ways  paralleled  that  of  his  famous  father  After 
serving  as  pastor  of  a  New  Haven  church  from 
1769  to  1795,  he  was  dismissed  for  opposing  the 
HALF-WAV  COVENANT  He  was  pastor  at  Cole- 
brook,  Conn  ,  until  1799,  then  was  made  president 
of  Union  College,  but  died  before  he  could  make 
much  impress  on  the  college  He  edited  some  of  his 
father's  works  and  geneially  held  to  his  doetiinea, 
though  in  On  the  Necessity  of  the  Atonement  the 
younger  Edwards  expounded  a  "governmental 
theory"  of  the  Atonement,  which  was  more  liberal 
and  more  popular  than  the  elder  Edwards's  "sat- 
isfaction theory  " 

Edwards,  Nmian,  1775-1833,  governor  of  Illinois,  b 
Maryland  A  Kentucky  lawyer  and  jurist,  he 
was  appointed  (1809)  governor  of  Illinois  Temtorv 
and  served  in  the  formative  vears  until  1818  He 
served  as  one  of  the  first  U  S  Senators  fi  om  the 
new  state  and,  despite  growing  political  opposition, 
was  elected  governor  in  1826 

Edwards,  William  Henry,  1822-1909,  American  en- 
tomologist, b  Hunter,  N  Y  ,  grad  Williams  Col- 
lege, 1842  His  chief  work  was  the  18- volume 
Butterflies  of  North  Anurica  (1872-97)  To  his 
Vouaae  np  the  Rioer  Amazon  (1847),  A  11  Wallace 
credited  the  inspiration  for  his  own  famous  journey 
withll  W  Bates 

Edwards,  town  (pop  1,110).  W  Miss  ,  W  of  Jackson 
The  Civil  War  battle  of  Champion's  Hill  in  Grant's 
VICKSBUKO  CAMPAIGN  was  fought  near  heie 

Edwardsville.  1  City  (pop  8,008),  co  seat  of  Madi- 
son co  ,  SW  III  ,  NE  of  St  Louis,  in  a  coal  area, 
settled  1800,  platted  1813,  me  1837  Radiators 
and  boilers  are  made  heie.  2  Industnal  boiough 
7,998),  NE  Pa  ,  on  the  Susquehaiina  near 
i-Barrc,  me  1881  Anthracite  is  mined 
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Edward  the  Black  Prince,  1330-76,  son  of  Edward 
III  of  England  He  was  created  duke  of  Cornwall 
in  1337,  the  first  duke  to  be  created  in  England, 
and  was  made  prmce  of  Wales  m  1343  After  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  in  which  the  bov  established  him- 
self as  a  valorous  knight,  he  seems  to  have  been 
called  the  Black  Prmce  by  the  French,  perhaps 
because  he  wore  black  armor,  the  name  is  first  re- 
corded in  England  in  the  16th  cent  Ho  was  also 
called  Ed w aid  of  Woodstock  He  aervod  at  the 
siege  of  Calais  and  was  sent  by  his  father  to  lead 
an  expedition  which  ravaged  Aquttame  in  1355 
In  1350  the  prince  won  the  battle  of  Poitiers  and 
captured  John  II  of  Franco  When  bv  the  Treaty 
of  Calais  (1360)  tho  English  king  received  Aqul- 
taine,  Ponthieu,  and  Calais,  he  created  a  princi- 
pality of  his  Fiench  holdings  and  made  Edward 
prince  of  Aquitame  and  Gascony  In  1361  the 
punco  had  mairied  Joan  tho  Fair  Maid  of  Kent, 
and  with  hei  ho  maintained  at  Bordeaux  after 
1361  a  brilliant  court  When  rebellious  Castihans 
tnod  to  set  up  Henry  of  Trastamara  as  king  m 
place  of  his  half  brother,  Poter  I  (of  Castile  and 
Leon),  Charles  V  of  Fiance  allowed  Bertrand  du 
Guoselm,  a  Bioton  noble,  to  lead  French  mei- 
cenanes  to  the  aid  of  Henry  The  Black  Punco 
took  Peter's  part  and  temporarily  restored  him  to 
his  throne  by  the  victory  of  Najera  (H67)  The 
expenses  of  the  wai,  however,  compelled  the  prince 
to  levy  a  tax  in  Aquitame  which  was  protested  by 
his  nobles  and  by  Chailes  V  on  then  behalf  Wai 
with  Charles  icsultecl,  and  the  prince,  though  vois 
ill,  directed  the  capture  and  buinmg  of  Limoges 
(1370)  with  needless  massacre  of  the  citizens  Bv 
H72  his  bad  health  foiced  him  to  resign  his 
pimcipahties,  leaving  his  bi other,  JOHN  o*  GAUNI, 
to  attempt  the  impossible  task  of  holding  them 
for  England  The  aging  Edward  III  had  lelaxod 
his  hold  on  the  government,  and  in  the  quauel  of 
powerful  noblemen  with  tho  church  party  John  of 
Gaunt  headed  the  anticlerical  group  and  became 
virtual  rulor  of  England  The  Black  Prince,  nwaie 
that  he  would  not  live  to  succeed  his  father,  tnod 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  church  party  MO 
that  the  accession  of  his  son  (later  Richard  II) 
would  bo  assuied  To  that  end  he  and  the  euil  of 
March  inspired  the  Good  Pailmmentof  1376  which, 
among  othei  thing*),  impeached  two  followers  of 
John  of  Gaunt  and  removed  Alice  Peirers,  the 
king's  mistress,  from  court  Theso  acts  weie  ic>- 
versed  shoitly  after  the  prince's  death,  but  John  of 
C  Jaunt  did  not  oppose  the  accession  of  Richaid 
For  bibliogi  aphy ,  sec  ftuwxRD  III  See  biographies 
by  R  P  Duim-Pattison  (1910)  and  H  I)  Sedg- 
wick  (1932) 

Edward  the  Confessor,  d  1066,  king  of  England 
(1012  GO),  son  of  ^EfHKLRED  and  his  Noinmn 
wife,  Emma  Queen  Emma  and  her  childien  fled 
to  the  Not  man  couit  in  1016,  and  there  Ed\und 
grew  up,  although  Emma  returned  to  England 
and  man  ted  (Canute  He  was  bi  ought  to  England 
m  1041  by  HARTHAC  ANIJTE  and  succeeded  him, 
being  elected  king  in  1042  and  crowned  in  10 U 
Edwaid  governed  well  and  was  able  (1049-51)  to 
chschaige  his  naval  vessels  and  so  free  hm  people 
from  bmdensome  taxes  Earl  Gonwm  was  the 
most  powei  ful  noble  in  the  kingdom,  especially  after 
the  king  marned  his  daughtei  Trouble  between 
the  king  and  Godwin  was  aggravated  by  Edwaid'^ 
natural  inclination  to  fav  or  the  Normans  in  Eng- 
land— notably  Robert  of  Jumiegos,  whom  he  made 
aichbishop  of  Canterbiuy  in  1051  A  fracas  be- 
tween the  king's  biother-m-law,  EUSTACE  II,  count 
of  Boulogne,  mid  the  men  of  Dover,  for  which 
Godwin  lefused  to  punish  the  Dover  citizens,  led 
to  the  outlawiy  and  exile  of  Earl  Godwin  and  his 
family  In  then  absence  Edward  received  William, 
duke  of  Normandy  (later  WILLIAM  I)  At  this 
time  the  childless  king  probably  made  William  his 
heir,  as  William  latet  claimed  But  in  1052  Godwin 
and  his  sons  returned  and  demonstrated  their 
power  by  making  STict\ND  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury instead  of  Robert  Thenceforward  the  king 
took  less  interest  in  his  realm  and  more  m  his  re- 
ligion After  Godwin's  death  in  1053  his  sons  in- 
creased their  power,  especially  HAROLD,  who  sup- 
pressed (1062  63)  tho  Welsh  Another  son, 
TOSTIO,  was  earl  of  Northumbna  until  1065,  when 
his  people  revolted  and  exiled  him  Harold's  re- 
fusal to  help  Tostig  led  to  a  breach  between  the 
brothers  Edward  was  disheartened  at  the  prospect 
of  a  war  after  hm  death,  for  both  HAROLD  III  of 
Norway  and  William  of  Normandy  had  claims  to 
his  throne,  and  he  recognized  the  warlike  Harold, 
son  of  Godwin,  as  his  successor  rather  than  EDGAR 
ATHELING  The  crisis  of  the  succession  was  re- 
solved by  tho  NORMAN  CONQUEST  Edward's 
piety  was  responsible  foi  his  name  the  Confessor, 
he  was  remembered  with  affection  by  the  English 
during  Noiman  times  He  was  canonized  in  tho 
12th  cent  Feast  Oct  13 

Edward  the  Elder,  d  924,  king  of  Wessex  (899-924), 
so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  Edward  the 
Martyr  and  Edwaid  the  Confessor.  Tho  son  of 
ALFHKD,  ho  was  of  great  aid  to  his  father  ui  the 
wais  with  the  Danes  and  was  apparently  joint  king 
with  him.  At  Alfred's  death  Edward's  succession 
was  disputed  bv  his  cousin  JEthelwold,  who  gath- 
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ered  adherents  in  the  north  and  in  Morcia  and 
ravaged  the  land  with  rebellion.  Edward's  armies 
were  not  victorious,  but  the  death  of  /fCthelwold  in 
battle  (905?)  put  an  end  to  the  war  Shortly  there- 
after fighting  with  the  Danes  rec  ommenc  ed  Aided 
by  his  Amazonian  sister,  JSthelflaed,  Lady  of  the 
Mercians,  Edward  undertook  the  partial  recon- 
quest  of  the  Danelaw  from  Ireland  and  also  re- 
pelled viking  attacks  on  the  shores  of  England 
ictories  of  the  English  enabled  him  to  fortify 


English  lands,  and  he  gradually  established  him- 
self as  the  ruler  of  all  England  S  of  the  Humber 
After  ^Ethelflsed's  death  (918)  Merc  la  lost  its  semi- 
iridependent  position  and  was  ruled  by  Edward 
Ho  was  accepted  as  ovcrkmg  by  several  Welsh 
rulers,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  received  the 
submission  of  Constantino  II  of  Scotland,  though 
there  is  some  dispute  as  to  the  reality  of  the  sub- 
mission The  right  of  the  overlordslup  of  Sc  otland, 
bused  on  Edward's  position,  was  asserted  bv  the 
English  kings  who  later  c  onquored  Scotland  Athel- 
stan  succeeded  Edward,  his  father  Two  other  sons 
nlso  ascended  the  throne,  VDMCNO  and  EUHED 

Edward  the  Martyr,  d  978,  king  of  England  (975  - 
78),  son  of  EDCUR  and  his  fiiMt  wife  Despite  the 
opposition  of  some  of  the  nobles,  Fdward  was 
crowned,  but  could  not  control  the  kingdom  He 
was  muidrred  at  Corfc  by  letamors  in  the  service 
of  his  (stepmothei,  Queen  'ElfthiNth  01  ^Ifnda, 
and  of  hei  son  yETHEUtEO  Theie  is  no  proof  that 
^Elfthiyth  or  vEthelrod  planned  his  death,  as 
later  1  1  million  said  Edward's  body  was  translated 
to  Shaftesbury,  miracles  occuried  thoio,  ancj  ho  was 
regarded  as  a  saint  and  marU  r  b\  the  people 

Edwin  or  Eadwm  (both  H'dwln).  585'  632,  king  of 
NoRTHUMimii  (616-32)  The  son  of  vElla  and  heir 
to  the  thione  of  Deira,  he  was  kept  from  his  inher- 
itance hv  jETHFLi-  RITH  Edwin  sought  refuge  with 
Hsedwjild,  king  of  East  Angha,  who  m  616  de- 
feated and  killed  -Ethelfnth  and  restored  Edwin 
to  his  throne  and  gave  him  the  rule  of  Beimcia 
nlso  In  a  few  years  Edwin  succeeded  RaxIwaM 
too,  and  his  overlordship  me  hided  all  the  heptarc  hv 
but  Kent  The  king  was  converted  to  Chustianity 
In  Paulmus  (see  PALTINUS,  SU\T),  who  act  om- 
pnnuMi  the  king's  bride  (a  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Kent)  to  Northurnbria  in  625  In  627  Edwin  and 
in  uiv  of  his  c  ourt  were  baptized  at  York,  and  ho 
seems  to  have  assisted  Paulmus  in  the  conversion 
of  his  people  thereafter  Edwin  in  one  of  his  raids 
attacked  f'adwallon,  king  of  North  Wales  Latci 
Cadwullon  and  PENDA  of  Men  m  defeated  and 
killed  Edwin  and  his  son  in  632 

Edwy  (e"dwf>)  or  Eadwig  (P'dwTg)  d  059,  king  of 
\\  i  HMI.  \  (955-50).  son  of  Ldmund  He  suc<  eeded 
his  vm<  le,  EUKFD  At  his  accession  he  was  probably 
<  host'ii  king  of  Mercia  and  Noithumbria  as  well  as 
Wessex,  hut  within  two  veais  Men  m  and  North- 
umbna  shifted  allegiance  to  his  brother  KIKSAR, 
vsho  succeeded  him  in  Wessex  after  his  death 
Littlo  is  known  of  hib  shott  teign,  except  that  dur- 
ing it  St  Dunstan  was  exiled  bee  ausc  of  a  personal 
quarrel  with  the  king 

Eeckhout,  Gerbrand  van  den  (gcVbr.mt  van  d6n 
fik'hout),  1621-74,  Dutch  painter  and  etcher,  pupil 
and  close  follower  of  Rernbiandt  HIM  works  are 
sometimes  confused  with  those  of  his  master  Among 
the  best  known  are  Anna  Prcsinting  Samuel  to  the 
Hmh  Prmit  (Louvie),  Renting  Huntsman  and  Wom- 
an Taken  in  Adulttru  (Rijks  Mus  ),  Four  Chiefs  of 
the  Wine  Guild  (National  Gall,  London),  arid 
Sorlom  ami  Gomorrah  and  Isaac  Blissing  Jacob 
(Motiopohtan  Mus  ) 

Eeden,  Fredenk  van  (fr&'durfk  van  fi'dun),  1860- 
10J2,  Dutch  novelist  and  poet,  a  practicing  phy- 
wcian  In  1808  he  founded  a  cooperative  farm 
colony  His  work  is  pervaded  bv  deep  imsticism, 
a  tendency  contributing  to  his  conversion  (1922) 
to  Roman  Catholicism  Van  Eeden's  best-known 
work  is  a  novel  trilogy.  De  kleine  .Johannes  (1885- 
1006,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Quest,  1007)  He  also  wrote 
dramas,  among  them  the  tragicomedy  Ijshrand 
(1908,  Eng  tr  ,  Yaorand,  1010) 

eel,  edible  fish  of  the  family  Angmllidae  of  the  order 
\podes  The  common  fiesh-water  eel  (Angmlla) 
is  found  in  the  Atlantic  coastal  areas  ol  Noith 
America  and  Europe  and  in  the  Mediterranean 
region  The  snakehke  body  is  covered  with  minute 
scales  embedded  m  the  skin,  and  the  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  are  continuous  around  the  tail  Females 
grow  to  a  length  of  4  ft  and  males  to  about  2  ft 
Both  the  American  and  the  Euiopcan  species 
breed  deep  in  overlapping  areas  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  S  and  SE  oi  Bermuda  They  hatch  as  tiny, 
flattened,  transparent  larvae,  which  travel  back 
toward  their  ancestral  shores  Aftei  amval  there 
(the  American  eels  at  the  end  of  the  first  summer, 
the  European  the  third)  thev  begin  to  develop 
into  elvers  (tiny  creatures  with  the  appearance  of 
the  adult)  The  males  remain  near  the  mouths  of 
livers  and  the  females  swim  upstioam,  where  thev 
remain  for  from  5  to  20  years  When  sexually 
mature  the  adults  lose  their  voracious  appetites, 
and  in  autumn  they  migrate  to  the  breeding 
grounds,  reproduce,  and  die  There  are  no  fresh- 
water eels  on  the  Pacific  slopes  of  the  Americas, 
but  several  species  inhabit  Asia  There  are  a 
number  of  related  families  of  marine  eels 


eel.  electric*  see  ELECTRIC  FISH 

Efate  (fifa'tS),  Fr  Volt  (vata'),  volcanic  island  (pop 
1,940),  S  Pacific,  most  important  island  of  the 
New  Hebrides  It  is  SE  of  Espmtu  Santo  and  is 
the  seat  of  Vila,  capital  of  the  Anglo-French  con- 
dominium The  island  produces  copra,  coffee,  and 
sandal  wood  Havannah  Haibour  was  developed  in 
the  Second  World  War  Efate  was  formerly  called 
Sandwich  Island 

Effen,  Justus  van  (yoos'tooH  viln  eVfun),  1684-1736, 
Dutch  man  of  letters,  founder  of  the  Hollandache 
Spectator  (17H-35),  a  pioneer  in  Dutch  journalism 
modeled  on  the  journal  of  Addison  and  Steele 
See  W  J  B  Pienaar,  English  Influence*  in  Dutch 
Literature  (1029) 

efficiency  soo  INDUSTRIAL  M\NAOBMKVT,  M\CHINB; 
WORK 

Effingham,  city  (pop  (>,180),  co  seat  of  Effingham 
co  ,  SE  central  111  ,  SE  of  Decatur.  m  a  farm  and 
dairy  area,  me  1861  It  is  a  railroad  center  and 
manufactures  food  products,  lumber,  and  road 
machinery  Lake  Kanagu  borders  the  city 

efflorescence  .  see  HYDRATE 

Egadi.  see  AKOADIAN  ISLES 

Egaht6,  Philippe  see  ORLEANS,  Louis  PHILIPPE 
JOSEPH,  nur  D' 

Egan,  Maurice  Francis  (6  'gun),  1852  1924,  Ameri- 
can diplomat  and  authoi,  b  Philadelphia,  grad 
La  Salle  College,  Philadelphia,  1873,  M  A  Notre 
Dame,  1878,  Ph  D  Villauova  College,  1907  He 
taught  at  Georgetown  Umv  ,  was  bneflv  a  New 
York  journalist,  then  was  a  lav  teacher  at  Notre 
Dame  (1888  05)  and  at  Catholic  Umv  (1895- 
1907)  Appointed  minister  to  Denmark  in  1907, 
he  remained  at  that  post  until  1018,  negotiating 
the  purchase  of  the  Viigm  Islands,  making  a  fruit- 
ful study  of  Danish  farming  methods,  and  con- 
ducting himself  supeibly  m  a  neutral  country  m 
the  Fast  World  War  Among  his  books,  which 
display  ease  of  st>le  and  sunny  poisonal  chai  m  are 
Ten  Years  near  the  (firman  frontier  (1910),  Con- 
fession*  of  a  Hook  Lore)  (1922),  and  the  widely 
loved  Recollections  of  a  Happy  Life  (1924^  Other 
of  his  writings  include  poetry,  essays,  and  hu- 
morous short  stories  (notably  in  The  Wiles  of  St  rton 
Maginnis  (1000) 

Egan,  Patrick,  1841-1919,  Irish  and  American  po- 
litical leader,  b  C'o  Longford,  Ireland  His  pa- 
triotic interests  took  him  from  his  gram-milling  and 
bakery  business  into  fervent  devotion  to  the  cause* 
of  Irish  home  rule  and  land  reform  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Irish  Land  League  from  the  year  of 
its  founding  (1879)  and  was  an  able  lieutenant  of 
Michael  Davitt  and  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  One 
of  the  defendants  m  the  ineffective  "state  trials"  of 
1880-81,  he  fled  latei  betore  steiner  British  meas- 
ures In  Lincoln,  Nebr  ,  he  again  went  into  grain 


illing     H 
rish  Land 


League  and  Irish  home  rule  but  also 


took  up  American  politics  and  was  a  minor  power 
m  the  Republican  partv  until  he  deserted  it  for  W 
J  Bryan  and  the  Democrats  in  1896  As  minister 
to  Chile  (  1889-9  1),  he  conducted  himself  well  when 
international  relations  were  strained  during  the 
revolt  against  Piesident  ,Ios6  Balmaceda 

Egan,  Pierce,  1772-1840,  English  spoits  writer  and 
author  of  Life  in  London,  a  gay  account  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  sporting  gallants  of  the  Regency  With 
its  rough-and-tumble  humor,  slangy  style,  and  time- 
liness, it  was  tiemendously  popular  from  the 
appearance  of  it*  first  number  in  1821,  and  the 
three  chief  characters,  Jerry  Hawthorn,  Corinthian 
Tom,  and  Bob  Logic  the  Oxonian,  wore,  known  over 
all  England  Egan  was  a  reporter  of  spoitmg 
events  for  sevctal  journals,  ho  edited  a  spotting 
paper,  Pierce  Egan's  Life  in  London  and  Sporting 
Guide,  which  Watue  Bell's  Life  in  London  His 
son,  Pierce  Egan,  the  younger,  1814-80,  wrote 
numerous  popular  novels  as  magazine  serials  and  is 
known  as  a  pioneei  of  cheap  hteiature  He  was 
also  an  illustiator  of  some  talent 

Eganville  (p'gunvN),  village  (pop  1,088),  S  Ont  ,  on 
the  Bonnechere  river  and  S  of  Pembroke  It  has 
lumbering,  farming,  and  manufacturing 

Egbert,  d  830,  king  of  WH.HSKX  (802  -JO),  son  of  an 
underkmg  of  Kent  The  name  also  appears  as 
Ecgberht  He  was  of  the  line  of  (  Wdu  and  was  ap- 
parently an  unsuccessful  aspirant  for  the  ciown  of 
Wessex  against  Boohtric  He  took  refuge  at  the 
court  of  Offa  of  Mertia,  but  the  alliance  of  Offa 
and  Boohtric  drove  him  to  the  court  of  Charle- 
magne, where  he  may  have  spent  throe  years  At 
Beohtnc's  death  (802)  ho  IWH  ame  king,  apparently 
without  opposition  In  815  he  conquered  the  West 
Welsh,  harrying  the  present  Cornwall  Some  10 
years  later  he  was  involved  in  war  with  Beornwulf, 
king  of  Merc  m,  whom  he  defeated  at  Ellandune  (or 
Ellendun)  He  sent  his  son  MTH*  \  wu  LF  and  others 
to  Kent,  whic  h  was  then  made  an  undcrkmgdom  of 
Wessex  East  Angha  sought  Egbert's  protection 
and  revolted  against  Mercia  Beornwulf  was  killed 
in  battle,  and  Mere  la  submitted  (828  ?)  to  Egbert 
He  then  secured  the  nominal  submission  of  North- 
urnbria  (829?)  without  a  battle  Thus  all  the  hep- 
tarchy recognized  his  overlordship  In  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  he  is  called  eighth  Bretwalda  (a  title 
of  obscure  significance),  and  later  historians  c  ailed 
him  the  first  king  of  England  (an  anachronistic 


EGGLESTON 

title,  for  there  was  no  conception  of  a  kingdom  of 
England  in  his  day)  His  power  varied  from  king- 
dom to  kingdom  and  year  to  voar  After  834  he 
had  to  defend  his  realm  against  the  Danes  and  in 
his  last  battle  defeated  the  BntoiiH  of  Cornwall, 
who  had  allied  themselves  with  the  Danes  Egbert's 
son,  JSthelwulf,  suueodod  him 

Egede,  Hans  (hdns  a'gudu),  1680-1758  Norwegian 
Lutheran  misnionarv,  called  the  Apostle  of  Gieen- 
land  He  went  to  Gieenland  in  1721  and,  with  the 
support  of  the  Danish  government,  founded  a  mis- 
sion for  the  Eskimo  He  returned  to  Copenhagen  in 
1730  In  1740  he  beoarne  supenntendent  of  the 
Greenland  mission  HIM  son,  Paul,  also  a  missionary 
to  Greenland,  translated  the  New  Testament  for 
the  use  of  the  Eskimo 

Egedesminde  (a'gudhusmf'nu),  settlement  (pop 
187)  in  Egedesminde  district  (pop  2,413),  on  NW 
Greenland,  al  the  mouth  of  Disko  Bay  It  is  named 
for  Hans  Egede,  who  conducted  a  mission  here 

Eger  (a'gur),  Czech  Cheb  (kho'b),  city  (1048  pop 
14,5*3),  NW  Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia,  near  the 
Bavarian  border  King  Ottocar  II  conquered 
(I2f)f>)  this  old  commercial  center  from  Bavaria 
and  lost  it  (127ft)  to  Rudolf  I  of  Hapsburg  Wences- 
laus  II  recov  ered  it  as  reward  for  his  support  in  the 
election  (1208)  of  Albert  I  as  German  king  The 
city,  which  suffered  greatly  in  the  Hussite  Wars, 
retained  a  privileged  status  until  the  16th  cent 
The  cattle,  now  in  ruins,  was  built  by  Emperor 
Frederick  I,  it  was  the  scone  of  the  assassination 
(lf>  $4)  of  the  officers  who  had  remained  loyal  to 
Wallenstein  The  general  himself  was  slain  in  the 
town  hall  In  1939  the  population  of  Eger  was 
35,507,  the  drop  is  due  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Ger- 
man-speaking inhabitants  from  Czechoslovakia 
after  the  Second  World  War 

Eger  (ft'tfr),  G«r  Erlau,  city  (pop  32,482),  NE 
Hungary,  on  the  Eger  river  It  was  created  a 
bishopnc  by  St  Stephen  In  1552  its  fortress,  com- 
manded bv  Stephen  Dobo,  withstood  a  heavy  siege 
by  the  Turks,  whose  advance  into  Hungary  it  de- 
laved  for  several  decades  Treachery  delivered  the 
city  to  the  Turks  in  1596,  they  held  it  for  almost 
150  >  ears  A  minaret  remains  Francis  II  Rakotsy 
used  the  fortress  m  his  fight  against  the  Hapsburgs, 
who  had  it  razed  Eai  ly  in  the  19th  cent  Eger  be- 
came an  archiepiscopal  wee,  the  many  churches 
subsequently  built  have  earned  Eger  the  name 
"Rome  of  Hungary  "  Eger  has  an  active  trade, 
and  red  wine  is  produced  in  the  vicinity  It  also 
has  mineral  springs 

Egena  (ejor'eu),  in  Roman  religion,  water  goddess. 
She  was  particularly  invoked  as  a  goddess  of  child- 
birth She*  was  consort  and  adviser  of  King  Numa. 

Egerton,    Francis*    see    BRIDUBWATBR,    FRANCIS 

EOEKTON,  3l>  DUKE  OF 

Egerton,  Thomas    see  ELLESMERE,  THOMAS  EOER- 
TON,  BARON 
egg'  see  ovrM 

Egge,  Peter  (pa'tur  C'gu).  1869  ,  Norwegian  nov- 
elist He  was  born  in  Trondheim,  the  scene  of 
many  of  his  books,  and  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
writers  of  Norway  His  best-known  work  is  the 
widely  translated  Hansine  Sofstad  (1025,  Eng  tr  , 
1029)  His  first  success  was  The  Heart  (1907) 
Egg  Harbor  City,  inland  city  (pop  3,589),  S  N  J  , 
NW  of  Atlantu  City,  settled  1854  by  Germans, 
me  1856  It  grew  as  a  center  of  grape  culture  and 
has  an  annual  agricultural  fair 
Eggleston,  Edward,  1837-1902,  American  author,  a 
Methodist  clergyman,  b  Vevay,  Ind  ,  educated  in 
the  element aiy  schools  of  the  frontier  Before  1866 
he  was  a  Bible  agent,  circuit  rider,  farm  worker, 
and  minister  in  Minnesota  and  Indiana  These 
circumstances  gavo  him  his  knowledge  of  S  Indiana 
and  the  Hoosier  dialect,  which  he  so  successfully 
employed  in  his  fiction  After  a  few  years  of  jour- 
nalism in  Chicago,  he  went  to  New  York  in  1870  to 
join  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Independent  His  lit- 
erary reputation  was  established  with  Tin.  Hoosier 
Schoolmaster  (1871)  and  The  Circuit  Rider  (1874), 
and  ho  followed  them  with  othei  novels  and  short 
stories  of  the  Westei  n  frontier,  of  which  Koxy  (1878) 
and  The  (irayaons  (1S87)  deserve  special  mention. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
Brooklyn,  from  1874  until  1879,  when  he  retired 
from  all  work  but  writing  and  lustorical  research 
Besides  writing  juvenile  stones  and  historical  lec- 
tures and  articles,  he  planned  a  history  of  Ameiioan 
life,  two  volumes  of  which  he  completed  as  The  Be- 
ginners of  a  Nation  (1896)  and  The  Transit  of  Civ- 
ilization (1901)  See  The  Fint  of  the  Hoosiers  (1903) 
by  his  brother,  G  C  Egglcston,  biogiaphy  by  W. 
P  Randol  (1946) 

Eggleston,  George  Gary,  1839-1011,  American  au- 
thor, b  Vevay,  Ind  ,  studied  law  at  Richmond 
College  in  Virginia,  brother  of  Edward  Eggleston. 
After  a  varied  eateei  of  teaching,  plantation  life, 
serving  in  the  Confedeiate  army,  and  business  ven- 
tures, he  became  a  journalist  in  New  York  city 
after  1870  Ho  was  literary  editor  (1875-81)  of  the 
Evening  Post  and  an  editorial  writer  (1889-1900) 
for  the  World  He  wrote  a  number  of  boys'  stoi  ics, 
biographies,  and  a  good  History  of  the  Confederate 
War  (2  vols  ,  1903)  A  Rebel's  Recollection  (1874) 
and  Recollection*  of  a  Varied  Life  (1910)  are  auto- 
biographical. 
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BGGNOG 

eggnog,  beverage  made  of  well-beaten  eggs  combined 
with  tream  or  milk,  to  which  may  be  added  sugar, 
wine,  spirits,  or  fruit  juices  and  frequently  nutmeg 
to  flavor.  A  rich  egjgnog  based  on  bourbon  whisky, 
brandy,  or  other  spirits  IB  a  traditional  Yuletide 
drink  In  certain  diets  eggnog  is  useful  for  its  high 
food  value 

eggplant,  garden  vegetable  (Solanum  melongena^, 
grown  widely  in  the  tropics,  whoro  it  is  native  It 
is  cultivated  also  in  the  warmer  part*  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  Of  several  vaneties,  the 
purple  is  most  populai  in  the  United  States  and  the 
white  in  Europe 

Egham  (eg'um),  uiban  district  (1931  pop    15,916, 
1943  estimated  pop   23  56,i),  Surrey,  England,  on 
the  Thames  and  WSW  of  London    In  the  vioimt\ 
are  Coopei's  Hill,  celebrated  in  a  poem  by  John 
Denham,  Virginia  Water,  an  aitificial  lake  at  the 
end  of  Windsor  Park,  and  the  Roval  Hollowav  Col- 
lege ioi   Women  (1886)      RUNNYMEDE  is  a  level 
stretch  along  the  river 
Eginhard    see  EJNHARD 
Eglah   (eg'lu)    [Heb,-a   heifer],   one  of   David's 

wives    2  Ham   3  5 

Eglaim  (e'glalm,  egla'lm),  place  E  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Isa   158    See  also  EN- EGLAIM. 
eglantine*  see  SWEETBKIER 

Bgleston,  Thomas  (6'gulstun),  1832-1900,  American 
geologist,  b  New  York  citv,  grad  Yalo.  1854,  and 
Ecole  des  Mines,  Paris,  1860  He  was  superin- 
tendent (1861-64)  of  the  imneralogiral  and  metal- 
lurgical sections  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
In  186J  Egleston  organized,  with  Charles  F 
Chandler,  the  School  of  Mines  at  Columbia  Uiuv 
He  served  as  professor  of  mineralogy  and  metal- 
lurgy (1864-97)  and  assembled  the  collection  now 
called  the  Egleston  Mmeralogical  Museum 
Eglon  (eg'-)  [Heb  ,-hke  a  calf]  1  King  of  Moab. 
He  was  murdered  by  Ehud,  who  became  judge  of 
Israel  Judges  3  S  Ancient  city,  Palestine,  on  the 
southern  end  of  the  maritime  plain  It  wan  one  of 
the  cities  allied  against  Joshua,  who  destroyed  it 
after  the  battle  of  Aijalon  Joshua  10, 12  12,  15  39 
Egmont,  John  Perceval,  1st  earl  of  (eg'mont,  -munt) , 
1683-1748,  Irish  peer,  associate  of  James  E  OOLK- 
THORPE  in  founding  Georgia,  b  Co  Cork  Elected 
(1727)  to  the  British  House  of  Commons,  he  served 
on  Oglethorpe's  committee  investigating  penal  con- 
ditions He  was  first  president  of  the  trustees  of 
Georgia  and  kept  a  joumal  of  their  transactions, 
part  of  which  has  been  printed  (1886) 
Egmont.  Lamoral,  count  of  (la 'moral),  1522-68, 
Flemish  general  and  statesman,  of  one  of  the  no- 
blest families  of  the  Nethei  lands  In  the  service  of 
Philip  II  of  Spain  he  helped  defeat  the  French  at 
Samt-Quentm  (1557)  and  Gravel  me*  (1558)  and 
was  governor  of  Brabant  and  Artois  Though  a  de- 
vout Catholic,  Egmont  protested  against  the  per- 
secution inflicted  on  the  Protestants  of  the  Low 
Countries  In  1565  he  jouineved  to  Madrid  to  in- 
duce a  change  of  policy  m  Philip  II,  but  failed  in 
his  mission.  When  the  duke  of  Alba  arrived  (1567) 
At  Brussels,  he  almost  immediately  had  Egmont 
and  Count  HOORN  arrested  Although  they  had 
sympathised  with  WILLIAM  THB  SILENT,  they  had 
actually  never  entertained  the  thought  of  treason 
Against  their  king  Nevertheless,  Alba  meant  to 
spread  terror  among  the  population  by  securing  a 
death  sentence  Egmont  and  Iloorri,  both  knights 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  vainly  sought  to  be  tried  by  a 
court  of  their  order  or  even  to  obtain  a  fair  trial  by 
the  judges  Alba  had  appointed  In  1568  Egmont 
and  Hoorn  were  publicly  beheaded  in  front  of  the 
city  hall  of  Brussels  Their  death  plunged  the  Low 
Countries  into  consternation  and  fury  and  was  in- 
strumental in  the  outbreak  of  open  rebellion  against 
Spanish  rule  Egmont  is  the  central  figure  of 
Goethe's  tragedy,  Kgmont,  for  which  Beethoven 
composed  an  overture  and  incidental  music 
EgAont,  Mount  (og'm6ut,  -munt),  extinct  volcanic 
cone,  8,260  ft  high,  on  W  North  Island,  New  Zea- 
land. It  is  symmetrically  shaped,  with  a  snow- 
capped summit 
ego:  see  PSYCHOANALYSIS. 

egoism  (g'gdlcm),  m  ethics,  the  doctnne  that  the 
ends  and  motives  of  human  conduct  are  the  good 
of  the  individual  It  is  opposed  to  altruism,  which 
holds  the  criterion  of  morality  to  tie  the  welfare  of 
others  The  term  has  been  variously  used,  from 
the  broad  interpretation  of  the  self  and  all  its  con- 
cerns and  interests  (the  benevolent  self-interest  of 
the  utilitarians)  to  the  egoism  of  Nietzsche  m  which 
any  self-denial  IB  cowardice  Although  egoism  is 
moat  frequently  associated  with  the  ethics  of  the 
early  Greek  hedonists  and  the  modern  utilitarians, 
it  may  be  associated  with  mtuitionism,  which  is  by 
nature  ego-centered  Herbert  Spencer  attempted 
to  reconcile  egoism  and  altruism  through  social 
discipline,  and  some  modern  philosophers  attempt 
this  reconciliation  through  the  concept  of  the  grow- 
ing self  who  invests  his  interests  m  an  ever-widening 
social  field 

Egorevsk,  RSFSR  see  YKOORBVSK 
«gret  (egret'),  name  for  several  species  of  herons  of 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds  Before  they  were  pro- 
tected by  law  the  birds  were  nearly  exterminated 
by  hunters  who  slaughtered  them  in  their  nesting 
colonies  to  secure,  for  the  millinery  trade,  their 
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beautiful,  white,  silky  plumage  called  aigrettes. 
These  feathers  develop  during  the  bieedmg  season 
and  in  the  American  egret  are  straight  plumes, 
about  21  in  long,  growing  on  the  back  The  smaller 
snowy  egret  or  snowy  heron,  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  hunted,  has  curved  plumes  on  the  back, 
head,  and  breast  The  reddish  egret  is  white  part  of 
the  yoar,  changing  to  grayish  plumage  with  brown 
head  and  nook  The  greater  and  lesser  egrets  are 
European  species 

Egypt  (e'jfpt),  Aiabir  Mur  (mte'ru),  biblical  Miz- 
rmm  (mTzra'Tm).  kingdom  (386,198  sq  mi  ;  pop 
10,087,304),  occupying  the  northeast  corner  of 
Africa  and  the  SINAI  peninsula  of  HW  Asia  The 
capital  is  CAIRO  Eg\pt  ia  washed  on  the  north  bv 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  on  the  oast  by  the  Red 
Sen  and  its  two  arms,  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  The  Sinai  peninsula  (separated  from  the 
rest  of  Egypt  by  the  Suez  Canal)  is  bordered  on  the 
east  h\  Israel  and  Palestine  In  Afuca,  Egypt's 
land  boundaries  are  Libya  on  the  west  and  the 
Anglo-Egvptian  Sudan  on  the  south  Goograplu- 
calh  Egypt  is  a  deseit  crossed  from  north  to  south 
hv  the  NIIK  river,  which  has  a  fertile  valley  and 
delta  The  Nile  is  the  dividing  line  between  the 
Western  Desert  and  the  Eastern  Desert  (also  called 
tho  Arabian  Deseit),  in  both  of  which  a  small  pop- 
ulation of  pastoral  nomads  ekes  out  a  living  The 
country  is  also  sometimes  divided  into  Upper 
Egj  pt  (south)  and  Lower  Eg>  pt  (north)  Eg>  pt  is 
predommantU  a  plateau  averaging  under  1,000  ft 
high  The  limited  mountainous  areas  are  chiefly  on 
tho  Sinai  peninsula  (with  Mt  Sinai.  7.497  ft  high, 
the  loftiest  peak  m  the  country)  and  along  the  Red 
Sea  coast  In  the  mountains  oil,  Egypt's  mam  min- 
eral resource  besides  the  salt  and  potash  of  ite  des- 
erts, is  tapped  Comparatively  minor,  however, 
are  all  economic  activities  outside  the  Nile  valley 
and  delta  There  some  95  percent  of  the  population 
hvea  and  nearly  all  the  c  ultivable  land  (3  percent  of 
the  national  area)  is  found  While  tho  density  of 
population  in  Egypt  as  a  whole  (<  50  per  square 
mile)  is  not  large,  the  density  within  this  zone 
(c  700  per  square  mile)  is  among  the  greatest  in  the 
world  The  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile  and 
carefully  controlled  irrigation  <ombme  with  a  hot 
rhmate  and  a  long  growing  season  to  afford  Egypt 
two  or  even  three  harvests  a  vear  despite  the  al- 
most total  absence  of  ram  (there  is,  however,  win- 
ter rainfall  on  the  Mediterranean  coast)  Agricul- 
ture is  divided  between  subsistence  crops,  including 
rice,  wheat,  and  green  vegetables,  and  cotton,  the 
mam  cash  trop  Industry  in  Eg>pt,  occupying 
some  500,000  persona,  is  c  onfiued  almost  entirely  to 
spinning  and  weaving  cotton  The  chief  industrial 
tenter  is  Cairo,  but  many  of  the  towns  strung 
along  the  Nile  also  contribute  their  production 
Most  of  the  cotton,  however,  is  exported,  c  hieflv 
through  the  port  of  ALEXANDRI  i,  where  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country  is  concentrated  Imports  are 
mainly  machinery  and  luxury  goods,  in  which  tho 
country  is  deficient  Egypt  also  exports  some  of  the 
products  of  the  Anglo- Egyptian  Sudan  These  are 
earned  down  the  Nile  to  Shallal  near  the  First 
Cataract  and  there  transferred  to  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  main  Egyptian  railroad,  which 
parallels  the  Nile  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria  There 
are  shorter  railroads  in  the  delta  and  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  several  surfaced  roads 
cross  the  desert  Some  91  pen-out  of  the  Egyptian 
population  is  Moslem,  Christians,  chiefly  of  the 
Coptic  Church  (see  COPT),  form  about  8  percent, 
and  Jews  are  a  small  minority 
The  Ancient  Empire  of  the  Nile  The  valley  of  the 
long  river  between  the  deserts,  with  the  annual 
floods  and  deposits  of  life-giving  silt  and  with  its 
equable  climate,  wan  the  seat  of  one  of  the  oldest 
civilizations  built  by  man  into  an  organic  whole — 
rivaled,  indeed,  only  by  the  somewhat  more  ob- 
scure cultures  of  Mesopotamia  Gram  was  grown 
early  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  The  earliest  known 
date  in  world  history  is  that  of  tho  adoption  of  the 
Eg>ptian  calendar,  which  has  been  set  at  4241  B  C. 
The  antiquity  of  the  regional  civilization  is  thus 
almost  staggering,  and  whereas  the  story  of  other 
lands  is  measured  in  centuries,  that  of  ancient 
Egypt  is  measured  m  millenniums  Thanks  to  the 
work  of  Sir  William  M  Flinders  Petrie  and  other 
archaeologists,  much  is  known  even  of  the  period 
before  the  actual  historic  records  begin  Those  rec- 
ords are  abundant  arid,  because  of  the  dry  climate 
of  Egypt,  have  been  well  preserved  The  inscrip- 
tions, such  as  the  Palermo  stone  (of  the  V  dynas- 
ty), have  unlocked  a  wealth  of  information,  both 
historical  and  mythohistoncal,  since  tho  HIERO- 
GLYPHIC writing  was  deciphered  (principally  by 
Champolhon)  Later  historical  writings,  especially 
those  of  M  \NETHO  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  those  of 
Greek  historians  (notably  HERODOTUS),  illuminate 
the  meaning  of  the  inscriptions.  Finally,  the  great 
papyrus  dumps,  preserved  in  the  dry  climate,  offer 
an  enormous  (and  not  infrequently  confusing) 
amount  of  information,  especially  on  the  later 
periods  of  ancient  Egyptian  history  The  study  of 
the  Egyptian  records  has  become  111  modern  times 
a  science  of  itself,  known  as  Egyptology  The  study 
offers  many  problems,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that 
of  dating  events,  There  is  so  much  argument  on  the 


subject  that  it  «eorm  sometimes  as  if  each  Egyptol- 
ogist had  developed  his  own  chronology.  One 
system  was  worked  out  by  the  celebrated  J.  H, 
BREASTED,  ami  it  attained  wide  enough  acceptance 
to  become  a  sort  of  conventional  dating  system, 
though  many  critics  claim  that  he  makes  the  early 
events  of  Egyptian  history  much  too  early  Since 
his  system  has  beon  much  used  in  textbooks  and  is 
supported  by  his  well-established  reputation,  it  has 
been  used  throughout  The  Columbia  Encyclopedia 
The  division  of  Egyptian  history  into  30  dynasties 
up  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  worked  out 
by  Manetho  and  revised  by  modern  historians,  is  a 
convenient  frame  upon  which  to  hang  the  biogra- 
phy of  the  kings  and  a  record  of  events  The  table 
of  the  dynasties,  with  the  chronology  of  Breasted, 
is  heio  given  The  numbers  of  the  dynasties  are 

Even  in  Roman  numbers,  and  the  number  is  fol- 
wed  by  the  date  of  founding  and  a  notation  of 
famous  monarchs  of  that  line     Since  there  arc 
many  gaps  and  periods  without  well-known  rulers 
(occasionally  without  known  rulers  at  all),  those 
are  given  simply  with  dates  or  are  combined  with 
better-rec  orded  periods 
/,  //.    3400  B  C   MBNES 
///     2980  B  C   HNKFHU 

IV  2900  B  C   KHmu  (Cheops),  KHAPRE,  MEN- 
KURR   Age  of  the  great  pyramids. 

V  2750  BC 

VI  2625  B  C    PKPI  I,  PFPI  II.    Old  Kingdom  or 
Old  Empire  ends 

VII,   VIII    2475  BC 

IX,  X    2445  B  C     Capital  at  Heracleopohs 

XI  2160  B  C   Capital  at  Thebes 

XII  2000   BC    AMKNEMHET  I,   SKHOtmtis   I, 
AMENEMHKT    II,    SESOBTRIS    II,    SLMOTUIM    III, 
AMtNKMHfc/r  111.   AMFNEMHET  IV    Tho  Middle 
Kingdom  or  Middle  Empire 

X1II-XV1I  1788  BC  The  IhKsoa  (t  1G75- 
c  1575)  An  obscure  period 

XVI II  1580  B  C   AMI.NBOTEP  I,  THUTMOSE  I. 
THDTMOSE  II  with  Ilatshepsut,  THUTMOS*    III, 
AM*NHOTEP  II,  THUTMOBE  IV,  AMENHOTKP  III, 
Amonhotep    IV     (!KHNATON),    TUT-ANKH-AMI>,N 
New  Ernpiie,  New  Kingdom,  or  Empire  begins 

XIX  1350  B.C     HAHMHAB,  RAMBUS  I,  Smi  I, 
RAMSES  II,  MBRNEPTAH,  SETI  II 

XX  1200  DC     RAMSES  III  with  TIY     Now  Em- 
pire, New  Kingdom,  or  Empire  declines 

XXI  1090  B  C   Tamtc  dynasty,  with  capital  at 
Tan  is 

XXII  945  BC     Libyan  dynasty     SHbSHONK  I 
Capital  at  Buhastis 

XXIII  745  B  C     Capital  at  Bubastis     Nubian 
dynasty,  with  invasion  of  PIANKHI 

XXIV  718  BC     Saite  dynasty,  with  capital  at 
Sals 

XXV  712    BC      Nubian    dynasty    TIRHAK^H 
Assyrian  invasions  begin  foreign  domination 

XXVI  663    BC      PHAMTIK,    NB.OHO,    APUIJ-.H, 
AMASIH  11     Capital  at  Sals 

XXV II  525  B  C    The  Ac  HAEMENIDAK  of  Persia 
in  c  ontrol,  C  \Mm  HI  s  to  D  uuus  II    Eg\  pt  revolts 
XXV II I,  XXIX,  XXX     405  BC     Last  native 
dynasties    before    conquest    of    ALEXANDER    THE 
GREAT  in  332  B  C     Capital  at  Sals,  then  at  Men- 
des,  then  at  Sobennjtos     NEKHTNEBF  I,  NLKHT- 
NEBF  II 

The  development  of  a  high  culture  was  early,  and 
the  artistic*  and  intellectual  achievements  of  the 
Old  Kingdom  were  notable  (see  EGYPTIAN  ARCHI- 
TECTURE, EGYPTIAN  ART,  Ec.YPTIAN  RELIGION) 

From  the  beginning  there  was  a  concept  of  the  di- 
vinity or  quasi-divimty  of  the  king  (Pharaoh)  that 
lasted  from  the  time  of  Menes,  who  united  two 
earlier  kingdoms  to  make  Egypt,  to  the  ultimate 
fall  of  Egvpt  to  the  Romans  Menes,  king  of  Up- 
per Egypt  with  his  capital  of  Nekheb,  near  Thebes, 
conquered  the  rival  kingdom  of  Lower  Egypt  m  the 
Nile  delta  A  new  capital  was  set  up  at  MFMPHIS 
In  the  unified  and  centralized  state  tho  memory  of 
the  two  ancient  kingdoms  was  preserved  m  formal- 
ities of  administration  Trade  nourished,  for  Egypt 
had  to  obtain  its  minerals  from  abroad.  The  III 
dynasty  was  the  first  to  build  extensively  in  stone 
and  brick.  These  kings  and  more  especially  those  of 
the  IV  dynasty  (whic  h  may  be  said  to  begin  the 
Old  Kingdom  proper)  were  the  builders  of  the  great 
pyramids  at  GubH  The  Great  Pyramid  of  Khufu 
has  been  called  "the  greatest  mass  of  masonry  over 
put  together  by  human  hands."  It  is  a  monument 
not  only  to  the  king  but  to  tho  unified  organization 
of  ancient  Egyptian  society.  This  centralization 
broke  down  somewhat  in  the  V  dynasty,  the  priests 
of  the  sun-god  at  Hierapolis  gamed  increasing 
power,  and  tho  office  of  provincial  rulers  became 
hereditary,  and  their  local  influence  was  thereafter 
always'a  threat  to  the  state  In  the  25th  cent  BC 
the  Old  Kingdom  after  a  long  and  flourishing 
existence  fell  apart.  The  local  rulers  became  dom- 
inant, and  the  records,  kept  by  the  central  govern- 
ment, tended  to  disappear,  leaving  the  period  dark 
Some  order  was  restored  by  the  IX  dynasty,  but  it 
was  not  until  2160  that  power  was  again  centralized, 
this  time  at  Thebes  up  the  Nile.  This  was  to  be  the 
capital  for  the  moat  part  of  the  next  millennium. 
The  Middle  Kingdom,  founded  by  the  XI  dynasty, 
reached  its  zenith  under  the  XII.  The  Pharaoh, 
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However,  wa*  not  now  an  absolute  monarch  but 
rather  a  feudal  lord,  and  his  vaasals  held  their  land 
in  their  own  power.  The  XII  dynasty  advanced  the 
border  up  the  Nile  to  the  Second  Cataract  Order 
was  preserved,  the  draining  of  the  Favum  was 
begun  (adding  a  new  and  fertile  province),  a  uni- 
form system  of  writing  wae  arrived  at,  and  civilisa- 
tion reached  a  new  splendor  After  213  years  this 
dynasty  came  to  an  end,  in  1788  B  C  In  the  dimly 
known  period  that  followed,  Egypt  passed  for  a 
century  under  the  Hyksoe  (the  so-called  shepherd 
kings),  who  were  apparently  Semites  from  the  east; 
they  may  have  continued  to  rule  m  Palestine  as 
well.  They  wore  expelled  from  Egypt  by  Amasis  I 
(Ahrnose  I),  founder  of  the  XVIII  dynasty  The 
New  Kingdom,  the  New  Empire,  or  the  Empire 
was  established  The  local  governors  generally  op- 
posed both  the  Hvkno8  and  the  new  dynasty,  those 
who  survived  were  now  made  mere  administrators, 
their  Lands  passing  to  the  crown  Ancient  Egypt 
reached  its  height  The  boundaries  were  extended 
into  Asia,  with  a  foreign  province  reaching  the 
Euphrates  (see  THUTMOSD  I  and  THUTMOSE  III). 
Architecture  wag  at  its  zenith  with  the  enormous 


and  stunningly  impressive  buildings  at  and  around 
Thebes  (see  LUXQH  and  KAHNAK)  The  curious  re- 
ligious revolution  by  which  Pharaoh  Ikhnaton 
strove  to  introduce  a  monotheism  of  the  sun-god 
aroused  great  opposition  and  wrecked  his  house 
Ramses  II  of  the  XIX  dynasty  fought  the  HIT- 
TiTfcft  in  Syria  arid  concluded  a  treaty  with  them 
Ramses  111  of  the  XX  dynasty  beat  off  sea  raiders 
(called  Achaeans).  These  invaders  did  not  return, 
but  Egyptian  civilization  seems  to  have  worn  out 
rapidly  There  was  a  succession  of  weak  kings,  and 
the  Tneban  priesthood  practically  ruled  the  coun- 
try and  continued  to  maintain  a  sort  of  theocracy 
for  450  years  In  the  delta  the  Libyan  element  had 
been  growing,  and  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
we-ik  XXI  dvnafcty,  wh«h  hud  been  ruling  from 
Tarns,  a  Libyan  dynasty  came  to  power  This  was 
succeeded  by  the  alien  rule  of  Nubians,  Negroes 
who  advanced  from  the  south  to  the  delta  under 
Piankhi  and  later  definitely  conquered  the  land 
The  rising  power  of  ASSYRIA  threatened  Egypt  by 
absorbing  the  pettj  states  of  S>  na  and  Palestine, 
and  Assyrian  kings  had  come  to  the  ver>  borders  of 
Egypt  several  times,  before  EHAR-HADDON  actually 
invaded  the  land  of  the  Nile,  overpowered  the 
Nubians,  and  sacked  Memphis  and  Thebes 
Egypt  now  passed  under  the  control  of  a  great 
foreign  empire  Assyrian  rule  was,  however,  short- 
lived, by  650  B  C  ,  under  Psamtik,  Egypt  was  once 
more  independent  and  orderly  Greelc  traders  be- 
came important,  and  their  city  of  Naucratis, 
founded  by  Ainasis  II,  throve  Attempts  to  reestab- 
lish Egyptian  power  in  Asia  weie  turned  back  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  EKJ  pt  was  to  fall  easy  prey 
to  the  armies  of  OAMBISES  of  Persia  Despite  oc- 
casional troubles,  tlu>  Peisians  maintained  their 
hegemony  until  405  B  C  New  dynasties  were  then 
established,  but  the>  did  not  regain  any  of  the  old 
splendor  Egypt,  rich  and  ill-defended,  fell  to 
Alexander  the  Groat  with  no  resistant  e  in  332  B  C 
When  his  brief  empire  faded,  Egypt  in  the  wars  of 
his  successors  (the  Diadochi)  fell  to  his  general 
Ptolemy  who  became  king  as  Ptolemy  I  All  the 
succeeding  kings  of  the  dynasty  were  also  named 
Ptolemy  The  great  city  of  Alexandria  became  the 
center  and  fountainhead  of  the  new  HKLLBNISM  of 
the  Hellenistic  world  The  Ptolemies  maintained  a 
formidable  empire  for  more  than  two  centuries  and 
exercised  great  power  in  the  E  Mediterranean  The 
priesthood  remained  in  native  hands,  but  the  splen- 
dor of  the  Ptolemaic  government  weighed  heavily 
upon  the  overtaxed  and  hard-working  peasantry 
The  Jewish  population  was  large — perhaps  as 
much  as  a  seventh  of  the  total  population — and 
even  the  Palestinian  Jews  looked  to  the  Alexan- 
drian Jews  for  guidance  The  rising  power  of  Rome 
•early  overshadowed  Egypt,  but  it  was  not  until 
Ptolemy  XI  through  POMPH.Y  got  Roman  aid  to 
regain  his  throne  that  Rome  actually  obtained  (58 
B.C  )  a  foothold  in  Egvpt  itself  CLEOPATRA,  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  XI,  tried  to  win  back  power 
for  Egypt,  especially  through  Julius  CABSAU  and 
Mark  ANTONY  Octavian  (later  Emperor  Augus- 
tus) actually  annexed  Egypt  to  Rome,  putting  to 
death  the  putative  son  of  Caesar  and  Cleopatra  who 
was  at  least  nominally  the  last  of  the  Ptolemies  as 
Ptolemy  XIV  Egypt  became  a  granary  for  Rome. 
4Wid  the  emperors  from  Augustus  to  Hadrian  raised 
the  irrigation  system  to  great  efficiency,  and  Trajan 
reopened  the  ancient  Nile-Red  Sea  canal  In  tlie 
2d  cent ,  strife  between  Jews  and  Greeks  in 
Alexandria  brought  massacres,  and  a  mutiny  of  the 
soldiers  did  irreparable  damage  The  taxes  rose 
ateadily  to  meet  increasingly  severe  and  frequent 
emergencies.  Would-be  conquerors  looked  longing- 
ly at  .Egypt,  and  Zenobia  of  Palmyra  actually  took 
the  province,  which  was,  however,  soon  recovered 
Christianity  was  welcomed  in  Egypt,  and  several 
of  the  moat  celebrated  Doctors  of  the  Church, 
notably  ATHANASUTS,  CYRIL  (of  Alexandria),  and 
OmaBN,  were  Egyptians.  Egypt  gave  rise  to  the 
Arian  *ud  Negtoruui  heresies,  and  GNOSTICISM 
flourished  for  a  time.  The  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
was  probably  the  most  important  figure  in  Egypt 


After  Cyril,  MONOPHYBITISM  became  the  national 
faith:  out  of  this  arose  the  Coptic  Church  The 
hostility  of  the  people  to  the  Orthodox  Bvzantme 
emperors  and  officials  probably  helped  Khosru  II  of 
Persia  to  gam  Egypt  in  Old  It  was  recovered 
(c  628)  by  Herachus,  but  the  Persian  invasion  was 
but  a  forerunner  of  the  more  serious  Arabian  in- 
vasion. SeeJ  H  Breasted,  A  History  of  Egypt  from 
the  Earliest  Time*  to  the  Persian  Conquest  (2d  ed  , 
1909;  many  reissues);  Hir  William  M  Flinders 
Petne,  History  of  Egypt  (6  vols  ,  1898-1905,  many 
reissues) ;  E  R  Bevan,  History  of  Egypt  under  the 
Ptolemaic  Dynaaty  (1928),  James  Baikie,  Ancient 
Egypt  (2d  ed  ,  1932),  Allan  Chester  Johnson.  Ro- 
man Egypt  to  the  Reign  of  Dwdetian  (1936) ,  H.  I 
Bell,  Kavpt  from  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  Arab 
Conquest  (1949) 

Islamic  Egypt  The  Arabic  conquest  of  Egypt  (639- 
42) ,  only  some  20  years  after  the  rise  of  Islam,  made 
the  country  an  integral  part  of  the  Moslem  world 
Until  the  19th  cent ,  Egyptian  history  was  tied  up 
with  the  general  political  development  of  ISLAM, 
whether  unified  or  divided  into  warring  states  Un- 
der the  OMAYYUJ  caliphate  many  of  the  people  con- 
tinued their  adherence  to  Coptic  Christianity 
despite  the  special  tax  exacted  from  infidels  The 
settling  of  colonists  from  Arabia  and  the  financial 
advantages  of  adopting  Islam  eventually  reduced 
the  Christian  population  to  a  small  minority  With 
Arab  dominance,  the  Greek  and  Coptic  languages 
went  out  of  use  and  Arabic  alone  was  spoken  The 
ABBABID  c  aliphate  (founded  750)  at  first  had  Egypt 
completely  in  its  grip,  but  the  unwieldmess  of  its 
vast  domain  encouraged  provincial  governors  to  re- 
volt and  to  assert  their  own  rule  In  the  10th  cent 
Egypt  fell  to  the  FATIMITE  claimants  to  the  cal- 
iphate, who  invaded  from  the  west  The  Fatirnites 
founded  Cairo  in  969  to  be  their  capital,  and  in  972 
with  the  establishment  there  of  the  Mosque  of  El 
Azhar  as  a  great  (and  still  active)  Moslem  univer- 
sity they  further  signalized  the  change  of  Egypt 
from  an  outpost  of  Islam  to  one  of  its  centers  The 
strain  of  the  CRUSADES  may  have  been  responsible 
for  the  fall  of  the  Fatimitos,  which  led  to  the  found- 
ing by  SALADIN  of  the  Ayyubitc  dynasty  The 
strategic  position  of  Egypt  made  it  a  logical  target 
of  the  Crusaders,  who  twice  (1219-21,  1249-50) 
held  Danuetta,  then  the  chief  Mediterranean  port, 
but  could  advance  no  farther.  The  later  Ayyubite 
rulers  came  excessively  under  the  control  of  their 
soldiers  and  advisers,  the  MAMELUKES,  former 
slaves,  who  m  1250  seiced  the  country  Until  1517, 
when  Egypt  was  conquered  by  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
the  Mamelukes  maintained  their  turbulent  rule, 
with  frequent  revolts  and  extremely  short  tenure 
for  most  of  the  sultans  Nevertheless,  they  built 
many  great  architectural  monuments  Their  im- 
portance by  no  means  disappeared  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  Ottoman  power,  for  the  Egyptian  pasha 
(governor)  was  compelled  to  consult  the  Mameluke 
beys  (princes),  who  continued  in  control  of  the 
provinces  Ottoman  control  became  almost  nom- 
inal by  the  administration  (1768-73)  of  Ah  Bey, 
who  termed  himself  sultan  Order  was  not,  how- 
ever, restored,  and  the  Turks  by  no  means  gave  up 
attempts  to  assert  power  over  the  unruly  beys  It 
was  on  the  pretext  of  establishing  order  and  restor- 
ing Turkish  rule  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (NA- 
POLBON  I)  undertook  the  Fremh  occupation  of 
Egypt  (1798-1801),  though  his  real  object  was  to 
strike  at  Great  Britain  by  cutting  off  British  trade 
lines  and  ultimately  by  detaching  India  All  efforts 
were  bent  to  establishing  French  power  (in  Syria 
as  well  as  Egypt),  and  the  Turks  ultimately  joined 
the  British  m  forcing  the  French  out  After  the 
French  withdrawal  occurred  the  rise  of  MOHAMMKD 
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in  intervention,  the  British  vessels  bombarded 
Alexandria  Troops  were  then  landed,  and  the 
rebel  forces  were  rapidlv  c  onquered  Disapproval 
of  this  action  led  France  to  withdraw  from  partici- 
pation in  the  Egyptian  government  in  November 
The  British  consolidated  their  control  during  the 
period  (1883  -1907)  when  Lord  CKOMBH  was  consul 
general  and  dc  fadn  ruler  Lord  Km  HENKB  at  this 
time  accomplished  the  conquest  of  the  Sudan, 
which  was  constituted  the  AuroLO-Ec, \PTIAN  BIT- 
DAN,  and  later  (1911-14)  he  was  Britiwh  consul 
general  in  Egypt  In  the  First  World  War  when 
Turkey  joined  the  Central  Powers,  Great  Britain 
declared  Egypt  a  British  protectorate  and  deposed 
ABBAS  II,  the  allegedly  pro-German  khedive,  sub- 
stituting Husem  Kami!,  a  member  of  his  family 
After  the  war  Egyptian  nationalists  of  the  WAFI> 
party,  led  by  ZAOHLVL  P\»HA,  were  especially  vig- 
orous in  their  demands  for  freedom  A  treaty  pro- 
viding for  Egypt's  independent  e  was  c  on<  luded  In 
1922  and  aftor  some  delays  went  into  effect  in  1928 
A  constitution  was  proclaimed  making  Egypt  a 
kingdom  under  FUAD  I  and  establishing  a  parlia- 
ment Great  Britain,  however,  might  etill  station 
troops  in  Eg>  pt  and  refused  to  consider  Egyptian 
claims  to  the  Anglo-Eg\  ptmn  Sudan  The  British 
protectorate  was  retained  until  the  promulgation  of 
a  new  treaty  in  1936,  which  made  the  two  coun- 
tries allies  but  promised  the  eventual  withdrawal  of 
British  troops  Fuad  \va*  succeeded  by  his  son 
FAROUK  I  In  1937,  at  Montreux,  Switzerland,  a 
further  step  towards  sovereignty  wan  accomplished 
by  the  agreement  (which  went  into  effect  in  1949) 
to  end  EXTKKKI  roitiAi  JTY  m  Eg>pt  The  country's 
internal  political  life  was  larneh  a  struggle  for  pow- 
er between  the  Wafd  party  and  the  throne  The 
constitution  was  suspended  in  1930,  and  Kgjpt  was 
under  a  virtual  royal  dictatorship  until  the  Wafd- 
ists  forced  its  readoption  m  19.J5  In  the  Second 
World  War,  Great  Britain  undertook  the  defense 
of  Egypt  (and  thereby  of  its  empire)  according  to 
the  treaty  of  1936  Egypt  did  not  dec  lare  war  until 
Feb  ,  1946,  despite  almost  continuous  danger  of 
Axis  engulfment  until  the  British  victory  at  Ala- 
mem  in  Oc  t ,  1942,  decisivelv  hurled  the  enemy 
from  the  country  (for  details  of  the  military  en- 
gagements, see  NORTH  \FTUCA,  CHAMPAIGNS  IN) 
After  the  war,  demand*  were  made  for  a  revision  of 
the  treaty  of  1930  Repeated  talks  failed  because 
of  Egyptian  insistence  that  Great  Britain  allow  the 


incorporation  of  the  Anglo-Eg>  ptian  Sudan  into 
Egypt  An  hgyptian  appeal  (1947)  to  the  Se<'unt> 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  on  this  subject  was 


ALI,  a  former  common  soldier,  who  was  appointed 
"  ~  "  '      Ottoman  emperor 


ALI,  a  former  caramon  soldier,  wh 
(1805)  Egyptian  pasha  by  the  Ol 
Mohammea,  in  1811,  once  for  all  destroyed  the 
Mamelukes'  power  by  massacring  their  leaders 
Only  the  threat  of  European  force  could  persuade 
him  to  desist  from  using  his  well-trained  army  and 
navy  to  maintain  his  conquest  of  Syria  and  from 
threatening  all  Ottoman  power  As  additional  com- 
pensation his  office  of  pasha  was  made  hereditary 
He  is  the  founder  of  the  present  Egyptian  royal 
line  Succeeding  pashas  continued  nis  policy  of 
piecemeal  annexation  of  the  Sudan  and  of  moderni- 
zation. All  land  was  confiscated  and  redistributed 
in  nearly  equal  shares  to  the  fellahm  [Arabic,  -peas- 
ants], but  in  time  large  holdings  were  built  up  out 
of  bankrupt  estates  The  cultivation  of  cotton  as  a 
cash  crop  was  inaugurated,  the  Nile  was  brought 
under  control  through  dams,  and  the  SUEZ  CANAL 
was  constructed  The  increasing  independence  of 
Egypt  from  Ottoman  rule  was  manifested  by 
granting  (1866)  the  title  khedive  (viceroy)  to 
ISMAIL  PA»HA.  I&uuuTs  extravagance  forced  nun  to 
Nell  (1875)  his  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  to  Great 
Britain.  Hi*  successor,  Tewfik  Pasha,  submitted 
(1880)  to  Joint  British-French  control  over  Egypt's 
finance*.  An  anti-foreign  rebellion  (1881-82)  forced 
the  khedive  to  appoint  a  nationalist  cabinet.  Great 
Britain  and  Frame,  supporting  Towfik,  compelled 
the  resignation  of  the  cabinet  and  m  May  and 
June,  1882,  made  a  joint  naval  demonstration  off 
Alexandria,  Riots  broke  out  m  the  city  in  June. 
On  Jujy  11,  after  France  and  Italy  refused  to  join 


also  vain  Difficulties  were  also  occasioned  by  the 
British  announcement  that  not  all  military  forces 
in  areas  other  than  the  Suez  ("anal  zone  could  be 
withdrawn  Egypt  bitterh  opposed  the  United 
Nations  partition  of  Palestine  in  1948  and,  joining 
its  forces  with  the  other  members  of  the  ARAB 
LEAUUL,  sent  troops  into  the  S  Negeb.  Smaller 
Israeli  forces,  however,  hold  the  Egyptians  to 
slight  gams  In  domestic  politics  there  were  fre- 
quent ministerial  upsets  occasioned  by  the  failure 
of  any  party  to  win  a  majority  m  the  chamber  of 
deputies  Early  in  1950,  however,  the  Wafd  ac- 
quired a  majority  and  formed  a  one-party  cabinet 
See  Lord  Ciomer,  Modern  Egypt  (1908),  Stanley 
Lane-Poole,  History  of  Egypt  in  the  Middle  Ages 
(2d  ed  ,  1914),  G  A  Lloyd,  Baron  Uo>d,  Egypt 
since  Cramer  (1933-34),  A  E  Crouchley,  Economic 
Development  of  Modern  Egypt  (1938),  Charles 
Issawi,  Egypt,  an  Economic  and  Social  Analysis 
(1947),  .\1  A.  Rifaat,  Awakening  of  Modern  Egypt 
(1948) 

Egyptian  architecture  was  formulated  prior  to  3000 
B  C  Scant  tree  growth  afforded  no  encouragement 
for  wooden  architecture,  but  from  the  fine  cuty  de- 
posited bj  the  flood  waters  of  the  Nile  the  ceramic 
arts  developed  eaily  and  both  sun-dried  and  kiln- 
dried  bucks  were  extensively  used  Fine  tsaud- 
stone,  limestone,  and  giamte  were  available  for 
obelisks,  sculpture,  and  decorative  uses,  so  an 
architecture  of  massive,  static,  and  reposeful  qual- 
ity emeiged  from  primitive  structures  of  clay  and 
roeds  The  incised  and  flatly  modeled  j»u»face 
adornment  of  the  granite  buildings  apparently  was 
derived  from  mud  wall  ornamentation,  while  the 
slope  given  to  the  masonry  walls  tugg^U  a  meth- 
od originally  used  for  obtaining  gi  eater  stabil- 
ity in  the  mud  walls  The  i  ceded  columns  are 
remuuaceut  of  the  original  reeds,  bound  together, 
which  formed  the  frame  wo  i  k  The  Egyptians  de- 
veloped poht-and-lmtel  const)  uc  tion — the  type  ex- 
clusively employed  in  then  monumental  buildings 
— even  though  the  ut>e  of  the  arch  was  known  to 
them  Walls  wet  e  immensely  thick  Columns  were 
confined  to  the  hall-*  and  inner  courts  The  mas- 
sive, sloping  extoi  101  walls,  containing  only  a  few 
small  openings,  as  well  as  the  columns  and  pieis 
which  they  concealed,  were  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphic and  pictorial  carvings  in  brilliant  colors 
Many  motives  of  Egyptian  ornament  are  symbpU- 
cal,  such  as  the  scarab,  or  sacred  beetle,  the  solar 
disk,  and  the  vulture  Hieroglyphics  were  com- 
posed as  decorations,  in  addition  to  ooostitutmg 
records  of  historic  events  Egyptian  sculptors  pos- 
sessed the  lugheat  capacity  for  integrating  their 
ornament  with  the  essential  forms  of  the  biuldwg. 
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From  natural  objects,  such  as  palm  leaves,  the 
papyrus  plant,  and  the  buds  and  flowers  of  the 
lotus,  they  developed  conventionalised  motifs 
Roofs,  invariably  flat,  as  suited  to  the  lack  of  rain, 
were  of  huge  stone  blocks  supper  ted  by  the  exter- 
nal walla  and  the  closely  spaced  columns  All 
dwelling  houses,  built  of  timl>er  01  of  sun-baked 
bricks,  have  disappeared,  only  temples  or  tombs 
were  constructed  in  enduring  materials  and  thus 
survived  The  great  monuments  were  made  pos- 
sible by  the  most  despotic  gover  nment  ever  known 
the  population  was  put  to  work  on  them  as  each 
monarch  desired  to  leave  behind  memorials  to  his 
glory  The  belief  in  existence  beyond  death  le- 
sulted  in  sopukhial  architecture  of  maximum  im- 
pressiveness  and  permanence  Egyptian  archi- 
tectural development  parallels  the  chronology  (see 
EGYPT)  Old  Kingdom.  3400-2475  B  C  ,  Middle 
Kingdom,  2475-1788  BC,  New  Empire,  1580- 
1090  B  V  Old  Kingdom  lemams  are  almost  en- 
tirelv  sepulchral,  chiefly  the  tombs  of  mouarchs  and 
nobles  The  mastabas,  the  oldest  remaining  sepul- 
chers,  ate  rectangular,  flat-roofed  structures  with 
sloping  walls  containing  chambers  built  over  the 
mummy  pit  The  PYRAMID  of  a  sovereign  was  com- 
menced as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne  Groups 
of  them  exist,  those  at  Gizeh,  which  include  the 
Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops  (Knunr),  being  among 
the  best-known  examples  Main  Middle  Kingdom 
tombs  wore  tunneled  out  of  the  rock  rhffs  of  the 
west  bank  of  the  Nile  In  a  romaikable  XII- 
dv  nasty  group  (2000-1788  BC  )  at  Bern  Hassan 
are  the  earliest-known  columns  of  Eg\  ptian  archi- 
tecture Now  Empire  temples  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Thebes,  such  as  those  of  Medmet  Habu  and  the 
Rameseum,  derived  their  form  from  the  funerary 
chapels  of  previous  ages  While  remains  of  earlier 
temples  are  almost  entirely  lacking,  the  New  Em- 
pire was  the  great  period  of  temple  conduction, 
those  extant  exhibiting  conformity  to  a  distinct 
ty  pe  The  doorway  in  the  massiv  e  facade  is  flanked 
on  each  side  by  great  sloping  towers,  or  pylons,  in 
front  of  which  obehbkh  and  colossal  statues  often 
were  placed  The  more  important  temple's  were 
approached  between  lows  of  sculptured  larns  and 
sphinxes,  and  a  high  enclosing  wall  screened  the 
building  from  the  common  people,  who  had  no 
share  in  the  temple  rituals  —  these  existed  solely  for 
the  king,  the  officials,  and  the  priesthood  Beyond 
the  open,  colonnaded  courtyard  was  t  he  great  hy  p- 
ostyle  hall  with  immense  columns  arranged  in  a 
central  nave  and  side  aisles,  the  shortei  columns  of 
the  latter  permitting  a  clerestory  for  the  admission 
of  light  Behind  the  hy  posts  le  hall  were  small 
sanctuaries,  where  only  the  king  md  priests  might 
enter,  and,  behind  these,  small  service  chambers 
The  Great  Temple  of  Amon,  at  Karnak,  isapiod- 
uct  of  many  successive  additions,  beginning  with 
the  XVIII  dynasty,  the  contial  columns  of  its 
hvpostvle  hall  being  the  largest  eyer  used  New 
Empire  temples  were  also  excHvratod  from  rock 
The  temple  of  Abu-Simbel  (t>cgun  by  Soti  I),  an 
overwhelmingly  impressive  monument,  has  four 
colossal  figures  of  its  builder,  Harrises  II,  who  com- 
pleted it,  sculptured  from  solid  rock  and  flanking 
the  entrance  portal  in  the  facade,  hewn  from  the 
limestone  mountainside  The  tcrnplr  at  EDMJ 
(237  B  C  ),  commented  by  Ptolemy  III,  is  the  best 
preserved  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  See  Sir  W  M 
Flinders  Petne,  Egyptian  Arthtitctvre  (19  J8) 
Egyptian  art.  Prehistoric  tombs  m  Egypt  have 
yielded  finds  of  painted  pottery  and  hgurmos  — 
especially  of  women  —  carved  ivoiv  tusks,  and  flint 
weapons  which  roughly  parallel  the  Luiopean  cave 
drawings  of  the  Paleolithic  pei  md  Somewhat  later, 
glazed  pottery,  stone  and  mctnl  cosmetic  utensils, 
gold  ornament,  and  crude  stone  reliefs  appeared 
With  the  beginning  of  the  Old  Kingdom  period 
(3400-2475  B  C  )  there  was  ampul  development  of 
the  stylistic  conventions  which  characterize  Egyp- 
tian art  throughout  its  history  In  relief  sculpture 
and  in  painting,  the  human  figure  was  almost  al- 
ways represented  with  tho  head  in  profile  view,  the 
and  shoulde 
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legs,  and  feet  in  profile  view  (the  law  of  frontahty) 
The  profile  view  was  favored  in  representations  of 
animals  and  objects  There  was  little  attempt  at 

Rlastic  or  spatial  illusiomsrn  The  reliefs  were  very 
>w  and  often  sunken  below  the  surface  of  tho 
stone  Color  was  applied  in  flat  tones  and  there 
was  no  attempt  to  render  effects  of  linear  perspec- 
tive Corresponding  conventions  prevailed  in  stat- 
uary m  the  round  Various  standing  and  seated 
tvpes  were  developed,  but  always  there  was  strict 
adherence  to  the  law  of  frontahty  and  a  tendency 
to  emphasize  s>  mmetrv  and  to  minimize  suggestion 
of  movement  Strong  emphasis  on  broad  perpen- 
dicular planes  resulted  m  a  characteristic  blocklike 
effect  As  religious  beliefs  emphasized  the  pieser- 
vation  of  all  phases  of  earthly  life  in  order  to  insure 
the  happy  posthumous  existence  of  the  dead,  what 
was  demanded  of  the  artist  was  a  conceptual  and 
illustrative  statement  of  reality  embodied  in  tho 
most  durable  materials  at  his  command,  rather 
than  the  creation  of  independently  beautiful  forms 
Tombs  were  decorated  with  a  vanety  of  domestic, 
military,  hunting,  and  ceremonial  scenes  with  full 
complement  of  personages  and  objects.  In  addition 
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there  were  statues  of  the  deceased  and  of  his  serv- 
ants and  attendants,  often  shown  at  their  charac- 
teristic occupations.  Especially  in  the  poorer 
tombs  there  were  often  wooden  or  terra-cotta 
statuettes  of  vassals  and  slaves  frequently  ar- 
ranged in  episodical  groups  Among  tho  earliest 
examples  of  Old  Kingdom  sculpture  aie  stone  tab- 
lets decorated  in  low  reliefs  which  probably  served 
as  cosmetic  palettes  Outstanding  Old  Kingdom 
examples  of  sculpture  in  the  round  are  the  Great 
Chephren,  in  diorite,  the  Prince  Ka-hetep  and  Prin- 
cess Neferct,  in  painted  limestone,  and  the  Sheik-el- 
lieled  (mayor  of  the  village),  in  painted  wood  (all* 
Cairo)  and  the  Seated  Scribe,  in  painted  limestone 
(Louvre)  Because  of  its  relative  irnpermanence, 
painting  was  little  used  as  an  independent  medium, 
but  appears  to  have  served  principally  as  accessory 
to  sculpture  A  rare  example  is  the  painting  of 
geese  from  a  tomb  at  Medum  (Cairo)  In  the 
Middle  Kingdom  period  when  Thebes  was  tho  ar- 
tistic and  political  centei ,  there  were  no  innovations 
in  painting  and  sculpture,  which  tended  toward  in- 
creased formalism  The  standardization  of  art 
forms  resulted  in  a  conventionalized  pictorial  sym- 
lx)hsm  that  ma\  be  associated  with  the  qualities 
of  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  wilting  Outstanding 
for  freedom  of  draughtsmanship  aie  the  paintings 
of  the  rock-cut  tombs  at  Bern  Hassan  (e  g  ,  Slavfs 
Feeding  Oryxea  and  Cat  Stalking  I'rry,  Tomb  of 
Khnemu-hetep)  and  elsewhere  Superb  craftsman- 
ship and  iichness  of  design  distinguish  the  minor 
arts  In  jewelrv  often  a  very  fi agile,  delicately 
worked  mounting  is  combined  with  heavy  stones 
and  enamel  work,  suggesting  that  certain  pieces 
were  designed  as  funerary  ornaments  rather  than 
for  actual  wear  In  both  painting  and  sculpture  m 
the  Empire  period  there  was  a  tendency  towards 
greater  elasticity  of  line  and  boldness  of  design, 
e  g  ,  Nobleman  Hunting  (British  Mus  ),  Thutmoso 
III,  a  life-size  basalt  statue  (Cairo),  and  Seti  I 
Offering  to  Osiris,  a  limestone  relief  (temple  of  Seti 
I,  Abydos)  A  mastei  piece  of  the  16th  cent  B  C  , 
when  a  school  of  artists  was  producing  works  at 
Tel-el-Arnarria,  is  the  painted  limestone  portrait 
bust  of  Queen  Nofretete,  wife  of  Ikhnaton  The 
style  developed  at  Tel-el-Amai  na  soon  died  out 
Its  decline  wan  well  advanced  in  the  reign  of  Tut- 
ankh-amen,  whose  throne  chair  is  a  superb  example 
of  Egyptian  furmtuie  design  The  bodv  is  of  cedar 
exquisitely  worked  with  reliefs  covered  in  sheet 
gold  and  inlaid  with  enamels  and  semiprecious 
stones  In  the  Saite  penod  (8th  cent  B  C  )  there 
was  a  conscious  return  to  the  simplicity  and  aus- 
terity of  the  Old  Kingdom  style  Sometimes  tho 
imitation  is  HO  exact  that  it  is  difficult  to  date  a  work 
without  an  inscription  Many  finely  wiought  poi- 
trait  heads  of  Saite  dignitaries,  usually'  made  of 
close-grained  stone  such  as  basalt  and  highly 
polished,  testify  to  a  rec  rudescence  of  realism  Yet 
despite  its  high  level  in  technical  performance, 
Saite  art  shows  signs  of  artrstic  decline  even  moie 
marked  after  the  Persian  conquest  of  525  B  C 
During  the  Ptolemaic  dv  nasty  (J32  B  C  ~  iO  B  C  ) 
the  vitality  of  the  ancient  architectural  tradition 
was  still  evident  in  the  construction  of  great 
temples  (e  g  ,  temples  of  Hoi  us  at  Edfu,  Hathor  at 
Dendera,  I  sis*  at  Philae) ,  but  in  the  other  arts  there 
was>  servile  imitation  of  Old,  Middle,  and  New  King- 
dom forms  This  decadent  Egyptian  eclecticism 
could  not  withstand  the  infilt ration  of  Greek  and 
Roman  forms,  and  after  this  period  an  autonomous 
Egyptian  art  did  not  survive  The  minor  arts, 
however,  continued  to  flourish  Alabaster  vases, 
faience  pottery  and  figurines,  glassware,  carved 
ivory ,  and  hammered  and  enameled  metalwork 
long  continued  to  be  produced  in  the  ancient  man- 
ner, and  the  traditional  Egyptian  style  predomi- 
nated in  jewelry  oven  though  Noar  Eastern  arid 
Greek  motifs  appear  from  the  end  of  the  Saito 
period  SeeG  C  M  Maspero,  Art  in  Egypt  (1922), 
Sir  W  M  I<  hndors  Petne,  The  Arts  and  Crafts  of 
Ancient  Egypt  (1923) 

Egyptian  language,  chief  of  the  ancient  Hamitic  lan- 
guages See  HIEROGLYPHIC  and  LANGUAGE  (table) 

Egyptian  religion.  There  is  no  dearth  of  doc  urnents 
on  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  Prayers, 
myths,  and  legends  are  known  It  is  true  that 
whole  periods  of  Egyptian  history  are  dark,  and 
the  doc  uments  cover  only  certain  areas  in  time, 
but  there  is  almost  a  superfluity  of  material  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  understanding  and  in- 
terpreting the  mass  of  material  are,  however, 
enormous  because  of  the  innate  complexity  of  the 
subject  Many  gods  and  goddesses  seem  to  be 
more  or  less  identical  and  yet  coexist  Contra- 
dictory mvths  explaining  the  creation  of  the 
world,  natural  phenomena,  and  the  like  were  ap- 
parently accepted  simultaneously  There  were 
numerous  local  deities,  and  some  scholars  have 
sought  to  find  in  the  history  of  Egyptian  religion 
a  sort  of  war  of  the  gods,  with  the  dominance  of  a 
god  following  directly  the  political  dominance  of 
the  city  or  region  in  which  his  cult  centered 
Others  have,  however,  denied  true,  pointing  out 
the  national  prominence  of  gods  whose  cults  cen- 
tered in  obscure  titles  or  regions  that  never  had 
political  power  Attributes  were  borrowed  from 
one  deity  for  another,  and  there  is  much  over- 


lapping. The  question  of  the  relationship  of  the 
gods  to  particular  animals  is  by  no  means  simple 
Animals— -apparently  all  animals — were  held  to  be 
sacred,  but  only  in  certain  periods  was  this  rever- 
ence debased  to  animal  worship  Even  the  sacred 
Apis  bull  at  Memphis  was  not  simply  an  animal 
god  but  was  related  to  Ptah,  the  great  god,  tho 
artificer,  the  maker  of  the  world,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  an  earth-god  who  was  identical  with  the  eaith 
Tho  worship  of  Berapia  or  Sarapis  was  also  con- 
nected with  the  Apis  bull  and  seems  to  have  arisen 
at  the  tomb  of  the  dead  Apis  bulls  Serapis  was 
also  the  great  god,  the  maker,  represented  as  a 
bearded  man ,  his  cult  was  late  and  was  promoted 
chiefly  by  the  Ptolemies  in  Alexandria  Some  earlv 
cosmological  myths  represent  the  heavens  as  a 
great,  star-studded  cow  standing  above  the  earth 
Elsewhere  the  sky  is  Nut,  the  mother  goddess, 
arched  over  the  earth  and  supported  by  Shu  and 
Tefnut,  gods  of  the  air  These  three  and  Keb, 
god  of  the  earth  (both  brother  and  husband  of 
Nut),  are  in  one  myth  the  children  of  the  sun-god, 
who  begat  them  from  himself  Tho  connection  of 
Nut  with  the  tow  (a  symbol  of  fertility)  hold  also 
for  the  other  mother  goddesses,  notably  Hathor 
or  Athor,  who  is  frequently  represented  in  art 
simplv  as  a  cow,  but  morn  often  with  a  woman's 
bodv  and  a  cow's  head  or  a  woman  with  a  cow's 
horns  arid  ears  Isis,  likewise  a  mother  goddess,  is 
also  often  represented  as  a  woman  with  cow's 
horns  Bast,  the  mother  goddess  and  the  "lady  of 
life"  whose  cult  centered  at  Bubastis,  was,  how- 
ever, represented  as  having  the  head  of  a  cat  or  a 
lioness  -and  sometimes  as  a  cat  or  a  lioness  This 
correlation  of  animal  and  god  gives  an  individual 
and  peculiarly  baffling  aspect  to  Egy  ptian  pic  tured 
and  sculptured  representations  of  the  deities  The 
hawk  or  falcon  is  connected  with  the  sun-god, 
particularly  with  the  sun-god  Horus  Anubis,  one- 
of  the  gods  of  the  dead,  who  eonduc  ted  the  dead  to 
judgment,  is  represented  as  a  reclining  jac  kal  or  a 
man  with  a  jackal's  face  Thoth,  who  also  con- 
ducted the  dead  and  was,  besides,  the  secretary 
god  who  kept  the  records  of  the  dead  and  of  the 
gods,  was  shown  as  a  man  with  the  head  or  nee  k 
of  an  ibis  or  as  an  ibis  He  also  was  connec  ted 
with  the  baboon  Sometimes  parts  of  different 
animals  were  combined  into  one  figure,  eg,  the 
wings  of  a  falcon  and  tho  claws  of  a  lion,  or  the 
head  of  a  hippopotamus  and  tho  back  of  a  troco- 
dile,  occasionally  there  would  be  anatomical  fea- 
tures from  four  or  five  animals  r  ombmed  Other 
symbols  were  also  attached  to  the  deities  Thoth, 
for  instance,  was  represented  bearing  the  moon 
symbol  Horus  and  the  other  sun-gods  had  the 
disk  as  symbol  of  the  sun  Neith  or  Neit,  a  sky- 
goddess  and  the  goddess  of  jov,  whose  c  hief  temple 
was  at  Sals,  had  c  rossed  arrows  as  her  symbol  Tho 
sun-god  Ra  or  Re,  whose  worship  centered  at 
Hehopohs,  had  the  obelisk  (again  a  fertility  si«n) 
for  his  chief  symbol  Mvths  are  likewise  overlap- 
ping and  seem  to  present  contradictions  One  of 
the  best  known  is  that  of  OMIHIH  and  IBIS  These 
two  were  brother  and  sister  as  well  as  husband 
and  wife,  they  were  the  children  of  Keb  and  Nut, 
as  weie  also  Nepthys  and  Set  or  Seth,  who  was  the 
print  iple  of  darkness,  night,  and  evil  He  managed 
to  kill  Osiris  and  hide  the  body,  but  Isis  found  it 
and  partially  revived  Osiris  Set,  discovering  this, 
hacked  the  Ixxly  of  Osiris  to  bits  Isis  found  them 
all  and  with  the  help  of  Thoth  restored  Osiris,  who 
then  dwelt  in  the  underworld  and  became  the  judge 
of  the  dead  Hoi  us,  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis, 
avenged  his  father  and  took  over  his  father's  power 
since  Osiris  had  gone  to  tho  dark  underworld 
Horus  it  was  who  sailed  the  sun  boat  across  the 
heaven  daily  The  king  was  looked  upon  as  oc- 
cupying the  place  of  Horus,  and  the  succession  of  a 
new  king  was  celebrated  as  the  replacement  of 
Osiris  by  Horus  In  time  the  name  of  other  sun- 
gods,  particularly  Ra  and  AMON,  became  much 
more  common  m  usage  than  that  of  Horus,  but 
Horus  by  no  means  disappeared  Not  only  did 
the  several  sun-gods  coexist,  but  other  aspec  ts  and 
other  names  might  be  attached  to  one,  e  g  ,  Ra  as 
tho  rising  sun  was  Khepn,  as  the  setting  sun 
Atum  Tho  importance  of  sun  worship  m  Egypt 
can  hardly  be  overstressed,  and  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  one  attempt  at  establishing  monotheism 
in  ancient  Egypt — the  reforms  of  IKHNATON — 
were  aimed  at  making  the  sun-god  the  sole  god 
Great  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  cult  of  the  dead, 
leading  to  emphasis  on  the  tomb  and  on  the  corpse 
and  causing  the  building  of  the  PYKAMID  as  the 
king's  tomb,  tho  greatest  form  of  tomb  the  world 
has  known  Homo  also  the  preservation  of  the 
bodies  of  the  great  by  embalming  (Anubis,  who  had 
helped  Isis  c  are  for  the  dead  Osiris,  was  the  god  of 
embalming)  and  mummification  (see  MUMMY)  The 
dead  were  provided  with  food  and  drink,  weapons, 
and  articles  of  toilet.  Tombs  were  often  visited  by 
the  family,  who  brought  new  offerings  A  whole 
body  of  funerary  literature  grew  up,  the  most 
celebrated  example  being  the  BOOK  OF  THE  DEAD 
Most  of  this  dealt  with  proper  precautions  and 
care  for  the  dead  so  as  to  insure  proper  immortality 
The  concept  of  immortality  was  complex.  The 
elaborate  care  for  the  remains  testifies  to  the  belief 
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in  some  fashion  in  the  immortality  of  the  body  (at 
least  the  form  of  the  body),  but  tho  fundamental 
doc-trine  seems  to  have  been  belief  in  the  ka,  the 
vital  spirit  within  a  man  A  man  was  said  at  his 
death  to  have  joined  his  ka  The  dead  were  pe- 
culiarly attached  to  the  place  of  burial,  but  might 
also  venture  abroad  as  ba,  an  earthly  apparition 
usually  represented  in  bird  form,  and  tombs  were 
provided  with  some  means  of  entrance  and  exit  for 
the  ba  At  least  some  of  the  great  dead  were  con- 
ceived  of  as  being  translated  among  tho  stars  and 
thus  joining  the  rhythm  of  nature  Finally  the 
underworld  was  spoken  of  as  the  abode  of  the  dead 
The  evidence,  it  may  be  noted,  is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  treatment  of  dead  kings  and  nobles, 
and  much  less  is  known  of  the  funeral  customs  of 
tho  common  people  and  the  peasantry  The  king 
as  successor  to  the  god  and  as  a  god  himself  was 
the  chief  of  the  priests,  but  in  the  manv  centuries 
of  Egyptian  history  powerful  priesthoods  grew  up, 
the  priests  becoming  enriched  particularly  by  the 
service  in  the  cult  of  the  dead  They  at  times  ex- 
ercised actual  powers  of  government  in  the  land 
The  worship  of  the  Egyptian  deities  was  not  in 
late  days  confined  to  Egypt  Those  who  were 
especially  adopted  by  the  Romans  and  tho  Greeks 
were  Isis,  Horus  (especially  as  a  child,  called 
Harpocrates  and  shown  with  his  finger  to  his  lips, 
thus  being  sometimes  considei  ed  the  god  of  silence) , 
and  Sorapis  The  worship  of  Isis  as  the  mysterious 
and  beneficent  mother  goddess  was  especially  wide- 
spread and  persisted  until  well  in  the  Christian  era 
Interest  in  the  occult  has  alwavs  emphasized  the 
secrets  of  the  Egyptian  religion  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  East  The  modern  believers  m  the  occult  often 
are  conceined  with  the  secrets  revealed  to  tho 
initiate  by  signs  and  proportions  in  the  Great 
Pvramid  and  with  lore  allegedly  handed  down 
within  hidden  organizations  of  the  initiate  Mod- 
ern scholars  have  tried  to  gather  together  the  im- 
mense amounts  of  information  on  the  innumerable 
gods  and  to  catalogue  and  classify  tho  abundant 
materials  Many  take  the  view  that  tho  frequent 
( ontradictions  can  be  explained  only  by  assuming 
that  the  Egyptians  accepted  the  man\  local  gods 
without  concern  for  the  eontradu tions  and  that, 
therefore,  their  polytheism  was  a  welter  of  con- 
flicting beliefs  Some  scholars  have  turned  their 
attention  to  development  within  the  religion  J  H 
Uieastod  attempted  to  show,  by  correlation  of  data 
from  different  periods,  that  Egyptian  thought  and 
religion  evolved  steadily  toward  a  more  spiritual 
concept  and  espei  mlly  toward  a  broader  and 
deeper  ethical  view  of  life  Recently  H  Frankfort 
has  attomjpted  to  show  an  underlying  unity  m 
I'.gy  ptian  thought  and  to  demonstrate  that  ap- 
parent confusions  and  contradictions  resulted  only 
fiom  the  use  of  many  approaches  to  the  ineffable 
piohlems  of  being,  permanence,  and  change  See 
\dolf  Erman,  A  Handlwk  of  Egyptian  Religion 
(Kng  tr,  1907),  J  H  Bieasted,  Development  of 
Religion  and  Thought  in  Am  lent  Egypt  (1912)  and 
The  Dawn  of  Conscience  (1934),  Sir  h  A  Walha 
Budge,  From  Fetish  to  God  in  Ancient  Egypt  (1934) , 
II  Frankfort,  Ancient  Egyptian  Religion  (1948) 

Egyptians,  Gospel  of  the   see  PSEUDEPIORAPHA 

Ehi  (e'hl),  tho  same  as  \HIRAM 

Ehime  (ahe'ma),  prefecture,  NW  Shikoku,  Japan 
see  MATSUYAMA 

Ehrenberg,  Christian  Gottfried  (krls'tyan  got 'fret 
a'lunbeik),  1795-1870,  German  naturalist,  studied 
theology  and  then  medicine  In  1820  he  went  to 
Egypt  for  scientific  exploration  and  later  to  Syria 
and  Arabia,  describing  his  travels  in  several  books 
He  went  with  Alexander  von  Humboldt  into  Asi- 
atic Russia  in  1S29  His  principal  investigations 
weie  studies  of  the  infusoria 

Ehrenbreitstem  (a'runbrlt'shtln),  foitiess,  W  Ger- 
many, on  a  high  cliff  acioss  tho  Rhine  from  Co- 
ULBNZ,  of  which  it  has  been  a  part  since  1937  It 
was  first  built  in  1128,  probably  on  eaiher  founda- 
tions, and  was  rebuilt  in  the  19th  cent  It  was  oc- 
c  upied  after  the  First  World  War  by  tho  Americans 
and  the  French,  and  in  1945  by  the  Fiench 

Ehrenburg,  Ilya  Gngoryevich  (elya'  gtlg6r'yuvlch 
a'runbobrk) ,  1891-,  Russian  journalist  and  novel- 
ist, whose  name  is  also  (spoiled  Erenburg  Ho  is 
noted  for  his  reports  on  both  the  First  and  Second 
World  Wars  Some  of  his  leports  are  tianslatecl 
m  The  Tempering  of  Russia  (1944)  Because  of 
long  residence  abroad  (1921-40),  ho  is  the  most 
cosmopolitan  of  the  Soviet  waters  In  1942  he  won 
the  Stalin  Prize  for  a  novel,  The  Fall  of  Pans 
(Kng  tr  ,  1942),  dealing  with  the  decay  of  French 
society  from  1935  to  1940  Other  translated  novels 
are  The  Extraordinary  Adventures  of  Julio  Jurenito 
and  His  Disciples  (1921,  Eng  tr  ,  1930),  The  Love 
of  Jeanne  Ney  (1924,  Eng  tr  ,  1929),  an  ironic 
spy  story,  A  Street  in  Moscow  (1927,  Eng  tr , 
1932) ,  Out  of  Chaos  (1933;  Eng  tr  ,  1934) ,  and  The 
Storm  (Eng  tr  ,  in  Moscow,  1948,  American  ed  , 
1949),  a  panoramic  war  novel  which  won  the  Stalin 
Prize  m  1948. 

EhrUch,  Paul  (poul»  Ar'Hkh),  1854-1915,  German 
bacteriologist.  He  directed  (1896)  an  institute  for 
serum  research  at  Steghtz,  near  Berlin,  which  was 
transferred  (1899)  to  Frankfurt-am-Main  as  the 
Institute  for  Experimental  Therapy  For  his  work 


in  immunology  he  shared  with  Ehe  Metchnikoff 
the  1908  Nobel  Prize  in  Physiology  and  Medicine 
He  made  valuable  contributions  also  in  hematology, 
in  cellular  pathology,  in  the  use  of  dyes  m  mi- 
croscopy and  m  the  treatment  of  disease,  in  tho 
study  of  cancer,  and  in  his  discovery  of  salvarsan 
(or  "606,"  so  called  from  its  numerical  order  in 
his  experimental  series)  and  of  neosalvarsan  (less 
toxic  than  salvarsan)  for  the  treatment  of  syphilis 

Ehud  (e'httd)  1  Judge  of  Israel  Ho  delivered 
Israel  from  Moab  Judges  3  12-30  2  Bonjamite 
1  Chron  7  10,  8  6 

Eichelberger,  William  Snyder  (I'kulburgur),  1865-, 
American  astronomer,  b  Baltimore,  grad  Johns 
Hopkins  (B  A  ,  1886,  Ph  D  ,  1896)  He  was  twice 
assistant  on  the  Vautwal  Almanac  and  later  served 
as  director  (1910-29)  From  1900  to  1929  he  was 
professor  of  mathematics  at  the  U  S  Naval  Acad- 
emy and  after  1902  was  in  charge  of  several  dif- 
ferent departments  in  the  Naval  Observatory  In 
1901  he  had  charge  of  the  U  S  eclipse  station  at 
Fort  de  Kock,  Sumatra,  in  1905,  of  that  at  Daroca, 
Spam 

Eichendorff,  Josef,  Baron  von  (yS'zfif  baron'  fun 
I'khunddrf),  1788-1857,  German  poet  His  lyric 
verse,  modeled  upon  German  folk  songs,  is  among 
the  best  poetry  of  the  lomantic  period  It  reflects 
the  sound  and  mood  of  nature  with  remarkable 
effect  One  of  his  best-known  poems,  "The  Broken 
Ring,"  has  itself  become  a  folk  song  Schumann 
set  much  of  his  verse  to  music  Eichendorff  wrote 
also  the  autobiographical  Memoirs  of  a  Good-for- 
Nothing  (182b,  Eng  tr  ,  1866)  and  several  short 
tales,  such  as  "The  Marble  Statue"  (1817-26,  Eng 
tr  in  Pierce  and  Schreiber,  Fiction  and  Fantasy  of 
German  Romanic,  1927)  For  selections,  see  his 
Happy  Wandeier  and  Other  Poems  (tr  by  Marjorie 
Rossy,  1925),  M  A  A  Munsterberg,  A  Harvest  of 
German  Verse  (1916),  Norman  Macleod,  German 
Lynr  Poetry  (19W) 

Eichholtz,  Jacob  (Ikh'holts),  1776-1842,  American 
portrait  painter,  b  Lancaster,  Pa  ,  pupil  of  Gilbert 
Stuart  in  Boston  but  mainly  self-taught  He 
painted  portraits  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
men  of  the  day  and  he  also  painted  family  groups 
He  was  especially  successful  m  handling  textiles 
Among  his  portraits  are  those  of  Chief  Justices 
John  Marshall  (Histoncal  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia)  and  John  Bannister  Gibson  (Phila- 
delphia Law  Association),  James  Buchanan 
^Smithsonian  Institution) ,  Col  James  Gibson 
[capitol,  Dover,  Del  ),  and  Nicholas  Biddle 
ichler,  August  Wilhelm  (ou'gcfcst  vll'helm  Ikh'- 
liir),  1839-87,  German  botanist  He  worked  out 
the  symmetry  of  the  parts  of  a  flower  and  de- 
veloped a  systom  of  plant  classification,  which, 
after  later  work  on  it  by  \dolf  Engler,  was  widely 
adopted  by  European  lx>tamsts  He  wrote  a  syl- 
labus of  pharmaceutical  botany 

Eickel,  Germany   see  \\  ANNE-EICKEL 

eider   see  DUCK 

Eider  (I'dur),  river,  125  mi  long,  N  Germany, 
separating  Holstoin  on  tho  south  from  Schleswig  on 
the  north  It  rises  S  of  Kiel  and  flows  W  into  the 
North  Sea 

Eidsvold  or  Eidsvoil  (both  at-,'v61),  hamlet,  Akers- 
hus  co  ,  SE  Norway,  S  of  Mjosa  lake  One  of  the 
oldest  Norse  confederacies,  the  Eidsivalag,  held 
assemblies  here  from  about  the  let  c  ent  A  D  In 
1814  Norwegian  patriots  met  at  Eidsvold  manor 
(now  a  national  monument),  framed  a  constitu- 
tion, and  declared  the  independence  of  Norway 

Eielsen,  Ellmg  (aeTsun),  1804-83,  Norwegian- 
American  preacher,  rememl>ered  as  the  founder 
(1846)  of  the  Notwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  Aftei  itinerant  missionary  work  in  Scandi- 
navia, he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1839, 
preached  in  Chicago  the  fiist  Norwegian  sermon 
heard  in  Amoi  ica,  and  for  many  years  exercised  the 
strongest  religious  influence  among  Norwegian 
pioneers  m  the  Middle  West  See  J  M  Rohne, 
Norwegian  American  Lutheraniam  (1926) 

Eifel  (I'ful),  plateau,  NW  Germany,  N  of  tho  Moselle 
river  and  E  of  the  Ardennes  The  Eifel  forms  part 
of  the  Rhenish  Slate  Mts  (Goi  Rheinisches 
Schiefergebirge)  and  is  a  barren  area  characterized 
by  deep  valleys,  extinct  volcanoes,  and  cratei 
lakes  Hohe  Acht  n  the  highest  point  (2,447  ft ) 

Eiffel,  Alexandre  Gustave  (I'ful,  Fr  dleksa'dru 
gustav'  afPl'),  1832-1023,  trench  engineer  A 
noted  constructor  of  bridges  and  viaducts,  ho  also 
contributed  to  tho  science  of  aerodynamics  arid 
wrote  The  Resistance  of  the  Air  (1913,  Eng  tr  , 
1913)  He  designed  tho  Eiffel  Tower,  erected  in 
tho  Champ-de-Mars  for  the  Pans  exposition  of 
1889  The  tower  is  984  ft  high,  of  iron  framework 
supported  on  four  masonry  piers,  from  whu  h  rise 
four  columns  uniting  at  a  height  of  620  ft  to  form 
one  shaft  Three  platforms  at  different  heights  are 
reached  by  stairs  and  elevators  On  tho  top  of  the 
tower  are  a  meteorological  station  and  a  wireless 
station 

Eigenmann.  Carl  H.  (I'gun-),  1863-1927,  American 
zoologist,  b  Germany,  grad  Indiana  Umv  ,  1886 
From  1891  he  taught  at  Indiana  Umv  ,  founding 
and  directing  (1895-1920)  the  biological  station 
at  Wmona  Lake  and  serving  as  dean  of  the 
graduate  school  (1908-26)  With  his  wife,  Rosa 
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Smith  Eigenmann  (1850-1947),  he  studied  the 
•fishes  of  South  America  and  wrote  on  the  fresh- 
•water  fishes  of  British  Guiana  (1912),  of  NW 
South  America  (1922),  and  of  Chile  (1927)  He 
also  wrote  Cave  Vertebrates  of  America  (1909) 

Eiger  ft'gur),  peak,  13,038  ft  high  in  the  Bernese 
Alps,  Switzerland. 

Eight,  The,  group  of  American  artists  in  New  York, 
formed  in  1908  to  exhibit  paintings  They  were 
men  of  widely  different  tendencies,  held  together 
mainly  by  their  common  opposition  to  academism 
They  were  stigmatized  as  the  "ashcan  school  "  The 
group  compused  Arthur  B  Da  vies,  a  romanticist, 
Maunce  Prendergast,  Ernest  Lawson,  and  William 
Glackens  impressionists,  Everett  Shinn,  an  illus- 
trator, Robert  Henri,  a  singularly  honest  virtuoso, 
and  John  Sloan  and  George  Luks,  at  that  time 
followers  of  Henri  These  men,  and  above  all 
Da  vies,  weie  responsible  for  the  Armory  Show  of 
1913,  which  mtioduoed  modern  European  art  to  a 
shocked,  recalcitrant,  but  curious  America  In 
1917,  together  with  George  Bellows  and  other  ad- 
herents, they  organized  the  Society  of  Independent 
Artists  Modern  American  painting  owes  much  to 
their  efforts  and  example  They  forced  the  younger 
geneiation  to  abandon  the  various  forms  of  nature 
copying  and  to  accept  serious  aesthetic  and  social 
responsibilities 

eight-hour  day  see  t  ABOR,  HOURS  OF 

Eijkman,  Christian  (krls'tyan  Ik 'man),  1858-1930, 
Dutch  physician  He  was  head  of  the  Pathological 
Institute  of  Batavia  and  later  (1898-1928)  profes- 
sor of  hygiene  at  the  Umv  of  Utrecht  His  work 
at  Batavia  on  the  cause  of  MFRIHKKI  led  to  the 
isolation  of  the  antmeuntio  vitamins  For  this 
he  shared  with  F  G  HOPKINS  the  1929  Nobel 
Prize  in  Physiology  and  Medicine 

Eikon  Basilike  (I'k6n  busl'lfke)  [Gr  , -royal  image], 
described  as  "the  portraiture  of  his  sacred  majesty 
in  his  solitudes  and  sufferings,"  is  a  work  published 
soon  after  tho  execution  of  Charles  I  of  England  in 
1649  and  generally  holieved  to  be  an  autobiograph- 
ical work  bv  him  It  ran  into  innumerable  editions 
and  was  translated  into  several  languages  John 
Milton  replied  to  it  in  his  Eikonoklastes  (1649) 
After  the  Restoration,  authorship  of  the  book  was 
claimed  by  John  Gauden,  and  this  claim  was  a 
subject  of  scholarly  controversy  for  generations 
The  name  is  also  spelled  Icon  Basilike  and  Ikon 
Basuike  See  edition  (1903)  and  bibliography 
(1896)  bv  Edward  Almack 

Eildon  Hills  (el'dun),  three  conical  hills,  Roxburgh- 
shire, Scotland,  S  of  Melrose  The  middle  and  lofti- 
est peak  is  1,385  ft  high  The  Roman  camp 
Trmiontium  was  near  by  The  hills  are  associated 
with  legends  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune 

Eilshemius,  Louis  Michel  (nWmeus),  1864-1941, 
American  painter,  b  Laurel  Hill  Manor  near  New- 
ark, N  J  Son  of  a  wealthy  Dutch  importer,  he 
spent  much  of  his  youth  abroad  After  two  years  at 
Cornell  Umv  he  studied  art  at  the  Art  Students 
League  and  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in 
New  York  and  at  Julien's  in  Pans,  where  he  worked 
under  Bouguereau  He  returned  to  New  York 
about  1S87  when  two  of  his  works  were  shown  at 
the  National  Academy  Aside  from  this  early  notice 
he  rec  eived  no  real  recognition  for  30  years  although 
he  continued  to  paint  At  the  Armory  Show  of  1913 
his  woik  impressed  various  artists  After  1926  it 
had  widespread  recognition  His  imaginative,  at- 
mospheric landscapes  of  an  authentic  \mencan 
character  are  m  many  leading  galleries  Approach- 
ing Storm  (Phillips  Memorial  Gall ,  Washington, 
D  C  )  is  an  excellent  example  of  his  work  See 
William  Schack,  And  He  Sat  among  the  Ashes  (1939) 

Einaudi,  Luigi  (IwS'je  anou'de),  1874-,  first  con- 
stitutional president  of  Italy  (1948-)  A  noted 
economist,  a  senator  after  1919,  and  an  opponent, 
of  Fascism  after  1924,  Einaudi  taught  at  the 
Univ  of  Turin  until  1943,  when  he  fled  to  Switzei- 
land  After  his  return  he  l>eeame  governor  of  the 
Bank  of  Italy  (1945)  and  vice  premier  and  mimstei 
of  the  budget  under  De  Gaspen  (1947)  Hi^,  dias- 
tic  measures  helped  to  curb  inflation  In  May, 
1948,  he  was  elected  president  under  tho  new  re- 
publican constitution  by  the  Christian  Derno- 
ciatic  majority  of  the  parliament 

Eindhoven  (mfho'vun),  munic  ipalitv  (pop  132,595), 
North  Brabant  prov  ,  S  Netherlands  Chartered 
in  1232,  it  had  only  5,700  inhabitants  m  1910.  be- 
fore its  rapid  expansion  as  an  industrial  center 
began  Eindhoven  is  the  seat  of  the  Dutch  man- 
ufac  tures  of  elec  tncal  appliances  and  radios,  it  also 
produces  plastics,  textiles,  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
and  other  manufactured  articles  In  the  Second 
World  War,  Eindhoven  was  one  of  the  chief  targets 
in  the  landing  (Sept ,  1944)  of  Allied  airborne 
troops  Unlike  the  simultaneous  landing  at 
Arnhem,  the  landing  at  Eindhoven  was  successful 

Emhard  (In'hard)  or  Egmhard  (a'gmhard),  c  770- 
840,  Frankish  histonan  Educated  m  the  mon- 
astoiy  of  Fulda,  he  continued  his  studies  at  Charle- 
magne's palace  school  at  Aachen  He  rose  to  high 
favor  with  the  emperor,  who  apparently  appointed 
him  superintendent  of  public  buildings  Emperor 
Louis  I  made  him  tutor  or  adviser  to  his  son  Lo- 
thair  Emhard  was  invested  with  several  abbeys, 
to  one  of  which  he  finally  retired.  In  830  he  sought 
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to  reconcile  Louis  I  and  the  rebellious  Lothair. 
Emhard's  reputation  rests  on  his  biography  of 
Charlemagne,  wlueh  is  not  only  a  prime  contem- 
porary source,  but  also  an  eimnentlv  readable  book 
Other  writings  include  a  history  of  the  translation 
of  the  relics  of  88  Maicollmiis  and  Peter  (4th- 


600 

from  1880.  To  measure  the  electric  currents  de- 
veloped by  the  heart,  he  invented  a  string  gal- 
vanometer and  with  its  aid  produced  the  electro- 
cardiogram, a  graphic  record  of  the  action  of  the 
heart  For  thin  he  received  the  1024  Nobel  Prize 
in  Physiology  and  Medicine 


century  martyrs)   fiom    Rome  to  Germany  and  Eire   see  IRELAND. 

correspondence     The  annals  that  bear  his  name  Eirene  (Ire'nfi),  variant  spelling  of  Irene,  one  of  the 

were  almost  certainly  not  written  by  him    There  Horae  and  personification  of  peace, 

are  many  translations  of  The  Life  of  Charlemagne  Eisenach  (I'ailnakh),  city  (pop  51,834),  Thunngia, 

Einhorn,  David  (In 'horn),  1809-79,  Jewish  theology-  central  Germany    It  ia  the  birthplace  of  J  8 


vid  (In 

oal  writer  and  leader  of  the  reform  movement  in 
Judaism  m  the  United  States,  b  Bavaria  A 
staunch  supporter  of  Abraham  Geiger's  liberal 
views  on  the  practice  of  Judaism,  he  succeeded  in 
introducing  ritual  modifications  m  the  religious 
services  of  the  American  Jews  His  vigorous  anti- 
slavery  campaign  m  the  Civil  War  forced  him  to 
leave  Baltimore 

Einsiedeln  (In'ze'duln),  town  (pop  8,392),  Schwyz 
canton,  Switzerland  Jt  is  a  noted  place  of  pil- 
imago  and  has  a  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  by 


and  was  the  residence  (1498-1501)  of  young  Martin 


strike  among  munitions  workers.  Released,  he 
organised  the  revolution  which  overthrew  the 
Bavarian  monarchy  (Nov  7,  1918)  and  became 
the  first  republican  premier  of  Bavaria  A  separa- 
tist, he  now  opposed  the  reostabllshment  of  a 
federal  Germany  and  the  convocation  of  a  national 
constituent  assembly  At  a  Socialist  conference  in 
Berne  he  accepted  German  responsibility  for  the 
First  World  War  He  was  assassinated  in  Feb  , 
1919,  by  Count  Arco-Valley,  an  anti-Semitic 
nationalist  Eisner's  collected  writings  were  pub- 
lished m  1919 


Luther    An  ancient  city,  it  has  kept  the  churches   eisteddfod    (asteWvod)    [Welsh, -session],   Welsh 


grimago 

St  Me 


of  St  Nicholas  (12th  cent  )  and  of  St  Anne  (13th 
cent )  and  other  old  buildings  Near  by  is  the 
WAKTBURG  Eisenach  often  served  as  a  residence 
of  the  electors  of  Saxony  and,  later,  the  dukes  of 
Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach  Here  in  1869,  at  the 
Congress  of  Eisenach,  August  Bebel  and  Wilhelm 
Liebknecht  founded  the  German  Social  Demo- 
cratic party  Eisenach  manufactures  electrical 
supplies  and  chemicals  and  has  saline  sprn 


competitive  festival  Contests  are  held  in  all  the 
arts  and  crafts,  with  special  emphasis  on  music 
and  poetry  The  National  Eisteddfod  is  held  an- 
nually for  one  week  in  August,  alternately  in  the 
north  and  the  south,  but  local  eisteddfods  are  held 
throughout  Wales  during  the  year.  A  historical 
institution  (12th  cent),  it  is  important  in  main- 
taining national  feeling  and  preserving  the  Welsh 


, 

mrad,  a  9th-century  martyr,  and  a  fountain    Eisenerz    (I'zunerts),  mining   town    (pop 

'"  ............     * 


with  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Zwmgh  was 
priest  here  (1516-18)  There  is  a  small  printing  in- 
dustry 

Einstein,  Albert  (m'stin),  1879-,  American  the- 
oretical physic  ist,  known  for  the  formulation  of 
the  relatwtj  theory,  b  Ulm,  Germany,  of  Jewish 
parents.  lie  lived  as  a  boy  in  Munich  and  Milan, 
•continued  his  studies  ut  the  cantonal  school  ut 
Aarau,  Switzerland,  and  was  graduated  (1900) 
from  the  Federal  Institute  of  Technology,  Zurich 
Later  he  became  a  SWISH  citizen  He  was  examiner 
< 1902-9)  at  the  patent  office,  Bern.  During  this 
period  he  obtained  his  doctorate  (1905)  at  the 
Umv  of  Zurich,  evolved  the  special  theory  of 
relativity,  explained  the  photoelectric  effect,  and 
studied  the  motion  of  atoms,  on  which  he  based  his 
explanation  of  Browman  movement  In  1909  his 
work  had  already  at t rat  ted  attention  among  scien- 
tists, and  he  was  offered  an  adjunc  t  professorship 
at  the  Umv  of  Zurich  This  he  resigned  m  1910 
to  become  full  professor  at  the  German  Umv  , 
Prague,  and  in  1912  he  accepted  the  chair  of 
theoretical  ph>sics  at  the  Federal  Institute  of 
Technology,  Zurich  By  1913  he  had  won  inter- 
national fame  and  was  invited  by  the  Prussian 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  come  to  Berlin  as  titular 
professor  of  physics  and  as  director  of  theoretical 
physics  at  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Institute  He  as- 
sumed these  posts  in  1914  and  subsequently  re- 
sumed his  German  citizenship  For  his  work  in 
theoretical  physics,  notably  on  the  photoelectric 
effect,  he  received  the  1921  Nobel  Prize  in  Phj-sios 
When  Hitler  became  chancellor  in  1933,  Einstein 
was  visiting  professor  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  he  did  not  return  to  Germany,  but  re- 
sided for  a  few  months  in  Belgium.  His  property 
was  confiscated  (1934)  by  the  Nazi  government, 
and  he  was  deprived  of  his  German  citizenship  In 
the  meantime  he  was  offered  posts  in  several  umver- 
tiitien,  including  the  College  de  France,  he  accepted 
(1933)  a  po»t  at  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study, 
Princeton,  from  which  he  retired  in  1045  In  1940 
he  had  become  an  American  citizen  Einstein  set 
forth  in  1905  a  restricted  theory  (known  as  the 
special  theory)  of  relativity  in  papers  (published  in 
Annalen  der  Phynk)  on  the  electrocl>  namics  of 
moving  bodies  and  on  the  equivalenc  e  of  mass  and 
mechanic  al  etierg>  (which  gave  a  new  turn  to  re- 
search on  the  atom)  In  1911  ho  asserted  the 
equivalence  of  gravitation  and  inertia,  and  c  1916 


Styna,  central  Austria,  at  the  foot  of  the  EBZBKRQ. 
There  are  large  ironworks  here 
Eisenhower,  D wight  David  (I'aunhou'ur),  1890-, 
American   general   and   university   president,   b 


ings  language  and  culture  and  is  enthusiastically  sup- 

12,917),      ported  DV  all  classes    Its  outstanding  ceremony  is 


the  "chairing"  of  the  winning  bard  The  bardic 
assembly  (gorsedd)  has  been  a  part  of  the  National 
Eisteddfod  since  1819.  Other  Celtic  peoples  have 
somewhat  similar  institutions 


Demson,  Texas,  grad  West  Point,  1915    When  he   ejido  (ahfi'da)  [Span  , -common  land],  m  Mexico, 


was  two  years  old,  his  family  moved  to  Abilene, 
Kansas,  where  he  grew  to  manhood  After  finishing 
highest  in  an  examination  for  appointment  to  West 
Point  or  Annapolis,  he  entered  (1911)  the  US 
Military  Academy  He  served  in  the  First  World 
War  as  an  instructor  in  the  tank  corps,  then  was 
stationed  (1922-24)  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission,  and  was  assistant  executive  (1929-33) 
in  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  He 
was  in  the  Philippines  from  1935  to  1940  His  im- 
pressive performance  in  the  1941  army  maneuvers 
led  to  his  assignment  in  Washington  as  chief  of 
operations  (1942)  and  preceded  lus  meteoric  rise 
as  military  commander  in  the  Second  World  War 
General  Eisenhower  was  named  (June,  1942)  U  S 
commander  of  the  European  theater  of  operations 
and  commanded  the  Aineru  ane  in  the  North 
African  landings  (Nov,  1942),  in  Feb,  1943,  he 
ef  of  all  Allied  forces  in  North  Africa 


agricultural  land  expropriated  from  large  private 
holdings  and  redistributed  to  small  farmers  Com- 
munal ownership  of  land  was  practiced  by  the 
Aztecs,  but  the  institution  was  in  decline  before 
the  Spanish  aruved  The  conquistadors  instituted 
the  ENc'OMiBNDA,  which  was  superseded  by  the 
repartimiento  and  finally,  after  independence 
(1821),  by  debt  PEONAGE  Although  legally  abol- 
ished by  the  constitution  of  1917,  which  provided 
for  the  ojido,  peonage  remained  a  general  practice 
until  the  presidency  of  LAzaro  CAKDBNAS  In  the 
LAOUNA  DISTRICT  in  Oct ,  1936,  the  ejido  became 
a  fact  on  a  large  scale  The  intent  of  the  cjuio 
system  is  to  remedy  the  sonal  injustice  of  the  past 
and  to  increase  Mexican  production  of  subsistence 
foods  The  land  is  owned  bv  the  goveinment,  and 
the  rjvlo  in  financed  by  a  special  national  bank, 
which  supplies  the  necessary  capital  for  reclama- 
tion, improvement,  initial  seeding,  and  the  like 
In  effect,  the  bank  has  leplaced  the  colonial  en- 


became  cruel  ... _._-, , _ .-, ... 

After  he  successfully  directed   the  invasions  of  comendaro,  w  ith  this  difference — the  laborer  is  paid 

Sicily  (Julv,  1943)  and  Italy  (Sept ,  1943),  he  was  See  E  N  Simpson,  The  Ejido  (1937) 

recalled  (Doc  ,  1943)  to  England  to  be  supreme  Ekaterinburg,  RSFSR  see  SVEKOLOVSK 

commander  of  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force    He  Ekaterinodar,  RSFSR  see  KRASNODAR 

was  largely  responsible  for  the  cooperation  between  Ekatermoslav,  Ukraine  see  DNEPROPETROVSK 

the  British,  American,  and  other  forces  and  for  the  Eker   (5'kur),   descendant  of  Judah   through   the 


integration  of  land,  sea,  and  air  forces  in  the  great     fi 


ker  (5'kur) 
[amily  of  He 


!ezron     1  Chrori   2  27 


battle  for  the  European  continent     His  own  ac-    Ekhof,  Konrad  (k6n'$tit  6k'h5f),  1720-78,  German 


count  of  the  Allied  defeat  of  Germany  was  pub- 
lished in  book  form  as  Crusade  in  Europe  (1948) 
In  Dec  ,  1944,  he  was  made  general  of  the  army 
("five-star  general"),  and  in  1945  he  commanded 
US  occupation  forces  m  Germany  He  succeeded 


actor  and  theatrical  manager  In  1740  he  made  his 
debut  as  Xinhares  in  Racine's  Mithridate  with  the 
celebiatcd  Sohonemann  company,  then  a  group  of 
strolling  players  but  after  1757  established  at  Ham- 
burg In  this  city  Ekhof  founded  (1751)  a  theatn- 


(Nov  ,  1045)  Gen  George  C  Marshall  as  chief  of  cal  academy  In  17fi4  he  left  the  Srhonemann 
staff  of  the  U  S  army  and  advocated  the  unifica-  company  for  the  Ackermunn  gioup  and  in  1707  was 
tion  of  the  U  S  armed  forces  and  universal  military  the  star  of  the  newly  founded  National  Theater  in 


training  Ho  resigned  (Feb  ,  1948)  as  c  hief  of  staff 
to  become  (June,  1948)  president  of  Columbia 
Umv  Partu  ularly  because  of  his  nation-wide  per- 
sonal popularity  he  was  sought  for  the  U  S  presi- 
dential candidacy  in  1948,  but  rejected  the  offers 
made  him  His  nickname  is  Ike  See  Alden  Hatch, 


Hamburg  In  1775  he  became  codirector  of  the 
Court  Theater  at  Ootha,  the  first  permanently 
established  theater  m  Germany  Ekhof  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  realistic  school  of  acting  in 
Germany,  and  as  a  tragic  actor  he  was  laudea  by 
Lesttmg  and  Iffland 


_  ...  .      _ „      'd  I  was  author 

of  the  Walthanlied  (c  930) ,  an  epic  in  Latin  hex- 
ameters celebrating  the  deeds  of  Walter,  prince 
of  Aquitame  Ekkehard  II,  fl  10th  cent  was 
tutor  of  Hedwig  of  Swabia,  niece  of  Otto  the  Great, 
and  appears  in  Scheffel's  novel  Ekkehard,  which 
contains  a  translation  of  the  Walthanlied  Ekke- 
hard IV,  fl  llth  cent ,  contributed  to  a  chronicle 
of  the  St  Gall  monasteries  and  revised  the  Wal- 
thanlied See  translation  of  Ekkehard  by  Helena 
Easson  (1911) 


General  Ike  (1944),  K  S  Davis,  Soldier  of  Democ-  Ekkehard  (S'kilhart),  name  of  three  monks  of  St 

racy  (1945),  H   C   Butcher,  My  Three  Years  with  Gall,  Swiss  monastery     Ekkehan 

„ _._      Eisenhower  (1946)  '  "      ~  " 

he  completed  his  mathematical  formulation  of  a  Eisenstadt  (I'zunshtat),  town  (pop  7,299),  capital 
general  theory  of  relativity  which  included  gravita-  of  Burgenland,  E  Austria  Joseph  Havdn  resided 
tion  as  a  determiner  of  the  curvature  of  a  space-  here  under  the  patronage  of  the  Esterhazy  family 
time  continuum  and  represented  gravitation  as  a  Eisenstem,  Sergei  Mikhailovich  (HlrgA  mokhl'luvlch 
field  rather  than  a  force  He  then  sought  to  devise  aaunshtyan'),  1898-1948,  Russian  moving-picture 
a  group  of  equations  applicable  not  only  to  gravita-  directoi  He  was  an  architect  and  engineer  before 
tion  but  also  to  electromagnetic  and  subatomic  he  began  his  film  career  in  1924  Eisenstcin's  silent 
phenomena  He  announced  in  1929  that  he  had  film  classic  Potamkm  (1925)  brought  him  world- 
found  a  key  to  the  formulation  of  this  unified  field  wide  fame,  and  he  added  to  his  stature  with  such  , 

theory,  the  mathematical  expression  of  the  theory  films  as  October  and  The  Old  and  the  New  In  1930  Ekron  (8'kr6n)  (Heb  , -eradication],  important  Phi- 
appeared  in  1950  as  an  appendix  to  The  Meaning  he  visited  the  United  States  Here  none  of  lus  hstine  city,  ESE  of  Jaffa,  not  far  from  the  sea  It 
of  Relativity  (1922,  Jbng  tr  ,  4th  ed  ,  1%0)  Lm-  plans  matured,  but  films  made  in  Mexico  were  was  on  the  border  of  Judah  and  was  the  last  resting 
stem  is  known  also  for  hu»  contributions  to  the  later  used  m  Thunder  over  Mexico  and  in  three  place  of  the  ark  before  its  restoration  to  the  Jews 
development  of  the  quantum  theoiy,  he  postulated  short  films  Alexander  Nevsky  (1938),  his  first  Judges  1  18;  Joshua  133,  1545,  46,  19,43,  Sam 
(1905)  light  quanta  (photons),  comparable  to  en-  sound  him,  for  which  Sergei  Prokofiev  composed  a  5  10,  6  16,  17,  7.14,  17  62,  Jer  25  20,  Amos  1  8, 
ergy  quanta,  and  on  these  based  his  explanation  score,  was  an  international  success  Ivan  the  Ter-  Zeph  24,  Zech  9  5,7  Accaron  1  Mac  10.89  It 
of  the  photoelectric  effect,  and  he  developed  the  nble  (1944),  his  last  him,  was  made  m  two  parts  is  now  called  Akir. 

Part  I  gained  critical  acclaim,  and  Part  II  was  El.  For  Arabic  and  Spanish  names  beginning  thus, 

withheld  by  the  Soviet  Film  Trust    A  master  of  see  second  part  of  name,  o  g  ,  for  El  Bika,  see  BIK\, 

camera  craft,  he  expounded  his  montage  theories  EL,  for  El  Salvador,  see  SALVADOR 

and  techniques  m  The  Film  Sense  (Eng  tr  ,  1942).  Eladah  (S'ludu,  Pla'du)  fHeb  ,-whom  God  adorns], 

Eisleben  (Is'labun),  city  (pop  29,096),  in  the  former  Ephraimito    1  Chron  7  20 

Saxony  prov  of  Prussia,  central  Germany,  at  the  Elagabalus:  see  HELIOCMBALUS 

.    .     _                     -     -     --.                          foot  of  the  Harz  mts    It  has  been  a  copper-mining  Elan  (?'lu)  [Heb  ,» terebinth]    I  Died  o  885  B  C  , 

writings  include   Relatietty    the  Special  and  the     center  for  750  years    Martin  Luther  was  born  and  king  of  Israel  (c  880-c  885  B.C  ),  son  and  successor 

General   Theory   (1918,   Eng    tr.,    1920,   reissued     died  here     Eisleben  remained  unharmed  in  the  of  Baasha    He  was  murdered,  and  succeeded,  by 

1947)  and  excerpts  (most  of  them  translated)  from     Second  World  War    The  house  where  Luther  was  Zimri     1  Kings  16  8-14    I  Father  of  Hosea,  last 

letters,  articles,  and  addresses  collected  m  About     born,  the  house  where  he  died,  the  church  where  long  of  Israel     2  Kings  15.30,  17.1     3  Duke  of 

Ztonwm  (1930),  The  World  a*  I  See  It  (1934),  and     he  was  baptized,  and  several  other  Gothic  16th-  Edom  Gen  36  41,  1  Chron  1.52    4  Father  of  one 

Out  of  My  Later  Fear*  (1950)  See  also  R«LATTVITY      centurj  churches  still  stand  of  Solomon's  stewards     1  Kings  4.18     5  Son  of 

See  studien  by  H   G   Garlxjdian  (1939),  Pbilipp   Eisner,  Kurt  (kd&rf  Is'nur),  1867-1919,  German  Caleb  the  spy.    1  Chion   4  15    6  Beruamite     1 

Frank  (1947),  and  Leopold  Infeld  (1950)                     revolutionist,  of  Jewish  descent.    He  studied  at  Chron  9.8    7  Vallev  m  which  David  slew  Goliath 

Einthoven,  WUlem  (vIlAm  Int'hOvun),  1860-1027,     the  Umv  of  Marburg,  joined  the  Socialist  party,  1  8am.  17  2, 19, 21.9.  It  has  been  identified  plausi- 

Dutch  phy «ologi»t,  b  Java,  M  D  Uwv  of  Utrecht,     and  worked  on  several  Socialist  newspapers.    He  bly  with  the  Wadi  es-Sunt,  which  empties  into  the 

1885.    He  was  professor  at  the  Umv.  of  Leiden     was  convicted  of  treason  after  Inciting  (1918)  a  Mediterranean  not  far  N  of  Ashdod. 

Crew  refer  voces  are  tadic*t«d  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  proauacfctioa  fa«e>  page  1. 


quantum  theory  of  specific  beat  At  the  request 
of  a  group  of  scientists,  including  Niels  Bohr,  he 
wrote  (1939)  to  President  Roosevelt  to  stress  the 
urgency  of  investigating  the  possible  use  of  atomic 
energy  in  bombs  Einstein's  chief  interests,  apart 
from  his  goentihc  work,  are  pacifism  and  Zionism , 
playing  the  violin  is  his  chief  recreation  His 


Elaine:  see  ABTHURIAN  ugomro. 

£1  Ateaein,  Egypt-  see  ALAMBIN. 

Elam  (e'lum),  ancient  country  of  Asia,  N  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  E  of  the  Tigris,  now  in  W  Iran. 
A  civiliiation  seems  to  have  been  established  there 
very  early,  probably  in  the  5th  millennium  B.C 
The  capital  was  SUSA,  and  the  country  is  sometimes 
failed  Suaiana  The  land  included  a  hot  rich  plain 
and  hill  country  to  the  east  Sculpture  and  tradi- 
tion attest  that  in  very  early  times  a  Negro  popula- 
tion occupied  the  plain  In  historical  times  Elam 
was  known  principally  as  a  rival  of  Babylonia  The 
population  was  neither  Sumenan  nor  Semitic 
Their  language  survives  m  a  copious  cuneiform 
literature  The  Elamites  seem  to  have  maintained 
their  independence  steadily  despite  invasions  and 
eountennvasions,  SARGON  fought  against  them, 
but  also  signed  a  treaty  with  them  The  Elamites 
led  forays  into  8  Mesopotamia  They  emerged  into 
greater  prominence  after  they  had  helped  other 
mountain  peoples  to  overthrow  Babylonia  m  the 
18th  cent  B  C  ,  and  the  golden  age  of  Elam  came 
after  1200  BC  The  Elamito  civilization  grew 
strong;  there  was  a  literary  renaissance  and  great 
development  of  architecture  and  sculpture  The 
rising  power  of  ASSYRIA  threatened  Elam  SARGON 
of  Assyria,  SENNACHERIB,  and  EBAR-HADDON  all 
attacked  the  Elamites,  but  Susa  fell  (c  045  B  C  ) 
only  to  ABSURBANI-PAL,  who  sacked  the  city.  Pos- 
sibly the  house  that  in  the  person  of  Cvrua  took 
over  the  rule  from  the  Modes  and  created  the  Per- 
sian Empire  was  originally  Elamite.  At  any  rate 
Suaa  became  a  favored  provuu  ml  capital  of  Persia 

eland  (S'lund)  [Dutch, -elkj,  largest  living  African 
antelope  A  bull  may  stand  h  ft  high  at  the  shoul- 
der and  weigh  over  1,200  Ib  The  horns  are  spiral 
and  extend  straight  upward  Hunted  for  its  hide 
and  flesh  and  victimized  by  disease,  it  survives  m 
i  educed  numbers  Protection  in  many  aieas  is  in- 
adequate 

EUsah  (£'lu9U,  glft'su)  [Heb  ,-God  made]  1  One  of 
Zedekiah's  messengers  to  Babylon  Jer  29  2 
Priest  Ezra  1022 

elasticity,  the  ability  of  matter  to  return  to  an 
original  shape  or  an  original  volume  after  exten- 
sion, compression,  twisting,  or  other  form  of  dis- 
tortion The  elasticity  of  a  substance  IH  measured 
in  terms  of  the  amount  of  for<«j  (see  STRENGTH  ot 
MAI  TRIALS)  it  can  resist  without  becoming  per- 
manently dofoimed  The  smallest  force  which 
brings  about  a  permanent  deformation  is  known  as 
the  elastic  limit  The  elasticity  of  a  body  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  matter  composing  it  A 
rubber  band,  for  example,  does  not  have  as  groat 
elasticity  as  a  brass  fepimg,  for  the  elastic  band, 
after  subjection  to  gieat  extension  (within  limits) 
does  not  regain  its  original  shape,  but  is  noticeably 
longer  after  such  stretching  than  befoie  A  brass 
spring,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  practically  no 
deformation  after  stress  is  removed  The  degree  of 
elasticity  of  a  substance  is  denoted  for  huear 
changes  by  YOUNG'S  MODULUS  Gases  and  liquids 
possess  perfect  elasticity.  Gases  leadily  fill  the 
space  created  after  removal  of  piestsute,  liquids, 
although  permitting  veiy  little  compression,  ex- 
hibit the  property  no  less  Elasticity  is  treated 
in  HooKh's  LAW 

Elath  (e'-)  [Heb  .-trees)  ancient  port,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  near  or  on  the  site  of  the  modern  AQABA 
Near  b>  was  Solomon's  port  of  H/SION-ORBER 
Elath  was  built  up  01  lebuilt  by  King  Ucziah  of 
Judah  and  lost  by  King  Ahaz  (8th  cent  B  C ) 
The  Roman  port  succeeding  Flath  was  Aelana  or 
Elana  Deut  2  8;  2  Kings  1422,  106  Eloth  1 
Kings  9  26,  2  Chrori  8  17 

El  Azhar.  Moslem  university    see  CAIRO,  Egypt 

Elba  (oYbu),  mountainous  island  (86  sq  mi  ,  pop 
29,462),  6  mi  off  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  central 
Italy,  m  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  Undei  many  foreign 
rulers  throughout  its  hwtoiy,  it  was  briefly  (1814- 
15)  a  sovereign  principality  under  the  exiled  Na- 
poleon I  Iron  has  boon  extensively  mined  since 
Etruscan  and  Roman  times  and  thei  e  ai  e  important 
iron  works  in  the  chief  town,  PORTOFERRAIO 

Elba,  city  (pop  2,363),  a  co  seat  of  Coffee  oo  ,  SE 
Ala ,  NW  of  Dothan  and  on  the  Pea  river,  m  a 
farm  area 

Elbasan  (elbasan'),  town  (pop  14,968),  central 
Albania,  on  the  Shkumbi  river  It  is  the  center 
of  a  fertile  agricultural  legion.  There  aie  remnants 
of  medieval  Turkish  fortifications 

Elbe  (61 'bu),  Czech  Lake  (la'be1),  river,  726  mi  long 
Czechoslovakia  and  Germany  It  rises  m  the  Giant 
Mts  ,  NE  Bohemia,  and  traverses  Bohemia  in  a 
wide  arc  for  226  mi  It  then  enters  Saxony,  after 
cutting  through  steep  sandstone  cliffs,  and  flows 
goneiaily  NW  through  Saxony  and  the  North 
German  plain  (past  Dresden,  Wittenberg,  Magde- 
burg, and  Hamburg)  into  the  North  Sea  at  Cux- 
baveu.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Moldau,  the 
Mulde,  the  Saale,  and  the  Havel.  A  canal  system 
connects  it  with  the  Oder  Navigable  for  625  nu  , 
the  Elbe  is  one  of  the  chief  waterways  of  Europe 
The  Treaty  of  Versailles  (1919)  niter  nationalized 
its  course  from  the  entrance  of  the  Moldau  to  the 
sea,  but  Germany  repudiated  its  internationaht*- 
tion  after  the  Munich  Pact  The  AlbU  of  the 
Romans,  the  Elbe  marked  the  farthest  Roman  ad- 
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vance  into  Germany  under  Drusus  (9  B  C )  and 
again  the  eastern  limit  of  Charlemagne's  conquests 
The  largely  Slavic  lands  E  of  the  Elbe  resisted 
Christiatuiation  and  German  colonization  for 
centuries  more,  and  the  Elbe  is  still  a  cultural 
frontier. 

Elberfeld,  Germany  see  WUPPERTAL, 

Elbert,  Mount,  peak,  14,431  ft  high,  W  central 
Colo  ,  in  the  Sawatch  Mts  ,  highest  summit  of  the 
Rocky  Mts  m  the  United  States 

Elberton,  industrial  city  (pop  6,188),  co  seat  of 
Elbort  co  ,  NE  Ga.,  ENE  of  Athens  near  the  Savan- 
nah river,  settled  in  the  1780s  It  is  the  center  of 
the  state's  important  granite  industry,  the  first 
quarry  was  opened  here  in  1882  Nancy  Hart 
Forest  Park  is  near  by 

El-beth-el  [Heb  ,=God  of  the  house  of  God],  name 
given  by  Jacob  to  a  place  in  Canaan  because  God 
appeared  to  him  there  Gen  35.7 

Elbing  (fl'blng)  or  ElbUg,  Pol  Elblqg  (Pl'blSk), 
city  (1946  pop  20,924,  1939  pop  85,952),  former 
East  Prussia,  E  of  Danzig,  transferred  to  Polish 
admmiati  atioii  by  the  Potsdam  Conference  in 
1945  It  w  a  seaport  on  the  Elbing  river  near  its 
mouth  in  the  Frisches  Haff,  and  it  is  connected 
by  waterway  with  Torun  The  Teutonic  Knights 
built  (1237)  a  castle  here  Elbing  was  (me  of  the 
cities  of  the  llanseatic  League,  passed  to  Poland 
in  the  15th  cent ,  and  was  taken  by  Prussia  in 
1772  It  has  shipyards  and  other  industries 

Elbltg,  East  Prussia  see  ELBINO 

Elbow  Lake,  village  (pop  1,150),  co  seat  of  Grant 
co  ,  W  Minn  ,  S  of  Fergus  Falls  It  is  a  farm  trade 
center 

Elbrus,  Mount  (gl'brtfts,  fil'broos),  highest  mountain 
of  the  Caucasus  and  of  Europe,  N  W  Georgian  SSR, 
formed  bv  two  extinct  volcanic  cones,  respectively 
18,481  ft  and  18,356  ft  high  Its  glaciers  give  use 
to  several  rivers,  notably  the  Kuban  The  snow 
hno  is  at  c  11,000ft 

Elburz  (elbdorz'),  mountains,  N  Iran,  S  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  They  ruse  to  their  highest  point  in 
Mt  DEMAVEND 

El  Cajon  (SI  knhSn'),  city  (1940  pop  1,471;  1945 
special  census  pop  3,175).  S  Calif  ,  E  of  San  Diego, 
in  a  region  of  citrus  fruits  and  grapes,  me  1912 

El  Campo  (el  kam'po),  city  (1940  pop  3,906,  1947 
estimated  pop  6,575),  S  Texas,  SW  of  Houston, 
founded  1884,  me  1905  The  city  is  a  market  for  a 
Gulf  Coast  plain  region  producing  rice,  oil,  cattle, 
cotton,  and  milk,  and  it  has  processing  plants, 
bottling  works,  and  metalworks 

El  Centro  (81  seVtrfi),  city  (pop  10,017),  co  seat  of 
Imperial  co  ,  SE  Calif  ,  S  of  the  Salton  Sea  in  the 
IMPERIAL  VALLEY,  laid  out  1905,  me  1908  It  is  a 
packing  and  shipping  center,  with  an  oil  lefinery 
and  an  airport  Central  Junior  College  (coeduca- 
tional) and  an  experiment  station  of  the  Univ  of 
California  College  of  Agriculture  are  here 

El  Cerrito  (61  sure 'to),  residential  city  (1940  pop 
6,137, 1943  special  census  pop  16  624)  on  the  east- 
ern ahoie  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  mo  1917 

Elche  (eTcha).  city  (pop  31,275),  Alicante  prov  ,  SE 
Spam,  m  Valencia  Near  by  m  a  celebrated  palm 
grove  yielding  laige  crops  of  dates  Elohe  also 
grows  figs,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruit 

Eldaah  (M'dau.  Slda'u)  [Heb  ,- whom  God  calls }. 
son  of  Midian  Gen  25  4,  1  Chron  1  33 

Eldad,  one  of  the  elders  who  with  Moses  received  the 
gift  of  prophecy.  Num  1 1  26 

Eldad  ben  Mabh  ha-Dam  (eTdad  ben  urn '16  h.t 
dii'nf),  fl  after  850,  Jewish  merchant  and  traveler 
His  account  of  an  independent  Jewish  state  in 
E  Africa  and  theories  of  the  Ten  Lost  Tribes  were 
probablv  responsible  for  the  legend  of  Prester  John 
An  English  translation  of  The  Tales  of  Eldad  the 
DanUe  appeared  m  1855 

elder  or  elderberry,  name  foi  any  of  numerous'spe- 
ciea  of  the  genus  Sambuum,  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  of  wide  distribution  l^our  are  native  to 
North  America  They  have  laige  flat-topped  clus- 
ters of  creamy  white  flowers  The  common  elclei 
(Sambucus  canodensis)  has  purplish-black  bemes 
often  used  for  pies,  wine,  and  jelly,  the  flowers 
are  sometimes  used  in  making  wine  Except  for 
the  berries  the  plant  contains  piopeities  that  have 
been  reported  to  cause  poisoning  under  certain 
conditions  Both  berries  and  flowers  have  been 
used  medicinally  Elder  pith  is  commonly  em- 
ployed to  support  sections  of  tissue  which  are  being 
cut  for  microscopic  study  The  red-berried  or 
stinking  elder  has  inedible  fruits  The  European 
elder  and  the  "Spirit  of  the  Elder"  have  figured 
prominently  in  north  European  mythology 

Eldon,  John  Scott,  lat  earl  of,  1751-1838,  English 
statesman  and  juiist  From  a  suei  essful  law  prac- 
tice he  entered  Parliament  (1783)  and  became 
solicitor  general  m  1788  and  attorney  general  in 
1793  He  prosecuted  John  Home  Tooke  and  other 
sympathisers  with  the  French  Revolution,  and  his 
was  the  guiding  hand  m  drawing  up  the  repressive 
laws  of  1793-98  Made  chief  justice  of  common 
pleas  and  Baron  Eldon  in  1799,  he  advanced  m  1801 
to  the  lord  chancellorship,  which  office  he  held 
almost  continuously  until  1827  His  influence  in 
government  during  the  period  was  great,  and  dut  ing 
the  weak  ministries  of  the  earl  of  Portland  and 
Spencer  Perceval  (1807-12)  he  was  virtual  prune 
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minister.  Eldon  was  a  Tory  politician  of  the  most 
reactionary  cast.  He  was  an  unrelenting  opponent 
of  Catholic,  Emancipation  and  of  liberal  reform 
Though  he  had  a  brilliant  and  influential  legal 
mind,  he  was  extremely  dilator)  and  chancery 
delays  became  notorious  in  his  time 

Eldon.  1  City  (pop  1,676),  SE  Iowa,  on  the  Des 
Monies  river  below  Ottumwa;  me  1877  Indian 
mounds  are  near  by  2  City  (pop  2,590),  central 
Mo  ,  SW  of  Jefferson  City,  founded  c  1881)  It  is  a 
railroad  division  point  and  trade  center  m  a  farm 
area,  with  barite  mines  Bagnell  Dam  in  near  by 

Eldora,  city  (pop  3,553),  co  seat  of  Hardm  co  ,  N 
central  Iowa,  on  the  Iowa  river  and  NNW  of 
Marshalltown,  settled  1851,  me  181)6  The  state 
training  school  for  boys  is  here  Near  by  are  Pine 
Lake  State  Park  and  a  fish  hatchery. 

El  Dorado  (<T  duia'dS,  -ra'-)  [Span, -the  gilded 
man],  mythical  country  of  the  Golden  Man  sought 
by  adventurers  in  South  America  The  legend  sup- 
posedly originated  in  a  custom  of  the  CUIBCHV 
Indians  of  Colombia,  whose  voung  chief  was  an- 
nually anointed  (or  covered  with  turpentine)  and 
rolled  in  gold  which  he  then  ceremonially  washed 
off  m  the  waters  of  Lake  Guatavita,  casting  sacn- 
fices  of  gold  and  emeralds  into  the  waters  of  the 
lake  at  the  same  time  This  custom  was  apparently 
discontinued  long  before  the  coming  of  the  white 
man,  hut  tales  of  it  were  current  They  grew  into  a 
legend  of  a  land  of  gold  and  plenty  Gonsalo  Pi- 
ZAHRO  and  OKFLLANA  hoped  to  find  it  From  the 
middle  of  the  16th  cent  a  series  of  conquistadors 
set  out  in  search,  looking  for  Oinagua,  the  Land  of 
Cinnamon,  or  the  golden  land  of  Manoa  El 
Dorado  passed  into  European  literature  and  found 
its  way  to  the  maps  The  conquistadors  of  Vene- 
zuela and  New  Granada — FEDKRMANN,  BEN  AL- 
CAZAR, JIM&NKZ  DB  QCESADA,  and  Alfingor — all 
sought  El  Dorado  Perhaps  best  known  to  English- 
speaking  peoples  is  the  expedition  of  Sir  Walter 
RALEGH  in  1595  The  location  of  the  mythical 
land  shifted  a1?  reRion«  were  explored  and  similar 
legends  appeared  in  the  W  United  States  CABRZA 
OF  VACA  told  of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  Fray 
M  ARCOS  nio  Niz  \  also  stimulated  interest  in  search- 
ing for  the  tieasuie  cities  bv  his  stories,  based  pos- 
sibly on  the  relative  wealth  of  the  Pueblo  Indian 
villages  COHONADO  went  forth  on  a  fruitless  search 
for  them  El  Dorado  is  used  figuratively  to  mean 
any  country  of  wealth  or  the  land  of  desire 

El  Dorado  (W  dura'du)  1  City  (pop  15,858),  eo 
seat  of  Union  co  ,  S  Ark  ,  near  Louisiana,  settled 
1843,  me  1851  The  discovery  of  oil  in  1921  made 
it  the  oil  center  of  the  state  Other  industries  in- 
clude lumber  and  cotton  processing,  it  is  also  the 
trade  center  for  a  farm  area  A  junior  college  is 
here  2  City  (pop  10,045),  co  oeat  of  Butler  co  , 
SE  Kansas,  on  the  Walnut  and  ENE  of  Wichita; 
laid  out  1868,  me  1870  With  the  discovery  in 
1915  of  oil  in  the  region,  the  city  grew  as  a  shipping 
and  refining  point  for  petroleum  The  area  also 
produces  gram  and  livestock  Near  bv,  a  great 
cave,  threaded  by  a  stream,  has  resisted  efforts  of 
geological  parties  to  explore  it  completely 

Eldorado  (Mdura'du)  1  City  (pop  4,891),  S  111  , 
west  of  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  river  with  the  Wa- 
ba-sh,  me  1873  It  is  a  tiade  and  distributing  cen- 
ter foi  a  coal  and  farm  area  2  Town  (pop  1,630), 
oo  sent  of  Schleicher  co  ,  W  Texas,  S  of  San  Angelo 
and  on  the  Edwards  Plateau  The  many  sheep 
ranches  supply  a  woolen  mill 

Eldorado  Mines  (Mdora'do)  or  Port  Radium,  port, 
N  Northwest  Territories,  on  Groat  Bear  Lake  26 
mi  S  ol  the  Arctic  Circle  and  1,400  mi  north  of  the 
nearest  railhead  at  Waterways,  Alta  It  is  some- 
times called  Radium  City  Discovered  by  Gilbert 
La  Bine  in  1930,  its  deposits  of  pitchblende  pro- 
duced much  of  the  radium  used  m  hospitals  through- 
out the  world  In  1944  Canadian  scientists  found 
that  these  ores  contained  one  of  the  world's  richest 
stoies  of  uranium  oxide,  a  source  of  atomic  energy 
The  mines  were  promptly  expropriated  by  the 
Canadian  government 

El  Dorado  Springs,  city  (pop  2,342),  SW  Mo  ,  NW 
of  Springfield,  in  the  Ozark  region,  founded  1881 
It  i>s  a  health  resort 

Eldred,   borough  (pop  1,051),  NW  Pa  ,  on  the  Alle- 
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3  of  Bradford  near  the  N  Y  bor- 


Elead  (6'l6ad,  «!?'-)  (Hob, -God  has  defended], 
Ephraimite  1  Chron  7  21 

Elealeh  (e'lfa'le)  [Heb  ,-God  goes  up],  ancient  city 
of  Reuben  Its  rums  are  NE  of  Heshbon  Num 
32  3,  37,  I*a  15  4{  16  9,  Jer  48  34 

Eleanor  Crosses  see  ELEINOR  OF  CASTILE 

Eleanor  of  Aquitame  (akwltfin',  .Vkwltan),  1122?- 
1204,  queen  of  HENRY  II  of  England  Daughter  of 
William  X,  duke  of  Aquitame,  she  married  the  son 
of  Louis  VI  of  1-  ranee  in  1H7  Shortly  thereafter 
her  husband  ascended  the  throne  as  Louis  VII 
Between  1 146  and  1 149  she  accompanied  Louis  on 
the  Second  Crusade  Eleanor  bore  Louis  two 
daughters,  but  in  1152  their  marriage  was  an- 
nulled Soon  afterward  Eleanor  married  Henry 
Plantagenet,  duko  of  Normandy,  count  of  Anjou, 
claimant  to  the  English  throne,  uniting  her  vast 
possessions  with  those  of  her  husband.  Louis  VII 
feared  this  powerful  combination,  and  when  Henry 
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ascended  the  English  throne  in  1 154,  the  stage  was 
set  for  the  long  struggle  between  English  and  French 
kings  Eleanor  bore  Henry  three  daughters  and 
five  sons,  two  of  whom,  RIC<HABD  I  and  JOHN,  be- 
came kings  of  England  Because  of  Henry's  in- 
fidelities, especially  hi?  relationship  with  the  fair 
ROSAMOND,  Eleanor's  relations  with  her  husband 
grew  strained,  and  in  11 70  she  established  a  court 
of  her  own  at  Poitiers  She  assisted  her  sons  in 
their  unsuccessful  revolt  against  Henry  m  1 173  and 
was  held  in  confinement  bv  Henrv  for  many  years 
Tier  efforts  helped  Kit  hard  secure  the  throne  Dur- 
ing his  absence  on  the  Third  Crusade,  she  was  ac- 
tive m  forestalling  a  plot  against  him,  and  during 
his  captiv  itv  she  energetically  collected  his  ransom 
She  brought  about  a  recoiu  iliation  between  Rich- 
ard and  Jus  treacherous  brother,  John,  and  on 
Jtu  hard's  death  in  1190  she  supported  John's 
claims  to  the  throne  over  those  of  Arthur  of  Brit- 
tany Eleanor's  court  at  Poitiers  was  the  scene  of 
nine  h  artistic  activity  and  was  noted  for  its  cultiv  a- 
tjon  of  courtly  manners  and  the  concept  of  oourth 
love  She  was  the  patroness  of  su<  h  literary  figures 
is  Wace,  BenoJt  de  Samte-More.  and  Chrestien  de 
Troves  In  htorarv  romame  Eleanor  appeals  as 
the  jealous  murderess  of  "the  Fair  Rosamond,"  hut 
she  was  apparently  innocent  of  this  crime  She  was 
an  able  and  strong-minded  woman  See  Amy  R 
Kelly,  Eleanor  of  Aquitawe  and  the  Four  Kings 
(1960),  Curtis  Howe  Walker.  Eleanor  of  Aqmtamr 
(1950) 

Eleanor  of  Castile  (kasteT),  d  1290  queen  consort 
of  EDWAKD  I  of  England  and  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
III  of  Castile  At  her  marriage  (1254)  she  bi  ought 
to  Prince  Edward  the  territories  of  Ponthiou  and 
Montreuil  and  claims  to  Gasconv  They  went  to- 
gether on  the  crusade  of  1270  and  on  their  return 
were  both  crowned  (1274),  Hemy  III  having  died 
in  1272  After  hei  death  Edward  is  supposed  to 
have  had  the  Eleanor  Crowes  eieoted  to  mark  the 
stages  of  her  funeral  journey,  at  Lincoln,  Orati- 
thain,  Stamford,  Geddmgton,  Northampton, 
Stony  Stratford,  Wobuin.  Dutiable,  St  Albany 
Waitham,  Westeheap,  and  Charing  The  crosses  at 
Geddmgton,  Northampton,  and  Waitham  are  ex- 
tant, though  partially  restoied 

Eleanor  of  Provence  (pr6vaV),  d  1291,  queen  of 
HENKY  III  of  England  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Raymond  Berenger,  count  of  Provence,  and  was 
followed  into  England  after  her  marriage  in  1230 
bv  her  unpopular  kinspeople  and  foreign  courtiers, 
and  criticism  of  her  extravagaru  e  ma\  have  been 
colored  by  her  enemies  During  Simon  do  Mont- 
fort's  ascendancy  in  1264-t>5  she  raised  mercenaries 
in  t  ranee  for  the  ro\  alwts  She  retired  to  a  ( on  vent 
in  1286  but  was  feomotimes  consulted  b\  her  .son, 
Edward  I 

Eleasah  (ele'usu.-lM'-)  [Heb  ,= God  made]  1  Judah- 
ite  1  Chron  2  39  2  Benjamite  1  Chron  8  37 

Eleatic  school  (cMea'tlk),  Greek  pre-Socratic  philo- 
Bophical  school  at  Elea,  in  Lucania,  Italv  The  group 
is  generally  represented  b\  its  four  leading  thinkers 
The  notion  of  the  umtv  of  all  existence,  taught  bv 
X»  NOPHANES,  was  the  foundation  upon  which 
PARMENIDES  built  his  philosophy  of  "being"  thut 
was  basic  to  Eleatiusm  ZFVO  or  KLJ  \  lined  a 
series  of  paradoxes  to  undeimme  the  ronimon- 
Hense  notion  of  realitv ,  and  Mehssus,  with  some 
minor  divergences,  extended  the  teac  limns  of  Par- 
mcmdes  The  Eleatic  taught  that  being  (that 
which  remains  after  quality  and  quantity  have 
been  subtracted)  is  the  ultimate  and  etoinal  reality 
and  that  all  testimonv  of  the  senses  is,  illusory 
They  denied  the  possibility  of  change 

Eleazar  (Mfia'zur)  [Heb, -God  has  helped]  1  Son 
of  Aaron  Ex  623.25,  Mum  332,  Deut  100, 
Joshua  24  33  2  Keeper  of  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant 1  Sam  7  1  3  Mightv  man  of  David  2  Sam 
21  9.  1  Chron  11  12  4  Priest  Ezra  8  33,  Neh 
1242  5  Jew  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
Ezra  10  25  6  Meranto  Lcvito  1  Chron  23  21,22, 
24  28  7  Man  m  the  Gospel  genealogy  Mat  1  15 
8  One  of  the  chief  martyrs  m  the  Ma< '  abean  pet  jod 
\n  old  man,  he  refused  to  eat  swine's  flesh  2  Mac 
<>18-31 

elecampane  (e'lukampfin'),  hardy  Old  World  herb, 
Inulahelemum,  of  the  composite  family,  naturalized 
in  America  and  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens 
It  has  yellow-rayed  floweis  and  a  thick  root  which 
was  formerly  regarded  as  a  good  tonic  and  remedy 
for  coughs  and  diseases  of  the  chest  It  was  used  in 
horse  medicine,  whence  its  popular  name  horse- 
heal  According  to  one  tradition,  Helen  earned 
the  flower  in  her  hands  when  Pans  took  her  to 
Troy ,  according  to  another,  the  flower  sprang  from 
Ilelen'H  tears 

election,  choosing  to  office  in  an  organization  by  the 
vote  of  those  enfranchised  or  privileged  to  cast  a 
BALLOT  In  ancient  Greece  public  officials  weie 
occasionally  elected  but  more  often  weie  <  hosen  b\ 
lot  In  Rome  the  popular  assemblies  elected  the 
tnbunes  and  voted  on  certain  laws  The  Middle 
Ages  saw  the  practical  abandonment  of  popular 
suffrage  and  of  elections,  an  exception  being  the 
elections  to  the  papacy  and,  in  an  even  more  limited 
sense,  the  election  of  the  Holy  Roman  emperor  by 
a  minuscule  and  in  part  hereditary  body  of  electors 
In  the  modern  period,  elections  have  been  an  in- 
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separable  part  of  the  growth  of  democracy.  Elec- 
tions were  associated  with  the  parliamentary  proc- 
ess m  England  fiom  the  13th  pent  but  were  only 
gradually  regularized  fry  the  adoption  of  the  Sep- 
tennial Act  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  bv  suc- 
cessive reform  bills  widening  the  franchise  in  the 
19th  cent ,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  seciet  bal- 
lot in  1872  In  colonial  America  the  election  of 
church  and  public  officials  dates  almost  from  the 
founding  of  the  Plymouth  Colon v,  and  the  paper 
ballot  wan  instituted  in  elections  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts governorship  in  1034  Undet  the  ITS 
Constitution  the  right  to  hold  elections  is  specified, 
but  the  method  and  place  are  left  to  the  states, 
with  Cong/ess  having  the  power  to  alter  then 
regulations  The  Constitution  specified  that  the 
elections  to  the  House  of  Representatives  should  bo 
direct,  or  popular,  that  the  election  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  President  and  Vice  President  should  be 
indirect,  Senators  being  chosen  bv  the  state  legis- 
latures, the  President  and  Vice  Piesident  bv  elec- 
tors chosen  by  the  people  The  Seventeenth 
Amendment  (1913)  piovided  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  Senators,  vacancies  befoie  election  to  bo 
filled  bv  state  governors  Qualifications  foi  voteis 
have  varied  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  (1868) 
and  the  Fifteenth  Vmendment  (1870)  were  designed 
to  forbid  the  disenfram  hisement  of  the  Negro,  and 
the  Nineteenth  (1920)  in  effect  confened  the  vote 
on  women  Residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
certain  classes  of  felons,  some  Indiana,  and  the 
feeble-minded  are  deprived  of  the  suffrage  bv  law 
The  age  limit  of  21  vears  is  specified  in  the  Con- 
stitution Voting  frauds  and  disorder  at  the  polls 
were  common  aftoi  the  rise  of  political  machines, 
and  the  enactment  of  registration  laws  after  1865 
did  little  to  ameliorate  conditions  (  CORRUPT  PRAC- 
TICES acts,  poll  watchers,  the  institution  of  PHI- 
MARY  elections  and  the  introduction  of  the  VOTINCJ 
MAfHiNF  after  1892  1m ve  had  great  effect  m  insur- 
ing honest  ele<  tions  Candidates  ai  o  usually  chosen 
by  delegate  <  cmvkNTTON,  direct  primary,  nonpar- 
tisan  primaries,  or  petition  The  candidate  who 
receives  the  most  votes  is  usually  elected,  hut  an 
absolute  majority  of  at  least  50  percent  ot  the  vote 
cast  may  be  required,  it  has  not  been  requited  in 
the  United  States  since  1850  except  in  the  electoral 
vote  cast  for  the  President  and  Vice  President  In 
presidential  nominating  conventions,  the  absolute 
majontv  is  required,  the  Democrats  requiring  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  delegates  from  1832  to  1936 
The  existence  of  the  electoral  college  has  on  oc- 
casion permitted  a  President  to  be  chosen  without 
a  majont>  ,  01  even  plurality,  of  popular  votes,  and 
in  1824,  I860,  1876.  1888,  and  1912  candidates 
lacking  either  a  majority  or  a  plurality  succeeded 
in  winning  office  In  some  European  countries  and 
in  some  local  elections  in  the  United  States,  pro- 
portional REpRfcShNTATiON  or  some  other  method 


of  preferential  voting  is  used  to  represent  more 
adequately  the  minority  groups  within  the  elec- 
torate Almost  all  nongovernmental  organizations 
choose  officers  through  some  form  of  election  See 
E  M  Sail,  Amtncan  Partu*  and  Elcrtwm  (1942) 
electoral  college,  in  U  S  government,  the  body  of 
electors  in  the  states  which  chooses  the  President 
and  Vice  President  The  Constitution,  in  Artie  le  2, 
Section  1,  provides  "Each  State  shall  appoint,  m 
such  Manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct, 
a  Number  of  Klex  tors,  equal  to  the  whole  Number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  whi(  h  the  State 
may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress  "  However,  no 
Senator,  Representative,  or  officer  of  the  U  S  gov- 
ernment may  be  an  elector  The  electors  are 
directed  by  the  Constitution  to  vote  in  their  re- 
spec  tive  states,  and  Congress  is  authorized  to  c  ount 
their  votes  To  win,  a  presidential  candidate  must 
have  a  majontv  in  the  electoral  college  Before 
adoption  of  the  Twelfth  Amendment  (1804),  in 
the  event  that  no  candidate  had  a  majority,  the 
House  of  Representatives  (voting  by  states,  with 
one  vote  foi  e?u  h  state)  was  to  choose  the  President 
from  among  the  five  candidates  highest  on  the 
elec  toral  list  Then,  "after  the  choice  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Person  having  the  greatest  Number  of 
Votes  of  the  Klec  tors  shall  be  the  Vice  President", 
in  case  of  a  tie  the  Senate  would  <  hoose  the  Vice 
President  The  Twelfth  Amendment,  however,  re- 
sulting from  the  election  of  1800  (see  JEFFERSON, 
THOM-VH,  and  BURR,  AAUON),  enjoined  the  electors 
to  vote  for  the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
separately  It  also  reduced  from  five  to  three  the 
number  of  c  andidates  from  among  whom  the  House 
was  to  choose  —in  c  ase  no  c  arididate  had  a  majority 
(only  two  Presidents,  Jefferson  and  John  Quincy 
ADAMS,  have  been  elected  by  the  House)  In  early 
days  the  electors  were  most  often  chosen  bv  the 
state  legislatures,  but  with  the  growth  of  demo- 
cratic sentiment  popular  election  became  the  rule 
After  1832  (and  until  the  Civil  War)  only  in  South 
Carolina  did  the  legislature  continue  to  choose  the 
electors.  In  some  of  the  states  at  first  the  people 
voted  for  electors  by  congressional  districts,  with 
two  being  elected  at  large  from  the  whole  state,  but 
with  the  growth  of  political  parties  this  plan  was 
discarded  (by  1832  only  four  states  retained  it  and 
only  for  a  brief  time)  in  favor  of  the  general-ticket 
system  (the  one  now  prevailing),  whereby  a  party 


needs  only  a  plurality  to  carry  the  whole  state. 
Thus  in  every  state  a  voter  easts  his  ballot  for  as 
many  electors  as  his  state  is  entitled  to.  However, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  that  reqmres 
either  that  the  electors  be  chosen  by  popular  vote 
or  that  the  general-ticket  system  be  employed,  but 
electors  must  he  elected  on  the  Tuesday  following 
the  first  Monday  in  November,  as  required  by  a 
Federal  law  dating  from  1845  As  a  belated  result 
of  the  disputed  election  of  1876  involving  Samuel 
J.  TILDBN  and  Rutherford  B  HAYEB,  the  Electoral 
Count  Act  of  1887  placed  the  responsibility  of  de- 
ciding electoral  disputes  mainly  on  the  states  them- 
selves Congress  now  counts  the  votes  (a  mere 
formality)  on  Jan  6  Only  in  the  ver.y  beginning 
did  the  electoral  college  function  as  planned,  and 
there  is  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  in- 
stitution The  outstanding  objection  is  that  it  has 
given  the  nation  eight  so-called  minority  Presi- 
dents, i  e  ,  Presidents  who  had  a  majority  in  the 
electoral  college  but  lacked  it  in  the  total  national 
popular  vote — James  Buchanan  (1856),  Abraham 
Lincoln  (i860,  but  not  1864),  Rutherford  B  Hayes 
(1870),  James  A.  Garfield  (1880),  Grover  Cleve- 
land (1884  and  1892),  Benjamin  Harrison  (1888), 
Woodrow  Wilson  (1912  and  1916),  and  Harrv  S 
Truman,  who  polled  slightly  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  total  popular  vote  in  1948  A  constitutional 
amendment  providing  that  the  electoral  votes  of  a 
state  be  divided  among  the  candidates  in  propor- 
tion to  their  popular  vote  in  that  state  and  that  a 
candidate  must  nave  at  least  40  percent  of  the  total 
national  electoral  vote  to  win  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  Feb  1,  1950  But,  even  should  it  pass 
the  House,  there  are  doubts  that  it  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  three  fourths  of  the  states  The  most 
populous  ones  are  not  likely  to  surrender  the  pivotal 
positions  they  now  hold  in  a  presidential  election 
under  the  general-ticket  system 

electors,  in  the  history  of  the  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRIC, 
the  princes  who  had  the  light  to  elect  the  German 
kings  or,  mote  exactly,  the  "kings  of  the  Romans  " 
Until  the  reign  (1493-1519)  of  MAXIMILIAN  I.  an 
elected  king  was  crowned  by  the  pope  before  he 
called  himself  emperor  In  practice,  it  was  only 
fiom  the  election  of  Lothair  II  (1126)  to  that  of 
Albeit  II  (1438)  that  the  imperial  office  was  trulv 
elective,  later  only  members  of  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty  were  chosen  by  the  electors  Bv  the  13th 
cent  the  group  of  electois  had  narrowed  to  seven, 
but  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  who  they  were 
The  f requeue  y  of  contested  elections  led  Emperoi 
Charles  IV  to  issue  (1356)  the  Golden  Bull  (so 
called  because  of  its  golden  seal),  which  regulated 
the  procedure  and  ceremonies  of  the  elections  and 
coronations  The  otactoial  light  was  conferred  on 
the  following  princes  (their  imperial  hoithehold 
offices  are  given  in  parentheses)  the  archbishops  of 
Mainz,  Trier,  and  Cologne  (archchancellors,  re- 
spectively, of  Germany,  Gaul  and  Burgundy,  and 
Italv),  the  king  of  Bohemia  (archcupbearer) ,  the 
count  palatine  of  the  Rhine  (archseneschal) ,  the 
duke  of  Saxony  (archmaishal),  and  the  margrave 
of  Brandenbuig  (archcharnbetlam)  The  Golden 
Bull  also  imposed  the  law  of  primogeniture  and 
nondivihion  of  toi  ntory  on  the  electors,  who  be- 
came poweiful  i  tilers  and  wete  considered  as  one 
of  the  three  colleges  of  the  imperial  MKT  The 
kings  were  elected  at  Frankfurt  on  the  Main,  they 
were  in  early  times  usually  crowned  at  Aachen,  but 
after  1562  at  Iiankfurt  To  punish  FREDERICK 
THE  WINTFR  KINO,  Empeior  Ferdinand  II  trans- 
ferred (1624)  the  vote  of  the  count  palntme  to 
the  duke  of  Bavaria,  but  at  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia (1648)  an  eighth  vote  was  created  for  the 
count  palatine,  in  1692  a  ninth  vote  (formally 
lecogmzed,  1708)  was  created  for  Hanover,  thus 
the  kings  of  England  became  (1714)  electors  In 
1803  Napoleon  I  ladicallv  altered  the  list  of  elec- 
toiH  Though  the  office  disappeared  with  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  m  1806,  the  landgraves  of  Hesse- 
Kassel,  made  electors  bv  Napoleon,  boie  the  title 
until  their  deposition  (1866) 

Electra  (116k' tr  u) ,  m  Greek  mythology.  1  Daughter 
of  AOAMEMNON  and  CLYTKMNKHTKA  After  Cly- 
temnostra  and  Aegisthus  killed  Agamemnon,  Elec- 
tra burned  for  revenge  and  encouraged  and  aided 
the  vengeance  wrought  bv  hei  brother,  ORESTES 
Her  character  as  known  to  readers  today  is  that 
developed  in  the  dramas  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides  2  One  of  the  PLBIADKS  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Titan  Atlas  and  the  nymph 
Pleione  and  mother  by  Zeus  of  Dardanus,  founder 
of  Troy  According  to  one  legend  she  was  the  lost 
Pleiad,  she  left  her  place  in  the  heavens  to  avoid 
seeing  the  destruction  of  Troy  3  Daughter  of 
Ocean  us  and  Tethys  and  mother,  by  Thaumus,  of 
Ins  and  the  Harpies 

Electra.  city  (pop.  5,588),  N  Texas,  WNW  of  Wichi- 
ta Falls,  founded  1890,  me  1910  It  was  eaily 
called  Beaver,  but  was  renamed  when  the  rancher 
W  T  Waggoner  struck  oil,  the  oil  field  was  named 
for  his  daughter  After  the  boom  of  1911,  Electia 
held  its  gains  and  today  is  a  busy,  small  indus- 
trial town  It  manufactures  machinery  and  sup- 
plies for  oil  and  gas  fields  It  also  handles  wheat 
and  poultry. 

electrical  engineering:  see  ENGINEERING. 
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electric  circuit,  an  unbroken  path  along  which  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity  flows.  A  simple  circuit,  for  ex- 
ample, can  be  set  up  with  an  electric  cell,  two  con- 
ducting wires  (one  end  of  each  being  attached  to 
each  pole  of  the  cell),  and  a  small  lamp  and  socket 
to  which  are  attached  the  free  ends  of  the  conduct- 
ing wires  leading  from  tho  coll  When  the  wires  are 
made  fast,  the  circuit  is  said  to  be  "closed,"  and  tho 
lamp  will  light  The  current  is  flowing  from  the 
coll  along  one  conductor  to  the  lamp,  through  tho 
lamp,  and  back  along  the  other  conductor  in  the 
cell  This  part  of  the  cncuit  is  called  the  external 
circuit  to  distinguish  it  from  that  part  of  the  circuit 
within  the  cell  itself,  the  internal  circuit,  where  the 
cunont  flows  from  one  electiodo  to  the  other 
thiough  tho  electrolyte  of  the  cell  When  the  wires 
are  disconnected,  the  circuit  is  said  to  be  "open"  or 
"biokeri  "  In  practice,  this  is  accomplished  by 
HwitchoH  and  fuses  (soo  FUSE,  ELiorTRir,  and  SHORT 
CIRCUIT*)  When  a  circuit  is  so  arranged  that  the 
current  flows  through  its  parts  one  after  another,  it 
is  called  a  series  circuit,  when  the  current  flows 
through  all  its  parts  at  tho  same  time  arid  is  divided 
among  them,  it  is  a  parallel  en  curt  These  two 
types  of  circuits  diffet  in  resistance  (see  OHM), 
voltage  (see  VOLT),  and  cunent  strength  (see  AM- 
PERE) In  a  series  circuit  the  negative  electrode  of 
one  e'ell  is  connected  with  tho  positive  electrode  of 
another  cell  The  total  lesrstance  offered  to  tho 
flow  of  a  cunent  of  electricity  i*  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  separate  resistances,  the  voltage  for  the 
whole'  en  cult  is  tho  sum  of  the  voltages  for  the  dif- 
ferent paits,  the  current  strength  is  the  same  through- 
out the  circuit  In  the  parallel  circuit,  like  elec- 
trodes are  connected,  i  e  ,  negative  with  negative 
and  positive  with  positive  Resistance  is  less  than 
that  of  the  part  having  tho  least  resistance,  the 
voltage  is  the  same  for  all  parts  of  the  circuit, 
the  current  strength  is  the  sum  of  the  current 
fitiengths  in  the  different  parts  (See  OHM'S  LAW  ) 
Colls  may  be  ananged  in  series  or  parallel  circuits 
or  in  combinations  of  the  two,  depending  upon  tho 
desired  current  stiength,  voltage,  and  resistance 
Tho  parallel  circuit  is  most  commonly  used,  eg  , 
in  lighting  and  heating  equipment  and  other  elec- 
trical devices  Series  connections  are  impractical 
for  many  purposes  since  devices  so  connected  must 
all  operate  at  tho  same  time,  disconnecting  one 
breaks  the  e  ire  uit  Series  en  cuits  are  generally  used 
for  street  lighting  and  in  the  windings  of  generators, 
motors,  and  transformers  when  high  voltages  aro 
needed 

electric  eye'  see  i»iroTotLfcrTHir  CELL 

electnc  fish,  name  for  various  fish  which  produce 
electricity  bv  means  of  organs  developed  usually 
from  modified  muscle  tissue  The  electric  eel 
(Eltitrophonm),  a  South  American  fresh-water  fish 
i  elated  to  the  carp,  has  oigans  along  the  ventral 
surface  capable  of  pioducmg  from  450  to  (500  volts 
of  electricity ,  powerful  enough  to  light  a  neon  bulb 
Fish  produce  the  electiicity  at  will  to  paralv/e  or 
kill  their  prej  and  to  repel  enemies  Other  elec  tiie 
fish  are  the  elect iic  ray  or  torpedo,  spec  ies  of  which 
inhabit  warm  waters  of  1'urope  and  the  United 
States,  the  fresh-water  electric  catfish  (Walaptcru- 
r»«),  with  a  jell>like,  subcutaneous  c'loetne  organ, 
probabb  of  epidermal  origin,  which  extends  over 
the  whole  body  ,  the  marine  stargazer  (Antroscopus) 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
Moim>  rid  eel  of  Africa 

electric  furnace    see  KI  HNACB 

electncity  [from  Gr  ,-amher,  named  by  William 
Gilbert]  Ac  cording  to  the  modern  elec  tron  theory, 
the  fundamental  nature  of  nil  matter  is  electrical 
The  AWM,  the  unit  pat  tie  lo  of  elemental  matter,  is 
held  to  bo  made  up  of  negative  c  harge's  (elec  trons), 
positive  charges  (protons),  anel  electrically  neutral 
particles  (neutrons)  Electrons  move  within  the 
atom  in  orbits  around  tho  nucleus  and  under  some 
conditions  move  from  one  atom  to  another  Since 
electrons  and  protons  are  balanced  in  a  normal 
atom,  when  an  electron  leaves  an  atom,  the  atom 
Iwomes  positively  charged  If  an  electron  13 
added,  the  atom  becomes  ne«gativel>  charged  In 
this  wav  the  phenomenon  of  an  elee  trie  ally  charged 
body  is  explained,  a  negatively  charged  bodv  is  one 
with  an  excess  of  electrons,  a  positively  charged 
body  is  one  with  less  electrons  than  it  has  nor- 
mally The  study  of  electricity  at  rest,  or  static 
eleetiieity,  is  concerned  with  the  nature,  strength, 
and  effect  of  charges  on  bodies  Bodies  can  bo 
given  a  charge  in  various  ways  Wrhen,  for  ex- 
ample, a  glass  rod  is  rubbod  wrth  silk,  it  is  found  to 
be  charged  after  tho  silk  is  removed,  i  e  ,  it  will 
attract  bits  of  paper  and,  if  suspended  by  a  thread 
so  that  it  can  turn  freelj,  wrll  turn  awaj  from 
another  glass  rod  whie  h  has  also  boon  rubbed  with 
Bilk  According  to  the  elc'etron  theory,  negative 
charges  of  elee  trie  itv  have  Iwen  taken  off  tho  glass 
rod  and  on  to  the  silk  bj  the  rubbing,  and  tho  rod 
has  excess  positive  charges  A  hard  rubber  rod 
when  rubbed  with  flannel  acquires  tho  same  prop- 
erty of  attracting  bits  of  paper,  and  some  other 
materials,  but  diners  in  that,  instead  of  repelling 
an  electufied,  freolv  suspended  glass  lod,  it  will 
attract  it  The  rubber  rod  is  said  to  be  negatively 
charged,  i  e  ,  to  have  gamed  electrons.  The  terms 
negative  and  positive  are  arbitrary  names  given  to 
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the  two  unlike  kinds  of  electricity.  Like  charges  of 
electricity  repel  eae  h  other,  unlike  attract  A  body 
can  also  be  given  a  c  harge  merely  by  being  brought 
near  a  charged  body  (see  INDUCTION)  Substances 
vary  in  their  ability  to  receive  a  charge  and  to  hold 
it,  some,  eg,  tho  metals,  can  lie  electrified  only 
with  difficulty,  for  they  pass  on  their  charge  from 
one  part  to  another  very  rapidly  and  lose  it  readily 
if  they  are  not  insulated  Such  substances  aro 
called  e  onductors  (see  CONDUC'IION)  and  differ  from 
substances  called  insulators  (see  INSULATION), 
whic  h  do  not  pass  on  their  c  harges  readily  from 
one  pait  to  another  This  passing  on,  or  move- 
ment, of  electrons  along  a  c  onduc  tor  is  e-allod  a 
current  of  elee  tncity,  elee  trie  ity  in  motion,  or  e  ur- 
rent  electricity  The  direction  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent would  seem  to  be  definable  in  terms  of  the 
direction  of  flow  of  tho  elee  trons  through  a  metallic 
conductor  However,  in  electrolytic  conductors 
and  gaseous  conductors  both  positive  and  negative 
e  harges  (ions)  move  in  opr.x>site  diree  tions  Before 
much  was  known  al>out  the  nature  of  an  eleetiie 
current,  the  direc  tiori  of  flow  was  spoken  of  as  if  it 
were  entirely  from  positive  to  negative,  this  way  of 
expic'ssing  the  direc  tion  of  a  current  is  still  generally' 
in  iihe  A  flow  of  elee  tron",  or  a  current  of  elee  trie  - 
ity,  i.s  net  up  in  a  conductor  when  it  is  connected 
across  the  eleetiodes  of  an  elec  tire  cell  forming  a 
e  losecl  >  LFC  ruir  r  TUCLIT  The  flow  of  elec  trie  ity  is 
in  one  direction  -from  one  electrode  of  the  cell, 
along  the  conductor,  to  the  other  elec  t  rode  —and 
is  called  for  this  reason  dnec  t  c  urrent  An  electnc 
current  set  up  in  a  conductor  by  a  CIFVUIATOR  (if 
no  commutator  is  \i*ed  on  the  generator)  differs 
from  that  generated  by  the  cell  in  that  it  flows  al- 
ternately first  in  one  diree  tion  and  then  in  the  op- 
posite direction  along  the  conductor  Sui  h  a  cur- 
rent is  called  an  alternating  current,  and  its  fre- 
quency is  measured  m  the  number  of  cycles  per 
second,  i  e  ,  the  number  of  tunes  the  current  makes 
a  complete  change  (fiom  one  diree  tion  to  the  op- 
posite direction  and  hack)  in  one  second  The 
simplest  form  of  alternating  c  urient  generator  is  a 
rotating  coil,  an  electromagnet  provides  the  mag- 
netic field,  and  the  c  oil  or  armature  is  wound  on  an 
iron  cylinder  (Sometimes  the  coil  ind  cylinder 
together  are  referred  to  as  tho  armatuic  )  A  direct 
current  can  be  obtained  by  connecting  each  ter- 
minal of  the  coil  to  one  «ide  of  a  split  ring  c  ailed  a 
c  ornmutator  A  c  urrent  of  elee  trie  itv  e  an  l>e  used 
to  produce  magnetism  (see  FI  tr  TROM  VGNI/T)  An 
instrument  called  a  OAL\  \NOMI-TEK  is  used  to 
measure  the  force  and  strength  of  a  current  of 
electricity  Various  units  are  used  in  making  elec- 
trical measurements  for  current  strength,  the 
AMPhHt  ,  for  the  elee  tromotive  fore  e  or  fore  e  e  ausing 
the  c  urrent  flow,  the  VOLT,  foi  resistance  of  a  body 
to  the  flow  of  a  e  urrent  along  it,  OHM,  for  quantity 
of  elee  trie  itv  ,  the  e'oi  LOMII,  for  elec  trie  power  the 
WATT  or  kilowatt  (l.(MH)  wntt^)  The  electric 
MOTOR  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
generator,  that  of  electromagnetic  induction,  but 
the  application  is  reversed,  hero  electric  energy  is 
transformed  to  mechanical  energy  1  rom  a  con- 
sideration of  the  working  principles  of  these  two 
electrical  mac  runes,  the  importune  oof  the  magnetic 

ductor  may  be  seen  The  fae  t  that  heat  is  produc  ed 
in  a  conductor  earn  mg  an  eloc  tn<  c  urrent  and  that 
the  amount  of  heat  produced  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  the  current  and  the  resistance  of  the 
conductor  is  irnix»rtant  in  many  practical  dev  ic  es 
In  them,  elec  trieal  ener  gy  is  eh  in  god  to  heat  energy 
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The  common  electric  fuse  is  an  example     Electric 
heaters,  stoves,  toaster*,  and  irons  all  utilize  the 
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heat  which  an  electric  current  c  «ui  produce  The 
filament  of  an  elec  trie  light  bulb  is,  heated  to  m- 
candescence  by  it  JThe  elc'e  trie  \i<r  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  production  of  heat  and  light  m  this 
waj  Tho  effect  of  an  electric  current  in  pashing 
through  certain  solutions  (see  ION,  >  LFC  TKOLITF, 
f  LFCTROLYKIH)  is  of  great  import  anc  o  to  metallurg.v 
in  the  separation  and  refining  of  vaiious  metals,  m 
electroplating,  and  m  the  preparatron  of  type  by 
plating  a  wax  surfae  e  with  metal  The  history  of 
electricity  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  <  onsocutive 
discoveries,  each  of  which  contributed  in  turn  to 
the  growing  knowledge  of  tho  different  aspects  of 
tho  phenomenon  and  later  played  a  spec  ihe  part  in 
the  formulation  of  the  modern  theorv  of  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  electric  itv  The  phenomenon  of 
static  electricity  and  the  fact  that  amlx>r  could  bo 
charged  by  rubbing  were  known  to  the  ancients 
(perhaps  as  early  as  000  B  C  by  Thales  of  Miletus), 
but  tho  modern  knowledge  of  elee  trie  ity  began  its 
rise  with  the  studies  of  William  (Jilbert,  reported 
in  1000,  which  described  the  production  of  static 
electricitj  bv  numerous  subhtanc  es  His  work  was 
continued  bv  others  Robert  Boyle  showed  that 
elec  trieal  attrae  tion  was  felt  ev  en  through  a  vac  uurn 
Otto  von  Guenoke  invented  (1650)  i  machine, 
probably  tho  first,  for  generating  electricity  by 
friction,  it  consisted  of  a  ball  of  sulphur  mounted 
on  a  wooden  shaft  equipped  with  a  e  rank  b>  which 
it  could  be  revolved.  Francis  Hauksbee  devised 
(1709)  a  similar  machine  using  instead  of  the  sul- 
phur ball  a  hollow  glass  sphere  in  which  a  glowing 
light  was  produced.  The  distinction  between  con- 
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ductors  of  electric  it  v  and  insulators  was  brought 
out  by  the  work  of  Stephen  Gray  (1729),  C  F. 
Du  Fay  (17'W),  and  Joseph  Priestley  (1707)  Du 
Fay  (o  1737)  concluded  that  there  were  two  kind* 
of  static  electricity,  now  distinguished  as  positive 
and  negative  The  invention  of  the  Levden  jar 
and  the  disc  overies  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  others 
concerning  atmospheric  electricity  advanced  ex- 
perimentation The  work  of  Henry  Cavendish, 
Coulomb,  Ohm,  and  Joule  made  quantitative 
measurement  of  electricity  possible  Attention 
turned  from  static  to  current  electricity  under  the 
stimulus  of  Galvam's  observations  (reported  1791) 
of  the  passage  of  electncitv  through  metal  wires 
connected  with  frog's  muscles  and  Volta's  work 
which  stemmed  from  it  Disagreeing  with  Gal- 
vam's  conclusion  that  the  electricity  came  from 
the  frog's  muse  les,  \olta  determined  to  prove  thitt 
the  cuneiit  icsiilted  from  the  contact  of  two  dif- 
ferent metals,  an  outcome  of  his  experiments  was 
the  VOLTE'S  PHI  or  voltaic  pile,  the  first  real 
batten  capable  of  delivering  a  steady  current  of 
electric  it\  Using  \olt,i's  pile  Sir  Hurnphiy  Daw 
made  numerous  experiments  and  produced  an  elec- 
tric arc  which  led  to  man\  developments,  including 
illumination  b\  electricity  Davy  decomposed  a 
wait  solution  with  .in  electric  cui  rent  and  thereby 
obtained  metallic  sodium,  elec  trolvsis  of  water  had 
alreadv  been  accomplished  b\  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle 
and  William  Nicholson  Little  practical  use  WHS 
made  of  elec  trie  it\  until  aftei  the  discoveries  of  the 
relationship  of  magnetism  ind  electricity  made 
possible  the  development  of  generators,  motors, 
and  the  innumerable  other  devices  employing 
electromagnets  The  properties  of  magnet  a  were 
studied  from  early  times  (see  MAGNETISM)  Their 
utilization  in  electrical  devices  can  be  traced 
through  the  contributions  of  Hans  Christian 
O*  Hfm  r>,  \ndr6  Mane  AMP&RK,  Joseph  HKMVY, 
and  Michael  I<  \H\D\I  Faradaj 's  simple  motor 
•was  the  first  of  the  many  devised  Thomas  Daven- 
port, a  blacksmith  rec  eived  the  first  U  S  paten  ton 
a  motor  Many  others  contributed  to  the  further 
development  of  motors,  djnamos,  and  generators 
In  the  United  States,  William  Wallace  and  Charles 
F  Brush  espociallv  forwarded  the  development  of 
improved  dv  namos  Brush  c  ontnbuted  also  to  the 
development  of  electuc  il  engineering  in  general 
through  his  inventions  of  an  electric  arc  light  a 
storage  batterv  used  in  automobiles,  and  other 
devices  ]  undamental  to  the  development  of  the 
telegraph  and  of  radio  were  the  electromagnetic 
theorv  of  light  propounded  bv  James  Clerk  M  \\- 
wn  i  and  tho  experimental  confirmation  of  that 
theory  hi  llemrich  HHITZ  William  Thomson 
Kn  v  r  \  c  ontnbuted  notably  to  progress  Theoret- 
ic il  as  well  as  practical  developments  were  for- 
warded when  in  1S<)7  J  J  Thomson  discovered  the 
MFCTKON,  in  1010  H  \  Milhkan  measured  its 
charge  The  woik  e>f  Thomas  A  EDISON,  Alex- 
ander (iruhani  Bur,  Michael  PUPIN,  and  Kdvvm 
Howard  VHUMIKONC,  form  milestones  in  the  hist  on 
of  progress  m  clectiicitv  Modern  developments 
soon  introduced  applications  of  electricity  into  al- 
most e\erv  phase  of  life  With  the  enormoush 
increased  demands  of  industry  for  electric  power 
came  a  more  extensive  use  of  flowing  water  to 
operate  the  turbines  connected  with  the  gener- 
ators m  hydroelectric  plants  Tho  chief  source  of 
electnc  power,  however,  is  from  coal  and  other 
fuels?  The  elec  trie  al-engineenng  profession  de- 
veloped into  a  wide  held  with  man>  areas  of 
specialization  See  Ernest  Greenwood,  Amber  h> 
-iwperes  (1'Hl),  A  P  Morgan,  Getting  Acquainted 
ivith  Elidnnty  (l°-42),  W  L  Me  Dougal  and 
others,  Fundamentals  of  Electricity  (2d  ed  ,  1918), 
H  H  Skillmg,  Exploring  Electricity  (1948) 

Electnc  Mills,  town  (pop  1,205),  E  Miss  ,  neai  the 
Ala  line  NNE  of  Meridian,  in  a  timber  area  At 
near-by  Scooba  is  a  district  junior  college 

electnc  shock,  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  a  current 
of  electricity  through  the  body  Fatahtv  may  ie- 
sult  from  shocks  of  from  1  to  2  amperes  and  500  to 
1,000  volts,  the  -variation  depending  upon  such  fac- 
tors as  wetness  of  the  skin  and  area  of  contact 
There  is  a  burn  at  the  site  of  entry  The  general 
disturbances  include  PP\SM  of  the  muscles,  loss  of 
eoribCiousness,  and  sometimes  death,  depending 
upon  the  strength  of  tho  current  If  the  current 
cannot  be  turned  off,  thick  rubber  or  dry  clothes 
should  be  used  to  detach  the  person  from  the  cur- 
rent, but  under  no  conditions  should  the  reseuei 
actually  touch  him,  since  the  current  then  passes 
through  the  second  person  Wood  can  IKJ  used  to 
detach  the  victim  Treatment  for  SHOCK  and  burns 
and  ARTIFICI\L  REHPIH \TION  are  nc<  essary 

electrochemistry,  br  am  h  of  chemistry  concerned  es- 
sentially with  the  relationships  between  certain 
chemical  reactions  and  electricity  It  includes  tho 
production  of  an  electric  current  by  chemical 
means,  as  in  the  elec  trie  CELL,  and  the  chemical  ef- 
fects of  electnc  currents  upon  various  substances 
It  deals  with  the  electrical  conductivity  of  the  HO- 
LVTION,  with  the  classification  of  substances  as 
ELKCTROLYTL  or  nonelectrolyte,  with  the  theory  of 
the  lov  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  electrolytic 
dissociation  or  umizatiori,  and  with  ELECTROLYSIS 
and  the  practical  application  of  its  principles. 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  pace  1. 


ELECTRODE 

electrode  (ulfik'trod),  in  electricity,  commonly  a 
terminal  or  pole  of  an  eleotno  cell  or  some  other 
source  of  current  electricity  An  electrode  may  be 
either  one  of  two  kinds — a  positive  electrode  (+). 
called  the  anode,  01  a  negative  electrode  (— ), 
called  the  cathode  Electrodes  are  made  of  various 
substances,  such  as  carton,  copper,  lead,  platinum, 
silver,  and  gmc  In  the  carbon  ARC  both  electrodes 
are  of  carbon  Although  electrodes  are  usually 
rods,  strips,  or  plate**,  in  ELECTRO LYS is  the  vessel 
which  contains  the  electrolyte  often  serves  as  one  of 
the  electrodes  In  any  external  ELECTRIC  CIKCUIT 
the  flow  of  electrons  is  from  negative  to  positive 
electrode  In  a  high  vacuum  (see  TUBB,  VACUUM), 
a  radiation  from  the  cathode  is  known  as  the 
cathode  HAY 

electrolysis  (ulPktro'lusfs),  process  which  involves 
the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  a  con- 
ducting solution  (the  ELECTROLYTE)  and  the  de- 
composition of  this  chemical  compound  by  its  ac- 
tion   For  example,  when  a  cathode  or  negative  (— ) 
JLLECTROOE  and  an  anode  or  positive  (+)  electrode 
aie  introduced  into  a  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride 
(a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine)  and  a  cui- 
ront  of  electricity  is  led  in,  hydrogen  gas  bubbles  off 
at  the  cathode,  and  chlorine  at  the  anode    Accord- 
ing to  one  explanation,  when  the  hydrogen  chloride 
goes  into  solution  in  tho  water,  its  molecules  dis- 
sociate (see  DISSOCIATION)  into  ions    The  hydrogen 
atom  loses  an  electron,  or  negative  charge,  and  l>e- 
comes  a  positively  charged  ION  ,  the  chlorine  atom, 
taking  on    this   electron,    becomes   a   negatively 
charged  ion     When  the  electric  current  is  intro- 
duced, the  positive  hydrogen  ions  move  to  the  nega- 
tive pole  (cathode) ,  there  each  receives  an  electron 
and  becomes  a  hydrogen  atom  again    These  atoms 
collect  m  pairs  to  form  molecules  of  hydrogen  gas, 
which  bubble  off  at  the  cathode     The  negative 
chlorine  ions  move  to  the  positive  pole  (anode), 
give  up  the  extra  election,  and  revert  to  chlorine 
atoms    These  collect  in  pairs  to  form  molecules  of 
chlorine  gas  which  bubbles  off  at  the  anodo    Vari- 
ous substances  are  piepared  commercially  by  elec- 
trolysis, e  g  ,  chlorine  by  tho  electrolysis  of  a  solu- 
tion of  common  salt     Hydrogen  is  sometimes  pre- 
pared by  the  electrolysis  of  water     The  pimciplo 
involved  in  electiolysis  finds  important  oommei  cial 
uses    It  is  applied  in  the  refining  of  various  metals, 
e  g  »  copper,  the  pure  metal  (called  electrolytic  cop- 
per) being  deposited  at  the  cathode   Tho  PLATING 
of  an  object  with  a  metal  can  bo  carried  out  by  us- 
ing that  object  an  the  cathode  in  the  electrolysis  of 
a  solution  of  a  salt  of  the  metal    In  the  commercial 
process,  the  anode  is  mado  of  a  bai  of  the  metal  it- 
self, which  goes  into  solution  as  the  metal  of  the 
salt  already  in  solution  is  deposited  on  the  object* 
acting  as  the  cathode     ELECTROTYPE  plates  are 
prepared  in  this  way    Michael  Faraday  discovered 
that  a  definite  relationship  existed  m  electrolysis 
between  the  strength  of  the  current  used,  the  na- 
ture of  the  metal  and  the  solution  employed,  the 
weight  of  metal  deposited,  and  the  time  involved 
He  found  that  the  amount  of  metal  deposited  is 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  The  ratio 
of  the  weight  m  grams  of  the  substance  deposited  to 
the  quantity  of  electricity  used  ia  called  the  elec- 
tiochenncal  equivalent  of  the  substance     A  given 
quantity  of  current  will  cause  these  equivalent 
quantities  to  l>e  deposited  in  a  unit  time 
electrolyte  (uleVtrulIt),  m  chemistry,  a  compound 
which,  in  solution,  conducts  a  current  of  electricity 
and  is  decomposed  by  it     An  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  and  of  the  characteristic  properties  of 
electi  olytes  is  offered  by  tho  theory  of  the  ION    The 
chemical  decomposition  which  electrolytes  under- 
go when  a  current  is  passed  through  them  is  called 
ELECTROLYSIS    Acids,  bases,  and  salts  are  typical 
electrolytes     Nonelectrolytew  aie  substances,  such 
as  sugar,  whichmHolutiondonot  conduct  electricity 
electromagnet,  a  magnet  m  which  MAGNETISM  is  pio- 
dueed  by  means  of  an  electric  current    It  is  based 
upon  the  principle  that  if  a  bat  or  rod  of  soft  iron 
is  introduced  into  a  coil  of  insulated  wire  through 
which  a  current  of  electucity  is  flowing,  the  piece 
of  iron  becomes  a  magnet  but  i  etains  its  magnetism 
only  so  long  as  the  cui lent  is  flowing    The  founda- 
tion upon  which  this  punciple  rests  was  laid  by  the 
work  of  Michael  Faraday  and  of  Hans  C  Oersted, 
the  practical  application  of  the  principle  was  made 
in  the  early  19th  cent,  by  William  Hturgeon    The 
strength  of  an  electromagnet  depends  primarily 
upon  the  number  of  turns  in  tho  coil  rather  than 
upon  the  strength  of  the  current,  electromagnets 
of  great  strength  can  be  made  with  the  use  of  a 
small  current     They  aie  constructed  in  the  shape 
of  a  bar  or,  more  commonly,  of  a  horseshoe     In 
addition  to  their  use  in  lifting  and  handling  scrap 
iron,  steel  girders,  and  other  magnetic  uiateiials 
(when  they  are  especially  valuable  because  their 
attractive  power  can  be  turned  off  and  on  bv  a 
switch),  they  find  application  m  a  number  of  elec- 
trical devices  such  as  the  electric  bell,  TELEPHONE 
and  TELKC.RAPH  appaiatus,  and  the  INDUCTION  coil 
They  are  essential  paits  of  the  electric  GENERA- 
TOR and  the  electric  motor  (see  MOTOR,  ELECTRIC). 
electromotive  force:  see  VOLT. 
electromotive  series:  see  METAL. 
electron  (uiek'tron),  the  unit  charge  of  negative 
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electricity  or  the  particle  carrying  this  unit  charge,     microscope  (see  MICROSCOPE),  the  BETATRON,  and 

In  the  electronic  theory,  the  electron  and  the  pro-     x ™--A — ' J— '  x- -1    *-  '    ' 

ton  (positive  charge)  are  considered  to  be  the  fun- 
damental units  of  which  all  matter  is  composed, 
this  theory  giving  rise  to  the  belief  that  all  matter 
ia  ultimately  electrical  The  nucleus,  or  centei,  of 


the  CYCLOTRON.  Electronic  medical  tools  include 
'(in  addition  to  X-ray  machine*)  devices  for  locat- 
ing metal  embedded  m  flesh,  for  producing  artificial 
fevers,  for  concentrating  penicillin  extracts,  and  for 


_„  __  ,  _.     use  in  performing  surgical  operations.   Passage  of 

the  atom  was  formerly  believed  to  consist  of  pro-    'electrons  through  gases  produces  the  light  of  neon 


tons  and  electrons,  with  an  excess  of  protons,  thus 
giving  the  nucleus  a  positive  charge  Now  it  is 
thought  that  tho  nucleus  contains  protons  and 
neutrons  (which  are  electi  icallv  neutral)  Neutral- 
izing the  positive  charge  of  the  nucleus  are  a  num- 
ber of  electrons  moving  in  orbits  around  the  nu- 
cleus The  hydrogen  atom,  for  example,  the  lightest 

of  all  atoms,  is  supposed  to  have  a  nucleus  of  one  „    .  , 

pioton  with  a  single  electron  revolving  around  it     electron  microscope:  see  MICROSCOPE. 
The  valence  of  a  chemical  element  is  dependent   electron  tube   see  TUBS,  VACUUM 
upon  the  number  and  the  airangement  of  the  elec-   electrophorus .  see  VOLTA,  ALESSANDRO,  CONTB. 
troni  revolving  outside  the  nucleus    Ions  are  atoms   electroplating   see  PLATING 
which  have  lost  or  gained  an  election     Sir  J   J     electrotherapy  («?k"tr6the'rupe),  use  of  eleetricitv 


signs  and  of  mercury-vapor,  sodium-vapor,  and 
fluorescent  lamps.  In  these  a  discharge  of  current 
is  set  up  between  cold  cathodes  in  the  tubes  See 
James  Stokley,  Electrons  ^n  Action  (1946);  W.  I 
Bends,  Electronics  for  Industry  (1947) ;  Vm  Zeluff 
and  John  Markus,  What  Electronics  Does  (1948) , 
A  W  Kramer,  Industrial  Electronics  (1949),  R.  R 
Wright,  Electronics  (1950), 


Thomson  showed  that  cathode  rays  are  composed 
of  electrons  He  determined  the  mass  of  the  elec- 
tron to  be  about  1  / 1 ,847  that  of  the  hydi  ogen  atom 
and  also  demonstrated  that  as  its  speed  approaches 
the  velocity  of  light  its  mass  increases  The  size  of 
the  electron  charge  was  determined  by  R  A  Milli- 
kan  The  ladiation  from  radium  has  been  shown 
to  consist  in  part  of  electi  ons  from  the  nucleus  (tho 
beta  ravs)  In  this  respect  and  through  the  break- 
ing down  of  various  atoms,  E  R  Rutherford  con- 
tributed some  basic  knowledge  necessarv  for  under- 
standing the  TR  \N8MUTATION  OF  ELEMENTS 

electronics  (Ilpk*tr6'nlks),  the  science  that  deals 
with  the  use  of  electrons  which  are  emitted  from 
solids  or  liquids  and  made  to  move  through  a 
vacuum  or  a  gas  The  name  elec  tron  was  first  used 
for  the  unit  of  negative  olectricitv  bv  an  English 
physicist,  George  Johnstone  Stonev,  in  the  late 
19th  cent  ,  the  actual  discovery  of  the  particle, 
however,  was  made  by  J  J  THOMSON  All  elec- 
trical phenomena  are  concerned  with  the  move- 
ment of  elec  trons,  and  electronics  forms  onlv  one 
branch  of  the  large  field  of  electrical  engineering 
Electrons  do  not  normally  leave  the  atoms  of  which 
they  are  a  part,  chiefly  because  of  the  attrac  tion  of 
the  nuc  lous  of  tho  atom  However,  electrons  m  the 
outermost  orbit  of  an  atom  of  a  metal,  in  which 


for  medical  treatment  and  diagnosis  For  certain 
purposes  the  galvanic  c  un  ent  (term  used  in  med- 
icine for  direct  current)  is  used  Application  of 
the  galvanic  current  to  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  is  often  called  medical  galvanism,  it  serves  to 
stimulate  the  circulation  and  thus  the  nutrition  of 
the  tissue  through  which  the  current  passes  It  has 
been  used  successfully  in  treating  some  cases  of 
sprains,  myositis  (inflammation  of  a  muscle),  arth- 
ritis, rheumatic  conditions,  neuritis,  and  neuralgia 
Surgical  galvanism,  sometimes  called  electrolysis, 
is  the  use  of  the  galvanic  current  to  destroy  tissue 
It  is  used  to  remove  superfluous  hair  and  to  destroy 
minor  blemishes  and  benign  tumors  of  the  skin  A 
galvanic  current  is  also  employed  in  tho  introduc- 
tion of  electrically  charged  particles  of  certain 
drugs  and  the  salts  of  heavy  metals  into  the  tissues 
This  has  been  used  in  treating  some  diseases  of  the 
skin,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  and  in  relieving  some 
cases  of  arthritis,  migraine,  and  asthma  Electro- 
surgery,  known  also  as  surgical  diathermy,  is  the 
use  in  surgery  of  electrical  currents  of  high  fre- 
quency It  is  useful  as  a  means  of  destroying  ab- 
normal growths  and  diseased  tissue  and  for  reduc- 
ing bleeding  to  a  minimum  when  cutting  through 
normal  tissue  Elec  trodiagnosis,  the  use  of  an  elec  - 
trie  current  to  test  the  reactions  of  nerves  and 


atoms  are  closely   packed,  are  often  attracted  no      muscles,  is  of  great  value    It  is  especially  useful  in 


more  strongly  bv  their  own  nucleus  than  by  that  of 
a  neighboring  atom  Such  electrons  are  known  as 
free  electrons,  and  these  can,  in  various  ways,  be 
liberated  from  the  surface  of  the  solid  or  liquid 
metal  This  liberation  is  called  emission  and  it  can 
be  brought  about  by  heating  the  surfac  e  (thermion 


determining  the  degree  of  degeneration  of  muscle 
and  nerve  tissue  DIATHERMY  is  a  form  of  electro- 
therapy effective  m  treating  a  variety  of  conditions 
Both  long-wave  and  short-wave  diathermy  are 
used,  although  use  of  short-wave  diathermy  is  the 
more  common  Elo<  tncal  methods  are  used  in 


ic  emission) ,  bv  allowing  light  to  fall  upon  certain  prodxicing  artificial  fever  (see  KKVEK  THERAPY) 

surfaces  (see  PHOTOELECTRIC  CFLL),  by  bombard-  electrotype,  in  printing,  a  plate  made  by  electrically 

ing  the  metal  surface  with  electrons  or  with  ions,      coating  with  - '--' 1J  -*  * 

i  e  ,  charged  atoms  (secondary  emission) ,  and  by 
the  use  of  an  intense  electric  field  of  high  positive 


_     .__..„  >pper  or  ni<  kel  a  wax  mold  of  ty  pe  or 

relief  engraving  and   thon    pouring  melted   type 


potential  (high-field  emission  or  cold-cathode  ef- 


motal  over  this  coating    Copper  or  nickol,  instead 
of  type  motal,  thus  becomes  the  printing  surface 


, 
feet)     Electron  emission  also  occurs  in  naturally      Copper  is  hotter  than  type  metal,  and  nickel  is  bet- 


ter  than  copper  The  electrotype  has  largely  su- 
perseded the  STEREOTYPE  except  in  the  printing  of 
newspapers 

elegy,  in  poetry,  originally  a  poem  written  in  elegiac 
verse,  i  e  ,  a  couplet  consisting  of  a  hexameter  Tmo 

electrons  are  wolfram  (tungsten),  molybdenum,  followed  by  a  pentameter  line,  now  a  short,  sub- 
tantalum,  thorium,  mercury,  and  barium  coated  jective,  reflective  poem  of  lamentation  or  regret, 
with  strontium  oxide  Edison  observed  thermionic  generally  dealing  with  the  subject  of  death  or  of 

'  "  '          unhappy  or  unrequited  love     Usually  melancholy 

in  tone,  the  elegy  is  dignified  and  stately  and  gen- 
erally adopts  the  simplest  of  metrical  structuies 
The  few  Greek  elegies  now  extant  treat  of  war  and 
love  and  are  called  elegies  because  of  the  form  of 
their  verse  Elegiac  verse  reached  a  height  in  the 
work  of  Catullus,  Propertius,  Tibullus,  Philetas, 
Calhmaohus,  and  Ovid  Tho  16th  and  17th  cent 
in  England  produced  some  of  the  greatest  elegies. 


radioactive  substances  (e  g  ,  radium,  thorium,  ura- 
nium, and  polonium)  and  in  cyclotron  and  other 
atom-disintegrating  machines  Thermionic  emis- 
sion is  the  commonest  method  of  obtaining  a  flow 
of  electrons  Among  the  materials  used  to  yield 


emission  (1883)  when  he  noted  a  current  flowing  be- 
tween the  hot  filament  and  the  plate  in  a  lamp  bulb 
Utilizing  thermionic  emission  Sir  John  Ambrose 
Fleming  developed  his  two-element  vacuum  tube 
or  diode,  a  commonly  used  vacuum  tube  Lee  do 
Forest  inserted  a  third  electrode,  the  grid,  m  a 
thermionic  tube,  thus  producing  (1907)  the  tnode, 
which  made  possible  greater  advances  in  radio  In 


the  high  vacuum  cathode-ray  tubes  known  as  X-ray  „ r _, — 

tubes  the  cathode  rays  strike  a  taiget  (usually  of  such  as  Edmund  Spenser's  "Astrophel,"  John  Mil- 
wolfram)  and  thus  produce  the  desired  radiation  ton's  "Lycidas,"  and  such  Shakspenan  works  as 
In  a  number  of  devices  the  cathode  rays  are  used  his  71st  sonnet,  the  dirge  from  Cymbelme,  and  the 
directly.  One  of  these  is  the  cathode-ray  tube  song  "Full  Fathom  Five  fiom  7  he  Tempest  Noted 


called  an  oscilloscope,  a  highly  evacuated  glass 
tube  Within  the  tube  electrons  are  emitted  from 
the  heated  filament  and  are  accelerated  toward  an 
anode  A  narrow  beam  of  the  electrons  passes 
through  a  small  hole  in  the  anode  and  thus  strikes 
the  screen,  the  enlarged  opposite  end  or  face  of  the 


18th-century  English  elegies  include  Pope's  "Elegy 
to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfoitunato  Lady,"  William 
CoUiiis's  poem  on  the  death  of  Thomson,  William 
Cowper's  "Losa  of  the  Royal  George,"  and  the  best 
known  of  all  English  elegies,  Thomas  Gray's 
"Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  The 


tube,  which  is  coated  on  the  inner  surface  with  a  19th  cent,  produced  Matthew  Arnold's  "Thyrsis," 

substance  that  fluoresces  when  electrons  strike  it  Shelley's    "Adonais,"    Swinburne's    "Ave    atque 

Also  within  the  tube  are  an  electron  gun  for  collect-  Vale,      Robert    Louis    Stevenson's    "Requiem," 

ing  the  electrons  into  a  beam  and  a  deflecting  de-  William    Cullen    Bryant's    "Thanatopsis.      Walt 

vice  (the  kind  depending  upon  the  purpose  for  Whitman's  "When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard 

which  the  tube  is  used)   Such  tubes  are  employed  Bloom'd,"  and  Tennyson's  "In  Memonam  *  aJ- 

m  many  ways,  chiefly  for  observing,  in  the  form  of  though  the  latter  has  been  called  "a  collection  of 

tracings  of  light  on  the  screen,  certain  electrical  elegies  "    A  threnody  is  differentiated  from  an 

processes  m  industry    The  image  on  the  screen  can  elegy  by  being  essentially  a  dirge  or  funeral  song  or 

be  photographed    A  large  cathode-ray  tube  is  an  chant. 

integral  part  of  a  television  system    Radio  broad-  El-elohe-Israel  (e/1616'heS  Slg'lfihe-)  [Heb  ,-God, 

casting,  loran,  and  radar  devices  are  also  outcomes  the  God  of  Israel],  name  of  an  altar  erected  by 

of  the  science  of  electronics.   Electomc  devices  of  Jacob  in  Shechem.   Gon.  33  20 

various  types  are  used  in  industry  for  many  pur-  element,  in  modern  chemistry,  any  substance  which 

poses,  eg,  for  detecting  flaws  m  metal  products,  has  not  as  yet  been  decomposed  into  simpler  sub- 

for  sorting  goods,  and  for  matching  color  tints  mil-  stances  by  chemical  action.  In  this  respect  an  ele- 

hons  of  which  can  be  distinguished  electronically),  ment  differs  from  a  compound.    Each  element  is 

The  radiotelephone  used  in  traveling  vehicles  is  an  represented  by  a  specific  symbol — one  or  two  letters 

electronic  device.    Biological  as  well  as  physical  taken  from  its  English  name  or  from  the  Latin  or 

sciences  have  benefited  from  the  use  of  the  electron  Greek.  Element*  differ  from  one  another  m  tbo 


Crow*  refereaoes  «re  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tbe  kejr  (•  promwdatioa  facet  page  1. 


ELEPHANT 


ELEMENTS                                                                                 structure  of  their  atoms  upon  which  depend  their 

-  -.  r     -..                                                      .-...   -       -.--                                                                                 nhvsieal  and  chemical  nronertiftM     Lixtmir  the  ele- 

B~« 

Symbol 

Atomic 

Number 

Atomic 
Weight 

Melting 
Point 

Boiling 
Point 

Valence 

menta  m  order  of  increasing  ATOMir  WEIGHT  wa» 
important  ui  the  formulation  of  the  PERIODIC  LAW 
Elements  differ  in  VALENCE,  boiling  point,  melting 

actinium 
alunuoum 

Ac 

Al 

89 
13 

2697 

650  7°C 

1800V. 

3 

point,  density  and  specific  gravity,  hardness,  spe- 
cific heat,  spectrum,  and  radioac  tivity,  as  well  as  in 
compreaaibility,  elasticity,  thermal  expansion,  and 

amencmm 
antimony 

Am 
Sb 

95 
51 

12176 

630  5°C 

1  WO°C 

3,6 

elot  trical  conductivity  .    Some  elements  (e  g  ,  car- 
bon, phosphorus,  and  sulphur)  appear  in  several 

(stibium) 
argon 

A 

18 

39  944 

-1892V 

—  1867V 

0 

different  forms,  called  alfotropic  forms  (see  iso- 
Toi'h)    Some  elements  occur  free  in  nature,  i  c  , 

arsenic 

As 

33 

74  91 

See 

ARSENIC 

3,  5 

<  hemu  ally  uttcombmed  with  other  elements,  but 

astatine 
barium 

At 
Ba 

85 
56 

13736 

850V 

1  140V 

2 

the  majority  are  found  only  in  compounds    Oxygen 
is  the  most  abundant  element     Depending  upon 

berkelium 
beryllium 
bismuth 
txjron 
bromine 
cadmium 
<  ul(  mm 

Bk 
Be 
Bi 
B 
Br 
CM 
Ca 

97 
4 
83 
6 
35 
48 
20 

902 
209 
1082 
79Q16 
11241 
4008 

1350V 
271  3V 
2300V 
-7V 
320  9V- 
810V 

1500V 
1450V 
2550V 
588V 
767V 
1170V 

2 
3.  5 
3 
1,  3,  5,  7 
2 
2 

the  state  m  which  they  occur  at  ordinary  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,  elements  are  classed  as  solid, 
liquid,  or  gas    They  are  also  classed  as  metals  and 
nonmotals    In  ancient  times  the  Greeks  considered 
water,  fire,  air,  and  earth  as  the  elements,  substances 
of  which  all  things  were  composed     Some  of  the 
metals  later  identified  as  elements  were  known  to 

c  aliformum 
carbon 
cerium 
cesium 
chlorine 
chromium 
cobalt 
copper 

Cf 
C 
Ce 
Cs 
Cl 
Cr 

Cu 

98 
6 
68 
65 
17 
24 
27 
29 

12010 
14013 
13291 
35  457 
6201 
6894 
6*57 

3500V-  . 
640V 
28  5V 
—  101  6V 
1615V 
1480V 
1083V 

4200V. 
1400V 
670V 
-34  TV 
2200V 
3000V 
2300V- 

2,4 
3,4 
1 
1,  3,  5,  7 
2.  3.  6 
2,3 
1,  2 

early  man     In  am  lent  Egypt  gold  ornaments  were 
skillfully  fashioned,  and  in  biblical  tunes  gold  was 
a  medium  of  exchange    Other  elements  long  known 
are  copper,  silver,  iron,  lead,  tin,  mercury,  carbon, 
and  sulphur    Arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth  were 
discoveries  of  the  alchemists,  but  their  original  dis- 
covery is  not  definitely  <  redited  to  any  one  person 
Probably  the  first  to  dw<  over  a  new  element  was 

curium 
dysprosium 
erbium 

Dy 
Er 

96 
66 

68 

242 
16246 
1672 

3 
3 

Henmg  Brandt  (or  Brand)  of  Hamburg,  who  pre- 
pared phosphorus  (1669)  from  human  urine    Dur- 
ing the  18th  and  19th  cent  mo»t  of  the  remaining 

europium 

Eu 

63 

152  0 

2,  3 

known  elements  were  identified     With  increased 

fluorine 

F 

9 

19 

—  223*C. 

—  187°C 

1 

understanding  of  the  properties  and  behavior  of 

fram  lum 
gadolinium 
gallium 
germanium 
gold 

Fr 
Gd 
G» 
Ge 
Au 

87 
64 
31 
32 
79 

1569 
6972 
726 
1972 

2q  ?or 
058  5V 

1600V<" 
2700V 
2600V 

3 
2,  3 
4 
1,3 

elements  came  the  development  of  the  PERIODIC 
LAW.   Until  the  production  by  means  of  the  cyclo- 
tron of  the  transuranium  elements,  uranium  (atomic 
number  92)  had  tho  highest  known  atomic  number, 
and  for  some  tune  it  was  believed  that  no  elements 

hafnium 
helium 
holmium 
hydrogen 

Hf 
He 
Ho 
H 

72 
2 
67 
1 

178  6 
4003 
16494 
1  0080 

(1700V  ) 
-272V  « 

-259  14V 

3200V  <t> 
-268  94V 

-252  7V 

4 
0 
3 

1 

would  be  di»(  overed  that  would  fall  beyond  it  ID 
the  periodic  table    The  gap**  m  the  periodic  table, 
representing  predu  ted  but  undiscovered  elements, 
were  gradually  filled,  and  a  number  of  elements 

indium 
iodine 
indium 

In 
I 
Ir 

49 
53 

77 

114  8 
126922 

155V 
1135V 
2350V-  <*> 

1450V  <*> 
184  3V 
4800V  <« 

3 
1,  3,  5,  7 
3,4 

with  atomic  weights  greater  than  that  of  uranium 
were  discovered  (neptunium,  93,  plutomum,  94, 
amencmm,  95,  curium,  96,  berkelium,  97,  califor- 

iron 
krypton 

Pe 
Kr 

26 
36 

5(>84 
837 

1535V 
-169V 

3000V 
-1518V 

2,  3 
0 

nium,  98)    Some  of  the  elements  in  the  periodic 
table  were  known  by  more  than  one  name     In 

lanthanum 
lead 

La 
Pb 

57 

82 

138  92 
20721 

826V 
327  4V 

1800V/ 
1620V 

3 
2,  4 

Sept  ,  1949,  at  the  annual  meetuig  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  aimoum  ement  was  made  of  the 

lithium 

Li 

3 

6940 

186V 

1220V  '» 

1 

decisions  of  the  International  Union  in  Chemistry 

lutetmm 

Lu 

71 

176 

3 

which  met  in  the  Netherlands  (Sept  ,  194<ji)    The 

magnesium 

Mg 

12 

24  32 

651V. 

1107V  (*> 

2 

names  for  elements  93,  94,  95,  and  96  were  officially 

manganese 

Mn 

25 

6493 

1260V. 

1900V  (<) 

2,  3.  7 

adopted    Names  adopted  for  four  other  man-made 

mercury 

Jte 

80 

20061 

—38  87V 

356V- 

(4,  6) 
1,  2 

elements  were  for  element  43,  technetmm  (former- 
ly known  also  as  masurium)  ,  for  element  61,  pro- 

molybdenum 
neodymium 

Mo 
Nd 

42 
60 

96 
14427 

2620V 
840V 

3700V  <•> 

3,  4,6 
3 

methium  (formerly  known  as  illinium)  ,  for  element 
85,  astatine  (formerly  called  alabanmie),  for  ele- 

neon 

No 

10 

20183 

-248  67V 

—  2459V 

0 

ment  87,  francium  (formerly  also  known  as  virgm- 

neptunium 
nu  kc-1 
niobium 

Np 

Ni 
Nb 

93 

28 
41 

5869 
92  91 

1455V 
1950°C 

2900V 
3300V  (t> 

2,3 
3,  4,5 

mm)    Element  74.  long  known  as  tungsten  in  the 
United  States  and  England,  became,  ny  interna- 
tional agreement,  wolfram     Other  changes  were 

nitrogen 
osmium 

N 
Os 

7 
76 

14008 
1902 

—209  86V 
2700V  <*> 

—  19581V 
5300V  <» 

3,  5 
2,  3,  4,  6,  8 

the  acceptance  of  beryllium  (instead  of  gluemuin  or 
glucinium),  niobium  (instead  of  columbium),  lute- 

oxygen 
palladium 

O 
Pd 

8 
46 

16 
1067 

—218  4V 
155.3V 

—  183V 
2200V  <*> 

2 
2,4 

tmm  (to  replace  lutecium),  and  protactinium  (to 
replace  protoactmmm)    See  also  separate  table  of 

phosphorus 

P 

15 

3098 

See 

PHOSPHORUS 

3,  5 

elements      See    I.    Nechaev,    Chemical   Elements 

platinum 

Pt 

78 

19523 

1773  5V 

4300°C. 

2,4 

(Eng    tr,   1942),  M    E    Weeks,  Discovtry  of  the 

plutomum 

Pu 

94 

Elements  (5th  ed  ,  1945) 

polonium 

Po 

84 

210 

elementary  school   see  SCHOOL 

potassium 

K 

19 

39  096 

62  3°C. 

760°C. 

1 

Eleph   (§1e!f)    [Heb,»ox],   town,   near  Jerusalem. 

praseodymium 

Pr 

69 

140  92 

040°C. 

3 

Joshua  1828 

promethium 
protactinium 

Pm 
Pa 

61 
91 

231 

elephant,  largest  living  land  mammal,  member  of  the 
order  Proboscidea  and  related  to  the  extinct  MAM- 

radium 

Ra 

88 

22605 

060°C.<*) 

1140°C.<*> 

2 

MOTH  and  MASTODON    Greatly  reduced  m  numbers 

radon  (niton) 

Rn 

86 

222 

0 

by  hunters  for  its  ivory  tusks  and  by  encroaching 

rhenium 

Ro 

75 

186  31 

3000V-  <*> 

civilization,   it   is   now   under   protection      It  is 

rhodium 

Rh 

45 

10291 

1985V 

2500V  «> 

3 

thought  that  Egvpt  was  the  elephant's  ancestral 

lubidium 
ruthenium 

Rb 
Ru 

37 
44 

8548 
101  7 

38  5V 
2450V  '*> 

700V 
2700V.  (t> 

1 
3,  4,  6,  8 

home,  from  which  it  migrated  to  Asia,  Europe,  and 
North  and  South  America     There  are  two  living 

samarium 

8m 

62 

15043 

1300V  (t) 

3 

genera,  the  \siatic  or  Indian  elephant  (Elaphas) 

scandium 

So 

21 

45  10 

1200V 

2400*0 

3 

of  India  and  SE  Asia  and  the  African  elephant 

selenium 

Se 

34 

78  96 

220V. 

688V 

2,4,6 

(Loxodonta)    now    found   only   S   of   the  Sahara 

silicon 

Si 

14 

2806 

1420V  <"» 

2600V  <*> 

4 

African  bull   elephants  reach    11   ft    or  more  in 

silver 

Ag 

47 

10788 

0605V 

1950V.<*> 

1 

shoulder  height,  Asiatic  bulls  about  9  ft     The 

sodium 

Na 

11 

22997 

975V 

880V 

1 

Afucan    elephants    have    larger    ears    and    tusks 

strontium 

Sr 

38 

87  63 

800°C  <«> 

1160°C« 

2 

(those  of  the  bulls  may  weigh  fiom  150  to  200  Ib 

sulphur 

S 

16 

3206 

113°-119°C 

444  6V 

2,4,6 

each)     Tusks  in  the  female  Indian  elephant  are 

tantalum 

Ta 

73 

18088 

2850°C.<*> 

4100V.  (t) 

6 

small  or  lacking    The  tuska  are  enlarged  upper  m- 

technetmm 
tellurium 
terbium 

To 
To 
Tb 

43 
62 
65 

12761 
1592 

452°C. 

1390°C.<*> 

2,4,0 
3 

cisor  teeth,  sometimes  more  than  10  ft  long  They 
are  used  to  dig  up  plant  food  and  to  pin  enemies  to 
the  ground     The  longer,  more  wrinkled  trunk  of 

thallium 

Tl 

81 

20439 

303  5°C. 

1650V  « 

1.3 

tho  African   elephant   terminates  in   two   fleshy 

thorium 
thulium 
tin 
titanium 
uranium 
vanadium 

Tfa 
Tm 
Sn 
Ti 
U 
V 

00 
60 
60 
22 
02 
23 

232  12 
1694 
1187 
479 
23807 
6095 

1845V  <*> 

231  89V 
1800°C.<*> 
1850V  «> 
1710V  <•> 

3000V  <f> 

22bO°C  <*> 
3000°C  «) 

3000*C. 

4 
3 
2,4 
3,4 
4,6 
3,6 

fingeilike  protuberances,  and  tho  smoother  trunk 
of  the  Asiatic  form  has  a  single  protuberance 
Fruits,  leaves,  and  other  plant  foods  which  form  the 
elephant's  diet  are  conveyed  to  the  mouth  by  the 
trunk.  Water  is  sucked  into  the  trunk  and  sprayed 
into  the  mouth     Adults  are  mature  at  about  25 

wolfram 
xenon 
ytterbium 

W 
Xe 
Yb 

74 
64 
70 

183  92 
1313 
17304 

3370V 
-140V 
1800V. 

5900*C.« 
-100  1°C. 

6 
0 
3 

years  and  old  at  about  50    Usually  one  calf  is  pro- 
duced at  a  time  and  the  gestation  period  IB  be- 
tween 18  and  22  months    For  centuries  the  Asiatic 

yttrium 

Y 

30 

8892 

1490°C 

2600°C. 

3 

species  has  been  domesticated  and  made  to  labor  in 

zinc 
zirconium 

% 

30 
40 

6538 
0122 

410  47°C. 
1900°C  « 

007°C. 
2900°C.<« 

2 

the  teak  forests  and  to  perform  other  heavy  tasks 
It  is  the  one  generally  used  in  cirouaes,  but  the  fa- 

<*> Approximately.  lt)  Over.  u)  Under 

mous  Jumbo  who  weighed  about  aix  tona  was 
African.    The  pygmy  elephant,  about  &  to  7  ft. 

Great  r«f«r«noM  ar*  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tfa.  k«y  to  pronunciation  fa«M  pag*  1. 


ELEPHANTA 

high  at  the  shoulder,  is  found  in  W  Africa  In  Siam 
albino  elephants  have  long  been  held  sacied 
Elephanta  (ellfan'tu),  island,  aiea  o  14  sq  mi ,  W 
central  Bombay  state,  India,  in  Bombay  harbor 
It  IB  noted  for  six  cavos,  excavated  (8th  cent )  from 
solid  rock  and  now  serving  as  Hindu  shiines  The 
Qreat  Cave,  the  laigest  (130  ft  long)  and  most 
visited,  contains  gigantic  pillars  supporting  its  roof 
and  colossal  statuary,  notably  a  thiee-headed  bust 
of  Siva  The  statue  of  an  elephant,  now  removed 
to  Bombay  city,  gave  the  inland  its  English  name 
The  native  name  is  Gharapun 
Elephant  Butte  Dam  see  Rio  GKANUE 
elephantiasis  (f-'lufaiitrusls,  -f un-)  Obstruc  tion  of 
vessels  of  the  LYMPHATIC  SYSTEM  results  in  enor- 
mous enlargement  of  the  part  of  the  body  affected, 
the  final  icsult  in  some  cases  resembling  elephant 
bkin  owing  to  hypertrophy  of  the  skin  and  the  tis- 
sue beneath  it  It  is  commonest  m  tropical  regions 
from  infection  with  a  parasite,  Ft/orta,  a  round- 
worm  01  thioadworm  introduced  into  man  hv  the 
bite  of  a  mosquito  The  condition  of  elephantiasis 
does  not  occur  in  everv  case  of  nianasm  The  leg, 
scrotum,  and  hi  easts  aie  often  affected  Pressme 
from  a  TTTMOK  or  ^ar  ma\  result  m  elephantiasis 

Elephantine  (f'lufantl'ne'),  island,  Egypt,  in  the 
Nile  neai  Aswan  Hums  include  a  gtanite  gateway 
with  carved  portraits  of  Alexander,  son  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  a  temple  built  bv  Trajan  The 
ancient  Nilometer,  built  to  gauge  the  height  of  the 
Nile,  was  restored  in  1870 

elephant's-ear   see  CALADIUM  and  TARO 

elephant's-foot  or  Hottentot  bread,  twining  South 
African  vine  (Tcstudinana  (lepharttipfn),  < ailed  also 
toitoise  plant,  it  is  related  to  the  yam  and  is  some- 
times cultivated  m  greenhouse*  It  hat  somewhat 
kidney-shaped  leaves  and  inconspicuous  flowers 
The  rootstocks,  often  huge  and  protruding  from 
the  ground,  were  formeily  a  food  of  the  South 
African  natives 

Elets,  RSFSR    see  Yi-  I^TS 

Eleusiman  Mystenes  (el*usT'nf>un),  principal  religi- 
ous MYHTFRUS  of  ancient  Greece  held  at  ELLUSIS 
The  mvstenes  dealt  with  the  legends  of  DB-MFTKR, 
Kore  (PmsKPHONF),  and  DIOVYSUS  They  sym- 
bolized the  v early  decav  and  resurrection  of  vege- 
tation, and  they  were  supposed  to  give  the  initiated 
a  happy  life  after  death  The  Lesser  Mysteries, 
celebrated  earlv  in  the  spring,  were  a  preparation 
for  the  Greater  M\  stones,  which  took  place  in  the 
month  of  Roedromicm  (Sept  -Oct  )  The  rites  in- 
cluded teiemomal  purification  by  bathing  m  the 
sea  after  a  fast,  a  solemn  procession  from  Athens 
to  Eleusis,  and  the  rites  themselves  at  Eleusis  The 
nature  of  the  sec  ret  rites  is  unknown  despite  in- 
genious guesses  from  ancient  times  to  the  present 

Eleusis  (TloT/sIs),  ancient  city  of  Attica,  Greece,  12 
mi  NW  of  Athens,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cephisus 
river.  Through  am  lent  tunes  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
Ei>  ijHfNUN  MASTERIES  There  was  a  large  temple 
to  Demeter  The  Klensmian  games,  also  held  here, 
were  not  tonne*  ted  with  the  mjstenes  Rums  of 
the  citv  and  temple  near  the  modern  village  of 
Eleusis  have  been  exc  avated  and  studied 

Eleuthera   see  BAHAMA  ISLANDS 

elevator,  device  for  transporting  people  or  goods 
from  one  level  to  another  The  term  is  applied  to 
the  endowed  strue  tures  as  well  us  the  open  plat- 
forms used  to  provide  vertical  transportation  in 
buildings,  large  ships,  and  mines  and  also  to  de- 
vices consisting  of  a  continuous  belt  or  c  ham  with 
attached  bu<  kets  for  handling  bulk  materials 
Simple  hoists  were  used  from  ancient  times  From 
about  the  middle  of  the  19th  c  ent  ,  power  elevators, 
often  steam-operated,  were  used  for  conveying 
materials  m  fa«  tones,  mines,  and  warehouses  In 
1853  Ehsha  Graves  Otis  demonstrated  at  the 
Crjstal  Palace  exhibition  a  freight  elevator  equip- 
ped with  »  safet.v  device  to  prevent  falling  in  case  u 
supporting  cable  should  break  This  m<  reased  pub- 
lic- confident  e  m  sue  h  devices  and  ser\  ed  as  an  im- 
petus to  the  industry  Otis  established  a  companv 
for  manufai  turmg  elevators  and  patented  (1861)  a 
Hteam  elevator  After  the  introduction  bv  Sir  Wil- 
liam Armstrong  of  the  hvdraulu  nane  (1846),  the 
hydraulic  principle  was  applied  to  the  elevator, 
and  in  the  early  1870s  the  hvdruulu  machines  be- 
gan to  replac  e  the  steam-powered  elevators  In  the 
operation  of  a  hydraulic  elevator  a  heavy  piston 
enclosed  in  a  cvlinder  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
machmorv  ,  this  piston  is  operated  by  water  (or  oil) 
pressure  produced  by  pumps  With  the  increased 
speed  of  movement  made  possible  as  the  hydraulic 
elevators  were  improved  ( ame  the  development  of 
safety  devices  such  as  speed  governors  to  check 
excessive  downward  speed  Toward  the  end  of  the 
1 9th  tent ,  electric  elevators  came  into  use,  and 
gradually  operation  by  electric  motor  became  the 
chief  method  Later  developments  are  mainly  the 
improvement  of  safety  devices  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  means  of  operating  elevator  cars  either 
partially  or  entirely  by  automatic  devices.  In- 
crease in  speed  of  operation  and  improvement  in 
general  design  also  mark  the  more  modern  ele- 
vators Moving  staircases,  eommonlv  called  es- 
calators, nre  used  (often  to  supplement  the  work  of 
elevators)  in  stores,  subway  stations,  and  else- 
where for  transporting  from  one  level  to  another 
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elf,  in  Germanic  mythology,  one  of  the  fairy  folk 
said  to  dwell  in  fields,  in  woods,  and  in  the  air 
They  are  usually  represented  an  tiny  people,  more 
or  less  human  m  form  except  for  their  size  They — 
and  particularly  the  elf  maidens — are  remaikable 
for  their  (usually  daik)  good  looks  arid  they  lure 
moitals  into  peril  They  are  vengeful  and  mis- 
chievous, trying  always  to  do  harm  to  human  be- 
ings The  term  can  be  Ubed  to  include  all  the  fairy 
folk 

Elfsborg,  Sweden  see  ALVSBORO 
Elgar,  Sir  Edward  William,  1857-1034,  English  com- 
poser He  became  acquainted  with  music  laigely 
through  the  reading  of  books  and  scoies  in  his 
fathei's  nmisjc  shop  and  taught  himself  several 
instruments  He  succeeded  his  father  as  01  gainst 
of  St  George's  Church,  Woicoster,  in  1886  Music 
composed  m  1897  for  Queen  Victona's  diamond 
jubilee  bt ought  him  public  lecogmtion  Among 
his  outstanding  woiks  aie  Variations  on  an  Origi- 
nal Thtme  (1898,  known  as  Enigma,  Variations), 
orchestral  portraits  of  his  friends,  Sea  Pictures 
(1899)  fot  contralto  and  oichostra,  arid  The  Dream 
of  Gerontiu*  (Bnmmgham,  1900),  a  cantata  using 
Caidmal  Newman's  poem  as  a  text  Populai  als»o 
aie  his  five  marches,  Pomp  and  Circumstance 
(1902-30)  His  style,  influenced  bv  German  ro- 
manticism, is  inaiked  bv  u  senMious  texture  and 
huie  musical  craftsmanship  He  was  knighted  in 
1904  and  became  Master  of  the  King's  Mustek  in 
1924  See  biographies  bv  Ernest  Newman  (1922), 
Basil  Maine  (1933),  Mis  Richard  Powell  (1937), 
and  W  H  Reed  (1939) 

Elgin,  Thomas  Bruce,  7th  earl  of  (fl'gui),  1706-1841, 
British  soldier  and  diplomat  He  seived  on  diplo- 
matic mission*,  to  Vienna,  Biussels,  Berlin,  and 
Constantinople  and  brought  to  England  the  so- 
called  KU.IN  MARBLFS  fiom  Athens  II is  son, 
James  Bruce,  8th  earl  of  Elgin,  1811  (13,  was  gov- 
ernor of  Jamaica  (1842-40)  and  goveinor  general 
of  Canada  (1847-54)  In  Canada  fie  put  into  oper- 
ation the  responsible  government  outlined  in  the 
famous  repoit  of  his  father-in-law,  the  earl  of 
DURHAM  lie  unproved  edui  atioii  and  helped 
Canadian  economy  bv  urging  on  London  a  gradual 
application  of  the  new  polu  v  of  free  trade  and  bv 
personally  negotiating  with  the  United  States  the 
reciprocity  treatv  of  1854  He  negotiated  (1857- 
60)  trade  agreements  with  China  and  Japan 
Shortlv  before  his  death  he  was  appointed  govei  nor 
general  of  India  See  biographies  by  W  P  Ken- 
ned\  (192G)  and  J  L  Murrain  (1928)  Hia  son, 
Victor  Alexander  Bruce,  9th  earl  of  Elgin,  1849- 
1917,  was  viceroy  of  India  (1894-99)  during  an 
especially  troubled  period  in  that  country's  history 
and  served  as  colonial  setretaiv  (1905-8)  under 
Sir  Henry  Cumpbell-Bannernmn 

Elgin  (6TgJfn),  burgh  (pop  8,810),  county  town  of 
Morayshire,  Scotland,  on  the  Lossie  river  and  SSW 
of  Lossiemouth,  its  sc-apoi  t  Elgm  is  the  Mte  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Moiay,  founded  in  1224,  paitially 
burned  in  1270,  again  burned  in  1390  (by  the  Wolf 
of  Badonoch,  Alexander  Stuart),  and  ruined  by  the 
falling  of  the  lofty  central  towei  in  1711  There 
are  also  ruins  of  u  castle  which  lodged  Edward  I  m 
129G  and  of  a  bishop's  palace  The  town  has  a 
museum,  a  hospital,  an  asylum,  and  county  and 
market  buildings,  mostly  of  19th-centmy  construc- 
tion Elgin's  products  include  woolen  textiles  and 
whisky 

Elgin  1  (cTjIn)  citv  (pop  W.i.Ji),  NE  III  ,  on  the 
Fox  nvei  and  WNW  of  Chicago,  founded  1815, 
me  as  a  village  1817.  as  A  city  1854  Elgin  is  a 
lailroad,  trade,  and  uulustiial  city,  a  piocessmg 
center  for  dairy  products,  and  the  home  of  the 
Elgin  watch  factories  Among  other  manufactures 
are  wood  prodiu  ts,  haidwaic,  gaiments,  and  shoes 
A  number  of  religious  periodicals  aie  published 
here  The  city  is  the  boat  of  one  of  the  state's 
oldest  preparatory  schools  foi  bovs  (opened  1856) 
A  state  hospital  for  the  insane  is  in  Elgin  2 
(81'gin)  Cifcv  (pop  2,008),  S  central  Texas,  E  of, 
and  neai,  Austin,  settled  1807,  me  IS90  The 
area  has  truck  and  diutv  fanning  and  <oal  mining 

Elgin  Marbles  (M'gln) ,  ancient  sc  ulptures  taken  from 
Athens  to  England  in  1800  by  Thomas  Biuoe.  7th 
earl  of  Klgm  The  PARIHLNCJV  fneze  by  Phidias, 
or  moio  piobably  by  his  pupils,  a  CARYATID,  and  a 
column  from  the  ERKC  MTHLUM  were  sold  to  the  gov- 
einmentm  1816andarenow  mthe  British  Museum, 
in  a  gallery  given  by  Loid  Duveen  Casts  of  these 
sculptures  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 

Elginshire,  county,  Scotland   see  MOKA^HHIKK 

Elgon,  Mount  (el'gftn),  l>puk,  14,140  ft  high,  central 
Africa,  on  the  Kenya-Uganda  border  It  is  an 
extinct  volcano 

El  Greco,  sec  GRECO,  Et, 

Elhanan  (flha'nn)  [Hob, -God  has  been  gracious]. 
1  One  of  David's  mighty  men  2  Sam  23  24, 
lChronll2b  2  Israelite  2  Sam  21  19, 1  Chron 
205 

Eh  (e'H)  [Heb  , -height],  high  priest  and  judge  of 
Israel,  teacher  of  the  boy  Samuel  1  Sam  1-4 

Elia*  see  LAMB,  CHARLES 

Ehab  (ell'&b)  [Heb.-my  father  i*  God]  1  Chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  Num  19,27,7  24,29, 
1016  2  Father  of  DATHAN  3  Bi  other  of  David 
1  Sam  166,  17,13,28,  1  Chi  on  213  Ehhu  1 


Chron  27  18  4  Musician  of  David.  1  Chron 
15  18,20,  16  5  8  A  follower  of  David.  1  Chron 
1 2.0  6  The  same  as  Ehhu  1 

Eliada  (ell'udu)  [Hob, -known  by  God]  1  Son  of 
David  2  Sam  5  16,  1  Chron  3  8  Beehada  1 
Chron.  14  7.  2  Officer  under  Jehoshaphat  2 
Chrou  17.17 

Eliadah  (ell'udu)  [Heb  , -known  by  God],  father  of 
Rezon  1  Kings  11  23 

Elian  (ell'u)  [Heb, -God  is  God]  1  Berijamite 
1  Chron  8  27  2  Jew  who  had  a  foreign  wife  Ezra 
1026 

EHahba  (ell'ubu)  [Heb, -whom  God  hides],  one  of 
David's  guaid  2  Sam  2332,  1  Chi  on  11*3 

Eliakim  (cll'uklm)  [Heb, -whom  God  will  ostal>- 
lish]  IKingofJudah  see  JEHOIAKIM  2  Important 
officer  of  state  under  King  Hezekiah  2  Kings 
18  17-37,  19  1-5,  Isa  22  20-25,  36,  37  1-5  3  Pne,t 
at  the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  at  Jenisalem 
Noh  1241  4,  5  Names  appealing  in  the  Gospel 
genealogies  Mat  1  13,  Luke  3  30,31 

Eham  (ell'am)  [Heb  ,-thc  God  of  the  people]  1  Fa- 
ther of  Buth-shebn  I  Sam  113  Ammiel  1  Chi  on 
352  One  of  David's  wamora  2  Sam  23  34 

Elias  (ell'us),  Gieek  foim  of  ELIJAH 

Eliasaph  (f-ll'usul)  [Heb  ,«=to  whom  God  has  added] 

1  Tribal  <  hicf  of  Gad     Num    10  20    2  Head  Ger- 
shomte     Num   3  24 

Ehashib  (-ll'u-)  [Heb  , -God  brings  back]  1  High 
pnest  Neh  3  1,20,21,  12  10,22,23,  13  4,7,  Ezra 
100  2  Puest  undi-i  David  1  Chron  2412  3 
Descendant  ol  David  I  Chron  3  24  4,  5,  6  Men 
who  had  made  foieign  tnariiages  Ezra  1021,  27, 
36 

Eliathah  (CU'uthu)  [Heb  ,-to  whom  God  has  come], 
temple  musician  1  Chron  25  4,27 

Ehdad  (Oil'-)  [Heb, -loved  by  God],  Benjaraitc 
Num  3421 

Elie  de  Beaumont,  Jean  Baptiste  Armand  Louis 
Leonce  Uha'  bAtest'  urma'  Iwe'  lads'  air  du 
bomd'),  1798-1874,  Frem  h  geologist  With  the 
collaboiation  of  Ours  Dufi6noy  he  made  a  noted 
geological  map  of  1' ranee,  begun  c  1823  and  pub- 
lished in  1841  In  Notice  aur  les  syittkne*  de 
montagncH  (3  vols  ,  1852)  he  enunciated  a  theory 
relating  the  age  and  orientation  of  mountain 
chains  He  was  piofessoi  at  the  School  of  Mines, 
Paris,  fiom  1829  and  also  at  the  College  do  France 
from  1832  and  served  with  the  Buicau  of  Mine-, 
from  1824  (a«  inspector  general  from  1847)  He 
became  a  senator  (1852)  and  peipetual  sec  retarv  of 
the  A<  ademv  of  Sc  ien<  es  (1853) 

Eliel  (e'llf'l)  1  Manassito  chief  1  Chron  5  24  2 
The  same  as  Ei  inu  1.  3,  4  Benjamites  I  Chi  on 
8  20,22  5,  6,  7  Mighty  men  of  David  1  Chron 
1146,47,1211  8,,0  Lovites  1  Chron  1^9,11, 

2  Chi  on   31  13 

Eli,  EU,  lama  sabachtham?  (e'li,  la'mu  sabak'thum, 
a'le.la'inasabakh'thanC)  orEloi,  Eloi,  lama  sabach- 
thani?  (e'loi,  V  loi)  [Kh,  Eloi  Heb  or  Aramaic  ,= 
Lord,  lama  valxu fdhanif  Aramaic,  =  why  ha>t 
them  forsaken  me'],  m  the  Gospel  (Mat  27  4(>, 
Maik  15  44,1.  woul-,  of  Jesus  on  the  cioss  The 
Greek  text  letains  and  translates  the  original, 
wluch  is  seemingly  a  quotation  of  Ps  22  1 

Ehenai  (flie'niil)  [Heb, -my  eyes  are  unto  God], 
Benjamito  chief  1  Chron  8  20 

Ehezer  (elle'-,  Mlc'  )  1  Servant  of  Abraham  Gen 
15  2  2  Son  of  Moses  Ex  18  4,  1  Chron  23  15,27, 
26  25  3  Prophet  who  rebuked  King  Jehoshaphat 
2  Chron  2037  4  flenjarmte  1  Chron  78  5 
Priest  under  David  1  Chron  1524  6  Chief 
Reubomte  1  Chi  on  27  16  7  Messenger  of  Ezra 
Ezia  816  8,  9,  10  Men  who  had  taken  foieign 
wives  KBIU  10  18,23, U  11  Man  m  the  Gospel 
genealogv  Luke  3  29 

Ehgius,  Saint    see  EM>Y,  SAINT 

Ehhoenai  (ellhde  'nill)  [Heb  ,- towards  God  aie 
my  eyes]  1  Koiahite  dooi  keeper  1  Chron  263 
2  Leadei  in  the  letuin  with  Ezra  Ezra  8  4 

Elihoreph  (M'iho'i M) ,  sci  ibe  of  Solomon  1  Kings 4  3 

Blihu  (oll'hii)  [Heb  , -ho  is  my  God]  1  Ancestor  ot 
Samuel  1  Sam  1  1  Ehab  1  Chron  627  Ehel 
1  Chron  034  2  One  of  Job's  comforters  Job 
32  2-37  21  3  The  same  as  EUAH  3  4  Manassito 
captain  of  David  1  Chron  12  20  5  Koiahite  door- 
keeper 1  Chi  on  26  7 

Elijah  (Pll'jiOor  Ehas  (ell'us)  [both  Heb  ,-God  is 
God],  fl  c  875  B  C  ,  Hebrew  prophet  He  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  figuies  of  the  Old  Testament 
Nothing  is  heaid  of  him  before  he  confronts  \lutb 
with  the  prophecy  of  u  drought  to  last  until  Isiael 
shall  forsake  her  evil  ways  Elijah's  mission  was 
to  destioy  the  wot  ship  of  foreign  gods  and  to  le- 
stote  justice  His  fanatical  zeal  lashed  the  land 
and  bi  ought  about  at  least  a  temporary  banishment 
of  idolatiy  His  stoiy  has  many  incidents — his 
raising  the  widow's  son  from  the  dead,  his  contest 
of  faith  with  the  priests  of  Baal,  resulting  in  Ins 
tiiumph  and  their  death,  his  being  fed  by  ravens, 
his  expeiience  of  the  still,  small  voice  on  Mt 
Hoieb,  and  his  departure  from  eaith  in  a  chariot 
of  fiie  enveloped  in  a  whirl wuid  His  disciple  was 
Elishu  Alluhions  to  Elijah  are  frequent  in  the 
New  Testament,  e  g  ,  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus 
are  asked  if  thcv  are  the  incarnation  of  the  piophet 
He  appeared  in  the  Transfiguration  He  is  promi- 
nent in  the  KOI  an.  Mendelssohn  composed  an 
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oratorio,  Elijah,  1  Kings  17-19;  21  17-29;  2  Kings 
1-2;  Mai.  4  5;  Mat  11  14;  16  14.  17  8;  Luke  4  25; 
John  1  21 ,  James  517.  Another  Elijah  IB  mentioned 
among  the  Jews  who  came  hack  aftet  the  Exile 
Essra  10  21 

Elijah  ben  Solomon,  1720-97,  Hebrew  scholar, 
called  the  Oaon  [genius]  of  Wilna  He  combated 
the  spread  of  Hasidic  mysticism  among  the  Jews 
of  Lithuania  and  Poland  Ho  was  immensely  in- 
fluential His  name  also  appear*  as  Elijah  Wilna 

Elika  Hi'-),  one  of  David's  men   2  Sam   23  25 

Elim  (?'-),  oasis  where  the  Israelites  halted  Ex. 
1527,  Num  339 

Ehmelech  (elt'melflk)  [Heb,*inv  God  is  king], 
Naomi's  husband  Ruth  1  2,,*,  2  1,3.  4  3.9 

Ehoenai  (M*Io6'nuI)  [Heb  ,» towards  God  are  my 
eyes]  1  One  of  the  house  of  David  1  Chron  3  23, 
Ji  2  Simeonite  1  Chron  436  3  Bonjamite  1 
Chron  78  4,  5  Men  who  had  taken  foreign  wives 
Ezra  10  22,27  6  Priest  Neh  1241 

Eliot,  Charles  William,  1834-1020,  American  odu- 
catoi  and  president  of  Harvard  Umv  ,  grad  Hai- 
vard,  1853  In  1854  he  was  at>pointt>d  tutor  in 
mathematics  at  Harvard  and  in  IH5K  became  as- 
sistant professor  of  mathematics  and  chemistry 
In  1803  Eliot  went  abtoad  for  two  v ears'  study, 
returning  to  become  professor  of  chemist  rv  at  the 
new  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Two 
articles  on  "The  New  Education  Its  Oi  gamzation," 
published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  were  m  part  re- 


sponsible for  Eliot's  election  in  1809  to  the  piesi- 
dency  of  Harvard  Umv  Tho  corporation's  choice 
of  a  layman  and  a  scientist,  coupled  with  the  fatt 


of  Shot's  youth,  aroused  some  opposition,  but  the 
overseers  finally  concurred  in  the  appointment 
Under  Eliot's  40-year  administration  Harvard  de- 
veloped from  a  small  college  with  attached  pio- 
fesHional  schools  into  a  great  modem  university 
Several  notable  reforms  were  introduced  in  the 
college  the  elective  system  was  extended,  the  cur- 
IK nlum  was  enriched  through  the  addition  of  new 
couises,  written  examinations  were  required  the 
faculty  was  enlarged,  and  the  nttict  student  disn- 

Iilme  was  relaxed  in  favor  of  flexible  regulations 
nereased  entrance  requirements  pi e\  ailed  both 
in  the  college  and  in  the  professional  s<  hoots,  which 
Lhot  reformed  and  revitalized  The  courses  of 
siudv  were  radically  revised,  and  the  standards 
for  professional  degrees  were  raised  with  the  able 
cooperation  of  such  men  as  Chnstopher  C  Lang- 
dell,  denn  of  the  law  school  New  schools  weie 
established,  including  the  Bussev  Institution  (ag- 
riculture), schools  of  applied  science,  the  giaduatc 
sc  hool  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  t  he  sehool  of  bum- 
ness  administration  Eliot  also  suppnited  Eltza- 
l>eth  Cary  Agassiz  in  her  project  of  <\  woman's  col- 
lege, and  fostered  the  development  of  Radchffe  Col- 
lege, affiliated  with  Harvard  He  was  great  1\  in- 
terested in  secondary  education  and  as  chaitnutn 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten  appointed  in  189J  b\  the 
National  Education  Association  w  is  influential  in 
securing  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  high 
school  curnculums  and  college  entrance  require- 
inents  After  his  resignation  in  1909,  he  tinned  to 
l>ublic  (iff uiis  He  had  been  a  stiong  advocate  of 
i  iv  il  service  reform  for  many  \ cat s  ancl  was  a  mem- 
l>er  of  the  General  Education  Board  and  a  tiusteo 
of  the  Camegie  Foundation  for  the  AcKancement 
of  Teac  lung  In  1911-12  he  trailed  abroad  as  an 
emissary  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  foi  Inter- 
national Peace  and  later  a<  tivelv  supported  the, 
League  of  Nations  and  the  Woild  Court  V 
national  leader,  Eliot  made  numerous  public  ad- 
die,sses  and  edited  The  Hanaitf  ('lawn  ("Piesi- 
dent  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf")  to  fuithor  adult 
education  bv  means  of  a  planned  course  of  read- 
ing His  most  important  p-ipeis  wiitten  before 
1914  aie  reprinted  in  two  volumes  edited  by  W 
\  Neilson,  under  the  title  Chailf*  H  Khot,  the 
Man  ami  His  Belief*  (1920),  and  those  since  1914 
in  .1  Late  Harveit  (1924),  edited  bv  M  A  De  Wolfe 
Howe  The  Religion  of  tht  Fittunt  (1909)  .md  The 
Dm  able  Satisfaction*  of  Life  (1010)  present  Eliot's 
religious  and  ethical  \iews  See  hiogiapln  bv 
Henry  James  (2  vols  ,  1930).  S  L  Momon,  The 
Dculopment  of  Hainanl  UnncrsitH,  /w>9  li)29 
(1930)  In  1901,  ho  wiote  a  biograplu  of  his  son 
Charles  Eliot,  1 859-97,  landscape  atclutoct.  who  m 
a  short  period  made  his  mark  m  a  new  profession 
through  his  woik  in  planning  the  park  system  of 
(Ji eater  Boston 

Ehot,  George,  1819-80,  English  novelist,  whose  real 
name  was  Mary  Ann  or  Marian  Evans  She  was 
brought  up  in  a  strict  evangelical  atmosphere, 
against  which  she  latei  rebelled  Her  eiulv  school- 
ing was  supplemented  by  assiduous  leading,  and 
the  study  of  languages  led  to  her  fust  literal  v  work, 
Life  of  Jesus  (1846),  a  translation  from  the  Get  man 
of  D  F  Strauss  After  her  father's  death  she 
joined  (1851)  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Westminster 
Renew,  contributed  articles,  and  came  to  knoxv 
many  of  the  hteiary  people  of  the  dav  Her  long 
and  nappy  union  with  G  H  Lewes,  which  began  in 
1854,  she  regarded  as  marriage,  though  it  involved 
so(  ml  ostracism  and  could  have  no  legal  sanction 
because  Lewes's  estranged  wife  was  living  En- 
couraged by  Lewes,  she  began  the  Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life,  a  sonea  of  realistic  sketches  first  appearing 
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(1857)  in  Black  wood' s  Magazine  under  the  pseu- 
donym Lewes  chose  for  her,  George  Ehot  Three 
novels  followed,  Adam  Bede  (1859),  The  MM  on  the 
Floss  (I860),  and  Mas  Marner  (1861),  in  each  of 
them  middle-claxs  characters  lived  out  the  lives 
which  their  circumstances  and  emotions  necessi- 
tated, against  the  beautiful  background  of  the  War- 
wickshire countiyside  George  Ehot  had  known  in 
her  youth  She  twice  visited  Italy  (I860  and  1801) 
befoie  she  brought  out  in  the  CornhilJ  Magazine 
(1862  63)  her  historical  romance  liomola,  a  story 

-  of  Savonarola  F<hx  Holt  (1800)  a  political  novel, 
was  followed  by  Th(  ft  pa  M  ah  Gupw  (1868),  a  dra- 
matic poem  \fiddlemarcfi  (1871  72),  whir h  marked 
a  return  to  her  earlier  manner,  she  considered  her 
best  novel — an  opinion  upheld  by  many  critics 
She  wrote  one  more  novel,  Damd  Drronda  (1876), 
and  the  satirical  Imfrresmonx  of  Theufthrastus  Such 
(1879)  Her  verse,  never  popular,  IN  now  seldom 
road  Lewes  died  in  1878,  and  in  1880  she  married 
an  intimate  friend  of  both  Lewes  and  hetself,  John 
W  Cross,  who  latei  edited  George  Eliot's  Lift  as  Re- 
naM  in  Her  Ltittri  and  Journals  (1885)  See  A  T 
Kitchel,  George  L(wt*  ami  George  Rlutt  (19-13)  G  S 
Haight,  George  Ehut  aixl  John  Chapman  (1940), 
biographies  bv  Oscar  Browning  (1890),  E  h  Hal- 
dane  (1927),  B  C  \\illiams  (1930),  and  Gerald 
Bullet  t  (1048) 

Ehot,  Jared,  1085-170i,  Ameiican  scientist,  b  Guil- 
tord,  ( 1onn  ,  gi  ad  Collegiate  Sc  hool  of  ( 'onnectu  ut 
(now  Yale),  I700  The  minister  at  Killmgworth 
(now  Clinton),  Conn  ,  from  1709  to  hi*  death,  he 
was  deeplv  interested  in  medicine — which  ho  had 
learned  from  his  father— and  became  a  notable 
physician  and  teacher  of  phvsumns  His  broad 
interests  also  led  him  to  urge  development  of  iron 
deposits  m  Connecticut  as  well  as  to  write  Essay* 
upon  Field-Hn*bandry  in  Nete-Enqland  (1700,  re- 
printed 1934) 

Ehot,  Sir  John,  13W2*  10}-'.  English  (statesman  He 
was  a  staunch  upholder  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment b\  Parliament  ancl  joined  Sir  Edward  Coke 
and  others  m  promoting  the  PFTITIOV  OF  RIGHT, 
which  was  presented  to  Charles  I  in  1028  In  1029 
he  read  a  protest  m  Commons  against  arbitrar\ 
taxation  and  "popery,"  while  the  speaker  was  held 
in  the  c  hair  bv  fore  e  m  dehanc  e  of  the  king's  order 
of  adjournment  Ehot  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  and,  refusing  to  submit  to  the  authontv  of 
the  king,  was  left  to  die  in  prison 

Eliot,  John,  1004-90,  English  missionary  in  colonial 
Massachusetts,  called  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians, 
educated  at  Jesus  ( 'ollege,  ( 'ambndge  He  was  in- 
fluenced by  Thomas  Hooker,  became  a  staunch 
Puiitan,  and  emigrated  from  England  Arriving 
m  Boston  in  1631,  he  bectine  teacher  at  the  church 
in  Hoxburv  in  1032  and  kept  that  position  the 
rest  of  his  life  He  helped  to  wnte  the  Bay  Psalm 
Hook,  but  more  important  was  his  interest  in  con- 
verting the  Indians  He  studied  the  native  lan- 
guage spoken  around  Hoxburv  and  wa«  soon 
preaching  in  it  His  determination  to  Christianize 
the  Indians  led  him  to  establish  villages  for  the 
Christian  natives — the  "piavmg  Indians" — with 
simple  civic  and  religious  organization  He  won 
the  aid  of  the  colonial  authorities  and  achieved 
the  founding  in  England  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  N*w  England  undei 
the  auspices  of  Parliament  Funds  and  workers 
came  to  him  and  on  lands  granted  for  the  purpose 
he  and  his  helpers  founded  Home  14  communities 
The  most  prominent  and  successful  was  at  Natick 
King  Philip's  War  caught  the  "piaving  Indians" 
between  the  hostile  tribes  and  the  Indian-hating 
whites  and  all  but  wiped  them  out  White  settle- 
ments took  over  moot  of  the  villages  The  pam- 
phlets bv  Ehot  and,  even  more,  Inn  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  an  Algonquian  Indian  language  usu- 
ally called  Natick  (1001  03,  the  first  Brble  printed 
in  the  United  States)  and  his  Indian  Primei  (1669) 
are  prime  sources  of  later  knowledge  of  the  peoples 
of  Massachusetts 

Eliot,  Thomas  Stearns,  1888-,  English  poet,  b  St 
Louis,  Mo  ,  studied  at  Hnivaid,  the  Sor  bonne,  and 
Oxford  \fter  1914  he  lived  mostly  in  England 
and  in  1927  became  a  Bntish  subject  For  a  time 
he  worked  as  a  teacher,  then  as  a  bank  cleik,  and 
later  entered  the  publishing  hrm  of  Fabei  &  Fahor, 
of  which  he  is  a  director  Ho  is  one  of  the  most 
influential  conservative  modern  poets  and  liter  an 
critics  His  early  poetical  works,  Prufro<k  and 
Other  Observations  (1917)  and  Poems  (Ameiican 
ed  ,  1920),  expressed  his  disillusion  with  his  times, 
his  long  poem  The  Waste  Land  (1922)  provided  an 
iconoclastic  and  hopeless  picture  of  his  world  and 
was  followed  m  19J5  b\  the  less  ambitious  but 
no  less  despairing  poem,  "The  Hollow  Men  " 
Meanwhile  he  attained  statuie  as  a  critic  bj.  being 
assistant  editor  (1917  19)  of  the  Egoist,  magazine 
of  the  imagwts,  bv  founding  and  editing  (1922-39) 
his  quarterly,  the  Criterion,  and  also  bv  hiH  essavs 
collected  in  The,  Sairod  Wood  (1920)  Some  of  his 
literary  debts  are  indicated  m  his  edition  of  poems 
by  Ezra  Pound  (1928),  his  Dante  (1929).  and  his 
John  Dryden  (1932)  In  1928  in  For  Lancelot  An- 
drewes  he  announced  that  he  was  an  Anglo-Cathoho 
m  religion  and  a  classicist  m  literature  In  the  same 
kind  of  difficult,  musical  language  layered  with 
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meanings  which  he  had  found  necessary  for  his 
earlier  poetry,  his  religious  conversion  is  reflected 
in  his  later  poetry — Ash  Wednesday  (1930),  many 
of  the  Collected  Poems,  1909~i$r>  (1936),  and  Four 
Quartets  (1943)  His  early  poetic  dramas  were 
interesting — Sweeney  Agonutes  (1932)  and  The 
Rock  (1934),  Murder  in  the  Cathedral  (1935)  and 
Family  Reunion  (1939)  were  widely  produced,  and 
The  Cocktail  Party  (1950),  called  a  modern  moral- 
ity, was  acclaimed  Eliot's  criticism  includes 
Elizabethan  Essays  (19*4),  Essays  Ancient  and 
Modern  (1936),  The  Usi  of  Poetry  and  the  Ijse  of 
Cnhditm  (19J3),  After  Strangt  Gods  (1933),  The 
Idea  of  a  ChnMian  Society  (1939),  and  Voles  toward 
the  Definition  of  Culture  (1949)  His  works  are 
widely  translated,  he  was  awarded  the  1948  Nobel 
l^iize  in  Literatuie,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
criticism  has  been  written  about  him  See  bib- 
liographical checklist  of  his  wiitmgs  bv  Donald 
Gallup  (1917)  and  ^elections  of  critical  articles  by 
Leonard  linger  (1948).  Balaehandra  Hajari  (1948), 
and  KU  hard  Man  hand  Tambirnuttu  (1950),  crit- 
ical studies  bv  F  ()  Matthiessen  (new  ed  ,  1947) 
and  Elizabeth  DJC-W  (19*9) 

Eliot,  town  (pop  1.9J2),  extreme  8Wr  Maine,  on  the 
Piscataqua  above  Kitteiy,  me  1810 

Ehott,  George  Augustus,  1st  Baron  Heathfleld  of 
Gibraltar,  1717-90,  British  soldier,  of  S<  otlwh  birth 
He  served  m  Germany  under  George  II  In  1775, 
as  lieutenant  general,  he  was  marie  governor  of 
Gibraltar  In  1779  he  was  besieged  in  Gibraltar  bv 
the  Spanish  fleet,  which,  reinforced  bv  the  French, 
continued  the  siege  until  peace  was  restored,  three 
and  a  half  years  later  (1784)  This  was  a  long  and 
memorable  defense  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
in  1787  The  name  also  appears  as  Elliott 

Ehphal  (M'Tfal,  ell'fj),  the  same  as  ELIPHELET  4. 

Ehphalet  (ellf'ulM)  [Heb. -God  is  deliverance], 
name  of  two  sons  of  David  2  Sam  5  16,  1  Chron 
14  7  Ehphelet  1  Chron  3  6,8  Elpalet  1  Chron 
11  5 

Eliphaz  (c^'llfaz,  eli'faz)  1  Son  of  Esau  and  father  of 
Teman  Gen  {0410-16,  1  Chron  135,36  2 
Temanite,  a  comforter  of  Job  Job  2  11,4,  15.  22, 
429 

Ehpheleh  (ell'tflr-)  [Heb  =God  distinguishes],  harp- 
er before  the  ark  1  Chron  15  18,21 

Ehphelet  (ell'fulft)  [see  ELI  PH  A  LET]  1,  2  Same  as 
Eliphalet  3  Companion  of  Ezra  Ezra  8  13  4 
One  of  David's  mighty  men  2  Sam  2134  Ehphal 
1  Chron  1134  5  Benjamite  1  Chron  839  6 
One  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  Ezra  1033 

Ehs  (e'lts)  region  of  am  rent  Greece,  in  W  Pelopon- 
nesus, W  of  Arc  adia  \  plain  watered  by  the 
Alpheus  ancl  Peneus  rivers,  it  was  notable  for  breed- 
ing horses  and  growing  flax  It  was  even  more  no- 
table for  the  Olympic  games  held  at  Or VMPTA 
Other  important  cities  were  Pr«\  and  the  later- 
built  r,lis  The  region  was  divided  into  three  parts 
-  -Ehs  proper  or  Hollow  Elis  Pisatw,  and  Tnphyha 
The  Khans  were  early  allied  with  the  Spartans  but 
fell  out  with  them  in  420  B  C  and  as  a  result  later 
lost  Triphvlia  to  \rcadia  Elis  declined  after  the 
Oh  tnpie  games  were  suppressed 

Elisabeth    see  ELIZ\BKTH 

Ehsabethville,  c  itv  (pop  67,980),  SE  Belgian  Congo; 
founded  1910  It  is  the  <  hief  city  of  Katanga,  a 
r«  h  metal-producing  region  It  is  on  a  transcon- 
tinental railroad  linking  Luanda  cm  the  west  coast 
with  Beira  on  the  east  coast  Copper,  tin,  gold, 
and  uranium  are  refined 

Ehsavetgrad,  Ukraine   see  KIROVOOR*D 

Ehsavetpol,  \/erbatjan  SSR    see  KIROV \B\I> 

Ehsha  (ell'shu)  or  Ehseus  (PllsP'rts)  [Jx>th  Heb,= 
God  is  salvation],  fl  875  B  C  ,  Hebrew  prophet  He 
continued  the  work  of  EurvH  Ho  prophesred 
under  the  successors  of  Ahab  Where  Elijah  had 
been  aggressive,  Klisha  gained  his  objectives 
through  a  diplomatic  use  of  his  powers  With  few 
exceptions  hrs  miracles  show  a  kindly  nature — 
the  raising  of  the  dead  boy ,  the  healing  of  the 
Syr  ran  captain  Naarnan,  the  timely  aid  to  the  poor 
widow  m  debt  Though  far  more  is  recorded  of 
him  than  of  Elijah,  he  leaves  no  such  impiession  of 
personality  ancl  accomplishment  1  Kings  10  lt>- 
21,  2  Kings  2  9,  H  14-21 ,  Luke  4  27 

Ehshah  (cMl'shu),  geographical  name  in  the  Bible 
Gen  lOt.Ezek  277  No  cert  am  identification  has 
been  established 

Elishama  (eH'sluimu)  1  Chief  Ephiaimite  Num 
1  10,  1  Chron  7  20  2,3  Sons  of  David  1  Chron 
30,8,  147,  2  Sam  516  One  is  called  Ehshua 
twice  2  Sam.  515,  1  Chi  on  14  5  4  Judahite 

1  Chron    241      5  Giandfather  of  IKHMAKL  6.    6 
Scribe    Jer  30  11-26    7  Pi  rest  under  Jehoshaphat. 

2  Chron    17  8 

Elishaphat  (elT'shufat)  [Heb, -whom  God  has 
judged],  one  of  the  leaders  who  aided  Jehoiada  to 
place  Joash  on  the  throne  2  Chron  23  1 

Elisheba  (ell'shubu)  |Heb  .^worshiper  of  God,  Eha- 
abeth  is  a  Greek  form],  Aaron's  wife  Ex  6  23 

Elishua  (ell'shcTou,  Mlshcx/i})  [Heb  ,=God  is  salva- 
tion], son  of  David  see  ELIHHAMA  2 

Elissa.  see  Drno 

Eliud  (elT'ud)  [Gr  from  Heb, -God  of  the  Jews], 
in  the  Gospel  genealogy  Mat  1  14 

Elizabeth,  Saint  [Gr  ,=Heb  ELISHEBA],  mother  of 
St  John  the  Baptist  and  cousin  of  the  Virgin, 
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Luke  1.  Her  principal  liturgical  and  artistic-  im- 
portance is  in  the  Visitation  of  Our  Lady,  July  2; 
see  MART,  the  Virgin  Feast  Nov  5 
Elizabeth,  Saint,  1207-31,  daughter  of  Andrew  II  of 
Hungary  and  wife  of  Louis  II  of  Thurmgut  She  is 
called  St  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  or  St  Elisabeth  of 
Thuringia  After  tho  death  of  her  husband  (1227) 
she  left  the  Wart  burg,  perhaps  at  the  compulsion 
of  her  brother-in-law,  Henry  Raape  She  found 
refuge  with  her  unc  le,  the  bishop  of  Bamberg.  and 
later  joined  the  thn  d  order  of  St  Francis  and  lived 
in  seclusion  at  Marburg  Her  confessor,  Conrad  of 
Marburg,  was  a  harsh  ascetic  and  led  he-r  to  pra<  - 
tice  extreme  austerities  and  to  separate  herself  from 
her  children  St  Elizabeth's  sweet  disposition  and 
loving  care  for  the  needy  and  su  k  won  her  the  dtn  c>- 
tion  of  Thuringia  Her  shrine  is  m  the  beautiful 
churc  h  at  Marburg  In  art  she  la  portrayed  c  arr\  - 
ing  red  loses  because  of  a  legend  that  her  husband, 
disapproving  of  her  giving  bread  to  tho  poor,  one 
day  halted  her,  and  the  broad  she  was  cariymg 
miraculously  turned  to  roses  Tho  same  legend  is 
told  of  other  saints  Feast  Nov  19 
Elizabeth,  1837-98,  empress  of  Austua  and  queen  of 
Hungary  A  Bavarian  puncess,  she  was  married 
(1854)  to  her  cousin  Emperor  frraneis  Joseph 
Despite  her  exceptional  beauty,  intelligence,  and 
kindness  she  led  an  unhappv  domestic  life  which 
was  obscured,  moieovei,  bv  family  tiagedies 
(notably  the  death  of  her  only  son,  Archduke 
RUDOLF,  and  the  death  of  one  of  her  sisters  m  tho 
charity  bazaar  firo  m  Pans,  1897)  Independent 
and  unconventional,  she  a\oided  the  stiff  etiquette 
of  the  Viennese  court  and  spent  much  of  her  timo 
abioad,  notably  on  Coifu  She  was  assassinated 
by  the  Italian  anarchist  Lucchem  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland  See  biography  by  E  C  Coiti  (1936) 
Elizabeth,  1709-62,  empress  and  tsarina  of  Russia 
(1741-62),  daughter  of  Peter  I  and  Cathoune  I 
She  gained  the  throne  bv  ovei throwing  the  vcmng 
emperoi,  IV\N  VI,  and  the  legency  of  his  mother, 
ANNA  LBOPOIDOVN\  Hei  coup  d'etat  was  made 
possible  by  her  popularity  with  the  impenal  guards, 
who  hated  tho  Geiman  favoutes  of  Anna  Leopold- 
ovna  and  who  revered  in  Elizabeth  tho  memory  of 
her  fathei  Elizabeth  heiself,  arms  in  hand,  led 
the  bloodless  revolution  V  lolontly  anti-German 
and  guided  in  her  foreign  policv  by  her  chancellor, 
A  P.  BESTUZHEV-RytMiN,  Elizabeth  rid  Russia 
of  German  influence  She  victoriously  sided 
against  Frederick  II  of  Pi  ussia  in  the  SK\  EN  YE<VRS 
WAR,  but  her  death  and  the  accession  of  her  neph- 
ew, Peter  III,  took  Russia  out  of  the  war  and 
made  Fredeiick's  ultimate  victory  possible  Eliz- 
abeth established  goveimnent  banks  and  founded 
the  Umv  of  Moscow  and  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  m  St  Petersburg 

Elizabeth,  1876-,  queen  of  the  Belgians,  consort  of 
King  ALBERT  I,  whom  she  married  in  1900  and 
whom  she  lost  in  a  ti  agic  accident  in  19.44  A  Ba- 
varian princess,  she  mheiited  the  independent 
character  and  many-sided  talents  which  distinguish 
hei  family  She  studied  nursing  in  her  youth  and 
during  the  Fust  World  War  won  the  love  and  ad- 
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Imprisoned,  but  gradually  regained  hat  freedom  face  chief  works  are  Ptnttm  ffune  ,BIW  ^  , 
through  outward  conformity  to  Catholicism.  When  thoughts]  (1882)  and  an  Buglish  collection  of  R«- 
she  became  queen  m  1658,  religious  strife,  a  huge  manmn  folk  tales,  Th«  Bard  of  Dimbovntta  (18ftl) 
government  debt,  and  failures  in  the  war  with  Elicabtth,  1&26-,  Britiah  pnnceas,  heir  presumptive 
France  had  brought  England's  fortunes  to  a  k>w  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  She  is  the  daughter 
ebb  At  Elizabeth's  death  45  years  later,  England  of  King  George  VI  and  Queen  Elisabeth,  In  1947 
had  parsed  through  one  of  the  greatest  periods  of  she  married  Philip  Mountbattea,  duke  of  Edui- 
national  history— a  penod  that  produced  SHAK-  burgh.  In  1948  their  son,  Prince  Charles  Philip 
SPLKE,  Edmund  SPKNSRR,  Francis  BACON,  Walter  Arthur  George,  was  born, 

RALEGH,  Martin  FnoBtBHBB,  Francis  DRAKK,  and  Elizabeth,  1764-94,  sister  of  Louis  XVI  of  France, 
other  notable  figures,  a  period  that  saw  England,  known  as  Madame  Elisabeth.  Loyal  to  her  broth- 
united  as  a  nation,  become  a  first-rate  European  er,  she  remained  m  France  during  the  Revolution, 
power  with  a  great  navy ,  a  period  in  which  English  suffered  imprisonment,  and  was  guillotined 
commerce  and  industry  prospered  and  English  Elizabeth  see  RUSSELL,  MART  ANNETTE 
colonization  was  begun  Elizabeth  came  to  the  Elizabeth.  1  City  (pop  109,912),  co  seat  of  Union 
throne  with  the  Tudor  concept  of  strong  rule  and  co  ,  NE  N  J  ,  S  of  Newark,  known  as  Elizabeth- 
town  until  1740,  mo,  as  a  borough  1789,  as  a  city 
1855  Goethals  Bridge  (opened  1928)  connects  it 
with  Staten  Island  Englishmen  bought  the  site 
from  Indians  m  1664;  it  was  selected  as  the  pro- 
vincial capital,  and  Philip  Carteret  arrived  as  farat 
governor  in  1665,  the  assembly  met  here,  1668- 
82  The  school  that  became  Princeton  Umv  was 
opened  here  in  1747  The  village  suffered  British 
raids  in  the  Revolution,  the  courthouse,  the  Presby- 
terian church,  and  other  buildings  being  burned  in 
1780  Surviving  old  buildings  include  Elias  Boudi- 
not'a  home  (c  1750),  the  Belcher  Mansion  (before 
1750),  and  the  Nathaniel  Bonnell  House  (befoie 
1682)  Tanning  and  brewing  were  followed  bv 
manufacture  of  machinery,  oil  refilling,  and  ship- 
building, a  Singei  sewing-machine  factory  WHS 
opened  in  1873  A  vocational  school  was  staited 
in  1937  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  and  M.  W 
Baldwin  weie  born  here  See  Sosquicen termini 
Committee,  Reoolutwnary  History  of  Khtabeth 
(1926)  2  Residential  boiough  (pop  2.976),  S\V 
Pa,  on  the  Monongahela  and  SSE  of  Pittsbuigh, 
settled  1769,  mo 


the  realization  that  effective  rule  depended  upon 
popular  support  She  was  able  to  select  and  work 
well  with  the  most  competent  of  counselors,  Sir 
William  Cecil  (Lord  BURUHLFI)  was  appointed 
immediately ,  and  Sir  Frant  is  WALSINGHAM  in  1573 
One  of  her  farst  acts  was  to  reestablish  Anglicanism 
through  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity  (1559) 
The  measures  against  Roman  Catholics  grew 
harsher  over  the  course  of  her  reign — and  particu- 
larly after  the  pro-Catholic  Ridolfi  plot  m  1571  In 
1585  a  law  declared  it  treason  for  a  Catholic  priest 
to  set  foot  m  England  English  Puritans,  like  the 
Catholics,  objected  to  the  Established  Churc h,  and 
a  severe  law  against  conventic  les  in  I59,i  kept  the 
separatist  movement  underground  for  the  time  At 
the  beginning  of  her  reign,  Elisabeth's  government 
ena<  ted  needed  currency  reforms  and  took  steps  to 
mend  English  credit  abroad  Other  measures  even- 
tually followed— the  Statute  of  Apprentices  (1563) 
to  stabilize  labor  conditions,  the  poor  laws  (1663- 
1601)  to  attempt  some  remedy  of  widespread  pov- 
erty ,  and  various  acts  to  encourage  agnculturo, 
< ommerc e,  and  manufac turing  I<  luaboth  initiated 


a  general  policy  of  peace  and  commenced  a  long   Elizabethan  style  (Urzube'thun,  -bg'thun),  in  ar- 


senes  of  diplomatic  maneuvers  which  eventually 
defeated  Spam  and  stalemated  I  ranee  In  1559 
she  concluded  a  peace  in  the  unfortunate  war  with 
France  and  refused  the  marriage  offer  of  PHILIP  II 
of  Spam  The  next  vear  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh 
initiated  a  policy  toward  Scotland,  su<  cessful  in  the 
long  run,  of  supporting  the  Protestant  lords  against 
the  (  athohc  party  Bj-  lending  aid  to  French 
Huguenots  she  managed  for  some  tune  to  harass 
France  and  Spain  without  involving  England  in 
actual  war  effort  B\  keeping  alive  the  prospect  of 
marriage  with  Francis,  duke  of  Alemon  and  Anjou, 
she  secured  (1572)  a  temporary  defence  alliance 
agauist  Spain  and  by  reviving  the  marriage  nego- 
tiations later  she  procured  some  Irene  h  ,ud  for  the 
Dutch  against  Spam  Meanwhile  Elizabeth  had 
met  the  thieat  of  M  \KY  QUKEN  o>  S<  OT»,  a  Catho- 
lic »ith  a  claim  to  the  English  throne  In  1668, 
after  Mary's  abdication  from  the,  Scottish  throne, 
Elizabeth  gave  her  refuge  and  kept  her  prisoner 
for  18  years  Elizabeth's  government  defeated  nu- 
merous plots,  both  real  and  alleged,  to  seat  Mary 
on  tho  English  throne  Elizabeth  did  not,  however, 
have  her  executed  until  1587  after  the  plot  of  An- 


miration  of  hei  adopted  people  by  her  unstinting     thonv  BVMINOTON    Bj  now  Spam  had  ernerged~as 
ork  in  hospital  care    She  showed  deep  and  per-      England's  m  "     '    '  '     *  ' 


enemy  English  seamen  had  been 
unoffk  iall\  eiuoiuaged  to  encroach  on  Spanish 
monopolies  and  raid  Spanish  shipping  Philip 
therefore  planned  the  punitive  expedition  of  tho 
Spanish  Armada  Tho  Armada  was  defeated  in 
1588  by  the  skill  of  sue  h  leaders  as  John  Hawkins 
and  Francis  Drake  and  by  storms,  rather  than  by 
planning  on  Elizabeth's  part,  but  the  vutory 
strengthened  English  national  pride  and  broke  tho 
power  of  Spam  Elizabeth  c  ontmued  to  harry  the 
Spanish  h\  permitting  raids  on  the  Spanihh  coast 
1  roin  1569  Ireland  was  the  scene  of  increasingly 


sonal  interest  in  the  improvement  of  social  con- 
ditions in  Belgium  Her  simplicity  of  manners, 
studious  taste,  and  musical  talent  won  her  the 
personal  friendship  of  many  outstanding  scientists 
and  aitists 

Elizabeth,  1596-lb62,  queen  of  Bohemia,  daughter 
of  James  I  of  England  Her  beauty  attracted  most 
of  the  ro>  al  suitors  of  Europe  (she  was  nicknamed 
the  "Queen  of  Hearts"),  but  she  was  married 
(1613)  to  Frederick  V.  elector  palatine  (see  FM.D- 
KJUCK  THE  WINII-H  KiNf.)  m  order  to  cement  an 
alliance  between  English  and  German  Protes- 
tantism She  became  queen  of  Bohemia  in  1619, 
when  her  husband  accepted  the  crown  offered  by 
the  Bohemian  diet  After  1«  rederiek  was  defeated 
(1620)  in  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  Eliza- 
beth took  up  her  residence  in  Holland,  where  she 
courageously  endured  privation  and  misfortune 
She  received  no  support  from  abroad,  not  even 
from  her  son,  Charles  Louis,  who  was  restored  to 
the  Palatinate  in  1648  In  1661  she  returned  to 
England,  against  the  wishes  of  Charles  II,  who, 
however,  pensioned  her  She  had  13  children, 
among  them  Prince  Rurnnr,  Princess  Elizabeth, 
who  was  the  patroness  of, Descartes,  and  SOPHIA, 
who  was  electress  of  Hanovci.  mother  of  Geoige  I 
of  England 

Elizabeth,    1533-1603,   queen   of   England    (1558-  .      .  

1603)  The  daughter  of  HENRY  VIII  and  Anne  Elizabeth,  1900-,  queen  consort  of  GEORGE  VI  of 
BOLEYN,  she  was  declared  illegitimate  by  a  royally  England,  daughter  of  the  14th  earl  of  Strdthmore 
controlled  court  after  the  execution  of  her  mother  She  was  Lady  Elizabeth  Bowes-Lyon  until  her 
in  1536,  but  Parliament  in  1544  reestablished  her  marriage  (1923)  to  the  then  duke  of  York 
in  succession  after  Edward,  her  half  brother,  and  Elizabeth,  1843-1916,  queen  of  Rumania,  consort  of 
Mary,  her  half  uister  Elizabeth  was  well  educated  King  Carol  I,  whom  she  married  in  1869  Of  Ger- 
by  a  series  of  tutors  int  luding  William  Gnnda.1  and  man  birth,  she  was  the  daughtei  of  Hermann, 


•hitec  ture  and  the  dec  orative  arts,  a  transitional 
Bt\le  of  the  early  English  Renaissance  winch  took 
its  name  from  Queen  Eli/aboth'a  reign  (1558  1603) 
Particulaily  characteristic  of  the  period  was  the 
construction  of  large  country  houses,  the  plans,  in- 
terior finish,  and  comfort  of  which  were  immensely 
in  advance  of  earlier  dwellings  The  great  hall  of 
medieval  manors  was  retained,  while  added  fea- 
tures were  a  broad  staircase,  a  long  gallery  con- 
necting the  wings  of  the  house  on  the  upper  floor,  ,i 
withdrawing  room,  and  bedrooms  of  increased  im- 
portance and  number  As  in  the  subsequent 
Jacobean  style,  the  designers  attempted  to  include 
Renaissance  motives  drawn  from  Itah ,  their  m- 
auffioent  documentation  leading  to  free  arid  naive, 
interpretations  of  columns,  pilasters,  and  classic 
ornament  These,  together  with  lozenges,  festoons, 
baroque  scrolls,  interlacing  straps,  and  grotesque 
figures,  constituted  the  details  peculiar  to  the  two 
styles  and  appeared  not  only  on  exteriors  but  also 
m  the  design  of  interiors,  furniture,  and  nccessoneH 
The  important  rooms  contained  architectural  pan- 
eling in  oak,  elaborately  ornamented  <  himney 
breasts,  and  ceilings  in  decorative  plastei  relief  A-, 
a  background  for  tho  new  ideas,  many  elements  of 
English  Gothic  construction  remained  tall  pro- 
jecting bays  with  tnul honed  windows,  numerous 
ornamental  gables,  toweis,  great  chimneys,  and 
facades  m  half-timber  Landscape  design  reached 
the  point  of  formal  gardens  with  clipped  box  and 
yews,  long  balustradod  terrac  es,  and  other  features 
to  form  a  finished  setting  for  the  great  manors 
During  the  period  few  ( hurdles  but  a  number  of 
colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  built 
Among  the  mansions  are  Knole  House.  Kent 
(1570).  Kirby  Hall,  Northamptonshire,  and  Moie- 
ton  Hall,  Cheshire 


severe  rebellions,  but  these  were  finally  ended  by    Elizabeth 'Charlotte  of  Bavaria,  1652-1722,  Geimnn 


the  campaigns  of  Lord  Mountjov  m  1600-1603 
After  the  Armada,  Elizabeth's  popularity  began  to 
wane  Parliament  Ixjcame  lews  tractable  and  began 
to  ohjec  t  to  the  abuse  of  royalty  gianted  monopo- 
lies The  rash  and  foolish  uprising  of  her  old  favor- 
ite, Robert  Devereux,  2d  earl  of  ESSFX,  darkened 
part  of  her  last  jears  Elizabeth  WHS  vain,  fickle 
in  bestowing  favor  (as  upon  Essex  and  upon  Rob- 
ert Dudlov,  eail  of  Lk.fr »HTEK),  prejudiced,  vacil- 
lating, and  paisunomous  Her  main  virtues  were  a 
constant  awareness  of  tho  responsibility  of  rule  and 
her  immense  personal  c  ourage  See  A  D  Innes, 
England  under  the  Tudor*  (1932).  \  F  Pollard 
The  History  of  England,  1647-  1603  (1915) ,  Lvtton 

-,  Elizabeth  and  K««ex  (1928),  J.  J      "*" 

yn  of  Elizabeth  (1936) 


princess,  called  tho  Princess  Palatine,  wife  of 
Philippe  1  d'OKLiSANH  She  abjured  the  Protestant 
faith  before  her  mairiago  (1671)  Her  ugliness, 
active  temperament,  Gorman  patriotism,  and  stnc  t 
moral  views  combined  to  make  her  miserable  with 
her  husband  and  at  the  court,  from  wluc  h  she  tued 
to  hold  aloof  HOJ  frank  and  vigorous  letters  are  a 
valuable  source  foi  the  soc  ial  history  of  the  time 
She  was  the  mother  of  tho  regent,  Philippe  II 
d'Orleans,  and  a  fneud  and  patron  of  Leibniz  She 
was  also  known  as  Chailotte  Elizabeth  See  Let- 
ters of  Madame  (Eng  ti  ,  2  vols  ,  1924-25),  Cecile 
Vincens,  Madame,  Mothei  of  the  Regent  (1909,  Eng 
tr.,  1909) 

Elizabeth  City,  town  (pop  11,564),  co  seat  of 
Pasquotank  co  ,  NE  N  C  ,  a  port  of  entry  with  n 
fine  hai bor  on  the  Pasquotank  i ivei  N  of  Albemai  le 
Sound,  founded  1793.  It  is  a  fishing,  trade,  and  in- 
dustnal  center  (cotton,  lumber,  arid  hosieiy  mills) 
in  an  agricultural  area  yielding  cotton,  corn,  and 
potatoes  The  region  is  also  a  popular  sportsmen's 
resort  A  U.8  coast  guard  base  and  a  state  teach- 
ers college  for  Negroes  are  here. 


*  I.UWIB  mi  mum*  TtuiHuu  uimuai  jinu      luun  UJFLU,  aiie  was  uie  aaugntei   01   Hermann,     ers  college  for  Negroes  are  here, 
un.   In  1553  she  supported  the  claims     prince  of  Wied    She  completely  identified  herself   Elizabeth  Farnese  (faina'si).  1692-1766,  queen  of 
te  of  MARY  I  over  those  of  Lady  Jane     with  her  adopted  country  and  gave  herself  to  its     Spam,  second  consort  of  Philip  V;  niece  of  Antonio 
L  or,   «mr  ttu«,  «r,,,,^«        »««         „,„„     „„   ,.„„  ^_*  ~_  .L  ._    _...  /-,          Farnese,  duke  of  Parma,  Soon  after  her  marriage 

(1714),  arranged  by  Cardinal  ALBBBONI  and  the 


careful  to  avoid  implication  m  the  plot  of  Sir 

^ma8+  JL*1?^  8mco  *Juiaj*)th  *  potent  sue- 
eeswon  to  the  throne  inevitably  f  urmuhed  a  rally- 
mg  point  for  discontented  Protestants,  she  was 


..-.---  -,  Under  the  pseudonym  Car- 
men Sylva  the  queen  wrote  extensively  and  with 
almost  equal  facility  m  German,  French,  English, 
and  Rumanian.  She  collaborated  on.  several  books 
with  her  lady  in  waiting,  Mite  Kreranitz  Among 


cess  dea  URSINB,  she  gained  a  strong  influence 
over  her  weak  husband  and  for  some  time,  at  first 
with  Alberom,  virtually  ruled  Spain,  though  after 


CroM  references  ar«  tedkatod  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  k.y  to  pramiKktioo  faces  Bag*  1. 


1743  Eusenada  WM  the  chief  power  in  government 
Her  ambition  to  recoup  the  losses  incurred  by  Spain 
at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  plunged  Spain  into  several 
wars.  As  a  result  of  the  attack  on  Naples  in  the 
War  of  the  POLISH  SUCCESSION  her  son  Carlos 
(later  Charles  III  of  Spam)  became  king  of  Naples 
and  Sicily  in  1734  and  her  son  Philip  obtained 
(1748)  the  duchy  of  Parma  Exiled  by  her  step- 
son, Ferdinand  VI,  she  returned  to  court  after  the 
accession  (1769)  of  Charles  III. 

Elizabeth  Islands,  chain  forming  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Buzzards  Bay,  off  SE  Massachusetts,  m 
Dukes  co  Cuttyhunk  is  farthest  west,  Naushon  IB 
largest  Cuttyhunk  was  discovered  in  1002  and 
settled  in  1641,  it  has  a  U  8  coast  guard  station 
Penikose  Island  was  the  seat  of  a  summer  school  of 
marine  biology  established  by  Louis  AOASBIZ 

Elizabeth  of  Valois  (v&Twa,  Fr    valwA'),  1646-68, 

En  of  Spam,  daughter  of  Henry  II  of  France 
nally  destined  for  Don  CAKLOS,  son  of  Philip 
Spain,  she  was  married  (1559)  to  Philip  him- 
self The  unfounded  legend  of  a  tragic  love  between 
Elisabeth  and  Carlos  has  often  been  used  in  litera- 
ture, notably  in  Schiller B  Don  Carlo* 

Elizabethton,  town  (pop  8,516),  co  seat  of  Carter 
co  ,  NE  Tenn  ,  at  the  junction  of  the  Watauga  and 
Doe  rivers.  The  region  was  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tled in  Tennessee  In  1772  the  WATAUGA  ASSOCIA- 
TION was  organized  here,  Sycamore  Shoals  Monu- 
ment commemorates  this  event,  the  treaty  Richard 
Henderson  made  with  the  Cherokee  m  1775,  and 
the  formation  of  a  Revolutionary  force  that  later 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Kings  Mountain  Elua- 
bethton,  which  was  incorporated  m  1906,  IB  an  in- 
dustrial center  with  notable  rayon  mills,  a  strike 
here  in  1929  was  one  of  the  fust  m  Southern  textile 
plants  Unaka  National  Foiest  is  near  by 

Elizabethtown.  1  City  (pop  3,067),  co  seat  of 
Hardin  co  ,  central  Kv  ,  S  of  Louisville,  settled 
1780,  platted  1793  It  is  a  trade  center  for  a  farm 
(especially  tobacco  and  grain)  and  limestone  region 
Thomas  Lincoln  lived  heie  for  a  time  The  Union 
garrison  at  Elizabethtown  was  captured  by  Gen 
John  H  Morgan  in  Dec  ,  1802  Indian  mounds  in 
the  region  have  yielded  numerous  artifact*  Near 
by  is  Fort  Knox  (see  KNOX,  FORT)  3  Early  name 
of  ELIZABETH,  N  J  3  Town  (pop  1,123).  co  seat 
of  Bladen  co  ,  S  N  C  ,  on  the  Cape  Fear  River  and 
SSE  of  Fayetteville,  settled  c  1738  It  is  in  a  region 
growing  cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts  and  haw  proc- 
essing plants.  4  Borough  (pop  4,315),  SE  Pa  ,  be- 
tween Harnsburg  and  Lancaster ,  laid  out  1751,  set- 
tled c  1763,  me  1827.  It  is  a  trading  tenter  for  the 
surrounding  agricultural  legion  Ehrabethtown 
College  is  here 

Elizabethvffle,  borough  (pop  1,410),  SE  Pa  ,  NNE 
of  Harnsburg,  settled  1817  It  is  a  shopping  center 
for  f armei  s 

Elizabeth  Woodville:  see  WOODVILIE,  ELIZABETH 

Ehztphan  (ell'zufan,  Cllsfi'-)  [Hob, -whom  God 
protects]  1  Aaron's  own  cousin  Num  3  30;  1 
Chron  158,  2  Chron  2913  Elzaphan  Ex  622, 
Lev  1042  Zebulunite  Num  34  25 

Elizur  (ell'iur)  [Heb,»God  is  a  rock],  Reubemte 
prince  Num  1  5,  2  10,  7  30-35,  10  18 

elk,  member  of  the  deer  family  of  the  genus  Alces 
(or  Alee)  now  found  in  reduced  numbers  in  some 
forested  parts  of  N  Eui  ope  and  Asia  It  is  smaller 
than  the  Ameiican  species,  called  the  MOOSE,  but 
very  similar  to  it  The  extinct  Imh  elk  was  a  large 
relative  of  the  fallow  deer  For  the  deer  called  the 
American  elk,  see  WAPITI 

Elkader  (glkft'dnr),  town  (pop  1,556),  co  seat  of 
Clayton  co  ,  NE  Iowa,  on  the  Turkey  river  and 
NW  of  Dubuque,  me  1868  Near  by  are  the  ruins 
of  Commuma,  a  cooperative  town  settled  c  1860 

Elkanah  (cl'k&nu,  elka'nu)  [Hob  ,-God  possesses] 
1  Husband  of  Hannah  and  father  of  Samuel  1 
Chron  627,34,  1  Sam  1,  2  11,20  2  Head  of  a 
Levitioal  family.  Ex.  624  3  One  of  David's 
mighty  men  1  Chron  12  6  4  Officer  of  Ahaa's 
household  2  Chron  28  7  6  Doorkeeper  of  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  1  Chron  15  23.  6,  7,  8  Levites 
1  Chron  623,25,26,35,916 

Elk  City,  city  (pop  5,021),  W  Okla  ,  in  a  dairy  re- 
gion. A  cooperative  medical  center  was  founded 
here  in  1929 

El-Khaki   see  HEBRON 

Elkhtrt,  city  (pop  33,434),  N  Ind  ,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Elkhart  and  St  Joseph  rivers  E  of  South 
Bend,  settled  and  platted  1832,  me  1877  It  is  a 
shipping  and  trading  center  for  an  agricultural 
area  The  city  is  a  division  headquarters  for  the 
New  York  Central  RR  and  has  shops  of  that  road 
Its  manufactures  include  band  instruments,  tiailer 
accessories,  and  fishing  tackle 

Elkhorn,  city  (pop  2,382),  co  seat  of  Walworth  co  , 
SE  Wis  ,  SW  of  Milwaukee  and  N  of  Lake  Geneva, 
in  a  farm  and  dairy  area,  settled  1837,  mo.  as  a  vil- 
lage 1852,  as  a  city  1897  Musical  instruments  are 
made  here 

Elkhora,  nver  rising  in  N  Nebraska  and  flowing  333 
mi  SE  to  the  Platte  WSW  of  Omaha. 

Elkhorn  City,  coal-mining  town  (pop.  1,030),  £  Ky., 
in  the  Cumber-lands,  SE  of  Pikeville  and  on  Russell 
Fork  near  the  Va.  line  Its  poet  office  address  is 
Praise.  Near  by  are  the  picturesque  Breaks  of  the 
Big  Sandy  River. 
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Blkhorn  Tavern:  see  PBA  Rioon. 

elkhound.  dog  known  for  its  strength  and  stamina 
and  used  in  early  tunes  m  parts  of  Europe  for  hunt- 
ing big  game.  It  originated  in  Norway,  where  it  is 
believed  to  have  existed  from  several  thousand 
years  B  C.,  and  is  often  called  the  Norwegian  elk- 
hound  It  is  of  medium  size  (from  18  to  20  5  in 
high  at  the  shoulder),  compact,  and  muscular,  with 
rather  short,  strong  legs  Its  outer  coat  is  thick  and 
gray  with  black-tipped  hairs,  the  undercoat  is 
woolly  The  tad  curls  over  the  back,  and  the  ears 
are  erect  From  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cent 
it  has  become  increasingly  popular  as  a  pet  and 
companion  dog 

EUdn,  town  (pop  2,734),  W  central  N  C  ,  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  foothills,  on  the  Yadkm  and  WNW  of 
Wmston-Salem  It  has  cotton  and  wool  textile 
mills 

Elkins,  Stephen  Benton,  1841-1911,  American  states- 
man, b  Perry  co ,  Ohio,  grad  Umv  of  Missouri, 

1860  He  grew  up  in  Missouri  and  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  enlisted  in  the  Union  army, 
though  his  father  and  brother  were  Confederates 
Admitted  to  the  bar  m  1864,  he  removed  to  New 
Mexico,  where  he  had  a  political  career,  capped  by 
service  (1873-77)  as  territorial  delegate  to  Congress 
He  acquired  interests  in  mines,  land,  and  railroads, 
and,  after  living  in  New  York,  made  his  homo 
(1890)  at  Elkms,  W  Va.,  whcie  he  and  H  G  Davis 
founded  Davis  and  Elkins  College     Prominent  in 
Republican  politics,  he  was  (1891-93)  Secretary 
of  War  under  Benjamin   Harrison      As  Senator 
from  West  Vngmia  (1895-1911),  he  was  interested 
tn  lailroad  legislation  and  was  author  of  the  Elkins 
Act  of   1901   against  the  system  of  the  HEBATE, 
though  he  did  not  support  the  more  drastic  Hep- 
burn Act  of  1906     His  son,  Davis  Elkins,  1876-, 
b   Washington,  D  C  ,  was  also  Senator  (1911-13, 
1919-25) 

Elkins,  city  (pop  8,133),  co  seat  of  Randolph  co  , 
N  W  Va  ,  on  the  Tygart  river  and  SE  of  Clarksburg, 
in  a  timber  and  mining  area,  me  1890  It  has  a 
tannery  and  several  woodworking  plants  Davis 
and  Elkins  College  (Presbyterian,  coeducational, 
1004)  and  a  state  home  for  children  are  here 
Elkins  is  an  entrance  to  Monongahela  National 
Forest 

Elk  Island  National  Park,  central  Alta ,  E  of  Ed- 
monton, est  1913  It  is  Canada's  chief  fenced  pre- 
serve of  buffalo  and  other  prairie  animals 

Elkland.  borough  (pop  2,400),  Tioga  co  ,  N  Pa  ,  on 
the  N  Y  border  between  Bradford  and  Say  re,  me 
1850  It  has  a  sole-leather  tannery 

Elk  Mountains,  range  of  the  Rocky  Mts  ,  W  central 
Colo  Mt  Caibon  (sometimes  called  Castle  Peak), 
14,259  ft  high,  is  the  highest  peak  The  southwest 
extension  of  the  range  is  called  the  West  Elk  Mts 

Elko  (eTko),  city  (pop  4,094),  co  seat  of  Elko  co  , 
NE  Nev ,  on  the  Humboldt  river  and  N  of  the 
Diamond  Mts  ,  me  1917  Founded  (1868)  when 
the  Central  Pacific  arrived,  it  is  today  a  shipping 
point  foi  a  ranch  area  The  Umv  of  Nevada  (now 
at  Reno)  was  here  from  1873  to  1885 

Elkoshlte  (M'kushlt),  surname  of  Nahum,  of  un- 
known meaning  Nahum  1  1 

Elk  Point,  city  (pop  1,483),  co  seat  of  Union  co  ,  ex- 
treme SE  S  Dak  ,  NW  of  Sioux  Citv,  Iowa,  founded 

1861  It  is  a  shipping  center  lor  grain  and  livestock 
Elk  River,  village  (pop  1,245),  co  seat  of  Sherburne 

co  ,  E  Mmn  ,  on  the  Mississippi  and  NW  of  Minne- 
apolis; platted  1866,  me  1881  An  early  lumber 
town,  it  H  now  a  farm  trade  center 

Elkton.  1  City  (pop  1,214),  co  seat  of  Todd  co  ,  S 
Ky  ,  E  of  Hopkmsville  near  the  Tenn  line,  in  a 
tobacco,  livestock,  gram,  and  fruit  area.  Blue  and 
Gray  State  Park  is  near  bv  At  Fairview,  a  few 
miles  west,  a  memorial  park  and  monument  mark 
the  birthplace  of  Jefferson  Davis  2  Town  (pop 
3,518),  co  seat  of  Cecil  co  ,  NE  Md  ,  NE  of  Balti- 
more, founded  c  1681  It  was  the  Gretna  Green  of 
the  Eastern  states  until  1938,  when  the  state  passed 
a  marriage  law  requiring  a  48-hour  residence  The 
town  is  supported  by  paper  and  pulp,  textile,  ex- 
plosives, and  fertilizer  plants  A  state  park  is  near 
by  3  Town  (pop  1 ,060) ,  N  Va  ,  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  near  Harnsonburg,  mo  1908 

Ellasar*  s<?e  LARS  A 

Ellenborough,  Edward  Law,  1st  earl  of,  1790-1871, 
British  statesman  He  served  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Control  of  the  East  India  Company  (1828- 
30)  and  as  governor  general  of  India  (1841-44)  His 
mam  achievement  was  the  annexation  of  Smd  Lat- 
er, in  England,  he  was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty 
(1846)  and  minister  for  Indian  affairs  (1858) 

Ellenborough,  Edward  Law,  1st  Baron,  1750-1818, 
lord  chief  justice  of  England  (1802-18)  He 
achieved  his  greatest  fame  for  lus  successful  de- 
fense of  Warren  HASTINGS  m  the  famous  impeach- 
ment trial,  but  his  influence  on  England  lav  m  his 
lifelong  conservatism  He  supported  the  repres- 
sive measures  of  the  French  Revolutionary  period 
and  helped  increase  the  seventy  of  the  Penal  Laws 

Ellendale,  city  (pop  1,517),  co  seat  of  Dickey  co  , 
SE  N  Dak.,  near  the  S  Dak  line  S  of  Jamestown, 
in  a  farm  area;  me  1889.  A  state  normal  and  in- 
dustrial college  is  here 

Ellensburg,  city  (1940  pop  5,944,  1942  estimated 
pop  15,000),  oo  seat  ofKittitas  co  ,  central  Wash., 
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on  the  Yakima;  platted  1875  It  is  a  center  of  the 
Yakima  reclamation  project  A  state  teachers  col- 

EUenvffle,  residential  village  (pop  4,000),  SB  N.Y., 
SW  of  Kingston,  in  a  resort  area  of  the  Hhawangunk 
Mt  ;  inc.  1866  It  has  varied  products 

EUery, William,  1727-1820,  American  Revolution- 
ary patriot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, b  Newport,  R  I  While  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  (1776-81,  1783-*5),  Ellery 
distinguished  himself  in  committee  work  pet  taming 
io  naval  and  commercial  affairs 

Ellesmere,  Francis  Egerton,  1st  earl  of  (elz'mer), 
1800-1857,  English  statesman,  author,  and  phil- 
anthropist He  lent  his  mfluem  e  and  wealth  to  the 
support  of  many  intellectual  societies  In  Parlia- 
ment (1822-46)  he  supported  the  liberal  Tory  pol- 
icies, favoring  free  trade  He  served  as  ae<  retary 
for  Ireland  (1828-30)  and  secretary  for  war  (1830) 
Ellesrnere's  many  writings  include  essays,  transla- 
tions, poems,  and  plavs  He  enlarged  and  opened 
to  the  public  the  Briogewater  Collection  of  paint- 
ings whi<  h  he  inherited  in  1833,  In  the  latter  year 
he  (hanged  his  family  name  from  Leveson-Gower 
to  Egerton 

EUesmere,  Thomas  Egerton,  Baron,  c  1540-1617, 
lord  chancellor  of  I  England  A  distinguished  early 
career  at  law  brought  him  appointment  (1581)  as 
solicitor  general  He  took  part  in  the  trial  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  (1580)  and  was  a  favorite  and  aa- 
visor  of  Queen  Elizabeth  In  1592  he  was  ap- 
pointed attorney  general  and  in  1596  lord  keeper 
of  the  groat  seal  and  privy  councilor  A  friend  of 
Robert  Devorcux,  2d  earl  of  Essex,  he  tried  to  curb 
the  earl's  impetuosity,  was  lenient  to  him  at  the 
time  of  his  first  trial  (1600),  but  abandoned  him 
after  his  rebellion  (1601)  and  was  a  witness  against 
him  in  the  trial  that  resulted  in  his  execution 
James  1  retauied  Egerton  as  lord  keeper,  made  him 
Baron  Ellesmere  and  lord  chancellor  (1603),  lord 
lieutenant  of  Buckinghamshire  (1607),  and  Vis- 
count Brae  klev  (161h)  Ellesmere  was  also  chan- 
cellor of  Oxford  (1610-17)  Ho  upheld  James's 
harsh  policy  toward  the  Puritans  and  was  equally 
severe  to  Catholics  He  pressed  the  kmg'a  favorite 

Eroject  of  a  union  with  Scotland  and  asserted  the 
ing's  prerogative  against  the  common  law  HJS 
championing  of  the  chancery  and  high  commission 
courts  against  the  courts  of  common  law  brought 
him  into  conflic  t  with  Sir  Edward  Coke,  whose  dis- 
missal ho  helped  to  secure  (1016)  As  a  man  of 
learning  and  an  incorruptible  judge  he  was  highly 
regarded  by  sue  li  contemporaries  as  I1  rancis  Bacon 
and  Ben  Jon. son  John  Donne  was  his  secretary 
(1597-1601)  and  married  Egerton 's  niece 

Eflesmere  Island,  island,  urea  77,392  aq  mi ,  off  N 
Canada,  m  the  Arttu  Ocean,  the  most  northerly 
and.  except  for  Baffin  Island,  the  largest  of  the 
Arctic  Archipelago  It  IB  separated  from  Green- 
land by  Smith  Sound,  Kane  Basin,  and  Kennedy 
and  Robeson  channels  There  are  great  fjords  in 
the  surfacx)  of  the  plateau  (mostly  above  2,000  ft ) 
which  rises  to  c  5,000  ft  in  the  United  States  Range 
in  the  north  An  ice  cap  covers  much  of  the  south- 
east Glaciation  occurs  in  the  south  and  east 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  while  in  northerly  Grant 
Laud  there  is  almost  none  The  central  district  is 
called  Gruinell  Land  To  the  ice-free  parts  sum- 
mer brings  abundant  grass  for  large  herds  of  musk 
oxen  The  eastern  coast  was  explored  bv  E.  A 
Inglefield,  E  K  Kane,  G  S  Nares,  C.  F  Hall, 
A  W  Greely,  and  R.  E  Peary.  The  western  shore 
was  explored  largely  by  Otto  Sverdrup 

Ellet,  Charles,  1810-62,  American  civil  engineer,  b. 
Bucks  co  ,  Pa  ,  studied  at  the  Ecole  polytechmque, 
Pans  Ho  built  noted  bridges  at  Philadelphia  over 
the  Schuvlkill  (1842),  below  Niagara  Falls  (1847), 
and  at  Wheeling.  W  Va  ,  over  the  Ohio  (1847-49) 
He  was  chief  engmoer  of  the  James  River  and 
Kanawha  Canal  and  of  the  Virginia  Central  RR  A 
fleet  of  nine  ram  boats  (advocated  by  Ellet  in  his 
Coast  and  Hartour  Defense,  1855,  and  built  by  him) 
sank  lour  Confederate  gunboat*  and  helped  to 
capture  Memphis  (1862) ,  Ellet  was  fatally  wounded 
in  the  battle  He  was  long  an  advocate  of  flood 
contiol,  his  plans,  outlined  m  The  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  Rmers  (1853)  were  reprinted  (1927-28)  for  the 
use  of  Congress 

Elhce  Islands  (M'ls)  or  Lagoon  Islands,  group  of 
atolls  (9  5  sq  mi  ,  pop  1,487),  s  Pacific,  belonging 
to  Great  Britain  The  group  includes  nine  islands, 
FUNAFUTI,  NANUME*.,  Nanumanga,  Nui,  Niutao, 
Vaitupu,  Nukufetau,  Nukuhelae,  and  Nurakita 
The  islands  are  generally  low,  but  some  rise  to  90 
ft  There  are  pandanus  and  coconut  groves,  the 
chief  export  is  copra  The  Polynesian  natives  are 
unusually  literate  Discovered  in  1764  by  Captain 
Byron  and  made  a  British  protectorate  m  1892,  the 
group  was  included  (1915)  tn  the  Gilbert  and  Elhoe 
Islands  colon*  In  the  Second  World  War  the 
islands  escaped  Japanese  invasion  Nanumea  and 
Funafuti  were  occupied  in  1943  by  UJ3.  forces, 
who  established  naval  and  air  bases 

EUicott,  Andrew,  1754-1820,  American  surveyor,  b 
Bucks  co  ,  Pa  ,  brother  of  Joseph  Ellioott  His 
early  career  was  varied  .he  set  vea  in  the  American 
Revolution  and  edited  The  United  State*  Almanack 
before  he  helped  to  run  (1784)  the  western  part  of 
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tho  Mason-Dixon  line  and  served  (1785-86)  on 
the  commission  to  locate  the  northern  and  western 
boundaries  of  Pennsylvania  Vppomted  (1789)  by 
the  Federal  government,  he  ran  tho  southwestern 
Ijoundary  of  New  York  As  surveyor  of  the  na- 
tional capital  at  Washington,  he  succeeded  (1792) 
Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant  and  issued  an  altered  city 
plan  called  the  Klhcott  plan  lie  later  laid  out 
(1795)  Erie,  Pa  ,  and  survevod  the  United  States- 
Florida  boundaiy  (1700-1800)  and  the  Georgia- 
South  Carolina  boundary  (1811-12)  In  1813  he 
was  appointed  mathematics  professoi  at  West 
Point  See  biogt  iphv  bv  C  V  Mathows  (1908) 
Ellicott,  Joseph,  1760-1820,  American  surveyot  and 
land  agent,  b  Bucks  co  ,  Pa  He  wotked  on  sur- 
veys made  hv  his  brother  \ndiew  Ellicott,  then 
became  the  surveyor  and  ultimateh  the  agent  of 
tho  HOLIAND  LAND  COMPANY  He  helped  to  open 
W  New  York  to  settlement  and  laid  out  inariv 
towns,  including  Batavia,  N  Y  ,  the  headquarteis 
of  the  company,  and  Buffalo,  which  he  modeled 
«omo\vhat  after  Washington,  D  P 
Ellicott  City,  unincorporated  town  (pop  2,682)  in 
Baltimore  and  Howard  counties  <o  seat  of  How- 
ard co  ,  N  Md  ,  on  the  Putup*co  met  and  W  of 
Baltimore  It  is  a  commercial  center  in  wheat- 
growing  country,  mills  flour,  in<4  manufactures 
doughnut  machines  John,  Joseph,  and  Vndrew 
Klhcott  settled  here  and  built  a  flour  mill  (1774) 
The  town  was  called  Ellic  ott'n  Mills  until  1867  In 
18 JO  tho  Baltimore  &  Ohio  KIl  was  opened  to  this 

Krnit     Near  by  are  Doughoiegan  Manor  (c  1720), 
>me  of  Charles  Cairoll,  and  a  Fianciscan  monas- 
tery (1930) 

EJlicottwlle,  village  (pop  1,024),  W  N  Y  ,  SE  of  Buf- 
falo, me  1881  It  has  varied  industries 
Elh*J*y»  city  (pop  1,497),  co  seat  of  Gilmei  co  ,  N 
Ga ,  N  of  Atlanta  and  on  the  Poosawattee  river, 
me  1834  It  is  a  processing  center  for  a  fruit  area 
Phattahoochee  National  Forest  is  near 

Ellington,  rural  town  (pop  2,47<»  N  Conn  ,  NE  of 
Hartford,  settled  c  1720,  me  17Sh 

Ellinwood,  city  (pop  2,059),  central  Kansas,  on  tho 
Arkansas  and  NW  of  Hutchm-on,  founded  1871, 
me  1878  In  the  1930s  it  boomed  with  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  area's  oil  fields 

Elliot,  Darnel  Giraud,  1835-1915,  Ameiican  zoolo- 
gist, b  New  York  cit.v  From  1856  to  1878  he 
traveled  widely  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East  and 
later  pursued  hia  research  in  North  -ind  South 
America  Ho  helped  found  the  American  Orni- 
thologists' Union,  gave  hi*  <  ollection  to  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History ,  and  served  the 
Field  Museum,  Chicago,  an  rurator  of  zoology 
(1895-1906)  His  many  works  include  several 
\olumes  on  birds,  some  of  whit  h  he  illustrated,  and 
Renew  of  the  Primates  (3  vols,  1912)  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  established  tho  Elliot 
medal  in  his  memory 

Elliott,  Charles  Lonng,  1812-68,  American  painter, 
b  Seipio,  Cayuga  co  ,  NY,  pupil  of  John  Trum- 
bull  and  Quidor  His  portiaits  number  over  700 
His  principal  works  include  the  portraits  of  Mat- 
thew Vassar  (Vassar  Pollege) ,  A  B  Durand  (Cor- 
coran Gall ),  several  governors  of  New  \ork  (city 
hall,  New  York) ,  Fletcher  Hit  per,  Erastus  Corning 
(state  library,  Albany,  NY),  James  E  Freeman 
(National  Acad  of  Design,  New  York),  Caleb 
Gasper,  Mrs  James  C  Griswold,  M  B  Brady, 
and  a  self-portrait  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) ,  and  James 
Femmore  Cooper 

Elliott,  George  Augustus:  see  FUOTT,  GEORGE 
AUOUSTUS,  lax  BARON  HF  \THFIFT  u  OF  (JrnR  \LTAR 

Elliott,  Jesse  Duncan,  1782-1845,  American  naval 
officer,  b  Hagerstown,  Md  In  the  War  of  1812, 
he  helped  capture  two  British  v  essels  cm  Lske  Erie 
and  was  made  commandet  of  the  lake  He  began 
bxiildmg  the  fleet  that  O  H  Perrv  w  as  to  use  after 
he  succeeded  (1813)  Elliott  In  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie  (1813),  Elliott  was  second  in  command  His 
delay  in  the  battle  brought  about  a  busk  argument 
with  Perry — an  argument  that  was  continued  long 
after  the  death  of  both  and  is  still  not  completely 
settled. 

Elliott,  John,  1858-1925,  Ameiuan  poitiait  and 
mural  painter,  b  England,  studied  in  Pat  is  and  in 
Rome  His  portraits  include  those  of  King  Hum- 
l>eit  of  Italv,  the  marquess  of  Winchester,  and 
Tuba  Ward  Howe,  a  pastel  ntuth  of  Dante,  and  16 
War  Portraits  of  young  Americans  killed  in  the 
First  World  War  (National  MUH  ,  Washington, 
D  C  )  Notable  examples  of  his  clecoiative  works 
are  The  Triumph  of  Time  (Boston  Public  Librarj ) 
and  Diana  of  the  Tides  (National  Mus  ,  Washing- 
ton, D  P ) 

ellipse  (flTps')»  closed  plane  curve  of  which  the  sum 
of  the  distances  between  a  point  on  the  curve  and 
two  fixed  points  (foci)  is  the  same  for  all  points  on 
the  curve  It  is  also  defined  as  tho  conic  section — 
other  than  a  circle — formed  h\  a  plane  cutting  all 
the  elements  of  the  cone  in  the  same  nappe.  The 
center  of  an  ellipse  is  the  point  halfwaj  between  its 
foci  The  major  axis  is  the  chord  which  passes 
through  tho  foci  The  minor  axis  is  the  chord 
whu  h  passes  through  the  center  perpendu  ular  to 
the  major  axis  The  vertices  are  the  two  points  of 
intersection  of  the  major  axis  with  the  curve  Ellip- 
tical gears  in  hay  presses,  the  elliptical  orbits  of  the 
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planets,  and  tho  elliptical  shape  of  whispering  gal- 
leries are  examples  of  the  occurrence  of  this  curve 
in  everyday  life 

Ellis,  Alexander  John,  1814-00,  English  philologist, 
an  early  student  of  phonetics,  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge Umv  He  was  originally  named  Sharpe  but 
took  tho  name  Ellis  from  a  relative  who  left  him 
money  to  pursue  his  scholarly  life  Ho  made  at- 
tempts to  reform  English  spelling  on  phonetic  lines 
and  wrote  On  Early  English  Pronunciation  (5  vols  , 
1869-89,  title  varies  slightly  with  the  volumes). 
He  also  wrote  on  mathematics 
Ellis,  George  Washington,  1875-1919,  Amencan 
Negro  sociologist,  b  Weston,  Mo  A  student,  a 
teacher,  and  a  law  ver,  ho  was  from  1902  to  1910 
secretary  of  the  U  S  legation  in  Liberia  and  made 
a  study  which  lesulted  in  his  \re,gro  Culture  in  West 
Africa  (1914)  He  became  a  prominent  law\ei  and 
speaker  in  Chicago  Ellis  is  remembered  for  his 
studies  of  Negro  culture  in  its  sociological  setting, 
notably  as  the  authoi  of  \'egro  Achweements  in 
Social  Progress  (1914)  and  as  an  editor  of  tho 
Journal  of  Ract  Dctelopment 

Ellis,  Havelock  (Henrv  Havehx  k  Kills),  1859-1939, 
English  psychologist  and  author  He  became  a 
qualified  physician  but  devoted  himself  to  scientific 
study  and  writing  Although  the  first  volume  of  tho 
Studuain  the  Psychology  of  Sex  (7  vols  ,  1897-1928, 
complete  ed  ,  4  vols  ,  1936)  was  banned  on  charges 
of  obscenity,  the  series—  Elba's  major  work — con- 
stituted a  valuable  <  ontributtort  to  the  study  of  sex 
problems  and  had  nn  important  uiflueiu  e  in  chang- 
ing the  public  attitude  toward  them  In  1891  Ellis 
married  Fdith  Lees  The  storv  of  their  marriage  is 
tho  chief  theme  of  his  MU  Lift  (1919)  His  other 
works  include,  besides  poems  and  essa\s,  A  Study 
of  British  (jrnitut  (1901),  77u  Soul  of  Spam  (1908), 
and  The  Dance  of  Life  (1923)  See  biographies  by 
Isaac  Goldberg  (1926)  and  Houston  Peterson 
(1928) 

Ellis,  Job  Bicknell,  1820-1905,  American  mycologist, 
b  Potsdam,  N  Y  He  mode  a  large  collection  of 
Noith  Ameiican  fungi  (now  in  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden  herbarium)  With  B  M  Evor- 
hart  he  wrote  \orth  American  Pyrenornycitts  (1892) 

Ellis,  William,  1794-1872,  English  missionary,  pio- 
neer of  pi  inting  in  the  Pacific  Sent  in  1816  to 
Polynesia  as  a  nonconformist  missionary,  he  devel- 
oped a  form  of  wilting  tor  the  Hawaiian  language, 
set  up  at  Tahiti  the  hist  printing  press  in  the  South 
Seas,  and  me  hided  in  his  woiks  valuable  antiquari- 
an materials  on  Polynesia  He  also  worked  in  Mad- 
agascar and  wrote  a  history  of  that  land 

Ellis,  rail  city  (pop  2,042),  \\  central  Kansas,  be- 
tween the  Saline  and  Smoky  Hill  rivers  NW  of 
Hays,  founded  1867,  me  18S8 

Ellis  Island,  c  27  acres,  m  Upper  New  York  Bay, 
SW  of  Manhattan  island  Government  property 
since  180S,  it  wax  long  the  site  of  an  arsenal  and  a 
fort,  but  its  most  famous  years  were  from  1892  un- 
til 1943,  when  it  served  as  the  chief  immigration 
station  of  tho  country'  W ith  the  removal  of  immi- 
gration and  naturalisation  services  to  Manhattan, 
Ellis  Island  was  used  ius  a  detention  center  for  im- 
migrants having  some  inaccuracy  in  their  entry 
papeis  and  for  those  awaiting  deportation 

Ellisville,  city  (pop  2,607),  a  co  seat  of  Jones  co  , 
SE  MISM  ,  SSW  of  Laurel,  in  a  farm  and  dairy  area 
near  timber  resources  In  the  Civil  War  the  county 
was  a  center  of  anti-Confederate  activity  A  dis- 
trict junioi  college  and  the  state  school  for  tho 
feeble-minded  are  here 

Ellora  (elcVru),  village,  NW  Hyderabad  state,  India 
Extending  more  than  a  mile  on  a  hill  are  34  rock 
and  cave  temples  (3d-l  ith  cent  )  in  three  groups, 
Buddhist,  Brahman,  and  Jam  The  most  remark- 
able structure  is  tho  Biahman  Kailasa  (8th  cent  ), 
a  free-standing  Dravidian  temple  hewn  from  tho 
surrounding  rock  The  rear  wall  of  its  excavated 
courtyard  (276  ft  x  164  ft  )  is  100  ft  high  The 
temple  propei  (164  ft  x  109  ft )  was  carved  from  a 
single  mass  of  rock  The  roof  of  its  central  hall  is 
supported  by  16  square  columns  The  Siva  shnno 
at  the  rear  i«  Hurrounded  by  five  small  temples  The 
mythological  and  animal  figures  profusely  carved 
on  nearlv  all  the  sin  faces  are  among  India's  gteat- 
est  sculptuial  tieasures 

Ellore  (eloi '),  town  (pop  64,911),  NE  Madras  state, 
India  It  is  at  the  head  of  an  important  irrigation 
system  Caipetmaking  and  tanning  are  important. 

Elloree  (el'ure),  town  (pop  1,123),  E  central  S  C  , 
SE  of  Columbia  near  the  Santee  river 

Ellsworth,  Elmer  Ephraim,  18i7  61,  Ameiican  Civil 
War  hero,  b  Malta  (then  Dunning  Stieet),  neai 
Mechanicville,  N  Y  Just  before  the  Civil  War  he 
became  famous  for  his  Zouav  e  company  of  Chicago, 
which  toured  the  North,  giving  exhibition  drills 
A  fnend  of  Lincoln,  he  accompanied  him  to  Wash- 
ington in  1861  When  war  began,  Ellsworth  re- 
cruited a  regiment  from  the  volunteer  hi  omen  in 
New  York  city  and  dressed  and  trained  them  in 
the  Zouave  manner  At  Alexandria,  Va  ,  in  Ma\ , 
1861,  he  removed  a  Confederate  flag  from  atop  the 
Marshall  House  and  wan  shot  and  lulled  by  the 
propnetoi  His  death,  the  first  officer  casualty  ori 
the  Viigmia  front,  pioduced  a  profound  sensation 
See  C.  A  Ingraham,  Elmer  E.  Ellsworth  and  the 
Zouaves  of  '61  (1925) 


Ellsworth,  Henry  Leavitt,  1791-1858,  American 
agriculturist,  b  Windsor,  Conn  ,  grad.  Yale,  1810 
His  interests  were  varied  Ho  was  a  lawyer,  a 
businessman  (of  Hartford),  and  a  farming  en- 
thusiast In  1832  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  inspect  the  area  to  which  Indians 
were  being  transferred  (in  the  present  Oklahoma) 
He  was  accompanied  on  his  Western  journey  by 
Washington  living,  who  recorded  las  unptebsions 
in  A  Tour  on  the  Praines,  bv  C  J  Latrobo,  and  by 
the  young  oomte  de  Pourtales  Ellswoith'e  own 
account  appears  in  Washington  Irving  on  the  Prairie, 
or,  A  Narrative  of  a  Tour  of  the  Southwest  in  th< 
Year  1832  (ed  by  Stanley  T  Williams  and  Barbara 
D  Samson,  1937)  Appointed  (1835)  commis- 
sioner of  patents,  Ellsworth  worked  to  promote 
agricultui  al  research  and  aid  to  farmers  He  helped 
bring  about  tho  establishment  of  the  Dept  of 
Agnculturo 

Ellsworth,  Lincoln,  1880-,  American  explorer,  b 
Chicago,  111  ,  educated  at  Columbia  and  Yale  He 
was  surveyor  and  engineer  m  railroad  building  and 
afterwaids  was  a  prospector  and  mining  engineer 
in  N  W  Panada  He  bee  ame  the  hnane  ml  supporter 
and  associate  of  Roald  AMUNDSEN  in  his  arctic 
aviation  ventures  In  1925  they  flew  N  from  Spits- 
bergen to  87°  43',  and  in  1926  he  was  (o-leader  of 
the  flight  from  Spitsbergen  over  the  North  Pole  to 
Alaska  in  tho  dirigible  Norge  He  was  an  observer 
on  the  Uraf  Ztppehn's  flight  in  1931  to  Franz  Josef 
Land  and  Northern  Land  In  1935  ho  accom- 
plished the  first  flight  over  Antarctica  from  the 
Weddell  Sea  to  tho  Ross  Sea  In  1939  he  flew  into 
interior  Antarctica  from  the  Indian  Ocean  side, 
viewing  81,000  sq  mi  previously  unseen  With 
Amundsen  he  wrote  Our  Polar  Flight  (1925)  and 
First  Crossing  of  the  Polar  Xea  (1927)  His  later 
books  are  Search  (1932),  Exploring  Todau  (1935), 
and  Beyond  Horizons  (1918) 

Ellsworth,  Oliver,  1745-1807,  Amencan  statesman, 
b  Windsor,  Conn  ,  grad  College  of  New  Jersey 
(now  Princeton),  1766  A  lawyei  of  Ilaitford,  ho 
was  a  member  of  tho  Continental  Congress  and  a 
commisHionei  (1784)  with  Oliver  Wolcott  to  de- 
termine the  Connecticut  boundary  line  His  great 
service  was  at  tho  FEDERAL  CONHTITLTIONAL  CON- 
VKNTION,  where  as  a  delegate  he  advanced  the 
"Connecticut  compromise,"  which  ended  the  strug- 
gle between  large  and  small  states  over  ropesenta- 
tion  He  also  was  responsible  for  the  term  United 
States  in  the  Constitution  He  later  was  one  of  Con- 
necticut's first  Senators,  was  Chief  Justice  of  tho 
U  S  Supreme  Court,  and  served  as  a  commissioner 
to  negotiate  m  1799  with  the  Fiench  government 
concerning  the  lostnctions  put  on  Vmericari  ves- 
sels See  biography  By  W  G  Brown  (1905) 

Ellsworth  1  City  (pop  2,227),  co  seat  of  Ellsworth 
co  ,  central  Kansas,  on  the  Smoky  Hill  River  and 
W  of  Sabna,  laid  out  1867,  me  1868  It  grew  as  a 
cow  town  in  tho  1870s  and  is  a  farm  trading  center 
for  a  vicinity  which  produces  winter  wheat,  rock 
salt,  oil,  and  limestone  2  City  (pop  3,911),  co 
seat  of  Hancock  co ,  S  Maine,  N  of  Mt  Desert, 
Island,  Mettled  1763,  me  as  a  town  1800,  as  a  city 
1S6(>  A  ttade  center  for  a  resort  area,  it  had  as 
eailier  industries  lumbering,  shipbuilding  and  ship- 
ping, and  manufacturing  (there  are  falls  in  the 
Union  tivei  here)  Much  of  the  busmesH  distiict 
binned  in  May  1933  Among  old  houses  M  Black 
Mansion  (1802),  now  a  museum  3  Boiough  (pop 
1,975),  SW  Pa  ,  SE  of  Washington,  me  1900  4 
Village  (pop  1,340),  co  seat  of  Pier<  o  co  ,  W  Wis  , 
W  of  Kau  Plane,  me  IHH7 

Bllwood  City,  industrial  boiough  (pop  12,329),  W 
Pa  ,  NW  of  Pittsbuigh  neat  the  Ohio  border,  set- 
tled 1890,  me  1892  It  has  many  metal-products 
plants  and  a  wno-fence  company  Limebtono  de- 
posits are  found  heie 

elm,  any  of  seveial  species  of  the  genus  Ulmut, 
deciduous  trees  or,  lareh  ,  shrubs  of  wide  distnbu- 
tion  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  Among  the 
Not th  American  species  are  tho  American  or  white 
elm  (UlmuH  amencana),  native  throughout  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States  and  into  Panada 
and  commonly  planted  as  a  shade  ttee,  the  slip- 
jjerv  elm  (U  fulm),  of  similar  distribution,  with  a 
mm  ilagmous  innei  bat  k  often  chewed  like  gum  and 
sometimes  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  the  rook 
or  cork  elm  (U  thomasi),  a  Northeastern  and  Mid- 
western  species  with  veiy  hard  wood,  and  the  wa- 
hoo  or  winged  elm  (If  alata),  southern  in  range 
The  English  elm  (U  campeatris) ,  native  to  Em  ope, 
is  much  planted  elsewhere,  the  best-known  speci- 
mens in  America  are  on  Boston  Common  Elm 
wood  is  valued  foi  being  tough,  hard,  and  durable 
and  is  extensively  used  for  barrel  hoops  and  staves, 
general  lumber,  and  farm  implements  The  inner 
bark  of  some  species  has  been  used  for  food,  and 
that  of  others  for  a  fiber  yielding  rope  and  fabric 
The  Dutch  elm  disease,  so  named  because  Dutch 
scientists  discovered  its  cause,  results  from  invasion 
of  the  elm's  tissues  by  a  fungus,  Ceratostomella  idmi, 
which  is  carried  from  tree  to  tree  by  at  least  two 
species  of  bark  taetlea  It  attacks  both  American 
and  European  elms  and  has  nearly  ex  tormina  tod 
thorn  in  some  areas. 

Elma,  farm  trading  town  (pop  1,370),  W  Wash  , 
in  the  Chehalis  river  valley;  settled  c.1886. 
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Elman.  Miicha  (mf'shu  m'mun),  1891-  Russian- 
American  violinist,  b  Kiev,  studied  m  St.  Peters- 
burg v>M\  Leopold  Auer.  Since  his  debut  in  New 
York  (1908)  he  has  toured  widely  m  Europe  and 
America,  being  noted  for  an  extensive  repertoire 
Elmer.  John:  see  AYLMER,  JOHN 

Elmer,  borough  (pop  1,344),  SW  N  J ,  E  of  Salem, 
me  1893.  It  is  a  farm  trade  center 

Elmhurst,  residential  citv  (pop  15,458),  NE  111 ,  W 
of  Chicago,  m  a  truck-farm  area,  nettled  1843,  me 
1910  It  is  the  neat  of  Elmhurst  College  (Evangel- 
ical and  Reformed,  coeducational,  1805) 

Elmlna  (Plme'nu),  town  (pop  c  5,000),  Gold  Coast, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  The  earliest  European  set- 
tlement on  the  Gold  Coast,  it  was  founded  m  1471 
bv  the  Portuguese,  who  built  (1482)  St  George's 
Castle,  still  extant  Elmina  fell  to  the  Dutoh  in 
1037  and  to  the  British  m  1872 

Elmira  (Mml'rfi),  town  (pop  2,012),  8  Ont ,  N  of 
Kitchener  and  W  of  Toronto  It  is  a  manufactur- 
ing town  with  a  large  felt-shoo  factory 

Elmira,  city  (pop  45,106),  co  seat  of  Chemung  co  , 
extreme  8  N  Y  ,  on  the  Chemung  and  W  of  Bing- 
hamton,  settled  1788.  me  1864  It  is  a  distribut- 
ing and  manufacturing  center,  producing  office 
equipment,  business  machines,  tools,  and  hro  en- 
gines An  annual  glider  contest  13  held  near  by 
The  Elmira  State  Reformatory,  first  supervised  by 
Z  R  BRorKWAY,  is  well  known  The  Arnot  Art 
Gallery  has  paintings  of  the  Flemish,  Dutch,  Gor- 
man, and  Fiench  schools  Mark  Twain  is  buried  in 
Elmira  Elmira  College  (nonsectarian,  for  women), 
chartered  in  1852  and  1853,  was  lecharteied  and 
opened  in  1855  with  a  gift  from  Simeon  Benjamin 
It  was  called  Klrmra  Female  College  until  1890 
Elmira  was  the  first  women's  college  to  grant  do- 
giees  (1859)  for  the  completion  of  couises  equiva- 
lent to  those  offered  in  men's  colleges  Besides  arts 
and  tjciem  e  courses,  it  coopeiatos  with  a  hospital  in 
a  nursing  school 

Elmira  Heights,  village  (pop  4,829),  S  N  Y.,  N  of 
Elmira,  sottlod  1779,  me  1896 

Elmo,  Saint*  sec  PET&K  GONZALK/,,  SAINT 

Elmodam  (-mo'-),  in  the  Gospel  genealogy  Luke 
32S 

El  Monte  (M  mon'tc),  city  (1940  pop  4,74(1,  1947 
special  census  pop  7,151),  S  Calif  ,  K  of  Los  Ange- 
les, in  an  aiea  of  truck  and  dairy  fainis,  founded 
1842,  me  1912  Walnuts  are  packed  here  Alaige 
lion  faim  is  nenr  by 

Elmore,  village  (pop  1,103),  NW  Ohio,  SE  of  To- 
ledo and  on  the  Portage  rnor 

El  Morro  National  Monument   see  NATIONAL  PAKKS 

\ND  MOVUMENTH  (table) 

Elmsford,  residential  village  (pop  3,078),  SE  N  Y  , 
in  Winchester  co  ,  W  of  White  Plains,  me  1910 
Hearing  aids  are  made  here 

Elmwood,  city  (pop  1,348),  N  central  111  ,  WNW  of 
Peon  a,  m  a  coal  and  farm  area,  me  1867  It  is  tho 
birthplace  of  Lorado  Taft,  whose  bionze  statue 
l\nntira  of  the  I'rauics,  a  memorial  to  his  parents, 
stands  in  the  park 

Elmwood  Park,  vill  tge  (pop  13,<>89),  NE  111 ,  resi- 
dential subuib  of  Chicago,  me  1914 

Elmwood  Place,  village  (pop  4,248),  SW  Ohio,  a 
subuib  of  Cincinnati  Gears,  pinions,  and  crane 
wheels  aio  made  heie 

Elnaam  (M'nftam,  Plna'-)  (Heb,=God  is  delight], 
father  of  two  of  David's  guaid  1  Chi  on  11  4b 

Elnathan  (Mna'than)  [Heh  ,«God's  gift]  1  Giand- 
father  of  Jehoiachm  2  Kings  218  2  Loadei  in 
Jenihalem  m  the  tune  of  Jehoiakim  Joi  26  22, 
ih  12,25  This  mav  be  tho  same  poison  as  1 
3,  4,  5  Throe  emi8saiies  of  Ezra  Ezia  8  16 

Elohim  (clohem',  clo'hlm,  fl'ohem)  [Heb  ,  -gods], 
common  Hebrew  name  of  GOD 

Eloi,  Eloi,  lama  sabachtham?    see  ELI,  ELI,  LAMA 

8ABACHTHVN1? 

Elon  (t-'lon)  [Hcb  ,-oak]  1  Hittito  father-in-law  of 
Esau  Gen  2634  2  Ancestor  of  the  Elomtes 
Num  2626  3  Judge  of  Isiael  Judges  1211. 

4  Danite  town     Joshua  19  43     This  ma>  be  con- 
nected with  Elon-beth-hanan  (-ha'-)  foak  of  the 
house  of  grace],  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  dis- 
ti  lets     1  Kings  4  9 

Elora.  village  (pop  1,247),  S  Ont ,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Grand  and  Irvine  rivers  NW  of  Guelph  It  is  m 
a  cattle-breeding  area 

Eloth  (?'loth),  the  same  as  ELATH 

Eloy,  Saint  (o'loi),  d  c  658,  Prankish  goldsmith  and 
state  treasuier,  bishop  of  Noyon  He  is  patron  of 
goldsmiths  Eligms  is  the  Latin  of  Eloy 

Eloy  (e/loi),  town  (1960  special  census  pop  4,828), 

5  Ariz  ,  on  the  Santa  Cruz  and  NNW  of  Tucson, 
me   as  a  town  1949     It  is  in  an  agricultural  urea 
and  has  vegetable-packing  and  cotton-processing 
plants 

Elpaal  rei'pa&l,  Slpa'al),  founder  of  a  Bcnjomito 
family.  1  Chron.  8  11,12,18. 

Elpalet  (-pa'-),  son  of  David  see  ELIPHAUBT. 

El-paran  (cTpfi/-),  the  same  as  PA  RAN 

El  Paso  (61  pft'sC).  1  City  (pop.  1,621),  central  111 , 
E  of  Peoua,  in  a  faim  area,  me  1861  2  City 
(1940  pop  90,810;  1948  estimated  pop.  107,000), 
co.  seat  of  El  Paso  co.,  in  the  western  tip  of  Texas, 
on  the  Rio  Grande  opposite  JUAREZ,  Mexico,  mo. 
1873.  It  is  a  port  of  entry  and  has  immense  in- 
ternational traffic  by  rail,  highway,  and  air.  This 
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largest  of  the  border  cities  is  something  of  a  blend 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  its  long  past 
is  bound  with  that  of  Juarez  The  two  present 
cities  are  in  the  region  then  known  as  El  Paso  del 
Norte,  so  called  because  of  tho  route  through  the 
mountains  to  the  north  In  the  17th  cent ,  mis- 
sionaries, soldiers,  and  traders  came  to  the  region 
Although  missions  were  founded  at  YSLKTA  and 
elsewhere  north  of  the  river,  tho  major  settlement 
was  on  the  south  (Juarez)  bank  Not  until  1827 
was  the  first  house  built  in  the  present  El  Paso 
After  the  new  U  S  -Mexican  border  was  set,  settle- 
ment thickened,  and  the  coming  of  the  first  railroad 
m  1881  prefaced  the  growth  of  the  rendezvous  of 
cowboys,  exiles,  border  traders,  and  adventurers 
into  a  great  commercial  city  Paso  wine  from  tho 
sunny  vineyards  was  once  much  sought,  and  today 
farms  irrigated  from  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir 
(see  Rio  GRANDE)  have  large  yields  The  city  has 
diverse  industries,  including  copper  refineries, 
smelters,  oil  refineries,  food-processing  plants,  a 
big  cement  plant,  and  textile  mills  The  tourist 
traffic  is  notable,  and  the  dry  warmth  attracts 
winter  residents  Intoi  national  trade  is,  however, 
still  all-important  In  El  Paso  there  are  Texas  West- 
ern College  (formerly  called  the  Texas  College  of 
Mines  and  Metallurgy,  coeducational,  1913,  a 
branch  of  the  Univ  of  Texas),  an  old  and  still  ac- 
tive arinv  post  (Foit  Bliss),  an  armv  hospital 
(William  Beaumont  General  Hospital),  and  a  mili- 
taivy  airfield  (Biggs  Field) 

Elphinstone,  Arthur,  6th  Baron  Balmenno  (cM'fTn- 
Btun,  balWrmft),  1688-1746,  British  leader  of  the 
JVCOBITFH  He  resigned  a  command  in  the  British 
armv  (1715)  to  join  the  cause  of  the  Old  Pretender, 
lived  in  exile  in  France  (1715-33),  and  was  exe- 
<  uted  after  his  «  apture  at  Culloden  (1746) 

Elphmstone,  George  Keith,  1746-1823,  British  ad- 
miral He  held  high  commands  duting  the  wars  of 
the  American  and  Frenc  h  revolutions  In  the  naval 
servire  from  1761  to  1815,  tho  high  points  of  his 
career  were  the  reduction  of  Charleston  (1780),  the 
capture  of  Capetown  (1795),  the  suppression  of 
the  ShoerncBS  mutiny  (1797),  and  the  covering  of 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby 's  landing  in  Aboukir  Bay 
(1801)  He  was  made  Viscount  Keith  m  1797 

Elphmstone,  William,  1431-1514,  Scottish  prelate 
lie  was  trained  in  the  law  and  was  employed  on 
many  political  missions  before  becoming  bibhop  of 
Aberdeen  in  1483  froi  hit*  loyalty  m  the  utiuggle 
with  the  nobles,  James  111  made  him  lord  high 
chancellor  in  1488  In  1494  he  procured  a  papal 
bull  founding  King's  College  (part  of  the  present 
Univ  of  Aberdeen)  Bishop  Elphmstone  was  m- 
fetiumental  m  introducing  printing  into  Scotland 

El  Reno  (51  le/no),  citv  (pop  10,078),  co  seat  of 
Canadian  co  ,  central  Okla  ,  near  the  North  Cana- 
dian liver  W  of  Oklahoma  City,  settled  1889,  me 
1890  A  marketing  center,  it  has  flout  and  other 
nulls  and  railroad  shops  Near  by  are  a  U  S  re- 
formatory, Fort  Reno,  a  U  S  aim>  lemount  sta- 
tion, and  a  state  quail  hatchery 

Elroy,  city  (pop  1,850),  cential  Wis  ,  on  the  Bara- 
boo  and  E  of  La  Crosse,  settled  1854,  me  1885 

Elsa,  town  (pop  1,006),  extieme  S  Texas,  WTNW  of 
Biownsville,  in  the  irrigated  district  of  the  lower 
Rio  Giande  valley,  settled  1927,  me  1933 

Elsberg,  Louis  (elz'buig),  1836-85,  Vmencan  physi- 
cian, b  Germany,  M  I)  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
1857,  studied  in  Euiope  with  Johann  Czermak  A 
pioneer  laryngologist  and  a  founder  of  the  Amoii- 
can  Laryngological  Association,  he  introduced  the 
use  of  tho  laryngoscope  in  the  United  States,  in- 
vented several  instruments,  and  wrote  a  history  of 
laryngology 

Elsberry,  city  (pop  1,548),  E  Mo  ,  near  tho  Missis- 
sippi NW  of  St  Louis,  laid  out  1871  A  glovo  fac- 
toiy  and  a  U  S  erosion  control  nursery  are  hero 

El  Segundo  (£1  segun'do),  city  (1940  pop  3.738, 
1944  special  census  pop  5,625),  in  Inglowood  town- 
ship, S  Calif  ,  WSW  of  Los  Angeles,  founded  1911. 
mo  1917  Founded  as  an  oil  town,  it  rofinos  oil  and 
produces  machinery  and  chemicals 

Elsheimer,  Adam  (a'dam  els'hlmtu),  1578-1610', 
Geunan  painter  After  studying  m  Frankfurt, 
Muiuch,  and  Venice,  he  settled  in  Rome  and 
woiked  for  Pope  Paul  V  He  painted  chiefly  bibli- 
cal and  mythological  subjects  with  landscape  back- 
grounds which  he  treated  naturahstically  He 
had  numerous  students,  including  Piotei  Lastman, 
who  was  the  teacher  of  Rembrandt,  and  is  thought 
to  have  had  a  considoiable  influence  on  Dutch 
landscape  painting  Elsheimer  was  paiticularly 
successful  in  rendering  light  effects  His  Good 
Samaritan  (Louvre)  is  one  of  his  well-known  works 

Eliinore  (eTsmdr*),  Dan  Heltnngtr  (h61*smg-ur'), 
city  (pop.  18,930),  NE  Zealand,  Denmark,  on  the 
Oresund  opposite  Halsmgborg,  Sweden,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  ferry.  It  is  a  port  and  a 
commercial  center,  with  shipyards  and  rubber 
manufactures  Known  since  the  13th  cent ,  it  saw 
its  greatest  prosperity  from  the  15th  cent  untd 
1857  as  the  port  where  the  Danish  kings  collected 
tolls  from  ships  passing  through  the  Oresund  The 
famous  Kronborg  castle  was  built  in  1677--85  and 
restored  in  1635-40  and  is  now  sometimes  used  as 
the  scene  for  performances  of  Shakspere's  Hamlet, 
which  is  laid  in  Elsinore. 
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Elsiaore  (eTsmor),  resort  city  (1940  pop  1,652, 1948 
special  census  pop  2,074),  8  Calif ,  on  Lake  Elsi- 
nore and  S  of  Riverside,  me  1888  Hot  mineral 
springs  are  near  by 

Elsmere.  1  Town  (pop  1,630),  NE  Del ,  near  Wil- 
mington, me  1909  An  industrial  school  for  boys 
and  a  count>  woikhouse  are  near  heie.  2  Town 
(pop  2,885),  N  Kv  ,  near  Covmgton 

Elssler,  Fanny  (fa'ne,  Sl'slur),  1810-84,  Austrian 
ballet  dancer.  The  youngest  daughter  of  Johunu 
Elssler,  copyist  and  servant  of  Haydn,  she  made 
her  debut  (1833)  at  the  King's  Theatre,  London, 
in  Adolphe  Adam's  Faust  She  danced  at  the  Paris 
Op6ra  (1834-19)  and  also  in  London  (1838-40) 
and  became  a  favorite  in  both  cities  Her  forte 
was  folk  dancing,  especially  the  cachuoha  and  the 
cracovienne  She  made  a  triumphant  tour  of  the 
United  States  (1841)  and  after  appearances 
throughout  Kuiope  retired  in  1851  Her  dancing 
was  sensuous,  human,  and  fired  by  great  energy 
Her  sistei,  Therese  Elssler  (tareV),  1808-78,  sup- 
ported Fanny  as  male  dancer  She  married  Prince 
Adalbert  of  Puissia  (1848)  and  was  made  countess 
of  Barmm  bj  Fiedenck  William  IV 

Elster,  Kristian  Mandrup  (krls'tvan  man 'droop  $1'- 
stur),  1841  -81,  Norwegian  novelist  His  promising 
c  areer  was  c  ut  short  by  an  early  death,  and  recog- 
nition was  posthumous,  with  the  publication  of 
Dangerous  Pcorfe  (1881)  His  son,  Knstian  Elster, 
1881-,  a  novelist  and  hterarv  critic,  wrote  a  history 
of  Norwegian  literature  (1923-24) 

Elstow,  village  (pop  51  3) .'Bedfordshire,  England  It 
is  the  birthplace  of  John  Bunyan 

Elswick  (PI 'slk),  western  part  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England  Great  engineering  works  are  here 

Eltekeh  (eTteke-)  (Hob  ..God-fearing],  city  of  Dan 
Near  here  Sennacherib  of  Assyria  put  down  the 
westein  nations  in  701  B  C  Joshua  19  44,  21  23 

Eltekon  (cTtPk&n,  flte'-),  town,  S  Palestine,  of  un- 
known site  Joshua  15  59 

Eltolad  Wto-,  rlto'-),  unidentified  town,  S  Pale&- 
tme  JotJiua  19  1  Tolad  1  Chron  4  29 

Eluard,  Paul  (pol'  Alwar'),  1895-,  French  poet  His 
poetiy,  at  first  impersonal,  became  more  emotional 
duiing  his  alliance  with  the  surrealists,  with  whom 
he  broke  for  Communism  Mounr  de  ne  pas 
mounr  [to  die  of  not  dying]  (1924)  was  followed  bv 
L'Immacutte  Concc]>tion  (with  Andre  Breton, 
1930)  and  the  war  poems,  Poe"ste  et  v£nte  (1942) 
and  An  rcndtz-iou*  allcntand  (1945) 

Eluzai  (dlQ'zal,  traza'I),  Benjamite  with  David  at, 
Ziklag  1  Chron  125 

Elvas  (el'yush),  city  (pop  11,272),  S  Portugal,  in 
Upper  Vlentejo  prov  ,  near  the  Guadiana  river  and 
the  Spanish  border  V  heavily  fortified  town,  it 
was  important  in  all  the  Portuguese  wars  but  mo«,t 
partK  ularh  m  the  wars  with  Spam  after  Portugal 
revolted  (1640)  against  Spanish  control  and  in  the 
Peninsular  War  The  city  has  minor  manufactures 
and  farm  trade  There  is  an  imposing  old  aqueduct 

Elvehjem,  Conrad  Arnold  (filva'um),  1901-,  Ameri- 
can biochemist,  b  McFarland,  Wis  ,  grad  I'mv 
of  Wisconsin  (B  \  ,  1923,  Ph  D  ,  1927)  From  1923 
ho  was  affiliated  with  the  department  of  biochemis- 
try at  the  Univ  of  Wisconsin,  as  professor  from 
1936  In  1940  he  became  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  The  discover  of  Elvehjem  and  hw  asso- 
ciates that  iiiacm  (or  me otmic  acid),  part  of  the 
y  itainm  B  complex  can  cure  blac  ktonguo  in  dogs, 
a  disease  corresponding  to  pellagra  in  humans,  led 
to  the  use  of  mac  m  in  treating  pellagra  patients 
His  many  other  contributions  include  research  on 
various  other  components  of  the  vitamin  B  com- 

Rlex,  the  disioyetv  that  copper  is  essential  to  the 
:>rmation  of  hemoglobin,  and  research  on  respira- 
tion in  tissues  \\  ith  li  A  Waisman  ho  wrote 
The  Vitamin  Content  of  Meat  (1941) 

Elvend  or  Elwend  (both  Nvend',  M'vend),  moun- 
tain, c  11,600  ft  high,  W  Iran,  SW  of  Hamadan. 
It  bears  rock  msc  nptions  of  Danus  and  Xerxes 
The  name  maj  be  spelled  in  other  fashions,  o  g  . 
Al  vand 

Elvms,  city  (pop  2,367),  E  Mo  ,  SW  of  St  Louis,  in 
a  farm  and  timber  area,  me  1903 

Elwell,  Frank  Edwin,  1858-1922,  American  sculptor, 
b  Concord,  Mass  He  was  a  cuiator  m  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  fiom  1903  to  1905  Examples  of 
his  vs  01  k  are  Dickertu  and  Little  Nell  (Fan  mont  Park, 
Philadelphia),  a  statue  of  Gen  Wmfield  Scott 
Hancock  (Gett>  sburg,  Pa ) ,  Kronos,  fountain  ex- 
hibited at  the  Pan- \inei ican  Exposition,  Greece 
and  Rome  (New  York  Customhouse),  Water  Boy 
of  Pompeii  (Metropolitan  Mus),  and  Diana  and 
the  Lwn  (Art  lust  ,  Chicago) 

Elwend,  mountain,  lian   see  ELVEND 

Elwood.  1  City  (pop  10,913),  E  central  Ind  ,  NNE 
of  Indianapolis  It  is  a  canning  center  for  a  toma- 
to-growing area  and  slups  gram  and  livestock. 
Trailers  and  tractors  are  made  here  Wendell  L 
Willkio  was  born  m  Elwood  2  Residential  city 
(pop  1,014),  NE  Kansas,  on  the  Missouri  above 
Atchison,  founded  1856  as  Roseport,  uic  1873 

Ely,  Richard  Theodore  (S'16),  1854-1943,  American 
economist,  b  Ripley,  N.Y.,  grad.  Columbia,  1876, 
Ph  D  Heidelberg,  1879.  Ho  taught  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins (1881-92),  the  Univ  of  Wisconsin  (1892- 
1925),  and  Northwestern  Umv.  (1925-33).  One 
of  the  most  influential  teachers  of  hia  time,  he 
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was  instrumental  in  popularizing  the  study  of 
economies,  and  his  Outlines  of  Economics  (with 
R  H.  Hew.  1889,  6th  od  ,  1937)  was  a  standard 
text  At  Wisconsin  he  founded  the  Institute  for 
Research  m  Land  Economics  and  Public  Utilities 
(now  the  Institute  for  Economic  Research),  he 
also  h«lped  found  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation An  early  leader  of  Christian  socialism 
m  America,  he  advocated  public  control  of  re- 
sources, prohibition  of  child  labor,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  labor  unions  His  many  books  in- 
clude Monopolies  and  Trtuits  (1900),  Studtet  in  the 
Evolution  of  Industrial  Society  (1905),  and  Land 
Economics  (with  G  S  Wohnvem,  1940)  See  his 
autobiography,  Ground  under  Our  F«et  (1938);  J 
R  Everett,  Religion  in  Economics  (1946) 
Ely.  1  City  (pop  5,970),  NE  Minn  ,  NE  of  Virginia 
and  on  the  Vermilion  iron  range,  settled  1885,  me 
as  a  village  1888,  as  a  city  1891  In  a  region  of 
lakes  and  forests,  Ely  is  a  center  for  vacationists 
and  hunters  and  headquarters  for  the  Superior 
National  Forest  It  has  a  junior  college  (coedu- 
cational) 8  City  (pop  4,140,  alt  6,433  ft  ),  co 
seat  of  White  Pine  co  ,  K  Nev  ,  settled  1808,  me 
1  907  It  is  a  trade  center  for  the  state's  rich  copper- 
area  Lehman  Caves  National  Monument 


mining  area    Lehman  Caves 
and  Wheeler  Peak  are  near  bv 
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Ely,  City  of,  urban  district  (pop  8,381),  Isle  of 
Elv,  England,  NNE  of  Cambi  idgo  Ely  ( 'athedral, 
one  of  the  largest  in  England,  is  on  the  site  of  an 
abbey  founded  by  St  ^Etheldieda  in  the  7th 
cent  and  destroyed  by  Danes  in  870  The  present 
building  was  begun  in  1083  and  became  the  ca- 
thedral of  a  new  bishopric  in  1109  The  architec- 
ture is  of  varied  periods  Within  the  cathedral 
grounds  are  the  Tudor  palace  of  the  bishop,  a 
theological  college,  and  the  King's  Grammai 
School,  founded  (1641)  by  Hcnrv  VIII 

Ely,  Isle  of,  administrative  county  (372  sq  mi  ,  1931 

J  77,698,  1948  estimated  pop  87,613),  E  Eng- 
March  is  the  administrative  <  enter  It  is  a 
region  of  extensive  fens,  now  drained  and  devoted 
to  agriculture  Historically  it  is  a  part  of  CAM- 
BRinorsHiRE  The  name  originally  apphcxi  to  tho 
small  area  of  higher  ground  in  the  center  of  tho 
region  about  the  City  of  Elv 

Blymas  (6'llmas),  the  same  as  BAR- JESUS 

Elyot,  Sir  Thomas,  c  1490-1546,  English  author 
He  wrote  the  earliest  Latm-Englmh  dictionary 
(1638)  and  is  remembered  especially  for  his  sensible 
and  well-written  tieatise  on  education,  The  Book 
Named  the  Oovcrnour  (1531) 

Elyna  (fler'Sii),  city  (pop  25.120),  co  seat  of  Loiam 
co  ,  N  Ohio,  on  the  Black  River  and  SW  of  Cleve- 
land, settled  1817,  me  1892  It  is  a  retail  and  in- 
dustrial city  in  a  farm  area  Its  products  include 
plastics,  industrial  pumps,  and  bicycle  equipment 
Gates  Memorial  Hospital  for  crippled  children  and 
Cascade  Park  are  here 

Elysee  (ale'za'),  palace  in  Pans,  on  tho  Rue  du  Fau- 
bourg Samt-Honor6  Built  in  tho  18th  cent  and 
once  the  propeity  of  Mme  do  Pompadour,  it  is  now 
the  residence  of  the  presidents  of  France 

Elysian  fields  (ni'zhun)  or  Elysium  (Ylt'zhdftm),  in 
Greek  religion,  happy  otherworld  for  heroes  fav- 
ored by  the  gods  Identified  with  the  Isles  of  the 
Blest  or  Fortunate  Islands,  Elysium  was  situated 
in  the  distant  %eat,  at  tho  edge  of  the  world  In 
later  tradition  and  m  Vergil,  Elvsmm  is  a  part  of 
tho  underworld  and  a  pleasant  abode  for  the  right- 
eous dead 

Elzabad  (cl'zu-,  Slzl'-)  [Hob  .-God's  giftj  1  Gid- 
ite  who  came  to  David  in  Judah  1  Chron  12  12 
2  Levitical  doorkeeper  1  Chron  26  7 

Elzaphan  (51'zufan.  Plza'-),  same  as  ELIZA  PHAN  1 

Elzevir.  Louis  (el'zuvur,  -ve'r),  1540-1617,  Dutch 
publisher,  whoso  name  also  appeared  as  Elsevier  or 
Elzevier  He  produc  cd  his  first  book  at  Leiden  m 
1583  Under  him  and  his  descendants,  the  busmen 
was  continued  until  the  death  of  the  second  Abra- 
ham Elzevir  at  Leiclen  in  1712  In  its  best  years  it 
was  easily  the  greatest  publishing  business  in  the 
world  The  Elzevirs  were  typically  neither  printers 
nor  scholars  but  businessmen  They  owned  presses 
and  type  and  employed  good  editors  and  printers 
Their  books  were  good  textualK  ,  legible,  and  inex- 
pensive Many  of  the  Elzevir  fxwjks  were  printed 
m  the  establishments  of  members  of  the  family  at 
Leiden,  Amsterdam,  Utrecht,  and  The  Hague,  but 
many  books  were  printed  for  the  Elzevirs  by  other 
printers  Agencies  of  the  family,  conducted  by 
members  of  it,  were  established  in  many  cities,  from 
Denmark  to  Italy  The  Elzevir  types  are  typically 
legible  and  sturdy,  rather  than  elegant,  ana  typi- 
cally the  books  are  of  small  awe  with  narrow  mar- 
gins The  impecunious  scholar  was  tho  purchaser 
whom  the  Elzevirs  kept  in  mind  The  texts  were 
usually  in  Latin,  though  the  family  printed  and 
published  books  in  Greek,  French,  and  other  lang- 
uages. The  most  noted  of  the  successors  of  Louis 
were  his  son  Bonaventure  Elzevir,  1583-1652,  and 
his  grandson  Abraham  Elzevir,  1592-1652  A  fa- 
mous designer  of  types  used  by  the  Elzevirs  was 
Christopher  van  DYCK.  Roman  type  such  as  he 
designed,  known  in  England  and  America  as  "old- 
style"  type,  is  known  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
as  "Elzevir"  type 

emanation  (emun&'feho)  [Latin, -flowing  from],  cos- 
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mological  concept  characteristic  of  Neoplatoniam 
and  of  GNOOTXCISU  and  frequently  encountered  in 
Indian  metaphysics  It  is  one  of  three  fundamen- 
tal ways  of  explaining  the  world,  the  other  two 
being  creation,  by  which  the  eternal  Ood  makes 
all  else  from  nothing,  and  EVOLUTION  Emanation 
is  a  subtle  idea,  explainable  only  in  crude  meta- 
phors God  (or  the  One  or  the  Absolute)  is  the 
one  prime  principle,  and  from  him  flows  the  divine 
substance,  his  substance  never  lessens,  as  the 
out-flowed  substance  becomes  more  distant  from 
God,  the  divinity  of  the  substance  becomes  less  and 
less  Thus,  when  a  stone  is  dropped  m  a  pool,  the 
circles  ever  widening  from  the  point  (God)  where 
the  stone  fell  are  emanations,  becoming  fainter 
and  fainter.  Another  metaphor  makes  God  a 
spring  that  can  never  dry  up,  always  overflowing 
Similarly  a  candle's  light  becomes  dimmer  with 
distance  Emanation  never  ceases,  the  whole 
process  moving  continually  outward  from  God 
Emanation  differs  especially  from  creation  in  tho 
transcendent  nature  of  the  creative  God,  who 
shares  none  of  His  substance  with  His  creatures, 
and  fiom  metaphysical  evolution  in  the  evident 
perfectionism  of  the  ideal  evolutionary  scheme, 
in  which  all  is  improving  The  Neoplatomsts 
ascribed  to  Plato  an  emanative  concept  in  his  Idea 
of  the  Good  supreme,  tho  lessei  ideas  being  m  some 
way  related  to  the  Idea  of  the  Good  The  use  of 
the  name  God  is,  of  course,  dangerous  m  thinking 
of  emanation,  which  is  entuely  impersonal  Sec 
PLOTIVUS  and  NBOPLATONISM  For  use  of  the 
term  in  chemistry,  see  RADIUM 
Emancipation,  Edict  of,  March  3,  1861  (N  S  ),  the 
edict  by  which  Tsar  Alexander  II  freed  all  Rus- 
sian serfs  (c  22,000,000  or  one  third  of  the  total 
population)  All  serfs  were  freed  unconditionally  , 
peasant  serfs  wei  o  given  the  use  of  land  allotments 
m  addition  to  freedom  The  land  still  belonged  to 
the  landlords  however,  and  the  freedmen  paid  for 
its  vise  with  money  or  sei vices  A  peasant  could 
buy  his  land  if  the  landlord  consented,  in  such 
case,  the  government  advanced  the  purchase  price 
aa  a  49-year  loan  Land  thus  sold  did  not  become 
the  personal  property  of  the  peasant  until  the 
entire  imr  (seo  VILLAGE)  had  redeemed  itself,  in 
the  meantime  it  was  held  in  communal  ownership 
and  subject  to  periodic  redistribution  These  pro- 
visions proved  irksome,  for  only  a  minority  of 
fieedmen  were  ever  able  to  acquire  full  ownership 
The  situation  helped  the  Russian  Revolution  to 
succeed 

Emancipation  Proclamation  Despite  the  insistent 
urginga  of  a  bolitionists.  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln refrained,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War, 
from  issuing  an  edict  freeing  the  slaves  He  was 
anxious  not  to  alienate  the  slaveholding  border 
states  that  had  remained  in  the  Union,  and  for  him 
the  war  was  being  fought  solely  to  preserve  the 
Union  "If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing 
any  slave,  I  would  do  it,  and  if  I  could  save  it  by 
freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it,  and  if  I  could 
do  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I 
would  also  do  that  "  He  wrote  these  woids  to 
Horace  Greeley  on  Aug  22,  1862,  in  answer  to  a 
carping  criticism  from  that  administration  gadftV, 
but  ac  tually  he  had  long  since  decided,  after  much 
reflection,  to  adopt  the  third  course  For  his  own 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  Lincoln  kept  the  plan 
to  himself  until  July  13,  1862,  when,  according  to 
the  cabinet  diarist  Gideon  Welles,  he  first  men- 
tioned it  to  Welles  and  Secretary  of  Stato  William 
H  Seward  On  July  22  he  read  a  preliminary  draft 
to  the  cabinet  and  acquiesced  m  Seward 's  sugges- 
tion to  wait  until  after  a  Union  victory  before  issu- 
ing the  proclamation  The  Antietam  campaign 
presented  that  opportunity,  and  on  Sept  22,1862, 
after  reading  a  second  draft  to  the  cabinet,  he  is- 
sued a  preliminary  proclamation  which  announced 
that  emancipation  would  become  effective  on  Jan 
1, 1863,  in  those  states  "in  rebellion"  which  had  not 
meanwhile  laid  down  their  arms  On  Jan  1,  1863, 
the  formal  and  definite  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion was  issued  The  President,  by  virtue  of  his 
powers  as  commander  in  chief,  declared  free  all 
those  slaves  residing  in  territory  m  rebellion  against 
the  Federal  government  "as  a  fit  and  necessary 
war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion  "  Con- 
gress, in  effect,  had  done  as  much  m  its  confiscation 
acts  of  Aug  ,  1861,  and  July,  1862,  but  its  legisla- 
tion did  not  have  the  popular  appeal  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation— despite  the  great  limita- 
tions of  the  proclamation,  for  it  did  not  affect 
bondsmen  in  those  slave  states  which  had  contin- 
ued loyal  to  the  Union  or  m  territory  of  the  Con- 
federacv  whu  h  had  been  reconquered  These  were 
freed  in  other  ways  (see  SLAVERY)  Nor  did  the 
proclamation  have  any  immediate  effect  m  the 
vast  area  over  which  the  Confederacy  retained  con- 
trol, although  Confederate  leaders  fearfully  de- 
nounced it  as  an  incitement  to  servile  insurrection, 
which,  however,  did  not  occur.  It  did  not  even  re- 
flect Lincoln's  own  earnest  solution  /or  the  slavery 
problem.  He  continued  to  favor  gradual  emanci- 
pation, to  be  undertaken  voluntarily  by  the  states, 
with  Federal  compensation  to  slaveholders,  a  plan 

he  considered  emi       m    '        

of  the  common 


mnently  just  (which  it  was)  in  view 
responsibility  of  North  and  South 


for  the  existence  of  daveiy.  The  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  chiefly,  a  declaration  of  policy, 
which,  it  was  hoped,  would  prove  an  opening  wedge 
in  depleting  the  South's  great  man-power  reserve 
m  slaves  (hence  the  military  necessity)  and,  equally 
important,  would  enhance  the  Union  cause  in  the 
eyes  of  Europeans,  especially  the  British.  At  home 
it  was  duly  hailed  by  the  radical  abolitionists,  but 
it  cost  Lincoln  the  support  of  many  conservatives 
and  undoubtedly  figured  in  the  Republican  setback 
m  the  congressional  elections  of  1862.  This  was 
more  than  offset  by  the  boost  it  gave  the  Union 
abroad,  where,  on  the  whole,  it  was  warmly  re- 
ceived, m  combination  with  subsequent  Union  vic- 
tories, it  ended  all  hopes  of  the  Confederacy  for 
recognition  from  Britain  and  France.  Doubts  as  to 
its  constitutionality  were  later  removed  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment 
Emba  (em'bu),  river,  410  mi.  long,  Kazakh  83R 
It  flows  southwest  through  a  rich  oil  area  into  tho 
Caspian  Sea. 

embalming  (Smba'mfug,  Im-),  practice  of  preserv- 
ing a  body  after  death  The  custom  was  current 
among  many  ancient  peoples  and  has  survived 
among  several  remote  groups.  It  was  highly  devel- 
oped by  the  Egyptians,  who  believed  it  advan- 
tageous to  the  dead  in  an  afterlife,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  by  tho  natural  preservation  of 
bodies  in  hot  sands  Although  Egyptian  embalm- 
ing methods  varied,  bodies  were  almost  always  im- 
mersed for  several  weeks  m  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  and  were  usually  treated  with  spices  and 
with  resinous  or  bituminous  materials  Viscera 
were  sometimes  embalmed  separately  and  either 
replaced  in  the  body  or  preserved  in  canopic  jars 
The  custom  of  embalming  was  gradually  discon- 
tinued m  Eg.ypt  and  ceased  AD  c  700.  It  is 
mentioned  m  the  Bible  and  was  practiced  occa- 
sionally m  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages  Mod- 
ern methods  originated  m  the  17th  cent  in  at- 
tempts to  preserve  anatomical  specimens  Al- 
though practiced  to  a  limited  extent  m  Europe,  the 
custom  is  most  widespread  in  the  United  States 
Methods  have  boon  evolved  by  which  a  body  can 
bo  preserved  indefinitely,  but  most  embalming  is 
designed  only  to  preserve  the  body  until  burial  or 
cremation  Embalming  fluids,  commonly  contain- 
ing formaldehyde,  are  pumped  into  tho  vascular 
system  or  body  cavities  or  both  Many  states  re- 
quire embalming  after  death  from  contagious  dis- 
ease or  if  a  body  is  to  bo  transported  before  burial 
The  use  of  toxic  ingredients,  e  g  ,  arsenic,  zim  salts, 
and  mercuric  chloride,  is  commonly  prohibited  to 
prevent  medico-legal  complications  that  might 
arise  in  cases  of  death  bv  poisoning  See  J  H 
Eckels,  Modern  Moit^Mry  Science  (3d  ed  ,  1948) 
embargo  (e'mbar'go),  prohibition  by  a  country  of 
the  departure  of  ships  or  certain  types  of  goods 
from  its  ports  Instances  of  confining  all  domestic 
shipi*  to  port  are  rare,  and  the  EMBAKUO  ACT  01 
1807  is  the  sole  example  in  American  history 
Neither  is  it  any  longer  the  practice  to  detain 
foreign  ships  as  an  act  of  RFPHIHAL  designed  to 
coerce  diplomatic  ledress  Embargoes  on  goods, 
however,  arc  fairly  common  The  United  States 
has  used  them  for  economic  ends,  e  g  ,  in  prohibit- 
ing the  export  of  gold  bullion  in  1933.  Strategic 
considerations  motivated  (1940)  the  Ameucan 
prohibition  of  export  of  goods  (e  g ,  high  octane 
gasoline)  needed  for  war.  The  United  States  has 
often  used  the  embargo  as  a  diplomatic  weapon 
Thus,  in  1912,  the  President  was  empowered  to 
forbid  the  export  of  munitions  to  Latin  America, 
and  the  NBUTH \LITY  ACT  of  1930  gave  him  a 
similar  power  in  regard  to  warring  nations  any- 
where An  embargo  was  imposed  in  the  Spanish 
civil  war  (1936-39)  pursuant  to  the  act,  but  it  was 
not  applied  in  tho  Second  Chmo- Japanese  War 
Embargoes  were  authorized  by  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  were  applied  to  some 
degree  against  Italy  ui  the  Italo-Ethiopian  War 
(1936-36)  Article  41  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter permits  embargoes  in  case  of  military  aggression 
Embargo  Act  of  1807,  passed  Doc  22,  1807,  by  the 
U  S  Congress  m  answer  to  the  British  ORDERS  m 
COUNCIL  restricting  neutral  shipping  and  to  Na- 
poleon's opposing  CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM  Tho 
U  S  merchant  marine  was  hit  by  both,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson's  administration  undertook  to  answer  by 
measures  that  would  restrict  neutral  trade  and 
thus  show  its  importance  and  vindicate  its  rights 
The  first  attempt  was  the  Nonimportation  Act, 
passed  April  18,  1806,  forbidding  the  importation 
of  specified  British  goods  m  order  to  force  Great 
Britain  to  relax  the  rigorous  rulings  on  cargoes 
and  sailors  (see  IMPRESSMENT)  The  act  was 
suspended,  but  the  Embargo  Act  of  1807  was  a 
bolder  statement  of  the  same  idea  It  forbade  all 
international  trade  to  and  from  American  ports, 
and  Jefferson  hoped  that  England  and  France 
would  bo  persuaded  of  the  value  and  the  rights  of 
a  neutral  commerce.  In  Jan  ,  1809,  the  prohibi- 
tion was  extended  to  inland  waters  and  land  com- 
merce to  halt  the  sky-rocketing  trade  with  Canada. 
Merchants,  sea  captains,  and  sailors  were  natu- 
rally dismayed  to  find  themselves  without  income 
and  to  see  the  ships  rotting  at  the  wharves.  All 
sorts  of  dodges  were  used  to  circumvent  the  law. 
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Tto  daring  attempt  to  UM  economic  preaenre  in  » 
world  at  war  was  not  successful.  England  and 
France  stood  firm,  and  not  enough  pressure  could 
be  brought  to  bear  Enforcement  was  difficult, 
especially  in  New  England,  where  merchants 
looked  on  the  scheme  as  an  attempt  to  defraud 
them  of  a  livelihood  When,  m  Jan ,  1809,  Con- 
gress, againft  much  opposition,  passed  an  act  to 
make  enforcement  more  rigid,  there  was  a  protest- 
ing outcry — again  especially  m  New  England — 
and  the  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned.  On  March 
1,  1800,  the  embargo  was  superseded  by  the  Non- 
intercourse  Act  Thin  allowed  resumption  of  all 
commercial  intercourse  except  with  England  and 
France.  Jefferson  reluctantly  accepted  it  Not 
unexpectedly,  it  failed  to  bring  pressure  on  Eng- 
land and  France  In  1810  it  was  replaced  by  Ma- 
oon'a  Bill  No  2  (named  after  Nathaniel  Macon), 
which  merely  authorized  the  President  to  restrict 
commerce  to  one  of  the  warring  countries  if  and 
when  the  other  revoked  the  offensive  measures 
against  neutral  commerce  Thus  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  embargo  was  effectually  dissolved,  and 
Jefferson's  prestige  was  much  hurt  bv  the  failure 
of  his  scheme  See  L  M  Sears,  Jefferson  and  the 
Embargo  (1927) 

Embarras  ($ro'brd),  river,  185  ini  long,  rising  in  E 
Illinois  and  flowing  S,  then  KE,  to  the  Wabash  a 
few  miles  below  Vmcennes,  Ind 

embatsy :  see  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  and  KXTERRITO- 

RIAUTY 

ember  4«ys,  in  the  Western  Church,  the  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  Satuiday  following  the  first  Sunday  in 
Lent,  Whitsunday,  .Sept  14  (Exaltation  of  the 
Cross),  and  Deo  13  (St  Lucy's  Day)  They  are 
days  of  fasting  to  sanctify  the  season,  and  the 
ember  Saturdays  are  especiallyjappropriato  for  or- 
dinations The  ember  days  are  of  very  ancient,  and 
of  uneeitam,  origin 

embezzlement,  wrongful  use  of  another's  property 
for  one's  own  selfish  ends  The  act  could  not  be 
considered  as  I.ABCKNY  at  common  law  l>eeatise  lar- 
ceny is  committed  only  when  the  property  stolen  is 
secured  by  a  "felonious  taking  "  Consequently, 
unfaithful  servantH,  employees,  agents,  trustees,  01 
guardians  who  misappropriated  another's  prop- 
erty rould  be  sued  only  in  the  civil  courts  To 
remedy  this  situation  statutes  we«e  passed  m  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  which  either  make  em- 
bezzlement a  distinct  oiirne  or  enlarge  the  defini- 
tion of  larceny  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  all  cases 
of  misappropriation  of  property  in  the  lawful  pos- 
wrssion  of  the  wrongdoer  In  most  states  of  the 
United  States,  einbeezletnent  IR  a  FFIOITY  The 
modern  state  laws  are  bioad  Under  acts  of  Con- 
gross,  stealing  of  letteis  by  postmasters,  clerks, 
and  letter  cameis  is  punishable  as  embezzlement 

emblem,  symbol  representing  mem  bership  in  a  group 
Emblems  are  usually  used  an  heraldic  devices  m 
HI  AZONRY  The  cross,  crewoent,  and  star  of  David 
denote  membership  in  lehgioiiH  groups  I4  lags  and 
heraldic  animals  (eg,  the  \rnotican  eagle)  arc 
national  emblems  The  fasten  and  hammer  and 
hickle  are  political  emblems  The  Tudor  rose, 
oiigmalK  a  faiml>  emblem,  eventuallv  denoted  a 
political  group  Colors  nutv  be  emblematic  (o  g 
the  Blues  and  the  Greens  in  Byzantium,  the  lleds 
and  the  Whites  in  Ku«si<i)  Among  emblems  of 
rank  are  crown,  baton,  mace,  scepter,  and  cardi- 
nal's hat  Some  emblems  ai  e  joculai ,  a*>  the  donkny 
and  elephant  in  American  politics 

emboluc  (e'm'bulus),  clot  or  plug  carried  by  the 
blood  current  from  a  laiger  to  a  smaller  vessel, 
theieby  occluding  the  smallei  vessel  Au  bubbles, 
globules  of  fat,  or  aggregations  of  bacteria  are  ex- 
amples of  emboh  The  circulation  may  also  be- 
come blocked  bv  a  fragment  of  a  cancel ous  growth 
or  by  a  portion  which  becomes  separated  from  a 
thrombus  (see  THKOMUOSIS)  and  is  earned  to  the 
lung,  forming  a  pulmonary  embolus 

embossing,  proeesHof  producing  by  mechanical  moans 
designs  or  patterns  m  relief  upon  vatious  materials, 
such  as  metal,  wood,  leather,  fabrics,  cardboard, 
and  paper.  The  material  is  pressed  between  a  pair 
of  dies  especially  adapted  tlierefor  as  to  haidness, 
depth,  and  design,  a  felt  counter  or  female  die 
being  employed  for  embossing  fabrics,  while  metal, 
millboard,  or  cardboard  IH  used  for  embossing 
metal,  cardboard,  or  paper  Leather  for  commer- 
cial bookbinding  and  decotative  purposes,  such  as 
wall  coverings  and  screens,  and  wood  for  furniture 
ornamentation  are  die  stamped  while  wet,  heat 
being  applied  for  embossing  the  wood  Embossing 
differs  from  other  processes  i  esultmg  m  reliefs,  such 
as  repousse,  chasing,  carvuig,  and  leather  tooling, 
in  being  machine  wrought. 

embroidery,  ornamental  NEEDLEWORK  applied  to  all 
varieties  of  fabrics  and  to  leather  and  worked  with 
all  varieties  of  thread — linen,  cotton,  wool,  silk, 
and  gold  thread  and  leather  thongs.  The  art, 
probably  antedating  that  of  weaving,  is  exemplified 
in  the  decorated  skin  garments  of  the  American 
Indians  and  the  shell  and  feather  work  of  central 
Afnoa  AH  peoples  used  some  type  of  needle  very 
early.  Needlework  is  mentioned  in  the  Veda  and  in 
Exodus  in  the  Bible  and  has  been  found  on  mummy 
wrappings  of  the  15th  cent.  B.C.  Embroidery  on 
fitmy  maalin,  and  coldwork  mod  ailverwork  on  vel- 
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vet,  for  trappings  of  state  suoh  M  canopies  and 
elephant  housings,  have  been  done  in  India  from 
remotest  tunes.  Persia  made  famous  gauzes 
threaded  with  gold;  the  art  in  China  IB  stylized,  un- 
changed for  centuries  Asia  Minor  produced  sump- 
tuous designs  m  gold  and  silver  Richly  embroi- 
dered fabrics  were  introduced  into  Europe  through 
Byzantine  channels  From  the  12th  through  the 
14th  cent  was  the  great  period  of  church  em- 
broidery The  famous  Opus  Anghcanum  dates 
from  these  centuries  France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
produced  beautiful  embroidery  Monasteries  and 
convents  were  kept  busy  adorning  vestments  and 
altarpieces  Atefoers  employing  both  men  and 
women  were  founded  In  the  Kith  cent ,  secular 
embroidery  came  to  the  fme,  and  the  Elizabethan 
period  was  famous  for  its  household  and  costume 
embroidery — not  only  gowns,  capes,  and  caps,  but 
accessories  of  all  kinds  were  embellished  with  fine 
needlework.  Richly  embroidered  curtains  and  bed 
valances  of  this  period  are  still  preserved  Under 
the  Bourbon  kings  of  l(  ranee  embroidery  became  a 
court  ait  Louis  XIV  established  embroiderers  in 
his  household  to  keep  up  the  supply  for  his  court 
The  tools  are  simple,  including  frames  large  and 
adjustable  for  TAPESTRY  or  crewel  work  and  small 
tambour  frames  fot  lighter  pieces,  with  the  dif- 
ferent needles  necessary  for  holding  yarn,  silk,  or 
metal  thteads  Stitches  are  numerous  and  are 
adapted  to  the  type  of  work  Turkey  work,  done 
with  worsted  yarn  in  imitation  of  Oriental  carpets 
and  rugs,  was  favored  in  the  16th  cent  Petit  point 
or  tent  btitch,  closely  imitating  tapestry,  wai  the 
fashion  from  tho  16th  to  the  18th  century  Needle- 
point (any  embroidery  stitch  applied  on  a  canvas 
ground)  has  had  a  20th-century  revival  Embroi- 
dery asan  art  declined  withthe  advent  of  machinery 
Some  of  the  light ei  forms  are  still  practiced,  such 
as  English  or  Madeira  eyelet,  Italian  cutwork, 
French  and  Irish  embroidery  on  lingerie,  and  the 
so-called  peasant  work  The  BAYECX  TAPESTRY 
is  a  famous  example  of  embroidery  See  Grace 
Christie,  Embroider}/  and  Tapestry  Weaving  (193J 
ed  ) ,  Mary  Thomas's  Embroider}!  Book  (1936). 

embryo  (eWbrSo),  name  for  the  developing  young 
of  an  animal  or  a  plant  Embryology  is  the  science 
dealing  with  tho  development  of  the  animal  up  to 
the  time  of  hatching  or  of  birth,  but  the  exact 
period  during  which  the  young  IR  called  an  embryo 
la  not  well  defined  In  humans  and  other  mam  mala 
the  >oung  in  the  later  stages  of  prenatal  develop- 
ment is  called  tho  fetus  In  all  animals  that  re- 
produce through  a  union  of  a  sperm  cell  with  an 
egg  cell,  a  scries  of  mitotic  divisions  known  as 
cleavage  or  segmentation  begins  soon  after  fer- 
tilisation Tho  succeeding  stages  vary  much  among 
the  different  groups  of  invertebrates  Although 
there  is  more  uniformity  m  vertebrate  develop- 
ment, the  <  hanges  in  form  and  the  processes  in- 
volved m  both  group*  are  complex  and  difficult  to 
outline  in  general  terms  Successive  divisions  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  result,  in  many  forms,  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  cells  to  form  a  spheric  al  maaa 
called  a  bias  tula  It  is  ono  layer  of  cells  in  thick- 
ness and  has  a  hollow  central  cavitv  called  the 
cleavage  cavity  or  segmentation  cavit\  An  in- 
pushing  of  the  blastula  occurs,  partially  obliterat- 
ing the  cavity  and  forming  a  two-layered  cuplike 
stage  called  the  gontruia  Its  cavity  is  known  as 
the  archenteron  or  primitive  gut  The  outer  layer 
of  cells  IH  the  ectoderm,  and  the  inner  the  endo- 
dorm  In  simple  invertebrate  animals,  e  g  ,  tho 
sponges  and  jellyfish,  these  two  layers  become  the 
chief  functional  tissues  of  the  adult  In  higher 
forms  a  third  layer,  the  mesoderm  develops  from 
ono  or  both  of  the  other  two  la>  era  or  from  other 
cells,  the  organs  and  tissues  of  these  forms  there- 
fore develop  from  three  primary  germ  layers 
From  the  ectoderm  develop  the  outer  lavors  of  the 
integument,  outer  skeletal  structures  (e.g  ,  scales, 
hoofs,  hair,  claws),  the  nervous  system,  parts  of  the 
sensory  organs,  and  a  number  of  other  tissues  in 
various  animals  Endoderm  forms  ino&t  of  the 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  alimentary  tract,  part  of 
the  respiratory  tissue,  and  the  reprodu<  tivo  organs 
From  the  mesoderm  are  developed  muscular  tissue, 
the  lining  of  tho  body  cavity,  blood,  teeth  (except 
for  the  ectodermal  enamel),  cartilage,  reproductive 
organs  of  some  animals,  and  other  tissues  in  certain 
animals  Among  vertebrates  the  process  of  gast  rula 
formation  is  more  complex  than  in  the  inverte- 
brates. A  number  of  embryonic  membranes  de- 
velop for  performing  special  functions  Among 
animals  in  which  tho  egg  contains  much  volk,  e  g  , 
birds,  some  fish,  and  reptiles,  the  embryo  under- 
goes its  early  divisions  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk, 
and  later  the  yolk  becomes  surrounded  bv  mem- 
branes and  is  gradually  used  up  by  the  developing 
animal.  In  the  higher  mammals  there  is  little  yolk 
and  the  whole  egg  divides  Nourishment  is  secured 
through  the  placenta  In  the  higher  plants  the 
divisions  of  the  fertilised  egg  and  the  differentiation 
of  the  tissues  to  form  the  structures  of  the  embryo 
occur  within  the  ovule  inside  of  the  pistil.  The 
embryo  is  enclosed  within  the  «eed  which  develops 
from  the  ovule. 

Bmden  (fem'dun),  city  (pop.  81,748),  Hanover,  NW 
Germany,  in  East  Fneslaad,  *  North  Sea  port  at 
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the  month  o/  the  Ems  river  and  on  the  Dortmund- 
Ems  and  Ems-Jade  canals  The  third  largest  sea- 
port of  Germany  after  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  it 
has  large  shipyards  and  herring  fisheries  and  has 
considerable  transit  trade  Dating  from  the  10th 
cent.,  Emden  reached  its  flower  in  the  16th  oent 
It  passed  from  East  Friesland  to  Prussia  (1744)  and 
to  Hanover  (1815)  All  its  historic  buildings — but 
not  the  port  installations — were  heavily  damaged 
in  the  Second  World  War 

emerald,  the  green  variety  of  BEHYL,  of  which  aqua- 
marine is  the  blue  variety  The  emerald  was  highly 
esteemed  m  antiquity,  both  genuine  and  imitation 
emeralds  were  used  in  early  Egypt  The  finest 
emeralds  ai  e  found  in  South  America  ui  Colombia 
The  gem  was  a  favorite  in  pre-Columbian  Mexico 
and  Peru,  where  it  was  cut  in  intricate  designs  with 
great  skill  The  tieasure  taken  to  Spam  by  the  con- 
querors included  emeralds.  Good  emeralds  are 
highly  valued  The  Oriental  emerald  is  a  different 
gem,  the  transparent  green  variety  of  corundum. 
The  blue  variety  is  sapphire,  the  red,  ruby 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  1803-82,  American  poet  and 
essayist,  b  Boston  HIM  father,  William  Emerson, 
the  descendant  of  New  England  clergymen,  was 
minister  of  the  First  Umtauan  Church  in  Boston 
Ralph  was  in  school  at  the  age  of  two,  and  his  early 
years  were  filled  with  books  and  a  daily  routine  of 
studious  and  frugal  home  life  After  his  father's 
death  in  1811,  Ralph's  aunt,  Mary  Moody  Emer- 
son, brilliant  and  eccentric,  became  his  confidante 
and  stimulated  him  to  courageous  and  independent 
thinking  At  Harvard  (1817-21)  he  was  an  un- 
distinguished scholar  In  his  junior  year  he  began 
copying  passages  which  interested  him  and  re- 
cording his  thoughts  in  the  since-famous  Journal 
Precarious  health  hindered  his  studies  at  the  Har- 
vard Divinity  School  in  1825,  and  in  1826,  after 
being  "approbated  to  preach,"  he  had  to  go  South 
because  of  incipient  tuberculosis  In  1820  he  be- 
came minister  of  the  Old  North  Church  in  Boston 
(Second  Unitarian)  In  the  same  year  he  married 
Ellen  Turker,  who  died  of  tuberculosis  in  1831 
Disagreeing  with  his  congiegation  as  to  the  eacra- 
meut  of  the  Lord's  Suppei ,  Emerson  retired  in  1832 
fiom  his  only  pastorate  On  a  trip  to  Euiope  at 
this  time,  he  began  his  long  friendship  with  Carlyle 
and  mot  Coleridge  and  Wordaworth.  lie  was  al- 
iead>  reading  Elizabethan  and  contemporary  Eng- 
lish literature,  Plato  and  the  Neoplatomsta,  tho 
sacred  books  of  the  East,  and  Swedenborg  and 
Montaigne,  and  his  English  friends  turned  him 
toward  the  German  idealists  At  home  ho  began  to 
give  lectui  es  He  bought  a  house  in  Concord,  Mans 
(1834),  to  which  in  1835  he  brought  Lydia  Jackson 
as  his  gccond  wife,  and  here  his  four  children  were 
born  The  earliest  published  product  of  his  stub- 
born seaich  to  express  his  belief  in  the  worth  of  the 
individual  was  Nature  (1836)  Two  addresses  at 
Harvard  first  attracted  really  wide  attention  to  his 
views  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  in  1837  titled 
The  American  Scholar,  he  called  for  independence 
from  Euiopean  cultural  leadership,  in  a  lecture  at 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1838,  his  admoni- 
tion that  one  could  find  redemption  only  in  one's 
own  soul  was  taken  to  mean  that  he  repudiated 
Christianity  and  caused  such  indignation  that  he 
was  not  invited  to  Harvard  again  until,  in  1866,  the 
college  granted  him  the  LL  D  degree  In  1886 
Emerson  had  helped  form  a  conversation  group 
interested  in  TKANHCENDENTALISM  He  was  not 
regarded  by  the  group  as  its  official  spokesman, 
though  the  members  read  las  work  with  apprecia- 
tion Emerson  contributed  to  their  magazine,  the 
Ihal,  and  was  editor  himself  in  1842-44  m  a  futile 
attempt  to  keep  the  magazine  going  In  1847  the 
first  collection  of  lus*  poems  appeared  Emerson 
always  regarded  himself  as  essentially  a  poet,  ui 
apite  of  his  difficulty  in  writing  structurally  correct 
verse  Among  his  poems,  "Threnody"  (on  the 
death  of  his  son  Waldo),  'Brahma,"  "The  Prob- 
lem," "The  Rhodora,"  and  "The  Concord  Hymn" 
are  perhaps  best  known  His  prose  is  charged  with 
passages  of  poetic  insight,  but  it  was  his  wmtei 
lecture  tours  which  first  made  him  famous  among 
his  contemporaries  To  write  a  lecture  he  culled 
from  his  Journal  appropriate  quotations  and  sen- 
tences, which  he  wove  into  a  related  whole  His 
published  works  were  largeh  his  lectures,  somewhat 
polished  and  revised  His  E*«aya  (first  series,  1841, 
second,  1844)  expressed  some  of  hus  transcendental 
beliefs  in  "The  Over-Soul."  '  Compensation,"  and 
"Self-Reliance  "  After  his,  second  trip  to  England 
in  1847,  he  gave  lectures  later  published  as  English 
Traits  (1856)  A  new  edition  of  Nature  appeared 
in  1849,  a  collection  Addressee  and  Lecturta  m  1849, 
and  Repretentative  Mm  in  1850  In  the  '50s  his 
concern  with  the  antislavery  issue  and  national 
events  increased  The  material  of  his  later  annual 
lecture  tours  was  hugely  contained  in  The  Conduct 
of  Life  (1860)  and  Society  and  Solitude  (1870) 
After  1866  he  felt  his  own  inability  to  produce  new 
work,  though  he  gave  a  series  of  talks,  Natural 
History  of  Intellect  (1870),  at  Harvard  and  pub- 
lished Letters  and  Social  Aims  ( 1 876)  He  spent  his 
last  decade  in  a  slow  decline  of  mental  capacity, 
brightened  by  journeys  to  California  (1871)  and 
Europe  (.1872)  aad  by  tie  expression  of  affection 
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shown  by  his  friends  and  townspeople  when  thev 
rebuilt  the  home  that  burned  in  1872  A  check 
list  of  all  Emerson's  published  letters  is  included  m 
the  Letters  (ed.  by  R.  L  Rusk,  6  vols.,  1939)  See 
The  Heart  of  Emerson's  Journals  (ed  bv  Bliss 
Perry,  1926),  biographies  bv  Q  W  Cooke  (1881), 
J  E  Cabot  (1887),  G  E  Woodberry  (1907),  O  W. 
Firkins  (1915),  Van  Wvck  Brooks  (1932),  and  R  L 
Rusk  (1949)  Emerson's  son,  Edward  Waldo 
Emerson,  1844-19.10,  b  Concord,  Mass.,  grad 
Harvard  and  Harvaid  Medical  School,  practiced 
medicine  in  Concord  until  his  father's  death  After 
1882  he  devoted  himself  to  editing  and  to  wilting 
about  the  liteiary  men  of  his  father's  generation 
His  Emerson  in  Contord  (1889)  and  Early  Years  of 
the  Saturday  Club  (1918)  contain  good  biographical 
material  He  was  editor  of  the  Centenary  edition 
(12  vols  ,  1903-4,  the  most  complete)  of  Emerson's 
works,  and,  with  W  E  Forhos,  of  the  Journals  of 
Ralph  Wtildo  Kmtrson  (10  voN  ,  1909-14) 
Emerson,  borough  (pop  1,487),  NE  N  J.,  N  of 

Hackeiisack,  settled  1875,  me   1909. 
emery   see  CORUNDUM 

Emeryville,  industrial  town  (pop  2,521),  W  Calif, 
on  San  Francisco  Bay  and  adjoining  Oakland  on 
the  north,  me  1896  It  has  factories,  including 
plants  making  paper  and  electrical  products  The 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Budge  has  an  ap- 
proach from  Emeryville 
Emesa  see  HOMS,  S\na 

emetic  dm&'tlk),  a  substance  which  produces  vom- 
iting Emetics  mav  act  upon  the  controlling  neivo 
center  in  the  medulla  ana  so  produce  the  required 
effect  (indirect  or  svstemic  emetics),  or  they  mav 
act  immediately  upon  the  stomach  walls  bv  irnta- 
tion  (direct  or  gastric  emetics)  The  chief  mdiiect 
emetics  are  apomoiphine,  tartar  emetic,  ipecacuan- 
ha, senega,  and  squill  Direct  emetics  include 
alum,  ammonium  carbonate,  zinc  sulphate,  com- 
mon salt,  mustard,  and  warm  water 
emeu*  see  EMTT 

Emigrant  Aid  Company,  formed  in  1854  to  promote 
organized  antislaverv  immigration  to  Kansas  from 
the  Northeast  Eh  Thajer  conceived  the  plan  ns 
early  as  March,  1854,  even  before  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill  became  law,  and  m  Apul,  Massa- 
chusetts chartered  the  Massachusetts  Emigrant 
Aid  Company  This  organization,  however,  proved 
defective  and  was  soon  superseded  bv  the  New 
England  Emigrant  Aid  Compan 
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clergy.  Immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastille 
(1789)  the  exodus  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  began, 
and  a  steady  stream  flowed  out  of  France  after  that 
date  Louis  XVI  himself  tried  to  See  France  but 
was  arrested  at  Varennes  (1791)  Many  of  the 
emigr6s  gathered  about  Prince  Louis  Joseph  do 
Cond£  and  formed  a  counterrevolutionary  army 
The  Convention  decreed  against  them  perpetual 
banishment  and  confiscation  of  their  goods  The 
rise  of  Napoleon  marked  a  turn  of  fortune  for  the 
emigres,  who  were  leadmitted  to  France  after  1802 
with  restrictions  Many  rose  to  power  in  the  em- 
pire With  the  Restoration,  they  all  returned  and 
became  a  powerful  reactionary  group  working 
agauist  the  moderate  policies  of  Louis  XVIII  The 
king's  brother  favored  them,  and  when  he  ascended 
the  throne  as  CHARLES  X,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
restore  to  the  nobility  their  confiscated  estates 
The  pro-emigre  (01  moio  properly  ultraroyahst) 
legislation  helped  bring  on  the  Julv  Revolution  of 
1830  The  term  6mior£  is  used  of  the  noble  refugees 
from  anv  revolution 

Emiha-Romagna  (aincVlya-roma'nya) ,  region  (8,542 
sq  mi  ,  pop  3..W8.721),  N  central  Italy  A  gen- 
erally fertile  plain  bounded  in  the  north  by  the  Po, 
in  the  east  bv  the.  Adriatic,  and  in  tho  south  and 
west  by  the  Apennines,  it  is  divided  into  eight 
piovmc  ea,  named  after  their  chief  cities  BOLOONA, 
tERRAHV,  MODENA,  PARMA,  PIAC  &NZA,  and  REO- 
uio  NKLL'  EMILI\  arc  in  Emilia,  FORL!  and  RA- 
VENNA lie  in  historic  HOMACJNA  Bologna  is  the 
regional  capital  Cereals,  sugar  beets,  hemp,  rice, 
and  grapes  are  the  chief  products,  cattle  raising 
is  of  some  impoitance  The  only  important  m- 
dustues  are  cheese  production  ami  sugar  refining 
Emilia  takes  its  name  fiom  tho  Aeimlian  Way,  a 
Roman  load  crossing  the  legion  from  RIMINI  to 
Piacenza  After  the  fall  of  Home  tho  region  was 
conqueied  (5th  cent )  by  the  Lombards,  most  of 
present  Romagna  and  Bologna  fell  under  Byzan- 
tine rule  in  the  Oth  cent  and  from  then  on  had  its 
own  hustoiy  Emilia,  divided  into  seveial  duchies 
and  counties,  was  conquered  bv  the  Flanks  in  tho 
8th  cent  ,  but  its  biibsequent  histoiv  is  that  of  its 
cities  B>  the  17th  cent  the  duchy  of  Parma  and 
Piacenzn,  uncier  the  Katneso  family,  and  the  duchy 
of  Modcna,  uudet  the  house  of  hate,  coveied  vir- 
tuallv  all  the  region  not  included  in  the  Papal 
States  In  1860  the  whole  region  was  annexed  to 
Sardinia,  which  in  1861  became  the  kuigdom  of 
Ital; 


risen  Christ.  Luke  24.13,  8  Place,  where  Judaa 
Maccabeus  defeated  Gorgias.  1  Mao  3  40,57;  4.8- 
27;  9  50  It  is  now  called  Amwas  and  lies  halfway 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa,  Palestine  The  two  places 
cannot  bo  identical  without  correction  of  the  text 
Bmmaui  (Sna'aus),  industrial  borough  (pop  6,731), 
E  Pa  ,  S  of  Ailentown,  settled  o  1740  byMoraviaus, 
inc  1859  It  manufactures  commercial  gases  and 
rubber  product*  and  haa  textile  mills.  German 
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•ays  are  preset  ved  hero 

i  Willard  School,  at  Troy,  N  Y.; 


nonsectanan, 


..  -r-     •      Many  othei 

Kansas  aid   societies   were  subsequently   formed 

throughout  the  North,  eg.  the  Kansas  Emigrant    Emims  (c'mlmz),  primitive  Moabitish  tnbeof  giants. 
Aid  Society  of  Northern  Ohio  and  the  New  York      Gen    14  5,  Deut   2  10 

Kansas  League,  but  the  New  England  group  was    Eminence,  city  (pop   1,411),  N  Ky  ,  NW  of  Frank- 
preeminent  in  the  field,  and  the  name  Emigrant      fort,  in  a  noted  stoc  k-i aising  <u ea 
Aid  Company  is  associated  exclusivelv    with  it     Eminescu,_Mihail  (niehael'  ye'mdnflSkoo),  1850-89, 
Amos  A  Lawronc  e  served  as  treasurer  of  the  c  om- 
pany,  which,  despite  its  earnest  sohc  iting  of  the 
support  of  clergymen  throughout  New  England, 
remained  in   bad  finnnc  ml  condition  until  Nov  , 
1855,  when  a  notablv  successful  campaign  to  raise 
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Eminescu,  .          -, 

foremost  Rumanian  poet,  b  Moldavia,  whose  name 
was  originally  Mihail  Immovici  His  pooms,  first 
published  in  periodicals  and  widely  translated  into 
European  languages,  were  collec  ted  in  1880  Selec- 
tions  from  his  work  appealed  in  English  m  1930 
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money  was  launched     For  Thaver,  who  was,  vice?    Emm  Pasha  (a'mln  pu'shu),  1840-92,  German  ex- 


president  of  the  company,  the  venture  was  not  only 
philanthropic  hut  profitable  \s  *toc  k-subscnption 
agent  he  received  10  percent  of  all  the  money  he 
collected,  provided  he  gathered  in  $20,001)  or  more 
Thaver  easily  exceeded  that  figure,  for  by  Mav, 
1856,  the  company  had  received  over  $100,000 
The  company  bent  out  an  aggregate  of  1,240 
settlers  under  agents  witch  us  Charles  Robinson, 
who  founded  Lawrenc  e  and  other  towns  m  Kansas 
Southerners,  at  first  confident  that  Kansas  was 
safe  for  slavery,  were  moved  to  organize  similar, 
though  proslaverv ,  soc  leties  of  their  own,  but  with- 
out succ  ess  The  iJl-advised  show  of  force  m  sac  k- 
mg  Lawrence  (Mav  21,  1856)  only  stimulated  the 
Kansas  aid  movement  further  Delegates  from  12 
states  and  Kansas  convened  at  Buffalo,  NY,  in 
July,  1856,  and  formed  a  National  Kansas  Com 


plorer,  whoso  original  name  was  Eduard  Schmtzer 
A  physician,  he  served  the  Turkish  government  in 
Albania  and  Egypt  He  joined  (1870)  Gen  Charles 
Gordon's  forces  in  the.  Sudan  as  medical  officer  In 
1878  he  became  tho  governor  of  Equatorm  prov 
(southernmost  part  of  Anglo-Eg>  ptian  Sudan) 
When  news  reached  Europe  in  the  late  1880s  that 
his  life  was  apparently  endangered  by  the  Mahdist 
uprising,  a  rescue  expedition  under  Henry  Stanley 
waa  dispatched,  mid  Emm  was  brought  (1889)  to 
Mombasa  Ho  was  murdered  while  engaged  in 
exploration  for  Germany  in  the  region  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  See  Henry  Stanley,  In  Darktst 
Africa  (1890) 

Emmanuel.    For  Byzantine  and  Portuguese  rulers 

jthus  named,  see  M\NUH, 

mel,  in  the  Bible  see  IMMANUBI- 


imttee    Its  project  of  establishing  Kansas  aid  com-    Emmanuel  College:  see  CAMBKIUUB  UNIVERSITY 
mittees  m  every  state,  c  ountv,  and  town  through-    Emmanuel  Phihbert,  1528-80,  duke  of  Savoy  (1553- 


,  , 

out  the  North  was  never  realized     For  one  thing 

the  national  committee  was  divided,  oner  group,  m 

which  Lawrence  was  most  conspicuous,  advocated 

I>eaceful   protest   against    proslavery   excesses   in 

Kansas  and  financial  help  to  the'l-ree  Staters, 

while  the  other,  led  by  extreme  abolitionists  siirh 

as  Gernt  Smith  and  the  Rev  Thomas  W  Higgm- 

son,  urged  the  creation  of  state  military  forces  to 

be  used  against  Federal  troops  in  Kansas  if  nee  es- 

sarv     This  group  also  proposed  disunion  at  a  c  ou- 

vention  m  Worcester  in  Jan  ,  1857    Although  tho 

New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Company  continued 

m  exist  ence  for  many  years,  its  real  work  was  over 

and  the  whole  Kansas  aid  movement  was  virtually 

ended  by  1857.    Actually,  the  company  and  its 

counterparts  in  other  states  had  little  to  do  with 

making  Kansas  a  free  state.    That  was  mainly 

accomplished  by  settlers  from  the  Western  states 

But  the  movement  made  a  deep  impression  on 

public  opinion,  North  and  South,  and  it  is  claimed 

that  the  bitterness  and  hate  it  engendered  helped 

bring  on  the  Civil  War  he  shifted  the  center  "of  gravity  of  his  duchy  fr  ____ 

emigration,  see  IMMIGRATION  and  MIGRATION.  Savoy  proper  to  Piedmont,  thus  making  it  an 

«mlgr«  (amegra'),  m  French  history,  royalist  who  Italian  rather  than  a  French  state.  He  was  suo- 

fled  from  the  French  Revolution  and  took  up  resi-     ceeded  by  his  son,  Charles  Emmanuel  I 

dence  in  foreign  lands.    The  6migr6»  were  prinei-   Emmaus  (em'aus,  gma'us)    1  Place,  outside  of  Jeru- 

pally  members  of  the  higher  nobility  and  of  the     ealem,  where  Cleopas  and  another  disciple  met  the 


80),  called  Iionhead  Ho  succeeded  his"  father, 
Chailes  III,  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  his  duchy 
by  I'ramis  I  of  trance  and  by  the  Swiss  m  15 ib 
Emmanuel  Phihbert  enteied  the  service  of  Em- 
peror ( 'harles  V  and  later  sei  ved  Philip  II  of  Spam. 
AH  Philip's  lieutenant  general  in  Flanders  he  won  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  French  at  Samt-Quentin 
(1557)  and  captured  the  Fionch  commander,  Anne 
de  Montmorency  The  Treaty  of  Cateau-Cam- 
bi6sis  (1559)  restored  most  of  Savoy  (except  Vauci 
and  Geneva,  which  lemamed  Swiss)  to  Emmanuel 
Phihbert,  who  in  the  same  yeai  married  Margaret 
of  Valois,  sister  of  Henry  II  of  Fiance  Savoy  was 
in  deplorable  condition,  but  the  duko,  with  great 
energy  and  wisdom,  completely  leorgamzecF  tho 
courts,  finances,  educational  system,  industry, 
commerce,  and  army  of  his  state  His  skillful 
diplomacy  nd  Savoy  of  the  remaining  Fiench  and 
Spanish  garrisons  and  secured  peaceful  relations 
with  the  Swiss.  Toward  the  WALDENSEB  he  dis- 
played tolerance.  By  making  Turin  his  capital, 
he  shifted  the  center  of  gi 


for  girls,  opened  1814  as  Middlebury  (Vt.)  Semi- 
nary, chartered  1819,  moved  to  Waterford,  N  Y  , 
1819,  to  Troy  1821  From  1821  to  1892  it  was  called 
Troy  Female  Seminary.  Founded  by  Emma  WIL- 
LARD,  it  preceded  the  first  women's  colleges  as  an 
experiment  in  higher  education  In  1910  Margaret 
O  8  Sage  gave  the  school  new  buildings,  the  old 
buildings  were  turned  over  to  Russell  Sage  College 
in  1916  The  Emma  Willard  School  occupies  a 
hdly  site  m  the  eastern  part  of  the  city 
Emmen  (e'mun),  municipality  (pop.  63,590),  Dren- 
the  prov  ,  NE  Netherlands.  It  is  an  agricultural 
center 

Emmental  (6'mimtal),  valley  of  tho  Emme  rivoi, 
Bern  canton,  Switzerland  Devoted  to  agiiculturo 
and  cattle  laismg,  it  produces  some  of  the  fittest 
cheese  in  Switzerland 

Emmet,  Lydia  Field,  1806-,  American  miniature  and 
portrait  paintei ,  l>  New  Rochelie,  N  Y.,  student  of 
Bouguereau  and  Tony  Robert-Floury,  Pans,  and 
William  Clmso,  New  York  Her  work  has  received 
many  awaids 

Emmet,  Robert,  1778-1803,  Irish  patriot  Ho 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  was  forced 
to  leave  (1798)  because  of  his  nationalist  sympa- 
thies He  spent  some  time  (1800-1802)  m  Franco 
planning,  with  other  exiled  UNITED  IRISHMAN,  a, 
French-aided  upiismg  in  Ireland  Emmet  inter- 
viewed Napoleon,  who  encouraged  him  in  his  plans 
He  returned  to  L  eland  and  scheduled  ua  upiising 
for  Aug  ,  181)3  A  premature  explosion  ad  vane  ed 
the  date  to  July  23.  Emmet,  with  a  hundred  or  M> 
disorderly  men,  started  a  march  on  Dublin  Castle 
The  rebellion  turned  into  a  brawl,  and  Emmet  fled, 
but  returned  to  Dublin  a  few  days  later,  partlv  to 
be  neai  Sarah  Curran,  daughter  of  John  Phil  pot 
CuitRiN  Ho  wna  captured,  tried,  and  hanged 
Leonard  McNALin,  his  attorney,  was  m  the  pav 
of  the  ciown,  and  many  of  Emmet's  associates 
were  informers  for  tho  British  government  Emmet 
became  a  gieat  hero  of  Irish  patriots,  largely  on  the 
basis  of  his  stirring  speech  from  the  si  affold  Ho 
inspired  Thomas  Moore's  songs  beginning,  "Oh, 
breathe  riot  his  mime"  and  "She  is  far  fiom  the 
land  wheie  hei  voting  heio  sleeps  "  See  biography 
by  Helen  Landiotfl  (1948) 

Emmet,  Thomas  Addis,  1704-1827,  Insh-Amei  iran 
lawyer,  b  Cork,  Iieland,  grad  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  1782,  brother  of  Robert  Emmet  He  WHS 
trained  in  medic  me  at  the  Umv  of  Edinbuigh 
but  abandoned  that  field  for  law  and  gamed  a 
brilliant  loputution  as  a  barrister  in  Ii eland,  par- 
ticularly in  clefc'iidmg  members  of  the  Society  of 
United  In.shmen  Imprisoned  in  1798  for  hi*  ac- 
tivities m  tho  lush  cause,  he  was  later  icleutsed  on 
condition  of  perpetual  exile  and  came  to  the  United 
States  m  1804  As  a  lawver  in  New  Yoi  k,  he  t  amo 
to  bo  kno\\  n  as  one  of  the  most  notable  of  Ametie  tn 
lawyers  His  mteiest  in  the  lush  cause  continued, 
and  he  also  was  of  invaluable  assistance  to  many  of 
the  Irish  immigrant*  who  came  to  America 
Emmetsburg,  city  (pop  3,374),  co  neat  of  Palo  Alto 
co  ,  N  Iowa  on  the  West  Fork  of  the  Des  Monies 
river  near  Medium  Lake,  founded  1850 
Emmett,  Daniel  Decatur,  1815-1904,  American  »on« 
writer,  b  Mt  Veinon,  Ohio  He  sang  as  a  black- 
face minstrel  and  founded  the  Virginia  Minstrels 
in  1842  He  is  most  famous  for  his  &ouga  Old  Dan 
Tucker  (c  18.M))  and  DIXIE  (185'))  See  C.  A 
Browne,  Our  \atwnal  Ballads  (1931) 
Emmett,  c  ity  (pop  3,203),  co  seat  of  Gem  co  ,  SW 
Idaho,  on  the  Payotte  river  and  SE  of  Payette, 
founded  18b4  as  a  trading  post,  mo  as  a  village 
1900,  as  a  city  1909  The  region  about  tho  city  is 
within  the  BOISE  PROJECT  and  grows  cherries  and 
other  fruit  There  is  some  lumbering 
Emmitsburg,  town  (pop  1,412),  N  Md  ,  near  tho 
Pa  boundaiy  NE  of  Hageistown,  founded  aiound 
a  convent  established  by  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton  in 
1809  Mt  St  Mary'a  College  and  St  Joseph's  Col- 
lege are  here  Mother  Seton  is  buried  m  the  Chapel 
at  St  Joseph's 

Emmons,  Ebenezer,  1799-1863,  American  geol- 
ogist, b  Middlefield,  Mass  ,  grad  Williams,  1818 
He  taught  at  Williams,  at  Rensselaer  Institute,  and 
at  Albany  Medical  College,  served  the  New  York 
state  geological  survey  (1838-42),  and  was  state 
geologist  of  North  Carolina  (from  1851).  Emmons 
did  notable  pioneer  work  in  paleozoic  stratigraphy 
His  theory  that  the  Tacomc  rock  system  was  older 
than  the  Silurian  was  for  a  time  discredited,  but 
later  found  support 

Emmona,  Samuel  Franklin.  1841-1911,  American 
geologist,  b.  Boston,  grad  Harvard,  1801.  He 
studied  abroad,  joined  (1867)  the  survey  of  the 
40th  parallel  under  Clarence  King,  and  from  1879 
was  geologist  in  charge  of  the  Colorado  division  of 
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Maximilian,  and  Haiti  by  Christophe  and  Des- 
sahnes.    In  a  more  general  sense  the  title  has  been 


used  to  describe  a  non-European  ruler  of  a  consid- 
erable territory,  e  g  ,  the  emperor  of  Japan,  the 
emperor  of  Ethiopia 


the  U.  S  Geological  Survey.  His  chief  works  were 

Descriptive  Geoloyy  (with  Arnold  Hague,  1877)  and 

The   Geology  <tnd  M\nvno  Industry  of  Leadvtllc, 

Colorado  (1886) 

Emmor  (Sm'-),  the  same  aa  HAMOR  

Emory,  William  Hemsley,  1811-87,  American  gen-   Empire  State  Building,  in  central  Manhattan,  New 

eral,  b.  Queen  Annes  oo  ,  Md  ,  grad   Wes,t  Point,      York  city,  on  Fifth  Ave  between  33d  St.  and  34th 

1831.  Chief  topographicarengmeer  in  the  Western      8t ,  built   1930-31       The  tallest  building  ir^  the 

expedition  of  Gen  S   W   KBARNY  in  the  Mexican 

War,  he  won  two  brevets    After  that  wai  he  worked 

on  the  survey  of  the  new  U  8  -Mexican  boundaries 

and  later  served  in  the  cavalry  on  the  Western 

frontier     In  the  Civil  War,   Emory  was  made  a 


brigadier  general  of  volunteers  (1862),  he  fought 
in  the  Peninsular  campaign  and  commanded  under 
N  P  Banks  in  the  Dept  of  the  Gulf  (1862-64) 
He  led  the  19th  Corps  in  Sheridan's  operations  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  (1864-65)  In  1876  ho  was 
retired  fiom  the  army  with  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  His  engineering  repot  ts  were  published 
by  the  government 

Emory  University,  near  Atlanta,  Ga  ,  mainly  for 
men,  chartered  1836,  opened  1838  by  Methodists 
at  Oxford  aa  a  college,  became  a  university  1915, 
moved  near  Atlanta  1919  It  includes  a  college  of 
arts  and  sciences  and  schools  of  buainoss  adminis- 
tration, dentistry,  law,  library  science,  theology, 
and  medicine  It  cooperates  with  Agnes  Scott 
College  (for  women,  1889),  at  near-by  Decatur 

emotion,  term  commonly  and  loosely  used  as 
synonymous  with  feeling  In  psychology,  however, 
it  is  considered  as  a  response  to  stimuli  whu  h  in- 
volves ( harac  teristic  physiologic  al  changes  (as  an 
increase  in  pulse  rate,  a  rise  in  temperature,  a 
greater  or  less  activity  of  certain  glands,  a  change 
in  rate  of  breathing,  and  various  other  activities) 
and  which  tends  in  itself  to  stimulate  the  individual 
as  a  whole,  or  in  part,  to  further  activity  Fear, 
love,  and  anger  are  usually  considered  the  three 
primary  responses  of  this  kind  They  are  ap- 
parently aroused  cither  directly  by  some  external 
environmental  stimulus  or  indirectly  by  some  in- 
ternal one  through  memory  As  individuals  ma- 
ture, spec  ifi<  stimuli  no  longer  provoke  the  same 
emotion  in  every  person,  nor  is  there  any  universal 
inannoi  of  expiessing  a  given  emotion  In  varying 
cultures  emotional  expression  mubt  at  least  be 
partially  learned  The  development  of  PSYC  HO- 
SOMATIC  medicine  has  emphasized  the  ph\  siologu  al 
role  of  emotions,  demonstrating  that  tension  from 
unrelieved  emotions  may  be  the  underlying  cause 
of  physical  disorders  See  C  A  Ruckmick,  Psy- 
ihnlngn  of  Feeling  and  Emotion  (19 Jb) 

empathy  (c'm'puthe),  theory  to  explain  the  imitative 
responses,  both  emotional  and  kmosthetic,  of  the 
human  observer  to  perceived  objects  It  originated 
with  the  Clerman  psychologist  Thoodor  Lipps  in 
the  term  Einfuhlung  The  theory  hypothesized 
that  understanding  of  others  depends  upon  the 
capacity  to  imitate  behavioi  In  geneial,  however, 
empathy  holds  that  the  imitative  response  is  un- 
conscious, and  while  it  may  coexist  with  sympathy, 
it  can  be  distinguished  from  sympathy  as  a  sharing 
of  activity  or  emotion  rather  than  a  sharing  of  at- 
titude Empathy  also  has  an  objective  reference 
and  physical  manifestations  Examples  of  empathy 
may  lie  found  in  the  imitation  by  an  audience  of  the 
facial  and  bodily  gesture  of  the  actors,  in  the  repro- 
duction of  muscular  movements  by  the  speetatois 
at  athletic  events,  and  in  the  perception  by  the 
observer  of  the  mood  of  a  work  of  art 

Empedocles  (empg'duklez),  c  495-c  435  B  C  ,  Gieek 
philosopher,  b  Acragas  (present  Agngento),  S>c- 
ily  Leader  of  the  democratic  faction  in  his  native 
city,  he  was  offered  the  crown,  which  he  refused 
A  turn  in  political  fortunes  drove  him  into  exile 
with  his  followers  He  taught  that  there  are  four 
elements — fire,  water,  earth,  and  air — composed 
of  material  particles,  which  are  undenved  and 
mdesti  uctible  He  postulated  two  opposing  forces 
— haimony  and  discord — which  act  upon  the  life- 
less elements,  forcing  the  particles  into  varying 
combinations  and  then  destroying  those  combina- 
tions, thus  ci eating  multiplicity  and  change  in  the 
world  He  believed  in  the  indestructibility  of 
matter,  teaching  that  things  as  a  whole  arise  and 
pass  away,  but  that  the  material  particles  of  which 
they  are  composed  are  undenved  and  indestructible 

emperor  [Latin  imperator^ono  holding  supreme 
power,  especially  applied  to  generals],  the  head  of 
an  empire  In  the  Roman  republic,  the  nnperator 
held  the  chief  military  command  The  title  be- 
came honorific  and  was  accorded  by  acclamation 
Taken  by  Caesar  and  Augustus  in  reference  to  their 
military  positions,  it  was  adopted  by  all  their  suc- 
cessors During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Holy  Roman 
emperors  perpetuated  the  title  as  claimants  to  the 
Roman  political  succession  and  added  definite 
religious  connotations  to  the  name.  In  its  most 
lasting  sense,  the  title  lost  meaning  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  1806,  though 
the  Roman  heritage,  evoked  by  Peter  the  Great  in 
Russia,  was  also  revered  in  the  empire  of  Napoleon 
Its  subsequent  use  by  European  monarchs  in 
Austria,  France,  Germany,  and  England  (Indian 
Empire,  1877-1047)  was  m  the  stnct  sense  incor- 
rect, as  was  its  use  by  various  rulers  in  the  Ameri- 
cas—Braid  (1822-89),  Mexico  by  Iturbide  and 


world,  it  is  1,260  ft  high  and  has  102  stones  From 
the  observatories  atop  it  there  is  a  50-mile  view 
on  a  clear  day  The  name  is  derived  from  a  nick- 
name of  New  York  state 

Empire  style,  manner  of  interior  decoration  evolved 
in  France  from  the  DIRKCTOIRE  STYLE  and  desig- 
nated Empire  by  reason  of  its  identification  with 
the  reign  of  Napoleon  I  The  Empire  expression 
of  the  classic  revival  already  evident  during  the 
Louis  XVI  period  emphasized  Roman  forms  marked 
by  the  imperial  grandeur  with  which  Napoleon  had 
determined  to  invest  his  reign  It  received  its 
direction  from  J  L  DAVID  and  from  the  em- 
peror's architects,  PFRCIER  and  FONTAINE  Tia- 
ditional  classic  motifs  were  supplemented  by  sym- 
bols of  impei  ml  pomp,  representations  of  mihtaiy 
trophies,  the  monogram  of  the  emperor,  and  his 
emblem,  the  bee  Walls  and  ceilings  were  simple, 
colors  strong,  even  crude  Although  rosewood, 
ebony,  and  cheaper  woods  treated  to  imitate  ebony 
were  used,  the  staple  wood  was  mahogany,  solid 
or  veneer  Brass  and  ormolu  mounts  were  the 
chief  embellishment  In  vogue  were  pedestal  tables 
and  beds  designed  to  fit  sideways  against  a  wall, 
eg,  the  gondola,  or  sleigh,  bed  The  style,  al- 
though characterful  and  robust,  has  been  criticized 
for  unimaginative  copying  of  classic  forms  The 
newly  rich  clientele  demanded  grandiose  effects  in 
place  of  the  artistic  detail  appreciated  by  the  culti- 
vated taste  of  the  old  regime  In  its  later  phase  the 
style  detenorated  and  c  1840  fell  into  disuse  A 
simplified  form  was  adopted  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  a  German  bourgeois  adaptation  is 
known  as  Biedermeier  The  style  of  the  first  Em- 
pire is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  second 
(1852-70),  which  was  heavy,  often  incongruous 

empiricism  (Smplrlslzm)  [Gr  .-experience),  philo- 
sophical doctrine  that  all  knowledge  is  derived 
from  experience,  i  e  ,  from  sense  perception  Em- 
piricism denies  the  existence  of  innate  ideas  or  a 
priori  tiuths  and  explains  all  abstract  ideas  as 
merely  names  (NOMINALISM)  or  shorthand  devices, 
for  dealing  economically  with  groups  of  particular 
objects  The  doctrine  opposed  to  this  is  ration- 
alism Empiricism  denies  the  possibility  of  certain 
knowledge,  holding  that  generalizations  (based  on 
experience)  can  never  yield  more  than  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  probability  Empiricism  in  one  form 
or  another  was  the  teaching  of  Bacon,  Hobhos, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  Hurne,  J  S.  Mill,  and  a  great 
many  others  The  term  empiricism  can  be  used  in  a 
broader  sense  Some  thoroughgoing  mystics  claim 
that  they  are  empiricists,  because,  they  say,  their 
conviction  of  union  with  their  mystical  object 
(usually  God)  is  based  on  a  sense  perception  of  it, 
not  on  any  intellectual  process 

employee,  one  who  works  for  a  salary  in  the  service 
of  an  employer  An  employee's  status  may  vary 
greatly  In  the  beginning  of  the  factory  system  he 
was  little  more  than  a  cog  in  the  machine  Labor 
and  humanitarian  organizations  have  forced  em- 
ployers to  grant  better  working  conditions,  wages, 
and  hours,  and  some  gains  have  been  legally  pro- 
tected Empknee  representation  in  managerial 
councds,  employee  stock  ownership  plans,  employee 
insurance  and  saving  plans,  and  personnel  dcpatt- 
ments,  as  well  as  labor  unions,  aie  among  the  de- 
velopments tending  to  give  the  woiker  more  con- 
trol over  his  job  and  more  security  Employee 
representation  in  the  United  States  started  with 
shop  committees  which  presented  workers'  griev- 
ances The  National  War  Labor  Board,  the  U  S 
Railroad  Administration,  and  the  Shipbuilding 
Labor  Adjustment  Board  in  the  First  World  War 
used  the  shop  committee  in  adjusting  labor  dis- 
putes Some  businesses  now  give  employees  only 
advisory  power,  some  provide  for  employee  i  eprc- 
sentation  on  bodies  settling  labor  disputes,  some 
have  employee  representation  on  the  company 
board  of  directors,  and  many  allow  representation 
from  labor  unions  not  subject  to  the  management 
The  plan  of  allowing  employees  to  purchase  stock 
has  been  piacticed  by  many  coi  porations ,  in  the 
United  States  it  is  more  widely  used  than  the  simi- 
lar English  scheme  of  copartnership  or  the  giving  of 
shares  as  bonuses  Under  liandicraft  production, 
the  apprentice  system  of  the  guilds  trained  the 
worker.  The  training  of  employees  for  factory 
work  has  been  less  systematic  A  few  companies 
c  1890  set  up  corporation  schools  or  educational 
departments  The  directors  of  the  schools  rarely 
had  enough  expenence  for  thorough  instruction, 
and  the  emphasis  is  now  upon  training  supervisors 
who  give  informal  but  thorough  instruction  to 
the  worker  on  the  job  Public  trade  and  industrial 
schools  have  been  widely  developed  for  generalized 
industrial  training,  but  more  specific  aspects  must 
be  left  to  the  company  Personnel  departments 
employ  men  to  fit  the  various  jobs,  relocate  them 
in  other  departments  if  they  are  not  successful  in 
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one;  keep  records  of  work,  promptness,  and  rela- 
tions with  other  employees,  and  frequently  super- 
vise the  training  of  new  workers  In  the  Second 
World  War  the  US  government  established 
(1942)  a  Committee  on  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices to  eliminate  race  and  religious  discrimina- 
tion m  employment  It  was  terminated  in  1946, 
but  a  few  states  have  passed  laws  against  discrimi- 
nation See  also  LABOR  TURNOVKR  See  G  8  Wat- 
kins,  Labor  Problems  (3d  ed  ,  1940) 

employers'  liability  see  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

employment  bureau,  establishment  for  bringing  to- 
gether the  employer  offenng  work  and  the  em- 
ployee seeking  it  In  Europe  the  public  exchange 
IB  most  common,  in  the  United  States,  although 
many  laige  cities  and  states  and  even  the  Federal 
government  have  established  free  agencies,  the 
private  buieau,  charging  a  fee,  is  perhaps  more 
characteristic  In  England  the  fiist  employment 
bureau  was  opened  in  1855  at  Egham  A  national 
system  was  established  in  1909  When  the  Minis- 
try of  Labour  was  founded  in  1917,  both  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  the  employment  exchanges 
were  transferred  to  it  The  exchanges  charge  no 
fees  In  Germany  local  public  exchanges  were 
founded  as  eaily  as  1883  France  has  had  public 
employment  agencies  since  1916  The  Internation- 
al Labor  Conference  of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
1919  included  in  the  convention  on  unemployment 
an  article  providing  that  latifymg  states  would 
establish  free  public  labor  exchanges  In  the 
United  States  the  first  state  regulation  of  pnvate 
employment  bureaus  was  in  Massachusetts  in  1848, 
and  Wisconsin  and  M  mnesota  were  requiring  munic- 
ipal licensing  by  1855  Private  fee-charging  agen- 
cies are  prohibited  only  in  Idaho  Regulations  and 
required  licensing  have  been  enacted  in  41  states 
Misleading  advertising,  misrepresentation,  fraud, 
and  fee-splitting  with  employers  are  prohibited, 
some  states  try  to  regulate  fees,  many  require  agen- 
cies to  post  notices  of  strikes  and  lockouts  or  other- 
wise inform  applicants  of  labor  disputes  The  first 
state  agency  was  established  in  1890  in  Ohio  The 
Federal  government  m  1907  opened  offices  in  18 
zones  under  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization In  1918  the  Employment  Service  was 
established  as  a  unit  in  the  Dept  of  Labor  It 
coopeiated  with  or  replaced  many  state  and  local 
bureaus,  and  832  offices  were  opened  by  Oct  ,  1918 
By  the  time  the  war  ended,  the  service  was  be- 
coming efficient,  but  dec  reasing  appropriations  and 
considerable  opposition  rendered  it  practically  in- 
effective In  June,  1933,  it  was  reestablished  as 
part  of  the  Dept  of  Labor  Its  functions  as  de- 
fined in  the  bill  were  to  develop  a  national  system 
of  public  employment  offices  throughout  the 
country,  furnish  information  as  to  the  opportuni- 
ties of  employment,  arid  maintain  a  system  for 
clearing  labor  among  the  several  states  In  Jan  , 
1942,  the  state  employ ment  services  woie  bi  ought 
directly  under  Federal  operation,  and  a  few  months 
later  the  entu  e  U  S  Employment  Service  was  in- 
corporated into  the  War  Manpower  Commission 

.While  the  war  lasted,  the  agency  was  mainly  pie- 
occupied  with  the  channelization  of  labor  into  war 
indu&tiies  In  Sept  ,  1915,  after  the  liquidation  of 
the  War  Manpower  Commission,  the  U  S  Em- 
ploy ment  Service  was  transferred  back  to  the 
Dept  of  Labor  In  July,  1946,  Congress  turned 
the  public  offices  back  to  the  states  Two  years 
later  (July,  1948),  the  U  S  Employment  Service 
WHS  transferred  from  the  Dept  of  Labor  to  the 
Fedeial  Security  Agency  and  placed  within  that 
administration's  Buieau  of  Emplo\ment  Security 
See  J  B  Seymour,  The  Hntish  Employment  Ex- 
change  ( 1928) ,  S  M  Hairison,  Public  Employment 
Offices  (1924) 

Empoh  (Fm'polo),  town  (pop  12,534),  Tuscany, 
central  Italy,  on  the  Arno  It  has  varied  manu- 
factures Its  cathedral  dates  in  part  from  the 
llth  cent 

Emporia  (einpcVreu)  1  City  (pop  13,188),  co  seat 
of  Lyon  co  ,  E  central  Kansas,  between  the  Noosho 
and  the  Cottonwood  and  SW  of  Topeka,  founded 
1857,  me  1870  A  railroad  center,  chief  commer- 
cial city  of  a  large  dairying  and  farming  area,  it 
has  gram  elevators,  stocky  ards,  and  vai  IOUH  manu- 
factures A  dam  and  reservoir  (completed  1938) 
in  Kahola  Valley  supply  the  city  with  water 
William  Allen  WHITK  made  the  Emporia  Gazette 
nationally  known  The  College  of  Kmporia  (Pres- 
byterian, coeducational,  1882)  and  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College  (1863)  are  here  2  Town  (pop 
2,735),  S  Va  ,  on  the  Moherrm  river  and  S  of 
Petersburg,  near  the  N  C  line,  m  a  cotton, 
lumber,  and  peanut  area,  me  1887  The  court- 
house of  Gieensville  co  here  dates  from  1787 

Emporium,  industrial  borough  (pop  3,775),  co  seat 
of  Cameron  co  ,  N  Pa ,  uui  rounded  by  mountains 
NE  of  Ridgway,  settled  1810,  laid  out  1861,  me 
1864  It  produces  electric  and  leathei  goods. 

Ems  or  Bad  Ems  (bat'  ems'),  town  (pop.  8,454), 
Hesse,  W  Germany,  on  the  Lahn  river  and  near 
Nassau  After  1945  it  was  incorporated  into  the 
French-occupied  and  newly  founded  state  of  Rhine- 
land-Palatmate  It  is  one  of  the  most  famous  and 
oldest  watering  places  of  Europe,  its  springs  are 
probably  those  described  by  Phny. 
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EMS 

Ems,  uvcr,  208  mi  long,  NW  Germany,  rising  near 
Padorbom  and  flowing  NW  into  the  North  Sea 
near  Emden  Its  wide  mouth  is  called  the  Dollart 
The  Ems  is  paralleled  for  much  of  its  course  by  the 
DORTMUND-EMS  CANAL  In  the  Emaland,  as  the 
region  about  its  lower  course  is  called,  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  were  discovered  after  1940 

Ems  dispatch.  In  June,  1870,  the  throne  of  Spain 
was  offered  to  Prmcc  Leopold  of  Hohenaollern- 
Sigmarmgen,  a  relative  of  King  William  I  of 
Prussia  (later  Emperor  William  I)  Leopold  at 
first  accepted  the  candidacy,  but  withdrew  it  in 
July  after  the  French  government  had  protested 
During  these  tiansactions  William  I  and  Otto  von 
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not  support  the  legend  It  is  called  Mesa  Encan- 
tada  in  Spanish  and  Katsimo  by  the  Indians. 
enchantment:  see  INCANTATION  and  MAGIC 
Encina  or  Enzina,  Juan  del  (both  hwan'  dftl  anthB'- 
na),  14b9''-c  1530,  Spanish  dramatist,  musician,  and 
poet.  He  spent  many  yearn  m  the  service  of  the 
duke  of  Alba  and  lived  in  Italy  There  one  of  his 
plays,  Placida  y  Victonano,  was  given  m  Home 
in  the  year  1513  He  became  a  priest  and  went  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  The  Cancwnero,  pub- 
lished in  Salamanca  m  1496,  contains  his  musical 
and  lyrical  compositions  He  is  one  of  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  theater  of  Lope  do  Vega  The  best 
known  of  his  dramatic  pieces  are  called  Eglogas 


Bismarck  wore  taking  the  waters  at  Ems,  Ger-      (eclogues! 

many      Here    the    French    ambassador,    Comte    Enciso,  Maittn  Fernandez  de  (mhrt£n' fcrnan'dath 


many  , 

Benedetti,  in  an  interview  with  the  king,  de- 
manded William's  guarantee  that  never  in  the 
future  should  a  Hohenzoilern  seek  the  candidacy 
to  the  Spanish  throne  William  flatlv  rejected 
this  unusual  request  Bismarck,  intent  on  provok- 
ing Avar  with  France,  made  the  conversation  public 
(July  12)  m  his  celebrated  Ems  dispatch,  which 
—  by  skillful  editing  —  he  worded  in  a  manner 
thoroughly  insulting  to  the  French  Franco  de- 
clared war  on  July  19,  and  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  began 

Emser,  EUeronymus  (he'elrS'numcfos  frn'zur),  1477- 
1527,  German  Roman  Catholic  theologian  Ho 
was  secretary  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  urged 
reform  of  clerical  abuse  In  1519  his  entmtv  with 
Luther  began,  he  and  the  reformer  indulged  in  the 
most  violent  invective,  mamlj  on  the  subject  of 
Luther's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  Emser 
made  a  translation  in  1527 

Emsworth,  residential  borough  (pop  2,765),  SW  Pa., 
on  the  Ohio  and  NW  of  Pittsburgh,  settled  1803, 
me  1897. 

emu  or  emeu  (both  S'niu),  large  flightless  bird  of 
Australia,  related  to  the  CASSOWARY  and  the  ostrich 
It  is  5  to  6  ft  tall  and  a  veiy  swift  runner  The 
feathered  head  and  neck  beat  no  wattles  Six  or 
seven  dark  gieen  eggs  are  laid  in  a  sandy  pit  They 
are  incubated  by  the  male  and  require  56  days  to 
hatch  The  emu  is  easily  tamed  Only  two  species 
are  known,  and  the  bird  is  in  danger  of  extinction. 

emulsion*  see  SUSPENSION 

Enam  (e'-),  city,  SW  Palestine    Joshua  15  34 

Enambuc,  Pierre  Belain  <T  .  see  ESNAMBUC 

enamel,  a  siliceous  substance  fused  upon  metal  It 
may  bo  so  compounded  as  to  be  transparent  or 
opaque  and  with  or  without  color,  but  usually  it  is 
employed  to  add  coloi  for  decoration,  as  in  CLOI- 
SUNN£  It  is  the  same  vitreous  GLA/K,  of  prehis- 
toric origin,  which  is  used  for  pottery,  the  constitu- 
ents being  easily  fusible  and  comprising  sodium  or 
potassium  boratcs  and  silicates  and  lead,  with  the 
inclusion  of  a  metallic  oxide  to  produce  the  desired 
color  Applied  dry  or  moist,  it  is  subsequently 
placed  m  a  muffle  and  subjected  to  moderate  tem- 
perature in  an  enamel  furnace  See  PAINT 

enamelware,  commodities  or  utensils  having  a  metal 
foundation  and  a  glaze  coating  applied  by  fusion 
Many  appliances,  especially  for  the  kitchen, 
nursery,  and  bathroom,  aie  made  by  this  process, 
which  produces  a  surface  resistant  to  acids  and 
rust  and  easv  to  clean,  although  it  becomes 
chipped  or  cracked  by  extremes  of  temperature 
foods  tend  to  stick  m  enamelwaie  utensils  be- 
cause of  the  comparatively  porous  surface  The 
metal  base  (of  sheet  iron  or  steel  or  of  cast  iron)  is 
cut,  stamped,  or  drawn  into  the  desired  shapes 
and  then  is  annealed  and  pickled  to  remove  nn- 
purities  The  glaze  is  practically  the  same  as  glass 
and  is  coloied  and  made  opaque  by  the  use  of 
metallic  oxides  The  mineral  Ingredients  are  fused 
and  the  molten  glass  drawn  off  into  cold  water, 
in  which  it  contracts  so  rapidly  as  to  fall  into 
small  particles  (called  frit)  The  pulverized  frit 
is  mixed  with  clay  and  water  and  aged  The 
quality  of  enamelware  depends  on  the  ingredients 
of  the  glaze  and  the  number  of  coats  applied  The 
metal  base  is  usually  first  dipped  in  glaze  made 
dark  blue  by  cobalt  oxide,  which  has  an  affinity 
for  iron  and  bonds  the  metal  with  the  outer  coats 
It  is  fused  into  the  poies  of  the  metal  at  tempera- 
tures of  from  1400°F  to  1800°F  Subsequent  coats 
are  similarly  applied  on  sheet  metal  On  cast  iron, 
the  glaze  in  powder  form  is  sifted  on  the  red-hot 
metal  and  then  fused 

Enan  ($'-),  prince  of  Naphtali    Num.  1  15. 

Enare,  lake,  Finland  see  INARI 

encaustic,  painting  medium  m  which  the  binder  for 
the  pigment  is  wax  or  wax  and  resin  In  the  best 
encaustic  painting  the  palette  and  spatula  are 
warmed  to  keep  the  color  soft  Examples  of  en- 
caustic tomb  portraits  from  Roman  Egypt  bear 
witness  to  the  durability  of  the  medium,  which  is 
thought  to  have  been  widely  used  m  ancient  times 
Encaustic  painting  lacks  the  facility  of  Oil  paint- 
ing, which  it  somewhat  resembles,  and  has  been 
practiced  rarely  in  Western  art.  A  few  20th- 
century  painters,  however,  have  revived  its  use. 

encephalitis  lethargies:  see  SLEEPING  SICKNESS 

Enchanted  Met*,  steep-sided  mesa,  central  N.Mex., 
near  the  pueblo  of  Acoma.  Acorna  legend  says  it 
was  the  home  of  their  people  until  earthquake 
destroyed  the  only  approach.  Investigation  does 


d&  Snthe'sS),  fl  1509-19,  Spanish  conquistador  and 
geographet  Commanding  the  supply  ship  for  the 
colony  planted  (1504)  near  Cartagena  bv  OJEDV, 
he  met  the  discouraged  men  who  had  abandoned 
the  settlement  and  persuaded  them  to  found  a  now 
one  in  Darien  There  NICHES  t  had  earlier  failed 
in  planting  a  colony  Enciso,  unable  to  govern 
satisfactorily,  was  deposed  bv  Vasco  N  rifles  do 
BALBOA  and  sent  to  Spam  Enciso's  complaints 
led  to  the  appointment  of  Pedio  AUIVB  DK  AVU.A 
as  governor,  and  with  him  Enctso  returned  (1514) 
In  1519  appeared  his  Surna  de  geografia,  an  ex- 
cellent commentary  on  the  flora  and  fauna  he  had 
observed  in  the  New  World 

Encke,  Johann  Franz  (yo'han'  frftnts'  Sng'ku), 
1791-1865,  German  astronomer.  He  was  assistant 
(1816-22)  and  director  (1822-25)  of  the  observa- 
torv  at  Seeberg  (near  Gotha)  and  director  (from 
1825)  of  the  Berlin  Observatory  He  is  known  for 
his  study  of  records  of  the  orbit  of  the  comet  of 
1680  and  for  calculations,  based  on  transits  of 
Venus,  of  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun  En- 
cke's  comet  (discovered  by  J  L  Pons  in  1818)  was 
named  for  him  because  he  calculated  its  orbit, 
finding  the  period  of  recurrence  to  be  3  3  years, 
and  accurately  predic  ted  the  date  of  its  return 

enclosure  of  land   see  INCLOSUUK 

encomienda  (ankSmyan'da),  system  of  tnbutory  la- 
bor established  in  Spanish  America  Developed 
as  a  means  of  securing  an  adequate  and  cheap 
labor  supply,  the  oncomienda  was  first  used  ovei 
the  conquered  Moors  of  Spam  Transplanted  to 
the  New  Woild,  it  gave  the  conquistador  com- 
plete control  over  the  Indians  by  lequuing  them 
to  pay  tribute  from  the  lands,  which  were  granted 
to  the  encomcndero  by  the  Spanish  crown  Often 
the  Indian  rendered  peisonal  services  as  well  In 
return  he  received  the  protection  of  the  ownei 
and  the  ught  to  use  the  land  for  his  own  subsis- 
tence When  first  applied  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
system  wrought  extreme  hardship  and  resulted  in 
early  efforts  by  the  Spanish  king  and  the  Domini- 
can order  to  suppress  it,  but  the  need  of  the  con- 
querors to  rewaid  their  supporters  led  to  de  facto 
recognition  of  the  practice  The  crown  prevented 
the  etiLomienda  from  becoming  hereditary,  and 
with  the  New  Laws  (1542)  promulgated  by  LAS 
CABAS,  the  system  gradually  died  out,  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  repartimiento  and  finally  debt 
PEONAGE 

encyclical   see  BULL. 

encyclopedia,  either  a  general  compendium  of  knowl- 
edge in  all  fields  or  a  work  which  aims  to  be  com- 
prehensive in  some  one  field  It  differs  from  a 
dictionary  m  that  it  gives  riot  only  a  definition 
but  a  history  and  discussion  —  however  brief  —  of 
the  subject,  explaining  its  causes  and  relating  it 
to  similar  topics  It  differs  from  an  almanac  or 
yearbook  m  that  the  almanac  covers  onlv  a  recent 
period  and  is  issued  periodically  while  the  encyclo- 
pedia attempts  to  cover  large  periods  in  a  single 
unit  The  Natural  History  of  Pliny  the  Elder  in 
37  books  (which  included  not  only  science  but  some 
material  on  the  fine  arts)  is  often  considered  the 
most  ancient  encyclopedia  because  it  aimed  at 
encompassing  all  knowledge  Various  medieval 
attempts  to  make  all  the  knowledge  of  scholars 
available  to  the  less  informed  include  the  works  of 
Vincent  of  Beauvais,  Roger  Bacon,  and  Brunetto 
Latiru,  all  in  the  13th  cent  William  Caxton 
printed  (1481)  an  English  translation  of  the  en- 
cyclopedia of  Vincent  of  Beauvaia  as  Mirror  of 
the  World  Caxton  s  successor,  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
printed  an  English  translation  by  John  of  Trevisa 
of  the  encyclopedia  of  natural  science  written  m 
Latin  (c  1250)  by  Bartholomew  de  Glanville  The 
modern  eiicy<  lopedia  —  including  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement of  material  and  bibliographies  —  was  of 
late  and  slow  development  The  example  was  not 
clearly  set  until  John  Harris  (c.  1667-1719)  pub- 
lished (1704)  his  Lexicon  technicum,  or.  An  Univer- 
sal English  Dictionary  of  Art*  and  Sciences.  The 
next  notable  encyclopedia  was  the  Cyclopedia!  or, 
An  Universal  Dictionary  of  Art*  and  Sciences 
(1723),  published  by  Ephraim  Chambers  (d. 
1740).  Arranged  alphabetically  like  Harm's  work, 
it  is  notable  also  for  being  the  product  of  collabora- 
tion and  for  employing  cross  references  Johann 
Zedler  published  (1732-54)  m  German  a  Unweraal- 
Lemkon,  a  notably  comprehensive  encyclopedia 
for  the  time  After  originating  in  a  translation  of 
Ephraim  Chamber's  work,  the  famous  French 


in  28  volumes  was  finally  com- 
pleted in  1772  by  Diderot  and  others  This  en- 
cyclopedia, partly  because  it  was  involved  in  the 
bitter  struggle  of  ideas  in  its  day  and  partly  be- 
cause of  the  fame  of  its  contributors,  is  probably  the 
most  famous  of  all  encyclopedias.  The  first  edition 
of  The  Encyclopaedia  Sritannioa  in  three  volumes 
was  published  m  Edinburgh  m  1771.  Since  the 
14th  edition  (1929)  this  encyclopedia  has  been 
published  in  the  United  States  The  oldest  German 
encyclopedia  still  being  published  is  Brockhaus' 
Konversatwns-Lexikon,  first  issued  in  1796-1808 
On  this  was  based  the  first  edition  of  the  British 
Chambers' s  Encyclopaedia  (1859-68)  and  the  first 
American  encyclopedia,  The  Encyclopaedia  Ameri- 
cana, which  was  edited  by  Francis  Lieber  (13  vols  , 
1829-33) ;  the  Americana  through  many  later  edi- 
tions has  kept  only  the  name  The  New  Interna- 
tional Encyclopaedia  traces  its  descent  from  Cham- 
bers'a  Encyclopaedia  There  have  been  many  en- 
cyclopedias planned  especially  for  young  people 
These  in  general  are  not  alphabetically  arranged 
but  are  grouped  by  subject — animals  and  plants, 
literature,  history,  art — and  are  intended  for  read- 
ing rather  than  for  quick  reference.  Nearly  all  the 
major  countries  of  the  world  have  encyclopedias  in 
the  vernacular  Several  have  been  published  in 
China,  they  are  arranged  by  categories,  not  al- 
phabetically, and  generally  partake  of  the  nature 
of  anthologies  Among  the  encyclopedias  which 
limit  themselves  to  a  single  branch  of  knowledge 
or  try  to  serve  a  special  interest,  the  most  ambitious 
is  the  great  German  art  encyclopedia  edited  b\ 
Uluch  Thiome  and  Felix  Becker  (35  vols  ,  1907- 
47)  Among  others  are  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the 
Social  Sciences,  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians,  The  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Re- 
ligious Knowledge,  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  The 
Jewmh  Encyclopedia,  and  The  Encyclopaedia  of 
Islam  In  a  work  published  over  a  period  of  many 
years  the  earlier  volumes  must  of  necessity  be  out 
of  date  befote  the  last  ones  are  off  the  press  A 

,  smaller  encyclopedia,  which  brings  events  down 
to  the  year  of  publication  obviates  this  difhc  ulty 
Encyclopedia  publishers  have  tried  various  meth- 
ods for  bringing  their  works  up  to  date,  the  most 
popular  being  year)xx>k»,  supplements  IBS  vied  ever> 
lew  years,  loose-leaf  insertions,  and  "continuous 
revision,"  le,  the  system  of  revising  a  coitain 
number  of  articles  for  each  new  printing  For 
evaluation  of  encyclopedias,  see  the  latest  edition 
of  Guide  to  Reference  Books,  edited  by  1  G  Mudge 
and  Constance  Wmchell 

Encyclopedic  (asGklopade'),  the  work  of  the  French 
Encyclopedists  or  philnaophes  The  full  title  was 
Encyclopedif,  ou,  Dictwnnaire  rawoniiv  dta  stiencts, 
des  arts,  et  des  metiers  This  work  was  ongmallv 
planned  as  a  translation  of  the  Chambers  Cyclo- 
pedia, and  the  first  editor  was  the  Abb6  Jean  Paul 
de  Gua  de  Malves,  but  the  project  was  abandoned 
on  account  of  vauous  disagreements,  and  Le 
Breton,  the  pubhshei,  agreed  to  let  Dems  DIDEROT 
as  editor  produce  an  entirely  new  work  With 
the  aid  of  Jean  lo  Rond  d'ALEMBEUT,  QUESN\\, 

MoNTfc»(4UIEU,    VoLTAlKk,    J     J     R.OU88EAU,   TUR- 

UOT  arid  other  distinguished  authorities,  Dideiot 
produced  the  first  volume  in  1751,  with  a  famous 
"preliminary  discourse"  signed  by  D'Alembeit 

>  Jesuit  influence  caused  withdrawal  of  the  official 
permit,  and  Voltaire  and  D'Alembeit  prudently 

t  retieated  However,  with  the  support  of  Mme  de 
Pompadour,  of  Marc!  Piene  d'Argenson,  and  of 
the  due  de  Choiseul  and  the  statesman  Males- 

,  horbes,  Dideiot  was  able  to  persist  Helped  bv  the. 
Chevalier  de  Jaucouit,  he  brought  the  clandestine 

.  printing  of  the  work  (28  vols )  to  completion  in 
1772  It  was  followed  (1776-77)  by  a  supplement 
in  five  volumes  and  by  a  two- volume  index  in  17WO 

,  When  the  work  was  in  page  proof  Diderot  dis- 
covered that  deletions  had  been  made  by  the 
printer  The  Encyclopedic  differed  from  similar 
works  in  being  the  mouthpiece  of  a  philosophy, 
that  of  scientific  determinism,  denved  from  Bacon, 
Descartes,  Locke,  and  Newton  and  championing 

,  the  skepticism  and  rationalism  of  the  century  Its 
tmcoesH  was  immediate  and  its  influence  incalcu- 
lable, the  term  encyclopedist  became  the  description 
of  an  entire  school  Thiough  its  stress  on  a  ma- 
terialistic philosophy  and  its  attacks  on  legal,  jurid- 
ical, and  cloiical  abuses,  the  Encyclopedic  was  a 
major  factor  m  the  development  of  the  Freuoh 
Revolution  See  John  Morley,  Diderot  and  the 
Encyclopedists  (1878),  D  H  Gordon  and  N.  L 
Torrey,  The  Censoring  of  Diderot's  Encyclopedic 
and  the  Re-established  Text  (1947). 

Endecott  or  Endicott,  John,  c  1588-1665,  governor 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  (1628-30)  He  was 
the  first  governor  of  the  colony  at  Salem  and  con- 
tinued impoitant  m  public  affairs  after  John 
Winthrop  established  the  colony's  center  at  Bos- 
ton. As  a  military  leader,  he  so  managed  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Indians  that  he  helped  bring 
on  the  Pequot  War,  One  of  the  sternest  of  the 
Puritan  fathers,  he  brought  about  the  expedition 
of  Miles  Standish  against  the  colony  of  Thomas 
MORTON  at  Merry  Mount  and  was  cealous  m  per- 
secution of  the  Quakers.  See  biography  .by  L,  8. 
Mayo  (1936). 
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endemic  disease  atodS'nrfk)  (Or., -In  the  people], 
one  which  is  always  present  in  a  given  locality  in  a 
certain  number  of  the  population  Most  infectious 
diseases  are  endemic  in  some  region  or  other.  In 
these  regions  the  disease  does  not  ordinarily  be- 
come BPIDHMIC  because  most  persons  in  the  locality 
have  IMMUNITY  to  that  disease  and  the  infectious 
Agent  is  of  ordinary  virulence  TYPHOID  FEVBR  is 
endemic  in  many  places.  It  becomes  epidemic 
when,  spread  by  even  one  earner,  it  affects  a  large 
group  of  persons,  as  in  armies  in  war  A  disease 
is  said  to  be  sporadic  when  a  very  few  cases  occur 
here  and  there  in  a  given  region 

Enderbury  Island,  area  4  sq  mi ,  central  Pacific,  one 
of  the  Phoenix  Islands  It  is  near  CANTON  ISLAND 
c  2,000  mi  SW  of  Honolulu  The  island  has  been 
under  Anglo-American  control  since  1930 

Enderby  Land,  area  in  Antarctica,  in  the  Indian 
Oroan  sector  It  is  claimed  by  Great  Britain  on 
the  basis  of  discovery  by  John  BISCOE  in  1831.  The 
region  was  not  visited  again  until  1929-30.  Doug- 
las MAWSON  went  there 

Enderhn,  city  (pop.  1,593),  SE  N  Dak  ,  SW  of  Fargo; 
me  1896  It  is  a  railroad  division  point 

Eadicott,  Charles  Moses,  1793-1863,  American  sea 
captain,  b  Danvere,  Mass  He  traded  in  the  Far 
East  and  knew  well  the  coast  of  Sumatra  His 
Sailing  Directions  for  the  Pfpper  Ports  (1833)  and 
its  accompanying  chart  of  Sumatran  ports  were 
long  used  by  manners  On  his  last  voyage  but 
one  his  ship,  the  Friendship,  was  seued  by  natives 
at  Kuala  Batu  in  Sumatra,  and  members  of  the 
crew  were  killed  Endicott  escaped  and  with  the 
help  of  three  American  ships  recaptured  the 
Friendship  The  next  year  the  U  S  frigate  Poto- 
mac bombarded  the  town  m  reprisal  See  R  D. 
Paine,  Ships  and  Sailors  of  Old  Salem  (1909). 

Endicott,  John-  see  ENDECOTT,  JOHN 

Endicott,  village  (pop  17,702),  8  N  Y  ,  on  the  Sus- 
quohanna  and  W  of  Binghamton,  settled  c  1796, 
me  1906  With  Johnson  City  and  BINOHAMTON  it 
is  the  home  of  the  Endicott-Johnson  shoe  company. 
Business  machines  are  also  made 

endive  (Sn'dlv,  an'dev),  annual  or  biennial  herb 
(Cichonum  endiina)  native  to  India,  widely  culti- 
vated as  a  salad  plant  The  broad  leaved  and  the 
curly  leaved  are  the  common  kinds,  the  crisp  inner 
leaves  are  blanched  Endive  is  closely  related  to 
chicory 

endocrine  gland :  see  GLAND  and  HORMONB. 

endogamy  see  MARHIAOE 

En-dor  [Hob  , -spring  of  Dor],  village,  Palestine,  S 
of  Mt  Tabor,  where  lived  a  celebiated  witch  con- 
sulted by  King  Saul  1  Sam  28  7,  Ps  8.S  10 

Endymion  (eridl'meun),  m  Greek  legend,  young 
shepherd  of  Mt  Latmos,  lovnd  bv  Selene  (the 
moon)  He  was  given  immortality  and  eternal 
sleep  John  Keats  m  his  poem  Kndymv>n  elabora- 
ted on  this  legend 

En-eglaim  (^n-^'laKm,  Sn-ogla'Im)  [Heb  ,=sprmgof 
two  heifers],  place,  probably  on  the  Dead  Sea. 
Ezek  47  10  It  may  be  the  same  as  EQLAIM 

enemy  alien-  see  ALIEN 

energy,  in  physics,  usually  defined  as  the  ability  or 
capacity  to  do  work  Forms  of  energy  include  HEAT, 
UGHT,  BOUND,  ELECTRICITY,  and  chemical  energy 
When  a  force  acts  upon  a  body,  tho  work  performed 
is  the  product  of  the  force  and  the  distance  Po- 
tential energy  is  tho  capacity  for  doing  work  that  a 
body  possesses  because  of  its  position  For  exam- 
ple, a  stone  weighing  6  Ib  and  resting  on  the  edge 
of  a  cliff  40  ft  high  is  said  to  have  200  foot-pounds 
of  potential  energy,  since  in  falling  it  could  do  200 
foot-pounds  of  work  (the  product  of  its  weight  and 
the  distance  it  falls)  The  energy  is  here  measured 
in  a  work  unit,  the  foot-pound  Kinetic  energy  is 
the  capacity  for  doing  work  that  a  body  possesses 
because  of  its  motion  Each  is  illustrated,  and  the 
change  from  one  to  the  other  is  shown,  in  the  move- 
ments of  a  simple  pendulum  As  the  suspended 
body  moves  upward  its  kinetic  energy  or  energy  of 
motion  is  continuously  being  changed  into  poten- 
tial energy  The  higher  it  goes  the  greater  becomes 
the  energy  that  it  owes  to  its  position,  for  the  great- 
er becomes  its  potential  capacity  for  doing  work  on 
the  downward  swing  At  the  top  of  the  swing  the 
change  from  kinetic  to  potential  energy  is  complete, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  downward  motion  the  po- 
tential energy  reverts  again  to  kinetic  energy  It  is 
common  for  energy  to  be  converted  thus  from  one 
form  to  another,  but  it  is  a  fundamental  law,  tho 
law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  that  although 
energy  can  be  changed  in  form  it  can  be  neither 
created  nor  destroyed  Chemical  energy  is  the  form 
of  energy  involved  in  a  CHEMICAL  REACTION.  For 
example,  chemical  energy  is  changed  into  heat  and 
light  energy  when  a  candle  burns  (see  COMBUSTION) 
and  into  eleotiical  energy  in  the  electric  CELL  In 
addition,  its  transformation  IB  important  in  the 
processes  concerned  with  the  obtaining  of  energy 
from  foods.  Solar  energy,  considered  as  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  all  energy  on  the  earth,  is  utilized  by 
plants  in  the  chemical  process  of  making  starch 
(see  PHOTOSYNTHESIS),  later  as  a  food  this  starch 
is  broken  down  by  chemical  action  (see  DIGESTION) 
and  the  energy  stored  in  it  is  thus  released  for  use  in 
the  animal  body.  In  life  processes  (e  g.,  BBSPIBA- 
TSON),  m  many  other  natural  phenomena,  and  also 
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In  many  industrial  operations,  the  transformation 
of  energy  is  of  fundamental  importance 

Enesco,  Georges  (en«s'k6),  1881-,  Rumanian  vio- 
linist, composer,  and  conductor,  studied  at  the  Vi- 
enna Conservatory  and  m  Pans  with  Massenet, 
Faure,  and  others.  He  has  frequently  appeared 
both  as  violinist  and  conductor  in  Europe  and 
America,  including  appearances  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  1986-39  Among  his  numerous  com- 
positions, two  Rumanian  Rhapsodies  for  orchestra 
are  very  popular 

Enfantin,  Barthelemy  Prosper  (bartaime'  prdspeV 
afatS'),  1796-1864,  French  socialist,  sometimes 
called  Pere  Enfanttn  He  became  a  leader  of  the 
movement  started  by  the  comte  do  SAINT-SIMON. 
Under  his  guidance  the  Samt-Simomans  became  a 
religious  group,  notorious  for  eccenti  icitiea  of  dress 
and  rite  Because  of  his  disagreements  with  BA- 
ZARD  and  his  free-love  doctrine,  there  was  a  schism 
Enfantm  settled  his  followers  at  Momlmontant 
(1832),  but  waa  imprisoned  He  later  became  a 
successful  industrialist  His  books  include  La 
Science  de  Vhomme  (1858)  and  Life  Eternal  (1861, 
Eng  tr ,  1920)  See  biography  by  Sebastien 
Charl6tv  (1930) 


Enfleld,  urban  district  (1931  pop  67,874,  1947  esti- 
mated pop  109,680),  Middlesex,  England,  N  of 
London  It  is  largely  residential  but  is  the  site  of 


tho  Royal  Small  Arms  factory  (Enfold  rifles)  and 
manufactures  electric  wire,  boilers,  ebonite,  alumi- 
num, chemicals,  and  cables  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb  lived  near  here  for  several  years 

Enfield.  1  Textile  town  (pop  13,661),  N  Conn  ,  on 
the  Connecticut  at  the  Mass  line,  settled  c  1680 
The  site  of  a  Shaker  settlement  (c  1780-1915)  was 
bought  for  a  state  prison  farm  The  town  hall  was 
built  m  1775  2  Town  (pop  1,693),  W  N  H  ,  on 
Mascoma  river  and  lake  and  E  of  Lebanon  A 
charter  was  granted  to  settlers  in  1761  A  Shaker 
community  was  established  here  in  1793  Woolen 
fabrics  are  made  3  Town  (pop  2,208),  N  N  C  , 
near  the  Roanoke  NNE  of  Rocky  Mount,  in  a 
farm  area,  settled  before  1750  It  is  a  poanut- 
procesamg  and  shipping  center 

Engadme  (£ng'gud5n),  upper  part  of  the  Inn  valley, 
Orisons  canton,  Switzerland  Extending  60  mi 
NE  from  Maloja  to  Martinsbruek,  it  is  divided  into 
the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Engadme  The  valley, 
which  is  forested  and  partiallv  cultivated,  is  dom- 
inated in  the  south  by  the  BERNINA  group  The 
majestic  scenery  and  excellent  air  have  made  the 
Engadme  a  tourist  and  health  center  St  Montz, 
Pontresma,  SiJs-Mana,  Tarasp,  and  Schuls  are 
among  its  numerous  resorts  The  population  is 
largely  Romanshsspeakmg  and  Protestant 

En-ganmm  (fri-ga'nlm)  [Hob  ,*"Hprmg  of  gardens] 
1  Town  of  Judah  Joshua  15  34  2  Levitical  city, 
the  modern  Jemn,  at  the  southeastern  end  of  tho 
plain  of  Esdraelon  Joshua  19  21,  21  29  Anem  1 
Chron  673 

En-gedi  (Pn-ge'dl,  en '-go-)  [Heb  ,=well  of  the  kid], 
ancient  well,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea 
above  a  fertile  plain,  now  called  Am  Jidy  Joshua 
1562,  1  Sam  241-4,  Cant  114,  Ezek  4710 
Hazezon-tamar  Gen  147,2  Chron  20  2 

Engelberg  (e"ug'ulberk),  village  (pop  2,409),  Obwal- 
den  half-canton,  Switzerland  It  is  a  winter  and 
summer  resort  and  has  a  12th-century  Benedictine 
abbey 

Engelmann,  George  (gng'ulmun),  1809-84,  Ameri- 
can physician  and  botanist,  b  Fraukf  urt-arn-Mam, 
Germany,  studied  at  the  universities  of  Heidel- 
berg and  Wurzburg  (M  D  ,  1831)  Coming  to 
America  in  1832,  he  settled  at  St  Louis,  Mo  ,  and 
built  up  a  large  medical  practice  His  intense  in- 
terest in  general  science  led  him  also  to  cairv  on 
researches  m  biology  and  botany  and  to  continue 
systematic  meteorological  observations  fioin  1836 
until  his  death  He  first  called  attention  to  the  im- 
munity of  the  American  grape  to  the  attack  of  the 
phylloxera  His  largo  plant  collection  and  botani- 
cal library,  as  well  as  some  60  volumes  of  botanical 
notes  and  drawings,  are  in  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden,  St  Louis  Some  of  his  more  important 
papers  were  collected  in  Botanical  Works  of  the  Late 
George  Engelmann  (1887)  Thiee  genera  and  u 
number  of  species  bear  his  name 

Engels,  Fnednch  (fre'drlkh  eng'uls),  1820-95,  Ger- 
man socialist  Ho  and  Karl  MARV  were  the  two 
founders  of  modern  communism  Tho  son  of  a 
wealthy  textile  manufacturer,  Engvls  wont  in  1842 
to  take  a  position  m  a  factory  near  Manchester, 
England,  m  which  his  father  had  an  interest  In 
1844,  while  passing  through  Pans,  he  mot  Marx, 
and  their  lifelong  association  began.  Engels's  first 
major  book  was  The  Condition  of  the  Working  Clots 
m  England  in  1844  (1845,  Eng  tr ,  1887),  which 
attracted  wide  attention  From  1845  to  1850  he 
was  active  in  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium  or- 
ganizing revolutionary  movements  and  collaborat- 
ing with  Marx  on  several  works,  notably  the  epoch- 
making  Communist  Manifesto  (1848).  The  failure 
of  the  Revolution  of  1848  caused  his  return  (1850) 
to  England,  where  he  lived  tho  rest  of  his  life  He 
was  a  successful  businessman,  and  from  his  income 
he  enabled  Marx  to  devote  his  life  to  research  and 
writing.  Engels  played  a  leading  role  in  the  First 
INTERNATIONAL  ana  the  Second  international  Af- 
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ter  Marx's  death,  Engels  edited  the  second  and 

'  third  volumes  of  Das  Kapital  from  Marx's  drafts 
and  notes  The  intimate  intellectual  relationship 
between  Marx  and  Engels  leaves  little  doubt  that 
there  was  complete  harmony  of  thought  between 
them,  although  recent  critics  have  sometimes  ques- 
tioned their  full  agreement  Marx's  personality 
has  overshadowed  that  of  Engels,  but  the  influence 
of  Engels  on  the  theories  of  MARXISM,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  elaboration  of  DIALECTICAL  MATERIAL- 
ISM, can  scarcely  be  overestimated  Engels's  Land- 
marks of  Scientific  Socialism  (1878,  Eng  tr  ,  1907) 
and  The  Ongvn  of  the  Family,  Private  Properly, 
and  the  State  (1884,  Eng  tr  ,  1902)  rank  among 
the  fundamental  books  in  communist  literature 
and  profoundly  influenced  Lenin  Another  of  En- 
gels's  works  is  The  Peasant  War  in  Germany  (Eng 
tr  ,  1926)  His  correspondence  with  Marx  has  been 
partly  translated  (1942).  See  biography  by  Gustav 
Meyer  (Eng  tr ,  1935) 

Engels  (en'glh),  city  (pop.  73,279),  RSFSR,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Volga  opposite  Saratov  It  is  an 
agricultural  center  Founded  in  1747  by  Ukrain- 
ian settlers,  it  was  called  Pokrovsk  until  c  1932  and 
was  the  capital  (1923-41)  of  the  former  German 
Volga  Republic 

Enghlen,  Louis  Antome  Henri  de  Bourbon-Condi, 
due  d»  (Iwe'  atwan'  are'  du  bdorbd-kSdft  duk' 
dagS'),  1772-1804,  French  6migr6,  eon  of  Louia 
Henri  Joseph  de  CONOR  He  was  suspected  bv 
Napoleon  of  participation  in  the  conspiracy  ol 
Georges  CADOUDAL  because  witnesses  testified  that 
an  unnamed  6migr6  prince  had  directed  the  plot 
This  was  probably  the  count  of  Artois  (later 
Charles  X),  but  Napoleon  had  the  duke  kidnaped 
from  Ettenheim,  Baden,  and,  within  the  space  of  a 
few  hours,  had  him  court-martialed  and  shot  at 
Vmrennes  (March  21,  1804)  Napoleon's  brutal 
procedure  provoked  a  revulsion  of  feeling  against 
him,  it  is  still  subject  to  debate  whether  his  act 
ultimately  strengthened  or  weakened  his  power 

Enghien  (age'),  town  (pop  4,511),  Hamaut  prov  , 
W  Belgium,  8W  of  Brussels  There  are  linen  and 
lace  manufactures  Dating  from  the  llth  cent  ,  it 
was  a  medieval  trade  center  Enghien  became  a 
possession  of  the  Bourbon  family  m  the  16th  cent  , 
but  was  sold  (1606)  by  Henry  IV  to  the  house  o! 
Ligne  The  title  duke  of  Enghien  remained  witli 
the  Conde"  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 

engine-  see  DIESEL  ENGINE,  INTERNAL-COMBUSTION 

ENGINE,  STEAM  ENGINE 

engineering,  the  science  dealing  with  the  design, 
construction,  and  operation  of  the  various  struc- 
tures, machines,  engines,  and  other  devices  used  in 
mdu«.trv  and  m  everyday  life  From  the  beginmngi 
of  civilization  man  in  his  use  of  simple  tools  applied 
engineering  principles  By  moans  of  man  power 
and  Bitnple  mat  limes  were  accomplished  such  feati 
of  engineering  skill  as  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the 
irrigation  systems  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Meso- 
potamia, the  Roman  roads,  bridges,  and  aqueducts, 
and  the  Mayan  temples  Until  the  time  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution,  engineering  embodied  only  the 
functions  of  the  civil  engineer  (the  construction  ol 
tools,  roads,  bridges,  and  other  useful  devices  aucl 
structures)  and  those  of  tho  military  engineer  (the 
construction  of  fortifications,  engines  of  war,  and 
other  structures)  After  the  Industrial  Revolution 
mechanical  engineering  developed  as  a  separate 
field  to  provide  for  the  designing  and  construction 
of  the  essential  machinery  Engineering  in  modern 
times  IB  a  vast  field  embracing  many  smaller  fields 
of  specialization  related  to  nearly  every  phase  oi 
human  activity  Aeronautical  engineering  is  con- 
cerned with  the  designing  of  aircraft  (both  cm! 
and  military)  and  parts  of  aircraft  and  the  direct- 
ing of  the  technical  phases  of  manufacture  and 
operation  of  such  structures  Special  branches  of 
aeronautical  engineering  include  aerodynamics, 
stress  analysis,  and  flight  testing  Agricultural  en- 
gineering includes  the  design  and  construction  of 
farm  buildings,  machinery,  and  other  equipment 
farm  electrification,  tho  development  of  power  for 
agricultural  use  and  of  methods  of  conserving  and 
utilizing  sod  and  water  (e  g  ,  irrigation,  drainage, 
and  flood  and  erosion  control).  Chemical  engineer- 
ing is  <  oncerned  with  the  design,  construction,  and 
operation  of  the  plants  and  machinery  required  to 
produce  innumerable  products  such  as  acids,  dyee, 
drugs,  plastics,  and  synthetic  rubber  The  chem- 
ical engineer  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
both  chemistry  and  mechanical  engineering  Cm! 
engineering  has  many  smaller  divisions  since  it  is 
concerned  with  the  planning,  designing,  construc- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  a  great  variety  of  struc- 
tures and  facilities  for  use  by  tho  public  as  well  as 
by  commerce  and  mdus>tr>  Among  its  problem* 
are  city  planning  and  the  planning  and  building 
of  highways,  bridges,  tunnels,  harbors,  airports, 
railroads,  dams,  canals,  irrigation  systems,  pipe 
lines,  and  water-suppl>  systems  and  sewage  and 
waste  disposal  plants  (usually  included  in  sanitary 
engineering)  Electrical  engineering  IB  a  broad 
field  which  includes  the  planning  and  construction 
of  power  plants,  transmission  lines,  and  distribut- 
ing systems  and  the  designing  and  construction  of 
lighting  devices  and  lighting  systems  (the  work  of 
the  illuminating  engineer)  and  of  tho  innumerable 
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visions  of  geological  engineering  are  petroleum  en- 
gineering and  mining  engineering  Industrial  engi- 
neering or  management  engineering  is  less  clearly 
defined  than  most  other  engineering  fields,  the  in- 
dustrial engineer  deals  with  such  problems  as  the 
improvement  of  production  methods,  efficient  ar- 
rangement and  workuig  of  machinery  in  a  plant, 
and  the  planning  of  production  Marine  engineer- 
ing deals  with  the  designing  and  construction  of 
ships,  docks,  and  other  marine  struc  tures  and  de- 
vices Mechanical  engineering  is  a  field  on  which 
many  other  branches  of  engineering  are  dependent, 
since  it  is  concerned  with  the  design,  construction, 
and  operation  of  power  plants  and  of  the  engines 
and  machines  used  in  commerce  and  industry  A 
number  of  the  other  fields  of  engineering  are  actu- 
ally branches  of  mechanical  engineering  Metal- 
lurgical engineering  deals  with  the  extraction  of 
metals  from  ores  and  with  the  fabrication  of  met- 
als Education  for  engineering  is  based  on  a  strong 
foundation  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics, 
and  allied  sciences  m  addition  to  study  in  the  spe- 
cial fields  of  engineering  and  in  the  social  sciences 
and  humanities  In  the  United  States,  West  Point 
and  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  pioneered  in 
offering  engineering  courses  Many  of  the  institu- 
tions providing  engineering  training  were  originally 
land-grant  colleges.  Education  m  engineering  has 
benefited  by  the  activities  of  the  many  engineering 
societies  See  W  D.  Bmger,  What  Engineers  Do 
(rev  ed  ,  1938) ,  W  J  Claxton,  Half-Hours  with 
Great  Engineers  (1938),  T  J  Hoover,  The  Engi- 
neering Profession  (1941),  N  V  Carlisle,  Your 
Career  m  Engineering  (1942),  J  K  Finch,  Trends 
in  Engineering  Education  (1948),  J  G.  McGuire 
and  H  W  Barlow,  An  Introduction  to  the  Engi- 
neering Profession  (1950) 

England,  John  (mg'glund,  mg'lund),  1786-1842, 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  churchman  in  America,  b. 
Cork  He  studied,  was  ordained,  and  ministered 
to  several  parishes  in  Co  Cork  His  patriotic  zeal 
made  him  well  known,  although  his  parishes  were 
among  the  peasantry,  and  he  fought  vehemently 
for  Catholic  Emancipation  and  for  the  equality  of 
his  church  with  the  Anglicans  in  Ireland.  He  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  the  now  Bee  of  Charleston, 
8  C  ,  in  1820  and  immediately  went  to  America 
His  diocese  included  the  Carolmaa  and  Georgia 
He  was  notable  from  the  beginning  for  his  intense 
interest  in  all  things  American  He  traveled 
throughout  his  diocese  continually,  going  many 
miles  if  necessary  to  visit  even  one  of  his  coreligion- 
ists Especially  devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  Ne- 
groes, he  said  a  special  early  Mass  on  Sunday  for 
them  He  was  highly  honored  throughout  the 
country  See  biographies  by  J  L  O'Brien  (1934) 
and  D  F  Grant  (1949) 

England  (Ing'glund,  Ing'lund)  [le,  Angle-land], 
largest  political  division  (all  figures  without  Mon- 
mouthshire 50,874  sq  mi  ,  19J1  pop  37,359,045, 
1948  estimated  pop  40,197,490)  of  the  island  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  British  lelee,  the  core  of  the 
British  Empire  WALFS  occupies  the  western 
mountainous  portion  of  the  island,  SCOTLAND  the 
northern  part  above  Solway  tirth,  the  Cheviot 
Hills,  and  the  River  Tweed,  the  remainder  of  the 
island  is  England  The  English  Channel,  the 
Strait  of  Dover,  and  the  North  Sea  cut  the  island 
off  from  the  continent  of  Europe  The  coast  in 
the  south  and  southeast  lies  close  to  France,  the 
strait  of  Dover  is  narrow  Yet  wind  and  tide  have 
given  Britain  security  in  her  insularity,  without 
cutting  the  island  off  from  the  course  of  continental 
affairs  The  south  and  east  coasts  are  low-hmg, 
only  in  the  north  and  the  west  is  the  land  edge 
Tocky  and  forbidding  The  ports  of  the  south  are 
easy  of  ace  ess — Southampton,  Portsmouth,  Folke- 
stone, Dover  (see  also  CINQUE  PORTS),  and,  in  the 
southwest,  Plymouth  In  the  east  the  estuaries  of 
the  rivers  make  entrance  easy  the  Thames,  with 
London  up  the  river,  the  Humber,  with  the  port  of 
Hull,  the  Tees,  and  the  Tyne,  on  which  is  New- 
castle The  west  coast  also  offers  entry  by  Bristol 
Channel  and  the  Severn,  with  Bristol  just  inland. 
the  Mersey,  with  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  and 


Solway  Firth,  with  Carlisle  The  accessibility  of 
the  island,  together  with  its  defensibihty  by  a 
strongly  organized  government,  is  one  of  the  car- 
dinal geographic  facts  that  determined  England's 
growth  Another  is  the  mildness  of  the  climate, 
attributable  to  the  surrounding  ocean,  though  the 
island  hea  far  to  the  north  (London  being  in  the 
same  latitude  M  Labrador),  most  of  the  island  is 
subject  to  much  wet  weather,  some  of  it  suffers 
severe  cold,  but  in  general  the  climate  is  favorable 
to  man  The  political  divisions  of  England,  the 
counties  or  shires,  are  Bedfordshire,  Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Cheshire,  Corn- 
wall, Cumberland,  Derbyshire,  Devonshire,  Dor- 
setshire, Durham,  Essex,  Gloucestershire,  Hamp- 
shire, Herefordshire,  Hertfordshire,  Huntingdon- 
shire, Kent,  Lancashire,  Lincolnshire,  Middlesex, 
Monmouthshire  (often  included  in  Wales  rather 
than  m  England),  Norfolk,  Northamptonshire, 
Northumberland,  Nottinghamshire,  Oxfordshire, 
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Rutland,  Shropshire,  Somerset,  Staffordshire,  Suf- 
folk, Surrey,  Sussex,  Warwickshire,  Westmorland, 
Wiltshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Yorkshire  The 
surface  in  the  south  and  southeast  is  generally  low. 
The  low  white  chalk  cliffs  that  face  France  across 
the  Channel  begin  in  Norfolk  and  continue  S  to 
Dover  and  to  the  southern  coast  Behind  them, 
especially  in  the  south — Sussex,  Surrey,  Hamp- 
shire— he  gently  rolling  downs  and  wide  plains 
stretching  to  the  Chiltern  Hills  and  on  to  the 
Cotswolds  This  is  the  south  of  England,  fertile 
agricultural  lands  from  the  orchards  of  Kent  to 
the  gardens  of  E  Devon  To  the  north  along  the 
east  coast  are  the  lowlands  of  Norfolk  reaching  up 
to  the  Fens,  the  marshy  country  about  the  inlet 
called  the  Wash,  into  which  flow  waters  of  several 
small  rivers  (the  Ouse,  the  None,  the  Welland,  and 
the  Witham)  The  Fens  once  stretched  inland 
much  farther  than  now,  to  Cambridge  and  as  fai 
N  as  Lincoln,  moat  of  the  land  has  been  reclaimed 
since  the  coming  of  the  Saxons  to  England.  The 
center  of  England,  the  Midlands,  is  a  large  plain 
interrupted  and  bordered  by  hills,  which  has  much 
dairying  country,  it  lies  southwest  by  northeast 
and  in  it,  especially  along  its  northern  edge,  the 
coal  fields  have  led  to  the  great  industrial  develop- 
ment Birmingham  is  a  huge  industrial  center,  and 
to  the  west  of  it  is  the  Black  Country  with  its  ex- 
tensive coal  and  iron  industries  The  Severn  valley 
ia  more  closely  km  to  the  south  of  England  in  its 
general  aspect,  the  Severn's  tributary,  the  Avon, 
is  notable  to  tourists  chiefly  because  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  Shakspere's  birthplace  The  west  of 
England  is  rough  country  tapering  out  through 
Somerset  and  Devon  to  the  long  peninsula  of  Corn- 
wall, which  terminates  111  two  points,  one  (Lands 
End)  the  westernmost,  the  other  (Lizard  Point  or 
Head)  the  southernmost  in  England  proper 
Lincolnshire,  just  S  of  the  Humber,  is  a  distinctive 
region,  with  high,  bleak  hill  country  near  the  coast 
and  much  sheep-grazing  country  to  the  west  The 
Humber  is  created  by  the  confluence  of  the  Trent, 
the  Ouse,  and  leaner  rivers  The  north  of  England, 
above  the  Humber,  is  mountainous  The  Pennine 
jCham,  the  longest  tham,  leads  into  Scotland  The 
scenic  charms  of  the  LAKE  DISTRICT  in  Cumber- 
land, Westmorland,  and  Lancashire  have  been 
especially  noted  since  the  days  of  the  Lake  poets 
(William  Wordsworth,  S  T  Coleridge,  and  Robert 
Southey)  Lancashire  is  the  center  of  intensive 
industrial  development,  dependuig  chiefly  upon 
the  textile  industry  whu  h  developed  rapidly  after 
the  Industrial  Revolution  Yorkshire  is  also  highly 
developed  industrially  in  the  west,  in  the  east  are 
the  high  bleak  moors  and  wolds  The  largest  city 
of  England  is  London,  the  capital,  the  other  lead- 
ing cities  are  for  the  most  part  the  great  manu- 
facturing and  shipping  centers — Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Bradford,  and  Hull  The  chief  wealth  of  England 
for  the  last  200  years  has  come  from  her  shipping 
and  her  manufactures  Various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  noted  for  various  types  of  specialized 
manufactures,  such  as  the  steel  of  Sheffield  and  the 
pottery  of  Staffordshire  In  the  19th  cent  , 
England  was  the  undisputed  leader  in  world  export 
of  manufactured  artu  les  England  is  joined  with 
Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland  in  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  Con- 
stitutionally, it  is  a  limited  monarchy  The 
legislative  authority  and  actual  sovereignty  re- 
side in  P\RLIAMKNT,  the  executive  authority  is 
nominally  vested  in  the  crown,  but  actually  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  cabinet  responsible  to  Parliament 
The  Churth  of  England,  of  which  the  king  is  the 
head,  is  the  established  religion,  though  there  is 
complete  religious  liberty  Education  had  no  uni- 
form system  until  the  Education  Act  of  1944 
attempted  coordination  of  all  secondary  schools, 
extending  its  legistration  and  inspection  even 
to  the  heretofore  independent  public  nchools — 
Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Winchester,  and  leasei  in- 
stitutions Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  still  the 
most  notable  as  well  as  the  oldest  of  the  11  uni- 
veraitieH,  the  others  being  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Durham,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester, 
Reading,  and  Sheffield 

Celt  and  Roman,  Saxon  and  Dane  The  history  of 
England  has  been  from  its  beginning  closely 
associated  with  that  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
British  I&les,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  All 
were  settled  at  the  dawn  of  historic  times  by  peoples 
usually  c  ailed  CELTS,  who  were,  however,  a  mixed 
people,  probably  created  by  various  waves  of  pre- 
historic migration  (see  BKITAIN)  The  island  was 
visited  by  Mediterranean  traders  who  sought  jet 
and  pearls  as  well  as  tin  from  the  mines  of  Corn- 
wall Apart  from  archaeological  remains,  little  is 
definitely  known  of  these  early  Britons  before  the 
invasion  by  Julius  Caesar  in  55  B  C  This  was  a 
harbinger  of  Roman  conquest  and  occupation 
which  began  in  the  1st  cent  and  continued  until 
the  early  5th  cent  Great  internal  improvements 
were  made  by  the  Romans,  who  built  the  famous 
ROMAN  ROADS  that  were  to  be  the  main  highways 
during  the  Middle  Ages  The  Roman  period  also 
brought  about  the  conversion  of  the  Celts  to 
Christianity  About  the  time  that  declining  Rome 


began  to  withdraw  the  legions  from  Britain, 
Germanic  peoples — the  ANGLO-SAXONS  and  Jutes 
— commenced  the  raids  which  developed  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  5th  cent  into  great  invasions. 
Most  of  the  Celts  fell  back  into  Wales  and  Corn- 
wall and  some  of  them  to  Brittanv.  The  newcomers 
gradually  developed  from  loosely  knit  tribes  into 
several  kingdoms  (see  KENT,  SUSSEX,  ESSEX, 
WESSKX,  EAST  ANGLIA,  MEBCIA,  NORTHUMBRIA) , 
among  which  Wessox  assumed  lasting  important  e 
in  the  9th  cent  Meanwhile,  in  the  8th  cent  the 
general  movement  of  the  NORSEMEN  southward  re- 
sulted in  raids  on  coastal  England  by  Norwegians, 
who  went  on  to  settle  m  E  Ireland  and  who  in  the 
10th  cent  repeatedly  tued  to  extend  their  Irish 
kingdom  to  N  England.  By  835  the  Danes,  no 
longer  controlled  by  a  strong  king,  raided  present 
France  and  England.  Danes  came  to  be  in  English 
history  the  term  for  all  Norse  invaders.  In  865  a 
great  Danish  army  invaded  England  and  conquered 
and  plundered  for  some  10  years  until  at  last  the 
leaders  divided  land  among  the  soldiers  for  settle- 
ment The  continuing  process  of  conquest  and 
settlement  was  first  effectually  resisted  by  King 
ALFRED  when  more  than  half  of  England  was  lost 
He  obtained  support  from  all  Englishmen  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Danes  and  with  great  trouble  confined 
the  enemy  to  the  DANELAW.  His  successors, 
EDWARD  THK  ELDER,  ATHELSTAN,  and  EDMUND, 
conquered  the  Danelaw  to  form  a  united  Eng- 
land The  early  10th  cent  saw  attempts  at  con- 
quest by  the  Irish  vikings  and  bv  Norwegians  re- 
pulsed But  new  Danish  invasions,  beginning  late 
in  the  10th  cent ,  overcame  the  ineffective  re- 
sistance offered  under  ,/ETHELRED  called  the  Un- 
ready, and  the  Dane,  CANUTE,  ruled  all  England  by 
1017  At  the  expiration  of  the  Scandinavian  line  in 
1042,  EDWARD  THE  CONFESSCVR  of  the  Wesaex 
dynasty  gained  the  throne  Upon  hw  death  in  l()0b 
the  c  rown  was  disputed  by  the  Saxon  HAROLD  and 
William,  duko  of  Normandy  (WILLIAM  I)  The  re- 
sulting NORMAN  CONQUEST  ended  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  important  in  its  own  right  and  for  its 
effects  on  essential  English  culture  The  basic 
social  unit  of  the  early  Germanic  invaders  had 
been  not  the  eorl  or  noble  but  the  coorl  or  freeman, 
responsible  only  to  his  king  and  notably  supenoi 
to  the  freedman  and  slave  Intervening  centurion 
of  war  and  subsistence-level  farming  usually  forced 
him  to  serfdom  or  at  least  to  dependence  on  the 
aristocracy  of  lords  and  thanes  who  came  to  enjoy 
a  large  measure  of  autonomous  control  over  man- 
ors held  from  the  king  The  old  traditions  of 
freedom  and  popular  government  permitted  to 
some  extent  among  the  largo  number  of  Danish 
freemen  and  in  the  courts  of  shires  and  hundreds 
The  central  government  developed  from  tribal 
chieftainships  to  a  monarchy  m  which  the  king 
usually  controlled  both  executive  and  judic  ml 
powers,  limited  only  by  his  practical  need  for 
support  from  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  anstoc- 
rac  y  whu  h  composed  his  witan  or  counc  il  Agri- 
culture remained  the  prim  ipal  indubtry,  but 
the  en  terpi  using  Danes  also  stimulated  trade,  and 
the  growth  of  towns  was  accelerated  from  the  9th 
cent  on  The  Anglo-Saxons  had  been  Christian- 
ized by  missionaries  from  Rome — St  AUGUHTINF 
OF  CANTERBURY  arrived  ui  Kent  in  697 — and  from 
Ireland — St  AIDAN,  a  disciple  of  St  COLUMWA,  be- 
gan (c  635)  to  conveit  Northumbria  Missionaries 
changed  the  old  heathen  fatalism  into  devout  faith, 
and  the  influence  of  Christianity  became  strong- 
ly manifest  in  all  phases  of  culture  Differences  be- 
tween the  Celtic  and  continental  religious  customs 
were  decided  in  favor  of  the  Roman  forms  in  the 
Synod  of  Whitby  (004)  Monastic  communities, 
outstanding  m  the  later  7th  und  in  the  8th  cent 
and  strongly  revived  in  the  10th,  boasted  con- 
tinental styles  of  architecture  and  sculpture  arid 
developed  groat  proficiency  in  manuscript  il- 
lumination Most  important,  church  acholais  like 
Bede,  Alcum,  and  ^Elfric — as  well  as  King  Alfred 
himself —preserved  and  furthered  learning  and  ed- 
ucation Fittingly,  much  ANGLO-SAXON  LITERA- 
TURE simultaneously  reflects  the  old  Germanic 
heroic  ideal  and  loyalty  and  the  softer  qualities  of 
the  Christian  faith 

Feudal  England  William's  conquest  marked  a  new 
departure  in  English  history  To  Saxon  England's 
economic  FEUDALISM  and  MANORIAL  SYSTEM  he 
added  political  and  military  feudalism  England 
was  for  the  first  tune  under  strong  rule,  efforts  at 
centralization  were  made,  typified  in  the  DOMES- 
DAY survey  After  William  came  two  of  his  sons, 
at  the  death  of  the  second  (HENKY  I),  the  country 
was  subjected  to  a  period  of  civil  war  and  anarchy 
(see  STEPHEN),  which  ended  in  the  accession  of 
HENRY  II  in  1154  His  reign  was  notable  for  the 
conflict  between  king  and  Churth  and  for  the 
great  constitutional  and  legal  reforms  he  insti- 
tuted The  holdings  of  English  kings  in  France 
were  greatly  increased,  and  the  first  struggles  be- 
tween the  two  countries  began.  The  towns  of  Eng- 
land commenced  their  phenomenal  growth,  which 
was  abetted  by  the  financial  needs  of  RICHARD  I  in 
going  on  the  Third  Crusade  Under  JOHN,  who 
succeeded  Richard,  the  baronial  wara  between 
nobles  and  kings  reached  a  high  pitch,  and  the  vic- 
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tory  of  the  barons  bore  fruit  in  the  most  noted 
of  all  English  constitutional  documents,  the  MAQNA 
CARTA  (1216).  This  marked  a  great  step  forward 
in  the  development  of  PARLIAMENT,  which  was  to 
grow  steadily  in  power  The  baronial  wars  con- 
tinued under  HENRY  III,  with  a  great  popular 
leader  rising  in  Simon  de  MONTFORT  The  con- 
quest of  Ireland  was  first  seriously  attempted  by 
Richard  de  Clare  (Richard  Strongbow),  earl  of 
PEMBROKE.  Attempts  to  enforce  English  hegem- 
ony in  Scotland  and  Wales  dated  from  Saxon 
times,  but  conquest  was  not  systematically  under- 
taken until  EDWARD  I,  also  known  as  the  English 
Justinian  because  of  his  expansion  and  reform  of 
the  centralized  royal  courts  and  the  legal  system. 
Under  EDWARD  III,  the  HUNDRED  YEARS  WAR 
with  France  began  m  1337  England  won  some 
glorious  victories  under  EDWARD  THE  BLACK 
PRINCE  and  Henry  IV  but  with  no  ultimate  gam 
The  Black  Death,  which  first  arrived  m  England 
in  1348,  had  a  tremendous  effect  on  English  econ- 
omic life,  hastening  the  breakdown  (long  since 
begun)  of  the  manorial  and  feudal  systems  and 
building  up  the  towns  and  trades  The  confusion 
and  change  of  the  time  fostered  radical  thought  in 
the  teachings  of  John  WYCLIF,  the  resulting  spread 
of  LOLLARDRY,  and  the  revolt  led  by  Wat  TYLER 
RICHARD  II  was  deposed  and  was  succeeded  in  1399 
by  HENRY  IV  (the  son  of  JOHN  OF  GAUNT),  the 
first  of  the  Lancastrian  kings  War  with  France 
continued,  while  the  English  wool  trade,  firmly 
established  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  became 
more  and  more  important  Commerce  opened  new 
avenues,  and  the  islanders  were  assuming  the 
nature  of  tradesmen  The  dynastic  Wars  of  the 
ROSES,  in  which  the  house  of  Lancaster  (see  LAN- 
CASTER, HOUSE  OF)  and  the  house  of  York  (see 
YORK,  HOUUK  OF)  contended  for  the  throne,  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  accession  of  the  family  of 
TUUOR  in  the  person  of  HKNHY  VII  m  1485 
Tudor  and  Stuart  The  accession  of  Henry  VII  is 
usually  considered  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
history  of  England  The  reign  of  the  Tudors  was 
one  of  the  most  glorious  periods  of  English  history 
Commercial  expansion  was  fostered,  and  English 
seamen  went  far  and  wide,  bringing  the  country 
into  conflict  with  Spam,  a  conflict  intensified  by 
religious  differences  The  c  ulnunating  point  of  this 
struggle  was  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  ARMADA 
(1588)  HENRY  VIII  introduced  the  RFFORMA- 
TtoN,  and  his  work  was  brought  to  completion  by 
EDWARD  VI  and  ELIZABETH  The  Renaissance  in 
J1  ngland  came  to  flower  in  Elizabethan  literature 
Tho  matter  of  succ  ession  to  the  throne  was  one  of 
the  print  ipal  political  questions  in  tho  reigns  of 
Edward  VI  (see  SOMERSET,  EDWARD  SEYMOUR, 
DVKF  OF,  NORTHUMBERLAND,  JOHN  DUDLFY,  DUKE 
of,  GREY,  LADY  JANE),  MARY  I,  and  Elizabeth, 
whose  chief  rival  was  MARY  QUFEN  OF  SCOTS 
Elizabeth  was  succeeded  by  James  VI  of  Scotland, 
who,  as  JAMES  I  of  England,  introduced  the  Stuart 
line  The  reigns  of  James  and  his  son,  CHARLES  I, 
were  dominated  by  the  struggle  of  the  new  bourgeois 
class — ui  general  identified  with  the  Puritans  in 
religion — to  establish  its  power  in  the  government, 
to  end  the  influence  of  ministers  responsible  only 
to  the  king  (sue  h  as  tho  unpopular  George  Villiers, 
duke  of  BUCKINGHAM,  the  bitterly  hated  Thomas 
Wentworth,  earl  of  STRAJFORD,  Archbishop  Wil- 
liam LAUD),  and  to  make  Parliament  superior  to 
the  king  This  was  the  PURITAN  REVOLUTION, 
whu  h  reai  hod  tho  crisis  of  civil  war  in  1642  The 
vu  tory  of  tho  parliamentarians  was  signalized  by 
the  execution  (1649)  of  Charles  I  For  more  than 
a  decade  England  was  kmgless  and  was  under  the 
Puritan  rule  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  PRO- 
TFCTORATE  Oliver  CROMWFLL  was  practically 
ruler  of  the  country  until  his  death  in  1658  In 
1000  the  Stuart  rnonarchs  in  the  person  of  CHARLES 
II  legained  tho  throne,  and  the  RESTORATION  was 
a  penod  of  reaction  against  Puritanism  and  an  era 
of  reawakening  prosperity  and  of  vigorous  political 
activity  under  such  men  as  Edward  II\de,  earl  of 
CLARENDON,  and  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  earl  of 
SHAFTESBURY  Tho  victory  of  Parliament  was  not, 
however  eclipsed,  with  the  overthrow  of  JAMES  II 
by  the  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688  and  the  acces- 
sion of  WILLIAM  III  and  Mary  (MARY  II),  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament  was  definitely  fixed  tor 
some  years  tho  JACOBITES,  supporters  of  James  II 
and  his  descendants,  were  to  disturb  tho  security  of 
the  monarch  From  this  tune,  too,  dates  tho  be- 
ginning of  party  government  (see  WHIG  and  TORY), 
whu  h  reached  its  rounded  development  under  tho 
statesman  Sir  Robert  WALPOLE  in  tho  early  18th 
cent  Colonial  expansion  of  England  had  begun 
under  Elizabeth  with  the  exploits  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  tho  other  "sea  dogs," 
and  mercantilist  laws  were  passed  by  the  Common- 
wealth government  and  by  that  of  Charles  II,  but 
this  expansion  did  not  assume  huge  proportions 
until  the  time  of  William  III  In  the  17th  and 
early  18th  cent  England  established  supremacy 
over  tho  Dutch  in  the  carrj  mg  trade  and  engaged 
m  colonial  rivalry  with  France  England  entered 
into  the  wars  of  the  European  alliances — the  War 
of  the  GRAND  ALLIANCE  and  the  War  of  the  SPAN- 
ISH SUCCESSION — mainly  because  of  this  rivalry 
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with  France.  The  Tudors,  the  Stuarts,  and  Crom- 
well continued  the  conquest  of  Ireland  and  the 
settlement  of  English  and  Scottish  colonists  there, 
but  Ireland  was  never  pacified  for  long  Scotland, 
already  under  English  rule,  was  reluctantly  joined 
to  England  by  the  Act  of  Union  (1707)  under 
Queen  ANNE,  and  the  kingdom  was  thereafter 
Great  Britain  The  later  history  of  G  HEAT  BRITAIN 
is  treated  under  that  heading  and  the  development 
of  the  empire  under  BRITISH  EMPIRE 
Heart  of  Empire  The  face  of  England  was  changed 
in  the  17th  and  18th  cent  bv  the  agricultural 
revolution  brought  about  by  mclosures,  and  in  the 
19th  cent  the  industrial  Midlands  were  the  heart 
of  England's  leadership  in  the  INDUSTRIAL  REVO- 
LUTION and  tho  expanding  empire  and  trade  There 
was  a  notable  shift  of  the  population  northward  to 
this  area,  and  the  disfigurement  caused  by  smoking 
factories  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Black  Country. 
The  darker  side  of  industrialization — depression 
and  unemployment — produced  the  Owenist  agita- 
tion and  CHARTISM  m  the  first  half  of  the  century 
The  worst  depression  of  the  century,  with  its  at- 
tendant miseries,  hit  Lancashire  when  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  War  vn  the  1860s  temporarily  cut  off  the 
supply  of  American  cotton  The  greatly  increased 
trade  and  the  financial  supremacy  of  England  con- 
tributed to  the  phenomenal  growth  of  cities  in  the 
19th  c  ent ,  especially  of  the  sprawling  metropolis, 
London,  which  became  the  focal  point  of  the  new 
web  of  railway  lines  The  First  World  War  made 
few  major  changes  physically  in  England,  but  in 
the  succeeding  depression,  housing  deteriorated  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  With  the  rising  income  tax, 
inherited  fortunes  began  to  be  broken  up  and  great 
estates  sold  and  divided,  a  process  brought  almost 
to  completion  by  the  taxes  attendant  on  the  Second 
World  War  and  tho  following  nationalization  of 
industry  Between  the  wars  England  lost  financial 
leadership  of  the  world  to  the  United  States  Eng- 
land was  the  heart  of  the  mushrooming  war  indus- 
tries for  this  second  war,  and  the  countryside  was 
dotted  with  air  fields  for  allied  forces  Air  attacks 
by  the  German  air  fore  e  leveled  huge  areas  of  the 
principal  cities  and  arc  hitec  tural  treasures  in  Lon- 
don and  a  few  historic  towns  After  this  war  re- 
building was  slow,  but  new  planned  residential 
towns  or  areas  were  undertaken  to  prevent  the  re- 
growth  of  slums  bombed  out  or  slated  to  be  re- 
moved As  the  ties  of  the  British  Empire  became 
more  tenuous  m  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations,  England  rather  than  Groat  Britain  as  a 
whole  once  more  became  its  center  and  pre- 
eminently the  home  of  the  king 
The  kings  of  England  since  William  the  Conqueror 
have  been  Norman— William  I,  1066-87,  William 

II,  1087-1100,   Henry   I,    1100-1135      Stephen— 
Stephen,  1135-54     Plantaganet— Henry  II,  1154- 
89,  Richard  I,  1189-99,  John,  1199-1216,  Henry 

III,  1216  72,  Edward  I,  1272-1307,  Edward  II, 
1307-27,  Edward  III,  1327-77,  Richard  II,  1377- 
99     Lancaster— Henry  IV,   1399-1413,  Henrv  V, 
1413-22,  Henrv  VI,  1422-61  and  1470-71     York— 
Edward   IV,    1461-70  and    1471-83,   Edward   V, 
1483,  Richard  III,  1483-85     Tudor—  Honry  VII, 
1485-1509,    Henry    VIII,    1509-17,   Edward    VI, 
1547-53,  Mary  I,  1553-58,  Elizabeth,  1558-1603 
Stuart— James    I,    1603-25,    Charles    I,    1625-49 
(executed  in  1649,  Commonwealth  and  Protector- 
ate,   1649-60,  Charles   II   in,  exilo),  Charles   II, 
1660-85,  James  II,  1685-88    Orange— William  III, 
1688-1702,  and  Mary  II,  lb88-<)4     Stuart—  Anne, 
1702-14     Hanover— George  I,  1714-27,  George  II, 
1727-60,  George  III,  1760-1820,  George  IV,  1820- 
30,    William    IV,    1830-37,    Victoria,    1837-1901 
Saxf-Coburg-Golha— Edward  VII,  1901-10    Wind- 
sor—George   V,    1910-36,    Edward    VIII,    1936, 
George  VI,  1936- 

There  is,  of  course,  a  vast  body  of  literature  on 
England,  geographical,  historical,  and  general  See 
also  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  and  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
Among  the  better-known  writers  on  English  history 
are  H  T  Buckle,  H  M  Chadwick,  R  G  Collmg- 
wood,  E  A  Freeman,  J  A  Froudo,  S  R  Gardiner, 
F  A  Gasquet,  filie  Halevy,  Henry  Hallam,  F  J 
Haverfield,  Sir  William  Holdsworth,  W  E  H 
Lockv,  T  B  Macaulav,  Justin  M'Carthy,  F  W 
Maitland,  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  Harold  Peake,  A 
F  Pollard,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  J  II  Round, 
Thorold  Rogers,  Frederic  Seebohm,  William  Stubbs, 
T  F  Tout,  G  M  Trevelvan,  Sir  Paul  Vinogradoff, 
Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  and  Beatrice  and  Sidney 
Webb  See  Charles  Gross,  The  Sources  and  Litera- 
ture of  English  History  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
alwut  1485  (2d  ed  ,  1915)  A  muc  h-road  but  now 
outdated  general  history  is  J  R  Green,  History  of 
the  English  People  (4  vols  ,  1883-86)  There  are 
several  good  shorter  histories,  such  as  those  by  G 
M  Trevelyan  (1926,  later  rev  ods  ),  W  E  Lunt 
(3d  ed  ,  1945),  and  K  G  Foiling  (1950)  See 
Victoria  History  of  the  counties  of  England,  The 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  and  its  supple- 
ments and  continuations,  William  Hunt  and  R  L 
Poole,  ed  ,  The  Political  History  of  England  (12 
vols  ,  1905-10),  William  Cobbett,  Rural  Rides  (ed. 
by  G.  D  H  Cole  and  Margaret  Cole,  3  vols, 
1930),  C  B  Fawcett,  A  Political  Geography  of 
England  (1933) ,  The  Oxford  History  of  England  (ed. 


ENGLAND,  CHURCH  OF 

by  G.  N.  Clark,  1934-) ,  A  E  Trueman,  Geology 
and  Scenery  in  England  and  Wales  (rev.  ed  ,  1949) 
England,  city  (pop  2,027),  central  Ark  ,  near  the 

Arkansas  river,  in  a  fertile  farm  region 
England.  Church  of,  the  established  church  of  Eng- 
land. It  had  its  beginning  as  a  separate  national 
institution  in  the  16th  cent  ,  when  Henry  VIII, 
withdrawing  allegiance  from  the  pope,  announced 
that  in  England  the  king  should  be  head  of  the 
church  The  occasion  of  the  break  with  Rome  was 
Henry's  request  for  divorce  from  KATHARINE  OF 
ARAOON  The  Act  of  Supremacy  (1534)  acknowl- 
edged the  king  as  "the  only  supreme  head  on  earth 
of  the  Church  of  England  "  Thus  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England  under  Henry  and  WOLSEY  was  at 
first  a  matter  of  policy,  not  doctrine  The  theology 
of  tho  Church  as  shown  in  the  Six  Ai  tides  (1539) 
and  the  King's  Book  (1543)  was  unchanged  in 
essentials  Henry  authonzed  the  Great  Bible 
(1539),  a  revision  of  the  English  translations  of 
Tyndale  and  Coverdale,  and  some  slight  altera- 
tions in  services  The  monasteries  were  suppressed, 
chiefly  at  the  hands  of  Thomas  Cromwell  Under 
Edward  VI  changes  camo  rapidly  and  Protestant- 
ism gained  ground  In  1549  the  first  BOOK  OF 
COMMON  PRAYER  was  adopted  Under  Mary  all 
the  measures  that  had  separated  tho  Church  of 
England  from  Rome  were  reversed,  the  old  ritual 
was  brought  back,  and  the  nation  was  received 
again  into  the  Catholic  communion  under  the  pope. 
ELIZABETH  restored  Protestantism  The  national 
church  retained  its  continuity  with  the  early  Chris- 
tian church  of  Britain  and  much  of  the  ritualism 
sanctioned  by  older  rubrics  In  the  struggle  be- 
tween Catholicism  and  Calvinism,  the  queen  and 
her  advisers  hit  upon  a  middle  course  The  Act  of 
Supremacy  (1559)  made  clear  the  constitutional 
position  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  crown,  pro- 
vided that  the  powers  thus  restored  to  the  sov- 
ereign should  be  exercised  by  a  court  of  high  com- 
mission Under  JAMES  I  the  steadily  rising  tide  of 
Puritanism  made  necessary  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference  (1604),  where  the  king  gave  his  deci- 
sion for  the  existing  doctrine  Under  CHARLES  I 
the  extreme  measures  of  the  party  headed  by  Arch- 
bishop LAUD,  m  maintaining  the  discipline  and 
worship  of  the  Church  against  the  Calvimsts,  had 
much  to  do  with  bringing  on  civil  war  (1642)  The 
Long  Parliament,  after  excluding  the  bishops,  sub- 
stituted Presbytenanism  for  the  episcopacy  in 
1646,  in  accordance  with  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  (see  COVENANTERS)  Under  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Independent  rather  than  Presbyterian 
doctrines  triumphed,  it  was  a  penal  offense  to  use 
the  prayer  book  Many  bishops  were  imprisoned 
and  many  churches  were  pillaged  With  the  Res- 
toration (1660)  the  episcopacy  was  restored  The 
prayer  book  was  in  1662  made  the  only  legal  serv- 
ice book  by  an  Act  of  Uniformity  which  required 
the  episcopal  ordination  of  all  ministers  About 
2,000  clergymen,  the  "nonjurors,"  instead  of  com- 
plying, resigned  and,  with  their  adherents,  estab- 
lished their  own  worship  m  Protestant  nonconform- 
ist chapels  Parliament  paused  severe  acts  against 
nonconformists  In  1688  a  petition  to  King  James 
II  stating  their  reasons  for  refusing  his  order  to 
read  in  all  churches  his  declaration  of  indulgence 
was  signed  by  BANCROFT,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  six  other  bishops  Imprisoned,  they 
were  acquitted  by  trial  Some  of  these  were  among 
the  nonjurors  who  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to 
William  and  Mary  For  some  tune  latitudmariana 
held  control  in  the  Church  In  George  I's  reign  the 
Bangorian  Controversy ,  occasioned  by  the  hetero- 
dox expressions  of  Bishop  HOADLY,  led  to  the  pro- 
roguing of  convocation  ui  1717,  this  great  council 
of  the  Church  was  not  reassembled  until  1852 
There  was  a  revival  of  religious  fervor  m  the  late 
18th  cent ,  one  of  the  results  of  which  was  the  rise 
of  Methodism  In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cent 
certain  Catholic  elements  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land were  revived  by  tho  OXFORD  MOVEMINT,  of 
which  KEBLE  and  PUSFY  wore  leaders  and  also 
NH.WMVN  until  he  went  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  1845  To  the  later  leaders  of  the  movement, 
ritualism  became  of  chief  importance,  as  it  is  at 
present  to  the  High  Church  partj,  which  holds 
the  doctrines  of  APOSTOLIC  SUCCESSION,  the  Real 
Presence,  and  others  that  are  contravened  b>  the 
Low  Church  or  Evangelical  party  The  Broad 
Church  adherents  follow  a  middle  course*  In  183J 
the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council  became 
the  supreme  court  of  appeal  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, it  is  composed  of  secular  statesmen  Closely 
related  to  the  Church  of  England  are  the  other 
members  of  the  Anglican  Communion  m  the  Brit- 
ish dominions  and  in  other  English-speaking  coun- 
tries They  include  the  Protestant  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH  and  the  Church  of  Ireland  (see  IRELAND. 
CHURCH  OF)  These  are  all  represented  by  thoir 
bishops  in  tho  Lambeth  Conferences,  the  first  of 
which  was  held  m  1867  The  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  of  three  orders,  deacons,  priests, 
and  bishops  Only  the  bishop  can  ordain  and  con- 
firm or  can  consecrate  churches  A  bishop  is  given 
consecration  at  the  hands  of  other  bishops.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  primate  of  all 
England,  while  the  archbishop  of  York  is  the  pri- 
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mate  of  England  Worship  is  liturgical  and  is  regu- 
lated by  tho  Book  of  Common  Prayer  The  creeds 
in  use  are  the  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and  the  Atha- 
nasian  The  standards  of  doctrine  are  found  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
the  Catechism,  and  two  books  of  homilies  In  the 
Articles  the  truths  of  Christianity  aie  explained  on 
the  authonty  of  Scripture  alone.  See  W  R  W 
Stephens  and  William  Hunt,  eds  ,  A  History  of  the 
English  Church  (8  vols,  1899-1910),  C.  M  Ady, 
The  English  Church  (1940) ,  Gordon  Crosse,  A  Short 
History  of  the  English  Church  (1947),  S  L  Ollard 
and  others,  eds ,  A  Dictionary  of  English  Church 
History  (rev  ed  ,  1948) ,  Official  Year- Book  of  the 
Church  of  England 
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climax  in  the  middle  of  the  10th  cent.  Tho  20th 
cent  brought  with  it  mass  construction  and  the 
adoption  of  a  few  modern  tendencies,  such  as  sim- 
plified square  blocks,  sometimes  incongruously 
superimposed  on  an  older  style.  It  was  not  until 
c  1930  that  MODERN  ARCHITECTURE  gained  ground 
in  England;  since  that  time  the  influence  of  the 
modern  German  schools  of  construction  has  pro- 
duced in  England  some  notable  examples  of  func- 
tional contemporary  architecture  In  1941  John 
Reith  was  appointed  to  plan  the  rebuilding  of 
bombed  areas  See  T  D  Atkinson,  English  Archi- 
tecture (new  ed ,  1904) ,  W  H  Godfrey,  Story  of 
Architecture  in  England  (2  vols,  1928-31),  T  E 
Tallmadge,  Story  of  England's  Architecture  (1934), 


Englehart,  town  (pop   1,262),  E  Ont.,  N  of  North  Frederick  Gibberd,  Architecture  of  England  (1938), 

Bay  A    H.  Gardner,  Outline  of  English  Architecture 

Engleheart,  George,  1752-1829,  English  miniature  (1945) 

painter    He  studied  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  English  art.    A  copious  religious  art  of  painting, 

__  j ^ /  L ± ^. .  sculpture,  stained  glass,  and  embroidery  enriched 


made  copies  in  miniature  of  his  paintings  Court 
miniaturist  under  George  III,  he  competed  success- 
fully with  the  famous  Cosway  His  nephew  John 
Cox  Dillman  Engleheart,  1784-1862,  was  also  a 
noted  miniaturist  Fine  examples  of  both  men's 
work  may  be  seen  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
Engler,  Adolf  (a'ddlf  eng'lur),  1844-1930,  German 
botanist  He  emphasized  the  importance  of  geo- 
logical history  in  the  study  of  plant  geography  and 
worked  out  an  influential  system  of  plant  classifica- 
tion. He  was  professor  at  the  Umv  of  Berlin  and 
director  of  the  botanical  gardens  (1889-1921)  and 
was  founder  and  editor  (from  1881)  of  the  period- 
ical Botanische  Jahrbucher  He  wrote  several 
works  on  plant  geography  and  taxonomy,  includ- 
ing Versuch  einer  Entuncklnngsgeschichte  der  Pflan- 
eenwdt  (2  vols  ,  1879-82)  and  Syllabus  der  Pflan- 
tenfamHien  (1898)  He  collaborated  with  Karl 
Prantl  on  the  early  volumes  of  Die  naturlichen 
Pflanzfnfamili™  (1887-1915) 
Englewood  (£ng'gulwo"od)  1  Residential  city  (pop 
9,680),  N  central  Colo  ,  near  Denver,  in  a  farming 
and  dairying  area,  me  1903  2  Residential  city 
(pop  18,966),  NE  NJ,  near  tho  Hudson  N  of 
Jersey  City,  settled  before  the  Revolution,  me 


the  medieval  church  in  England  Enough  archi- 
tectural and  memorial  sculpture  has  survived  to 
attest  to  centuries  of  achievement  from  the  Angli- 
can crosses  of  Cumberland  (dating  back  to  the  7th 
cent )  to  the  15th-century  figures  of  Henry  V's 
chantry  in  Westminster  Abbey  A  similar  long 
tradition  can  be  traced  m  stained  glass  windows 
still  adorning  many  churches  Very  little  church 
painting  has  survived,  but  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, such  as  the  benedictional  of  St  vEthelwold, 
(c  975),  show  a  high  development  of  the  art  at  an 
early  period  In  comparison  with  this  wealth  of 
indigenous  medieval  art,  the  Ibth  and  17th  cent, 
were  barren  A  long  series  of  foreign  artists  were 
imported  by  the  nobility,  largely  for  portraiture 
From  Holbein  to  Van  D\ck  these  men  found  few 
worthy  followers  and  no  rivals  in  England  Such 
painters  as  William  Dobson  and  Robert  Walker 
could  hardly  compete  with  the  Dutch  Lely  or  the 
German  Kneller  But  the  Elizabethan  miniatur- 
ists Nicholas  Hilhard  and  Isaac  and  Peter  Oliver 
were  followed  by  Samuel  Cooper  and  Richard 
Cosway,  all  admirable  practitioners,  and  late  m 
the  1 7th  cent  a  notable  sculptor,  Grmhng  Gib- 


1899    S  Town  (pop   1,342),  E  Tenn  ,  NE  of  Chat-  bons,  det  orated  Oxford  Chapel  and  other  churches 

tanooga,  me   1919   It  is  in  a  farm  area  which  was  Early  in  the  18th  cent   William  Hogarth,  a  highly 

settled  m  1819  original  artist,  initiated  the  English  school  of  por- 

Enghsh,  Thomas  Dunn,  1819-1902,  American  ballad  traiture  but  is  better  known  as  a  satirist,  and  the 

writer  and  playwright,  b  Philadelphia     His  poem  graphic  art  of  social  commentary  which  he  began 

"Ben  Bolt    was  made  into  a  popular  song  during  has  flourished  in  England  ever  since     Perhaps  it 


the  Civil  War  and  was  used  by  George  Du  Mauner 
m  his  novel  Tnlby  Among  his  several  plays,  only 
The  Mormons  (produced  1858)  had  any  success 
Poe,  in  his  "Literati,"  satirized  English  as  "Thomas 
Dunn  Brown  " 

English,  William  Hayden,  1822-96,  U  S  Congress- 
man (1853-61),  b  Scott  co  ,  Ind  A  lawyer,  he 
became  a  local  politician  and  entered  the  House 
of  Representatives  Ho  voted  for  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill  and  genorallv  supported  Stephen  A 
Douglas  on  the  slavery  question  In  1858  when 
the  question  of  bleeding  Kansas  was  crucial  he 
proposed  a  compromise,  Kansas  was  offered  a  land 
grant  for  accepting  the  proslaverv  Lecompton 
Constitution  Southern  votes  passed  the  bill,  but 
the  people  of  Kansas — as  English  is  said  to  have 
foreseen — refused  the  compromise  He  was  can- 
didate as  vice  presidential  running  mate  to  Gen 
W  S  Hancock  on  the  unsuccessful  Democratic 
ticket  m  1880 

English  architecture  as  a  distinctive  national  art 
may  be  said  to  have  evolved  in  the  12th  cent  with 
the  Norman  style  Building  before  that  time  was 
in  what  is  commonly  called  the  Saxon  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  style,  which  combined  Roman  and  Celtic 
features,  it  is  represented  by  remains  of  monas- 
teries, churches,  and  cathedral  crypts  distinguished 
by  long-and-short  ashlar  stonework  composed  into 
single-towered,  three-naved  structures,  with  roof- 
ing probably  of  elate  or  shingles  The  Norman 
Conquest  brought  French  ideas  to  England  (see 
NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE),  but  there  the  round-arc 
style  soon  took  on  characteristics  distinguishing  it 
from  the  slightly  lighter  Frem  h  type  The  Norman 
style  developed  in  the  late  12th  cent  into  English 
Gothic,  a  style  predominating  for  three  centuries, 
dunng  which  most  of  the  English  cathedrals  were 
built  This  period  can  be  subdivided  into  EARLY 
ENGLISH  STYLE  (late  12th  and  13th  cent),  DEC- 
ORATED STYLE  (14th  cent ),  and  PERPENDICULAR 
STYLE  (late  14th-middle  16th  cent )  The  transition 
from  Gothic  to  a  c  lassie  Renaissance  style  was  slow 
and  again  was  composed  of  three  phases,  TUDOR 
STYLE  (1485-1558),  ELIZABETHAN  STYLE  (1558- 
1603),  and  JACOBEAN  STYLE  (1603-25)  A  fairly 
strict  adherence  to  the  Palladian  architecture  (see 
PALLADIO,  ANDREA)  prevalent  in  Italy  was  ini- 
tiated m  England  by  Inigo  JONES  and  elaborated 
by  Sir  Christopher  WREN  A  refined  observation 


of  the  Renaissance  orders  slightly  adapted  to  the 

English  use  of  wood,  especially  in  interior  paneling, 

remained  throughout  the  period  of  the  GEORGIAN 

STYLB  (1714-1820)  of  construction     Neoclassicism 

»et  in  with  the  REGENCY  BTYLE  evolved  by  John  .        . 

Nash  and  continued,  with  alterations,  through  the   English  Channel,  Fr  La  Manche  (la  mash')  [Fr.,- 

Victonan    period    (see   VICTORIAN   STYLE)      The     the  sleeve],  arm  of  the  Atlantic,  350  mi  long,  be- 

elassic  and  Gothic  revivals,  already  begun  in  Eng-      tween  France  and  England     It  is  1 12  mi  wide  at 

land  late  in  the  18th  cent ,  reached  their  elaborate     its  west  entrance,  between  Lands  End,  England, 


found  its  finest  expression  in  Rowlandson's  draw- 
ings at  the  close  of  the  century,  when  an  opposite 
trend  toward  poetic  and  mystical  expression  in  the 
graphic  arts  reached  its  perfection  in  the  work  of 
William  Blake  and  his  followers  In  portraiture 
the  18th  cent  produced  outstanding  men  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  who  helped  found  tho  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  and  was  the  first  Englishman  who 
successfully  asserted  the  dignity  of  his  profession, 
is  usually  conceded  to  share  with  Gainsborough 
the  place  of  honor  in  this  field,  though  Romney, 
Raeburn,  Hoppner,  Wilkie,  and  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence were  all  admirable  Gainsborough  is  distin- 
guished too  for  his  landscape  painting,  a  genre  in 
which  England  made  contributions  of  the  first 
order  Other  excellent  18th-century  landscape 
painters,  such  as  Richard  Wilson,  J  R  Cozens, 
George  Morland,  Paul  Sand  by,  and  Thomas  Gir- 
tm,  were  followed  in  the  19th  cent  by  John  Crome, 
J  S  Cotman,  and  others  But  all  these  were  over- 
shadowed by  two  great  landscape  painters,  John 
Constable  and  J  M  W  Turner,  whose  uifluence 
on  subsequent  Frem  h  painting  is  incalculable  In 
England,  however,  they  were  followed  by  a  decline 
in  landscape  painting  and  by  the  rise  of  the  short- 
lived Pre-Raphaelite  school  of  D  G  Rossetti, 
William  Hoi  man  Hunt,  and  Burne-Jones  Sculp- 
ture did  not  parallel  the  development  of  English 
painting,  but  Flaxman  m  the  18th  cent  and  Baron 
Leighton,  Sir  W  H  Thoniycroft,  Sir  Alfred  Gil- 
bert, and,  above  all,  Alfred  Stevens  ui  the  19th 
cent  were  notable  In  the  20th  cent  such  men  as 
Frank  Dobson,  Eric  Rowland  Gill,  and  Henry 
Moore  have  brought  English  sculpture  into  con- 
siderable prominence,  the  American  Jacob  Epstein 
has  worked  chiefly  in  England.  England  played 
a  very  minor  part  in  initiating  experimental  and 
intellectual  movements  in  the  arts,  such  as  cubism, 
early  in  the  20th  cent ,  but  was  profoundly  af- 
fected by  them  Among  noted  20th-century  paint- 
ers are  Augustus  John,  Paul  Nash,  Stanley 
Spencer,  Sir  William  Orpen,  Sir  Muirhead  Bone, 
Sir  William  Rothenstein,  and  P  Wilson  Steer  In 
tho  muior  arts  English  pottery  is  justly  famous,  and 
su(h  wares  as  Chelsea,  Derby,  Doulton,  Stafford- 
shire, and  Wedgwood  are  highly  prized  The  same 
can  be  said  of  furniture  prior  to  the  Victorian  era 
and  of  the  work  of  such  famous  designers  and 
craftsmen  as  Chippendale,  Sheraton,  Heppelwhite, 
and  the  Adam  brothers.  See  E.  G  Underwood, 
A  Short  History  of  English  Sculpture  (1933) ;  Roger 
Fry,  Reflections  on  British  Painting  (1934),  R  H. 
Wilenski,  Masters  of  English  Painting  (1934) ,  R.  S. 
Lambert,  Art  in  England  (1938). 


and  Ushant,  France.  Its  greatest  width,  c.160  mi,, 
is  between  the  inner  coast  of  Lyme  Bay  and  the 
inner  coast  of  Samt-Malo;  between  Dover  and 
Cape  Gris-Nea  it  is  21  mi  wide.  At  the  east  end 
the  Strait  of  Dover  connects  the  Channel  with  the 
North  Sea.  The  principal  islands  in  the  Channel 
are  the  Isle  of  WIGHT  and  the  CHANNEL  ISLANDS 
Shipping  across  the  Channel  is  supplemented  by 
air  lines,  a  train-ferry  service  to  carry  passengers 
and  freight  without  change  between  Pans  and 
London  was  opened  between  Dover  and  Dunkirk  in 
1936  Tunneling  the  Channel  has  long  been  under 
discussion  In  1785  J  P  Blanchard  and  Dr  John 
Jeffries  crossed  the  Channel  by  balloon;  the  first 
airplane  crossing  was  made  by  Bleriot  in  1909  The 
first  to  swim  across  was  Matthew  Webb  (1875) 
The  fisheries  of  the  Channel  are  important  The 
principal  Channel  ports  are  (m  England)  Plym- 
outh, Southampton,  Portsmouth,  Folkestone,  and 
Dover  and  (in  France)  Cherbourg,  Le  Havre,  and 
Calais 

English  daisy .  see  DAISY 

English  horn,  musical  instrument,  the  alto  of  the 
OBOH  family,  pitched  a  fifth  lower  than  the  oboe 
and  scored  for  as  a  transposing  instrument  It  has 
a  pear-shaped  bell,  giving  it  a  soft,  melancholy 
tone,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  its 
regular  use  in  the  orchestra  dates  from  the  romantic 
era  Wagner  used  it,  but  even  its  solo  passage  in 
Franok's  Symphony  in  D  Minor  was  considered 
revolutionary  The  18th-century  form  of  the  in- 
strument was  curved,  whence,  poasibly,  its  mislead- 
ing designation  as  a  horn 

English  ivy  or  ivy,  Old  World  woody  vine  (Hedera 
helix),  cultivated  m  many  varieties  as  a  house  plant, 
CLIMBING  PLANT,  and  ground  cover  It  clings  by 
many  small  roots  aud  has  evergreen  leaves,  only 
very  old  plants  fruit  This  ivy  contains  a  poisonous 
principle  (hoderm),  and  the  beriies  especially  are 
reported  to  bo  poisonous  Ivy  was  sacred  to  Bac- 
chus and  the  English  hung  it  as  a  tavern  sign 
English  language,  language  prevalent  in  the  United 
States  and  much  of  Canada,  m  the  British  I&les, 
in  Australia,  m  New  Zealand,  in  much  of  South 
Africa,  and  in  a  few  other  places,  such  us  Bermuda 
It  is  probably  the  native  language  of  moie  people 
than  any  other  except  North  Chinese  It  i»  also 
used  extensively  as  an  auxiliary  language  There 
are  many  dialect  areas,  in  England  and  S  Scotland 
these  are  of  long  standing,  and  the  variations  are 
striking,  the  SCOTTISH  DIALECT  especially  has  been 
cultivated  hteranly  There  aie  newer  dialect  dif- 
ferences also,  such  as  in  the  United  States  Stand- 
ard forms  of  English  differ  also,  thus,  the  standard 
British  ("the  king's  English")  is  dissimilar  to  the 
several  standard  varieties  of  American  and  to 
Australian  Today's  English  is  the  continuation 
of  the  language  of  the  5th-ceutury  invaders  of 
Britain  No  records  exist  of  pro-mvasion  forms  of 
the  language  The  language  most  closely  related 
to  English  is  Frisian,  an  earlier  stage  of  Anglo- 
Frisian  was  West  Germanic ,  for  the  Germanic  sub- 
family and  its  place  among  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, see  LANOUAGK  (table)  The  history  of  Eng- 
lish is  an  aspect  of  the  history  of  the  English  and 
their  ramifications  Thus,  in  the  9th  cent,  the  stand- 
ard English  was  the  dialect  of  dominant  Wessex 
(see  ANGLO-SAXON  LITERATURE).  The  Norman 
Conquest  (llth  cent )  brought  in  foreign  rulers, 
and  English  was  eclipsed  by  French  as  the  official 
language  When  English  became  again  (14th  cent ) 
the  language  of  the  upper  class,  the  capital  was 
London,  and  the  new  standard  (continued  in 
Modern  Standard  English)  was  a  London  dialect 
It  is  convenient  to  divide  English  into  periods — 
Old  (to  c  1050),  Middle  (to  c  1450,  see  MIDDLE 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE),  and  Modern,  this  implies 
no  discontinuity,  for  even  tho  hegemony  of  French 
affected  only  a  small  percent  of  the  population 
The  English-speaking  areas  have  expanded  at  all 
periods  Before  the  Normans  the  language  was 
spoken  in  England  and  S  Scotland,  but  not  in 
Cornwall,  Wales,  or.  at  first,  in  Strathclyde  Eng- 
lish has  not  yet  quite  ousted  the  Celtic  languages 
from  the  British  Isles,  but  it  has  spread  vastly 
overseas.  Since  its  establishment  in  North  America 
(17th  cent )  the  extension  has  continued,  until 
today  English  is  the  most  widely  scattered  of  the 
great  speech  communities  Like  other  languages, 
English  has  changed  greatly,  albeit  imperceptibly, 
so  that  an  Englishman  of  1300  would  not  have 
understood  either  the  English  of  500  or  that  of  to- 
day Changes  of  every  sort  have  taken  place, 
concomitantly  in  the  sounds  (phonetics),  in  their 
distribution  (phonemica),  and  m  the  grammar  (mor- 
phology and  syntax)  The  following  familiar  words 
show  changes  of  1,000  years. 

home         stones        name          tongue 
Old  haam      staa'nds      na'mft       tdSng'gu 

Middle  h6m  st&'nua  na'mu  to&ng'gu 
Modern  horn  stona  nftm  t&ng 
The  changes  are  more  radical  than  appear,  for 
Modern  English  6  and  a  are  diphthongs.  The 
words  home,  stones,  and  name  exemplify  the  fate  of 
unaccentedfvowels,  which  became  u,  then  u  disap- 
peared In  Old  English  important  inflectional  con- 
trasts depended  upon  the  difference  between  unac- 
cented vowels,  so,  aa  these  vowels  coalesced  into 


*  ar«  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  f«cw  P«f  •  1. 


u  and  this  disappeared,  much  of  the  ease  system 
disappeared  too.  In  Modern  English  a  different 
technique,  word  order  (subject  -f  predicate  +  ob- 
ject) ,  is  used  to  show  what  a  case  contrast  once  did, 
namely,  which  is  the  actor  and  which  the  goal  of 
the  action  There  are  other  critical  changes  also. 
The  vocabulary  has  naturally  expanded,  but  many 
common  modern  words  are  derived  from  the  lexi- 
con of  the  earliest  English,  eg.,  good,  father,  and 
shower  From  words  acquired  with  Latin  Christi- 
anity come  priest,  bishop,  and  others;  and  from 
words  adopted  from  Scandinavian  settlers  root, 
egg,  kmfe,  take,  and  many  more  French  words, 
such  as  cattle,  began  to  c  omo  into  English  shortly 
before  the  Norman  Conquest  After  the  Conquest, 
Norman  French  became  the  language  of  the 
court  and  of  official  life,  and  it  remained  so  until 
the  end  of  the  14th  cent  During  these  300  or 
more  years  English  remained  the  language  of 
the  common  people,  but  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  French  words  found  their  way  into 
the  language,  so  that  when  the  14th-century  ver- 
nacular revival,  dominated  by  Chaucer  and  Wv- 
( I  if,  restored  English  to  its  old  place  as  the  speech 
of  all  classes,  the  French  element  m  the  English 
vocabulary  was  very  considerable.  To  this  phase 
of  French  influence  belong  most  legal  terms  (such 
as  judge,  jury,  tort,  and  assault)  and  words  denoting 
social  ranks  and  institutions  (such  as  duke,  baron, 
peer,  county,  and  parliament) ,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  other  words  which  cannot  be  classified — 
o  g  ,  honor,  courage,  season,  manner,  study,  feeble, 
and  poor  Since  nearly  all  of  these  Frenc  h  words  are 
ultimately  derived  from  Late  Latin,  they  may  be 
regarded  as  an  indirect  influence  of  the  classical 
languages  upon  the  English  vocabulary  Tho  direct 
influence  of  the  classical  languages  began  with  the 
Renaissance  and  has  continued  ever  since,  even 
today  Latin  and  Greek  roots  arc  the  chief  source 
for  the  English  names  of  new  inventions,  such  as 
bicycle  and  telephone  During  the  last  300  years 
the  borrowing  of  words  from  foreign  languages  has 
continued  unchecked,  so  that  now  most  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  world  are  represented  to  some  extent 
in  tho  vocabulary  See  Henry  Sweet,  A  Short 
Historical  English  Grammar  (1892),  Ernest  Week- 
lev,  The  Romanes  of  Words  (1920),  G  P  Krapp, 
The  English  Language  in  America  (1925),  Otto 
Jespeisen,  Growth  and  Strut ture  of  the  English 
Language  (6th  ed  ,  1930),  H  L  Mem  ken.  The 
American  Language  (4th  ed  ,  l<J3ti) ,  C  C  Fries, 
American  English  Grammaj  (1940) 
English  literature.  Modern  English  literature  was 
preceded  by  two  earlier  periods,  Old  English  or 
ANGLO-SAXON  LITEHATUUK  (rougldy,  to  1066)  and 
MIDDLE  ENGLISH  LITKUATURE  (roughly,  to  1475) 
The  RENAISSANCE,  with  which  Modern  English 
may  be  said  to  begin,  was  slower  to  appear  in 
England  than  on  tho  Continent  and  rnav  be  dated 
from  the  setting  up  of  the  first  English  printing 
press  by  William  Caxton  m  1476  The  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  came  in  England  at  the  cessation  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  accession  of  the 
Tudor  family  in  the  person  of  Henry  VII  in  1485 
The  humanism  of  the  Renaissance  had  been  fos- 
tered at  Oxford  Umv  and  was  carried  on  by  the 
Oxford  humanists,  William  Giocyn,  Thomas  Lin- 
acre,  John  Colet,  and  William  Lyly  Significant 
prose  works  were  written  in  English  instead  of 
scholarly  Latin  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  and  Roger 
Aseham,  although  the  greatest  English  humanist, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  wrote  his  Utojna  in  Latin  In 
this  age  of  seeking  after  old  and  new  knowledge  a 
<  omplete  translation  of  the  BIBLE  was  needed,  and 
William  Tyndale  issued  a  noteworthy  version,  in 
1539  the  Gieat  Bible  (Tyndale's,  revised  b>  Miles 
Coverdale)  was  ordered  used  in  c hutches  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1549),  given  form  by 
Archbishop  Thomas  Cranmer  (1552),  is  one  of  the 
prose  masterpieces  of  the  10th  cent  Early  Tudor 
poetry  included  the  satires  of  John  Skelton, 
Alexander  Barclay,  and  David  Lindsay  and  tho 
experiments  with  Italian  forms  (me  ludmg  the  son- 
net) by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  Henry  Howard, 
earl  of  Surrey.  Their  poems  and  others  were  pub- 
lished in  Richard  Tottel's  miscellany  (1557),  the 
first  of  a  brilliant  series  of  collections  of  poetry 
Meanwhile  the  drama  had  developed  from  medie- 
val religious  pageantry  to  the  MIKACUE  PLAY  on 
MYSTERY  PLAY  and  such  morality  plavs  as  Every- 
man, from  these  it  had  passed  to  the  INTERLUDE. 
The  first  plavs  written  in  accordance  with  classic 
dramatic  rules  were  produced  probably  by  schools, 
they  were  the  comedies  Ralph  Roister  Doister  by 
Nicholas  Udall  and  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle  by 
William  Stevenson  and  the  tragedy  Gorboduc  by 
Thomas  Sackville  and  Thomas  Norton  There 
followed  comedies  by  George  Gascoigne,  John 
Lj  ly .  George  Peele,  and  Robert  Greene,  produced 
mostly  in  private  theaters  such  as  the  Blackfnars, 
where  the  children  of  the  Chapol  Royal  acted.  In 
tragedy  the  influence  of  Seneca  underwrote  vio- 
lence m  the  great  predecessors  of  Shakspere — 
Thomas  Kyd,  Samuel  Daniel,  Robert  Greene,  and 
Christopher  Marlowe.  Shakspere  is  the  apotheosis 
of  playwright  and  poet  of  Ehcabethan  England. 
The  long  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1558-1603)  saw  tho 
flowering  of  the  English  Renaissance  in  literature 
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Every  branch  was  enlarged  and  enriched,  and  new 
literary  forma  were  created.  Characteristic  of  the 
age  are  its  enthusiasm  and  robust  vitality,  its 
imagination  and  its  freedom  of  expression  The 
religious  writers  of  reestablished  Protestantism  in- 
cluded the  Scottish  preacher  John  Knox,  tho 
anonymous  author  of  the  Puritan  Martin  Mar- 
prelate  tracts,  and  Richard  Hooker.  In  prose  nar- 
rative, John  Lyly's  Euphues  has  been  called  the 
first  English  novel  and  had  many  imitations,  as  did 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia  Other  romancers  in- 
cluded Robert  Greene  and  Thomas  Lodge,  both 
of  whom  wrote  controversial  pamphlets  and  sat- 
ires. A  realistic  story  by  Thomas  Nashe,  another 
satirist,  has  been  called  tho  forerunner  of  the  pic- 
aresque novel  Sidney,  Lodge,  and  George  Gas- 
coigne were  critics  as  well  as  authors  Influential 
translations  were  Sir  Thomas  North's  Plutarch, 
Sir  John  Harington's  Ariosto,  John  Flono's  Mon- 
taigne, and  George  Chapman's  Homer  English 
historians  fired  with  nationalism,  such  as  John 
Stow,  Raphael  Holmshed  and  Sir  John  Hayward, 
influenced  dramatists,  who  used  their  material  as 
Shaksporo  used  Holmshed  Richard  Haklu\t  and 
Samuel  Pure  has  collected  the  voyage  literature  of 
their  time.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  wrote  of  his  own 
famous  voyages  and  was  historian  and  poet  as  well 
Edmund  Spenser's  Shepheardes  Calender  (1579)  and 
his  Faerie  Queene  (1590-96)  are  the  first  major 
poetu  achievements  of  the  period  Songs  and 
lyrics,  so  beloved  by  this  age,  were  written  by  most 
of  the  major  literary  men,  of  the  sonnets,  particu- 
larly beloved  were  those  bv  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the 
much  later  Amoretti  (1595)  of  Spenser,  and  those 
by  Shakspere  In  the  large  group  of  poetical 
collections,  England's  Helicon  (1600)  is  outstand- 
ing Of  long  narrative  verse,  the  c  hief  writers  were 
Michael  Dravton,  Thomas  Sackville.  and  Samuel 
Daniel  The  last  part  of  the  Renaissance  in  Eng- 
land is  considered  to  extend  from  the  accession  of 
James  I  in  1603  through  the  PUHITAN  Rfvoiu- 
TION  to  the  Restoration  Obviously  some  of  the 
great  men  of  Elizabeth's  day  continued  writing 
beyond  her  reign  King  James  himself  was  a  poet 
and  prose  writer,  and  the  version  of  the  Bible 
authorized  by  him  is  a  high  point  of  English  trans- 
lation Foremost  among  the  prose  writers  of  his 
time  was  Sir  Francis  Bacon  Other  prose  wntmgs 
wore  those  of  Robert  Burton,  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
and  Jeremy  Taylor  and  the  sermons  of  tho  poet 
John  Donne  Thomas  Fuller  was  a  good  historian 
and  a  royalist,  as  was  the  biographer  I zaak  Walton 
(best  known,  however,  for  his  Campleat  Angler) 
Of  the  sermons  and  pamphlets  which  influenced 
English  life  in  the  period  before  and  during  the 
civil  war,  little  achieved  the  stature  of  literature 
except  the  Eikon  Basilike,  published  immediately 
after  the  execution  of  Charles  I,  and  tho  powerful 
writings  of  the  Puritan  apologist  John  Milton  In 
drama,  Shakspere  wrote  his  greatest  tragedies  after 
Elizabeth's  death  and  remained  tho  foremost 
dramatist  Others  were  Thomas  Hey  wood,  Thom- 
as Dekker,  and  John  Webster,  while  Ben  Jonson's 
classic  and  satiric  pla\  s  started  a  school  of  writers, 
who  contuiued  until  the  closing  of  the  theaters  by 
tho  Puritans  in  1642  Jonson's  great  masques  are 
equaled  only  by  the  later  Comus  of  Milton  Other 
playwrights  of  note  were  George  Chapman,  John 
Marston,  Cyril  Tourneur,  Francis  Beaumont  and 
John  Fletc  her,  Philip  Massmger,  and  Thomas  Mid- 
dloton  In  poetry  during  the  Jacobean  period,  Ben 
Jon  sou  was  tho  leader,  as  c  ntic  and  teacher,  but 
equally  great  was  John  Donne  Their  contem- 
poraries and  followers  included  the  group  called 
the  MBTAPHYSirAi  POKTS  and  the  CAVALIER  POETS, 
as  well  as  William  Drurnmond  and  Andrew  Mar- 
veil,  the  friend  of  Milton  Many  of  these  men 
continued  to  write  through  the  confusion  of  tho 
Puritan  Revolution,  although  the  work  of  John 
Milton  overshadows  all  else  m  those  times  and  is 
one  of  the  great  achievements  in  English  literature 
His  two  epics  and  other  major  poetry  appeared 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  in  1660  The 
interest  hi  the  classics  which  had  been  an  element 
m  humanism  developed  into  a  well-defined  critical 
neoclassicism,  concerned  with  rules  and  propor- 
tions, in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  cent  Probably 
the  greatest  critic  as  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  the  period  was  John  Drvden,  although 
William  D'Avenant,  Thomas  Hobbes,  and  Abra- 
ham Cowley  had  preceded  him  in  both  fields 
Perhaps  m  reaction  from  the  Puritan  regime,  per- 
haps reflecting  the  low  moral  tone  of  the  courts  of 
Charles  II  and  James  II,  Restoration  plays, 
especially  comedies,  were  cynical  and  corrupt, 
often  indeeent.  Drj den's  rival  playwrights  were 
Thomas  Otway,  Sir  George  Etherege,  William 
Wycherley,  Thomas  Shadwell,  and  Aphra  Behn 
Around  the  turn  of  the  century  the  playwrights 
who  continued  the  bawdmess,  though  with  more 
concern  for  the  structure  of  the  plays,  were  William 
Congreve,  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  and  George  Far- 
quhar  In  the  uncertain  political  atmosphere 
poetic  satire  flourished,  written  by  Dryden,  Samuel 
Butler,  and  John  Wilmot,  earl  of  Rochester  Nota- 
ble prose  is  found  in  the  histories  of  Edward  Hyde, 
earl  of  Clarendon,  the  diaries  of  John  Evelyn  and 
Samuel  Pepys,  and  the  essays  of  the  antiquarian 
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Thomas  Rymer  and  of  Abraham  Cowley.  In  1698 
Jeremy  Collier  wrote  his  attack  on  the  morality 
of  the  English  stage.  Imitations  of  foreign  ro- 
mances were  numerous  Tho  greatest  action 
writer  of  the  time  was,  however,  John  Bunyan, 
who  used  his  talents  for  religious  teaching  The 
18th  cent  is  often  called  the  Age  of  Reason  or  Age 
of  Classicism  because  of  the  stress  plat  ed  on  com- 
nion  sense  (i  e.,  the  sense  01  knowledge  common  to 
all  men),  conventionality,  and  the  pseudoelassual 
"rules"  of  literature  Enthusiasm  and  individu- 
ality were  deprecated,  reason,  manners,  and  form 
were  stressed  over  i  mac  in  at  ion  and  emotion  The 
philosopliy  propounded  by  John  Locke  shortly 
after  the  Glorious  Revolution  of  1088  was  empirical 
rationalism,  and  he  was  followed  by  the  deist 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  3d  earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  the  Aright  an  bishop  George  Berkeley,  also  a 
philosopher  The  concern  with  manners  had  in  it 
the  seeds  of  scntimentahsm  and  of  romanticism 
whu  h  were  to  prevail  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century  The  early  half  of  the  century  was  the  age 
of  town  life  and  the  coffeehouses,  the  rise  of  the 
PERIODIC  AL  and  the  NRWBPAPKH,  and  the  vigorous 
and  cutting  prose  of  Daniel  Defoe  and  Jonathan 
Swift  Joseph  Addison  and  Sir  Richard  Stoele, 
collaborators  in  the  Spectator,  were  also  political 
writers,  and  Addison  was  a  poet  and  critic.  In 
poetry  Alexander  Pope  was  the  predominant  figure, 
while  his  friends  John  Ga>  and  Dr  John  Arbuthnot 
as  well  as  Swift,  Matthew  Prior,  and  others  were 
noted  for  light  and  satiric  verse  Pope  himself  was 
a  master  of  form  and  of  <  ritu  ism  in  verse.  James 
Thomson  and  Edward  Young  both  used  blank 
verse  as  opposed  to  Pope's  polished  heroic  couplets 
Most  notable  of  the  hymn  writers  of  the  time  was 
Isaac  Watts  There  was  a  new  interest  in  the  bal- 
lad. Pope  as  a  letter  writer  found  a  rival  in  Ladv 
Mary  Woitley  Montagu,  and  the  vogue  for  letters 
lod  to  the  novel  in  letters  of  Samuel  Richardson 
After  his  Pamtla  (1740)  the  modern  novel  was 
developed  by  Henry  Fielding  and  Tobias  Smollett 
Laurence  Sterne,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Henry  Mac- 
kenzie, and  Fanny  Burney  are  foremost  among 
those  later  m  the  18th  c  ent  who  wrote  sentimental 
novels  They  may  be  compared  with  the  senti- 
mental comedies  which  held  the  stage  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century  In  reaction  against  the  Resto- 
ration appeared  these  more  respectable  if  less  in- 
spired plays  of  Colley  Cibber,  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
Edward  Moore,  and  Henry  Fielding  The  farces 
of  tickling  and  the  ballad  operas  by  John  Gay  and 
Henry  Carey,  however,  continued  the  earlier  free 
vein  Tragedy  was  negligible,  represented  in  the 
plays  of  Nicholas  Rowe,  of  Addison,  Ambrose 
Philips,  and  George  Lillo  Dr  Samuel  Johnson 
embodies  a  great  deal  of  the  best  thought  and  writ- 
ing of  the  middle  and  latter  half  of  the  century  and 
may  be  grouped  with  his  biographer,  James  Bos- 
well,  with  the  philosopher  David  Hume,  the  natu- 
ralist Gilbert  White,  and  the  historian  Edward 
Gibbon,  as  well  as  with  Edmund  Burke,  as  a  master 
of  English  pi ose  In  an  age  which  prized  auto- 
biography and  the  stories  of  voyages — Robinson 
Crusoe  was  a  fk  tional  reflection  of  both — the  diaries 
of  Fanny  Burney  and  Mrs  Thrale  were  popular, 
as  were  the  letters  of  the  earl  of  Chesterfield, 
Horace  Walpole,  William  Cowper,  and  Thomas 
Gra>  On  the  stage  appeared  pla^a  b>  George 
Colinan,  the  elder,  and  Richard  Cumberland  and 
the  revisions  of  older  pla>s  by  the  actor  David 
Garrick  Of  higher  kind  were  the  works  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  and  Richard  Sheridan  The  growing 
interest  in  nature  and  in  the  individual  which  was 
to  flower  in  romanticism  begins  to  show  not  only  in 
the  early  work  of  James  Thomson  and  William 
Collins,  but  more  especially  in  the  transitional 
poetry  of  Thomas  Grav,  William  Cowper,  and 
Rot>eit  Burns  In  addition,  William  Blake  gave 
rein  to  the  soaring  imagination  and  personal  re- 
ligion which  in  different  forms  were  to  appear  ui 
the  later  romantic  poets  Burns  too  adapted  the 
folk  song  which  the  romantics  were  to  collect  as 
ballads  On  the  other  hand,  romantic  in  to j  eat  in 
the  medieval  and  exoti<  flowered  in  the  GOTHIC 
MOMANCE  of  Horace  Walpole,  Ann  Radihffo,  and 
others  and  in  the  Ossianu  poems  of  James  Mac- 
pherson  The  religious  revival  under  the  Wesleys, 
Charles  and  John,  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  hymn 
writing  and  religious  writing  The  romantic  period 
in  English  literature  is  usually  defined  as  beginning 
with  the  French  Revolution  in  1789  or  with  the 
publication  of  Lyrical  Balladi  (17QS)  b\  William 
Wordsworth  and  Samuel  Taj  lot  Coloi  idge  and  end- 
ing with  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Si  ott  in  18.32.  The 
charac  teristics  of  KOMANTICISM  are  <  onvemently 
opposed  to  those  of  classicism  m  poetry,  but 
English  literature  of  the  period  also  reflects  the 
turmoil  of  the  French  Revolutionary  Wars  and  of 
those  against  Napoleon  I  as  well  The  polemics  of 
Thomas  Paine  and  the  writings  of  William  Godwin 
and  Joseph  Priestley  were  largely  political,  while 
the  later  agitations  for  reform  by  William  Cobbett 
and  Jeremy  Bentham,  culminating  in  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  and  the  rise  of  the  Victorian  middle 
class,  were  sociological  This  great  creative  period 
in  English  literature  stressed,  among  the  poets, 
nature,  the  individual,  the  medieval  and  to  some 
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extent  the  classical  past,  and  Elizabethan  htera-     hia  collaborations  with  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  in  gay, 
ture,  especially  Shakspere    The  leading  poets  were     satirical  operettas    Social  comedy  in  the  1880s  and 
William  Wordsworth,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,    .'90s — best  represented  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  Sir 
John  Keats,  Percy  B\  ssho  Shelley  ,  Lord  Byron.      A  W  Pinero,  and  the  sparkling  wit  of  Oscar  Wilde 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  while  lesser  ones  included      — was  almost  untouched  by  the  influence  of  Ibsen, 
Robert  Southey,  Thomas  Mooro,  Thomas  Hood,      although  some  of  his  plays  had  been  translated  by 
Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Walter      William  Archer,  playwright  and  dramatic  critic, 
Savage  Landor      Hunt  and  Landor,   as  well   as      and  Georgo  Bernard  Shaw  had  written  The  Quint- 
~  -      •  ......      essence  of  I baenutm  (1891)      Shaw  dealt  with  social 

problems  and  ideas,  as  did  Harlev  Granville- 
Barker  and  John  Galsworthy  Other  playwrights 
whose  work  carried  into  the  20th  cent  were  Sir 
James  Barne  and  John  Dnnkwater  The  Irish 
literary  revival  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century 


Coleridge,  were  essaMsts  and  critics  of  note  and 
played  their  part  in  the  development  of  the  peri- 
odicals which  sprang  up  in  this  time  Other  lead- 
ing ossa-vists  were  Charles  Lamb,  William  Hazhtt, 
and  Thomas  De  Quincey  In  fiction  the  novels  of 


Jane  Austen  are  m  tone  purely  1  Sth  cent ,  although 
chronologic  ally  she  is  the  first  great  novelist  of  the 
romantic  penod  Lesser  novelists  were  Henry 
Brooke,  Thomas  Day,  William  Godwin,  and  the 
Irish  novelist  Maria  Edgeworth  The  greatest 
name  m  romantic  fie  tion  of  the  early  19th  cent  is 

that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  also  wrote  popular  .._  , 

narrative  verso  and  whose  influence  was  as  great      Walter  de  la  Mare,  Lascelles  Abercrombie,  Edward 
in  England  and 


gave  rise  to  the  Abbey  Theatre  and  its  playwrights, 
notably  J  M  Synge,  W  B  Yeats  (a  major  poet 
as  well  as  playwright),  Lady  Gregory,  St  John 
Ervine,  and  later  Lennox  Robinson  and  Sean 
O'Casov  Early  20th-century  poets  include  tra- 
ditionalists such  as  Alfred  Noyos,  John  Masefield, 


in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  as 
America  His  contemporaries  and  followers  in 
cluded  his  son-in-law  and  biographer  J  G  Lock- 
hart,  Frederick  Marrvat,  Thomas  Love  Peacock, 
and  John  Gait  Harrison  Amsworth  and  Edward 
George  Bulwer-Lytton  were  his  most  immediate 
successors  among  historical  novelists  in  England, 
and  Bulwer-Lytton  was  one  of  the  few  suet  essful 
playwrights  jn  a  period  when  imitations  of  the 
Elizabethans  and  translations  and  adaptations  of 
German  plavs  held  the  stage  Other  playwrights 
once  popular,  but  now  forgotten,  were  Thomas 
Holcroft,  Richard  Cumberland,  Joanna  Bailhe,  and 
Mary  Russell  Mitford  ,  Miss  Mitford  is  remembered 
only  for  Our  Village  The  Victorian  period  m 
literature  is  usually  considered  to  begin  with  the 
passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  and  to  close 
about  the  end  of  the  19th  cent  The  rise  of  a  pros- 
perous middle  class,  attendant  on  the  INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION,  increased  the  reading  public,  and  the 
rapid  progress  of  sc  ieiite  brought  many  new  ques- 
tions to  the  attention  of  writers  Periodu  als  flour- 
ished, and  in  literature  the  age  was  one  predom- 
inantly of  the  novel,  the  essay  ,  and  poetry  In 
scientific  writing,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  the  1830s  in 
geology  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  Charles  Dar- 
win's writings  on  evolution  in  the  1850s  and  for 
the  writings  of  the  philosopher  Herbert  Spencer 
and  the  later  Thomas  II  Huxley  Thomas  Carlyle 
was  an  essawst  and  historian  in  whom  romanticism 
was  expressed  as  transc  endentahsrn  John  Stuart 
Mill,  utilitarian  philosopher,  was  a  notable  essay- 
ist. T  B  Macaulav  was  the  first  of  the  great 
Victorian  historians  and  was  followed  bv  H  T 
Buckle,  W  E  H  Le<  ky,  J  R  Green,  William 
Stubbs,  and  E  A  Freeman  In  the  I8.i0s  the  Ox- 
ford movement  within  the  Anglican  Church  in- 
cluded John  Keble,  R  H  Froude,  Edward  Pusey, 
and  John  Henry  Newman  Newman  after  his  c  on- 
version  to  Roman  Catholicism  wrote  some  of  the 
best  religious  prose  and  poetry  of  the  century  The 
great  novelists  of  the  early  part  of  the  Victorian 
period  were  Charles  Dickens  and  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray,  only  slightly  less  prominent  were 
Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte,  George  Ehot,  An- 
thony Trollope,  Charles  Reade,  Charles  Kingsley, 
Wilkie  Collins,  and  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Elizabeth 
Gaskell  wrote  one  immortal  novel,  Cranford  The 
fiction  of  Lewis  Carroll  (C  L  Dodgson)  is  some  of 
the  most  charming  nonsense  in  English  Largely 
autobiographical  arc  Samuel  Butler's  Way  of  All 
Fkith  (not  published  until  190  J)  and  the  travel 
books  of  George  Borrow  Later  in  the  century 
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George  Meredith  and  Thomas  Hardy  wrote  both      Influential  books  on  Arabia  were  written  by  Ger- 


,  , 

Thomas,  and  James  McElroy  Ileckor  and  the 
essayists  G  K  Chesterton  and  Hilaire  Belloc 
Among  the  "war  poets"  of  the  First  World  War 
were  Rupert  Brooke,  Wilfred  Owon,  Edmund 
Blunden,  and  Siegfried  Sassoon  English  poets 
concerned  with  the  poetic  experiment  imagism  in- 
cluded primarily  Richard  Aldington,  although 
many  more  were  profoundly  influenced  T  S 
Eliot  is  probably  the  most  influential  poet,  critic, 
arid  pla\  wright  of  the  middle  years  of  the  century 
Other  poets  are  W  H  Auden,  Stephen  Spender, 
Louis  MacNeice,  C  Day  Lewis,  and  Dylan  Thom- 
as The  Sitwells—  Osbert,  Edith,  and  Sacheverell 
—  are  perhaps  more  famous  for  their  prose  than 
for  their  eccentric  poetry  In  the  first  half  of  the 
20th  c  ent  the  strong  tendenc  les  toward  realism 
and  naturalism  noticeable  m  Hardy  's  novels  and 
in  other  works  continued  m  those  of  John  Gals- 
worthy and  Arnold  Bennett  and  even  in  some  of 
those  of  H  G  Wells,  when  he  was  not  writing  of  a 
fantastic  future  William  De  Morgan  wrote  long 
novels,  crowded  with  characters,  in  the  19th- 
century  tradition  Joseph  Conrad  was  probably  the 
best  writer  of  soa  stones  of  this  period  The  nature 
novels  of  W  H  Hudson  seem  a  romantic  survival 
Psychological  realism  was  attempted  by  Henry 
James  and  was  carried  to  its  ultimate  by  James 
Jo\ce  and  his  followers,  May  Sinclair,  Dorothy 
Richardson,  and  especially  Virginia  Woolf,  who 
pursued  the  stream  -of-consciousness  te<  hnique 
Disgust  with  society  anci  revolt  against  it  resulted 
in  the  powerful  and  diverse  fiction  of  Aldous  Hux- 
ley, D  H  Lawrenc  e,  and  Evely  n  Waugh  Various 
novelists  writing  less  experimental  works  were 
Somerset  Maugham  (also  a  successful  playwright), 
E  M  Forster,  Rose  Macaulay,  H  M  Tomhnson, 
and  Winifred  Holtby  Most  short-story  writers 
were  also  novelists,  but  the  especial  talents  of 
Katherme  Mansfield  must  be  remembered  This 
century  also  saw  a  phenomenal  rise  m  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  detective  story,  which  had  had  its 
genesis  earlier  m  the  "Sherlock  Holmes"  stories  of 
Sir  Arthur  Con  an  Doyle  The  theater  has  pros- 
pered m  spite  of  diffic  ultiea  of  wars  and  depressions, 
besides  the  long  and  brilliantly  paradoxic  al  plays 
of  G  B  Shaw,  the  most  popular  have  been  those  of 
Noel  Coward  and  the  Abbey  Theatre  dramatists 
Much  of  the  best  English  prose  was  written  in 
other  fields  than  pure  literature,  bv  such  men  aa  the 
psychologist  Havelock  Ellis,  the  philosophers  Ber- 
trand  Russell  and  Alfred  Whitehead,  the  scientist 
Julian  Huxley,  the  anthropologist  Sir  James  Fra- 
zer,  and  the  sociologists  Beatrice  and  Sidney  Webb 


poetry  and  novels  of  note,  free  of  the  taboos  which 
are  associated  with  Victonanism  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  became  one  of  England's  best  story- 
tellers, and  Rudyard  Kipling  was  both  poet  and 
novelist  of  the  empire  George  Gissmg's  novels 
reflected  the  naturalism  of  Franco  George 
Moore's  best  work  was  done  in  the  1890s  The 
great  names  ui  Victorian  criticism  included  John 
Ruskm,  Matthew  Arnold,  Walter  Pater,  and  Wal- 
ter Bagehot  and  later  Edward  Dowden,  G  E  B 
Samtsbury,  and  Sir  Edmund  Gosso  In  poetry  the 
writings  of  Matthew  Arnold  and  his  friend  Arthur 
Clough  were  less  successful  than  Arnold's  prose 
Alfred  Tennyson  was  the  unchallenged  poet  lau- 
reate till  the  1870s,  when  Robert  Browning  began 
to  get  the  recognition  already  accorded  his  wife, 
Eh/abeth  Barrett  Browning,  and  when  the  Pre- 
Raphaehtes  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and  William 
Morriis  and  also  Algernon  Swinburne  revolted  var- 
iously against  Victonamsm  Among  the  minor 
poets  were  W  H  Henley,  William  Watson,  A  E 
Housman  (whose  lyrics  were  better  known  to  20th- 
century  readers),  and  the  decadents  Oscar  Wilde, 
Ernest  Dowson,  and  Arthur  Symons  Coventry 
Patmore,  Francis  Thompson,  Lionel  J6hnson,  and 


trude  Bell,  Charles  Montagu  Doughty,  and  T  E 
Lawrence  Of  the  oxc  client  historians  only  a  few 
can  be  named—  Cardinal  Gasquet,  Lord  Acton, 
G  M  Macaulay,  W  S  Churchill,  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee  See  also  the  articles  AMERICAN  LITERATURE, 
CANADIAN  IITERATURE,  ENGLISH,  SOUTH  AFRICAN 

LITERATURE.,    AUSTRALIAN    LITERATURE       See    The 

Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature  (14  vols  , 
1907-16,  index  volume,  1927),  The  Cambridge 
Bibliography  of  English  Literature  (4  vols  ,  1940) 
There  are  vanous  one-volume  histories  of  English 
literature,  such  as  those  by  Emile  Legouis  and 
Louis  Cazamian  (rev  ed  ,  1935),  W  M  Neilson 
and  Ashley  Thorndike  (rev  cd  ,  1930),  and  A  C 
Baugh  and  others  (1948)  For  histories  of  20th- 
century  hteiature,  see  J  M  Manly  and  Edith 
Rickert,  Contemporary  Rritiah  Literature  (3d  ed  , 
1935)  ,  S  J  Kumtz  and  Howard  Haycraft,  Twen- 
tieth Century  Authors  (1942),  W  Y  Tmdall,  Forced 
in  Modern  British  Literaturr,  1885-1946  (1947) 
engraving,  m  its  broadest  sense,  the  art  of  cutting 
lines  in  metal,  wood,  or  other  material  either  for 
decoration  or  for  reproduction  through  PRINTINU. 
In  its  narrowest  sense,  it  is  an  intaglio  punting 
process  in  which  the  lines  are  cut  in  a  metal  plate 


Gerard  Manlcy  Hopkins' were  all  religious  poets  of      with  a  graver  (burm)      The  earliest  known  en- 
the  time,  although  the  intense  work  of  Hopkins     graving 


, 

was  not  published  by  his  brother  poet  Robert 
Budges  until  1918  Christina  Rossetti  wrote  re- 
ligious poetry  and  charming  verses  for  children. 
Playwrights  in  the  rather  undistinguished  Victorian 
theater  were  Dion  Boucicault,  Tom  Taylor,  and 
T.  W  Robertson.  W  S.  Gilbert  is  best  known  for 


ngs  date  from  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
cent  The  technique  lends  itself  to  careful,  studied 
woi  k  in  which  precision  and  clarity  are  desiderata 
Tones  are  most  readily  obtained  with  fine  parallel 
lines,  which  may  easily  give  a  slightly  mechanical 
quality  Among  the  early  master  engravers  were 
Durer,  Schongauer,  and  Lucas  van  Loydon  WOOD 


ENGRAVING  differs  from  true  engraving  in  that  it  is 
pa  relief  process  During  the  19th  cent ,  steel  en- 
graving enjoyed  a  short  popularity  as  a  reproduc- 
tion process  because  it  made  possible  a  large  num- 
ber of  proofs,  but  it  was  superseded  by  the  photo- 
mechanical processes  (see  PHOTOENGRAVING)  See 
also  DRY  POINT  and  ETCHING  See  A  M  Hmd, 
Hustory  of  Engraving  and  Etching  (1923),  Frank 
Weitenkampf,  How  to  Appreciate  Print*  (rev  ed  , 
1932),  J  T  Arms,  Handbook  of  Print  Making 
and  Print  Makers  (1934) 

engrossing,  m  English  law,  crime  of  acquiring  a 
monopoly  of  goods  so  as  to  sell  them  dear  The 
offense  was  ordinarily  limited  to  monopolies  of 
foods  Related  crimes  were  forestalling,  i  e  ,  the 
buying  up  of  food  on  the  way  to  its  normal  mar- 
kets, and  regrating,  i  e  ,  an  attempt  to  raise  the 
price  of  foods,  as  by  spreading  rumors  about  im- 
minent shortages  All  these  crimes  were  abolished 
in  1844 

En-haddah  (8n-ha'du),  unidentified  city,  N  of  Sa- 
maria Joshua  19  21 

En-hakkore  (6n-ha'k6r6)  [Heb  , -spring  of  the  oner], 
fountain,  S  Palestine    Judges  15  19 
En-hazor  (6n-ha'z6r)  [Heb  ,- village  spring],  place, 
W  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee    Joshua  19  37 
Enid  (e'nld),  city  (pop  28,081),  co.  seat  of  Garfield 
co  ,  N  Okla  ,  settled  1893  on  the  site  of  a  U  S 
land  office    It  is  an  important  trade  and  processing 
center  for  an  area  rich  in  wheat,  livestock,  and 
poultry,  theie  are  also  oil  refining  and  dairying 
Phillips  Umv   (Disciples  of  Christ,  coeducational, 
1906)  and  a  state  hospital  are  here    See  Marquis 
James,  The  Cherokee  Strip  (1945) 
Emsei,  river  see  YENISEI 

Eniwetok  (8nlw6't6k,  one'wgtdk),  circular  atoll,  cen- 
tral Pacific,  one  of  the  Rahk  Cham  in  the  Marshall 
Islands  It  is  o  50  mi  in  circumference  and  com- 
prises 40  islets  In  the  Second  World  War,  Eniwe- 
tok was  captured  in  1944  by  U  S  forces  and  became 
a  naval  base  m  1945  In  1948  installations  for 
atomic  tests  were  established 

Enkhuizen  (Cngk'hoi'zun),  municipality  (pop 
10,342),  North  Holland  prov  ,  NW  Netherlands, 
a  port  on  the  Ijsselmeer  NNE  of  Amsterdam  It 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Dutch  struggle  for 
independence,  was  a  prosperous  fishing  and  trading 
center  in  the  17th  cent  ,  and  has  retained  some 
of  its  Renaissance  architecture  Enkhuizen  was 
the  scene  of  fighting  (1940)  in  the  Second  World 
War 

Enlightenment,  term  applied  to  the  mam  trend  of 
thought  of  18th-century  Kurope  Sparked  by  the 
English  Revolution  of  1688,  by  the  chscoveiy  by 
Sir  Isaac  NEWTON  of  a  fundamental  universal 
order,  by  the  rationalism  of  DESCARTFH,  and  by 
the  empiricism  of  Francis  BACON  and  John  LOOK*,, 
the  champions  of  the  Enlightenment  sought  to 
popularize  a  rationalistic  and  scientific  approach  to 
religious,  social,  political,  and  economic  issues 
They  varied  so  widely  in  opinion  that  one  cannot 
speak  of  a  common  program,  but  they  were  in 
agreement  on  several  basic  attitudes  All  remnants 
of  the  Middle  Ages — feudalism,  dogmatism,  leh- 
arice  on  authority  in  spiritual  and  scientific  matteis, 
censoiship  of  thought,  religious  intolerance,  re- 
strictions of  trade  and  economic  enterprise — fell 
under  their  attack  Freedom,  reason,  and  humam- 
tariamsm  were  their  common  mottoes  Popu- 
larization was  their  preferred  weapon  The  dic- 
tionary of  Pierre  BAYLE,  the  ENCYCLOPEDIE  of 
DIDI-HOT,  and  the  popular  writings  of  Benjamin 
FRANKLIN  and  Thomas  PAINE  exerted  immeasura- 
ble influence  on  all  classes  of  18th-centuty  society 
Foiomost  among  other  proponents  of  Enlighten- 
ment and  humamtarianism  were  VOLTAIRK,  MON- 
TEBQUIMT,  J  J  ROUSSEAU,  TUROOT,  and  BUFFOV 
in  France,  David  HUME  and  Alexander  POPE  in 
England,  G  E  LESSING,  Moses  MENDELSSOHN, 
HERDER,  and,  especially,  KANT  in  Germany,  and 
BECCARIA  in  Italy  Among  the  extreme  material- 
istic school,  generally  opposed  with  vehemence  by 
the  other  thinkers  of  the  Enlightenment,  wore  LA 
METTRIE,  HOLBACH,  and  HFLVETIUS  The  cos- 
mopolitan character  of  the  whole  movement  was 
furthered  by  the  mtei  national  salons  of  such  women 
as  Mine  d'fipmay,  Mme  du  Deffand,  and  Mine 
Geoffrm  The  movement  found  its  strongest  echo 
among  the  newly  arisen  class  of  bourgeoisie — 
rich  merchants,  industrialists,  and  financiers — its 
strongest  opposition  in  the  high  rleigy  and  the 
impoverished  nobility,  which  saw  its  few  lemam- 
mg  privileges  menaced  A  phenomenon  peculiar 
to  the  Age  of  Enlightenment — or  Age  of  Reason, 
as  it  is  also  called — were  the  "enlightened  despots" 
who  by  high-handed  methods  tried  to  impo&e  the 
reforms  advocated  by  the  philosophers  Peter  I 
of  Russia  anticipated  the  trend  Emperor  JOSEPH 

II  was  perhaps  the  outstanding  prototype  of  the 
enlightened  despot;  others  were  FREDERICK  II  of 
Prussia,  CATHERINE  II  of  Russia,  and  CHARLES 

I 1 1  of  Spam    The  proponents  of  the  Enlightenment 
have  often  been  hem  responsible  for  the  French 
Revolution    They  certainly  contributed  immensely 
to  the  formation  of  the  modern  mind  and  of  modern 
society     The  government  of  the  United  States, 
particularly,  is  the  child  of  18th-century  ration- 
alism. See  R  B.  Mowat,  The  Age  of  Reason  (1934) ; 


Croat  reference!  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  pag«  1. 


O  E  Fellows  and  N  L  Torroy,  The  Age  of  En- 
lightenment (1942),  G  E  Bryson,  Man  and  So- 
ciety (1045) ,  Ernst  Cassirer,  Rousseau,  Kant,  Goethe 
(1945),  Paul  Hazard,  La  cnae  de  la  conscience 
europ&nne  (3  vols  ,  1035) 

En-mishpat  (-mfah'-)  [Hob  , -fountain  of  judgment], 
the  same  as  KADBSH  (Kadeah-barnea) 

Enn«  (en'nft),  city  (pop  21,261),  capital  of  Enna 
prov  ,  central  Sicily,  Italy,  formerly  called  Cas- 
trogiovanm  In  ancient  timeu  it  was  devoted  to 
the  cult  of  Ceres.  It  fell  to  Syracuse  (306  B  C  )  and 
to  Home  (258  B  C  ),  and  it  played  a  major  part  in 
the  Sicilian  slave  rebellion  of  135-132  BC  A 
strong  medieval  citadel  dominates  the  city,  which 
commands  a  strategic  position  Sulphur  mining 


628  ENZINA 

Remmon"  in  Joshua  197,  by  "Ain,  Rimmon"  in  "twith  the  power  of  alienation  This  result  was  over- 
1  Chron  4  32,  and  by  "Rimmon"  m  Zech  14  10  come  by  the  statute  De  doms  conditionalibus  [con- 
It  was  near  the  border  of  Simeon  ditional  gifts]  (1285)  which  gave  effect  to  the 
En-rogel  (Sn-rd'gM)  [Hob  , -fuller's  spring],  spring,  grantor's  intent  In  time  the  grantee  was  able  to 
near  Jerusalem  Joshua  15  7,  18  16,  2  Sam  17  17,  get  control  of  the  propertv  despite  the  statutory 
1  Kings  1  9  Two  places  claim  to  be  identified  with  prohibition  by  use  of  the  HNL  Other  devices  were 
En-rogel — the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Well  later  developed  to  effect  the  opposite  result  of 


of  Job,  further  south 
Enschede  (en'skhuda),  municipality  (pop  100,- 
123),  Ovenjssel  prov  ,  E  Netherlands,  near  the 
German  border  It  is  a  textile  center  and  a  market 
for  dairy  products  The  city,  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1862,  has  been  completely  rebuilt 


preserving  the  entail  Current  English  law  permits 
the  holder  of  entailed  property  (either  real  or 
personal)  to  dispose  of  it  by  DEED,  otherwise  the 
entail  persists  In  the  United  States  for  the  most 


and  agriculture  are  important  in  the  region 
Snnemoser,  Joseph  (y6'z£f  6'numozur),  1787- 


part  entails  are  either  altogether  prohibited  or 
limited  to 

,  ,  n-tappuah 

(thanon'  da  somodave'lya  markas'  da  ffi  ensana'-     puah],  the  same  as  TAPPUAH  2 


, 

Ensenads,  Zen&n  de  Somodenlla,  marque's  de  la   En-tappuah    (gn'-tapu'u)    [Heb  ,  -spring  of   Tap- 
'  '  '  ' 


ited  to  a  single  generation 
'-' 


Enne 


, 
dha),  1702-81,  Spanish  statesman     Ho  was  enno-    entasis  (en'tusls)  [Gr  ,  -stretching],  the  slight  con- 


Austrian  physician,  b  Tyrol,  M  D  Umv  of  Ber- 
lin, 1816  He  was  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
Uiuv  of  Bonn  and  later  established  a  practice  in 
Munich,  where  he  attracted  attention  by  his  use 
of  hypnotism  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
Enms,  urban  district  (pop  5,876),  co  seat  of  Co 
Clare,  Ireland,  on  the  Fergus  river  and  NW  of 
Limerick  It  has  flour  nulls  and  a  trade  in  farm 
produce  It  is  the  site  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ca- 
thcdial  of  Killaloe  diocese  A  Franciscan  abbey 
was  founded  here  in  the  13th  cent  The  lums  of 
Clare  Abbey  and  Killone  Abbey  (both  12th  cent ) 
are  near 

Enms,  city  (pop  7,087),  N  Texas,  SHE  of  Dallas, 
(settled  c  1870,  in«  1893  A  market  center  m  an 
aiea  of  rich  blackland  farms,  it  processes  cotton 
and  gram  and  has  railroad  shops  and  varied  small 
industries 

Enmscorthy  (PntskAr'the),  urban  district  (pop 
5,960),  Co  Wcxford,  Ireland,  on  the  Slaney  river 
and  NNW  of  Wcxford  It  is  a  market  for  livestock, 
dairy  products,  and  field  crops  and  has  breweries, 
flour  mills,  iron  founding,  ana  other  industries  The 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  Ferns  diocese  was  de- 
signed by  E  W  Pugm  There  are  remains  of  a  12th- 
rentury  Norman  castle  In  1649  Cromwell  took 
the  town,  and  in  1798  it  was  sacked  by  United 
Irishmen  from  near-by  Vinegar  Hill 

Enniskillen  (enlsWlun),  urban  district  (pop  4,880), 
co  seat  of  Co  Fermanagh,  Northern  Ireland,  on 
an  island  in  Erne  river  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Loughs  Erne  There  is  trade  in  farm  produce,  and 
cutlery  is  manufactured  The  forces  of  William  III 
defeated  those  of  James  II  here  m  1689 

Enmus,  Qumtus  (kwln'tus  c'neus),  239-169?  B  C  , 
Latin  poet,  regarded  hv  Romans  as  the  father  of 
Latin  poetry,  b  Calabria  He  learned  to  speak 
Oscan,  Greek,  and  Latin  He  served  (204  B.C  )  as 
a  centurion  in  Kaidmia  under  Cato  the  Elder,  who 
took  him  to  Rome  Lnmus  lived  there  most  of  his 
life,  teaching  and  writing  He  was  made  a  Roman 
citizen  m  184  B  C  His  ambition  was  to  be  a 
Latin  Homer,  and  his  innovations  proved  impor- 
tant in  the  development  of  Latin  poetrj  he  intro- 
duced the  Latin  quantitative  hexametoi  and  the 
elegiac  couplet,  smoothed  the  current  roughness 
of  Latin  d«  tion,  and  gave  to  Latin  pootr\  a 
definitive  artistic  base  His  verse  is  vigorous  and 
imaginative  with  a  sonorous  quality  of  di<  tion  A 
successful  tragedian,  ho  also  wrote  comedies,  sat- 
ires, and  epigrams  Fragments  amounting  to  some 
400  hnoa  survive  from  his  tragedies,  and  about  bOO 
linos  remain  from  his  masterpiece,  the  epic  Annales, 
a  literary  history  of  Rome  Vergil,  Lucretius,  and 
Ovid  borrowed  freelv  from  Enmus 

Ennodius,  Saint  (Magnus  I'chx  Ennodius)  (cno'- 
drus),  474/-521,  Gallo-Roman  ecclesiastic  and 
writer  He  was  bishop  of  Pavia  (514^-521)  and 
was  employed  as  an  imperial  envoy  (515,  517)  in 
an  attempt  to  unite  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  His  writings  (letters,  orations,  pooms, 
and  biographies),  in  the  classical  tradition,  arc 
devoted  much  to  form  An  autobiography,  Eucha- 
naticiim,  and  a  life  of  Epiphamus,  his  episcopal 
predecessoi ,  are  his  best  works 

Enns  (8ns),  town  (pop  7,661),  Upper  Austria,  on  the 
Enns  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  arid  SE  of 
Linz  One  of  Austria's  oldest  towns,  it  was  estab- 
lished as  a  fortress  m  the  9th  cent  and  received 
city  rights  in  1212  It  has  a  Gothic  church  and  a 
museum  with  Roman  relics  Lorch,  incorporated 
into  Enna  m  1938,  is  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  camp 
established  AD  c  170  by  Marcus  Aurohus 

Enoch  (6'nuk)  [Heb  ,=  dedicated]  1  Son  for  whom 
Cam  named  the  city  he  built  Gen  4  17  2  Father 
of  Methuselah  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  walked 
with  God — a  phrase  used  also  of  Noah — and  also 
that  like  Elijah  he  was  translated  to  heaven  Gen 
5  18-24,  Luke  3  37,  Heb  il  5,  Jude  14  Honoch 
1  Chron  1  3  For  the  Ethiopic  Book  of  Enoch  and 
the  Secrets  of  Enoch,  nee  PHL.UDEFIQRAPHA 

Enos  (e'nos)  [Hob  ,-man],  son  of  Seth  Gen  4  26, 
Luke  3  38  Enosh  1  Chron  1  1 

Enosburg  (e'nushurg),  town  (pop  2,082),  N  Vt , 
NE  of  St  Albana,  granted  1780  It  includes  Enos- 
burg Falls  village  (pop.  1,168),  whore  textile  equip- 
ment is  made 

Knosh  (e'n6sh),  the  same  as  ENOS 

En-nmmon  [Heb  ,  —pomegranate  spring],  place,  in- 
habited by  Judahite  exiles.  The  same  is  meant  by 
"Ain  and  Rimmon"  in  Joshua  15  32,  by  "Am, 


1854,      bled  (1736)  for  his  part  in  the  expedition  to  Naples      vox  curvature  of  a  classical  COLUMN  which  dimm- 


that   placed    King   Philip   V's   son   Carlos    (later      ishes  in  diameter  as  it  rises    This  device,  as  used  by 


Chailes  III  of  Spain)  on  the  Neapolitan  thron 
After  1743,  when  Philip  appointed  him  chief  min- 
ister, Ensenada  virtually  ruled  Spam  He  sought 
to  maintain  peace  so  that  Spam  might  recover,  but 
he  was  led  by  his  fear  of  England  to  a  policy  of 
close  alliance  with  France  and  of  naval  rearma- 
ment His  economic  and  fiscal  reforms  benefited 
the  country  Ensenada's  anti-Bntish  attitude  led 
to  his  downfall  In  1754  FFRDINAND  VI  dismissed, 


Greek  buildeis,  was  of  extreme  subtlety,  the  free- 
hand curvature  being  merely  sufficient  to  guard  the 
contours  of  the  column  from  any  appearance  of  in- 
ward sagging  In  the  Doric  columns  of  the  Par- 
thenon, 34ft  high  and  6  ft  3  in  m  diameter  at  the 
bottom,  the  total  convexity  amounts  to  only  %  in 
This,  as  well  as  other  Greek  refinements,  had  re- 
mained entirely  unobserved  prior  to  Cockerell's 
close  measurements  of  the  rums  in  the  early  19th 


arrested,  and  banished  him      Ensonada  returned  cent    In  Greek  Doric  columns  the  entasis  began  at 

to  the  court  after  the  accession  (1759)  of  Charles  the  foot,  but  in  the  Roman  oideis  it  was  confined 

III,   but  was  aceu&ed  of  intrigues  and  banished  to  the  upper  two  thuds  of  the  column 

again  in  1766  Entebbe  (entt'bu),  city    (pop    c  7,000),  capital  of 

En-shemesh    (en-sh6'mCsh)    [Heb  ,— spring   of  tho  Uganda, on VutonaNyan/a  ThereissugarrefimnR 

sun],  spring,  Palestine,  on  tho  border  of  Judah  Entente,  see  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  AND  TRIPLE  EN- 

Joshua  157,  18  17  TENTE,  BALKAN  ENTENTE,  LITTLE  ENTENTE 

ensilage  (en'sulTj),  succulent,  finely  chopped  fod-  Entente  Cordiale.  soe  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  AND  TRIPLE 

der,  made  bv  storing  a  green  crop  in  an  airtight  ENTEVTB 

structure  (called  a  silo),  m  which  it  is  preserved  in  Enterprise.  1  City  (pop  4,353),  a  co  seat  of  Coffee 

palatable  fotm  for  a  considerable  time  if  properly  co  ,  SE  Ala  ,  WNW  of  Dothan,  me   1899    Diversi- 


curod  and  handled  Tho  ciop  most  used  for  silage 
is  corn,  other  crops  aro  sorghum,  sunflowers,  and 
legumes  The  principle  has  been  known  since 
Roman  times  at  least,  fodder  then  being  stored  in 
pits  in  tho  ground,  but  the  modern  tower  storage 
process  is  only  about  a  century  old  Its  develop- 


fied  farming  was  begun  after  the  boll  weevil  de- 
stioved  the  area's  cotton  (1910-15),  a  Boll  Weevil 
Monument  was  erected  m  1919  2  City  (pop 
1,709),  co  seat  of  Wallowa  co  ,  NE  Oregon,  SE  of 
Pendleton,  platted  1885,  replatted  1887,  me  1889 


,. , , _.,,_       Trade  center  for  near-by  ranches,  it  is  the  head- 

ment  has  been  a  great  aid  to  dairying  and  to  agri-  quarters  for  Wallowa  National  Forest  and  has  a 
culture  in  general,  since  ensilage  makes  a  good  state  fish  hatchery 

feed  for  horses  and  sheep  as  well  as  foi  cattle  Entragues,  Hennette  de  Balzac  d'  (SrceV  du  b  ilzak' 
The  crop  must  be  cut  at  the  proper  time  to  insure  datrag'),  1579-1633,  marquise  of  Vorneuil,  mistress 
right  fermentation  in  tho  silo  See  publications  of  of  Henry  IV  of  France  after  the  death  of  Gabrielle 
the  US  Dept  of  \giiculture  d'Estrees  She  violently  resented  his  marriage  to 

Ensor,  James  Ensor,  Baron,  1860-1949,  Belgian  Mane  de'  Medici  and  plotted  against  his  life 
impressionist  painter,  son  of  an  Englishman  As  Entrecasteaux,  Joseph  Antome  Brum  d'  (zhoceT 
a  protege  of  Felu  ion  Rops,  he  was  one  of  the  atwan'  broone'  datrukasto').  1739-93,  French  nav- 
'  ""  '  igator  He  fought  at  Minorca  (1756).  commanded 
the  East  India  station  (1786),  and  was  appointed 
governor  of  Mauritius  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon 
(1787)  While  in  command  of  an  expedition  to 
search  for  La  Perouse  (1791-92),  he  determined  the 
position  of  Amsterdam  island,  explored  the  coast  of 
New  Caledonia,  Tasmania,  and  Now  Holland,  and 
located  several  groups  of  islands  Many  of  the 
charts  made  by  the  expedition  (particularly  those 
of  South  Australia  produced  by  Bcautemps- 
Beaupre)  were  of  unusually  high  standards  An 
archipelago,  a  point  on  the  coast  of  Australia,  and 


founders  of  the  experimental  group  Les  XX,  with 
whom  he  exhibited  in  Paris  (1882),  Berlin  (1903, 
1908),  and  Rome  (1911)  His  work  is  characterized 
by  brilliant  and  subtle  coloring  and  cone  erns  itself 
with  landsc  ape  as  well  as  portraits  and  ac  tion  pic  - 
tures,  masks  and  masked  persons  are  one  of  his 
specialties  Among  his  works  are  //wt/rts  (Ant- 
werp) ,  Le  Larnpiste  (Brussels) ,  and  Tribulations  of 
St  Anthony  (Mus  of  Modern  Art,  New  York)  His 
influence  on  20th-centurv  Belgian  art  has  been  in- 
calculable He  was  created  baron  in  1929  The 
German  radio  had  announced  his  death  in  1942 
entablature  (gnta'bluehoor),  the  entire  unit  of  hori- 
zontal members  supported  by  the  columns  or  pi- 


a  channel  between  Tasmania  and  Brum  island  are 
iod  for  hinr 


.•ported      ,    ____    __________         r_ 

lasteis  in  classic  architecture  —  Greek,  Roman,  or    Entrecasteaux  Islands,  D',  Territory  of  Papua   see 
Renaissance     In  Renaissance  and  modern  designs,      D'ENTRECAHTKAUX  ISLANDS 

the  entablature  is  used  also  upon  a  wall  as  the    entrepreneur  ('Itruprunur')    [Fr  ,«=one  who  under- 
crowning  member  or  as  a  horizontal  band,  irre-      takes],  teim  attributed  to  the  French  18th-centur\ 
-      '  "        .....          •   '•   •  economist  Richard  Cantillon    With  French  econo- 

mists the  term  carried  a  connotation  of  personal 
activity  and  speculative  risk,  in  contrast  to  the 
oidmarv  capitalist's  more  passive  participation  in 
business  ventures     Biitish  economists  did  not  dif- 
ferentiate the  entrepreneur  from  the  regular  capi- 
talist until  the  19th  cent  ,  when  Alfred  Marshall 
and  others  built  up  a  doctrine  stressing  the  en- 
trepreneur's social  value  as  coordinator  of  the  vari- 
ous processes  necessary  to  large-scale  industry  and 
trade     Entrepreneurs  have  been  most  important 
m  times  of  economic  change  and  new  industnal 
growth,  pre-eminently  during  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution m  the  18th  and  earlv  19th  cent  ,  when  Ark- 
wiight  in  England  and  William  Cockerill  on  the 
Continent  were  outstanding  among  the  using  class 
of  manufacturers     Henry  Fold  is  a  moie  recent 
example,  but  the  entrepreneur's  functions  and  im- 
----------------  .....  „.  ________________  „„.„  .....  ____       portanco  have  declined   with   the  growth  of  the 

The  object  of  entail  is  to  preserve  large  estates  in  CORPOR  \TION  See  M  H  Dobb,  Capitalist  Enter- 
land  from  the  disintegration  which  is  caused  by  prise  and  Social  Progress  (1925) 
equal  inheritance  by  all  the  heirs  and  bv  the  ordi-  Enumclaw  (eVumkld),  town  (pop  2,627),  W  Wash  , 
nary  right  of  free  alienation  (disposal)  of  property  in  the  foothills  of  the  Cascade  Range  E  of  Tacoma, 
interests  Legal  devices  similar  to  entail  were  in  lumber,  dairy,  and  resoit  country,  founded  1885 
known  in  Roman  law  and  m  all  the  countries  of  Enver  Pasha  (en\ar'  pa«.h\'),  1881-1922.  Turkish 
Europe  In  England  the  entail  bee  ame  common  general  and  political  leadet  He  took  a  prominent 
in  the  early  13th  cent  ,  and  m  its  most  usual  form  part  in  the  Young  Turk  revolution  of  1908  and  in 


spoctive  of  columns  Essentially  the  entablature 
is  a  development  from  the  primitive  lintel  which 
spans  between  two  posts  and  supports  the  ends  of 
the  roof  rafters  Tho  height  of  the  entablature 
with  relation  to  the  column  supporting  it  vanes 
with  the  three  orders,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corin- 
thian, but,  m  general,  it  is  about  one  fourth  tho 
column  height  in  all  the  Roman  and  Renaissance 
interpretations  Tho  entablature's  component 
members  are  the  ARCHITRAVE,  which  rests  directly 
upon  tho  abacus,  or  top  member,  of  the  column  cap 
and  which  m  the  Greek  orders  was  generally  a 
plain,  unmolded  surface,  the  FRIEZE,  which  may  be 
plain  or  ornamented  and  which,  in  the  Doric  order, 
is  composed  of  alternating  tnglvphs  and  metopes, 
and  the  CORNICE  or  topmost  member,  a  gioup  of 
strongly  projecting  moldings 

entail,  in  law,  restuction  of  inheritance  to  a  limited 
class  of  descendants  for  at  least  several  generations 


the  Tripohtan  campaign  of  1912  In  the  second 
Balkan  War  he  recovered  Adrianople  (1913)  Ar- 
dently  pro-German,  he  helped  bring  Turkey  into 
the  Fn  st  Woi  Id  War  as  a  German  ally,  and  through- 


, 

was  a  conveyance  by  the  grantor  (owner)  of  real 
property  to  a  grantee  and  the  "heirs  of  his  body," 
i  e  ,  his  lawful  offspring,  in  successive  generations 

In  tho  inheritance  the  rule  of  PRIMOOKNITUKE  was  , 

observed     The  subsequent   development  of  the      out  the  war  he  exercised  virtually  dictatorial  power 
entail  reflects  a  continuing  struggle  between  the     He  was  killed  while  leading  an  anti-Soviet  expedi- 
effort  to  preserve  large  estates  and  the  allowance      tion  in  Bukhara 
of  free  alienation    By  the  mid-13th  cent  the  c  ourts   envoy   see  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE 
interpreted  the  birth  of  his  first  child  as  the  satis-    Enzeh,  Iran   see  PAHLEVI 
faction  of  a  condition  which  vested  tho  grantee    Enzina,  Juan  del:  see  ENCINA,  JUAN  DEL. 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Th«  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


ENZIO 

Enzio  (Sn'tsgd)  or  Enzo  (un'tao)  fltal.  from  Ger. 
Wan*  or  Heinnch],  c.1220-1272,  king  of  Sardinia, 
illegitimate  son  of  Emperor  FHKDERICK  II  He 
marned  a  Sardinian  hen  ess  and  was  made  king  of 
Sardinia  by  Ins  father  In  the  wars  between  Fred- 
erick and  the  pope  ho  fought  gallantly  in  central 
and  N  Italy.  While  helping  Modena  against 
BOLOGNA  he  was  defeated  and  raptuied  at  the 
battle  at  Fossalta  (1249)  He  was  kept  a  prisoner 
in  Bologna  until  his  death  The  palace  in  which  he 
was  confined  w  as  named  after  him 
enzyme  (en'zTm,  -zlm),  complex  organic  substance 
secreted  h>  certain  cells  of  plants  and  animals 
which  causes  a  c hemiral  change  m  the  substam  e 
upon  whit  h  it  acts  Much  remains  to  be  learned 
about  the  chemical  nature  and  mode  of  action  of 
enzymes  A  number  of  onzj  mea  have  been  isolated 
in  crystalline  form  and  have  been  found  to  be 
proteins  The  action  of  an  enzyme  is  believed  to  be 
that  of  a  tatalvst  (see  CATALYSIS)  However,  en- 
zyme reactions  are  distinguished  from  ordinary 
catalytic  reactions  in  being  more  specific  (i  e  ,  they 
usually  can  act  upon  only  one  kind  of  substance), 
in  having  an  optimum  temperature  at  which  they 
react  (usually  from  about  30°C  to  40°C  ) ,  m  having 
an  optimum  acidity  for  reaction,  and  in  that  the 
effect  of  changing  the  concentration  of  the  enzyme 
or  changing  the  material  upon  whic  h  it  is  acting 
(the  substrate)  cannot  always  be  nrcdu  ted  by  sim- 
ple chenw  al  theory  Among  the  digestive  enzymes 
found  in  both  plant  and  animal  tissues  are  the 
protein ases  (those  that  act  upon  piotem),  eg, 
pepsin,  trvpsm,  and  erepsm,  hpase  (which  acts 
upon  fats),  and  the  carboh>drases  (those  that  act 
upon  stan  h  and  sugar),  o  g  ,  diastase  (or  am>lase), 
maltose,  and  mvertase  Certain  enzymes  catalyze 
oxidation  reactions  and  other  metabolic  processes 
Fermentation  is  brought  about  bv  enzymes  800 
C  A  Ehehjem  and  others,  Respiratory  Enzymes 
(1939);  J  H  Northrop  and  others,  Crystalline 
Enzymes  (2d  ed  ,  1948),  Henry  Tauber,  Chemistry 
and  Technology  of  Enzymes  (1949),  Benjamin  Har- 
row, One  Family'  Vitamins,  Enzymes.  Hormones 
(1950) 

Eoanthropus  see  MAN,  PRIMITIVE 
Eocene  epoch  (e'use'n)  [Gr  ,  Dearly  recent,  literally: 
dawn-recent),  first  epoch  of  the  TEHTIVRY  PERIOD 
and  the  CENOZOIC  ERA  of  geologic  tune  It  is 
frequently  divided  by  geologists  into  Paleocene  and 
Eocene  In  North  America,  the  Laramide  revolu- 
tion of  the  CRETACEOUS  PERIOD  was  prolonged  into 
the  Paleocene  dunng  which  the  continent  re- 
mained geneially  emeigent,  the  tort  Union  sand- 
stone and  shale  of  Wyoming  arid  Montana  and  the 
Puerco  and  Torrejan  sandstones  of  New  Mexico 
being  the  only  rock  formations  laid  down  The 
Eocene  proper  in  North  America  was  marked  by 
the  submeigence  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coastal 
plain,  from  New  Jei  sey  to  Texas  and  as  far  north 
as  S  Illinois,  and  of  the  Great  Valley  of  California 
and  by  extensive  continental  deposition  in  the 
Rocky  Mt  region  Eocene  formations  along  the 
Atlantic-Gulf  coast  are  chiefly  sands,  clays,  and 
marls,  with  some  limestone  and  lignite,  in  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington  they  are  shale  and 
sandstone,  with  oil  and  coal  The  Badlands  of  the 
West  are  paitly  cut  into  Eocene  formations  (Wa- 
satch,  Green  Hivei,  Bndger,  and  Umta)  containing 
great  quantities  of  volcanic  ash  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts oil-producing  shale  Europe  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Paleocene  was  emeigent,  but  N  France,  8 
England,  Belguim,  and  parts  of  Russia,  Germany, 
and  S  Europe  weie  later  flooded  In  the  Eocene,  a 
great  flood  from  the  Mediterranean  covered  most 
of  8  Europe,  N  Africa,  and  SW  Asia,  depositing 
nummulitic  limestone,  which  is  prominent  in  the 
Alps  and  Carpathians  and  from  which  the  stones 
of  the  Pyramids  are  quarried  In  the  Eocene,  the 
mammals  became  the  dominant  animals  The 
chief  Paleocene  mammals  were  marsupials,  mseo- 
tivores,  lemuroids,  archaic  flesh-eating  mammals 
(oreodonts),  and  archaic  hoofed  mammals  (ambly- 
pods,  nondylarths),  but  in  the  Eocene  proper  the 
ancestors  of  the  common  animals  of  Europe  and 
North  America  suddenly  made  thoir  appearance, 
possibly  a«  immigiants  from  another  region  where 
they  had  developed  Eocene  mammals  included 
ancestral  rhmocei  oses,  tapirs,  camels,  pigs,  rodents, 
monkey  8,  and  whales  and  the  ancestral  HOBSE, 
Eohtppus,  as  well  as  animals,  like  the  titanothere, 
which  have  since  become  extinct  The  vegetation 
of  the  Eocene  was  fairly  modern  After  a  period 
of  cool  climate  m  the  Paleocene,  the  Eocene  climate 
was  warm 

Eohippus:  see  HORSE 

Bon  de  Beaumont,  Charles  Genevidve  Louis  Au~ 
guste  Andre  Timothee,  chevalier  d'  (sharl'  shunu- 
vyeV  Iw8'  ogtist'  adr&'  tfimota'  shuvalya'  da5'  du 
b6m5'),  1728-1810,  French  secret  agent  Accord- 
ing to  a  legend,  neither  established  nor  disproved, 
his  first  exploit  (1755)  was  a  secret  mission  to  the 
Russian  couit,  whore  he  appeared  in  woman's  dress 
and  thus  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  empress 
He  was  certainly  attached  to  the  French  embassy 
m  Russia  fiom  1756  to  1760,  served  m  the  army 
(1761),  and  then  went  to  England  as  secretary  to 
the  special  ambassador  ( 1 762)  Left  there  as  charge 
d'affaiies  (1762-63),  he  became  involved  (1763)  in 


624 

a  scandalous  public  quarrel  with  the  new  ambas- 
sador, refusing  to  accept  his  recall  or  to  surrender 
his  papers  After  Louis  XV's  death  (1774),  the 
new  government,  through  Beaumarchais,  reached 
an  agreement  with  him  by  which  he  was  to  sur- 
render his  papers  and  return  to  France  The  story 
of  hus  Russian  disguise  had  meanwhile  been  revived, 
bets  were  laid  on  his  sex,  and  just  before  his  de- 
parture (1777),  an  English  jury  officially  adjudged 
mm  a  woman  For  unknown  reasons,  the  French 
government  insisted  on  his  wearing  female  dress 
after  his  return  to  France,  and  ho  was  thenceforth 
known  as  the  Chevaliere  d'lSon  Ho  returned  to 
England  in  1785,  and  there  retained  his  disguise  in 
his  latet  years  ho  was  forced  to  earn  his  living  by 
exhibitions  of  fencing  After  his  death,  an  exami- 
nation of  the  body  conclusively  proved  him  a  man 
Memoirs  attubutcd  to  him  were  published  in  1836 
and  contain  the  spurious  will  of  Peter  the  Great,  a 
"plan"  for  world  conquest  by  Russia.  See  J  B 
Telfer,  The  Strange  Career  of  the  Chevalier  d'Eon  de 
Beaumont  (1885) 

Eos  (e'6s)  [Gr.-dawn],  Greek  personification  of 
dawn,  daughter  of  the  Titans  HYPERION  and  THBIA 
Her  husband  was  ASTRAEUS,  her  children  were  the 
winds  and  the  stars  She  loved  TITHONUS  and  bore 
him  a  son,  MEMNON  The  Romans  called  her  Au- 
BORA  Homer's  standaid  epithet  for  Eos  is  "rosy- 
fingered  " 

Eotvos,  Joseph,  Baron  (ut'vush),  Hung  Eotvos  J6- 
zsef  (yo'zheT),  1813-1871,  Hungarian  writer  and 
statesman  A  Christian  Liberal,  he  was  minister 
of  public  mstiuction  and  religious  affairs  in  1848 
and  again  in  1867  His  political  writings  and  also 
his  novels  and  dramas  reflect  his  liberal  views  His 
novel,  The  Village  Notary,  translated  into  English, 
exposed  the  corrupt  practices  of  county  govern- 
ments 

eozoon  (euzo'on)  [Gr  ,=dawn  animal],  mineral  for- 
mation composed  of  alternate  layers  of  lime  and 
green  serpentine,  discovered  in  the  Grenville  lime- 
stone of  Canada  Sir  John  William  Dawson,  by 
whom  the  formation  was  named  and  described,  be- 
lieved it  to  reptesent  a  colony  of  fossil  inverte- 
brates, the  earliest  animals  known  to  science,  whose 
bodies  had  occupied  the  space  filled  bv  the  serpen- 
tine and  whose  shells  survived  as  the  lime  The  or- 
ganic nature  of  oozoon  has  been  vigorously  dis- 
puted, and  many  scientists  now  agree  that  it  is  of 
inorganic  origin 

Epaenetus  (-pc"n'-,  -p5'-)  [Gr  , -praiseworthy],  con- 
vert living  at  Rome  Rom  105 

Epaminondas  (Ip&'intn&n'dua),  d  362  BC  ,  Greek 
general  of  Thebes  The  son  of  a  poor  noble,  he  was 
obscure  in  earl>  life,  but  at  the  battle  of  Man  tinea 
(385  B  C  )  he  is  said  to  have  saved  the  life  of 
Pelopidas  At  the  peace  conference  of  371  B  C 
he  was  a  Theban  delegate  and  refused  to  surrender 
Theban  claims  to  supremacy  in  Boeotia  Agesilaus 
II  of  Sparta  therefore  exduded  Thebes  from  the 
peace  In  the  lesulting  war  Epaimnondas  com- 
manded the  Boeotian  troops  His  thorough  vi<  tory 
over  the  Spartans  at  Leu«tra  (371  BC)  proved 
the  virtue  of  his  military  innovations  and  earned 
him  a  name  as  one  of  the  greatest  tacticians  of 
ancient  times  Later  he  bolstered  Boeotian  power 
by  rebuilding  Mesaeman  independence  of  Sparta 
Because  of  unauthorized  activities,  he  was  for  a 
time  demoted,  bxit  his  services  were  indispensable 
and  he  was  returned  to  rank  In  367  B  C  he  fore  ed 
Alexander  of  Pherae  to  release  Pelopidas  In  3fa2 
he  was  again  commanding  the  Boeotians  against 
the  Spartans  He  won  at  Mantuiea  but  was  killed 
in  battle  He  had  a  high  reputation  for  probity, 
and  his  military  genius  was  a  valuable  lesson  to 
Alexander  the  Great 

Epaphras  (e'pufias)  [for  EPAPHHOUITUS],  fellow 
worker  of  Paul  Col  1  7,  4  12,  Philemon  23 

Epaphroditus  (£pafr6dl'tus)  [Gr  , -lovely),  messen- 
ger from  the  Phihppians  to  Paul  in  Rome  Philip 
2  25-30, 4  18 

Ep6e.  Charles  Michel,  Abbe  de  1',  (sharl'  mesheT 
aba'  du  Iftpa'),  1712-89,  French  Jansenist  and 
teacher  of  deaf-mutes  He  developed  a  manual  sys- 
tem of  communication  for  deaf-mutes  and  founded 
a  school  for  their  instruction  In  1776  he  published 
a  treatise  on  his  educational  method,  which  he 
later  (1784)  expanded  as  La  Veritable  Manikre 
d'instruire  les  sourds  et  muets  [the  right  way  to 
teach  deaf-mutes]  His  dictionary  of  manual  signs 
was  completed  after  his  death  by  Abb6  Sicard, 
and  m  1791  his  school  was  taken  over  by  the 
Institution  nationale  des  Sourds-Muets  a  Pans 

Epernay  (ftpfirna'),  town  (pop  18,716),  Marne  dept , 
NE  France,  m  Champagne,  on  the  Marne  river. 
It  is,  next  to  Rheims,  the  largest  manufacturing 
center  for  CHAMPAGNE  wine,  and  the  headquarters 
of  some  of  the  oldest  firms,  notably  Mofit  The  wine 
is  processed  and  stored  in  caves  which  form  a  laby- 
rinth some  30  mi  long  in  the  surrounding  hills 

Epernon,  Jean  Louis  de  Hogaret,  due  d'  (zha'  Iw8' 
du  n6g.lra'  duk'  dapfirna'),  1554-1642,  French  no- 
bleman, favorite  of  Henry  III  After  the  assassina- 
tion of  Henry,  he  tried  to  set  up  an  independent 
government  in  Provence  but  was  forced  to  submit 
to  Henry  IV  in  1596  Largely  responsible  for  the 
acceptance  of  MA  RIB  DE'  MEDICI  as  regent  (1610), 
he  was  conspicuous  in  the  government  till  1618, 


in  1619  and  1620  he  supported  Marie  against 
LUYNKS.  Ho  was  governor  of  Gulenne  from  1622 
until  dismissed  (1641)  by  Richelieu. 
Ephah  (S'fu)  [Hob.,- darkness].  1  Midianito.  Gen 
24  4,  1  Chron.  1  33  2  Concubine  of  Caleb.  1 
Chron  2  46.  3  Judahite.  1  Chron.  2  47. 
Ephai  (6'fal),  man  whose  sons  were  massacred  m 
Babylon  by  Ishmael.  Jer  408,  41  3 
Bpher  (e'fur)  [Heb  ,-calf]  1  Son  of  Midian  Gen 
254,  1  Chion  1  38  2  Judahito  1  Chron  4.17.  3 
Head  of  a  Manassite  family  1  Chron.  5  24 
Ephes-dammim  (e'fes-)  [He! >,=•  border  of  blood], 
bivouac  of  the  Philistines  when  Davjd  killed  Go- 
liath 1  Sam  17  1  Paa-dammm  1  Chron  11.13 
Ephesians  (-fS'-),  epistle  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  10th  book  in  the  usual  order  According  to 
tradition  it  was  wiitten  by  St  PAUL  to  the  Chiis- 
tians  of  Ephesus  from  lus  captivity  at  Rome 
(AD  o  60)  Critics  have  doubted,  without  great 
agreement,  each  of  these  points,  there  is  ground 
for  believing  the  letter  was  intended  as  an  ency- 
clical No  one  subject  is  treated,  but  the  whole 
epistle,  is  pervaded  with  the  doctrine  of  the  mys- 
tical body  of  Christ,  St  Paul's  analogy  of  the  per- 
fect union  of  Christians.  1  20-23,  2  19-22,  4  1-13 
This  provides,  too,  the  best  example  for  the  ideal 
harmony  of  husbands  and  wives  5  22-33.  Ephe- 
sians contains  a  famous  metaphor  of  the  Chris- 
tian as  a  soldier  6  10-17  The  epistles  to  Colos- 
sians  and  Philemon  were  probably  written  at  the 
same  time  as  Ephesians 

Ephesus  (C'f  us  us),  ancient  Greek  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Cayster  river  (modern 
Kucuk  Menderes) ,  m  what  is  today  W  Asiatu  Tur- 
key, S  of  Smyrna  One,  of  the  greatest  of  the  Ionian 
cities,  it  enjoyed  huge  trade  and  bw  ame  the  leading 
seaport  of  the  region  Its  wealth  was  proverbial 
The  Greek  city  was  near  an  old  center  of  worship  of 
a  native  nature-goddess,  who  was  equated  with  the 
Greek  Artemis,  and  a  large  temple  was  built  To 
this  Croesus,  who  captured  the  city,  contributed 
From  Lydian  control  Ephesus  passed  to  the  Persian 
Empire,  enhancing  its  trade  and  importance  The 
temple  was  burned  down  in  the  4th  <ent  B  C  ,  but 
rebuilding  was  begun  before  Alexander  the  Great 
took  Ephesun  in  334  The  city  « on  turned  to  thrive 
dining  the  wars  of  his  successors,  and  after  it 
passed  (l>4d)  to  the  Romans  it  kept  its  hegemony 
and  was  the  leading  city  of  the  province  of  Asia 
Its  greatest  glory  was  still  the  huge  temple  of 
ArtcmiH,  called  by  the  Romano  the  temple  of 
Diana  and  considered  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders 
of  the  World  Ephesus  bee  ame  a  center  of  Chris- 
tianity and  was  visited  by  St  Paul,  who  addiessed 
one  of  his  epistles  to  the  congregation  there  The 
city  was  si«  ked  b>  the  Goths  in  A  D  262,  and  the 
temple  was  destroyed  It  was  later  somewhat 
restored  Ephesus  was  the  seat  of  a  <  hun  h  couiu  il 
in  431,  but  its  importance  was  sinking  After  the 
harbor  silted  up,  Ephesus  was  abandoned  Exc  a v  a- 
tion  (1869-74)  of  the  rums  of  the  temple  brought 
to  light  many  artifacts,  including  sculptures  b\ 
Phidias  and  Pol>cletus  and  a  portrait  of  Alexander 
the  Great  by  Apelles  Other  nuns  are  also  of 
interest,  including  the  Cathedral  of  St  John 
(whu  h  incorporated  some  materials  from  the  old 
temple) 

Ephesus,  Council  of,  431,  the  third  ecumenical  coun- 
cil, convened  by  Theodosius  II  and  Valentiman 
III  to  deal  with  the  contioversy  over  NESTOUHN- 
JHM  Adherents  of  both  parties  came,  St  CYRIL 
of  Alexandria  had  behind  him  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  most  of  Christendom,  while  Nestonus  was 
backed  by  Theodosius  and  the  Antiochene  hier- 
archy The  council,  late  in  s tailing,  was  opened  by 
St  Cyril  before  the  Antiochene  bishops  arrived 
It  anathematized  Nestonus  and  his  views  The 
Antiochenes  arnved  and,  accusing  Cyril  of  deliber- 
ately rushing  the  vote,  deposed  him  Soon  after- 
ward the  papal  legates  arrived  and  the  council 
reconvened,  reaffirmed  its  position,  and  excom- 
municated the  Antiochenes  The  controversy  con- 
tinued until  TheodoMus  held  a  hearing  at  Chaloe- 
don  between  the  disputants  He  exiled  Nostonus 
and  ordered  the  consecration  of  a  new  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  council  broke  up.  Its 
chief  dogmatic  pronouncement  was  that  from  the 
very  words  of  the  Nicene  Creed  it  follows  that 
Mar\  may  be  called  Mother  of  God,  for  the  per- 
fect coherence  of  godhead  and  manhood  in  Christ 
prevents  any  separation  of  natures  such  as  Nes- 
tonus implied  This  doctrine  was  furthei  defined 
later  (see  CHALCEDON,  COUNCIL  OF)  For  the 
Robber  Synod  (Latrocimum)  of  Ephesus,  see 
EUTYCHES 

Ephialtes:  see  ALOADAB 

Ephlal  (8f-),  descendant  of  Judah  1  Chron  2  37 
Ephod  (<Vfod,  g'fod),  Manassite  Num  34  23 
ephod,  sacred  linen  garment  worn  by  the  high  priests 
of  Israel  It  was  in  two  parts,  one  covering  the 
back,  one  the  front  of  the  body  to  the  hips,  and 
was  fastened  at  the  shoulders  by  two  clasps  of 
onyx  on  which  were  engraved  the  12  tribal  names, 
six  on  each  This  vestment  was  held  in  at  the 
waist  by  a  twisted  linen  girdle  of  many  colors  and 
upon  it,  hung  by  golden  chains  and  rings,  was  the 
breastplate  with  the  UHIM  AND  THUMMIM.  It  was 
somehow  used  for  divination.  Ex.  28,  Judges 
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ephors  (fi'fura)  [Gr., -overseers],  an  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial  board  of  five  Spartan  citizens. 
This  annually  elected  board  functioned  at  least 
from  the  8th  cent  B  C  down  to  the  3d  cent.  B.C. 
In  the  period  of  its  greatest  authority  the  board  of 
ephors  was  the  organ  of  citizen  control  over  the 
dual  kingship  of  Sparta.  Its  members  were  elected 
in  various  ways  at  different  times,  but  for  the  most 
part,  apparently,  by  the  drawing  of  lota  Their 
relation  to  the  two  kings  was  curious  The  kings 
were  recognized  as  the  only  authorized  military 
commanders,  but  the  ephora  had  full  discretion  m 
levying  troops,  and  some  of  them  accompanied  the 
armies  During  campaigns  they  had  no  voice  in 
command,  but  they  might  bring  the  royal  loaders 
to  trial  for  alleged  errors  in  conducting  war.  Tho 
ephors  cast  the  deciding  vote  when  the  kings  dis- 
agreed. While  one  member  of  the  board  of  ephors 
was  its  chairman  and.  like  a  Roman  consul,  gave 
his  name  to  the  year  of  his  office  tenure,  the  author- 
ity of  the  five  members  was  equal,  and  their  de- 
risions were  the  result  of  a  simple  majority  vote 
A  particularly  famous  prerogative  was  that  of  con- 
trol over  the  education  of  Spartan  youth 

Ephorus  (8'furus),  c  405-330  B  C  ,  Greek  historian; 
pupil  of  Isocrates  His  chief  work  is  a  universal 
history,  in  30  books,  arranged  by  subjects  He  was 
widely  quoted  by  the  ancients,  notably  by  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus 

Ephphatha  (S'futhu)  [Aramaic, -be  opened],  words 
addressed  by  Jesus  to  a  deaf-mute  as  Ho  made  him 
hear  and  speak  Mark  7  34  As  elsewhere  m  Mark, 
the  Greek  text  retains  and  translates  the  Aramaic 
words,  cf  5  41,  14  36,  15  34 

Ephraem,  Saint,  308*>-373,  Syrian  theologian.  Doc- 
tor of  the  Church  Ho  taught  at  Nisibis  and  Edessa 
and  composed  biblical  exegesis  (now  almost  all 
lost)  and  numerous  sacred  verses  He  converted 
Syria  with  his  psalma,  vehicles  of  orthodox  doc- 
time,  which  soon  supplanted  those  of  BARDESANES 
He  is  venerated  by  all  the  Eastern  churches  and  by 
Rome  Feast  June  18  See  C  W  Mitchell,  ed  , 
St  Ephraim's  Prose  Refutations  of  Mam,  Marcion, 
and  Bardawan  (1912-21) 

Ephraim  (6'friim)  [Heb  , -doubly  fruitful]  1  Young- 
ei  son  of  Joseph  and  Asenath  and  ancestor  of  one 
of  the  12  tribes  of  Israel  The  tribe  occupied  the 
rough  country  around  Shiloh,  this  came  to  be 
called  Mt  Kphraim  Gen  41  52,  46  20,  48  14-20, 
Joshua  16,  1  Chron  7  20  2  Unidentified  place, 
central  Palestine,  probably  near  Bethel  2  Sam 
13  23  3  Place,  to  which  Jesus  retired  after  raising 
Lazarus  It  is  m  the  same  region  as  1  and  2  and 
may  be  the  same  as  2  It  also  may  be  identical 
v,  ith  EPHRAIN  John  1 1  54 

Ephraim,  city  (pop  2,094,  alt  5,543  ft),  central 
Utah,  in  the  Sanpete  Valley  S  of  Provo,  settled 
1854,  me  1868  Turkeys  and  sheep  are  raised  Al- 
falfa is  grown  for  winter  range ,  since  1937  the  San- 
pete pioject  has  brought  water  by  a  tunnel  through 
the  Wasateh  Range  from  a  Grocn  River  tributary 
to  support  irrigation  hero  Ephraim  has  Snow  Col- 
lege (junior)  and  the  Central  Utah  Museum 

Ephrain  (6'fraln),  unidentified  city,  N  of  Jerusalem, 
where  Abijah  defeated  Jeroboam  2  Chron  13  19 
See  EPHRAIM  3. 

Ephrata  (g'frutu),  industrial  borough  (pop  6,199), 
SE  Pa ,  between  Lancaster  and  Reading,  me 
1891  It  is  the  financial  and  commcicial  center  of 
a  prosperous  farming  area  and  produces  textiles, 
brick,  and  furniture  Here  a  noted  communal  re- 
ligious community,  the  Ephrata  Cloisters,  was 
settled  (1728-33)  under  the  leadership  of  Johann 
Conrad  BKIBBEL,  by  Seventh-Day  Baptists  This 
austere  colony  was  famous  for  its  music  and  estab- 
lished one  of  the  earliest  printing  presses  in  the 
country  The  well-preserved  buildings  are  now 
maintained  as  a  monument  by  the  state 

Ephratah  (fi'friitu)  or  Ephrath  (6'fi ath)  1  See  BETH- 
LEHEM 2  Wife  of  CALEB  I  Chron  2  19,50,  4  4 
At  Ps  132  6  Ephraim  may  be  intended  instead  of 
this  name 

Ephron  (P'frSn)  1  Owner  of  the  cave  of  MACHPELAH. 
2  Unidentified  region,  W  of  Jerusalem  Joshua 
169 

epic,  a  long  narrative  poem,  elaborate  and  dignified, 
in  which  a  theme  is  treated  in  heioic  proportions 
and  in  the  grand  style  The  story  of  a  hero  usually 
provides  a  unifying  subject,  although  there  may 
be  more  than  one  mam  plot,  e  g  ,  tho  divine  and 
human  plots  in  the  work  of  Homer  Early  Greek 
epics  were  written  to  be  recited  and  thus  differed 
from  lyrics,  written  to  be  sung,  and  from  the 
drama,  written  to  be  acted  Epics  are  generally 
classed  as  those  conceived  and  composed  by  one 
mind  (Vergil's  Aenrid,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost)  and 
those,  often  termed  "epics  of  growth,"  by  various 
Unknown  poets  working  at  different  times  on 


Some  epics  embody  the  ideals  of  a  nation,  as  do 
the  Finnish  KALEVALA,  the  Persian  Shah  Namah 
of  FtRDA.tJBi,  and  The  Lwnadt  of  CAM&SS.  Other 
famous  epics  include  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  of 
Txsso,  tho  Orlando  Innamorato  of  BOIARDO,  the 
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Orlando  Furioso  of  ARIOBTO,  The  Faerie  Queene  of 
SPENSER,  the  High  German  NIBELTTNQENLIED,  the 
Sanskrit  MAHABHARATA,  the  RAMAYANA  of  India, 
the  Spanish  CID,  and  the  Babylonian  GILGAMESH. 
Examples  of  the  burlesque  epic  include  the  Greek 
Batrachomyomachia  (Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice), 
Samuel  Butler's  Hudibras,  Pope's  Rape  of  the  I^ock, 
and  Boileau's  Lutnn.  See  W  P.  Ker,  Epic  and 
Romance  (1896),  C.  M.  Bowra,  From  Virgil  to 
MiUon  (1946) 

Epicharmus  (gprkar'mus),  d  c  460  B  C  ,  Sicilian 
Greek  comic  poet  He  was  the  first  to  write  a  co- 
herent artistic  comedy,  and  he  dealt  with  topics 
other  than  personal  satire  His  role  as  a  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher  and  his  connection  with  that 
school  are  debatable  See  AW.  Pickard-Cam- 
bndge,  Dithyramb  Tragedy  and  Comedy  (1927). 

Epictetus  (eplkte'tus),  b  c  60  B  C  ,  Phrygian  Stoic 
philosopher  He  wrote  nothing,  his  teachings 
were  set  down  by  his  disciple  Arnan  in  the  Dis- 
courses and  the  Enrheindum  Epictetus  empha- 
sized indifference  to  external  goods  and  taught 
that  the  true  good  is  within  oneself  His  Stoicism 

,  was  outstanding  in  its  insistence  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man  Aman  has  been 
translated  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library 

Epicurus  (epfkQ'rus),  341-270  B  C  ,  Greek  philoso- 
pher, b  Samos,  son  of  an  Athenian  colonist  He 
claimed  to  be  self-taught,  although  tradition  states 
that  he  was  schooled  in  the  systems  of  Plato  and 
Democntus  by  his  father  and  various  philosophers 
He  taught  in  several  towns  in  Asia  Minor  before 
going  to  Athens  c  306  B  C  There  he  purchased 
the  famous  garden  which  has  become  linked  m  tho 
annals  of  philosophy  with  the  Academy  of  Plato 
and  the  Lyceum  of  Aristotle  He  was  a  generous 
and  genial  man  who  lived  on  the  warmest  terms 
with  his  followers  Though  hvs  •writings  were 
voluminous,  only  fragments  remain  Epicurus  de- 
fined philosophy  as  the  art  of  making  life  happy, 
strictly  subordinating  metaphysics  to  ethics,  with 
pleasure  as  the  highest  and  only  good  For  Epi- 
curus pleasure  was  not  heedless  indulgence,  but 
the  opposite,  ntarama  [serenity],  manifesting  it- 
self in  the  avoidance  of  pain  Hia  hedomsm  differed 
from  the  cruder  variety  of  Anstippus  and  the 
Cyrenaics  in  the  emphasis  which  he  placed  on 
atarana  and  on  the  superiority  of  intellectual 
pleasures  over  bodily  pleasures  He  prascnbed  a 
code  of  social  conduct  that  included  honesty, 
prudence,  and  justice  in  dealing  with  others,  not 
because  these  attitudes  were  good  in  themselves, 
but  to  save  the  individual  from  society's  retribu- 
tion While  Epicurus  appropriated  much  of  the 
mechanics  of  Democntus  metaphysics,  he  devi- 
ated from  its  deterministic  implications  by  the 
introduction  of  an  clement  of  spontaneity,  which 
allowed  atoms  to  form  the  objects  of  the  world  by 
chance  Tho  clement  of  freedom  m  his  meta- 
physics supported  and  paralleled  his  notion  of 
man's  freedom  of  will  He  held  blind  destiny  to 
be  more  dangerous  to  man's  ataraxia  than  belief 
in  fables  about  the  gods,  men  could  hope  to 
propitiate  the  gods  but  mechanical  determinism 
was  inexorable  Denying  the  gods  supernatural 
powers  which  would  interfere  with  man  or  nature, 
he  reduced  the  power  of  religious  and  physical 
forces  on  man's  life  and  emphasized  freedom  of 
action  Tho  work  of  the  Roman  poet  Lucretius, 
De  rerum  natiira  (On  the  Nature  of  Things),  con- 
tains tho  finest  exposition  of  Epicurus'  ideas 

Epidaurus  (ejpMd'rus),  ancient  city  on  an  inlet  of 
the  Saronir  GuH,  NE  Peloponnesus,  Greece  It  was 
celebrated  as  the  site  of  the  temple  of  ASCLFPITTB, 
visited  for  centuries  by  Greek  seekers  of  health 
Relics  of  the  city  include  a  temple,  a  theater,  and 
a  tholos  [rotunda]  with  fine  Corinthian  columns 
Though  in  the  region  of  Argohs,  Epidaurus  was 
semi-independent  until  Roman  times 

epidemic  disease  (?pldg'm!k)  [Gr  ,-on  the  people] 
An  ENDEMIC  DISEASE  may  become  epidemic  if  per- 
sons lacking  immunity  are  present  in  large  numbers 
or  if  the  infectious  agent  is  more  virulent  than 
usual  or  is  for  some  reason  being  distributed  moie 
than  usual  CHOLERA  is  endemic  in  parts  of 
India  and  becomes  epidemic  in  the  crowding  of 
people  under  unsanitary  conditions  during  pilgrim- 
ages PLAOUE  is  endemic  in  a  part  of  China  and 
under  certain  conditions  becomes  epidemic  When 
it  reached  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  an  epidemic 
of  great  proportions  resulted  MaTaua  is  endemic 
m  various  parts  of  the  world  Epidemic  diseases 
are  controlled  by  vatious  measures  according  to 
whether  they  are  spread  by  respiratory  infection, 
by  intestinal  infection,  by  direct  contact,  or  by 
means  of  insects  A  world-wide  epidemic  is  known 
as  a  pandemic  Influenza  was  pandemic  in  1918 

Epigoni  (eplg'un!)  [Gr,-the  offspring],  m  Greek 
legend,  the  sons  of  the  SEVEN  AGAINST  THEBEB 
Ton  years  after  their  fathers  died  at  Thebes — and 
not  long  before  the  Trojan  War— they  conquered 
Thebes  and  gave  the  kingdom  to  THBRBANDBR. 
Their  leader  was  ADRABTUS 

epigram,  m  Greek  literature,  an  epitaph  in  verse. 
Simomdes  was  probably  the  greatest  Greek  writer 
of  epigrams  The  'terseness  and  aptness  of  epi- 
grammatic verse  made  it  popular  in  Rome  for 
literary  purposes,  and  as  written  by  Catullus, 
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Martial,  Juvenal,  and  others,  it  developed  into  its 
familiar  form — the  short,  pointed  or  antithetical 
saying,  often  with  a  satiric  "stmg"  at  the  end  or  a 
paradox  in  expression  In  Germany  LOOAU  was 
among  the  greatest  epigrammatists,  the  form  was 
popular  there  among  18th-century  writers,  especial- 
lyf  Leasing.  In  18th-century  France,  Boileau- 
Despreaux,  Lebrun,  and  Voltaire  excelled  at  the 
little  barbed  poem.  Epigrams  have  been  culled 
from  the  work  of  Shakspere  and  Ben  Jonwon,  but 
they  really  became  high  fashion  in  English  litera- 
ture in  the  18th  cent  when  Alexander  Pope  made 
the  heroic  couplet  a  perfect  instrument  for  the  epi- 
gram In  recent  times  epigrams  have  been  written 
brilliantly  in  prose,  notably  by  Oscar  Wilde,  and 
many  poets,  among  them  W  B  Yeats,  have  used 
the  form  Chinese  speech  and  literature,  especially 
poetry,  are  epigrammatic. 

epigraphy  see  INSCRIPTION'. 

epilepsy,  condition  characterized  by  loss  of  con- 
sciousness and  usually  accompanied  by  a  convul- 
sion The  attacks  vary  in  frequency,  they  may  be 
sudden  and  either  brief  or  prolonged.  Peculiar  sen- 
sations of  feeling,  taste,  and  smell  precede  tho  at- 
tack The  individual  usually  falls  to  the  ground 
and  a  convulsion  follows;  the  muscles  stiffen  and 
breathing  may  bo  temporarily  arrested  Exhaus- 
tion follows  the  attack  The  individual  falls  asleep 
and  often  retains  no  memory  of  the  occurrence  on 
awakening  The  cau^e  of  epilepsy  is  not  known 
The  condition  is  considered  to  be  a  symptom  rather 
than  a  disease  Most  cases  of  epilepsy  begin  in 
early  life  Electroencephalography  has  been  used 
as  an  aid  in  diagnosis  Treatment  consists  of  seda- 
tion and  rest  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  attacks  by 
avoiding  exhaustion  See  W  G  Lennox,  Science 
and  Seizure*  (1941),  Owsei  Temkin,  The  Falling 
Sickness  (IQ45). 

Epimenides  (epfme'nTdSz),  6th  cent.  BC,  Cretan 
prophet  According  to  one  story,  he  was  called  to 
Athens  to  purify  the  city  after  the  murder  of 
C>km  on  the  Acropolis.  Many  poems,  oracles, 
and  sayingH  were  attributed  to  him  Titus  1  12  is 
supposed  to  contain  one  of  these 

Epimetheus  (fcplme'theus.-thus)  [Gr ,  -  after- 
thought], in  Greek  religion,  Titan,  brother  of 
PROMETHEUS  and  son  of  lapetus  and  Clyrnene 
Despite  his  brother's  warning,  he  took  PANDORA 
for  his  wifo 

Epinal  (apenal'),  town  (pop  21,939),  capital  of 
Vosges  dept  ,  E  France,  in  Lorraine,  on  the  Mo- 
selle It  is  famous  for  the  images  d' Spinal,  popular 
coloied  portrayals  of  melodramatic  events  printed 
here  for  many  genet  ations  There  also  is  a  textile 
industry  Epmal  suffered  considerable  damage  in 
the  Second  World  War 

Epinay.  Louise  Florence  Pltronille  (de  Tardieu 
d'Esclavelles)  La  Live  d'  (IweV  fl&ras'  patrSng'yu 
du  tardyu'  daklaveT  Id  16V  dapena'),  1726-83, 
French  woman  of  letters  Influential  in  the  EN- 
i  IGHTENMFNT,  she  was  the  friend  of  many  of  its 
leaders,  especially  Grimm,  her  literary  heir,  and 
Diderot  She  was  Rousseau's  benefactress  until 
1757,  when  there  was  a  quarrel  It  is  now  known 
that  Rousseau  was  at  fault  and  that  his  passages  on 
Mme  d 'Epinay  in  his  Confessions  are  pure  calumny 
She  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  education  of  girls,  Let 
Conversations  d'ltJmilie  (pub  1775  though  volume 
bears  date  1774)  Her  memoirb  and  correspond- 
ence (1818,  Eng  tr  ,  1899,  1930)  were  not  in- 
tended for  publication 

epmephrine-  see  ADRENALINE. 

Epiphama    see  KAMA,  Syria 

Epiphanius,  Saint  (epIfa'nPus),  c  315-403,  theolo- 
gian, bishop  of  Salamis,  and  metropolitan  of  Cyprus 
after  367,  b  Palestine  His  chief  work  (in  Greek) 
against  heresy  was  Penanon  Feast  May  12 

Epiphany  (IpT'fune)  [Gr ,  -showing],  a  prime 
Christian  feast,  celebrated  Jan  6,  called  also 
Twelfth  Day,  Little  Christmas,  and  the  Manifesta- 
tion of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles  Its  eve  is  TWELFTH 
NIGHT  It  commemorates  three  events — the  bap- 
tism of  Jesus  (Mark  1),  the  visit  of  the  WISE  MEN 
to  Bethlehem  (Mat  2),  and  the  miracle  at  Cana 
(John  2)  In  his  baptism  Jesus'  sonship  to  God 
was  manifested  to  the  world,  in  the  visit  of  the  Wise 
Men  he  was  manifested  as  king  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  at  the  marriage  feast  m  Cana  his  power  to 
perform  miracles  (a  divine  prerogative)  was  shown. 
The  feast  is  far  more  ancient  than  Christmas, 
Technically  it  is  more  important  than  Christmas, 
ranking  after  Easter  and  Whitsunday  It  is  a  day 
of  gifts  in  many  countries,  and  in  England  it  marks 
the  end  of  the  Christmas  holidays  In  the  Eastern 
Church  the  waters  are  blessed  on  this  day  The 
word  epiphany  in  lower-case  usage  means  a  mani- 
festation, usually  of  divine  power  Thus  the  actual 
appearance  of  God  (as  in  the  burning  bush)  or  a 
moment  of  divine  revelation  may  be  called  an 
epiphany 

epiphyte,  see  AIR  PLANT 

Eptrus  (e'pl'rus),  ancient  country  of  Greece,  on  the 
Ionian  Sea,  N  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  S  of  Illyria, 
and  W  of  Macedon  and  Thessaly,  a  region  now 
comprised  in  NW  Greece  and  8  Albania.  Between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea,  it  is  largely  a  land  of 
ridges  and  valleys  with  a  few  alluvial  plains  It 
was  inhabited  from  very  early  times  by  Epirote 
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EPIRUS,  DESPOTAT  OF 

tribes,  barely  known  to  the  Greeks,  who  were, 
however,  acquainted  with  the  oracle  at  Dodona. 
The  tribes  were  molded  into  a  state  undor  the 
hegemony  of  one  of  them  (the  Molossi).  whose 
chiefs  became  the  paramount  rulers  in  the  4th 
cent  BC.  A  Molossian  ruler,  Neoptolemus, 
married  his  daughter  to  Philip  II  of  Macedon,  who 
placed  Neoptolemus'  son  Alexander  on  the  throne 
of  Molo-wm  (most  of  Epirua)  Alexander  met 
death  on  an  invasion  of  Italy,  but  the  kingdom 
persisted  and  grow  It  reached  its  height  in  the 
3d  cent  B  C  under  PYKHHUB,  who  sought  to  make 
conquests  in  Italy,  Macedon,  and  Greece  He 
achieved  great  renown,  but  his  exploits  and  the  un- 
successful attempts  of  his  successor,  Alexander  II 
(d  240) ,  to  take  Macedon  ruined  the  state  A  re- 
public was  set  up  with  its  capital  at  Phoenice 
The  Epirotes  sided  with  Macedon  in  the  wars 
against  Rome,  and  Epirus  was  sacked  (107  B  C ) 
by  Aemihus  Paullus,  who  took  away  manv  thou- 
sands of  captives  The  country  passed  under 
Roman  dominion  Octavms  (later  Augustus)  built 
(31  B  C  )  a  new  capital  at  Nicopolis  Epirus  was 
a  more-or-less-negleoted  portion  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  After  the  Crusaders  had  conquered  Con- 
stantinople, the  despotat  of  Epirus,  larger  than 
ancient  Epirus,  was  set  up  At  the  end  of  the  18th 
cent  All  Pasha,  the  Lion  of  Yamuna,  sot  up  au 
independent  state  in  Epirus  and  Albania 
Epirus,  despotat  of  (d^'sputat")  When,  in  1204, 
the  host  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  set  up  the  Latui 
Empire  of  Constantinople  on  the  nuns  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  an  independent  state  emerged 
in  Epirus  under  Muhael  I,  a  member  of  the 
Angelus  family  It  reached  from  Durazzo  in  the 
north  to  the  Gulf  of  Patras  in  the  south  In  1222 
the  despot  of  Epirus  took  Salonica  from  the  Latins 
For  a  time  the  despotat  was  a  rival  of  the  Greek 
empire  of  Nicaea  (see  NICAEA,  BMPIKB  OF)  in  the 
struggle  for  the  restoration  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire It  accepted,  however,  a  status  of  semivassal- 
age  to  Nicaea  c  1246  and  was  united  (1330-49) 
with  the  restored  B>zantine  Empire  The  Serbs 
and  Albanians  then  assumed  direction  of  the  state 
In  the  15th  cent  the  Ottoman  Turks  took  over, 
and  the  state  disappeared  The  despotat  of  Epirus 
played  an  important  role  in  the  preservation  of 
Hellenism  in  W  Greece 

Episcopal  Church,  Protestant,  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  a  part  of  the  Anglican  Communion 
Its  separate  existence  as  an  American  ecclesiastical 
body  with  its  own  episcopate  began  in  1 789  Angli- 
can church  services  in  America  were  fiist  held  in 
1607  m  Jamestown,  Va  In  New  England  the 
Puritans  proscribed  all  that  was  Anglican,  except 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  there  weie  fow  rlorgv- 
men  of  the  Established  Church  in  the  colonies  In 
1686,  when  the  colonial  charter  of  Massachusetts 
was  revoked,  Church  of  England  clergymen  were 
appointed  In  1689  Kmgs's  Chapel,  Boston,  was 
opened,  and  that  year  saw  the  consecration  of 
Trinity  Church  in  Now  York  city  In  Ib93  James 
BLAIR,  an  Anglican  missionary  to  colonial  Virginia, 
secured  the  charter  for  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  As  the  commissar>  of  the  bishop  of  London, 
Thomas  BRAY  visited  Maryland  in  1700  King's 
College  (now  Columbia  Umv  )  was  founded  in  1754 
During  the  American  Revolution,  while  many 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  America 
were  supporters  of  the  patriot  cause,  a  number  of 
the  clergy  were  Loyalists  who  fled  to  England  or 
Canada  To  organize  a  national  church  and  es- 
tablish a  native  episcopacy  was  the  first  objective 
cf  American  Anglicans  after  the  Revolution  Con- 
ferences were  held,  and  the  new  ecclesiastical  body 
was  called  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  a 
name  approved  in  1789  by  the  first  General  Con- 
Tcntion  of  the  denomination,  which  also  adopted 
a  constitution  and  a  revised  version  of  the  BOOK 
of  COMMON  PRAYER  Meanwhile,  Dr  Samuel 
BEABURY  of  Connecticut  was  consecrated  bishop  in 
1784  by  bishops  of  Scotland,  and  William  White  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Samuel  PROVOOST  of  New  Yoik 
were  conseciated  bishops  in  England  m  1787  In 
1817  General  Theological  Seminary  was  organized, 
and  in  1820  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  was  established  Episcopal  chuiches  were 
founded  by  settlers  m  the  newly  opened  regions  of 
the  West  Although  during  the  Civil  War  the 
Church  was  necessarily  disunited,  at  the  General 
Conference  of  1865  the  full  number  of  states  an- 
swered to  the  roll  call  However,  a  group  of  clergy 
and  laity  withdrew  in  1873  from  the  main  body, 
in  disagreement  over  certain  ritualistic  practices 
•and  other  matters,  and  formed  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church  Revised  issues  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  were  approved  in  1892  and  1928 
The  Church  maintains  that  the  Holy  Scnptures  aie 
the  ultimate  rule  of  faith  Her  s>  mbols  of  doctrine 
are  the  Apostles'  and  the  Nicene  Creed  and  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  certain  modifications  to  fit  American  con- 
ditions The  ministry  is  of  three  orders,  deacons, 
priests,  and  bishops.  The  system  of  organization 
includes  the  parish,  the  diocese,  the  province,  and 
the  General  Convention  The  General  Convention, 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  Church, 
consists  of  the  House  of  Bishops  and  the  House  of 


Deputies  and  meets  in  session  every  three  years. 
The  National  Council,  set  up  m  1919,  is  delegated 
by  the  General  Convention  to  administer  all  the 
organised  missionary,  educational,  and  social  work. 
Among  the  organisations  within  the  Church  are 
the  Brotherhood  of  St  Andrew,  the  Girls'  Friendly 
Society,  the  Church  League  for  Industrial  Democ- 
racy, the  Guild  of  St  Barnabas,  and  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  Publications  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  in- 
clude the  Liw.no  Church  and  the  Witness  In  1940 
the  Church  came  into  full  membership  with  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  and  it  is  a  member  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  See  histories  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
by  8  D  McConnell  (1916)  and  W  W  Manross 
(1935),  E  C.  Chorley,  Men  and  Movements  tn  the 
American  Episcopal  Church  (1946) 

Episcopal  Church,  Reformed  see  REFORMED  EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH 

Episcopius,  Simon  (epfsko'peus),  1583-1643,  Dutch 
theologian,  whoso  original  name  was  Bisschop  or 
Bischop  Episcopius  accepted  the  teachings  of 
Jacob  ARMINIUS  and  became  a  leader  of  the  Armm- 
ians  or  REMONSTRANTS  This  group  opposed  ortho- 
dox Calvuust  doctrine  by  assuming  a  more  lenient 
and  less  dogmatic  view  on  such  questions  as  orig- 
inal sin,  election,  and  predestination  Episcopius 
represented  the  Remonstrants  at  conclaves  at  The 
Hague  (1611),  at  Delft  (1613),  and  at  the  Synod 
of  Dort  (1618),  where  he  presented  a  detailed  de- 
fense of  his  position  However,  the  Calvmist 
views  prevailed,  Remonstrant  chun  h  services  wore 
banned,  and  some  of  its  leaders  were  banished  In 
exile  Episcopius  wrote  an  Armiman  creed  (1622) 
In  1625,  upon  the  death  of  Prince  MAURICE  OP- 
NASSAU,  the  ban  was  removed,  and  Episcopius  re- 
turned to  the  Netherlands  Episcopius,  m  the 
Institution**  theologicae  (1650),  established  the 
doctrine  of  the  Remonstrants  upon  a  consistent 
theological  basis  His  avowed  aim  was  to  present 
Christianity  m  a  practical  aspect  and  to  liberate 
theology  fiom  too  rigid  limitations  of  theory  and 
ecclesiastic  ism 

epistemology  (IpfstumS'Iuje)  [Gr  ,- discussion  of 
knowledge],  that  blanch  of  philosophy  which  in- 
vestigates the  origin  and  the  nature  of  knowledge. 
It  is  a  discipline  distinct  from  logic,  which  has 
traditionally  occupied  itself  with  the  mind's  opeia- 
tions  in  the  knowing  process  With  regard  to  the 
origin  of  knowledge,  empiric-ism  traces  all  knowl- 
edge to  sense  perception,  rationalism  insists  that 
the  mind  contributes  to  knowledge  certain  general 
ideas  not  derived  from  experience  With  regard  to 
the  nature  of  knowledge,  realism  teaches  that  the 
object  of  knowledge  is  independently  real,  and 
idealism  makes  the  object  entirely,  or  in  part,  de- 
pendent on  the  mind's  activity 

epistle  (fipl'sl),  letter,  considered  from  afoimal  point 
of  view  Of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  21 
arc  epistles  The  Pauline  Epistles  (ascribed  to  St 
Paul)  are  ROMANS,  1  and  2  CORINTHIANS,  GALA- 
TIANS,  EPHESIANS,  PHIIIPPIANS,  COLOSSIANS,  1 
and  2  THESSALONIANS,  1  and  2  TIMOTHY,  TITUS, 
PHILEMON,  and  HEBREWS  The  Catholic,  or  Gen- 
eral, Epistles  are  JAMES,  1  and  2  PBTEH,  1,  2,  and 
3  JOHN  ,  and  JUDF  This  classification  is  traditional 
There  is  au  Epistle  of  Jeiemiah  m  BARUCH  The 
liturgical  recitation  of  the  lesson  from  the  epistle 
at  the  right  side  of  tho  altar,  a  usage  of  the  Western 
Church,  has  caused  the  right  side  to  be  called  the 
epistle  side  The  use  of  letters  as  a  htorary  form 
was  especially  popular  in  the  18th  cent ,  when  the 
novel  was  epistolary  Celebrated  epintles  are  those 
of  PETRARCH,  PASCAL,  SWIFT,  and  (in  verse)  POPE, 
DRYDEN,  and  others 

epitaph,  strictly,  an  inscription  on  a  tomb,  but  by 
extension  of  usage,  lines,  usually  m  verse,  com- 
memorating tho  dead  Many  of  the  best  ancient 
and  modern  epitaphs  are  literary  memorials  The 
earliest  such  inscriptions  are  those  found  on  Egyp- 
tian sarcophagi  Gioek  epitaphs  aie  numerous, 
the  eaihest  being  tho&e  from  the  island  of  Theia 
In  England,  epitaphs  did  not  begin  to  assume  a 
literary  character  until  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
even  after  that  weie  often  written  m  Latin  or 
Gieek  Ben  Jonson,  John  Milton,  Alexander  Pope, 
and  Samuel  Johnson  were  considered  masters  at 
the  art,  and  there  are  valuable  discussions  of 
epitaphs  by  Pope,  Johnson,  and  Woidsworth 
Epitaphs  are  sometimes  humorous,  by  accident 
or  design  ELM  asters  used  epitaphs  as  a  htorary 
form  in  The  Spoon  River  Anthology  (1915) 

E  Plunbus  Unum  (5*  pld&rlbus  Q'num)  [Latin, —one 
made  out  of  many],  motto  on  the  great  seal  of  the 
United  States  and  on  many  U  S  coins  It  was  se- 
lected (1776)  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  for  the  Continental  Con- 
gress 

epoch  (6'pftk,  S'puk)  [Gr  ,-age],  a  word  signifying 
either  a  period  of  time  (an  "age"  or  an  ERA)  or, 
more  exactly,  the  beginning  of  a  period,  especially 
as  marked  by  destructive  or  formative  events 

Epping,  urban  district  (pop  4,956),  Essex,  England, 
on  the  northern  edge  ot  Eppmg  Forest,  NNE  of 
London  -  Epping  Forest  (the  ancient  royal  Wal- 
tham  forest)  originally  included  all  Essex,  but  had 
dwindled  before  it  became  a  5,600-acre  public  park 


in  1882.   For  its  history  and  literary  associations, 
see  William  Addison,  Epping  Forest  (1945). 

Epping,  town  (pop  1,618),  SE  N  H.,  between  Man- 
chester and  Portsmouth;  mo  1741 

Epping  Forest*  see  EPPING,  Essex,  England 

Epsom  and  Ewell  (yoo'ul),  urban  district  (1931  pop 
27,089,  1947  estimated  pop  68,760),  Surrey,  Eng- 
land, SSW  of  London  Horse  races  are  run  on 
Epsom  Downs,  notably  the  DERBY  (founded  1780), 
named  for  the  carl  of  Derby,  and  the  Oaks,  named 
for  his  estate  Epsom  College,  for  the  sons  of 
medical  men,  was  founded  in  tho  middle  of  the 
19th  cent 

Epsom  salts,  name  for  magnesium  sulphate  In  the 
common  heptahydrate  (i  e  ,  containing  seven  mole- 
cules of  watei)  form  it  appears  as  white,  needle-  4 
shaped  crystals  It  was  first  prepared  from  the 
waters  of  mineral  springs  at  Epsom,  England 
Epsom  salts  are  used  medicinally  as  a  purgative 
and  are  employed  also  in  cotton  goods  as  a  filler  and 
in  a  number  of  processes,  e  g  ,  dyeing  and  tanning 

Epstein,  Jacob  (gp'stln),  1880-,  sculptor,  b  New 
York  city,  of  Russian-Polish  parentage,  studied 
under  Rodin  in  Paris  He  has  worked  chiefly  in 
England  In  revolt  against  tho  ornate  and  mciely 
pietty  in  art,  Epstein  pioduces  forma  staking  in 
effect — massive  creations  m  stone  or  bronze,  for- 
eign to  accepted  traditions,  which  have  stirred 
up  many  controversies  His  18  large  figuies  on 
the  British  Medical  Association  Building,  London, 
removed  in  1937  as  dangeious,  were  followed  by 
the  .Oscar  Wilde  Memorial,  Pcre-Lachaise  ceme- 
tery, Pans,  a  marble  Venus,  a  bronze  Christ,  tho 
W  H  Hudson  Memonal,  a  statue  of  "Rnna"  of 
Green  Mansions,  Hyde  Park,  London,  Adam,  and 
Jacob  and  the  Angel  Some  of  his  best  work  is 
bronze  portraiture,  the  subjects  including  Admual 
Lord  Fisher,  the  duchoss  of  Marlborougn,  Joseph 
Conrad,  ami  Mrs  Epstein  In  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  is  his  American  Soldur  in  bronze  See 
his  Let  There  Be  Sculpture  (1940),  Robert  Black, 
The  Ait  of  Jacob  Epstein  (1942) 

Ep  worth,  matket  village,  m  the  Parts  of  Lmdsey, 
Lincolnshire,  England  It  is  the  birthplace  of  John 
and  Chailes  Wesley,  whose  father,  Samuel  Wesley, 
was  rector  here 

equal  temperament,  in  music,  a  system  of  tuning 
based  on  the  arbitrary  division  of  the  octavo  into 
12  equal  semitones,  thus  leaving  the  octave  as 
the  only  acoustically  conect  intoival  in  the  scale 
The  scale  thus  derived  is  known  as  the  tempeied 
scale,  its  advantage  is  that  a  keyboard  instrument 
may  be  played  in  all  keys  because,  for  example, 
a  single  key  can  represent  both  F  sharp  and  G 
flat,  and  modulation  is  then  freely  possible  Bach 
demonstrated  his  belief  in  this  01  a  similar  sys- 
tem with  his  Well-tempered  Clavier,  containing 
preludes  and  fugues  in  all  the  major  and  minor 
keys  Opposed  systems  are  the  Pythagorean  scale, 
wherein  the  puie  fifth,  whose  frequency  ratio  is 
3  2,  is  the  basis  of  tuning,  arid  just  intonation, 
a  puiely  theoietical  s\stom  wherein  all  the  inter- 
vals aie  tuned  m  i  elation  to  the  pure  fifth  and  the 
puic  third  Vatious  compromise  systems,  referred 
to  as  mean-tone  systems,  were  advanced  from  the 
eaily  16th  cent  That  of  Vmcenzo  Galilei  (1581) 
closely  appioximates  equal  temperament  Such 
systems  were  first  used  for  fretted  instruments 
and  were  applied  to  some  extent  to  keyboard  in- 
struments in  the  17th  cent ,  but  did  not  find  uni- 
versal adoption  until  the  beginning  of  tho  IQ-th 
cent  Rameau  was  a  notable  advocate  of  equal 
temperament  See  also  TEMPERAMENT  See  Alexan- 
der Wood,  The  Physics  of  Music  (1944) 

equation,  in  mathematics,  a  statement,  usually  wi  it- 
ten  m  symbols,  which  states  the  equality  of  two 
quantities  or  algebraic  expressions,  eg,  x-f-3-5 
The  quantity  x -j-3,  to  the  left  of  the  equals  sign  (•»), 
is  called  the  left-hand  or  first  member  of  the  equa- 
tion, that  to  the  right,  5,  tho  right-hand  or  second 
member.  A  numerical  equation  is  one  containing 
only  numbers,  e  g  ,  2+3-5  A  hteial  equation  is 
one  which,  like  the  first  example,  contains  some 
letters  (representing  unknowns  or  variables)  An 

,  identical  equation  is  a  hteiul  equation  which  is 

,  true  for  every  value  of  the  variable,  e  g  ,  the  equa- 
tion rx-r-l)J»x2-f-2x-r-l  A  conditional  equation 
(usually  referred  to  simply  as  an  equation)  is  a 
literal  equation  which  is  not  true  for  all  values  of 

,  the  variable,  e  g  ,  only  the  value  2  foi  x  makes  true 
the  equation  x-f-3-5  To  solve  an  equation  means 
to  find  the  value  or  values  of  tho  vaiiable  which 
satisfy  it  Equations  are  classified  according  to 
the  highest  degioo  of  the  vaiiable  which  they  con- 
tain Thus  the  first  example  is  »  first  degree  (also 
called  linear)  equation  The  equation  axj-j-bx-fc 
-0  is  a  second  degree  (or  quadratic)  equation  in 
the  unknown  x  if  the  letters  a,  b,  and  o  are  assumed 
to  represent  constants  In  algebra,  methods  are 
evolved  for  solving  various  types  of  equations  To 
be  valid  the  solution  must  satisfy  the  equation 
Whether  it  does  can  be  ascertained  by  substituting 
the  supposed  solution  for  the  variable  in  the  equa- 
tion The  simultaneous  solution  of  two  or  more 
equations  IB  a  set  of  values  of  the  variables  which 
satisfies  each  of  the  equations  In  general  the 
number  of  equations  (i.e.,  conditions)  must  be  no 
more  than  the  number  of  variables  in  order  that  a 
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solution  may  exist.    In  physics,  equations  are  a 
means  of  expressing  fundamental  relationships    In 
chemistry  an  equation  is  used  to  represent  a  reac- 
tion    The  first  member  of  a  chemical  equation 
consists  of  the  formulas  of  the  reacting  substances 
and  the  second  member  the  formulas  for  the  re- 
sulting products.    An  arrow  {-»)  is  used  instead 
of  an  equals  sign    The  direction  of  the  arrow  in- 
dicates m  which  direction  the  reaction  ia  proceeding 
equator  [Latin,  -equalizer],  imaginary  line  about  the 
earth,  everywhere  equidistant  from  the  two  poles 
and  forming  the  base  line  from  which  latitude  is 
reckoned     It  intersects  N  South  Ameuca,  central 
Africa,  and  Indonesia,  The  celestial  equator  is  the 
projection  of  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator  upon 
the  celestial  spheie  (see  ECLIPTIC) 
equatorial  belt  of  calms'  see  DOLDRUMS. 
Equatorial  Islands:  see  LINK  ISLANDS 
equinox  (e'kwmfiks)  [Latin, -with  equal  night:  I  e  , 
equal  to  the  day),  in  astronomy,  either  of  the 
two  points  of  intersection  of  the  ECLIPTIC  and  the 
celestial  equator    The  vernal  equinox,  known  also 
as  "the  first  point  of  Aries,"  is  the  point  at  which 
the  center  of  the  sun  moves  across  the  celestial 
equator  from  south  to  north     This  occurs  about 
March  21  and  marks  the  beginning  of  spring  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere    The  autumnal  equinox 
is  the  point  at  which  the  sun  again  crosses  the 
celestial  equator,  but  from  north  to  south,  about 
September  23,  the  beginning  of  autumn  for  the 
Northern  Hemisphere    On  those  two  dates,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,   night  and  day  are  equal  in 
length    The  word  equinox  is  often  used  to  indicate 
either  of  the  dates  when  day  and  night  are  equal 
The  belief  has  long  been  widespread  that  violent 
storms,  called  "equinoctial  gales,"  occur  at  the 
time  of  the  equinoxes     Meteorological  science  and 
observation  have  not  supported  this  popular  im- 
pression   See  also  PRECESSION  op  THE  EQUINOXES 
equitea  (C'kwItCz)   [Latm,=horserncn],  the  original 
cavalry  of  the  Roman  army,  chosen,  it  is  said,  by 
Romulus  from  the  three  old   Roman  tribes  and 
latei  selected  (to  the  number  of  3,600),  on  a  basis 
of  wealth,  from  the  patru  mns  and  plebeians    The 
Sernproman  Law  of  C    Scmpromus  Gra<  rhus  in 
123  BC    transferred  judicial  functions  from  the 
senate  to  the  body  of  equites,  who,  though  deprived 
of  these  powers  by  Sulla,  attained  muc  h  influence 
in  the  state    In  the  Ibt  tent  BC  the>  were  really 
the  capitalist  class,   and   they   allied   themselves 
alternately  with  the  popular  and  the  senatorial 
parties     Under  the  emperors  the  body  gradually 
fell  into  disiepute,  it  disappeared  m  the  reign  of 
Constantino     It  is  conventional  in  English  to  call 
them  knight*,  but  their  resemblance  to  anything 
in  knighthood  is  neither  apparent  nor  real 
equity  (S'kwlte),  principles  of  justice  originally  de- 
veloped   b>    the    English    c  hancellor      In    Anglo- 
Amenc  an  jurisprudence  equitable  principle's  and 
lemedies  are  distinguished  from  the  older  system 
whu  h  the  COMMON  LAW  c  ourts  evolved    One  of  the 
earliest  functions  of  the  lung's  chaplain  (the  chan- 
tellor)  and  of  the  chauc  er\    (the  offite  which  ho 
headed)  was  to  govern  ac  c  oss  to  the  royal  c  ourts 
b>  issuing  on  application  the  appropriate  original 
WRIT    At  hist  the  chancellor  had  great  discretion 
m  framing  writs,  but  in  time  he  was  limited  to  a 
few  rigidly  circumscribed  forms,   and  in  tertam 
c  ases  worthy  claims  could  not  be  satisfied     From 
this  madequac  v  arose  the  practice  of  appealing 
direc  tly  for  aid  to  the  chancellor  as  the  "keeper  of 
the  king's  conscience  "    By  the  early  16th  cent   a 
fairl>    well-defined  jurisdiction  was  exercised   by 
the  court  of  chancery  in  rivalry  with  the  common 
law     In  the  17th  cent  it  was  definitely  established 
that  the  court  of  chancerj  \\ould  deride  any  claim 
to  jurisdiction  which  the  courts  of  common  law 
disputed     The  early  chancellors  purported  to  dis- 
pense equity  in  its  original  sense  of  fair  dealing, 
and  they  cut  through  the  technicalities  of  common 
law  to  give  just  treatment    Some  of  their  principles 
were  derived  from  ROMAN  LAW  and  from  CANON 
LAW    Soon,  however,  equity  amassed  its  own  body 
of  precedents  and  tended  to  rigidity     Among  the 
most  notable   achievements  of  equity   were  the 
MORTGAGE  and  the  TRUST,  in  the  field  of  remedies, 
in  addition  to  the  money  DAMAGES  of  c  ommon  law, 
it  afforded  the  INJUNCTION     Because  the  DECREE 
(final  order)  of  an  equity  court  operated  as  an 
order  of  the  king  to  the  defendant,  disobodienc  e 
might  be  punished  as  CONTEMPT  OF  COURT,  in  legal 
remedies,  on  the  contrary,  the iplaintiff  was  limited 
to  enforcing  his  JUDGMENT    The  fact  that  equity 
trials  were  decided  without  a  jury  was  thought  ad- 
vantageous in  complex  cases     The  coexistence  of 
different  systems  of  justice  and  the  delays  of  the 
courts  of  chancery  presented  such  great  procedural 
difficulties  that  in  England,  in  1875,  the  Judicature 
Acts  were  adopted  to  amalgamate  law  and  equity 
In  the  United  States  only  a  few  of  the  states  have 
separate  equity  courts     Of  the  remaining  states 
some  divide  actions  (and  to  a  loss  extent)  remedies 
into  legal  and  equitable,  while  the  others  have 
almost   entirely   abolished    the   distinction      See 


Frederick  Maitland,  Equity  (1909) 

Jr  [Heb,  -watchful!    1  In  the  Qospoi  genealogy. 

Luke  3  28   a  Judah's  first  son.  Qen  38.1-7.  3  Ju- 
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Br,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  BRBITTM. 
era  (Sr'u),  period  of  historic  time.  In  geology,  it  ia 
the  name  applied  to  large  divisions  of  geologic 
process,  e  g  ,  Paleozoic  era  (see  GEOLOGY)  In 
chronology  an  era  is  a  period  reckoned  from  a  fixed 
point  in  time,  as  before  or  after  the  birth  of  Christ 
— before  Christ,  B  C  ,  Anno  Domini  [year  of  the 
Lord],  A  D  These  points  are  determined  by  the 
legends,  history,  and  culture  of  the  people  adopting 
them  Some  of  those  best  known  m  the  West 
are  the  creation  of  the  world  (Jewish,  equivalent 
to  3761  B  C  ,  Byzantine,  5508  B  C  ) ,  the  founding 
of  the  city  of  Rome  (753  B  C  ,  year  marked 
,  A  U  C  for  ab  urbe  condita  [from  the  founding  of 
the  city]),  the  hegira,  the  flight  of  Mohammed 
from  Mecca  (A  D  622,  abbreviation  AH),  and 
the  founding  of  the  Olympic  games  in  ancient 
Greece  (776  B  C  ,  time  in  Olympiads)  Since  in 
different  calendars,  years  are  of  different  lengths 
and  do  not  begin  on  the  same  day  (see  CALENDAR)  , 
several  factors  have  to  be  used  in  changing  the 
year  of  one  era  to  that  of  another,  and  even  with 
conversion  charts  not  all  difficulties  are  removed 
Because  of  poor  time  calculation  in  earlier  times, 
there  may  be  anomalies  m  dating  Thus  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,  originally  fixed  probably 
by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  was  fixed  a  little  too  late 
Therefore  the  actual  birth  of  Christ  must  be  dated 
a  little  earlier,  probably  in  4  B  C 
Eran  (6'-)  [Heb  ,  -watching],  grandson  of  Ephraim. 
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era  of  good  feeling,  phrase  applied  to  the  period 
1817-23  in  U  S  history,  when,  the  Federalist 
party  having  declined,  there  was  little  open  party 
feeling  After  the  War  of  1812  all  sections  were 
anxious  to  return  to  a  normal  life  and  to  forget 
political  issues,  The  phrase  was  coined  at  the  time 
of  President  Monroe's  good-will  tour  through  the 
North,  including  New  England,  where  a  President 
had  not  been  seen  since  the  Virginia  "dynasty" 
came  into  power  Under  the  surface,  however, 
vast  sectional  issues  were  shaping  themselves, 
while  personal  rivalries  also  were  gathering 
strength  to  break  loose  in  the  campaign  of  1824 
Erasistratus  (erusl'strutus),  3d  tent  BC,  Greek 
physician,  b  Chios  He  was  the  leader  of  a  school 
of  medicine  at  Alexandria,  and  his  works  remained 
influential  until  the  4th  cent  A  D  Congestion 
was  considered  by  him  to  be  a  primary  cause  of 
disease  Hia  theory  of  the  pnouma  as  a  substance 
vital  to  life  embraced  the  belief  that  air  is  carried 
from  the  lungs  to  the  heart,  where  it  becomes  a 
vital  spirit  circulated  by  the  artenes  He  revived 
dissection,  distinguished  between  motor  and 
sensory  nerves,  studied  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain,  named  the  trachea,  and  devised  a  calorim- 
eter and  a  catheter 

Erasmus  (Iraz'mus)  or  Desidenus  Erasmus  (d£- 
stder'eus)  [Gr  Erasmus,  his  given  name,  and 
Latin  Dcsidenus** beloved,  both  are  regarded  as 
the  equivalent  of  Dutt  h  Gerard,  Erasmus"  father's 
name],  1469 '-1536,  Dutch  humanist,  probably  b 
Rotterdam  He  was  ordained  priest  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  studied  and  lectured  at  the 
Umv  of  Pans  Erasmus'  influence  began  to  bo 
felt  in  Europe  after  1500  It  was  exercised  through 
his  personal  contacts,  his  editions  of  classical  au- 
thors, and  his  original  writings  Ho  was  acquainted 
with  most  scholars  of  Europe  and  his  circle  of 
friends  was  especially  largo  in  England,  it  included 
Thomas  More,  Colot,  and  Henry  VIII  His  edi- 
tions of  Grook  and  Latin  classics  and  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  (especially  of  Jerome  and  Athana- 
sms)  were  his  cluef  occupation  for  years  His  new 
Latin  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  based  on 
critical  principles  He  was  many  years  editor  for 
the  publisher  FROBEN  m  Basel  Erasmus'  original 
works  are  mainly  satirical  and  critical,  they  are 
written  in  Latin,  the  author's  customary  language 
Important  among  them  are  Adagio  (1500,  Eng  tr  , 
Adages  or  Proverbs),  a  collection  of  quotations, 
Enchiridion  militis  christiar-i  (150$,  Eng  tr  ,  Man- 
ual of  the  Christian  Knight) ,  Monac  encomium 
(1500,  Eng  tr,  The  Praise  of  Folly),  Institute 
pnncipis  chnstiani  (1515,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Education 
of  a  Christian  Prince),  and  Colloquia  (1516,  Eng 
tr  ,  Colloquies)  His  collec  ted  letters  (Eng  tr  ,  ed 
by  F  M  Nichols,  1904-18)  are  perhaps  more  im- 
portant still  Erasmus  combined  vast  learning 
with  a  koon,  often  malicious,  humor  He  is  es- 
teemed the  model  man  of  culture  Whatever  his 
individual  talents,  he  was  certainly  the  broadest 
of  the  humanists  His  position  with  regard  to  the 
Reformation  gained  him  wide  denunciation,  es- 
pecially from  Luther,  who  had  first  looked  on 
Erasmus  as  an  ally  because  of  Erasmus'  attacks  on 
clerical  abuse  and  lay  ignorance  As  a  humanist 
he  detested  the  cultural  decline  inevitable  in  the 
religious  warfare,  and  he  remained  all  his  life  a 
believing  Roman  Catholic  See  Preserved  Smith, 
Erasmus  (1923),  Maurice  Wilkinson,  Erasmus  of 
Rotterdam  (1921),  J  J  Mangan,  Life,  Character 
A  Influence  of  Desideriua  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam 
(1927) ,  Albert  Hyma,  The  Youth  of  Erasmus  (1930) 
Erastus  (Ira'stus)  [Gr  ,- beloved]  1  Companion  of 
Paul  Acts  19  22  I  Early  Christian,  probably  the 
same  as  1  2  Tim.  4  20.  3  Chamberlain  of  Corinth 
Rom.  16  23 
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Eraatuf,  Thomas  (fra'stus),  1524-83,  Swiss  physi- 
cian and  theologian,  whose  original  name  was 
Lieber  or  Liebler  As  a  follower  of  ZWINQLI,  he 
supported  the  Swiss  leader's  view  of  the  LORD'S 
SUPPER  at  the  conferences  of  Heidelberg  (1560) 
and  Maulbronn  (1564)  and  in  a  book  (1565).  In 
spite  of  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  Calvmist 

i  doctrine,  Presbyterian  church  discipline  and  gov- 
ernment were  introduced  in  Heidelberg  m  1570. 
In  the  same  year  Erastus,  charged  with  Unitarian 
sympathies,  was  excommunicated,  but  five  years 
later  the  edict  was  removed  Much  controversy 
has  arisen  over  the  treatise,  Expltcatio,  written  in 
1568  and  posthumously  published  in  1589,  which 

.declares  that  excommunication  is  not  a  divine 
ordinance  and  that  punishment  of  sins  should  be 
left  to  c  ivil  authorities  Erastus  was  motivated  by 
his  fear  of  the  ommcompetent  Church  At  the 
•Westminster  Assembly  (1643-49),  a  party  of 
Erastians  unsuccessfully  presented  this  view,  and 
since  that  time  the  term  Erastiamsm  represents  ap- 
proval of  the  dominance  of  civil  authontv  in  all 
punitive  measures  and,  by  extension,  complete 
dominance  of  the  state  over  the  Church,  though 
Erastus  had  no  such  extreme  view.  See  Erastus 
Evans.  Erastianism  (1931) 

Erath  (e'rath),  town  (pop  1,408),  8  La ,  N  of  Ver- 
milion Bay,  in  the  Acadian  country 

Erato   see  Muses 

Eratosthenes  (grutSs'thunSz),  c  275-c  195  BC, 
Greek  scholar,  b  Gyrene  A  pupil  of  Callimachua 
in  Athens,  he  became  (c  240  B  C  ),  head  of  the 
library  at  Alexandria  Known  for  his  versatility, 
he  wrote  poetry  and  works  (most  of  them  lost)  on 
literature,  the  theater  (notably  on  ancient  comedy), 
mathematics,  astronomy,  geography,  and  philos- 
ophy, he  also  drew  a  map  of  the  known  world  and 
evolved  a  system  of  chronology  Especially  noted 
as  an  astronomer,  he  is  credited  with  measuring 
the  c  ire  umfcronce  and  tilt  of  the  earth  and  the  size 
and  distant  e  of  the  sun  and  the  moon 

Erbil  (er'bll),  town  (pop  c  25,000),  NE  Iraq  The 
ancient  Sumerian  and  Assyrian  city  of  ARBELA  was 
on  this  site  Erbil  is  on  an  artificial  mound  sur- 
mounted by  an  old  Turkish  fort  The  name  la 
sometimes  spelled  Arbil 

erbium  (dr'bSum),  rare  metallic  element  (symbol- 
Er,  for  physical  constants,  see  ELEMENT,  table) 
With  other  metals  of  the  RARR  EARTHS,  to  which 
group  it  belongs,  it  is  present  in  the  mineral  gado- 
hmte  occurring  in  Sweden  It  is  combined  with 
oxygen  in  a  rose-colored  oxide  (erbia)  and  with 
othei  elements  in  a  number  of  similarly  colored 
salts  Discovery  of  the  element  (1843)  is  credited 
to  Carl  G  Mosander  It  has  no  commercial  use 

Erceldoune  or  Ercildoune,  Scotland   see  EARLSTON 

Ercilla  y  Zufliga,  Alonso  de  (alon'so  da  grthl'lya  e 
thoo'nyega),  1533-94,  Spanish  epic  poet  Ho  went 
to  Chile  in  1556  as  a  soldier  and  fought  against  the 
Araucamari  Indians  of  Chile  While  in  oamp  he  be- 
gan the  heroic  poem  La  Araucana  This  famous 
poem  in  37  cantos  is  divided  into  three  parts,  pub- 
lished in  1569,  1578,  and  1589  ErcUla  praises 
the  brave  Araucaman  Indians  with  passion  and 
strength  In  the  second  and  third  parts  he  deals 
with  Spanish  contemporary  history,  relating  it  to 
the  heroic  subject  of  the  poem  Verse  translations 
into  English  were  published  in  1945  and  1946 

Erckmann-Chatnan  (£rkman'-shatrea')(  name  in- 
dicating the  joint  authorship  of  Emile  Erckmann 
UrncM'),  1822-99,  and  Alexandre  Chatrian  (alSk- 
sa'dru),  1826-90  They  wrote  a  series  of  historical 
romances  and  plays  laid  in  their  native  Lorraine 
The  novels  include  Madame  Thereae  (1863,  Eng  tr  , 
I860),  Friend  Fritz  (1864,  Eng  tr ,  1877),  The 
Conscript  (1864,  Eng  tr  ,  1869),  Waterloo  (1865, 
Eng  tr  ,  1899),  and  Brigadier  Frederick  (1874,  Eng 
tr  ,  1875)  Their  principal  plays  are  Fnend  Fntz 
(1876),  which  was  the  basis  of  the  opera  L' Arnica 
Fritz  by  Mascagm,  The  Rantzaus  (1884),  also  set 
by  Mascagm,  and  The  Polish  Jew  (1869),  which  m 
the  English  voision  by  Leopold  Lewis  (1870)  was 
called  The  Bells  and  was  made  famous  by  Sir  Henry 
Irving  in  the  role  of  Mathias 

Erdelyi,  John  (eVdalyl),  Hung  ErdelyiJdnos,  1814- 
68,  Hungarian  writer  and  critic  He  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  literature  at  Sarospatak 
A  follower  of  Hegel  in  his  aesthetics  and  anticipat- 
ing Tame  in  his  criticism,  he  figured  prominently 
in  the  movement  of  Hungarian  language  reform. 
His  research  in  the  field  of  Hungarian  folk  litera- 
ture was  comparable  to  that  of  Thomas  PERCY  in 
English  He  edited  (1846-48)  the  first  collection  of 
Hungarian  folk  poetry 

Erdmann,  Benno  (be" 'no  eYt'mdn),  1851-1921,  Ger- 
man philosopher  He  taught  in  the  universities  of 
Kiel,  Breslau,  Halle,  Bonn,  and  Berlin  He  is  wide- 
ly known  for  his  books  on  the  philosophy  of  Kant. 

Erdmann,  Johann  Eduard  (yo'han  a'dooart),  1805- 
92,  German  philosopher,  b  Livonia,  Russia,  edu- 
cated in  Dorpat  (now  Tartu)  and  Berlin  He  was 

professor  of  philosophy  at  Halle  fiom  1836  until 
his  death  Ho  is  best  known  for  hia  History  of 
Philosophy  (1866,  Eng  trs  ,  1891,  1913) 

Erebus  (C'rlbus)  [Gr , -darkness  1,  in  Greek  my- 
thology, gloomy  part  of  the  underworld  through 
which  the  shades  of  men  go  on  their  way  into 
Hades 
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EREBUS,  MOUNT 

Erebus,  Mount,  volcanic  peak,  more  than  13,300 
ft.  high,  on  Rosa  Island,  m  the  Rosa  Sea  off  Antarc- 
tica It  was  discovered  (1 84 1)  bv  Sir  James  C  Row 
end  named  after  one  of  his  ships  It  was  climbed 
in  1908  by  a  party  under  T  W  E  DAVID 
Erech  (S'rfik)  or  tfruk  (6o'r6t>k),  ancient  Sumerian 
city  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates,  not  far 
from  the  ancient  Ur,  m  present  Iraq  A  modem 
name  is  Warka.  Erec  h  was  one  of  the  moat  impor- 
tant early  cities  of  S  Mesopotamia  and  was  flour- 
ishing probably  m  the  5th  millennium  B  C.  It 
was  one  of  several  rivals  for  power  and  for  long 
periods  was  the  capital  of  what  came  to  be  Lower 
Babylonia.  Excavations  have  revealed  a  aiggurat 
temple  of  Nairn  (equivalent  of  Ishtar)  and  other 
finds  including  libraries  with  documents  Gil- 
gamesh,  the  hero  of  the  Babylonian  flood  legend, 
was  king  of  Erech  It  was  in  the  Bible  one  of  the 
cities  of  Nimrod  m  Shinar 

Brechtheum  (Trek'theum)  [for  Erechtheus],  Gr 
Brechthewn,  temple  in  Pentehc  marble,  on  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens  One  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Greek  architecture,  it  was  constructed  between 
c  420  and  409  B  C  ,  though  damage  by  fire  ex- 
tended the  work  until  c  393  B  C  Its  design  is 
sometimes  ascribed  to  the  architect  Mnesicles  The 
Erechtheum  contained  sanctuaries  to  Athena 
Polias,  Poseidon,  and  Erechtheus  The  temple 
contains  the  finest  examples  of  the  Greek  IONIC 
OHDER  The  requirements  of  the  several  shrines 
and  the  location  upon  a  sloping  site  produced  an 
unusual  and  irregular  plan  From  the  body  of  the 
building  porticoes  project  on  east,  north,  and  south 
sides  The  eastern  portico,  hexastyle  Ionic,  gave 
access  to  the  shrine  of  Athena  which  was  separated 
by  a  partition  from  the  western  cella  The  northern 
portico,  tetrastyle  Ionic,  stands  at  a  lower  level  and 
gave  access  to  the  western  cella  through  a  fine 
doorway  The  southern  portico,  known  as  the 
Porch  of  the  CARYATIDS  from  the  six  sculptured 
draped  female  figures  which  support  its  entabla- 
ture, is  the  temple's  moat  striking  feature,  it  forms 
a  gallery  or  tnbune  The  west  end  of  the  building, 
with  windows  and  engaged  Ionic  columns,  IB  Ro- 
man work  In  Justinian's  reign  the  Erechtheum 
was  made  a  churrh,  while  upon  the  Turkish  cap- 
ture of  Athens  (1458)  it  became  a  harem  One  of 
the  east  columns  and  one  of  the  caryatids  were  re- 
moved by  Lord  Elgin  to  London,  replicas  being 
installed  in  their  places  The  building  was  much 
damaged  m  the  Greek  revolution  m  1827  Partial 
reconstructions  took  place  beginning  in  1838,  while 
m  recent  years  the  fragments  on  the  site  have  been 
employed  in  further  restoration 
Erechtheus  (ereVthus),  m  Greek  mythology,  an- 
cient king  of  Athens,  son  of  HBPHAKSTUS  and 
GABA,  usually  identified  with  Enehthonms  His 
body  ended  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  a  symbol  of  his 
connection  with  the  powers  of  the  earth  Ho  bo- 
came  a  wise  and  beloved  king,  invented  the  four- 
wheeled  chariot,  built  the  Erechtheum,  and  founded 
the  PANATHENAEA  He  had  three  daughters,  and 
when  he  sacrificed  one  to  win  a  battle,  the  others 
also  died 

Brenburg,  Dya  Grigonrevich  •  see  EHUBNBURO 
Eretna  (ere'tre  u) ,  ancient  city  of  Greece,  on  Kuboea, 
southeast  of  its  rival,  Chains  Eretna  sent  out 
many  colonists  to  inlands  and  coasts  of  the  N 
Aegean,  and  they  supported  the  Ionian  cities  in 
the  revolt  against  Persian  control  In  punishment 
Danus  I  destroyed  (490  BC)  the  city  Here 
Athens  later  planted  a  colony,  which  revolted  in 
411  B  C  with  the  rest  of  Euboea  and  much  later 
after  the  new  Delian  Confederacy  had  been  created 
again  revolted  (349  BC)  It  had  a  school  of  phi- 
losophy and  dialectics  Eretria  has  been  studied  and 
excavated  by  archaeologists 

Erfurt  (ar'fdort),  city  (pop.  174,633),  in  the  foimer 
Saxony  prov  of  Prussia,  central  Germany,  incor- 
porated after  1945  into  Russian-occupied  Thunn- 
gia  It  manufactures  chemicals  and  raises  large 
quantities  of  flowers  and  vegetables  One  of  the 
oldest  cities  of  Germany — it  was  mentioned  by  St 
Boniface  in  the  8th  cent  — Erfurt  is  rich  in  his- 
torical associations  At  its  former  university 
(founded  1392,  closed  1816)  Martin  Luther  studied, 
and  at  its  former  monastery  he  took  hw  vows  as  an 
Austin  friar.  A  free  city  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
Erfurt  passed  (1664)  to  the  electors  of  Mainz  and 
(1802)  to  Prussia  and  was  occupied  by  the  French 
from  1806  to  1813  Here,  in  1808,  Napoleon  I  and 
Alexander  I  met  at  the  Congress  of  Erfurt,  more 
notable  for  Napoleon's  interview  with  Goethe  and 
for  Talma's  acting  before  the  two  emperors  and  a 
"parterre  of  kings"  than  for  its  political  results 
The  Franco-Russian  alliance  concluded  at  Tilsit 
in  1807  was  renewed,  but  proved  short-lived  At 
a  congress  held  at  Erfurt  m  1891  the  German  So- 
cial Democratic  party  adopted  the  Erfurt  Program, 
which  marked  the  triumph  of  Marxian  teachings 
over  the  doctrines  of  Lassalle  in  German  Socialism. 
Among  the  notable  buddings  of  Erfurt  is  the 
cathedral,  flanked  by  the  Church  of  St.  Severua 
(both  13th  cent ). 

erg,  unit  measurement  of  work  and  energy  in  the  cgs 
(oentimeter-gram-eeoond)  system.  It  is  the  work 
done  by  one  DYNB  acting  through  a  distance  of  one 
centimeter  A  JOULE  is  10,000,000  ergs. 
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ErguterU,  Greece:  see  LAURION. 
ergot  (ur'  gut),  drug  derived  from  a  fungus,  ergot, 
which  attacks  rye  and  other  cereals.    It  is  used 
medicinally  to  stop  hemorrhage  and  in  obstetrics 
to  cause  contraction  of  the  uterus  and  induce  labor. 
Poisoning  from  eating  bread  made  from  rye  in- 
fected with  the  fungus  or  from  continued  use  of 
the  drug  may  either  cause  gangrene  or  affect  the 
nervous  system. 
En  (6'rl)  [Hob ,  -watching],  son  of  Gad    Gen.  46  16; 

Num  26  16 

Eric  IX  (Eric  the  Saint),  d.  1160,  king  of  Northern 
Sweden  Leading  a  crusade  to  Finland,  he  con- 
verted the  Finns  to  Christianity  by  the  sword  He 
was  assassinated  by  a  Danish  prince,  a  pagan 
Soon  afterward  the  people  began  to  revere  him  as  a 
saint,  and  he  became  the  patron  saint  of  Sweden. 
Feast  day  May  18 

Eric  XIV,  1533-77,  king  of  Sweden  (1560-68),  son 
and  successor  of  Gustavus  I.  In  order  to  strength- 
en the  power  of  the  crown,  he  limited  (1561)  the 
privileges  of  the  royal  dukes  He  forbade  the  mar- 
riage of  his  brother  John,  duke  of  Finland,  to  the 
sister  of  the  king  of  Poland  John  disobeyed  and 
was  accused  of  treason  and  imprisoned  (1563) 
Eric  tried  to  regulate  the  status  of  the  nobles,  but 
finally,  fearful  of  treason,  assassinated  Nils  Sture, 
of  the  powerful  Sture  family,  and  had  other  nobles 
murdered  or  imprisoned  (1667)  Having  unsuc- 
cessfully sought  the  hand  of  Elizabeth  of  England, 
Eric  married  his  peasant  mistress  in  1568  and  had 
her  crowned  queen  Swedish  reverses  in  the  war 
with  Denmark  (1563-70),  the  unpopularity  of  hia 
adviser,  Goran  Persson,  and  Eric's  evident  insanity 
enabled  John  to  lead  a  successful  insurrection 
against  him  Eric  was  deposed  (1568)  and  died  in 
prison  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brothers  John  III 
and  Charles  IX  A  patron  of  the  arts  and  literature, 
Eric  was  himself  an  author  of  some  ability 
Ericht,  Loch  (16kh'  g'rfkht),  lake,  14  mi  long,  Perth- 
shire and  Inverness-shire,  Scotland,  at  the  foot  of 
Ben  Alder 

Enck,  city  (pop  1,591),  SW  Okla  ,  me  1903  The 
region  has  farms,  ranches,  and  natural  gas 
Ericsson,  John  (S'rfksun),  1803-89,  Swedish-Ameri- 
can inventor  and  marine  engineer,  b  Varmland  co  , 
Sweden  He  moved  to  London  in  1826  In  a  rail- 
road locomotive  contest  (1829),  his  entry,  the 
Novelty,  was  defeated  by  George  Stephenson's 
Rocket  Ericsson's  outstanding  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  screw  propeller  (he  patented  one  in 
1836)  for  ships  was  responsible  for  his  corning 
to  the  United  States  in  1839  to  build  for  the 
navy  The  U  S  S.  Princeton,  completed  by  him  in 
1844,  was  the  first  warship  with  a  screw  propeller 
Unfortunately,  one  of  the  Pnnceton'a  guns,  which 
he  did  not  build,  exploded  and  killed  several 
notables,  and  ho  was  blamed  unjustly  for  the 
disaster  He  IB  chiefly  remembered  as  the  designer 
aaid  builder  of  the  Monitor  (see  MONITOR)  The 
battle  of  the  MONITOR  AND  MKKRIMAO  caught  the 
imagination  of  the  people  and  made  Erusaon  a 
hero  With  his  associates  ho  was  busy  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Civil  War  designing  and  building 
more  ironclads  After  the  war  he  built  monitors 
for  other  governments,  constructed  gunboats  for 
Spam,  and  worked  on  a  "destroyer"  with  successful 
devices  for  releasing  torpedoes  under  water,  in 
which,  however,  he  could  not  interest  tho  navy 
He  made  many  other  contributions  to  engineering, 
notably  m  ordnance,  marine  engines,  and  caloric 
or  heat  enguies  In  his  late  years  he  did  experimen- 
tal work  m  solar  physics  See  biography  by  W.  C. 
Church  (1890) 

Ericsson,  Leif  see  LEIF  ERICSSON 
Enc  the  Red,  fl  10th  cent ,  Norse  chieftain,  dis- 
coverer and  colonizer  of  Greenland  He  left  (c  950) 
Norway  with  his  exiled  father  and  settled  in  Ice- 
land A  feud  resulting  in  manslaughter  led  to  his 
banishment  (c  981)  for  three  years  from  Iceland 
He  sailed  (c  982}  to  seek  land  reputed  to  he  W  of 
Iceland  The  discovery  of  Greenland  followed, 
and  Eric  and  his  viking  followers  spent  three  years 
exploring  the  south  and  west  coasts  On  his  return 
to  Iceland  he  promoted  a  colonizing  venture  and 
is  said  to  have  given  Greenland  its  attractive  name 
to  encourage  settlers  He  led  (c  986)  to  the  new 
land  a  group  of  25  ships,  of  which  14  arrived  Eric 
established  a  farmstead,  Brattahlid,  near  present 
Julianehaab  and  was  a  loader  of  a  southern  settle- 
ment at  Osterbygd  He  resisted  in  vain  the  intro- 
duction (c  1000)  of  Christianity  by  his  son  LEW 
ERICSSON. 

Eridu  (a'rldoo),  ancient  Sumerian  city  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, near  the  Euphrates,  built  close  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  but  now  (because  of  silting)  well  inland 
The  ruins  are  in  Iraq,  near  the  ruing  of  Ur,  and 
have  been  excavated  The  city  is  very  old,  dating 
perhaps  from  the  8th  millennium  B.C  It  was  a 
center  of  worship  of  the  water-god  Ea. 
Ene.  1  Town  (pop  1,019),  N  Colo.,  N  of  Denver,  in 
a  coal  area,  inc  1885.  *  Village  (pop  1,052),  NW 
111 ,  on  the  Rock  River  and  NE  of  Moline,  inc.  1872 
S  City  (pop  1,286),  co.  Beat  of  Neoaho  oo ,  SB 
Kansas,  on  the  Neoeho  and  WNW  of  Pitteburg 
founded  1867,  inc.  1870.  It  is  a  trade  center  and 


'  NW  Pa.,  on  Lake  Erie  SW  of  Buffalo;  laid  out  1705, 
inc.  as  a  borough  1806,  as  a  city  1851.  The  state's 
only  port  on  the  Great  Lakes,  it  is  a  busy  shipping 
point  for  coal,  iron,  chemicals,  and  petroleum  It 
has  machinery  and  metal-products  plants  A  re- 
constructed blockhouse  commemorates  Fort  Pres- 
que  Isle.  The  original  fort,  built  in  1753  by  the 
French,  was  occupied  and  rebuilt  in  1760  by  the 
English  and  was  destroyed  in  1763  by  Pontiac.  In 
1764  a  peace  conference  was  held  on  this  site  by  the 
British  and  Indians  Garrison  Hill  (now  the  site 
of  the  state  soldiers'  and  sailors'  home)  was  forti- 
fied in  1795  The  Venango  Trail,  which  was  the 
mam  land  route  to  Lake  Ene,  connected  the  line  of 
French  forts  from  Quebec  to  the  Ohio  river  At 
Crystal  Point,  Perry's  fleet  was  launched  befoie 
his  victory  over  the  British  m  1813  The  first  all- 
iron  battleship,  the  Wolverine,  was  assembled  at 
Ene  (1843).  Stanton  House  waa  a  stop  on  the 
Underground  Railroad  H  T  Burleigh,  composer, 
was  born  at  Erie  Mercy  hurst  College  is  here 
Erie,  Lake,  241  mi  long  and  from  30  to  57  mi  wide, 
fourth  m  size  and  shallowest  of(the  Great  Lakes 
Lying  571  94  ft  above  sea  level,  it  has  a  maximum 
depth  of  210  ft.  and  an  area  of  9,950  sq.  mi  On 
its  north  shore  it  touches  Canada  (Ontario),  on 
its  south.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio;  on 
its  west,  a  small  portion  of  Michigan  The  Detroit 
river  is  its  inlet  from  Lake  Huron,  and  the  Niagara 
its  outlet  into  Lake  Ontano  Navigation  between 
Lakes  Huron  and  Erie  follows  a  natural  channel, 
but  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  it  passes 
through  the  Wetland  Canal  Lake  Erie  is  con- 
nected with  the  Atlantic  by  the  New  York  State 
Barge  Canal  and  the  Hudson  nver.  The  lake, 
which  is  subject  to  violent  storms,  is  partially  ice- 
bound and  largely  closed  to  navigation  from  mid- 
December  until  about  the  end  of  March  Its 
principal  U  S  ports  are  Buffalo  and  Dunkirk, 
N  Y  ,  Erie,  Pa  ,  Conneaut,  Ashtabula,  Cleveland, 
Loram,  Sandusky,  and  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Detroit, 
on  the  lake's  inlet  Its  mam  Canadian  ports  aio 
Port  Colbome.  Port  Dover,  Port  Stanley,  and 
Leamington  Probably  the  first  white  man  to  see 
Lake  Erie  was  Louis  Jolhot  m  1069  Forts  and 
trading  posts  sprang  up  along  its  shore  Tho 
French  and  Indian  Wars  gave  Great  Bntain  con- 
trol of  the  lake,  which  she  retained  even  after  the 
American  Revolution  At  the  close  of  the  War  of 
1812  the  international  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  was  established  to  run 
approximately  through  the  center  of  the  lake  See 
Harlan  Hatchet,  Lake  Ene  (1945)  Tho  battle  of 
Lake  Erie,  Sept  10,  1813,  a  naval  engagement  in 
the  War  of  1812,  was  fought  at  Put  in  Bay  An 
American  fleet  (9  sbjps)  lod  by  Oliver  H  PERm 
defeated  a  British  squadron  (6  ships)  commanded 
by  Capt  Robert  Barclay  and  thereby  won  control 
of  the  lake 

Ene  Canal,  artificial  waterway,  extending  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo  and  connecting  the  Hudson  with 
Lake  Erie  After  the  American  Revolution,  tho 
need  for  a  canal  between  tho  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Atlantic  coast  was  imperative  George  Washing- 
ton saw  political  unity  in  canalization,  others 
visualized  easy  transportation  and  UK  reaaed  trade 
free  from  Canadian  competition  Several  land 
surveys  for  a  canal  followed,  and  by  1810  the  issue 
loomed  large  in  tho  New  York  state  legislature, 
where  Do  Witt  CLINTON  lent  it  hia  political 
strength  A  canal  commission,  imludmg  De  Witt 
Clinton,  Gouverncur  Morris,  Stephen  Van  Renase- 
laer,  Thomas  Eddy,  and  others,  formed  (1810)  by 
the  legislature,  recommended  (1811)  an  Erie  rather 
than  an  Ontario  canal  The  War  of  1812  stilled 
the  issue  but  revealed  a  canal  need  After  a  pubh< 
meeting  in  New  York  city  (1815),  Clinton  drew  up 
an  Erie  canal  proposal  and  petitioned  the  legislature 
for  the  canal  s  authorization  Tho  caual  bill  was 
debated  in  the  legislature  (1816-17),  New  York 
city  and  the  Lake  Ontario  interests  opposing  vigor- 
ously Meanwhile,  veto  of  a  national-waterway* 
project  forced  the  proposed  canal's  financial  bur- 
den on  New  York  state,  but  the  canal  bill  passed 
tho  state  legislature  in  April,  1817  The  Eric 
Canal's  middle  section  (extending  from  Utica  to 
Salina)  was  completed  in  1820,  its  eastern  section 
was  finished  at  Albany  in  1823  Elaborate  celebra- 
tions followed  tho  canal's  completion  in  1825, 
Clinton  and  other  notables  sailed  from  Buffalo 
to  New  York  city,  where  Clinton  emptied  a  barrel 
of  Lake  Erie  water  into  the  Atlantic  The  canal, 
over  350  mi  long  and  costing  over  $7,000,000,  was 
later  enlarged  Its  most  important  branches,  the 
Champlain  (1819),  the  Oswego  (1828),  and  the 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  were  also  enlarged.  The  Erie's 
total  cost,  at  the  end  of  1882  when  its  tolls  were 
abolished,  was  over  $78,000,000  It  had  showed 
large  profits  Railroad  competition,  beginning  m 
the  1850s,  eventually  destroyed  the  canal's  long- 
haul  advantages.  Some  improvements  were  made 
(1884-94),  but  its  inadequate  navigability  and  the 
disclosure  of  a  fraudulent  canal  administration 
(the  "Canal  Ring")  brought  plans  for  its  basic  im- 
provement and  conversion  into  the  NEW  YORK 
STATE  BABOB  CANAL.  The  Ene  helped  to  push 


shipping  Domt  for  an  oil-producing  and  farming     New  York  city's  financial  development,  opened 
area    4  City  (pop   116,955),  co.  seat  of  Brie  co.,     Eastern  markets  to  the  farm  products  of  the  Great 


CTOM  rsferMMM  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tin  key  to  pioouacituon  faces  peg •  1. 


Lakes  region,  fostered  immigration  to  the  Old     Hades    The  Erinyes  were  called  Semnae  (som'ne) 
Northwest,  and  helped  to  create  numerous  large      [Gr  ,~  august  ones]  and,  euphemistically,  Eumem- 
'     '    '  ""     iziod      des  (ume'n'Ide-z)  [Gr, -favorable  ones]    The  latter 


cities    Its  initial  success  started  a  wave  of  fren^ 
canal  buildmg,  which  was  ended  completely  only 
r  the  victory  of  the  railroads 


is  their  title  as  the  chorus  in  the  Eumenides  of  Aos- 

hy  the  victory  ot  tne  railroads  chylus,  who  was  fined  when  the  realistic  appearance 

Erie  Indians,  tribe  of  Iroquoian  linguistic  stock,     of  the  chorus  caused  panic  in  the  Athenian  theatei 

who  in  the  17th  cent,  inhabited  the  region  E  and     T     ~  

8E  of  Lake  Erie  in  the  presc 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio 


........  ________ 

(dl'rfi)  [dire  ones] 


bered  some  14,000  Although  they  were  sedentary 
farmers  of  the  Eastern  Woodlands  culture,  they 
exhibited  some  Southeastern  cultural  traits,  such 
as  the  use  of  poisoned  airows  and  building  of 
palisaded  villages  They  were  traditional  enemies 
of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy,  and  in  1656,  after  one 
of  the  most  relentless  and  destructive  Indian  wars, 


__________  -  __________  r  _____  ..... 

The  Romans  called  them  Dir 
and  Funae  (fu'rlfi)  [furies] 
They  then  num-    Eriphyle  (SrTf  I'le)  ,  m  Greek  legend,  wife  of  AMPHI- 


Knowing  that  if  he  joined  the  SEVEN 
AOAINBT  THEBES  he  would  go  to  his  death,  Amphi- 
ataus  refused  to  go  until  Eriphyle,  bribed  by  Poly- 
m res  with  the  necklace  of  HARMONIA,  persuaded 
him  When  her  sons  ALCMABON  and  Ampmlochus 
pew  to  manhood,  they  punished  her  treachery  by 
killing  her 


the  Iroquois  almost  exterminated  them     The  sur-    Eris  (f'rte)  [Gr , -discord],  in  Greek  legend,  female 

viving  captives  were  either  adopted  or  enslaved      personification  of  strife,  who  provoked  a  dispute    Ermak    see  YERMAK. 

by  the  confederacy,  and  some  of  their  descendants      among  HERA,  APHRODITE,  and  ATHENA    See  \pn.v    Ermansjric  (urma'nurfk) ,  d  c  375,  king  of  the  Ostro- 


ERNST 

it  shared  the  history  of  Bayreuth.  It  was  rebuilt 
after  a  devastating  fire  in  1706,  and  the  present 
city  has  a  predominantly  baroque  character  G.  8 
Ohm  was  born  here,  and  1'nediich  Kuckert  lived 
here 

Erltnger,  Joseph  (ur'l&ng-ur),  1874-,  \merican  sci- 
entist, b  San  Francisco,  grad  Umv  of  California 
(BS,  1895),  M.D  Johns  Hopkins,  1X09  For  his 
c  contributions  to  physiology,  especially  nerve  ac  tton, 
he  shared  with  H  S  Gasser  the  1944  Nobel  Prize 
in  Physiology  and  Medicine  From  1910  to  1940 
he  was  professor  of  physiology  at  the  medical 
school  of  Washington  Cniv ,  St  Louis  With 
H  S  Gasser  he  wrote  Electrical  Signs  of  Nervous 
Activity  (1937) 

Erlanger  (ur'l&ng-ur),  residential  town  (pop  2,416), 
N  Ky  ,  a  suburb  of  Covington  and  Cincinnati 


live  on  reservations  m  Oklahoma  as  "Seneca"  In-      or  DISCORD 
dians.  See  R  C  Vietzen,  Immortal  Eries  (1945)       Erith   (e'rfth^ 


goths    He  extended  his  powei  over  other  barbarian 
tribes  and  thus  built  up  an  empire  in  eastern 


-      ,    eVIth),    urban   district    (1931  

Erie  Railroad.    The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad      32,789,  1947  estimated  pop   45,170),  Kent,  Eng-     Europe  N  of  the  Danube.   He  wax  overthrown  by 
Company  was  enfranchised  and  me  orporated  in      land,  on  the  Thames  and  ESE  of  London     It  IB  a      the  " 
1832,  and  construction  was  begun  in   1835  from      summer  resort  with  fine  estates,  and  it  manufac- 
I*iermont,  NY,  on  the  Hudson  river  ^The^year      tures  chemicals,  explosives,  paper,  cables,  radios, 

lubricating  oil,  and  flour 


mi  ,  pop   c  700,000),  NE  Africa,  on  the  Red  Rea 
Asmara  is  the  capital,  Assab  and  Massawa  are  the 


1851  saw  483  mi   of  trunk  line  across  New  York      ._ ra 

state  completed  to  Dunkirk,  N  Y  ,  on  Lake  Erie    Eritrea  (eYItrP'u),  former  Italian  colony  (46,128  sq 

at  a  huge  cost     The  railroad  was  extended  to  " 

Je?sey  City,  N  J,  and  to  Buffalo,  N  Y  ,  but  in 
1801  the  company  failed  and  was  reorganized  as 
the  Erie  Railway  Company  The  company  gamed 
sound  footing  during  the  Civil  War  before  it  be- 
<  arne  the  subject  of  a  tremendous  finam  ml  battle 
Daniel  DRt,w,  Jay  GOULD,  and  James  FISK  allied 
themselves  and  from  1866  to  1868  outmaneuvered 
— with  aid  of  unauthorized  stock  issues,  political 
chicanery,  and  me  essant  litigation — Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt  to  keep  control  of  the  Erie  Railway  Com- 
pany Drew  lost  his  control  to  Gould,  who  during 
his  presidency  (1868-72)  further  wrecked  the  Erie 
Railway  Company  After  further  financial  trick- 
ery, the  Erie  Railway  Company  went  bankrupt 
and  was  reorganized  (1878)  as  the  New  York,  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  Railway  Company  By  1880 
branch  lines  were  built  to  Chicago  The  New 
York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  went  into  receiver- 
ship after  the  Panic  of  1893  and  was  reorganized 
(1895)  as  the  Erie  Hailroad  Company  Under  the 
presidency  (1901-27)  of  Frederick  I)  Underwood, 
the  Erie  fought  an  uphill  fight,  and  after  a  major 
reorganization  (1941)  it  yielded  (1942)  a  dividend 
for  the  first  tune  in  09  \cars  See  Edward  Hunger- 
ford,  Men  of  Eiie  (1940) 

Engena,  John  Scotus  (sko'tus  M'jtnu)  (Latin 
Si  ot  us**  Irish,  KngttM-boinm  Ireland],  <  810-880, 
scholastic  philosopher,  apparently  born  in  Ire- 
land About  847  ho  was  invited  by  Charles  II 
(Charles  the  Bald)  to  take  charge  of  the  <  ourt 
sc  hool  at  Pans  At  Chailes's  request  also  he  trans- 
lated the  writings  of  Pscuclo-Dion>sius  and  h 


....3  HUNS  and  soon  afterwaid  came  to  a  violent 
end.eithei  committing  suicide  01  being  assassinated 
In  Germanic  legend  he  bears  the  character  of  a 
treacherous  tyiant  He  appears  in  Anglo-Saxon 
poems  (e  g  ,  Dear)  as  Kotmanric  and  in  Old  Norse 
literature  as  Jormunrekkor 

Ermeland  (eY'mulant),  Ermland  (orm'Iant),  or 
Wanma  (w6r'm?n),  historic  diocese  of  former 
East  Prussia  The  region,  extending  far  inland 
from  the  Baltic  Sea,  was  ceded  to  Poland  by  the 
Teutonic  Knights  in  1466  and  passed  to  Prussia 
only  ui  1772,  in  the  first  Polish  partition  Since 
1945  it  has  been  again  under  Polish  administration. 


l>orts  The  land  boundaries  of  Eritrea  are  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  on  the  west,  Ethiopia  on 
the  south,  arid  French  Somahland  on  the  east  The 
southern  part  is  a  largely  desert  coastal  strip  c  30 
mi  wide,  in  N  Eritrea  there  is  a  narrower  level 

coastal  zone  adjoining  a  rugged    inland  plateau      , „ . 

(3,000-7,000  ft   high)      Moat  of  the  country  sup-    ermine  (ur  'mm),  name  for  various  species  of  WEASEL 
ports  only  a  scanty  population  of  pastoral  nomads       and  for  their  fur    In  fur  trapping  the  name  weasel 
Central  Eritrea,  however,  has  many  fertile  agricul- 
Products  of  the  country  include 


tural  valleys      

citrus  fruits,  cereals,  cotton,  and  hides  Eritrea 
was  more  or  less  governed  by  Ethiopia  until  the 
16th  cent ,  when  the  region  fell  to  the  Ottoman 
Turks  Various  parts  were  under  petty  c  luef tains 
from  the  17th  cent  to  the  mid-l9th  cent,  when 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Italy  struggled  for  control 
Italy  was  dominant  by  the  1880s  and  formed  the 
colony  m  1890  Eritrea  was  an  important  base  for 
Itab's  conquest  (1936  36)  of  Ethiopia  In  the 


commentator    IVIaximus    Confessor       Engena    is    Erivan  (Mfvan',  Rus  eVTvan'yu),  Armenian  Yerevan 


waid  to  have  been  invitee!  to  England  by  King 
Alfred  One  account  has  it  that  he  was  put  to 
death  by  his  students,  but  the  story  of  his  death  is 
obsc  uro  as  is  that  of  muc  h  of  his  life  It  is  not  even 
c  ertam  whether  he  was  a  priest  Engena  was  per- 
haps the  most  learned  man  of  his  time  and  a  re- 
markable thinker  His  thought,  based  on  that  of 
Pseudo-Dion>  sius,  with  elements  of  Aristotle,  the 
Greek  Fathers,  and  St  Augustine,  is  Neoplatonic 
Philosophy  and  theology  are  identified,  all  thinking 
and  being  begui  and  end  with  God,  who  is  above 
all  being  and  thought  Erigena  makes  a  fourfold 
division  of  the  things  that  are,  or  nature' — that 
which  creates  and  is  not  created,  that  which  is 
created  and  c  reates,  that  whic  h  is  created  and  does 
not  create,  that  which  neither  c  reates  nor  la  creat- 
ed. The  first  is  God,  the  source  of  all  things  The 
sec  ond  is  the  Logos,  existent  in,  and  cootornal  with, 
God,  in  whom  are  the  primordial  causes  and  types 
of  things  The  third  is  the  world  of  space,  time, 
and  generation,  which  came  into  being  from  the 
primordial  causes  by  emanation  through  the  suc- 
cessive  genera  and  species  The  fourth  is  again 


is  generally  used  for  skins  obtained  in  Noi  th  Ameri- 
ca and  stoat  is  applied  to  the  chief  specie*.  ( Wustela 
erminea)  of  the  northern  paits  of  Euiope  and  Aeia 
The  pelts  are  made  into  wtaps,  coats,  and  trim- 
mings When  used  in  the  white  winter  coat,  the 
fur  is  bleached  to  remove  decolorations  The 
black  tails  are  sometime*  used  in  America  as 
ornament,  and  in  Europe  they  wei«  alwavs  used 
with  the  ermine  of  royal  robes  Both  the  white 
winter  coat  dyed  light  brown  and  the  blown  winter 

„  ..   ._.... „ __,    ._   .          _      .  ..      coat  of  ati  arctic  weasel  which  does  not  become 

Second  World  War  the  colony  was  used  for  attac  ks      white  in  wmtei  are  called  summei  ermine 
on  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan     Eaily  in  1941  the    Ermine  Street,  early  Roman  road  in  Britain  said 
British  counterattacked  and  by  Apiil  completed      to  have  extended  from  Londmmm  (London)  N  to 
the  conquest  of  Eritrea  and  occupied  the  terntory       Lindum  (Lincoln)     Its  length  and  exact  route  are 
Ethiopia    had    Jong    demanded    Eritrea    on    the      disputed     See  Thomas  Codiington,  Roman  Roads 
grounds  that  the  population,  largely  Moslem,  was      in  Kritain  (new  cd     1918) 
of  Ethiopian  stock  and  that  the  coast  was  needed    Ermland    see  ERMEI  \NO 

to  give  access  to  the  Red  Sea    In  1949  the  General    Erne  (urn),  river  of  Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland, 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  voted  to  award      rising  in  Lough  Gowna  on  the  border  of  Counties 

Longford  and  Cavan,  and  flowing  72  mi  NW 
through  Counties  Cavan,  Fermanagh  and  Done- 
gal, through  Loughs  Oughter  and  Eine,  past  Bel- 
turbet  and  Ballyshannon,  to  Donegal  Bay  of  the 

200,031,  1948  estimated  pop  300,000),  capital  of  Brne^Lmigli  (ISkh'  urn'),  lake,  200  ft  deep,  Co 
the  Armenian  SSR,  on  the  Zanga  river,  in  a  pictur-  Fermanagh,  Northern  Ireland  Upper  Lough  Erne 
esque  orchard  district  surrounded  by  mountains  (10  mi  long  and  3  mi  wide)  is  joined  to  Lower 
Mt  Ararat,  in  Turkish  territory,  is  visible  from  Lough  Eine  (18  mi  long  and  5  mi  wide)  by  a  10- 
heie  Foundc'd  in  the  7th  cent  A  D  ,  Erivan  was  mile  stretch  of  the  Erne  river  Both  lakes  have  nu- 
the  capital  of  Armenia  under  Persian  rule  After  merous  islands,  on  one  of  which  is  Enmskillen 
the  downfall  (15th  c  eut )  of  Tamerlane's  empire,  to  Ernest  I,  1784-1844,  duke  of  SAXE-COBURQ-GOTHA  , 
which  Erivan  belonged,  the  city  passed  back  and  brother  of  Leopold  I  of  Belgium,  uncle  of  Queen 
~  '  "*  "  '  '  Victoria  of  England,  and  father  of  Victoria's  con- 

sort, Punce  Albert  He  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of 
Coburg  m  1806  and  acquired  Gotha  m  1826 


most  of  Eritrea  to  Ethiopia  but  took  no  action  be- 
cause the  final  disposition  of  all  the  former  Italian 
colonies  was  not  settled 


,  , 

(verfvun'),    city    (1920    pop     64,613,    1939    pop 


forth  between  Persia  and  Turkey    It  was  taken  by 
and  formally  ceded  to 


Russia  from  Persia  in  1827  * 

Russia  by  the  Treaty  of  Turkamanchai  (1828) 

Under  the  Soviet  regime  Erivan  underwent  spec-    Ernest  Augustus,^  771-1851,  king  of  Hanover  j[1837~ 


God,  but  regarded  now  as  the  end  of  all  things,  for      power  for  ita  industries 


tacular  growth,  mainly  because  of  the  establish 
ment  of  important  industries  (machinery,  textiles, 
and  chemicals)  and  the  influx  of  \rmeman  refu- 
gees. Erivan  is  the  seat  of  a  universitj  (founded 
1921)  and  possesses  several  museums  and  public 
libraries  (totaling  3,000,000  volumes)  Some 
10,000  ancient  Armenian  manuscripts  have  Ixsen 
transferred  here  from  Echmiadzui  Erivan  con- 
sists of  a  modern  section  and  of  the  old  historic  al 
city  Hydroelectric  stations  on  the  Zanga  furnish 


51)  and  duke  of  Cum bei  land,  fifth  son  of  George 
III  of  England  At  the  accession  ot  Victona,  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Hanover  were  separate*!, 
since  succession  in  Hanover  was  only  through  the 
male  line  The  reign  of  Ernest  Augustus  was  no- 
toriously leactionary  He  rescinded  the  liberal  con- 
stitution of  1833  and  evoked  the  famous  protest  of 
the  seven  GttTTivoEV  professors  The  i  evolution- 
ary outbreaks  of  1848  forced  him  to  restore  the  con- 
stitution, but  he  later  attempted  to  evade  his  con- 
cessions He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Geoige  V 


just  as  creatures  have  emanated  from  God,  so  they    Erkel,  Ferenc  (fP'rfnts  fir'kol),  1810-93,  Hungarian    Ernie,  Rowland  Edmund  Prothero,  1st  Baron  (ur'- 


will  return  to  nun    This  division  is  reminiscent  of  composer,  the  founder  of  opera  in  Hungary"    Ho 

the  analysis  of  a  umvoisal  into  its  generic  and  wrote  the  Hungarian  national  anthem  (1845),  and 

specific  parts,  plus  the  converse  process  by  which  his  operas,  of  which  Hunyady  Laszlo  (1844)  and 

the  parts  are  unified  in  the  universal,  thought  is  Bank  Ban  (1861)  are  most  famous,  are  marked 

identified  with  reality.    Engena's  principal  writ-  with  strong  national  feeling 

ings  are  De  division*  naturae  and  the  fragmentary  Erlach,  Johann  Bernhard  Fischer  von:  see  FISCHER 

De  egreMu  et  regressu  animae  ad  Deum    See  Henry  VON  ERLACH,  JOHANN  BEKNHARD 

Bett,  Johannes  Scotus  Engena  (1925).  Erlangen  (er'lang-un),  city  (pop    45,536),  Middle 

Eriha,  Palestine  see  JERICHO  -                ~                  .../•»•.                 ...    . 

Erin  (eVm,  eVro),  poetic  name  of  IRELAND. 

Eriniu,  fl  4th  cent.  ?B  C  ,  Greek  woman  poet,  in- 


fluenced by  Sappho  Her  Distaff,  in  300  hexam- 
eters (of  which  fragments  survive),  a  lament  for  a 
friend,  was  compared  anciently  to  Homer 


Erinyes  (erm'e-ea),  m  Greek  religion,  the  Furies 
or  goddesses  of  vengeance,  usually  represented  as 
three  maidens,  winged,  with  snakes  in  their  hair 
They  were  born  from  the  blood  of  URANUS,  and 
their  names  were  Megaera  (mejS'ru)  [envious], 


ml.  pr&'dhuro),  1851-1937,  British  agriculturist, 
editor,  and  writer  He  seived  as  piesident  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  fiom  1916  to  1919,  and  from 
1894  to  1 899  he  edited  the  Quarterly  Revmu  Among 
his  books  are  Pioneers  and  Progress  of  English  Farm~ 
ing  (1887),  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Dean  Stan- 
ley (1893),  English  Farming  J'ast  and  Present 

„ ,  --„    .,._,.     ,, (1912),  and  The  I^nd  and  Its  People  (1925) 

Francoma,  Bavaria,  on  the  Regnitz  river  and  N  of  Ernst,  Harold  Clarence  (Ainst),  1856-1922,  Amen- 
Nuremberg  It  has  breweries  and  textile  manufac- 
tures and  produces  the  major  part  of  German 
medical  equipment,  such  as  X-ray  machines  and 
hearing  aids.  Erlangen  is  best  known,  however, 
for  its  university  (the  only  Protestant  university 
in  Bavaria,  founded  1742  at  Bayreuth  and  trans- 
ferred here  in  1743)  Schelling  and  Schleiermacher 


taught  here  in  the  19th  cent.   The  university  has 


:,  Harold  Clarence  (fimit),  1S50-1922,  Ameri- 
can bacteriologist,  b  Cincinnati,  M  D  Harvard, 
1880  He  studied  with  Robert  Koch  and  m  1885 
opened  at  Harvard  a  course  m  bacteiiology  He 
established  laboratories  in  Boston  hospitals  and 
furnished  diphtheria  antitoxin  and  tubeiculin  for 
use  bv  the  state  Besides  editing  the  Journal  of 
Medical  Research  from  1890,  he  wrote  several  books 
on  infection  and  immunity 


Twinhone  (tlslf'one)  [blood  avenger],  and  Aleoto  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg  from  the  llth  to  the 
(ulfiVtS)  (unceasing,  i.e.,  m  pursuit].  They  pursued  14th  cent  and  passed  (1402)  to  the  Franconian 
criminals,  drove  them  mad,  and  tormented  them  in  branch  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern,  under  which 


numerous  scientific  institutes  and  a  large  library     Ernst,  Max  (maks'  grnst'),  1891-,  German  painter 
Dating  from  the  8th  cent,,  Erlangen  belonged  to     Aftei  the  First  World  War  he  joined  the  Dada 

^      '     "  '  ~      *         *          *      movement  m  Paris  and  contnbuted  to  the  pei  lodi- 

cal    Revolution   gurr6almte      Krnst    has    explored 
many  means,  including  collage,  psychic  automatism, 


Cross  references  arc  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronuncUtton  facei  pace  1. 


EROS 

and  photographic  representation,  m  his  attempt 
to  express  the  subconscious  He  is  well  represented 
in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  Yoi  k 
Eros  (I'ros,  fi'ros)  {Gr  ,  -love],  in  Greek  mythology, 
god  of  love  He  is  the  fort  e  of  love  in  all  its  mani- 
festations— physical  passion  at  its  strongest,  tender 
romantic  love,  rose-crowned,  playful,  sportive 
friend  of  love-making  and  flirtation  Bv  some  he 
was  pictured  as  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  gods,  born 
from  Chaos  like  Gaea  the  earth-goddess  and  per- 
sonifying creative  power  and  harmonv  Associated 
with  Dionysus  m  the  ORPHIC  MYSTERIFS,  he  was 
worsluped  as  Protogonos,  the  first-born  More 
usually,  he  was  called  the  son  of  Aphrodite  and 
Ares  and  was  represented  as  a  winged  >outh  armed 
with  how  and  arrows  He  is  sometimes  also  repre- 
sented with  a  brother,  Anteros  In  later  times,  and 
especiallv  as  the  Roman  CUPID  or  Amor,  he  was 
represented  as  a  child,  and  Venus  was  accompanied 
not  with  one  Cupid  but  with  many  t  herubic  boys 
For  the  story  of  Eros  and  Psyche,  see  Psi  c  at 
erosion  (IrS'zhn),  general  term  for  the  processes  by 
which  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  constantly  being 
worn  away,  in  which  the  principal  agents  are  run- 
ning water,  waves,  glaciers,  and  the  wind  All 
running  water  gathers  and  transports  particles  of 
soil  or  fragments  of  rock,  foimed  by  WEATHERING, 
and  every  stream  earues  in  suspension  or  rolls 
along  its  bottom  material  received  from  its  tribu- 
taries or  detached  from  its  own  banks  In  addition 
to  this  power  of  transportation,  which  is  an  es- 
sential feature  of  erosion,  streams  have  the  power 
of  wearing  away  their  beds  by  corrasion  If  the 
bed  is  rough,  with  many  jagged  points,  and  the 
water  is  moving  with  sufficient  velocity ,  the  jagged 
points  are  detached  by  the  meie  mechanical  action 
of  the  water,  if  on  the  other  hand  the  bed  is  smooth 
and  hard,  it  is  worn  by  the  rubbing  of  the  particles 
being  transported  Streams  also  gather  and 
transport  material  decomposed  by  the  chemical 
action  of  weathering  agents  on  rock  Erosion  by 
running  water  frequently  enlarges  slight  depres- 
sions, forming  gullies,  ravines,  and  ultimately 
vallejs,  widens  and  alters  the  (ourses  of  riveis, 
and  i educes  hilly  areas  to  peneplains  01  very 
nearly  level  surfaces  Eroded  materials  either  find 
their  way  to  the  deep  sea  or  are  deposited  as 
ALLUVIUM  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  basin 
of  the  Mississippi  river  is  being  reduced  bv  erosion 
at  the  rate  of  one  foot  m  about  9,000  years  Sea 
coasts  are  eroded  by  ocean  waves,  which  detach 
loose  or  noriresistant  mateual  and  wear  the  rock 
bv  both  the  force  of  their  own  impact  and  the  abra- 
sue  action  of  the  detritus  they  carry  A  C.LA(  IER 
erodes  by  plucking  off  loose  rocks  and  by  its 
abrasive  action  on  the  surface  over  which  it  passes, 
the  wind  is  an  important  agent  in  and  tegions, 
wheie  it  may  tiansport  sand  in  the  form  of  a  DUNE 
Washing  away  of  the  fine  rich  topsoil  of  farm 
lands  annually  destroys  gioat  amounts  of  wealth 
Tins  menace  is  particularly  acute  in  Mississippi 
and  other  regions  of  the  South  and  in  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Montana  Among  the 
methods  of  preventing  soil  eiosion  are  refoiosta- 
tion,  the  leaving  of  fallow  strips,  tei racing,  under- 
draining,  ditching,  deep  plowing,  and  plowing 
across  slopes  rathei  than  up  and  down  See  P  B 
Sears,  Deserts  on  the  March  (19  i5) ,  Russell  Lord, 
To  Hold  This  Soil  (U  S.  Dept  of  Agriculture,  Mis- 
cellaneous Publication  321),  G  V  Jacks  and  R 
O  Whyte,  Vanishing  Lands  ( 19.39),  H  H  Bennett, 
Soil  Conservation  (1939),  William  Vogt,  Road  to 
Survival  (1948) 

Erpemus,  Thomas  (urpS'neus),  1584-1024,  Dutch 
Onentahbt,  whose  name  in  Dutch  was  Van  Erpe 
He  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  sc  holars  of  his 
day  and  wrote  several  grammars  of  Near  Eastern 
languages,  notably  onp  of  Arabic 
Errett,  Isaac  (S'rlt),  1820-88,  American  minister  of 
the  Disciples  of  Christ,  b  New  York  city  After 
years  of  pastoral  and  evangelistic  work  in  pioneer 
towns  of  Ohio  and  Michigan,  he  became  (1866)  the 
first  editor  of  the  Christian  Standard  and  made  it 
the  denomination's  foremost  periodical  See  J  S 
Lamar,  Memoirs  of  I  soar  Errett  (2  v  ols  ,  1893) 
Erngal,  Mount  (ereg61 '),2,400  ft  high,  Co  Donegal, 

Ireland,  highest  point  in  the  county 
Ersch,  Johann  Samuel  (yd'htin  za'moocl  firsh'), 
1766-1828,  German  encyclopedist,  first  editor  of 
the  great  encyclopedia  known  as  Ersch  and  Gru- 
ber's  At  his  death,  17  volumes  had  been  com- 
pleted As  editor  he  was  succeeded  by  Johann 
Gottfried  Gruber,  who  had  been  his  associate  Pre- 
vious works  of  Ersch  entitle  him  to  bo  considered 
the  father  of  German  bibliography  He  held  pro- 
fessorships m  the  universities  of  Jena  and  Halle  and 
was  librarian  of  each  univeisity 
Erse  (urs),  Irish  or  Gaelic  language  See  LANGUAGE 

(table) 

Erskme,  Ebenezer  (ur'skln),  1680-1754,  founder  of 
the  Secession  Church  in  Scotland,  mmistei  of  Port- 
moak,  Kinross-shne  (1703)  and  of  Stirling  (1731) 
He  upheld  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  their 
own  choice  of  pastors,  for  which  he  was  censured, 
suspended,  and  deposed  (1733)  With  thiee  other 
ministers  he  set  up  an  Associate  Synod,  which  was 
the  origin  of  the  Secession  Church  In  1736  they 
reaffirmed  their  separation,  but  they  were  not  eject- 


ed from  their  churches  until  1740  When  the  Asso- 
ciate Synod  was  divided  over  the  question  of  certain 
oaths  taken  by  burgesses  of  Scottish  cities,  Erskme 
was  a  leader  of  the  "Burghers  " 
Erskine,  John,  1509  91,  Scottish  reformer,  called 
Erskme  of  Dun  After  several  years  on  the  Conti- 
nent he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  introduced 
the  study  of  Greek  He  was  the  friend  and  firm 
supporter  of  John  Knox  and  George  Wishart 
Erskine  was  a  witness  at  the  marriage  (1557)  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  Francis  II  of  France  and 
a  participant  in  the  coronation  (1567)  of  James  VI 
at  Stirling  As  a  member  of  a  noble  family  and  a 
person  of  gracious  manner  he  was  a  valuable  inter- 
mediary between  the  reforming  party  and  Maiy 
and,  later,  James  Although  a  layman,  he  was 
several  tunes  moderator  of  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Scottish  Reformed  Church  In  1578  he  took 
part  in  compiling  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline 
and  in  1579  bee  ame  a  member  of  the  king's  c  ounc  il 
Erskine,  John,  1695-1768,  Scottish  jurist  He  was 
(1737-65)  professor  of  law  at  the  Umv  of  Edin- 
burgh His  chief  works  are  Institutes  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland  (1754)  and  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scot- 
land (1773) 

Erskine,  John,  1721*-1803,  Scottish  theologian  Ho 
was  long  a  leader  of  the  evangelical  party  m  the 
Church  of  Scotland  He  was  mmistei  successively 
at  Kirkmtilloch,  Culross,  and  New  Greyfriars 
Church,  Edinburgh,  until,  in  1767,  he  became  the 
colleague  of  Dr  William  Robertson  at  Old  Grey- 
fnars  He  coi responded  with  Jonathan  Edwards 
and  edited  and  published  his  works  in  Great  Brit- 
am  Eiskmo's  own  writings  include  sermons,  theo- 
logical pamphlets,  essays,  and  other  works,  princi- 
pally of  a  religious  nature 

Erskine,  John,  1879-,  American  educator,  author, 
and  musician,  b  New  York  city,  grad  Columbia 
(B  A  ,  1900,  Ph  D  ,  1903)  He  taught  first  at 
Amherst  (1903-9)  and  then  at  Columbia,  becom- 
ing professor  of  English  in  1916  and  professor 
emeritus  in  1937  Ho  has  written  much  about 
literature,  including  The  Literary  Discipline  (1923) 
and  The  Delight  of  Great  Books  (1928),  has  edited 
scholarly  works  and  served  as  coechtor  of  The 
Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature,  and  has 
written  serious  poetiy  He  is  best  known  for  his 
gav,  satiric  novels  based  on  legend,  which  include 
The  Private  Life  of  Helen  of  Troy  (1925)  and  Gala- 
had (1920)  In  his  late  40's  he  began  appearing  as 
a  comert  pianist  and  was  president  of  the  Jmlliurd 
School  of  Music  fiom  1928  to  1937  See  his  auto- 
biogiaphical  The  Memory  of  Certain  Persona  (1947) 
and  My  Life  as  a  Teacher  (1948) 

Erskine.  Robert,  1735-80,  geogiapher  and  surveyor 
geneial  to  the  \merican  Revolutionary  army,  b 
Dunfermlinc,  Scotland  His  several  hundred  de- 
tailed maps  of  the  region  W  of  the  Hudson,  show- 
ing loads,  buildings,  and  other  details,  were  of  much 
use  to  Washington  and  are  of  great  value  to  local 
historians  See  Albert  Henry  Heusser,  The  Forgot- 
ten General  (1928) 

Erskine,  Thomas,  1st  Baron  Erskme,  1750-1823, 
British  jurist  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1778 
and  immediatelv  built  up  an  enormous  practice  by 
his  oloquonc  c  and  forensic  skill  A  Whig  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  from  1790  to  1806,  he 
devoted  much  of  his  onerg>  in  the  1790s  to  the 
defense  of  civil  liberties  He  defended  Thomas 
Pame's  public  at  ion  of  The  Rights  of  Man  against 
the  charge  of  sedition,  and  his  defense  of  the  dean 
of  St  Asaph  led  to  a  liberal  revision  of  the  laws  of 
libel  (1792)  Erskme's  parliamentary  career  was 
undistinguished,  as  was  his  service  as  lord  chan- 
cellor (1800  7)  He  is  conceded,  however,  to  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  trial  lawyers  of  all  time 
See  L  P  Stryker.  For  the  Defense  (1947) 

Eruh   see  GFHMINS 

Ervine,  St  John  Greer  (eln'jln,  ur'vKn),  1883-,  Brit- 
ish dramatist  and  novelist,  b  Belfast  Two  early 
pla>s,  The  Magnanimous  Lover  and  Mixed  Mar- 
riage, were  produced  at  the  Abbey  Theatre,  of 
which  Ei  vine  became  the  manager  in  1915  His 
dramatic  work  was  mteiiupted  bv  service  at  the 
front  m  the  First  Wot  Id  War  Two  of  his  plays, 
John  Ferguson  and  Jane  Clegg,  weie  among  the 
early  successful  productions  of  the  Theatre  Guild, 
New  York  Two  later  plays,  The  First  Mrs  Fraser 
and  lioyd's  Shop  (in  the  United  States,  fioyd's 
Daughter)  were  also  produced  m  New  York,  m 
1930  and  1940  Ei  vine's  novels  include  Mrs  Mar- 
tin's Man  (1914),  Alice  and  a  FarnHy  (1915), 
Changing  Winds  (1917),  Foolish  Lovers  (1920), 
and  The  Wayward  Man  (1927)  In  1928-29  he 
was  dramatic  cntic  on  the  Now  York  World  The 
Theatre  in  My  Time  (1934)  comprises  his  reviews 

Erving,  George  William,  1769-1850,  American  dip- 
lomat, b  Boston  His  father,  a  Loyalist  in  the 
American  Revolution,  took  him  to  England,  where 
he  was  educated  at  Onel  College,  Oxford  He  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  m  1790  and  attached 
himself  to  the  Jeff ersomati  party  He  was  secretary 
of  legation  in  Spain  (1804-9),  was  successful  on  a 
special  mission  to  Denmark  (1811),  and  served 
(1814-19)  as  minister  to  Spam 

Erving,  town  (pop  1,328),  W  Mass,  E  of  Green- 
field, settled  1801,  me  1838.  Paper  and  tools  are 
made  here 


Erwin,  town  (pop  3,350),  co  seat  of  Unicoi  co  ,  NE 
Tenn  ,  S  of  Johnson  City,  near  the  Bald  Mts  and 
the  N  C  line,  me  1903  The  area  was  settled 
c  1775  Erwin  has  potteries  and  railroad  shops,  and 
a  U  S.  fish  hatchery  is  near 

Erymanthos  (Srlman'thus) ,  mountain  group,  Greece, 
m  the  NW  Peloponnesus,  on  the  border  of  Achaea, 
Arcadia,  and  Ehs  The  highest  peak  (7,294  ft ) 
is  Mt  Erymanthos,  also  known  as  Mt  Olonos  In 
mythology  the  mountains  were  the  haunt  of  the 
boar  killed  by  Hercules 

Eryn,  Wales  see  SNOWDON 

erysipelas  (PnM'pulus,  -Us,  Iru-)  [Gr,-rod  skin], 
acute  inflammation  of  the  skin  accompanied  by 
fever  and  other  constitutional  symptoms  It  is  a 
world-wide  disease,  occurring  especially  m  temper- 
ate climates,  more  frequently  in  women  than  men, 
and  most  commonly  between  35  and  55  years  of 
age  Streptococcus  hemolyticus  (S  pyogenes)  is  the 
cause  of  the  disorder  The  organisms  invade  the 
site  of  a  wound  01  abrasion,  causing  an  eruption, 
swelling,  pain,  itching,  and  burning  sensations  ac- 
company the  infiltration  of  undet  lying  tissues 
Complications  are  subcutaneous  abscesses  Some 
forms  of  erysipelas,  eg,  the  tiaumatic  vaiiety, 
may  lie  fatal,  especially  when  gangrenous  The 
sun  a  drugs  have  reduced  the  fatality  rate  Anti- 
toxins and  vaccines  have  not  been  found  to  be  of 
value  The  individual  with  erysipelas  should  bo 
isolated 

Erythrae  (S'rtthre),!  ancient  Greek  city  in  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  peninsula  opposite  the  island  of 
Chios,  now  in  W  Asiatic-  Turkey  It  was  one  of  the 
12  Ionian  cities  and  had  a  famous  sybil 

Erythraean  Sea  (ertthrC'un),  name  of  doubtful 
origin  anciently  applied  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  later 
to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  finally  to  the  Red  Sea 

Eryx  (6'rlks),  ancient  city,  W  Sicily,  Italy  It  was 
long  a  bone  of  contention  between  Carthage  and 
Syiacuse  The  Carthaginians  destroyed  it  (c  260 
B  C  )  in  the  First  Punic  War,  and  its  people  were 
icscttled  in  nearby  Drepana  (modern  Trapani) 
The  temple  of  Venus  Erycma  was  an  important  re- 
ligious shrino  The  most  notable  remains  ate  cy- 
clopic  walls,  some  with  Phoenician  inscriptions 
The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Erice 

Erzberg  (crts'bfrk),  peak,  c  5,000  ft  high,  Styna, 
cential  Austna  It  has  largo  iron  ore  deposits  In 
the  summer  the  ore  is  mined  on  tho  sui  face  Some 
of  tho  mines  have  been  woiked  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years 

Erzberger,  Matthias  (matu'as  Crts'bergur),  1875- 
1921,  German  statesman,  b  Wurttemberg  A 
leader  of  the  Catholic  Center  party  in  the  Ileichb- 
tag  from  1903,  he  was  chief  of  propaganda  in  the 
First  World  War  and  diew  criticism  foi  his  pio- 
posal  (July,  1917)  m  favor  of  peace  without  annexa- 
tion He  joined  (Oct ,  1918)  the  cabinet  of  MAXI- 
MILIVN,  PKINCE  OF  BADEN,  and  headed  (Nov  11, 
1918)  the  Geiman  delegation  which  signed  the 
armistice  at  Compiegne  His  powerlessness  to  se- 
cure the  aimistico  on  the  basis  of  President  Wil- 
son's Fourteen  Points  caused  many  irresponsible 
attacks  on  him  A  member  of  the  Scheidomann 
cabinet,  he  insisted  upon  acceptance  of  the  Treaty 
of  Vei  sallies  When  the  Scheidernann  cabinet  le- 
signed  (June,  1919)  rather  than  sign  the  treaty, 
Erzberger  joined  the  cabinet  of  Scheidemann's  suc- 
cessor, Gustav  Bauei,  as  finance  minister  He 
brought  all  railroads  under  national  control  and 
drastically  reformed  the  fiscal  system  Opposition 
to  Eizbcigcr  was  fostered  by  a  pamphlet  of  Kail 
Helffench,  a  former  finance  minister  whoso  policy 
the  Center  leader  had  attacked  After  suing  his 
critic,  most  of  whose  statements  were  groundless, 
Eizbeiger  resigned  He  was  assassinated  shoitly 
afterward  by  two  membeis  of  a  secret  nationalist 
organization 

Erzerum  or  Erzurum  (both  ar'zuroom),  city  (pop 
50,875),  NE  Turkey, I  in  Armenia,  near  the  source 
of  the  Euphrates  It  is  an  agnc  ultural  trading 
center  The  ancient  Theodosiopohs,  it  was  long  of 
strategic  and  commercial  importance 

Erzgebirge  (e1rts'gublr"gu),  Czech  KruSnt  Hory 
(krdosh'na  hcVre),  mountain  range,!  along  the  bor- 
der of  Bohemia  (Czec  hoslovakia)  and  Saxony  (Ger- 
many) It  is  sometimes  called,  in  English,  the  Ore 
Mountains  Extending  c  100  mi  from  the  Fich- 
tclgebirge  in  the  southwest  to  the  Elbe  in  the 
northeast,  it  reaches  its  highest  point  (4,080  ft ) 
in  Mt  Khnovec  (Ger  KcHberg)  in  Czechoslovakia 
From  the  14th  cent  to  the  19th  cent  silver  and 
iron  were  mined  extensively  in  the  Erzgebirge, 
notably  at  JACHYMOV  At  present,  the  chief  ores 
mined  are  wolframite,  lead,  tin,  copper,  bismuth, 
sulphur,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  uranium  Coal 
and  lignite  mines  are  also  exploited  The  Erzge- 
birge has  many  famous  mineral  springs  (notably 
at  Carlsbad,  \lanenbad,  and  Tephce-Sanov,  all  in 
Czechoslovakia)  and  is  an  important  industrial 
area  particularly  in  the  production  of  textiles  and 
machinery.  Embroidering  and  toy  manufacturing 
have  lone  been  traditional  home  industries  In 
1938  the  Czech  part  of  the  Erzgebirge,  which  then 
had  a  predominantly  German-speaking  population, 
was  transferred  to  Germany  by  the  Munich  Pact 
It  was  restored  to  Czechoslovakia  in  1945,  and 
most  of  the  German  population  was  expelled. 
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Erzsebetfalra,  Hungary:  see  PHSTOZBSTHRZSBBET. 
Erzurum,  Turkey:  seo  ERZERUM. 
Esaias  (Sza'yus),  variant  of  ISAIAH 
Esar-Haddon  (fi'sar-ha'dun),  king  of  ancient 
ASSYRIA  (681-668  BC),  son  of  SENNACHERIB 
Immediately  on  getting  the  throne  he  had  to  put 
down  serious  revolts  and  defeat  the  Chaldaeans 
In  this  he  was  triumphant  HP  also  extended  con- 
quests wide  Most  important  wan  his  conquest 
(673-670  B  C  )  of  Egypt,  where,)  after  initial  difficul- 
ties, he  took  Memphis  and  defeated  Tirhakah, 
deposed  him,  and  put  Necho  in  power  Esar- 
Haddon  also  capturedl  Susa  and  broke  the  power 
of  Mam.  One  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Assyrian 
kings,  he  was  still  warring  when  he  died  on  the  way 
to  subdue  an  Egyptian  revolt  He  was  succeeded 
by  Assur-bam-pal 

Esau  (6's6)  [Heb  , -hairy],  son  of  Isaac,  tricked  out 
of  his  birthright  and  his  father's  blessing  by  his 
twin,  Jacob  The  loss  of  these  compelled  Esau  to 
seek  his  living  away  from  home,  and  he  settled  on 
Mt  Seir  As  ancestor  of  Israel's  enemies  Esau  is 
called  EDOM  Home  scholars  regard  the  story  of 
Jacob  and  Esau  as  a  double  eponymous  myth 
Gen  25-28,  32,  33,  36,  Deut  24,5,  Joshua  244, 
Jer  49  7- 22,  Heb  12  14-17 

Esbjerg,  Dan  Ealyaerg  (both  eVbyfir),  city  (pop 
43,241),  SW  Jutland,  Denmark,  a  North  Sea  port 
It  is  an  export  center  and  a  fishing  base  and  has  a 
dairy  industry  The  city  developed  after  the  con- 
strue t  ion  of  the  harbor  m  the  1 9th  cent  Fano 
island,  opposite  the  city,  is  a  resort  suburb 

Escalante,  Silvestre  Velez  de  (solvu'stra  vu'lath  da 
esk'U&n'ta),  fl  1769-79,  Spanish  exploier  in  the 
Southwest  and  Far  West,  a  Franciscan  missionary 
Ho  wan  in  charge  of  Pueblo  missions  in  the  present 
Now  Mexico  and  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing 
oveiland  communications  with  Moiitetey  in  Alta 
California  A  preliminary  journey  in  1775  took 
him  to  the  Hopi  towns  in  N  Arizona  and  in  1776 
he  led  an  expedition  from  Santa  Fe  that  crossed 
the  piesent  Colorado  and  went  into  present  Utah, 
reaching  Utah  Lake — the  first  white  men  known 
to  have  seen  the  Utah  countiy  Mountain  snows 
in  the  Siena  Nevada  prevented  him  from  going  on 
to  California,  and  with  great  hardship  the  party 
returned  to  Santa  Fc  Escalante  kept  a  singularly 
accuiato  journal,  which  was  signed  also  by  his  as- 
sociate and  superior,  l<rancisco  Atanusio  Domin- 
gucz  It  appeats  in  English  translation  in  W  II 
Hains,  The  Catholic  Church  in  Utah  (1909) 

Escalante  (ehknlftn'te),  town  (pop  l.lOb.alt  5,303), 
8  Utah,  on  the  Escalante  nvcr,  a  tnbutaiy  of  the 
Coloi ado,  in  a  grazing  area,  settled  1S75  by  Moi- 
mons  The  name  hotiois  the  Spanish  mis&ionaiy 
Silve&tre  Velez  dc  Escalante,  who  did  not,  however, 
visit  the  site 

Escambia  (^skam'beu),  river,  c  231  mi  long,  using 
in  SE  Alabama,  wheie  it  is  called  the  Conocuh 
(kune'ku)  It  flows  SW  through  Alabama,  then 
&outheily  thiough  the  northwest  corner  of  Flonda 
into  Escambia  Bay,  an  arm  of  Pcnsucola  Bay 

Escanaba  (flskuriA'bu),  rosoit  city  (pop  14.S30),  co 
scat  of  Delta  co  ,  W  Upper  Peninsula,  N  Mich  ,  on 
an  inlet  of  Gieen  Bay  and  NE  of  Menommee, 
settled  1852,  me  188}  It  is  a  lailioad,  lumbei,  and 
fishing  contei,  and  from  its  fine  harbor  large 
amounts  of  oie  ate  shipped  Among  its  varied 
nianufactmes  aie  paper,  venoei,  and  d.ui>  and 
foundry  products  The  Uppci  Peninsula  State 
Fan  is  held  here  Several  prehistonc  Indian  vil- 
lages weie  located  in  the  vicinity 

Escanaba,  river,  c  100  mi  long,  rising  in  W  Upper 
Peninsula,  N  Mich  ,  and  flowing  SSE  into  Little 
Bay  de  Noc,  an  inlet  of  Green  Bay 

Escand&n,  Jos6  de  (h&sa'  da  askandon'),  1700-1770, 
Spnmsh  conquistador,  count  of  Sierra  Gorda,  col- 
onizer of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  valley  Made  gov- 
ernor (1746)  of  the  province  of  Nuovo  Santander, 
an  atea  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  including  TAMAULI- 
PA9  E  of  the  Sierra  Madre  and  Texas  S  of  the  San 
Antonio  river,  Esc  andrtn  from  1747  to  1755  was  one 
of  the  most  effic  lent  colonizers  of  New  Spain  The 
Indians  were  peacefully  subdued,  and  prosperous 
settlements  were  established,  notably  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  present  Laredo,  Texas,  and  Nuevo  Lare- 
do, Tamaulipas  Escandon  continued  as  governor 
until  his  death  See  F  J  Scott,  Historical  Herit- 
age of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  (1937) 

escarpment  or  scarp,  a  long  cliff,  bluff,  or  steep  slope, 
caused  usually  by  geologic  faulting  or  by  EROSION 
and  chaiactenstic  of  mountainous  legions  The 
Palisades  along  the  Hudson  river  are  an  example  of 
an  escarpment,  another  is  the  long  break  separat- 
ing the  coastal  region  from  the  inland  area  in  Texas, 
roughly  paralleling  the  coast 

Escaut.  river   see  SCHELDT 

Esch,  John  Jacob  (esh),  1861-1941,  US.  Congress- 
man and  Federal  administrator,  b  Norwalk,  Wis  , 
grad  Umv  of  Wisconsin  (B  A  ,  1882,  LL  B  ,  1887) 
A  lawyer  of  La  Crosse,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  House  m  1899  and  served  until  1921,  distin- 
guishing himself  as  co-author  of  the  Transportation 
Act  (Esch-Cummms  Act)  ot  1920  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from 
1921  to  1928,  when  his  renommation  was  rejected 
by  the  Senate  because  he  allegedly  was  responsible 
for  rates  favoring  Pennsylvania  coal  mines  and  dis- 
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criminating  against  Southern  mines.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  American  Peace  Society  from 
1930  to  1938 

Esch  (6sh),  town  (pop  26,851),  grand  duchy  of 
Luxembourg,  on  the  Alzette  river  A  steel  center, 
it  also  produces  cement,  tar  products,  and  syn- 
thetic fertilizer  It  is  also  called  Esch-sur-Alzette 

Eschenbach,    Wolfram    von     see   WOLFRAM   VON 

EflCHENBACII 

Eschenmayer,  Adam  Karl  August  von  (a'dam  karl' 
ou'gc5ost  fun  cVshunmlur),  1768-1852,  German 
philosopher  He  was  a  physician  and  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Tubingen  from  181 1  to  1836  He 
later  became  deeply  interested  in  animal  magnet- 
ism, spiritualism,  and  domonology  His  point  of 
view  in  philosophy  was  like  that  of  Schelhng,  ex- 
cept that  Eschenmayer  conceived  of  philosophy  as 
leading  to  nonphilosophy,  an  area  where  religious 
mystical  faith  must  supersede  speculation 
Escholtz  Islands,  Marshall  Islands  see  BIKIVT 
Eschscholtz,  Johann  Friedrich  (yo'han  fre'dilkh 
c"sh'sh61ts),  1793-1831,  German  naturalist  and 
traveler,  b  Doipat  He  accompanied  Otto  von 
Kotzebue  in  his  travels,  collecting  many  animal 
specimens  Eschscholtz  Bay  on  Kotzebuo  Sound 
and  the  genus  Eachsrholtna  (seo  CALIFORNIA 
POPPY)  were  named  for  him  He  published 
Zo&logischer  Atlas  (1829-33) 
eschscholtzia  see  CALIFORNIA  poppy 
Eschweiler  (Ssh'vllur),  city  (pop  30,191),  in  the  for- 
mer Rhine  Prov  of  Prussia,  NW  Germany,  near 
Aachen  The  center  of  a  soft-coal  basin,  it  has  iron 
and  steel  mills  Dating  fiom  the  9th  cent  ,  E-jch- 
weiler  has  preserved  the  ancient  Church  of  SS  Peter 
and  Paul  (dating  partly  from  the  12th  cent  ,  dam- 
aged in  the  Secona  World  War)  and  a  13th-century 
castle,  now  a  hospital 

Escobedo,  Juan  de  (hwan'  da  &sk6  ba'dho),  d  1578, 
Spanish  politician,  secretary  of  John  of  Austria  m 
the  Netherlands  Ho  was  murdeied  while  on  a  mis- 
sion in  Madud  Antonio  P*cnE7  was  accused  of 
having  procured  the  murder,  possibly  on  orders 
from  Philip  II 

Escondido  (esknde'do),  city  (1940  pop  4,560,  1946 
special  census  pop  5,930),  S  Calif  ,  N  of  San  Diego, 
laid  out  1885,  me  1888  It  lies  in  a  valley  rich  in 
citrus  fruits,  grapes,  and  dany  products  To  the 
east  is  San  Panqual  Battlefield  State  Monument, 
there,  in  Dee  .  1846,  Gen  Stephen  W  Kearny  and 
his  U  S  force  engaged  m  a  battle  with  a  group  of 
Califormans  under  Andres  Pico 
Escondido  (askonde'dho),  river,  SE  Nicaragua, 
flowing  into  the  Caribbean  at  Bi  UFFIFLDH  It  is 
navigable  for  shallow-draft  vessels  some  distance 
inland  and.  is  the  principal  cast-west  commum- 
( atiori  It  is  sometimes  c  ailed  the  Bluefields 
Escorial  (Pskd'rcul,  Span  fiskore-il')  or  Escunal 
(fskyoo'reul),  palace  near  Madrid,  Spain  It  was 
built  (1563-84),  togethei  with  the  monasteiy  of 
San  Lorenzo  del  Fscorial,  by  Philip  II  to  commem- 
oiate  the  victory  over  the  From  h  at  Saint -Quentm 
(1557)  The  somber  and  massive  pile  of  granite 
buildings  including  monastery,  church,  royal  pal- 
ace, mausoleum,  college,  and  library,  foim  a  par- 
allelogram with  towers  rising  from  the  corners 
and  the  dome  and  towers  of  the  chuich  using  from 
the  center  The  Escoiial  was  begun  by  the  archi- 
tect Juan  Bautista  de  Toledo  and  finished  by  his 
Sipil  Juan  de  Herrera,  it  was  decorated  by  Claudio 
oello,  Luca  Giordano,  and  other  noted  artists 
The  Escorial  has  an  art  collection  including  paint- 
ings by  Velazquez,  Ribera,  El  Greco,  and  Tintoretto 
escutcheon  (Ssku'chun)  or  shield,  in  heraldry,  the 
hold  upon  which  armorial  bearings  are  displayed 
(bee  BLAZONRY)  It  originated  in  the  actual  SHIELD 
borne  in  war  and  identifying  its  owner  The  usual 
escutcheon  in  heralcliy  is  utraight  acioss  the  top 
with  sides  curving  to  a  point  at  the  bottom 
Valiants  include  the  shield  thancrte  or  a  la  houche, 
this  is  four-sided  and  has  a  notch,  where  the  lance 
rested,  at  the  upper  dexter  corner  (i  o  ,  at  the  right 
of  the  bearei) 

Esdraelon  (eVdrile'ln)  [Gr  for  JKPREEL],  fertile 
plain,  central  Palestine,  through  which  the  Kishon 
flows  It  extends  fiom  the  Mediterranean  near  Mt 
Carmel  to  the  Joidan  and  is  roughly  triangular 
with  the  apex  to  the  went  The  coastal  route 
thiough  Palestine  crosses  the  plain,  and  since  an- 
cient timos  it  has  been  a  battleground,  especially 
aiound  MEC.IDDO,  seo  also  GILBOA  The  plain  of 
Esdraelon  is  called  also  the  plain  of  Jezreel  or  of 
Megiddo  The  plain  is  divided  between  territory 
which  belongs  to  Israel  and  territory  which  is 
claimed  by  Jordan  Theie  was  fighting  in  the  area 
after  the  partition  (May,  1948)  of  Palestine 
Esdras  (6V-)  [Gr  from  Heb  EZRA],  books  of  the 
OLD  TESTAMENT  and  PSEUDEPICJRAPHA  Four 
books  have  borne  this  name,  the  canonical  books 
called  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  m  AV  (see  EZR\)  and 
two  pseudepigrapha  called  I  and  2  Esdras  in  the 
Apocrypha  of  AV  The  Western  canon  calls  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  1  and  2  Esdras  respectively,  and 
the  teims  3  and  4  fisdras  are  then  used  for  the 
psoudepigraphic  books  Greek  Bibles  use  the  name 
1  Esdras  for  Ezia  and  Nehemiah  (taken  as  one 
book  as  in  the  Hebrew  canon)  and  2  and  3  Esdras 
for  the  pseud epigiaphio  books  Below  the  pseude- 
pigrapha are  called  3  and  4  Esdras  3  Esdias  13 
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mainly  a  Greek  translation  of  several  parts  of  the 
Bible  (3  Esdras  1-2  Chron  35  1-3621,  3  Esdras 
2  1-15-Ezra  1,  3  Esdras  2  16-30-Eara  4.7-24,  3 
Esdras  3-5  6  not  found  elsewhere ,  3  Esdras  5  7-73  - 
Ezra  2-4  5,  3  Esdras  6-9  36 -Ezra  5-10,  3  Esdras 
9  37-55-Neh  7  73-8  12)  The  book  antedates 
100  B  C  4  Esdras  is  a  Jewish  apocalyptic  work  of 
which  the  bulk  is  a  seues  of  visions  and  revelations 
to  Ezra  in  the  style  of  the  book  of  Revelation  This 
is  considered  by  many  the  best  Jewish  apocalypse 
The  original  language  must  have  been  Greek,  but 
no  Greek  version  is  extant  Most  critics  date  it  as 
a  whole  after  A  D  100  3  Esdras  has  enjoyed  a 
relatively  greater  piestige  in  Christendom  than 
4  Esdras  For  4  Esdias,  see  W  O  E  Oesterley, 
//  Esdra*  (1933) 
Esek  (7>V'k)  [Heb  .-struggle],  one  of  Isaac's  wells 

Gen   2620 

Esenin,  Sergei  Aleksandrovich    see  YESENIN 
Esh-baal  (esh-ba'ul,  esh'-baul)   see  ISH-BOSHETH 
Eshban,  Houte    Gen  36  26,  1  Chron   1  41 
Eshcol    f-kfil)     [Hob, -cluster],    Amonte    ally    of 

Abraham     Gen    14  13,  24 
Eshean  (c'sheun, fish '-, eshe')i unidentified  city, near 

Hebron  Joshua  15  52 
Eshek  (c'shelc),  Benjamite  1  Chron  839 
Esher,  Reginald  Baliol  Brett,  2d  Viscount  (bal'yul, 
f'shur),  1852-1930,  British  historian  After  sitting 
in  Parliament  ( 1 880-85) ,  he  thereafter  preferred  to 
exercise  his  influence  from  behind  the  scenes  As 
deputy  governor  (later  governor)  of  Windsor  Cas- 
tle (1901-30),  he  managed  the  king's  household  for 
30  years  Ho  was  given  access  to  Queen  Victoria's 
papers,  from  which  he  edited,  with  A  C  Benson, 
The  Correspondence  of  Queen  Victoria  (1907)  He 
was  offered  many  public  offices,  among  them  the 
viceroyalty  of  India  and  the  secretaryship  for  war, 
but  refused  them  all  in  his  desire  to  stay  out  of  pol- 
itics His  works  me  hide  The  Influence  of  King  Ed- 
loard  (1914)  and  The  Tragedy  of  Lord  Kitchener 
(1921)  See  his  journals  and  letters  (ed  by  his 
sons,  M  V  Brett  and  Oliver  Brett,  Viscount  Esher, 
4  vols  ,  1934-38) 

Esher  (e'shur),  urban  district   (1931  pop    17,076, 
1947  estimated  pop  50,440),  Surrey,  England,  SW 
of  London     Wolsey's  Tower,  a  gatehouse,  remains 
of  the  ancient  mansion  "Esher  Place  "  founded  by 
William  Waynflete  and  occupied  by  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey     "Claremont,"  built  by  Lord  Chve,  is  here. 
Eshkalon  (esh'ku-),  variant  of  ASHKELON 
Esh-Sham,  S\  ria   nee  D \MASCTS 
Eshtaol  (fan'taGl),  unidentified  city,  SW  Palestine. 
Joshua  15  *3,  19  41,  Judges  13  25,  1631,  182,8,11, 

Eshtemoa  (e'sh'tfmo'u)  1  Judahite  1  Chron  4  19 
2  City,  S  Palestine,  probably  near  Hebron  in  the 
mountains  Joshui  21  14,  1  Sam  3028,  1  Chion 
4  17,  h  57  This  place  is  called  Eshtemoh  (-m6')  in 
Joshua  15  50 

Eshton,  Judahite    1  Chron  4  11,12 

Esk,  short  river  of  S  Cumberland,  England,  rising 
neat  Scafell  in  the  Lake  District  and  flowing  SW 
through  Eskdale  to  the  Irish  Sea  The  Esk  river  of 
Dumfiiesshiio,  Scotland,  cuts  across  a  corner  of  N 
Cumbeiland  jUht  befoie  entering  Solway  Firth 

Esk,  name  of  several  livers  in  Scotland  There  are  in 
Midlothian  the  Noi  th  Esk  and  the  South  Esk,  which 
unite  at  Dulkoith  and  enter  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the 
Black  Esk  and  the  White  Esk,  of  Dumfriesshire, 
which  unite  and  flow  into  the  Solway  Firth  just 
aftei  crossing  a  corner  of  Cumberland,  England, 
and  the  North  Esk  and  the  South  Esk,  of  Kincar- 
dine and  Angus,  which  flow  into  the  North  Sea 

esker  (es'kur)  [Irish),  long,  narrow,  winding  ridge 
of  stratified  sand-and-gravel  DRIFT  Eskers,  many 
miles  long  and  re^em blmg  abandoned  railway  em- 
bankments in  general  appearance,  occur  in  Scandi- 
navia, Ii eland,  Scotland,  and  New  England,  they 
piobably  aiose  from  deposition  in  the  beds  of  sub- 
glacial  streams 

Eski  Knm  or  Eski  Krym,  RSFSR  see  STAHY  KRYM 

Eskilstuna  (e'8kIlBta"na),  city  (pop  49,421),  Sodcr- 
manland  co  ,  SE  Sweden,  between  Hjalmaren  and 
Malaren  lakes  Named  after  an  11th-century 
martyr  missionaiy,  Eskil,  it  was  incorporated  in 
Ib59  by  Chailes  X.  who  founded  a  gun  factory 
there  This  factory  was  the  nucleus  of  an  expand- 
ing steel  and  tool  industry,  which  has  made  Eskilstu- 
na the  rival  of  Sheffield,  England,  m  the  production 
of  cutlery 

Eskimo  (e'skumo)  [  Algonqui  an,  =  eaters  of  rawmeat), 
native  inhabitant  of  the  arctic  and  subarctic  re- 
gions of  Noith  America  Also  included  among  the 
Eskimo  are  c  1,000  individuals  on  the  Chukchi 
Peninsula  of  NE  Siberia  The  present  population 
is  estimated  at  little  more  than  30,000,  although 
there  is  evidence  that  in  earlier  times  they  num- 
bered at  least  100,000  All  but  a  few  bands  of  the 
15,000  Greenland  Eskimo  have  mixed  with  the 
white  population,  but  the  Central  Eskimo  have  re- 
mained a  pure  stock  in  historic  times  Despite  their 
wide  dispersal,  the  Eskimo  are  surprisingly  uniform 
in  language,  physical  type,  and  culture  and  as  a 
group  are  distinct  in  these  traits  from  all  neighbors 
They  speak  dialects  of  the  same  language,  which 
with  the  language  of  the  ALEUT  makes  up  the 
Eskimo-Aleut  family  Their  Mongoloid  features, 
unusual  for  their  facial  breadth  and  head  height, 
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point  to  an  Asiatic  origin.  Their  eastern  distribu- 
tion is  relatively  recent — the  first  Eskimo  known  to 
the  Norse  settlers  in  Greenland  appeared  m  the 
13th  cent  Their  adjustment  to  a  severe  environ- 
ment has  been  equaled  by  no  other  group  Sea 
mammals  provide  them  with  food,  clothing,  il- 
luminating and  cooking  oil,  tools,  and  weapons, 
the  skill  required  to  secure  these  necessities  places 
the  Eskimo  among  the  foremost  hunters  of  the 
world  Fish  and  caribou  are  of  next  importance  in 
their  economy  The  practice  of  eating  raw  meat, 
disapproved  of  by  then  Indian  neighbors,  provides 
their  limited  diet  with  essential  nutntional  ele- 
ments which  cooking  would  destroy  Except  for 
some  600  Caribou  Eskimo  living  in  the  "barren 
grounds"  of  central  Canada,  they  are  a  littoral 
people  who  rove  inland  in  the  summer  for  fresh- 
water fishing  and  game  hunting  Tents  of  caribou 
skins  or  sealskins  provide  adequate  summer  dwell- 
ings, in  colder  seasons,  shelter  is  constructed  of  sod, 
driftwood,  or  sometimes  stone  placed  over  exca- 
vated floors  The  snow  hut  or  IGLOO  of  the  Eastern 
and  Greenland  Eskimo  is  seldom  used  The  prob- 
lem of  long-distance  and  heavy  transport  made 
necessary  by  their  nomadic  and  hunting  existence 
is  solved  with  dog-pulled  sleds  Their  skin  CANOE, 
the  "kayak,"  in  experienced  hands  is  the  most 
highly  maneuverable  small  craft  ever  invented 
Their  innumerable  devices  used  in  hunting  and 
their  clothing  show  an  ingenuity  essential  to  sur- 
vival in  their  environment  They  possess  a  well- 
developed  art  and  are  skilled  artisans  in  bone, 
ivory,  antler,  and  stone  Theie  is  evidence  of  cul- 
tural decline  antedating  white  contact  Archaeo- 
logical finds  show  a  richer  material  culture  and  a 
presumably  wider  social  organization  among  early 
Eskimo  than  in  recent  times  They  now  live  in 
small  bands,  in  voluntary  association  under  a  leader 
recognized  only  for  hia  superior  ability  to  provide 
for  the  group  Only  the  most  personal  property  is 
considered  private,  any  equipment  reverts  through 
disuse  to  those  who  have  need  for  it  Blood  feuds 
occur,  but  friction  is  usually  forestalled  by  mutual 
avoidance  Fear  of  ridicule  is  sufficient  inducement 
to  remain  within  group  approval  Their  religion 
is  loosely  formulated,  with  a  rich  mythology  that 
little  affects  daily  life,  although  they  are  handi- 
capped by  food  taboos  Shamanism  is  found,  but 
is  a  relatively  recent  borrowing  from  Siberia  The 
now  widespread  use  of  firearms  has  seriously  re- 
duced native  food  supply,  and  substitution  of  the 
white  man's  economy  has  not  yet  proven  beneficial. 
Measures  are  being  undertaken  by  the  U  S  and 
Canadian  governments  to  check  the  population  do- 
crease  and  to  restore  the  economy  of  the  Noith. 
See  G  deM  de  Poncms,  Kabloona  (1941),  writings 
of  Vilhjalmur  Stefanssori  and  K  J  Kasrnussen 
Eskimo  dog,  dog  believed  to  have  originated  in  E 
Siberia,  related  to  the  chow,  the  Sarnoyede,  the 
Alaskan  malamute,  and  the  Siberian  husky  In- 
habitants of  the  arctic  have  long  used  the  doKS  for 
drawing  sleds,  for  pulling  boats,  and  as  pack  ani- 
mals Explorers  in  both  the  arctic  and  the  ant- 
arctic have  relied  on  the  dogs  for  ti  ansporting  men 
and  supplies  to  otherwise  inaccessible  places  The 
coat  consists  of  long  guard  hairs  overlying  a  dense, 
woolly  undeicoat  impenetrable  by  ram  and  cold 
Some  are  gray,  some  all  white,  and  others  are  wlute 
with  black  heads  Instead  of  barking,  the  Eskimo 
dog  usually  yelps  or  howls  like  a  wolf,  actually  it  13 
not  very  closely  related  to  the  wolf 
Eskisehir  (eske'sheher),  nty  (pop  80,030),  W  cen- 
tral Turkey,  W  of  Ankara  It  is  an  export  renter 
for  meerschaum,  chromium,  and  magnesite,  an  im- 
portant agricultural  market,  and  a  railroad  junc- 
tion, and  it  has  cotton  and  tile  manufactures  and 
mineral  springs  It  probably  is  the  same  as  tho 
ancient  DORYLAEUM. 

Etli  (es'll),  in  tho  Gospel  genealogy  Luke  3  25 
Esmarch,  Johannes  Friedrich  August  von  (voha'nus 
frf'drfkh  ou'gdostfun  es'markh),  1823-1908,  Ger- 
man surgeon,  educated  at  Kiel  and  Gbttingen  He 
served  in  the  Schleswig-Holstem  and  Franco-Prus- 
sian wars  and  was  the  author  of  works  on  hospital 
management  and  military  surgery  He  is  especially 
known  for  his  book  on  first  aid  written  in  1877  and 
for  his  introduction  of  the  Esmarch  TOURNIQUET 
and  a  triangular  cloth  bandage  which  can  be  ap- 
plied m  32  ways 

Esna  (es'nu)  or  Isna  (Is'nu),  town  (pop  20,085), 
Upper  Egypt,  on  the  Nile  The  Ptolemaic  temple 
(with  Roman  additions)  to  the  ram-headed  deity 
Khnum  is  the  outstanding  monument  Near  by 
there  is  a  Christian  monastery,  supposedly  founded 
in  the  4th  cent  to  commemorate  those  martyred  by 
Diocletian,  but  now  believed  to  date  from  the  10th 
or  llth  cent. 

Esnambuc  or  Bnambuc,  Pierre  Belain  d'  (both* 
pyer'  bule7  danablik'),  1586-1636,  French  pioneer 
m  the  West  Indies  Seeking  to  recoup  hi*  family 
fortune  by  privateering  in  the  West  Indies,  Esnana- 
buc  instead  became  the  founder  of  French  colonial 
possessions  in  that  area  In  1625  he  established  a 
settlement  on  St  Kitts  in  the  Leeward  Islands.  Al- 
though 8t  Kitts  had  already  been  settled  by  the 
British,  the  island  was  divided  between  France  and 
England  Firmly  and  justly  ho  managed  the  colo- 
ny's affairs  through  difficult  times  and  explored 


and  settled  other  islands.  In  1635  he  founded  a 
colony  at  SAINT-PIBRRB  on  Martinique 
Esopus  (eso'pus),  town  (pop  4,220),  SE  N.Y.,on  the 
west  bank  of  tho  Hudson  and  3  of  Kingston; 
formed  1811  In  1818  part  of  it  was  annexed  to 
Kingston,  while  a  portion  of  Hurley  was  annexed 
to  Esopus  In  1842  Esopus  annexed  part  of  New 
Paltz  John  Burroughs  lived  on  a  farm  near  Esopus. 
Esopus  Creek,  rising  in  SE  New  York  in  the  Cats- 
kills  and  flowing  generally  SE  through  Ashokan 
Reservoir  and  later  NE  past  Kingston  to  the  Hud- 
son at  Saugerties 

espalier  (espal'yur),  trellis  or  lattice  used  in  horti- 
culture for  training  a  tree  or  vine  either  for  orna- 
ment or  to  fit  it  into  a  email  apace,  allowing  it  to 
get  a  maximum  of  air  and  sun,  and  bringing  the 
fruit  within  easy  reach  for  gathering  The  plant, 
usually  an  apple  or  pear  tree,  may  be  trained  into 
various  shapes,  such  as  a  fan  or  a  fork  The  term 
is  also  used  for  the  tree  or  vine  so  trained. 

Espafiola   see  HISPANIOLA 

Espartero,  Baldomero,  duque  de  la  Victoria,  conde 
de  Luchana  (balddma'ro  esparta  'r6  doo'ka  da  la 
vekto'rea  k6n'd&  da  loocha'na),  1793-1879,  Spanish 
general  and  statesman  He  fought  against  the 
French  in  the  Peninsular  War  (1808-14)  and  later 
against  the  revolutionists  in  South  America  After 
Ferdinand  VII's  death,  he  supported  Isabella  II 
against  the  CARLIBTU  and  won  brilliant  victories  in 
the  Carlist  War  of  1836-39  His  agreement  at 
Vergara  (1839)  with  the  Carlist  geneial  Maroto 
virtually  ended  the  war  Espartero  was  created 
duke  of  la  Victoria  (an  honorary  title)  A  member 
of  the  progressive  party  in  the  Cortes  from  1837, 
tho  general  played  an  important  political  role  His 
opposition  to  the  queen  regent,  MAHIA  CHKISTINA, 
helped  force  her  to  leave  (1840)  In  1841  Espartero 
was  made  regent  by  the  Cortes  and  became  virtual 
dictator  His  ruthless  suppression  of  revolutionary 
movements — notably  at  Barcelona — soon  made 
him  highly  unpopular  A  general  uprising  drove 
him  from  office,  and  ho  fled  to  England  (1843)  He 
returned  to  Spain  in  1848  hut  lived  in  retirement 
until  Isabella  II  called  upon  him  (1864)  to  support 
her  tottering  throne  He  became  premier  with  the 
suppoit  of  tho  progressives  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  aimy  Leopoldo  O'Donnell,  who  was 
his  war  minister,  displaced  him  in  1856  Espar- 
tero later  supported  King  Arnadeus,  then  adhered 
to  the  republic,  but  he  recognized  Alfonso  XII 
upon  his  accession  (1875). 

Espejo,  Antonio  de  (anto'nyG  da  espa'ho),  fl  1582- 
83,  Spanish  explorer  in  the  Southwest  In  1582  ho 
went  out  to  rescue  missionaries  among  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  said  to  be  menaced  by  the  Indians  Ho 
went  down  the  Conchos  nver  and  then  up  the  Rio 
Grande,  exploring  much  of  the  present  New  Mexico 
and  going  far  into  the  present  Arizona  and  return- 
ing in  1583  He  found  traces  of  gold  that  led  tho 
Spanish  to  support  the  expedition  under  Juan  do 
ONATB  a  few  yeais  later  His  narrative  is  tians- 
lated  in  H  E  Bolton,  Spanish  Explorations  in  the 
Southwest  (1916) 

Esperanto   see  UNIVERSAL,  LANOTMUE 

Espma  de  Serna,  Concha  (kon'cha  aapf-'mi  da  seV- 
na),  1877-,  Spanish  novelist  Her  regional  novels, 
many  of  thorn  laid  in  her  native  Santandei,  have 
brought  her  fame  and  have  been  widely  translated 
Among  tho  best  known  of  her  novels  are  La  esjinge 
maragata  (1914,  Eng  tr  ,  Manflor,  1924),  a  story 
of  Leon,  El  metal  de  loa  muertoa  (1920),  of  the  Rio 
Tmto  mines,  El  cdhz  rojo  (1923),  and  Tierros  del 
oquildn  (lands  of  the  north  wind]  (1924),  a  collec- 
tion of  short  stories  and  impressions  of  voyages 

Espinel,  Vicente  Martinez  (vethan'ta  marteneth' 
aspenfilO,  1650-1624,  Spanish  poet,  novelist,  and 
musician  He  composed  guitar  music  and  added 
the  fifth  string  to  the  guitar  As  a  poet  he  is  cred- 
ited with  the  cteation  of  the  10-line  stanza  called 
d6cima  or,  in  las  honor,  espinela  His  tianelation  of 
Horace's  Eputola  ad  Pwones  was  published  with 
his  Rimas  m  1591  Espinel  wrote  the  picaresque 
novel  Vtda  del  escudero  Marcos  de  Obreaon  [the  life 
of  Squire  Marcos  de  Obreg6n]  (1618),  from  which 
I/e  Sage  adapted  many  episodes  and  characters  for 
G%L  Bids  d«  Santillatia 

espionage  (fi'speunazh*,  -nty,  &jp5'un)j),  clandes- 
tine securing  of  information.  The  term  applies 
particularly  to  tho  act  of  seeking  military,  indus- 
trial, and  political  data  concerning  one  nation  for 
the  benefit — actual  or  potential — of  another  Espi- 
onage is  also  practiced  in  other  connections  In 
industrial  espionage  employers  use  detectives  to 
prevent  sabotage,  to  apprehend  agitators,  or  to 
break  strikes  Commercial  espionage  is  common 
among  competing  businesses.  Tho  most  wide- 
spread type  of  espionage  is  practiced  by  the  police 
and  security  agencies  of  a  state  to  discover  foreign 
spies  and  saboteurs  (counterespionage),  to  ap- 
prehend or  control  disloyal  elements  within  the 
state,  and  to  prevent  organised  opposition  to  a 
despotic  regime  Foreign  espionage  agents  are 
usually  indiscriminately  called  spies — a  derogatory 
term  One  should  distinguish  between  agents  be- 
longing to  the  armed  or  civil  services  of  a  govern- 
ment and  spies,  who  are  either  paid  or  voluntary 
informants  serving  these  agents.  Spies,  if  caught, 
are  almost  always  disavowed  by  their  employers, 


agents  are,  if  possible,  protected.  All  types  of 
espionage  have  been  practiced  ever  since  organised 
society  began.  Espionage  as  an  organized  institu- 
tion was  developed  in  the  18th  and  the  early  19th 
cent.,  particularly  by  Joseph  Foucirfi  Interna- 
tional law  and  the  rules  of  watfare  have  standard- 
ised the  treatment  accorded  to  convicted  foieign 
agents  In  wartime  an  enemy  agent,  if  appre- 
hended while  not  wearing  the  umfoim  of  his  coun- 
try, may  be  punished  by  death.  A  neutral  agent 
serving  the  enemy  m  wartime,  or  any  foreign  agent 
in  peacetime,  may  be  imprisoned  but  is  frequently 
merely  deported  Anyone  spying  against  his  own 
country  may  be  convicted  of  TKBABON  and  made 
subject  to  the  penalty  provided  by  the  law  of  his 
country.  In  the  First  World  War  the  U  8  Espio- 
nage Acts  of  1917  and  1918  extended  the  definition 
of  espionage  to  include  almost  all  interference  with 
the  government  war  effort,  thus  curtailing  freedom 
of  the  press  and  making  obstruction  of  the  govern- 
ment a  criminal  offense  Among  nations  at  peace 
with  each  other  espionage  is  never  officially  ad- 
mitted but  almost  always  practiced  Diplomatic 
personnel  (militaiy  attaches  and  others),  if  sus- 
pected of  employing  unfair  means  for  securing  in- 
formation, must  be  recalled  upon  the  demand  of 
the  government  which  they  have  offended  Cap- 
tured spies  are  often  not  convicted  but  used  by 
their  captors  to  spy  on  their  original  employer, 
these  are  "double  agents  "  Spies  may  be  zealous 
amateuis,  paid  professionals,  or  individuals  who 
for  some  leason  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  employer 
(e  g  ,  criminal  or  political  offenders  desiring  to 
escape  punishment)  Of  these  the  fust  are  tho 
most,  the  last  are  the  least,  reliable  Espionage  is 
rarely  of  decisive  military  value,  except  when  cai  - 
ried  out  on  such  a  huge  scale  as  in  France  befoi  e 
the  Allied  landing  in  1944  Espionage  forms  a 
minor  aspect  of  intelligence  activities  as  compared 
with  the  study  of  diplomatic  and  consular  reports, 
foreign  newspapers  and  technical  publications, 
statistics,  and — in  waitimo — aerial  photography 
and  interrogation  of  pnsoneis  The  four  main 
steps  in  intelligence  woik  are  tho  gatheiing  of  data, 
tho  evaluation  of  their  source,  the  analysis  of  then 
content,  and  the  evaluation  of  their  significance 
In  secret  police  work,  howevei,  espionage  pla>s  <v 
very  important  part  No  state  can  entirely  dis- 
pense with  it,  but  some  governments  consider  every 
citizen  a  potential  informant  Typical  is  the  u«e 
of  agents-provocateurs,  i  o ,  agents  who  induce 
suspects  unwittingly  to  give  self-incummating 
evidence 

Espintu  Santo  (espS'rctoo  snn'tO)  or  Santo,  volcanic 
island  (c  1,900  <sq  mi,  pop  c4,000),  S  Pacific, 
largest  and  westernmost  island  of  tho  Now  Hebri- 
des Biitiuh  administrative  headquarters  is  afc  Ho« 
Harbour,  French  headquaiteis  at  Segoud  Canal 
Tho  island  produces  (opra,  coffee,  and  cocoa  It 
was  discovered  in  1606  bv  Quoiros  and  was  formei  ly 
called  Tierra  del  Espintu  Santo  In  the  Second 
Woild  War  the  island  was  occupied  (1942)  by  U  S 
forces  who  established  an  aa  base  for  the  Solomons 
campaign 

Espoz  y  Mina,  Francisco  (franthe'sko  cspf>th'  6  me'- 
na),  1781  18  M,  Spanish  aoldiei  and  revolutionist 
During  tho  Peninsular  War  (1808-14)  he  and  his 
nephew  MINA  waged  successful  guerrilla  warfaic 
against  tho  Fienth  After  the  restoration  of  reitli- 
nand  VII  he  wan  forced  to  flee  because  of  his  lib- 
eral views  He  returned  to  serve  tho  constitutional 
government  (1820-22),  but  went  abroad  again  un- 
til 1813  He  supported  Maria  Christina  against 
the  Carlists 

Espronceda,  Jos6  de  (hosft'  da  aspronth&'dha), 
1808-42,  Spanish  poet  He  was  involved  in  po- 
litical intrigue  from  a  very  early  age  and  wrote  his 
first  verse  while  confined  in  a  mouasteiy  He  was 
exiled  and  later  went  to  Lisbon,  where  he  fell  in 
love  with  Teresa  Manoha  His  two  principal 
poetic  works  are  El  estudwnte  de  Salamanca  [the 
student  of  Salamanca]  and  El  diablo  mundo  [the 
world  devil]  (1841),  in  which  he  included  his  pas- 
sionate "Canto  a  Teresa  "  Espionoeda  was  the 
great  popular  poet  of  the  lomantic  period  in  Spam 
He  has  been  compared  to  Byron,  whom  he  much 
admired 

Espy,  James  Pollard  (e'spe),  1785-1860,  American 
meteorologist  He  developed  a  convection  theoiv 
of  storms,  explaining  it  m  1836  before  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society  and  in  1840  before 
French  and  British  scientific  societies,  his  Phi- 
losophy of  Storms  was  published  in  1841  He  became 
meteorologist  to  the  War  (1842)  and  Navy  (1848) 
departments  and  developed  the  use  of  the  tele- 
graph in  assembling  weather  observation  data,  by 
which  he  studied  the  progress  of  storms  and  laid 
the  basis  for  scientific  weather  forecasting. 

Esquilme  Hill:  see  Rome  before  Augustus  and  Roman 
Empire  under  ROME. 

Esquimau  (8kwl'mdltrmalt,  eskwl'-),  village,  on 
Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia,  c.3  mi.  from 
Victoria  It  has  the  chief  naval  station  and  naval 
dockyard  m  W  Canada.  The  station  was  estab- 
lished by  the  British  government  in  1855  and  was 
taken  over  by  Canada  in  1906 

Baquipulas  fftskeptio'las),  town  (pop.  1,876),  8  Gua- 
temala, near  the  HonduranandSfllvftdorean  borders. 
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Believed  to  be  a  center  of  Mayan  religious  cere- 
monies, Esquipulas  was  chosen  by  the  Spanish  con- 
querors as  a  church  site  Here  they  commissioned 
the  carving  of  a  figure  of  Christ  from  balsam, 
which  became  known  as  the  Black  Christ  of  Eequi- 
pulaa  A  series  of  miracles  resulted  in  commission- 
ing a  grandiose  church  in  1737  About  Jan  15  each 
year,  before  Guatemala  inaugurated  passport  re- 
strictions, the  population  exceeded  100,000  The 
pilgrimage  may  be  made  throughout  the  year. 
Esquirol,  Jean  Etoenne  Dominique  (zhft'atyen' 
ddmenfik'  eskiierdl'),  1772-1840,  French  psychia- 
trist, pupil  of  Piriel.  He  worked  prodigiously  for 
the  reform  of  mental  institutions  and  for  sympa- 
thetic treatment  of  the  criminally  insane  In  his 
chief  work,  De»  maladies  mentales  (2  vols ,  1838), 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  emphasize  the  role  of 
emotions  as  a  source  of  mental  disturbances, 
supporting  his  thesis  with  statistical  tabulations 

Esquirofl,  Alphonse  (Henri  Alphonse  Esquires)  (al- 
fSs'  eskueros',  are'),  1814-76,  French  politician  and 
author  He  was  disciplined  by  the  government  for 
his  democratic  Evangile  du  peuple  (1840)  and  ex- 
iled in  1861  He  returned  to  political  life  as  a 
deputy  and  became  a  senator  in  1876  His  works 
include  Lea  Chants  d'un  prisonnier  (1841),  poems, 
and  Charlotte  Corday  (1840),  a  novel  L'Angleierre 
et  la  vie  anglaise  (1859)  first  appeared  in  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  (1857-59),  parts  of  it  have  been 
translated  into  English 

Esrom  (eVrom),  the  same  as  HEZRON  1. 

Essad  Pasha  (o'sat  pa'sha),  1863-1920,  Albanian 
dictator  Of  a  prominent  Albanian  family,  he  sup- 
ported (1908)  the  Young  Turk  revolution,  became 
a  member  of  the  Turkish  parliament,  and  in  the 
First  Balkan  War  was  entrusted  (1912)  with  the 
defense  of  Scutari  against  the  Montenegrins,  to 
whom  he  surrendered  the  city  in  1913  In  1914, 
when  William,  prince  of  Wied,  became  king  of 
newly  independent  Albania,  Essad  was  made  chief 
minister  He  promptly  expelled  William  and  gov- 
erned Albania  dictatonally  In  the  chaotic  years 
that  followed,  Essad  maintained  himself,  with 
Italian  aid,  until  defeated  (1916)  by  the  Austnans 
He  fled  abroad  and  headed  an  Albanian  commis- 
sion in  Pans,  wheie  he  was  assassinated  by  a  fel- 
low countryman 

essay,  literary  composition  m  prose  which  gives 
the  author's  thoughts  and  feelings  on  almost  any 
subject  The  essaj.  is  unlike  a  dissertation  or  an 
article  ui  being  less  objective  and  moie  personal 
The  word  was  first  used  by  Montaigne,  whose 
Essais  (1680-95)  discussed  friendship,  love,  death, 
and  moral  questions,  they  are  considered  by  many 
today  the  finest  essays  ever  written  Tho  essays 
of  Francis  Bacon,  his  contemporary,  were  more 
formal  The  first  important  personal  essa>s  m 
English  were  those  of  Abraham  Cowle>,  and  the 
groat  essayist  of  the  next  period  was  Jonathan 
Swift  In  tho  18th  cent  Addison  and  Steele  in 
the  Spectator  and  Samuel  Johnson  in  the  Rambler 
widened  the  use  of  the  essay  In  the  next  century 
the  most  famous  essayists  woie  Chailes  Lamb  and 
Thomas  De  Quincey  and  later  Richard  Jeffenos, 
more  formal  essays  dealing  with  morality,  litera- 
ture, painting,  and  history  were  written  by  Leigh 
Hunt,  Carl>Te,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Ruskm, 
Matthew  Arnold,  J  H  Newman,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  and  Walter  Pater  In  America  the  principal 
essayists  of  the  19th  cent  were  Washington  Irving, 
Oliver  \\endell  Holmes,  James  Russell  Loweh1, 
and,  most  famous,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and 
Henry  Thoieau  Continental  essayists  included 
Brunetiere,  K  15  J  Lemaltre,  Lessmg,  Jriedrich 
von  Schlegel,  fimile  Faguot,  and  Schopenhauer 
The  20th-fentur\  English  essayists  include  G  K 
Chesterton,  E  V  Lucas,  and  Hilaire  Belloc  In 
the  United  States,  Samuel  Me  Chord  Crothers, 
H  L  Mencken,  Christopher  Morley,  Agnes 
Reppher,  James  Thurber,  and  E  B  White  have 
wiitten  informal  and  generally  amusing  essays 
See  Surges  Johnson,  Essaying  the  Essay  (1927) 

Esseg,  Yugoslavia  see  OSIJKK 

Essen  (P'sun),  city  (pop  524,728),  m  the  former 
Rhine  Prov  of  Prussia,  NW  Germany  The  center 
of  the  RUHR  district  and  the  seat  of  the  KRUPP 
steel  works,  it  is  one  of  the  great  mdustiml  cities  of 
the  world  Although  its  origin  is  traceable  to  the 
9th  cent ,  its  importance  dates  only  from  its  indus- 
trial use  m  the  19th  cent  Its  ancient  minster  was 
damaged  in  the  intensive  Allied  raids  which  de- 
stroyed three  quarters  of  Essen  during  the  Second 
World  War 

Essence  (a'sOnz),  members  of  a  Jewish  religious  or- 
der, originating  in  the  2d  cent  B  C  Very  little 
historical  information  about  the  Eesenes  is  avail- 
able our  chief  sources  of  information  are  Pliny 
the  Elder,  Philo's  Quod  omniut  probus  liber,  and 
Josephus*  Jewish  War  and  Antiquities  of  the  Jews 
A  feature  of  then  organisation  was  the  doctrine 
of  communal  possession  Ceremonial  purity  was 
another  outstanding  characteristic,  tins  called  for 
abstinence  from  conjugal  relations,  scrupulous 
cleanliness,  the  wearing  of  only  white  garments, 
and  the  most  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
The  Essenes  believed  in  purification  through  bap- 
tism and  in  immortality,  but  not  m  resurrection 
They  condemned  slavery  and  prohibited  trading 
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because  it  led  to  covetousness  and  cheating;  they 
abhorred  untruthfulness,  forbidding  oaths  They 
subsisted  by  pastoral  and  agncultural  activities 
and  handicrafts  All  these  features,  besides  indicat- 
ing that  the  eect  was  an  outgrowth  of  extreme 
Pharisaism,  also  show  Oriental  influences.  The 
claim  sometimes  advanced  that  Jesus  and  John 
the  Baptist  came  from  this  sect  has  never  been 
substantiated  The  sect  ceased  to  exist  sometime 
in  the  2d  cent  A  D 
essential  oils,  see  OILS 

Essequibo  (esakS'bo),  river,  central  British  Guiana 
It  is  the  longest  river  of  the  colony,  flowing  from 
the  Brazilian  border  to  the  Atlantic  The  first  col- 
ony m  the  Quianas,  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1616, 
was  also  called  Essequibo 

Essex,  Robert  Devereux,  2d  earl  of  (dfc'vuroo), 
1667-1601,  favorite  of  Queen  ELIZABETH  of  Eng- 
land He  succeeded  to  the  earldom  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1576  and  came  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Lord  BUROHT,EY  He  received  his  master's 
degree  from  Cambridge  m  1581  and  soon  won  favor 
at  court.  While  serving  as  a  cavalry  officer  in  the 
Netherlands  under  his  stepfather,  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  he  distinguished  himself  in  action  and 
was  knighted  (1587)  When  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land he  soon  became  a  marked  favorite  of  the 
queen,  a  position  which  involved  him  in  a  quarrel- 
some rivalry  with  Sir  Walter  R \LEOH  Pressed 
for  money  and  hungering  for  adventure,  Essex 
joined  the  expedition  of  Sir  John  Norns  and  Sir 
Francis  Drake  to  Portugal  but  was  ordered  home 
by  Elizabeth  (1589)  In  1590  he  angered  the  queen 
bv  secretly  marrying  the  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
The  following  year  he  commanded  a  flamboyant 
but  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Normandy  to  help 
Henry  of  Navarre  (Henry  IV)  He  returned  home 
and,  advised  by  Francis  BACON,  entered  politics  in 
an  effort  to  seize  power  from  the  aging  Burgh  ley 
But  Essex  was  too  obvious  and  impetuous  in  his 
demands  on  the  queen,  Elizabeth  was  wary,  and 
gradually  she  conferred  the  power  he  sought  on 
Robert  Cecil,  son  of  Burghley  Essex  became  a 
national  hero  when  he  shared  command  of  the 
expedition  which  captured  Cadiz  ui  169t>,  but  he 
fauoci  miserably  the  next  \  ear  in  another  Spanish 
expedition,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  the  queen. 
When  she  soon  afterward  created  him  earl  marshal, 
however,  Essex  plunged  again  into  a  quest  for 
power  In  1698  he  affronted  the  queen  and  was 
struck  by  her  In  1599,  at  his  own  demand,  Es»ex 
was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  sent 
there  with  a  large  force  to  quell  the  rebellion  of  the 
earl  of  TYRONE  Failing  completely  to  accomplish 
his  mission,  he  returned  to  England  against  the 
express  orders  of  the  queen,  was  confined  bv  the 
council,  and  then  became  ill  In  1600  he  was 
tried  for  disobedience  by  a  special  council  and  de- 
puved  of  his  offices  In  several  months  he  was 
again  free  but  was  banned  from  the  court  Still 
popular,  he  planned  a  coup  which  would  oust  the 
enemy  party  and  establish  his  own  about  the 
queen  To  this  end  he  unsuccessfully  asked  sup- 
port from  the  army  in  Ireland  and  opened  negotia- 
tion with  James  VI  of  Scotland  Desperately, 
Essex  made  his  attempt  with  a  small  body  of  per- 
sonal followeis  on  Feb  8,  1601  The  Londoners 
fulled  to  respond,  the  queen's  government  was 
thoroughly  prepared,  and  he  was  arrested  At  the 
trial  Bacon  contributed  heavih  to  his  foimer 
patron's  conviction  Elizabeth  signed  the  death 
warrant,  and  Essex  was  executed  See  W  B 
Devereux,  Lives  of  the  Earls  of  Essex  (1853) ,  L  A 
Cadwallader,  Career  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  (1923) , 
Lytton  Strachey,  Elizabeth  and  Essex  (1928) ,  G  B 
Harmon,  The  Life  and  Death  of  Robert  Devereux 
(1937) 

Essex,  Robert  Devereux,  3d  earl  of,  1591-1646, 
English  parliamentary  general,  son  of  Robert 
Devereux,  2d  earl  of  Essex  James  I  restored  him 
(1604)  to  the  estates  of  his  father  and  arranged  his 
marriage  (1606)  with  Frances  Howard,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Suffolk  The  marriage 
ended  in  a  famous  trial  when  the  countess,  who 
had  fallen  in  love  with  Robert  Carr,  earl  of  SOMER- 
SET, sued  for  and  obtained  an  annulment  (1613) 
with  great  scandal  After  1620  Essex  followed  a 
military  and  naval  career  and  after  1626  was  in  the 
parliamentary  opposition  to  Charles  I  leading  to 
the  Puritan  Revolution  He  was  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  roval  army  in  the  first  BISHOPS'  WAR 
in  Scotland  (1639)  and  was  made  privy  councilor 
(1641),  but  Charles  could  not  keep  his  allegiance 
thereafter  Essex  commanded  the  parliamentary 
forces  at  Edgehill  (1642)  and  took  Reading  (1643) 
He  relieved  Gloucester  in  1643,  but  the  next  year 
saw  his  failure  and  disgrace  He  went  into  Corn- 
wall and,  pursued,  had  to  escape  with  as  many  of 
his  men  as  he  could  by  sea.  The  Self-Denying 
Ordinance  forced  Essex  to  relinquish  his  com- 
mand (1645) 

Essex,  Walter  Devereux,  1st  earl  of,  1541-76, 
English  soldier  He  was  created  earl  of  Essex  ui 
1572  The  following  year  he  volunteered  to  col- 
onixe  a  part  of  Ulster,  then  controlled  by  the 
O'Neill  clan,  and  bring  it  under  English  rule 
Famine,  desertion  of  his  troops,  and  the  vacilla- 
tion of  Queen  Elizabeth  negated  his  ruthless 


ESTATE 

efforts  to  subdue  the  Irish  He  was  recalled  (1575) 
and  died  soon  afterwards.  His  son,  Robert,  be- 
came the  2d  earl  of  Essex 

Essex,  kingdom  of  Anglo-Saxon  England  It  was 
'settled  probably  in  the  early  6th  cent  by  Saxons 
who  traced  their  royal  line  ba<  k  to  a  continental 
Saxon  god,  instead  of  to  Woden,  as  did  rulers  of 
other  early  kingdoms ,  'Essex  eventually  included 
the  modern  counties  of  Essex,  London,  Middlesex, 
and  most  of  Hertfordshire  Under  the  hegemony 
of  his  uncle,  JSthelbert  of  Kent,  King  Ssjbert  by 
604  had  accepted  Christianity,  but  the  kingdom 
lapsed  into  heathenism  when  his  successors  ejected 
(617)  Melhtua,  bishop  of  London  In  653,  how- 
ever, at  the  request  of  King  Sigbert,  Oswy  of 
Northurnbria  sent  Cedd  to  convert  the  East 
Saxons  and  to  build  churches  In  the  7th  cent 
the  submission  of  Essex  to  the  overlordship  of 
Wulfhere  marked  the  beginning  of  a  long  domina- 
tion by  MEKCIA,  and  by  740  the  larger  state  con- 
trolled London  In  825  Essex  joined  other  eastern 
kingdoms  in  submitting  to  EOBKRT  of  Wessex  and 
became  an  earldom  Heavily  settled  by  the  Danes, 
it  became  part  of  the  DANELAW  by  the  treaty  of 
886,  but  was  retaken  by  Edward  the  Elder  of 
Wessex  in  917  Us  most  famous  later  earl  was 
BYRHTNOTH,  who  suffered  a  noble  defeat  with  his 
followers  at  MALDON  in  991 

Essex,  maritime  county  (1,528  sq.  mi  ,  1931  pop. 
1,755,469,  1948  estimated  pop  1,974,000),  E  Eng- 
land, on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  estuary 
Chelmsford  is  the  county  town  The  land  rises 
from  the  low  irregular  coast  line  to  undulating 
pastoral  country  There  are  numerous  streams 
and  salt  marshes  Among  the  chief  products  of 
the  county  are  fish,  oysters,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
The  southwest  portion  of  the  county  is  included 
in  the  Greater  London  area  Here  there  are  im- 
portant manufactures  of  chemicals,  machinery, 
textiles,  cement,  and  a  variety  of  other  products 
Essex  was  once  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  East 
Saxons,  whence  its  name,  and  there  are  Roman  and 
Saxon  remains  at  Cole  hester  and  Maldon  There 
are  popular  reaorts  along  the  coast  The  areas 
near  London  and  along  the  coast  were  frequently 
bombed  in  the  Second  World  War  See  Victoria 
History  of  Essex  (2  vols  ,  1903-7) ,  Clifford  Bax, 
Highways  and  Byways  in  Essex  (1939) 

Essex,  town  (pop  1,935),  S  Ont ,  SE  of  Windsor 
It  is  m  a  fruitgrowing  district 

Essex.  1  Industrial  town  (pop  2,859),  S  Conn  ,  on 
the  Connecticut,  set  off  from  Saj.  brook  1852 
2  Town  (pop  1.384),  NE  Mass,  NE  of  Salem, 
settled  1634,  set  off  from  Ipswich  1819  Its  ship- 
yards were  established  in  1668  3  Town  (pop 
3.059),  NW  Vt,  E  of  Buihngton  and  on  the 
Winooski,  chattel ed  1763,  settled  1783  It  in- 
cludes the  village  Ehsex  Junction  (pop  1,901),  a 
raihoad  and  highway  focus  and  seat  of  the  Cham- 
plain  Valley  Exposition 

Essex  Fells,  borough  (pop  1,466),  NE  N  J  ,  NW  of 
Newark,  me  1902 

Essex  Junction,  Vt    see  ESHEX 

Essex  Junto,  group  of  Now  England  merchants,  so 
called  because  many  of  them  came  from  Essex  co  , 
Mass  They  opposed  the  radicals  m  Massachusetts 
in  the  American  Revolution  and  supported  the 
Federalist  faction  of  Alexander  Hamilton  They 
later  encouraged  the  disaffection  of  the  Hartford 
Convention  Prominent  among  them  were  Timo- 
thy PICKKKINO,  George  CABOT,  and  Theophilu* 
PARSONS 

Essexville,  city  (pop  2,390),  S  Mich  ,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Saginaw  nver  opposite  Bay  City  and  neai 
Sagmaw  Bay,  me  as  a  village  1883,  as  A  city  1934 
This  area,  the  site  of  numerous  Indian  villages,  was 
part  of  an  Indian  reservation  (1819-37) 

Esshngen  (es'llng-un)  or  Esshngen  am  Neckar 
(am  ne'kiir),  city  (pop  64.923),  N  Wurttemberg, 
SW  Germany,  on  the  Neckar  and  ESE  of  Stutt- 
gart Noted  for  its  wines,  it  also  has  machinery, 
textile,  and  other  industries  Founded  in  777  and 
a  free  imperial  city  from  1219  to  1803,  Esslingen 
was  (1488)  the  scene  of  the  formation  of  the  Swa- 
bian  League  It  has  retained  its  13th-century 
castle  and  several  fine  Gothic  churches  The  old 
city  hall  dates  from  the  15th  cent ,  the  new  city 
hall  dates  from  the  18th  cent 

Established  Church,  see  ENGLAND,  CHURCH  or, 
SCOTLAND,  CHURCH  OF;  and  IRELAND  CHURCH  or. 

Estaing,  Charles  Hector,  comte  d'  (ehnrl'  ?kt6r'  k6t' 
ddste'),  1729-94,  French  admiral  After  serving  in 
India  he  was  given  command  (1778)  of  a  French 
fleet  sent  to  aid  tho  patriots  m  the  American  Revo- 
lution Planning  to  attack  Newport,  R  I ,  he  was 
undone  by  a  storm  and  had  to  put  into  Boston  for 
repairs  In  1779  he  cooperated  with  Gen  Benja- 
min LINCOLN  in  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  Savan- 
nah In  1780  he  returned  to  France  Estaing  com- 
manded the  National  Guard  at  Versailles  when  a 
Parisian  mob  invaded  the  palace  (Oct  5-6,  1789), 
but  failed  to  take  action  Though  he  shared  some 

of  the  French  revolutionists'  ideas,  he  was  personal- 
ly friendly  to  tho  royal  family,  testified  (1793)  in 

favor  of  Marie  Antoinette  during  her  trial,  and  was 

guillotined  as  a  noble 

estate.     1   In  property  law,  see  PROPERTY  and 

TKNCRE     8  In  constitutional  law,  an  estate  do- 
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ESTATES-GENERAL 

notes  an  organized  class  of  society  with  a  separate 
voioe  in  government  The  term  is  of  feudal  origin 
and  in  older  usage  designates  the  three  principal 
classes,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons 
The  commons  were  the  townspeople  of  substance — 
the  burgesses  or  bourgeoisie  The  sovereign  would 
occasionally  consult  the  three  estates  and  consider 
their  grievances  Often  voting  was  by  an  estate  as 
a  whole  rather  than  bv  individual  vote  In  many 
cases  the  estates  might  merolv  advise  the  sovereign, 
and  their  decisions  were  not  binding  From  these 
practices  modern  parliamentary  institutions  grad- 
ually evolved  in  several  countries  Much  of  the 
constitutional  de\elopment  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages  is  a  record  of  the  emergence  of  the  commons 
— sometimes  called  the  third  estate — into  a  position 
of  equality  with  the  other  two  estates  Tho  proc- 
ess is  clearly  shown  in  the  history  of  the  STATES- 
GENERAL  in  France  The  English  PARLIAMFNT 
may  bo  viewed  historically  as  a  representative 
bodv  of  the  estates,  the  nobility  and  the  Church 
of  England  are  represented  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  commons— the  remaining  adult  citizens — 
by  the  House  of  Commons  In  fact,  however,  the 
term  estate  is  not  applicable  to  a  country  with 
democratic  institutions  and  is  probably  not  appro- 
priate in  any  modern  state 
Estates-General  see  STATES-GENERAL 
Estaunie,  fidouard  (adwar'  gstonya'),  1862-1942, 
French  novelist  Although  he  was  successful  as 
an  engineer,  Estaume's  main  interest  was  literary 
His  best-known  novel,  L'Emprnnle  [the  imprint) 
(1896),  was  followed  by  Le  ferment  (1899),  both 
concerned  with  the  pioblems  of  education  Other 
novels,  generally  dealing  with  unhappy  people,  in- 
clude La  Vie  secrete  (1909),  Lea  Chosra  voieni  [things 
do  see)  (1913),  and  Tds  qu'il*  furent  [such  as  they 
were]  (1927)  He  was  elected  to  the  French 
Academy  in  1923 

Este  (8'sta),  ancient  Italian  noble  family,  rulers  of 
FKRRARA  (1240-1597)  and  of  MODENA  (1288-1796) 
and  celebrated  patrons  of  the  arts  during  the 
Renaissance  Probably  of  Lombard  origin,  they  be- 
longed to  the  house  of  the  GUFIPHB  and  derived 
their  name  from  the  castle  of  Esto,  near  Padua 
Azzo  d'Este  II  (ftt'tso),  d  1097,  lord  of  Este,  was 
invested  with  Milan  by  the  emperot  His  son, 
Guelph  d'Este  IV  or  Welf  IV,  d  1101,  was  adopted 
by  his  maternal  uncle,  Guelph  III,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded as  duke  of  Carmthia  In  1070  he  was  made 
duke  of  Bavaria  The  grandfather  of  Henry  the 
Pioud  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  Guelph  IV  was  tho 
founder  of  the  Gorman  lino  of  the  Guelphs,  from 
whom  the  ruling  houso  of  England  is  descended 
He  died  on  Cyprus  while  crusading  Azzo  d'Este  II 
had  anothei  son,  who  continued  the  Italian  line  of 
the  house,  among  that  son's  successors  was  Obizzo 
d'Este  (obet'tso),  d  1193  Obizzo  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  struggle  of  the  Guelphs  against 
Empeior  Frederick  I  (see  GUELPHS  AND  GHIBEL- 
LINFS)  He  married  tho  heiress  of  one  of  tho  two 
families  contending  for  supremacy  in  Ferrara  His 
grandson,  Azzo  d'Este  VI,  1170-1212,  was  podesta 
of  Mantua  arid  Verona  and  fought  to  obtain  Fer- 
rara, but  it  was  left  for  his  hon,  Azzo  d'Este  VII, 
1205-64,  to  succeed  in  becoming  (1240)  podesta  of 
that  city  at  the  head  of  the  triumphant  Guelph 
party  Obizzo  d'Este  II,  d  129  i,  was  made  per- 
petual lord  of  Feirara,  lord  of  Modena  (1288),  and 
lord  of  Reggio  (now  RKUC.IO  NELL'EMILIA)  in  1289. 
Since  Fei  rara  was  held  as  a  fief  from  tho  pope,  the 
Este  became  papal  vicars  in  1332  Niccold  d'Este 
IU  (nek-kolcV).  1393-1441,  made  Ferrara  a  center 
of  arts  and  letters  and  increased  the  power  of  his 
house  by  playing  his  moie  poweiful  neighbors 
against  each  other  Under  his  successors  the  court 
of  the  Pjste  became  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  Eu- 
rope Among  them  wore  Lionello  d'Este  (l£6nel'lc~>), 
1407-50,  an  accomplished  prince,  and  his  brother 
Borso  d'Este  (bor'so),  1413-71,  who  leceived  the 
title  duke  of  Modena  and  Reggio  from  Emperor 
Frederick  III  in  1452  and  that  of  duke  of  Ferrara 
from  Pope  Paul  II  in  1471  The  third  brother. 
Ercole  d'Este  I  (cVkola),  1431-1505,  lost  some  ter- 
ritory in  wars  against  Venice  Et  cole's  beautiful 
and  brilliant  daughter,  Beatrice  d'Este  (baatre'- 
cha),  1475-97,  married  Ludovico  SKOHZA,  duke  of 
Milan,  one  of  the  most  lavish  of  all  Renaissance 
princes  Her  sister,  Isabella  d'Este  (6"zub61'la), 
1474-1539,  married  Francesco  GON/AOA,  marquess 
of  Mantua  Anosto,  Boiardo,  and  Berni  were  her 
friends,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Titian  painted 
poi  traits  of  her  Ercole  I  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Alfonso  d'Este  I  (alfdn'sd),  1476-1534,  second 
husband  of  Lucrezia  BORULA  In  the  ITALIAN  WARS 
he  entered  the  League  of  Cambrai  against  Venice 
and  remained  an  ally  of  Louis  XII  of  Franco  even 
after  Pope  Julius  II  had  made  peace  with  Venice 
The  pope  declared  Alfonso's  fiefs  forfeited  and  ex- 
communicated him  (1610),  Modena  and  Reggio 
were  lost  However,  in  1526-27  Alfonso  partici- 
pated m  the  expedition  of  Emperor  Charles  V 
against  Pope  Clement  VII,  and  m  1530  the  pope 
again  recognized  him  in  possession  of  his  duchies 
Anosto  lived  at  his  court  in  Ferrara  after  being 
long  employed  by  Alfonso's  brother,  Ippolito  I, 
Cardinal  d'Este  (ep-p6'letd),  1479-1620,  to  whom 
Orlando  Funoao  is  dedicated.  Alfonso's  son  and 


successor,  Ercole  d'Bste  II.  1508-69,  married  Re- 
nee,  daughter  of  Lows  XII  of  France  He  joined 
the  pope  and  France  against  Spain  in  1556,  but 
made  a  separate  peace  in  1558  He  also  was  a  pa- 
tron of  the  arts,  as  was  his  brother,  Ippolito  II, 
Cardinal  d'Este,  1509-72,  an  able  diplomat  who  led 
the  pro-French  party  at  the  papal  court  Ippolito 
built  the  celebrated  VILLA  D'ESTE  at  Tivoh.  With 
Ercolo  II's  son,  Alfonso  d'Este  II,  1533-97,  the  di- 
rect male  line  of  the  house  ended  He  willed  his 
titles  to  his  cousin,  Cesare  d'Este  (ch&za'ra),  1633- 
1628,  but  Pope  Clement  VIII  refused  to  recognize 
Cesare's  rights,  and  Ferrara  was  incorporated  into 
the  Papal  States  in  1598  Emperor  Rudolf  II  rec- 
ognized Cesaro's  rights  to  Modena  and  Reggio,  but 
without  Ferrara  the  duchy  lost  its  political  impor- 
tance The  last  duke,  Eroole  d'Este  III,  was  de- 
posed in  1796  by  the  French  and  died  m  1803  His 
daughter,  Maria  Beatrice,  married  Aichduke  Fer- 
dinand of  Austria,  a  son  of  Emperor  Francis  I,  who 
founded  the  house  of  Austria-Este  After  the  res- 
toration of  the  duchy  of  Modena  (1815)  their  son 
and  gt  andson,  Francis  IV  and  Francis  V,  ruled  as 
dukes  of  Modena,  Massa,  and  Carrara  Francis  V 
was  expelled  m  1869,  and  his  territories  were  an- 
nexed (1800)  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia 

Bate  (tf'sta),  town  (pop  14,438),  Venetia,  NE  Italy, 
SW  of  Padua  The  ancient  Ateste,  it  was  a  center  of 
civilization  (10th-2d  cent  B  C  )  of  which  many  im- 
portant remains  have  been  found  Tho  Este  family 
originated  here  In  1405  the  town  passed  under 
Venetian  rule  Este  has  a  13th-century  castle  and 
several  fine  villas 

ester,  any  one  of  a  group  of  compounds  formed  by 
the  reaction  between  an  alcohol  and  an  acid  For 
example,  when  ethyl  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  react, 
ethyl  acetate  (an  esteO  and  water  aie  formed,  the 
reaction  is  called  estenficatioii  Ethyl  acetate  is 
used  as  a  solvent  Methyl  acetate,  formed  by  the 
reaction  between  methyl  alcohol  and  acetic  acid, 
is  a  sweet-smelling  liquid  used  in  making  perfumes, 
extracts,  and  lacquers  Esters  react  with  water 
(HYDROLYSIS)  under  certain  conditions  to  form  an 
alcohol  and  an  acid  When  heated  with  a  hydrox- 
ide certain  esters  decompose  to  yield  soap  and 
glvcenn,  the  process  being  called  sapomfication 
Common  FATS  AND  OILS  are  mixtures  of  various 
esters,  such  as  STEARIN,  P  \LMITIN,  and  linolem, 
formed  from  the  alcohol  glvceiol  (GLYCERIN)  and 
fatty  acids  The  presence  of  certain  esteis  in 
flowers  gives  them  their  distinctive  odois  Esters 
are  commonly  used  for  flavoring,  in  perfumes,  in 
paints  and  m  explosives  (see  NITHOUL\CLRIN) 

Esterhazy  (£''sturhawzf»),  Hung  Esttrhdzy,  ancient 
princely  Hunganan  family  Paul,  Fiirst  Esterhazy 
von  Galantha  (poul'  furst'  cVshtgih.i'zo  fun  ga'- 
lantft),  1635-1713,  distinguished  himself  m  the  de- 
fense of  Vienna  (1683)  and  the  leconquest  of  Hun- 
gaiy  from  the  Turks  and  was  made  palatine  of 
Hungary  m  1681  A  staunch  supporter  of  Hapsbuig 
rule,  he  was  eieated  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pite  in  1712  Paul  Anton,  Fiirst  Esterhazy  von 
Galantha,  (an'ton),  d  1762,  appointed  Joseph 
HAYDN  as  composer  for  his  puvate  chapel  d  c  ,  or- 
chestra) at  his  seat  at  Eisenstadt,  now  in  Austna 
Foi  his  brother  Nikolaus  Joseph,  Fiirst  Esterhazy 
von  Galantha  (nekolu'oos  yo'zM),  1714-90,  Haydn 
composed  most  of  his  chambei  music  and  numerous 
symphonies  and  operas  for  a  vastly  increased  or- 
chestra and  a  newly  established  private  opera 
Nikolaus  Joseph,  one  of  the  most  lavish  Maecenases 
of  all  time  and  immensely  nth,  built  the  celebrated 
chateau  of  Esterhaz,  on  the  southern  end  of  the 
Neusiedlor  Lake,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  1 1,000,000 
florins  At  his  death  he  loft  Haydn  the  handsome 
pension  of  1,000  florins  a  year  His  nephew,  Niko- 
laus, Fiirst  Esterhazy  von  Galantha,  1765-1833, 
was  offered  (1809)  the  crown  of  Hungary  by  Na- 
poleon I,  but  refused 

Esterhazy,  Ferdinand  Walsm  (?'sturha"zC,  Fr  fe>- 
dena  vulsP  Ssterazc'),  1847-1923,  Fiench  army  of- 
ficer, claiming  membership  in  the  old  Hungarian 
family  of  Estorhazy  An  adventuier,  he  had  served 
in  the  papal  army  and  the  French  Foreign  Legion 
before  entering  the  regular  French  army,  where  ho 
rose  to  be  a  major  Deep  in  debt,  he  sold  Fiench 
mihtar  y  secrets  to  the  Germans  When  evidence  of 
treason  leaked  out  in  1894,  the  guilt  was  pinned  on 
Captain  Dreyfus  (see  DREYFUS  AFFAIR)  Esterhazy 
was  tried  in  1898  upon  the  insistence  of  the  pro- 
Dreyfus  party,  but  his  fellow  officers,  still  refusing 
to  admit  a  judicial  erroi,  acquitted  him  He  was 
later  dismissed  from  the  army 

Estes  Park  (eVt€z),  resort  town  (pop  994,  alt 
c  7,500  ft ),  N  central  Colo  ,  in  the  Rockies  NNW 
of  Denver,  settled  1859,  me  1917  It  is  the  head- 
quarters for  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  A 
state  fish  hatchery  is  near  by  Two  dams  and  power 
plants  of  the  COLORADO-BIO  THOMPSON  PROJECT 
are  near  Estes  Park 

Estevan,  town  (pop  3,120),  S  Sask  ,  SE  of  Regma, 
just  N  of  the  Sduiis  river  and  near  the  N  Dak. 
border;  founded  1892  It  has  a  ligmto-mming  in- 
dustry and  an  electric  power  plant 

Estey,  Jacob  (ft'ste),  1814-90,  American  organ  man- 
ufacturer, b  Hinsdale,  N  H  Going  to  Brattleboro, 
Vt ,  he  started  to  make  small  organs  c.1850,  selling 
them  himself  in  New  England  His  shop  burned ,  in 


1860  the  Estey  Organ  Company  was  established  in 
Brattleboro  The  firm  began  to  make  pianoa  m 
1885  and  large  church  organs  m  1901. 

Esther  (6'stur)  [Heb  fiom  Babylonian  Ishtar],  book 
of  the  Old  Testament,  17th  m  the  order  of  AV. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  Jewish  girl,  named  originally 
Hadassah  (hudas'u)  [Heb  ,  -myrtle],  whose  great 
beauty  made  her  queen  of  the  Persian  king  Aha- 
suerus  (Xerxes)  It  tells  how  the  wicked  courtier 
Hainan  attempted  to  compass  the  massacre  of  the 
Jews  and  how  Esther  and  hei  uncle  Mordecai 
turned  the  tables ,  the  feast  of  PURIM  commemorates 
the  triumph  Extant  Hebiew  versions  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  surviving  in  Greek  These  latter 
are  longer  by  several  chapters,  translations  of 
which  are  treated  as  apocryphal  in  AV,  in  Roman 
Catholic  translations,  where  they  are  canonical, 
they  are  appended,  out  of  order,  as  10  4-13  and 
11-16  They  contain  a  conclusion  and  supple- 
mentary material,  including  prayers  of  Esther  and 
Mordecai  The  Hebrew  version  contains  no  men- 
tion of  (Jod  Some  critics  date  the  book  as  late  as 
150  B  C  The  French  dramatic  poet  Racine  wrote 
an  Bather  (1689)  For  bibliography,  see  OLD 
TESTAMENT 

Estherville,  city  (pop  6,651),  co  seat  of  Emmet  oo  , 
NW  Iowa,  on  the  West  Fork  of  the  Des  Moines 
river  near  the  Minn  line,  E  of  Spint  and  Okoboji 
lakes,  settled  1857,  me  as  a  town  1881,  as  a  city 
1894  A  processing,  trade,  and  shipping  center  for 
a  large  livestock,  farm,  and  lumber  area,  it  has  rail- 
road shops,  creameries,  and  a  meat-packing  plant 
Parts  of  a  large  meteorite  which  fell  heie  in  1879 
are  at  the  British  Museum,  at  Vienna,  and  at  the 
Umv  of  Minnesota  The  site  of  Fort  Defiance 
(1862),  near  by,  is  preserved  in  a  state  park  The 
city  has  a  junior  college 

esthetics- see  AESTHETICS 

Estienne,  Etienne  (atycV),  or,  Latinized,  Stephanus 
(stfl'funus),  family  of  Parisian  and  Genevan  print- 
ers of  the  16th  and  17th  cent  ,  distinguished 
through  five  generations  in  scholarship  as  well  as 
in  their  craft  The  first  of  the  line  was  Henn 
Estienne  (fire'),  d  1620,  who  was  by  1602  estab- 
lished as  a  printer  in  Paris  Before  his  death  more 
than  100  books,  some  of  them  of  great  typographic 
beauty,  had  issued  from  his  press  His  foreman, 
Simon  cle  COLINKH,  succeeded  him  and  married 
his  widow  Some  years  later,  probably  m  1526, 
Henn's  son,  Robert  Estienne  (r61xV),  b  1498  or 
1503,  d  1559,  took  over  his  father's  shop,  Cohnes 
then  founding  a  new  establishment  Robert,  a 
capable  scholar,  devoted  himself  to  printing  onlv 
scholarly  works,  many  of  them  pditod  by  himself 
He  pvit  out  editions  of  classical  authors,  diction- 
aries and  lexicons,  jyid,  more  especially,  critical 
editions  of  the  Bible  Ho  onjoyed  the  favor  of 
Francis  I  and  became  king's  printer  for  Latin, 
Hebrew,  and  Greek  The  punter's  mark  used  by 
him,  the  Olive  Tree,  was  designed  bv  Goofioy 
Tom,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  proofreader  for 
the  elder  Kstionne,  some  of  the  Estienne  types  were 
designed  bv  Claude  GAK \MOND  Robert  Estienne, 
a  thorough  humanist,  upheld  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  and  long-continued  attacks  upon 
him  by  the.  faeultv  of  the  Umv  of  Pans  and  also  by 
political  opponents  of  the  king  finally  resulted  in 
his  removal  to  Geneva  m  1550  Ho  not  up  a  press 
there  and  continued  to  punt  books  until  his  death 
His  own  Latin  dictionary,  Themurus  linguae 
Lalinae  (1631).  probably  compiled  with  the  aid  of 
other  scholars,  is  a  monumental  work  His  gram- 
matical treatises  on  French  are  also  of  great  im- 
portanc  e  His  brother,  Francois  Estienne  (f  r&swa') , 
d  1553,  was  of  minor  importance  as  a  bookseller, 
but  another  brother,  Charles  Estienne  (sharl), 
c  1504-1564,  succeeded  Robert  in  the  management 
of  the  Pans  establishment  in  1551  Educated  m 
medicine,  skilled  m  classical  learning,  Charles 
wrote  many  works  on  medicine,  agriculture,  and 
other  subjects  Many  of  his  books  were  printed  bv 
his  brother,  Robei  t,  and  by  his  stepfather,  Colmes 
Best  known  of  his  works  are  perhaps  an  encyclo- 
pedia, one  of  the  earliest  appearing  in  France,  a 
treatise  on  dissec  tion,  and  Praedium  rusticum, 
which  as  Maiaon  Rustique,  or,  The  Count)  le  Farme 
appeared  in  English  editions  The  second  Henri 
Estienne,  1531 '-1598,  the  greatest  scholar  of  the 
family,  was  one  of  Robert's  sons  He  inherited  his 
father's  press  on  the  express  condition  that  it 
should  not  be  moved  from  Geneva  He  was  a 
well-trained  scholar  and  devoted  years  to  search- 
ing for  manuscripts  Although  humanism  was  far 
advanced,  he  yet  discovered  numerous  works  of 
classical  authors  of  which  he  issued  first  editions 
His  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  works  are  remark- 
able for  their  accuracy  and  textual  criticism  Tho 
greatest  monument  to  his  scholarship  is,  perhaps, 
his  Thesaurus  Graecae  linguae  (1572)  Ho  also 
championed  the  use  of  the  French  language  and 
wrote  valuable  treatises  on  the  French  tongue  and 
on  French  grammar,  the  most  important  is  La 
Precellence  du  langage  frangtna  (1679),  in  spite  of 
its  gross  errors  in  philology  His  satirical  Apoloffte 
pour  Herodote  (1666)  got  him  into  trouble  with  the 
Consistory  of  Geneva,  and  after  the  publication  of 
Deux  Dialogues  du  nouveau  langage  frangois 
izt  (1578)  he  went  to  France  to  escape  cen- 
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sure  in  Geneva  He  was  imprisoned  for  a  short 
time  on  his  return,  and  his  life  became  more  and 
more  that  of  the  wandering  scholar.  The  books  he 
printed  did  not  equal  those  of  his  father  in  typo- 
graphic beauty  He  marks,  however,  the  highest 
point  of  the  family's  career,  though  the  Estiennes 
continued  prominent  as  printers  until  late  in  the 
17th  cent 

Estill  (es'tfl),  town  (pop  1,280),  S  8  C  ,  near  the 
Savannah  W  of  Charleston,  in  an  area  yielding  to- 
bacco, peanuts,  and  sti  awbernes 

Eaton,  urban  district  (1931  pop  31,341,  1947  esti- 
mated pop  32,290),  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cleveland  Hills  It  has 
ironworks  and  steelworks 

Estonia  (Cst6'n5u),  Estonian  Eeeti  (fi/st5),  republic 
(17,400  sq  mi  ,  1934  pop  1,126,413),  NE  Europe 
Its  inclusion  (1940)  in  the  USSR  as  a  constituent 
republic  was  still  unrecognized  in  1949  bv  the 
United  States  It  borders  on  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
two  arms  of  the  Baltic,  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and 
the  Gulf  of  Riga,  in  the  north,  west,  and  south- 
west, on  the  RSFSR  in  the  east,  and  on  Latvia 
in  the  south  TALLINN  (the  capital),  TARTU, 
Narva,  and  Parnu  are  the  chief  cities  Estonia 
has  about  1,500  lakes,  Lake  PEIPUS,  on  its  eastern 
border,  is  the  largest  On  its  Baltic  coast  there 
are  818  islands,  the  most  notable  Saaremaa  It 
is  a  flat,  generally  agricultural  country  Dairy 
farming  is — or  used  to  be — the  chief  source  of  its 
agricultural  wealth,  other  important  resources  are 
shale  oil,  timber,  peat,  and  fish  Before  the 
Second  World  War  88  percent  of  the  population 
weie  Estonians,  who  aie  ethnically  and  linguistical- 
ly close  relatives  of  the  Finns,  and  8  percent  Rus- 
sians Lutheranism  is  the  prevailing  religion 
Early  in  the  13th  cent  the  northern  part  of  present 
Estonia  was  conquered  by  Denmark,  and  the 
southern  part  by  the  LIVONIAN  KNIOHTS,  a  Ger- 
man order  In  1346  all  LIVONIA  (i  e  ,  present 
Estonia  and  Latvia)  was  united  under  the  rule  of 
the  knights,  who  however  lout  their  domains  in 
1561  Estonia  passed  to  Sweden,  the  rest  was 
briefly  Polish,  then  (1629)  also  Swedish  In  1710 
Peter  I  of  Russia  conqueied  all  Livonia,  and  Rus- 
sian possession  WAS  confirmed  bv  the  Tieatv  of 
Nystad  (1721)  Despite  these  political  changes, 
the  German  nobihtv — the  Baltic  batons — letamed 
its  sway  over  the  Estonian  poasanti  y  until  the  eve 
of  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917  Estonian 
national  consciousness  began  to  stir  in  the  mid- 
19th  cent  Thci  o  were  gi  avo  outbreaks  and  bloody 
reprisals  in  the  Revolution  of  1905  Independence 
fiom  Russia  was  proclaimed  in  Fob,  1918,  and 
was  shortly  followed  by  occupation  by  German 
troops  who  received  some  aid  from  the  Estonians 
In  Nov  ,  1918,  Estonia  proclaimed  itself  a  demo- 
cratic republic  and  repulsed  the  invading  Red 
Army  Peace  wiih  Russia  came  in  Feb  ,  1920 
Democratic  rule  ceaaod  in  19J4,  when  political 
parties  were  abolished  and  President  Konstantm 
Pitts  instituted  an  authoritarian  regime  A  more 
democratic  constitution  came  in  force  in  1938, 
but  in  Sept  ,  19  39,  Russia  secured  military  bases, 
and  in  June,  1940,  occupied  Estonia  Elections 
were  held  in  Julv,  1940,  and  Estonia  was  absorbed 
into  the  USSR  as  a  constituent  lopublic  Occupied 
(1941-44)  by  German  tioops,  it  was  roconquoiod 
by  Russia  Many  Estonians  fought  Russia  along- 
side the  Germans  and  many  fled  their  country  on 
the  approach  of  the  Russians  The  Estonian  SSR 
ceded  c  1000  sq  mi  of  border  tracts  to  the  RSFSR 

Estournelles  de  Constant,  Paul  Henn  Benjamin, 
baron  d'  (pAl'  Sr?'  bazhamcV  bar5'  datoorncl'  du 
kOstftO.  1852-1924,  French  diplomat  and  pacifist 
He  wrote  and  spoke  tirelessly  in  favor  of  disarma- 
ment and  mtei  national  conciliation,  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Hague  Peace  Conferences  (1899  and  1907), 
and  was  awarded  the  1909  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
jointly  with  Auguste  Beernaert 

Estrada  Cabrera,  Manuel  (manwel  estra'dit  kabra'- 
ra),  1857-1924,  president  of  Guatemala  (1898- 
1920)  Ho  ruled  as  an  absolute  dictatoi,  and  there 
were  several  revolutionary  movements  and  at- 
tempts on  his  life  Although  his  regime  was  one  of 
teiror,  Guatemala  achieved  material  progress 
through  advance  of  education,  maintenance  of  01- 
der,  and,  m  spite  of  a  ruinous  currency  system,  in- 
crease of  wealth  A  revolution  in  1920  forced 
Estrada  Cabrera  to  leave  office  and  flee  the  country 

Estrada  Palma,  Tomis  (tomas',  pal'ma),  18)5-1908, 
Cuban  revolutionist  and  first  piesidont  (1902-06) 
of  the  permanently  established  republic  Actively 
participating  in  the  Ten  Years  War  (1868-78),  he 
became  a  general  and  revolutionary  president 
(1876)  He  was  captuiod  by  the  Spanish  (1877), 
but  released  and  exiled  Estrada  Palma  spent  some 
time  in  the  United  States  where,  upon  the  now  out- 
break (1895)  of  revolution  m  Cuba,  he  helped  to 
win  sympathy  and  support  for  the  Cuban  cause. 
As  president  he  strove  to  balance  the  republic's 
economy  and  set  Cuba  on  the  road  to  material  prog- 
ress, but  he  was  unable  to  stop  the  excessive  graft 
and  spoils  sought  by  the  revolution's  military  and 
political  participants  who  claimed  reward  His  re- 
election by  the  Conservatives  m  1906  brought 
charges  of  fraud  from  the  Liberals,  and  a  revolt 
broke  out  under  Jos6  Miguel  Gduaz  Estrada 
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Palma  asked  the  United  States  to  intervene,  but 
after  the  intervention  refused  the  preferred  Ameri- 
can compromise  and  lesigned 

Estradas,  Godefroy,  comte  d'  (godfrwa'  kdt'  dg- 
strad'),  1607-86,  French  diplomat,  marshal  of 
France  He  negotiated  the  restitution  of  Dunkirk 
by  the  English  (1662),  fought  in  the  Dutch  War  of 
Louis  XI V,  and  negotiated  the  Peace  of  Nijmogon. 

EstrSes,  GabrieUe  dT(gabrtW  dPstra'),  1573-99,  fa- 
mous beauty,  mistress  of  Henry  IV  of  France,  who 
made  her  marquise  of  Monceaux  and  duchess  of 
Beaufort  She  divorced  her  husband,  and  Henry 
was  preparing  to  divorce  Margaret  of  Valois,  with 
the  object  of  marrying  Gabrielle,  when  Gabrielle 
died  in  childbirth 

Estrela,  Serra  da  (scVru  da  e'shtra'lu),  short  moun- 
tain range,  N  central  Portugal,  in  Upper  Boira 
prov  ,  rising  to  more  than  6,500  ft  The  mountains, 
notable  for  their  beautv,  are  a  summer  resort,  and 
in  the  winter  the  slopes,  heavy  with  snow,  attract 
winter  sports  enthusiasts 

Estremadura  (e'shtrOrnudoo'ru),  region,  SW  Por- 
tugal, formerly  a  provnu  e,  now  divided  among  the 
provinces  of  Estremadura  (2,064  sq  nu  ,  pop 
1,379,633)  and  Ribatejo,  with  a  small  part  m  Beira 
Literal  The  capital  is  Lisbon,  which  dominates 
the  province  The  Tagus  river  flows  through  a 
fertile,  heavilv  wooded  valley,  stretching  out  to 
wide  plains  There  are  gramfields,  orchards,  and 
vineyards,  and  the  provinc  e  produces  some  copper, 
iron,  marble,  coal,  and  salt  Before  the  Christian 
reconquest  it  was  a  Moslem  province  Its  history 
is  largely  that  of  Lisbon,  Santarem,  and  its  other 
cities  See  PORTUGAL 

Estremadura  (e'strumudoo'ru),  Span  Extremadura 
(astramAdhocVrA.akB-),  region  (16,059  sq  mi  ,  pop 
1,253,924),  W  central  Spain  It  is  on  the  border  of 
Portugal  and  comprises  Badajoz  and  Caceies  prov  , 
a  tableland  dossed  by  mountains  and  by  the  Tagus 
and  Guadiana  rivers  Poverty-ridden,  Estrema- 
dura suffers  from  the  effects  of  poor  communica- 
tions, absentee  landlordism,  and  continuous  emi- 
gration Except  m  its  fertile  valleys,  where  wine, 
oil,  and  cereals  are  produced,  Estiemadura  serves 
as  winter  grazing  land  foi  sheep  from  Castile  and 
Leon  Hogs  are  also  raised  in  large  quantities  Re- 
conquered from  the  Moors  in  the  12th  and  the  13th 
cent  ,  Estremadura  was  frequently  a  battlefield  in 
the  Spanish  wars  with  Portugal  and  again  in  the 
Peninsular  War 

Estremoz,  Port  Entremtis  (o'shtrum6sh/),  city  (pop 
6,705),  SE  Portugal,  in  Upper  Alentcjo  prov  ,  NE 
of  EVora  It  is  famous  for  its  white,  almost  trans- 
lucid  marble  and  also  for  its  potterv  The  castle 
built  by  King  Diniz,  with  a  stately  tower,  is  much 
admired  Some  of  the  expeditions  of  Nun'Alvares 
Perevia  were  based  on  Estremoz,  and  in  the  17th 
cent  it  was  important  in  the  wars  with  Spain 

estuary  (eVcho6a/"re),  the  meeting  place  of  river  wa- 
ter and  ocean  water,  the  part  of  a  river  course  af- 
fected by  tides  The  shape  of  an  estuary  affects  the 
height  of  the  tide,  some  estuaries  (as  that  of  the 
Severn)  are  characterized  by  a  BORE  An  estuary 
often  provides  a  good  harbor,  sometimes  well  con- 
nected with  the  interior,  if  the  river  is  navigable 
Estuanno  inlets  take  different  names  m  different 
countries,  eg  ,  firth  (Scotland),  fjord  (Norway) 

Eszek,  Yugoslavia   see  OHIJEK 

Esztergom  (g'stergorn),  Ger  Gran,  city  (pop  22,- 
171),  N  Hungary,  on  the  Danube  and  25  mi  NW  of 
Budapest  The  bit  thplace  of  St  Stephen,  it  became 
(1198)  and  still  is  the  seat  of  the  archpnmate  of 
Hungary,  it  was  the  royal  residence  and  tho  capital 
of  Hungary  until  tho  13th  cent  The  dome-topped 
cathedral,  tho  most  beautiful  church  in  Hungary, 
dates  from  the  19th  cent  and  overlooks  the  Dan- 

'  ube  The  palace  of  the  primates  contains  a  museum 
of  antiquities  and  a  library  rich  in  old  manuscripts 
and  incunabula  Eszteigom's  warm  springs  and 
beautiful  location  have  made  it  a  favonte  tourist 
resort 

Etah  (fi'tu),  village,  on  NW  Greenland,  N  of  Cape 
York  The  Eskimo  tribe  discovered  here  by  John 
Ross  in  1818  is  known  as  the  Polar  Eskimo  and 
has  been  studied  by  R  E  Pearv,  D  B  MacMillan, 
and  Knud  Rasmusson  Etah  is  frequently  used  as 
a  base  for  arctic  expeditions  See  D  B  MacMillan, 
Etah  and  Beyond  (1927) 

Etam  (6'-)  1  Village,  S  Palestine  1  Chron  4  32. 
2  Town  of  Judah,  fortified  by  Rehoboam  2  Chron 
11  6  3  Cleft  rock,  where  Samson  hid  Judges 
15  8,15  These  may  he  the  same 

Etampes,  Anne  de  Pisseleu,  duchesse  d'  (fin'  da 
p6slft'  dushfts  datflp'),  1508-1580',  official  mistress 
of  Francis  I  of  France  after  1526  She  patronized 
men  of  letters  and  used  her  increasing  influence 
over  the  king  to  procure  the  downfall  of  Anne  de 
Montmorency  and  the  reinstatement  of  Chabot 
In  1533  Francis  married  her  to  Jean  de  Brosses, 
whom  he  created  duke  and  made  governor  of  Brit- 
tany In  1647  Henry  II  exiled  her  from  court 

Etawah  (Itft'wu),  town  (pop  53,114),  SW  United 
Provs ,  India,  on  the  Jumna  river  In  the  17th 
cent  it  was  an  important  banking  and  commercial 
center.  Cotton  cloth  is  manufactured 

etching,  the  art  of  engraving  with  acid  on  metal  and 
also  the  pnnt  taken  from  the  metal  plate  so  en- 
graved In  hard-ground  etching  the  plate,  usually 
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of  copper  or  zinc,  is  given  a  thm  coating  or  ground 
of  acid-resistant  resin  This  is  sometimes  smoked  so 
that  lines  snatched  through  the  resin  will  be  clear- 
ly visible  The  needle  exposes  without  penetrating 
the  metal  When  the  design  is  completed,  the 
plate  is  submerged  in  an  acid  solution  which  attacks 
the  exposed  lines  During  the  bath  the  plate  is 
frequently  removed,  and  such  lines  as  are  bitten  to 
sufficient  depth  are  coated  with  stopping-out  var- 
nish The  lines  receiving  the  longest  exposure  to 
the  acid  will  be  the  heaviest  and  darkest  in  the 
subsequent  print  It  is  also  possible  to  apply  the 
acid  locally  to  the  plate  In  printing,  all  varnish 
is  removed,  the  plate  is  warmed,  coated  with 
etcher's  jnk,  and  then  carefully  wiped  so  that  the 
ink  remains  in  the  depressions  but  is  largely  or 
wholly  removed  from  the  surface  It  is  then 
covered  with  a  soft,  moist  paper  and  run  through 
an  etching  press  The  best  etchers  have  usually 
done  their  own  wiping  and  printing  There  are 
many  variations  of  the  technique  of  etching  Often 
the  acid  is  permitted  to  penetrate  the  ground 
somewhat,  and  the  resultant  specks  of  foul  biting 
aie  deliberately  employed  Etchers  often  remo\e 
undesired  lines  by  burnishing  and  otherwise  change 
the  first  state  of  the  plate  from  which  they  make 
their  trial  print  Certain  etchings  appear  in  many 
and  widely  differing  states  Only  a  limited  number 
of  first-rate  proofs  can  be  made  from  a  plate,  and 
some  etchers  destroy  their  plates  after  making  a 
given  number  of  prints  Soft-ground  etching  gives 
effects  similar  to  those  obtained  in  pencil  or  crayon 
drawing,  while  aquatint  approximates  the  effects 
of  a  wash  di  awing  Aquatint  is  often  combined 
with  hard-ground  etching,  as  is  also  dry  point 
This  latter  technique,  in  which  lines  are  scratched 
directly  on  the  metal,  is  not  true  etching  as  no  acid 
is  employed  but  resembles  it  closely  in  the  effect 
produced  Dry  point  has  been  practiced  on  cel- 
luloid as  well  as  on  metal  Pictorial  etching 
evolved  gradually  from  the  earlier  burin  engraving 
Both  seem  to  have  originated  in  Germany,  where 
Durer's  etchings  on  iron,  made  between  1515  and 
1518,  were  probably  the  earliest  important  exam- 
ples of  an  art  which  in  the  following  centuries  was 
piacticed  by  many  of  the  greatest  painters  Land- 
marks in  the  history  of  etching  are  the  names  of 
DOrer,  Jacques  Callot,  Rembrandt,  the  Tiepolos, 
the  Piranesi,  Goya,  and,  in  the  19th  cent  ,  Meryon 
and  Whistlei  See  Levon  West  \faking  an  Etching 
(1932) ,  Joseph  Pennoll,  Etchers  and  Etching  (1919) 

Eteocles  (et£ 'Sklez),  in  Gieek  legend,  son  of  OBDIPUS 
Having  excluded  his  brother,  POLYNICES,  from  a 
share  in  the  kingdom,  he  defended  Thebes  in  the 
war  of  the  SEVEN  AOAINHT  THEBES  The  brothers 
killed  each  other  in  single  combat 

Etex,  Antoine  (atw-vn'  atCks'),  1808-88,  French 
sculptor,  painter,  and  architect  Among  his  paint- 
ings is  Glory  of  the  United  States  (city  hall,  New 
York)  He  is  best  kncwn  as  a  sculptor,  foremost 
among  his  works  are  the  colossal  group,  Cain  and 
Hi*  Race  Cursed  by  God,  Lyons,  and  Resistance 
(1814)  and  Peace  (1815),  two  large  groups  on  the 
Aie  do  Tnomphe  do  1'Etoile,  Pans 

Etham  (e'~)  encampment  of  the  Jews   Num   33  6,8 

Ethan  (e'-)  [Hob  .-strong]  1  Ezrahite  1  Kings 
4  31,  title  of  Ps  89  He  is  probably  the  same  as 
Ethan,  son  of  Zerah  1  Chron  26  S,  3  Two 
temple  singers  1  Chron  0  42,44 

ethanol.  s,ee  ETHYL  ALCOHOL 

Ethbaal  (cHhba'ul,  fith'baul)  [Heb.-with  Baal], 
king  of  Sidon,  Jezebel's  father  1  Kings  16  31 

Ethel-.  For  some  Anglo-Saxon  names  beginning 
thus,  see  ^ETHEL-,  e  g  ,  for  Ethel  bald,  see  JETHEL- 

BALD 

Ether  [Heb  -abundance],  unidentified  city,  SW 
Palestine  Joshua  15  42,  19  7 

ether,  in  chemistry,  a  teim  used  commonly  to  desig- 
nate ethyl  ether,  a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydio- 
gen,  united  in  the  ethyl  (QjHs)  radical,  and  oxygen 
It  is  a  colorless  liquid  with  a  characteristic  odor,  is 
volatile  and  inflammable,  bails  at  34  54°C  ,  and  is 
used  extensively  aa  an  organic  solvent  (for  fats  and 
oils)  and  as  an  anesthetic  (see  LONG.  C  W  ,  MOR- 
TON, W  T  G  ,  SIMPSON,  J  Y  )  It  is  prepared  com- 
mercially by  the  distillation  of  ethyl  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid  (140°C  )  The  group  of  compounds 
known  chemically  as  ethers  are  formed  in  a  similar 
manner  MLTHYL  ether,  for  example,  is  prepared 
from  methyl  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  These 
compounds  are  classed  also  as  oxides,  e  g ,  ethyl 
oxide  and  methyl  oxide,  because  of  the  combina- 
tion of  the  hydrocarbon  radicals  (ethyl  and  methyl) 
with  oxygon 

ether  In  physics  and  astronomy,  other  (called  also 
lummiforous  ether)  is  a  hypothetical  medium  for 
transmitting  light  and  heat  (see  RADIATION),  filling 
all  unoccupied  space,  P  g  ,  that  between  the  bodies 
of  the  solar  system,  that  between  the  molecules  of 
the  gases  that  make  up  the  air,  and  that  between 
the  molecules  of  solids  Ether  is  hold  to  be  invisi- 
ble, without  odor,  and  of  such  a  nature  that  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  motions  of  bodies  through 
space  Many  deny  its  material  existence 

Etherege,  Sir  George  (gth'urlj).  16357-1691,  English 
Restoration  dramatist  His  witty,  licentious  com- 
edies— The  Comical  Revenge,  or.  Love  in  a  Tub 
(1664),  She  Wou'd  If  She  Cou'd  (1668),  and  The 
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ETHICAL  CULTURE  MOVEMENT 

Man  of  Mode;  or,  Sir  Foiling  FhMer  (1676)— set 
the  tone  of  the  comedy  of  manners  which  Congreve 
was  to  perfect  As  English  minister  to  Ratisbon 
after  1685,  he  sent  amusing  letters  home  to  Dryden 
and  other  friends  See  his  Letterbook  (ed  by  Sybil 
Rosenfeld,  1928)  and  works  (ed  by  H  F  B 
Brett-Smith,  3  vols  ,  1927-) 

Ethical  Culture  movement,  originating  in  the  Soci- 
ety for  Ethical  Culture,  founded  in  New  York  city 
in  1876,  by  Dr  Felix  ABLER  Its  aim  is  "to  assert 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  ethical  factor  in 
all  relations  of  life,  personal,  social,  national,  and 
international,  apart  from  any  theological  or  meta- 
physical considerations  "  No  definite  ethical  sys- 
tem is  insisted  upon,  though  Adler's  own  ethical 
thought  has  naturally  had  much  influence  The 
society  holds  its  own  religious  services,  but  mem- 
bers may  have  other  religious  affiliations  if  they 
wish  Much  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  edu- 
cation, and  especially  in  New  York  the  movement 
pioneered  in  the  establishment  of  free  kinder  gartens 
and  adult  education  Societies  were  organized  in 
Chicago  (1882),  Philadelphia  (1885),  St  Louis 
(1886),  Brooklyn  (1906),  and  later  in  other  cities 
In  England,  Stanley  Coit  founded  the  South  Place 
Ethical  Society,  London,  in  1887  There  are  now 
seven  societies  in  that  country  In  1896  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Ethical  Societies  was  or- 
ganized. Though  the  membership  is  not  large, 
the  movement  has  enlisted  a  number  of  intellectual 
leaders  See  Adler's  books  and  The  Fiftieth  An- 
niversary of  the  Ethical  Movement  (1926) 

ethic*,  in  philosophy,  the  study  and  evaluation  of 
human  conduct  in  the  light  of  moral  principles 
Moral  principles  may  be  viewed  either  as  the 
standard  of  conduct  which  the  individual  has  con- 
structed for  himself  or  as  the  body  of  obligations 
and  duties  which  a  particular  society  requires 
of  its  members  Ethics  has  developed  as  man  has 
reflected  on  the  intentions  and  consequences  of 
his  acts  From  this  reflection  on  the  nature  of 
human  behavior,  theories  of  CONSCIENCE  have 
developed,  giving  direction  to  much  ethical  think- 
ing The  mtuitiomsts  (Cudworth,  J  J  Rousseau, 
the  3d  earl  of  SHAFTESBURY,  Francis  HUTCHESON) 
hold  that  conscience  is  innate,  a  given  moral  sense 
that  drives  men  to  act  on  values  beyond  their  im- 
mediate gain  The  empiricists  (Comte,  John  LOCKE, 
HOBBEH,  HELVRTIUS,  J  S  MILL)  deny  the  innate- 
ness  of  conscience  and  explain  it  as  a  power  of 
discrimination  acquired  by  experience  In  the  one 
case  conscience  is  the  originator  of  moral  behavior, 
and  in  the  other  it  is  the  result  of  moralizing 
Between  these  extremes  there  have  been  many 
compromises  Another  major  difference  in  the 
approach  to  ethical  problems  revolves  about  the 
question  of  absolute  good  as  opposed  to  relative 
good  Throughout  the  history  of  philosophy  men 
have  sought  an  absolute  criterion  of  ethics  Fre- 
quently moral  codes  have  been  based  on  religious 
absolutes  Other  theories,  such  as  Socrates'  con- 
cept of  ideas  as  eternal  and  Kant's  categorical 
imperatives,  were  an  attempt  to  establish  a  cri- 
terion independent  of  any  one  theology  Idealists 
(PLATO,  K*.NT,  ROYCE)  founded  their  ethics  on  a 
metaphysics  All  varying  methods  of  building  an 
ethical  system  pose  the  question  of  the  degree 
to  which  morality  is  authoritarian  (i  e ,  imposed 
by  a  power  outside  the  individual)  If  the  criterion 
of  moiaht>  is  the  welfare  of  the  state  (HEGEL), 
the  state  is  supreme  arbiter  If  the  authonty  is  a 
religion,  then  that  religion  is  the  ethical  teacher 
The  utilitarians  (Jeremy  BKNTHAM,  James  MILL) 
found  their  criterion  in  the  greatest  good  of  the 

Beatest  number  To  the  instrumentalists  (John 
EWEY)  morality  lies  within  the  individual  and 
is  relative  to  his  experience  Man  acts  morally 
as  he  grows  in  his  ability  to  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  his  behavior  and  to  choose  intelligently 
between  altei  native  courses  of  action  The  egoist 
(ABIBTUPPUS,  LA  METTRIE,  liohbes)  views  the 
good  of  the  individual  to  be  the  sole  consideration 
HEDONISM,  as  the  desire  for  the  greatest  amount 
of  pleasure,  may  be  either  egoistic  or  umversalistic 
(utilitarian)  Since  the  study  of  the  ends  of  conduct 
embraces  all  areas  of  human  activity,  the  field  of 
ethics  extends  beyond  the  material  of  pure  philos- 
ophy into  the  total  relationships  of  man  with  his 
environment  See  CASUISTRY,  DETERMINISM,  VIR- 
TUE See  John  Dewey  and  J  H  Tufts,  Ethics 
(rev  ed  ,  1938) ,  M.  A.  R  Tucker,  Past  and  Future 
of  Ethics  (1938),  Albert  Schweitzer,  Civilization 
and  Ethics  (3d  ed  ,  1946) 

Ethiopia  (StheO'peQ),  empire  (c  400,000  sq  mi  ,  pop 
c  15,500,000),  E  central  Africa  The  name  Abys- 
sinia, although  never  official,  was  formerly  widely 
applied  to  the  country  The  capital  is  Addis 
Ababa  Ethiopia  is  not  far  inland  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea,  but  it  is  completely  cut  off 
from  the  coast  It  is  bordered  on  the  north  by 
Eritrea,  on  the  east  by  French  Somahland  and 
British  Somaliland,  on  the  south  by  Italian  Somali- 
land  and  Kenya,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan  The  country  comprises  low-lying 
deserts  and  a  hilly  and  mountainous  plateau  rising 
to  15,158  ft  at  Ras  Dashan  in  the  northwest  In 
the  desoits  (Danakil  in  the  north  and  Ogaden  in 
the  south),  which  occupy  the  eastern  third  of 
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lakes  in  the  south)  divides  the  plateau  into  two 
sections,  of  which  the  western  is  the  larger  and 
loftier  The  plateau  is  extremely  broken,  and 
travel  in  difficult  Some  sections,  especially  Gojjam 
m  the  northwest,  are,  with  Tibet  and  the  Andean 
highlands,  among  the  highest  inhabited  places  in 
the  world  There  is  considerable  summer  rainfall 
in  the  plateau,  much  draining  off  to  the  northeast, 
where  Tana  lake,  the  largest  body  of  water  in  the 
country  and  the  source  of  the  Blue  Nile,  IB  located 
In  the  stretches  of  level  land  agriculture  is  possible, 
but  except  in  a  few  areas  there  are  no  commercial 
plantations  but  only  subsistence  farming  and  gath- 
ering of  wild  products,  including  cotton  and  coffee 
The  exports  of  W  Ethiopia  include  grains,  coffee, 
honey,  beeswax,  hides,  and  gold  The  country's 
chief  connection  with  the  outside  world  is  its  single 
railroad,  which  runs  from  Addis  Ababa  to  JIBUTI, 
French  Somahland,  a  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden 
There  are  c  7,000  mi  of  finished  roads  centering 
on  Addis  Ababa,  some  extend  to  Eritrea  and 
Somahlaud  With  facilities  for  foreign  trade  in- 
adequate and  little  surplus  produced,  there  persists 
a  nearly  self-contained  agricultural  and  pastoral 
economy  It  is  not  known  when  the  Ethiopian 
state  originated  The  traditional  account  is  that 
the  ruling  line  was  founded  m  c  1000  B  C  by 
Solomon's  first  son,  whom  the  queen  of  Sheba 
(identified  with  Ethiopia)  is  supposed  to  have 
borne  In  the  1st  cent  A  D  ,  however,  the  earliest 
time  for  which  there  are  authentic  records,  Ethio- 
pia, with  its  capital  at  AKSUM,  was  pagan  The 
country  then  probably  comprised  Tigre  (present- 
day  N  Ethiopia)  and  Nubia  (8  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan)  In  the  4th  cent  the  Aksumite  king  was 
converted  to  Coptic  Christianity  by  Frumentius,  a 
bibhop  consecrated  bv  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
A  later  Alexandrian  patriarch  refused  to  recognize 
the  Council  of  Chakedon  (451),  and  the  established 
Ethiopian  Church  still  adheres  to  MoNOPinsmeM 
Ethiopia's  control  over  the  Red  Sea  coast  provided 
the  base  for  invasion  (6th  cent )  of  Yemen  in 
Arabia  Judaism,  found  among  the  Falashas,  who 
live  N  of  Tana  lake,  was  perhaps  introduced  from 
Yemen  The  rise  of  Islam  in  the  mid-7th  cent  was 
soon  to  deprive  Ethiopia  of  its  coast  and  to  sur- 
round it  with  hostile  Moslem  neighbors  There 
was  some  expansion  southward  in  the  face  of  Mos- 
lem Somahs  and  pagan  Gallas,  both  large  elements 
of  the  population  today  The  country  was  often  in 
turmoil  until  a  new  dynasty,  allegedly  a  restoration 
of  the  Solomonian  line,  was  founded  (c  1270)  A 
literary  revival  followed,  with  many  works  written 
in  the  fields  dear  to  Ethiopian  savants — hagiology, 
biblical  exegesis  (based  upon  the  translation  in 
Gcez  of  the  Septuagmt),  history,  and  annals  Other 
arts,  including  illumination  and  church  architec- 
ture, flourished  Reports  of  a  great  Christian 
monarch  in  a  remote  country  excited  the  belief  m 
Europe  that  Ethiopia  (confused  with  India)  might 
be  the  land  of  the  fabulous  Prester  John  In  the 
early  16th  cent  several  Portuguese  embassies 
reached  the  Ethiopian  court  and  furnished  arms  to 
the  emperor  to  repel  attacks  from  the  Turks  based 
in  Yemen  The  emperor  was  converted  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  but  extreme  repression  of  native  cus- 
toms and  the  priesthood  caused  muc  h  unrest,  and 
in  the  mid-17th  cent  the  Coptic  Church  was  fully 
restored  and  all  foreigners  expelled  Occasional 
explorers,  notably  James  Bruce,  were  still  per- 
mitted to  visit  the  country  In  the  intense  civil 
war  of  the  two  su<  ceedmg  centuries  nearly  all  of 
Ethiopia's  greatest  monuments  were  ruined  In 
the  19th  cent  the  continuous  war  for  power  saw 
the  temporary  victory  of  Kasa  (c  1818-1868),  orig- 
inally a  petty  chieftain,  who,  after  1855,  ruled  most 
of  the  country  as  Theodore  II  and  consolidated  his 
conquest  over  Tigr6  and  Shoa  (central  Ethiopia, 
where  Amhanc,  the  official  language,  is  spoken) 
Theodore's  refusal  to  release  a  British  diplomatic 
party  led  to  his  defeat  (1868)  bv  a  relief  expedition 
under  Napier  of  Magdala  The  succession  went  to 
the  ras  [goveinor]  of  Tigre,  but  in  the  renewed 
fighting  the  Shoa  ruler,  later  MKNFLIK  II,  became 
dominant,  especially  as  he  received  the  help  of 
Italj ,  for  Italy  wished  to  expand  from  the  Entrean 
deserts  into  the  fertile  land  of  NW  Ethiopia  In 
1889  Menehk  II  had  control  of  most  of  the  country 
and  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Uccialh  with  Italy 
Amity  was  soon  disrupted  when  Italy  claimed  that 
the  treaty  established  a  protoc  torate  over  Ethiopia 
Ethiopia  then  repudiated  the  treaty.  Italy  invaded 
the  country  late  in  1895,  but  repeated  losses  m  the 
next  few  months,  especially  in  the  battle  of  Aduwa, 
forced  the  Italians  to  withdraw  and  to  recognize 
Ethiopia's  independence  Menehk  turned  his  favor 
to  France  and  Great  Britaui  In  his  reign  the 
railroad  (financed  by  French  capital)  was  built  and 
law  codes  were  enacted  His  successor,  Lij  Yasu, 
was  deposed  (1916)  after  a  short  reign  when  he 
attempted  to  propagate  Islam.  Judith,  a  daughter 
of  Menelik,  was  made  empress  and  Ras  Tafari 
Makonnen  became  the  regent,  on  her  death  (1930) 
he  ascended  the  throne  as  Emperor  HAILE  SELAS- 
SIE Almost  immediately  ho  faced  threats  from 


Italy,  determined  to  avenge  the  "shame"  of  Aduwa 
A  border  clash  at  Walwal  m  Ogaden  on  Dec  5, 
1934,  provided  an  occasion  for  increasing  the  ten- 
sion and  calling  up  reserves  Italy  refused  all  offers 
of  conciliation  and  on  Oct  3,  1935,  commenced  in- 
vasion, thus  launching  war  The  attempt  of  the 
French  and  British  governments  to  compromise  the 
matter  with  a  deal  crashed  (Dec  ,  1935)  as  the 
Hoare-Laval  Plan  failed  On  several  fronts  with 
air  power  and  modern  weapons,  the  Italians,  under 
Gen  Emiho  de  Bono  and  Marshal  Pietro  Badogho, 
quickly  crushed  what  feeble  resistance  the  ill- 
armed  Ethiopians  could  offer  In  May.  Haile 
Selassie,  whose  resistance  had  been  hindered  by  the 
defection  of  some  of  his  forces,  fled  the  country 
Although  the  League  of  Nations,  which  rejected 
the  Italian  contention  that  the  war  was  a  civilizing 
mission,  had  called  for  economic  sanctions  against 
Italy,  they  were  soon  abandoned,  and  in  1938  the 
member  nations  were  released  from  their  commit- 
ment not  to  recognize  the  conquest  All  major 
countries  except  the  United  States,  China,  and  the 
USSR  granted  recognition  Ethiopia  was  amal- 
gamated with  Eritrea  and  Italian  Somahland  into 
Italian  East  Africa  In  the  Second  World  War, 
Ethiopia  was  a  base,  in  1940,  for  Italy's  short-lived 
occupation  of  British  Somahland  Early  in  1941 
Great  Britain  flew  Haile  Selassie  into  Ethiopia  to 
organize  resistance  A  British  offensive  was 
launched  (Feb )  against  Italian  East  Africa,  the 
stubborn  resistance  of  the  duke  of  Aosta  m  Ethio- 
pia was  broken,  Haile  Selassie  resumed  the  throne 
m  May,  and  the  entire  territory  fell  by  November 
In  1942  Ethiopia  declared  war  on  Italy,  Germany , 
and  Japan  After  the  war  Ethiopia  repeatedly  in- 
sisted that  territory  on  the  Rod  Sea  coast  seized 
from  Italy  should  be  given  Ethiopia  and  protested 
when  Italy  was  granted  temporary  control  over 
Italian  Somahland  Ethiopia  today  is  governed  by 
the  emperor  with  the  aid  of  a  council  of  ministers 
and  of  a  parliament  consisting  of  two  houses,  one 
appointed  by  the  emperor  and  one,  eventually  to 
be  elected  by  the  populace,  now  selected  by  the 
nobility  Efforts  are  being  made  to  reduce  illiter- 
acy and,  building  upon  Italian  improvements,  to 
modernize  transportation  and  agriculture  and  to 
develop  industry  See  Sir  E  A  W  Budge,  A 
History  of  Ethiopia  (1Q-28),  A  H  M  Jones  and 
Elizabeth  Monroe,  A  History  of  Abyssinia  (1935), 
Margery  Perham,  The  Government  of  Ethiopia 
(1948) 

Ethiopic  (etheop'lk),  subgroup  of  Semitic  languages 
See  LANGUAGE  (table) 

Ethnan  [Heb  ,-gift],  son  of  Ashur    1  Chron  4  7 

Ethm  (-nl)  [Heb  ,«•  munificent  ],  ancestor  of  Asaph 
the  singer,  perhaps  the  same  as  JEATBRAI  1  Chron 
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ethnology  (ethno'luje),  branch  of  ANTHROPOLOGY 
which  studies  primarily  the  distinctive  groups  of 
mankind  which  are  still  extant  or  have  only  re- 
cently become  extinct  The  first  concern  of  ethnol- 
ogy has  been  the  analysis  and  comparative  stud\ 
of  primitive  peoples  The  vanety  of  such  groups, 
the  uniqueness  of  their  cultures,  and  their  relative 
simplicity  of  organization  have  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  techniques  of  detached  and  objective  ob- 
servation Since  society  cannot  be  studied  under 
conditions  of  experiment  or  control,  comparative 
data  from  the  total  range  of  human  behavior  can 
help  the  social  scientist  to  avoid  those  assumptions 
implicit  in  his  understanding  of  his  own  societs 
See  G  P  Murdoch,  Our  Primitive  Contemporaries 
(1934),  R  H  Lowie,  The  History  of  Ethnological 
Theory  (1938). 

ethyl  (e'tml),  in  chemistry,  an  organic  RADICAL  con- 
sisting of  two  carbon  atoms  and  five  hydrogen 
atoms  It  corresponds  to  the  molecule  of  ethane 
(the  second  member  of  the  METHANE  SERIES)  with 
one  hydrogen  atom  removed  It  appears  m  nu- 
merous compounds  known,  therefore,  as  deriva- 
tives of  ethane,  e  g ,  ETHYL  ALCOHOL,  when  a  hy- 
droxyl  radical  (O  H)  is  added,  and  ETHER,  upon  the 
addition  of  oxygen  Ethyl  acetate,  an  aromatic 
liquid  used  as  a  solvent  for  lacquer  and  varnish,  is 
an  ESTER  formed  by  acetic  acid  and  ethyl  alcohol 
Ethyl  chloride,  a  colorless,  inflammable  gas  liq- 
uefying at  12°C  ,  is  used  in  REFRIGERATION  and,  be- 
cause of  its  rapidity  of  evaporation,  as  a  local 
anesthetic 

ethyl  alcohol,  ethanol.  or  grain  alcohol,  a  colorless, 
liquid  ALCOHOL  with  a  characteristic  odor  and 
taste,  boiling  at  78  5°C  and  melting  at  -117  3°C 
It  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  is  miscible  with  it 
m  all  proportions,  and  is  separated  from  it  com- 
pletely only  with  difficulty  When  free  of  water,  it 
is  called  absolute  (ethyl)  alcohol  and  is  extremely 
poisonous  The  absolute  alcohol  of  commerce  usu- 
ally contains  a  small  percentage  of  water,  less  than 
one  percent  Ethyl  alcohol  burns  in  air  with  a  blue 
flame  forming  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  reacts  with 
certain  acids  to  form  esters,  and  reacts  with  certain 
active  metals  (e  g  ,  sodium  or  potassium),  to  form 
a  compound  (e  g  ,  sodium  or  potassium  ethylate) 
and  to  liberate  hydrogen  Ethyl  alcohol  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  yeast  on  sugar  or  from  starch  It  is  the 
alcohol  of  wine  and  distilled  liquor  Commercially 
it  is  prepared  by  FERMENTATION  from  sugar  (mo- 
lasses) or  from  starch  (e  g.,  potatoes  and  com).  It 
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can  be  synthesized.  Ethyl  alcohol  is  used  exten- 
sively as  a  solvent  m  the  manufacture  of  varnishes, 
perfumes,  and  many  other  substances;  as  a  preserv- 
ative for  biological  specimens,  in  the  preparation 
of  essences  and  tinctures  (e  g  ,  tincture  of  iodine) 
and  of  many  medicines  and  drugs;  and  as  a  fuel. 
Ethyl  alcohol  is  denatured  by  the  addition  of  nause- 
ous or  poisonous  substances  (e  g  ,  methyl  alcohol) 
to  prevent  its  use  as  a  beverage,  alcohol  thus 
treated  is  called  industrial  alcohol  and  IB  not  taxed 
The  term  "one  hundred  proof"  indicates  that  a 
solution  contains  50  percent  alcohol 

ethyl  chloride  :  see  ETHYL 

ethylene  (g'thflQn),  colorless  gas  with  a  faint  odor 
and  a  slightly  sweet  taste,  boflmg  at-  103  8°C  and 
solidifying  at  —  169  4°C  Ethylone  burns  in  air 
with  a  luminous  flame  and  for  this  reason  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  illuminating  gab  Its  presence  gives 
luminosity  to  the  coal-gas  flame  With  oxygen  it 
forms  an  explosive  mixture  It  combines  directly 
with  bromine  to  form  a  dibromide,  with  chloune  to 
form  a  dichloride,  and  with  hydrogen  to  form 
ethane,  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  methane  or  paraffin 
series  Ethylene  IB  prepared  by  the  action  between 
sulphuric  acid  and  ethyl  alcohol  at  about  180°C  , 
the  alcohol  being  dehydrated  to  yield  ethylene  and 
water  It  is  also  formed  when  certain  other  hydro- 
carbons of  higher  molecular  weight  are  broken 
down  by  heat  It  is  used  as  an  anesthetic  and  to 
bring  out  the  coloring  of  citrus  fruit  Ethylene  is 
an  unsaturated  HYDROCARBON,  its  molecule  con- 
sisting of  two  atoms  of  carbon  and  four  of  hydro- 
gen, the  oarbon  atoms  being  held  together  by  a  dou- 
ble bond  and  each  m  addition  holding  two  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms  It  is  the  first  member  of  a  series 
of  hydrocarbons,  called  the  ethylene  series  or  ole- 
fine  or  olefin  series  Each  member  has  twice  as 
many  hydrogen  atoms  as  carbon  atoms  in  its  mole- 
cule The  lower  members  of  the  series,  like  ethyl- 
ene, are  gaseous,  the  middle  members,  liquids,  and 
the  higher,  solids  Members  of  the  series  can  be 
obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  such  sub- 
stances as  petroleum,  wood,  and  coal  ,  they  also  occur 
in  such  animal  secretions  as  beeswax  and  in  cettain 
animal  and  plant  oils  Derivatives  of  the  ethylene 
series  are  similar  to  those  of  the  methane  or  paraffin 
set  les 

ethyl  gasoline:  see  GASOLINE. 

Etienne,  famdy  of  printers  see  EBTIENNE. 

etiquette,  name  for  the  codes  of  rules  governing  so- 
cial or  diplomatic  intercourse  These  codes  vary 
from  the  more  or  less  flexible  laws  of  social  usage 
(differing  according  to  local  customs  or  taboos) 
to  the  rigid  conventions  of  court,  naval,  and  mili- 
tary circles  and  extend  to  the  legal,  medical,  and 
other  professions  Some  system  of  etiquette  has 
prevailed  in  all  stages  of  culture,  the  variations 
which  occur  are  a  partial  index  to  differing  racial 
attitudes  toward  moials  and  conduct.  See  Lillian 
Eichlei,  Customs  of  Mankind  (1924),  M  B  Van 
Aisdale  and  M  11  Lmgenfelter,  Manners  Now  and 
Then  (1940),  A  H  Veiull,  Strange  Customs,  Man- 
ne,n,  and  Beliefs  (1946),  Emily  Post,  Etiquette 
(l°.48ed  ) 

Etna,  industrial  borough  (pop  7,223),  SW  Pa,  on 
the  Allegheny  river  and  near  Pittsburgh,  settled 
c  1832,  me  1868  Its  manufactures  include  iron 
and  steel 

Etna  or  Aetna  (both  eVnu),  volcano,  10,700  ft 
high,  on  the  east  coast  of  Sicily,  Italy  It  is  the 
highest  active  volcano  in  Europe  The  shape  and 
height  of  its  central  cone  have  often  been  changed 
by  eruptions  There  arc  more  than  260  lesser 
craters  on  the  slopes,  formed  by  lateral  eruptions 
Tho  southeastern  slope  is  cut  by  a  deep,  pi  ecipitous 
cleft,  the  Valle  del  Bove.  The  first  known  eruption 
oc(  urrod  m  475  B  C  and  was  descubod  by  Pindar 
and  Aeschylus  Of  the  numerous  later  eruptions, 
often  accompanied  by  earthquakes,  those  of  1169 
and  1669  were  the  most  destructive,  the  most  re- 
cent occurred  m  1949  The  wide  base  of  Mt  Etna 
is  encircled  by  a  railroad  c  93  mi  in  circumference 
Up  to  1,600  ft  the  vegetation  is  subtropical,  yield- 
ing citrus  fruit,  bananas,  and  figs,  between  1,600 
and  4,300  ft  there  is  a  tempei  ate  zone,  with  vine- 
yards and  various  fruit  trees,  from  heie  to  c  7,000 
ft  there  are  chestnut,  birch,  and  pine  woodfa,  above, 
there  is  a  desolate  waste  of  lava  and  ashes  Near 
the  top  there  is  snow  most  of  the  year  The  feitile 
lower  slopes  are  densely  populated  agricultural 
areas  There  ia  an  observatory  at  9,650  ft  A  motor 
road  reaching  6,170  ft  was  completed  m  1935 
Nicolosi,  9  mi.  NW  of  Catania,  is  the  starting  point 
for  the  ascent. 

Etoile,  Place  do  V,  Paris:  see  ABC  DE  TIUOMPHE  on 
' 


Eton  has  had  a  close  alliance  with  King's  College,     (Civilization  was  no  more.  See  F  Poulsen,  Etruscan 

Cambridge,  for  over  500  years.   Since  the  Second      ~     *    ~*  '"  -----    ~     ---      *" 

World  War  more  scholarships  to  poorer  students 

have  been  granted    The  annual  cricket  match  be- 

tween Eton  and  Harrow  attracts  much  attention 
Etowah  (e'tuwa),  town  (pop  3,362),  E  Tenn  ,  ENE 

of  Chattanooga    It  is  a  farm  trade  center  and  a 

railroad  division  point    Cherokee  National  Forest 

is  near  by 
Etowah,  river  rising  in  N  Georgia  m  the  Blue  Ridge 

and  flowing  c  150  mi  SW  to  Rome,  where  it  joins 

the  Oostanaula  to  form  the  Coosa   Allatoona  Dam, 

near  Carteravillo  (begun  1046,  foi  flood  control  and 

hydroelectric  power),  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  proj- 

ects planned  to  develop  the  Alabama-Coosa  river 

system 
Etruria  Ottroo'rfiu),  ancient  country  of  W  central 

Italy,  now  forming  TUSCANY  and  part  of  UMBHIA. 

This  was  the  territory  of  the  Etruscans,  who  in  the 

6th  cent    spread  their  civilization  over  mmh  of 

Italy  but  were  later  forced  back  into  Etruria  and 

ultimately  dispersed    See  ETBUSCAN  CIVILISATION. 
Etruscan  civilization  (Itru'skun),  highest  civiliza- 

tion in  Italy  before  the  rise  of  Rome     The  core 

of  the  territory  of  the  Etruscans,  known  as  Etruria 

to  the  Latins,  was  NW  of  the  Tiber,  now  in  modern 

TUSCANY  and  part  of  UMBRIA,  but  they  at  first 

expanded  their  territory  greatly,  then  were  forced 

to  contract    The  Latins  called  them  Etrusci,  while 

the  Greeks  called  them  Tyrrhenoi  [whence  Tyr- 

rhenian Sea]    The  striking  fact  about  the  Etrus- 

cans, that  their  language  and  culture  differed  com- 

pletely from  that  of  other  old  peoples  of  the  pen- 

insula at  the  tune  —  Villanovans,  Umbnans,  and 

Picenes  —  indicated  that  they  were  of  foreign  origin. 

Some  scholars  consider  them  as  autochthonous, 

but  evident  e  is  generally  against  this  belief    Bar- 

thold  Niebuhr's  theory  that  they  came  down  from 

the  north  has  been  abandoned  since  archaeological 

exploration  has  shown  that  their  earlier  settlements 

were  made  by  the  sea  and  that  the  northern  settle- 

ments in  the  valley  of  the  Po  were  the  latest  of  all, 

modern  research  upholds  the  tradition  of  Herodotus 

that  they  arrived  (c  800  B  C  )  by  sea  from  Asia 

Minor,    possibly    Lydia      Their   superiority   and 

wealth  was  in  part  based  upon  then-  knowledge  of 

iron  working  and  exploitation  of  iron  deposits  which 

were  abundant  ui  Etruria  and  the  island  of  Elba 


. 

Eton  (S'tun),  urban  distiict  (1931  pop.  2,005,  1943 
estimated  pop  4,505),  Buckinghamshire,  England, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  opposite  Wmdsoi 
It  is  known  chiefly  for  Eton  College,  largest  and 
roost  famous  of  the  English  public  schools,  founded 
by  King  Henry  VI  in  1440.  Some  of  the  buildings 
(chapel,  lower  school,  cloisters)  date  back  to  the 
15th  cent.  Unlike  other  English  public  schools, 
whore  masters  appoint  prefects  and  monitors,  Eton 
is  controlled  by  elected  student  representatives  who 
enforce  regulations  and  administer  discipline.  Many 
of  England's  outstanding  men  were  schooled  here. 


just  off  the  coast  They  brouscht  the  older  art  of 
bronzeworkuig  to  a  new  level  of  achievement 
Even  the  Greeks  purchased  from  them,  and  their 
work  is  found  over  Germany  and  France  Etruscan 
goldwork  is  the  finest  found  anywhere  in  the  an- 
cient world  They  were  noted  for  their  black 
bucchero  pottery  and  were  experts  with  the  wheel 
This  pottery  was  highly  prized  by  the  Greeks  and 
others  The  Etruscans  may  have  introduced  the 
vine  and  the  olive  tree  from  the  East  and  improved 
agriculture,  controlling  the  rivers  for  irrigation 
Much  of  the  actual  work  was  done  by  the  native 
population,  who  were  subject  to  —  though  probably 
not  slaves  of  —  their  conquerors,  the  nooility  of 
Etruscan  birth  formed  an  exclusive  caste  The 
Etruscans  were  fond  of  music  (particularly  wind 
instruments),  of  games  (especially  dice  and  ball 
games),  and  racing  (they  introduced  the  chariot 
into  Italy)  They  kept  up  a  large  commerce  with 
the  East  and  many  of  their  art  motifs  are  from  the 
East  Tho  Etrustan  cities  were  a  loose-banded 
confederation,  each  ruled  by  oligarchical  govern- 
ment Important  Etruscan  centers  were  Tar- 
quuui  (modern  Tarquima),  with  its  frescoed  tombs, 
Caere  (modern  Cervetri),  with  its  necropolis,  the 
most  striking  Etruscan  monument  in  Etruria,  and 
tumuli,  now  excavated,  Veu  (modern  Veio),  a 
center  known  particularly  for  its  sculptures,  Vetu- 
lonia,  one  of  the  very  earliest  Etruscan  settlements, 
Volterra,  where  roost  of  the  evidences  have  been 
destroy  ed  by  landslides,  and  Clusium  (Umbrian 
Charnars,  modern  Chiusi)  Museums  important 
for  Etruscan  remains  are  at  Florence  (the  best), 
Rome,  and  Tarquinia,  the  best  specimen  of  an 
Etruscan  chariot  extant  is  in  New  York  city  The 
earlier  art  was  influenced  by  Asiatic  and  Egyptian 
art,  the  later  by  Greek  Inscriptions  in  Etruscan 
are  few  and  short,  and,  if  they  could  be  read,  would 
probably  not  add  greatly  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
civilization  The  establishment  of  the  affiliations 
of  the  language,  however,  would  be  important  It 
is  certain  it  is  not  Indo-Euiopean  and  therefore 
not  related  to  any  ancient  Italian  dialect  The 
alphabet  has  a  relation  to  the  Greek  and  Phoeni- 
cian, however  In  the  last  jears  of  the  bth  tent 
B  C.  the  Etruscans  crossed  the  Apennines  and 
established  themselves  m  the  Po  valley,  their  cen- 
ter being  at  Felsina  (the  modern  Bologna).  Their 
civilization  was  at  its  height  about  500  B  C  ,  when 
they  had  consolidated  the  Umbrian  cities  with 
Etruria  and  occupied  part  of  Latium.  The  Greeks 
in  S  Italy  had  always  sought,  with  some  success, 
to  halt  Etruscan  expansion  The  Romans,  who  had 
varying  relations  with  the  Etruscans  (the  Tarquin 
lungs  of  Rome  were  Etruscans),  undertook  in  the 
early  5th  cent  B  C.  to  beat  the  Etruscans  back. 
In  the  north  invading  Gauls  aided  in  making  the 
confederacy  of  the  12  cities  crumble  Rome  finally 
captured  (396  B  C  )  Veu  after  long  struggles.  Thus, 
the  disunited  Etruscan  cities  fell  one  by  one  and  the 


Tomb  Paintings  (Eng.  tr  ,  1922),  Darid  Randall- 
Maclver,  Villanovans  and  Early  Etrutcant  (1924) 
and  The  Etruscans  (1927),  R  A  L.  Fell,  JStruna 
and  Rome  (1924),  M  A  Johnstone,  Etruria  Poet 
and  Present  (1930);  J.  D.  Beazloy,  Etruscan  Vase 
Paintinat  (1947) 

Ettrick  (e'trlk),  parish,  Selkirkshire,  Scotland  Hero 
is  buried  James  Hogg,  the  "Ettrick  Shepherd  " 

Ettnck  Forest,  former  woodland  including  all  the 
present  Selkirkshire,  Scotland.  It  was  forfeited  to 
the  crown  by  the  9th  earl  of  Douglas  m  1465  and 
became  a  royal  hunting  ground,  famous  in  legend 
Today  the  area  is  pasturage  for  sheep 

Ettnck  Water,  river  of  Selkirkshire,  Scotland,  rising 
on  Capel  Fell  and  flowing  with  a  high  gradient  o  32 
mi  NE  to  the  Tweed  after  passing  Selkirk.  It  re- 
ceives the  Yarrow  above  Selkirk. 

Ettwein,  John  (et'vln),  1721-1802,  leader  and  bishop 
of  the  American  Moravian  Church.  He  arrived  in 
Bethlehem,  Pa ,  from  Germany  in  1754  as  a 
imssionai  y  He  traveled  on  foot  or  horseback  from 
the  settlements  in  Pennsylvania  to  Moravian  Iron- 
tier  colonies  in  Noith  Carolina,  toured  South  Car- 
olina and  Georgia,  and  made  trips  through  New 
England  He  pi  cached  to  many  Indian  tribes  and 
established  missions  among  those  in  Pennsylvania 
He  led  a  band  of  Christian  Indians  m  1772  to  a  new 
settlement  established  in  Ohio  by  the  Moravian 
missionary  David  ZEISBBROKR  and,  after  the  Rev- 
olution, prevailed  upon  Congress  to  set  aside  reser- 
vations for  the  converted  Indians  He  represented 
the  Moravians  in  negotiations  with  the  Continental 
Congress,  explaining  their  refusal  to  bear  arms  or 
subscribe  to  the  Test  Act  Fiom  1784  to  1801  he 
was  bishop  and  head  of  the  church  in  Amenca 
See  J  T.  Hamilton,  A  History  of  the  Church  Known 
as  the  Moravian  Church  or  the  Unvtas  Fratrum  (1900) 

Etty,  William,  1787-1849,  English  painter.  He  stud- 
ied with  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  and  later  in  Italy, 
where  Venetian  painting  made  a  lasting  impression 
on  him  Etty  is  best  known  for  his  spirited  figure 
compositions  He  achieved  fame  in  1825  with  his 
Combat  (Edinburgh)  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation, 
although  criticized  by  some  for  his  voluptuous 
nudes  Characteristic  are  his  three  Judith  pictures 
(Edinburgh),  The  ThreeOraces  (Metropolitan  Mus  ), 
and  Youth  at  the  Prow  and  Pleasure  at  the  Helm  (Na- 
tional Gall  ,  London)  See  biography  by  Alexander 
Gilchnst  (1856) 

etymology  (6tIm61'-)«  historical  derivation  of  lin- 
guistic forms,  especially  words.  The  study  had 
prestige  for  centuries  because  of  an  accepted  theor> 
that  knowledge  of  the  history  of  a  word  made  its 
meaning  clearer  It  was  this  study  which  chiefly 
revealed  the  regular  relations  of  sounds  in  the  Indo- 
European  languages  (as  m  GRIMM'S  LAW)  and  led 
to  the  histoncal  investigation  of  language  in  the 
19th  cent  In  the  20th  cent  linguists  continued  to 
use  etymology  to  learn  how  meanings  change,  but 
they  came  to  consider  that  the  moaning  of  a  form 
at  a  given  time  must  be  understood  without  refer- 
ence to  its  history  if  it  is  to  be  understood  at  all. 
The  term  etymology  has  been  replaced  by  derivation 
for  creation  of  combinations  in  a  language,  such 
as  new  nouns  with  -ness  See  GRAMMAR. 

Etzel  (eVsul),  in  German  legend,  hero  who  cor- 
responds to  the  Atli  of  Icelandic  legend  and  to  the 
historic  ATTILA 

Eu,  Louis  Philippe  Marie  Ferdinand  Gaeton  d' 
Ori6ans,  comte  d»  (Iwo'  felep'  marg'  ferdena' 
gasto'  d6rlaft'  kSt'  du'),  1842-1922,  consort  of  Prin- 
cess ISABEL  of  Brazil,  b  Neuilly,  France,  son  of  the 
due  de  Nemours.  He  married  the  Brazilian  princess 
in  1864,  commanded  the  Brazilian  forces  against 
Paraguay  (1869-70),  and  exercised  great  influence 
in  the  government,  particularly  when  Isabel,  in 
the  absence  of  her  father,  was  regent  He  favored 
the  ultrac  onservative,  clerical  party  and  was  gen- 
erally unpopular  in  Brazil  At  the  fall  of  the 
empire  (1889)  he  retired  to  France 

Eu,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  EUROPIUM. 

Euboea  (Qbo'u),  Gr  Emota  (6'vea),  island  (1,467 
sq  mi  ,  pop  162.854),  Greece,  in  the  Aegean  Sea, 
separated  from  Boeotia  and  Attica  on  the  Greek 
mainland  by  a  narrow  channel  Chalcis  is  the  main 
city  Generally  mountainous,  Euboea  is  t  100  mi 
long  and  4  to  33  mi  wide  and  rises  to  5,718  ft 
Wheat,  wine,  and  olives  are  grown  in  its  fertile 
valleys,  and  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  are  raised  In 
the  8th  cent  B  C  ,  CHALCIS  and  ERETIMA  were 
powerful  and  prosperous  cities  and  established 
colonies  in  Macedonia,  S  Italj ,  and  SK  ily  Euboea 
came  (606  B  C  )  under  Athenian  hegemony,  against 
which  it  rebelled  unsucc  eshfull>  m  446  It  was  an- 
nexed (338  B  C  )  by  Philip  II  of  Macedon  and 
passed  ui  191  B  C  under  Roman  rule  As  a  result 
of  the  Fourth  Crusade,  Euboea  became  a  Venetian 
colony  (1209-1470).  It  then  passed  under  Turkish 
domination,  which  ended  only  in  1830.  Its  name 
under  the  Venetians  was  Negropont  (black  bridge], 
for  the  bridge  connecting  Chalcis  with  the  main- 
land across  the  EURIPOS  A  drawbridge  now  con- 
nects Chalcis  with  the  mainland 

Eubulides  (QbQ'lklez),  4th  cent  B  C  ,  Greek  philoso- 
pher, native  of  Miletus  He  was  a  contemporary 
and  adversary  of  Aristotle  and  was  the  successor  of 
Euclid  as  head  of  the  Megarian  school. 


Cross  reference*  Are  indicated  by  SHALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  prononcUttoa  toes  page  1. 


EUBULUS 

Eubulus  (Qbu'-)  [Gr., -prudent],  Christian  at  Rome 

2  Tim.  4  21 

eucalyptus  (Okulfp'tus)  (Gr  ,»=well  covered]  or  gum 
tree,  any  plant  of  the  large  genus  Eucalyptus,  ever- 
green treea  or  shrubs  native  to  Australasia  Some 
species  are  widely  planted  in  othei  warm  regions, 
especially  along  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 
The  blue  gum  (Eucalyptus  globulu*)  is  the  most 
common  m  California  The  red  gum  (E  rostrata) 
is  a  relatively  hard  v  specioa  E  amygdalina  regnant 
is  one  of  the  tallest  trees  known,  one  specimen  be- 
ing reported  from  Australia  as  326  ft  high  Vari- 
ous species  yield  timber  used  particularly  for  ship- 
building, railioad  ties,  furniture,  and  fuel,  euealyp- 
tus  oil  used  in  medicine  and  perfumery,  Botany 
Bay  kino  and  red  gum  used  in  medicine,  and  tan- 
ning materials  For  other  gum  trees,  see  BL\CK 
GUM  and  SWKKT  «UM 

Euchanst  (xi'kurfst)  [Gr  , -thanksgiving],  Christian 
SACRAMENT  which  lepeats  the  action  of  Jesus  at  his 
last  supper  with  his  disciples,  when  he  gave  them 
bread  saying,  "This  is  my  body,"  and  wme  saying, 
"This  is  my  blood  "  Mat  26,  Mark  14,  Luko  22, 
1  Cor  11  Partaking  is  called  communion  The 
traditional  understanding  of  the  words  of  Jesus 
hold*  that  m  the  sacrament  bread  and  wine  actual- 
ly turn  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Josus  The  sac- 
rament is  a  reenactment  of  the  crucifixion  and 
therefore  an  act  of  sacrifice  The  performance  is 
called  the  LITURGY,  the  Roman  liturgy  is  the  MASS 
The  official  Roman  Catholic  explanation  of  the 
change  taking  place  in  the  sacrament,  called  tran- 
substantiation,  is  that  the  substances  of  broad  and 
wine  are  turned  (miraculously)  into  the  substance 
of  God  himself,  the  elements  changed  retaining 
only  the  appearance,  taste,  etc  (the  accidents)  of 
bread  and  wine  Since  the  Godhead  is  indivisible, 
every  particle  or  drop  thus  changed  is  wholly  iden- 
tical in  substance  with  divinity,  body,  and  blood  of 
the  Crucified  Savior  The  views  of  the  Oithodox 
are  basically  similar  In  receiving  communion  the 
Christian  attains  union  with  Jesus,  and  all  who  par- 
take are  mystically  united  In  the  Mass  (but  not  in 
Eastern  liturgies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church) 
others  than  the  celebiant  receive  the  HOST  only  a 
practice  which  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  transport 
and  stoiage  of  wine  In  this  communion  in  one 
kind  the  believer  is  held  to  receive  the  same  divine 
whole  as  the  celebrant,  who  receives  both  kinds  at 
the  altar  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox 
churches  set  conditions  for  the  reception  of  com- 
munion, which  is  a  sign  of  membership,  to  bo  "in 
communion  with"  means  mutual  recognition  of 
membership  in  the  true  church  Devotion  to  the 
Eucharist  (the  Blessed  Sacrament)  is  important  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  The  object  of  the  <  ult 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  the  Host  leserved  in 
churches  (see  BKNKDICTION  and  CORPUS  CHBISTI) 
Every  leader  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  at- 
tacked the  traditional  teaching  of  the  Eucharist 
For  the  communion  services  in  some  Protestant 
churches,  see  LORD'S  SUPPKH 

euchre  (Q'kur),  card  game,  played  usually  by  four 
persons  (two  sots  of  partners)  The  paik  has  32 
cards,  from  7  up  to  ace  in  each  suit  The  jack 
of  trumps,  railed  the  right  bower,  ranks  highest, 
and  the  jac  k  of  the  other  suit  of  the  same  color, 
called  the  left  bower,  ranks  next  The  dealer  gives 
five  cards  to  each  plajer,  in  two  rounds,  first  three 
cards  and  then  two  or  vice  versa,  as  he  chooses, 
and  turns  up  the  next  card  for  trumps  The  player 
to  the  loft  of  the  dealer  (eldest  hand)  may  accept 
the  turn-tip  for  trumps  ("I  order  it  up")  or  may 
pass,  in  whuh  case  the  option  goes  to  the  next 
player  and  so  on  If  all  four  pass,  then  the  eldest 
hand  may  name  trumps  or  pass  A  second  round 
of  passing  calls  for  a  new  deal  A  trie  k  is  won  by 
the  highest  trump  or  by  the  highest  card  of  the 
suit  led  Five  points  make  a  game  By  making  all 
five  tricks  (man  h),  the  combination  that  has  made 
trumps  scores  two  points  (four  if  one  plavs  alone) 
They  score  only  one  point  by  making  either  three 
or  four  tneks,  while  if  they  fail  to  muke  three 
tricks  they  are  euchred  and  the  opponents  score 
two  points  Variations  of  the  game  are  cutthroat 
or  three-hand  euchre,  two-hand  euchre,  auction 
euchre,  call-ace  eurhre,  and  hasenpfeffer  See  R. 
L  Frey,  ed  ,  The  New  Complete  Hoylc  (1947) 

Eucken,  Rudolf  Chnstoph  (roo'dolf  krls'tof  oi'kun), 
1846-1920,  German  philosopher,  studied  at  G6ttmg- 
en  and  Berlin  He  taught  philosophy  at  Basel 
and  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Jena  (1874) 
His  work  attained  wide  populanty,  and  he  won  the 
1908  Nobel  Prize  m  Literature  In  1912  he  lec- 
tured at  Harvard  His  organized  philosophy, 
which  he  called  "activism,"  emphasized  that  ex- 
perience is  the  source  of  value  English  transla- 
tions of  his  work  include  The  Truth  of  Religion 
(1901),  The  Life  of  the  Spirit  (1909),  and  Knowl- 
edge and  Life  (1913)  See  W  T  Jones,  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Rudolf  Eucken  (1914) 

Euchd  (u'klld),  fl  c  300  B  C  ,  Greek  mathematician 
famous  for  his  Element*,  a  collection  of  geometrical 
theorems  and  problems  which  forms  the  basis  for 
OEOMETHY  Practically  nothing  is  known  about  his 
life,  his  history  and  character  having  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  importance  of  his  work  Works 
attributed  to  him,  besides  the  Element t,  include  the 


Phenomena,  the  Data,  the  Optict,  and  On  Divisions. 
The  Element*  was  first  translated  into  English  by 
Sir  Henry  Billmgsley  in  1570 
j&ucUd  (Q'klW),  city  (pop  17,866),  NE  Ohio,  a  sub- 
urb of  Cleveland,  settled  1798  Its  chief  products 
are  incandescent  lamps  and  office  machinery  The 
National  American  Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 

Euclid™  of  Megara  (mS'guru),  c  450-c  375  BC, 
Greek  philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Socrates  and  found- 
ei  of  the  Meganan  school  He  combined  the  Eleatic 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  being  with  the  Socratic 
teaching  that  virtue  is  knowledge  He  held  that 
the  idea  of  the  (good  is  the  sole  reality 

Eudemus  of  Rhodes  (Qd6'mus),  4th  cent  BC, 
Greek  Peripatetic  philosopher,  whose  works  are 
lost  He  may  have  edited  the  Eudemian  Ethics, 
which  is  certainly  the  work  of  Aristotle 

Eudes  (adz,  ud),  c  860-898,  count  of  Paris,  French 
king  (888-98)  The  son  of  ROBERT  THE  STRONG,  ho 
was  the  first  Capetian  to  hold  the  royal  title  He 
defended  Paris  against  the  Normans  (885-87),  and 
after  deposition  of  Emperor  CHARLES  III  (Charles 
the  Fat)  he  was  elected  by  the  nobles  to  succeed 
Charles  in  France  He  continued  to  battle  the 
Normans,  but  his  energies  were  increasingly  di- 
verted by  the  rising  tide  of  sentiment  favorable  to 
the  legitimate  Carohngian  heir,  CHARLES  III 
(Charles  the  Simple),  who  in  893  was  elected  king 
by  a  party  of  nobles  The  resulting  warfare  be- 
tween the  two  rival  kings,  neither  of  whom  con- 
trolled much  territory,  was  suspended  in  897,  when 
Eudes  conceded  the  city  of  Laon  to  Charles  He  is 
also  called  Odo 

Eudocia  (QdO'shu),  d  c  460,  Roman  empress  of  the 
East,  daughter  of  an  Athenian  Sophist  She  was 
selected  by  PULCHERIA  as  the  wife  of  THEOOOSIUS 
II,  whom  she  married  (421)  after  undergoing  bap- 
tism and  exchanging  her  name  of  Athenals  for 
Eudocia  She  became  powerful  at  court,  then  was 
banished  and  withdrew  to  Jerusalem,  where  she 
devoted  herself  to  literary  and  charitable  work 
She  embra<  ed  EUTYCHJANISM,  but  finally  returned 
to  orthodoxy  See  Charles  Diehl,  Byzantine  Por- 
traits (Eng  tr  ,  1927) 

Eudocia  Macrembohfassa  (ma"kruinbo"lftt'8u),  fl 
llth  rent ,  Byzantine  empress  At  the  death  (1067) 
of  her  husband,  Constantino  X,  she  married  RO- 
MAN us  IV  and  made  him  emperor  She  was  famous 
for  her  learning 

Eudora  (Qdd'ru),  town  (pop  1,808),  extreme  SE 
Ark  ,  near  the  Mississippi,  me  1904  It  has  cotton 
gins  and  sawmills 

Eudozia  (Qdok'seu),  d  404,  Roman  empress  of  the 
East  (305-404) ,  daughter  of  a  I1  rankish  general  and 
wife  of  ARCADIUB  Her  evil  influence  upon  her 
weak  husband  was  largely  responsible  for  the  cor- 
ruption of  his  government  She  helped  bring 
about  the  downfall  of  EUTROPIUS,  to  whose  in- 
trigues she  owed  her  marriage,  and  the  exile  of 
St  JOHN  CHRYSOSTOM,  who  had  criticized  her 

Eudoxus  of  Cmdus  (QdGk'sus,  nl'dus),  408/-355? 
B  C  ,  Greek  astronomer,  mathematician,  and  phy- 
sician From  the  a<  c  ounts  of  various  am  lent 
writers  he  appears  to  have  studied  with  Plato  in 
Athens,  spent  some  tune  in  Hehopolis,  Egypt, 
founded  a  school  in  Cyzicus,  and  spent  his  later 
years  in  Cmdus,  where  he  had  an  observatory  It 
is  claimed  that  he  calculated  the  length  of  the  solar 
year,  indicating  a  c  alendar  reform  like  that  made 
later  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  that  he  was  the  dis- 
coverer of  some  parts  of  geometry  m<  luded  in  the 
work  of  Euchd  He  was  the  first  Greek  astrono- 
mer to  explain  the  movements  of  the  planets  in  a 
scientific  manner  His  system  involved  a  number 
of  com  entric  spheres  supporting  the  planets  in  their 
paths  Some  scientists  still  held  this  belief  at  the 
time  of  Copernicus 

Eudorus  of  Cyzicus  (sl'ztkus),  fl  130  B  C  ,  Greek 
navigator  in  the  service  of  the  Ptolemies  He  ex- 
plored the  Arabian  Sea  for  Ptolemy  II  and  after 
being  blown  from  his  course  to  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  decided  that  Africa  could  be  circumnavi- 
gated Setting  out  from  Gades  (Cadiz),  he  was 
driven  ashore  at  Morocco  on  a  first  voyage  He 
undertook  a  second  voyage  down  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  and  was  never  heard  from 

Eufaula  (Qf6'lu)  1  City  (pop  6,269),  a  co  seat  of 
Barbour  oo  ,  SE  Ala  ,  on  the  Chattahoocheo  and 
ESE  of  Montgomery,  settled  in  the  1830s  It  ships 
cotton  and  produces  textiles  Many  fine  plantation 
houses  remain  2  City  (pop  2,365),  co  seat  of 
Mclntosh  co  ,  E  Okla  ,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Canadian  and  North  Canadian  rivers,  founded 
c  1872  near  the  site  of  a  Creek  settlement  An 
Indian  girls'  school  is  here 

Eugene  HI,  d  1153,  pope  (1145-53),  a  Pisan  named 
Bernard  (probably  in  full  Bernardo  dei  Paganelh  di 
Montemagno),  successor  of  Lucius  II  and  prede- 
cessor of  Anastasius  IV  Before  his  election  he  was 
called  Bernard  of  Pisa  He  was  prominent  among 
the  CISTERCIANS,  then  in  their  first  flower,  and  was 
the  friend  of  St  BERNARD  OP  CLAIRVAUX,  who 
wrote  De  considerations  for  the  new  pope  Eugene's 
pontificate  was  disturbed  from  the  beginning  by 
ARNOLD  OF  BRESCIA,  whom  he  ordered  to  return 
to  Rome  in  penitence  In  1146  the  agitation  of 
the  triumphant  republicans  drove  the  pope  from 


Rome  Eugene  and  St  Bernard  led  in  promoting 
the  disastrous  Second  Crusade  While  in  exile 
(1146-48)  the  pope  busied  himself  with  reforming 
the  clerical  discipline  of  Western  Europe.  Early  in 
1149  he  left  Rome  again  He  was  beatified  in  1872. 
Eugene  IV,  1383-1447,  pope  (1431-47),  a  Venetian 
named  Gabnele  Condulmer,  successor  of  MARTIN 
V  and  predecessor  of  NICHOLAS  V  He  was  of  ex- 
emplai  y  character  and  ascetic  habits  Gregory  XII, 
his  uncle,  made  him  cardinal  (1408).  The  first  part 
of  Eugene's  reign  was  beset  with  the  difficulties 
created  by  the  Council  of  Basel,  (see  BASEL,  COUN- 
CIL OF) ,  which  began  just  after  his  election.  Eugene 
at  first  opposed  the  council  in  its  antipapal  acts, 
but  after  he  had  been  driven  by  rebellion  from 
Rome  into  exile  at  Florence  (1434)  he  was  disposed 
to  conciliate  Finally  in  1437  he  removed  the  coun- 
cil to  Ferrara,  the  refusal  of  the  leaders  at  Basel  to 
obey  removed  much  of  their  prestige  and  their  sub- 
sequent "deposition"  of  Eugene  and  "election"  of 
Amadous  VIII  of  Savoy  (as  Felix  V)  wore  aca- 
demic Meanwhile  the  Council  of  FERRARA-FLOR- 
BNCE  met  and  proclaimed  the  reunion  of  Eastein 
and  Western  Churches  Abortive  as  this  union 
proved  to  be,  it  gioatly  enhanced  the  papal  pres- 
tige, and  m  1443  Eugene  returned  to  Rome  from 
Florence  The  stay  of  the  papal  court  in  Florence 
and  the  influx  of  Greeks  connected  with  the  re- 
union were  important  in  turning  the  disposition  of 
the  papacy  towards  the  new  tendencies  m  arts  and 
letters 

Eugene,  city  (pop  20,838),  co  seat  of  Lane  co  ,  W 
central  Oregon,  on  the  Willamette  and  8  of  Salem, 
settled  1846,  laid  out  1852,  me  1862  Commei  cial 
and  shipping  center  of  an  agricultural  area,  it  has 
creameries,  fruit  canneries,  and  flour  and  lumber 
mills  The  Umv  of  Oregon  (see  OREGON,  UNIVER- 
SITY OF)  is  here 

Eugene  of  Savoy,  1663-1736,  prince  of  the  house  of 
Savoy,  celebrated  general  in  the  imperial  service 
Born  in  Paris,  he  was  the  son  of  Eugene,  oomte  do 
Soissons,  of  the  lino  of  Savoy-Cangnano,  and 
Olympe  MANCINI,  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazann  He 
was  ill  received  by  Louis  XIV,  who  refused  him  a 
commission  in  the  Fiench  army — a  refusal  the 
king  had  cause  to  regret  Eugene  entered  (1683) 
the  service  of  Emperor  Leopold  I  against  the  Turks 
After  taking  part  in  the  relief  of  Vienna  he  fought 
in  Hungary,  helped  in  the  capture  of  Belgrade 
(1688),  and  annihilated  the  Turkish  army  at  Zenta 
(1697)  Though  this  victory  was  perhaps  his 
greatest  feat,  posterity  remembers  him  more  for 
his  part  in  the  War  of  the  SPVNISH  Suc<  KSSION 
(1701-14)  At  first  in  command  of  the  imperial 
army  in  N  Italy,  Eugene  was  victorious  over  the 
Fiench  under  CATINVT  and  VILLEROI  In  1704  he 
joined  MARLHOROUQH  in  Bavaria,  and  together 
they  won  the  signal  victory  of  BLENHEIM  Retui  n- 
mg  to  Italy,  Eugene  was  -jeverely  defeated  by  his 
cousin,  Louis  Joseph  de  VENDOMB,  at  Cassano 
(1705),  his  invasion  of  Provence  (1707)  was  a  fail- 
ure owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  his  forces  In  1708 
Eugene  again  cooperated  with  Marlborough  in 
Flandois,  tho  victories  of  Oudenarde  (1708)  and 
Malplaquet  (1709)  resulted  After  the  conclusion 
(1713)  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  by  England  and 
France,  Eugene  continued  to  campaign  on  the 
Rhine  against  the  French  under  Villars  Emperor 
Charles  VI  empowered  him  late  m  the  year  to  ne- 
gotiate with  tho  war-weary  French  at  Rastatt  The 
Peace  of  Rastatt  (1714)  complemented  that  of 
Utrecht  (see  UTRECHT,  PFACE  OF)  Eugene  was 
made  governor  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  (1714- 
18)  and,  after  his  recall,  imperial  vicar  in  Italy  He 
again  fought  the  Turks  successfully  (1716-18), 
defeating  them  at  Belgrade  (1717)  and  making 
possible  the  Austrian  triumph  marked  by  the 
Treaty  of  Passarowitz  (1719)  In  the  War  of  tho 
Polish  Succession  Eugene  held  a  command  despite 
his  advanced  age  One  of  the  greatest  commanders 
of  model  n  times,  Prince  Eugene  was  noted  for  his 
cold  and  seveie  character,  his  almost  monastic  way 
of  life,  and  his  unremitting  hatred  of  Louis  XIV 
eugenics  (ujS'nfks),  study  of  methods  of  improving 
the  human  race  physically  and  mentally.  Francis 
Galton,  who  introduced  the  term  eugenics,  is  usu- 
ally regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  modern  science 
of  eugenics,  his  emphasis  was  on  the  role  of  agencies 
under  so(  lal  control  which  could  either  improve  or 
impair  the  qualities  of  future  generations  Modern 
eugenics  is  directed  chiefly  toward  the  discourage- 
ment of  propagation  among  the  unfit  and  encour- 
agement of  propagation  among  those  who  are 
healthy,  intelligent,  and  of  high  moral  character. 
Sterilization  of  mental  defectives  is  (advocated  by 
some  as  a  eugenic  measure,  and  laws  pertaining 
to  the  practice  exist  in  many  states  The  carrying 
out  of  such  a  measure  presents  many  problems,  in- 
cluding the  difficulties  of  deciding  to  whom  it  shall 
be  applied  Comparative  statistics  on  the  preva- 
lence of  mental  defectiveness  existing,  for  example, 
in  different  years  or  among  groups  living  under 
different  socio-economic  conditions  are  frequently 
misleading,  among  the  reasons  for  this  are  the 
failure  in  some  cases  to  consider  the  numbers  of 
defectives  in  relation  to  an  increased  population 
figure  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  accurate  counts 
of  defectives.  In  education  probably  lies  the  great- 
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est  hope  for  eugenics;  much  remains  unknown 
about  the  mhentabihtv  among  humans  of  many 
traits,  but  such  knowledge  is  constantly  increasing 
Studios  in  heredity  have  revealed  the  frequency 
with  which  defective  offspring  result  from  mar- 
riages in  which  both  families  have  a  history  of 
such  weaknesses,  inbreeding  increases  the  chances 
of  producing  defectives  The  inhentabihty  of 
hemophilia,  of  albinism,  and  of  a  number  of  struc- 
tural abnormalities  is  known.  Efforts  to  improve 
the  human  race  through  bettering  the  housing  fa- 
cilities and  other  environmental  conditions  are 
known  as  eu theme  measures  Race  betterment  re- 
quires greater  progress  in  euthenics  as  well  as 
in  eugenics  See  International  Eugenics  Congress, 
A  Decade  of  Progress  in  Eugenics,  19W  (1934), 
Ellsworth  Huntmgton  and  others,  Tomorrow's 
Children  (1935),  Nathan  Fasten,  Principles  of 
Genetics  and  Eugenics  (1935),  J  B  S  Haldano, 
Heredity  and  Politics  (1938) ,  II  C  Bibby,  Heredity, 
Eugenics,  and  Social  Pi  ogress  (1939),  L  L  Bur- 
Imgatne,  Heredity  and  Social  Problems  (1940), 
Frederick  Osborn,  Preface  to  Eugenics  (1940) 

Eugenie  (uj6'n5,  Fr  uzhuiifi'),  1820-1920,  empress 
of  the  French  (1853-70),  consort  of  NAPOLEON  III 
She  was  christened  Eugenia  Maria  de  Montijo  do 
Guzman  at  Granada,  Spam,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  the  conde  de  Teba  and  of  a  Scottish  noble- 
woman One  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her 
time,  she  was  presented  (1851)  to  Prince  Louw 
Napoleon,  who  fell  in  love  with  her  and  married 
her  m  1863  She  played  some  part  in  the  politics 
of  the  Second  Empire,  acting  as  regent  when 
Napoleon  was  away  at  wai  Deposed  (Sept  , 
1870)  after  her  husband's  capture  at  Sedan,  she 
fled  to  England  After  the  death  (1879)  of  her 
solo  child,  the  prim e  imperial,  she  tetired  to  *ARN- 
mmouoH,  Hampshire,  where  she  is  buried  In  her 
later  hfo  she  undertook  numerous  trips  abroad 
She  died  at  Madrid  See  Maurice  Paleologue, 
Tragic  Empress  (Eng  tr  ,  1928),  Robert  Semourt, 
The  Life  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  (1931),  Rita 
Wellman,  Eugenie  (1941) 

Euhemerus  (uhg'muius),  fl  c  300  BC.  Cyionaic 
philosopher  He  is  famous  for  a  theory  of  mytholo- 
gy embodied  in  his  philosophical  romance,  Sacred 
History,  a  work  of  which  only  fragments  remain 
Euhcmcrus'  theory,  called  after  him  ouhemonsm, 
was  that  the  gods  were  deified  heroes  His  views 
are  consistent  with  contemporai y  application  of 
philosophical  skepticism  to  religion 

Eulenberg,  Herbert  (heVboit  oi'lunboVk),  1876-, 
German  dramatist  After  his  first  pla\ ,  Anna 
Waleu'ska  (1899),  he  produced  many  popular 
diamas,  characterized  by  passionate,  sensational, 
and  grotesque  elements  Among  them  are  Kas- 
sandra  (1903)  and  Behnde  (1912),  awarded  the 
Schilloi  Pnze  Other  works  mrlude  fantastic  tales 
and  a  history,  The  Hoheniollerns  (1928,  Eng  tr  , 
1929) 

Eulenburg,  Philipp,  Fiirst  zu  (fc'lYp  fuist  tsoo  oi'lun- 
booik),  1847-1921,  Geiman  diplomat,  friend  and 
confidential  adviser  of  Emperor  William  II  He 
was  ambassador  to  Austna-Hungarv  (1894-1902), 
but  it  was  his  lole  as  mtermediaiy  between  the 
empeior  and  his  government  that  made  him  im- 
poitant  After  Billow  became  chancellor  (1900), 
Eulenburg's  influence  declined  In  1908  a  scandal, 
which  was  dragged  into  the  couits  of  law,  put  an 
end  to  EulenburgS  public  life  and  private  reputa- 
tion A'  famous  raconteur  and  a  dilettante  com- 
poser, Eulenburg  also  left  memoiis,  Aus  50  Jahrrn 
(1923)  and  Mit  dcm  Kaiser  als  Stoat smann  und 
Frrund  (1931) 

Eulenspiegel,  Till  (oi'lun-shpe'gul)  [Ger  ,=  owl-mir- 
ror, hence  English  Howleglas],  a  north  German 
peasant  clown  of  the  14th  or  15th  cent  who  was 
immortalized  by  chapbooks  desci thing  his  tricks, 
preferably  on  persons  of  higher  class  The  first 
chapbook  (c  1500)  was  probably  in  Low  Saxon,  but 
his  story  was  spread  all  over  Europe,  e  g  ,  in  North 
Britain  he  was  called  Howleglas  He  is  the  subject 
of  a  populai  tone  poem  by  Richard  Strauss  See 
K  R  H  MacKenzie's  adaptation  in  English, 
Master  Tyll  Owlglass  (1890) 

Euler,  Leonhard  (l&'cmhart  oi'lur),  1707-83,  Swiss 
mathematician  A  founder  of  higher  mithematic  s, 
he  is  known  especially  for  his  work  on  the  <  ah  ulus 
of  variations,  trigonometry,  and  analytic  mathe- 
matics and  mec  hamcs  He  also  a<  cornplishcd  nota- 
ble work  in  astronomy,  hydrodynamics,  and  optics 
In  1727  he  was  called  by  Catherine  I  to  St  Peters- 
burg, where  he  was  professor  (1730-41)  At  the 
invitation  of  Frederick  the  Great,  he  taught  in 
Berlin  from  1741  until  his  return  to  St  Petersburg 
in  1760  He  wrote  many  influential  treatises,  and 
his  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  terminology  of 
mathematics  and  hydrodynamics,  e  g  ,  Eulenan 
equation  and  Euler's  formula 

Euler-Chelpm,  Hang  Karl  August  Simon  von  (hdns' 
kftrl'  ou'goost  ze/mdri  fun  oi'lur-kel'pui),  1873-, 
Swedish  chemist,  b  Germany  For  his  work  on 
the  fermentation  of  sugar  and  the  chemistry  of 
enzymes  he  shared  with  Arthur  Harden  tho  1929 
Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry  Ho  studied  under  Ar- 
rhenius  at  the  Umv  of  Stockholm  and  was  pro- 
fessor there  (1906-41)  and  director  of  its  institute 
for  research  in  organic  chemistry. 


Eumenes  (u'mtnSz),  c  361-316  B  C  ,  secretary  to 
Philip  II  of  Maeedon  and  to  Alexander  the  Great 
A  Thracian  Greek,  he  was  able,  diplomatic,  and 
eloquent  and  proved  himself  able  as  a  general  as 
well  as  a  secretary  After  Alexander's  death,  he 
was  given  control  of  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagoma 
Ho  threw  in  his  lot1  with  PRHDICCAS  and  thus  was 
opposed  by  ANTIPATER,  Antigonus  (ANTIOONUS 
I),  Ptolemy  (PTOLEMY  I),  and  Craterus  He  was 
defeated  by  Antigonus,  but  it  was  the  downfall 
and  death  of  Perdiccas  that  undid  Eumenes  in  the 
wars  of  the  Diadochi  He  was  deserted  by  his 
troops  and  killed 

Eumenides .  see  ERINYES 

EumolpUB  (Qmftl'pus)  [Gr  .—good  singer],  in  Greek 
religion,  founder  of  the  Eleusmian  Mysteries 

Eunapius  (una'pcus),  b  o  347,  Greek  Neoplrflomc 
philosopher,  whose  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  and 
Sophists  is  a  most  valuable  primary  source  His 
continuation  of  Dexippus'  history  is  lost  Like 
many  Neoplatomsts,  he  opposed  Christianity 

Eunice  (Qnl'se,  u'nls)  [Gr  ,-good  victory),  Timo- 
thy's mother,  a  Christian  2  Tim  1  5,  Acts  16  1 

Eunice  (Q'nfo)  1  Town  (pop  5,242),  SW  La  ,  W  of 
Baton  Rouge,  me  1895  The  oil  fields,  cotton, 
rice,  and  vegetables  in  the  area  provide  materials 
for  its  industiies  It  has  an  annual  fair  2  Town 
(pop  1,227),  SE  NMex,  near  the  Texas  line, 
settled  1909,  platted  1927,  me  1935.  It  is  in  an  oil 
region,  and  carbon  black  is  made 

Eunomia    &ee  HORAF 

Eunomms,  c  333-393 ',  Cappadocian  theologian  He 
was  a  pupil  and  secretary  of  ABTIUS,  whose  system 
he  adapted  This  was  an  extreme  ARIANISM, 
founded  on  a  rationalistic  concept  of  the  deity  It 
rejected  even  the  Semi-Anan  compromise  that  the 
Son  is  like  tho  Father  Eunomius  held  that  the  es- 
sential attribute  of  God  is  that  he  has  no  origin, 
whereas  the  Son,  begotten  and  cieated  out  of  noth- 
ing, is  unlike  the  Father  in  having  an  origin 
Eunomms'  followers  were  called  Anomoeans  [Gr 
anomoion -unlike]  The  doctrine  was  nevei  popu- 
lar Eunomius  was  made  (c  361)  bishop  of  CVBICUH, 
but  after  383,  when  Theodosms  lestored  orthodoxy, 
he  was  frequently  in  tiouble  and  repeatedly  exiled 
The  clause  in  the  Niceno  Creed  which  contains  the 
words  "Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father  before 
all  worlds"  was  probably  inserted  as  a  conscious 
denial  of  the  Anomoean  stand 

eunuch  (u'nuk)  [Gr, -keeper  of  the  couch],  cas- 
trated man,  particularly  a  chamberlain  of  the  harem 
m  the  Oi  tent  The  custom  of  employing  eunuchs  as 
servants  in  wealthy  or  roval  households  is  very 
ancient,  it  reached  its  epitome  at  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  from 
whom  the  Ottoman  sultans  adopted  it  Eunuchs 
often  rose  to  high  position,  the  Byzantine  general 
NAHSEH  being  the  most  celebrated  example  In  the 
Moslem  world  the  use  of  eunuchs  was  far  less  com- 
mon than  is  Renerally  believed ,  however,  tho  sale  of 
boys  to  be  eunuchs  was  formci  ly  an  important  ele- 
ment in  African  trade  The  operation  was  per- 
formed with  varying  thoroughness  and  with  vary- 
ing success  From  Constantinople  also  spread  the 
custom  of  using  eunuchs  in  chons  In  the  opera 
seria  (see  OPFRO  of  the  18th  cent  the  male  heroes' 
roles  were  sung  by  castrati,  and  the  papal  chou 
used  castrati  until  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent 
A  famous  castrato  was  FVRINELLI 

Euodias  (uo'dous)  [Gr  ,=good  fortune],  Phihppian 
Christian  urged  by  Paul  to  be  reconciled  with  one 
Syntyche  Phihp  4  2 

euonymus  (uon'Imus)  or  spindle  tree,  any  plant  of 
the  genus  Evonymus  (or  Euonymus),  widely  dis- 
tubuted  and  cultivated  vine*,  shrubs,  or  small  trees, 
many  with  square  or  winged  stems  and  brilliant 
fall  foliage  Spindles  were  foimeily  made  of  the 
wood  of  Evonymus  turopaeus  The  pods,  often  pmk, 
split  open  to  reveal  a  usually  scarlet  centei ,  they 
resemble  somewhat  the  related  bittersweet  but  the 
leaves  arc  opposite  rather  than  alternate  One  of 
the  most  popular  is  a  trailing  or  climbing  evergreen 
used  on  walls,  as  a  hedge,  or  as  a  giound  cover  See 

also  BURNINO  BUSH 

Eupatoria  (Qputo'reu),  Rus  Yeipatonya  (ygfpatcV- 
reu),cit>  (pop  23,51 2),  S  European  RSFSR,  in  the 
W  Crimea  It  is  a  Black  Sea  port,  an  agru  ultural 
center,  and  a  resort  Founded  in  the  1st  cent  AD, 
it  was  named  after  Eupator,  king  of  Pontus  Un- 
der the  Tatar  khans  of  Crimea  it  served  as  a  for- 
tress and  developed  its  sea  trade  During  tho 
Crimean  War,  Eupatoria  was  occupied  (1854-56) 
by  the  allied  British,  French,  and  Turkish  troops, 
m  the  Second  Woild  War  it  was  occupied  by  tho 
Germans  The  old  section  of  the  city  contains 
rums  of  tho  Tatar  fortress  and  a  16th-centur> 
mosque  Tho  new  section  was  developed  after 
1910  Eupatoria  was  also  called  Kozlov  in  the  19th 
cent  A  variant  spelling  is  Evpatonya 

Eupen  (oi'pun),  town  (pop  14,379),  Liege  prov  , 
SE  Belgium,  near  the  Gorman  bolder  and  Aachen, 
in  an  agricultural  distru  t  There  are  wool  manu- 
factures The  districts  of  Eupen  and  MAiMibm, 
an  area  of  c  380  sq  mi  with  a  population  of  c  60,000, 
wore  awarded  to  Prussia  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
(1815)  Strategically  important  for  the  defense  of 
Belgium,  they  were  transferred  (1919)  from  Ger- 

,many  to  Belgium  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  al- 


EURIPIDES 

though  the  population  is  predominantly  German 
The  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  register  their 
protest  against  the  transfer,  but  only  a  few  did  so 
German  nationalists  agitated  for  the  return  of 
Eupen  and  Malmedy,  and  during  tho  Second  World 
War  the  districts  were  annexed  (1940-44)  to  Ger- 
many. German,  continues  to  be  used  as  an  official 
language  under  the  Belgian  administration 

Euphorion  (uf6'reun),  276'  B  C  -187?  B  C  ,  Greek 
poet,  b  Chaltis  He  was  (c  223  B  C  )  made  librar- 
ian at  Chalcis  Of  his  works— much  admired  m 
Augustan  Rome — only  fragments  remain 

Euphranor  (ufra'nur),  fl  364  B  C  ,  Greek  painter 
and  sculptor  of  Corinth  His  most  famous  paint- 
ings were  in  tho  Stoa  of  Zeus  at  Athens — Theseus  on 
one  wall  and  tho  12  great  gods  on  the  opposite  and 
A  Cavalry  Charge  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeo- 
tians at  Mantinea  His  statues,  executed  in  metal 
or  marble,  were  praised  by  Pliny  for  symmetry  and 
dignity  Among  them  were  Pans  and  Leto  with 
Apollo  and  Artemis  Adolf  Furtwangler  has  at- 
tempted to  identify  several  celebiated  existing 
statues  as  copies  of  Euphranor's  works 

Euphrates  (ufra'teiz),  Turkish!  Frat,  Arabic  Al  Furat, 
river  of  SW  Asia,  rising  in  E  Turkey  It  flows 
c  1,675  mi  to  Iraq,  where  it  joins  the  TIGRIS  river 
to  form  the  SHATT  EL  ARAB  The  two  headstreams 
of  tho  Euphrates,  tho  Kara  Su  and  the  Murad  (or 
Murat),  run  west  to  their  junction  in  Turkey  The 
united  stream  flows  S  through  Turkey  and  into 
Syria,  whore  it  turns  southeast,  crossing  the  east- 
ern section  of  the  country  and  continuing  on  into 
Iraq,  which  it  divides  into  two  nearly  equal  parts 
The  river  flows  between  steep  banks!  in  its  precip- 
itous upper  course  In  N  Iraq  it  is  studded  with 
islands,  some  with  the  remains  of  old  castles  The 
lower  course  of  the  river  is  of  greatest  economic 
importance  Through  a  system  of  canals  and  dams 
water  is  supplied  to  Iraq  s  great  date  plantations 
The  river  works,  to  a  large  extent  the  product  of 
modern  engineering,  do  not  equal  in  scope  those  of 
ancient  times,  when  Sippar,  Ereoh,  Ur,  and  Baby- 
lon flourished  on  tho  banks  of  the  lower  course 
Tho  lower  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  water  Meso- 
potamia, which  was  the  birthplace  of  great  ancient 
c  ivilizations 

Euphrosyne    see  GR\CES 

euphuism  (Q'fulzm)  [Gr  , -of  good  form],  in  English 
literature,  a  highly  artificial  style  derived  from  the 
Euphuen  (1579)  of  John  LYLY  It  was  character- 
ized bv  alliteration,  allusion  (to  mythology),  and 
antithesis  The  term  has  come  to  mean  any  arti- 
ficial, precious,  high-flown  style  of  writing 

Eupohs  (fi'pulls),  c  466-c  411  B  C  ,  Athenian  comic 
poet,  contemporary  of  Aristophanes  Ho  seems  to 
have  collaborated  with  Aristophanes,  whom  he 
also  attacked,!  another  of  his  victims  was  Alci- 
biiides  i  His  plays,  satirical  and  virulent,  were 
greatly  admired  by  tho  ancients  Fragments  of  his 
work  survive. 

Eupompus  (Qpom'pus),  fl  4th  cent  BC,  Greek 
paintei,  foundei  of  the  Sicyomc  school  The  only 
one  of  las  works  of  which  there  is  record  is  A  Victor 
in  the  Olympic  Games 

Eupora  (QpcVru),  town  (pop  1,377),  N  central  Miss  , 
near  the  Big  Black  River  E  of  Greenwood,  in  a 
poultiy  and  faim  area,  settled  1887,  me  1889 

Eurasia  (yoora'zhu,  -shu),  land  mass  comprising  the 
continents  of  EUROPE  and  ASIA 

Eure  (ur),  department  (2,331  sq  mi  ,  pop  315,902), 
N  Fiance,  in  Normandy  EVREUX  is  the  capital 
The  Eure  river  is  a  minor  tributary  of  tho  Seme 

Eure-et-Loirfur-a-lwir'),  department  (2,293  sq  mi  , 
pop  285,110).  N  France,  SW  of  Paris,  m  the  agn- 
cultuial  BEAijCE  region  Chartres  is  the  capital 

Eureka  (Qre'ku)  1  City  (pop  17,066),  co  seat  of 
Humboldt  co  ,  N  Calif ,  011  Humboldt  Bay,  found- 
ed 1850.  me  1856  It  is  a  poi  t  of  entry  and  a  lum- 
bering and  fishing  center  in  a  country  noted  for 
its  redwoods  Foit  Humboldt  here  piotected  set- 
tlers against  Indian  attack  from  1853  to  1865  2 
City  (pop  1,714),  co  seat  of  Woodford  co  ,  central 
III  ,  E  of  Peona,  founded  in  the  1830s,  me  1859 
It  is  a  farm  tiade  center  with  a  canneiy  Eureka 
College  (coeducational,  1848)  is  here  3  City  (pop 
i,80i),  co  seat  of  Gieenwood  co  ,  SE  Kansas,  E  of 
Wichita  and  on  the  Fall  River,  laid  out  1867,  me 
1870  It  is  a  trade  center  for  an  oil-producing  and 
cattle-i  aising region  4  City  ("pop  1,457),  N  S  Dak  , 
NW  of  Aberdeen  near  the  N  Dak  line,  founded 
1886  by  immigrants  from  the  German  Volga 
Gram  and  livestock  are  shipped  Euicka  has  a 
state  agricultural  experiment  station  5  City  (pop 
2,292,  alt  c  <>,400  ft ),  N  cential  Utah,  SW  of  Utah 
Lake,  in  a  mining  region,  settled  1870 

Eureka  Springs,  resort  city  (pop  1,770),  a  co  seat  of 
Can  oil  co  ,  NW  \tk  ,  in  tho  Ozaiks  near  Mishoun, 
settled  1879  It  has  mmeial  springs  AUS  soil 
conservation  project  is  near  by 

eurhythmies*  see  KURYrnMics 

Euric  (ydo'rfk),  d  c  484,  Visigothic  king  of  Spam 
(466-e  484),  brother  and  successor  of  Theodoric  II 
Ho  conquered  nearly  all  of  the  Iberian  peninsula 
and  part  of  Gaul,  made  Toulouse  his  capital,  and 
issued  the  first  codification  of  Visigothic  law  His  son 
and  successor  was  AIARIC  II 

Eunpide*  (y<3orl'pldez),  b  480  or  485  B  C  ,  d  406 
B  C.,  Greek  tragic  poet,  ranking  with  AESCHYIUS 
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EURJPOS 

and  SOPHOCLES.  Born  in  Attica  of  a  middle-class 
family  (though  rumor  said  his  mother  was  a  green- 
grocer) ,  he  lived  at  Athens  most  of  his  life,  though 
spending  much  tune  on  Salamie  He  wrote  perhaps 
92  plays  (the  first  produced  in  455  B  C  ),  he  won 
only  four  first  prizes  in  his  lifetime  (the  first  in  441 
B  C  )  There  are  19  of  his  plavs  extant  (including 
one  that  is  doubtful)  Cyclops  (date  unknown),  the 
only  complete  extant  Greek  satyr  play,  Alcestia 
(438  B.C),  perhaps  his  most  appealing  play,  Me- 
dea (431  B  C  ),  one  of  the  greatest  of  Greek  trag- 
edies, Hippolytus  (428  BC),  Andromache  (date 
unknown),  the  Heradidae  (perhaps  c  428  B  C  ),  a 
patriotic  play  inspired  by  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
Hecuba  (425?  B  C  ) ,  the  Suppliants  (c  420  B  C  ), 
Herculfs  Furens  (c  420  B  C  ),  one  of  his  more  ra- 
tionalistic works,  Ion  (date  uncertain),  even  more 
iconoclastic,  the  Trojan  Women  (415  B  C  ),  an  in- 
dictment of  war,  Electra  (413  B  C  ),  Helena  (412 
B  C  ),  Iphigema  tn  Tauns  (date  uncertain),  one  of 
the  most  finished  of  his  tragedies,  the  Phoenician 
Women  (c  409  B  C  ),  on  the  story  of  the  SKVKN 
AOAINST  THEBES,  Orestes  (408  B  C  ),  Iphigenia  in 
Aulis,  a  character  study,  and  the  Bacchae,  on  the 
PENTHKHS  story,  both  posthumously  produced  (405 
B  C  ) ,  and  Rhesus,  doubtfully  attributed  to  Eurip- 
ides Provocative,  concerned  with  problems  and 
conflicts  sometimes  disturbing  to  his  audience,  Eu- 
ripides displayed  a  rationalistic  and  iconoclastic 
attitude  toward  the  gods  and  an  interest  in  less  he- 
roic, even  homely,  characters  He  brings  the  myth- 
ical stones  down  to  the  immediate  contemporary 
and  human  level  He  was  more  of  a  realist  than 
Aeschylus  or  Sophocles,  and  his  tragedies  may  lack 
in  grandeur  what  they  make  up  in  penetration 
Characteristic  of  Euripides'  tragic  form  are  the 
prologue,  used  as  means  for  direct  exposition  of 
previous  action,  and  the  dcus  ex  machina  [god  from 
a  machine],  used,  in  many  cases,  to  resolve  the 
play's  problem  Though  the  deus  ex  machina  often 
seems  a  forced  addition  to  the  play  and  though  its 
presence  often  strains  the  plav's  meaning,  Euripi- 
des used  it  probably  because  the  Athenian  audience 
considered  it  desirable  One  theory  has  been  that 
for  Euripides  the  plav  ends  l>efore  the  deus  ex  ma- 
china  and  that  the  device  is  a  concession  to  con- 
vention His  c  horal  passages  (interludes  in,  rather 
than  parts  of,  the  ac  tion)  have  remarkable  lyric 
power  Eunpidea  has  been  often  translated  See 
A  W  VerraU,  Euripides  the  Rationalist  (1895), 
W  N  Bates,  Eunpidea,  Student  of  Human  Nature 
(1930),G  M  A  Grube,  The  lhama  of  Eunjndea 
(1941) 

Eunpos  (ydorl'pus),  strait,  forming  the  central  and 
narrowest  part  of  the  channel  separating  the  island 
of  Euboea  from  the  Greek  mainland  It  is  5  mi 
long  and  from  130  ft  to  1  mi  wide  Chalcis,  at  the 
narrowest  point,  i»  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a  drawbridge  (built  1894) 

Euroclydon  (QrSk'lI-),  east  or  northeast  storm  wind 
which  caused  Paul's  shipwreck  on  Malta  Acts27.14 
Europa  (y6t>r6'pu),  in  Greek  religion,  Phoenician 
princess,  daughter  of  Agenor  and  sister  of  Cadmus 
Zeus,  enamored  of  her,  appeared  as  a  white  bull, 
enticed  her  to  climb  on  his  back,  and  swam  off  with 
her  to  Crete  There  she  bore  him  three  sons — 
Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and  Sarpedon  She  mar- 
ried the  king  of  Crete,  who  adopted  her  sons  She 
was  worshiped  as  a  goddess  in  the  festival  of  the 
Heilotia 

Europe,  continent  (with  adjacent  islands  c  4,000,000 
sq  mi  ,  pop  c  540,000,000)  It  forms  a  vast  pen- 
insula of  the  great  Eurasian  land  mass  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  Asia  by  the  Ural  mts  and  Ural  river  in 
the  east,  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Greater  Cau- 
casus in  the  southeast,  and  by  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Bosporus,  and  the  Dardanelles  in  the  south  The 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  tho  Strait  of  Gibraltar 
separate  it  from  Africa  Europe  is  washed  in  the 
north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  (including  the  Barents 
Sea  and  the  White  Soa)  and  in  the  west  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  with  whic  h  the  Irish  Sea,  the  North 
Sea,  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
the  Black  Sea  are  connected  A  huge  mountain 
chain,  of  which  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Car- 
pathians, the  Balkans,  and  the  Caucasus  are  the 
principal  links,  traverses  the  continent  from  west 
to  east  The  highest  points  are  Mt  Elbrus  (18,481 
ft.)  in  the  Caucasus  and  Mont  Blanc  (15,772  ft) 
in  the  Alps  Between  the  mountainous  Scandi- 
navian peninsula  in  the  north  and  this  mountain 
chain  in  the  south  extends  the  great  European 
plain,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  iraiuc 
to  the  Urals  A  large  part  of  this  plain  (which  is 
often  relieved  by  minor  mountain  groups  and  hills) 
is  fertile  agricultural  soil,  in  the  east  and  north 
there  are  vast  steppe,  forest,  lake,  and  tundra  dis- 
tricts South  of  the  mountain  chain  extend  the 
Iberian,  Italian,  and  Balkan  peninsulas,  which  are 
largely  mountainous  The  Po  plain,  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and  the  Danubian  plain, 
between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Alps,  are  fertile 
and  much-developed  regions  Among  the  chief 
river  systems  of  Europe  are,  from  east  to  west, 
those  of  the  Volga,  the  Don,  the  Dnieper,  and  the 
Danube  (all  flowing  south) ,  of  the  Oder,  the  Elbe, 
and  the  Rhine  (flowing  north) ,  and  of  the  Loire,  the 
Garonne,  and  the  Taaus  /flowing  west).  The  cli- 
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mate  varies  radically  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
The  Mediterranean  climate  of  the  south  is  dry  and 
warm  The  western  and  northwestern  parts  have 
a  mild,  generally  humid  climate,  influenced  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Drift  In  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  the  climate  is  continental  In  the  north- 
east it  is  hyperborean  All  Europe,  however,  is 
subject  to  the  moderating  influence  of  prevailing 
westerly  winds  from  the  Atlantic  Politically, 
Europe  is  subdivided  into  many  sovereign  states, 


UNION  OP  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS,  the  Baltic 
republics  (Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia),  which 
are  in  fact  members  of  the  USSR,  and  Poland 
Southeastern  Europe  Rumania,  Hungary,  Yugo- 
slavia, Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  the  Euro- 
pean part  of  Turkey  Scandinavia  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  and  Finland  Central  Europe 
Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Liechtenstein  Western  Europe*  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxembourg 
(these  three  forming  the  Low  Countries),  France, 
and  Monaco  Southern  Europe  Italy,  tho  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste,  San  Marino,  Vatican  City, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Andorra  The  British  Isles 
United  Kingdom  (i  e  ,  England  and  Wales,  Scot- 
land, and  Northern  Ireland)  and  Ireland  Isolated 
in  the  Atlantic  is  Iceland  With  the  exception  of 
Basque  and  Maltese  and  the  Fmno-Ugnc,  Sara- 
oyed,  Turkic,  and  North  Caucasian  language 
groups,  only  Indo-European  languages  are  spoken 
in  Europe  (see  LANC.UMJE)  European  colonists 
and  immigrants  have  spread  their  languages  and 
civilization  throughout  North  America,  and  South 
America,  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  large  parts  of  Asiatic  Russia,  they  have  intro- 
duced their  technology  and  political  cone  epts  and 
the  Chnstian  religion  to  all  parts  of  the  earth  The 
beginnings  of  civilization  m  Europe  can  be  traced 
to  very  ancient  times,  but  the  civilizations  of  Meso- 
potamia and  Egypt  are  still  older  than  those  of 
Europe 
Europe,  Council  of,  international  bod>  created  in 

1949  at  London,  England,  by  lepresentatives  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Luxembourg,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmaik,  Ireland, 
and  Italy     The  purpose  of  the  counc  il  is  to  make  a 
hrst  step  toward  a  federation  of  Kuroix?an  states 
Its  statute  provides  for  a  committee  of  ministers 
and  for  a  consultative  assembly  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  member  countries    Strasbourg, 
France,  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  count  il  be- 
cause of  its  central  location     Greece  and  Turkey 
joined  the  council  in  1960     Although  the  Council 
of  Europe  may  eventually  facilitate  the  creation  of 
a  genuinely  federated  Europe,  its  importance  in 

1950  was  largelv  as  a  platform  for  public  opinion 
European  corn  borer   see  CORN  BORKR. 
European  Recovery  Program,  name  populady  given 

to  the  project  which  was  instituted  at  the  Paris 
Economic  Conference  (July,  1947)  to  foster  post- 
war economic  recovery  m  certain  European  coun- 
tries The  KRP  took  form  when  U  S  Sec  retary  of 
State  George  C  Marshall—  for  whom  the  program 
is  also  called  the  Marshall  Plan— urged  (June  5, 
1947)  that  European  countries  decide  on  their 
economic  needs  so  that  material  and  financial  aid 
from  the  United  States  could  be  integrated  on  a 
broad  scale  In  April,  1948,  President  Harry  S 
Truman  signed  the  ac  t  whiuh  set  up  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram Tho  EC  A,  authorized  to  function  until  1952, 
was  created  to  promote  European  production,  to 
bolster  European  c urrency,  and  to  fac ihtate  inter- 
national trade.  Paul  G  Hoffman  was  named 
(April,  1948)  economic  cooperation  administrator, 
and  the  participating  countries  (Austria,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Greece, 
Iceland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  United 
States)  signed  in  1948  an  accord  establishing  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation 
as  the  master  coordinating  agency  From  the  start 
the  USSR  strongly  opposed  the  program  while  the 
various  countries  m  the  Soviet  orbit  denounced  or 
ignored  it  To  the  end  of  1949,  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy  received  the  largest  alloca- 
tions See  S  E.  Harris,  The  European  Recovery 
Program  (1948) 

europium  (yooro'peum),  extremely  rare  metallic  ele- 
ment (symbol -Eu,  for  physical  constants,  see  BL.E- 
MBNT,  table)  occurring  with  other  metals  of  tho  RARE 
EARTHS  group  of  which  it  is  a  member  The  oxide 
is  obtained  as  a  pinkish  powder  Discovery  of  the 
element  (1901)  is  credited  to  Eugene  Denial  cay. 
Europium  has  no  commercial  use 

Europus  or  Europos,  S>  na  see  DURA. 

Eurydlce.  see  ORPHEUS 

Eurymedon  (ydorl'mudftn),  small  river  of  ancient 
Pamphyha,  S  Asia  Minor.  Here  in  the  Persian 
Wars  Cimon  defeated  (o  467  B.C.)  the  Persians. 

Eurynome  (Qrl'nume),  in  Greek  religion,  daughter 
of  Oceanus  and  Tethys  and  mother,  by  Zeus,  of  the 
Graces  According  to  one  tradition,  she  and  the 
Titan  Ophion  ruled  the  world  until  they  were  over- 
come by  Cronus 


eurythmies  or  eurhythmies  (both  yd&rfdh'izrtks)  las 
if  Gr,,  «•  good  rhythm),  harmonious  bodily  move- 
ment, especially  as  expressed  according  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Entile  JAQUES-DALCROZB,  who  began  his 
studies  m  1903  in  an  effort  to  overcome  the  rhyth- 
mic difficulties  of  his  students  His  aim  is  to  bring 
the  body  under  control  of  the  mind  through  a  sys- 
tem of  gymnastics  correlated  with  music.  First,  an 
unconscious  technique  of  bodily  response  to  the 
rhythm  of  music  is  developed,  and  finally  the  stu- 
dent is  able  to  improvise  an  interpretation,  through 
gesture  language,  of  an  entire  composition.  The 
system  has  influenced,  not  only  musical  instruction, 
but  also  the  ballet  and  even  fields  outside  of  musical 
study  The  first  demonstrations  of  it  were  given  in 
1905,  and  the  first  Jaques-Dalcroie  Institute  in  the 
United  States  was  established  in  1015  For  a  his- 
tory of  the  Daleroze  method  of  eurythmios,  see 
Nicolas  Slommsky,  Music  nnce  1900  (1937)  See 
Jaques-Daleroae,  Eurythmies,  Art,  and  Education 
(Eng  tr ,  1930)  and  Rhythm,  Music,  and  Educa- 
tion (Eng  tr  ,  1921) 

Eusebms  of  Caesarea  (use'bfius,  sfc'aurS'u)  or  Euse- 
bius Pamphili  (pUm'flll),  c  263-339',  Greek  his- 
torian Born  in  Palestine,  he  was  bishop  of  Caesa- 
rea,  Palestine  (314'~339)  In  the  controversy  over 
ARIANISM  he  was  accused  by  the  Athanasians  of 
being  an  Anan — a  probably  unjustified  charge 
Eusebius  was  related  to  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and 
gave  Anus  refuge  at  one  time  He  disapproved  of 
some  of  the  canons  of  tho  First  Council  of  Nicaea, 
which  he  was  deputed  to  open,  but  he  signed  the 
Nicene  Creed  His  historical  works  were  his 
chronicle,  a  histoiy  of  ancient  peoples,  remarkable 
for  its  chronology,  and  tho  monumental  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  in  10  books  Written  from  a  moderate 
point  of  view,  it  is  the  only  source  for  many  events 
in  the  history  of  the  early  church  He  also  wrote  a 
life  of  Constantino  and  theological  treatises 

Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  (nlkome'deu),  d  342?,  Anan 
leader,  powei  ful  because  of  his  influence  over  Con- 
stantia,  sistei  of  Constantino  I  He  sheltered  Anus 
in  321  and  fought  his  condemnation  at  Nioaea 
(325).  Eusebuis  opposed  the  Nicene  canon,  al- 
though he  had  signed  it,  he  was  exiled  for  his  Ai  ian- 
ism  But  ho  was  in  power  again  m  330  and,  aided 
by  the  court,  became  bishop  of  Nicomedia  (330-39) 
and  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (339-42) 

Eustace  II  (Q'stfe;,  d  1093,  count  of  Boulogne 
Kinsman  by  marriage  of  EDWARD  THE  CONJFHHOK 
of  England,  he  visited  England  in  1061.  Theie  he 
and  his  followers  tame  into  conflict  with  the  c  iti- 
zens  of  Dover  GODWIN,  earl  of  Wessex,  refused  to 
punish  the  people  of  the  town  and  broke  with  Ed- 
ward as  a  result  Eustace  supported  William  I 
(William  the  ConquoYor)  in  1006,  but  the  following 
•year  led  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  him  They 
were  subsequently  reconciled  Lustaco  was  the 
father  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Eustace  III,  who 
was  in  turn  father  of  Matilda,  wife  of  STBPHEN  of 
England  Stephen  and  Matilda's  son,  Eustace  IV, 
d  1153,  count  of  Boulogne,  opposed  Empress  MA- 
TILDA and  GEOFFRKY  (Geoffrey  Plantagenet)  in 
Normandy  Eustace's  death  cleared  the  way  for 
the  accession  of  HENRY  II  to  the  English  throne 

Eustachi,  Bartolomeo  (bar'tOlSma'6  a*6osta'ke),  cl 
1674,  Italian  anatomist  He  lived  m  Rome  from 
1549  and  taught  at  the  Collegia  della  Sapienza 
(later  the  Umv  of  Rome)  He  described  many 
structures  in  the  human  body,  including  the  Eu- 
stachian  tube  of  the  ear,  the  adrenal  glands,  the 
thorac  H!  duct,  the  uterus,  and  the  kidneys,  and  in- 
vestigated the  structure  and  development  of  the 
teeth  His  Tabulae  anatomicae  (1552),  a  remark- 
able set  of  anatomical  drawings,  was  published  in 

Eustachian  tube  (usta'keun,  Qsta'shun),  small  struc- 
ture, also  referred  to  as  the  auditory  tube  or  audi- 
tory canal,  which  extends  between  the  middle  ear 
and  the  nasopharynx  It  selves  to  equalize  tho  an 
pressure  between  the  throat  and  the  middle  eai 
Growths  such  as  adenoids  or  tumors  may  block  off 
the  cartilaginous  opening  of  the  tube  in  the  naso- 
pharynx Infection  in  the  throat  may  extend  to  the 
middle  ear  by  way  of  this  channel,  causing  ear  in- 
fections and  deafness 

EuBUthius,  Saint  (Qsta'thmis) ,  c  280-c  335,  patri- 
arch of  Antioch  (J24''-3300.  prominent  Catholic 
leader  at  the  First  Council  of  Nioaea  He  was  de- 
posed and  exiled  by  a  faction  led  by  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia  dui  ing  the  Anan  reaction  His  followers 
lefused  to  acknowledge  MELKTIUS  as  bishop 

Eustathius,  d  o  1 194,  Byzantine  scholai ,  archbishop 
of  Salomca  (from  1175).  He  became  renowned  as 
master  of  the  orators  at  Hagia  Sophia,  Constanti- 
nople, then  a  center  of  learning  He  lectured  on 
Homer  and  Pindar  As  bishop  he  was  active  in  the 
affans  of  Salomca  and  secured  religious  freedom  foi 
its  inhabitants  when  the  Normans  captured  it.  He 
attempted  to  reform  the  monasteries  but  failed  and 
was  temporarily  obliged  to  leave  the  city.  Works 
of  interest  include  commentaries  (especially  on 
Homer),  which  are  valuable  for  extracts  from  lost 
Greek  works,  also  a  history  (1185)  of  the  Norman 

I  conquest  of  Sicily  and  S  Italy,  funeral  orations,  and 
The  Reform  of  Monastic  Life.  Michael  ACOMINATUS 
was  his  student  and  friend 

EustatiuR  Island:  see  SAINT  EUSTATIUB. 
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Eustis,  William  (Q'etls),  1753-1825,  US.  govern- 
ment official,  b  Cambridge,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard, 
1772.  He  studied  medicine  under  Joseph  Warren 
and  was  a  surgeon  in  the  patriot  foroee  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Later  he  took  up  politics  an  an 
Anti-Federalist  and  Jeff  ersoman  and  nerved  m  Con- 
gress (1800-1804).  Jefferson  made  him  (1807)  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  he  served  until  1812  when  the 
misfortunes  of  the  War  of  1812  brought  criticism  of 
him  as  inefficient  and  caused  him  to  resign  He  was 
later  minister  to  the  Netherlands  (1814-18),  again 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (1820- 
23),  and  governor  of  Massachusetts  (1823-25) 
Eustis,  city  (pop.  2,030),  N  central  Fla ,  on  Lake 
Eustis,  N  of  Lake  Apopka,  mo  as  a  city  1925  It  is 
a  resort  and  trade  center  in  a  region  noted  for  its 
citrus  fruit  and  watermelons  Sand  dredged  from 
the  lake  is  used  for  building  purposes 
Butaw  (Q't6),  town  (pop  1,896),  co  seat  of  Greene 
co  ,  W  central  Ala ,  near  the  Black  Wartior  nver 
and  88 W  of  Tuscaloosa,  in  a  farm  area,  settled 
1818.  It  has  a  number  of  ante-bellum  houses 
Eutaw*  Springs,  short  branch  of  the  San  tee  river, 
which  it  joins  c  30  mi  E  of  Orangeburg,  S  C  It 
was  (Sept  8,  1781)  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  the 
CAROLINA  CAMPAIGN  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Euterpe:  see  MUSES 

Eutropius  (Qtro'pSus),  fl  4th  cent  A  D  ,  Roman  his- 
torian, a  protegfe  of  the  emperors  Julian  and  Valens 
He  wrote  a  compendium  of  Roman  history  (Rrew- 
arium  ab  urbe  condita)  in  10  hooka  Though  unim- 
portant as  a  source,  it  is  a  good  summary,  written 
in  pure  Latin 

Eutropius,  d  399,  favorite  of  the  East  Roman  Em- 
peror ARCADIUB  A  eunuch  of  the  palace,  he 
brought  about  the  marriage  (396)  of  Arcnduis  and 
EUDOXIA  and  succeeded  HUFINUS  as  chief  minister 
He  was  hated  for  his  cruelty  and  avarice,  his  fall, 
however,  was  caused  by  the  ommtv  of  Eudoxia  and 
of  the  leader  of  the  Gothic  mercenaries,  Galnas 
Though  hia  life  was  spared  at  first  through  St 
John  Chrvsoetom,  he  was  lator  tried  and  executed 
Eutyches  (u'tlkgs),  c  378-c  462,  archimandrite  in 
Constantinople,  sponsor  of  Eutychianism,  the  first 
phase  of  MONOPHYBITISM  He  was  the  leader  in 
Constantinople  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of 
NEBTORIANISM,  among  whom  was  Dioseurus,  suc- 
cessor to  St  CYIUL  as  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
Whoroas  Cvnl  had  agreed  with  the  Antiochenes  in 
433  that  Christ  had  two  natuios,  Eutyches  and  Di- 
oscurus  insisted  that  Christ's  humanity  was  ab- 
sorbed in  his  divinity  and  that  to  accept  two 
natures  at  all  was  Nestonan  When  THFODORBT 
attacked  Eutychianism  (447),  Dioscurus  retaliated 
by  anathematizing  him,  and  Emperor  Theodosius 
II,  who  was  friendly  to  Eutychianism,  confined 
Thoodoiot  to  his  diocese  (448)  But  Eutyches  was 
accused  of  heresy  and  deposed  by  a  council  called 
bv  St.  Flavian,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (Nov  , 
448)  Eutyches  appealed  to  his  friends,  and  Theo- 
dosius called  a  council  to  meet  at  Ephesus,  Aug 
il,  449  This,  the  famous  Robber  Synod  (Latro- 
unium),  was  disgraceful  from  the  beginning  Dios- 
ourus  presided  and  disenfranchised  most  of  the 
cleigy  inimical  to  Eutyches  The  "council"  rein- 
stated Eutyches,  declared  him  orthodox,  and  de- 
posed Flavian  and  Eutyches'  accuser,  Eusebius 
Flavian  denied  the  council's  authority,  the  papal 
legates  denounced  the  council's  proceedings  The 
soldiery,  called  in  by  Dioscurus,  compelled  an 
affirmative  vote,  Flavian  was  imprisoned  and  died 
of  tough  handling  by  members  of  the  "synod  "  The 
legates  barely  escaped  Theodoret  and  the  patri- 
arch of  Antioch  were  deposed.  After  the  death  of 
Theodosius  (450)  his  orthodox  successors  convened 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (see  CHALCEDON,  COUN- 
CIL OF)  to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  Robber  Synod, 
and  Eutychianism  was  ended 
Eutychides  (QM'kldSz),  B  4th  cent  BC,  Greek 
sculptor  of  Sicyon,  pupil  of  Lysippus  Records 
exist  of  several  of  his  works,  among  which  the  best 
known  is  Fortune,  personifying  the  city  of  Antioch. 
The  allegory  is  earned  out  in  detail,  as  may  be  seen 
in  a  marble  copy  in  the  Vatican  The  identity  of 
the  statue  was  established  through  copies  on  coins 
Butychus  (Q'tflcus)  (Gr ,- fortunate],  young  man 
whom  Paul  raised  from  the  dead  Acts  20  9-12 
Evagoras  (rva'gurus),  d  c  374  B  C  ,  despot  of  Cy- 
prus He  was  the  inheritor  of  the  rule  of  Salamis  in 
Cyprus  and  was  able  not  only  to  make  good  his 
claim  but  also  to  spread  (c  410  B  C  )  his  control 
over  the  whole  island.  He  was  friendly  to  Athens 
and  sought  to  bring  Athenian  culture  to  Cyprus, 
partly  by  giving  refuge  to  exiled  Athenians,  notably 
CONON  He  built  a  powerful  fleet  and  with  it  har- 
ried the  mainland  (under  Persian  control)  After 
the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  Evagoras  lost  all  Greek 
support  and  found  himself  alone  in  war  with  Persia 
ARTAXBRXRS  II  defeated  him  in  381  and  destroyed 
his  fleet.  He  was,  however,  given  easy  peace  terms 
and  kept  at  least  nominal  rule  of  the  island.  Isoc- 
rates  wrote  an  encomium  of  him. 
Evagriua  Scholastics  (ev&'greus),  c  536-c  600,  Syr- 
ian ecclesiastical  historian,  a  prominent,  honored 
lawyer  in  Antiooh  and  Constantinople.  His  Ec- 
clesiastical History  (431-593),  written  m  excellent 
Greek,  IB  an  authentic  source  for  the  history  of 
Nestoriamsm  and  Monophysitiam. 
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Bvald,  Johannes:  see  EWALD,  JOHANNES. 
Evander  (ftv&n'dur)  [Gr  ,-good  man],  a  figure  taken 
by  the  Romans  from  Greek  mythology  to  connect 
Roman  with  Grecian  legend  He  was  said  to  have 
founded  Pallanteum  on  the  Palatine  Hill  (hence, 
supposedly,  the  name),  naming  it  for  his  home 
Pallanteion,  Arcadia  He  figures  in  the  Aeneid, 
when  Aeneas  appeals  to  him  for  aid 
Evangelical  Alliance  (evanje'Hktll),  an  association  of 
Evangelical  Christians  in  a  union,  not  of  churches, 
but  of  individuals  belonging  to  different  denomina- 
tions and  different  countries,  formed  to  give 
evidence  of  the  unity  existing  among  Evangelical 
believers  and  to  advance  such  unity  It  was 
founded  in  1846  in  London,  at  a  conference  in 
which  some  50  denominations  were  repiesented  by 
several  hundred  clergymen  and  laymen,  gathered 
from  many  parts  of  the  world  Branches  have  been 
organized  in  various  countries.  The  largest  asso- 
ciation is  the  one  first  formed  in  Great  Britain, 
which  in  1923  became  known  as  the  World's  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  See  A  J  Arnold,  History  of  the 
Evangelical  Allianre  (1897),  J  W  Ewmg,  Goodly 
Fellowship  a  Centenary  Tribute  to  the  Life  and  Work 
of  the  World's  Evangelical  Alliance  (1946) 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church,  a  Protestant  de- 
nomination formed  by  merging  (1934)  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States  and  the  Evangelical 
Synod  of  North  America,  both  of  which  bodies  had 
their  origin  in  the  Reformation  m  Europe  Settlers 
m  the  American  colonies  from  Germany  and 
Switzerland  established  churches  The  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,  long  known  as  the 
German  Reformed  Church,  organized  its  first  syn- 
od in  1747  and  adopted  a  constitution  in  1793 
The  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America  (not  to 
be  confused  with  the  Evangelical  Church,  which 
merged  in  1946  with  the  United  Brethren  m  Christ 
to  form  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church) 
was  founded  m  1840  at  Gravois  Settlement,  Mo  , 
by  a  union  of  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Christians 
In  its  early  years  it  was  known  as  the  German 
Evangelical  Church  Association  of  the  West  The 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  is  presbyterian 
m  organization,  and  its  creed  is  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  (1663)  The  church  maintains  educa- 
tional institutions  and  foreign  missions  A  move  to 
unite  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  and 
the  Congregational  Christian  Churches  (see  CON- 
GRKQATIONALIHM)  was  opposed  by  part  of  the  Con- 
gregational membership  and  was  barred  (1950)  by 
the  courts 

Evangelical  Church*  see  EVANGELICAL  UNITKD 
BRETHREN  CHURCH 

Evangebcal  United  Brethren  Church,  a  Protestant 
denomination  created  (1946)  by  the  union  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  and  the  United  Biothren  in 
Chi  ist  Both  denominations  originated  early  in  the 
19th  cent  in  about  the  same  place,  with  similari- 
ties m  organization  and  polity  The  Evangelical 
Chuich  owed  its  beginning  to  the  evangelical, 
pietisttc  efforts  of  Jacob  ALBRIGHT,  a  Lutheran 
convert  to  Methodism,  who  preached  among  his 
fellow  Pennsylvania  Germans  The  United  Breth- 
ren in  Christ  came  into  being  as  a  result  of  the 
evangelistic  preaching  of  Philip  William  OTTERBEIN 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church  and  Martin 
BOEHM,  a  Mennomte  bishop  These  two  ministers 
conducted  revivals  among  the  German-speaking 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia 
The  methods  of  Albright,  Otterbem,  and  Boehm 
'were  similar  after  evangelistic  meetings,  converts 
were  encouraged  to  form  classes  or  societies  for 
strengthening  their  spiritual  life  The  groups 
iormed  under  Albright  held  a  general  conference  m 
1807  at  which  ho  was  elected  bishop,  in  1816  the 
name  Evangelical  Association  was  assumed  In 
1891  a  group  which  became  the  United  Evangelical 
Church  seceded  from  the  Evangelical  Association, 
but  in  1922  the  two  bodies  reunited  as  the  Evan- 
?whcal  Church  The  societies  formed  under  Otter- 
bem and  Boehin  took  shape  as  a  distinct  ecclesias- 
tical body,  to  be  known  as  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ,  at  a  conference  in  1800,  at  which  the  two 
ministers  were  elected  bishops  The  United  Breth- 
ren in  Christ  (Old  Constitution)  parted  from  the 
mam  body  in  1889,  from  that  time  they  have  main- 
tained a  separate  church  Members  of  the  MORA- 
VIAN CHURCH  are  also  sometimes  called  the  United 
Brethren.  In  earlier  years  the  membership  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  and  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ  included  few  who  were  not  German  m 
speech,  but  later  the  Gei  man-speaking  element 
formed  only  a  small  proportion  Extension  W  of 
the  AUeghemes  was  rapid  The  newly  combined 
church  supports  publishing  houses  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  four  theological  seminaries,  a 
number  of  colleges,  and  foreign  missions  It  has  an 
episcopal  form  of  government.  In  doctrine  it  is 
Arminian  Particular  emphasis  is  laid  on  prayer, 
a  life  of  devotion  to  Christ,  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  individual  See  R  W  Albright,  History  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  (1942) ;  J.  W  Owen,  A  Short 
History  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ  (1944). 

evangelist  (Ivan'juHst)  [from  Or., •Gospel],  the  title 
given  to  88.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  The 
four  evangelists  are  often  shown  together  in  art 
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accompanied  by,  or  represented  by.  their  sym- 
bols The  symbols  usually  given  are-  St  Matthew, 
a  youth  with  a  book,  St  Mark,  a  lion  (hence  the 
celebrated  Lions  of  St  Mark,  at  Venice) ,  St.  Luke, 
a  bull,  St.  John,  an  eagle  In  modern  times  the 
term  is  applied  to  Protestant  Tprcachers  who  go 
about  preaching  personal  conversion  to  religion.  The 
greatest  effort  of  evangelism  was  undoubtedly  the 
GHBAT  AWAKENING,  and  METHODISM  is  essentially 
evangelistic  John  WBSLEY  and  George  WHITE- 
FIELD  were  the  groat  Methodist  evangelists  George 
Fox,  founder  of  the  Society  of  FRIENDS  (Quaker*,), 
was  also  an  evangelist  In  the  19th  cent  Dwight 
MOODY  was  the  type  of  the  evangelist  Frank 
Buchman  used  the  methods  of  evangelism  m  the 
Oxford  Group.  See  also  GAMP  MEETING  and  RE- 
VIVAL 

Evans,  Sir  Arthur  John,  1851-  1941,  English  archae- 
ologist He  was  keeper  (1884-1908)  of  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum  at  Oxford  He  conducted  archae- 
ological researches  at  Cnosus  and  discovered  in 
Crete  the  pre-Phoenician  script.  His  writings  in- 
clude Cretan  Pictographs  and  Prae-Phoenician 
Script  (1896),  The  Mycenaean  Tree  and  Pillar  Cult 
(1901),  and  Palace  of  Minos  (3  vols ,  1921-30) 
Evans,  Augusta  Jane,  1835-1909.  American  novelist, 
b  Columbus,  Ga  Of  her  sentimental,  moralistic 
novels,  St.  Elmo  (1866)  achieved  greatest  popu- 
larity It  was  widely  translated  and  read  Others 
include  Vashti  (1869)  and  Infelice  (1875) 
Evans,  Caradoc,  1883-1945,  Anglo-Welsh  novelist 
and  short-story  writer  His  chief  works  are  his 
short-story  collections,  My  People  (1915),  Capel 
Sum  (1916),  and  My  Neighbors  (1919),  and  his 
novel  Nothing  to  Pay  ( 1 930)  A  writer  of  power,  he 
is  a  harsh  critic  of  his  people.  See  biography  by  his 
wife.  Oliver  Sandys  (1946) 

Evans,  Edward  Payson,  1831-1917,  American  schol- 
ar, b  Remsen,  N  Y  ,  grad  Uruv  of  Michigan,  1854 
He  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Munich.  Germany, 
where  he  studied  ancient  and  contemporary  Orien- 
tal literature,  medieval  art  and  law,  religions,  and 
languages  He  contributed  frequently  to  magazines 
m  Geimany  and  America  Animal  Symbolism  in 
Ecdmmstical  Architecture  (1896)  and  The  Criminal 
Prosecution  and  Capital  Punishment  of  Animals 
(1906)  are  strange  and  fascinating  excursions  into 
medieval  art  and  law  by  an  01  igmal  mind  His  wife, 
Elizabeth  Gibson  Evans,  1832-1911,  wrote  bio- 
graphical studies  and  novels 

Evans,  George  Henry,  1805-56,  American  editor  and 
agrarian  reformer  He  came  to  the  United  State-* 
from  England  in  1820  He  edited  (1829-37,  1844- 
47)  the  Workingman'a  Advocate,  the  first  important 
labor  paper  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1840  pub- 
lishod  in  the  Radical  a  "History  of  the  Work- 
ingman's  Party  in  New  York,"  an  account  of  a 
movement  m  which  he  was  a  leading  figure,  but 
which  had  been  largely  destroyed  by  the  panic  of 
1837  After  the  panic  he  preached  a  doctrine  of 
free  land  and  entered  into  the  homestead  movement 
on  the  theory  that  its  success  would  not  only  relieve 
the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  cities  but  reduce  the 
price  of  land  in  the  older  states  to  the  value  of 
improvements  on  the  land,  which  would  mean  that 
the  land  itself  was  free  Hem>  George  and  the 
single  taxers  used  many  of  his  arguments  a  genera- 
tion later 

Evans,  Herbert  McLean,  1882-,  American  anato- 
mist and  embryologist,  b  Modesto,  Calif ,  M  D 
Johns  Hopkins,  1908  At  the  Umv  of  California  he 
became  professor  of  anatomy  in  1915  and  profeesoi 
of  biology  and  director  of  the  Institute  of  Experi- 
mental Biology  in  1930  He  discovered  vitamin  E 
(1922)  His  work  also  includes  research  in  the  en- 
docrine organs,  the  relation  of  nutntion  to  fertiht> 
the  physiology  of  reproduction,  and  studies  of 
chromosomes  m  man 

EVSJIS.  John,  1814-97,  American  founder  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  b  Waynesville,  Ohio,  grad 
Lynn  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  1838  He  prac- 
ticed medicine  m  Indiana  and  was  first  superin- 
tendent of  the  state  hospital  for  the  insane  m  1845 
He  went  to  Chicago  in  1848  as  professor  of  obstetrics 
at  Rush  Medical  School  He  invested  m  real  es- 
tate, and  Evanston,  111  ,  is  named  for  him  He 
helped  found  Northwestern  Umv  there  He  served 
( 1862-65)  as  governor  of  Colorado  Territory  Latei 
he  worked  for  the  promotion  of  what  is  now  the 
Umv  of  Denver  He  was  also  prominent  as  a  rail- 
road builder  in  Colorado  See  biography  by  E.  C 
MacMechen  (1934) 

Evans,  Sir  John,  1823-1908,  English  archaeologist, 
geologist,  numismatist,  and  paper  manufacturer 
A  president  of  the  Royal  Numismatic  Society  and 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  ho  was  active  also 
in  public  welfare  and  was  an  authority  on  water 
supply  His  works  include  Coins  of  the  Ancient 
Bntons  (1864),  The  Ancient  Stone  Implements, 
Weapons,  and  Ornaments  of  Great  Britain  (1872), 
and  Ancient  Bronze  Implements  . . .  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ( 188 1 )  Part  of  his  com  collection  is  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford. 
Evans,  Lewis,  c  1700-1756,  colonial  surveyor  and 
geographer,  b  Wales  He  is  known  to  have  been  in 
Philadelphia  c  1736  He  did  several  jobs  for  Benja- 
min Franklin.  His  travels  and  studies  of  the  col- 
onies nearest  him  bore  fruit  in  two  maps,  A  Map  of 
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Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Nno  York,  and  the  Three 
Delaware  Counties  (1749,  revised  1752)  and  A 
General  Map  of  the  Middle  British  Colonies  in  Amer- 
ica, published  together  with  an  Analysis  (1756) 
The  first  of  these  was  used  by  migrating  colonists 
for  the  excellent  detail  of  the  roads  The  second 
was  used  by  Braddock  and  was  published  many 
times  over  by  London  firms  In  the  Analysis  he 
d»ew  particular  attention  to  Ohio  and  suggested 
ways  and  means  of  acquiring  it  by  force  from  the 
French  Hw  Britf  Account  of  Pennsylvania  (1753) 
is  given  m  the  biography  by  L  H  Gipsoii  (1939) 

Evans,  Luther  Hams,  1902-,  American  librarian  and 
political  scientist,  b  Bastrop  ro  ,  Texas,  grad 
Umv  of  Texas,  1923,  Ph  D  Stanford,  1927  After 
teaching  political  science  at  New  York  Umv , 
Dartmouth,  and  Princeton,  he  became  dnector  of 
the  Historical  Records  Sinvey,  under  the  VVPA 
(1935)  In  1939  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
legislative  reference  service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
giess  He  was  chief  assistant  librarian  of  Congress 
from  1940  to  June,  1945,  when  he  was  appointed 
hbiarmu  He  wrote  The  Virgin  Islands  (1945) 

Evans,  Maunce,  1901-,  English-American  actor  man- 
ager Ho  was  naturalized  in  1941  His  debut  in  the 
United  States  with  Katharine  Cornell  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet  (1936)  was  followed  by  other  Shakspeuan 
roles  which  won  him  great  distinction  These  in- 
cluded King  Richard  H  (1937),  Hamlet  (1938),  and 
Macbeth  ( 1941)  During  the  Second  World  War  he 
entertained  troops  and  in  1947  appeared  in  Shaw's 
Man  and  Superman 

Evans,  Oliver,  1755-1819,  American  m\entor,  b 
near  Newport,  Del  He  joined  his  brothers  in 
Wilmington  m  the  flour-milling  business  and  in- 
stalled machinery  which  he  developed  and  pat- 
ented after  studying  similar  earlier  devices  These 
included  an  elevator,  a  conveyor,  a  descender,  and 
a  hopper-boy,  which  handled  the  grain  by  ma- 
chinery and  which  a  generation  later  became  a  part 
of  every  mill  establishment  His  \oung  Mill- 
Wright  &  MiUer'i  Guide  (1795)  went  through  many 
editions  Evans  experimented  on  a  steam  carriage 
to  run  on  ordinary  roads,  but  turned  from  it  to 
build  stationary  steam  engines  He  was  a  pioneer 
m  the  building  of  high-pressure  engines,  and  after 
establishing  the  Mars  Iron  Works  in  1807  he  built 
about  50  engines,  most  of  them  used  in  pumping 
He  built  the  first  steam  river  dredge  to  be  used  m 
America  and  brought  it  to  the  river  under  its  own 
power  See  biography  by  Greville  Bathe  and  Doro- 
thv  Bathe  (1935) 

Evans,  Rudulph,  1878-,  American  sculptor,  b  Wash- 
ington, DC  The  Golden  How  (Luxembourg 
Mus ,  Pans,  replica,  Metiopolitan  Mus  )  is  rated 
one  of  his  best  works  Others  are  Boy  and  Panther, 
Daion,  Venux  Aphrodite,  and  the  Kiernan  Memorial, 
Green  Bay,  Wis 

Evans,  Mount,  peak,  14,260  ft  high.i  N  central  Colo  , 
m  the  Front  Range  of  the  Rocky  Mts  The  Inter- 
University  High  Altitude  Laboratory  is  at  the  sum- 
mit of  Mt  Evans 

Evansburg,  borough  (pop  1,604),  W  Pa  ,  E  of  Ze- 
henople,  me  1882  Its  post  office  is  Evans  City. 

Evanston.  1  Residential  city  (pop  05,489),  NE  111  , 
on  Lake  Michigan  just  N  of  Chicago,  settled  1826, 
platted  1854,  me  as  o  city  1892  It  is  the  seat  of 
NORTHWESTFHN  UNIVERSITY,  Seabury-Westorn 
Theological  Seminary,  a  Bible  institute,  a  teachers 
college,  and  a  junior  college  Kvanston,  once  the 
home  of  Frances  E  Willard,  is  the  national  head- 
quarters of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  Radios  and  steel  pioducts  aic  made  2  ( 'ity 
(pop  3,o05,  alt  c  b  750  ft  ),  co  seat  of  Umta  co  , 
extreme  SW  Wyo  ,  on  the  Bear  river,  settled  1869, 
me  1888  It  is  the  tiado  center  of  a  farm  and  dairy 
aiea  in  a  legion  which  has  yielded  coal  and  other 
minerals  The  titv  developed  with  the  arrival  of 
the  railroad  The  state  hospital  for  the  insane  is 
m  Evanston 

Evansville.  1  City  (pop  97,062),  co  seat  of  Vander- 
burgh  co  ,  SW  Ind  ,  on  the  Ohio  and  SW  of  Indian- 
apolis, settled  1817,  me  as  a  town  1819,  as  a  city 
1847  It  is  a  poit  of  entiy  and  is  a  shipping  point 
for  an  agricultural  legion  which  also  mines  coal 
During  the  Second  World  War,  Lvansville  had  the 
largest  inland  shipyards  m  the  world  It  manu- 
factures glassware,  tools,  automobile  parts,  lefng- 
erators,  shovels,  and  cranes,  and  beer  and  phai  ma- 
ceuticals  are  made  here  It  is  the  seat  of  Evansville 
College  A  state  hospital  for  the  insane  is  m  the 
city  2  City  (pop  2,321),  S  Wis  ,  S  of  Madison, 
settled  1849,  me  as  a  village  1866,  as  a  city  1896 
It  is  a  farm  trade  center  The  Wyler  School  for 
boys  and  the  Hallelujah  Campgrounds  are  here 

evaporation,  the  changing  of  a  liquid  into  a  gas  at 

'  any  temperature  below  the  BOILING  POINT  of  the 
liquid  For  example,  water  pi acedm  a  shallow,  open 
container  and  exposed  to  dry  air  disappears  rapid- 
ly, the  rate  at  which  it  evaporates  depending  m 
part  upon  the  extent  of  surface  exposed  and  also 
upon  tho  amount  of  watei  already  in  tho  air  (see 
HUMIDITY)  The  explanation  of  the  process,  ac- 
c  ording  to  the  kinetic  molecular  theory  of  MATTER, 
i^<  that  the  molecules  of  water  at  the  surface  bound 
off  into  the  air  and  aie  pi  evented  from  returning  to 
their  original  position  by  collision  with  the  mole- 
^culos  of  tho  an  and  consequent  deflections  from 
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their  original  direction  This  process  continues  un- 
til no  more  water  molecules  remain  m  the  container 
Since  increased  activity  of  the  water  molecules  is 
dependent  upon  the  acquisition  of  heat  (heat  is  the 
kinetic  energy  of  tho  molecules),  this  energy  must 
be  drawn  from  surrounding  substances  As  a  re- 
sult, the  tempetature  of  substances  m  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  as  well  as  that  of  the  hqtud  itself,  is 
decreased  The  cooling  sensation  felt  when  a  liquid 
evaporates  on  the  skin  is  an  example  When  car- 
bon dioxide  which  has  been  liquefied  is  allowed  to 
evaporate  in  a  confined  space,  so  much  heat  is  ab- 
sorbed from  the  surrounding  substances,  including 
the  liquid  already  evaporated,  that  DKY  ICE  is 
formea 

Evart  (eVurt),  city  (pop  1,335),  N  Mich  ,  on  the 
Muskegon  and  NW  of  Midland,  me  as  a  village 
1872,  as  a  city  1938  Several  Indian  mounds  are 
near  by 

Evarts,  William  Maxwell,  1818- 1901 ,  Amei  ican  law- 
yer and  statesman,  b  Boston,  grad  Yale,  1837, 
grandson  of  Roger  Sherman  After  attending  Har- 
vard Law  School  he  began  (1841)  to  practice  law  ui 
New  York  city,  where,  with  Charles  E  Butler,  he 
formed  (1843)  a  finn  which  became  one  of  the  best 
known  m  the  country  A  number  of  cases,  notably 
one  involving  tho  daring  forger  Monroo  Edwards, 
spread  las  fame,  which  during  the  Civil  War  was 
further  enhanced  by  his  handling  of  the  Savannah 
privateers  c  ase  and  several  prize  cases  Evarts  was 
government  counsel  in  the  abortive  trial  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis  for  treason  and  later  eloquently  defended 
President  Andrew  Johnson  m  tho  impeachment 
proceedings  He  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
United  States  m  tho  Geneva  arbitration  proceed- 
ings (1871-72)  on  the  Alabama  claims  and  in  1877 
argued  the  claims  of  Rutherford  B  Hayes  to  the 
presidency  as  Republican  counsel  before  the  elec- 
toral commission  He  was  U  S  Attorney  General 
under  Johnson  (1868-69)  and  Secretary  of  State 
under  Haves  (1877-81)  Confronted  in  tho  latter 
capacity  with  activity  of  French  interests  m  con- 
structing an  isthmian  canal,  he  stated  forcefully 
that  any  canal  must  remain  under  American  con- 
trol, thus  formulating  a  policy  subsequently  main- 
tained m  American  foreign  relations  He  was  U  S 
Senator  from  1885  to  1891,  a  period  marked  b> 
failing  eyesight,  which  resulted  in  total  blindness 
for  tho  last  11  years  of  his  life  See  Bramerd  Dyer, 
The  Public  Carctn  of  William  M  Eoarts  (1933), 
biography  by  Chester  L  Barrows  (1941) 

Evarts,  town  (pop  1,642),  E  Ky  ,  in  the  Cumber- 
lands,  near  the  Va  lino  E  of  Harlan,  in  a  coal  area, 
settled  c  1800,  me  1915 

Evatt,  Herbert  Vere  (ver'  e'vut),  1894-,  Australian 
statesman  After  achieving  prominence  as  a  labor 
lawyer  Kvatt  became  justice  of  the  High  Court  of 
Australia  m  1930  and  in  1940  became  a  Labour 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  1941 
he  was  appointed  attorney  general  and  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  During  the  Second  World  War, 
Kvatt  was  the  Australian  member  of  the  Pacific 
War  Council  and  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  in  1945  He  gained  note  for  champion- 
ing the  rights  of  the  smaller  nations  and  opposing 
the  veto  power  of  the  big  nations  Evatt  has  also 
urged  international  control  of  atomic  energy  In 
1948-49  he  was  president  of  tho  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  He  has  written  a  number  of 
books,  including  The  Task  of  Nations  (1949) 

Eve  [Heb  ,-hfe],  in  the  Bible,  the  first  woman,  wife 
of  ADAM  and  the  mother  of  Cam,  Abel,  and  Seth 
Fashioned  from  Adam's  rib,  she  was  beguiled  by 
the  serpent  into  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  of  tho 
tree  of  knowledge  Evo  then  tempted  Adam  to  eat, 
whereupon  they  were  banished  from  the  Gaiden 
of  Eden  Gen  2-4,  2  Cor  11  3,  1  Tim  2  13 

Eveleth  (Cv'ulcHh),  city  (pop  6,887),  NE  Minn  ,  on 
the  Mesabi  iron  range  and  S  of  Virginia,  in  a  region 
of  lakes  and  woods,  settled  1892,  me  1893  It  has 
a  junior  college  (coeducational)  An  annual  winter 
cat  nival  is  held 

Evelyn,  John  (eVulm,  ev'lm,  ev'lm),  1620-1706, 
English  diarist,  b  Wotton  House,  Surrey  Though 
of  loyalist  sympathies,  ho  took  little  active  part 
in  tho  civil  wai  After  1652  Evelyn  lived  at  Sayes 
Court,  Deptford,  as  a  wealthy  country  gentleman, 
cultivated  his  garden,  and  wrote  on  all  manner  of 
subjects,  including  reforestation,  natuial  science, 
tho  history  of  art,  and  numismatics  \ftor  the 
Restoration  he  was  a  faithful  public  servant  His 
bost-known  work  is  his  lifelong  diary,  loss  intimate 
than  Pepys's,  but  full  of  historical  information 
about  17th-centuiy  England  It  was  first  published 
in  1818  and  was  edited  by  Austin  Dobson  m  1906 
Evelyn  also  wrote  The  Life  of  Mrs  Godulphin  (ed 
by  Harriet  Sampson,  1939) 

evening  primrose,  any  species  of  the  genus  Oenothira 
and  of  seveiul  similar  and  related  gonora,  herbs, 
most  of  which  aio  yellow,  evening-flowering,  North 
American  annuals  or  biennials  The  common  eve- 
ning primrose  (Oenothera  Inennis)  has  become  a, 
wood  in  tho  Old  Woild,  where  the  loots  are  some- 
times used  for  food  Hugo  de  Vries  noticed  that  the 
progeny  of  evening  primroses  were  often  unlike  the 
parents  Further  study  led  him  to  formulate  the 
theory  of  mutation  and  to  confirm  and  expand 
Mendel's  law  of  heredity 


evening  schools*  see  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Evenki  National  Okrug  (fivyen'kfi),  administrative 
division  (285,900  sq.  mi.,  pop  2,5,000),  N  Krasno- 
yarsk Territory,  RSFSR,  in  central  Siberia,  trav- 
ersed by  the  Lowei  Tunguska  and  the  Stony 
Tunguska  rivers.  Tura  is  the  capital  Fur  trading, 
reindeer  raising,  and  fishing  are  the  chief  occupa- 
tions of  the  Evenki  population,  which  belongs  to 
the  TUNG  us  linguistic  family 

Everdingen,  Allart  van  (a'lart  van  a'vdrdmgun), 
1621-75,  Dutch  painter  and  etcher.  He  studied  m 
Utrecht  and  in  Haarlem,  which,  with  Amsteidam, 
was  his  chief  working  center  The  scenery  of 
Sweden  and  Noiway  forms  the  subject  of  some  of 
his  finest  pictuies  In  color,  atmosphere,  and  skill- 
ful composition  his  paintings  have  often  been  lik- 
ened to  those  of  Ruisdael  Everdingen  executed 
over  150  etchings,  treated  in  a  broad  and  vigorous 
manner 

Everest,  Sir  George  (o'vurfct),  1790-1866,  British 
surveyor,  b  Brecknockshire,  Wales.  He  worked  on 
the  trigonometi  ical  survey  of  India  from  1806  to 
1843  He  became  superintendent  of  the  survey  m 
1823  and  surveyor  general  of  India  in  1830  Mt 
Everest,  on  the  Nepal-Tibet  border,  is  named  for 
him  He  was  knighted  in  1861 

Everest,  Mount,  peak,  29,141  ft  high,  on  the  border 
of  Tibet  and  Nepal,  in  the  Himalayas  It  is  the 
greatest  elevation  in  the  world  The  mountain  m 
named  for  Sir  Geoi  ge  Everest,  whose  trigonometri- 
cal survey  in  1849  definitely  located  the  peak  and 
later  fixed  ita  height  at  29,002  ft  ,  a  figure  still  used 
in  official  works  All  attempts  to  climb  the  peak  to 
its  summit  have  been  vain  C  G  Bruco  (1923, 
1924),  Hugh  Ruttledge  (1933,  1936),  and  W  H 
Tiltnan  (1938)  returned  in  safety  after  tho  failure 
of  the  parties  that  they  led  On  Bruc  e's  expedition 
E  F  Norton  established  the  world's  climbing  rec- 
ord of  28,126  ft  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in 
that  party  G  L  Mallory  and  A  C  Irvine,  who 
were  observed  disappearing  m  a  fog  before  they 
were  lost,  attained  a  greater  elevation  Tho  summit 
of  Mt  Everest  is  well  known  today  from  aerial 
photographs  See  E  F  Norton  and  others,  The 
Fight  for  Everest,  1924  (1925),  Sir  Francis  Young- 
husband,  The  Epic  of  Mount  Everest  (1926),  P  F 
M  Fellowos  and  others,  Fust  over  Everest  (1934), 
James  R  Ullman,  Kingdom  of  Adventure  Evenst 
(1947) 

Everett,  Edward  (ev'rft,  e'vurtt).  1794-1865,  Amer- 
ican orator  and  statesman,  b  Dorchester,  Mass  , 
grad  Harvard  (B  A,  1811,  MA,  1814)  In  18  It 
he  became  a  Unitarian  minister  in  Boston,  hut, 
appointed  (1815)  professor  of  Groek  literature  at 
Harvard,  he  went  abroad  to  study  at  the  Umv  of 
Gottmgon  (Ph  D  ,  1817)  and  to  travel  During  his 
professorship  (1819-25)  he  also  edited  (1820-2*) 
the  North  American  Review  AUS  Representative 
(1825-35),  Everott  adopted  a  conservative  attitude 
toward  the  slavery  question,  thereby  awaking  op- 
position He  was  governor  of  Massachusetts 
(1836-39),  minister  to  England  (1841-45),  and 
president  of  Harvard  (1846-49)  In  the  last  four 
months  of  President  Millard  Killmore's  administra- 
tion, he  was  Secretary  of  Stato,  succeeding  his  late 
friend,  Daniel  Webster  By  this  time  Massa- 
chusetts had  elected  him  U  S  Senator,  but  ho  re- 
signed in  the  second  year  of  the  term  (1854),  em- 
barrassed still  by  his  old-lino  Whig  attitude  of 
compromise  on  slavery  In  1860  Everett  halfheart- 
edly ac  cepted  the  vice  presidential  nomination  of 
tho  CONSTITUTIONAL  UNION  PARTY  In  tho  Civil 
War  he  traveled  throughout  the  North  speaking 
for  tho  Union  cause  and  drawing  immense  au- 
diencos  His  most  famous  address,  now  completely 
forgotten,  was  the  principal  oration  delivered  at 
Gettysburg  on  the  same  occasion  that  called  forth 
Abraham  Lincoln's  enduring  Gettysburg  Address 
Soe  his  Orations  and  Speeches  on  Various  Occasions 
(4  vols  ,  1850-68) ,  biography  by  P  R  Frothmg- 
ham  (1925) 

Everett  (cv'rft,  6'vurlt)  1  Industrial  city  (pop 
46,784),  E  Mass,  a  subuib  N  of  Boston,  set  off 
fiom  Maiden  1870,  me  as  a  city  1892  Steel  and 
iron  goods  and  chemicals  are  its  chief  products  2 
Industrial  borough  (pop  2,425),  S  Pa  ,  on  the  Juni- 
ata  and  E  of  Bedford ,  laid  out  1795,  me  1873  Coal 
and  limestone  are  pioduced  here  It  was  the  site  of 
an  attack  upon  Indian  tiadeis  which  resulted  in  the 
Battle  of  Bloody  Run  (1765)  3  City  (pop  30,224), 
co  seat  of  Snohomibh  oo ,  NW  Wash  ,  on  Puget 
Sound  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Snohomish  Settled 
c  1890,  it  was  planned  as  a  seaport  and  industrial 
city  It  is  a  poi  t  of  entry  and  a  eommoi  cial  centei 
and  has  important  manufactures  of  lumber,  pulp, 
and  plywood  and  other  diversified  industries  A 
state  home  for  girls  is  hero,  and  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion is  neai  by  The  attempt  to  expel  members  of  a 
lumber  workers'  union  resulted  in  violent  conflict, 
Nov  5.  1916 

Everglades,  subtropical  area,  covering  tho  greater 
part  of  S  Florida,  S  of  Lake  OKKKCHOBEE  The 
sedgo  (Ciadium  jamaicenais) ,  popularly  called  saw 
grass,  and  water  which  aro  its  chief  c  haractenatics 
stretch  100  mi  from  the  lake  to  tho  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
ranging  from  50  to  70  mi  m  width  The  water  flows 
south  from  the  lake  system  of  central  Florida  to 
Lake  Okeechobee  and  then,  overflowing  into  tho 
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Everglades,  moveu  south  down  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible incline.  The  Everglades  proper — with  two 
marked  seasons,  wet  and  dry — has  an  annual  aver- 
age rainfall  of  over  60  in.  Underlying  the  grass  and 
water  and  embedded  in  some  places  with  coral  is 
oolitic  limestone,  which  also  runs  the  area,  thus 
serving  as  a  retaining  wall  against  the  sea  The  saw 
grass  is  most  heavily  concentrated  at  the  northern 
end,  south  from  there,  thousands  of  islandhko 
masses  of  vegetation  called  hammocks  rise  above 
the  surface,  which  is  nowhere  more  than  a  few  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  solidly  packed  blac  k  muck  of 
the  Everglades,  the  result  of  millions  of  years  of 
vegetable  decay,  was  long  looked  on  as  potentially 
rich  farming  land,  and  intensive  reclamation  work 
began  in  the  administration  (1905-9)  of  Gov  Na- 
poleon B  Broward.  The  state  and  Federal  govern- 
ments constructed  thousands  of  miles  of  canals  and 
ditches  leading  out  of  Lake  Okeechobee  to  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Over  4,000,000 
acres  of  the  Everglades  and  contiguous  lands  were 
drained,  but  only  the  area  immediately  bordering 
the  lake  was  actually  turned  over  to  agriculture 
(winter  vegetables  and  sugar  cane  are  the  chief 
crops)  and,  partially,  to  cattle  grazing  Great 
fires  which  burned  in  the  lower  Everglades  in 
March,  1939,  confirmed  the  opinion  of  a  few  con- 
servationists that  the  region  was  being  overdramed 
and  led  to  the  first  thorough  studies  of  the  region 
as  a  whole  These  established  that  most  of  the  lower 
Everglades  was  unfit  for  cultivation  Everglades 
National  Park,  established  in  1947,  embraces  341,- 
969  acres  In  addition  to  the  saw-grass  and  water 
prairies,  it  includes  long  stretches  of  sandy  beaches, 
vast  mangrove  forests,  and  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
tropical flora  and  fauna  The  rookeries  of  the  white 
egret,  the  roseate  spoonbill,  the  great  heron,  and 
other  water  birds  are  particularly  impressive  The 
park  reaches  to  the  north  of  the  Tamiami  Trail, 
completed  m  1928  The  town  of  Everglades  (pop 
618),  county  seat  of  Collier  co  ,  is  the  western 
terminus  of  the  trail  W  of  the  Everglades  and  N  of 
Big  Cypress  Swamp  is  a  reservation  for  SBMINOLE 
INDIANS,  whose  forebears  found  a  great  natural 
ally  in  the  Everglades  in  their  long  strugjde  to  re- 
sist removal  to  the  West.  See  Marjory  Stoneman 
Douglas,  The  Evergladea'  River  of  Crass  (1947) 
Evergreen,  city  (pop  2,210),  co  seat  of  Conecuh 
co  ,  S  Ala  ,  SW  of  Montgomery,  in  a  farm  area 
noted  for  its  evergreens,  settled  c  1820 
evergreen,  plant  which  carries  green  foliage  the  year 
round  Most  conifers  are  evergreen,  the  LARCH  be- 
ing an  exception  Many  broad-leaved  plants,  too, 
are  evergreen,  eg  ,  box,  ihododendron,  holly,  and 
most  tropical  plants  The  leaves,  whether  needle- 
like  or  broad,  last  a  varying  length  of  time  with 
different  plants 
Evergreen  Park,  village  (pop  3,313),  NE  111 ,  south 

suburb  of  Chicago,  me    1893 

everlasting  or  immortelle,  names  for  several  plants 
characterized  by  papery  or  chaffy  flowero  which, 
on  drying,  retain  their  form  and,  usually,  color  and 
are  used  for  winter  bouquets  and  decorations  Some 
of  the  more  popular  of  the  everlastings  are  the 
HTRAWFLOWBR,  pearly  evei  lasting  (Anaphalis) , 
winged  everlasting  (Ammohium) ,  Swan  River  over- 
lasting  (Helipterum  or  Rhodardhe),  tho  common 
immortelle  ( X  eranthcmum),  pussy  toes  (Antennana), 

BEA  PINK  (Statue),  GLOBE  AMARANTH,  and  COCKS- 
COMB Everlastings  should  bo  cut  before  fully  ma- 
ture, some  while  still  in  bud,  then  stripped  of  their 
leaves  and  hung  in  bunches,  head  downward,  to 
dry,  colored  blossoms  should  bo  dried  in  the  shade 
Some  plants  may  be  tieated  as  everlastings  because 
of  their  01  namental  di  led  fruits,  e  g  ,  several  grasses, 
honesty  (Lunana),  Chinese  lantern  (Physaiis), 
TBAHBI.,  and  bittersweet 

Evermann,  Barton  Warren,  1853-1932,  Ajnencan 
naturalist,  b  Monroe  co ,  Iowa,  grad  Indiana 
Umv  (B  A  1886,  Ph  D  ,  1891)  From  1891  to  1914 
he  was  ichthyologist  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
serving  also  as  head  of  the  Alaska  Fisheries  Service 
(1910-14)  and  as  chairman  of  the  fur-seal  board 
(1908-14)  From  1914  ho  was  director  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
from  1922  of  the  Stemhart  Aquarium,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco With  David  Starr  Jordan  he  wrote  The 
Fishes  of  North  and  Middle  Amenca  (4  vols , 
1896-1900)  and  American  Food  and  Game  Fishes 
(1902). 

Evcrson  (eV'Orsun),  borough  (pop  1,809),  SW  Pa., 
8E  of  Pittsburgh,  laid  out  1874.  It  has  a  metal- 
products  plant 

Everyman,  a  late  15th-century  morality  play  m 
English  which  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Dutch  play 
Elckerlijc  Which  one  is  the  original  has  been  dis- 
puted When  he  is  summoned  by  Death,  the  hero, 
Everyman,  can  persuade  none  of  his  friends — 
Beauty,  Kindred,  Worldly  Goods — to  go  with  him, 
except  Good  Deeds.  Modern  presentations  of 
Everyman  have  been  well  received 

Eveaham  (Sv'shum,  6'ahum,  6'sum),  municipal  bor- 
ough (1931  pop  8,799, 1943 estimated  pop  11,000), 
Worcestershire,  England,  SE  of  Worcester  and  on 
the  Avon,  m  a  productive  fruit  and  vegetable  re- 

gon     There  are  remains  of  a  Benedictine  abbey 
>unded  early  in  the  8th  cent     An  obelisk  marks 
the  scene  of  the  victory  of  the  royalists  under  Prince 
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Edward  over  Simon  de  Montfort  in  126frand  Che 
place  where  Simon  fell. 
Evi   (g'vl)    [Heb  , -desire],  Midiamte  king.    Num. 

31  8,  Joshua  13  21 

fivlan-lei-Bain«  (a  vy  a '-la-be')  or  Brian,  town  (pop. 
2,999) ,  Haute-Savoie  dept  ,  E  France,  on  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  It  is  a  fashionable  spa  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  Evian  mmei  al  water  (for  digestive  and  rheu- 
matic diseases)  is  bottled  and  exported  to  all  parts 
of  the  world 

evidence.  The  rules  discussed  in  this  article  were 
developed  m  England  for  use  in  JURY  trials  Today 
they  are  generally  observed  in  all  countries  having 
the  COMMON  LAW,  although  they  have  been  exten- 
sively modified  by  statute  in  some  jurisdictions. 
The  object  of  the  law  of  evidence  is  to  assure  a  high 
probability  that  the  questions  of  fact  in  suits  are 
resolved  correctly  To  that  end  the  proof  at  the 
trial  is  ordinarily  restricted  to  items  of  great  proba- 
tive value,  and  material  which  may  arouse  un- 
reasoning passion  is  ordinarily  excluded  The  na- 
ture of  the  legal  controversy  determines  what  as- 
sertions of  fact  each  party  must  prove  or  disprove 
to  win  his  case,  and  an  item  of  evidence  which  at 
best  has  a  remote  bearing  on  the  factual  issues 
must  be  excluded  as  irrelevant  (an  alternative  legal 
term  is  immaterial)  Naturally  a  judge  prefers  di- 
rect evidence  (such  as  an  official  document  or  a 
witness's  assertion  of  his  immediate  knowledge)  to 
indirect  or  circumstantial  evidence  from  which  the 
truth  respecting  the  issues  can  merely  be  inferred. 
The  type  of  <  ontroversv  also  governs  the  burden  of 
proof,  i  e  ,  the  obligation  that  a  party  bring  for- 
ward some  admissible  proof  of  a  factual  contention 
on  pain  of  having  it  decided  against  him  In  crim- 
inal trials  the  prosecution  has  tho  burden  of  proof 
whenever  the  defendant  raises  an  issue  In  civil 
trials,  on  the  other  hand,  each  party  has  the  burden 
only  of  proving  his  affirmative  contentions  Thus 
the  plaintiff  must  offer  some  proof  of  each  of  the 
elements  which  combine  to  constitute  the  defend- 
ant's alleged  wrong  (see  PROCKDURF),  while  the  de- 
fendant must  prove  his  affirmative  defenses,  e  g  , 
m  a  suit  for  NEGLIGENT,  that  the  plaintiff's  own 
negligence  contributed  to  the  injury  Carrying  the 
burden  of  proof  requires  the  prosecutor  and,  in 
most  cases,  the  plaintiff  to  present  his  evidence 
first  At  the  close  of  this  presentation  the  criminal 
or  civil  defendant  may  move  for  a  nonsuit  if  ad- 
missible evidence  supporting  each  necessary  con- 
tention has  not  been  offered  Evidence  at  the  trial, 
in  addition  to  being  relevant,  must  be  competent, 
i  e  ,  it  must  not  fall  under  an  exclusionary  rule. 
Obviously  if  the  evidence  is  dO(  umentary  (e  g  ,  a 
birth  certificate  introduced  to  prove  a  person's  ago) 
or  if  it  is  "real"  (e  g  ,  a  bloody  garment  exhibited  to 
prove  that  the  victim  suffered  injury),  there  can  be 
a  question  only  whether  the  preferred  evidence  is 
itself  incompetent  Most  evidence,  however,  13 
testimonial,  i  e  ,  offered  by  the  witnesses  who  testi- 
fy before  the  court  Here  the  question  of  the  wit- 
ness's personal  competency  is  ever  present  To 
qualify  a  witness  as  competent,  it  must  be  shown 
that  he  was  able  to  know,  understand,  and  remem- 
ber the  matters  on  which  he  is  to  bo  examined 
Thus  a  witness  must  possess  the  sensory  faculties 
needed  to  apprehend  the  facts  on  which  he  reports, 
and  he  must  not  be  feeble-minded  or  insane  Chil- 
dren offered  as  witnesses  are  examined  bv  the  judge 
to  determine  their  intelligence  and  their  under- 
standing of  the  OATH  usually  required  of  witnesses 
Children  may  be  permitted  to  testify  without  an 
oath  if  the  jury  is  cautioned  that  their  statements 
then  possess  slight  probative  value  The  witness  is 
first  directly  examined  by  tho  party  who  offers  him 
The  adversary  partv  is  then  allowed  to  cross-exam- 
ine the  witness  and  attempt  to  disprove  his  testi- 
mony by  eliciting  additional  facts  or  showing  in- 
consistencies or  lies  Testimonial  evidence  is  lim- 
ited both  b>  ex(  lusionarv  rules — chiefly  concerning 
opinion  evidence  and  hearsay  evidence — and  by 
rules  respecting  personal  privilege  No  witness 
may  express  his  opinion  on  any  matter  when  the 
jury  can  draw  its  own  conclusions  from  the  facts, 
but  on  technical  questions  an  expert  witness  (e  g  , 
a  physician)  may  state  his  opinion  Hearsay  dec- 
larations, i  e  ,  statements  made  by  persons  who  are 
not  before  the  court,  usually  are  excluded  on  the 
grounds  that  the  statement  may  not  be  cross-exam- 
ined, and  only  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
statement  afford  a  high  probability  of  its  truth  may 
it  be  admitted  Thus,  if  the  victim  of  an  attack, 
believing  himself  near  death  and  so  likely  to  speak 
truth,  identifies  his  assailant,  the  identification  may 
be  introduced  in  a  trial  for  murder  Certain  types 
of  evidence  are  excluded  by  tho  assertion  of  the 
personal  privilege  of  the  witness  or  another  person. 
In  general,  information  confided  in  the  course  of 
the  relations  of  attorney  and  client,  priest  and  peni- 
tent, physician  and  patient,  and  husband  and  wife 
is  subject  to  this  privilege.  Witnesses  are  further 
protected  by  the  privilege  of  withholding  self- 
mcrimmating  evidence.  Criminal  defendants  have 
the  privilege  of  refusing  to  take  the  witness  stand, 
and  in  most  situations  evidence  of  previous  crim- 
inal convictions  is  inadmissible.  When  an  attorney 
believes  that  offered  evidence  should  be  excluded, 
he  first  makes  the  "general  objection"  that  the 


EVOLUTION 

item  il  "irrelevant,  immaterial,  and  incompetent  " 
If  this  is  overruled,  he  may  offer  a  specific  objection 
on  any  grounds  Allegedly  damaging  errors  in  the 
admission  of  evidence  are  reviewable  on  appeal  In 
thoir  final  summing  up,  the  attorneys  may  make 
any  assertion  which  is  supported  to  some  degree  by 
evidence  Among  the  many  modern  treatises  on 
the  law  of  evidence  those  of  J  II  WIOMOHB  aro 
often  accorded  the  highest  authority 
evil.  The  philosophical  problem  of  evil  is  most  sim- 
ply stated  in  the  question,  Why  does  evil  exist  in 
the  world?  Death,  disease,  and  SIN  are  often  in- 
cluded in  the  problem.  Traditional  Christian  be- 
lief ascribes  evil  to  the  misdeeds  of  men,  to  whom 
God  has  granted  FREEDOM  OP  THB  WILL  The 
Christian  systems  that  hold  PREDESTINATION  and 
justification  by  faith  claim  like  their  Christian 
opponents  that  God  is  still  not  the  author  of  the 
evil  men  do  One  explanation  of  evil  is  DUALISM,  aa 
in  ZoROAsrRiANiHM  and  MANICHAEISM  In  OPTI- 
MISM evil  is  treated  often  as  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  book  of  Job  is  a  literary  treatment  of  the 
problem. 

evil  eye  An  ancient  superstition  (still  prevalent, 
particularly  in  the  Orient)  holds  that  the  glance  of 
certain  persons  has  the  power  to  harm  or  to  destroy 
other  persons  or  things  Amulets  and  charms  of 
many  kinds  are  worn  or  used  as  protection  against 
tho  evil  eye,  animals  and  c  hildren  being  considered 
especially  susceptible  to  it 

Evil-Merodach  (f'vu-mS'rudak.  -mtro'dak)  [Baby- 
lonian Amil-Marduk],  d  600  B  C  ,  king  of  Baby- 
lonia (562-560  B  C  ),  son  and  successor  of  NEBU- 
CHADNKZZAR  He  favored  JEHOIACHIN.  2  Kings 
25  27-30 

evolution,  concept  which  embodies  the  belief  that 
existing  animals  and  plants  developed  by  a  process 
of  gradual,  continuous  change  from  previously 
existing  forms  This  theory,  also  known  as  descent 
with  modific  ation,  constitutes  organic  evolution. 
Inorganic  evolution,  on  the  other  hand,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse from  unorgan  ized  matter  Organic  evolution , 
as  opposed  to  belief  in  the  special  creation  of  each 
individual  species  as  an  immutable  form,  conceives 
of  life  as  having  had  its  beginnings  in  a  simple  pri- 
mordial protoplasmic  mass  (originating  probubly 
in  the  sea)  from  which,  through  the  long  eras  of 
tune,  arose  all  subsequent  living  forms  Evolu- 
tionary concepts  appeared  in  some  early  Greek 
writings,  e  g  ,  in  the  works  of  Thales,  Empedocles, 
Democ  ntus,  Anaxagoras,  and  Aristotle  Under  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  Church  no  evolutionary 
theories  developed  during  some  15  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  to  threaten  the  belief  in  special  cre- 
ation and  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  first  part 
of  Genesis  With  the  growth  of  scientific  observa- 
tion arid  experimentation,  there  began  to  appear 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent  glimpses  of 
the  theory  of  evolution  that  emerged  in  the  mid- 
19th  cent  Ajnong  philosophers,  belief  in  the  muta- 
bility of  the  species  appeared  in  the  works  of 
Francis  Bacon,  Descartes,  Leibniz,  and  Kant  In 
the  field  of  experimental  science  the  invention  of 
the  microscope,  making  possible  the  study  of 
reproductive  cells  and  the  growth  of  the  science  of 
embryology,  was  a  factor  m  overthrowing  theories 
such  as  prefonnation  or  embottement  (belief  that 
the  embryo  contains  in  miniature  the  complete 
form  of  the  adult)  which  long  hampered  evolution 
Studies  in  classification  (taxonomy  or  s>  stematies) 
contributed  to  the  trend  toward  belief  in  evolution 
Linnaeus,  m  his  later  years,  showed  an  inclination 
toward  belief  in  the  mutability  of  species  as  a  result 
of  hia  observations  of  the  many  variations  among 
species  Buffon,  on  the  basis  of  lus  work  in  com- 
parative anatomy,  suggested  the  influence  of  use 
and  disuse  as  molding  the  organs  of  vertebrate  ani- 
mals Cuvier  directed  his  weighty  influence  against 
Buffon  and  also  against  Lamarc  k,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  to  present  a  clearly  stated  evolutionary 
theory  Lamarck's  explanation  depended  upon  the 
inheritance  of  a«  quired  characters,  and  for  this 
belief  he  was  ridiculed  and  discredited  by  his  con- 
temporaries Erasmus  Darwin,  grandfather  of 
Charlea  Robert  Darwin,  had  earlier  advanced  a 
theory  similar  to  that  of  Lamarck  Goethe's  theory 
of  metamorphosis  of  plants,  in  which  he  interpreted 
all  floral  parts  as  having  evolved  from  leaves, 
placed  him  among  the  ranks  of  the  evolutionists 
His  discovery  in  man  of  the  mtei  maxillary  bone 
(previously  demonstrated  in  a  number  of  verte- 
brate animals)  furnished  important  evidence  of 
evolution  among  higher  forms  Although  special 
creation  of  each  species  was  the  prevalent  belief 
even  among  scientists  in  the  hist  half  of  the  19th 
cent  ,  actually  the  evidence  for  the  chief  arguments 
in  favor  of  evolution  had  by  that  time  been  uncov- 
ered It  remained  for  someone  to  assemble  and 
interpret  the  evidence  and  to  formulate  a  scientifi- 
cally credible  theory  This  was  accomplished  by 
Charlea  Robert  Darwin,  who  set  forth  the  concepts 
that  came  to  be  known  as  DARWINISM  After  re- 
turning from  the  Beagle  voyage,  Darwin  had 
worked  for  some  20  years  on  analyzing  his  material, 
collecting  further  evidence,  and  working  out  a  the- 
ory to  explain  his  observations  In  1858  Darwin 
received  from  Alfred  Kussel  Wallace  a  paper  setting 
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foith  a  concept  of  evolution  based  on  his  studies  called  Mediolanum,  it  became  (10th  cent.)  the  seat  in  April,  1866.    Ewell  was  held  prisoner  for  four 

(begun  m  1848)  in  the  tropics  which  almost  paral-  of  a  county  which,  through  the  Middle  Ages,  fro-  months  after  the  war.   Upon  hia  release,  he  made 

leled  the  theory  that  Darwin  had  worked  out  Dar-  quently  changed  hands    From  1349  to  1425  the  his  home  in  Tennessee   See  D.  8.  freeman,  Let's 

win  felt  that  he  should  set  aside  his  own  interests  counts  of  fivreux  were  also  kings  of  NAVARHB  as  Lieutenants  (3  vote  ,  1942-44). 

and   present   Wallace's  less  exhaustive  treatise  CHARLES  II  (Charles  the  Bad)  and  CHARLES  III  Bwing,  Eleanor  Boyle,  1824-88,  American  philan- 

Howover,  Charles  Lvell  and  Joseph  Hooker,  who  (Charles  the   Good)    The  French   crown,  which  thropist,  b.  Lancaster,  Ohio;  daughter  of  Thomas 

had  for  >ears  been  familiar  with  Darwin's  work,  had  already  held  it  at  various  times,  acquired  it  in  EWING  (1789-1871)     She  married  (1850)  William 

finally  persuaded  him  to  present  his  own  and  Wai-  1584,  but  Louis  XIV  exchanged  it  for  Sedan  with  Tecumseh  SHERMAN    Her  sealous  work  for  Catholic 

lace's  conclusions  simultaneously,  this  was  done  Frederic  Maurice,  due  de  Bouillon.    The  county  charities  was  the  beat-known  manifestation  of  an 

(1859)  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lmnean  Society.    Dar-  was  abolished   by  the  French   Revolution,     The  admirable  character.    See  Home  Letters  of  General 

win's  generosity  lent  strength  to  the  arguments  of  cathedral  (Hth~l7th  cent  )  of  Evreux  was  damaged  Sherman  (ed    by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe,  1900), 

both  authors    Also  in  1859  appeared  the  first  edi-  in  the  Second  World  War,  it  con  tarns  some  remark-  Anna  McAllister,  Ellen  Swing,  Wtft  of  General 

tion  of  Darwin  '  a  Origin  of  Species    The  influence  of  jible  carved  altar  screens.      ___                  __  Sermon  (1936) 

_.  .  ~    . 


death  of  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation  or     and"  theologian     He  was  professor  of  philology  at      campaigns,  hewaTbrevetted^maior  general  in  1865 
abiogenems,  belief  in  which  had  persisted  in  some      Gottmgen  after  1827.    In  1837  he  was  one  of  the      Ewing  was  minister  to  the  Netherlands  (1866-70) 


degree  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  Pasteur's  mas- 
terly and  dramatic  demonstrations  supported  by 
the  work  of  John  Tyndall  in  England  presented 
incontrovertible  evidence  that  microscopic  organ- 
isms, like  the  more  complex  forms  of  life,  can  arise 


seven  piofessors  who  protested  the  revocation  of   Bwing,  James  (fiTng),  1866-1943,  American  pa 

the  Hanoveuan  Constitution   (see  GdrriNGEN)  ogist,  b   Pittsburgh,  M.D.  Columbia,  1891     Pro- 

For  the  next  10  years  he  was  a  professor  at  Tubing-  fessor  of  pathology  (1899-1932)  and  of  oncology 

en     In   1848  he  returned  to  Gdttingen,  but  in  (from  1932)  at  Cornell  and  director  of  Memorial 

1867,  having  refused  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  Hospital,  New  York  city,  he  was  known  for  his  re- 
only  from  preexisting  We  This  gave  support  to  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  he  was  retired  with  a  pen-  search  in  cancer  and  in  classifying  tumors  He 
the  theory  of  evolution  In  the  years  following  the  sion  In  spite  of  the  bitterness  of  his  polemical  wrote  Neoplostic  Disease*  (1919  4th  ed  ,  1940)  and 
promulgation  of  evolution  many  accepted  and  writings,  his  scholarship  was  broad  and  deep,  and  Cancer  (1931) 

many  denied  its  validity  The  theory  found  an  he  produced  many  highly  valued  exegetical  and  Ewing,  Sir  James  Alfred,  1855-1935,  Scottish  en- 
opposing  force  in  some  religious  creeds  that  do-  critical  woika  Among  his  notable  publications  gineer  and  physicist.  He  was  principal  and  vice 
dared  it  incompatible  with  their  basic  tenets  For  are  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language  (Eng  tr  ,  chancellor  of  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh  from 


a  time  evolution,  sometimes  falsely  interpreted  as 
meaning  man's  descent  from  monke>s,  became  a 


1836)  and  The  History  of  the  People  of  Israel  (Eng 
tr  ,  1867-86). 


target  for  attack  by  both  church  and  educational    Ewald,  Johannes  (yfihft'nus&'val),  1743-81,  Danish 
late  as  the      poet.   Ho  studied  for  the  ministry,  " 


„. ., ,  but  soon  turned 

his  talents  to  writing  In  1769  hia  dramatic  tragedy 
Adam  and  Eve  was  published  Hia  numerous  works 
include  The  Joys  of  Rungsted  (1773),  a  poem  dedi- 
cated to  Jus  mother,  Rolf  Kragc  (1770),  tho  first 
*"  '  ,  tho  satirical  tragicomedy 


--  —- „.. 1  1916  to 

1929  He  had  earlier  served  as  professor  at  Tokyo 
(1878-83),  Dundee  (1883-90),  and  Cambridge 
(1890-1903)  He  was  director  of  naval  education 
in  the  United  Kingdom  (1903-16),  held  important 
government  committee  posts,  and  was  knighted  in 
1911  His  researches  in  magnetism  led  him  to  ob- 
serve the  phenomenon  of  hysteresis,  and  he  investi- 
gated the  crystalline  structure  of  several  important 
metals.  He  studied  earthquakes  m  Japan,  one  of 


authorities     Feeling  ran  high  evei     

time  of  the  SCOPES  TRIAL  Nevertheless,  tho  theory 
of  evolution  became  firmly  entrenched  as  a  scien- 
tific principle,  and  in  many  creeds  it  has  been  re<  on- 
died  with  religious  teachings  It  has,  however, 
undergone  modification  in  the  light  of  later  scien- 
tific developments  Evidence  that  evolution  has 
ot  curred  still  rests  on  essentially  the  same  grounds 
that  Darwin  emphasised  Since  the  time  of  Darwin 
much  more  fossil  evidence  lias  been  uncovered,  and 
paleontology,  considered  by  Darwin  as  lending 
onlv  rather  weak  support  to  the  theory,  has 
proved  to  bo  a  strong  bulwark  The  chief  weakness 

of  Darwinian  evolution  lay  in  its  inability  to  ex-  _  ^ , ^w 

plain  satisfactorily  the  mode  of  origin  of  species  Bwbank,  Thomas  (u'bangk),  1792-1870,  American  1779.  as  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  pro- 
and  the  mechamani  of  evolution  The  iieo-Dar-  inventor  and  writer,  b.  Durham,  England  He  VOst  of  the  newly  chartered  Umv  of  the  State  of 
winians  believed  that  natural  selection  adequately  learned  sheet-metal  working  in  England  In  1819  Pennsylvania  Ewing  remained  as  provost  when 
explained  evolution  and  denied  the  inheritance  of  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  for  16  years  this  university  and  the  College  of  Philadelphia  were 
acquired  characters,  this  stand  provoked  much  manufactured  tubing  in  New  York,  utilizing  his  combined  m  1791  as  the  Univ  of  Pennsylvania  lie 
controversy  Darwinism  failed  to  distinguish  be-  patents  for  tmnmg  lead  He  wrote  an  authonta-  wrote  numerous  articles  on  scientific  subjects,  and 
tweeii  inheritable  and  nomnhentablo  characters  tive  account  (1842)  of  hydraulic  and  other  ma-  his  lectures  weie  published  in  A  Plain,  Elementary, 
(developed  through  influence  of  the  environment)  dunes  for  raising  water  Appointed  commissioner  and  Practical  System  of  Natural  Kxvenmental 
De  Vnes,  in  1901,  presented  his  theory  that  muta-  of  patents  by  President  Taylor,  he  greatly  im-  Philosophy  (1809)  » 

tions  or  suddenly  appearing,  well-defined,  inhenta-  proved  the  method  of  handling  claims  After  ex-  Ewing,  Juliana  Horatia  (Gatty)  1841-85  English 
^.r^1.^".8'  0]\op^elt,^Hl^8{^!?^.:^"Ula'iy„e  *™j;e  ^°'8  mJouth..Amenca  h,e  wrot«  L*'«  ln  *t<*y.  writer,  b.  Ecclesfield,  Yorkshire  She  wrote 


T%,  ^"£     ,ctoW*r«    (1771),   and  Old   Bachelors  the  first  Europeana  to  do  so     His  works  include 

(1773)     His  last  great  drama,  which  is  still  popular  Treatw  on  Earthquake  Measurement  (1883),  The 

The  Fishers  (1779),  contama  the  Danish  national  Strength  of  Materials  (1899),  and  Thermodynamics 

anthem,  h.ing  Christian  Stood  by  the  Lofty  Mast  for  Engineers  (1920) 

Ewald  was  one  of  tho  earliest  of  the  romantic  Ewing,  John,  1732-1802,  American  clergyman  and 

wnteis  of  Denmark,  and  he  exerted  a  marked  in-  educator,  b   Cecil  co  ,  Md  ,  grad    Princeton      He 

flueuce  on  later  writers.   His  name  also  sometimes  served  as  pastor  of  the  Fjrst  Piesbytonan  Church 

_appears  as  Evald      „..._.     .  of  Philadelphia  from  1759  until  his  death  and,  aftei 


changes  stressed  by  Dar  won,  are  forces  in  the  origin 
and  evolution  of  species  Scarcely  less  important 
than  the  work  of  Darwin  were  the  Mendelian  lawa 
of  inheritance  (rediscovered  in  1900),  although 


then*  significance  in  their  relation  to  evolution  did    Ewell,  Benja: 


firaxil  (1856)  His  writings  include  also  The 
World  a  Workshop  (1855),  Thoughts  on  Matter  and 
Force  (1858),  and  Reminiscences  of  the  Patent  Office 
(1859) 


«^_i  to  be  realized  until  some  20  years  later 

With  tho  growth  of  the  science  of  genetics,  of 
which  Mendelian  inheritance  formed  the  Ixwis,  new 
light  was  shed  on  evolution  Largely  through 
studies  of  the  fruit  fly  or  vinegar  fl\  Drosophila  de- 
veloped the  knowledge  of  the  genes  as  the  bearers 
of  inheritable  traits  Through  the  artificial  produc- 
tion of  Rene  mutations  and  studies  of  their  inher- 
itance carne  a  better  understanding  of  the  evolu- 


, 

the  children's  classics  Jackanapes  (1879)  first  pub- 
hHhed  in  Aunt  Judy's  Magazine,  which  was  founded 
by  her  mother,  MargaretGatty  Other  stone*  foi 
children  are  A  Flatiron for  a  Farthing  (1870-71)  and 
«.  Story  of  a  Short  dfe  (1885) 


?£u?itor'  b.   Georgetown   DC    grad   West  Point,    Ewing,  Thomas,  1789-1871,  American  Btatesman,  b 


1832,  brother  of  Gen  R  S  Kwell  He  taught 
mathematics  at  West  Point,  Harnpden-Sidney 
College,  and  Washington  College  (now  Washington 
and  Lee  Umv  )  before  being  elected  piofessor  of 
mathematics  and  acting  president  of  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  (1848)  In  1854  he  became 
pi  esident  The  college  was  closed  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  Ewell,_who  had  at  first  opposed  secession. 


Ohio  co  ,  Va  (now  W  Va  ),  grad  Ohio  Umv  ,  1815 
He  began  (1816)  to  practice  Taw  in  Lancaster,  Ohio 
and  rose  rapidly  m  the  profession  He  represented 
Ohio  m  the  U  S  Senate  (1831-37)  and  supported 
Henry  Clay  in  the  Whig  fight  against  the  Jackaon 
administration  Ewing  was  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  Presidents  Harrison  and  John  TYLKH 
from  March  to  Sept  ,1841,  when  all  the  cabinet 


inw.ue  mine  *  uei-i/ei  uuueiatiwiuiii*  v»  v.io  ovuiu-  auu  j^weii,  wuo  naci  ai  nrst  opposea  secession,  from  March  to  Sept,  1841,  when  all  the  cabinet 
tionary  process  T  H  Morgan  and  H  J  Muller  joined  the  Confederate  army  and  was  chief  of  staff  except  Webster  resigned  President  Taylor  mado 
pioneered  m  experimental  studies Revolutionary  to^Gen  J  E  Johnston  through  most  of  the  wai  him  the  first  Secietary  of  the  Interior  (March, 

but  m  July,  1850,  he  resigned  to  fill  a  sena- 
vacancy  from  Ohio  until  March,  1851.    Dp- 


genetics     Many  others  have  contributed  to  this  After  the  war  he  prevailed  on  Congress  to  reimbui  so 

growing  field  of  knowledge     Evolution  is  not  a  the  college  for  buildings  burned  by  If  ederal  troops 

completed  process  but  a  continuing  one,  both  the  and  was  thus  able  to  reopen  William  and  Maiy  in 

retombination  of  the  many  factors  carried  by  the  1869,  only  to  be  forced  to  close  it  again  in  1881  bo- 

genes  inherited  bv  offspring  from  its  male  and  fe-  cauae  of  diminished  income    Ewell  spent  hia  own 

male  parents  and  the  occurrence  of  mutations  are  money  m  keeping  up  the  institution,  until  ui  1888 

forces  contributing  to  evolution    It  is  believed  by  it  was  leopened  with  state  aid     Ho  was  then 

many  that  the  role  of  the  environment  is  to  offer  a  president  emeritus  till  his  death 


1849) 

tonal  , 

feated  for  reelection   Ewing  resumed  his  law  prac- 

tice  and  subsequently  won  renown  for  his  work  be- 

fore  the  U  8.  Supremo  Court    He  favored  conserv- 

ative  Unionist  policies  in  the  Civil  War  and  latei 

supported  President  Johnson    E  wing  was  the  bone- 

factor  of  Gen.  W.  T  SHERMAN 


acor  o      en.      .          HERMAN 

stimulus  to  change  and  that  ability  to  adapt  to  the   Ewell,  Richard  Stoddert,  1817-72,  Confederate  gen-   Ewing,  Thomas,  1829-96,  Union  general  m  tho  Civil 
environment  may  have  suryiva  value  to  the  mdi-     eral,  b  Georgetown,  D  C  ,  grad  West  Point.  1840      War,  b   Lancaster,  Ohio,  son  of  Thomas  Ewmg 


vidual  and  mav  influence  its  ability  to  reproduce 
and  thus  to  perpetuate  certain  characters     See 

?  i  <*?*}?*£'  from  y^S^rL     Parw*Z  <L19,29)  * 
A  F  ShuII,  Evolution  (1930)  ,  Theodosms  Dobshan- 

fe  ®e™llc*  "Ttd.  ***  JP1^1/1  °ft  £%™e'T>  ^T*!!1 
1941)  ,  Julian  Huxley,  Evolution  (1942)  ,  R  b  Lull, 


,         ,  . 

He  served  with  distinction  m  the  Mexican  War  and 
on  the  frontier.  Ewell,  of  Virginia  family,  resigned 

from  the  ^mY  ln  Mav>  186l»  to  follow  tnat  8tate 
,n  the  Civil  War.  He  was  rapidly  promoted  in  the 
Confederate  army,  attaining  his  major  generalcy  in 


ar,          an  , 

(1789-1871)  He  served  aa  the  first  chief  justice  of 
the  Kansas  supreme  court  from  1861  to  1862,  when 
h«  resigned  to  recruit  Kansas  volunteers.  Ewing 
was  brevetted  major  general  of  volunteers  for  his 
service  at  Pilot  Knob,  Mo  (Sept  ,  1864),  m  check- 
ing  Price's  march  on  St  Louis  After  tho  war  he 
was  a  leader  of  the  Greenback  movement  m  Ohio,  a 


.  t  T>       T!!  , 

1941)  ,  Julian  Huxley,  Evolution  (1942)  ,  R  b  Lull,  Oct  ,  1861    In  1862,  his  division  fought  under  T  J 

OroanM  Evolution  (rev.  ed  ,1947)  ;  G.  G  Simpson,  (Stonewall)  JACKSON  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  , 

7  he  Meaning  of  Eiolutton(l949)  campaign,  and  Ewell  had  a  large  part  in  Jackson's     Democrat  m  the  House  of  Representatives  (1877- 

Evora  (e>6ru),  city  (pop  21,851),  8  Portugal,  capi-  victories  at  Winchester,  Cross  Keys,  and    PORT      81),  and  later  a  lawyer  in  New  York. 

rTvolLa  dlst  '  lar«68t  °£y  of  A^tejo  Prov  »  REPUBLIC    He  continued  in  Stonewall's  command   Excalibur,  King  Arthur's  wonderful  sword  given  him 

' 


_       _         _o  prov  ,     . „„„  ...  ^ .„„„»..,„,,...„.,»»»,.   ^»»-»...,^.  *M4.   f  ,  „.,  .       „  »  v,n     «,,.v.v«     _ r 

ESE  of  Lisbon    It  was  the  Ebora  (renamed  Lib-     through  the  SeveiTbTyy  baYtletT  and "Lee'iTsub^  "by  theTA^"oF*TH*"LAKB'a^ 

eraUtas  Julia  after  Julius  Caesar)  of  Roman  times     sequent  advance  on  Pope  but  lost  his  leg  at  the  Sir  Bedivere  at  the  king's  death,    Another  sword 

and  has  impressive  ruins  called  the  temple  of     beginning  of  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  (Aug  ,  was  drawn  from  a  stone  by  Arthur  m  his  youth  to 

Diana    An  episcopal  see  before  300,  it  was  later  a      1862)     When  Ewell  returned  to  duty  m  May,  1863,  prove  his  royal  lineage    See  ARTHURIAN  LBQBND. 

center  of  commerce  under  the  Moors.   In  the  wars     he  was  promoted  lieutenant  general  and  made  com-  Excelsior  (gkeel'aeur),  village  (pop  1,422),  E  Minn  , 

of  the  reconquest  by  the  Portuguese  its  capture  by     mander  of  the  2d  Corps,  succeeding  tho  late  Stone-  western  suburb  of  Minneapolis.   It  is  a  resort  on 

Geraldo  8em-Pavor  [Gerald  the  fearless]  m  1166     wall  Jackson     He  ably  led  Lee's  advance  in  the  Lake  Mmnetonka 

. .L «,_.,.,.  iL . .,__,     GETTy8BURO  OAMPATON  and  commanded  the  Con-  Excelsior  Springs,  city  (pop.  4,864),  W  Mo.,  NE  of 

federate  left  in  that  great  battle.   At  Spotsylvama  Kansas  City;  founded  1880,  mo.  1903.  It  is  a  health 

Courthouse  in  the  WILDBRNBSS  CAMPAIGN  (1864),  resort  with  mineral  springs.  Frank  and  Jesse  James 

Ewell  sustained  further  injury  and  was  forced  to  lived  near  by. 

retire  from  the  field.  He  later  commanded  the  de-  excess  profits  tax,  a  tax  on  a  profit  above  a  standard 


was  a  noteworthy  incident     The  old  cathedral 
(1 2th  cent )  is  well  known,  and  the  Jesuit  university 
(1559-1758,  now  used  as  a  high  school)  has  remark- 
able glazed  tiles 
Evpatonya,  RSFSR-  see  EUPATORTA. 


Erreux  (avru'),  town  (pop.  16,645),  capital  of  Euro     femes  of  Richmond  until  the  city  fell.    Sheridan     profit    Georgia  used  an  excess  profits  tax  during 
dept  ,  N  I-  ranee,  m  Normandy.   A  Roman  town     captured  him  and  his  small  force  at  Sailor's  Creek     the  Civil  War,    la  1917 


the  Federal  government 


Cross  r«fereac»s  sre  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Ths  k«y  to  sroauneiatfam  teoes  ssi*  1. 


adopted  such  a  tax,  which  continued  in  various 
forma  and  at  increasing  rates,  until  1021  The  ex- 
cess profits  tax  has  been  chiefly  a  wartime  phe- 
nomenon, it  haa  been  imposed  on  the  excess  over  a 
firm's  peacetime  earnings  or  over  an  arbitrary  earn- 
ing rate.  In  191&-21  Great  Britain  imposed  an  ex- 
cess profits  tax,  with  a  rate  varying  from  40  to  80 
per  cent  Excess  profits  taxes  were  revived  m  both 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  the  era  of 
the  Second  World  War,  rates  were  increased  to  100 
per  cent  m  Britain,  and  the  choice  of  terms  allowed 
to  the  taxed  firm  was  not  so  advantageous  as  in  the 
United  States  Hoe  J  R  Hicks  and  others,  Taxation 
of  War  Wealth  (1941) 

exchange,  the  mutual  transfer  of  goods,  money,  or 
services  or  their  equivalents  In  primitive  society, 
exchange  of  unessential  articles,  such  as  jewelry, 
was  common,  but  no  putnitive  group  could  afford 
to  rely  on  anothei  for  the  necessities  of  life  Grad- 
ually, as  DIVISION  or  LABOR  developed,  articles 
were  produced  for  exchange,  each  group  producing 
what  best  it  could.  Modern  capitalistic  society 
is  nut  stiictlv  an  economy  based  on  exchange,  but 
is  an  outgrowth  of  it,  because  society  has  become 
too  complex  for  bartci,  which  is  essential  in  true 
exchange,  barter  is  replaced  bv  the  monev  and  puce 
svHtem  Broadly,  the  term  is  used  to  signify  ex- 
change of  goods  and  services  for  money  The  value 
of  the  various  factors  in  exchange  is  determined  by 
the  market  demand  for  thorn  In  (ommerre,  an 
exchange  is  a  place  wheie  trading  goes  on,  espe- 
cially a  STOCK  EXCH  \NOEor  a  commodity  exchange 
The  cuuent  price  of  a  nil  t,  OF  EXCHANGE  is  called 
the  course  of  exchange  Conversion  of  one  coun- 
try's current  v  into  that  of  anothei  by  means 
of  still  others  is  called  arbitration  of  exchange 
Exchange  also  refers  to  the  amount  of  money 
necessai>  to  huv  a  gjven  amount  in  a  foreign  coun- 
tiv,  usually  foi  the  IOKKION  EXCHANGE  of  goods 
See  W  S  Jovons,  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of 
Exchange  (1875,  many  times  lepnnted),  J  A 
Todd,  Thi  Mechanism  of  Exchange  (1933) 

Exchequer,  Court  of  (Mcacht'kur,  &kH'chfkur), 
Butish  governmental  agencv  It  originated  after 
the  Norman  Conquest  as  a  financial  committee  of 
the  Curia  Regis.  B>  the  icign  of  Henry  II  it  had  a 
separate  organization  and  was  responsible  for  the 
collec  tion  of  the  king's  revenue  as  well  as  for  exer- 
c  ising  jurisdiction  in  cases  affecting  the  revenue 
Bv  the  latter  part  of  the  1'ith  cent  a  separation  be- 
came discernible  between  the  court  proper  and 
the  exchequer  or  treasury,  especially  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  lawyers  as  barons  (judges)  of  tho 
»-xc  hequer  Its  j  urisdic  tion  over  common  pleas  now 
steadily  in<  reased,  e  g  ,  to  inc.  hide  money  disputes 
Itetween  pnvute  litigants  on  the  assumption  that 
the  plaintiff  was  indebted  to  tho  crown  and  needed 
payment  fiom  the  defendant  to  enable  him  to  pa\ 
the  king  A  second  Couit  of  Exchequer  Chamber 
was  set  up  m  1583  to  amend  errors  of  the  Court,  of 
the  King's  Ben<  h  From  an  amalgamation  in  1830, 
a  single  Court  of  Exchequer  emerged  a*>  a  court  of 
appeal  intermediate  between  tho  common-law 
courts  and  the  House  of  Lords  In  1875  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  became,  bv  the  Judicature  Act  of 
1873,  the  oxt  hequer  division  of  the  high  court  of 
justice 

excise    see  INTKRNVL  REVENUE 

exclamation  point,  see  PUNCTUATION 

excommunication,  foimal  expulsion  from  a  religious 
lx>dv  It  is  attended  by  social  ostracism  when  re- 
ligious and  social  communities  are  nearly  identical 
So  it  was  in  the  case  of  Spinoza,  excommunicated 
by  the  Jews  In  Christianity  tho  Roman  Catholic 
Church  especially  letains  excommunication,  it 
teaches  that  the  spiritual  separation  of  the  offondei 
fiom  the  body  of  the  faithful  takes  place  ipao  facto 
when  tho  offense  is  committed,  and  the  decree  of 
excommunication  (or  ANVTHKMA)  is  a  warning  and 
pioclamation  of  exclusion  from  Christian  society 
Those  who  die  excommunicate  are  not  publicly 
prayed  for,  but  this  does  not  imply  that  the  living 
know  who  is  saved  or  damned  Excommunications 
vary  in  gravit\  ,  thus,  in  giave  oases  readnussum 
may  be  possible  only  by  action  of  the  Holy  See 
Excommunicates  are  always  fieo  to  return  to  the 
Church  on  repentance  Protestant  churches  have 
generally  abandoned  excommunication,  tho  Friends 
have  made  frequent  use  of  it 

excretion,  process  of  eliminating  from  tho  body  those 
materials  which  aie  of  no  further  use  It  is  an  es- 
sential process  in  all  forms  of  life  Plants  eliminate 
gases  through  the  stomates  In  the  unicellular  ani- 
mals, the  protozoa,  wastes  are  simply  eliminated 
through  the  surface  of  tho  cell  Among  the  multi- 
cellular  animals  special  exciotory  organs  develop 
In  man  tho  organs  which  function  in  excretion  are 
the  skin,  which  eliminates  water  and  salts  (see 
SWEAT),  the  lungs,  thiough  which  carbon  dioxide 
and  water  vapor  leave  the  body ,  tho  kidneys,  through 
which  URINE  IB  eliminated,  and  the  large  intestine 
(see  INTB&TIN8)  from  which  solid  wastes  are  dis- 
charged 

Exe  (elcs),  stream  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land It  rises  in  Exmoor  and  flows  c  55  mi.  S  and 
SE  to  the  English  Channel  at  Exmouth. 

execution  of  judgments:  see  JUDGMENT. 

executir«,  one  who  carries  out  the  will  or  plan  of 
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another  person  or  of  a  group  In  OOVBRMMBNT,  the 
term  refers  not  onlv  to  the  chief  administrative 
office!  but  to  all  others  who  execute  the  laws  and 
to  them  as  a  group  In  modern  government,  the 
executive  also  formulates  and  carries  out  govern- 
mental policies,  directs  relations  with  foreign 
governments,  commands  the  armed  forces,  ap- 
proves or  disapproves  legislative  acts,  recommends 
legislation,  and  in  some  countries  summons  and 
opens  the  legislature,  appoints  and  dismisses  some 
executive  officials,  and  pardons  anv  but  those  im- 
peached Usually  the  executive  may  also  issue 
ordinances,  often  supplementing  legislative  acts, 
and  may  interpret  statutes  for  the  guidance  of 
officials.  These  broad  powers  depend  upon  the 
theory  that  the  state  has  a  juristic  personaht> 
whose  will  the  government,  in  its  various  depart- 
ments, must  perform  The  separation  of  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  powers  of  govern- 
ment was  not  onlv  modified  in  the  U  S  (  'ONSTITTT- 
TION  but  has  been  further  modified  in  practic  e,  for 
the  President  pei  forms  many  judicial  and  legis- 
lative functions  State  and  municipal  executives 
have  likewise  assumed  larger  powers  Distinction 
is  sometimes  made  between  executives  who  decide 
policies  and  the  administration  which  carries  out 
the  laws  and  executive  orders  In  business,  the 
executives  ate  those  who  manage,  deride  policies, 
and  contiol  tho  business  See  C1  A  Beard,  Ameri- 
can Government  and  Politics  (19*1),  H  L  Laski, 
The  American  Presidency  (1940) 

executors  and  administrators  (IgzoVvfioturz,  ad- 
mf'nTstraturz)  An  executor  IB  the  person  desig- 
nated in  the  wiu,  of  a  decedent  to  cam  out  the 
provisions  of  the  will  An  administrator  is  appoint- 
ed by  a  probate  court  to  perform  the  identical 
func  tions  if  the  testator  failed  to  name  executors  m 
his  will  or  if  those  who  were  named  exec  utors  are 
not  capable  or  are  dead  An  administrator  is  also 
appointed  in  case  of  the  death  without  a  will  of  anv 
person  who  owns  property  ,  the  duty  of  such  an 
administrator  is  to  distribute  the  propert>  among 
the  heirs  Administration  is  not  necessary  if  the 
heirs,  the  creditors  of  the  estate,  and  all  others 
interested  in  the  estate  agree  to  the  settlement  of 
debts  and  the  distribution  of  the  property  Under 
modern  statutes,  priority  of  right  to  be  administra- 
tor depends  largely  on  nearness  of  relation  to  the 
decedent  Tho  executor  or  administrator  must  exc- 
cute  a  bond  for  honest  and  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties  After  he  has  paid  the  legacies  and  otherwise 
has  followed  the  directions  of  the  will  so  far  as 
legally  possible,  the  court  will  discharge  him  if  his 
accounting  is  correct  and  he  has  shown  himself  to 
have  acted  honestly  and  in  pood  faith,  otherwise  his 
bond  may  he  forfeited,  and  ho  is  made  liable  to  suit 

exegesis  (flk'slje'sls)  [Gr  , -explanation],  exposition 
of  a  literary  passage,  especially  of  Scripture  Exege- 
sis today  has  the  general  aim  of  discerning  what  tho 
writer  intended,  this  is  accomplished  especially  by 
textual  criticism  Formerly  exegesis  a»cw»i  tamed 
what  mo  nil  truths  might  be  drawn  from  a  passage, 
emphasizing  especially  allegorical  interpretation  of 
historical  passages,  which  were  also  accepted  as  fac- 
tually true  Thus  it  was  a  conventional  idea  that 
the  sacrifice  by  Abraham  of  his  son  Isaac  was  a 
foreshadowing  of  Jesus'  death  on  the  cioss 

exercise.  The  use  of  muscles  leads  to  an  increase  in 
their  size  and  improvement  in  their  state  of  tone 
and,  through  favorable  effect  on  circulation,  has  a 
beneficial  action  on  the  boch  as  a  whole  Exoici.se 
is  also  a  means  of  RKCMIEATION  and  is  important  in 
the  treatment  of  certain  disorders,  including 
paralysis  Systematic  exercise  was  introduced  into 
Geimanv  by  Fiiodnch  L  Jahn  in  the  early  19th 
cent  This  system  makes  use  of  appaiatus,  while 
the  Swedish  systems  of  P  H  Ling  and  of  J  G  W 
Zander  do  not  em  ploy  apparatus  Exercise  includes 
setting-up  exercises,  gymnasium,  games,  sports 
(including  swimming),  and  dancing  Each  individ- 
ual should  follow  the  form  of  exercise  which  is 
suited  to  his  needs  and  should  avoid  overexertum, 
since  this  degree  of  effoit  gives  the  heart  more 
work  than  it.  is  capable  of  doing  Shortness  of 
breath  is  a  signal  for  rest  Soe  J  H  McCurdv  and 
L  A  Larson,  The  Physiology  of  Exf reuse  (3d  cd  , 
1939),  G  r&  Dupam,  Exercise  and  Physical  Fitness 
(1948),  L  E  Morehouse  and  A  T  Miller,  Tho 
Physiology  of  Exercise  (1948) 

Exeter  (eVsutur),  village  (pop  1,589),  S  Ont ,  on 
the  Sable  near  Lake  Huron  and  NW  of  London 

Exeter,  county  borough  (1981  pop  66,029, 1947  esti- 
mated pop  75,290)  and  city,  county  town  of  Devon- 
shire, England,  on  an  elevation  above  the  Exo  river 
There  is  a  canal  to  Topsham,  at  the  head  of  the  Exe 
estuary  The  fortified  town  Isca  Damnoniorum  oc- 
cupied the  site  m  Roman  times  Ruins  of  a  Nor- 
man castle  and  parts  of  the  great  town  walls  re- 
mam  Because  of  its  strategic  location,  the  town 
was  the  object  of  seveial  sieges,  by  the  Danes  in  tho 
9th  and  llth  cent ,  by  William  the  Conqueror  in 
1068,  by  Yorkists  in  the  15th  cent  ,  and  by  religious 
factions  in  the  middle  of  the  loth  cent  In  tho  civil 
wars,  it  surrendered  to  Fairfax  (1646)  The  great 
cathedral,  with  its  massive  Norman  towers,  con- 
tains a  remarkable  oak  throne  of  the  bishops,  the 
chapter  house  contains  the  famous  EXETER  BOOK 
Of  interest  also  are  Northernhay  Boulevard,  near 
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the  castle,  and  the  bishops'  14th-century  palace 
The  cathedral  was  severely  damaged  by  bombing 
in  the  Second  World  Wai  Tho  city  has  varied 
industries 

Exeter.  1  City  (pop  3,883),  S  central  Calif.,  SE  of 
Fresno,  in  a  diversified  farm  section  of  the  San 
Joaqmn  Valley,  me  1911  2  Town  (pop  5,398), 
co  seat  of  Rockmgham  co  ,  SE  N  H  ,  SW  of  Ports- 
mouth Rev  John  Wheelwright  settled  here  in 
Ib38  after  his  banishment  from  Massachusetts,  the 
town  was  organized  in  the  same  vear  Noted  foi 
its  patriotic  activities,  Exeter  was  the  capital  of 
Now  Hampshire  in  the  Revolution  The  Gilman 
gairison  house  (17th  cent)  and  several  18th- 
century  buildings,  including  the  Congregational 
church,  are  here,  and  Exeter  is  the  seat  of  PHILI^IPS 
hxETEit  ACADEMY  Daniel  Chester  French,  who 
designed  tho  war  memorial,  William  Ladd,  and 
Lewib  Cass  were  born  in  Exeter  Textiles  are  made 
here  S  Industnal  borough  (pop  5,802),  NE  Pa  , 
on  the  Susquehanna  and  NE  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
settled  1790,  me  1884  Anthracite  w  mined  here 
4  Rural  town  (pop  1,790),  W  R  I  ,  near  Queens 
nvei ,  set  off  from  North  Kingstown  and  me  1743 

Exeter  Book,  manuscript  volume  of  Old  English  re- 
hgiouH  and  secular  poetry,  compiled  c  975  and  given 
to  Exeter  Cathedral  by  Bishop  Leofnc  (d  1072) 
See  edition  by  George  Philip  Krapp  and  Elliott 
V  K  Dobbie  (1936) 

Exeter  College*  see  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY. 

exhaustion    see  FA  TIG  UK 

exhibition,  term  usually  applied  to  a  special  showing 
of  industrial  and  hue  arts  or  of  commercial  and  ag- 
ricultural products  On  a  large  scale,  it  is  called  an 
EXPOSITION 

Exile    see  CAPTIVITY 

exile,  expulsion  of  a  national  from  his  country  by 
the  government  or  voluntary  removal  of  a  citizen 
usually  in  older  to  escape  punishment  The  ban- 
ishment may  be  permanent  or  temporary  and  may 
be  imposed  as  punishment  for  ordinary  crimes  01 
for  political  offenses  An  exilo  mav  be  excluded 
fiom  his  native  land  upon  pain  of  death,  or  he  mav 
be  transported  to,  and  sequestered  in,  a  secluded 
locality  In  the  Homeric  age  of  Greece,  the  punish- 
ment of  homicide  belonged  to  tho  family  of  the 
victim,  rather  than  to  the  state  (compare  VENDBT- 
TA)  If  tho  offender  could  not  atone  for  his  crime 
by  monev  payment,  he  could  escape  punishment 
only  bv  flight  When  .1  reconciliation  was  effected, 
the  exile  returned  and  was  not  liable  to  reprisals 
After  the  state  assumed  jurisdiction  over  such 
cases,  exile  was  sometimes  an  alternative  penalty 
offered  tho  accused  when  his  guilt  was  established 
If  the  crime  was  intentional,  his  banishment  was 
permanent  and  his  property  was  confiscated  If 
the  offense  was  unintentional,  his  exile  was  tem- 
porary and  hu»  property  was  not  subject  to  con- 
fiscation In  the  Greek  city-states  exile  was  a 
common  punishment  for  political  offenses  It8 
typical  form  was  ostracism  The  device,  probabh 
originated  by  Chsthenes,  was  designed  to  safe- 
guard democracy  bv  an  expulsion  of  subversive 
leadeib  later  it  evolved  into  a  system  of  expelling 
political  dissenters  As  such,  it  was  both  a  cause 
and  a  i  esult  of  civil  w  ar  Exile  in  early  Rome  was  a 
moans  of  escaping  penalties  An  offender's  removal 
was  voluntary,  but  he  was  placed  under  an  inter- 
dict by  the  state,  and  anv  one  could  lawfully  kill 
him  if  he  returned  With  the  extension  of  the  em- 
pire, Roman  offenders  wore  exiled  by  deportation 
or  sequestration  Tho  ancient  Hebrews  allowed 
those  who  committed  crimes  against  the  person  to 
take  refuge  in  specially  designated  cities  of  SANC- 
TUARY These  exiles  were  immune  to  personal  or 
state  reprisal  1  Expulsion  of  political  offenders  was 
a  common  practice  of  the  Italian  city -states  In 
medieval  England,  exile  was  usually  imposed  b\  a 
quasi- voluntary  abjuration  of  the  lealm  Certain 
classes  of  English  offenders  were  formerly  tran&- 
ported  to  Australian  penal  settlements,  while  Si- 
beria received  thousands  of  exiles  banished  bv  the 
tsarist  government  (aee  DFPORTATION)  With  the 
growth  of  national  states  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
doctrine  that  ties  between  state  and  citizen  aio  in- 
dissoluble, exile  tends  to  be  loss  frequent,  but  m 
modem  civil  war,  voluntary  exile  is  common,  and 
dictatorships,  which  depend  upon  conformity,  also 
banish  dissenters  Political  opponents  of  a  state 
may  seek  refuge  abroad,  may  be  sequestered,  or 
may  be  transported  to  outlying  districts  and  there 
interned  Political  exiles  are  not  subject  to  extra- 
dition and  may  demand  pioteotion  from  the  coun- 
try receiving  them  8eeREFn«t,K,CHTTLAW,EMiaRfe 

Exira,  town  (pop  1,046),  SW  Iowa,  on  the  East 
Nishnabotna  and  N  of  Atlantic,  settled  1852,  laid 
out  1857,  me  1880 

existentialism  (ggzfeWn'shuirzrp,  gksl-)  There  are 
three  developments  of  this  philosophic  school — 
the  Christian  existentialism  of  Soren  Kierkegaard, 
the  atheistic  existentialism  of  Martin  Heidegger 
and  Jean.  Paul  Sartre,  and  the  Christian  existen- 
tialism of  St  Thomas  Aquinas  as  presented  by 
Jacques  Maritam  While  differing  widely  in  direc- 
tion and  emphasis,  the  common  ground  for  these 
throe  doctrines  seems  to  be  the  major  problem  is 
the  problem  of  human  existence,  reason,  by  itself, 
is  an  inadequate  method  for  explaining  the  enigmas 
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of  the  universe,  anguish  is  an  emotion  common  to 
all  men  as  they  confront  the  problems  of  life,  and 
morality  demands  positne  participation  The 
Christian  existentialism  of  Kierkegaard  develops 
these  grounds  within  a  religious  framework  The 
intellectual  methods  available  to  man  cannot  rec- 
oncile paradoxes,  and  the  anguish  which  man  bears 
is  caused  by  his  inability  to  resolve  these  tensions 
For  Kierkegaard  the  escape  lies  m  the  transcenden- 
tal plane  of  faith  In  God  the  finite  and  the  infinite 
are  one,  no  tensions  exist  This  philosophy  has 
been  developed  theologically  by  Karl  BARTH,  Paul 
Tillioh,  and  Remhold  Niebuhr  and  psychologically 
by  Karl  Jaspers  and  Gabriel  Marcel  Heidegger 
and,  particularly,  his  pupil  Sartre  are  the  leading 
atheistic  existentialists  Sartre  maintains  that  the 
fundamental  absolute  truth  of  atheistic  existen- 
tialism is  the  Caitesian  "I  think,  therefore,  I  exist  " 
The  existence  of  God  is  denied,  as  is  also  the  exis- 
tence of  any  set  pattern  of  human  behavior  Man 
becomes  what  he  wills  himself  to  be,  and  as  he  per- 
coi ves  the  futility  of  his  effoits  to  resolve  the  para- 
doxes of  the  universe  he  sees  himsplf  alone  and  the 
world  as  absurd  His  aloneness  gives  him  freedom 
to  choose  without  dependency,  obligation,  or  justi- 
fication, and  the  emotional  price  which  man  pavs 
for  his  freedom  is  anguish,  forlornness,  and  despair 
He  has  no  being,  is  nothingness,  when  he  follows 
the  dictates  of  society  A  literary  movement  has 
developed  among  the  French  existentialists,  influ- 
enced by  Iranz  Kafka,  led  by  Sartre  and  Simone 
de  Beauvoir  A  political  creed  based  on  the  philos- 
ophy has  started  as  well  The  third  type  of  exis- 
tentialism, that  of  Thomism  as  developed  by  Man- 
tain,  is  best  expiessed  in  his  Existence  and  the  Exist- 
ent (1949),  in  which  he  claims  that  Thomism  is  the 
only  authentic  existentialism  The  desire  for  being 
and  the  anguish  over  the  possibility  of  nothingness 
is  resolved  by  faith  in  God,  the  Free  Existent 
Through  this  faith  love  of  humanity  is  reborn  and 
manifests  itself  in  chanty  and  self-giving  Bee  J 
P  Sartre,  Existentialism  (1947),  Marjone  Grene, 
Dreadful  Freedom  (1948) ,  Guido  de  Ruggioro,  Exis- 
tentialism (1948) 

ex  hbns*  see  BOOKPLATE 

Exmoor,  lugh  moorland,  Somerset  and  Devonshire, 
England  It  is  largely  a  wasteland,  with  hills 
(Dunkery  Beacon,  1,707  ft ,  highest  point,  others 
above  1,500  ft ),  valleys,  and  wooded  glens,  under- 
lain by  slates  and  sandstone.  It  is  the  grazing 
ground  of  sheep  and  the  small  Exmoor  ponies  The 
Exe,  Lyn,  and  Barle  rivers  rise  here  There  are 
many  prehistoric  earthworks  It  was  the  home  of 
a  nomadic  group  of  brigands  called  the  Doones 
before  they  were  dispersed  in  the  17th  cent  See 
J  L  W  Page,  An  Exploration  of  Exmoor  (1890) 

Exmouth  (Pks'mouth),  urban  distuct  (1931  pop 
14,591,  1943  estimated  pop  15,2()0) ,  Devonshire, 
England,  below  Exeter  and  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Exe  river  It  has  a  long  history — m 
1347  it  provided  10  ships  for  the  siege  of  Calais  Its 
modern  development  began  m  the  18th  cent  It  is 
now  a  port  and  a  popular  summer  resort  There  arc 
promenades,  baths,  and  facilities  for  golf,  tennis 
(annual  tournament),  fishing,  and  yachting  Docks 
were  built  in  1869  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  was  born  at 
near-by  Hayes  Barton 

Exodus  (cVBiidus),  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  sec- 
ond of  the  five  books  of  the  Law  (the  Pentateuch  or 
Torah)  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Moses  It  is  a  re- 
ligious history  of  the  Jews  during  their  departure 
from  Egypt,  the  period  when  they  began  to  receive 
the  Law  The  events  may  be  outlined  as  follows 
first,  bondage  in  Egypt,  from  which  God  prepares 
liberation  by  means  of  Moses  (1-11),  including 
Moses*  early  career  and  divine  vocation  (1  15- 
7  U),  and  the  first  nine  plagues  of  Egypt  (7  14-25, 
8-11) ,  second,  the  exodus  proper  (12-18),  with  the 

S'ajiue  of  the  first-born  and  the  institution  of  the 
assover  (12-13)  and  the  crossing  dry  shod  through 
the  Red  Sea  (14),  third,  the  first  divine  legislation 
at  Smai  (19-40)  The  last  portion  includes  the  Ten 
Commandments  (20),  a  law  code  (20  22-23  33),  di- 
rections for  a  tabernacle  and  worship  (25-27,29- 
31),  the  designation  of  Aaron  as  high  priest  (28), 
the  first  national  apostasy  at  the  golden  calf  (32),  a 
brief  restatement  of  the  code  (34),  and  the  institu- 
tion of  the  tabernacle  (35-40)  A  most  solemn  mo- 
ment of  biblical  history  occurs  early  in  Exodus  the 
appearance  of  God  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush  re- 
vealing His  name  as  I  Am  (3  11-15)  For  critical 
views  of  the  composition  of  Exodus  and  for  works 
on  the  book,  see  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

exogamy   see  MARRIAGE. 

expanding  universe,  see  UNIVERSE 

expansion,  in  physics,  an  increase  in  volume  result- 
ing from  an  increase  in  temperature  Contraction 
is  the  reverse  process  It  is  characteristic  of  matter, 
according  to  the  kinetic  molecular  theory,  that 
when  heat  is  applied  to  a  body  the  rate  of  vibration 
and  the  distances  between  the  molecules  composing 
it  are  increased  and  that  an  increase  m  the  space 
occupied  by  the  body,  i  e ,  its  volume,  should  re- 
sult This  increase  in  volume  is  not  constant  for 
all  substances  for  any  given  rise  in  temperature, 
but  is  a  specific  property  of  each  kind  of  matter. 
For  example,  zinc  and  lead  undergo  greater  expan- 
sion in  a  one-degree  nse  in  temperature  than  do 
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silver  or  brass  The  amount  of  expansion  which  a 
unit  volume  (e  g  ,  a  cubic  centimeter  or  a  cubic 
foot)  of  any  substance  undergoes  per  one-degree 
nse  in  temperature  is  called  its  coefficient  of  cubical 
'expansion  and  is  listed  as  a  property  of  that  sub- 
stance The  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  is  the 
increase  per  unit  of  length  per  degree  rise  in  tem- 
peratuie,  and  it  can  be  calculated  by  dividing  the 
coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  the  substance  by 
three  When  the  amount  of  expansion  of  a  given 
length  of  a  substance  has  been  determined  experi- 
mentally, the  linear  coefficient  is  calculated  by 
dividing  the  total  amount  of  expansion  by  the 
product  of  the  original  number  of  length  units  and 
the  number  of  degrees  of  rise  in  temperature. 
Liquids  and  gases,  as  well  as  solids,  expand  when 
heated  The  coefficient  of  expansion  is  about  tho 
same  for  all  the  common  gages  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures; it  is  aJs  of  the  volume  at  0°C  per  degree 
rise  in  temperature  The  Kelvin  or  absolute  scale 
(see  TEMPERATURE)  is  based  upon  this  number 
Charles's  law  concerning  the  expansion  of  gases 
states  that  the  volume  of  a  GAS  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  its  absolute  temperature.  Liquids  differ 
from  each  other  as  do  solids  in  their  expansion  co- 
efficients Watei,  unlike  any  other  substance,  ex- 
pands when  its  temperature  is  decreased  between 
4°C  and  0°C 

expatriation,  loss  of  NATIONALITY  This  may  be  gen- 
eral, as  m  connection  with  the  cession  or  conquest 
of  territory,  or  may  bo  individual,  and  it  may  or 
may  not  be  voluntary  Desertion  in  time  of  war, 
flight  in  time  of  peace  from  a  country  requmng  a 
period  of  military  service  of  its  citiaens,  or  banish- 
ment may  result  in  expatriation  if  the  government 
chooses  to  renounce  its  obligations  to  protect  such 
individuals  Such  persons  are  stateless  until 
NATURALIZATION  under  some  other  government 
takes  place  Some  governments,  including  the 
United  States,  consider  an  individual  to  have 
voluntarily  expatriated  himself  if  he  lives  abroad 
more  than  five  years  without  giving  notice  on 
proper  forms  to  diplomatic  or  consular  agents  that 
he  wishes  to  continue  as  a  citizen  Many  countries 
also  consider  that  a  woman  loses  her  citizonbhip 
upon  marrying  an  alien,  the  United  States  in  1922 
provided  that  a  married  woman's  citizenship  was 
independent  of  her  husband's  and  that  she  might 
choose  whether  to  retain  her  own  or  adopt  that  of 
her  husband  The  United  States,  in  common  with 
other  countries,  forbids  expatriation  in  time  of  war 
The  view  of  common  law,  that  one's  allegiance  can- 
not be  renounced  without  the  state's  permission, 
prevailed  until  after  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent 
and  is  still  common  in  Europe  The  United  States 
first  protested  against  it  in  order  to  protect  her 
naturalized  immigrants  from  claims  of  their  native 
states,  which  had  not  recognized  the  rights  of 
subjects  to  expatiiato  themselves  In  1868  Con- 
gress announced  the  right  of  voluntary  expatriation 
to  be  "a  natural  and  inherent  right  of  all  people" 
and  served  notice  that  she  would  protect  her  natu- 
ralized citizens  abroad,  even  in  their  native  coun- 
tries The  United  States  has  concluded  treaties 
with  most  European  countries  covering  this  and 
other  conflicting  interpretations  of  citizenship 
Great  Britain  abandoned  the  common-law  view  in 
1870  and  gave  British  citizens  the  right  to  expatri- 
ate themselves  voluntarily  Some  other  Euiopean 
nations  followed  the  British  lead,  but  others  did 
not  Several  nations  today,  notably  the  USSR,  do 
not  recognize  expatriation 

Exploits,  largest  river  of  Newfoundland  Rising  in 
the  Long  Range,  it  flows  northeast  and  empties 
into  Exploits  Bay,  a  branch  of  Notre  Dame  Bay 
On  it  are  Grand  Falls  and  Bishop's  Falls,  the  sites 
of  large  electuc  power  plants 

exploration  was  undertaken  from  the  earliest  times 
by  primitive  peoples  in  search  of  supplies,  and  most 
regions  of  the  world  were  first  discovered  by  them 
Recorded  exploration  which  contributed  to  West- 
ern civilization  began  c  3000  B  C  ,  it  was  usually 
motivated  by  a  desire  for  trade,  conquest,  or  colo- 
nization Early  Egyptian  expeditions  penetrated 
into  Nubia,  the  Phoenicians  and  tho  Greeks  ex- 
plored the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  re- 
gions before  600  B  C  ,  and  a  Phoenician  expedition 
sent  out  c  600  B  C  by  the  Egyptian  ruler  Necho  is 
said  to  have  sailed  around  Africa  After  <•  600  B  C 
the  Carthaginians  pioneered  beyond  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar  to  trade  along  the  coasts  of  Spain  and 
Africa  A  Greek  navigator,  Py  theas,  probably  sailed 
beyond  Britain  c  330  B  C  The  conquests  of 
Alexander  the  Great  brought  Western  contacts 
with  the  Orient,  and  the  Roman  legions  extended 
the  limits  of  geographical  knowledge,  especially  in 
N  Europe  Trade  with  the  East  was  stimulated  by 
the  discovery  (A  D  c  15)  of  a  sea  captain,  Hippa- 
lus,  that  by  using  monsoon  winds  one  could  sail 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  instead  of  hugging  the 
coast.  Alexander,  a  Roman  trader,  established 
(A  D.  c  100)  direct  trade  with  China.  After  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Arabians  ex- 
tended contacts  with  the  East  Exploration  by 
Europeans  was  carried  on  during  the  Middle  Ages 
by  the  Norsemen,  Eric  the  Red  reached  Greenland, 
and  Leif  Ericsson,  North  America  However,  these 
Norse  journeys  were  too  meagerly  publicized  to 


influence  the  rest  of  Europe.  During  the  Crusades, 
Europe  emerged  from  isolation  and  regained  some 
knowledge  of  the  Orient.  This  was  extended  by  re- 
markable journeys  across  Asia,  notably  the  mis- 
sionaries Piano  Carpini  and  William  Rubruquis 
and  by  Marco  Polo  By  c  1400  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Mongolian  empire  and  the  growth  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  had  blocked  the  routes  to  the  East 
The  search  for  new  routes  initiated  a  great  age  of 
discovery  Henry  the  Navigator  promoted  voy- 
ages along  the  coast  of  Africa  which  helped  to  dis- 
pel tho  miasma  of  superstition  and  misinformation 
that  had  impeded  previous  attempts  to  sail  thiough 
a  torrid  zone  reputed  to  be  impassable  Epochal 
achievements  that  revealed  the  extent  of  the  globe 
include  the  rounding  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  tho  reaching  of  India  by  Vasoo 
da  Gama,  the  discovery  of  America  by  Christopher 
Columbus,  and  tho  first  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe  by  tho  expedition  of  Ferdinand  Magellan 
In  the  16th  cent  Spanish  explorers,  notablv  Bal- 
boa, Cortes,  Francisco  Pizarro,  Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
De  Soto,  and  Coronado,  explored  largo  areas  in  the 
Americas  Much  of  the  interior  of  North  Amenta 
was  revealed  in  tho  17th  cent  by  Samuel  de  Cham- 
plain,  La  Balle,  Louis  Jolliet,  Jacques  Marquette, 
and  other  French  explorers  A  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese monopoly  of  the  new  trade  routes  stimulated 
attempts  to  find  other  passages  to  the  Orient  (see 
NoRTHrAST  PASSAGE  and  NORTHWEST  PASSAGE) 
and  was  soon  challenged  by  English  and  Dutch 
voyages  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  Most  of  the  major 
islands  of  the  Pacific  and  the  coast  line  became 
known  through  the  voyages  of  Drake,  Tasman, 
Dampier,  Cook,  Boring,  Vancouver,  and  other  ex- 
plorers The  interior  of  Australia  was  explored  in 
the  mid-19th  cent ,  and  most  of  Africa,  the  "dark 
continent,"  by  the  end  of  tho  century  This  century 
saw  also  important  achievements  in  ar<  tic  and 
antarctic  exploration  and  pioneer  attempts  at 
deep-sea  exploration  (see  oc  KANOGRAPH\)  Scien- 
tific interests  and  a  search  for  natural  resources 
were  influential  in  motivating  exploration  in  the 
19th  rent  and  have  predominated  in  the  20th  cent 
Inventions  equipped  the  explorer  with  better  fa- 
cilities for  conducting  his  inquiries,  those  include 
tho  steamship,  the  automobile,  and  tho  airplane 
Hitherto  inaccessible  areas,  such  as  the  interior  of 
Antarctica,  are  being  revealed  See  also  OROGRA- 
PHY and  articles  on  localities,  e  g  ,  AFRICA,  ARCTIC 
RKC.IONS,  AUSTRALIA  General  works  on  explora- 
tion me  lude  J  N  L  Baker,  A  History  of  (Icograph- 
ical  Discovery  and  Exploration  (1931),  Sir  Pen  v 
Sykos,  A  History  of  Exploration  (1934),  Leonard 
Outhwaite,  Unrolling  the  Map  (1935),  Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson,  ed  ,  Great  Adventures  and  Exploration* 
(1947)  Works  on  ancient  exploration  include  C  H 
Beazlcy,  The  Dawn  of  Modern  Geography  (3  vols  , 
1807-1906),  Max  Cary  and  E  li  Warmington, 
The  Ancitnt  Explorers  (1929) 

explosive,  a  substance  (a  liquid,  solid,  or  gas)  which 
undergoes  decomposition  or  combustion  with  great 
rapidity,  with  tho  evolution  of  heat,  and  with  the 
production  of  a  large  volume  of  gas  Because  tho 
volume  of  gas  thus  suddenly  formed  is  so  many 
tunes  greater  than  that  occupied  bv  tho  explosive 
substance  originally  and  is  expanding  even  moie 
because  of  tho  heat  evolvod  in  the  reaction,  an 
enormous  piessure  is  exerted  Tho  suddenness  and 
the  magnitude  of  thia  pressure  is  responsible  for  the 
characteristic  activities  of  explosives — the  blasting 
of  rocks,  the  shattering  of  iron  and  steel  shells  and 
containers,  and  tho  propelling  of  shells  from  guns 
Chemically,  explosives  are  of  two  general  kinds 
Some,  such  as  black  powder  (GUNPOWDER  has  been 
largely  replaced  today  bv  smokeless  powdeis),  are 
mixtures  of  combustible,  but  not  necessarily  explo- 
sive, substances  which,  when  "set  off"  (by  ignition 
or  fiiction),  undergo  very  rapid  combustion  Others 
are  compounds,  which  in  being  formed  take  on 
much  energy,  i  e  ,  are  endothei  mic  It  is  this 
energy  that  they  liberate  in  their  rapid  decompo- 
sition and  that  is  a  factor  m  the  expansion  of  tho 
gas  formed  Tho  chief  elemental  constituents  of 
most  explosives  are  nitrogen,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon,  and  these  elements  are  arranged  in 
molecules  which  are  apparently  relatively  lews 
stable  than  those  formed  when  they  decompose 
Most  of  the  modem  high  explosives  (explosives 
which  decompose  with  the  greatest  rapidity)  are 
prepared  from  nitric  acid  In  sotting  off  many  high 
explosives  certain  other  explosives  called  DETO- 
NATORS (such  as  mercury  FULMINATE)  are  em- 
ployed Important  high  explosives  are  DYNAMITE, 

C.UNCOTTON,  NITROGLYCERIN,  PICRIC  ACID,  and 
TRINITROTOLUENE  (TNT) 

exponent  (cVsponunt),  in  mathematics,  a  number, 
letter,  or  algebraic  expression  written  above  and  to 
the  right  of  another  number,  letter,  or  expression 
called  the  base  In  the  expression  x*  and  x",  the 
number  2  and  the  letter  n  are  the  exponents  respec- 
tively of  the  base  x  The  exponent  indicates  the 
power  to  which  the  base  is  to  oe  raised  When  ex- 
ponents were  first  introduced,  only  positive  whole 
numbers  were  used  and  then  the  exponent  indi- 
cated how  many  times  the  base  was  to  be  taken  as 
a  factor  (see  ROOT)  In  advanced  algebra,  frac- 
tions, zero,  and  negative  numbers  are  also  used  as 
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exponents.  Particular  meanings  have  been  as- 
signed to  these  types  of  exponents  HO  that  they  obey 
the  same  algebraic  rules  as  does  the  simpler  type  of 
exponent 

Export,  borough  (pop.  1,990),  SW  Pa.,  E  of  Pitts- 
burgh, mo  1911  Coal  mining  is  done  here, 
export,  commodities  sold  out  of  a  country.  They 
are  usually  sold  to  wholesalers  m  the  importing 
country  They  may  be  paid  for  primarily  in  goods 
and  services,  the  balances  being  paid  partly  m 
gold  and  partly  in  currency  whose  par  value  is 
established  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
Between  the  producer  and  the  importer  are  many 
services  facilitating  such  exchanges,  which  may 
be  grouped  under  selling,  buying,  and  distribution, 
transportation,  and  finance  and  insurance  The 
national  trade  balance  sheet  includes  not  only 
visible  exports,  but  such  invisible  exports  as  use 
of  ships,  foreign  loans,  commissions,  pay  ments  for 
foreign  loans,  money  spent  by  tourists  and  shippers 
in  a  foreign  country,  emigrants'  remittances  to 
relatives  in  the  home  country,  and  such  miscel- 
laneous items  as  moving-picture  royalties  Coun- 
tries tend  to  export  their  surpluses  for  which  there 
is  a  foreign  demand  but  which  cannot  be  consumed 
at  as  good  a  price  at  home  See  11  E  Osborne, 
Export  and  Import  Business  (1932),  Philip  Mac- 
Donald,  Practical  Exporting  (1949) 
exposition  The  word  has  wider  meanings  but  is 
applied  typically  to  an  international  exhibition 
or  world's  fair,  designed  to  register  the  state  of 
civilization  The  fine  and  industrial  arts  lend 
themselves  especially  to  such  an  exposition,  and 
the  first  international  expositions  were  limited 
rather  strictly  to  these  arts  Later  expositions 
have  emphasized  scientific  and  technological 
progress  Expositions  have  done  much  to  raise 
standards  of  popular  taste,  to  dimmish  provincial- 
ism, and  to  promote  understanding  among  the 
countries  participating  The  <  hief  expositions 
outside  the  United  States  include  the  following 
London,  1851,  1862,  and  1871,  Paris,  1855,  1867, 
1878,  1889,  1900,  and  1937,  Vienna,  1873,  British 
Empire  Exhibition  at  Wembley,  1924-25,  South 
Africa  Empire  Exhibition  at  Johannesburg,  1936- 
37,  International  Exhibition  at  Nugo>a,  Japan, 
1937,  Empire  Exhibition  at  Glasgow,  1938,  Swiss 
National  Exhibition  at  Zurich,  1939  Among  the 
most  important  American  expositions  are  Centen- 
nial Exposition,  1876,  and  Sesquic  entennml  Expo- 
(sition,  1920,  at  Philadelphia,  Cotton  Centennial 
Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  1884,  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition,  1893,  and  Century  of  Piogress 
Exposition,  1933-34,  at  Chicago,  Pan-American 
Exposition  at  Buffalo,  1901,  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  at  St  Louis,  1904,  Panama- Pacific 
Exposition,  1915.  and  Golden  Gate  International 
Exposition,  1939-40,  at  San  Francisco,  California 
Pacific  International  Exposition  at  San  Diego, 
1935-36,  Great  Lakes  Exposition  at  Cleveland, 
1936-37,  New  York  World's  Fair.  1939-40  See 
also  FAIR 

express  company,  system  for  the  transportation  of 
parcels,  goods,  luggage,  or  money  when  safer  and 
quicker  delivery  is  necessary  than  is  provided  by 
ordinary  fi  eight  service  Parcels  to  be  expressed 
are  collected  from  the  shippers  and  dehveied  to 
the  consignees  by  the  compay  Transportation  is 
furnished  chiefly  by  the  railroads,  but  steamship, 
bus,  and  air  lines  also  are  utilized  The  transpor- 
tation chaige  may  be  paid  by  the  shipper  or  col- 
lected from  the  consignee  The  fee  includes  some 
insurance,  additional  insurance  may  be  purchased 
for  a  higher  fee  The  company  also  may  act  as  an 
agent  for  the  shipper  and  collect  on  delivery  the 
amount  of  the  invoice  fiom  the  consignee  Ex- 
pressed goods  sent  by  lail  are  transported  in 
special  cars  attached  to  passenger  trams  or  in 
special  express  trains  The  express  company  also 
performs  such  transactions  as  the  issuance  of  letters 
of  credit,  traveler's  checks,  and  money  orders,  the 
exchange  of  foreign  money,  the  transference  and 
filing  of  legal  documents,  the  forwaiding  and  clear- 
ance of  imports  and  expoits,  and  the  operation  of 
an  extensive  travel  agency  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine just  when  or  by  whom  the  express  business 
m  the  United  States  was  started  Probably  the 
postuder  m  colonial  times  performed  the  express- 
man's duties  on  land,  he  gradually  disappeared 
from  the  mam  post  roads,  and  late  in  the  18th 
cent  stagecoaches  began  oanymg  mail  in  New 
England  As  people  pushed  westward  into  the 
mountain  country,  the  pack  horse,  which  had  been 
m  use  from  early  days,  became  more  prominent 
and  was  followed  by  the  wagon  earners,  who  in 
turn  wore  succeeded  by  railioads  and  canals  In 
the  early  19th  cent ,  the  jehu,  a  traveling  agent  who 
executed  any  sort  of  business,  became  prominent 
In  1834  an  express  seivice  between  Boston  and 
Providence  was  organized  by  B  D  and  L  B 
Earle,  they  were  joined  by  Henry  Prew  and  as 
Earle  &  Prew  the  firm  was  m  opeiation  until  the 
end  of  the  century  Silas  Tyler,  m  1835,  ran  a  car 
attached  to  passenger  trains  on  the  Boston  and 
Lowell  RR,  in  1836  he  sold  to  W  C  Gray.  In  1836 
David  T.  Brigham  conducted  an  express  business 
on  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Dean  and  Daven- 
port had  a  carrying  business  between  Boston  and 
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Taunton  from  1836  to  1837,  and  in  1838  Dow's 
Express,  Boston  to  Haver  hill,  was  established  In 
1839  William  F.  Harnden  started  a  parcels  and 
general  delivery  service  between  Boston  and  New 
York,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  listed  in  the 
Boston  directory  as  "Express  Package  Carrier", 
in  1840  he  established  a  transatlantic  business  and 
a  foreign  exchange  through  his  partner.  Dexter 
Bngham  8  8  Leonard  established  a  Boston  and 
Worcester  Express  m  1840  Also  m  1840  Burke  and 
Company's  Express  was  star  ted  between  Boston  and 
Worcester — with  P  B  Burke  and  Alvm  Adams  as 
partners  Within  a  few  weeks  Burke  sold  out  to 
Adams,  who  carried  on  under  the  name  of  Adams 
and  Company  In  1841  he  extended  the  service  to 
New  York  and  in  1842  to  Philadelphia,  m  1854 
Adams  arid  Company  absorbed  a  number  of  com- 
panies, among  them  the  service  started  by  Harn- 
den, under  the  name  of  Adams  Express  Company 
In  1841  an  express  service  between  Albany  and 
Buffalo  was  started  by  George  E  Pomeroy,  who 
made  Henry  Wells  and  Crawford  Livingston  part- 
ners Wells,  William  G  Fargo,  and  Dan  Dunning 
started  the  Western  Express  between  Buffalo  and 
St  Louis  in  1845  In  1849  Wella  and  Company, 
Livingston  and  Fargo,  and  Butterfield,  Wasson 
and  Company  reorganized,  forming  two  com- 
panies which  came  to  own  the  stock  of  the 
American  Expiess  Company,  organized  in  1850 
Wells,  Fargo  and  Company  was  formed  in  1852 
In  1854  the  United  States  Express  Company  was 
organized  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Amencan  Express 
Company  Two  other  important  express  compan- 
ies were  formed  in  later  years — the  Southern  in 
1861,  as  a  lesult  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Pacific 
m  1879  In  the  '40s  and  early  '50s  a  great  deal  of 
mail  was  earned  by  the  express  companies,  but 
this  practice  was  finally  stopped  by  the  govern- 
ment The  California  gold  rush  in  1849  brought 
into  existence  many  new  expiess  companies  and  an 
extension  of  duties,  as  most  of  the  companies  found 
it  necessary  to  become  bankers  In  I860  the  most 
spectacular  and  celebrated  messenger  service  in  the 
country,  the  Central  Overland  Pony  Express  Com- 
pany (see  PONY  EXPRESS),  was  started  between  St 
Joseph  and  Sacramento  During  the  Civil  War  the 
express  company  was  the  only  satisfactory  agency 
by  which  soldiers  in  the  field  kept  in  communica- 
tion with  their  friends  and  relatives  In  1918  the 
principal  companies  (Adams,  Ameucan,  Southern, 
and  Wells,  Fargo)  were  merged  into  a  single  com- 
>any,  the  American  Railway  Express  Company 
Veils,  Fargo  still  operates  in  Mexico  and  has  a 
bank  in  San  Francisco,  American  has  a  financial 
business,  Adams  has  become  an  investment  trust, 
and  Southern  no  longer  exists  With  the  inaugura- 
tion of  air  express  service,  delivery  service  entered 
a  new  phase  See  A  L  Stimson,  History  of  the 
Express  Companies  (1858)  and  History  of  the 
Express  liusiness  (1881),  Henry  Wells,  Sketch  of 
the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  Conditions  of  the 
Express  System  (1864),  A  F  Hailow,  Old  Waybills 
(1934),N  C  Wilson,  Treasure  Express  Epic  Days 
of  the  Wells  Fargo  (1936) 

expressionism,  term  used  generally  to  descnl>e  any 
modern  art  work  in  which  representation  of  nature 
is  subordinated  to  expression  of  emotion  More 
specifically  it  is  used  to  classify  modern  work^  of 
art  characterized  by  intuitive,  spontaneous  dis- 
tortion for  emotional  effect  The  term  originated 
in  Munich  in  1911  but  refers  rather  to  a  widespread 
tendency  than  to  a  localized  school  of  art  Van 
Gogh  is  often  cited  as  the  precursor  of  expression- 
ism In  literature  the  effoit  to  project  spiritual  ac- 
tualities rather  than  to  recite  naturalistic  records 
of  events  was  of  most  importance  in  the  drama  and 
the  novel,  though  in  poetry  it  was  allied  to  and 
contrasted  with  the  romantic  schools  of  imagism 
and  vorticism— o  g  ,  in  the  work  of  T  S  Eliot  In 
the  drama  August  Strindberg  and  Frank  Wedo- 
kmd  were  precursors  of  the  expressionist  play- 
wrights who  flounshed  in  post-war  Germany  and 
Russia  and  of  whom  the  German  ?>nst  Toller  was 
perhaps  most  vigorous  In  the  English-speaking 
drama  the  plays  of  Eugene  O'Neill  and  J  B 
Priestley  are  outstandingly  expressiomstic  The 
movement  gained  immeasurably  from  the  work  of 
the  experimental  stage  designers  of  the  pei  lod  (see 
THEATER)  The  novel  showed  the  influence  of  ex- 
pressionism most  strongly  in  France  until  the  works 
of  James  Joyce  appeared  in  English 

exterritoriality  or  extraterritoriality,  privilege  of  an 
alien  of  exemption  from  local  law  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  while  in  a  foreign  country  In  legal 
theory  the  alien's  ac  tivities  take  place  outside  the 
terntorial  jurisdiction  of  the  country  where  they 
actually  occur  Exterritoriality,  including  im- 
munity from  arrest,  extends  to  the  visiting  head 
of  a  foreign  state  and  to  persons  in  diplomatic 
service  and  their  families  Officials  of  the  United 
Nations,  like  the  officials  of  the  former  League  of 
Nations,  enjov  exterritoriality  when  informing 
their  duties  Vessels  in  foreign  ports  (so  far  as 
harbor  management  allows)  and  armed  forces 
crossing  foreign  territory  with  permission  of  the 
sovereign  enjoy  extemtoiial  status  Obviously 
armies  in  occupation  of  an  enemy  country  are  al- 
together exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  occu- 
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pied  country.  Exterritoriality  has  also  been  granted 
to  resident  foreigners  not  occupying  a  diplomatic 
or  official  position.  This  practice  developed  when 
law  was  personal  rather  than  territorial;  i  e ,  a 
person  regardless  of  where  he  was  came  under  the 
law  of  the  place  of  his  allegiance,  typically  where 
he  was  born  Such  exterritoriality  at  that  time  was 
not  considered  a  limitation  of  sovereignty  and  was 
granted  freely  After  the  conquest  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks,  exterritoriality  was  by  the  so-railed 
capitulations  accorded  to  several  European  states, 
notably  Venice  and  Genoa,  and  nearly  autonomous 
foreign  residence  zones  were  established  in  the 
city  In  the  19th  cent  Western  powers,  often  by 
the  use  of  coercion,  secured  unilateral  exterritorial 
rights  for  their  citizens  resident  in  Morocco,  Tur- 
key, Persia,  Egypt,  Siam,  Japan,  and  China 
Usually  the  Western  consul  was  granted  jurisdic- 
tion to  try  all  civil  and  criminal  cases  involving 
his  countrymen  Thus,  in  1906,  the  U  S  Congress 
established  in  China  a  consular  court  for  American 
nationals  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  higher  courts 
in  the  United  States  In  some  countries,  notably 
m  Egypt,  mixed  courts,  i  e ,  courts  with  both 
foreign  and  native  judges,  tried  the  cases  Exterri- 
toriality of  this  type  was  strongly  resented  not  only 
as  an  infringement  of  sovereignty  but  also  as  an 
opportunity  for  abuses,  such  as  placing  natives 
under  the  protec  turn  of  foreign  law  and  condoning 
the  illegal  condut  t  of  alums  Speedy  legal  reforms 
led  to  the  final  abolition  in  1899  of  such  exterri- 
toriality m  Japan  Turkey 's  abrogation  of  capitu- 
lations in  1914  was  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Lausanne  (1923)  and  was  not  protested  by  the 
United  States,  which  did  not  ratify  the  treaty 
Exterritoriality  longest  remained  a  problem  in 
Egypt  and  China  In  Egypt,  pursuant  to  the  Mon- 
treux  Convention  of  1937,  it  was  entirely  abolished 
in  1949  In  China  opposition  to  exterritoriality 
was  but  one  phase  of  resistance  to  foreign  control, 
which  included  the  TRFATY  PORT  system  and  terri- 
torial concessions  in  the  major  cities  In  the  First 
World  War,  China  abolished  all  treaty  rights  of 
the  Central  Powers,  and  in  1924  the  USSR  volun- 
tarily abandoned  its  privileges  In  1943  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  made  a  voluntary  re- 
nunciation Italy  and  Japan,  as  enemies  of  China, 
lost  their  special  status  during  the  Second  World 
War,  and  in  1946,  when  France  abandoned  its 
privileges,  nondiplomatic  exterritoriality  in  China 
came  to  an  end  See  Shih  Shun  Liu,  Extraterri- 
toriality Its  Rise  and  Decline  (1925),  G  W  Kee- 
ton,  The  Development  of  Extraterritoriality  in 
China  (1928) 

extortion,  in  law,  unlawful  taking  by  an  officer,  un- 
der color  of  his  office,  of  any  property  or  money  not 
legally  due  to  him,  e  g  ,  requesting  and  accepting 
fees  in  excess  of  those  allowed  to  him  by  statute  or 
arresting  a  man  and,  with  corrupt  motives,  de- 
manding money  or  property  unlawfully  under  pre- 
tense of  duty  The  taking  of  money  or  property  11 
generally  an  essential  element  of  the  crime  In 
most  states  of  the  United  States,  extortion  is  more 
widely  defined  to  include  the  obtaining  of  money 
or  property  of  another  by  inducing  his  consent 
through  wrongful  use  of  fear,  force,  or  authority  of 
office,  thus  under  this  definition  are  included  BLACK- 
MAIL and  THREAT  of  force  Such  statutes  define  as 
extortion,  in  the  oase  of  officers,  the  mere  request 
for  illegal  fees  See  CONSPIRACY 

extradition  (ekstrudl'shun),  dchverv  of  a  person, 
suspected  or  convic  ted  of  crime,  by  the  state  where 
he  has  taken  refuge  to  the  state  whu  h  asserts  juris- 
diction over  him  International  law  does  not  recog- 
nize extradition  as  a  dut>  in  the  absence  of  treaty , 
however,  a  state,  oven  though  not  obligated,  rriav 
as  a  matter  of  comity  refuse  ASYLUM  to  a  fugitive 
and  honor  a  request  for  voluntan  extradition  In 
the  United  States  fugitives  are  surrendered  pur- 
suant to  extradition  treaties  only  JAY'S  TREATY 
(1794)  included  the  first  international  extradition 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  was  a  party 
In  the  19th  cent  the  increasing  ease  with  which 
criminals  could  flee  led  to  the  conclusion  of  many 
bilateral  treaties  of  extradition  Treaties  may  speci- 
fy particular  extraditable  crimes  or  may  provide 
that  all  crimes  for  which  there  is  a  certain  minimum 
penalty  shall  be  extraditable  Manv  offenses, 
possibly  including  minor  ones,  are  tvpualh  in- 
cluded in  the  treaties  between  adjoining  c  ountries, 
while  countries  far  apart  usually  demand  extra- 
dition for  major  crimes  only  In  most  countries  of 
the  European  continent  a  mere  demand  for  the 
fugitive  is  sufficient  The  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  require,  on  the  c-ontrar> ,  that  evidence  of 
sufficient  facts  to  justify  an  indictment  first  be 
supplied  Unlike  the  continental  countries,  they 
will  surrender  their  own  nationals  for  trial  in  a 
foreign  country  and  will  not  try  them  domestically 
for  crimes  committed  abroad  Most  countries  do 
not  surrender  fugitives  wanted  for  political  of- 
fenses, where  a  political  offense,  e  g  ,  insurrection, 
is  also  an  ordman  crime,  diplomatic  disputes  may 
result  if  extraditien  is  refused  Congress,  pursuant 
to  Article  4,  Section  2,  of  the  U  S  Constitution, 
has  established  a  uniform  law  of  extradition  between 
the  states  or  interstate  rendition  The  law  pro- 
vides that  any  person  properly  charged  is  subject 
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BXTRAHAZARDOUS  OCCUPATIONS 

to  extradition  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the 
crime.  Although  the  states  normally  comply  with 
extradition  demands,  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  they  have  the  right  to  refuse  compliance 
See  J.  A  Scott,  The  Law  of  Interstate  Rendition 
(1917),  J  Mervyn  Jones,  Modern  Development  in 

the  Law  of  Extradition  (194J)  ,...   ..       „ 

•xtraJuuardoui  occupations.    Certain  occupations     scape  of  great  beauty,  with  groups  of  martyrs, 


are  characterized  by  a  much  greater  risk  to  health 
and  life  than  others  File  cutters,  for  example, 
show  a  death  rato  K5  pei  rent  in  excess  of  the  aver- 
age At  one  time  gloss  blowers  suffered  a  very  high 
death  rate  Mining  eamos  the  risk  of  explosion 
and  cave-in  accidents  Industries  involving  the 
use  of  explosives  entail  gieat  risk  to  life  Persons 
who  work  with  arsenic,  lead,  phosphorus,  and  ben- 
*ene  ore  frequently  victims  of  poisoning  (see 
OCCUPATIONAL.  DI8KA.8E8)  Many  governments 
have  set  up  agencies  to  mitigate  the  dangers  in  ex- 
trahasardous  occupations  (e  g  ,  the  U  S  Bureau 
of  Mines)  Others  have  provided  special  rare  and 


are  the  only  works  which  can  be  attributed  to  him 
with  certainty  Jan  collaborated  with  his  brother 
and  is  usually  credited  with  much  of  the  execution 
of  the  principal  panel  and  certain  of  the  others  This 
work  is  one  of  tho  greatest  in  European  art  Its 
lower  central  panel  shows  the  Lamb  of  the  Revela- 
tion worshiped  by  angels  in  the  center  of  a  land- 
scape of  great  beauty,  with  groups  of  martyrs, 
pnests.  and  laymen  symmetrically  disposed  In 
front  is  the  fountain  of  life,  and  in  the  distance  are 
the  towers  of  Jerusalem  The  lower  side  panels 
show  the  just  judges,  knights,  saints,  and  hermits 
advancing  to  adore  The  upper  central  panels 
represent  Christ  as  King,  tho  Virgin,  and  St  John 
the  Baptist,  with  choirs  of  singing  and  playing  an- 
gels on  both  sides  and  Adam  and  Eve  on  the  wings 
The  j( 


jewelhke  color,  thinly   painted  over  smooth, 

white  gesso,  has  retained  much  of  its  freshness 
There  is  little  attempt  at  any  general  light  and 
shade,  tho  entire  picture  being  in  full  light  but  with 
the  individual  forms  modeled  realistically  and  in 

other  benefits  (financial  or  otherwise)  to  those  en-  great  detail  The  Van  Eycks  had  little,  if  any. 
ed  in  dangerous  work,  such  as  coal  mining  See  knowledge  of  linear  perspective  but  showed  a  clear 
R  Havhurst  and  G  M  Kober,  Industrial  intention  to  depict  everything  m  perspective,  and 

'     '         ~  •  '        ~  '  -     '  thev  were  the  first  to  exploit  the  depth  of  od  color 

to  express  depth  in  space  Their  influence  upon  the 
future  of  painting  was  of  crucial  importance  In 
addition  to  the  Ghent  altarpiece,  Jan  van  Eyck  is 


Health  (1924),  Ludwig  Teleky,  History  of  Factory 

and  Mine  Hygiene  (1948) 
extra-sensory  perception   see  PARAPSYCHOLOGY. 
extraterritoriality,  see  BXTBBHITORIALITY 
Extremadura:  see  EBTREM \DURA.  Spam 
extreme  unction  (usually    eks'-)  [Latin,  probably 


credited  with  the  portrait  of  Arnolfim  and  his  wife 
(National  Gall  ,  London),  St    Barbara  (Antwerp), 


meaning  anointing  at  the  hour  of  death],  SACRA-      Annunciatwn  (National  Gall  of  Art,  Washington. 
MBNT  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church    In  it  a  dying      DC),  Crucifixion   (Hermitage,  Leningrad),  and 


person  is  anointed  on  eyes,  ears,  nostrils,  lips, 
hands,  feet,  and,  sometimes  m  the  case  of  men,  the 
loms,  by  a  priest  while  he  recites  absolutions  for 
sins  committed  The  Church  teaches  that  thiough 
the  sacrament  the  dying  receive  remission  of  sins, 
health  of  soul,  and,  if  God  wills,  health  of  body 
The  sacrament  may  be  shortened,  and  it  may  be 


,  ,  , 

St  Francis  Receiving  the  Stigmata  (Philadelphia 
Mus  of  Art)  The  Metropolitan  Museum  contains 
a  fragment  showing  the  head  of  a  donor  Various 
other  splendid  works  are  attributed  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  famous  brothers  See  W  H  J  Weale, 
Hubert  and  John  van  Eyck  (1908),  Sir  W  M  Con- 
way,  The  Van  Eycks  and  Their  Followers  (1921) 
' 


given  conditionally,  as  when  there  is  doubt  as  to  Eyde,  Samuel  (sa'uioogl  a'du),  1866-1940,  Norwe- 

whether  the  recipient  is  living  or  whether  he  is  bap-  gian  engineer  and  manufacturer      He  developed 

tised    The  oil  used  is  blessed  on  Maundy  Thursday  with  O   C   Birkeland  the  Birkeland-Eyde  process 

by  the  bishop    The  chief  biblical  text  for  extreme  for  nitrogen  fixation,  which  he  used  for  the  manu- 

unction  is  James  6  14,15,  but  theologians  hold  that  fact ure  of  fertilizers     He  extended  his  operations 

it  is  implied  in  Mark  6  13    In  the  Eastern  churches  to  produce  explosives  and  other  products 

it  is  normally  given  by  three  priests  and  is  not  so  eye,  organ  of  vision,  almost  spherical  m  shape,  situ- 

widely  used  as  in  the  West     Extreme  unction  is  ated  m  the  front  part  of  the  bony  orbit  of  the  skull 


given  only  to  persons  in  danger  of  death  from  sick- 
ness or  injury,  hence  it  is  not  given  before  opera- 
tions or  in  battle  before  attack  Extreme  unction, 
the  last  confession,  and  the  VIATICUM  are  tho  last 
rites  of  the  Church 

extroversion  and  introversion,  terms  introduced 
into  psychology  by  C  G  JUNO  to  identify  two  op- 
posed psychological  ty  pes  He  saw  the  activity  of 
the  extrovert  dim  ted  toward  the  external  world 
and  that  of  the  introvert  inward  upon  himself 
This  general  a<tivity  or  drive  of  the  individual 
was  called  the  hbido  by  Jung,  who  robbed  it  of 
the  sexual  character  atxribed  to  it  by  Freud 
The  extrovert  is  characteristically  the  active  man 
who  is  most  content  when  surrounded  by  people, 
earned  to  the  neurotic  extreme  his  behavior  ap- 
pears to  constitute  an  irrational  flight  from  him- 
self into  society,  where  his  feelings  are  acted  out 
Jung  called  hysteria  the  extrovert's  neurosis 
The  introvert,  on  the  other  hand,  is  normally  a 
contemplative  individual  who  enjoys  solitude  and 
the  satisfactions  of  a  quiet  life  The  extreme 
introvert  flees  external  life  bv  retreating  into  his 
own  inner  world,  where  his  fantasies  tend  to  be- 
come more  meaningful  to  him  than  obje<  tive  real- 
ity Jung  saw  schizophrenia  as  tho  psychotic  ul- 
timate of  introversion  and  psvchasthema  its  neu- 
rosis. He  did  not  suggest,  however,  stn<  t  i  lassin- 
cation  of  individuals  as  extrovert  or  introvert 
since  everyone  has  tendencies  m  both  directions, 
though  one  dim  tion  generally  predominates 
Investigation  indicates  that  the  position  of  a  per- 
sonality on  the  extroversion-introversion  scale  is 
a  result  of  a  combination  of  temperament  and 
environmental  influences  See  C  G  Jung, 
Psychological  Type*  (Eng  tr ,  1923) 
e  BAHA 


The  eyeball  01  bulb  of  the  eye  is  covered  by  a  coat 
of  tliree  layers  within  which  are  contained  the  re- 
fracting media  Tho  layers  which  compose  the  wall 
of  the  eyeball  consist  of  an  outer  fibrous,  a  middle 
vascular,  and  an  inner  nervous  layer  The  outer- 
most layer  comprises  the  sclera  and  the  cornea 
The  sclera  is  white  and  opaque  and  coveis  the  pos- 
terior larger  portion  of  the  eyeball  The  cornea  is 
transparent  and  covers  the  fiont,  lesser  portion  of 
the  eyeball  The  middle  layer  is  vascular  and  pig- 
mented  and  consists  of  three  structures,  the  chori- 
oid  (choroid),  ciliary  body,  and  ins  The  inner 
nervous  layer,  the  retina,  is  a  delicate  membrane 
in  which  are  distributed  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve 
The  chonoid,  situflted  between  the  sclera  and  retina, 
nourishes  the  retina  and  the  lens  The  ins,  behind 
the  cornea,  is  a  circular  pigmented  membrane  pei- 
f orated  by  an  apertuie,  the  pupil  The  ciliary  body 
consists  of  the  ciliary  ring,  ciliary  processes,  and 
oihary  muscle  and  connects  the  chonoid  with  the 
circumference  of  the  ins  The  letina,  innermost 
layer  of  the  wall  of  the  eyeball,  is  the  perceptive 
structure  of  the  eye  The  lefractmg  media  consist 
of  the  vitieous  humor  (vitreous  body),  the  lens, 
and  the  aqueous  humor  The  lens  is  a  biconvex 
transparent  structure,  situated  behind  tho  iris  and 
attached  to  the  ciliary  body  by  a  suspensory  liga- 
ment The  vitreous  humor  is  a  transparent  jelly  - 
like  substance  which  fills  the  hollow  of  the  eyeball 
between  the  lens  and  the  retina  The  aqueous  hu- 
mor occupies  the  space  between  the  lens  and  the 
cornea,  this  space  is  divided  into  two  chambers,  an 
anterior  chamber  between  the  cornea  and  the  ins 
and  a  posterior  chamber  between  the  ins  and  the 
lens  The  aqueous  humor  in  both  chambets  is  con- 
tinuous through  the  pupil  of  the  eye  A  number  of 
muscles  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  eyeball  regulate 
the  movements  of  the  eye  The  convexity  of  the 
lens  is  controlled  by  the  action  of  the  ciliary  mus- 
cle Eyestrain  results  from  overaction  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  and  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  eyeball 
Among  the  disorders  of  the  eye  are  ASTIGMATISM, 

BLINDNESS,  CATARACT,  CONJUNCTIVITIS,  CROSS-EYE, 

GLAU<  OMA,  and  STY 

okull,  Icelandic  EyjafjattajokuU  (&'ya- 
'"Uul) ,  ice-capped  volcano,  5,464  ft  high, 


Exuma  and  Cays,  see  BAHAMA  IHLANDB 

Eyck,  Huybrecht  van  (van  Ik',  I-lermsh  hoi'brekht 
van  Ik'),  or  Hubert  van  Eyck,  c  1370-1420,  and 
Jan  vaa  Eyck  (yon')  or  John  van  Eyck,  c  1390- 
1441,  founders  of  the  Flemish  school  of  painting, 
brothers  They  have  been  called,  inaccurately,  the 
discoverers  of  oil  painting  What  is  fairly  certain  is 

that  they  revolutionized  the  painter's  craft  and      

were  the  first  to  employ  a  resin  or  oil  medium  in    Eyjsf  jalla 

naturalistic  painting  to  obtain  the  greater  depth      fyaflayu      „ 

and  richness  of  color  which  such  a  medium  permits  S  Iceland  It  erupted  in  1612  and  1821 
Little  is  known  of  the  We  of  Huybrecht  He  is  said  Eyja  Fjord  (a'a  fy6rd") ,  Icelandic  EyjafjorVur  (a'ya- 
to  have  worked  (1414-17)  for  William,  duke  of  fyur'dhtir),  longest  fjord  in  Iceland  (37  mi  ),  on  the 
Bavaria,  and  is  known  to  have  settled  in  Ghent  north  coast  At  its  head  is  AKUHBJYRI 
early  in  the  15th  cent  Jan  is  said  to  have  become  Eylau  (I'lou)  or  Bagrabonovsk  (bugru"ty66'nufsk), 
(1425)  painter  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  in  city  (1939  pop  7,485),  until  1945  in  East  Prussia, 
1428  went  to  Portugal  to  portray  his  patron's  near  Konigsberg  Its  former  official  name  was 
fiancee,  the  Infanta  Isabella  On  his  return  he  Preussisoh  Eylau  Here,  in  Feb.,  1807,  Napoleon  I 
settled  m  Bruges  There  is  some  controversy  as  fought  a  bloody,  indecisive  battle  against  the  allied 
to  what  part  each  of  the  brothers  took  ui  their  Russian  and  Prussian  forces  Eylau  was  in  1946 
famous  masterpiece,  an  altarniece  of  12  panels  in  '  ~  "  ' 

the  (athedral  at  Ghent,  called  The  Adoration  of  the 


„. .-.,..,„  „„,  ...  -„,- 

transferred  to  Russian  administration,  it  watunoor- 

,  porated  into  the  RSFSR  and  renamed  in  honor  of 

Lamb  from  the  subject  of  the  principal  panel.      Prince  Bagration,  who  distinguished  himself  m  the 
Huybrec  ht  is  credited  with  the  general  plan  of  the     battle 
whole  and  the  execution  of  certain  panels,  which   Eyre,  Edward  John  (ar),  1816-1901,  English  ad- 


ministrator. In  Australia  (1832-45)  he  w*s  a 
magistrate,  friend  of  the  aborigines,  explorer,  and 
writer  on  Australian  geography.  After  terms  aa 
lieutenant  governor  of  New  Zealand  (1846-68)  and 
governor  of  St.  Vincent  (1864-60),  he  became 
(1864)  governor  of  Jamaica  A  serious  Negro 
outbreak  (1866)  was  suppressed  with  vigor  by  the 
military,  and  Eyre  was  accused  of  brutality  and 
illegal  acts,  especially  in  the  execution  of  George 
Gordon,  a  mulatto  member  of  the  Jamaican  legis- 
lature He  was  recalled  in  1866,  but  several  at- 
tempts to  try  him  for  murder  were  forestalled  by 
a  committee  of  admirers,  which  included  John 
Ruskin,  Alfred  Tennyson,  Thomas  Carlyle,  and 
Charles  Kmgsley.  The  episode  contributed  to  the 
fall  of  the  government  of  Lord  Russell  See  W.  L 
Mathieson,  Sugar  Colonies  and  Governor  Eyre 
(1936). 

Eyre,  Sir  James,  1734-90,  English  judge.  Aa  a 
young  lawyer  he  successfully  attacked  the  govern- 
ment's practice  of  issuing  general  search  warrants 
He  later  became  president  of  the  Court  of  Excheq- 
uer (1787)  and  chief  justice  of  common  pleas 
(1793)  Ho  conducted  (1794)  the  famous  state 
trials  of  John  Home  Tooke  and  others  for  alleged 
subversion  of  the  government. 

Eyre.  Lake,  shallow  salt  lake,  area  3,430  sq  mi , 
NE  South  Australia  It  is  39  ft  below  sea  level  and 
frequently  dry 

Eyre  Peninsula,  South  Australia,  between  Spencer 
Gulf  and  the  Great  Australian  Bight. 

Ezar  («'-),  the  same  as  EZKR  1. 

Ezbai  (eVbal,  ezbft'I),  father  of  NAARAI 

Ezbon.  1  Son  of  Gad  Gen  46  16  Ozni*  Num. 
26  16  2  Benjamin's  grandson  1  Chron.  7  7. 

Ezekits  (ezukl'us)   see  HKZBKIAH 

Ezekiel,  Mordecsi  Joseph  Brill,  1899-,  American  ag- 
ricultural economist,  b  Richmond,  Va  Ho  entered 
the  service  of  the  Dept  of  Agriculture  in  1922  and 
became  an  expert  in  statistical  analysis  and  m  the 
study  of  the  relation  of  farm  production  to  demand 
He  left  the  department  m  1930  to  serve  aw  assistant 
chief  economist  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  but 
returned  as  economic  adviser  to  the  Secietarv  of 
Agriculture  (1933-44)  In  1944  he  became  economic 
adviser  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in 
the  Dept  of  Agriculture  and  in  1947  wan  made 
economist  of  the  Food  and  AgnculttireJOrganization 
of  the  United  Nations  He  wrote  Methods  of  Corre- 
lation Analysis  (1930). 

Ezekiel,  Moses  Jacob,  1844-1917,  American  sculp- 
tor, b  Richmond,  Va  ,  studied  in  Germany  and 
worked  in  Home  He  is  known  for  his  portrait  busts, 
memorials,  and  religious  statues,  notanly  the  Jeffer- 
son monument,  Louisville,  Ky  ,  and  Religious 
Liberty,  Philadelphia 

Ezekiel  or  Ezechiel  (both  ezc'keM)  [Heb  ,  -God 
strengthens],  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  third  of 
the  books  of  the  Major  Piophets  It  is  the  account 
of  tho  prophetic  career  of  the  priest  Ezekiel  (fl  592 
B  C  ),  who  preached  to  Jews  of  the  exile  m  Mesopo- 
tamia The  central  point  of  the  work  is  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  (586  B  C  ),  what  goes  befoie  (1-32)  be- 
ing prophetic  of  doom,  the  rest  (JJ-48)  inspired  by 
the  hope  of  restoration,  ending  with  a  vision  of  the 
ideal  temple  (40-48)  Fzokiol's  work  consisted  not 
only  in  sermons  but  also  m  prophetic  behavior,  e  g  , 
eating  a  book  (3),  sleeping  on  one  side  (4),  and  not 
mourning  his  wife  (24)  Splendid  and  famous  pas- 
sages are  on  the  sword  of  God's  wrath  (21),  on  the 
greatness  of  Tyre  (26-28),  lament  over  Egypt  (31- 
32),  and  on  the  field  of  dned  bones  (37)  Eaekiel 
contains  an  explicit  revocation  of  the  principle  of 
sins  of  the  fathers  visited  on  the  children  (18)  See 
Ecclus  49  10-11  For  bibliography,  see  OLD  TES- 
TAMENT 

Ezel  (6'-),  in  the  Bible,  lock  where  David  said  fare- 
well to  Jonathan  1  Sam  20  19 

Ezem  (3'zem),  the  same  as  AZEM 

Ezer  (6'-)  1  Edomite  chief  Gen  3621,27,30 
Ezar  1  Chron  1  38,42  2  One  of  Ephrmm's  sons 
1  Chron  7  21  3  Priest  at  the  dedication  of  the 
wall  Neh  12  42  4  Son  of  Hur  the  Judahite  1 
Chron  445  Godito  ally  of  David  1  Chron  12  9. 
6  Repairer  of  the  wall  Neh  3  19 

Ezion-geber  (6'zc6n-gP'-)  or  Ezion-gsber  (-gft'-) 
[both  Heb., -giant's  backbone],  ancient  port,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  The  site,  near  AQABA.  is  now 
called  Tell  el-Kheleifeh  It  is  now  some  distance 
from  the  shore,  which  is  advancing  The  Bible  re- 
veals the  existence  of  a  port  here  from  the  reign  of 
Solomon  to  at  least  that  of  Jehoshaphat  (10th 
cent  BC)  1  Kings  926,  2248;  2  Chron  817 
Esion-gaber  Num  33  35,36,  Deut  2  8  Excava- 
tions carried  out  m  1938-40  under  American  aus- 
pices fixed  the  site  of  Ezion-gobor  The  city, 
founded  apparently  by  King  Solomon,  was  estab- 
lished at  one  time  as  a  port  and  a  center  of  copper 
refining  The  scale  of  the  buildings  shows  a  high 
degree  of  planning  and  material  resource 

Eznite  (eVnft),  ostensibly  on  epithet  of  ADINO  m  2 
Sam.  23  8  The  name  with  its  qualifier  is  trans- 
lated in  the  parallel  passage  "he  lifted  up  his  spear." 
1  Chron.  11  11  This  translation  has  been  added  to 

the  passage  m  2  Sam  in  AV 

Ezra  [Heb  ,-help].  1  Central  figure  of  the  book  of 
EZRA  3  Priest  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel. 
Neh.  12.1  8  Judahite.  1  Chrcuu  4.17. 


Cress  refw «w««  art  Ja4k*tetf  by  SMALL  CAPJTAM.  The  toy  to  ffWMMtatioa  fee*  j»o  1. 


Ezra,  or  Esdrw  (SVdrtw),  and  NehemUh  (neuml'a) 
[Heb., -consoled  by  God),  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, a  single  work  m  the  Hebrew  canon,  occupy- 
ing the  15th  and  the  16th  place  in  AV,  they  are 
usually  called  1  and  2  Esdras  m  the  Vulgate  and  the 
Western  canon.  Eera  (fl  after  400  B  C  )  was  a 
priest;  Nehemiah  (0.  444  B  C.)  was  a  cupbearer  to 
Artaxerxea  I  and  became  governor  of  Jerusalem. 
The  books  narrate  events  of  the  return  of  the  Jews 
to  Palestine  from  captivity,  aa  follows:  Zerubba- 
bel's  return  with  a  certain  number,  beginning  with 
a  favorable  decree  by  Cyrus  m  538  B  C  ,  but  en- 
countering opposition  m  rebuilding  the  city  walla 
(Ezra  1-6),  Eara's  account  of  his  own  return  in  468 
B  C  (possibly  398  B  C  ),  with  the  eviction  from 
Jewish  families  of  Gentile  wives  (E*ra  7-10), 


Nehemiah'a  return  in  444  B  C.,  with  the  rebuilding 
of  the  walls  m  spite  of  rich,  powerful  enemies  (Neh 
1-7) ,  the  solemn  reading  of  the  Law  and  signing  of 
a  covenant  (Neh.  8-10) ;  the  conclusion  of  the  walla 
(Neh  1 1-12) ,  and  an  addendum  telling  of  some  re- 
forme  of  Nohemiah  ( 13).  The  order  of  events  is  not 
chronological,  and  much  of  the  books  consists  of 
documents  and  hate,  some  of  these  are  not  in  He- 
brew but  in  Western  Aramaic  The  work  was  prob- 
ably originally  one  with  Chronicles  The  E*ra  of 
Neh  12.1,13,33,  and  the  persons  named  Nchemiah 
m  Ezra  2  2,  Neh  3  16,  7.7,  are  not  the  famous 
leaders  See  OLD  TKSTAMBNT  See  also  ESDHAS. 

Ezrahite  (eVru-),  a  patronymic,  see  ZHRAH  1. 

Ezn  (-rl)  [Heb  ,-helpj,  officer  under  David  1 
Chron  27.26 


FACADE 

EzitUno  6t  Romano  (&"sale'ndVla'r&ma'ii&),  119<i 
1269,  Italian  Ghibellme  leader  and  soldier,  a  faith- 
ful supporter  of  Emperor  FREDERICK  II.  He  held 
Verona,  Vicenca,  Padua,  and  other  cities  and  after 
Frederick  defeated  (1237)  the  Lombard  League 
at  Cortenuova  he  became  the  greatest  power  in 
N  Italy.  He  had.  however,  to  fight  continuously 
against  the  Guelphs.  In  1238  he  married  a  natural 
daughter  of  Frederick  In  1254  Pope  Innocent  IV 
excommunicated  htm  and  a  strong  alliance  was 
formed  against  htm  Ezaolmo  lout  Padua  (1256), 
but  m  1258  took  Brescia  After  an  attempt  to  con- 
quer Milan  he  was  defeated  and  wounded  at  Cas- 
sano  and  died  soon  afterward  His  name  is  remem- 
bered as  that  of  a  cruel  tyrant;  Dante  placed  him 
in  the  Inferno 


iiuma,  wiucii  prouauiy  rep- 
,  quito  disappeared  before 
i  Western  alphalrets  /  has 
voiceless  labiodental  frica- 


F,  sixth  letter  of  the  ALPHABET     The  Greek  letter 
eoriesponding  to  it,  digamma,  which  probably  rep- 
resented a  sound  like  w,  quite  disap  •  •    - 
the  classical  penod     In  V" 
usually  lepresented  the  vo 

live  In  MUSICAL  MUTATION  F  stands  for  a  note  in 
the  scale  In  Chemistry  F  is  the  symbol  of  the 
element  FLUORINE) 

Fab  ens  (fa'Mnz) ,  unincorporated  town  (pop  c  2,000) , 
extreme  W  Texas,  SE  of  El  Paso  and  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  an  imgated  region 

Faber,  Fredenck  William  (fa'bur),  1814-63,  English 
theologian  and  hymn  writer,  friend  of  J  H  New- 
man. An  adherent  of  the  Oxford  movement,  ho 
became  in  1843  rector  of  Eton  In  1846  he  entered 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  with  some  of  his 
f  i  lends  and  parishioners  founded  a  religious  com- 
munity in  Biimtngham,  which  meiged  in  1848  into 
the  ORATORY  of  St  Philip  Nen  Ordained  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  in  1847,  with  Father  Hutchmson  he 
established  in  1849  the  oratory  in  London  of  which 
he  was  superior  for  the  rest  of  his  life  His  poetical 
works  include  The  Cherwell  Water-Lily  (1840)  and 
many  well-known  hymn  s  collected  in  Hymns  (1848) 
Other  writings  are  nine  contributions  to  Lives  of  the 
Canonized  Saints  (1844-45),  The  Blessed  Sacrament 
(1855),  and  The  Foot  of  the  Cross  (1853-60)  See 
biography  by  J  E  Bowden  (2d  ed  ,  1888) 

Faber,  Johannes  (y5ha'uus  fa'bur),  1478-1541, 
German  churchman  His  Gorman  surname  was 
Heigerlin  He  was  a  Doinmu  an  After  1531  he  was 
bishop  of  Vienna.  He  was  friendly  at  first  (until 
1521)  with  Luther  and  Zwmgh,  but  later  he  be- 
(  ame  their  untiring  opponent  in  polemics  He  was 
an  ardent  proponent  of  reform  of  clerical  discipline 
and  of  preaching,  especially  with  respect  to  mdul- 
genc  es 

Faber  SUpuleneis,  Jacobus  (juko'bue  fa'bur  staptt- 
IBn'sIs),  c  1455-1  WO,  Prench  writer  of  the  Refor- 
mation movement  His  name  ui  Frenc  h  was  Jac- 
ques Lefevre  d'Etaples  He  bee  ame  a  priest  and 
was  nmc  h  interested  in  classic  al  studies,  he  was  in 
1507  made  librarian  at  the  abbey  of  Samt-Germain- 
~  '  In  1521  the  Sorbonue  condemned  as 


was  moat  distinguished  from  the  5th  i ent  BC  on- 
ward Stories  of  the  early  members  are,  however, 
mostly  tradition  and  legend  That  is  even  true  of 
Quintus  Fabius  Vibulanus  (kwm'tus  vlbula'nua), 
fl  450  B  C  ,  (.  onaul  three  times  (467, 465,  459  B  C  ) , 
one  of  the  second  deoeinvirate,  although  he  had 
served  Rome  well  in  battle  he  was  exiled  with  the 
other  dec  einvirs  His  descendant,  Quintal  Fabius 
Maximus  Rulhanus  (mak'slmus  rulSfi/nus)  or 
Rullui  (ru'lus),  d  c  291  B  C.,  coneul  five  times 
(322,  310,  308,  c.300,  and  297  B  C  )  and  dictator 
(315  B  C  ),  was  renowned  as  a.  general,  especially 
for  his  victory  over  the  Etruscans,  the  Samnites, 
and  their  allies  at  Sentmum  (295  B  C  )  A  famous 
act  of  insubordination  was  Rulhanus'  attac  k  on  the 
Sammies  when  he  was  master  of  horse  (325  B  C  ) , 
he  was  victorious,  but  his  disobedient  e  to  orders 
brought  hia  condemnation  by  the  dictator  L  Pa- 
pirius  Cursor,  and  Rulhanus  fled  Rome  for  his  life 
His  descendant,  Quintus  Pabius  Maximus  Verru- 
C08U8  (vfrcJoko'sus),  d  203  B  C  ,  the  opponent  of 
HANNIBAL,  was  called  Cunctator  (k&ngk'tutdr) 
[Latin,  -delayer],  because  of  his  tactic  s,  which  have 
given  the  term  Fabian  to  a  waiting  policy  He  was 
consul  five  times  (233,  228,  215,  214,  209  BC). 
and  dictator  (217  B  C  )  after  the  battle  of  Trasi- 
meno  Fabius  kept  his  army  always  near  Hanni- 
bal's but  never  attar  ked,  harassing  Hannibal  con- 
tinually, but  never  joining  battle  The  Romans 
tired  of  Fabius'  polity,  ana  he  was  supplanted  bv 
M  Mmuuus  Rufua  and  Torontms  Varro,  the  rout 
at  Cannae  was  the  result  In  his  last  consulship 
Fabius  took  Tarenturn  from  Hannibal,  a  signal 
victory  Fabius  was  perhaps  not  one  of  the  great 
generals  of  the  PUNIC  WARS,  but  his  tactics  were 
apparently  sound  Another  branch  of  the  family 
was  represented  by  Caius  Fabius  Pictor  (ka'us, 
kl'us,  pTk't6r)  [Latin, -the  painter],  fl  302  B  C  , 
who  painted  the  temple  of  Salus  at  Rome,  the  first 
recorded  Roman  painting  His  grandson  was 
Quintus  Fabius  Pictor,  fl  225  B  C  ,  the  first  Roman 
annalist,  his  history  covered  Rome  from  Aeneas  to 
the  Second  Punic  War  His  work  is  lost  Another 
Fabius  was  Quintus  Fabius  Labeo  (la'b£u),  fl  180 


heretical   a  book  on   St.   Mary    Magdalene,   but      B  C  ,  praetor  (189  B  C  )     He  was  commander  of 
Francis  I  and  MAKCJAKKT  o*  NAVARRE  prevented      the  fleet  in  an  eastern  campaign,  hut  he  seems  to 


further  proi  ess  against  him  Later  he  wan  tutor  to 
the  royal  children  and  librarian  in  the  chateau  at 
Blois  His  last  years  were  spent  at  Nerac,  under 
the  protection  of  Margaret  His  works  (particu- 
larly Psaltenum  qwntuplex,  1509)  are  c  harged  with 
the  current  ideas  that  were  taken  up  into  the  Ref- 
ormation Ho  translated  the  Bible  into  French 
(1523-30) 

Fabian,  Saint  (fa'beun),  pope  (230-50),  a  Roman, 
successor  of  St  Anterus  and  prodecessot  of  St  Cor- 
nelius He  recast  the  ecclesiastical  organization  m 
Rome  Fabiau  was  martyred  under  Deems  Feast 
(with  St  SEBASTIAN)  Jan  20 

Fabian  Society,  influential  English  socialist  society 
An  outgrowth  of  the  Fellowship  of  the  True  Life 
(founded  1883  under  the  influence  of  Thomas 
Davidson),  the  society  was  developed  the  follow- 
ing year  by  Frank  Podmoie  and  Edward  Pease 
G  B  Shaw  and  Sidney  Webb  joined  soon  after  this 
and  became  its  outstanding  exponents  The  group 
achieved  recognition  "with  the  publication  of  Fabian. 
Essays  (1889),  whose  contributors  included  Shaw, 
Webb,  Annie  Besant,  and  Graham  Wallas  Tho 
Fabians  were  opposed  to  the  revolutionary  theory 
of  Marx,  holding  that  social  reforms  and  socialistic 
"permeation"  of  existing  political  institutions 
would  bring  about  the  natural  development  of 
socialism  Repudiating  thus  the  necessity  of  violen  t 
class  struggle,  they  took  little  notice  of  trade  union- 
ism and  other  labor  movements  until  Beatrice 
Potter  (later  Mrs  Sidney  Webb)  joined  the  group 
They  subsequently  helped  create  a  unified  Labour 
party  (1900)  and  became  increasingly  identified 
with  it  The  Labour  party  adopted  their  mam 
tenets,  and  the  Fabian  Society  remains  as  an  inde- 
pendent research  and  publicity  agency  See  E  R. 
Pease,  The  History  of  the  Fabian  Society  (1916): 
G  D.  H.  Cole,  The  Fabian  Society  (1042) 

Fabius  (fa'bfius),  gens  of  ancient  Rome  The  family 


have  used  hw  power  largely  for  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment An  adoptive  member  of  the  gens  was  Quintus 
Fabius  Maximus,  fl  121  B  C  ,  consul  (121  B  C  ), 
called  Allobrogitus  (alobro'jikus),  because  of  his 
victory  over  the  Allobroges  m  Gaul  In  his  triumph 
the  Allobrogian  king  was  led  in  chains 

fable,  short  moral  story,  often  one  in  which  the  char- 
actei  s  are  beasts  or  inanimate  obj  ects  Pei  haps  the 
oldest  fables  are  in  the  Httopadesa  and  PVNCHA- 
TANTRA,  both  professedly  moral  Indian  collections 
The  Buddhist  jataka  tolls  of  the  Buddha's  births 
m  animal  form,  and  the  stones  show  many  signs  of 
being  fabular  in  type  The  Indian  fables  were 
possibly  the  bams  for  the  fables  of  AESOP,  which 
wore  the  earliest  to  be  written  down  Other  names 
important  in  classical  fable  are  BABRIUB,  PHAEDRUB 
and  Pr,ANUDE8  M  \XIMUB  In  medieval  times  be- 
gan the  satirical  seues  of  animal  stones  about 
RBYNARD  THE  Fox,  and  the  fable  was  finally  given 
classic  form  by  Goetho  m  the  19th  cent  The  great- 
est medieval  fabulist  was  Marie  de  France,  from 
whom  Chaucer  took  the  story  in  his  Nun's  Priest's 
Tale,  her  countryman  of  a  later  penod,  LA  FON- 
TAINB,  was  probably  the  greatest  and  most  subtle 
literary  artist  to  write  fables  Lesmng,  Gellert,  and 
others  m  Germany  and  Bernard  Mandeville,  John 
Gay,  and  John  Dryden  in  England  continued  the 
tradition  of  beast  fables  On  the  other  hand,  the 
use  of  fable  to  mean  a  general  narrative  with  a 
lesson  is  demonstrated  in  J.  R  Lowell's  Fable  for 
Cntiet  (1848)  and  in  George  Ade'e  hghthoarted 
Fable*  in  Slang  (1899) 

Fibre,  Jean  Henri  (zha'  art'  fa'bru),  1823-1915, 
French  entomologist  and  author.  He  is  known  for 
his  observations  on  insects  and  his  study  of  insect 
behavior  He  taught  until  1870  at  Carpentraa, 
Ajaocio,  and  Avignon,  wrote  works  on  popular 
science  at  Orange  (1870-79),  then  retired  to  near- 
by Sengnan,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 


of  insects  HIM  principal  work  is  Souvenirs cntomo~ 
logiques  (10  vola  ,  1879- 1907) ,  English  translations 
of  selections  from  this  work  include  The  Life  of  the 
Sjnder  (1912),  The  Life  of  the  Fly  (1913),  The 
Wonders  of  Inttinct  (1918),  The  Marvels  of  the  Insect 
World  (1938),  and  The  Insect  World  of  J  Henri 
Fabre  (ed  with  commentary  and  biographical 
notes  by  E  W  Teale,  1949)  See  studwa  on  Fabro 
by  Augustm  Fabre  (Eng  tr ,  2d  ed ,  1921)  and 
P  F  Bic  knell  (1923) 

Fabre  d'Eglanttne,  Philippe  Frenpois  Hazaire  (felep' 
fraswa'  nazeV  fu'bru  daglaten'),  175O-94,  French 
dramatist  and  revolutionist  His  chief  work,  Le 
Philinte  de  Moliert  (1790),  was  a  sequel  to  Mohere's 
Misanthrope  A  member  of  the  Convention,  he  was 
selected  to  devise  the  names  for  the  months  and 
days  of  the  French  Revolutionary  calendar  He 
was  guillotined 

Fabriaoo,  Gentile  da:«ee  GENTILE  DA  FABRIANO, 

Fabnano  (fabrSa'no),  town  (pop  10,350),  the 
Marches,  central  Italy,  in  the  Apennines  The  local 
school  of  painting,  founded  by  Allegretto  Nu»i  in 
the  14th  cent ,  had  Gentile  da  Fabriano  as  its  beat- 
known  figure  Paper  has  been  made  here  since  the 
12th  cent 

Fabncius  (Cams  Fabric  ius  Luscmus)  (fubrl'shua), 
d  250  B  C  ,  Roman  general  and  statesman,  dis- 
tinguished for  simplicity  of  habit  and  probity  in 
public-  life  He  persuaded  the  Tarentine*  to  ab 
staui  from  war  with  Rome  and,  as  consul  (28! 
BC),  defeated  the  Bou  and  Etruscans  Whih 
ti  eating  with  PYRKHUS  for  the  ransom  of  prisoner 
captured  at  Heraclea  (281  B  C  )  he  rejected  i 
bribe  When  consul  again  (278  B  C  )  he  negotiate* 
terms  of  peace  with  Pyrrhus  and  subsequently  de 
feated  the  Sammtes,  Lucamans,  and  Bruttu 

Fabricius.Hleronymus  (hlur5/uumus),ltal  (Jerommi 
Fabmio  <jard'nem&  fabre'tsyo),  1537-1919,  Itauai 
anatomist,  pupil  and  successor  of  Fallopiua  anc 
teacher  of  William  Harvey  at  Padua  He  was  i 
surgeon,  an  einbiyologtst,  and  an  anatomist,  h< 
discovered  the  venous  valves,  but  did  not  fulli 
understand  their  function.  See  his  De  venarun 
osttolia  (1603,  facsimile  ed  ,  with  introduction  b\ 
K  J  Franklin,  1933) 

Fabncius,  Johan  Christian  (y6han'  krls'tyan  fa 
brc'syoos),  1745-1808,  Danish  entomologist  anc 
economist  Influenced  by  the  methods  of  Lin 
naeus,  under  whom  he  studied,  he  worked  out  t 
classification  of  insects  based  on  mouth  structure 
He  taught  at  the  Univ.  of  Kiel  from  1775 

Fabritius,  Carel  (karl  fabreVseuoa)  c  1624-1664 
Dutch  painter,  pupil  and  worthy  follower  of  Rem 
brandt  His  early  death  in  the  explosion  of  a  pow 
der  magazine  of  Delft  cut  short  a  career  of  th< 
greatest  promise  Among  his  few  but  admirabl* 
works  are  Portrait  of  a  Man  (Rotterdam),  Th> 
Goldfinch  (Tho  Hague) ,  and  Portrait  of  a  tioldu<, 
(National  Gall  .London)  Jan  Vermeer  was  his  pupil 

Fabyan,  Robert  (fa'b£un),  d  1513.  English  chroni- 
cler He  was  a  prosperous  member  of  the  Drapers 
Company  in  London  and  an  alderman  His  Neu 
Chronicle  of  England  and  France,  ending  with  th< 
reign  of  Richard  III,  was  not  published  until  1516 
Subsequent  editions  continued  the  nairative  tc 
later  dates 

facade  (fusnd'.fa-),  exterior  face,  or  wall,  of  a  build- 
mg,  the  designation  implying  ordered  disposal  ol 
its  openings  and  other  features — it  aeems  inapplica- 
ble to  a  wall  without  design  Any  freestanding 
structure  may  have  four  or  more  facades  designated 
by  their  ORIENTATION  (i  e  ,  north  facade,  etc.), 
while  a  building  flanked  by  others  on  either  side 
generally  has  only  a  front  and  a  rear  facade  In 
medieval  churches  the  chief  facade  is  that  of  the 
building's  west  end,  where  are  the  principal  en- 
trance portals  The  architectural  theory  of  the 
facade  is  that,  while  enclosing  a  space,  it  should 
give  by  its  articulation  a  true  expression  of  the  in- 
ternal arrangements  and  the  structure  The  flanks 

of  a  Gothic  cathedral  of  the  best  type  admirably 

fulfill  this  requirement.  The  dictum  of  the  most 
advanced  modern  architecture  requires  of  the  facade 

an  uncompromising  revelation  of  structure  and 

plan  and  avoidance  of  all  architectural  "effect*.*! 


Cross  rttewuMt  are  indkatcd  br  MtALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  p*««  1. 


FACKENTHAL 

FackenthaJ,  Frank  Diehl  (f&'knthdl),  1883-,  Ameri- 
can educator,  b  Heilertown,  Pa  ,  grad.  Columbia, 
1906  He  served  his  university  as  chief  clerk 
(1906-10),  secretary  (1910-37),  and  provost  (1937- 
48)  Between  the  retirement  of  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  (1945)  and  the  installation  of  Oeneral 
Eisenhower  as  president  (1948),  Dr  Fackenthal 
was  acting  president  of  the  university,  retaining  his 
post  as  provost  He  retired  in  1948  His  principal 
speeches  as  acting  president  were  published  as 
The  Cheater  Power  and  Other  Addresses  (1949) 
facsimile  (faksl'mulf),  in  communications,  a  system 
for  transmitting  pictures  or  other  graphic  matter  by 
wire  or  radio  The  surface  of  the  material  to  be 
sent  is  traversed  by  a  light-beam  and  photoelectric- 
cell  arrangement  which  translates  the  light  and 
dark  areas  of  the  material  thus  scanned  into  tones 
of  corresponding  intensity  capable  of  transmission 
by  radio  and  wire  A  receiving  station  revei  ses  the 
process,  reproducing  the  transmitted  material  by 
means  of  a  stylus  which  touches  a  chemically 
treated  paper  in  response  to  tho  received  tones 
factor,  m  arithmetic,  any  number  which  divides  a 

Sven  number  evenly,  without  any  remainder  The 
ctors  of  12  are  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  12  Similarly  m 
algebra,  any  algebraic  expression  which  divides  a 
given  expression  evenly  is  called  a  factor  of  the 
given  expression  See  also  MULTIPLICATION 

factory,  commonly,  an  establishment  wheie  two  or 
more  persons  are  working  for  hire  Primarily  the 
word  factory  was  not  associated  w  ith  manufactui  - 
ing  but  with  a  business  house  under  management  of 
an  agent  With  the  Indu-stnal  Revolution  the 
work  took  on  a  new  meaning,  with  special  implica- 
tions of  wage  labor,  division  of  labor,  and  the  use 
of  machines  The  factory  is  contrasted  with  the 
shop  of  the  master  workman  Standardized  goods 
are  produced  and  sometimes  are  sold  more  cheaply 
by  the  factorv  system,  and  some  of  the  goods  are 
better  than  a  craftsman  can  make  The  obvious 
ad\  antages  of  the  fat  torv  sv  btom  m  some  functions, 
as  in  making  pins,  have  led  to  its  extension  to  fields 
where  the  advantages  have  been  less  decisive,  us 
farming  The  system  at  once  pave  rise  to  social 
problems  that  lemain  unsolved  Soe  Peter  Kropot- 
kin,  Fields,  Factories,  and  Workshops  (1899),  R  C 
Davis,  The  Principles  of  Factory  Organization  and 
Management  (1928),  Lewis  Mumford,  Technics  and 
Civilization  (1934),  G  G  Hvde,  Fundamental*  of 
Successful  Management  (1946) 

factory  acts   see  LABOR  LAW 

Facundo  Quiroga, Juan  see  QUIROOA  JUAN  FACUNDO 

Fadeyev,  Aleksandr  Aleksandrovich  (ulvlksan'dur 
ulvJksan'drCivTcri  fiidja'uf),  1901- ,  Russian  au- 
thor An  active  Communist,  he  fought  m  the  Rus- 
sian civil  war  Both  his  first  novel,  The  Rout  (1926, 
hng  tr  ,  The  Nineteen,  1930),  and  the  long  Last  of 
the  Udfffs  (1929-35)  are  laid  in  Siberia 

fading,  in  radio,  the  irregular  variation  in  the  strength 
and  quality  of  a  received  signal  The  effect  is 
thought  to  be  caused  largely  by  the  constantly 
changing  altitude  and  density  of  the  Kenelly-lleav- 
iBidelayer  Diffeient  parts  of  the  transmitted  wave 
are  reflected  unevenly  and  arrive  at  tho  receiver  out 
of  phase  Automatic  volume  control  alters  the  am- 
plification in  the  receiver  in  response  to  variations  in 
signal  strength  so  that  weak  signals  are  given  great- 
er amplification  than  strong  ones  In  this  way  a 
fairly  constant  level  of  sound  is  maintained  at  the 
loudspeaker 

Faenza  (fnan'tsii),  city  (pop  23,823),  Kmiha-Ro- 
magna,  N  central  Italy,  in  liomagna  The  Manfre- 
di  family,  which  ruled  it  in  the  14th  and  15th  cent , 
enriched  it  with  woiks  of  art  There  aie  a  Renais- 
sance cathedial,  a  town  hall  (12th  cent  ),  and  the 
Manfiedi  palace  A  special  kind  of  richly  colored 
ceramics,  called  faience,  has  been  made  here  since 
the  12th  cent  ,  this  ait  leached  its  flower  between 
1450  and  1550  and  was  revived  m  the  18th  cent 
The  school  and  museum,  containing  fine  specimens 
of  faience,  were  gieatly  damaged  in  the  Second 
World  War 

Faene  Queen*,  The.  see  SPENBFR,  EDMUND 

Faeroe  Islands  or  Faroe  Islands  (both  f&'r&),  Dan 
Faeijerne  (far'u"i]iriiu),  Faerocse  Fjroyar  (fur'var), 
group  of  21  volcanic  islands  (c  540  sq  mi  ,  pop 
29,178),  in  the  N  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  Iceland 
and  the  Shotlands  They  belong  to  the  Danish 
crown  Stromo — on  which  the  capital,  Thorshavn, 
w  located— and  Ostero  are  the  largest  islands  of  the 
group  High,  rugged,  with  sparse  vegetation,  the 
Faeroes  depend  mainlv  on  fishing  and  sheep  raising 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  on  whaling,  fowling,  and 
farming  Despite  frequent  storms  and  fog,  the 
winters  are  mild,  owing  to  the  warm  North  Atlantic 
Drift  Fish  and  wool  are  exported  The  earli- 
est-known inhabitants  of  the  islands  were  Celt- 
ic, but  before  A  D  800  the  Faeroes  were  settled  by 
Norsemen.  The  islands  be<  ame  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Norway  and  were  Christianized  in  the  1 1th  cent 
The  Black  Death  nearly  wiped  out  the  population, 
which  was  replaced  by  Norwegian  settlers  in  the 
14th  and  15th  cent  In  the  Treaty  of  Kiel  (1814), 
which  transferred  Norway  from  the  Danish  to  the 
Swedish  crown,  the  Faeroes  were  not  mentioned 
and  thus  remained  under  Danish  rule.  A  nationalist 
movement  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  written 
Faeroese  language,  which  is  akm  to  Icelandic  and 
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medieval  Norwegian.  In  the  Second  World  War, 
England  established  (1940)  a  protectorate  over.the 
islands  after  the  German  occupation  of  Denmark. 
The  population  profited  greatly  from  the  reorienta- 
tion  of  its  fish  exports  from  Spam  to  England  In 
1948  the  Faeroese  obtained  home  rule.  Their  local 
parliament,  the  Lagtmg,  waa  granted  full  legisla- 
tive powers  m  matters  of  exclusive  concern  to  the 
islands,  and  laws  enacted  by  the  Danish  Rigsdag 
become  valid  in  the  Faeroes  only  after  their  ap- 
proval by  the  Lagtmg  See  Gordon  Hudson,  The 
Faeroes  in  Pictures  (1946) 

Faes,  Pieter  van  der:  see  LKLY,  SIR  PETER. 

Fages,  Pedro  (pfi'dhro  fa'hfts),  fl  1767-96,  Spanish 
governor  of  Alta  California  (1782-91)  In  Mexi- 
co in  1767,  he  was  ordered  to  accompany  the  Por- 
tola  expedition  that  established  (1770)  the  mission 
at  Monterey,  where  he  became  comaiidantt  Later 
that  year  he  led  a  small  party  to  explore  the  oast 
coast  of  San  Francisco  Ba\,  and  his  reports  ui- 
fluenced  the  choic  e  of  the  site  of  San  Francisco  In 
1772,  with  Juan  Crespi,  he  led  an  expedition  from 
Monterey  to  the  Sun  Joaquin  river,  through  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Friction  developed  at  Monte- 
rey between  Fages  and  Father  Junipeio  Serra,  and 
Fages  was  recalled  (1774),  but  he  returned  in  1782 
as  governor  His  administration  was  notable  for 
its  encouragement  of  colonization,  agriculture,  and 
missionary  work  Ho  led  punitive  expeditions 
(1781-82)  against  the  Indians  of  the  Colorado  river 
area,  describing  them  m  a  diurv,  The  Colorado  River 
Campaign  (Eng  tr  ,  1913)  Two  other  chanes,  The 
Expedition  to  San  Francisco  Hay  in  1770  (Eng  tr  , 
1911)  and  A  Historical,  Political,  and  Natural 
Description  of  California  (Eng  tr  ,  1937),  are  valu- 
able source  materials  for  the  historv  of  the  period 

Faggi,  Alfeo  (alfa'6  fad'je),  1885-,  American  sculp- 
tor, b  Florence,  Italy  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1913  Faggi  is  best  known  for  his  sensitive 
interpretation  of  religioub  subjects  in  bionze  His 
work  lecalls  the  Italian  primitives,  but  is  also  a 
highly  pei  sonal  expression  His  Pietti  (Ai  t  Inst  , 
Chicago),  Stations  of  the  Cross  (Chuich  of  St 
Thomas  tho  Apostle,  Chicago),  iS'f  Francis  (Santa 
Fe  Mus),  and  low  lehefs  ("Whitney  Mus.  New 
York)  are  characteristic  works 

Faguet,  finule  (arael'  fagiV),  1847-1916,  French 
htorarv  critic  and  historian  His  literal  v  studies  of 
tho  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  cent  re-created  an 
interest  in  tho  development  of  Fiench  liteiatuie 
Later  works  include  Le  Culte  de  V incompetence 
(1910,  Eng  tr  ,  1911),  L'Horreur  dea  reaiMnsabititfs 
(1911,  Eng  tr  ,  1914),  and  Jean-Jacqms  Rousseau 
(5  vols,  1911-13) 

Fahrenheit,  Gabriel  Daniel  (fa'runhlt,  Ger  ga'brSPl 
da'nvM  fa'runhlt).  Ib8b-1736,  German  physicist, 
b  Danzig  He  improved  the  thermometer  by  sub- 
stituting mercury  for  alcohol,  invented  a  new  type 
of  hygrometer,  and  devised  the  Fahrenheit  scale 
(see  TKMPEHATUHE) 

Faial    see  FAYAI 

Faidherbe,  Louis  Leon  Cesar  (IwcV  IfuV  sftzar'  fa- 
d6ib'),  1818-89,  French  colonial  administrator  As 
>vemor  of  Senegal  (1854-61,  1863-65),  he  fought 
_. 'AM  OMAR  and  established  an  orderly  and  greatly 
expanded  colony  In  the  FRANCO-PRUSMHN  WAR, 
he  assumed  command  of  the  Army  of  the  North  in 
the  dark  days  after  the  fall  of  Sedan  and  gained 
some  success 

faience  (fawns',  -tins',  fl-)  [for  FAENZA,  Italy),  term 
applied  to  many  kinds  of  pottery,  especially  to 
earthenware  with  ai)  opaque  lead  glaze,  e  g , 
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Failly,  Pierre  Louis  Charles  de  (pyeV  Iwe'  sharl'  du 
faye'),  1810-92,  Fiench  general  He  fought  in  Al- 
geria, in  the  Crimean  War,  and  at  Magentu  and 
Sol  fen  no  (1859)  Heading  the  expeditionary  foices 
sent  to  protect  tho  Papal  States,  ho  defeated  Gari- 
baldi at  Montana  (1867)  In  this  campaign  tho 
Chasscpot  rifle  was  first  used  Failly  commanded 
the  right  wing  of  MacMahon'n  armv  at  Sedan 
(1870)  The  disastrous  outcome  of  that  battle  (see 
FRANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR)  is  largely  ascribed  to 
Failly's  tactics 

fainting  or  syncope  (sTng'kupe,  am'-),  temporary 
loss  of  consc  umsness  resulting  from  an  insuffic  lent 
flow  of  blood  to  the  brain  Among  the  causes  of  the 
condition  are  emotional  shock,  lack  of  food,  being 
in  a  poorly  ventilated  place,  hemorrhage,  pain,  and 
anemia  To  prevent  an  injured  person  from  fainting 
it  is  wise  to  have  him  sit  or  lie  down  while  being 
given  first-aid  or  othei  medical  treatment  The 
sensation  of  faintness  is  best  treated  bv  1>  ing  down 
with  the  body  level  or,  if  this  ia  not  possible,  by 
lowering  the  head  to  a  position  below  the  heart, 
Sometimes  it  is  helpful  to  hold  an  ammonia  inhal- 
ant near  the  nose  and  to  sprinkle  the  face  with  cold 
water  Stimulants  by  mouth  should  never  be  given 
unless  the  patient  is  conscious 

Fair,  James  Graham,  1831-94,  American  financier, 
b  near  Belfast,  Ireland  He  came  to  America  as  a 
child,  grew  up  on  an  Illinois  farm,  and  went  to  the 
West  in  1861  in  search  of  gold  In  partnership  with 
J  W  Mackay,  J  C  Flood,  and  William  S  O'Brien, 
he  made  a  large  fortune  from  the  silver  of  the  Corn- 
stock  Lode  He  waa  U  S  Senator  from  Nevada 
from  1881  to  1887 

fair.  Before  the  development  of  transportation  and 
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marketing  had  made  it  possible,  in  effect,  to  bur 
anything  anywhere  at  any  time,  special  opportuni- 
ties for  marketing  were  afforded  by  religious  ob- 
servances that  brought  many  people  together  from 
distant  places  Periodic  markets,  or  fairs,  of  this 
kind  developed  in  Greece  and  Rome  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  advantages  of  such  fairs  became 
much  greater  Merchants  traveling  together  were 
safer  than  those  who  traveled  alone,  and  special 
privileges  were  granted  to  those  who  transacted 
business  at  fairs  The  greatest  period  of  the 
European  fairs  was  the  13th  and  14th  cent  The 
European  fair  has  always  been  a  business  institu- 
tion, for  buying,  selling,  and  bartering  It  de- 
clined under  competition  with  continuous  market- 
ing, but  a  few  fairs  survived,  as  those  of  Leipzig 
and  Nizhni  Novgorod  At  some  fairs,  marketing 
was  of  products  in  general ,  but  others  were  limited, 
e  g  ,  to  cattle  or  to  cheese  Rosa  Bouheur's  paint- 
ing of  a  horsefan  is  well  known  Some  fairs  that 
are  no  loiigei  held  aio  remembered  in  legend,  as 
Donnybrook  Fait  in  Ireland,  abolished  in  1855,  is 
remembered  for  its  turbulence  The  typical  Ameri- 
can fair  has  little  m  common  with  tho  European  fair 
but  the  name  It  is  not  a  market  but  an  exhibition 
of  products  that  are  ranked  by  judges  according 
to  their  relative  excellence  The  products  exhibited 
are  typically  those  of  the  farm  and  the  home  The 
credit  for  the  plan  arid  for  its  prompt  success  be- 
longs to  Elkanah  Watson,  who  organized  and  con- 
ducted tho  first  Berkshue  County  Fair  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass,  in  1811  The  enthusiastic  response  of  the 
rural  population  to  this  opportunity  to  meet  their 
noighbots  and  to  compare  the  best  products  of 
their  work  led  swiftlv  to  the  establishing  of  annual 
county  and  state  fairs  throughout  the  United 
States  As  the  wilderness  was  occupied  bv  set- 
tlers, the  fair  was  promptly  introduced,  tales  of 
the  moageiness  of  the  first  fairs  aie  a  part  of 
neighborhood  lore  A  famous  rural  fair  is  that  at 
Danburv,  Conn  The  nature  of  countv  and  <*tate 
fairs  has  changed  with  changes  in  farming  Ma- 
chines made  by  distant  factories  are  exhibited 
Race  horses  from  a  distance,  handled  by  profes- 
sional jockevs,  have  displaced  horses  of  the 
neighborhood  nddon  or  driven  h\  their  owners 
In  some  places,  allegiance  to  the  fair  has  weakened 
until  it  has  boon  discontinued  !<or  woild's  fans, 
see  EXPOSITION  See  W  C  Neoly,  The  Agricultural 
Fair  (1935) 

Fairbairn,  Sir  William  (fur'barn),  1789  1874,  Scot- 
tish engineer  A  pioneer  builder  of  iron  ships,  he 
was  also  known  for  his  bridges,  partic  ularly  for  his 
work  with  George  Stephonson  on  the  railwav 
bridges  ai  ross  the  Conway  river  and  tho  Menai 
Strait  * 

Fairbanks,  Avard  Tennyson,  1S97-,  American  sculp- 
tor, b  Provo,  Utah,  studied  in  Now  York  and 
Paris  He  was  associate  profeasor  of  sculpture 
at  the  Univ  of  Michigan  in  1929  and  1ms  been 
dean  of  the  school  of  fine  aits,  Univ  of  Utah,  since 
1947  \mong  his  important  works  are  Donyhlwy 
of  Idaho,  a  state  memorial,  Old  Oregon  Trail,  a 
marker,  bust  of  Kzra  Meekor  (Univ  of  Oiegcm), 
Three  Witnesses,  memorial  (Salt  Lake  City,  Utah) , 
Pioneer  Mothers,  memorial  (Vancouver,  Wash), 
Hawaiian  Motherhoo<] 

Fairbanks,  Charles  Warren,  1852-1918,  American 
statesman,  Vice  Piesident  (1905-9),  b  Union  co  , 
Ohio,  grad  Ohio  Wosloyan  Univ  (B  A  ,  1872, 
M  A  ,  1875)  He  became  wealthy  as  u,  railrond 
lawyci  in  Indianapolis,  rose  in  Republican  politics, 
and  served  in  the  US  Senate  fiom  1897  to  1905 
He  was  recognized  ns  the  spokesman  of  President 
McKmley  and  of  the  conservatives,  and  Fairbanks 
was  chosen  as  vice  presidential  candidate  with 
Theodoie  Roosevelt  pumarily  to  attract  the  con- 
servative vote  He  continued  to  dominate  his  pai  ty 
in  Indiana  and  was  in  1916  again  vice  presidential 
candidate,  this  time  on  the  unsuccessful  ticket  with 
Charles  Evans  Hughes 

Fairbanks,  Douglas,  188i-1939,  American  moving- 
picture  actor,  whose  real  name  was  Douglas  Elton 
Ulman,  b  Denver  l<rom  1902  to  1914  he  appealed 
on  Bioadwav  and  on  tour  in  light  comedies  and 
vaudeville  In  1916  he  enteied  moving  pictuies 
and  made  his  name  in  such  films  as  Manhattan 
Madness,  The  Amerunno,  Wild  and  Wooly,  He 
Comes  up  Smiling,  The  Mollycoddle,  The  Mark  of 
Zorro,  The  Nut,  The  Three  Musketetrs,  Robin  Hood, 
and  The  Thief  of  liagdad  His  marriage  (1920)  to 
Mary  Pickford  ended  m  divorce  m  1935  Fair- 
banks had  personal  charm  and  groat  musculai 
agility  See  Ahstair  Cooke,  Douglas  Fairbanks 
the  Making  of  a  Screen  Character  (1940) 

Fairbanks,  Erastus,  1792-1864,  Ameucan  manufac- 
turer and  politician,  b  Brnnfield,  Mass  His 
family  moved  to  8t  Johnsbury,  Vt ,  in  1816,  and 
soon  after,  with  two  brothers,  ho  established  an 
iron  foundry  which  manufactured  stoves,  plows, 
and  various  other  implements  The  invention  of 
the  platform  scale  by  Thaddeus  Fairbanks,  a 
younger  brother,  led  the  firm  which  Erastus 
headed  to  concentrate  largely  on  making  scales 
of  various  kinds  The  business  piospered,  arid 
Fairbanks  scales  became  known  throughout  the 
world  Governor  of  Vermont  (1852-63),  he  was 

elected  again  in  1860,  this  time,  aa  a  Republican, 
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and  remained  in  office  the  first  year  of  the  Civil 
War.  His  energetic  support  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  cooperation  m  providing  troops  and 
supplies  place  him  among  the  more  notable  "war 
governors "  See  W  B  Hesseltine,  Lincoln  and 
the  War  Governors  (1948) 

Fairbanks.  Thaddeus,  1796-1886,  American  inven- 
tor, b  Bnrafield,  Mass  He  helped  his  elder  brother, 
Eraatus  Fairbanks,  to  establish  an  iron  foundiy  m 
St  Johnsbury,  Vt ,  where  be  devised  improvements 
for  many  household  and  agricultural  implements 
He  is  remembered  because  he  invented  the  plat- 
form scale,  patented  in  1831 

Fairbanks,  town  (1939  pop  3,455,  1949  estimated 
pop  8,500),  central  Alaska,  on  Chena  Slough, 
where  the  Chena  river  enters  the  Tanana  Fair- 
banks is  the  transportation,  distributing,  and  finan- 
cial centet  foi  the  Tanana  river  area  and  for  the 
whole  vast  region  of  inland  Alaska  Gold  was  dis- 
covered here  in  1902,  and  Fairbanks  grew  rapidly 
as  a  mining  camp  It  declined  somewhat  after 
placer  mining  reached  its  limits,  but  flumps  were 
built  and  two  large  companies  continued  mining  by 
hydraulic  methods  The  building  of  the  Alaska  RR 
increased  the  importance  of  Fairbanks  The  Rich- 
ardson Highway  from  Valdez  on  the  coast  reaches 
Fairbanks,  which  became  in  the  Second  World  War 
the  terminus  of  the  ALASKA  HIGHWAY  There  are 
also  other  highway  s  In  the  war  it  was  an  army  air 
base,  and  a  now  air  base  was  established  in  the  vicin- 
ity after  the  war  Fairbanks  has  one  of  the  prom- 
inent airports  of  the  territory  Just  outside  Fair- 
banks is  the  Univ.  of  Alaska  (see  ALASKA,  UNI- 
VERSITY OF) 

Fairburn,  city  (pop  1,502) ,  NW  Ga  ,  SW  of  Atlanta, 
me  as  a  town  1854,  as  a  city  1925 

Fairbury.  1  City  (pop  2,300),  NE  111 ,  NE  of  Bloom- 
ington,  in  a  farm  and  coal  area,  me  1895  2  City 
(pop  6,304),  co  seat  of  Jefferson  co  ,  SE  Nebr  , 
near  the  Kansas  line  SSW  of  Lincoln,  m  a  farming 
area,  founded  1809  In  the  '70s  and  '80s  it  was  a 
typical  pramo  town  Dairy  products,  metal  cast- 
ings, and  gram  arc  produced  here  It  has  a  munici- 
pal power  plant 

Fairchance,  borough  (pop  1,855),  SW  Pa ,  SSE  of 
Pittsburgh  near  Umontown  Explosives  are  manu- 
factured here 

Fairchild,  David  Grandison,  1809-,  American  bot- 
anist and  agricultural  explorer,  b  East  Lansing, 
Mich  Aftei  graduate  study  at  Naples  Zoological 
Station,  Geimau  universities,  and  the  Buitenzorg 
(Java)  Botanical  Garden,  ho  entered  the  service  of 
the  U  S  Dept  of  Agriculture,  where  ho  organized 
(1897)  and  later  (1906-28)  was  in  charge  of  a 
division  of  plant  exploration  and  introduction  now 
part  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  He  had 
charge  also  of  the  foreign  research  expeditions, 
in  manv  of  which  he  paiticipated  He  wrote 
Exploring  for  Plants,  192,1-1927  (1930),  The 
World  Was  My  Garden  (1938),  Garden  Island*  of 
the  Great  East  (1943),  and  The  World  Grows  round 
My  Door  (1947)  He  married  the  daughter  of 
Alexander  Graham  Bell 

Fair  Employment  Practices  Committee  (FEPC), 
established  (1941)  as  the  Committee  on  I  air  Em- 
ployment Practices  in  the  U  S  government  within 
the  Office  of  Production  Management  by  executive 
order  of  Piesident  F  D  Roosevelt  This  wartime 
committee,  created  to  promote  the  fullest  utiliza- 
tion of  all  available  man  power  and  to  eliminate 
discriminatory  employment  practices,  was  trans- 
ferred (1942)  to  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
and  later  (1943)  was  reorganized  within  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Management  Field  offices  were 
established  in  the  major  industrial  cities  of  the 
United  States,  and  complaints  of  discrimination 
were  reviewed  by  the  committee  Appropriations 
for  tho  FEPC  were  drastically  reduced  for  the  1945 
fiscal  year  and  this  committee  was  suspended 
(1946)  for  lack  of  funds  Efforts  to  establish  a 
permanent  peacetime  FEPC,  as  advocated  by 
President  Harry  S  Truman,  were  blocked  in  the 
U  S  Senate  after  1946 

Fairfax,  Edward,  d  1635,  English  translator  God- 
frey of  Bulloigne,  or,  The  Recotene  of  Jerusalem 
(1600)  was  his  verse  translation  of  Tasso'n  Geru- 
salemma  hberata  In  Discourse  on  Witchcraft  (1621) 
he  recounts  alleged  witchcraft  in  his  own  family 

Fairfax,  Thomas  Fairfax,  3d  Baron.  1612-71,  Eng- 
lish Holdier-etatesman  Son  of  Ferdmando  Fairfax, 
2d  Baron  Fairfax  of  Cameron  (1584-1648),  whose 
title  he  inherited  and  under  whom  he  fought  until 
1644,  he  was  given  command  of  the  New  Model 
Army  (1645)  That  same  year  the  army  crushed 
Charles  I  at  Naseby  Fairfax  was  conservative  by 
nature,  and  when  the  quarrel  developed  between 
the  army  and  Parliament  he  lost  influence  over 
army  policies,  although  he  remained  nominal  com- 
mandor  after  Cromwell  had  become  the  dominant 
figure  Nominated  as  a  judge  of  Charles  I,  ho  re- 
signed when  he  realized  the  king's  execution  was 
predetermined  He  resigned  his  command  rather 
than  invade  Scotland  (1650),  became  hostile  to 
Cromwell  during  the  Protectorate  because  of  his 
dread  of  a  military  dictatorship,  and  was  instru- 
mental m  securing  the  return  of  CHARLES  II  to  the 
throne  (1660)  He  was  an  able  and  valiant  officer 
In  politics  he  found  himself  moving  less  rapidly 
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than  the  times.  See  the  correspondence  of  the 
Fairfax  family  called  Memorials  of  the  Reign  of 
Charles  I  (to  1642,  ed  by  J  G.  W  Johnson,  2 
vols  ,  1848)  and  Memorials  of  the  Civd  War  (to 
1660,  ed  by  R  Bell,  2  vols  ,  1849),  biography  by 
C  R  Markham  (1870) 

Fairfax,  Thomas  Fairfax,  6th  Baron,  1693-1781, 
proprietor  of  the  Northern  Nee  k  of  Virginia,  b 
Kent,  England,  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford 
The  Northern  Nerk,  comprising  the  land  between 
the  Rappahannock  and  the  Potomac ,  was  inherited 
by  him  through  his  mother  from  his  grandfather, 
the  2d  Barou  CULPFPER,  colonial  governor  of 
Virginia  Virginia  disputed  the  extent  of  his  grant, 
and  both  parties  had  surveys  made,  Fairfax  coining 
to  the  colony  for  that  purpose  (1735-37)  In  1745 
the  privy  council,  in  return  for  certain  concessions 
made  by  Fairfax,  confirmed  his  claim  m  full  (a 
minimum  of  5,282,000  acres),  and  two  years  later 
he  returned  to  Virginia  to  live  permanently  He 
spent  several  years  with  his  cousiu  and  former 
agent,  Col  William  Fairfax,  the  patron  of  tho 
youthful  George  WASHINGTON,  at  "Belvoir"  on  the 
Potomac  before  moving  (1752)  to  the  hhenandoah 
Valley,  whore  he  built  "Greeuway  Court,"  near 
Winchester  Though  a  Loyalist  in  sentiment  (ho 
was  tho  only  resident  peer  in  the  colonies),  he  went 
unharmed  during  the  American  Revolution  The 
state  of  Virginia  canceled  the  proprietorship  m 
1785  Son  D  S  Freeman,  George  Washington, 
Vol  I  (1948) 

Fairfax  1  Residential  town  (pop  2,198),  W  Calif ,  N 
of  San  Francisco,  me  1931  2  Village  (pop  1,116), 

5  Minn  ,  E  of  Redwood  Falls,  in  a  farming  region 

3  Oil  town  (pop  2,327),  N  Okla  ,  near  the  Arkansas 
river  NW  of  Tulsa,  founded   c  1905,  me    1909 

4  Town  (pop   1,379),  S  S  C  ,  near  Allendale  SSW 
of  Columbia,  in  a  truck  and  livestock  aiea,  settled 
1876,  me    1898     5  Rural  town  (pop    1,229),  NW 
Vt ,  SE  of  St  Albana,  granted  1763,  settled  1783 

6  Town  (pop  979),  N  Va  ,  WSW  of  Washington, 
D  C  ,  me    1892     In  the  old  courthouse  (1800)  of 
Fairfax  co    are  the  wills  of  George  and  Martha 
Washington     Mt    Vernon,  Gunston  Hall  (1755- 
58),  and  Pohick  Church  (1774)  are  in  the  county 

Fairfield.  1  Steel-manufacturing  city  (pop  11,703), 
N  central  Ala,  near  Birmingham,  planned  as  an 
industrial  city,  founded  c  1910  as  Coiey,  me  1919 

2  City  (pop  1,312),  co  seat  of  Solano  co  ,  W  Calif  , 
NE  of  San  Francisco,  founded    1859,  me    1903 
There  are  sheep  ranches  and  fruit  and  dairy  farms 

3  Industrial  town  (pop    21,135),  SW  Conn  ,  be- 
tween Bridgeport  and  Wostport,  settled  1639     It 
was  the  scene  of  a  battle  with  the  Pequots  (1637). 
In  the  Revolution  the  British  burned  much  of  the 
village    The  residential  part  of  the  town  has  many 
colonial  houses     4  City  (pop    4,008),  co    seat  of 
Wayne  co  ,  SE   111  ,  W  of  the  Little  Wabash,  in 
a  farm  region,  settled  c  1819,  ino    1840     Automo- 
bile parts,  dresses,  and  paper  boxes  are  made  here 

5  City  (pop   6,773),  co   seat  of  Jefferson  eo ,  SE 
Iowa,  E  of  Ottumwa,  me   1847     It  is  a  residential, 
trade,   and  manufacturing  center    Washing  ma- 
chines are  made  here    The  first  annual  Iowa  State 
Fair  was  held  here  in  1854    The  city  is  the  seat  of 
Parsons    College     (Presbyterian,     coeducational, 
1875)  and  of  Old  Settlers'  Park  (with  a  log  cabin 
built  in  1836)     €  Town  (pop   5,294).  S  Maine,  on 
the  Kennebec  above  Waterville,  settled  1774,  me 
1788     It  is  the  seat  of  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium 
and  of  the  Good  Will  Homes  and  Schools    There 
are  woolen  nulls    7  Village  (pop   1,409),  SW  Ohio, 
NE  of  Dayton     The  Fairfield  Air  Depot  is  here 
8  Town  (pop    1,047),  co    seat  of  Freestone  eo  , 
E  central  Texas,   WSW  of   Palestine,  me    1933 
Small  plants  use  the  native  lumber    9  Town  (pop 
1.444),  NW  Vt  ,  E  of  St  Albans,  in  a  region  known 
for  its  maple  sugar,  granted  1763,  settled  1787 
Chester  A   Arthur's  birthplace  is  near 

Fair  Haven.  1  Borough  (pop  2,491),  E  N  J  ,  on  the 
Navesmkand  NEof  Red  Bank,  me  1912  2  Town 
(pop  2,245),  W  Vt ,  W  of  Rutland  The  town  is 
known  for  its  slate,  the  first  slate  quarry  m  Ver- 
mont was  opened  heie  in  1839  Many  inhabitants 
are  descendants  of  Welsh  slate  workers  who  immi- 
grated in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  cent  Matthew 
Lyon  was  a  citizen  of  Fair  Haven 

Fairhaven,  town  (pop  10,938),  SE  Mass  ,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Acushnet  opposite  New  Bedford,  set- 
tled 1670,  set  off  from  New  Bedford  1812  Boat- 
building is  earned  on  William  Bradford,  the  ma- 
rine painter,  was  born  here 

Fair  Havens,  Crete   see  LASEA 

Fair  Head,  Northern  Ireland   see  BBNMORE  HEAD 

Fairhope,  resort  town  (pop  1,845),  SW  Ala  ,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Mobile  Bay,  founded  1894  95  by  fol- 
lowers of  Henry  George,  me  1908  It  remained  a 
single-tax  town  until  1937  The  experimental 
School  of  Organic  Education  is  hero 

Fair  Isle,  rocky  island  (pop  108),  3  mi  long  and  2 
mi  wide,  off  N  Scotland,  halfway  between  the 
Orkneys  and  the  Shetland  Islands  It  is  known  for 
its  knitted  hosiery  of  bright,  many-colored  design 
Fishing  and  sheep  raising  are  also  pursued  Fair 
Isle  is  a  famous  bird  migration  station 

Fair  Lawn,  borough  (pop  9,017),  NE  N  J ,  near 
Paterson;  inc.  1924  Airplanes  are  made  Tho  bor- 
ough includes  the  planned  community  Radburn 
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Fairmont.  1  City  (pop.  6,088),  co  seat  of  Martin  co  , 
8  Mmn  ,  8  of  New  Ulna  near  the  Iowa  line,  platted 
1857,  me  as  a  village  1878,  as  a  city  1002  Railway 
maintenance  equipment  is  made  here,  and  the  city 
is  a  shipping  point  for  farm  products  The  court- 
house, on  the  site  of  a  stockade  built  in  the  Sioux 
outbreak  of  1802,  has  pioneer  relics  2  Town  (pop 
1,993),  S  N  C  ,  near  the  S  C  line  S  of  Fayettevilhs, 
in  a  farm  area  3  City  (pop  23,105),  co  seat  of 
Marion  eo  ,  N  W  Va  ,  where  the  West  Fork  and  the 
Tygart  form  the  Monongahela,  in  a  rich  bitumi- 
nous-coal area,  founded  1843  Glass  and  glass 
pioductn  are  made  here  Fairmont  is  the  seat  of 
a  state  teachei  s  college  and  a  state  hospital 

Fairmont  City,  village  (pop  1,905),  SW  111  ,  indus- 
trial suburb  of  East  St  Louis,  foundod  1910  aa 
Willow  Town,  me  1914  as  Fairmont  City 

Fairmount,  town  (pop  2,382),  E  central  Ind  ,  NNE 
of  Indianapohtt  It  has  a  cannery  The  town  is  the 
site  of  national  and  state  conferences  of  the 
Methodist  Church 

Fairmount  Heights,  town  (pop  1,391),  W  central 
Md  ,  a  suburb  of  Washington,  D  C  ,  me  1927 

Fair  Oaks    see  PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGN 

Fan-port,  village  (pop  4,644).  W  N  Y  ,  SE  of  Roch- 
ester arid  on  the  Ene  Canal,  me  1867  Tin  cans 
are  made  here 

Fairport  or  Fairport  Harbor,  village  (pop  4,628), 
NE  Oluo,  on  Lake  Erie  near  Pamesville,  laid  out 
1810  as  Grandon,  me  1836  as  Fairport  A  fishing 
village,  it  also  ships  iron  ore  and  coal 

Fairview.  1  Borough  (pop  8,770),  NE  N  J  ,  neai 
the  Hudson  NE  of  Jersey  Citv,  settled  1860,  me 
1894  2  Village  (pop  4,700),  NE  Oluo,  near  Cleve- 
land 3  City  (pop  1,913),  co  seat  of  Major  co  , 
NW  central  Okla  ,  near  the  Cimarron  river,  in  a 
farm  and  dairy  section,  settled  1893,  me  as  a  town 
1901,  as  a  city  1909  4  City  (pop  1,314),  central 
Utah,  on  the  San  Pitch  river  m  the  Sanpete  Valley, 
S  of  Provo,  settled  1859  by  Mormons,  me  1872 
The  dairy  and  farm  region  long  had  some  irrigation 
from  the  river  and  now  receives  some  water  from  a 
Green  River  tributary  by  the  Sanpete  project 

Fairview  Park,  town  (pop  1,074),  Vermillion  co  ,  W 
Ind  ,  N  of  Torre  Haute 

fairy,  m  legend  of  the  British  Isles,  a  supernatural 
being  quite  similar  to  human  beings,  but  endowed 
with  various  magic  powers  and  generally  ill- 
disposed  towards  men  The  JINNI  of  Arabian  folk- 
lore is  similar  Fairies  are  nearly  always  of  great 
beauty,  an  attribute  that  distinguishes  them  from 
the  non-English  types  of  ELK,  GNOME,  GOBLIN,  NIX, 
and  TKOLL  The  night  is  the  favorite  time  of  fairies 
It  is  dangerous  for  human  beings  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  them  thus,  there  are  many  stories  of 
human  lovers  of  fairies  dying  or  being  carried  away 
In  the  16th  cent  the  fairies  became  very  popular 
in  English  literature,  and  Shakspere  led  the  way 
in  conventionalizing  them  The  fairy  became  a 
tiny,  dainty  little  creature  associated  with  flow- 
ers The  diminutive  size  of  fairies  had  no  great 
place  m  popular  belief  until  Elizabethan  literature 
touched  the  people  (for  a  similar  development,  see 
BROWNIE)  At  the  same  time,  all  kinds  of  classical 
names  and  ideas  were  connected  with  the  fames, 
and  they  were  given  a  king  and  queen,  Oberon  and 
Titaiua  or  Queen  Mab,  and  were  identified  with 
sylphs,  dryads,  and  wood  sprites  Supernatural 
beings  on  the  Continent  were  associated  with  the 
pagan  gods  In  very  recent  times  belief  in  fairies 
has  been  strong  in  Ireland,  where  a  fundamental 
distinction  is  made  between  the  fearful  Little 
People  or  Good  People  (a  euphemism)  and  larger 
man-sized  fames  In  the  16th  and  17th  cent  belief 
in,  and  supposed  dealings  with,  fames  were  so 
general  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  conducted  a 
vigorous  campaign  against  them  (For  special  types 
of  creatures  like  fames,  see  ROBIN  GOODFELLOW, 
PUCK,  and  WAYLAND  SMITH,  also  TUATHA  DE 
DANAVN,  KELPIE,  BANSHEE,  and  LEPRECHAUN  ) 
The  appearance  of  supernatural  beings  and  of 
magic  of  all  sorts  is  chaiactenatic  of  fairy  tales 
The  groat  adapters  of  popular  fairy  tales  were 
Charles  PBRRAULT  and  the  brotheis  GRIMM  Hans 
Christian  ANDERSEN'S  fairy  tales  are  perhaps  the 
most  artistic  examples  of  this  literary  genre  An- 
drew LANQ  and  James  STEPHENS  were  other 
notable  contributors. 

Faisal,  see  FEISAL. 

faith,  see  CREED. 

faith  healing,  relief  or  cure  of  bodily  ills  without 
material  aid,  through  some  religious  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  sufferer  Cures  are  commonplace 
in  religions  of  the  most  diverse  cultures  In  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  traditions  prayers  for  cures 
and  miracles  are  normal,  thus  the  apostles  devel- 
oped a  ritual  of  healing  (James  5  14-lb,  see  also 
MIRACLE)  In  the  traditional  c  hurches  healing  has 
centered  about  the  sacraments  of  the  Eucharist 
and  EXTREME  UNCTION  and  around  shrines  (eg, 
LOURDES  and  SAINTE  ANNE  DE  BEVUPRE)  and 
RELICS  Since  1800  there  have  appeared  a  number 
of  groups  who  cultivated  faith  healing,  e  g  ,  that 
of  John  Alexander  Dowit,  the  Emmanuel  move- 
ment, and  the  PECULIAR  PEOPLE  The  followers  of 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE,  approaching  the  problem 
differently,  do  not  consider  their  system  one  of 
faith  healing  They  count  man  as  like  God, 
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FAITHORNE 

spiritual,  therefore  not  truly  subject  to  material 
ills  Faith  healing  is  of  obvious  interest  to  psy- 
chiatry, especially  in  the  fields  of  psychosomatic 
medicine  and  PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Faithorne,  William  (f&'thdrn),  1616-91,  the  elder, 
English  engraver  and  portrait  painter,  pupil  of 
Robert  Peake  His  activities  during  the  English 
civil  war  caused  him  to  be  banished  to  France, 
where  he  studied  with  Robert  Nanteuil  He  re- 
turned to  London  c  1650  and  devoted  himself  to 
engraving,  portraiture  in  crayon,  and  print  soiling 
His  best  (mannings  arc  portraits,  executed  in  a 
brilliant  and  finished  manner — the  duchess  of 
Cleveland  (after  Lely),  Lady  Paston  (after  Van 
Dyck),  Oliver  Cromwell,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and 
John  Milton  Faithorne  engraved  also  two  curious 
maps  of  London  (Bibhotheque  nationale,  Paris) 
and  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  (British  Mus  )  His 
son,  William  Faithorne,  the  younger,  1656-1701?, 
engraved  portraits  in  mezzotint 
Faiyum,  Egypt  see  FAYUM 

Paizabad  (fl'zubad,  flzabad'),  city  (pop  c  20,000), 
capital  of  Badakhshan  prov  ,  NE  Afghanistan.  It 
is  a  trading  center  with  a  fort  built  in  1904 
FaJzabad.  India  see  FYZABAD 
fakir  (fukeV,  fa'kur)  [Arabic, -poor],  a  Moslem 
monk  The  term  has  been  extended  to  include 
monks  in  India  of  all  sorts  and  wandering  beggar? 
as  well  Because  of  their  skill  at  magical  tricks  and 
awe-inspiring  fonts,  fakirs  are  commonly  con- 
sidered wonder-working  magicians  In  general, 
the  word  has  come  to  mean  a  quasi-ast  etic  man 
who  lives  off  charity,  by  begging,  working  miracles, 
or  other  means  The  term  DKRVISH  is  synonymous 
with  fakir  as  applied  to  Moslem  monks 
Falaise  (fuleV).  town  (pop.  3,954),  Calvados  dept , 
N  France,  in  Normandy  It  has  tanneries  and  a 
textile  industry  At  the  castlo  of  the  first  dukes  of 
Normandy  WILLIAM  I  of  England  (William  the 
Conqueror)  was  born  It  was  heavily  damaged  in 
the  NORMANDY  CAMPAIGN  of  1944,  m  which  Falaise 
was  a  key  point 

Falange  (fa'lanj),  Spanish  political  party,  founded  in 
1933  as  the  Falange  Kspafiola  Tradicionalista  by 
Jose  Antonio  Pnmo  de  Rivera,  son  of  the  former 
Spanish  dictator  Professing  generally  the  prin- 
ciples of  FASCISM,  the  Falange  distinguishes  itself 
from  other  fascist  groups  by  its  great  insistence  on 
national  tradition,  particularlv  emphasizing  the  im- 
perial and  Renaissance  Christian  traditions  of 
Spam  The  Falange  militia  sided  with  the  Insur- 
gents in  the  Spanish  civil  war  of  1936-39  and 
emerged  as  the  most  powerful  single  party 
Branches  of  the  Falange  were  created  in  Latin 
American  countries  In  1942  Francisco  Franco  dis- 
missed the  head  of  the  Falange,  Ham6n  Serrano 
Sufier,  and  virtually  absorbed  it  into  his  one-party 
government 

Falashas  (-la'-)  [Ethiopic, —emigrant],  group  of  Ab- 
yssimans  of  Jewish  affinity  Pagan  influences  have 
affected  their  Judaism  See  J  M  Flad,  The 
Falaeha*  of  Abyssinia  (Eng  tr  ,  1869) 
falcon  (f&l'kn,  f&'kn),  name  for  a  number  of  species 
of  long-winged  birds  of  prey  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  Only  the  female  is  used  in  FALCONRY 
Falcons  fly  at  great  speed  with  rapidly  moving 
wings  and  do  not  soar  as  do  hawks  They  have 
strong  hooked  and  notched  bills  They  eat  birds, 
small  mammals,  and  insects  The  Old  World  pere- 
grine and  the  gyrfalcon  Our'-)  of  arctic  regions 
have  been  much  used  m  falconry  The  duck  hawk, 
the  American  vanety  of  the  peregrine,  can  overtake 
almost  any  bird  in  flight  and  kill  it  by  striking  it  to 
earth  or  by  grasping  it  with  deadly  talons  Other 
Amen  can  falcons  are  the  pigeon  hawk,  the  sparrow 
hawk,  and  the>prame  falcon  The  kestrel  and  the 
merlin  are  English  falcons 

Falcone,  Anieffo  (anyel'lo  falk6'na),  1600-1665, 
Italian  painter,  sometimes  called  the  Oracolo  delle 
Battaghe  Two  of  his  battle  scenes  are  in  the 
National  Museum,  Naples,  two  others  in  the  Prado, 
Fight  between  Turks  and  Cavalry  is  in  the  Louvre 
and  Flight  into  Egypt  in  the  Naples  cathedral 
Falconer,  Hugh  (hu'  fftk'nur),  1808-65,  British 
paleontologist,  botanist,  and  physician  to  the  East 
India  Company  in  Bengal  For  many  years  (1830- 
42,  1847-65),  he  remained  in  India,  serving  as 
superintendent  of  the  botanic  gardens  at  Saha- 
ranpur  and  at  Calcutta,  steadily  carrying  on  his 
researches  which  resulted  in  remarkable  discover- 
ies of  fossil  fauna  and  flora  After  his  retirement 
he  continued  his  researches  in  Europe  He  edited 
nine  parts  of  an  illustrated  work,  Fauna  AntKjua 
Sivalensis  (1846-49)  Dr.  Charles  Murchison 
edited  his  Palaeontological  Memoirs  and  Notes 
(1808) 

Falconer,  William  (f&k'nur),  1732-69,  English  poet, 
b  Scotland  The  victim  of  a  shipwreck  off  Greece, 
he  described  his  ordeal  in  a  long  heroic  poem,  The 
Shipwreck  (1762),  which  enjoyed  immediate  but 
transitory  popularity  The  success  of  his  poem 
brought  him  an  appointment  as  purser  on  a  royal 
frigate,  but  on  his  first  voyage  he  was  lost  with  the 
ship  off  Mozambique  ' 

Falconer  (fol'kunur,  fdk'nur),  village  (pop  3,222), 

W  N  Y  .near  Jamestown,  settled  1807,  mo   1891 

Falconet,  Btienne  Maurice  (&ty?n'  mores'  falkOna'), 

1716-91,  French  sculptor,  pupil  of  Lemoyne    He 
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was  famous  under  Louis  XV,  but  much  of  his  work 
was  destroyed  in  the  Revolution.  His  colossal 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  (Lenin- 
grad) and  his  Bathing  Oirl  (Louvre)  are  well-known 
surviving  works 

falconry  (fd'kunre1,  fdl'-),  the  sport  of  hunting  birds 
or  small  animals  with  falcons  It  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Chinese,  Persians,  and  Egyptians.  Falconry 
probably  spread  from  Asia  to  Eastern  Europe  and 
then  to  Western  Europe  and  became  one  of  tho 
chief  sports  of  royalty  and  the  nobility  It  attained 
its  greatest  popularity  m  late  medieval  and  early 
modern  Europe,  but  after  the  17th  cent  falconry 
declined  Subsequent  revivals  never  brought  it 
into  the  favor  it  once  enjoyed  A  renewal  of  interest 
occurred  in  the  United  States  and  several  Euro- 
pean countries  in  the  1930s  The  hawks  used  m 
falconry  are  taken  when  voung  from  their  nests 
They  are  subjected  to  a  rigorous  course  of  training, 
in  which  they  learn  to  fly,  when  released,  at  the 
quarrv ,  to  leave  the  prey  untouched  after  killing 
it,  and  to  sit  quietly,  when  hooded,  on  the  fal- 
coner's wrist  See  W.  F  Russell,  Jr ,  Falconry 
(1940) 

Faleru  (fulPr'PI),  ancient  city  of  Etruna,  Italy,  W  of 
the  Tiber  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Pahscans,  a 
tnbo  who  fought  with  the  Etruscans  against  Rome 
Falern  fell  to  Rome  in  241  B  C  Modern  Civita 
Castellana  is  on  the  site 

Falfurnas  (falfQr'eus),  unincorporated  town  (pop 
c  2,500),  co  seat  of  Brooks  co  ,  S  Texas,  SW  of 
Corpus  Chiisti  The  dairying,  truck-farming,  and 
ranching  area  also  yields  oil  The  city  has  a  le- 
cycling  plant  and  a  gypsum  plant 

Falguiere.  Jean  Alexandra  Joseph  (zh&'  alfksft'dru 
zh6zM'  falgycV),  1831-1900,  French  sculptor  and 
painter  Ho  rose  to  prominence  with  his  bronze 
Winntrofthe  Cork  Fight  (Luxembourg  Mus  ,  Pans) 
Among  his  host  works  are  the  spirited  Diana  and 
the  portrait  statues  of  Corneille  (Th^Atie  Francois, 
Pans),  Gam  bet  t  a  (Amiens),  and  Lafayette  (Wash- 
ington, D  C  )  Less  successful  are  his  Triumph  of 
the  Republic,  a  quadriga  designed  for  the  top  of  the 
Arc  de  Tnomphe,  and  his  Progress  Overthrowing 
Error  (Pantheon,  Pans)  His  paintings  The 
Wrestlers  and  Fan  and  Dagger  are  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Museum 

Faliero  or  Falier,  Marino  (mare'no  fulya'ro,  faleer'), 
1274-1355,  doge  of  Venice  (1354-55).  As  com- 
mander of  Venetian  forces  he  defeated  Louis  I  of 
Hungary  at  Zara  (1346)  and  later  held  high  diplo- 
matic posts  Soon  after  his  election  as  doge,  the 
Venetians  were  defeated  by  the  Genoese  The  doge 
found  himself  at  odds  with  a  group  of  patricians 
who  had  insulted  his  family  Joining  some  dis- 
satisfied plebeians,  Faliero  decided  to  paiticipate 
in  a  conspiracy  with  the  aim  of  assassinating  the 
nobles,  overthrowing  the  oligarchic  government, 
and  making  Faliero  dictator  The  plot  was  dis- 
covered, Faliero  and  his  accomplices  were  tried  by 
the  Council  of  Ten  and  executed  (1355)  Fahero's 
life  has  inspired  works  by  Byron,  Swinburne, 
Delavigne,  Delacroix,  and  Donizetti 

Faliscan,  Italic  language    Seo  LANGUAGE  (table) 

Falkberget,  Johan  (y6han'  falk'bergu),  1879-,  Nor- 
wegian novelist  As  a  youth  he  worked  in  the 
mines,  and  this  early  expenence  of  hard  toil  and 
poverty  left  an  impress  upon  all  his  books  Lisbeth 
of  Jarnfjeld  (1915,  Eng  tr  ,  1930),  the  trilogy 
Chnatianus  Kertus  (1927-35),  and  Night  Bread 
(1940)  are  stones  of  the  mines  and  the  people  who 
live  by  them 

Falkenhayn,  Erich  von  (a'rlkh  fun  f&I'kunhln), 
1861-1922,  German  general  He  succeeded  (1914) 
the  younger  Moltko  as  chief  of  the  German  general 
staff  Ho  was  successful  on  the  Eastern  front  dur- 
ing the  First  World  War,  but  after  the  disaster  at 
Verdun  (1916),  he  was  replaced  by  Hindenburg 
Falkenhayn  commanded  (1916)  the  invasion  of 
Rumania,  and  in  1918  he  led  an  army  into  Lithuania. 

Falkirk  (fdl'kurk,  £61'-).  burgh  (pop  36,566),  Stir- 
lingshire, Scotland,  ENE  of  Glasgow  and  SW  of 
Grangemouth,  the  port  for  Falkirk  It  is  near  a 
broad  carse  (stretch  of  fertile  farm  land)  in  a  min- 
ing and  manufacturing  region  Its  chief  products 
are  chemicals  and  leather  goods  Famous  annual 
stock  fairs  (the  "trysts  of  Falkirk")  have  been  held 
for  centuries  Carron,  a  northeastern  suburb,  ia 
well  known  for  ironworks  established  c  1760  In  the 
first  battle  of  Falkirk  (July  22, 1298),  Edward  I  and 
the  English  defeated  the  Scots  led  by  Sir  William 
Wallace  On  Jan  17,  1746,  Gen  Henry  Hawley 
was  defeated  by  Prince  Charles  Edward  and  his 
Highlanders  The  Wall  of  Antoninus  passed  the 

Falkland,  Lucius  Gary,  2d  Viscount  (fftk'lund), 
1610?-! 643,  English  statesman  and  literary  figure 
A  poet  in  his  own  right,  Falkland  was  a  liberal 
patron  of  many  of  his  literary  contemporaries.  He 
entered  Parliament  in  1640,  where  he  opposed  the 
exaction  of  ship  money,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  earl 
of  Straff ord's  attainder,  and  objected  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  episcopacy.  He  represented  the  king  in 
attempts  to  make  peace  with  Parliament  and  was 
with  Charles  at  Edge  hill  and  the  siege  of  Glouces- 
ter. In  despair  at  having  to  fight  either  king  or 
Parliament,  he  is  supposed  to  have  deliberately  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  killed  at  the  battle  of  Newbury, 


His  family  name  also  appears  as  Carey,  See  biog- 
raphy by  J.  A  R.  Marriott  (1907),  study  by  Kurt 
Weber  (1940). 

Falkland  (fO'khmd,  fdl'-),  burgh  (pop.  791),  Fife- 
shire,  Scotland,  at  the  foot  of  East  Lomond  Hill  and 
N  of  Edinburgh  It  was  formerly  the  site  of  a  castle 
of  the  earls  of  Fife,  in  which  David,  duke  of  Rothe- 
say,  was  starved  to  death  in  1402,  and  is  the  site  of 
a  16th-century  palace  of  the  Stuarts 

Falkland  Islands  (fo'klund),  group  of  islands,  S  At- 
lantic, c.300  mi  E  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan  Own- 
ership is  disputed  by  Argentina  and  Great  Britain, 
but  the  islands  are  administered  as  a  British  crown 
colony  (4.618  sq  mi  ,  pop  2,239)  with  the  capital 
at  Stanley  (pop  1 ,252)  There  are  two  large  islands 
(East  Falkland  and  West  Falkland)  and  some  200 
small  islands  Dependencies  of  the  colony,  scat- 
tered down  into  Antarctica,  include  SOUTH 
GEORGM,  the  South  Orkney  Islands,  the  South 
Sandwich  Islands,  the  South  Shetland  Islands,  and 
Graham  Land  The  Falkland*  themselves  are  bleak, 
rocky  moorlands,  swept  by  wind  and  drenched  by 
chill  rain  The  islands  yield  wool  and  skins,  while 
from  the  dependencies  come  whale  and  seal  oil  and 
guano  The  British  claim  to  them  is  based  on 
probable  discovery  by  John  DAVIS  in  1592  But 
a  colony  was  first  established  in  1764  by  the  French 
under  BOUGAINVILLE  at  Port  Loins  (on  East  Falk- 
land), which  was  transfeircd  to  Spam  (1766)  and 
renamed  Soledad  John  BYRON  took  possession  in 
1765  for  the  Biitish  at  Port  Egmont  (on  West 
Falkland)  A  British  colony  was  established  (1766) , 
taken  by  the  Spanish  (1770),  restored  (1771), 
and  abandoned  (1774)  by  the  Bntish  Soledad  was 
also  abandoned  by  the  Spanish  in  1811,  but  in 
1820  was  revived  by  the  United  Provs  of  La  Plata 
(Argentina)  Seizure  of  a  U  S  sealing  vessel  at 
Soledad  in  1832  led  to  a  U  S  punitive  expedition 
In  1832-33  tho  Btitish  occupied  the  islands  The 
Argentine  claim  has,  however,  never  been  dropped, 
and  in  1948  Argentina  offered  to  have  tho  question 
settled  by  adjudication  In  one  of  the  most  stming 
naval  engagements  of  the  First  World  Wai,  the 
British  under  Hir  Fiedeiick  Sturdee  destro>ed  a 
German  squadton  under  Graf  von  SPEE  near  the 
Falklands  on  Dec  8,  1914  The  Spanish  name  for 
the  islands  is  Islus  Malvmas  Seo  V  F  Boyson, 
The  Falkland  Islands  (1924),  Julius  Guebel,  Jr  , 
The  Struggle  for  the  Falkland  Islands  (1927) 

Falkner,  William   see  F\ULKNER  WILLIAM 

Fall,  Albert  Bacon,  1861-1944,  Amencan  cabinet  of- 
ficial, b  Frankfort,  Ky  He  became  a  ranchei  m 
New  Mexico  and  a  political  leader  m  that  stato 
Aftei  election  to  the  U  S  Senate  in  1912  he  served 
there  until  President  Harding  made  him  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  J921  Fall  was  one  of  tho  chief 
figures  m  the  scandal  concerning  oil  lands  that 
rocked  the  Republican  administration  (see  TEAPOT 
DOME)  He  resigned  m  1923  and  was  later  tried 
and  found  guilty  (1931)  of  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  government 

fall,  the,  i  e  ,  the  fall  of  man,  in  Christian  thought 
see  ORUtiNAL  SIN  and  CJKA<  t 

Falla,  Manuel  de  (mlnwcT  da  fal'yft),  1876-1946, 
Spanish  composer,  pupil  of  the  nationalist  com- 
poser Felipe  Pedrell  In  1907  he  went  to  Pans, 
where  he  met  Debussy,  Dukas,  and  Ravel  Notable* 
among  his  compositions  aie  La  vida  breve  (1906), 
an  opeia,  Nights  in  the  Gardens  of  Spain  (1916),  foi 
piano  and  orchestra,  the  ballets  El  Amor  Bntjo 
(1915)  and  El  sombrero  de  tres  picos  (Madrid,  1917, 
as  El  corregidor  y  la  mohnera,  London,  1919,  77u 
Three-cornered  Hat)  See  J  B  Trend,  Manuel  de 
Falla  and  Spanish  Music  (1929),  Gilbert  Chase, 
The  Music  of  Spain  (1941) 

fallacy,  in  logic,  reasoning  which  fails  to  satisfy  the 
principles  of  valid  argument  Aristotle  pointed  out 
that  fallacies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
those  attubutable  to  language,  arising  primarily 
from  ambiguities  of  meaning,  and  those  arising 
from  the  inconsistencies  of  thought  itself  Among 
the  commonlv  found  deductive  fallacies  are  tho 
argument  ad  hominem,  the  non  aequitur,  the  petitw 
principii  (begging  the  question),  the  post  hoc,  ergo 
propter  hoc  (confusion  of  cause  and  coincidence), 
and  the  double  question  Fallacies  of  induction 
arise  from  errors  of  perception,  judgment,  and  in- 
terpretation 

Fallada,  Hans  (nans'  fa'lada),  (pseud  of  Rudolf 
Ditzen  (roo'd61f  dlt'sun),  1893-1947,  German  nov- 
elist In  1932,  after  having  written  several  novels, 
he  produced  Little  Man,  What  Nowf  (Eng  tr  , 
1933),  a  moving  story  of  a  young  couple  in  Ger- 
many after  the  First  World  War,  it  was  an  im- 
mediate international  success  This  was  followed 
by  The  World  Outside  (1934;  Eng  tr  ,  1934),  Once 
We  Had  a  Child  (1934,  Eng  tr ,  1936),  An  Old 
Heart  Goes  a-Journeying  (1936,  Eng  tr.,  1936), 
and  Wolf  among  Wolves  (1937,  Eng  tr  ,  1938) 

fallen  arches:  see  FLAT  FOOT 

Fallen  Timbers,  state  park,  NW  Ohio,  near  Maumee, 
on  the  Maumee  river  just  SW  of  Toledo  It  is  the 
site  of  the  decisive  battle  m  which  Anthony  WAYNE 
defeated  (1794)  the  hostile  Indians 

Failures,  Armand  (armft'  falyer'),  1841-1931,  presi- 
dent of  the  French  republic  (1906-13)  He  was, 
with  few  interruptions,  a  member  of  various  cabi- 
nets from  1882  to  1892  and  served  as  president  of 
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the  senate.  As  president  of  the  republic  he  main- 
tained republican  and  socialist  rule  at  home  and 
sought  the  friendship  of  Russia  and  England 
abroad.  During  his  term  the  separation  of  Church 
and  state,  passed  as  law  in  1905,  began  to  be  ap- 
plied, and  the  DREYFUS  AFFAIR  was  brought  to  its 
conclusion  m  1906 
falling  star:  see  METEOR 

fall  line,  physiographic  feature  of  almost  every  drain- 
age basin,  the  boundary  between  an  upland  region 
and  a  coastal  or  tidewater  plain  It  marks  the  place 
where  rivers  drop  to  the  plain  in  falls  or  rapids  To 
this  point  canoes  could  go  without  being  portaged, 
and  here  today  all  seagoing  boats  must  stop  and 
unload  their  freight  The  tails  also  supply  water 
power  for  the  development  of  industry,  and  there- 
fore the  fall  line  is  marked  in  modern  lands,  e  g , 
the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States,  by  a 
band  of  commercial  and  industrial  cities  of  an  im- 
portance rivaling  that  of  the  ports  Typical  fall- 
line  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast  are  Lowell,  Mass  , 
Pawtucket,  R  I  ,  Troy,  N  Y  ,  Trenton,  N  J  , 
Georgetown,  now  part  of  Washington,  D  C  ,  Rich- 
mond, Va  ,  Raleigh,  N  C  ,  Columbia,  8  C  ,  and 
Augusta,  Ga  Louisville,  Kv  ,  and  Minneapolis  are 
illustrative  of  those  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
Fallen  (fal'un),  city  (pop  1,911),  co  seat  of  Churchill 
co  ,  W  Nev  ,  ENE  of  Carson  City,  me  1908  The 
trade  center  of  a  ranching  area,  it  is  also  served  by 
the  NEWLANDS  PROJECT  A  Federal  wildlife  refuge 
was  established  here  m  1931 

Fallopms  (fillO'pe'us),  Ital  Gabridlo  or  Oabride 
Fallojno  (gabrePl'lo,  gabrCa'la  fal-lcVpy6),  1523-62, 
Italian  anatomist,  pupil  and  successor  of  VESALIUS 
and  teacher  of  FABRICI  us  at  Padua  His  important 
discoveries  include  the  Fallopian  tubes  (fulo'peun), 
leading  from  uterus  to  ovai  les  His  collected  works 
were  published  at  Venice  m  1584 

fallow  land,  in  farming,  is  plowed  but  not  seeded  for 
a  season,  either  to  conserve  moisture,  as  in  DRY 
FARMING,  or  to  check  weeds  and  plant  diseases  RO- 
TATION OF  CROPH  is  often  substituted  for  fallowing 
in  modern  agricultural  piaetice  While  fallowing 
helps  consei  ve  moisture,  it  is  coiisideied  wasteful  of 
humus  and  nitrogen 

Fallows,  Samuel,  1835-1922,  American  cleigyman, 
bishop  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  b  Eng- 
land, grad  Umv  of  Wisconsin,  1859  He  served 
with  the  Union  army  in  the  Civil  War  and  aftei- 
wards  held  Methodist  pastorates  in  Milwaukee 
Choosing  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Chuich  as  best 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  West,  he  became  (1875) 
rector  of  St  Paul's  Church,  Chicago,  and  was  made 
bishop  in  187b  In  1908,  with  President  Taft's  en- 
dorsement, he  went  to  the  Far  East  to  study  soci- 
ological conditions  See  biography  by  A  K  Fal- 
lows (1927) 

Fall  River,  industrial  city  (pop  115,428),  a  co  seat 
of  Bristol  co  ,  SE  Mass  .  on  Mt  Hope  Bay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Taunton,  settled  1656,  set  off  from 
Freetown  1803,  me  as  a  city  1854  The  first  cotton 
mill  was  built  here  in  1811,  Fall  River's  excellent 
harbor,  water  power,  and  damp  climate  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  the  textile  industry  The  city  suf- 
fered with  the  transfer  of  much  of  New  England's 
textile  mdustiy  to  the  South  and  in  the  general  de- 
pression after  1929,  but  recuperated  with  defense 
work  after  1940  It  is  a  port  of  entry  The  Brad- 
ford Durfee  Textile  School  was  opened  m  1904 

Falls  Church,  residential  town  (1940  pop  2.576, 
1945  special  census  pop  4,341),  N  Va  ,  near  Wash- 
ington, D  C  ,  me  1875  The  Falls  Church  was 
built  m  1767-69  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  church 
built  in  1734 

Falls  City,  city  (pop  6,146),  co  seat  of  Richardson 
co  ,  extreme  SE  Nebr  ,  near  the  Kansas  line  and 
near  the  falls  of  the  Nemaha,  founded  1857,  me 
1858  It  is  a  railway  division  point  and  the  trade 
center  of  an  agricultural  region 

Falls  Creek,  borough  (pop  1,258),  Jefferson  and 
Clearfield  counties,  W  Pa  ,  NW  of  Du  Bois  It  was 
incorporated  in  1900 

Falmouth  (fal'muth),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop 
13,492,  1943  estimated  pop  15,130),  Cornwall, 
England,  on  the  Fal  estuaiy  This  port,  fishing 
town,  and  resort  has  an  excellent  harbor,  with  the 
entrance  guarded  by  Pendennis  Castle  on  the  west 
and  8t  Mawes  Castle  on  the  east  (both  Ibth  cent ) 
Fairfax  took  the  town  after  a  five-month  siege 
(1646)  m  the  civil  wars  The  climate  here  is  unu- 
sually warm,  subtropical  plants  thrive 

Falmouth.  1  City  (pop  2,099),  oo  seat  of  Pendleton 
co  ,  N  Kv  ,  on  the  Licking  and  SSE  of  Covmgton, 
in  a  farm  area,  settled  1776,  town  founded  1799 
Pleistocene  fossils  have  been  found  in  the  area 
2  Town  (pop  2,883),  8W  Maine,  on  Casco  Bay 
N  of  Portland,  me  1718  The  old  town  of  Fal- 
mouth included  the  site  of  one  of  Maine's  earliest 
and  largest  settlements,  which  suffered  greatly  in 
the  Indian  wars  and  m  1775,  when  it  was  bom- 
barded and  nearly  destroyed  by  the  British  The 
nucleus  of  the  settlement  was  in  1786  set  off  as  the 
town  of  PORTLAND  3  Town  (pop  6,878),  SE 
Mass  ,  on  8W  Cape  Cod,  settled  1060,  mo  1686 
Falmouth  includes  WOODS  HOLE  and  other  vil- 
lages. A  Friends'  meetinghouse  was  built  in  1720. 
Falmouth  village  green  was  laid  out  in  1749.  See 
study  by  M.  C.  Faught  (1945). 
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False  Decretal*  (dlkrP'tuh),  collection  of  partly 
spurious  documents  treating  of  OANON  LAW  It  was 
published  between  847  and  852  probably  m  France, 
either  at  Rheims  or  in  the  province  of  Tours  (spe- 
cifically at  Le  Mans),  and  composed  by  a  man  who 
called  himself  Isidore  Mercator  (hence  the  term 
Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals) ,  the  date  is  based  on 
external,  the  place  chiefly  on  internal,  evidence  'It 
was  made  to  support  bishops  in  their  perennial 
struggle  against  secular  interference  by  giving  an- 
cient legal  sanction  to  episcopal  demands  for  free- 
dom from  secular  courts  and  spoliation  on  bare  ac- 
cusation It  gave  sanction  instead  to  the  direct  de- 
pendence of  bishops  on  the  Holy  See  without  medi- 
ation of  metropolitans  and  archbishops  The  effect 
of  the  False  Decretals  was  great  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  especially  in  application  to  individual  cases 
in  France  They  were  accepted  by  the  Holy  See  in 
support  of  its  age-long  claims,  but  to  no  such  ex- 
tent as  was  formerly  said  Bv  incorporation  and 
quotation  in  GKATIAN  the  False  Decretals  rec  eived 
a  definite  authority  in  textbooks  of  canon  luw  in 
the  Middle  Ages  The  collection  must  be  considered 
as  a  whole  in  the  treatment  of  their  effect  in  history 
and  law  The  False  Decretals  have  gained  their 
chief  fame  because  they  were  one  of  the  great  for- 
geries of  history  They  were  cunningly  put  together 
with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  giving  the  basis  for  a 
canon-law  reform  The  pseudonymous  author  gives 
in  his  r ol lection  60  letters  or  decrees  of  popes  from 
Clement  I  to  Melchiades  (d  314),  of  which  58  are 
forged  an  original  essay  on  the  early  Church  and 
the  Council  of  Nicaea,  with  canons  of  54  count ils, 
of  wliw  h  all  <  anons  but  one  are  authentic  or  were 
accepted  as  authentic  long  before  the  author's 
time,  a  collection  of  papal  letters  from  the  4th  to 
8th  tent  ,  of  whic  h  the  majority  are  authentic  The 
forgeries  are  supported  bv  liberal  interlarding  with 
quotations  from  authentic  letters  and  by  attribu- 
tion to  popes  whose  letters  were  known  to  be  lost 
Much  of  the  author's  work  might  be  called  false  at- 
tribution or  plagiarism  rather  than  forgery,  but  his 
intent  was  palpably  fraudulent  The  exposure  of 
the  False  Decretals  was  begun  by  Cardinal  NIC  ho- 
las  of  Cusa  and  Juan  do  Torquemada  in  the  15th 
cent  and  continued  by  Protestant  and  Catholic 
critics  The  interpretation  of  the  collection  ac- 
cording to  proper  historical  methods  was  not  really 
begun  until  the  19th  cent 

false  imprisonment,  complete  restraint  upon  a  per- 
son's liberty  of  movement  against  his  will  and  with- 
out legal  justification  Actual  physical  contact  is 
not  necessary,  a  show  of  authonty  or  a  threat  of 
force  is  sufficient  The  person  falsely  imprisoned 
may  sue  the  offender  for  money  damages  The  ac- 
tion lies  against  officials  improperly  issuing  wai- 
rants  for  arrest  and  against  private  persons  for  any 
total  illegal  restraint  of  liberty  Release  from  such 
illegal  restraint  may  be  had  through  a  HABEAS 
CORPUS  proceeding  See  KIDNAPING 

false  pretenses,  crime  of  obtaining  property  by  will- 
ful misrepresentation.  The  offense,  of  statutory 
origin,  was  created  to  cure  the  inadequacies  of  the 
common  law  of  cheats  ( 'heats  were  misrepresenta- 
tions intended  to  deceive  a  number  of  persons,  e  g  , 
the  use  of  false  weights,  any  misrepresentation 
which  affected  only  one  individual  was  not  action- 
able The  crime  of  false  pretenses  is  committed 
when  a  deliberately  false  statement  induces  the 
victim  to  deliver  morie>  or  other  property  to  the 
person  committing  the  fraud  It  is  no  defense  that 
the  victim  was  unduly  gullible 

false  Solomon's-seal   see  SOLOMON'B-SEAL 

falsetto  (f61set'to)  (Ital  . -diminutive  of  false],  high- 
pi  toned,  unnatural  tones  above  the  normal  register 
of  the  male  voice,  produced,  according  to  some 
theories,  by  the  vibration  of  only  the  edges  of  the 
larynx  The  male  altos  of  certain  church  choirs  are 
tenors  skilled  in  the  use  of  falsetto  Falsetto  tone 
is  usually  thin  and  expi  essionloss,  but  certain  sing- 
ers have  occasionally  used  it  with  good  effect 

Falstaff  (fdl'st&f),  name  of  a  famous  jovial  character, 
piesented  as  the  friend  and  companion  of  Prince 
Hal  (later  Henry  V)  in  Shakspere's  pla>  Henry  IV 
Shakspere's  original  name  for  his  rakish  character 
was  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  taken  from  his  anonv  mous 
source,  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
but  the  historical  John  OLDCASTLE,  who  had  been 
an  intimate  of  Henry  V,  had  died  a  Lollard  martyr, 
and  in  deference  to  his  contemporary  descendants, 
Shakspere  changed  the  name  to  Falstaff  between 
the  production  of  the  play  and  its  publication  in 
quarto  (1598)  Falstaff  is  a  transliteration  of 
Fastolf,  though  it  is  doubtful  that  Shakspere 
had  the  historical  Sir  John  Fastolf,  an  English 
soldier,  in  mind  as  a  model,  some  similarities  be- 
tween the  two  may,  however,  have  suggested  the 
name  Falstaff  is  also  the  leading  character  in 
Shakspere's  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  He  has 
been  made  the  central  figui  e  of  several  operas,  nota- 
bly that  of  Verdi,  with  libretto  by  Boito  (189J). 
See  J  D.  Wilson,  The  Fortunes  of  Faletaff  (1943) 

Falster  (fal'stur),  island  (198  sq  mi  ,  pop  45,665), 
Denmark,  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  separated  from  S 
Zealand  by  a  strait  from  3  to  15  mi.  wide  Its 
southern  tip,  Gedser  Odde,  is  the  southernmost 
point  of  Denmark  The  soil  is  very  fertile  NY  ko- 
bing  is  the  chief  city 
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FiJun  (fa'lttn*),  town  (pop  15,489),  central  Sweden, 
oo.  seat  and  industrial  center  of  KOPPARBERU 
oo  Its  chief  importance  is  as  the  headquarters  of 
the  oldest  Swedish  industrial  company,  organised 
m  the  12th  cent  to  operate  the  copper  mine  of 
Falun  (now  exhausted)  The  company  gained  great 
power,  played  an  important  role  in  Swedish  history, 
and  now  holds  wide  interests  in  the  Swedish  iron, 
steel,  lumber,  and  paper  industries  At  Falun  it  has 
established  an  industrial  museum  and  a  mining 
school  Swedenborg  was  born  near  Falun 
Famagustft  (famagoo'sta)»  Gr  Ammorhostoa  (am6'- 
kh&stds),  city  (pop  16,194),  on  E  Cyprus,  the 
chief  port  of  the  island  It  occupies  the  site  of  an- 
cient Arsmoe,  built  (3d  cent  B  C  )  by  Ptolemy  II 
Famagusta  was  (15th- 16th  cent )  the  seat  of  the 
Venetian  governors  of  Cyprus,  and  it  is  thought  to 
be  the  scene  of  the  mam  action  in  Shakspere's 
OthfUo  A  British  naval  base,  the  city  was  bombed 
in  the  Second  World  War  There  are  rums  of  the 
medieval  fortifications,  including  the  so-called 
Tower  of  Othello,  the  13th-century  Gothic  Cathe- 
dral of  St  Nicholas,  and  the  Venetian  governors' 
palace  From  1945  to  1948  Jewish  "illegal"  immi- 
grants to  Palestine  were  interned  by  British  au- 
thorities in  a  camp  near  the  city  \lrnost  a  third  of 
the  population  of  Famagusta  is  Turkish 
familiar,  a  spirit  or  demon  attending  on  a  magician 
or  wizard  to  give  him  information  or  assistance  in 
his  sorceries  The  belief  in  familiars  was  prevalent 
among  Persians  and  Hindus  and  in  the  East  gen- 
erally, it  colored  medieval  European  thought 
Familists  (fa'mlllets),  tehgious  community  founded 
in  Friesland  in  the  16th  cent  bv  Hendrik  Niclaes 
(c  1502-1580')  It  was  extended  to  England, 
where  it  existed  until  after  the  middle  of  the  17th 
cent  NIC  laes,  a  merchant  of  Minister  and  original- 
ly a  Roman  Catholic,  claimed  to  have  been  chosen 
prophet  and  prepared  by  special  outpounng  of  the 
"spirit  of  the  true  love  of  Jesus  Christ  "  His  pur- 
pose and  aim  was  to  promote  unquestioning  sym- 
pathy and  love  without  regard  to  doctrine  Mak- 
ing Emden  his  headquarters,  he  spread  his  beliefs, 
traveling  much,  partu  ularlv  in  Flanders  and  Eng- 
land At  Emden  was  first  established  the  Family  of 
Love,  many  of  whose  members  remained  in  the 
Roman  communion,  since  no  specific  form  of  wor- 
ship was  prescribed  In  1560  he  had  to  leave  Em- 
den, and  he  escaped  to  England  There  the  move- 
ment gained  adherents  but  its  emotionalism  was 
frowned  upon  by  the  orthodox  There  was  some 
government  procedure  against  them  under  Eliza- 
beth and  James  In  the  17th  cent  the  sect  be- 
came extinct 

family,  social  group  consisting  of  parents  and  their 
children  To  this  group  of  genetically  related  per- 
sons others  maj  be  added,  as  slaves,  servants,  and 
the  wives  or  husbands  of  sons  or  daughters  and 
their  c  hildren  Thus  arises  the  extended  family  or 
lineage,  also  called  the  '  large"  or  "joint"  family,  an 
important  economic  as  well  as  biological  unit  This 
family,  with  either  a  matriarchal  or  a  patriarchal 
head,  is  characteristic  of  soc  leties  organized  on  a 
clan  and  tribal  basis  The  smaller  family  of  one 
male  and  one  female,  who  care  for  their  immature 
offspring,  is  in  Western  civilization  the  commonest 
form  of  family  and  the  fundamental  economic  and 
soc  ml  unit  The  birth  of  a  child,  coupled  with  the 
long  weaning  period  (often  three  or  four  years  in 
simple  food-gathering  economies,  where  suitable 
food  for  infants  is  hard  to  find) ,  tends  to  cement  the 
union  of  the  parents  and  make  it  permanent  The 
care  that  the  child  receives  under  such  circum- 
stances reduces  the  mortality  rate  and  makes  for 
race  survival  The  type  of  family  and  MARRIAGE 
in  time  obtains  the  sanction  of  custom  and  religion 
In  advanced  agricultural-pastoral  economies  the 
patriarchal  family,  often  polygynous,  seems  to  be 
the  dominant  form,  it  is  found  in  Arabia,  China, 
and  Africa  and  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  The 
Bible  contains  illuminating  records  of  patriarchal 
families  Typical  of  this  family  was  the  Roman 
faimha,  which  was  made  up  of  all  those  subject  to 
the  same  paterfamilias  The  faimha  might  me  lude, 
besides  the  wife  and  sons  and  daughters  (adopted 
as  well  as  direct),  the  daughters-in-law  and  the 
grandchildren  by  the  sons,  the  paterfamilias  had 
practically  absolute  control  over  both  the  persons 
and  the  property  of  the  family  This  family  was 
largely  a  self-sufficient  household  of  producers  and 
consumers  The  Roman  law,  which  gave  suth  ex- 
traordinary power  to  the  paternal  head  of  the 
faintly,  was  copied  in  many  of  its  details  in  both  the 
canon  and  secular  law  of  Western  Europe  and  was 
little  modified  until  the  19th  cent ,  when  the 
Western  nations  began  to  grant  to  women  equal 
rights  with  men  with  respect  to  the  ownership  of 
property,  the  control  of  children,  divorce,  and  the 
like  The  state  also  intervened  to  modify  the  au- 
thority of  parents  over  their  children  The  effect 
has  been  to  loosen  the  traditional  ties  that  were 
strong  in  the  old  patriarchal  family  Another  factor 
affecting  the  modern  European- American  family 
was  the  Industrial  Revolution,  which  removed 
from  the  home  many  economic  tasks,  such  as  bak- 
ing, spinning,  and  weaving,  that  once  made  for 
family  cooperation  In  industrial  communities  the 
wife  and  mother  is  often  employed  outside  the 
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home,  leaving  the  children  to  be  cared  for  by 
others  Sociologists  and  psychologists  find  m  these 
changed  relations  of  tho  members  of  tho  family  to 
each  other  and  of  the  family  to  the  community  at 
largo  the  germ  of  maladjustments  that  need  to  be 
resolved  and  are  thought  to  have  a  bearing  on 
many  problems  connected  with  family  income,  edu- 
cation, divorce,  mental  hygiene,  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency. See  Margaret  Mead,  Coming  of  Age  in 
Samoa  (1928),  J  K  Folsom,  The  Family  Its  So- 
ciology and  Social  Psychiatry  (1934)  and  The  Fam- 
ily and  Democrats  Society  (1943),  Willystine  Good- 
sell,  History  of  Wainage  and  the  Family  (rev  ed  , 
1934),  Ralph  Lmton,  The  Study  of  Man  (1936), 
B  J  Stern,  ed  ,  The  Family,  Past  and  Present 
(1938) ,  M  C  Lltnor,  Sociology  of  the  Family  (1945) 
Family  Compact,  name  given  to  seveial  alliances  be- 
tween France  and  Spam  in  the  form  of  agreements 
between  the  Fionch  and  Spanish  branches  of  the 
Bourbon  family  The  fust  of  the  three  "compacts," 
the  Ticatv  of  the  Esconal  (1733),  was  continued 
and  extended  by  the  second  agieement  (1743) 
Tho  third,  and  most  impoitant,  of  tho  treaties 
was  that  of  1761  Both  England  and  Fiance 
sought  Spanish  support  in  the  SEVFV  YtAns  WAR, 
but  England's  attack  on  Spanish  colonies  and 
shipping  alienated  Chailes  III  of  Spain,  and  tho 
king  rejected  the  Knghsh  offer  in  fa\or  of  the 
proposal  made  by  the  trench  mimstei  Choiseul 
The  pact,  which  dealt  with  political  and  commer- 
cial relations  and  with  the  entry  of  Spam  into  the 
war,  also  included  the  Bourbon  luler  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  and  the  Infante  Philip,  cluke  of  Parma 
Spain  entered  tho  war  (1762)  but  was  of  small  use 
to  France,  the  economic  and  political  provisions 
of  the  pact  proved  more  enduring 
Family  Compact,  term  popularly  applied  to  a  small, 
powerful  group  of  men  who  dominated  the  govern- 
ment of  Upper  Canada  from  the  closing  >ears  of 
the  18th  cent  to  the  beginnings  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment under  the  Baldwin-LaFontame  Reform 
ministry  (1848-51)  The  group,  some  of  whose 
members  were  of  the  same  family  and  most  of 
whom  were  men  of  wealth,  controlled  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  councils,  had  a  virtual  monop- 
ol>  of  political  office,  and  strongly  influenced  bank- 
ing, education,  the  issuing  of  land  grants,  the  affairs 
of  the  Anglican  church  in  Canada,  and  the  courts 
New  settlers  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  finding  themselves  denied  political  oppor- 
tunity, were  drawn  into  an  opposition  movement, 
which  in  time  bee  ame  tho  Reform  party  Religious 
differences  embittered  the  struggle,  since  the  Fam- 
ily Compact  (the  term  hist  appeared  c  1828)  was 
composed  almost  entirely  of  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  The  Chateau  Clique  was  the 
name  given  to  a  similar  powerful  group  in  French 
Lower  Canada  See  W  S  Wallace,  The  Family 
Compact  (1915) 

fan,  device  for  agitating  air  or  gases  or  moving  them 
from  one  location  to  another  Mechanical  fans 
with  revolving  blades  are  used  for  ventilation,  in 
manufacturing,  m  winnowing  gram,  to  remove 
dust,  cuttings,  or  other  waste,  or  to  provide  draft 
for  a  fire  Fans  are  driven  by  belts  or  by  direct 
motor  and  include  tho  screw  or  propeller  type 
and  the  centrifugal  or  impeller  type  with  blades 
set  in  a  wheel  within  which  centrifugal  force  sets 
up  a  partial  vacuum  and  causes  air  to  come  in  at 
a  side  opening  in  the  casing  As  a  light,  flat  in- 
strument manipulated  by  hand  to  cool  the  body, 
the  fan  is  of  primitive  origin  and  wide  distribu- 
tion and  probably  stems  from  the  use  of  palm  or 
other  leaves  China  claims  the  invention  of  an 
early  form,  a  row  of  feathers  mounted  in  the  en- 
larged end  of  a  handle  The  fan  reached  a  high 
point  of  artistic  development,  becoming  an  attri- 
bute of  civil  and  religious  ceicmomal  The  long- 
handled  fan  tarried  by  attendants  was  a  badge  of 
rank  of  Eastern  potentates  In  India  the  punkah 
was  suspended  from  tho  ceiling  and  agitated  by 
slaves  The  screen  of  light  material  stretched  on 
a  rigid  frame  is  the  most  universal  type,  few  of 
its  variants — such  as  the  cockade  of  China,  the 
tablet  of  Rome,  or  the  flag  of  the  East — have  been 
perpetuated  The  folding  fun  made  up  of  thin 
slats  held  together  at  one  end  by  a  pivot  and 
covered  with  creased  paper  or  fabric,  was  devel- 
oped m  Japan  A  D  c  670  and  was  introduced  into 
Europe  by  way  of  China  c  1600  Carving,  inlay, 
and  piercing  on  slats  of  ivorv,  mother-of-peail, 
wood,  and  tortoise  shell  became  mcieasmglv  elab- 
orate both  in  Europe  and  the  Orient  The  form 
reached  a  high  degree  of  delicacy,  especially  in 
France,  in  the  17th  and  18th  cent  Mounts  of 
silk,  lace,  paper,  and  paichment  were  decorated 
with  designs  by  such  artists  as  Charles  Le  Brun, 
Watteau,  and  Francois  Boucher  Tho  manage- 
ment of  the  fan  became  a  highly  regarded  feminine 
art  The  function  and  employment  of  the  fan 
reached  its  high  point  of  social  significance  in 
Japan 

Fanar  and  Fanariot  see  PHANAR  and  *PHANA  RIOT 
fandango  (f&ndang'go),  ancient  Spanish  dance,  prob- 
ably of  Moorish  origin,  which  came  into  Europe  in 
the  17th  cent  It  is  in  triple  time  and  is  danced  by 
a  «inglo  couple  to  the  accompaniment  of  castanets, 
guitar,  and  songs  sung  by  the  dancers  At  the  end 
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of  certain  measures,  the  music  halts  abruptly,  and 
the  dancers  remain  rigid  until  it  is  resumed 
Faneuil  Hall  (fan'l,  f&nTyul).  public  market  and  hall 
given  to  Boston  by  the  merchant  Peter  Faneuil  in 
1742  The  building  burned  m  1761  but  was  rebuilt 
The  scene  of  Revolutionary  meetings,  it  became 
known  us  "the  cradle  of  liberty  "  Bulnnch  enlarged 
the  hall  in  1806  The  building  is  still  in  use  as  mar- 
ket, mooting  hall,  and  museum 
Fanmn,  James  Walker  (fa'nln),  18047-1836,  hero 
in  the  Texas  Revolution,  b  Georgia.  Having  been 
adopted  by  his  maternal  grandfather,  he  attended 
West  Point  (1819-21)  under  the  name  of  Jamos  F 
Walkor  but  did  not  graduate  In  1834  he  settled  in 
Texas  and  became  a  slaveowner,  possibly  also  a 
slave  tradei  \n  influential  agitator  in  the  prelim- 
inaries of  the  revolution,  ho  distinguished  himself 
m  the  fiist  victories  of  1835  Ho  eagerly  advoe  ated 
an  expedition  into  Mexican  territory,  but  the  idea 
met  with  much  opposition,  particularly  that  of 
Gen  Sam  Houston  With  Houston  occupied  elso- 
wheie  and  the  governor  removed,  Fannm  was  left 
without  orders  or  support  His  force  never  got 
beyond  Gohad,  and  in  the  delajs  there  he  realized 
the  prcc  anousness  of  hia  position  in  tho  face  of  tho 
rapid  Mexican  advanc  e  He  retreated,  but  too  late 
to  prevent  the  capture  of  hia  small  force  after  a 
hopeless  battle  The  day  after  tho  surrender  most 
of  Fannm's  men,  including  Fannm  himself,  were 
shot  at  the  order  of  Santa  Anna 

Fanning,  David,  c  1765-1825,  Ameiican  Loyalist  in 
the  American  Revolution,  b  Amelia  co  ,  Va  He 
led  raids  on  the  patriots  in  the  Carohnas  and 
wiote  an  account  of  his  adventures  in  The  Narra- 
tive of  Colonel  David  Fanning,  first  published  in 
1861  He  later  was  a  member  of  the  provincial 
assembly  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada 

Fanning,  Edmund,  1739-1818,  American  Loyalist  in 
the  American  Revolution,  b  Suffolk  co  ,  Long 
Island,  N  Y  ,  grad  Yale,  1757  He  moved  to  North 
Carolina,  practiced  law,  held  minor  political  posts, 
and  supported  hia  father-m-law,  the  royal  governor, 
William  TRYON  Fanning  waa  tho  special  object  of 
detestation  for  tho  rebels  of  the  REGULATOR  MOVK- 
MKNT  He  wont  as  Tryon's  secretary  to  New  York, 
where  ho  held  offices  In  1775  he  raised  a  Loyalist 
regiment  which  fought  in  partisan  actions  about 
New  York  and  was  notorious  foi  ruthless  cruelty 
After  the  Revolution  ho  was  lieutenant  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia  (1783-86)  and  governor  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  (1786-1804)  Made  a  general,  ho 
spent  his  last  years  in  England 

Fanning,  Edmund,  1769-1841,  American  trader,  ex- 
plorer, and  promoter  of  trade  and  exploration  m  the 
South  Seas,  b  Stomngton,  Conn  At  14  he  went  to 
sea  In  command  of  a  trading  vessel,  he  realized  a 
large  profit  from  an  expedition  (1797-98)  m  the 
course  of  which  he  traded  a  cargo  of  trinkets  for 
seal  skins  in  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Chile  and 
exchanged  thorn  for  valuable  Chinese  goods  at  Can- 
ton, returning  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
On  this  voyage  he  discovered  (1783)  Fanning  Is- 
land, Washington  Island,  and  other  islands  Con- 
VHK  ed  of  the  profits  to  be  made  from  trade  in  the 
South  Seas,  he  became  the  agent  for  a  group  of 
New  York  c  ity  merchants,  for  whom  he  supervised 
over  70  expeditions,  in  some  of  which  he  partici- 
pated His  Voyages  around  the  World  (1833), 
whu  h  shed  light  on  some  of  the  then-little-known 
parts  of  the  globe,  passed  through  several  editions 

Fanning  Island,  atoll,  15  sq  mi  ,  central  Pacific,  one 
of  tho  Line  Islands  It  is  NW  of  Christinas  Island 
and  was  discovered  by  Edmund  Fanning  in  1798 
In  1916  it  was  added  to  the  British  colony  of  Gilbert 
and  Elhce  Islands  It  has  a  cable  relay  station  con- 
necting Canada  and  Suva,  Fiji 

Fano  (fa 'no),  city  (pop  13,348),  the  Marches,  cen- 
tral Italy,  a  resort  on  the  Adriatic  It  was  impor- 
tant in  Roman  times  and  flourished  (1304-1463)  m 
tho  Middle  Ages  under  the  Malatosta  of  Rimini 
An  arch  of  Augustus,  a  town  hall,  and  tho  Malatesta 
palace  are  the  mam  landmarks  A  printing  press, 
the  first  to  use  Arabic  type  in  Italy,  was  set  up  hero 
in  1614 

Fanshawe,  Sir  Richard,  1608-66,  English  diplomat 
and  man  of  letters  He  was  secretary  to  the  am- 
bassador to  Spam  (1635-38)  and  chaig6  d'affaires 
there  (1638)  In  the  civil  war  he  served  Charles 
II  in  England,  Ireland,  and  on  the  Continent  un- 
til his  own  capture  at  Worcester  (1651)  In  the 
retirement  allowed  by  his  captors,  Fanshawo  made 
the  best  known  of  his  many  translations — The 
Lusiad  (1655),  an  English  version  m  ottava  nma 
of  Camoens's  masterpiece  After  the  Restoration 
he  was  ambassador  to  Portugal  (1661,  1662-63), 
privy  councilor,  and  ambassador  to  Spain  (1664- 
66)  See  memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshawe  with  some 
of  his  letters  (ed  by  H  C  Fanshawe,  1907)  and 
liis  translation  of  The  Lusiad  (od  by  J  D  M 
Ford,  1940) 

fantasia  (fanta'zyu,  -zhu,  fantuzS'u)  [Ital  , -fancy], 
musical  composition  not  restricted  to  a  formal  de- 
sign, but  constructed  freely  in  the  manner  of  an 
improvisation  In  the  16th  and  17th  cent  ,  how- 
ever, the  term  designated  a  contrapuntal  piece  em- 
ploying imitation  and  thus  was  one  of  the  forerun- 
ners of  tho  fuguo  The  term  is  also  used  for  medleys 
of  popular  airs. 


Fantin-Latour,  Ignace  Henri  Jean  Theodore  (ogr 

arS'*ha'tedd6r/fate'-lat5orr),  1836-1904,   Frei 

painter  and  lithographer,  best  known  for  his  por- 
trait groups  of  famous  contemporaries  Notable 
examples  are  An  Atelier  at  Batignolles  (Luxem- 
bourg Mus  ,  Paris) ,  Hommage  a  Delacroix  (Louvre), 
and  Around  the  Piano  A  portrait  of  Manet  is  m 
the  Ait  Institute  of  Chicago  and  Portrait  of  a 
Lady  and  Palace  of  Aurora  are  m  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  Fine  collections  of  his  lithographs  are 
in  the  British  Museum  and  tho  Louvre  Fantin- 
Latour  illustrated  Adolphe  Julhen's  Wagner  and 
Berlioz  with  allegoncal  diawings  See  study  by 
Adolphe  Julhen  (1909,  m  French) 
fan  vault,  type  of  masonry  vaulting"  developed  in 
England  in  tho  lato  Gothic  or  Perpendiculai  stvlo 
From  the  late  14th  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent 
this  fan  form,  with  many  radiating  members,  was 
evolved  by  adding  subordinate  ribs  to  the  mam 
diagonal  ones  in  consti  noting  gioinod  vaults,  a  cus- 
tom begun  early  in  the  13th  cent  After  the 
intioduction  of  a  continuous  rib  along  the  ridge  of 
the  V\ULT,  tho  next  addition  was  that  of  interme- 
diate ribs,  rising  from  the  vault  spring  and  meeting 
at  the  ridge  Thus  the  vault  surfaces  of  each  bay, 
called  tiercerons,  weie  tiansformed  into  a  number 
of  smaller  areas  which  could  be  more  easil>  laid 
up  and  supported  The  next  addition  was  that 
of  the  homes,  small  nbs  inserted  Iwstween  tho 
major  nbs,  cieatmg  staihke  patterns  in  plan  Tho 
plain  «ui  faros  of  vault  masonry  were  now  so  nu- 
meious  and  small  that  tho  natural  sequence  was 
to  make  a  decoiatue  composition  of  tho  entire 
vault,  with  the  rib  and  its  adjoining  ateas  worked 
from  the  same  stono  Thus,  instead  of  having  sepa- 
rate elements,  web  and  rib,  the  vault  became  a  con- 
cave conoid,  from  the  center  point  of  which  a  rich 
network  of  tracery  spioad,  suggesting  an  open  fan 
The  earliest  example  (14th  cent )  is  in  the  cloisters 
of  the  cathedral  at  Gloucester  Others  aie  in  the 
retrochoir  of  Peterborough  (late  15th  cent  ) ,  St 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor  (c  1500) ,  and  tho  chapel 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge  (eurly  16th  cent  ) 
That  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII,  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  is  unexcelled  both  for  the  gieat  skill  of  its 
construction  and  for  its  intricate  beauty  See 
Clarence  Ward,  Medieval  Church  Vaulting  (1915) 
Fanwood,  borough  (pop  2,310),  NE  N  J  ,  SW  of 

Newark,  settled  before  1780,  me  1895 
Farabee,  William  Curtis  (fa'rube),  1865-1925, 
American  anthropologist,  b  Washington,  Pa, 
grad  Waynesburg  College,  1894,  Ph  D  Harvard. 
1903  He  led  tho  s<  lentific  expedition  of  the  Pea- 
body  Museum  m  a  study  of  E  Peru  (1906-9)  and 
an  expedition  of  the  Umv  of  Pennsylvania  in  a 
study  of  the  tribes  of  the  Amazon  basin  (1913-16) 
On  the  second  expedition  ho  mapped  hitherto  un- 
charted country  m  N  Brazil  and  the  Guianas,  dis- 
covered three  previously  unheard-of  Indian  tribes, 
and  made  the  finest  collo<  tion  of  Amazonian  ma- 
terial in  existence  Prom  190  J  to  1913  he  taught 
anthropology  at  Harvard  and  from  1913  was 
curator  of  the  museum  of  the  Umv  of  Pennsyl- 
vania He  was  ethnographer  for  the  Ameiican 
delegation  to  the  Pans  Peace  Conference  His 
writings  include  The  Central  Arawaks  (1918),  The 
Indian  Tribes  of  Eastern  Peru  (1922),  and  The 
Central  Carihs  (1924) 

Faraday,  Michael  (fa'rudc,  -da"),  1791-1867,  Eng- 
lish scientist  Apprenticed  to  a  bookbinder  at  the 
age  of  13,  he  had  little  formal  education,  but  ac- 
quired a  store  of  scientific  knowledge  through 
reading  and  by  attending  some  lectures  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  In  1812  he  became  assistant  to 
Davy  at  the  Royal  Institution  m  London  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  institution  in  1823  and 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1824  In  1825  he 
became  director  of  the  laboratory,  and  from  1833 
he  was  Fullenan  professor  of  chemistry  at  tho 
Royal  Institution  He  declined  knighthood  and 
tho  presidency  of  tho  Royal  Society  His  experi- 
ments yielded  some  of  the  most  significant  prin- 
ciples and  inventions  m  scientific;  history.  He 
developed  the  first  dynamo  (in  tho  form  of  a 
copper  disk  rotated  between  the  polos  of  a  per- 
manent magnet),  the  precursor  of  modern  dynamos 
and  generators  From  his  discovery  of  electro- 
magnetic mdu<  tion  stemmed  a  vast  development  of 
electrical  mat  hmery  for  industry  In  addition  to 
other  contributions  he  formulated  laws  of  elec- 
trolysis Some  of  his  works  were  collected  as 
Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity  (3  vola , 
1839  -55)  and  Experimental  Researches  in  Chemistry 
and  Physics  ( 1859)  See  his  diary  (ed  by  Thomas 
Martin,  7  vols  ,  1932-36),  biographies  by  Thomas 
Martin  (1934)  and  P  E  Andrews  (1937) 
Farah  (fara'),  town  (pop  c.6,000),  W  Afghanistan, 
S  of  Herat  Farah  is  on  the  Herat-Kandahar  trade 
route  and  on  the  Farah  river  It  was  rebuilt  after 
destruction  bv  Nadir  Shah  in  1837 
Farallon  Islands  (fa'rulGn),  group  of  small,  rocky 
islands  m  the  Pacific  c  26  mi  W  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif ,  of  whioh  they  are  a  part  A  bird  sanctuary, 
the  islands  are  also  the  site  of  a  lighthouse  and  a 
U  S  navy  radio  beam  compass  station 
Farasan  Islands  (funisun')  or  Farsan  Islands  (far- 
Ban'),  small  archipelago,  in  the  Red  Sea,  part  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  There  is  oil  drilling. 
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farce  [Latin,  •^stuffing],  light,  comic  theatrical  piece 
It  is  a  form  of  comedy  m  which,  the  characters  and 
the  events  are  greatly  exaggerated  to  produce  a 
broad,  simple  humor  Examples  of  farce  are  the 
Latin  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  but  the 
term  is  derived  from  the  farces  of  medieval  France 
In  England  two  of  the  earliest  and  best-known 
farces  are  Ralph  Roister  Doister  (pub  1560)  and 
Shokspere's  Comedy  of  Errors  (c  1593)  Broad 
humor  and  absurd  situations  can  be  found  in  many 
other  comedies,  among  them  the  farces  of  Moliere 
in  the  17th  cent ,  those  of  Henry  Fielding  in  the 
18th  cent ,  and  the  operettas  of  William  Schwenck 
Gilbert  and  Arthur  Sullivan  in  the  late  10th  cent 
In  more  recent  tunes  fane  is  used  in  the  slapstick 
comedies  of  the  American  moving  pictures  See 

also  BURLESQUE 

farcy   see  a  LANDERS 

Far  East,  m  the  most  lestncted  sense,  term  applied 
to  China,  Korea,  Indo-Chma,  Siam,  Malaya, 
Japan,  and  the  Far  Eastern  Area  of  the  RSFSR 
In  a  more  extended  sense  it  also  includes  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  Indonesia,  Burma,  Pakistan,  India, 
Ceylon,  and  Afghanistan 

Far  Eastern  Territory,  former  administrative  divi- 
sion, RSFSR,  in  E  and  NE  Siberia,  a  vast  area 
comprising  the  KHABAROVSK  TERRITORY  and  the 
MARITIME  TERRITORY,  into  which  it  was  divided 
in  1938  Khabarovsk  was  the  <  apital,  Vladivostok 
was  the  thief  poit  Russian  colonization  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  region  began  in  the  17th  <ent 
The  Amur  distiict,  between  N  Manchuria  and  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk  was  ceded  by  China  to  Russia  in 
1858,  the  district  between  the  Amur  and  Ubsuri 
rivers  and  the  Sea  of  Japan  was  ceded  by  China 
in  1800  Dm  ing  the  civil  war  which  followed  the 
Russian  Revolution  of  1917,  much  of  the  area  was 
occupied  by  the  Japanese  in  connec  tion  with  the 
Allied  intervention  In  1920  the  local  Bolsheviks 
organized  the  Far  Eastern  Republic,  with  Chita  as 
capital,  but  the  Japanese  continued  to  hold  the 
coast,  including  Vladivostok,  where  they  set  up  a 
"White"  Russian  government  The  Japanese 
withdrew  in  1922,  and  the  republic  became  an 
oblast  (fiom  1926  to  1938  a  territory)  of  tho 
RSFSR 

Farel,  Guillaume  (geyom'  farcT).  1489-1505,  French 
religious  reformer  In  1520  Farel  joined  Jacques 
Lefevre  (FABER  STAPULFNHIS)  at  Mcaux  to  aid  in 
church  reform  and  to  establish  an  evangelical 
school  for  students  and  preachers  Soon  his  icon- 
oclastic ideas  made  him  suspect,  and  he  left  for 
Switzerland,  wheie  most  of  his  work  was  done  His 
fearless  mid  eloquent  evangelism  aroused  both 
support  and  opposition  He  received  permission 
to  spread  tho  reform  doctrine  throughout  tho  can- 
ton of  Bern  The  opposition  of  the  bishop  forced 
him  to  leave  Geneva  in  1532,  but  he  returned  in 
1533  to  load  a  public  disputation  in  favor  of  the 
Reformation  The  people  declared  in  favor  of 
Farnl  and  his  c  ol leagues,  and  in  1535  the  town  coun- 
cil formally  proclaimed  tho  adoption  of  the 
Reformation  Farel  entreated  John  Calvin  to 
assist  in  the  organization  of  the  new  Protestant 
republic  The  two  men  drew  up  a  statement  of 
doctrine  and  immediately  instituted  widespread 
reform  of  c  hurc  h  prac  tices  These  meabures  were 
too  sudden  and  too  strict  to  be  generally  ac  copted, 
and  Calvm  and  Farel  were  forced  to  leave  Geneva 
in  1538  Furel  went  to  Babel  and  then  to  Ncu- 
chatel,  where  he  worked  umea*.mgl>  for  the  return 
of  Calvin  to  GcMieva,  which  ho.  achieved  m  1541 
Farel  went  to  Metz  in  1542  and  returned  to 
Neuchatel  in  1544  Throughout  his  life  he  re- 
mained a  confidant  and  consultant  of  Calvin 

Farewell,  Cape,  moat  southerns  point  of  Greenland, 
on  Kgger  Island,  at  lat  59°  W  N  Egger  Island 
and  the  sui rounding  islands  are  called  the  Capo 
l<arewell  Archipelago 

Farewell,  Cape,  most  northerly  point  of  South 
Island,  Now  Zealand 

Fargo,  William  George,  1818-81,  American  pioneer 
expressman,  b  Pompev,  N  Y  He  had  been  succes- 
sively a  postrider,  freight  agent,  messenger,  and 
lesident  agent  (1843)  for  an  express  company  in 
Buffalo,  NY,  when  m  1844,  with  Henry  Welh 
and  another  partner,  he  organized  Wells  <&  Com- 
pany, tho  first  express  company  operating  W  from 
Buffalo  The  following  year  the  firm  became  Liv- 
ingbton  and  Fargo,  and  in  1850  it  merged  with 
others  to  form  the  American  Express  Company, 
with  Fargo  as  sec  retary  By  1852  he  and  Wells  had 
organized  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company  to  handle  the 
express  service  between  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco for  which  the  gold  rush  had  created  a  need, 
and  they  established  stage  and  banking  businesses 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  American  Express  Company 
serving  as  eastern  representative  In  1873  tho  two 
companies  meiged  as  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany In  1868  Fargo  had  become  president  of  the 
American  Express  Companv,  making  his  homo  in 
Buffalo,  where  he  served  (1862-66)  as  mayor  See 
N  C  Wilson,  Treasure  Express  Ejnc  Days  of  the 
Wells  Fargo  (1936) 

Fargo  [for  W  G  Fargo],  city  (pop  32,580),  co  seat 
of  Cass  co  ,  E  N  Dale ,  largest  city  m  the  state,  on 
the  Red  River,  settled  1871  with  the  coming  of  the 
raihoad,  inc.  1875  'A  railroad  center  and  river  port, 
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it  grew  as  the  chief  distributing  point  in  the  region, 
handling  farm  machinery  and  foodstuffs  and  proc- 
essing the  area's  agricultural  products  NORTH 
DAKOTA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  Concoidia  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  a  veterans'  hospital,  and  a 
school  for  crippled  children  are  here 

Faribault  (fd'rrbo),  city  (pop  14,527),  co  seat  of 
Rico  co  ,  SE  Minn  ,  S  of  Minneapolis  on  bluffs  of 
the  Cannon  and  Straight  rivers,  in  a  rich  farm 
region  Alexander  Faribault,  French  fur  trader, 
built  a  post  hero  in  1826,  the  village  was  platted  in 
1854  The  city's  importance  as  a  center  of  Episco- 
pahariism  began  with  tho  missionaiy  work  here  of 
James  Lloyd  BRECK  and  Bishop  Henry  B  WHIPPLK 
Faribault  has  two  military  academies  and  a  school 
for  girls,  it  is  the  seat  of  state  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  the  blind  and  of  one  for  the  feeble-minded, 
known  for  its  early  study  of  FEBBLE-MINDEDNESB. 
Buckham  Memorial  Libiary  contains  historical 
collections 

Faridun   see  FERID  ED-DIN  ATTAR 

Farina,  Salvatore  (salvatO'rft  fare'na),  1846-1918, 
Italian  novelist  His  novels  of  middle-class  life, 
sentimental  but  humorous,  include  II  signor  lo 
[Mr  I]  (188(1),  Vto  figliai  [my  son]  (in  Nurna 
antolngia,  1877  81),  Amore  ha  cent'  ocihi  [love  has  a 
hundred  eves]  (1883),  and  Amore  bugiardo  [lying 
love]  (1893)  llis  memoirs  appeared  in  throe  vol- 
umes (1910-15) 

farina  (Latin,  -meal],  in  general,  fine  flour  or  powder 
made  from  vegetable  growths  nch  in  starch  Its 
source  may  be  cereal  giains,  such  as  nco  and  wheat, 
seeds,  such  as  beans,  or  tubers,  e  g  .  the  potato 
In  England  potato  starch  is  called  farina,  m  tho 
United  States,  cereal  breakfast  foods  are  so  named, 
such  as  the  fine  meal  from  winter  wheat  and  that 
specially  prepaiod  from  white  corn  The  food  val- 
ue, in  the  case  of  cereals,  depends  largely  on  tho 
part  of  the  grain  used  in  the  manufacture 

Fannato  or  Farinati,  Paolo  (p-i'Olo  f  ucmv'to,  -na'te) , 
c  1525-1606,  Italian  pamtei,  draughtsman,  and 
etcher,  of  the  Veronese  school  He  worked  chief! v 
in  the  churches  and  palaces  of  Verona  Among 
his  best  works  aie  »S/  Michael  (Santa  Maiia  in 
Organo,  Veiona) ,  tho  frescoes  in  SanNazaroeCelso, 
Verona,  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes  (Veiona), 
St  Martin  (cathedral,  Mantua),  and  Abraham 
and  Hagar  (NY  Historical  Society)  Fatmato's 
etchings,  though  few,  aro  of  high  met  it,  and  his 
drawings  are  in  loading  European  collections 

Fannelh,  Carlo  Broschi  (k.xr'16  bro'ske  f  vienel'le), 
1705-82,  Italian  male  soprano,  whose  leal  name 
was  Carlo  Broschi,  pupil  of  Niccol6  Porpoia,  in 
whoso  operas  he  sang  in  London  (17  i4)  Having 
boon  lauded  in  France  and  Italv,  he  became,  in 
1737,  official  singer  to  Philip  V  of  Spam  and  re- 
nounced his  public  career  He  enjoyed  a  highly 
favoied  position  at  the  Spanish  court  until  1759, 
when  ho  letired  to  an  estate  in  Bologna  He  was 
the  greatest  of  the  caslrati  and  is  regaided  as  one 
of  the  most  remaikable  singers  of  all  tune 

Farington,  Joseph,  1747-1821,  British  landscape 
painter  and  diarist  His  diaries,  first  published  in 
1922,  are  rich  in  gossip  of  the  personalities  and  con- 
ditions of  his  penod 

Farley,  James  Aloysius,  1888-,  Ameiican  political 
leader,  US  Po«t master  General  (19*3-36,  1937- 
40),  b  Rockland  co  ,  N  Y  He  rose  steadily  in 
Demociatic  party  politics  in  New  York  state  and 
became  (1930)  chairman  of  the  New  York  state 
Demociatic  committee  In  19J2  he  successfully 
pushed  the  piesidential  nomination  of  Franklin  D 
ROOSEVELT  Made  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  Failey  managed  (1932)  the 
presidential  campaign  with  equal  success  He  be- 
came U  S  Postmaster  General  and  resigned  this 
post  to  direct  Roosevelt's  1936  presidential  cam- 

Kign — which  resulted  in  another  oveiwhchning 
smocratic  victory  He  was  leappomted  (1937) 
Postmaster  Geneial  but,  opposed  to  Roosevelt's 
third-term  candidacy  and  himself  an  unsuccessful 
Democratic  presidential  aspirant  in  1940,  Failey 
resigned  (1940)  his  cabinet  post  and  his  national 
party  chairmanship  He  remained  powerful  in  New 
York  state  politics  until  1944  —when  ho  resigned 
as  chairman  of  tho  state  Democratic  committee 
Farley's  two  autobiographical  wotks  are  Hehind 
the  Ballots  (1938)  and  Jim  Farley's  Stoiy  (1948) 

Farley,  John  Murphy,  1842-1918,  American  Roman 
Catholic  churchman,  archbishop  of  New  York 
(1902-18),  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  b  Co 
Armagh,  Ireland  He  came  to  Amenta  in  1864 
He  was  educated  at  St  John's  College  (now  Ford- 
ham  Umv  )  and  in  Rome,  he  was  ordained  (1870) 
and  became  parish  priest  on  Statcn  Island  Ho  was 
(1872-84)  secretary  to  Archbishop  iMcCi  OSKLY 
and  from  1891  was  vicar  general  of  the  arc  hdiocese 
of  New  York  He  was  made  archbishop  in  1902 
and  cardinal  in  1911  Cardinal  Farley's  greatest 
work  was  in  unifying  and  stabilizing  his  diocese, 
which  on  his  accession  he  found  badly  split  by 
disagreements 

Farlow,  William  Gilson,  1844-1919,  American  bota- 
nist, b  Boston,  giad  Harvard,  1866  His  chief 
contributions  weie  made  m  tho  study  of  crypto- 
gamio  and  parasitic  plants.  In  his  Harvard  labora- 
tory many  eminent  botanists  received  their  training 

Farman,  Henri  (SrS'  fdrmft'),  1874-,  French  aviator 


FARMER,  MOSES  GERR1SH 

and  inventor  A  bicycle  racer  and  then  a  racing 
motorist,  he  later  pioneered  in  aviation  and  finally 
manufactured  airplanes  With  his  brother,  Mau- 
rice, he  perfected  the  Farman  biplane  In  1909  he 
established  a  world  record  foi  flight  duration,  and 
altitude  He  became  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1909 

Farm  Credit  Administration  (FCA),  an  agency  of  the 
US  Dept  of  Agiieulture  that  supervises  a  nation- 
wide system  of  agricultural-credit  units  Farmers 
need  long-terra  mortgage  loans  to  help  them  acquire 
property  and  to  refinance  existing  debts,  uhort-term 
loans  to  finance  the  production  and  marketing  of 
crops  and  livestock  Agricultural  cooperatives  also 
need  credit  to  supplement  their  open  at  ing  capital 
Farmers  have  traditionally  favored  liberal  credit 
facilities  and  low  interest  rates  They  have  com- 
plained that  private  institutions  have  not  made 
funds  available  as  cheaply  and  conveniently  as 
possible,  and  agrarians  long  strove  (especially  in 
periods  of  economic  stress,  such  as  the  1870s  and 
1890s)  for  "easy  money"  policies  They  asked  foi 
a  banking  system  adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of 
agriculture,  and  in  answer  to  this  demand  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  of  1910  set  up  a  system  for 
mortgage  credit  12  regional  farm  land  hanks  were 
set  up,  with  most  of  the  original  capital  supplied 
by  the  government  Their  function  was  to  act  as 
credit  wholesalers,  raining  funds  in  the  investment 
markets  through  the  sale  of  their  bonds  and  loan- 
ing the  money  to  farmers  at  interest  rates  onlv 
bhghtlv  higher  than  those  paid  bv  the  land  banks 
for  their  borrowings  It  was  intended  that  the 
farmer-borrowers  should  ultimately  own  the  banks 
In  1923  further  federal  aid  was  extended  to  farm- 
ers by  establishment  of  12  intermediate  credit 
banks  (one  in  the  district  of  each  land  bank),  with 
capital  subscribed  by  the  government  These  banks 
make  loans  foi  periods  of  six  months  to  three  vcais 
to  agiicultural  coopeiatives  The  loans  are  se- 
cured by  wai  chouse  receipts  for  crops  or  by  hens 
of  livestock  Bix  \ears  later,  the  whole  structuie 
of  the  land  banks  was  severely  hit  by  the  great 
depression  of  1929,  with  falling  prices  of  farm 
products,  increased  debt  delinquencies,  and  decline 
in  the  value  of  farms  To  bolster  the  land  banks, 
the  Hoover  administration  in  1932  took  action 
The  government  invested  $125,000,000  in  the  land 
banks  and  thus  again  became  the  majority  stock- 
holder The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
made  some  of  its  funds  available  to  farm  enterprise 
Further  measures  were  taken  by  the  Roosevelt 
administration  All  then  existing  Federal  agu- 
cultural-credit  organizations  were  unified  into  one 
agency,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  Congie*s 
authorized  that  agency  to  extend  the  system  of 
farm-mortgage  credit  Funds  were  made  available 
for  first-  or  second-mortgage  loans — the  so-called 
land  bank  commissioners  loans — to  debtors  whose 
collateial  was  so  low  in  value  or  so  encumbered  by 
debt  as  to  make  refinancing  bv  the  land  banks 
unfeasible  These  "rescue"  loans  were  made  on 
easier  terms  than  the  regular  advances  In  1934 
the  FCA  was  also  authorized  to  establish  12  produc- 
tion ciedit  corporations,  which  hnance  short-term 
credit  associations,  and  banks  for  cooperatives, 
which  finance  farmers'  cooperative  marketing 
These  steps  have  resulted  m  a  centralized  source 
of  major  types  of  farm  uedit  In  addition  to  this 
more  permanent  work,  the  FCA  makes  emergency 
ciop  and  feed  loans  to  farmeis  who  cannot  obtain 
funds  from  other  sources  The  FCA's  work  is 
supplemented  by  important  types  of  farm  ciedit 
advanced  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Coiporation 
and  the  FARM  SFCURITY  ADMINISTRATION,  which 
are  agencies  of  the  Dept  of  Agriculture  Since 
1039  the  FCA,  previously  an  independent  agency, 
has  also  been  responsible  to  the  Dept  of  Agricul- 
ture Though  it  was  originally  expected  that  the 
farm-credit  system  would  be  cooperatively  owned, 
unsubsidized,  and  operated  in  accordance  with 
piivate  banking  criteria,  there  has  been  marked 
departure  fiom  thebe  goals  Operations  of  the 
FCA  have  been  widespread  and  at  least  moderately 
effective  In  1940  it  held  40  percent  of  all  out- 
standing farm  moitgages,  as  against  12  percent 
held  by  the  land  banks  in  1928  See  annual  repot  ta 
of  the  Administration 

Farmer,  Fannie  Merntt,  1857-1915,  authonty  on 
Ameiican  cookery,  b  Boston  Ill-health  mter- 
feiod  with  her  plans  foi  a  college  education,  and 
she  turned  to  cooking,  at  home  and  at  the  Boston 
Cooking  School,  where  she  graduated  in  1889  She 
was  assistant  director  and  director  of  the  school 
until  1902,  when  she  opened  Miss  I( armor's  School 
of  Cookeiy,  pledged  to  tram  housewives  and  muses, 
rather  than  teacheis,  in  cookery  One  of  her  con- 
tnbutions  was  accurate  measurement  in  recipe 
building  For  10  vears  she  contubuted  a  page  on 
cookery  for  the  Woman's  Home  Companion  She 
edited  The  lioston  Cooking  School  Cook  Hook  (1896), 
a  standard  text  on  the  subject,  man>  times  teissued 
and  translated 

Farmer,  Moses  Gerrish,  1820-93,  American  inven- 
tor, b  Boscawen,  N  H  He  studied  at  Dartmouth 
and  later  taught  school  He  hel  ped  build  and  main- 
tain some  of  the  pioneer  telegtaph  lines  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  also  expeumented  in  multiple  telegia- 
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phv  He  exhibited  (1847)  an  elect uc  tram  which  settled  c  1799.  laid  out  c.1822.  A  state  mental  ho*-  Sangallo  for  Cardinal  Alesiandro  Fai 
earned  children,  invented  a  process  for  electro-  pital  is  here  7  Town  (pop.  3,096),  SE  N.H.,  on  the  Paul  III),  It  was  begun  before  1514,  a 
plating  aluminum,  and  m  1851  installed  m  Boston  Cocheco  and  NW  of  Rochester,  me  1797.  Its  shoe  architect's  death  was  continued  by  N 


Farnese  (Pope 
4,  and  after  ttte 

industry  began  in  1835    Henry  Wilson  was  born  and  was  completed  by  Giacomo  defla  Porta.  Built 

here.  8  Town  (pop.  2,101),  NW  N   Mex.,  on  the  of  huge  blocks  plundered  from  the  Colosseum  and 

the  incandescent  electric  light     Twenty  years  be-     San  Juan  river,  settled  1870,  me  1901    A  dwtnbu-  from  the  theater  of  Maroellus,  it  is  ono  of  the  most 

fore  Edison's  success  he  produced  (1858-59)  electnc     tion  point  for  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation,  it  magnificent  palaces  of  Rome    The  great  halls  were 

lamps,  and  in  1868,  with  a  dynamo  of  his  own  in-     is  the  trade  center  of  an  oil,  coal,  farm,  and  live-  decorated  by  Anmbale  Carracol  and  his  pupils 

vention,  he  lighted  a  house  in  Cambridge,  Mass  ,     stock  area    Oil  is  refined  here    Altec  Ruins  Na-  After  the  extinction  of  the  Parnese  family  it  passed 

1    -  '                       ' '  — '"A i—L-i-i-  i--.-      tjona)  Monument  is  near  by.  and  Chaco  Canyon  by  inheritance  to  the  king  of  Naples    Since  1874  it 

National  Monument  lies  to  the  south  9  City  (pop  has  housed  the  French  embassy  and  the  French 

1,211),  co  seat  of  Davis  co  ,  N  central  Utah,  on  school  of  archaeology  of  Rome;  m  1937  it  was  leased 

v,,..,.,v«~,,  0..~  ...  ~  . Great  Salt  Lake  and  N  of  Salt  Lake  City,  settled  to  France  for  99  years  The  once  famous  gallery  of 

Farmer  City,  city  (pop    1,833),  central  111 ,  SE  of      1848  bv  Mormons    Disastrous  floods  in  1923  and  sculptures  has  been  dispersed. 

Bloommgton  in  a  farm  area,  me   1869                          1930  led  to  a  reforestation  project.  Farnesina  (farnaz6'na),  villa  in  Rome,  Italy,  built 

Fanner-Labor  party,  in  US   history,  political  or-   Farmville.  1  Town  (pop  2,980),  E  N  C.,  just  W  of  (1508-11)   bv  PERUZZI  for  the  banker   Agostino 

gamzation  formed  in  1920  by  some  formei  mem-      Greenville,  settled  1800,  me    1872     It  is  a  farm  Chigi  at  the  foot  of  the  Jamculum  on  the  right  bank 

bers  of  the  older  PROGRESSIVE  PARTY  togethei  with     trade  center  and  tobacco  market    2  Town  (pop  of  the  Tiber.   One  of  the  finest  examples  of  Italian 

representatives  of  farmers  and  labor  leaders,  chiefly     3,475),  S  Va  ,  on  the  Appomattox  and  WSW  of  Renaissance _ architecture,    it   is    famous    for    its 

of  the  Middle  West    Their  socialistic  program  fa-      "    '          '  '  '  ' 

vored  government  ownership  of  public  utilities,  es- 
tablishment of  government  banks,  farm-relief  meas- 
ures, and  progressive  labor  legislation  The  party's 


the  first  electnc  fire-alarm  service  in  any  city 
His  later  years  were  spent  chiefly  in.  developing 


but  he  was  never  able  to  perfect  a  marketable  light 
His  wife,  Hannah  Shapleigh  Farmer,  1823-91, 
aided  him  with  his  inventions  Interested  in  many 
chanties,  she  also  wrote  on  them 


Richmond,  me   1912     It'is  a  tobacco  market  and     frescoes  by  Raphael  and  his  pupils     It  was  long 
industrial  point    The  courthouse  of  Prince  Edward     the  residence  of  the  Farnese  family 
co  and  a  state  teachers  college  are  here,  and  near  Farnham,    Eliza   Woodson    (Burhans)    (far'num), 
by  is  HAMPDBN-SYDNEY  COLLEGE  1815-64,  American  social  worker,  b    Rensselaer- 


„.„,,,  ^-^v,e.v— .~w r~~*  -                              -  ,                                          , 

presidential  candidate  in  1920,  P  P  Chustensen  of    Farnborough,  Thomas  Erskine  May,  1st  Baron:  see  ville,  NY,  wife  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Farnham 

Utah,  gained  loss  than  300,000  votes,  but  the  party      MAT,  THOMAS  ERSKINB  As  matron  (1844-48)  of  the  women's  department  at 

continued  strong  in  the  Old  Northwest,  particular-   Farnborough,  urban  district  (1931  pop  16,356.1943  Sing  Sing  Prison,  she  used  humane  methods  of 

ly  in  Minnesota,  and  elected  Hennk  Shipbtead,      estimated  pop   21,670),  Hampshire,  England,  SW  treatment    She  also  organized  a  society  for  the  re- 

T1                 j™-----»       •—  *- "--  ""       of  London  It  is  the  site  of  an  important  Royal  Air  habitation  of  destitute  women     The  best  known 

Force  station  and  includes  part  of  Aldershot  mill-  of  her  writings  is  Woman  and  Hfr  Era  (1864) 

tary  camp     "Farnborough  Hill"  was  the  home  Farnham,  Russel,  1784-1832,  American  fur  trader, 

(1881-1920)  of  the  Empress  Eugenie     With  her  '     "      -«---•--"•--                   .._.,.... 
husband  and  her  aon  she  is  buried  in  the  crypt  of  a 
church   she   built      The   Abbey   of   St.    Michael 
(Benedictine)  is  here 


Magnus  Johnson,  and  Ernest  Lundeen  to  the  U  S 
Senate  and  Floyd  B  Olson  to  the  governorship  It 
also  won  many  local  elections  in  the  Dakotas  In 
1924  the  national  party  dissolved  to  join  other  lib- 
erals in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  elect  Robert  M 
La  Follette  as  President  It  was  leconstituted  later 
and  remained  strong  for  some  yeaia  but  gradually 


b  Massachusetts  He  was  a  member  of  the  sea 
expedition  sent  to  found  Astoria  and  made  the 
journey  on  the  Tonqum,  sailing  around  Cape 

„  ._ —  „ „ ,  „ Horn  When  Astoria  waa  sold  to  the  British, 

lost  strength  after  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  became  Fame  Islands  (farn),  group  of  islets,  2  to  5  mi  oft  the  Farnham  set  out  to  carry  records  and  money 
President  and  hia  New  Deal  incorporated  in  modi-  northeast  coast  of  Northumbeiland,  England  The  (about  $40,000)  to  the  United  States  by  crossing 
fied  form  some  of  the  reforms  advocated  by  the  largest,  Fame  or  House  Island  (16  acres),  sheltered  Asia  and  Europe  His  trip  on  foot  across  Siberia 
Farmer-Labontes  St  Cuthbert  in  the  7th  cent  There  is  a  chapel  and  Russia  in  1814-16  was  ono  of  incredible  diffi- 

Farmersburg,  town  (pop  1,005),  SW  Ind ,  S  of  dedicated  to  him  Longstone  was  the  scene  of  culty,  but  after  many  adventures  he  reached 
Terre  Haute,  settled  1854,  me  1871  It  is  a  farm  Grace  Darling's  heroism  at  the  tune  of  the  wieck  of  Hamburg  and  ultimately  America  and  delivered 
trading  center  the  Forfarahire  in  1838  Tho  islands  are  a  breeding  the  records  and  funds  to  Astor  He  later  served 

Farmergville,  city  (pop  2,206),  N  Texas,  NE  of  Dal-  place  of  seafowl  The  dangerous  passages  are  the  American  Fur  Company  as  a  trader  in  the 
las,  on  the  rich  blackland  prairie  marked  by  lighthouses  Feat  ne  and  Ferae  are  van-  upper  Mississippi  valley,  where  he  and  an  older 

Farmernlle,  town  (pop  1,428),  parish  seat  of  Union  ant  spellings  for  the  islands,  also  called  the  Staples  trader,  Maurice  Blondeau,  got  into  trouble  with 
parish,  N  La  ,  on  a  branch  of  the  Ouuchitaand  NW  Farnese  (fain  A 'aft),  Italian  noble  family  which  ruled  the  military  in  1818  He  proved  capable  and  sut- 


of  Monroe    It  is  the  parish  trade  center. 

farming*  see  AGRICULTURE 

farming,  in  taxation,  the  collection  of  TAXES  through 
private  contractors  Usually,  the  tax  farmer  pays 
a  lump  sum  to  the  public  treasury;  the  difference 
between  that  sum  and  the  sum  actually  collected 
represents  his  profit  or  loss  In  republican  Rome, 
the  collection  of  direct  taxes  was  farmed  out  to 
publicans;  in  the  Roman  Empire  only  indirect 
taxes  were  farmed  Tax  fanning  has  Been  prac- 
ticed m  most  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  at 
various  tunes  and  has  survived  m  some  forms,  e  g  , 
in  the  method  of  collecting  revenues  from  state- 
licensed  gambling  establishments  In  England  the 
system  was  tried  briefly  but  played  no  important 
part  It  was  most  fully  applied  in  18th-century 
France,  where  the  collection  of  certain  indirect 


e  as  PAUL  III  He  used  his  office  to  aggrandize  1839  led  a  small  company  westward  over  the  Ore- 
family  and  in  1545  alienated  papal  lands  to  gon  Trail  After  vimting  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
te  the  duchy  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  for  his  California,  he  returned  to  Peoria,  arriving  in  1840 


PARMA  and  PIACBNZA  from  1545  to  1731     In  the     cessful   and  later  traded  chiefly  at   Ro<k  Island, 
12th  cent  the  Farnese  held  several  fiefs  in  Latmm       where  he  was  a  partner  of  GKOROB  I)  \vt-NPORT 
They  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  families  in   Farnham,  Thomas  Jefferson,   1804-48,  American 
Rome,  and  in   1534  Alessandro_Farnese  became      pioneer,  b    Maine     A  lawyer  of  Peprm,  111  ,  ho  in 
Pope 
his  fi 

creal  _.  

natural  son,  Pierluigi  Farnese  (py5rfflobe'j6),  1503- 
47  Pierluigi  gamed  the  hatred  of  the  nobility, 
whose  privileges  he  tried  to  abrogate,  and  was  assas- 
sinated His  sou,  Ottavio  Farnese  (6t-ta' v&o) ,  1 520- 
86,  who  succeeded  him,  married  MARGARET  OF 
PARMA,  natural  daughter  of  Empeior  Charles  V 
Ottavio's  brother,  Alessandro  Farnese  (ul&j-san'* 
dr5) ,  1520-89,  was  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church 


His  Travels  in  the  Great  Western  Prairies  (1841) 
helped  to  stimulate  emigi  ation  to  the  Oregon  coun- 
try He  also  wrote  Life  and  Adventures  in  Califor- 
nia (1846)  His  wife  waa  the  social  woiker  Eliza 
Woodson  (Burhans)  Farnham 
Farnham,  town  (pop  4,055) ,  S  Quo  ,  on  the  Ya- 
maaka  river  and  E  of  St  Johns  It  is  a  railroad  and 
industrial  center,  with  textile  manufacturing,  sugai 
refining,  and  dairying 


It  was  he  who  had  the  FARNESE  PALACE  finished       „, .-„ 

Ottavio's  son  and  successor  was  Alessandro  Farnese  Farnham,  urban  district  (1931  pop   18,297,  1943  es- 

(1545-92) ,  one  of  the  great  generals  of  his  time  (see  timatod  pop  22,000) ,  Surrey,  England,  on  the  Wey 

.     __      separate  article)     The  five  dukes  who  succeeded  and  SW  of  London,  m  a  hop-producing  region 

numbered  60)  which  guaranteed  a  fixed  sum   of     Alessandro  ruled  Parma  and  Piacenza  without  no-  William  Cobbett  was  born  here     There  is  a  17th- 

table  events  but  were  conspicuous  as  patrons  of  the  century  castle  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester  Alder- 
arts     The  last  duke  of  the  line,  Antonio,  died  in  shot  Camp  is  northeast  of  the  town 

™ „.„ — ,  1731  His  niece,  ELIZABETH  FARN  BSE,  queen  of  Farnsworth,  Philo  Taylor,  1906-,  American  in- 
some  excellent  and  able  men  among  them,  eg,  Philip  V  of  Spam,  secured  (1748)  the  succession  to  ventor,  b  Beaver,  Utah,  grad  Bngham  Young 
HeivfetiUB  and  Lavoisier  Popular  hatred  naturally  the  duchy  for  her  son  Philip,  founder  of  the  line  of  Umv  ,  1925.  While  still  a  boy  he  conceived  of  at- 
found  a  target  in  the  farmers  general,  whose  or-  Bourbon-Parma  comphshmg  television  through  the  scanning  of  an 
gamaation  was  abolished  (1789)  m  the  French  Farnese,  Alessandro,  1545-92,  duke  of  Parma  and  image  by  fast-flying  electrons  In  1927  his  working 
Revolution,  some  30  former  members  of  the  farm—  Piacenza  (1586-92),  general  and  diplomat  in  the  model  was  demonstrated  at  the  Crocker  Research 


taxes  was  leased  by  the  king  to  the  farm  general, 
a  chartered  body  of  40  financiers  (at  ono  time  they 
numbered  60)  which  guaranteed  a  fixed  sum  of 
revenue  Though  the  farmers  general  made 
phenomenal  profits  and  their  name  became  a  by- 
word for  cruel  extortion,  there  undoubtedly  were 


generally  abandoned  and  has  been  replaced    by 
systems  which  allow  the  state  to  collect  larger 
sums  in  a  less  offensive  manner 
Farmingdale    1  Town  (pop  1,197),  SW  Maine,  on 
the  Kennebec  below  Augusta,  me   1852   3  Village 


Lavoisier  among  them— were  guillotined  in  the  service  of  Philip  if  of  Spam  He  was  the  son  of  Laboratory.  San  Francisco  His  "dissector  tube" 
Reign  of  Terror  Tho  system  of  farming  has  been  Duke  Ottavio  Farnene  and  Margaret  of  Parma  and  (called  an  Orthicon),  like  V  K  Zwory kin's  icono- 

~ -»-•-»"—' — j  — ^  u_.  u ,._..,,-_.     thus  a  nephew  of  Phihp  II  and  of  John  of  Austria,  '*      '  ... 

under  whom  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Lepanto  (1571)     In  1677  Farnese  joined  John  m 

v        L  ,om   «,rii  the  Low  Countries  to  fight  the  rebels  against  Spam  „_  .     .    .          .  „ 

tne  JKennebec  below  Augusta,  me  1852  3  Village  Appointed  (1578J  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  ho  and  receiving,  employs  principles  which  involve 
(pop  3,524),  on  W  Long  Island,  SE  N  Y ,  near  took  Tournai,  Maastricht,  Breda,  Bruges,  Ghent,  some  of  Farnsworthfs  inventions  In  1938  he 
Mmeola,  settled  1695,  me  1904  There  are  large  air-  and  Antwerp  from  the  rebels  and  secured  continued  became  resean  h  director  of  the  Farnsworth  Tele- 
craft  factories  here  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Long  Island  possession  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Netherlands  vision  and  Radio  Corp.  See  biography  by  George 

Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute     Bethpage     y    n         --*  H    <  -  -  v  BFJJ-  » 

State  Park  is  near  by 

farming  the  taxes,  see  FARMING,  in  taxation 

Farmington.   1  Town  (pop   5,313),  centra]  Conn, 
SW  of  Hartford,  settled  1640     It  has  many  old 

buildings     Miss  Porter's  School  for  nrls  is  here       „ _.._. 

Metal  and  other  products  are  made    The  town  in-  Farnese,  Elizabeth:  see  ELIZABETH  FARNESE. 

eludes  Umonville  borough  (pop  2,084,  ino   1921)  Farnese,  Ottavio:  see  FARNESE,  family. 

3  City  (pop  2,225),  W  central  111 ,  W  of  Peona,  in  Farnese,  Pierluigi •  see  FARNBSE,  family 

a  coal  area,  laid  out  1834,  me  1857  S  Town  (pop  Farnese  Bull,  sculptured  group  representing  Zethua     

3,743),  co  seat  of  Franklin  co  ,  W  central  Maine,  and  Amphion,  sons  of  Antiope,  tying  Dirce  (who  Faro.  Swed.  Fard  (fo'ru).  island  (40  sq  mi  ,  pop 
on  the  Sandy,  tributary  of  the  Kennebec,  and  NW  had  ill-treated  their  mother)  to  an  infuriated  bull.  1,321),  N  Gotland  co  ,  E  Sweden,  separated  from 
of  Augusta,  settled  1781,  me.  1794  In  beautiful  The  sculpture  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  Gotland  by  Faro  Sound  It  has  a  lighthouse  and 
country,  it  is  the  gateway  to  the  Rangeley  Lakes  executed  by  Apollonms  of  Tralles  and  his  brother  there  are  ancient  rums. 

and  Dead  River  regions  Food  and  wood  products  Taunscus  in  the  1st  or  2d  cent  B  C.  A  copy,  for-  faro  (fa'rQ)  [for  Pharaoh,  from  an  old  French  card 
are  made  here  It  has  a  state  teachers  college,  meily  m  the  Farnese  Palace,  is  in  the  National  design],  gambling  game  played  with  a  pack  of  52 
Lillian  Nordira  was  born  m  Farmington,  and  Jacob  Museum  at  Naples  cards  The  dealer  plays  against  each  player  mdi- 

Abbott's  home,  "Fewacres,"  is  here  4  Residential  Farnese  Hercules,  marble  statue,  of  the  1st  cent      vidually    The  layout,  or  the  cards  of  one  suit,  w 


scope,  is  a  means  of  dividing  an  imago  into  particles 
whose  light  values,  when  transmitted,  are  capable 
of  being  restored  to  form  a  replica  of  the  original 


for  Spain  (see  NETHERLANDS,  AUSTRIAN  AND  SPAN-      Everson  (1949) 
ISH)    In  1590  ho  was  sent  to  France  at  the  head  of  a   Farn  worth,  urban  district  (1931  pop    28,717,1947 
Spanish  army  to  assist  the  Catholic  LEAGUE  against     estimated  pop  27,810)  ,  Lancashire,  England,  SE  of 
Henry  IV  of  France    He  relieved  the  siege  of  Paris     Bolton    It  has  cotton  mills  and  makes  chemicals, 
(1590)  and  the  siege  of  Rouen  (1592),  but  was     paint,  soap,  and  textile  machinery 
woundedjsoon  afterwards  and  died  in  Arras.  Faro  (fa'rS),  town  (pop   19,b95),  capital  of  Faro  dist 

and  of  Algarve  prov  ,  S  Portugal  A  seaport,  it  ex- 
ports fish,  fruit  (especially  dried  figs),  and  cork  Im- 
portant under  Moorish  domination,  it  was  retaken 
in  1249 


8  \  uiage  (pop  1,680),  SE  Minn  ,  8  of  8t  Paul,  in  a  bears  the  inscription  "Glycon,  the  Athenian,  made  cards  are  dealt  by  twos     First  played  in  France 

rich  farm  and  dairy  region  6  City  (pop  3,738),  oo.  it  "   Once  in  the  Farnese  Palace,  it  ia  now  m  the  and  England,  faro  was  especially  popular  in  Amerv 

seat  of  St  Francois  co  ,  E  Mo  ,  SW  of  St.  Louis,  in  National  Museum,  Naples.  ican  gambling  houses  in  the  19th  cent.   See  E.  L. 

an  area  of  farms,  timber  lands,  and  lead  mines;  Farneie  Palace,  in  Rome,  designed  by  Antonio  da  Frey,  ed  ,  The  New  Complete  Hoyle  (1947). 

Cross  reference!  art  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  proaoncktion  rtcei  paga  1. 


Faroe  Islands:  tee  FABHOB  ISLANDS 

Ftrouk  I  (faroW),  1920-,  king  of  Egypt,  son  and 
successor  of  Fuad  I  He  returned  to  Egypt  after 
Fuad's  death  in  1936  and,  after  a  regency,  acceded 
to  the  throne  on  July  29,  1937  His  marriage  to 
Queen  Farida  m  1938  was  terminated  by  divorce 
m  1948.  Farouk,  a  constitutional  monarch,  was 
frequently  at  odds  with  the  WAKO,  the  largest 


rge  (fftr'kor,  -kwur),  1678-1707,  Brit- 
ish  Restoration  dramatist,  b  Londonderry,  Ire* 
land,  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  He 
acted  on  the  Dublin  stage,  went  to  London 
(c  1697),  procured  an  army  commission,  and  had 
his  first  comedy,  Love  and  a  Bottle,  produced  m 
1698  Other  plays  are  The  Constant  Couple  (1699), 
Sir  Harry  Wudair  (1701),  The  Stage  Coach  (with 
Peter  Motteux,  1704),  and  his  masterpiece,  The 
Beaux'  Stratagem  (1707),  which  had  immediate  and 
lasting  success  Farquhar  excelled  in  easy,  natural 
dialogue  in  his  licentious,  somewhat  sentimental 
comedies  See  his  complete  works  (ed  by  Charles 
Stonehill,  1930),  Willard  Connely,  Young  George 
Farquhar  (1949)  - 

Farr,  William,  1807-83,  English  physician  and  stat- 
istician, founder  of  the  English  system  of  vital 
statistics  He  introduced  tabulation  methods 
which  are  still  used  and,  through  his  statistical 
monographs,  performed  important  services  in  in- 
dicating the  incidence  of  disease  and  needed  pub- 
lic-health measures  Vital  Statistic*,  a  posthumous 
collection  of  his  papers,  was  published  in  1885 

Farragut,  David  Glasgow  (fft'rugut),  1801-70,  Amer- 
ican admiral,  hero  of  the  battles  of  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile  Bay  m  the  Civil  War,  b  Stony  Point, 
near  Knoxville,  Tenn  Son  of  George  Farragut, 
he  was  originally  called  James  Glasgow  Appointed 
a  midshipman  in  1810,  he  first  served  on  the  frigate 
Essex,  commanded  by  David  PORTER,  his  guardian, 
and  bore  himself  well  on  that  ship's  famous  cruise 
in  the  Pacific  in  the  War  of  1812  Farragut  com- 
manded his  first  vessel  in  Porter's  Mosquito  Fleet, 
which  operated  (1823-24)  against  the  pirates  in 
Gulf  ana  Caribbean  waters  In  the  Mexican  War 
he  had  minor  commands  on  blockade  duty  The 
navy  yard  at  Mare  Island,  Calif  ,  was  entablished 
hv  Farragut  m  1854,  and  ho  was  commandant  there 
till  1858  On  Virginia's  secession  frarragut,  a 
Union  sympathiser,  moved  from  Norfolk,  where 
he  had  made  his  home  ashore,  to  Hastings-on- 
Hudson,  N  Y  Yet  his  Southern  connections 
placed  him  under  suspicion,  and  not  until  Jan  , 
1862,  did  he  receive  an  important  assignment 
Then  the  Dopt  of  the  Navy,  convinced  of  his  loyal- 
tv,  gave  him  command  of  the  West  Gulf  Blockad- 
ing Squadron,  with  orders  to  ascend  the  Mississippi 
and  reduce  New  Orleans  By  April  18,  1862,  his 
fleet,  consisting  of  17  vessels  and  a  mortar  flotilla 
under  D  D  PORTER,  was  before  Forts  Jackson  and 
St  Philip,  the  defenses  of  the  citv,  situated  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Mississippi  about  40  mi  from 
its  mouth  When  the  mortars  failed  to  reduce  the 
forts,  Farragut  decided  to  run  by  them  This  bold 
action  was  accomplished  on  April  24,  with  the  loss 
of  onlv  three  vessels  The  Confederate  flotilla  was 
then  defeated  in  a  hot  engagement,  and  on  April 
25  Fairagut  anchored  at  New  Orleans,  now  de- 
fenseless The  forts  surrendered  on  April  28,  and 
on  May  1  Union  troops  under  Gen  B  F  BUTLER 
entered  the  city  For  this  victory  at  New  Orleans, 
Farragut  was  made  senior  rear  admiral  of  the  navy 
His  attempt  to  reduce  Vicksburg  in  May-  June, 
1862,  failed  But  in  March,  1863,  he  successfully 
ran  two  ships  past  the  batteries  at  Port  Hudson 
and  by  thus  controlling  the  Mississippi  between 
that  point  and  Vicksburg  contributed  to  Grant's 
ultimate  success  in  the  VICKBBITRG  CAMPAIGN 
Farragut  had  succeeded  in  stifling  Confederate 
blockade-running  in  the  Gulf,  except  at  its  chief 
source,  Mobile,  and  he  moved  on  that  port  in  1864 
Mobile  Bay  was  strongly  defended  by  Forts  Games 
and  Morgan,  a  double  row  of  torpedoes  (mines), 
and  a  Confederate  flotilla  commanded  by  Franklin 
BUCHANAN  Farragut,  disregarding  the  torpedoes, 
forced  these  defenses  and  defeated  Buchanan  for 
his  crowning  victory  on  Aug  5,  1864  The  forts  sur- 
rendered shortly  afterwards,  and  though  the  city 
itself  did  not  fall  until  April,  1865,  blockade-run- 
ning was  effectively  ended  there  Farragut  was 
easily  the  outstanding  naval  commander  of  the 
war,  and  the  rankn  of  vice  admiral  and  admiral  were 
created  for  him  m  1864  and  1866  respectively  See 
biographies  by  Loyall  Farragut  (1879),  A  T. 
Mahan  (1892),  and  C  L  Lewis  (1941-43) 

Farragut,  George,  1755-1817,  American  naval  and 
army  officer,  b  Cmdadela,  Minorca,  of  Spanish 
stock,  father  of  David  Glasgow  Farragut.  By  1773 
he  was  employed  m  trade  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
His  sympathy  with  the  American  colonies  led  him 
to  offer  his  services  and  a  cargo  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition to  Charleston,  S  C  ,  m  1776  Farragut,  made 
a  lieutenant  in  the  South  Carolina  navy  in  1778, 
fought  in  actions  near  Savannah  and  at  Charleston, 
where  he  was  taken  prisoner  Exchanged,  he  later 
served  on  land,  fighting  under  Francis  Marion  at 
Cowpens  and  raising  and  leading  a  volunteer 
cavalry  company  against  Cornwallis  in  North  Caro- 
lina. After  the  Revolution  he  returned  to  the  sea  un- 
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til  1790,  when  he  waa  made  a  major  in  the  militia 
of  the  Southwest  Territory-  (Tennessee)  He  later 
campaigned  against  the  Cherokee  From  1807  to 
1814  Farragut  was  a  sailing  master  in  the  U  S 
navy  at  New  Orleans.  He  was  a  U  S.  spy  at  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans 

Farrand,  Livingston  (f&'rund),  1867-1939,  American 
anthropologist,  public-health  worker,  and  educa- 
tor, b  Newark,  N  J.,  grad  Princeton  and  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia,  and  studied 
in  England  and  Germany  From  1893  to  1914  he 
taught  at  Columbia,  first  as  instructor  in  psy- 
chology and  after  1903  as  professor  of  anthro- 
pology He  accompanied  two  expeditions  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  wrote  monographs  on  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  British  Columbia  region  and 
The  Basis  of  American  History  (1604),  a  study  of 
geographical  and  aboriginal  backgrounds  From 
1905  to  1914  he  also  served  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis  In  1917  and  1918  he  was 
in  France  as  director  of  the  antituberculosuj  cam- 
paign of  the  International  Health  Board  From 
1919  to  1921,  as  chairman  of  the  central  commit- 
tee, he  directed  the  work  of  the  American  Hod 
Cross  Farrand  was  president  of  the  Umv  of  Col- 
orado (1914-19),  later  of  Cornell  Umv  (1921-37) 

Farrar,  Edgar  Howard  (fa'rur),  1849-1922,  Ameri- 
can lawyer,  b  Concordia,  La  ,  grad  Umv  of  Vir- 
ginia, 1871  He  made  his  home  in  New  Orleans, 
where  he  had  a  large  corporation  practice  He  was 
active  in  municipal-reform  movements  and  in  the 
founding  of  Tulane  Umv  Farrar  wrote  Legal 
Remedy  for  Plutocracy  (1902)  and  State  and  Federal 
Quarantine  Powers  (1905) 

Farrar,  Frederic  William,  1831-1903,  English  clergy- 
man and  author,  dean  of  Canterbury  (1895-1903), 
b  Bombay,  India,  educated  in  England  He  was 
assistant  master  at  Harrow  from  1855  to  1870  and 
headmaster  of  Marl  borough  College  from  1871  to 
1876  In  1876  he  was  installed  canon  of  West- 
minster and  rector  of  St  Margaret's  He  became 
archdeacon  of  Westminster  in  1883  and  dean  of 
Canterbury  in  1895  His  writings  cover  a  wide 
range,  from  school  stories  such  as  Ene,  or,  Littl*  by 
Little  (1858)  to  Scripture  commentaries  and  theo- 
logical studies  His  Life  of  Christ  (1874)  and  Eter- 
nal Hope  (1878)  have  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions See  biography  by  his  son  (1904) 

Farrar,  Geraldine  (funir'),  1882-,  American  operatic 
soprano,  b  Melrose,  Mass  ,  pupil  of  Lilli  Lehmann 
She  made  her  debut  in  Europe  (1901)  and  sang  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  from  1906  to 
1922  Her  most  famous  roles  were  in  La  Boheme, 
Madame  Butterfly,  and  Carmen  See  her  auto- 
biography, Such  Sweet  Compulsion  (1938) 

Farrell,  James  Thomas  (fa'rul),  1904-,  American 
novelist,  b  Chicago,  studied  at  the  Umv  of  Chi- 
cago His  novels  of  life  among  Chicago's  South 
Sme  Irish  population  include  the  Studs  Lontgan 
trilogy  (1932-35),  A  World  I  Never  Made  (1936) 
and  its  sequels,  No  Star  Is  Lost  (1938),  Father  and 
Son  (1940),  and  My  Days  of  Anger  (1943),  and 
Bernard  Clare  (1946)  and  its  sequel,  The  Road 
Between  (1949)  Can  All  This  Grandeur  Penshf 
(1937)  IB  a  collection  of  short  atones  The  stones 
follow  the  Dreiser  tradition  of  detailed  realism  in 
incident  and  language,  Farrell  plans  to  complete 
25  or  more  novels  integrated  and  connected  through 
characters  and  scenes  A  World  I  Never  Made  was 
the  subject  in  1936  of  a  censorship  trial  chiefly 
because  of  the  frankness  of  its  language,  but  the 
obscenity  charges  were  dismissed 

Farrell  (fa'nil),  city  (pop  13,899),  W  Pa ,  on  the 
Shenango  nver  at  the  Ohio  border  and  adjoining 
Sharon,  mo.  as  a  borough  1901,  as  a  city  1932  It 
is  a  railroad  and  industrial  center,  with  largo  steel- 
works and  ironworks 

Farren,  Elizabeth,  17597-1829,  Irish  actress  She 
was  the  daughter  of  an  apothecary  or  surgeon  in 
Cork  who  adopted  the  life  of  a  strolling  player  Her 
first  London  appearance  (1777),  as  Kate  Hard- 
castle  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  was  a  great  success 
When  Mrs.  Abington  withdrew  (1782)  from  Drury 
Lane,  Farren  succeeded  her  as  a  comedy  star  As 
Lady  Betty  Modish  and  Lady  Teaile,  she  became 
as  renowned  as  her  predecessor,  playing  these  roles 
with  grace,  elegance,  and  vivacity  In  1797  she 
was  married  to  the  12th  earl  of  Derby  and  retiied 
from  the  stage 

Farrer,  Henry  (fa'rur),  1843-1903,  American  etcher 
and  painter,  b  England,  self-taught  He  settled 
in  New  York  in  1863  He  painted  landscapes  and 
marines,  both  in  oil  and  m  water  color  (On  the  East 
River,  A  Quiet  Pool,  A  Windy  Day),  but  is  beet 
known  for  his  etchings,  executed  with  individuality 
and  artistry  and  particularly  admirable  in  the 
treatment  of  light  and  of  sky  effects  Among  the 
finest  are  A  Cloudy  Day,  November  Day,  Winter  in 
the  Woods,  December,  and  The  Washerwoman 

Far  Rockaway,  N  Y    see  ROCK  A  WAT 

Fsrrukhabad  (furdokh'abad"),  town,  central  United 
Provs  ,  India,  a  joint  municipality  with  Fategarh 
(total  pop.  69,418)  It  was  founded  c  1714  by  the 
Afghan  ruler  Nawab  Mohammed  Khan.  The  town 
manufactures  brass  and  copper  vessels  and  trades 
in  grain. 

Fan  (fars)  or  Parsitttn  (farstetan'),  region  (75,476 


FASCISM 

sq.  mi  ;  pop  1,403,583),  8W  Iran,  corresponding 
to  the  Seventh  Prov  It  is  more  or  less  identical 
with  ancient  Perms,  the  nucleus  of  the  Persian 
Empire  Fars  produces  grain,  cotton,  tobacco, 
opium,  and  wme  The  chief  city  is  Bhiraz,  and  the 
chief  port  Bushire 

Farsan  Islands,  Saudi  Arabia*  see  FARASAN  IS- 
LANDS 

farsightedness,  defect  of  sight  resulting  when  rays 
of  light  focus  behind  the  retina  of  the  eye,  known 
also  as  hyperopia  It  makes  constant  adjustment 
of  the  eye  lens  necessary  m  order  to  get  a  clear 
image  and  therefore  usually  results  in  eyestram  It 
is  caused  by  shortness  of  the  eyeball  from  front  to 
back  The  malformation  develops  before  birth. 
Glasses  are  necessary  m  cases  which  show  eyestram. 

Parststan,  Iran    see  FARS 

Farwell,  Arthur,  1872-,  American  composer  and 
teacher,  b  St  Paul,  Minn  ,  pupil  of  Humperdinck 
He  was  interested  in  native  Amen  can  music,  and 
his  own  compositions  were  often  in  Indian  or  Negro 
idioms  In  1901  he  founded  the  Wa-Wan  Press  for 
the  publishing  of  American  music  He  was  director 
(1915-18)  of  the  Music  School  Settlement  m  New 
York  and  taught  (1927-39)  at  Michigan  State  Col- 
lege His  compositions  include  Navajo  War  Dance 
(1923)  for  chamber  orchestra  and  Four  Choruses  on 
Indian  Themes  (1937) 

Farwell,  unincorporated  town  (pop  c  1,000),  co 
seat  of  Parmer  co  ,  Texas,  at  the  N  Mex  line  NW  of 
Lubbock,  in  a  gram-growing  region  on  the  Llano 
Estacado 

Fas,  French  Morocco*  see  FFZ 

fasces  (fa'sCs)  [Latin, -bundles],  ancient  Roman 
symbol  of  the  regal  and  later  the  magisterial  au- 
thority The  fasces  were  cylindrical  bundles  of 
wooden  rods,  tied  tightly  together,  from  which  an 
axe  projected,  they  were  borne  by  guards,  called 
hctors,  before  praetors,  consuls,  dictators,  and  em- 
perors The  fastees,  which  symbolise  unity  as  well 
as  power,  have  often  been  used  as  emblems,  e  g  ,  on 
the  arms  of  the  French  republic  and  on  American 
coins  Italian  Fascism  derived  its  name  and  its  em- 
blem irom  the  fasces 

fascism  (f&'ahtzrp)  In  its  narrow  sense,  Fascism 
(in  this  case  written  with  a  capital  F)  was  the 
political  and  economic  system  prevailing  in  Italy 
under  the  dictatorship  of  Benito  MUSSOLINI,  there 
it  came  into  existence  gradually  after  1922  and 
lasted  until  the  Italian  defeat  in  the  Second  World 
War  In  its  wider  meaning,  the  term  fascism  has 
been  applied  more  or  lean  loosely  to  similar  ideolo- 
gies in  other  countries,  e  g  ,  to  NATIONAL  SOCIAL- 
ISM in  Germany  and  to  the  regime  of  Francisco 
FRANCO  in  Spain  While  socialism  (particularly 
Marxism)  sprang  into  existence  as  a  clearly  formu- 
lated theory  or  program,  based  on  a  logical  inter- 
pretation of  history,  fascism  -was  a  negative 
reaction  against  socialist  and  democratic  equali- 
tananism  Its  roots  may  be  traced  to  the  reaction 
of  the  ruling  classes  against  the  French  Revolution 
While  in  the  early  19th  cent  an  effort  was  made 
by  the  ruling  class  to  restore  conditions  more  or 
less  as  they  nad  been  before  1789,  it  became  in- 
creasingly plain  that  the  advance  of  leftist  radical- 
ism could  be  halted  only  if  the  ruling  classes  won 
over  at  least  a  fair  segment  of  the  "proletariat"  and 
the  petty  bourgeoisie  instead  of  treating  them  as 
enemies  Forerunners  of  fascism,  such  as  Bou- 
langer,  Drumont,  Barrea.  and  Maurras  in  Front  e 
and  Adolf  StScker  and  Karl  Lueger  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  appealed  to  the  fears  inspired  by  the 
French  Revolution,  the  Revolution  of  1848,  the 
Commune  of  Pans  of  1871,  and  the  increasingly 
menacing  "specter  of  communism,"  they  played 
on  the  sensitive  chords  of  nationalist  pride  and 
prejudice,  exploited  ANTI-SEMITISM,  and  set  them- 
selves up  as  the  champions  of  law,  order,  Christian 
morality,  the  sanctity  of  property,  and  the  rights 
of  the  educated  and  responsible  classes  against  the 
threat  of  mob  rule  and  the  destruction  of  the 
existing  civilisation  Parliamentary  democracy 
was  generally  represented  by  them  as  corrupt  or, 
at  best,  as  impotent,  disorderly,  and  conducive  to 
rule  by  mediocrities,  salvation  was  expected  only 
by  the  appearance  of  an  authoritanan  leader  The 
events  of  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917  and  the 
disorders  caused  in  Germany,  Italy,  Hungary ,  and 
other  countries  by  Communist  attempt*  to  seize 
power  greatly  strengthened  this  emotional  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  In  Italy  particularly, 
social  unrest  was  combined  with  nationalist  dis- 
satisfaction over  the  government's  failure  to  reap 
the  full  fruits  of  victor}  after  the  First  World  War 
The  action  of  Gabnele  D'ANNTTNZIO  at  Fiume  was 
an  indication  of  things  to  come  With  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tvpe  of  adventurer  described  in 
Machiavelh's  Pnnce — such  as  D'Annunxio,  Mus- 
solini, and  Hitler — the  antidemocratic  and  anti- 
socialist  reaction  took  on  the  revolutionary 
character  that  typifies  fascism  Capable  of  appeal- 
ing to  labor  and  the  peasantry  through  demagogic 
promises  of  order  and  social  justice,  they  were  in  a 
position  to  sell  their  services  to  the  representatives 
of  vested  interests,  who  could  not  hope  to  muster 
such  popularity  themselves  Governmental  paraly- 
sis enabled  Mussolini  in  1922  to  obtain  the  premier- 
ship by  a  show  of  force.  He  presented  himself  as 
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the  strong-armed  savior  of  Italy  from  anarchy  and 
Communism     He  had  token  over  from  Russian 
Communism  a  system  of  party  organization  baaed 
on  a  hierarchy  and  colls,  this  became  typical  of 
fascism  everywhere     He  made  use  of  a  party 
nuhtia — the  Black  Shirts— which  became  equally 
typical      His  party  adopted  the  Roman  fasces, 
symbol  of  strength  through  unity,  as  its  emblem, 
and  thus  came  to  be  known  as  Fascist     In  its 
dictatorial  methods  and  in  its  use  of  brutal  in- 
timidation of  the  opposition  bv  the  militia  and  the 
secret  police,    Fascism  did  not  distinguish  itself 
from  any  other  despotic  regime  of  the  past    Inas- 
much as  it  tended  increasingly  toward  totalitarian- 
ism (i  e  ,  the  subordination  of  all  functions  of  life 
to  the  needs  of  the  state),  it  bore  strong  simi- 
larities •with  Stalinist  Communism     It  innovated, 
however,  in  two  important  respects     As  a  philos- 
ophy of  life,  Fascism  adopted  as  a  social  creed  the 
basically  Darwinist  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  hence,  it  represented  war  as  a  necessary 
function  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  it  considered 
peaceful  and   satisfied   nations  as  decadent  and 
doomed,  fit  victims  for  the  appetite  of  young  and 
dynamic  nations     The  emphasis  on  youth  and 
struggle   became  paramount      However,    the   in- 
dividual was  subordinated  to  the  nation,  and  the 
struggle  for  life  was  to  be  fought  on  a  national 
rather  than  an  individual  plane    Fascist  militarism 
was  to  explode  in  the  Italian  aggression  on  Ethi- 
opia and,  ultimately,  in  the  Second  World  War 
The  second  important  innovation  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  state     As  in  other  totalitarian  systems, 
the  supreme  power  was  vested  in  the  dictator  and 
his  party  (the  sole  legal  party)     However,  unlike 
Communism,  Fascism  abhored  the  idea  of  a  class- 
less society  and  saw  a  desirable  order  only  in  the 
organization  of  a  state  in  which  each  class  had  its 
distinct   place  and  function      Representation  by 
classes  (i  e ,  capital,  labor,  farmers,  and  profes- 
sionals)   was   substituted   for   representation    by 
parties,  and  the  CORPORATIVE  STATE  came  into 
existence     Although  the  government  tended  to 
interfere  considerably  in  the  economic  life  and  to 
regulate  its  process,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
despite    all    restrictions    imposed    on    them,    the 
capitalist  and  land-owning  classes  were  protected 
by  the  fascist  system  and  favored  it  as  an  obstat  le 
to  socialization      On   the  other  hand,   the  state 
adopted   a   paternalistic    attitude   toward   labor, 
improving  its  conditions  in  some  respects,  reducing 
unemployment  through  large  public  works  and 
through  an  armaments  program,  and  controlling 
its  leisure  time  through  organized  a<  tivitios    Many 
of  these  features  were  taken  over  bv  the  Franco 
regime  in  Spain  and  by  quasi-fascist  dictators  in 
Latin  Amenta     A  variation  of  fasiism  was  the 
so-called  <  lerico-fascist  s.\«tem  set  up  in  Austria 
under  Chancellor  Dollfuss     This  purported  to  be 
based  on  the  social  and  economic,  doctrines  enun- 
ciated by  the  popes  Leo  XIII  and  Pius  XI,  which, 
however,    were   never   put   into   operation      The 
VK  by  government  under  Marshal  Petain  in  France 
during  the  Second   World   War   also   claimed   a 
Christian  basis,  with  little  or  no  justification,  it 
rather  was  the  combination  of  fascist  strong-arm 
methods  and  of  an  anachronistic  attempt  to  restore 
the  traditions  of  France  before  1789     Wherever  it 
has  been  successful,  fascism  has  come  into  power 
by  flattering  the  masses    Admission  into  the  party 
was,  however,  restricted  as  much  as  possible  to  an 
elite,  the  masses  being  considered  as  intrinsically 
stupid,  amorphous,  and  sheep-like  raw  material, 
to  be  shaped  and  governed  for  their  own  good  by  a 
sort   of    natural    aristocracy    of   superior    beings 
Fascism  has  found  adherents  in  all  countries     Its 
essentially  vague  and  emotional  nature  facilitates 
the  development  of  pec  uliar  national  brands,  whoso 
leaders  often  reject  with  indignation  the  idea  that 
they  are  fascist  at  all     See  Herman  *  iner,  Museo- 
lim's  Italy  (1935),  Gaetano  Salvemini.    Under  the 
Axe  o/ Fascism  (1936),  O   A   Borgese,  Goliath   the 
March   oj   Fascism    (1937),    E     B     Ashton,    The 
Fascist    Hie  State  and  His  Mind  (1937),  W    G 
Welk,  Fascist  Economic  Policy  (1038),  H   A  Stern- 
er,   Government   in   Fascist   Italy    (1938),   C     T 
Schmidt,   The  Corporative  State  in  Action  (1939), 
Stephen    Raushenbush,    The    March   of  Fascism 
(1939) 

fashion,  in  dress,  the  prevailing  mode  affecting  modi- 
fications in  costume  Styles  in  the  Orient  have  been 
characterized  by  freedom  from  fashionable  change, 
and  Greek  and  Roman  dress  preserved  the  same 
flowing  lines  for  centuries  Fashion  in  dress  and  in- 
terior decoration  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in 
Europe  about  the  14th  cent  New  stales  were  set 
by  monarch^  and  prominent  personages  and  were 
spread  by  travelers,  by  descriptions  in  letters,  and, 
in  costume,  by  the  exchange  of  fashion  dolls  (see 
DOLL)  Probably  the  first  fashion  periodical  origi- 
nated c  1686  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  and  was 
widely  imitated,  gradually  superseding  fashion 
dolls  Oodey's  Lady'*  Book,  established  in  the 
United  States  in  1830,  remained  popular  for  dec- 
adea  In  interior  decoration  the  influence  of  de- 
signers, such  as  Chippendale,  Sheraton,  and  Robert 
and  James  Adam,  was  apparent  in  the  18th  cent , 
but  in  costume  the  only  influential  designer  at  that 
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period  was  Rose  Bert  in,  milliner  and  dressmaker  to 
Marie  Antoinette  In  Paris,  the  leading  arbiter  of 
fashion  since  tho  Renaissance,  the  fading  influence 
of  celebrities  was  coincident  with  the  rise  of  de- 
signer-dressmakers in  the  mid- 19th  cent  Assisted 
by  the  proximity  of  Lyons,  outstanding  in  tho 
manufacture  of  fine  textiles,  Paris  haute  couture  has 
remained  preeminent  m  sotting  fashions  for  wom- 
en's dress  Increasing  competition,  however,  is 
offered  especially  by  American  fashion  designers 
Fashions  are  adapted  for  mass  production  by  the 
garment  industries  of  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and 
other  cities  London  early  in  tho  19th  cent  became 
the  center  for  men's  fashions  under  the  leadership 
of  Regency  dandies  such  as  Beau  Brummell,  Eng- 
lish tailors  were  skilled  in  handling  the  heavier  cloth 
then  coming  into  style  See  also  CLOTHINO  See 
James  Laver,  Taste  and  Fashion  (rev  ed  ,  1945) ; 
R  Turner  Wiloox,  The  Mode  in  Fashion  (1947) 
Fashoda  Incident  (fusho'du),  1898,  diplomatic  dis- 
pute l)etween  France  and  Great  Britain  In  tho 
closing  years  of  the  19th  cent  those  two  countries 
were  contending  for  control  of  the  upper  course  of 
the  Nile  While  Kitchener  was  leading  British  and 
Egy  ptian  forces  against  the  Mahdists  in  the  N  Su- 
dan, a  French  and  Ethiopian  party  under  J  B 
Marc  hand  entered  tho  S  Sudan  on  July  10  and 
occupied  the  small  town  of  Fashoda  (now  KODOK) 
on  the  Nile  In  September,  Kitchener  proceeded 
up  the  river  and  demanded  that  Marchand  evacuate 
this  territory,  which  the  British  claimed  for  Egypt 
The  French  government  resisted  for  a  time  but, 
fearing  war,  ordered  its  mission  to  withdraw  on 
Nov  3  In  March.  1899.  France  yielded  its  clairris 
to  the  upper  Nile  region  and  accepted  a  part  of  the 
Sahara  in  satisfaction  The  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  dispute  was  largely  due  to  tho  efforts  of  the 
French  foreign  minister,  Delcasse,  to  bring  about  a 
Franco-British  alliance  French  resentment  about 
the  incident  rankled  for  several  years,  however, 
and  was  smoothed  ovor  only  after  the  visit  (1903) 
of  Edward  VII  to  Pans 

Fassett,  Jacob  Sloat  (fa'slt),  1853-1924,  American 
ohtical  leader,  b  Elmira,  N  Y  ,  educated  at  the 
'mv  of  Rochester  (B  A  ,  1875)  and  Heidelberg 
A  lawyer  and  newspaper  editor  at  Elrmra,  he  be- 
came a  Republican  politician  noted  for  his  inde- 
pendence, his  aggressive  tactics,  and  his  interest  in 
reform  He  headed  a  commission  to  investigate 
New  York  city  government  in  1889  and  conducted 
a  notable  though  unsuccessful  campaign  for  the 
governorship  against  Roswell  P  Flower  in  1891 
Fassett,  despite  an  earlier  quarrel  with  the  Repub- 
lican boss,  Thomas  C  Platt,  was  U  S  Congress- 
man from  1905  to  1911 

fasti  (f.V«tI)  [Latin,  from/a*,  divine  law],  in  ancient 
Rome,  day  s  on  whi<  h  public  business  could  bo  trans- 
acted without  impiety  The  calendars  and  alma- 
nacs were  often  called  fasti,  because  they  listed 
days  that  were  holy  and  the  fasti  as  well  The 
annual  official  Roman  summaries  of  important 
events  of  the  year  were  fasti  also  Ovid's  Fasti 
illustrate  part  of  Julius  Caesar's  new  c  alendar 
fasting  Abstinence  from  food  or  drink  leads  to 
death  from  STARVATION  m  eight  or  more  days  de- 
pending upon  the  original  state  of  nutrition  In 
hibernating  animals  the  low  rate  of  metabolism 
prevents  starvation  Fasting  is  used  as  a  protest 
measure  as  m  the  case  of  hunger  strikers  (see 
HUNGER  STRIKE)  Partial  or  temporary  abstinence 
from  food  is  a  widely  used  form  of  ASCETICISM 
Among  the  stricter  Jews  the  principal  fast  13  the 
Day  of  ATONEMENT  ( Yom  Kippur) ,  in  ISLAM  the 
faithful  fast  all  the  day  time  hours  of  the  month  of 
RAMADAN  In  Christianity  fasting  is  general  The 
most  widely  observed  fasts  are  LENT  and  ADVENT 
Both  of  these  are  preliminary  to  seasons  of  groat 
rejoicing,  and  the  vigils  of  several  feasts  are  also 
kept  as  fasts,  o  g  (in  the  West),  those  of  Christmas, 
Easter,  Whitsunday,  tho  Assumption,  and  All 
Saints  EMBER  DAYS  are  aluo  fasts  m  the  West 
Protestants  have  generally  abandoned  fasting,  but 
in  New  England  an  annual  Fast  Day  was  pro- 
claimed (in  Massachusetts  until  the  20th  cent) 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  differentiates  fasting 
(eating  only  one  full  meal  and  httlo  else  in  a  day) 
and  abstinence  (eating  no  flesh  meat)  On  most 
fast  days  the  Church  allows  meat,  but  not  on 
Fridays,  which  are  days  of  abstinence  or  of  fasting 
and  abstinence  (c  g  ,  Fridays  in  Lent)  Roman 
Catholics  fast  from  food  and  drink  before  receiving 
communion 

Fastnet  Rock  (fast'nU),  islet,  off  8W  Ireland,  in  Co 
Cork,  SW  of  Clear  Island  Its  160-foot  lighthouse 
is  on  the  most  southerly  point  of  Ireland. 
Fastolf,  Sir  John  (fa'stolf),  1378M459,  English 
soldier  He  probably  began  his  long  service  m  the 
wars  with  France  before  1413  For  distinguished 
service  at  Agincourt  (1415)  and  in  other  engage- 
ments, he  was  knighted  some  timo  prior  to  early 
1418  He  acted  as  governor  of  Anjou  and  Maine 
(1423-26)  and  was  made  (1426)  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter.  While  convoying  supplies  in  1429,  Fastolf 
was  attacked  by  a  superior  French  force,  but 
achieved  victory  by  using  herring  barrels  as  protec- 
tion (see  HRBWNOS,  BATTLE  or)  His  conduct  at 
the  defeat  of  the  English  by  Joan  of  Arc  at  Patay 
(1429),  where  he  retreated  after  a  panic  of  hia  men, 


has  been  variously  described  as  common  sense  or 
cowardice.  Fastolf  continued,  however,  to  exercise 
responsible  commands  until  his  final  return  to 
England  m  1440  There  he  managed  to  amass  a 
considerable  fortune  by  somewhat  sharp  methods 
He  spent  his  last  years  on  his  huge  Norfolk  estate 
as  neighbor  to  John  Pas  ton,  the  principal  bene- 
ficiary of  his  will  For  the  connection  between 
Fastolf  and  Shakspere's  Falstaff,  see  FALSTAW 
See  James  Gairdner,  ed  ,  The  Paston  Letters  (1904) ; 
D.  W  Duthie,  The  Case  of  Sir  John  Fastolf  (1907). 

fat'  see  OBESITY  and  FATS  AND  OILS 

fatalism,  belief  that  a  certain  outcome  is  appointed 
for  each  life  which  neither  foreknowledge  nor  effort 
can  set  aside  or  alter  Unlike  determinism,  fatalism 
sees  destiny  determined  by  events  and  processes 
totally  outside  the  individual  In  history,  fatalism 
has  been  frequently  associated  with  those  who  have 
many  difficulties,  who  live  under  some  extreme 
danger  or  discomfort,  or  who  live  under  an  especial- 
ly arbitrary  tyranny  It  is  not  normally  a  consist- 
ently worked  out  philosophical  position 

fata  morgana*  see  MIRACJE 

Fatehpur  Sikn  (futup6*6r'  sflc're1),  deserted  ancient 
city,  W  central  United  Provs  ,  India,  o  30  mi  W  of 
Agra  Founded  (1569)  bv  Akbar,  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  Mogul  empire  until  he  abandoned  (1584)  it 
in  favor  of  Agra  Fatehpur  Sikri  is  unique  m  India 
as  a  nearly  intact  Mogul  city  A  gate,  flanked  by 
colossal  statues  of  elephants,  was  the  principal  en- 
trance Carvings  and  murals  cover  many  of  the 
buildings  Among  the  most  notable  are  the  Turkish 
Queen's  House  with  Chinese-like  carving,  the  Pal- 
ace of  Birbal,  and  the  marble  tomb  of  the  Moham- 
medan saint  Shaikh  Sahm 

Fates,  in  Greek  mythology,  three  goddesses,  daugh- 
ters of  ZEUS  and  THEMIS  They  are  called  Moerae 
(me'rP)  or  Moirai  (moi'rg)  They  controlled  the 
lives  of  men  They  were  Clotho  (klo'thfi),  who 
spun  the  web  of  life,  Lachesis  (la'kusts),  who  meas- 
ured its  length,  and  Atropos  (a'trup&s),  who  cut  it 
The  Roman  Fates  wore  the  PARC  A,  Nona,  Decuma, 
and  Morta  In  Germanic  mythology,  the  three 
NORNS  wove  and  spun  the  web  of  life 

Fath  All  Shah  (fath'  ft'le  sha',  ale',  fat'),  1762-1834. 
shah  of  Persia  (1797-1834),  son  and  successor  of 
Aga  Mohammed  Shah,  of  the  Kajar  or  Qajar  dy- 
nasty Most  of  his  reign  was  spent  m  both  internal 
and  external  warfare  He  managed  to  maintain 
himself  against  other  claimants  to  the  throne,  but 
he  was  not  so  fortunate  in  his  wars  with  Russia  Ho 
sought  to  enlist  aid  from  Napoleon,  who.  however, 
turned  instead  to  the  Russians  with  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit  and  later  was  too  occupied  to  bo  <  one  erned 
with  Persia  The  settlement  of  wars  with  RUMMUI  bv 
the  Treaty  of  Guh*tan  (1813)  and  the  Treaty  of 
Turkamanchat  (1828)  deprived  Persia  of  the  Cau- 
casus and  marked  a  downward  trend  in  Persian 
power  The  name  also  appears  as  Feth  Ah  Shah 

Father  Millet  Cross  National  Monument:  see  NA- 
TIONAL PARKS  AND  MONUMBNTB  (table) 

Fathers  of  the  Church,  collective  name  for  the 
Christian  writers  of  earlv  times  whose  work  is  con- 
sidered generally  orthodox  A  convenient  defini- 
tion includes  all  such  writers  up  to  and  including 
St  GRPCSORY  I  (St  Gregory  the  Groat)  m  the  West 
and  St  JOHN  OK  DAMVHOUS  in  tho  East  See 
PATRISTIC  LITERATURE  There  are  several  conven- 
tional groupings  of  the  Fathers  of  tho  Chun  h  One 
of  these  is  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  usually  considered 
to  include  the  authors  of  tho  Didache,  of  tho  Epis- 
tles of  Clement,  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  of 
Antioch,  and  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  In  an 
ancient  category  of  honor  eight  Doctors  of  the 
Church  are  set  apart,  tho  Four  Fathers  of  tho 
Greek  Church  are  St  Basil  the  Great,  St  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  St  John  Chrysostom,  and  St  Athana- 
sius,  the  Four  Fathers  of  the  Latin  Church  are  St 
Ambrose,  St  Jerome,  St.  Augustine,  and  St. 
Gregory  the  Great 

fatigue,  in  physiology,  condition  in  which  a  tissue 
or  an  organ  shows  de<  reacted  ability  or  inability  to 
respond  to  a  stimulus  an  a  result  of  continual  stimu- 
lation without  adequate  rest  The  chemical  and 
physiological  processes  involved  ui  fatigue  are 
complex  and  not  fully  understood  In  human  be- 
ings and  other  higher  animals,  prolonged  muscular 
activity  produces  fatigue  which  is  accompanied  by 
the  accumulation  of  lactic  acid  and  other  metabolic 
products  and  a  dec  rease  in  the  nutritive  material 
m  the  muscle.  When  such  activity  is  followed  by 
rest,  the  blood  is  able  to  carry  away  the  waste 
products  for  elimination  by  the  excretory  organs 
and  to  restore  nutritive  substances  to  the  muscles 
If  the  fatigue  has  become  extreme,  the  accumula- 
tion of  wastes  is  much  greater  and  recovery  is  slow- 
er. Fatigue  of  nerve  cells  is  also  believed  to  be 
largely  the  result  of  an  accumulation  of  waste 
products  in  tho  cell  and  the  using  up  of  the  nutri- 
tive material  of  the  cell  Nerve  fatigue  can  be 
produced  by  both  muscular  and  mental  activity 
The  junction  between  nerve  and  muscle,  i  e  ,  the 
point  where  nerve  impulses  activate  a  muscle,  is 
more  susceptible  to  fatigue  than  either  the  nerve 
fibers  or  the  muscles.  Mental  work  causes  fatigue 
substances  to  form  m  the  cells  of  the  brain  Ordi- 
narily a  night's  sleep  enables  the  body  to  recover 
from  the  fatigue  produced  by  the  day's  activities. 
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However,  if  excessive  fatigue  occurs  over  a  pro- 
longed period,  exhaustion,  brainfag,  and  certain 
pathological  conditions  may  result  Poor  physical 
health  and  worry,  fear,  and  other  mental  anxieties 
lower  the  resistance  to  fatigue 
F«tinu  (fa'tfmu.  fa'-,  fute'inuXeOOMm,  daughter 
of  MOHAMMED  by  his  first  wife  She  was  the  wife  of 
ALT.  the  mother  of  Hasan  and  Husem,  and  reputed- 
ly the  ancestress  of  the  Fatimites 
Fatima  (fa'temu),  hamlet,  W  Portugal,  near  Leiria 
At  the  Cova  da  Iria,  near  by,  is  the  national  shrme 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  of  Fatima  This  became 
a  great  Roman  Catholic  center  of  pilgrimage  after 
the  six  reported  appantionn  of  the  Virgin  Marv  to 
three  shepherd  children,  May  13-Oct  13,  1917 
The  oldest  of  these  children  was  named  Lucia  do 
Jesus  Santos  An  impressive  basilica  was  built  in 
1944  See  M  F  Wineatt.  ChMren  of  Fatima 
0945),  W  T  Walsh,  Out  Lady  of  Fatima  (1947), 
T  M  McGlynn,  Vunan  of  Fatima  (1948);  F.  P. 
Ryan,  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  (4th  ed  ,  1949). 
Fatimite  (fa'tTmlt)  or  Fabmide  (fa'tfmld),  family 
claiming  to  hold  the  OALIPHATE  on  the  basis  of 
alleged  descent  from  FATIMA,  a  daughter  of  Mo- 
hammed the  Prophet  In  Moslem  sectarian  mat- 
ters the  Fat  unites  were  related  to  other  Shute 
sects,  including  the  Karmathians,  the  Assassins, 
and,  most  closely,  the  Druses  About  904  Obaidal- 
lah,  the  leader  of  a  Syrian  Shute  group,  responded 
to  the  call  of  his  general  Ash-Hhu  (or  Al-Shu)  that 
he  come  to  NW  Afnc  a  There  Ann-Shu  had  aroused 
mmh  enthusiasm  among  the  Berber  tribesmen  by 
representing  Obaidallah  as  the  MAHDI  whose  com- 
ing they  awaited  Obaidallah  was  arrested  by  the 
Sunmte  ruler  of  Morocco  and  ( ast  into  prison  His 
release  was  effected  m  909  by  Ash-Shu,  who  m  the 
intervening  years  had  conquered  the  coast  of  NW 
Africa  On  his  release  Obaidallah  claimed  for  him- 
self the  caliphate  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the 
Abbasid  caliph  at  Baghdad  Obaidallah  fell  out 
with  Ash-Shu  and  removed  him  after  investing  the 
Barbary  States  In  the  next  few  years  the  vigorous 
ruler  pushed  east,  capturing  the  Abbasid  holdings 
in  Cvrenaica  and  Libya  Several  times  he  attacked 
Egypt,  capturing  Alexandna  m  914,  but  not  mak- 
ing extensive  conquests  His  son  Qaim,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  934,  consolidated  the  empire  and  attack- 
ed the  Mediterranean  ports  in  Europe  Qaim's  son 
Mansur  (succeeded  946)  brought  Sicily  under  his 
control  The  Fatitmtes  attained  new  importance 
with  the  conquest  by  Moizz  (sue  ceoded  952)  of  all 
Eg\  pt  in  969  and  his  founding  of  Cairo  as  his  new 
capital  Janhar  (or  Jawhar).  Moizz's  great  general, 
invested  W  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Syria  However, 
the  western  Fatimite  provinces  (Morocco,  Tripolis, 
Sic  ily)  gradually  broke  away  from  the  empire  as 
the  governors  became  autonomous  and  founded 
their  own  dynasties  Sicily  was  lost  to  the  Nor- 
mans in  the  inid-1 1th  cent  ,  and  Tripoli  and  Moroc- 
co were  detached  in  the  12th  cent  Fatimito  rule 
in  Egv  pt  was  at  first  brilliant  and  successful  Great 
mosques  were  built  in  Cairo,  and  an  academy  was 
founded  for  teaching  the  Shute  doctrine  Hakim 
(su<  ceeded  996),  the  sixth  Fatirmte  caliph  (third  m 
Egypt),  forsook  the  religious  toleration  of  his  pred- 
ecessors, ho  persecuted  the  Christians  in  his  do- 
main and  destrojed  (1010)  the  Chimh  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem  His  positive  accomplish- 
ments were  founding  the  library  at  Cairo  and  giv- 
ing support  to  the  a<  ademy  In  1020  Hakim  pro- 
claimed that  he  was  a  reincarnation  of  God  This 
claim  took  hold  only  in  S\na,  where  it  is  still 
espoused  by  the  DKUHLS  Throughout  the  llth 
cent  the  eastern  domains  of  the  hatimites,  mainly 
W  Arabia  and  Syria,  were  continually  menaced  by 
the  Turks  There  were  also  powerful  European 
enemies,  chiefly  the  Normans  in  Italy  and  Sicily 
and  the  Venetians  The  fore  e  of  sue  h  powerful  ad- 
versaries was  eventually  to  c  rush  the  Fatmutes  A 
contributing  cause  to  their  downfall  were  attacks 
(1219-21.  1249-50),  novei  highl>  successful,  of  the 
Crusaders  in  the  Nile  delta  After  1 129  the  Fatimite 
caliphs  wore  mercl>  puppets  in  the  hands  of  their 
viziers  or  their  generals  Nureddin  seized  (c  1 160) 
control,  and  m  1171,  when  SALADIN  entered  Cairo 
and  the  name  of  the  Ahbasid  Sunnito  caliph  was 
used  in  the  t  nclay  prayer  in  the  mosques,  the  Fati- 
rmte  reign  officially  came  to  an  end  See  De  Lacey 
O'Loary,  Short  History  of  MM  Fatimid  Khalifate 
(1923). 

fata  and  oils,  group  of  substances  which  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  diet  and  also  are  useful  in  many 
industries  Those  known  as  fats  are  usually  solid, 
while  oils  are  usually  liquid  at  ordinary  room  tem- 
peratures Some  tiopical  products  are  liquids  m 
the  country  of  their  origin  and  solids  in  cooler 
climates,  m  commerce  they  often  return  the  name 
originally  given,  e  g  ,  palm  oil  and  cocoanut  oil 
Chemically  fate  ana  oils  are  either  simple  or  mixed 
glyceryl  esters  of  organic  acids  belonging  to  the 
fatty-acid  series  They  are  compounds  of  the  ele- 
ments carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  differing 
from  the  carbohydrates  in  having  loss  oxygen  in 
their  molecules  Fats  and  oils  are  derived  from 
both  plant  and  animal  sources  Among  the  vege- 
table oils  of  greatest  commercial  importance  are 
cottonseed,  linseed,  olive,  coconut,  corn,  peanut, 
jthod  of  ob- 


rape,  soybean,  and  castor  oil.  The  meth 
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taming  the  oils  is  similar  for  all  •  the  fruits  or  seeds 
after  being  cleaned  are  crushed  and  pressed  cold  to 
obtain  the  highest  grade  of  oil  and  then  pressed 
warm,  thus  securing  a  grade  suitable  for  industrial 
use  Sometimes  solvents  are  used  to  remove  the 
remaining  oil  from  the  crushed  mass  Edible  oils 
are  those  used  in  foods,  and  for  these  the  highest 
grade  is  used,  these  must  be  pale  in  color,  free  from 
disagreeable  odor  and  taste,  and  wholesome  The 
lower  grades  are  suitable  for  making  soap  and  for 
other  industrial  purposes  Vegetable  fats  are  usual- 
ly produced  from  the  oil  by  a  hardening  process 
called  hydrogenation,  in  general  the  process  in- 
volves bringing  the  hydrogen  into  contact  with  the 
heated  oil  in  the  presence  of  a  catalyst  Some 
animal  oils  (e  g  ,  fish  oil  and  whale  oil)  are  also 
hydrogenated,  chiefly  for  use  ui  soapmaking,  al- 
though some  can  be  used  in  foods  Animal  fats  used 
m  foods  include  butter,  lard,  chicken  fat,  and  suet. 
NEAT'B-FOOT  on,  is  used  in  dressing  leather 
LANOLIN  is  used  in  many  products  Cod-liver  oil 
and  some  other  fish  oils  are  used  therapeutic  ally  as 
sources  of  vitamins  A  and  D  Nutritionally  fats 
and  oils  are  valued  as  a  source  of  energy  Because 
they  c  ontain  less  oxygen  than  other  nutrients  they 
oxidize  more  readily  and  release  more  energy  Fats 
are  digested  m  the  human  body  chiefly  by  the  en- 
zyme hpase  (in  the  pancreatic  juice)  aided  by  the 
bile  There  are  several  theories  to  explain  the  meth- 
od of  absorption  of  fats,  favored  by  many  is  the 
view  that  they  are  absorbed  by  the  epithelial  cells 
of  the  lining  of  the  small  intestine  in  the  form  of  the 
fatty  ac  ids  and  gl>  cerol  into  which  they  are  split  by 
digestion  and  that  a  recombination  to  again  form 
the  fat  occurs  within  the  cells  Most  of  the  fat  then 
enters  the  lymphatic  system  through  the  villi  in  the 
lining  of  the  small  intestine,  although  some  is 
probably  absorbed  direc  tlv  by  the  blood  vessels  of 
the  vilh  See  also  OILS  and  PETROLEUM 
Fatshan,  China  see  NAMHOI 
fatty  degeneration,  see  DEGENERATION. 
Fauchard,  Pierre  (pyer'  fOshar'),  1678-1761, 
Frenc  h  dentist,  a  founder  of  modern  dentistry  He 
practiced  in  Paris  from  c  1716  and  was  influential 
in  raising  dentistry  from  a  trade  to  a  profession 
Ho  advocated  the  sharing  of  dental  knowledge  and 
wrote  The  Surgeon  Dentist  (1728,  Eng  tr  of  2d  ed  , 
1946),  long  a  standard  work  on  dentistry  See 
study  by  B  W  Weinberger  (1941) 
Fauchet,  Claude  (klod'  fSsha'),  1744-93,  French 
clergyman  and  revolutionist,  constitutional  bishop 
of  Calvados  Fauchet  led  in  the  attack  on  the  Bas- 
tille (1789)  and  was  a  member  of  the  Pans  com- 
mune, of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  of  the  Con- 
vention Self-styled  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
Truth,  he  sided  with  the  Girondists,  after  whoso  fall 
he  was  executed 

Faucit,  Helen  (f6's!t),  1817-98,  English  actress  En- 
gaged by  Macready  for  Covent  Garden  in  1837, 
she  became  his  leading  lady  in  1842-43  She  had  a 
measuied  and  incisive  style  of  acting  and  excelled 
in  Shakspenan  roles  and  in  plays  bv  Bulwer-Lytton 
and  Robert  Browning  She  married  Sir  Theodore 
Martin  m  1851  and  appeared  on  the  stage  rarely 
thereafter  She  wrote  On  Some  of  Shakespeare's 
Female  Characters  (1885) 

Faujfts  de  Saint-Fond,  Barthelemy  (biirtalme' 
f6zhas'  du  se-f5'),  1741-1819,  Freiuh  geologist,  an 
authority  on  vole  anoes  He  became  commissioner 
of  mines  and  quarries  m  1785  and  was  professor  of 
geology  (1793-1818)  at  the  Jardm  dea  Plantes, 
Paris  His  scientific  journeys  resulted  in  valuable 
geological  observations  He  wrote  Mineralogie  des 
volcans  (1784),  Voyage  en  Anoleterre  (1797,  Eng 
tr  ,  A  Journey  through  England,  1907),  and  Essai 
de  geologic  (2  vols  ,  1803-9) 

Faulhaber,  Michael  von  (mttth'uel  fun  foul'habur), 
186&  ,  German  churchman,  cardinal  of  the  Roman 
Chinch  He  was  made  archbishop  of  Munich  and 
Freismg  in  1917  and  was  given  the  rod  hat  in  1921 
He  was  of  great  importance  in  church  affairs  and 
was  a  leading  pacifist  between  the  two  world  wars 
He  earned  most  note  for  his  unflinching  courage  in 
denounc  ing  the  National  Socialist  government  for 
its  violation  of  the  Concordat  of  1933  and  for  its 
anti-Christ  mil  ac  tivitics  Though  an  attempt  was 
made  on  his  life  in  1934  and  Nazi  vandals  damaged 
his  palace  in  1938,  he  remained  firm 
Faulkner  or  Falkner,  William,  (both  fdk'mu-),  1897-, 
American  novelist,  b  Now  Albany,  Miss  He  saw 
war  service  m  the  Canadian  air  force  before  at- 
tending the  Umv  of  Mississippi  His  first  novel 
w&s  Soldiers'  Pay  (1926),  about  his  war  experiences, 
but  thereafter  his  major  novels,  wiitten  m  a  highly 
subjective  style,  were  macabie,  often  morbid  tales 
of  the  Deep  South  Among  them  are  The  Sound 
and  the  Fury  (1929),  As  I  Lay  Dying  (1930), 
Sanctuary  (1931),  Light  in  August  (1932),  Absalom, 
Absalom!  (1936),  The  Unvanquished  (1938),  and 
Intruder  in  the  Dust  (1948)  His  notable  short 
stones  are  collected  m  These  Thirteen  (1931),  Doc- 
tor Martina  (1934),  and  Go  Down,  Moses,  and  Other 
Stories  (1942)  Those  in  Knight's  Gambit  (1949)  are 
of  the  detective-story  type  He  has  also  written 
poems,  less  distinguished  than  his  prose 
fault,  m  geology,  a  fracture  m  the  earth's  surface, 
with  displacement  of  the  rock  lying  parallel  to  the 
fracture  on  one  side  relative  to  that  on  the  other 
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side  Fractures  in  igneous  rocks  result  chiefly  from 
the  contraction  of  the  cooling  molten  matter,  in 
sedimentary  rocks,  from  contraction  m  the  proc- 
esses of  hardening  and  drying  or  from  the  tension 
and  compression  caused  by  (OLD  formation,  and  m 
metamorphic  rocks,  chiefly  from  folding  Faults 
are  most  evident  in  sedimentary  formations,  where 
they  result  in  the  separation  of  the  halves  of  pre- 
viously continuous  strata  by  consideiable  vertical 
and  horizontal  distances  The  fracture  (fault  plane 
or  fault  surface)  along  which  a  fault  takes  place 
may  be  vertical,  inclined,  or  nearly  horizontal 
Movement  along  a  fault  plane  may  be  vertical, 
horizontal,  or  oblique  in  direction,  or  it  may  con- 
sist in  the  rotation  of  one  or  both  of  the  fault  blocks 
The  side  of  a  fault  which  has  been  raised  relatively  to 
the  other  is  commonly  called  the  upthrow  side,  and 
the  other  the  downthrow  side  These  terms,  how- 
ever, are  purely  relative  and  not  necessarily  de- 
scriptive of  the  actual  movement,  for  the  same 
effect  is  produced  whether  the  two  sides  are  moving 
in  opposite  directions,  or  one  is  stationary  while 
the  other  moves,  or  both  mo\e  m  the  same  direc- 
tion but  not  to  the  same  extent  In  inclined  faults 
(which  make  up  the  great  majority  of  all  faults) 
the  term  "hanging  wall"  is  used  for  the  side  which, 
because  of  the  slope  of  the  fault  plane,  lies  ver- 
tically above  the  other,  called  the  "foot  wall",  thus 
if  a  fault  plane  slopes  to  the  west,  the  foot  wall  is, 
horizontally,  to  the  east  of  the  hanging  wall  An 
inclined  fault  in  which  the  foot  wall  is  the  upthrow 
side  and  the  hanging  wall  is  the  downthrow  side 
is  called  a  normal  or  gravity  fault,  because  the 
hanging  wall  appears  to  have  slipped  downward, 
a  fault  in  which  the  foot  wall  is  the  downthrow 
side  and  the  hanging  wall  is  the  upthrow  side  is 
called  a  reverse  or  thrust  fault,  or  simply  a  thrust, 
because  the  hanging  wall  appears  to  have  been 
pushed  up  over  the  foot  wall  Faults  are  also  clas- 
sified as  high  angle  and  low  angle,  and  these  classes 
are  generally  considered  to  correspond  to  gravity 
fault  and  thrust  faults,  though  it  is  pos&ible  for 
high-angle  faults  to  be  of  the  thrust  type,  and  vice 
versa  The  immediate  cause  of  normal  faulting  is 
generally  conceded  to  be  stretching  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  thrust  faulting, 
the  compression  of  the  crust,  even  here,  the  evi- 
dence can  be  misleading,  e  g  ,  if  the  rocks  on  one 
side  of  a  fracture  were  squeezed  higher  than  those 
on  the  other,  so  as  to  give  the  impression  of  a  nor- 
mal fault  The  more  remote  causes  of  fault  forma- 
tion, if  known,  would  probably  bo  the  same  as  those 
of  fold  formation,  since  both  are  earth  movements 
involved  in  the  formation  of  mountains  The  prin- 
cipal topographical  evidences  of  faults  are  fault 
scarps  or  cliffs  on  the  faces  of  mountains  Faults 
create  grave  problems  for  the  geologist  by  altering 
the  relations  of  strata  (see  STRATIFICATION),  m 
some  cases  making  the  same  bed  appear  twice  m  a 
vertical  cross  section  of  a  formation,  and  in  others 
making  beds  disappear  altogether  Faults  com- 
monly recur  again  and  again  along  the  same  fault 
plane,  so  that  the  sum  of  the  movements,  though 
each  movement  is  comparatively  small,  often 
makes  a  very  groat  effect  Faults  are  the  leading 
causes  of  E  VRTHQUAKFS 

faun  (fdn),  in  Roman  religion,  creature  like  the  Greek 
SATYR,  half  man  and  half  goat  The  fauns,  not  so 
lascivious  as  the  satyrs,  were  mischievous,  friendly 
spirits,  followers  of  FAUNOS. 

Fauna*  see  BONA  DLA 

Faunce,  William  Herbert  Perry  (fdns),  1859-1930, 
American  educator  and  clergyman,  b.  Woicester, 
Mass ,  grad  Brown  Umv ,  1880,  and  Newton 
Theological  Seminary,  1884  He  held  pastorates 
in  Springfield,  Mass  (1884-89),  and  New  York  city 
(Fifth  Ave  Baptist  Church,  1889-99)  and  became 
prominent  as  a  liberal  theologian  In  1899  ho  was 
chosen  president  of  Brown  Umv  A  cliampion  of 
the  liberal  arts  curriculum,  Faunce  in  his  30-vear 
administration  placed  Brown  among  the  leading 
Ameiican  universities  After  1921  he  was  also  pres- 
ident of  the  World  Peace  Foundation  Hi&  books 
include  The  Educational  Idutl  in  the  Ministry 
(1908)  and  Facing  Life  (1928) 

Faunus  (fd'nus),  m  Roman  religion,  popular  god  of 
nature,  protector  of  farmers  and  herdsmen,  identi- 
fied with  the  Greek  PAN  and  related  to  Bona  Dea. 
Many  little  fauns  attended  him  Legend  made  him 
an  ancient  king  of  Latium  The  LOI>ERCALIA  prob- 
ably was  his  festival 

Fauquier.  Francis  (f6kcr').c  1704-1768.  anting  royal 
governor  of  Virginia  (1758-68)  He  came  to  the 
colony  as  lieutenant  governor  in  1758,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  governors — the  earl  of  Loudon 
(1756-63)  and  Jeffrey  Amhertt  (1763-68)— he  was 
the  chief  administrative  officer  Instructions  sent 
with  him  demanded  that  the  office  of  treasurer  of 
tho  colony  be  taken  from  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  burgesses,  but  he  disobeyed  those  instructions 
and  gained  and  maintained  tho  friendship  of  the 
house  In  1760  he  informed  Pitt  of  the  colonial 
trend  toward  independence  and  offered  suggestions 
as  to  changing  British  policies  on  taxation  In 
1765,  however,  ho  dissolved  the  house  of  burgesses 
when  it  passed  a  resolution  against  the  Stamp  Act 

See  P  S  Flippin,  The  Royal  Government  in  Virgin- 
ia, 1624-1776  (1919) 
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Faure,  Elie  (ale'  for'),  1873-1937,  French  art  his- 
torian   Trained  in  medicine,  he  brought  his  scien- 
tific knowledge  to  bear  in  his  study  of  the  history 
of  art,  relating  it  to  the  progress  of  human  culture 
Of  his  long  list  of  critical  and  historical  works,  the 
fast  known  is  his  History  of  Art  (5  vols  ,  1909-21, 
Eng  tr  by  Walter  Pach,  1937). 
Faure,  Felix  (falfiks'  for'),  1841-99,  president  of  the 
French  republic  (1895-99)    He  had  been  a  leather 
merchant  and  he  served  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  before  becoming  an  undersecretary  for  com- 
merce and  colonies  m  the  GAMBKTTA  cabinet     He 
later  (1882-85,  1888)  occupied  the  same  post  again 
and  was  vice  pi  esident  of  the  chamber  of  deputies 
and  minister  of  the  marine  before  becoming  presi- 
dent  The  DHEYFVS  AFFAIB  was  a  notable  develop- 
ment in  his  administration,  and  Faure  earned  a  bad 
mark  agoin&t  his  reputation  by  opposing  a  new 
trial    The  Fi  anco-Russian  alliance  was  concluded, 
and  the  FASHODA  INCIDENT  occurred 
Faure,  Gabriel  Urbam  (gabrecl'  urbe'  fora'),  1845- 
1924,  French  composer,  pupil  of  Saint-Safins    In 
1896  he  succeeded  Massenet  at  the   Pans   Con- 
servatoire,  where   Ravel  was  among  his  pupils 
Faur6  was  its  director,  1905-20    HIH  works,  largely 
of  a  refined,  intimate  quality,  include  nocturnes 
and  barcarolles  for  piano,  chamber  music,  and  three 
operas    He  is  host  known  foi  his  Requiem  (1888) 
and  many  exquisite  songs    See  Charles  Koechhn, 
Gabnel  Faure  (Eng  tr  ,  1945) 
Faure,  Jean  Baptiste  (ztnV  baptist'  for'),  1830- 
1914,    French    operatic    baritone    and    composer, 
studied  at  the  Pans  Conservatoire    He  is  remem- 
bered chiefly  for  his  sacrod  song  Let  Rameaux  ( The 
Palms,  1861),  which  is  very  popular  in  American 
churches  for  Palm  Sunday  services 
Faust  (foust)  or  Faustus  (fd'stus) ,  in  German  legend, 
the  tale  of  a  learned  doctor  who  surrendered  his 
soul  to  the  devil  (personified  by  Meplustopheles  in 
many  literary  versions)    in  exchange  for  vouth, 
knowledge,  and  magical  power     Of  obscuie  origin, 
the  legend  is  supposedly  based  on  the  life  of  one 
Dr  Jobann  Faust  (d   1541).  a  scholar  and  savant 
about  whom  fanciful  tales  were  told  even  in  his 
lifetime.    From  1670  on,  the  subject  was  treated 
in  literature     One  of  the  best-known  versions  oc- 
curs m  the  Volkahuch  of  Johann  Spies  (1587),  on 
an  English  version  of  which  Marlowe  based  his 
play  Dr    Faustua  (1693)     The  subject  has  smce 
been  treated  b>  GOETHE  and  some  20  other  Ger- 
man authors    A  recent  variant  of  the  Faust  legend 
is  Thomas  Mann's  novel  Doctor  Faustus  (Eng   tr  , 
1948)     The  Faust  legend  has  been  the  subject  of 
several  operas    opeia  in  two  acts,  um elated  to 
Goethe's  drama,  music  by  Spohr,  libretto  by  Bern- 
hard  (premiere,  Frankfurt,  1818,  London,  1852), 
La,  Damnation  de  Fount,  a  "dramatic  legend  in  four 
parts,"  music  bv  Bethoa,  words  partly  translated 
by  G4rard  de  Nerval  from  Goethe's  drama  and 
partly  written  b\   Berlioz  (Paris,   1846,  London, 
1848,  New  York,  1880),  opera  in  five  acts,  based 
upon  Goethe's  drama,  music  bv  Gounod,  libretto 
by  Barbier  and  Carre.  (Pans,  1859,  London  and 
New  York,   1863),  Mefistofele,  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  setting  of  Goethe's  Faust,   both  music 
and  libretto  by  Boito  (Milan,  1868,  Bologna,  1875) , 
Le  Petit  Faust,  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  music  by 
JD'Herve,  libretto  by  Cremieux  and  Jaime  (pre- 
miere, 1869) ,  Doktor  Faust,  an  opera  not  related 
to  Goethe's  Faust,  words  and  music  bv  Busom 
(Dresden,  1925)     The  legend  also  inspired  Liszt's 
Mephitto  Waltz  and  Faust  Symphony    See  H   E 
Krehbiel,  A  Hook  of  Operas  (1909),  H    G    Meek, 
Johann  Faust  the  Man  and  the  Myth  (1930) ,  P  M 
Palmer  arid  R   P  More,  Sources  of  the  Faust  Tra- 
dition from  Simon  Magus  to  Leasing  (1936). 
Fausta    (Flavia   Maxnmana   Fausta)    (fd'stu),    d 
e.326,  Roman  princess    She  was  the  wife  of  CON- 
STANTINE  I,  the  daughter  of  MAXIMIAN,  and  the 
mother  of  CONSTANTINO  II,  CONSTANTIUS  II,  and 
CONSTANS  I    Her  part  m  the  murder  of  her  stepson 
Crispus  is  said  to  have  turned   Constantino  I 
against  her,  and  she  was  murdered 
Faustina  (fdstl'nii),  name  of  two  women,  wives  of 
Roman  emperors    The  elder  (c  104- 141)  was  the 
wife  of  AJWONINUS  PITTS,  who  founded  a  school  for 
orphan  girls  m  her  honor  The  younger  (c  125-176), 
daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  the  elder  Faustina, 
was  the  wife  of  MARCUS  AUBELIUS,  whom  she  ac- 
companied on  most  of  his  campaigns,  and  she  was 
termed  Mater  Castrorura  [Latin, —mother  of  the 
camps)  on  the  coinage 

Fauatulus  (-tulus),  in  Roman  legend,  shepherd,  hus- 
band of  ACCA  LARENTIA,  foster  father  of  ROMULUS 
and  Remus 
Fauatus.  see  FATJST 

fauviam  (fo'vlzip  [Fr  /oucc-wild  beast],  name 
adopted  by  a  group  of  French  painters  including 
Matisse,  Rouault,  Deram,  and  Braque  for  a  short- 
lived French  art  movement  (1906-6)  which  pre- 
ceded cubism  Fauvism  was  essentially  an  ex- 
pressionist movement,  characterized  by  bold  dis- 
tortion and  vivid  color  used  for  emotive  effect. 
Favart,  Charles  Simon  (sharl'  semd'  favar'),  1710- 
92,  French  dramatist  and  theatrical  manager,  for 
a  tune  director  of  the  Opera-Comique  He  waa  the 
originator  of  the  modern  light  opera  and  wrote, 
largely  m  collaboration  with  his  wife,  about  160 
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comedies  and  operettas,  including  La  Chtrcheua* 
d'espnt  (1741),  Let  Amours  00  Boslien  «t  dt  Bosti- 
ene  (1753),  and  Let  Trois  Sultones,  on,  Sohman 
second  (1761).  His  wife,  Marie  Justine  Benotte 
Duroaceray  Favart  (mars'  i  hue  ten'  bunwat'  dtiro- 
sura'),  1727-72.  was  a  brilliant  light-opera  star. 
Faversham,  William  (fa'vurshum),  1868-1940,  Amer- 
ican actor,  b  London.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  on  tour  in  1888  and  remained,  joining  the 
Empire  Theatre  Company  in  1893.  He  played 
many  Shaksi>erian  parts  but  is  remembered  for 
his  portrayal  of  the  leading  role  in  E  M  Royle'a 
Squaw  Man  (1905-7) 

Faversham  (fa'vurshum),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  10,091,  1943  estimated  pop  12,080),  Kent, 
England,  WNW  of  Canterbury  and  on  a  small  but 
navigable  stream  There  are  oystei  fisheries  under 
the  management  of  an  ancient  guild  Farm  produce 
is  exported  to  London,  and  brewing  and  cement- 
making  are  cairied  on  King  Stephen  and  Queen 
Matilda  weio  buried  in  the  Clumac  abbey  here.  The 
parish  church  is  Eaily  English  The  town  was  a 
seat  of  the  Saxon  kings  Athelstan  held  a  wite- 
nagemot  here 

Favonnus  (fav6rl'nus) ,  b  A  D  o  75,  philosopher  and 
wiiter,  b  Aries,  m  Gaul  He  wrote  in  Greek  and 
knew  many  of  the  Roman  great  of  his  time  includ- 
ing Emperor  Hadrian,  Plutarch,  and  Aulus  Golliut* 

Favras,  Thomas  de  Mahy,  marquis  de  (toim'  du 
mile'  marks'  du  ffivras'),  1744-90,  French  royalist 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  Fiench  Revolution,  he 
plotted  (1789)  with  the  count  of  Provence  (latet 
Loins  XVIII)  to  steal  King  Louis  XVI  awav  to 
Metz  and,  allegedly,  to  assassinate  Baillv  and 
Lafayette  Favras  was  an  ested  but  ref used  to  di- 
vulgo  the  details  He  was  hanged 

Favre,  Jules  (zhul'  fa'viu),  1809-80,  Fiench  states- 
man At  first  a  partisan  of  the  July  Monarchy, 
he  joined  the  republican  opposition  to  Louw 
Philippe  After  the  February  Revolution  of  1848 
he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  pi  o  visional 
government  of  the  Second  Republic  Under  Na- 
poleon III  he  was  a  leader  of  the  constitutional 
opposition  In  1858  he  couiageously  defended 
Felice  ORSINI  After  Napoleon's  downfall  Favre 
was  briefly  foreign  mimstei  of  the  provisional 
government  (1871),  he  resigned  because  of  the 
hard  conditions  imposed  by  victorious  Goimany 
on  France 

Fawcett,  Edgar  (fd'rft),  1847-1904,  Amencan  nov- 
elist and  plavwnght,  b  New  York  city,  grod 
Columbia,  1867  His  opera  libretto,  The  New  King 
Arthur  (1886),  was  moderately  successful  in  the 
'80s,  and  of  his  plays  the  most  popular  was  A 
False  Fnend  (1880)  His  35  novels,  beginning  with 
Purple  and  Fine  Linen  (1873),  are  satirical  com- 
mentaries on  New  York  life 

Fawcett,  Henry,  1833-84,  English  economist  and 
statesman  Blinded  as  a  young  man,  Fawcett 
neveitheless  plaved  an  important  part  in  the  ladi- 
cal  politics  of  his  day  As  a  member  of  PHI  Lament 
he  achieved  better  finance  methods  for  India, 
helped  preserve  public  lands  and  forests,  and  op- 
posed religious  tests  m  the  universities  A  follower 
of  Mill,  he  was  professor  of  political  economy  at 
Cambridge,  and  his  Manual  of  Political  Economy 
was  widely  popular  As  postmaster  general  under 
Gladstone  he  achieved  several  important  improve- 
ments, such  as  parcel  post,  money  orders,  and 
postal  savings  His  other  works  include  Pauper- 
ism (1871)  and  Free  Trade  and  Protection  (1878) 
See  biography  by  Leslie  Stephen  (5th  ed  ,  1886) 
His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1867,  was  Dame 
MUlicent  Garrett  Fawcett,  1847-1929,  English 
suffrage  leader,  sister  of  Dr  Elizabeth  Gairett 
Anderson  Active  in  the  woman-suffrage  move- 
ment in  England  after  1867,  she  became  the  leader 
of  the  nonmihtant  suffragists.  She  was  made 
Dame  of  the  Bntish  Empire  in  1924.  Among  her 
writings  are  Political  Economy  for  Reginners 
(1870,  9th  ed  ,  1915),  Some  Eminent  Women  of 
Our  Time  (1889),  The  Women's  Victory  and  After 
(1920),  and  What  I  Remember  (1926)  See  biogra- 
phy by  Ray  Strachey  (1931) 

Fawkes,  Guy  see  GUNPOWDER  PLOT. 

Fay,  Charles  Ernest  (fa),  1846-1931,  American 
mountain  climber,  b  Roxbury,  Mass  ,  grad  Tufta 
College,  1868  He  was  instructor  (1869-71)  and 
professor  (1871-1928)  of  modern  languages  at 
Tufts  and  helped  found  (1883)  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  Better  known  as  the  "dean  of 
American  mountaineering,"  Fay  was  a  founder  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  in  1876  and  the 
first  president  (1902-8)  of  the  American  Alpine 
Club  He  was  the  first  to  climb  many  peaks  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies,  and  his  writings  did  much  to 
make  mountauieermg  popular  in  America  Mt. 
Fay  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  is  named  for  him 

Fay,  Sidney  Bradahaw,  1876-,  Amencan  historian, 
b  Washington,  D  C  ,  grad  Harvard  (B  A  ,  1896. 
Ph  D  ,  1900)  He  also  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Paris  and  Berlin  Fay,  professor  of  history  at 
Dartmouth  (1902-14),  Smith  College  (1914-29), 
and  Harvard  (1929-46),  earned  his  name  as  an 
authority  on  European  diplomatic  history.  Best 
known  of  his  books  is  The  Origins  of  the  World  War 
(1928,  2d  ed  ,  revised,  1930)  He  also  wrote  The 
/toe  of  Brandenburg- Prussia  to  1786  (1937),  made 


the  translation  World  History,  1816-19*0  (1932) 
from  Edward  Fueter's  work  and  The  German  Catas- 
tropha  (1950)  from  that  of  Friedrich  Meinecke,  and 
was  an  editor  of  A  Guide  to  Historical  Literature 

(1931). 

Fay,  Theodore  Sedwick,  1807-98,  American  author 
and  diplomat,  b.  New  York  city.  He  was  one  of  the 
'editors  of  the  New-York  Mirror,  for  which  he  wrote 
the  essays  collected  in  Dreams  and  Reveries  of  a 
Quiet  Man  (1832)  His  novels,  full  of  melodrama 
and  sentiment,  were  popular  in  their  day,  and  Poe 
stirred  up  a  literary  sensation  when  he  savagely  at- 
tacked Norman  Leslie  (1835)  Fay  lived  his  later 
life  in  Europe  and  was  (1853-01)  resident  U.S 
minister  in  Switzerland.  He  wrote  poetry  and  text- 
books One  of  his  later  works  was  The  Three  Ge>- 
manys  (1889). 

Fayal,  Port  Fatal  (ffiv&T).  island,  in  the  N  Atlantic, 
one  of  the  Azores  It  is  m  Horta  dist ,  named  for 
its  chief  town  and  port  llorta.  Fruit  is  exported 

Fayette.  1  City  (pop  2,668),  co  seat  of  Fayette  co  , 
NW  Ala,  WNW  of  Birmingham,  me  1821  It 
has  a  textile  mill.  2  Town  (pop  1,162),  NE  Iowa, 
on  the  Volga  and  NE  of  Waterloo,  me  1874 
Upper  Iowa  Umv  (coeducational ,  1857)  and  an 
old  church  (1870)  aie  heie  Near  by  is  Brush 
Creek  Canyon  State  Park  3  Commercial  citv 
(pop.  2,608),  co  seat  of  Howard  co  ,  N  central 
Mo,  near  the  Missoun  aver  NW  of  Columbia, 
founded  1823  Central  College  (Methodist,  co- 
educational, 1855)  is  here 

Fayette  City,  borough  (pop  1,598),  SW  Pa  .  on  the 
Monongahela  and  S  of  Pittsbuigh,  settled  1794 

Fayetteville  (fa'gtvfl)  1  City  (1940  pop  8,212, 1947 
special  ceimuH  pop  13,052),  co  scat  of  Washington 
co  ,  NW  Ark  ,  in  the  Ozarka,  founded  1828,  me 
1836  It  is  a  farm  ttude  center  with  canueiies  and 
woodwoikmg  plants  The  Umv  of  Arkansas  (see 
ARKANSAS,  UNIVERSITY  01-),  which  is  heie,  mam- 
tains  an  agricultural  expeiiment  station  near  by 
Also  near  by  are  a  U  S  soil  conservation  pi  oject, 
with  recieational  facilities,  and  a  Methodist  camp 
for  summer  conferences  Because  of  its  ntiategic 
location  during  the  Civil  War,  the  city  wab 
captured  by  troops  of  both  sides,  several  battles 
occurred  in  the  urea,  including  the  battle  of  PEA 
RmuE  2  Village  (pop  2,172),  central  N  Y.t  E  of 
Syracuse,  me  1844  Chemicals,  paper,  and  fur- 
niture aie  made  here  It  wns  the  bo>hood  home 
of  Grover  Cleveland  3  City  (pop  17,428),  co 
seat  of  Cumberland  co  ,  S  central  N  ('  ,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Cape  Feat  lliver  and 
SSW  of  Raleigh  It  was  founded  in  1739  by 
Scottish  immigrants  au  Campbelltown  and  was  re- 
named for  Lafayette  m  1783  It  has  textile  and 
lumber  industries  As  the  state  capital  (1789-93) 
the  city  was  the  scene  (1789)  of  the  state  conven- 
tion which  latihed  the  U  S  Constitution  In  the 
Civil  War,  Sheiman  occupied  the  city  and  de- 
stroyed its  arsenal  (1865)  A  t>tate  teachers  college 
for  Negroes  is  heio  Near  by  la  Fort  Bragg  (c  122,- 
000  acreb,  est  1918),  a  US  military  reservation, 
used  puncipally  as  a  field-at  tillery  training  center 

4  Town  (pop    4,084),  co    seat  of  Lincoln  co ,  S 
Tenn  ,  SSE  of  Nashville  and  ou  the  Elk  river  near 
the  Ala   hue,  in  a  faun  area     An  inn  here  dates 
from  1813     Near  by  is  the  site  of  Camp  Blount, 
where  troops  were  mustered  (1813)  for  Andrew 
Jackson's  expedition  against  the  Creek  Indians 

5  Trading  town  (pop    1,347),  co.  seat  of  Fayette 
co.,  S  WVa,  SE  of  Chaileston,  m  a  farm  and 
stock  area,  settled  1818   New  River  Gorge  is  near 

Fayum  or  Faiyum  (both  flydom',  fa-),  region,  N 
Egypt,  W  of  the  Nile  It  is  a  depression  made  fer- 
tile by  Nile  water  and  silt,  wlmh  are  carried  by  the 
canalized  Bohr-Yusuf  river  It  produces  cereals, 
fruits,  sugar  <  ane,  and  cotton  In  the  W  Fayum  is 
Lake  Karun,  identified  with  the  ancient  Lake 
Moeris  The  entire  Fayum  is  rich  in  archaeological 
remains  Although  little  survives  of  the  structures 
built  by  the  kings  of  the  XII  d>  nasty,  many  papyri 
both  in  ancient  Egyptian  and  m  Arabic  (8th  cent ) 
have  been  discovered  The  chief  city,  Fayum  (pop 
74,314),  is  a  trading  and  rail  center  with  cotton 
spinning  The  name  also  appears  as  Fayyum. 

Fe,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  IRON. 

fealty:  see  FEUDALISM. 

Fear,  Cape,  promontory  on  Smith  Island,  off  SE 
North  Carolina,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear 
River  A  lighthouse  (built  1903)  is  on  the  cape,  and 
a  lightship  is  stationed  off  the  dangerous  Frymg- 
Pan  Shoals,  which  extend  c  20  mi  to  sea. 

Fearne  Islands,  see  FABNB  INLANDS 

feast.  For  secular  feasts,  see  HOLIDAY  The  principal 
Jewish  feasts  aie  ROSH  HA-SHANAH,  the  Feast  of 
TABERNACLES,  HANUKKAH,  PURIM,  PABBOVEK,  and 
PENTECOST  The  Christian  ecclesiastical  year  is 
based  on  two  systems  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  feasts,  excluding  Sunday,  the  weekly  feast,  fall 
on  the  same  day  of  the  month  each  year  (e.g , 
CHHISTMAS),  but  some  of  the  most  important  litur- 
gical observances  are  movable,  notably,  EASTER 
and  the  feasts  calculated  from  it.  The  two  sys- 
tems meet  in  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  seasons. 
These  are  (m  the  Western  Church)  ADVENT, 
Christmas  and  its  season,  EPIPHANY  and  the  tune 
after  Epiphany,  LENT  (with  the  three  Sundays  be- 
fore Lent  itself),  Easter  and  its  season  (Paaohal 
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time),  and  Pentecost  (Whitsunday)  and  its  season 
In  the  Church  of  England  the  last  season  is  that  of 
Trinity.  There  are  also  some  feasts  reckoned  ac- 
cording to  the  Sunday,  hence  movable  within  a 
abort  period  (e  g  ,  the  Feast  of  Christ  the  King  on 
the  last  Sunday  of  October)  For  liturgical  and 
other  purposes  Christian  feasts  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  importance,  thus,  Easter,  Pentecost, 
Epiphany,  and  Chiistmas  are  the  four  principal 
feasts,  in  that  order,  of  the  Western  Church  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  requires  the  attendance 
of  its  members  at  Mass  on  certain  feasts  besides 
Sundays,  in  the  United  States  these  are  Christmas 

g)ec  25),  the  Circumcision  (Jan  I),  ASCENSION 
AY  (movable),  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
(Aug  15),  AM.  SAINTS  (Nov  1),  and  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  of  the  Virgin  (Doc  8) ,  these  are 
called  holydaya  of  obligation  For  feasts  com- 
memorating Jesus,  see  JESOB,  for  those  of  the 
Virgin,  see  MARY  See  also  VIOIL  and  FABTINO 

Feather,  river  rising  in  N  California  m  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Its  forks  meet  above  Oroville,  from  which 
point  the  nvor  flows  S  into  tho  Sacramento  above 
Sacramento  Its  basin  was  a  rich  source  of  gold 
The  river  has  recently  been  used  for  hydroelectric 
power 

feathers,  outgrowths  of  the  skin  characteristic  only 
of  birds  Scientists  consider  them  to  be  modified 
scales  Feathers  grow  in  definite  lines  or  areas 
called  feather  tracts  or  pterylae  Down  feathers  or 
plumulae  form  tho  first  plumage  of  young  birds 
The  true  feathers  are  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
down  feathers,  which  latei  rub  off,  and  they  are  at 
first  sheathed  in  a  horny  covering  Each  feather 
develops  from  a  papilla  composed  of  cells  of  both 
layers  of  the  skin  and  embedded  in  a  pit  Blood 
vessels  in  the  lower  layer  of  skin  (dermm)  nourish 
the  growinc  feather  When  it  is  full  grown,  the 
blood  supply  is  discontinued,  and  tho  cells  of  the 
papilla  remain  dormant  until  they  arc  stimulated  to 
produce  a  new  feathei  when  one  has  been  pulled 
out  or  molted  A  typical  feather,  such  as  a  contour 
or  body  feathei,  consists  of  a  shaft  bearing  barbs 
which  war  smaller  barbules  with  two  kinds  of  mi- 
croscopic projections,  barhicels  and  hamuh  or 
hooklets,  these  interlock  to  form  a  web,  giving  the 
feather  stiffness  Down  feathers  lack  these  projec- 
tions Bristles  aie  modified  feathers  Red,  brown, 
and  yellow  are  caused  by  pigment  in  the  feathers, 
hut  refraction  of  light  causes  the  appearance  of 
metallic  colors  and  of  blue  arid  green  (except  in  tho 
African  touraco,  in  which  green  pigment  is  present) 

Featherstone  (fc'dh'tirstim,  -ston),  urban  district 
(1931  pop  14955,  1Q43  estimated  pop  13,690), 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  SE  of  Leeds 
It  is  a  coal-mining  center 

February,  see  MONTH 

February  Revolution,  1848,  French  revolution 
which  overthrew  the  monarchy  of  Louis  PHILIPPE 
and  established  tho  Seiond  Republic  It  was 
caused  parth  b\  the  king's  me  reasinglv  reactionary 
policy,  tarried  out  after  1840  by  Francois  GWZOT, 
partly  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  working  class, 
whoso  condition  had  worsened  as  a  result  of  tho 
Industrial  Revolution  The  discrepant  y  of  aims 
between  bourgeois  revolutionists  such  as  LAMAR- 
TINF  and  P  T  A  MARIE  and  the  raduals,  led  by 
Louis  BIANC,  contributed  to  the  eventual  failure 
of  tho  revolution  On  Fob  22,  1848,  street  fighting 
began  in  Pans,  on  Feb  24  Louis  Philippe  abdi- 
cated The  chamber  of  deputies  appointed  a  pro- 
visional government,  int  hiding  Lamartme,  LEDRTJ- 
Roi  UN,  and  GARNIER-PAQKS,  and,  upon  popular 
pressure,  proclaimed  a  republic  Thus  the  moder- 
ates prevented,  from  the  start,  the  seizure  of  power 
by  tho  radical  Commune  of  Paris,  whu  h  had  set  up 
its  headquarters  at  the  city  hall  To  appease  the 
workers,  the  government  guaranteed  the  right  to 
work  and  established  the  national  workshops 
(Louis  Blanc's  scheme  for  public  works),  however, 
deliberately  incompetent  handling  of  the  work- 
shops soon  discredited  the  plan  Radical  demon- 
strations (March)  were  turned  into  peaceful  chan- 
nels by  Blanc  himself,  and  the  "specter  of  Com- 
munism" was  temporarily  laid  Ele<  tions,  held  in 
Apnl,  gave  a  majority  to  the  moderates,  whose 
strength  was  greater  in  the  provinces  than  in  Pans. 
The  provisional  government  was  replaced  by  an 
executive  commission  (again  including  Lamartine 
and  Ledru-Rolbn),  which  late  in  May  began  the 
gradual  dissolution  of  the  national  workshops  The 
resulting  workers'  rebellion  of  the  JUNE  DAYS  was 
drowned  in  blood  After  the  completion  of  a  repub- 
lican constitution  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  (later 
NAPOLEON  III)  was  elected  president  The  Febru- 
ary Revolution  set  off  revolutions  in  most  Euro- 
pean nations,  but,  as  m  France,  the  movement  fail- 
ed virtually  everywhere  See  Pierre  de  la  Oorce, 
Hwtmre  de  la  seconde  r6piibhqiie  franyaise  (2  vote  , 
1880) ;  fimile  Levasseur,  Histoire  dea  classes  ouvne- 
re*  etde  Vindustne  en  France  depuis  1789  a  1870  (2 
vols  ,  1003-4),  Alexis  de  Tocqueviile,  Recollections 
(Eng  tr,  1949). 

Fecamp  (fftka') ,  town  (pop  16,072) ,  Seme-Infeneure 
dept.,  N  France  It  is  a  fishing  port  and  bathing 
resort  on  the  English  Channel.  Fecamp  dates  back 
to  Roman  times  Its  Benedictine  abbey  church,  a 
magnificent  example  of  12th-century  Norman  ar- 


chitecture, was  damaged  in  the  Second  World  War 
The  Benedictine  monks  here  weie  the  inventors  of 
BENEDICT! NB  liqueur,  for  which  Fecamp  is  famous 

Peehner,  Guctav  Theodor  (gdos'taf  ta'V>d5r  fgkh'- 
nur),  1801-87,  German  philosopher  and  physicist, 
founder  of  psvchophysics,  educated  at  Dresden 
and  Leipzig  He  became  professor  of  physics  at 
Leipzig  in  1834  but  was  forced  bv  ill-health  to 
leave  in  1839  Thereafter  he  devoted  himself  large- 
ly to  the  study  of  the  relationship  between  body 
and  mind,  though  under  the  name  "Dr  Mises" 
he  also  wrote  humorous  satire  In  philosophy  he 
was  an  animiat,  holding  that  life  is  manifest  in  all 
objects  of  the  universe  His  greatest  achievement 
was  in  the  investigation  of  exact  relationslups  m 
psychology  and  aesthetics  He  formulated  the 
rule  known  as  Fechner's  or  Weber's  law,  that, 
within  limits,  the  intensity  of  a  sensation  increases 
as  the  logarithm  of  the  stimulus  Fechner's  most 
important  work  was  Elements  der  Psychophysik 
(I860)  See  selections  tr  into  English  by  Walter 
Lowne  as  Religion  of  a  Scientist  (1946) ;  G  S  Hall, 
Founders  of  Modern  Psychology  (1912) 

Fechter,  Charles  Albert  (fek'tur).  1824-79,  Anglo- 
French  actor,  b  England  He  made  his  debut 
(1844)  at  the  Comedie  Franc-aise  and  later  ap- 
peared with  R-achel  but  left  France  to  perform  in 
Berlin  (1846)  and  in  London  (1847)  He  returned 
to  Paris  (1852)  and,  creating  the  role  of  Armand 
Duval  in  La  Dame  aux  camfJias  by  Duma«  fils, 
speedily  became  the  leading  lomantic  actor  of  his 
time  He  played  in  English  in  Hamlet,  in  London 
(1861),  and  in  Hugo's  Ruy  Bias  m  New  York 
(1870)  After  1870  he  remained  in  the  United 
States 

Feckenham,  John  de  (f&'kunum),  15187-1586, 
English  abbot  He  became  a  Benedictine  monk  at 
Evesham,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  later  served  as 
c  haplam  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester  and  to  Edmund 
Bonner,  bishop  of  London  Fofkenham's  sympa- 
thies were  Roman  Catholu  ,  and  his  fortunes  varied 
under  the  successive  Tudor  monarchs  He  was 
confined  to  the  Tower  by  Edward  VI  and  kept 
there,  except  for  a  brief  release  to  engage  in  re- 
ligious disputations,  until  Queen  Mary's  accession 
Ho  became  chaplain  to  Mary  and  abbot  of  the  re- 
constituted abbey  of  Westminster,  he  was  the  last 
mitered  abbot  to  sit  in  Parliament  After  Eliza- 
beth's accession  (1558),  although  1m  previous  rela- 
tions with  her  had  been  friendly,  Feckenham  spent 
most  of  the  rest  of  his  life  in  confinement  for  his 
refusal  to  recant  his  Catholic  beliefs 

Federal  Art  Project  see  WORK  PROJECTS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  division  of  the  U  S 
Dept  of  Justice  Created  (1908)  by  the  Dept  of 
Justice  Appropriation  Act  as  the  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, it  conducted  investigations  only  for 
the  Justice  Dept  After  J  Edgar  HOOVKR  became 
(1924)  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
Congress  gradually  added  one  duty  after  anothei 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bureau  and  reorganized 
(1933)  it  with  wider  powers  as  the  Division  of  In- 
vestigation in  the  Dept  of  Justice  Designated 
(1935)  the  Federal  Buieau  of  Investigation,  the 
bureau  has  charge  of  the  investigation  of  violations 
of  Federal  laws  The  FBI  investigates  alleged 
violations  of  about  120  Federal  statutes,  including 
ciimes  that  pertain  to  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States,  e  g  ,  sabotage,  conspiracy,  and  trea- 
son See  Henry  Lysing,  Men  against  Crime  (1938) 

Federal  Capital  Territory  see  AUSTRALIAN  CAPITAL 
TERRITORY 

Federal  Communications  Commission,  independent 
executive  agency  of  the  US  government  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Communications  Act  of  1934 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission  replaced 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission — set  up  by  the  Fed- 
eral Radio  Act  of  1927  to  regulate  radio  communi- 
cations The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion is  composed  of  seven  members — appointed  by 
thte  President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  for 
seven-year  terms — who  are  authorized  to  classify 
radio  stations,  to  prescribe  the  nature  of  their  serv- 
ice, to  assign  broadcasting  frequencies,  and  to  carry 
out  the  regulations  prescribed  in  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act  The  FCC  has  jurisdiction  over 
standard,  high-frequency,  relay,  international,  tele- 
vision, and  facsimile  broadcasting  stations  and  also 
has  authority  over  expenmental,  amateur,  coastal, 
aviation,  strip,  and  emergency  radio  services  The 
commission  is  empowered  to  grant,  i evoke,  renew, 
and  modify  broadcasting  licenses 

Federal  Constitutional  Convention.  The  govern- 
ment adopted  by  the  Thirteen  Colonies  m  America 
(see  CONFEDERATION,  ARTICLES  OF,  and  CONTI- 
NENTAL CONGRESS)  soon  showed  serious  faults 
Congress,  powerless  to  enforce  its  legislation,  was 
unable  even  to  obtain  adequate  financial  support 
Though  its  achievements  were  not  so  inconsider- 
able as  has  been  commonly  thought,  it  was,  on  the 
.whole,  impotent,  and  federal  authority  was  too 
weak  to  be  of  consequence  The  central  govern- 
ment was  unable  to  enforce  any  obligations  it 
entered  into  with  foreign  nations  Severe  economic 
troubles  produced  radical  economic  and  political 
movements,  such  as  Shays's  Rebellion  The  mone- 
tary schemes  of  the  states  brought  floods  of  paper 


money,  which  some  of  the  states,  notably  Rhode 
Island,  attempted  to  force  upon  its  citizens  The 
threat  to  economic  stability  alarmed  the  wealthy 
and  conservative  class,  the  merchants,  who  found 
the  state  tariffs  not  to  their  liking,  were  also 
harassed  by  the  impossibility  of  reaching  stable 
agreements  with  the  English  merchants  They 
were  anxious  to  have  a  stronger  federal  govern- 
ment to  guarantee  order  and  property  rights  The 
men  who  had  money  invested  in  Western  tern- 
tones  also  favored  a  stronger  federal  government 
controlling  the  territories  Therefore,  agitation  for 
the  adoption  of  a  stronger  union  grew  steadily  in 
force  Its  advocates  were  zealous  James  MADISON 
and  Geoige  WASHINGTON  in  Virgima,  Alexander 
HAMILTON  in  New  York,  and  James  WILSON  and 
Benjamin  FRANKLIN  in  Pennsylvania  all  favored 
some  new  scheme  The  pamphlet  of  Pelatiah 
WEBSTER  has  been,  perhaps,  overemphasized  by 
enthusiasts,  feeling  for  union  was  general  It  was 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Madison  that  Virginia 
and  Maryland  agreed  to  a  conference  concerning 
navigation  on  the  Potomac  The  conference  met 
in  l785  at  Alexandria  and  at  Mt  Vornou,  but  it 
was  discovered  that  no  agreements  could  be 
reached  without  the  concurrence  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware  Tho  upshot  was  the  calling  of  a 
general  convention  of  the  states  This  met  at 
Annapolis  m  Sept ,  1786,  but  delegates  from  only 
five  states— Virginia.  Pennsylvania,  Now  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware — arrived  The  dele- 
gates therefore  contented  themselves  with  calling 
a  convention  for  constitutional  purposes  to  meet 
at  Philadelphia  in  Mav,  1787  Notice  was  sont  to 
Congress,  but  tho  new  convention  was  definitely 
extralegal  in  character  This  was  the  convention 
which  drew  up  tho  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  To  it  all  the  states  except  Rhode  Island 
sent  representatives  The  delegates  on  the  whole 
came  from  the  wealthier  and  more  conservative 
ranks  of  society  and  included,  besides  Washington 
and  the  other  proponents  already  mentioned,  such 
leaders  as  Edmund  RANDOLPH,  Gouvorneur  MOR- 
RIS, Robert  MORRIS,  William  PATHBBON  Charles 
PINCKNEY,  C  C  PINCKNEY,  Abraham  BALDWIN, 
Luther  MARTIN,  and  Roger  SHERMAN  Washing- 
ton was  elected  to  preside  The  convention  im- 
mediately set  about  drawing  up  a  new  scheme  of 
government,  but  found  itself  faced  with  a  nft  It 
is  customary  to  speak  of  the  compromises  of  the 
Constitution,  but  actually  the  only  real  division 
lay  between  the  smaller  states,  wishing  to  retain 
their  power,  and  the  larger  states,  wishing  to  have 
power  fall  where  population  and  wealth  lay  It 
was  agieed  that  the  new  Congress  should  be  made 
an  effective  body,  but  as  to  its  composition  there 
was  great  diffeience  of  opinion  This  was  the  fun- 
damental question — the  apportionment  of  power  in 
the  new  government  Edmund  Randolph  offered  a 
plan  known  as  the  Randolph,  the  Virginia,  or  the 
Large-State  Plan,  this  provided  for  a  bicameral 
legislature,  the  lower  house  to  be  elected  according 
to  population,  the  upper  house  to  be  elected  by  the 
lower  William  Paterson  offered  the  New  Jersey  or 
the  Small-State  Plan,  this  provided  for  equal  repre- 
sentation of  states  in  Congress  Charles  Pinckney 
also  prepared  a  plan,  though  its  exact  nature  is 
today  unknown  Neither  the  large  states  nor  the 
small  states  would  yield,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed 
that  the  convention  would  break  up  Ellsworth  of 
Connecticut  finally  offered  a  compromise  measure 
which  gradually  won  approval,  this  provided  for  a 
lower  house  to  be  elected  according  to  population 
(the  House  of  Representatives)  and  an  upper  house 
to  be  chosen  by  states  (the  Senate)  After  this 
initial  compromise  the  way  was  easy  It  was 
agreed  that  Congress  should  have  the  power  to 
lay  direct  but  no  indirect  taxes,  and  the  matter  of 
counting  slaves  in  the  population  for  figuring  rep- 
resentation was  settled  by  a  compromise  agree- 
ment that  three  fifths  of  the  slaves  should  be 
counted  in  apportioning  representation  and 
should  also  bo  counted  as  property  in  assessing  taxes. 
Controversy  over  abolition  of  the  importation  of 
slaves  ended  with  agreement  that  the  importation 
should  not  be  forbidden  before  1808  There  were, 
naturally,  numerous  other  points  of  argument  and 
some  of  the  delegates  were  so  disgusted  that  they 
went  home  and  later  led  the  fight  in  their  states 
against  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  James 
Madison  was  the  chief  drafter  of  the  Constitution, 
Gouverneur  Moms  also  having  a  hand  in  it  The 
convention  was  in  session  until  Sept  17,  and  the 
document  was  then  sent  to  the  states  for  ratifica- 
tion Delaware  ratified  it  Dec  7.  1787,  and  al- 
though there  were  great  struggles  in  most  of  the 
states  (see  FEDERALIST  PAPERS  and  FEDERALIST 
PARTY),  a  sufficient  majority  to  make  it  binding 
had  ratified  by  the  end  of  June,  1788  North  Car- 
olina and  Rhode  Island  rejected  the  Constitution, 
but  the  majority  clause  brought  the  Constitution 
into  force  without  them  and  they  were  forced  to  ac- 
cept the  Constitution  later  See  Max  Farrand,  ed  , 
The  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787 
(3  vols.,  1911),  C  A  Beard,  An  Economic  In- 
terpretation of  the  ConsM  utwn  ( 1925) ,  Max  Farrand, 
The  Framing  of  the  Constitution  (1913)  and  Fathers 
of  the  Constitution  (1921),  Fred  Rodett,  Fifty-fre 
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FEDERAL  COUNCIL 

Mfn  (1936),  Carl  Van  Doren,  The  Great  Rehearsal 
(1948) 

Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  North 
America,  interdenominational  organization  com- 
posed of  some  25  Protestant  churchoH  It  was 
founded  in  1908  by  the  denominations  "to  express 
the  fellowship  and  catholic  unity  of  the  Christian 
Church  "  The  Council  has  no  authority  over  its 
constituent  bodies  and  no  creed-making  powers  Its 
numerous  functions  to  promote  general  spmtual 
welfare  include  an  evangelistic  program,  aid  in  re- 
cruiting for  the  ministry,  attempts  to  foster  inter- 
national and  interracial  coopeiatioti  and  under- 
standing, and  assistance  to  communities  in  organiz- 
ing local  and  state  church  councils 
federal  government,  a  union  of  states,  forming  a  new 
bodv  politic,  which  delegates  some  powers  to  the 
central  gov eminent  while  the  rest  are  held  sepa- 
rately t>v  the  original  governments  Federal 
gov  eminent  has  developed  from  the  joining  of 
states  into  confederations  for  some  purpose,  such 
as  protection  against  a  powerful  enemy,  with 
local  autonomy  preserved  in  other  matteis  The 
Greek  CITY-STATES  formed  such  leagues,  as  did 
the  Etruscans,  the  early  Romans,  and  later  the 
Italian  and  Gorman  cities  of  the  12th  cent  Com- 
mercial leagues  such  as  the  Hanseitic  League  had 
federal  governments  of  a  soit,  and  Switzeilancl 
and  the  United  Netherlands  giew  from  local  fed- 
eiations  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  The  con- 
federation of  the  13  English  colonies  in  America 
was  short-lived,  and  in  1789  the  present  Federal 
government  of  tho  United  States  was  formed  In 
1867  Canada  was  federated  Switzerland,  in  1807, 
strengthened  her  federal  central  government 
The  German  Empire  of  1871  was  a  strong  federal 
government  dominated  by  Piussia  Australia 
achieved  federal  government  in  1900,  South 
Africa  in  1909  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Brazil 
also  have  this  form,  and  the  USSR  is  a  federal 
government  Federal  governments  differ  in  the 
power  delegated  to  the  central  government,  but  it 
is  always  more  than  m  a  confederation  of  states 
In  the  federal  government,  the  central  government 
has  certain  power  over  individuals  as  well  as  over 
local  governments  Federal  powers  usually  in- 
clude war,  coinage,  foreign  relations,  and  com- 
merce See  FEDERATION  See  W  F  Dodd,  Modern 
Constitutions  (1909) 

Federalist  Papers,  series  of  85  essays  written  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Madi«on,  and  John 
Jay  in  1788  explaining  and  uigmg  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  then  before  the  states 
for  decision  Hamilton  initiated  the  series  and 
wrote  about  50  of  the  essays  Madison  wroto  per- 
haps 30,  and  Jay  wrote  5  They  were  published  in 
New  York  newspapers,  widely  copied  m  other 
papers,  and  subsequently  gathered  into  book  form 
The  essays  aie  notable  for  their  literary  quality  as 
well  as  for  their  exposition  of  political  philosophy 
They  played  an  unpoitant  role  m  secuung  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  The  best  editions 
are  by  H  C  Lodge  (1891)  and  P  L  Ford  (1898) 
SeeC  A  Beard,  ed  ,  The  Enduring  Federalist  (1948) 
Federalist  party  In  the  later  years  of  the  Artules 
of  Confederation  there  was  much  agitation  for  a 
strong  federal  union,  which  was  frowned  with  suc- 
cess when  the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention 
drew  up  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  The 
men  who  favored  the  strong  union  and  who  fought 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  the  various 
states  were  called  Federalists,  a  term  made  famous 
in  that  meaning  by  the  Federalist  Papers  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  James  Madison,  and  John  Jay 
After  the  new  government  was  established  under 
the  presidency  of  George  Washington,  political 
division  appeared  within  the  cabinet,  the  opposing 
groups  being  headed  by  Alexander  HAMIT/TON,  and 
by  Thomas  JEFFBKSON  The  party  that  emerged  to 
champion  Hamilton's  views  was  the  Federalist 
party  The  opponents,  at  first  c ailed  Anti-I*  ederal- 
ists,  also  coagulated  into  a  Joffersoman  party  that 
eventually  became  known  as  the  Democ  ratic  party 
The  issue  had  not  yet  been  joined  when  John 
Adams  was  elected  President,  but  the  choice  of 
Adams  was,  nevertheless,  a  clear  Federalist  vic- 
tory The  Federalists  were  the  conservatives,  favor- 
ing a  strong  centralized  government,  encourage- 
ment of  industries,  attention  to  the  needs  of  tho 
great  merchants  and  landowners,  and  establishment 
of  a  well-ordered  society  In  foreign  affairs  they 
were  pro-British,  while  the  Jeffersonians  were  pro- 
French  The  members  of  the  Federalist  party  were 
drawn  largely  from  the  ranks  of  the  wealthy  mer- 
chants, the  big  property  owners  of  the  North,  and 
the  conservative  small  farmers  and  small-town  busi- 
nessmen Geographically,  they  were  concentrated 
in  New  England,  with  a  strong  element  m  the 
Middle  Atlantic  states  In  the  administration  of 
John  Adams  there  was  trouble  with  France  that  led 
to  virtual  warfare  in  1798  It  led  also  to  the  ALIEN 
AND  SFIMTION  ACTS,  under  which  the  Federalists, 
who  mirrored  the  British  reaction  against  all  sup- 
porters of  the  French  Revolution,  prosecuted  their 
opponents  John  Adams,  who  was  a  moderate  and 
thoroughly  honest  man,  followed  the  course  he 
considered  wise  and  by  reiectmg  Hamilton's  ex- 
treme desires  caused  something  of  a  division  in  the 
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Federalist  ranks  The  Jeffersonians  were  meanwhile 
winning  popular  support  not  only  among  Southern 
landowner*  but  also  among  the  mechanics,  workers, 
and  generally  the  underprivileged  everywhere  Jef- 
ferson showed  skill  in  building  his  party,  and  tho 
Joffersomans  were  mu<  h  better  publicists,  than  tho 
Federalists  The  election  of  1800  was,  therefore,  a 
Federalist  deba<  le  The  Jeffersonians  came  to  power 
and  staved  there,  establishing  the  so-called  Virginia 
dy  nasty,  with  James  Madison  succeeding  Jefferson 
and  James  Monroe  succeeding  Madison  The  Feder- 
alist party  remained  powerful  locally,  but  more  and 
more  the  leadership  passed  to  the  reactionaries, 
rather  than  the  moderates  It  tended  to  bee  ome  a 
New  England  party  This  trend  was  accentuated  in 
the  troublous  period  before  the  War  of  1812  Mer- 
chants and  shipowners  were  opposed  to  the  EM- 
BAK(.O  ACT  OF  1807,  which  worked  groat  havoc  m 
the  seaboard  cities,  and  their  feelings  were  expressed 
through  the  Federalist  party  Tho  Federalists, 
however,  failed  to  enlist  De  Witt  CLINTON  and  his 
followers  m  New  York  in  their  cause  and  their 
challenge  in  the  elections  of  1808  was  easily  over- 
ridden bv  the  Jeffersonians  Opposition  to  war 
brought  the  Federalists  the  support  of  Clinton  and 
many  others,  and  the  partv  made  a  good  showing  in 
the  election  of  1812,  winning  New  England  (except 
for  radical  Vermont),  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, and  part  of  Maryland  They  failed,  however, 
in  Pennsv  Ivama  and  lost  the  election  While  the 
country  was  at  war,  the  disgruntled  merchants  of 
New  England,  represented  by  the  EHHEX  JUNTO, 
contemplated  secession  and  tailed  the  H \imoHD 
CONVFNTION  Thus,  paradoxically  the  Federalists 
became  the  champions  of  STATES'  RIGHTS  The  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  war  ruined  tho  party,  whic  h  be- 
came firmly  and  solely  the  party  of  New  England 
conservatives  The  so-called  "era  of  good  feeling" 
followed,  and  politics  was  a  matter  of  internal 
strife  within  tho  Democratic  party  The  Federalist 
party  did  not  even  offer  a  presidential  candidate  in 
1820,  and  bv  tho  election  of  1824  it  was  virtually 
dead  See  J  S  Bassett,  The  Federalist  System 

!1906),  Claude  Bowers,  Jefferson  and  Hamilton 
1926),  W  O  Lynch,  Fifty  Years  of  Party  Warfare 
1931),  L  D  White,  The  Federalists  (1948) 
Federal  Power  Commission,  independent  executive 
agency  of  the  U  S  government  established  by  tho 
Federal  Water  Power  Act  of  1920  At  first  an  in- 
terdepartmental agency  of  the  War,  Interior,  and 
Agriculture  departments,  tho  commission  was  re- 
organized in  1930  The  five  commissioners  are 
appointed  by  the  President  with  tho  consent  of  the 
Senate  The  commission  has  contiol  of  the  licens- 
ing of  power  sites  on  navigable  riveis  and  public 
lands  and  of  the  location,  design,  and  operation  of 
hydroelectric  projects  on  such  sites  An  investiga- 
tion of  each  proposed  project  is  made  by  the  com- 
mission to  determine  if  it  is  in  publio  mteiest, 
taking  into  consideration  such  matters  as  naviga- 
tion, irngation,  flood  contiol,  and  water  supply 
The  commission  has  the  duty  of  determining  the 
rental  for  the  site  and  of  regulating  latos  and 
services  (see  also  RECL\MVTION,  BUREAU  oi>) 
Geneial  investigations  of  power  resources  may  also 
be  conducted  by  this  agency  The  FFC  was  given 
(1938)  similar  jurisdiction  over  natural-gas  proj- 
ects, facilities,  and  rates  Tho  commission  was 
also  given  added  authority  to  supervise  various 
parts  of  such  federal  hydroelectucpiojects  as  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Federal  Reserve  System,  central  banking  svstom  of 
the  United  States     Established  in  191  i,  it  began  to 

Xrate  in  Nov  ,  1914  Its  setup,  though  somewhat 
ired  since  1914,  particularly  by  the  Banking 
Ac  t  of  1935,  has  remained  substantially  the  same 
The  Federal  Reserve  Act  created  12  regional  Fed- 
eral reserve  banks,  supervised  by  a  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Each  reserve  bank  is  the  central  bank 
for  its  district  The  boundary  lines  of  the  distnc  ts 
were  drawn  in  accordance  with  broad  geographic 
patterns  of  business,  and  the  banks  were  placed  at 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Rich- 
mond, Atlanta,  Chicago,  St  Louis,  Minneapolis, 
Kansas  City,  Dallas,  and  San  Francisco  All 
national  banks  must  belong  to  the  system,  and 
state  hanks  may  if  they  meet  certain  requirements 
Member  banks  hold  the  bulk  of  the  deposits  of  all 
commercial  banks  in  the  country  Each  member 
bank  is  required  to  own  stoc  k  in  the  Federal  reserve 
bank  of  its  district  and  must  maintain  legal  ro- 
serves  on  deposit  with  the  district  reserve  bank 
These  required  reserves  are  proportionate  to  the 
member  bank's  own  deposits,  tho  proportion  vary- 
ing according  to  the  location  of  the  member  bank 
and  the  character  of  its  deposits  Each  reserve 
bank  is  managed  by  a  board  of  nine  directors  (three 
appointed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  six  by  the 
local  member  banks)  The  Board  of  Governors  des- 
ignates one  of  the  directors  it  appoints  as  chairman 
and  Federal  reserve  agent  to  report  to  the  Board. 
The  board  of  directors  appoints  the  bank's  presi- 
dent and  other  officers  and  employees  The  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  reserve  banks,  although  not 
conducted  primarily  for  profit,  yield  an  uicome 
that  is  ordinarily  sufficient  to  cover  expenses,  to 
pay  a  six  percent  cumulative  dividend  annually  on 
the  stock  held  by  member  banks,  and  to  make  addi- 


tions to  surplus  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System— the  national  supervisory 
agency — is  composed  of  seven  members  appointed 
for  14-year  terms  by  the  President  Its  offices  aro 
in  Washington,  D  C  The  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  comprises  the  seven  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  five  representatives  of  the 
Federal  reserve  banks,  it  directs  the  purchases  and 
sales  by  the  reserve  banks  of  Federal  government 
securities  and  other  obligations  in  the  open  market 
The  Federal  Advisory  Council  consists  of  12  mem- 
bers, one  appointed  annually  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  each  reserve  bank,  it  confets  from  time  to 
time  with  the  Board  of  Governors  on  general  busi- 
ness conditions  and  makes  recommendations  with 
respect  to  Federal  reserve  affairs  The  most  im- 
portant duties  of  the  Federal  reserve  authorities  re- 
late primarily  to  the  maintenance  of  monetary  and 
credit  conditions  favorable  to  sound  business  ac- 
tivity in  all  fields — agncultural,  industrial,  and 
commercial  Among  those  duties  are  lending  to 
member  banks,  open-market  operations,  fixing  re- 
serve requirements,  establishing  discount  rates,  and 
issuance  of  regulations  concerning  those  and  other 
functions  Member  banks  use  their  reserve  ac- 
counts with  the  reserve  banks  in  much  the  same 
way  that  a  bank  depositor  uses  his  c  hec  king  ac- 
count They  may  deposit  in  the  reserve  accounts 
the  checks  on  other  banks  and  surplus  currency  re- 
ceived from  their  c  ustomers,  and  they  may  draw  on 
the  leserve  for  various  purposes,  especially  to  ob- 
tain currency  and  to  pay  c  hecks  drawn  upon  them 
But  the  required  reserves  also  enable  the  Federal 
reserve  authorities  to  influence  the  lenduig  activi- 
ties of  banks  So  long  as  a  bank  has  reserves  m  ex- 
cess of  requirements,  it  can  enlarge  its  extensions 
of  credit,  otherwise  it  c  annot  increase  its  extensions 
of  c  redit  and  may  be  impelled  to  borrow  additional 
funds  Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  reserve  authorities 
have  power  to  increase  or  decrease  the  supply  of 
excess  funds,  thev  are  able  to  exerc  ise  c  onsidorable 
influence  over  the  amount  of  c  redit  that  banks  may 
extend  The  principal  means  thiough  which  the 
Federal  reserve  authorities  influence  bank  reserves 
are  open-market  operations,  discounts,  and  control 
over  reserve  requirements  Open-market  purchases 
of  securities  by  these  authorities  supply  banks  with 
additional  reserve  funds,  and  sales  of  sec  unties 
diminish  such  funds  Through  the  power  to  dis- 
count and  make  advances,  the  Federal  reserve 
authorities  are  able  to  supply  individual  banks  with 
additional  reserve  funds  They  may  make  these 
funds  more  or  less  expensive  for  member  banks  by 
raising  or  lowering  the  discount  rate  Discounts 
usually  expand  onlyr  when  member  banks  need  to 
borrow  Raising  or  Jowermg  requirements  -  within 
the  limits  imposed  by  law  on  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors— as  to  the  reserves  that  memlxsr  banks 
maintain  on  deposit  with  the  reserve  banks  has  the 
cffec  t  of  diminishing  or  enlarging  tho  volume  of 
funds  that  member  banks  have  available  for  lend- 
ing Those  several  powers  directly  affec  t  the  volume 
of  member-bank  funds  but  have  no  immediate  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  use  of  those  funds  However,  in 
the  field  of  stock-market  speculation  the  Federal 
reserve  authorities  have  a  direct  means  of  control 
over  the  use  of  funds,  namely,  through  margin  re- 
quirements Anothei  of  the  important  functions  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  furnishing  1'ederal 
reserve  notes  (now  the  most  important  element  in 
the  nation's  currency  for  circulation  The  Federal 
Reserve  Svstem  has  achieved  maikcd  improve- 
ments in  American  monetary  and  banking  institu- 
tions Its  control  over  c  redit  is  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  nation's  economic  life  See  W  II  Burgess, 
The  Reserve  Hanks  and  the  Money  Market  (rev  ed  , 
1946),  E  W  Kemmerer,  The  ABC  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  (12th  ed  ,  1950) ,  G  L  Bac  h,  Fed- 
eral Reset  ve  Polity-Making  (1950) 
Federalsburg,  farm  trading  town  (pop  1,748),  East- 
ern Shore,  Md  ,  SE  of  Denton,  settled  1852 
Federal  Theatre  Project,  see  WORK  PROJACTS  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC),  independent 
commission  of  the  U  S  government  established 
under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of  1914 
It  has  five  membeis  appointed  by  tho  President, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  seven-year 
terms  The  act  was  part  of  the  progiam  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  to  chec  k  the  growth  of  monopoly  and 
preserve  competition  as  an  effective  regulator  of 
business  The  duties  of  the  FTC  are,  m  general, 
to  promote  fair  competition  through  the  enforce- 
ment of  certain  antitrust  laws,  to  prevent  the  dis- 
semination of  false  and  deceptive  advertising  of 
goods,  drugh,  curative  devices,  and  cosmetics;  and 
to  investigate  the  workings  of  business  and  keep 
Congress  and  the  public  informed  of  the  efficiency 
of  such  antitrust  legislation  as  exists,  as  well  as  of 
practices  and  situations  that  may  call  for  further 
legislation  The  commission's  law-onforoement  ac- 
tivities have  to  do  with  the  prevention  of  unfair 
methods  of  competition  and  false  advertising  (in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  and  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act  of  1938),  with  ad- 
ministration of  provisions  restricting  tying  and  ex- 
clusive dealing  contracts,  acquisition  of  capital 
stock,  interlocking  directorates,  and  price  diacnm- 
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inations  (m  accordance  with  the  Clayton  Anti- 
Trust  Act  of  1914  and  Itho  Robinwon-Patman  Act 
of  1936),  and  with  administration  of  the  Webb- 
Pornerene  Act  of  1918,  which  permits  associations 
to  engage  in  export  trade  without  incurring  the 
penalties  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  In  1946 
the  FTC  waa  given  the  right  to  cancel  faulty  trade- 
marks The  commission  may  undertake  special 
investigations  at  the  order  of  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, or  upon  its  own  initiative  Its  powers  do  not 
extend  to  banks  or  common  earners,  which  are 
under  the  supervision  of  other  governmental  agen- 
cies To  enforce  antitrust  legislation,  the  commis- 
sion is  empowered,  upon  ascertaining  to  its  satisfac- 
tion that  the  laws  are  being  violated,  to  issue  cease- 
and-desist  orders  These  orders,  to  be  effective, 
usually  must  have  court  sane  tion,  and  the  commis- 
sion must,  therefore,  in  various  instances  prove  its 
case  in  court  The  courts  in  de<  ulmg  have  inter- 
preted and  applied  the  phrase  "unfair  methods  of 
competition  "  Many  of  the  judicial  decisions  have 
frustrated  the  work  of  the  commission  in  restricting 
the  growth  of  monopoly  and  also,  to  some  degree, 
the  intent  of  the  antitiust  laws  Yet  the  commis- 
sion has  done  mu<h  toward  ridding  the  business 
world  of  vicious  competitive  practices  In  its  in- 
vestigatory work,  the  commission  was  delegated 
the  power  to  require  information  from  any  corpora- 
tion in  interstate  commerce  Many  companies, 
however,  gave  only  partial  access  to  their  records, 
and  others  gave  none  A  dec  ision  by  the  Supremo 
Court  declared  that  access  to  records  of  private 
business,  except  where  substantial  proof  is  sub- 
mitted as  to  a  specific  breach  of  the  law,  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Amendment  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  commission's  investigatory  power  was 
thus  gioatly  limited,  it  has  made  and  published  a 
notable  series  of  investigations  After  the  checks 
received  m  the  courts,  the  commission  tended  more 
and  more  to  carry  out  its  recommendations  through 
trade-practice  conferences,  at  which  representa- 
tives of  an  industry  might  voluntarily  adopt  reg- 
ulations to  control  competition  in  that  mdustr> 
See  the  annual  reports  of  the  commission,  T  C 
Blaisdell,  Jr  ,  The  Federal  Tradf  Commission, 
(1982),  Carl  Mac  Farland,  Judicial  Control  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  (1933) 

Federal  Writers'  Project  see  WORK  PROJKCTB 
ADMINISTRATION 

Federated  Malay  States   see  MALAYA 

federation,  a  group  of  states  in  which  sovereignty  is 
divided  between  the  central  government  and  com- 
ponent political  units  A  federation  differs  from  a 
unitary  state  in  that  its  component  parts  share  with 
the  eential  authority  in  the  sovereign  power  and 
from  a  confederation  in  that  the  central  power  acts 
directly  upon  individuals,  thus  imply  ing  the  pos- 
sibility of  dual  allegiance  In  order  to  reconcile  the 
need  for  unity  with  the  desire  of  the  component 
states  for  autonomy,  the  uniting  states  delegate 
certain  powers  to  a  central  authority  Thus  the 
chief  political  problem  of  a  federation  IH  hkelv  to  be 
the  allocation  of  sovereignty  The  Greek  city- 
states  failed  to  solve  this  problem,  although  re- 
ligious and  political  federations  were  often  at- 
tempted and  the  Aetohan  and  Achaean  leagues  had 
manv  of  the  institutions  of  federal  government 
The  piimacy  of  the  central  over  the  state  govern- 
ments was  not  resohed  in  the  United  States  until 
aftet  the  Civil  Wai  If  the  federation  is  to  endure, 
substantial  poweis  over  matters  affecting  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  such  as  external  affairs,  must  bo 
gi  anted  the  central  government,  but  retention  of 
jurisdiction  ovei  local  affairs  bv  the  states  promotes 
efficiency  and  makes  allowance  for  local  feelings 
The  distribution  of  powers  between  the  federal  and 
state  governments  is  usually  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  written  constitution,  for  a  federation 
does  not  exist  if  authority  can  bo  allocated  by  or- 
dinary legislation  The  Rupiemacy  of  the  consti- 
tution implies  the  presence  of  a  judicial  body  to 
mteipret  it,  in  American  practice  this  function  is 
pei  formed  by  a  powerful  Supreme  Couit  A  fanly 
utufoim  legal  system,  as  well  as  cultuial  and  geo- 
graphic affinities,  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  a 
federation  Interesting  vaiieties  of  federation  aie 
the  Suiss,  where  the  federative  punciple  is  earned 
into  the  executive  bianch  of  goveinment,  the 
Austiahan,  which  closely  leflocts  American  states' 
rights  and  judicial  doctrines,  and  the  Canadian, 
which  reverses  common  federative  practice  and 
allots  residuary  rights  to  the  dominion  government 
The  League  of  Nations  established  after  the  First 
World  War  and  the  United  Nations  established 
after  the  Second  World  War  represent  embryonic 
attempts  to  achieve  federation  on  a  world  scale 
See  CITY-STATE  and  DEMOC  RAC'Y  See  James  Bry  ce, 


The  American  Commonwealth  (1888) 
Federmann,  Nikolaus  (ncVkolousfa'd 
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redermann,  Nikolaus  (ne'kolousfa'durman),  15 
42,  German  adventurer  in  Venezuela  and  Colom- 
bia In  the  service  of  the  Wolser  brothers,  Augs- 
burg bankers  to  whom  Charles  V  had  granted  rights 
in  Venezuela,  Federmann  first  landed  at  CORO  m 
1530  Contrary  to  the  orders  of  his  commander, 
George  op  Speyer,  Federmann  began  his  search  for 
EL  DORADO  in  1535,  going  south  to  explore  the 
Colombian  llanos.  Hearing  of  JIMENEZ  DH  QUE- 


SADA, Federmann  and  his  men  climbed  the  Andes, 
mot  Quesada,  and  in  return  for  a  large  payment 
agreed  not  to  dispute  the  latter's  claims  An  at- 
tempt by  BENAI,CAZAR  to  join  with  Federmann 
against  Quesada  failed  Entering  Bogota,  the  com- 
manders settled  their  differences  and  returned 
(1539)  to  Europe  to  confirm  their  claims  Feder- 
mann, involved  m  a  suit  in  which  he  accused  the 
Welsers  of  defrauding  the  emperor,  died  in  Madnd 
aftei  confessing  his  accusation  to  have  been  false 
Fedor.  For  Russian  rulers  thus  named,  see  FEODOH 
Fee,  John  Gregg,  1816-1901,  American  abolitionist 
clergyman,  b  Bracken  co  ,  Ky  After  two  years 
(1842-44)  at  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincin- 
nati, ho  devoted  himself  to  the  abolitionist  cause 
in  Kentucky,  for  which  he  was  disinherited  by  his 
slaveholding  parents  Ho  founded  antislavery 
churches,  notably  one  at  Berea,  where  he  also  ostal>- 
lished  an  abolitionist  school  which  became  BEREA 
COLLEGE  Driven  from  Kentucky  in  1859,  Fee  was 
not  allowed  to  return  until  1863  He  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  Berea  as  pastor  of  the  church  and  a 
trustee  of  the  college  See  his  autobiography  ( 1891) 
fee,  in  property  law  see  PHOPHITY  and  ILVUKK 
feeble-mmdedness,  state  of  arrested  mental  devel- 
opment In  the  United  States  the  three  rec  ogrnzed 
degrees  of  feeble-mmdedness  are  idioc  v,  imbecility, 
and  moronity  Idiots  (I  Q  ,  0-25)  never  exceed  the 
mental  age  of  3  years  and  require  constant  super- 
vision throughout  life  Imbeciles  (I  Q  ,  26-50) 
range  from  3  to  7  years  of  mental  age  and  with 
careful  direction  can  l>e  taught  to  carry  out  simple 
tasks,  although  thev  rarely  learn  to  read  Morons 
(I  Q  ,  51  70),  ranging  from  8  to  12  years  in  mental 
ago,  can  generally  be  taught,  if  adequately  super- 
vised, to  perform  manual  labor  of  moderate  com- 
plexity, such  as  the  operation  of  lathes  and  sewing 
machines  Observable  phv  sical  defects,  found  in  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  feeble-minded,  are  cretinism, 
caused  by  an  underactive  thyroid  gland  which 
stunts  growth,  \longohsm,  so  called  because  of  the 
supeificial  resemblance  to  Mongolians  and  believed 
to  he  the  result  of  an  unknown  influence  on  the  em- 
bryo, microcephaha,  characterized  by  small  skulls 
and  receding  foreheads  resulting  from  mjurj  to  the 
fetus,  and  by  drocephaha  (having  a  high  infant 
mortality  rate),  evidenced  by  large  heads  and  pro- 
truding foreheads,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown 
While  heredity  is  c  luefly  responsible  for  mental 
deficiency,  other  known  c  auses  are  disease,  glan- 
dular disturbance,  and  birth  injury  The  develop- 
ment of  institutions  to  treat  and  study  the  feeble- 
minded was  given  impetus  by  Dr  fidouard  Segum, 
of  Paris,  who  came  (c  1850)  to  the  United  States 
Though  there  are  a  great  many  institutions 
throughout  the  United  States — notably  those  at 
Fanbault,  Minn  ,  and  Vmeland,  N  J  —-only  about 
10  percent  of  the  feeble-minded  are  institution- 
alized See  L  S  Peiirose,  Mental  Defect  (1933), 
L  S  Holhngsworth,  The  Psychology  of  Subnormal 
CMdnn  (1936) 

Feehan,  Patrick  Augustine  (fe'un),  1829-1902, 
Ameiican  Roman  Catholic  churchman,  first  arch- 
bishop of  Chicago  (1880-1902),  b  Co  Tipperarv 
Ireland  He  studied  at  Mavnooth  and  came  to 
America  in  1852  He  lived  from  then  on  in  St 
Louis  as  a  parish  priest  except  for  a  period  as  lector 
of  the  Carondelet  seminary.  In  1864  ho  was  made 
bishop  of  Nashville,  the  diocese  being  in  a  com- 
pletely ruined  condition  He  rebuilt  churches  and 
schools  and  ministered  untiringly  When  Chu  ago 
was  made  an  arc hiepisc  opal  see,  ho  went  there 
(1880)  and  devoted  himself  to  the  poor  immigrants, 
who  were  arriving  daily  He  built  manv  schools 
and  institutions  His  devotion  to  the  people  wts 
evident  in  his  ministrations  in  the  cholera  epidemic  s 
of  1853  and  1878 

Fehling,  Hermann  von  (hcVman  fun  fa'ltng),  1812- 
85,  German  analytical  and  mdustnal  chemist  He 
was  professor  from  1839  at  the  technical  institute 
at  Stuttgart  He  w  best  known  for  originating 
Feblmg's  solution  or  Fehhng  solution,  commonly 
used  to  test  for  glucose,  fructose,  and  certain  other 
reducing  agents  (substances  causing  removal  of 
oxygon  from  a  compound  by  union  of  the  oxygon 
with  another  material)  The  solution  consists  of 
two  parts  (combined  just  before  using) — a  solution 
of  cupric  sulphate  and  an  alkaline  solution  of 
llochelle  salt  When  heated  in  the  presence  of  the 
reducing  agent,  the  blue  color  of  Fehlmg's  solution 
is  destroyed  and  a  red  precipitate,  cuprous  oxide, 
is  formed 

Fehmarn    (fa'marn),    island     (69    sq     mi  ,    pop 
c  22,000).  off  Schleswig-Holstem,  N  Germany,  in 
the  Baltic   Sea     It  has  fertile  soil  and  pastures 
Burg  (pop  c  6,700)  is  the  c  hief  town 
Fehmgencht   see  VEHMOERICHT 
Feii6o  y  Montenegro,  Benito  Ger6nimo:  see  FEYj6o 

Y  MONTENEGRO,  BBNITO  GER6NIMO 
Feininger,  Lyonel  (fl'nlng-ur),  187 1-,  American 
painter  and  illustrator,  b  New  York  city  The  son 
of  a  violinist,  he  went  to  Geimany  m  1887  to  study 
music  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  painting,  which 
he  studied  in  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  Pans  He  was 
an  illustrator  and  caricaturist  for  several  periodicals 
in  Pans  and  in  Germany  and  had  a  weekly  comic 
page  (1906-7)  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  before  he 
turned  to  easel  painting  in  1907  Femmger  taught 
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at  the  Bauhaus  m  Germany  (1919-32)  and  at  col- 
leges in  the  United  States  He  has  exhibited  in 
most  European  countries  and  is  represented  m 
Now  York  m  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art,  and  the  Whitney  Museum 
and  in  other  museums  throughout  the  United 
States 

Feisal  I  or  Faisal  I  (both  fl'sul,.  1885-1933,  king 
of  Iraq  after  1921  The  third  son  of  Husem  ibn 
Ah,  hereditary  shenf  of  Mecca,  he  is  also  called 
Feisal  ibn  Husem  or  I'eisal  al  Husem  Femal  was 
educated  in  Constantinople  and  later  sat  in  the 
Ottoman  parliament  as  deputy  for  Jidda  In  the 
First  World  War  he  served  with  the  Turkish  army 
in  Syria  until  1916,  when,  escaping  to  Arabia,  ho 
joined  in  the  revolt  under  T  E  LAWRENCE  Feisal 
was  disappointed  in  his  expec  tation  that  the  British 
would  offer  him  the  kingship  of  all  Arab  territory 
formerly  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  His  aspirations 
were  partly  satisfied  in  1920,  when  a  Syrian  na- 
tional congress  proclaimed  him  king,  but  France, 
the  mandatory  power,  forced  him  to  abdicate  later 
that  v  ear  Largely  at  the  urging  of  Gertrude  M.  L. 
BELL,  the  British,  who  held  the  mandate  of  Iraq, 
nominated  Feisal  as  king,  and  ho  was  confirmed  by 
a  plebisc  ite  In  Femal's  reign  a  constitution  was 
adopted  (1924)  and  the  mandate  was  ended  (1932) 
Generally  he  cooperated  with  the  British  Ho 
actively  participated  m  government  and  encour- 
aged improvements  and  the  settlement  of  the  Bed- 
ouin population 

Feisal  II  or  Faisal  II,  1935-,  king  of  Iraq  He  came 
to  the  throne  m  1939  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
King  Ghazi  I  State  affairs  in  1950  were  being  con- 
due  tod  bv  the  regent.  Emir  Abdul  Ilah 

Feith,  Rhijnvis  (rln'vls  fit'),  1753-1824,  Dutch  ro- 
mantic poet,  novelist,  and  dramatist  His  princi- 
pal works  are  the  long  poem  on  eternity  Het  Graf 
(1792)  and  the  sentimental  novel  Julia  (1783), 
which  resembles  Goethe's  Werther 

Feke,  Robert  (fek),  c  1705~c  1750,  early  American 
portrait  painter,  b  Oy  ster  Bav ,  N  Y  He  practiced 
in  Newport,  New  Yoik,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston 
Some  of  his  finest  works  were  produced  m  Boston 
His  poi traits  accurately  reproduce  the  elaborate 
costumes  of  the  day  The  best  known  are  Mary 
Wanton  and  Philip  Wilkinson  (Redwood  Library, 
Newport,  R  I  ) ,  Charles  Apthorp  (Cleveland 
Mus),  Rev  John  Callender  (R  I  Historical 
Society),  James  Bowdoin,  Mrs  James  Bowdom, 
William  Bowdoin,  and  Mrs  William  Bowdom 
(Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine)  See  bi- 
ography by  H  W  Foote  (1930) 

Feldberg  (folt'berk),  mountain,  4,898  ft  high,  8 
Baden  SW  Germany  It  is  the  highest  peak  of 
the  Blac  k  Forest 

Feldkirch  (fclt'klrkh"),  city  (pop  17,061),  Vorarl- 
berg,  W  Austria  It  is  a  textile  manufacturing  cen- 
ter There  is  a  large  Jesuit  academy 

feldspar  (fM'spar,  fcld'-)  or  felspar  (fel'spar),  min- 
eral of  which  there  are  many  widely  distributed 
varieties  As  constituents  of  giamte.  gneiss,  basalt, 
and  other  crystalline  rocks  the  feldspars  form  a 
laige  part  of  the  earth's  crust  Clay  is  the  chief 
substance  formed  when  weathering  decomposes 
feldspars  Feldspar  crystals  are  either  monochnic 
01  tnclimc  (see  CRYSTAL),  and  all  show  clean  cleav- 
age planes  in  two  directions  Orthoclaso  feldspars, 
which  have  cleavage  planes  intersecting  at  right 
angles,  are  monochnic  The  tnclimc  feldspars  in- 
clude the  plagioclatse  feldspars  (e  g  ,  albite.  anor- 
thite,  and  labradonte)  and  microclmo,  and  their 
cleavage  planes  form  slightly  oblique  angles  Chem- 
ically the  feldspars  are  silicates  of  aluminum,  con- 
taining sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  or  barium  or 
combinations  of  these  elements  Pure  feldspar  is 
colorless  and  transpaient  but  the  mineral  is  com- 
monly opaque  and  found  in  a  variety  of  color* 
Orthoclase  and  microcline  are  called  potassium 
feldspars  or  potash  feldspars,  and  usually  they 
range  from  flesh  color  to  brick  red,  although  white, 
grav,  and  other  colors  are  found  They  are  used  in 
the  making  of  porcelain  and  as  a  souice  of  alumi- 
num in  making  glass  A  green  vai  lety  of  microclmo 
known  as  amazomte  or  Amazon  stone  is  used  for 
ornament  when  cut  and  polished  The  plagioclaso 
feldspars  are  commonly  gray  and  occasionally  red 

Felegyhaza,  Hungary    see  KISKUN  FELEGYH\ZA 

Fehbien,  Andre,  sieur  des  Avaux  et  Javercy  (adnV 
falehye'syur'dftzavoazhavcVse'),  1619-95  French 
architect  and  wntor  Upon  the  establishment 
(1671)  of  the  Acad6mie  de  1'Aichitectuie,  he  be- 
came its  secretary  As  historian  to  Louis  XIV,  he 
assembled  mateual  for  a  history  of  the  royal  cha- 
teaux He  did  not  complete  the  undertaking,  how- 
ever, from  a  manuhcupt  copy  of  his  notes,  the 
Societfi  de  1'Histoire  de  1'Art  frangais  published  in 
1874  a  volume  entitled  Memoires  pour  aervir  & 
I'kistoire  des  maisons  royales  et  bastiments  de  France 
Among  Felibien's  other  writings  is  Entrcttens  aur 
Us  vies  et  sur  lea  ouvrogea  des  plus  excellent*  peintres 
anrtens  et  modernes,  valuable  as  niateuul  upon  the 
history  of  French  ait 

Felicity  and  Perpetua,  Saints  (purpe'choou),  d  203, 
Carthaginian  martj  rs  The  contemporary  account 
of  their  martyrdom  is  a  treasure  of  patristic  lit- 
erature It  is  supposed  by  some  to  show  traces  of 
Montarusm  The  martyrs  are  commemorated 
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FELIX 

March  6  or  March  7  and  are  mentioned  ia  the 
canon  of  the  Mass  after  the  consecration 
Felix,  Roman  deacon,  antipope  (366-56)  Emperor 
Constantius,  an  Arian,  set  him  up  to  replace  Li- 
BERIU8  He  is  wrongly  known  as  Felix  II 
Felix  V,  antipope.  see  AMADOUS  VIII 
Felix,  Antonius,  fl  A  D  60,  Roman  procurator  of 
Judaea,  Samaria,  Galileo,  and  Poraea  (A  D  c  52- 
A.D  60),  a  freedman  of  Claudius  I  The  apostle 
Paul  addressed  him  at  Caesaiea  on  iightoousnoss 
and  the  judgment  to  come  and  was  held  in  custody 
for  two  years  (Acts  2  i,  24)  He  married  DiusiUa.  a 
Herodian  princess  Ho  was  succeeded  by  Poreiub 
FESTUB,  and  when  recalled  to  Rome,  he  only  es- 
caped being  sentenced  to  death  by  Nero  through 
the  intercession  of  hit  brother,  Pallas 
Felixstowe  (ff'irksto),  urban  distnct  (1931  pop 
12,007,  1943  estimated  pop  12.SGO),  Suffolk  East, 
England  It  is  a  fishing  port,  a  seaplane  base,  and  a 
summer  resort  with  a  good  beach,  golfing,  tennis 
(annual  matches),  and  yachting  There  are  flour 
mills  and  olectiical  works  Roman  jemains  have 
been  discovered  in  the  vicinity 
Fell,  John,  1626-86,  English  clergyman  He  waa 
dean  of  Chust  Church  and  bishop  of  Oxfoid,  but 
he  IH  remembeicd  today  as  the  subject  of  Tom 
Brown's  verse  "I  do  not  love  thee.  Dr  Fell  "  While 
at  Oxford,  Fell  initiated  an  extensive  building  pro- 
gram and  restored  high  academic  standards  His 
chief  literary  woik  was  a  critical  edition  (1682)  of 
St  Cyprian  _ 

Fellenberg,  Philipp  Emanuel  von  (fe'llp  unut'nooc'l 
ffm  fcVlunbeik),  1771-1844,  Swim  educator  and 
agriculturist  He  purchased  (1799)  an  estate, 
"Hofwyl"  (near  Bern),  where  he  put  uito  practice 
his  theorj  of  combining  fann  training  with  a  well- 
rounded  education,  encouraging  productive  labor, 
and  bringing  into  contact  pupilfe  from  different 
social  levels  His  school  attracted  students  from 
all  part*  of  Europe  and  waa  influential  in  the  de- 
velopment of  educational  theories  and  espcn  tally 
of  manual  training  Fellenberg  also  founded  an 
orphan  asylum  (1804),  a  colony  for  poor  boys 
(1816),  and  other  schools  including  a  vocational 

Fdta?  Robert  William  Andrew  (Bob  Feller),  191 8-, 
American  baseball  player,  h  Van  Meter,  near  Des 
Momes,  Iowa  Famous  for  his  extraordinary  fast 
ball,  teller  began  pitching  with  the  Cleveland 
Indians  (American  League)  in  1936  In  eight 
seasons  of  major-league  play  the  right-hander 
pitched  2  no-hit  and  10  one-hit  games,  he  set  two 
major-league  records — the  most  stakeouts  in  one 
game  (18  against  the  Detroit  Tigeis  in  1938)  and 
the  most  strikeouts  in  one  season  (348  in  1946)  In 
the  Second  World  \Var,  Feller  served  (1941-45)  in 
the  U  H  navy  See  his  autobiogiaphy,  Strikeout 
Story  (1947) 

Felhn,  Estonia   see  VILJANDI 

Felling,  urban  district  (1931  pop  27,040,  1947  esti- 
mated pop  25,040),  Durham,  England  It  is  an  in- 
dustrial suburb  of  Gateshead  with  coal  mining  and 
metalworks 

Fellows,  Sir  Charles,  1799-1860,  English  explorer 
and  archaeologist  In  four  expeditions  to  Asia 
Minor  (1838-44),  he  discovered  15  ancient  cities 
and  brought  back  to  England  a  large  group  of 
marbles  now  exhibited  in  the  Lycian  Room  at  the 
British  Museum  He  was  knighted  in  1845  He 
wrote  several  books  on  his  expeditions 

felon,  paronychia  (paruni'keu),  or  whitlow,  infection 
around  the  nail  of  finger  or  toe  caused  by  staphylo- 
coocus  bacteria  There  is  inflammation  with  throb- 
bing pain  and  swelling  Pus  may  lorm  and  if  there 
IB  no  outlet,  the  abscess  may  extend  to  the  tendons 
of  muscles  and  to  the  bone  This  may  lead  to  loss 
of  use  of  the  hand  01  foot,  and  some  cases  are  fatal 
Hot  soaks  in  epsom  salts  solution  should  be  used 
early  and  the  infected  part  kept  at  rest  Most 
cases  require  caieful  watching  m  order  to  open  the 
abscess  surgically  at  the  proper  time 

felony  (fg'lune)  In  early  English  law  a  felony  was  a 
heinous  act  which  canceled  the  perpetrator's  feudal 
rights  and  forfeited  his  lands  and  goods  to  the  king, 
thus  depriving  his  prosper  tive  heirs  of  their  in- 
heritance The  accused  might  be  tried  by  an  appeal 
of  felony,  i  e ,  personal  combat  with  his  a<  euser,  the 
losing  party  to  be  adjudged  a  felon  (see  OKDEAL) 
The  appeal  of  felonv  was  gradually  replaced  by 
rational  modes  of  trial  and  was  altogether  abolished 
in  England  in  1819  In  addition  to  tho  forfeiture 
of  his  property,  the  convicted  felon  usually  suffered 
death,  long  imprisonment,  or  banishment.  Death 
was  an  especially  common  English  penalty  in  the 
18th  and  the  eailv  19th  cent  To  the  list  of  com- 
mon-law felonies— including  murder,  rape,  theft, 
arson,  and  suicide- — many  were  added  by  statute 
With  the  abolition  of  forfeitures  ui  England  in  1870 
the  felony  acquired  essentially  its  modern  character 
of  a  grave  crime  contrasting  with  a  MISDKMKANOK 
or  petty  crime  Felony  IB  used  in  various  senses 
in  the  United  States  In  some  states  the  common- 
law  definition  is  retained,  in  others,  any  crime  call- 
ing for  capital  punishment  or  imprisonment  for  at 
least  a  >ear  is  felonious  (e  g  ,  in  New  York),  or  else 
statutes  «pe<  ifi<  ally  label  certain  crimes  as  felonies 
Other  possible  consequences  of  committing  a  felony 
are  loss  of  the  tights  of  citizenship,  DEPORTATION  if 
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the  felon  is  an  alien,  and  liability  to  a  severer 
SENTENCE  for  successive  offenses.  Felonies  are 
usually  tried  by  jury,  and  m  some  states  the  ac- 
cused must  first  have  been  indicted  by  a  grand  jury, 
felspar:  see  FELDSPAR 

felt,  fabric  made  by  matting  or  felting  together  WOOL, 
hair,  or  fur,  most  of  which  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  snarl  or  cling  together  owing  to  their  notched  or 
scaly  surfaces    Processes  of  manufacture  vary  ac- 
cording to  fibers  used  and  purpose  intended    Wo- 
ven felt  is  first  made  into  coarse  cloth,  given  a  heavy 
nap  by  teaselmg.  then  ironed  down  True  felt  is  made 
by  placing  the  cleaned  fibers  m  tho  shape  or  mass 
desired,  then  beating,  steaming,  pressing,  fulling, 
or  otherwise  compacting  them  to  the  required  thick- 
ness    For  the  finest  hats,  such  as  beaver  hats,  tho 
fur  and  MOHAIR  are  placed  and  hold  in  position  (of- 
ten by  air  suction) ,  pressed  and  matted,  then  stiff- 
ened into  permanent  form    Impregnated  felts,  de- 
signed for  industi  ml  uses  such  at*  roofing  and  sheath- 
ing,  are  made  fiom  waste  and  sometimes  from 
paper  treated  with  a  stiffening  or  waterproofing 
substance    Ancient  writers  mention  felt  making  As 
an  art  it  probably  preceded  spinning,  having  been 
used  in  N  Ama  for  clothing,  head  coverings,  tents, 
arid  decoration     It  is  used  foi  piano  parts,  coveimg 
and  linings  for  furniture,  slippers,  polishers,  surgical 
dressings,  sound  deadeneis  and  mterluungs 
Felton,  William  Harrell,  1823-1909,  American  po- 
litical leader,  b  Oglethorpe  co  ,  Ga  ,  grad  Umv  of 
Geoigia,    1842      After   studying   at    the    Medical 
Acaderaj   of  Georgia  (now  part  of   the   Uuiv    of 
Georgia)  at  Augusta,  he  began  to  practice  medicine, 
but  gave  it  up  for  farming  in  1847      Ordained  a 
Methodist  minuter  in  1848,  he  served  occasional^ 
in  that  capa<  it>  for  the  rest  of  his  life      Ho  was  u 
surgeon  m  the  Ci\  il  War     After  the  war  he  became 
the  leading  independent  Democ  rat  of  Georgia,  op- 
posing reactionary  machine  politics       He  fought 
corruption  and  advocated  legislation  for  elementary 
schools,  higher  education,  penal  refoim,  and  better 
charitable  institutions      In  1874  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  as  an  independent  m  a  bitter  campaign 
against  the  party  organization  and   served    three 
tei  ms  before  he  was  defeated     Later,  in  the  state 
legislature,    he   worked   offec  lively    for    improved 
returns  from  the  state-owned  railroad     In  his  long 
political  struggle,  his  thief  aid  was  his  second  wife, 
Rebecca  Lafamer  Felton,   183.V-19.iO      Born  near 
Atlanta,  she  wrote  for    the   Atlanta    Journal  for 
nearly  30  >ears.  and  was  a  champion  of  clean  gov- 
ernment, penal   reform,  temperance,  and    woman 
suffrage     She  was  the  first  woman  to  enter  tho  U  S 
Senate,  whore  she  served  briefly  in  1922  b\  appoint- 
ment      Her    writings    include    My    Memoirs    of 
Georgia  Politics  (1911) 
Femgericht  see  VKHMUERICHT 
feminism,  in  general,  the  movement  for  tho  political, 
social,  and  educational  equality  of  women  with 
men    It  had  its  roots  in  the  humanism  of  the  18th 
cent    and  in  tho  Industi  lal  Revolution,  both  of 
which   oontubutod   to   the  emergence  of  society 
from  a  feudal  anstooraoy  to  an  industrial  democ- 
racy     Women   had  been  regarded  as  inferior  to 
men   physically   and   intellectually,   their   minds 
were  assumed  to  bo  unfit  for  much  learning    Both 
IHW  and  theology  had  ordered  their  subjection 
Women   could   not  in   their  own  names  possess 
property,  engage  in  business,  01  control  the  disposal 
of  their  children  or  even  of  their  own  persons 
Although  Mary  ASTELL  and  others  had  pleaded 
earlier   for  larger   opportunities  for   women,    the 
first   great  feminist   document  was   Mary   Woll- 
stonecraft's  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman 
(1792)     In  the  French  Revolution,  women's  repub- 
lican clubs  demanded  that  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  be  applied   regardless  of  sex,   but  the 
French  woman's  movement  was  extinguished  for 
the  time  being  by  the  Code  Napoleon,  partially  re- 
pealed  m    1938      In   America,   although   Abigail 
Adams  and   Mercy  Otis  Warren  had  petitioned 
Washington    and   Jefferson    to   include   woman's 
emancipation   in    the   Constitution,    the   feminist 
movement  really  dates  from  1848,  when  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  Lucietia  Mott,  and  a  few  others,  in 
a  women's  convention  at  Seneca  Falls,  N  Y  ,  is- 
sued a  declaration  of  independence  for  women, 
demanding  full  legal  equality,  full  educational  and 
industrial   opportunity,   equal   compensation   and 
the  right  to  collect  wages,  and  the  tight  to  vote 
Led  by  Mrs  Stanton  and  Susan  B   Anthony,  the 
movement  spread  lapidlv  and  soon  extended  to 
Europe      Little   by  little,   women's  demands  for 
higher  education,  entrance  into  all  trades  and  pro- 
fessions,   married    women's   property   and    other 
rights,  arid  the  light  to  vote  were  conceded     In 
the  United  States  after  woman's  suffrage  was  won 
in  1920,  women  were  divided  on  the  question  of 
equal  standing  with  men  (advocated  by  the  Na- 
tional  Woman's   party)   versus  some  protective 
legislation    For  the  political  aspects  of  feminism, 
see  WOMAN  BusTttAOJE    See  John  Stuart  Mill,  The 
Subjection  of  Women  (1867) ,  Havelock  Ellis,  Man 
and   Woman  (1894),  Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman, 
Women  and  Economics  (1908) ,  Katharine  Anthony, 
ftmtntm  tn   Germany  and  Scandinavia   (1915), 
Virginia  Woolf,  A  Room  of  One's  Own  (1929) ,  Ray 
Strachey,  Struggle  (1930),  Mary  Beard,  On  Under- 


ttandina  Women  (1031);  Winifred  Holt  by,  Women 
and  a  Changing  World  (1935) ,  Acnes  Rogers,  Wom- 
en Are  H<re  to  Stay  (1949). 

Fen  (fun),  river,  e  375  mi  long,  Shansi  prov ,  China, 
flowing  generally  SW  to  the  Yellow  River  It  is  not 
navigable 

fence,  in  crime  see  STOLEN  QOODB 
fence  [short  for  defense],  barrier  between  two  divi- 
sions of  land,  used  to  mark  a  boundary,  to  keep  anr- 
mals  out  or  in,  and  sometimes  for  ornament  In 
newly  settled  lands  it  is  usually  made  of  native  ma- 
terials, such  as  stone,  saplings,  or  mud.  When  na- 
tive materials  become  scarce  or  unobtainable,  con- 
crete, iron  rails,  woven  wire,  and  BAHBBO  WIBE  are 
commonly  used  For  fence  posts,  hard  woods  such 
OH  oak  and  chestnut  are  preferred,  though  solt 
woods  may  bo  treated  with  creosote  to  lengthen  tho 
life  of  the  fence  HBDUE  fences  are  made  of  living 
trees  or  shrubs,  grown  close  together  and  sometimes 
kept  closely  trimmed  Electrified  wire  fences  which 
deliver  slight,  intermittent  shocks  of  electricity  ate 
sometimes  used  to  keep  animals  either  inside  of  or 
outside  of  the  baruer 

fencing,  tho  art  of  attack  and  defense  with  foil, 
6pee,  saber,  and  similar  weapons  Fencing  was  re- 
fined as  a  means  of  combat  when  heavy  armor 
declined  after  the  introduction  of  firearms  With 
the  realisation  of  the  greater  effectiveness  of  pierc- 
ing the  joinings  of  armor  with  a  point,  rather  than 
by  cutting  or  crushing,  a  lignt,  manouverable 
weapon  was  needed  Thus  the  rapier — with  a  sharp 
point  and  with  cutting  edges  as  well — displaced 
(first  in  Ital>)  the  heavy,  cumbersome,  double- 
edged  swoid  The  epfeo,  a  further  refinement,  is 
a  straight,  narrow,  and  stiff  thrusting  weapon 
without  cutting  edges  The  foil — a  light  flexible 
thrusting  weapon  with  a  blunted  point — was  intro- 
duced into  the  fencing  8alle  as  a  practice  weapon, 
and  from  the  foil  and  its  use  fencing  developed  from 
a  means  of  combat  to  an  organized  sport  Today 
fen<  mg  societies  exist  in  many  European  and  Amer- 
ican citieb.  and  in  1920  for  tho  first  time  the  sport 
was  included  in  the  Olympus  Fencing  matches 
may  be  conducted  among  individuals  or  between 
teams  of  four  (one  member  serving  a-  alternate) 
A  button  blunts  tho  weapon's  tip,  and  i>omtH  are 
scored  by  touching  tho  opponent  With  foil  and 
epee  tou<  hes  arc  made  with  the  point,  the  rules 
governing  the  use  of  the  two  weapons  varying 
inamh  be<  ause  of  the  difference  in  the  sizes  of  the 
target  (the  torso  only  in  foil,  the  whole  body  in 
fpeoj  and  because  of  the  number  of  touches  which 
wins  (5  in  foil,  3  in  epee)  The  salxjr — a  light  weap- 
on with  a  theoretical  cutting  edge  along  the  front 
and  along  one  third  of  the  back  edge — is  also  used 
in  the  sport  of  fencing  Saber  touches  aie  made 
mostly  b>  cutting,  though  a  touch  with  the  point 
may  also  be  made  The  saber  target  is  the  torso, 
including  head  and  arms  Five  touc  lies  win  Be- 
cause of  the  speed  of  the  at  turn,  fern  ing  is  one  of 
the  most  diffic  ult  sports  to  referee  A  bout  is  ruled 
bv  a  direc  tor  and  four  judges,  a  score-keeper  keeps 
the  record  Fencers  attack  and  parry  on  a  strip 
(40  ft  long  and  about  6  ft  wide)  which  is  marked 
off  by  d  center  line  and  two  other  parallel  warning 
linos  10  ft  from  each  end,  beyond  which  the  fencer 
may  not  step  without  penalty  Women,  too,  en- 
gage in  fencing — but  using  only  the  foil  Besides 
his  standardized  weapons,  a  fencer  requires  pro- 
tective equipment — a  mask,  a  padded  jacket,  and  a 
glove  In  mtei national  competition  the  French 
school  has  achieved  note  m  foil  and  epee,  the  Italian 
in  saber  and  foil,  and  the  Hungarian  in  saber  See 
Luigi  Barbasetti,  The  Art  of  the  Foil  (1932),  Aldo 
Nadi,  On  Fencing  (1943),  Clovis  Deladner,  Modern 
Fencing  (1948) 

Fenelon,  Francois  de  Salignac  de  la  Mo  the  (fraswa' 
dil  salenyiik7  du  1ft  m6t'  fauulcV),  1651-1716, 
French  theologian  and  author,  archbishop  of  Cam- 
brai  He  waa  appointed  tutor  to  the  young  duke 
of  Burgundy,  foi  whom  he  wrote  Tttemaqw  (1699), 
his  most  famous  woik  His  other  writings  are  a 
treatise  on  the  education  of  young  girls  (1687), 
used  by  Mme  de  Mam  tenon  for  her  fashionable 
school  at  Samt-Cyr,  and  his  Lettre  d,  I'Academie 
(1716)  Fenelon's  defense  of  QUIETISM  brought  him 
into  a  prolonged  quart  el  with  Bossuet,  his  formei 
patron,  which  was  settled  by  the  pope  in  Bossuet's 
favor  Fenelon  was  banished  to  Cambrai,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  his  pastoral  duties. 
Fenelon  Falls  (fe'nulon),  village  (pop  1,158),  S  Ont , 
on  the  Fenelon  rivei  and  N  of  Lindsay,  in  a  lumber- 
ing and  farming  aiea 

Fengkieh  (fung'je^').  Mandarin  Feng-chwh,  city 
and  county  (pop  408,846),  E  Sxechwan  prov  , 
China  The  city  is  on  the  Yangtze  river  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  series  of  gorges  which  extends  to 
Ichang,  Hupei  piov.  The  city  was  formoily  called 
Kweichow 

Feng  Yu-haiang  (fting'  yu'-shyang'),  1880-1948, 
Chinese  general.  He  held  various  military  posi- 
tions under  the  Ch'ing  dynasty.  Feng's  conver- 
sion to  Methodism  in  1912  gained  him  the  sobriquet 
the  Christian  General  From  1920  to  1926  he 
struggled  with  Wu  Pei-lu  and  Chang  Tso-lm  for 
the  control  of  N  China  and  Manchuria,  He  later 
held  high  offices*  iu  the  Chinese  central  government, 
including  the  ministry  of  war  and  membership  on 
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the  Kuomintang  central  executive  committee  In 
1047,  while  In  the  United  State*  on  an  official  mis- 
sion, he  denounced  the  government  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  Feng  died  in  a  fire  aboard  a  Russian 
ship,  apparently  -while  en  route  to  a  conference 
with  the  Chinese  Communists 
Fenian  movement  (fe'nSun).  The  Fenian  Brother- 
hood, known  variously  as  the  Fenian  Society,  the 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  and  Iriah-Amencan 
Brotherhood,  was  a  secret  revolutionary  society, 
organized  c  1858  in  Ireland  and  the  United  States 
to  achieve  Irish  independence  of  England  bv  force 
of  arms  Irish  discontent  with  English  rule  was 
brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  famine  of  the  1840s  and 
culminated  in  the  abortive  Young  Ireland  rising  of 
1848,  led  by  William  Smith  O'BRIEN  Vast  num- 
bers of  embittered  Irishmen  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  where  they  redoubled  thoir  agita- 
tion against  England  .John  O'MAHONEY,  one  of 
those  revolutionists  driven  abroad  after  1848,  was 
the  organizer  of  the  movement  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  was  he  who  gave  the  soc  icty  its  name.,  rerm- 
niscent  of  the  ancient  Irish  military  torps  led  by 
FINN  MAC  CUMHAIL  In  Ireland  the  movement  was 
led  by  James  Stephens  (1825-1901),  who  founded 
the  party  organ,  the  Irish  People,  in  Dublin,  in 
1803  The  movement  made  its  chief  appeal  to 
artisans  and  shop  assistants  rather  than  to  the 
agrarian  population  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
was  opposed  to  the  ROC  letv  and  doubtless  kept 
many  potential  members  from  joining  its  ranks  As 
the  movement  became  stronger  and  rumors  of 
actual  plots  arose,  the  Butish  government  took 
steps  to  ( rush  it  In  1865  the  Irish  People  was  sup- 
pressed and  Stephens  was  arrested,  although  he 
escaped  to  America  In  1866  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  was  susi>ended  in  Ireland,  and  many  Fe- 
nians were  confined  Initiative  shifted  to  America, 
where  a  huge  store  of  arms  and  money  had  been 
tu  cumulated  by  the  Fenians,  and  many  Irish- 
American  Civil  War  veterans  were  anxious  to 
strike  a  blow  against  England  In  1807  a  ship, 
renamed  Erin's  Hope,  was  outfitted  and  sailed  to 
Ireland  The  Fenians  aboard  weie  captured  in  au 
attempt  to  laud  In  the  same  veai  there  were 
several  small-scale  risings  in  Ireland  The  exten- 
sive plans  included  an  uprising  among  the  Lan- 
<  ashiro  Irish  Two  Irish-Americans  weie  anested 
for  agitation  in  England  Aa  they  were  being 
taken  through  Manchester  the  police  van  was  at- 
tacked bv  1*  emails  and  in  the  sc  ufflp  a  policeman  was 
killed  Three  of  the  attac  kers  were  captured  and 
were  exec  utcd  on  Nov  23,  1867  Intense  feeling 
among  the  Irish  was  aroused  bv  the  execution  of 
these  Manchester  martyrs  In  the  same  vear  the 
Fenians  attempted  to  resc  ue  a  Fenian  prisoner  m 
Clerkenwell  prison  in  London  by  blowing  in  the 
wall  Another  Fenian  was  executed  for  the  result- 
ing deaths  Agitation  was  continued  and  tenorism 
was  condoned  by  many  as  a  result  of  the  feeling 
aroused  by  the  executions  The  long-range  effect 
of  the  Feni.ui  movement  was  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  English  Parliament  to  Irish  problems  The 
I*eman  movement  in  Amenca  had  a  career  of  its 
own  In  1805  a  convention  at  Cimumati  determined 
upon  an  invasion  of  Canada  In  June,  1866,  (Jen 
John  O'Neill  (1834-78)  with  about  800  men  crossed 
the  Niagara  nver  and  captured  Fort  Erie  His 
forte  was  soon  cut  off  by  U  8  tioops,  and  ho  was 
obliged  to  retreat  toward  Buffalo  Some  700  men 
were  arrested  An  attack  on  Campobello  island 
was  also  frustrated  O'Neill  became  president  of 
the  society  and  piepared  for  raids  on  the  border 
towns  of  St  Albans  and  Malone  in  1870,  these,  too, 
were  unsuccessful  O'Neill  and  many  other  partici- 
pants were  arrested  The  raids  added  to  the 
strained  relations  between  England  and  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  but  their  more 
important  effect  was  encouraging  confederation  in 
Canada  by  the  threat  of  invasion  The  movement 
continued  until  the  First  World  Wai,  but  its  in- 
fluence was  largely  drawn  off  into  new  organiza- 
tions, notably  SINN  FEIN,  founded  by  Arthur 
Griffith,  a  former  Fenian  See  DAVITT,  MICHAEL, 
and  Ross  A,  O'DONOVAN  For  bibliography,  see 
IRELAND 

Fenians  (fS'nSunz)  [Irish  Fianna,  if  FIANNA  FAIL] 
A  professional  military  torps  that  wandered  about 
ancient  Ireland  m  the  service  of  the  high  kings 
They  figure  in  the  legends  clustered  around  FINN 
MAO  CUMHAIL  and  OSSIAN 
Fenn  College  see  CLEVELAND,  Ohio 
fennel,  name  for  Old  World  herbs  of  the  genus 
Foeniculum,  particularly  Foeniculum  vulgare  and 
two  closely  allied  plants  sometimes  considered  vari- 
eties These  ha ve  h  con  ce-scen  ted  foh  age  and  seeds , 
used  (particularly  by  Italians)  as  a  potherb  and  a 
flavoring  for  sauces,  bread,  and  liqueurs,  the  oil  is 
used  as  a  carminative  and  stimulant.  The  sweet 
fennel  or  finochio  has  a  bulbous-based  stalk  eaten 
like  celery  Traditionally  the  fennel  is  a  symbol  of 
flattery,  a  cure  for  failing  eyesight,  and  an  exciting 
agent  Fennels  are  cultivated  m  California,  they 
have  fine  thready  foliage  and  flat-topped  clusters  of 
yellow  flowers  The  name  fennel  is  sometimes  in- 
corporated m  other  plant  names,  as  the  f en nd  flower 
(see  LOVE-IN-A-MIST) 
Fennimore,  city  (pop  1,602),  SW  Wis.,  SE  of  Prairie 
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du  Chien,  inc.  1919  Dairy  products  are  made  It 
is  headquarters  for  a  U  8  sou  conservation  project 
FenolloM,  Ernest  Francisco  (fenulo'su),  1863-1908, 
American  Orientalist,  educator,  and  poet,  b  Salem, 
Mass ,  grad  Harvard,  1874  He  lived  m  Japan 
from  1878  to  1890,  spent  the  next  seven  years  as 
curator  of  the  Onental  department  of  the  Boston 
Museum,  and  m  1897  returned  to  Japan  for  three 
years  Besides  teaching  at  Tokyo  Umv  ,  the  Tokyo 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Imperial  Normal 
School,  he  was  manager  of  the  hue  arts  department 
of  the  Impenal  Museum  in  Tokyo  His  works 
include  East  and  West  the  Discovery  of  America 
and  Other  Poems  (1893),  Epochs  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Art  (2d  od  ,  1912),  compiled  by  bus  widow, 
Marv  McNeil  Fenollosa,  and  two  works  on  Jap- 
anese drama  (ed  by  Kzra  Pound,  1910) 

Fenns,  m  Norse  mythology,  a  great  wolf,  son  of 
Loki,  chained  by  a  magic  bond  until  RAONAHOK 
(Judgment  Day),  when  he  would  swallow  Odin 

Fens,  the,  district,  England,  W  and  S  of  the  Wash, 
including  parts  of  the  counties  of  Bedfoici,  Nor- 
folk, Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and  Lincoln  It 
extends  c  70  mi  from  north  to  aouth  and  c  i5  mi 
from  east  to  west  and  is  traversed  by  the.  Witham, 
Welland,  Nene,  Ouse,  and  other  streams  The 
area  was  originally  a  swampland,  formed  bv  the 
silting  up  of  a  bay  of  the  North  Sea  The  higher 
places  weie  sites  of  Roman  stations,  the  Homans 
attempted  drainage  and  built  roads  across  the 
Fens  The  first  effective  drainage  systems  were 
developed  after  1621  bv  the  Dutch  engineer  Coi  nel- 
ius  Vermu>den  Drainage  and  the  construction 
of  dikes  in  various  sections  or  "levels"  (e  g  ,  Bed- 
ford Level)  continued  through  the  18th  and  19th 
cent  ,  and  the  district  us  now  largely  under  cultiva- 
tion, the  alluvial  wuls  are  very  foitile  Small  game 
abounds  in  the  wilder  parts 

Fenton,  Edward,  d  1603,  English  navigator  He 
fought  against  Shane  O'Neill's  rebels  in  Ireland 
(1566)  and  commanded  the  Gabnel  in  Frobisher's 
second  expedition  (1577)  to  discover  the  Northwest 
Passage  and  the  Judith  in  the  thud  expedition 
(1578)  While  serving  again  ui  Ii  eland  he  was 
commissioned  (1582)  by  the  duke  of  Leicester  to 
take  a  commercial  expedition  to  the  Moluccas  and 
China  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  After  an 
engagement  off  Bi  azil  with  three  Spanish  vessels  he 
leturned  to  England,  having  accomplished  nothing 
In  1588  he  was  in  command  of  the  Mary  Rose  in  the 
fleet  against  tho  Armada  He  translated  Certain 
Secret  Wonders  of  Nature  (1569)  from  the  French 
of  Pierre  Boaistuau  See  Hakluyt's  Voyage* 

Fenton,  Elijah,  1683-1730,  English  poet,  chiefly 
leinembered  for  his  share  m  Pope's  translation  of 
the  Odyssey  (1725)  Besides  writing  a  volume  of 
Poems  (1708)  and  a  tragedy,  Marianne  (1723),  he 
edited  Milton  (1725)  and  Waller  (1729)  See  Earl 
Harlan,  Elijah  Fenton  (1937) 

Fenton,  Reuben  Eaton,  1819-85,  US  Senator 
(1869-75),  b  Carroll.  Chautauqua  co  ,  N  Y  His 
early  life  was  spent  in  logging  and  lumbering  in  W 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  He  was  elected  to 
the  New  York  assembly  in  1849  and  to  Congress  in 
1852  Although  he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat,  his 
position  on  slavery  led  him  to  become  a  founder  of 
the  Republican  party  in  New  York  He  presided 
over  the  first  Republican  state  convention,  was  a 
Republican  member  of  Congress  (1857-64),  and  in 
1864  was  elected  governor,  defeating  Horatio  Sey- 
mour. He  was  reelected  in  1866  His  admuustra- 
tion  was  marked  b>  progress  in  education,  partic- 
ularly in  the  establishment  of  normal  schools, 
Cornell  Umv  was  established  during  his  governor- 
ship When  Fenton  entered  the  Senate,  he  imme- 
diately entered  into  dispute  with  Senator  Couklmg 
over  control  of  tho  distribution  of  patronage 
Conkhng,  having  the  support  of  President  Grant, 
won,  and  in  1874  he  prevented  Fonton's  renomma- 
tion  Fenton  spent  his  later  \  ears  as  a  banker,  and 
in  1878  he  went  to  Pans  as  chairman  of  the  U  S 
commission  to  the  International  Monetary  Con- 
ference 

Fenton,  part  (since  1910)  of  STOKS--ON-TRKNT,  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  in  the  Potteries  district 

Fenton,  renort  village  (pop  3,377),  S  Mich  ,  8  of 
Flint,  in  a  lake  region,  settled  1834,  me  1863 
Marl  taken  from  near-by  lakes  is  used  in  the  ce- 
ment works  here  There  are  several  Indian  mounds 
W  of  Fenton 

Fenwick,  Benedict  Joseph,  1782-1846,  American 
Roman  Catholic  prelate,  second  bishop  of  Boston 
(1825-46),  b.  near  Leonardtown,  Md  He  was 
educated  at  Georgetown  and  Baltimore  and  en- 
tered the  Jesuit  novitiate  in  Georgetown  He  was 
ordained  (1808)  and  m  1809  went  to  New  York  as 
parish  priest.  He  was  the  principal  priest  in  the 
region  for  many  years  and  did  much  work  in  long 
tours  about  the  country,  visiting  scattered  Catho- 
lics In  1825  he  became  bishop  of  Boston,  a  see  in- 
cluding all  New  England.  He  established  Catholic 
education  in  his  diocese  and  was  instrumental  m 
founding  Holy  Cross  College  at  Worcester,  Mass 

Fenwick,  Edward  Dominic,  1768-1832,  American 
Roman  Catholic  prelate,  first  bishop  of  Cincinnati 
(1822-32),  b  St  Marys  co.,  Md.  He  was  educated 
in  Belgium,  joined  the  Dominicans  (1790),  and  was 
ordained  (1703).  After  a  short  imprisonment  by  tho 
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French  republicans  he  went  to  England  and  taught 
at  a  new  Dominican  college  in  Surrey  In  1804  he 
returned  to  America  and  set  out  for  a  Western  mis- 
sion. He  set  up  the  convent  of  St  Rose  of  Lima, 
the  first  Dominican  house  in  America,  near  Spring- 
field, Ky  ,  on  land  he  bought  He  was  an  itinerant 
missionary  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio  II m  chief  center 
became  Cincinnati,  of  which  he  was  made  bishop 
(1822)  In  1831  he  founded  there  the  Athenaeum, 
now  Xavier  Umv 

Fenwick,  John,  1618-83,  English  Quaker  colonist  m 
America,  b  Berkshire,  England  Planning  to  found 
a  Quaker  refuge  in  Amenca,  Fenwick  obtained 
(1671-71)  Lord  Berkeley's  share  of  New  Jersey  in 
trust  for  tho  Quaker  merchant  Edward  Byllynge, 
and  m  1075  he  and  other  Quakers  founded  at  Salem 
the  first  pei  manent  English  settlement  m  New  Jer- 
sev  Conflict  with  Sir  Edmund  Andros  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  West  Jersey  led  to  Fenwick's  im- 
prisonment Aftei  his  release  most  of  his  holdings 
were  taken  ovei  bv  other  proprietors 
Fenwick,  Sir  John,  1645?-1697.  English  conspirator 
A  persistent  Jacobite  plotter,  he  was  arrested  (1690) 
foi  conspiring  to  minder  William  III  In  his  con- 
fession he  tried  to  implicate  leading  Whigs  in  trea- 
sonable relations  with  James  II  Parliament  se- 
cured his  execution  by  voting  a  bill  of  attainder 
Feodor  I  (Feodor  Ivanovich)  (fyd'dur,  gva'nuvlch), 
1557-98,  tsai  of  Russia  (1584-98),  son  of  Ivan  IV 
(Ivan  the  Terrible^  He  left  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  his  brother-m-law,  Boris  GODUNOV,  who 
became  tsar  aftei  Feodor's  death 
Feodor  II,  1689-1605,  tsar  of  Russia  (1605)  He 
succeeded  his  father,  Boris  GODUNOV,  but  was  as- 
sassinated when  the  first  false  DMITRI  was  pro- 
claimed tsar 

Feodor  III,  1656-82,  tsar  of  Russia  (1676-82),  son 
and  successor  of  Alexis  Though  an  invalid,  l<eo- 
dor  strove  to  carry  out  reforms  In  1681  he  abol- 
ished the  system  of  precedence  among  the  bo>ar 
families,  wine  h  had  c  aused  interminable  feuds  He 
was  succeeded  bv  his  brother  Ivan  V  and  his  half 
brother  Peter  I  under  the  regency  of  his  sister 
Soph i  a  Aleksejevna 

Feodosiya  (feudS'sheu,  -seu,  Rvis  fa"ud6'seu),cvty 
(pop  28,656),  S  Luropoan  RSFSR,  in  E  Crimea 
It  is  a  major  Blac  k  Sea  port  at  the  western  end  of 
the  Feodosi>a  Gulf,  exporting  maml\  gram  Tho 
ancient  Theodosia,  it  was  founded  (6th  cent  B  C  ) 
by  Greek  colonists  and  shared  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Crimea  The  Genoese  established 
(13th  cent )  a  flourishing  colony  here  and  virtually 
monopolized  Black  Sea  trade  Under  theu-  rule  the 
citv  was  known  as  Caff  a  or  Kaffa  The  khan  of 
Crimea  conquered  it  in  1475,  and  it  remained  un- 
der Turco-Tatar  rule  until  the  annexation  (1783) 
of  the  ( "ninea  bv  Russia  During  the  Second  World 
War,  Tatar  heodosiya  was  twice  occupied  bv  the 
Germans  (1941,  1942-44)  There  are  rums  of  the 
Genoese  fortifications  and  an  archaeological  muse- 
um 1  oodosiya  is  also  a  health  resort  with  a  bath- 
ing beac  h,  grapcx  ure  establishments,  and  mud 
baths 

Ferber,  Edna,  1S87-,  American  novelist  and  play- 
wright, b  Kalamazoo,  Mich  Her  first  novel,  Dawn 
O'Hara  (1911),  was  followed  bv  the  serialized 
stories  of  '  Kmma  McChe&iiev,"  traveling  Males- 
woman  Her  novels  So  Big  (1924),  Show  Boat 
(1926),  and  C'nnarron  (1929)  were  all  beat  sellers, 
and  Show  Boat  with  music  by  Jerome  Kern  was  a 
successful  musical  comedy  She  collaborated  with 
George  S  Kaufman  on  the  plavs  Dinner  at  Eight 
(1932),  Stage  Door  (1936),  and  The  Land  Is  Bright 
( 1 94 1 )  Other  works  are  the  novels  Saratoga  Trunk 
(1941)  and  Great  Sons  (1945)  and  a  collection  of 
stories.  One  Basket  (1947)  See.  her  autobiography, 
A  Peculiar  Treasure  (1939) 

fer-de-lance  (far^-du-lSs',  -laiis').  highly  poisonous 
snake,  about  5  to  6  ft  long,  found  in  tropical  Amei- 
ica  and  some  of  the  West  Indies  It  is  related  to  tho 
bu&hma^ter  and  to  the  rattlesnake  Since  it  hunts 
its  prey,  chiefly  small  mammals,  at  night,  it  is  at 
that  time  most  dangerous  to  humans 
Ferdinand  I,  16^3-64,  emperor  (1558-64),  king  of 
Bohemia  (1526-62)  and  of  Hungary  (15J6  63), 
younger  brother  of  Emperor  CHARLIB  V  Bi  ought 
up  in  Spam,  he  wa-,  expected  to  succeed  1m  gtand- 
father,  f  erdmand  V  of  Aragon,  who,  instead,  made 
Charles  his  heir  In  1521  Charles  gave  him  the 
Austrian  duchies  of  the  liapsburga  Iii  the  same 
year  Ferdinand  married  Anna,  sister  of  Louis  II 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  in  fulfillment  of  a  treaty 
(1516)  between  his  grandfather,  Emperor  Maxi- 
miliau  I,  and  Anna's  fathci ,  King  ULADISLAUS  II 
On  Louis  II's  death  at  Mohan  (1526)  Feidmand 
claimed  the  succession  In  Hungary  he  met  the 
rival  claim  of  JOHN  I  (John  Zapolya),  supported 
by  Sultan  SULEIMAN  I  fohd's  claims  were  inher- 
ited by  his  son  John  Sigismund  (king  as  JOHN  II) 
The  sporadic  waifare  m  Hungary  was  indecisive, 
except  that  Feidmand  had  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
sultan  for  the  stnp  of  NW  Hungary  which  ho 
was  allowed  to  keep  with  the  roval  title  In  Bo- 
hemia, Ferdinand  laid  the  groundwork  for  Haps- 
burg  absolutism  by  virtually  abrogating  (1547) 
the  prerogatives  of  the  diet  aud  the  towns,  he 
also  began  the  reconversion  of  the  kingdom  to 
Catholicism  by  calling  in  the  Jesuits.  In  Germany, 
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Ferdinand  increasingly  acted  as  agent  of  Charles 
V,  who  m  1631  had  him  elected  king  of  the  Romans 
He  had  to  deal  with  the  PEASANTS'  WAR  and  with 


of  the  annexation  of  nominally  Tuikish  Bosnia 
and    Hereegovma    bv    Austria,    Ferdmand    pro- 

_ claimed  the  full  independence  of  Bulgaria  from  the 

the  rebellions  stirred  up  by  Ulnth  I,  dispossessed      Ottoman    Empno   and   proclaimed   himself   tsar 
duke  of  WenmsMBERa,  where  Ferdmand  was  un-      Now    favored    h\    Russia,    Ferdinand    concluded 


popular  as  governor  Uluch  and  PHILIP  OF  HEMHK 
defeated  Ferdinand  at  Lauffeu  (1634)  In  the  War 
of  the  SCHMALKALMIC  LE\(,UE,  Feidiimnd  was  an 
important  figure  Though  a  devout  Catholic, 
Ferdinand  was  less  committed  against  the  Refor- 
mation than  Chailes  V  When  Charles's  triumph 
turned  to  defeat  in  the  revolt  of  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
Ferdinand  acted  as  mediator  m  making  the  Treaty 
of  Passau  (1552).  and  in  1555  he  negotiated  a  re- 
ligious trute  at  Augsburg  (see  AUOSBXJRG,  PEACE. 
or)  Charles  had  practically  surrendered  the  govern- 
ment of  tho  empire  to  Ferdinand  by  1550,  though 
formal  abdication  \\as  not  complete  until  155H 


(1912)  an  alliance  with  Serbia,  later  joined   bv 


military  intervention  in  Hungary  which  broke  up 
the  Communist  govei  nmeut  of  Bela  Kun.  During 
his  reign  important  agrarian  reforms  and  univeisal 
suffrage  were  introduced  Feidmand's  son,  Carol 
(see  CAROL  II),  renounced  his  succession  m  1925, 
and  Carol's  son,  Michael,  succeeded  m  1927 


,  ,                , 

Greece  and  Montenegro,  the  four  allies,  falling  on  Ferdinand  I  or  Ferdinand  the  Great,  d  1065,  Span- 

Turkev,  were  victorious  m  the  fust  of  the  B\LKAN  iah  king  of  Castile  (1035-05)  and  Leon  (1037-65) 

WARS  (1912-13)     Bulgaria  emeiged  as  the  fore-  He  inherited  Castile  from  his  father,  Sancho  III  of 


lost  military  powei  of  the  Balkans    To  check  it,      Navarre,  conqueied  Leon,  and  took  parts  of  Na- 
Serbia  and  Greece,  joined  by  Rumania  and  Turkey,      varre  from  his  brother  Garcia     Ferdinand  fought 
attacked  Bulganu  in  tho  Second  Balkan  War  (1913) 
and  thoroughly  humiliated  it   In  the  hope  of  lecov- 
enug  the  loss  of  most  of  Macedonia  to  Serbia  and 
Greece  bv  the  Tieaty  of  Buchaiest  (1913),  Feidi- 
nutid  in   1915  joined  the  Central   Powers  in  tho 


First  World  Wai     In  1917  the  tido  of  war  tuined 


successfully  against  the  Moors  and  reduced  to  vas- 
salage the  Moorish  kmga  of  Saragossa,  Badajoz, 
Seville,  and  Toledo  At  the  Council  of  Coyanza 
(1050)  he  confirmed  the  laws  of  Alfonso  V  and  in- 
troduced church  reforms  He  divided  his  kingdom 
among  his  sons,  Castile  went  to  Sancho  II,  Leon  to 


formal  abdication  \\as  not  complete  until   155H       against  Bulgaria,  and  m  1918  Ferdinand  wasfoicod      Alfonso  VI,  and  Galicia  to  Garcia 

At  the  end  of  his  leign,  Ferdmand  still  hoped  that      to  abdicate  m  fa\or  of  his  son,  Boris  III     Feidi-    Ferdinand  II,  d   1188,  Spanish  king  of  Leon  (1167- 

the  reconvened  Council  of  Trent  would  bring  about      nand  loft  Bulgaria  to  spend  most  of  the  rest  of  his      88) ,  son  and  successor  of  Alfonso  VII     Ho  invaded 


a  union  of  the  churches     He  was  succeeded  bv 
son^  Maximilian  II,  who  had  been  crowned  'king 


life  at  Cobutg,  Germany     His  death  was  eriono- 
_ousl\  announced  m  April,  1945 


Castile  in  the  mmonty  of  his  nephew  ALFONSO  VIII 
and  fought  the  Moors  m  Estremadura  ^His  son, 


A  ^  A  .      (15P2)  5nid  kmgr  °if  Hungary  (15u3)    Ferdinand  I,  1379^-1416,  king  of  Aiagon  and  Sicily      Alfonso TX,  su'cceeded  him" 
and  had  been  elected  king  of  the  Romans  (1562)      and  count  of  Baicelona  (1412-16),  second  son  of    Ferdmand  III,  1199-1252,  Spanish  king  of  Castile 


before  Jerdiiiand  »  death 


, 
jonn  i  of  Castile,  nephew  and  successor  of  Martin  I 


F.,          i  ,j   ,  V~J    ,;  j~ —  ,,    ,_   „„  «jijuu  i.  ui  \  ail/lie,  ue|iiu!w  uuu  Hue-censor  oi  ivianiii  i 

erdinand  II  1578-1637,  emperor  (1619-37).  king  of  of  \ragon     In   1406  Ferdinand  became  legent  of 

Bohemia  0617-27)  and  of  Hungary  (1618-26) ,  sue-  Castile  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew.  John  II 

cessor  of  Matthias     Grandson  of  F  ei  thnand  I,  son  He  captui ed  (1410)  Antequera  from  the  Moors  and 


, 

of  Archduke  Charles  of  Styna,  F  erdmund  was  edu- 
cated bv  tho  Jesuits  and  was  a  devout  Catholic 
He  was  chosen  successor  to  MATTHIAS  and  became, 
before  the  emperor's  death,  king  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary  His  Catholicism,  howevei,  alienated 
the  Bohemian  nobles,  who  rebelled  In  1619  thov 
chose  FREDERICK  THE  WINTER  KINO  as  then  ruli 


claimed  tho  vacant  throne  of  Aiagon  m  the  same 
year  Finally  chosen  king  in  1412,  ho  restoied  order 
in  Sicily  and  Sardinia  and  suppressed  a  ievolt  in 
Catalonia  (1413)  In  1415  ho  met  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund  and  was  obliged  to  agree  to  the  deposition  of 
Antipope  Benedict  XIII  (see  LUNA,  PKDKO  DE) 
Ferdinand  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alfonso  V 


and  the  THIRTY  YEARS  WAR  began     Tho  Bohe-'    Ferdmand 'll,  "king  ^of  Aragon  '^"FERDINAND  V,      saint' of 'tiirRomaTchirrcli 
mians  at  first  were  successful  and  pressed  upon      Spanish  king  of  Castile  succeeded  him 

Vienna,  but  Ferdinand's  forces  drove  them  back     Ferdinand  I  or  Fen  _      — 


(1217-52)  and  Leon  (1230-52),  son  of  Alfonso  IX 
of  Leon  and  Beienguela  of  Castile  At  the  death 
(1217)  of  hei  brother,  HENRY  I  of  Castile,  Bereii- 
guela  i  enounced  hei  right  of  succession  m  Feidi- 
nand's  favor  Having  inhontcd  (1230)  Leon  fiom 
his  father,  Ferdinand  permanently  united  the  king- 
doms of  Castilo  and  Leon.  Ferdinand  spent  most 
of  his  reign  crusading  against  the  Moors  He  took 
C6idoba  (1236),  Jaen  (1246),  and  Seville  (1248)  and 
received  homage  from  Granada,  the  only  lemammg 
Moorish  state^in  Spain  In  Ib71  he  was  canonized  a 
~  "  '  His  son,  Alfonso  X, 


Ferdinand  was  inducted  as  emperor  Ho  allied 
himself  with  MAXIMILIAN  I  of  Bavaria  and  the 
Catholic  League,  and  in  1020  tho  battle  of  the 
White  Mt  won  back  Bohemia  War  continued 
m  the  Palatinate  In  Hungary,  Gabriel  BETHLEN 
was  successful  in  opposing  Ferdinand  m  1619  and 
1620,  but  a  peace  was  signed  m  1621  TILIA  and 
WALLENBTEIN  gained  victories  for  the  emperor  m 
the  general  European  war  The  imperial  cause 
prospered,  though  Wallenstem  was  unable  to  take 
Stralsund,  a  favorable  peace  was  made  with  Den- 
mark In  1629,  however,  Ferdmand  II  issued  the 
Edict  of  Restitution,  ordering  the  restoiation  of  the 
property  secularised  after  1552  This  fuither  an- 
tagonized the  Protestant  princes  GUSTAVUS  II 
(Gustavus  Adolphus)  of  Sweden  came  into  the  war 
Ferdinand  in  1630  dismissed  Wallenstem  but  later 


trrante  (feWdn'tfi),  142J-94.  king    Ferdinand  IV,  1285-1312,  Spanish  king  of  Castile 


of  Naples  (1458-94),  natural  son  and  successor  (m 
Naples)  of  ALFONSO  V  of  Aragon  His  succession 
was  challenged  by  Popo  Cahxtus  III,  but  Pope 
Pms  1 1  made  peace  with  him  Ferdinand  promoted 
commerce,  industry,  and  learning  and  tried  to  re- 
form the  fiscal  system  His  authoritarian  policy 
Erovoked  several  revolts  of  the  great  feudal  baions 
n  1462  they  called  in  John  of  Anjou  (son  of  the 
rival  king  of  Naples.  RKNK)  They  were  defeated 
at  Troja,  and  John  left  in  1464  Another  conspir- 
acy (1485)  was  ruthlessly  repressed  Ferdinand's 
son  reconquered  (1481)  Otranto  fiom  the  Turks, 
who  had  held  it  a  yeai  He  was  succeeded  by  Al- 
fonso II  (1494-95),  Ferdinand  II  (1495-96),  and 
Frederick  (1496-1501),  who  were  unable  to  defend 
the  kingdom  of  NAPLKS  against  Fiance  and  Spam 


(1632)  restored  him  after  a  series  of  disasters  "Tn  Ferdinand  IV,  king  of  Naples  see  FERDINAND  I,  king 

1634  the  general  was  assassinated,  almost  certainly  of  the  Two  Su  ihes 

at  the  instigation  of  Ferdinand      The  battle  of  Ferdinand  I,  1345-83,  king  of  Portugal   (1367-83), 

Nordlmgen  marked  the  resurgence  of  the  imperial-  son  and  successor  of  Peter  I      His  ambitions  and 

ists,  but  the  war  was  wrecking  Germany  and  tho  his    private   life   plunged   the  realm   in   disaster 


house  of  Hapsburg  Yet  the  Peace  of  Prague 
(1635),  the  last  important  act  of  the  irresolute 
Ferdinand,  did  not  end  the  fighting  The 


reached  its  unhappy 
son,  FERDINAND  III 

Ferdmand  III,  1608-57,  emporor  (1637-57),  king  of 
Hungary  (1626-57)  and  of  Bohemia  (1627-57), 
son  and  successor  of  FERDINAND  II  After  the 
dismissal  and  assassination  (1034)  of  Wallenstem, 
FVrdmand  became  nominal  generalissimo  of  the 
imperial  forces  in  the  THIRTY  YFARB  WAR,  but 
it  was  Gallas  who  was  responsible  for  the  imperial 
successes  that  culminated  in  the  victoiy  of  Nord- 
hngen  (1634)  After  Ferdinand's  accession,  how- 
ever, the  war  took  a  disastrous  turn  Though 
anxious  for  peace,  Ferdmand  rejected  the  early 
peace  piopoaals,  but  m  1648  he  had  to  assent  to 


Called  Ferdinand  the  Handsome  and  Ferdinand 
the  Inconstant,  he  justified  both  nicknames  His 
desuo  for  the  thtono  of  Castile  plunged  him  into 


..—      desuo  for  the  thtono  of  Castile  plunged  him  into 

conclusion  in  tho  reign  of  his  war  with  HENRI  II  (Henry  of  Trastamara)  of  others, 
Castile  In  1370  Ferdinand  promised  to  marry 
Leonor,  daughter  of  his  ally,  the  king  of  Aragon 
In  1371  in  a  peace  patched  up  with  Castile,  ho 
promised  to  marry  Leonor,  daughter  of  Henr>  II 
Instead  ho  fell  m  love  with  a  Portuguese  noble- 
woman, Leonor  Toles,  and,  after  securing  a  rather 
dubious  annulment  of  her  eailier  marriage,  made 
her  his  queen  She  excr<  ised  a  baleful  influence  on 
the  reign  With  the  help  of  JOHN  ov  G*U\T, 
F'erdmand  waged  new  war  against  Henry  II,  which 
led  to  a  Castihan  siege  of  Lisbon  (1373)  and  a 
iiimiliating  peat  e  Hostilities  broke  out  on<  e  more 
:  John  I  sue  t  "  " 


,       ________  _„„  ....... 

and  Leon  (1295-1312),  son  and  successor  of  Sancho 
IV  His  mother,  Maria  de  Molina,  was  regent  dur- 
ing his  turbulent  minority  He  ti  icd  unsuccessfully 
to  take  Algeciras  from  the  Moors  but  conquered 
Gibraltar  with  tho  help  of  Aragon  Ho  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Alfonso  XI 
Ferdinand  V  or  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  1452-1516, 
Spanish  king  of  Castile  and  Leon  (1474-1504), 
king  of  Aiagon  (as  Ferdinand  II,  1479-1516). 
king  of  Sicily  (1468-1516),  and  king  of  Naples 
(1504-16)  His  father,  John  II  of  Aragon,  gave 
him  Sicily  before  his  death  and  left  him  Aiagon 
when  he  died  In  1469  Ferdmand  married  ISABEL- 
L\  I  of  Castile,  and  in  1474  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella assumed  joint  kmgslup  of  Castile  Thus  all 
Spain  except  Navarre  and  tho  Mooush  kingdom 
of  GRANADA  became  united  The  ro>al  <ouplc, 
known  as  the  Catholi^  monarchs,  set  out  with  en- 
ergetic deteumnation  to  make  all  Spain  Christian 
Granada  fell  to  them  at  last  in  1  192  In  the  same 
>ear  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  took  a  fateful  step, 
which  was  to  deal  a  hard  blow  to  Spanish  pros- 
perity —  all  the  JEWS  who  refused  to  a<  cept  Cathol- 
icism were  expelled  from  Spain,  and  tho  decree, 


after 


eeded  to  tho  throne  of  Castile  Tho 


,  , 

despite  the  ploas  of  Don  Isaac  ABRAVANEL  and 
others,  was  ruthlessly  executed  The  expulsion  of 
the  Moors  (1502)  was  less  effective,  for  many 
Moois  pretended  to  accept  Catholicism  and  ic- 
mained  To  bolstei  religious  unity,  the  Catholic 
kings  instituted  the  INQUISITION  in  Spam  Then 
reign  was  crucial  in  the  lustoiy  of  the  woild  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Spam  In  1492  Chiistopher  COLUM- 
BUS, sailing  under  their  auspices,  discovered  tho 
New  World,  and  in  1494,  b>  the  Tieaty  of  TOR- 
DEBILLAS,  Spam  and  Portugal  divided  the  world 
Ferdinand  V  continued  the  imperialist  policy  of  his 
predecessoi  s,  taking  a  loading  pait  m  the  ITAMA.N 
WARS  His  general,  Gonzalo  FERNANDEZ  DK  C6u- 
,  conqueied  Naples  in  1504  Ferdinand  joined 


TI      t     •  .    '      f  »i..  i/\        "•-•—  •"•'  «*~^i.v  vw      «.<,«.  vwiiu  i  om  \  CTJUOU  uvi  KIIU  tiiiuue  ui  V/HHUIU    AMU      uoMA,  coiiquei  cd  i^apies  m  lout     i'  crcuiiaiKi  joined 

the  treaties  of  Munster  and  Osnabrttck  (8Oe  WEST-      English  alliance  was  resumed,  but  m  1382,  Ferdi-      the  League  of  Cambiai  (1608)  against  Venice  and 
MIAUA,    IEACE   OF)     which   vn  tually    ended   the      nand  abandoned  his  ally  and  made  pome  with      the  Holy  League  (1511)  against  France,  and  m 


central  power  of  the  HOLI  ROMAN  EMPIRE     The  John,  who  married  the  heiress  to  the  Portuguese 

emperor  and  his  successors  were  left  only  tho  shad-  throne,  Beatrice     Portugal  would  thus  have  gone 

°W*°  *~iVmiTi     dl,gmtv'  and  the)1  power  was  to  Castile  on  Ferdinand's  death,  but  feeling  was 

restricted  to  the  neieditary  Hapsburg  dominions  strong  against  Leonor  Teles,  her  lover  (tho  conde 

In    these    dominions — a   vast   enpugh  empire  in       '    " 

themselves — Ferdinand   devoted    tho   rest   of    his 
reign  to  healing  tho  wounds  of  war     He  was  sue- 


ceeded by  his  son,  Leopold  I 
Ferdinand,  1793-1876,  emperor  of  Austria  (1835- 
48),  son  and  successor  of  Emperor  Francis  II  A 
well-meaning  monarch  m  his  lucid  moments,  he 
was  subject  to  fits  of  mhamty  A  council  of  state 
dominated  by  MJCTTERNICH,  governed  in  his  name 
After  revolution  broke  out  m  Vienna  in  1848  tho 
emperor  promulgated  (April)  a  constitution  which 
failed  to  satisfy  the  revolutionists  He  fled  from 
Vieima  in  May  and — after  the  recapture  of  Vienna 
by  Windischgrutz — was  forced  by  Felix  «u  SCHWAH- 
ZKNBBHQ  to  abdicate  (Dec  2,  1848)  m  favor  of  his 
nephew,  Francis  Joseph 


de  Our6rn),  her  daughter,  and  her  Spanish  son-in- 
law  A  revolution  gave  tho  throne  to  John  of  A  viz 
(John  I) 

Ferdinand  H,  1816-85,  titular  king  of  Portugal 
(1837-55)  Ferdinand,  oldest  son  of  F'erdinand, 
duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  married  MARIA  II 
(Maria  da  Gldna)  of  Portugal  in  1836,  and  although 
given  the  title  of  king  consort  (1837)  did  not  use 
the  appellation  until  the  birth  of  an  heir  From  the 
death  of  the  queen  (1853)  until  the  majority  of  his 
son  (1856),  ho  ruled  as  regent  The  government 
was  left  to  ministers,  while  Ferdinand,  a  collector 
of  note,  occupied  himself  with  art  Ho  was  offered 
the  Greek  crown  in  1862  and  in  1869  refused  tho 
Spanish  crown,  probably  on  account  of  his  recent 
marriage  to  tho  Ameru  an  singer,  Eliza  Hensler 


1512  he  annexed  most  of  NAVARHL  After  Isabel- 
la's death  (1504)  Ferdmand  retained  control  over 
Castile  as  regent  for  his  daughter  JOANNA  Joan- 
na's husband,  PHILIP  I,  became  king  of  Castile  »n 
1506  but  died  the  same  >ear.  and  Ferdinand  con- 
tinued his  regency  for  Joanna,  who  had  become 
insane,  until  his  death  He  left  a  united  Spam, 
besides  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  an  overseas 
empire,  to  his  grandson  by  Joanna  and  Philip — the 
later  Emporor  Charles  V  Tho  seeds  of  subsequent 
Spanish  power  and  decay  were  sown  in  the  reign  of 
the  Catholic  kings  The  nobles  and  the  CORTES  had 
been  curbed  The  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  the  seai  ch 
for  American  gold,  the  conversion  of  large  agucul- 
tural  aieas  into  glazing  lands  for  the  benefit  of 
the  wool  industry,  and  the  privileged  position 
granted  to  the  Church— all  those  left  effects  still 
now  to  bo  felt  Spam  became  an  Atlantic  power, 
chief  rival  of  France  and  England,  and  revolution- 
ized the  commerce  of  Europe  See  W  H  Prescott, 
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her  power  at  court  and  went  into  retirement  Fer- 
dinand's chief  ministers  wore  Jose  de  Carvajal  y 
Lancaster,  who  was  pro-British,  and  ENBKNADA, 
who  had  long  directed  the  destinies  of  Spam  and 
strongly  favored  France  In  the  years  preceding 
the  Seven  Years  War  (1766-63),  both  France  and 
England  Bought  the  Spanish  alliance  Carvajal 
died  in  1754,  and  Ferdinand,  desiring  Spam  to 
remain  at  peace,  dismissed  Ensenada,  feanng  that 
he  might  embroil  Spain  m  a  French  alliance  Rich- 
ard Wall,  an  Irishman,  succeeded  Carvajal,  and 
with  his  help  Ferdinand  kept  Spain  out  of  the  war 
during  his  lifetime  In  1758  Ferdinand's  queen, 
Maria  Barbara  de  Braganza,  died  Ferdinand  did 
not  recover  from  his  grief  and  died  soon  afterward 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  half  brother,  Cliarles  III 

Ferdinand  VII,  1784-1833,  king  of  Spain  (1808-33), 
son  of  CHARLES  IV  and  MARIA  LUISA  Excluded 
from  a  part  in  the  government,  he  became  the  cen- 
ter of  intrigues  against  the  favorite  GODOT  and  at- 
tempted to  win  the  support  of  Napoleon  1  In  1807 
he  was  arrested  by  his  father,  who  accused  him  of 
plotting  his  ovei  tin  ow  and  the  murder  of  his  mother 
and  Godoy  He  was  soon  acquitted  but  the  pres- 
tige of  the  family  was  shaken,  and  Napoleon  s  in- 
vasion of  Spam  (sec  PENINSULAR  WAK)  was  facili- 
tated A  palace  revolution  at  Aranjuez  (March, 
1808)  caused  the  dismissal  of  Godoy  and  the  abdi- 
cation of  Charles  in  favor  of  Ferdinand,  who  was 
enthusiastically  acclaimed  by  the  people  Ferdi- 
nand was  soon  persuaded  to  cross  the  Fi  en  oh  bor- 
der and  meet  Napoleon  at  Bayonne  There  he  was 
forced  to  renounce  his  throne  in  favoi  of  Charles 
IV,  who  in  tuin  resigned  his  rights  to  Napoleon 
The  emperor  gave  the  Spanish  throne  to  Joseph 
Bonapaite  During  the  Pemuhular  War  (1808-14) 
Ferdinand  was  imprisoned  in  Fiance  In  his  name 
the  nationalist  and  liberal  elements  of  Spain  re- 
sisted the  French  invaders,  and  a  liberal  constitu- 
tion was  proclaimed  (1812)  by  the  Cortes  at  Cadiz 
Throughout  the  Spanish  Empire  his  name  was  the 
i allying  ciy  of  revolutionary  elements  When  Fer- 
dinandiwas  ies,tored(lH14)  to  his  throne,  he  promptly 
abolished  the  liberal  constitution  and  icvealed  him- 
self a  thorough  leactionary  After  several  unsuc- 
cessful uprisings,  the  Spanish  liberals  (who  had  01- 
ganized  in  secret  societies,  e  g  ,  the  CARBONARI) 
staged  a  successful  revolution  in  1820  and  forced 
the  king  to  lemstato  the  constitution  of  1812  The 
Holy  Alliance  became  alarmed,  and  the  Congress 
of  THOPPAU  uas  summoned  to  cope  with  the  Span- 
ish situation  The  powers  leached  no  deciHion,  but 
in  1822  at  Verona  (see  VBRONA,  CONGRESS  OK) 
Franco  was  deputed  by  the  Holy  Alliance  to  under- 
take military  intervention  in  bpam  and  to  restore 
Feidmatid  to  absolute  power  Ferdinand,  backed 
by  French  arms,  i  evoked  the  constitution  in  1823, 
luthless  repression  followed  Ferdinand's  death 
caused  no  less  tiouble  than  his  reign  His  fourth 
wife,  MARIA  CHRISTINA,  persuaded  him  to  act  aside 
the  SALIC  LAW  so  that  thoir  only  child  Isabella 
might  succeed  to  the  throne,  thus  excluding  Ferdi- 
nand's bi  other,  Don  CARLOS,  fiom  the  succession 
When  Feidmand  died,  the  liberals  supported  ISA- 
BELLI  II,  while  the  reactionanes  rallied  around 
Don  Cailos  The  Carhst  Wais  wore  the  lesult 
During  Feidmand's  reign  the  Spanish  colonies  on 
the  mainland  of  North  and  South  America  were 
lost  through  the  very  rebellions  whuh  hud  begun 
as  risings  in  his  favor  and  against  Napoleon 

Ferdinand  I,  1751- 1S25,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
(l81b-25)  He  had  previous!}  been  king  of  Naples 
as  Ferdinand  IV  and  king  of  Sicily  as  Ferdinand 
III  Feidmand  succeeded  (1759)  to  the  two  king- 
doms when  his  father  and  predecessor  became  king 
of  Spain  as  CHARLES  III  His  father's  i  eforms  were 
continued  during  Ferdinand's  minority  by  the 
regent,  Bernardo  Tanucci,  but  after  the  king's 
marriage  (1768)  to  MARIE  CAROLINE  n  regime  of 
absolutism  and  reaction  was  instituted  under  her 
influence  Sir  John  ACTON  was  appointed  prime 
minister  After  the  execution  (1794)  of  the  queen's 
sister,  Mane  Antoinette  of  France,  Foidmand  drew 
closer  to  Austiia  and  England  and  in  1798  joined 
the  Second  Coalition  against  France  In  Jan  , 
1799,  the  French  took  Naples  shortly  after  the 
loyal  couple  had  fled  to  Sicilv  The  Fiench- 
sponsored  PARTHENOPEAN  REPUBLIC  waa  short- 
lived, and  tenor  accompanied  Feidmand's  return 
(June,  1790)  Peace  was  made  with  France  in  1801, 
but  in  1805  Ferdinand  joined  the  Third  Coalition 
In  Dec  ,  1805,  Napoleon  I  at  Schonbrunn  declared 
the  Bourbons  dispossessed  of  the  kingdom  of 
NAPLES,  and  eailv  in  1806  the  royal  couple  again 
fled  to  Sicily,  where  Ferdinand  ruled  under  English 
protection  In  1812  he  made  his  son  regent  and  had 
him  grant  a  constitution  After  Naples  was  re- 
stored to  him  (1815)  he  abolished  Sicilian  auton- 
omy and  proclaimed  himself  (1816)  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  His  reactionary  government  provoked  an 
insurrection  in  1820,  and  he  was  forced  to  grant  a 
constitution,  which  he  soon  repudiated  He  perse- 
cuted the  CARBONARI  and  reestablished  his  despot- 
ism with  Austrian  aid  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Francis  I. 

Ferdinand  II,  1810-59,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
(1830-59),  son  and  successor  of  Francis  I  He  is 
called  King  Bomba.  Though  at  first  he  sought  to 
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improve  the  wretched  condition  of  his  kingdom, 
he  soon  relapsed  into  the  policies  of  his  predecessors 
and  became  an  absolute  despot  Fear  of  revolution 
made  him  grant  a  constitution  in  1848,  but  when 
disorders  broke  out  in  Sicily  he  ordered  the  bom- 
bardments of  Messina  (1848)  and  Palermo  (1849) 
— an  act  that  earned  him  the  nickname  Bomba 
He  soon  revoked  the  constitution,  becoming  even 
mote  reactionary  Great  Britain  and  France,  in 
piotest  against  his  inhuman  treatment  of  at  least 
15,000  political  prisoners,  withdrew  their  envoys 
(1856)  The  political  isolation  bi  ought  about  by 
Ferdinand  facilitated  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  under 
his  son  and  successor,  Francis  II 

Ferdinand,  1721-92,  Prussian  field  marshal,  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  known  as  Lordinand, 
duke  of  Brunswick  He  served  Frederick  II  of 
Prussia  brilliantly  in  the  Seven  Years  War,  notably 
by  victories  at  Crefeld  (1758)  and  Mmden  (1759) 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  see  FERDINAND  V 

Ferdinand  the  Great,  Spanish  king  of  Castile  and 
Leon  see  FERDINAND  I 

Fere-en-Tardenois,  France  see  CHATEAU-THIERRY 

Fergana  01  Ferghana  (both  fygigurm'),  city  (1932 
estimated  pop  34,700),  capital  of  Fergana  oblast, 
Uzbek  SSR,  in  the  Fergana  Valley  It  is  an  indus- 
trial center  (cotton  ginning  and  milling,  silk  spin- 
ning) Founded  in  1870  by  the  Russians,  it  was 
first  named  Novy  Margelan,  renamed  (1907)  Sko- 
belov,  and  again  renamed  Fergana  after  the  Bol- 
shevist Revolution 

Fergana  Valley  or  Ferghana  Valley  (both  feVgii'nu, 
fur-),  region,  USSR,  in  central  \sia  Bordering  in 
the  southeast  on  Chinese  Turkistan  (Smkiang 
prov  ),  it  is  divided  among  the  Uzbek  SSH,  the 
Tad/hik  SSR,  and  the  Kirghiz  SSR  In  the  north- 
east rises  the  Fergana  Range  (part  of  the  Tien  Shan 
system) ,  in  the  south  is  the  Pamir  The  valley  con- 
sists partly  of  a  very  fertile  steppe,  partly  of  desert 
land,  and  is  drained  bv  the  SYR  DAIO  A  and  by  many 
mountain  streams  A  dense  irrigation  network  is 
linked  h>  the  Great  Fergana  Canal,  constructed  in 
1939-40  The  Fergana  Valley  has  one  of  the  dens- 
est populations  m  the  USSR  and  is  covered  by 
( otton  fields,  orchards,  and  vineyards  Cotton  is 
the  thief  crop,  hut  for  centuries  the  Fergana  Valley 
was  also  one  of  the  world's  thief  silk-produting 
regions,  and  silk  continues,  next  to  cotton,  as  one 
of  the  main  industries  There  are  oil  fields  ami 
mercury  and  antimony  mines  along  the  fringes  of 
the  valley  A  circular  rail  line  connects  the  chief 
cities  of  the  valley — Kokand,  Andizhan,  Naman- 
gan, and  Fergana  The  population  is  predommant- 
1\  Moslem  and  consi&ts  of  Uzbeks,  Tadzhiks,  and 
Kirghiz  The  Fergana  Vallev  is  one  of  the  world's 
olde&t  cultivated  regions,  cities  such  as  MARGELAN 
and  OSH  have  been  world  trade  centers  for  a  thou- 
sand j  ears  Many  conquerors  o<  c  upied  the  region 
The  Arabs  introduced  Islam  early  m  the  8th  tent 
Their  rule  was  replaced  (12th  cent )  b\  the  Seljuk 
shahs  of  KHORE/M,  who  in  turn  were  displaced 
(14th  <ent  )  by  the  Mongols  under  Jenghiz  Khan 
The  valley  was  part  of  the  empire  of  Tamerlane 
and  his  successors,  the  Timurids  Early  in  the  16th 
cent  it  was  overrun  by  the  Uzbeks,  who  established 
the  khanate  of  KOKAND  The  Russian  conquest  of 
the  valley  was  completed  in  1876  by  the  fall  of 
Kokand 

Fergus,  village  (pop  2,832),  S  Ont ,  on  the  Grand 
River  and  NW  of  Guelph 

Fergus  Falls,  <ity  (pop  10,848),  ro  seat  of  Otter 
Tail  co  ,  W  Minn  ,  SE  of  Fargo,  N  Dak  ,  at  falls  of 
the  Otter  Tail  river,  settled  1857,  laid  out  1870,  me 
1872  There  are  factoiies,  mills,  and  a  large  cooper- 
ative creamery  A  state  mental  hospital  (1890)  is 
in  Fergus  Falls 

Ferguson,  Adam,  1723-1816,  Scottish  philosopher 
and  historian  He  was  professor  of  philosophy  at 
the  Univ  of  Edinburgh  from  1759  until  his  retire- 
ment m  1785  His  interest  m  ethus  led  to  the 
writing  of  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Science 
(1792)  In  this  treatise  he  advanced  the  work  of 
the  Scottish  school  by  developing  the  principle  of 
peifection  and  by  attempting  to  reconcile  self- 
interest  and  universal  benevolence  His  chief  his- 
toncal  works  are  An  Essay  on  the  History  of  Ciiil 
Society  (1767)  and  The  Hwtory  of  the  Progress  and 
Termination  of  the  Roman  Republic  (1783)  See 
W.  C  Lehmann,  Adam  Ferguson  and  the  Beginnings 
of  Modern  Sociology  (1930) 

Ferguson,  James  Edward,  1871-,  governor  of  Texas 
(1915-17),  b  Bell  co ,  Texas  After  an  adven- 
turous youth,  he  rose  from  poverty  to  be  a  large 
landowner,  a  lawyer  m  Beltoii  and  in  Temple,  and 
finally  a  banker  in  Temple  Though  entirely  un- 
known in  state  politics,  he  in  1914  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  governorship  and  won  it  bv 
speaking  as  the  champion  of  the  tenant  farmers 
and  poor  independent  farmers  He  promised  many 
radical  agrarian  reforms,  some  of  whit  h  were  enacted 
into  law  He  was  not,  however,  favoiod  by  the  re- 
formers in  Texas,  because  of  his  demagogic  methods 
and  the  accusations  of  wholesale  corruption  in  his 
administration  In  1917  he  was  impeached,  found 
guilty  on  several  charges,  and  removed  from  office 
He  devoted  himself  to  clearing  lus  name  He  was  him- 
self debarred  from  running  for  office,  but  in  1924 
his  wife,  Miriam  A.  Wallace  Ferguson  (1875-),  ran 
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in  his  place  and  was  triumphantly  elected  by  the 
small  farmers  A  general  amnesty  was  issued  to 
vindicate  her  husband,  but  it  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional Nevertheless  m  the  midst  of  the  de- 
pression Ma  Ferguson  (so  railed  from  her  initials) 
once  more  was  elected  and  served  from  1933  to 
1935,  with  a  policy  of  extreme  retrenchment.  Fer- 
guson was  the  actual,  though  not  the  nominal, 
governor 

Ferguson,  Margaret  Clay,  1863-,  American  botanist 
and  educator,  b  Phelps,  N  Y  ,  grad  Cornell  Umv 
From  1906  to  1932  she  was  professor  of  botany  at 
Wellesley  She  made  a  special  study  of  plant 
physiology,  genetics,  cytology,  and  comparative 
morphology  and  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  Besides 
many  scientific  papers  she  wrote  Contributions  to 
the  Life  History  of  Pinus  (1904) 

Ferguson,  Miriam  A.  Wallace  (Ma  Ferguson)  see 
FERGUSON,  JAMES  EDWARD 

Ferguson,  Patnck,  1744-80,  British  army  officer  in 
the  American  Revolution  Ho  in  1776  invented  an 
early  breech-loading  rifle  Ferguson  fought  at 
Brandy  wine  and  Chailestcm  before  he  was  assigned 
to  01  ganize  and  train  Loyalist  militia  in  South  Caro- 
lina Ironically  he  was  defeated  arid  killed  in  the 
battle  that  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the 
rifle,  Kings  Mt  in  the  CAROLINA  CAMPAIGN 

Ferguson,  Sir  Samuel,  1810-86,  Irish  poet  and  au- 
thor of  some  valuable  woiks  on  Irish  antiquities, 
including  Ogham  Inscriptions  in  Ireland,  Wales,  and 
Scotland  (1887)  '  The  Forging  of  the  Anchor,"  his 
first  poem,  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  (1831) 
One  of  the  fiist  to  put  Irish  hibtory  into  English 
verso,  he  wrote  Lays  of  the  Western  Gael  (1866), 
Congal  (1872),  and  Dcirdre  (1880) 

Ferguson,  city  (pop  5,724),  E  Mo  ,  settled  c  1874, 
me  1894  It  is  a  residential  suburb  NW  of  St  Louis 

Fergusson,  Robert,  1750-74,  Scottish  poet,  h  Edin- 
burgh He  was  a  precursor  of  Robert  Burns,  who 
generously  proclaimed  Ins  debt  to  Fergusson 's 
Poems  (177  i)  His  "Auld  Reekie"  is  conceded  to 
l)e  the  best  of  his  poems,  and  it  reflects  both  his 
genuineness  of  inspiration  and  his  familiarity  with 
the  life  of  the  Edinburgh  poor  He  died  in  an 
asylum  for  the  msane  after  a  fall  See  his  works  (ed 
by  A  B  Grosart,  1879) 

Fend  ed-Dm  Attar  (tfied'  Men'  utur')  (Arabic,  - 
pearl  of  the  faith,  the  druggist],  d  c  1229,  Persian 
poet,  one  of  the  greatest  m>  stic  poets  of  Islam  He 
was  a  druggist,  hence  his  appellation  Attar.  Be- 
cause he  was  converted  to  SUMSM  and  became  an 
expounder  of  the  faith,  he  was  culled  Fend  ed-Dm 
His  masterpiece  is  the  Afantiq  ut-Tair  [language  of 
birds],  a  long  allegory  surveying  the  philosophy 
and  practices  of  the  Sufis  He  lived  m  and  near 
Nishapur  His  name  also  appears  as  Fend  Eddin 
Attar,  I1  and  ud-Dm  Attar,  and  Faridun 

Fenshtah    see  FIRISHTA 

Ferland,  Jean  Bapbste  Antome  (zh&'  batest'  Jit  wan' 
fCrlS'),  1805  65,  French  Canadian  priest  and  his- 
torian, h  Montreal,  educated  at  Nicolet  College 
Ordained  priest  in  1828  and  appointed  vicar  at 
Quebec,  ho  later  (1841)  joined  the  faculty  of  Ni- 
colet College,  of  which  he  became  superior  in  1848 
His  let  tures  delivered  while  he  was  professor  of  his- 
tory (1855-65)  at  Laval  Umv  were  published  as 
Cours  d'histoire  du  Canada  (2  vols  ,  1861-65),  best 
known  of  his  works  Articles  which  Ferland  con- 
tributed to  the  Soirees  canadiennes  and  the  Foyer 
canadien  were  repubh^hed  after  his  death  in  several 
books 

Fermanagh  (furma'nu),  inland  county  (653  sq  mi  , 
1937  pop  54,569,  1948  estimated  pop  53,722), 
Northern  Ireland,  in  Ulster  The  county  town  is 
Enmskillen  The  Frne  river,  which  widens  into 
the  extensive  and  beautiful  Upper  Lough  Erne  and 
Lower  Lough  Erne,  divides  the  county  into  two 
roughly  equal  parts  The  land  is  hilly,  rising  to 
more  than  2,000  ft  in  the  south,  and  is  deyoted 
largely  to  grazing  Butter,  eggs,  and  oats  are  the 
chief  agricultural  exports  Pottery  (at  Belleek) 
and  linen  are  made,  and  some  limestone  and  sand- 
stone are  quarried  Fermanagh  was  organized  as 
a  county  m  1585  The  population  has  steadily 
declined,  through  emigration,  for  moio  than  a 
century 

Fermat,  Pierre  de  (pytV  du  fernvi'),  1501-65, 
French  mathematician  A  magistrate  whose  avo- 
cation was  mathematics,  Fermat  is  known  as  a 
founder  of  the  modern  theory  of  numbers  and  the 
calculus  of  probabilities  His  posthumously  pub- 
lished Varia  opera  mathematics  (1679)  contains 
several  new  theorems,  including  one  known  as 
Fermat 's  last  theorem,  whit  h  states  that  if  n  repre- 
sents any  number  greater  than  2  there  are  no 
whole  numbers  that  satisfy  the  equation  an-|-bn= 
<•"  Prizes  have  been  offered  for  a  proof  of  this 
theorem,  and  attempted  proofs  have  resulted  m 
many  developments  in  the  theory  of  numbers 
Fermat  also  recognized  a  principle  in  optics  known 
as  Format's  law  See  L  J  Mordell,  Three  Lectures 
on  FermaCs  Last  Thforem  (1921) 

fermentation  (fur"munta'shun,  fur"mt1n-),  chemical 
change  brought  about  by  the  action  of  enaymes 
(or  ferments)  Various  changes  are  known  as  fer- 
mentation, c  g  ,  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  in  milk 
as  a  result  of  the  enzymatic  action  of  lactic-acid 
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bacteria  and  the  production  of  vinegar  by  the  ac- 
tion of  ac  etie-acid  bacteria  However,  the  process 
known  as  alcoholic  fermentation  is  the  one  most 
lonmionly  known  as  fermentation  It  is  of  great 
commercial  importance  Louis  Pasteur's  work  on 
the  fermentation  of  sugar  solutions  to  produce  wine 
proved  that  the  process  depends  upon  the  presence 
in  the  solution  of  yeast  <ellf)  (winch  are  found  on 
the  surface  of  the  fnut  and  in  the  air)  and  not  upon 
spontaneously  generated  substances  Later  it  was 
found  that  an  extract  of  the  enz>  mes  from  the  Jiv- 
ing cells  can  also  cause  fermentation  Zymase  is  a 
chief  component  of  the  enzyme  system  in  the  yeast 
cells  which  brings  about  the  fermentation  Tho 
reaction  involves  the  production  from  simple  sugars 
(glucose  and  fructose)  of  alcohol  and  carbon  di- 
oxide Fermentation  processes  are  a  source  both 
of  mdustiinl  alcohol  (ethyl  alcohol  or  ethanol)  and 
of  alcoholic  beverages  (e  g  ,  BEER,  BRANDY,  GIN, 
LIQT7J-  tm,  WHIHKY,  and  WINE)  In  the  United 
States  the  chief  raw  materials  for  the  production 
of  industrial  alcohol  are  cane-sugar  molasses  and 
beet-sugar  molasses.  After  the  molasses  has  been 
diluted  with  water  and  made  slightly  acid  (to  retard 
the  growth  of  bacteria  and1  promote  the  growth  of 
veHst),  it  is  heated  (to  70°F  )  and  a  prepared  yeast 
culture  is  added  The  sucrose  in  the  molasses  is 
(O»  verted  to  glucose  and  fructose  by  the  enzyme 
mvertase  (secreted  by  the  yeast)  and  then  the 
alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide  are  produced  By  dis- 
tillation the  concentration  ot  the  alcohol  can  be 
increased  Also  used  as  sources  of  al<  ohol  are  corn 
and  other  grains,  potatoes,  and  other  start  h-con- 
tainmg  substances,  in  these  tho  starch  is  converted 
to  sugar  in  the  prehmman  stages 
fermented  milk,  whole  or  skim  milk  curdled  to  bev- 
erage or  custarclhke  consistency  by  lactic-acid  pro- 
ducing organisms  Many  forms  of  fermented  milk 
were  originated  by  early  nomadic  herdsmen,  espe- 
cially in  Asia  and  S  and  E  Europe,  and  some  are 
known  in  Scandinavia,  Africa,  and  South  America 
Such  milks  are  believed  to  have  medicinal  value  m 
the  control  of  intestinal  fermentation  by  contribut- 
ing bacteria  which,  establishing  themselves  in  the 
lower  intestine,  predominate  over  putrefactive 
types  Fermented  milks  include  audophilus  milk, 
especially  noted  for  its  therapeutic  value,  cultured 
BTTTTERMILK,  kumiss  (koumiss),  probably  origi- 
nated from  mare's  milk  by  western  Mongols,  effer- 
vescent and  of  acrid  flavor  and  containing  alcohol 
produced  by  yeasts,  tho  similar  kefir  of  SE  Russia, 
yoghurt,  similar  to  the  Armenian  matzoon,  a  highly 
acid,  usually  semisohd,  form  publicized  by  Metch- 
nikoff  in  a  book  on  the  prolongation  of  life  among 
Bulgarian  tribes,  and  the  somewhat  ropy  Scandi- 
navian beverages,  kaelder-maelk  and  filbunke 
Fermi,  Enrico  (enre'ko  fer'mp),  1901-,  American 
physicist,  b  Italy  He  taught  physics  at  the 
universities  of  Florence  and  Rome  In  1939  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  he  was  professor  of 
ph>sics  from  1939  to  1945  at  Columbia  Umv  and 
after  1945  at  the  Umv  of  Chicago  For  his  work  on 
radioactive  substances  he  received  the  1938  Nobel 
Prize  in  Physics  The  ATOMIC  BOMB  project  was 
materially  aided  by  his  early  research  (1934-38) 
and  after  1939  by  his  active  participation  He 
postulated  the  existence  of  an  atomic  particle  which 
he  called  the  neutrino  and  discovered  element  93, 
now  called  neptunium  He  is  the  author  of  Ther- 
modynamics (1937) 

Fermo  (fgr'md),  town  (pop  9,295),  the  Marches, 
central  Italy,  on  a  hill  m  the  Apennines  5  mi  from 
the  Adriatic  It  has  pre-Roman  walls,  interesting 
Roman  remains  (an  arch,  a  theater,  and  a  reser- 
voir), and  a  Gothic  cathedral  Silkworm  culture  is 
the  main  occupation. 

Fermoy  (furmoi').  urban  district  (pop  4.212),  Co 
Cork,  Ireland,  NE  of  Cork  and  on  the  Blackwater, 
here  crossed  by  a  16-arch  stone  bridge  built  in  1866 
There  are  woolen  and  flour  milling,  trade  in  farm 
produce,  and  fishing  A  large  military  station  was 
established  in  Fermoy  late  in  the  19th  cent  A  Ro- 
man Catholic  cathedral  is  hete 
Fern,  Fanny*  see  PARTON,  SARA  PAYBON  WILLIS 
fern,  any  plant  of  the  Filicalcs  order  of  the  phylum 
Ptendophyta,  numbering  several  thousand  spe- 
cies, widely  distributed  but  most  abundant  in  the 
tropics  Early  geologic  predecessors  of  ferns  were 
in  general  similar  to  the  TRE«  FERN  and  contributed 
to  coal  deposits  Modern  ferns  range  from  small 
epiphytes  to  climbing  ferns,  aquatics,  and  tree 
ferns  Typically,  however,  the  ferns  of  North 
America  have  green  fronds  produced  from  a  root- 
stalk  Reproduction  is  achieved  not  by  seeds  (ferns 
have  neither  flowers  nor  seeds)  but  by  asexual 
spores  These  are  borne  in  vanous  ways,  as  in 
rounded  or  elongated  "fruit  dots"  (son)  on  the 
backs  of  fertile  fronds  otherwise  similar  to  the 
sterile  (e  g  ,  the  Boston  fern),  on  a  definite  part  of 
tho  frond  delegated  to  spore  bearing  (o  g  ,  the  in- 
terrupted fern),  under  the  roflexed  edges  of  the 
frond  (e  g ,  the  brake  and  the  maidenhair  fern), 
or  on  specialized  fertile  fionds  that  bear  no  re- 
semblance to  the  sterile  frond  (o  g ,  the  sensitive 
fern)  The  spores  germinate  to  produce  a  small  flat 
structure  (prothaflus)  containing  the  sperm  and 
egg  cells,  the  union  of  which  gives  rise  to  the  leafy 
fern  plant.  This  production  of  both  sexual  and 
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asexual  forms  is  known  as  alternation  of  genera- 
tions There  are  also  vegetative  means  of  multi- 
plication, as  by  runners  in  the  Boston  fern  and  by 
the  rooting  of  the  frond  tip  in  the  walking  fern 
Particularly  valued  as  ornamental  plants,  some 
ferns  have  also  been  used  for  food,  and  the  male 
fern  has  long  been  considered  a  remedy  for  tape- 
worm The  asparagus  fern  and  the  shrub  SWEET 
FERN  arc  not  true  ferns  The  CLUB  MOBS  and  HORSE- 
TAIL are  related  to  the  ferns  and  are  usually  dis- 
tinguished as  fern  allies  There  is  an  American 
Fern  Society  See  Herbert  Durand,  Field  Book  of 
Common  Ferns  (1028).  W  N  Clute,  Our  Ferns 
Their  Haunts,  Habits,  and  Folklore  (1938) 

Fernald,  Merritt  Lyndon  (fur'nuld),  1873-,  Amer- 
ican botanist,  b  Orono,  Maine,  grad  Harvard, 
1897  He  taught  at  Harvard  from  1902  to  1949 
(as  Fisher  professor  of  naturall  history  from  1915) 
and  wag  director  of  the  Gray  Herbarium  there  from 
1937  He  was  the  editor  (with  Benjamin  L  Robm- 
son)  of  the  seventh  edition  (1908)  of  Asa  Gray's 
manual  of  botany  and  of  Rhodora,  journal  of  tho 
New  England  Botanical  Club  Besides  numerous 
botanical  papers  and  monographs,  he  wrote  (with 
A  C  Kmsey)  Edible  Wild  Plants  of  Eastern  North 
America  (1943) 

Fernandez  or  Hernandez,  Gregorio  (grag5'r?6  f£r- 
nan'dath.  ernftn'dath),  c  1570-1636,  Spanish  ba- 
roque sculptor  He  probably  studied  in  Valladohd, 
where  by  1605  he  was  established  and  was  working 


ic  , 

works  of  popular  Castihan  poetry 
erndale.  1  City  (pop  22,523),  SE  Mich  ,  residen- 
tial suburb  of  Detroit;  inc  as  a  village  1919,  as  a 


foi  Philip  IV  He  never  went  to  Italy,  and  his 
natural  and  realistic  figures  are  free  from  Miohel- 
angelesque  exaggeration  His  Pieta,  Raptism,  and 
Mater  Dolorosa  are  famous  examples  of  his  work  to 
be  seen  m  the  churches  and  museum  of  Valladohd 

Others  of  his  fine  works  are  found  throughout      

Spam    A  beautiful  group,  St  Theresa  and  Jesus,  is    Fernie,  city  (pop  2,545),  SE  British  Columbia,  near 
in  the  Church  of  St  Theresa,  Avila  the  Mont  border  and  on  the  Elk  i  iver    It  is  a  coal 

Fernandez,  Juan   (hwin'  fernan'dath),   d     1602', 


Fernando  d*  IToronha  (fifm&n'do1  dft  nurd'nyft), 
group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  off  NE  Brazil, 
c  225  mi.  NE  of  Natal  Discovered  in  1603  by  a 
Portuguese  expedition  under  Fernando  da  No- 
ronha,  it  was  uaed  as  a  penal  colony  by  Brazil  and 
in  1942  was  made  a  military  base 

Fernando  Po  or  Fernando  P6o  :  see  SPANISH  GUINEA 

Fernan  Gonzalez  (fernan'  gontha'lath),  d  970, 
count  of  Castile  Under  him  Castile  gamed  virtual 
independence  from  Leon  His  feats  are  celebrated 
in  an  epic  poem  of  the  13th  cent  ,  one  of  tho  chief 
works  of  popular  Castihan 

Fernd 

tial  s  , 

city  1927  Metal  products  and  synthetic  resins  are 
among  the  city's  products  B  Residential  borough 
(pop  2,740),  SW  Pa  ,  near  Johnstown,  inc  1896 

Feme  Islands,  see  FARNE  ISLANDS 

Fernel,  Jean  Francois  (zha'  fraswa'  ferneT),  1497- 
1558,  French  physician,  professor  of  medicine  at 
the  Umv  of  Paris  Besides  contributing  numerous 
medical  writings  (including  Universa  medicina, 
1654).  which  advanced  medical  progress,  he  cor- 
rected many  errors  of  Galen  He  also  wrote  on 
astionomy  and  mathematics  See  study  by  C.  S 
Shernngton  (1946) 

Ferney-  Voltaire  (ferna'-vdlteV),  town  and  commune 
(pop  822),  Am  dept  ,  E  central  France,  near  Ge- 
neva It  grew  after  VOLTAIRE,  m  1758,  bought  the 
seigniory  of  Ferney  to  escape  molestation  from 
both  the  Genevese  and  the  French  authorities 
Hero  the  "patriarch  of  Ferney"  lived  until  1778, 
he  built  the  local  church  and  founded  a  pottery  in- 
dustry which,  levivod  by  the  Fiench  government, 
has  formed  some  of  the  finest  craftsmen  of  modern 
France  Voltaire's  handsome  residence  still  stands 


,  ,  , 

Spanish  or  Portuguese  navigator  in  tho  Pacific 
There  were  several  pilots  of  the  name  in  Spanish 
America  and  much  confusion  about  them  One  of 
them  discovered  how  to  increase  sailing  speed  off 
the  Peruvian  and  Chilean  coast  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  trade  winds  far  out  to  sea  He  is  also 
said  to  have  discovered  the  Juan  Fernandez  Islands 
before  1572,  possibly  in  1563 

Fernandez  de  Avellaneda,  Alonso  see  AVELLANEDA, 
ALONSO  FERNANDEZ  DE 

Fernandez  de  C&rdoba,  Francisco  (franthe'skO  fer- 
nrin'dath  da  kor'dhobil)  ,  d  1518',  Spanish  explorer 
Sailing  from  Cuba  on  a  slave  hunt,  he  discovered 
Yucatdn  in  1517  Here,  in  a  battle  with  the  Maya, 
he  received  wounds  from  which  he  was  to  die  after 
his  return  to  Cuba 

Fernandez  de  C&rdoba,  Francisco,  d  1526?,  Spanish 
conquistador  Sent  in  1524  by  Pedro  ARIAB  DE 
AVILA  to  deprive  Oil  GONZALEZ  DB  AVILA  of  his 
claims  to  Nicaragua,  FernAndez  de  C6rdoba  found- 
ed Ls6N  and  GRANADA  Trying  to  seize  Nicaragua 
for  himself,  he  was  surprised  by  his  commander  and 
put  to  death 

Fernandez  de  C&rdoba,  Gonzalo  (gontha'16),  1453- 
1515  Spanish  general,  called  the  Great  Captain 
He  fought  m  the  civil  wars  preceding  and  following 
the  accession  of  ISABELLA  I  and  in  the  conquest  of 
Granada  From  1495  to  1498  he  commanded  the 
army  aiding  Naples  against  Charles  VIII  of 
France  After  expeditions  against  the  rebels  of 
Granada  and  the  Turks  he  returned  to  Italy  as  an 
ally  of  Louis  XII  of  France,  who  had  joined  with 
Ferdinand  V  of  Castile  to  partition  Naples  (see 
ITALIAN  WARS)  When  Naples  had  been  con- 
quered, he  expelled  the  French  and  served  as 
governor  till  1507,  when  he  lost  the  king's  favor 

Fernandez  de  Lizardi,  Jos*  Joaquln  (hosa'  hw&kon' 
fernftn'das  d&  lesnr'de),  1776-1827,  Mexican  jour- 
nalist, novelist,  and  dramatist,  known  by  his 
pseudonjm  El  Pensador  Mexicano  His  most  im- 
poitant  work  is  the  picaresque  novel,  El  PenquiUo 
Sarniento  (1816-30,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Itching  Parrot, 
1942),  which  depicts  scenes  of  Mexican  life  See 
biography  by  J  R  Spell  (1931) 

Fernandez  de  Morttin,  Leandro  (laan'dro  fernan'- 
dath  da  m&rftten').  1760-1828,  Spanish  dramatist 
and  poet  I  He  was  a  Francophile  who  aided  with  the 
Bonapartes  and  after  Napoleon's  fall  lived  a  life  of 
exile  in  France  His  poetry  is  mediocre,  but  he 
wrote  successful  prose  comedies  after  the  manner 
of  Mohere  The  best  of  these  is  El  st  de  las  ninas 
[the  maidens'  consent]  (1806) 

Fernandez  Ifavarrete,  Juan*  see  NAVARRETE,  JUAN 
FERNANDEZ 

Fernandina  (furnftnde'nu),  city  (pop  3,492),  co  seat 
of  Nassau  co  ,  extreme  NE  Fla  ,  on  Amelia  Island 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Marys  It  is  a  port  of  entry 
and  a  shrimping,  fishing,  and  pulp-manufactunng 
center  The  region  was  known  in  the  16th  cent  , 
and  in  the  1680s  it  was  the  site  of  a  Spanish  fort 
During  tho  18th  cent  the  region  changed  hands 
many  times  Fernandma  was  declared  a  free  port 
in  1808  and  developed  rapidly  as  a  resort  of  smug- 
glers, slave  traders,  and  pirates  The  old  Spanish 
fort  was  taken  by  Americans  m  1812,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  close  of  1817  that  the  port  was  perma- 
nently captured  Fort  Clinch,  now  a  state  park, 
was  built  m  1847-61;  in  the  Civil  War,  Union 
troops  seized  and  occupied  it  (1862). 


and  lumber  center 

Fernkorn,  Anton  Dominik  (im'tOn  dS'me'nfk  fe>n'- 
korn)  ,  1813-78,  German  sculptor  Emigrating  from 
Prussia  to  Vienna,  he  became  dnector  of  the  im- 
perial btonze  foundry  His  principal  monuments 
are  the  equestrian  figures,  with  prancing  horses,  of 
St  George,  Archduke  Charles,  and  Prince  Eugene 
(done  in  collaboration  with  others) 

Fernow,  Bernhard  Eduard  (fur'no),  1851-1923, 
American  forester,  b  Germany  In  1876  he  came  to 
the  Umted  States  and  became  a  leader  in  tho 
movement  to  protect  forests  against  fire  and  ex- 
ploitation In  1886  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Forestry,  U  S  Ivept  of  Agriculture 
He  organized  several  of  the  schools  of  forestry  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  Among  his  publi- 
cations are  Economics  of  Forestry  (1902),  A  Brief 
History  of  Forestry  (19fl7)  ,  and  Care  of  Trees  (1910) 

Ferozepore  (fur6zrpor),  town  (pop  82,502),  S  Pun- 
jab state,  N  India  It  was  founded  by  Firoz  Shah 
Tughluk  (reigned  1351-88),  sultan  of  Delhi  Im- 
portant engagements  in  the  Sikh  Wars  were  fought 
near  by 

Ferrante-  see  FERDINAND  I,  king  of  Naples 

Ferrar,  Nicholas  (fe'rnr),  1592-1637,  English  theolo- 
gian He  was  associated  (1618-23)  with  tho  Vu- 
gima  Company  and,  with  his  brother  John,  pla\od 
a  notable  role  in  its  affairs  He  letired  fiom  Parlia- 
ment and  founded  (1625)  a  religious  Utopian  com- 
munity at  Little  Gidding  in  Huntingdonshire, 
visited  (1633)  by  Chailes  I,  but  attacked  as  an 
"Armiman  nunneiy"  and  disbanded  by  Parliament 
in  1647  Ferrar  left  in  manuscript  a  harmony  of 
the  Gospels  See  biographies  by  T  T  Carter 
(1892)  and  H  P  K  Skipton  (1907),  J  E  Acland. 
Little  Gidding  and  Its  Inmates  in  the  Time  of 
Charles  I  (1903),  The  Ferrar  Papers  (od.  by  B 
Blackstone,  1938) 

Ferrara  (fura'ru,  Ital  far-ra'ra),  city  (pop  58,187), 
capital  of  Ferrara  prov  ,  Emiha-Romagna,  N  cen- 
tra' Italy  On  a  low,  marshy  plain  with  much  re- 
claimed land,  it  is  now  an  agricultural  center,  but 
works  of  art  recall  its  past  splendor  In  the  13th 
cent  the  EHTB  family  founded  here  a  powerful  prin- 
cipality, and  m  the  Renaissance  commerce,  learn- 
ing, punting,  and  the  arts  flourished  about  the  bril- 
liant court  Ariosto  and  Tasso  lived  here,  and 
Savonarola  was  born  in  Ferrara  After  the  city  was 
incorporated  (1598)  in  the  Papal  States,  it  declined 
Severe  damage  in  the  Second  World  War  spared 
the  14th-century  moated  castle  and  the  Roman- 
esque-Gothic cathedral  Foremost  among  the  pal- 
aces of  Ferrara  are  the  Palazzo  dei  Diamanti  and 
the  Schifanoia 

Ferrara-Florence,  Council  of,  1438-45,  second  part 
of  the  17th  ecumenical  council  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  first  part  was  the  Council  of 
Basel,  tanomcally  convened  but  after  1437  schis- 
matic (see  COUNCIL,  ECUMENICAL,  and  BASEL, 
COUNCIL  OF)  The  chief  goal  at  Ferrara  was  to  end 
the  Schism  of  East  and  West,  it  was  greatly  pro- 
moted by  John  VII,  Byzantine  emperor,  who,  hard 
pressed  by  the  Turks,  hoped  Christian  union  might 
save  his  empire  '  The  council,  consummation  of 
years  of  negotiations,  was  opened  by  the  papal 
legate  at  Ferrara  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  the 
Council  of  Basel.  The  representatives  of  tho  East 
arrived  soon  after  the  council's  beginning;  (Jan  , 
1438)  ,  they  included  the  emperor,  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  canonical  representatives  of  the 
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other  Orthodox  patriarchs,  and  the  metropolitan  of 
Kiev,  head  of  the  Russian  Church  The  questions 
between  East  and  West  were  the  filiogue  clause  of 
the  CREED,  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the 
EUCHARIST,  the  definition  of  purgatory,  and  the 
nature  of  the  papal  jurisdiction  The  discussions 
were  generally  conducted  without  aceibity,  the 
leading  figure  being  BESBARION,  archbishop  of 
Nicaea,  leader  of  the  moderates  among  the  Ortho- 
dox About  a  year  after  its  commencement  the 
council  moved  to  Florence  (Jan  ,  1439)  because  of 
the  plague  at  Ferrara  and  of  the  financial  induce- 
ments of  the  Florentines  In  July,  1439,  the  pope 
issued  the  bull  Lactentur  coeli,  announcing  the 
religious  union  of  East  and  Went,  which  had  been 
ratified  by  both  aides,  except  for  a  few  Orthodox 
On  the  questions  at  issue  the  Orthodox  conceded 
that  the  Latins  might  use  the  filwque  in  the  creed 
and  unleavened  bread  at  Mass  without  danger  to 
faith  or  right  custom,  they  also  accepted  the  Latin 
definition  of  purgatory  and  the  papal  supiemacy 
over  tho  patnaiohs,  without  prejudice  to  patri- 
archal jurisdiction  in  the  patriarchates  The  Ortho- 
dox departed  fiom  Itnlv,  but  after  their  rotuin  the 
party  opposed  to  union  on  the  council's  terms 
gamed  power,  and  before  any  lasting  8t  length 
could  bo  given  the  union  Constantinople  fell  to  the 
Turku,  who  controlled  tho  patnan  hate  of  ( 'onstan- 
tinople  thereafter  The  eoum  il  c  ontmued  to  Hit  af- 
ter the  union  wan  announced  until  1445,  moving  to 
the  Lateran  in  1443  Its  principal  business  was 
then  to  bring  bac  k  into  union  with  the  Holv  See 
the  smaller  non-Orthodox  churches,  10,  Armeni- 
an, Jacobite,  Nestormn,  and  Maronite  Of  these,  as 
of  the  Orthodox,  small  groups  entered  the  Roman 
communion,  but  there  was  no  great  reunion  Tho 
thief  result  of  the  council  was  probably  tho  in- 
crease of  piestige  it  lent  to  the  Holv  See  It  also 
was  important  in  bringing  Bessanon  and  other 
Greeks  into  Italv,  strengthening  the  cultural  con- 
nection between  East  and  West 

Ferrari,  Gaudenzio  (goudan'tsfti  feY-ra're),  c  1480- 
1546,  Italian  paintei ,  one  of  the  leading  leptesenta- 
tives  of  the  Lombaid  school  He  worked  chieflv  in 
the  churches  of  Vaiallo  (N  Piedmont),  Vetcelh, 
and  Milan  and  pioduced  inanv  works,  including 
tempeia,  oil,  and  fie-sco,  most  of  them  now  in  tho 
galleries  of  Lombaidv  and  Piedmont  At  its  best 
his  ait  is  characterized  by  inventiveness,  hne  feel- 
ing foi  the  dramatic  and  decorative,  and  bright  and 
pleasing  color  Notable  examples  include  the  fres- 
coes in  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazio.  Varallo.  portray- 
ing 20  scenes  from  the  life  of  Chiist,  the  fine  altar- 
piece,  Marriage  of  St  Catherine,  for  San  Gaudenzio, 
Vaiallo,  and  fioscoes  for  three  of  the  chapels  on  the 
Sacied  Mountain  of  Varallo  Other  excellent  Fer- 
rari frescoes,  depicting  incidents  in  the  Jives  of 
Mary  Magdalene  and  the  Virgin,  are  in  the  Church 
of  San  Cnstoforo.  \ercelh,  aluo  ('far  of  Singing 
Angela  in  Santa  Maim  dei  Miracoh,  at  Saronno, 
and  tho  Scourging  of  Christ,  in  Santa  Maria  dello 
Grazie,  Milan  See  study  by  Ethel  Halsev  (1904). 

Ferrari,  Giuseppe  (jSoze'p'pa),  1812-76,  Italian  phi- 
losopher and  politician  A  thorough  skeptic  in  meta- 
physics, he  devoted  himself  to  the  more  active  as- 
pects of  social,  political,  and  historical  philosophy. 
From  his  self-imposed  exile  in  France  (1837-59), 
he  exeited  influence  on  the  RISOKUIMKNTO  Hia 
development  of  a  philosophy  of  revolution  in  La 
filosofia  delta  rivoluiwne  (1851)  and  Histoire  dea 
revolutions  (1858)  encouraged  the  radical  and 
liberal  elements  in  Italv  to  act  Returning  to  Italy 
in  1859  he  strove  for  a  federahzed  state,  described  in 
his  La  federazione  repubblicana  (1851),  thus  oppos- 
ing the  umtanan  and  monarchical  schemes  of 
Cavour. 

Ferraris,  Galileo  (galela'd  far-ra'res),  1847-07, 
Italian  physicist  and  electrical  engineer.  He  is 
noted  for  his  work  on  alternating  currents  and  for 
hia  discovery  (1885)  of  the  rotary  magnetic  field, 
through  which  he  promoted  tho  development  of 
alternating-current  motors 

Ferreira,  Antonio  (anteVnvO  fure'ru),  c  1528-1569, 
Portuguese  dramatist  and  poet  He  studied  canon 
law  in  the  Univ  of  Coimbra  and  was  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Renaissam  e  He  was  pnvv  coun- 
cilor and  magistrate  but  found  tune  to  write  dra- 
mas and  l>rics  His  immortal  work  is  the  drama 
In6a  de  Castro,  written  sometime  between  1553  and 
1567,  probably  around  1567  He  also  wrote  two 
comedies,  Rristo  and  O  cwso  [the  jealous  husband]. 
Pofmas  lusitanos  is  a  collection  of  sonnets,  odes, 
epistles,  eclogues,  and  epigrams  His  st>  le  is  gen- 
erally grave  and  elevated,  and  his  writings  show 
his  classical  learning  The  greatness  of  Ferreira's 
contribution  to  the  development  of  the  Portuguese 
language  and  literature  is  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause he  died  of  plague  when  still  relatively  young. 

Ferrel,  William  (fg'rul),  1817-91,  American  meteor- 
ologist, h.  Fulton  co.,  Pa  ,  grad  Bethany  College, 
now  in  West  Virginia.  For  several  years  he  worked 
on  the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  from  1867  until 
1882  ho  was  employed  on  the  government  coast 
and  geodetic  survey.  He  did  valuable  research 
on  tides,  currents,  winds,  and  storms  and  wrote 
extensively,  his  works  include  Tidal  Researches 
(1874)  and  Meteorological  Researches  (1875-81). 
He  formulated  Petrel's  law:  moving  bodies  on  the 
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earth's  surface  are  deflected  to  the  right  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  and  to  the  left  in  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere,  the  amount  of  deflection  varies 
with  the  velocity  of  the  motion  and  with  the 
latitude.  This  deflection  is  due  to  the  rotation  of 
the  earth;  it  is  zero  at  the  equator  and  greatest  near 
the  poles.  The  law  is  of  wide  application  in  ex- 
plaining the  ways  of  air  currents  BUYS-BALLOT 
formulated  a  related  law 
Ferrer,  Vincent,  see  VINCKKT  FKKHER,  SAINT 
Ferrer  Guardia,  Francisco  (franth£'sk5  ffireV  gwar'- 
dytU,  1859-1909,  Spanish  educator  and  politician 
An  ardent  liberal,  anticlerical,  and  republican,  he 
took  refuge  in  France  (1886),  where  he  became  a 
socialist  He  returned  to  Spam  to  found  (1901)  an 
anticlerical,  antimihtariBt  school  at  Barcelona  Ac- 
cused of  complicity  in  the  attempt  (1900)  to  mur- 
der Alfonso  XIII,  he  was,  however,  released  and 
continued  his  educational  work  until  1909,  when 
he  was  convicted  of  taking  pait  in  the  violent  up- 
rising that  had  just  shaken  Barcelona  He  was  exe- 
cuted His  death  was  viewed  by  liberals  every- 
where as  a  judicial  murder 

Ferrero,  Gughelmo  (goolvel'mO  far-ra'ro),  1871- 
1942,  Italian  man  of  letters  and  historian  With  his 
father-in-law,  the  crimmologist  Ceware  Lornbroso, 
he  collaborated  in  the  writing  of  La  donna  delin- 
quent?, and  his  interest  m  psychology'  and  sociology 
permeates  all  his  writings  An  outspoken  critic  of 
Fascism,  Ferrero  was  exiled  by  Mussolini  and  be- 
came (1030)  professor  of  history  at  the  Univ  of 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  where  ho  died  Among  his 
numerous  works  the  best  known*  deal  with  Roman 
history,  notably  The  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome 
(Lng  tr  ,  5  vols  ,  1907-9),  a  highly  readable  and 
challenging  work,  which,  however,  has  been  criti- 
cized h\  many  professional  historians  He  also 
wrote  The  Ruin  of  Ancient  ('utilization  (Eng  tr  , 
1921),  The  Life  of  Caesar  (Eng  tr  ,  193  i),  and  The 
Women  of  the  Caesars  (Eng  tr  ,  1935)  In  his  last 
years  ho  wrote  extensively  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tionary and  Napoleonic  periods  The  Gamble 
Bonajnrte  in  Italy  (Eng  tr  ,  1939),  The  Reconstruc- 
tion of  Europe'  Talleyrand  and  the  Congress  of 
Vitnna  (Eng  tr ,  1941),  and  The  Principles  of 
Power  (Eng  tr  ,  1942)  are  attempts  at  pointing,  by 
historical  parallels,  toward  a  solution  of  the  modern 
political  world  crisis  Ferrero  also  wrote  several 
novels  Most  of  his  later  works  appeared  originally 
in  French 

ferret.  The  American  ferret — the  black-footed  fer- 
ret— is  the  laigest  North  American  weasel  It  in- 
habits the  Great  Plains,  and  its  chief  piey  is  the 
prairie  dog  It  is  extremely  tare  About  2  ft  long, 
it  is  yellow  buff,  marked  with  brown,  and  has  a 
black  maskhke  band  across  the  eyes,  a  black-tipped 
tail,  and  black  feet  The  Old  World  feriet  IB  a 
domesticated  breed  of  polecat  with  the  head  and 
body  about  14  in  long,  native  probably  to  Africa 
and  used  at  least  since  Roman  times  for  hunting 
rats,  mice,  and  rabbits 

Fern,  Ciro  (che'ro  feVrC),  lb34-89,  Italian  painter, 
etcher,  and  architect,  the  most  celebrated  pupil  of 
Pietro  da  Cortona  He  imitated  Cortona's  stvlo 
with  such  success  that  he  was  employed  to  complete 
his  unfinished  woiks  in  the  Pitti  Palace  and 
in  Rome  Among  his  chief  independent  works  are 
the  biblical  frescoes  in  Santa  Maria  Maggioie, 
Bergamo,  and  the  frescoes  in  the  cupola  of  Sant' 
Agnese  m  Agone,  Rome,  and  his  masterpiece,  M 
Ambrose,  an  altarpiece  in  San  Ambrogio,  Rome 
Others  are  Triumph  of  Bacchus  (Hampton  Court, 
London)  and  Christ  on  the  Cross  (Uffizi) 
Fern,  Ennco  (anre'kS),  186b-l<)29,  Italian  crimmol- 
ogist He  continued  the  scientific  study  of  crime 
begun  by  Lombroso,  emphasizing  social  and  eco- 
nomic factors  He  recommended  classification  of 
criminals  as  a  basis  for  preventive  tieatment  and 
advocated  "penal  substitutes  "  Argentina's  penal 
code  of  1921  was  based  on  his  ideas,  but  the  Italian 
code  which  Fern  drew  up  in  the  same  year  was  re- 
jected by  the  Fascist  regime  He  edited  Aeanti,  a 
Socialist  daily,  for  many  years  Of  his  several 
books  the  best  known  is  Criminal  Sociology  (1884, 
Eng  tr  ,  1917) 

Fern,  Luigi  (Iwe'je),  1826-95,  Italian  philosopher, 
educated  in  France  He  taught  in  both  French  and 
Italian  universities  and  his  wotks  show  the  influ- 
ence of  both  French  and  Italian  thought  As  a 
historian  of  philosophy,  he  sought  a  reconciliation 
of  the  prevailing  psychology  with  idealism  His 
works  include  II  genio  d'Anatotele  (I860),  11  senao 
commune  nella  filosofia  (1872),  and  two  highly  es- 
teemed historical  studies  m  French,  Easai  sur 
Vhistoire  de  la  philosophic  en  Italic  au  XIX  siedc 
(1809)  and  La  Psychologic  de  I'aasociation  depuis 
tiobbes  juagu'a  no*  jours  (1883) 
Ferriday,  town  (pop  2,857),  E  La.,  near  the  Missis- 
sippi, founded  1903,  me  as  a  village  1905,  as  a 
town  1927.  It  has  railroad  shops  and  cotton  gins 
A  large  pecan  plantation  is  near  by 
Ferner,  Sir  David  (fe'rfiur),  1843-1928,  Scottish 
neurologist  He  served  as  professor  of  neuropa- 
thology  at  King's  College,  London.  His  work  on  the 
cerebral  localization  of  control  of  bodilv  functions 
confirmed  and  extended  that  of  earlier  investiga- 
tors. He  wrote  The  Functions  of  the  Brain  (1876) 
and  Cerebral  Localisation  (1878). 
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Perrier,  James  Frederick,  1808-64.  Scottish  philoso- 
pher He  was  a  professor  at  Edinburgh  (1842-45) 
and  at  St.  Andrews  from  1845  until  his  death  His 
major  work,  the  Institutes  of  Metapkync  (1854), 
argued  against  the  absolute  existence  of  matter 
and  for  the  coexistence  of  mind  and  matter  in  all 
experience  See  biography  by  E  S  Haldane(1899) 

Femer,  SuaanBdmonstone,1782-1854,Scottish  nov- 
elist In  Marriage  (1818),  The  Inheritance  (1824), 
and  Destiny  (1831),  she  drew  lively  satirical  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  societv  The  Memoir  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Svaan  Femer  (ed  byj  A  Do  vie,  1898) 
was  repubhshed  with  the  novels  in  1928,  when  them 
was  a  considerable  revival  of  interest  in  Mitw 
Ferncr's  woik 

Ferris,  Warren  Angus  1810-73,  American  fur  trader 
and  fiontier  surveyor,  b.  Glen  Falls,  NY  Most 
of  his  childhood  was  spent  in  Buffalo,  but  m  1828 
he  left  home,  adventuring  westward  In  1830  at 
St  Louis  he  was  engaged  by  the  American  Fur 
Company,  and  the  next  five  vears  he  spent  as  a 

'company  trader  and  tiapper  in  the  Rocky  Mts 
After  returning  briefly  to  Buffalo  in  1835,  he  went 
(1830)  to  Texas,  where  he  surveyed  much  of  NE 
and  N  Texas,  me  lading  t  he  site  of  Dallas  He  spent 
his  \oarn  after  1847  on  his  farm  near  Dallas,  doing 
some  surveying  and  hunting  on  the  side,  as  well  as 
building  up  a  library  (rare  in  frontier  Texas) 
His  Life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  first  published 
(though  not  in  entiiet})  in  the  Western  Literary 
Ifexsenyer  at  Buffalo  in  1843-14,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  early  Western  doc  urnents  An  edition 
by  Paul  C  Phillips  appeared  m  1940 

Ferris,  Woodbndge  Nathan,  1853-1928,  American 
educator  and  public  official,  b  Tioga  co  ,  NY 
After  study  (1873-74)  at  the  Univ  of  Michigan,  he 
taught  in  country  schools,  and  bee  ame  a  successful 
school  supei  uitendent  in  Illinois  In  1884  he  found- 
ed a  college  at  Big  Rapids,  MM  h  ,  the  Ferns  Insti- 
tute, of  which  he  temained  head  until  hia  death 
Ho  became  active  in  Democ  ratic  paity  politics,  and 
as  governor  (1913  10)  of  Michigan  he  gamed  the 
title  of  '  Good  Grav  Governor  "  In  1922  he  won  a 
notable  \utorv  when  he  was  elected  to  tho  US 
Senate,  the  hist  Democrat  to  gain  this  office  in 
Michigan  since  1863 

Ferns,  town  (pop  1,430),  N  Texas  S  of  Dallas,  set- 
tled 1870,  me  1874  It  is  m  a  blackland  farming 
area  notable  for  producing  onions  It  also  makes 
bricks 

Fernsburg,  town  (pop  1,347),  W  Vt  ,  S  of  Bui  ling- 
ton,  on  Lake  Champlam,  granted  1762,  settled 
1785  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  Friends 
"Rokohy,"  home  of  the  writer  Rowland  E  Robin- 
son, was  an  Undet ground  Railroad  station 

Ferns  wheel,  gigantic  revolving  wheel  built  for  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  held  in  Chicago  in 
1893  It  was  designed  and  construe  tod  b>  George 
W.  Ferris,  an  American  engineer  of  Galesburg,  111 
The  wheel  was  built  on  the  tension  spoke  principle, 
having  two  rims,  between  which  were  carried  36  <  ars, 
each  capable  of  holding  40  passengers  The  wheel 
was  250  ft  in  diameter,  the  supporting  towers  140 
ft  high,  and  the  total  weight  of  the  apparatus 
about  1 ,200  tons  Imitations  have  since  been  built 
for  various  exhibitions 

ferroconcrete   see  CONCRETE 

Ferrol,  El  (el  fiMl'),  official!)  El  Ferrol  de!  Caudulo 
(del  koudhe'lyo),  citv  (pop  40,664),  La  Corufta 
prov  ,  NW  Spam,  in  Galicia,  an  Atlantic  port  The 
naval  base,  first  built  in  the  18th  cent ,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  Spain  Shipbuilding  and  iron- 
works are  the  mam  industries.  Francisco  Franco 
was  born  heie 

Ferry,  Jules  (zhul'  fe>c'),  1832-93,  French  states- 
man A  journalist  and  a  politician,  he  rose  to  prom- 
inence as  minister  of  public  instruction  (1879-80, 
1882)  and  was  twice  premier  (1880-81,  1883-85) 
Ferrv  established  the  modern  (tench  educational 
system  with  universal,  fice,  and  compulsory  edu- 
cation in  the  primaiy  schools  An  anticlerical,  he 
seculaiized  the  schools  and  dissolved  thobe  re- 
ligious orders  that  weie  not  authonzed  to  teach 
The  curriculum  and  the  upper  grades  were  ex- 
panded under  his  guidance  Feri>  13  best  known, 
however,  as  the  builder  of  the  Fiench  colonial  em- 
pire Developing  a  philosophy  of  impeiiahsm,  ho 
accepted  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  was  will- 
ing to  cooperate  with  Bismarck  in  oidcr  to  get 
compensation  elsewhere  During  his  piemiership 
the  Fiench  occupied  Tunis,  entered  Tonkin  and 
Madagascar,  and  penetiated  the  legions  of  the  Ni- 
ger and  the  Congo  Feny  was  oveithiown  by 
Clemenceau  after  a  temporal  y  defeat  of  the  French 
army  in  Indo-China.  He  was  assassinated  by  a  re- 
ligious fanatic  See  T  F  Power,  Jules  Ferry  and 
the  Renaissance  of  French  Imperialism  (1944) 

ferry,  a  passage  across  water  b\  boat,  provided  for 
the  public  upon  payment  of  a  toll  Over  a  narrow 
waterway  foot  passengers  may  be  ferried  in  row- 
boats  Vehicles  and  animals  are  often  carried 
across  on  barges  with  flat  bottoms  If  the  passage 
is  short,  such  a  ferryboat  may  be  propelled  by 
means  of  a  c  ham  which  lies  on  the  bed  of  the  stream 
and  is  made  fast  on  shore  at  each  end.  In  the  boat 
it  passes  over  a  drum  which  is  turned  by  hand 
power  or  b\  an  engine  Another  kind  of  ferry  for 
rivers  has  a  boat  attached  to  one  end  of  a  long 
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chain  or  rope,  the  other  end  of  which  Is  fastened  to 
a  stationary  buoy  somewhat  upstream  and  in  the 
middle  This  is  used  where  the  current  is  strong 
enough  to  propel  the  boat  bv  pressure  upon  its  side 
Where  regular  passenger  traffic  is  heavy  or  whore 
the  distance  traversed  is  greater,  large  ferryboats 
propelled  by  power  are  used,  ordinarily  with  a  screw 
at  each  end  In  places  where  a  bridge  cannot  be 
used,  large  vessels,  sometimes  paddle-driven,  trans- 
port railroad  trains  auoss  water  between  ti  ac  k  and 
track.  Specially  built  ocean  femes  have  made  pos- 
sible, since  1936,  a  through  tram  service  between 
London  and  Paris  The  passengers  entrain  in  either 
London  or  Paris,  the  cars  are  ferried  across  the 
English  Channel  between  Dover  and  Dunkirk,  and 
the  occupants  alight  without  having  left  the  tram 
throughout  the  entire  trip 

Fersen,  Count  Frednk  Axel  (frS'drlk  ak'sul  ff  r'sun), 
1719-94,  Swedish  politician  and  soldier,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  McPhersons  of  Scotland.  He  seived  in 
the  French  army  (1743-48)  and  retned  as  briga- 
dier general  As  lieutenant  general  in  the  Swedish 
army  (1750-57),  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Seven  Years  War  Fersen  was  a  leader  of  the  noble 
faction  called  the  Hats  After  the  coup  d'etat  of 
GUBTAVUS  III,  ho  became  the  king's  adviser  At 
the  diet  of  1789  he  opposed  the  king's  war  policy 
and  was  arrested  He  was  soon  released  and  le- 
tired  fi  om  politics  His  Histonska  Skriftt  r,  a  history 
of  18th-centuiy  Sweden  (largely  autobiographical), 
is  more  interesting  than  accurate 
Fersen,  Count  Hans  Axel,  1755-1810,  Swedish  sol- 
dier and  diplomat,  son  of  Count  Frednk  Axel  Fer- 
sen He  entered  (1779)  the  French  service,  was 
aide-de-camp  of  Rochambeau  m  America,  and  la- 
ter at  the  court  of  Versailles  became  a  favorite  of 
Mane  Antoinette  He  was  recalled  (1784)  to  Swe- 
den, but  returned  to  Pans  at  the  eve  of  the  V  rench 
Revolution  In  1791  he  helped  BouiiLlc  plan  the 
flight  of  Louis  XVI  and  Mane  Antoinette  and  him- 
self drove  their  coach  outside  the  city  limits,  but 
the  roval  couple  were  arrested  at  Varennes  Fersen 
later  held  diplomatic  posts  at  Vienna  and  Brussels 
and  in  1801  was  made  maishul  of  Sweden  by  Gus- 
tavus  IV,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Get  many  in 
the  Napoleonic  Wai  a  Aftei  the  Swedish  revolu- 
tion of  1809  Fersen  was  accused  by  popular  rumor 
of  reactionary  intrigues,  and  he  was  killed  by  a 
mob  See  his  own  diaries  (Kng  tr  ,  1902) ,  Marjone 
Coryn,  Mane  Antoinette  and  Axtl  de  Fersen  (1938) 
Evan  John  (pseud  of  E  V  Simpson),  Kings 
Masque  (1941) 

fertility  rites,  magico-rehgious  ceremonies  to  insure 
abundance  of  food  and  birth  of  t  hildien  In  primi- 
tive agricultural  so<  leties  natural  phenomena,  such 
as  rainfall,  the  fe<  undity  of  the  earth,  and  the  ap- 
pearance, disappearan<  e,  and  reappearam  o  of  vege- 
tation were  jHsrsomfied  and  thought  to  act  in  terms 
of  human  generation  These  phenomena  are  »\m- 
bohzed  in  the  sacied  mythical  marriages  of  Mother 
Earth,  the  mother  goddess  (c  g  ,  CYBEUE,  ISHTAR, 
and  D&METER),  and  the  sun-god  or  ruler  of  heaven 

S3  g  ,  Arm,  T  \MMUZ,  and  ZEUS)  and  the  birth  and 
eath  of  their  piogeny  (see  OSIRIS,  P*RSEPHONE) 
The  sa<  red  drama  is  the  fertility  rite  par  ext  ellenc  e 
It  depic  ts  the  marriage  and  m<  ludes  a  story  of 
birth,  death,  and  resunection,  sy  mbohzing  the 
periodicity  of  nature  J'crtihtv  rites  include  acts 
of  sympathetic  magic,  e  g  ,  kindling  of  fires  (sym- 
bolizing the  sun)  and  scattering  the  reproductive 
organs  of  animals  on  the  fields,  displays  of  phallic 
symbols,  and  even  ritual  prostitution  A  ritual 
dance  including  a  mock  battle,  e  g  ,  the  Green  Corn 
dance  of  the  NATCHEZ  INDIANS,  was  a  topical  de- 
vice to  ward  off  spirits  hostile  to  crops  Sacrifices 
released  the  powers  embodied  in  humans,  animals, 
and  plants  and  so  made  the  fields  productive  Gen- 
erally the  same  magic  was  believed  effective  in  en- 
hancing agricultural  and  human  fertility  Some 
fertility  rites  have  come  down  to  modern  times  in  a 
somewhat  disguised  form,  e  g  ,  the  Maypole  dance 
and  carnivals 

fertilization,  in  biology,  a  process  in  the  REPRODUC- 
TION of  both  plants  and  animals,  involving  the 
union  of  two  unlike  sexual  cells,  or  gametes,  the 
SPERM  and  the  OVUM  or  egg  In  the  flowers  of  higher 
plants,  the  process  occurs  when,  aftei  POLI  IN  \TIOV 
and  the  growth  of  the  pollen  tube  down  the  style  to 
establish  contact  with  the  egg  cell,  one  sperm  mi- 
cleus  of  the  pollen  enters  the  egg  and  fuses  with  the 
nucleus  of  the  egg  The  process  occurs  also  in  the 
mosses  and  ferns  differing  in  that  the  fapeim  is  ac- 
tively motile  and  swims  down  the  neck  of  the  egg 
chamber  (archegomum)  to  fuse  with  (fertilize)  the 
egg  cell  In  the  higher  animals,  the  fundamental 
principle  is  the  same  The  sperm  or  male  cell  fuses 
with  the  ovum,  a  new  individual  developing  subse- 
quently Fertilisation  is  especially  important  in 
that,  by  the  fusion  of  the  nuclear  mate)  ml,  the  in- 
heritable characters  of  the  parent  cells  are  carried 
in  the  genes,  which  are  brought  together  to  be  re- 
arranged and  recombmed  in  the  fertilized  ovum 
Cross-fertilization,  in  botany,  indicates  the  fusion 
of  an  ovum  of  one  flowei  with  the  sperm  of  another 
flower,  as  distinguished  from  self-fertilization  m 
which  ovum  and  sperm  from  the  same  flower  are 
fused. 

fertilizer,  material  applied  to  the  SOIL  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  increasing  its  nourishment  for  plants 
Plants  require  mtiogen,  potassium,  phosphorus, 
and  other  chemical  elements  for  piopor  growth, 
when  these  are  lacking  in  the  soil,  they  may  be 
introduced  by  the  application  of  oiganic  fertilizers, 
such  as  barnyard  manure,  fish  or  bone  meal,  and 
packing-house  wastes,  or  by  inorganic  or  artificial 
fertilizers — chemicals  which  contain  these  ele- 
ments Nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
muuate  of  potash  are  commercial  fertilizer  ma- 
terials, used  either  separately  or  mixed  m  definite 
proportions,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  soil  and 
crop  Machinery  of  various  types  is  used  for  dis- 
tributing fertilizers  in  the  soil,  eithei  with  the  seed 
or  before  or  after  seeding  The  fertility  of  the  soil 
is  inci  eased  b>  plowing  crops  under  and  by  growing 
leguminous  ciops,  such  as  sweet  clover  and  red  and 
crimson  clovei  See  A  F  Gustafson,  Handbook  of 
Fertilizers  (4th  ed  ,  1944) ,  G  H  Collmgs,  Com- 
mercial Ftrtilizers  (4th  ed  ,  1947),  publications  of 
the  U  S  Dept  of  Agncultuie 

Fervidor    see  FRKVCH  REVOLUTIONARY  CALENDAR 

Fescenmne  verses  (fC'sunln,  -urn),  ancient  Italian 
doggerel  lines,  bantering  and  scurrilous,  originally 
chanted  at  rustic  festivals — perhaps  to  aveit  the 
evil  eye  AH  used  m  Rome,  they  woie  shouted  ex- 
temporaneously (in  dialogue  form)  by  onlookers  at 
weddings  and  triumphs  and  may  have  been  fore- 
ninners  of  Latin  diama 

fescue  (feVkii),  any  species  of  the  genus  Feshica, 
annual  or  peiennml  grasses  The  meadow  fescue 
and  espec  mlly  the  tall  fescue,  Euraman  perennials 
introduced  into  North  America,  are  pat>tuie  and 
forage  glasses  The  sheep  fescue,  is  better 
adapted  for  turf  than  for  use  as  a  forage  crop ,  the 
red  fescue  is  used  mainly  for  lawns  A  few  species 
are  cultivated  for  oinament 

Fess,  Simeon  Davidson,  1861-1930,  American  edu- 
cator and  legislator,  b  Allen  co  ,  Ohio  He  was 
graduated  from  Ohio  Northern  Univ  in  1889,  im- 
mediately becoming  professor  of  American  history 
and  later  serving  as  dean  of  the  law  school  (1896- 
1900)  and  vice  president  of  the  university  (1900- 
1902)  Ho  was  lecturer  (1902-7)  at  the  Univ  of 
Chicago,  then  president  (1907-17)  of  Antioc  h  Col- 
lege Beginning  his  i>olitical  career  \vhen  past  the 
age  of  50,  he  seived  in  Congress  (191  i-23)  and  m 
the  Senate  (1925-35)  An  ardent  and  conservative 
Republican,  ho  served  as  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican national  congressional  campaign  committee 
(1918-22),  as  temporary  chairman  and  keynote 
speaker  of  the  Republican  national  convention  m 
1928,  and  as  chairman  (1930-31)  of  the  Republic  an 
National  Committee  He  was  an  unsweivmg  pro- 
hibitionist and  an  opponent  of  the  New  Deal 
One  of  his  books,  mostly  textbooks  in  history  and 
c  ivic  s,  is  The  History  of  Political  Theory  and  Party 
Organisation  in  the  United  States  (1910) 

Fessenden,  Reginald  Aubrey  (fft'sundun),  1866- 
1932,  American  physicist  and  engineer,  b  Quebec 
prov  ,  studied  at  Bishop's  College,  LennoxviJle, 
Que  From  1887  to  1890  he  was  head  chemist  at 
the  Ed iHoii  laboratories  and  was  later  associated 
with  leading  electrical  companies  He  was  profes- 
sor of  electrical  engmeeimg  at  Purdue  (1892  93) 
and  at  Western  Univ  of  Pennsylvania  (later  Univ 
of  Pittsburgh)  from  1893  to  1900  He  also  served 
with  the  Weather  Bureau  and  conducted  researches 
in  electricity,  particularly  in  the  field  of  radio  and 
its  application  See  biography  bv  his  wife,  Helen 
M  Fessenden  (1940) 

Fessenden,  Thomas  Green,  1771-1837,  American 
journalist  and  satirical  poet,  b  Walpole,  N  H  , 
grad  Dartmouth,  1790,  and  studied  law  m  Rutland, 
Vt  Under  the  name  Christophei  Caustic  he  wrote 
satirical  poems,  popular  hut  scunilous,  among  them 
Democracy  Unveiled  (1805),  an  attack  on  Jefferson 
and  other  Democratic  leadeis  He  practiced  law  in 
Brattleboro,  Vt  ,  and  edited  suceessi  vely  two  papers 
In  1822  he  established  in  Boston  the  Nev)  England 
Farmer,  which  he  edited  until  his  death,  and  he 
wrote  various  agric  ultural  handbooks  including  the 
widely  used  Complete  Farmer  and  Rural  Economist 
(1834)  See  P  G  Pernn,  Life  and  Works  of  Thomas 
Green  Feasenden  (1925) 

Fessenden,  William  Pitt  (fe"suridun) ,  1806-69,  Amer- 
ican statesman,  b  Boscawen,  N  H  ,  grad  Bowdom 
College,  1823  Admitted  (1827)  to  the  bar,  he  be- 
gan practice  in  Poitland  in  1829  and  by  1835  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Maine 
\  Whig,  he  served  several  terms  in  the  state  legis- 
lature and  one  (1841  -43)  in  the  U  S  House  of 
Reptesentatives  Fesscnden  was  active  in  organiz- 
ing the  Republican  pai  tv  in  Maine  and  in  1854  was 
elected  to  the  U  S  Senate,  where,  except  for  rune 
months  as  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the  Troasuiy 
(June,  1864-March,  1805),  he  remained  till  his 
death  Beginning  with  a  notable  speech  against 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  he  gained  a  reputation 
as  one  of  the  Senate's  greatest  debaters  Made  a 
member  of  the  finance  committee  in  1857,  Fesson- 
den  was  its  chairman  during  most  of  the  Civil  War 
and  in  that  capacity  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury made  an  excellent  record  in  public  finance, 
trying  to  confine  expenditures  to  necessary  meas- 
ures and  to  lesist  inflation  In  Dec  ,  1865,  he 
became  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  on  RE- 
CONSTRUCTION and  wrote  moat  of  its  famous  report 


Though  he  believed  Congress,  and  not  the  Presi- 
dent, should  direct  Reconstruction  and  though  he 
disliked  Andrew  Johnson  personally,  he  refused  to 
vote  for  Johnson's  impeachment  He  also  refused 
to  vote  on  the  Tenure  of  Office  Aot  and  in  general 
acted  more  moderately  than  his  fellow  radical  Re- 
publicans His  course,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
impeachment  proceedings,  was  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  his  constituency,  and  for  a  time 
he  was  unpopular  See  biography  by  his  son, 
Francis  Fessendon  (1907) 

Festiniog,  Moi  lonethshire,  Wales    see  FFKSTINIOG 

Festival  of  Lights,  Jewish  festival    see  HANUKKAH 

festoon,  sculptured  or  painted  aichitectural  or  inte- 
rior ornament  consisting  of  a  garland  of  leaves, 
flowei  s,  or  fruit,  01  some  combination  of  these, 
held  by  ribbons  01  folds  and  draped  by  the  ends  It 
is  also  designated  a  swag  It  reproduces  the  actual 
garland  used  on  Greek  and  Roman  festal  altars  and 
was  much  used  as  a  decorative  feature  in  Roman 
and  Renaissance  art,  and  was  often  represented  as 
carried  by  pulti,  01  infant  figure* 

Festus  (Soxtus  Pompeius  Festus),  fl  at  some  time 
between  100  and  400  A  D  ,  Roman  lexicographer, 
his  surviving  woik,  On  the  Meaning  of  Word-s,  is  an 
abndgment  of  the  lost  glossary  of  M  VEURIUB 
FLACCTJS  It  is  most  important  as  a  pnmai  v  source 
for  Roman  scholarship  and  Roman  antiquities 
PAUL  THE  DEACON  abridged  Pompeius  Festus' 
work 

Festus,  Porcius  (pdr'shus),  fl  A  D  60,  Roman  pro- 
curator of  Judaea  (A  D  60-A  D  62)  Ho  succeeded 
Antonius  FELIX  He  was  just  in  his  administration 
of  the  province  Finding  Paul  in  puson  he  gave 
him  a  fair  hearing  before  King  Aguppa  and  then 
sent  him  to  Rome  Acts  24  27-26  32 

Festua,  residential  city  (pop  4,620),  E  Mo  ,  on  the 
Mississippi  below  St  Louis  and  adjacent  to  Crystal 
City,  in  a  farm  area,  platted  1878  Shoos  and  tex- 
tiles are  made  here 

fetenta   sec  SORGHUM 

Feth  Ah  Shah   see  I<  ATH  ALI  SHAH 

Fetis,  Francois  Joseph  (fraswu'  zhtWP  fates').  1784- 
1H71,  Belgian  music  theoust,  histouan,  and  critic 
His  great  contributions  to  music  history  weie  his 
litagraphia  univtrseUe  des  miisiciins  (8  vols  ,  1835- 
44)  and  Histoire  general  dc  la  mnsvjne  (18*7), 
works  of  gieat  value  to  music  historians,  deHp'te 
inaccuracies  In  Fiance  in  1827  he  founded  the 
Revue  musiialf,  an  outstanding  periodical  He 
also  wrote  biogiaphies  and  theoretical  works 

fetish  (fe'tlsh)  [Port  feilifo^  charm,  sorcery],  inani- 
mate object  supposed  to  possess  some  magical 
powei  through  its  association  with  some  divine 
powei  The  belief  and  use  of  fetishes  in  woiship  is 
fetishism,  a  religion*  idea  i  elated  ultimately  to 
ANIMISM  Any  object  of  irrational  01  Hiipeistitious 
devotion  may  bv  extension  be  called  o  fetish,  and 
in  psychopathology,  fetishism  usually  means  neu- 
rotic sexual  attraction  to  some  object  such  as  a 
piece  of  clothing 

Fetter,  Frank  Albert,  1863-1949,  American  econo- 
mist, b  Peru,  Ind  ,  Ph  D  Hallo,  1894  He  taught 
at  Princeton  fiom  1911  to  1931  I-  otter  attempted 
to  revise  the  marginal  utility  theory  bv  analyzing 
the  importance  of  psyc  hological  factoih  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  value  of  goods  His  writings 
include  The  Principles  of  Economics  (1904,  rev  ed  , 
2  vols  ,  1915  22) 

Fetterman,  William  Judd,  1833  '-1806,  American 
army  officer  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  Union 
army  from  Delaware,  he  served  throughout  the 
Civil  War  and  was  twice  bre  vetted  for  gallant  con- 
duct After  the  war  he  remained  m  the  army  and 
was  sent,  in  Nov  ,  I860,  to  Fort  Phil  Kearney, 
Wyo  The  Fetterman  massacre  occurred  when, 
despite  his  unfamilmrity  with  frontier  c  onditions 
and  methods  of  Indian  fighting,  he  volunteered  to 
lead  a  party  of  80  men  on  supply  escort  duty,  ig- 
nored orders  not  to  leave  the  trail,  and  was  am- 
bushed by  Indians  under  Red  Cloud  He  and  his 
entire  party  were  killed  in  the  attack 

fetus  (fe'tus),  unborn  offspring  of  a  vivipaious  ani- 
mal in  the  latei  stages  of  its  development  In 
earlier  prenatal  hfo,  the  developing  young  is  known 
as  the  embr>o  The  fertilized  egg  becomes  im- 
planted on  the  wall  of  the  uterus  (womb),  and  the 
embryo  develops  a  separate  circulatory  system 
with  its  own  blood  supply,  receiving  nourishment 
and  oxygen  through  the  PLACENTA  In  humans  the 
heart  beat  of  the  fetus  can  bo  heard  through  the 
abdominal  wall  of  the  mother  after  the  18th  week 
The  form  and  position  of  the  fetus  can  be  identified 
by  palpation  in  the  second  half  of  pregnancy  ,  this 
may  be  confirmed  by  X-ray  examination  Active 
movements  of  the  fetus  are  usually  evident  aftei 
the  fifth  month  Just  pievious  to  birth,  the  top  of 
the  head  of  the  fetus  is  usually  situated  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  pelvis  In  piemature  births,  modern 
medicine,  through  the  use  of  incubatois  and  oxy- 
gen, offers  the  infant  an  excellent  chance  of  survival 
euchtwanger,  Lion  (lo'on  foikht'vang-ur),  1884-, 
German  novelist  and  dramatist  He  studied  philos- 
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ophy but  turned  to  literature,  translating  various 
ancient  classical  dramas  and  writing  sevot  al  original 
plays  which  were  successful  His  use  to  a  wide 
fame  began  with  the  historical  novels  The  Ugly 
Duchess  (1923,  Eng.  tr.,  1928)  and  Jud  Silt*  (1925, 
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Eng  tr  ,  Power,  1920),  and  he  confirmed  hia  popu- 
larity as  a  historical  novelist  with  the  Josephus 
trilogy,  Josephus  (1923,  Eng  tr  ,  1932),  The  Jew  of 
Rome  (1935,  Eng  tr  ,  1935),  and  Josephus  and  the 
Emperor  (1942,  English  only)  Success  (1930,  Eng. 
tr,  1930)  and  The  Oppermanns  (1933,  Eng  tr  , 
1933)  are  stones  of  modern  German  life  Other 
works  include  the  journal  Moscow,  1937  (1937, 
En«  tr  ,  1937)  and  the  novels  Simone  (1944,  Eng- 
lish only)  and  Proud  Destiny  (1947,  English  only) 
Feuchtwanger  left  Germany  in  1933  for  France, 
but  was  later  arrested  and  escaped  to  the  United 
States  m  a  diamatic  fashion  in  1940 

feud,  pnvate  warfare,  especially  between  family 
groups  Originally  the  general  form  of  justice,  the 
blood  vengeance  feud  (see  VFNDETTA)  is  character- 
istic of  most  so<  ictiee  whore  a  central  government 
either  has  not  arisen  or  has  decayed  In  modern 
times  the  feud,  outlawed  in  most  civilized  coun- 
tries, has  persisted  where  justice  <  annot  be  easily 
enforced  and  some  m  oursei  must  be  had  to  private 
means  of  effecting  it  Such  ha«  until  recently  been 
the  case  in  the  mountain  regions  of  North  Carolina 
and  Kentucky,  where  the  feud  ol  tins  Hatficlds  and 
McCoys  has  become  legendary  The  frontier  in 
U  8  history  was  usually  chariu  tenzed  by  pnvate 
justice  and  the  feud 

feudalism  (fu'dulfzm)  [from  Late  Latin  feodahs,  ad- 
jective of  feodum  or  feudum,  a  fief,  which  is  ulti- 
mately from  Gei manic,  =cow,  the  source  also  of 
English  fee ],  tho  foim  of  social  organization  typical 
of  all  Western  Europe  from  the  dissolution  of 
Charlemagne's  empire  to  the  rise  of  tho  absolute 
monaichies  Tho  basic  charac  terista  of  the  organi- 
zation is  local  and  agricultural  political  economy 
Because  it  arose  in  Europe  from  the  breakdown  of 
central  government  and  the  growth  of  independent 
loctvl  units  connected  by  personal  relationships, 
there  is  such  a  bewildering  diversity  of  forms,  of 
customs,  and  of  institutions  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  desc  nhe  a<  curately  feudalism  as  a 
whole  This  difficulty  has  been  me  reasod  rather 
than  lessened  by  the  attempts  of  later  legal  writers 
to  formulate  exact  feudal  laws  Nevertheless,  cer- 
tain institutions  may  be  singled  out  as  <  haractens- 
tu  of  feudalism  strut  division  into  social  classes — 
nobility ,  clergy,  peasants  and  burgesses  (who 
emerged  to  power  in  tho  later  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages) ,  private  and  almost  continuous  warfare,  pri- 
vatejurisdu  tion,  restingupon  lot  a!  custom,  and  the 
s\stem  of  landholdmg  dependent  upon  the  fief, 
whit  h  gives  feudalism  its  name  Although  some 
tillers  of  the  soil  hold  their  land  without  obligation 
to  any  man,  in  alod  (alodial  tenure)  or  absolute 
ownership,  they  were  tho  exceptions  to  the  rule  in 
the  Middle  Ages  The  usual  economic  unit  was 
the  manor,  where  tho  peasants,  VILLEIN  and  SERF, 
held  the  land  they  worked  from  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  the  seigneur,  who  granted  them  protec  tion 
and  the  use  of  land  in  return  for  personal  services 
(especially  on  the  land  he  retained  for  his  own  use) 
and  dues  (espec  lallv  payment  in  kind),  whu  h  tend- 
ed to  bee  ome  rigidly  set  by  <  ustom  This  was  the 
MANORIAL  SYSTEM  and  must  bo  considered  as  dis- 
tiiu  t  from  the  feudal  sy  stem  although  the  two  were 
interdependent  and  inseparable  The  seigneur  him- 
self did  not  usually  own  the  land,  although  m  ex- 
ceptional cases  he  might  hold  the  manor  in  alod 
Normally  he  held  it  from  a  more,  powerful  lord 
In  an  ideal  feudal  sot  ictv  (A  legal  fiction  which 
most  nearly  approached  realization  in  the  arti- 
ficially created  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  of  the 
Crusaders),  the  ownership  of  all  the  land  of  a  coun- 
try was  vested  in  the  king  Beneath  him  was  a 
hierarchy  of  nobles,  the  most  important  nobles 
holding  from  him  dire<  tly ,  the  lesser  nobles  from 
them  and  so  on  down  to  the  seigneur  who  held  a 
single  manor  The  method  of  holding  was  by  nef 
The  grantor  of  the  fief  was  the  suzerain  or  overlord, 
the  recipient  the  vassal  To  acquire  the  fief  the 
vassal  knelt  before  the  overlord,  put  his  hands  in 
those  of  the  overlord,  and  declared  himself  his  man, 
the  overlord  bound  himself  by  kissing  tho  vassal 
and  lifting  him  to  his  feet  This  was  the  act  of 
homage  The  vassal  then  swore  an  oath  to  bo  faith- 
ful to  the  overlord  and  to  perform  tho  services  and 
acts  due  him  this  was  the  act  of  fealty  or  fidelity 
The  overlord  then  invested  the  vassal  with  the  pos- 
session of  the  fief,  usually  by  giving  him  a  stick,  a 
stiaw,  a  <  lod  of  earth,  or  some  other  symbol  of  the 
land  transferred  (see  INVM*TITURE)  It  was  not  al- 
ways land  which  was  given  m  fief,  an  honor  or  a 
right  might  also  be  granted  thus  Nor  is  fief-holding 
usually  considered  as  essential  in  feudalism  this 
was  merely  a  typical  institution  of  medieval  West- 
ern Europe.  The  vassal  might  in  his  turn  bee  omo 
overlord  by  granting  part  of  the  fief  to  one  who  be- 
came a  vassal  to  him  A  verv  complex  and  confus- 
ing net  of  relationships  between  the  nobles  grew  up 
on  tho  basis  of  fiefa  The  fief  was  originally  a  purely 
personal  relationship  and  on  the  death  of  either 
party  it  had  to  be  renewed  With  the  growth  of  the 
idea  of  hereditary  succession  and  of  primogeniture, 
custom  compelled  its  renewal  with  the  heir  of  the 
deceased  Basically,  the  system  rested  upon  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  time  and  the  need  that 
a  lord  felt  for  armed  warriors;  the  nobility  were  es- 
sentially a  military  clans,  with  the  KNIGHT  as  the 
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typical  warrior  (see  also  KNIGHTHOOD  AND  CHIV- 
ALRY) Since  arming  and  equipping  the  mounted 
fighters  were  expensive,  the  lord  was  unable  to  cre- 
ate his  armed  force  without  the  obligation  of  the 
vassal  to  supply  a  stipulated  number  of  armed  men, 
which  varied  according  to  circumstance  from  the 
simple  service  of  the  vassal  himself  (necessarily  a 
knight)  to  the  service  of  hundreds  (who  made  up 
the  private  armies)  The  gradations  of  nobility 
were  based  on  military  service  as  well  as  on  land- 
holding  The  lowest  rung  of  the  scale  was  the 
squire,  originally  the  servant  of  the  knight  Above 
tho  knight  were  the  c  lasses  that  varied  in  different 
countries—counts,  dukes,  earls,  barons,  and  other 
nobles  The  vassal  in  addition  to  military  service 
owed  other  dues  and  services  varying  with  local 
custom  and  tending  to  become  fixed,  as  in  the 
AIDS  Tho  obligation  of  the  overlord  in  the  suze- 
rain-vassal engagement,  the  feudal  contract,  was 
always  protec  tion  of  tho  vassal  It  was  out  of  this 
need  for  prote<  tion  that  feudalism  giew,  in  both  the 
military  and  economic  aspects  It  appeals  first  m 
definite  form  in  the  J'rankish  lands  in  the  9th  and 
10th  cent  ,  and  some  scholars  deny  the  name  to 
any  but  the  Prankish  type  A  long  dispute  be- 
tween historians  as  to  whether  German  or  Roman 
institutions  formed  its  base  could  not  reach  a  defi- 
nite conclusion  because  of  lack  of  documents  It 
seems  safe  to  say  that  feudalism  arose  from  the  con- 
dition of  soc  icty  c  onsequont  on  the  disruption  of  the 
decaying  Roman  institutions  by  the  inroads  and 
settlements  of  the  Germans  It  used  and  altered 
institutions  already  existent  One  of  the  more  im- 
portant in  an  ec  onomic  sense  was  the  soc  lal  organi- 
zation of  the  Roman  villa  with  the  peculiar  form  of 
rental,  the  precanum,  a  temporary  grant  of  land 
whu  h  did  not  alienate  the  right  of  the  grantor 
More  and  more  the  poor  landholder  transferred  his 
land  to  a  wealthy  protector  and  received  it  back  as 
a  precarmin,  thus  creating  the  holdings  in  the 
manorial  system  However,  the  manorial  system 
could  develop  as  it  did  m  England  from  the  Ger- 
manic villages  More  impoitant  in  the  develop- 
ment of  fiefs  were  the  personal  relationships,  the 
Roman  patrocimum  and  the  German  (Oiiutatus, 
both  showing  the  tendency  of  the  powerful  to  gath- 
er about  them  men  dependent  upon  them  for  pro- 
tection and  rendering  them  service,  particularly 
military  service  There  was  a  tendency  for  the 
powerful  to  reward  the  services  and  render  protec- 
tion by  the  grant  of  a  beneficium,  the  use  of  land, 
which  tended  to  become  hereditary.  The  use  of 
mounted  wamors,  as  by  Charles  M  artel  against 
the  Saracens  m  732,  undoubtedly  hastened  amal- 
gamation The  loc  al  roy  al  offie  ers  and  the  great  land- 
holders increased  their  power  and  forced  the  king 
to  grant  them  rights  of  private  justice  and  immu- 
nity from  royal  interference  By  this  process  feudal- 
ism grew  fixed  m  Prankish  lands  by  the  end  of  the 
10th  c  ent  The  Chun  h  also  had  great  influence  in 
shaping  feudalism,  and  though  the  organization  of 
the  Church  did  not  become  feudal  in  character,  its 
hierarchy  somewhat  paralleled  the  feudal  hieran  by 
The  Church  also  owned  much  land,  held  m  the 
hands  of  the  monasteries,  tho  church  dignitaries, 
and  the  churches  themselves  Some  of  this  was 
brought  under  cultivation  by  the  monasteries  out 
of  the  wilderness,  but  most  of  it  was  given  bv 
nobles  as  bequest  or  gift  Much  of  it  came  with 
feudal  obligations  attached,  and  clerical  land  tend- 
ed, like  lav  land,  to  assume  a  feudal  aspect  There- 
fore, though  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  bear  arms, 
they  became  participants  as  tempoial  lords  in  the 
feudal  system,  and  many  of  the  bishops  and 
abbots  were  much  like  lay  seigneurs  Women  and 
children  could  also  become  seigneurs  in  inhentuig 
property  under  wardship  Feudalism  spread  from 
France  to  Spain,  to  Italy,  and  later  to  Germany 
and  Eastern  Europe.  The  Frankish  form  was  im- 
posed by  William  I  (William  the  Conqueror)  upon 
England  (1066),  though  most  of  the  elements  of 
feudalism  were  already  present  there  It  was  ex- 
tended eastward  into  Slavic  lands  to  the  marches 
that  were  continually  battered  by  new  invasions, 
and  it  was  adopted  partially  m  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries Feudalism  continued  in  all  the  various  coun- 
tries until  the  end  of  the  14th  cent  The  disrup- 
tive forces  were  always  present  in  the  system  itself, 
which  provided  for  the  concentration  of  power  into 
single  hands  The  rise  of  monarch**  in  France, 
Spam,  and  England  broke  down  the  local  system 
Another  disruptive  force  was  the  increase  of  com- 
munication wme  h  broke  down  tho  isolated  manor, 
built  towns,  and  introdue  ed  the  burgess  (bourgeois) 
class  This  had  also  been  present  from  the  begin- 
ning, especially  in  Italy  and  Germany,  but  its  groat 
acceleration  in  the  14th  cent  with  the  expansion  of 
the  economic  world  after  the  Crusades,  did  muc  h  to 
destroy  the  feudal  classification  of  society  Tho 
system  broke  down  gradually  In  Franco  it  waa 
not  completely  destroy  ed  until  the  French  Revolu- 
tion (1789).  Old  usages  persisted  in  Germany  until 
the  19th  cent  ,  in  Russia  until  1917  Many  relics  of 
feudalism  still  persist,  and  it  has  loft  its  impress  on 
almost  all  institutions  of  Western  Europe  Other 
ages  and  other  lands  have  seen  tho  development  of 
feudal  institutions  In  Japan  tho  feudal  system 
was  well  ordered  before  the  10th  cent  and  por- 
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sisted  with  modifications  to  the  19th  cent  (see 
JAPAN,  BUSHIDO,  DAIMYO)  In  other  areas,  as  in 
China,  the  development  was  only  partial,  creating 
at  times  a  feudalists,  rather  a  feudal,  society 
Feudalism  in  India  and  in  Saracenic  civilization 
has  also  attracted  notice  There  are  thousands  of 
scholarly  works  on  partu  ular  aspoi  ts  of  feudalism 
as  well  as  many  collections  of  documents,  laws,  and 
treatises  See  Sir  Paul  Vinogradoff,  Villainage  in 
England  (1892)  and  The  Growth  of  the  Manor  (2d 
ed  ,  1911),  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  F  W  M  ait- 
land,  History  of  English  Law  (2d  ed  ,  1899) ,  Charles 
Seignobos,  The  Feudal  Regime  (Eng  tr  ,  1902,  of  a 
c  haptej  from  Ernest  Lavisse  and  Alfred  Rambaud, 
HistoiK  yincrale,  12  vols  ,  1893-1901),  R  W  Car- 
lyle  and  A  J  Carlyle,  A  History  of  Medieval  Polit- 
ical Thiorn  in  the  West  (6  vols  ,  1903-30),  W  8 
Davis,  Life  on  a  Medieval  Barony  (1923),  Henri 
Pirenue,  Muluval  Cities  (1925),  J  W  Thompson, 
Feudal  German}/  (1927)  and  Economic  and  Social 
Hixtory  of  the  \Ivklle  Ages  (1928) ,  F  M  Stenton, 
The  First  Century  of  Feudalism,  lOGt)-ltC>ff  (1932), 
Carl  Stephenson  Mtdieual  Feudalism  (1942).  Mar- 
ion Gibbs,  The  Ftudal  Order  (1949) 

Feuerbach,  Anselm  von  (an'z&lm  fun  foi'urbakh), 
1820-80,  German  painter,  leading  exponent  of  the 
German  classicist  school,  studied  in  Dusseldorf, 
Munich,  Paris,  and  Rome  He  lived  in  Rome  from 
1856  to  187  i,  and  aftei  two  years  as  professor  in  the 
Vienna  Academy,  he  retired  to  Venue  for  the  last 
five  yeais  of  his  life  To  his  Roman  peiiod  belong 
most  of  his  famous  woiks,  including  Dante  in 
Ravenna,  Plato's  Symposium,  Judgment  of  Parts, 
Battle  of  Amazons,  and  Medea  One  of  his  last 
works  is  the  Fall  of  the  Titans  (Vienna)  Peuerbach 
was  also  an  accomplished  portraitist  His  work 
shows  strong  Venetian  influence  His  autobiog- 
raphy (1882)  \vent  through  several  editions 

Feuerbach,  Ludwig  Andreas  (loot'vikh  andra'as), 
1804-72,  German  philosopher,  educated  at  Heidel- 
beig  and  Berlin,  son  of  Paul  Johann  Anselm  von 
Feuerbach  At  hrst  a  Hegelian,  he  abandoned 
absolute  idealism  for  naturalistic  materialism,  as- 
serting that  religious  feeling  is  simply  a  product  of 
man's  yearnings  and  that  the  proper  study  of 
philosophy  is  man  as  defined  by  experience  His, 
attacks  upon  orthodoxy  yvon  him  attention  Feuer- 
bach's  most  important  works  were  Das  Wesen  des 
Chnstentums  (1841,  Eng  tr  by  George  Eliot,  The 
Essence  of  Religion,  1853),  Geschirhte  der  neueren 
Philosophic  (2  vols  ,  1833-37),  and  GottheU,  Freiheit 
tind  UnsterblKhkcU  (1866)  His  writings  exerted 
influence  through  their  exposition  of  materialism, 
and  both  Karl  Marx  and  Friednch  Engels  wrote 
commentanes  on  him  See  W  B  Chamberlain, 
Heaven  Wasn't  His  Destination  (1941) 

Feuerbach,  Paul  Johann  Anselm  von  (poul'  yo'han 
an'zelm),  1775-1833,  German  jurist,  father  of  Lud- 
wig Keuerbac  h  Hia  work  was  in  the  field  of  crim- 
inal law  I  In  Kntik  des  naturlirhen  Rerhts  (critique 
of  natural  law)  (1796)  he  argued  that  law  was  the 
positive  mandate  of  the  state  and  was  not  to  be 
confused  with  natural  morality  His  Grundsatte 
and  Grundbegriffe  des  posituen  peinlichen  Rechta 
(principles  and  rules  of  positive  criminal  law)  (1799) 
ascribed  a  dual  role  to  the  penal  law  It  should  pro- 
tec  t  society  by  deterring  crime  through  tho  threat 
of  finely  adjusted  penalties  and  should  protect  in- 
dividual liberties  by  punishing*  only  those  crimes 
which  had  been  exactly  defined  by  statute  Feuer- 
bach's  books  earned  him  teaching  positions  at  the 
universities  of  Jena  (1799),  Kiel  (1802),  and  Lands- 
hut  (1804),  and  in  1805  he  joined  the  ministry  of 
justice  of  Bavaria  with  the  task  of  preparing  a 
criminal  code  The  code  (1813)  emlx>died  his  prm- 
c  iples,  it  was  adopted  by  several  German  states  and 
by  several  Swiss  cantons  Feuerbach  served  as  an 
appellate  judge  from  1814  to  his  death  Besides 
his  systematic  treatises  he  wrote  vivid  psycholog- 
ical studies,  including  Kaspar  Hauler  (1832r  Eng 
tr  ,  1834)  and  Narratives  of  Remarkable  Criminal 
Trials  (1828-29,  Eng  tr  ,  1846) 

Feuermann,  Emanuel  (ama'nooM  foi'urman),  1902- 
42,  virtuoso  cellist,  b  Kolomea,  Gahcia  He  ap- 
peared with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra  at 
the  age  of  11  and  later  (1917-23)  taught  at  tho  Co- 
logne Conservatory  From  1929  until  1033,  when 
he  fled  to  Switzerland,  he  taught  at  the  Berlin 
Hochschule  In  1938  he  moved  to  the  United  States, 
where  from  1935  he  had  concert ized,  ho  joined  tho 
faculty  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  Philadel- 
phia, in  1941  Many  considered  him  the  greatest 
cellist  in  the  world 

Feuillants  (fuya'),  political  club  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution It  emerged  m  July,  1791,  when  the  right 
wing  of  the  JACOBINS  began  to  meet  separately  at 
the  former  Feuillant  coriyent  Its  chief  member 
was  BVRNAVE  Tho  Feuillants  advocated  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  In  March.  1792,  the  Giron- 
dists overthrew  tho  Feuillant  ministry,  which  was 
opposed  to  war  on  Austria  From  then  on,  the 
Feuillants  were  identified  with  the  royalists  and 
aristocrats  and,  after  the  fall  of  the  monarchy 
(Sept ,  1702),  were  suppressed  by  the  Jacobins 

Feuillet,  Octave  (6ktav'  fuya'),  1821-90,  French 
novelist  and  dramatist,  popular  with  the  court  and 

society  of  the  Second  Empire    He  began,  perhaps, 

as  a  collaborator  of  Dumas  pore,  his  own  first 
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novel  wao  The  Lttde  Countess  (1856,  Eng.  tr  ,  1875). 
This  was  followed  by  The  Romance  of  a  Poor  Young 
Man  (1858,  Eng  tr.,  1859),  hi-*  most  popular  novel, 
also  successful  aa  a  plav,  Monsieur  de  Cantors 
(1867,  Eng  tr.,  1868),  Julie  de  Trteoeur  (1872, 
Eng  tr,  1876);  and  La  Morte  (1886,  Eng  tr , 
Altette,  1876)  His  work  gave  a  sympathetic  ac- 
count of  the  loves  and  activities  of  genteel  society. 
The  word  fewtteton  was  first  used  of  his  newspaper 
serials 

fever.   The  normal  temperature  of  the  average  hu- 
man body  registers  98  6°F   by  mouth  and  99  6°F 
by  rectum    Any  temperature  above  this  is  charac- 
terized as  fevor     Fever  may  result  from  disease, 
eg  ,  typhoid  fevor  or  pneumonia,  from  injuries  to 
nerve  centers  of  the  brain,  from  a  reduction  of  the 
water  content  of  the  blood  (dehydration) ,  and  from 
the  use  of  certain  drugs 
fever  blisters   see  COLD  SORBS. 
feverbush.  see  SPICEBUSH 

feverfew  [once  identical  with/ebrt/upe],  hardy  Eura- 
sian perennial  (Chrysanthemum  part  hum  u  m) ,  called 
also  PYRETHRUM  and  cultivated  foimerly  as  an 
herb,  now  as  a  border  plant,  often  escaping  in 
America  It  is  strong  smelling  and  has  small  daisy- 
like  flower  heads,  (sometimes  double,  with  short 
white  petalhko  rays  One  yellow-leaved  variety  is 
called  golden  feather  Feveifew  was  long  used 
medicinally,  especially  as  a  febnfuge  and  tome 
fever  therapy  (tWrupe),  treatment  of  disease  by 
means  of  artificially  produced  fever  In  1917 
Julius  Wagner-Jauregg  introduced  a  method  of 
treating  general  paraljsis  in  the  insane  b>  mje<  ting 
malaria  organisms  into  the  body  to  produce  fever 
Other  microbes,  including  those  causing  t>phoid 
fever,  have  also  been  used  in  fever  theiap>  but 
other  methods  have  generally  supplanted  the  use. 
of  germs.  Physical  methods  of  raising  the  body 
temperature  are  known  under  the  general  term  of 
h>perthermy  or  artificial  hvperp>rexia  Probably 
the  mofet  used  of  these  are  the  electrical  methods 
(electropyrexia),  including  devices  such  as  luminous 
heat  cabinets  containing  carbon-filament  lamps, 
nonlummous  heat  cabinets  equipped  with  resist- 
ance coils,  air-conditioned  cabinets  with  a  thermo- 
stat-controlled rehihtance  unit  for  heat  production 
and  means  of  controlling  humidity  and  circulation 
of  air,  cabinets  provided  with  short-wave  dia- 
thermy units,  and  electric  blankets  Other  meth- 
ods include  the  use  of  hot  baths  and  radiation  from 
infrared  and  other  sources  One  value  of  fever 
therapy  is  that  it  can  destroy  pathogenic  organ- 
isms without  injury  to  the  person  under  treatment 
Although  such  treatments  have  been  to  some  ex- 
tent displaced  b>  chemical  agents,  fever  therapy  is 
sometimes  used  in  conjunction  with  c  hemical  sub- 
stances, e  g.,  m  treating  gonorrhea  and  syphilis 
Fever  therapy  is  reported  to  have  value  m  treating 
some  cases  of  chorea,  bronchial  asthma,  chronic 
arthritis,  rheumatic  fever,  uudulant  fever,  meiun- 
gococcal  meningitis,  and  some  skin  conditions. 
Skill  and  care  are  required  in  the  use  of  fever 
therapy 

Few,  William,  1748-1828,  American  Revolutionary 
patriot  and  statesman,  b  near  Baltimore  Few 
moved  (1768)  with  his  family  to  North  Carolina 
He  was  involved  in  the  activities  of  the  REGULATOR 
MOVEMENT  and  after  its  failure  (1771)  went  to 
Georgia  He  took  pait  in  partisan  activities  in 
the  American  Revolution,  served  in  the  Continental 
Congress  (1780-82, 1785-88),  signed  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  was  one  of  Georgia's  first  U  S  Senators 
(1789-93) 

Fewkes,  Jesse  Walter  (fGks),  1860-1930,  American 
ethnologist  b  Newton,  Mass ,  Ph  D  Harvard, 
1877  He  turned  from  his  early  work  m  marine 
•oology  to  the  study  of  Southwestern  ethnology 
He  was  chief  of  the  U  S  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
(1918-28)  His  careful  fetudies  of  llopi  ceremonies, 
especially  the  snake  dances,  are  datum  ethnological 
works  He  was  the  first  to  employ  phonographs  in 
recording  Indian  music  From  the  study  of  the 
present-day  Pueblo  tribes  he  was  led  to  their  pre- 
history and  in  subsequent  years  did  much  founda- 
tion work  m  excavating  prehistoric  pueblos  and 
cliff  dwellings,  including  Casa  Grande  in  S  Arizona 
and  many  of  the  structures  in  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park  He  was  also  an  expert  in  their  judicious  re- 
pair His  work  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  subse- 
quent trips  to  Florida  and  E  Mexico  resulted  in 
luminous  contributions  on  West  Indian  and  Gulf  of 
Mexico  relationships  His  writings  are  chiefly  in 
the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  and  m 
archaeological  journals. 

Feyj6o  y  Montenegro,  Benito  Gerdnimo  (banS'td 
hard "nSmo  faeho'6  6  mOntana'gro),  1676-1764, 
Spanish  Benedictine  scholar  and  cntic,  abbot  at 
Oviedo,  Asturias  In  his  social  and  political  ideas, 
in  philosophy,  science,  and  literature,  he  represents 
the  most  advanced  European  thought  of  his  time 
His  Teatro  crilico  universal  (8  vola ,  1726-39)  and 
Carlo*  erudita*  y  cunoaaf  (5  vols.,  1742-60)  are 
collections  of  essays  in  the  manner  of  the  English 
Spectator.  Feijoo  is  a  variant  spelling  of  his  name 


Fez,   Arabic   Feu,   Fr.    Fit,   city    (pop.    200.946). 
French  Morocco.  Its  location  in  a  rich  agricultural 

;---'•  '        it  on  routes  to  Tangier, 

assured  its  prosperity 
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region  and  at  a  central  point  on  routes  to  Tangier, 
Rabat,  and  Marrakeah  has 
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It  was  the  capital  of  several  dynasties  (808-1062, 
.1269-1550,  and  after  1800),  and  it  is  one  of  the  res- 
idences of  the  sultan  of  Morocco  Fee  consists  of 
the  old  city  (founded  808)  and  the  new  city  (found- 
ed 1276),  connected  by  walls,  as  well  as  a  European 
suburb.  There  are  more  than  a  hundred  mosques; 
that  containing  a  shrine  of  Idris  II,  founder  of  the 
old  city,  is  one  of  the  holiest  places  in  Morocco. 
The  Kairouine  mosque  houses  a  Moslem  univer- 
sity, especially  influential  in  the  Middle  Ages  Fez 
is  noted  for  native  industries  and  gave  its  name  to 
the  brunless  felt  caps,  formerly  a  characteristic 
item  of  Mohammedan  dress  m  the  Near  East 
Fezzan  (fCz&n'),  region  (c. 50,000  sq.  mi  ,  pop 
c  30,000),  W  central  Libya,  a  part  of  the  Sahara 
It  is  a  plateau  bordered  by  hills  and  studded  with 
oases  Dates  and  grains  are  grown,  and  there  is 
some  grazing  On  the  route  from  the  Sudan  to  the 
Mediterranean,  Fezzan  was  early  an  important 
trade  zone  It  was  conquered  repeatedly,  falling 
to  Rome  (19  B  C.),  to  Arab  invaders  (7th  cent ), 
to  Bornu  (13th  cent ),  and,  after  a  bitter  struggle 
to  Turkey  (1842)  Italy  acquired  it  in  1912  It 
was  occupied  by  the  French  in  the  Second  World 
War  Murzuk  is  the  chief  settlement 
Ff estiniog  or  Festituog  (both  ftfaWnfiftg),  urban  die- 
tnct  (pop  9,078),  Merionethshire,  Wales  It  is  m 
the  mountains  overlooking  the  Vale  of  Ffestmiog, 
in  which  are  the  Cynfael  Falls  Slate  is  quarried  at 
near-by  Blaenau  Ffestuuog  < 

Fiammmgo,  U  (ol  fyam-men'g6)  [Ital  ,«=  Fleming], 
appellation  of  several  Flemish-Dutch  artists  see 
BOLOCINA,  GIOVANNI  DA,  CALVABRT,  DENIS,  Du- 
QUKSNOY,  FRANCOIS 

Fianna  Fail  (fe'unti  fal')  [Irish, -Fenians  of  Ireland], 
Irish  political  partj  Organized  in  1926  by  op- 
ponents of  the  Anglo-Irish  treaty  of  1921  establish- 
ing the  Irish  Free  State  and  led  by  Eamon  DE 
VALEKA,  the  party  gained  control  of  the  govern- 
ment in  1932  and  pursued  a  policy  of  complete 
political  separation  from  Great  Britain  It  re- 
mained dominant  until  it  was  in  1948  defeated  at 
the  polls  b\  a  coalition  De  Valera  was  replaced 
as  prune  minister  by  John  A  Costello 
fiat  money  (fl'at,  fl'ut),  inconvertible  money  that  is 
made  legal  tender  by  the  decree  or  fiat  of  the  gov- 
ernment but  which  is  not  covered  by  a  specie  re- 
serve It  is  commonly  understood  to  be  of  paper, 
but  it  may  also  consist  of  overvalued  metal  coma 
Fiat  money  involves  a  danger  of  inflation,  whereas 
mone>  ledoemable  in  gold  is  held  to  involve  this 
danger  in  much  smaller  degree  Inasmuch  as  in- 
flation and  deflation  tend  to  transfer  property  from 
one  clash  to  another,  discussions  of  fiat  money  have 
seldom  been  disinterested  It  is  at  least  possible 
that,  under  certain  conditions,  fiat  paper  money 
might  be  a  stable  currency  Large  amounts  of  ir- 
redeemable paper  money  were  issued  by  the 
American  colonies  and  by  both  the  Federal  and 
Confederate  governments  during  the  Civil  War 
Violent  price  rises  accompanied  these  issues  See 
Norman  Angell,  The  Story  of  Monty  a  929) 
fiber  (fl'bur),  threadlike  strand,  usually  pliable  and 
capable  of  being  spun  into  a  yarn  More  than  a 
thousand  different  fibers  are  known  to  be  usable, 
some  40  of  these  are  of  commercial  importance,  and 
others  are  of  local  or  specialized  use  Most  com- 
mercial fibers  arc  put  to  varied  and  in  ten  hangeablo 
uses  Fibers  may  bo  classified  according  to  origin 
as  animal,  vegetable,  and  inorganic  fibers  Animal 
fibers  are  composed  chiefly  of  proteins,  they  include 
BILK,  WOOL,  and  hair  of  the  goat  (known  as  MO- 
HAIR), llama  (called  ALPACA),  vicufia,  camel,  horse, 
rabbit,  beaver,  hog,  badger,  sable,  and  other  ani- 
mals Vegetable  fibers  are  composed  chiefly  of 
cellulose  and  may  be  classed  as  short  fibers,  e  g , 
COTTON  and  KAPOK,  long  fibers,  including  FLAX, 
HEMP,  MANILA  HEMP,  istle,  RAMIE,  SISAL,  and  SPAN- 
ISH MOSS,  and  synthetic  fibers,  eg,  RAYON  The 
chief  natural  inorganic  fiber  is  ASBESTOS  Fibers 
are  derived  also  from  other  inorganic  substances 
which  can  be  drawn  into  threads,  e  g  ,  glass,  metals 
(especially  gold  and  silver),  and  synthetic  materials 
(notably,  NYLON).  Fibers  are  classified  according 
to  use  as  textile,  cordage,  brush,  felt,  filling,  and 
plaiting  fibers  The  largest  volume  is  used  for  tex- 
tiles and  cordage.  The  chief  textile  fibeis  used  for 
clothing  and  domestic  goods  are  cotton,  wool,  ray- 
on, nylon,  flax,  and  silk  Coarse-textured  fibers 
(principally  jute)  are  used  for  burlap,  floor  cover- 
ing, sacks,  and  bagging  materials.  Cordage  fibers 
include  most  of  the  long  vegetable  fibers  and  cot- 
ton Brush  fibers  include  istlo,  sisal,  broomcorn, 
palmyra,  and  animal  hairs  The  chief  felt  fibers  arc 
rabbit  and  beaver  hair  Filling  fibers  include  horse- 
hair, wool-flock,  kapok,  cotton,  and  Spanish  inoas 
Plaiting  fibers  are  used  for  braided  articles  (e  g , 
hats,  mats,  and  baskets)  and  include  Manila  hemp, 
sisal,  rushes,  and  grasses.  Flax,  hemp,  and  wool 
have  been  used  extensively  from  remote  tunes,  c  ot- 
ton.  however,  became  the  leading  commercial  fiber 
c  1800,  and  synthetic  fibers  are  rapidly  gaming  in 
diversity  and  extent  of  use.  The  demand  for  filers 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  invention  of  spinning 
and  weaving  machinery  during  the  Industrial  Rev- 
olution. The  expansion  of  commerce  with  remote 
areas  has  brought  into  Western  markets  many  fib- 
ers formerly  employed  only  locally.  See  J,  V 


Sherman  and  8.  L.  Sherman,  New  Pibm  (1946)  ,  J. 
M.  Matthews,  Textile  Fibers  (5th  ed.,  1947);  Lud- 
wig  Wwndlwg,  Long  Vegetable  Fibers  (1947). 

FibTger,  Johannes  (y&ha/nus  fS'bfigilr),  1867-1928, 
Danish  pathologist  and  physician.  He  served  as 
professor  of  pathological  anatomy  at  the  Univ.  of 
Copenhagen.  For  his  experimental  studies  in  can- 
cer, m  which  he  was  the  fiist  to  produce  cancer  in 
the  stomach  of  rats,  he  received  the  1926  Nobel 
Prize  in  Physiology  and  Medicine 

Fibonacci.  Leonardo  (laonar'dd  fSbonat'che),  late 
12th  and  early  13th  cent  ,  Italian  mathematician, 
known  also  as  Leonardo  da  Pisa  In  Liber  abaci 
(1202),  for  centuries  a  standard  work  on  algebra 
and  arithmetic,  he  advocated  the  adoption  of  Ara- 
bic notation  In  Practica  geometnae  (1220)  he  or- 
ganized and  extended  the  material  then  known  in 
geometry  and  trigonometry  Baldassaro  Boncom- 
i  edited  his  works  (2  vols.,  1857-62). 
,  Johann  Gottlieb  (yG'han  g&t'tfp  flkh'tu), 


pagni 
Fichte, 


,  , 

1762-1814,  German  philosopher  After  studying 
theology  at  Jena  and  working  as  a  tutor  in  Zurich 
and  Leipzig,  he  became  interested  in  Kantian 
philosophy.  Public  recognition  was  accorded  him 
loi  his  Vertuch  einer  Kntih  oiler  Offenbarung 
[critique  of  all  revelationl  (1792),  which  was  at  first 
attiibuted  to  Kant  himself,  who  highly  commended 
the  work  As  professor  of  philosophy  at  Jena 
(1793-99),  Fichte  produced  a  number  of  works, 
including  the  Wusinschaftslehre  [science  of  knowl- 
edge] (1794).  Charges  of  atheism  foiced  him  to 
leave  Jena  for  Beilin,  wheie  he  became  interested 
in  politics.  His  Reden  an  dw  deutsche  Nation 
(1808,  Eng  tr  ,  Addreates  to  the  German  People, 
1923)  established  him  as  a  leadet  of  liberal  national- 
ism After  seveial  brief  professorships,  ho  served 
(1810-12)  as  rector  of  the  new  Umv  of  Beilin 
Fichte's  dialectic  idealism  attempted  unification  of 
the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  cognition 
which  had  been  set  apart  bv  Kant  Ho  did  this»  by 
rejecting  the  noumenal  lealm  of  Kant  and  by 
making  the  active  indivisible  ego  the  soui  ce  of  the 
structure  of  experience  From  there  his  dialectical 
logic  led  to  the  postiilation  of  a  moral  will  of  the 
universe,  a  God  or  absolute  ego  from  which  all 
eventually  deiivos  and  which  theicfore  unites  all 
knowing  Fichte's  philosophy  had  considerable 
influence  in  his  day,  but  later  ho  was  remembered 
more  as  a  patnot  and  hbeutl  Though  he  was  in 
political  disrepute  in  his  own  day  and  after  the 
icaotion  of  1815,  he  became  a  hero  not  only  to  the 
revolutionaries  of  1848  but  also  to  the  conservatives 
of  1871  His  political  theory  had  socialistic  aspects 
which  influenced  Lassalle  See  biography  by  II  E 
Engelbiecht  (1933)  His  son,  Immanuel  Hermann 
von  Fichte  (Imanfloty  hfir'man  fun),  1797-1879, 
edited  Fichte's  works,  wiote  a  biography  of  him, 
and  also  did  original  philosophical  work 
Fichtelgebirge  (fikh'tulgubOr"gu),  mountain  range, 
Upper  Francoma.  NE  Bavaria,  extending  between 
Bayreuth  and  the  Czech  bolder  and  usui£  to  3,447 
ft.  in  the  Schneeborg  peak  It  has  dense  pine  woods 
and  is  dotted  with  numerous  resoits  The  Saale 
and  the  Red  and  the  White  Mam  rivers  originate 
here  The  chief  industries  are  cattle  breeding  and 
glass  manufacturing 

Ficino,  Marsaio  (maisc'lyfi  fSchg'no),  1433-99,  Ital- 
ian Platonic  philosopher,  son  of  a  f  lorentine  physi- 
cian who  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Cosimo  de' 
Medici  A  gifted  youth,  Maraiho  Ficino  was 
chosen  by  Cosimo  to  head  a  new  Platonic  Academy 
at  Florence  He  translated  Plato  into  Italian 
(1482),  and  his  version  is  still  regarded  as  the  best 
in  Italian  His  importance  lies  in  this  work,  as  his 
other  writings  are  unreliable  and  unoriginal  He 
must  also  be  credited  with  aiding  the  revival  of  the 
humanist  movement  as  head  of  Cosimo's  Academy 
See  study  by  P.  O  Kmteller  (Eng  tr  ,  1943) 
Fick,  August  (ou'gdost  fik'),  1833-1916,  Gorman 
philologist  He  compiled  the  first  c  omparativo  ety- 
mological dictionary  of  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages (1808). 

Ficke,  Arthur  Davison  (flk'e),  1883-1945,  American 
poet,  b  Davenport,  Iowa,  grad  Harvard,  1904  His 
poetry,  the  best  of  which  is  smeete  m  theme  and 
traditional  in  foina,  has  boon  published  in  several 
volumes,  including  Selected  Poems  (192(>)  Prose 
works  are  Chats  on  Japanese  Pnnts  (1915)  and  a 
novel,  Mrs,  Morton  of  Mtxico  (1939)  With  Witter 
Bynner  he  wrote,  under  the  pseudonym  Anne 
Kmsh,  bi  illiant  pat  odies  of  modei  n  poetry  in  Spectra 
(1916),  which  was  senously  reviewed 
fiction:  see  NOVEL,  NOVELLE,  SHOUT  STORY 
fiduciary  (fIdQ'sh6?*ri3),  in  law,  a  person  who  is  legal- 
ly obliged  faithfully  to  discharge  a  responsibility  of 
trust  toward  another.  Among  the  common  rela- 
tions in  which  fiduciary  duties  figure  are  guardian 
and  ward,  parent  arid  child,  lawyer  and  client,  and 
partnership  In  dealings  with  one  who  is  entitled 
to  repose  trust  in  him,  the  fiduciary  must  be  abso- 
lutely open  and  fair.  Thus  certain  business  meth- 
ods which  would  be  acceptable  between  parties 
dealing  with  one  another  at  arm's  length"  might 
expose  a  fiduciary  to  legal  liability  for  having 
abused  his  position  of  trust;  e  g  ,  whereas  in  an  or- 
dinary business  transaction  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser of  land  need  not  inform  the  seller  of  an  im- 
minent rise  in  realty  values,  a  man  buying  land 
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from  his  partner  must  disclose  such  information. 
In  many  cases  the  oourta  will  treat  an  unexplained 
profit  derived  from  a  fiduciary  relationship  as  an 
instance  of  constructive  FRAUD. 
fief:  see  FEUDALISM. 

Field,  Charles  William,  1828-92,  Confederate  gen- 
eral, b,  Woodford  oo  ,  Ky ,  grad  Went  Point,  1840 
He  was  instructor  in  cavalry  tactics  at  West  Point 
when  he  resigned  (May,  1861)  to  enter  the  Con- 
federate service  Field  led  a  regiment  of  Job 
Stuart's  cavalry  until  March,  1862,  when  he  was 
given  an  infantry  bngade.  He  fought  in  the  Seven 
Days  battles  and  was  severely  wounded  at  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run  (Aug ,  1862)  Promoted 
major  general  in  Feb ,  1864,  Field  commanded  a 
division  of  Longstreet's  corps  from  the  Wilderness 
campaign  to  the  end  of  the  war.  He  served  in  the 
Egyptian  army  from  1875  to  1877  See  D.  8. 
Freeman,  Lee's  Lieutenant*  (3  vols  ,  1942-44) 
Field,  Cyrus  West,  1819-92,  American  merchant, 
promoter  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable,  b  Stockbndge, 
Mass  ,  brother  of  David  Dudley  Field  and  Stephen 
J  Field  An  head  of  a  paper  business,  he  accumu- 
lated a  modest  fortune,  and  in  1853  he  retired  In 
1854  he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  cable  He  se- 
cured a  charter,  organized  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican companies,  and  obtained  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican naval  ships  Agamemnon  and  Niagara  to  lav 
the  cable  Five  attempts  were  made  in  1857-58 
and  the  first  message  came  over  Aug  16,  1858,  but 
the  cable  ceased  working  three  weeks  later  It  was 
ne<e.ssarv  for  Field  to  raise  new  funds  and  make 
new  arrangements.  The  Great  Eastern  succeeded 
in  laying  a  cable  in  1806  Field  was  the  object 
of  mu<  h  admiration  and  praise  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  for  his  persistence  in  accomplishing  what 
many  thought  to  be  an  absurd  undertaking  He 
promoted  other  oceanic  cables,  notablv  that  via 
Hawaii  to  Asia  and  Australia  In  1877  he  resus- 
citated the  New  York  city  elevated  system.  See 
P  B  McDonald,  A  Saga  of  the  Seas  (1937) 
Field,  David  Dudley,  1805-94,  American  lawyer  and 
law  reformer,  b  Haddam,  Conn  ,  brother  of  Cyrus 
W  Held  and  8  J  Field  Ho  attended  Williams 
College,  studied  law  m  Albany  and  New  York  city, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828,  and  soon  had  a 
large  practice  in  New  York  citv  After  the  Civil 
War  he  argued  before  the  U  8  Supreme  Court  sev- 
eral cases  involving  post-war  constitutional  issues, 
including  the  Milligan  case  (see  MILLIQAN,  EX 
PARTE)  He  was  counsel  for  Jay  Gould  and  James 
Fisk  in  the  Erie  HH  litigation  in  1869  and  later  de- 
fended "BOHS"  Tweed,  receiving  severe  criticism 
from  Samuel  Bowles  and  others  Pilling  an  unex- 
pired  term  of  two  months  in  Congress  in  1877,  he 
strongly  supported  the  election  cause  of  Samuel  J 
Tilden  against  Rutherford  B  Hayes  His  greatest 
reputation,  however,  was  for  his  work  in  behalf  of 
law  reform  He  was  responsible  for  the  New  York 
legislature's  appointment  in  1847  of  one  comnna- 
Hion  to  reduce  the  laws  of  the  state  to  a  systematic 
code  and  another  to  prepare  codes  of  court  practice 
and  pro<  oduro  Serving  on  the  second  commission, 
Field  prepared  a  code  of  civil  procedure  which  was 
promptly  adopted  (1848)  His  code  of  criminal 
procedure  eventually  became  law  The  first  com- 
mission met  failure,  and  in  1857  Field  became  head 
of  a  new  commission  for  the  same  task  He  pre- 
pared complete  civil,  political,  and  penal  codes,  but 
only  the  penal  code,  m  1881,  became  law  The  civil 
code  several  tunes  passed  the  legislature  but  was 
killed  by  the  governor's  veto.  The  codes  of  pro- 
<odure  were  adopted  by  several  other  states  and 
strongly  influenced  the  English  Judicature  Acts  of 
1873  and  1875,  subsequently  adopted  by  many 
British  colonies  Field  abolished  distinctive  law 
and  equity  procedure  Turning  next  to  interna- 
tional law,  he  prepared,  with  some  assistance,  his 
Draft  Outline  of  an  International  Code  (1872),  deal- 
ing with  peacetime  relations  among  nations  The 
second  edition  (1876)  contained  Part  II,  which  con- 
cerns war.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codifi- 
cation of  the  Law  of  Nations  (later  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Association)  See  biography  by  his 
brother  H  M.  Field  (1898) 

Field,  Eugene,  1850-95,  American  poet  and  jour- 
nalist, b  St  Louis.  For  brief  periods  he  attended 
Williams  and  Knox  colleges  and  the  Umv  of  Mis- 
souri He  spent  one  year  abroad,  1872-73,  and  the 
next  10  years  on  the  editorial  staffs  of  the  St. 
Louis  Journal,  the  Denver  Tribune,  and  other 
newspapers  In  1883  he  made  his  permanent  con- 
nection with  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  later  the 
Record.  In  this  paper  he  conducted  a  column, 
"Sharps  and  Flats,"  which  was  effective  in  estab- 
lishing the  columnist  as  essential  to  the  staff  of 
an  American  newspaper.  While  Field's  column 
jwas  for  the  most  part  ephemeral,  he  did  not  with- 
hold from  it  even  such  poems  aa  his  Horatian 
lyrics  later  published,  with  those  of  his  brother, 
Roswell  Martin  Field  (1851-1919),  as  Echoes  from 
Ike  Sabine  Farm  (1892).  Eugene  Field's  poems  of 
childhood  include  the  favorites  "Little  Boy  Blue" 
and  "Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod  "  Among  his 
books  are  A  Lutle  Book  of  Western  Verse  (1889)  and 
With  Trumpet  and  Drum  (1892).  See  biography  by 
Slason  Thompson  (1927). 
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Field,  John,  1782-1837,  composer  and  pianist,  b. 
Dublin,  d  Moscow  In  London  he  studied  with 
dementi,  with  whom  he  later  toured  Europe  In 
1804  he  settled  in  Russia  He  was  a  successful 
pianist  and  his  compositions  were  popular  Cho- 
pin's nocturnes  were  modeled  after  those  of  Field 

Field,  Marshall,  1834-1906,  American  merchant,  b 
Con  way,  Mass.  In  1856,  after  five  years'  appren- 
ticeship in  a  general  store  in  Pittsfield,  Mass  ,  he 
went  to  Chicago  and  became  a  clerk  for  Cooley, 
Wardsworth  &  Company,  a  leading  dry-goods 
house  there,  of  which  he  became  a  junior  partner  in 
1860.  In  1865  he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Field,  Palmer,  and  Leiter,  the  company  which 
became  Field,  Leiter,  and  Company  in  1867  and 
Marshall  Field  and  Company  in  1881  He  amassed 
one  of  the  largest  private  fortunes  in  the  United 
States  and  pioneered  m  establishing  many  modern 
retailing  practices  The  first  of  his  major  philan- 
thropies was  made  when  he  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  corporation  formed  in  1878  to  found  the  in- 
stitution which  became  the  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago In  1890  he  gave  the  original  tract  of  land  for 
the  Umv  of  Chicago,  ultimately  becoming  one  of 
the  largest  donors  to  the  school,  and  in  1893  he 
gave  *  1,000,000  to  the  fund  for  the  museum  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893.  Its  collec- 
tions were  the  nut  lous  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  now  the  Chicago  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  housed  in  a  magnify  ent  building  on  the 
Chicago  lake  front  which  was  provided  bv  a  be- 
quest of  $8,000,000  from  Field  SeeS  H  Ditchett, 
Marshall  Field  A  Company  (1922)  His  son,  Mar- 
shall Field  II,  18687-1905,  attended  Harvard  and 
married  the  daughter  of  a  Chicago  brewer,  but 
never  made  any  move  to  follow  his  father  into  busi- 
ness His  early  death  was  from  a  gun  wound  offi- 
cially held  to  have  been  accidental  Marshall  Field 
HI,  1 893-,  son  of  Marshall  Field  II,  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  Cambridge  Umv  ,  then  served  in  the 
First  World  War  He  engaged  in  numerous  busi- 
ness activities  until  1936,  when  he  gave  up  all  of 
them  to  devote  himself  to  his  various  social  projects 
From  its  beginning  in  June,  1940,  Field  was  the 
largest  stockholder  in  the  New  York  city  liberal 
newspaper  PM ,  of  which  he  became  owner  in  Oct , 
1940  He  took  no  part  in  its  editorial  direction,  but 
offered  it  financial  support  until  April,  1948,  when 
the  paper  was  sold  In  1941  he  had  started  the 
Chicago  Sun,  and  in  Jan  ,  1948,  he  bought  the  Chi- 
cago Times  and  merged  the  two  papers  In  this 
journalistic  enterprise  Field  took  a  more  active 
part,  ultimately  becoming  the  paper's  dominant 
personality  His  chanties  included  many  child  wel- 
fare organizations  His  political  and  social  beliefs 
are  expressed  in  his  book  Freedom  It  More  than  a 
Word  (19*5)  See  John  Tebbel,  The  Marshall  Fields, 
a  Study  in  Wealth  (1947) 

Field.  Michael,  pseud  used  by  two  British  authors, 
Kathenne  Harris  Bradley  (1846-1914)  and  Edith 
Emma  Cooper  (1862-1913)  They  collaborated  on 
numerous  literary  works,  including  poetic  trage- 
dies and  lyrics  Although  their  work  was  praised  by 
such  contemporaries  as  Robert  Browning  and 
George  Moore,  it  is  almost  forgotten  today  Works 
and  Days,  a  selection  from  their  journal,  was  pub- 
lished in  1933  See  Mary  Sturgeon,  Michael  Field 
(1922) 

Field,  Nathaniel  or  Nathan,  1587-1633,  English  ac- 
tor and  dramatist  He  was  one  of  the  Children  of 
the  Queen's  Revels  who  performed  Ben  Jonson's 
Cynthia's  Revels  in  1600  The  young  and  brilliant 
Field  acted  in  plays  by  Shakspere  (he  is  listed  in 
the  1623  folio  as  a  principal  actor),  Ben  Jonson,  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  He  had  great  success  in 
Jonson's  Bartholomew)  Fair  m  1614  Field  wrote 
two  comedies,  A  Woman  Is  a  Weathercock  (1612) 
and  Amends  for  Ladies  (1618),  and  collaborated  in 
Massmger's  Fatal  Dowry  (1632) 

Field,  Rachel,  1894-1942,  American  author,  b  New 
York  city,  studied  (1914-18)  at  Radchffe  She  first 
achieved  success  as  a  writer  of  children's  stories, 
both  verse  and  prose,  and  as  an  illustrator  of  some 
of  them  Hitty  Her  First  Hundred  Years  (1929), 
the  story  of  an  antique  doll,  won  the  Newbery 
medal  for  the  most  distinguished  children's  book  in 
1929  A  collection  of  poems,  Fear  Is  the  Thorn,  ap- 
peared in  1936  Her  novels  include  Time  Out  of 
Mind  (1935) ,  her  most  successful  one,  All  This,  and 
Heaven  Too  (1938,  moving  picture,  1940),  and  And 
Now  Tomorrow  (1942).  She  married  Arthur  Peder- 
son  in  1935 

Field,  Robert,  c  1769-1819,  English  portrait  painter, 
miniaturist,  and  engraver  In  1794  he  came  to 
America,  where  he  painted  portraits  and  minia- 
tures in  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  Boston, 
producing  also  some  notable  engraved  portraits. 
After  1808  he  lived  in  Halifax,  N  S.  Hia  best- 
known  likenesses  include  those  of  Mrs  Washington, 
painted  at  Mt  Vernon,  Henry  Sargent  and  Sir  John 
Wentworth  (government  house,  Halifax) ,  Sir  A. 
Coohrane  and  the  Rt  Rev  Charles  Inghs  (Nation- 
al Portrait  Gall.,  London),  and  Sir  John  Cooper 
Sherbrooke,  which  was  engraved  See  biography  by 
Harry  Piers  (1927). 

Field,  Stephen  Johnson,  1816-99,  US  Supreme 
Court  Justice  (1863-97),  b.  Haddam,  Conn  ,  grad 
Williams,  1837.  After  practicing  law  for  several 
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years  in  New  York  city  with  his  brother  David 
Dudley  Field,  he  went  to  California  in  1849, 
settled  at  Marysville,  and  m  1850  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  He  secured  the  passage  of  an  act 
reorganizing  the  state  judi<  mrv  and  drafted  codes 
of  civil  ana  criminal  procedure  which  were  based 
upon  the  famous  codes  of  his  brother  but  were 
adapted  to  certain  established  Spanish  customs  and 
miners'  practices  This  legal  recognition  of  usages 
and  regulations  of  the  mining  camp  aa  developed 
by  the  miners  themselves  became  the  basw  of  min- 
ing law  in  California  and  in  other  Western  states 
which  followed  California's  lead  It  was  final  I  \  ap- 
plied by  Congress  in  all  U  S  territories  In  1857 
Field  was  elected  as  a  Demot  rat  to  the  California 
supreme  court,  becoming  chief  justice  two  vears 
later  He  wrote  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Early 
Days  in  California  (1880)  See  C  B  Swwher 
Stephen  J  Field,  Craftsman  of  the  Law  (1930) 

Fielding,  Antony  Vandyke  Copley,  1787-1855,  Eng- 
lish landscape  painter  in  water  color  For  the  last 
24  years  of  his  life  he  was  president  of  the  Water 
Colour  Society,  where  he  exhibited  yearly  Fielding 
is  best  represented  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum 

Fielding,  Henry,  1707-54,  English  novelist  and 
dramatist,  educated  at  Eton  and  Leiden  In  1729 
he  settled  in  London  and  began  wilting  comedies, 
farces,  and  burlesques  His  vigorous  dramatic  at- 
tacks on  Walpole  s  government — particularly  in 
the  play  Pasqmn  (1736)  and  m  the  Historical  Reg- 
ister— provoked  the  Licensing  Act  (1737),  which 
set  up  political  censorship  of  the  stage  Baired 
from  the  theaters.  Fielding  turned  first  to  partisan 
journalism  and  then  to  fiction  His  first  novel, 
Joseph  Andrews  (1742),  was  begun  as  a  burlesque 
of  Richardson's  Pamela,  it  developed,  however, 
into  a  long,  Cervantean  narrative  Tom  Jones 
(1749)  ia  generally  considered  Fielding's  master- 
piece Its  mam  action  concerns  the  rise  and  tri- 
umph of  the  foundling  Tom  Fielding's  other  major 
works  are  Jonathan  Wild  (1743),  Amelia  (1752), 
and  the  posthumous  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbtm 
(1755)  Fielding  attacked  human  faults  and  foibles 
with  ridicule,  and  major  evils  with  savage  satire 
Conversely,  he  portrayed  virtuous  living  as  the 
most  desirable  of  human  achievements  Fielding 
had  begun  his  serious  study  of  law  in  1737  and  m 
1740  was  called  to  the  bar  He  was  appointed 
justice  of  the  peace  for  Westminster  in  1748  and 
for  Middlesex  in  1749  As  a  magistrate  he  worked 
ceaselessly  and  with  some  success  to  suppress  crime 
and  to  establish  an  effective  police  See  W  L 
Cross,  The  History  of  Henry  Fielding  (3  vols  ,  1918) , 
Aurehen  Digeon,  The  Novels  of  Fielding  (1925)  ,B  M 
Jones,  HenryFielding.Novelistand  Magistrate  (1933) , 
M  J  Willcox,  A  True-born  Englishman  (1948) 

Fielding,  William  Stevens,  1848-1929,  Canadian 
statesman,  b  Halifax,  N  S  For  20  years  (after 
1864)  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Halifax  Morning 
Chronicle,  rising  to  the  position  of  managing  editor 
In  1882  he  entered  the  assembly  of  Nova  Scotia  as 
a  Liberal,  from  1884  to  1896  he  was  prime  minister 
of  the  province,  resigning  to  enter  Laurier's  cabinet 
as  minister  of  finance  For  15  years  (1896-191 1)  he 
held  this  portfolio  As  a  tariff  expert,  Fielding 
helped  to  negotiate  the  reciprocal-trade  treaty  with 
the  United  States  m  1911  that  resulted  in  the  down- 
fall of  Launer's  government  favoring  military 
conscription  for  Canada  in  the  First  World  War,  he 
parted  with  Launer  on  the  issue  and  supported  Sir 
Robert  Borden's  Union  government,  but  after  the 
war  he  returned  to  the  Liberal  party,  and  in  Mac- 
kenzie King's  cabinet  he  again  served  (1921-25)  as 
minister  of  finance  Fielding  had  been  Mackenzie 
King's  unsuccessful  rival  for  leadership  of  the 
Liberal  party  after  Launer's  death 

Field  Museum  of  Natural  History:  see  CHICAGO 
NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM 

Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  locality  between  Guines 
and  Ardres,  not  far  from  Calais,  in  France,  where 
in  1520  HENHY  VIII  of  England  and  FRANCIS  I  of 
Franco  met  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  an  alliance 
Both  kings  brought  large  retinues  and  the  name 
given  the  meeting  place  reflects  the  unexampled 
splendor  of  the  pageantry  The  political  result  was 
negligible,  because  Henry,  who  had  been  undecided 
whether  to  support  Francis  or  Emperor  CHARLES  V, 
had  already  turned  toward  the  emperor  and  shortly 
afterward  made  an  alliance  with  him 

Fields,  Annie  Adams    see  FIELDS,  JAMBS  THOMAS 

Fields,  James  Thomas,  18 17 -si,  American  author 
and  publisher,  b  Portsmouth,  N  H  He  was  the 
junior  partner  of  Ticknor  and  Fields,  noted  Boston 
publishing  house  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent 
Fields  edited  tho  Atlantic  Monthly,  1861-70,  with 
notable  success  In  1870  he  retired  from  business, 
but  became  a  popular  lecturer  His  books,  largely 
reminiscences  of  literary  friendships,  include  Yester- 
days with  Authors  (1872) ,  Hawthorne  (1876) ,  In  and 
Out  of  Doors  with  Charles  Dickens  (1876) ,  and  Bal- 
lads and  Other  Verses  (1881),  a  selection  of  his 
poems  He  was  helped  in  his  work  by  his  gifted 
wife,  Annie  Adams  Fields,  1834-1915,  a  native  of 
Boston,  who  also  became  a  well-known  author 
Her  books  include  a  memoir  of  her  husband  (1881) , 
biographies  of  Whittier  (1893)  and  Harriet  Beochor 
Stowe  (1897);  Letter*  of  Sarah  Orn*  Jewett  (1911), 
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and  Under  the  Ohve  (1881),  one  of  her  volumes  of 
poetry  She  was  a  gracious  hostess,  and  the  homo 
of  the  Fields  in  Boston  was  a  literary  salon  See  M 
A  De  Wolfe  Howe,  Memories  of  a  Hostess  (1922) 
Fields,  Lewis  Maurice,  1867  1941,  American  come- 
dian and  theatrical  manager,  known  as  Lew  Fields, 
b  New  York  city  He  appeared  with  Joseph  WEBER 
from  1875  to  1904  and  again  after  1912 
Fiene,  Ernest  (fS'nu),  1894-,  American  painter,  b 
Elberfeld,  Germany,  studied  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design  and  the  \rt  Students  League,  New 
York,  and  later  in  Europe  A  brilliant  practitioner 
in  oil,  water  color,  etching,  and  lithography,  he  is 
perhaps  best  known  for  his  landscapes  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  \  on  k,  although  he  is  also  an  excellent 
still-life  and  figui  e  painter  His  work  is  forceful  and 
warm  in  color  with  an  emphasis  on  space  A  Gug- 
genheim fellow  in  1932,  Fiene  i»  known  as  a  popular 
teacher  as  well  aa  an  artist  He  is  represented  in 
leading  galleries  throughout  the  country 
Fieschi,  Giuseppe  Marco  (jofizep'pamar'kfifva'ske), 
1790-1836,  French  conspirator,  b  Corsica  Ho  be- 
came a  revolutionist,  and  his  activities  culminated 
m  his  attempt  to  assassinate  LOUIB  PHILIPPE  in 
July,  1835  He  rigged  up  an  arrangement  of  21 
guns  which  fired  together,  killing  40  people  Ho  was 
executed  and  his  attempt  at  assassination  resulted 
in  a  revival  of  loyalty  to  the  king 
Fiesole,  Giovanni  da*  see  ANOBMCO,  FRA. 
Fiesole,  Mmo  da'  see  MINO  DA  FIESOLE 
Fiesole  (fya'zola).  town  (pop  2,647),  Tuscany,  cen- 
tral Italy,  3  mi  N  E  of  Florence,  beautifull v  situated 
on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Arno  valley  and  Florence 
An  Etruscan  town  of  which  walls  still  stand,  ancient 
Faesulae  (fS'sQle),  was  enriched  with  fine  buildings 
by  the  Romans  There  are  a  well-preserved  Roman 
theater  and  baths,  a  1  Hh-century  Romanesque 
cathedral,  and  a  Franciscan  church  and  convent 
(on  the  site  of  the  Roman  acropolis)  On  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  hill  is  the  Church  of  San  Domenico, 
with  paintings  by  Fra  Angelico,  who  spent  much  of 
his  life  here 

Fife  or  Fifeshire,  maritime  countv  (505  sq  mi  ,  1931 
pop  276,308,  1948  estimated  pop  303,265),  E 
Scotland,  between  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  Firth 
of  Tay  The  county  town  IB  Cupar  Part  of  the 
central  Scottish  Lowlands,  the  terrain  rises,  how- 
ever, to  more  than  1,500  ft  in  the  Lomond  Hills 
The  region,  notably  in  the  valley  s  of  the  Kden  and 
the  Leven,  is  well  cultivated  Fife  is  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  of  the  Scottish  « ounties  There  is 
extensive  coal  mining,  linen  manufacturing,  brew- 
ing, and  shipbuilding  Anciently  the  home  of  the 
Picta,  the  county  has  been  known  for  many  cen- 
turies as  the  kingdom  of  Fife  Its  modern  history 
has  been  a  peaceful  one  SAINT  ANDREWS,  which  is 
also  famous  as  a  golfing  resort,  is  the  seat  of  the 
oldest  of  the  Scottish  universities  Dunfermline  is 
noted  for  its  historic  assoc  mtions 
fife,  small  transverse  flute  adopted  for  military  pur- 
poses in  Switzerland  in  the  late  Middle  Ages  Prop- 
erly it  has  six  finger  holes,  but  the  term  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  modern  piccolo,  which  has 
largely  replaced  the  fife  in  the  present  day 
Fifth  Avenue,  famous  street  of  Manhattan,  New 
York  city  It  begins  at  Washington  Square  and 
ends  at  the  Harlem  River  Between  34th  and  59th 
streets  Fifth  Ave  is  mainly  a  business  section  of 
large  department  stores  and  smaller  shops,  it  passes 
the  Empire  State  Building,  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  Rockefeller  Center,  and  St  Patrick's  Ca- 
thedral From  59th  to  1 10th  streets  it  borders  Cen- 
tral Park,  here  its  east  side  is  lined  with  tall  apart- 
ment houses  (i  ntei  spersed  with  some  private  homes) , 
on  the  site  of  the  mansions  of  50  years  ago  North 
of  the  paik  it  runs  through  congested  Harlem 
Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  religious  group  of  the  time  of 
the  Puritan  Revolution  in  England  They  were 
imllenanans  expecting  the  imminent  coming  of 
Jesus  to  rule  the  earth  His  monarchy  was  to  be 
the  fifth  according  to  thoir  interpretation  of  Dan 
2  30-45,  the  first  four  were  the  Assyrian,  Persian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  empires  The  Fifth  Monarchy 
Men  objected  to  an  established  church  and  be- 
lieved it  their  duty  to  establish  Christ's  reign  by 
force,  if  necessary  Among  their  numbers  was 
John  ROGEKS,  a  Presbyterian  minister  For  a  time 
they  supported  the  Commonwealth  but,  growing 
dissatisfied  with  its  progress,  they  agitated  against 
the  government  When  evidence  of  a  plot  to 
murder  Cromwell  was  uncovered  (1657),  many  of 
their  loaders  were  imprisoned  until  after  the  pro- 
tector's death  After  the  Restoration,  Thomas 
Venner,  one  of  their  pieachers,  led  a  group  through 
London  in  1601  proclaiming  the  advent  of  the 
Fifth  Monarchy  He  and  many  of  his  band  were 
hanged  for  treason,  and  the  movement  thereafter 
disappeared  The  Fifth  Monarchy  Men  were  never 
sufficiently  united  to  be  called  a  sect.  They  have 
often  been  compared  to  the  LEVELBHB  See  L  F 
Brown,  Political  Activities  of  the  Baptists  and  Fifth 
Monarchy  Men  (1912). 

Fifty-four  forty  or  fight,  phrase  commonly  used  by 
extremists  in  the  controversy  with  Great  Britain 
over  the  Oregon  country  The  rights  of  the  United 
States,  thej  maintained,  extended  to  the  whole 
region,  i  e  ,  to  lat  54°  40'  N,  the  recognized  south- 
ern boundary  of  Russian  America  It  was  used  as 
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a  Democratic  campaign  slogan  in  the  election  of 
1844 

fig.  The  common  fig  is  a  tree  (Ficus  eancn)  native  to 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  cultivated  since  early 
times  for  its  commercially  valuable  fruit  Several 
varieties  of  figs,  e  g  ,  the  Smyrna  (one  of  the  best), 
require  capnfication  in  order  to  produce  good  fiuit, 
since  the  floweis  are  borne  inside  a  fleshy  fruithko 
receptacle  and  are  dependent  on  the  fig  wasp, 
Blnstophaga,  for  the  transfer  of  pollen  from  the 
capnfig  This  pi  ocess  involves  hanging  bunches  of 
cnpnfigs  (an  inedible  variety  in  which  the  wasp  is 
enclosed)  in  the  fig  tree,  the  wasp  emeiges,  enters 
and  pollinates  the  fig  flower,  lays  its  eggs,  and  dies 
The  resulting  fig  fruit  absoi  bs  the  body  of  the  wasp 
and  the  eggs,  the  insect  being  reproduced  only  from 
those  eggs  laid  in  capnhgs  Figs  can  be  propagated 
from  cuttings  They  are  now  giown  commercially 
in  California  and  the  Gulf  states  and  usually  bear 
throe  crops  a  yeai  A  few  species  are  native  to 
America  The  BO  TRKE,  India-rubber  tree,  and 
BA  NYAN  belong  to  the  genus  of  figs 

Figueras,  Estamslao  (asttrnesltt/o  fega'rAs),  1819- 
82,  Spanish  politician  First  elected  to  the  Cortes 
in  1851,  he  joined  the  republicans,  taking  pait  in 
all  their  upusmgs  After  the  expulsion  (1868)  of 
Isabella  II  he  became  leadei  of  the  republican  party, 
opposed  King  Amadeus,  and  was  briefly  president 
of  the  republic  aftei  the  king's  departure  (1873) 
He  retired  to  private  life  when  the  moriaichy  was 
restored 

Figueras,  town  (pop  1%513),  Gerona  prov  ,  NE 
Spam,  in  Catalonia,  near  the  French  border  In 
the  Spanish  civil  war  it  was  briefly  the  seat  of  the 
Loyalist  government  before  falling  (Feb  ,  1939)  to 
the  Insurgents  The  18th-century  fortress  of  San 
Fernando  is  now  a  prison 

Figueroa,  Francisco  de  (f  ninths 'ska  da  fegaro'a), 
1536-1617',  Spanish  pastoral  poet  He  spent  his 
youth  in  Italy,  traveled  m  Flanders,  and  finall>  re- 
tired to  his  native  city,  Alcald  de  Henares,  where  he 
enjoyed  fame  until  his  death  He  followed  the 
school  of  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  and  wrote  elegies, 
sonnets,  and  cancwnes  in  the  Italian  manner 

figure,  in  music,  short  melodic  or  rhythmic  pattern, 
the  smallest  coherent  unit  m  a  composition  A 
phrase  may  consist  of  several  figures  or  of  one  figure 
used  in  IMITATION  There  is  no  clear  distinction  be- 
tween figure  and  MOTIVE 

figured  bass,  in  music,  a  system  of  notation  in  which 
the  bass  part  is  given  with  figures  below  the  notes 
to  indicate  the  chords  which  are  to  be  played 
Called  also  thorough  bass  and  bosao  continuo,  it 
arose  in  the  early  17th  cent  in  Italy  as  a  means  of 
notating  an  accompaniment  It  soon  became  so 
widespread  that  the  baroque  era  is  sometimes  called 
the  age  of  basso  continuo  The  harpsichord's  part 
m  sonatas  was  indicated  by  a  figured  bass  The 
harpsichord  and  the  organ  are  usually  played  from 
a  figured  bass  in  the  vocal  works  of  Bach  and 
Handel  The  realization  of  the  basso  continuo  in- 
volves considerable  improvisation,  the  style  of 
which  varies  according  to  composer  and  period 
After  the  time  of  Bach,  with  the  development  of 
the  symphony,  the  figured  bass  disappeared  except 
for  limited  use  in  opera  and  as  a  device  for  teaching 
harmony  See  F  T  Arnold,  The  Art  of  Accom- 
paniment from  a  Thorough-Basa  (19'il) 

figurehead,  carved  decoration  usually  representing  a 
head  or  figure  placed  under  the  bowsprit  of  a  ship 
The  art  is  of  extreme  antiquitv  Ancient  ships  such 
as  the  galley  and  trireme  carried  rostrums  01  beaks 
on  the  bow  to  ram  enemy  vessels  These  beaks 
were  often  surmounted  by  figureheads  representing 
national  emblems  Roman  vessels  were  sometimes 
embellished  with  large  heads  of  the  gods  in  bronze 
Viking  ships  had  lofty  and  extended  prows  which 
were  elaborately  caived  Dragons  and  lions  vied 
with  the  human  form  in  the  figureheads  of  the 
Renaissance  Duiing  the  18th  and  19th  cent  a 
highly  developed  and  original  art  of  figurehead 
wood  carving  flourished  in  the  United  States  It 
is  of  particular  interest  because  at  the  tune  of  its 
highest  development  (approximately  1785-1825), 
little  other  sculpture  was  practiced  in  this  country 
Unfoitunatelv  few  examples  from  this  period  sur- 
vive, and  attributions  to  such  known  masters  of  the 
art  as  William  Rush  of  Philadelphia  or  the  Skillin 
brothers  of  Boston  are  very  rare  Among  them  is 
the  fine  bust  of  Benjamin  Franklin  (Yale  Univ), 
attributed  to  Rush  The  early  "heads"  were 
brightly  painted  and  gilded,  whereas  after  the 
middle  of  the  19th  cent  they  were  usually  a  uni- 
form white  or  yellow  With  the  disappearance  of 
the  sailing  vessel  the  art  became  practically  extinct 
One  of  the  finest  collections  of  American  figure- 
heads is  in  the  Mariners'  Museum,  Newport  News, 
Va  See  Pauline  Pinckney,  American  Figureheads 
and  Their  Carvers  (1940) 

Fiji  (fe'je)  or  Vito  (ve'te),  Melanesian  island  group 
(7,066  sq  mi  ,  pop.  259,638),  8  Pacific  The  most 
important  British  colony  m  the  Pacific,  it  comprises 
250  islands  of  which  80  are  inhabited  Vm  LEVTJ, 
the  largest,  is  the  seat  of  Suva,  capital  of  the  colony 
The  other  important  islands  are  VANUA  LEVU, 
Taveum,  Kandavu,  Koro,  Ngau,  and  Ovalau  In 
the  center  of  the  group  Is  the  Koro  Sea,  east  of 
which  is  the  Lau  group  The  Yasawa  and  Mama- 


nutha  groups  are  W  of  Viti  Levu.  The  larger  is- 
lands are  volcanic  and  mountainous,  the  highest 
peak  (Mt  Victoria,  4,341  ft )  being  on  Viti  Levu, 
which  also  has  the  largest  river,  the  Rewa  There 
are  dense  forests  on  the  windward  sides  of  the 
islands,  and  grassy  plains  and  clumps  of  casuanna 
and  pandanus  on  the  leewai  d  side  The  two  largest 
islands  have  central  cores  of  plutonic  rocks  thought 
to  be  lemnants  of  an  older  continental  mass  There 
are  hot  springs  in  the  mountain  region  The  feitile 
soil,  rich  in  hurmc  acid,  yields  sugar  cane,  tropical 
fruits,  taro,  rice,  cotton,  pineapples,  and  cassava 
Thoi  e  are  mangrove  foi  eats  on  the  beaches  and  in 
the  swampy  delta  lands  The  limited  fauna  in- 
cludes bats,  lats,  parrots,  and  pigeons  The  tem- 
perature ranges  from  00°  to  96°,  the  annual  rainfall 
varies  from  00  in  on  the  leeward  side  to  140  in  on 
the  windward  side  Theie  are  trade  winds  (May- 
Nov),  and  equatorial  winds  (Dec -April)  The 
chief  por  t«,  Suva  and  Lautoka  on  Viti  Levu,  export 
sugar,  gold,  copra,  bananas,  and  timber  The  gi  oup 
was  discovered  in  1643  by  Tasman  and  annexed 
bv  Great  Butain  in  1874  Missionaiies  arriving  in 
1836  helped  abolish  cannibalism  The  Fijians,  a 
dark,  frizzy-haired  race  of  Melanesian  origin,  con- 
stitute only  about  40  percent  of  the  population 
Indian  laborers,  imported  (1879- 1916)  under  the 
indenture  svstem,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  sugar 
industry  There  are  small  groups  of  Europeans, 
Chinese,  Polynesians,  and  MicroneKinns  IMJI  is 
governed  by  the  (olonial  office  in  London  thiough 
the  governor  at  Suva,  who  is  also  the  high  com- 
missioner of  the  Western  Pacific  SeeJ  W  Coultei, 
Fiji  LMlt  India  of  the  Pacific  (1942) 

filament,  in  the  incandescent  lamp,  the  threadlike 
wire,  usually  made  of  tungsten  and  coiled  or  wound 
in  the  centei  of  the  light  bulb,  which  becomes 
white-hot  when  an  olectnc  current  flows  through  it 
In  the  vacuum  tube,  the  filament  is  similarly  placed, 
but  is  uncoiled  It  is  made  of  various  substances  of 
high  melting  point  (e  g  ,  tungsten,  an  alloy  of  tung- 
sten and  thorium,  or  an  alloy  of  platinum  and  iridi- 
um  coated  with  barium,  calcium,  cesium,  arid  stron- 
tium oxides)  When  an  electric  current  flows  through 
it,  it  becomes  red-hot  and  elections  break  away 
and  are  attracted  to  the  positively  charged  plate  of 
the  tul>e  The  flow  of  electrons  is  increased  by  an 
increase  of  temperature  and  by  an  increase  in  the 
positive  charge  of  the  plate  See  TUBE,  VACUUM, 
and  A  battery  under  BATTERY,  FLU-CTHIC 

filament  battery,  see  BATTERY,  ELK-CTRIC 

Filangien,  Gaetano  (g'lftta'no  felkuja're),  1752  88, 
Italian  jurist  He  served  at  the  royal  court  of 
Naples  His  greatest  work  is  the  unfinished  Science 
of  Legislation  (6  vols  ,  1780-85.  Eng  tr  ,  1806)  It 
advocates  a  system  of  tew  which  would  not  be  con- 
cerned with  transitory  conditions  but  would  serve 
man's  permanent  needs,  chiefly  the  cooperation 
of  social  classes  based  upon  the  preeminent  posi- 
tion of  agru  ulture  This  social  harmony ,  Filangien 
urged,  would  best  be  promoted  by  a  s>stem  of  edu- 
cation designed  to  im  ulcate  virtue 

Filaret,  Vastly  Drosdov.  see  PHILARKT,  VASTLY 
DROSDOV 

filbert   see  HAZEL 

Filchner,  Wilhelm  (viThPlm  fllkh'nur),  1877-,  Ger- 
man explorer,  geophysicist,  and  travel  writer  He 
led  several  expeditions  to  China  and  Tiliet,  whore 
he  established  magnetic  stations,  and  also  led  the 
second  German  antantu  expedition  (1910-12), 
whic  h  discovered  Luitpold  Land  on  the  southeast 
coast  of  Weddell  Sea 

Fildes,  Sir  Luke  (flldz),  1844-1927,  English  genre 
and  portrait  painter,  b  Liverpool  Ho  made  draw- 
ings for  the  Graphic  and  other  periodicals  and  illus- 
trated Dickons  s  Edwin  Drood  As  a  painter  he 
excelled  m  depicting  the  life  of  the  London  poor 
Latei  he  specialized  on  poitraituie  and  painted  the 
coronation  portraits  of  Edward  VII  and  Queen 
Alexandra  and  a  state  poi  trait  of  George  V  His 
Doctor  (Tato  Gall  ,  London)  is  a  well-known  work 
See  biography  by  D  C  Thomson  (181)5) 

file,  tool  dating  from  the  Bronze  Age,  used  for  shap- 
ing, smoothing,  and  sharpening  The  blade  or  body 
is  scored  with  chisel  cuts  and  has  a  tapering  ond 
(tang)  which  fits  into  a  wooden  handle  O\  er  3,000 
kinds  are  classified  according  to  their  size,  their  cut- 
ting ndges,  eg,  single  cut  (having  one  series  of 
parallel  cuts),  double  cut  or  crosscut,  circular  cut, 
their  cross  section,  e  g  ,  rectangular,  tound,  triangu- 
lar, or  their  use,  e  g  ,  wood  hie,  nail  file,  saw  file 
The  file  is  most  widely  used  in  hand  metalwork 

Filene,  Edward  Albert  (fll6n'(  ft-),  1800-1937,  Amer- 
ican merchant,  b  Salem,  Mass  As  president  of  the 
Boston  firm  of  William  Filene's  Sons  he  pioneered 
m  scientific  methods  of  retail  distribution  and  sw  - 
cessfully  expanded  his  trade  He  planned  and 
helped  organi/e  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  served  m  the  First  World  War  as  chair- 
man of  the  War  Shipping  Committee.  Ho  was  the 
founder  (1919)  of  the  Cooperative  League,  which 
became  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  and  he  was 
active  in  the  cause  of  peace  He  wrote  several 
books  on  business  methods  and  on  economics  See 
G  W  Johnson,  Liberal's  Progress  (1948)  His 
brother,  Lincoln  Filene,  1865-,  b  Boston,  also 
directed  William  Filene's  Sons  and  served  as 
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business  counsel  to  the  Federal  government  after 
1933.  He  played  a  prominent  role  in  business  as- 
sociations and  wrote  a  number  of  books  and 
articles  on  economic  problems 

Filer,  village  (pop  1,239),  8  Idaho,  W  of  Twin  Falls, 
in  an  irrigated  farm  area,  me  1909  The  Idaho 
white  bean  us  grown  hero 

filibuster  (frirbu'stur),  term  applied  m  the  17th 
cent  to  buccaneers  who  plundered  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  the  Now  World.  In  the  19th  cent  the 
word  was  used  more  in  reference  to  adventurers 
who  organized  and  led,  under  private  initiative, 
armed  expeditions  into  countries  with  which  the 
country  from  which  they  started  was  at  peace 
Complications  between  the  governments  involved 
were  likely  to  result  There  was  a  series  of  filibuster- 
ing expeditions  from  the  United  States  agauist 
Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Central  and  South  American 
countries  in  the  19th  cent ,  some  of  them  led  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  those  of  John  A 
QUITMAN  and  William  WALKER,  and  some  by 
rebellious  citizens  of  the  government  which  they 
sought  to  overthrow,  as  those  of  Narciso  L6pEZ 
against  Cuba  Texas,  when  it  was  still  a  part  of 
Mexico,  was  a  scene  of  filibustering  activities  In 
recent  years  the  term  has  come  to  be  used  to 
designate  organized  obstructionist  tactics  in  legis- 
lative assemblies 

Fillet)*,  Vincenzo  da  (vfinchan'tso  da  felgka'yd), 
1642-1707,  Italian  poet  A  prot6g6  of  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  he  wrote  verses  celebrating 
her  conversion  as  well  as  a  cycle  of  odes  on  the  liber- 
ation of  Vienna  (1 684)  and  some  beautiful  sonnets 
See  Lorna  de'  Lucchi,  An  Anthology  of  Italian 
Poems  (1922) 

filigree  (fl'llgrfi),  goldsmith's  work  of  fine  gold  or 
silver  wire  often  wrought  into  nn  open-work  design 
and  joined  with  matching  solder  and  borax  under 
the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  The  term  WUH  formeily 
applied  to  a  fine  sprinkling  of  metal  grains  I<  ihgree 
is  used  as  a  decorative  treatment  for  jewelry  or 
other  fine  metalwork  It  was  made  in  early  times 
by  the  Egyptians  and  the  Chinese  The  Greeks 
were  especially  adept  in  tho  ait,  and  the  Etruscans 
were  noted  for  fine  granular  woi  k  Saxons,  Bi  itons, 
and  especially  the  Celts  in  Ireland  were  skilled  in 
producing  intricate  and  ingenious  designs  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Moors  in  Spam  did  much  ox- 
qmsite  work  in  silver  Filigree  is  much  employed 
today  in  Mediterranean  areas,  especially  Tuscany, 
Malta,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  in  India,  and  in 
Scandinavian  countries  Antique  examples  arc  to 
be  soon  in  the  Vatican,  the  Louvre,  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  Mctiopohtan  Museum 

Fihpepi,  Alessandro  di  Mariano  see  BOTTICELLI, 
SANDRO 

Filipino    see  PHIIIPPINF  Isi  \nns 

Fillmore,  MiUard,  180O-1S74,  13th  President  of  tho 
United  States  (July,  1850-March,  1853),  b  Locke 
(now  Summeilull),  Cavuga  co  ,  N  Y  His  educa- 
tion was  irregular  and  incomplete,  for  he  was  early 
compelled  to  work  at  odd  jobs  to  earn  a  living  He 
lead  law  in  his  spaie  time  and  was  admitted  (1823) 
to  the  bar  Aftei  practicing  law  at  hast  Auiora, 
N  Y  ,  until  1823,  ho  settled  in  Buffalo  Thurlow 
WEED  made  Fillmoro  a  lieutenant  in  the  ANTI-M  \- 
SONIC  PAKTV,  and  with  Weed's  support  Fillmore 
seived  in  the  New  York  state  assembly  (1829-31) 
and  in  the  U  S  House  of  Representatives  (1833- 
35)  In  1834  he  joined  tho  WHK,  PARTY  and  was 
tlmce  leelfftod  (1836,  1838,  1840)  to  the  House 
When  the  Whigs  came  into  national  power  in  1840, 
Fillmore  became  prominent  in  his  pai  tv  AH  chair- 
man of  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee,  ho  pro- 
moted the  high  tariff  of  1842  He  was  considered 
(1844)  for  the  vice  piesidential  candidacy,  but  in- 
stead became  whig  candidate  foi  the  governorship 
of  New  York  His  defeat  by  Silas  WRIGHT  in  a 
close  contest  was  caused  by  the  split  between  pro- 
slavery  and  antislavcry  Whigs,  which  lost  the 
Htuto,  and  thus  tho  ptesidency,  for  Henry  Clay  in 
1844  With  Henry  Clay's  backing  Fillmoro  was 
nominated  (1848)  for  Vice  President  on  the  Whig 
ticket  with  Zachary  T \YLOK  \s  Vice  President, 
I'lllrnore  presided  with  notable  fairness  over  the 
Senate  during  the  turbulent  debates  of  I860  Suc- 
ceeding to  the  presidency  upon  Taylor's  death,  he 
signed  the  Compromise  of  1850,  which  included 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  Ho  tried  to  enforce  the 
measures  despite  the  criticism  his  course  evoked 
from  the  North  Cheaper  postal  rates  were  mtio- 
duced  during  his  administration  He  appointed 
Daniel  Webster  Soctetary  of  State,  emphasized 
nonintervention  in  foreign  disputes,  and  approved 
the  treaty  opening  Japan  to  Western  commerce 
He  unsuccessfully  tried  to  make  of  the  Whigs  a  na- 
tional party  which  by  occupying  middle  ground  on 
tho  issue  of  slavery  could  conciliate  North  and 
South  and  prevent  extremists  from  gaining  power 
Neither  he  nor  Webster  could  win  the  support  of 
the  Whig  convention  in  1852,  and  the  nomination 
went  to  Gen  Wmfield  SCOTT,  representative  of  the 
moie  radical  antislavery  element.  With  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Whigs  by  the  slavery  issue  and  the  con- 
sequent rapid  decline  of  the  party,  Fillmore's 
political  career  was  over  He  joined  the  KNOW- 
NOTHING  MOVEMENT  in  the  vain  hope  that  it  might 
unite  North  and  South,  and  he  accepted  (1858) 
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the  nomination  of  that  group  for  the  presidency. 
He  opposed  Lincoln's  election  and  his  Civil  War 
administration  and  supported  Andrew  Johnson's 
stand  against  radical  Reconstruction  measures, 
but  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  controversies  over 
these  issues  Some  of  his  papers  and  other  ma- 
terials were  edited  by  Frank  H  Severance  in  Vols 
X  and  XI  of  the  Publications  of  the  Buffalo  Histor- 
ical Society  (1907) 

Fillmore.  1  City  (pop  3,252),  8  Calif  ,  NW  of  Los 
Angeles,  m  a  citrus-fruit  and  oil-well  region,  me 
1914  2  City  (pop  1,785),  co  seat  of  Millard  co  , 
W  central  Utah,  settled  1851  by  Mormons  Nom- 
inally the  capital  of  Utah  Territory  from  1851  to 
1856,  it  was  briefly  the  seat  of  the  legislature  The 
region  has  dry  farming  and  ranching 

film,  photographic   see  PHOTOGRAPHY 

FUmer,  Sir  Robert,  d  1653,  English  royalist  political 
writer,  author  of  Patriarcha,  or,  The  Natural  Power 
of  Kings  (1680),  a  defense  of  the  divine  right  of 
monarchs  by  an  exposition  of  the  patriarchal 
theory  of  the  origin  of  government  He  attacked 
Hobbes's  contractual  theory  Later  Whig  and 
liberal  political  economists  attacked  Filmer  vio- 
lently, but  his  theory  approached  historical  ac- 
curacy much  more  than  the  purely  artificial  social 
contract  theory  See  W  A  Dunmng,  A  History  of 
Political  Theories  (1905),  J  N  Figgis,  The  Dinne 
Right  of  Kings  (1914) 

Filson,  John,  c  1747-1788,  Kentucky  pioneer,  b 
Chester  co  ,  Pa  In  1783  he  took  up  land  m  Ken- 
tU(  k> ,  taught  school,  and  wrote  Discovery,  Settle- 
ment, and  Present  State  of  Kentucke  (1784)  This 
first  history,  or  rather  traveler's  description,  of  the 
state  contained  a  very  good  map,  which  was  also 

Subhshed  separately  in  several  editions,  but  per- 
aps  its  most  popular  feature  was  an  appendix, 
"The  Adventures  of  Col  Daniel  Boon  "  Filson  ob- 
viously wrote  out,  in  the  first  person,  material  ho 
garnered  from  Daniel  BOONE,  for  the  pseudo- 
Johnsonian  style  of  the  alleged  autobiography  was 
hardly  that  of  the  simple,  vigorous,  and  unlettered 
frontiersman  Filson's  book  is  not  completely  re- 
liable historically,  but  it  went  through  a  number  of 
editions,  including  several  in  London  and  Pans 
Boone,  however,  delighted  with  his  ghost-written 
"autobiography,"  pronounced  every  word  true, 
and  Kentucke  was  mainly  responsible  for  his  sub- 
sequent high  reputation  in  American  history  See 
W  H  Jrllson,  ed  ,  Filson's  Kentutke  (1929),  a  fac- 
wmile  reproduction  with  full  bibliography,  biog- 
raphy by  R  T  Durrctt  (1884) 

filtration   see  WATER 

fin,  organ  of  locomotion  characteristic  of  fish  and 
consisting  of  thin  tissue  supported  by  cartilaginous 
or  bony  rays  In  some,  o  g  ,  the  eel,  a  single  fin 
extends  from  the  back,  around  the  tail,  and  along 
the  ventral  surface  In  the  majority  there  is  a 
division  into  one,  two,  or  three  dorsal  fins,  a  distinct 
tall  fin,  and  an  anal  fin  These  arc  called  median  or 
unpaired  fins  Tho  paned  fins  are  the  pectoral  fins, 
placed  just  back  of  the  gills,  and  the  pel  vie  fins, 
variable  in  position  and  sometimes  lacking  The 
tail  is  an  important  organ  of  locomotion  and  the 
paired  fins  are  used  for  steering,  chocking  speed, 
and  balancing  and  for  slow  movements  An  adipose 
fin  (fatty  tissue  without  support)  is  found  behind 
the  dorsal  fin  in  some,  e  g  ,  the  salmon  and  the 
catfish  See  also  CLIMBING  PERCH  and  FLYINO  FISH 

finance,  the  theory  and  practice  of  conducting  tho 
larger  public  and  private  dealings  in  money  Pri- 
vate finance  includes  u \NKINO,  insurance,  and  all 
ways  of  providing  capital  for  business  enterprises, 
as  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities  Public 
finance  is  the  management  of  public  revenues  and 
expenditures  and  of  public  debts  Finance  as  a 
social  science  dates  from  the  rise  of  tho  national 
state,  for  in  medieval  times  most  needs  were  met 
by  direct  personal  service  The  governmental  fi- 
nancial policy  of  the  United  States  since  1921  has 
boen  embodied  in  an  annual  BUDGET,  which  shows 
how  much  revenue  is  to  be  raised  and  how  it  is  to 
bo  spent  Private  expenditure  tends  to  be  measured 
by  income,  public  income  tends  to  be  measured  by 
expenditure  Public  income  is  dei  n  ed  mainly  from 
taxes,  but  also  fiom  the  sale  of  public  pioperty  or 
of  rights  such  as  franchises  and  from  charges  for 
such  services  as  the  post  office  Public  expendi- 
tuies  may  be  classified  as  protective,  commercial, 
and  developmental  The  first  includes  provision 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  within  the  country 
and  for  defense  from  foreign  aggression  In  the 
second  class  are  expenditures  such  as  those  for 
post  office  or  railways  which  take  the  place  of  pri- 
vate ownership  The  tlurd  group  includes  such  ex- 
penditures as  those  for  education  or  for  public 
works  See  Francis  Oakey,  Principles  of  Govern- 
ment Accounting  and  Reporting  (1921) ,  Edward  D 
Allen  and  O  H  Brownlee,  Economics  of  Public  Fi- 
nance (1947) 

Finch,  Francis  Miles,  1827-1907,  American  jurist 
and  song  water,  b  Ithaca,  N  Y  ,  grad  Yale,  1849 
He  practiced  law  in  Ithaca  and  from  1880  to  1895 
was  an  associate  judge  of  the  New  York  court  of 
appeals  He  became  dean  of  the  Cornell  law  school 
in  1892  The  author  of  a  number  of  college  and  pa- 
triotic songs,  he  is  best  remembered  for  "The  Blue 
and  the  Gray,"  first  published  in  the  Atlantic 
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Monthly  (1867)  and  included  m  The  Blue  and  the 
Gray  and  Other  Poems  (1909). 
Finch,  Heneage:  see  NOTTINGHAM,  HENBAGE  FINCH, 

18T  EARL  OF. 

finch,  member  of  the  largest  family  of  birds,  the 
Fringillidae  The  birds  have  stout  cone-shaped 
bills,  useful  m  breaking  the  seeds  which  form  a 
large  part  of  the  diet  Among  the  finches  are  the 

SPARROW,  the  GROSBEAK,  the  CANARY,  the  GOLD- 
FINCH, the  BULLFINCH,  the  CHAFFINCH,  the  INDIGO 
BUNTING,  the  JUNCO,  the  purple  finch,  and  the 
hawfinch. 

Fmchley,  urban  district  (1931  pop  58,964,  1947 
estimated  pop.  71,410),  Middlesex,  England  It  is 
a  residential  suburb  of  London  Fmchley  Common 
was  once  a  resort  of  highwaymen 

Finck,  Henry  Theophilus,  1854-1926,  American 
music  cntic,  b  Bethel,  Mo  ,  educated  at  Harvard 
and  in  Euiope  He  was  noted  for  his  work  on  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  from  1881  to  1924  His 
numerous  books  on  music  included  Chopin  (1889), 
Wagner  and  His  Works  (1893),  Songs  and  Song 
Writers  (1900),  Massenet  and  His  Operas  (1910), 
Richard  Strauss  (1917),  and  My  Adventures  in  the 
Golden  Age  of  Music  (1926) 

Fmden,  William  (fin 'dun),  1787-1852,  English  line 
engraver  and  publisher  With  his  brother  Edward 
and  numerous  pupils  he  engraved  many  illustra- 
tions for  books,  characterized  by  precision  and 
elaboration  of  finish  They  produced  landscape  il- 
lustrations for  The  Life  and  Works  of  Lord  Byron 
and  The  Galltry  of  the  Graces,  after  Landseer  and 
others,  Landscape  Illustrations  for  the  Bible,  after 
Turner  and  others,  Portraits  of  the  Female  Aristoc- 
racy of  the  Court  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  The  Royal 
Gallery  of  British  Art  The  most  important  of  Fin- 
den's  single  plates  are  the  full-length  portrait  of 
George  IV,  after  Thomas  Lawrence,  The  Village 
Festival,  after  Sir  David  Wilkie,  The  Highlander's 
Return,  after  Landseer,  arid  the  Crucifixion,  after 
William  Hilton  All  are  on  a  large  scale  and  admir- 
ably executed 

finder  Under  ordinary  circumstam  es  tho  finder  of 
lost  property  is  entitled  to  retain  it  against  anyone 
except  the  owner  It  is  i  ARCFN^  ,  however,  for  the 
finder  to  keep  the  property  if  he  knows  or  tould 
easily  determine  who  owns  it  In  some  places 
(e  g  ,  New  York  titv)  the  finder  must  dehvor  the 
lost  object  to  the  police,  if  it  is  unclaimed  within  a 
proscribed  period  it  bee  omes  his  property  Lost 
objects  whu  h  are  embedded  in  the  soil,  e  g  ,  a 
deeply  buried  ring,  belong  to  the  landowner  even  if 
another  finds  them  On  the  other  hand,  objects 
found  m  a  privately  owned  plate  to  which  the 
public  has  the  right  of  access,  e  g  ,  a  hotel,  belong 
to  the  finder  and  not  to  the  owner  of  the  realty 
Tho  purchaser  of  an  article  which  unwittingly  has 
something  of  value  c  one  caled  in  it,  e  g  ,  money  in 
a  desk,  is  legally  the  finder,  not  the  owner,  of  the 
valuable  See  TREASURE-TROVE 

Findlay  (fin'le,  flnd'16).  city  (pop  20,228),  co  scat 
of  Hancock  co  ,  NW  Ohio,  on  the  Blanchard  and  S 
of  Toledo,  laid  out  1821,  me  as  a  village  1838,  as  a 
city  1887  Its  industries  include  oil  refining  and 
the  manufacture  of  automobile  tires  and  tubes, 
cigars,  and  shooting  traps  Pindlay  College 
(Church  of  God,  coeducational,  1882)  is  here  In 
the  1880s  Findlay  prospered  because  of  its  abundant 
oil  and  gas.  but  by  1900  its  supply  had  greatly 
diminished  In  tho  Findlay  Jeffersonian  appeared 
(1861)  the  satiric  antislavcry  letters  of  "Petroleum 
V  NASBY" 

Fmdley,  William,  1741-1821,  American  politician, 
b  Ireland  He  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  in  1763  and 
served  the  patriot  cause  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Aftei  the  war,  he  gained  political  prominence 
m  PennsyKama,  and  in  1791  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  where  he  served  until  1817,  except  for  the 
years  1799-1803  He  was  an  Anti-Federalist  and 
opposed  Hamrlton's  measures,  but  Washington 
consulted  him  frequently  on  frontier  matters  At 
his  suggestion  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
tho  first  congressional  standing  committee,  was 
created  At  first  Fmdley  actively  sided  with  the 
WHISKY  REBELLION,  but  later  urged  compromise 
He  justified  his  attitude  toward  the  rebellion  in  his 
History  of  the  Insurrection  in  the  Four  Western 
Counties  of  Pennsylvania  (1796) 

Fmdon  or  Finnan  (both  fi'nun),  fishing  village, 
Kincardine,  Scotland,  on  the  coast  near  Portlethen 
S  of  Aberdeen  It  was  formerly  known  foi  the 
production  of  smoked  haddock — "finnan  haddie  " 

Fine,  Henry  Burchard,  1S58-1928,  American  math- 
ematician and  educator,  b  Chambersburg,  Pa , 
grad  Princeton,  1880  l<rom  1881  he  was  on  the 
Princeton  faculty.  Although  he  made  researches 
in  the  singularities  of  curves,  his  chief  interest  was 
in  the  logic  of  mathematics  He  wrote  Number 
System  of  Algebra  (1891),  College  Algebra  (1905), 
and  Calculus  (1927) 

fine.  1  In  criminal  law,  sum  of  money  exacted  as 
punishment  for  a  crime.  In  the  cose  of  misde- 
meanors and  minor  infractions  of  the  law  the  con- 
victed person  has  ordinarily  the  alternative  of  pag- 
ing a  fine  or  undergoing  a  short  term  of  imprison- 
ment This  practice  has  been  condemned  at  times 
as  potentially  exposing  the  poor  to  more  onerous 
punishment  than  the  well-to-do  Fines  are  also 
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sometimes  imposed  in  convictions  for  felony,  usual- 
ly ui  addition  to  a  prison  sentence.  The  Eighth 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  prohibits  the  imposition  of  excessive  fines, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  found  that  any 
statutory  fine  violated  this  provision  2  In  the  law 
of  land,  conveyancing,  a  legal  fiction  for  permitting 
the  sale  of  lands  in  ENTAIL  The  fine,  first  worked 
out  in  the  15th  cent  ,  in  in  form  a  suit  to  determine 
the  ownership  of  land  The  buyer  sues  the  seller, 
who  accedes  to  the  buyer's  claim  that  his  right  of 
ownership  ta  superior  The  judgment  of  the  court 
to  this  effect  constitutes  the  buyer's  title  The  fine 
was  formerly  of  wide  use  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  but  easier  methods  of  defeating  the 
entail  have  made  it  obsolete  3  In  feudal  law.  pay- 
ment to  the  lord  for  the  privilege  of  releasing  to  an- 
other or  acquiring  for  oneself  the  tenancy  of  land 
Ftagtl  see  FINN  MAC  CUMHAIL 
Fingal's  Cave,  cavern  celebrated  for  its  unusual 
beauty,  on  the  little  island  Staffa  of  the  Inner 
flebiides,  Scotland  The  entrance  is  an  archway 
227  ft  long,  supported  by  basaltic  columns  20  to  40 
ft  high  The  ocean  water  is  25  ft  deep  beneath  the 
arch  at  ebb  tide  Thore  are  many  legends  connected 
with  the  cave  Mendelssohn  composed  an  overture 
called  The  Hebudets  01  Fingal's  Cave 
Finger  Lakes,  group  of  long,  narrow  glacial  lakes  m 
north-south  valleys,  W  central  N  Y ,  between 
Geneseo  and  Syracuse  From  went  to  oast  they 
include  Conesus,  Hemlock,  Canadico,  Honeoye, 
CANANDAIGUA,  KEUKA,  SENEC\,  CAI  ITOA  OWASCO, 
SKANEATELES,  and  Otisco  lakes  The  Finger  Lakes 
region,  famed  for  its  beauty,  has  many  resorts  and 
state  parks  It  produces  grapes  and  other  fruits, 
wines,  vegetables,  and  wheat 

fingerprint,  an  impression  of  the  inside  of  the  end 
of  a  finger  or  thumb,  used  for  identification  because 
the  arrangement  of  lines  is  thought  to  be  unique 
and  unchanging  with  each  person  The  first  practi- 
cal classifications  of  fingerprints  were  those  of  Sir 
Francis  Galton  and  Juan  Vucctitih  in  1891  The 
Galton  method,  elaborated  by  K  R  Henrv ,  is  still 
used  in  England  and  the  United  States,  the  Vuce- 
titch  system  is  popular  in  South  America  JVmger- 
printmg  for  identification  of  criminals  was  first 
used  in  connection  with  the  BERTH  LON;  SISTEM 
Most  European  and  American  countries  now  re- 
quire that  all  criminals  be  fingerprinted  In  the 
United  States,  prints  are  also  taken  of  members  of 
the  armed  forces  and  many  civilian  government 
employees  and  by  some  private  banks  and  other 
agencies  Palm  prints  and  footprints  aie  also  used, 
especially  for  identification  of  infants  See  C  E 
Chapel,  Fingerprinting  (1941),  B  C  Bridges, 
Practical  Fingerprinting  (1942) 

Fim,  Tommaso  di  Cnstoforo:  see  MAROLINO  DA 
PANICALE 

Ftaiguerra,  Maso  or  Tommaso  (nui'zo,  tdm-inu'zo 
fenegwcVrft),  1426-64,  Florentine  goldsmith  and 
engraver  of  the  Renaissance  Benvrnuto  Cellini 
considered  him  the  first  master  of  his  time  in 
niello  engraving  His  pax  of  the  Cruc  ifixion  for  the 
baptistery,  Florence,  was  his  masterpiece  in  this 
craft  Ho  probably  introduced  the  coppei  plate 
engraving  process  into  Italy  In  1467  he  was  in 
paitnership  with  Antonio  Pollamolo,  and  in  1403 
he  made  cai  toons  for  five  or  more  figures  for  the 
sacristy  of  the  cathedral  in  Florence,  the  only 
existing  works  that  can  be  attributed  certainly  to 
him  In  those  his  designs  wore  carried  out  under 
Gmliano  da  Majano  See  Sir  Sidney  Colvm,  A 
Florentine  Future  Chronicle  (1898) 

Finistere  (fe.n&>t£r')  [from  Latin  finis  /trrae-land's 
end],  depaitment  (2,719  sq  mi  ,  pop  724,735), 
NW  France,  at  the  tip  of  BHITTANY  Quanper  is 
the  capital  and  Brest  the  main  port 

Finisterre,  Cape  (flnlstai')  (from  Latin  ftni*tcrrae*> 
land's  end],  rock v  promontory,  extreme  NW  Spain, 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Galuia  Here  the  English 
won  two  naval  battles  against  the  1  rein  h  (1747,  in 
the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  1X05,  in  the 
Napoleonic  Wars). 

Fink,  Albert,  1827-97,  American  engineer,  b  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  Germany.  In  1849  he  came  to  the 
United  States  and  went  to  work  in  the  drafting 
room  of  the  Baltimore  A  Ohio  UK,  where  he  was 
responsible  for  the  design  and  erec  tion  of  bridges, 
stations,  and  shops,  leaving  in  1857  to  become  con- 
struction engineer,  then  chief  engineer,  for  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  RH  After  the  Civil  War 
he  was  successful  in  rehabilitating  the  road  and  was 
made  its  general  superintendent  and  vie  e  president. 
He  analyzed  rates  and  costs,  demonstrating  the 
wastefulness  of  competitive  rates  in  railroad  oper- 
ation, and  wrote  the  Fmk  report  on  cost  of  trans- 
portation In  1875  he  resigned  to  study  and  write 
but  was  called  on  to  serve  as  commissioner  of  the 
Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association  and 
to  regulate  freight  rates  among  its  25  competing 
members  Two  years  later  he  undertook  the  same 
service  for  the  four  trunk  hues  entering  New  York 
city  and  organized  the  Trunk  Line  Association 
When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
established  in  1887,  such  voluntary  associations 
were  no  longer  necessary,  and  in  1889  he  retired 
He  designed  a  type  of  truss  bridge  which  IB  known 
by  his  name 
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Fink,  Colin  Gtrfleld,  1881-,  American  electrochem- 
irt,  b.  Hoboken,  N  J.,  grad  Columbia,  1903  Re 
was  research  engineer  with  the  General  Electric 
Company  (1910-17)  and  from  1022  taught  at 
Columbia  He  invented  the  drawn  tungsten  fila- 
ment, introduced  the  insoluble  anode  for  copper 
electrolysis,  and  perfected  a  process  for  smelting 
and  refining  tin  ores  He  produced  several  valuable 
corrosion-resisting  alloys  and  helped  make  chro- 
mium and  tin  plating  a  commercial  success  As 
consulting  chemist  for  many  years  for  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  he  invented  methods  for 
restoring  old  bronze  and  other  metal  art  objects 
Fmk,  Mike,  1770?-1822,  American  frontier  hero,  b 
Pittsburgh  Having  acquired  a  reputation  as  a 
marksman  while  serving  as  a  keel  boatman  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  he  enlisted,  along  with 
two  friends,  as  a  boatman,  trapper,  and  hunter  in 
W  H  Ashley's  expedition  of  1822  to  open  trade 
with  the  mountain  tribes  on  the  upper  Missouri 
Fmk  was  killed  on  this  expedition,  and  the  ascer- 
tamable  facts  are  only  that  when  the  party  was  in 
winter  quarters  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone, 
Fmk  shot  one  of  his  companions  and  was  himself 
ultimately  shot  by  another  Many  colorful  tales 
were  fabricated  around  the  incident  and  were 
passed  on,  along  with  other  tales  of  his  adventurous 
life  and  his  own  ability  at  telling  "tall  stories  "  See 
Walter  Blair  and  F  J  Memo,  Mike  Fink,  King  of 
the  Mississippi  Kedboatmen  (1933). 
Finland,  Finnish  Suomi  (sooMmo),  republic  (117,670 
sq  mi  ,  with  water  surface  130,160  sq  mi  ,  pop 
3,7*6,510),  N  Europe  HELSINKI  is  the  capital 
Finland  is  bounded  by  Sweden  and  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  (part  of  the  Baltic  Sea)  in  the  west,  by 
Not  way  in  the  north,  bv  Russia  in  the  east  and 
south,  and  by  the  Gulf  of  Finland  in  the  south  The 
central  and  southern  sections  consist  of  innumer- 
able lakes  grouped  into  man\ -forked  waterways 
and  linked  by  short  rivers  and  by  sounds  that  tend 
to  form  rapids  The  largest  lakes  are  Sauna,  Irian, 
and  Paijanne  The  Kemi  and  the  Oulu  are  the 
longest  rivers  and  together  with  the  Tormo  are  im- 
portant logging  waterways  From  a  central  forest- 
ed plateau  c  500  ft  high,  the  land  rises  in  the  north 
to  2,000  ft ,  with  a  few  peaks  3,000  ft  high  The 
northern  arctic  region  forms  part  of  LAPLAND  ,  its  in- 
habitants, the  nomadic  Lapps,  raise  large  reindeer 
herds  as  a  primary  source  of  food  and  clothing 
Although  only  about  7  percent  of  the  land  is  used 
for  agricultuie,  more  than  half  the  population  is 
engaged  m  that  occupation  More  than  two  thirds 
of  the  land  area  is  forested,  making  timber  the 
mam  Finnish  export  article  Paper,  pulp,  and  ply- 
wood are  the  chief  industnal  products  Textile  man- 
ufacture, ironworkmg,  and  dairying  are  also  im- 
portant A  major  part  of  the  economic  life  of  Fin- 
land is  carried  on  by  cooperatives  Finland  has 
thiee  universities — one  at  Helsinki  and  two  at 
TCRKU.  The  Finns  are  largely  Lutherans  Fin- 
nish (see  LANOUAOF.  table)  and  some  Swedish  are 
spoken  By  the  8th  cent  A  D  ,  the  Finns,  coming 
from  regions  S  of  the  Baltic,  had  taken  the  country 
from  the  Lapps,  who  receded  northward  In  the 
12th  cent  ,  Finland  was  conquered  and  Christian- 
ized bv  the  Swedes,  who  in  the  16th  cent  made  it  a 
grand  duchy  as  a  royal  appanage  Swedish  became 
the  official  and  literary  language  Finland  suffered 
severely  in  the  recurring  wars  between  Sweden  and 
Russia  In  1696  a  great  famine  wiped  out  almost 
a  third  of  the  population  By  the  Treaty  of  Nystad 
(1721)  Peter  I  of  Russia  acquired  the  province  of 
Viborg  (Vupuri)  The  rest  of  Finland  passed  to 
Russia  in  1809  A  constitution  was  granted,  and 
for  nearly  a  century  Finland  enjoyed  semi-inde- 
pendence as  a  Russian  grand  duchy,  with  its  own 
parliament  and  with  a  democratic  legimp  entirely 
diffeient  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Russia  Finnish 
nationalism  became  a  powerful  movement  early  in 
the  19th  cent  It  was  charactenzed  by  intensifica- 
tion of  the  language  conflict  between  Swedes  and 
Finns,  by  the  folklore  studies  of  Porthan  at  the 
Umv  of  Turku,  and  by  Ldnnrot's  monumental 
work  on  the  Kalevala  The  tightening  of  Russian 
rule  after  1890  led  to  a  general  strike  in  1905  and  to 
the  declaration  (1917)  of  Finnish  independence 
In  the  ensuing  civil  war  between  Russian  sym- 
pathizers (Reds)  and  Finnish  nationalists  (Whites), 
the  Whites,  led  by  Marshal  MANNFRHUM  and 
aided  by  German  tioops,  were  victorious  After  a 
brief  period  of  military  control,  the  republic  was 
established  and  the  first  president  elected  (1919) 
In  1920  the  USSR  recognized  Finnish  independ- 
ence The  agrarian  reform  laws  of  1918-1922  en- 
abled tenants  on  large  estates  to  acquire  their  own 
land  These  measures,  together  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  state-owned  land,  made  nearly  90  percent  of 
the  farmers  independent  Prohibition,  effective 
after  1919,  was  repealed  m  1931  Finland  was  the 
only  Euiopean  country  to  honor  its  debts  to  the 
United  States  in  the  years  between  the  two  world 
wars  and  thus  won  great  popularity  in  America 
In  1931  an  anti-Communist  movement  gamed 
among  the  farmers  in  N  Finland.  Known  as  the 
Lapua  movement,  it  resulted  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  Communist  party  and  the  barring  of  Commun- 
ist activities  The  movement  soon  lost  popular 
support  because  of  its  violent  tactics  and  reaction- 


ary nature.  From  Nor.,  1939,  to  March,  1940, 
Finland  was  involved  in  war  with  Russia  (see 
FINNISH-RUSSIAN  WAR).  Peace  lasted  only  until 
June,  1941,  when  Finland,  m  the  hope  of  recovering 
its  territorial  losses,  invaded  NW  Russia  shortly 
after  the  German  attack  on  the  USSR  England — 
but  not  the  United  States — declared  war  on  Fin- 
land A  full-scale  Russian  offensive  resulted  in  the 
capitulation  of  Finland  in  Sept ,  1944  The  Ger- 
man troops  stationed  in  N  Finland  refused  to 
evacuate  the  country,  to  fulfill  the  armistice  terms, 
the  Finns  proceeded  to  expel  the  Germans  by  force 
In  the  resulting  Finnish-German  warfare  N  Fin- 
land was  devastated  A  peace  treaty  between 
Finland  and  the  principal  Allies  (except  for  the 
United  States)  was  signed  at  Pans  in  1946  Fin- 
land promised  Russia  $300,000,000  in  reparations, 
ceded  the  PORKKALA  area  to  Russia  on  a  50-year 
lease,  and  lost  to  Russia  PETSAMO  (PECHENOA)  and 
border  districts  in  the  east  and  southeast,  notably 
VYBORQ  Despite  great  financial  and  economic 
difficulties  Finland  paid  its  reparations  on  sched- 
ule, and  in  1948  Russia  cancelled  $75,000,000  of 
reparations  The  post-war  years  were  character- 
ized by  political  tension  The  Comrmmist  party, 
strengthened  by  the  Finnish  defeat,  was  conceded 
several  important  government  posts,  but  Com- 
munist attempts  to  seize  power  (notably  by  insti- 
gating widespread  strikes  in  the  summer  of  1949) 
wore  foiled  by  detet  mined  government  action 
President  Juho  PAABIKIVI,  elected  in  1946,  ap- 
pointed a  predominantly  Social  Democratic  cabi- 
net in  1948  See  J  H  Wuormen,  Nationalism  in 
Modern  Finland  (19.il),  The  Prohibition  Experi- 
ment in  Finland  (1931),  and  Finland  and  World 
War  II  (1948),  J  H  Jackson,  Finland  (1938) 

Flnlay,  Carlos  Juan,  or  Charles  John  Finlay,  1833 
1915,  Cuban  physician  of  Scotch  and  French  blood, 
studied  in  France,  M  D  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  1855  Settling  in  Havana,  ho  began 
his  life  work  on  yellow  fever,  suggesting  in  1881 
the  mosquito  as  cainor  and  m  1882  specifying  the 
genus  Stegomyia  The  Reed  Commission  of  1900 
inaugurated  experiments  which  conclusively  proved 
his  theories  !•  inlay  served  as  chief  health  officer 
of  Cuba  from  1902  to  1909 

Finlay,  George  (fin '1ft,  -le),  1799-1876,  British 
historian  He  studied  law  at  Glasgow  and  Gotting- 
en  and  in  1823  went  to  Greece,  whore  he  assisted 
in  the  fight  for  Greek  independence  He  made  his 
home  in  Greece  from  1826  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  Greek  history  after  the  Roman  con- 
quest His  many  studies  of  that  subject,  which  ap- 
peared after  1844,  were  collected  by  H  F  Tozer 
into  a  single  series,  History  of  Greece  from  fts  Con- 
quest by  the  Romans  M  the  Present  Time,  H  C  14b 
to  A  D  1M4  (7  vols  ,  1877) 

Finlay  (fin 'If),  river  of  N  British  Columbia,  210  mi 
long,  nsmg  in  the  Stikine  Mts  and  flowing  south- 
east to  join  tho  Parsnip  at  Finlay  Forks  and  form 
the  Peace  River 

Finley,  James  Bradley,  1781-1856,  Methodist 
preacher  and  frontier  missionary,  b  North  Caro- 
lina He  was  long  a  circuit  rider  and  for  21  years 
was  district  supeimtorident  of  a  backwoods  ciicuit 
of  the  Western  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church  His  autobiography  (185S)  and  other  books 
are  valuable  sources  on  frontiei  life  in  Ohio 

Finley,  John  Huston,  1863-1940,  American  oditoi 
and  educator,  b  Grand  Ridge,  111  ,  giad  Knox 
College  (B  A  ,  1887,  M  A  ,  1890)  He  educated 
himself  behind  a  plow,  worked  his  way  through 
Knox,  and  rotuined  as  its  president  at  the  age  of 
29  He  was  later  piesident  (1903-13)  of  tho  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, New  York  state,  and  from  1921  associate 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  becoming  editor  in 
1937  and  editor  erneiitus  in  1938  He  wrote  A 
Pilgrim  in  Palestine  (1918)  Poems  (1941)  has  an 
introduction  by  his  son,  John  Finley,  Jr 

Finley,  Robert,  1772-1817,  American  clergyman,  a 
founder  of  the  AMERICAN  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 
b  Princeton,  N  J  In  1787  he  was  graduated 
from  tho  College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton), 
where  he  later  studied  theology  Ordained  in  1795, 
he  served  for  over  20  years  at  Basking  Ridge,  N  J  , 
both  as  pastor  and  as  headmaster  of  an  excellent 
school  for  boys  At  his  death  he  was  president  of 
tho  Umv  of  Georgia  Finley  wrote  Thoughts  on  the 
Colonization  of  Free  Blacks  (1816). 

Finley,  Samuel,  1715-66,  Presbyterian  minister, 
president  of  tho  College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Prince- 
ton Umv  ),  b  Ireland  He  came  to  America  in  1734 
and  is  believed  to  have  studied  under  William 
Tennent  He  preached  in  the  Great  Awakening, 
mainly  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  In  the 
early  1740s  Finley  founded  a  school  in  Nottingham 
on  the  Pennsylvania-Maryland  border  (now  the 
West  Nottingham  Academy),  where  many  noted 
men  received  their  training  He  became  president 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  m  1761. 

Finnan,  Kincardine,  Scotland'  see  FINDON. 

Finnan  haddie.  see  HADDOCK 

Finney,  Charles  Orandison,  1792-1875,  Amen  can 
evangelist,  theologian,  and  educator,  b  Warren, 

Ohio  Licensed  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in 
1824,  he  had  phenomenal  success  as  a  revivalist  in 

the  Eastern  states,  converting  many  who  became 
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noted  ABOLmoOTSTS  In  1834  the  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle, New  York  city,  was  organised  for  him.  Un- 
der his  leadership  this  church  withdrew  from  its 
presbytery  and  adopted  the  Congregational  form 
of  government  Finnev  went  in  1837  to  Oberlin 
College,  where  he  was  professor  of  theology  until 
1875  and  president  of  the  college  from  1851  to  1865 
At  the  same  time  he  was  pastor  of  the  Oberlm 
Congregational  Church  ana  continued  his  evan- 
gehatio  tours  until  his  death,  twice  taking  tnps  to 
England  to  conduct  tevivals  His  theological  writ- 
ings, published  chiefly  in  the  Oberlm  Evangelist,  of 
which  he  was  founder  and  editor,  were  of  great  in- 
fluence and  set  the  tone  of  "Oberlm  theology,"  one 
of  the  forms  of  New  School  Calvinism  See  his 
memoirs  (1876), 

Finney,  John  Miller  Turpin.  1863-1942.  American 
surgeon,  b  Natchez,  Miss  ,  M  D  Harvard,  1889 
He  was  associated  with  Johns  Hopkins  from  1889, 
becoming  professoi  emeritus  of  surgery  in  1933 
Besides  works  on  surgery  of  the  abdomen  and 
chest,  he  wrote  the  autobiographical  A  Surgeon's 
Life  ll 940). 

Finnish  language,  one  of  the  Fmno-Ugnc  languages. 
See  LANGUAGE  (table) 

Finnish  literature.  The  first  printed  work  in  Finnish 
was  an  ABC  book  published  c  1542  by  Bishop 
Michael  Agricola  (1 500- 57)  In  1642  the  first  com- 
plete translation  of  the  Bible  in  Finnish  appeared 
in  Stockholm  Until  the  19th  rent  most  of  the 
writing  done  by  Finns  was  in  Swedish,  since  from 
the  13th  cent  to  1809  Finland  was  in  political 
vassalage  to  Sweden  The  linguistic  researches  of 
Alexander  Castr6n  (1813-53),  coupled  with  the 
historical  writings  of  Henry  Gabriel  Porthan  (1739- 
1804),  and  finally  in  1835  the  publication  by  Ehas 
Lbnnrot  of  the  Kalevala  brought  about  an  interest 
in  the  Finnish  language  as  a  literary  vehicle  and 
called  attention  to  the  literary  worth  of  Finnish 
themes  Still  many  of  the  leading  authors  con- 
tinued to  wnte  in  Swedish,  including  the  national 
poet  Runeberg  Others  who  used  Swedish  were  the 
poet  and  novelist  Topelms,  Arvid  Morne  (1876- 
1946),  poet,  novelist,  and  playwright,  Jarl  Hemmer 
(1893-1944),  poet,  Runar  Schildt  (1888-1925), 
prose  writer  To  the  first  generation  of  those 
writing  in  Finnish  belong  the  novelist  Pietan 
Piuvarmta  (1827-1913)  and  the  all-round  literary 
figure  Alexis  Stenvull  (pseud  Kivi,  1834-72), 
known  abroad  for  The  Seven  Brothers  (1870,  Eng 
tr ,  1929),  a  historical  romance  Literature  in 
Finnish  was  strongly  influenced  by  French  and 
German  naturalism,  e  g  ,  in  tho  dramas  of  Minna 
Canth  (1844-97)  and  the  novels  of  Juhani  Aho 
(1861-1921),  which  portray  realistically  the  life  of 
the  common  folk  of  Finland  Tolstov's  influence 
is  seen  in  the  novels  of  Arvid  Jlvrnefelt  (1861-1932) 
Finland's  leading  poet  is  Emo  Leino  (1878-1926) 
Other  poets  are  Otto  Mannmen  (1872-),  Veikko 
Antoro  Koskenmemi  (1885-),  and  Lann  Kydsti 
(1873-)  The  leading  Finnish  novelists  are  Johan- 
nes Linnankoski  (1809-1913),  who  won  fame  with 
his  Song  of  the  IHoodred  Flower  (1907,  Kng  tr , 
1921),  the  1939  Nobel  Pnze-wmnei  Frans  Eemil 
Sillanpftd  (1888-),  Unto  Scppanen  (1904-),  and 
Mika  Waltari  (1908-),  whose/  Egyptian  was  trans- 
lated into  English  in  1949  Among  the  dramatists 
are  Mana  Jotum  (1880-1943),  Laun  Haarla  (1890- 
1944).  and  Hella  Wuohjoki  (1886-)  Paavo  Ca- 
jander  (1846-1913)  is  known  for  his  translations  of 
Shakspere 

Finnish-Russian  War,  1939-40  When  the  Second 
World  War  broke  out  in  Sept ,  1939,  Russia,  never 
on  cordial  terms  with  Finland,  took  advantage  of 
its  nonaggi ession  pact  with  Germany  to  make  sev- 
eral far-teaching  demands  on  Finland  (Oct ,  1939). 
These  demands  included  the  demilitarization  of  the 
Manner heim  Line  (a  strong  Finnish  f  01  tificatiou 
across  the  Karelian  Isthmus  just  N  of  Leningrad), 
a  30-year  lease  on  Hanko  as  a  naval  base,  and  the 
cession  of  several  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
In  return,  Russia  offered  extensive  but  valueless 
districts  along  the  eastern  border  of  Finland 
Finland  balked,  negotiations  broke  down  in  No- 
vember After  alleging  (Nov  26)  that  Finnish  ar- 
tillery had  fired  on  Russian  troops,  the  USSR,  de- 
nouncing (Nov  28)  the  Russo-Fmnish  nonag- 
gression  pact  of  1932  and  breaking  off  (Nov  28) 
diplomatic  relations,  attacked  on  Nov  30  Tho 
Russians  first  concentrated  their  efforts  on  the 
eastern  border  of  Finland,  but  the  Finns,  superior 
in  winter  warfare  and  ably  commanded  by  Field 
Marshal  MANNERHEIM,  repulsed  their  attacks  at 
Lake  Ladoga,  Suomussalmi,  Salla,  and  Ivalo 
World  sympathy  was  with  Finland  Sweden  and 
Norway  sent  volunteers  and  supplies,  and  some 
supplies  came  from  France  and  England  At 
length,  however,  small  Finland  was  no  match  for 
the  USSR  Air  bombardments  and  a  well-prepared 
frontal  attack  (Feb  ,  1940)  on  the  Manner  heim 
Line  were  followed  by  the  collapse  of  Finnish  re- 
sistance. In  the  peace  treaty  signed  on  March  12 
Finland  ceded  pait  of  the  Karelian  Isthmus, 
Viborg  (Vupuri),  and  several  border  territories  to 
the  USSR  In  June,  1941 ,  warfare  between  Finland 
and  Russia  was  resumed  and  became  part  of  the 
nerjJ  world  conflagration  (see  FINLAWD). 
a  m«c  Cumhati,  Fiona  mac  Cumh*il  or  Finn  Mac- 
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Cool  (all  fin'  mukSol'),  in  Irish  literature,  a  central 
hero  of  Ossianic  legend  (see  OCMIA*).  He  headed  a 
corps  of  professional  fighters,  the  FBNIANS,  in  the 
3d  cent,  and  is  the  chief  figure  of  many  of  the  Fenian 
ballads.  He  was  surrounded  xn  the  stories  by  a 
favored  group,  one  of  whom  was  Diarmuid,  who 
eloped  with  Finn's  wife,  Grama  The  pursuit  of 
these  lovers  is  the  most  famous  story  about  Finn 
There  may  be  historical  basis  for  Finn'spersonahty 
He  is  the  original  of  Maopherson's  Fingal  See 
Lady  Gregory,  Gods  and  Fighting  Men  (1004) 

Pinnmark  (fTn'mark),  county  (18,797  sq  mi ;  pop 
60,041),  N  Norway,  forming  the  northernmost  part 
of  tho  Scandinavian  peninsula  It  borders  on  Fin- 
land in  the  south  and  on  the  RSFSR  in  the  south- 
east Its  coast  on  the  Barents  Sea,  a  part  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  is  deeply  indented  by  large  fjords, 
notably  the  Tana  Fjord  and  the  Varanger  Fjord 
There  are  numerous  islands  off  the  coast ,  on  one  of 
them  is  NORTH  CAPE  Vadso  is  the  county  seat, 
and  HAMMBRFEST  is  the  chief  city  A  plateau  rising 
to  barren  glaciated  mountains,  Finn  mark  m  both  the 
largest  and  the  least-populated  county  of  Norway 
The  population  c  onsists  of  LAPPS  (called  Finns  by 
the  Norwegians — hence  the  name  of  the  county), 
of  Norwegians,  and  of  Finns  Fishing  and  reindeer 
raising  (mainly  by  the  Lapps)  are  the  mam  sources 
of  livelihood,  but  there  also  are  large  iron  mines  at 
Kirkenea  as  well  as  copper  deposits  In  the  Second 
World  War,  Fmnmark  was  the  scene  of  severe  fight- 
ing (1944-45)  between  Russians  and  Germans. 

Flnno-Ugric  languages*  see  LANGUAGE  (table) 

finochio   gee  FUNNEL, 

Finsbury,  metropolitan  borough  (1931  pop  69,888; 
1948  estimated  pop  35,640)  of  N  London,  England 
It  includes  Clerkenwell  Here  are  the  graveyard 
Bunhill  Fields  (where  Bunyan,  Blake,  Dofoe,  and 
Isaac  Watts  are  buried),  John  Wesley's  chapel  and 
house,  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  (home  of  English 
ballet),  and  the  mint  of  the  Bank  of  England 

Finschhafen  (flnsh'hafun),  harbor  on  Huon  Penin- 
sula, E  New  Guinea,  m  the  Territory  of  New 
Guinea  There  are  boat  yards  In  the  Second 
World  War  tho  Japanese  air  base  established  in 
1942  was  taken  by  Australian  forces  in  1943  and 
became  a  U  S  base  It  is  sometimes  called  Fmsoh 
Harbour 

Finsen,  Niels  Ryberg  (nets'  iti'ber  fln'sn),  1860- 
1904,  Danish  physician  He  established  in  Copen- 
hagen an  institute  of  light  therapy  and  wrote  sev- 
eral books  on  his  work  He  received  the  1903  Nobel 
Prise  in  Physiology  and  Medicine  for  his  method 
of  treating  disease,  especially  lupus  vulgaris,  with 
concentrated  light  rays 

Finsteraarhorn  (fln"Bturar'h&rn"),  peak,  14,026  ft 
high,  Switzerland,  highest  of  the  Bernese  Alps. 

fiord   see  FJORD 

Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  (fyoran'tsS  d§  loran'tsfi),  b 
c  1440,  d  after  1521,  Italian  painter  He  was  born 
in  Perugia,  where  he  worked  and  where  his  best 
authenticated  works  remain  These  include  an 
altarpiece  of  16  panels  depicting  a  Madonna  en- 
throned, God  the  Father,  angels,  saints,  and  Fa- 
thers of  the  Church,  frescoes  depicting  8S  Peter 
and  Paul  on  either  side  of  a  niche  with  a  Madonna 
with  angels  above,  and  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 
Attributed  to  him  on  stvhstic  grounds  are  works  m 
the  galleries  of  London  and  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenao  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  master  of  Perugmo 

fir,  any  tree  of  the  genus  Abiea,  tall  pyramidal  conif- 
erous evergreens  widely  distributed,  both  naturally 
and  in  cultivation  A  favorite  species  is  the  BALS VM 
FIR  Other  North  American  kinds  include  the 
white  firs,  silver  fir,  and  the  red  firs  Old  World 
species  are  also  cultivated  in  America  The  wood 
of  most  species  is  light,  soft,  and  not  strong  but  is 
sometimes  used,  as  well  as  that  of  the  firs  producing 
a  better  quality,  for  interior  finishing  and  for  boxes. 
The  Doimi,AB  FIR  is  not  a  true  fir 

Firbank,  Ronald  (Arthur  Aniiesley  Ronald  Firbank) 
(fur'bangk),  1886-192b,  English  writer,  b  London, 
studied  at  Cambridge  An  aesthete  and  a  poseur, 
Firbank  excelled  in  his  very  short  novels  in  the 
presentation  of  characters  and  appealed  to  a  small 
but  appreciative  number  of  readers  He  was  a  con- 
vert to  Roman  Catholicism  Best  known  of  his 
novels  is  Prancing  Nigger  (1924,  title  in  England, 
Somw  tn  Sunlight}  Others  are  The  Artificial 
Princess  and  Concerning  the  Eccentricities  of  Cardi- 
nal Pirelli,  both  repubhshed  in  Extravaganzas 
(1936)  A  play,  The  Pnncesa  Zoubaroff  (1920)  was 
not  produced  See  his  works  (with  a  biographical 
memoir  by  Osbert  Sitwell,  5  vols  ,  1928)  and  Five 
Novels  by  Ronald  Firbank  (with  introduction  by 
Sitwell,  1949):  biography  by  I  K  Fletcher  (1932) 

Firbolgs  (flr'bdlgz)  [Irish,- bagman},  in  Irish  tradi- 
tion, especially  as  recorded  in  The  Book  of  Invasions, 
one  of  the  foreign  invading  peoples  These  short, 
dark  men  were  predecessors  of  the  FOMOHS  The 
tinkers  of  Ireland,  a  nomadic  group  having  their 
own  dialect,  were  thought  to  be  descendants  of  the 
Firbolgs. 

Firdausi  (furdou'se),  o  040-1020,  principal  Persian 

C,  author  of  the  Shah   Narnah  [the  book  of 
_s]  the  great  Persian  epic.   His  real  name  was 
Abul  Kasim  Mansur;  he  was  born  of  a  yeoman 
family  of  Khurasan  and  received  a  thorough  educa- 
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tion,  not  only  in  Moslem  learning,  but  in  the 
Persian  language  and  antiquities  The  real  course 
of  his  life  w  not  surely  known  because  of  the  im- 
mense accretion  of  legend  about  it  He  lived  at  the 
court  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  where  there  was  a 
group  of  antiquarians  Firdausi,  not  only  a  good 
antiquary  but  also  a  good  poet,  undertook  his  epic 
history  of  Persia  from  the  arrival  of  the  Persians 
to  that  of  the  Arabs  to  glorify  Persia's  past  He 
dedicated  the  work  to  the  king,  who  paid  him  less 
than  Firdausi  expected  The  poet  wrote  a  savage 
satire  on  the  king  (usually  prefaced  to  editions  of 
the  Shah  Narnah)  and  fled  He  wandered  from 
court  tn  court  and  arrived  m  hia  old  age  at  his 
home  His  poem,  in  60,000  verses,  is  the  first  great 
work  of  modern  Persian  literature  In  it  Ftrdausi 
set  the  mark  for  Persian  poetry  with  his  even 
rhyme,  stately  cadences,  and  continuous  flow  The 
poem  has  taken  a  singular  place  in  Persia,  and  long 
sections  of  it  are  known  and  recited  by  illiterate 
and  savage  tribesmen  Another  long  work  (18,000 
lines)  is  Yum f  and  Zultikha,  a  version  of  the  storv 
of  Potiphar's  wife  Firdausi  was  often  suspected  of 
infidelity  for  his  glorification  of  pagan  Persia. 

fire  For  tho  nature  of  fire,  see  COMBUSTION  and 
FLAME  There  is  no  record  in  tradition,  archae- 
ology, or  observation,  of  any  human  community 
without  the  use  of  fire  Since  human  beings  alone 
of  animals  possess  the  use  of  fire,  it  is  like  speech 
in  being  a  human  property  This  fact  has  been  ap- 
preciated by  most  men,  as  has  the  value  of  fire 
It  is  probably  a  combination  of  the  ideas  of  m- 
dispensabihty  and  of  mysterious  force  that  made 
fire  a  sacred  or  divine  object  for  many  men.  The 
fire  as  a  god  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  ZOROASTRI- 
ANIBM,  in  which,  as  in  many  sun-worshiping  re- 
ligions, fire  is  considered  the  earthly  representative 
or  type  of  the  sun  The  fire  as  sacred  is  universal 
in  mythology,  and  in  practice  it  has  often  survived 
in  highly  cultured  communities  The  tie  between 
the  Greek  colony  and  the  metropolis  was  the  fire 
kindled  m  the  colony  from  a  brand  brought  from 
the  mother-city's  fire  The  most  carefully  pre- 
served cult  in  Rome  was  that  of  VESTA,  goddess  of 
the  hearth,  and  her  virgins  guarded  the  holy  fire 
One  of  the  greatest  Greek  myths  is  the  story  of 
PROMETHEUS,  the  fire  bnnger  The  ramifications 
of  the  human  ideas  about  fire  are  tremendously 
complex,  extending  as  they  do  into  the  concepts 
about  light  and  the  heavens  (sun  and  stars)  The 
Greek  philosophers  regarded  fire  as  one  of  the 
four  elements 

fire  apparatus,  devices  and  appliances,  both  port- 
able and  mobile,  used  to  combat  or  to  escape  from 
fire  Essential  to  the  burning  process  are  a  supply 
of  fuel  and  oxygen  and  sufficient  heat  to  cause  the 
fuel  to  be  kindled  Methods  of  fighting  fire  are  de- 
signed to  remove  one  or  more  of  these  necessary 
conditions  and  thereby  stop  the  burning  process 
The  apparatus  and  methods  used  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  burning  materials  These  fall  into 
three  mam  groups — ordinary  combustible  mate- 
rials, e  g  ,  wood,  paper,  and  •  cloth ,  inflammable 
liquids,  e  g ,  gasoline,  alcohol,  oils,  lacquers,  and 
paints,  and  electrical  apparatus  Water,  although 
it  has  been  to  some  extent  supplanted  by  other 
materials,  is  the  most  commonly  used  means  of 
quenching  fires,  it  both  cools  the  burning  substance 
and  helps  to  exclude  oxygen  from  its  surface  With 
burning  liquids  and  electrical  apparatus,  however, 
water  spreads  the  fire,  and  therefore  usually  chem- 
ical apparatus  must  be  employed  A  small  fire  can 
often  be  extinguished  by  smotheiing  it  (i  e  ,  remov- 
ing tho  oxygen  supply)  with  a  rug,  heavy  fabric, 
sand,  or  water  Fire  buckets  or  pails  filled  with 
sand  or  water  are  the  simplest  form  of  fire  apparatus 
Extinguishers  that  <  an  be  used  to  form  a  stream  of 
water  include  the  knapsack  pump,  which  can  be 
strapped  to  the  back,  and  the  stirrup  pump  The 
soda-and-acid  extinguisher  commonly  seen  in 
buildings  is  usuall}  a  cylindrical  metal  container 
filled  to  a  certain  level  with  a  solution  of  water  and 
sodium  bicarbonate,  above  the  solution  is  suspend- 
ed a  small  container  of  at  id  When  the  cylinder  is 
inverted,  thus  mixing  the  acid  with  tho  soda  and 
water,  the  reaction  produces  carbon  dioxide  and 
the  pressure  of  this  gas  forces  a  stream  of  water 
through  the  nozzle  of  an  attached  hose  This  ex- 
tinguisher is  useful  for  ordinary  matenuls  but  not 
for  most  chemical  substances  or  for  electrical  ap- 
paratus (unless  tho  current  is  turned  off)  Tho  ad- 
dition to  water  of  chemicals  of  a  group  called  de- 
tergents gives  it  greater  penetrating  power,  this 
chemically  treated  water  is  more  effective  in  fight- 
ing forest  fires  us  well  as  indoor  fires  For  extin- 
guishing both  chemical  fires  and  ordinary  burning 
materials  tho  foam-t>  po  extinguishers  are  effective 
This  devuo  <  onsists  of  a  metal  cylinder  containing 
water,  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  an  agent  (often 
licorice  powder)  for  strengthening  the  foam  and  an 
inner  container  which  holds  an  aluminum  powder 
(aluminum  sulphate),  when  all  the  materials  are 
mixed,  a  foam  of  carbon  dioxide  bubbles,  surround- 
ed by  a  coating,  forms  This  is  used  especially  to 
put  out  oil  fires  Among  the  many  other  devices 
are  the  vapor-type  extinguishers.  One  form  is  a 
metal  cylinder  containing  liquid  carbon  tetraohlor- 
ide  which  is  forced  out  either  by  pumping  or  by 
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FIREARM 

gag  pressure  and  on  sinking  the  fire  forms  a  heavy 
vapor  that  shuts  off  the  oxygen,  another  kind  is  a 
tank  with  liquid  carbon  dioxide  under  pressure, 
which  when  released  forma  flakes  which  vaporise 
and  form  a  layer  of  carbon  dioxide  Rats  over  the 
flame  A  number  of  chemicals  are  used  in  the  dry 
form  for  extinguishing  fires  A  protective  apparatus 
installed  in  many  buildings  la  an  automatic  sprinkler 
system.  Such  a  sy  stem  usually  consists  of  overhead 
pipes  equipped  with  outlets  normally  closed  but  de- 
signed to  open  m  response  to  excess  heat  and  release 
streams  of  water  to  put  out  the  fire  Most  large 
buildings  have  a  standpipe  system  with  outlets  on 
each  floor  so  that  a  hose  cun  be  quickly  and  easily 
attached  wherever  the  fire  may  be  The  history 
of  fire  fighting  begins  with  man's  earliest  efforts  to 
halt  fire's  progress  and  culminates  in  the  well- 
equipped,  highly  organized,  and  scientifically  train- 
ee modern  fire  departments  Machines  for  extin- 
guishing fires  are  mentioned  in  early  Roman  writ- 
ings Heron  of  Alexander  described  a  fire-fighting 
machine  of  hia  own  invention  Pumping  machines 
of  various  designs  are  said  to  have  been  used  in 
Fgypt  possibly  111  the  2d  cent.  B  C  and  in  Euro- 
pean countries  in  later  times  Hand  squirts  or 
squirt  guns  were  used  in  England  well  into  the  17th 
rent  ,  these  (ould  be  operated  by  one  man  who 
held  the  device  by  its  two  handles  and  pressed  the 
plunger  against  his  chest  to  fore  e  out  a  jet  of  water 
Larger  squirts  wore  mounted  on  wheels  About 
1672  Jan  and  Nicolas  van  dor  Heyden  produced  a 
leather  hose  that  could  be  used  for  suction  and 
delivery  and  also  couplings  for  joining  together 
lengths  of  the  hose  This  made  possible  the  draw- 
ing of  water  from  a  pond  or  other  source  and  pro- 
duced a  stream  that  could  be  more  ac<  urately  di- 
rected In  1726  Richard  Nowsham  developed  a  fire 
engine  with  pumping  levers  and  treadles  operated 
by  the  firemen  Two  of  Nowsham's  engines  were  the 
first  of  such  machines  to  reach  the  United  States 
(1731)  A  steam-operated  fire  engine  was  built  in 
England  by  John  Braithwaite  in  1829,  but  it  was 
not  put  into  use  By  about  the  mid-19th  tent 
steam  fire  engines  were  fairly  common  in  sonio 
European  countries  and  m  parts  of  the  United 
States  In  New  York  city  their  use  dates  from  1858 
and  in  London  from  1860  The  horse-drawn  engines 
were  gradually  replaced  by  motorized  vehicles 
Modern  motorized  fire  apparatus  includes  pumping 
engines  (a  combination  of  a  pumper  and  a  hose 
wagon),  hook-and-ladder  trucks  (for  fighting  fire 
and  effecting  rescues  at  considerable  heights), 
searchlight  apparatus,  rescue  wagons,  smoke  ejec- 
tors, water  towers,  chemical  apparatus,  and  salvage 
wagons  Firelxjats  are  invaluable  for  combating 
fires  on  water  fronts  and  on  vessels  at  sea  They 
are  usually  equipped  with  hoses  of  a  number  of 
sizes,  a  two-way  radio,  air-compressor  units,  search- 
light generators,  cutting  torches,  drills,  and  other 
apparatus  necessary  to  make  the  boat  a  self- 
sufficient  fire-fighting  unit  Smoke  and  noxious 
gases  produced  by  burning  are  hazards  to  fire 
fighters  Mobile  .apparatus  for  analyzing  such 
gases  in  order  to  permit  immediate  use  of  the  cor- 
rect antidote  is  a  desirable  but  not  commonly  avail- 
able adjunct  to  fire-fighting  equipment  See  L  M 
Limpus,  History  of  the  New  York  Fire  Department 
(1940),  John  J  McCarthy,  The  Science  of  Fire 
Fiohlino  (1943),  Frank  Eyre  and  E  C.  R  Hadfield, 
The  Fire  Service  Today  (1944) 
firearm,  device  consisting  essentially  of  a  straight 
tube,  to  propel  shot,  shell,  or  bullets  by  the  ex- 
plosion 01  gunpowder  Primitive  types  of  firearms 
were  used  by  the  Chinese  at  least  as  far  bac  k  as  618 
B  C  and  came  into  general  use  in  Europe  early  in 
the  14th  cent  The  principal  classification  of  fire- 
arms is  the  division  between  large  firearms,  called 
ARTILLERY,  and  small  firearms  (the  RIFLE,  the 
MACHINE  GUN,  and  the  REVOLVER)  Some  arms, 
notably  the  mortar,  belong  to  neither  group.  See 

GUN,  MUSKET,  PISTOL 

firebrick,  a  brick  characterized  by  its  high  degree  of 
resistance  to  heat,  used  in  the  construction  of 
kilns,  furnaces,  ovens,  and  fireplaces,  especially  in 
the  metalworking  industues  There  is  no  uni- 
versally accepted  standard  of  refractonnoss  for 
firebricks,  but  any  bnck  which  fuses  at  a  tempera- 
ture below  1600°C  could  not  accurately  be  called 
firebrick.  Firebricks  are  made  in  a  variety  of  shapes 
and  sizes  and  differ  in  composition  according  to  the 
specific  uses  for  which  they  are  designed  Aside 
from  heat  resistance,  the  chief  requirement  in  a  fire- 
brick is  resistance  to  chemical  decomposition  bv  the 
substances  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  in  the 
furnace  The  commonest  firebrick  material  is  some 
kind  of  clay,  either  kaolin  or  fire  clay  Silica  bricks 
are  used  where  very  high  temperatures  obtain,  they 
are  less  subject  than  fire-clay  bricks  to  expansion 
and  shrinkage  and  hence  are  useful  in  arch  and  roof 
construction  Silica  bnck  is  quickly  attacked  by  al- 
kalies, magnesia  bnck  is  popular  because  of  its  re- 
sistance to  alkalies  Alumina  bnck,  which  is  neutral 
in  reaction,  is  adapted  to  electnc  furnaces  Chronute 
bnck  is  much  used  as  a  neutral  course  between  acid 
and  basic  bricks  In  the  construction  of  furnaces 
the  bricks  are  bound  together  by  refractory  mortar 
or  cement,  which  is  also  used  as  a  protective  lining 
and  for  patching  defects.  See  A.  B.  Soarlo,  Re- 
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/factory  Materials  (3d  ed.,  1040)  and  Refractories 
for  Furnace*,  Kilns,  Retorts  (2d  ed.,  1948),  F.  H 
Norton,  Refractories  (2d  ed  ,  1942) 
fire  city,  a  CLAY  which  has  a  high  degree  of  resistance 
to  heat.  By  the  best  standards  it  should  have  a 
fusion  point  higher  than  1600*C  The  term  "fire 
clay"  is  commonly  held  to  exclude  kaolin  and  other 
refractoiy  potter's  clays  Fire  clay  should  contain 
high  percentages  of  silica  and  alumina,  with  as 
little  as  possible  of  such  impurities  as  lime,  mag- 
nesia, soda,  and  potash,  which  lower  the  fusion 
point  of  the  clay  Two  types  of  fire  clay  are 
recognized — flint  clay,  exceedingly  hard,  non- 
plastic,  and  resembling  flint  in  appearance,  occur- 
ring m  the  United  States,  and  plastic  fire  clay  The 
principal  uses  of  fire  clay  are  in  the  manufacture  of 
firebrick  and  of  various  accessory  utensils  used  m 
the  metalworking  industries,  such  as  crucibles, 
saggers,  retorts,  and  glass  pots. 

firedamp   see  DAMP 

fire-eaters,  m  U  S  history,  term  applied  by  North- 
erners to  proslavery  extremists  in  the  South  in  the 
two  decades  before  the  Civil  War  Edmund  RUF- 
FIN,  Robert  B  RHKTT,  and  Wdham  L.  YANCEY 
were  the  most  notable  of  the  group  As  early  as 
1850,  at  a  convention  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn  ,  the 
"fire-eaters"  urged  secession  upon  the  South,  but 
the  Compromise  of  1850  and  more  moderate  coun- 
sel combined  to  postpone  that  event  for  another  10 
years  Although  tho  "fire-eaters"  wore  in  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  movement  to  organize 
a  separate  Southern  government,  they  actually 
filled  minor  offices  under  tho  Confederacy 

fire  engine-  see  FIRE  APPARATUS 

fire  escape,  in  atchitecture,  a  device,  either  fixed  or 
movable,  to  facilitate  escape  from  a  burning  build- 
ing In  the  United  States  the  term  usually  is 
applied  to  the  common  exterior  iron  balconies  and 
stairways  or  ladders  which  give  egress  from  each 
floor  to  the  ground,  this  type,  although  of  doubt- 
ful value  in  time  of  panic  and  usually  a  disfigure- 
ment architecturally,  is  still  in  general  use  on  multi- 
family  dwellings  and  other  buildings  Tho  fire 
stair,  enclosed  in  an  independent  fireproof  curtain 
wall  and  accessible  at  each  floor  level  through  a 
self-closing  fireproof  door,  is  a  more  dependable 
device  now  widely  used  (often  required  by  ordi- 
nance) in  apartment  and  commercial  buildings 
and  in  places  of  public  assemblage  Even  more 
desirable  is  the  smokeproof  fire  tower,  which  con- 
tains a  fireproof  stair  entered  from  each  floor  across 
an  open-aii  balcony  Other  varieties  of  fire  escape 
in  more  or  loss  general  use  range  from  the  simple 
knotted  rope  to  elaborate  systems  of  spiral  chutes 
In  England  the  term  refers  to  a  portable  extension 
ladder  which  may  be  wheeled  up  to  a  burning 
building  to  enable  occupants  to  escape  when 
ordinary  exits  are  cut  off 

fire  extinguisher   see  FIRE  APPARATUS. 

firefly,  luminescent  carnivorous  beetle,  often  called 
lightning  bug,  of  the  family  Lampvridae,  which  is 
well  represented  in  temperate  regions  although  the 
majority  are  tropical  or  subtropical  species  The 
light  organs  are  on  the  abdomen  They  consist  of 
several  layers  of  small  cells  which  act  as  reflectors 
and  a  lower  layer  of  light-producing  (luminescent 
or  photogenic)  cells  These  are  permeated  by 
nerves  and  by  air  tubes,  which  supply  oxygen  for 
oxidizing  the  substance  lucifenn  in  the  presence  of 
an  enzyme  called  luciferase  The  light  may  be 
yellow,  greenish,  bluish,  or  reddish  There  is  vari- 
ation m  different  species,  also,  m  the  intensity  of 
the  flashes  and  in  the  length  of  the  intervals  be- 
tween them  Attraction  between  the  sexes  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  function  of  the  light  Synchronized 
flashing  is  characteristic  of  some  species,  especially 
in  the  tropics  The  males,  females,  larvae,  and 
oggs  of  some  emit  light  Some  tiopical  American 
species  of  tho  family  Elateridae  known  as  fire 
beetles  or  cucuyos  glow  with  red  and  green  lights. 

fire  insurance   see  INSURANCE 

Fire  Island,  c30  mi  long,  off  the  south  shore  of 
Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  between  Great  South  Bay 
and  the  Atlantic,  part  of  the  OUT&R  BARRIER  On 
the  narrow,  sandy  island  he  the  resort  colonies  of 
Saltairo,  Fair  Harbor,  Point  o'  Woods,  Ocean 
Beach,  and  Cherry  Grove,  at  its  west  end  are  a 
state  park  and  a  lighthouse  (1858),  reached  by 
ferry  from  Bay  Shore  and  Babylon  The  hurricane 
of  1938  and  a  stoim  m  1939  did  great  damage, 
but  reconstruction  has  been  extensive. 

fire  lands   see  WESTERN  RESERVE 

Firenze,  Italy  see  FLORENCE 

fireplace,  the  oldest  device  for  providing  heat  in  a 
room  and  one  which  lingers  chiefly  for  its  charm 
and  hospitable  associations  The  earliest  fireplaces 
were  mere  stone  hearths  in  the  center  of  a  hut  or 
tent,  the  smoke  issuing  through  an  opening  in  the 
roof  In  early  Roman  dwellings  the  ATRIUM  or 
court,  in  which  the  domestic  existence  focused, 
contained  a  hearth  for  heat  and  for  cooking.  In 
European  castles  of  the  Middle  Ages  tho  fire  was 
built  upon  a  large  hearth  in  the  center  of  tho  great 
hall,  with  a  lowered  aperture  in  the  timbered  roof 
above  to  draw  away  the  smoke  In  the  13th  cent , 
probably  because  rooms  were  built  above  the  hall, 
the  fireplace  was  moved  from  the  center  to  an  outer 
wall  of  the  room,  which  permitted  a  projecting 


hood  and  a  flue  for  discharging  the  smoke.  By  the 
15th  cent ,  fireplace  and  CHIMNEY  had  practically 
the  form  which  they  still  retain,  and  in  the  rooms 
the  chimney  breast  began  to  receive  pronounced 
decorative  treatment  From  this  time  each  room 
had  a  fireplace  m  the  country  manors  of  N  Europe 
Their  chimneys  were  built  in  great  decorative  stacks 
in  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  periods  in  England 
and  in  the  chateaux  of  the  early  French  Renaissance 
(16th  cent ).  The  art  of  iron  casting  developed  iron 
firebaoks,  often  of  elaborate  design,  to  protect  the 
masonry  of  tho  fire  chamber  from  intense  heat.  Coal 
began  to  be  used  in  England  m  the  13th  cent  ;  this 
led  eventually  to  the  invention  of  wrought-iron 
hob  grates.  Fireplace  openings  became  relatively 
small,  as  compared  with  the  enormous  ones  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  were  framed  with  mantelpieces 
of  great  variety  and  charm  in  wood,  stone,  or 
marble  For  a  fireplace  and  its  chimney  to  draw 
satisfactorily,  certain  methods  must  be  followed  m 
their  construction  The  depth  of  the  fire  chamber 
should  never  be  less  than  one  half  the  height  of  the 
opening  or  more  than  24  in  For  propei  radiation 
of  the  heat,  the  side  walls  of  the  fire  chamber  should 
be  splayed  inward,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  rear 
wall  should  slant  forward  The  throat  through 
which  smoke  passes  to  the  flue  should  bo  of  an  area 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  flue,  yet  not  so  large  as 
to  draw  off  too  much  heated  air  Above  the  fire- 
place, tho  smoke  chamber,  which  collects  tho 
smoke,  should  have  smooth  sides  sloping  mwaid  to 
the  flue  The  flue  itself  should  have  a  tightly 
jointed  terra-cotta  lining  to  prevent  hoat  leakage, 
and  its  area  should  be  one  tenth  that  of  tho  fire- 
place opening  It  should  terminate  in  a  sloping 
ledge,  or  smoke  shelf,  at  the  bottom  to  prevent 
smoke  from  blowing  back  into  the  room  See.A. 
H  Senner,  Fireplace*  and  Chimneys  (1941) 
fireproofing,  method  of  making  normally  combusti- 
ble materials  as  nearly  noncombustiblo  as  possible 
In  most  cases  it  is  possible  only  to  treat  them  with 
a  solution  or  coating  of  some  substance  that  will 
tend  to  retard  their  ignition  when  subjei  tod  to  fire 
Wood  is  protec  ted  m  this  way  by  being  impregnat- 
ed with  a  solution  of  ammonium  phosphate  Paints 
can  be  made  fire-rot ardant  by  the  use  of  certain 
pigments  (eg,  antimony  oxide  and  calcium  car- 
bonate) or  by  tho  inclusion  of  chlorinated  resins, 
chlorinated  oils,  chlorinated  paraffins,  and  certain 
other  materials  Fireproof  boatd  made  from  a  mix- 
ture of  asbestos  and  ( ement  is  used  quite  extensive- 
ly and  for  all  practical  purposes  is  noncombustible, 
as  well  as  being  a  good  insulator  lireproof  doors 
are  often  constructed  entirely  of  stoel,  but  some- 
times they  have  a  woodon  <  ore  with  a  layer  of  sheet 
metal  pressed  over.it  Some  are  equipped  with 
automatic  devices  for  closing  them  to  check  tho 
spread  of  fire  I<  ire-resisting  materials  used  exten- 
sively in  fireproof  buildings  arc  hollow  clay  tile, 
brickwork,  gypsum,  plaster,  and  concrete  In  tho 
construction  of  stoel  buildings  it  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  stoel  be  adequately  proto<  ted 
against  damage  by  fire  While  steel  will  retain  its 
strength  up  to  a  very  high  temperature,  it  fails 
rapidly  at  temperatures  over  1000°F  A  very  hot 
fire  in  a  portion  of  a  building  where  tho  stoel  IB 
poorly  protec  ted  may  <  ause  failure  cither  m  the 
columns  or  the  floor  beams  Hollow  clay  tilo  and 
brickwork  afford  good  protection  for  steel  Steel 
beams  incased  in  concrete  should  have  at  least  '2M 
in  of  concrete  outhido  of  all  surfac  es  Columns  ana 
girders  when  liable  to  severe  exposure  to  fii  e  should 
be  covered  with  a  minimum  thickness  of  4  in  of 
hollow  clay  tile  Fireproof  floors  arc  frequently 
constructed  of  arched  hollow  tile  between  stoel 
beams,  the  exposed  portion  of  the  beams  being  ad- 
equately protected  as  woll  A  method  used  in 
modem  buildings  is  known  as  slow-burning  con- 
struction Very  heavy  lumber,  much  heavier  than 
necessary  to  carry  the  normal  loads  imposed  on  the 
members,  is  used  In  tho  event  of  fire,  the  members, 
burning  only  on  the  surface,  are  thus  protected 
against  final  collapse  for  a  considerable  period 
Certain  methods  and  safeguards  of  building  con- 
struction are  required  by  law  in  most  cities  In  the 
typical  munic  ipal  code,  buildings  c  lassed  as  fire- 
proof are  those  in  which  all  parts  carrying  weights 
or  resisting  strains  as  well  as  exterior  ana  interior 
walls,  interior  partitions,  stairways,  and  elevator 
enclosures  are  made  entirely  of  incombustible  ma- 
terials and  those  m  which  all  metal  structural 
members  are  protected  against  effects  of  fire  bv 
complete  casings  of  fireproofing  material  Building 
materials  which  are  generally  considered  fiioproof- 
ing  materials  include  {bonded  brickwork  laid  m  ce- 
ment mortar,  concrete,  cinder  concrete,  porous  or 
semiporous  terra-cotta  blocks,  and  solid  gypsum 
blocks,  all  with  certain  required  ingredients  and 
methods  of  setting  Textiles,  especially  cotton,  ray- 
on, and  other  fibers  of  vegetable  origin,  are  often 
treated  to  make  them  flameproof  by  immersing  them 
in  solutions  of  certain  chemicals  or  by  brushing  or 
spraying  them  with  such  solutions.  Tents  and  tar- 
paulins can  be  made  flame-rctardant  by  treatment 
with  certain  substances,  e.g  ,  a  coating  containing 
chlorinated  paraffin  and  antimony  oxide  Asbestos, 
because  it  is  noncombustible  and  a  nonconductor  of 
heat,  is  widely  used  for  insulation  of  pipes,  boilers, 
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and  other  heated  structures,  for  roofing  and  floor- 
ing materials,  for  theater  curtains,  and  for  many 
other  purposes  The  fibers  can  be  spun  into  fabrics 
flexible  enough  to  be  made  into  suits  and  gloves  for 
firemen  and  for  workers  in  metallurgical  industries 
where  intensely  high  temperatures  are  used  Fire- 
resistant  cloth  made  of  cotton  and  asbestos  (the 
proportions  varying  according  to  the  use  of  the 
fabric)  is  made  into  various  products  for  household 
use,  e  g.,  dish  towels  and  covers  for  ironing  boards. 

Firestone,  Harvey  Samuel,  1868-1938,  Amen  can 
industrialist,  manufacturer  of  rubber  products,  b 
Columbiana  co  ,  Ohio  Son  of  a  prosperous  farmer, 
Harvey  Firestone  turned  from  the  soil,  worked  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  manufactured  rubber  tires 
after  1896  He  organized  (1900)  the  Fnestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Company  and  rapidly  became  a  leader 
of  the  rubber  industry,  with  various  properties  over 
the  world  By  1926  ho  leased  a  1,000,000-acro 
rubber  plantation  m  Liberia  to  control  the  output 
of  raw  rubber  needed  m  his  factories  Henry  Ford 
and  Thomas  A  Edison  were  his  intimate  friends 

flreweed,  any  of  several  plants  that  spring  up  in 
fire-swept  regions,  especially  the  widely  distributed 
great  willow  herb  (Chamaenerion,  or  EpHobium, 
angustifolium)  This  fire  weed  is  a  tall  perennial, 
weedy  but  sometimes  cultivated,  with  willowhke 
foliage  and  with  flowers  that  vary  in  shade  from 
rose  to  purple  and  are  sometimes  white  It  is  a  good 
bee  plant 

fireworks'  see  PYROTECHNICS 

firing,  process  of  baking  clay  to  produce  pottery 
Primitive  potters  baked  their  clay  in  an  open  fire, 
as  the  American  Indians  still  do,  but  for  firing  at 
higher  temperatures  and  for  the  use  of  glaze,  a 
KILN  is  needed  In  general,  pottery  is  fired  once  to 
harden  it  into  biscuit  ware,  then  a  glaze  is  applied 
and  fused  with  the  clay  by  a  second  firing  China 
painting,  enamel  work,  and  STAINED  GLASS  also 
require  firing  Temperatures  of  firing  vary  from 
about  1100°F  for  fixing  paint  on  glass  to  about 
2800°F  for  hard  porcelain 

Fmshta  or  Ferishtah,  c  1552-c  1623,  Persian  his- 
torian He  wrote  an  account  of  Moslem  rule  m 
India,  including  some  Indian  history  before  the 
arrival  of  Islam  Although  Finshta  is  considered 
uncritical  and  occasionally  erroneous,  he  has  pre- 
served writings  otherwise  lost,  and  his  history 
remains  an  important  source 

Firkins,  Oscar  W,  1864-1932,  American  literary 
( ntic,  b  Minneapolis,  grad  tlniv  of  Minnesota 
(B  A  ,  1884,  M  A  ,  1898)  He  was  professor  of  com- 
parative literature  at  his  alma  mater  except  in 
1919-21,  when  he  was  drama  c  ntic  for  the  New  York 
Weekly  Review  His  own  one-ac  t  plav  s  dramatize 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  authors  Among  his  full- 
length  critical  studies  is  his  last  work.  Power  and 
Elusivenrs*  in  Shelley  (1937)  See  his  Memoirs  and 
Letters  (1934) 

Firminy  (f6rmSn6').  town  (pop  17,941),  Loire  dept , 
E  central  Franco,  in  the  SAINT-ETIENNB  industrial 
district 

first  aid.  The  immediate  treatment  of  a  patient  in 
case  of  emergency  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a 
physician  is  often  a  means  of  saving  life  and  also 
may  rcault  in  a  better  and  morp  rapid  recovery 
Prevention  of  further  injury  is  important  Es- 
sential knowledge  includes  that  of  the  proper  BAND- 
AGE for  a  WOUND,  that  of  the  treatment  of  BLEED- 
ING, FRAC  rtrKE,  SPRAIN,  DISLOCATION,  FAINTING, 
BITES  AND  8TINCJ8,  BURNS  AND  SCALDS,  poisoning 

(see  POISON  and  POISONING,  table),  SUNSTROKE, 
and  heat  exhaustion,  and  that  of  the  method  of 

ARTIFICIAL  RESPIRATION  for  DROWN1NC.  and  AS- 
PHYXIA See  also  Ked  Cross  literature 

Asphyxia  Symptoms  blue  color,  gasping,  uncon- 
sciousness Treatment  remove  cause,  p  g  ,  a 
foreign  body  or  gas,  use  artificial  respiration 

Bites  Symptoms  wound  Treatment  bandage 
part  on  side  towards  heart  Use  antivenm  for 
snake  bite  Cauterize  with  nitric  acid  for  bite  of 
rabid  dog  and  follow  with  vaccination 

Bleeding  Symptoms  external  wound,  pallor, 
weakness  if  internal  Treatment  local  pressure, 
temporary  tourniquet  for  severe  arterial  bleed- 
ing 

Burns  Symptoms  redness,  blistering,  charring 
Treatment  coat  with  oily  material  If  from 
acid,  first  use  baking  soda  If  from  alkali,  first 
use  vinegar  Caution  treat  for  shock 

Dislocation  Symptoms  pain,  swelling,  deformity 
of  the  joint  Treatment  rest,  cold  or  hot  wet 
applications  Caution  do  not  move 

Drowning  Treatment  artificial  respiration  Cau- 
tion patient  should  be  on  stomach,  with  head 
low  and  mouth  and  nose  unobstructed  as  in 
artificial  respiration 

Fainting  Symptoms  pallor,  cold,  rapid  pulse 
Treatment  elevate  legs  When  conscious,  give 
stimulants 

Foreign  body  in  eve  Symptoms  pain;  redness, 
tears  Treatment  wash  out  with  clean  water, 
remove  with  clean  cloth  Caution  do  not  touch 
cornea,  the  eyeball  covering  over  pupil  and  ins 

Fracture.  Symptoms  pain,  deformity  of  bone 
Treatment  splint  the  whole  limb  Caution  do 
not  move  until  splint  is  m  place  Treat  for  shock 

Heat  exhaustion,    Symptoms   pale,  clammy  skin, 
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weakness,  subnormal  temperature  Treatment, 
rest,  stimulants  Caution  no  cold  application 
to  skin 

Poisoning  Symptoms  corrosive  stain  around 
mouth  from  irritants,  depression  from  narcotics 
Treatment  emetic,  soothing  liquids  such  as 
eggs,  milk,  oils  For  specific  antidote,  see  POI- 
SONING (table) 

Shock     Symptoms    pallor,  cold,  weak  breathing, 

weak  pulse     Treatment    head   low,   warmth, 

stimulants,  treat  cause  of  shock     Caution    do 

not  move,  avoid  contact  if  electric  shock 

Sprain     Symptoms    pain,  swelling.    Treatment 

rest,  cold  wet  applications 

Sunstroke  Symptoms  headache,  unconsciousness, 
fever,  red,  dry,  hot  skin  Treatment  rest,  cold 
applications  to  skin,  cool  drinks  Caution  no 
stimulants 

Wound  Treatment  remove  foreign  body,  apply 
clean  dressing  and  bandage  Caution  treat  for 
bleeding  and  shock 

Firth,  Sir  Charles  Harding  (furth),  1857-1936, 
British  historian  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
in  1883  he  began  his  long  career  of  teaching  there 
From  1904  to  1925  he  was  regius  professor  of  his- 
tory Under  the  influence  of  S  R  Gardiner,  he 
edited  texts  and  wrote  works  on  17th-century  Eng- 
land and  became  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on 
the  Puritan  Revolution  His  Oliver  Cromwell  ( 1900) 
attracted  wide  notice  and  is  still  much  read 
Cromwell's  Army  (1902),  The  Last  Years  of  the 
Protectorate  (2  vols  ,  1909,  a  continuation  of  Gardi- 
ner's great  work),  and  The  House  of  Lords  during 
the  Civil  War  (1910)  complete  the  list  of  his  major 
works  He  was  remarkable  for  his  high  standards 
of  research  in  original  materials  and  was  an  editor 
without  a  peer  His  writing,  though  somewhat  dry, 
is  firm-textured,  and  his  powers  of  narration  con- 
siderable 

firth  or  fnth,  name  applied  to  an  estuary  m  Scot- 
land For  Firth  of  Clyde,  see  CLYDE,  for  Firth  of 
Forth,  see  FORTH 

Flruzabad  (flroo'ziibad*),  ruined  city,  S  Iran,  S  of 
Shiraz  It  has  an  interesting  palace  built  by 
Artaxerxes  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Firuzabadi 
(1329-1414),  compiler  of  a  great  Arabic  dictionary 
Fischart,  Johann  (yohan'  fl'shart),  c  1545-c  1590, 
German  satiriBt,  called  Der  Mentzer  He  was  a 
j  urist  by  profession  and  was  also  engaged  in  print- 
ing Among  his  numerous  works  are  an  imitation 
of  Rabelais,  Geschichtklitterung  (1575),  three  times 
the  length  of  the  original,  a  nanative  poem,  Das 
Gliickhafft  Schiff  von  Zurich  [the  lucky  boat  of 
Zurich]  (1576);  the  religious  satires,  Der  Binen- 
korb  (the  beehive]  (1579) ,  and  Das  Jesuiten  Hutlein 
(the  Jesuit's  hat]  (1580)  Fischait  was  a  writer  of 
great  wit  and  originality,  he  was  the  foremost 
German  satiust  of  his  aige 

Fischer,  Enul  (a'mel  fl'shur),  1852-1919,  German 
organic  chemist  He  is  especially  noted  for  his  re- 
searches on  the  structure  and  synthesis  of  sugars 
and  of  purines  and  punne  base  derivatives,  e  g  , 
caffeine,  for  this  work  he  received  the  1902  Nobel 
Prize  in  Chemistry  His  many  other  valuable  dis- 
coveries include  a  method  of  synthesizing  polypep- 
tidcs  He  was  an  assistant  of  Adolf  von  Baeyer  and 
was  professor  at  the  universities  of  Lrlangen  (1882- 
85),  Wurzburg  (1885-92),  and  Berlin  (from  1892) 
Fischer,  Hans  (hans),  1881-1945,  German  organic 
chemist  and  physic  mn  For  his  studies  of  chloro- 
phyll and  hemin  and  for  the  synthesis  of  hem  in  he 
received  the  1930  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry  He  was 
professor  from  1921  at  the  technical  institute  at 
Munu  h 

Fischer,  Kuno  (Ernst  Kuno  Berthold  Fischer)  (koo'- 
n6),  1824-1907,  German  philosopher  He  taught 
at  Heidelberg,  was  honorary  professor  of  philoso- 
phy at  Jena,  and  in  1856  was  appointed  lectuier  at 
Berlin  In  1872  he  accepted  the  chair  of  philoso- 
phy at  Heidelberg  A  Hegelian,  he  made  hi-*  chief 
contribution  to  philosophy  as  a  historian,  his  im- 
portant work  being  Geschichte  der  neuern  Philoso- 
phie  (new  ed  ,  1914) 

Fischer,  Theobald  (ta'obalt),  1846-1910,  German 
geographer,  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Hallo  He 
traveled  much  m  Europe  (especially  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean regions)  and  m  the  northern  part  of  Africa 
and  was  professor  of  geogiaphy  in  Kiel  (1879-83) 
and  Marburg  (1883-1910)  The  author  of  several 
works  on  geography,  he  was  an  authority  on 
Mediterranean  lands 

Fischer  von  Erlach,  Johann  Bernhard  (yd'han 
born 'hart  fl'shur  fun  er'lakh),  c  1656-1723,  Aus- 
trian architect  After  studying  m  Rome,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  city,  Vienna,  where  he  designed 
a  large  number  of  buildings  Most  of  these  wore 
baroque,  some  of  them  exemplifying  its  extreme 
phase  His  work  gave  a  definite  stamp  to  Vienna 
and  remained  typical  of  both  the  Austrian  empire 
and  the  city  for  more  than  half  a  century  His 
earliest  buildings  were  done  m  Salzburg,  chiefly 
churches,  including  the  University  Church  (1696) 
Among  his  noted  Viennese  works  are  the  imposing 
Karlskirche,  begun  in  1715,  the  Church  of  San 
Carlo  Borromeo,  extensive  additions  to  the  Hof- 
burg,  the  imperial  palace,  designs  for  the  imperial 
palace  at  Schonbrunu,  subsequently  executed  by 
others,  the  monumental  fountain  in  the  Hohe 
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Markt,  and  a  number  of  private  palaoea  He  wrote 
A  Plan  of  Cioil  and  Historical  Architecture  (1730) 
See  study  by  H  V.  Lanchester  (1924) 
Fish,  family  long  prominent  m  New  York  politics 
and  society  Nicholas  Figh,  1758-1833,  b.  New 
York  city,  attended  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
(now  Princeton  Umv  )  and  studied  law  before  serv- 
ing ably  as  a  major  in  a  New  York  regiment 
throughout  the  American  Revolution  A  New  York 
city  alderman  (1806-17),  he  wa8  a  leading  Federal- 
ist and  the  close  friend  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  He 
also  served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Columbia  College,  a  post  later  held  by  his  son, 
Hamilton  Fish  ( 1808-93) ,  the  most  illustrious  mem- 
ber of  the  <  Ian  (see  separate  articles  for  Hamilton 
tish,  1809  -93,  and  for  his  youngest  son,  Stuyvesant 
Fish).  Nicholas  Fish,  1848-1902,  b  New  York 
tity,  grad  Columbia,  1867,  and  Harvard  Law 
School,  1869,  was  Hamilton's  eldest  son  He  en- 
tered the  U  H  diplomatic  service  and  was  minister 
to  Belgium  (1882  86).  A  third  son,  Hamilton  Fish, 
1849-1936,  b  Albany,  N  Y  ,  grad  Columbia,  1809, 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1873 
He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  state  assembly 
(1884-96),  serving  as  speaker  in  1896-96,  and  was 
long  Republican  boss  of  Putnam  co  On  appoint- 
ment bv  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  he  was  As- 
sistant Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  New  York 
( ity  ( 1 903-8)  He  also  served  one  term  ( 1 909-1 1 ) 
as  aUS  Representative  The  family's  third  Ham- 
ilton Fish,  1888  ~,  son  of  the  foregoing,  b  Garrison, 
Putnam  ro  ,  NY,  grad  Harvard,  1910,  was  a 
famous  Harvard  football  plajer  He  remained  an 
additional  year  at  Cambridge  to  study  law  Fish 
served  in  the  New  York  state  assembly  (1914-16), 
distinguished  himself  in  the  First  World  War  aa  a 
captain  of  Negro  infantry,  and  from  1920  to  1945 
was  a  U.S.  Representative  A  leading  isolationist 
and  vigorous  anti-Communist,  once  accused  of 
having  connections  with  German  Bundists  and 
other  Axis  supporters,  he  was  opposed  for  renom- 
ination  in  1944  by  Gov  Thomas  E  Dewey  and 
other  Republican  leaders  because  he  injected  a  re- 
ligious issue  into  the  campaign  Fish,  however, 
won  in  the  primary,  but  was  defeated  for  reelection 
in  November 

Fish.  Carl  Russell,  1876-1932,  American  historian, 
b  Central  Falls,  R  I  ,  grad  Brown,  1897,  and  Har- 
vard (M  A  ,  1898,  Ph  D  ,  1900)  From  1900  to  his 
death  he  taught  history  at  the  Umv  of  Wisconsin 
Fish  considered  the  Umv  of  Wisconsin  the  "most 
democratic  institution  in  America,"  and  he  was  ex- 
tremely popular  there  among  both  students  and 
colleagues  He  wrote  The  Civil  Service  and  the 
Patronage  (1904) ,  Guide  to  the  Materials  for  Ameri- 
can History  in  Roman  and  Other  Italian  Archives 
(1911),  The  Development  of  American  Nationality 
(1913,  rev  ed  ,  1940),  a  useful  and  popular  text- 
book, American  Diplomacy  (1915,  5th  ed  ,  1929), 
The  Path  of  Empire  ("Chronicles  of  America" 
series,  1919),  The  Rue  of  the  Common  Man,  1830- 
18oO  ("History  of  American  Life"  Vol  VI,  1927), 
and  The  Amfncan  Civil  War  an  Interpretation 
(ed  bv  William  E  Smith,  1937) 
Fish,  Hamilton,  1808-93,  American  statesman,  b 
New  York  citv,  grad  Columbia,  1827,  son  of  Nich- 
olas Fish  (1758-1833)  He  studied  law,  was  admit- 
ted (1830)  to  the  bar,  and  generally  confined  his 
practice  to  real  estate  and  chancery  law  Fish  had 
been  named  for  his  father's  friend  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, and  as  an  heir  to  the  Federalist  tradition  he 
quite  naturally  gravitated  to  politics  as  a  Whig  A 
U  S  Representative  (1843-45),  he  was  elected  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  New  York  in  1847  and  governor, 
for  a  two-year  term,  in  1848  From  1851  to  1857 
Fish  was  a  U  S  Senator,  serving  on  the  foreign  rela- 
tions committee  m  1855-57  He  was  a  moderate 
antislavery  man  who  opposed  both  abolitionist  and 
proislavery  exc  esses  and  deplored  the  breakup  of  the 
Whigs  as  a  national  party  Slow  to  join  the  new 
Republican  partv,  he  lost  his  political  standing 
After  spending  two  years  (1857-59)  abroad  with 
his  family,  he  devoted  himself  during  the  next 
decade  to  private  and  civil  affairs  in  New  York  c  itv 
Fish  was  one  of  many  to  lionize  the  victorious  Civil 
War  general  Ulysses  S  Grant,  but  his  appointment 
(March  11,  1869)  as  Grant's  Secretary  of  State,  to 
succeed  the  grossly  miscast  Ehhu  B  Washburne, 
came  as  a  surprise  He  tu  copted  reluctantly  and 
expected  to  hold  the  office  for  onl>  a  few  months, 
but  actually  was  in  the  cabinet  longer  than  any 
other  member,  serving  through  both  of  Grant's  ad- 
ministrations He  was  one  of  the  most  able  of  U  S. 
Secretaries  of  State,  although  his  reputation  has 
doubtless  been  enhanced  by  the  general  low  tenor 
of  most  of  Grant's  other  appointments  His  great- 
est achievement  aa  Secretary  was  bringing  about 
the  treaty  (see  WASHINGTON,  TREATY  OF)  which 
paved  the  way  for  settlement  of  the  ALABAMA 
CLAIMS  and  other  long-standing  disputes  with 
Great  Britaui  This  was  accomplished  amid  great 
difficulties,  especially  those  offered  by  the  vigor- 
ously anti-British  chairman  of  the  Senate  foreign 
relations  committee,  Charles  SUMNBB,  and  Sum- 
ner's  friend  John  L  MOTLEY,  the  virtually  insubor- 
dinate U  S  minister  to  Britain  The  period  was 
one  of  constant  trouble  with  Spam,  arising  out  of 
the  Ten  Years  War.  To  end  the  brutal  conflict 
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Fish  eAgerfy  advanced  a  plan  bv  which  Cuba  wottld 
buy  Its  independence,  the  purchase  price  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Umted  States  Unfortunately 
the  arrangement  fell  through,  and  Fush  was  hard 
pressed  to  persuade  Grant  not  to  recogmde  the  bel- 
ligerency of  Cuba  but  to  exert  pressure  on  Spam  to 
grant  reforms  in  Cuba  and  redress  the  grievance*  of 
Americans  having  propeity  there  Under  Fish's 
vigilant  eye  filibustering  expeditions  from  the 
United  8%at«fi  to  Cuba  were  kept  to  a  minimum, 
but  the  VlnamnTS  affair  in  1873  nearly  brought 
the  nation,  already  completely  sympathetic  to 
thfc  Cuban  cause,  to  war  with  Spam  Fish  was  not 
ah  expansionist,  but  to  secure  Grant's  support  of 
Othet  policies  he  supported  without  enthusiasm  the 
President's  pet  project  to  annex  Santo  Domingo 
Re  arranged  the  annexation  treaty  which  the  Sen- 
ate, led  by  tfumrter,  rejected  on  June  30,  1870,  an 
action  bitterly  resented  by  Grant  Fish  also  han- 
dled unsuccessful  negotiations  Tor  a  Central  Ameri- 
can canal  route  and  undertook  a  vigorous  but  coop- 
erative policy  in  the  Far  East  Grant  was  much 
impressed  with  Fish's  character  and  ability,  and 
neither  he  nor  the  Senate  would  hear  of  permitting 
Fish  to  retire  late  in  187 1 ,  af  tef  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington had  been  concluded  For  his  part  Fish, 
While  regretting  the  obvious  deficiencies  in  Grant's 
make-up,  which  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
dmg  political  scandals  that  characterised 


his  administrations,  was  personally  devoted  to  the 
Preside/it  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  Understand 
how  FiSh,  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  wide- 
spread corruption  that  existed  under  Grant,  could 
have,  as  he  did  m  1880,  supported  Grant's  attempt 
to  obtain  a  third  term  Fish  himself  was  far  above 
moral  reproach,  although,  diplomatlike,  "he  some- 
times chipped  the  cube  of  truth  to  fnake  it  roll," 
as  h»  biographer  aptly  puts  it  After  he  left  office 
in  1877,  Fish,  who  maintained  a  town  house  in  New 
York  city  and  "Glenclyffe,"  a  country  eatttte  at 
Garrison,  on  the  Hudson,  resumed  his  labors  for 
Columbia  College  and  the  Episcopal  Church,  two 
institutions  to  wiuch  he  was  affectionately  devoted 
Long  chairman  Of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Colum- 
bia (before  and  after  his  cabinet  service),  he  was 
one  of  those  most  responsible  for  its  emergence  as  a 
true  university  See  Allan  Nevms,  Hamilton  fash* 
the  Inner  Hmtory  of  the  Grant  Administration  (1930) 

Fish,  Hamilton,  1S49-1930,  and  1888--  see  Ftsfa, 
family 

Fi«h,  Nicholas,  1758-1833,  and  1848-1902  see  Frefc, 
family 

Fish,  Stuyvesant  (stl'vuaunt),  1851-1923,  American 
railroad  executive,  b  New  York  city,  grad  Colum- 
bia (B  A.,  1871 ;  M  A  ,  1874) ,  son  of  Hamilton  Fish 
(1808-03)  He  became  (1877)  a  dire<  tor  of  tho  Il- 
linois Central  RR,  and  as  its  president  (1887-100?) 
he  built  the  railroad  into  a  largo  system  Fish's 
membership  m  the  state  committee  which  investi- 
gated the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York— of  Which  he  was  (1883-1906)  a  trustee— 
gave  K  H  Harriman  an  opportunity  to  oUst  him 
from  the  president y  of  the  Illinois  Central  RR 

fish,  aquatic  gill-breathing  vertebrate  animal  with 
fins  and  having  akin  provided  with  mucous  glands 
and  usually  reinforced  with  scales  or  plates  There 
is  no  distinct  neck  The  cyclostomfea,  eg,  the 
lamprey  and  the  hagfish,  are  primitive,  elongated 
creatures  without  paired  tins  and  with  suctorial 
mouths  by  which  they  attach  themselves  to  larger 
fish,  on  whose  tissues  they  feed  More  highly  de- 
veloped are  the  cartilaginous  fish,  the  group  to 
Which  the  shark  and  the  ray  belong  Highest  m 
the  scale  are  the  bony  fish  (those  with  true  bone  in 
the  Skeleton),  which  include  the  majority  of  the 
fresh-water  and  marine  species  The  name  Pisces 
once  included  all  fish  but  now  usually  refers  only 
to  the  class  of  bony  fish  Largest  of  living  fish  is  the 
whale  shark,  said  to  reach  60  ft  m  length,  the  small- 
est K  a  goby  of  Luzon  in  the  Philippines,  Pnndaka 
pygmea,  which  averages  about  */»  in  in  length 
Locomotion  m  fish  is  accomplished  by  contractions 
of  the  body  muscles  and  movementfi  of  the  fins, 
supplemented  by  the  thrust  from  the  expulsion 
Of  Water  through  the  gill  slits  Most  bony  fish  have 
an  air  bladder,  the  functions  of  which  are  not  fully 
determined  It  aids  m  maintaining  equilibrium 
between  the  density  of  the  hnh  and  that  of  tire 
water,  in  some  it  is  a  supplementary  respiratory 
organ,  atid  others  use  it  to  produce  sound  Most 
fish  have  a  lateral  line  on  each  eid«  of  the  body,  an 
indication  of  underlying  sense  organs  Fish  eat 
plankton,  aquatic  animals,  plants,  and  refuse 
Egg*  of  some  fish,  e  g  ,  those  of  the  cod,  which  are 
laid  and  fertilized  in  open  waters,  number  in  thfe 
millions  Of  eggs  which  have  a  better  chance  «f 
survival  smaller  numbers  are  produced  Among  the 
live  bearers  the  eggs  are  fertilized  and  develop 
within  the  female's  body  Young  stages  of  the 
fish  are  known  «s  fry  and  fingerhng  The  tefeA 
HORfca  and  the  STICKLEBACK  are  among  the  few 
fish  which  care  for  tire  eggs  Most  fish  are  to  some 
extent  migratory  m  feeding  and  breeding  habits. 
The  BEL  a&d  the  SALMON  undertake  long  tnigra*- 
tions  Phosphorescent  organs  are  fouhd  especially 
m  deep-sea  fish  Fish  are  marketed  fresh,  froven, 
canned,  and  dried  Among  the  bhief  food  ffeh  are 
the  salmon,  cod,  herring,  tuna,  haddock,  halibut, 


and  mackerel  The  protein  content  of  fish  is  high 
and  some,  e  g  ,  salmon,  herring,  and  mackerel,  are 
nch  in  fat  Important  fish  products  are  oil,  rang- 
ing from  crude  oil  to  medicinally  used  liver  oin, 
ftah  meal  for  feeding  livestock  and  poultry  and 
fertiliser  Glue  and  isinglass  are  also  fish  products 
See  also  CLIMBING  PB&CH,  ELBCTRIC  rrsM;  FIN, 

FISHERIES,    FLYING    FISH,    CULL,    SHELLFISH       See 

D  S  Jordan,  Fishes  (r«v  ed  ,  1926) ,  J  R  Norman, 
A  History  of  Fishes  (1931),  Brian  Curtis,  The  Life 
fttory  of  the  Fish  (1938),  L  P  Schult*  and  E  M 
Stern,  The  Ways  of  Fvtkes  (1948) 
fish  curing,  Methods  of  cut  ing  fish  by  drying,  salt- 
ing, smoking,  and  pickling  or  by  combinations  of 
these  processes  have  been  handed  down  from  an- 
cient times  almost  unchanged,  although  modern 
taste  favors  less  salt  than  Was  formerly  used  On 
sailing  vessels  fish  were  usually  salted  down  imme- 
diately to  prevent  spoilage;  the  swifter  boats  of 
today  commonly  bring  in  unsalted  fish,  much  of 
which  IB  sold  fresh  Modern  freezing  and  canning 
methods  have  largely  supplanted  older  methods  of 
preservation,  although  sizable  curing  industries 
still  exist  in  the  Orient,  Scandinavia,  Russia,  the 
British  Isles,  and  New  England  Fish  to  be  cured 
are  usually  first  cleaned,  scaled,  and  eviscerated, 
large  fish  are  generally  split  Fish  are  salted  by 
packing  them  between  layers  of  salt  01  by  immer- 
sion m  bnn*  The  fish  most  extensively  salted  are 
cod,  herring,  mackerel,  and  haddock  Smoking 
preaei  ves  fish  by  drying,  by  depOHitlon  of  creosote 
ingredients,  and,  when  the  fish  are  near  the  source 
of  heat,  bv  heat  penetration  Herring  and  finnan 
haddie  (Fmdon  haddock)  are  commonly  smoked 
Kippers  are  split  herring,  and  bloaters  are  whole 
herring,  salted  and  smoked  Sardines,  pilchards, 
and  anchovies  are  small  fish  of  the  herring  family, 
often  salted  and  smoked,  then  preserved  in  oil 
Fish  are  dried  under  controlled  conditions  of  tem- 
perature, humidity,  and  air  velocity  Since  the 
dried  product  is  relatively  unappetizing  and  re- 
hydration  slow,  other  preservation  methods  are 
more  common 

Fisher,  Andrew,  1802-1928,  Australian  statesman 
he  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Australia  in  1886, 
helped  organize  the  Australian  Labour  party,  and 
served  three  times  as  labor  prime  minister  of  Aus- 
tralia (1908-9,  1910-13,  and  1914-15)  He  guided 
the  passage  of  mu(  h  social  legislation  m  the  fields 
Of  taxation,  banking,  and  land  policy 

Fisher,  Dorothy  Canfield,  1879-,  American  novelist, 
b  Lawrence,  KansaH,  Ph  D  Columbia,  1904  After 
her  marriage  in  1907  to  John  Redwood  Fisher  she 
lived  chiefly  in  Vermont,  the  background  of  the 
stories  in  Hillaboro  People  (1915)  and  of  some  of 
her  novels  A  Monteseon  Mother  (1912),  one  of  the 
first  bonks  m  English  on  the  Montesson  system  of 
education,  demonstrates  Mrs  Fisher's  interest  in 
education,  which  recurs  in  her  fiction,  e  g  ,  in  The 
Bent  Tung  (1915)  and  Fables  for  Parents  (1937) 
Her  other  novels  include  The  Bnmimvng  Cnp  (19!  6) , 
The  Deepening  Stream  (1930).  and  Seasoned  Timber 
(19S9)  Collections  of  her  short  stories  are  Four- 
square (1949)  and  Something  Old,  Something  New 
(1949,  for  children)  Her  translation  (1921)  Of 
Papmi's  life  of  Christ  was  widely  read 

Fisher,  Frederick  Bonn,  1882-1938,  American  Meth- 
odist bishop,  b  Greenoastle,  Pfc ,  grad  Ashury 
College  (B  S  ,  1902,  B  A  ,  1903'  D  D  ,  19i6)  and 
Boston  Umv  (Ph  D  ,  1909)  From  l<HOlo  1920  he 
was  secretary  of  the  foreign  missions  department 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  In  1920  he 
became  bishop,  in  residence  at  Calcutta,  India, 
until  1930  He  wrote  That  Strange  Little  /frown 
Man,  Gandhi  (1982)  and  other  books  on  Indian 
affairs  See  biography  by  his  wife  (1944) 

Fisher,  Geoffrey  Francis,  1B87-,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  or- 
dained m  191  *  For  21  years  he  was  an  educator, 
serving  as  aswstant  master  of  Marlborough  College 
(1911-14)  and  as  headwwwter  of  Repton  School 
(1914-32)  In  1932  He  became  bishop  of  Chester, 
from  1939  to  1945  he  was  bishop  of  London  In 
1945  Dr  Fisher  was  named  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury He  is  a  prewdent  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches 

Fisher,  Herbert  Albert  Unrens,  1865-1940,  English 
historian  He  was  a  fellow,  tutor,  and  warden  (from 
1925)  at  New  PoUege,  Oxford,  and  served  as  vtcfc 
chancellor  (1912-16)  of  the  Umv  of  Sheffield  He 
led  a  distinguished  public  career,  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  (1916-2C)  and  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education  <1916-22)  His  most  ambi- 
tious historical  work  is  his  History  of  Europe  (8 
vols  ,  1936-36)  He  wrote  various  studies  of  Na- 
poleon, including  a  biography  (1913),  and  lives  of 
the  historians  F,  W  Maiffand  (1910),  Lord  Bryne 
(1927),  and  Sir  Paul  Vmogradoft  (1927)  Other 
works  include  The  Mediaeval  Empire  (1898).  A 
Political  History  of  England,  148&~1647  (William 
Hunt  and  R  L  Poole,  A  Political  History  «/  Eng- 
land, Vol  V,  1906),  and  An  Unfinished  Autobiog- 
raphy (1941). 

Fitter,  Irving,  1867-1947,  American  economist,  b 
Saugerties,  NY,  Ph  D  Yale,  1891  He  began 
teaching  at  Yale  in  1890  and  was  active  there  until 
1936  His  earliest  work  was  in  mathematics,  and 

tie  made  a  distinguished  contribution  to  mathe- 


matical economic  theory  H«  was  noted  chiefly 
for  hid  studies  in  managed  currency,  in  which  he 
set  forth  the  theory  of  the  "compensated  dollar" 
whereby  purchasing  power  might  be  stabilized  He 
was  also  one  of  the  first  to  work  out  a  system  of 
index  numbers  Fisher's  interests  ware  wide  and 
included  activity  m  many  academic,  business,  wel- 
fare, and  public  organisations,  especially  public- 
health  societies  Important  among  his  many  books 
are  Mathematical  Investigations  in  the  Theory  of 
Valws  and  Price*  (1892),  Appreciation  and  Interest 
(1896),  The  Nature  of  Capital  and  Income  (1900), 
The  Kate  of  Interest  (1907),  The  Making  of  Index 
Numbers  (1922),  and  Theory  of  Interest  (1930) 
Fisher,  John  (Saint  John  Fisher),  1459-1586,  Eng- 
lish prelate,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  bishop 
of  Rochester  (1504-34).  Known  for  his  scholar- 
ship at  Cambridge,  he  was  chosen  confessor  to 
Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby  As 
vice  chancellor  of  the  umvereity  (1501-4)  and  chan- 
cellor thereafter,  he  helped  to  carry  out  her  plans 
for  establishing  8t  John  s  College  and  Christ's  Col- 
lege Aft  bishop  he  was  firm  in  nis  denunciation  of 
abuses  by  the  clergv ,  but  he  resisted  reforms  like 
Luther's,  affet  ting  doctrines  of  the  Church  Giving 
his  support  to  the  new  learning,  he  was  a  friend  to 
Erasmus  Fisher,  who  was  confessor  to  Katharine 
of  Aragon,  was  the  only  bishop  to  oppose  the  in- 
validation of  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII  and 
Katharine  He  refused  to  ac  knowledge  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  king  and  to  accede  to  the  Act  of  Sur ces- 
sion, which  made  Katharine's  child  illegitimate 
In  1534  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  and  de- 
prived of  his  bishopric  Pope  Paul  III,  openly  to 
show  his  attitude,  created  Fisher  a  cardinal  in 
May,  1585  Henry,  infuriated,  pushed  forward  the 
trial  A  fortnight  before  Sir  Thomas  More  was  exe- 
cuted, John  Fisher  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill 
He  was  canonized  as  a  martyr  in  1935  Most  of  tho 
Latin  writings  that  he  left  were  published  m  1597 
Some  of  his  English  works  still  remain  in  manu- 
script Feast  June  22  See  The  Life  and  Death  of 
That  Renowned  John  Fisher,  tiishop  of  Rochester 
( 1635,  new  ed,  1893) 

Fisher,  John  Arbtrthnot  Fisher,  1st  Baron  (drbfith'- 
nut),  1841-1920,  British  admiral  In  1872  he  was 
responsible  for  instituting  the  developmental  woik 
which  perfetted  the  torpedo,  and  m  1902  he  reor- 
ganized and  improved  the  method  of  training  naval 
officers  Fisher  foresaw  the  need  to  revamp  the 
types  and  sizes  of  naval  vessels,  and  in  1905  started 
( onsfcruction  of  tho  Dreadnought  (see  DREAD- 
NOUGHT) It  was  also  largely  through  his  efforts 
that  the  British  navy  changed  to  the  use  of  oil  as  a 
fuel  With  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  he 
bet  ame  first  sea  lord  of  the  admiralty,  but  resigned 
because  his  scheme  tor  control  of  the  Baltic  wus 
abandoned  m  favor  of  the  plan  to  force  the  Dar- 
danelles In  1909  he  was  created  Baron  Fisher  of 
Kilverstone  Hoe  biography  by  R  H.  Bacon  (2 
vols  ,  1929) 

Fisher,  Sydney  Arthur,  1850-1921  Canadian  states- 
man He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  18S2 
and  served  from  1896  to  1911  as  Sir  Wilfred  Lauri- 
er's  minister  of  agriculture  In  1909  he  wus  a  Cana- 
dian representative  at  the  Washington  Conference 
to  consider  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  American  continent 

Flatter,  Vardis,  1895  ,  American  novelist,  b  Idaho, 
of  Mormon  parents,  grad  Umv  of  Utah,  1920, 
Ph  D  Umv  of  Chicago,  1925  His  first  important 
work  was  an  autobiographical  tetralogy  (1932  36) 
He  directed  the  state  Federal  Writers'  Project, 
which  compiled  the  Idaho  state  guide  (1937)  In 
1939  his  historical  novel  of  the  Mormons,  Children 
of  God  (1939),  won  tho  Harper  Novel  Prize  The 
Mothers  (1943)  is  a  imvel  of  the  Donner  Lake 
tragedy  He  has  also  written  poetry 
Fisher,  William  Mark,  1841-1923,  American  land- 
scape painter,  b  Boston,  studied  in  Boston  and 
Paris  He  settled  in  England,  where  he  became  a 
mernbei  of  the  Royal  Academy  His  Road  to  Mvnil 
is  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  Feeding 
the  Fowls  is  in  the  Tato  Gallery,  London 
Ftafeer,  Fort,  Confederate  fortification  on  the  pen- 
insula between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Cape  Fear 
river,  which  defended  the  port  of  Wilmington, 
N  C  ,  in  the  Civil  War.  It  was  built  by  Gen  W  H 
C  Whiting  in  1862  Because  Wilmington  was  one 
of  the  few  ports  open  to  blockade-runners,  a  joint 
land  and  naval  expedition  under  Gen  B  F  Butler 
and  Admiral  D  D  Porter  was  sent  against  Fort 
Fishor  in  Dtx» ,  1964,  but  failed  to  take  it  A 
second  attempt,  with  Gen  A  H  Terry  replacing 
Butler,  captured  the  fort  on  Jan  15,  1865,  after  a 
desperate  rattle  The  port  was  then  effectively 
closed  and  shortly  afterward  Wilmington  itself  fell 
to  the  Unron 

ftBh«r,  large  species  of  marten  < gen  us  Martes)  na- 
tive to  tho  N  United  States  and  Canada  It  is 
over  3  ft  long,  With  brown  fur  shading  to  black 
It  is  a  forest  hunter,  aWe  to  overtake  squirrels 
and  martens  in  trees  attd  strong  enough  to  kill  a 
lynx,  raccoon,  or  fox  It  attacks  the  porcupine 
fearlessly,  turning  It  over  and  striking  at  the  un- 
protected under  partis.  The  fisher  is  nocturnal 
»nd  hard  to  catch  in  traps,  which  it  robs  of  othoi 
victims.  It  !s  not  abtmthiht,  and  th*  beautiful  fui 
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brings  high  prices.  Other  names  are  pekan,  black 
oat,  and  Pennant's  marten. 

fisheries.  From  earliest  times  and  in  practically  all 
countries,  fisheries  have  been  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial importance  The  largest  fishing  grounds 
are  in  the  N  Atlantic  off  Newfoundland  ana  Labra- 
dor, where  cod  and  herring  and  also  haddock, 
mackerel,  and  bluefish  are  taken  by  American  and 
European  fishing  fleets  The  most  valuable  yields 
of  American  waters  are  the  oyster,  on  the  Eastern 
seaboard,  and  the  salmon,  the  sardine,  and  the  tuna 
on  the  Pacific  The  Pacific  fisheries  of  Japan,  the 
sardine  fisheries  of  France  and  Spain,  the  cod  and 
herring  fisheries  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea, 
and  the  inland  fisheries  of  Russia  are  among  the 
largest  of  the  world  Most  of  the  large  fishing  fleets 
are  now  equipped  with  steam  trawlers  The  meth- 
ods chiefly  in  use — each  with  a  great  variety  of 
modifications — are  with  line,  net  (trawling),  and 
trap  (for  lobsters  and  crabs)  In  some  cases  the  fish 
are  put  in  salt-water  tanks  or  in  cold  storage  on  the 
boat  The  drying,  canning,  salting,  and  preserving 
of  fish  give  rise  to  a  vast  industry,  with,  in  addition, 
the  manufacture  of  numerous  by-products,  includ- 
ing glue,  fertilizer,  and,  in  the  Orient,  fish  sauces 
In  the  United  States,  since  all  waters  within  a  state 
are  subject  to  state  jurisdiction,  domestic  fisheries 
are  governed  by  state  regulations,  except  when  na- 
tional control  results  from  the  treaty-making  power 
and  except  for  the  regulation  of  navigation,  cus- 
toms, and  interstate  commerce,  which  are  granted 
to  the  Federal  government  by  the  Constitution 
Agreements  between  states  concerning  fishing  in 
boundary  waters  (su<h  as  that  between  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  comermng  the  Columbia  nver 
salmon  fisheries)  require  the  ratification  of  Congress 
State  fishery  legislation  is  generally  both  restrictive 
and  protective  Fish  may  be  protected  by  imposing 
closed  seasons  during  the  spawning  season  or  for 
the  period  necessary  for  the  increase  of  depleted 
species,  certain  waters  may  be  entirely  closed  to 
commercial  fishing,  and  the  taking  of  fish  below  a 
certain  size  may  be  forbidden  Undesirable  types 
of  fishing  gear  are  prohibited  and  the  use  of  other 
apparatus  restricted  State  statutes  forbidding  the 
pollution  or  the  obstruction  of  nonnuvigahle 
streams  are  general  National  governments  gener- 
ally restrict  fishing  rights  within  territorial  waters 
to  citizens  and  may  establish  jurisdiction  over  por- 
tions of  the  open  sea,  often  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting shore  fisheries  (Chesapeake  Bay  arid  Dela- 
ware Bay  thus  constitute  closed  seas)  While  the 
national  government  may  regulate  the  high-seas 
fisheries  of  its  own  citizens,  the  right  to  take  prod- 
uc  ts  from  the  high  seas  is  a  subject  for  international 
agreements  Fisheries  occupy  an  important  part  in 
the  economic  structure  of  many  countries  (the 
Black  Sea  fisheries  formed  an  important  source  of 
Phoenician  and  Greek  income,  Spanish  and  Sicilian 
waters  yielded  fish  for  Rome,  the  economy  of  tho 
Hanscatic  League  was  partly  based  on  North  Sea 
herring  fisheries,  cod  fishing  was  a  chief  industry  of 
New  England,  and  its  fisheries  in  the  Pacific  are 
vital  to  Japan)  For  this  reason  fishing  rights  have 
long  been  the  basis  of  controversy  In  the  modern 
ago  such  disputes  have  generally  been  settled  by 
arbitration  or  by  treaties  Fishing  rights,  which 
had  been  enjoyed  by  the  American  colonists  on  the 
entire  Atlantic  coast,  were  confirmed  in  the  Treaty 
of  Pans  (1783),  but  the  right  to  dry  fish  on  the 
Newfoundland  coast  and  on  the  settled  parts  of  the 
Labrador  and  Nova  Scotian  coasts  (except  by  agree- 
ment with  the  inhabitants)  was  expressly  denied 
This  treaty  was  abrogated  by  the  British  upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  (1814)  contained  no  provisions  relating  to 
this  controversial  issue  Friction  developed,  and, 
after  prolonged  parleying,  another  treaty  further 
restricting  American  rights  was  negotiated  (1818) 
This  convention  was  replaced  by  the  reciprocity 
treaty  of  1854,  whuh  abolished  all  restrictions  ex- 
cept for  shellfish  The  United  States  abrogated  the 
treaty  in  1806,  but  a  new  treaty  (1871,  with  a  pro- 
tocol in  1873)  revived  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment of  1854  (to  lat  39°  N)  Since  the  Canadians 
declared  their  waters  more  valuable  than  those  of 
the  United  States,  the  question  was  arbitrated,  and 
Canada  received  an  award  of  $5,600,01)0  (1877) 
When  the  United  States  denounced  the  treaty 
(1885),  American  vessels  were  again  seized  and 
strained  relations  resulted  In  1910,  however,  the 
North  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  Arbitration  at  The 
Hague  ended  the  prolonged  controversy  Canada 
and  the  United  States  in  1923  and  1930  signed 
agreements  regulating  the  halibut  fisheries  of  the 
Pacific  In  1882  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
Denmark,  and  Belgium  signed  the  North  Sea  Fish- 
eries Convention,  which  ended  lawlessness  in  that 
area  by  granting  a  mutual  right  of  visit,  search,  and 
arrest  to  the  public  vessels  of  the  treaty  powers  A 
similar  treaty  .regulating  the  fishing  banks  off  Ice- 
land and  the  Faeroe  Islands,  was  signed  by  Great 
Britain  and  Denmark  in  1901,  and  three  years  later 
Anglo-French  rights  in  the  N  Atlantic  were  set 
forth  in  a  convention.  The  fisheries  of  the  Pacific 
have  also  been  the  subject  of  many  international 
agreements,  such  as  the  Japanese  right  to  fish  in 
specified  sections  of  Siberian  waters,  first  granted 
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by  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  in  1905  and  contin- 
ued by  later  agreements  with  annual  auction  of 
fishing  "lots."  One  of  the  most  celebrated  conten- 
tions about  territorial  rights  in  waters  concerned 
not  fishing  proper  but  the  hunting  of  fur  seals  (see 
BERING  SEA  FTTR-SEAL  CONTROVERSY)  See  S  A 
Moore  and  H,  S  Moore,  History  and  Law  of  Fish- 
eries (1903);  G  C  L  Ho  well,  Ocean  Research  and 
the  Or  eat  Fisheries  (1921),  R  G  Lounsbury,  The 
British  Fishery  at  Newfoundland,  16S4-176S 
(1934),  H.  E  Gregory  and  Kathleen  Barnes,  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  (1939),  E  A  Ackerman,  New 
England's  Fishing  Industry  (1942) 

Fisher*  Hill,  bluff,  c  2  mi  S  of  Strasburg,  Va ,  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  where  P  H  SHERIDAN 
defeated  (Sept  22,  1864)  Confederate  Gen  J  A 
EARLY  in  the  Civil  War 

Fishers  Island,  c  8  mi  long  and  averaging  1  mi 
wide,  off  the  northeastern  tip  of  Long  Island,  8E 
N  Y  ,  in  Suffolk  co  Fishers  Island  Sound  separates 
it  from  SE  Connecticut  It  was  developed  (1925) 
as  a  summer  resort,  but  it  has  many  all-year-round 
residents  Fort  H  G  Wright,  headquarters  for 
the  Long  Island  coast  guard,  is  here  Discussions 
regarding  the  island's  annexation  to  Connecticut 
were  held  in  the  1940s 

Fishes,  the*  see  PISCES 

fish  hawk  •  see  OSPREY 

fishing.  The  practice  of  catching  fish — by  hand, 
club,  spear,  and  possibly  by  hook — was  known  to 
prehistoric  man.  Fishing  was  practiced  by  the  an- 
cient Persians,  Egyptians,  and  Chinese,  and  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  It  is  a  major  means  of 
livelihood  today  not  only  in  simple  societies  such  as 
those  m  the  S  Pacific  but  also  in  great  nations  such 
as  China,  Japan,  and  Norway  As  a  self-conscious 
sport  it  is  a  comparatively  recent  development, 
though  The  Compleat  Angler,  the  fishing  classic  by 
Izaak  WALTON,  appeared  in  1653  There  are  three 
methods  used  in  modern  angling,  flv  -fishing  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  mid-water  fishing  with  moving 
bait  such  as  a  small  fish,  and  bottom-fishing  with 
worms  and  other  bait  Fly-fishing  has  become  very 
popular,  and  several  fly-casting  tournaments  are 
held  annually  The  artificial  fly — made  of  feather, 
quill,  and  metal  hook — resembles  a  favored  food  of 
the  fish  to  be  caught  The  sport  of  deep-sea  fishing 
has  received  increasing  attention  in  recent  years 
See  Ray  Bergman,  Just  Fishing  (1932),  Van  Cam- 
pen  Heilner,  Salt  Water  Fishing  (1937),  J  A 
Knight,  The  Theory  and  Technique  of  Fresh  Water 
Angling  (1941),  T  W.  Trueblood,  The  Angler's 
Handbook  (1949) 

Fishkill  Landing,  old  village,  SE  N  Y  ,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Hudson  In  1913  it  was  joined  with 
Matteawan  to  form  BEACON 

Fisk,  Clinton  Bowen,  1828-90,  American  philan- 
thropist and  temperance  leader  A  general  in  the 
Civil  War,  ho  was  appointed  to  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  in  1805  In  Nashville,  Tenn  ,  he  helped 
found  (1866)  a  school  for  training  Negro  leaders 
which  became  FISK  UNIVERSITY,  developed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion He  was  the  Prohibition  party  candidate  for 
the  presidency  in  1888  See  biography  by  A  A 
Hopkins  (1890) 

Fisk,  Eugene  Lyman,  1867-1931,  American  physi- 
cian, M  D  New  York  tlniv  ,  1888  He  organized 
the  periodic  health  examination  system  and  educa- 
tional service  of  the  Provident  Savings  Life  Asso- 
ciation and  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute  and 
wrote  and  lectured  on  hygiene  and  the  prolongation 
of  life 

Fisk,  James,  1834-72,  Atneru  an  financial  buccaneer, 
b  Pownal,  Vt  In  his  youth  he  worked  for  a  circus 
and  as  a  wagon  peddler  of  merchandise  During 
the  Civil  War  he  became  wealthy  purchasing  cotton 
m  occupied  areas  of  the  South  for  Northern  firms 
and  selling  Confederate  bonds  in  England  In  1866 
he  established  a  brokerage  house  in  New  York  city 
with  the  aid  of  Daniel  Drew,  whom  he  had  formerly 
served  as  agent  He  audaciously  helped  Drew  and 
Jay  Gould  conduct  the  famous  struggle  with  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt  for  control  of  tho  Erie  RR  After- 
ward he  and  Gould  unscrupulous!}  manipulated 
Erie  stock  so  as  to  gam  millions  for  themselves  but 
wreck  the  road  They  also  engineered  the  attempt 
to  corner  the  gold  market  in  1869,  causing  the 
famous  BLACK  FRIDAY  scandal  Other  raids  by 
Fisk  and  his  associates  upset  markets  and  aroused 
public  indignation  Fisk  controlled  the  Fall  River 
and  Bristofsteamboat  lines  on  Long  Island  Sound 
operated  ferries  on  the  Hudson,  and  bought  an 
opera  house  ui  New  York  city,  producing  drama 
and  light  opera  there  He  was  killed  by  E  S  Stokes, 
a  former  business  associate  who  was  a  rival  for  the 
attentions  of  the  well-known  actress  Josie  Mans- 
field. See  R  H.  Fuller,  Jubilee  Jim  (1928) 

Fisk,  Wilbur,  1792-1839,  American  clergyman  and 
educator,  b  Brattleboro,  Vt  Ordained  a  Meth- 
odist minister  m  1818,  he  rapidly  became  a  leader 
of  his  denomination  in  New  England  In  1825  Fisk 
helped  to  reestablish  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Wil- 
branam,  Mass,,  and  became  its  principal  He  was 
a  founder  (1881)  and  first  president  of  Wesleyan 
Umv  ,  Middletown,  Conn 

Fiske,  Bradley  Allen  (risk),  1854-1942,  American 
naval  officer  and  inventor,  b.  Lyons,  N.Y ,  grad. 
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Annapolis,  1874.  In  the  U  S  navy  he  devoted  him- 
self  to  inventing  instruments  for  shipboard  use 
His  numerous  inventions  included  an  electric-pow- 
ered turret,  the  turbine-driven  torpedo,  the  naval 
telescope  sight,  and  an  electric  ranKe-finder-— a  de- 
vice which  brought  him  (1898)  many  citations 
when  he  applied  it  as  navigating  officer  m  the  battle 
of  Manila  Bay  He  later  became  commanding  of- 
ficer of  many  battleships,  was  promoted  (1911)  rear 
admiral,  and  was  (1912-13)  division  commander  in 
the  Atlantic  Appointed  (1913)  aide  for  naval  op- 
erations, Fiske  agitated  for  a  stronger  navy,  but  he 
retired  (1917)  after  his  ideas  clashed  with  the  poli- 
cies of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  DANIELS 
He  wiote  Electricity  in  Theory  and  Practice  (1884) 
The  Navy  as  a  Fighting  Machine  (1917),  and  In- 
ventions ( 1 92 1)  See  his  autobiography,  From  Mid- 
shipman to  Admiral  (1919) 

Fiske,  John,  1842-1901,  American  philosopher  and 
historian,  b  Hartford,  Conn  ,  grad  Harvard,  1863 
Born  Edmund  Fisk  Green,  he  changed  his  name  in 
1855  to  John  1-isk,  adding  the  finale  in  I860.  He 
opened  a  law  practu  e  in  Boston  but  soon  turned  to 
writing  A  wide  reader,  he  had  been  an  enthusiastic 
follower  of  Herbert  Spencer  while  in  college,  and 
the  first  part  of  his  life  was  given  mainly  to  popu- 
larizing Spencenan  evolution  He  tried  to  reconcile 
orthodox  religious  beliefs  with  science,  both  on  the 
lecture  platform  and  in  such  books  as  Outlines  of 
Cosmic  Philosophy  (1874),  Darwinism  and  Other 
Essays  (1879),  Excursions  of  an  Evolutionist  (1884). 
The  Idea  of  God  as  Affected  by  Modern  Knowledge 
(1886),  and  Through  Nature  to  Ood  (1899).  Fiekc 
early  achieved  popularity  also  as  a  lecturer  on  his- 
tory and  m  his  later  life  was  occupied  mostly  with 
that  held  His  Critical  Period  of  American  History, 
1783-1789  (1888).  The  Beginnings  of  New  England 
(1889).  The  American  Revolution  (1891),  The  Dis- 
covery of  America  (1892),  Old  Virginia  and  Her 
Neighbors  (1897),  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in 
America.  (1899),  The  Mississippi  Volley  tn  the 
Civil  War  (1900),  and  New  France  and  New  Eng- 
land (1902)  form  part  of  a  comprehensive  history  of 
the  United  States  from  1000  to  1865  These  books 
were  popular  accounts  based  largely  on  secondary 
authorities  and  noted  for  an  easy,  lucid,  and  dra- 
matic stylo  See  The  Letters  of  John  Fiske  (ed  b\ 
his  daughter,  Ethel  F  Jisk,  1940),  biography  b> 
J  S  Clark  (1917) 

Fiske,  Minnie  Maddern,  1865-1932,  American  ac- 
tress, b  New  Orleans  For  more  than  a  genera- 
tion she  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  theatrical 
world.  Born  of  a  family  of  actors,  she  first  appeared 
in  Richard  111  when  she  was  three,  played  an  old 
woman  in  Lady  of  Lyons  at  13,  and  starred  when 
she  was  15  In  1890  she  married  Harrison  Gre.\ 
Fiske  and,  after  a  retirement  of  four  years,  ap- 
peared thereafter  under  his  management.  A  Doll's 
House  (1894)  and  later  Ghosts  and  Hedda  Gaoler 
established  Mrs  Fiske  as  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
terpreters of  the  intellectual  drama  of  her  tune  and 
introduced  Ibsen  in  the  United  States  Roles  for 
which  she  was  famous  were  Becky  Sharp  and  Teas 
of  the  D'Urbervilles,  and  her  successful  revival  of 
Sheridan's  Rivals  toured  the  country  almost  to 
the  time  of  her  death  In  1901  she  opened  her  own 
theater  in  New  York,  the  Manhattan,  and  was  in- 
fluential in  combating  the  theatrical  syndicate  of 
the  '90s  Mrs  Fiske's  polished  technique  and 
intelligence  contributed  to  her  artistry  See  Mrs* 
Fiske.  Her  Views  on  Actors,  Acting,  and  the  Prob- 
lems of  Production  (compiled  by  Alexander  Wooli- 
cott,  1917) 

Fisk  University,  at  Nashville,  Tenn  ,  nonsectanan, 
coeducational,  a  leading  Negro  institution  It  was 
opened  in  1866  and  chartered  in  1867  by  Congre- 
gationahsts  (American  Missionary  Association) 
and  the  Western  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission  of 
Cincinnati,  assisted  by  Clinton  B  FISK  It  has  a 
college  ot  liberal  arts,  a  music  department,  and  a 
graduate  department  Especially  noted  are  the 
social  science  courses  and  research  under  Charles 
S  Johnson,  who  became  president  m  1946  The 
Fisk  Jubilee  Singers,  a  noted  choir  of  Negroes, 
toured  the  United  States  and  Europe,  giving  con- 
certs to  raise  money  for  Jubilee  Hall,  and  were 
a  factor  in  spreading  interest  in  Negro  spirituals. 

fistula  (fts'chot>lu),  deep  sinuous  ulcer  Although  it 
mav  have  two  openings,  it  often  has  only  one  and 
is  then  more  correctly  called  a  sinus  Removal  of 
the  source  of  trouble  is  the  first  step  in  treatment 
If  a  hollow  organ,  such  as  the  bladder,  opens  to 
the  skin,  this  tract  is  called  a  fistula  Fistula  from 
the  cocura  sometimes  follows  an  abscess  of  the 
APPENDIX  A  fistula  requires  surgical  treatment 
In  horses  an  abcess  on  the  withers  from  chafing 
and  infection  is  termed  a  fistula 

flf  see  EPILEPSY  and  CONVULSION 

Fitch,  Clyde  (\\ilham  Clyde  Fitch),  1865-1909, 
American  play w tight,  b  Elmira,  N  Y  ,  grad  Axn- 
herst,  1886  His  first  success,  Beau  Brummel  (1890), 
written  for  Richard  Mansfield,  established  a  pat- 
tern, many  of  his  plays  thereaftei  being  star  ve- 
hicles He  was  a  rapid  worker  and  wrote  36  original 
plays  as  well  as  21  adaptations  His  better  plays, 
psychological  studies,  include  The  Girl  with  the 
Green  Eye*  (1902),  The  Truth  (1907),  and  The  CHy 
(1909),  all  ranking  with  the  best  produced  m  Amer- 
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ica  before  that  time  Historical  plays,  such  as 
Nathan  Hale  (1899),  Barbara  Fneichie  (1899),  and 
Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Manna  (1901),  were 
immensely  popular  He  frequently  had  several 
plays  on  Broadway  at  once,  most  were  produced 
with  success  in  London  and  many  were  translated 
for  continental  theaters  Tho  plays  are  remarkable 
for  their  reflection  of  American  social  life  of  the 
period  See  M  J  Moses,  ed  ,  Plays  by  Clyde  Fitch 
<4  vols  ,  1916),  M  J  Moses  and  Virginia  Gerson, 
Clyde  Fitch  and  His  Letters  (1924) 

Fitch,  John,  1743  98,  \meriean  inventor,  b.  Wind- 
sor, Conn  After  serving  as  an  apprentice  clonk- 
maker,  Fitch  set  up  a  brass  shop,  served  bneftv  in 
the  Revolution,  and  with  mone>  he  earned  selling 
tobacco  and  beer  to  the  Continental  army  bought 
Virginia  land  grants  along  the  Ohio  His  land 
claims,  coining  into  conflict  with  the  Federal  land 
policy,  proved  fruitless,  but  resulted  in  his  own 
engraved  maps  of  the  Northwest  Territory  (1785) 
Returning  to  Pennsylvania,  Fitch  began  (1785) 
work  on  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  and 
steamboat  and  secured  soon  afterward  the  ex<  lusive 
right  to  build  and  operate  steamboats  on  the  waters 
of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Dela- 
ware, and  Virginia  His  first  boat,  launched  and 
operated  on  the  Delaware  in  1787,  was  followed  by 
two  others  A  fourth  was  wrecked  by  a  storm 
While  Fitch  was  not  alone  in  developing  the  steam 
engine  and  steamboat,  there  is  good  evidence  that 
he  was  the  first  to  invent  the  American  steamboat 
Nevertheless,  the  pemmousness  and  lack  of  con- 
fidence displayed  by  his  financial  backers  and  other 
men  of  influence  robbed  him  of  the  opportunity  to 
commercialize  his  invention  and  of  his  undisputed 
recognition  Frustrated  by  endless  disappoint- 
ments, Fitch  committed  suicide  in  Bardstown,  Ky 
See  Thomas  Boyd,  Poor  John  Fitch  (1935) 

Fitch,  Thomas,  c  1700-1774,  colonial  governor  of 
Connecticut,  b  Norwalk,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  1721 
A  lawyer,  Fitch  was  an  assistant  in  the  colony 
(1734-35,  1740-60)  The  assembly  elected  him 
deputy  governor  in  1750,  and  for  the  next  three 
years  he  was  returned  to  that  office  bv  the  qualified 
voters  He  supported  the  British  well  in  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars  Fitch  was  elected  governor  in 
1754  and  remained  chief  executive  until  1766,  when 
he  was  turned  out  by  the  Whigs  Although  he  had 
been  the  chief  author  of  the  <  olony's  protest  against 
the  Stamp  Act,  he  felt  duty-bound  to  take  the  oath 
of  office  required  of  governors  by  the  act  and  was, 
as  a  result,  consistently  defeated  for  reelection 
thereafter  See  A  C  Bates,  ed  ,  The  Fitch  Papers 
(2  vols  ,  1918-20) 

fltch.  For  the  fur,  see  POLECAT,  for  the  plant  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  see  LOVE-IN-A-MIST 

Fitchburg,  industrial  city  (pop  41,824),  a  co  seat 
of  Worcester  co  ,  N  Mass  ,  on  the  north  branch  of 
the  Nashua  and  N  of  Worcester,  settled  c  1730, 
me  as  a  town  1764,  as  a  city  1872  Its  products 
include  paper,  tools,  electrical  equipment,  and 
textiles  It  has  a  state  teachers  college 

Fittog,  Rudolf  (roo'ddlf  fi'tikh),  1835-1910,  German 
organic  chemist  He  was  professor  of  chemistry 
at  the  universities  of  Tubingen  (1870-76)  and 
Strasbourg  (from  I87b)  Ho  discovered  la<  tones, 
was  coestabhsher  of  the  constitution  of  phenan- 
threne  and  of  piperme,  and  introduced  the  Wurtz- 
Fittig  reaction  (see  WUKTZ,  CHAKLKS  ADOLPHE) 

Fttz,  Reginald  Heber,  1843-1913,  American  pathol- 
ogist, b  Chelsea,  Mass  ,  M  D  Harvard,  1868  He 
studied  under  Rudolf  Virchow,  and  in  1870  he 
returned  to  Harvard,  where  he  introduced  Vir- 
chow's  methods  and  ideas  In  1908  he  became 
professor  emeritus  In  a  classic  medical  paper 
(1886)  he  first  identified,  named,  and  accurately 
analyzed  appendicitis  and  recommended  radical 
surgery  for  its  cure  In  1889  he  first  analyzed  acute 
pancreatitis 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward,  1763-98,  Irish  patriot 
Son  of  James  Fitzgerald,  20th  carl  of  Kildare  and 
1st  duke  of  Leinster,  he  spent  much  of  his  early 
life  in  France  In  1779  he  joined  the  British  array 
and  was  sent  to  America  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution He  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Eutaw  Springs  (1781)  After  his  return  to  Ireland 
he  sat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  but  gave 
up  his  seat  when  he  saw  that  no  reform  was  pos- 
sible After  a  visit  to  the  United  States  he  again 
sat  in  Parliament,  but,  drawn  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution, he  went  (1792)  to  Paris  He  was  expelled 
from  the  British  army  for  his  avowed  republican- 
ism In  1796  he  joined  the  UNITED  IHIBHMEN  and 
went  again  to  Paris  to  secure  French  aid  for  an 
Irish  uprising  The  rebellion  had  the  wide  support 
of  the  Irish  people,  but  in  1798  in  Ireland  Fitz- 
gerald was  betrayed  to  the  English  and  captured. 
He  died  of  wounds  sustained  at  his  arrest  See 
biography  by  Thomas  Moore  (ed.  by  Martin 
MacDermott,  1897) 

FitzGerald,  Edward,  1809-83,  English  poet,  trans- 
lator of  Omar  Khayyam  He  was  the  third  son  of 
John  Purcell,  who  in  1818  took  the  name  of  his 
wife's  father— FitsGerald  Edward  FitsGerald  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  passed 
moat  of  his  life  m  Suffolk  in  the  leisurely  pursuit  of 
literature  He  wrote  Euphranor  (1851),  a  Platonic 
dialogue,  and  Pdoniut  (1852),  a  collection  of  apho- 


nauio,  tuiu  prepared  translations  of  Jami,  Calder6n, 
Aeschylus,  and  Sophocles.  His  masterpiece,  The 
Hubaiyat  of  OMAR  KHAYYAM,  appeared  in  1859  and 
passed  unnoticed  for  a  short  time,  until  Rossetti 
made  it  famous.  Greatly  revised  editions  appeared 
in  1868  and  1872  FitzGerald's  Rubaiyat  has  long 
been  one  of  the  most  popular  of  English  poems 
Although  actually  a  paraphrase  i  ather  than  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Persian  poem,  it  poignantly  expresses 
the  carpe  diem  spirit  of  the  original  See  biography 
of  FitzGerald  by  A  M  Terhune  (1947) 

Fitzgerald,  Francis  Scott  Key,  1896-1940,  American 
novelist,  b  St  Paul,  Minn  ,  educated  at  Princeton 
He  attracted  notice  with  stories  of  the  post-war 
prohibition  era,  epitomizing  the  flapper  and  the 
jazz  age  This  Side  of  Paradise  (1920),  an  instant 
success,  was  followed  by  The  Beautiful  and  Damned 
(1922)  and  The  Great  Oatsby  (1925),  considered  his 
best  novel  Tender  Is  the  Night  (1934)  failed  to  ful- 
fill Fitzgerald's  promise,  but  his  posthumous  un- 
finished Last  Tycoon  (1941)  evidenced  a  maturing 
novelist  A  miscellaneous  collection  was  published 
as  The  Crack-up  (ed  by  P^dmund  Wilson,  1945). 
Fitzgerald  was  also  a  talented  short-story  water 

Fitzgerald,  Gerald,  15th  earl  of  Desmond  (deV- 
mund),  d  1583,  Irish  nobleman  Ho  spent  his  life 
fighting  the  Butlers  of  Ormonde,  who  controlled 
the  governorship  and  represented  English  interests 
Ho  allied  himself  with  lus  relatives  in  Kildaro  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  10th  earl 
of  Kildare  He  was  twice  imprisoned  m  London, 
but  returned  both  times  to  continue  his  struggle 
After  1573  he  was  repeatedly  defeated  and  was 
eventually  murdered 

Fitzgerald,  James,  20th  earl  of  Kildare  and  1st 
duke  of  Lemster  (klld&r',  Im'stur.  leV-),  1722-73, 
Irish  nobleman  He  sat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons from  1741  and  m  the  House  of  Lords  at 
Westminster,  as  an  English  peer,  from  1747 
Politically  active  and  powerfully  connected,  he 
became  a  national  hero  when  he  successfully  op- 
posed the  ambitious  Anglican  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  George  Stone,  and  m  particular  when  he 
defeated  Stone's  attempts  to  divert  surplus  Irish 
revenues  to  the  trown 

Fitzgerald,  Maunce,  d  1176,  Anglo-Norman  in- 
vader of  Ireland  Son  of  Gerald,  steward  of  Pern- 
broke  castle,  and  Nesta,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
South  Wales,  he  crossed  to  Ireland  in  1169  to  aid 
Dermot  McMurrough,  king  of  Leinster  He  served 
in  expeditions  against  Dublin  and  Watorford  In 
the  scige  of  Dublin  (1171),  Maurice  Jed  the  sally 
which  routed  King  Roderic's  army  He  acquired 
vast  landholdmgs  in  Ireland  and  increased  them  b> 
advantageous  marriages  of  his  children  Prom  his 
sons,  Gerald  and  Thomas  the  Great,  descend  the 
two  branches  of  the  Fitzgeralds  who  became  earls 
of  Rddare  (through  Gerald)  and  earls  of  Desmond 
(through  Thomas) 

Fitzgerald,  Thomas.  10th  earl  of  Kildare  (klldur'), 
1513-37,  Irish  nobleman,  called  Silken  Thomas 
When  his  father,  the  9th  earl  and  the  deputy  gov- 
ernor of  Ireland,  was  summoned  to  London  on 
charges  of  maladministration,  Lord  Thomas  be- 
came vice  deputj  in  1534  The  same  year,  heirmg 
the  rumor  that  his  father  had  been  exe(  uted  (ho 
actually  died  later  in  the  Tower  of  London),  he 
rose  m  rebellion  against  the  pro-English  Ormondes 
Lord  Thomas  was  excommunicated  for  the  murder 
of  his  enemy,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  Tho  re- 
bellion was  crushed  the  following  year  Thomas 
eventually  surrendered  and  was  hanged  in  London 
with  five  of  hw  uncles 

Fitzgerald,  city  (pop  7,388),  co  seat  of  Ben  Hill 
co  ,  S  central  Ga  ,  near  the  Ocmulgee  river  SSE  of 
Macon,  me  1896  Founded  in  1895  by  Union  vet- 
erans, it  is  an  industrial  and  shipping  center  m  a 
farm  area  Near  by  is  Jefferson  Davis  State  Park, 
where  Davis  was  taken  prisoner  by  Federal  troops 

Fitzgibbon,  James,  1780?-1863,  Canadian  soldier, 
b  Ireland  He  saw  servic  e  m  the  British  army  in 
the  wars  against  France  before  he  went  to  Canada 
m  1802  As  an  officer  in  the  War  of  1812,  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  battle  of  Beaver  Dams 
(1813)  on  the  Niagara  frontier  Warned  bj  Laura 
Secord  of  a  surprise  American  attack,  he  forced  the 
surrender  of  the  American  force,  which  was  con- 
siderably larger  than  his  Appointed  assistant  ad- 
jutant general  (1822)  of  the  militia  of  Upper  Cana- 
da, he  was  adjutant  general  of  the  defending  loy- 
alist force  at  Toronto  in  the  rebellion  of  1837. 

Fitzgibbon,  John    see  CLARE,  JOHN   FITZUIBBON, 

1ST  FARL  OK 

Fitzherbert,  Mana  Anne,  1756-1837,  wife  of  George, 
prince  of  Wales  (later  GEOROB  IV)  He  was  her 
third  husband  The  marriage  (1785)  was  illegal 
under  English  law  of  the  time,  since  the  prince  was 
under  age  and  the  lady  a  Roman  Catholic  It  was 
therefore  ignored  m  1795  when  the  prince,  for 
purposes  of  state,  married  Princess  Caroline,  but 
the  relationship  did  not  end  until  1803  See  bi- 
ographies by  W.  H  Wilkins  (1905)  and  Shane 
Leslie  (2  vols  ,  1939-40) 

Fitzmaurice,  Henry  Charles  Petty:  see  LANSDOWNB, 
HBNRY  CHARLES  PETTY,  STH  MABQUBBS  OP. 

Fitzmaurice.  William  Petty:  see  SHBLBURNE, 
WIUJAJ*  PETTY  FITZMACRICE,  2o  KARL  or 

Fitzpatrick,  Benjamin,  1802-69,  governor  of  Ala- 


bama (1841-45),  b  Greene  co ,  Ga  In  1816  he 
moved  to  Alabama  (then  still  part  of  Mississippi 
Territory),  became  a  successful  lawyer,  and  de- 
veloped a  large  plantation  near  Montgomery. 
After  his  two  terms  as  governor  he  served  in  the 
U  S  Senate  (1848-49,  1863-61;  He  declined  the 
vice  presidential  nomination  of  the  Douglas  Demo- 
crats in  1860  A  conservative,  Fitzpatuck  op- 
posed secession  but  later  supported  the  Confeder- 
acy He  was  prominent  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Reconstruction  period  m  Alabama  and  presided 
over  the  constitutional  convention  of  1865,  but  was 
soon  afterwards  disfranchised 

Fitzpatnck,  Sir  Charles,  1853-1942,  Canadian 
jui  ist  and  statesman,  b  Quebec,  He  won  distinc- 
tion as  a  criminal  lawyer  In  Laurier's  government 
he  became  solicitor  general  (1896)  and  minister  of 
justue  (1902),  resigning  to  accept  appointment  as 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Couit  of  Canada  m 
1906  After  his  retirement  from  the  bench  in  1918, 
ho  was  lieutenant  governor  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  until  1923 

Fitzpatrick,  Thomas  c  1799-1854,  American  trap- 
per, fur  trader,  and  guide,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
MOUNTAIN  MEN,  b  Co  ('avail,  Ireland  In  1823  in 
St  Louis  he  was  engaged  for  a  trading  expedition 
of  William  Henry  ASHLEY  up  the  Missouri  Like 
others  of  the  mountain  men,  he  spent  many  of  the 
succeeding  years  opening  up  the  West  He  went  / 
with  Jedediah  S  Smith  into  the  Green  River  coun- 
try in  1824  through  the  SOUTH  PASS  Fitzpatrick 
worked  for  the  Ashley  interests  until  Ashley  with- 
drew (1826)  from  the  trade,  then  he  was  a  tiader 
for  Smith,  Jackson,  and  Sublette  until  1830,  when 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company  was  formed 
with  Fitzpatrick  as  senior  partner  He  knew  well 
the  whole  region  of  the  mountains,  the  Great 
Basin,  and  even  the  Southwest  After  competition, 
dei  line  in  beaver,  and  falling  fur  demands  injured 
the  trade  irreparably,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur 
Company  was  dissolved  (1834)  Fitzpatmk  was 
later  notable  as  a  guide  He  piloted  the  John  Bid- 
well  party,  the  first  emigrant  train  bound  for  Cali- 
fornia as  far  as  Fort  Hall  in  1841  The  next  jeai 
he  guided  Elijah  White  and  Lansford  W  Hastings, 
bound  for  Oregon  He  gained  some  celebrity  as 
guide  to  John  C  Fr6mont  on  his  se<  ond  expedition 
and  in  1846  was  guide  to  Stephen  W  KK-AKNY  on 
the  march  to  Satita  Fe  In  Nov  ,  1846,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Indian  agent  for  a  large  part  of  the  pre.sent 
Colorado  and  was  successful  in  negotiating  treaties 
He,  Jarnes  BHIDCJER,  and  Kit  CARSON  iue  perhaps 
the  best  known  of  the  mountain  men  See  H  C 
Dale,  The  Ashley-Smith  Explorations  (1918),  L  R 
Hafen  and  W  J  Ghent,  Broken  Hand  the  Lift 
Story  of  Thomas  Fitzpatnck  (1931),  Bernard  De 
Voto,  Across  the  Wide  Missouri  (1948) 

Fitzroy,  Robert  (fltsroi'),  1805-65,  British  meteor- 
ologist and  naval  officer  He  commanded  the  BKA- 
OLE  on  the  expedition  (1831-36)  for  which  Chailes 
Darwin  was  naturalist  He  was  governor  of  New 
Zealand  for  a  term  (1843-45)  While  chief  of  the 
meteorological  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
he  instituted  the  stoim  warnings  which  developed 
into  daily  weather  forecasts  His  Weather  Booh 
was  published  in  1863  The  Fitzroy  barometer  was 
his  invention 

Fitzroy  (fltsroi').  manufactui  ing  town  (pop  32,423), 
Victoria,  Austiaha,  northeast  suburb  of  Melbourne 

Fitzroy,  nvors  in  Australia  1  E  Queensland,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Dawsori  and  the  Mackenzie 
and  flowing  174  mi  past  Rockhampton  to  Keppcl 
Bay  of  the  Coral  Sea  2  N  Western  Australia, 
rising  in  the  King  Leopold  Range  and  flowing  325 
mi  to  King  Sound  of  the  Indian  Ocean 

Fitzsimmons,  Robert,  1862  1917,  British  pugilist, 
b  Cornwall,  England  Fitzsimmons  excelled  as  a 
pugilist  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  before  c  oni- 
mg  to  the  United  States  in  1890  Ho  won  (1897) 
the  world's  heavyweight  crown  by  defeating  Jamos 
J  Corbett  at  Carson  City,  Nev  In  1899  he  lost 
the  heavyweight  title  to  James  J  Jeffries  at  Coney 
Island,  N  Y  He  retired  from  the  ling  in  1914 

Fitzwilliam,  William  Wentworth  Fitzwilliam,  2d 
Earl,  1748-1833,  British  statesman  In  his  brief 
period  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  (1795)  he  was 
popular,  but  he  was  recalled  by  the  younger  Pitt 
because  he  advocated  Catholic  Emancipation 
His  recall  was  a  c ontnbuting  cause  of  the  rebellion 
of  1798 

Fitzwilliam  Museum,  building  erected  to  house  the 
art  collection  of  Richard,  Viscount  Fitzwilliam,  be- 
queathed to  Cambridge  Umv  m  1816  Both  the 
collection  and  the  building  have  been  enlarged  by 
later  bequests,  notably  by  that  of  Charles  Bnnaley 
Marlay  m  1912  The  museum  has  a  splendid  collec- 
tion of  paintings 

Flume  (feoo'mC,  Ital  fyoo'ma),  Serbo-Croatian 
Rijeka-SuSak  (reg'ka-soo'shak),  city  (pop.  72,130), 
Croatia,  Yugoslavia,  an  Adriatic  seaport  on  the 
Gulf  of  Quarnero  Before  the  First  World  War  it 
was  the  chief  seaport  of  Hungary  Italy,  to 
which  the  city  had  been  promised  in  the  secret 
Treaty  of  London  of  1915,  claimed  it  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference,  but  while  negotiations  still  were 
going  on  Gabnele  D'ANmwzto  at  the  head  of  an 
Italian  free  corps  sensed  Fiume  in  Sept.,  1919 

By  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  of  1020  Italy  and  Yugo- 


CroM  ref weaces  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  kty  to  pronunciation  faces  vage  1. 


slavia  agreed  to  establish  a  free  state  of  Fiumo 
However,  in  1922,  a  Fascist  coup  d'6tat  overthrew 
the  local  government,  and  Italian  troops  occupied 
the  city  Tension  between  Yugoslavia  and  Italy 
over  the  Fiume  question  was  eased  by  the  Treaty 
of  Rome  (1924),  which  left  Fiume  in  Italy  but 
awarded  its  eastern  suburb,  Suwak  (Ital.  Porto 
Barroa),  to  Yugoslavia  Susak  was  built  up  as  a 
leading  Yugoslav  port  In  1945  Fiume  passed 
under  Yugoslav  occupation,  and  m  1947  the  Allied 
peace  treaty  with  Italy  formally  transferred  the 
city  to  Yugoslavia  It  was  reunited  with  Susak 
Into  a  single  city  From  1700  until  the  Second 
World  War,  Fiume  was  a  free  port  It  has  large 
shipyards,  oil  refineries,  and  other  industries 
Five  Boroughs,  Danish  fortified  towns  m  the  English 
Midlands,  settled  in  the  9th  cent  They  wore 
Derby,  Leicester,  Stamford,  Nottingham,  and 
Lincoln 

Five  Civilized  Tribes,  inclusive  term  for  the  CHERO- 
KFE,  CHICKABAW,  CHOCTAW,  CREEK,  andSeiaiNOLE 
tribes  of  E  Oklahoma  By  1850  some  60,000  mem- 
bers of  these  tribes  had  settled  in  Indian  Territory 
under  tho  Removal  Act  of  1830,  which  provided 
that  this  territory  was  to  be  held  communally  on 
the  condition  that  the  tribes  surrendered  certain 
land  rights  E  of  the  Mississippi  These  tribes  never 
lived  on  a  reservation  and  were  officially  recognized 
as  domestic  dependent  nations  Before  crossing  tho 
Mississippi  the  Cherokee  and  the  ('reek  had  devel- 
oped a  high  agricultural  civilization  in  the  SE 
United  States  Eac  h  tribe  achieved  a  constitutional 
government  modeled  on  that  of  the  American 
states  and  a  national  school  system  supported  by 
their  own  funds  After  the  Civil  War,  tho  majority 
of  the  tribesmen  having  aided  tho  Confederacy,  all 
treaties  were  put  aside,  their  lands  were  restricted 
to  K  Oklahoma,  and  their  Negro  slaves,  who  had 
numbered  several  thousands,  were  freed  Later  a 
Federal  policy  of  detnbahzahon  resulted  in  loss  of 
the  governmental  fum  tions  of  tho  Five  Tribes  and 
the  division  of  all  land  into  individual  holdings 
Despite  their  diminished  acreage  they  have  main- 
tained their  own  leadership  and  a  status  high  among 
North  American  Indians  Today,  intermixed  with 
white  and  Negro  blood,  they  number  some  64,000 
See  Grant  Foreman,  The  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
(1934) 

Five  Forks,  crossroads  near  Dmwiddie  Courthouse, 
SW  of  Petersburg,  Va  The  last  important  battle 
of  the  Civil  War  was  fought  heie  on  April  1,  18G5 
P  H  SHERIDAN,  loading  his  own  and  G  K  War- 
ren's corps,  decisively  defeated  the  Confederates 
undet  Picket t  Tho  victoiy  led  to  the  fall  of 
PETERSBURG,  the  cn.pt  uie  of  Richmond,  and  the 
sunender  of  Leo's  army  at  Appomattox  Court- 
house 

five  hundred,  card  game,  similar  in  prin<  iple  to 
EXJC  HKF,  usually  played  by  three  persons  with  a 
pack  of  32  cards  and  a  joker  Em  h  player  receives 
10  cards,  and  highest  bidder  for  the  widow  (the 
three  cards  left  over)  names  trump  The  two  other 
plavers  play  m  temporary  combination  against  the 
bidder,  and  500  points  wins  the  game  For  the  de- 
tailed rule,  see  H  L  Froy,  ed  ,  The  New  Complete 
Hoyle  (1947) 

Five  Nations   see  IROQUOIS  CONFEDERACY 

Five-Power  Treaty   sec  N\VAI.  CONFHRFNCES 

Five  Towns,  Staffordshire,  England  see  STOKE-ON- 
TRENT  and  POTTERIES,  THE 

Five-Year  Plan,  RUB  Pyatiletka  In  1028  the  UNION 
OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  RFPUHMPB  adopted  a  plan 
designed  to  expand  industrial  pioduction,  expedite 
the  collectivization  of  farms,  and  fulfill  an  ambi- 
tious cultural  and  educational  program  The  plan 
was  put  into  action  by  ruthless  means,  and  its 
schedule  was  used  to  meisure  the  efficiency  and 
loyalty  of  those  entrusted  with  its  execution  The 
second  Fivo-Yeai  Plan  (1934-37)  wan  a  continua- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  first  The  third,  inau- 
gurated in  1938,  was  interrupted  by  the  Second 
World  War  A  fourth  was  put  into  effect  in  1940, 
and  by  tho  end  of  1949  the  Soviet  government 
claimed  that  some  of  the  quotas  net  had  already 
been  exceeded  The  practice  of  government  eco- 
nomic planning  foi  a  limited  period  ahead  (four, 
five,  six  years)  waa  adopted  also  by  other  nations, 
not  necessarily  Communist  The  great  publicity 
given  the  first  Five-Yeai  Plan  made  it  a  household 
word  throughout  tho  woild 

Fizeau,  Armand  Hippolyte  Louis  (urma'  cpdh't'lwe 
fezo'),  1819-96,  French  physicist  The  first  to 
measure  (1849)  tho  velocity  of  light  in  an,  he  also 
determined  its  speed  m  water  Ho  made  valuable 
discoveries  on  the  polarization  of  light  and  the 
expansion  of  crystals,  explained  the  Doppler  effect, 
and  devised  a  method  of  increasing  the  permanency 
of  daguerreotypes 

fjord  or  fiord  (fy6rd),  a  steep-sided  inlet  of  the  sea, 
characteristic  of  plateau  lands  Uplift,  with  con- 
sequent river  activity  and  glaciation,  and  final 
subsidence  and  valley  drowning  produced  the  fjord 
coastlines  of  Norway,  Scotland,  Greenland,  Alaska, 
Bntish  Columbia,  Patagonia,  S  New  Zealand,  arid 
Antarctica  A  fjord  differs  from  most  estuaries  in 
its  sheer  parallel  walls,  often  extending  far  below 
the  water  surface,  and  in  the  many  sharp  branches 
of  similar  form  Often  shallow  at  the  mouth,  fjords 
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are  frequently  very  deep  farther  inland,  e  g  ,  Mes- 
sier Channel  (Patagonia)  is  4,250  ft  deep  and 
Sogne  Fjord  (Norway)  is  4,000  ft  deep  and  over 
100  mi  long  Loch  Moran,  Scotland  (1,017  ft  ),  is 
a  typical  fjord  but  is  separated  from  the  sea  Nor- 
wegian fjords  are  noted  for  their  grandeur 

Flaccus,  Quintus  Fulvius  (kwm'tus  ful'veus  fla'- 
kus),  Roman  consul  four  tunes  (237,  224,  212,  209 
BC),  censor  (231  B  C  ),  pontifex  maxnnus  (216 
B  C  ),  and  urban  praetor  (216  B  C  )  In  the  Second 
Punic  War  he  defeated  (211  B  C  )  Hanno  near 
Beneventum,  c  aptured  Capua  (211  B  C  )  and  over- 
came (209  B  C  )  Hannibal's  garrisons  in  Lucania 
and  Bruttium 

Flacius  Illyricus,  Matthias  (muthl'us  fla'shus 
nTrlkus),  1520-75,  German  Lutheran  reformer, 
whose  original  name  was  Matthias  Vlac  hie  h  or 
Frankowuh,  b  Istna  At  Wittenberg,  where  he 
spent  some  time  in  study  and  in  1544  became  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  he  was  greatly  influenced  by 
LUTHFR  and  MFLANC  HTHON  Active  in  theological 
controversies  wherever  he  went,  Flacius  made 
many  enemies  for  himself  In  1551  he  went  to 
Magdeburg,  where  he  planned  two  great  historical 
works  In  1557  Flacius  waa  called  to  Jena  to  the 
professorship  of  New  Testament  theology  After 
leaving  Jena  in  1502,  Flacius  moved  about,  never 
able  to  remain  long  in  any  pla<  e  until  he  found 
protection  at  Frankfurt  His  writings  are  able 
Among  them  three  are  preeminent,  Cataloffu* 
testium  ventatig  (1556),  Clams  script  urae  sacrae 
(1607),  and  Qlnssa-compendiana  in  Novum  Testa- 
mentum  (1570) 

flag,  name  for  several  plants,  particularly  IRIS  and 
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flag,  a  piece  of  cloth,  usually  bun  ting  or  similar  light 
material,  plain,  colored,  or  bearing  a  device,  vary- 
ing m  size  and  shape,  but  often  oblong  or  square, 
used  as  an  ensign,  standard,  signal,  or  for  display 
and  decorative  purposes,  and  generally  attached  by 
one  edge  to  a  staff  or  to  a  halyard  by  which  it  may 
IKJ  hoisted  The  part  of  the  flag  attached  to  the 
staff  or  halyard  is  tho  hoist,  the  portion  from  the 
attached  part  to  the  free  end  is  the  fly  The  quar- 
ter next  the  staff  and  to  the  top  13  tho  canton ,  this 
is  also  in  the  II  S  flag,  and  in  many  others,  the 
union,  so  c  ailed  because  it  represents  national 
unity  In  tho  U  S  flag  in  1950  it  is  a  hold  of  blue 
with  48  stars  lepresentmg  the  48  states  Symbol- 
ical standards  were  used  by  the  am  lent  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  and  Jews  Biblical  references  to  stand- 
ards, ensigns,  and  banners  are  numerous  As  early 
as  800  B  C  the  Persians  were  using  a  standard — 
the  apron  of  a  blacksmith — around  which  they 
rallied  in  a  revolt  against  a  despotic  ruler  A  golden 
eagle  emblazoned  on  a  white  flag  was  used  by  the 
Persians  at  the  tirno  of  Cyrus  The  early  Greeks 
carried  a  piece  of  armor  on  a  spear  for  a  standard , 
later  the  various  Greek  cities  had  their  own  devices 
Standards,  usually  figures  of  animals  mounted  on 
spears  or  staves,  wero  common  among  the  Romans, 
these  were  supplanted  by  the  eagle  Later,  Roman 
emperors  used  the  labarum  as  the  imperial  stand- 
ard It  resembled  the  vexillum,  a  square  flag  hang- 
ing from  a  c  rosspiec  e  attached  to  the  end  of  a  spear, 
which  was  used  by  the  Roman  cavalry  After 
Constantino  waa  converted  to  Christianity,  he 
adopted  the  labarum  as  his  banner- -a  purple  silk 
flag  c  rowned  with  the  Greek  monogram  of  Christ 
Early  flags  usually  had  a  religious  significance  Tho 
Dannebrog  of  Denmark,  a  red  ensign,  swallow- 
tailed,  bearing  a  white  cross,  is  no  doubt  the  oldest 
flag  in  existence  According  to  legend,  King  Wal- 
dernar  I,  while  leading  his  troops  m  battle  in  1219, 
saw  a  cross  m  the  sky  and,  taking  this  as  a  celestial 
answer  to  his  pravers,  adopted  it  as  the  Danish 
flag  In  Franco  the  Cape  de  St  Martin,  originally 
kept  in  Marmoutier  abbey,  was  borne  upon  the 
standards  of  the  early  kings,  but  this  was  succeeded 
by  the  onflamme,  the  ancient  banner  of  the  abbey 
of  St  Dems  William  the  Conqueror  received  his 
banner  from  the  pope,  and  the  ensign  of  Great 
Britain  (tho  Union  Jack)  is  formed  by  the  crosses  of 
St  George,  St  Andrew,  and  St  Patric  k.  national 
saints,  respectively,  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land In  medieval  times  there  were  numerous  flags 
m  use — banners,  banderoles,  gonfalons,  gonfanons, 
pennons,  ponnoncells,  standards,  streamers,  and 
guidons  The  banner,  usually  quadrangular  in 
shape,  was  a  battle  flag  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
person  entitled  to  carry  it — from  knights  banneret 
up  in  rank  The  banderole  was  smaller  in  size  than 
the  banner  The  gonfalon  and  the  gonfanon,  re- 
sembling the  labarum  and  vexillum  in  that  they 
hung  from  a  crosspiece  attached  to  a  staff  or  spear, 
also  were  battle  flags  The  gonfalon  indicated  tho 
commander's  position  in  battle,  the  gonfanon 
usually  was  carried  beneath  a  knight's  lance  head 
The  pennon  was  used  as  a  knight  bachelor's  en- 
sign, it  was  a  long  triangular  flag,  generally  swal- 
low-tailed The  ponnontell  was  a'small  pennon 
used  for  ceremonial  purposes  The  standard  was  a 
long,  narrow  flag,  tapering  towaid  the  free  end, 
ric  hly  decorated  and  used  by  nobles  on  ceremonial 
occasions  Tho  royal  standard  of  today  is  derived 
from  the  medieval  banner,  it  bears  the  royal  arms 
and  is  smaller  than  the  national  flag  of  ensign 
The  streamer  was  a  long,  narrow  flag,  tapeung  to- 
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ward  the  fly,  and  generally  carried  at  the  masthead 
of  a  vessel.  Today  the  pennant  has  replaced  it, 
except  in  the  British  navy  where  the  pendant, 
earlier  spelling  of  pennant,  is  used  The  guidon 
was  carried  by  horsemen,  today  it  is  used  by  the 
U  8  army  for  practically  all  units  m  drees  parade 
and  as  a  distinguishing  flag  In  France  the  on- 
flamme was  replaced  by  tho  Bourbon  white  flag 
sprinkled  with  fleurs-de-lis,  which  in  turn  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  tricolor  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion In  tho  British  colonies  of  North  America 
before  the  Revolution,  each  of  the  13  colonies  liad 
its  flag  On  Jan  2,  1776,  the  first  flag  of  the  United 
States  was  raised  at  Cambridge,  Mass  ,  by  George 
Washington  This  waa  the  Grand  Union  flag  It 
consisted  of  13  stripes,  alternate  rod  and  white, 
with  a  blue  canton  bearing  the  crosses  of  St 
Georgo  and  St  Andrew  Congress,  on  June  14, 
1777,  enacted  a  resolution  "that  the  Flag  of  tho 
United  States  be  13  stripes  alternate  red  and  white, 
that  the  Union  be  13  stars  white  m  a  blue  field 
representing  a  new  constellation  "  The  story  of 
Betsy  Ross  and  the  first  flag  is  now  somewhat  dis- 
credited, and  it  is  recognized  that  the  national  flag 
evolved  (see  M  M  Quaife,  The  Flag  of  the  United 
Mates,  1942)  On  Jan  13,  1794,  Vermont  and 
Kentucky  having  been  admitted  to  the  Union, 
Congress  added  two  each  of  stripes  and  stars. 
Congress  in  1818  enacted  that  the  13  stripes,  de- 
noting the  13  original  colonies,  be  restored  and  a 
star  added  to  the  blue  canton  for  each  state  after 
its  admission  to  the  Union  Each  of  the  states  and 
territories  of  the  United  States  has  it*  flag  The 
international  code  flags  and  pennants  enable  mar- 
iners to  communicate  regardless  of  differences  of 
language  In  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  various 
nations  of  the  world,  flags  are  used  for  signaling 
The  white  flag  is  used  universally  for  truce,  the 
black  in  early  times  was  a  symbol  for  piracy,  the 
red  symbolizea  mutiny  or  revolution,  the  yellow  la 
a  sign  of  infectious  diseases  Shipping  hues  have 
their  own  flags  Striking  a  flag  signifies  surrender 
The  flag  of  a  victor  is  hoisted  above  that  of  the 
vanquished  A  flag  flown  at  half-mast  is  tho  sy  mbol 
of  mourning  The  inverted  national  ensign  is  a 
signal  of  distress  In  US  usage  tho  church  pennant  of 
the  services  is  the  only  flag  flown  from  the  same 
hoist  above  the  U  S  ensign  There  are  specific 
rules  for  how  to  display  the  flag  on  any  occasion, 
e  g  ,  when  displayed  with  a  state  flag,  the  U  S  flag 
should  be  on  the  right  (i  c  ,  tho  flag's  right),  and 
when  draped  out  of  a  window  the  flag  should  hang 
flat,  with  the  union  uppermost  and  to  the  flag's 
right  (i  e  ,  to  tho  left  of  the  observer  in  the  street). 
Flag  Day,  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag  in  1777  In  1895,  Juno  14  was  designated 
in  the  United  States  as  Flag  Day,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Dr  B  J  Cigrand  of  Batavia,  111  It  IB 
not  a  legal  holiday 

flagellants  (fla'julunta,  fhijC'lunta),  term  applied  to 
the  groups  of  Christians  who  practiced  public 
flagellation  as  a  penanco  The  practice  supposedly 
grew  out  of  the  floggings  administered  as  punish- 
ment to  erring  monks,  though  flagellation  as  a 
form  of  religious  expression  is  an  ancient  usage 
It  was  with  the  flagellants  an  extreme  and  hyster- 
ic al  expression  of  the  ascetic  ideal  Self-flagella- 
tion  as  a  peuanc  e  was  fostered  by  the  great  preach- 
ers of  penance,  sue  h  as  St  Peter  Damian,  and  by 
the  moie  severely  ascetic  religious  orders  of  the 
Roman  Church,  such  as  tho  Camaldolese  and  the 
Carthusians  Moderate  and  private  self-flagella- 
tion is  still  pacticod  in  some  orders  with  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Church  The  flagellant  movement 
did  not  appear  until  the  12th  cent ,  and  it  was  not 
until  c  1260  that  the  flagellants  became  large  and 
organized  bodies  Arising  in  the  towns  of  N  Italy, 
the  movement  spread  like  wildfire  across  the  Alps 
to  Germany ,  Bohemia,  and  even  to  Poland 
Bands  of  flagellants  marched  from  town  to  town 
and  in  the  market  places  bared  their  backs  and  beat 
each  other  and  themselves,  all  the  while  exhorting 
the  people  to  repent  The  disorderly  and  morbid 
nature  of  these  exhibitions  caused  the  civil  and 
ecc  lesiostical  authorities  to  suppress  them  The 
movement  died  down,  though  occasional  flicker- 
ings  of  the  spirit  appeared,  especially  in  Germany 
in  1296  and  in  Italy  under  the  leadership  of  Ven- 
tunno  of  Bergamo'  At  the  time  of  tho  Black 
Death  (1348-49)  it  flared  up  again  and  was  fed  by 
the  general  dread  and  c  onfusion  of  society  From 
the  East,  the  bands  of  flagellants  spread  across 
Hungary  and  Germain ,  to  S  Europe  and  even  to 
England,  where  no  c  onverts  could  be  gained  In 
1349  Pope  Clement  VI  prohibited  the  practice 
After  this  pronouncement,  flagellant  movements 
were  stamped  out  by  tho  Churc  h,  though  the  milder 
forma  were  tolerated  and  were  even  em  ouraged  by 
such  leaders  as  St  Vincent  Ferrer  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  heretical  flagellant  sects  were  the 
Bianchi  of  Italy  and  France  (1399)  and  the  group 
led  by  Karl  Schrmd  or  Schmidt  in  Thurinma  (1414). 
The  Bianchi  adopted  the  form  of  a  religious  order 
with  a  habit  and  rules  The  followers  of  Schmid 
went  further  arid  adopted  doctrines  of  salvation 
through  self-castigation  and  rigorous  asceticism, 
the  movement  became  an  organized  heresy  The 
leader  of  the  Bianchi  and  Schmid  and  many  of  his 
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followers  were  burned.  By  the  end  of  the  15«h 
rent  the  flagellants  had  largely  disappeared, 
though  sporadic  outbursts  in  France,  Spam,  and 
Italy  continued  to  occur  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Church  to  suppress  them  There  was  a  recru- 
descence of  public  flagellation  within  the  Church 
after  the  Reformation  Catherine  de'  Medici  and 
King  Henry  III  of  France  encouraged  flagellant 
orders,  but  Henry  IV  forbade  them  The  Jesuits 
after  a  time  abandoned  this  public  penance  and 
the  practice  died  out  again  though  tertianes  from 
time  to  tune  degenerated  into  flagellant  groups 
In  Spanish  America  flagellant  orders  persisted, 
usually  in  defiance  of  the  ec<  lesiastical  disapproval, 
in  New  Mexico  the  Pemtentes  (Herman OB  Pem- 
tentes),  a  flagellant  order,  still  practice  secret  rites 
flageolet  (flajuleV),  small,  straight  flute  of  conical 
bore,  having  a  whistle  mouthpiece  The  number 
of  finger  holes  varies,  as  does  the  length,  which 
may  be  fiom  4  to  12  in  This  instrument,  related 
to  the  recorder,  was  known  as  early  as  tho  16th 
cent.  It  has  never  figured  in  serious  music  Ju- 
vigny,  a  Parisian,  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
French  flageolet  m  1581 

Flagg,  Azariah  Cutting,  1790-1873,  American  po- 
ll tiral  leader,  b  Orwell,  Vt  He  fought  in  the  War 
of  1812,  was  editor  of  the  Plattsburg  (N  Y )  Re- 
publican until  1825,  and  was  elected  (1823)  to  the 
Now  York  state  assembly  Flagg,  a  relentless 
Jeffersoman  Democrat,  was  a  leader  of  the  ALBANY 
REGENCY  and  helped  sustain  its  drive  for  political 
reforms  after  Martin  VAN  BURBN  left  to  devote 
himself  to  national  affairs  He  served  New  York  as 
secretary  of  state  (1826-32)  and  as  state  comptrol- 
ler (1834-39,  1842-46),  opposed  any  form  of  Feder- 
al banks,  and  advocated  reform  of  the  New  York 
state  banking  system  In  New  York  cit  y  after  1 846 
he  helped  organize  the  BARNBURNERS,  and  was 
(1852-69)  comptroller  of  New  York  city 

Flagg,  Edmund.  1815-90,  American  journalist  and 
diplomat,  b  Wweasset,  Maine,  giad  Bowdoin, 
1835  He  was  connected  with  vanous  newspapers 
as  editor  or  contributor,  including  the  Louisville 
Daily  Journal  and  the  St  Louis  Evening  Gazette 
The  Far  West  (1838)  contains  sketches  of  pioneer 
life  on  the  prairies,  and  material  for  Venice  the 
City  of  the  Sea  (1853)  was  collected  during  a  two- 
year  consulship  He  was  with  Ithe  Dept  of  State 
in  Washington  from  1854  until  1870 

Flagg,  Ernest,  1857-1947,  American  architect,  b 
Brooklyn,  N  Y ,  studied  at  tho  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  Paris  The  45-story  Singer  Building  m  New 
York  which  he  built  ui  1 908  marked  a  revolution- 
ary height  f612  ft )  at  its  completion  Flagg's 
other  works  include  tho  Scnbner  Building,  New 
York,  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  Washington, 
D  C  (later  added  to  bv  Charles  A  Platt) ,  build- 
ings for  the  U  S  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md  , 
apartment  houses,  and  numerous  residences  In 
magazine  articles  and  m  his  book  Smalt  Houses. 
Their  Economic  Design  and  Construction  (1922), 
Flagg  advocated  various  structural  economies  and 
innovations  Those  include  a  method  of  house 
planning  on  a  module  basis  and  a  thin  metal  and 
plaster  partition  eliminating  supporting  studs  Ho 
wrote  also  Le  Naos  du  Parthenon  (1928,  in  French 
and  English),  a  study  in  Greek  units  of  pioportion 

Flagg,  George  Whiting,  1816-97,  American  painter, 
b  New  Haven,  Conn  ,  nephew  and  pupil  of  Wash- 
ington Allston  His  Murder  of  the  Princes,  Execution 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Woodchopper'g  Hoy,  The  Nun, 
Lady  and  Parrot,  Little  Match  Girl,  and  several  others 
are  at  the  New  York  Historical  Society  His  brother, 
Jared  Bradley  Flagg,  1820-99,  portrait  painter, 
clergyman,  and  author,  wrote  Life  and  Let/era  of 
Washington  Attston  (1892)  and  painted  portraitstof 
Chief  Justice  Church  and  of  William  M  Evarts 
(state  capitol,  Albany.  N  Y  ) 

Hagg,  James  Montgomery,  1877-,  American  painter, 
illustrator,  and  author,  b  Pel  ham  Manor  N  Y  , 
studied  in  New  York,  in  England,  and  in  Paris  Re- 
turning to  New  York,  he  rapidly  won  a  reputation 
a?  an  illustrator  of  versatility,  vivacity,  and  techni- 
cal skill,  contributing  to  St  Nicholas,  Judge,  Life, 
and  other  magazines  He  works  with  equal  facility 
in  pen-and-ink,  crayon,  charcoal,  oils,  and  water 
colors  As  official  artist  for  New  York  state  during 
the  First  World  War,  he  designed  45  military 
posters  He  wrote  // — a  Guide  to  Had  Manners 
(1905),  Why  They  Marned  (1906),  All  in  the  Same 
Boat  (1908),  City  People  (1909),  /  Should  Say  So 
(1914),  The  Mystery  of  the  Hated  Man  (1916), 
Boulward  All  the  Way—Maybe  (1925),  and  his 
•  ~  and  Buckshot  (\9W) 

:  see  FLAQO,  GKOROB  WHIT- 
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he  began  to  do  something  about  them.  He  bought 
up  and  consolidated  several  local  railroads  and 
organized  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway,  which 
he  extended  S  from  Daytona  through  Palm  Beach 
to  Miami  (1806)  and  thence  150  mi.  to  Key  West 
(1912).  He  established  steamship  lines,  dredged 
the  Miami  harbor,  and  built  palatial  hotels,  all  to 
encourage  the  development  of  Florida  as  a  winter 
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Flagler,  Henry  Morrison,  1830-1913,  American  cap- 
italist, b  Hopeweli,  near  C'anandaigua,  NY  As 
a  youth  he  struck  out  for  himself  in  Ohio.  After 
trying  the  grain  and  salt  business,  he  joined  John 
D  Rockefeller  in  oil  refining  The  firm  of  Rocke- 
feller, Andrews  <fe  Flagler  be<  aine  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  in  1870,  and  Flagler  was  connected  with 
it  until  1911,  lesignmg  as  vice  president,  however, 
in  1908  He  had  been  Rockefeller's  closest  asso- 
ciate ui  the  early  development  of  the  company 
Flagler  visited  Florida  in  1883,  and,  annoyed  at 
the  inadequate  transportation  and  hotel  facilities, 


and  more  than  any  other  man  was  responsible  for 
Florida's  comparatively  recent  growth  See  S.  W. 
Martin,  Florida's  Flagler  (1949). 

flagship,  that  vessel  in  a  fleet  which  carries  the  com- 
mander of  the  squadron  and  which  flies  his  flag 
The  practice  of  having  a  leading  ship  with  a  su- 
preme commander  on  board  dunng  a  naval  engage- 
ment was  used  by  the  early  warring  nations  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  by  the  vikings  and  has  prevailed 
since  that  time  The  flag  denotes  the  rank  of  the 
flag  officer  If  the  flagship  is  sunk  or  put  out  of  ac- 
tion, the  admiral  immediately  transfers  his  flag  to 
the  next  ship  in  line  Among  smaller  warships,  such 
as  destroyers,  the  ship  carrying  the  senior  officer  is 
known  as  a  flotilla  leader 

FltgsUd,  Kirsten  (kylsh'tiin  fl&g'sta,  -stat),  1895-, 
Norwegian  soprano.  She  made  her  debut  m  1913, 
but  sang  only  in  Norway  until  1934,  when  she  ap- 
peared at  the  Bayreuth  Festivals  In  1936  she 
made  her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
as  Sieghnde  m  Wagner's  Die  Walhure  and  was  soon 
acclaimed  as  the  greatest  living  Wagnerian  so- 
prano In  1941  she  returned  to  Norway  to  spend 
the  duration  of  the  war  with  her  husband,  who 
died  (1946)  while  awaiting  trial  for  economic  col- 
laboration with  the  Nazis  She  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1947 

Flagstaff,  city  (pop  5,080),  co  seat  of  Coconmo  oo  , 
N  Ana  ,  near  the  Han  Francisco  Peaks  NJB  of  Pres- 
cott,  founded  1881  Lumbering,  ranching,  and  the 
tourist  trade  thrive  in  tho  legion,  where  many 
ruined  Indian  pueblos  (as  in  Walnut  Canyon), 
Mormon  Lake  and  other  lakes,  Sunset  Crater,  and 
large  forests  ate  found  Lowell  Observatory  (eat 
1894  by  Percival  Lowell)  and  Atizona  State  College 
(coeducational ,  1899)  are  in  the  city  A  powwow  of 
southwestern  Indians  is  held  each  .July 

Flahaut  de  la  Billardene,  Auguste  Charles  Joseph, 
comte  de  (ogusf  shad'  zhuzSF  kdt'  du  find'  du  la 
bevardure'),  1785-1870,  Fiench  general  and  states- 
man,  illegitimate  son  of  TILLS YRAND  and  Adele 
do  Flahaut  He  fought  under  Napoleon  I  and 
served  as  ambassador  to  Berlin  and  Vienna  under 
Louis  Philippe  After  the  Revolution  of  1848,  ho 
plotted  to  put  Napoleon  III  in  power  and  was  le- 
warded  with  the  ambassadorship  to  London  Tho 
lover  of  Hortonso  de  BEAUH\RNAIS,  1'lahaut  was 
the  father  of  Napoleon  Ill's  half  bi other,  the  due  do 
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Flaherty,  Robert  Joseph  (fla'urte),  1884-,  American 
explorer  and  moving-picture  producer  He  was 
born  ui  Michigan,  spent  his  childhood  in  Canada, 
and  graduated  from  Upper  Canada  College  Dur- 
ing the  years  1910-10  lie  explored  subarctic  E 
Canada  and  m  1922  completed  his  farst  film,  which 
was  the  first  full-length  documentary  film,  Nanook 
of  the  North  Among  his  beat-known  films  are  Moana 
of  the  South  Seas  (1925),  Tabu  (directed  with  Fred 
Murnau.  1931),  Man  of  Aran  (1934),  Elephant  Boy 
(1936).  The  Land  (1941),  Louisiana  Story  (1949), 
and  The  Titan  (I960) 

flail.  The  flail,  constating  of  two  sticks,  one  a  handle 
and  the  other  swinging  freely  at  tho  end  of  it,  was 
not  known  m  prehistoric  or  ancient  agriculture 
It  was  invented  m  the  Middle  Ages — where  or 
exactly  when  is  uncertain  It  was  much  used  from 
the  time  of  its  introduction  until  threshing  ma- 
chines largely  displaced  it  in  the  19th  cent 

Flamand,  Francois*  see  DUQUBHNOY,  FRANCOIB 

Flambeau  (flfim'bo),  liver  rising  in  N  Wisconsin 
near  tho  Mich,  line  and  flowing  swiftly  SW  to  the 
Chippewa  below  Ladysmith 

Flamborough  Head,  chalk  piomontory,  Yorkshire, 
England,  on  the  east  coast,  with  Bndhngton  Bay 
to  the  south  There  is  a  lighthouse,  visible  for 
21  mi  Danes'  Dyke  (an  ancient  earthwork)  crosses 
the  head  of  the  peninsula  The  chalk  cliffs  are 
fantastically  wave-carved  into  caves  and  stacks 
arid  inhabited  by  flocks  of  seafowl 

flamboyant  style,  the  final  development  m  French 
GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  which  reached  its  height  in 
the  15th  cent  It  is  chiefly  characterized  by  ornate 
tracery  forms  which,  by  their  suggestion  of  flames, 
gave  the  style  its  name  Though  these  free-flowing 
patterns  in  lines  of  double  curvature  originated  in 
the  English  Decorated  Gothic  (early  14th  cent), 
the  French  adopted  them  as  the  basis  of  a  lavish 
style  quite  different  from  the  English  original 
Flamboyant  works  exhibit  pronounced  freedom 
and  exuberance,  created  by  high,  attenuated  pro- 
portions, accumulated  and  elaborate  traceries,  and 
many  crockets,  pinnacles,  and  canopied  niches. 
Supposedly  the  style  first  appeared  in  a  chapel 
(1373)  of  the  cathedral  at  Amiens,  while  its  cul- 
mination is  m  the  Church  of  St.  Maolou,  Rouen 
(1437-60).  Other  conspicuous  examples  are  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  at  Rouen  (c.1600) ,  the  west  front 


of  Rouen  cathedral;  the  northern  spire  of  Chartrea; 
and  the  south  transept  of  Beauvais. 
flame,  in  general,  a  phenomenon  concerned  with  the 
CHEMICAL  REACTION  of  a  gas  which  has  been  heated 
above  its  kindling  temperature  with  some  other 
gss,  usually  atmospheric  oxygen  (see  COMBUS- 
TION). The  heat  ana  light  given  off  are  character- 
istic of  the  specific  chemical  reaction  (or  reactions) 
going  on;  the  luminosity  of  the  flame  is  usually 
caused  by  solid  particles  of  foreign  matter  present 
(naturally  or  artificially)  in  the  burning  gas  and 
heated  to  incandescence;  and  the  shape  of  tho 
flame  is  commonly  that  of  a  hollow  cone  The 
simple  flame  occurring  when  a  single  gas,  such  as 
hydrogen,  burns  in  another  gas,  such  as  air,  shows 
two  areas  or  zones  an  inner,  cone-shaped  area  con- 
sisting of  unburned  gas  and  an  outer  area  in  which 
the  chemical  reaction  (the  combination  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  to  form  water)  is  taking  place 
Furthermore,  the  flame  is  nonlununous  and  there- 
fore very  hot,  since  the  chemical  energy  is  nearlv 
all  transformed  into  heat  energy.  This  reaction  is 
illustrated  in  the  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  BLOW- 
PIPE The  flame  of  the  OXYACETYLBNB  TORCH  is  also 
extremely  hot  A  decrease  in  light  with  an  mcroaws 
in  heat  is  brought  about  in  the  BUNBBN  BURNER 
flame  (a  more  complex  flame)  by  mixing  the  com- 
bustible gas  with  air  before  it  is  ignited  Flames 
become  more  complex  as  tho  combustible  gas  in- 
creases in  complexity,  since  an  increasing  numbei 
of  chemical  reactions  is  involved  Three  zones, 
for  example,  aie  apparent  in  the  Bunsen  burnei 
flame,  which  is  commonly  caused  by  the  combus- 
tion of  ordinary  illuminating  gas  an  inner  zone  of 
unburned  gas,  a  middle  zone  called  the  reduction 
zone  or  reducing  flame,  since  here  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  oxygen  is  lacking  and  the  oxygen  is  therefore 
removed  from  an  oxide  placed  m  it,  and  an  outer 
or  oxidizing  zone  The  candle  flame  is  extremely 
complex  Seveial  zones  can  be  observed  a  non- 
luminous  inner  portion  where  the  melted  wax  pro- 
duces gases,  a  middle  aiea  where  tho  gases  are 
decomposed  to  hydrogen,  which  burns,  and  carbon, 
which  is  heated  to  incandescence,  and  an  outer, 
hardly  visible  region  in  which  combustion  is  com- 
plete (carbon  dioxide  and  watei  being  formed) 
Flames  are  colored  bv  tho  introduction  of  vanous 
substances  In  the  flame  test  used  for  the  identi- 
fication of  certain  metals,  when  a  salt  of  a  metal  is 
introduced  into  the  flame  of  a  Buusen  burner  it 
gives  a  color  characteristic  of  the  metal  A  yellow- 
green  flame  indicates  the  presence  of  bauurn,  a 
reddish-orange,  calcium,  a  bluish-green,  copper,  a 
violet,  potassium,  a  crimson-red,  lithium,  a  yellow, 
sodium,  and  a  led,  strontium 

Flameng,  Leopold  (lafipol'  flam?'),  1831-1911,  Bel- 
gian engraver,  pupil  of  Gigoux  and  Calamatta  He 
early  made  a  reputation  on  tho  staff  of  tho  Pann 
Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts  He  is  best  known  for  his 
plates  after  pictuies  by  Rembrandt,  Gamsboiough, 
and  Ingres  He  made  40etching8illustratmg  Blanc's 
(Kuere  comfilet  de  Rembrandt  arid  30  etchings  foi 
Thedtrc  complvt  de  Moliere 

flame  test,  see  FL\ME 

flamingo  (flummg'g&),  largo,  gregauous  wading  bird, 
with  some  similarities  both  to  the  heron  family  and 
to  ducks  and  geewe  Native  to  both  homisphei  es,  it 
IB  found  m  marshes  and  lagoons  m  waim  legions 
It  has  vety  long  legs,  wobbed  feet,  a  goose-shaped 
body  with  a  long  neck,  and  a  largo  heavy  bill  bent 
m  the  middle  and  ridged  for  sti  ammg  the  mud  ami 
water  from  its  food  The  neat  is  a  mud  hollow  1  to  2 
ft  high  on  which  both  sexes  sit  alternately,  with 
legs  folded  under  them  The  American  flamingo, 
now  rare,  nests  in  the  Bahamas  and  other  islands 
Both  sexes  have  vermilion  plumage  with  black- 
edged  wings 

Flamiman  Way,  one  of  the  principal  ROMAN  ROADS, 
the  greatest  artery  from  Rome  to  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
built  by  C  Flamuuus  (220  B  C  )  The  road  ran 
north  from  Rome  to  Nanua  (Narni),  to  Mevauia 
(Bevagna),  northeast  to  Nucena  (Nocera  Umbria), 
thence  north  to  the  Burano  river  at  Cales  (Cftgli), 
thence  to  tho  Metauio  nvei,  thence  northeastward 
to  Fanum  Fortunae  (Fano)  ou  the  Adriatic,  them-o 
along  tho  coast  northwest  to  Arunmum  (Rimini) 
The  Aemihan  Way  was  an  extension  of  it  The 
original  length  was  209  mi ,  but  it  was  increased  to 
215  when  the  course  was  changed  for  some  50  mi 
north  of  Narma  to  run  via  Interamna  (Term),  Spo- 
Jetium  (Spoleto),  and  Fulgmiuoi  (Foligno).  The 
former  course  replaced  by  this  new  road  was  called 
the  Old  Flamuuari  Way 

Flamininus,  Titus  Quinctms  (tl'tua  kwmgk'shua 
flamml'nue),  c  230-175  B  C  ,  Roman  general  and 
statesman,  known  as  the  Liberator  of  Greece.  He 
became  quaestor  (199  B  C  )  and,  without  the  usual 
intermediate  stages  (aedile  and  praetor),  consul 
(198  B.C  ).  He  defeated  PHILIP  V  of  Macedon  at 
Cynocephalao  (197  B.C  )  and,  at  the  Isthmian 
gamos  of  196  B  C ,  declared  the  independence  of 
tho  Greek  cities.  When  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
faded  to  abide  by  the  Roman  terms,  he  was  crushed 
(195)  by  Flammmus,  who  returned  to  Rome  after 
freeing  the  Italian  captives  sold  into  slavery  during 
the  Second  Punic  War.  In  183  B.C.  he  sought  to 
induce  Prusias,  long  of  Bithynia,  to  deliver  up 

HANNIBAL. 
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Fkminittt,  Cftitt  <k§'tts  fluaiK'neua,  kl'ua),  d.  817 
B.C.,  Uoin»n  statesman  and  general.  In  hm  tnb- 
uneship  (232  B.C.)  he  earned  an  agrarian  law  for 
the  benefit  of  the  plebeians  and.  as  praetor  (227 
B.C.),  governed  Sicily  with  success.  While  consul 
(223  B.C.)  be  campaigned  against  the  Insubres  and 
although  chosen  master  of  the  horse  (221  B.C.) 
was  barred  from  office  by  a  bad  omen.  As  censor 
(220  B  C  )  he  constructed  the  Circus  Flammius  and 
the  Flaminian  Way.  In  218  B.C.  he  supported  the 
tribune  Claudius  in  prohibiting  senators  and  sena- 
tors' sons  from  possession  of  seagoing  vessels  except 
for  the  transportation  of  the  produc  e  of  their  own 
estates.  As  consul  again  (217  B  C )  he  was  a  leader 
against  HANHIBAL  in  the  invasion  of  Italy,  and  he 
fell  at  Traaunene  See  PUNIC  WARS 

Flammarion,  Camilla  (kilme'yu  flainarycV),  1842- 
1925,  French  astronomer  and  author  He  served 
for  some  years  at  the  Pans  Observatory  and  the 
Bureau  of  Longitudes  and  in  1882  was  given  an  es- 
tate at  Juvtsy  (near  Pans),  where  he  set  up  an  ob- 
servatory and  continued  his  studies,  especially  of 
double  and  multiple  stars  and  of  the  moon  and 
Mara.  He  is  chiefly  noted  as  the  author  of  popular 
books  on  astronomy,  including  Popular  Astronomy 
(1880;  Eng.  tr ,  1907)  and  The  Atmosphere  (1871, 
Eng.  tr.,  1873)  His  later  studies  were  on  psychical 
research,  on  which  he  wrote  many  works,  among 
them  Death  and  Il»  Mystery  (3  vol»..  1920-22,  Eng. 
tr,  1021-23) 

Flamiteed,  John  (flam'stod),  1640-1719,  English 
astronomer  In  1675  he  waa  appointed  first  astron- 
omer royal  by  King  Charles  II  and  carried  on  his 
researches  at  the  Greenwic  h  Observatory  Over  his 
protests— -as  he  did  not  consider  it  ready  for  publi- 
cation— the  Hwtana  Coelcttis,  ui  which  was  in- 
cluded the  first  of  the  Greenwich  star  catalogues, 
was  published  in  1712.  Hia  complete  work,  //w- 
toria.  Coelestw  Bntanmca,  finished  aftei  his  death 
by  an  associate,  did  not  appear  until  1725 

Flanagan,  Hallie  (Ferguson),  IBM)-,  American  dra- 
matic director,  b  Redfield,  S.Dak  ,  giad  Gimnell 
College,  1911,  M.A  ttadchffo,  1924  She  was  pro- 
duction assistant  to  Geoige  Pierce  Baker  at  Har- 
vard In  1925  she  became  profcssoi  of  diama  at 
Vassar.  necuting  loa\o  to  act  as  directoi  (1935-39) 
of  the  Federal  Theatre  Ptoject  and  dean  (1942-46) 
of  Smith  She  was  appointed  professor  of  drama  at 
Smith  m  1946  In  1912  she  marued  John  Muiiay 
Flanagan  (d  1918)  and  in  1934  Philip  H  Da\is 
(d  1940)  Her  works  include  Shifting  Set  net  of  the 
Modern  EnrniHsan  Theatre  (1028)  and  Arena  (1940) 

Flanagan,  John,  1805"  American  sculptor  and 
medalist,  b  Newark,  N  ,1  In  addition  to  numerous 
medals  and  plaquettos,  he  has  produced  largei 
works,  including  a  clock  foi  the  Libraiy  of  Con- 
gress, the  Bulkelev  Memorial,  Aetna  Life  Insui  ance 
Budding,  Haitford,  Conn  ,  and  the  Joseph  Henry 
hust.  Hall  of  Fame,  New  York  Umv 

Flanders  (flan'durz),  former  county  in  the  Low 
rountricjH,  now  divided  between  Belgium  and 
I'ranre  Extending  along  the  North  Soa  and  W  of 
the  Scheldt  (Escaut)  river,  it  varied  considerably  m 
sue  in  the  c  ourse  of  its  history ,  including  at  one 
tune  also  Artois  and  parts  of  Picardy  In  Belgian 
I1  landers  the  J<  lemish  language,  a  Low  Gorman  dia- 
lect akin  to  Dutch,  is  spoken  by  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants,  all  the  Flemish-speaking  population 
of  Belgium  and  France  are,  by  extension,  known  as 
Flemings  A  considerable  part  of  N  Flanders  has 
been  gained  from  the  fecu  in  past  centuries  In  862 
Baldwin  Bra«-de-Fei,  a  Bon-in-law  of  Emperor 
Charles  II,  became  the  first  count  of  Flanders  In 
the  divisions  (9th  cent )  of  the  Carolmgian  empire, 
1( landers  became  a  fief  dependent  on  the  trench 
crown,  but  its  powerful  counts  enjoyed  virtual  in- 
dependence They  extended  (llth  cent)  their  do- 
mams  to  the  east,  these  additions,  being  held  in  fief 
to  the  Holv  Roman  Empire,  bee  ame  known  as  Im- 
perial Flanders,  ui  contrast  to  Crown  Flanders,  held 
from  the  French  kings  In  tho  1 2th  cent  the  direct 
line  of  counts  died  out,  and  m  1191  the  counts  of 
HAINAUT  (with  which  I  landers  had  been  briefly 
united  previously)  became  also  counts  of  Flanders 
The  struggle  for  the  succession  to  Flanders  in  the 
12th  cent  resulted  in  the  loss  of  Artois  and  other 
districts  and  towns  m  W  and  S  I1  landers  to  tho 
F  rench  c  rown.  At  the  same  time  the  Fleimnh  <  itics 
— among  which  GHKNT,  BRUGES,  YPRKB,  and  COUK- 
TUAI  were  foremost — gamed  vast  privileges  and  lib- 
erties (see  COMMUNE)  Their  prosperity  and  the 
prosperity  of  Flanders  as  a  whole  depended  on  tho 
growuig  cloth  industry,  which  had  been  introduced 
in  the  10th  cent ,  and  on  the  ttansit  trade  at  euch 
major  ports  as  Bruges  (later  superseded  by  Ant- 
werp) arid  Ghent  By  the  13th  cent  the  Memish 
cloth  industry  was  the  foremost  in  Europe,  and  it 
has  retained  much  of  its  importance  to  the  present 
day.  Tho  turbulent  history  of  Flanders  in  the  13th 
and  14th  cent  was  the  result  of  social  and  economic 
as  well  as  political  tensions.  The  intensive  indus- 
trialisation of  the  cities  led  to  a  class  struggle  be- 
tween the  guild  workers  and  the  patricians.  This 
struggle  waa  reflected  in  the  political  rivalry  of  the 
Ldtaerh  (supporters  of  the  French  kings,  so  named 
for  tho  fleur-de-lya  in  the  French  arms),  who  were 
supported  by  the  patricians,  and  the  Clauwaerts 
(supporters  of  the  counts  of  Flanders,  so  named  for 
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the  lion 'a  elawa  in  the  counta'  shield),  who  repre- 
sented the  lower  classes  In  addition,  there  was 
chronic  nvalry  among  the  main  cities,  who  often 
resorted  to  arms  against  each  other,  Flanders  was 
weakened  by  the  departure  of  its  count,  Baldwin 
IX,  on  the  Fourth  Crusade,  which  resulted  m  hj.s 
proclamation  (1204)  as  emperor  of  Constantinople 
as  BALDWIN  I.  His  absence  was  exploited  by  Philip 
II  of  France  to  strengthen  his  influence  m  Flanders, 
the  Flemings  were  joined  in  defense  by  John  of 
England  and  Emperor  Otto  IV.  but  were  defeated 
by  Philip  at  Bouvmes  (1214)  Again,  m  1297,  Guy 
of  Dampierre,  count  of  Flanders,  allied  himself 
with  Edward  I  of  England  against  Philip  IV  of 
France,  but  Philip,  with  the  help  of  the  Ldiaerte, 
overran  Flanders  and  imprisoned  Guy  (1300)  Yet 
only  two  years  later  the  Clauwaert*  seized  power, 
the  French  were  massacred  in  the  Matins  of  Bruges 
and  were  thoroughly  routed  in  the  BATTLE  or  THE 
SPURS  (1302)  The  accession  (1322)  of  the  pro- 
French  Louis  of  Nevers  as  count  of  Flanders  threw 
the  country  into  a  civil  war  in  which  Bruges  and 
Ypres  sided  against,  and  Ghent  with,  the  count 
The  pro-French  party  emerged  victorious,  and 
Flanders  became  little  more  than  a  French  prov- 
ince, When  Edward  III  of  England,  about  to  em- 
bark on  the  Hundred  Years  War  with  Fronce, 
stopped  English  wool  exports  to  Flanders,  the 
Flemish  cloth  industry  faced  rum.  Realizing  the 
danger,  the  I1  Joinings  united  under  the  leadership 
of  Ghent,  where  Jacob  van  ABTEVELDB  was  given 
dictatorial  powers  in  1337,  and  allied  themselves 
with  England,  taking  part  m  Edward's  great  naval 
victory  at  Sims  (1340).  After  Arteveldo's  death 
(1345),  Louis  de  Maele,  son  of  Louis  of  Nevers,  re- 
covered control  over  Flanders  and  sought  to  pre- 
serve a  balance  between  England  and  1* ranee,  in 
1380,  however,  the  weavers  of  Ghent  retailed  once 
more,  this  time  under  Philip  van  ARThVLLDt 
They  took  Bruges  but  were  defeated  (1382)  by  a 
Trench  army  at  Roosebeke  Louis  de  Maele's  son- 
in-law,  Duke  Pnuip  THE  BOLD  of  Bui  gundy,  suc- 
ceeded to  Flanders  on  Louis's  death  (1384)  and  in 
1385  subdued  Ghent.  Under  the  Burgundian 
dynasty  (see  BUKOUNOY)  Flemish  commeue  and 
I1  L&MIHH  ART  reached  their  flower  Tho  <  loth  m- 
clustiy,  however,  was  in  decline,  and  tho  political 
rights  of  the  c  itieB,  though  asserted  m  many  revolts, 
were  ( urtailed  On  tho  death  (1477)  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  his  heir,  MAHV  o»  BURGUNDY,  restored  the 
Flemish  liberties  in  the  Great  Privilege  Her  son 
by  Archduke  Maximilian  (later  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian 1),  Philip  of  Burgundy  (later  PHILIP  I  of 
Castile),  succeeded  on  Mary's  death  m  1482,  but 
was  kept  a  virtual  prisoner  m  Ghent  till  1485  With 
him  began  the  rule  of  the  house  of  llapgburg  o\ei 
1-  landerg  and  the  rest  of  the  Low  Countries.  I"  lan- 
ders joined  (1676)  m  the  revolt  of  tho  Nfe/ruBK- 
i  AMOS  against  Philip  II  of  Spain,  hut  by  1584  the 
Spanish  under  AloKsandro  larnese  hod  recovered 
the  county  It  continued  under  Spanish  rule  until 
1714,  when  the  Peace  of  Utiecht  awarded  it  to 

\UHtriU    (sop    NhTHEHLANDS,    AlJBTKIAN   AM)  SPAN- 

I»H)  1'arts  of  W  Flanders,  including  Lille,  were  an- 
nexed to  trance  by  Louis  XIV  between  1668  and 
1678  and  became  known  as  > rench  Flanders  (see 
separate  artic  le)  Austria  ceded  the  remainder  of 
I1  landers  to  1< lance  in  the  Treaty  of  ( 1ampo  Forrmo 
(1797),  but  the  Cougre**  of  Vienna  awarded  (1815) 
the  fot  mer  Austrian  1'  landers  to  the  Netherlands 
When  Belgium  gained  (1830)  independenc  e,  Han- 
dera was  divided  into  the  provinces  of  EAST  FLAN- 
»BB»  and  W*.»T  FLANDERS.  Its  strategic  situation 
has  made  Flanders  a  major  battleground  since  the 
Middle  Ages  In  the  First  World  War  there  was 
continuous  hghtmg  in  trench  Flanders  and  West 
Flanders.  In  the  Second  World  War  the  battle  of 
Flanders  began  with  the  Gorman  invasion  (May 
10,  1940)  of  the  Low  Countries  and  ended  with  the 
surrender  of  the  Belgian  army  and  with  the  evac  u- 
ation  of  the  British  at  Dunkirk  (May  26-Juno  4, 
1940)  tor  bibliography,  see  BELGIUM 

Flanders,  French,  region  and  foimei  province,  N 
France,  on  the  Noith  Sea  and  along  the  Belgian 
frontier.  It  occupies  pat  t  of  Nottu  dept  The  aiea, 
studded  with  impoitant  industrial  and  fortified 
towns  and  with  rich  coal  fields,  shared  the  history 
of  the  county  of  Flanders  until  its  final  incorpora- 
tion (1662-78)  into  Franco  by  Louis  XIV  Flemish 
is  still  widely  spoken  Lille  was  the  ptovmoial 
capital,  Douai  the  seat  of  the  PARLBMBNT.  The 
area  has  been  a  battleground  m  many  of  the  major 
European  conflicts 

Flandrtu,  Charles  Eugene  (flan'drS),  1828-1903, 
American  judge  and  frontier  hero,  b  New  York 
city  lie  read  Tow  in  Whiteslwro,  N  Y.,  was  admit- 
ted (1851)  to  the  bar,  and  after  practicing  law  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn  ,  he  removed  to  Traverse  des  Sioux 
on  the  frontier  There  he  became  territorial  repre- 
sentative and  Indian  agent  in  1856.  He  was  prom- 
inent in  the  state  constitutional  convention  oi  1857 
and  was  associate  justice  (1857-64)  in  the  territo- 
rial and  state  supreme  court  of  Minnesota  When 
the  Sioux  made  war  in  1862,  Flaudrau  led  the  vol- 
unteer defenders  in  a  dramatic  victory  at  New 
Ulm,  Minn.  Ho  practiced  law  in  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  after  1897  He  wrote  Hwtory  of  Minnesota 
and  Tales  of  the  Frontier  (1900). 


FLATHEAD  INDIANS 

FUodrau,  Ch«rl«a  Macorab  (flan'dtf),  1871-1938, 
American  author,  b  St  Paul,  Mum.,  grad  Har- 
vard, 1895,  son  of  Charles  Eugene  Flandrau.  He 
wrote  Harvard  Epmodee  (1897).  which  were 
adapted  for  a  magazine  serial  as  The  IHary  of  a 
Freshman  (1901),  soon  followed  by  Sophomores 
Abroad  (book  form,  1935)  Hi*  best-known  work  is 
a  travel  book,  Viva  Mexico!  (1908)  From  1915  to 
1920  Flandrau  wrote  music  and  literary  criticism 
for  a  St  Paul  newspaper. 

Fltndreau  (flan'dro),  city  (pop  2,212),  oo.  seat  of 
Moody  co  ,  E  S.Dak.,  on  the  Big  Sioux  and  N  of 
Sioux  Falls,  in  a  farm  area  Its  first  settlers  (1857) 
were  driven  away  by  Indians,  it  was  resettled  in 
1809  It  has  a  laige  cooperative  creamery  and  is 
the  seat  of  an  Indian  vocational  high  school 

Flandnn,  Jean  Hlppolyte  (zhfV  epdlet'  fladre'). 
1809-64,  French  painter,  student  and  follower  of 
Ingres  He  is  best  known  for  hit*  religious  paintings, 
such  as  St  Clair  Curing  the  Blind  (cathedral, 
Nantes),  his  deooiatums  for  the  Church  of  Ainay, 
Lyons,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Sevenn,  Pans,  and 
his  frescoes  for  Samt-Germam-des-Pres,  Pans,  S«a 
studies  (in  French)  by  J  B  Poncet  (18o4),  Henn 
Delabordo  (1865),  and  Louis  Flandnn  (1902) 

Flannagan,  John  Bernard,  1895-1942,  American 
sculptor,  b  Fargo,  N  Dak  ,  studied  at  the  Minne- 
apolis Institute  of  Arts  His  early  life  was  a  hitter 
struggle  against  poverty  Too  poor  to  buy  quar- 
ried atone,  ho  picked  up  held  atones  and  carved 
them  HIH  sculptures,  often  of  animals,  are  pro- 
found in  conception,  simple  and  direct  in  execu- 
tion A  mountain  goat,  Figure  of  Dignity,  is  m  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  Because  of  ill-health  he 
committed  suicide  in  1942  A  i  etrospective  ex* 
hibition,  held  first  at  the  Mxweum  of  Modern  Art, 
New  York,  was  sent  to  various  cities 

Flannan  Islands  or  Seven  Hunters,  uninhabited 
isles,  off  NW  Scotland,  in  the  Outet  Hebrides 

Flatbush,  residential  section  of  central  Brooklyn 
borough  of  New  York  city,  HE  N  ^  In  the  17th 
cent  Flatbush  waa  a  Dutch  village  BBOOKLYN 
CoLLh-c,t,  several  IKth-centuiy  buildings,  including 
the  Reformed  Piotestant  Dutch  Church,  and 
Ebbets  Field  aie  heie 

flatfish,  member  of  an  ordoi  of  hah  (Heteiosomata) 
containing  over  500  specie**,  which  in  the  adult 
form  have  both  eves  on  the  same  side  of  the  head 
The  body  is  compressed  and  the  doisal  and  anal 
fins  elongated  At  first  the  larvae  aie  bilaterally 
»v mmetrieal  The  asymmetry  of  tho  ad ull  involves 
changes  in  tho  skeletal  and  digo.sti\e  »\  steins  and 
migration  of  one  eye  The  side  w  hich  is  uppermost 
when  swimming  or  lying  on  tho  bottom  is  pig- 
mented  and  the  undei  side  i*>  light  in  color  In- 
cluded in  the  group  ate  the  flounder,  halibut,  sole, 
plaice,  and  turbot 

flat  foot,  <  ondition  of  the  human  foot  in  which  the 
entire  sole  rests  on  the  ground  The  foot  has  two 
bony  arc  hes,  the  longitudinal  an  h  extends  from  the 
heel  to  the  toes  on  the  inner  (or  medial)  side  of  the 
foot,  and  the  transveise  arch  extends  across  the 
foot  in  the  metatargal  region  \\  hen  the  alignment 
of  the  bones  forming  thet»e  art  lies  IB  distorted,  the 
foot  becomes  flattened  This  usually  results  from 
a  weakness  of  the  muscles  and  a  stunning  and  con- 
sequent stretc  hing  of  the  ligament*,  is  a  result  the 
instep  hinku  and  the  arch  disappears  The  causes 
that  initiate  flattening  of  the  foot  are  not  fullv  un- 
derstood HypermobihtN  of  certain  parts  of  the 
foot  13  one  cause,  this  defect  u  inheritable,  and  it 
c  an  also  be  acquired  in  t  hildhood  often  as  a  result 
of  i  K  keta,  oljewty ,  and  cei  tain  metabolic  diseases  of 
childhood  Shortness  of  the  muse  lea  of  the  calf  of 
the  leg  is  usually  also  considered  a  primary  cause  of 
disorders  of  the  longitudinal  arc  h  The  slvortness  is 
sometimes  acquired  by  confinement  in  bed  because 
of  a  long  illness  and  in  women  b>  the  continual 
wearing  of  high-heeled  shoes  (intermittent  wearing 
of  high  heels  soems  not  to  produce  the  condition) 
Conditions  which  aggravate  am  h  struc  tural  factors 
and  theiebj  produce  flat  foot  and  related  disorders 
include  long  standing  and  walking  on  haul  level 
floors  and  pavements,  faulty  footwear,  debilitating 
illness,  and  obesity  In  growing  children  malnutri- 
tion and  the  carrying  of  too  heavy  burdens  are  con- 
tributing causes  Treatment  and  exercise  directed 
by  an  orthopedic  physician  are  usually  advisable 
in  cases  of  flat  foot 

Flathead,  river  rising  in  three  forks  in  N\V  Montana 
North  Fork,  which  rises  m  M<  British  Columbia 
and  flows  southeast.  Middle  1  ork,  whu  h  rises  near 
the  Continental  Divide  and  flows  noithwest,  form- 
ing the  southern  bordw  of  Glacier  National  Park, 
and  South  Fork,  whic  h  flows  north  through  rug 
wildernebs  in  the  southern  part  of  Flathead 
tional  Forest  Tho  united  i  ivei  flows  into  the  north 
end  of  Flathead  Lake  and,  coming  out  the  south 
end,  flows  southward  to  Clark  Fork.  A  largo  dam 
on  thia  southein  portion  ie  used  for  power,  it  i«  on 
land  belonging  to  tho  Indians.  The  whole  Flathead 
valley  is  rich  farming  land.  The  Hungry  Horse 
Dam  on  the  South  Fork  is  for  powei,  irrigation,  and 
flood  control, 

Flathead  Indians,  tribe  of  North  American  Indians 
of  the  Sahshan  linguistic  stock,  also  known  aft  the 
Saush  Indians,  who  in  the  early  19th  cent,  inhab- 
ited the  Bitterroot  river  valley  of  W  Montana 
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FLATHEAD  LAKE 

According  to  Lewis  and  Clark  they  numbered  some 
600  These  people  never  practiced  head  flattening, 
but  the  Columbia  nver  tribes  who  flattened  the 
front  of  the  head  to  create  a  pointed  appearance 
spoke  of  their  neighbors,  tho  Sahsh,  as  'flatheads" 
in  contrast  Although  a  Plateau  area  tribe,  after 
the  introduction  of  the  horse  thev  adopted  a  Plains 
culture,  including  tho  hunting  of  buffalo  and  the 
use  of  the  tepeo  After  a  series  of  wars  with  the 
Blackfoot  Indians  over  hunting  land  the  Flathead 
dwindled  to  some  350  The  Jesuit  missionary  DK 
SMET,  who  in  1841  founded  tho  mission  of  St  Mary 
in  Bitterroot  ville>  among  tho  f-lathoad,  persuaded 
the  Blaokfoot  to  make  peace  By  the  Garheld 
Treat>  (187^)  the  Flathead  agreed  to  move  north 
to  the  valley  of  the  lake  and  river  now  bearing  their 
name,  where,  with  a  band  of  the  Kootenai  Indians, 
the>  dwell  and  together  number  some  3,300  See 
H  H  Turney-High,  Flathead  Indians  of  Montana 
(1937) 

Flathead  Lake,  30  mi  long,  NW  Mont  In  the  midst 
of  mountains,  it  is  indented  with  it  regular  bays 
and  has  many  small  islands  The  Flathead  liver 
flows  through  it  The  region  heteahout  is  quite 
fertile  Poison  is  on  the  lake,  and  Kahspell  is  in 
the  region 

Flatman,  Thomas,  1637-88,  English  poet  and  minia- 
ture painter  Of  his  Poems  and  Song*  (1674),  there 
wero  several  editions  Of  his  two  self-portraits, 
one  is  in  tho  duke  of  Buecleugh's  collection,  the 
other  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  His 
portrait  of  Charles  II  is  in  the  Wallace  Collection. 
London  See  F  A  Child,  Life  and  Uncollected 
Poems  of  Thomas  Flatman  (1921) 
Flatonla,  town  (pop  1,024),  S  central  Texas,  ENE 
of  San  Antonio,  in  a  diversified  farm  area,  founded 
1874  by  Czechs,  me  1875 

Flat  River,  city  (pop  5,401),  K  Mo  ,  ESE  of  Potosi, 
settled  1890,  me  1934  It  is  a  lead-mining  center 
A  coeducational  junior  college  is  here 
Flat  Rock,  industrial  village  (pop  1,467),  SE  Mich  , 
on  the  Huron  river  and  SW  of  Detroit,  settled  1824, 
me  1923  There  are  i  ail  load  shops  and  a  plant 
making  automobile  pai  ts 

Flattery,  Cape,  NW  Wash  ,  at  the  entrance  to  Juan 
de  Fuca  Strait,  discovered  in  1778  by  Capt  James 
Cook  A  lighthouse  and  an  Indian  resei  vation  are 
close  by 

Flaubert,  Gustave  (gustnv'  flsbor'),  1821  80,  French 
novelist,  b  Rouen  The  son  of  a  surgeon,  he 
studied  law  unsuccessfully  and  early  settled  down 
to  the  life  of  a  v>  ntcr  Because  of  a  severe  nervous 
malady,  he  spent  most  of  his  life  at  Croisset,  near 
Rouen,  with  lus  mother  and  his  niece  His  first 
works  were  Novembre  (wntten  1842,  pub  1910)  and 
the  first  version  of  Education  sentimentale  (written 
1843-45.  pub  1910)  In  1857  was  published,  after 
five  years  of  work,  Madame  Hovary  (Eng  tr  ,  1886), 
which,  in  spite  of  his  romantic  inclinations,  is  a 
masterpiece  of  naturalism,  wntten  in  a  supiemoly 
fastidious  style  The  book  resulted  in  his  being 
prosecuted  on  moral  grounds,  but  he  won  tho  case 
This  novel  was  followed  by  Salammbo  (1802,  Eng 
tr  ,  1886),  a  story  of  ancient  Carthage,  the  second 
Education  sentimentale  (1869,  Eng  ti  ,  1898),  the 
final  version  of  The  Temptation  of  St  Anthony 
(1874,  Eng  tr,  1895),  which  had  been  wntten 
three  times,  and  the  volume  Three  Tales  (1877, 
Eng  tr ,  1903),  which  contained  the  great  short 
story  "A  Simple  Heart  "  After  lus  death  lus  un- 
finished satire  Bouvard  and  Pecuchet  was  published 
(1881,  Eng  tr,  1896)  His  correspondence,  in- 
cluding that  with  George  Sand  and  the  letters  to  his 
niece  Caroline,  appeared  in  nine  volumes  in  1926- 
33  Flaubert  is  the  model  of  the  scrupulous  writer 
intent  on  the  exact  woid  (le  mot  juste)  and  complete 
objectivity  See  Francis  Steegmuller,  Flaubert  and 
Madame  Bovary  (1939),  L  P  Shanks,  Flaubert's 
Youth  (1941),  Anatole  France,  On  Life  and  Letters 
(1898,  Eng  tr  ,  1922),  Henry  James,  French  Poets 
and  Novelists  (1884) ,  Emile  Faguet,  Flaubert  (1898, 
Eng  tr  ,  1918) 

Flavian  (fla'v§un),  epithet  applied  to  three  Roman 
emperors,  VESPASIAN  and  his  sons  TITUB  and 

DOMITIAN 

Flavian  of  Antaoch  (Sn'te&k),  d  404,  Catholic  patri- 
arch of  Antioch  He  succeeded  St  MELETICS  A 
rival  claimant  to  the  patriarchate,  Evagnus,  was 
illegally  consecrated  but  when  Evagrnis  died,  Fla- 
vian was  recognized  (c  398)  by  all  but  a  very 
small  party 

flax  (fl£ks),  annual  plant  of  the  genus  Linum,  culti- 
vated for  its  fiber  and  seed  One  of  the  oldest 
plants  known  to  man,  its  cultivation  in  Europe  was 
furthered  by  the  Romans  and  revived  by  Charle- 
magne, by  the  lato  medieval  period  it  had  become 
the  thief  source  of  textile  fiber  Flax  was  largely 
superseded  by  cotton  c  1800  and  was  further  dis- 
placed by  jute  and  other  competitive  fibers  Flax 
is  grown  in  temperate  regions  and  does  best  in  cool, 
damp  climates  The  species  Linum  usitatissimum, 
the  flax  of  commerce,  has  two  varieties,  one  with 
blue  and  one  with  white  flowers,  the  blue-flowered 
variety  produces  fiber  of  finer  quality  than  does  the 
white  The  plant  rises  to  a  height  of  20  to  40  in  on 
a  smooth  stem  (in  which  the  longitudinal  fiber  is 
embedded)  and  is  surmounted  by  a  small  flower 
which  is  replaced  by  globular  seed  bolls  Thick 
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sowing  produces  plants  with  unbranched  stems 
used  for  fiber;  sparse  sowing  results  in  sterna  that 
throw  out  branches,  each  of  which  bears  seed 
Flaxseed  is  crushed  to  obtain  LiNSBEn  OIL,  the 
residue  is  emploved  as  livestock  feed  The  seed 
also  yields  a  demulcent  used  in  medicine  Flax 
grown  for  fiber  is  harvested  by  pulling  the  stalk 
from  the  soil  Gumm>  and  semihgneous  matter 
is  dissolved  from  the  stem  by  retting,  a  fermenta- 
tion process  The  stems  are  retted  by  leaving  them 
spread  on  grass  for  two  to  five  weeks,  by  immersing 
them  in  cold  water  for  one  to  two  weeks,  or  by 
placing  them  in  tanks  of  warm  water  for  a  few 
days  Tank  retting  may  be  a<  c  elerated  by  the  in- 
troduction of  bacterial  cultures  The  retted  stems 
are  allowed  to  dry,  then  the  fiber  is  removed  by 
w  utthing  (boating)  the  sterns  to  crush  and  break 
the  pith  The  fiber  is  composed  of  elongated, 
tapering  cells  ranging  in  length  from  1/5  in  to  2 
in  and  consisting  chiefly  of  cellulose  Short,  broken 
fibers  (called  sc  utching  tow)  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coarse  fabrics  and  cordage,  long  fibers, 
for  fine  hnrn  The  USSR  gcows  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  flax  for  fiber,  Belgium  reputedly  grows  the 
finest  quality  The  chief  producers  of  flaxseed  are 
Argentina,  the  United  States,  and  the  USSR 
In  the  United  States,  produc  tion  of  fiber  flax  in- 
creased when  flax  hai  vesting  and  dec  orticatmg 
machines  replaced  hand  labor  Oregon  is  the 
chief  flux-grow  ing  state 

Flaxman,  John,  1755-1826,  English  sculptor  and 
draughtsman  At  20  he  wont  to  work  foi  Wedg- 
wood, designing  tho  cameo-like  decorations  for  then 
pottery  Later  he  spent  nevon  years  in  Rome,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  sculpture  and  also  produced 
outline  figure  drawings  from  Greek  vases  as  illus- 
trations for  works  of  Homer,  Dante,  Aeschylus,  and 
Hesiod  These  last  were  engraved  by  his  fnond 
Blake  As  a  sculptor  he  is  well  known  for  his  me- 
morial sculptures  of  Chatterton  (Bristol),  of  Agnes 
Cromwell,  Jane  Smith,  and  the  poet  Collins  (all  in 
Chichester  Cathedral),  and  of  Sn  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Admiral  Eail  Howe,  and  Lord  Nelson  (Westminster 
Abbey)  In  1810  he  became  professor  of  sculpture 
at  the  Royal  Academy  It  was  at  the  instigation  of 
Flaxman  that  the  British  government  purchased 
the  famous  Elgin  Marbles  in  1816 
flea,  wingless,  leaping  insect  which,  in  tho  adult 
stage,  has  mouth  parts  fitted  foi  piercing  the  skin 
and  sucking  tho  blood  of  mammals  and  birds  The 
lutva  feeds  on  decaving  organic  matter  In  Ameii- 
ca  the  cat  flea  and  the  dog  flea  are  common  They 
also  attack  man  Rubbing  tho  infested  animals 
with  napthalene  01  with  insecticidal  powders  and 
fioemg  their  sleeping  quarters  of  eggs  and  larvae 
by  cleanliness  and  the  use  of  insecticides  arc 
methods  of  control  The  human  flea,  abundant  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  is  found  less 
frequently  in  cooler  regions  Bubonic  PLAGUE  is 
transmitted  to  man  by  species  which  are  para- 
sitic on  rodents,  chiefly  rats  The  CHIGOE  is  a  flea 
See  How  to  Control  Fleas  (U  S  Dept  of  Agriculture, 
Leaflet  152) 

Fleche,  La  (la  flesh'),  town  (pop  8,103},  Sarthe 
dept  ,  NW  France,  on  the  Loir  river  It  is  famous 
for  its  college,  the  Prytaneo,  founded  in  the  16th 
cent  for  the  sons  of  officers  Descartes  was  a 
pupil  here 

fleche  (flfish)  [Fr  ,=arrow],  a  spire  which  rises 
directly  from  a  roof  rather  than  from  the  summit 
of  a  tower  and  generally  of  light  construction, 
such  as  timber  coveied  by  lead  In  Fiench  Gothic 
churches  of  the  13th  cent  ,  they  are  an  especially 
chai  actenstic  decorative  feature  The  most  fre- 
quent location  is  at  the  point  where  the  roofs  of 
nave  and  transepts  intersect  (as  at  Amiens  and 
at  Notre  Dame,  Pans)  In  the  Samte-Chapello, 
Pans,  whero  there  are  no  transepts,  the  elaborate 
fleche  rises  simply  from  the  ridge  of  the  nave  roof 
The  top  of  tho  Amiens  fleche  is  154  ft  above  the 
ridge  An  open  and  lacy  effect  was  characteristic 
of  the  Gothic  fl&che  Its  polygonal  form  usually 
was  composed  of  miniature  pointed  arches  with 
gables,  in  a  couple  of  receding  tiers  and  with  adorn- 
ments of  pinnacles  and  gargoyles,  while  a  tall, 
nchly  crocketed  spire  topped  the  whole 
Flechier,  Esprit  (espre'  flaahva'),  1632-1710,  French 
writer  He  was  a  famous  pulpit  orator  and  be- 
came bishop  of  Ntmes  His  principal  work  is  an 
account  of  a  grand  inquest  at  Clermont  (1666),  in 
which  most  of  the  local  nobility  was  involved 
Flechier's  manner  is  witty  and  detached,  he  at- 
tended the  proceedings  only  as  an  onlooker  See 
W  W  Comfort,  The  Clermont  Asaizts  of  1686' 
Translated  from  Abbe  Fltchier't*  Memoir  es  sur  lea 
Grands  Jours  d'Aurcrgnt  (1938) 
Flecker,  James  Elroy,  1884-1915,  English  poet  and 
playwright  Educated  at  Oxford,  he  spent  three 
years  in  the  consular  service  in  the  Near  East  His 
poetry  includes  The  Golden  Journey  to  Samarkand 
(1913)  and  Collected  Poems  (1916)  His  two  plays 
were  posthumously  published,  Hassan  in  1922,  Don 
Juan  in  1925  Hassan  was  produced  in  1923-24 
with  music  by  Dehus  and  ballet  by  Fokme  Seo 
Some  Letters  from  Abroad  (with  reminiscences  by 
his  wife  and  an  introduction  by  J  C  Squire,  1930) , 
studies  by  Douglas  Goldnng  (1923)  and  O.  E 
Hodgson  (1925). 


fleece,  wool  shorn  from  a  sheep  at  one  time  and 
forming  a  continuous  mat  which  weighs  on  an  aver- 
age about  5  to  10  Ib  In  highly  bred  wool  sheep 
such  as  the  American  Merinos  the  fleece  of  the 
ram  may  weigh  up  to  30  Ib  Each  fleece  contains 
different  qualities  of  wool,  which  are  sorted  at  the 
factory  Shearing  is  now  done  mostly  by  machinery 
on  the  large  Western  ranges  When  done  twice  a 
year  the  winter  fleece  is  the  better  fleece 
Fleet,  Thomas,  1685-1758,  American  colonial  print- 
er, b  Shropshire,  England  He  arrived  in  Boston 
c  1712,  a  refugee  because  of  his  opposition  to  the 
High  Church,  arid  became  a  prominent  printer  and 
publisher  of  the  colony  From  1732  till  his  death 
he  published  a  weekly  paper  after  the  manner  of 
the  English  press,  first  called  WeeUy  Rehearsal  but 
changed  in  1 735  to  Boston  Evening  Post 
Fleet  Prison  [see  FLEET  STRKBT],  former  jail  in  Lon- 
don, an  old  establishment  Rebuilt  after  it  was 
destroyed  m  Wat  Tyler's  revolt  in  1381,  again  after 
the  great  fire  of  1666,  and  once  more  after  the  Gor- 
don riots  of  1780,  it  was  finally  demolished  in  1845- 
46  It  was  notable  principally  aftei  tho  17th  cent 
for  incarceration  of  debtors  "Fleet  marriages" 
were  clandestine  and  irregular  ceremonies  per- 
formed at  Fleet  Prison  by  debtor  clergymen 
Though  not  illegal,  the  system  was  HO  abused  that 
it  was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  George  II 

Fleet  Street,  center  of  journalism  in  London,  named 
for  the  Fleet  river,  now  a  sewei  undei  Farnngdon 
St  Many  buildings  in  Fleet  St  were  damaged  01 
destroyed  in  air  raids  in  1940-41 

Fleet  wood,  Charles,  d  1692,  English  parliamentary 
general  He  suppoitod  the  policies  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, fought  in  many  battles  of  the  civil  war,  mar- 
ried Bridget,  daughter  of  Ciomwell  and  widow  of 
Henry  Ireton  (1652),  served  on  the  council  of  state 
(1651),  and  was  one  of  the  administrative  major 
generals  He  succeeded  Ireton  as  commander  in 
chief  in  Iieland  (1652-55)  and  was  ranking  military 
officer  under  Richard  Cromwell  when  he  tried  in 
vain  to  reconcile  the  protector,  the  army,  and 
Parliament  At  the  Restoration  he  was  not  proso- 
cutocl  but  was  declared  incapable  of  holding  public 
office 

Fleetwood,  urban  district  (1931  pop  23,001,  194  J 
estimated  pop  25,000),  Lancashire,  England,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Wyre  estuary,  which  forms  a  good 
haibor  off  Morocambe  Bay  The  town  was  named 
for  Sir  Petei  Hesketh  FleeUv ood,  who  founded  it 
in  1836  and  developed  it  into  a  trading  port  and 
seaside  resoi  t 

Fleetwood,  borough  (pop  2,254),  SE  Pa,  NE  of 
Reading,  me  1873 

Flemal,  fcertholet  (beYtole'  flamal'),  1614-76,  Flem- 
ish painter  of  mythological  and  religious  subjects 
He  studied  in  Italy  and  was  influenced  by  Nicolas 
Poussm  He  worked  in  Paris  for  Mane  do"  Medici 
and  m  Li6ge  for  various  churches  Among  his  few 
suiviving  works  are  Raising  of  Lazarus  and  Cruci- 
fixion (cathedral,  Liege) ,  Death  ofLuereha  (Kassol) , 
and  Mysteries  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
(Louvre)  His  name  is  spelled  also  Flemael,  Flemall, 
and  Flemalle 

Flemalle,  Master  of    see  CAMPIN,  ROBERT 

Fleming,  the    see  BOLOONA,  GIOVANNI  DA 

Fleming,  Sir  Alexander,  1881-,  Scottish  bacteriol- 
ogist, discoverer  of  PENICILLIN  and  lvsoz>me  He 
was  educated  at  St  Mary's  Hospital  Medical 
School,  Umv  of  London,  where  he  later  became 
professor  of  bacteriology  Lysozyme,  a  bacteria- 
destroying  substance  found  in  certain  plant  and 
animal  secretions,  was  discovered  by  Fleming  m 
1922  In  1928  he  observed  that  a  mold  contami- 
nating one  of  his  ba«  tcnal  <  ultures  caused  the  dis- 
appearance of  germs  To  the  germ-destroying  sub- 
stance  produced  by  the  mold  he  gave  the  name 
penicillin  Fleming  shared  the  1945  Nobel  Prize 
in  Physiology  and  Medicine  with  Ernst  B  Cham 
and  Sir  Howard  W  P  lorey  for  work  on  penicillin 

Fleming,  Sir  John  Ambrose  (flaming),  1849-1945, 
English  electrical  engineer  He  was  a  leader  in  the 
development  of  the  use  of  electric  lighting,  the 
telephone,  and  wiieless  telegraphy  in  England  and 
the  inventor  of  a  thermionic  valve,  as  well  as  pro- 
fessor at  the  Umv  of  London  and  at  University 
College  In  1929  he  wa«  knighted  Among  his 
many  publications  are  The  Thermionic  Valve  in 
Radwtelegraphy  (1919),  Fifty  Years  of  Electricity 
(1921),  Propagation  of  Electric  Currents  in  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Conductors  (4th  ed  1927),  and 
Waves  and  Ripples  in  Water,  Air,  and  dSther  (4th 
ed  ,  1929),  as  well  as  his  Memories  of  a  Scientific 
Life  (1934) 

Fleming,  Margaret  or  Marjone,  1803-11,  Scottish 
child  prodigy  She  was  the  daughter  of  James 
Fleming  of  Kirkaldy,  the  "Pet  Marjone"  of  Scott, 
and  author  of  verses  and  a  diary  Seo  The  Com- 
plete Marjory  Fleming  (ed  by  Frank  Sidgwick, 
1935),  biography  by  Oriel  Malet  (1946). 

Fleming,  Sir  Sandford,  1827-1915,  Canadian  civil 
engineer,  b  Scotland  He  came  to  Canada  m  1846, 
and  after  serving  as  chief  engineer  of  tho  Northern 
Railway  and  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  during 
its  construction,  he  was  appointed  (1871)  engineer 
in  chief  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  In  1872 
he  began  surveying  the  route  for  the  railroad  W 
from  Fort  William  across  the  plains  to  the  moun- 
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tains  He  first  surveyed  and  advocated  the  use  of 
Yellowhead  Pass  through  the  Canadian  Rockies 
(now  used  by  the  Canadian  National  RR)  and 
when  it  was  rejected,  he  surveyed  Kicking  Horse 
Pass,  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  now  uses  He  also 
introduced  the  idea  of  establishing  24-hour-a-day 
standard  time,  publishing  a  pamphlet,  Terrestrial 
Time  (1876),  and  urging  his  proposal  until  in  1883 
a  standard  time  system  was  adopted  by  the  rail- 
roads of  North  America  and  subsequently  by  the 
International  Prime  Meridian  Conference  Flem- 
ing was  also  the  c  hief  influence  in  the  laying  of  the 
Pacific  cable  from  Canada  to  Australia,  over 
which  he  received  (1902)  the  first  message  sent 
from  New  Zealand  to  Canada  Knighted  ui  1897,  he 
was  chancellor  (1880-1915)  of  Queen's  Umv  See 
biography  by  L  J  Burpee  (1915),  G  M  Grant, 
Ocean  to  Ocean  (rev  ed  ,  1925) 
Fleming,  Walter  Lynwood,  1874-1932,  American 
historian,  b  near  Brundidge,  Ala  ,  grad  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute  (B  S  ,  1896,  M  A  ,  1897)  and 
Columbia  (MA,  1901,  Ph  D  ,  1904)  He  taught 
at  West  Virginia  Umv  (1904-7)  and  at  Louisiana 
State  Umv  (1907-17)  before  becoming  professor 
of  history  at  Vanderbilt  Umv  From  1923  to  his 
retirement  in  1928  because  of  ill-health,  Fleming 
was  dean  of  the  college  of  arts  and  nciences  and 
dim  tor  of  the  graduate  school  at  Vanderbilt  His 
scholarly  reputation  is  hawed  chiefly  upon  his 
studies  of  the  Ileconstruc  tiou  period  He  edited 
Documents  Relating  to  Reconstruction  (1904)  and 
wrote  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Alalxima 
(1905),  Documentary  History  of  Reconstruction  (2 
vols  ,  1906-7),  The  Sequel  of  Appomattox  ("Chron- 
ides  of  America"  series,  1909),  and  The  Freedmen's 
Savings  Bank  (1927)  He  also  edited  General  W  T 
Sherman  aa  College  Prtsident  (1912),  wrote  Loui- 
siana Stat*  Univtrsity,  1860-1896  (1936),  and 
contributed  widely  to  periodicals  From  1914  to 
1022  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  editors  of 
Iho  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Renew  and  was 
also  an  editor  of  the  series  "The  South  m  the 
Building  of  the  Nation  " 

Fleming,  town  (pop  1,193),  E  Ky  ,  m  the  Cumber- 
lands,  near  Jenkins  and  near  the  Va  line,  in  a 
coal  area,  me  1913 

Flemingsburg,  town  (pop  1,542),  co  seat  of  Fleming 
co  ,  N  Ky  ,  NE  of  Lexington,  in  a  farm  and  live- 
stock aiea,  settled  c  1790  The  courthouse  and  the 
old  graveyard  ate  of  interest 

Flemmgton  1  Borough  (pop  2,617),  co  seat  of 
Hunterdon  co  ,  W  N  J  ,  settled  c  1730,  me  1910 
Its  courthouse  (1828)  was  the  scene  in  1035  of 
Hauptmann's  trial  for  the  kidnaping  and  murder 
of  Cnailes  A  Lindbergh,  Jr  Agricultural  fairs  and 
(since  1930)  cooperative  farm-product  auctions  are 
hold  here  Manufactures  include  pottety  and 
chemicals  3  Borough  (pop  1,301),  N  central  Pa  , 
near  the  Susquehanna  at  Lock  Haven,  me  1864 

Flemish  art.  From  the  early  15th  to  the  earlv  17th 
tent  Flanders  produced  some  of  the  world's 
greatest  painters  Although  aichitects,  sculptors, 
and  decorative  artists  have  alwavs  been  active  in 
Flanders  and  Belgium,  it  is  in  painting  that  the 
great  masterpioc  es  have  been  produced  There  are 
no  records  of  native  art  in  Flanders  before  the  end 
of  the  llth  cent  At  that  time  the  increased  urban 
population  and  greater  national  prosperity  gave 
impetus  to  the  building  of  churches  and  cathedrals 
modeled  on  adjacent  French  buildings,  such  an 
early  construction  is  the  Chun  h  of  St  Gertrude  at 
Nivelles  Architecture  flourished  in  the  Mouse 
river  valley  and  acquired  a  distinc  tivo  Romanesque 
character  exemplified  by  semicircular  vaulting, 
elongated  verticals,  and  massive  outlines  Sculp- 
ture was  confined  to  reliefs  on  such  articles  as 
baptismal  fonts  and  to  oarvinga  in  ivory  Public 
secular  buildings,  such  as  the  Chateau  des  Comtes 
(12th  cent )  at  Ghent,  in  the  same  style,  also  be- 
ramo  numerous  Continuing;  in  the  French  tradi- 
tion, Flemish  architecture  developed  the  typical 
Gothic  stylo,  as  exemplified  at  Bruges  by  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame  (12th-13th  cent )  and  the 
town  hall  (14th  cent )  The  interiors  were  orna- 
mented with  statues,  bronzes,  and  tapestries,  but 
the  Gothic  elaborateness  of  building  did  not  allow 
for  mural  painting,  as  had  become  the  tradition  in 
Italy  Early  painting  m  Flanders,  as  m  France, 
developed  the  miniature  and  the  illuminated  manu- 
script. The  best-known  example  of  illumination  is 
the  Book  of  Hours  (15th  cent )  of  the  due  de  Berry, 
which  is  partly  illustrated  by  the  Flemish  Pol  do 
Limbourg  Painting  in  the  north  thus  had  a  tradi- 
tion of  delicate  and  accurate  detail  m  contrast 
with  the  broader  sweep  of  the  Italian  schools 
With  the  brothers  Van  Eyck,  Flanders  entered 
upon  its  great  age  of  painting  Of  Huybrocht  van 
Kyck  little  is  known,  and  the  only  work  that  can 
definitely  be  attributed  to  him  is  the  altarpiece 
The  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,  which  was  completed 
bv  his  brother  Jan  after  Huybrecht's  death  This 
triptych  is  the  first  -known  successful  work  in  oils 
and,  along  with  other  paintings  by  Jan  van  Eyck, 
was  far  in  advance  of  the  general  caliber  of  paint- 
ing in  Europe  at  that  day,  the  tradition  of  careful 
observation  of  natural  phenomena  as  practiced  by 
the  Van  Eycks  determined  the  style  of  subsequent 
Flemish  painting  Roger  van  der  Weyden,  m  the 
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15th  cent.,  amalgamating  the  French  and  Flemish 
styles,  greatly  influenced  succeeding  painters,  such 
as  Hans  Memlmg,  whose  elongated  fragile  Ma- 
donnas have  much  m  common  with  Van  der 
Weydon's  Gothic  figures  Petrus  Christus,  on  the 
other  hand,  worked  in  the  style  of  the  Van  Eytks 
Traits  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  are  echoed  in  the 
paintings  of  Gerard  David,  and  the  portraits  of 
Quentin  Massvs  recall  Piero  della  Francesca 
Italian  elements  are  especially  applied  to  land- 
scape painting,  which  had  grown  up  in  Flanders 
under  the  teac  hmg  of  the  Dutch  Dienck  Bouts 
At  the  same  time  a  native  element  found  expres- 
sion ui  the  grotesque  type  of  painting  as  elaborated 
by  the  work  of  Hieronymus  Bosch,  whose  illustra- 
tions of  hellish  tortures  and  martyrdom  are  filled 
with  horror  In  the  work  of  Joachim  de  Patmir 
the  landscapes  of  his  teacher  Gerard  David  and 
some  of  the  exaggeration  of  Bosch  mingle  to  give  a 
foretaste  of  the  work  of  Pieter  Bruegol,  the  elder, 
outstanding  genre  and  landscape  artist  In  the 
late  16th  cent  both  traditions  existed  in  the  so- 
called  Antwerp  school,  where  the  native  element 
predominated  in  the  genre  sc  enes,  often  humorously 
or  grotesquely  illustrating  a  proverb,  and  the 
Italian  influence  found  expression  in  such  artists 
as  Frans  Floris  The  last  of  the  imitators  of  Italian 
painting  was  Otto  VOIUUH,  the  teacher  of  Peter 
Paul  Rubens,  in  whom  the  two  traditions  were 
finally  tetonaled  in  the  early  17th  cent  to  give 
Flanders  its  most  important  artist  since  the  Van 
Kycks  A  whole  school  of  artists  worked  under  his 
direction  His  pupil  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck  ex- 
celled in  aristocratic  17th-century  portraiture, 
while  Jacob  Jordaens,  another  pupil,  followed  a 
more  bourgeois  trend  of  portraiture  With  the 
genre  paintings  of  Adnoen  Brouwer  and  the  two 
Teniers,  Flemish  painting  came  to  the  end  of  its 
great  period  During  this  time,  architecture  had 
followed  the  usual  French  Renaissance  and  ba- 
roque trends  Sculpture  had  not  flourished  to  the 
same  extent  as  painting,  I-rancois  Duquesnoy  m 
the  17th  cent  being  the  only  notable  name  in  the 
held  In  the  18th  and  19th  cent  Flemish  arts  be- 
rame  more  and  more  connected  with  the  French 
schools  The  influence  of  France  produced  in  the 
19th  cent  the  painters  Alfred  Stevens  and  F61icien 
Rops  James  Ensor  was  the  most  important  of  the 
Belgians  m  the  early  20th  rent  ,  influenced  first  by 
the  impressionists,  he  later  inaugurated  a  modern 
Belgian  school  of  painting  In  contemporary 
Belgium  painters,  arc  hitec  ts,  and  sculptors  work  m 
idioms  indistinguishable  from  those  of  the  French 
and  Dutch  artists  See  W  R  Valcnticr,  The  Art  of 
the  Low  Countries  (1920),  Roger  Pry,  Flemish  Art  a 
Critical  Survey  (1927),  ]£douard  Michel,  Flemish 
Painting  in  the  XV 1 1th  Century  (Eng  tr  ,  1939), 
Joseph  van  der  Elst,  The  Last  Flowering  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (1944) 

Flemish  language,  Germanic  language  See  LAN- 
GUAGE (table) 

Flemish  literature  see  DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH  LITERA- 

Flensburg  (fleWbc>ork),  city  (1939  pop  70,871, 
1946  pop  101,577),  Schleswig-Holstem,  a  port  on 
the  Baltic  Sea  It  produces  machinery  and  is 
known  for  its  rum  and  its  smoked  eels  Chartered 
in  1284,  it  acquired  commercial  importance  in  the 
16th  cent  It  passed  from  the  Danish  crown  to 
Prussia  in  1864  Undamaged  in  the  Second  World 
War,  it  received  a  great  influx  of  refugees  after  1946 

Flers,  Robert  de  la  Motte-Ango,  marquis  de  (robeV 
du  la  m6t"-ag6'  marke'  du  fleV).  1872-1927,  French 
dramatist  His  most  important  work  was  done  in 
collaboration  with  Gaston  de  Caillavet  and  includes 
L' Amour  voile  (1907) ,  Le  Roi  (also  with  Emmanuel 
Arene,  1908),  based  on  the  life  of  Edward  VII,  and 
Primeroae  (1911)  An  early  prose  work  of  his  own, 
Vers  I'Onent  (1896),  was  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy,  to  which  Flers  was  electee!  in  1920 

Fleta  (fle'til),  treatise  of  unknown  authorship  on 
the  English  common  law,  written  in  the  late  13th 
cent  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  belief  that  it 
was  written  in  the  old  Fleet  Prison  The  book  is 
almost  entirely  based  upon  Bracton's  work  The 
name  is  sometimes  spelled  Fleda 

Fletcher,  Alice  Cunningham,  1838-1923,  American 
ethnologist,  b  Cuba  Her  work  was  chiefly  among 
the  Indian  tribes  of  the  N  Great  Plains  For  several 
years  she  lived  with  the  Omaha,  and  in  1883  as 
special  agent  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  she 
superintended  the  allotment  of  the  reservation 
lands  to  the  members  of  the  tribe  She  was  in 
charge  of  the  same  procedure  for  the  Winnebago 
(1887-89)  and  the  Nez  Perce  (1800-93).  formu- 
lating rules  that  the  Office  used  also  with  other 
tn  bes  Her  works  include  A  Study  of  Omaha  Indian 
Music  (1888) ,  The  Omaha  Tribe  (1911,  27th  annual 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology),  writ- 
ten with  her  adopted  son,  Francis  LA  FLKBCHB,  and 
The  Hako  a  Pawnee  Ceremony  (1904,  22d  annual 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology)  She 
wrote  also  Indian  Education  and  Civilization  (1888) , 
a  comprehensive  600-page  report  prepared  m  re- 
sponse to  a  Senate  resolution  After  1891  she  held 
the  Thaw  fellowship  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Har- 
vard, arid  many  of  her  papers  appear  in  the  muse- 
um's publications. 


FLETCHER,  JOHN  GOULD 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  1655-1716,  Scottish  patriot  For 
his  opposition  to  the  English  government  of  Scot- 
land and  for  his  part  in  the  duke  of  Monmouth's 
rebellion  he  was  much  m  exile  until  1688  Fletcher 
helped  organize  the  Danen  Scheme,  and  with 
others  he  formed  a  Scottish  home  rule  party. 
Though  he  opposed  the  union  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, ne  worked  to  protect  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  Scotland  in  the  Act  of  Union  (1707) 
After  1707  he  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  ex- 
periments and  to  writing  on  Scottish  affairs  See 
biography  by  W  C  Mackenzie  (1935) 

Fletcher,  Giles,  the  elder,  c  1548-1611,  English 
writer  and  diplomat  He  was  the  father  of  two  poet 
sons,  Giles  Fletcher,  the  younger,  and  Phmeas 
Fletcher  He  became  a  member  of  Parliament  and 
later  treasurer  of  St  Paul's  An  envoy  to  Russia  in 
1588,  he  published  an  account  of  his  experiences, 
Of  the  Rusee  Common  Wealth  (1591),  which  was 
suppressed  Part  of  the  book  later  appeared  in 
Hakluyt  in  1608  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  Latin 
poems,  among  them  Licia,  or,  Poems  of  Love  (1503), 
a  sonnet  series  strongly  influenced  by  continental 
writers,  and  Richard  I II,  a  historical  poem  published 
with  Licia 

Fletcher,  Giles,  the  younger,  b  1585  or  1686,  d  1623, 
English  poet,  son  of  Giles  Fletcher,  the  elder  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  He 
began  to  write  poetry  while  a  boy,  and  his  best 
poem,  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph  (1610),  is  a  fine 
example  of  baroque  style  This  devotional  work 
owed  much  to  Spenser  and  was  later  to  have  a  great 
influence  on  Milton's  Paradise  Regained  His  only 
published  piose  work  was  The  Reward  of  the  Faithful 
(1623)  See  A  B  Langdale,  Phineas  Fletcher  (1937) 

Fletcher,  Horace,  1849-1919,  American  writer  on 
nutrition,  b  Lawrence,  Mass  He  evolved  a  system 
called  Fletcherism,  concerned  chiefly  with  the  blow 
mastication  of  food  Among  his  numerous  pub- 
lications are  Glutton  or  Epicure  (1899)  and  Fletcher- 
ism  What  Ills  (1913) 

Fletcher,  John,  1579-1625,  English  playwright,  b 
Rye,  Sussex,  educated  at  Benet  College,  Cam- 
bridge His  father  was  the  Protestant  dean  of 
Peterborough,  and  young  Fletcher  was  in  favor  at 
Elizabeth's  court  until  1506,  when  his  father  was 
suspended  because  of  a  second  marriage  unpleasmg 
to  the  queen  After  that  it  is  known  only  that 
Fletcher  was  a  prolific  author  of  plays,  often  in 
collaboration  with  others  He  seems  in  many  cases 
to  have  written  the  larger  part  of  plays  attributed 
to  him  and  Francis  BEAUMONT,  with  Shakspero 
(and  perhaps  Beaumont)  he  wrote  the  tragicomedy 
The  Two  \obte  Kinsmen  (between  1613  and  1616) 
and  the  historical  play  Henry  VIII  (1613)  Hav- 
ing begun  by  writing  for  the  boys'  companies, 
after  1016  he  supplied  plays  for  the  company  called 
the  King's  Men,  until  he  died  of  the  plague  in  1625 
He  was  a  competent  craftsman  of  great  popularity 
and  delighted  in  extravagant  plots  He  wrote  two 
early  tragedies,  Valentinian  (between  1610  and 
1614)  and  Bonduca  (between  1609  and  1614),  and 
his  comedies  include  Monsieur  Thomas  (between 
1610  and  c  1616),  Wit  without  Money  (between 
1614  and  1620),  The  Woman's  Prize  (between  1604 
and  1617),  his  sequel  to  Shakspere's  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife  (1624),  and 
Th*  Chances  (between  1613  and  1625)  His  tragi- 
comedies, perhaps  his  own  favorites,  were  The 
Loyal  Subject  (1618),  The  Mad  Lover  (between  1615 
and  1619),  The  Humorous  Lieutenant  (1619),  and 
A  Wife  for  a  Month  (1624)  The  Pilgnm  (1621)  is 
founded  on  Lope  de  Vega's  play  of  that  title  and 
reflects  the  vogue  of  Spanish  literature  in  that  day, 
as  does  Fletcher's  The  Island  Princess  (between 
1619  and  lt>22)  In  later  years  he  collaborated  with 
William  Rowley,  Nathan  Field,  and  Ben  Jonson, 
but  most  often  with  Philip  Massmger,  with  whom 
he  wrote  many  plays,  including  the  tragedies 
Thierry  and  Theodoret  (between  1607  and  1621), 
Sir  John  van  Olden  Barnavelt  (1619),  and  The  False 
One  (between  1610  and  1622)  and  the  tragicomedies 
Women  Pleased  (between  1619  and  1622),  The 
Prophetess  (1022),  and  The  Wandering  Lovers 
(1623)  Among  their  comedies  are  The  Beggar's 
Bush  (between  1615  and  1622),  The  Custom  of  the 
Country  (between  1619  and  1622),  The  Spanish 
Curate  (1622),  The  Sea  Voyage  (1622),  and  The  Fair 
Maid  of  the  Inn  (1626)  Plays  of  unsettled  author- 
ship in  which  Fletcher  seems  to  have  had  a  hand 
are  The  Knight  of  Malta  (1618  or  1019)  and  The 
Bloody  Brother  (between  1616  and  1024)  See  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  by 
Arnold  Glover  and  A  R  Waller  (10  vols  ,  1905-12) 
and  the  incomplete  Variorum  edition  (4  vols ,  20 
plays,  1904-13),  studies  by  E  H  C  Ohphant 
(1925),  R  C  Bold  (1938),  Baldwin  Maxwell  (1939), 
andL  B  Walhs  (1947),  \lfred  Harbage,  Annals  of 
the  English  Drama,  975  to  1700  (1940) 

Fletcher,  John  Gould,  1886-,  American  poet,  b 
Little  Rock,  Ark  ,  studied  at  Harvard  Living  for 
15  years  m  England,  Fletcher  became  associated 
with  the  imagist  school  of  poetry,  its  influence  ap- 
pearing in  Irradiations  Sand  and  Spray  (1915)  and 
Goblins  and  Pagodas  (1916),  combined  as  Preludes 
and  Symphonies  (1922)  Japanese  Pnnt*  (1918)  is 
revealing  criticism  His  later  work  turned  slowly 
from  free  verse  to  more  exacting  forms,  and  his 
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imagination  was  harnessed  to  create  greater  m-  fleurj,  Claude  (klod),  1640*1723,  Fremh  eecleslaB- 

tellectual  depths    Parables  (1925),  The  Black  Rock  tical  historian,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  confessor 

(1928),  and  XXIV  Elegies  (1935)  show  his  growth  to  Louis  XV,  and  author  of  the  learned  and  un- 

as  a  poet     In  1939  he  won  the  Pulitsor  Prise  for  biased  Histoire  ecdAnavtiyue    This  great  work,  in 

his  Selected  Poem*  (1938)     Later  works  are  South  20  volumes,  occupied  him  for  30  years    It  was  the 

Star  (1941),  The  Burning  Mountain  (1946),  and  first  s\  stomatic  history  of  the  Church,  its  organtsa- 


(1947)     See  his  autobiography,  Life  Is     tion,  doctrines,  and  rites 
My  Song  (1937),  _  Flexner,  Abraham,  186CK  American  educator,  b 


Fletcher,  John  William,  Fr  Jean  GitiUaume  de  la 
Fttchkn,  1729-85,  English  clergyman,  noted  for  his 
piety  and  samthness,  b  Switserlaud  He  went  to 
England  c  1752  and  there  became  a  close  friend  of 
John  Wesley,  for  whom  he  sometimes  preached 
From  1760  he  labored  for  25  years  in  the  living  of 
Madeley  He  wan  superintendent  (1768-71)  of 
the  countess  of  Huntingdon's  college  at  Trevecca, 
Wales  Of  his  works  the  best  known  is  A  Check,  to 
AntinomMnwm  (1771-76) 

Fletcher,  Phineaa,  1582-1650,  English  poet,  son  of 
Giles  Fletclier,  the  elder,  and  brother  of  Giles 
Fletcher,  the  younger  He  was  primarily  a  follower 
of  Spenser  in  form  In  his  best-known  work,  the 
involved  and  overdone  Purple  Island  (1633), 
Fletcher  introduced  a  scientific  note  into  the  famil- 
iar conception  of  the  body  as  an  island  A  Father's 
Testament  (1670)  and  The  Locust*  or  ApoUyonwts 
(1627)  show  Fletcher  at  his  best  His  other  works 

include  Britain's  Ida  (1628)  and  a  play,  Sicdidts 
(1631).  See  study  by  A  B  Langdale  (1937) 

Fletcher,  Thomas  Clement,  1827-99,  governor  of 


Louisville,  Ky  ,  grad  Johns  Hopkins,  1886.  After 
19  years  as  a  secondary  school  teacher  and  princi- 
pal, he  took  graduate  work  at  Harvard  and  at  tho 
Umv  of  Berlin  In  1908  he  joined  the  research 
staff  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching  and  in  1910  wrote  a  report, 
Medical  Education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
which  hastened  much-needed  reforms  in  the  stand- 
ards, organisation,  and  curriculum^  of  Amen  can 
medical  schools  From  1912  to  1925  Flexner  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Education  Board,  serving 
as  secretary  after  1917  He  was  director  of  the 
newly  organised  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at 
Princeton  from  19.30  to  1939  His  influential  works 
on  education  range  from  A  Modern  School  (1916) 
and  The  Gary  Schools  (with  F  B  Bach  man,  1918) 
to  The  Burden  of  Humanism  (the  Taylonan  Lecture 
at  Oxford  Umv,  1928)  and  lua  widely  known 
study,  Universities  American,  English,  and  German 
(1930)  His  biography  of  H.  S  Pritchett  was  pub- 
lished in  1943  Bee  his  autobiography,  /  Remem- 
ber (1940). 


Missouri  (1865-09),  b  Hemilaneum,  Mo    A  Dem-    Flezner,  Simon,  186.1-1946,  American  pathologist. 


ocrat  opposed  to  slavery,  he  became  a  Republics 
in  1856  and  supported  Lincoln  for  the  presidential 
nomination  m  1860  In  the  Civil  War,  Fletcher 
commanded  a  Missouri  regiment  and  was  wounded 
and  captured  (Dec.,  1862)  at  Chiekasaw  Bayou  in 
the  Vicksburg  campaign  Exchanged  m  Ma\ ,  1863, 
ha  served  in  the  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta  cam- 
paigns and  was  brevotted  brigadier  general  of  vol- 


b  Louisville,  Ky  ,  M  D  Umv  of  Louisville,  1889, 
brother  of  Abraham  Flexner  Ho  served  with  Rock- 
efeller Institute  from  1903  to  1935  (as  director. 
192O-35)  and  was  Eastman  professor  at  Oxford 
from  1937  to  1938.  He  worked  on  experimental 
epidemiology  and  venoms  and  IB  especially  known 
for  hw  serum  treatment  of  cerobrospinal  menin- 
gitis and  for  his  studies  of  poliomyelitis 


unteers  for  his  service  in  repulsing  Sterling  Price  at   flicker,  large  North  American  WOODPECKER   Flickers 


Pilot  Knob,  Mo  (Oct  ,  1864)  AH  governor  m  the 
difficult  post-war  period,  he  proved  an  exception- 
ally able  administrator,  especially  in  dealing  with 
railroad  and  educational  matters 

Flettner,  Anton  (iui'ton  flet'nur),  1885-,  German 
marine  engineer  and  inventor  As  color  blindness 
prevented  service  in  the  merchant  marine  for  which 
ha  had  trained,  Flettner  be<  ame  teacher  of  physics 
and  mathematics  in  technical  schools  and  served 
as  an  aviator  in  the  First  World  War  He  was  in- 
terested m  control  of  airplanes  by  radio,  but  is  bet- 
ter known  because  he  devised  a  t>  pe  of  ROTOR  SHIP 
and  invented  the  Flettner  rudder  See  his  Story  o 
the  Rotor  (Eng  tr  ,  1926) 

Flettner,  Peter,  see  FLOTNKR,  PETER 

fleur-de-lis  (flur'-du-le',  -Ids')  [Fr,-hly  flower], 
heraldic  device  of  conventional  design  and  of  great 
antiquity,  believed  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
lily  or  the  ins.  It  was  used  on  many  medieval  coats 
of  arms,  but  particularly  on  that  of  the  kings  of 
France.  Early  arms  of  F«  '  '  "  ~  ' ' 


arc  the  only  brown  woodpeckers  The  northern  or 
yellow-shafted  flicker  is  well  known  over  most  of 
North  America  and  it)  called  by  many  local  namoK, 
such  as  yellowhammer  and  high  hole  There  is  a 
similar  southern  form  A  white  rump  patch  shows 
plainly  m  flight  Unlike  most  woodpeckers  this 
bird  often  remains  on  the  ground  for  Home  time 
Its  sticky  tongue,  which  can  be  thrust  outward 
about  2^  "i  beyond  the  end  of  the  bill,  is  useful  in 
capturing  insects  Ants  form  the  bulk  of  its  food 
The  yellow-shafted  flicker  interbreeds  with  the  red- 
shafted  flicker  of  the  West 

Fhedner,  Theodor  (tft'odor  flet'nur),  1800-1864, 
German  Protestant  minister  and  philanthropist 
He  organized  m  1826  the  first  Prison  Society  of 
Germany  In  1836  at  Kaiserswerth  he  founded  the 
pioneer  deaconess  house  and  hospital  for  the  indi- 
gent sick  Here  Florence  Nightingale  worked  and 
gained  many  ideas  Fliedner  established  schools 
and  orphanages  m  Europe  and  from  1849  to  1851 
stimulated  the  organization  of  mother  houses  for 
deaconesses  in  Europe,  America,  and  Asia  Hee 
biogiaphy  by  Catherine  Winkworth  (1867) 


Vance  showed  a  blue  field 

covered  by  an  indefinite  number  of  golden  fleurs- 

de-hs,  but  in  the  14th  cent   their  number  was  re-  „.„...... 

duced  to  three    Edward  III  of  England,  when  he    Fhegende  Hollander   see  FLYING  DUTCHMAN 
claimed  the  French  throne,  quartered  the  fleur-de-    flight,  sustained  progress  through  the  air  at  lueved 
life  shield  of  France  with  the  arms  of  England,  and      either  }iy  an  animal  or  by  aircraft    Among  animate 

adaptation  for  flight  is  highly  developed  in  birds 
and  insects  The  bat  is  the  only  mammal  that  ac- 
complishes true  flight,  flying  squirrels  glide  rather 


his  successors  kept  the  fleurs-de-lis  in  their  arms 
until  1801 


Fleurus  (flurus'),  town  (pop  6,619),  Hamaut  prov  , 
Belgium,  NE  of  Charleroi  Here  Mansfeld  and 
Christian  of  Brunswick  defeated  (1622)  the  Span- 


, 

than  fly,  as  do  flying  fish  and  flying  lizards    Man's 
first  attempts  at  flight  wore  made  with  flapping 


ish  in  the  Thirty  Years  War,  the  Fremh  under     wings  m  imitation  of  birds,  but  no  really  successful 
Marshal  Luxembourg  defeated  (1690)  the  Dutch      machine  of  this  kind  has  been  developed    Airships 


and  their  allies  in  the  War  of  the  Grand  Alliance, 
and  the  French  under  Jourdan  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians  in  a  decisive  battle  (1794)  of  the  French 
Revolutionary  Wars 

Fleury,  Abraham  Joseph  (abra-am'  zriozef'  flure'), 
1750-1822,  French  actor,  who.se  real  name  was 
Abraham  Joseph  Benard,  After  experience  in  the 
French  provinces,  he  went  to  Pans  (1778).  He  was 
soon  accepted  and  made  a  soctftaire  or  full  sharing 
member  of  the  Com6die  Francaise  There  he  be- 
came the  greatest  comedian  of  the  period  In  1793 
a  performance  of  Lava's  play  L'Ami  des  Ims, 
thought  counterrevolutionary,  led  to  the  arrest  of 
Fleury  and  the  entire  company  In  1799  he  re- 
joined the  rehabilitated  Comfedie  Francaise  His 
memoirs  were  edited  (1835-37)  by  J  P  B  Lafltte 

Fleury,  Andr*  Hercule  de  (adra'  erktlT  du),  1653- 
1743,  French  "rtatewman,  cardinal  of  the  Roman 
Church  Louis  XV,  whose  tutor  he  had  been,  made 
him  his  chief  adviser  and  the  virtual  ruler  of  France 
(1726-43)  Fleury  restored  order  to  the  national 
finances,  disorganized  by  the  policies  of  Louis  XIV 
and  the  speculative  schemes  of  John  LAW  Tho 
currency  was  stabilized,  roads  were  built,  the  mer- 
chant marine  expanded,  and  a  growth  in  commerce 


and  balloons  owe  their  ability  to  ascend  and  remain 
aloft  to  their  inflation  with  a  gas  lighter  than  air, 
this  is  an  application  of  Archimedes'  principle  of 
flotation,  i  e ,  that  a  bod>  immersed  in  a  fluid 
(liquid  or  gas)  is  buoyed  up  by  a  force  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  fluid  that  it  displaces  Airplanes, 
autogiros,  helicopters,  and  gliders,  which  ore  heav- 
ier than  air,  are  able  to  remain  in  the  air  because  of 
forces  developed  by  the  movement  of  the  plane 
through  the  air  Forward  motion  of  an  airplane  is 
obtained  through  conversion  b>  means  of  the  pro- 
pller  of  the  jx>wer  of  the  engine  to  a  forward  force 
Wings  and  other  airfoils  are  so  designed  as  to  em- 
ploy the  airflow  and  the  resulting  differences  m 
pressure  on  various  parts  to  support  the  plane 
The  wings  are  streamlined  and  slighth  curved  on 
one  or  more  surfaces,  and  the  chord  of  the  wing 
(line  from  the  leading  edge  to  the  trailing  edge) 
must  form  an  acute  angle  (called  the  angle  of  at- 
tack) in  relation  to  the  relative  wind  Lift  is  ob- 
tained largely  from  the  upward  pressure  of  the  air 
against  the  airfoils  (e  g  ,  wings,  tail  fins,  and  ailer- 
ons) on  the  upper  surface  of  which  tho  pressure  be- 
comes lower  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  Studies 
in  aerodynamics  are  concerned  with  the  forces  by 
•hich  lift  is  obtained  as  well  as  with  certain  other 


resulted    By  his  rigorous  proceedings  against  the     _ —  „  

Jansenists,  Fleury  became  widely  unpopular     He  principles  of  physics  involved  in  flight    Observers 

strove  for  peace  abroad  but  became  involved  m  the  of  the  flight  of  birds  have  concluded  that  the  body 

War  of  the  POLISH  SUCCESSION;  through  it,  how-  of  the  bird,  highly  adapted  for  flight,  employs  many 

ever,  he  secured  the  reversion  of  Lorraine  to  France  of  the  aerodynamic  principles  that  man  has  ern- 

and  established  (17.38)  a  Bourbon  on  the  throne  ployed  in  designing  airplanes    The  wing  feathers 

of  Naples    He  was  also  drawn  into  the  unfortunate  of  greatest  importance  in  flight  are  the  primary 

War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.    See  A,  McC  feathers  (attached  to  the  portion  of  the  wing  corre- 

Wilson,  French  Foreign  Policy  during  the  Adminit-  spending  to  the  hand  of  humans),  the  secondaries 

tratwn  of  Cardinal  Fleury  (1936).  (attached  to  the  ulna  bone  of  the  forearm),  and  tho 


tertiaries  or  scapulars  (attached  to  the  muscles 
over  the  htunerus  or  upper-arm  bone)  The  leading 
edge  of  the  slightly  concave  wings  is  rather  sharp 
and  the  feathers  are  small  and  close-fitting,  so  that 
a  streamlined  surface  meets  the  air.  On  the  trailing 
edge  of  each  wing  the  interlocking  of  the  larger 
feathers  forms  a  surface  that  act*  somewhat  as  do 
the  ailerons  of  an  airplane  Flight  of  birds  is  of 
three  general  types,  flapping,  soaring,  and  gliding 
All  birds  employ  flapping  and  some  use  all  three; 
whether  the  bird  IB  flapping,  soaring,  or  gliding,  the 
principal  flight  feathers  overlap  ui  such  a  way  that 
the  air  pressure  on  the  underside  of  the  wing  causes 
the  feathers  to  form  an  airtight  surface,  on  the  up- 
stroke, however,  the  feathers  part  sufficiently  to 
allow  some  air  to  pass  between  them,  thus  reducing 
the  pressure  against  which  the  wings  must  work 
Studies  of  tho  pattern  of  movement  traced  by 
wings  have  been  made,  but  much  remains  to  be 
learned  It  is  believed  that  in  flapping  flight  the 
wings  rarely  move  straight  up  and  down,  but  when 
the  bird  is  flying  at  normal  speed  the  motion  IB 
more  or  leas  in  a  semicircle,  the  wuigs  generally 
moving  upward  and  backward  and  then  downward 
and  forward  The  form  and  size  of  the  wings  vary 
in  different  birds  In  most  woodland  birds  the 
wings  are  somewhat  rounded  and  the  secondary 
feathers  are  often  as  long  as  the  primaries,  thus 
giving  a  relative!  v  broad  surface  Birds  with  well- 
developed  gliding  ability,  e  g.,  gannets  and  gull«, 
usually  have  narrow,  pointed  wings  Especially 
noted  for  their  soaring  powers  are  eagles,  vultures, 
crows,  and  some  hawks,  in  these  birds  the  ends  of 
the  outer  primaries  taper,  and  in  both  flapping  and 
soaring  flight  the  feathers  separate  at  the  tips  so 
that  they  look  something  like  spread  fingers  against 
the  sky  It  is  behoved  that  this  diverts  the  air- 
stream  over  the  wing  and  aids  the  bird  in  txirning, 
banking,  and  wheeling  There  is  disagreement  as 
to  the  maximum  speeds  a<  hieved  by  birds  in  flight 
The  swift  is  considered  the  fastest  of  birds,  and  it  is 
said  often  to  reach  70  mi.  an  hour  while  procuring 
food  and  some  sa\  it  ( an  fly  up  to  well  over  100  mi 
an  hour  Most  birds  range  between  10  and  60  mi. 
an  hour  See  G  C.  Aymar,  Bird  Flight  (19,35), 
H  L  Williams,  Fundamentals  of  Aviation  (1946), 
Roland  Green,  Wina-Tinsi  the  Identification  of 
Birds  in  Flight  (1047),  G  W  Gray,  Frontiers  of 
Flight  (1948),  J  H  Storer,  The  Flight  of  Birds 
(1948) 

Flinck,  Govaert  (go'vart  flmgk),  1615-60.  Dutch 
portrait  and  genre  painter,  pupil  and  follower  of 
Rembrandt  In  such  notable  works  as  The  Bleasiny 
of  Jacob,  Celebration  of  the  Peace  of  Mtinster,  and 
Fete  of  the  (hvtc  Guards  (all  Amsterdam)  the  in- 
fluence of  IIIH  masted  is  predominant  Among  his 
bent  portraits  are  The  Man  with  a  Gray  Beard; 
Girl  (Louvre),  and  Portrait  of  a  Man  and  Woman 
(Rotterdam)  During  his  last  10  years  Flinck  en- 
deavored to  imitate  Rubens,  and  his  work  de- 
teriorated 

Flinders,  Matthew,  1774-1814,  English  naval  cap- 
tain and  hydrographer,  noted  for  his  charting  and 
coast  surveys  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  From 
1795  to  1799  and  again  in  1801-3  he  made  valuable 
maps  and  charts  of  the  waters  and  coast,  circum- 
navigating both  countries  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  perceive  and  correct  compass  errors 
caused  by  the  iron  ships  He  wrote  A  Voyage  to 
Terra  Australia  (1814)  W  M  Flinders  Petne 
was  hi»  grandson  See  biography  by  Sir  Ernest 
Scott  (1914)  and  fictionalized  biography  by  Er- 
nestine Hill  (1944) 

Flinders  Island  (802  sq  mi  ,  pop  85.3),  m  Bass 
Strait,  between  Tasmania  and  Australia,  largest  of 
the  Furneaux  Islands  It  produces  sheep,  butter 
and  tin 

Flinders  Petrie,  Sir  William  Matthew  see  PBTRIK 
Flinders  Ranges,  E  South  Australia,  extending  260 
mi  between  Lakes  Torrens  and  Frome  and  rising 
to  3,900  ft.  at  8t  Mary's  Peak  There  is  a  uranium- 
ore  mine  at  Mt  Painter  Tho  ranges  were  named 
for  Matthew  Flinders 

Flin  Flon  (flm'  fldn),  municipal  district  (1946  pop 
7,595),  W  Man  .  at  the  Sask  border  and  NNW  of 
The  Pas  It  is  a  mining  and  smelting  center  in  a 
region  producing  copper,  zinc,  silver,  gold,  and 
cadmium 

Flint,  Austin,  1812-86,  American  physician,  b  Peter- 
sham, Mass .  M  D.  Harvard,  1832.  He  practiced 
m  New  York  city,  whore  he  was  noted  as  a  diag- 
nostician and  as  an  authority  on  diseases  of  the 
chest  and  of  the  heart,  he  wrote  on  these  subjects 
and  was  also  author  of  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  (1866)  HIM  son,  Austin  Flint,  1836  1915, 
MD  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
1867,  was  a  founder  of  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College,  New  York  city,  and  was  professor  of 
physiology  there  (1861-98)  and  later  at  Cornell 
Umv  His  Physiology  of  Man  (6  vols.,  1866-75) 
and  Textbook  of  Human  Physiology  (1876)  were 
standard  works. 

Flint,  Timothy,  1780-1840,  American  author,  b 
North  Reading,  Mass.,  grad  Harvard,  1800,  and 
entered  the  ministry  As  a  missionary  he  traveled 
up  and  down  the  Mississippi  valley  from  1815  until 
1825  and  recorded  m  Rtcottwtiant  of  th«  Lent  Ten 
Year*  (1S26)  the  frontier  life  he  experienced.  Later, 
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while  principal  of  a  seminary  in  Louisiana,  he  pro- 


.».J  romant , „ 

(1826)  and  Arthur  denning  (1828),  immediately 
popular  but  now  forgotten.  From  1827  to  1830  be 
edited  the  Western  Monthly  Renew  in  Cincinnati 
His  vivid  Biographical  Memoir  of  Daniel  Boone 
(1833)  helped  the  growth  of  the  Boone  legend  See 
biography  by  J  E  Kirkpatrick  (1911) ,  introduction 
by  C.  H  Grattan  to  1932  reprint  of  Flint's  Recol- 
lection* 

Flint,  county,  Wales  see  FLINTSHIRE. 
Flint,  city  (pop  151,643),  co  seat  of  Genesee  co  ,  8 
Mich  .  on  the  Flint  river  and  NW  of  Detroit; 
settled  1819  tut  a  fur-trading  post  on  the  Bite  of  an 
Indian  village,  platted  1835,  mo  1855  Fur  trad- 
ing was  succeeded  by  lumbering  and  then  by  cart 
and  carriage  making  aa  Flint's  leading  industry 
Since  1904  it  has  been  one  of  the  chief  automobile 
centers  of  the  state.  Other  manufactures  include 
structural  steel  and  foundry  and  dairy  products 
Of  interest  are  the  Flint  Junior  College,  with  its 
museum  of  Indian  relics;  the  Frederick  Wright 
Collection,  antiques  and  curios;  the  Flint  Institute 
of  Arts,  the  General  Motors  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  a  state  school  for  the  deaf 
Flint,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  7,655,  1943 
estimated  pop  13,140),  Flintshire,  Wales,  NW  of 
Chester,  on  the  Dee  estuary.  The  castle,  of  the 
time  of  Edward  I,  was  the  scene  of  Richard  II's 
submission  to  Bolmgbroke  in  1399,  it  was  taken 
by  the  parliamentarians  in  1643  and  dismantled  in 
1647  There  are  coal  and  lead  mines  and  manu- 
factures of  paper,  rayon,  and  chemicals 
Flint,  river  rising  m  W  central  Georgia,  S  of  Atlanta, 
and  winding  southeast  and  southwest  c  285  mi  to 
the  southwestern  corner  of  the  state,  where  it  joins 
the  Chattahoochee  to  form  the  Apalachicola  at  the 
Fla  line  Navigable  to  Albany,  it  is  a  valuable 
source  of  water  power  Just  N  of  Chattahoochee, 
Fla  ,  a  new  dam  is  under  construction  in  1950 
flint,  a  variety  of  cryptocrystallme  QUARTZ,  com- 
monly occurring  in  rounded  nodules  Flints  are 
gray,  smoky  brown,  or  black  in  color,  when  found 
in  chalk  or  in  other  rocks  containing  lime  the 
nodules  frequently  have  a  white  coating  Flint  is 
translucent  to  opaque  It  was  early  used  by  primi- 
tive peoples  for  making  knives  and  spearheads  be- 
cause although  flint  is  very  hard  it  is  more  readily 
bhaped  than  stone,  edges  can  be  flaked  off  witn 
comparative  ease,  especially  those  of  freshly  dug 
pieces,  by  pressure  exerted  with  a  piece  of  stone 
or  bone  Since  it  is  not  chipped  by  pounding,  as 
stone  is,  sharper  edges  are  obtained  It  was  long 
used  with  steel  for  lighting  fires  and  later  for  setting 
off  the  powder  in  flintlock  firearms 
Flintshire  or  Flint,  county  (256  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop 
112,889,  1948  estimated  pop  138,300),  NE  Wales 
The  county  town  is  Mold,  the  chief  industrial 
( enter  is  Flint  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Irish  Sea  and  the  Dee  estuary  and  to  the  east  by 
Cheshire  The  upland  country  of  the  Clwydian 
Hills  is  devoted  to  pasturage,  while  the  fertile  val- 
leys (the  Dee  and  the  Clwyd)  are  given  over  to 
fanning  (oats  and  turnips).  The  county  is  rich  m 
deposits  of  coal,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  clay,  and 
limestone,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  pottery, 
chemicals,  and  artificial  silk  Watt's  Dyke  and 
Offa's  Dyke  cross  the  county  After  the  Norman 
Conquest  the  region  was  heavily  fortified  by  the 
lx)rder  lords  against  the  partially  conquered  Welsh 
Flintshire  today  IB  important  as  part  of  the  great 
British  industrial  area  centered  in  near-by  Lan- 
cashire. 

Flodden,  hill,  Northumberland,  England,  SE  of 
Coldstream,  Scotland  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
battle  of  Flodden  Field  (Sept  9,  1513),  in  which 
the  English  under  Thomas  Howard,  later  3d  duke 
of  Norfolk,  defeated  the  Scots  under  James  IV, 
who  was  killed  The  battle  is  described  in  Scott's 
Marmion 

flogging  see  CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT 
Flood,  Henry,  1732-91,  Irish  statesman.  Educated 
in  Dublin  and  at  Oxford,  he  entered  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  in  1759  and  allied  himself  with  Henry 
GRATTAN  in  attempting  to  gam  independence  for 
the  Irish  Parliament  He  lost  favor  with  the 
nationalists,  however,  when  he  accepted  (1775)  a 
position  in  the  government,  and  the  leadership  of 
the  nationalists  went  to  Grattan.  >  Although  Flood's 
demands  for  independence  were  more  radical  than 
Grattan 's,  he  opposed  the  cause  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, which  Grattan  favored.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  Irish  Parliament  in 
1782,  Flood  served  (1783-90)  in  both  the  English 
and  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  but  he  never 
regained  his  leadership 

Flood,  James  Clair,  1826-89,  American  silver  mag- 
nate, D.  New  York  city.  Having  been  apprenticed 
to  a  carriage  maker,  he  left  to  join  the  California 
gold  rush  in  1849.  The  following  year  he  returned 
to  New  York,  then  bought  a  farm  in  Illinois,  but 
in  1851  he  was  back  in  California.  In  partnership 
with  William  Shoney  O'Brien  he  operated  a  ialoon 
and  lunchroom  in  San  Francisco  until  1865,  when 
the  two  men  formed  a  successful  mining  partner- 
chip  with  J.  W.  Mackay  and  J.  G.  Fair  to  exploit 
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the  Comatock  Lode.   Bee  Oscar  Lewis,  The  Silver 
Kings  (1947). 

Flood,  m  the  Bible  see  DBLUOE. 
flood  plain,  level  land  along  the  lower  course  of  a 
large  river  formed  by  deposition  of  sediment  dur- 
ing floods  Flood  plains  are  sometimes  of  great  ex- 
tent Below  the  conflux  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi,  for  example,  the  flood  plains  have  a 
width  of  80  mi.  in  some  places  Other  rivers  with 
considerable  flood  plains  are  the  Nile,  Ganges, 
Danube,  Po,  and  most  of  the  rivers  of  China.  Flood 
plains  are  generally  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the 
country 

floods.  The  most  common  natural  causes  of  floods 
are  excessive  rainfall,  sudden  thaw,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  When  heavy  spring  rams  follow  a 
winter  of  heavy  snowfall,  floods  in  variably  occur 
Less  predictable  are  floods  caused  by  the  bursting 
of  a  levee  or  a  dam,  sea  waves  following  earthquake 
or  cyclone,  or  the  blocking  of  a  stream  by  a  glacier 
or  avalanche  (common  m  mountainous  regions)  or 
bv  a  mass  of  vegetation  (as  in  the  upper  course  of 
the  Nile  and  other  tropical  rivers)  and  the  subse- 
quent sudden  release  of  the  damtned-up  waters 
The  changing  of  the  course  of  an  old  river  often 
results  in  disastrous  flooding  China's  most  terrible 
floods  have  been  due  to  this  cause.  Next  to  the 
quantity  of  rainfall  the  type  of  stone  or  soil  forming 
the  river  bed  is  a  decisive  factor  in  the  frequency 
of  floods  Where  the  ground  is  pervious,  much  of 
the  precipitation  is  absorbed  and  the  danger  of  an 
Inundation  is  lessened  When  the  river  bed  is 
formed  by  impervious  bare  rock,  90  percent  of  the 
precipitation  runs  off,  the  average  runoff  being  only 
25  percent  Another  important  factor  in  reducing 
the  danger  of  floods  is  the  presence  of  vegetation 
The  most  important  means  of  protection  against 
floods  are  levees  (see  LEVEE)  or  dikes,  auxiliary 
outlets  to  be  opened  in  time  of  floods,  reservoirs 
near  the  headwaters  to  contain  surplus  drainage, 
and  reforestation  The  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  principal  tributaries — the  Ohio,  the  Missouri, 
the  Arkansas,  the  White,  the  Red,  and  the  Ouachi- 
ta — has  been  frequently  covered  by  floods  from 
Cairo,  111 ,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Its  early  levees 
(the  first  built  in  1717)  were  local,  but  in  1879  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission  was  appointed  to 
direct  flood  control  From  1935  the  U  S  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  been  m  charge  Other  means  of  con- 
trol used  m  the  basin  have  been  channel  improve- 
ment by  dredging,  cutoffs,  and  reservoirs  (of  which 
there  are  more  than  150)  One  of  the  objec  ts  of  the 
TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITT  is  flood  control  In 
1947  Congress  appropriated  money  for  a  10-year 
program  to  combat  floods  by  reforestation  and  the 
construction  of  reservoirs,  spillways,  and  leveee, 
the  start  was  made  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Missouri  m  Montana  and  North  Dakota.  The 
worst  floods  m  the  United  States  from  river  over- 
flow were  in  1913  on  the  Miami  river  (a  tributary 
of  the  Ohio),  affecting  Dayton,  Ohio,  especially,  in 
1927  on  the  Mississippi;  m  1935-36  on  the  Con- 
necticut and  other  New  England  rivers  In  the 
spring  of  1950,  floods  on  the  Red  River  of  the  North 
caused  great  damage  in  Winnipeg,  Man  ,  and  other 
cities.  The  Johnstown,  Pa  ,  flood  of  1889,  with  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  lives,  was  caused  by  the  break- 
ing of  a  mud  dam  above  the  city  Even  greater 
loss  of  life  occurred  (1900)  in  Galveston,  Texas, 
when  a  tidal  wave  engulfed  the  city  after  a  hurri- 
cane. The  hurricane  of  1938  on  the  New  England 
and  Long  Island  coasts  was  also  followed  by  a  tidal 
wave  Accounts  of  floods  which  destroyed  nearly 
all  life  are  found  in  the  mythology  of  many  peoples 
For  the  flood  described  in  the  Old  Testament,  see 
DELUGE.  The  earliest  continuous  records  of  flood 
heights  have  been  kept  of  the  Nile,  at  Cairo.  A 
flood  of  the  Tiber  was  recorded  in  413  B  C  Records 
of  floods  on  the  Danube  date  from  1000  The 
Netherlands,  dependent  on  its  dikes  for  protection 
from  inundation,  has  suffered  many  disastrous 
floods,  both  from  the  sea  and  from  the  Rhine  and 
Meuse  rivers.  See  A.  D  Frank,  The  Development 
of  the  Federal  Program  of  Flood  Control  on  the 
Mississippi  River  (1930);  H  K  Barrows,  Floods: 
Their  Hydrology  and  Control  (1948) 
floor,  lower  enclosing  surface  of  a  room  In  primi- 
tive dwellings  the  ground  itself,  often  tamped 
down,  was  used  for  the  purpose  Later  flat  stones 
were  laid  down,  and  this  developed  into  tile  and 
mosaic  floors  The  Romans  made  great  use  of  tile 
for  floors,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  elaborate 
mosaic  floor  coverings  are  found  in  Byzantine 
buildings.  Such  floors  were  made  by  setting  the 
pieces  directly  into  the  earth  With  multiple-story 
buildings  a  double  floor  was  developed,  in  which  a 
space  is  left  between  the  girders  and  beams  forming 
the  supports  and  the  actual  sohd  flooring  Wooden 
floors  are  most  common  in  dwellings,  they  were  in- 
troduced in  the  Renaissance  and  are  often  elabo- 
rate, as  in  parquet  floors,  where  short  wooden 
slabs — sometimes  in  contrasting  woods — are  ar- 
ranged hi  a  geometric  mosaic.  Concrete  floors, 
whose  chief  advantage  is  fireproofneas,  are  common 
in  commercial  buildings  such  as  factories  and  ware- 
houses. Aside  from  these  main  types  of  flooring, 
many  other  materials  are  used  The  Italian  Re- 
naissance introduced  terraxio,  a  mixture  of  cement 
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and  bits  of  marble;  floors  of  marble  are  used  in 


face,  sound  absorption,  and  temperature  insulation 

Flor,  Roger  de,  d  c.1306,  German  commander  of 
Spanish  mercenaries,  b  Italy  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  Knights  Templars  at  an  early  age 
became  a  member  of  the  order,  and  fought  at  ACRE 
(1291),  but  was  obliged  to  leave  the  order  when  ac- 
cused of  theft  He  subsequently  served  as  vice  ad- 
miral under  Frederick  II  of  Sicily  and  after  1302 
became  the  leader  of  a  band  of  Spanish  adven- 
turers who  entered  the  service  of  ANDRONICUS  II 
against  the  Turks  This  Catalan  company  won 
several  victories,  but  its  oppression  of  the  native 
population  led  to  Roger's  assassination  by  imperial 
order  His  followers  ravaged  the  neighboring  coun- 
tryside in  revenge,  migrated  into  Greece,  and  es- 
tablished the  duchy  of  Athens  (1311) 

Flora  [from  Latin, -flower],  Roman  goddess  of  flow- 
ers, identified  with  the  Greek  Chlons  Her  feast. 
Floralia,  April  28  -May  1,  was  celebrated  with  great 
license  Her  temple  was  near  the  Circus  Maximua 

Flora.  I  City  (pop  5,474),  SE  111 ,  near  the  Little 
Wabash,  E  of  Salem,  m  a  farm  area,  mo  1867 
Among  its  manufactures  are  dairy  products,  shoes, 
and  furniture  2  Town  (pop  1,468),  NW  Ind.,  8W 
of  Logansport  near  Delphi,  settled  1884,  mo.  1898 

Florala  (ndrfi'lu),  city  (pop  2,999),  S  Ala,  at  the 
Fla  lino,  in  a  farm  and  pine-lumber  area,  with 
large  sawmills 

Floral  Park,  residential  village  (pop  12,950),  on  W 
Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  near  Mmeola,  me  1908. 

Flora  Macdonald  College,  see  RED  SPRINGS,  N.C 

Flor  6*1 :  see  FRENCH  RE  VOLUTION  ART  CALENDAR. 

Florence,  William  Jermyn,  1831-91,  American  actor, 
whose  real  name  was  Bernard  Conlin,  b  Albany, 
NY  He  won  praise  m  such  roles  as  Bob  Briefly 
in  Twket-of -Leave-Man  and  Captain  Cuttle  in  an 
adaptation  of  Dickens's  Dombey  and  Son,  but  his 
best  portrayal  was  m  1861  an  Bardwell  Slote  m  TKt 
Mighty  Dollar,  which  he  often  repeated  A  charac- 
ter actor,  he  had  a  great  gift  for  dialect  and  imper- 
sonation 

Florence,  Ital  Fireme  (fergn'tsa),  city  (pop 
271,976,  with  suburbs  321,176),  capital  of  Tuscany, 
central  Italy,  on  both  banks  of  the  Arno,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines  Florence,  the  jewel  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  was  a  town  of  the  Roman 
Empire  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  gained  autonomy 
(c  1200),  and  Guelphs  and  Ghi belli nes  fought  over 
it  until  the  Guelphs  expelled  the  Ghi  belli  nes,  then 
split  into  their  own  warring  factions,  the  Blacks 
and  the  Whites,  best  remembered  because  Dante, 
a  Florentine,  was  banished  as  a  White  Guelph. 
Warfare  raged  too  with  other  cities,  notably  PISA, 
as  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  Florence  made 
their  own  fortunes  and  the  fortune  of  the  city;  the 
sale  of  Florentine  silks  and  wools  and  jewelry 
brought  almost  overpowering  wealth  Florence 
grew  m  war,  absorbing  Arezto,  Pistoia,  Volterra, 
and  Pisa  itself  The  turbulent  city,  become  a  city- 
atate,  fell  in  the  15th  cent  under  the  control  of 
Cosimo  de'  Medici,  a  wealthy  and  cultured  mer- 
chant Though  republican  forms  were  kept  until 
the  16th  cent ,  the  MEDICI  family  ruled,  and  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici,  who  ruled  from  1469  to  1492,  was 
able  to  put  down  the  PAZZI  CONSPIRACY.  Under 
him  and  his  successors  for  two  centuries  Florence 
was  the  golden  city,  with  a  well-nigh  incredible 
flowering  of  intellectual  and  artistic  fife — the  soul 
of  the  Renaissance  The  list  of  artists  working  in 
the  city  is  headed  by  Michelangelo,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Raphael,  and  Donatello  Poets  and  scholars 
abounded,  and  the  Accademia  della  Crusca  (see 

SOCIETIK8,  UCARNKD  AND  LITERARY)  WM  estab- 
lished Political  life  was  turbulent  The  Medici 
were  expelled  by  revolution,  the  fiery  SAVONAROL\ 
briefly  held  power,  and  MACHIAVBLLJ  was  a  diplo- 
matic representative  of  the  republic  The  revolt 
was  over  by  1612,  but  a  new  revolution  (1527-30) 
established  a  new  republic,  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  surrender  to  Emperor  Charles  V  after  heroic 
defense  Under  the  restored  Medici,  Florence  went 
on  expanding  and  controlled  most  of  Tuscany  In 
1509  Cosimo  I  de'  Medici  was  made  grand  duke, 
and  Florence  became  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  TUSCANY  The  grand  duchy,  ruled  by  the  house 
of  Hapsburg-Lorrame  after  the  extinction  (1737) 
of  the  Medici,  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia in  1860  Florence  was  the  capital  of  the  newly 
founded  kingdom  of  Italy  from  1865  to  1870  Most 
art  treasures  of  Florence  were  spared  in  the  Second 
World  War,  although  many  historic  buildings  were 
hit  and  parts  of  the  medie\  al  quarters  have  disap- 
peared Of  the  bridges  across  the  Arno.  all  were 
blown  up  except  the  famous  Ponte  Vecchio  It  is 
impossible  to  mention  here  all  of  the  city's  monu- 
ments, most  of  them  dating  from  the  13th,  14th, 
and  15th  cent  The  Gothic  Cathedral  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore  has  a  dome  by  BRUNBLLESCHI 
(1420-34) ,  near  by  are  the  campanile  designed  by 
GIOTTO  and  the  baptistery  with  the  famous  doors 
by  GHIBERTI  The  Church  of  Santa  Croce  is  the 
Florentine  pantheon  with  frescoes  by  Giotto  and 
other  artists  and  fine  works  by  the  DELLA  ROBBIA 
family,  ROSSBLLINO,  and  others  Santa  Mana 
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growth  of  various  industries  In 
minum  plant  was  built  A  stat 
is  here  2  Town  (pop  1,383),  co 
8  Am,  on  the  Gila  rivor  and 
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Novella  (1278-1360)  has  frescoes,  sculptured 
tombs,  and  fine  cloisters  Some  of  the  beat  works 
by  Fra  ANQBUOO  are  in  the  convent  of  St  Mark's, 
while  important  frescoes  by  MASACCIO  and  Filip- 
pino  LIPPI  adorn  the  Church  of  the  Carmine  San 
.Lorenzo  contains  Michelangelo's  tombs  of  the 
Medici  and  many  works  by  Donatello  The  im- 
posing Palasao  della  Signoria  (city  hall)  has  fres- 
coes by  Vasan,  near  by  is  the  Loggia  with  the 
Piraeus  of  CELLINI  The  Uim7i  and  the  Pitti 
Palace  house  some  of  the  richest  collections  of 
paintings  in  the  world  Behind  the  Pitti  Palace 
are  the  Boboh  gardens,  a  typical  example  of  Italian 
landscaping  architecture  The  Academy  art  mu- 
seum, the  BARGB-LLO,  and  the  Etruscan  museum  are 
also  of  primary  importance  Among  the  countless 
medieval  and  Renaissance  palaces  Or  San  Michele, 
fticcardi,  Strozzi.  and  Rucellai  deserve  special 
mention  On  a  hill  overlooking  the  citv  is  the 
basilica  of  San  Mmiato  (llth-13th  cent  )  The 
standard  work  of  recent  scholarship  13  Robert 
Davidsohn,  Veachichte  von  Florem  (4  vols  in  9, 
1896-1927)  See  G  F  Young,  The  Medici  (2  vols  , 
1909),  Pasquale  Villari,  Two  First  Centunes  of 
Florentine  History  (1894,  Eng  tr  ,  1894-95)  See 
also  works  of  the  Florentine  historians  MACHIA- 
VELLI  and  GUICCIARDINI  and  bibliography  under 
RENAISSANCE 

Florence.  1  City  (pop  15,043),  co  seat  of  Laudor- 
dale  co  ,  NW  Ala  ,  on  the  Tennessee  near  MUSCLE 
SHOALS  and  adjacent  to  Wilson  Dam,  laid  out  1818, 
me  1826  It  is  in  a  cotton  and  mining  area,  and 
power  from  Muscle  Shoals  has  stimulated  the 
growth  of  various  industries  In  1941  a  large  alu- 
state teachers  college 
,,  co  seat  of  Final  co  , 

8  Am,  on  the  Gila  rivor  and  SE  of  Phoenix; 
founded  1866,  me  1900  The  surrounding  area  is 
irrigated  from  the  San  Carlos  reservoir,  made  bv 
the  Coohdge  Dam  The  state  prison  is  near  by 
*  City  (pop  2,632),  S  central  Colo  ,  on  the  Ar- 
kansas river  above  Pueblo,  in  a  fruit,  coal,  and  oil 
area,  me  1887  4  City  (pop  1,329),  E  central 
Kansas,  NE  of  Wichita  and  on  the  Cottonwood,  m 
a  livestock  and  grain  area,  platted  1870,  me  1872 
It  has  stone  quarries  5  Hosiery-producing  village, 
W  central  Mass  ,  near  Northampton  It  was  a 
station  on  the  Underground  Railroad  until  1801 
6  City  (pop  16,054),  co  seat  of  Florence  co  ,  NE 
8  C  ,  ENE  of  Columbia  and  near  the  Pee  Dee 
nver,  founded  in  the  1850s  It  is  an  important 
focal  point  for  railroads  (with  repair  shops)  and  an 
industrial  and  trade  center  for  a  farm,  tobacco,  and 
livestock  area  During  the  Civil  War  it  was  a 
transportation  and  supply  point  and  served  as  the 
Bite  of  a  prison  camp  Near  by  are  a  national 
cemetery,  an  agricultural  experiment  station,  and 
the  state  industrial  school  for  boys 
Florence,  Council  of*  see  FERRARA-FLORENCE, 
COUNCIL  OF 

Florence  of  Worcester  (wdt»'stur),  d  1118,  English 
chronicler  A  monk  of  Worcester,  he  compiled  a 
Latin  chronicle  of  British  history,  the  Chronican  ex 
chronicis  The  earlier  part  of  the  account  is  based 
upon  the  work  of  other  chroniclers,  principally 
Mananua  Scotus  The  work  was  continued  by 
other  monks  after  Florence's  death 
Flores,  Juan  Jos6  (hwan'  hosu'  flo'ras),  1800-1864, 
president  of  Ecuador  (1830-34,  1839-45),  b  Puerto 
Cabello,  Venezuela  An  able  commander  under 
Bolivar  in  the  War  of  Independence,  Flores  led 
(1830)  the  secession  of  Ecuador  from  the  Colom- 
bian union  and  became  its  first  president  A  Con- 
servative who  supported  onti  cached  privileges,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  Church,  he  was  soon  opposed 
by  a  Liberal  opposition  under  ROCAFUEBTE,  who 
succeeded  him  as  president  Flores  was  twice  re- 
elected  but,  accused  of  dictatorial  ambitions,  was 
exiled  Returning  in  1860  with  GARC!A  MORENO, 
he  served  as  army  chief  until  his  death 
Flores  (fld'rfe,  Port  flfi'rfsh),  island,  in  the  N  At- 
lantic, the  most  westerly  of  the  Azores 
Flores  (fld'rSs),  island  (b,627  sq  mi  ,  pop  including 
offshore  islands  626,684),  East  Indonesia,  one  of 
the  Lesser  Sundae  It  is  W  of  Timor  Largely 
mountainous,  it  is  220  mi  long  and  40  mi  wide 
The  inhabitants  in  the  west  are  mainly  Malayans, 
those  in  the  east  are  Papuans  The  principal  prod- 
ucts are  sandalwood,  copra,  coffee,  rice,  beeswax, 
and  cinnamon  Ende  is  the  chief  town  and  port 
Flores  was  opened  to  trade  in  1618  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  The  Flores  Sea  is  north  of 
the  island  and  S  of  Celebes 

Floresville  (fl&'rfevll),  city  (pop  1,708).  co  seat  of 
Wilson  co  ,  S  Texas,  on  the  San  Antonio  river  and 
8E  of  San  Antonio  It  is  in  a  farm  region  that 
produces  especially  peanuts  and  watermelons 
Florey,  Sir  Howard  Walter,  1898-,  Australian  pa- 
thologist. He  was  educated  at  Adelaide  Univ.  and 
at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  and  returned  to  Oxford 
a*  professor  of  pathology  in  1935  Florey  shared 
the  1945  Nobel  Prize  in  Phyaiology  and  Medicine 
with  Sir  Alexander  Fleming  and  Ernst  B  Cham  for 
work  on  penicillin.  In  1939,  under  a  Rockefeller 
grant,  Florey  and  his  associates  began  work  on 
penicillin  and  proved  its  effectiveness  against  many 
harmful  bacteria  With  Dr.  Norman  Heatley, 
Florey  visited  the  United  States  in  1941  to  seek  aid 


690 

in  finding  a  method  of  producing  large  quantities 
of  penicillin. 

Florham  Park,  borough  (pop  1,609),  NE  N  J  ,  E  of 
Mornstown,  settled  1655,  mo  1899. 

Florian&polis  (nd'redna'palls),  city  (pop  25,253), 
capital  and  chief  port  of  Santa  Catarma  state,  SE 
Brazil,  on  Santa  Catarma  Island  It  is  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  suspension  bridge  Found- 
ed (1700)  as  Desterro  by  colonists  from  Sao  Paulo 
and  renamed  (1893)  for  Flonano  Peixoto,  it  is  to- 
day a  busy  commercial  city  in  a  rich  agricultural 
region  There  are  light  industries 

Florida  (flo'rldu),  state  (58,560  sq  mi  ;  1940  pop 
1,897,414,  1949  estimated  pop.  2,494,000),  ex- 
treme SE  United  States,  admitted  1845  as  the  27th 
state  (slaveholdmg)  TALLAHASSEE  is  the  capital, 
JACKSONVILLE,  MIAMI,  and  TAMPA  the  largest 
cities  Florida  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  on  the  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on 
the  north  by  Georgia  and  Alabama  (with  the  Per- 
dido  river  the  line  in  the  northwest)  A  long,  low 
peninsula,  it  is  in  the  south  separated  from  Cuba 
by  the  Straits  of  Florida  Entirely  within  the  tem- 
perate zone,  Florida  is  influenced  by  the  sur- 
rounding subtropical  waters,  the  pleasant  mild 
climate,  beautiful  scenery,  and  subtropical  plants 
and  animals  attract  many  tourists  and  winter 
residents  Though  the  state  is  best  known  for  its 
resorts  and  the  citrus  fruit  it  produces,  the  econ- 
omy, like  the  topography,  is  diversified  Truck, 
fruit,  and  vegetable  farming,  fishing,  lumbering 
and  production  of  naval  stores,  phosphate  mining 
(most  of  the  U  S  phosphates  come  from  Florida) , 


peoially  in  West  Florida  (see  WBBT  FLORIDA  CON- 
TROVERSY). British  traders  and  agents  still  had 
powerful  influence,  and  m  the  War  of  1812  Pensa- 
cola  was  a  British  base  until  captured  by  Andrew 
Jackson  in  1814  In  1819,  after  years  of  diplo- 
matic wrangling,  the  Adams-Oafs  treaty  provided 
for  the  sale  of  Florida  to  the  United  States  Of- 
ficial U  S  occupation  took  place  in  1821,  with 
Jackson  as  governor,  and  Florida,  with  its  present 
boundaries,  was  organized  as  a  territory  m  1822. 
Settlers  poured  in  from  the  neighboring  states, 
especially  into  the  area  around  the  newly  founded 
capital  of  Tallahassee  Here  flourished  a  plantation 
economy  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  South,  with 
cotton  and  tobacco  the  chief  crops  The  whites, 
gradually  expanding  southward,  displaced  the 
SEMINOLE  INDIANS,  and  a  group  of  Semmoles,  un- 
der OSCEOLA,  resisted  attempts  to  remove  them 
to  the  West  Indian  wars  seriously  impeded 
Florida's  development  Florida  seceded  on  Jan 
10,  1861  State  troops  took  the  navy  yard  at  Pen- 
sacola,  but  the  Federals  held  Fort  Pickens  (see 
PICKENB,  FORT)  and  in  1862-63  captured  tho 
coastal  cities  of  Fernandma,  Jacksonville,  St 
Augustine,  and  Tampa  Florida  gave  important 
supplies  to  the  Confederacy,  particularly  salt  and 
cattle  The  most  important  Civil  War  engagement 
fought  in  Florida  was  the  battle  of  OLUBTEE  (Feb 
20,  1864),  a  Confederate  victory.  Florida  suffered 
less  than  other  Southern  states  in  RECONSTRUC- 
TION days,  but  scalawags  and  carpetbaggers  con- 
trolled the  government  until  the  election  of  1876 
A  new  constitution  (1885),  under  which  the  state 


and  cattle  raising  are  the  principal  activities  Cities  is  still  governed,  replaced  the  Reconstruction  char- 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  besides  Jacksonville  and  ter  of  1868  Northern  capitalists  such  as  Henry  B 
Miami,  are  SAINT  AUGUSTINE  (the  oldest  in  the  Plant  and  Henry  M  FLAOLER  contributed  greatly 
nation),  WEST  PALM  BEACH,  and  KEY  WEST,  on  to  Florida's  modern  development  Their  railroads 
the  Gulf  are  Tampa,  SAINT  PETERSBURG,  and  PEN-  and  hotels  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  resort 
BACOLA  The  rolling,  pine-clad  hills  of  N  Florida  trade  Close  to  Cuba,  Florida  has  always  been 
rise  to  the  highest  part  of  tho  peninsula  (a  little 
more  than  300  ft  )  The  central  Florida  region 
abounds  m  lakes  and  has  ORLANDO  as  chief  city 
Most  of  8  Florida  is  covered  by  the  unique  EVER- 


.terested in  the  affairs  of  that  island  Cuban  revo- 
lutionaries leceivod  sanctuary  and  aid  in  Florida, 
and  tho  state  enthusiastically  supported  and  prof- 
ited economically  by  the  Spanish-American  War, 
in  which  Tampa  was  the  chief  U  S  base  Thedram- 
age  of  the  Everglades  was  also  important  to  the 
state's  progress  The  first  intensive  reclamation 
work  began  in  tho  administi  ation  of  Gov  Napoleon 

ui/uuticio  ^iKiibC7u  vj  came-!  <iuviKuku<i,  jws  uiawiy      B   BaowARD  (1905-9)  and  precipitated  one  of  the 
begins  with  Juan  PONCE  DE  LEON,  who,  seeking     state's  periodic  land  booms     The  most  famous  of 

'      •     -"  "•          these,  starting  after  the  First  Woi  Id  War,  iea(  hed 

its  peak  in  1925  when  land  values  reached  fantastic 
heights,  only  to  collapse  completely  the  following 
year  Like  other  states  Florida  weathered  the  de- 
pression with  tho  help  of  the  Federal  government, 
one  of  the  New  Deal  projects  was  the  FLORIDA 
SHIP  CANAL  In  the  TSecond  World  War,  Florida 
prospered  from  army,  navy,  and  air  force  installa- 
tions The  Univ  of  Florida,  at  Gainesville,  is  the 
state's  leading  institution  of  higher  education 
Others  are  the  Univ  of  Miami,  at  Coral  Gables, 
Florida  State  Univ  and  Florida  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  at  Tallahassee,  Rollins  College, ; 
at  Winter  Park,  Florida  Southern  College,  at  Lake- 
land, John  B  Stetson  Univ,  at  Do  Land,  Barry 
College,  at  Miami,  and  Bethune-Cookman  College, 


OLADES,  S  of  Lake  OKECHOBEE — the  region  and 
the  lake  rivaling  the  SAINT  JOHNS  river  (the  prin- 
cipal waterwav)  and  tho  FLORID*  KEYS  as  notable 
topographic  features  Though  the  peninsula  was 
doubtless  sighted  by  earlier  navigators,  its  history 
begins  with  Juan  PONCE  DE  LEON,  who,  seeking 
the  island  of  Bimini,  supposed  to  be  N  of  Cuba, 
landed  near  tho  site  of  St  Augustine  in  April,  1513 
He  claimed  for  Spain  what  he  thought  was  an 
island,  naming  it  Florida  probably  because  it  was 
then  the  Easter  season  (Pascua  fionda)  The  ex- 
peditions of  other  Spanish  adventurers,  notably 
Panfilo  do  NARVA  EZ  and  Hernando  DE  SOTO,  es- 
tablished tho  fact  that  Florida  was  not  un  island 
and  gave  Spam  her  claim  to  the  vast  region  now 
comprising  most  of  the  SE  United  States,  the  whole 
being  known  as  Florida  But  it  was  the  activity 
of  the  French  which  led  to  actual  Spanish  settle- 
ment In  May,  1562,  Jean  RIBAUT  discovered  the 
St  Johns  river,  and  two  years  later  Rene  de 
LAUDONNIEHE  built  Fort  Caroline  at  its  mouth 
Alarmed  at  this  encroachment,  Philip  II  conimis- 


sioned  Pedro  MLNKNDEZ  DE  AVILEB  to  drive  out      at  Daytona  Beach     See  Woodbury  Lowory,  The 


the  French,  which  he  did,  ruthlessly  With  Me- 
nendez,  founder  of  St  Augustine  (1565),  Spanish 
colonization  in  Florida  began  The  region  pre- 
sented difficulties,  with  no  precious  metals  to  spur 
conquest,  as  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  with  more  or  less 
infertile  soil  (Spanish  Florida  was  never  self-suffi- 
cient agriculturally),  and  with  Indians  not  in  the 
least  docile  However,  the  Spanish  were  com- 
pelled to  hold  it  because  of  its  strategic  situation 
athwart  the  Straits  of  Florida,  through  which  rich 
treasure  ships  from  the  south  sailed  for  Spam 
Soldiers  and  missionaries  (first  Jesuits  and  then 
Franciscans)  established  especially  thriving  posts 


Spanish  Settlements  within  the  Prtsent  Limits  of  the 
United  States,  1613-1561  (1901)  and  The  Spanish 
Settlements  within  the  Present  Limits  of  the  United 
States  Florida,  1W2-1674  (1905),  W  W  Davis, 
The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Florida  (1913), 
C  M  Brevard,  A  History  of  Florida  (1924-25), 
Federal  Writers  Project,  Florida  a  Guide  to  the 
Southernmost  State  (1939) ,  K  T  Abbey,  Florida- 
Land  of  Change  (1941),  Thomas  Barbour,  That 
Vanishing  Eden  a  Naturalist's  Florida  (1944),  S 
W  Martin,  Florida  during  the  Territorial  Days, 
1821-1846  (1946),  R  W  Patrick,  Florida  under 
Five  Flags  (1946) 


m  the  area  known  a?  Guale  (the  SEA  ISLANDS  and  Florida:  see  CONFEDERATE  CRUISERS 

coast  of  present  Georgia  and  South  Carolina)    But  Florida,  Straits  of,  SE  and  S  of  Florida,  between  the 

the  English,  energetically  expanding  their  Amen-  Florida  Keys  and  Cuba     The  Gulf  Stream  here 

can  colonial  holdings  after  1607,  threatened  Flon-  passes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Atlantic 

da     St   Augustine  was  several  times  attacked  by  Ocean 

English  corsairs  and  m  1702-3  was  besieged  by  Florida,  University  of,  at  Gainesville,  land-grant  and 

Gov  James  Moore  of  South  Carolina    The  estab-  state  supported,  chiefly  for  men,  chartered  and 

lishment  of  Georgia  and  its  steady  growth  under  opened  1853  as  a  seminary  at  Ocala,  Fia ,  moved 

James  E   OOLETHORPE,  who  defeated  (1742)  the  1906  after    •    •       •      •                      •     —     ~ 


.  .      PE,  who  defeated  (1742)  .... 

Spanish  in  the  battle  of  Bloody  Marsh  on  St 
Simons  Island,  made  Florida's  northern  boundary 
the  St  Marys  river  The  French,  operating  from 
their  posts  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  also  troubled 
the  hard-pressed  Spanish  The  Indian  fur  trade 
was  the  great  prize  in  this  struggle,  which  was  tied 
to  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  and  the  European 


state  schools  were  united  The  General 
College  (junior,  founded  1935)  pioneered  in  modern 
curriculum  and  guidance  plans  There  are  also  col- 
leges of  agriculture,  arts  and  sciences,  business  ad- 
ministration, education,  engineering,  and  law,  and 
physical  education,  health,  and  athletics,  schools  of 
architecture  and  allied  arts,  forestry,  and  pharmacy , 
and  the  P  K  Yonge  Demonstration  School  The 
Inter-American  Institute  and  the  state  museum 
are  here 


conflicts    Spain's  last-minute  entry  on  the  side  of 

France  against  England  in  the  Seven  Years  War     .... .  

cost  her  (1763)  Florida  St  Augustine  and  Pensa-  Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at 
cola  weie  made  the  respective  capitals  of  East  Tallahassee,  Negro,  land-grant  and  state  sup- 
Florida  and  West  Florida.  Under  the  British  ported,  coeducational;  chartered  and  opened  1887 
(1763-83),  the  Flondas  made  great  economic  prog-  as  a  normal  school,  renamed  1909  It  has  divisions 
resa  The  influx  of  English  settlers  reached  a  peak  of  agriculture,  education,  home  economics,  liberal 
in  the  American  Revolution  when  Tories  flocked  arts  and  sciences,  nurses'  training  and  health,  and 
to  the  region  from  the  north  Patriot  forces  twice  mechanic  arts 

attempted  invasion,  but  on  the  whole  the  Flondas  Floridahlanca  or  Florida  Bltnca,  Jos6  Moftino,  conde 

were  little  touched  by  the  war    By  the  terms  of  de  (h6s&'  monyC'nO  kon'da  da  fl6rfi'dha  blang'ka), 

the  Treaty  of  Pans  in  1783,  they  were  returned  to  1792-1808,  Spanish  statesman    After  the  expulsion 

Spam,  but  her  hold  was  extremely  tenuous,  es~  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spam  (1767)  he  was  sent  to 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facet  pafe  1. 


Rome  as  ambassador  to  obtain  the  papal  suppres- 
sion of  the  Society  of  Jesus  He  was  ennobled 
(1773)  for  the  success  of  his  mission  In  1777 
Charles  III  appointed  him  premier.  Under  Flon- 
dablanoa  absolutism  reached  its  peak,  but  his  in- 
ternal reforms,  especially  financial,  were  beneficial 
and  the  economic  life  of  the  country  was  greatly 
improved  He  made  peace  and  economic  treaties 
with  the  Turks  and  with  Morocco  and  reached 
agreement  with  Portugal,  but  was  reluctantly 
drawn  into  war  with  England  in  the  American 
Revolution  He  adopted  a  reactionary  policy 
toward  the  French  Revolution  and  advocated  a 
coalition  against  France  A  few  years  after  the 
accession  of  Charles  IV  the  rise  of  Oodoy  led  to 
Flondablnnca's  dismissal  (1792)  He  was  im- 
prisoned for  three  years  During  the  French  in- 
vasion (see  PENINSULAR  WAR),  Flondablanca  be- 
came (1808)  president  of  the  Central  Junta,  but 
he  died  shortly  after  moving  to  Seville 
Florida  Keys,  long  chain  of  small  coral  and  limestone 
islands  or  reefs,  forming  the  southern  tip  of  Florida. 
Between  them  and  the  mainland  of  Florida  lies 
Florida  Bay,  while  the  Straits  of  Florida  separate 
them  from  Cuba  Many  of  the  islands  are  habit- 
able, the  best  known  are  Key  Largo,  Saddle  Bunch 
Keys,  and  Key  West,  on  which  is  the  city  of  Key 
West  They  are  noted  for  their  commercial  fisheries 
and  for  their  resorts  In  Sept ,  1935,  the  keys 
were  swept  by  a  hurricane  which  took  many  lives 
and  destroyed  thousands  of  homes  and  many  miles 
of  highway  and  railroad  Most  of  them  are  joined 
to  the  mainland  by  a  highway  (passable  since  1938, 
formally  opened  1944),  replacing  the  railroad  de- 
stroyed in  the  1936  hurricane 

Florida  Ship  Canal,  planned  to  follow  a  sea-level 
route  across  N  Florida  from  the  Atlantic  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St  Johns  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
near  Port  Inglis,  via  the  St  Johns,  Oklawaha,  and 
Withlacoochee  rivers  The  canal  was  to  be  c  200 
mi  long,  at  least  30  ft  deep,  and  from  250  to  400 
ft  wide  Work  was  started  in  Sopt  ,  1935,  with 
$5,000,000  of  Federal  relief  funds,  and  was  aban- 
doned after  Congress  refused  in  March,  1936,  to 
make  grants  for  the  project 

Florida  Southern  College,  at  Lakeland,  Methodist, 
coeducational,  chattered  and  opened  1886,  long 
known  as  Southern  College  It  has  a  citrus  labora- 
tory and  u  nonsectarian  religious  center,  with 
buildings  designed  by  Flank  Lloyd  Wright 
Florida  State  University,  at  Tallahassee,  coeduca- 
tional, chartered  and  opened  1905  as  Florida  State 
College  for  Women,  renamed  1947  It  has  a  college 
of  arts  and  sciences  and  schools  of  education,  homo 
economics,  library  science,  and  music 
Florio,  John  (flo'reo),  1553'~1G25,  English  author, 
b  London,  of  Italian  paientage  He  is  chiefly  re~ 
membcied  for  his  famous  tianslation  (1603)  of  the 
essays  of  Montaigne  He  wrote  works  on  Italian 
grammar  and  compiled  an  Italo-Enghsh  dictionary, 
A  World  of  Words  (1598)  See  F  A  Yates,  John 
Florio  (1934) 

Flons,  Frans  (frans'  flo'rts),  c  1617-1570,  Flemish 
painter,  son  of  an  Antwerp  stonecutter  His  real 
name  was  Frans  do  Vnendt  He  studied  in  Liege 
and  Rome  Returning  to  Antwerp  in  1540,  he 
opened  a  large  Hchool  and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
William  of  Orange  and  of  many  Flemish  and  Span- 
ish notables  Flons  exemplifies  the  overpowering 
influence  of  Italy  on  many  Flemish  painters  of  his 
period,  the  so-called  mannerists  Although  he  was 
a  good  painter,  with  an  excellent  gift  for  composi- 
tion, his  work  suffers  from  artificiality  Character- 
istic aie  his  Last  Judgment  (Brussels),  Lot  and  His 
Daughters  (Dresden) ,  and  Fall  of  the  Kebellious  An- 
gels  (Antwerp)  In  addition  to  such  ambitious 
figuio  compositions,  Flons  produced  several  excel- 
lent poi  traits  and  etchings 

Florissant,  city  (pop  1,369),  E  Mo  ,  on  the  Missouri 
river  and  near  St  Louis  It  was  settled  by  the 
French  in  1785  and  called  St  Ferdinand  later  by 
the  Spanish ,  its  present  name  was  made  official  in 
1939  The  Church  of  St  Ferdinand  (1821)  and 
other  old  buildings  remain  The  Jesuit  St  Stan- 
islaus Seminary  (1823)  was  rebuilt  m  1840-49,  here 
Father  De  Smet  was  ordained  in  1827 
Flossmoor,  village  (pop  1,270),  NE  111 ,  a  suburb 

of  Chicago,  me   1924 

flotation  process,  in  metallurgy,  a  process  for  the 
concentration  of  an  ore  before  treatment  to  extract 
its  metal  The  crude  ore  is  ground  to  a  fine  powder 
and  mixed  with  water,  oil,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
acid  When  air  is  blown  through  the  mixture,  a 
froth  of  oil  is  formed  on  top  which  holds  the  miner- 
al ,  the  waste  material  (gangue)  settles  to  the  bot- 
tom The  froth  is  skimmed  off,  upon  distillation 
the  oil  vaporizes  and  the  mineral  la  left  behind 
Copper  sulphide  ore  is  effectively  concentrated  by 
this  method 

FlOtner  or  Flettnor,  Peter  (pa'tur  flut'nur,  flfeVnur), 
c  1485-1546,  Gorman  medalist  and  craftsman,  pos- 
sibly Swiss  by  birth  He  was  active  in  decorative 
sculpture,  wood  carving,  and  lesser  crafts,  making 
medals  and  plaques  and  furnishing  designs  for 
silversmiths  He  was  in  Nuremberg  by  1522  and 
did  most  of  his  work  there  Flotner  is  now  re- 
garded as  a  pioneer  of  the  German  Renaissance 
His  Kunstbuch  was  published  in  1549  In  the 
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Metropolitan  Museum  are  five  of  his  bronze 
plaques  illustrating  biblical  episodes 
Flotow,  Friedrich  von  (fre'drikh  fun  flS'to),  1812- 
83,  German  operatic  composer  Of  his  29  operas 
only  Alessandro  Stradella  (1844)  and  Martha  (1847) 
remain  popular 

flotsam,  jetsam,  and  ligtn  (flot'sum,  jeVsum,  ll'gun) 
[O.Fr  J,  in  maritime  law,  goods  lost  at  sea  as  dis- 
tinguished from  WRECK,  those  goods  which  tome 
to  shore  The  goods  whi<  h  remain  floating  on  the 
surface  are  called  flotsam  (or  floatsam  or  flotsan), 
while  jetsam  refers  to  goods  thrown  overboard 
which  sink  and  remain  under  water  Ligan  (or 
lagan)  (l&'gun)  designates  those  goods  which  go 
down  with  a  vessel  or  which  are  sunk  in  the  sea 
and  have  a  buoy  or  floating  object  attached  to 
them  as  a  mark  of  ownership  or  in  order  that  they 
may  be  found  again  Such  goods  found  by  other 
persons  must  bo  returned  to  the  owner,  while 
flotsam  and  jetsam  must  be  returned  only  if  the 
owner  makes  a  proper  claim  The  rules  of  SALVAGE 
apply  to  all  three  tvpes  of  goods  See  JETTISON 
flounder,  name  applied  sometimes  to  any  FLATFISH 
(except  the  true  soles  of  Europe)  and  sometimes 
restricted  to  certain  members  of  one  family  (Pleu- 
ronectidao)  The  under  side  of  the  flattened  body 
is  whitish,  and  the  upper  side  is  usually  some  shade 
of  brown  or  olive,  often  mottled  Many  species 
can  change  their  color  and  pattern,  apparently  at 
will,  to  blond  with  their  background  Flounders 
are  found  mostly  in  salt  water  but  also  swim  up 
rivers  They  are  abundant  in  North  American 
waters  and  in  parts  of  Europe  Many  are  also 
called  flukes  The  delicate  white  flesh  is  much  used 
for  food,  when  boned  it  is  often  marketed  as  sole 

flour,  finely  ground,  usually  sifted,  meal  of  GRAIN, 
such  as  wheat,  rye,  corn,  rice,  or  buckwheat,  of 
farinaceous  plants,  such  as  the  potato,  and  of 
cassava,  peas,  beans,  and  peanuts  In  particular  it 
signifies  finely  ground  and  bolted  flour  of  WHEAT, 
which  forms  the  largest  proportion  ot  all  flour 
milled  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Western 
Europe  MILLET  and  DURRA  are  ground  in  India 
and  China  Rye  is  much  used  for  BREAD  in  N 
Europe,  buckwheat  in  the  Netherlands  and  Russia, 
and  corn  in  the  United  States  Rico  may  bo  used 
for  bread  in  combination  with  other  grains  richer 
in  GLUTEN  Wheat  and  rye  flour  can  be  used  in 
baking  leavened  bread,  as  they  contain  gluten  in 
sufficient  amount  to  retain  the  gas  formed  by  the 
action  of  yeast  Corn  flour,  rich  in  fats  and  starches, 
is  a  favorite  for  making  quick  breads  True  graham 
or  whole-wheat  flour  contains  the  whole  grain, 
unbolted  It  will  not  keep  long,  as  the  germ  con- 
tains fats  and  ferments  which  cause  deterioration 
when  exposed  to  the  mr  Some  graham  flour  is 
made  by  adding  bran  to  low-grade  flour  Wheat 
flour  is  separated  into  grades  bv  nulling  In  the 
United  States,  patent  flour,  freed  of  the  bran  and 
most  of  the  germ,  is  the  highest  grade,  clear  flour  is 
the  second  grade,  and  red  dog,  a  low-grade  residue, 
is  used  for  animal  feed  and  in  paste  and  sizing 
"Straight"  flour  is  a  mixture  of  patent  and  clear 
grades  The  composition  of  flour  depends  on  the 
type  of  wheat  and  the  milling  processes,  gluten 
is  the  chief  protein,  starch  the  principal  carbo- 
hydrate, although  some  sucrose,  invert  sugar,  and 
dextrin  may  be  present  Gluten,  or  diabetic,  flour 
has  much  of  the  starch  removed  On  the  market 
are  prepared  flours,  such  as  the  self-rising,  which 
contains  a  leavening  agent,  and  numerous  cake, 
pancake,  and  pastry  mixes  requiring  only  the  ad- 
dition of  water  Flour  improves  up  to  six  months  if 
stored  under  conditions  permitting  the  enzyme  ac- 
tion which  gives  better  baking  qualities  Good 
flour,  rich  in  gluten,  has  a  creamy  color  and  ad- 
hesive quality  Since  1908  the  United  States  re- 
quires that  bleached  flours  bo  so  labeled  Although 
bleaching  by  the  proper  methods  is  not  harmful,  it 
may  conceal  the  use  of  inferior  flours  See  S  C 
Prescott  and  B  E  Proctor,  Food  Technology 
(1937),  P  A  Amos,  Processes  of  Flour  Manufacture 
(rev  ed  ,  1938) 

Flourens,  Pierre  (Marie  Jean  Pierre  Flourens)  (pycr' 
flooraV),  1794-1867,  French  physiologist  He  dem- 
onstrated the  respiratory  <  enter  in  the  medulla  and 
the  function  of  the  cerebellum  in  muscular  coordi- 
nation and  studied  bone  formation  He  was  long  a 
professor  at  the  College  de  France 

Flower,  Beniamin  Orange,  1858-1918,  Ameiican 
editor,  b  Albion,  111  ,  grandson  of  George  Flower 
He  established  the  Amencan  Spectator  (1886)  in 
Boston  and  founded  the  Arena  (1889),  merging  the 
two  and  editing  them,  except  for  a  few  years,  until 
1909  The  Arena,  a  leading  liberal  publication, 
played  a  large  role  in  the  muckraking  era  of  maga- 
zine journalism,  supporting  such  new  writers  as 
Stephen  Crane,  Upton  Sinclair.  Frank  Norns,  and 
Jack  London,  not  so  much  by  literary  agreement  as 
by  moralistic  enthusiasm  From  1909  to  1911 
Flower  edited  the  Twentieth  Century  Magatine  and, 
convinced  that  Roman  Catholicism  endangered 

f  democracy,  spent  his  later  years  conducting  a  bit- 

.  ter  anti-Catholic  crusade  through  a  paper  called 
the  Menace 

Flower.  George,  1788-1862,  pioneer  settler  of  Illi- 
nois, b  Hertfordshire,  England.  He  toured  the 
United  States  in  1816,  and  Flower  and  his  friend 
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Morris  Birkbeck  undertook  a  huge  settlement 
scheme  in  Edwards  co  ,  111  The  two  fell  out,  but 
much  land  was  settled  and  Albion,  III ,  was  found- 
ed Flower  wrote  History  of  the  English  Settlement 
in  Edwards  County  (published  bv  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society,  1882).  He  was  later  prominent  in 
the  fight  against  legalizing  slavery  in  Illinois. 

Flower,  Richard,  1761-1829,  British  settler  in  the 
United  States,  father  of  George  Flower  He  emi- 
grated (1818)  to  Illinois,  to  the  settlement  founded 
by  his  son  and  Morns  Birkbeck  When  William 
Cobbott  criticized  the  settlement,  Flower  answered 
in  his  Letter*  from  Illinois  (1822) 

Flower,  Roswell  Pettibone,  1835-99,  American  pol- 
itician, U  S  Congressman  (1881-83,  1889-91)  and 
governor  of  New  York  (1892-94),  b  Theresa  (near 
Alexandria  Bay),  NY  He  removed  m  1869  to 
New  York  city,  where  he  became  a  prosperous  se- 
curities broker  and  a  Democratic  political  leader 
His  election  to  Congress  in  the  "golden  canvass" 
against  William  Waldorf  Astor  in  1881  and  his 
election  to  the  governorship  of  New  York  over  J  8. 
Fassett  in  1891  were  both  accomplished  with  the 
help  of  Tammany  and  were  generally  regarded  as 
triumphs  of  corruption  at  the  polls 

flower,  name  for  the  specialized  part  of  a  plant 
containing  the  sexual  organs,  commonly  applied  to 
SEED  plants  only  A  flower,  then,  contains  the 
organs  of  reproduction  of  one  or  both  sexes,  sur- 
rounded usually  by  showy  parts  (inconspicuous  in 
some)  and  normally  producing  seed  Flowers  vary 
considerably,  but  a  typical  one  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing parts,  beginning  with  the  outermost  the 
CALYX,  made  up  of  green  sepals,  the  COROLLA,  com- 
posed of  colored  petals,  the  stamens,  which  bear 
the  powdery  POLLEN — the  male  element  of  flowers, 
and  the  pistil  or  pistils  at  the  base  of  which  is  the 
ovary  containing  the  egg  or  female  clement  After 
the  transfei  of  the  pollen  to  a  pistil  (known  as 
POLI  INATION)  a  tube  from  the  pollen  grain  grows 
down  the  mbide  of  the  pistil  and  causes  fertilization 
of  the  egg  From  this  fertilization  FRUIT  and  seed 
develop  Both  sexes  may  be  borne  m  a  single  flower 
or  sepai  ated  in  different  flowers  Among  the  vari- 
ations in  the  types  of  flowers  is  that  found  in  the 
composites,  a  very  large  group  of  plants  of  which 
the  daisy  is  a  member  In  this  group  what  appears 
to  be  a  single  flower  is  in  reality  a  head  of  many 
small  flowers  The  outer  ring  of  petalliko  flowers 
are  called  ray  flowers  and  are  often  sterile  The 
central  portion  of  the  head  is  composed  of  disk 
flowers,  very  small  tubular  florets  containing  nearly 
always  both  kinds  of  sex  organs  Another  type  of 
flower  ih>  that  represented  by  the  Jaek-m-the-pulpit, 
dogwood,  and  pomsettiaf  which  have  many  small 
and  inconspicuous  true  flowers  surrounded  by  a 
showy  bract  or  bracts — the  whole  commonly  called 
a  "flower  "  The  color,  fragrance,  and  form  of  flowers 
have  made  them  from  earliest  times  of  aesthetic 
value  to  man  Their  arrangement  for  decoration  is 
a  studied  art  m  Japan  Their  fragrance  has  been 
utilized  in  PERFUME  A  "language  of  flowers"  was 
formeily  popular  for  sending  messages,  usually  of 
amorous  intent,  the  flowers  selected  conveying  a 
definite  meaning,  in  the  19th  cent  several  books 
were  written  on  this  subject  Flowers  have,  of 
coin  be.  long  been  glorified  in  the  ai  ts,  and  they  have 
occurred  as  emblematic  devices  in  heraldry  (ROSE), 
in  religion  (LOTUS),  and  in  politics  (VIOLET)  Most 
countries  have  some  one  flower  considered  or  pro- 
claimed emblematic  of  that  country  Among  these 
national  floral  emblems  ore  edelweiss  (Switzerland), 
cornflower  (Germany),  lotus  (Egypt),  forget-me- 
not  (Alaska),  fleur-de-lis  (Fiance),  ro*e  (England), 
and  thistle  (Scotland)  There  has  been  no  one 
flower  selected  to  lepresent  the  United  States  For 
the  flowers  of  the  various  states  of  the  United 
States,  see  STATIC  FLOWERS  See  R  J  Pool,  Flowers 
and  Flowering  Plants  (1929) 

flowering  almond,  ornamental  spung-bloommg  shrub 
of  the  genus  Amygdalus  (or  Prunus),  not  the  true 
almond  but  closely  related  to  the  plum,  cherry,  and 
apricot  and  hardy  except  in  the  northernmobt  states 
The  pink  or  white  blossoms  usually  appear  before 
the  leaves  and  cover  the  bush,  double-flowered  kinds 
are  most  often  seen  Thei  e  are  several  other  shrubs, 
somewhat  similar  in  appearance,  that  aie  known  as 
flowering  almond 

flowering  maple   see  ABUTILON 

flowering  quince,  plants  of  the  genus  Chaenomdea 
(sometimes  Cydonia) ,  Asiatic  shrubs  cultivated  elae- 
whei  e  for  the  eorlv-spnng  flowers  The  best  known, 
a  fairly  hardy  spiny  bush  called  also  Japanese 
quince  and  japonica,  has  glossy  leaves  and  waxy 
blossoms  usually  in  shades  of  red  The  yellowish 
fiuits  are  sometimes  used  in  preserves 

Floyd,  John  Buchanan,  1807-63,  U  S  Secretary  of 
War  (1857-00)  and  Confederate  general,  b  Smith- 
field,  Va,  grad  South  Carolina  College,  1829. 
After  failing  as  a  lawyer  and  cotton  planter  in 
Arkansas,  he  returned  to  Virginia  and  practiced 
law  at  Abuigdou  He  served  in  the  state  assembly 
(1847-48,  1855)  and  was  governor  (1849-52)  His 
cabinet  post  was  a  reward  for  aiding  in  Buchanan's 
election  Though  a  states'  rights  man,  Floyd  op- 
posed secession.  However,  he  maintained  that 
Major  Robert  Anderson's  removal  from  Fort 
Moultne  to  Fort  SUMTBR  m  Charleston  harbor  was 
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contrary  to  his  orders.  When  Buchanan  refused  to 
allow  him  to  order  Anderson  back  he  resigned 
(Deo.)  and  became  an  ardent  secessionist  The 
President,  meanwhile,  had  requested  his  resigna- 
tion because  of  irregular  and  unauthorized  prac- 
tices m  the  War  Dept ,  which  involved  an  apparent 
loss  of  $870,000  Feeling  was  bitter  against  him  in 
the  North,  although  the  belief  that  before  he  re- 
signed he  conveniently  transferred  large  quantities 
of  arms  to  Southern  arsenals  has  since  been  dis- 
counted However,  his  inefficient  administration 
of  the  War  Dept  certainly  was  no  help  to  the  Union 
later  As  a  Confederate  brigadier  general  in  the 
Civil  War,  serving  first  under  Lee  in  the  western 
section  of  Virginia,  Flovd  was  equally  incompetent 
After  his  defeat  at  Fort  DONBLSON,  Jefferson  Davis, 
who  nursed  an  old  quarrel  with  Floyd,  promptly 
removed  him  from  command 

Floyd,  William,  1734-1821,  American  Revolutionary 
patnot.  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
b  Brookhaven.  N  Y  He  served  (1774-77,  1778- 
83)  in  the  Continental  Congress  and  later  was  a 
U  S  Congressman  from  New  York  (1789-91) 

Floydada  (floida'du),  town  (pop  2,726),  co  seat  of 
Floyd  co  ,  NW  Texas,  NE  of  Lubbock  on  the  Llano 
Estacado,  settled  c  1880,  mo  1909  The  region 
produces  grain  sorghums,  alfalfa,  wheat,  cotton, 
poultry,  and  dairy  products 

Fludd  or  Flud,  Robert  (both  fltid),  1574-1637,  Eng- 
lish mystic  philosopher  Educated  at  Oxford  and 
on  the  Continent,  he  became  a  London  physician 
Re  made  many  scientific  experiments  ana  is  s&id  to 
have  invented  the  barometer  From  his  study  of 
Paracelsus  he  arrived  at  the  theory  that  spiritual 
and  physical  truth  are  identical  His  mystical 
pantheism  centered  about  God  as  the  all-pervading 
form  of  which  the  world  and  man  are  manifesta- 
tions Gassendi,  Kepler,  and  others  attacked  his 
doctrines  Fludd,  in  several  works,  defended  the 
Rosicrucians  His  major  works  included  Ulnueque 
coami  minons  et  majons  techmca  historw  (1617-21) 
and  Philoeophia  Moysaica  (1638,  Eng  tr  ,  Moaatoull 
Philosophy,  1659)  See  A  E  Waite.  The  Real 
Hiftory  of  the  Roncrucwns  (1887) ,  J  B  Craveu. 
Robert  Fludd,  the  English  Rosicrucian  (1902) 

fluke,  parasitic  flat  worm  which  belongs  to  the  class 
Trematoda  of  the  phylum  Platyhelmmthes  In 
parts  of  the  Orient,  humans  may  become  infested 
with  a  liver  fluke  bv  eating  raw  fish  and  with  a  lung 
fluke  from  raw  crabs  Blood  flukes  are  widely 
prevalent  in  Egypt  and  are  found  in  parts  of  tropi- 
cal America  They  may  enter  the  human  body  in 
drinking  water  or  may  penetrate  the  skin  of  bath- 
ers Intestinal  flukes  attack  man  and  pigs  The 
cause  of  liver  rot,  a  fatal  condition  of  sheep  and 
other  herbivorous  animals,  is  the  liver  fluke  Fasciola 
hepatica  Like  many  other  flukes  it  spends  part  of 

its  life  in  another  animal,  a  species  of  snail  For 
the  flatfish  sometimes  known  as  a  fluke,  see 
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flume*  see  SLUICE 

fluorescence  (floo'ure'suns) ,  luminescence  in  which 
light  of  a  visible  color  is  emitted  from  a  substance 
under  stimulation  or  excitation  bv  light  waves  of 
certain  lengths  and  by  some  other  means  The 
light  is  given  off  only  while  the  stimulation  con- 
tinues, in  this  it  differs  from  the  phenomenon  of 
phosphorescence,  in  which  light  continues  to  be 
emitted  after  the  excitation  bj  other  radiation  has 
ceased  Fluorescence  of  certain  rocks  and  other 
substances  had  been  observed  for  hundreds  of  years 
before  its  nature  was  understood  Probably  the 
first  to  explain  it  was  Sir  George  G  Stokes,  who 
named  the  phenomenon  after  fluonte,  a  strongly 
fluorescent  mineral  Stokes  is  credited  with  dis- 
covering (1852)  that  fluorescent  e  can  be  induced  m 
certain  substances  by  stimulation  with  ultraviolet 
light  He  formulated  Stokes' s  law,  which  states 
that  the  wave  length  of  the  fluorescent  light  is  al- 
ways greater  than  that  of  the  exciting  radiation 
(there  are,  however,  some  exceptions)  Later  it  was 
discovered  that  certain  organic  and  inorganic  sub- 
stances can  be  made  to  fluoresce  bv  activation  not 
only  with  ultraviolet  light  but  also  with  visible 
light,  infrared  radiation,  X  rays,  radio  waves, 
cathode  rays,  friction,  heat,  pressure,  and  some 
other  excitants.  P  luorescent  substances,  sometimes 
also  known  as  phosphors,  are  used  in  paints  and 
coatings,  but  their  chief  use  is  in  fluorescent  light- 
ing. A.  E  Becquerel  constructed  a  fluorescent 
lamp  and  described  (1867)  the  preparation  of  fluo- 
rescent tubes  basically  similar  to  those  made  today 
Thomas  A.  Edison  also  developed  a  fluorescent 
lamp.  Considerable  progress  in  developing  fluores- 
cent lighting  was  made  in  several  European  coun- 
tries, and  during  the  1920s  high-voltage  fluorescent 
tubes  were  used  in  advertising  signs.  In  the  United 
States  the  first  practical  hot-cathode,  low-voltage, 
incandescent  lamp  was  marketed  in  1938  This  is 
the  form  of  lamp  commonly  used.  It  consists  of  a 
long,  sealed  glass  tube  with  an  electrode  at  each 
end ,  argon  gas  and  a  small  amount  of  mercury  are 
contained  within  the  tube  The  inside  surface  of 
the  tube  is  coated  with  a  mixture  of  fluorescent 
powders,  and  when  an  electric  discharge  is  main- 
tained through  the  mercury  vapor  the  ultraviolet 
light  thus  produced  is  absorbed  by  the  fluorescent 
coating,  and  as  a  result  of  this  excitation  visible 
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light  is  emitted  The  fluorescent  powders  are  pre- 
pared either  from  fluorescent  minerals  or,  less  com- 
monly, by  synthesis  Different  colors  of  light  are 
obtained  by  mixing  powders  in  varying  propor- 
tions Among  the  powders  used  are  silicates  (often 
zinc  silicate  and  zinc  beryllium  silicate)  and  wolf- 
ramates  (or  tungstates)  The  design  of  the  lamps 
varies  somewhat  according  to  use.  Soon  after  the 
hot-cathode  fluorescent  lamp  came  into  use  the 
more  general  use  of  cold-cathode  fluorescent  tubing 
(previously  used  chiefly  m  outdoor  advertising 
signs)  was  promoted,  but  it  is  employed  less  com- 
monly than  the  hot-cathode  lamps.  Fluorescent 
lighting  is  widely  used  in  factories,  offices,  stores, 
public  buildings,  and  homes 

fluorine  (fldo'uren,  -rln) ,  the  most  active  nonmetallic 
element  (symbol  — F;  for  physical  constants,  see 
ELKUBNT,  table),  a  yellowish,  poisonous,  and  high- 
ly corrosive  gas  It  is  a  member  of  the  HALOGEN 
family  of  elements  It  combines  actively  without 
the  application  of  heat  with  most  other  elements  ex- 
cept chlorine,  helium,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  the 
inert  gases  (argon,  neon,  krypton,  xenon)  It  at- 
tacks gold,  copper,  and  platinum  very  slightly 
With  hydrogen  it  forms  hydrogen  fluoride,  and  the 
water  solution  is  known  as  hydrofluoric  acid  Be- 
cause of  its  activity  fluorine  does  not  occur  free 
(uncombmed)  in  nature  CBYOLITB  and  FLUOKITK 
(or  fluor  spar,  its  chief  commercial  source)  are  im- 
portant compounds.  The  gas  was  first  prepared 
bv  Henri  Moissan  in  1886  by  electrolysis  of  a  solu- 
tion of  hydrogen  fluoride  containing  potassium 
hydrogen  (acid)  fluoride  Fluorine  is  of  importance 
only  in  its  compounds,  which  include  hydrofluoric 
acid,  used  in  metallurgy  and  etching,  and  some 
that  are  used  as  insecticides 

fluonte  (floo'drlt)  or  fluor  spar  (floo'ur  spar),  a 
mineral  appearing  m  various  colors,  e  g ,  green, 
yellow-brown,  rose,  and  red  Chemically,  it  is  cal- 
cium fluoride,  a  compound  of  calcium  and  fluorine 
Its  crystals,  commonly  cubic,  are  transparent  or 
translucent  and  under  certain  conditions  exhibit 
fluorescence  The  mineral  al«o  occurs  in  granular 
and  massive  forms  Fluonte  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  England,  in  Gei- 
many,  and  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois  in  the  United 
States  Its  chief  use  in  as  a  flux  in  METALLURGY,  but 
it  is  also  employed  in  the  preparation  of  hydro- 
fluoric aoid  and  in  the  manufacture  of  opal  glass 
and  enamel,  some  of  its  more  perfect  crystals  are 
used  for  making  lenses  and  prisms 

fluoroscope  (fto&'ruekop),  device  used  in  medicine 
for  diagnosis  It  involves  the  use  of  the  X  ray,  the 
apparatus  itself  consists  essentially  of  a  pyramidal 
box  with  the  large  end  fitted  with  a  fluorescent 
screen  and  the  small  end  with  an  aperture  for  the 
observer's  eyes  Since  certain  harmless  bismuth 
salts  do  not  permit  the  passage  of  the  X  rays,  when 
a  patient  has  been  given  a  copious  dose  of  these 
salts  and  is  then  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the 
abdomen  is  between  the  fluorescent  screen  and  the 
X-ray  source,  the  course  of  the  bismuth  through 
the  alimentary  canal  can  be  seen  in  outline 

fluor  spar:  see  FLUOHITE 

Flushing  (flu'shlng),  Dutch  Vlmnngen  (vlTsIng-un), 
municipality  (pop  19,430).  Zeeland  prov.,  SW 
Netherlands,  a  port  on  the  southern  coast  of  Wal- 
cheren  island  It  is  a  terminus  for  boats  crossing 
the  English  Channel  from  Harwich,  England,  and 
lias  oil  refineries,  shipyards,  and  machinery  and 
metallurgical  plants  One  of  the  first  Dutch  towns 
to  rebel  (1572)  against  Spain,  Flushing  has  always 
held  a  strategic  position  dominating  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheldt.  In  the  Napoleonic  Wars  a  British  ex- 
pedition briefly  wrested  (1809)  Flushing  from  the 
French  In  the  Second  World  War,  British  com- 
mando troops  took  Flushing  m  Nov  ,  1944,  thus 
clearing  the  entrance  to  Antwerp  Admiral  de 
Ruyter  was  born  here 

Flushing.  1  Village  (pop  1,806),  8  Mich  ,  on  the 
Flint  river  and  NW  of  Flint,  settled  1833,  me 
1877  Numerous  Indian  mounds  are  near  by  2 
Residential  section  of  N  Queens  borough  of  New 
York  city,  8E  N  Y  It  was  chartered  m  1645  to 
English  settlers  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
and  named  Vhssmgen,  which  became  Flushing 
QUBBNS  COLLBOB  is  here,  theBowne  House  (1681) 
and  the  Quaker  meetinghouse  (o  1696)  are  also  of 
interest  In  1939  and  1940  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  was  held  at  Flushing  Meadows  (now  a  park): 
this  was  later  the  site  of  meetings  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  See  Haynes 
Trebor,  Colonial  Fluehing  (1945)  3  Village  (pop 
1,217),  E  Ohio,  W  of  Wheeling,  W.Va ,  m  a  coal 
area,  settled  1809,  me  1840 

flute,  in  music,  generic  term  for  such  wind  instru- 
ments as  the  KIFB,  the  FLAGEOLET,  PANPIPES,  the 
PICCOLO,  and  the  RKCORDBR.  The  principal  modern 
flute  is  the  transverse  flute,  m  which  air  is  blown 
across  a  hole  m  its  aide,  the  vibrating  edges  of  the 
hole  set  a  column  of  air  vibrating,  thus  producing 
the  tone  The  origin  of  this  type  of  flute  was  very 
early  It  underwent  improvements  in  the  baroque 
period  and  was  introduced  into  the  opera  orchestra 
by  Lully  in  1677  In  the  classical  period,  the  trans- 
verse flute  replaced  the  less  expressive  recorder, 
which  was  generally  employed  m  the  time  of  Bach 
and  Handel  In  the  19th  cent,  the  transverse 


flute  assumed  substantially  its  present  form  with 
the  improvements  of  Theobald  Boehm  (1794'- 
1881).  He  ascertained  the  acoustically  correct  size 
and  placing  of  the  holes  and  devised  an  ingenious 
system  of  keys  to  cover  them.  The  flute  may  be 
of  wood  or  metal  and  is  one  of  the  moat  expressive 
instruments  of  the  modern  orchestra  It  also  has  a 
considerable  solo  literature  See  Theobald  Boehm, 
Flute  and  Flute-Playing  in  Acoustical,  Technical, 
and  Artwtic  Atpeeto  (1871;  Eng  tr ,  1908),  David 
Ehrhch,  The  Hutory  of  the  Flute  from  Ancumi 
Times  to  Bohm'a  Invention  (1921) 

flux,  see  METALLURGY.  For  magnetic  flux,  see  MAG- 
NETISM. 

Fly,  largest  river  of  New  Guinea,  rising  In  the  Victor 
Emmanuel  Range  in  the  Territory  of  New  Guinea 
and  flowing  southeast  650  mi  through  the  Terri- 
tory of  Papua  to  the  Gulf  of  Papua  For  o  60  mi.  of 
its  course  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Nether- 
lands New  Guinea  and  the  Territory  of  Papua 
It  is  navigable  for  500  mi  by  steam  launch. 

fly,  name  for  many  winged  insects,  but  properly  re- 
stricted to  certain  members  of  the  order  Diptera, 
which  includes  the  housefly,  gnat,  midge,  and 
mosquito  Only  one  pair  of  wings  is  functional 
A  pair  of  knobbed  threadlike  structures,  the  hal- 
teres,  which  aid  in  balancing,  are  vestiges  of  the 
second  pair  of  wings  Many  flies  are  harmful  either 
as  carriers  of  disease  or  as  destroyers  of  crops  Some 
parasitise  harmful  insects  Vinegar  flies  of  the 
genus  Drosophila  are  used  in  the  study  of  heredity 
The  larvae  or  maggots  of  some  species  of  blowfly 
are  sometimes  used  to  cleanse  wounds  and  dis- 
eased bone 

flycatcher,  name  of  various  members  of  an  Old  World 
family  of  songbirds,  the  Muscicapidae  For  some 
members  of  the  New  World  tyrant  flycatcher  fam- 
ily (Tyranmdae),  see  KINGBIRD,  PBWKE;  PHOBDB, 

80I880R-TAILBD  FLYCATCHER 

Flygare-Carlen,  Emilie  Smith,  Swed  Flygare-Carttn 
(flu'garg'-k.ti  Ian'),  1807-92,  Swedish  novelist  Upon 
the  death  of  her  first  husband  she  turned  to  writing, 
and  her  first  novel,  Valdemar  Klein  (1838),  met 
with  success  In  1841  she  mar  nod  J  G  Carlen, 
and  their  home  in  Stockholm  became  a  literary 
gathering  place  With  The  Rose  of  Thistle  Island 
(1842,  Eng  tr  ,  1844)  she  found  her  proper  milieu 
for  her  stonon — spa  life  on  the  Bohuslan  skerries 
where  her  childhood  was  spent  Her  later  books 
include  A  Xight  by  Bullar  l^ke  (1847),  A  Mer- 
chant's  House  on  the  Skerry  (1859),  and  her  Kem~ 
iniscences  of  Swedish  Literary  Life  (1878) 

flying  animals.  Birds  and  insects  are  the  only  large 
group  of  animals  m  which  the  chief  method  of  loco- 
motion is  by  FLK.HT  Among  mammals  only  the 
BAT  is  capable  of  true  flight  See  also  FLYING  FI»H  , 

FLYING  SyUIRKKL,  LI8ARD 

Flying  Dutchman,  occotciing  to  sailors,  an  ominous 
apparition  of  a  full-rigged  ship  seen  near  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  Its  captain  ia  said  to  be  doomed  to 
sail  forever,  because  of  a  blasphemous  oath  ho 
made  A  form  of  the  story  n  used  in  Wagner's 
opera  Der  flwgends  Hollander 

flying  fish,  name  for  various  gliding  fish  found  in 
warm  seas  and  usually  traveling  in  schools  Some 


have  only  the  pectoial  or  anterior  paired  fins  en- 
larged and  winglike,  e  g  ,  those  of  the  gonun  Exo- 
coetva,  often  seen  in  the  N  Atlantic,  which  are 


usually  less  than  a  foot  long  In  others,  e  g  ,  the 
Cat  ah  nu  flying  fish  (Cypselurua)  which  is  about  IS 
in.  long,  the  pelvic  or  hind  paired  fins  are  also  en- 
larged. Flying  fish  rise  into  the  air,  sometimes  to 


height  oi  25  ft  ,  after  swimming  rapidly  under- 
water and  then  "taxiing"  along  the  surface,  pro- 
pelled by  movements  of  the  tail  It  is  generally 


agreed  that  they  do  not  flap  the  wings  but  merely 
glide  With  favorable  winds  some  are  said  by  ob- 
servers to  remain  aloft  for  a  distance  of  400  yd 
Their  flesh  is  palatable  The  flying  gurnard  (Cepho- 
locanthut)  can  glide  for  a  short  distance. 

flying  fox .  see  BAT 

flying  squirrel,  name  applied  chiefly  to  certain  noc- 
turnal tree  squirrels  most  abundant  in  Asia  but 
found  also  in  North  America  and  Europe  They 
do  not  really  fly  but  glide  from  heights  with  the 
fold  of  furry  skin,  which  extends  along  each  side 
of  the  body,  spread  like  a  parachute  The  broad 
flat  tail  acts  as  a  rudder.  The  animal's  soft  fur  is 
some  shade  of  brown  or  gray  above.  It  nests  in 
tree  cavities,  often  a  woodpecker's  hole  The  North 
American  tree  squirrel  (Qlaucomys)  is  9  to  14  in. 
in  total  length 

Flynn,  Edward  Joseph,  1892-,  American  political 
leader,  b  New  York  city,  grad  Fordham  law 
school,  1909  He  practiced  law  in  New  York  city 
and  served  (1917-21)  in  the  New  York  state  legis- 
lature He  became  leader  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  Bronx  co.  and  a  power  in  New  York  and  na- 
tional politics.  He  succeeded  (1940)  James  A 
FABUBY  as  national  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
party  and  successfully  directed  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's third-term  presidential  campaign  Named 
(1943)  envoy  to  Australia  by  President  Roosevelt, 
Flynn  quit  as  Democratic  national  chairman,  but 
when  his  appointment  was  not  confirmed  by  the 
U  8  Senate,  he  returned  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  He  described  his  political  ex- 
periences m  You're  the  Bott  (1047). 
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Btnt,  jMtak,  1860-1907,  American  author,  b.  A»- 
pteton.  Wia.,  studied  at  the  Univ.  of  Berlin.  His 
real  name  was  Jomah  Flynt  Willard.  After  living 
as  a  hobo  for  yearn,  he  wrote  Tramping  with  Trampe 
(1899),  Note*  of  an  Itinerant  Policeman  (1900), 
some  fiction,  and  has  autobiography,  Mi/  Life  (1908) . 

flywheel,  heavy  metal  wheel  attached  to  a  drive 
abaft,  with  most  of  its  weight  concentrated  at  the 
circumference.  It  is  used  on  engine*  and  other  ma- 
chines to  equalise  energy  exerted  and  work  done 
and  thereby  prevent  great  changes  m  velocity 
Developed  by  James  Watt  in  his  work  on  the  steam 
engine,  it  serves  to  carry  the  rotation  past  the  dead 
center  which  orcure  at  the  end  of  each  piston 
stroke.  Ite  kinetic  energy  fulfills  a  similar  need  in 
other  machines 

Foakes-Jackaon,  Frederick  John:  aee  JACKSON, 
FRXDKRICK  JOHN  FOAKES- 

Foca,  Turkey  see  PHOCAKA 

Foch,  Ferdinand  (fftrdena'  fdsh'),  1851-1029.  mar- 
shal of  France.  Imbued  with  the  desire  for  revenge 
alter  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  he  embarked  upon 
a  military  career,  becoming  a  professor  at  the  Ecole 
de  Guerre  and,  later,  director  of  that  institute.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  First  World  War,  Fooh  was 
responsible,  with  J  off  re  and  Gallieui,  for  stopping 
the  German  advance  at  the  Marne  (Sept ,  1914) 
He  participated  m  the  first  battle  of  Ypres  (1915) 
and  that  of  the  Somme  (1916),  and.  after  a  brief 
eclipse,  be  waa  appointed  (1917)  chief  of  the  French 
general  staff.  In  March,  1918,  Foch  assumed  the 
unified  command  of  the  British,  French,  and  Amer- 
ican armies  In  this  capacity,  he  was  perhaps  more 
responsible  than  any  other  one  man  for  the  win- 
ning of  the  war  See  B  H  Liddell  Hart,  RejnUar 
turns,  Ten  Years  After  (1928)  and  Foch.,  the  Man  of 
OrUans  (1932),  Charles  Bugnet,  Foch  tfpaa**  (Eng 
tr .  1929) 

Focsani  (fdk-shan',  -flha'ne),  town  (pop.  27,960),  E 
Rumania,  m  Moldavia,  NW  of  Galati,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Transylvanian  Alps  It  is  a  trade  center  for 
wine,  lumber,  and  grain  and  has  textile  and  other 
manufactures  Here  in  1789  the  Austrums  and  Rus- 
sians defeated  the  Turks  In  the  First  World  War 
the  German-Rumanian  armistice  was  signed  here 
in  Dec  ,  1917 

focus.  In  optics,  the  point  at  which  rayn  converge 
aftei  reflection  by  a  MIRKOR  or  refraction  bv  a  UCJBS 
IB  known  as  a  teal  focus,  the  imagmaiy  point  (torn 
which  rays  appeal  to  have  diverged  after  reflection 
by  a  convex  mirror  01  refraction  by  a  diverging  lens 
is  known  as  a  virtual  focus 

foetus   see  FETUH 

fog,  aggi  egation  of  water  droplets  immediately  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth  or  water,  similar  to  a  cloud 
A  light  or  tlun  fog  is  unually  called  a  miHt  Fog 
may  occur  either  when  the  moistuie  content  of  the 
air  is  increased  beyond  the  saturation  point  or  when 
the  air  is  cooled  below  the  dew  point,  in  either 
case  condensation  of  the  excess  moisture  takes 
place  on  the  microscopic  dust  particles  (condensa- 
tion nuclei)  m  the  atmosphere  When  canned  by 
increase  of  moisture  content,  fog  results  from  the 
evaporation  of  waim  water  into  cokl  air,  occurring 
either  when  cold  air  streams  over  a  warm  water 
surface  (steam  fog)  or  when  a  warm  rain  falls 
through  a  layer  of  cold  air  near  the  ground  (frontal 
fog)  More  important  is  the  occurrence  when  the 
air  IB  cooled  below  dew  point,  the  fog  being  caused 
by  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth  during  a  calm 
cloudless  night,  with  subsequent  cooling,  by  con- 
duction, of  the  air  adjacent  to  the  ground  (radia- 
tion fog) ,  by  the  flow  of  warm  air  over  a  cold  hind 
or  water  surface  (advection  fog) ,  or  by  air  ascending 
a  slope  and  cooling  by  expansion  (upslope  fog) 
Fog  commonly  found  m  valleys  and  depressions 
in  the  morning,  especially  during  autumn,  is  of  the 
radiation  type,  which,  because  of  its  shallow  nature, 
is  dissipated  by  the  sun's  heat  as  the  day  progresses 
On  the  other  hand,  the  extensive  fog  banks  occur- 
ring frequently  along  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador  are  of  the  adveetive  type  and,  being 
generally  quite  deep,  often  persist  for  da-ys  at  a 
time,  greatly  hindering  shipping  and  aviation  ac- 
tivity The  "pea-soup"  fogs  of  London  result 
mainly  from  the  large  amount  of  industrial  smoke 
in  the  air  over  the  city,  which,  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding numerous  nndei  for  condensation,  contrib- 
utes a  darkening  effect  in  itself 

Fogarty,  Thomas,  1873-1938,  American  illustrator 
and  art  teacher,  b  New  York  city,  studied  at  the 
Art  Students  League.  He  taught  at  the  League 
from  1008  to  1922.  Among  the  books  which  Fogar- 
ty  illustrated  are  Jacob  Riis's  Making  of  an  Ameri- 
can and  several  of  David  Grayson's 

Fogazzaro,  Antonio  (antd'nyd  f5gat-taa'r5),  1842- 
1911,  Italian  novelist  and  poet.  Born  of  a  well- 
to-do  family  and  not  obliged  to  earn  his  living,  he 
studied  but  did  not  practice  law  In  1874,  at  32, 
h*  published  hi*  first  work,  a  poem,  Miranda.  His 
famous  novel  Malombra  (1881,  Eng  tr.,  The  Wom- 
an, 1907)  was  followed  by  a  number  of  fictional 
works,  involved,  full  of  "characters,"  humorous, 
and  recalling  the  19th-century  English  novelists 
They  melude  Danieie  Cortt*  ag867En«_tr.,  1887) ; 
Piacvlo  mwdo  axtoco  (1806,  W  fc~7Vw  Patnot, 
190A),  one  of  the  (Mat  Italian  novel*  of  the  later 
19th  cent ;  and  its  three  sequels,  Ptetolo  mondo 
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modemo  (1901;  En*  tr .  The  SWMT.  1907),  Lt 
sanio  (1906;  Eng  tr.,  Tha  6'atrU,  1906),  and  Leila 
(1911).  Sea  Tommavo  Gallarati-Scotti,  Life  of 
Antonio  Fogaezaro  (1920,  Eng  tr  ,  1922) 

Fogelberg,  Bentf  ErUnd  (bSngt'  #r'lttnd  foo'gulWr"- 
yu),  1786-1854.  Swedish  sculptor.  He  studied  in 
Stockholm,  in  Pans,  and  in  Home,  where  ho  lived 
for  many  years  His  statues  of  Greek  and  Norse 
mythological  figures,  such  as  Venut  Vidrtx,  Odvn, 
and  Thor,  tare  m  the  Stockholm  Museum  He  also 
made  portrait  statues  of  bygone  Swedish  heroes 
including  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Birger  Jarl 
Charles  XIV  made  him  court  sculptor  just  before 
his  death 

Fogg,  George  Oilman,  1813-81,  Amencan  journalist, 
b  Meredith  Center,  N  H  ,  grad  Dartmouth,  1839 
Interested  in  politics,  he  was  active  in  the  Free- 
Boil  movement  and  in  the  formation  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  He  was  influential  largely  through  the 
Independent  Democrat,  which  he  founded  (1846) 
in  Concord,  N  H  From  1861  to  1865  he  was  U8 
minister  to  Switzerland 

Poggia  (fdd'ja),  nty  (pop  57,234),  capital  of  Foggia 
prov  ,  Apulia,  8  Italy  It  is  an  important  cotn- 
tnunu  at  ions  center  and  the  main  wheat  market  of 
B  Italy.  Since  ancient  times  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  store  gram  in  huge  holes  dug  in  the  squares  of  the 
city  Foggiu  was  a  favorite  residence  of  Emperor 
Frederw  k  II  There  is  a  greatly  restored  12tb-cen- 
turv  Cathedral,  only  a  fine  portal  is  left  of  Fred- 
erick's castle.  Foggia  was  the  <  hief  German  air 
base  in  S  Italy  during  the  Hecond  World  War  and 
suffered  heavy  damage  from  Allied  bombing 

Fogo  (fo'go),  town  (1945  pop  l.O.ib).  on  Fogo  Island 
N  F  .  011  the  north  coast 

Fogo  Island,  area  90  so,  mi ,  off  NE  Newfoundland, 
N  of  Hamilton  Bay  East  of  it  25  mi  are  two  islets, 
the  Funks,  the  last  breeding  place  of  the  great  auk, 
which  became  extinct  after  it  was  driven  from  here 
Cape  Fogo  is  on  the  northeast  coast 

F6hr  (fflr),  island  (32  sq.  mi  ,  pop  c.l  1.200),  off 
Schleswig-Holstem,  N  Germany,  in  the  North  Sea, 
one  of  the  North  Frisian  Islands  Agriculture,  fish- 
ing, and  digging  oysters  are  the  mam  ex  t  upations 
The  principal  town,  Wyk  (pop  5,948).  is  a,  bathing 
resort 

foie  gras  (fwk  «ra')  (Fr.-fat  liver),  livers  of  fat 
geese  Duck  livers  may  also  be  used,  hut  are  con- 
sidered inferior  because  the  fat  melts  too  readily 
The  birds,  penned  in  close  coops  to  prevent  exer- 
cise, are  systematically  fed  to  the  limit  of  their 
capacity  Under  this  treatment  the  livers  are 
brought  to  weigh  2  or  ^  lb  or  more.  Funs  graft  was 
prized  by  epicures  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Homo, 
but  the  fattening  of  geese  for  their  livers  became  a 
lost  art  during  the  Middle  Ages  except  in  Btras- 
bourg  The  industry  was  revived  in  the  18th  cent 
following  the  invention  of  pati  de  foie  proa  by  Close 
(or  Clausae),  a  chef  brought  to  Alsace  by  a  French 
governor  of  the  province  The  pdte  is  made  by 
cooking  fresh  livers,  reducing  them  to  a  paste 
delicately  reasoned  with  wnio  and  aromatica  and 
combining  it  with  truffles  The  making  of  fate  graa 
has  become  a  famous  industry  of  Strasbourg  and 
of  Toulouse,  France  The  product  is  exported  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  in  several  forms- — the  es- 
teemed pdtf;  foie  gros  au  naturei,  the  plain  cooked 
livers,  a  sausage,  and  a  puree. 

Foiz,  Gflfitoa  de  (gusto'  du  fwa'),  1489-1612.  duke 
of  Nemouis,  Fieiich  general  in  the  ITALIAN  WARS, 
nephew  of  King  Louis  XII  As  commander  of  the 
French  army  in  Italy  in  1512,  he  proved  his  out- 
standing ability,  making  his  small  army  highly  ef- 
fective by  the  use  of  surprise  and  forced  marches 
He  relieved  Bologna,  defeated  the  Venetians  at  Iso- 
la  della  Scala  and  Brescia,  and  successfully  laid 
aiege  to  Ravenna,  where  he  was  killed 

Poix  (fwa),  town  (pop.  6,026),  capital  of  Ara&aK 
dept ,  B  Fiance,  on  the  Anege  Today  a  market 
center  with  a  bauxite  industry,  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  countship  of  Foix,  which  m  the  ilth  cent 
was  detached  from  the  countship  of  Carcawone  for 
Roger,  first  count  of  Poix  His  successors  rose  to 
great  power  Though  they  supported  their  suze- 
rains, Raymond  VI  and  Raymond  VII  of  Toulouse 
IB  the  AujiaBNBiAif  Cau«ADB.  they  ultimately  re- 
tained their  landa,  to  which  they  added,  by  mar- 
riage, the  viscounty  of  B^ARN  The  moat  famous  of 
these  counts  was  GASTON  III  (Gas ton  Phoebus) 
In  1401  the  hne  of  Foix-Grauly  succeeded  the  ex- 
tinct direct  line  Francis  Phoebus  in  1479  inherited 
the  kingdom  of  NAVABRB  from  his  mother,  Leo- 
nora, his  sister,  Catherine,  succeeded  him  Through 
her  marriage  (1494)  with  Jean  d'Albret,  she  brought 
her  possessions  to  the  house  of  ALBBET,  whose  heir 
became  king  of  France  in  1589  as  Henry  IV  Foix, 
united  with  the  crownland  in  1007,  continued  as 
a  province  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parlement 
of  Toulouse 

FoU&t,  Michel  (meaner  fokftn',  Rua  fd'kyin),  1880- 
1942,  Russian  ballot  dancer  and  choreographer. 
He  studied  at  the  Imperial  Theatrical  School 
(188&~98)  and  danced  at  the  Imperial  Theater, 
Petrograd.  Here  his  chonaographical  reforms  won 
Nijjnaky,  Pavlova,  and  Monlkin  as  followers.  He 
created  TJu  Dyina  Svan  for  Pavlova  in  1905 
In  1909  lie  took  to  Paris  a  company  of  dancers 
which  became  DiaghiWa  Bvaeiaa  BaHet.  In  his 
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ohoreograpbical  work  (1909-14)  for  this  company, 
based  on  the  old  system  of  training  but  with  elimi- 
nation of  rigid  traditions,  Fokme  founded  modern 
ballet.  He  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
(1932),  where  be  formed  several  companies  and 
conducted  a  ballet  school  His  numerous  choreo- 
zraphical  works  include  Aci»  el  Galatte,  Let  Syl- 
ph\de»,  Ptlrouehka,  Pnnce  Igor,  LK  Coq  d'Or, 
Scheherazade,  L'Oiseau  de  feu,  and  Mhtebeard  See 
C  W  Beaumont,  Michel  Fvktne  and  Hia  Ballets 
(1936),  Grace  Robert,  The  Bvrt<n  Book  of  Ballets 
(1940). 

Fokker,  Anton  Hermann  Gerard  (tvu'tdn  heVmun 
ga'rart  f6'kur),  1890-1939,  American  airplane  oon- 
t«tructor,  b.  Java.  In  1912  he  erected  an  airplane 
factory  at  Johannesthal,  Germany,  and  a  year  latei 
he  established  a  factory  also  at  Bchwertn.  In  the 
First  Wot  Id  War  he  became  famous  an  the  con- 
structor of  the  Fokker  tnplanes  and  biplanes,  the 
combat  planes  employed  by  the  German  army.  Af- 
ter the  war  he  turned  to  the  development  of  com- 
mercial aircraft,  establishing  the  Fokker  Aircraft 
Works  in  the  Netherlands  In  1922  he  came  to  the 
United  States  and  was  later  naturalised  He  was 
for  a  tune  president  of  the  Fokker  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion of  America 

Fdcroft  (foTktoft),  borough  (pop.  1,692),  SE  Pa,, 
near  Philadelphia,  me  1927 

fold,  in  geology,  u  bent  or  deformed  arrangement  of 
stratified  rock.  Although  stratified  rooks  are  nor- 
mally deposited  on  the  earth's  surface  m  horizontal 
layers  (see  STRATIFICATION),  they  are  frequently 
found  inclined  or  curved  upward  or  downward 
from  the  horicontal.  Arches  or  upfolds  in  stratified 
rock  are  called  anticline*,  trough*  or  downloads, 
synclmeg  A  tlurd  type  of  fold,  the  monocline, 
slopes  in  but  one  direction,  it  is  more  correctly 
called  a  flexure  and  generally  passes  into  a  fault 
An  imaginary  lino  drawn  along  the  crebt  of  au  anti- 
cline or  the  trough  of  a  syncliue  in  its  axis ,  the  two 
sides  curving  away  from  the  axis  ore  the  limbs  If 
both  limbs,  dipping  in  opposite  directions,  make  the 
same  angle  with  the  honcontal,  and  if  au  imaginary 
axial  plane  passed  through  the  axis,  and  the  center 
of  the  fold  ie>  perpendicular  and  divides  the  fold  into 
two  equal  halves,  the  fold  la  symmetrical,  if  the 
limbs  make  unequal  angles,  and  if  the  axial  plane  is 
inclined  and  doaw  not  bisect  the  fold,  the  fold  is 
asymmetric.  If  one  hinb  lies  partly  uudor  the  other, 
and  the  axial  plane  is  inclined,  the  fold  is  over- 
turned ,  if  one  limb  lies  almost  completely  under  the 
other,  and  the  axial  plane  is  almost  horizontal,  the 
fold  is  recumbent  The  axis  of  a  fold  cannot  be  in- 
definitely extended  parallel  to  the  horizontal,  but 
plunges  or  emerges  as  the  fold  tapers  off  to  a  plane 
Certain  domes  are  very  short  anticlines  with  axes 
plunging  at  both  ends,  while  some  busuib,  similarly, 
are  synclinal  structures  Fold*  are  commonly 
formed  at  some  distance  below  the  surface,  but 
complete  folds  or  portions  of  folds  are  exposed  by 
erosion  Anticlines  frequently  have  their  crests 
eroded,  till  only  the  worn-down  eturnps  of  the  two 
limba  remain,  in  a  similar  manner,  younger  rock 
may  occupy  the  trough  of  a  syncune  so  that  only 
the  edges  of  the  limbs  project  above  the  surface 
The  nature  of  the  fold  can  generally  be  determined, 
however,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  outcrops,  or 
exposed  portions,  thus,  two  outcrops  dipping  to- 
ward each  other  mark  a  synclme,  and  two  outcrops 
dipping  away  from  each  other,  an  anticline  Folds 
on  a  grand  .scale,  extending,  for  example,  roost  of 
the  length  of  a  continent,  are  known  as  geosyii- 
chnes  and  geanticlines.  The  immediate  cause  of 
folding  is  generally  conceded  to  lie  the  horivontal 
compression  of  the  earth's  surface,  anticlines  being 
squeezed  up  by  this  compression  and  synehnes 
formed  between  anticlines  The  problem  of  the 
ultimate  cause  of  fold  formation  is  similar  to  that 
of  fault  formation,  both  being  earth  movements  in- 
volved in  MOUNTAIN  building 

Foldes,  Jolan  (yo'hm  ful'dSsh),  Hung  FOldee  Jtfan, 
1902-'.  Hungarian  novelist.  Her  novel  The  Street 
of  the  Fishing  Cat  (1936,  Eng  tr  ,  1937)  won  the 
All-Nations  Prize 

Folengo,  Teofllo  (tad'feld  fOleng'gd).  1491-1544, 
Italian  burlesque  poet,  who  used  the  pseudonym 
Merunus  Coccaius  or  Meruno  Cote  jijo  He  became 
A  benedictme  monk,  but  left  his  monastery  e.1515 
to  become  a  wandering  poet,  returning  to  it  c  1527 
Folengo  was  the  first  of  the  mac  aroruc  poete  (mix- 
ing Latin  and  the  veraat  ular  and  adding  Latin  end- 
ings to  Italian  words).  His  holdout  is  a  burlesque  of 
the  chivalnc  romance  preceding  Don  Quixote 
There  is  evidence  m  PatUagrud  that  Baldut  was 
known  to  Rabelais 

Foley,  John  Henry,  1818-74,  Irish  sculptor,  studied 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  He  executed  many 
important  commissions,  including  the  figure  of 
Pnnxso  Albert  and  the  group  Ana  for  the  Albert 
Memorial  and  statues  of  Sir  James  Outram  (Cal- 
cutta) and  H  tone  wail  Jackaoa  (Richmond,  V*) 
He  was  the  designer  of  tfce  seal  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America. 

Folcer.  Charles  James  (fol'jiir),  1818-84,  US.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  (1881-84),  b  Nautuckot, 
Mass ,  grad,  Hobart  College,  1836.  A  lawyer  of 
Geneva,  N.YM  he  held judicial  posts  and  wtv»  (1861- 
69)  a  state  *mator.  Opposition  to  slavery  ««u0ed 
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him  to  turn  from  the  Democratic  to  the  Republican 
party,  but  in  1870  he  was  the  candidate  of  both 
parties  for  the  post  of  associate  justice  of  the  state 
court  of  appeals — a  post  he  held  except  when  chief 
justice  briefly  As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
President  Arthur  he  reduced  the  public  debt  and 
initiated  civil  service  administration  in  his  depart- 
ment He  was  defeated  in  the  race  for  governor- 
ship of  New  York  in  1882  by  Grover  Cleveland 
Folger,  Henry  Clay,  1857-1930,  American  capitalist 
and  collector  of  Shaksperiana,  grad  Amherst  Col- 
lege, 1879,  and  Columbia  School  of  Law,  1881  His 
connection  with  Standard  Oil  companies,  beginning 
in  1879,  continued  until  his  retirement  49  yeais 
later  aa  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  York  He  became  a  Shakspere 
admirer  in  his  college  days,  and  study  made  him  a 
discerning  and  enthusiastic  collectoi  His  wife, 
Emily  Jordan  Folger  (d  1036),  was  his  ardont  asso- 
ciate in  this  work  Their  collection,  quietly  ac- 
quired, became  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country 
and  extremely  valuable  The  Folger  Shakespeare 
Library,  east  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washing- 
ton, D  C  ,  was  dedicated  m  1932 
Folger,  Peter,  1617-90,  British  settler  on  Nantucket 
He  was  associated  with  Thomas  Mavhew  on  Mar- 
thas Vmevard,  becoming  missionary  ,  schoolmaster, 
and  surveyor,  but  in  Io59  he  went  to  Nantucket  as 
surveyor  He  moved  there  in  1003,  added  other 
duties  to  those  he  possessed  in  Marthas  Vineyard, 
and  became  a  leader  in  the  <  ommumtv  He  was  a 
Baptist  and  was  opposed  to  the  mtoleranc  e  of  the 
Massachusetts  leaders  He  wrote  A  Looking  Glass 
for  the  Times  (1670),  which  his  grandson,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  described  as  a  defense  of  liberty  of  con- 
science in  "homespun  verse — written  with  a  good 
deal  of  decent  plainness  and  manly  freedom  " 
Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  see  FOLGER,  HENRY 

CLAT 

Folgore  da  San  Gemimano  (fol'gGrA  d  V  sin  j&mP- 
nyd'no),  late  13th-century  Italian  poet  He  wrote 
a  cycle  of  sonnets  on  the  seasons,  interspersed  with 
satire  upon  the  manners  of  the  youth  of  his  day 
For  translations  of  his  poems,  see  D  G  Rosbetti, 
The  Early  Italian  Poets  (ed  bv  E  G  Gardner, 
1904),  and  Lorna  De  Lucchi,  An  Anthology  of 
Italian  Poems  (1922) 

Foligno  (f6le'ny6),  city  (pop  10,694),  Umbiia,  cen- 
tral Italy  It  is  a  commercial  center,  mauufactui- 
ing  cotton  and  wool  textiles  and  paper  It  has  a 
Romanesque  cathedral  (12th  cent  )  and  several 
notable  churches  and  palaces  A  local  school  of 
painting  flourished  in  the  15th  cent 
folk  dance,  primitive,  tribal,  or  rarial  form  of  the 
DANCE,  sometimes  the  survival  of  some  ancient 
ceremony  or  festival  The  term  is  used  also  to  in- 
clude characteristic  national  dances,  c  ountrv  danc- 
es, and  hgure  dances  in  costume  to  folk  tunes 
Manv  children's  games,  such  as  "London  Bridge" 
and  "The  Farmer  in  the  Dell,"  are  traditional  lolk 
dances  Good  examples  are  the  Spanish  alemana 
and  FANDANGO,  the  Bohemian  POLK\,  the  Hungar- 
ian czardas,  the  Irish  JIG,  the  HIGHLAND  M  INO,  and 
the  English  MORKIS  DANCK,  sword  dame,  and  May- 
pole dance  American  folk  dances,  such  as  the 
VIRGINIA  RB.FL  and  "Pop  Goes  the  Weasel,"  are 
laigelv  derived  from  European  sources  Earlv  m 
the  20th  cent  Cec  d  James  SHARP,  founder  of  the 
English  Folk  Dance  Society,  made  a  notable  collec- 
tion of  English  folk  songs  and  dant>c\s,  including 
many  from  the  S  Appalachian  Mts  The  American 
Folk  Dance  Society  has  done  muc  h  to  preserve  the 
knowledge  of  old  Ameru  an  countr>  dam  es,  and  a 
similar  interest  has  developed  in  many  other  coun- 
tries Jolk  darning  is  often  taught  in  schools,  and 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  as  a  form  of  rec- 
reation See  Beth  Tolman  and  Ralph  Page,  The 
Country  Dame  Rook  (popular  ed  ,  1944),  Anne  S 
Duggan  and  others,  Folk  Dance  Library  (6  vols , 
1948) ,  Margot  Mayo,  American  Square  Dance  (2d 
ed  ,  1948) 

Folkestone  (fOk'stun),  municipal  borough  (1931_pop 
36,889,  1947  estimated  pop  41,810),  Kent,  Eng- 
land, on  the  Channel  at  the  foot  of  chalk  hills  WSW 
of  Dover.  It  is  a  summer  resort  and  seaport  The 
parade  of  the  Leas,  along  the  cliffs,  terminates  at  a 
war  memorial  Theie  are  vestiges  of  Roman  occu- 
pation in  the  vicinity,  and  an  11th-century  pariah 
church  is  restored  Folkestone  has  a  good  harboi, 
used  by  fishing  vessels  and  passenger  ships  to  Bou- 
logne and  other  continental  ports  Folkestone  is  the 
birthplace  of  William  Harvey  The  town  suffered 
frequent  air  raids  and  bombardment  in  the  Second 
World  War 

Folketing*  see  RIGBDAQ. 

folklore,  m  its  widest  extent,  the  body  of  oral  tradi- 
tions, art,  and  superstitions  of  an  anc  lent  or  a  mod- 
ern society  It  includes  folk  dances,  folk  songs,  folk 
medicine  (the  use  of  magical  charms  and  herbs), 
and  folk  tales  (myths,  rhymes,  and  proverbs)  The 
stud  v  of  folklore  (a  name  first  used  in  the  middle  of 
the  19th  cent )  originally  was  the  domain  of  the 
antiquarian,  but  the  simultaneous  rise  of  European 
romantu  ism,  with  its  interest  in  the  past,  and  of  na- 
tionalism, with  its  stress  on  the  indigenous,  made 
study  of  folklore  a  serious  pursuit  Folk  and  fairy 
tales  were  collected  and  aie  being  collected  today 
in  even  greater  quantity.  Folk  heroes  (e  g  ,  Fred- 
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erick  Barbarossa  in  Germany,  Robin  Hood  in  Eng- 
land, the  Cid  in  Spain,  and  Paul  Bunyan  and  John 
Henry  m  the  United  States) ,  both  semihistoric  and 
imagmarv,  received  much  attention  Theories  to 
explain  folk  tales — particularly  to  explain  away  the 
abhorrent  and  fantastic  elements — were  legion 
Max  Mfiller,  a  philologist,  interpreted  the  legends 
as  linguistic  corruptions,  Jakob  Grimm  saw  them 
as  corrupted  cosmic  allegories,  the  German  school 
considered  them  as  personified  elements  of  nature; 
Edward  Tylor  and  Andrew  Lang  held  them  to  be 
survivals  from  a  savage  society,  and  more  recently 
the  psychoanalytical  school  finds  them  fraught 
with  sexual  svm  holism  Today  anthropologists  re- 
gaid  folk  tales  as  an  imaginative  expression  by  a 
social  group  of  its  desires,  attitudes,  and  cultural 
values  They  use  tests  to  determine  whether  the 
tale  is  the  result  of  diffusion  or  independent  inven- 
tion Almost  every  country  has  a  folklore  society 
which  collects,  analyzes,  and  publishes  folk  ma- 
terial (e  g  ,  the  English  Folklore  Society,  which 
published  Folklore,  and  the  American  Folklore  So- 
cietv,  which  publishes  the  Journal  of  American 
Folklore)  See  B  A  Botkm,  A  Treasury  of  Ameri- 
can Folklore  (1944),  Funk  and  W  agnails  Standard 
Dictionary  of  Folklore,  Mythology,  and  Legend  (ed 
by  Maria  Leach,  1949) 

Folks,  Homer  (fOks),  1867-,  American  social  worker, 
v  b  Hanover,  Mich  ,  grad  Harvard,  1890  As  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Chanties  Aid  Association  of  New 
York  for  many  years  (after  1893),  he  helped  draft 
and  secure  much  important  and  progressive  legis- 
lation in  the  fields  of  child  welfare,  probation, 
mental  hygiene,  arid  public  health  He  acted  aa 
special  adviser  (1900)  in  relief  activities  to  the 
military  government  of  Cuba  and  conducted  sur- 
veys (1917-19)  in  Europe  for  the  American  Red 
Cross  His  writings  include  The  Care  of  Destitute, 
Neglected,  and  Delinquent  Children  (1900)  and  The 
Human  Costs  of  War  (1920) 

folk  school,  form  of  adult  education  which  in  its 
most  widely  known  form  originated  m  Denmark 
in  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent  The  idea  as  origi- 
nally conceived  by  Bishop  Nikolai  GRUNDTVIO 
was  to  stimulate  the  intellectual  life  of  young 
adults  (generally  18  to  25)  of  rural  Denmark,  to 
foster  patriotism  and  strengthen  religious  convic- 
tion, and  to  provide  some  agricultural  and  voca- 
tional training  The  first  school,  established  in 
Schleswig  in  1841,  was  moved  across  the  Danish 
border  after  Schleswig  passed  to  Prussia  The 
movement  then  gamed  impetus  and  numerous 
schools  were  established,  with  national  history  and 
literature  emphasized  in  the  curriculum  The 
courses  were  shoi toned  to  five  months  in  the  winter 
and  three  months  in  the  summer  The  schools  were 
of  great  influence  on  the  civic  life  of  rural  Den- 
mark and  helped  measurably  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  small  farmer  whose  products  were 
marketed  through  cooperative  societies  The  folk- 
school  idea  spread  throughout  Europe,  with  local 
adaptations  in  plan  In  the  United  States  notable 
experiments  in  this  foim  of  adult  education  were 
instituted  at  Rome,  Ga  ,  and  ut  Braastown,  N  C  , 
where  the  John  C  Campbell  Folk  School  was 
founded  m  1925  See  H  W  Foght,  The  Danish 
Folk  High  Schools  (1914),  Martin  Hegland,  The 
Danish  People's  High  Schools  (1915),  J  K  Hart, 
Light  from  the  North  (1927),  O  D  Campbell, 
Danish  Folk  School  (1928),  Holgcr  Begtrup,  The 
Folk  High  Schools  of  Denmark  (1936) 
folk  song,  music  of  anonymous  composition,  trans- 
mitted orally,  and  consisting  of  pure  melody  The 
theory  long  held  that  folk  songs  were  composed 
by  the  people  has  been  reinterpreted  by  lecent 
scholars,  who  assume  that  each  folk  song  began 
as  the  creation  of  one  person  and  that  the  group's 
contribution  lies  in  the  alterations,  which  are  some- 
times improvements,  made  as  the  song  is  trans- 
mitted National  traits  are  observable  in  folk 
song,  even  in  the  case  of  songs  transplanted  from 
one  country  to  another  There  is  scarcely  any 
people  whose  folk  song  is  wholly  indigenous,  a 
notable  instance  of  transplanting  is  in  the  exam- 
ples of  the  English  BALLAD  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  Bela  Bartok  did  outstanding 
work  m  the  collecting  and  notatmg  of  authentic 
folk  songs  of  Central  Europe,  arid  the  influence  of 
this  work  is  shown  in  his  compositions  The  Rus- 
sian nationalists — Glinka  and  "The  Five" — made 
use  of  the  rich  store  of  Russian  folk  song  On  the 
other  hand,  folk  song  is  often  found  to  have  been 
influenced  by  art  music,  this  is  particularly  true 
of  17th-  and  18th-century  European  folk  song 
Some  American  scholars  include  aa  folk  song  cer- 
tain songs  of  traceable  authorship,  e  g  ,  Dixie  The 
study  of  the  folk  song  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
invention  of  the  phonograph,  for  the  folk  songa  of 
many  peoples  can  be  only  approximately  and  with 
difficulty  written  down  in  conventional  Western 
notation  See  CHANTEY,  BPIRITUAL,  bibliography 
under  BALLAD  See  Cecil  Sharp,  English  Folk  Song 
(1907),  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams,  National  Music 
(1934),  Leonhard  Deutsch,  A  Treasury  of  the 
World's  Finest  Folk  Song  (1942),  Olm  Downes  and 
Elie  Siegmeister,  A  Treasury  of  American  Song 
(rev  ed  ,  1943) ,  J  A.  Lomax  and  Alan  Lomax, 
Folk  Song,  U  S.A  (1948) 


Folkiton,  city  (pop  1,024),  co  seat  of  Charlton  co., 
SE  Ga ,  BE  of  Waycross  and  near  the  St.  Marys 
river,  here  the  Fla.  line,  m  a  lumber  area. 

folkways,  term  coined  by  William  Graham  SCTMIODR 
to  define  more  clearly  those  group  habits  and 
guides  to  conduct  usually  denoted  as  CUSTOM. 
Those  behavior  patterns  which  become  reinforced 
by  group  approval  and  sometimes  coerced  by  moral 
sanctions  are  called  mores  by  Sumner  The  mores 
of  a  culture  form  the]  basis  of  social  law  The  total 
folkways  of  a  group,  which  include  its  traditions, 
manners,  usages,  mores,  and  laws,  represent  its 
culture  By  emphasizing  the  cultural  distinctive- 
ness  of  such  patterns  arid  their  selective  cumula- 
tion, Sumner  provided  m  folkways  a  useful  addition 
to  cultural  concepts.  The  term  has  failed,  however, 
to  maintain  the  currency  it  once  received  in  the 
literature  of  social  science  See  W  G.  Sumner, 
Folkways  (1907) 

Follansbee  (fftl'ilnasbe),  steel-manufacturing  town 
(pop.  4,834),  WVa,  in  the  Northern  Panhandle, 
on  the  Ohio  and  S  of  Weirton,  me  1906  Tar  and 
chemicals  are  also  produced 

Follen,  Charles!  (Karl  Theodor  Christian  Follen) 
(fft'lun),  1796-1840,  American  educator,  b  Gies- 
sen,  Germany,  educated  at  the  Umv  of  Giessen 
After  serving  (1813-15)  against  Napoleon,  he 
taught  in  1818  at  the  Umv  of  Jena  and  from  1820 
to  1823  at  the  Umv  of  Basel,  but  was  dismissed  in 
both  instances  bee  ause  of  his  liberal  political  views 
In  1824  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  in  1825 
joined  the  faculty  of  Harvard  to  teach  ethics,  his- 
tory, and  Gorman,  his  was  the  first  course  in  Ger- 
man offered  in  Ainenca  In  1828  he  married  Eliza 
Leo  Cabot  of  Boston,  a  marriage  which  brought 
him  into  an  intellectual  and  liberal  circle  that  in- 
cluded W  E  Channing  and  Henry  Ware  He  bo- 
came  an  American  citizen  m  1830  His  identifica- 
tion with  the  Now  England  antislavery  movement 
led  to  his  dismissal  (1835)  from  Harvard,  and  he 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life,  as  lecturer,  writer, 
and  Unitarian  minister,  to  reform  movements  See 
biography  by  G  W  Spindler  (1917)  His  associate 
in  reform  work  was  his  wife,)  Eliza  Lee  (Cabot) 
Follen,  1787-1860,  who  edited  his  works  (5  vols , 
1841-42),  to  which  she  appended  a  memoir  She 
became  influential  as  a  wntei  in  the  Unitarian 
movement  as  well  as  in  untislavory  agitation  and 
in  promotion  of  women's  education 

Folquet  de  Marseille  (folka'  du  marsa'vu),  1150- 
1231,  Provencal  troubadour,  rioted  for  hw  songs  of 
gallantry  and  love  He  took  orders  and  lose  to  be 
archbishop  of  Toulouse  Ho  became  notorious  as 
the  chief  prosecutor  of  the  Albigensian  Crusade 
against  the  heietics  of  Provence  and  lived  to  peise- 
cute  his  former  fellow  singeis  Dante  awarded  him 
a  place  in  Paradise 

Folsom  (fol'sum),  city  (pop  c  2,400),  central  Calif  , 
on  the  American  nver  and  ENE  of  Sacramento, 
founded  1855,  me  1946  I  The  town  was  on  the  road 
to  the  gold  fields,'  and  the  hrst  steam  lailroad  in 
California  was  built  from  Sac  ramento  to  Folsom 
in  1856  Folsom  is  the  seat  of  u  state  prison 

Folsom  culture  (fol'suin,  ftil'-).  early  North  Ameri- 
can culture  known  through  artifact*  first  excavated 
(1926)  near  Folsom,  E  of  Raton,  N  Mex  The  arti- 
facts include  chipped  flint  points  known  as  Folsom 


points  and  a  variety  of  other  stone  implements 
The  Folsom  points  are  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
laurel  leaf  and  show  a  distinct  lengthwise  gioove  on 


each  face  It  is  believed  that  they  were  probably 
javelin  heads  Remains  of  extinct  mammals  in- 
cluding the  bison,  camel,  and  mastodon  have  been 
found  in  association  with  Folsom  points  Theio  js 
evidence  that  many  of  the  animals  were  cooked  and 
eaten  where  they  were  killed  Since  the  first  hnds 
were  made,  numerous  other  sites  in  W  and  SW 
United  States  and  some  sites  in  Canada  have 
yielded  evidences  of  Folsom  culture  No  remains 
of  Folsom  man  have  yet  been  discovered  The  Fol- 
som findings  are  significant  in  furnishing  evidence 
that  indicates,  according  to  some  scientists,  the  ex- 
istence of  man  in  North  America  from  15,000  to 
25,000  years  ago  Others  hold  that  man  reached 
North  America  between  7,000  and  10,000  years 
ago  See  F  C  Hibben,  Lost  Americans  (1946) 

Folwell,  William  Watts  (f&l'wul),  1833-1929,  Ameri- 
can educator  and  historian,  b  Romulus,  Seneca  co  , 
N  Y  ,  grad  Hobait  College,  1857  He  taught  math- 
ematics at  Hobart,  studied  ui  Germany,  served  in 
the  Union  army  in  the  Civil  War,  and  later  taughf 
at  Koriyon  College  As  first  president  of  the  Umv 
of  Minnesota  (1869-84),  he  developed  a  broad, 
forward-looking  educational  program  Later 
(1884-1907)  he  was  librarian  and  professor  of 
political  science  there  In  1872  he  helped  initiate 
the  Minnesota  geological  and  natural  history  sur- 
vey He  also  was  active  in  Minneapolis  and  state 
affairs  Much  of  his  scholarly  History  of  Minnesota 
(4  vols ,  1921-30)  was  completed  after  his  90th 
year  Hie  autobiography  and  letters  were  pub- 
lished m  1933 

Fomors  (f5'm6re)  [Irish, -overseas],  m  Irish  tradi- 
tion, as  recorded  in  The  Book  of  Invasions,  &  foreign 
invading  people  who  attacked  the  FIRBOLGS  and 
defeated  them  They  were  supposed  to  come  from 
Scandinavia  They  were  defeated  by  the  TUATHA 
DB  DANANN. 
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Fonda  (f6n'du)  1  Town  (pop  1,188),  NW  Iowa,  W 
of  Fort  Dodge  *  Industrial  village  (pop  1,123), 
eo  seat  of  Montgomery  co  ,  E  central  N  Y  ,  on  the 
Mohawk  and  W  of  Amsterdam,  me  1850  It  is  a 
freight  transfer  point  Gloves  and  silk  fabrics  are 
made  here 

Fond  du  Lac  (f6n'du  Iak*,j6t»  14k"),  industrial  city 
(pop  27,209),  co  seat  of  Fond  du  Lac  co  ,  E  Wis  , 
at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Winnebago  arid  on  the 
Fond  du  Lac,  NW  of  Milwaukee,  settled  o  1835, 
me  1852  From  its  beginning  as  a  French  fur-trad- 
ing post  in  the  late  18th  rent ,  Fond  du  Lac  giew 
to  be  a  lumbering  town  and,  after  the  coming  of  the 
railroad,  into  an  industrial  city  with  railroad  shops, 
limestone  quarries,  and  various  manufactures  It 
also  attracts  visitors  with  its  resort  facilities  In 
the  18th  cent  the  term  Fond  du  Lao  was  applied 
to  many  regions  around  the  Great  Lakes,  including 
the  bay  near  Koweonaw  peninsula 

Fonseca,  Juan  Rodriguez  de  (hwun'  rodrg'ggth  da 
fonsa'  ka),  1461-1524,  Spanish  prelate  He  was 
bishop  successively  of  Badajoz,  Palencia,  C6rdoba, 
and  Burgos  and  later  archbishop  of  Rossano  As 
head  of  the  department  of  affairs  of  the  Indies,  he 
greatly  hampered,  after  1493,  the  explorations  of 
Columbus  and  was  later  an  enemy  of  Horn  an  Cortes. 

Fonseca,  Manuel  Deodoro  da  (manwel'  dtidd'ro  d.-i 
f6nsa'ku),  1827-92,  first  president  of  Brazil  C1891) 
A  leader  of  the  discontented  militarists  who  helped 
overturn  the  empire  (Nov  ,  1889),  he  headed  the 
provisional  government  which  established  the  re- 
public In  1891,  Fonseca  was  elected  president  by 
the  constituent  assembly  Attempting  to  seize  ab- 
solute powei,  he  was  forced  to  resign  (Nov  ,  1891) 
and  was  succeeded  by  Vice  President  Flonano 
PEIXOTO 

Fonseca,  Gulf  of  (fonsa'ka),  inlet  of  the  Pacific,  c  60 
mi  long  and  30  mi  wide,  Central  Amenta  In  a 
volcanic  area,  it  is  a  natural  but  shallow  harbot 
shared  by  Niearagxia,  Honduras  and  Salvadoi 
Honduras  has  ports  on  Tigro  Island,  La  Um6n, 
Salvador,  is  on  the  gulf  Nicaragua  leased  (1910) 
i  ights  on  the  gulf  to  the  United  States  as  an  adjunct 
of  the  NICARAGUA  CANAL,  causing  setious  protests 
from  Salvador,  which  wein  upheld  by  tho  Central 
Amencari  Couit  of  Justice  but  ignored  by  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua 

Fontaine,  Pierre  Francois  Leonard  (py6r'  fraswi' 
laonir'  fote"n'),  1702-1853,  French  architect  Ho 
wa.s  known  chiefly  for  the  work  which,  beginning  m 
1794,  he  did  jointly  with  Charles  PbnriKR,  the  de- 
velopment of  tho  Empire  style  in  France  was  al- 
most exclusively  an  exptession  of  then  talents  Af- 
toi  Napoleon's  fall  tho  paitnerBhip  dissolved  (1814), 
and  Fontaine  thereafter  prac  ticod  as  court  arehitoc  t 
in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XVIII,  Charles  X,  and  Louis 
Philippe  He  laid  out  the  Ruo  de  Rivoli  in  Pans, 
enlarged  the  Palais  Roval,  of  which  he  also  wrote  a 
history,  and  published  a  numbot  of  books  on  archi- 
tecture 

Fontamebleau  (fo  tPnblcV) ,  town  (pop  13,361),  Seme- 
et-Marne  dopt  ,  N  France,  SE  of  Pans  It  is  i  fa- 
voi  ite  spring  and  autumn  resort  It  was  long  a  royal 
residence,  chiefly  because  of  the  excellent  hunting 
in  tho  vast  Forest  of  Fontamebleau  Louis  IV 
resided,  Philip  IV  and  Louis  XIII  wore  bom,  here 
Francis  I  built  the  magnificent  palace,  chief  glorv 
of  French  Renaissance  architecture,  which  was  ex- 
panded by  Henry  IV  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  one 
of  the  artists  who  decorated  the  interior  The 
palace  witnessed  import  int  events  -here  Lou  is  XIV 
signed  (1685)  the  re  vocation  of  the  Edut  of  Nantes, 
Pope  Pius  VII  was  imprisoned  here  (1812-14) ,  and 
hore  Napoleon  signed  his  hrat  abdication  (1814) 

Fontamebleau  school    sec  BARBIZON  SCHOOL 

Fontame-de-Vaucluse,  I«  ram  o   &ee  VAUCI  USF 

Fontana,  Carlo  (kai'16  fSnta'na),  1(154-1714,  Italian 
architect  Like  his  master,  Bernini,  he  worked  in 
the  debased  baroque  style  at  Rome  His  designs 
included  a  now  facade  for  the  much-rebuilt  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevero  (1702)  He  wrote  a 
work  on  the  Vatican  and  several  engmeeimg 
treatises 

Fontana,  Domenico  (dorua'neko),  1543-1007,  Italian 
arclutect  He  went  to  Rome,  where  he  built  the 
Sistme  Chapol  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore  (c  1580)  for  Cardinal  Peretti  When  his 
patron  was  made  popo  (Sixtus  V),  Fontana  played 
a  leading  part  in  the  great  rebuilding  of  Rome  Ho 
designed  the  Lateran  palace  (1588)  and  portions  of 
tho  Vatican,  notably  the  library  (1588)  An  engi- 
neer as  well  aa  an  architect,  he  built,  with  his 
brother  Giovanni,  the  great  aqueduct  and  fountain 
known  as  the  Acqua  Felice  (1587)  and  in  1686 
erected  the  obelisk  in  front  of  St  Peter's,  a  feat 
which  won  him  wide  renown  With  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  he  completed  the  dome  of  St  Peter's, 
following  the  model  left  by  Michelangelo  On  tho 
death  of  Sixtus  V,  Fontana's  Roman  career  col- 
lapsed, he  withdrew  to  Naples,  where  he  built  the 
imposing  royal  palace  (1600)  and  where  he  died 
before  the  execution  of  his  magnificent  designs  for 
the  improvement  of  the  harbor 

Fontana,  Prospero  (prd'spAro),  1512-97,  Italian 
painter  He  aided  Pnmaticcio  m  the  decoration  of 
Fontamebleau  but  was  chiefly  active  m  Bologna, 
where  most  of  his  work  remains  His  Entombment 
(Bologna)  is  characteristic.  His  daughter  Lavima 
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Fontant  0«v5  'nyft),  1552-1614?,  was  a  fashionable 
portrait  painter  in  Bologna  and  Rome  Her  two 
self-portraits  (one,  Pitti  Gall ,  Florence,  the  other, 
St  Luke's  Acad  ,  Rome)  and  a  portrait  of  Pope 
Gregory  XIII  are  well-known  works 
Fontane,  Theodor  (ta'odor  fdntil'nu),  1819-98,  Ger- 
man novelist,  poet,  and  critic  Trained  as  an 
apothecary,  he  found  his  way  into  journalism  and 
wrote  a  book  of  poems  published  in  1851  After  10 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  Kreuzzeitung,  he  was  com- 
missioned to  write  a  history  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  went  to  the  front,  and  was  captured  After 
a  month's  imprisonment,  he  returned  to  journalism 
and  served  for  19  years,  chiefly  as  a  dramatic  critic, 
on  the  Voissischc  Zeitung  When  almost  60  he  began 
writing  the  prose  fiction  which  18  his  chief  claim  to 
distinction,  although  he  excelled  as  a  ballad  poet 
His  novels,  which  blend  realism  with  poetic  style 
and  artistic  form,  include  U  Adult  era  (1882),  Irrung- 
en,  Wirrungen\  (1888,  Eng  tr  ,  Trials  and  Tribula- 
tions, 1917),  and  Efli  Bnest  (1895,  Eng  tr  ,  1913- 
15)  Ho  also  wrote  throe  novelettes,  an  account  of 
his  imprisonment,  travel  books,  and  the  auto- 
biographical Meine  Kinderjahre  (1894,  Eng  tr  of 
extracts,  MU  Childhood  Day*,  1913-15)  See 
Kenneth  Hayens,  Theodor  Fontane  a  Critical 
Study  (1920) 

Fontanes,  Louis,  marquis  de  (Iwo'  markC'  du  fotan'), 
1757-1821,  French  statesman  and  poet  He  was 
the  chief  intermediary  between  Napoleon  and  the 
men  of  letters  of  the  time  and  was  tho  author  of  the 
poems  Le  Jour des  marts  and  Leg  Tombeaux  de  Saint- 
Dcms  His  collected  works  (1839)  contain  a  biog- 
raphy by  Samte-Beuve 
Fontanet,  battle  of.  see  FONTENOY,  Franco 
Fontanne,  Lynn  (fSntan'),  1887'-,  American  actress, 
b  England,  popular  on  the  English  as  well  as  tho 
American  stage  She  made  her  first  appearance 
in  tho  New  York  theater  in  1910  In  1M24  sho 
joined  the  Theatre  Guild,  New  York  city  Sho 
has  appeared  notably  in  The  Guardsman,  Strange 
Interlude,  Elizabeth  the  Queen,  Reunion  in  Vienna, 
Design  far  Living,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Idiot's 
Delight,  There  Shall  Be  No  Night,  O  Mistress  Mine, 
and  /  Knoiv  My  Love  In  most  of  her  roles  her 
husband,  Alfred  Lunt,  whom  whe  married  in  1922, 
has  played  opposite  her  as  ro-star 
Fonte,  Jacopo  della  see  Qi  EKCI\ 
Fontenailles,  battle  of  see  I<ONTENOY,  Franco 
Fontenelle,  Bernard  le  Bovier  de  (bCrn  ir'  hi  bAvya' 
du  fotunel'),  1057-1757.  French  authoi ,  nephew  of 
Corneillo  Ho  wrote  poems,  operas  and  tragedies 
but  found  his  true  forte  in  tho  popularization  of 
science,  writing  in  this  vein  Entretitns  sur  la  jdu- 
ralite  den  mondts  (1680),  his  chief  work 
Fontenoy  (fon'tunoi,  IT  fotunwa'),  village  (pop 
742),  Hainaut  prov  ,  Belgium,  SE  of  Tournai  Here 
m  1 745  Mauru  e  de  Saxo,  in  his  most  <  elobrated  vie  - 
torv,  lod  the  French  against  the  British  and  their 
allies  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  the  War  of 
the  Austiian  Succession 

Fontenoy  (fon'tunoi,  Fr  fStunwi'),  small  village, 
Yonno  dept  ,  N  central  France,  near  Auxerre  It  is 
the  reputed  site  of  a  battle  in  A  D  841  when  Charles 
II  of  France  and  Louis  the  German  checked  their 
elder  brother,  Emperor  LOTH  MR  I  The  battlo  lod 
to  the  Oath  of  Strasbourg  (see  STRASBOURG,  OATH 
OF)  and  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  (see  VKRDUN,  TREAI  Y 
or)  Fontenoy  is  also  known  as  Fontenay,  Fon- 
tanet, or  Fontenaillos 

Fonthill,  village  (pop  1,000),  S  Out  ,  N  W  of  Welland 
Foochow  (foo'chou'),  Mandarin  Fu-chou,  citv  (pop 
iOO  377),  capital  of  Fukien  piov  ,  China,  a  port  on 
the  Mm-kiang  delta  After  the  OPIUM  WAR  (1839- 
42)  it  was  established  as  a  TREATY  PORT  About 

1850  it  was  the  piincipal  Chmc*o  port  and  the 
world's  largest  tea-exporting  center  Its  importance 
declined    because   of   the   decrensed    demand    for 
Fukien  tea  and  because  of  harbor  silting,  which 
bars  large  vessels     Bamboo  paper  and  umbrellas 
are  manufactured,  and  fruits  are  canned  here     In 
the  Second  World  War,  Foochow  was  captured  by 
the  Japanese  m  Oct ,  1944,  and  recovered  m  May, 
1945     It  fell  to  the  Communists  in  1949 

food,  see  COOKERY,  oiti ,  FROZEN  FOODS,  MrrnmoN; 

VITAMINS 

food  adulteration,  the  act  of  intentionally  debasing 
the  quality  of  goods  offered  for  sale  oithei  by  the 
admixture  or  substitution  of  inferior  substances  or 
by  tho  lemoval  of  some  valuable  constituent  to  be 
used  in  another  form  for  separate  sale  The  classics 
contain  allusions  to  wine  makers  and  dealers  who 
colored  and  flavored  their  wine  In  England  aa 
early  as  the  13th  cent ,  bakers  cheapened  their 
wares  or  scanted  the  weight,  and  law  makers  for  tho 
first  time  made  an  effort  to  prevent  fi  audulent  deal- 
ings on  the  part  of  butchers  and  beei makers  In 
the  18th  and  eaily  19th  cent  in  England,  coffee, 
tea,  and  cocoa  were  protected  against  "sophistica- 
tion" by  parliamentary  laws,  passed  not  so  much  in 
the  interest  of  the  consumer  as  to  keep  up  internal 
revenues  About  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent 
chemical  and  microscopical  knowledge  had  ad- 
vanced so  far  that  food  substances  could  be  ana- 
lyzed, and  the  subject  of  food  adulteration  began 
to  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  the  consumer  The  London  Lancet  m 

1851  conducted  a  special  investigation    In  1855  a 


FOOD  POISONING 

parliamentary  commission  was  appointed,  and  in 
1860  the  first  food  law  framed  in  the  interest  of  the 
purchaser  was  passed  Thin  law,  lacking  means  of 
enforcement,  remained  m  large  measure  ineffective 
until  1872,  when  penalties  for  violation  and  officials 
of  administration  were  provided  In  the  United 
States  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906  was 
tho  result  of  a  long  and  stormy  campaign  lod  by 
Dr  Harvey  W  WILEY  This  law,  amended  m 
1912,  1913,  and  1919,  declared  in  effect  that  food  is 
adulterated  if  it  H  mixed  or  packed  with  another 
subntanec  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously 
elTe<  t  its  quality  and  strength ,  if  any  substance  has 
been  substituted,  wholly  or  in  part,  if  any  valuable 
constituent  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  abstracted,  if 
it  has  been  mixed,  colored,  powdered,  coated,  or 
stained  to  conceal  damage  or  inferiority,  if  poison- 
ous or  deleterious  substances  have  been  added,  if 
it  consists  wholly  or  in  part  of  filthy,  putrid,  or 
decomposed  animal  or  vegetable  substance,  or  if 
the  product  l>e  from  a  diseased  animal  or  one  that 
died  otherwise  than  by  slaughter  Tho  act  was 
superseded  in  19«  by  the  stricter  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  administered  since  1940  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agencv,  which  is  charged  with  enforcing 
truthful  and  informative  labeling  of  essential  com- 
modities, maintaining  staff  laboratories  and  formu- 
lating definitions  and  standaids  promoting  fair 
dealing  in  the  interests  of  the  consumer  The 
Wheeler-Lea  Act  (193H)  makes  unlawful  false  ad- 
vertising as  well  as  misbrandmg,  the  placing  on 
packages  of  false  or  misleading  statements  of 
weight,  qualities,  and  place  of  manufacture  Im- 
ported goods  which  violate  the  provisions  of  the 
act  may  be  denied  admittance  to  the  country  and 
if  not  exported  within  a  given  time  may  be  de- 
stroyed The  Federal  law  controls  traffic  from  one 
state  to  another  and  is  supplemented  by  local 
icgulations,  which  require  food  handlers  to  be 
licensed  to  pi  event  the  spread  of  tuberculosis, 
tvphoul,  and  syphilis  and  which  provide  for  the 
inspection  by  health  officers  of  meat  and  other 
foods,  of  restaurants,  and  of  dairies  and  cold  storage 
methods  Foods  often  nusbranded  or  adulterated 
are  coffee,  tea,  milk  arid  crearn,  butter,  cheese,  olive 
oil,  bread  and  flour,  breakfast  foods  and  prepaied 
cereals,  canned  vegetables,  vinegar,  spues,  candy, 
syrups,  and  soft  dunks  Distilled  liquors  may  be 
entnelv  synthetic  and  contain  dilute  alcohol,  raisin 
or  prune  sviup,  creosote,  caramel,  and  glucose 
Mauv  special  moat  products  are  put  up  m  small 
amounts  and  sold  as  delicacies  at  high  prices,  such  as 
"potted"  meats  and  various  kinds  of  sausage,  most 
of  these  are  special  prepaiatious  using  mfei  lor  qual- 
ities of  meat  See  F  A  Iilbv,  A  History  of  Food 
Adulteration  and  Analysis  (1934),  R  D  Lamb, 
American  Chamber  of  Horrors  (19  to) ,  C  R  Martin, 
Practical  Food  Inspection  (3d  ed  ,  1948) 

Food  and  Agnculture  Organization  (F\O),  agency 
of  the  United  Nations  It  developed  out  of  tho 
<  onferenro  on  food  and  agriculture  held  at  Hot 
Springs,  Va  ,  m  Mav,  1943  Tho  constitution  was 
formallv  adopted  m  Oc  t  ,  1945,  and  the  FAO  be- 
came an  agencv  of  the  United  Nations  in  Doc  , 
19H»  In  1950  there  were  68  countries  that  belonged 
to  tho  FAO  including  some  which  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  The  organization  is 
governed  by  a  conference  composed  of  the  entire 
membership  and  mooting  at  least  once  biennially 
and  bv  a  council  consisting  of  18  members  Opera- 
tions of  the  staff  nro  managed  bv  the  director  gen- 
eral The  objec  tive  of  the  FAO  is  to  contribute  to- 
waid  an  expanding  world  economy  by  bettering 
the  conditions  of  rural  life,  improving  agricultural 
production  and  distribution,  and  raising  tho  level 
of  nutrition  The  FAO  has  no  mandatory  powers 
hut  seeks  by  making  investigations,  publishing  re- 
ports, and  organizing  conferences  to  accomplish  its 
purposes  The  program  operations  are  conducted 
by  standing  committees  on  agriculture,  fisheries, 
rural  welfare,  and  the  liko  Regional  conferences 
exist  in  Europe,  the  Near  Last,  the  Far  East,  and 
Latin  America  Among  the  activities  of  the  FAO 
are  devising  plana  of  food  allocation  and  offering 
technical  aid  to  members  m  increasing  forestry 
yield,  improving  seeds,  and  developing  serums  and 
vaccines 

Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act:  see  FOOD  ADULTERA- 
TION 

food  poisoning,  name  applied  to  a  numl>or  of  illnesses 
marked  by  gastrointestinal  disturbances  and  other 
symptoms  and  c  aused  by  eating  food  c  outatmnated 
with  poisonous  substances  Formerly  the  expres- 
sion "ptomaine  poisoning"  was  used  for  many  kinds 
of  food  poisoning,  but  thus  term  has  been  generally 
replac  ed  Ptomaines  are  produc  ed  bv  the  action  of 
bat  teria  of  decay  on  proteins  and  are  not  known  to 
cause  illness  There  are  several  c  hief  causes  of  food 
poisoning,  including  tho  presence  ol  bac  terial  toxins 
in  the  food,  especially  toxins  produced  by  species  of 
Staphylococcua  and  Salmonella  and  by  Clostridium 
botiilinum  (see  BOTULISM),  the  presence  of  poison- 
ous inorganic  chemicals  m  tho  food,  and  the  pres- 
ent o  of  poisonous  or gan  H  substances  in  the  plant  or 
animal  material  used  for  food  Staphylococcus 
poisoning  is  believed  to  bo  tho  commonest  form,  the 
organisms  can  reach  the  food  from  the  air  or  through 
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contort  with  a  handler,  and  if  the  food  and  tempera- 
tare  are  suitable  the  bacteria  grow  and  form  toxin 
The  symptoms  (nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  and 
acute  prostration)  tisuallv  appear  from  2£$  to  3  hr 
after  eatutg  the  contaminated  food,  in  general  re- 
covery w  quite  rapid    Among  the  foods  that  have 
produced   staphyloeoteus   poisoning   are    bakery 
products  filled   with   custard   and   cream,    milk, 
sausage,  ham,  tongue,  and  other  cured  meat*    Pre- 
ventive measures  include  the  reheating  to  a  certain 
temperature  of  cream-filled  bakod  goods  after  the 
filling  has  been  added  and  the  refrigeration  of  the 
products  after  baking    Refrigeration  of  ham  and 
other  meat*  is  essential    Many  other  foods  also  can 
cause  poisoning  if  un refrigerated  for  a  few  hours 
Frozen  foods  mav  produce  staphylococcus  poison- 
ing if  not  kept  under  constant  refrigeration  before 
using     Food  poisoning  caused  by  bacteria  of  tho 
genus  Salmonella  IB  believed  to  be  produced  by  in- 
gesting with  the  food  large  numbers  of  the  living 
bacteria.  Symptoms  usually  develop  within  from  7 
to  72  hr  ,  tho  onset  is,  as  a  rule,  sudden,  and  the  symp- 
toms are  similar  to  thoseof  staph ylococeus  poisoning 
with  the  addition  of  abdominal  pam  (often  the  first 
svmptom),  headache,  and  chill    Contamination  of 
the  food  is  frequently  caused  by  the  excreta  of  ro- 
dents and  housefhes  that  harbor  the  bacteria,  the 
infection  can  also  be  transmitted  by  humans  Cook- 
ing -usually  destroys  the  germs    The  disease  is  not 
common  in  the  United  States    Chemical  poisoning 
from  foods  sometimes  results  from  the  accidental 
mixing  with  foods  of  poisonous  materials  to  bo  used 
for  exterminating  rodents  and  insei  t  pests    It  also 
occasionally  occurs  us  a  result  of  reactions  between 
some  foods  and  certain  kinds  of  cooking  utensils  (a 
chart  is  given  in  G.  M   Dack,  Food  Potiomng,  rev 
ed  ,  1949)     Food  in  oi>ened  cans  if  kept  properly 
refrigerated  does  not  cause  food  poisoning    Toxic 
materials  can  be  present  in  food  without  giving  it  a 
bad  odor    \rnong  tho  plants  that  contain  materials 
causing  poisoning  are  poisonous  speaes  of  mush- 
rooms, leaves  of  rhubarb,  Italian  fava  beans  and  the 
pollen  of  the  fava  bean  flower,  snakcroot,  and  water 
hemlock     Poisoning  sometimes  is  caused  by  eating 
mussels,  clams,  and  other  shellfish,  as  well  as  hsh, 
the  eaune  is  not  always  known      Home  cases  of 
poisoning  by  mussela  have  lieen  tratecl  to  certain 
plankton  on  which  the  mussels  feed 
food  preservation.    From  the  most  primitive  ages 
man  has  given  some  attention  to  the  preservation 
of  the  food  which  he  secured  uncertainly  and  with 
great   effort      Simple  processes,   growing  out  of 
accident,  observation,  ami  experience,  were  em- 
ployed long  before  the  reasons  for  their  effective- 
ness were  understood.    Among  the  products  of 
early  food  conservation  were  cheese  and  butter, 
wine  and  raisins,  pemmican,  sausage,  bacon,  and 
parched  grain      When  modern  science  began   to 
investigate  the  causes  of  decomposition  or  spoiling 
of  food,  it  pointed  the  way  tx>  a  wider  application 
of  preservative  agencies  already  in  use  and  to  the 
discovery  of  new  ones    Before  I860  all  changes  in 
food  were  explained  on  the  theory  of  "spontaneous 
generation  "   Pasteur  demonstrated  that  ferments, 
molds,  and  some  forms  of  putrefaction  were  caused 
by  the  presence  of  minute  organisms  widely  dis- 
tributed m  air,  water,  and  soil    These  require  for 
life  and  activity  certain  definite  conditions  of  heat, 
air,  moistuie,  etc  ,  and  if  food  is  made  unfavorable 
to  their  growth,  it  IB  «aid  to  "keep"  or  bo  preserved 
Processes  of  preservation  may  be  generally  classi- 
fied as  drying,  heating,  refrigeration,  and  the  use  of 
chemicals  or  other  particular  agencies    Drv  ing  was 
(early  used  for  fruits,  grains,  vegetables,  fish,  and 
meat     It  was  sometimes  combined  with  parching, 
as  in  the  toasted  oatmeal  of  the  Scotch  ot   tho 
parched  corn  of  the  Amoi  ican  Indian      Modern 
applications  of  this  primitive  device  are  seen  in 
dried  or  dehydrated  fruits  and  vegetables,  dried 
nulk,  and  egg  powder    Meat  is  dried  on  a  com- 
mercial   scale    ny    meat-packing    establishments 
The  early  method  of  drying  was  by  the  direwt 
action  of  the  sun's  rays,  in  modern  industry  the 
process  is  hastened   by  complex  apparatus  and 
chemical  agencies    Sugar  was  early  combined  with 
drying     The  process  of  heating  was  known  and 
used  centuries  before  ita  action  was  understood 
(See  CANNING  )   One  of  the  rnoat  important  modern 
applications  of  the  heat  principle  is  m  the  PAATBUH- 
TZATION  of  milk     Food  mav  be  preserved  in  its 
original  state  for  a  great  length  of  time  by  RE- 
FRIGERATION (»ee  also  FROZEN  POODS)     Chemical 
and  other  agencies  include  salting,  smoking,  the 
use  of  vinegar,  alcohol,  saltpeter,  and  spices,  the 
use  of  sugar  in  combination  with  drying  or  density, 
the  exclusion  of  air;  and  the  use,  in  recent  years,  of 
such  chemicals  as  formahn,  bencoic  acid,  alum, 
lime,  salicylic  acid,  and  bone  acid  to  arrest  micro- 
organic  growth  and  preserve  color.   The  excessive 
or  unacknowledged  use  of  these  chemical  agencies 
has  been  legislated  against  by  most  governments 
The  use  of  salt  for  preserving  food  is  very  primi- 
tive, references  to  it  being  found  in  the  earliest 
literatures    Smoking  preserves  food  partly  because 
of  the  drying  action  of  the  heat  and  partly  because 
the  smoke  coagulates  the  albumen  on  the  outside 
of  the  meat  and  so  forms  a  sort  of  protective 
coating.   Vinegar  and  other  acids  inhibit  bacterio- 


logical action;  strong  alcohol  acts  in  ft  similar  way 
Good  wine  will  keep  almost  indefiritely,  and  fruit 
"brandied"  or  placed  in  a  15  to  20  percent  alcoholic 
medium  is  well  preserved  The  exclusion  of  air, 
nowadays  accomplished  by  hermetic  sealing,  is  an 
old  device,  formerly  practiced  by  pouring  hot  oil 
over  potted  meat  or  fish,  by  coating  food  with  fat  AS 
in  pemnuean,  or  by  burying  vegetables  in  the  earth 
or  in  sand.  The  modern  use  of  melted  paraffin 
achieves  the  same  result  The  secret  of  preserving 
eggs  for  household  use  in  a  natural  condition  lies 
in  excluding  air  from  their  shells,  which  are  porous, 
and  this  may  be  accomplished  by  coating  them 
with  vaseline  or  other  fat  or  by  immersing  them 
in  "water  glass"  or  sodium  silicate  See  W,  W. 
Chenwyth,  How  to  Preserve  Food  (1945). 
fool,  absurdly  irresponsible  person,  often  subject  to 
spells  of  mirth  or  melancholy.  Some  fools  ate 
benevolent,  others  are  cunning  and  malevolent 
In  all  countries  from  ancient  times  and  extending 
into  the  18th  cent ,  mental  and  physical  deformity 
provided  amusement  Attached  to  noble  and  royal 
courts  were  cl waifs,  cripples,  idiots,  albmoe,  and 
monsters  In  the  East,  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  in  the  Aztec  court  of  Montczuma  there 
were  fools  whose  practice  was  much  the  same  as 
those  of  medieval  P'rance,  Spain,  and  England 
The  court  fool,  however,  frequently  was  not  men- 
tally deficient  For  the  freedom  to  indulge  in 
satire,  tricks,  and  repartee,  many  men  of  keen  in- 
sight and  caustic  wit  obtained  powerful  patronage 
by  assuming  the  role  of  fool.  The  clown  or  jester 
was  common  in  Eiiaabethan  drama,  and  with  the 
fool's  garb  the  actor  gained  the  freedom  of  the  fool 
The  costume,  which  was  hung  with  bells,  usually 
consisted  of  a  varicolored  coat,  tight  breeches  with 
legs  of  different  colors— occasionally  a  long  petti- 
coat was  worn — and  a  cap  which  fitted  close  to  the 
head  or  fell  over  the  shoulders  m  tho  form  of  asses' 
ears  One  of  the  buffoon's  capers  was  to  inflict 
blows  with  an  inflated  bladder  at  the  end  of  a  staff 
or  s<epter  This,  the  fool's  bauble,  bore  at  the 
other  end  a  grotesque  head  or  a  fox's  tail  Till 
EulenBpiegel  and  Robin  Goodfellow  aie  mythical 
fools  Seo  Barbara  Swam.  Fool*  and  Folly  (1932) , 
Enid  Welsfoid,  The  Fool  (1930) 
Fools,  Feast  of,  burlesque  religious  festival  of  the 
Middle  Ages  It  was  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Roman  Saturnalia  and  was  observed  on  or  about 
the.  Feast  of  the  Circumcision  A  boy  or  young 
man  in  the  role  of  bishop  (the  boy-bi&hop)  con- 
ducted the  ceremonies,  which  degenerated  into  a 
travesty  of  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Chun  h 
Foot,  Samuel  Augustus,  1780-1846,  Amencan  politi- 
cian, b  Cheshire,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  J797  He 
served  as  a  Democratic  Republican  in  the  Connecti- 
cut legislature  (1817-18,  1821-23,  1825--26)  and  in 
tbo  U  H  House  of  Representatives  (1819-21,  1823- 
25)  before  he  was  U  S  Senator  (1827-33)  In  the 
Senate  he  became  prominent  by  offering  (1829)  the 
FOOT  RfcsouTTioN  He  was  again  (1833)  elected — 
this  time  as  a  Whig — to  tho  House  ol  Representa- 
tives, but  resigned  to  become  governor  of  Connecti- 
cut His  name  appears  sometimes  as  Foote,  and 
Andrew  Hull  FOOTE  was  his  son 
Foot,  Solomon,  1802-b(>,  U  S  Senator  from  Vermont 
(1861-66),  b  Cornwall,  Vt  ,  grad  Middlebury 
College,  1826  He  taught  school,  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  m  1831  Foot  served 
several  terms  in  the  state  legislature  and  was  in 
the  U  8  House  of  Representatives  (1843-47)  His 
antaslavery  convictions  carried  him  into  the  new 
Republican  party  As  Senator  he  was  recognized  as 
a  master  of  parliamentary  law  (he  was  often  presi- 
dent pro  tempore)  and  established  many  customs 
in  the  Senate's  procedure 

foot,  organ  at  the  extremity  of  one  or  both  pairs  of 
limbs,  found  m  most  higher  vertebrates  and  used 
chiefly  as  a  base  for  supporting  the  body  and  for 
locomotion  on  land  or  m  the  water  Its  form  de- 
ponds  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  bones  In  man 
seven  bones  form  the  neel,  five  parallel  metatarsals 
form  the  long  arch,  and  their  lower  ends  form  the 
transverse  arch,  which  us  affected  in  KLAT  FOOT 
Each  toe  has  three  phalanges  except  the  great  toe. 
which  has  two  There  are  many  joint*  between 
various  bones  and  a  complex  arrangement  of  small 
muscles  Branches  of  the  nerves  and  arteries  of  the 
leg  supply  the  foot  The  foot  is  subject  to  injuries 
and  disorders,  o  g  ,  OOBN,  BUNION,  and  SPBAIN.  Bee 
D  J  Morton,  The  Human  Foot  (1935) 
foot  and  mouth  disease,  highly  communicable  dis- 
ease of  cattle,  sheep,  ewute,  goats,  and  other  cloven- 
footed  animals  It  is  caused  by  a  virus  and  is  char- 
attended  by  an  eruption  of  vesicles  or  blisters  on 
the  mucous  membranes,  especially  of  the  mouth, 
feet,  and  udder  The  discharge  from  the  vesicles  is 
heavily  infected  with  the  virus,  and  the  saliva  be- 
comes a  chief  agent  by  which  the  disease  is  spread 
Thus  animals  may  develop  the  disease  as  a  result  of 
direct  contact  with  infected  animal*  or  indirectly 
through  fooo!,  water,  soil,  barns,  and  other  con- 
taminated materials.  Human  handlers  can  infect 
healthy  animals  after  tending  diseased  ones.  Oc- 
casionally humans  become  victims,  but  the  illness 
in  adults  a  usually  a  light  one.  Aa  epidenuc  of  the 
d mease  causes  enormous  losses  to  the  cattle  uidus- 
try.  Occasional  outbreaks  occur  w  the  United 


States;  in  Europe  and  South  America  the  disease  is 
more  prevalent.  In  1046  the  disease  broke  out  in 
Mexico  and  continued  for  several  years.  The  only 
certain  method  of  control  ts  believed  to  be  the 
slaughter  and  deep  burial  of  all  infected  animals, 
complete  disinfection  of  the  area  where  sick  animals 
have  lived,  and  the  maintenance  of  strict  quaran- 
tine 

football,  m  the  United  States,  a  game  played  by  two 
opposing  teams  of  11  men  each — a  fullback,  two 
halfbacks,  a  quarterback,  a  center,  two  guards,  two 
tackles  and  two  ends.  Substitution  of  plajers  is 
practically  unlimited,  and  m  recent  years  it  has 
been  common  for  large  squads  to  use  one  full  team 
for  offense  and  another  for  defense.  The  football 
field  is  level,  measures  100  by  63H  yd  ,  is  marked 
off  by  latitudinal  stripes  every  10  yd  ,  and  is 
flanked  on  each  end  by  an  end  zone  10  yd.  long 
At  the  end  of  each  end  zone  stand  H-shaped  goal 
posts  not  quite  20  ft  high,  with  the  crossbar  10  ft. 
from  the  ground  and  with  the  vertical  posts  18H  ft 
apart  Play  is  directed  toward  moving  the  football 
—an  inflated,  leather,  prolate  spheroid  ball,  often 
called  the  "pigskin" — across  the  opponent's  goal 
line  This  done,  a  team  scores  a  touchdown,  count- 
ing six  pom  to.  The  game  is  divided  into  two  halves, 
each  having  two  periods,  or  quarters,  of  15  mm 
At  the  end  of  each  oi  tho  first  three  quarters,  the 
teams  exchange  goals  Each  half  is  begun  b>  a 
Jackoff,  which  also  initiates  play  after  every  sc-oru 
(except  a  safety)  In  addition  to  the  touchdown, 
points  are  scored  by  kicking  the  ball  over  the  cross- 
bar between  the  goal  posts  (a  field  goal),  counting 
three  points,  and  by  downing  a  man  in  possession 
of  the  ball  behind  hia  own  goal  line  (a  safety), 
counting  two  points  An  additional  point  may  be 
made  after  a  touchdown,  either  by  kicking  the  ball 
through  the  goal  or  by  running  with  or  passing  the 
ball  over  the  goal  hue  lu  advancing  the  ball  a 
team  may  run  or  pass  (forwaid  or  lateially  or  u 
combination  of  both),  but  it  must  gam  10  yd  in 
four  tries  (or  downs),  else  yield  possession  ol  the 
ball  to  its  opponent  It  mav  also  lose  possession  if 
ono  of  its  ball  carriers  fumbles  and  an  opposing 
player  ret  overs  the  ball  When  a  team  is  not  hkelv 
to  gam  10  yds  in  four  downs,  it  often  kicks,  or 
punts,  the  ball  down  field,  usually  on  fourth  down 
Standard  scrimmage  formations  on  the  offense  are 
the  T-formation,  tho  double  wing-bat k,  and  the 
single  wuig-ba<  k  Forward  passing  and  open-field 
running  are  features  of  the  game  that  most  thrill 
the  average  spectator,  and  blocking  and  tackling 
moke  football  one  of  the  most  rugged  sports 
played  Football  players  wear  helmets,  kidney 
guards,  hip  and  shoulder  braces,  and  othei  pro- 
te<  tive  equipment  »Four  men — the  referee,  um- 
pire, field  judge,  and  head  linesman— <>ffi<  mte  in  -i 
game,  and  penalties  are  meted  out  for  roughing, 
tripping,  and  the  like  and  for  a  host  of  technical 
violations  The  game  and  its  rules  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  have  become  extremely  complex,  and  it  is  no 
reflection  on  the  intelhgem  e  of  the  spet  tator*  to 
sav  that  many  of  them  have  only  a  hazy  idea  of 
what  is  taking  place  on  the  gridiron,  as  the  pla\  inn 
field  is  also  called  However,  with  added  color  pro- 
vided by  bands,  <  heermg  set  tious,  ami  other 
tout  hes,  college  football  is  not  only  the  most  popu- 
lar spectator  sport  of  the  fall  season  but  also  a  big 
business  The  revenue  from  football  often  fin  an  ( c*. 
all  other  sports  in  many  colleges  Dewpite  th< 
strict  amateur  code  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Assouation  and  its  member  conferences  HI 
the  various  sections  of  the  country,  the  subsidiza- 
tion of  football  players  is  widespread  among  the 
colleges,  some  pay  money  and  gifts  outright,  others 
use  more  devious  means  Alumni,  anxious  that 
their  alma  mater  have  a  winning  team,  figure 
prominently  m  this  practice  In  this  fashion  foot- 
ball is  played  in  American  colleges  today,  but  tho 
game  underwent  long  development  Games  called 
Harpaeton  and  harpaatrum  were  played  in  Greece 
ana  Rome  and  bore  resemblance  to  modern  foot- 
ball These  gamea  were  carried  over  through  the 
Middle  Ages  down  to  present  times  in  Tuscatiy  and 
Florence  under  the  imme  calcio  Meanwhile  a 
rugged,  unprincipled  type  of  football  took  root  in 
England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  despite  several  ro>- 
al  edicts  banning  the  game  from  time  to  time,  foot- 
ball was  popular  among  the  masses  until  the  early 
1 9th  cent  Different  forms  of  the  gamo  were  soon  de- 
veloped at  the  various  English  public  schools — Rug- 
by, Eton,  Harrow,  and  others — each  type  governed 
largely  by  local  requirements.  Two  main  games 
finally  emerged  One  was  primarily  a  kicking 
game,  which  later  became  association  football,  01 
SOCCEB;  the  other,  dating  from  1823,  was  Kugbv 
football,  in  which  carrying  the  ball  and  tackling 
were  permitted.  In  1871  the  Rugby  Football 
Union  was  formed,  and  a  set  of  rules  was  adopted 
A  type  of  association  football  was  played  in  New 
England  from  the  colonial  period  In  1869  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  Rutgers  and  Princeton  played  the 
first  intercollegiate  football  match  in  America.  In 
1873  a  convention  was  held  at  which  Columbia. 
Princeton,  Rutgers,  and  Yale  were  represented,  a 
set  of  rules  was  adopted,  and  the  foundation  was 
laid  for  intercollegiate  matches.  The  rotes  of  Amer- 
ican football  vert  drastically  altered  after  Harvard 
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ana  mis  postseason  tournament 
ducted  annually  since  1016  'Othei 
postseason,  collegiate  football  gam 
Bowl,  the  East-West  Shnne,  the  < 


_^>J  (1875)  McGill  Univ  of  Canada  under  Rog- 
„/  rules  Collage  football  coaching  became  profes- 
Bionalized  in  the  1890s,  and  from  the  beginning  of 
the  20th  cent ,  despite  constant  protests  against  the 
death  toll  of  the  game,  football  has  enjoyed  tremen- 
dous popularity  aa  a  collegiate  sport  Rules  con- 
cerning the  field,  scoring,  playing  time,  downs, 
scrimmage,  substitution,  officials,  and  equipment 
have  undergone  several  changes,  and  the  general 
trend  has  been  toward  making  the  game  safer.  In 
1902  the  first  Rose  Bowl  football  game  was  played, 
and  this  postseason  tournament  has  been  con- 

•         '         ""•      -Other  popular  annual, 

11  games  are  the  Sugar 

,  the  Orange  Bowl,  the 

Sun  Bowl,  and  the  Cotton  Bowl  games  Organized 
professional  football  in  America  dates  from  1920, 
when  the  American  Professional  Football  Associa- 
tion was  formed  with  a  membership  of  10  clubs 
The  A.P.F.A.  was  reorganized  several  times,  and  in 
1922  it  was  renamed  the  National  Football  League. 
Professional  football  differs  from  college  football  in 
several  specific  ways,  e  g  ,  the  goal  posts  are  on  the 
goal  lines,  not  at  the  rear  of  the  end  cones  Foot- 
ball is  also  played  by  high  schools  and  clubs  Six- 
man  football,  played  by  teams  of  six  on  a  diminu- 
tive field,  was  invented  in  1634  In  touch  football, 
touching  the  ball  earner  with  both  hands  takes  the 
place  of  tackling  Famous  personalities  in  football, 
past  and  present,  are  Sain  Baugh,  Jay  Berwanger, 
Dana  X  Bible,  Bernard  W  Bierman,  Felix  O 
("Doc")  Blanchard,  Charles  E  Brickley,  Chris  K 
Cagle,  Walter  C  Camp,  James  Crowley,  Glenn  W 
Davis,  Harry  Gilmcr,  George  Gipp,1  Harold  ("lied") 
Grange,  Walter  Heffelfinger,  William  F  Henry, 
Donald  Hutsou,  Elmer  Lavden,  Frank  Leahy,  Lou 
Little,  Sidney  Luokman,  Alvin  N  ("Bo")  McMil- 
lan, Bronko  Nagurski,  Ernest  A  Nevers,  Marshall 
("Ma")  Newell,  David  O'Brien,  Benny  Ooster- 
baan,  Knute  K  Rockne,  Frank  Smkwich,  A 
Alonzo  Stagg,  Kenneth  Strong,  Harry  A  Stuhl- 
dreher,  James  C  Thorpe,  Glenn  S  ("Fop") 
Warner,  and  Robert  C  Zuppke  See  L  II  Baker, 
FooGtoll  Facts  and  Figures  (1945),  Lament  Bu- 
chanan, The  Story  of  Football  (1947) ,  H  O  Cnsler, 
Modern  Football  (1949) 

Foote.  Andrew  Hull,  1806-63,  American  naval  offi- 
cer, b  New  Haven,  Conn  ,  son  of  Samuel  A  FOOT 
He  was  appointed  a  midshipman  m  1822  An 
enthusiastic  temperance  reformer,  Foote,  while 
executive  officer  of  the  Cumberlaml  (1843-45), 
made  her  the  first  temperance  sh  p  of  the  navy  He 
was  largely  rosponfeible  for  ending  the  alcohol  ration 
in  the  navy  in  1802  from  1H49  to  1851  he  was 
active  against  the  slave  trade  on  the  African  coast 
nnd  later  wrote  Africa  aivi  the  American  Problem 
(1864)  In  1850,  while  commanding  the  Ports- 
mouth at  Canton,  China,  he  led  a  small  naval  force 
which  captured  the  four  barrier  forts  in  repnaal  for 
acts  against  the  American  flag  In  the  Civil  War, 
Foote  wan  given  command  of  naval  operations  on 
the  upper  Mississippi  river  (1861)  Ilm  flotilla  of 
Kunboats  and  mortars  cooperated  brilliantly  with 
the  army  in  the  victories  at  Fort  HENRY,  Fort 
DONBUSON,  and  ISLAND  No  10  Ho  was  promoted 
rear  admiral  for  his  work,  but  wounds  received  at 
Fort  Donetaon  forced  him  to  retire  from  active 
service  See  biography  by  J  M  Hoppm  (1874) 

Foote,  Arthur  William,  1853-1937,  Ameiican  organ- 
ist, teacher,  and  composer,  b  Salem,  Mass  ,  pupil 
of  J  K  Paino  at  Harvard  He  was  organist  (1878- 
1910)  at  the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  Boston, 
where  he  taught  for  many  years  His  compositions, 
conservative  and  showing  his  admiration  for 
Brahms,  include  sacred  choruses,  chamber  music, 
choral  settings  of  Longfellow's  poems — The  Fart- 
well  of  Hiawatha  (1886),  Thf  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus 
(1888).  and  The  Skeleton  in  Armor  (1893) — songs, 
and  the  orchestral  works  Francesco,  da  Rimini 
(1893)  and  Four  Character  Pieces  after  Omar 
Khayyam  (1912) 

Foote,  Henry  Stuart,  1804-80,  UH  Senator  (1847- 
62)  and  governor  of  Missisnippi  (1852-54),  b.  Fau- 
muer  co ,  Va ,  grad  Washington  College*  (now 
Washington  and  Lee  Univ ),  1819  He  studied  law 
and,  admitted  to  tho  bar  in  1823,  moved  to  Ala- 
bama and  then  to  Mississippi  Foote,  an  able  crim- 
inal lawyer,  practiced  in  several  different  towns 
there  and  also  edited  newspapers  After  a  vwit  to 
Texas  he  wrote  Texas  and  the  Ttxan*  (1841 ,  fac- 
simile reproduction,  1935)  In  the  US.  Senate, 
Foote's  aversion  to  states'  rights  doctrines  empha- 
sized his  antagonism  to  his  Mississippi  colleague. 
Jefferson  DAVTB,  with  whom  he  actually  tradea 
blows  (Foote  also  fought  several  duels  in  nis  day) 
He  defeated  Davis  for  the  governorship  in  1851, 
but  that  was  tho  last  Union  Whig  Yictory  in  ante- 
bellum Mississippi  Rejected  for  the  Senate,  he  re- 
signed the  governorship  just  before  the  end  of  his 
term  and  moved  to  California,  where  he  was  again 
defeated  (1856)  for  the  Senate  by  a  narrow  margin. 
Foote  moved  eastward  again  in  1868,  settling  in 
Tennessee.  In  the  Confederate  congress  for  four 
years  his  consistent  opposition  both  to  Davis  and 
to  the  continuation  of  the  Cml  War  caused  him  to 
participate  in  peace  schemes  His  War  of  the  Re- 
SeBfen  (18«6)  tells  his  «tory  Stoutly  maintaining 
his  Unionist  principles,  he  was  to  the  South  aome- 
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thing  like  what  Clement  L.  Vallandigham  was  to 
the  North.  After  the  war  Foote  supported  the 
national  Republican  administrations,  and  in  1878 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  U  S  mint 
at  New  Orleans  His  Casket  of  Reminiscences 
(1874)  and  The  Bench  and  Bar  of  ihtt  South  and 
SouthwM  (1876)  contain  contemporary  and  per- 
sonal history  of  the  time 

Foote,  Lucius  Harwood,  1826-1913,  American  diplo- 
mat, b.  Horkimer  co  ,  N  Y.  He  attended  Knox 
College  and  Western  Reserve  Univ  In  1853  he 
went  overland  to  California,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  He  was  successively  municipal 
judge,  collector  of  the  port  at  Saciamento,  state 
adjutant  general,  and  consul  (1879-82)  at  Valpa- 
raiso, Chile  For  some  months  he  acted  as  charg6 
d'affaires  In  1883  he  went  as  minister  to  Korea, 
the  first  regular  diplomat  from  a  Western  power  to 
that  country  When  in  1884  his  post  was  reduced  to 
that  of  minister  resident,  he  resigned,  returning  to 
San  Francisco  to  live  He  became  prominent  in 
that  city's  intellectual  life  and  wrote  verse,  includ- 
ing The  Wooing  of  the  Rose  and  Other  Poems  (1911) 

Foote,  M«ry  Hallock,  1847-1938,  American  author 
and  illustrator,  b  Milton,  N  Y.  In  1876  she  mar- 
ried Arthur  De  Wmt  Foote;  thereafter  she  lived  in 
the  Far  West  and  wrote  about  it  in  stories  and  nov- 
els, including  Led-Horse  Claim  (18S3),Coeurd'Alene 
(1894),  A  Touch  of  Sun  and  Other  Stories  (1903), 
and  The  Ground  Swell  (1919)  An  occasional  illus- 
trator of  books  and  magazines,  she  did  sketches  for 
some  of  Longfellow's  poems. 

Foote,  Samuel,  1720-77,  actor,  wit,  and  dramatist 
Ho  dissipated  a  fortune  at  Oxford  and  failed  to  earn 
a  degree,  and  in  1744  went  on  tho  stage,  where  his 
small  talent  was  always  echpRcd  by  Garnck  It  is 
as  a  wit  (Johnson  pronounced  him  "irresistible") 
that  he  is  remembered  From  1747,  at  the  Hay- 
markot  Theatre,  London,  he  pioduced  such  pro- 
grams as  Diversions  of  the  Morning,  in  which  his 
ability  to  mimic  and  his  jarting  satire  hod  free  rein 
Foote's  farcical  comedies  include  The  Knights 
(1749),  The  Minor  (1760),  The  Orators  (1762),  and 
The  Maid  of  Bath  (1771).  He  was  buried  in  Weat- 
mmster  Abbey. 

Foote,  Samuel  Augustus   see  FOOT,  SAMUEL  A 

foot-pound :  see  WORK 

Foot  Resolution,  offered  in  1829  by  Samuel  A  FOOT 
m  the  U  S  Senate  This  resolution  instructed  the 
committee  on  public  lands  to  inquire  into  the  limit- 
ing of  public-land  sale  The  Jaok«K>man  Democrats, 
who  wished  to  encourage  migration  to  the  West, 
opposed  the  resolution,  the  New  England  manu- 
facturing interests,  who  demanded  a  ready  labor 
eupplv,  backed  it  When  the  Foot  Resolution  was 
introduced,  the  advocates  of  states'  rights  saw  an 
opportunity  to  coalesce  with  tho  interests  of  tho 
West  This  touched  off  (1830)  tho  dramatic  de- 
bates between  Robert  HAYNE  and  Daniel  WEBSTEH 

Footscray  (foots'kra') ,  industrial  center  (pop  53,484) , 
Victoria,  Australia,  \vestern  suburb  of  Melbourne. 
There  is  an  ammunition  plant 

Foppa,  Vincenzo(venchan'tsofAp'pa),c  1427-c  1515, 
Italian  painter  He  settled  m  Pavia  about  1456  and 
founded  the  Lombard  school,  which  exercised  a 
notable  influence  upon  northern  Italian  art  until 
tho  ad\  etit  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  Foppa  executed 
many  important  works  in  Pavia  and  Milan,  most 
of  which  have  been  destroyed  I  Among  his  best- 
known  works  are  the  fresco  Martyrdom  of  St 
Sebastian  (Milan) ,  a  fine  altarpiece  in  Santa  Maria 
di  Castello,  Savona,  and  Crucifixion  (Bergamo)  A 
Madonna  is  in  the  J  G  Johnson  Collection.  Phila- 
delphia, and  another  in  the  Davis  Collection,  Now- 
port,  R  I  ,  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washing- 
ton, D  C  ,  has  a  St  Christopher  and  a  Madonna 
See  Constance  Ffoulkes,  Vincemo  Foppa  of  Bre- 
scia (1909) 

Forain,  Jean  Lonis  (zhS'  Iwe'  fore*),  1852-1931, 
French  painter,  etcher,  and  lithographer  One  of  the 
foremost  etchers  of  his  dav,  Forain  is  beat  known 
for  his  political  cartoons  and  social  satires  In  this 
field  he  is  the  most  notable  follower  of  Daumier. 
His  work  enlivened  a  large  number  of  publications, 
including  Vie  moderne,  Craeache,  Panaien,  Figaro, 
and  the  New  York  Herald  In  1898  he  founded  with 
Caran  d'Ache  the  short-lived  Psst  His  early  train- 
ing was  academic,  but  his  work  shows  the  influence 
of  Manet  and  Degas  After  the  First  World  War, 
Forain  retired  from  illustrating  for  journals  and 
devoted  himself  to  painting 

Foraker,  Joseph  Benson  (fSr'ukur) ,  1846-1917,  Amer- 
ican political  leader,  b  Highland  co  ,  Ohio  After 
service  m  the  Civil  War,  he  was  graduated  from 
Cornell  Univ  in  1869  A  lawyer  of  Cincinnati,  he 
became  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  and  was  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  (1886-90)  and  U  S  Senator  (1897- 
1909)  He  supported  McKmley's  policies  and  im- 
perialism At  Mark  Hanna's  death  he  became  the 
undisputed  Republican  boss  of  Ohio  His  second 
term  m  the  Senate  was  marked  by  notable  clashes 
with  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Foraker,  in  many  ways  a 
progressive  governor,  became  an  able  Old-Guard 
Senator  He  led  the  opposition  to  the  Hepburn  bill 
on  railroad  rebates  in  1906  and  opposed  the  direct 
election  of  U  8  Senators  His  political  career  was 
ended  when  in  the  election  campaign  of  1908  W  R. 
Hearst  revealed  that  Foraker  had  accepted  from 
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the  Standard  Oil  Company  large  retainers  as  well 
as  &  loan  to  purchase  the  Ohio  State  Journal.  He 
waa  defeated  for  the  Republican  nomination  to  th? 
Senate  m  1914  by  Warren  G  Harding  His  Note*  of 
a  Busy  Life  (2  vola  ,  1916),  is  a  primary  source  for 
the  political  history  of  the  period  His  wife  was 

Sdia  Bundy  Foraker,  1847-1933,  b  Jackson  co., 
hio  She  vividly  pictured  the  social  life  of  the  time 
m  /  Would  Live  It  Again  <1932). 
foramimfera  (fura'miinl'furu),  members  of  an  ord«i 
of  protozoa,  nearly  all  of  which  have  a  shell  The 
majority  secrete  a  shell  of  calcium  carbonate,  a 
few  have  skeletons  of  chitio  and  silica,  and  aomt 
primitive  forms  make  agglutmued  shells  of  silt  and 
other  particle*  Foranumfem  inhabit  all  oceans  and 
a  few  species  live  in  fresh  and  brackish  water  Most 
species  are  less  thau  one  millimeter  in  diameter 
Many  are  bottom-living,  others  pelagic  Large 
areas  of  the  ooze  on  the  ocean  bottom  aie  called 

tbigenna  ooze  and  are  composed  largely  of  the 
carded  skeletons  of  foramimfera  of  the  genus 
Giolngerma,  which  form  a  soft,  hmy  deposit  Layers 
of  limestone  or  chalk  such  as  are  found  in  Dover, 
England,  and  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  solidified 
from  similar  deposits  of  ooee  in  ancient  seas  Lime- 
stone used  in  some  Egyptian  pyramids  contains 
skeleton*  of  foramimfera,  especially  of  numimihtoe. 
forms  which  have  coin-shaped  skeletons  Foswl 
foramimfera  are  an  aid  in  identifying  subsurface 
formations,  especially  in  petroleum  investigations 
See  J  A.  Cushman,  Foramimfera  Their  Clarifica- 
tion and  Economic  Use  (3d  ed  ,  1940) 

Forbes,  Duncan,  1685-1747,  Scottish  *tabeaman, 
known  as  Forbes  of  Culloden,  after  the  name  of  his 
estate  As  lord  advocate  (1725-37)  and  lord  presi- 
dent of  the  court  of  session  (1737-47)  his  influence 
and  diplomacy  did  much  to  consolidate  the  union 
of  England  and  Scotland  He  actively  opposed  the 
rebels  in  1715  and  1745  and  urged  lenient  treat- 
ment in  pacifying  the  country.  Meantime  h«  wrote 
occasional  theological  tracts.  See  biography  by 
George  Menary  (1036) 

Forbes,  Edward,  1815-54,  British  zoologist  Hia  re* 
searches  m  ocean  life  advanced  the  science  of  pale- 
ontology He  served  as  professor  of  botany  at 
King's  College,  London,  naturalist  on  the  survev- 
ing  ship  Beacon  on  a  voyage  to  Asia  Minor,  curator 
of  the  museum  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  pale- 
ontologist with  the  British  Geological  Survey  His 
valuable  <  ollections  were  left  to  the  college  museum 
at  the  Univ  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  professor 
of  natural  history  for  a  short  time  before  his  death 
His  writings  include  History  of  British  Starfishf-i 
(1841)  and,  with  Sylvanus  Hanley,  History  of  Brit- 
ish Mollusta  (4  vols  .  1848-63) 

Forbes,  Edwin.  1839-95,  American  illustrator,  etcher. 
and  painter,  b  New  York  city  He  was  employed 
as  special  artist  for  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  News- 
paper, in  which  appeared,  throughout  the  Civil 
War  his  trenchant  drawings  of  camp  and  battle- 
field Life  Studies  of  the  Great  Army,  a  aerie*  of 
copperplate  etchings  from  his  war  sketches,  are  in 
WachinRton,  D  C  Forbes  V  paintings  c  oiiHist  chiefly 
of  landscapes,  such  as  Orange  County  Pasture  and 
Sheep  Pasture  —  Krenin-Q 

Forbes,  James  David,  1800-68,  Scottish  physicist 
and  glaciahst  A  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at 
the  Univ  of  Edinburgh  (1833-59)  and  principal  of 
the  United  College  at  St  Andrews  (later  Univ  of 
St  Andrews)  from  1859,  he  is  noted  for  his  discov- 
ery of  the  polarization  of  heat  He  was  a  pioneer 
m  the  scientific  study  of  glaciers 

Forbes,  John,  1710  69,  British  general  in  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars,  b  Fifeshire,  Scotland.  He  en- 
tered the  army  m  1735,  won  distinction  and  pro- 
motion in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  and 
in  1767  was  made  a  colonel  and  was  sent  to  rein- 
force the  expedition  against  Louisburg  Coura- 
geous, thorough,  and  particularly  able  as  quarter- 
master,  he  was  promoted  (Dec  ,  1757)  brigadier 
general  (in  America  only)  and  assigned  to  com- 
mand an  expedition  to  take  the  French  stronghold 
at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  (see  DUQUESNI,  FOBT) 
Forbes  decided  not  to  use  the  road  Gen  Edward 
Braddock  had  taken  to  his  disastrous  defeat  on  the 
same  mission  in  1755.  Instead  he  moved  (1758)  his 
force  of  nearly  7,000  men  m  short  hops  through  W 
Pennsylvania,  establishing  successive  depots  as  he 
went  West  of  Raytown  (now  Bedford)  he  cut  a 
wagon  road  over  the  Alleghemes,  which,  later 
known  as  Forbes  Road,  became  a  chief  highway  of 
Western  emigration  An  advance  column  under 
Major  Jamea  Grant  was  severely  repulsed  on  the 
night  of  Sept  13-14  while  making  a  reconnaissance 
in  force  Prisoners  captured  in  a  subsequent  skir- 
mish (Nov  12)  ui  whioh  George  Washington, 
senior  colonel  of  the  two  Virginia  regiments,  fared 
unhappily,  revealed  that  the  French  were  weak. 
Washington,  however,  was  given  command  of  one 
of  the  three  brigades  into  which  Forbes  then  di- 
vided his  army  to  assure  fullest  mobility  in  a  quick 

ison  de- 
over 


thrust  at  Duquesne    But  the  French  garriso 
camped  (Nov  24),  and  Forbes  raised  hie  flag 


the  burned  fort,  promptly  renamed  Fort  Pitt,  on 
Nov  25  without  further  fighting    See  A.  P.  Jam 
ed  ,  Wrings  of  General  John  Forbes  Relating  to 


, 

Service  in  North  America  (1938),  D.  8,  Freeman, 
George  Washington,  Vol  II  (1948). 
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Forbes,  John  Murray,  1813-98,  American  capitalist,     American  ornithologist,  b.  Quincy,  Mass,  Having 


b  Bordeaux,  Fiance,  of  American  parents  A 
nephew  of  James  and  Thomas  Perkins,  he  entered 
his  uncles'  counting  house  in  Boston  '.and  was  sent 
as  agent  to  Canton  At  24  he  returned  with  an 
independent  fortune,  which  he  invested  in  varied 
enterprises,  mostlv  maritime  Interested  in  Western 
railroads,  he  organized  in  1846  a  company  which 
purchased  the  uncompleted  Michigan  Central  and 
extended  it  E  to  Buffalo  and  W  to  Chicago  He 
undertook  to  complete  and  develop  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  from  Chicago  to  the  Missis- 
sippi and  afterwards  across  Iowa  At  different 
times  ho  served  as  president  of  both  these  railroads 


begun  his  scientific  work  as  a  taxidermist  and  col- 
lector of  natural  history  specimens,  he  later  (1880- 
91)  served  the  Worcester  (Mass  )  Natural  History 
Society  as  curator  and  president.  He  was  director 
of  the  division  of  ornithology  of  the  state  board  of 
agriculture  from  1893  to  1908  and  returned  to  the 
post  in  1921  From  1908  he  was  state  ornithologist. 
He  headed  (1891-1900)  a  state  commission  for  con- 
trol of  the  gypsy  moth  Hia  works  include  The 
Gypsy  Moth  (1896)  and  Birds  of  Massachusetts  and 
Other  New  England  States  (3  vols  ,  1926-29, 
abridged  and  revised  as  Natural  History  of  the 
Birds  of  Eastern  and  Central  North  America,  1939). 


He  also  built  the  Hannibal  &  St   Joseph  m  Mis-   Force,  Peter,  1790- 1808,  American  historian" 'b  near 
ive,  and      Patorson,  N  J     He  served  in  the  War  of  1812  and 


soun  His  railroad  financing  was  conservati  _, 
his  roads  were  marked  by  a  stability  which  was 
rare  m  that  period  of  rapid  expansion  See  S  F 
Hughes,  ed  ,  Letters  and  Recollections  of  John 
Murray  Forbes  (2  vols  .  1899) ,  H  G  Pearson,  An 
American  Railroad  Builder  (191 1) 
Forbes,  Robert  Bennet,  1804-89,  American  sea  cap- 
tain and  merchant,  b  near  Boston,  brother  of  John 
Murray  Forbes  When  13  years  of  age  he  went  to 
China  on  a  ship  belonging  to  his  uncles,  James  and 
Thomas  Perkins  of  Boston,  and  at  20,  as  captain, 
he  took  a  ship  around  tho  world  for  them  He  latei 
managed  stores  in  China  for  Russell  &  Company, 
with  which  Perkins  <fc  Company  had  merged  to 
form  the  largest  firm  trading  in  China  He  re- 
couped heavy  losses  after  the  panic  of  1837  Re- 
turning to  Boston  in  1840,  he  became  part  owner 
of  many  vessels  He  wan  also  a  shipbuilder,  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  New  England  in  adopting  the  screw 
propeller  and  iron  hulls  for  steamships  In  the  Civil 
War  he  privately  built  a  number  of  warships  for  tho 
Union  and  supervised  the  construction  by  the 


afterwards  established  himself  in  Washington, 
D  C.,  as  a  printer  Entering  local  politics,  he  was 
at  different  tunes  president  of  both  the  city  council 
and  the  board  of  aldermen  and  was  niavor  of  Wash- 
ington (1836-40)  His  National  Journal,  estab- 
lished in  1823  to  support  John  Qumcy  Adams  for 
the  presidency,  (ontmued  as  a  daily  from  1824  to 
1831  He  issued  for  many  years  the  National  Cal- 
endar, a  yearbook  of  historical  and  statistical  in- 
formation, and  edited  four  volumes  of  rare  docu- 
ments, Tracts  and  Other  Papers  Relating  Princi- 
pally to  the  Origin,  Settlement,  and  Progress  of  the 
Colonies  in  North  America  (1835-46).  Hia  project 
for  publishing  early  American  documents,  national, 
state,  and  private,  dealing  with  colonial  and  Amer- 
ican history  down  to  1789,  was  authorized  by  Con- 
gress but  discontinued  before  completion  The  re- 
sulting American  Archives  (9  vols  ,  1837-53),  the 
work  by  which  Force  is  chiefly  known,  covers  only 
the  years  1774-76  Force's  largo  collections  were 
purchased  by  the  Library  of  Congress 


government  of  nine  gunboats  He  took  great 'inter-   force,  in  physics,  commonly  defined  as  any  "push" 
eat  in  humanitarian  movements  for  sailors  and  in     or  "pull"  acting  on  a  body     It  is  " 


hfesaving  devices  and  wrote  numerous  pamphlets 
and  articles  See  his  reminiscences  (1876,  3d  ed  , 
1892),  J  B  Connolh  Canton  Captain  H942) 
Forbes,  Stephen  Alfred,  1844-1930,  American  zool- 
ogist, b  Calhoun  co  ,  111 ,  Ph  D  Umv  of  Indiana. 
1884  He  studied  medicine  but  turned  to  natural 
history  In  1872  he  became  c  urator  of  the  museum 
of  the  Illinois  state  natural  history  society  In  1877 
the  museum  became  the  state  laboratory  of  natural 
history,  and  Forbes  was  made  its  director,  he  con- 
tinued in  charge  of  his  division  when  it  became 
(1917)  a  part  of  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Sur- 
vey He  was  professor  (1884-1921)  at  the  Umv  of 
Illinois  and  dean  (1888-1905)  of  its  college  of  sci 


.       .  —    ------  „  -------  ,     ----  desciibed  more 

definitely  as  that  effort  acting  to  change  the  state 
of  motion  of  a  body,  i  e  ,  ita  acceleration  or  tho 
direction  in  which  it  is  moving,  or  to  change  its 
state  of  rest  Forces  are  measured  in  pounds,  grama, 
or  kilograms,  depending  upon  the  system  of  weights 
being  used  For  example,  to  suspend  a  body  weigh- 
ing 10  Ib  a  force  of  10  Ib  IB  necessary,  tho  force 
applied  to  the  body  is  called  tho  offoit,  and  the 
weight  of  the  bodv  resisting  it  is  called  the  resist- 
ance In  a  state  of  equilibrium,  effort  and  resist- 
ance are  equal  and  are  acting  in  opposite  directions 
Foi  every  force  there  is  an  equal  and  opposite  foico 
The  diiection  in  which  a  for<  e  is  acting,  as  well  as 
its  magnitude,  must  be  known  to  determine  what 


ence     A  pioneer  in  developing  the  science  of  ecol-     effect  it  will  produce  when  applied  to  a  given  body 


og>  m  America,  ho  made  important  studies  of 
habitats  and  also  wrote  many  works  on  economic 
entomologv,  ornithology,  and  ichthyology 
Forbes,  William  Cameron,  1870-,  American  business 
executive  and  diplomat,  b  Milton,  Mass ,  grad 
Harvard,  1892  He  entered  tho  mercantile  house  of 
his  grandfather,  John  Murray  FORBFH,  ui  Boston 
and  was  a  partner  in  tho  firm  after  1899  He  later 
became  an  executive  m  many  large  companies 
Appointed  (1904)  to  the  Philippine  Commission  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  W  Cameron  Forbes 
held  several  administrative  posts  there  before  he 
served  (1909-13)  as  governor  general  of  the  islands 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Wood-Forbes  Commission, 
which  was  sent  (1921)  by  President  W  G  Harding 
to  the  Philippines  The  commiasion's  report  did 
much  to  guide  U  S  policy  concerning  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  1920s  He  was  later  (1930)  chairman 
of  a  commission  to  study  conditions  in  Haiti, 
served  (1931-32)  as  ambassador  to  Japan  at  tho 
tune  of  the  Minchunan  crisis,  and  led  (1935)  an 
economic  mission  to  the  Far  East  He  wrote 
Philippine  Islands  (1929)  A  pioneer  plaver  of 
polo  ui  Amenc-a,  he  also  wrote  As  to  Polo  (6th  ed  , 

Forbes-Robertson,  Sir  Johnston,  1853-1937,  Eng- 
lish actor  From  1874  he  appeared  with  the  Ban- 
crofts, John  Hare,  Henry  Irving,  and  Mary  Andei- 
son — with  her  he  went  for  the  first  time  to  tho 
United  States  In  1889  he  made  his  first  signal  auc- 


For  example,  if  two  forces  acting  upon  a  bodv  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  with  a  combined  effott 
sufficient  to  move  the  body  are  represented  graph- 
ically by  arrows  drawn  to  scale  (i  e  ,  with  a  unit  of 
length  representing  a  unit  of  force),  the  direction 
of  the  body  will  be  along  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelo- 
giam  construe  ted  on  the  aiiows  Thisfigure  is  called 
a  parallelogram  of  forces  The  single  force  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  this  same  movement  would  act 
along  this  diagonal,  anditsmagrutudcisrepie^ented 
by  the  length  of  the  diagonal  This  single  force  is 
called  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces,  and  a  force 
equal  in  magnitude  but  acting  in  the  opposite 
direc  tion  is  the  equilibrant  of  the  two  forces  If  two 
forces  are  acting  in  the  same  direction,  their  result- 
ant is  equal  in  magnitude  to  their  sum,  if  they  aro 
acting  in  opposite  directions,  it  is  equal  to  their 
difference  Forces  can  be  applied  to  certain  bodies 
to  produce  rotation,  e  g  ,  to  a  LEVRK  bar  fastened 
at  its  center  and  free  to  turn  around  that  point 
The  amount  of  force  necessary  to  produce  i  otation 
decreases  proportionally  as  the  point  of  application 
is  moved  farther  and  farther  from  tho  pointat  which 
the  bar  is  fastened,  i  e  ,  from  the  axis  The  product 
of  the  distance  from  the  axis  and  the  numerical 
value  of  the  force  is  called  the  moment  of  foice  In 
engineering,  in  the  designing  of  structures  and  ma- 
chines, tho  forces  acting  upon  the  various  pai  ts  must 
be  determined  ao  that  stress  and  strain  can  be  anti- 
cipated and  the  STRENGTH  o*  MATERIALS  bo  suffi- 


ceas  m  The  Profligate    bv  Pmero,  played  at  the      cicnt  to  meet  tho  necessary  demands     A  rotating 
Garnck  Theatre,  London   He  played  many  Shak-     part,  for  example,  is  acted  upon  by 


spenan  roles,  including  Hamlet  (1898)  In  1900  he 
married  Gertrude  Elliott,  with  whom  ho  played  in 
The  Light  That  Failed,  after  Kipling's  novel,  m 
Shaw's  comedy,  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  and  in  other 
plays  For  two  seasons  he  placed,  both  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States,  The  Passing  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back  by  C  K  Kennedy  Ho  was  knighted  in 
1913  See  his  autobiographical  Player  under  Three 
Reigns  (1925) 
Forbidden  City,  China,  see  PBIMNG  and  CHINESE 

ARCHITECTURE 

Forbin,  Claude,  comte  do  (kl6d'  k6V  du  f6rb§'), 
1656-1733,  French  naval  commander  He  fought  m 
the  Antilles  (1680)  and  in  Duquesne's  Algerian 
campaign  (1682-83)  and  from  1685  to  1687  was 
grand  admiral  and  generalissimo  of  the  king  of 
Siam  He  distinguished  himself  ID  the  War  of  the 


,  ,  pon  by  centrifugal 

force,  i  o  ,  a  force  acting  to  make  it  fly  off  at  a  tan- 
gent from  its  definite  path  around  the  centei  This 
force  must  bo  balanced,  if  equilibrium  is  to  be 
maintained,  by  a  centripetal  force,  i  e  ,  a  force  act- 
ing in  the  opposite  diiection  and  toward  the  center, 
holding  the  body  in  its  regular  path.  Cei  tain  meas- 
urements of  force  aro  based  upon  the  velocity  that 
a  force  can  impart  to  a  given  mass  in  a  unit  of  time 
In  the  cgs  (centirneter-gram-second)  system  the 
unit  of  foice  is  the  DYNE,  in  the  English  system  it 
is  the  POUNDAL,  that  force  which  will  impart  to  a 
mass  of  one  pound  an  acceleration  of  one  foot  per 
second  m  one  second  Newton's  laws  of  MOTION 
govern  the  action  of  forces  upon  a  body  at  rest  and 
in  motion  The  force  of  gravity  is  the  pull  of  the 
earth  upon  other  bodies  (see  GRAVITATION)  Tho 


—  --- »--..-«  ......«,..  *„  »..„  ,,„.  „.  v..~  force  acting  upon  a  unit  area  is  called  PRESSURE 

Urand  Alliance  and  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Sue-  For  field  of  force,  see  MAGNETISM,  for  electromotive 

cession  torbin  failed  (1708)  m  an  attempt  to  land  force,  see  VOLT. 

MI?  f*r6tf  £fer  m  Scotlarid    Hw  niemoirs  were  force  bill,  popular  name  for  several  laws  m  U.8  his- 

«SS£S    v*       A   TT          ,,A  ,u~  u        o            „  £?ry'  notakly  **«  act  of  March  2,  1833,  and  the 

Forbush,  Edward  Howe   (fdr'bd&sh),   1858-1929,  Reconstruction  acts  of  May  31,  1870,  Feb    28, 


1871,  and  April  20,  1871.  The  first  force  bill, 
passed  in  response  to  South  Carolina's  ordinance  of 
NULLIFICATION,  empowered  President  Andrew 
Jackson  to  use  the  army  and  navy,  if  necessary,  to 
enforce  the  laws  of  Congress,  specifically  the  tariff 
measures  to  which  South  Carolina  had  objected  so 
violently.  In  the  second  set  of  force  bills  or  "en- 
forcement acts,"  as  they  were  also  called,  the  radi- 
cal Republicans  controlling  Congress  strengthened 
their  Reconstruction  program  for  the  South  by  im- 
posing severe  penalties  on  those  Southerners  who 
tried  to  obstruct  it  The  act  of  May  31,  1870,  de- 
signed to  enforce  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  pro- 
vided heavy  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment  for 
anyone  preventing  qualified  citizens  (m  this  case 
Negroes)  from  voting  Such  cases  were  to  come 
under  tho  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  Con- 
gressional elections  were  placed  exclusively  under 
Federal  control,  and  the  President  was  authorized 
to  use  the  armed  forces  Even  more  drastic,  but  in 
a  similar  vein,  was  tho  act  of  Feb  28,  1871  The 
act  of  April  20,  1871,  inspired  by  the  activities  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  declared  the  acts  of  armed  com- 
binations tantamount  to  rebellion  and  empowered 
the  President  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  habeas 
corpus  in  lawless  areas  This  U.  S  Grant  did  in 
certain  counties  of  South  Carolina  Hundteds  were 
indicted,  fined,  and  imprisoned,  and  the  act  was 
partially  responsible  for  the  subsequent  decline  of 
the  Klan. 

Ford,  Edsel  Bryant-  see  FORD,  HENRY. 
Ford,  Edward  Onslow,  1862-1901,  English  sculptor 
Of  las  portrait  statues,  memorials,  and  bronze  stat- 
uettes, perhaps  most  famous  is  his  Shelley  Memo- 
rial (University  College,  Oxford) 
Ford,  Ford  Mador,  1873-1939,  English  novelist  and 
poet,  grandson  of  Ford  Madox  Brown,  English 
paintet  Ho  changed  his  name  legally  from  Ford 
Madox  Hueffer  m  1919  While  helping  Joseph 
Conrad  master  English,  he  collaborated  with  him 
on  The  Inheritors  (1901),  Romance  (1901),  and  other 
novels  and  in  1924  wrote  a  memoir,  Joseph  Conrad 
In  1908  he  established  the  English  Review,  which  ho 
edited  until  1911  and  which  diow  among  its  dis- 
tinguished contributors  Conrad,  Hardy,  Gals- 
worthy, Masefield,  and  William  James  In  his 
Transatlantic  Review  (1924,  Pans)  he  "discovered" 
James  Joyce  and  Ernest  Hemingway  Among  his 
more  than  60  books  are  volumes  of  criticism  and 
reminiscences  about  the  literary  figures  he  had 
known,  such  as  Return  to  Yesterday  (1932),  and  four 
novels  of  the  First  World  War  Seo  biography  by 
Douglas  Goldnng  (1949) 

Ford,  Guy  Stanton,  1873-,  American  historian,  edu- 
cator, and  editor,  b  Salem,  Kenoshu  co  ,  Wis  , 
grad  Umv  of  Wisconsin  (Litt  B  ,  1895),  Ph  D 
Columbia,  1903  He  also  studied  (1899  1 900)  at 
the  [Jiuv  of  Berlin  Ford  was  an  instructor  and 
then  an  assistant  professor  of  history  at  Yale 
(1901-6)  and  professor  at  tho  Umv  of  Illinois 
(1906-13)  before  becoming  professor  and  dean  of 
the  graduate  school  at  the  Umv  of  Minnesota 
(1913-38)  He  was  piesulent  of  Minnesota  fiom 
1938  to  1941  (he  had  been  acting  president  in  1931- 
32  and  1937-38)  and  chairman  of  tho  university 
pi  ess  thete  from  1925  to  1941  In  Sept  ,  1941,  ho 
became  oxo<  utive  secretary  of  tho  Amoru  an  His- 
torical Association  and  managing  editor  of  tho 
American  Historical  Review  (from  1921  to  1927  he 
was  c  han man  of  its  board  of  editors)  His  books 
include  Hanover  and  Prussia,  1795-1803  a  Study 
in  Neutrality  (1903),  Stem  and  the  Era  of  Reform  in 
Prussia  (1922),  Sewn*  and  Civilization  (1933), 
and  On  and  Off  the  Campus  (1938) 
Ford,  Henry,  1863-1947,  American  industrialist, 
pioneer  automobile  manufacturer,  b  Dearborn, 
Mich  He  showed  mechanical  aptitude  at  an  early 
age  and  left  (1879)  his  father's  farm  to  work  as  an 
apprentice  m  a  Detroit  machine  shop  He  soon 
returned  to  his  home,  but  after  considerable  ex- 
perimentation with  power-driven  vehicles,  he  re- 
moved (1887)  to  Detroit  agaui  and  worked  an  a 
machinist  arid  engineer  with  the  Edison  Company 
While  he  was  advancing  in  his  work  for  the  electric 
company,  Ford  was  also  working  on  his  own  and 
completed  (1892)  his  first  AUTOMOBILE  Resigning 
(1899)  from  the  Edison  Company,  he  launched  the 
Detroit  Automobile  Company,  but  a  disagi  cement 
with  his  associates  led  him  to  organize  (1903),  in 
partnership  with  James  COOZLNS,  the  Dodgo 
brothers,  and  others,  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
In  1907  he  purchased  the  stock  of  most  of  his  asso- 
ciates, and  thereafter  the  Ford  family  remained  m 
control  of  the  company.  By  cutting  the  costs  of 
production,  by  gaining  control  of  raw  materials  and 
the  means  of  distribution,  by  adapting  the  con- 
veyor belt  and  assembly  line  to  automobile  produc- 
tion, and  by  featuring  an  inexpensive,  standard- 
ized car,  Henry  Ford  was  soon  able  to  outdistance 
all  his  competitors  and  become  the  largest  automo- 
bile producer  in  the  world.  He  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  apostle  of  mass  production.  In  1909  he  de- 
signed the  Model  T,  over  15,000,000  cars  were  sold 
before  this  model  was  discontinued  (1928)  and  a 
new  design — the  Model  A — was  created  to  meet 
growing  competition.  Highly  publicized  for  paying 
wages  considerably  above  the  average,  Ford  orig- 
inated in  1914 — the  year  he  created  a  sensation  by 
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announcing  that  henceforth  his  workers  would  re- 
ceive Sfi  for  an  eight-hour  day — a  profit-sharing 
plan  which  would  distribute  up  to  $30,000,000  an- 
nually among  his  employees  In  1915,  in  an  effort 
to  end  the  First  World  War,  he  headed  a  privately 
sponsored  peace  expedition  to  Europe  that  failed 
dismally,  but  after  the  American  entry  into  the 
war  he  was  a  leading  producer  of  ambulances,  air- 
planes, munitions,  tanks,  and  submarine  chasers 
In  1918  he  ran  unsuccessfully  for  U  S  Senator  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  After  weathering  a  severe 
financial  crisis  m  1921,  he  began  producing  high- 
priced  motor  cars  along  with  other  vehicles  and 
founded  branch  firms  in  England  and  in  other 
European  countries  Strongly  opposed  to  trade 
unionism,  Ford — who  incurred  considerable  antag- 
onism because  of  his  paternalistic  attitude  toward 
his  employees  and  his  statements  on  political  and 
social  questions — stubbornly  resisted  union  organ- 
ization in  his  factories  bv  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  until  1941  Although  a  staunch  isolation- 
ist before  the  Second  World  War,  Ford  again  con- 
verted his  factories  to  the  production  of  war  mate- 
rial after  1941  In  1945  he  retired  His  numerous 
philanthropies  included  $7,500,000  for  the  Henry 
Ford  Hospital  in  Detroit  and  $5.000,000  for  a 
museum  in  Dearborn,  where  in  1933  he  established 
GREENFIELD  VILLAGE — a  reproduction  of  an  early 
American  village  He  wrote,  in  collaboration  with 
Samuel  Crowther,  My  Life  and  Work  (1923),  To- 
day and  Tomorrow  (1926),  Moving  Forward  (1931), 
and  Edison  as  /  Knew  Him  (1930)  See  biog- 
raphies by  W  A  Simmonds(1943),C  0  Caldwell 
(1947),  and  K  T  Sward  (1948),  W  C  Richards, 
The  Last  Billionaire  (1948)  His  son,  Edsel  Bryant 
Ford,  1893-1943,  b  Detroit,  shared  in  the  control 
of  the  vast  Ford  industrial  interests  He  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  from  1919  until 
his  death  Henry  Ford,  m  the  midst  of  the  Second 
World  War,  once  more  became  (1943)  president  of 
the  company,  but  he  retired  when  his  grandson, 
Henry  Ford  II,  1917-,  b  Detroit,  suet  coded  him 
in  1945 

Ford,  John,  b  1586,  English  dramatist,  admitted  to 
the  Middle  Temple  in  1602  but  riot  known  to  have 
practiced  law  Besides  collaborating  with  Dekker 
and  Rowloy  in  The  Witch  of  Edmonton  (1621)  and 
other  plays,  ho  wrote  independently  several  more, 
including  'Tie  Pity  She's  a  Whore  in  1633  and  Perkin 
Warbeck  in  1634  Unsuccessful  in  his  humor  and  no 
master  of  plot,  ho  was  skillful  in  portraying  pathos 
and  tragedy  Swinburne  piaised  the  "motncal  reg- 
ulation" of  his  verse  The  date  of  Fold's  death  is 
not  known  See  studies  by  M  J  Sargoaunt  (1935), 
S  B  Ewmg  (1940),  and  G  F  Sensabaugh  (1945) 

Ford,  John,  1895-,  American  moving-picture  directoi , 
whose  real  name  is  Sean  O'Feeney,  b  Capo  Eliza- 
beth, Maine  He  was  a  property  man  in  a  Holly- 
wood studio  in  1914,  but  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of 
director  A  craftsman  of  great  distinction,  ford 
has  directed  such  films  as  The  Lost  Patrol,  The 
Informer,  which  received  much  critical  acclaim, 
Stagecoach,  Grapes  of  Wrath,  The  Long  Voyage  Home, 
and  How  Green  Was  My  Valleu  He  directed  two 
notable  government  documental  v  films,  December 
7th  and  Midway 

Ford,  Patrick,  1835-1913,  American  journalist,  b 
Galwav,  Ireland  He  was  brought,  an  orphan,  to 
the  United  States  m  1842  and  attended  public 
schools  and  the  Latin  School  in  Boston  Having 
served  his  apprenticeship  m  the  printing  office  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  he  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  1866  and  was  later  editor  and  publisher 
(1859-00)  of  the  Boston  Sunday  Times  After 
serving  in  the  Civil  War  he  edited  the  Charleston, 
S  C  ,  Gazette  until  1870,  when  he  moved  to  New 
York  City  and  founded  the  Irish  World,  a  paper 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  Irish  independence  Ho 
raised  money  for  the  cause,  orgam/ed  more  than 
2,500  American  branches  of  the  Irish  Land  League, 
and  in  his  editorials  attacked  England's  policies  in 
Ireland,  these  wiitmgs  were  collected  as  A  Cuminal 
History  of  the  British  Empire  (1881)  He  also 
wrote  The  Irish  Question  and  American  Statesmen 
(1885)  He  was  one  of  the  foundeis  of  the  Green- 
back party 

Ford,  Paul  Leicester,  1865-1902,  American  historian 
and  novelist,  b  Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  privately  edu- 
cated His  father,  Gordon  L  Ford,  possessed  prob- 
ably the  best  library  of  Americana  in  the  country, 
Paul  edited  rare  material  from  this  hbiary  in  Win- 
nowings  in  American  History  (with  W  C  Ford, 
15  vols  ,  1890  -01)andmade  valuable  bibliographies, 
those  on  Hamilton  (1886)  and  Franklin  (1889) 
being  notable  He  edited  many  important  early 
American  writings,  such  as  Pamphlets  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  .  1 787-38  (1888)  and 
the  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (10  vols ,  1892- 
99).  His  True  George  Washington  (1896)  was  the 
first  to  present  Washington  as  human  and  fallible 
Ford  wrote  several  novels,  two  extremely  popular — 
Janice  Meredith'  a  Story  of  the  American  Revolution 
(1890)  and  The  Honorable  Peter  Stirling  (1894), 
both  of  which  were  dramatized  later  At  37  Ford 
was  shot  by  his  disinherited  brother  Malcolm,  who 
then  shot  himself. 

Ford,  Worthington  Chauncey,  1858-1941,  American 
historian  and  editor,  b.  Brooklyn,  N  Y.  He  was 


educated  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 
and  at  Columbia  He  was  joint  editor,  with  his 
brother  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  of  Winnowings  in 
American  History  (15  vols  ,  1890-91)  While  chief 
of  the  manuscripts  division  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress (1902-9),  Ford  edited  the  first  15  volumes  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  Journals  of  the  Continental 
Congress  From  1909  to  his  retirement  m  1920  he 
was  editor  of  the  Massac  husetts  Historical  Society 
and  lectured  on  historical  man  urn  npts  at  Harvard 
Ford  edited  The  Writings  of  George  Washington  (14 
vols  ,  1889-93)  and  wrote  a  standard  biography  of 
Washington  (1900).  edited  The  Writings  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  (7  vols  ,  1913-17),  A  Cycle  of  Adams 
Letters,  18C,l-l8(ifi  (1920),  and  Letters  of  Henry 
Adams  (2  vols ,  1930-38),  and  other  volumes  of 
correspondence  and  documents,  and  wrote  many 
articles  and  monographs  on  historical  and  literary 
subjects 

ford,  shallow  place  in  a  river,  lake,  or  other  water 
which  may  be  crossed  on  hoiseback  or  in  a  vehicle 
Around  the  crossings  habitually  forded  cities  sprang 
up,  hence  fords  came  to  be  the  sites  of  numerous 
river  towns  They  have  been  of  paiticular  impor- 
tance in  migrations  and  m  the  deployment  of  armies 
in  campaigns  and  have  thorefoio  been  frequently 
fortified  Mace  names,  such  as  Oxford,  Hertford, 
Hereford,  Ashfoid,  Milford,  Stafford,  Guilford,  and 
Redford,  testify  to  the  strategic  positions  fords  have 
had  in  historical  development 

Ford  City,  Ont     see  EAST  WINDSOR 

Ford  City,  industrial  boiough  (pop  5,795),  W  Pa, 
on  the  Allegheny  river  and  NE  of  Pittsburgh,  laid 
out  1871,  me  1889  Various  types  of  glass  products 
are  manufat  tured  hero 

Fordham  University  (fAr'dum),  in  New  York  city, 
Catholic  (Jesuit),  partly  coeducational,  opened 
1841  by  Bishop  Hughes  (latei  aichbishop)  as  S* 
John's  College,  chartered  1846  as  a  university,  re- 
named 1905  The  university  includes  Fordham 
College,  a  college  of  pharmacy,  and  schools  of  adult 
education,  business,  education,  law,  and  social  serv- 
ice Fordham  is  noted  for  seismography  work 
The  university  proper  is  in  the  Bronx,  but  pait  is 
in  the  Woolwoith  Building  in  lower  Manhattan 

Fordney,  Joseph  Warren,  1853-1932,  American  Con- 
gressman, b  Blackford  co  ,  Incl  He  went  to  Michi- 
gan as  a  youth  and  became  prominent  in  the  lum- 
ber business,  acquiring  a  foitune  Elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1899,  he  served  until 
1923  as  a  conservative  Republican  As  chairman  of 
the  ways  and  means  committee  m  1921,  he  was 
able  to  embody  his  high  protectionist  convictions  m 
the  Fordney-McCumber  Tariff  Act 

Fords  Island,  Oahu,  T  H  ,  in  Pearl  Harbor  The  is- 
land, site  of  Luke  Field  (est  1919),  suffered  dam- 
ages during  the  Japanese  attack  (Dec  7,  1941)  on 
Pearl  Harbor 

Fordun,  John  of,  d  c  1385,  Scottish  chronicler,  prob- 
ably a  pi  lest  of  the  cathedral  at  Aberdeen  He  may 
have  traveled  in  the  British  Isles  collecting  infor- 
mation for  a  history  of  Scotland  He  completed 
his  chronicle  to  1153  and  left  extensive  notes, 
known  as  "Gesta  annaha,"  continuing  the  history 
to  1385  In  the  15th  cent  his  workwasmterpolated 
and  continued  to  the  death  of  James  I  (1437)  as  the 
Scotichronicon,  reputedly  by  Walter  BOWER  For- 
dun's  chronicle,  reliable  for  its  contemporary  parts, 
is  the  source  for  much  of  the  early  history  of  Scot- 
land His  work  was  edited  bv  W  F  Skene  as  the 
Chronica  gentis  Scotorum  (1871,  tr  by  F  J  H 
Skene,  1872) 

Fordyce  (for'dls),  city  (pop  3,429),  co  seat  of  Dal- 
las co  ,  S  central  Ai  k  ,  S  W  of  Pine  Bluff  It  is  a  rail 
center  and  has  lumber  mills  and  cotton  gins 

Forefathers'  Day,  celebrated  by  New  Englanders 
Dec  21,  in  commemoration  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  m  1620  on  Plymouth  Rock  It  was  first 
observed  in  1769 

foreign  agent-  see  ESPIONAGE 

foreign  exchange,  written  or  telegraphic  orders  for 
the  payment  of  rnone\  by  a  person  or  bank  under 
a  currency  system  different  from  that  used  by  the 
issuer  The  rate  of  exchange  is  the  price  m  home 
money  for  a  unit  of  foreign  mone>  Exchange  is 
almost  the  sole  business  means  of  international 
payment  A  men  hant  m  the  United  States  may 
owe  a  merchant  in  England  £100  The  former 
secures  from  an  American  bank  its  check  foi  £100 
drawn  on  a  London  bank  with  whom  the  American 
bank  has  a  deposit  The  American  bank  charges 
its  customer  slightly  more  than  the-  prevailing 
rate  of  exchange,  taking  the  difference  as  profit 
Foreign  exchange  is  handled  m  many  other  ways 
The  chief  demand  is  from  importers  of  goods,  bor- 
rowers of  foreign  capital,  immigrants,  and  travel- 
ers The  banks  act  as  middlemen  See  E  S  Fur- 
mss,  Foreign  Exchange  (1922),  J  W  Gantenbem, 
Financial  Questions  in  United  States  Foreign  Policy 
(1939),  F.  A  Southard  and  others,  Foreign  Ex- 
change Practice  and  Policy  (1940). 

Foreign  Legion.  The  French  Foreign  Legion  is  a 
volunteer  infantry  regiment  composed  chiefly,  in 
its  enlisted  ranks,  of  foreigners  who  find  in  it  a 
chance  for  a  new  life  Although  foreigners  had 
served  in  many  French  armies  previously,  King 
LOUIH  Philippe  is  ci  edited  with  having  cieated 
(1831)  this  specific  foreign  legion  Originally  m- 
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tended  to  pacify  ALOKKTA,  where  it  is  noimally 
stationed,  it  also  helped  to  complete  (1926)  the  paci- 
fication of  MOROCCO,  guarded  other  troubled  spots 
of  the  French  colonial  empire,  and  fought  in  the 
First  World  War  It  was  virtually  broken  up  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War  and  was  reorganized  in 
1946  A  large  number  of  the  new  legionnaires  were 
recruited  from  among  German  prisoners  of  war 
From  antiquity,  there  have  been  many  other  for- 
eign legions,  e  g  ,  a  British  legion  participated  m  the 
Carhst  Wars  in  Spain  under  Sir  George  do  Lacev 
Evans,  and  in  the  Spanish  uvil  war  of  1936-39  the 
International  Brigade  fought  on  the  Loyalist  side 
The  French  Foreign  Legion  has  been  romanticized 
in  numerous  books,  films,  plays,  and  songs 

Foreign  Ministers,  Council  of,  informal  interna- 
tional organization  Future  meetings  of  the  Amer- 
ican, British,  and  Russian  ministers  were  planned 
at  the  Yalta  Conference  (Feb  ,  1945)  In  accoid- 
ance  with  the  agreements  reached  at  the  POTSDAM 
CONFEHENC  K,  the  ministers  met  at  London,  then  at 
Moscow  late  in  1945  in  order  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems ( onnected  with  the  settlement  of  the  Second 
World  War  At  the  Moscow  Conference  it  was  de- 
<  ided  to  draft  peace  treaties  with  Italy,  Rumania, 
Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Finland,  to  establish  an 
11-power  Far  Eastern  Commission  and  an  11- 
power  Allied  Council  for  Japan,  and  to  set  up  an 
atomic  energy  commission  within  the  United  Na- 
tions The  ministers  also  set  up  the  Council  of 
Deputy  Foreign  Ministers,  meeting  at  London,  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  the  work  of  the  foreign 
ministers  between  their  meetings  Despite  harrow- 
ing diffi<  ulties  and  protracted  quarrels  on  matters 
of  procedure,  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  (to 
which  France  was  admitted  in  1946)  steered  the 
peat  e  c  onfereiu  e  which  met  at  Paris  in  1946  to  a 
successful  conclusion  The  peace  treaties  with 
Italy,  Rumania,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Finland 
were  drafted,  and  remaining  difficulties  concerning 
the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  were  ironed  out  after 
much  talking  at  a  meeting  m  New  York  (Nov  - 
Dec  ,  1946)  The  deputies  of  the  "Big  Four"  began 
talks  on  peace  treaties  with  Germany  and  Austria 
early  m  1947,  and  m  March  and  April  the  foreign 
ministers  themselves  met  again  at  Moscow  Noth- 
ing was  accomplished  except  the  formal  dissolution 
of  Prussia,  and  a  new  attempt  was  made  (Nov  - 
Doc  ,  1947)  to  reach  agreement  on  Germany  and 
Austria  when  the  foieign  ministers  met  at  London. 
The  conference  marked  a  disastrous  turn  m  the 
relations  between  the  USSR  and  the  other  three 
powers,  and  it  disbanded,  without  having  accom- 
plished anything,  m  a  hail  of  mutual  recriminations 
The  deputies,  however,  t  ontmued  negotiations  V 
new  meeting  (Sept  ,  1948)  at  Pans,  regarding  the 
disposition  of  the  former  Italian  colonies,  was  also 
a  failure  The  coun<  il  was  revived  in  June,  1949, 
when  the  foreign  ministers,  meeting  at  Paris,  reached 
an  agreement  ending  the  Soviet  blockade  of  Berlin 

foreign  missions    see  MISSIONS 

foreign  service  see  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  and  CON- 
SULAR 8KRVICK 

Forel,  Auguste  or  August  (ogusf  foreT),  1848-1931, 
Swiss  psychiatrist  and  entomologist  lie  began  as 
a  boy  the  study  of  ants  whic  h  later  influenced  his 
approach  to  psychiatry  As  director  (1879-98)  of 
the  cantonal  asylum  at  Burgholzh,  he  instituted 
humane  methods  of  treatment  and  the  use  of  oc  c  u- 
patumal  therapy  He  made  contributions  to  the 
study  of  hypnotism  (Dtr  Hypnotismus,  1889)  and 
of  sexual  problems  His  works  inc  lude  Lea  Fourmis 
de  la  Stnsse  (1874)  and  other  books  on  ants  See 
his  autobiography,  Out  of  My  Life  and  Work,  (Eng 
tr  ,  1937) 

Forel,  Francois  Alphonse  (fraswa'  alfos'),  1841- 
1912,  Swiss  physician  and  naturalist  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  physiology  at  the  Umv  of 
Lausanne  He  studied  the  SWISH  glaciers  and  lakes 
and  was  a  founder  of  the  Swiss  seismological 
institute 

Foreland.  North,  and  South  Foreland,  headlands  of 
Kent,  England,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  of 
the  toadstead  called  the  Downs  South  Foreland, 
with  two  lighthouses,  is  4  mi  NE  of  Dover,  and 
North  Foreland,  with  one  lighthouse,  is  near  Mar- 
gate Both  are  chalk  cliff  formations  The  defeat 
of  the  Dutch  under  Do  Ruyter  in  1666  is  associated 
with  the  Forelands 

Foreman,  Ark    see  NEW  ROCKY  COMFOBT 

forensic  medicine*  see  MEDIC \L  JURISPRUDENCE 

Forest,  town  (pop  1,570),  S  Ont  ,  near  Lake  Huron 
and  NE  of  Sarnia  It  is  in  a  farming  and  fruit- 
growing district 

Forest.  1  Town  (pop  2,735).  co  seat  of  Scott  co  , 
central  Miss  ,  E  of  Jackson  It  is  in  Bienville 
National  Forest  and  is  the  headquarters  2  Village 
(pop  1,083),  NW  Ohio,  E  of  Lima 

forest,  plant  community  in  which  trees  are  domi- 
nant Forests  of  the  world  can  be  broadly  divided 
into  throe  types,  equatorial  or  tropical  rain-belt 
forests,  deciduous  forests,  and  coniferous  forests 
Equatorial  forests  are  marked  by  luxuriant  growth, 
with  a  variety  of  species  of  trees,  rarely  grouped  in 
a  pure  stand  Mahogany,  ebony,  and  wild  rubber 
trees  are  scattered  among  other  species.  Some- 
times equatorial  forests  are  called  evergreen  be- 
cause the  loaves  are  not  shed  simultaneously 
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throughout  the  forest;  meet  of  the  trees  are  be-  3 Borough  (pop  4,260),  NEPa.,  NNEof  Somnton, 
heved,  however,  to  drop  and  renew  their  leave*  an-  laid  out  1871  Anthracite  and  textiles  are  produced 
nually  but  sporadically  Many  of  the  taller  trees  here. 

have  outgrowths  around  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  Forester,  Cecil  Scott,  1899-,  English  author,  b  Egypt, 
which  art  aa  buttresses  to  help  prevent  uprooting  educated  in  England  A  prolific  author,  he  is  re- 
by  the  wind.  Woodv  <  limbing  vines  (called  lianas)  membered  for  Payment  Deferred  (1924),  a  psycho- 
rooted  in  the  soil  strive  to  reach  the  sunlight  logical  murder  story,  and  for  his  novel*  of  the  i oval 
through  the  forest  canopy  bv  crawling  up  the  tree  naw  in  the  davs  of  sail,  especially  the  series  about 
trunks,  often  tho\  span  the  distance  from  tree  to  Horatio  Hornblower,  naval  officer  during  the 
tree  Epiphytes  biioh  as  orchids  are  abundant  In  Napoleonic  Wars 

some  regions  of  less  dense  growth  and  in  temporary  Forester,  Fanny:  see  JUDSON,  EMILY  (OHUBBUCK) 
clearings  are  found  members  of  the  banana,  arrow-  Forester,  Frank,  pseud  of  Henry  William  Herbert, 
root,  ginger,  and  canna  families  Equatorial  forests  1807-58,  American  writej  and  editor,  b  London, 
are  found  especially  in  the  basins  of  the  Amazon 
«jnd  Congo  i  ivers  and  in  much  of  the  East  Indian 
region  Conifers  appear  in  the  equatorial  area  only 
at  high  elev  ations,  e  g  ,  in  parts  of  E  Af nca  In 
temperate  latitudes  occ  ur  both  deciduous  and  conif- 
erous forests  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere  there  is 
a  broad  belt  of  boreal  forest  stretching  across  the 
continents  in  the  higher  latitudes  In  the  northern- 


grad  Cambridge,  1830  Involved  in  debt,  he  emi- 
grated to  America  and  edited  (1833-35)  the  Ameri- 
can Monthl]/  Magazine  His  first  work,  The  Brothers 
(1835),  and  other  novels  were  generally  popular, 
but  he  is  best  known  for  standard  sports'  manuals 
written  under  his  pseudonym  These  include  his 
Field  fiports  of  the  United  States  (1840),  Fish  and 
Pithing  of  the  United  States  (1849),  and  The  Young 


most  limits  bordering  the  tundra  regions  the  com-  Sportsman'*  Complete  Manual  (1856)  See  biography 

fcrs  are  reduced  to  a  few  stunted  species    In  tho  bv  W  8  Hunt  (1927),  bibliography  by  W  M  Van 

less  rigorous  climates  the  species  are  more  numer-  Winkle  and  D  A   iiandall  (1936) 

ous,  and  aspens,  birches,  and  some  other  deciduous  Forester,  sawmill  town  (pop   1,306),  W  Ark  ,  in  tho 

trees  are  mixed  with  the  conifers    Bet  ause  of  their  Ouanhita  Mts  ,  mo  1932    A  U  3  wildlife  preserve 

resistant  e  to  cold  and  drought,  the  conifers  repre-  is  near  by 

sent  the  thmax  growth  of  regions  above  about  40°  Forest  Grove,  city  (pop  2,449),  NW  Oregon,  W  of 

N  lat  ,  below  that  latitude  the  deciduous  trees  are  Portland,  in  an  agricultural,  lumbering,  and  fishing 

dominant  except  in  some  dry  interiors  of  continents  area,  founded  1849,  me    1872     It  is  the  site  of 

whore  the  conifers  are  better  able  to  survive  In  the  Pacific  Umv   (coeducational,  1849) 

.Southern  Hemisphere,  because  of  the  tapenng  of  Forest  Hill,  village  (pop  11,757),  SOnt  ,  a  suburb  of 

the  land  masses,  forests  are  not  as  extensive  in  high  Toronto 

latitudes  as  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  scattered  Forest  Hills.  1  Residential  section  of  central  Queens 

forest  areas  are  found  in  8  Chile,  Tasmania,  and  borough  of  New  York  city,  SE  N  Y     At  the  West 

New  Zealand     In  Australia  there  are  forests  in  a  Side  Tennis  Club  here  national  and  international 

rather  narrow  strip  on  the  east  toast  and  in  a  por-  matches  are  held     2  Borough  (pop    5,248),  Alle- 

tion  of  the  southwestern  region     In  the  United  gheny  co  ,  SW  Pa  ,  near  Pittsburgh,  me    1920 

States  the  forest  growth  varies  somewhat  in  differ-  Forest  Lake,  village  (pop   1,120),  E  Minn  ,  N  of  St 

eiit  regions     In  the  northeastern  sec  tion  the  most  Paul    It  is  the  center  of  a  reaort  area 

numerous  species  include  birch  (\ellow,  grav,  and  Forest  Park,  village  (pop   14,840),  NE  111  ,  western 

paper  birches),  aspen,  maple  (sugar  and  red),  ash  residential  suburb  of  Chicago,  me    1907     It  has 

(black  and  white),  oak  (several  species),  balsam,  large  greenhouses  and  some  manufactures     Near 

hemlock,  pine  (white,  Norway,  Jack,  and  pitch),  by  IB  a  large  veterans'  memorial  hospital 

tamarack,  and  aiborvitae    Timber  trees  of  the  Ap-  Forez  (f6ra").  hilly  region,  E  central  France,  in  the 

palachian  region  include  species  of  ash,  basswood,  Massif  Central,  mostly  m  Loire  dcpt   ROANNE  is 

hickory,  and  oak  and  also  black  cherr> ,  black  wal-  the  chief  town  A  medieval  county,  it  was  annexed 

nut,  black  locust,  northern  white  pine,  red  spruce,  (1531)  to  the  French  crownland  and  incoiporated 

and  hemlock     In  the  states  of  tho  Great  Lakes  re-  into  Lyonnais  prov 

gions  the  common  trees  include  oaks  (white,  red,  Forfar  (fdr'fur),  burgh  (pop  9,669),  county  town  of 

burr,  scarlet,  and  black),  hukory,  and  green  ash,  Angus,  Scotland,  NNE  of  Dundee  and  on  the  east 

less  tommonlv  occur  tho  black  chem ,  butternut,  end  of  Forfar  Loch     Biscuits  are  manufactured 

elm,  basswooci,  black  walnut,  sugar  maple,  and  v el-  The  town  cross  is  on  the  site  of  a  former  royal 

low  poplar     On  the  coastal  plains  bordering  the  castle  taken  by  Robert  tho  Bruce  in  1308    Resten- 

Atlantic  Ocean  and  tho  Gulf  of  Mexico  there  are  neth  Priory  is  near  by 

bottom   lands   (sedimentary    deposits   along   the  Forfarshire*  see  ANGUS,  county 

shore)  on  whic  h  some  50  species  of  hardwood  trees  forgery  (fdr'jure),  in  criminal  law,  willful  fabrication 

are  found  and  greater  areas  where  pines  (chiefh  or  alteration  of  a  written  document  with  the  intent 

longleaf,  shortleaf,  loblolly,   and  slash  pine)   are  fraudulently  to  injure  the  interests  of  another    The 


dominant  In  the  swarnps  of  the  South  are  found 
bald  c>  press  and  tupelo  Characteristic  of  the 
Rocky  Mt  region  are  ponderosa  (or  western  yel- 
low) pine,  Douglas  nr,  lodgepole  pine,  Kngolmann 
spruce,  western  white  pine,  and,  in  some  areas, 
larch.  On  the  N  Pacific  coast  are  vast  stands  of 
timber,  chiefly  sprue  e  (of  which  the  Sitka  spruce  is 
of  great  commercial  importance),  Douglas  fir, 
western  hemlock,  and  western  red  cedar,  farther 
south  the  firs  gradually  diminish  and  the  pines  are 
more  numerous  In  the  California  fog  belt  the  red- 
wood is  dominant  The  existing  forests  are  the 
remnant  of  the  vast  expanses  found  by  tho  white 
man  on  his  arrival  in  America  His  ci 


crime  may  be  committed  even  though  the  fraudu- 
lent sc  heme  fails  i  The  forgery  of  government  ob- 
ligations— e  g  ,  money,  bonds,  postage  stamps — 
constitutes  the  separate  offense  of  COUNTKRKEIT- 
mu  Typical  examples  of  forgery  are  making  inser- 
tions or  alterations  in  otherwise  valid  documents 
and  appending  another's  signature  to  a  doc  ument 
without  permission  It  is,  of  course,  lawful  to  sign 
another's  signature  as  his  attorney  or  representa- 
tive HO  long  as  there  is  no  plan  to  commit  fraud 
Most  instances  of  forgery  occur  in  connection  with 
instruments  for  the  pa\  ment  of  money  The  c  rime 
may  also  concern  documents  of  title,  e  g  ,  deeds,  or 
public  documents,  including  birth  and  marriage 
certific  ates  In  the  United  States  forgery  ordinarily 
a  state  crime,  but  to  send  forged  documents 


___  .  img  ini- 
tiated the  destruction  of  forests  (not  only  by  clear- 
ing for  settlements  but  bv  widespread  fires)  which  ,  _.  ..  __..  ._.„__  .._. 

continued  for  several  centuries  l>efore  any  effective     through  the  newt  office  ma>  constitute  the  Federal 
steps  were  taken  to  conserve  remaining  forests  and      crime  of  man  fraud 

to  reforest  denuded  areas    With  the  growth  of  the    forget-me-not,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Myosotu, 

annual,  biennial,  or  perennial  herbs  of  the  Old  and 
New  W  01  Ids,  popular  for  borders  and  rock  gardens 
The  small  blue  flowers  (sometimes  white  or  pink) 
are  a  symbol  of  faithfulness  The  common  forget- 
me-not  (Myotsotis  palustns  or  acor^ndea)  has  lie- 
come  naturalized  in  Noith  America  and  is  the  floral 
emblem  of  Alaska  Forget-me-nots  are  sometimes 
called  scorpion  grass,  and  other  plants  have  shared 
the  name  forget-me-not 


conservation  movement  came  a  greater  awareness) 
of  the  vital  importance  of  forest*  in  helping  to  con- 
serve water,  prevent  erosion  and  floods,  provide 
homes  for  wildlife,  supply  timber,  beautify  the 
land,  and  afford  recreation  I<  orestv  or  silvu  ulture 
is  the  scientific  development  and  management  of 
forest  lands  Great  areas  of  forest  land  in  the 
United  States  are  now  preserved  as  NATIONAI 
FORESTS,  national  parks,  and  state,  county,  and 


municipal  parks    Attempts  to  prevent  destruction    forging,  working  metals  by  heating  followed  by  ham- 


1>>  forest  fires  include  the  maintenance  of  watch- 
towers,  radio  communication  s>  stems,  airplanes  for 
transporting  men  and  equipment  to  inaccessible 
spots,  and  many  types  of  fire  apparatus  Education 
of  the  public  to  reduce  the  number  of  fires  caused 
by  carelessness  is  of  great  importance  See  E  G 
Cheyney,  American  Silncs  and  Silviculture  (1942), 
8  II  Holbrook,  Burning  an  Empire  (1943),  R  H 
D.  Boerker,  Behold  Our  Green  Mansions  1945), 
8  A  Wilde,  Forest  Sods  and  Forest  Growth  (1946), 
R.  G  Lillard,  The  Great  Forest  (1947),  Richard  8t 
B  Baker,  Green  Glory  (1948),  J.  T  Hazard,  Our 
Linng  Forests  (1948) 

forestalling'  see  ENGROSSING. 

Forest  City  1  City  (pop  2,646),  co  seat  of  Wmne- 
bago  co  ,  N  Iowa,  8  of  the  Minn,  line,  NW  of 
Mason  City,  in  a  farm  area,  platted  1866.  me  1879 
Waldorf  College  (junior,  coeducational)  is  here 
Pilot  Knob  State  Park  is  near  by  S  Textile-mill 
town  (pop  5,035),  W  N  C.,  SE  of  Asheville 


menng  or  rolling  Like  KOUJSTDINO  or  casting,  it  (was 
practiced  in  prehistoric  time,  probably  fiist  in  Asia 
The  first  metals  worked  were  copper,  gold,  silver, 
and  the  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  called  bronze  Forg- 
ing uas  practiced  in  pre-Columbian  America, 
copper,  gold,  and  silver  were  forged  Some  African 
tubes  have  great  skill  in  forging  iron  The  impor- 
tance of  metals  m  human  progress  is  indicated  by 
the  names  BRONZE  AOB  and  IHON  AGE  The  handi- 
craft methods  of  forging  may  be  seen  in  any  black- 
smith shop,  the  main  feature  of  which  is  regularly 
the  forge  In  the  forge  tho  metal  IH  heated,  com- 
monly to  a  red  or  a  win  te  heat,  Chaicoal  and  coke 
are  preferred  fuels,  because  they  pioduco  an  intense 
and  eastl}  regulated  heat  and  because  they  are  free 
from  impurities  that  would  injure  the  metal  The 
heat  is  increased  by  driving  air  into  the  fire, 
typically  by  a  bellows  When  the  metal  is  hot 
enough,  it.  is  taken  from  the  fire  by  tonga,  is  placed 
on  the  anvil,  is  hammered  to  the  desired  shape,  and 


is  tempered  by  being  thrust  into  water.  The  de- 
tails of  the  process,  such  M  the  smith's  signals  to 
his  helper,  register  an  ancient  tradition  Forging 
has  often  reached  the  level  of  art,  as  shown,  for 
example,  in  medieval  hinges.  Machine  methods  in- 
clude the  use  of  power  hammers  and  of  rollers 
Forging  increases  the  toughness  of  iron  and  steel, 
while  casting  makes  them  brittle  SeeL  C  Jones, 
Forging  and  Smithing  (1924);  R  H.  Harcourt, 
Elementary  Forge  Practice  (3d  ed  ,  1938) ,  Thomas 
Moore,  Practical  Handbook  of  Smithing  and  Forg- 
ing (3d  ed  ,  1942). 

fork.  As  an  agricultural  implement,  the  fork  is  very 
ancient.  Wooden  forks  used  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere 
have  been  preserved,  and  the  earliest  forks  were 
probably  forked  sticks.  Table  forks  were  used  first 
in  15th-century  Italy,  in  Eh«abethan  England  they 
were  ridiculed  as  a  foreign  novelty 
Forlt,  Melozzo  da.  see  MELOZZO  DA  FORL! 
Forll  (forl?'),  city  (pop  33,605),  capital  of  Forll 
prov ,  Emilia-Romagna,  N  central  Italy,  in  Ro~ 
magna.  It  is  an  agricultural  center,  with  silk,  dye, 
felt,  and  soap  manufactures  A  Roman  town  on  the 
Aemilian  Way,  Forli  became  a  free  commune  in  the 
1 1  th  cent  After  much  stt ife  between  rival  families, 
the  Ordelaffi  secured  power  for  almost  two  oen- 
turies  In  1504  Forll  became  part  of  the  Papal 
States  There  are  a  14th-century  citadel,  a  fine 
clock  tower,  an  art  gallery,  and  several  churches 
form,  in  philosophy,  a  term  to  which  various  tech- 
nical meanings  have  been  attached  With  Plato, 
the  Ideas  are  the  forma  of  things,  entities  corre- 
sponding to  the  concepts  of  genera,  possessing  sub- 
stantial reahtv  and  independent  of  the  changes  of 
particular  phenomena  With  Aristotle,  form  IH 
always  correlative  with  matter;  both  are  necessan 
aspects  of  reality  With  St  Thomas  Aquinas, 
forms  are  either  pure  ("subsistent")  or  inherent 
in  matter  Pure  forms  are  conceived  as  active 
intelligences,  the  lowest  of  them  being  the  human 
soul  With  Bacon,  the  forms  of  natural  phenom- 
ena are  the  laws  or  uniformities  of  nature  which  it 
is  the  object  of  science  to  discover  With  Kant 
space  and  time  are  the  forms  of  our  sensibility,  the 
categories,  the  forms  of  the  understanding 
formaldehyde  (fftrmal'dOhld),  simple  ALDEHYDE,  a 
gaseous  compound  of  carbon,  hvdrogen,  and  oxv- 
gen,  having  a  strong  suffocating  odor,  boiling  at 
— 2l°C  and  solidifying  at  — 92°C  ,  soluble  in  watei, 
alcohol,  and  ether  Formaldehyde  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  certain  dyes  and  in  the  production 
of  such  synthetic  substances  as  BAKE  LITE  and  othet 
plastics  and  s>  nthetic  reams  Like  other  aldehydes 
it  is  subject  to  POLYMERIZATION  Commercially . 
formaldehyde  is  prepaied  by  passing  methyl  alcohol 
vapor  mixed  with  air  over  hot  copper  or  other  su In- 
stance which  acts  as  a  catalyst,  causing  partial 
oxidation  of  the  alcohol  The  oxidation  of  foi  mal- 
dehyde  yields  fornuc  acid  Formalin,  the  40  pei- 
cent  water  solution  of  formaldehyde,  is  used  com- 
monly as  an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant  and  as  a 
preservative  for  biological  materials  It  is  poison- 
ous and  should  not  be  used  as  a  preservative  in 
foods  By  the  evaporation  of  formalin,  a  white 
crystalline  substance,  paraformaldehvde,  is  ob- 
tained, which  yields  formaldehyde  when  heated 
and  has  been  used  consequently,  in  the  form  of 
candles,  for  the  disinfection  of  rooms 
formic  acid  [Latin,  -  belonging  to  ants],  an  organic 
AOD,  a  colorless,  corrosive  liquid  with  a  sharp  odor, 
boiling  at  100  8°C  and  sohdif>  mg  at  8  4°C  It  is  the 
first,  or  lowest,  member  of  the  fatty-acid  series  and 
a  compound  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen;  its 
molecule  consists  of  one  hydrogen  atom  linked  to 
the  carboxvl  radical  (a  carbon  atom,  two  ox\gen 
atoms,  and  one  hydrogen  atom)  It  occurs  in  the 
bodies  of  red  ants,  m  the  sting  of  the  bee,  and  in 
other  insects  The  acid  i»  prepared  in  various  ways 
eg.,  by  the  vigorous  oxidation  of  meth>l  alcohol 
or  by  further  oxidation  of  foimaldehyde,  by  dis- 
tilling oxalic  acid  01  heating  it  with  glycerin,  or 
from  sodium  formate  It  forms  salts  called  for- 
mates When  heated  it  decomposes  to  yield 
carbon  monoxide  and  water 

Formosa  (fdrmtVsu),  Chinese  Taiwan  or  T'awoan 
(both  tl'wun'),  province  (13,885  sq  mi  ,  pop 
6,173,035),  China  Tho  capital  is  Taipeh  For- 
mosa,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  of  8  China  by  the  Formosa 
Strait  The  heavily  forested  hills  and  mountains 
of  central  and  E  Formosa  rise  to  Mt  Morrison, 
c  13,600ft  high,  the  loftiest  peak  This  area  pro- 
duces some  minerals,  chiefly  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  coal,  but  its  main  resources  are  forest  products, 
including  valuable  hardwoods  and  the  bulk  of  the 
world's  supply  of  natural  camphor  The  broad 
coastal  plain  in  the  west  supports  most  of  the  is- 
land's population  and  is  the  chief  agricultural  gone 
Formosa,  with  a  semitropioal  climate  and  rainfall 
ranging  from  moderate  to  heavy,  produces  large 
food  surpluses  Rice  ta  the  chief  crop,  sweet  pota- 
toes, sugar  cane,  and  tea  (the  oolong  variety)  are 
also  important  Flour  is  milled,  sugar  is  refined, 
and  there  are  varied  light  manufactures  About 
2,500  mi.  of  rail  lines  link  the  hinterland  with  the 
island's  overseas  ports,  including  Tainan  And  Ki- 
lutig  The  name  Formosa  (Port ,- beautiful}  re* 
fleets  Portugal's  effort  m  the  early  17th  cent  to  use 
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the  island,  then  inhabited  only  by  primitive  tribes, 
as  a  trade  base  The  Dutch  had  displaced  the 
Portuguese  as  the  dominant  power  when  (1061) 
Koxinga,  a  general  of  the  Ming  dynasty  of  China, 
seised  Formosa,  which  was  not  captured  by  the 
Ch'lng  dynasty  until  1683  Chinese  farmers, 
crowded  out  of  neighboring  Kwangtung  and  Fukien 
provs  ,  emigrated  in  such  numbers  as  to  overwhelm 
the  aboriginal  population  Japan,  attracted  by 
the  island's  strategic  and  economic  importance, 
gained  it  by  the  Treaty  of  Shimonosoki  (1895) 
after  the  First  Chi  no- Japanese  War  Under  Ja- 
pan's control  the  island  was  exploited  for  the  benefit 
of  the  home  economy,  but,  except  for  technicians 
and  merchants,  it  was  scaiccly  used  for  Japanese 
colonization  During  the  Second  World  War, 
Formosa  was  heavily  bombed  by  American  planes 
At  the  end  of  hostilities  (1045)  it  was  returned  to 
China  In  1949  when  the  Communists  were  sweep- 
ing through  most  of  China,  the  Nationalist  govern- 
ment fortified  Formosa  for  a  last-ditch  stand  See 
James  W  Davidson,  The  Island  of  Formosa  (1903) , 
A  J  Grajdanzov,  Formosa  Today  (1942) 

Formosus  (f6rm5'sus),  c  816-890,  pope  (891-96), 
probably  a  Roman,  successor  of  Stephen  VI  and 
predecessor  of  Boniface  VI  As  bishop  of  Porto, 
he  became  a  power  m  the  Church  He  was  excom- 
municated by  JOHN  VIII  for  leading  the  partj 
which  opposed  John's  coronation  of  Charles  the 
Bald  Later,  he  was  restorer!  and  was  subsequently 
elected  pope  Involved  m  the  dispute  over  the  im- 
perial power,  he  sided  against  the  dukes  of  Spoleto, 
whose  growing  power  was  menacing  the  papacy 
However,  he  was  forced  to  crown  the  duke  of  Spo- 
leto, Guido,  and  his  son  Lambert  Formosus  en- 
couraged ARNTJLF  to  mvado  Italy  and  crowned 
(896)  him  emperor  When  the  Spolctos  came  into 
power,  after  Formosus'  death,  his  gruve  was  dese- 
crated, and  his  pontificate  declared  invalid  In  897 
he  was  reburied  John  XI  validated  his  acts 

formula,  in  chemistry,  commonly  an  expression  writ- 
ten to  represent  a  chemical  COMPOUND,  which  indi- 
cates the  elements  making  up  one  molecule  of  the 
compound  and  tho  propoition  of  earn  clement  by 
weight  For  example,  the  chemical  formula  for 
water  is  H2O  Tho  SYMBOL  H  represents  hydrogen, 
and  the  symbol  O,  oxygen  The  number  2  (called  a 
subscript)  written  below  tho  line  indicates  that  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  present,  the  absence  of  any 
subscript  following  O  indicates  that  only  one  atom 
of  O  is  present  From  the  formula  for  water  it  IH 
therefore  seen  that  one  molecule  of  it  is  composed 
of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  oxygen 
The  formula  also  shows  that  2  parts  by  weight  of 
hydrogen  (2  x  the  ATOMIC  WEK.HT,  which  is  1)  and 
16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  (1x16,  the  atomic 
weight  of  oxygen)  are  combined  to  form  18  parts  by 
weight  of  water  From  the  formula  for  common 
salt,  NaCl,  it  can  be  learned  that  salt  is  a  compound 
of  the  elements  sodium  ( symbol  «Na)  and  chlorine 
(symbol -Cl),  that  a  molecule  of  it  consists  of  one 
atom  of  sodium  and  one  of  chlorine,  and  that  2J 
parts  by  weight  of  sodium  combines  with  35  5  parts 
bv  weight  of  chlorine  (the  atomic  weight  of  sodium 
=23,  of  chlorine-*  36  5)  to  form  58  5  parts  by  weight 
of  salt  (see  MOLECULAR  WEHJHT)  Although  a  for- 
mula indicates  the  elements,  tho  number  of  atoms, 
and  the  weights  of  the  elements  piesent  in  a  com- 
pound, it  does  not  reprebent  the  arrangement  of 
the  atoms  in  a  molecule  This  arrangement  is  indi- 
cated by  the  graphic  or  structural  formula  which  is 
es{>ecially  important  in  organic  chemistry  since 
some  compounds  have  the  same  number  of  identi- 
cal elements  but  differ  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
atoms  (see  ISOMHIISM)  Certain  elements  often 
react  as  a  single  atom  and  remain  grouped  together 
in  a  compound,  the  combination  being  known  as  a 
HADICAL  A  chemical  reaction  is  represented  in  an 
EQUATION  which  consists  of  several  formulas 

formula,  m  mathematics  and  physics  a  statement  m 
symbols  of  the  relationship  between  certain  quanti- 
ties The  quantities  arc  usually  expressed  by  let- 
ters, and  the  way  in  which  thev  aie  related  is  indi- 
cated by  algebraic  symbols  For  example,  A=»*r2 
is  the  formula  for  tho  area,  A,  of  a  circle  of  radius  r 
The  symbol  *  means  a  certain  constant  (see  PI) 

Forney,  John  Wien,  1817-81.  American  journalist, 
b  Lancaster,  Pa  He  edited  the  Lancaster  Intel- 
ligencer (1837-45)  and  the  Democratic  Pfnnsyl- 
mnian  in  Philadelphia  (1845-53)  From  1851  to 
1866  he  was  clerk  of  the  U  S  House  of  Representa- 
tives He  helped  elect  Jamas  Buchanan  to  the 
presidency  in  1856,  but,  failing  to  receive  a  political 
reward,  ho  later  opposed  Buchanan's  administra- 
tion and  supported  Stephen  A  Douglas  in  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  which  he  established  in  1867 
Later  Forney  became  a  Republican  and  was 
(1861-68)  secretary  of  tho  IT  S  Senate  He  edited 
the  Washington  Daily  Morning  Chronicle,  support- 
ing Abraham  Lincoln  and,  for  a  time,  Andrew 
Johnson,  but  later  joined  the  attack  on  Johnson 
He  sold  (1870)  hia  Washington  paper,  again  be- 
came a  Democrat,  and  wrote  Gen  Wuifield  8. 
Hancock's  campaign  biography  m  1880.  He  also 
wrote  Anecdotes  of  Public  Men  (2  vols  ,  1873-81) 
and  The  New  Nobility  (18811 

Forney,  town  (pop.  1,295),  N  Texas,  E  of  Dallas,  in 
A  blaokland  area;  settled  1872,  inc.  1910, 


Fornfelt,  city  (pop  1,604),  8E  Mo ,  near 
sippi  below  Cape  Girardeau,  in  a  farm 

Forres  (fO'rfs,  -rlz),  burgh  (pop  4,169),  Morayshire, 
Scotland,  on  the  Fmdhorn  river  It  is  an  ancient 
town  with  nch  associations  in  legend  and  history 
It  is  one  of  the  places  where,  according  to  tradition. 
Macbeth  murdered  Duncan  Noteworthy  are 
Sweno's  Stone,  a  carved  monument  23  ft  high, 
probably  erected  to  commemorate  a  victory  over 
the  Danes,  Nelson's  Tower,  on  wooded  Cluny  Hill, 
and  the  Witches'  Stone  Whisky  IH  distilled  here 

Forrest,  Edwin,  1806-72,  American  actor,  of  Scot- 
tish and  German  descent  He  first  appeared  as 
Young  Norval  in  Home's  Douglas  at  tho  Walnut 
Street  Theater,  Philadelphia  (1820) .  gamed  experi- 
ence supporting  Edmund  Kean  m  Shakspenan 
roles;  and  in  1826  first  established  himself  as  one 
of  the  great  tragedians  of  the  century  in  the  role  of 
Othello  at  New  York  He  had  rugged  vigor  and  as 
Lear,  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Virgimus,  and  Spartacus 
played  with  great  force  and  insight  He  married 
(1837)  Catherine  Sinclair,  an  English  actress,  who 
in  1852  brought  against  him  a  sensational  divorce 
suit  In  England  in  1845  his  Macbeth  was  hissed 
by  partisans  of  Macready,  and  Forrest  himself 
hissed  his  rival  at  Edinburgh  These  incidents  pre- 
cipitated the  Astor  Place  not  of  1849,  a  demonstra- 
tion against  Macready  at  New  York  by  partisans 
of  Forrest  m  which  many  were  killed  Through  the 
storms  or  casioned  by  the  violence  of  his  tempera- 
ment his  reputation  as  an  actor  remained  unshaken, 
and  his  last  appearance  as  Richelieu  in  Boston (1871) 
was  an  occasion  of  widespread  regret  He  bequeathed 
a  large  share  of  his  fortune  to  found  the  Edwin  For- 
rest Homo  for  Retired  Actors  in  Philadelphia  See 
biographies  by  W  R  Algor  (1K77),  Lawrence  Bar- 
rett (1882),  Gabriel  Harrison  (1889),  and  M  J 
Moses  (1929) 

Forrest,  French,  1796-1866,  American  naval  officoi, 
b  St  Marys  co  ,  Md  ,  entered  the  navy  as  a  mid- 
shipman in  1811  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Mexican  War,  was  head  of  the  Washington  navy 
yard  (1866-57),  and  commanded  the  Brazil  Squad- 
ron (1856-59)  In  1861  Forrest  resigned  from  the 
U  S  Navy  and  in  June  was  commissioned  in  the 
Confederate  navy  While  head  of  the  Norfolk 
navy  yard  he  supervised  tho  armoring  of  the  Mer- 
nmac  He  commanded  tho  James  River  Squadron 
m  1863-64 

Forrest,  John  Forrest,  1st  Baron,  1847- 1918,  Aus- 
tralian explorer  and  statesman  In  I860  he  led  an 
expedition  to  the  west  of  Lake  Barlee  in  search  of 
the  missing  LBICHHARDT  and  the  following  year 
followed  Eyre's  route  m  the  reverse  direction,  from 
Perth  along  the  Bight  to  Adelaide  After  other 
explorations  he  became  surveyor  general  of  West- 
em  Australia  (1883)  and  its  first  premier  (1890- 
1901)  In  1901  he  became  postmaster  general  of 
the  commonwealth  Successively  he  was  common- 
wealth minister  of  defense  (1901-3),  minister  of 
home  affairs  (1903-4),  and  treasurer  (1905-7, 
1909-10,  1913T14,  and  1917-18)  HIH  writings  in- 
clude Explorations  in  Australia  (1875)  and  Western 
Australia  (1884-87) 

Forrest,  Nathan  Bedford,  1821-77,  Confederate  gen- 
eral, b  Bedford  co  ,  Term  (his  birthplace  is  now  m 
Marshall  co  )  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War, 
Forrest,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Memphis,  organized  a 
cavalry  foi  ce  which  he  led  at  Fort  Donelson  (Feh  , 
1802)  and  Shiloh  (April)  He  assumed  command  of 
a  cavalry  brigade  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee  (June) 
and  m  July  captured  a  large  Union  garrison  at 
Murfreesboro  He  was  made  a  brigadier  general 
With  a  newly  lecruited  command  he  effectively  cut 
Grant's*  communications  in  a  raid  through  W  Ten- 
nessee (Dec  ,  1862)  After  foiling  a  Union  attempt 
to  cut  the  railroad  between  Chattanooga  and  At- 
lanta (May,  1863),  Forrest  participated  in  the 
CHATTANOOGA  CAMPAIGN  until  trouble  with  Brax- 
ton  Btagg  led  him  to  accept  a  command  in  N  Mis- 
sissippi He  was  promoted  major  general  (Dec  , 
1803) ,  captured  Fort  PILLOW  (April,  1864) ,  defeated 
a  superior  force  at  Bnces  Cross  Roads,  Miss  (June) , 
and  held  Gen  A  J  Smith  to  a  drawn  battle  at 
Tupelo,  Miss  (July)  These  Union  failui  es  against 
Forrest  caused  Sherman,  then  advancing  on  At- 
lanta, much  concern  for  his  communications  For- 
rest commanded  all  the  cavalry  under  J  B  HOOD 
in  that  general's  Tennessee  campaign  (Nov  -Dec  , 

1864)  and  was  promoted  lieutenant  general  (Feb  , 

1865)  He  surrendered  shoitly  after  his  defeat  at 
Selma,  Ala  ,  in  April    After  the  war  he  engaged  for 
a  time  in  railroading  and  also  was  important  in  the 
activities  of  the  Ku  KLUX  KLAN   Forrest,  probably 
the  greatest  Confederate  cavalryman,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  figures  of  the  war    Legends  of  his 
exploits  still  persist  in  the  South    See  biogi  aplues 
by  J   A   Wyeth  (1899),  E   W   Sheppard  (1930), 
A   N   Lytle  (1931),  and  R   8.  Henry  (1944) 

Forrestal,  James  Vincent  (f6'rlsthl),  1892-1949,  U  S 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  (1944-47)  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  (1947-49),  b  Beacon,  N  Y  After  stxidy 
at  Princeton,  he  became  a  naval  aviator  m  tho 
First  World  War  and  later  (1923)  began  a  career 
as  an  investment  banker  He  was  appointed  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  President  F.  D  Roosevelt 
(June,  1940),  Undersecretary  of  the  Navy  (Aug  , 
1940),  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (1944)  as  succes- 
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the  Missis-  sor  to  Frank  Knox  With  the  reorganization  of  the 
department*  of  war  and  the  navy,  he  became  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  He  headed  the  National 
Military  Establishment  Illness  forced  his 
resignation  and  caused  his  suicide 
Forrest  City,  rail  and  trade  city  (pop  5,699),  co  Meat 
of  St  Francis  co  ,  E  Ark  ,  at  the  foot  of  Crowley's 
Ridge,  in  an  area  producing  peaches,  cotton,  and 
ru e,  settled  C.18G8,  me  1871  AUS  soil  conserva- 


tion project  is  near  by 

Forster,  Edward  Morgan,  1879- ,  English  novel  is. 
Educated  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  he  there 
came  to  know  G  Dickinson  Lowes,  whoso  biog- 
raphy he  wrote  m  1934  He  lived  in  Italy,  visited 
India  in  1912  and  1922,  and  during  the  First  World 
War  was  stationed  in  Egypt  He  and  others  started 
the  Indejwndent  Renew  in  1903,  and  in  1920  he  was 
editor  of  the  Daily  Herald,  a  labor  paper  His  novels 
are  noted  for  their  subtlety,  wit,  and  irony  Where 
Angds  Fear  to  Tread  (1905),  The  Longest  Journey 
(1907) ,  A  Room  vntk  a  View  (1908),  Howard'*  End 
(1910),  A  Passage  to  India  (1924),  his  best-known 
work  (Everyman's  Library  edition  has  notes  added 
bv  Forstei )  His  short  stones  are  collected  m  The 
Celestial  Omnibus  (1911)  and  The  Eternal  Moment 
(1928)  He  is  best  seen  as  a  critic  in  Aspects  of  the 
Novel  (1927)  and  the  miscellany,  Abinger  Honest 
(1936)  See  studies  by  Rose  Macaulay  (1938)  and 
Lionel  Trilling  (1943) 

FbTster,  Ernst  (grnaf  furs'ttlr),  1800-1885.  German 
pamtei.  lithographer,  and  art  critic  He  painted 
frescoes  for  the  Univ  of  Bonn  and  the  royal  palace, 
Munich  FoYster  discovered  the  Jacopo  de  Avanzo 
frescoes  in  the  San  Giorgio  Chapel,  Padua  He 
wrote  a  hi&torv  of  German  art,  a  work  on  Italian 
art,  and  a  life  of  Peter  von  Cornelius  and  edited  the 
works  of  his  father-in-law,  Jean  Paul  RICHTKK. 

Forster,  Francois  (frilswa'  forstcV),  1790-1872, 
French  steel  engraver,  one  of  the  foremost  of  his 
time  He  is  noted  for  his  engravings  of  the  paint- 
ings of  Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  F  P  Gerard, 
and  Gros 

Forster,  Georg  (ga'org  fdr'stur),  1754-94,  German 
naturalist,  traveler,  and  author,  who  accompanied 
Capt  James  Cook  on  a  voyage  around  the  world 
He  was  for  a  time  professor  at  Kassel  and  at  Vilna 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  he 
was  involved  in  an  attempt  to  incorporate  Mainz 
with  Fraru  e  His  account  of  a  voyage  around  the 
world,  an  early  scientific  travel  book,  was  published 
m  1777  His  father,  Johann  Reinhold  Forster 
(yolian  rln'holt),  1729-98,  naturalist  and  teacher, 
was  for  a  time  in  the  employ  of  Catherine  the 
Great  He  also  accompanied  Cook 

Forster,  John,  1812-76,  English  biographer  and 
critic  lie  early  became  literary  and  dramatic  critic 
of  the  London  Examiner,  which  he  later  edited 
(1847-56)  Has  faves  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  Com- 
monwealth (5  vols,  1836-39)  first  brought  him 
literary  fame,  but  he  is  best  known  for  his  Life  of 
Charles  DicUnt  (3  vols  .  1872-74),  one  of  the  great 
biographies  of  the  period  He  also  wrote  lives  of 
Goldsmith  (1848),  Landor  (1869),  and  Swift  (Vol  I 
only,  1875)  See  Richard  Renton,  John  Forster  and 
His  Friendships  (1912) 

Forster,  William  Edward,  1818-86,  Bntish  states- 
man He  entered  Parliament  in  1861  and,  to- 
gether with  Bright  and  Cobden,  opposed  recog- 
nition of  the  Confederated  States  of  America  His 
compromise  elementary  education  act  (1870)  pro- 
vided aid  for  existing  schools,  established  supple- 
mentary nondenommational  "board  schools,  and 
was  the  foundation  for  the  English  system  of 
national  compulsory  education  In  1880  he  went 
(unwillingl} )  to  Ireland  as  chief  secretary,  but  his 
opposition  to  Paruell  and  his  stern  enforcement  of 
the  law  made  him  so  unpopular  that  attempts  were 
made  on  his  life  He  resigned  in  1882  See  Frank 
Smith,  A  History  of  English  Elementary  Education 
1760-1902  (1931) 

Forsyth,  Andrew  Russell  (forslth'),  1858-1942,  Scot- 
tish mathematician  He  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Cambridge  (1895-1910)  and  then  at  the 
Imperial  College  of  Science.  London  (1913-23)  He 
was  the  author  of  works  on  differential  equations 
(1885,  1890-1906),  the  theory  of  functions  (1893), 
and  differential  geometry  He  also  wrote  Calculus 
of  Variations  (1927),  Geometry  of  Four  Dimensums 
(1930),  and  Intrinsic  Geometry  of  Ideal  Space  (1935) 

Forsyth,  John,  1780-1841,  American  statesman,  b 
Frederic ksburg,  Va  ,  grad  Princeton,  1799  He 
began  law  practice  m  Augusta,  Ga  ,  and  was  attor- 
ney general  of  the  state  He  was  m  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  1813  until  his  ole«  tion  to  the 
Senate  m  1818  In  Feb  ,  1819.  he  resigned  to  be- 
come minister  to  Spain,  where  he  was  able  to  set  ure 
the  ratification  of  tho  treaty  of  181C>  whereb>  Flor- 
ida was  ceded  to  the  United  btutcs  Ho  again 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  from  1823 
until  elected  governor  of  Georgia  in  1827  He  was 
again  U  8  Senator  (1829-34),  resigning  to  become 
Sec  retaiy  of  State  under  Andrew  Jackson,  an  office 
which  he  continued  to  hold  during  Van  Buren's  ad- 
ministration In  his  sex  ond  term  ui  the  Senate, 
Jorsyth  supported  Jackson's  policies,  particularly 
in  the  nullification  controvers>  in  Georgia.  He  was 
a  leader  in  the  agitation  for  removing  the  southern 
Indian  tribes  beyond  tho  Mississippi.  A*  Secretary 
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of  State  ho  was  chiefly  concerned  with  Frem  h  spo- 
liation claims,  the  question  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  the  troubles  concerning  the  rebellion  in 
Canada,  including  the  Caroline  incident,  and  the 
dispute  over  the  Maine  boundary 
Forsyth,  Thomas,  1771  -183  3,  American  frontiers- 
man, b  Detroit,  Mich  He  early  entered  the 
Indian  trade,  spent  several  winters  at  Saginaw, 
and  later  made  his  headquarters  at  Peona,  111  He 
served  as  subagent  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  region, 
(1812-19)  and  m  the  War  of  1812  did  much  to 
protect  the  settlements  and  furnish  information 
regarding  Indian  movements  His  influence  kept 
the  Potawatami  neutral  From  1819  to  1830  he 
was  a  full  agent  in  charge  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  and 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Armstrong 
Forsyth  (forsith',  fdr'slth)  1  City  (pop  2,372),  co 
seat  of  Monroe  co  ,  central  Ga  ,  NW  of  Macon,  in 
a  farm  area,  me  1822  It  processes  cotton  and 
lumber  and  manufactures  textiles  "Hill  4rden," 
in  classic  revival  style,  dates  from  1822  The  city 
is  the  seat  of  Bessie  Tift  College  2  City  (pop 
1,690),  co  seat  of  Rosebud  co  ,  SE  Mont  ,  on  the 
Yellowstone  river,  me  1904 

forsythia  (-slth'ea,  -sl'thc5u),  any  plant  of  the  genus 
Foreythia,  Old  World  shrubs  with  abundant  yellow 
flowers  that  appear  in  the  spring  before  the  leav  ee 
It  is  easily  cultivated  and  popular  for  its  early  color 
The  common  cultivated  kinds,  called  also  golden 
bell,  are  Oriental  or  hybrid  in  origin  The  branches 
are  often  forced  into  bloom  indoors 
Fort,  Paul  (p6l'  fAr'),  1872-,  Fiench  poet,  one  of  the 
SYMBOLISTS  His  chief  distinction  rests  in  his  use  of 
"rhythmical  prose,"  especially  in  the  Ballades  fran- 
causes  (Vol  I,  1897)  See  Amy  Lowell,  Six  French 
Potts  (rev  od  ,  1916) 

Fortaleza  (fdrtula'zu).  city  (pop  140,901),  capital 
of  Ceara  state,  NE  Brazil,  a  port  on  the  Atlantic 
Founded  in  1G09.|  it  l>ecame  a  center  of  the  great 
sugar  plantations  of  NK  Brazil  in  colonial  tunes 
Cultivation  of  cotton  c  ame  later,  and  the  city  proc- 
esses sugar  and  cotton  today  It  ships  these,  toffee, 
hides  from  the  cattle-grazing  interior,  and,  more 
important,  exotic  products'  such  as  c-arnauba  wax, 
oiticica  oil,  rutile,  and  castor  beans  The  modern, 
spacious  city  has  several  technical  schools  For- 
taleza  is  known  also  for  its  lace  and  its  woodc  arv- 
ing  The  climate  m  tropic  al  Tho  c  ity  was  formerly 
known  to  foreigners  as  Ceara 
Fort  Anne  National  Park,  N  S  see  ANNAPOLIS  ROYAL 
Fort  Atkinson,  city  (pop  6,153),  S  Wis  ,  SE  of  Madi- 
son, on  the  Rock  River  and  NE  of  Lake  Kosh- 
konong,  settled  1836,  me  1878  It  is  a  trade  and 
shipping  center  for  a  dairy  region  William  D 
Hoard  began  the  Hoard's  Dairyman  here  (1885) 
Fort  Augustus,  village,  In  vei  ness-shire,  Scotland,  on 
the  Caledonian  Canal  at  tho  head  of  Loch  Ness 
Barracks  established  here  in  1710  for  protection 
against  Highlanders  were  reinforced  in  1730  by 
General  Wade,  who  named  the  station  after  Wil- 
liam Augustus,  duke  of  Cumberland  In  1876  the 
buildings  were  occupied  by  a  Benedictine  abbey 
Fort  Beaus6jour  National  Park,  N  S  see  BEAUS£- 
JOUR,  FORT 

Fort  Benton,  city  (pop  1,227),  co  seat  of  Chouteau 
co  ,  N  central  Mont  ,  on  the  Missouri  and  NE  of 
Great  Falls  Growing  around  a  post  founded  by 
the  American  Fur  Company  in  1846,  it  was  laid  out 
in  1865  and  incorporated  in  1883  The  post  was 
first  reached  by  steamboat  in  1859  and  as  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Missouri  it  was  long  the  port  of 
entry  for  gold  seekers  and  for  cattlemen  The  fort 
was  used  as  a  garrison  m  the  Indian  troubles  for 
some  years  after  1870  The  city  is  a  farm  trade 
center 

Fort  Bragg,  city  (pop  3,235),  N  Calif  ,  on  the  coast 
NNW  of  San  Francisco,  m  a  timber,  fishing,  and 
farm  region,  founded  1850,  me  1889  An  army 
post  was  built  here  m  1857  and  named  for  Braxton 
Bragg,  who  was  its  first  commandant 
Fort  Branch,  town  (pop  1,552),  Gibson  co  ,  SW  Ind  , 
S  of  Princeton 

Fort  Bndger  State  Park,  SW  Wvo  ,  E  of  Evanston 
and  on  Blacks  Fork  of  the  Green  River  The  sup- 
ply post,  founded  by  James  Bndger  m  1843,  be- 
came a  station  on  the  Oregon  and  other  trails 
From  1853  to  1857  the  Mormons  took  possession  of 
Fort  Bndger  but  retreated  into  Utah  with  the  com- 
ing of  government  troops  sent  out  against  them 
Bridger  then  leased  tho  post  to  the  government 
It  was  maintained  as  a  fort  until  1890.  Some  of  the 
original  buildings  still  survive 

Fort  Collins,  city  (pop  12,261),  co  scat  of  Larimer 
co  ,  N  Colo  ,  N  of  Denver  and  on  the  Cache  la 
Poudre  river,  settled  around  a  fortification  (1864- 
71),  me  1883  It  is  the  trade,  shipping,  and  proc- 
essing center  for  a  rich  farm  area  raising  grain, 
sugar  beets,  and  livestock  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
COLORADO  AQRICULTUBAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COL- 
LEGE and  is  the  headquarters  for  Roosevelt  National 
Forest  Near  by  are  several  diversion  dams  of  the 
COLORADO— Bio  THOMPSON  PROJECT 
Fort  Coulonge  (kooiazh'),  village  (pop  1,072),  SW 
Q,ue  ,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa  and  Coulongo 
rivers  E  of  Pembroke  It  waa  founded  m  1680  as  a 
fur-trading  post 

Fort  Davis,  unincorporated  town  (pop  c  1,000),  co 
seat  of  Jeff  Davis  co  ,  W  Texas,  SE  of  El  Paso  and 
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m  the  Davis  Mts  Settled  near  a  frontier  army 
post,  established  in  1854  and  abandoned  m  1891, 
the  town  is  a  ranching  center  now  much  visited  by 
tourists  viewing  the  mountains  TheUniv  of  Texas 
maintains,  with  assistance  from  the  Umv  of  Chi- 
cago, McDonald  Observatory  founded  m  1932  on 
Mt  Locke  near  by 

Fort-de-France  (f6r-du-fras')i  "ty  (pop  66,006), 
capital  of  MARTINIQUE  dept  ,  French  West  Indies 
Formerly  called  Fort-Royal,  it  is  a  port  with  a 
deep,  landlocked  harbor  on  W  Martinique  and  han- 
dles nearly  all  the  island's  commerce,  exporting 
sugar  and  mm  In  spite  of  its  fine  harbor,  Fort-de- 
France  did  not  become  the  chief  commercial  city 
until  the  destruction  of  SAINT-PIERRE  m  1902 

Fort  Deposit,  town  (pop  1,351),  S  central  AJa  ,  SW 
of  Montgomery,  in  the  Black  Belt,  settled  ou  tho 
site  of  a  fort  established  c  1813 

Fort  Dodge,  city  (pop  22,904),  co  seat  of  Webster 
co  ,  central  Iowa,  on  the  Dee  Momes  river  and 
NNW  of  Des  Monies,  settled  c  1846  Fort  Clarke, 
established  here  in  1850,  was  named  Fort  Dodge 
(for  Henry  Dodge)  m  1851  and  was  in  1853  aban- 
doned The  town  was  laid  out  in  1854  and  incor- 
porated in  1869  In  an  agricultural  (corn,  poultry, 
hogs)  and  mining  area,  it  is  a  rail,  distributing,  and 
industrial  center  with  gypsum  mills  and  farm- 
product  processing  plants  An  important  gypsum 
bed  is  here ,  coal  arid  clay  are  also  found  The  city 
has  a  junior  college  and  an  art  gallery 

Fort  Donelson  National  Military  Park   see  DONEL- 

Fort  Edward,  village  (pop  3,620),  E  N  Y ,  on  the 
Hudson  whore  the  Champlam  division  of  the  Barge 
Canal  enters  and  near  Hudson  Fulls,  me  1849 
The  fort  was  built  (1755)  by  Phmeas  Lyman  to 
guard  the  portage  between  the  Hudson  and  Lake 
Champlam,  Burgoyne  occupied  it  briefly  in  1777 
Paper  milling  is  the  chief  industry 

Fort  Erie,  town  (pop  6,595),  S  Ont  ,  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  Niagara  river  opposite  Buffalo,  N  Y  , 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Peace  Bridge 
Bndgeburg  was  united  with  Fort  Erie  in  1931  A 
number  of  branch  factories  of  U  S  firms  are  here 
Fort  Erie  was  built  in  1764  by  Captain  Montreasor 
and  was  taken  from  the  British  in  the  War  of  1812 
by  American  forces,  who  in  turn  in  Aug  ,  1814, 
withstood  successfully  a  siege  by  a  superior  Bntish 
force,  but  afterwards  blew  up  and  abandoned  the 
stronghold  The  site  was  long  desolate,  the  modern 
town  being  a  growth  of  the  20th  cent  The  fort  has 
been  considerably  restored 

Fortescue,  Sir  John  (for'thku),  c  1394-c  1476,  Eng- 
lish jurist  He  was  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  from  1442  until  1460,  when  he  was 
deposed  by  Edward  IV  as  a  follower  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster  In  1471  he  became  reconciled  with  Ed- 
ward Fortescue's  De  laudibus  legitm  Angliae  [in 
praise  of  English  laws]  (1470)  is  a  rudimentary 
description  of  current  legal  practices  His  De  na- 
tura  legis  •naturae  [concerning  the  nature  of  natural 
law]  (1463),  defending  the  Lancastrian  claim,  was 
retracted  in  The  Governance  of  England  (c  1471), 
which  advocated  rule  by  a  permanent  staff  of 
trained  councilors  of  the  king 

Fort  F airfield,  town  (pop  5,607),  NE  Maine,  settled 
1816,  me  1858  In  a  potato-growing  area,  it  is  a 
port  of  erttiy  and  commercial  center  on  the  Aroos- 
took  at  the  New  Brunswick  line 

Fort  Frances,  town  (pop  5,897),  W  Ont  ,  on  Rainy 
River,  opposite  International  Falls,  Minn  It  was 
once  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company  post  and  is  now 
chiefly  a  lumbering  center  with  sawmills  and  a  pulp 
and  paper  factory  Steamers  ply  regularly  down 
Rainy  River  to  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Kenora 
Fort  Frances  is  the  starting  point  for  canoe  and 
hunting  and  fishing  trips  in  this  forested,  rock- 
bound  area 

Fort  Fredenca  National  Monument .  soe SEA  ISLANDS 

Fort  Games,  city  (pop  1,357),  co  seat  of  Clay  co  , 
SW  Ga  ,  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Chattahoochee 
river  (hero  spanned  by  a  cantilever  bridge)  and  S  of 
Columbus,  me  1830  It  is  the  trade  center  for  a 
diversified  farm  area 

Fort  George,  formerly  Big  River,  W  Que  ,  tho  long- 
est river  (c  550  mi )  flowing  into  Hudson  Bay  from 
the  east  It  rises  on  the  Labrador  plateau  and  flows 
almost  straight  west 

Fort  Gibson,  town  (pop  1,233),  E  Okla ,  on  the 
Grand  River  near  its  junction  with  the  Arkansas 
and  near  Muskogee  One  of  the  oldest  settlements 
m  the  state,  it  was  founded  in  1^24  and  was  a  vital 
U  S  military  post  for  many  years  Fort  Gibson 
Dam  (2,850  ft  long  and  110  ft  high)  m  the  Grand 
River  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1941  for  com- 
pletion in  1949  Built  for  flood  control  and  power, 
it  forms  a  reservoir  covering  about  51,000  acres 

Forth,  river  of  Scotland  It  is  formed  by  the  streams 
Avondhu  and  Duchray  Water,  which  rise  near  Ben 
Lomond  in  Stirlingshire  and  join  near  Aberfoyle 
The  Forth  then  flows  c  50  mi  past  Stirling  to  Alloa, 
receiving  the  Teith,  Devon,  and  other  streams  and 
crossing  or  bordering  Stirlingshire,  Perthshire,  and 
Clackmannanshire  The  Firth  of  Forth  extends 
c  50  mi  from  Alloa  to  the  North  Sea  and  is  from  1 
to  18  mi  wide  It  is  crossed  at  Kincardine,  below 
Alloa,  by  a  road  bridge  (1936)  with  a  swing  span  of 
300  ft  At  Queensferry  it  is  spanned  by  a  famous 


cantilever  railroad  bridge  (5,330  ft  long),  built  by 
Sir  John  Fowler  and  Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  com- 
pleted m  1890.  Above  Queensferry  is  tho  roadstead 
St.  Margaret's  Hope  Rosyth,  on  the  bay,  is  a 
naval  base  Bass  Rock  and  the  Islo  of  May  guard 
the  entrance  to  the  firth,  other  islands  are  Inch- 
keith  and  Inchcolm  Rivers  flowing  into  the  firth 
include  the  Leven,  Esk,  Avon,  and  Cairon. 
Fortier,  Alcee  (alsa'  fdrtyft'),  1856-1914,  American 
educator  and  historian,  b  St  James  Parish,  La  , 
educated  at  the  Umv  of  Virginia  His  career  was 
associated  with  the  Umv  of  Louisiana  (later  Tu- 
lane  Umv  )  He  taught  French  at  Tulane  after 
1880,  becoming  piofessor  of  Romance  languages  in 
1894  His  most  important  works  are  his  History  of 
Louisiana  (4  vols  ,  1904)  and  his  studies  of  the 
Creoles  and  of  Louisiana  folklore  He  also  wrote 
historical  works  and  literary  criticism  m  French 
Ho  was  direc  tor  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society 
for  many  years 

fortification.  Some  types  of  building  for  defense  ap- 
peared with  the  beginning  of  organized  warfare,  as 
a  settlement  or  camp  had  to  be  defended  against  a 
war  party  The  attac  ked  naturally  took  advantage 
of  all  natural  means  of  defense — trees,  rocks,  and 
the  like — and  improved  upon  them  One  striking 
example  of  this  process  was  the  retreat  of  the  In- 
dians of  the  present  SW  United  States  to  mesas  and 
to  the  shelves  of  canyon  walls  which  could  he  read- 
ily defended  against  nomadic  warriors  (see  c  r  iPf 
DWELLINGS  and  PLEBLO  INDIANS)  Palisades  made 
of  wood  and  rather  elaborate  stockades  are  devel- 
oped for  protecting  villages  even  among  peoples  of 
very  simple  material  <  ulture  In  the  Near  East 
c  ity  walls  appeared  very  early,  and  the  old  cities  of 
Mesopotamia  had  walls  of  mud  or  sun-dried  brick 
to  withstand  invaders  The  citadel,  a  fort  or  forti- 
fied section  within  the  city,  appeared  early  as  well, 
as  did  the  isolated  fort,  a  structure  built  for  defend- 
ing strategic  spots  (such  as  a  river  ford),  for  garri- 
soning fighters  on  the  frontier,  and  for  offering  u 
haven  of  refuge  to  tho  people  of  a  region  Perma- 
nent or  semipermanent  fortifications  developed 
Some  of  them  had  quite  considerable  strength 
against  the  weapons  of  ancient  times  Thus  the 
walls  of  Tro>  m  Homer's  Iliad  were  reckoned  as 
being  invulnerable,  and  therefore  the  ruso  of  the 
wooden  horse  to  take  the  <  ity  The  Phoenician 
coastal  cities  were  also  walled  strongly  and  of- 
fered sturdy  resistance  to  Assyrian  and  Persian 
conquerors,  and  Jerusalem  long  was  defended 
against  Roman  machines  To  ovorc  ome  sue  h 
means  of  defense  siegecraft  developed  oarl>  with 
means  of  undermining  or  tunneling  under  the  walls, 
casting  stones  or  blazing  arrows  over  the  walls,  and 
battering  in  the  gatija  In  the  West  the  building  of 
fortifications  along  whole  stretches  of  frontier 
reached  a  high  point  with  the  Romans,  who  strung 
out  walls  along  the  Danube  and  Rhine  and  in  Eng- 
land (e  g  ,  H  ADRIAN'S  Wu  L)  Some  of  these  had 
elaborate  H>  stems  of  watc  htowcrs,  with  provisions 
for  garrisoning  men  along  the  wall  and  methods 
of  transpoitmg  troops  and  supplies  by  road  and 
canal  In  the  East  the  famous  Great  Wall  of  China 
(see  CHINA,  GREAT  WALL  oO  was  an  even  more 
ambitious  undertaking  of  tho  same  type  The 
.Romans,  with  their  highly  developed  skill  in  en- 
gineering, also  developed  field  fortifications  in  their 
camps  (contra)  With  the  breakdown  of  Roman 
authority  and  the  increase  of  raids  and  incursions 
of  invading  hordes  from  the  north  and  east,  fortifi- 
cation on  the  grand  scale  had  to  be  surrendered  in 
favor  of  local  protection,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  petty  warfare  was  the  regular  order  of  the 
day,  the  typical  fortifications  were  town  walls  of 
masonry,  great  citadels  in  the  cities,  and  that  most 
typical  of  medieval  military  institutions,  tho 
CASTLE  It  is  interesting  that  similar  local  fortifica- 
tions became  the  rule  ui  the  anarchic  warfare  in 
China  and  India  and  m  feudal  Japan  In  the  West 
the  castles  and  citadels  (developed  to  a  high  point 
by  the  Moors  in  Spam)  were  not  proof  against  tho 
attac  ks  of  the  catapult,  the  crossbow,  the  BATTE IK- 
ING RAM,  and  mining  and  sapping,  but  many  of 
them  were  defensible  against  all  but  long  siege 
The  masonry  walls  were  even  proof  against  early 
use  of  gunpowder,  but  tho  development  of  ARTIL- 
LERY m  the  15th  cent  dimuushed  the  value  of  the 
castle  to  the  vanishing  point,  and  one  of  the  great 
military  problems  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  suc- 
ceeding centuries  was  to  develop  fortifications  to 
withstand  artillery.  Walls  wore  cut  down,  and  the 
moat  that  surrounded  tho  medieval  castle  was 
deepened  to  afford  greater  protection  New  forti- 
fications were  set  m  the  ditches  and  were  but- 
tressed to  withstand  heavy  shot  Defense  guns 
'.were  mounted  behind  earthen  ramparts  Bulwarks 
of  various  types  were  developed  to  protect  the 
fortress  In  fortifications  with  towers  (roundels) 
connected  by  walls  (curtains),  there  were  areas 
that  could  not  bo  covered  by  defensive  fire  from  tho 
towers  This  condition  led  to  the  construction  of 
artillery  positions  at  angles  to  the  main  wall,  the 
bastions,  and  the  proper  distribution  of  bastions 
became  the  main  preoccupation  of  military  en- 
gineering That  science  reached  a  new  high  point 
in  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  Sebaatien  le  Prestre  do 
VAUBAN,  who  worked  out  fortifications  and  siege 
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methods  in  the  late  17th  tent ,  has  perhaps  the 
most  illustrious  name  in  the  history  of  fortifications. 
His  methods,  supported  by  the  work  of  others  such 
as  the  Dutch  Menno  van  Coehorn  and  the  French 
Marc  Rone,  marquis  do  Montalembert,  were  to  be 
basic  in  fortification  for  centuries  The  detached 
fort  as  support  for  the  outer  defenses  of  the  fortress 
chain  was  introduced  to  create  a  sort  of  entrenched 
camp  between  the  citadel  of  the  fortress  and  the 
outer  edgos  Old  methods  of  palisades,  moats,  and 
abatis  (fellod  trees  set  with  sharpened  points)  and 
the  like  were  used  The  trend  toward  spreading 
the  chain  of  defense  (the  enceinte)  wider  was  has- 
tened in  the  19th  cent  by  the  development  of  ex- 
plosive shells  and  heavier  artillery  and  the  in- 
creased use  of  curved  fire  Circles  and  lines  of 
smaller  forts  and  intrenched  camps,  connected  by 
bolt-hne  railroads,  girdled  cities  and  guarded 
strategic  points  on  frontiers  Batteries  wore  dis- 
persed and  artillery  was  placed  in  revolving  or  dis- 
appearing cupolas  of  subterranean  bases,  and  the 
pillbox  (a  subterranean  concrete  room  with  ob- 
servation towers  and  machine  guns)  was  developed 
The  system  of  n  chain  of  detached  forts  around  a 
citadel  was  predominant  in  Europe  at  the  tune  of 
the  First  World  War  The  Belgian  fortresses, 
which  were  thought  impregnable,  fell  with  ease  to 
the  Germans  in  1914,  and  the  ring  sybtem  of  forti- 
fication was  discredited  The  resistance  of  French 
concrete  forts  to  even  the  heaviest  fire,  however, 
seemed  to  offer  a  promise  of  permanent  defense 
fortification  The  result  was  the  undertaking  of 
the  MAGINOT  LINE  This  elaborate  system  of  pill- 
boxes, forts,  and  underground  communications  de- 
manded great  expense,  but  in  the  Second  World 
War  it  was  quickly  outflanked  in  May,  1940,  and 
proved  useless,  the  question  as  to  whether  it  would 
have  been  effective  if  earned  clear  to  the  coast  of 
the  English  Channel  is  still  somewhat  aigued,  but 
the  elaborate  fixed  fortification  was  discredited  by 
the  fate  of  the  Magi  not  Line  and  of  the  expensive 
Belgian  forts  Despite  the  value  of  the  defeiihe  in 
depth  of  the  German  Siegfried  Line,  which  with- 
stood heavy  assault  in  the  attack  of  1944  until 
overpowered,  and  despite  the  usefulness  of  the  Rus- 
sian Stalin  Line  in  channeling  the  German  attack 
on  Russia,  the  predominant  note  in  the  war  was 
field,  i  ather  than  fixed,  fortific  ation  The  use  of  un- 
derground shelters  agauist  air  attack  was  effective 
and  led  to  plans  for  extensive  underground  fortifi- 
cations The  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  islands  made 
offec  tivo  use  of  the  ancient  devic  es  of  earth  and  log 
fortifications  on  the  same  principle  as  the  most  an- 
cient type  Indeed,  with  the  emphasis  on  mobile 
warfare  and  the  use  of  urrnored  columns  and  air- 
planes, the  theory  of  fortification  seemed  to  return 
to  the  idea  of  the  temporary  and  even  improvised 
shelter  from  a  war  party,  intended  maml>  to  delay 
the  invaders  until  a  stronger  force  could  be  brought 
into  action  against  them  The  land  mine,  the  tank 
trap,  the  pillbox,  and  the  foxhole  replaced  the 
fortress  Whether  these  c  onditions  will  hold  in  the 
future  no  one  can  say  Even  less  can  the  effect  of 
the  atomic  bomb  on  the  theories  of  fortification  bo 
foretold 

Fort  Jameson  (jam'sun),  town  (pop  3,217),  SE 
Northern  Rhodesia,  on  Nyasaland  border  It  was 
a  station  on  a  notorious  slave-trade  route  to  the 
c  oast  in  the  19th  cent  There  is  trade  in  cotton  and 
tobac  c  o 

Fort  Jefferson  National  Monument,  86  82  acies,  off 
S  Florida,  on  Garden  Key.  an  island  of  the  Dry 
Tortugas,  60  mi  W  of  Kev  West ,  est  19  *5  There 
is  a  fine  bird  sanctuary  on  the  island  The  fort,  un- 
finished, was  begun  in  1846  to  guard  the  Straits  of 
Florida  It  became  a  Federal  pnson  in  1863,  and 
Dr  Samuel  A  MUDD  was  imprisoned  here  for  four 
years  The  largest  masonry  fortification  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  it  is  surrounded  by  high  thick 
walls  and  by  a  moat  70  ft  wide  said  to  have  been 
filled  with  sharks  to  prevent  the  escape  of  prisoners 
and  hence  was  known  as  Shark  Island 

Fort  Kent,  town  (pop  5,363),  N  Maine,  settled  1829 
by  Acadians,  me  18b9  It  is  a  port  of  entiy  on  the 
St  John  at  the  influx  of  the  Fish  and  a  potato- 
processing  centei 

Fort  Lar&mie  National  Monument,  214  41  acres,  E 
Wyo  ,  SE  of  Casper  Fort  Laranuo,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Laranuo  c  2  mi  above  its  junction  with 
the  North  Platte,  was  founded  (1834)  as  a  trading 
post  by  Subletto  and  Campbell  It  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  American  Fur  Company  in  1836 
In  1849  it  became  a  U  S  military  post,  which  in 
subsequent  years  was  a  major  stopping  place  on  the 
OVERLAND  TRAIL  The  fort  was  garrisoned  until 
1890  In  1938  it  was  made  a  national  monument 
See  L  R  Hafen  and  F  M  Young.  Fort  Laramie 
and  the  Pageant  of  the  West  (1938). 

Fort  Lauderdale  (16'durdal),  city  (pop  17,996),  co 
seat  of  Broward  co  ,  8E  Fla  ,  N  of  Miami,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  settled  aiound  a  fort  built  (1837) 
in  the  Semmole  War.  On  New  River  and  a  naviga- 
ble canal  to  Lake  Okeechoboe,  the  city  is  a  shipping 
center  for  fruits  and  vegetables  and  a  resort  center 
for  deep-sea  fishermen  and  yachtsmen  Near  by 
are  Port  Everglades  (a  fine  aitificial  port  and  a 
port  of  entry)  and  a  Sominole  Indian  reservation 

Fort  Lee,  borough  (pop   9,468),  NE  N  J  ,  on  the 
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Hudson,  connected  with  New  York  by  ferry,  set- 
tled 1700,  me  1904  The  fort  built  hero  to  com- 
mand the  Hudson  was  abandoned  Nov  20,  1776, 
by  General  Greene  after  Fort  Washington,  on  the 
opposite  shore,  fell  to  the  British  Fort  Lee  was  an 
eaily  center  of  the  moving-picture  industry 

Fort  Lupton,  town  (pop  1,692),  N  Colo  ,  NNE  of 
Denver,  founded  c  1872,  me  1890  It  is  the  proc- 
essing center  foi  a  farm  and  dairy  area  Coal  mines 
are  in  the  region  The  site  of  Fort  Lupton  (1836- 
44),  a  fur-trading  post,  is  near  by 

Fort  McHenry  National  Monument  and  Historic 
Shrine-  see  MCHENHY,  FORT 

Fort  McMurray.  settlement,  N  Alta  ,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Atnabaska  river  and  near  Watei  ways 
It  is  the  chief  base  for  air  travel  to  the  central  part 
of  the  Northwest  Teintones  It  was  originally  a 
fur-trading  post  of  the  North  West  Company 
named  Fort  of  the  Forks,  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1821 

Fort  Madison,  city  (pop  14,063),  a  co  seat  (ainco 
1838)  of  Lee  co  ,  SE  Iowa,  on  the  Mississippi  (here 
spanned  by  a  bridge)  below  Burlington  Fort 
Madison,  a  U  S  trading  post,  was  established 
here  in  1808  but  when  besieged  by  Indians  was 
abandoned  and  burned  in  1813  The  settlement, 
made  in  183 i,  was  incorporated  in  1838  Formerly 
a  river  port  and  now  a  rail,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial center  in  an  agricultural  area,  it  processes 
farm  pioducts  and  makes  fountain  pens,  farm  tools, 
and  paints  The  state  penitentiary  is  here 

Fort  Marion  National  Monument,  renamed  (1942) 
Castillo  de  San  Marcos  National  Monument  see 
SAINT  AUGUSTINE,  Fla 

Fort  Matanzas  National  Monument,  see  SAINT  Au- 
OUBTINE,  Fla 

Fort  Meade,  city  (pop  1,992),  central  Fla  ,  ESE  of 
Tampa,  in  a  farm,  timber,  and  quany  area  It  was 
settled  around  a  fort  established  here  m  the  mid- 
19th  cent  Kissengeii  Springs,  a  resort,  is  near  by 

Fort  Mill,  textile-mill  town  (pop  2,919),  NSC, 
near  the  N  C  line  S  of  Charlotte,  N  C 

Fort  Morgan,  city  (pop  4,884),  co  neat  of  Morgan 
co  ,  NE  Colo  ,  NE  of  Denver  and  011  the  South 
Platte  river,  settled  on  the  site  of  an  early  army 
post,  me  1887  It  is  the  trade  and  processing  center 
for  a  rich  farm  area  yielding  sugar  beets,  gram, 
dairy  products,  and  livestock 

Fort  Myers,  city  (pop  10,b04),  co  seat  of  Lee  co  , 
SW  Fla ,  on  the  Caloosahatc  hee  river  neai  the 
Gulf  Fort  Harvie,  built  (1841)  m  the  Semmole 
War  and  renamed  in  1850,  was  held  by  Federals 
in  the  Civil  War  and  attacked!  by  Confederates  m 
Feb  ,  1865  The  city  grew  up  around  the  fort  in  a 
region  of  rich  tropical  vegetation,  including  nu- 
merous varieties  of  loyal  palms  It  ships  citrus 
fiuits,  winter  vegetables,  fish,  and  cattle  In  the 
1920s  its  growth  as  a  resort  was  rapid  Thomas  A 
Edison  wintered  at  Fort  Myers  and  experimented 
here  for  many  years 

Fort  Necessity  National  Battlefield  Site:  see  NKCES- 
sm,  FORT 

Fort  Nelson,  settlement  and  government  post,  N 
British  Columbia,  on  the  Alaska  Highway  and  the 
Fort  Nelbon  river  and  N  of  Dawson  Creek  A 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  post  (1800)  is  still 
occupied 

Fort  Nelson,  river  of  N  British  Columbia,  180  mi 
long,  a  tributary  of  the  Liard 

Fort  Payne,  city  (pop  4,424),  co  seat  of  De  Kalb 
co  ,  NE  Ala  ,  NE  of  Gaclsden,  m  a  farm  area, 
founded  1889  Coal,  iron,  clay,  and  fuller's  earth 
are  found  m  the  legion  Near  by  is  the  site  of  a 
Cherokee  settlement 

Fort  Peck  Dam,  NE  Mont ,  m  the  Missouri  river, 
not  far  above  the  mouth  of  the  Milk  river  Con- 
struction of  the  huge,  earth-filled  structure,  21,026 
ft  long  and  250  ft  high,  began  in  1933  and  was 
substantially  complete  by  1940  Begun  as  a  Fed- 
eral project  foi  improvement  of  navigation  and  for 
flood  control,  it  was  finally  uned  also  for  hvdio- 
electrio  power  and  for  in  igation  (see  also  MISSOURI 
RIVER  HASIN  PROJFCT)  The  unincorporated  town 
of  Fort  Peck  (pop  1,816)  was  built  to  house 
project  employees  Glasgow,  Mont  ,  is  neai  by 

Fort  Pierce,  city  (pop  8,040),  co  seat  of  St  Lucio 
co ,  SPi  Fla ,  on  Indian  River,  which  is  here 
connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  Fort  Pierce  Inlet 
The  city  (mo  1901)  grew  around  a  fort  built  in 
1838  to  guard  against  the  Indians  A  distributing 
center  with  a  good  haibor  and  rail  facilities,  it 
ships  fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  and  lumber  To  the 
west  is  Halpatiokee  Swamp 

Fort  Plain,  village  (pop  2,770),  E  central  N  Y  ,  on 
the  Mohawk  between  \msterdam  and  Little  Falls, 
settled  172J,  me  1832  Rayon  fabrics  are  made 
heio  It  is  named  for  a  fort  built  (1776)  to  protect 
the  valley  against  Indian  and  Loyalist  raids 

Fort  Pulaski  National  Monument  see  PULASKI, 
FOBT 

Fort  Recovery,  village  (pop  1,123),  W  Ohio,  on  the 
Wabash  and  at  the  Ind  line  A  rural  trading  cen- 
ter, it  takes  its  name  from  the  fort  established  by 
Anthony  Wayne  m  1791 

Fortress  Monroe:  see  MONROE,  FORT 

Fortrose,  burgh  (pop  875),  Ross  and  Cromarty  co  , 
Scotland,  on  Moray  Fnth  It  is  a  seaside  lesort 
It  was  the  site  of  a  monastery  in  the  6th  cent  and 
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became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  1 124  The  stones 
of  the  ruined  cathedral  were  used  by  Cromwell 
to  strengthen  fortifications  at  Inverness 

Fort-Royal,  Martinique  see  FORT-&E-FRANCE 

Fort  Saint  John,  settlement,  N  British  Columbia, 

on  the  Alaska  Highway  and  N  of  Dawson  Creek, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Sikanny  Trail  A  North 
West  Company  post  established  m  1805  is  still 
operated  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 

Fort  Scott,  city  (pop  10,557),  co  seat  of  Bourbon 
co  ,  SK  Kansas,  near  the  Mo  line  N  of  Pittsburg, 
me  1860  A  mihtar>  post,  established  in  1842, 
was  abandoned  in  1855,  the  city  grew  up  around 
it  Duimg  the  Civil  War  the  fort  was  rebuilt, 
some  of  its  buildings  are  still  standing  The  city 
is  a  railroad,  trading,  and  manufacturing  renter  in 
a  dairying  and  farming  region,  it  makes  dairy 
products,  cement,  and  flour  A  junior  college  is 
at  Fort  S<  ott 

Fort  Smith,  city  (1940  pop  36,584,  1949  special 
census  pop  50,724),  a  co  seat  of  Sebastian 
co  ,  NW  Ark  ,  at  the  Okla  boundary  where  the 
Arkansas  and  Poteau  nvers  join  Founded  as  a 
military  post  m  1817,  it  was  an  important  supply 
point  during  the  1848  gold  rush  It  was  first  in- 
corporated in  1 842  The  city  is  the  major  industrial 
center  of  the  state,  with  furniture,  glass,  textile, 
and  scissors  factories  among  its  industries  and  with 
neai-by  supplies  of  coal,  gas,  and  zinc  It  is  also  a 
jail  and  trade  center  for  a  diversified  farm  area  A 
national  Civil  War  cemetery,  the  Old  Fort,  and 
other  old  buildings  are  here ,  near  by  is  a  branch  of 
the  state  tuberculosis  sanatorium 

Fort  Stockton,  city  (1940  pop  3,294,  1947  estimated 
pop  4,200),  co  seat  of  Pecos  co  ,  W  Texas,  on  a 
plateau  W  of  the  Pecos  Comanche  Springs,  out- 
side the  town,  once  offered  camping  grounds  for 
Indians  and  for  oyerlanders  bound  (1849-50)  for 
California,  here  was  founded  (1859)  the  arm>  post 
(now  in  rums)  around  which  the  city  grew  The 
large  springs  now  furnish  water  for  irrigated  farms 
Fort  Stockton  alho  ships  wool,  mohair,  and  cattle 
from  surrounding  ranches,  benefits  from  oil  fields 
to  the  east,  and  entertains  tourists 

Fort  Sumner,  village  (pop  1,669),  co  seat  of  De 
Baca  co ,  E  N  Mex  ,  NNE  of  Roswell  It  is  the 
trade  and  shipping  center  of  a  farm  and  livestock 
area  Near  by  are  \lamogordo  Dam  and  the  rums 
of  Fort  Sumnei  (built  18b2),  which  was  once  a 
major  military  post 

Fort  Sumter  National  Monument'  see  SUMTER, 
FORT 

Fort  Thomas,  residential  city  (pop  11,014),  N  Ky  , 
on  the  Ohio  and  near  Newport,  me  1867  Fort 
Thomas  military  reservation,  a  U  S  army  post, 
was  established  here  m  1887 

Fortuna  (fdrtu'nu)  [Latin,  =  fortune],  in  Roman 
religion,  popular  oracular  goddess  of  chance,  cor- 
responding to  the  Greek  Tycho  She  was  repre- 
sented with  a  rudder,  a  globe,  and  a  cornucopia 
She  was  probably  originally  a  goddess  of  fertility 

Fortuna  (fdrtoo'nu,  -tu'nu),  town  (pop  1,413),  N 
Calif  ,  on  the  Eel  river,  S  of  Eureka  and  near  the 
coast,  in  a  lumbering  region,  me  190b 

Fortunate  Isles  or  Isles  of  the  Blest,  m  classical  and 
Celtic  legend,  islands  in  the  Western  Ocean  There 
the  souls  of  favored  mortals  were  received  by  the 
gods  and  lived  happily  in  a  paradise  Belief  in  the 
islands  long  persisted,  and  the  Canaries  and  the 
Madeira  Islands  were  sometimes  identified  with 
them  See  BRK.NDAN,  SAINT 

Fortunatus  (-na'-)  [Latin, -fortunate],  Christian, 
probably  Corinthian  1  Cor  16  17,18 

Fortunatus  (Venantius  Honorms  Clementianus  For- 
tunatus) (venln'shus  hon6'rcus  klem?n*she&'nus), 
d  cbOO,  Latin  poet,  b  near  Treviso,  Italy  \ 
pnest  in  Gaul,  he  wiote  a  long  poem  on  St  Martin 
of  Tours  and  the  hj-mn  VexMa  Regis  prodeunt, 
sung  on  Good  Friday  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  A  hymn  written  by  him  supplied  the  first 
hue  and  the  meter  for  tho  later  Pange  lingua  lie 
was  the  last  of  the  Gallic*  Latin  poets 

Fortune,  Robert,  1813-80,  British  botanist  He 
traveled  m  the  Orient  for  the  Ro>al  Horticultural 
Society  and  later  for  tho  East  India  Company  and 
brought  back  to  England  a  number  of  c  hrj  sarithc- 
muiuH,  the  Japanese  anemone,  tree  peonies,  the 
kumquat,  and  other  plants  His  experiments  with 
the  tea  plant  founded  its  cultivation  in  India  He 
wrote  Three  Years'  Wanderings  in  the  Northern 
Provinces  of  China  (1847) 

Fortune,  Timothy  Thomas,  1856  -1928,  American 
Negro  join  nalist,  b  Marianna.  Fla  ,  son  of  a  Recon- 
struction legislatoi  Educated  at  Howard  Univ  , 
he  went  to  New  York  c  1882  and  became  editor  of 
the  Globe,  a  Negro  daily,  editing  it  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life  A  militant  advocate  of  industrial  educa- 
tion for  tho  Negio,  ho  was  the  author  of  Land, 
Labor,  and  Politics  in  the  South  (1884)  and  The 
Negro  in  Politics  (1885) 

Fortune  Bay,  c  80  mi  long,  S  N  F  A  large  number 
of  fishing  villages  are  on  its  shores,  the  French 
islands  of  Grand  and  Little  Miquelon  and  St 
Pierre  are  at  its  mouth 

fortunetellmg,  practice  of  foretelling  tho  future  or 
destiny  of  an  individual  Some  means  used  include 
divination,  astrology,,  crystal  ga/ang,  palmistry, 
numerology,  and  the  mspec  tion  of  playing  cards  or 
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tea  leaves  FortunoteUmg  for  money  is  punishable 
by  law  in  England  and  in  parts  of  the  United 
States 

Fortuny,  Mariano  (mar6a'nof6rtoo'n€),  1838'-1874, 
Spanish  genre  painter  Sent  to  Morocco  (1869)  to 
paint  war  scenes,  he  made  many  biilliant  sketches 
of  Oriental  life  His  little  canvases  are  character- 
ized by  an  extreme  facility  and  vivacity.  He  is 
represented  ua  the  Mus£o  de  Arte  Moderno,  Ma- 
drid, and  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  The 
Walters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimore,  has  his  well-known 
Snake  Charmers  Fortuny  was  also  an  accom- 
plished etcher  and  water-colons*.  His  early  death 
cut  short  a  brilliant  career 

Fort  Valley,  city  (pop  4,953),  co.  seat  of  Peach  co., 
S  central  Ga ,  E  of  Columbus  and  8W  of  Macon, 
in  a  farm  area,  settled  o  1836,  mo  1856  Fort 
Valley  State  College  (Negro,  coeducational,  1895) 
is  here 

Fortville,  town  (pop  1,463),  central  Ind.,  NB  of 
Indianapolis,  laid  out  1849.  Chemicals  are  manu- 
factured here  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  is  near  by 
Port  Wayne,  city  (pop  118,410),  co  seat  of  Allen 
co  ,  NE  Ind  .  where  the  St  Joseph  and  the  St 
Marys  join  to  form  the  Maumee  At  this  strategic 
point  of  water  transport  between  the  Great  Lakes 
and  tho  Ohio,  the  Miami  Indians  had  their  chief 
town  before  the  French  founded  a  trading  post 
sometime  shortly  after  1080  The  elder  sieur  de 
Vmconnes  seems  to  have  established  (1704)  a  fort, 
which  was  burned  (1747)  by  the  Indians,  rebuilt 
(1750),  occupied  (1760)  b\  the  British,  and  taken 
by  the  Indians  in  Pontiac's  Rebelbon  Tho  Miami 
successfully  opposed  the  Americans  under  Josiah 
Harmar,  who  burned  (1790)  their  town,  but  thev 
were  subdued  by  Anthony  Wayne,  who  built  (1794) 
the  fort  that  bore  his  name  There  was  furthei 
Indian  fighting  m  the  War  of  1812,  but  ufterwaid 
the  peaceful  fur-trading  center  began  to  grow  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1829  and  as  a  city 
in  1840  •<  A  century  later  it  was  the  second  largest 
city  in  the  state,  a  key  railroad  and  shipping  point, 
and  an  industrial  metropolis  Meat  is  packed, 
other  foodstuffs  are  processed,  and  the  varied 
manufaotuies  include  electrical  products,  tools  and 
machinery,  papei,  and  hosiery  Fort  Wayne  is  the 
seat  of  Concordia  College  (junior,  Lutheran,  for 
men .  1839)  and  Fort  Wayne  Art  School  There  is  a, 
state  school  for  the  feeble-minded  Soe  documents 
in  B  J  Gnswold,  Fort  Wayne,  Gat&cay  of  the  West, 
18018-1813  (1927) 

Fort  William,  city  (pop  30,585),  W  Grit ,  at  the 
outlet  of  the  Kamimstikwia  nver  on  the  northwest 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  With  PORT  ARTHUR,  its 
twin  city,  3  nu  distant,  it  forms  the  westernmost 
Canadian  port  of  the  Great  Lakes  waterway  and 
owes  its  importance  to  being  the  transfer  and  bulk- 
breaking  point  for  the  export  and  import  trade  of 
W  Canada  Both  the  Canadian  National  and 
Canadian  Pacific  railwa\s  have  terminal  facilities 
at  the  port,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  there  one 
of  the  largest  ooal  do<  ks  in  the  world  The  harbor, 
one  of  the  best  on  tho  Great  Lakes,  is  formed  by  the 
three  channel  mouths  of  the  Kanunistikwia  and  is 
lined  with  large  elevators  There  are  also  flour 
mills,  lumber  mills,  pulp  and  paper  mills,  foundries 
and  machine  shops,  and  shipbuilding  yards  Kaka- 
beka  Falls  in  the  vicinity  furnish  abundant  water 
power  An  earlier  fort  at  this  point  was  known  as 
Fort  Karmmstiquia  Fort  William,  named  for 
William  McGilhvray  of  the  North  West  Company, 
was  erected  in  1801  when  the  company  moved  its 
headquarters  from  the  GKAVD  POHTAOE,  which 
was  found  to  be  in  U  8  toiritory  Until  the  union 
of  the  North  Went  Company  and  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  in  1821  the  fort  was  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  tradeis  and  the  transfer  point  for  thoir 
supplies,  which  went  inland  to  all  the  Canadian 
Northwest  by  the  Kammistikwia  route 
Port  William,  burgh  (19.31  pop  2,524,  1948  esti- 
mated pop.  3,170),  Inverness-shire,  Scotland,  on 
Loch  Lfnnhe,  near  Ben  Nevis  It  is  a  tourist  center 
for  the  Highlands  The  fort  was  built  b\  General 
Monck  m  1655,  strengthened  and  renamed  under 
William  III  in  1690,  besieged  by  the  Jacobites  in 
1715  and  1746,  and  demolished  in  1S90  There  is  a 
museum  with  Jacobite  relics  tort  William,  with 
an  important  aluminum  industry,  was  damaged 
by  a  German  plane  in  1940 

Fort  Worth,  city  (1940  pop  177,662, 1948  estimated 
pop  268,000),  co  seat  of  Tarrant  co  ,  N  Texas,  W 
of  Dallas,  settled  1843,  me  1873  It  is  at  the  point 
where  the  West  Fork  joins  the  Clear  Fork  of  the 
Trinity  An  army  post  (Camp  Worth,  later  Fort 
Worth)  was  established  in  1847,  and  after  the  Civil 
War  the  town  was  an  Old  Weat  cow  town  The 
first  railroad,  completed  in  1876  by  heroic  efforts 
of  the  citizens,  helped  make  Fort  Worth  a  meat- 
packing city  Later  wheat  growing  made  it  a  cen- 
ter for  milling  and  shipping  grain,  and  in  the  20th 
cent  it  was  ennched  by  refineries  and  other  oil  and 
gas  industries  It  is  the  focus  of  nine  lailroads, 
several  air  lines  (there  is  also  a  U.S.  military  air 
base),  and  good  highways  It  expanded  greatly  m 
the  First  World  War  and  more  particularly  m  the 
Second  World  War,  and  the  metropolitan  area  was 
estimated  in  1948  to  have  some  334,000  inhabi- 
tants An  craft  making  was  added  to  the  city's 
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diverse  and  growing  industries.  Fort  Worth  is  the 
seat  of  Tnxxs  CHRISTIAN  U VTVBRSITY,  Texas  Wes- 
leyan  College  (Methodist;  coeducational),  and 
Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  It 
has  many  parks  and  a  well-known  botanic  garden 
Three  reservoirs  on  the  West  Fork— Lake  Worth, 
Eagle  Mountain  Lake,  and  Lake  Bridgeport-— 
servo  the  city  Near  by  the  U  8  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital  was  founded  in  1936 

Forty  Fort,  residential  borough  (pop  6,293),  NE 
Pa  ,  on  the  Susquehanna  near  Wilkes-Barro;  settled 
1772  on  the  site  of  the  fort  of  that  name  From 
the  fort  the  militia  of  the  WYOMING  VALLEY 
marched  to  engage  British  and  Indians  (1778) 
Near  by  is  the  Colonel  Denison  House,  built  in  1790 

Fort  Yukon  (yoo'kon),  village  (pop  274),  NE 
Alaska,  on  the  Yukon  Flats,  where  the  Porcupine 
nver  enters  the  Yukon,  justi  N  of  the  Arctic  Circle 
On  the  Yukon  Flats  in  1847  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  built  a  trading  post,  which  had  to  be 
abandoned  in  1869  when  it  was  proved  that  the 
site  was  within  the  borders  of  Alaska  The  village 
is  one  of  the  foremost  trading  points  of  the  N 
Alaska  region  It  was  an  outfitting  point  for  some 
of  the  gold  seekers  in  the  Klondike  in  the  time  of  the 
great  rush,  but  is  now  again  principally  a  trapping 
center 

forum  (f6'rum)  [Latin, = market  place],  market  and 
meeting  place  in  ancient  Roman  towns  in  Italy  and 
later  in  the  provinces,  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
agora  Here  private  and  public  affairs  were  dis- 
cussed, ceremonies  and  assemblies  held,  orations 
delivered,  edicts  announced,  and  justice  adminis- 
tered Bj  extension  the  word  forum  may  indicate 
in  modern  usage  the  meeting  itself  The  forum  was 
usually  square  or  rectangular  in  shape  and  had, 
among  other  buildings,  a  basilica  with  shops,  the 
public  treasury,  tho  curia,  and  a  prison,  under 
Greek  influence  colonnades  were  uitroduced  The 
old  Roman  Porum  extended  in  a  marshy  valley 
from  Capitohno  Hill  southeast  along  tho  Palatine 
Hill  When,  much  later,  the  Basilica  of|  Constari- 
tme  and  the  Triumphal  Ajch  of  Titus  were  added, 
it  reached  almost  to  the  Colosseum  The  valley 
was  (rossed  b\  a  small  stream  emptying  into  the 
Tiber,  which  drained  the  area  ana  was  canalized 
underground  probably  m  the  6th  cent  B  C  to  be- 
come tho  greatest  sewer,  the  Cloaca  Maxima  (a 
portion  of  which  still  exists)  It  was  14  ft  high 
and  lO^i  ft  wide  At  the  8W  end  of  the  Forum 
was  the  temple,  of  Vesta  and  near  by  the  house  of 
the  vestals  Next,  as  an  entrance  to  the  Forum 
proper,  was  the  Aich  of  Augustus,  having  on  ono 
fcide  the  temple  of  deified  Julius  Caesai  and  on  the 
other  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux  Behind  it  was  a 
building,  now  the  Chuich  of  Santa  Maria  Antiqua 
with  fine  8th-centurv  fiesioes  Along  the  south- 
west side  of  the  Forum  was  the  Basilica  Julia, 
along  its  northeast  aide  tho  Basilica  Aemiha  and 
the  ( una,  where  the  senate  mot  The  Forum  was 
cloned  to  the  northwest  by  the  Arch  of  Septnnms 
Severus  and  h\  the  rostra,  platforms  adorned  with 
beaks  of  captured  vessels,  from  which  tribune*, 
consuls,  and  orators  made  their  speeches  Beyond 
thorn,  toward  Capitolme  Hill,  were  temples,  among 
them  the  Temple  of  Concord,  one  of  the  richest, 
and  the  temple  of  Saturn,  one  of  the  oldest,  hoiunriu 
the  treasury  In  the  central  area  wore  several 
smaller  monuments  In  imperial  times  the  old 
Forum  became  inadequate,  the  emperors  built  new 
fora  to  the  northeast,  from  the  Basilica  of  Con- 
stant ine  to  the  valley  between  the  Capitolme  and 
Quinnal  On  the  southeast  were  the  Forum  of 
Vespasian  with  the  Temple  of  Peace  surrounded 
by  a  colonnade,  next  the  Forum  of  Nerva,  fol- 
lowed bj  that  of  Augustus  with  the  tomplo  of  Mars 
Southwest  of  it  was  the  smaller  Forum  of  Julius 
Caesar,  a  colonnade  enclosing  the  temple  of  Venus 
Beyond  the  Forum  of  Augustus  was  the'  Forum  of 
Trajan,  a  vast  colonnaded  square,  then  the  Basilica 
Ulpia,  then  the  two  libraries  with,  between  them, 
the  wonderful  Column  of  Trajan,  which  is  still 
standing,  the  temple  of  Trajan  closed  the  Emper- 
ors' I1  ora  to  the  northwest.  With  their  polychrome 
marble  pavements  and  grandiose  colonnades,  those 
fora  were  much  more  splendid  than  the  old  Forum 
In  the  4th  cent  the  decay  of  tho  old  Forum  began , 
earthquakes,  fires,  and  the  barbarian  invasions  did 
the  rest  In  the  Middle  Ages  materials  from  the 
fora  were  used  to  build  new  monuments  through- 
out the  city  Only  in  the  19th  and  20th  cent  were 
systematic  excavations  made  to  bring  to  light  what 
was  left  i  The  fora  are  now,  with  the  Palatine  and 
Colosseum,  an  imposing  complex  of  rums,  testify- 
ing to  the  grandiosity  of  am  lent,  Rome  See  Isabel 
Lovell,  Stones  in  Stone  from  the  Roman  Forum 
(1926) 

Forum  April  (a'pel)   see  APPH  FORUM. 

Foscolo,  Ugo  (55 'gd  fo'skolo),  1778-1827,  Italian 
poet  and  patriot  His  name  was  originally  NiccolcS 
Foscolo  Pie  joined  the  French  army  after  the 
Revolution  and  fought  against  Austria  and  Russia, 
wont  to  Switzerland  in  1813  when  the  Austnans 
entered  Italy,  and  then  to  London,  where  he  died 
He  was  the  author  of  two  tragedies;  a  novel,  The 
Last  Letters  of  Jacopo  Ortu  (179d-1802;  Eng.  tr , 
1818),  which  exercised  great  influence  on  later 
writers,  translations,  critical  essays,  and  lyric 


vwrae,  of  which  the  Sepulchre*  (1807)  is  perhaps  the 
finest  example.  Selections  from  his  verse  have  ap- 
peared in  Lorna  De  Lucohi,  An  Anthology  of  Italian 
Poems  (1022). 

Fosdkk,  Charles  Austin,  1842-1915,  American  au- 
thor, b  Randolph,  NY  In  the  Civil  War  he  en- 
listed hi  the  Mississippi  squadron  of  the  U.S  navy 
HIH  experiences  there  and  elsewhere  furnished  him 
(material  for  the  popular  boys'  books  he  wrote  un- 
der the  name  Harry  Castlemon.  His  nearly  60 
novels  appeared  between  1864  and  1904  in  series, 
such  as  the  "Gunboat"  series  (Franfc  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, Frank  before  Vicksburg),  "Rod  and  Gun" 
series,  "Afloat  and  Ashore"  series,  and  the  "Pony 
Express"  series 

Fosdick,  Harry  Emerson  (f&s'dlk),  1878-,  American 
clergyman,  b  Buffalo,  N.Y  ,  grad  Colgate  Umv , 
1900,  and  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1904  Or- 
dained a  Baptist  minister  in  1903,  he  was  pastor  in 
Montclair,  N  J.,  until  1915  From  that  year  until 
1946  Dr.  Fosdick  was  professoi  of  practical  theol- 
ogy at  Union  Theological  Seminary  He  became 
pastor  of  the  Park  Ave  Baptist  Church,  New 
York,  in  1926,  this  was  transformed  into  the  River- 
side Church  in  1980,  when  the  congregation  and 
Dr  Foudick  moved  to  an  impressive  new  structure 
on  Riverside  Drive  He  served  there  until  1946, 
when  he  became  pastor  einei  itus  His  position  as  a 
Modernist  leader  in  the  Fundamentalist  controver- 
sies of  the  1920s  and  his  forceful,  practical  sermons 
won  wide  recognition  His  radio  addresses  were 
nationally  broadcast  Among  his  writings  are  The 
Moaning  of  Prayer  (1915) ,  Twelve  Tests  of  Character 
(1923),  A  Guide  to  Understanding  the  Bible  (19.18), 
On  Being  a  Real  Person  (1943),  A  Great  Time  to  Be 
Alive  (1944),  and  The  Man  from  Nazareth,  as  Hm 
Contemporaries  Saw  Him  (1949) 

Fosdick,  Raymond  Elaine.  1883-,  American  admin- 
istrator, b  Buffalo,  N  Y .  grad  Pimceton,  1905, 
arid  New  York  Law  School,  1908,  bi other  of  Ham 
Emerson  Fosdick  A  lawyer,  he  was  (1910-U) 
commissioner  of  accounts  foi  New  York  citv  He- 
went  to  Europe  (1913)  as  a  representative  of  the 
Rockefeller  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  to  study 
police  organisation,  and  he  later  wrote  on  European 
and  American  police  s\  stems  He  was  sent  (1916) 
aa  special  representative  of  the  War  Dept  on  tho 
Mexioan  border  and  served  (1918-19)  in  the  same 
capacity  in  France  Fosdick  was  undersecretary 
general  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  1919  and  1920 
He  was  active  111  numerous  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions and  served  (1936-48)  aa  president  of  tho 
Rockefeller  Foundation 

Foss,  Sam  Walter,  1858-1911,  American  journalist 
and  librarian,  b.  Cancha,  N  H  ,  grad  Brown,  1882 
In  1883  he  became  part  owner  and  editor  of  the 
Lynn,  Mass  ,  Saturday  Union,  writing  a  humorous 
column,  which  led  to  writing  for  humoious  weeklies 
and  the  New  York  tiun  In  1887  he  became  editor 
of  the  Yankee  Jilada  and  editorial  writer  for  the 
Boston  Globe  \fvom  1898  until  IUH  death  ho  was 
head  of  the  Somerville  public  library  He  is  best 
known  for  his  poem  "The  Houso  by  the  Sido  of  the 
Road  "  SoebioKtaphv  b\  M  S  Woodwaid  (1922) 

Fossano,  Ambrogio  Stefani  da   see  BOIK.OONONE 

Fosse  Way  (fos'wiV),  early  Roman  road  in  England, 
supposed  to  have  gone  fioin  lac  a  Dumnomorum 
(Exeter)  NE  past  Aquae  Hohs  (Bath),  Conmum 
(Cirencester),  and  Ratae  (LeueKtei)  to  Lindum 
(Lincoln)  It  intersected  Watlmg  Street  Soo 
ROMAN  ROADS  I  See  Thomas  Coclrmgton,  Roman 
Roads  in  Uiitafa  (new  ed  ,  1918) 

fossil  (fo'sul),  remains  or  imprints  of  plants  or  ani- 
mals preseived  from  prehistoric  tunes  by  natuial 
methods  Fossils  are  found  in  sedimentary  roc  k, 
asphalt  deposits,  and  coal  and  sometimes  in  amlxjr 
and  certain  other  materials  Fossilization  of  skele- 
tal structures  or  other  hard  parts  is  most  common , 
only  rarely  are  flesh  and  other  soft  parts  preserved 

(Conditions  which  were  conducive  to  the  formation 
of  fossils  include  quick  burial  in  moist  sediment  or 
other  material  that  tends  to  prevent  weathering 
and  exclude  oxygen  and  bacteria,  thereby  pre\ent- 
ing  decay.  Shells  and  bones  embedded  in  sediment 
in  past  geologic  time,  under  conditions  suitable  for 
preservation,  left  exact  ropioductions  of  both  ex- 
ternal and  internal  structxires  Sometimes  after 
such  specimens  were  endowed  in  the  rock  formed 
from  the  hardened  sediments,  water  percolating 
through  the  ground  dissolved  out  the  shell  and  other 
structures,  leaving  a  space  within  which  only  the 
form  was  preserved  This  is  known  as  a  natural 
mold.  When  such  molds  are  discovered  by  fossil 
hunters,  casts  can  be  made  from  them  by  pouring 
in  plastic  materials  If  such  holes  are  filled  with 
mineral  matter  by  subsurface  water,  natural  casts 
are  formed  Molds  of  insects  that  lived  many  mil- 
lions of  >  ears  ago  are  sometimes  found  preserved  in 
amber  These  were  foimed  by  the  enveloping  of  an 
insect  in  the  sticky  resin  which  became  amber, 
through  the  years  the  delicate  tissues  thus  sur- 
rounded dried  until  little  remained  except  the  mold 
So  perfectly  formed  are  these  molds  that  detailed 
microscopic  studies  can  be  made  of  the  minute 
structure  Molds  of  thin  objects  such  as  leaves  are 
usually  known  as  imprints.  Impressions  of  dino- 
saur skin  have  aided  scientists  tn  making  restora- 
tions of  these  animals.  Imprint  a  of  footprints  and 
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trail*  left  by  both  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  ani- 
mals are  also  valuable  aids  to  studied  of  prehistoric 
life  Coprolites  are  fossilized  excrement  material; 
if  it  is  possible  to  determine  them  source  they  are 
useful  in  revealing  the  feeding'  habits  of  the  animals. 
Entire  animals  of  the  late  Pleistocene  have  some- 
times been  preserved  In  Siberia  some  60  speci- 
mens of  woolly  mammoths  and  a  long-horned  rhi- 
noceros were  found  preserved  in  ice  with  even  the 
skin  and  flesh  intact.  Several  specimens  of  the 
woolly  rhinoceros  bearing  some  skin  and  flesh  have 
been  fouad  in  oil-saturated  soils  m  Poland  Skele- 
tal remains  have  been  preserved  as  a  result  of  the 
engulfment  of  an  animal's  body  in  ancient  asphalt 
pits,  bogs,  and  quicksand  At  Rant  ho  La  Brea, 
near  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  asphalt  deposits  have 
yielded  a  rich  variety  of  skeletons  of  birds  and 
mammals.  Some  fossils  have  been  found  buried  in 
volcanic  ash,  such  fossil  deposits  exist  in  the  Ceno- 
zoio  rocks  of  the  W  United  States  Petrifaction  is 
another  method  of  preservation  of  both  plant  and 
animal  remains.  This  can  occur  in  several  ways 
Mineral  matter  from  underground  water  may  be 
deposited  in  the  interstices  of  porous  materials,  e  g  , 
bones  and  some  shells,  making  the  material  more 
compact  and  more  stonehke  and  thus  protecting  it 
against  disintegration  The  original  material  may 
be  entirely  replaced  with  mineral  matter,  molecule 
by  molecule,  so  that  the  original  appearance  and 
tho  microscopic  structure  are  retained,  as  in  petri- 
fied wood  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  all  de- 
tails of  structure  are  lost  in  the  replacement  of  or- 
ganic matter  by  minerals,  and  only  the  form  of  the 
original  is  retained  In  shales  are  sometimes  found 
the  silhouettes  of  plant  tissues  (more  rarely  of  ani- 
mals) formed  by  the  tarbon  residue  of  the  organism 
after  the  volatile  elements  have  been  driven  off 
The  scientific  study  of  fossils  is  paleontology  Not 
until  c  1800  were  fossils  generally  recognized  as  the 
remains  of  living  things  of  the  past  and  accepted 
as  an  invaluable  record  of  the  past  See  R  S  Lull, 
Fossils  (1931),  C  L  Fenton,  World  of  Fossils 
(1933) 
Fossil  Cycad  National  Monument:  see  NATIONAL 
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Fossombroni,  Vittono  (vet-to 'red  fos-sombrS'ne), 
1754-1844,  Italian  diplomat  He  was  foreign  min- 
ister of  Tuscany  (1796-99).  Napoleon  made  him 
senator,  entrusted  him  with  important  missions, 
and  made  him  a  count  After  the  restoration  (1814) 
Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  III  of  Tuscany  named  him 
prime  minister,  and  ho  held  the  post  for  30  year* 

Fosston,  village  (pop  1,271),  NW  Minn  ,  WNW  of 
Bemidii,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  1884 

Foster,  Abby  Kelley,  or  Abigail  Kelley  Foster,  1810- 
87,  American  abolitionist  and  advocate  of  woman's 
rights,  b  near  Amherst,  Mass  She  taught  in  sev- 
eral towns  in  Massac  husetts  before  she-  began  her 
crusade  against  slavery  Her  early  speeches  were 
attended  with  disorder,  and  as  a  woman  speaking 
before  mixed  audiences  she  was  subjec  tod  to  perse- 
cution She  married  (1845)  Stephen  S  Foster, 
abolitionist  and  reformer  After  1850  she  was  more 
prominent  as  an  advocate  of  woman's  rights  than 
as  an  abolitionist 

Foster,  Benjamin,  1852-1926,  American  landscape 
painter  and  art  critic,  b  North  Anson,  Maine,  pupil 
of  Abbott  Thayer  He  was  art  critic  for  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  and  the  Nation  Among  his 
pictures  are  In  Connecticut  HtUt  (Metropolitan 
Mus),  Misty  Moonlight  Night  (Brooklyn  Mus), 
and  Lulled  by  the  Murmuring  Stream  (Luxembourg 
Mus  ,  Pans) 

Foster,  Charles,  1828-1904,  American  political  lead- 
er, b  Seneca  co ,  Ohio  He  was  long  identified  with 
the  business  interests  of  Fostona,  Ohio — named  for 
C  W  Foster,  his  father  He  entered  Republican 
party  politics,  serving  (1871-79)  in  the  U  8  House 
of  Representatives,  Foster  became  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  aided  m  ex- 
posing (1874)  fraudulent  contracts  in  connection 
with  the  U  8  Treasury  Dept  He  was  twice  (1879, 
1881)  elected  governor  of  Ohio  and  urged  several 
progressive  reforms  He  favored  the  taxation  of 
saloons  and  sponsored  a  popular  vote  on  the  pro- 
hibition question  A  declared  bimetalhst,  ho  wa8 
appointed  in  1891  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by 
President  Benjamin  Harrison,  serving  till  1893 

Foster,  Sir  George  Eulas,  1847-1931,  Canadian 
statesman,  b  New  Brunswick,  educated  at  the 
Umv  of  New  Brunswick  He  was  professor  of 
classics  (1873-79)  in  the  Umv  of  New  Brunswick 
In  1882  he  was  elected  to  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  and.  except  for  four  years,  remained  a 
member  until  1921,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Senate  In  his  long  political  life  he  held  portfolios 
in  a  number  of  Conservative  administrations,  he 
was  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries  (1885-88)  in 
the  Macdonald  government,  minister  of  finance 
(1888-96),  and  minister  of  trade  and  commerce 
O911-21)  He  was  a  Canadian  delegate  (1918-19) 
to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  and  chairman  (1920- 
21)  of  the  Canadian  delegation  to  the  first  assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  of  which  he  was  made  vice 
president.  In  1920  Foster  was  acting  prime  minis- 
ter of  Canada  during  the  absence  of  Sir  Robert 
Borden  because  of  illness  See  his  memoirs  (ed.  by 
W.  8.  Wallace,  1933). 
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Foster,  HaaMh  W»bst«r,  1760-1840,  Amenoan 
novelist,  b  Boston.  She  married  the  Rev  John 
Foster  of  Brighton,  Mass ,  in  1785  Her  novel, 
The  Coquette,  or,  The  History  of  Eliza  Wharton  ( 1797 , 
facsimile  edition  by  H  R  Brown,  1939),  was  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  popular  American  novels, 
but  was  almost  as  didactic  as  her  other  book,  The 
Boarding  School,  or,  Lessons  of  a  Preceptress  to  Her 
Pupils  (1798) 

Foster,  John  W.tson,  1836-1917.  American  diplo- 
mat, b.  Pike  co  ,  Ind  ,  grad   Indiana  Umv   (B.A  , 
1856,  M  A,  1858).    After  study  at  Harvard  Law 
School,  Foster  practiced  (1857-61)  at  Evansville, 
Ind,  and  then  served  (1861-66)  with  the  Union 
army  in  the  Civil  War    He  later  edited  (1865-69) 
the  Evansville  Daily  Journal  and  was  (1869-73) 
postmaster  of  that  city     He  was  a  leader  of  the 
state  Republican  party,  and,  becoming  interested 
in  international  law  and  international  relations,  he 
served  as  minister  to  Mexico  (1873-80),  minister 
to  Russia  (1880-81),  and  minister  to  Spam  (1883- 
85)     He  was  (1892-93)  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Benjamin  Harrison,  represented  (1893) 
the  Umted  States  ui  arbitration  of  the  Bering  Sea 
Fur-Seal  Controversy,  acted  (1894)  for  China  m 
negotiations  for  the  treaty  with  Japan,  and  attend- 
ed several  international  arbitration  conferences 
His  numerous  books  include  A  Century  of  American 
Diplomacy,    1776-1876   (1900),    The   Practice  of 
Diplomacy  (1900).  and  Diplomatic  Memoirs  (1909) 
Foster,  John  Wells,  1815-73,  American  geologist 
and    paleontologist,    b     Brimfield,    Mass ,    grad 
Wesleyan  Umv  ,  1834     He  studied  law  and  prac- 
ticed at  Zanesville,  Ohio     In  1837  he  became  an 
assistant  on  the  geological  survey  of  Ohio    He  made 
a  thorough  study  of  the  great  central  coal  bed  of 
Ohio  and  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone  deposits 
near  Columbus     In  1847  he  assisted  Charles  T 
Jackson  in  a  geological  survey  of  Michigan     The 
reports  of  this  survey  established  the  richness  and 
vanet>  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Lake  hu- 
penor  region  and  were  of  far-reaching  importance 
In  1869  Foster  was  made  president  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science     He 
wrote    The    Mississippi     Valley    (1869),    Mineral 
Wealth  and  Railroad  Development  (1872),  and  Pre- 
historic Races  of  the  ( >  nited  States  of  America  (I 873) 
Foster,  Myles  Birket,  1825-99,  English  water-color 
painter,  wood  engraver,  and  illustrator   Home  of  his 
work  appeared  in  early  numters  of  Punch  and  of 
the  Illustrated  London  News,  later  he  illustrated 
with  wood  engravings  and  ateel  etchings  the  works 
of  English  and  American  poets   See  H  M  Cundall, 
Birket  Foster,  R   W  S   (1906) 
Foster,  Stephen  Collins,  1820-64,  American  song 
writer  and  composer,  b  Lawrenceville  (now  part  of 
Pittsburgh),   Pa     His  was  a  pioneer  family,  ob- 
servant of  his  talent  for  music  but  without  under- 
standing of  it,  consequently  he  had  no  foimal  musi- 
cal education     Only  after  a  few  of  his  songs  had 
been  successful  did  he  decide  on  music  as  a  pro- 
fession    His  knowledge  of  the  Negro  was  gained 
from  minstrel  shows,  for  which  many  of  his  songs 
were  written     In  their  utter  simplicity  his  Negro 
dialect  songs  are  often  thought  of  as  folk  music 
The  first  edition  of  Old  Folks  at  Home  (1851)  car- 
ried the  name  of  E   P  Christy  as  author  and  com- 
poser     By    special    arrangement    with    Foster, 
Christy,  the  manager  of  Christy 's  Minstrels,  sang 
many  of  Foster's  songs  befote  they  were  published 
Foster  felt  that  prejudice  against  his  '  Ethiopian 
songs"  existed,  and  he  was  at  first  unwilling  to 
risk  his  reputation  by  having  his  name  appear  on 
them     He  had  little  aptitude  for  business,  arid  his 
returns  were  never  commensurate  with  the  popu- 
larity of  his  songs    Excessive  drinking  and  extreme 
poverty  marked  his  hist  >  ears    Ho  died  in  Bellevue 
Hospital,  New  York,  as  a  result  of  a  fall  in  his  room 
in  a  Bowery  lodginghouse     Banality  entered  into 
his  work,  but  the  songs  that  have  remained  popular, 
such  as  Oh'  Susannah  (1848),   CampUnvn  Races 
(1850),  Old  Folks  at  Home  (1851),  My  Old  Kentucky 
Home  (1853),  Jeanie  u*th  the  Light  Brown  Hair 
(1864),  and  Old  Black  Joe  (I860),  aie  unpretentious 
and  genuine     See  biographies  by  H    V    Milligan 
(1920)  and  J  T  Howard  (1934),  Morrison  Foster, 
My  Brother  Stephen  (1932) ,  Evelyn  Foster  Morne- 
weck,  Chronicles  of  Stephen  Foster's  Family  (1944). 
Foster,  William  Zebulon,  1881-,  Ameuean  Com- 
munist leader,  b    Taunton,   Mass     An  itinerant 
worker  in  many  different  occupations,  he  was  first 
affiliated  with  the  Socialist  party,  next  with  tho 
I  W  W  ,  and  then  with  the  A  F  of  L    In  his  early 
years  as  a  laborer  he  became  profoundly  influenced 
by  Marxism     His  activities  among  steelworkers 
were  climaxed  by  his  leadership  of  tho  famous  steel 
strike  of   1919     With   the  organisation  of   the 
American  Communist  party  (1919-21),  he  was  a 
prominent  leader  and  was  presidential  candidate 
in  1924,  1928,  and  1932.  In  1930  he  was  displaced 
as  party  head  by  Earl  BHOWUER.  On  Browder's 
fall  Foster  became  (1945)  national  chairman     He 
was  charged  in  1948  with  advocating  the  overthrow 
of  the  U  S  govei  nment,  but  because  of  ill-health  he 
did  not  go  on  trial  (1949)  with  11  other  top  Com- 
munists.  Many  of  his  personal  experiences  are  re- 
counted m  From  Bryan  to  Stalin  (1937)  and  Pages 
from  a  Worker's  Life  (1939). 
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Foster,  rural  town  (pop.  1,237),  W  R  L:  set  off  from 
Scituate  and  mo.  1781. 

Fottorift  (fosto'reu),  city  (pop  13,453),  NW  Ohio. 
S  of  Toledo  Industrial,  trade,  and  shipping  center 
for  a  livestock  and  farm  area,  it  was  established  in 
1854  by  the  union  of  Risdon  and  Rome  villages 
Carbon  and  machine  parts  are  among  the  manu- 
factures 

Fothergill,  John  (fft'dhurgfl),  1712-80,  Enghhh  phy- 
sician, a  Quaker  of  Yorkshire  He  practiced  with 
great  success  in  London,  wrote  an  ae<  ount  of  an 
epidemic  of  diphtheritic  arid  scarlatinal  sore  throat 
(1748),  and  worked  for  improvement  in  jaila  and  in 
sanitation  At  Upton,  Essex,  ho  maintained  a 
noted  botanic  garden  to  which  John  and  William 
Bartram  contributed  He  took  active  part  in  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  American  colonies  See 
study  b\  H  II  Fox  (1919) 

Fotheringbay  (fodh'urmg-ga),  village,  Northamp- 
tonshire, England,  on  the  Nene  and  SW  of  Peter- 
borough Fothennghay  Castle  (12th  cent )  was  the 
birthplace  of  Richard  III  and  the  scene  of  the  im- 
prisonment and  execution  (1587)  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  The  15th-century  church  has  a  monument 
to  Edward  (killed  at  Agmrourt,  1415)  and  Richard, 
dukes  of  York 

Foucsult,  Jean  Bernard  Leon  (aha"  bernar'  155' 
fooko'),  1819-68,  French  physicist.  Known  es- 
pecially for  his  research  on  the  speed  of  light,  he  de- 
termined its  velocity  m  air  and  found  that  its  speed 
in  water  and  other  media  diminished  in  proportion 
to  the  index  of  refraction  I  He  originated  the 
Foucault  PKNDULUM,  with  which  he  demonstrated 
the  earth's  rotation  He  also  improved  astronomi- 
cal instruments,  invented  (1852)  the  gyroscope,  and 
investigated  the  carbon  arc  and  tho  eddy  current 
(known  also  as  the  Foutault  current),  an  electric 
current  induced  in  metal  by  a  moving  magnetn 
field  From  1855,  he  was  physicist  at  the  Paris 
Observatory 

Fouche,  Joseph  (shOzef '  fooshfl'),  1759-1820,  French 
minister  of  police  A  teacher  m  the  schools  of  the 
Oratonan  order,  he  joined  the  French  Revolution 
and  was  elected  to  the  Convention  (1792)  Early  a 
Girondist,  he  became  a  Jacobin,  supported  the 
Terror,  and  assisted  Collot  d'Herhois  in  the  ruthless 
massacre  (1793)  of  the  counterrevolutiouists  in 
Lyons  lie  was  instrumental  in  the  overthrow  of 
Robespierre  (1794),  acted  as  spy  for  Barras,  and 
became  envoy  to  Holland  (1798)  and  minister  of 
police  (1799)  Always  an  opportunist,  he  closed 
the  Jacobin  clubs  and  helped  Napoleon's  coup 
d'6tat  of  18  Brumaire  As  police  minister  under  the 
Consulate,  he  organised  a  ruthlessly  efficient  spy 
system,  but  hi»  duplicity  caused  his  dismissal 
(1802)  He  was,  however,  made  a  senator  and  con- 
tinued to  maintain  an  unofficial  espionage  system 
Ho  discovered  the  CADOUDAL  plot  (1804)  and  was 
reappointed  pohco  minister  in  the  same  year  One 
of  the  indispensable  men  of  the  Napoleonic  empire, 
Fouche  is  sometimes  consideied  the  father  of  the 
modern  police  state,  however  this  may  be,  his  re- 
forms of  the  criminal  police  were  a  lasting  achieve- 
ment In  1809  he  was  cieated  duke  of  Otranto  as 
reward  for  his  defense  of  Antwerp  during  Na- 
poleon's absence  in  Austria  Shortly  afterward,  ho 
began  societ  negotiations  with  the  English  Dis- 
missed again  and  replaced  by  Savary  (1810).  he 
fled  to  Italy  but  soon  afterward  returned  In  181,J 
Napoleon  made  him  governor  of  Illyna,  and  in 
1814-15  ho  served  both  Napoleon  and  Lotus  XVIII 
After  the  second  Bourlxm  restoration  he  was  forced 
out  of  office  and  sent  as  ambassador  to  Saxony  He 
soon  fell  into  total  disgrace,  was  exiled,  and  diet! 
m  obscurity  in  Trieste.  See  Stefan  Zweig,  Foucht 
(Eng  tr  ,  1930) 
Foucquet:  gee  FOUQUKT 

Fougires  (foosheV),  town  (pop  18,599),  Ille-et- 
Vilainc  dept ,  N  France  It  is  an  old  Breton  town 
with  picturesque  fortifications 
Fouillee,  Alfred  Jules  Smile  (alfr«d'  «hul'  run«'I' 
fooya'),  1838-1912,  self-educated  French  philoso- 
pher and  sociologist  Until  1875,  when  he  retned, 
he  was  a  teacher  at  various  French  uimetsitiea 
Fouillee  regarded  it  as  his  particular  work  to  "rec- 
oncile idealism  and  naturalism  "  To  achieve  this 
synthesis  of  Platomsm  and  modern  science,  he 
developed  the  conception  of  idtfj-forces,  in  which 
ideas  are  insepaiable  from  action  This  tnotoi 
theory  of  consciousness  makes  ideas  the  agent  of 
change  and  progress  Fouillee  expanded  this  idea 
of  self-ooneciousness  into  a  metaphysics  (L'Avemr 
de  la  metavhjjsique,  1SS9)  In  the  sphere  of  so- 
ciology and  ethics  he  stressed  the  interdependence 
of  the  individual  and  society  Chief  among  his 
philosophical  writings  are  Critique  des  system**  de 
morale  contemporaine  (1883),  L'EvoJutionnisme  des 
idtes-forces  (1890),  and  La  P»ychologie  des  idiea- 
Jorces  (1893) 

Foula  (foo'hi),  inland.  5  sq.  mi ,  off  N  Scotland,  one 
of  the  Shetland  Islands  Its  cliffs  use  to  a  height 
of  1,220  ft  and  aie  a  haunt  of  seafowl 
Fould,  Achille  (ashel'  foold),  1800-  1S67,  French  fin- 
ancier and  politician  He  began  his  political  life  as 
a  deputy  (1842)  and  had  some  financial  influence  in 
the  formation  of  the  provisional  government  in 
1848  He  served  four  times  under  Louis  Napoleon 
as  minister  of  finance  and  foi  a  time  was  minister 
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of  state  His  one  great  accomplishment  was  the 
reduction  (1S63)  of  the  floating  debt  by  a  loan 
Foulis,  Andrew  (foul*),  1712-7f>,  and  Robert  Foulis. 
1707-76,  Scottish  printers,  brothers  Thev  worked 
in  partnership  as  printers  to  the  Univ  of  Glasgow 
Their  publications  were  famous  both  for  beauty 
and  for  accuracy;  their  Horace  was  overpraised  as 
faultless  Change  in  taste  has  impaired  the  pres- 
tige of  their  typography,  which  is  criticized  as 
prettv  and  elegant  but  lacking  in  character,  it 
represents  high  achievement  in  a  style  of  the  time 
Foulness  (foul'neV),  island,  Essex,  England,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Crouch  Foulness  Point  is  at  the 
northeast  tip 
Foulques  soe  FTJLK 

foundation,  institution  provided  with  funds  for  work 
in  charity,  education,  or  research  Hospitals, 
schools,  and  orphanages  supported  by  kings  or  by 
the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  wore,  in  a  sense, 
foundations,  but  according  to  the  modern  use  of  the 
term  a  foundation  is  usually  established  by  private 
philanthropv  One  of  the  earliest  American  foun- 
dations was  Benjamin  Franklin's  bequest  to  the 
cities  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia  of  £1,000  each, 
to  be  loaned  to  "young  marnod  artificers  of  good 
character  "  Large  philanthropic  foundations  de- 
veloped in  the  United  States  after  the  middle  of  the 
19th  cent ,  with  the  growth  of  private  fortunes  One 
of  the  oldest  is  the  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION, 
founded  m  1840  by  James  Stmthson  •  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  John  D  Rockefeller  established 
foundations  which  have  done  valuable  work  in  ed- 
ucation and  medical  resoan  h  Among  other  famous 
foundations  are  the  Rhodes  Scholarships,  estab- 
lished by  Cecil  RIIODFS,  the  literary  and  artistic 
fellowships  given  by  the  Guggenheim  family,  and 
the  Russell  Sage  boundation  foundations  sup- 
ported by  individual  contributions  are  conducting 
important  research  in  medicine,  particularly  m 
poliomyelitis,  cancer,  and  heart  disease 
founding  or  casting,  the  shaping  of  metals  by  molt- 
ing and  pouring  into  molds  The  place  where  tho 
work  is  done  is  called  a  foundry  Like  FORGING, 
founding  was  practiced  in  prehistoric  time,  prob- 
ably first  in  Asia  The  mold  used  in  casting  iron  or 
steel  is  regularly  of  sand  or  loam  given  the  desired 
form  by  the  pressuie  of  a  wooden  pattern  Aa  the 
metal  shrinks  in  solidifying,  the  pattern  is  made 
slightly  larger  than  the  casting  desired  If  the 
casting  is  to  be  hollow,  the  mold  includes  a  core 
The  hardness  of  a  casting  is  increased  by  rapid 
cooling,  chilled  steel  is  a  product  of  this  process 
Cast  iron  and  cast  steel  are  more  buttle  than  uon 
and  steel  worked  by  forging  Metal  molds  are  used 
in  some  kinds  of  casting,  as  in  type  founding  and 
die-casting  The  casting  of  bronze  statues  is  an 
intricate  process,  requiring  groat  skill  See  11  H 
Palmer,  Foundry  Practice  (4th  ed  ,  1929) ,  R  G  G 
Moldenke,  The  Principle*  of  Iron  Founding  (2d 
ed  ,  1930) ,  C  E  Schubert.  Foundry  Practice  (3d 
ed  ,  1946) 

foundling  hospital,  institution  for  receiving  and  car- 
ing for  children  abandoned  by  their  parents  In 
Athens  and  in  Rome  until  the  4th  cent  ,  undesired 
children  were  left  or  exposed  in  appointed  places 
The  Second  Nicene  Council  in  787  ordered  the  es- 
tablishment of  foundling  hospitals  in  all  large  cities 
The  famous  hospital  founded  by  the  Society  of 
St  Vincent  de  Paul  in  Pans  in  1670  receives  des- 
titute children  and  juvenile  delinquents  as  well  as 
foundlings  In  England  deserted  children  are  sup- 
ported in  workhouses  or  other  institutions  by  the 
parish  in  which  they  are  found  Under  the  Soviet 
regime,  Russia  has  homes  for  children  and  homes 
for  married  and  unmarried  motheis  with  children, 
as  well  as  state  premiums  to  nursing  mothers  to 
prevent  desertion  In  Prance,  if  a  deserted  child's 
parents  cannot  be  found,  it  is  supported  by  the 
state  and  placed  in  a  private  family  In  the  United 
States,  foundling  hospitals  were  started  before  1860 
by  Catholic  nuns,  Piotestant  churches,  and  private 
individuals  The  first  was  St  Vincent's  Infant 
Asylum  of  Baltimore  (1856)  Foundlings  are  as- 
signed to  the  county  poor  farm  m  some  states, 
elsewhere  public  or  private  maternity  hospitals 
care  for  them,  or  they  aie  boarded  in  supervised 

Snvate  families    See  OHILDRKN,  OLPENDKNT     See 
omer  Folks,  The  Care  of  Destitute,  Neglected,  and 
Delinquent  Children  (1900) 

fountain,  natural  or  artificially  conveyed  flow  of 
water  which  either  simply  issues  from  an  orifice 
and  is  received  into  a  basin  or  is  so  disposed  with 
architecture  or  sculpture  as  to  form  an  effective 
decoration  In  ancient  Greece  columnar  shrines 
were  built  over  springs  and  dedicated  to  deities  01 
nymphs  In  ancient  Rome  fountains  fed  by  the 
great  aqueduct  system  furnished  water  to  the 
people  in  the  streets,  m  the  villa  gardens,  and  in 
town  houses  Though  there  were  few  public  foun- 
tains in  the  Middle  Ages,  beautiful  examples  re- 
main, especially  m  Italy,  where  also  splendid  Ren- 
aissance fountains,  showing  the  full  artistic  ex- 
uberance of  the  period,  are  found  even  in  the 
smallest  village  square  or  the  least  pretentious 
villa  The  development  of  the  great  16th-  and 
17th-century  villas,  with  their  hillside  gardens  and 
natural  water  souices,  called  forth  amazing  inge- 
"  '  Villa  d'Este  at 


nuity  in  water  decoration     In  the  Vil 
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Tivoli  and  the  villas  at  Frascati,  near  Rome,  the 
various  disposals  of  water  constituted  an  integral 
element  of  the  garden  composition  In  France  the 
gardens  of  tho  palace  of  Versailles,  designed  by 
LR  NOTRE,  embodied  a  vast  scheme  of  water 
adornment,  with  elaborate  sculptural  treatment 
The  supply,  held  in  a  reservoir  at  Marly,  was 
raised  500  ft  above  the  Seine  by  machinery  In 
fountains  the  theatrical  trend  of  the  baroque 
period  found  expression  In  keeping  with  the 
violently  animated  postures  of  the  sculptured 
nymphs,  sea  horses,  and  dolphins,  the  water  issued 
splashing  over  the  rims  of  the  uppermost  bowls  and 
down  upon  artificial  rocks  and  shells  A  colossal 
figure  of  Neptune  was  a  favorite  motive,  as  in 
famous  examples  at  Florence,  Bologna,  and  Rome 
Bernini  designed  in  Rome  the  superbly  simple 
fountains  in  St  Peter's  Square,  the  grotesque 
fountains  in  Piazza  Navona,  and  the  fountain  of 
Trovi,  the  last  being  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  of 
the  baroque  examples  In  sharp  contrast  with 
those  are  the  fountains  of  Mohammedan  countries, 
which  dispense  with  gushing  water,  an  inconspicu- 
ous trickle  often  forming  the  source  In  their  gar- 
dens the  water  lies  in  quiet  pools  and  long,  narrow 
channels  Of  the  type  employing  bamns  and  sculp- 
ture, the  Fountain  of  the  Lions,  in  the  ALHAMBRA, 
Granada,  is  a  noted  specimen  Invanably  a  foun- 
tain for  ablutions  stands  in  the  courtyard  of  a 
MOSQUE  In  Oriental  cities  the  public  fountains 
are  entirely  enclosed  within  structures  richly  fin- 
ished in  niaibles  and  ceramics  and  with  wide  pro- 
jecting roofs  Dniika  arc  given  to  the  passer-by 
through  a  metal  grille  Fine  examples  are  nu- 
merous in  Istanbul,  Cairo,  and  Damascus  The  mod- 
ern public  drinking  fountain  is  usually  of  strictly 
utilitarian  design,  American  landscape  artists  are, 
however,  encouraging  the  use  of  the  ornamental 
fountain  with  definite  success  Many  private  gar- 
dens show  the  happy  results  of  artistic  designing 

Fountain  Hill,  borough  (pop  4,804),  E  Pa  ,  on  the 
Lehigh  river  between  Allentown  and  Bethlehem 

Fountain  Inn,  town  (pop  1,346),  NW  S  C  ,  SSE  of 
Greenville,  in  a  farm  area 

Fountains  Abbey,  ruined  Cistercian  abbey,  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  SW  of  Ripon  It 
was  built  m  tho  12th  cent 

Fouque,  Fnedrich  Hemnch  Karl,  Baron  de  la 
Motte-  (frP'drlkh  hln'rlkh  karl'  baron'  dii  la  m6t'- 
fooka'),  1777-1843,  German  poet  and  novelist  Ho 
wrote  many  chivalnc  romances,  tales,  and  plays 
based  on  Norse  mythology,  but  is  chiefly  remem- 
ber ed  for  his  fairy  tale  of  the  nymph  who  had  no 
soul,  Undine  (1811),  of  which  there  have  been 
innumerable  editions  in  English,  and  for  the  pa- 
triotic song  Frisch  auf,  zum  frohlichen  Jagen  (1813) 

Fouquet  or  Foucquet,  Jean  or  Jehan  (all  zha'  foo- 
ka'),  c  1415-c  1480,  French  painter  and  illumi- 
nator He  is  usually  considered  the  founder  of  the 
15th-century  school  of  French  painting  which 
combined  the  art  of  the  Van  Eycks  and  that  of 
the  early  Florentines  He  was  summoned  to  Rome 
to  paint  the  portrait  of  Pope  Eugemus  IV  (now 
lost)  Ho  was  court  painter  to  Charles  VII  and 
Louis  XI  and  a  protege  of  Agnes  Sorel  and  of 
Etienne  Chevalier,  treasurer  of  Charles  VII  Al- 
though a  very  famous  artist  in  his  own  time,  little 
is  known  of  his  life,  and  his  importance  as  a  painter 
was  not  generally  recognized  until  the  exhibition  of 
French  primitives  in  1904  brought  to  light  tho 
scope  of  his  talents  His  best-known  paintings  m- 
cludo  a  diptych,  one  wing  of  which  represents 
Agnes  Sorel  as  the  Virgin  (Antwerp)  and  the  other 
a  kneeling  figure  of  Etienne  Chevalier,  and  his 
portrait  of  Charles  VII  (Louvre)  He  is  also  fa- 
mous for  his  illuminations  in  the  due  de  Berry's 
Book  of  Hours  (Chaiitilly)  and  those  for  the  French 
translations  of  Boccaccio  and  of  Josephus'  An- 
tiquities of  the  Jews  (Bibhotheque  nationale)  See 
studies  by  Georges  Lafenestre  (1905,  in  Ireneh), 
Trenchard  Cox  (1941),  and  Paul  Wechsler  (1949) 

Fouquet  or  Foucquet,  Nicolas  (nek61a')>  1615-80, 
superintendent  of  finance  (165«i-6l)  under  Louis 
XIV  of  France  His  loyalty  to  Mazann  during  the 
Fronde  helped  to  secure  his  position  By  his  trans- 
actions with  the  financiers,  to  whom  ho  allowed 
huge  profits,  he  impoverished  the  treasury  and 
accumulated  a  huge  personal  foitune  He  spent 
large  sums  on  hia  house  at  Vaux,  on  art  and  book 
collections,  and  on  lavish  enteitamments  He  was 
also  a  leading  patron  of  hteraty  men,  among  them 
Moliere  and  La  Fontaine  Aroused  by  Colbert's 
reports  of  Fouquet's  mismanagement  and  jealous 
of  the  magnificence  of  a  fete  he  attended  at  Vaux, 
Louis  XIV  ordered  Fouquet's  arrest  in  1661  His 
trial  revealed  little  evidence  of  unusual  guilt 
Fouquet  was  sentenced  (1664)  to  banishment,  but 
the  king,  still  resentful,  "commuted"  the  sentence 
to  life  imprisonment  Prior  to  his  disgrace,  Fouquet 
had  acquired  the  titles  of  viscount  of  Mfelun  and  of 
Vaux  and  marquis  of  Belle-Isle 

Fouquier-Tmville,  Antoine  Quentin  (at wan'  katS' 
fookyn'-teve:!'),  1746-95,  French  revolutionist, 
public  accuser  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
(March,  1793-July,  1794)  He  personified  the 
ruthlossness  of  the  R«ION  OF  TERROR  Among  the 
many  victims  of  his  prosecution  the  most  famous 
was  Marie  Antoinette  After  the  fall  of  Robes- 


pierre, Fouquier-Tmville  was  guillotined.  See  bi- 
ography by  Alphonae  Dunoyer  (Eng.  tr  ,  1913) 

Fourcrov,  Antoine  Francois,  comte  de  (fttwlVn' 
frfiswa'  k6t'  da  foorkrSoft'),  1755-1809,  French 
chemist  He  was  a  pioneer  in  animal  and  plant 
chemistry  and  collaborated  with  Lavoisier  and 
others  in  reforming  the  system  of  chemical  nomen- 
clature He  was  professor  from  1784  at  the  Jardin 
du  Roi  (later  the  Jardin  des  Plan  tea),  IParis,  held 
public  offices  during  the  Revolution,  and  as  di- 
rector general  of  public  instruction  from  1801  in- 
stituted reforms  in  the  French  system  of  higher 
education  He  was  made  a  count  in  1809  His 
writings  include  The  Philosophy  of  Chemistry 
(1792;  Eng  tr  ,  1795)  and  A  General  System  of 
Chemical  Knowledge  (11  vols  ,  1801-2,  Eng  tr  p 
1804) 

Four  Forest  Cantons,  the,  Ger  Die  Vier  Waldst&tten 
(d§  feV  valt'shtetun),  the  cantons  of  UNTKRWAL- 
DBN,  SCHWYZ,  URI,  and  LUOKRNE,  the  first  Swiss 
communities  to  win  their  freedom  The  Lake  of  the 
Four  Forest  Cantons  is  called  in  English  the  Lake 
of  LUCERNE 

Four  Freedoms  In  his  message  to  Congress  propon- 
ing lend-loose  legislation  (Jan  6,  1041),  President 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  stated  that  Four  Freedoms 
should  prevail  everywhere  in  tho  world — freedom 
of  speech  and  expression,  freedom  of  worship, 
freedom  from  want,  and  freedom  from  fear  These 
were  substantially  incorporated  (Aug  ,  1941)  in  the- 
ATLANTIC  CHARTER 

Four-H  clubs  or  4-H  clubs,  organizations  for  boys 
and  girls  living  in  rural  communities  In  the 
United  States  they  are  operated  by  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  Dept  of  Agriculture  They  are  part 
of  an  educational  program,  initiated  m  1914,  de- 
signed to  improve  methods  of  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  to  promote  high  ideals  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility, and  to  provide  training  for  com- 
munity leadership  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
fourfold  purpose  of  improving  head,  heart,  hands, 
and  health,  the  club  motto  is  "Leuin  by  doing  " 
The  4-II1  clubs  are  a«  tive  not  onl>  in  tho  continental 
United  States  but  also  m  Hawaii,  Pueito  Rito,  and 
Alaska,  the  movement  has  spread  to  other  coun- 
tries, especially  in  N  Europe 

Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  (up&k'ulfps) , 
allegorical  figures  m  the  Bible  Rev  6  1-8  The 
rider  on  the  white  horse  has  many  interpretations-- 
one  is  that  ho  represents  Christ,  the  ridei  on  tho 
red  horse  is  war,  on  the  black  horse  is  famine,  and 
on  tho  pale  horse,  death 

Founer,  Charles  (Francois  Mario  Chailes  Founei) 
(sharP  foorya',  fruswa'  mare'),  1772-18.J7,  French 
social  philosopher  Coming  from  a  bourgeois  fam- 
ily and  woikmg  as  ^salesman  and  clerk,  he  grad- 
ually evolved  a  sort  of  Utopian  socialism  m  nega- 
tion of  his  mercantile  background  In  his  Theorit 
des  quatre  mouoements  (180H)  and  later  woiks  he 
developed  his  idea  that  the  passions  of  man  would 
m  a  natural  state  attain  harmony  The  social  or- 
ganization allowing  for  such  development  was  to 
be  based  on  the  "phalanx,"  an  economic  unit  com- 
posed of  1,620  people  Members  would  live  m  the 
phalanstere  (or  phalanstery),  a  community  build- 
ing, with  work  to  be  divided  among  people  ac- 
cording to  their  natural  inclinations  This  arrange- 
ment was  to  destroy  artificial  restraints  put  upon 
natural  man  by  civilization  Fourier,  however,  was 
not  ready  to  discard  capitalism  altogether,  basically 
his  ideal  was  an  agi  icultural  society,  systematically 
arranged  His  collected  works  have  been  published 
(1888-90)  See  biography  by  Charles  Pellarin 
(Eng  tr.  of  2d  ed  ,  1848)  Fouriensm  obtained  a 
number  of  converts  in  France,  and  several  news- 
papers spread  the  doctrines,  although  followers  did 
not  succeed  in  establishing  a  lasting  colony  there 
After  Fourier's  death,  his  principal  disciple,  Victor 
Prosper  CONHID^RANT,  tried  to  found  a  colony  in 
Texas  Albert  BRISBANE  and  Horace  GREELKY 
were  the  principal  figures  in  the  sudden  and  wide 
development  of  colonies  m  the  United  States 
BROOK  FARM  was  foi  a  time  Fourienst  The  most 
successful  of  the  communities  was  the  North  Amer- 
ican Phalanx  at  Rod  Bank,  N  J  The  movement 
declined  after  1850 

Fourier,  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph,  Baron  (ftJo'rga*, 
fot/rcur,  Fr  zha'  batest'  zhozef  baro'  ffforvft'), 
1768-1830,  French  mathematician  and  phvsirist 
He  was  noted  for  his  researches  on  heat  and  on 
numeric  al  equations  He  originated  Fourier's  the- 
orem on  vibratory  motion  and  the  Fourier  series, 
which  provided  a  method  for  representing  discon- 
tinuous functions  by  a  trigonometric  series  Fourier 
waa  professor  (1796-98)  at  the  6cole  poly  tech- 
nique, Paris,  accompanied  Napoleon  I  to  Egypt, 
and  was  prefec  t  of  Isere  (1802-15)  In  1808  he  was 
made  a  baron  He  wrote  Theorie  analytique  de  la 
chaleur  (1822)  His  scientific  writings  were  col- 
lected in  two  volumes  (1888-90) 

Four  Lakes,  chain  of  canalized  Jakes,  8  Wis  These 
are  Waubesa,  Kegonsa,  Mendota,  arid  Monona, 
between  the  last  two  lies  Madison,  the  state  capital 
Largest  of  the  four  is  Mendota  (c  6  mi  long),  on 
which  is  the  campus  of  the  Umv  of  Wisconsin. 
Indian  mounds  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes 

Fouriuer,  Pierre  Simon  (pyer'  semd'  foornya'), 
1712-68,  Parisian  type  founder.  He  devised  the 
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first  point  system  for  measuring  and  naming  sues 
of  type  He  designed  a  number  of  type  faces  and 
many  typographic  ornaments  and  was  the  author 
of  Manuel  typographique  (2  vols  ,  1704-66) 
Four-Power  Treaty*  see  NAVAL  CONFERENCES 
Fourteen  Points,  formulation  of  a  peace  program, 
presented  by  U  S  President  Woodrow  WILSON  in 
an  address  before  both  houses  of  Congiess  on  Jan 
8,  1918.  The  message,  though  intensely  idealistic 
in  tone,  had  certain  very  practical  aims  It  was  in- 
tended to  reach  the  people  and  liberal  leaders  of  the 
Central  Powers  as  a  seductive  appeal  for  peace,  in 
which  purpose  it  was  successful  It  was  intended 
also  to  serve  notice  upon  the  Allies  that  the  United 
States  would  not  be  a  party  to  a  selfish  peace,  and 
it  was  planned  to  appeal  for  the  support  of  the 
liberal  elements  in  Allied  countries  in  achieving  an 
unselfish  settlement  It  was  intended  to  stimulate 
moral  fervor  at  home  Finally  it  was  hoped  that 
the  points  would  provide  a  framework  for  peace 
discussions  The  message  immediately  gave  Wil- 
son the  position  of  moral  leadership  of  the  Allies 
and  furnished  him  with  a  tremendous  diplomatic 
weapon  as  long  as  the  war  persisted  In  this  period 
few  stopped  to  analyze  the  practical  imphc  ations  of 
its  far-reaching  principles  or  realized  that  it  cut 
across  the  sex  ret  treaties  of  the  Allies  After  the 
\rmistite  opposition  to  the  points  quickly  crystal- 
lized, and  the  actual  treaty  (see  VERSAILLES, 
TKBATY  OF)  represented  a  compromise  or  defeat 
of  many  of  them  The  first  five  points  were  general 
in  nature  and  may  be  summarized  as  follows  (1) 
"open  covenants  openly  arrived  at",  (2)  freedom  of 
the  seas  in  peace  and  war,  (3)  removal  of  economic 
barriers  between  nations  as  far  as  possible,  (4)  re- 
duction of  armaments  to  needs  for  domestic  safety, 
(5)  adjustment  of  colonial  claims  with  concern  for 
the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  inhabitants  as  well 
as  for  the  titles  of  rival  claimants  The  next  eight 
points  referred  to  spec  ific  questions  (6)  evac  uation 
and  general  restoration  of  conquered  territories  in 
Russia,  (7)  preservation  of  Belgian  sovereignty, 

(8)  settlement  of  the  Alaace- Lorraine  question, 

(9)  redrawing  of   Italian   frontiers  according   to 
nationalities,  (10)  the  division  of  Austria-Hungary 
in  conformance  to  its  nationalities,  (11)   the"  re- 
drawing of  Balkan  boundaries  with  reference  to 
historically  established  allegiance  and  nationalities, 

(12)  Turkish  control  onlv  of  their  own  peoples  and 
freedom  of  navigation  through  the  Dardanelles, 

(13)  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Poland 
with  access  to  the  sea     The  last  point  (14)  was  a 
provision  for  "a  general  association  of  nations 
under    specific    covenants"     See    Ray    Stannard 
Baker,    Woodrow    Wilson   and    World    Settlement 
(1023) 

Fourteenth  Amendment,  to  the  IT  S  Constitution, 
adopted  1868  Tho  amendment  c  omprises  five  sec- 
tions Section  1  will  be  discussed  later  in  detail 
Section  2  provides  for  apportionment  of  member- 
ship in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  basis 
of  the  whole  state  population,  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed  A  supplemental  provision,  intended  to 
protect  Negro  suffrage  but  never  implemented,  al- 
lows leduction  of  the  congressional  representation 
of  a  state  if  male  c  itizens  over  21  years  old  are  for- 
bidden to  vote  The  mam  effec  tive  constitutional 
guarantee  of  Negro  suffrage  has  been  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  (adopted  1870),  which  forbids  the 
United  States  or  any  state  to  abridge  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude  .Section  3  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment excluded  from  political  office  persons  who, 
having  sworn  to  uphold  the  U  S  Constitution  (e  g  , 
army  officers  and  members  of  Congress),  violated 
this  oath  bv  aiding  the  Confederacy  in  the  Civil 
War,  but  Congress  bv  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
house  could  remove  this  disability  Sec  tion  4  con- 
firms the  public  debt  but  makes  void  all  claims 
arising  from  credit  extended  to  the  Confederacy  or 
from  the  loss  of  slaves  By  Section  5  Congress  is 
empowered  to  enact  legislation  enforcing  the  foie- 
going  sections  Section  1  of  the  amendment  de- 
clares substantially  that  all  persons  born  or  nat- 
uralized in  the  United  States  are  American  citizens 
and  citizens  of  the  state  of  residence,  the  citizen- 
ship of  Negroes  was  thereby  established  and  the  ef- 
fect of  the  DRKD  SCOTT  CASE  was  overcome  The 
section  forbids  the  states  to  abridge  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  U  S  citizens,  to  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law  (a  similar  provision  restraining  the  Fed- 
eral government  is  m  the  Fifth  Amendment),  and 
to  deny  any  person  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
Section  1  has  been  used  extensively  by  the  U  S 
Supreme  Court  to  test  the  validity  of  state  legisla- 
tion The  privileges  and  immunities  of  c  itizenship 
have  never  been  defined  by  a  majority  of  the  court, 
but  some  justices  have  argued  that  among  the  ac- 
tivities envisaged  are  freedom  to  cross  state  bound- 
aries and  freedom  to  gather  for  peaceable  discussion 
of  legislation  The  court  has  preferred  to  base  its 
decisions  on  the  duo-procesa  and  the  equal-protec- 
tion clauses,  which  apply  to  all  persons  (the  term 
person  waa  soon  applied  to  corporations  aa  well  as 
human  beings)  irrespective  of  citizenship  In  the 
early  view  of  the  court  any  depnvation  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  simply  meant  the  punishment 
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for  crime.  The  requirements  of  due  process  would 
be  met  by  fair  procedure,  including  notice  to  the 
defendant,  and  an  open  trial  with  the  right  to 
counsel  In  time,  however,  the  court  concluded 
that  due  process  was  not  limited  to  procedural  con- 
siderations but  had  a  substantive  aspect  as  woll 
Thus,  even  if  proper  legal  proc  edure  were  observed, 
the  grounds  on  which  a  person  was  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  orproperty  might  in  themselves  violate  duo 
process  The  constitutionality  of  much  state  legis- 
lation was  opened  to  question,  and  so  many  laws 
were  attacked  that  at  certain  times  about  one  third 
of  the  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  dealt  with 
due  process  The  court  did  not  stipulate  limitations 
on  traditional  exercises  of  the  POI  ICE  POWER,  such 
as  the  ordinary  c  riimnal  law  and  the  regulation  of 
NUISANCE  (see  Si  AUOHTERHOUBE  CABEH)  How- 
ever, it  did  severely  restrain  the  power  of  the  states 
to  legislate  on  economic  matters  The  court  held 
that  only  businesses  "dedicated  to  the  public  in- 
terest," e  g  ,  utility  companies,  might  be  regulated 
by  the  states  and  that  state  laws  which  limited  the 
hours  of  work  of  women  were  an  unwarranted  inter- 
ference with  liberty  of  contract  The  equal-pro- 
tection clause,  which  was  also  brought  to  bear  on 
the  economic  legislation  of  the  states,  was  held  to 
invalidate  restraints  on  corporations  from  which 
other  businesses  were  exempted  In  several  early 
cases  this  clause  was  used  to  foster  individual 
economic  rights,  with  the  court  striking  down  state 
laws  which  prevented  aliens  from  pursuing  certain 
occupations  However,  Negroes  who  claimed  that 
the  discrimination  which  they  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  private  persons  (e  g  ,  exclusion  from  hotels)  de- 
nied them  the  equal  protection  of  law  were  refused 
redress  by  the  court,  which  has  always  held  that  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  was  concerned  with  official 
state  action  only  The  court  later  enunciated  the 
view  that  the  states  might  provide  segregated  fa- 
c  ihties  for  Negroes  (e  g  ,  in  education)  so  long  as 
they  were  equal  to  those  afforded  white  persons, 
this  is  the  so-called  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine 
Escept  that  state  regulations  of  woi  king  conditions 
and  hours  of  employment  were  permitted  after  a 
time,  the  court  su bstant lally  maintained  the  views 
outlined  above  until  the  1930s,  when  drastic  rem- 
terpretations  were  made  (For  factors  producing 
the  change,  see  SUPRFME  COURT,  UNITED  STATES  ) 
The  court  thereafter  permitted  state  legislatures  to 
make  economic  regulations  without  regard  to  the 
question  whether  the  businesses  concerned  were 
dedicated  to  the  public  interest  The  states,  it  was 
also  held,  might  meet  the  requirements  of  equal 
protection  even  if  distinctions  based  upon  "reason- 
able classifications"  were  made  Thus,  corpora- 
tions, with  their  great  potential  power  and  size, 
might  reasonably  be  subjec  ted  to  severer  restric- 
tions than  other  types  of  business  organizations 
While  the  states  were  given  greater  freedom  in 
enacting  economic  legislation,  their  power  to  hmit 
personal  liberties  was  brought  under  greater  re- 
straint In  a  number  of  dec  isions  it  was  held  that 
the  provisions  of  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  were  made  applicable 
to  the  states  b>  the  substantive  aspect  of  the  due- 
process  clause  Thus,  the  states,  just  as  the  Federal 
government,  were  forbidden  to  favor  or  suppress 
any  religious  establishment  or  to  deny  freedom  of 
speech,  of  the  press,  and  of  peaceable  assembly 
Only  when  the  exercise  of  these  rights  created  a 
"clear  and  present  danger"  of  some  grave  evil 
might  the  states  take  repressive  steps  The  court 
has  not  found  such  danger  in  most  cases  of  peaoe- 
ahle  picketing  (defined  as  a  form  of  speec  h)  or  in 
the  distribution  of  religious  and  political  propa- 
ganda, despite  objectionable  littering  of  the  streets 
The  court  condemned  all  voluntary  religious  in- 
struction in  public  schools  as  aid  to  establishments 
of  religion  With  the  new  attitude  of  the  court,  the 
equal-protec  tion  clause  became  one  of  the  mam 
weapons  of  Negroes  determined  to  enjoy  the  same 
rights  as  white  persons  Although  the  "separate 
but  equal"  doctrine  was  never  repudiated,  there 
were  decisions  that  certain  Negro  schools  in  the 
South  were  inferior  Where  separate  schools  of 
equal  quality  were  lacking,  Negroes  were  to  be  ad- 
nutted  to  the  regular  state  institutions  See  C  W 
Collins,  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  the  Stales 
(1912) 

fourth  dimension*  see  SPACE  TIME. 

Fourth  of  July,  Independence  Day,  or  July  Fourth, 
U  S  holiday,  commemorating  the  adoption  of 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  It  is  the  anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  of  the  final  draft  of  the 
declaration,  and  the  reason  why  this  was  chosen 
rather  than  any  of  several  other  days  is  obscure, 
but  celebration  of  it  began  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion It  has  ever  since  been  the  patriotic  holiday 
par  excellence  Traditionally  it  has  been  cele- 
brated with  firing  of  guns  and  fireworks,  parades, 
open-air  meetings,  and  patriotic  speeches  Today 
local  ordinances  prevent  much  of  the  former  display 
of  fireworks  and  use  of  firearms. 

Fowey  (foi),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  2,382, 
1943  estimated  pop  2,256),  Cornwall,  England, 
SW  of  Plymouth  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fowey  nver 
It  was  of  maritime  importance  in  the  14th  cent 
and  is  still  a  seaport  and  fishing  town  Place  House 
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was  built  during  Henry  VII's  reign  There  are 
ruins  of  St  Catherine's  Fort  overlooking  the  har- 
bor At  Pndmouth  near  by  are  fossils  and  minerals 
of  geological  and  archaeological  interest  Castle 
Dore,  a  few  miles  north,  is  believed  to  be  the  castle 
of  King  Mark  of  Cornwall  and  thus  is  associated 
with  the  story  of  Tristram  and  Isolde  "The 
Haven"  was  the  residence  of  Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch  The  export  of  kaolin  and  fish  curing  are 
local  industries 

Fowke,  Gerard  (fouk),  1855-1933,  American  arch- 
aeologist, whose  name  was  originally  Gerard  Smith, 
b  Mavsville,  Ky  Known  especially  for  his  study 
of  the  Ohio  valley,  he  recorded  his  findings  in 
Archaeological  History  of  Ohio  (1902)  and  The 
Evolution  of  the  Ohio  River  (1933)  He  also  investi- 
gated aboriginal  remains  in  the  E  United  States 
(1885-88,  1891  -93)  and  alleged  Norse  remains  near 
Boston  (1894,  1896),  explored  (1898)  Vancouver 
Island  and  the  Amur  river  region,  Siberia,  made 
ethnological  studies  in  the  Hawauan  Islands  (1920) , 
and  examined  (1921-26)  caves  in  the  Ozark  Mta 
and  Indian  sites  in  several  states 

fowl*  see  POULTRY 

Fowler,  Charles  Henry,  1837-1908,  American  Meth- 
odist bishop,  b  Canada,  grad  Genesee  College 
(later  Syracuse  Umv  ),  1859,  and  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute,  1861  For  11  years  he  held  pastorates  in 
Chicago  churches  He  was  president  of  North- 
western Umv  from  1873  to  1876  After  his  elec- 
tion as  bishop  in  1884,  he  traveled  in  several  mis- 
sion fields  and  helped  found  the  universities  of 
Peking  and  Nanking  in  China,  Nebraska  Wesleyan 
Umv  ,  and  the  Twentieth  Century  Forward  Move- 
ment 

Fowler,  Henry  Watson,  1858-1933,  English  lexi- 
cographer, educated  at  Oxford  Both  he  and  his 
brother,  F  G  Fowler,  had  been  teachers  before 
they  retired  and  entered  the  literary  world  with  a 
translation  of  Lucian  They  collaborated  also  on 
The  King's  English  (1906),  a  trenchant  and  witty 
book  of  modern  English  usage  and  mis  usage,  and 
on  an  abridgment  of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary 
(in  one  volume,  1911)  F  G  Fowler  died  m  1918 
as  a  result  of  war  service,  and  H  W  Fowler,  who 
had  also  served  m  the  First  World  War,  completed 
alone  A  Dictionary  of  Modern  English  Usage 
( 1 926)  Though  many  of  the  decisions  and  opinions 
expressed  are  debatable,  these  works  became  stand- 
ard desk  equipment  for  writers,  editors,  and  all 
those  interested  ui  the  usages  of  modern  English 

Fowler,  Sir  John,  1817-98,  English  engineer  With 
his  partner,  Benjamin  Baker,  he  designed  and  built 
the  Forth  Bridge  (1882-90)  He  was  also  a  designer 
and  supervisor  of  the  London  underground  rail- 
way In  1885  he  was  knighted 

Fowler,  Thomas,  1736-1801,  English  physician 
With  an  apothecary  named  Hughes  he  introduced 
a  solution  of  potassium  arsenite  called  Fowler's 
solution  He  wrote  Medical  Reports  of  the  Effects 
of  Arsenic  (1786) 

Fowler  1  Town  (pop  1,531),  S  central  Calif  ,  in 
the  San  Joaqum  Valley  near  Fresno,  me  1908 
Raisins  and  nuts  are  packed  here  2  Residential 
town  (pop  1,903),  co  seat  of  Ben  ton  co  ,  NW  Ind  , 
NW  of  Lafayette,  laid  out  1871 

Fowlenrille,  village  (pop  1,118),  S  Mich  ,  between 
Detroit  and  Lansing,  m  a  rich  farm  area,  settled 
c  1836,  me  1871 

Fowhang  (fcjo'leang'),  Mandann  Foi^liang,  city 
(pop  86,744),  NE  Kiangsi  prov  ,  China,  on  the 
Chang  river  It  has  been  celebrated  since  the  6th 
cent  A  D  for  porcelain  made  from  the  white  clay 
found  near  Poyang  Lake  to  the  west  The  city  was 
formerly  named  Kingtehchen 

Fox,  Charles  James,  1749-1806,  English  statesman 
and  orator  He  entered  Parliament  in  1768  and  by 
1770  had  been  made  an  admiralty  lord  under  Lord 
North  Disagreeing  with  North  over  the  king's 
marriage  bill  and  other  policies,  he  was  dismissed 
(1774),  went  into  bitter  opposition,  and  lent  his 
remarkable  oratorical  genius  to  attacking  the  gov- 
ernment's policy  in  the  American  war,  which  he 
feared  would  load  to  separation  Despite  the  king's 
objection,  he  became  foreign  secretary  in  Rockmg- 
ham's  Whig  ministry  (1782)  and  aided  the  cause  of 
lush  self-government  by  supporting  the  repeal  of 
POYNINQS'S  LAW  and  by  other  acts  In  1782  he  ad- 
vocated separate  treaties  of  peace  with  America 
and  France  and  lost  office  when  Lord  Shelburne, 
who  opposed  this  view,  succeeded  Rockingham 
Fox,  still  a  leader  of  the  Whigs,  associated  himself 
now  with  the  Tory  opposition  headed  by  his  old 
enemy,  Lord  North,  to  insure  Shelburne's  defeat. 
Fox  became  foreign  minister  again  His  coalition 
fell  (1783)  on  the  issue  of  vesting  the  government  of 
India  in  a  commission,  which  George  III  defeated 
by  his  personal  influence  m  the  House  of  Lords 
Though  disliked  by  the  king,  Fox  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  prince  of  Wales  (George  IV)  Fox 
became  committed  after  1789  to  a  policy  opposed 
to  that  of  William  Pitt,  by  favoring  the  French 
Revolution  arid  demanding  British  noninterven- 
tion He  objected  to  the  suppression  of  civil  liber- 
ties in  wartime  and  urged  such  measures  as  parlia- 
mentary reform  and  political  freedom  for  Catholics 
and  dissenters  At  Pitt's  death  he  became  (1806) 
for  a  few  months  foreign  secretary  in  the  "ministry 
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«•!*»  *UIM«*». 

Fox  Islands:  see  ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS. 
Fox  Lake.    1  ~  ' 


of  all  the  talents  "   Abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  United  States  and  Europe.   The  Fox  casters  gained   Fox  Indians:  see  SAO  AND  Fox  INDIANS. 
which  he  proposed  and  urged,  was  passed  in  1807,  much  notice  and  notoriety.   In  1888  Margaret  ad- 
after  his  death    Fox  combined  with  dissolute  habits  nutted  that  the  effects  were  fraudulent    She  also 
rare  sweetness  of  character  and  tremendous  courage  created  a  sensation  by  claiming  to  bo  the  common- 

and  skill  m  debate     See  biographies  bv  G.  0  law  wife  of  the  arctic  explorer,  Ehsha  Kent  Kane.      ,, 

Trevelyan  (1880),  J    L    Hammond  (1903),  John  Fox.    1  River,  c  176  mi  long,  rising  m  central  Wis-     du  Lac,  settled  1838,  inc.  as  a  village 

Drmkwater  (1928),  C    F    Ilobhouse  (1935),  and  consm  and  flowing  southwest  to  within  c  1>$  mi 

"   "  " "~    '     e,  on  the  Wisconsin  river,  with  which  it  is 


u*  A*K«.  j.  Resort  village  (pop.  1,110).  extreme 
NE  111.,  near  the  Ww  line;  mo.  1906.  S  City  (pop 
1,016),  central  Wis  ,  on  Fox  Lake  and  SW  of  Fond 


E  C  P  Lasoelles  (19tt>). 

Fox,  Dixon  Ryan,  1887-1945,  American  historian 
and  educator,  b  Potsdam,  N  Y  Educated  at  the 
state  teachers  college  at  Potsdam  (1903-7)  and 
Columbia  (B  A  ,  1911,  M  A  ,  1912,  Ph  D.,  1917), 
he  taught  at  Columbia  from  1912  to  1934,  becom- 
ing full  professor  in  1927  From  1934  to  his  death 
he  was  president  of  Union  College  and  chancellor 
of  Union  Umv  Ifis  writings  include  The  Decline  of 
Anstocracy  w  the  Politic*  of  New  York  (1919),  bi- 
ographies of  the  historian  Herbert  L  Osgood,  his 
father-m-Jaw  (1924),  and  of  Caleb  Hoathcote 
(192<i),  Ideas  in  Motwn  (1935),  and  Yankees  and 
Yorkers  (1940)  Fox  was  a  leader  of  research  in 
social  history  and  with  Arthur  M.  Schlesmger,  Sr  , 
was  editor  of  the  excellent  "A  History  of  American 
Life"  series  The  Completion  of  Independence,  1 79O- 
1830,  Vol  V  (1944)  in  the  series,  was  written  by 
John  A  Krout  and  Fox  As  president  (1929-45)  of 


of  Portage, 

connected  by  a  ship  canal  Thence  it  flows  ir- 
regularly NE  to  Green  Bay,  at  the  city  of  Green 
Bay  The  river,  principal  tributary  of  which  is  the 
Wolf,  enters  Lake  Winnebago  from  the  west  at 
Oshkosh  and  drains  fiorn  the  northein  end  at  Me- 
nasha  Above  the  lake  it  is  known  as  the  Upper 
Fox ,  below  the  lake,  as  the  Lower  Fox  Rapids  at 
points  along  its  course  furnish  water  power  Apple- 
ton,  Kuukauua,  and  De  Pere  are  on  the  Fox  The 
river  was  a  well-known  loute  of  early  explorers, 
missionaries,  and  traders  into  Wisconsin  and  the 
Northwest  Forts,  missions,  and  trading  posts 
were  established  along  ita  course  Louis  JolTiet  and 
Father  Marquette  were  the  first  white  men  to  reach 
(1673)  the  Mississippi  by  way  of  the  Fox- Wiscon- 
sin portage  S  River  rising  in  SE  Wisconsin  be- 
tween Milwaukee  and  Lake  Geneva  and  flowing 
SSW  to  the  Illinois  at  Ottawa,  111 


p.  1,180),  SE  Wis.,  on  Lake 
iwaukee;  settled   o  1846   by 


the  New  York  State  Historical  Association  he  in-   fox,  predatory  animal  of  the  dog  family    Ita  fur  is 


spired  and  guided  the  publication  of  its  notable 
History  of  the  State  of  New  York  (ed  by  Alexander 
C    Fhck,  10  vols  ,  1933-37) 
Fox,  Fontaine  Talbot,   Jr  ,   1884  -,  American  car- 


generally long  and  thick,  and  the  bushy  tail  is 
usuallj  longer  than  that  of  the  wolf  It  is  an  in- 
telligent animal  and  shows  great  skill  in  outwitting 
its  enemies  Small  animals,  berries,  and  fiuits  form 


>ox,    jruuiBiiie     J.KJUUI,    jr.    lotrt-,    ^vinerictui    car-       iwt  vunuuva     miiieui  nimiuMo,  uoinoo,  «uiu  nuivo  tuiui 

toomst,    b     Louisville,    Ky      He   was   cartoonist      most  of  its  food     The  red  fox  (Vulpes)  inhabits 


,  , 

(1906-16)  for  Louisville  papers  and  for  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  after  1915  his  cartoons  were  syndi- 
cated He  IH  best  known  for  his  Toonervdle  Trol- 
ley cartoons 

Fox,  George,  1624-91,  English  religious  leader, 
founder  of  the  Society  of  t  HIENDS  As  a  boy,  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  and  wool  dealer 
By  nature  serious  and  contemplative,  at  the  age  of 
19  Fox  entered  upon  u  wandering  que&t  for  spiritual 
enlightenment  Turning  from  clergymen  and 
churches,  he  arrived  at  the  belief  that  "every  man 
IB  enlightened  by  the  divine  light  of  Christ,"  the 
"mward  light"  which  reveals  God  within  man  In 
1647  he  began  to  preach  the  convictions  that  filled 
his  life  with  light  Although  often  the  victim  of 
mob  brutality  and  eight  times  imprisoned  between 
1649  and  1675,  Fox  won  many  followers,  especially 
among  groups  of  SEPARATISTS  Ho  did  not  design 
to  start  a  new  sect,  but  the  expanding  movement 
needed  organization  and  form  In  Ibb8  he  pie- 
pared  the  first  pattern  of  organization,  which  was 
for  some  years  to  servo  as  the  discipline  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  The  London  Yearn  Meeting  was 


parts  of  Euiope  and  Asia,  N  Africa,  and  most  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  Various  races 
differ  in  color  and  markings,  but  the  coat  is  usually 
reddish,  the  end  of  the  tail  is  white,  and  the  back 
of  the  ears  are  marked  with  black.  Silver,  black, 
and  cross  fox  are  color  phases,  one  or  more  of  which 
maj  appear  in  any  red  fox  litter  Silver  fox  pelts 
aro  valuable  and  much  used  in  the  trade,  many  are 
from  animals  raised  in  captivity  in  North  America 
The  thick,  fine  underfur  is  oveuaid  with  black  hairs 
about  3  in  long  somo  of  which  are  partially  white 
The  natural  all-black  pelts  are  rare  and  expensive 
Cross  fox  is  yellowish  to  pale  orange,  often  with 
some  white-tipped  hairs  and  with  black  cross- 
shaped  markings  on  the  shoulders  and  back 
Breeders  have  developed  a  platinum  fox  The  arc- 
tic fox  has  a  circumpolar  range  Usually  the  short- 
liaired  summer  coat,  brownish  above  and  white 
below,  changes  to  a  long  white  winter  coat,  the 
white  fox  of  trade  Another  phase  remains  grayish 
or  brownish  throughout  the  year  aud  is  known  as 
blue  fox  The  gray  fox  is  found  ovei  most  of  the 
United  States  and  from  Mexico  to  N  South  America 


started  in  1671     To  confirm  lur,  followers  in  then    Foxboro,  town  (pop   6,303),  SE  Moss  ,  SW  of  Bos- 

,ton,  settled  1704,  me  1778    Indicating,  recording, 


beliefs  and  to  spread  tho  truths,  Fox  went  in  1671 
to  the  West  Indies  and  to  America,  where  he  made 
arduous  journeys  to  various  colonies  scattered  be- 


, , 

and  precision  instruments  ore  produced    A  state 
mental  hospital  is  here 


tween  New  England  and  North  Carolina     Twice  Fox  Chapel,  borough  (pop    1,080),  Allegheny  oo., 

later  he  visited  Holland     His  sincerity,  serenity,  SW  Pa  ,  near  Pittsburgh,  me    1934 

fearlessness,  and  powerful  preaching  are  attested  Foxcroft,  Maine  see  DOVH-R-FOXCROFT 

to  by  a  number  of  his  contemporaries    His  journal  Foxe,  John,  1516*87,  English  clergyman,  author  of 


(1694,  with  a  preface  by  William  Penn)  has  ap- 
peared in  various  editions  See  George  Fox  an 
Autobiography  (ed  by  R  M  Jones,  2  vols  ,  1903- 
4),  studies  by  It  M  Jones  (1930),  A  N.  Brayshaw 
(1933),  and  R  H  King  (1940) 

Fox,  Gustavus  Vasa,  1821-83,  American  naval  of- 
ficer, b  Saugus,  Mass.,  appointed  a  midshipman  in 
1838  He  resigned  from  the  navy  in  1856,  but  in 
Apnl,  1861,  commanded  the  expedition  which  at- 
tempted to  relieve  the  garrison  at  Fort  SUMTEJ* 
Fox  was  chief  clerk  of  tho  Dept  of  the  Navy  from 
Ma>  to  Aug  ,  I8bl,  when  the  post  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  created  for  him  Ho 
held  that  office  till  Ma>,  1866  His  honesty,  effi- 
ciency, and  wide  knowledge  of  naval  affairs  were  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  Union,  cause  See  his 
Confidential  Correspondence  (1918-19) 

Fax,  Henry  Richard  Vassal!  see  HOLLAND,  HENRY 
RICHARD  VASSAL*.  Fox,  3o  BARON 

Fox,  John,  Jr.,  1802- 1919,  American  novelist,  b 


the  noted  Book  of  Martyrs  He  early  became  a 
Protestant  aud  on  Mary  Txidor's  accession  fled 
from  England  to  Strasbourg  In  Strasbourg  was 
printed  (1554)  a  volume  in  Latin,  giving  the  history 
of  the  persecution  of  Protestant  leformers  to  c  1500 
— the  first  part  of  the  work  which  became  known 
popularly  as  the  Book  of  Martyra  Foxe  moved  to 
Basel,  and  there  was  published  (1559)  the  first 
complete  edition,  in  Latin,  of  his  history  of  the 
Christian  martyrs  to  about  the  end  of  Mary  Tu- 
dor's  reign  Returning  to  England,  he  was  ordained 
(1560)  and  in  1563  became  a  prebendary  m  the 
cathedral  at  Salisbury  He  was  connected  also 
with  the  printing  business  of  John  Day,  who  is- 
sued (1563)  the  first  complete  English  edition  of 
Foxe's  master  work  as  The  Actes  and  Monuments 
of  These  Latter  and  P&nloua  Day  at  The  Book  of 
Martyrs  was  widely  read,  and  its  influence  was 
extensive,  although  as  history  it  is  not  altogether 
ti ust worthy.  It  has  passed  through  many  editions 


Paris,  Ky.,  grad.  Harvard,  1883     In  the  intervals     See  J   F  Moiley,  John  Foxe  and  Hia  Book  (1940) 

of  sporadic  journalism  he  was  in  business  in  Big   Foxe,  Luke,  see  Fox,  LUKE 

Stone  Gap,  Va  ,  and  there  knew  the  mountain  folk    Foxe  Channel,  arm  of  Hudson  Bay,  200  mi  long  and 


who  are  characters  in  bis  several  picturesque,  ro- 
mantic, and  sentimentalized  novels  The  /MtU 
Shepherd  oj  Ktngdwn  Come  (1903)  and  The  Trwl 
of  the  Lvneaome  Ptne  (1908)  were  immensely  popu- 
lar novels 

Fox  or  Foxe,  Luke,  1586-1635,  English  explorer 
As  a  master  manner,  he  set  forth  m  1631  to  hunt 


90  to  200  mi  wide,  SE  Franklin  dist  and  E  Kee- 
watin  dist ,  Northwest  Territories,  between  South- 
ampton Island  and  Melville  Peninsula  on  the  west 
and  Baffin  Island  on  the  east  It  connects  Hudson 
Bay  and  Hudson  Strait  with  Foxe  Basin,  a  widen- 
ed the  channel  between  Baffin  Island  and  Melville 
Peninsula 


for  the  Northwest  Passage  to  the  East     He  ex-  foxglove,  any  species  of  the  genus  Digitalis,  Old 

plored  the  west  shore  of  Hudson  Bay,  satisfied  him-  World  biennial  or  perennial  herbs    The  common  or 

self  that  there  waa  no  passage  through  it,  and  purple  foxglove  (cultivated  also  in  other  colors)  us 

returned  that  same  year  to  England,  where  his  usually  biennial,  and  the  toll  spirehke  spikes  of 

Northwest  Fox;  or,  Fox  from  the  North-We«t  Pasettge  floweis — early-summer  blooming — are  popular  for 


was  published  (1635,  ed.  by  R  M  Christy,  1894) 
At  about  the  tune  that  Fox  was  m  Hudson  Bay, 
Thomas  James  was  there,  also  conducting  ft  search 
for  the  Northwest  Passage. 
Fox,  Margaret.  1830  93,  American  spiritualist,  b. 


bordeis  Each  blossom,  likened  to  the  finger  of  a 
glove  or  an  elongated  bell,  points  downward  from  the 
stalk.  In  England  where  U  grows  wild  thepJaut  has 
long  beeu  associated  with  the  fairies,  as  evidenced 
by  a  few  of  its  many  names  fairy  thimbles,  fairy 


Bath,  near  Kingston,  Ont     The  family  moved  to      bells,  fairy  cap,  anJ  fairtes'-pettiooat     From,  the 
Wayne  <  o  ,  NY,   when  she  was  a  etuld     She     leaves  of  this  pin 


ilauned  to  luive  established  owomuuieation  with 
the  spirit 
with  her 


the  spirit  world  by  means  of  spirit  rappmgs  and,      „.  - 

era,  Katharine  and  Leah,  toured  the   foxhound,  see 


,Jant,  which  is  poisonous,  is  obtained 

the  drug  digitalis  (dlj'Ital'Is,  -ta'Us),  valuable  in 
the  treatment  of  hetut  ailments 


Fox  Point,  village 
Michigan   N   of 
Dutch,  mo  1926 
fox  terrier:  see  TORRIBR 

fox  trot,  American  ballroom  dance  that  evolved  from 
ragtime  and  became  known  o  1912  It  was  soon 
introduced  to  Europe  In  duple  time  and  danced 
with  an  easy  pace,  it  is  more  of  a  rhythm  scheme 
or  step  pattern  than  a  strict  fot  m  and  has  given  rise 
to  countless  variants,  such  as  the  "Charleston," 
the  "slow"  fox  trot,  and  "swing  " 
Foy,  Maximilian  Sebastien  (moksemelye"  sabastye' 
fwa),  1775-1825,  French  general  and  orator  He 
fought  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  was  elected  a 
deputy  m  1819  His  eloquent  defense  of  public 
liberties  made  him  extremely  popular 
Foyle  (foil),  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Mourne  and  the  Finn  at  Strabane,  Co  Tyrone, 
Northern  Ireland  Its  estuary,  on  the  northern 
coast,  forms  a  navigable  inlet,  15  mi  long,  known 
as  Lough  Foyle  Londonderry  is  on  the  Foyle 
F.  P.  A.  see  ADAMS,  FHANKUN  PIERCE 
Fra  Angelico  see  ANOELICO,  FRA 
Fracastoro.  Girolamo  (jero'lamo  frakast&'rd),  1483- 
1553,  Italian  physician  and  poet  He  was  born  in 
Verona,  where  he  practiced  after  studying  at  Pad- 
ua He  made  careful  studies  of  epidemic  diseases 
and  attributed  their  spread  to  the  transmission  of 
tiny  particles  or  seeds  of  contagion  by  contact, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  or  even  without  contact 
over  long  distances  He  wrote  a  long  poem  on 
syphilis  from  the  title  of  which  the  disease  takes  its 
name 

Fracktrille,  borough  (pop  8,035),  E  Pa  ,  NNW  of 
Pottsville,  settled  1852,  laid  out  1861,  me  187b 
Anthracite  is  mined  here  on  a  large  scale 
fraction  [Latin, -breaking],  m  arithmetic,  an  expret.- 
sion  representing  a  part,  or  several  equal  parts,  of 
a  unit  In  writing  a  fraction,  e  g  ,  /»  01  jj,  the 
number  after  or  below  the  bar  represents  the  total 
number  of  parts  into  which  tho  unit  has  been 
divided  This  number  is  called  the  denominator 
The  number  before  or  above  the  bar,  the  numerator, 
denotes  how  many  of  the  equal  parts  of  the  unit 
have  been  taken  The  expression  Ve,  then,  rep- 
resents that  two  of  the  five  paits  of  the  unit  or 
quantity  have  been  taken  When  the  numerator 
is  less  than  the  denominator,  tho  fraction  is  proper, 
i  e  ,  less  than  unity  %  When  the  reverse  is  true,  e  g  , 
Vat  the  fraction  is  improper,  i  e  ,  greater  than  unity 
A  fraction  has  been  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms 
when  the  numerator  and  denominator  are  not 
divisible  by  any  common  divisor  except  1,  e  g , 
when  */t  is  reduced  to  Vs  When  a  fraction  is  writ- 
ten with  a  whole  number,  e  g  ,  3l/s.  the  expression 
is  called  a  mixed  number  This  may  also  be  written 
as  an  improper  fraction,  as  7/z»  since  three  is  equal 
to  six  halves,  and  by  adding  the  one  half,  the  total 
becomes  seven  halves,  or  7/s  When  fractions  ha>  - 
ing  the  same  denominator,  as  3/io  and  Vio.  are 
added,  the  numerators  only  aro  added  and  then 
sum  is  then  written  over  the  common  denominator 
Vio-r-Vw-Vw  Fractions  having  unlike  denomi- 
nators, eg,  l/4  and  V»,  must  first  he  converted 
into  fractions  having  a  common  denominator,  a 
denominator  into  which  each  denominator  may 
be  divided,  before  addition  may  be  performed 
In  the  case  of  V*  and  Vs,  for  example,  the  lowest 
number  into  which  both  4  and  6  are  divisible  is 
12  When  both  fractions  are  converted  into  frac- 
tions having  this  number  as  a  denominator,  then 
Vi  becomes  VK,  and  %  becomes  8/w  The  change 
is  accomplished  in  the  same  way  in  both  cases, 
the  denominator  being  divided  into  the  12  and 
the  numerator  being  multiplied  by  the  result  of 
this  division  The  addition  then  is  performed  as 
in  tlte  case  of  fractious  having  the  same  denomi- 
nator VrfVa-Vu+Vit-Va  In  subtraction,  the 
numerator  and  the  denominator  are  subjected  to 
the  same  preliminary  procedure,  but  then  the 
numerators  of  the  converted  fi  actions  are  sub- 
tracted Vc-'/a-Vts-Vu-Via  In  multiplication, 
the  numerators  of  the  fractions  are  multiplied  to- 
gether as  ore  the  denominators  without  any  chang- 
ing bemg  necessary  2/i  x  8/«™*/i6-  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  result,  here  Vis,  may  be  reduced  to 
Vi  by  dividing  both  numerator  and  denominator 
by  3  Tlie  division,  of  one  fraction  by  another,  e  g., 
vt+Vs,  is  performed  by  inverting  the  divisor  and 
multiplying  Vs+VfVfrxVi-'A  The  same  rules 
apply  to  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division  of  fractions  in  which  the  numerators 
and  denominators  are  algebraic  expressions.  The 
present  notation  for  fractions  is  of  Hindu  origin, 
but  some  types  of  fractions  were  need  by  the  Egyp- 
tians before  1600  B  C,,  as  shown  by  the  Ahmes 
papyrus  (see  ALOBBRA).  A  later  way  of  represent- 
ing fractions  is  by  decimal  notation  (see  DECIMAL 

&TBTBM). 

fracture,  a  breaking,  especially  of  a  bone    Fractures 
may  be  simple,  greeastick,  or  compound   A  simple 
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fracture  is  one  in  which  the  overlying  skin  is  un- 
broken. The  break  may  not  be  noticed  »f  the  bone 
is  not  displaced.  A  greenstick  fracture  is  one  in 
which  one  side  of  the  bone  in  broken,  and  the  other 
bent  This  type  of  partial  fracture  is  common  m 
children.  A  compound  fracture  is  one  m  which  the 
broken  bone  is  in  communication  with  the  external 
air  through  a  wound  of  the  overlying  structures. 
Splinting  or  immobilising  the  separated  parts  is 
essential  before  moving  the  individual  in  order  to 
avoid  further  injury  The  proper  sotting  of  broken 
bones  and  the  application  of  oasts  requires  the 
services  of  a  physician  X  ray  is  used  to  determine 
the  position  of  fractured  bones  and  also  to  indicate 
the  presence  and  amount  of  callus  formation  during 
the  healing  process  In  certain  types  of  fracture, 
metal  pins  are  employed  to  immobilise  the  parts 
Skull  and  jaw  fractures  require  special  treatment. 
In  some  cases  surgery  is  indicated  in  the  reduction 
of  fractures  Hemorrhage  and  shock  accompanying 
fracture  should  be  treated,  and  sedation  given  when 

Fra  Diavolo  (frft*  datl'vSlo)  [Ital , -brother  devil], 
1771-1806,  Italian  bandit  and  soldier,  whose  real 
name  was  Miohele  Pewa,  In  1799  he  resisted  the 
French  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
m  1806  he  entered  the  service  of  the  king  against 
the  French,  but  he  was  captured  and  hanged  The 
plot  of  Auber's  opera,  Fra  Diavolo  (libretto  by 
Scribe),  is  in  no  respect  historical 

Fragonard,  Jean  Honor*  (eha'  on6rfi'  frftgdnar'), 
1732-1806,  French  painter  He  studied  with  Char- 
din,  Carle  Vanloo,  and  above  all  with  Boucher, 
whose  style  he  assimilated  Ho  won  th«  Prix  de 
Home  and  studied  in  Italy  from  1756  to  1761  In 
1766  ho  was  admitted  to  the  Academic  royale  de 
Pemture  et  de  Sculpture  for  his  Coresui  and  Cal- 
hrrhoe  (Louvre),  but  thereafter  he  devoted  himself 
to  painting  scenes  of  Jove  and  gallantry  for  the 
court  Characterise c  examples  are  Love's  Vow,  The 
Swing  (Wallace  Coll,  London),  and  The  Shift 
Removed  (Louvre)  Ruined  by  the  Revolution,  he 
retired  to  Grasse,  where  he  decorated  tho  house  of 
I  his  friend  Maubert  with  the  beautiful  panels 
Roman  de  Vamvur  tt  tie  la  jfuniuse,  originally  in- 
tended for  Mme  du  Barry  (Fnek  Coll ,  New  York) 
Fragonard  is  well  represented  m  the  Wallace  Collec- 
tion,  London,  in  the  Louvre,  arid  iti  many  French 
provincial  museums  {See  studies  (in  French)  by 
Hog*r  Portalin  (1889)  and  Pierre  de  Nolhac  (1906) 

Frammgham  (fra/mlng-ham"),  town  (pop  23,214), 
E  Mass  ,  on  the  Sudbury  between  Worcester  and 
Boston ,  settled  1660,  inr  1700  Pupoi  and  paper 
novelties  are  produced  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE 
TEACHERS  COLLE«R  is  here 

Framlingham  (fr&m ling-urn),  market  town,  Suffolk 
East,  England  The  old  castle,  now  in  rums,  was 
tho  refuge  of  Queen  Mary  after  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward VI  and  was  formerly  the  family  seat  of  the 
Howards,  dukes  of  Norfolk  The  fine  flint  church, 
with  a  high  tower,  has  monuments  to  the  Howards, 
including  the  pout  Henry  Howard,  eail  of  Surrey 

Frampton,  Sir  George  James,  1860-1928,  English 
sculptor,  studied  with  Fnth  and  with  Mercie  in 
Pariw  Much  of  his  work  was  done  m  more  than  one 
material,  combining  colored  marble,  bronze,  ivory, 
and  enamel  Well  known  are  his  Peter  Pan  (Ken- 
sington Gardens)  and  the  Edith  Cavell  Memorial 
(London) 

France,  Anatole  Unntor  frfia'),  pseud  of  Jacques 
Anatole  Tmbault  (zh-ik',  tfibo7).  1844-1924,  French 
writer  His  early  fiction  wan  characterized  by  a 
somewhat  sentimental  charm,  c  g ,  Le  Crime  de 
Syheatrc  Ronnard  (1881,  ETIR  tr  ,  1900),  his  first 
succe«wful  novel,  and  Le  Livrc  a?  mon  ami  (188S; 
Eng  tr  ,  My  Fnend's  Book,  1913),  the  first  of  a 
Hones  of  autobiographical  novels  Half  his  work 
appeared  in  periodicals  and  newspapers  After  the 
Dreyfus  Affair  (m  which  he  supported  Zola)  ms 
work  was  slanted  more  to  political  satire,  and  tho 
skill  in  irony  which  was  aeon  m  Thalg  (pub  MWO 
though  volume  heais  date  1891,  Eng  tr  ,  IflW), 
La  JRtvume  de  In  rnne  PManquc  (1893;  Eng  tr  , 
At  the  Styn  of  the  Heine  Pettauque,  1912),  and  Lc 
Lys  rouge  (1894,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Red  Lily,  1908)  was 
developed  with  full  force  in  LJTle  des  jnngmtins 
(1908,  Eng  tr,  Penguin  Island,  1909)  and  7xi 
Retolle  difs  angen  (1914,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Revolt  of  the 
Angds,  1914)  He  also  wrote  a  hfo  of  Joan  of  Arc 
(1908,  Eng  tr  ,  1909)  France's  liaison  with  Mmo 
de  Cmllavet,  lasting  27  years,  had  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  his  work;  she  spurred  his  ambition  and 
saved  him  from  material  concern  In  1896  he  was 
elected  to  the  French  Academy,  and  he  was 
awarded  the  1921  Nobel  Prize  in  Literature  Sec 


Arttot  (1926);  Nicolas  Segur,  Converaatuma  with 
Anatole  Franc*  (Eng  tr.,  1926),  3  M.  Poucraet, 
The  Last  Salon.  Anatole  France  and  KM  Muse 
(Eng.  tr  .  1927);  H  M.  Chevalier,  Tfce  Ironic 
Temper  (1932) 

Prance,  republic  (212,700  BO.  mi ;  pop.  40,502,513), 
W  Europe.  The  chief  member  of  the  FJTONCH 
UNION,  it  is  called  Metropolitan  France  as  distin- 
guished from  Overseas  France  It  is  washed  by  the 
English  Channel  in  the  north,  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
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with  the  Gulf  of  Biscay  in  the  west,  and  the 
Mediterranean  m  the  south  The  natural  land 
frontiers  are  the  PYRENEES,  which  separate  it  from 
Spam,  m  the  southwest,  the  ALPS,  which  separate 
it  from  Italy,  in  the  southeast,  the  JURA  mts , 
forming  the  Swiss  border,  m  the  east,  and  the 
Rhine,  which  is  part  of  the  French  border  with 
Germany  In  the  northeast,  where  France  touches 
on  Germany,  Luxembourg,  and  Belgium,  the  fron- 
tier follows  no  natural  line  and  is  most  exposed  to 
attack  Since  the  French  Revolution  of  1789, 
France  has  had  an  extremely  uniform  and  central- 
ized administration  The  central  government  at 
PARIS  appoints  the  prefects  who  administer  the  90 
departments  of  Metropolitan  France  The  depart- 
ments are  subdivided  mtd  arrondie«ement«,  cantons, 
and  communes  The  communes,  which  are  the 
towns,  are  administered  by  mavora  who,  though 
elected  by  municipal  councils,  are  responsible  to 
the  prefects  There  are  elected  departmental 
councils  and  concede  d'arrondiseement,  but  local 
self-government  is  minimal  Despite  its  adminis- 
trative uniformity,  which  also  extends  to  the  edu- 
cational system,  and  despite  itn  centralization, 
which  is  an  important  factor  m  its  cultural  life, 
France  has  retained  the  striking  diversity  of  its 
natural  regions  These  regions  for  the  most  part 
coincide  with  the  old  historic  provinces,  abolished 
by  the  French  .Revolution,  which  still  are  the  basic 
cultural,  economic,  and  geographic  divisions  of 
France  France  N  of  the  LOIRE  river  has  as  its 
center  the  province  of  IMSI-DE-FRANCB,  this  takes 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  Pans  basin,  a  fertile  de- 
pression drained  by  the  SMNE  and  the  MARNE 
The  Pans  basin  is  the  heart  of  Franco  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  provinces  of  CHAMPAGNE  and  LOR- 
RAINE in  the  east,  ARTOIW,  PICARDY,  French  Flan- 
ders (see  NORD  dept ),  and  NORMANDY  m  the 
northeast  and  north,  BRITTANY,  MAINE,  and 
ANJOU  m  the  west;  and  TOVRAINE,  ORLKANAIS, 
NrvERNAW,  and  BURGUNDY  in  the  south  Farther 
east,  between  the  VOBGES  mts  and  the  Ithine,  is 
ALSACE,  S  of  Alsace,  along  the  Jura,  is  FRANCHE- 
COMTE  Central  France  IH  occupied  by  the  rugged 
mountains  of  the  MASSIF  CENTRAL,  with  a  largely 
ungrateful  soil  It  comprises  the  provinces  of 

BOIWBONNAIS,     MAHCHE,    LlMOUBlN,     AUVERCN*., 

and  LTONNAIS  To  the  east  of  the  RHONE,  which 
divides  the  Mawsif  Central  and  the  Alps,  are  SAVOY, 
DAUPHIN*,  and  PROVENCE  Here  are  some  of  tho 
highest  peaks  of  Europe,  notably  MONT  BLANC 
The  Rhone  valley  widens  into  a  plain  near  its  <iolta 
on  the  Mediterranean;  part  of  tho  coast  of  Provence 
forms  the  celebrated  French  RIVIBRA  LANOUEDOC 
extends  from  the  CEVENNES  mts  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  W  of  the  Rhone  CORSICA  lies  off  the 
Mediterran<»an  roast  The  southwestern  part  of 
France  comprises  the  small  Pyrenean  provinces  of 
ROUBSILLON,  Forx,  BEARN,  and  French  NAVARRE 
and  the  vast  provinces  of  GASCONY  and  GUIENNE. 
The  last  two  constitute  tho  groat  Aquitoman  plain, 
drained  by  the  GARONNE  and  the  DORDOGNE, 
which  extends  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  The  central 
section  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  between  the  GIRONDE 
nnd  the  Loire,  is  occupied  by  the  provinces  of 
SAINTONGE,  ANUOUMOIB,  AUNIB,  and  POITW  The 
backbone  of  French  economy  is  agriculture,  in 
which  France  is  almost  self-sufficient  The  larger 
part  of  French  soil  re  owned  by  small  independent 
farmers,  whose  industry  and  thrift  are  proverbial 
The  richest  agiicultural  districts  lie  in  the  north, 
while  fruitgrowing  and  cattle  raising  are  very 
important  in  the  south  French  wines  are  cele- 
brated and  are  exported  to  all  countries  The  best- 
known  vineyards  are  m  Burgundy  and  Champagne, 
in  the  Loire  aud  Rhone  valleys,  and  m  the  BOR- 
DBATTX  region  French  industries  are  concentrated 
in  Paris,  center  of  its  luxury  and  fashion  industry, 
and  in  the  Parisian  suburbs;  m  tho  coal  region  of 
"Nord  dept  ,  in  the  iron-ore  basiii  of  Lorraine,  m  tho 
heavy  industrial  cities  of  SAiNT-ErnsNNa,  Le  CRBV- 
SOT,  and  CLERMONT-FERRAJTO;  in  the  textile  centers 
of  LYONS,  LILLK,  and  ROTTBAIX;  in  tho  great  wine 
centers,  Rimms,  EPERNAY.  DIJON,  COGNAC,  and 
Bordeaux,  and  in  tho  chief  ports,  ROUEN,  Lo 
HAVRE,  CHERBOURG,  BRBST,  SAINT-NAZACRB, 
NAWTES,  Bordoattic,  TOULON,  and  MATUMSILLBS. 
Other  important  or  famous  cities  are  NANCY, 
STRASBOURG,  ORLEANS,  TOURS,  TROYBS,  Toe- 
LOUSE,  AHTLBS,  Nhnos,  and  NIOB  Only  some  20 
French  citaos  have  more  than  100,000  inhabitants, 
and  only  Paris  exceeds  tho  mUHon  mark  The 
larger  part  of  tho  French  live  m  small  towns  and 
villages,  and  even  in  the  larger  cities  many  French- 
men remain  conscious  of  their  link  with  the  *oil 
The  population  of  Franco  is  no  longer  expanding, 
the  number  of  deaths  sometimes  exceeding  that  of 
births.  Many  foreigners  ha-ve  settled  m  France  as 
industrial  and  agricultural  workers,  notably  Ital- 
ians in  the  southeast  and  Poles  in  the  northern 
mining  districts  Many  former  German  prisoners 
of  war  chose  to  remain  m  France  after  the  Second 
World  War.  Even  apart  from  these  immigrants, 
Franco  .shows  great  tfthnic  diversity  German  is 
spoken  in  Alsace  and  parts  of  Lorraine  and  some 
Flemish  m  French  Flanders  In  Celtic  Brittany, 
Breton  is  stfll  cultivated,  as  is  Basque  in  the  BA- 
TONNK  region  Although  the  Latin  cultural  tradt- 
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tion  has  triumphed  m  all  France,  the  north  of 
France  shows  aoma  Germanic  admixture,  in  con- 
trast with  the  distinctly  Latin  south      Roman 
Catholicism  is  by  far  the  largest  religious  body  in 
France    Separation  of  Church  and  state  was, made 
final  m   1905-6     The  educational  level  11  high 
Among  the  16  universities  of  France  the  largest 
are  those  of  Paris,  Lyona,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse, 
Lille,    Anc-EN-PROVENCB,    MONTPELLIER,    Stras- 
bourg, RBNNKS,  and  GRBNOBLK 
Ancient  Oavl  and  the  Birth  of  France    Some  of  the 
earl  tent  anthropological  and  archaeological  remains 
in  Europe  have  been  found  m  France,  yet  bttle  is 
known  of  France  before  the  Roman  conquest  (1st 
cent  B  C  )    The  country  was  then  known  as  GAUL 
It  was  inhabited  largely  by  Celts  (see  CELT),  called 
GaulH  by  the  Romans,  who  had  mingled  with  still 
older  populations,  and  by  BASQUES  m  present  Gas- 
cony    Some  of  the  Gallic  tribes,  however,  undoubt- 
edly were  Germanic     The  Mediterranean  coast, 
notably  Mar^illes,  had  long  been  settled  by  Greek 
and  Phoenician  traders,  and  Provence  was  colon- 
leed  by  Rome  in  the  2d  cent   B  C    The  conquest 
of  Gaul  by  Julius  Caesar  (see  GALLIC  WARS)  was 
carried  out  between  58  and  51  B  C   and  became 
final  with  the  defeat  of  VERCINOBTORIX     Before 
Caesar's  arrival  Gaul  was  ruled  by  tribal  chieftains 
and,  compared  to  Italy,  was  in  a  low  state  of 
material  culture     Early  m  the  course  of  the  five 
centuries    of    Roman    rule   that   followed,    Gaxil 
accepted  Latin  speech  and  Roman  law,  developed 
a  distinct  Gallo-Roman  civilization,  and  sprouted 
many  large  and  prosperous  cities     Christianity, 
introduced  m  the  1st  ceut ,  spread  rapidlv    Gaul 
was  a  Christian,  Latin,  highly  civilised,  populous, 
and  prosperous  country  when,  early  m  the  5th 
cent ,  the  barbarian  invasions  began  to  engulf  the 
Roman  world     Among  the  Germanic  tnbe»  that 
descended    upon    fertile    Gaul,    the    VISIGOTHS, 
FRANKS,  and   BmwjUNDii   were  most   important 
in  French  history    Moribund  Rome  and  its  gover- 
nors in  Gaul  nought,   by  alliances,  to  play  the 
barbarians  off  against  each  other     Thus  Aetms 
defeated  (451)  tho  Huns  under  Attila  near  modern 
Chalon&-8ur-Marne  with  the  help  of  the  Franks 
But  m  486  (10  years  after  the  traditional  date  for 
the  fall  of  Rome)  the  Franks,  under  their  chieftain 
CLOVIS,  routed  Syagnus,  last  Roman  governor  of 
Gaul,  at  8oi88ons    Clovis  made  himself  ruler  of 
all  tho  Franks,  conquered  S  Gaul  from  the  Visi- 
goths, and  made  W  Germany  subject  after  his 
victory  (496)  over  the  Alemanni     He  accepted 
Christianity,  extinguished  the  Anan  heresy,  and 
founded  a  dynasty,  the  MEROVINOIANB — but  he 
failed  to  provide  for  the  unity  of  Gaul  when  he 
divided  his  lands  among  hi«  sons  at  his  death 
Throughout  tho  6th  and  7th  <*mt  ,  Gaul  was  torn 
by  the  fratricidal  strife  between  the  Merovingian 
kings  of  NEUSTRIA  and  of  AUSTRASIA,  the  two 
realms  that  ultimately  emerged  from  the  division 
and  were  united  only  for  brief  periods  under  a  solo 
ruler      Tho    Merovingians   remained    barbarian, 
illiterate,  and  cruel  and  soon  also  became  dissipated 
and  indolent    Gaul  was  depopulated,  the  cities  in 
nuns,  commerce  destroyed,  tho  arts  and  sciences 
ignored    The  only  remnant  of  Roman  civilization 
was  tho  Church,  but  in  the  8th  cent    even  the 
Church  stood  threatened  by  extinction  when  G*ul 
was  invaded  by  the  Saracens    Yet  a  more  rigorous 
dynasty,  the  CAROMNGIANS,  had  m  the  meantime 
come  to  rule  Austrasia  and  Neustria  as  mayors  of 
the  palace  m  the  name  of  the  decadent  Merovin- 
gian kings     In  732  CHARLES  MARTEL  rallied  the 
Franks  and  decisively  defeated  the  Saracens  be- 
tween Poitiers  and  Tours     His  son,  PBPIN  THE 
SHORT,  dethroned  the  last  Merovingian  in  761  and 
proclaimed  himself  king  with  the  sanction  of  the 
pope    His  son  WHS  CHARLEMAGNE    Crowned  em- 
peror of  the  West  m  800,  Charlemagne  expanded 
his  lands  by  far-flung  conquests     He  gave  his 
subjects  an  efficient  administration,  created  an 
admirable  legal  system,  and  labored  for  the  rebirth 
of  learning,  piety,  ami  the  arts     He  left  a  reborn 
Franco  and  Germany  to  hw  son,  Emperor  Louie  I, 
bat  on  Lotus's  death,  the  empire  was  again  divided 
In  843  tho  three  brothers,  CHARLES  II,  king  of  the 
West  Franks,  Lome  THE  GERMAN,  and  wnperor 
LOTHAIR  I,  redivided  their  territories  (wo  VERDUN, 
TRHATY  OF)     From  that  date  the  exi«tence  of 
France  as  a  separate  kingdom  is  generally  reck- 
oned.    Carohngian   rule   declined   rapidly   while 
society  was  undergoing  momentous  changes  that 
bad  their  roots  centuries  earlier,  changes  that  pro- 
duced KEU»\M8M  and  established  the  MANORIAL 
STSTEM  in  France     The  central  authority  of  the 
kings  was  mrreafcingly  usurped  by  the  feudal  lor-ds 
Among  the  most  powerful  of  these  were  the  dukes 
of  AQUITAINE  and  of  Burgundy  and  the  counts  of 
FLANDERS,  of  Toulouse,  of  BLOIB  and  of  Anjou    In 
911  the  NORSEMEN,  who  long  had  raided  Franee, 
obtained  Normandy,  of  which  ROLLO  was  the  first 
duko    When  the  Oardingian  dynasty  died  oat  in 
France  (987),  the  nobles  chose  HUGH  CAPBT  their 
king    The  early  CAWS-HANS,  as  Hugh's  dynaety  is 
called,  were  dukes  of  Francia,  a  small  territory 
around  Pans    Their  power  was  nonexistent  in  the 
rest  of  France    Yet  by  patient.  unren«tt«ig  effort 
they  gradually  extended  their  demam,  rased  «»e 
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castles  of  robber  barons,  and  held  their  own  against 
the  groat  feudatories    Louis  VI  began  the  process 
The  towns,  never  dead,  wore  regaining  their  pop- 
ulation and  wealth.    Drawing  together  for  their 
common  defense  (see  COMMUNE),  the  townspeople 
won  increasingly  advantageous  charters  from  the 
king  and  from  their  feudal  lords     Commerce  re- 
vived and  the  great  fairs  of  Champagne,  situated 
on  the  busy  commercial  route  between  Flanders 
and  S  Europe,  made  Franco  a  meeting  place  for 
European  merchants     The  CLUNIAC  ORDER  and 
the  revival  of  theological  learning  at  Paris  (which 
was  to  make  the  SORBONNE  the  fountamhead  of 
SCHOLASTICISM)  gave  France  tremendous  prestige 
in  Christendom     This  process  of  rebirth  reached 
its  height  in  the  1.4th  cent     It  was  aided  by  the 
foremost  role  that  Franco  played  in  the  CHUSADBB, 
first  preached  at  Clermont  in  1095    The  crusaders 
established  the  French  ideal  of  chivalry,  personi- 
fied in  Louis  IX  (Saint  Louis),  in  most  of  Europe 
French  courtly  poetry  and  manners  became  Euro- 
pean models,  and  the  French  language  began  to 
radiate  beyond  its  boundaries    In  England,  French 
manners  and    culture   predominated   among   the 
nobles  after  the  Norman  Conquest  (1006)     The 
fact    that   the   English    kings   were   also    French 
nobles,  holding  or  claiming  vast  fiefs  in  France, 
brought  the  two  nations  into  centuries  of  conflict 
The  first  stage  of  this  conflict  began  with  the  mar- 
riage (1152)  of  HENRY  II,  king  of  England  and  duko 
of  Normandy,  with  ELEANOR  OF  AguiTAiNE,  di- 
vorced  wife  of  LOTJIS  VII   of  France     Eleanor 
claimed  a  vast  part  of  France  as  her  heritage    This 
stage  ended  with  the  victory  (1204)  of  Louis's 
teuccessor,  PHILIP  II  (Philip  Augustus)  over  King 
JOHN  of  England    In  the  battle  of  BOUVINES  (1214) 
Philip  II  solidly  established  the  military  prestige 
of  France    Under  Philip  II  a  new  France  emerged 
The  crusade  against  the  ALBIGENSES  netted  the 
crown  the  huge  fiefs  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse  in  8 
France,  and  the  royal  domain  (i  e  ,  the  territory 
directly  subject  to  the  king,  rather  than  to  feudal 
lords)  now  formed  the  larger  part  of  the  kingdom 
The  towns  and  their  prosperous  guilds  flourished, 
the  roads  were  safer  than  since  Charlemagne  Louis 
IX  (1226-70)  organized  an  efficient  and  equitable 
civil  and  judicial  system     PHILIP  IV,  though  in- 
clined toward   absolutism,   was  the  first  to  call 
(1302)  the  STATES-GENERAL,  to  which  he  gave 
account  of  his  acts  and  into  winch  he  incorporated 
the  burgher  class     The  kings,  particularly  Philip 
IV,    asserted    the    royal    authority    against    the 
Church     Serfdom  had  by  then  virtually  ceased, 
and  although  customary  law  remained  in  force 
(except  in  S  France,  where  Roman  law  had  always 
permuted),  the  institution  of  feudalism  itself  was 
largely  supplanted  by  the  central  authority  of  tho 
crown     Vet,  within  a  few  years  after  the  death 
(1328)  of  Charles  IV,  last  of  the  direct  Capetians, 
France  was  stopped  on  its  road  to  unification  and 
threatened  in  its  national  existence  by  more  than 
a  century  of  warfare 

The  Making  of  a  Nation  In  1328  the  house  of 
VALOIS,  a  younger  branch  of  the  Capetians,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  with  PHILIP  VI  The  BUCCOB- 
aion  was  contested  by  Philip's  remote  cousin, 
EDWAHD  III  of  England,  who  in  1337  proclaimed 
himself  king  of  France  The  dynastic  struggle 
known  as  the  HUNDRED  YEARS  WAR  (1337-1453), 
actually  a  series  of  wars  and  truces,  was  compli- 
cated by  many  secondary  issues,  notably  the  civil 
troubles  in  Flanders  and  the  War  of  tho  BRKTON 
SUCCESSION  The  French  defeats  at  CKBCY  (1346) 
And  POITIERS  (1356),  the  Black  Death  epidemic, 
the  Parisian  insurrection  under  Etienne  MARCKL 
(1357-68),  the  JiCQUFRiE  (peasant  revolt)  of  1358, 
and  the  pillaging  bands  of  ECOHCHEURS  plunged 
Franco  into  anarchy  and  forced  JOHN  II  to  accept 
the  humiliating  Treaty  of  BRETIGNY  (1360)  Under 
CHAKLKS  V,  however,  Bertrand  DU  GUKBCLIN  re- 
covered (1369-73)  all  lost  territories  except  Calais 
-and  the  Bordeaux  region  France  was  scarcely 
recovering  when,  in  1407,  the  terrible  civil  strife 
between  ARMAONACS  AND  BUROUNDIANS  began  and 
when  (1415)  HENRY  V  of  England  renewed  the  war 
and  crushed  France  at"  AGINCOURT  In  1420 
CHARLES  VI  made  Henry  V  his  heir,  to  the  detri- 
ment  of  the  dauphin,  later  CHARLES  VII  (see 
TROYES,  TREATY  or)  The  dauphin  assumed  the 
joyal  title  in  1422,  but  his  authority  extended  over 
•only  a  small  area  England  held  most  oi  France, 
including  Pans.  Powerful  Burgundy,  under 
PHILIP  THE  GOOD,  was  allied  with  England  At 
this  dark  hour  appeared  JOAN  OF  ARC,  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  who  rallied  the  dauphin's  followers  and  in 
1429  stood  by  the  dauphin's  side  as  he  was  crowned 
at  Rheims  The  tide  turned  In  1435  Burgundy, 
though  exacting  exorbitant  concessions,  allied 
itself  with  France  (see  ARRAS.  TREATY  OF)  In 
1453  the  English  lost  their  last  hold  on  French  soil 
outside  CALAIS  It  was  left  for  Louis  XI  (1461-83) 
to  destroy  the  power  of  the  last  great  feudal  lords 
and  to  incorporate  into  the  royal  domain  almost  all 
of  present  France  He  was  aided  by  the  downfall 
(1477)  of  CHARLES  THE  BOLD  of  Burgundy  and  by 
the  extinction  of  the  ANUEVIN  dynasty  Brittany 
was  united  with  France  shortly  afterward  (see 
ANNE  OF  BRITTANY),  and  the  larger  part  of  the 
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fiefs  held  by  the  BOURBON  family  was  confiscated 
in  1527    Under  tho  reigna  (1483-1560)  of  CHARLES 
VIII,  Louis  XII,  FRANCIS  I,  HENRY  II,  and  FRAN- 
CIS II,   Franco  proved  its  amazing  recuperative 
powers  despite  the  heavy  drain  imposed  on  its 
resources  by  the  ITALIAN  WARS  (1494-1559)    This 
first  phase  of  the  imperialistic  struggle  between 
Franco  and  the  house  of  Hapsburg  ended  with  tho 
triumph   of  Hapsburg  Spam  in   the   Tieaty   of 
CATEAU-CAMBRKSIS     It  also  served  to  introduce 
the  Italian  Renaissance  into  France  (see  FRENCH 
ART,  FRENCH  LITERATURE)     At  the  same  time  the 
Reformation  gained  a  great  following  among  all 
classes  (soe  HU(.UENOTH)      In  1560  tne  rehgioua 
conflict  flared  up  in  the  first  of  the  ferocious  civil 
wars  (soe  RELIGION,  WARS  OF)  that  tore  France 
asunder  during  the  reigns  (1560--89)  of  the  last 
Valois  kings,  CHARLES  IX  and  HENRY  III     Tho 
Catholics,  led  by  the  ambitious  GUISE  family,  even- 
tually united  into  the  Catholic  LEAGUE  and  ob- 
tained  Spanish   support   against   the   Protestant 
Henry  of  Navarre,  designated  heir  of  Henry  III 
Navarre  was  supported  by  the  moderate  Catholics 
as  well  as  by  the  Protestants     He  defeated  the 
League    but   had   to   accept   Catholicism   before 
being   allowed    to   enter    long-beleaguered    Paris 
(1594)     As  HENRY  IV  he  became  the  first  Bourbon 
king  of  France.    With  his  great  minister,  SULLY. 
he  made  Franco  prosperous  again  and  encouraged 
French  explorers  in  Canada     His  assassination 
(1610)  by  a  Catholic  fanatic  marked  the  end  of  re- 
ligious tolerance  in  France  for  nearly  two  centuries 
Under  his  successor,  Louis  XIII,  and  during  the 
minority  of  Louis  XIV,  two  great  statesmen  shaped 
the  destinies  of  the  kingdom   Cardinal  RICHELIEU 
and  Cardinal  MAZARIN    They  led  France  to  victory 
in  the  THIRTY  YEARS  WAR  (1618-48),  which  Franco 
entered  openly  m  1635  on  th©  side  of  the  Protestant 
powers  against  Hapsburg  Austria  and  Spain    Aus- 
tria was  humbled  in  1648  (soe  WESTPHALIA,  PEACE 
OF),  Spain  in  1569  (so©  PYRENEES,  PEACE  OF  THE). 
At  home,   Richelieu  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  Mazarm  overcame  the  nobles  in 
the  wars  of  the  FRONDE    Louis  XIV,  aided  by  the 
genius  of  Jean  Baptiste  COLBERT  and  Francois 
Louvois,  completed  Mazarm's  work  of  centraliza- 
tion    He  raised  tho  position  of  the  kingship  to  a 
dignity    and    prestige    until    then    unknown    in 
France,  and  by  his  conquests  and  his  magnificence 
made  France  the  first  power  in  Europe  and  his 
court  at  VERSAILLES  the  cynosure  of  the  world 
Yet  his  passion  for  waifare  undermined  French  fi- 
nances and  his  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  de- 
populated whole  provinces     His  successes  m  the 
War  of  DEVOLUTION  (1667-68)  against  Spain  and 
the  Dutch  War  (see  DUTCH  WARS)  of  1672-78  in- 
spired all  Europe  with  fear  of  French  hegemony 
and  resulted  in  the  isolation  of  France    The  War  of 
the  GRAND  ALLIANCE  against  Louis  XIV  began  to 
turn  the  tide,  tho  War  of  the  SPANISH  SUCCESSION 
(1701-14),   though  it  did  not  end  with  a  clear 
victory  over  France,  marked  the  end  of  French  ex- 
pansion m  Europe    In  CANADA  and  LOUISIANA  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV  saw  the  height  of  French  power 
in  America    France,  at  the  end  of  Louis's  reign,  was 
exhausted  from  its  attempt  at  primacy,  yet  so 
great  was  its  latent  strength  and  wealth  that  it 
could — and  did — recover  prosperity  within  a  few 
years     The  existence  of  France  as  a  unified,  cen- 
tralized nation  and  as  a  world  power  must  be  dated 
from  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV 
The  Aneten  Rigwne  and  the  New  France    Louis  XV 
inherited   a   unified   France,    but   a   France  still 
dressed  in  patches  of  its  feudal  past     The  "abso- 
lute" power  of  the  king  was  hedged  in  by  a  stu- 
pendous multitude  of  dusty  charters  and  special 
privileges,   held   by  families,   guilds,   monopolies, 
communes,  and  provinces,  and  by  the  clergy  and 
nobles     In  N  France,  where  customary  law  pre- 
vailed, justice  varied  from  one  village  to  the  next 
Taxes,  though  onerous,  were  raised  inefficiently, 
partly  by  the  farmers  general  (see  FARMING,   IN 
TAXATION),  partly  by  the  state  Some  taxes  (e  g  ,  the 
wngtibme)   were  imposed  on  all   Frenchmen  ac- 
cording to  their  wealth ,  others  were  abitrary    Com- 
merce, based  on  MERCANTILISM,  was  hampered  by 
restrictive  regulations,   monopolies,  and  internal 
tariff    barriers      Government    bookkeeping    was 
chaotic    Colbert  had  reorganized  tho  administra- 
tion by  curtailing  the  power  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors and  by  creating  new  administrative  units, 
called  intendancies     The  mtondants  were  trusted 
civil  servants  who  carried  out  tho  policies  of  the 
central  government,  but  their  discretionary  powers 
were  wide    In  several  provinces,  notably  Brittany, 
the  local  assemblies  of  the  three  estates  persisted 
and  occasionally  proved  unruly  The  edicts  of  the 
king  himself  had  to  be  registered  by  the  often  in- 
tractable Parlement  of  Paris  (see  PARLBMBNT)    In 
the  complexities  of  civil,  administrative,  and  fiscal 
law  only  lawyers  found  their  profit    To  the  wealthy 
commercial  and  industrial  bourgeoisie,  who  had 
become  the  dominant  class  m  the  17th  and  18th 
cent ,  they  seemed  intolerable.   Free  trade  became 
the  rallying  cry  of  the  PHYSIOCRATS  and  of  such 
liberals  as  TURGOT.    Its  intellectual  counterpart, 
free  thought,  was  propagated  by  the  philosophers 
of  the  ENLIGHTENMENT    The  peasants,  though  by 


no  means  as  uniformly  poor  and  oppressed  as  is 
often  thought,  resented  their  tax  burden,  par- 
ticularly the  feudal  dues  and  services,  which  were 
slight  but  irritating    A  largo  proportion  of  farmers 
were  landowners  and  serfdom  had  virtually  disap- 
peared, but  this  fact  made  the  remaining  feudal 
privileges  the  more  intolerable    The  gieatest  para- 
dox of  18th-century  France  was  the  near-bank- 
ruptcy of  the  state  amid  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation     The  honest  administration  of  Cardinal 
FLBUHY  had  barely  extricated  France  from  the 
disastrous  failure  of  the  MISSISSIPPI  SCHEME,  when 
Louis  XV  plunged  into  the  WAR  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN 
SUCCESSION  and  the  SEVEN  YEARS  WAR    Not  only 
was  the  treasury  drained,  but  France  lost  its  em- 
pire m  India  and  North  America  and  its  prestige  in 
Europe     Turgot's  reforms  early  m  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI  wore  cut  short  in  1776    Still  hoping  to 
take  vengeance  on  England,  France  supported  the 
American  Revolution     All  French  liberals  hailed 
the  gesture,  but  not  its  result,  a  huge  political  debt 
In  1788  tho  government  was  bankrupt     NECKEU 
was  called  to  repair  the  irreparable,  and  the  States- 
General  wore  convoked  for  tho  first  time  smco 
Honry  IV     Thus  began  tho  upheaval  that  shook 
Europe  from  1789  to  1815  (see  FRENCH  REVOLU- 
TION, FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  WARS,  DIRECTORY, 
CONSULATE,  NAPOLEON  I)     Franco  executed  its 
king,  resisted  the  invasions  of  a  European  coalition, 
and  ridded  itself  of  the  REIGN  OF  TERROR  and  of 
ROBESPIERRE  only  to  fall  under  the  dictatorship  of 
a  victorious  general,  Bonaparte     From  the  Na- 
poleonic epic  nothing  remained  after  Waterloo  ex- 
cept a  powerful  legend     But  Napoleonic  adminis- 
tration and  law  (soo  CODE  NAPOLEON)  remained 
almost  unchanged  to  tho  present  day     Of  tho 
ancnen  regime,  nothing  survived 
Modern  France    Tho  French  Revolution  and  Na- 
poleon made  Franco  into  a  uniform,  bureaucratic 
state  and  brought  about  the  triumph  of  the  bour- 
geoisie    Tho  Congress  of   Vienna    (soo  VIENNA, 
CONGRESS  OF)  assigned  to  Franco  approximately 
its  present-day  boundaries  and  also  restored  King 
Louis  XVIII     Tho  king  joined  the  HOLY  ALLI- 
ANCE,  but  sought  a  moderate  and   conciliatory 
policy  at  home    Not  so  his  successor,  CHARLES  X, 
champion  of  tho  ultraroyalists     His  efforts  to  re- 
store absolutism  were  the  more  dangerous  because 
France  had  become  more  centralized     The  new 
bourgeoisie,  intending  to  reap  the  fruit  of  the  IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION,  joined  the  radical  Left  and 
ousted  Charles  X  in  the  JULY  REVOLUTION  of  1830 
The    July    Monarchy    (1830-48)     under     Loum 
PHILIPPE,  the  "citizen  king,"  was  a  frank  plutot- 
racy,  it  was  intolerable  to  the  new  urban  prole- 
tariat (particularly  in  Pans),  whose  rights  were  ig- 
nored, and  it  became  suspect  to  the  liberals  when 
Louis  Philippe  took  on  authoritarian  airs     The 
combined  forces  of  opposition  overthrew  the  July 
Monarchy  in  the  FEBRUARY  REVOLUTION  of  1848 
This  was  at  first  distinctly  radical,  but  the  Con- 
servative bourgeoisie  triumphed  in  the  JUNE  DAYS, 
and  in   Dec  ,    1848,   Louis   Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
nephew  of  Napoleon  I,  became  president  of  the 
Second   Republic      In    1852,   by  a  coup   d'etat, 
Bonaparte  became  emporor  as  NAPOLEON  III    He 
emulated  his  uncle's  autocratic  regime  at  home  and 
embarked  on  a  questionable  foreign  policy  and  on 
adventurous  but  unrewarding  wars     The  Second 
Empire  was,  however,  a  period  of  colonial  expan- 
sion and  of  material  prosperity    In  1863  Napoleon 
instituted  a  more  liberal  and  democratic  govern- 
ment   His  rule  ended  disastrously  in  the  FRANCO- 
PRUSSIAN  WAR  (1870-71)     Alsace  and  Lorraine 
were  lost  to  France  until  1918    The  third  Republic 
(1871-1940)  was  born  and  ended  in  defeat   After 
the  suppression   by  the  provisional  government 
under  Adolpho  THIEHS  of  the  COMMUNE  OF  PARIS 
(1871),  Marshal  MACMAHON,  a  royalist  sympa- 
thizer, was  elected  president  (1873)     But  for  tho 
intransigence  of  Henri,  comte  de  CHAMBOHD  (the 
legitimist  pretender),  France  might  again  have  be- 
come a  monarchy    A  republican  constitution  was 
finally  adopted  in  1875    The  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment (the  chamber  of  deputies  and  the  senate)  wore 
characterized  by  their  multiparty  composition    As 
the  various  parties  combined,  separated,  and  recom- 
bmed  into  political  blocs,  cabinets  succeeded  each 
other  in  quick  succession    After  the  rapid  rise  and 
fall  of  General  BOULANGER,  the  stability  of  France 
was  once  more  shaken  by  the  DREYFUS  AFFAIR, 
which  discredited  the  monarchists  and  reactionaries 
and  brought  tho  anticlerical  but  otherwise  moderate 
Radical  Socialists  to  power     Socialism,  led  by 
GXJESDE  and  JAUREB,  rose  as  a  major  force,  but  its 
pacifism  antagonized   the  considerable  body  of 
Frenchmen  to  whom  revenge  upon  Germany  seemed 
the  foremost  duty    In  foreign  policy  the  years  be- 
fore 1914  were  marked  by  continuing  French  co- 
lonial expansion  in  Africa  and  Asia.   This  brought 
France  into  conflict  with  Great  Britain  (see  FA- 
SHODA  INCIDENT)  and  later  with  Germany  (see 
MOROCCO)      Eventually,  France,  England,  and 
Russia  allied  themselves  to  balance  the  German- 
Austrian- Italian  combination  (see  TRIPLE  ALLI- 
ANCE AND  TRIPLE  ENTKNTB)    In  the  First  WORLD 
WAR  (1914-18)  France  claimed  the  major  share  of 
the  Allied   victory   and  CLEMENCEAU  was  the 
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outstanding  leader  At  the  Pans  Peace  Conference 
(seeVERBAiLLES,  TREATY  OF),  France  obtained  sat- 
isfaction, but  its  failure  to  honor  its  WAR  DEBTS  to 
the  United  States  and  its  occupation  (1923-25)  of 
the  RUHR  when  Germany  failed  to  pay  REPARA- 
TIONS cost  France  some  of  its  popularity  m  America 
Outstanding  among  French  political  figures  of  the 
1920s  were  POINCAR£,  HBRRIOT,  and  BRIAND 
At  the  DISARMAMENT  CONFERENCE  France  insisted 
on  French  security  against  possible  German  ag- 
gression The  economic  crisis  of  1929  hit  France 
severely,  and  politics  were  envenomed  by  scandals 
such  as  the  STAVIBKY  AFFAIR  A  coalition  of 
Socialists,  Radical  Socialists,  and  Communists  won 
the  elections  of  1936  and  the  first  Popular  Front 
government  under  L6on  BLUM  effected  many  so- 
cial and  economic  reforms  Conservative  opposi- 
tion undid  much  of  its  work  dunng  a  succession  of 
increasingly  less  radical  Popular  Front  govern- 
ments Edouard  DALAWKR  capped  the  appease- 
ment policy  towaid  Nazi  Germany  and  1'ascist 
Italy  and  Spain  by  making  France  a  party  to  the 
MUNICH  PACT  (1938)  After  the  outbreak  (1939) 
of  the  Second  WORLD  WAR  he  was  replaced  by  Paul 
REYNAUU  In  May-June,  1940,  France  was  igno- 
mimoualy  defeated  by  Germany  Marshal  PETAIN, 
who  signed  the  armistice,  became  head  of  the  reac- 
tionary VICHY  GOVERNMENT  winch  had  authority 
over  the  unoccupied  part  of  Franco  and  which  be- 
came a  German  tool  In  the  meantime  Gen  Charles 
de  GAULLE  proclaimed,  from  London,  the  con- 
tinued resistance  of  the  "Free  French"  to  Germany 
At  first  a  small  group,  the  Free  French  grew  in 
prestige  after  the  success  of  their  forces  in  SIHIA, 
Madagascar,  and  North  Africa  The  Allied  inva- 
sion (Nov  ,  1942)  of  North  Afnca  resulted  (194.3) 
in  the  establishment  of  a  pi  ovisional  Fiench  gov- 
ernment  at  Algiers  and  in  the  total  occupation  of 
Metropolitan  France  by  Geiman  troops  De 
Gaulle  s  government  moved  to  Pans  after  its 
liberation  (Aug  ,  1944)  and  was  subsequently  rec- 
ognized by  the  Allies  By  the  end  of  1945  the 
Allies  had  expelled  the  Germans  from  France 
Franco  had  suffered  considerable  damage  in  the 
brief  campaign  of  1010  Gorman  occupation  was 
extremely  costly  and  oppressive  Thousands  were 
executed  and  hundieds  of  thousands-  worked  as 
slave  laborers  in  Germany  In  the  liberation  of 
France,  Free  French  military  forces  as  well  as  the 
Forces  of  the  Interior  -the  armed  lesistance  within 
F  ranee—  took  a  heroic  and  invaluable  part  Scveie 
Allied  bombings  pieteded  the  invasion  of  Noi- 
rnandv  (June  6,  1944),  the  liberation  campaign  it- 
self ranged  much  additional  ruin  In  1945  French 
economy  was  virtually  at  a  standstill  Inflation 
and  the  black  market  seemed  insuperable  prob- 
lems Politically,  France  was  leduced  to  a  second- 
rate  power,  although  it  became  one  of  the  five 
great  powers  in  the  United  Nations  and  shared  in 
the  occupation  of  Geimany  Howovei,  France 
rallied  once  more  With  Ameiic.m  aid  (see  EUHO- 
PbAN  RECOVERY  PUOORAM),  Frenth  economy 
seemed,  at  least  on  the  surface,  to  have  substan- 
tially lecoveied  bv  1949  Immediately  aftei  the 
liberation,  the  Socialist  and  Communist  parties 
dominated  the  scene,  and  a  considerable  pait  of 
Frenth  economy  was  nationalized  After  1947  a 
piogressivc  Catholic  party — the  Popular  Republi- 
can Movement — emerged  and  with  the  moderate 
wing  of  the  Socialists  held  the  inajonty  The 
rightist  elements  joined  in  opposition  under  De 
Gaulle  The  Fouith  Republic  began  officially  in 
Dec  ,  I91b,  when  the  new  constitution  came  into 
effect  The  constitution  reorganized  the  fricnch 
Empire  and,  for  Franco  itself,  established  a  paiha- 
ment  composed  of  a  national  assembly  and  of  a 
much  weakened  upper  house,  called  the  council  of 
the  republic  France  joined  (1948)  m  an  alliance 
with  Gieat  Britain,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Luxembourg,  and  in  1948  adhered  to  the  NORTH 
ATLANTIC  TREATY  A  fine  geogiaphio  study  is 
Jean  Brunhes,  Geographie  humaine  de  la  France  (2 
vols  ,  1920-26)  For  early  French  historians,  see 
Auguste  Molinier,  Lta  sources  de  I'histoire  de  France 
(6  vols,  1901-0)  Jules  MICHELET,  though  in 
many  ways  outdated,  IH  still  regarded  bv  man\  as 
the  greatest  of  French  historians  Among  iccent 
genoial  histories  of  Franco,  those  edited  by  Ernest 
LAVISSE  and  Gabriel  HANOTAUX  are  outstanding 
A  monumental  multivolumo  work  is  the  National 
History  of  France,  edited  by  F  Funck-Brontano 
(Eng  tr  still  in  progress,  191 3-)  Short  general 
histories  include  those  by  Victor  Duruy  (1889,  in 
Fr  ,  seveial  Kng  trs ) ,  A  M  Robinson  Duclaux 
(1918,  in  Eng  ) ,  Jacques  Bamville  (Eng  tr  ,  1920) , 
Charles  Seignobos  (Eng  tr  ,  1933),  and  Albert 
Gu6rard  (1946,  in  Eng  )  See  also  J  S  C  Bridge. 
History  of  France  from  the  Death  of  Louis  XI  (4 
vols  ,  1921-29)  Authors  of  important  historical 
works  on  France  are,  for  the  medieval  period, 
Achille  LUCHAIRE  and  FUBTEL  DE  COULANOES,  for 
the  17th  cent ,  VOLTAIRE,  for  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  Napoleon  I,  Hippolyte  TAINE,  Alphonae 
AULARD,  Albert  MATHIEZ,  and  Fr6deric  MASSON, 
for  the  history  of  the  working  class,  Emile  LEVAS- 
SEUR,  for  cultural  history,  Alfred  RAMUAUD  See 
Emile  Bourgeois,  History  of  Modern  France  (2  vols , 
1019) ,  S.  fi.  Clough,  France,  a  History  of  National 
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Economic*,  1789-19S9  (1939);  D.  W.  Brogan, 
France  under  the  Republic  (1940) 

Francesca,  Piero  delta*  see  PIERO  DELLA  FRANCESCA 

Franceses  da  Rimini  (frans?'sku  da  rl'mlne,  Itul 
francha'ska  da  re'mSn§),  13th  cent ,  daughter  of 
Guido  da  Polenta  of  Ravenna  She  was  married 
by  proxy  to  Giovanni  Malatesta,  the  Lame,  lord 
of  Rimini,  the  proxy  was  Giovanni's  young  and 
handsome  brother,  Paolo,  who  became  Francesca' s 
lover  Giovanni,  discovering  their  guilt,  killed 
them  This  story  was  immortalized  by  Dante  in 
the  Divine  Comedy  and  is  also  the  subject  of  works 
by  Stephen  Phillips,  Leigh  Hunt,  Silvio  Pelhco, 
and  D'Annunzio,  of  a  symphonic  poem  by  Tchai- 
kovsky, and  of  paintings  by  Ingres,  Cabanel, 
Watts,  Ary  Scheffer,  and  others 

Franceschi,  Piero  de'   see  PIERO  DELLA  FRANC  ESCA 

Franceschim,  Baldassare  (baldas-sa'ru  franchaskfi'- 
n6),  1611-89,  Florentine  painter,  pupil  of  his  father, 
an  alabaster  sculptor  His  works  me  hide  the  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin,  a  fresco  (Church  of  the  An- 
nunziata,  Florence) ,  paintings  in  the  Niccohm 
Chapel,  Church  of  Santa  Croce,  Florence,  St  John 
the  Evangelist  (Church  of  Santa  Chiara,  Volterra), 
and  Madonna  and  Child  (Walters  Art  Gall, 
Baltimore) 

Franceschim,  Marcantomo  (markanto'nvo),  1648- 
1729,  Italian  painter  of  the  Bolognese  school  One 
of  his  finest  works,  a  fresco  representing  episodes  in 
the  history  of  the  republic,  painted  for  the  Council 
Palat  e  at  Genoa,  was  desti  oved  Among  the  best  of 
his  extant  works  are  the  t  upolu  and  <  eilmg  ftescoes 
and  an  altarpiecc,  The  Death  of  Joseph,  in  the 
Church  of  Corpus  Domini,  Bologna,  damaged  m 
the  Second  World  War,  frescoes  in  the  Pallavuini 
and  Durazzo  palaces,  Genoa,  and  the  Annuncia- 
tion (Bologna) 

Francesco  di  Stefano   *ee  PEBELLINO,  IL 

Frances  Xavier  Cabnm,  Saint  see  CABRINI,  SAINT 
FRANCES  XAVIER 

Franche-Comte  (frish-kOtft')  or  Free  County  of 
Burgundy,  legion  and  former  piovmce,  K  Fiance 
It  is  now  administratively  divided  into  Haute- 
Sa6ne.  Doubs,  and  Jura  depts  The  JURA  mts  , 
which  form  its  border  with  Switzerland,  are  in  the 
east,  the  Vosges  mts  rise  in  the  north  The  DOUBS 
and  the  upper  Sacmc  are  the  chief  rivers  Franche- 
Comte  is  largely  an  agneultuial  region,  with  stock 
raising  and  dairying  in  the  Jura,  which  has  dense 
pine  forests  and  extensive  grazing  lands  The  chief 
industrial  products  are  clocks,  watches,  machines, 
and  plastics  D61e  was  the  capital  until  1670, 
BFSANCON,  which  until  1648  was  not  politically  a 
part  of  Franche-Comte,  was  the  later  capital  and 
remains  the  chief  city  Other  towns  are  MONT- 
BELIARD,  which  also  has  a  separate  history,  Lona- 
le-Saumer,  and  Saint-Claude  Originally  comprised 
m  the  First  Kingdom  of  BUHC.UNDY,  the  territory 
was  united  in  the  9th  cent  as  the  Free  County  of 
Burgundy,  or  Francho-Comtfe,  a  fief  held  from  the 
kings  of  Transjurane  Burgundy,  later  (93V-1032) 
kings  of  AKLES  With  Aries  it  passed  (1034)  to  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  but  the  allegianco  was  gen- 
erally tenuous,  and  for  six  and  a  half  centuries 
Franche-Comte  was  perpetually  invaded  and  con- 
tested by  France,  Germany,  Burgundy,  Switzer- 
land, and  Spam  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, acquired  Franche-Comte  by  marriage,  but 
after  the  defeat  and  death  (1477)  of  CHARLES  THE 
BOLD  it  passed  to  Archduke  Maximilian  (later 
Emperor  Maximilian  I),  who  gave  it  to  his  son, 
Philip  I  of  Spam  Governed  by  native  officials  and 
by  its  P\RLEMENT  at  D61e,  it  enjoyed  relative  au- 
tonomy under  the  Spanish  crown  The  Wars  of 
Religion  (16th  cent  )  resulted  in  the  occupation  by 
Franco  of  the  fortified  towns  In  the  Thirty  Years 
War  tho  countiy  was  laid  waste  first  by  the  Cath- 
olics under  Gallas,  then  by  the  Protestants  under 
Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar  Louis  XIV  conquered 
Francho-Conite  in  1068  and  again  m  1674  and  ob- 
tained ita  cession  from  Spain  in  lf>78  Though  tho 
pai  lenient  continued  to  function  after  its  transfer 
(1070)  to  Besancon,  the  provincial  legislature  was 
abolished,  and  Franche-Comte  became  an  integral 
part  of  Franco 

Franchere,  Gabnel  (gabrcW  frftshcV),  1786-1863, 
American  fur  trader,  b  Montreal  He  entered  the 
service  of  Pacific  Jur  Company  for  the  venture  in 
founding  the  post  of  ASTORIA  on  the  Columbia  river 
and  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  expedition  who 
went  to  the  Pacific  coast  bv  sea  in  the  Tonquin 
He  was  a  busy  member  of  the  enterprise  and  wrote 
one  of  the  most  valuable  rec  ords  of  it  in  his  Relation 
d'nn  voyage  a  la  cote  du  Nord  Quest  (1820,  Eng  tr  , 
Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northwest  Coast, 
1854)  When  the  post  was  sold  to  the  North  West 
Company,  ho  entered  the  employ  of  that  concern 
and  made  an  overland  trip  to  Montreal  m  1814  In 
1834  ho  became  agent  of  tho  Amenc  an  Fur  Com- 
pany at  Sault  Ste  Marie,  and  after  1839  ho  was  in 
business  for  himself  He  was  called  to  Washington 
to  confer  on  the  matter  of  ownership  of  Oregon 
when  British-U  S  tension  over  the  question  was 
great  m  the  mid- 1840s 

Franchet  d'Esperey,  Louis  Felix  Mane  Owe'  faleks' 
mnr6'  frasha'  dapiira'),  1856-1942,  marshal  of 
France  He  commanded  the  French  5th  Army  in 
the  battle  of  the  Marne  m  1914,  the  Army  of  the 
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East  in  1916,  and  the  Army  of  the  North  m  1917 
In  June,  1918,  he  took  command  at  Salonica,  where 
the  Allies  were  stalled  He  brilliantly  accomplished 
the  downfall  of  the  Bulgarian  armies  and  led  the 
Allies  to  victory  in  the  Balkans 

franchise,  a  right  specifically  conferred  by  the  gov- 
ernment, especially  the  privilege  conferred  by  the 
municipality  of  using  its  streets  to  supply  public 
utilities,  such  as  electricity,  telephone,  and  street 
cars  or  buses.  Franchises  may  not  be  revoked  with- 
out tho  consent  of  the  grantee  unless  so  stipulated 
in  the  contract  They  may  be  forfeited  by  the 
grantees'  violation  of  terms,  and  the  government 
may  take  back  granted  rights  by  eminent  domain 
proceedings  with  tender  of  just  compensation 
Franchises  are  subject  to  reasonable  policing 
Everything  not  specifically  granted  m  a  franchise 
is  interpreted  as  not  granted  Franchise  provisions 
usually  include  tenure,  compensation  to  the  grant- 
or, the  services,  rates,  and  extensions,  labor  and 
strike  regulations,  capitalization,  and  reversion  to 
the  grantor  In  politics,  the  franchise  is  the  right 
to  vote  In  the  United  States,  the  states,  with  some 
restrictions  from  the  Federal  Constitution,  govern 
the  qualifications  of  voters  By  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  amendments,  states  cannot  deny 
suffrage  to  male  residents  over  21  years  of  age  "on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude  "  The  Nineteenth  Amendment  confers 
suffrage  upon  women 

Francia  (fran'cha),  c  1450-1517,  Italian  painter, 
goldsmith,  and  medalist  of  the  oarlv  Bolognese 
school,  whose  real  name  was  Francesco  Raibolmi 
Until  the  age  of  40  ho  was  famous  chiefly  as  a  gold- 
smith and  engraver  of  nielli  and  of  dies  for  medals 
His  first  paintings,  such  as  the  Madonna  Enthroned 
(Bologna)  and  fit  Stephin  (Borghese  Palace, 
Rome),  show  the  influence  of  Lorenzo  Costa,  with 
whom  he  worked  for  a  time  His  later  works  reflec  t 
that  of  Perugino  and  Raphael  Among  the  most 
noted  are  Crucifixion  (Louvre),  Madonna  and 
Saints  and  Pieta  (National  Gall  ,  London) ,  and 
Assumption  (Chun  h  of  San  Frediano,  Luc  c  a) 
Others  include  Head  of  the  Virgin  (Pa  Acad  of  the 
Fine  Arts),  \Tadonna  (Gardner  Mua  ,  Boston),  a 
portrait  of  Fedengo  Gonzaga  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) , 
Madonna  and  Child  (National  Gall  of  Art,  Wash- 
ington, DC)  See  studies  by  J  M  Ady  (1881)  and 
G~C  Williamson  (1907) 

Francia,  Jose  Gaspar  Rodriguez  (hosa'  gaspar'  rod- 
re'gas  fum'sya),  1766  1840,  dictator  of  Paraguay 
and  creator  of  its  national  independence,  known  as 
El  Supremo  Incorruptible,  of  superior  cultural 
attainments  for  his  epoch,  he  took  part  in  the  blood- 
loss  revolution  against  Spain  (1811),  waa  first  con- 
sul, finally  declared  himself  dictator  in  1814,  and 
ruled  until  his  death  He  limited  the  power  of  the 
Church  and  kept  the  aristocracy  in  subjection  He 
was  harsh  with  his  enemies  and  intransigent  with 
foreigners  Cutting  off  Paraguay  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  limiting  trade  to  his  personal  super- 
vision he  gained  international  ill  will  but  effec- 
tively stimulated  the  growth  of  local  industry  and 
agriculture  See  E  L  White,  El  Supremo  (1910) 

Franciabigio  (fran"c  habe'jo),  1482-1525,  Florentine 
painter,  whose  leal  name  was  Francesco  di  Cristo- 
fano  Bigi  In  the  Convent  of  the  Sorvi,  Florence, 
Franciabigio  painted  The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin, 
his  masterpiece,  which  he  mutilated  because  tho 
friars  uncovered  the  painting  before  its  completion. 
He  collaborated  with  his  master,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
on  The  Deiwture  of  John  the  Baptist  for  the  Desert 
and  The  Meeting  of  the  Baptist  unth  Jesus  (Convent 
dello  Scalzo)  Other  works  arc  the  fresco,  The 
Triumph  of  Cicero  (Poggio  a  Caiano,  near  Flor- 
em  e) ,  and  several  remarkable  portraits  of  young 
men,  me  ludmg  one  in  the  National  Gallery,  Lon- 
don, and  one  in  the  National  Gullcrv  of  Art,  Wash- 
ington, 1)  C  He  was  at  his  best  in  portraiture 

Francis,  Saint,  or  Saint  Francis  of  Asstsi  (uscVze), 
1 1827-122<>,  founder  of  the  Franc  isoans,  one  of  tho 
greatest  of  Christian  saints,  b  Assisi,  Umbria, 
Italy  His  baptismal  name  vsus  Giovanni  (John), 
his  father's  name  was  Pietro  di  Bernardone,  from 
his  birth  Giov  anni  di  Bernardone  was  <  ailed  Fran- 
cesco  (Francis)  [Ital  ,-=  frenchman],  because  his 
father  was  a  frequent  and  recent  traveler  in  France 
The  name  Franc  is  (and  its  equivalents  in  other 
languages)  owes  its  great  popularity  to  St  Francis 
and  those  named  after  him,  for  before  him  it  was  a 
name  rarely  given  Pietro  di  Bernardone  was  a 
wealthy  merchant,  and  his  son's  early  life  was 
ordinal  y  The  20-year  old  Franc  is  was  taken  pris- 
oner in  a  battle  between  Assiw  and  Perugia  and 
spent  a  vear  in  prison  in  Perugia  Two  years  after 
his  return  he  set  out  for  the  wars  in  Apulia,  but  ill- 
ness forced  him  home  again  He  now  underwent  a 
c  onversmn  which  turned  him  from  the  worldly  (but 
i  ertamly  not  riotous)  life  he  had  been  leading  He 
became  markedly  devout  aud  ascetic,  exchanged 
his  gay  clothes  for  rags,  and  went  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome  (I20o)  A  aeries  of  events  now  revealed 
strikingly  the  characteristics  that  Francis  was 
always  to  exemplify  humility,  love  of  absolute 
poverty,  singular  devotion  to  other  men,  and 
joyous  religious  fervor  In  1209  as  he  was  hearing 
Mass,  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  (Mat 
10  7-10)  bidding  his  apostles  to  go  forth  on  their 
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mission  struck  Francis  as  a  call.  So  he  set  out,  still 
a  layman,  to  preach,  when  a  little  group  had 
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declared  *ar  on  NAPOLEON  I,  who  was  then  in- 
volved in  difficulties  in  Spain.    Francis's  brother, 


gathered  about  Ttnmf~they  went  to  Home  to  see  the     Archduke  CHABLBS,  defeated  Napoleon  at  Aspern. 
"~     ^  ^       iralpermis-     but  was  crushed  at  Wagram.    Napoleon  entered 


pope  (INNOCENT  III),  who  gave  them  oral  , 

sion  to  live  m  the  manner  Francis  had  chosen 
Thus  began  the  Franciscan  order  of  friars,  an 
entirely  new  type  of  order  m  the  Church.  They 
wandered  about  Umbna  and  through  Italy  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  working  to  pay  for  their  very  simple 
needs  The  expansion  of  the  friars  was  amazing 
In  1212  St  CLAHF  began  to  follow  St  Francis,  and 
the  Poor  Clares  (Second  Order  of  St  Francis)  were 
established  Fram  us  not  only  sent  the  brothers 
abroad  but  went  himself — to  Dalmatia,  to  France, 
to  Spam,  and  m  1219-20  to  the  Holy  Land  On  his 
way  to  Palestine  he  stopped  at  Danuetta  and 
preached  to  the  sultan  A  growing  dissension  m  his 
order  retailed  him  from  Palestine,  and  after  his 
return  (1221)  a  great  assembly  was  held  at  the 
little  t  Impel  of  the  Porzmncola  near  ABSISI,  with 
which  I1  rancis's  career  was  closely  identified  There 
the  saint  laid  down  his  active  leadership  of  the 


Vienna  and  imposed  on  Francis  the  Treaty  of 
SCBONBRUNN.  In  1810  Francis  consented  to  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  MAKIX  Louisa,  to  Na- 
poleon This  marriage  was  arranged  largely  by 
MBTTBBNICH,  who  throughout  Francis's  reign  re- 
mained the  dominant  figure  in  Austrian  politics 
In  Aug  ,  1813,  Francis  joined  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
England  in  their  war  against  Napoleon  He  pre- 
sided (1814-16)  over  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (see 
VIENNA.  CONGRESS  OF),  in  which  Austria,  after  all 
its  humiliations,  emerged  as  the  leading  power  in 
Europe  Francis  was  one  of  the  chief  architects  of 
the  HOLY  ALLIANCE  The  events  of  the  first  part 
of  his  reign  shaped  the  reactionaiy  views  of  his 
later  years  Though  eclipsed  by  Metternich,  he 
was  a  capable  rulor  He  was  succeeded  by  hw  son 
Ferdinand  See  W  C  Langsam,  Francis  the  Good 
the  Education  of  an  Emperor,  1768-J7M  (1949) 


ordei,  for  it  was  now,  he  felt,  too  unwieldy  to    Francis  I,   1494-1547,  king  of  France  (1516-47), 


toniinand      He  continued  his  preaching  and  the 
composition  of  his  rule  and  sponsored  the  Fran- 
cist  an  tortianes  (third  order  of  St   *  ram  is)     Two 
vears  before  his  death  (1224)  occurred  the  most 
famous  of  the  wonderful  events  of  his  life     He  re- 
ceived the  STIGMA'IA    as  he  prayed  on  the  Monte 
della  Verna,  he  had  a  vision  and  was  afflicted  with 
the  wounds  of  the  Crucifixion,  from  which  he  suf- 
fered for  the  rest  of  his  hfo    The  objec  tive  reality 
of  these  wounds  is  so  well  testified  that  the  most 
critical  of  modern  s<  holars  accept  it     *  rancis  died 
Oct.  3,   1226,  and  was  mourned  throughout  the 
country    Two  \ears  latei  Pope  GREGORY  IX,  who 
had  boon  his  patron  and  friend,  canonized  him,  his 
foastisOtt  4    The  sources  for  the  life  of  St  I1  ram  is 
are  two  lives  by  THOMIS  o>  CELANO  and  the  bi- 
ography by  St    BONAVENTURI-      Later  medieval 
works  are  the  Leotnda  tnam  aociorum  and  the 
Speculum  perfictwmt    Fortunately  there  is  another 
work,  which,  by  no  means  biographical  or  historical, 
gives  unequaled  insight  into  the  personality  of  the 
saint  and  hus  companions,  this  is  the  Italian  Ftoretti 
d»  tian  Francesco  | little  flowers  of  St    Francis],  a 
eenes  of  short  ane<  dotes     From  the  FtorMi  come 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  stories?  of  St   t  rancis, 
and  thev  exemplify  in  the  most  simple  form  hia  love 
of  nature  and  of  man,  a  love  so  great  that  he 
preached  one  time  to  the  buds  at  Alviano     His 
spirit  breathes  too  in  the  CatUtco  del  sole  (hymn  of 
the  sun],  which  he  may  have  written,  and  in  the 
rules  for  his  orders    Artistic  and  literary  represen- 
tations of  St  Fram  is  are  innumerable ,  the  churches 
of  Assiai  contain  man\  famous  paintings,  e  g  ,  bv 
Giotto     in  the  early  20th  cent   the  documents  of 
St   Francis's  life  became  tho  object  of  an  analysis 
modeled  on  the  scriptural  higher  criticism,  it  was 
even  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  some  that  St 
Francis  never  lived     Those  studies  are  now  \  alue- 
less,  bet  ause  of  the  great  advances  in  medieval  his- 
tory made  since  1920     There  are  many  biogra- 
phies, e  g  ,  that  of  G    K    Chesterton     See  also 
Father  Cuthbert,  .S<  Francis  of  A«»w  (1933) 
Francis  I,   1708-65,  emperor   (1745-05),  duke  of 
Lorraine  (1729-37),  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  (1737- 
65)      He  succeeded   his  father  in   Lorraine,   but 
agreed  (1715)  to  cede  his  duchy  to  Stanislaus  I  of 
Poland  in  exchange  for  the  right  of  succession  to 
Tuscany  (see  POLISH  SUCCESSION,  WAR  op  TH*,) 
He  married  (1730)  MAKIA  THERESA,  heireas  of  all 
Hapsburg  lands     In  1737  the  last  Medici  ruler  of 
Tuscany  died    Francis  succeeded  him  and  carried 
out  seveidl  long-needed  reform*     In  1740  Maria 
Theresa  entered  into  her  inheritance,  which  was 
immediately  contested  in  the  War  of  the  AUSTRIAN 
SUCCESSION  (1740  48)  by  an  alliance  headed  by 
Frederick  II  of  Prussia    In  the  separate  Treaty  of 
Dresden    (1745;    between    Frederick    and    Maria 
Theresa,  Frederick  promised  his  vote  in  the  im- 
perial  election   for    Francis,   who   was  promptly 
elected  emperor  to  succeed  CHARLES  VII    Francis 
I  took  little  part  in  the  goveinmnnt,  which  was  in 
the  hands  of  Maria  Theresa  and  of  Kaumtz    The 
founder  of  the  house  of  Hups  burg-Lorraine,  he 
was  succeeded  as  emperor  by  his  eldest  son,  Joseph 
II,  and  as  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  by  his  younger 
son,  Leopold  (later  Emperor  Leopold  II) 
Francis  II,  1768-1835,  last  emperor  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  (1792-1806),  first  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria (as  Franciw  1,  1804-35),  king  of  Bohemia  and 
of  Hungary  (1792-1835)     He  succeeded  his  father, 
Leopold  II,  and  was  immediately  faced  with  the 
problem  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  was  to 
take  the  life  of  his  aunt,  Marie  Antoinette    Francis 
became  involved  m  the  FRICNCH  REVOLUTIONARY 
WARS.    His  armies  weie  defeated  by  Napoleon 


known  as  Francis  of  Angouldme  before  he  suc- 
ceeded his  cousin  and  father-ui-law,  Louis  XII 
He  resumed  the  ITALIAN  W^RS,  beginning  his 
reign  with  the  recovery  of  Milan  through  the  bril- 
liant victory  at  Mangnano  (1515)  A  candidate 
for  the  imperial  crown  (1519),  he  was  defeated  by 
Empeior  CHARLES  V,  whose  supremacy  in  Europe 
Francis  was  to  contest  in  four  wars  In  1520 
Irancis  tried  to  secure  the  support  of  Henry  VIII 
of  England  bv  the  interview  of  the  FIELD  OF  THE 
CLOTH  o*  GOLD  Though  put  off  by  Henry  with 
vague  promises,  he  began  his  first  war  against  the 
emperor  (1521  25)  He  was  defeated  at  La  Bicocca 
(1522)  and  at  Pa  via  (1525),  where  he  was  captured 
Having,  in  his  own  words,  '  lost  all  save  life  and 
honor,"  Francis  regained  his  freedom  by  consenting 
to  the  Treaty  of  Madi  id  ( I62t>) ,  he  renounced  his 
claims  m  Italy,  agieod  to  surrender  Burgundy  to 
the  emperor,  and  abandoned  the  suzerainty  of 
Flanders  and  Artois  Resolved  to  violate  a  treaty 
signed  under  fitness,  Francis  created  the  League 
of  Cognac  (1620)  with  Pope  Clement  VII,  Henry 
VIII,  Venice,  and  Horenoe  and  commenced  his 
second  war  against  Charles  (1527-29)  It  ended, 
unfavorably  for  Francis,  with  the  Treaty  of 
Cambrai  (see  CAMBKAI,  TREATY  OK),  which  left 
Burgundy  to  France  but  otheiwise  duplicated  the 
Treaty  of  Madrid  Francis  fulfilled  its  terms  and, 
largely  through  the  influence  of  Anne  de  MONT- 
MORKNCY,  kept  peace  until  1536,  when  he  invaded 
Savoy  and  Piedmont  in  a  third  attempt  to  regain 
Milan  Charles  retorted  by  invading  Provence, 
and  in  1538  a  10-year  tiuco  was  arranged  at  Nice 
In  1542,  with  the  support  of  SULEIMAN  I  of  Turkey, 
Francis  for  the  fourth  time  attacked  the  emperor, 
who  allied  himself  (1543)  with  Henry  VIII.  Fran- 
cis's victory  at  Ceresole  (1544)  was  offset  by  the 
allied  invasion  of  trance  in  the  same  year  By 
the  Treaty  of  Crepy  (1544)  Francis  restored  peace 
with  the  emperor  and  relinquished  his  claims  to 
Naples,  Flandei  H,  and  Artois  Peace  with  England 
(1546)  oonfumed  the  loss  of  Boulogne  Despite 
Francis's  failures,  his  reign  was  a  bulliant  period 
His  CONCORDAT  with  the  pope  and  his  alliance 
with  SWITZERLAND  (both  in  t5U>)  were  positive 
achievements  His  alliance  with  Turkey,  his  anti- 
Hapsbutg  policy,  and^his  interest  in  Canada,  which 
Jacques  CART/KB  was  exploring,  became  the  tra- 
ditional trench  foreign  policy  foi  two  centimes. 
Francis's  absolutist  leanings,  his  persecution  of 
Piotestants  and  WALDBNBES  (1545),  his  ruinous 
expenditures  for  foreign  wars,  and  the  prodigality 
of  his  court  foieshaclowod  some  aspects  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV  However,  Francis  lacked 
Louis's  firmness  of  puipoue  and  was  easily  in- 
fluenced by  his  successive  ministers  and  mistresses 
and  by  his  mother,  LOUISE  OF  SAVOY  Bold,  un- 
scrupulous, talented,  and  dissolute,  Francis  was 
the  typical  Renaissance  monarch  In  his  reign, 
the  French  Renaissance  saw  its  fullest  develop- 
ment Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Cellini,  and  Andrea  cfel 
Sarto  worked  at  his  court  Francis  and  his  sister, 
MAKUVRET  OK  NAVARRE,  were  the  patrons  of 
RAB»LAI«,  MAROT,  and  BUDE,  he  also  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  COLLEGE  DE  FRANCE  The  com- 
poser, JOSCJUIN  DEB  PRES  died  and  the  poets  of  the 
PLEIADE  were  born  during  his  reign  The  sculptor 
Jean  GOUJON  rivaled  the  Italians  without  i  mi  tat- 


ing  them.  The  most  peirnanent  monuments  to 
Francis's  icign,  however,  are  the  chateaux  of  the 
Loire,  notably  CHAMBORD,  and  the  royal  residence 
at  FoNTAiNfcBLEAu  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Henry  II  See  biography  by  Francis  Hackett 
(1935),  J.  S  C  Budge,  A  History  of  France  from 

.,    .._, the  Death  of  Lout*  XI,  Vol.  V  (1936). 

Bonaparte,  by  the  Treaty  of  CAMPO  FORMIO  (1797)  Francis  H,  1644-60,  king  of  France  (1559-60),  son 
he  ceded  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France  but  of  Henry  II  and  Catherine  de'  Medici  He  mar- 
obtained  Venetia  and  Dalmatia  In  1798  he  joined  ned  (1558)  Mary  Queen  of  Soots  (Mary  Stuart), 
the  Second  Coalition  against  France,  was  again  de-  and  during  his  brief  reign  the  government  was  in 
feated,  and  m  the  Treaty  of  Lunfiville  (1801)  con-  the  hands  of  her  uncles,  Fiancois  and  Charles  de 
sented  to  the  virtual  dissolution  of  the  HOLY  Re-  GUISE  Their  ruthless  persecution  of  Proteatant- 
MAN  EMPIRE,  which  was  formally  ended  (1806)  ism  led  to  the  conspiracy  of  AMBOIMJ  During 
after  the  Austrian  rout  at  AUBTEBLITZ  (see  also  Francis's  reign  French  Protestantism,  became 
PRMJHHURG,  TKEATY  or)  Francis  had  assumed  the  a  political  force  Francis  was  succeeded  by  his 
title  emperor  of  Austria  m  1804  In  1809  he  again  brother,  Charles  IX. 


Frauds  1, 1777-1880,  king  of  the  Two  Siofliss  U825- 
30),  son  and  successor  of  Ferdinand  I.  He  con- 
tinued his  father's  ruthless  and  reactionary  policy, 
and  his  court  was  notorious  for  waste  and  corrup- 
tion His  son,  Ferdinand  II,  succeeded  him 
Francis  II,  1836-94,  last  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
(1859-61),  son  and  successor  of  Ferdinand  II  A 
weak  ruler,  he  let  his  ministers  follow  hia  father's 
reactionary  policy.  Faced  with  the  growing  move- 
ment for  Italian  unity  (see  RISOROIMENTO),  he 
sided  first  with  Austria  When  he  sought  the  al- 
liance of  Victor  Emmanuel  II  it  was  too  late, 
GARIBALDI  had  conquered  Sicily  and  was  march- 
ing (1860)  upon  Naples  Francis  fled  to  Gaeta 
There  he  and  his  queen,  Maria  of  Bavaria  (sister 
of  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria),  resisted  gal- 
lantly until  1861,  when  they  surrendered  to  Victor 
Emmanuel  They  went  into  exile,  at  first  m  Rome, 
then  in  Pans 

Francis,  c  1554-1584,  French  prince,  duke  of  Alen- 
con  and  Anjou;  youngest  son  of  Henry  II  of  France 
Though  ill-shapen,  pockmarked,  and  endowed  with 
a  curiously  formed  nose,  he  was  twice  (.1572, 
1579-81)  considered  a  possible  husband  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England,  who  affectionately  called 
him  "her  frog  "  In  the  Wars  of  Religion,  Francis 
at  first  sided  with  the  Huguenots  and  the  moderate 
Catholics  and  intngued  against  his  brother,  Charles 
IX.  and  his  mother,  Catherine  de'  Medici  When 
William  the  Silent  offered  him  (1580)  the  rule  of 
the  Netherlands,  then  in  rebellion  against  Spain, 
he  accepted  In  1582  he  sailed  from  England  to 
take  possession  of  hia  lands  and  was  accepted  as 
duke  of  Brabant,  duke  of  Gelderland,  count  of 
Flanders,  and  lord  of  Fnesland  His  attempt,  bv 
brutal  and  treacherous  means,  to  obtain  absolute 
power  over  his  new  domains  met  the  aimed  re- 
sistance of  his  subjects  and  cost  him  the  support 
of  Elizabeth  He  was  forced  to  withdraw  in  1583 
His  death  opened  the  French  succession  to  Henry 
of  Navarre  (later  Henry  IV) 

Francis  II,  1485-88,  duke  of  Brittany  He  succeeded 
(1458)  his  uncle  Arthur  III  Francis's  policy  was 
almost  from  the  beginning  one  of  struggling  with 
the  French  crown  for  the  independence  of  his 
duchy  He  entered  the  League  of  the  Public 
Weal  (1465)  against  Louis  XI,  and  he  invaded 
Normandy  in  1467  Though  forced  to  sign  the 
Peace  of  Ancems  (1468),  he  continued  to  mtriRuo 
against  Louis  and  finally  entered  a  feudal  lebolhon 
against  Lotus's  successor,  Charles  VIII,  who  de- 
cisivelv  defeated  him  in  1488  After  this  loss  and 
Francis's  death,  his  daughter,  ANNE  OF  BRITTANY, 
was  married  to  Charles  VIII 

Francis,  David  Rowland,  1850-1927,  U  S  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (1890-97),  b  Richmond,  Ky  ,  grud 
Washington  Umv  ,  1870  He  established  a  Targe 
grain  business  in  St  Louis,  entered  politics,  and 
served  (1885-89)  as  mayor  m  a  refoim  administra- 
tion and  later  (1889-93)  as  governor  of  Missouri 
As  a  member  of  Cleveland's  cabinet,  he  obtained 
a  presidential  proclamation  setting  aside  millions 
of  acres  as  forest  reserves  Francis  was  a  loading 
promoter  and  official  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  of  1903-4  He  became  ambassador  to 
Russia  in  1910  and  remained  at  his  post  after  the 
Russian  Revolution  in  efforts  to  keep  Russia 
united  with  the  Allies  He  wrote  Russia  from  the 
American  FJmbaasy  (1921),  and  his  memoiis  and 
letters  were  published  in  1928 
Francis,  Sir  Philip,  1740-1818,  English  pamphleteer 
He  is  one  of  the  men  reputed  to  bo  the  author  of  the 
JUNII/H  letters  Appointed  (1773)  to  the  council  of 
Bengal,  ho  came  into  conflict  with  Warren  HAS- 
TINO8  The  upshot  of  the  trouble  was  a  duel  in 
which  ho  was  wounded  (1780)  He  was  a  member 
of  Parliament  from  1784  to  1807  except  for  a  short 
interval  and  took  an  active  pait  in  the  impeach- 
ment pioceodmgs  against  Hastings  He  contributed 
political  articles  to  periodicals  and  wrote  numerous 
pamphlets 

Francis  Borgia,  Saint  (b6r'ju),  1510-72,  Spanish 
Roman  Catholic  reformer,  third  general  of  the 
Jesuits  (see  JKSUS,  SOCIETY  OF).  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  BORGIA  family,  a  great-grandson 
of  Pope  Alexander  VI  and  duke  of  Gandia  m  his 
own  right  In  1528  he  went  to  the  court  of  Charles 
V,  who  favored  him  In  1539  the  empress  died  and 
Francis  was  appointed  to  accompany  her  to  her 
burial,  that  errand  turned  him  to  religion  After 
his  wife's  death  (1546)  he  resolved  to  enter  the  Jes- 
uits He  settled  his  affairs  and  went  (1550)  to  St 
Ignatius  in  Rome,  one  of  his  first  deeds  was  to  give 
the  society  the  money  to  build  the  Roman  College 
In  1551  he  resigned  his  duchy  and  was  ordained,  ho 
began  at  once  to  preach  in  Spain  In  1556  he  was 
given  charge  of  all  Jesuit  missions  abroad.  His 
work  was  varied  and  successful ,  he  attracted  some 
bf  the  finest  young  men  in  Spam  into  the  society, 
he  built  permanent  homes,  he  maintained  the 
discipline,  and  he  established  the  missions  to  the 
New  World  In  1565.  on  the  death  of  Lames,  Fran- 
da  was  made  general  of  his  order.  His  work  was 
now  the  same  as  in  Spain,  on  a  larger  scale  He  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  Jesuit  missions  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  lands,  and  because  of  his 
noble  connections,  he  had  no  trouble  in  allaying  any 
political  troubles  that  arose.  He  edited  the  Jesuit 


Crest  refsrtacc*  «rs  indicate*  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Ths  k*y  to  proaandatlon  ton  »**•  i. 


rule  and  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  and  he  is  some- 
time* called  "the  second  founder  of  the  Jesuits";  he 
was  one  of  the  great  figures  of  the  Catholic  Reform. 
He  was  on  the  closest  terms  of  cooperation  and  inti- 
macy with  Pius  V  and  Charles  Borromeo  Feast* 
Oct.  10.  See  Margaret  Yeo,  The  Greatest  of  the 
Borgiat  (1030) 

Franciscans  (fr&nsI'skOnz),  members  of  several 
Roman  Catholic  religious)  orders  following  the  rule 
of  8t  FRANCIS  (approved  by  Hononus  III,  1223) 
There  are  three  organizations  of  Franciscan  friars* 
the  Friars  Minor  (formerly  called  Observants), 
one  of  the  largest  orders  in  the  Church ,  the  Friars 
Minor  Capuchin  (see  CAPUCHINS),  less  m  numbers 
but  one  of  the  greater  orders,  and  the  Friars  Minor 
Conventual  The  division  arose  from  movements 
within  the  order  essaying  a  return  to  the  strict  pov- 
erty of  the  founder  Within  60  years  of  St  Fran- 
cis s  foundation  the  order  had  a  very  strong  wing  of 
zealots,  the  Spirituals,  who  deplored  the  convents 
and  any  settled  life  They  allied  themselves  with 
the  anarchical  monks  who  were  preaching  the 
vagaries  of  Joa<  him  of  Flons  St  Bonaventure 
tried  to  reconcile  the  fa<  tions  of  the  order,  but  the 
Spirituals  grew  stronger  and  saw  one  of  their  heroes 
made  pope  as  St  CELESTINE  V  His  abdication 
made  their  agitation  one  of  the  major  social  and 
religious  problems  of  Italy  Bo  far  as  the  order  was 
concerned,  John  XXII  settled  the  matter  b\  put- 
ting the  J  ram  IH<  ana  on  a  level  with  every  other  or- 
der with  respect  to  owning  property  corporatclv 
(1322),  he  also  put  a  stop  (1323)  to  a  Franciscan 
boast  that  their  way  was  more  nearly  perfect  than 
an>  other  In  the  following  years  a  movement  de- 
veloped toward  restoring  primitive  practice,  the 
friars  of  this  tendency  (Observants)  gained  recog- 
nition within  the  order  and  eventually  were  made 
independent  (1517)  by  Leo  X  Soon  afterwards  a 
movement  among  the  Observants  established  the 
Capuchins  (1525)  as  a  still  stru  ter  adherent  e  to  the 
rule  All  of  the  Francis* an  orders  have  shared  in 
home  and  foreign  missions,  the  Franc ist  ans  were  in 
many  parts  of  America  the  missionaries  par  excel- 
lem  o  They  have  had  a  constant  role  m  education 
and  were  leaders  ui  medieval  university  life  They 
have  had  a  major  place  in  preaching  among  Cath- 
olics from  them  come  the  Stationb  of  the  Cross  and 
the  Christmas  (>ib  Since  the  15th  cent  the  Ob- 
servants have  been  charged  with  the  care  of  Roman 
Catholic  interests  in  the  Holy  Places  m  Palestine 
Besides  the  friars  the  Franc  weans  me  lude  the  Poor 
Clares,  the  order  of  nuns  founded  by  St  CLARE, 
and  countless  members  of  the  third  order,  men  and 
women,  some  living  in  communities,  many  living 
in  the  world  There  are  scores  of  religious  com- 
munities of  sisters  of  every  sort  of  charitable  mis- 
sion who  are  regular  Iranuscan  tertianes  Of 
canonized  and  beatified  saints  far  more  have  been 

II  ranusc  ans  than  membeis  of  any  othei  order    The 
ln>8t  known  of  them  is  perhaps  Bt  Anthotiv  of  Pa- 
dua     The   Franciscans  were  called  Gray   Knars 
Their  habit  is  now  typically  brown     For  the  place 
of  !•  ram  iscaus  among  orders,  see  MONASTICISM    Bee 
bather   James,    The    Franciscans    (1930),    R     M 
H uber,   A   Documented  History  of  tfu    Franciscan 
Order  (1944  ) 

Francis  Ferdinand,  1863-1914,  Austrian  archduke, 
heir  apparent  of  hin  gi  eat -uncle,  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria-Hungary  Ho  married,  morgan- 
aticall\,  a  Czech  lad>,  Sophie  Chotek,  who  was 
created  duchess  of  llohonbcig  He  withdrew  from 
the  court  of  Vienna,  \vheie  his  wife  wat>  subjected 
to  constant  humiliation,  and  labored  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  Austio-Hungarian  Monarchy 
He  probably  intended  to  tiaiisforin  the  dual  mon- 
archy into  a  tuple  monaichv  by  creating  a  Slavic 
kingdom  under  the  leadership  of  Cioatia  Francis 
Joseph  was  cool  to  the  plan,  and  Seibia,  anxious 
for  its  prestige  among  the  Slavic  Balkan  nations, 
dreaded  it  On  June  28,  1914,  Francis  frerdmand 
and  his  wife  were  assassinated  at  Sarajevo  (now 
in  Yugoslavia),  by  Gavrilo  Pnncip,  a  Serbian 
nationalist  His  death  was  the  occasion  for  the 
ultimatum  addiessed  to  Serbia  bv  Count  BKRCH- 
TOLD  and  thus  led  dnectly  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  World  War 

Francis  Joseph,  1830*1916,  empeior  of  Austria 
(1848-1916),  king  of  Hungary  (1867-1916),  neph- 
ew of  FERDIN\ND,  who  abdicated  in  his  favor  His 
long  reign  began  in  the  stormy  day  s  of  revolution 
and  ended  in  the  midst  of  the  First  Woild  War 
In  that  troubled  period  of  growing  nationalism  he 
held  the  many  peoples  of  his  empire  together  He 
subdued  Hungary  (1849)  and  in  the  same  year  de- 
feated VICTOR  EMMANUEL  II  of  Sardinia  In  the 
Italian  War  of  1859,  in  which  he  faced  NAPOLEON 

III  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  he  lost  Lombardv  to 
Sardinia  by  the  Treaty  of  V  ILLA  FRANCA  ni  VBRONA 
In  the  AuBTRO-PuussiAN  WAR  (1866)   hia  onlj 
territorial  loss  was  that  of  Vonetia  to  Italy,  but 
his  crushing  defeat  resulted  in  the  lose  of  Austrian 
influence  over  German  affairs  and  in  the  ascendan- 
cy of  Prussia     Constant  pressure  from  Hungary 
led  to  the  reorganisation  (1867)  of  the  empire  as 
a  dual  monarchy — the  AUSTRO-HUNOARIAN  MON- 
ARCHY.   In  1879  Francis  Joseph  joined  Germany 
in  an  alliance  which  later  also  included  Italy  (see 
TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  AND  TRU-LB  ENTENTE).    His 
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reign,  though  it  brought  material  prosperity,  was 
disturbed  by  the  discontent  of  the  national  mi- 
norities, notably  the  Slavs.  When  Russian  Pan- 
Slavism  backed  up  Serbia,  particularly  after  the 
annexation  of  BOSNIA  AND  HERCEOOTINA  (1908),  a 
situation  was  created  that  helped  bring  on  the 
First  World  War  Francis  Joseph's  private  life 
was  beset  by  the  tragedies  of  his  wife,  Empress 
ELIZABETH,  his  brother,  MAXIMILIAN  of  Mexico, 
and  his  son,  Archduke  RUDOLF  In  1914  the  heir 
apparent,  FRANCIS  FERDINAND,  was  assassinated, 
and  his  death  was  the  spark  that  set  off  the  First 
World  War  Francis  Joseph  died  before  the  em- 
pire actually  fell  apart  under  the  impact  of  mili- 
tary defeat,  as  it  did  under  his  successoi ,  CHARLEH 
I  See  biographies  by  Joseph  Redlich  (Eng  tr  , 
1929),  Karl  Tschuppik  (Eng  tr  ,  1930),  and  Eu- 
gene Bagger  (1927),  C  W  Claik,  Franz  Joseph 
and  Bismarck  (1934) 

Francis  of  Paula,  Saint  (po'lu),  1416^-1507,  Italian 
ascetic,  b  Paola,  Calabria  He  entered  the  1-ran- 
ciHcans  early  and  left  them  to  live  as  a  hermit  A 
little  community  grew  up  about  him,  and  eventu- 
ally (1474)  it  was  recognized  bv  the  pope  Out 
of  it  grew  a  small,  austere  order  of  hermits,  the 
Minims  St  Francis  was  called  to  the  deathbed 
of  Louis  XI  of  France,  and  Charles  VIII  and 
Louis  XII  helped  his  work  Feast  April  2 
Francis  of  Sales.  Saint,  1567-1622,  Savo\  ard  Roman 
Catholic  preacher.  Doctor  of  the  Church  He  was  a 
member  of  an  aiistocratic  family  and  was  trained 
for  the  law,  but  entered  the  priesthood  against  his 
father's  wishes  (1593)  His  first  years  m  the  priest- 
hood he  spent  in  the  district  of  Chablais  preaching 
to  its  Protestant  inhabitants  Ho  was  credited 
with  many  conversions  In  1599  he  was  made  co- 
adjutor bishop,  and  in  1602  bishop,  of  Geneva,  he 
resided  at  Annec  y  in  near-by  Savoy  His  fame  as  a 
preacher  spread  abroad,  and  from  1600  until  his 
death  he  delivered  Lent  and  Advent  sermons  in 
many  of  the  great  cities  of  France  In  his  diocese 
he  set  up  schools  and  paid  especial  attention  to  the 
poorer  parishes  With  St  Jane  trances  de  Chantal 
he  founded  the  Order  of  the  Visitation  for  women 
who  could  not  undergo  the  austerities  of  the  great 
orders  St  Francis  had  a  warmhearted  affection 
for  all  people,  and  he  preached  constantly  the 
theme  that  ever>  one,  however  busy,  could  have  a 
spiritual  life  His  spirit  and  aims  show  clearly  ui 
his  two  masterpieces  of  religious  writing,  L' Intro- 
duction a  la.  me  dfoote  [introduction  to  the  devout 
life]  and  Trail t  sitr  Vamour  de  Dieu  (treatise  on  the 
love  of  God)  Both  have  had  great  popularity  and 
rank  high  among  Chustian  classics  St  franciss 
ideas,  thiough  his  works,  have  had  an  important 
part  in  developing  the  modern  Roman  Catholic 
emphasis  on  lovmg  God  as  a  friend  rather  than  on 
fearing  him  as  a  judge  Feast  Jan  29  See  Henry 
Bordeaux,  Saint  Francis  de  Sales  (Eng  tr  ,  1929) , 
Michael  Muller.  Saint  F,ancis  de  Sales  (1937) 
Francis  Xavier,  Saint  (za'vyur),  1506-52,  Basque 
Jesuit  missionary,  called  the  Apostle  to  the  Indies, 
b  Spanish  Navarre,  of  noble  parents  He  studied 
in  Pans  (1525-34),  where  he  became  intimate  with 
St  IC.NATH  s  OF  LOYOLA,  with  whom  he  and  fiye 
others  took  the  vow  in  Montmartre,  whuh  made 
them  the  nucleus  of  the  Sex  lety  of  Jesus  (see  JEBLS, 
So«  IKTY  OF)  In  1536-37  he  went  to  Venice,  where 
he  worked  in  the  hospitals,  he  was  ordained  there 
with  Ignatius  (1637)  He  worked  at  Rome  with 
Ignatius  for  the  new  order  until  1540,  when  he  left 
for  Portugal  to  join  a  mission  the  king  was  sending 
to  Goa  St  Francis  left  Lisbon  in  1541  with  a  bnef 
as  papal  nuncio  At  Goa  he  immediately  began  to 
preac  h  and  was  very  successful  Vfter  five  months 
he  went  to  the  pearl  fisheries  of  W  India  and  spent 
15  months  on  the  coast  from  Ceylon  noithwards 
After  a  second  stay  in  Goa  he  sailed  to  Malacca 
(1545),  which  he  left  in  1546  for  the  Moluccas,  in 
1547  he  went  back  to  Malacca  Meanwhile  more 
Jesuits  were  coming  to  India,  and  St  Francis  as- 
signed them  to  missions  he  had  started  In  1549  ho 
set  sail  for  Japan  and  landed  at  Kagoshima  He 
and  his  companions  lemamed  in  Japan  for  more 
than  two  vears  arid  set  up  many  Christian  com- 
munities He  went  back  to  Goa  (1552)  and  set  out 
for  China  with  a  Portuguese  em  bassv  On  his  way 
ho  died  on  the  island  of  Chang-chucn-shan  (St 
John)  He  is  buried  at  Goa  St  Francis  was  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Christian  missionaries,  his  travels 
covered  many  thousands  of  miles  in  1 1  .y  ears,  and 
his  successes  in  preaching  and  in  personal  c  onver- 
sion  wore  tremendous  He  was  characterized  by 
boundless  energy,  invariable  kindness,  personal 
magnetism,  and  a  singular  combination  of  profound 
mysticism  and  common  sense  I*  east  Doc  3  See 
Theodore  Maynard,  The  Odyssey  of  Francis  Xaiier 
(1936). 

Franck,  family  of  painters  see  FKANCKEN 
Franck,  C6sar  Auguste  (sasar  dguet'  frak'),  1822- 
90,  Belgian-French  composer  and  organist  He 
studied  at  the  conservatories  of  Liege  and  Paris, 
taking  prizes  m  piano,  composition,  and  oigan  In 
1858  he  became  organist  of  Ste  Clotildo,  Paris, 
where  he  demonsti  ated  great  skill  in  the  art  of 
improvisation.  From  1872  until  his  death  he  was 
professor  of  organ  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
Much  of  his  finest  composition  was  for  the  organ, 
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and  organ  style  is  present  in  his  works  for  other 
instruments  Among  his  most  significant  works  are 
the  Symphony  in  D  Minor  (1886-88),  Variation* 
symphoniqite*  (1885)  for  piano  and  orchestra;  Pri- 
lude,  ehoral  et  fugue  (1884)  and  Prtlude,  ana  et  final 
(1886)  for  piano,  La  R&kmption  (1874)  and  Lea 
Btototudes  (1869-79),  oratorios,  a  violin  sonata 
(1886),  and  Trow  Chorals  tor  organ  (1890).  Sin- 
cerity and  profound  simplicity  mark  hm  music, 
which  was  little  acclaimed  during  his  lifetime 
See  biographies  by  Vincent  d'Indy  (Eng  tr  ,  1910), 
Norman  Demuth  (1950),  and  John  Horton  (1950). 
Franck,  Hans:  see  LCTZELBURGER,  HANS 
Franck,  James,  1882-,  German  physicist  Ho  was 
professor  of  physics  at  Gflttingen  and  at  Johns 
Hopkins  (1935-38)  and  professor  of  physical  chem- 
istry at  the  Univ  of  Chicago  from  1938  He 
specialized  in  atomic  structure  With  Gustav 
Hertz  he  shared  the  1926  Nobel  Prize  in  Physics 
for  their  discovery  of  the  laws  governing  the  effect 
of  the  impact  of  the  electron  on  the  atom 
Franck,  Sebastian  (sabds'ty  tin  frangk'),  1499-1543, 
German  religious  writer  He  was  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic priest  who  <  anie  under  the  influence  of  the  Re- 
formation, but  he  shortly  broke  with  the  Lutherans 
also  and  for  the  liberal  views  expressed  in  his 
Chronica  ( 1 53 1 )  was  banished  from  Strasbourg  He 
founded  printing  presses  at  Ulm  and  Basel  and 
wrote  vigorously,  mostly  m  defense  of  extremely 
liberal  religious  views 

Francke,  August  Herman  (ou'go&st  heVman  frang'- 
ku),  1663-1727,  German  Protestant  minister  and 
philanthropist  In  Ib86,  encouraged  by  Phihpp 
Jakob  Spener,  he  helped  found  the  Collegium  pni- 
lobihlicum  for  systematic  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  became  a  loading  exponent  of  PIKTISM  c  1689 
and  from  1692  served  as  professor  at  the  Univ 
of  Halle  and  as  pastor  m  a  near-by  town  He 
founded  at  Halle  the  Francke  Institutes,  which  still 
exist  They  started  in  1695  with  a  paupers'  school 
at  his  parsonage  It  grew  rapidly  and  other  in- 
stitutions were  added  until,  by  Francke's  death, 
over  2,200  children  were  being  served  The  in- 
stitutes exerted  strong  influence  on  the  growth  of 
Prussian  education  See  H  E  F  Guericke,  A  H 
Francke  (1827,  Eng  tr  ,  1837) 
Francke,  Kuno  (koo'no) ,  1855*1930,  German-Amer- 
ican philologist,  b  Kiel,  Germany,  educated  at 
Kiel,  Berlin,  Jena,  and  Munich.  He  taught  at 
Harvard  from  1884  and  was  professor  of  German 
literature  (1896-1905)  and  of  the  history  of  Ger- 
man culture  (1905-17)  His  literary  works  were 
intended  to  portray  German  literature  and  civilisa- 
tion to  Americans  He  was  known  as  a  broad- 
minded  and  tolerant  scholar  and  was  the  prime 
mover  in  the  budding  of  the  Germanic  museum  of 
Harvard  Univ 

Francken  or  Franck  (frang'kn,  frangk),  family  of 
Flemish  painters  m  the  16th  and  17th  cent  Prom- 
inent members  were  Hieronymus  Francken  (he*- 
gio'nlmoos),  c  1540-1610,  student  of  Flons,  who 
decoiated  the  palace  at  Fontamebleau,  his  brother 
Frans  Francken  (frftns),  c  1542-1616,  also  a  student 
of  Flons,  whose  altarpioce  in  the  Antwerp  cathedral 
is  a  chai actenstic  work,  Frans  Francken  II,  1581- 
1642.  son  of  the  first  Frans,  who  studied  m  Italy 
and  was  influenced  by  Rubens  and  whose  Works  of 
Mercy  (Antwerp)  and  Prodigal  Son  (Louvre)  aie 
well  known,  and  his  son,  Frans  Francken  III,  1607- 
67,  a  follower  of  Rubens  and  the  painter  of  M  otes 
Sinking  the  Rock  (Vienna) 

Franco,  Francisco  (franthe'sko  fmn'ko),  1892- r 
Spanish  general  and  dictator  He  became  a  gen- 
eral at  the  age  of  32  after  organizing  the  Spanish 
Foreign  Legion  in  Morocco  and  successfully  coop- 
erating with  Marshal  Petain  in  the  war  against 
ABJJ-EL-KRIM  He  continued  a  purely  military 
career  and  in  1934  was  appointed  chief  of  the  gen- 
eral staff  by  the  rightist  government  then  in  power 
He  suppressed  (1934)  the  uprising  of  the  miners  m 
Astunas  When  the  Popular  Front  came  to  power 
(1936),  Franco  was  made  military  governor  of  the 
Canaries,  a  post  which  amounted  to  exile  In  July, 
1936,  civil  war  broke  out  in  Spam  Franco  flew  to- 
Morocco,  from  there  took  troops  to  Spain,  and 
joined  the  Insurgents  He  became  chief  of  the 
Insurgent  government  in  Oct  ,  1936,  dissolved  all 
political  parties  save  the  FALANOB  in  1937,  and  in 
the  same  year  took  formal  oath  as  CaudiMo 
[leader]  His  provisional  capital  was  Burgos  With 
German  and  Italian  help  he  brought  the  civil  war 
to  a  triumphant  conclusion  in  March,  1939  In 
Aug  ,  1939,  he  enlarged  his  dictatorial  powers  and 
also  became  premier  Ho  succeeded  in  keeping 
Spain  out  of  the  Second  World  War  despite  the 
pressure  brought  on  him  by  Mussolini  and  Hitler 
and  despite  the  fact  that  Spain  was  a  major  mem- 
ber of  the  Axis  In  1942  he  dismissed  the  head  of 
the  Falange,  his  brother-in-law  Rain6n  Serrano 
Sufier,  and  began  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
Falange  Though  his  major  auppoit  in  the  civil 
war  came  from  monarchists,  Franco  put  off  tho 
issue  of  restoration  The  law  of  succession  promul- 
gated by  him  in  1947  and  approved  by  a  docile 
Cortes  declared  Spain  a  kingdom,  with  Franco 
acting  as  regent,  pending  the  actual  installment  of 
a  king.  See  Herbert  Feis,  The  Spanish  Story  (194S) 
See  also  SPAIN 
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FRANCO-GERMAN  WAR 

Franco- German  War,  1870-71    see  FRANCO-PRUS- 
SIAN WAR 

Francoma  (frangk6'n*u),  Ger  Franken  (frang'kun), 
one  of  the  basic  duchies  of  medieval  Germany,  cre- 
ated in  the  9th  cent  and  named  after  the  Franks 
It  stretched  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Rhine 
eastward  along  both  banks  of  the  Mam  and  in- 
cluded the  cities  of  Spevcr,  Worms,  Mamz,  Frank- 
furt, Wurzburg,  Fulda,  Heidelberg,  Heilbronn,  and 
Bam  berg  Duke  Conrad  of  Francoma  was  elected 
(911)  German  king  as  Conrad  I,  but  was  unable  to 
keep  the  royal  <  rown  in  his  family  As  a  result  of 
the  rebellion  of  Duke  Kberhard,  Otto  I  seized  the 
duchy  in  939  and  partitioned  it,  vast  territories 
passed  to  the  loyal  clergy,  notably  to  the  bishops  of 
Wurzhurg  and  Bamboig  and  the  abbot  of  Fulda 
Two  nominal  duchies — that  of  Western  or  Rhenish 
Framonia  and  that  of  Eastern  Francoma,  dom- 
inated b\  the  bishops  of  WCRZBURG  — emerged 
Rhenish  Fram  oma,  whu  h  gave  the  empire  the 
Fram  onian  or  Salian  d>  nasty  (1024-1125,  Conrad 
II,  IJenrv  III,  Henry  IV,  and  Henry  V),  broke  up 
into  the  free  cities  of  Frankfurt  and  Worms,  the 
e<  clesmstic  states  of  Mamz  and  Spe\er,  the  Rhen- 
ish Palatinate,  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse,  and  other 
territories  Eastern  Francoma  was  awarded  (llth 
cent )  to  the  Swabian  house  of  Hoheustaufen,  but 
the  title  fell  into  disuse  until  it  was  again  assumed 
(15th  cent )  by  the  bishops  of  Wurzburg  The  mar- 

Eraviates  of  Ansbach  and  Bavrouth,  under  the 
ram  oman  brunch  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern, 
were  the  mam  secular  territories  in  Eastern  Fran- 
toma  The  division  (16th  cent)  of  the  Hoh  Ro- 
man Empire  into  circles  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
the  Francoman  circle,  including  the  bishoprics  of 
Wurzburg  and  Bayreuth,  the  free  imperial  city  of 
Nuremberg,  and  the  cities  of  Ansbach  and  Bay- 
reuth Most  of  Eastern  I'ramoma  parsed  to  Ba- 
varia between  1806  and  1815,  and  in  18,57  Louis  I 
revived  the  name  Frnncoma  by  creating  the  prov- 
inces of  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Framonia 
Lower  Francoma,  Ger  Unterfranken  (3,277  sq 
mi  ,  pop  984,395),  has  its  capital  at  Wurzburg 
OccupMng  the  northwestern  part  of  Buvaiia,  it  is 
traversed  in  the  Mam  valley  It  is  pnmaiilv  agri- 
cultural and  contains  the  forested  SPESHART  hills 
Among  its  cities  are  As<  haffonburg,  bchwomfurt, 
and  Bad  Kissmgen  Middle  Francoma,  (lor  Mii- 
telfranken  (2,941  sq  mi  ,  pop  1,209,844),  in  N  cen- 
tral Bavaria,  is  a  hillv,  fertile  region,  drained  by 
the  AJtmuhl  and  Pegnitz  rivers  Ansbach  is  the 
capital,  Nuremberg,  i'lirth,  and  Erlangcn  are  im- 
portant industrial  and  cultural  centers  Upper 
Francoma,  Ger  Oberfranken  (2,897  sq  mi  ,  pop 
1,076,438),  occupies  the  northeastern  corner  of  Ba- 
varia and  includes  the  FR  \NKENW\IU  arid  the 
FICHTEIGEBIHGF  near  the  Czech  border  Bav- 
reuth,  the  capital,  and  Dam  berg,  C'oburg,  and  Hof 
are  the  chief  cities  and  industrial  centers  Both 
Middle  and  Upper  Francoma,  being  formor  Hohen- 
zollern domains,  are  predominantly  Protestant 

Francoma  Mountains  (fiangko'iuSu),  range  in  the 
White  Mts,  N  NH,  using  to  5,249  ft  in  Mt 
Lafayette  Francoma  Notch,  west  of  tho  i  ange,  13 
a  beautiful  defile  c  6  mi  long,  passing  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain  or  the  Profile  (jutting  cliffs  foirn- 
mg  tho  "Gieat  Stone  Face"  of  Hawthorne's  stoiy), 
Profile  and  Echo  lakes,  and  the  Flume  The  area  is 
included  m  White  Mountain  National  Foiest  A 
tramway  up  Profile  or  Cannon  Mt  near  Echo  Lake 
was  opened  in  1938  The  village  Francoma,  north- 
west of  the  notch,  is  a  icboit 

Franco-Prussian  War  01  Franco-German  War,  1870- 
71  The  emergence  of  Piusbia  as  the  leading  Gor- 
man power  and  the  inci easing  unification  of  the 
German  states  were  viewed  with  apprehension  by 
NAPOLKON  III  after  the  Prussian  victory  in  the 
ATJSTRO-PHUSHI  VN  WAR  of  186b  BISMARCK,  at  the 
same  time,  deliberately  encouraged  the  growing  rift 
between  Prussia  and  Franco  in  order  to  bring  the 
states  of  S  Germany  into  a  national  union  He  made 
sure  of  Russian  and  Italian  neutrality  and  counted 
— correctly — on  British  neutrality  War  prepara- 
tions were  pushed  on  both  Hides,  with  rem  irkablo 
inefficiency  in  France  and  with  astounding  thor- 
oughness in  Prussia  Tho  immediate  pretext  for 
war  presented  itself  when  the  throne  of  Spain  was 
offered  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern- 
Signianngen,  a  branch  of  the  ruling  house  of  Prus- 
sia The  offer,  at  first  accepted  on  Bismarck's  ad- 
vice, was  rejected  (July  12)  after  a  strong  French 
protest  But  the  aggressive  French  foreign  minis- 
ter, the  due  de  Gramont,  insisted  on  further  Prub- 
sian  assurances,  which  King  William  I  of  Prussia 
(later  Emperor  WILLIAM  I)  refused  Bismarck,  by 
publishing  tho  famous  EMB  DISPATCH,  enflamed 
French  feeling,  and  on  July  19  France  declared  war 
Partly  because  they  believed  France  the  aggressor, 
the  states  of  8  Germany  enthusiastically  joined  the 
North  German  Confederation — just  as  Bismarck 
had  hoped  The  military  conduct  of  the  war  was, 
for  the  Germans,  in  the  hands  of  Helmuth  Karl 
Benihard  von  MOLTKE,  a  military  genius  On  the 
French  side,  Napoleon  III  took  active  command, 
but  it  soon  devolved  on  Marshal  BAZAIMB  On 
Aug  4,  1870,  the  Germans  crossed  the  border  into 
Alsace  They  defeated  the  French  at  Wissem- 
bourg,  pushed  the  French  under  Marshal  MAC- 
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MAHON  to  Chalons-sur-Marne,  and  forced  a  wedge 
between  MaoMahon's  forces  and  those  of  Baiame, 
centered  on  Metz  Bazame,  attempting  to  join 
MacMahon,  was  defeated  at  Vionvilte  (Aug  16) 
and  Gravelotte  (Aug  18)  and  returned  to  Mete 
The  Germans  began  their  march  on  Paris  On 
Sept  1  the  attempt  of  Napoleon  III  and  Mac- 
Mahon to  rescue  Bazame  led  to  disaster  at  Sedan 
The  emperor  and  100,000  of  his  men  wore  captured 
On  the  news  of  Sedan  a  bloodless  revolution  in 
Paris  occurred  Napoleon  was  deposed,  and  a  pro- 
visional government  of  national  defense  was  formed 
under  General  TROCHU,  Leon  GAMBETTA,  and  Jules 
FAVRE  Pans  was  invested  by  the  Germans  on 
ISept  19,  and  a  grueling  siege  began  Gambetta 
escaped  from  Pans  in  a  balloon  to  organize  resist- 
ance in  the  provinces  FAIDHKRBE  made  a  gallant 
stand  on  the  Loire,  CHANZY  in  the  north,  and 
BOURBAKI  in  tho  east,  but  the  surrender  (Oot  27) 
of  Bazame,  with  a  garrison  of  180,000  men,  made 
such  resistance  useless  Pans,  however,  held  out 
until  Jan  28,  1871,  suffering  several  months  of 
famine  Though  Bismarck  and  Adolpho  THIERS 
signed  an  armistice  cm  the  same  day,  the  fortress  of 
BKLFOHT  resisted  until  Feb  16  Thiers  was  named 
chief  of  the  executive  power,  and  provision  was 
made  for  the  election  of  a  French  national  assem- 
bly, which  met  at  Boi  deaux  The  assembly  accepted 
(March  1)  the  preliminary  peace  agreement,  which 
was  formalized  in  tho  Treaty  of  Fiankfurt  datifiod 
May  21,  1871)  France  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity 
of  $1,000,000,000  within  three  years — an  indemnity 
fully  paid  before  the  term  expired  ALSACE,  ex- 
cept the  Territory  of  Belfort,  and  a  large  part  of 
LORRAIVE  were  ceded  to  Germany,  which  on  Jan 
18,  1871,  had  been  proclaimed  an  empire  under 
William  I,  in  the  Hull  of  Marors  at  Versailles  Paris 
refused  to  disarm  and  to  submit  to  the  Thiers 
regime,  and  the  COMMUNE  OF  PARIS  was  formed 
The  French  troops  loyal  to  Thiers  began  the  second 
siege  of  Paris  (April-May,  1871)  After  the  cruel 
suppression  of  the  commune,  peace  letuined  to 
France  Besides  establishing  the  Third  French 
Republic  and  the  German  Empire,  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  had  other  far-teaching  results  De- 
sire for  revenge  guided  French  policy  for  the  fol- 
lowing half  century  Prussian  militarism  had  tri- 
umphed and  laid  the  groundwork  for  Gorman  im- 
penahstic  ventuies  The  Papal  States,  no  longei 
protected  by  Napoleon  III,  were  annexed  by  Italy, 
which  thus  completed  its  unification  These  and 
other  effects  were  among  the  chain  of  causes  that 
helped  to  set  off  the  First  World  War 

Francowich,  Matthias,  see  FLACIUS  ILLYRICUS, 
MATTHIAS 

francs-tireurs  (fra-te"rur'),  in  warfare,  guerrilla 
fighters,  without  uniform  and  without  a  formal 
c  onnection  with  a  regular  army  Their  usual  hght- 
mg  method  is  to  attack  the  enomj  smgh  or  m  small 
bands,  frequently  posting  themselves  behind  trees 
or  walls  and  pu  king  off  onerny  soldiers  with  rifles 
The  term  was  best  known  m  the  Franco- Prussian 
War,  when  the  Germans  punished  captured  franc s- 
tireurs  drastically  Today  the  word  is  more  or  less 
of  a  techmc  al  term  m  nulitaiy  law 

Frank,  Bruno/ hroo 'no  frilngk'),  1887-1945,  German 
novelist  and  dramatist  His  later  novels,  well 
known  in  English,  are  notable  for  dramatic  con- 
ception and,  in  the  historical  hold,  for  the  applica- 
tion of  modern  psychological  reactions  to  figures 
of  the  past  His  novels  include  Thb  Days  of  the 
King  (1924,  Eng  tr  ,  1927),  Trenck  (1926,  Eng 
tr  ,  1928),  .4  Man  Called  Cervantes  (1934,  Eng  tr  , 
1914),  Lost  Heritage  (19*7,  Eng  tr  ,  1937),  a  story 
of  refugees,  and  One  Fair  Daughter  (1943,  Eng  tr  , 
1943)  His  plays  include  Twelve  Thousand  (1927, 
Eng  tr  ,  1928)  and  Storm  in  a  Ttacup  (19  JO,  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  as  Storm  over  Patsy, 
1937)  He  contributed  to  The  Ten  Commandments 
(1944)  Exiled  from  Germany  in  1933,  he  came  to 
tho  United  States  in  1937  He  died  at  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif 

Frank,  Glenn,  1887-1940,  Ameiican  editor  and  edu- 
cator, b  Queen  City,  Mo  ,  grad  Northwestern 
Umv  ,  1912  He  was  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Northwestern  Umv  from  1912  to  1910  In  1919 
Frank  joined  tho  staff  of  the  Century  Magazine, 
becoming  editor  in  1921  In  1925  he  was  appointee! 
president  of  the  Umv  of  Wisconsin  and  was  ousted 
from  the  position  by  Governor  La  Folletto  m  1937 
Editor  of  Rural  Progress  from  1937,  he  was  also 
active  in  the  Republican  party  and  was  campaign- 
ing for  the  position  of  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
when  he  was  m  a  fatal  automobile  accident  His 
workb  include  The  Politics  of  Industry  (1919),  An 
American  Looks  at  His  World  (1923),  arid  America's 
Hour  of  Decision  (1934) 

Frank,  Jacob,  c  1726-1791,  Polish- Jewish  sectarian 
and  adventurer,  b  Podoha  His  real  name  was 
Jankiev  Lebowicz  He  was  founder  of  the  Frank- 
ists,  a  semi-Christian  Jewish  sect,  which  was  an 
anti-Talmudic  outgrowth  of  the  mysticism  of  the 
false  Messiah,  Sabbatai  Zevi  After  traveling  in 
Turkey,  where  he  was  called  Frank  and  where  he 
joined  the  Sabbatean  sect,  he  returned  (c.1755)  to 
Podoha  Posing  as  a  Messiah,  Frank  gathered  a 
following,  by  whom  ho  was  addressed  as  "holy  mas- 
ter." Professing  to  find  in  the  cabala  the  doctrine 


of  Trinitarianism  and  feigning  conversion  to  Ca- 
tholicism, he  and  the  Frankists  were  baptized  in 
1759  xn  Lvov.  The  Church,  however,  soon  became 
suspicious  of  the  sincerity  of  ita  new  converts,  and 
in  17bO  Frank  was  arrested  m  Warsaw  on  a  charge 
of  heresy  and  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Chensto- 
chov,  he  was  released  m  1773  after  that  section  of 
Poland  came  into  Russian  possession  Moving  to 
Moravia,  he  enjoyed  for  a  time  the  favor  of  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria,  who  believed  him  a  dissemina- 
tor of  Christianity  When  she  discovered  his  sec- 
tarianism, Frank  fled  to  Offenbach,  Germany, 
where  he  lived  in  luxury  supplied  by  Polish  and 
Moravian  Frankista  Upon  his  death  his  daughter 
Eve  became  "holy  mistress"  of  the  Frankists  She 
died  ui  1816  The  sect  eventually  died  out,  most  of 
its  members  having  become  true  Catholics 

Frank,  Leonhard  (l&'6nhart  frangk'),  1882-,  Ger- 
man expressionist  novelist  and  dramatist  His  first 
novel  was  The  Robber  Band  (1914,  Eng  tr  ,  1928), 
to  which  ho  wrote  a  sequel,  The  Singers  (1925, 
Eng  tr  ,  1932)  The  Came  of  the  Crime  (1920, 
Eng  tr  ,  1928)  was  followed  by  such  works  as  A 
Middle-Class  Man  (1924,  Eng  tr  ,  1930)  and  Carl 
and  Anna  (1927,  Eng  tr  ,  1929),  his  best-known 
novel,  which  was  dramatized  in  1929  In  the  Last 
Coach  (1925,  Eng  tr  ,  1935)  was  a  volume  of  short 
stones  His  writing,  somewhat  sensational,  is 
psychological  in  method,  antimilitaristic,  and  anti- 
commumstic 

Frank,  Tenney  (t#'nP  frangk'),  1876-1939,  Ameri- 
can historian,  b  Clay  Center,  Kansas,  grad  Umv 
of  Kansas  (B  A  ,  1896,  M  A  ,  1898),  Ph  D  Umv 
of  Chicago,  1899  He  taught  Latin  at  the  Umv  of 
Chicago  and  at  Brvn  Mawr  and  was  a  piofossor  at 
Johns  Hopkins  after  1919  He  gamed  note  for  his 
meticulous  researc  h  and  his  original  conclusions 
about  the  fore  es  of  the  history  of  Rome  Perhaps 
his  moat  widely  known  work  is  the  textbook,  A  His- 
tory of  Home  (1923),  but  ho  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral distinguished  books,  including  Roman  Impe- 
rialism (1914).  Vergil  a  liwgraphy  (1922),  Eio- 
?iomu  I1 1  story  of  Rome  ( 1920,  rev  ed  ,  1927),  Roman 
Buddings  of  the  Republic  (1924).  Catullus  ami  Hor- 
ace (1928) ,»  Life  and  Literatuie  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public (1930),  and  Aspects  of  Social  Behavwi  in 
Ancient  Rome  (1931) 

Frankel,  Zechanas  (zfkuri'us  frung'kul),  1801-75, 
Jewish  theologian,  <  ailed  the  founder  of  historical 
Judaibm,  b  Prague,  d  Breslau  Fiankel  believed 
that  researc  h  based  on  sc  holarship  was  the  only 
basis  of  reform  In  1851  he  was  elected  hoad  of  the 
new  conservative  rabbinic  al  semmai  y  of  Breslau 
He  wrote  Introduction  to  the  Mishna  (1859) 

Frankenmuth,  village  (pop  1,100).  S  Mich  ,  on  tho 
Cass  river  and  SE  «f  Sagmaw,  settled  1845  by 
Germans,  me  1904  The  vicinity  abounds  in  In- 
dian relics,  and  this  site  was  part  of  an  Indian 
lebcrvation  (1819-37) 

Frankenstein  (frang'knstm),  a  Goiman  student  who 
in  Frankenstein,  or.  The  Modern  Prometheus  (1818), 
a  hoi  101  tale  by  Mary  WolJstcmecraft  SHELLEY, 
creates  a  monster  which  ultimately  destioys  him 
The  name  is  often  inaccurately  used  to  mean  on 
invention  01  creation  which  gets  out  of  control  or 
destroys  its  ongmator 

Frankenwald  (fnmg'kuiivdlt),  wooded  plateau.  Up- 
per Franc  onia,  NE  Bavaria,  between  the  Fichtel- 
gebirge  and  the  Thurmgian  forest  It  rises  to 
c  2,600  ft 

Frankford,  village  (pop  1,144),  S  Ont ,  on  the  Trent 
river  and  W  of  Belleville  It  has  paper  milling, 
canneries,  and  a  hydroelectric,  station 

Frankfort  (frangk 'furt)  1  City  (pop  13,700),  co 
seat  of  Clinton  co  ,  W  central  Ind  ,  NW  of  Indian- 
apolis, laid  out  1830  A  trading  center  for  an  apple- 
growing  region,  it  produces  packed  meat,  enameled 
sheet  metal,  and  brans  fittings  2  City  (pop  1,243), 
NE  Kansas,  E  of  the  Big  Blue  River  and  NW  of 
Topeka,  in  a  wheat  and  corn  area,  founded  1867, 
me  1875  3  City  (pop  11,492),  state  capital,  and 
co  seat  of  Franklin  co  ,  N  Ky  ,  on  both  banks  of 
the  Kentucky  river  It  lies  between  Louisville  arid 
Lexington  Settlement  began  in  1779,  the  city  was 
organized  in  1786  by  Gen  James  WILKINSON  and 
was  selected  as  the  capital  in  1792  It  is  the  trade 
and  shipping  center  for  a  bluegrass  area  yielding 
farm  products  and  limestone,  among  its  manufac- 
tures are  whisky,  shoes,  and  twine  The  city,  with 
many  fine  old  houses  and  gardens,  contains  numer- 
ous places  of  interest — the  present  capitol  (1909), 
the  old  capitol  (1827-30),  which  houses  the  stato 
hifetoncal  society,  Liberty  Hall  (built  1796  and 
said  to  have  been  designed  by  Thomas  Jefferson), 
and  tho  old  cemetery  with  the  graves  of  Daniel  and 
Rebecca  Boone  and  Richard  M  Johnson  The 
Kentucky  State  College  for  Negroes  (land  grant, 
coeducational,  1886)  is  here  The  city  is  the  site 
of  tho  state  institute  for  the  feeble-minded  The 
stato  penitentiary  was  moved  to  La  Grange  in 
1940  4  City  (pop  1,642),  N  Mich  ,  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan near  the  mouth  of  the  Betsie  river  and  W  of 
Traverse  City,  settled  1870,  me  as  a  village  1885, 
as  a  city  1935  It  is  a  resort,  fruit-shipping,  and 
fishing  center  Indian  relics  are  found  near  by. 
")),  E  central  N.Y, 
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Frankfurt  (frangk'furt,  Ger  frangk'fcfcrt)  or  Frank- 
furt-am-Maln  (am  mln'),  city  (1939  pop  553,464, 
including  suburbs;  1946  pop  424,065,  1949  esti- 
mated pop  490,000),  Hesse,  W  Germany,  on  the 
Mam  river  It  IB  also  known,  in  English,  as  Frank- 
fort A  historic,  cultural,  industrial,  commercial, 
and  financial  center,  Frankfurt  also  is  a  river  port 
and  a  transportation  hub  Its  mam  industries  pro- 
duce chemicals  and  pharmaceutical  articles,  ma- 
chinery, electric  equipment,  and  clothing  The 
western  suburb  of  Hoc-hst  is  the  scat  of  the  former 
I  G  Farben  industry  (tho  great  t  homic  al  cartel) 
Frankfurt  also  is  a  publishing  center  and  the  seat 
of  a  university  (opened  1914)  The  city  occupies 
the  site  of  a  Roman  settlement  and  bee  ame  (8th 
cent  )  a  royal  residence  under  Charlemagne  After 
the  Treaty  ot  Verdun  (843)  it  w.is  briefly  the  c  ap- 
ital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Eastern  franks  (i  e  , 
Germany)  A  free  city  from  1219  and  a  free  im- 
perial city  fiom  1372,  Frankfurt  was  designated  m 
the  Golden  Bull  (1356)  of  Emperor  Charleh  IV  as 
the  seat  of  the  impend!  elec  tions,  whic  h  took  place 
in  a  chapel  of  the  Church  of  St  Bartholomew 
After  the  emperors  ceased  to  te  crowned  by  the 
popes,  the  coronation  ceremonies  also  took  place 
(1562-1792)  at  Frankfurt  The  emperors-elect, 
after  being  crowned  at  8t  Bartholomew's  by  the 
archbishop-elector  of  Mamz,  proceeded  with  me- 
dieval pageantry  to  banquet  m  the  city  hall,  called 
ROmer  because  the  emperors-elect  were  actually 
crowned  kings  of  the  Romans  The  coronation 
(1704)  of  Joseph  II  has  been  described  in  the  auto- 
biography of  Goethe,  the  most  illustrious  native  of 
Frankfurt  Tho  prosperity  of  I1  rankfurt  has  boon 
due  mainly  to  its  famous  fairs,  first  mentioned  in 
1240,  which  continue  to  te  held  twice  a  year  Tho 
Jews  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
city  from  tho  Middle  Ages  until  the  advent  of 
Hitler  Tho  banking  family  of  Rothschild  had  its 
origin  here  trankfurt  accepted  the  Hefonnation 
in  1530,  was  a  member  (1536-47)  of  the  Schmal- 
kaldic  League,  and  was  CM  cupied  many  times  m  tho 
wars  of  the  17th  and  18th  rent  \fter  the  dissolu- 
tion (1806)  of  tho  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Frankfurt 
was  me  luded  in  the  ec  c  lesiawtic  prim  ipality  of  Re- 

nisburg  and  Asc  haffenburg,  c  reated  by  Napoleon 
or  Karl  Theodor  von  DALUI-RC.,  this  was  con- 
verted in  1810  into  the  grand  duchy  of  1-raukfurt, 
also  under  Dalberg  The  Congress  of  Vienna 
(1814-15)  restored  I  rankfurt  to  the  status  of  a  free 
c  ity  and  made  it  the  seat  of  the  diet  of  the  GERMAN 

CoNIKDKllATION         The     !<R\NKFtRT     PARLIAMENT 

met  here  in  1848-49  Having  sided  with  Austria 
in  the  Austro- Prussian  War  of  1800,  I<  rankfurt  was 
annexed  by  Prussia  and  became  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Hesse-Nassau  After  the  First  Wot  Id  War, 
Frankfurt  was  briefly  occupied  h\  trench  troops 
In  tho  Second  World  War  it  suffered  very  severe 
damage  The  old  part  of  the  city  was  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed  Among  its  historic  landmarks 
were  tho  Romrr,  the  Gothic  Catholic  Churc  h  of  St 
Bartholomew,  also  <  ailed  tho  coronation  cathedral 
(under  rec  onstruc  tion) ,  tho  house  in  whic  h  Goethe 
was  born  (under  roc  onstruc  tion) ,  tho  Lutheran 
Church  of  St  Paul,  where  the  Frankfurt  Parlia- 
ment met  (rebuilt),  and  tho  ancestral  homo  of  the 
Rothsc  hild  banking  family  On  tho  other  hand,  the 
modern  administration  building  of  the  I  G  Farten 
concern  was  undamaged  and  teeame  (1945)  the 
headquarters  of  the  U  S  occupation  forces  in  Ger- 
many In  the  post-war  years  Frankfurt  recovered 
its  economic  importance 

Frankfurt,  Treaty  of,  1871  see  VERSAILLES,  TREATY 
Of,  1871 

Frankf urt-am-Main  •  see  FRANKFURT 

Frankfurt-an-der-Oder  (-an-dtT-6'dur),  city  (1939 
pop  83,669,  1940  pop  51,577),  Brandenburg,  E 
Germany,  on  the  Oder  river  The  section  on  tho 
east  bank  of  tho  Oder  (1946  pop  1,089)  was  placed 
under  Polish  administration  in  1945  and  is  called 
Slubice  by  tho  Polos  Frankfurt  manufactures 
machinery,  textiles,  and  foodstuffs  (notably  frank- 
furter sausages)  Chartered  in  1253,  it  joined 
(14th  cent  )  the  Hanseatie  League  and  became  an 
important  commercial  center  Frankfurt  was  fre- 
quently besieged,  notably  in  1631,  when  it  was 
stormed  and  sacked  by  tho  Swedes  under  Gustavus 
II  The  university  founded  here  in  1500  \\as  trans- 
ferred to  Breslau  in  1811  Homrich  von  Kloist  was 
born  here 

Frankfurter,  Felix,  1882-,  American  jurist,  Associate 
Justice  of  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  (1939-),  b  Vi- 
enna, Austria,  giad  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  1902,  and  Harvard  Law  School.  1900  He 
was  assistant  U  S  attorney  (1906-10)  in  New  York 
and  legal  officer  (1911-14)  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs  A  professor  (1914-39)  at  Harvard  Law 
School,  Frankfurter  was  intermittently  appointed 
to  government  administrative  posts  Appointed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  by  President  Roosevelt,  he  con- 
tinued his  devotion  to  the  literal  tradition — first 
manifested  by  his  remarks  (1927)  on  the  Sacco- 
Vanaetti  Case  He  wrote  The  Public  and  Its  Gov- 
ernment (1930)  and  edited  Cases  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (1922),  Mr  Justice  Holmes  (1931), 
Cases  on  Federal  Jurisdiction  (1931),  and  Mr 
Justice  Brandeis  (1932)  Frankfurter's  lectures  ap- 
pear in  Law  and  Politics  (ed  by  Archibald  Mac- 
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ions  are  m  The  Constitutional  World  of  Mr  Justice 
Frankfurter  (ed  by  S  J  Konofsky,  1949) 
Frankfurt  Parliament,  1848-49  Aa  a  result  of  tho 
literal  revolution  that  swept  the  German  states 
early  in  1848,  a  preliminary  assembly  (Ger  Vor- 
parlament)  met  at  Frankfurt  in  March,  1848,  and 
called  an  assembly,  the  Frankfurt  Parliament, 
which  met  on  May  18  at  the  Church  of  St  Paul 
Its  president  was  Hemrich  von  GAGEBN,  and  its 
members  (representing  all  political  complexions) 
included  the  foremost  Gorman  figures  of  the  time 
The  purpose  of  tho  parliament  was  to  plan  the  uni- 
fication of  Germany  Having  suspended  (June, 
1848)  the  diet  of  the  German  Confederation,  the 
assembly  appointed  Archduke  John  of  Austria  re- 
gent of  Germany  and  head  of  the  provisional  (and 
virtually  nonexisting)  executive  power  While  the 
parliament  was  lengthily  debating  various  sc  homes 
of  union  and  while  it  was  diverted  from  its  purpose 
bv  the  war  with  Denmark  over  the  Sc  HI  FSWIO- 
HOLSTEIN  question,  the  German  state  governments, 
notably  those  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  suppressed 
the  revolutionary  movement  and  thus  undermined 
the  very  basis  of  the  Frankfurt  assembly  At  last, 
m  March,  1849,  the  parliament  adopted  a  federal 
constitution  of  the  German  states  (excluding  Aus- 
tria), with  a  parliamentary  government  and  an 
hereditary  emperor  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  IV  of 
Prussia  was  chosen  ernperor  but  refused  to  accept 
the  crown  from  a  popularly  elected  assembly  and 
thus  caused  the  failure  of  the  entire  scheme  HLS 
attempt  to  substitute  a  union  scheme  of  his  own 
was  smothered  by  Austria  through  the  Treatv  of 
OLM&TZ  (1850)  The  parliament  broke  up  in  1849, 
and  in  1850  the  diet  of  the  German  Confederation 
was  restored  The  constitution  drafted  by  the 
Frankfurt  Parliament  influent  ed  that  of  the  NORTH 
GERMAN  CONFEDERATION  in  I860 

frankincense,  resin  of  an  East  Afncan  and  Arabian 
tree  of  the  genus  Boswelha,  which  is  gathered  in 
irregular  lumps  for  use  in  INCBNHE  in  religious 
eeremome» — a  use  it  has  had  since  Old  Tastainent 
(Ex  30  34)  times  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  a 
remedy  for  various  diseases  and  was  used  in  em- 
balming and  fumigation  Another  name  for  frank- 
incense is  ohbanum  The  Norway  spruce  yields  a 
resin  called  common  frankincense,  which,  when 
melted  in  water,  becomes  Burgundy  pitch  See 
also  MYRRH 

Prankland,  Sir  Edward,  1825-99,  English  chemist 
He  studied  under  Bunsen  and  Liebig  and  taught  at 
several  English  institutions  In  working  on  the 
synthesis  and  isolation  of  compounds  he  evolved 
the  theory  of  valence  He  made  studies  of  water 
purification,  of  flame  and  luminosity  with  Tvndall, 
and  of  gases  with  Lockver,  with  whom  he  discovered 
helium  His  work  on  water  purification  was  con- 
tinued by  lus  son,  Percy  Faraday  Frankland,  1858- 
1946,  also  a  chemist,  who  with  his  wife,  Grace 
Toyntee  Frankland,  conducted  bacteriological 
studios  He  wrote  \J icrft-orgam*mn  in  Water  (1894) 
and  Life  of  Pasteur  (1897) 

Franklin,  Ann  Smith,  1 090-1763,  American  printer, 
sister-m-law  of  Benjamin  Franklin  After  the 
death  (1735)  of  her  husband,  James  Franklin,  Ann 
arnod  on  his  commercial  printing  business,  in 


Newport,  R  I  ,  aided  by  two  daughters  and  her 
son  James  She  printed  a  sei  ies  of  almanac  s  written 
by  Joseph  Stafford  and  published  (1728-35)  hy 


James  Franklin,  but  afterwards  written  (1736-41) 
by  Ann  herself  She  published  the  Newport  Mer- 
cury and,  as  colon}  printer,  punted  many  legal 
documents  as  well  as  the  paper  money  of  the  col- 
ony In  1748  her  son  James  became  her  partner, 
and  after  his  death  she  was  aided  by  Sunmel  Hall, 
but  until  her  death  she  was  tho  manager  of  her 
flourishing  business 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  1706-90,  American  statesman, 
printer,  scientist,  and  writer,  b  Boston  Franklin, 
who  was  to  become  a  worldly-wise,  highly  civilized 
man  who  won  the  respect  of  Europe  for  his  attain- 
ments, began  humbly  enough  The  son  of  a  tallow 
chandler  and  soapmaker,  he  left  school  at  10  years 
of  age  to  help  his  father  Disliking  the  work  of  tho 
shop,  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  half  brother  James, 
a  printer  and  the  publisher  of  the  New  England 
Courant,  to  which  young  Bon  secretly  contributed 
After  much  disagreement  he  left  his  brother's  em- 
ployment and  went  (1723)  to  Philadelphia  to  work 
as  a  printer  Industry  and  thrift — which  he  was 
to  praise  much  later — helped  him  to  tetter  himself 
After  a  short  stay  in  London  (1724-26),  he  re- 
turned and  in  1729  acquired  an  interest  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gautte  As  owner  and  editor  after 
1730,  ho  made  the  periodical  popular  His  common- 
sense  philosophy  and  his  neatly  turned  phrases  won 
public  attention  in  the  Gazette,  in  the  later  General 
Magazine,  and  especially  in  his  Poor  Richard's 
Almanack,  which  he  published  from  1732  to  1757 
Many  sayings  of  Poor  Richard,  praising  prudence, 
common  sense,  and  honesty,  are  today  standard 
American  proverbs  Franklin  also  interested  him- 
self in  selling  books,  established  a  circulating  li- 
brary, organised  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, helped  to  establish  (1751)  an  academy  which 
grew  to  be  the  Umv  of  Pennsylvania,  and  brought 
about  civic  reforms  Meanwhile  he  had  steadily 
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extended  his  own  knowledge  by  study  of  foreign 
languages,  philosophy,  and  science  He  repeated 
the  experiments  of  other  scientists  and  showed  his 
usual  practical  tent  by  inventing  such  diverse 
things  as  bifocal  spectacles  and  a  harmonica  The 
phenomenon  of  electricity  interested  him  deeply, 
and  in  1748  he  turned  his  printing  business  over  to 
his  foreman,  intending  to  devote  his  life  to  science 
His  spectacular  experiment  of  flying  a  kite  in  a 
thunderstorm,  which  proved  the  identity  of  light- 
ning and  electricity,  was  but  one  of  a  series  of  in- 
vestigations that  won  him  recognition  from  tho 
leading  scientists  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
He  took  local  public  offices  arid  served  long  (1753- 
74)  as  deputy  postmastei  general  of  the  colonies 
As  such  he  reorganized  the  postal  system,  making 
it  both  efficient  and  profitable  His  status  as  a 
public  figure  grew  steadily  A  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gate to  tho  Ai  BANY  CoNOHt-sft  (1754),  he  proposed 
there  a  plan  of  union  for  the  colonies,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  delegates  but  later  rejected  by 
both  tho  provincial  assemblies  and  tho  British  gov- 
ernment He  worked  for  the  British  cause  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  especially  by  providing 
transportation  for  tho  ill-fated  expedition  led  by 
Edward  Braddock  against  Fort  Duquesne  He 
was  a  leader  of  the  popular  party  in  Pennsylvania 
against  the  proprietors  and  in  1757  was  sent  to 
England  to  present  the  case  against  the  Penns  He 
won  (1700)  for  the  colony  the  right  to  tax  the  Penn 
estates  but  advised  moderation  in  applying  the 
right  He  returned  to  America  for  two  years  (1762- 
-  64)  but  was  in  England  when  the  Stamp  Act 
caused  a  furor  Again  he  showed  prudent  modera- 
tion, he  protested  the  act  but  a&ked  the  colonists  to 
obey  the  law,  thus  losing  some  popularity  in  the 
colonies  until  he  stoutly  defended  American  rights 
at  the  time  of  the  debates  on  repeal  of  the  act  He 
was  made  agent  for  Georgia  (1768),  New  Jersey 
(1769),  and  Massachusetts  (1770)  and  benously 
considered  making  his  home  in  England,  where  his 
scientific  attainments,  his  brilliant  mind,  and  his 
social  gifts  of  wit  and  urbanity  had  gained  him  a 
high  place  As  trouble  between  the  British  govern- 
ment and  the  colonies  grew  with  the  approach  of 
the  American  Revolution,  however,  Franklin's 
deep  love  for  his  native  land  and  his  devotion  to 
individual  freedom  brought  him  back  (1775)  to 
America  There,  while  his  son  William  Franklin 
was  becoming  a  leader  of  the  Loyalists,  Benjamin 
Franklin  teeame  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  of  the  now-born  na- 
tion He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, was  appointed  postmaster  general,  and  was 
sent  to  Canada  with  Samuel  Chase  and  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton  to  persuade  the  people  of 
Canada  to  join  the  patriot  cause  He  was  ap- 
pointed (1776)  to  the  committee  that  drafted  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  ho  signed. 
Late  in  1776  he  sailed  to  France  to  join  Arthur  LEE 
and  Silas  DEANE  in  their  diplomatic  efforts  for  the 
new  republic  Franklin,  with  a  high  reputation  in 
France  well  supported  by  his  winning  presence,  did 
much  to  gam  French  recognition  of  the  new  re- 
public in  1778  He  helped  to  direct  U  S  naval 
operations  and  was  a  general  and  successful  agent 
in  Europe — the  sole  one  after  suspicions  and  quar- 
rels caused  Congress  to  annul  the  powers  of  the 
other  \mencan  commissioners  He  was  chosen 
(1781)  ah  one  of  the  American  diplomats  to  ne- 
gotiate peace  with  Great  Britain  and  laid  tho 
groundwork  for  the  treaty  before  John  J*.v  and 
John  ADAMS  arrived  British  naval  yictory  in  tho 
West  Indies  made  the  final  ti  eaty  less  advantageous 
to  the  United  States  than  Franklin's  original  draft 
The  Treatv  of  Pans  was,  in  contradiction  of  the 
orders  of  Congress,  concluded  n\  1783  without  tho 
concurrence  of  France,  because  Jay  and  Adams  duv 
trustod  the  French  Franklin  returned  m  1785  to 
America  and  was  made  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania executive  council  The  last  great  service 
rendered  to  his  countrj  by  this  "wisest  American," 
as  he  is  sometimes  called,  was  his  part  in  the 
Federal  Constitutional  Convention  of  17S7  Though 
his  proposal  of  a  single-chamber  congress  was  re- 
jected, ho  helped  to  direct  the  compromise  that 
brought  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  into 
being  Though  not  completely  satisfied  with  the 
finished  product,  he  worked  earnestly  for  its  rati- 
fication His  writings  are  still  widely  known  today, 
especially  his  autoT>iographv  (coveung  only  his 
early  yeans),  which  is  generally  considered  one  of 
the  finest  autobiographies  in  any  language  and  has 
appeared  in  innumerable  editions  (see  especially 
that  of  Max  Farrand,  1949)  His  writings  have 
been  edited  in  a  collected  edition  by  A  II  Smyth 
(10  vols  ,  1905-7)  and  in  many  selected  editions, 
such  as  that  by  F  L  Mott  and  C  E  Jorgenson 
(1936)  and  that  by  Nathan  G  Goodman  in  4 
Franklin  Header  (1945)  See  biographies  by  S  G 
Fisher  (1899),  Paul  Leicester  Ford  (1S99),  Bernard 
Fay  (1929),  and  Carl  Van  Doren  (1938) 

Franklin,  Christine  Ladd-:  see  LAUD-FRANKLIN, 
CHRISTINE 

Franklin,  Edward  Curtis,  1802-1937,  American 
chemist,  b  Kansas,  grad  Umv  of  Kansas,  1888, 
PhD  Johns  Hopkins,  1894  Ho  taught  at  the 
Umv  of  Kansas  (1888-1903)  and  at  Stanford 
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(1903-29;  as  professor  of  organic  chemistry  from 
1 906)  An  authonty  on  liquid  ammonia,  he  served 
in  the  First  World  War  as  an  expert  on  chemical 
warfare  His  work*  include  The  Nitrogen  System 
of  Compounds  (1935). 

Franklin,  Sir  John.  1786-1847,  British  explorer  in 
N  Canada  Entering  the  navy  in  1801 ,  he  saw  serv- 
ice in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  On  his  first  overland 
expedition  (1819-22)  m  N  Canada,  his  party 
crossed  the  barren  grounds  from  Great  Slave  Lake 
to  the  Arctic  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine 
river  and  explored  along  the  coast  eastward  for 
c.l  75  mi  In  his  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the 
Shore*  of  the  Polar  Sea  (1823),  Franklin  describes 
this  jour  no  v  On  his  next  expedition  (1825-27) ,  the 
party  descended  the  Mackenzie  river  and  survejed 
another  long  stretch  of  the  Arctic  shore  line — west- 
ward to  Return  Roof  (c  160  mi  from  Point  Barrow, 
Alaska)  and  eastward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Copper- 
mine By  way  of  the  Coppermine  he  went  to  Great 
Bear  Lake,  where  he  built  Fort  Franklin  Frank- 
lin's Narrative  of  a  Second  Expedition  to  the  Shores 
of  the  Polar  Sea  (1828)  is  an  account  of  these  feats 
On  both  of  these  expeditions  he  was  accompanied 
by  Sir  George  Back  After  serving  (1836-43)  as 
governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  (now  Tasmania), 
Franklin  set  out  m  the  Erebus  and  the  Terror  in 
1845  to  search  for  the  Northwest  Passage  When, 
three  years  later,  no  word  from  him  had  been  re- 
ceived, there  was  dispatched  the  first  of  the  more 
than  40  parties  that  in  the  following  \  ears  were  to 
search  the  arctic  regions  for  traces  of  the  expedi- 
tion Although  the  geographical  knowledge  gamed 
by  the  scan  hers  was  immense,  no  clues  as  to 
Franklin's  fate  were  revealed  with  much  clarity 
until  John  Rae,  in  1853-54.  and  later  (1857-59) 
Sir  Francis  M<  Clintock  found  evidence  of  the  great 
arctic  tragedy  Franklin's  ships  had  been  frozen  in 
the  ice  between  Victoria  Island  and  King  William 
Island  After  his  death  in  1847,  the  survivors 
abandoned  ship  in  the  spring  of  1848  and  under- 
took to  make  their  way  southward  over  the  frozen 
wastes  ofl  Boothia  Peninsula  toward  civilization 
Of  the  entire  expedition  of  some  129  men,  not  one 
survived  See  biographies  of  Franklin  by  A  H 
Markham  (1891)  and  H  D  Traill  (1896),  the  life, 
diaries,  and  correspondence  of  his  wife,  Lady  Jane 
Franklin  (ed  by  W  F  Rawnslev,  1923),  R  J 
Cynax,  Sir  John  Franklin's  Last  Arctic  Expedition 
(1939) 

Franklin,  William,  c  1730-1813.  last  royal  governor 
of  New  Jersey,  natural  son  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
He  grew  up  m  Philadelphia,  saw  service  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War  and  was  comptroller  of 
the  general  post  office  (1754-56)  in  Philadelphia 
In  1757  he  went  with  his  father  to  England,  where 
he  studied  law  and  so  engaged  influential  friends 
that  he  was  appointed  (1763)  governor  of  New 
Jersey  His  charm  won  him  attention,  but  his 
love  for  aristocracy  and  strong  attachment  to 
England  and  British  authority  soon  made  him  un- 
popular with  the  patriots  After  the  American 
Revolution  started,  he  sided  with  the  Loyalists 
and  quarreled  bitterly  with  his  father  The  New 
Jersey  congress  ordered  (1776)  his  arrest,  and  he 
was  imprisoned  in  Connecticut  until  he  was  ex- 
changed m  1778  \\ilham  Franklin  in  1782  went 
to  England,  never  to  return  In  1784  he  was  rec- 
onciled with  his  father,  who  wrote  his  famous 
autobiography  to  benefit  William 
Franklin,  William  Buel,  1823-1903,  Union  general  m 
the  Civil  War,  b  York,  Pa  ,  grad  West  Point, 
1843  He  served  in  the  Mexican  War  and  was 
superintending  engineer  on  the  construction  of 
the  Capitol  dome  in  Washington  In  the  Civil 
War  ho  was  made  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers 
(May,  1861)  and  commanded  a  brigade  at  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run  (July  21,  1861)  He  fought 
under  McClellan  in  the  PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGN 
and  in  the  Antietam  campaign  and  under  Burnside 
in  the  battle  of  FBBDERICKSBURO  Burnside  held 
him  partially  responsible  for  that  defeat  and 
ordered  his  dismissal  from  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac Franklin  later  commanded  under  N  P 
BANKS  m  the  Red  River  expedition 
Franklin,  William  Suddards,  1863-1930,  American 
physicist,  b  Kansas,  grad  Univ  of  Kansas,  1887 
He  taught  at  Lehigh  Univ  (1897-1915)  and  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (1917-29) 
He  worked  on  the  theory  of  alternating  currents 
and  contributed  to  technical  education  through  a 
number  of  books 

Franklin.  William  Temple,  1760-1823,  American 
writer,  b  London,  natural  son  of  William  Franklin 
He  was  brought  (1774)  to  America  by  his  grand- 
father, Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  secretary  he 
became  and  whose  writings  he  edited 
Franklin  [for  Sir  John  Franklin],  provisional  dis- 
trict, area  549,253  sq.  mi ,  one  of  the  three  provi- 
sional districts  of  the  NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES, 
est  1895  It  comprises  the  islands  of  the  Arctic 
Archipelago  and  BOOTHIA  and  MELVILLE  penin- 
sulas In  1897  the  boundaries  were  defined  by  an 
order  in  council,  and  in  1926  the  area  was  made  a 
game  preserve  Fur  trading  is  the  chief  occupation 
of  the  Eskimo  population,  and  trading  posts  in- 
clude those  at  Cambridge  Bay,  Frobisher  Bay,  and 
Pangnirtung  In  the  Second  World  War  the  region 
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became  strategically  important,  with  U  S.-Cana- 
dian  air  bases  and  weather  stations;*  since  the  war 
it  has  been  an  arctic  military  training  ground. 
Franklin.  1  Village  (pop  523),  8E  Idaho,  at  the 
Utah  line  It  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  in 
Idaho,  founded  in  1860  by  a  party  of  Mormons, 
who,  believing  themselves  to  be  still  m  Utah,  set 
up  a  school  and  introduced  irrigation.  Fruit  and 
vegetables  are  processed  here  ft  City  (pop  6,264), 
co  seat  of  Johnson  oo  ,  S  central  Ind  ,  a  of  Indian- 
apolis, laid  out  1822  A  trading  center  for  an 
agricultural  area,  it  manufactures  automobile  parts, 
rayon,  and  household  appliances  Franklin  Col- 
lege of  Indiana  (Baptist,  coeducational,  1837)  is 
here  3  City  (pop  3,940),  co  seat  of  Simpson  co  , 
8  Ky  .  8SW  ofBowlmg  Green  and  near  the  Tenn 
line,  founded  1820  It  is  a  trade  center  and  ship- 
ping point  for  an  area  producing  timber  and  farm 
products  (especially  strawberries)  4  Town  (pop 
4,274),  parish  seat  of  St.  Mary  parish,  8  La ,  on 
Bayou  Teche,  founded  1800  In  a  rich  sugar-pro- 
ducing area,  it  has  a  refinery  5  Wool-textile  town 
(pop  7,303),  SE  Mass  ,  near  the  R  I  hue  and  SW 
of  Boaton,  settled  1660,  set  off  from  Wrentham 
1778  A  memorial  marks  the  birthplace  of  Horace 
Mann  6  City  (pop  1,272),  oo  seat  of  Franklin 
co  ,  S  Nebr  ,  on  the  Republican  and  S  of  Kearney, 
me  1879  7  City  (pop  6,749),  S  central  N  H  ,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Winmpesaukee  and  the  Peroi- 
gewasset,  which  here  form  the  Mernmack,  settled 
1764,  mo  as  a  town  1828,  as  a  city  1895  Textiles 
and  hosiery  are  among  its  products  Near  the 
Congregational  church  IB  a  bust  of  Daniel  Webster, 
who  was  born  in  a  section  at  that  time  in  Salisbury 

8  Borough  (pop   4,009),  NW  N  J  ,  in  a  region  of 
hills  and  lakes,  me    1913     It  has  important  zinc 
mines     Theodore  Frelmghuysen  was  born  here 

9  Town  (pop   1,249),  co  seat  of  Macon  co  ,  W  N 
C  ,  near  the  Ga  lino  SW  of  Asheville   Lumbering, 
mining  (mica,  talc,  kaolin),  and  farming  are  car* 
nod  on     Franklin  is  headquarters  for  Nantahala 
National   Forest,   and   near   by  is  a  state  game 
refuge     10  Village  (pop   4,511),  SW  Ohio,  on  the 
Great  Miami  river  and  8  of  Dayton,  laid  out 
1795      It  produces  paper  and  roofing  material 
11  Borough   (pop    2,297),   Cambria  co ,   W  Pa , 
near  Johnstown     12  City  (pop  9,948),  co  seat  of 
Venango  oo  ,  NW  Pa  ,  on  the  Allegheny  and  near 
Oil  City,  laid  out  1795,  mo  as  a  borough  1828,  as 
a   city   1868      Its  manufactures  include  oil-well 
equipment,    railroad   supplies,    boilers,    and   ma- 
chinery    Dairying  is  done  here     Franklin  is  on 
the  site  of  an  Indian  town    13  Town  (pop  4,120), 
co   seat  of  Williamson  co  ,  central  Tenn  ,  on  the 
Harpeth  river  and  S  of  Nashville    The  surround- 
ing fertile   farm   area,   settled   before    1800,   has 
phosphate  mines  and  timber     Franklin  was  the 
scene  of  fighting  in  the  Civil  War,  the  most  severe 
being  that  on  Nov    30,   1864,  m  the  Tennessee 
campaign  of  J    B    HOOD     Thomas  Hart  Ben  ton 
began  his  law  practice  here    14  Town  (pop  1.087), 
co  seat  of  Robertson  co  ,  E  central  Texas,  SE  of 
Waco,  m  a  farm  area,  settled   1880,  me    1912 
15  Town  (pop   1,021),  NW  Vt ,  NE  of  St  Albans, 
at  the  Canadian  hne,  granted  1789     It  includes 
the  resort  Lake  Carmi     16  Town  (pop    3.466), 
SE  Va  ,  on  the  Blackwater  river  and  SW  of  Ports- 
mouth, in  a  farm  area,  me    1876     Paper  bags  are 
made  here 

Franklin,  State  of,  government  (1784-88)  formed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Washington,  Sullivan,  and 
Greene  counties  in  present  E  Tennessee  after  North 
Carolina  ceded  (June,  1784)  its  western  lands  to 
the  United  States  Following  preliminary  con- 
ventions at  Jonesboro  (Aug.  and  Dec  ,  1784),  the 
first  assembly,  meeting  at  Greeneville  early  m  1785, 
elected  John  SEVIER  governor  for  a  three-year 
term,  established  courts,  appointed  magistrates, 
levied  taxes,  and  enacted  laws  A  permanent  con- 
stitution was  adopted  m  Nov ,  1785  Unable  to 
secure  congressional  recognition  and  pressed  by 
North  Carolina  in  its  attempt  to  reestablish  juris- 
diction (m  Deo  ,  1784,  North  Carolina  repealed 
the  act  ceding  the  lands),  Sevier's  government 
passed  out  of  existence  when  the  terms  of  its  of- 
ficers expired  The  region  reverted  temporarily 
to  North  Carolina  See  S  C  Williams,  History  of 
the  Lost  State  of  Franklin  (1924) 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  at  Lancaster,  Pa  , 
Evangelical-Reformed,  for  men,  formed  1853  by 
a  merger  of  two  colleges  Franklin  College  was 
chartered  and  opened  in  1787  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin and  others  Marshall  College,  named  for  John 
Marshall,  was  chartered  and  opened  in  1836  at 
Mercers  burg  as  an  outgrowth  of  a  seminary,  its 
preparatory  department  became  Mercersburg 
Academy 

Franklin  Institute,  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  mechanic  arts,  chartered  and  opened  1824, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  It  was 
named  for  Benjamin  Franklin  An  important  re- 
search center,  it  has  sponsored  lectures,  both  popu- 
lar and  technical,  ana  special  exhibitions.  In  1933 
the  institute  opened  the  Fels  Planetarium  and  in 
1934  a  large  applied-eoience  museum.  The  library 
contains  a  remarkable  technical  collection  The 
institute  has  published  a  journal  since  1825  and 
awards  medals  and  certificates  for  meritorious  in- 


ventions in  the  physical  sciences.  In  1925  it  es- 
tablished the  Bartol  Research  Foundation  (phys- 
ios), now  housed  at  Swarthmore  College,  and  in 
1935  the  Biochemical  Research  Foundation. 

Franklin  Lakes,  borough  (pop.  1,203),  NE  N.J  ; 
me  1922. 

Franklin  Park,  village  (pop.  3,007),  NE  HI.,  western 
suburb  of  Chicago,  mo  1892. 

Franklinton.  1  Town  (pop.  1,579),  parish  seat  of 
Washington  parish,  SE  La ,  near  Bogalu&a;  laid 
out  1821,  chartered  1861.  It  ships  cotton  and  vege- 
tables and  has  a  tung-oil  plant  3  Town  (pop 
1,273),  N  N  C  ,  NE  of  Durham  It  is  a  shipping 
center  for  tobacco  and  cotton  and  has  textile  and 
lumber  mills. 

Franklinville,  village  (pop.  1,884),  W  N  Y.,  SE  of 
Buffalo,  settled  1806,  mo  1874.  Cutlery  and  tin 
cans  are  made  here. 

Franks,  group  of  Germanic  tribes  They  were  (3d 
cent  AD)  settled  along  the  lower  and  middle 
Rhine  The  Salian  Franks,  in  the  north,  and  the 
Ripuarian  Franks,  in  the  south,  had  separate  law 
codes  (see  GERMANIC  LAWS)  The  Salian  Franks 
became  allies  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  4th 
cent  and  moved  southward  into  Gaul  In  the  late 
6th  cent  their  leader,  CLOVIS,  permanently  united 
the  Salian  and  Ripuarian  Franks,  accepted  Ca- 
tholicism, and  founded  the  Prankish  empire  By 
the  conquest  of  BURGUNDY,  THURINQIA,  and  BA- 
VARIA, of  the  territories  of  the  ALEMANNI  and 
SAXONS,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  the  LOMBARDS,  the 
Prankish  empire  grew  (6th-8th  <ent)  to  include 
most  of  France,  the  Low  Countries,  Germany  W  of 
the  Elbe,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  N  and  central 
Italy  Under  its  first  dynasty,  the  MEROVINGIANS, 
the  empire  was,  for  most  of  the  time,  divided  into 
several  kingdoms,  notably  NHUSTRIA  in  the  west 
and  AUSTRASIA  in  the  east  Internal  warfare 
among  the]  kingdoms  was  nearly  chronic,  and  the 
state  of  civilization  was  very  low,  only  tho  Church, 
represented  by  such  men  as  St  GREGORY  OF  TOURH, 
kept  alive  tho  remnants  of  Gallo-Roman  culture 
In  the  8th  cent  began  tho  rule  of  the  CAROLIN- 
GIANS,  first  as  mayors  of  the  palace,  then --from 
751 — as  kings  of  the  reunited  Frankish  domains 
CHARLEMAGNE,  crowned  emperor  in  800,  was  the 
greatest  prankish  ruler  His  empire  was  parti- 
tioned in  843  (see  VKRDUN,  THK\T^  ot)  and  again 
m  870  by  the  Treaty  of  MhRBbN  Tho  kingdom  of 
the  Western  Franks,  who  merged  with  the  far  more 
numerous  Gallo-Roman  population  of  Gaul,1  be- 
came the  kingdom  of  France,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Eastern  Franks,  who  retained  their  Germanic 
speet'h,  became  Germany  Both  Frame  and  the 
region  of  Francoma  m  Germany  derive  their  names 
from  the  Franks  » 

Franks,  Sir  Augustus  Wollaston,  1826-97,  English 
archaeologist  and  authority  on  the  medieval  pe- 
riod M  A  Cambridge  Univ  ,  1852  Entering  the 
British  Museum  in  1851,  he  became  in  1866  keeper 
of  the  department  of  British  and  medieval  antiq- 
uities and  ethnology  Most  of  his  collections  arc  in 
the  British  Museum,  among  them  an  8th-century 
Northumbrian  carved-bone  casket  He  was  a  fol- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  and  was  knighted  in  1894 
He  compiled  catalogues  of  various  Collections  and 
wrote  on  ceramics 

Franks,  Sir  Oliver  Shewell  (shoo'ul),  1905-,  British 
statesman  Educated  at  Oxford,  he  taught  philos- 
ophy there,  at  the  Univ  of  Chicago  (1935),  and  at 
Glasgow  Univ  During  the  Second  Woild  War  he 
served  in  the  ministry  of  supply  and  was  knighted 
in  1946  He  led  tho  European  conference  for  eco- 
nomic cooperation  (1947)  and  the  following  year 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  United  States 

Frankston,  town  (pop  1,210),  E  Texas,  noar  Pales- 
tine and  in  tho  valley  of  the  Neches  It  has  saw- 
mills and  ships  truck 

Frantiskovy  Lazne,  Bohemia  see  FRANZENBBAD 

Franz,  Robert  (ro'bert  f runts'),  1815-92,  German 
composer  of  about  350  lieder,  intimate  songs, 
usually  in  strophic  form,  which  have  some  of  the 
feeling  of  folk  song  The  first  of  them  were  pub- 
lished in  1843  and  were  praised  by  Schumann  in 
his  Neue  Zeitschnft  fiir  Mutik 

Franzen,  Frans  Michael,  Swed  Franzen  (frans'  me'- 
kael  friinsan'),  1772-1847,  Swedish  bishop  and 
poet,  b  Finland  His  Ode  to  Gustaf  Philip  Creuiz 
(1797)  marks  the  beginning  of  romantic  lyric 
poetry  in  Sweden  Several  of  his  poems  are  included 
m  The  Oxford  Book  of  Scandinavian  Verse  (1925) 

Franzensbad  (fran'tsunsbaf),  Czech  Frantiskovy 
LdznS  (fran'tfahkdvf  laa'nye"),  watering  place  (pop. 
2,283),  NW  Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia,  near  the 
German  border  It  has  extensive  peat  deposits 
and  27  mineral  springs 

Franz  Josef  Land  (frans'  jo'zuf,  frarits' ytt'sgf),  Rus 
Zemlya  Frantsa  lotifa,  archipelago,  area  c.8,000 
sq  mi ,  off  Archangel  oblast,  RSFSR,  in  the  Arctic- 
Ocean,  N  of  Novaya  Zemlya  It  consists  of  85 
islands,  including  Aleksandra  Land,  George  Land, 
Wilczek  Land,  Graham  Bell  Island,  and  Hooker 
and  Rudolf  islands,  which  are  the  sites  of  govern- 
ment observation  stations  and  of  settlements  on 
Tikhaya  and  Tepliti  bays.  Some  90  percent  of 
Franz  Josef  Land  is  covered  by  ice,  interspersed 
with  poor  lichen  vegetation;  the  average  mean  tem- 
perature is  6.5'F.  It  was  discovered  in  1873  by 
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Kari  WvmwoBt  and  Julius  von  Payer,  leaders  of 
an  Austrian  expedition,  and  was  subsequently  more 
fully  explored  oy  expeditions  such  as  those  led  by 
Frederick  George  Jackson  (1894-97),  Fndtjof  NAN- 
8BM  (who  spent  the  winter  of  1895-96  in  Franc 
Josef  Land),  Walter  Wellman  (1898-99),  the  duke 
of  the  ABRUZZI  (1899-1900),  and  Anthony  Fiala 
(1908-6).  In  1926  the  USSR  claimed  the  archi- 
pelago, which  is  sometimes  called  Fndtjof  Nansen 
Land,  a  name  proposed  (1930)  by  the  Soviet  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  but  never  officially  adopted. 

Franz  Joseph,  emperor  of  Austria  and  king  of 
Hungary  see  FRANCIS  JOSEPH 

Franz  Joseph  Spitze,  Czechoslovakia   see  TATRA 

Frascati  (fraska'tS),  town  (pop  10,660),  Latium, 
central  Italy,  beautifully  situated  in  the  Alban 
Hills  near  the  site  of  ancient  TUBCULTTM  It  is  a 
summer  resort  famous  for  its  wine  and  its  fine 
villas  (16th  and  17th  cent )  and  pardons  Frascati 
was  German  headquarters  in  the  Second  World 
War  The  town  and  its  villas,  including  the  famous 
Villa  Aldobrandmi  and  Villa  Torlonia,  suffered 
severely  from  Allied  bombings 

Frasch,  Herman  (frash),  1861-1914,  American 
chemist,  b  Wilrttemberg  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1868  and  studied  in  Philadelphia  Al- 
though he  worked  out  a  process  for  the  refining  of 
paraffin  and  several  for  petroleum  and  for  the  prep- 
aration of  various  commercially  important  sub- 
stances, e  g  ,  sodium  carbonate,  he  is  best  known  for 
the  Frasch  process 

Frasch  process  [for  Herman  Frasch],  a  process  for  the 
extraction  of  sulphur  from  deposits  Three  pipes, 
one  inside  the  other,  arc  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sulphur  bed  Water  heated  under  pressure  to  a 
temperature  well  above  the  molting  point  of  the 
sulphur  13  conducted  down  the  outer  pipe,  and  air 
under  pressure  down  through  the  innermost  pipe 
Their  combined  action  melts  the  sulphur  and  foices 
it  to  the  surface  through  the  middle  pipe,  from 
which  it  10  drawn  off 

Fraser,  Alexander  Campbell,  1819-1914,  Scottish 
philosopher  He  was  professor  at  the  Umv  of 
Edinburgh  From  1860  to  1857  he  edited  the  North 
British  Rtoiew  He  is  best  known  for  his  edition 
of  the  woi  ks  of  George  Berkeley  (4  vols  ,  1871) 
His  own  philosophy,  a  "theistic  faith,"  is  set  forth 
autobiographically  in  Biographia  Philosophica 
(1904)  Other  principal  works  are  biographies  of 
Berkeley  (1881)  and  Thomas  Held  (1898)  and  his 
Philosophy  of  Theism  (1S95-96) 

Fraser,  Claud  Lovat,  1890-1921,  English  scenic  art- 
ist and  illustrator  He  served  (1915-16)  in  the 
Durham  Light  Infantry  and  was  gassed  He  illus- 
trated several  hooks,  but  is  best  known  for  his 
production  of  Tkf  Beggar's  Opera  (1920)  and  As 
You  Like  It  (1920)  His  death  at  31  out  short  a 
promising  career  See  study  by  John  Dnnkwater 
and  A  D  Rutherston  (1923) 

Fraser,  James  Bailhe,  1 783-1856,  Scottish  traveler 
and  author  He  traveled  ui  Nepal  (1815)  and  par- 
ticipated in  two  missions  to  Persia  (1821 ,  1833-34) 
He  wrote  amounts  of  his  journeys,  valuable  be- 
cause he  traveled  in  regions  that  had  seldom  been 
visited  by  Europeans 

Fraser,  James  Earle,  1876-,  American  sculptor,  b. 
Winona,  Minn  ,  studied  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  and  in  Paris  The  best  known  of  his  many 
works  are  The  End  of  the  Trail  (San  Francisco) ,  the 
designs  of  Indian  head  and  buffalo  on  the  American 
five-cent  piece,  Harnman  Fountain  (Arden,  NY), 
sarcophagus  of  Bishop  Potter  (Cathedral  of  St  John 
the  Divine,  New  York) ,  Journey  through  Life  (Rock 
Creek  Cemetery,  Washington,  DC),  statue  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  (Treasury  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC),  John  Ericsson  monument  (Washing- 
ton, DC),  John  Hay  Memorial  (Cleveland), 
Pioneers  and  Discoverers  (Memorial  Bridge,  Chi- 
cago), Lewis  and  Clark  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
monument  (Jefferson  City,  Mo ) ,  and  Victory 
(Bank  of  Montreal,  Canada)  His  excellent  por- 
trait busts  include  those  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
(Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D  C  )  and  Augustus 
Samt-Gaudens  (Hall  of  Fame,  New  York  Umv ) 
His  wife,  Laura  Gardin  Fraser,  1889-,  b  Chicago, 
is  a  sculptor  of  force  and  originality,  particularly 
in  animal  modeling  and  in  designing  coins  and 
medals  Examples  of  her  work  are  Reclining  Elks 
for  the  Elks  Memorial  Building,  Chicago,  and  the 
Charles  A  Lindbergh  Congressional  Medal 

Fraser,  Simon:  see  LOVAT,  SIMON  FBASER,  12m 
BARON 

Fraser,  Simon,  17767-1862,  Canadian  explorer  and 
fur  trader  Born  in  Bennmgton,  Vt ,  he  was  taken 
to  Canada  as  a  child  He  entered  the  service  of  the 
NORTH  WEST  COMPANY  in  1792,  and  in  1802  he  was 
made  a  partner  In  1805  he  was  chosen  to  inaugu- 
rate the  company's  operations  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mts  ,  and  after  exploring  and  establishing  trading 
posts  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Fraser  river,  he 
and  John  Stuart  and  20  companions  in  1808  ex- 
plored the  same  river  to  tidewater  In  point  of 
view  of  dangers  it  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  ex- 
ploration trips  on  record  in  North  America  He 
waa  disappointed  to  discover  that  it  was  not  the 
Columbia  as  he  had  hoped,  and  he  declined  knight- 
hood for  the  achievement.  In  1811  Fraser  was 
placed  IB  charge  of  the  important  Red  River  de- 
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partment  of  his  company ,  where  he  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  earl  of  SBMCIRK  over  the  Red  River 
Settlement  See  F  W  Howay,  Bntith  Columbia, 
(1928) 

Fraaer,  chief  river  of  British  Columbia  It  rises  on 
the  west  slope  of  Yellowhead  Pass,  in  the  Rocky 
Mts  ,  and  flows  c  350  mi  NW  through  the  Rocky 
Mt  trench  to  Pnnce  George,  thence  south  and 
west  c.500  mi  to  the  Strait  of  Georgia,  S  of  Van- 
couver Yale,  Chilhwack,  Mission,  and  New  West- 
minster are  on  its  lower  course  Its  chief  tributaries 
are  the  NRCHAKO,  Quesnel,  THOMPSON,  Chilcotin, 
Blaokwater,  and  Lillooet  rivers  It  is  navigable  to 
Yale,  c  80  mi  from  the  mouth  Above  this  is  the 
Fraser  river  ran  von,  noted  for  its  scenery,  its 
mountain  walla  rise  more  than  3,000  ft  high  The 
river  was  discovered  by  Sir  Alexander  MACKENZIE, 
who  followed  its  upper  course  on  hia  expedition 
(1793)  to  the  Pacific,  and  takes  its  name  from 
Simon  FRASER,  who  in  1808  followed  it  to  its 
mouth,  establishing  a  number  of  fur-trading  posts 
It  was  a  domain  of  the  fur  traders  until  the  gold 
rush  of  1858  and  the  discovery  of  gold  (1859)  in  the 
Cariboo  dist  on  its  upper  reaches,  when  the  gov- 
ernment built  a  road  to  serve  the  valley  and  set- 
tlement began 

Fraserburgh  (fru'zurburu),  burgh  (1931  pop  9,720, 
1948  estimated  pop  10,877),  Alwrdeenshire,  Soot- 
land,  N  of  Aberdeen,  on  a  bay  S  of  Kmnairds  Head 
Near  the  burgh,  on  the  headland,  is  the  old  castle 
of  the  Frasers  (Sir  Alexander  Fraser  founded  the 
town  m  the  Ifith  cent),  now  a  lighthouse  The 
burgh,  having  a  fine  harbor,  is  one  of  the  chief 
centers  of  herring  fishing  in  Scotland 
Fraser  Island  or  Great  Sandy  Island,  area  66  sq 
mi  ,  off  SE  Queensland,  Australia,  forming  the 
eastern  shore  of  Hervey  Bay  Sandy  and  wooded, 
it  is  80  mi  long  and  15  mi  wide 
Frat'  see  EUPHRATES 

fraternal  orders.  The  pioneer  of  the  fraternal  orders 
in  the  United  States  was  Blue  Lodge  FRFEMASONRY, 
which  preserved  much  of  the  code  and  spirit  of  a 
medieval  guild  Men  who  were  not  stone  masons 
by  occupation  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  share 
such  a  fellowship  as  guildsmon  had  enjoyed  In 
the  United  States  the  passing  of  the  neighborhood 
as  a  social  unit  left  a  void  comparable  to  that  left 
by  the  passing  of  the  guild  The  fraternal  order, 
like  the  neighborhood,  gives  men  companionship 
and  common  interests  The  "lodge"  system  of 
local  organization  and  meetings  and  the  use  of 
symbol  and  ritual  have  been  adopted  by  the  Odd 
Fellows  and  many  other  fraternal  orders  that  have 
taken  places  beside  the  Masonic  orders  In  addi- 
tion to  the  orders  for  men,  there  are  orders  for 
women  and  orders  that  admit  both  men  and  women 
Charity  is  generally  inculcated  and  practiced 
Some  orders  give  fixed  allowances  to  members 
while  they  are  ill,  and  some  orders  provide  life 
insurance  for  their  members  Some  are  committed 
to  special  interests  and  others  abstain,  as  organisa- 
tions, from  partisanship  and  permit  no  discussion 
of  politics  or  religion  in  their  meetings 
fraternity,  in  American  colleges,  a  student  secret 
society  formed  for  social  purposes,  into  which  mem- 
bers are  initiated  by  invitation  Fraternities  are 
usually  named  by  two  or  three  Greek  letters  and 
are  also  known  as  Greek-letter  societies,  women's 
Greek-letter  societies  are  commonly  called  sorori- 
ties The  oldest  Greek-letter  society  is  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  founded  (1776)  at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  Willmmsburg,  Va  It  soon  became  a 
scholarship  honor  society  After  1830  the  literary 
societies  which  existed  m  many  colleges  were  slowly 
supplanted  by  fraternities  modeled  on  the  three 
established  (1825-27)  at  Union  College  \fter  1870 
many  professional  and  honorary  fraternities  were 
established  to  give  recognition  to  scholarship  in 
various  fields  Some  Greek-letter  societies  have 
only  one  local  organization  or  chapter,  others  are 
nationally  organized  with  chapters  m  several  in- 
stitutions Fraternities  are  forbidden  in  some  col- 
leges because  of  opposition  to  secret  societies  and  to 
the  defects  of  the  fraternity  system  The  Inter- 
fraternity  Conference  (1909)  and  the  National 
Pauhellemc  Congress  (1929)  were  established  to 
consult  on  the  common  interests  of  American  fra- 
ternities and  sororities  See  Baird's  Manual  of 
American  College  Fraternities  (1927) 
fraud,  in  law,  willful  misrepresentation  intended  to 
deprive  another  of  some  right  The  offense,  gen- 
erally only  a  tort,  mav  also  constitute  the  crime  of 
FALSE  PUB-TENSES  Frauds  are  either  "actual"  or 
"constructive  "  An  actual  fraud  requires  that  the 
act  be  motivated  by  the  desire  to  deceive  another 
to  his  hurt,  while  a  constructive  fraud  is  a  pre- 
sumption of  overreaohmg  conduct  which  anses 
when  a  profit  is  made  from  a  relation  of  trust'  (see 
FIDUCIARY)  The  courts  have  found  it  undesirable 
to  make- a  rigid  definition  of  the  type  of  misrepre- 
sentation which  amounts  to  actual  fraud  and  have 
preferred  to  consider  individually  the  factors  in 
each  case,  The  misrepresentation  may  be  a  posi- 
tive he,  a  failure  to  disclose  information,  or  even  a 
statement  made  in  reckless  disregard  of  possible 
inaccuracy.  Actual  fraud  can  never  be  the  result 
of  accident  or  NEGLJOKNCE,  because  of  the  require- 
ment that  the  act  be  intended  to  deceive.  The 
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question  of  commission  may  depend  upon  the 
competence  and  commercial  knowledge  of  the  al- 
leged victim  Thus  dealings  with  a  minor,  a  luna- 
tic, a  feeble-minded  person,  a  drunkard,  or  (m 
former  times)  a  married  woman  are  scrutinized 
more  closely  than  dealings  with  an  experienced 
businessman.  A  lawsuit  based  upon  actual  or  con- 
structive fraud  must  specify  the  fraudulent  act,  the 
plaintiff's  reliance  on  it,  and  the  loss  suffered.  The 
remedy  granted  to  the  plaintiff  in  most  cases  is 
either  compensatory  (and  possibly  punitive)  DAM- 
AGES for  the  injury  or  cam  ellation  of  the  contract 
or  other  agreement  and  the  restoration  of  the 
parties  to  their  former  status  In  a  few  states  both 
damages  and  cancellation  are  available  In  certain 
suits  based  upon  a  contract  fraud  may  be  inter- 
posed as  a  defense 

Frauds,  Statute  of.  see  COVTUACT 

Frauenfeld  (frou'Cmffilt),  town  (pop  9,581),  capital 
of  Thurgau  canton,  Switzerland  It  has  an  11th- 
century  castln  and  a  museum  with  local  antiquities 
There  are  aluminum  and  food  industries 

Fraunces,  Samuel  (frdn'sls),  o  1722-1795,  American 
innkeeper,  proprietor  of  the  historic  Fraunces  Tav- 
ern in  New  York  city  This  building  at  the  corner 
of  Broad  and  Pearl  streets  was  the  DE  LANCEY 
mansion  before  Fraunc  e«,  a  West  Indian  of  French 
and  Negro  blood,  pure  hosed  it  in  1762  and  opened  it 
as  the  Queen's  Head  Tavern  It  beoame famous  for 
its  wines  and  food  and  was  a  gathering  plac?e  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  and  other  organizations  before  the 
Amenc  an  Revolution  and  for  British  offic  ers  during 
their  oc-c  upation  of  the  c  itv  1'  raunc  es  himself  was 
a  patnot,  and  his  tavern  was  the  center  of  the  cele- 
bration on  the  occasion  of  the  British  evacuation 
of  New  York  In  its  Long  Room,  George  Wash- 
ington bade  farewell  (1783)  to  his  officers  Fraun- 
ces sold  the  tavern  in  1785  When  Washington  re- 
turned (1789)  to  New  \ork  as  President,  Fraunces 
became  steward  of  his  household,  maintaining  that 
position  until  1794,  even  after  Philadelphia  was 
made  the  capital  The  tavern,  now  owned  by  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  (not  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution),  is  still  open  to  the  public  as  a 
restaurant  and  possesses  many  historical  objects 
and  documents  See  W  H  Ba\  les,  Old  Taverns  of 
New  York  (1916),  H  R  Drowne,  A  Sketch  of 
Frounces  Tavern  (1919) 

Fraunhofer,  Joseph  von  (>6'z£f  fan  froun'h6fur), 
1787-1820,  German  optician  and  physicist  He 
worked  as  a  glass  cutter  and  optician  and  became 
famous  for  making  and  polishing  achromatic  lenses 
He  invented  a  micrometer  and  a  heliometer  and 
improved  optical  instruments  He  was  the  first  to 
study  carefully  and  to  map  the  dark  lines  in  the 
solar  SPECTRUM  called  Jraunhofer  lines 

Fray  Bentos  (frl'ban'tos),  city  (1941  estimated  pop. 
9,500),  SW  Uruguay,  a  port  on  the  Uruguay  river 
Founded  m  1859  as  Independence  and  renamed 
for  an  18th-century  religious  hermit  of  the  region, 
Fray  Bentos  has  some  of  the  largest  meat-packing 
and  beef-products  industries  m  the  republic  It 
exports  frosen  and  canned  meats,  hides,  and  wool 

Frayser's  Farm   see  SEVEN  DAYS  BATTLES 

Frazee,  John,  1790-1852,  American  pioneer  sculptor, 
b  Rah  way,  N  J  Without  formal  instruction,  he 
advanced  from  stone  carving  to  portrait  busts, 
including  those  of  Daniel  Webster,  John  Marshall, 
and  other  notables  The  portrjjt  of  John  Wells  (St 
Paul's  Church,  New  York)  is  said  to  be  the  first 
marble  bust  executed  in  this  country  by  a  native 
American  The  PennsyK  ama  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  owns  the  original  cast  of  a  self-portrait 

Frazee  (fraze').  village  (pop  1.167),  W  Minn.,  SE 
of  Detroit  Lakes,  in  a  ie&ort  region 

Frazer,  Sir  James  George,  1854-1941,  Scottish  clas- 
sicist and  anthropologist,  b  Glasgow,  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Glasgow  and  Cambridge  He  is 
known  especially  for  his  masterpiece,  The  Golden 
Bough,  published  originally  m  two  volumes,  m 
successive  editions  it  was  enlarged  to  12  volumes 
It  is  a  study  in  magic  and  religion,  based  on  re- 
markably broad  and  reliable  knowledge  and  written 
with  fine  literary  skill  It  traces  many  myths  and 
rites  to  the  prehistoric  beginnings  of  agriculture 
An  abridged  edition  in  one  volume  was  prepared 
by  the  author  His  many  other  writings  include 
Totemism  and  Exogamy  (1910),  a  translation,  in  six 
volumes,  of  the  Detention  of  Greece  by  Pausanias, 
with  a  commentary,  Adonis  (1932) ,  and  Anthologia 
Anthropologica  (4  vols  ,  1938-39)  See  study  by 
R  A  Dowme  (1940) 

Freas,  Thomas  Bruce  (frfis),  1868-1928,  American 
chemist,  b  near  Newark,  Ohio,  grad  Stanford 
Umv ,  1896  He  taught  at  the  Umv  of  Chicago 
(1904-11)  and  at  Columbia  Umv  (from  1911)  A 
specialist  m  laboratory  apparatus  and  manage- 
ment, he  invented  the  standard  Freas  ovens  and 

thermostats  and  a  sun  motor 

Frechette,  Louis  Honor*  Owe'  6ndr&'  fr&shet') ,  1839- 
1908,  French  Canadian  poet,  b  Levis,  Que.,  stud- 
ied at  Laval,  MoGill,  and  Queen's  universities. 
In  1861  he  bee  ame  associate  editor  of  the  Journal 

de  Qu4b«c  and  two  years  later  published  Met 
his  first  volume  of  verse  He  worked 


Zx>mr«,  1 
(1866-71; 


(1865-71)  as  a  journalist  in  Chicago  and  while 
there  wrote  La  Vmxd*un  exile  (1866-68).  Return- 
ing to  Canada,  he  served  in  Parliament  (1874-78), 
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tried  journalism  again,  and  in  1889  received  a  gov- 
ernment clerkship,  which  he  held  until  his  death 
His  volumes  of  poetry  include  Lea  Oiataux  de  nevge 
(1879),  on  old  Quebec,  and  La  Lttgende  d'un  peuple 
(1887),  an  epic  of  the  French  Canadians,  several 
of  his  works  were  crowned  hv  the  I-  rench  Academy, 
a  distinction  he  was  the  first  Canadian  poet  to 
achieve  His  collected  poems  appeared  in  1908 
Uneven  in  quality,  his  poetry  shows,  nevertheless, 
genuine  feeling  for  nature  and  for  the  heroic  history 
of  French  Canada 

freckles,  circumscribed  patches  of  pigment  varying 
in  siae  (usually  small),  forming  mainly  on  the  face, 
arms,  and  hands  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  the  sun 
They  occur  especially  on  the  skin  of  blond  and 
red-haired  individuals  Bleaching  and  peeling  ap- 
plications used  ni  an  attempt  to  lemove  them  may 
result  in  skin  irritations 

Fredegunde  (fie'dugun'du),  c  545-597,  Prankish 
queen  The  mistress  of  CHILPERIC  I  of  Noustna, 
she  became  his  wife  after  inducing  him  to  murder 
his  wife  Galswmtha  She  and  BRUNHILD*  were 
the  leading  figures  in  the  long  war  (507  613)  be- 
tween Neustria  and  Austrasia  She  procured  the 
deaths  of  Sigebert  I  of  Austrasia  and  of  her  own 
stepchildren,  after  Chilpene's  death  (584)  she 
acted  as  regent  for  her  son  CLOT  UK*  II 
Frederic.  Harold,  1856-98,  American  novelist,  b 
Utica,  N  Y  He  was  in  succession  office  boy,  re- 
porter, and  editor  of  the  Utica  Observer  and  from 
1882  to  1884  was  editor  of  the  Albany  Evening 
Journal  After  1884  he  remained  in  Europe  as 
foreign  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times, 
winning  a  high  reputation  for  his  work  His  earlier 
novels  deal  chiefly  with  the  Mohawk  valley,  the 
best  of  them  was  In  the  Vallni  (1890),  a  story  of  the 
Revolution  Maraena  and  Other  Stones  of  tht  War- 
time (1894),  dealing  with  the  Civil  War,  and  The 
Market  Place  (1899)  are  worthy  of  mention,  but 
his  masterpiece  is  The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware 
(1896),  a  study  of  moral  degeneration  in  character 
Fredenca,  town  (pop  615),  S  central  Del  ,  on  the 
Murderkill  and  S  of  Dover  At  Barratt's  Chapel 
(c  1780)  near  here  annual  services  commemorate 
the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church 

Fredencia  (fredurt'shu,  Dan  Mdhure'tsvh),  city 
(pop  22,963),  E  Jutland,  Denmark,  a  port  on  the 
Little  Belt  It  grew  around  a  17th-century  for- 
tress, of  which  rums  remain 

Frederick  I  or  Frederick  Barbarossa  (barbur6'su) 
[Ital  ,-red  beard],  c  1122-1 190,  emperor  (1155-90) 
and  German  king  (1152-90).  son  of  Frederick  of 
HOHENBTAUFKN,  duke  of  Swabia,  nephew  and 
successor  of  CONRAD  III  His  mother,  Judith,  was 
a  Guelph  (see  GUELPHS)  and  Frederick  frequently 
acted  as  mediator  between  his  uncle  Conrad  and  his 
Guelph  cousin,  HENRY  THE  LION  He  accompanied 
Conrad  on  the  Second  Cru&ade  Frederick's  coro- 
nation as  emperor  in  Rome  was  delayed  by  unrest 
in  Germany  and  by  the  revolutionary  commune  of 
Rome,  established  in  1144  and  headed  by  ARNOLD 
OF  BRESCIA  In  1152  Frederick  pacified  Germany 
by  proclaiming  a  general  land  peace  (extended  to 
the  whole  empire  in  1158),  and  in  1156  he  satisfied 
Henry  the  Lion  by  restoring  the  duchv  of  Bavaria 
to  him,  at  the  same  time  erecting  Austria  into  a 
new  duchy  In  a  treaty  (1153)  with  the  exiled 
pope,  EXH.ENK  III,  Frederick  promised  to  reinstate 
Eugene  in  Rome  and  to  assist  mm  against  Roger  II 
of  Sicily  He  enteied  Italy  in  1154,  was  crowned 
in  Rome  (June  18,  1155),  and  on  the  same  day  put 
down  the  rebellious  Romans  However,  he  failed 
to  assist  the  new  pope,  ADRIAN  IV,  against  Roger's 
successor,  William  I  of  Sicily,  and  returned  to  Ger- 
many on  the  following  day  Adrian,  obliged  to  ally 
himself  (1156)  with  William,  turned  against  Fred- 
erick At  the  Diet  of  Besancon  (1157)  the  papal 
legate  presented  a  letter  in  which  the  pope  strongly 
implied  that  the  empire  was  held  in  fief  from  the 
pope  Frederick  replied  m  a  manifesto  that  he 
hold  the  throne  "through  the  election  of  the  princes 
from  God  alone"  and  proceeded  to  invade  Italy 
Adrian  explained  that  he  had  not  intended  that 
interpretation  of  his  words,  but  no  aoonor  had 
Frederick's  army  turned  it&  hack  on  Italy  than 
Milan  began  the  conquest  of  Lombardy  Frederick 
returned  to  Italy,  seized  Milan,  and  at  the  Diet  of 
Roncaglia  (1158)  laid  claim,  as  ernperor  and  king 
of  the  Lombards,  to  all  regahan  rights,  including  the 
appointment  of  an  imperial  podesta  in  every  town 
This  belated  attempt  to  reimpose  feudalism  on  the 
burghers  of  the  Italian  communes  led  to  the  revolt 
of  Milan,  Brescia,  Crema,  and  their  allies,  secretly 
encouraged  by  Adrian  IV  After  a  long  siege, 
Frederick  stormed  and  burned  Milan  (11(32). 
Moreover  he  set  up  an  antipope  to  Adrian's  suc- 
cessor, ALEXANDER  III,  who  excommunicated  him 
Frederick  withdrew  temporarily,  but  returned  m 
1166,  captured  Rome,  and  was  preparing  to  attack 
the  pope's  Sicilian  allies  when  ms  army  was  deci- 
mated by  an  epidemic  In  1107  the  Italian  com- 
munes joined  in  the  LOMBARD  LEAGUE,  and  Fred- 
erick retreated,  with  difficulty,  to  Germany  In 
1174,  ho  began  his  fifth  Italian  campaign,  which 
ended  with  his  defeat  (1176)  at  Lognano  by  the 
Lombard  League  At  Anagm  he  agreed  (1176)  to 
recognize  Alexander  III,  who  restored  him  (1177) 
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to  communion.  The  Peace  of  Constance  (1183) 
satisfied  the  League's  demands  After  his  return  to 
Germany,  Frederick  brought  about  the  downfall  of 
Henry  the  Lion,  whose  large  duchies  were  parti- 
tioned, Frederick's  changes  of  the  German  map 
were  of  lasting  consequence  At  the  Diet  of  Maine 
(1184)  the  emperor  celebrated  his  own  glory  m 
fabulous  pomp,  and  at  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg 
(1186)  he  promulgated  new  laws  supplementing 
the  land  peace  of  1158  He  married  (1180)  his  son 
and  successor,  Henry  (later  HENRY  VI),  to  Con- 
stance, heiress  of  Sicily  In  March,  1188,  Frederick 
took  the  Cross,  and  he  set  out  on  the  Third 
Crusade  (see  CRUSADES)  in  1189  He  was  drowned 
in  Cihcia  Legend,  however,  has  him  still  alive, 
awaiting  German  unification  in  the  KYFFHAUSER 
Among  the  positive  and  lasting  achievements  of 
Frederick's  reign  are  the  foundations  of  new  towns, 
the  increase  of  trade,  and  the  colonization  and 
Christiamzation  of  Slavic  lands  in  E  Germany  In 
his  administrative  reforms  the  emperor  was  ably 
assisted  by  his  chancellor,  Rainald  of  Dassel 
Frederick  has  left  a  profound  impiossion  on  the 
German  rniud,  but  despite  Ins  undoubted  qualities 
he  did  not  compiehend  tho  salient  trend  of  his  time 
the  rise  of  the  burgher  class 

Frederick  II,  1194-1250,  emperor  (1220-50)  and 
German  king  (1212-50),  king  of  Sicily  (1197- 
1250),  and  king  of  Jerusalem  (1229-50),  son  of 
Emperor  Henry  VI  arid  of  Empress  CONSTANCE 
Born  in  Sicily,  ho  was  elected  king  of  the  Germans 
at  Frankfurt  in  119b  At  his  father's  death,  his 
uncle,  PHILIP  o*  SW\BTA,  failed  to  hold  the  German 
magnates  to  this  election,  but  his  mother  secured 
his  investiture  as  king  of  Sicily  from  Pope  INNO- 
CENT III  Frederick's  minority  (1107-1208)  was 
disturbed  by  war  between  his  Norman  mother  and 
his  father's  German  followers  and  later  by  war  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  tho  pope,  who  became  his 
guardian  on  his  mother's  death  (1198)  The  in- 
vasion of  Apulia  by  Emperor  OTTO  IV  (1210)  led 
Innocent  to  promote  the  coronation  of  Frederick 
as  German  king  even  though  this  meant  putting  a 
HOHENSTAUFEN  against  a  Guelph  In  Dec  ,  1212, 
Frederick  was  elected  at  Frankfurt  and  crowned  at 
Mainz,  in  1215,  on  Otto'b  formal  deposition,  he 
was  recrownod  at  Aachen  and  took  the  Ci  oss  He 
later  had  cause  to  repent  his  crusading  vow,  re- 
minded of  it  by  HONORIUS  III,  be  repeatedly  se- 
cured postponements  Equally  troublesome  was 
his  promise  (1216)  to  separate  Sicily  from  the  em- 
pire by  surrendering  Sicily  to  a  regency  for  his  in- 
fant son,  Henry,  he  broke  this  pledge  by  securing 
(1220)  the  election  of  Henry  as  king  of  the  Romans 
on  the  occasion  of  his  own  imperial  coronation  at 
Rome  The  success  of  Frederick's  early  rule  in 
Germany  (1212-20)  was  due  laigoly  to  his  lavish- 
ness  with  imperial  lands  and  rights  In  his  Sicilian 
kingdom  he  pursued  the  reverse  of  his  German 
policy,  he  suppressed  the  barons  and  fought  against 
the  Saracens,  recovered  alienated  demesne,  and  be- 
gan his  legislative  reforms  In  1224  he  founded  the 
university  at  Naples  Having  mained  (1225) 
Yolande,  daughter  of  JOHN  OF  BRIENNB,  he  claimed 
the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  but  again  postponed  his 
departure  on  crusade  and  gave  further  offense  to 
the  pone  by  claiming  Spoleto  and  by  reasserting, 
at  the  Diet  of  Cremona  (1226),  the  imperial  claim 
to  Lombardy  The  LOMBARD  LEAUUB  was  im- 
mediately revived  On  the  insistent  demand  of 
Pope  GREGORY  IX,  Frederick  embarked  on  crusade 
(Sept ,  1227),  but  foil  ill,  turned  back,  and  was  ex- 
communicated In  1228  he  finally  embarked  His 
"crusade,"  actually  a  state  visit,  was  a  diplomatic 
victory  At  Jaffa  ho  made  a  treaty  by  which 
Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  and  Bethlehem  were  sur- 
rendered to  tho  Christians  with  the  Mosque  of 
Omar  being  left  to  the  Moslems,  and  in  1229  he  was 
crowned  king  at  Jerusalem  The  pope  denounced 
the  treaty  (which  the  Moslems  were  soon  to  vio- 
late) and  caused  the  invasion  of  Frederick's  king- 
dom Frederick  returned  in  1229  and  in  1230 
signed  with  the  pope  the  Treaty  of  San  Germano, 
by  which  he  made  important  concessions  In  1231 
Frederick  issued  a  new  body  of  laws  for  Sicily — tho 
Liber  Auyustahs — which  marked  advances  m  hu- 
manizing penal  law  and  m  rationalizing  procedure 
He  reorganized  the  Sicilian  fisc  At  the  bamo  time 
young  Henry  was  forced  by  the  German  lay  princes 
to  grant  thorn  practically  absolute  authority  within 
their  territories  and  to  curb  the  growing  independ- 
ence of  tho  towns  Henry  rebelled  against  his 
father  (1234),  but  Frederick  easily  deposed  and 
imprisoned  his  son  (1235)  At  the  Diet  of  Mainz 
(1235)  Frederick  issued  a  land  peace  establishing 
an  imperial  court  of  justice  to  try  all  cases  except 
those  involving  the  great  vassals  This  land  peace 
is  one  of  the  great  monuments  of  imperial  legis- 
lation In  1236  he  undertook  a  successful  cam- 
paign again&t  the  Lombard  cities,  but  in  March, 
1239,  Gregory  IX  joined  the  Lombards  and  excom- 
municated the  emperor  Frederick  issued  a  circu- 
lar against  the  pope  and  seized  most  of  the  Papal 
States,  in  May,  1241,  he  captured  a  general  council 
en  route  from  Genoa  to  Rome,  and  he  was  tliroaten- 
ing  Rome  when  Gregory  died  While  emperor  and 
pope  were  thus  at  swords'  points,  Europe  was 
threatened  by  a  Mongol  invasion  (1241)  Only 


Woncealaus  I  of  Bohemia  opposed  serious  resis- 
tance, but  the  Mongols  withdrew  on  the  death  of 
their  leader,  Otogai  After  the  election  (1243)  of 
INNOCENT  IV,  Frederick  offered  sweeping  conces- 
sions to  the  pope  and  his  allies,  but  agreement  was 
delayed,  and  the  pope  fled  (1244)  to  Lyons.  After 
deposing  Frederick  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  (1245), 
Innocent  gave  the  emperor's  foes  the  privileges  of 
Crusaders  Frederick  again  appealed  to  the  world. 
The  election  (1246)  of  an  antikmg  to  young  CON- 
RAD IV  plunged  Germany  into  civil  war  The  war 
in  Italy  turned  in  Frederick's  favor  in  1250,  but  m 
December  he  died  of  dysentery  Frederick  II  was 
one  of  the  most  arresting  figures  of  tho  Middle 
Ages  Norman  and  German  in  ancestry,  but  es- 
sentially a  Sicilian,  Frederick  felt  always  a  stranger 
in  Germany  Ho  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Italy 
and  Sicily  Yet  his  able  government  benefited 
Germany  as  well  His  legal  reforms  set  up  an  ef- 
ficient and  economical  administration  Himself  an 
expert  trader  with  far-flung  business  affairs,  Fred- 
erick encouraged  commerce  and  soon  expanded  it 
to  Spam,  Morocco,  and  Egypt  Agriculture  and 
industry  were  likewise  fostered  Towns,  while  at 
first  somewhat  curbed,  enjoyed  a  more  generous 
treatment  in  later  years  of  his  reign,  and  many  de- 
veloped into  important  trade  centers  Frederick 
was  also  a  gifted  artist  and  scientist  A  poet  him- 
self, he  was  surrounded  by  Provencal  tioubadoura 
and  German  minnesingers  He  patronized  science 
and  philosophy  and  interested  himself  in  medicine, 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  a-strologv  His  De 
artb  venandi  rum  avibun,  ti  eating  of  hawking  as  well 
as  of  the  anatomy  and  the  life  of  birds,  was  the  first 
modern  ornithology  Frederick's  personality  was  a 
curious  mixture  of  German-Christian  and  Byzan- 
tme-Moslom  influences  Though  Christian,  he 
maintained  a  harem,  though  he  was  constantly  at 
outs  with  the  papacy,  he  ruthlessly  persecuted 
heretics,  though  he  was  sensitive  to  art  and  poetry, 
he  could  be  extremely  cruel  His  boundless  hate  of 
tho  papal  opposition  brought  the  conflict  between 
emperors  and  popes  to  a  nigh  pitch  With  Fred- 
erick's death  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen  fell,  and 
the  great  days  of  the  empire  ended  The  inter- 
regnum (see  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE)  ended  only 
with  the  election  (1273)  of  Rudolf  1  of  Hapsburg 
See  the  splendid  biography  by  Ernst  Kantorowicz 
(1929.  in  German,  Eng  tr  .  1931) 
Fredenck  III,  1416-9  i,  emperor  (crowned  1452)  and 
German  king  (1440  93),  duke  of  Styna  (1435-93) 
He  became  head  of  the  house  of  H  \PSHURG  at  the 
death  (1439)  of  his  distant  cousin,  Albert  II,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  German  king,  being  elected  in  1440 
His  chief  interest  throughout  his  long  reign  lay 
in  the  aggrandizemqnt  of  his  family,  an  ambition 
succinctly  expressed  in  the  anagram  AEIOU,  with 
which  he  marked  all  his  books  and  plate,  after  his 
death  a  note  in  his  handwriting  was  found,  ex- 
plaining these  letters  as  signifying  Anstnae  ttst 
imperare  orln  umvrrso  [Latin, *»it  is  Austria's  des- 
tiny to  rule  the  whole  world)  or  \llcs  Erdriich  ist 
Gsterret^h  untertan  (Ger,»=all  the  earth  is  subject 
to  Austria]  Ho  made  considerable  progress  toward 


that  end  by  reuniting  all  the  Hupsburg  family  lands 
under  his  own  branch,  by  marrying  (1477)  his  so 
the  later  Emperor   MAXIMHIAN   I,   to  MAHY 


BUHGUNDI,  and  by  thus  setting  the  pattern  for  tho 
subsequent  marriages  and  successions  through 
which  the  Hapsburgs  were  to  dominate  a  large 
part  of  the  globe  However,  he  failed  to  establish 
himself  as  regent  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary  for  his 
young  nephew,  Ladislaus  Posthumus  (see  LADIS- 
LAUS  V),  and  after  Ladislaus's  death  (1457)  he  had 
to  relinquish  Bohemia  to  GEORGE  OF  PODEBRAD 
and  Hungary  to  MATTHIAS  CORVINUS  His  suc- 
cession to  Ladislaus  as  duke  of  Austria  was  long 
challenged  by  the  dukes  of  Canntlua  and  Tyrol 
But  Frederick  had  the  advantage  of  longevity  over 
his  rivals,  who  died,  moreover,  without  direct  heirs 
In  1485  Matthias  Corvmus,  who  had  invaded  Bo- 
hemia and  Austria,  occupied  Vienna,  and  Frederick 
was  expelled  from  Austria,  but  Matthias  died  in 
1490,  and  Frederick  recovered  his  possessions  As 
emperor,  Frederick  was  indolent,  except  in  matters 
regarding  hia  personal  aggrandizement  Guided  by 
his  secietary,  the  brilliant  Aeneas  Silvius  Picco- 
lomini  (later  Pope  Pius  II),  he  supported  Pope 
EUGENE  IV  against  Antipope  Felix  V  (see  AMA- 
DBUB  VIII)  In  a  secret  agreement  (1446)  Fredenck 
was  promised  in  exchange  an  imperial  coronation 
at  Rome  and  various  subsidies  and  revenues 
Again  without  consulting  the  diet,  he  signed  the 
Concordat  of  Vienna  (1448),  by  which  Pope  NICHO- 
LAS V  recovered  the  revenues  and  privileges  of 
which  the  Council  of  Basel  (see  BASEL,  COUNCIL 
OF)  had  deprived  the  pope  In  1449,  Frederick 
having  already  withdrawn  his  safe-conducts  from 
its  members,  the  council  was  dissolved  and  the 
schism  came  to  an  end  Frederick  III  was  the  last 
emperor  crowned  at  Rome  (March,  1462)  The  fall 
of  Constantinople  (1453)  brought  forth  a  general 
demand  for  a  new  crusade,  but  Frederick  turned  a 
deaf  ear  In  1473  Frederick  had  an  interview  at 
Trier  with  CHARLES  THB  BOLD  of  Burgundy,  the 
emperor's  sudden  departure — or  flight — ended  ne- 
gotiations, but  the  subsequent  marriage  of  Maxi- 
milian and  the  heiress  of  the  slam  and  defeated 
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duke  netted  Austria  a  huge  and  cheap  prize.  In 
1486  Frederick  had  Maximilian  elected  king  of  the 
Romans,  and  after  1400  he  remaned  most  of  his 
duties  to  his  son  At  no  time  did  Frederick  make 
any  particular  effort  to  impose  the  imperial  author- 
ity on  the  German  princes  Though  he  has  been 
much  criticized  for  this  weakness  he  may  possibly 
have  foreseen  the  futility  of  such  an  effort,  instead, 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy, 
one  of  the  most  authoritarian  m  history  Frederick 
was  an  amateur  astrologist,  alchemist,  humanist, 
and  gardener 

Frederick  III,  1831-88,  emperor  of  Germany,  king 
of  Prussia  (March-June,  1888),  son  and  successor 
of  William  I  In  1858  he  married  VICTORIA,  the 
prmcesa  royal  of  England,  who  exerted  considerable 
influence  over  him  Frederick  was  a  liberal  and  a 
patron  of  art  and  learning  He  was  popular,  and 
much  good  was  expected  of  his  reign,  but  he  died 
of  cancer  of  the  throat  soon  after  his  accession  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  William  II  His  diary  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-71  has  been 
translated  into  English 

Frederick  III,  1609-70,  king  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way (1648-70),  son  and  successor  of  Christian  IV 
Ho  at  first  made  great  concessions  to  the  powerful 
nobles  but  later  asserted  his  own  power  In  1057 
war  with  Sweden  recommenced  CHARLES  X  of 
Sweden  forced  Denmark  to  accept  the  humiliating 
Treaty  of  Koskilde  (1558)  Charles  X  soon  renewed 
the  war,  and  it  was  only  through  the  heroic  defense 
of  Copenhagen  bv  Frederick  that  the  Danish  king- 
dom was  preserved  from  utter  destruction  The 
Netherlands  and  Biandenburg,  allies  of  Denmark, 
then  assisted  in  repulsing  the  Swedes,  and  the  peace 
of  Copenhagen  was  made  (1000)  Denmark  lout 
Skane,  Halland,  and  Blekmge  to  Sweden  The 
devastation  of  the  war  had  a  tremendous  effect  not 
only  in  impoverishing  the  king  and  the  nation  but 
in  bringing  to  a  head  the  opposition  to  the  nobles 
By  a  coup  d'etat  (1660)  the  monarchy  was  declared 
hereditary  The  King's  Law  (Kongdov),  which  was 
drawn  up  in  1665  by  Frederick's  chief  minister, 
GRin.t,NH!,LD,  made  Denmark  an  absolute  mon- 
archy It  was  not  published  until  after  Frederick's 
death  Frederick  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Chris- 
tian V 

Frederick  IV,  1071-1730,  king  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way (1699-1730),  son  and  miccessoi  of  CHRISTIAN 
V  He  allied  himself  (1009)  with  Augustus  II  of 
Poland  and  Saxony  and  with  Peter  I  of  Russia 
against  CHARLES  XII  of  Sweden  in  the  NORTHERN 
WAR,  but  was  forced  to  sign  tho  humiliating  Treaty 
of  Travendal  in  1700  Still  hoping  to  tecover  S 
Sweden  (lost  in  1660)  and  to  assure  Danish  rule  in 
.Schleswig,  he  again  entered  the  war  in  1709  In 
the  peace  treaties  of  1720-21  Denmark  renounced 
S  Sweden  but  obtained  Schleswig  Frederick  IV 
was  industrious  and  able  He  systematized  abso- 
lute monarchy,  built  schools,  abolished  serfdom, 
attempted  to  repair  tho  damage  caused  by  the 
wai,  and  reduced  the  national  debt  Ho  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Christian  VI 

Frederick  V,  1723-06,  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway 
(1746-66),  son  and  successor  of  Christian  VI 
Frederick's  reign  was  one  of  commercial  expansion 
and  prosperity  Loans,  sulwitlies,  and  treaties 
aided  industry,  and  a  sttong  protective  system  was 
introduced  The  condition  of  the  peasantry,  how- 
ever, remained  poor  In  1757  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  study  agricultural  affairs  During 
Frederick's  rule  foreign  affairs  were  conducted  by 
J  H  E  BKRNHTOHKF  Frederick  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Christian  VII 

Frederick  VI,  1768-1839,  king  of  Denmark  (1808- 
39)  and  of  Norway  (1808-14),  son  and  successor  of 
CHRISTIAN  VII  After  tho  court  party  had  exe- 
cuted Struensee,  expelled  Frederick's  mother,  Caro- 
line Matilda,  and  imposed  their  will  on  the  de- 
mented king  (1772),  Irodonck  grow  up  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  dowager  queen  In  1784  by  a 
peaceful  coup  d'etat  he  established  himself  as  re- 
gent He  made  the  younger  BHRNSTORFF  minister, 
and  liberal  reforms  were  instituted  Except  for  a 
short  war  with  Sweden  (1788),  peace  reigned  in  a 
prosperous  Denmark  until  the  close  of  the  century 
Denmark  clung  to  its  neutrality  in  the  French 
Revolutionary  Wars,  but  its  opposition  to  the 
British  ruling  on  neutral  shipping  resulted  in  the 
English  attack  on  the  Danish  fleet  (see  COPEN- 
HAGEN, BATTLE  OF,  1801)  Again  in  1807  England 
attacked  neutral  DENMARK  and  bombarded  CO- 
PENHAGEN Frederick  thereupon  allied  himself 
with  Napoleon  I  and  was  punished  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  (1814)  by  the  transfer  of  Norway  from 
Denmark  to  Sweden  As  compensation  he  re- 
ceived Rugen  and  Swedish  Pomerania,  which  he 
exchanged  with  Prussia  for  the  duchy  of  Lauen- 
burg  Frederick  VI,  who  had  no  male  issue,  was 
succeeded  by  his  cousin,  Christian  VIII 

Frederick  VII,  1808-63,  king  of  Denmark,  duke  of 
Schleswig,  Holstem,  and  Lauenburg  (1848-63),  son 
and  successor  of  CHRISTIAN  VIII  The  vexed 
ScHLBBWio-HoLSTEiN  question  continued  during 
his  reign  The  crisis  precipitated  by  the  adoption 
of  the  liberal  constitution  of  1849  was  tentatively 
settled  by  the  Berlin  Treaty  (1850)  and  the  London 
Protocol  (1862).  However,  the  constitution  was 
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modified  in  1854,  in  1857,  and  in  1863,  the  last 
change  once  more  offended  the  Germans  and  led  to 
war  between  Denmark  and  Prussia  under  his  suc- 
cessor, CHRISTIAN  IX  Numerous  liberal  reforms, 
such  as  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  colonies,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  civil  marriage,  were  incor- 
porated into  Danish  law  in  Frederick  VII's  reign 
Frederick  VIII,  1843-1912,  king  of  Denmark  (1906- 
12),  son  and  successor  of  Christian  IX  He  fought 
in  the  war  with  Prussia  in  1864  and  always  retained 
an  interest  m  military  affairs  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Christian  X  Another  son  became  king 
of  Norway  as  Haakon  VII 

Frederick  IX,  1899-,  king  of  Denmark  (1947-).  son 
and  successor  of  Christian  X  He  visited  the 
United  States  in  1939 

Frederick  I,  1657-1713,  first  king  of  Prussia  (1701- 
13)  He  succeeded  his  father,  Frederick  William 
the  Great  Elector,  m  Brandenburg  (1688)  He 
made  PRUSSIA  a  kingdom  and  in  1701  was  crowned 
at  Komg&berg  His  rule  was  mediocre,  and  his 
extravagant  expenses  drained  the  finances  of  Prus- 
sia Frederick  was  a  patron  of  Leibniz  Ho  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  King  Frederick  William  I, 
founder  of  Prussian  greatness 

Frederick  II  or  Frederick  the  Great,  1712-86,  king 
of  Prussia  (1740-86),  son  and  successor  of  FRED- 
ERICK WILLIAM  I  His  coarse  and  tyrannical  father 
despised  Prince  Frederick,  who  showed  a  taste  for 
French  art  and  literature  and  no  interest  in  gov- 
ernment and  war  III  feeling  between  father  and 
son  reached  a  climax  when  18-year-old  Frederick, 
who  had  been  repeatedly  humiliated  and  ill-treated, 
planned  to  escape  from  Germany  Frederick  was 
arrested,  was  forced  to  witness  the  beheading  of  his 
friend  and  accomplice,  Lieutenant  Katte,  and  him- 
self only  narrowly  escaped  a  death  sentence  Hav- 
ing submitted  to  his  father,  Frederick  was  released 
He  married  Elizabeth  of  Brunswick-Bevern  (1733), 
but  separated  from  hoi  shortly  afterward  and  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  showed  no  interest  in  women 
He  spent  the  next  few  years  at  Rheinsberg,  where 
he  wrote  his  Anti-Machiavel,  an  idealistic  refutation 
of  Machiavelh,  arid  began  his  long  correspondence 
with  VOLTAIRE  Frederick  William  continued  to 
regard  him  as  an  effeminate  aesthete  incapable  of 
ruling  a  country,  but  immediately  upon  his  acces- 
sion Frederick  showed  the  qualities  of  leadership, 
decision,  and  cynical  disregard  for  treaties  which 
characterized  his  reign  In  the  War  of  the  AUS- 
TRIAN SUCCFSHION  (1740-48)  against  MARIA 
THERESA,  Frederick  invaded  Silesia  without  warn- 
ing, simultaneously  offering  his  aid  to  Maria 
Theresa  if  bhe  ceded  a  portion  of  Silesia  to  him 
A  brilliant  campaigner,  Frederick  acted  with  utter 
disregard  of  his  allies,  notably  France,  and  twice 
concluded  separate  peace  treaties  with  Maria 
Theresa  (1742,  1745),  both  times  securing  Upper 
and  Lower  Silesia  for  Prussia  In  the  SEVEN  YEARS 
WAR  (1756-63)  Frndenck  faced  a  strong  coalition 
including  Austria,  Russia,  and  France,  with  Great 
Britain  his  only  strong  ally  Victorious  at  Ross- 
bach  and  Leuthen  (1758)  he  was  routed  (1759)  at 
Kunersdorf  by  the  Austro-Russians,  who  m  1760 
occupied  Berlin  In  that  dark  period,  it  is  said, 
Frederick  was  on  the  verge  of  sxucide  However, 
the  accession  (1762)  of  his  admirer,  Peter  III  of 
Russia,  took  Russia  out  of  the  war  and  opened 
Frederick's  way  to  victory  The  Peace  of  Huber- 
tusburg  (1763)  left  Frederick  his  previous  con- 
quests and  made  Prussia  the  foremost  military 
Eower  m  Europe  Frederick  was  brilliantly  assisted 
y  his  principal  generals,  SEYDLITZ,  James  KEITH, 
FERDINAND  of  Brunswick,  LEOPOLD  I  of  Anhalt- 
Dessau,  ZIETEN,  and  others  His  tactics  were 
studied  and  admired  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and 
exerted  great  influence  on  the  art  of  warfare  By 
tho  first  partition  of  Poland  (see  POUND,  PARTI- 
TIONS OF),  in  1772,  he  vastly  expanded  tho  limits 
of  Prussia  His  rivalry  with  Austria  persisted 
Frederick  was  the  instigator  of  the  War  of  the 
BAVARIAN  SUCCESSION  (1778-79)  and  created 
(1785)  the  Ftlrstenbund  [league  of  princes]  which 
thwarted  the  schemes  of  Emperor  JOSEPH  II  He 
continued  his  father's  internal  policies  His  first 
care  was  the  strength  and  discipline  of  his  army 
A  "benevolent  despot,"  he  instituted  important 
legal  and  penal  reforms,  set  up  trade  monopolies 
to  create  now  industries,  forwarded  education,  and 
accomplished  internal  improvements  such  as  drain- 
ago  projects,  roads,  and  canals  He  was  economical 
to  the  point  of  avarice,  and  his  grasping  taxation 
system  made  him  unpopular  in  his  old  age  Though 
ho  improved  the  lot  of  his  own  serfs,  the  nobility 
was  more  firmly  entrenched  in  its  privileges  after 
his  reign  than  ever  liefore  Ho  was  tolerant  in 
religious  matters,  but  personally  was  intolerant  of 
all  religion,  professing  atheism  to  his  intimates 
Cold  and  curt,  he  relaxed  only  during  his  famous 
midnight  suppers  at  SANS  Souci,  his  residence  at 
Potsdam  There,  surrounded  by  his  intimates — 
mostly  Frenchmen — he  permitted  complete  free- 
dom His  circle  included  Voltaire  (who  broke  with 
him  m  1753  but  who  later  resumed  his  friendship 
from  a  safe  distance),  d'Alembert,  La  Mettne,  and 
Maupertuis  Frederick's  wit  was  corrosive  and  icy 
He  wrote  inconsequential  poetry  and  remarkable 
prose  on  politics,  history,  military  science,  and 
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philosophy  Nearly  all  his  wntmgs  were  m  French 
lor  he  considered  German  fit  only  for  stableboys 
He  failed  to  appreciate  such  men  as  Leasing  and 
Goethe,  who  were  among  his  most  ardent  admirers 
In  music  his  taste  was  highly  developed  A  pupil 
of  Quantz,  he  played  the  flute  creditably  lie 
composed  marches,  concertos  for  the  flute,  and 
other  pieces  (a  few  of  which  are  still  performed) 
and  was  among  the  first  to  appreciate  the  greatness 
of  J  S  Bach  Frederick's  personal  appearance  in 
hi.s  later  years — small,  sharp-featured,  untidy,  and 
snuff-stained — has  become  part  of  the  legend  of 
"Old  Fritz  "  Himself  an  enemy  of  nationalism, 
he  has  been  worshiped  by  German  nationalists  of 
later  times  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
Frederick  William  II  See  J  D  E  Prouss,  ed., 
(Enures  de  Frfyifnc  le  Grand  (33  vols  ,  1846-57) 
See  also  biographies  bv  Carlyle  and  Macaulay,  both 
classics,  and  the  more  scholarly  studies  by  Ernest 
Lavisse  (Eng  tr  ,  1891),  Pierre  Gaxotte  (Eng  tr  , 
1942),  and  G  P  Gooch  (1947) 
Fredenck  III,  king  of  Prussia  see  FREDERICK  III, 
emperor  of  Germany 

Fredenck  II,  1272-1337,  king  of  Sicily  (1296-1337), 
third  son  of  Peter  III  of  Aragon  He  is  sometimes 
called  Frederick  III  When  his  brother  became 
(1291)  king  of  Aragon  as  JAMES  II,  Frederick  was 
icgent  for  him  in  Sicily  In  1295,  however,  James 
renounced  Sicily  in  favor  of  his  rival,  CHARLES  II 
of  Naples  Tho  Sicilians  rebelled  and  crowned 
Frederick  A  war  ensued  in  which  Frederick  fought 
his  own  brother,  now  Charles's  ally  At  the  Peace 
of  Caltabelotta  (1302)  Charles  II  and  Pope  Boni- 
face recognized  Frederick  as  king  of  Tnnacria  (an 
ancient  name  for  Sicily)  for  his  lifetime,  but  were 
promised  its  reversion  to  the  Angevin  dynasty  of 
Naples  at  Frederick's  death  Though  Frederick 
married  a  daughter  of  Charles  II,  war  with  Naples 
broke  out  again  in  131  i  Frederick,  allied  succes- 
sively with  Emperors  HENRY  VII  and  Lotus  IV, 
resumed  the  title  king  of  Sicily  and  had  his  son 
Poter  crowned  with  him  in  1322  The  war  con- 
tinued after  Frederick's  death 
Fredenck  III  (Frederick  the  Pious),  1515-76,  elector 
palatine  (1559-76)  Ho  inclined  toward  Calvinism 
and  in  1563  caused  tho  HEIDELBERG  CATECHISM 
to  bo  drawn  up  He  was  involved  in  quarrels  with 
the  Lutheran  princes,  notably  with  Augustus, 
elector  of  Saxony 

Fredenck  IV,  1574-1010,  elector  palatine  (1592- 
1610)  An  opponent  of  the  Catholics  and  the  Haps- 
burgs,  he  actively  promoted  (1608)  a  league  of 
Protestant  prim  es — the  Protestant  or  Evangel  a  a 
League,  which  he  headed,  its  life  was  neither  long 
nor  prosperous  His  son,  Frederick  V,  was  known 
as  Frederu  k  the  Winter  King 
Frederick  V,  elector  palatine  see  FREDERICK  THE 

WINTER  KING 

Fredenck  I,  c  1372-1440,  elector  of  Brandenburg 
(1415  40),  founder  of  the  greatness  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  He  was  Frederick  VI,  burgrave  of 
Nuremberg,  and  did  good  service  for  Emperor 
SIGISMUND,  who  made  him  vicar  and  captain  gen- 
eral of  the  margraviate  of  Brandenburg  He  first 
appeared  in  Brandenburg  in  1412  and  spent  years 
m  quelling  the  rebellious  nobles  The  aid  of  the 
archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  wise  concessions  to 
nobles,  and  the  use  of  superior  artillery  enabled 
him  to  pacify  the  territory,  with  which  he  was 
formally  invested  In  1420  he  inherited  Bayreuth 
arid  Anspach,  thus  uniting  the  Hohenzollern  lands 
He  fouRht  the  HusMtes,  but  broke  with  Sigismund 
Frederick  was  unable  to  realize  his  own  ambitions 
in  the  empire  At  his  death,  the  Hohenzollern  ter- 
ritories were  divided,  but  the  famdy  had  a  firm 
hold  on  Brandenburg 

Fredenck  I  or  Fredenck  the  Warlike,  1369-1428, 
elector  of  Saxony  (1425—28)  He  was  m\olved  in 
disputes  with  his  brothers  and  his  uncles  over 
division  of  his  father's  territory  He  and  his 
brother  William  founded  (1409)  the  university  at 
Leipzig  In  1425  he  was  left  sole  ruler  of  hit,  father's 
territories  and  was  invested  with  tho  electoral 
duchy  which  had  been  given  him  by  Emperor 
Sigismund  for  his  services  against  the  Hussites  In 
1426  he  was  defeated  by  the  Hussites  at  Aussig 
Frederick  III  or  Fredenck  the  Wise,  1463-1525, 
elector  of  Saxony  (1486-1525)  At  Wittenberg  he 
founded  (1502)  the  university  where  LUTHER  and 
MELANCUTHON  taught  It  was  on  the  orders  of  the 
elector  that  Luther,  on  his  way  back  from  Worms 
to  Wittenberg,  was  kidnaped  by  kindly  hands  and 
subjected  to  gentle  imprisonment  for  his  own  pro- 
tection in  the  Wartburg  Frederick,  however, 
never  talked  with  Luther  face  to  face  and  remained 
a  Catholic,  though  he  is  thought  to  have  inclined 
toward  adopting  tho  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
He  was  of  a  gentle  and  winning  disposition  and 
splendid  character 

Fredenck,  John  Towner,  1893-,  American  novelist 
and  editor,  b  near  Corning,  Iowa,  grad  State 
Umv  of  Iowa,  1915  He  taught  at  Northwestern 
Univ  from  1930  until  1944,  going  then  to  Notre 
Dame  His  novels  include  Druvta  (1923)  and  Green 
Bush  (1925)  In  1915  he  founded  the  Midland,  a 
little  magazine  which  perished  in  1933  with  the 
depression,  but  which  during  its  existence  was  re- 
markable for  discovery  of  talented  writers. 
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FREDERICK 

Frederick.  1  City  (pop.  15,802),  co  seat  of  Fred- 
erick oo  ,  NW  Md.,  near  the  Monocacy,  in  a  farm 
area;  settled  1746  The  city  produces  brushes, 
hosiery,  clothing,  cooking  utensils,  pumps,  and 
canned  goods  Frederick  was  a  stop  on  the  road  to 
the  Ohio  valley  and  an  important  grain  trading 
center  Francis  Scott  Key  Monument,  Barbara 
Frietchie's  home.  Hood  College  (Evangelical  and 
Reformed;  for  women,  1H93),  and  the  state  school 
for  the  deaf  are  hero  Near  by  the  battle  of 
MONOCACY  (1864)  was  fought  2  City  (pop  5,109), 
seat  of  Tiilman  co ,  bW  Okla  ,  near  the  Red  River, 
in  a  farm  area  Cotton  processing  is  the  chief  in- 
dustry There  is  here  a  collection  of  fossils  and  pre- 
historic implements 

Frederick  Augustus  I,  1750-1827,  king  (1806-27) 
and  elector  (17(»3-180o)  of  Saxonv,  grand  duke  of 
Warsaw  (ISO?  -14)  He  sided  with  the  allies  in  the 
French  Revolutionary  Wars  and  joined  Prussia  in 
the  campaign  of  1806  against  Napoleon  I  How- 
ever, after  the  Frem  h  victory  at  Jena,  he  made  a 
separate  peace  with  Napoleon,  with  whoso  approval 
he  took  the  title  king  of  Saxonv  Napoleon  also 
made  him  nominal  ruler  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Warsaw  Frederick  Augustus  did  not  abandon  his 
alliance  with  Napoleon  in  time  and  as  a  result  lost 
a  large  part  of  Saxonv  to  Prussia  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  (1815) 

Frederick  Augustus  III,  1805-1932,  king  of  Saxonv 
(1904-18)  The  German  revolution  forced  him  to 
abdicate  The  bluff  hear  tines*  of  his  character 
made  him  very  popular  and  gave  rise  to  innumer- 
able anecdotes  of  somewhat  elomenturv  humor 

Frederick  Augustus  I,  elector  of  Saxony  see  AU- 
GUSTUS II,  king  of  Poland 

Fredenck  Augustus  II,  elector  of  Saxony  see  AU- 
GUSTUS III,  king  of  Poland 

Frederick  Augustus,  1763  1827,  duko  of  York 
and  Albany,  second  son  of  George  III  of  England. 
Though  he  proved  (1793-95)  an  incompetent  gen- 
eral against  the  French,  he  wa»  made  field  marshal 
in  1795  and  commander  in  chief  in  1798  and  set 
about  removing  the  corruption  which  riddled  the 
army  His  good  work  was  interrupted  in  1809, 
when  he  was  accused  of  bribery  in  promotions 
promised  by  his  former  mistress  to  young  officers 
He  was  cleared  and  reappomted  in  181 1  The  duke 
was  heir  to  the  throne  after  his  father's  death  (1820) 
but  died  before  his  elder  brother,  George  IV 

Frederick  Barbarossa*  see  FREDERICK  I,  emperor 

Frederick  Henry,  1584-1647,  prime  of  Orange,  son 
of  William  the  Hilent  and  Louise  de  Cohgnv  He 
became  stadholder  of  the  United  Netherlands  upon 
the  death  (1625)  of  his  brother,  MAURICE  or  NAS- 
SAU The  Netherlands  were  still  struggling  to 
maintain  their  independence  from  Spam  An  able 
diplomat,  he  maintained  friendship  with  France 
and  in  1635  com  luded  an  alham  o  with  France  and 
Sweden  against  the  Hapsburg1*  in  the  THIRTY 
YEARS  WAR  By  the  capture  of  the  frontier  forts 
of 's  Hertogenbos<  h  (1629),  Maastricht  (1632),  and 
Breda  (1637),  he  became  famous  as  a  master  of 
siegec  raft  In  1631  the  United  Provs  showed  their 
trust  in  his  leadership  by  declaring  the  stadholder- 
ate  hereditary  m  his  family  The  period  of  his  rule 
is  known  as  "the  Golden  Age  of  rredenck  Henry" 
because  of  the  remarkable  state  of  the  arts  (repre- 
sented by  such  men  as  Rembrandt  and  Frans  Hals), 
of  the  sciences,  and  of  the  commerce,  prosperity, 
and  prestige  of  the  Netherlands.  One  year  after 
his  death  the  independence  of  the  Netherlands  was 
recognized  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  Hia  son, 
William  II,  succeeded  him  as  stadholder 

Fredenck  Louis,  1707-51,  prince  of  Wales,  b  Han- 
over, eldest  son  of  George  II  of  England  By  his 
wife,  the  Princess  Augusta  of  Saxe-Gotha,  he  had 
several  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  became  George 
III  A  coarse,  unhappy,  dissolute  man,  Frederick's 
marital  and  financial  difficulties  intensified  his  es- 
trangement from  his  father  His  political  opposi- 
tion to  the  king  and  to  Robert  Walpole  was  used 
and  furthered  by  Viscount  Bolmgbroke  and  later 
by  William  Pitt  (earl  of  Chatham)  See  Sir  George 
Young,  Poor  Fred  the  People's  Pnnce  (1937), 
A  very!  Edwards,  Fredenck  Louis  (1947) 

Frederickaburg.  1  Town  (pop  3,544),  co  seat  of 
Gillespie  co.,  S  central  Texas,  W  of  Austin,  me 
1928  Founded  by  Germans  in  1H46,  the  long,  neat 
town  has  persisted  in  German  stone  architecture, 
German  speech,  and  German  customs  The  citi- 
zens are  busy  with  varied  small  industries  and  with 
handling  and  shipping  farm  produce  and  the  wool, 
cattle,  and  mohair  of  surrounding  ranches  as  well  as 
granite  quarried  near  by  Hunting  and  fishing 
bring  visitors  2  City  (pop  10,066),  N  Va  ,  on  the 
Rappahannock  and  N  of  Richmond,  settled  1671, 
laid  out  1727,  inc.  as  a  town  1781,  an  a  city  1879 
A  city  of  fine  old  houses  and  historic  interest,  Fred- 
ericksburg  attracts  many  tourists  It  IB  also  a  farm 
trade  center  with  flour,  textile,  cellophane,  and 
other  industries  Its  old  houses  include  that  in 
which  Mary  Washington  lived  (1774-89),  "Ken- 
more,"  the  home  of  Washington's  sister,  the  Riamg 
Hun  Tavern  (c  1760,  a  rendezvous  for  American 
patriots  in  the  Revolution),  James  Monroe's  law 
office,  and  the  home  of  John  Paul  Jones.  Mary 
Washington  College  (now  affiliated  with  the  Univ. 
of  Virginia)  is  here.  Near  by  are  WAKBFIBUD 
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(Washington's  birthplace)  and  Fredenoksburg  and 
Spotsylvama  County  Battlefields  Memorial  (2,420  71 
acres,  est  1927),  commemorating  the  Civil  War 
battles  of  Fredenoksburg,  CHANCBLLORSVILLB, 
Wilderness,  and  Spotsylvama.  Courthouse  (see 
WILDERNESS  CAMPAIGN).  See  J.  T  Goolnck,  fits- 
tone  Fr0denckaburg  (2d  ed  ,  1922),  A  T  Embrey, 
History  of  Fredencksbura  (1937) 

Frederickaburg,  battle  of,  in  the  Civil  War,  fought 
Dec  13,  1862,  at  Fredencksburg,  Va  In  Nov  , 
1862,  the  Union  general,  Ambrose  BURNSIDE, 
moved  his  three  "grand  divisions"  under  W  B 
Franklin,  E  V  Sumner,  and  Joseph  Hooker  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Rappahannock  river  opposite 
Fredericks  burg,  his  objective  was  Richmond  Delay 
in  bringing  up  pontoons  prevented  Bumside  from 
seizing  the  heights  on  the  south  bank  immediately. 
R  E  LEE,  having  anticipated  the  move,  soon  con- 
fronted him  from  those  heights  with  James  Long- 
street's  1st  Corps,  which  was  shortly  joined  by 
Stonewall  Jackson's  2d  The  Federals  crossed  on 
Deo  11-12  and  attacked  Lee  on  Doc  13  After 
Jackson  had  repulsed  Franklin's  attack  on  the  Con- 
federate right,  Burnsido  ordered  Sumnor  to  storm 
Longstreet's  impregnable  position  on  Marye's 
Heights  Successive  charges  brought  death  to  droves 
of  gallant  Union  troops  Burnside's  subordinates 
protested  against  renewing  the  foolhardy  assaults, 
and  on  Dec  15  the  Federals  made  an  undisturbed 
withdrawal  to  the  north  bank  Union  losses,  more 
than  twice  the  Confederate,  were  over  12,000  The 
defeat  caused  profound  depression  throughout  the 
North  See  G  F  R  Henderson,  The  Campaign  of 
FredencJcebnrg  (1886,  3d  ed  ,  1891) 

Frederick  the  Fair,  c  1286-1330,  German  antikmg 
(1314-26),  duke  of  Austria,  son  of  King  Albert  I 
On  the  death  of  Henry  VII  he  was  elected  by  the 
Hapoburg  party  as  rival  king  to  Emperor  Louis  IV 
He  was  captured  in  1322  by  Louis  and  renounced 
all  his  rights  in  1326 

Frederick  the  Great  see  FREDERICK  II,  king  of 
Prussia 

Frederick  the  Warlike:  see  FREDERICK  I,  elector 
of  Saxony 

Fredenck  the  Winter  King,  1596-1632,  king  of 
Bohemia  (Ibl9~20),  elector  palatine  (as  Frederick 
V),  »on  of  Frederick  IV  The  Protestant  diet  of 
Bohemia,  denouncing  the  Catholic  Ferdinand  (Em- 
peror FERDINAND  II),  chose  Frederick  as  king 
Frederick  accepted  but  failed  to  equip  an  army 
against  the  emperor  and  did  not  receive  the  aid 
expected  from  his  father-in-law,  James  1  of  Eng- 
land HIM  supporters  were  routed  at  the  White  Mt 
(1620)  Frederick  thus  lost  Bohemia, from  his  short 
tenure  came  the  jeering  name,  the  Winter  King 
He  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  and,  after 
the  defeat  of  his  few  allies,  was  stripped  of  all  his 
remaining  territories  The  electorate  was  trans- 
ferred to  Maximilian  I  of  Bavaria  (see  ELECTORS). 
These  struggles  were  the  first  campaigns  of  the 
THIRTY  YEARS  WAR  The  Hanoverian  kings  of 
England  were  descended  from  Frederick  and  his 
wife,  ELIZABETH 

Fredenck  the  Wise,  see  FREDERICK  III,  elector  of 
Saxony 

Fredencktown.  1  City  (pop  3,414),  co  seat  of 
Madison  co  ,  SE  Mo  ,  on  a  branch  of  the  St  Fran- 
cis river,  in  the  Ozarks,  founded  1819  Lead,  co- 
balt, copper,  zinc,  and  iron  deposits  are  in  the 
region  Clark  National  Forest  is  near  by  2  Village 
(pop  1,297),  N  central  Ohio,  S  of  Mansfield,  laid 
out  1807 

Fredenck  William  I,  1688-1740,  lung  of  Prussia 
(1713-40),  son  and  successor  of  Frederick  I  His 
reign  is  remarkable  for  his  administrative  reforms 
He  practiced  the  most  rigid  economy  at  his  death 
there  was  a  large  surplus  in  the  treasury  The  Prus- 
sian army  was  organized  into  an  efficient  instru- 
ment of  war  In  the  War  of  the  Polish  Succession, 
his  troops  fought  against  the  French  Known  as 
the  soldier-king,  Frederick  William  had  a  mania  for 
military  drill  and  a  weakness  for  collecting  six- 
footers  for  his  guard  His  tastes  were  coarse,  and 
he  had  a  profound  contempt  for  his  gifted  heir,  who 
was  to  succeed  him  as  FREDERICK  II  and  whom  he 
had  nearly  executed  for  desertion  See  R  R.  Er- 
gang,  The  Potsdam  Filkrer  (1941) 

Frederick  William  II,  1744-97,  king  of  Prussia 
(1786-97),  nephew  and  successor  of  Frederick  II. 
He  joined  the  European  coalition  in  support  of 
Louis  XVI  and  fought  m  the  early  campaigns  of 
the  French  Revolutionary  Wars,  financial  difficul- 
ties and  the  problem  of  the  eastern  frontier  led  him 
to  make  a  separate  peace  at  Basel  (1795)  He 
joined  in  the  second  and  third  Polish  partitions 
(1793  and  1795,  see  POLAND,  PARTITIONS  or)  His 
extravagance  left  a  ruined  exchequer.  He  was  a 
patron  of  the  arts  and  an  amateur  cellist,  Mozart 
dedicated  three  string  quartets  to  him  His  son, 
Frederick  William  III,  succeeded  him 

Fredenck  William  HI,  1770-1840,  lung  of  Prussia 
(1797-1840),  son  and  successor  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam II.  Well  mtentioned  but  weak  and  vacillating, 
he  endeavored  to  maintain  neutrality  in  the  Napo- 
leonic Wars  In  1806  events  forced  him  to  take  up 
arm«  against  France  The  crushing  defeat  at  Jena 
and  the  humiliating  Treaty  of  TILSIT  (1807)  served 
to  waken  the  king  to  the  need  of  reconstruo 


Prussia.  Unable  to  carry  through  the  reforms  him- 
self, he  was  far-mghted  enough  to  appoint  capable 
ministers  and  to  give  them  a  free  hand  Toe  re- 
forms of  Karl  vom  und  sum  STEIN,  Karl  August 
von  HARDBNBBRO,  and SCHARNHORST preparedthe 
way  for  the  Prussian  war  against  Napoleon  and 
laid  the  bams  of  the 'modern  Prussian  state.  Forced 
to  send  an  auxiliary  force  to  aid  Napoleon's  Russian 
campaign,  the  lung  was  finally  persuaded  to  sup- 
port the  Convention  of  Tauroggen  (see  TAUBAOE), 
concluded  with  the  Russians  by  his  general,  Yorok 
von  Wartenburg  A  few  weeks  later  a  military 
alliance  with  Russia  was  signed,  and  in  March, 
1813,  the  king  declared  war  on  France  After  Na- 
poleon's defeat  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which 
he  attended,  Frederick  William  became  increasing- 
ly reactionary  He  joined  the  HOLY  ALLIANCE  and 
refused  to  grant  the  constitution  he  had  promised 
His  consort,  Queen  LOUIBE,  who  had  been  far  more 
popular  than  the  king,  died  in  1810  His  elder  son. 
Frederick  William  IV,  smceeded  him.  His  second 
son  was  to  become  Emperor  William  I. 

Fredenck  William  IV,  1795-1861,  king  of  Prussia 
(1840-61),  son  and  successor  of  Frederick  William 
III  A  romanticist,  a  mystic,  and,  at  first,  a  very 
confused  liberal,  he  amused  himaelf  with  vague 
schemes  of  reform — which  actually  granted  noth- 
ing— until  the  outbreak  of  revolution  in  Prussia  m 
March,  1848  After  <  rushing  the  revolutionists,  he 
imposed  (Dec  ,  1848)  an  extremely  conservative 
constitution  on  Prussia  Fredenck  William  refused 
the  crown  of  a  united  Germany  offered  him  (1849) 
by  the  FRANKFURT  PARLIAMENT  on  the  ground  that 
a  monarch  bv  divine  right  could  not  receive  author- 
ity from  an  elected  assembly  In  1848  the  first 
Prusso-Damsh  War  over  SCHLKSWIG-HOLSTEIN 
took  place  1  lederuk  William's  scheme  for  a  Ger- 
man union  was  prevented  by  Austria  m  the  Treaty 
of  OLMUTZ  (1850)  In  1857  his  mental  condition 
necessitated  a  temporary  (which  later  became  a 
permanent)  regency  of  his  brother  and  successor, 
William  I 

Frederick  William,  former  crown  prince  of  Ger- 
many see  WILLIAM 

Frederick  William,  known  as  the  Great  Elector, 
lt>20~88,  elector  of  Brandenburg  (1640-88),  son 
and  successor  of  George  William  At  his  accession 
the  scattered  lands  of  the  Hohenzollerns  were  dev- 
astated and  depopulated  by  the  THIRTY  YEARS 
WAR  Beginning  with  few  resources  and  no  depend- 
able troops,  Frederick  William  raised  an  efficient 
army  He  improved  relations  with  Sweden,  France, 
and  the  Netherlands  At  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
E  Pomerama  and  other  territories  were  secured  to 
him,  and  in  the  years  1648-60,  Frederick  William 
aimed  at  the  leadership  of  the  north  German 
states  His  sovereignty  over  Prussia  (previously 
subordinate  to  Poland  and  threatened  by  Sweden) 
was  recognized  at  the  Peace  of  OLIVA  (1660)  De- 
sire to  consolidate  his  widely  scattered  lands  and 
fear  of  French  domination  directed  his  policy 
When  CHARLES  XI  and  the  Swedes,  as  allies  of 
France,  invaded  bus  lands,  Frederick  William  re- 
pulsed them  m  the  brilliant  victory  of  Fehrbellin 
(1675)  and  thus  increased  his  prestige  He  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Prussian  state  by  strengthening 
central  administration,  husbanding  the  resources 
of  his  lands,  and  improving  communication  (he 
constructed  the  Fnedrich  Wilhelm  Canal).  His 
son  became  king  of  Prussia  as  Frederick  I 

Fredenck  William,  1771-1815,  duke  of  Brunswick, 
German  military  hero  On  the  death  (1806)  of  his 
father,  CHARLES  WILLIAM  FERDINAND,  his  duchy 
was  seized  by  Napoleon  and  added  to  the  kingdom 
of  Westphalia  When  war  broke  out  between 
France  and  Austria  in  1809,  Frederick  William 
formed  a  free  corps,  tbo  "Black  Brunswickers," 
and  in  a  dashing  foray  advanced  through  Germany 
and  captured  Brunswick  He  soon  was  hopelessly 
out  off  but  succeeded  m  fleeing  to  England.  Re- 
turning m  1813,  he  took  possession  of  his  duchy, 
but  he  was  noon  afterward  killed  at  Quatre  Bras  m 
the  Waterloo  campaign 

Fredericton,  city  (pop  10,062),  provincial  capital 
(since  1788),  S  central  N  B  ,  on  the  St.  John  river 
and  NW  of  St  John,  founded  1785  by  United 
Empire  Loyalists  It  is  the  seat  of  Parliament 
House  and  Government  House  and  of  the  Univ.  of 
New  Brunswick  (see  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  UNIVER- 
SITY OF).  It  has  an  Anglican  cathedral  (built  1849), 
the  Mantime  Forest  Ranger  School,  and  a  domin- 
ion experiment  station,  with  farms  It  is  the  center 
of  the  provincial  lumber  trade,  with  woodworking 
and  leather-goods  manufacturing,  and  is  also  a 
hunting  and  fishing  center.  The  city  is  named  for 
Prince  Fredenck,  son  of  George  III 

Frederiksberg,  Denmark,  see  COPENHAGEN 

Frederiksborg  (frldh'rlksbor),  castle  in  NE  Zealand, 
Denmark,  NN  W  of  Copenhagen  Built  ( 17th  cent ) 
by  Christian  IV.  it  is  now  a  museum.  In  the  castle 
church  several  Danish  kings  were  crowned 

Fredenksltaab  (frldh'rTks-hSp), district  (pop.  1,432), 
SW  Greenland.  It  contains  important  cryolite 
mines  at  Ivigtut  The  settlement  of  Fredenkc- 
haab  (pop.  634)  is  the  administrative  center. 

Frederikshald,  Norway,  aet  HALDBN. 

Frederikshavn  (frldh'rlks-houn),  city  (pop.  16,827), 


the  need  of  reconstruction  in     N  Jutland,  Denmark,  a  port  on  the  1 
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rredtrikfted  (fre'drlksted),  city  (pop  2,498),  port 
on  St.  Crete,  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States 
Fredonis,  1  City  (pop.  3,524),  oo.  seat  of  Wilson 
oo.,  SB  Kansas,  NNW  of  Independence;  founded 
1868,  inc.  1871.  It  has  cement  works  and  IB  near 
oil  fields  S  Village  (pop.  5,738),  W  N  Y  ,  near 
Lake  Erie  and  8  of  Dunkirk,  in  a  grape  region,  inc. 
1829  Wine  and  grape  juice  are  made  here  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  state  teachers  college. 
Fredoman  Rebellion,  1826,  in  Texas  history,  a  pre- 
mature attempt  to  make  Texas  independent  from 
Mexico  An  American,  Haden  Edwards,  and  his 
brother  had  undertaken  to  make  settlements  on  a 
land  grant  where  there  were  already  some  Mexican 
settlers,  some  American  squatters,  and  some  Chero- 
kee Indians — in  E  Texas  around  Nacogdoches 
Haden  Edwards  tried  to  oust  those  settlers  who 
could  not  show  clear  title,  and  the  resultant  trouble 
led  the  Mexican  government  to  revoke  his  charter 
The  hot-headed  Edwards  decided,  against  the  ad- 
vice of  Stephen  F  AUSTIN,  to  take  up  arms  He 
expected  the  Americans  in  Texas  and  Louisiana 
and  some  of  the  Indians  to  take  his  part,  but  he  could 
gather  only  a  few  men  for  the  armv  of  his  hastily 
constituted  state  of  Fredonia,  and  the  whole 
scheme  fell  apart  at  the  approach  of  a  Mexican 
force  The  incident  served,  however,  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Mexican  and  U  S.  governments  to 
the  culture  conflict  in  Texas 

Frednkshald,  Norway  see  HALDBN 

Frednkssten,  Norway  see  HALDEN 

Frednkstad  (fr6'drrksta*),  city  (pop  14,369),  Ost- 
fold  ro  ,  HE  Norway,  a  port  ou  an  inlet  of  the  Oslo 
Fjord,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Glomma  It  is  a  lumber 
center  Its  16th-century  fortress  has  been  pre- 
served 

free  association'  see  ASSOCIATION,  PSYCHOANALYSIS 

Freeburg,  village  (pop  1,507),  SW  (II  ,  8E  of  East 
8t  Louis  near  Belleville,  m  a  mine  and  farm  area, 
me  1859 

Free  Church  of  Scotland:  see  SCOTLAND,  FRKK 
CHURCH  OK 

Freedmen's  Bureau,  U  S  government  agency, 
formed  to  aid  and  protect  the  newly  freed  Negroes 
in  the  South  after  the  Civil  War.  It  was  established 
by  an  act  of  March  3,  1865,  under  the  name  "bu- 
reau of  refugees,  freedmen,  and  abandoned  lands" 
and  was  to  function  for  one  year  after  the  elose  of 
the  war  A  bill  extending  its  life  indefinitely  and 
greatly  increasing  its  powers  was  vetoed  (Feb  19 
1866)  bv  President  Andrew  Johnson,  who  viewed 
the  legislation  as  an  unwarranted  (and  unconstitu- 
tional) continuation  of  war  powers  in  peacetime 
The  veto  marked  the  beginning  of  the  President's 
long  and  unsuccessful  fight  with  the  radi<  al  Repub- 
lican Congress  over  RECONSTRUCTION  In  slightly 
different  form,  the  bill  was  passed  over  Johnson's 
veto  on  July  16,  1866  Organized  under  the  War 
Dept ,  with  Gen  Oliver  O  HOWARD  as  its  commis- 
sioner, and  thus  backed  by  military  force,  the  bu- 
reau was  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of 
Ret  onst  ruction  Howard  divided  the  ex-«lave  states, 
including  the  border  slave  states  whi<  h  had  re- 
mained in  the  Union,  into  10  districts,  each  headed 
by  an  assistant  commissioner  The  bureau's  work 
consisted  chiefly  of  five  kinds  of  activity — relief 
work  for  both  blacks  and  whites  in  war-stricken 
areas,  regulation  of  Negro  labor  under  the  new 
conditions,  administration  of  justice  m  cases  con- 
cerning the  Negro,  management  of  abandoned  and 
confiscated  property,  and  support  of  education  for 
Negroes  Its  career  has  been  characterized  as  "a 
mixture  of  welfare  and  abuse,  of  genuine  service 
and  shameful  corruption  "  In  its  relief  and  edu- 
cational activities  the  bureau  compiled  an  ex(  ellent 
record,  which,  however,  was  too  often  marred  by 
the  excesses  of  its  agents  (from  both  military  and 
civil  life)  in  the  local  offices,  who  "varied  all  the 
way  from  unselfish  philanthropists  to  narrow- 
minded  busybodies  and  thieves  "  The  more  re- 
sponsible officials  of  the  bureau  had  a  difficult  time 
in  convincing  the  Negro  that  his  dream  of  "forty 
acres  and  a  mule,"  often  deliberately  inspired  by 
unscrupulous  agents,  was  not  to  be.  Ultimately 
the  bureau  became  little  more  than  a  political  ma- 
chine, organizing  the  black  vote  for  the  Republican 
party,  and  as  such  was  thoroughly  hated  m  the 
South  When,  under  the  congressional  plan  of  Re- 
construction, new  state  governments  based  on  Ne- 
gro suffrage  were  organised  in  the  south  (with  many 
agents  holding  various  offices),  the  work  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  was  discontinued  (July  1, 
1869)  Its  educational  activities,  however,  were 
earned  on  for  another  three  years  See  P  S  Peiroe, 
The  Freedmen' »  Bureau  (1904),L  J  Webster,  The 
Operation  of  the  Freedmen' 9  Bureau  in  South  Caro- 
lina (1916) ;  J  W.  De  Forest,  A  Union  Officer  in  the 
Reconstruction  (1948) 

Freedom,  industrial  borough  (pop  3,227),  W  Pa, 
on  the  Ohio  river  and  NW  of  Pittsburgh,  settled 
1832,  me  1838  An  oil  works  and  an  undertaking- 
supply  factory  are  here. 

freedom:  see  LIBERTY. 

freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  the  MM:  aee 
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been  opposed  to  the  various  types  of  determinism 
The  doctrine  of  freedom  is  virtually  improvable 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  the  chief  evidence 
for  it  in  philosophy  being  faith  which  arises  from 
the  conscious  feeling  that  man  is  free.  Kant  main- 
tained that  the  dependence  of  the  phenomenal 
world  on  the  mind  for  interpretation  makes  free- 
dom possible,  and  the  categorical  imperative  im- 
plies its  actuality.  In  theology  the  problem  of 
freedom  is  important  for  ite  relation  to  the  sins  of 
men  who  are  created  by  God  See  GRACE  and 
PELAOIANISM 

Freehold,  borough  (pop  6,952),  co  seat  (since  1715) 
of  Monmouth  co  ,  E  central  N  J ,  E  of  Trenton , 
settled  before  1700,  called  Monmouth  Courthouse 
1715-1801,  me  as  a  town  1867,  as  a  borough  1919 
It  is  a  farm  trade  center  with  large  rug  works  and 
liquor  distilleries  Of  interest  are  the  94-foot  war 
memorial  shaft  (1884)  near  the  courthouse,  the 
collections  in  the  county  historical  association 
building  (1931),  a  race  track  (opened  187 J,  re- 
opened 1937),  Hankmson  House  (1755),  and,  «J  mi. 
northwest,  the  Tennent  Church  (1761)  The  battle 
of  Monmouth  (see  MONMOUTH,  BATTLE  OF)  took 
place  near  by  Philip  Freueau  lived  in  Freehold 
freehold,  see  TENURE 

Freeland,  industrial  borough  (pop  6,593),  NE  Pa  , 
S  of  Wilkes-Barre,  laid  out  1868,  me  1876  It  has 
textile  mills  and  anthracite  collieries 
Freeman,  Douglas  Southall,  1886-,  American  editor 
and  historian,  b  Lynchburg,  Va  ,  grad  Richmond 
College,  1904,  Ph  D  Johns  Hopkins,  1908  He 
was  editor  of  the  Richmond  News  Leafier  from  1916 
to  1949,  when  he  retired  to  dovoto  most  of  his  time 
to  historical  writing  An  authority  on  military 
strategy  and  on  the  military  history  of  the  Civil 
War,  Freeman  wrote  R  E  Lee  (4  vols  ,  1934-35), 
which  won  the  1935  Pulitzer  Prize  for  biography, 
and  Lee's  Lieutenants  (3  vols  ,  1942-44)  The  first 
two  volumes  of  his  projected  six-volume  biography 
of  George  Washington  appeared  in  1948  He  edited 
A  Calendar  of  Confederate  Papers  (1908)  and  also 
wrote  Virginia,  a  Gentle  Dominion  (1924),  The 
South  to  Posterity  (1939),  and  John  Stewart  Bryan 
(1947) 

Freeman,  Edward  Augustus,  1823-92,  English  his- 
torian, educated  at  Oxford  He  devoted  his  life 
to  intense  arid  careful  literary  and  historical  work 
and  gained  a  great  reputation  In  1884  he  was 
made  regius  professor  of  modern  history  at  Oxford 
His  major  work  was  the  monumental  History  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  (6  vols  ,  1867-79),  which  mini- 
mized the  results  of  the  Norman  Conquest  and 
glorified  Teutonic  influences  His  extreme  views 
have  since  been  generally  conceded  to  bo  in  error, 
but  his  care  in  his  work,  his  dependence  upon 
sources,  and  his  deep  understanding  of  politics  give 
him  a  secure  place  as  a  historian  His  lectures, 
Methods  of  Historical  Study  (1886),  set  forth  ideas 
that  were  influential  Unfortunately  his  narrow 
understanding  of  the  scope  of  sources  and  his  great 
interest  in  politics  also  affected  British  history 
writing  His  own  voluminous  writings  included 
not  only  other  works  in  British  history,  such  as 
The  Reign  of  William  Rufus  (2  vols ,  1882),  but 
also  studies  in  ancient  history  such  as  his  History 
of  Sictly  from  Earliest  Times  (4  vols  ,  1891-94,  in- 
complete, covering  the  period  to  289  B  C )  and 
other  works  in  various  fields  such  as  Byxantine  His- 
tory in  the  Early  Middle  Ages  (1900) 
Freeman,  Mary  Eleanor  Wilkins,  1852-1930,  Amer- 
ican novelist  and  story  writer,  b  Randolph,  Mass 
She  lived  there  or  in  Brattleboro,  Vt ,  until  her 
marriage  to  Dr  Charles  Freeman,  after  which  she 
lived  in  Metuchen,  N  J  Her  stories  of  rural  New 
England  are  honest,  realistic  pictures  of  a  severe 
and  frustrating  social  life  The  best  of  them  are 
collected  in  A  Humble  Romance  and  Other  Stones 
(1887)  and  A  New  England  Nun  and  Other  Stones 
(1891)  There  are  many  other  volumes  of  stones, 
a  play,  and  several  undistinguished  novels  See  her 
Selected  Stones  (ed  with  an  introduction  by  H  W 
Lamer,  1927) 

Freemansburg,  borough  (pop  1,728),  E  Pa  ,  on  the 
Lehigh  and  SW  of  Easton,  settled  c  1760,  me  1856 
Zinc  products  are  made  here 
Freeman's  Farm,  battle  of'  see  SARATOGA  CAMPAIGN 
Freeman-Thomas,  Freeman:  see  WILLINODON, 
FREEMAN. FREEMAN-THOMAS,  IST  MARQUESS  OF 
Freemasonry,  the  teachings  and  practices  of  the 
secret  fraternal  order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons 
The  order  has  many  adherents  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Its  claims  to  ancient  origins  are  not 
universally  accepted,  but  organisations  of  "opera- 
tive" masons,  builders  in  stone,  existed  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  with  symbols  and  rites  closely  related  to 
those  of  modern  "speculative"  masonry,  which 
does  not  work  in  stone  but  preserves  much  of  the 
form  and  spirit  of  a  medieval  guild  The  medieval 
masonic  documents  are  evidently  based  on  old 
established  custom  By  some  it  is  thought  prob- 
able that  organizations  of  builders  in  stone  origi- 
nated almost  as  early  as  their  distinct  craft  and 
that  ancient  ways  are  embodied  in  modern  Free- 
masonry. Custom  is  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
order  A  masonic  body  that  seeks  to  overthrow 
custom  in  an  essential  ceases  to  be  recognised  as 
masonic.  The  admission  of  an  atheist  or  a  woman 
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to  membership  would  be  a  departure  from  custom 
of  this  kind  The  teachings  of  the  order  include 
obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  for  this  reason 
there  is  no  international  organization  of  Masons, 
but  the  organisation  in  each  nation  is  independent 
of  all  others  Charity  is  enjoined  on  Masons  and 
practiced  by  them,  but  they  have  no  fixed  system 
of  doles.  Each  member  is  the  judge  of  what  he  can 
and  should  do  to  relieve  distress  If  a  "lodge,"  or 
local  organisation,  makes  a  gift,  it  is  upon  consid- 
eration of  the  special  case,  and  the  gift  is  quite 
without  publicity  Masonic  charity  is  not  limited 
to  Masons  or  their  families,  though  special  obliga- 
tions to  these  are  recognised.  The  methods  by 
which  the  doctrines  of  Masonry  are  imparted  are 
typically  the  ancient  methods  of  symbol  and  ntual 
Freemasonry  has  encountered  opposition,  partly 
from  those  who  object  to  all  secret  societies,  of 
which  the  Masonic  is  the  strongest  In  the  United 
States  the  chief  instance  of  opposition  was  the 
ANTI-MASONIC  PARTY  All  higher  Masonic  degrees 
are  based  on  the  three  degrees  of  the  Blue  Lodge — 
Entered  Apprentice,  Fellowcraft,  and  Master 
Mason  Higher  degrees  include  those  of  the  Royal 
Arch  Masons,  the  Knights  Templar,  and  the 
Scottish  Rite  Masons  Affiliated  organizations  in- 
clude the  Order  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  to  which  only 
those  with  high  Masonic  degrees  are  eligible,  the 
Ordei  of  the  Eastern  Star,  to  which  women  are 
admitted,  and  Acacia,  for  Masons  who  are  college 
students  A  list  of  distinguished  Masons  would 
include  Goethe,  in  Germany,  Burns,  in  Scotland, 
and  Washington,  in  the  United  States  See  R.  F 
Gould,  The  History  of  Freemasonry  throughout  the 
World  (6  vols  ,  rev  ed  ,  1936),  J  F  Newton,  The 
Builders  (9th  ed  ,  1927) 

Freeport.  1  City  (pop  22,366),  co  seat  of  Stephen- 
son  co  ,  N  111 ,  W  of  Rockford,  settled  1835,  me 
1855  It  is  a  trade  and  manufacturing  center  in  a 
farm  and  dairy  region,  among  its  products  are 
cheese,  toys,  and  batteries  The  city  was  the  scene 
of  an  important  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  (1858),  in 
which  Douglas  expounded  his  famous  "Freeport 
doctrine  "  Near  by  occurred  a  battle  with  Black 
Hawk's  Indian  forces  2  Town  (pop  2,764),  SW 
Maine,  on  Casco  Bay  between  Portland  and  Bruns- 
wick, settled  c  1700,  me  1789  In  a  tavern  hero 
were  signed  (1820)  papers  preliminary  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Maine  into  the  Union  as  a  state  Free- 
port  grew  as  a  fishing,  shipping,  and  shipbuilding 
center,  crab-meat  packing  is  a  later  industry 
Near  by  is  a  sandy  region,  the  Desert  of  Maine 
3  Village  (pop  20,410),  on  the  south  shore  of  Long 
Island,  SE  NY  ,  settled  c  1650,  mo  1892  It  is  a 
resort  and  deep-sea-fishing  center  and  has  varied 
industries  4  Industrial  borough  (pop  2,710),  SW 
Pa  ,  on  the  Allegheny  river  and  NE  of  Pittsburgh, 
settled  c  1792,  laid  out  c  1800  Coal  mining,  bnck- 
making,  and  dairying  are  done  heie  6  City  (1940 
pop  2,579,  1947  estimated  pop  8,900),  S  Texas,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  SSW  of  Houston  A  port 
from  the  1820s,  it  was  inconsiderable  until  sulphur 
production  made  it  important  in  the  second  decade 
of  the  20th  cent  Improvement  of  the  port  and 
development  in  the  '30s  and  in  the  Second  World 
War  gave  it  a  plant  for  taking  magnesium  from 
brine  and  other  chemical  industries  It  IB  the  center 
of  the  booming  industrial  area  called  Brasosport, 
which  includes  Velasco  and  other  towns.  The  In- 
tracoastal  Waterway  crosses  the  Brazos  here 

free  port,  port,  or  section  of  a  port,  exempt  from 
customs  duties  and  regulations.  Goods  may  be 
landed  at  a  free  port  for  storage  and  handling,  and 
they  may  even  in  some  plat.es  bo  made  into  manu- 
factures Duty  is  charged  only  if  the  goods  are 
moved  from  the  free  port  into  the  adjacent  terri- 
tory Free  ports  originated  in  the  late  Middle 
Ages,  when  the  burdensome  tariffs  charged  by 
many  petty  states  were  threatening  ruin  to  recently 
revived  maritime  commerce  The  high  tariffs  later 
levied  m  the  period  of  mercantilism  necessitated 
additional  free  ports  Cities  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  were  among  the  earliest  free  ports  The 
system  was  extended  to  Leghorn  and  Genoa  in  the 
16th  cent  and  to  other  Italian  cities,  as  well  as 
Marseilles,  Bayonne,  and  Dunkirk,  in  the  18th 
cent  In  the  19th  cent  the  danger  of  smuggling 
caused  the  closing  of  many  free  ports  In  the 
United  States  bonded  warehouses  served  some  of 
the  functions  of  the  free  port  That  arrangement 
permits  goods  to  be  stored  and  processed  in  spe- 
cially lit  ensed  warehouses  if  a  bond  exceeding  the 
amount  of  the  customs  duties  is  first  posted  In 
1934  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act  authorized  the 
establishment  of  free  ports  in  the  United  States, 
but  with  a  prohibition  of  manufacturing  In  1937 
the  first  American  free  port  was  opened  at  Staple- 
ton,  Staten  Island,  N  Y 

Frser,  Charles  Lang  (frer),  1856-1919,  American  art 
collector,  b.  Kingston,  N  Y  He  gave  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  of  Washington,  D  C.,  his  entire 
collection  and  the  building  (designed  according  to 
his  direction)  which  houses  it,  called  the  Freer 
Gallery  of  Art  A  railway  and  industrial  capitalist, 
he  retired  from  active  business  in  1900,  devoting 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  art  collecting.  His  taste  for 
the  works  of  Whistler  and  of  Oriental  masters,  and 
discovery  of  a  close  kinship  between  the  two,  re- 
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suited  in  a  warm  friendship  with  Whistler  and  the 
development  of  an  unrivaled  collection  of  his 
works,  this  included  the  Peacock  Room  from  the 
Leyland  house,  London,  which  had  Whistler  deco- 
rations The  gallery  also  contains  a  fine  collection 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  paintings  and  art  objects 
and  a  remarkable  collection  of  antique  glazed  pot- 
tery, with  examples  from  Egypt,  Babylonia, 
Persia,  India,  China,  Koiea,  and  Japan 
Freer  (frer),  city  (pop  2,346),  8W  Texas,  WNW  of 
Corpus  Christi,  me  l'J.38  Once  a  ranching  town, 
it  grew  rapidly  with  the  production  of  oil  and  gas 
freesia,  decorative,  flagrant  flower  of  the  genus 
Freetia,  South  African  herbs  grown  from  coims, 
largely  in  giecnhouses  for  winter  and  spring  blos- 
soming The  flowers,  yellow  or  white  or  tinted 
various  colors,  aie  borno  at  the  end  of  the  stem  in  a 
spike  that  turns  at  nearly  a  right  angle  Fieesia 
cultuie  requires  a  cool  place 

free  silver.  The  free  coinage  of  silver  became  a 
popular  proposal  in  the  United  States  soon  after 
the  panic  of  1873,  and  it  was  a  major  political  issue 
in  the  next  quartet  century  The  hard  times  of 
1873-78  stimulated  advocacy  of  cheap  money,  and 
the  GREENBACK  PAHTV  offered  presidential  candi- 
dates several  times  and  flourished  in  local  elections, 
Xciallv  in  1870  and  1878  The  market  price  of 
ir  fell  fast  after  1873,  because  of  Ameucan  and 
European  demomtization  of  silver  and  because  of 
increases  in  mine  production  Inflationists,  not 
getting  paper-money  expansion,  turned  to  silver, 
for  free  coinage  of  silvei  would  serve  their  purpose 
as  would  greenbacks,  so  long  as  a  silver  dollar  was 
worth  intrinsically  less  than  a  gold  dollar  Silver- 
mining  interests  also  wanted  silver  coinage  to  aid 
their  business  The  ensuing  demands  for  unlimited 
silver  coinage  led  to  the  compromise  BLAND- 
ALUHON  ACT  of  1878,  pioviding  for  definitely 
limited  coinage  Sectional  lines  ovur  money  weie 
becoming  sharply  drawn  The  financial  East  fa- 
vored sound  money  and  the  gold  standaid  The 
indebted  agrarian  classes  of  the  South  and  West 
demanded  inflation,  to  ease  debt  burdens  in  the 
face  of  fulling  pncos  of  farm  products  Their  silver 
demands  wore  reinforced  by  Westein  silver-mining 
interests  As  the  piospenty  of  the  earlv  '80s  van- 
ished, demands  arose  again  for  free  silver  By  1890 
the  political  strength  of  the  silver  advocates,  espe- 
cially in  the  West,  was  so  great  that  the  Sherman 
SILVER  PURCHASE  ACT,  another  compromise,  was 
passed,  to  replace  the  Bland-Allison  Act  and  to 
provide  for  greater  government  purchase  of  silver 
The  West's  discontent  was  still  more  emphasized 
bv  the  rise  of  the  POPUUST  PARTY,  with  demands 
including  free  silver  The  silver  advocates  were  no 
longer  content  with  c  omprornise  measures  and  were 
displeased  by  the  candidacy  of  Grover  Cleveland 
in  1892  They  were  enraged  when  the  panic  of  1893 
brought  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Act 
By  the  middle  of  his  second  term,  Cleveland's 
Western  and  Southern  opponents  had  captured  the 
Democratic  part>  In  1896  fieo  silver  became  the 
major  issue  of  a  presidential  campaign  when  W  J 
BRYAN  made  it  the  chief  plank  of  his  platform 
McKmlpy's  victory  over  Biyan  then  and  again  in 
1900,  coupled  with  increasing  gold  supplies  and 
returning  prosperity,  minimized  free  silver  as  a 
political  issue  Subsequent  ideas  for  monetary 
expansion  have  largely  taken  other  forms  Yet  the 
silver  bloc,  partlv  inspired  bv  Nevada  interests, 
continued  active  and  secured  mandatory  legislation 
for  heavy  Treasury  purchases  of  silver  undei  F  D 
Roosevelt  See  A  B  Hepburn,  History  of  Coinage 
and  Currency  in  the  United  States  (1924),  H  T 
Peck,  S30  Yearn  of  the  Republic  (1905),  W  J  Brvan, 
The  First  Battle  (1896) 

Free-Soil  party,  m  U  S  history,  a  politic  al  party 
which  came  into  existence  in  1847  48  chiefly  be- 
cause of  rising  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery 
into  any  of  the  territories  newly  acquired  from 
Mexico  The  struggle  over  the  WILMOT  PROVISO 
in  Congress  helped  to  consolidate  the  Free-Soil 
forces,  which  were  composed  of  those  Now  York 
Democrats  known  as  BARNBURNERS,  the  anti- 
slavery  Whigs,  and  members  of  the  former  LIBER rv 
PARTY  These  forces  met  in  mass  convention  at 
Buffalo  in  Aug  ,  1848,  where  the  party  was  formally 
organized  and  Martin  Van  Burenrand  Charles  F 
Adams  (1807-86)  chosen  as  ita  candidates  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  respectively  The  plat- 
form also  declared  for  a  homestead  law,  internal 
improvements,  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  It 
polled  291,263  votes  and,  by  giving  New  York 
state  to  the  Whigs,  was  a  decisive  fac  tor  in  making 
Zacharv  Taylor  President  The  Compromise  of 
1850  supposedly  settled  the  slavery  issue,  and  the 
Barnburner  element  went  back  to  its  old  allegiance 
A  few  radical  antislavery  men  kept  the  organiza- 
tion in  existence  and  gave  John  P  Hale  156,667 
votes  for  President  in  1852  In  1854  the  party  was 
absorbed  into  the  new  Republican  party  See  T 
C  Smith,  The  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  Parties  in  the 
Northwest  (1897) 

freethinker!,  those  who  arnve  at  conclusions,  par- 
ticularly  in  questions  of  religion,  by  employing  the 
rules  of  reason  while  rejecting  supernatural  au- 
thority or  ecclesiastical  tradition  The  name  came 
into  general  use  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  cent., 
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soon  after  the  publication  of  a  book  by  Anthony 
Collins,  Discourse  of  Freethmkina  Occasioned  by  the 
Rise  and  Growth  of  a  Sect  Called  Freethinkers  (1713) 
Societies  and  groups  were  usually  indicated  by  the 
word  In  particular  it  denoted  the  deists  in  Eng- 
land The  development  in  England  has  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  such  groups  as  the  National 
Secular  Society  and  the  Rationalist  Press  Associa- 
tion In  France  the  movement  for  free  thought  is 
associated  with  the  time,  prior  to  and  during  the 
French  Revolution,  when  reading  and  debating 
clubs  were  organized  throughout  the  country  The 
movement  was  aided  by  the  growth  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation and  discovery  (o  g  ,  Darwinian  evolu- 
tion) which  seemed  to  disclose  the  inadequacy  of  a 
literal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  In  the 
United  States  the  organizations  which  have  been 
established  to  further  this  movement  are  the 
American  Rationalist  Association,  the  American 
Secular  Union,  and  the  Freethinkers  of  Ameiica 
The  International  Order  for  Ethics  and  Culture, 
organized  at  Bei  n  in  1908,  is  designed  to  investigate 
the  ethical  factors  in  society  without  theological  or 
metaphysical  bias 

Freetown,  citv  (pop  55,358),  capital  of  Sierra  Leone, 
a  port  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  It  was  founded  in 
1787  by  the  British  as  a  settlement  for  liberated 
slaves  Diamonds,  gold,  c  hromite,  and  palm  oil  are 
exported  There  is  a  c  ollege 

Freetown,  rural  town  (pop  1,584),  SE  Mass  ,  N  of 
New  Bedford,  settled  1675,  me  1683  It  includes 
East  Freetown  village 

free  trade,  m  modern  usage,  trade  or  commerce 
carried  on  without  duties  to  cuitail  impoits  or 
without  bounties  to  encouiage  home  production 
The  basic  argument  for  free  trade  is  tonitorial  di- 
vision of  labor  that  each  region  should  produce 
what  it  can  most  cheaply  and  best  and  should  ex- 
change its  products  foi  those  it  ik  less  able  to  pro- 
duce rather  than  restrict  the  importation  of  goods 
produced  more  cheaply  elsewhere  as  a  means  of 
raising  pi  ices  at  home  (see  PROTECTION)  Free  trade 
within  the  national  boideis,  almost  axiomatic  in 
modern  thinking,  only  came  about  as  states 
abolished  domestic  ttado  baruors  France  began 
this  abolition  in  the  17th  cent  under  Colbert's 
ministry,  the  German  states,  in  the  Zollverem 
movement  after  1^18  In  England  domestic  free 
trade  is  of  long  standing  In  the  United  States  the 
desire  to  assure  freedom  from  internal  barriers  was 
a  factor  in  culling  the  Constitutional  Convention 
England,  the  classic  fiee-trade  nation,  evolved  the 
term  "free  trade"  during  agitation  foi  removal  of 
the  privileges  of  the  charteied  companies  Latei, 
free  trade  implied  a  desire  for  a  model  ate  tariff 

Elicy,  especially  in  regard  to  trade  with  Fiance 
the  1Mb  cent  Adam  Smith's  endorsement  of 
free  trade  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations  came  at  a  time 
when  England's  industry  was  growing  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  othci  nations  and  when  hei  manu- 
facturers wished  to  import  cheap  food  for  then 
laboiers  and  cheap  raw  niatenals  for  their  factories 
The  distress  of  the  woiking  classes  under  the  c  ORN 
LAWS  lent  cogency  to  the  arguments  of  the  in- 
dustrialists In  1846  the  agitation  of  the  Anti-Coin 
Law  League,  led  bv  Cobclen,  sec  ured  repeal  of  the 
tariff  on  gram,  follow  ing  t  he  outbreak  of  a  disastrous 
famine  in  Ireland  Full  free  trade  was  established 
under  Gladstone  in  1869  After  the  First  World 
War,  Britain  remtroducod  protection  and  a  system 
of  empire  preference  in  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
greater  mea&ure  of  economic  autonomy  France, 
despite  the  arguments  of  the  18th-century  physio- 
crats (who  denied  a  tax  on  commerce  as  pointless 
since  land,  not  trade,  was  the  true  source  of  wealth), 
has  generally  followed  an  anti-free-trade  policy,  as 
have  other  European  nations  Throughout  most  of 
its  history,  the  United  States  has  followed  high- 
tariff  policies  despite  the  strong  protests  of  a  largo 
opposed  minority  In  the  period  of  international 
economic  dislocation  in  the  1930s,  the  United 
States  reversed  earhei  policy  to  sign  reciprocal  trade 
treaties  with  many  foreign  goveinments,  embracing 
a  policy  of  selective  tariff  i eduction  for  mixed  eco- 
nomic and  political  teasons  Trade  harriers  have 
been  increasingly  viewed  as  promoting  inter- 
national discord  See  CUSTOMS,  INTERNATIONAL 

RkVf  NUE,  TARIFF 

free  verse  01  vers  libre  (veV  le'bru),  term  loosely 
used  for  ihymed  or  unrhymed  verse  made  free  of 
conventional  and  traditional  limitations  and  re- 
strictions in  regard  to  metrical  sti  ucture  Cadence, 
especially  the  cadence  of  common  speech,  is  often 
substituted  for  rhythmical  meter  Some  modern 
vers  hbrists  have  said  that  the  biblical  Song  of 
Solomon,  part  of  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  certain  poems  of  Matthew  Arnold  are 
essentially  free  verse  The  appellation  free  verso 
has  been  applied  to  the  irregular  poetry  of  Whit- 
man, the  verse  of  the  French  poets  Gustavo  Kahn 
and  Paul  Fort,  and  to  some  of  the  poetry  of  such 
writers  m  English  as  Ezra  Pound,  Amy  Lowell,  H. 
D ,  John  Gould  Fletcher,  Alfred  Kreymborg, 
Richard  Aldington,  T  S.  Eliot,  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish,  Conrad  Aiken,  and  Gertrude  Stem 

freezing,  see  MKLTINO  POINT  and  REFRIUBJBATION. 

Freiberg  (frl'burg,  Ger  frl'berk),  city  (pop  42,303), 
Saxony,  E  Germany,  between  Dresden  and 


Chemnitz,  in  a  region  of  silver  and  lead  mines 
Settled  by  miners  in  the  12th  cent.,  it  has  a  famous 
mining  academy  (founded  1765) ,  the  mines  them- 
selves are  no  longer  worked.  Precision  instruments 
are  made  here  In  the  Thirty  Years  War,  Freiberg 
resisted  a  siege  by  the  Swedes  (1642-43) ,  and  in  the 
Seven  Years  War  it  was  the  scene  (1762)  of  a 
Prussian  victory  over  the  Austnans 
Freiburg,  Switzerland  see  FRIBOURO 
Freiburg  im  Breisgau  (frl'burg,  Ger  frl'bo"6rk  Im 
brls'gou),  city  (pop  93,075),  S  Baden,  W  Germany, 
near  the  Rhine  and  at  the  edge  of  the  Black  Foiest 
Primarily  a  cultural  center,  it  is  an  archiepiscopal 
see  and  the  seat  of  a  famous  university,  founded  in 
1457  After  1945  it  became  the  capital  of  the 
French-occupied  part  of  Baden  Founded  in  1120, 
it  passed,  with  the  iest  of  the  BREisc.Air,  to  the 
Hapsburgs  m  1368  In  the  Thuty  Years  War  the 
Bavarians  and  Austnans  were  defeated  hei  e  ( 1 644) 
by  the  French  under  Turenno  and  Louis  II  de 
Cond6  The  Fiench  held  Freiburg  from  1677  to 
1697  and  again  (1744  -49)  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  In  1805  Freiburg  passed  to  Baden 
The  splendid  cathedral  (Hth  cent  ),  which  is  partlv 
Romanesque,  partly  Gothic,  was  lightly  damaged 
m  the  Second  World  War  Many  other  historic 
buildings  remain 

freight,  originally  goods  carried  by  water,  now,  es- 
pecially m  the  United  States,  extended  to  goods 
sent  by  land  It  does  not  include  some  goods  for 
whu  h  at  rangements  are  made  for  quick  passage,  as 
baggage,  mail,  and  express  Railroads  use  various 
kinds  of  cais  for  carrying  different  kinds  of  freight, 
such  as  gondola  cars  for  sand  and  coal,  stockcars 
for  hvestoc  k,  tank  cars  for  oil,  and  refrigerator  cars 
for  perishable  foods  Much  of  the  loading  and  un- 
loading is  done  bv  machinery  The  INTERSTATE. 
CoMMtRot  COMMISSION  has  some  authority  over 
rates,  to  prevent  excessive  or  disc  nrmnatory  (  harg- 
es  Ocean  fi eight,  formerly  carried  by  sailing  ves- 
sels, is  now  c  arned  by  steamships  of  regular  steam- 
ship linos  or  by  tramp  steamers,  free  to  go  where 
they  may  find  most  profit  If  freight  c  hargos  are 
not  prepaid,  the  carrier  has  a  lion  on  the  goods  to 
secure  pay  ment  on  dehvet  y  The  contra*  t  between 
shipper  and  i  arrier  is  called  a  bill  of  lading  The- 
railroads  have  met  competition  from  true  ks  by 
speeding  up  deliveries  through  better  loc  omotives, 
lighter  weight  cars,  new  methods  of  routing,  and 
improved  handling  at  terminals  See  P  H  Mid- 
dleton,  Freight  Transport  in  the  United  States 
(1945) 

Freiligrath,  Ferdinand  (ffr'denantfrl'ltkhrat),  1810- 
76,  German  poet  Fned  by  the  revolutionaiy 
spirit  m  1841,  ho  expressed  such  sentiments  in 
his  Ein  Glaubenibekenntnis  [a  confession  of  faith] 
(1844)  that  he  was  forced  to  flee  He  returned  in 
1848  but  was  again  forced  to  leave  Germany  after 
the  publication  of  his  Neuere  politische  und  ttoziule 
Gcdichte  (1850)  He  spent  the  years  1851-08  in 
England  and  translated  Burns,  Tennyson,  and 
Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha  Among  his  best- 
known  poems  are  "Ruho  in  der  Gehebten"  and 
"O  Lieb',"  which  was  set  as  a  song  by  Liszt  ami 
used  as  the  motto  of  the  composer's  piano  arrange- 
ment, the  thud  Licbestraum  See  selection  of  brei- 
ligrath's  works  ti  by  his  daughter,  Mrs  Freili- 
grath-Kroeker  (1807) 

Freimund  Raimar  soo  RUCKERT,  FRIFDRICH. 
Freising  (frl'zmg),  city  (pop.  24,482),  Upper  Ba- 
varia, on  the  Isar  river  It  has  manufactures  of 
motors,  textiles,  and  brewery  implements  The 
cathedral  was  started  in  the  8th  c  ent  1<  roismg  was 
founded  in  724  by  St  Corbmian,  and  its  bishops 
hold  temporal  power  until  the  see  was  seculanzed 
in  1803  The  diocese  was  lestored  m  1817,  the 
arc  hbishop  of  Munich  being  also  bishop  of  Froismg 
Frejus  (frazhUs'),  town  (pop  5,587),  Var  dept  ,  SE 
Fiance,  m  Provence,  near  the  Mediterranean  Its 
port,  founded  by  the  Romans,  is  silted  and  has 
been  replaced  by  that  of  nearby  SAINT-RAPHAEL 
There  are  important  Roman  rums  and  a  cathedi  al 
with  a  5th-century  baptistery  Frejus  suffered  in 
the  Allied  invasion  of  1944 

Frehnghuysen,  Frederick  Theodore  (frc5'ltnghl"zun), 
1817-85,  US  Secretary  of  State  (1881-85),  b 
Millstone,  Somerset  co  ,  N  J  ,  grad  Rutgers,  1836 
He  studied  law  m  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Theodore 
Frelmghuysen,  who  had  adopted  him  when  he  was 
three,  and  on  admission  to  the  bar  in  1839  inherited 
his  uncle's  practice  I'relmghuyson,  a  Republican, 
was  attorney  general  of  New  Jersey  (1861-66)  and 
US  Senator  (1866-69,  1871-77)  In  the  Senate 
he  supported  the  radical  Republican  Reconstruc- 
tion program  and  later  was  associated  with  the 
"Stalwarts"  led  bv  Roscoe  Conkhng  On  the  death 
of  James  A  Garfield  and  the  ac-c  ession  of  Chester 
A  Arthur  to  the  presidency,  James  G  Blame  re- 
signed as  Secretary  of  State  to  be  succeeded  (Dec  , 
1881)  by  Frehnghuysen  Frelmghuysen  canceled 
Blame's  plans  for  a  Pan  American  Congress  and 
urged  reciprocity  agreements  with  Latin  American 
countries.  Unable,  like  his  predecessors,  to  per- 
suade Great  Britaui  to  modify  the  terms  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  he  negotiated  (Doc.,  1884) 
a  treaty  with  Nicaragua  allowing  the  United  States 
the  right  to  build  a  canal  there  under  joint  owner- 
ship of  the  two  countries.  However,  Grover  Clevo- 
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land,  when  he  became  President,  withdrew  the 
treaty  from  consideration  by  the  Senate  Frehng- 
huysen  generally  carried  on  a  patient,  paeifistic 
policy  throughout  Arthur's  term.  See  8  F  Bemis, 
ed  ,  The  American  Secretaries  of  State  and  Their 
Diplomacy,  Vol  VIII  (1928) 

Frefinghuysen,  Theodore,  1787-1862,  American 
statesman,  b  Franklin,  N  J  ,  grad  Princeton,  1804 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1808,  he  practiced  law  in 
Newark  and  soon  gained  political  prominence  An 
US  Senator  (1829-35),  ho  won  renown  for  his 
speech  opposing  the  removal  of  the  Cherokee  and 
other  southern  Indiana  to  lands  W  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Elected  mayor  of  Newark  in  1836,  he  served 
until  1839,  when  he  became  chancellor  of  New  York 
Univ  In  1844,  he  was  vice  presidential  candidate 
on  the  Whig  ticket  with  Henry  Clay  From  1860 
until  his  death,  Frehnghuysen  was  president  of 
Rutgers  College  A  deeply  religious  man,  he  was 
associated  prominently  with  numerous  religious 
and  charitable  organizations  and  contributed 
amply  to  them  Frederick  Theodore  Frelmghuvsen 
was  a  nephew  and  adopted  son 


Fremantle  (frS'man'tul,  frl'muntul),  principal  port 
(pop  18,783)  of  Western  Australia,  SW  of  Perth,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Swan  river  and  at  the  terminus  of 
the  Trans-Australian  RH,  founded  1829  The  chief 
exports  are  wheat,  wool,  fruit,  and  flour  Fre- 
mantle North  {pop  2,946)  arid  Fremantle  East 
(pop  6,198)  are  not  included  in  the  municipality  of 
i  remantle 

Frtmiet,  Emmanuel  (emanueT  framya'),  1824-1910, 
French  sculptor,  pupil  and  nephew  of  Rude  He 
was  noted  for  his  animal  and  historical  figures  Hi* 
Wounded  Dog  (Luxembourg  Mus  ,  Paris)  and  his 
equestrian  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  (Place  des  Pyra- 
midos,  Paris),  a  replica  of  which  is  in  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia,  are  well-known,  vigorous 
works  Portrait  statues  include  De  I^esseps  (Port 
Said)  and  Colonel  Howard  (Baltimore) 

Fr£mont,  Jessie  Benton  (fre'mont),  1824-1902, 
American  author,  b  Lexington,  Va  ,  daughter  of 
Thomas  L  Benton  and  wife  of  John  Charles  Fre- 
mont  Her  elopement  with  the  dashing  Fremont 
caused  a  momentary  break  with  hor  father,  but  the 
breach  was  healed  She  was  very  helpful  to  her 
husband,  aiding  him  in  writing  his  able  reports  and 
encouraging  his  exploits  She  wrote  a  defensive 
account  of  his  humiliation  in  the  Civil  War  in  The 
Story  of  the  Guard  (1863)  When  their  fortune  was 
lost,  she  helped  to  support  the  household  with  her 
pen,  turning  out  chiefly  books  recounting  her  own 
experiences — A  Year  of  American  Travel  (1878), 
Sonrrnirs  of  My  Time  (1887),  Far  West  Sketches 
(1890),  and  The  Will  and  the  Way  Stories  (1891), 
She  also  helped  her  husband  write  his  memoirs  See 
biography  by  C  C  Phillips  (1935)  Irving  Stone, 
Immortal  Wife  (1944),  is  a  fictionalized  version  of 
her  life 

Fremont,  John  Charles,  1813-90.  American  ex- 
plorer, soldier,  and  political  leader,  b  Savannah, 
Oa  ,  son  of  a  French  refugee  and  a  woman  of  a 
Virginia  tidewater  family  Showing  a  restless  dis- 
position early,  he  was  forced  to  leave  Charleston 
College  (which  later  granted  him  a  degree)  Ho 
taught  mathematics  to  U  S  naval  <  adets  and 
through  the  mfluenc  e  of  Joel  R  POINSBTT  he  be- 
came an  assistant  to  Joseph  Nicolas  NICOLLFT  on 
a  surveying  expedition  (1838-41)  between  the  up- 
per Mississippi  river  and  the  Missouri  He  was 
thus  introduced  to  the  West,  where  he  was  to  wm 
his  triumphs  He  elopecl  with  Jessie,  daughter  of 
Senator  Thomas  H  BFNTON,  who  became  recon- 
ciled to  the  match  and  helped  his  son-in-law  secure 
command  of  an  expedition  to  explore  the  Des 
Momes  river  in  1841  The  next  \oar  ho  headed  an 
expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mts  with  Kit  Carson  aa 
guide,  and  in  1843,  with  first  Thomas  Fitzpatnck 
and  then  Carson  as  guide,  he  went  to  Oregon,  start- 
ing in  haste  after  secret  warning  from  his  wife  that 
ho  was  about  to  be  recalled  He  explored  the  Ne- 
vada country,  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  returned  home  by  a  more  southerly 
route  His  enthusiastic  reports  created  wide  inter- 
est in  Western  scenery  and  Western  concerns  In 
1846  he  was  off  again,  going  to  California  as  trouble 
brewed  with  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  War  was  in 
the  making  In  California  under  his  influence 
American  settlers  there  raised  the  standard  of  re- 
volt against  the  Mexican  authorities  and  set  up 
(1846)  the  Boar  Hag  republic  at  Sonoma  He  also 
turned  to  support  Commodore  Robert  F  STOCK- 
TON, who  appointed  (1847)  him  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia After  the  arrival  of  Stephen  W.  KKARNY 
as  c  onquoror,  there  was  trouble  Fremont,  refusing 
to  obey  the  orders  of  Kearny,  was  arrested,  court- 
martialed,  and  found  guilty  The  penalty  was  re- 
mitted by  President  Polk,  but  Fremont,  proud  and 
injured,  resigned  from  government  service  He  m 
1848  led  a  party  in  an  ill-judged  and  disastrous  ef- 
fort to  locate  passes  for  a  transcontinental  railroad 
His  fortunes  literally  as  well  as  figuratively  climbed 
after  gold  was  discovered  on  his  large  California 
estate,  though  he  was  deprived  of  some  of  his 
wealth  by  the  sharp  practice  of  others  He  became 
one  of  the  first  U  S  Senators  from  California,  serv- 
ing briefly  in  1850-51  Fremont,  deeply  interested 
in  the  Free-Soil  party,  was  one  of  the  prominent 
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leaders  when  that  group  was  merged  into  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  the  Republicans  chose  him  as 
presidential  candidate  in  1866  He  did  not  win,  but 
he  was  generally  recognized  as  a  national  hero  and 
was  at  the  peak  of  his  career  The  descent  was 
rapid  In  the  Civil  War  he  was  given  command  of 
the  Western  Dept ,  issued  an  order  confiscating  the 
property  of  Missouri  rebels,  and  was  promptly  re- 
moved His  quarrel  with  the  Blair  family  (see 
BLAIR,  FRANCIS  PRESTON,  1821-75)  cost  him  dear- 
ly He  was  given  a  new  command,  but  when  placed 
under  the  orders  of  John  Pope,  he  resigned,  without 
glory  In  1870  ill-judged  efforts  to  build  a  railroad 
to  the  Pacific — accompanied  by  actions  of  his 
agents  that  roused  sharp  criticism— cost  him  his 
fortune  Beggared,  he  struggled  on,  loyally  sup- 
ported by  his  wife  In  1878  he  was  made  governor 
of  Arizona  Territory  and  served  until  1882  In 
1890  he  was  belatedly  given  a  pension,  but  did  not 
live  long  to  enjoy  it  The  Pathfinder,  as  he  was 
sometimes  c  ailed,  is  one  of  the  most  controversial 
figures  of  Western  history  His  critics  cull  him 
braggart  and  charlatan,  his  friends  point  to  his 
courage,  his  handling  of  men,  and  his  determination 
to  open  the  West  Certainly  he  did  much  to  publi- 
cize the  West  His  early  reports  were  combined  as 
Report  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  the  Year  1848,  and  to  Oregon  and 
North  California  in  the  Years  1843*44  (1845)  His 
memoirs  (1887)  were  disappointing  and  incom- 
plete The  standard  biography  is  Allan  Nevms, 
Fremont  the  Pathmarker  of  the  West  (1939)  An 
adverse  report  is  the  biography  by  Cardinal  Good- 
win (1930)  See  also  R  J  Bartlett,  John  C.  Fre- 
mont and  the  Republican  Party  (1930) 

Fremont  (fre'mont)  1  City  (pop  2,520),  S  Mich  , 
NE  of  Muskegon,  settled  1855,  me  as  a  village 
1875,  as  a  city  1911  Canned  baby  food  is  made 
Numerous  Indian  sites  and  mounds  are  near  by 
2  City  (pop  11,862),  co  seat  of  Dodge  co  ,  E  Nebr  , 
on  the  Platte  and  WNW  of  Omaha,  founded  1856, 
me  1858  Trade  center  for  a  grain-growing,  dairy- 
ing, and  grazing  prairie  area,  it  processes  and  ships 
farm  products  Midland  College  (Lutheran,  co- 
educational, 1887)  is  here  The  town  was  named 
forJ  C  Fremont  3  Town  (pop  1,264),  Pi  central 
N  C  ,  SSW  of  Rocky  Mount,  in  a  tobacco  region 
4  City  (pop  14,710),  co  seat  of  Sandusky  co  ,  N 
Ohio,  on  the  Sandusky  river  and  SE  of  Toledo  It 
is  an  industrial  and  trade  center  After  the  War  of 
1812  two  towns,  Croghansville  and  Lower  San- 
dusky, were  settled,  they  were  united  in  1829  as 
Lower  Sandusky  and  named  Fremont  in  1849, 
for  J  C  Fremont  Automobile  parts,  surgical  in- 
struments, and  cutlery  are  made  here  Spiegel 
Grove  State  Park  has  the  home  and  tomb  of 
Rutherford  B  Hayes 

Fremont  Peak,  13,730  ft  high,  W  Wyo  ,  in  the  Wind 
River  Range 

Fremstad,  Olive  Nayan  (frSm'st&d),  1870'-,  Swed- 
ish-American operatic  soprano,  pupil  of  Lilh  Leh- 
mann  She  came  to  the  United  States  as  a  child 
After  her  European  debut  (Cologne,  1898),  she 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  sang  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York  (1903-14)  She 
was  best  known  for  Wagnerian  roles 

Fremy,  Edmond  (Sdm5'  frame'),  1814-94,  French 
chemist  Ho  was  professor  of  chemistry  (from 
1850)  and  director  (1879-91)  at  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Pans  His  work  on  iron,  steel, 
sulphuric  acid,  fats,  and  vegetable  coloring  was  of 
industrial  importance  He  also  prepared  anhydrous 
hydrogen  fluoride,  studied  fermentation,  and  orig- 
inated a  process  for  making  artific  ml  rubies  He 
directed  the  public  ation  of  the  Encyclopedia  cAt- 
mique  (10  vols  ,  1882-94) 

French,  Alice,  pseud  Octave  Thanet,  1850-1934, 
American  novelist,  b  And  over,  Mass  She  lived 
for  many  vears  m  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  most  of 
her  stones  pietuie  what  she  observed  in  Iowa  and 
in  Arkansas  in  the  '80s  and  '90s  Two  collections 
of  short  stories,  Stories  of  a  Western  Town  (1893) 
and  Stones  That  End  Well  (1911),  have  special 
interest  Of  her  novels,  Expiation  (1890),  The 
Missionary  Sheriff  (1897),  and  The  Man  of  the  Hour 
(1905)  wero  best  known 

French,  Daniel  Chester,  1850-1931,  American  sculp- 
tor, b  Exeter,  N  H  ,  studied  in  Boston,  under 
Rimmer,  and  m  Florence  His  first  commission, 
The  Minuteman  (Concord,  Mass ),  was  executed 
when  he  was  23  Some  of  the  best  of  his  statues  and 
memorials  are  John  Harvard  and  the  bust  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  (Harvard  Umv ) ,  Death  and  the 
Young  Sculptor,  Milmore  Memorial  (Boston), 
bronse  doors  (Boston  Public  Library),  Mourning 
Victory,  Melvin  Memorial  (Concord,  Mass  ) ,  Lewis 
Cass  (rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  Washington,  DC), 
Dr  Gallaudet  and  Hi*  First  Puptl  and  the  heroic 
Lincoln  in  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  Washington, 
D  C  ,  groups  representing  the  four  continents 
(customhouse,  New  York) ,  Alma  Mater  (Columbia 
Univ  ) ,  Richard  Morris  Hunt  Memorial  and  Mem- 
ory (Metropolitan  Mus ) ,  the  standing  Lincoln 
(Lincoln,  Nebr ) ,  General  Oglethorpe  (Savannah, 
Ga ) ,  and  six  heroic  figures  in  the  capitalist  Paul, 
Minn.  He  executed  the  impressive  figure  The  Re- 
public for  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
Chicago.  In  collaboration  with  Edward  C.  Potter 
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he  made  the  equestrian  statues  General  Grant 
(Philadelphia),  General  Washington  (Pans),  and 
General  Joseph  Hooker  (Boston)  See  biography 
by  his  daughter,  M  F  Crosson  (1947) 

French,  John  Denton  Pinkatone,  1st  earl  of  Ypres 
(e'pur),  1852-1925,  British  general  After  long  ac- 
tive service  in  the  army,  during  which  he  served  in 
the  Sudan  (1884-85)  and  in  the  South  African  War 
(1899-1902),  he  became  field  marshal  m  1913  He 
commanded  the  British  Expeditionury  force  m 
France  and  Belgium  from  the  outbreak  of  the  First 
World  War  to  Dec  ,  1915,  when  he  was  replaced 
by  Sir  Douglas  Haig  His  title,  bestowed  m  1922, 
commemorates  the  four-year  defense  of  the  Belgian 
town  of  Ypres  by  the  British  forces  He  wrote  1914 
(1919) 

French,  river  issuing  from  Lake  Nipissing,  S  Ont , 
and  flowing  50  mi  WSW  to  Georgian  Bay  of  Lake 
Huron,  NW  of  Parry  Sound 

French  Academy,  first  and  chief  constituent  of  the 
INSTITUT  DE  FRANCE,  hence  an  organism  of  the 
French  state  It  was  founded  (as  the  Academic 
francoise,  later  Aeaderme  francaise)  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  its  nucleus  being  a  coterie  of  literary 
men  who  met  informally  in  the  early  1630s  to  dis- 
cuss rhetoric  and  criticism  In  1635  the  academy 
received  the  royal  letters  patent  (registered  by  the 
Parlement  of  Paris  m  1637)  Its  aims  included 
chiefly  the  governance  of  French  literary  effort, 
grammar,  orthography,  and  rhetoric  The  number 
of  members  was  soon  fixed  at  40  (called  often,  be- 
cause of  their  former  motto,  "the  forty  immortals") 
and  was  established  as  self-perpetuating,  with  a 
veto  of  elections  reserved  to  the  official  protecteur, 
or  patron,  later  to  the  state  The  earliest  members 
included  Chapelam,  Guez  de  Balzac,  Voiture,  and 
Racan  The  first  prominent  activity  of  the  society 
was  the  criticism  of  the  Cid  of  CORNEILLIC  After 
Richelieu's  death  (1642)  the  patronate  went  (1643) 
to  Pierre  S6guier,  the  chancellor,  on  his  death 
(1672),  King  Louis  XIV  assumed  the  position  of 
protecteur,  which  remained  ever  after  a  prerogative 
of  the  head  of  the  French  state  The  suppiession 
of  the  academies  in  1793  ended  the  French  Acad- 
emy, it  was  seen  again  in  the  second  class  of  Na- 
poleon's Institut  (1803),  and  the  old  name  and 
organization  was  "restored"  in  the  first  division  of 
the  Institut  of  1816  The  work  of  the  French 
Academy  has  chiefly  consisted  of  the  preparation 
and  revision  of  a  dictionary  (1st  ed  ,  1694,  8th  ed  , 
1932-35)  and  of  a  grammar  (1932)  The  very 
conservative  attitude  of  these  books  toward  orthog- 
raphy, new  words,  and  grammatical  development 
has  earned  much  criticism  The  academy,  however, 
has  never  claimed  to  legislate,  but  simply  to  record 
forms,  legislation  on  orthography  and  grammar 
under  the  Third  Republic  was  made  a  function  of 
the  minister  of  public  insti  notion  The  awarding 
of  literary  prizes  has  been  an  important  function 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  in  the  19th  cent  its 
nonpartisanship  encouraged  the  general  recognition 
of  the  academy  as  a  suitable  trustee  for  the  distri- 
bution of  eleemosynary  funds  and  pnzos  for  cotirage 
and  civic  virtue  The  literary  conservatism  of  the 
academy  has  been  often  judged  by  the  failure  of 
certain  writers  to  attain  membership,  the  most 
prominent  of  these  are  perhaps  Mohere,  La  Roche- 
foucauld, 8aint-8imon,  Rousseau,  Honore  de  Bal- 
zac, Lamennais,  Flaubert,  Stendhal,  Zola,  and 
Proust  But  not  all  omissions  from  the  academy 
roster  are  attributable  to  literary  criteria,  for  per- 
sonal respectability  and  loyalty  to  the  existing 
state  have  always  been  conditions  of  membership 
The  members  of  the  academy  have  traditionally 
included  eminent  Frenchmen  of  other  than  literary 
fame,  such  were  the  ecclesiastical  histoiian  Du- 
chesne  and  the  generals  Foch  and  Pctam 

French  and  Indian  Wars,  1689  -1763,  the  name  given 
by  American  historians  to  the  North  Amen  can 
colonial  wars  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
in  the  late  17th  and  the  18th  cent  They  were 
really  campaigns  in  the  world-wide  stiugglo  for 
empire  and  were  roughly  linked  to  wars  of  the 
European  coalitions  At  the  time  they  were  viewed 
in  Europe  as  only  an  unimportant  aspect  of  the 
struggle,  and,  although  the  stakes  were  Canada, 
the  American  West,  and  the  West  Indies,  the  for- 
tunes of  war  in  Europe  had  more  effect  in  deter- 
mining the  winner  than  the  fighting  m  the  disputed 
ternton  itself  To  the  settlers  in  America,  how- 
ever, the  rivalry  of  the  two  powers  was  of  imme- 
diate concern,  for  the  fighting  meant  not  only  raids 
by  the  French  or  the  British  but  also  the  horrors 
of  Indian  border  warfare  The  conflict  may  be 
looked  on,  from  tho  American  viewpoint,  as  a  single 
war  with  interruptions  The  ultimate  aim— domi- 
nation of  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent — was 
the  same,  and  the  methods — capture  of  the  sea- 
board strongholds  and  the  little  Western  forts  and 
attacks  on  frontier  settlements — were  the  same 
The  first  of  the  wars,  King  William's  War,  corre- 
sponds to  the  European  War  of  the  GRAND  ALU- 
ANCB  (1688-97)  It  was  marked  in  America  prin- 
cipally by  frontier  attacks  on  the  British  colonies 
and  by  the  taking  of  Port  Roval  (now  Annapolis 
Royal,  Nova  Scotia)  by  British  colonial  forces 
under  Sir  William  PHI  pa  in  1690  The  British  were 
unable  to  take  Quebec  and  the  Frenoh  commander, 
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Frontenao,  attacked  the  British  coast.  The  peace 
that  followed  the  Treaty  of  RYSWICK  in  1697  was 
short-lived,  and  shortly  the  colonies  were  plunged 
into  war  again  Queen  Anne's  War  (1701-13)  cor- 
responds to  the  War  of  the  SPANISH  SUCCESSION. 
The  frontier  was  again  washed  in  blood ,  the  French 
and  Indian  raid  (1704)  oti  Deerfield,  Mass ,  was 
especially  notable  Another  British  attempt  to 
take  Quebec,  this  time  by  naval  attack,  failed  Port 
Royal,  and  with  it  At  ADI  A,  fell  (1710)  to  an  expe- 
dition under  Francis  Nicholson  and  was  confirmed 
to  the  British  in  the  peace  treaty  (see  UTRBCHT, 
PEACE  OF),  as  wore  the  fur-trading  posts  about 
Hudson  Bay,  which  had  suffered  in  the  long  war- 
fare Hostilities  lapsed  for  years  until  trouble  be- 
tween England  and  Spam  (which  had  been  marked 
by  trouble  in  the  South  in  Queen  Anne's  War)  led 
to  the  so-called  War  of  Jenkins's  Ear,  which 
merged  into  the  War  of  the  AUSTRIAN  SUCCESSION 
The  American  phase,  King  George's  War,  did  not 
begin  until  1745  In  that  >ear  a  Massachusetts- 
planned  expedition  under  William  PEPIMSRRELL 
with  a  British  fleet  under  Sir  Peter  Warren  took 
LOUISBURO  Border  warfare  was  severe  but  not 
conclusive  The  Treaty  of  AIX-LA-CHAPELLB 
(1748)  returned  Louisburg  to  France,  but  the 
hostile  feelings  that  had  been  aroused  did  not  die 
Rivalry  for  the  West,  particularly  for  the  valley  of 
the  upper  Ohio,  prepared  the  way  for  another  war 
In  1749  a  group  of  Virginians  interested  in  Western 
lands  formed  the  OHIO  COMPANY,  and  in  that  same 
year  the  Fieach  were  investigating  possibilities  of 
occupving  the  upper  Ohio  region  The  French 
were  first  to  act,  moving  8  from  Canada  and  found- 
ing two  forts  Robert  DINWIDDIE,  governor  of 
Virginia,  sent  two  emissaries,  j  oung  George  WASH- 
INGTON and  Christopher  GIST,  to  protest  The 
contest  between  the  Ohio  Company  and  the  French 
was  now  joined  and  hinged  on  possession  of  the 
spot  where  the  Monongahela  and  the  Allegheny 
join  to  form  the  Ohio  (the  si  to  of  Pittsburgh)  Men 
of  the  Ohio  Company  started  a  fort  there  but  were 
expelled  by  the  French,  who  built  Fort  Duquosno 
in  1754.  Dmwiddie,  after  attempting  to  get  aid 
from  the  other  colonies,  sent  out  an  expedition 
under  Washington  He  defeated  a  small  force  of 
French  and  Indians  but  had  to  withdraw  and, 
building  Fort  NECESSITY,  held  his  ground  until 
forced  to  surrender  (July,  1754)  The  British 
colonies,  alarmed  by  French  activities  at  their  back 
door,  attempted  to  correlate  their  activities  in  the 
ALB  VNY  CONGRESS  War  had  thus  broken  out  be- 
fore fighting  began  in  Europe  in  the  SEVEN  YEARS 
WAR  The  American  conflict,  the  last  and  by  far 
the  most  important  of  the  series,  is  usually  called 
simply  the  French  and  Indian  War  The  British 
undertook  to  capture  the  French  forts  in  the  West 
— not  only  Duquesne,  but  also  Fort  FRONTENAC, 
Fort  NIAGARA,  and  the  posts  at  TICONDEROOA  and 
CKOWN  POINT  They  also  sot  out  to  take  Louisburg 
and  the  French  cities  on  the  St  Lawrence,  Quebec 
and  Montreal  In  their  attempts  they  at  first 
failed  The  expedition  led  by  Edward  BRADDOCK 
against  Duquesne  in  1755  was  a  costly  fiasco,  and 
the  attempt  by  Admiral  Boscawen  against  Canada 
and  the  first  expedition  against  Niagara  were  fruit- 
less When  the  British  ministry  of  the  elder  Wil- 
liam Pitt  was  reconstituted,  Pitt  was  able  to  super- 
vise the  war  in  America  after  1757  Affairs  took  a 
better  turn  for  the  British  Lord  Jeffrey  AMHERST 
in  1758  took  Louisburg.  where  James  WOLFE  dis- 
tinguished himself  In  that  year,  Gen  John 
FORBES  took  Fort  Duquesne  (which  became  Fort 
Pitt)  The  French  MONTCALM,  one  of  the  great 
commanders  of  his  time,  distinguished  himself 
(1758)  by  repulsing  the  attack  of  James  ABBR- 
CROMBY  on  Ticonderoga  The  next  year  that  fort 
fell  to  Amherst  In  the  West  too,  the  hold  of  Sir 
William  JOHNSON  over  the  Iroquois  and  the  activi- 
ties of  border  troops  under  his  general  command — 
most  spectacular,  perhaps,  the  rangers  under 
Robert  ROOBRS — reduced  French  holdings  and  in- 
fluence The  war  became  a  climactic  fight  for  the 
St  Lawrence,  with  Mont  calm  pitted  against  the 
brilliant  Wolfe  The  climax  came  in  the  open 
battle  (1759)  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  (see  ABRA- 
HAM, PLAINS  OF)  Both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  were 
killed,  but  Quebec  fell  to  the  British  In  1700 
Montreal  also  fell,  and  the  war  was  over  The 
Treaty  of  Pans  in  1763  (see  PARIS,  TREATY  or) 
ended  French  control  of  Canada,  which  went  with 
the  West  to  Great  Britain  The  wars  had  helped 
to  bring  about  changes  in  the  British  colonies.  The 
divergence  from  the  mother  country,  fundamen- 
tally based  on  the  ocean-wide  distance,  had  been 
accented  by  differences  between  the  European  and 
the  American  view  of  policies  in  the  conflict  The 
preoccupation  of  the  home  government  with  the 
French  threat  had  allowed  the  colonies  freer  range 
to  develop  their  institutions,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  colonies  had  been  dependent  on  British  arms 
and  felt  immediately  less  dependent  when  the  war 
was  done  In  various  ways  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars  prepared  the  way  for  the  American  Revolu- 
tion The  classic  works  in  English  on  the  conflict 
are  those  of  Francis  PARXMAN  See  William  Wood, 
The  Passing  of  New  Fra.nct  (1915),  O.  M.  Wrong, 
The.  Cvnque*  of  New  France  (1918);  L.  H  Gipeon, 
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The  BrUith  Empire  before  the  American  Revolution, 
Vols  IV-VII  (with  individual  titles,  1939-49). 
French  architecture  began  m  the  llth  cent,  to  de- 
velop a  characteristic  national  style  Based  on  the 
patterns  of  ROMANESQUE  ARCHITECTURE,  the  Nor- 
man style,  which  grew  into  Gothic,  originated  in  N 
France  (see  NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE  and  GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE)  After  the  16th  cent ,  Italian  in- 
fluence molded  in  France  a  Renaissance  style  (see 
RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE)  which  was  further 
altered  into  BAROQUE  The  late  baroque  refine- 
ment known  as  ROCOCO  was  preeminent  in  France 
but  was  supplanted  by  the  EMPIRIC  STYLE,  a  form 
of  classic  revival  The  19th  cent  in  Fiance,  as 
elsewhere,  was  mostly  eclectic,  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  romantic  revivals  In  the  20th  cent ,  France 
became  a  leader  in  MODERN  ARCHITECTURE,  pro- 
ducing some  of  the  foremost  new  designs 
French  art.  Artistic  remains  m  France  date  back  to 
the  Paleolithic  age,  and  abundant  examples  attest 
the  art  of  the  periods  of  Roman  and  barbarian  oc- 
cupation as  well  as  the  Christian  art  of  the  subse- 
quent Carohngian  and  Merovingian  periods  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  artistic  production  centered 
about  the  church  and  the  feudal  court  In  the  Ro- 
manesque penod  (llth- 12th  cent)  monasticism 
encouraged  the  development  of  manuscript  illumi- 
nation and  the  minor  arts  Important  schools  of 
sculpture  centered  in  the  regions  of  Languodoc  and 
Burgundy  The  hierarchic  austerity  characteristic 
of  Romanesque  conventions  was  softened  in  the 
period  of  GOTHIC  ART  (13th-15th  cent )  by  tenden- 
cies toward  idealization  and  naturalism  These 
tendencies  are  manifest  in  the  sculptuie  of  Rheinw 
and  Amiens  cathedrals,  where  the  figures  show 
greater  variety  of  pose  and  articulation  and  are  less 
severely  architectonic  than  those  of  the  preceding 
Romanesque  period  Cathedral  architecture  gave 
impulse  to  the  development  of  the  art  of  stained 
glass  which  reached  its  height  in  such  windows  as 
those  of  the  cathedral  at  Chartres  Pans  was  a 
center  of  a  school  of  manuscript  illuminators 
Painting  was  strongly  influenced  by  Netherlandish 
and  Italian  art  Toward  the  end  of  the  Gothic  pe- 
riod these  influences  t>egan  to  be  harmonised  in 
terms  of  a  distinctly  national  style  marked  by  a 
taste  for  formal  simplicity  and  elegance  such  as  is 
manifest  in  the  w  orks  ol  Jean  Fouquet  In  the  16th 
cent  there  was  a  strong  wave  of  Italian  influence 
Francis  I  employed  Francesco  Primaticcio  of  Bo- 
logna as  artistic  director,  and  a  school  of  French 
painters  worked  in  an  Itahanate  manner  at  the 
palace  of  Fontamebleau  In  the  art  of  the  principal 
sculptor,  Jean  Goujon,  a  sense  of  native  grace  miti- 
gates the  drynees  of  tho  imported  style  During  the 
baroque  period  (17th  and  early  18th  cent )  enthu- 
siasm for  classical  antiquity,  combined  with  a  cult 
of  rationalism,  encouraged  the  development  of  a 
monumental  and  foimallzed  art  The  most  impor- 
tant painters  were  Nicolas  Poussm  and  Claude 
Lorrain  The  movement  toward  political  centrali- 
sation, culminating  in  the  absolute  monarchy  of 
Louis  XIV,  was  attended  by  aesthetic  authoritari- 
anism with  a  consolidation  and  control  of  artistic 
production  in  the  service  of  the  state  The  *  rench 
Academy  was  chartered  in  1035  The  Gobelins 
factory  was  established  in  1661  Typical  of  the  age 
was  the  painting  of  Charles  Le  Brun  and  Pierre 
Mignard  and  the  sculpture  of  Francois  Girardon, 
Pierre  Puget,  and  Antoine  Covsevox  After  the 
ascension  of  Louis  XV,  baroque  monumentality 
was  replaced  by  the  lighter,  more  animated  spirit 
of  tho  rococo  style,  which  had  early  manifestation 
in  the  art  of  J  A  Watteau  Although  Francois 
Boucher  and  J  H  Fragonard  succeeded  Le  Brun 
as  official  painters,  there  was  little  attempt  to  im- 
pose the  decorative  sensuous  style  favored  by  the 
court  Such  artists  as  the  painter  J  B  Chardin  and 
the  sculptor  J  A  Houdon  exhibited  quite  inde- 
pendent tendencies  Characteristic  gracefulness 
and  delicacy  prevailed  in  the  minor  arts,  exempli- 
fied in  the  bronze  work  of  Jacques  Caffieri  and  in 
Sevres  porcelains  produced  at  the  royal  potteries 
established  in  1745  at  Vincennes  and  moved  to 
Sevres  in  1753  Toward  the  end  of  the  century 
reaction  against  the  frivolity  of  court  art  and  inter- 
est in  new  archaeological  excavations  encouraged 
the  rise  of  the  neoclassical  style  which  flourished 
with  state  sanction  under  Directory,  Consulate, 
and  Empire  As  its  principal  exponent,  the  painter 
J  L  David  wielded  authoritarian  influence  over 
the  national  taste  After  neoclassicism,  no  single 
style  predominated  Rather,  individual  artists 
gave  definition  to  a  variety  of  movements  J  A  D 
Ingres  succeeded  David  as  leading  academician  and 
favored  an  essentially  linear  and  meticulously  fin- 
ished style  in  part  inspired  by  a  new  enthusiasm  for 
the  art  of  the  Italian  primitives  Opposed  to  the 
academic  discipline  were  the  romantic  painters  led 
by  Eugene  Delacroix.  These  expressed  the  liberal 
and  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  age  m  terms  of 
an  emotionally  expressive  rather  than  descriptive 
use  of  bold  brushwork  and  color  effects  At  the 
same  time  that  romanticism  championed  subjective 
emotion  and  the  taste  for  exotic  subject  matter, 
various  currents  of  realism  had  notable  exponents 
in  Honor*  Daumier,  J  B  0.  Corot,  and  Gustave 
Courbet  Revived  interest  in  landscape  was  mani- 


fest in  tho  paintings  of  the  Barbi.on  school.  After 
the  middle  of  the  century,  interest  in  rendering 
purely  visual  effects  and  in  expressing  transient  and 
accidental  aspects  of  nature  resulted  in  the  emer- 
gence of  the  impressionist  movement,  which  was 
formally  launched  with  the  exposition  of  1874  Im- 
pressionism drew  allegiance  from  a  variety  of  high- 
ly individual  artists  including  Manet,  Monet,  Re- 
noir, Degas,  and  Pissaro  Cezanne  drew  inspiration 
from  the  impressionist  group,  but  rejected  their 
emphasis  on  transient  effects  and  evolved  an  inde- 
pendent appioaoh  based  on  the  expression  of  tho 
fundamental  characteristics  of  shapes  and  spatial 
effects  Toward  the  end  of  the  19th  cent  a  post- 
itnpressiomst  reaction  against  impressionistic  natu- 
ralism manifested  itself  in  the  work  of  Seurat,  Van 
Gogh,  and  Gauguin  This  reaction  combined  with 
the  influence  of  Cezanne  and  a  new  current  of  inter- 
est in  the  art  of  primitive  peoples  to  give  rise  to  the 
early  20th-century  movements  of  fauvism  and  cub- 
ism The  discoveries  of  Freudian  psychology  and  a 
reaction  after  the  First  World  War  against  the  dec- 
orative and  formal  emphasis  of  the  pre-war  art  re- 
sulted in  the  emergence  of  the  surrealist  movement, 
which  became  well  defined  during  the  1920s  Pans 
had  become  the  aitistic  center  of  Europe  in  the 
19th  cent  and  continued  as  a  cosmopolitan  center 
and  source  of  aesthetic  inspiration  in  the  20th  cent 
Among  the  leading  contemporary  artists  are  Ma- 
tisse, Rouault,  Braque,  and  Picasso,  who  although 
not  a  French  native  is  to  be  associated  with  the 
school  of  Paris  In  comparison  with  painting,  19th- 
century  sculpture  on  the  whole  maintained  more 
conservative  trends  In  the  first  half  of  the  cent 
Francois  Rude  infused  his  works  with  an  animation 
that  marked  a  break  with  the  neoclassic  conven- 
tions A  L  Barye,  notable  for  his  animal  sculp- 
tures, and  J  B  Carpeaux,  leading  sculptor  of  the 
time  of  the  Second  Empire,  exemplify  tendencies 
towards  naturalism  and  an  interest  in  tendering 
effects  of  movement  that  reached  their  culmination 
in  the  second  half  of  the  century  in  the  sculpture  of 
Auguato  Rodin  More  conservative  and  eclectic 
trends  were  revealed  in  the  wotks  of  Emmanuel 
Frcmiet,  Henri  Chapu,  and  P  A  Bartholome  The 
end  of  the  19th  and  the  beginning  of  the  20th  cent 
saw  a  reaction  against  the  effects  of  surface  realism 
and  saw  new  emphasis  on  movement  of  tho  earlier 
sculpture  A  new  emphasis  on  relatively  static, 
simplified  forms  was  shown  in  the  works  of  the 
leading  sculptor,  Amtide  Maillol  The  break  with 
the  18th-century  tradition  effected  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, combined  with  increasing  substitution  of  ma- 
chine for  hand  labor  and  the  predominance  of  bour- 
geois taste,  resulted  in  a  marked  decline  111  quality 
of  design  and  <  raf tsmanship  in  19th-century  dec- 
orative arts  On  the  whole  a  heavy-handed  eclecti- 
cism pi  evuiled  Various  elements  from  the  styles  of 
the  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV  periods  were  com- 
bined with  surviving  neoclassic  forms  In  the  20th 
cent  there  was  an  attempt  to  revive  the  craftsman 
tradition  and  to  introduce  nonderivative  designs 
Leading  artists  such  as  Maillol  and  Matisae  fur- 
nished tapestry  and  textile  designs  New  tenden- 
cies toward  simplification  and  functional  ism  were 
manifest  in  the  fuiniture  of  the  modern  style  See 
Edmond  Goneourt  and  Jules  Goncourt,  French 
XVIII  Century  Paintert  (1874,  Eng  tr  ,  1941)), 
Louis  Dimier,  French  Painting  in  the  XVI  Century 
(1904),  Gabriel  Mourey,  French  Art  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  (1928),  Charles  Terrasse,  French 
Painting  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (1939);  R  H 
Wilenski,  Modern  French  Painters  (1940) 
French  brier  see  BRIER 

French  Broad  River,  rising  m  W  North  Carolina  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  flowing  N  to  Asheville,  then 
WNW  into  E  Tennessee  to  a  point  near  Knoxville, 
where  it  joins  the  Holston  to  form  the  Tennessee 
French  Cameroon*:  see  CAMEROONB 
French  Congo:  see  FRENCH  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA 
French  East  India  Company,  see  EAST  INDIA  COM- 
PANY, FRENCH 

French  Equatorial  Africa,  group  of  four  French 
overseas  tern  tones  (c  970,000  sq  mi  ,  pop  c  4,131,- 
000),  W  Africa.  Until  1910  the  territories  were 
called  French  Congo  Brazzaville  is  the  capital 
Of  the  constituent  territories  Gabon  (or  Gabun  or 
Gaboon)  and  Middle  Congo  are  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  Ubangi-Shan  and  Chad  he  inland.  The  land 
boundaries  of  French  Equatorial  Africa  are  Niger, 
Nigeria,  French  Cameroons,  and  Rio  Muni  on  the 
west,  Cabmda  and  Belgian  Congo  on  the  south,  the 
Belgian  Congo  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  on 
the  east,  and  Libya  on  the  north  The  border  with 
the  Belgian  Congo  is  largely  marked  by  the  Bornu, 
Ubangi,  and  Congo  rivers.  There  is  a  coastal  low- 
land with  important  ports  at  Libreville  and  Pomte 
Noire  The  south  has  a  coastal  range  and  c. 300,000 
aq  mi  of  tropical  forest,  which  yield  rubber  and 
hardwoods  The  central  region,  watered  by  the 
Ubangi  and  Shan  rivers,  produces  cotton,  coffee, 
and  peanuts.  The  north  is  desert  with  some  oases 
and  areas  where  cattle  are  graced  There  are  sev- 
eral short  railroads,  but  transport  mainly  depends 
upon  a  sparse  network  of  roads  which  connects  the 
coastal  towns  with  the  interior  and  the  towns  on 
the  Congo.  Little  European  interest  was  manifest- 
ed m  the  area  until,  following  some  preliminary 
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exploration,  France  founded  Libreville  in  1840 
French  authority  was  gradually  extended  south- 
ward, and  by  1894  the  present  boundaries  were  es- 
tablished by  agreement  with  other  European  pow- 
ers French  Equatorial  Africa  is  ruled  by  a  gov- 
ernor general;  there  IB  a  governor  over  each  con- 
stituent territory.  In  the  French  parliament  one 
representative  sits  for  Gabon  and  the  Middle  Con- 

Hi  one  for  Ubangi-Shari  and  Chad  See  Andr6 
Travels  tn  the  Congo  (Eng  tr  ,  1934) 
Establishments  in  Oceania  (osho&n'eu), 
colony  (1,554  sq.  mi.,  pop  66,734)  formed  in  1903 
to  embrace  106  islands  constituting  the  French  pos- 
sessions in  the  8  Pacific,  with  the  capital  at  Papeete 
on  Tahiti,  Society  Islands  The  five  mam  groups  in 
the  colony  are  the  SOCIETY  ISLANDS,  MARQUESAS 
ISLANDS,  TUBUAI  ISLANDS,  TUAMOTU  ISLANDS,  and 
GAMBIKR  ISLANDS  The  colony  is  also  called  the 
French  Settlements  of  Oceania  and,  popularly, 
French  Oceania 

French  Guiana,  see  GUIANA. 

French  Guinea  (gl'ne),  Fr.  Gutnle  (gen&O,  oversea* 
territory  (c  96,000  uq.  mi  ,  pop  c  2,126,000), 
French  West  Africa,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Co- 
nakry is  the  capital  The  territory  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Portuguese  Guinea,  Senegal,  and 
French  Sudan,  on  the  east  by  the  Ivory  Coast,  and 
on  the  south  by  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia  Prod- 
ucts of  the  swampy  coastal  zone  include  bananas 
and  palm  oil  The  interior,  comprising  plateaus 
and  mountainous  regions,  produces  rubber,  lum- 
ber, coffee,  meat,  and  hides  There  are  a  few  mod- 
ern roads  and  a  railroad  Some  Portuguese  settle- 
ments were  made  along  the  coast  m  the  16th  cent , 
but  they  were  soon  abandoned  because  of  difficult 
navigation  France  gained  control  in  the  mid-19th 
cent ,  annexing  the  area  under  the  name  Rivieres 
du  Sud  {rivers  of  the  south]  and  making  it  part  of 
Senegal  A  separate  territory  was  created  in  1890 
Fienoh  Guinea  is  represented  in  the  parliament  of 
Fran<  e 

French  horn  or  horn,  brass  wind  musical  instrument, 
consisting  of  a  metal  tube  of  relatively  narrow  con- 
ical bore  It  was  developed  out  of  the  18th-century 
hunting  horn  To  m<  reuse  its  compass,  in  the  late 
18th  cent  it  was  made  with  hnger  holes  and  later 
with  crooks,  which  could  be  inserted  to  lengthen  it 
It  was  given  valves  in  the  1820s,  the  valve  horn 
was  fiist  scored  for  in  Halevy'a  La  Juive  (1836), 
but  did  not  supersede  the  older  hand  horn  (so- 
called  because  before  the  use  of  valves,  stopping  by 
placing  the  right  hand  into  the  bell  was  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  technique)  until  later  in  the  cen- 
turv  Stopping  is  now  employed  for  special  effects 
The  instrument  has  a  considerable  solo  literature, 
is  very  important  in  the  orchestra,  and  is  difficult 
to  play  It  is  a  transposing  instrument,  the  horn  in 
F  hat*  been  most  common  since  the  late  19th  cent 

French  India,  overseas  territory  (193  sq  mi  ,  pop 
317,259)  of  France,  in  India  The  capital  is  PON- 
mcHKRY  The  territory  comprises  four  settlements, 
Kankal,  Mah6,  Pondichcry,  and  Yanaon  (or  Ya- 
nam),  and  it  formerly  included  Chandornagor.  In 
1948  France  agreed  to  allow  plebiscites  on  the 
question  of  merger  with  India,  however,  the  plebi- 
scites were  postponed  except  in  CHANDERNAGOR. 

French  Indo-China   see  INDO-CHINA. 

French  language,  Romance  language.  See  LAN- 
GUAGE (table) 

French  Lick,  resort  town  (pop  2,042),  S  Ind  ,  NW 
of  Louisville,  Ky  Mineral  water  is  obtained  from 
sulphur  springs  here  It  was  a  French  trading  post 
m  the  colonial  period 

French  literature,  written  in  standard  modern 
French  and  m  the  earlier  forms  of  the  language, 
dialects  of  N  France  Tins  excludes  both  Provencal 
with  its  brilliant  poetry  and  the  voluminous  Latin 
literature  of  medieval  France  The  first  French 
literary  monuments  are  grand  c  ourt  entertainment, 
the  CHANSONS  i>E  OKSTB,  evoking  the  history  of  the 
Christian  West,  and  the  politer  Celtic  romances  of 
Christian  de  Troves  Modification  of  these  heroic 
genres  led  to  the  long  verse  romances  and  their 
modifications,  e  g  ,  the  philosophical  ROMAN  DE  LA 
ROB*,  and  the  witty  REYNARD  THE  Fox.  Shorter 
animal  satires  than  this  are  found  in  Mane  de 
France  and  among  the  fabliaux,  anecdotal  rhymed 
pieces  which  are  probably  the  nearest  there  is  to 
popular  literature  of  the  day.  The  French  lyric 
had  in  the  12th  to  13th  cent,  a  development  like 
that  of  the  TROUBADOURS,  but  far  less  elaborate. 
Medieval  lyric  poets  include  Chnstuie  de  Ptsan, 
Charles,  due  d 'Orleans,  and  the  unique  Francois 
Villon  French  prose  began  in  the  writings  of 
chroniclers  and  historians,  as  Villehardoum,  Join- 
ville,  Froissart,  and  Conunes.  In  the  late  Middle 
Ages  the  MIRACLE  PLAY  developed,  this  was  enor- 
mously popular  and  survived  into  the  16th  cent. 
It  has  no  continuity  with  later  French  drama.  The 
Renaissance  reoriented  French  letters  toward  Italy 
and  the  classics;  the  chief  16th-century  writers  to 
combine  old  French  influence  with  the  new  ideas 
are  Marot  and  Rabelais  Less  in  the  French  tra- 
dition are  Montaigne,  Calvin,  and  Margaret  of 
Navarre.  Reaction  against  Italian  tendencies  ap- 
peared in  the  work  of  Ronsard  (and  the  PJeiade) 
and  the  cntio  Malherbe,  in  whom  is  encountered 
the  seal  for  the  correct  word  that  has  marked 
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French  writing  ever  since.  The  Bourbon  mon- 
archy brought  stability  and  prosperity,  and  Paris 
became  a  brilliant  cultural  center.  The  17th  cent 
was  the  period  of  French  classicism  in  the  theater 
Corneiile.  Racine,  and  Mohere;  in  lyric  and  satire, 
Jean  de  la  Fontaine  and  Boileau,  and  in  fields  of 
prose,  Pascal,  Mme  de  Sevigne,  Bossuet,  Mine  de 
la  Fayette,  La  Rochefoucauld,  and  La  Bruyere 
Fenelon  and  the  due  de  Saint-Simon  belong  to  this 
age  and  the  next  as  well.  This  17th-century  period, 
the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  French  Academy 
and  the  Comedie  Francaise,  has  had  unique  in- 
fluence on  French  letters  The  writers  of  the  time 
vary  among  themselves,  but  all  share  in  having  a 
style  that  is  clear,  witty,  polished,  and  restrained 
and  in  occupying  themselves  chiefly  with  the  sub- 
tleties of  human  behavior.  The  brilliance  of  classi- 
cism induced  imitation,  and  the  18th  cent  is  in 
imaginative  literature  a  decline ,  a  few  of  its  writers 
are  still  read  for  literary  merit,  e  g  ,  Regnard,  Le 
Sage,  Prevost  d'Exiles,  Beaumarchais,  and  Andr£ 
Chenier  For  the  moat  part,  however,  it  u»  the 
politico-philosophical  content  of  their  writing  which 
maintains  their  repute,  among  these  are  Montes- 
quieu, Diderot,  and  Alembert  of  the  Encyclopedic, 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Mme  de  Stael.  and  Benjamin 
Constant  The  Revolution  was  contemporary  with 
the  rise  of  romantic  ism,  not  very  different  from  the 
analogous  literary  developments  in  England  and 
Germany  Celebrated  figures  were  Chateaubriand, 
Bernardm  de  Saait-Pierro,  and  Lamartme,  Hugo 
at  the  apogee,  and  the  poets  Musset,  Gautier,  and 
Vigny  The  typically  romantic  Dumas  pere  and 
DumaH  fils  are  relegated  by  cnti<  s  to  a  second  grade 
of  merit.  The  first  great  19th-century  novelists, 
Menmee,  Stendhal,  George  Sand,  and  Balzac,  lead 
out  of  romanticism  into  the  realism  of  Flaubert 
Subsequently  the  naturalism  of  Zola  proved  less 
successful  and  contrasted  with  the  narrative  virtu- 
ositv  of  Maupassant  and  Daudet  In  the  1 9th 
cent  the  "whools"  or  cliques  of  writers  developed 
as  a  feature  of  Parisian  letters — the  PARNASSIANS, 
led  by  Leconte  de  Lisle ,  the  circle  of  the  Gom  ourt 
brothers,  the  SYMBOLISTS,  who  gathered  around 
Mallarme,  and  the  decadents,  who  revived  Bau- 
delaire The  greatest  poets  often  belonged  to  no 
one  school,  such  are  Verlame  and  Rimbaud,  Jam- 
mea,  Peguy,  and,  especially,  Valery  Historical, 
critical,  and  polemical  prose  is  always  a  major 
field  of  French  letters,  important  19th-century  fig- 
ures were  the  historians  Thierry,  Mu'helet,  and 
Guizot,  the  iritics  Tame,  Samte-Beuve,  Brune- 
ticre,  and  Faguet,  and  the  mordant  publicist  Ana- 
tole  France  Important  playwrights  after  1870 
were  Maeterlinck  (a  Belgian),  Rostand,  Cocteau, 
and  Sartre  The  chief  genre  of  20th-century  French 
is  the  novel,  intensively  cultivated,  representative 
modern  novelists  are  Bourget,  Loti,  Barres,  Rol- 
land,  Colette,  Barbusse,  Bordeaux,  Gide,  Girau- 
doux,  the  influential  Proust,  Mauriac,  Malraux, 
Remains,  A r agon,  and  Bernanos  See  general 
works  by  George  Samtsbury  (1882),  Lyttou  Stra- 
chey  (1912),  Kathleen  Butler  (1923),  Maurice  Bar- 
ing (1928),  F.  E  Guyer  (1932),  and  W  A  Nitze 
and  E  P  Dargan  (3d  ed.,  1938) ,  works  on  the  17th 
cent  by  E.  F  Jourdam  (1912),  Arthur  Tilley 
(1929),  and  C.  R  Bagley  (1937);  works  on  the 
19th  and  20th  cent  by  Pierre  de  Bacourt  and  J  W. 
Cunliffe  (1923),  G  N  Hennmg  (rev  ed  ,  1935), 
and  M  H  Stansbury  (1936) 

Frenchman  Bay,  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  S  Maine, 
between  NE  Mt  Desert  Island  and  the  mainland 

French  Morocco,  see  MOKOCCO 

French  North  Africa,  general  name  for  ALGERIA, 
French  MOROCCO,  and  TUNISIA  From  1923  to  1935 
there  were  annual  French  North  Afrit  an  conferen- 
ces that  sought  to  establish  economic  and  political 
cooperation  among  these  territories  In  1936  a 
permanent  Mediterranean  and  North  African  high 
commission  was  created  for  that  task 

French  Oceania  see  FRENCH  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN 
OCEANIA 

French  Revolution,  the  revolution  of  world  impor- 
tance which  began  in  France  m  1789  Students  dis- 
agree in  evaluating  the  various  factors  that  brought 
about  the  cataclysm  Among  the  indirect  causes, 
one  of  the  most  important  certainly  was  the  rise  of 
capitalism  and  the  commercial  expansion  of  the 
17th  and  18th  cent  To  some  extent  at  least,  the 
Revolution  came  not  because  France  was  back- 
ward, but  because  hei  development  had  advanced 
too  rapidly  for  constitutional  change.  In  the  fixed 
order  of  the  oncten  rtffime,  the  newly  risen  bour- 
geois class  was  unable  to  exercise  the  political  and 
social  influence  to  which  its  economic  position  en- 
titled it.  Louis  XIV,  by  consolidating  absolute 
monarchy,  had  destroyed  the  roots  of  feudalism, 
yet  its  outward  forms  persisted  and  became  in- 
creasingly irritating  France  was  still  ruled  by  the 
privileged  classes — the  nobility  and  the  clergy — 
who  supplemented  their  diminishing  funds  by  aug- 
menting their  corruption,  while  the  productive 
classes  bore  the  costs  Discontent  was  also  seething 
among  the  entirely)  new  class  of  industrial  woikers, 
for  whom  there  was  no  place  under  the  old  system 
As  for  the  peasants,  their  condition  had  always 
been  wretched,  and  feudal  abuses  struck  them  es- 
pecially hard.  A  few  serfs  still  existed  in  certain 
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provinces  m  1789,  a  larger  minority  were  landown- 
ers; for  the  most  part,  however,  they  were  tenant 
farmers,  subject  to  feudal  dues,  to  the  avarice  of 
the  royal  agents  who  were  FARMING  the  taxes,  to 
the  CORVEE,  to  military  service,  tithes,  and  other 
impositions  Backward  agricultural  methods  and 
internal  tariff  barriers  caused  recurrent  famines 
which  netted  fortunes  to  grain  speculators  The 
ancten  rfyime,  economically  outdated,  was  under- 
mined intellectually  by  the  apostles  of  the  "Age  of 
Reason  "  VOLTAIRE  attacked  the  Church  and  ab- 
solutism, DIDEROT  and  the  ENCYCLOPEDIE  propa- 
gated scientific  materialism,  LOCKE  and  MONTES- 
QUIEU made  English  constitutionalism  fashionable, 
and  CONDORCBT  preacher!  the  bible  of  progress 
Most  direct  in  his  influence  on  revolutionary 
thought  was  J  J.  ROUSSE  \v,  especially  through  his 
dogma  of  popular  sovereignty  Economic  reform, 
advocated  by  the  PHYSIOCRATS  and  attempted 
(1774-76)  by  TUROOT,  was  thwarted  by  the  un- 
willingness of  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  to  sacrifice 
any  privileges  The  direct  cause  ot  the  Revolution 
was  the  chaotic  state  of  public  finance  Jacques 
NECKER  vainly  sought  by  economy  to  reduce  the 
gigantic  public  debt  French  participation  in  the 
Ameucan  Revolution  increased  the  debt,  and 
Necker's  successor,  C  \LONNE,  called  an  Assembly 
of  Notables  (1787),  hoping  to  avert  bankruptcy  by 
inducing  the  privileged  classes  to  shaie  in  the  finan- 
cial burden,  they  refused  LOMENIE  DE  BHIENNE 
succeeded  Calonne  His  attempts  to  procure  mon- 
ey i  an  afoul  of  the  Parlement  of  Paris  (see  PARLE- 
MKNT)  which  forced  the  calling  of  the  STATES-GEN- 
ERAL Elections  were  ordered  in  1788,  and  on  May 
6,  178Q,  for  the  first  time  since  1614,  the  States- 
General  met  at  Versailles  The  chief  purpose  of 
LOUIH  XVI  and  of  Necker,  who  had  been  recalled, 
was  to  obtain  the  assembly's  consent  to  a  general 
fiscal  reform  Each  of  the  three  estates — clergy, 
nobilitv,  and  the  third  estate  or  commons — was  en- 
couraged to  present  its  particular  grievances  to  the 
crown  Innumerable  cahtera  (lists  of  grievances) 
came  pouring  m  from  the  pro\  itices,  and  it  became 
clear  tliat  sweeping  political  and  social  reforms,  far 
exceeding  the  object  of  its  meeting,  were  expected 
from  the  States-General  The  aspirations  of  the 
bourgeoisie  were  fully  expressed  by  SIMES  m  a 
widely  circulated  pamphlet,  wluch  implied  that  the 
third  estate  and  the  nation  were  virtuall>  identical 
The  question  soon  arose  whether  the  estates  should 
meet  separately  and  vote  by  order  or  meet  jointly 
and  vote  by  head  (thus  assuring  a  majority  for  the 
third  estate)  As  Louis  XVI  wa\ered,  the  deputies 
of  the  third  estate  defiantly  pioclaimed  themselves 
the  National  Assembly  (June  17),  on  their  invita- 
tion many  members  of  the  lower  clergy  and  a  few 
nobles  joined  them  When  the  king  had  their  meet- 
ing place  closed,  thev  adjourned  to  an  uidoor  tennis 
court  and  there  took  an  oath  (June  20)  not  to  sep- 
arate until  a  constitution  had  been  made  On  June 
27  the  king  yielded  and  legalized  the  National  As- 
sembly At  the  same  time,  how  ever,  he  surrounded 
Versailles  with  troops  and  let  himself  be  persuaded 
by  a  court  faction,  led  by  Queen  MAKIB  ANTOIN- 
ETTE, to  dismiss  Necker  (July  11)  A  Pans  mob, 
incited  bv  the  journalist  DKSMOULINS,  revolted 
and,  on  July  14,  stormed  the  BASTILLE  prison 
Louis  XVI  meekly  recalled  Necker  and  sanctioned 
the  establishment  of  the  commune  as  the  new  city 
government  of  Pans  The  National  Guard  was  or- 
ganized under  the  marquis  de  LAFAYETTE  This 
first  outbreak  of  violence  presently  spread  through- 
out France  Peasants  were  burning  chateaux  and 
terrorizing  their  landlords,  while  the  government, 
afraid  of  bloodshed,  stood  bv  powerless  On  Aug  4 
the  nobles  and  clergy  in  the  Assembly,  driven  part- 
ly by  terror,  partlv  by  a  hysterical  outburst  of  gen- 
erosity, relinquished  all  their  privileges,  abolishing 
in  one  night  the  entire  feudal  structure  of  France 
Radical  political  clubs,  notably  the  JACOBINS,  were 
gaining  strength  in  Pans  Rumors  of  counterrevo- 
lutionary court  intrigues  were  circulated,  and  on 
Oct  6,  1789,  a  Parisian  mob,  probably  incited  by 
agents  of  the  radical  Louis  Philippe,  due  d 'ORLEANS, 
marched  to  Versailles  Lafayette  was  barely  abie 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  king  and  the  queen,  who 
were  taken  to  the  Tuilenes  palace  in  Paris  The 
Assembly  was  also  removed  to  Pans  Louis  XVI 
was  now  virtual  prisoner  of  the  commune  Houoro 
de  MIRABEAU,  the  unofficial  leader  of  the  Assem- 
bly, foreseeing  the  uncontrolled  revolution  that  the 
king's  weakness  was  about  to  unleash,  vainly  strove 
to  restore  strength  to  the  executive  branch.  But 
the  Constituent  Assembly  (as  the  National  Assem- 
bly was  called  in  its  new  capacity)  was  working  in 
the  opposite  direction,  drafting  a  constitution 
which  reduced  the  executive  to  impotence,  The 
DECLARATION  or  THE  RIGHTS  of  MAN  was  reluc- 
tantly approved  by  the  king,  the  constitution  itself, 
completed  in  1791,  created  a  limited  monarch\ 
with  a  umoameral  legislature  elected  by  voters  with 
property  qualifications  Of  gravest  consequence 
were  the  Assem  bly 's  an  tirehgious  measures.  Church 
lands  were  nationalised  (1789),  religious  orders  sup- 
pressed (1790).  and  the  clergy  required  (July,  1790) 
to  take  oath  on  the  state-controlled  Civil  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Clergy.  Few  priests  obeyed;  troubles 
broke  out,  especially  in  the  pious  rural  districts. 
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and  Louis  XVI,  though  forced  to  assent,  was  shak- 
en out  of  his  apathy  by  his  bitterness  at  the  loss  of 
his  personal  freedom  of  worship    Numerous  princes 
and  nobles  had  already  fled  abroad  (see  EMIGRE), 
Louis  derided  to  join  them  and  to  get  foreign  aid  to 
restore  his  authority    The  flight  (Juno  20-21,  1791) 
was  arrested  at  Varennes,  and  the  king  and  queen 
were  brought  bark  in  humiliation     Louis  accepted 
the  constitution    On  Oct   1,  1791,  the  Legislative 
Assembly  convened     Its  right  wing  consisted  of 
FEUILLANTS,  who  also  held  the  cabinet  posts,  most 
deputies  were  middle-of-the-roaders,  whose  indeci- 
sion was  exploited  bv  the  Jacobins  and  their- off- 
shoots, the  GIRONDISTS  and  the  CORDELIERS  Jac- 
obinism waa  gaming,   Liberty,  Equality,  Frater- 
nity, became  the  watchword,  the  SANS-CULOTTES 
adopted   workmgmen's  dress,   red   bonnets  were 
worn  to  symbolize  the  new  era,  liberty  poles  wore 
set  up.   Meanwhile  the  eaily  sympathy  abioad  for 
the  Revolution  was  tuinmg  to  hatred      Emigres 
were  inciting  the  courts  of  Europe  to  intervene,  in 
France,  war  was  advocated  by  the  rovahsts  as  a 
means  to  restore  the  old  regime  and  also  by  most 
republicans,  who  either  wished  to  spread  the  revo- 
lution abroad  or  hoped  that  the  threat  of  invasion 
would  rally  the  nation  to  their  cause     The  Feuil- 
lant  ministers  fell  and  wore  succeeded  by  Giron- 
dists    On  April  20,   1792,  war  was  declared  on 
Austria,  and  the  FRENCH  lit  VOLUTIONARY  WARS 
began    Early  reverses  and  rumors  of  treason  by  the 
king  brought  on  the  abortive  insurrection  of  June 
20  and  the  fatal  one  of  Aug  10,  1792,  when  a  mub 
stormed  the  Tuilenes  and  massacred  the  roval 
Swiss  guards    The  Assembly,  with  which  the  royal 
family  sought  asylum,  suspended  Louis  XVI  and 
ordered  elections  for  a  new  bodv .  the  National  Con- 
vention    Meanwhile  the  Pans  commune,  domi- 
nated by  DANTON  and  MVRAT,  assumed  all  police 
power    Mass  arrests  of  royalist  sympathizers  were 
followed  (Sept   2-3)  bv  the  September  massacres, 
in  which  "spontaneous"  mobs  entered  jails  through- 
out France  and  killed  hundreds  of  prisoners     On 
Sept  21,  1792,  the  Convention  held  its  first  meet- 
ing    It  immediately  abolished  the  monaichy,  set 
up  the  First  Republic,  and  piooeeded  to  try  the 
king  for  treason     His  conviction  and  execution 
(Jan  ,  1793)  provoked  rovahst  insurrections,  no- 
tably in  La  VENDEE,  and  resulted  in  England's  join- 
ing the  war     The  Convention  undertook  the  for- 
eign wars  with  vigor  but  was  itself  torn  by  the 
struggle  between  the  Girondists  and  the  MOUNTAIN 
(Jacobins  and  extreme  left)     The  Girondists  were 
crushed  (June,  1793)  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Marat  and  of  ROBFBPIERRK,  who  now  controlled 
the  Jacobins    A  republican  constitution  was  adopt- 
ed, but  it  never  became  active,  instead  the  Conven- 
tion established  a  dictatorship  operating  through 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  the  Committee  of 
General  Security,  and  numerous  agencies  such  as 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal     The  REIGN  OF  TFR- 
BOR  began    Thousands  of  royalists,  Girondists,  and 
mere  suspects  fell  before  the  guillotine     After  the 
execution  of  Marie  Antoinette  (Oct  ,   1793),  Ro- 
bespierre began  to  strike  at  his  own  ranks     The 
duke  of  Orleans  was  one  of  the  first  to  go,  Jacques 
Renfe  HUBERT,  who  at  the  head  of  the  commune 
had  embarked  on  wild  reforms,  changing  the  calen- 
dar and  introducing  the  worship  of  a  goddess  of 
Reason,  fell  in  his  turn  in  March,  1794,  and  Dan- 
ton,  who  had  tried  to  limit  the  butchery,  was  guillo- 
tined in  April     The  Terror  alao  took  on  economic 
aspects     Maximum  prices  and  wages  were  fixed, 
and  acceptance  of  the  inflated  paper  currency,  the 
A88IONAT8,   was   severely   enforced      Robespierre 
even  tried  to  impose  his  religious  convictions,  pro- 
claiming (June,  1794)  the  cult  of  the  Supremo  Be- 
ing   The  final  excesses  of  the  Great  Terror  fright- 
ened the  Convention  into  the  coup  of  9  THKRMIDOR 
(July  27,  1794) ,  Robespierre  was  executed  (July  28) 
and  a  period  of  relative  reaction  set  in     The  new 
constitution  of  1795,  setting  up  the  DIRECTORY  and 
a  bicameral  legislature,  went  into  effect  after  tho 
insurrection  of  VENDKMiA  IRE  (Oct  ,  1795)  had  boon 
put  down    The  rule  of  the  Directory  was  marked 
by  corruption,  incompetence,  bankruptcy,  and  con- 
stant intrigues    The  fantastic  communist  conspir- 
acy of  BABBUF  was  nipped  in  the  bud,  but  the  coup 
d'etat  of  18  FRUCTIDOR  (Sept  4,  1797)  resulted  m  a 
reonentation  of  the  Directory  toward  the  left  Mil- 
itary reverses  (1799)  brought  France  to  the  brink 
of  disaster,  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  hero  of 
the  Italian  campaign,  returned  from  his  Egyptian 
expedition  and,  with  the  support  of  tho  army  and 
several  government  members,  overthrew  the  Di- 
rectory on  18  BRUMAIRB  (Nov  19,  1799)  and  estab- 
lished the  CONSULATE    Until  the  RESTORATION  of 
the  Bourbons  (1814),  NAPOLBON  I  was  the  real 
ruler  of  France    The  French  Revolution,  though  it 
seemed  a  failure  m  1795  and  appeared  nullified  in 
1815,  actually  had  incalculable  effects    In  France, 
the  bourgeois  and  capitalist  class  was  established  as 
the  dominating  power,  feudalism  was  dead,  social 
justice  was  introduced  by  the  CODB  NAPOLEON, 
and  Paris  became  the  center  of  European  liberal 
thought    The  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Wars 
tore  down  the  ancient  structure  of  Europe,  hastened 
the  advent  of  nationalism,  and  inaugurated  the  era 
of  modern,  total  warfare.    In  the  arts  and  htera- 
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ture,  romanticism  received  a  powerful  impetus. 
The  attempts  during  the  Restoration  and  the  HOLY 
ALLIANCE  to  undo  the  Revolution  resulted  in  the 
upheavals  of  1830  and  1848,  and  the  attempts  of 
the  proletariat  to  gam  advantages  from  the  Revo- 
lution of  1789,  though  they  failed,  foreshadowed 
the  emergence  of  Maixism  in  the  19th  cent  Parti- 
sanship among  historians  of  the  French  Revolution 
still  is  the  rule,  and  interpretations  differ  widely 
See  the  older  works  by  MIGNET,  THIBRH,  MICHB- 
LBT,  LAMAHTINB,  TOCQUBVILLE,  Louis  BLANC, 
QUINET,  and  I\INE,  the  great  modern  studies  by 
AULARO  and  MATHIHZ,  the  diplomatic  history  by 
Albert  SORKL,  the  Socialist  interpretation  of  JAU- 
RE8,  Pierre  Gaxotte,  La  Revolution  francaise  (1928, 
in  French),  a  royalist  account  The  classical  but 
inaccurate  English  work  is  by  Thomas  CARLYLE 
See  also  Louis  Madehn,  The  French  Revolution 
(Eng  tr  ,  1916),  C  D  Hazen,  The  French  Revolu- 
tion (1932),  L  II  Gottschalk,  The  Era  of  the  French 
Revolution  (1929),  Crane  Bnnton,  A  Decade  of  Rev- 
olution (1934) ,  J  H  Thompson,  The  French  Revolu- 
tion (1945)  On  the  historiography  of  tho  French 
Revolution,  see  Paul  Farmer,  France  Revwws  Its 
Revolutionary  Ongtm  (1944) 

French  Revolutionary  calendar,  the  official  CALEN- 
DAR of  Franco,  Nov  24,  1793-Dec  31,  1805  Its 
introduction  was  decreed  by  the  Convention  on 
Oct  5,  1793,  but  it  was  computed  from  Sept  22, 
1792,  the  autumnal  equinox  and  the  day  after  the 
proclamation  of  the  republic  Supposedly  philo- 
sophical in  its  basis,  it  was  divided  into  12  months  of 
30  days  (their  names  were  invented  by  FABRB  D' 
fioLANTJNB)  Vendemiaire  (vintage  month),  Bru- 
maire  (fog),  Frimaire  (sleet),  Niv6se  (snow),  Plu- 
vidse  (rain) ,  Ventdse  (wind) ,  Germinal  (beed) ,  Flo- 
r6al  (blossom),  Prairial  (pasture),  Messidor  (har- 
vest) ,  Thermidor  or  Fervidor  (heat) ,  and  Fructidor 
(fruit)  The  remaining  five  days,  called  sans-culot- 
tides,  were  feast  days,  they  were  named  for  the 
Virtues,  Genius,  Labor,  Reason,  and  Rewards,  re- 
spectively In  leap  years  (the  years  in,  VH,  and 
xi)  the  extra  day,  the  last  of  the  >  ear,  was  Revolu- 
tion Day  The  nrst  day  of  the  year  ( 1  Vendemiaire) 
of  year  i,  n,  m,  v,  vi,  and  vn  fell  on  Sept  22  of  the 
corresponding  year  A  D  ,  m  the  years  iv,  vm,  ix, 
x,  xi,  xin,  and  xiv,  it  fell  on  Sept  23,  in  the  year 
xn,  it  foil  on  Sept  24  There  was  no  week,  the 
months  being  divided  into  throe  decades,  with  every 
10th  day  (dtcadi)  a  day  of  rest  For  the  outstanding 
events  known  by  the  names  of  the  revolutionary 
months  m  which  they  occurred,  see  VKNDEMIAIR*-, 
BRUMAIRB,  THBRMIDOH,  FHUCTIDOR 
French  Revolutionary  Wars,  1792-1802  The 
FHKNCH  REVOLUTION  aroused  m  foreign  lands  the 
hostility  of  inonarchs,  nobles,  and  cleigy,  who 
feared  tho  Hpread  of  republican  ideas  to  the  lower 
classes  abroad  Ceaseless  EMIGRE  intrigues  in  1791 
led  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  rulers  to  make  tho 
declaration  of  Pillmtz,  stating  that  the  cause  of  the 
French  monarch  was  common  to  all  the  ci owned 
heads  of  Europe  Fiench  public  opinion  was 
aroused  When  the  Girondists  obtained  control  of 
the  Assembly,  an  ultimatum  was  sent  to  Emperot 
Francis  II,  demanding  that  he  withdraw  his  troops 
from  the  frontier  and  expol  the  emigres  from  his 
dominions  War  was  almost  inevitable  It  was 
desired  by  the  republicans,  who — with  the  notable 
exceptions  of  Robespierre  and  Marat — behoved 
that  war  would  sweep  aside  the  Bourbons  and 
propagate  the  revolution  abroud,  and  by  the  royal- 
iHts,  who  hoped  that  victory  would  restore  Louis 
XVI  to  popularity  On  April  20,  1792,  the  king 
declared  war  on  Austria  Opposed  only  by  un- 
disciplined bands  of  French  soldiers,  the  allied 
Austrian  and  Prussian  forces  under  CHARLES  WIL- 
LIAM FERDINAND,  duke  of  Brunswick,  quickly 
crossed  tho  frontier  and  began  to  march  on  Pans 
An  allied  manifesto,  threatening  to  raze  Paris  if  the 
royal  family  were  harmed,  enraged  the  revolution- 
ists and  led  to  suspension  of  the  monarchy  The 
conite  de  ROCH AMBBAU,  commanding  the  northern 
sectoi ,  and  the  marquis  de  LAFAYETTE,  command- 
d  ing  the  contet ,  resigned  Their  able  successors,  the 
i-  generals  DUMOURIKZ  and  KKLLERMANN,  turned  tho 
tide  when  they  repulsed  the  invaders  at  Valmy 
(Sept  20,  1792)  Dumouiiez  now  advanced  on  tho 
Austrian  Netherlands  (Belgium),  which  he  seized 
after  winning  the  battle  of  Jomappes  (Nov  0), 
while  CLSTINB.  raptured  Mainz  and  advanced  on 
Frankfurt  Late  in  1 792  the  Convention  pi  odaimod 
the  French  determination  to  carry  the  Revolution 
to  tho  oppressed  of  all  Europe  This  and  tho  exe- 
cution of  Louis  XVI  provoked  Great  Britain,  Hol- 
land, and  Spam  to  join  Austria  and  Prussia  in  the 
First  Coalition  againwt  France  Sardinia  had  al- 
ready declared  war  after  France  had  seized  Savoy 
and  Nice  (Sept ,  1792)  On  Feb  1,  1793,  France 
declared  war  on  England  and  Holland,  and  on 
March  7,  on  Spain  Things  rapidly  tui  ned  against 
France  Dumounez,  defeated  at  Neerwmden 
(March  18)  by  the  Austnans  under  Frederick  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  deserted  to  the  enemy,  revolt  broke 
out  m  the  VENDEE,  and  Custme  loot  Mainz  to  the 
Prussians  (July  23).  In  the  emergency  the  first 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  created  (April  6), 
and  a  leoee  en  maaee  (universal  conscription)  waa 
decreed  in  August.  The  committee,  guided  by  the 


genius  of  Lazaro  CARNOT,  raised  14  new  armies, 
revolutionary  commissioners  weie  attached  to  the 
commands,  defeated  generals,  like  Custme,  wore 
executed  "to  encourage  the  others  "  These  ener- 
getic measures  soon  bore  fruit  By  the  end  of  1793 
the  allies  had  been  driven  from  Franco  In  1794 
the  new  French  commanders,  JOURDAN  and  PICHE- 
GRU,  took  the  offensive.  Jourdan,  having  defeated 
the  Austnans  at  Fleurus  (June  20,  1794),  drove 
S  along  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Mannheim,  Pichegm 
seized  the  Low  Countries  On  May  16,  1795,  Hol- 
land, now  transformed  into  the  BATAVIAN  REPUB- 
LIC, made  peace  Prussia  on  April  5,  1795,  signed 
a  separate  peace  (the  first  Treaty  of  Bawel),  ceding 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France,  Spam  made 
peace  on  July  22  (second  Treaty  of  Basel)  Warfare 
against  Austria  and  Sardinia  continued  under  the 
newly  established  Dnectory  Cainot  gradually 
evolved  a  plan  calling  for  a  three-pronged  attack 
Jourdan  was  to  advance  southeastward  from  the 
Low  Countries,  Jean  Victor  MOHBAU  was  to  stake 
at  S  Germany,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  to 
conquer  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  cross  the  Aus- 
tuan  Alps,  and  join  with  Moreau  and  Jourdan 
During  1795,  the  French  overran  Baden,  Wurttem- 
berg,  and  Bavaria,  but  in  1796  the  new  Austrian 
commander,  Archduke  CHARLES,  took  the  offensive, 
defeating  fiist  Jourdan,  thon  Moroau,  both  of  whom 
had  retreated  to  the  Rhine  by  Sept ,  1796  On  the 
Italian  front,  whoro  a  starving  Fiench  army  had 
boon  engaged  in  desultory  and  defensive  operations 
until  Bonapai  te's  arrival  in  1790,  one  victory  fol- 
lowed another  (for  details  of  the  Italian  campaign, 
see  NAPOLEON  I)  Sardinia  submitted  in  May, 
1796,  and  in  April,  1797,  the  prelimmaiy  peace  of 
Leoben  with  Austria  was  signed  by  Bonapai  to,  just 
as  Moreau  had  resumed  his  offensive  in  Germany 
The  armistice  was  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of 
CAMPO  FORMIO  (Oct ,  1797)  England,  howover, 
remained  in  the  war,  retaining  naval  superiority 
thanka  to  such  able  commanders  as  Samuel  HOOD, 
Earl  HOWE,  John  JKRVIS,  and  Horatio  NELSON 
Bonaparte's  plan  to  attack  the  British  Empire  by 
way  of  Egypt  wan  doomed  by  Nelson's  naval  tri- 
umph at  Aboukir  in  Aug  ,  1798  Meanwhile,  France 
again  aroused  the  no  of  the  European  powers  by 
creating  the  CISALPINE  REPUBLIC  and  the  Roman 
Republic  (see  PAPAL  STATEH)  and  by  invading 
Switzerland,  which  was  tiansformed  into  the  HEL- 
VETIC REPUBLIC  Under  the  leadeiship  of  Tsar 
Paul  I  a  Second  Coalition  was  formed  by  Russia, 
Austria,  England,  Turkey,  Portugal,  and  Naples 
Naples  was  defeated  and  transfoimed  into  the 
PARTHENOPLAN  REPUBLIC  (Jan  ,  1799),  but  in  N 
Italy  the  Austnans  and  the  Russians  drove  out  the 
French,  and  in  Aug  ,  1J99,  General  SUVAROV  crossed 
the  Alps  into  Switzctland,  whore  Aichduko  Chailes 
had  aheady  won  a  victory  at  Zurich  over  MASS£NA 
(Juno  4-7)  However,  disunity  between  tho  Aus- 
trians  and  tho  Russians  resulted  in  disastrous  de- 
feats in  Switzerland,  and  Suvarov,  aftei  a  masterly 
retreat  through  the  Alps,  retui  nod  to  Russia  (Sept 
Oct  ,  1799)  At  this  juncture,  Bonapai  tc  returned 
from  Egypt  and  by  the  coup  d'etat  of  18  Brumaiie 
established  himself  as  Fust  Consul  (Nov  ,  179«) 
The  coalition  WHS  weakened  by  RUHHIU'S  with- 
drawal, and  Napoleon  feverishly  prepared  a  cam- 
paign to  recoup  Fiench  losses  The  campaign  of 
1800  was  decisive  In  Italy,  Napoleon,  after  cioss- 
mg  the  St  Bernard  Pass,  crushed  the  Austnans  at 
Mar  en  go  (June  14),  in  Germany,  Moreau  croasod 
the  Rhino  and  demolished  allied  opposition  at  Ho- 
honlmden  (Dec  3,  1800)  With  tho  Peace  of  Lune- 
ville — a  more  severe  version  of  the  Treaty  of  Campo 
Formio—  Austria  was  forced  out  of  the  war  (Feb 
9,  1801)  Great  Britain,  however,  continued  vic- 
torious, taking  Malta  (Sept ,  1800)  and  compelling 
the  French  to  sui  render  m  Egypt  (Aug  ,  1801) 
When  Denmark,  encouraged  by  Fianco,  defied 
British  supremacy  of  tho  seas,  Lord  Nelson  de- 
stroyed tho  Danish  fleet  in  the  battle  of  Copen- 
hagen (April  2,  1801)  Nevertheless,  England  was 
war-weary  and,  after  Pitt's  retirement,  consented 
to  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  (March  27,  1802),  by 
which  all  conquests  were  restored  to  France  Malta 
was  to  be  restoied  to  the  Knights  Hospitalers  (Eng- 
land's i  efusal  to  execute  this  stipulation  was  to  lead 
to  the  resumption  of  warfaie  in  1803,  see  NAPOLEON 
I)  Peace  had  already  been  made  with  Naples 
(March,  1801)  and  with  Portugal  (Sept ,  1801),  and 
in  Oct ,  1802,  Franco  signed  a  treaty  restoring 
Egypt  to  Turkey  Tho  chief  icsults  of  the  French 
Revolutionary  Wars  were  the  triumph  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  emergence  of  national  armies,  and 
the  rise  of  Napoleon 

French  Settlements  of  Oceania :  see  FRENCH  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS IN  OCBANIA 

French  Somaliltnd.  see  SOMALILAND,  FRENCH. 

French  Sudan  (soodan'),  officially  Soudan,  French 
overseas  territory  (e  470,000  sq  mi  ,  pop  e  3,797,- 
000),  French  West  Africa  The  capital  is  Bamako. 
French  West  Africa  is  surrounded  by  French  ter- 
ritory Senegal  and  Mauritania  are  on  the  west. 
Algeria  is  on  the  north,  Niger  is  on  the  east,  and 
Upper  Volta,  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  French  Guinea 
are  on  the  south  In  the  south,  traversed  by  the 
Niger  and  Senegal  rivers,  there  are  fertile  areas 
where  peanuts,  corn,  sesame,  and  cotton  are  raised. 
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Elsewhere  the  country  ie  and  and  at  most  supports 
grazing.  Exports  travel  by  rail  to  Dakar  French 
conquest  of  the  region  was  completed  in  1896 
Today  the  territory  is  represented  in  the  French 
parliament. 

Frenchtown,  borough  (pop  1,238),  W  N  J  ,  on  the 
Delaware  and  W  of  Ffomington,  inc.  1867 

French  Union,  Fr  Union  Franyaise  (UnyO'  frftsfiz'), 
name  given  by  the  French  constitution  of  1946  to 
the  political  organism  composed  of  the  Frem  h  re- 
public and  assoc  tated  states  The  French  republic 
consists  of  Metropolitan  France  (i  e  ,  the  90  de- 
partments of  continental  Franc  e  and  Corsica) ,  of 
the  government  general  of  Algeria  (divided  into 
the  three  oveiseas  departments  of  North  Algeria 
and  the  territories  of  South  Algeria) ,  of  the  over- 
seas departments  of  Martinique,  Guadeloupe, 
Reunion,  and  French  Guiana,  of  the  overseas  ter- 
ritories of  Front  h  West  Africa,  French  Equatorial 
Africa,  Madagascar,  Comoro  Islands,  French 
Somaliland,  the  French  Settlements  in  India  (i  e  , 
Pondichery,  Karikal,  Mah6,  and  Yanaon),  New 
Caledonia,  the  French  Settlements  in  Oceania,  and 
Saint- Pierre  and  Miquelon,  of  Togoland  and  the 
Cameroons,  held  under  United  Nations  trustee- 
ship, and  of  the  Anglo-French  condominium  of  the 
New  Hebrides  The  associated  states  in  the  French 
Union  are  the  protectorate  of  Morocco,  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Tunisia,  and  Indo-Chma  (including, 
as  of  1950,  Viet  Nam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos)  The 
president  of  the  French  republic  is  also  president 
of  the  French  Union  He  presides  over  the  high 
council  of  the  French  Union,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  French  government  and  of  the 
associated  states  The  assembly  of  the  French 
Union  is  a  representative  body,  half  of  its  members 
represent  Metropolitan  France,  the  other  half 
represent  the  overseas  departments  and  territories 
and  the  associated  states  The  high  counc  il  and  the 
assembly  of  the  French  Union  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  counc  il  of  the  republic-  and  the  na- 
tional assembly,  which  constitute  the  upper  and 
lower  chambers  of  the  Irene  h  republic  The  over- 
seas departments  and  the  Froru  h  citizens  residing 
in  the  overseas  territories  are,  however,  represented 
(as  of  1950)  by  75  deputies  in  the  national  assembly 
and  by  65  members  in  the  c  ounc  il  of  the  republic 

Frenclmlle,  town  (pop  1,506),  NE  Maine,  on  the 
St  John  below  Fort  Kent,  m  a  potato  area,  settled 
by  Acadians,  me  1869 

French  West  Africa,  group  of  eight  French  over- 
seas territories  (c  1,800,000  sq  mi  ,  pop  c 
15,996,000)  The  c  apital  is  Dakar  The  constituent 
territories  (all  individually  represented  in  the 
French  parliament)  are  DAHOMEY,  FRENCH 
GUINKA,  FRFNC-H  SUDAN,  IVORY  COAST,  MAURI- 
TANIA, NIGER,  SENEGAL,  and  UPPER  VOLTA 
French  West  Afru  a  is  ruled  by  a  governor  general. 

French  West  Indies   see  WKHT  INDIES 

Freneau,  Philip  (frSno'),  1752-1832,  American  poet 
and  journalist,  b  New  York  City,  grad  Princeton, 
1771,  classmate  of  Jamos  Madison  During  the 
Revolution,  Freneau  served  as  soldier  and  priva- 
teer, and  out  of  his  capture  and  imprisonment 
aboard  the  brig  1  urora  in  17HO  came  his  poem  "The 
British  Prison  Ship  "  Later  ho  returned  to  the  sea 
twice  as  a  captain  (1785-89,  1802-4)  Our  first 
professional  journalist,  he  was  a  powerful  prop- 
agandist and  satirist  for  the  American  Revolution 
and  Jeffersoman  democracy  He  edited  various 
papers,  including  the  partisan  National  Gazette 
(Philadelphia,  1791-93),  for  Jefferson  Ho  was 
usually  involved  in  editorial  quarrels,  and,  influen- 
tial though  he  was,  none  of  his  p>apers  was  profit- 
able His  political  and  satirical  poems  now  have 
value  only  for  the  historian,  but  his  place  as  the, 
earliest  important  American  lyric  poet  is  secured  by 
such  poems  as  "The  Wild  Honeysuckle,"  "The  In- 
dian Burying  Ground,"  and  "Eutaw  Springs  "  He 
lived  his  last  years  in  retirement  near  Monmouth, 
N  J  ,  and  died  when  he  lost  his  way  in  a  snowstorm 
See  his  Poems  (ed  by  F  L  Patteo,  3  vols  ,  1902-7) 
and  Last  Poems  (ed  by  Lewis  Leary,  1946),  defini- 
tive biography  by  Lewis  Leary  (1941) 

Frenssen,  Gustav  (goo'staf  freVsun),  1863-1945', 
German  novelist  His  writings  are  drawn  from  the 
life  of  a  Holstem  village  where  he  served  as  pastor 
until  1902  His  sober  though  poetic  novels,  with 
political  and  theological  infusions,  include  the 
highly  successful  Jorn  Uhl  (1901,  Eng  tr  ,  1905), 
Holyland  (1905,  Eng  tr  ,  1906),  Peter  Moor's  Jour- 
ney to  Southwest  Afnca  (1907,  Eng  tr  ,  1908), 
Klaus  Heinnch  Baas  (1909,  Eng  tr  ,  1911),  and 
The  Pastor  of  Poggsee  (1921 ,  Eng  tr  ,  1931)  Other 
translated  works  are  Village  Sermons  (1899,  Eng 
tr ,  1924)  and  the  autobiographical  The  Anml 
(1926,  Eng  tr  ,  1930) 

frequency  see  BADIO  FREQUENCY,  SOUND,  VIBRA- 
TION, WAVE 

frequency  modulation,  method  of  radio  transmission 
and  reception  perfected  by  Edwin  H  ARMSTRONG 
and  usually  referred  to  as  FM,  in  contrast  to  AM 
or  amplitude  modulation,  the  older  system.  Fre- 
quency modulation  eliminates  noise  and  provides 
great  improvement  m  fidelity  The  basic  difference 
between  the  two  types  of  operation  is  that  in  an 
AM  transmission  the  carrier  wave  is  constant  in 
frequency  and  varies  in  amplitude  (strength)  ac- 
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cording  to  the  sounds  present  at  the  microphone, 
while  m  FM  the  carrier  is  constant  in  amplitude 
and  varies  in  frequem  y  Constant  amplitude  is  the 
element  responsible  for  FM's  noise-reducing  fea- 
ture, since  most  noise  is  manifested  in  amplitude 
variations  and  FM  receivers  are  insensitive  to 
those  This  condition  is  achieved  by  the  me  lusion 
of  limiter  and  discriminator  stages,  the  <  ircuits  of 
which  are  responsive  only  to  changes  in  carrier 
frequency  The  radio  detector  can  perform  in  a 
single  stage  the  same  function  as  the  hmiter-dis- 
cnmmator  combination  and  is  often  favored  for 
this  saving  in  space  and  materials  The  other 
stages  of  an  FM  receiver  are  similar  in  operation 
to  corresponding  parts  of  an  AM  receiver,  although 
more  care  is  required  m  their  design  and  assembly 
if  FM's  advantages  of  noise  reduction  and  higher 
fidelity  are  to  be  realized 

Frere,  Sir  Henry  Bartle  Edward  (fr6r),  1815-84, 
British  diplomat  and  administrator,  nephew  of 
John  Hookham  Frere  He  distinguished  himself  in 
India  (particularly  in  the  Sepoy  Rebellion)  and  was 
(1862-67)  governor  of  Bombay  In  1872  he  nego- 
tiated a  treaty  with  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  As  governor  of  Cape 
Colony  and  high  commissioner  of  British  South 
Africa  (1877-80)  Frere  had  to  deal  with  the  Zulu 
War  and  trouble  with  the  Kafirs  and  Boers  See 
biography  by  John  Martmeau  (1896) 

Frere,  John  Hookham,  1769-1846,  English  satirist, 
diplomat,  and  translator  He  was  a  member  of 
Parliament  (1796-1802),  and  he  and  his  friend 
George  Canning  wrote  brilliant  parodies  and  sa- 
tires for  the  political  newspaper,  the  Anti-Jacobin 
(1797)  He  was  undersecretary  of  state  (1799- 
1800)  and  minister  to  Lisbon  (1800-1802)  and 
Madrid  (1802-4,  1808-9)  He  was  recalled  after 
the  British  military  failures  in  the  Peninsular  War 
in  1809  Thereafter  he  devoted  himself  to  writing 
and  lived  mostly  in  Malta  Frere's  best  work  is  in 
his  metrical  translations  from  Aristophanes  (The 
Acharnians,  The  Birds,  The  Frogs,  The  Knights — 
all  18*9)  See  his  works  with  a  memoir  by  Sir 
Bartle  Frore  (1874) 

Freret,  Nicolas  (nek61a'  frara'),  1688-1749,  French 
scholar  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille  (1714- 
15)  for  maintaining,  in  a  paper  for  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  that  the  Franks  were  in  origin  a 
Germanic  people  (as  they  were)  instead  of  a  people 
of  Greco-Latin  descent  (as  the  French  believed 
they  were)  In  retirement  after  his  release,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  his  studies  and  was  one  of  the  first 
Europeans  to  study  Chinese  In  1742  he  became 
permanent  secretary  of  the  academy 

Freron,  filie  (ale'fraro'),  1719-76,  French  critic,  and 
journalist     His  critical  journal,   Annfe   littfraire, 
virulently  attacked  the  philosophca  of  the-  Enlight- 
enment, and  Voltaire  made  him  a  butt  of  his  jokes 
Particularly  well-known  is  Voltaire's  quatrain. 
L'autro  jour,  au  fond  d'un  vallon, 
Un  serpent  inordit  Jean  Freron 
Quo  pensez-vous  qu'il  arnva? 
Co  fut  le  serpent  qui  creva' 

Frfiron,  Louis  Mane  Stanislas  (Iwc'  mare'  Stani- 
slas'), 1764-1802,  French  revolutionist,  son  of 
£he  Freron  He  founded  (1790)  the  radic  al  journal, 
Orateur  du  peuplet  became  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  took  a  part  in  the  Heign  of  Terror, 
but  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre  (1794)  he  sided 
with  the  Thenmdorian  reaction  He  died  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  expedition  to  Haiti 

fresco  (frP'sko)  (Ital  , -fresh),  in  its  pure  form  the 
art  of  painting  upon  damp,  fresh,  lime  plaster  In 
Renaissance  Italy  it  was  called  buon  fresco  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  fresco  secco,  which  was  executed 
upon  dry  plaster  with  pigments  having  a  glue  or 
casein  base  In  true  fresco  the  binder  is  provided 
by  the  lime  of  the  plaster,  this  m  drying  forms  a 
calcium  carbonate  which  incorporates  the  pigment 
with  the  material  of  the  wall  During  the  Renais- 
sance it  was  customary  to  piepare  cartoons  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  contemplated  fresco  These 
were  transferred  by  pouncing  to  the  rough  plas- 
tered wall  On  this,  the  finish  coat  of  planter  (in- 
tonaco)  made  of  fine  sand,  hmo,  and  marble  dust 
was  applied  in  small  sections  daily  On  each  sec- 
tion while  it  was  damp  a  part  of  the  drawing  was 
transferred  and  painted  Any  portion  not  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  the  day  was  scraped  off  A 
large  fresco  therefore  consists  of  many  small  sec- 
tions each  painted  in  a  day  and  often  planned  to 
coincide  with  the  c  ontours  of  objects  represented  to 
make  the  joinings  inconspicuous  As  not  all  colors 
are  lime  proof,  fresco  does  not  permit  as  large  a 
palette  as  oil,  noi  can  it  rival  the  freedom  of  ma- 
nipulation and  delicate  transitions  of  oil  as  a  me- 
dium But  these  very  limitations  are  often  ad- 
vantageous in  rauial  decoration,  for  which  its  clear 
luminous  color,  fine  surface,  and  permanence  make 
it  an  ideal  medium  The  technique  has  not  altered 
substantially  since  the  15th  cent ,  when  it  was 
widely  practiced  by  most  of  the  great  masters  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance  Neglected  in  the  19th 
cent ,  fresco  was  revived  m  the  20th  by  such  artists 
as  Diego  Rivera,  Jos6  Clemente  Orosco,  Portmari, 
and  many  other  mural  painters 

Fr«scobaldi,  GiroUmo  (jerS'l.'lmo  frftskobal'de), 
1583-1044,  Italian  organist  and  composer,  from 
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childhood  a  prodigious  performer  He  was  organist 
at  St  Peter's  in  Rome  from  1608  until  near  the  end 
of  his  life,  and  huge  audiences  came  to  hear  him 
play  and  improvise  Through  his  pupil  Froberger, 
who  carried  his  style  to  Germany,  he  was  a  strong 
influence  on  German  organists  and  composers 
tlirough  the  time  of  Bach  He  composed  five-part 
madrigals  and  works  for  organ,  the  latter  being  of 
greater  significance 

Freshfield,  Douglas  William,  1845-1934,  British  ex- 
plorer and  mountaineer  A  prominent  member  of 
the  Roval  Geographical  Society,  he  did  pioneer 
climbing  in  the  Caucasus,  the  Himalayas,  and  the 
mountainous  regions  of  many  other  countries  He 
edited  (1872-80)  the  Alpine  Journal  and  wrote 
The  Exploration  of  the  Caucasus  (1896),  Italian 
Alps  (1875,  newed  ,  1937),  Round  Kangchrnjunga 
(1903),  a  biography  of  H  B  de  Saussure  (1921), 
and  Below  the  Snow  Line  (1923) 

Freshwater,  bathing  resort,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
England,  E  of  the  Needles  "Farrmgford,"  Tenny- 
son's residence,  is  near  here 

Fresnel.  Augustm  Jean  (6gustd'  zhft'  franel')  1788- 
1827,  French  pin  sicist  and  engineer  He  is  known 
for  his  research  on  light,  especiallv  on  conditions 
governing  interfercnc  e  phenomena  in  polarized  light 
and  on  double  refrac  tion  His  work  supported  the 
wave  theory  of  light  and  the  concept  of  transverse 
vibrations  in  light  waves,  which  he  analyzed  mathe- 
matically He  devised  a  method  of  producing  cir- 
cularly polarized  light  and  promoted  the  replace- 
ment of  mirrors  by  compound  lenses  in  lighthouses 
He  served  as  a  government  engineer  during  most 
of  his  c  areer 

Fresnillo  (frasne/yS),  city  (pop  24,614),  Zacatecas, 
N  central  Mexico  Founded  in  1554  by  Francisco 
do  IBARRA,  Fresnillo  became,  with  Zacatecas,  the 
center  of  a  fabulously  rich  mining  area,  especially 
for  silver  It  is  the  seat  of  a  well-known  mining 
school 

Fresno  (frCz'nS),  city  (pop  60,685),  co  seat  of 
Fresno  co  ,  S  central  Calif  ,  near  the  San  Joa- 
qum  and  the  Fresno  nvers,  founded  1872,  me 
1885  It  is  a  railroad,  processing,  marketing,  and 
shipping  center  in  the  fertile  San  Joaqum  Valley, 
particularly  a  center  of  the  dried  fruit  and  sweet- 
wine  industry  The  county  produces  large  quan- 
tities of  grapes,  raisins,  and  figs  The  city's  manu- 
factures include  clothing,  cottonseed  and  olive  oil, 
and  machinery  Fresno  State  College  (coeduca- 
tional, 1911)  is  here 

Fretum  Herculeunv  see  GIBRALTAR 

fretwork,  architectural  or  interior  feature  m  decora- 
tive openwork  It  may  be  flat,  when  the  design  is 
executed  with  a  fret  saw  and  the  work  related  to 
scroll  sawing,  or  in  relief  carving,  much  employed 
in  Eastern  countries  The  patterns  may  embody 
the  allover  frets  of  the  Orient,  characters  in  Arabic 
or  Persian,  or  the  more  familiar  Greek  fret  designs 
in  various  adaptations,  all  lending  themselves  read- 
ily to  such  work 

Freud,  Sigmund  (froid,  Ger  z€k'mo6nt  froit'), 
1856-1939,  Austrian  psychiatrist,  founder  of  PSY- 
CHOANALYSIS Born  in  Moravia,  he  lived  most  of 
his  life  in  Vienna,  receiving  his  medical  degree  from 
the  university  in  1881  With  the  National  Socialist 
occupation  of  Austria,  Freud  fled  (1938)  to  England, 
where  he  died  His  medical  career  began  with  studies 
(1885-86)  under  J  M  Charc-ot  m  Paris,  soon  af- 
ter his  return  to  Vienna  he  began  his  famous  collab- 
oration with  Josef  Breuer  on  the  use  of  hypnosis  in 
the  treatment  of  hysteria  Their  paper,  On  the  Psy- 
chical Mechanism  of  Hysterical  Phenomena  (1893, 
Kng  tr  ,  1909),  more  fully  developed  in  Studten 
uber  Hysterie  (1895).  marked  the  beginnings  of 
psvchoanah  sis  b>  the  discovery  that  the  symptoms 
of  hysteric  al  patients— directlv  traceable  to  ps>  chic 
trauma  in  earlier  life — represent  undischarged 
emotional  energy  (conversion)  The  therap\ , 
called  the  cathartic  method,  consisted  of  having 
the  patient  recall  and  reproduce  the  forgotten 
scenes  while  under  hvpnosis  The  work  was  pooi  ly 
received  b\  the  medical  profession,  and  the  two 
men  soon  separated  over  Freud's  growing  c  onvic- 
tion  that  the  undefined  energy  causing  conversion 
was  sexual  in  nature  Freud  then  rejec  ted  h\  p- 
nosis  and  devised  a  technique  called  free  associa- 
tion (see  ASSOCIATION),  which  would  allow  emo- 
tionally charged  material  which  the  individual  had 
repressed  in  his  unconscious  to  emerge  to  conscious 
recognition  Further  works,  The  Interpretation  of 
Dreams  (1900,  Kng  tr  .  1913),  The  Psychopathol- 
ogy  of  Everyday  Lift  (1904,  Eng  tr  ,  1914),  and 
Three  Contributions  to  the  Sexual  Theory  (1905, 
Eng  tr  ,  1910),  increased  the  bitter  antagonism 
against  frreud,  and  he  worked  alone  until  1906, 
when  he  was  joined  by  the  Swiss  ps\  <  hiatrists 
Eugen  Bleuler  and  C  G  Jung,  the  Austrian  Alfred 
Adler,  and  others  In  1908  Bleuler,  Freud,  and 
Jung  founded  the  journal  Jahrbuch  fdr  psychoana- 
lytische  und  psychopathologische  Forschungen,  and 
in  1909  the  movement  first  received  public  recog- 
nition when  Freud  and  Jung  were  invited  to  give 
a  series  of  lectures  at  Clark  Umv  ,  Worcester, 
Mass  In  1910  the  International  Psychoanalytical 
Association  was  formed  with  Jung  as  president,  but 
the  harmony  of  the  movement  was  short-lived;  be- 
tween 191 1  and  1913  both  Jung  and  Adler  resigned, 
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forming  their  own  schools  in  protest  to  Freud's 
emphasis  on  infantile  sexuality  and  the  Oedipus 
complex  Although  these  men,  and  others  who 
later  broke  away,  disclaim  the  Freudian  theories, 
the  basic  structure  of  analysis  is  still  Freudian, 
and  disagreement  bes  in  the  degree  of  emphasis 
placed  on  concepts  largely  originated  by  Freud. 
He  considered  his  last  contribution  to  psychoan- 
alytic theory  to  be  The  Ego  and  the  Id  (1923,  Eng 
tr.,  1927),  after  which  he  reverted  to  earlier 
cultural  preoccupations  Totem  and  Tabu  (1913, 
Eng  tr.,  1918),  an  investigation  of  the  origins  of 
religion  and  morality,  and  Motes  and  Monotheism 
(1939,  Eng  tr  ,  1939)  are  the  result  of  his  ap- 
plication of  psychoanalytic  theory  to  cultural 
problems  Freudian  theory  has  had  wide  impact, 
influencing  anthropology,  education,  and  art  and 
literature  (see  BURRRAMSM  and  EXPRESSIONISM) 
Other  works  include  A  General  Introduction  to 
Psychoanalysis  (1910,  Eng  tr  ,  1920)  and  New  In- 
troductory Lectures  on  Psycho-analysis  (1933)  See 
his  Basic  Writings  (tr  and  ed  by  A  A  Brill,  1938) 
and  his  autobiography  (1926,  Eng  tr ,  rev  ed , 
1935),  Fritz  Wittels,  Freud  and  His  Time  (1931), 
Theodor  Ileik,  From  Thirty  Years  with  Freud  (Eng 
tr.,  1940) 

Frey  and  Freyja  (frl,  frl'yu),  Scandinavian  god  and 
goddess,  brother  and  sister,  deities  of  fertility,  love, 
and  matrimony  and  of  light  and  peace  Frey's  chief 
shrine  was  at  Uppsala,  Sweden  Freyja  appears  in 
legend  ndmg  a  pig  or  drawn  by  cats  Freyja  and 
FRIGO  were  easily  confused,  and  Freyja  gradually 
supplanted  the  other 

Freycinet,  Charles  de  (shall'  da  fraseW).  1828- 
1923,  French  statesman  Elected  to  the  senate 
(1876),  he  shared  in  a  number  of  cabinets  at  various 
posts — public  works,  foreign  affairs,  war,  and 
premier  He  worked  for  rapprochements  with  Eng- 
land and  Russia  (see  TBIPLB  ALLIANCE  AND  TRIPLE 
ENTENTE),  and  in  1894  a  Franco-Russian  military 
convention  was  signed  Freycmet  was  minister  of 
war  when  (1899)  a  second  court-martial  convicted 
Alfred  Dreyfus  of  treason  (see  DREYFUS  AFFAIR) 
Freycmet,  Louis  Claude  Desaulses  de  (lw£'  kldd' 
dusols'),  1779-1842,  French  marine  officer  Ho 
was  assigned  (1800)  to  a  French  exploring  expedi- 
tion m  Australian  waters  and  after  his  return 
(1805)  to  Paris  edited  the  maps  and  reports  of 
the  trip  In  1817,  ac<  ompamed  by  Arago  and  other 
scientists,  he  sailed  in  command  of  the  Uranie  to 
make  observations  in  geography,  ethnology,  astron- 
omy, and  meteorology  and  to  collect  specimens  of 
flora  and  fauna  After  visiting  Australia  and  the 
M  ananas,  Hawaiian,  and  other  Pacific  islands, 
Freycmet  lost  his  ship  off  the  Falkland  Islands 
The  expedition's  records  and  collections  were 
saved,  and  Frevcinet  returned  to  Paris  in  1820 
He  edited  the  scientific  findings  and  the  narrative 
of  the  journey,  which  appeared  as  Voyage  autowr 
riu  monde  (13  vola  ,  1824-44) 

Freyre,  Gilberto  (j6lber't6  fnVru),  1900-,  Brazilian 
sociologist  and  anthropologist,  b  Recife,  Pernam- 
buco,  grad.  Baylor  Umv  ,  1920,  M  A.  Columbia, 
1922  He  taught  and  traveled  much  and  gave 
lectures  in  many  countries,  especially  in  the  United 
States  For  opposition  to  the  government  he  was 
briefly  imprisoned  in  1934,  but  he  was  even  then 
highly  honored  in  Brazil  He  established  himself 
with  world-wide  note  as  a  social  historian  His 
linked  masterpieces,  Cata  grande  e.  senzala  (1933, 
Eng  tr  ,  The  Matters  and  the  Slaves,  1946)  and 
Sobrados  y  mucamkros  (1936),  are  an  anthropolog- 
ical and  social  history  of  the  plantation  system  of 
NE  Brazil  One  of  hia  many  other  works  is  Brazil ' 
an  Interpretation  (1945,  written  in  English). 
FreyUg,  Ocorg  Wilhelm  Fnednch  (ga'6rk  vil'hWm 
fre'drlkh  frl'tak),  1788- 1861,  German  Orientalist 
He  compiled  an  Arabic-Latin  lexicon  (4  vole , 
1830-37)  and  translated  and  edited  several  Arabic 
works 

Frejrtag,  Gutter  (gcJ&'staf  frf'tftk),  1816-95,  German 
novelist  and  playwright  He  taught  at  the  Umv  of 
Breslau,  edited  the  Orenzboten  (1848-61),  and, 
after  writing  several  successful  plays,  produced  The 
Journalists  (1852,  Eng  tr  ,  1888),  an  adroit  comedy 
of  smalltown  life  and  politics  which  is  his  most 
lasting  work  for  the  stage  Among  his  other  works, 
beat  known  today  are  his  novels  Sod  und  Haben 
(1855,  Eng  tr  ,  Debit  and  Credit,  1856)  and  Die 
verlorene  Handsvhnjt  (1861,  Eng  tr ,  The  Lo»t 
Manuscript,  1865)  and  his  Technique  of  the  Drama 
(1863,  Eng  tr  ,  1895)  Freytag  also  published  an 
ambitious  series  of  novels  based  on  German  his- 
tory, Die  Ahnen  (1872-80;  Eng.  tr  of  selections, 
Ingo,  1873,  and  Inoraban,  1873),  and  works  of  his- 
tory, criticism,  and  biography. 
FrUnt  Dam,  central  Calif ,  In  the  San  Joaqum  river. 
E  of  Fresno;  completed  1944.  it  is  320  ft  high  and 
3,430  ft  long.  The  reservoir,  Millerton  Lake,  at- 
tracts fishermen  Friant  Dam,  tbo  Madera  Canal, 
and  the  Fnant-Kern  Canal  are  part  of  the  CBNTBAL 

VALLEY  PBOJBCT. 

friar,  member  of  one  of  certain  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligious orders,  notably  the  DOMINICANS  (Black 
Friars),  FRANCISCANS  (Gray  Friars),  CABMBUTBS 
(White  Friars),  and  Austin  Friars  (see  AUCTOSTUU- 
ANS).  They  differ  from  monks  in  their  goal,  to  ex- 
tend the  Christian  hie  throughout  society,  and  in 
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the  highly  centralized  organization.  Originally 
they  owned  no  property  corporately — hence  the 
term  "mendicant  orders  for  them.  This  restric- 
tion was  removed  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  See 

MONA8T1CI8M. 

friar's  balsam,  a  tincture  (alcoholic  solution)  of 
BENZOIN,  storax,  aloes,  and  tolu  balsam.  It  is 
known  in  pharmacy  as  Tinctura  benzoini  composita 
and  is  used  medicinally  for  wounds,  abrasions,  and 
ulcers,  and  in  certain  throat  infections  BENZOIC 
ACID  is  the  chief  active  agent 

Fnbourg  (frl'burg,  Fr  freboor'),'Ger  Freiburg  (frt'- 
bdork),  canton  (645  sq  mi  ,  pop  152,063),  Switzer- 
land, on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Alps.  It  is 
known  for  its  cheese  and  cattle  Its  original  settle- 
ment and  present  capital  is  Fribour0  (pop  26,045), 
a  picturesque  town  on  the  Sanne  river  There  are 
diversified  food  industries  Fribourg  was  founded 
in  1157  by  a  duke  of  Zahrmgen,  then  passed  suc- 
cessively to  the  houses  of  Kyburg,  Hapeburg,  and 
Savoy  and  in  1481  became  a  member  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation  An  episcopal  residence,  it  has  a 
university  and  the  Cathedral  of  St  Nicolas  (14th- 
15th  cent )  A  large  majority  of  the  population  is 
Catholic. 

Prick,  Henry  Clay.  1849-1919,  American  capitalist, 
b.  Westmoreland  co  ,  Pa  He  worked  on  his 
father's  farm,  was  a  store  clerk,  and  did  book- 
keeping t*>fore  be  and  several  associates  organized 
(1871)  Fnck  &  Company  to  operate  coke  ovens 
in  the  Connellsville  coal  district  He  strengthened 
his  position  in  the  Panic  of  1873  by  buying  out 
embarrassed  competitors  and  soon  held  a  key  place 
in  the  industry  Andrew  CARNEGIE,  in  order  to 
control  a  business  so  vital  to  stcelmakmg,  acquired 
heavy  interests  in  Fnck's  organization  Fnck,  in 
turn,  was  given  large  holdings  m  the  Carnegie 
company,  and  because  of  his  managerial  ability,  he 
was  made  (1889)  chairman  of  the  steel  company. 
He  played  a  key  role  in  the  organization  (1892)  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  and  as  its  acting 
head  Fnck  engineered  a  large  expansion  of  the 
company  by  buying  out  competing  companies  and 
acquiring  many  holdings  in  railroad  securities  and 
in  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  lands  Frick,  frequently 
over  Carnegie's  protest,  dealt  m  strong-handed 
fashion  with  the  workingmen  of  the  company, 
and  his  adamant  stand  resulted  in  a  pitched  battle 
in  the  strike  (1892)  at  Homestead,  Pa  — one  of  the 
most  famous  strikes  m  U  8  history  He  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  antiumon  policy  which 
characterized  the  steel  industry  for  many  decades 
Disputes  between  Frick  and  Carnegie  led  to  a  iight 
between  them  for  control,  and  in  1899  Frick  re- 
signed He  became  a  director  of  the  U  S  Steel 
Corp  and  turned  to  other  interests,  chiefly  rail- 
roads His  mansion  in  New  York  city,  together 
with  his  art  collection  and  endowment  of 
$15,000,000,  was  willed  to  the  public  as  a  museum 
Princeton  Umv  and  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  also 
benefited  from  his  philanthropies  See  biography  by 
G  B  M  Harvey  (1928) 

friction,  the  resistance  offered  to  the  sliding  or  rolling 
of  one  surface  over  another.  Friction  depends  upon 
several  factors  It  depends  in  part  upon  the  degree 
of  smoothness  of  the  surfaces  m  contact  For  ex- 
ample, between  pieces  of  ice  it  is  very  small, 
whereas  between  pieces  of  sandpaper  or  other  ex- 
tiemely  rough  surfaces  it  is  very  large.  Since,  in 
view  of  the  kinetic  molecular  theory  of  MATTER  (see 
also  MOLECULE),  a  perfectly  smooth  surface  is 
physically  impossible,  there  is  always  some  resist- 
ance to  any  movement  between  surfaces  in  contact 
In  addition,  the  adhesive  or  attractive  force  that 
acts  between  different  materials,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  is  instrumental  in  producing  friction  Two 
of  the  roost  important  factors  that  cause  friction  are 
the  chemical  nature  of  the  bodies  in  contact,  i  e , 
whether  they  are  made  of  wood,  metal,  or  some 
other  material,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  force 
holding  them  together.  When  a  body  is  moving 
over  a  horizontal  surface,  the  force  with  which  it 
presses  down  against  the  surface  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  body,  i  e  ,  to  the  pull  of  gravity  upon 
it  An  increase  in  the  weight  causes  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  resistance  offered  to  the  relative 
motion  of  the  surfaces  m  contact.  However,  al- 
though friction  depends  upon  the  weight  and  the 
nature  of  the  bodies  in  contact,  it  does  not  depend 
upon  the  extent  or  area  of  the  surfaces  m  contact 
or  upon  the  speed  at  which  they  are  moving.  The 
so-called  coefficient  of  friction  is  the  quotient  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  value  of  the  force  necessary 
to  move  one  body  over  another  at  a  constant  speed 
by  the  weight  of  the  body  For  example,  if  a  force 
of  4  Ib  is  needed  to  move  a  body  weighing  10  Ib 
over  another  horizontal  body  at  a  constant  speed, 
the  coefficient  of  friction  is  4/10  or  0  4.  Since  dif- 
ferent materials  m  contact  yield  different  re- 
sults, the  coefficient  of  friction  IB  not  the  same  when 
a  body  is  moved  over  different  kinds  of  surfaces, 
even  though  the  weight  is  constant  If  a  wooden 
body  of  given  weight  is  moved  first  over  a  wooden 
surface,  then  over  a  metal  surface,  and  finally  over 
a  stone  surface,  the  coefficient  duffers  with  each 
change  It  is,  however,  constant  for  any  two  given 
kinds  of  material  and  for  taw  reason  is  of  great 
help  to  engineers  in  anticipating  the  amount  of 


friction  between  any  two  surfaces  of  known  ma- 
terials. This  force  of  friction  can  be  calculated  by 
multiplying  the  known  coefficient  of  friction  be- 
tween the  two  materials  used  (this  coefficient  of 
friction  is  determined  by  experiment)  by  the  total 
pressure  that  will  act  between  them.  Friction  is 
important  in  machines.  Without  friction  the 
wheels  of  a  locomotive  could  not  "grip"  the  rails, 
nor  could  power  be  transmitted  by  belts.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  moving  parts  of  machines  a 
minimum  of  friction  is  required,  in  excess  it  pro- 
duces heat,  which  causes  expansion,  the  locking  of 
the  moving  parts,  and  i  consequent  destruction. 
LUBRICATION  is  important  m  minimising  friction  as 
are  also  such  devices  as  ball  BEARINGS.  Rolling 
friction  is  less  than  eliding  friction;  starting  friction 
is  greater  than  that  observed  when  a  body  i«  mov- 
ing along  at  an  even  speed  Fluid  f notion  is  ob- 
served in  the  flow  of  liquids  and  gases  Its  causes 
are  similar  to  those  responsible  for  friction  between 
solid  surfaces,  for  it  also  depends  upon  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  fluid  and  the  nature  of  the  surface 
over  which  the  fluid  is  flowing  The  tendency  of 
the  liquid  to  flow,  i  e  ,  its  degree  of  viscosity,  is 
another  important  factor  Fluid  friction  IB  affected 
by  increased  velocities,  and  the  modern  stream- 
line is  the  result  of  engineers'  efforts  to  minimize  it. 
Fnda,  Emit  Bohuslav  see  VRCHLICKY,  JAKOBLAV. 
Friday:  see  SABBATH  and  WEEK. 
Fridigern:  see  FRITIUKKN 
Fndtjof  Nansen  Land*  see  FRANZ  JOSEF  LAND 
Fried,  Alfred  Hermann  (iU'frat  heVman  freV), 
1864-1921,  German  pacifist,  b.  Vienna  He  moved 
to  Berlin,  where  he  was  a  bookseller  and  a  writer. 
After  1891  he  devoted  himself  to  the  peace  move- 
ment, founding  the  Deutsche  Friedengesellschaft 
[German  league  for  peace],  editing  and  contribut- 
ing to  pacifist  journals,  and  writing  hooka  He 
shared  the  1911  Nobel  Peace  Prize  with  Tobias 
Aster.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War, 
Fried  went  to  Switzerland,  and  when  peace  was 
restored  he  returned  to  Vienna  He  edited  the 
periodical  the  Frwlenswarte  from  1899  Among  his 
works  are  Das  Abruslungsprobtem  [the  disarma- 
ment problem]  (1905),  Handbuch  der  Fnedens- 
bewegung  [handbook  of  the  peace  movement  I  (2 
vols  ,  1911-13),  and  Mein  Kriegs-Tagebuch  [ray 
journal  of  the  war)  (1918-20) 
friedcakes  wee  DOUGHNUTS 

Fnedel,  Charles  (uhirl'  fr6deT),  1832-99,  French 
chemist  and  mineralogist,  b  Strasbourg  He 
was  professor  of  mineralogy  (1877-84)  and  of  or- 
ganic chemistry  (from  1884)  at  the  Sorbonne  He 
worked  on  crystals  and  silicon  compounds  and  on 
the  artificial  production  of  minerals  With  J.  M 
Crafts  he  developed  a  widely  used  technique,  the 
Fnedel-CraftH  reaction  (in  which  anhvdrous  alu- 
minum chloride  is  used  as  a  catalyst),  for  preparing 
certain  hydrocarbons  and  ketones 
Fnedland,  Czech  Frfrtlant  (both  frSt'ldnt),  town 
(pop  4,308),  N  Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia,  at  tho 
foot  of  the  Sudetes  It  manufactures  linen  Its 
castle,  now  a  museum,  was  the  seat  of  the  duchy  of 
Fnediand,  awarded  to  WALLENSTMN  in  1025 
Fnedland  (fret'Iant).  cit>  (pop  4,417),  former  East 
Prussia,  since  1945  m  the  Kaliningrad  (Ko tags- 
berg)  ohlaHt  of  the  RSFSR  Its  official  Russian 
name  is  Pravdinsk  (prav'dvmsk)  It  is  an  agricul- 
tural center  and  a  horse  market  Here  in  1807 
Napoleon  I  defeated  the  Prussians  in  a  battle  that 
led  to  the  fall  of  Konigsberg  and  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit 

Friedlander,  Leo  (fr€d1andur),  1890-,  American 
sculptor,  b  Now  York  city,  studied  m  New  York, 
Paris,  Brussels,  and  at  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome  His  many  decorative  works  include  sculp- 
tures on  Washington  Memorial  Arch,  Valley  Forge, 
Pa  ,  figures  on  the  altar  of  St  Thomas's  Church, 
Frankfort,  Pa  ,  three  figures  for  the  mam  entrance 
of  the  Masonic  Temple,  Detroit,  reliefs  for  the  Na- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D  C  , 
mam  central  pediment  of  the  Museum  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  facades  for  the  Jefferson  County 
(Ala )  Courthouse,  Three  Wise  Men  for  a  private 
chapel,  Berkeley,  Calif  ,  groups  for  the  RCA, 
Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City;  stat- 
ues for  the  Oregon  state  oapitol;  and  Bacchante 
(Metropolitan  Mus ). 

Friedlingea  (freVlmg-un),  hamlet,  SW  Baden,  SW 
Germany,  near  the  Rhine  and  opposite  Basel.  Here 
in  1702  the  French  under  Villara  defeated  the  im- 
perialist troops  under  Louis  of  Baden  in  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession 

Friedmann,  Meir  (ml'ur  fr6t 'man),  1831-1908, 
Hungarian  Semitic  scholar  He  rendered  valuable 
service  in  the  field  of  scientific  criticism  of  Rab- 
binic texts.  Friedmann 's  editions  of j  the  Midrash 
are  standard. 

Friednchshafen  (frS'drXkhsha'fun),  town  (pop. 
15,356),  8  Worttemberg,  SW  Germany,  on  the 
Lake  of  Constance.  It  manufactures  machine  parts 
and  is  the  home  of  the  Zeppelm  works,  which  were 
destroyed  during  the  Second  World  War  by  air 
raids  Much  of  the  rest  of  the  town  was  also 
damaged.  Buobhora — as  Fnedrichshafen  was 
named  from  its  first  mention  (9th  cent.)  until  1811 
— became  an  imperial  city  in  1275.  It  passed  to 
Bavan*  m  1802  and  to  Wttrttembergin  1810.  The 
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baroque  duoal  castle  (originally  a  Benedictine  ab- 
bey) and  its  church  were  both  built  in  the  late  17th 
cent,  and  have  escaped  war  damage 
Friedrlchzmh  (fre^drtkhsrtfc*),  village,  Schleswig- 
Holstem,  N  Germany    Here  Otto  von  Bismarck  re- 
tired to  his  estate,  which  contains  his  mausoleum. 
Friend,  city  (pop.  1,109),  8E  Nebr  ,  W8W  of  Lin- 
coln, in  a  farming  area,  founded  o  1873. 
Friendly  Island! :  see  TONGA. 

Friends,  Society  of,  religious  body  originating  in 
England  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent  under 
George  Fox  The  members  are  commonly  called 
Quakers  Claiming  that  no  theologically  trained 
priest  and  no  outward  rite  are  needed  to  establish 
communion  between  the  soul  and  its  God,  Fox 
taught  that  everyone  could  receive  whatever  un- 
derstanding and  guidance  in  divine  truth  he  might 
need  from  the  "inward  light"  supplied  in  his  own 
heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit  Many  of  his  early  con- 
verts were  from  amori^  groups  of  SEPARATISTS  Al- 
most imperceptibly  his  followers  were  banded  to- 
gether into  a  new  group  of  Christian  believers 
Calling  themselves  Children  of  Light,  Friends  in 
the  Truth,  and  Friends,  they  eventually  agreed 
upon  the  name  Religious  Society  of  Fi  lends  Their 
popular  name  from  early  days  was  Quakers,  either 
because  they  were  so  called  by  a  judge  whom  Fox 
bade  to  "tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord"  or  be- 
cause the  early  Friends  were  wont  to  tremble  with 
emotion  during  their  religious  meetings  The 
Friends  regard  the  sacraments  of  the  church  as 
nonessential  to  Christian  life  They  refused  to 
attend  worship  in  the  E&tabhshed  Church  and  to 
pay  tithes  They  resisted  the  requuement  to  take 
oaths  and  opposed  war,  refusing  to  beat  arms  Be- 
lieving in  the  equality  of  all  men  and  women,  they 
would  not  remove  thoir  hats  befote  alleged  supe- 
riors Consequently,  persecution  was  often  their 
lot  until  the  Toleration  Act  of  1689,  but  then 
numbers  and  their  missionary  zeal  increased  They 
sent  representatives  to  the  Continent  and  to 
America,  Asia,  and  Africa  Thev  found  a  wide 
field  of  activity  in  philanthropic  movements,  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  the  effort  to  abolish  slavery  The 
Friends  worked  for  prison  reform  (e  g  ,  Elizabeth 
FRY),  for  improvement  in  insane  asylums,  for 
mitigation  of  trie  penal  code  (especially  abolition  of 
capital  punishment),  and  for  the  betterment  of 
common  education  In  colonial  America  they  often 
met  with  severe  condemnation  and  some  persecu- 
tion, except  in  Rhode  Island  and  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  in  1682  William  PKNN  Bottled  his  famous 
colony  Though  because  of  conscience  Friends 
could  not  take  an  active  pait  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  they  were  loyal  in  upholding  the  new  national 
government  Among  noted  American  abolitionists 
were  John  WOOLM\N,  Lucretia  Morr,  and  J  G 
WHITTIBB  In  1827  questions  arising  in  connection 
with  the  preaching  of  Elias  HICKS  divided  the 
American  Friends  into  two  groups,  "Hicksites," 
who  placed  emphasis  upon  the  individual's  belief 
as  guided  by  revelation  to  his  own  bpmt,  and 
"Orthodox,"  who  gave  to  the  elders  the  duty  of 
decision  as  to  soundness  of  doctrine  At  the  same 
time  there  was  an  "evangelical"  revival  among 
Friends  in  the  Western  states,  with  a  tendency  to 
discard  many  of  the  old  forms  and  distinctions 
Another  break  occurred  m  1845  in  New  England, 
when  the  adherents  of  John  Wilbur  set  up  a  new 
yearly  meeting  in  protest  against  what  they  con- 
sidered dangerous  departure  from  the  teachings 
and  ways  of  the  early  Friends  Two  superficial 
marks  of  Friends  have  been  generally  disappearing 
— the  plain  language,  in  which  the  Friends  used 
"thee"  to  all  men  as  a  mark  of  equality,  and  the 
plain  gray  dress,  the  broad-brimmed  men's  hats, 
and  the  women's  bonnets  The  Friends  have  long 
been  workers  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  international 
understanding  The  accomplishments  in  relief  and 
reconstruction  abroad  achieved  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  organized  in  1917,  are 
widely  recognized  This  body  and  the  Service  Coun- 
cil of  the  British  Society  of  Friends  were  jointly 
awarded  the  1947  Nobel  Peace  Prize  Educational 
activity  among  the  Friends  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment  and  support  of  a  number  of  excel- 
lent schools  and  colleges  Missionary  effort  is  ex-' 
tensive  Avoiding  liturgies  and  all  elaboration  that 
they  fear  might  interfere  with  the  direct  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  "Inner  Light,"  the  Friends 
meet  for  worship  without  set  form  and  frequently 
without  stated  leaders  Any  member  is  at  liberty 
to  follow  the  impulse  of  the  spirit  in  prayer,  praise, 
or  exhortation  A  meeting  may  be  spent  entirely 
m  silent  receptivity  and  communion  Ministers 
are  not  required  to  have  special  training,  any  man 
or  woman  who  experiences  the  call  to  the  work  and 
gives  evidence  of  his  sincerity  may  be  recorded  as  a 
minister  In  recent  years,  however,  many  of  the 
Friends  who  seek  the  ministry  have  studied  at 
theological  schools  The  organization  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  includes  meetings  for  worship 
and  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings.  In 
the  United  States,  the  old  lines  of  division  between 
Orthodox,  Hicksite,  and  Conservative  (or  Wil- 
bunte)  Friends  indicate  no  important  differences, 
their  common  aims  and  interests  draw  them  closely 
together.  A  general  meeting  fold  m  Philadelphia  in 
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1046  waa  attended  by  representatives  from  all  the 
Quaker  bodies,  indicating  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  of  unity  See  T  E  Harvey,  The  Rise  of  the 
Quaker »(\Wf>)',  Rufus  M  Jones,  I  Sharpless,  and 
A  M  Gummere,  The  Quakers  in  the  American 
Colon**  (1911) ,  Rufus  M  Jones,  The  Later  Periods 
of  Quakeritm  (2  vole  ,  1021) ,  Auguste  Jorns,  Quak- 
ers at  Pioneers  in  Social  Work  (Eng  tr  ,  1931), 
L  M  Wright,  The  Literary  Life  of  the  Early 
Fnends  (1932),  Elbert  Russell,  The  History  of 
Quakerism  (1942) ,  Sidney  Lucas,  comp  ,  The  Quaker 
Message  (1948),  W  W  Comfort,  Quakers  in  the 
Modem  World  (1949) 

Friendship.  1  Fishing  town  (pop  747),  S  Maine, 
near  Rockland,  settled  1743,  me  1807  2  Village 
(pop  1,148),  W  N  Y  ,  NE  of  Olean,  me  1898.  It 
has  several  manufactures 

Friern  Barnet  (frl'urn  bar'nut),  urban  district  (1931 
pop  23,101,  1943  estimated  pop  26,100),  Middle- 
sex, England,  m  the  London  metropolitan  area 
Fries,  Ellas  Magnus  (61e'as  mang'nfts  fr<V),  1794- 
1878,  Swedish  botanist  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
modern  <  lassihcation  of  fungi  and  lichens  and 
taught  at  the  Umv  of  Uppsala  (1834-59)  His 
works  include  Sy sterna  mycologicum  (3  vols  ,  1821- 
32)  and  Icones  selectae  ffymfnomycetum  (2  vols  , 
1807-34) 

Fries,  Jakob  Frlednch  (ya'kfip  frS'drlkh  frcV),  1773- 
1843,  German  philosopher  He  was  a  professor  at 
Heidelberg  and  Jena  His  liberal  political  teach- 
ings caused  the  suspension  of  his  lectures  at  Jena 
for  many  years  He  maintained  that  an  adequate 
theory  of  knowledge  must  await  the  development 
of  a  true  science  of  psychology  His  important 
work  was  Neue  KnLik  dor  Vemvnft  [new  critique 
of  reason)  (3  vols  ,  1807) 

Fries,  John,  c  1750-1818,  Amencan  rebel,  b  Mont- 
gomery co  ,  Pa  After  serving  in  the  American 
Revolution,  Fries  became  a  traveling  auctioneer 
Strongly  opposed  to  the  Federal  property  taxes 
levied  (1798)  for  a  possible  war  with  France,  he 
stirred  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  into  an  uprising 
(called  Fnes's  Rebellion)  against  assessors  and 
collectors  He  hid  from  Federal  troops,  but  his 
hiding  place  was  betrayed  by  his  dog,  and  he  was 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  death  He  was  pardoned 
by  President  John  Adams 
Fries  (frcz).  town  (pop  1,677),  SW  Va  ,  on  the  New 

River  and  SW  of  Roanoke,  me  1901-2 
Fneseke,  Frederick  Carl  (fre'zlku),  1874-1939, 
American  painter,  b  Owohso,  Mich  ,  studied  at  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and  in  Pans  Under  the 
influence  of  French  impiessionism  he  rapidly  de- 
veloped a  highly  popular  style  His  paintings  often 
show  a  woman  out  of  doors  painted  in  very  light, 
bright  colors  Frieseke  spent  most  of  his  working 
life  in  Pans  and  was  recipient  of  many  awards  and 
honors  at  home  and  abroad  He  is  represented 
in  museums  throughout  the  United  States,  in 
Odessa  and  Venice,  and  m  the  Luxembourg  Mus  , 
Pans  The  Toilet  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  is  a  char- 
acteristic work 

Fnesland  (frcz'lund,  Dutch  fres'lant)  or  Fnsia 
(frf'ihu),  province  (1.326  sq  mi  ,  pop  456,623).  N 
Netherlands  It  comprises  several  of  the  West 
FRISIAN  ISLANDS  along  the  North  Seu  coast  and 
borders  on  the  Ijsselmeer  in  the  west  Leeuwarden 
is  the  capital  A  great  dam  ing  and  rattle-raising 
country,  Fnesland  has  fertile  land  near  the  coast 
line  and  sandy  heath  and  fenland  in  the  interior  It 
is  drained  by  numerous  canals  and  small  rivers  and 
has  many  lakes  The  Frisians,  a  Germanu  people 
probably  closely  akin  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  were 
conquered  by  the  Franks  in  the  8th  cent  Their 
language  still  is  spoken  by  a  large  part  of  the 
population  In  the  Middle  Ages,  b  nsia  extended 
from  the  Scheldt  river  in  the  west  to  the  Weser  in 
the  east  and  was  a  dependency  of  the  counts  of 
HOLLAND  When  Holland  passed  (1433)  to  the 
house  of  Burgundy,  the  authority  of  the  Burgun- 
dian  dukes  was  not  recognized  by  the  independent- 
minded  Frisians  In  1498  Emperor  Maximilian  I 
bestowed  all  Frisia  on  Duke  Albert  of  Saxony 
Albert  also  was  unable  to  establish  his  authority, 
and  m  1515  his  son  for  a  pa\  ment  restored  the 
country  to  Maximilian,  whose  grandson,  Emperor 
Charles  V,  reduced  it  by  force  in  1523  (EAST 
FRIESLAND,  created  a  county  in  1454,  was  not 
included  m  the  transfer  and  its  historj  be<amo 
separate  )  Friosland  joined  (1579)  m  the  Union  of 
Utrecht  against  Spanish  domination,  but  it  con- 
tinued to  appoint  its  own  stadholders  until  1748, 
when  its  stadholder,  Prince  William  IV  of  Orange, 
became  sole  and  hereditary  stadholder  of  all  the 
United  Provs  of  the  Netherlands 
Friesz.  Othon  (Achille  dmile  Othon  Fnesz)  (6t6' 
frfieV,  ashel'  am6l'),  1879-,  French  painter,  studied 
under  Bonnat  at  the  ticole  des  Beaux-Arts  He 
was  early  attracted  to  impressionism,  and  his  work 
shows  this  influence  But  his  calligraphic  style 
and  color  are  highly  personal  and  contemporary 
He  is  best  known  for  his  landscapes  and  marines, 
often  with  figures,  and  is  represented  m  galleries  of 
contemporary  painting  everywhere  His  Miarka 


(Art  Inst.,  Chicago)  »  characteristic 
frieze,  in  architecture,  the  member  of  an  entabla- 
ture between  the  architrave  and  the  cornice  The 
Dorio.f neze  alternates  the  metope  and  the  triglyph , 
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that  of  the  other  orders  is  plain  or  sculptured. 
Greek  work  shows  figures  in  high  relief,  a  5th-cen- 
tury  B  C  example  is  that  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Cmdians,  Delphi  Roman  and  Renaissance  exam- 
ples, a  notable  one  being  on  the  temple  of  Vesta,  Ti- 
voh  (1st  cent  B  C  ),  display  acanthus  foliage,  fes- 
toons, or  conventional  ornament,  and  the  frieze  fre- 
quently is  pulvmated  or  convexly  curved  The 
term  is  likewise  used  to  designate  that  part  of  the 
wall  immediately  below  the  ceiling,  usually  receiv- 
ing a  continuous  ornamental  band 
fngate  (frl'glt),  originally  a  long  narrow  type  of 
vessel  uwxl  on  the  Mediterranean  and  propelled 
by  either  oars  or  sail  or  by  both  Later  the  term 
was  used  to  designate  a  tv  pe  of  warship  which  was 
the  cruiser  of  a  hundred  \ears  ago  and  was  largely 
employed  as  a  commerce  raider  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  cent  and  part  of  the  19th  cent , 
frigates  as  a  <  Lias  were  fast,  square-rigged  sailing 
vessels,  with  two  gun  decks  carrying  from  24  to  50 
guns  tributes  were  the  warships  of  the  last  days 
of  sail  The  famous  CONSTITUTION  (launched  m 
1797)  is  a  frigate  of  this  period 

Fngg  or  Fngga,  in  Germanic  mythology,  wife  of 
WODEN  She  became  confused  with  the  Scandi- 
navian goddess  Frevja  (see  FRKY  AND  FRETJA)  and 
from  being  an  earth-goddess  seems  to  have  turned 
into  a  goddess  of  fertility  and  love,  hence,  from  her 
likeness  to  Venus,  the  Latin  day  of  Venus  became 
m  Germanic-speaking  countries  Frigg's  day  (Fri- 
day) She  appears  in  Richard  Wagner's  operas  as 
FiPia 

fnjole  (freho'le),  used  mostly  in  the  plural  frijoles 
(frfluVlPz)  [from  Span  frijol,  pluial  fnjoles]  In 
Mexico  and  the  Spanish  American  countries,  any 
cultivated  bean  of  the  genus  Phoseolua  is  called  by 
that  general  name  In  particular,  it  refers  to  the 
small,  flat,  black  bean  which  ranks  next  to  mane 
in  importance  aa  an  article  of  diet  and  is  an  ingre- 
dient of  many  dishes  It  IH  probably  of  South 
American  origin  and  belongs  to  the  same  family 
as  the  boan  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  16th 
cent  from  which  sprang  many  of  the  modern 
garden  varieties 

Friraaire-  set*  FHBNCH  REVOLUTIONARY  CALENDAR 
Fnml,   Rudolf   (Charles   Rudolf   Friml)    (frl'mul), 
18819-,  American  composer,   b    Prague,  pupil  of 
Dvorak     He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1901 
with  Jan   Kubehk      Fnml  is  best  known  for  his 
light  operas  The  Firefly  (1912),  High  Jinks  (1913), 
Rose  Mane  (1924),  and  The  Vagabond  King  (1925) 
Fnmley  and  Camberley,  urban  district  (pop  10,632), 
Surrey,  England,  near  Farnborough  N  of  Alder- 
shot     Bret  Harte  is  buried  here 
fnngeflower    see  BUTTERFLY  FLOWER 
Fnoul  (freool'),  Romance  language    See  LANGUAGE 
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Fnsches  Haff  (M'shua  haP).  Pol  Zalew  Witlany, 
lagoon,  c  60  mi  long  and  covering  322  sq  mi  ,  on 
the  coast  of  East  Prussia  It  lies  between  the  No- 
gat  and  Piegel  rivers  and  is  cut  off  from  the  Bay  of 
Danzig  by  a  narrow  spit  of  land  (the  Fnachc 
Nehrung)  except  at  the  strait  of  the  Pillauer  Tief 
Fnschlm,  Philipp  Nikodemus  (fr'lYp  nekodS'mdtm 
frlsh'len),  1547-90,  German  philologist,  dramatist, 
and  poet  He  was  known  not  only  for  hia  work  in 
editing  Vergil  and  for  his  graceful  Latin  writings, 
but  also  for  his  spirited  defense  of  Protestantism 
and  for  an  adventurous  career  which  ended  m  an 
attempted  escape  from  prison 
Frishmuth,  Harriet  Whitney  (frlsh'muth),  1880- , 
American  sculptor,  b  Philadelphia,  studied  with 
Gutzon  Borglum,  H  A  McNeil,  and  Rodin  Her 
work,  mostly  of  nudes,  is  spirited,  excellent  in 
technique  and  design  Well-known  examples  in- 
clude The  Vine  and  Slavonic  Dance  (Metropolitan 
MUB  ),  Joy  of  the  Waters  (Dayton,  Ohio),  bust  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  (capitol,  Richmond, 
Va  ),  and  Play  Days  (Dallas,  Texas) 
Fnsi,  Paolo  (pa'616  f re'ze) .  1728-84,  Italian  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer  He  was  professor  at 
Pisa  (1756'-1764)  and  at  Milan  (1764-77)  and  was 
noted  as  an  authority  on  hydraulics  He  is  credited 
with  introducing  lightning  rods  into  Italy  His 
works  imlude  Cosmographw  phyaica  el  mathe- 
matica  (2  vols  ,  1774-75) 
Frisia  *  see  FKIEBLVND 

Frisian  Islands  (frl'zhun),  chain  of  islands,  off  the 
<  oasts  of  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Den- 
mark, in  the  North  Sea  The  West  Frisian  Islands, 
belonging  to  the  Netherlands,  are  off  the  shores  of 
North  Holland,  Fnesland,  arid  Gronmgen  prova 
and  include  the  islands  of  Texel,  Vlteland,  Ter- 
schelhng,  and  Ameland  The  East  Frisian  Islands, 
belonging  to  Germany,  are  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Emu  and  include  NORDFRNEY  and  Borkum  The 
North  Frisian  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  Germany,  and  S  Jutland,  Denmark, 
include  SYLT,  FOHR,  and  ROMO  i  ishing  and  stock 
raising  are  the  main  sources  of  livelihood  on 
all  the  Frisian  Islands  There  are  many  bathing 
resorts 

Frisian  language,  Germanic  language  of  the  Frisian 
Islands  and  near-by  coast*,  the  language  most  like 
English  See  LANGUAGE  (table) 
Frith  or  Fryth,  John  (both  frith).  1504-33,  English 
Protestant  martyr  He  aided  William  Tvndale  in 
translating  the  New  Testament  After  a  short  time 
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FRITH,  WILLIAM  POWELL 

in  prison,  suspected  of  heresy,  Frith  went  to  Ger- 
many in  1528  and  was  in  Mai  buig,  wheie  he  again 
assisted  Tyndale  Upon  his  leturn  to  England  in 
1632,  Frith  was  arrested  and  impiisoned  Firm  in 
his  denial  of  transubstanliation  and  purgatory,  he 
was  burned  at  Smithfield  as  a  heretic  He  was  a 
man  of  gieat  learning  and  ability  His  works  were 
edited  (1573)  by  John  Foxe 

Frith,  William  Powell,  1S19-1909,  English  genre 
painter  His  early  paintings  were  illustrations,  such 
as  his  Scene  from  a  Sentimental  Journey  (Victoria  and 
Albert  Mus  )  Later  he  painted  many  popular  pic- 
tures of  English  life,  among  them  Derby  Day 
(National  Gall  ,  London)  and  The  Railivay  Station 
(Leicester  Mus  )  Boo  his  autobiography  (1887) 

Frith] of  (fret'ydf),  hero  of  an  Icelandic  saga  of 
the  lato  13th  or  early  14th  cent  Fnthjof  was 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  tho  8th  cent  or  earlier 
The  legends  concerning  him  ure  the  basis  of  the 
well-known  poom  Frithjof'a  Saga  (1825)  by  the 
Swedish  poet  Esaias  Tegner 

Fntogern  (frl'tlgum),  d  c  380,  Visigothu  thief- 
tain  A  rival  of  ATHAN \itic  for  leadership  of  the 
VISIGOTHS,  ho  adopted  Arian  Christianity  and, 
with  his  followers,  crossed  (376)  tho  Danube  into 
Roman  territory  with  the  permission  of  Emperor 
VALFNS  Rebelling  against  the  Roman  oflBc  lals  in 
377,  he  defeated  and  slew  Emperor  Valens  in  tho 
battle  of  Adrianople  (378),  a  defeat  from  which 
Rome  never  recovered  His  subsequent  ravages  of 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  woro  ended  only  by  his  death 
He  is  also  known  as  I-  ndigern 

Fnuli  (frfioolo) ,  historic  region,  nowdu  ided  between 
Friuh-Venezia  Giulia,  NE  Italy,  and  Slovenia,  N  W 
Yugoslavia  Extending  from  the 
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discovery  was  slight  and  no  gold  was  revealed  in  his 
cargoes  of  ore,  Frobisher's  name  was  for  a  time  un- 
der a  i loud,  but  he  won  new  glorv  in  1585  aa  com- 
mander of  a  ship  in  SH  f  rancis  Drake's  expedition 
to  the  West  Indies  and  a  knighthood  for  his  services 
with  Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Armada  m  1688  Ho  died  as  the  re- 
sult of  woutids  received  at  Brest  during  an  English 
campaign  against  the  Spanish  The  narratives  of 
his  voyages,  first  published  m  1578,  have  passed 
through  seyeral  editions  The  Three  Voyages  of 
Mat  tin  Frobisher  by  George  Best  was  edited  from 
the  original  1578  text  by  Vdhjalmur  Stefansson 
(1937)  See  biography  by  William  Mi  Fee  (1928) 
Frobisher  Bay,  arm  of  the  Atlantic,  cutting  into  SE 
Baffin  Island,  Northwest  Territories  It  is  150  mi 
long  and  20  to  40  mi  wide,  with  steep,  deeply  in- 
dented shores  and  numerous  islets  On  its  south- 
west side  the  Grmnell  and  Southeast  it  ecaps  rise  to 
(  3,000  ft ,  extending  tongues  into  the  bay  At  its 
head  is  Frobisher  Bay  trading  post  and  an  air  base 
The  bay  was  discovered  (1676)  by  Sir  Martin 
Irobisher  on  an  expedition  m  aeanh  of  the  North- 
west Passage  and  until  1860  was  believed  to  be  a 
strait  separating  Baffin  Island  from  another  island 
Eroding,  Gustaf,  Swed  Frdding  (gus'tkv  fru'dtng), 
1860-1911,  Swedish  lyric  poet  His  first  two  vol- 
umes of  poema,  (hiitar  and  Concertina  (1K91)  and 
New  Poems  (1894),  both  translated  into  English 
in  1925,  assuied  his  popularity  His  complete 
works  (16  vols  ,  1917-23)  contains  an  introduction 
and  commentary  by  R  G  Berg  Several  of  his 
poems  are  included  in  The  Oxford  Book  of  Scandi- 
navian Vi^rse  (1926)_,  a  selection  in  English,  with 
appeared  in  1916 


E    Alps  to  the  an  introduction  by  C    W   Stork, 

Adriatic,  it  includes  in  the  east  a  fertile  plain  and  Frodingham,  Lincolnshire, England  sooScuNTHtmi'E 

part  of  the  KAHST  region    UDINE  and  GORIZIA  are  AND  FROUINOHAM 

the  principal  cities     The  inhabitants  are  Italians  Froebel,  Fnedrich  Wilhelm  August  (fra'bul,  fro-, 


in  the  west  and  Slovenes  in  tho  east  Friuh  do- 
rives  its  name  from  the  Roman  city  of  Forum 
lulu  (modern  Cividale)  Occupied  by  the  Romans 
(2d  cent  B  C  ),  Fnuh  became  a  Lombard  duchy 
(6th-8th  cent  )  and  a  Frankish  march  Before 
A  D  1000  it  was  divided  into  the  counties  of 
Gorizia  (east)  and  Fnuh  (west)  The  western  coun- 
ty passed  (llth  cent )  to  tho  patriarchs  of  AQUI- 
LEIA,  who  made  Udme  their  capital  In  1420  it 
went  to  Venice,  and  the  name  Fnuh  lost  its  political 
meaning  After  the  counts  of  Gonaia  became  ex- 
tinct (1500),  that  county  was  incorporated  in  the 
Hapsburg  possessions,  attempts  of  Venice  to  ac- 
quire it  were  unsuccessful  With  the  treaties  of 
CampoFormio  (1797)  and  of  Paris  (1814,  1815)  all 
Friuh  became  Austrian  After  the  \ustro-Prus- 
sian  War,  Austria  ceded  (1806)  W  Friuh  (i  e , 
Udme  prov )  to  Italy  During  the  First  WTorld 
War.  Friuh  was  a  battlefield  In  1919  E  Friuh 
was  also  awarded  to  Italy,  with  Istna  and  Trieste 
it  formed  the  region  of  VENEZIA  GIULIA  The 
Italian  peace  treaty  of  1947  gave  E  Friuh  (but  not 
Gorizia)  to  Yugoslavia  The  name  Fnuli  was  of- 
ficially revived  when  Fnuh-Venezia  Giulia  was 
formed  as  a  region  of  Italy 

Fnuli-Venezia  Giulia  (freoo'lc-vana'tsya  joo'lya), 
autonomous  region  (2,948  sq  mi  ,  pop  837,000), 
NE  Italy,  on  the  Yugoslav  border  Comprising  W 
Fnub,  it  extends  from  the  E  Alps  to  the  Adriatic 
and  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Udme  and 
Gorizia  Udme  is  the  capital  The  region  was 
formed  after  the  Second  World  War  by  merging  the 
province  of  Udme,  formerly  in  Venetia,  with  the 
areas  of  the  former  VEVEZIA  GIULIA  region  that 
were  left  to  Italy 

Frttbel,  Fnedrich  Wilhelm  August    sec  FROEBFL 

Froben,  Johannes  (ySha'nus  fro'bun),  1460  1527, 
German  printer  He  established  himself  at  Basel 
and  thoro  m  1516  printed  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, edited  by  Frasmus,  with  his  Latin  transla- 
tion Erasmus  edited  many  publications  of  Frohen, 
contributing  to  tho  fame  of  Iroben'a  press  for 
scholarly  texts 

FrobeniuB,  Leo  (la'6  froba'necMJs),  1873-1938,  Ger- 
man archaeologist  and  anthropologist  An  author- 


Ger  fre'drikh  vil'hglm  ou'goost  fru'bul),  1782- 
1852,  German  educator  and  founder  of  the  KIND*  H- 
GARTLN  system,  b  Oberweissbac  h,  Thurmgia  He 
had  an  unhappy  childhood  and  yery  little  formal 
schooling,  learning  what  he  could  from  wide  read- 
ing and  c  lose  observation  of  nature  lie  studied  for  a 
short  time  at  the  Umv  of  Jena  He  was  studying 
architec  turo  at  Frankfurt  when  he  was  persuaded  by 
Giunei,  master  of  tho  model  school  at  Frankfurt, 
to  become  a  teachei  He  visited  Pestalozzi  at 
Yverdon  and  then  returned  to  Gottmgen  and  Ber- 
lin to  study  In  1813  he  joined  Lutzow's  Black 
Troops  and  saw  active  service  While  serying  in 
the  annv  he  met  Heinruh  Langethal  and  Wilholrn 
Middendorff,  with  whom  he  was  associated  through- 
out the  icst  of  his  career  He  returned  to  Berlin, 
where  he  was  giyen  a  position  in  the  mmcM  alogical 
museum  of  the  Umv  of  Berlin  In  1816  he  founded 
at  Grieshoim  a  school  (later  moved  to  Keilhau) 
called  the  Universal  'German  Educational  In- 
stitute, here  other  teachers  came  to  study  his 
methods  Early  in  1837  he  went  to  Bad  Blanken- 
burg  (near  Keilhau),  where  he  shortly  opened  tho 
first  kindergarten  In  1849  he  founded  a  kindergar- 
ten training  school  at  Liebenstem,  but  a  blow 
which  hastened  his  death  was  an  edict  forbidding 
the  establishment  of  kindergartens  Froebel  was 
influenced  greatly  by  tho  philosophy  of  Fichte 
and  Sc helling  His  educational  system  is  baaed 
on  a  belief  m  the  underlying  unity  of  natuie, 
which  is  God,  so  that  religious  training  IB  A  funda- 
mental principle  Froobol  stressed  tho  importance 
of  pleasant  surroundings,  self-activity ,  and  physic  al 
training  in  the  development  of  the  child  His  most 
important  work  M  ^fen^chenerziehung  (1826,  Eng 
tr  ,  The  Education  of  Man,  1877)  The  translation 
by  Susan  Blow  of  his  Mutter-  und  kosc-Lifdcr 
(1844)  LS  called  Mother  Play  (1895)  Other ^works 
translated  into  English  are  Letter*  on  the  Kinder- 
garten (1891),  Frotbel's  Chief  Writing*  on  Educa- 
tion (1912),  and  his  fragmentary  autobiography 
His  name  is  also  written  Frobel  See  biographies 
by  H  C  Bowen  (1894)  and  A  B  Hansc  hmann 
(Eng  tr  ,  1897) ,  W  H  Kilpatric  k,  Froebel'a  Kin- 
dergarten Principle*  (1916) 


itv  on  prehistoric  art  and  culture,  especially  of    frog,  an  amphibian  which  usually  lives  m  quiet  fresh 
A  *...,._    i. „ ii> 1.* ^   *,-.-_    L_       water  or  in  the  woods    The  skin  is  smooth,  usually 


Africa,  he  organized  12  expeditions  to  Africa  be- 
tween 1904  and  1935  He  founded  (1922)  the  In- 
stitute for  Cultural  Morphology,  Frankfurt,  where 
he  established  a  noted  collection  of  facsimiles  of 
prehistoric  paintings  and  engravings 

Froberger,  Johann  Jakob  (yo'han  yd'kop  fro'bPrgur) , 
1616-67,  Geiman  organist  and  composer,  pupil  of 
Frescobaldi,  whose  style  ho  transmitted  to  Ger- 
many Frobergor  was  one  of  the  first  to  write 
harpsichord  suites 

Frobisher,  Sir  Martin  (frtVbtshur),  16357-1594, 
English  mariner  Going  to  sea  as  a  lad,  he  later 
made  the  friendship  of  Sir  Humphrey  GILBERT, 
through  whom  he  became  interested  in  the  NOKTH- 
WKST  PASSAGE  Licensed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
backed  by  a  group  of  merchants  ad  venturer! 


some  shade  of  green  or  brown,  often  spotted 
Irritating  or  poisonous  secretions  arc  produced  by 
the  skin  glands  of  some  species  Most  frogs  hiber- 
nate underwater  in  the  mud  over  tho  winter  and 
lay  their  eggs  in  early  spring  Tho  eggs  are  fer- 
tilized as  they  are  laid  A  gelatinous  covering 
secreted  by  the  female  surrounds  each  egg  It 
causes  the  eggs  to  adhere  in  a  mass  and  gives  them 
buoyancy  arid  some  protection  A  small  tadpole 
hatches  from  the  egg,  usually  in  from  3  to  10  days 
During  this  larval  stage  the  animal  breathes  first 
by  external  then  by  internal  gills,  feeds  on  water 
plants,  and  swims  by  means  of  its  tail,  which  is 
later  absorl>ed  by  the  body  Before  the  end  of  the 
first  summer  most  frogs,  except  the  BULLFROG, 


Frobiaher  made  three  voyages  (1570,   1577,  and      have  completed  the  metamorphosis  from  the  fish- 


1578)  to  the  ARCTIC  KW.IONS  in  search  of  it  OB  his 
first  voyage  he  sailed  into  Frobisher  Bay,  S  Baffin 
Island,  and  from  its  shores  brought  back  some  black 
ore  thought  to  contain  gold  Returning  to  Baffin 
Island  on  his  next  two  journeys,  he  explored  Fro- 
bisher Bay  to  its  head  and  penetrated  a  short 
distance  up  Hudson  Strait  Since  his  geographical 


like  form  to  that  of  tho  lung-breathing,  tailless, 
carnivorous  adult  Growth  to  the  full  adult  size 
usually  takes  several  years  Insects  and  worms  are 
captured  by  thrusting  out  the  sticky,  forked  tongue 
attached  at  tho  front  of  the  lower  jaw  Among  the 
edible  frogs  m  the  United  States  are  the  leopard 
frog,  the  pickerel  frog,  the  green  frog,  the  common 


and  the  southern  bullfrogs,  and  the  Oregon  red- 
legged  frog  The  wood  frog  with  its  fawn  or  brown 
body  blends  with  the  fallen  leaves  in  tho  woods 
which  it  frequents  The  TREE  FROG  or  tree  toad  is 
arboieal  In  Europe  and  in  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa  the  edible  frog  is  abundant.  The  flying 
frog  of  Asia  uses  its  largo  webbed  feet  as  para- 
chutes when  it  leaps  from  trees  Some  tropical 
species  eat  rats,  bats,  and  snakes  See  M  G. 
Dickerson,  The  Frog  Book  (1906),  A  A  Wright 
and  A  H  Wright,  Handbook  of  Frogs  arid  Toads 
(1942),  P  A  Morns,  They  Hop  and  Crawl  (1944) 

Frohman,  Charles,  1860-1915,  Ameiican  theatrical 
manager  and  producer,  b  Sandusky,  Ohio  Start- 
ing his  career  as  a  box-office  clerk  in  Brooklyn, 
N  Y  ,  Frohman  became  a  successful  producer 
with  Bronson  Howard's  tihenandoah  (1889)  In 
1893  he  organized  the  Empire  Theatre  Stock  Com- 
pany, gradually  acquiring  five  other  New  York 
theaters,  and  later  headed  the  Theatrical  Syn- 
dicate He  was  known  for  his  ability  to  develop 
talent,  and  his  stars  included  Julia  Marlowe, 
Maude  Adams,  John  Drew,  Henry  Miller,  Annie 
Russell,  Ethel  Barrymore,  and  William  Gillette 
In  1897  he  leased  tho  Duke  of  York's  Theatro, 
London,  introducing  plays  there  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States  Clyde  Fitch,  J  M  Barrio,  and 
Rostand  wore  among  the  playwrights  he  promoted 
The  system  of  exchange  of  successful  plays  between 
London  and  New  York  was  largely  a  result  of 
Frohraan's  efforts  Charles  Frohman  was  lost  with 
the  Luaitama  See  biography  by  I  F  Marcosson 
and  Daniel  Frohman  (1916) 

Frohman,  Daniel,  1851-1940,  American  theatrical 
manager,  b  Sanduaky,  Ohio,  brother  of  Charles 
Frohman  Ho  became  manager  of  small  traveling 
theatrical  companies  c  1871  and  in  1879  settled  in 
New  York  Ho  was  manager  of  tho  Fifth  Avenue 
and  of  the  Madison  Square  theaters  until  1885 
For  a  time  Augustin  Daly's  business  manager, 
Frohman  was  eventually  manager  and  part  owner 
of  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  where  his  stock  company 
was  based  Ho  was  for  many  years  president  of 
tho  \ctors'  Fund  of  America  He  was  the  author 
of  Encore  (1937)  and  the  autobiographical  Mtmo- 
nes  of  a  Manager  (1911)  and  Darnel  Frohman  Pre- 
stnts  (1935) 

Froissart,  Jean  (zha'  frawasar'),  c  1337  1410', 
French  chronicler,  poet,  and  courtier,  b  Valen- 
ciennes He  studied  for  the  priesthood  and  was 
ordained,  but  his  life  was  decidedly  worldly  As  a 

Erotege  of  Queen  1'hihppu  of  England,  he  went  to 
ugland  (1361-66),  visited  the  couit  of  David  II 
of  Scotland,  and  accompanied  (1366)  Ed w aid  tho 
Black  Prince  on  his  campaign  in  Gasconj  He 
visited  England  twife  moie  (1367,  1394)  and  trav- 
eled widely  m  the  Low  Countries  and  in  Italy 
In  the  South  of  Franco  he  saw  the  bnlliant  court 
of  GASTON  III  of  Foix,  which  he  latei  described  m 
a  famous  passage  Nothing  is  known  of  hi«  life 
after  1404,  his  death  date  is  merely  traditional  His 
chioiucle  continues  that  of  Jean  le  Bol,  canon  of 
Li6ge,  and  covers  tho  history  of  Western  Europe 
from  the  early  14th  cent  to  1400,  i  e  ,  the  fiist  half 
of  the  Hundred  Years  War  Tho  fust  book  de- 
scribes the  struggle  between  England  and  Fiance, 
the  second,  tho  revolutions  of  Flanders  and  Bra- 
bant, the  Wat  Tyler  rebellion,  and  sundry  other 
subjects,  the  thud,  the  events  of  Spam  and  Por- 
tugal, the  last,  the  conditions  in  Franco  and  in 
England  at  tho  ond  of  tho  century  In  literary 
merit  1'roissart's  chiomclo  ranks  high  above  all 
similar  efforts  in  anv  European  language  Its 
historical  value  suffers  from  the  very  qualities 
that  make  for  its  literal  y  greatness-  it  is  peisotml, 
unobjective,  enthusiastic,  maccutate,  and  rami- 
fied in  its  digressions  to  the  point  of  confusion 
Froissart's  sympathy  waa  with  the  established  or- 
der—or disorder  —of  his  time,  his  moral  sense  was 
not  offended  by  tho  cutthroat  activities  of  the  men 
whom  he  presented  as  models  of  chivalry  and 
prowess  As  an  artist,  Froissart  is  noarl>  unex- 
celled He  saw  with  wide-open  ©yos  and  heard 
with  insatiable  ears,  and  what  he  saw  and  heard 
he  put  down  with  a  directness,  brilliance,  and  gusto 
that  have  lost  none  of  their  freshness  in  four  and  a 

•  half  centuries  He  showed  little  concer  n  for  histori- 
cal or  psychological  motivation,  yet  few  historians 
have  brought  to  life  an  era  and  have  put  flesh  on 
the  bones  of  history  as  successfully  as  Froissart 
Froissart  personally  witnessed  many  of  the  events 
he  descnbed,  and  he  obtained  much  of  his  other 
material  fiom  eyewitnesses  Apart  from  a  tedious 
romance,  Mfliador,  Froissart's  poetry  is  charming 
and  light,  it  somewhat  influenced  Chaucer,  whom 
Froissart  probably  knew  personally  The  standard 
English  translation  (1523-25)  of  the  ohromcles  by 
John  Bourchiei,  Lord  Seniors,  is  available  m 
many  editions 

Fro  me  (froom),  urban  district  (pop  10,739),  Homer- 
set,  England,  on  tho  Fromo  uver  and  8  of  Bath 
It  is  a  tiade  center  It  was  formeiiy,  and  is  still 
occasionally,  called  Frome  Selwood,  from  Selwood 
Forest  in  the  vicinity  The  parish  church  of  St 
John  the  Baptist  dates  from  the  14th  cent ,  but  has 
been  much  restored  The  town's  chief  manufacture 
has  long  boon  wool,  but  flour,  plastics,  and  acety- 
lene are  also  produced. 
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Froment,  Nicolas  (n«k61a'  fr&mSO,  fl  2d  half  of 
15th  cent ,  French  painter  While  m  the  service 
(1401-80)  of  Ren6  of  Anjou  at  Avignon,  he  painted 
the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus  (Avignon)  and  tho 
triptyi-h  The  Burning  Bush  (cathedral,  Aix)  He 
IB  credited  also  with  the  paintings  of  Rene  and  his 
wife,  Jeanne  Laval,  on  a  diptych 
Fromentin,  Eugene  (uzheV  fr6mftt«'),  1820-76, 
French  painter  and  art  critic  Aftei  studying  in 
Paris  under  Cabat,  he  traveled  in  tho  Orient  and 
painted  Moorish  subjects  His  Quarry  and  Fellah 
Womtn  (both  Louvre)  and  Arabs  ( Crossing  a  Ford 
(Metropolitan  Mus )  are  good  examples  of  lus 
work  Fromentin  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his 
book  of  art  criticism,  Mattres  d'autrefois  (1876) 
Fronde  (frod),  1648-53,  a  seiies  of  outbreaks  during 
the  mmontv  of  Louis  XIV,  caused  by  the  efforts  ot 
the  Parlement  of  Pans — the  high  court  of  justice — 
to  limit  the  glowing  authority  of  the  crown,  by  tho 
personal  ambitions  of  discontented  nobles,  and  by 
the  grievance*)  of  the  people  against  the  financial 
burdens  suffered  under  Richelieu  and  MA/ARIN 
The  period,  1648-40,  of  the  Fronde  of  the  Parle- 
ment, began  with  the  refusal  of  tho  parlenient  to 
register  a  new  fiscal  edict  The  government,  in  re- 
taliation, arrested  several  members  of  the  parle- 
nient, notably  BKOUSBEL,  hut  tho  Parisian  popu- 
lace lose  in  protest  and  barnoadod  tho  streets  (Aug  , 
1048)  Broussel  had  to  he  i  pleased,  and  Mazann 
with  the  court  retired  from  Pans  Agitation  con- 
tinued, and  eaily  m  1549  Mazarm  ordeied  Paris  to 
be  blockaded  The  order  was  can  led  out  by  Louis 
II  do  Cc>ND6,  whose  brother,  Arrnand  do  CONTI, 
commanded  the  rebel  forces  Mme  de  LONGUE- 
VILLK,  Fr6deuc  Maurice  de  BOUILLON,  and  Paul  de 
Gondi,  later  Cardinal  de  RKT^,  weie  the  other  lead- 
ers of  the  Fronde  A  compromise  peace  was  ar- 
langed  between  tho  parlemont  and  the  court  at 
Rueil  in  Match,  1049  Coud6's  ovei beating  atti- 
tude and  intrigues  caused  his  anest  by  Mazarm  in 
Jan  ,  1650,  and  pi  capitated  a  second  outbreak,  the 
Fronde  of  the  Princes  Mme  de  Longueville  called 
on  TuRtNNK  for  aid  in  icleasing  her  biothei  Gov- 
einment  troops  defeated  furenne  and  his  Spanish 
HlheH  at  Rethel  (1650),  but  Mazann  was  foiced  to 
yield  when  Retz,  Mme  de  CHKVitn.usii,  Gasfcon 
d'OnLE\j>»H,  and  Francois  tie  BEAUFORT  all  united 
in  demanding  Conde's  release  Mazarm  fled  to 
Germany  in  Fob  ,  1651,  but  the  victorious  nobles 
soon  fell  out  among  themselves  and  Conde  left 
Pans  to  take  up  open  waifaie  against  the  govern- 
ment Though  joined  by  Gaston,  Beuufoit,  Conti, 
and  the  piovimial  patlements  of  8  1- ranee,  Coucl6 
lost  his  piimipal  support  in  Tuienne,  who  went 
over  to  the  government's  side  aftei  Louis  XIV 
icached  his  majority  In  Dec  ,  1651,  Mazaun  was 
ie<  ailed  (  onde  (  OIK  hided  an  alliance  with  Spain, 
but  was  defeated  bv  Turenne  at  the  1-aubouig 
Samt-Antome  and  was  sa\ed  from  taptuie  only 
through  Mile  de  MONTIM-  vsim,  who  admitted  him 
and  his  army  into  Paris  There  his  arrogant  con- 
due  t  alienated  the  people  As  the  l<  rondo  disin- 
tegrated, Mazann  onte  more  left  trance  to  clear 
the  an  for  a  reconciliation  In  October  the  king 
retuuied  to  Pans,  Mazann  followed  in  Feb  ,  1653 
The  princes  soon  made  peace  with  the  go\ em- 
inent, except  Condo,  who  commanded  the  Spanish 
fences  against  1* ranee  until  the  Peace  of  the  PYK- 
FNKLS  (Ib59)  The  Fionde  resulted  in  the  humil- 
iation of  the  nobles,  the  stabilization  of  royal 
authority,  and  the  further  disruption  of  French 
economy  See  J  B  Perkins,  France.  uwJtr  \fazann 
(2  vols,  1886) 

Frontenac,  Louis  de  Buade,  comte  de  (fion'tmak, 
Fr  Iwe'  du  hliad'  kot'  du  frdtutiiik').  1620-98, 
*  rone  h  gov  crnor  of  New  Franc  e  His  early  military 
career  was  spent  in  service  in  the  Low  Countiies, 
Italy,  and  Germany  Appointed  in  1672  to  tho 
post  in  New  1- ranee,  he  entered  with  vigor  upon 
a  course  that  would  have  resulted  in  considerable 
political  independence  for  Canada,  but  was  curbed 
bv  tho  royal  government  in  France  because  his 
policy  was  not  acceptable  to  Louis  XIV  and  his 
minister,  Colbert  Adding  to  the  power  of  tho 
council  in  New  I< ranee,  they  reduced  that  of  tho 
governor  Frontonac  was  involved  in  long  quarrels 
with  tho  Jesuits,  with  tho  mtendant,  and  with  the 
governor  of  Montreal,  but  he  dealt  wisely  and 
successfully  with  tho  Indians,  forwarded  explora- 
tions by  Jolliet,  Marquette,  and  La  Salle,  and  aided 
in  the  establishment  of  forts  and  posts  in  the  new 
French  territory  When  disagreements  among  tho 
heads  of  the  colony  caused  division  and  c  onfusion, 
Fiontenac  was  recalled  to  France  in  1682  How- 
ever, the  following  years  were  so  distressing  be- 
cause of  the  havoc  worked  by  the  Iroquois  and  the 
succ  ceding  governors,  La  Barre  anc]  Dcnonville, 
that  Frontenac  was  sent  back  to  Canada  as  gover- 
nor m  1689  He  energetically  warred  upon  tho 
Iroquois,  who  submitted  at  last  in  1696,  and  ho 
sought  to  restrain  the  British  in  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars  Sir  William  Plups's  fleet  was  driven 
back  from  befoie  Quebec  ,  Boston  was  attacked, 
and  incursions  were  made  along  the  coast  of  New 
England  and  as  far  south  as  New  Jersey  The  gov- 
ernor died  soon  afterward  at  Quebec  See  Francis 
Parkman,  Count  Frontenac  and  New  France  under 
Louis  XIV  (1877),  W.  D.  Lo  Suour,  Count  Fron- 
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tenae  (1906) ;  G.  M.  Wrong,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
New  France  (1928) 

Frontenac  (frSn'tlnftk),  coal-mining  city  (pop  1,766), 
8E  Kansas,  near  Pittaburg,  laid  out  1887,  me  1895 
Frontenac,  Fort,  on  the  site  of  KINGSTON,  Ont , 
Canada  La  Sallo  was  made  commandant  (1673)  of 
the  original  fort  It  was  reestablished  (1696)  by  tho 
comte  de  Frontenac  and  was  captured  by  Edward 
Bradstreet  in  1758,  the  victory  giving  the  British 
control  of  Lake  Ontario 

frontier,  borderland,  in  various  senses  It  may 
be  used  to  mean  the  actual  border  between  two 
countries  (as  m  the  phrase  "crossing  tho  frontier") 
or  the  region  about  an  international  boundary  In 
U  S  history,  however,  it  means  the  border  area  of 
white  settlement,  vital  in  the  conquest  of  the  land 
between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  The  importance  of 
the  westward  movement  of  the  population  m  the 
British  colonies  established  on  the  seaboard  of 
North  America  was  c lear  even  to  c  olonial  c oinrncn- 
tatois,  and  the  lure  of  the  frontier — with  its  wide 
lands  attracting  the  discontented,  the  oppressed, 
tho  ambitious,  and  the  restive— was  a  factor  in 
Ameru  an  history  that  was  not  ignored  by  the  his- 
torians of  the  republic  even  in  early  days  The 
theory  that  the  ftontier  was  a  governing  factot  (if 
not  the  governing  factoi)  in  developing  U  S.  civili- 
zation us  distinct  from  that  of  other  nations,  was, 
however,  to  await  the  pionouncements  of  V  redenck 
Jac  kson  TURNER  in  1893  Stated  in  a  highly  over- 
simplified way,  the  thesis  is  that  American  democ- 
racy was  shaped  by  the  fiontier,  by  the  contest  of 
the  settler  with  the  wilderness— not  only  the 
woodland  wilderness  of  the  East  arid  the  Great 
Lakes  but  the  grassy  wilderness  of  the  prairies,  and 
the  roc  ky  wilderness  of  the  Western  mountains. 
The  wilderness  is  a  formidable  adversary,  and  man 
did  not  always  win,  but  in  the  contest  he  learned 
self-reliance,  and  cm  his  lonely  farm  he  and  his 
heroic  mate  and  children  became  assured  of  equal- 
ity with  any  man  and  resentful  of  c  loss  distinctions 
and  any  attempts  at  civic  and  social  coercion  In 
the  last  decades  a  tremendous  amount  of  research 
and  writing  has  boon  done  on  tho  histoj  y  and  mean- 
ing of  the  frontier  Its  history  has  Jwcn  traced 
from  the  beginnings  as  a  European  seaboard 
frontier,  to  the  frontier  of  the  fall  line  and  that  of 
the  Appalac  hian  Mts  The  heart  of  the  matter  is 
the  history  from  1763  (when  pioneers  were  ven- 
turing over  the  mountains)  to  what  is  called  the 
formal  extinction  of  the  frontier  (if  defined  us  a 
large  habitable  area  with  a  population  of  less  than  6 
per  bq  mi )  as  shown  bv  the  census  of  1890  There 
is  no  question  that  this  pioeess  of  peopling  the 
West  is  a  central  theme  in  US  hiskny,  and  the 
belief  that  it  shaped  American  thought  and  char- 
acter is  now  almost  universally  accepted  It  has 
been  pointed  out,  however,  that  other  fac  tors  were 
of  telling  weight  (eg,  industrialization),  that  in- 
dividualism on  the  frontier  has  been  peihaps  over- 
emphasised, and  that  the  frontier  farming  com- 
munity was  possibly  not  as  c  lussless  as  it  has  been 
pictured  Many  studies  have  been  devoted  to  the 
fur-trade  frontier,  the  mining  frontier,  the  grazing 
frontier,  and  other  types  of  frontier,  but  emphasis 
has  been  to  a  good  extent  on  the  solid  achieve- 
ments of  the  farming  frontier  and  on  the  central 
United  States  That  this  theory  of  the  fiontior 
cannot  be  applied  elsewhere  with  any  degree  of  suc- 
cess is  no  valid  criticism,  it  is  an  explanation  ot 
what  occurred,  not  intended  as  a  law  of  the  uni- 
verse Somewhat  .similai  developments  may  be 
seen  in  other  paits  of  the  world,  as  in  the  spread  of 
population  into  and  from  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  in  the  peopling  of  the  Pampa  in  Argentina, 
and  in  some  of  the  development  of  the  Union  of 
South  Afru a  In  group  and  government-controlled 
development  of  a  frontier  (as  in  the  Soviet  exploita- 
tion of  Siberia)  the  conditions  are  likely  to  be 
widely  different,  although  there,  too,  resourceful- 
ness (albeit  supported  resourcefulness)  is  pitted 
against  a  wilderness  See  F  J  Turner,  The  Fron- 
tier in  Ameruati  Histoty  (1920)  and  Early  H  ntings 
(compiled  bv  Everett  E  Kdwards,  with  an  mtio- 
duction  bv  Fulmer  Mood,  19*S),  F  L  Paxson, 
History  of  the  Atnenain  Frontier  (1924),  R  E 
Riegel,  Ammea  Moves  West  (19 JO),  R  A  Bilhng- 
ton  and  J  B  Hodges,  Westward  Expansion  (1949) 
Frontmus  (Sextus  Julius  irontmus)  (fiontl'nus),  fl 
AD  74,  Roman  administrator  and  writer  As 
governor  of  Britain  from  AD  74  or  A  D  75  to  A  D. 
78,  he  reduced  tho  Silures  and  pacified  Britain  within 
its  borders ,  it  was  this  work,  successfully  done,  which 
probably  rendered  posnible  the  achievements  of 
Irontmus'  successor,  Agncola  The  most  interest- 
ing civil  position  he  held  in  Rome  was  as  curator 
aguarum  or  water  commissioner  From  this  ex- 
perience he  wrote  his  De  aquis  urbw  Hotnae,  which 
treats  exhaustively  of  the  water  supply  of  Rome, 
with  complete  descriptions  and  history  of  the  aque- 
ducts Irontinus1  Sti ategematica,  a  tactical  study, 
is  also  well  written  and  interesting 
Fronto  (Marcus  Cornelius  Fronto)  (fron'tS),  fl.  2d 
cent ,  Roman  teacher  and  rhetorician,  b  Africa. 
He  was  the  tutor  of  Marcus  Aurehus,  and  An- 
toninus Pius  made  him  consul  m  143  A  successful 
teacher  and  government  official,  Fronto  was  an 
admirer  of  the  early  Latin  writers  and  tried  unsuc- 
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cessfully  to  bring  about  a  renaissance  His  ex- 
tant letters  (discovered  bv  Angelo  MAI  and  pub- 
lished in  1815-23)  reveal  a  fondness  for  an  archaic 
and  recondite  vocabulary 

Front  Range,  part  of  the  Rocky  Mts  ,  extending 
c  300  mi  SE  and  8  from  SE  Wyoming  through  cen- 
tral Colorado  to  tho  Arkansas  river  near  Canon 
City  The  range,  which  at  the  north  includes  the 
Laramie  Mts  ,  stretches  along  the  eastern  edge  of  tho 
Rockies  and  faces  the  Great  Plains  It  forms  part 
of  the  Continental  Divide  m  Colorado  PUCES  PEAK 
is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  range  Among  other 
summits  are  Giays  Peak,  Mt  Evans,  Longs  Peak, 
Mt  Meeker,  Aiapahoo  Peak,  and  James  Peak 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  lies  in  a  portion  of 
the  tange 

Front  Royal,  town  (pop  3,831),  N  Va  .  on  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Shenandoah  and  S  of  Winchester,  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  Skyline  Drive,  me  l788 
It  is  near  Shenandoah  National  Park  and  George 
Washington  National  1-oiest  The  courthouse  of 
Waireii  co  is  hero  The  town  has  large  rayon 
mills  It  is  the  seat  of  Randolph-Macon  Academy  , 
near  by  is  a  U  S  army  remount  station  On  May 
23,  1862,  Stonewall  Jackson,  m  his  Shonandoah 
Valley  campaign,  touted  a  detachment  under  Gen 
N  P  Banks  here 

Frost,  Arthur  Burdett,  1S51-1928,  American  illus- 
trator and  cartoonist,  b  Philadelphia,  pupil  of 
Thomas  Eakms  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
tho  Fine  Arts  He  worked  chiefly  in  New  York  and 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  illustrators  of  lus 
time  He  executed  a  number  of  comic  series  of  line 
sketches  in  story  sequence,  such  as  tituff  and  Non~ 
sennc  and  The,  Bull  Calf  and  Other  titone*.  and  pro- 
duced many  illustrations  for  Harper's  Maqazim, 
( 'ollier's,  and  hcnbner'n  and  some  admirable  book 
illustiations,  particularly  those  for  the  "Uncle 
Remus"  stones  His  most  characteristic  drawings 
portray  certain  American  countryside  types — the 
plantation  Negio,  the  farmer,  the  sportsman  with 
his  animals — with  humor  and  drama  and  with  a 
fiesrfnehs  and  tang  that  won  for  Frost  a  large 
following 

Frost,  Edwin  Brant,  1866-1935,  American  astron- 
omer, b  Brattleboro,  Vt  ,  grad  Dai  tmouth  (B  A  , 
1886) ,  studied  in  ( lermany  and  at  bti  asbourg  1<  rom 
1892  to  1898  he  was  a  membci  of  tho  astronomy 
department  at  Dartmouth  At  the  Umv  of  Chica- 

§o  he  became  piofessor  of  astrophysics  in  1898  and 
irector  of  Yerkes  Observatory  in  1905  and  retired 
as  erneiitus  professor  and  director  in  1932  His 
investigations  have  been  particularly  in  the  spec- 
troscopv  of  the  stars,  sunspots,  and  the  thermal 
radiation  of  the  sun  He  contributed  papers  to 
many  astionomical  journals  and  from  1902  was 
editor  of  the  Astro  physical  Journal  Among  his 
works  are  the  autobiographical  An  Astronomer's 
Life  (1934)  and  Let's  Look  at  the  Mars  (1935) 
Frost,  Robert,  1X75-,  American  poet,  b  San  Fran- 
cisco When  he  was  10  his  father  died,  his  Scottish 
mother  moved  to  Lawrence,  Mass  ,  where  he  grew 
up  In  1892  1-rost  entered  Dartmouth,  but  was 
unable  to  endui  e  the  academic  i  outme  He  worked 
as  a  bobbin  boy ,  married  at  20  Elinor  Miriam 
White,  and  attended  Harvard  two  years  (1897- 
99)  He  tried  manv  jobs,  cobbling,  editing,  and 
teaching,  and  settled  on  a  farm  near  Derry,  N  H  , 
in  1900  To  eke  out  a  living,  he  also  taught  English 
at  the  Pinkeiton  Academy  in  Deny  (1905-11) 
and  psychology  at  the  New  Hampshire  State  Nor- 
mal School  (1911-12)  In  England  (1912  15)  he 
met  other  poets,  who  honored  him,  and  his  first 
two  books  of  poetry ,  long  denied  publication,  ap- 
peared—.4  Boy' a  Hill  (1913)  and  Worth  of  Boston 
(1914)  .\orlh  of  Boston  includes  'Mending  Wall," 
"The  Death  of  the  Hired  Man,"  and  "After  Ap- 
ple-picking "  He  found  himself  famous  when  he 
returned  to  America,  and  in  1916  in  A  Mountain 
Interval  such  favorites  appeared  as  "Tho  Road  Not 
Taken,"  Brown's  Descent,"  and  "The  Oven 
Bud  "  He  taught  English  and  was  poet  in  resi- 
dence at  Amherst  much  of  the  time  from  1916  to 
1943  except  foi  intervals  at  the  Umv  of  Michigan 
(1921-2J,  1925-26)  and  Harvard  (1936,  1939-42) 
In  194  J  he  was  made  George  Ticknor  follow  in  the 
humanities  at  Dartmouth  He  has  taught  in  the 
summer  Breadloaf  School  of  English,  which  he 
helped  to  found  at  Middlehurv  College,  Vt  ,  in 
1920  His  later  volumes  of  poetry  include  New 
Hampshirt  (1923),  West-running  Brook  (1928), A 
Further  Range  (1936),  A  Witness  Tree  (1942),  A 
Masque  of  Reason  (1945),  Steeple  Bush  (1947),  A 
Masque  of  Mercy  (1947),  collected  editions  (1930, 
1939),  and  his  Complete  Poems  (1949)  He  was 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  Pnze  for  poetry  in  1924, 
1931,  1937,  and  1943  Frost  has  been  called  a  clas- 
sic poet,  his  an  authentic  New  England  voice  He 
wutes  with  claritj  and  conversational  ease  poems 
which  appeal  to  all  kinds  of  readers  of  verse  and 
which  are  extiemely  quotable  Unsurpassed  in 
genre  studies  of  New  England  characters,  he  ie»  also 
hailed  as  a  subtle  symbolist  See  an  anthology 
of  criticisms,  Recognition  of  Robeit  Frost  (ed  by 
Richard  Thornton.  1938),  Law  ranee  Thompson, 
Fire  and  Ice  (1942),  biographical  bibliography  by 
Louis  Meitms  and  Esther  Mcrtins,  The  Intervals  of 
Robert  Frost  (1947) 


•  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  pace  1. 


FROST 


7*2 


frost  or  hoarfrost,  light  feathery  deposit  of  ice,  often  an  intimate  friend  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  whom  he  ad- 
of  curious  and  delicate  pattern,  caused  by  the  con-  mired  extravagantly,  and  devoted  himself  to  writ- 
densation  of  water  vapor,  directly  in  the  crystalline  '  *'  '  -.—  -«. 

form,  on  surfaces  whose  temperatures  are  below 
freeimg.  In  manner  of  formation  frost  is  identical 
to  dew,  except  that  dew  forms  only  when  the  tem- 


perature of  the  surface  upon  which  the  moisture  is 
condensed  is  above  freezing  The  dates  on  which 
killing  frosts  (frosts  destructive  to  vegetation  and 
staple  agricultural  products)  occur  vary  consid- 
erably. The  first  and  last  killing  frosts  average  be- 
fore Sept  1  and  after  .June  1  in  the  northern  and 
central  Rocky  Mt  region,  and  after  Dec  1  and 
before  March  1  along  the  Gulf  coast  and  parts  of 
California  and  8  Arizona,  and  at  intermediate  dates 
in  other  regions  Maps  showing  tho  GROWING  BKA- 
SON  and  probable  date  of  occurrence  of  frost  may 
be  obtained  from  the  U  S  Weather  Bureau,  Wash- 
ington, D  C  The  Weather  Bureau  stations  issue 
warnings  when  frost  is  likely  to  occur,  these  warn- 
ings are  broadcast  by  radio,  and  are  telegraphed  01 
telephoned  to  farmers  and  fruitgrowers,  who  may 
protect  their  crops  accordingly  Methods  of  pro- 
tection vary  small  flowei  beds  and  \egetable  gar- 
dens are  commonly  protected  bv  a  screen  01  cloth 
which  prevents  excessive  radiation  from  the  earth 
and  Irom  the  plants,  while  m  orchards,  especially 
in  California  and  Florida,  simple  oil-burning  stoves 
or  smudge  pots  placed  at  intervals  throughout  the 


ing  and  lecturing.  In  1872-73  h«  came  to  the 
United  States  and  lectured  on  Irish  questions,  and 
later  he  traveled  in  many  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  In  1892  he  became  regius  professor  of 
modern  history  at  Oxford.  His  most  important 


. 

work  is  The  History  of  England  from  the  PaU  of 
Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  (12 
vols  ,  1856-70)  An  indefatigable  worker,  Froude 
produced  an  almost  incredible  number  of  volumes. 
Among  his  best-known  works  are  Short  Studies  on 
Great  Subjects  (4  vola  ,  1867-82).  The  English  tn 
Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (3  vola.,  1872-74), 
English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  (1892), 
several  hooks  on  Thomas  Carlyle  and  his  wife,  and 
biographies  of  Julius  Caesar,  Erasmus,  and  Dis- 
raeli He  also  wrote  works  on  the  empire,  with  a 
strong  imperialist  slant,  notable  among  these  la 
Oceana  (188b)  As  literature,  Froude's  works  are 
superb,  hia  style  is  graceful  and  fluent,  his  opinions 
are  competently  and  clearly  expressed  As  history, 
they  leave  much  to  be  desired,  hw  numerous  preju- 
dices color  all  his  writing,  and  he  was  prone  to  fac- 
tual errors  Nevertheless,  his  interest  in  social 
questions,  his  tireless  curiosity  concerning  the  past, 
and  the  very  volume  of  his  work  with  its  independ- 
ent conclusions  give  the  books  value  Bee  W  H 
Dunn,  Froude  and  Carlyle  (1930) 


orchard  are  used  to  heat  the  air  sufficiently  to  pro-    Froude,   William,   1810-79,   English  engineer  and 


vent  frost  Huge  fans  operated  bv  gasoline 
have  been  used  in  lemon  groves  to  picncnt  freezing 
by  circulating  the  air  Valleys  are  more  subject  to 
frosts  than  slopes,  since  cold  air  "slides  down  hill" 
and  settles  in  depressions  Therefore  topography 
is  a  factor  in  the  occurrence  of  frost,  as  are  altitude, 
latitude,  location  with  icfereiice  to  large  bodies  of 
water,  and  the  other  factors  determining  tempera- 
ture Orchards  and  citrus  fruit  groves  are  usually 
planted  on  slopes  Frost,  an  element  of  climate,  is 
i  important  agent  of  erosion  Frost  heaving  is  a 


naval  architect,  educated  at  Oxford,  brother  of 
J  A  Froude  In  1837  he  worked  on  the  Bristol  and 
Exeter  railroad,  constructing  the  line  from  White- 
hall Tunnel  to  Exeter  He  studied  the  motion  of  a 
ship  among  waves,  demonstrating  that  the  rolling 
of  a  ship  could  be  reduced  by  a  deep  bilge  keel 
This  fact  and  his  conclusions  on  the  relationship 
between  construction  design,  efficiency,  and  power 
in  screwships  were  extensively  used  by  the  British 
navy  He  also  constructed  a  dynamometer  for 
measuring  the  power  of  large  marine  engines 


factor  of  consideration  in  enguieenng  construction,    frozen  foods  have  been  employed  by  northern  peo- 

«-  —  ........         .  «.,_..__.    .,  ------  /^_, 


, 

especially  in  highway  foundations  In  England  the 
word  frost  denotes  freezing  weather  and  degrees  of 
frost  means  the  number  of  degiees  that  the  tempera- 
ture falls  below  the  freezing  point.  See  Frost  and 
the  Prevention  of  Frost  Damage  (US  Dept  of 
Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bui  1588) 
frostbite,  injury  resulting  from  exposure  to  cold  which 
freezes  body  tissue,  causing  it  to  appear  grayish 
white  The  face,  ears,  hands,  and  feet  are  most  apt 
to  be  affected  Prolonged  exposure  to  cold,  espe- 
cially when  there  is  a  high  wind  and  when  an  indi- 


pies  from  prehistoric  times  Eskimos  throw  fresh- 
caught  fish  on  the  ice  to  freeze,  and  weather-frozen 
fish  have  been  a  trade  staple  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region  since  the  mid-19th  cent  Brine  and  cold- 
room  convection  methods  were  in  use  in  Europe  and 
America  from  c  I860  for  freezing  meat  products, 
fish,  poultry,  and  broken-out  eggs  By  1905  small 
fruits  were  frozen  for  manufacturers  of  preset  ves, 
bakery  products,  and  ice  cream  Freezing  prevents 
food  spoilage  by  inhibiting  microorganic  and  en- 
zyme action  Deterioration  is  rapid  after  thawing, 


contact  with  another  part  of  the  body,  by  covering 
with  extra  clothing,  or  by  exposure  to  cool  air  or 
cold  water  Rubbing  with  snow  is  harmful  since  it 
may  bruise  and  tear  the  tissue  and  cause  gangrene 
Exposure  to  heat  is  also  dangerous  A  milder  form 
of  injury  from  exposure  to  cold  H  known  as  chil- 
blains As  a  result  of  local  disturbance  of  circula- 


ciauy  wnen  tnere  is  a  mgn  winu  ana  wneuan  mai-  zyme  action  Deterioration  is  rapid  after  thawing, 
vidual  is  fatigued,  in  poor  health,  or  insufficiently  since  reactivated  organisms  attack  cells  injured 
protected  by  clothing,  is  apt  to  result  in  frostbite  bj,  ice  crystals  The  slow  sharp  freezing  is  exemplified 
The  injured  part  should  be  gradually  thawed  by  by  early  methods  In  quick  freezing,  inaugurated 

commercially  for  fish  in  1925,  rapid  chilling  yields 
small  ice  crystals  and  gives  less  time  for  the  diffusion 
of  salts  and  water  for  microorganic  action  Several 
methods  of  quick  freezing  include  direct  contact 
with  the  refrigerator,  indirect  cooling  by  contact 
of  the  product  with  refrigerated  pans,  sheaths, 

_  ,.         —       metal  belts,  or  plates,  cold  blasts,  or  combination 

tion  the  area  affected  becomes  purplish  and  there  methods  The  rapid  growth  of  the  industry  has 
aie  sensations  of  burning  and  itching  been  due  to  labor-  and  space-saving  features  of 

Frostburg,  resort  and  trading  town  (pop  7,659) ,  NW     f rozen  foods  and  to  preservation  with  fewer  changes 

in  taste,  flavor,  and  appearance  than  by  other  meth- 
ods, it  has  been  paralleled  by  the  development  of 
suitable  containers  and  of  specialized  methods  of 
transportation,  storage,  and  retailing  An  increas- 
ing variety  of  quick-frozen  fruits,  vegetables,  juices, 
meats,  and  cooked  foods  is  available  Domestic 
preparation  of  foods  for  freezing  has  become  com- 
mon since  the  establishment  of  community  locker 
plants  and  the  manufacture  of  small  freezing  units 


Md  ,  W  of  Cumberland,  in  a  coal-mining  area,  set- 
tled c  1812  A  state  teachers  college  is  here,  and  a 
state  park  is  near  by 

Frostproof,  town  (pop  1,704),  central  Fla  ,  SW  of 
Lake  Kissimmee  and  between  Reedy  and  Clinch 
lakes  Citrus  fruit  is  canned  and  packed  here 

frostweed  or  frostflower,  name  for  several  plants 
which  under  certain  conditions  produce  radiatuig 
ribbons  of  ice  from  the  base  of  the  *tem  The  ice 
evidently  is  exuded  from  a  break  in  the  stem  after 
a  sudden  frost,  but  the  phenomenon  has  not  been 


See  D   K   Tressler  and  C   F   Evers,  The  Freezing 
Preservation  of  Foods  (2d  ed  ,  1947) 


fully  studied    Genera  in  which  the  ice  ribbons  are   Frtictidor  (frak'tld6r,  Fr  frukteddr'),  12th  month 


_j«t  often  seen  include  Pluchea,  Helwinthemum, 
and  Verberina  Other  plants  aie  called  froatflower. 
9rothingfa*m,  Octavius  Brooks  (frodh'-),  1822-95, 
American  clergyman,  b  Boston,  grad  Harvard, 
1843,  and  Harvard  Divinity  School,  1846  While 
he  was  a  Unitarian  minister  in  Salem  (1847-55)  he 


of  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  CALENDAR  The 
coup  d'etat  of  18  Fructidor  (Sept.  4,  1797),  in 
which  General  Augereau  was  a  key  figure,  removed 
Lazare  Carnot  and  Francois  de  Barthclemy  fiom 
the  Directory  and  was  generally  directed  against 
the  conservatives  in  the  government 


came  under  the  influence  of  Theodore  Parker    In   fructose  (froWtoe,  fruk'-),  levulose  (Ig'vulos),  or 


1859  he  organized  the  Third  Unitarian  Chuich  of 
New  York,  but  hia  doctrines  were  soon  too  liberal 
for  orthodox  Unitanamsm  and  his  followers  from 
all  faiths  organized  the  Independent  Society   Froth- 
iugham  was  president  of  the  Free  Religious  Asso- 
ciation m  Boston,  1867-78,  until  his  health  broke 
down     In  addition  to  writing  sermons  and  such 
religious  books  as  his  widely  read  Religion  of  Hu- 
manity (1872),  Frothmgham  became  historian  of 
the  liberalism  of  bis  day    Transcendentalism  in  New 
England  (1876)  and  Boston   Unitanamsm,   1820- 

1860  (1890)  are  today  still  useful,  as  are  his  sub- 
stantial biographies  of  his  liberal  friends,  Theodore 
Parker  (1874),  Gerrit  Smith  (1877),  and  George 


fruit  sugar,  a  sugar  much  sweeter  than  cane  sugai 
or  sucrose,  found  in  honey  and  in  the  fruit  and 
other  parts  of  plants  Chemically  it  is  a  CARBO- 
HYDRATE, its  molecule  consisting  of  6  atoms  of 
carbon,  12  of  hydrogen,  and  6  of  oxygen  It  has 
the  same  chemical  formula  (see  isouRHtsu)  as 
GLUOOSE,  with  which  it  i«  commonly  associated  in 
nature  and  with  which  it  occurs  when  ordinary  cane 
sugar  (SUCROSE)  is  boiled  with  water  and  sulphuric 
acid  It  reacts  with  FEHLINO'B  SOLUTION  and  can 
be  differentiated  from  its  isomers  (glucose  and  ga- 
lactose)  by  the  fact  that  it  forms  a  red  precipitate 
when  treated  with  a  solution  of  resorcm  in  hydro- 
chloric acid. 


Ripley(1882)    See  his  Recollection*  and  Impressions,  Frag,  Simeon  Grigoryevich  (slmyon'  grfgor'yuvJch 

18&2-90  (1891).  frook'),    1880-1910,   Russian-Jewish   lyricist  and 

Froude,  James  Anthony  (frood),  1818-94,  English  writer    His  poems  appeared  in  Russian  and  Jewish 

historian    Educated  at  Oxford,  he  took  deacon's  periodicals  under  various  pseudonyms.  They  were 

orders,  but  after  coming  under  the  influence  of  the  popular  especially  with  the  working  classes. 

Oxford  movement,  he  later  abandoned  the  path  of  fruit,  the  fully  developed  seed-producing  organ  of  a 

Newman  and  became  a  skeptic    Hut  record  of  this  VLOWBB    Botamoally  it  is  the  OVARY  of  the  pistil, 

course  m  The  Nemesis  of  Faith  (1849)  led  to  his  which  occupies  the  central  position  m  the  flower 

resignation  from  an  Oxford  fellowship    He  became  and  is  the  female  reproductive  organ.  The  oeedJike 


fruit  (see  GRAIN)  of  grasses  is  commonly  called 
seed,  and  many  food  fruits  are  popularly  called 
vegetables  (e,g ,  beans  and  tomatoes).  Fruits  aro 
generally  broadly  divided  into  two  groups,  dry 
fruits  and  fleshy  fruits.  Dry  fruits  are  usually 
eaten  for  the  seed,  and  fleshy  fruits  for  the  pulp 
surrounding  the  seed.  Of  the  dry  fruits,  important 
kinds  include  the  grain  and  the  NUT,  but  there  are 
also  several  other  types.  The  more  common  fleshy 
fruits  are  botamcafly  classed  as  pome  (with  a 
central  seed-bearing  core,  e.g.,  apple  and  pear), 
drupe  (with  a  central  stone  or  pit  containing  usually 
one  seed,  eg,  cherry  and  peach),  berry  (with 
many  seeds,  e  g.,  tomato,  blueberry,  and  grape),  or 
aggregate  fruit  (many  small  drupelike  parts  united 
into  one  structure  and  popularly  called  a  berry, 
e  g  ,  blackberry  and  raspberry) .  Fruit  has  been  a 
human  food  probably  from  the  beginning  of  man's 
history,  it  is  the  fust  food  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
Fruits  were  particularly  valued  by  the  American 
Indian  who  cooked  the  dried  fleshy  fruits  with  many 
of  their  dishes  As  items  of  food,  fruits  are  eaten  raw 
or  cooked  or  variously  preserved  by  canning  (often 
as  a  jelly  or  pickle),  freezing,  or  drying.  New  hy- 
brid fruits  are  often  introduced  See  also  SEED 

FruiU  (froo'tu),  town  (pop  1,460),  W  Colo  ,  near 
the  Utah  line  NW  of  Grand  Junction,  in  a  farm 
area;  inc.  1894  Colorado  National  Monument  is 
near  by 

fruit  fly,  common  name  for  certain  insects  of  the 
family  Trypetidao,  the  larvae  of  which  bore  through 
fruits  or  othoi  parts  of  the  plant  Among  those 
which  cause  great  damage  to  fruit  in  North  America 
are  the  apple  or  blueberry  maggot,  the  currant  and 
gooseberry  fruit  fly,  and  the  cherry  fruit  fly  In  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  New  World  the  Mexican,  tho 
West  Indian,  and  the  papaya  fruit  flies  are  serious 
pests  The  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  a  native  of  the 
Old  World  and  destructive  to  numerous  soft- 
skinned  fruits  in  many  tropical  and  subtropical 
areas,  was  found  in  Florida  in  1929  and  eradicated 
there  at  great  cost  The  Old  World  olive  fly  and 
the  melon  fly  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  harmful 
Drosophila  melanogaster,  known  as  the  vinegar,  fruit, 
or  pomace  fly,  is  a  valuable  laboratory  insect  for 
studies  in  genetics 

fruit  sugar,  see  FRUCTOSE 

Frundsberg,  Oeorg  von  (gfi/6rk  fun  frdtjnts'bclrk), 
1473-1527,  Gorman  commander  in  tho  service  of 
Emperors  Maximilian  I  and  CHARLES  V  He  was 
the  principal  organizei  and  commander  of  the 
lansquenets  [Ger  Larulskncchte},  a  mercenary  army 
In  the  ITALIAN  WARS,  t  ruiidsberg  contributed  to 
the  victories  of  La  Bicocca  (1522)  and  Pavia  (1525) 
over  the  French  He  then  helped  to  end  the 
Peasants'  War  in  Germany ,  but  in  1527  returned  to 
Italy  to  force  Pope  CLKMENT  VII  out  of  the  League 
of  Cognac  While  trying  to  pacify  a  mutiny  caused 
by  the  announcement  of  a  truce  (the  troops'  pay 
was  in  arrear),  Frundsberg  was  struck  by  apoplexy 
The  troops  continued  their  march  on  Rome  undet 
Chailes  de  BOURBON  and  subjected  the  city  to  a 
thorough  sack 

Frunze,  Mikhail  Vasilyevich  (mekhuyel'  vtbe'lyu- 
vfch  frSBn'ze),  1885-1925,  Russian  general.  A 
revolutionist,  he  was  exiled  (1914)  to  Siberia,  but 
returned  to  take  part  in  tho  October  Revolution  of 
1917  He  commanded  in  the  campaigns  by  which 
the  Soviets  recovered  Russian  Turkistan  from  A 
V.  Koichak  and  the  Cnmea  from  P  N  Wrangel. 
As  people's  commissar  for  the  army  and  navy 
(1924-25)  he  reorganized  the  armed  forces.  The 
principal  Soviet  military  academy  is  named  for 

Frunze  (froon'sS),  city  (1926  pop.  36,610, 1939  pop. 
92,659,  1948  estimated  pop  ,  140,000),  capital  of 
Frunze  oblast  and  the  Kirghiz  SSR,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Turksib  RR  The  center  of  a  fertile,  irrigated, 
agricultural  area,  it  processes  meal,  flour,  tobacco, 
leather,  and  wool  and  manufactures  agricultural 
machinery  There  are  several  colleges,  museums, 
and  theatei  s  Founded  in  1873  as  a  Russian  fortress 
and  formerly  called  Pishpek,  it  was  renamed  in 
1925  for  N.  V.  Fmnze,  who  was  born  here.  Until 
1924,  when  it  was  reached  by  the  Turksib  RR,  it 
was  a  small  trading  town 

Fry,  Sir  Edward,  1827-1918,  English  lawyer.  In 
1877  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  nigh  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  he  served  (1883-92)  as  judge  of  the  court 
of  appeal  Later  he  arbitrated  several  important 
international  disputes  Fry  wrote  Specific  Per- 
formance of  Contracts  (1858).  See  memoir  by  Agnes 
Fry  (1921) 

Pry,  Elizabeth  (Gurney),  1780-1845,  English  prison 
reformer  and  philanthropist  A  deeply  religious 
Quaker,  she  led  religious  services.  From  1813  she 
worked  untiringly  for  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tions of  women  in  Newgate  prison,  advocating 
separation  of  the  sexes,  employment,  and  religious 
training  The  success  of  her  methods  at  Newgate 
impressed  the  government  and  were  tried  in  other 
prisons.  For  several  years  she  traveled  in  Europe, 
visiting  penal  institutions.  Her  other  philanthro- 
pies included  the  founding  of  soup  kitchens  in 
London  See  her  memoirs  (ed.  by  her  daughters, 
1847) ;  biography  by  J.  P.  Whitney  (new  ed.,  1945) 
Fry,  Roger  Elliott,  1866-1934,  English  curt  ontic  and 
painter,  grad,  Cambridge.  Be  was  instrumental  in 


Cross  ref«r«ae«s  arc  fndic*ted  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tt*  key  to  •mmadatkw  facts  *«•  1. 


introducing  Cesanne  and  tho  postunpressionuts  to 
England  From  1905  to  1910  he  was  curator  of 
paintings  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  A  collec- 
tion, Last  Lecture*,  appeared  posthumously  (1939) 
8««  biography  by  Virginia  Woolf  (1940) 
Fry,  Sherry  Ednundson,  1879-,  American  sculptor, 
b  Creston,  Iowa,  studied  in  Chicago  and  Paris  and 
at  the  American  Academy  in  Homo  His  work, 
which  is  found  in  many  American  cities,  includes 
Modesty  (Metropolitan  Mas ) ,  decorative  sculp- 
tures of  the  pediments  for  the  Henry  C  Friok 
house,  New  Vork,  and  for  the  Clark  Mausoleum, 
Los  Angeles,  and  tho  *ta.tue]Mahaaka,  Indian  Chief 
(Oskaioosa,  Iowa)  and  one  of  Ira  Allen  (Umv  of 
Vermont) 

Pryeburg  (frl'burg),  town  (pop  1,726),  SW  Maine, 
on  tho  Saco  neai  the  N  H  line,  settled  1762,  me 
1777  It  is  a  resort  in  a  beautiful  region  Wood 
products  are  made  Heroin  1725  Indians  brought  to 
a  disastrous  end  Lovewell's  expedition  against  them 
Robert  E  Peary  lived  in  Fryeburg  as  a  boy  and 
surveyed  in  the  area 
Fryth,  John  see  FRITH,  JOHN 

Fuad  I  (Ahmed  Fuad  Pasha  (fflMd'),  1868-1936, 
first  king  of  modern  Egypt,  son  of  the  deposed 
khedive,  Ismail  Pasha  1'uad  was  educated  in 
Europe  In  1890  he  returned  to  Eg>pt  and  was 
concerned  with  military  and  (ultural  affairs, 
founding  (1906)  the  Umv  of  Cairo  Fuad's 
brother  Hussom  Kamil  Hue<eodod  (1914)  the  de- 
posed khedive  Abbas  Hilmi  The  succession  went 
to  Fuad  on  Hussein's  death  (1917).  Fuad  a<  quired 
tho  title  king  in  1922,  although  the  hnal  dissolu- 
tion of  the  British  dominion  in  Egypt  wag  delayed 
until  1923  Fuad's  difficulties  with  the  WAFD  party 
led  him,  in  1928,  to  abrogate  tho  constitution  of 
1923  and  sub&titute  a  new  constitution  providing 
for  a  parliament  with  advisory  powers  oniv  Great 
agitation  compelled  him,  in  1935,  to  restore  tho 
earlier  constitution  On  his  death  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Farouk  I 

Fuchs,  Leonhard  (la'onhart  fcxiks'),  1501-66,  Ger- 
mun  physician  and  lx>tamst  His  compendium  of 
medicinal  and  edible  plants,  l)e  histona  stirpium 
(1542),  based  in  part  on  Diosc  orides'  herbal,  was 
long  a  atandaid  work  He  was  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  the  Umv  of  Tubingen  from  1535  The 
genus  Fuchsia  is  named  for  him 

fuchsia  (fQ'shu,  fookWu)  [lor  Leonaid  FUCHSJ,  any 
plant  of  the  genus  Fuchsia,  mostly  tropical  \meri- 
can  shrubs,  cultivated  el»e\vhero  aw  pot  or  summer 
bedding  plants  and  also  outdoors  in  mild  climates, 
they  arc  occasionally  used  as  hedges  The  pendu- 
lous floweis  are  usually  of  various  shades  of  red, 
sometimes  with  purple  Most  common  fuchsias  are 
hybrids  Some  species  luue  edible  berries  and  some 
yield  a  dye  The  Ameiican  Fuchsia  Society  en- 
courages the  cultivation  of  the  plant 

fuchsine  (fdbk'sTn)  or  magenta  (mujoVtu),  bright 
red  dyostuff  consisting  oi  tho  mixed  hydrochlorides 
or  acetates  of  rosamlme  and  paimosanilme  It  is 
composed  of  small  crystals  possessing  a  brilliant 
green  sheen,  which  when  dissolved  produce  a  red 
solution,  this  dyes  animal  fibers  duectly  and  vege- 
table fibeis  after  mordanting  The  solution  is  used 
as  a  stain  in  biology 

Fuego,  Tierra  del  •  see  TU.KHA  DKL  FUKOO 

fuel,  material  which  can  bo  buined  m  the  presence  of 
air  to  produce  heat  for  .industrial,  locomotive,  and 
domestic  purposes  Various  forms  of  fuel  are  used, 
but  the  chemical  principle  involved  in  their  COM- 
BUSTION is  essentially  the  same  The  reaction  is 
one  of  rapid  oxidation  involving  the  union  of  both 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  (the  important  constitu- 
ents of  fuels)  with  oxvgen  and  one  in  which  heat 
energy  is  liberated  (an  exothermic  reaction)  The 
more  common  solid  fuels  are  coal,  coke,  charcoal, 
peat,  wood,  and  briquettes  Of  the  gaseous  fuels, 
coal  gas,  natural  gas,  producer  gas,  and  water  gas 
are  especially  important  Others  are  acetylene,  air 
gas  (a  mixture  of  air  and  certain  volatile  hydro- 
carbons, of  varying  composition,  used  also  as  an 
illummant),  blast  furnace  gas  (essentially  carbon 
monoxide),  carbon  monoxide,  oil  gas  (from  petro- 
leum), and  hydrogen  The  liquid  fuels  include 
PETROLEUM  (the  crude  oil)  and  the  products  ob- 
tained from  it,  e  g  ,  petroleum  ether,  gasoline,  kero- 
sene, and  the  fuel  oil  (the  residual  fraction)  used 
commonly  m  Diesel  engines,  and  alcohol  Fuels 
are  valued  according  to  the  amount  of  heat,  in 
calories  or  B  T  U  ,  which  a  unit  weight  can  pro- 
duce The  storage  and  handling  of  fuel  is  in  itself 
an  important  industry  See  J  B  S  Brame  and  J 
Q  King,  Fuel  Solid,  Lwuvd,  Gateov*  (4th  ed  , 
1936) ,  A  R  Carr  and  C  W  Selheimer.  Fuels  and 
Their  Utilisation  (1940),  Kalman  Sterner,  Fuels 
and  Fuel  Burnert  (1947) 

Fuente  Obejun*  or  Fuenteovejnnt  (both  fwan'ta 
6vahc5o'na),  town  (pop  5,688),  C6rdoba  prov ,  S 
Spain,  m  Andalusia  In  1430  it  was  given  to  the 
Knights  of  Calatrava  The  revolt  of  the  people 
against  a  tyrannical  governor  is  pictured  m  a  play 
by  Lope  de  Vega  The  palace  of  the  Knights  of 
Calatrava,  formerly  a  Moorish  castle,  is  now  the 
parish  church  The  town  is  noted  for  its  honey 

Foenterrftbia  (fw&n'tftr-ra'bya),  city  (pop.  1,193), 
Guipuicoa  prov.,  N  Spain,  in  the  Basque  Provs , 
on  the  French  frontier  near  the  Gulf  of  Biscay. 
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Once  an  important  fortress,  it  was  repeatedly  be- 
sieged by  the  French,  notably  by  Conde  m  1638 
without  success  The  town  has  preserved  its  me- 
dieval character  and  its  medieval  fishermen's  guild. 
Fuentes  de  Ofloro  (fwan'tas  da  onyfl'ro),  village, 
Salamanca  prov  ,  W  Spam,  m  Leon,  near  the  Portu- 
guese bordei  It  was  the  scene  of  two  bloody  en- 
gagements between  the  British  under  Wellington 
and  the  French  under  Massena  (May  3  and  5, 
1811)  in  the  Peninsular  War  The  French  were 
compelled  to  rotue 

Fuertes,  Louis  Agassiz  (fueVtes),  1874-1027,  Ameri- 
can artist  and  naturalist,  b  Ithaca,  N  Y  ,  grad 
Cornell  Umv  ,  1897  His  paintings  of  birds  appear 
in  most  of  the  leading  American  ornithological 
works  published  m  the  latter  half  of  his  lifetime  He 
is  also  known  for  his  murals  and  for  his  habitat 
groups  at  the  Ameiican  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory With  W  H  Osgood  he  made  a  scientific  ex- 
pedition to  Ethiopia  (1926-27) ,  Artist  and  Natural- 
ist in  Ethiopia  (1936)  is  a  joint  account  Fuertes 
was  accidentally  kilted  a  few  months  after  his 
return 

Fuessh,  Tohann  Heinrlch  eee  FUBELI,  HENRY 
Fugger  ({fib  'gui ),  German  family  of  merchant  princes 
The  foundation  of  their  wealth  was  laid  by  Johann 
Fuggor,  allegedly  a  weaver,  who  moved  to  Augs- 
burg c  1'iSO  His  descendants  built  up  the  family 
fortune  by  trade  and  banking  With  Jacob  Fugger 
II  (1459  1525),  called  Jacob  the  Rich,  tho  house 
entoied  its  zenith  It  owned  extensive  real  estate, 
merchant  fleets,  and  palatial  establishments 
throughout  Europe  Jacob's  fortune  was  largely 
built  on  a  virtual  monopoly  m  the  mining  and 
trading  of  silver,  copper,  and  mercury  He  lent  im- 
mense sums  to  Emperor  Maximilian  I  and  secured 
the  election  (1519)  of  Charles  V  as  emperor  by 
bribing  the  electors  The  emperor  ennobled  tho 
family  and  gi  anted  them  sovereign  nghta  over  their 
lands,  including  that  of  coming  their  own  money 
Then  the  richest  family  in  Europe,  the  Fuggers 
were  generous  as  patrons  of  the  artH  and  learning 
and  as  philanthropists,  notably  at  Augsburg,  their 
residence  Under  Raimund  Fugger  (1489-1535) 
and  Anton  Fugger  (1493-1560)  the  house  reached 
the  limits  of  its  power  and  fortune  Its  decline 
paralleled  that  of  the  Hapsburgs,  whose  wars  the 
Fuggers  financed  Several  descendants  were  prom- 
inent but  except  for  some  real  estate,  little  is  left  of 
the  once  fabulous  wealth  See  Richard  Ehrenberg, 
Capital  and  Finance  in  the  Age  of  the  Kenaiasance 
(Eng  tr  ,  1928) ,  Jacob  Strieder,  Jacott  Fugger  the 
KicJi  (Eng  tr  ,  1931) 

fugitive  slave  laws,  m  U  S  history  the  Federal 
acts  of  1793  and  1850  providing  for  the  return  be- 
tween states  of  esc  aped  Negro  slaves  Similar  laws 
existing  in  both  North  and  South  in  colonial  da>  s 
applied  also  to  white  indentured  sen  ants  and  to 
Indian  slaves  As  slavery  was  abolished  in  the 
Northern  states  they  became  lax  m  enforcing  the 
1793  law,  to  tho  groat  irritation  of  the  South,  and 
as  abolitionist  sentiment  developed,  organized 
efforts  to  circumvent  the  law  took  form  in  the 
UNDKKGROUND  RAILROAD  Many  Northern  states 
also  passed  personal-liberty  laws  whu  h  allowed 
fugitives  a  jury  trial,  and  others  passed  laws  for- 
bidding state  officials  to  help  capture  alleged  fugi- 
tive slaves  or  to  lodge  them  m  state  jails  As  a 
concession  to  the  South  a  second  and  more  rigorous 
fugitive  slave  law  was  passed  as  part  of  the  COM- 
PROMISE of  1850  By  it  "all  good  citizens"  were 
"commanded  to  aid  and  assist  (I-ederal  marshals 
and  their  deputies)  in  the  prompt  and  efficient 
execution  of  this  law,"  and  heavy  penalties  were 
imposed  upon  anyone  who  assisted  Negroes  to 
escape  from  bondage  When  apprehended,  an 
alleged  fugitive  was  taken  before  a  Federal  court 
or  commissioner.  He  was  not  only  denied  a  jurv 
trial  but  his  testimony  was  not  admitted,  while 
the  statement  of  the  master  claim uig  ownership, 
even  though  absent,  was  taken  as  the  mam  evi- 
deric  e  The  law  was  so  weighted  against  the  fugi- 
tives that  many  Northerners,  formerly  unconc  ern- 
ed,  were  now  aroused  to  opposition  New  personal- 
liberty  laws  contradicting  the  legislation  of  1850 
(and  described,  with  some  justice,  by  Southerners 
as  equivalent  to  South  Carolina's  notorious  ordi- 
nance of  nulhfic  at  ion)  were  passed  in  most  of  the 
Northern  states  Abolitionists  fearlessly  defied  the 
I860  act,  often  mobbing  Federal  officials  in  at- 
tempts to  rescue  fugitives  In  Boston,  for  instance, 
the  "good  citizens,"  including  some  of  the  foremost 
Brahmaus,  stormed  the  Federal  courthouse,  but 
failed  to  free  the  escaped  Virginia  slave  Anthony 
Burns,  however,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  have 
1.100  soldiers  guard  him  when  he  was  marched 
aboard  ship  for  his  return  to  bondage  In  Lan- 
caster co  ,  Pa  ,  a  not  broke  out  when  a  Lederal 
official  ordered  Quaker  bystanders  to  help  catch  a 
runaway,  the  Quakers  were  prosecuted,  but  not 
convicted  Other  notable  fugitive  slave  c  ases  arose 
in  Northern  courts,  and  the  trials  further  stirred 
up  public  opinion  both  North  and  South  The 
whole  dispute  probably  served  not  less  than  the 
question  of  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  terri- 
tories to  sot  the  two  sections  at  each  other's 
throats.  The  actions  of  Northern  states  in  nulli- 
fying the  fugitive  slave  laws  or  rendering  "useless 
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any  attempt  to  execute  them"  were  cited  (Dec. 
24,  1860)  by  South  Carolina  as  one  <-ause  for 
secession  Both  acts  were  finally  repealed  by  Con- 
gress on  June  28,  1864  See  M  G  McDougall, 
Fugitive  Slave*,  1619-1865  (1891) 
fugue  (fOg)  [Fr  ,  from  Ital  .••flight],  in  music,  a 
polyphonic  composition  in  which  imitation  is  a 
basic  principle  Fugues  are  in  several  voices,  usually 
three  or  four,  each  part  being  called  a  voice  whether 
the  fugue  is  vocal  or  instrumental  A  melody  called 
the  subject  makes  its  entry  in  each  voice  succes- 
sively, alternating  between  the  tonic  and  dominant 
When  a  voice  has  utatod  the  subject,  it  often  follows 
with  a  coutitersubject  Passages  m  which  the  sub- 
ject appears  are  called  expositions,  others  are  called 
episodes  Expositions  other  than  the  opening  one 
often  modulate  The  various  devices  of  counter- 
point are  often,  though  not  necessarily,  employed 
The  fugue  was  created  in  the  17th  cent ,  mainly  in 
Germany  Composers  important  in  its  develop- 
ment are  Sweehnck,  Froberger,  and  Buxtehude 
The  peak  of  fugal  practice  is  reached  m  the  works 
of  J  S  Bach,  whose  last  work,  The  Art  of  the 
Fugue  (1749),  treats  a  single  fugue-subject  in  16 
fugues  and  4  canons  Practically  all  the  devices 
known  to  fugal  writing  are  employed  therein  with 
groat  artistry  Mozart  and  Beethoven  adapted 
fugal  writing  to  classical  style,  but  few  fugues  were 
composed  thereafter  until  the  20th  cent  ,  which  has 
seen  revived  interest  in  fugal  stylo  See  Ebenezer 
Prout,  Fugal  Analysis  (1892),  C  M  Kitson,  The 
Element*  of  Fugal  Construction  (1929),  M  F  Bu- 
kof»er.  Music  in  the  Baroque  Era  (1947) 
FUhrich,  Joseph  von  (y&'zef  f  (in  fu'rlkh),  1800-1876, 
Austrian  painter,  designer,  and  engraver,  studied 
at  Prague  Academy  and  in  1826  joined  the  German 
NaznreneH  in  Home  Moat  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
Prague  and  in  Vienna,  where  he  was  a  professor  in 
the  Academy  HIM  paintings  are  usually  of  biblical 
subjects  in  landscape  settings  They  include  fres- 
coes in  tho  churches  of  St  John  of  Nepomuk  and 
Altlerchonfcld,  Vienna,  and  Mary'it  Journey  over 
the  Mountain  (Vienna)  He  achieved  greater  suc- 
cess with  his  designs  for  woodcuts  and  steel  en- 
gravings, such  as  the  series  for  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the  Psalter  and  the  etchings 
for  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Triumph  of  Christ 
Fujiyama,  Fuji-yama  (both  foo"j6ya'ma,  fdojfl'- 
yaim).  Mount  Fuji,  or  Fuji-san  (foo'je-sS/),  peak, 
12,389  ft  high,  sacred  and  celebrated  mountain  of 
central  Honshu,  Japan  It  is  the  highest  elevation 
of  tho  island  and  a  volcano  dormant  since  1707 
Its  symmetrical  cone  rises  WSW  of  Tokyo  to  a 
crater  c  2,000  ft  in  diamctci  Fujiyama  is  a  famil- 
iar subject  of  Japanese  artists  The  peak  is  the 
central  feature  of  Fuji-Hakone  National  Park 
Fukien  (fod'kyon'),  Mandarin  Fu-chien,  province 
(46,376  sq  mi  ,  pop  1 1,053,860) ,  on  the  south  coast 
of  China,  on  the  China  Sea  The  capital  n  Foo- 
chow  The  climate  is  warm  and  very  moist,  the 
terrain  mostly  hilly  or  mountainous.  Of  the  ports 
on  the  heavily  indented  coast,  AMOY,  the  only  one 
which  can  accommodate  large  vessels,  handles  most 
of  the  foreign  trade,  although  there  is  a  little  at 
FOOCHOW  Fishing  boats  use  the  many  small  har- 
bors About  a  tenth  of  the  land  is  arable,  chiefly 
very  fertile  delta  Not  enough  rice  i«  grown  for  the 
population's  needs  Tropical  vegetables  are  culti- 
vated, and  sweet  potatoes  are  a  staple  of  the  poor 
On  the  hills  tea  is  grown,  but  the  former  great  tea 
market  has  been  largely  lost  to  India  and  Japan 
Despite  poor  conservation  practices,  the  extensive 
forests  on  the  mountains  provide  a  considerable 
lumber  industry,  chiefly  fir  and  pine  Fukien  was  a 
major  copper-mining  area  during  the  T'ang  dy- 
nasty, but  now  its  mineral  resources  are  scarcely 
exploited  Excellent  pottery  is  made  from  local 
clay  Manv  rivers,  navigable  only  by  small  boat*, 
rise  in  the  mountains  The  Mm-kiang,  the  most 
important,  runs  west,  emptying  below  Foochow 
Chinese  painters  have  often  depicted  its  gorges  and 
the  surrounding  hills  Because  so  many  places  are 
isolated,  Fukien  has  perhaps  the  largest  number  of 
dialects  of  any  province  The  people  are  diverse 
Most  derive  from  local  Chinese  stocks,  but  many 
are  descendants  of  ancient  Hakka  migrants  from 
northern  provinces  or  of  non-Chinese  aborigines. 
Lack  of  economic  opportunity  has  led  several  mil- 
lion Fukiene.se  to  emigrate  abroad  The  money 
they  send  home  provides  much  of  the  province's 
wealth 

Fukui  (fo&koo'e),  city  (1940  pop  94,595.  1947  pop. 
77,320) ,  capital  of  Fukui  prefecture,  contra!  Hon- 
shu, Japan  It  is  a  major  textile  center ,  silk  making 
has  been  carried  on  here  for  many  centuries,  and 
today  rayon  is  also  made  Bombed  (1945)  m  the 
Second  World  War,  the  city  was  the  scene  in  1948 
of  a  disastrous  eaith quake  Fukui  prefecture  has 
extensive  raw-silk,  poultry,  and  fishing  industries 
Its  chief  port  is  Tsutugu 

Fukuoka  (fdokod'6ka),  city  (1947  pop.  328,548), 
capital  of  Fukuoka  prefecture  N  Kyushu,  Japan,  a 
port  on  Hakata  Bay  It  is  a  textile  and  paper-prod* 
ucts  center  and  the  seat  of  the  Kyushu  Imperial 
Umv  The  ancient  port  area,  H-ikata,  was  early 
one  of  the  chief  ports  of  Japan  The  Mongols  sought 
to  take  it  in  1274  and  1281  Fukuoka  prefecture 
embraces  the  important  industrial  centers  of  Ko- 
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kura,  MOJI,  Wakamatsu,  Yawata,  Kururae,  and     and  had  an  influence  on  later  writers,  these  novels 
Omuta     Chikuho,  the  largest  coal  field  of  Japan,     include  The  Cltff-Dwellera  (1893),   With  the  Pro- 


86,763), 
"  ipan. 


lies  in  the  prefecture 
Fukushima  (ftfokoo'shUna).  city  (1947  pop  86,7 

capital  of  Fukushima  prefecture,  N  Honshu,  Ja] 

It  is  a  silk-textile  center 
Fulam  (foola'no),  people  of  NW  Africa,  numbering 

some  2,000,000,  chiefly  in  N  Nigeria     They  are  of 

Hamitic  stock  and  mainlv   Moslem  in  religion,  and 


ceanon  (1895),  and  On  the  Stcnra  (1918)  Ho 
many  short  stories  and  essays,  editorials  (1910-14) 
for  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  and  book  reviews 
for  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  Fiom  the  founding 
of  the  magazine  Poetry  in  1912  until  his  death,  he 
was  one  of  its  important  advisers  See  study  by 
C  M  Grifhn  (15)39) 


they  appear  to  have  migrated  from  the  Sahara  to    Fuller,  John  Frederick  Charles,  1878-,  English  sol- 


the  Niger  river  region  In  the  oiirh  19th  rent 
groups  of  Fulam  conquered  some  of  the  Hansa 
states  of  Nigeria  setting  up  emirates  in  their 
place  British  military  expeditions  were  needed 
m  the  late  19th  cent  to  subjugate  them  A  small 
percentage  of  the  l-ulani  are  seimnomadie  cattle 
herders,  the  majority  aie  settled  farmers  or  oity 
dwellers 

Fulda,  Ludwig  (loot'vlkh  fool'da),  1862-1939,  Ger- 
man dramatist  arid  poet  A  skillful  translator  of 
Ibsen,  Mohere,  Shakspere's  sonnets,  and  the  Span- 
ish dramatists,  he  was  a  resourceful  playwright 
His  works  for  the  stage  include  flv  Ountlves  (1880, 
Eng  tr  ,  1907),  The  Lost  Paradite  (1890,  Eng  tr  , 
1897),  Der  Talisman  (1893),  one  of  the  outstanding 
successes  of  its  period,  and  The  Pirate  (1911),  which 
was  fteoly  adapted  by  S  N  Behrman  m  1942 

Fulda  (fool'da),  city  (pop  37,190),  Hes&e,  VV  Ger- 
many, in  former  Hesse-Nassau,  on  the  Fulda  river 
It  grew  from  the  Benedictine  abbey  founded  in  744 
by  St  BONIFACE  From  this  abbey,  long  a  cultural 
center,  Christianity  spread  through  central  Ger- 
many The  abbots  of  Fulda  ruled  the  town  and  the 
surrounding  arpa  as  princes  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  and  m  1752  they  were  raised  to  the  lank  of 
prince-bishops  Soculauzed  in  1802,  Fulda  passed 
(1815)  to  Electoral  Hesse  (after  1866  part  of  the 
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;her  He  saw  active  service  in  the  South  African 
War  and  in  the  First  World  War  He  rec  ognized 
the  importance  of  mechanized  warfare,  and  as 
general  staff  officer  of  the  tank  corps  he  planned 
the  stunning  tank  attack  at  Cambrai  His  ideas, 
expressed  in  Tanks  in  the  Great  War  (1920),  On 
Future  Warfare  (1928),  and  other  works,  had  a 

S-eat  offei  t  on  military  thinking  on  the  Continent 
is  military  analysis  was  much  broader  than 
championing  armored  warfare,  and  he  established 
himself  as  one  of  the  leading  military  commen- 
tators of  the  dav  He  retued  m  1930  hut  was  active 
as  an  analyst  m  the  Setond  World  War  Among 
his  other  works  arc  Foundations  of  the  Science  of 
War  (1926),  The  Generalship  of  Ulysses  S  Grant 
(1929),  The  Di  agon's  Teeth  (1932).  War  and 
Western  Civilization  (1932),  and  The  Second  World 
War  (1948) 

Fuller,  Loie,  1862-1928,  American  dancer,  b  Fullers- 
burg  (now  part  of  Hmsdale),  111  She  touiod  with 
stock  companies  and  in  1891  appealed  in  New 
York  as  a  dancer  She  gamed  fame  for  her  "Ser- 
pentine Dance,"  b\  which,  with  the  use  of  volu- 
minous draperies  and  coloied  lights,  she  achieved 
new  effects  in  dancing  In  latei  years  she  conducted 
a  school  of  dancing  in  Paris  She  wrote  Fifteen 


,-...,..  .  Ytars  of  a  Damer'i  Life  (191,$) 

Prussian  prov  of  Hesse- Nassau)    Still  an  episcopal   Fuller,  Margaret  (Sarah  Margaiet  Fullei),  1810-50, 


see,  Fulda  is  the  meeting  place  of  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Germany  and  has 
a  theological  seminary  Many  of  its  historic 
buildings  wore  damaged  in  the  Serond  World  War, 
but  have  since  then  boon  restored  These  include 
notably  the  baroque  cathedral,  in  the  crypt  of 
which  St  Boniface  is  buried,  the  Church  of  St 
Michael  (9th  cent  ),  in  Carohngian  style,  two  10th- 
century  churches,  and  the  baroque  chateau  Fulda 
has  textile  and  chemical  industries  and  is  an  agri- 
cultural market  center  _ 

Fulgens  and  Lucrece  (ful'junz,  lookreV),  play  by 
Henry  Medwall,  probably  produced  in  1497  It 
was  the  first  English  play  to  have  a  secular  and  ro- 
mantic theme  See  edition  by  F  S  Boas  and  A  W 
Reed  (1926) 

Fulham  (fool'um),  metropolitan  borough  (1931  pop 
160,928,  1948  estimated  pop  123,300)  of  SW  Lon- 
don, England,  N  of  the  Thames  and  opposite  Put- 
nev  A  palace  of  the  bishops  of  London  and  the 
tombs  of  vuiious  bishops  aro  in  Fulham 

Fulk  (fiilk),  1092-1143,  king  of  Jerusalem  (1131- 
43),  count  of  Anjou  (1109-29),  groat-gi  andson  of 
Fulk  Neira  He  made  his  first  journey  to  the  Holy 
Land  in  1120  He  returned  there  in  1129,  making 
his  son,  GKOFFUBY  IV  (Geoffrey  Plantagenet), 
count  of  Anjou  Having  married  Mohsonde,  daugh- 
ter of  King  Baldwin  II  of  Jerusalem,  ho  succeeded 
his  father-in-law  in  1131  Fulk's  reign  was  dis- 
turbed by  dissensions  among  the  Latin  princes  and 
by  raids  of  the  Tuiks,  whose  pmoner  he  was  for  A 
short  time  in  1137  He  was  succeeded  as  king  of 
Jerusalem  by  his  son,  Baldwin  III 

Fulk  Nerra  (nera').  972-1040,  count  of  ANJOU  (987- 
1040)  Continuously  at  war  with  1m  neighbors 
(Brittany,  Blois,  Tourmne),  ho  vastly  increased  his 
territories,  notably  by  sei/ang  Saumur  He  built 
numerous  castles  on  his  borders  and  was  the  founder 
of  Angevin  greatness  Fulk  Nona  went  on  several 
pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land 

Fulk  of  Neuilly,  Fr  Foulques  de  NeuMy  (foolk'  du 
nuy5').  d  1201,  French  preacher  His  sermons  and 


Ameiican  writer  and  Joctuier,  b  Cambndgeport 
(now  part  of  Cambiidgo),  Mass  ,  daughter  of  Tim- 
othy Fuller,  lawyer  Although  her  works  are  little 


read  now,  she  was  one  of  the  most  influential  per- 
sonalities of  hei  day  in  American  literal y  circles 
She  was  a  precocious  child  and  was  foiced  by  hei 
father  through  au  education  which  impaued  hot 
health  but  gave  her  a  broad  knowledge  of  European 
literature  Hoi  first  published  work  was  Conversa- 
tions with  Goethe  (1839),  a  translation  of  Ecker- 
mann's  \voik,  it  was  followed  in  1S42  by  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Gunderode-Armm  coiiospondence  A 
stimulating  talker,  she  established  in  Boston  ladies' 
conversation  classes  on  social  and  liteiary  topics 
From  these  discussions  grow  her  statement  of  the 
feminist  position,  Woman  in  the  Ninetienth  Century 
(1845)  iShe  was  one  of  the  transcendentalists  and 
edited  then  journal,  the  Dial,  for  its  hrbt  two  years 
Although  she  has  boon  erroneously  identified  as 
Zenobia  in  Hawthorne's  Bhthedatt,  Komancf,  sho 
was  never  in  sympathy  with  the  Biook  Farm  ex- 
periment upon  which  tho  book  is  based  More 
recognizable  is  Lowell's  cai  icatui  e  of  her  us  Miranda 
m  the  Fable  for  Critic*  Horace  Groeley,  attracted 
by  her  writings,  including  hummer  on  the  Lakes  in 
1843  (1844),  called  hor  to  New  York  as  literary 
critic  of  the  New  \ork  Tribune,  from  which  wore 
repubhshed  her  Paper*  on  Literature  and  \  rt  ( 1846) 
In  1847  Margaret  went  to  Rome,  where  she  married 
the  Marchese  Ossob,  a  followei  of  Mazzini,  and 
with  him  took  part  in  the  i evolution  of  1848-49 
In  1850,  while  leturmng  to  tho  United  States,  she 
was  drowned  with  her  husband  and  infant  son  when 
the  vessel  was  wiecked  off  Fne  Island  Hoi  works 
weie  repubhshed  incompletely  by  her  brothei, 
Arthur  Fullei,  and  her  love  lettein  weie  edited  by 
Julia  Ward  Howe  See  her  memoirs  (ed  by  R  W 
Emerson,  W  H  Channmg,  and  J  F  Clarke,  1852) 
and  The  Writings  of  Margaret  Fuller  (selected  and 
ed  by  Mason  Wane,  1941),  biogiaphies  by  Julia 
Ward  Howe  (1883),  T  W  Higgmson  (1884),  Mason 
Wade  (1940),  and  Madeline  B  Stem  (1942) 


alleged  miracles  gave  him  a  wide  populai  following  Fuller,  Melville  Weston,  1833-1910,  Chief  Justice 
in  N  France,  and  in  1199  Pope  Innocent  III  ap-  of  the  US  Supreme  Court  (1888-1910),  b  Au- 
gusta, Mamo,  grad  Bowdom  College,  1853  He 
studied  at  Harvard  Law  School,  and  after  1856  he 
became  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Chicago  and  ac- 
quired a  notional  reputation  in  Domex  ratic  politics 
He  was  appointed  to  the  Supremo  Court  bench  by 
President  Cleveland  In  his  opinions  he  leaned  to- 
ward strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  Jus- 
tice Fuller  also  served  as  a  commissioner  to  help 
settle  the  Venezuela  Boundary  Dispute  and  was  a 
member  (1900-1910)  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  (the  Hague  Tribunal)  See  biography 
by  Willard  L  King  (1950) 

Fuller,  Thomas,  1608-61,  English  clergyman  and 
writer  He  WHS  an  able  preac  hor  and  was  noted  as 
a  wit  A  moderate  Anglican,  he  adhered  to  the  roy- 
alist cause  during  the  civil  war  and  was  appointed 
a  royal  chaplain  after  tho  Restoration  He  is 
best  remembered  for  his  posthumously  published 
Worthies  of  England  (1662),  an  invaluable  store 
of  antiquarian  information  His  other  worts  in- 
clude a  History  of  the  Holy  Warre  (1643),  The  Holy 
State  and  the  Profane  State  (1642),  and  The  Church 
History  of  Britain  (1655)  See  biographies  by  John 
Bailey  (1874)  and  Dean  Lyman  (1935) 


pointed  him  to  preach  a  new  crusade  (the  Fourth 
Crusade-)  Tremendous  crowds  hoard  him,  but  he 
lost  his  following  when  the  suspicion  spread  that 
he  had  misused  some  funds  ho  had  collected 

Fuller.  George,  1822-84,  American  portrait,  figure, 
and  landscape  painter,  b  Deerfield,  Mass  ,  pupil 
of  Henry  K  Brown  at  Albany  He  first  practiced 
portraiture  in  Boston  and  later  in  New  York, 
where  he  became  (1857)  a  membet  of  the  National 
Academy  Success  came  in  the  lust  decade  of  his 
life,  when  the  originality  of  treatment,  richness  of 
tone,  and  pictorial  qualities  of  his  later  works 
awakened  widespread  interest  Among  tuller's 
best  canvases  are  Nydw,  And  She  Was  a  Witch,  The 
Quadroon,  and  Head  of  a  Boy  (M  ctropohtan  M  us  ) , 
Winifred  Dysart  (Worcestei,  Mass,  Ait  Mus), 
Turkey  Pasture,  Kentucky,  Romany  Girl,  and 
Arelhusa  (Mus  of  Fine  Alts,  Boston) 

Fuller,  Henry  Blake,  1857-1929,  American  novelist 
and  man  of  letters,  b  Chicago  Avowedly  influ- 
enced by  W  D  Howells  and  Henry  James,  he 
divided  hi s  interest  between  European  and  Chicago 
scenes  Among  his  romantic  novels  laid  in  Europe 
are  The  Chevalier  of  Penaiert-Vant  (1890)  and  The 


Chatelaine  of  La  Tnrnte  (1892)    'His  novels  of   fuller's  earth,  miner  J  substance  chafacteuzed  by 
Chicago  life  are  early  examples  of  American  realism     the  property  of  absorbing  basic  colors  and  removing 


them  from  oils  It  is  composed  mainly  of  alumina, 
silica,  iron  oxides,  lime,  magnesia,  and  water,  m 
extremely  variable  proportions,  and  is  generally 
classified  as  a  sedimentary  CLAY  In  color  it  may  bo 
whitish,  buff,  brown,  green,  olive,  or  blue  It  is 
semiplastic  or  non plastic  and  may  or  may  not  disin- 
tegrate easily  in  water  It  was  originally  used  in 
the  fulling  of  wool,  but  is  now  used  chiefly  in  bleach- 
ing and  clarifying  petroleum  and  socondanly  m  re- 
fining edible  oils  It  is  also  put  to  a  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous uses  Fuller's  earth  is  mined  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  Geoigia  and  Floiula 
being  leading  producers,  and  in  England  near  Rei- 
gate  and  Nutfield  and  near  Bath  Before  it  can  bo 
used  it  has  to  bo  crushed  and  dried 

Fullerton,  Lady  Georgiana  Charlotte,  1812  -85,  Eng- 
lish novelist  and  plulanthiopist  Her  novels,  writ- 
ten from  the  point  of  view  of  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic,  include  Ellen  Middleton  (1844),  GrantUy 
Manor  (1847),  Lady-Bird  (1852),  and  Too  Strange 
Not  to  Be  True  (1864)  She  also  translated  novels 
fiom  the  French  and  wrote  several  biographies  See 
A  S  Dnscoll,  Literary  Convent  Women  (1928) 

Fullerton  1  City  (pop  10,442),  S  Calif ,  SE  of  Los 
Angeles,  me  1904  It  is  tho  industrial  and  process- 
ing center  of  a  region  producing  citrus  fiuits,  vege- 
tables, wulnuts,  and  petroleum  A  coeducational 
junioi  college  is  bore  2  City  (pop  1,707),  co  seat 
of  Nance  co  ,  E  central  Nebi  ,  on  the  Loup  river  m 
a  prairie  region  W  of  Columbus,  platted  1878 
Dairy  products  arc  made  hoio 

fulminate  (ful'mmat),  any  salt  of  fulmmic  acid,  but 
most  commonly  the  name  is  used  to  indicate  ful- 
minate of  rneicuiy,  a  highly  explosive  crystalline 
compound  of  meicuiy,  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen Mixed  with  potassium  chlorate,  it  is  used  as  a 
detonator  (approximately  4  paits  meicuiv  fulmi- 
nate to  1  part  potassium  chlorate)  It  is  formed 
when  mercury  is  treated  with  nitric  acid  in  the 
presence  of  alcohol  The  fulminate  of  silver  is  even 
more  explosive 

Fulton,  Robert,  1765-1815,  Ameiican  inventoi,  en- 
gineer, and  painter,  b  not  far  from  LancMstei,  Fa 
He  was  a  man  remurkablo  for  his  wale  talents  and 
his  mechanical  genius  An  expei  t  gunsmith  bv  the 
time  of  the  Ameiuan  Revolution,  he  later  turned 
to  painting  landscapes  and  portraits  in  Philadel- 
phia from  1782  to  1 78d  In  England  and  France  he 
gained  some  notice  with  his  painting,  but  his 
eager  interest  wont  into  canal  engineering  and  into 
inventing  machinery  Ho  woiked  at  making  undei- 
wator  totpedoe*  and  submarines  as  well  as  othei 
mechanical  devices  In  1802  he  contrtrtod  to  build 
a  steamboat  foi  Robert  R  Livingston,  who  held  a 
monopoly  on  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Hudson 
He  built  the  vessel  tiding  an  English  engine,  and  in 
1807  the  Clermont  was  launched  with  considerable 
fanfare  A  number  of  men  had  built  steamboats 
before  Fulton  (see  STKAMSHIP),  including  John 
FITCH  and  William  SYMIM.ION,  but  to  the  populai 
American  mind  Fulton,  tho  maker  of  the  fust  one 
to  be  commercially  successful  in  Ameiican  waters, 
became  the  inventor  of  the  steamboat  The  Clir- 
mont  marked  an  epoch  in  American  history  Fulton 
also  designed  other  vessels,  among  thorn  a  steam 
waiship  heo  H  W  Dickinson,  Robert  Fulton 
(1913),  W  B  Parsons,  Robert  Fulton  and  the  Sul>- 
marim  (1922),  C  B  Lowo,  Quicksilver  Hob  (1946) 

Fulton.  1  City  (pop  2,585),  NW  III  ,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi opposite  C  Imton,  Iowa,  inr  1859  It  is  a 
trade  and  shipping  center  for  a  farm  area  2  City 
(pop  3,308),  SW  Kv  ,  SSW  of  Padueah  and  at 
the  Tenn  line,  settled  1860,  me  1874  A  lailroad 
center  in  a  farm  area,  the  nty  also  has  foocl- 
procesmng  plants,  a  cotton  gin,  and  garment  fac- 
tories SOUTH  I'  ULTON,  Tenn  ,  which  is  contiguous, 
has  its  own  city  government  but  no  post  office 

3  Town  (pop    1,154),  co    soat  of  Itawamba  co  , 
NE  Miss  ,  neat  the  Tombigboe  N  of  Columbus,  in 
a  farm  and  timber  aiea,  settled  1848,  me    1850 

4  City  (pop   K.297),  co  seat  of  Cullawav  co  ,  cen- 
tral Mo,  NE  of  Jefferson  City,  in  a  faim  area, 
founded  1825,  me    1859     Fircbiick  and  shoos  aie 
made  here      The  county    has  extensive  fire-day 
deposits    The  city  is  tho  soat  of  Westminster  Col- 
lege (Presbyterian,  for  men,  1851),  William  Woods 
College  (junior,  for  women),  and  state  institutions 
for  tho  deaf  and  the  insane   5  City  (pop    13,362), 
N  N  Y  ,  on  the  Oswego  river  and  the  Barge  Canal 
and  NW  of  Syracuse,  me   as  a  village  1835,  as  a 
city   1902     Candv,   paper  products,  and  woolen 
goods  ate  made  here 

Fulvia  (ful' van),  d  10  B  C  ,  Roman  woman  She  was 
wife,  in  turn,  of  P  Cu>mus,  Q  Scnbomus  Curio, 
and  (44  B  C  )  Marc  ANTONY,  to  whom  sho  remained 
completely  loyal  She  had  been  attacked  (in  tho 
Philippics)  by  Cicero,  whose  tongue  she  pierced 
with  a  needle  when  his  head  was  brought  to  Rome 
(43  B  C )  She  led  a  revolt  in  Antony's  interest 
against  Augustus,  was  defeated  at  Porusia  (40 
B  C  ),  and  died  at  Sicyon  See  E,  G  Sihler,  Cicero 
of  Arjnnum  (1914) 

fumigation  (fumuga'shun),  disinfection  by  means  of 
noxious  fumes  usually  derived  from  foimaldehydo 
or  sulphur  Such  a  procedure  was  formei  ly  thought 
essential  in  rooms  which  had  housed  persons  with 
communicable  diseases  Since  fresh  air,  sunlight, 
and  thorough  scrubbing  of  walls  and  the  contents 


Croat  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


of  the  room  have  been  proven  effective,  fumigation 
18  no  longer  a  common  practice 
fumitory  [Latin, -smoke  of  the  earth],  any  plant  of 
the  genus  Fumana,  Old  World  herbs  of  which  the 
common  fumitory  (Fumana  officinalu)  is  natural- 
ized m  North  America  It  resembles  the  squirrel 
corn,  to  which  it  is  related,  but  has  purplish  flowers 
tipped  with  red  The  leaves  were  long  considered 
to  have  pui  ifying  qualities  and  were  used  for  scurvy 
and  disorders  of  the  skin  and  eyes  and  for  other 
medicinal  purposes  A  related  plant  known  as 
climbing  fumitory,  Allegheny  vino,  or  mountain 
fringe  is  Adlumtafungosa,  a  native  North  American 
vine  sometimes  cultivated 

Funafuti  (foonafoo'te),  chief  atoll  (1  sq  mi  ,  pop. 
528)  of  the  ELLIOE  ISLANDS,  S  Pacific  There  are  30 
islets  on  a  reef  c  13  mi  long  The  island  was  dis- 
covered in  1819  by  Captain  Do  Peyster  and  was  in- 
cluded in  the  British  colony  of  Gilbert  and  Elhco 
Islands  in  1915  An  expedition  led  by  Sir  Edge- 
worth  David  arrived  hero  (1897)  and  proved  the 
Darwinian  theory  of  atoll  formation  In  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  the  island  was  o<  c  upied  m  1943  by 
U  S  forces,  and  naval  and  air  bases  were  estab- 
lished (1915) 

Funchal  (foonshal'),  city  (pop  54,0*3),  on  Madeira, 
a  port  on  the  south  c  oast  of  the  island  The  chang- 
ing beauty  of  the  surrounding  8(  enery  and  the  un- 
changing softness  of  the  climate  make  it  a  most 
attrac  tive  resort  There  is  a  15th-c  eritury  c  athedral 
function,  in  mathematics,  a  quantity  of  varying  nu- 
nioncal  value  (a  variable)  whoso  value  is  deter- 
mined by  the  value  of  one  or  more  other  such  quan- 
tities, known  as  independent  variables  For  ex- 
ample, the  distance  a  body  falls  is  a  function  of  the 
time  it  is  allowed  to  fall,  the  volume  of  an  expand- 
ing sphere  is  a  function  of  the  length  of  its  radius, 
x2  is  a  function  of  x 

fundamentalism,  religious  movement  arising  among 
conservative  members  of  various  Protestant  de- 
nominations caily  in  the  20th  cent  ,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  maintaining  traditional  interpretations  of 
the  Bible  and  of  what  they  believe  to  be  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  It  was 
the  outcome  of  a  long  existing  difference  of  belief 
as  to  the  possibility  of  reeonc  iling  the  findings  of 
s(  icnco  with  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  churches 
The  stand  of  the  liberals,  or  modernists,  in  the  mat- 
ter is  that  there  is  not  necessarily  any  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  But  in  1909  a  gioup  of  those  who 
felt  that  the  orthodox  truths  of  Christianity  were  in 
danger  organized  a  protest,  which  was  c  irculated  in 
a  12- volume  publication,  The  Fundamentals  (1910- 
12)  Five  points  of  doctrine  were  set  forth  as  fun- 
damental They  are  the  Virgin  bath,  the  physical 
resurrection  of  Christ,  the  inerrancy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  vicarious  atonement,  and  the  physical 
second  coming  of  Christ  Sepaiations  aiose  within 
denominations,  even  within  the  mdiyidual  congre- 
gation In  1923  the  bishops  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  issued  at  Dallas,  Texas,  a  pastoral  letter 
requiring  literal  acceptance  of  the  creeds  Particu- 
lar cases  arose  in  different  places  and  in  various 
denominations  Dr  Harry  I1  merson  Poschck  who, 
although  a  Baptist,  was  a  preacher  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  was  requested  to 
accept  the  requned  standards  of  doctrine  in  older 
to  continue  his  ministry  in  that  church  Instead,  he 
withdrew.  The  struggle  against  instruction  in  the 
schools  in  subjects  considered  a  threat  to  ortho- 
doxy was  climaxed  in  a  trial  in  Dayton,  Tenn 
Here,  in  1925,  William  Jennings  BRYAN,  a  funda- 
mentalist loader,  won  the  state's  case  against  J  T 
Scopes,  accused  of  teaching  evolution  in  the  public 
schools  Aggiessive  fundamentalism  yvas  particu- 
larly stiong  in  the  South  and  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts m  the  1920s  See  S  G  Cole,  The  History  o 
Fundamentalizm  (1931) 

Fundamental  Orders,  in  U  S  history,  the  basic  law 
of  Connecticut  colony  from  1039  to  Ifio2.  formally 
adopted  (Jan  14,  Io39)  by  repiesentatives  from 
the  towns  of  Hartford,  Wethersfield,  and  Windsor, 
meeting  at  Hartford  Thomas  Hooker,  John 
Haynes,  and  Roger  Ludlow  were  most  influential 
in  framing  the  document,  which  was  not  "the  first 
written  constitution  that  shaped  a  government," 
as  it  has  been  popularly  called  Nor  did  it  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  "commonwealth  democracy," 
another  misconception  fostered  by  19th-century 
historians  straining  hard  to  mark  the  foundations 
of  American  democracy  Its  provisions  for  voting 
(see  CONNECTICUT)  reveal  how  little  democratic 
it  really  was  This,  however,  is  no  reflection  on  the 
importance  or  soundness  of  the  document,  for 
political  democracy,  as  we  know  it  today,  was  vir- 
tually nonexistent  in  the  17th  cent  except  in  such 
rare  cases  as  the  colony  under  Roger  Williams 
Indeed  the  Puritans  regarded  unconfined  democ- 
racy as  an  aberration  of  man's  mind  To  them 
only  the  most  substantial,  respectable,  and  reliable 
Christians  were  considered  worthy  to  build  up  a 
community  essentially  religious  in  design  The 
Fundamental  Orders  consisted  of  a  preamble  and 
11  orders  or  laws  The  preamble  bound  the  in- 
habitants of  the  three  towns  to  be  governed  m  all 


things  by  tho  orders  that  followed,  and  these  were 
similar  to  the  statute  laws  of  other  New  England 
colonies,  differing  only  in  that  they  were  combined 
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together  in  a  brief,  clear,  compact  frame  of  govern* 
merit  (Ludlow,  a  lawyer,  is  thought  to  be  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  excellence  of  the  final  form) 
The  government  or  "combination,"  as  Hooker 
called  it,  confirmed  the  system  already  functioning 
m  the  three  towns  since  1636  and  closely  resembled 
the  Massachusetts  model  The  main  concern  of 
the  Fundamental  Orders  was  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  not  of  the  individual,  who  always  had 
to  give  way  if  the  needs  of  the  community  at  large 
so  required  it  Connec  tic  tit's  charter  of  1062  super- 
seded and  was  largely  based  on  the  Fundamental 
Orders  See  C  M  Andrews,  The,  Colonial  Period 
of  American  History,  Vol  II  (193b) 
Fundy,  Bay  of,  large  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  170 
mi  long  and  30  to  50  mi  wide,  between  New 
Brunswick  and  SW  Nova  Scotia  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  tide  or  BORE  which  in  its  upper  aims,  Chig- 
necto  Bay  and  the  Minas  Basin,  reacheb  40  to  50 
ft  m  height  At  low  tide  wide  flats  are  laid  bare 
and  the  long  estuaries  of  the  nvejs  are  drained 
Some  of  the  flats  have  been  diked  off  and  ate  vety 
feitile,  paiticulaily  on  Minas  Basin,  where  the  oarly 
Acadian  settlers  began  the  piacticoof  reclamation 
Tides  in  the  bay  are  strong  and  treacherous  An- 
napolis Royal  on  the  Nova  Scotia  side  of  the  bay  is 
the  oldest  settlement  in  Canada  St  John,  N  B  ,  is 
the  chief  poit  on  the  bay 

Fundy  National  Park,  79  5  sq  mi  ,  S  N  B  ,  on  the 
Bay  of  fundv,  between  the  upper  Salmon  and 
Goose  nveis  and  ENE  of  St  John,  est  1949  It 
has  high  bluffs  on  the  shore  line,  and  the  wooded 
interior  is  being  developed  as  a  ret  reation  area 
funeral  customs  The  prevalence  of  a  religious  spint 
and  the  general  incomprehension  of  the  mystery 
of  death  among  human  beings  are  the  essential 
basis  for  the  universal  practice  of  funeral  iites 
Such  rites  may  serve  to  mark  the  passage  of  a  per- 
son from  life  into  death,  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the 
dead,  and  to  protect  the  living  from  the  dead  Dis- 
posal of  the  dead  mav  be  by  HURT  A  L  (e  g  ,  in  a 
GRAVE  01  tomb,  or  under  a  BARROW  or  PMRN), 
bv  CRFMATION,  by  exposure  (e  g  ,  in  a  tower  of 
silence,  see  PARSIS),  by  committal  to  the  deep 
(often  classed  with  burial),  or  by  other  methods 
The  preparation  of  the  corpse  is  usually  most 
elaborate  when  it  is  to  be  buried  (see  COFUN,  KM- 
BALMINO,  MUMM>  )  It  is  a  general  practice  to  bury 
or  burn  with  the  dead  such  things  as  weie  dear  in 
life  and  may  he  valuable  in  death,  and  the  most 
elaborate  form  this  has  ever  taken  was  in  EGYP- 
TIAN RELIGION,  foi  the  bunal  of  kings  and  others 
(see  PYRAMIDS)  SUTTEE  and  the  practice  of  killing 
slaves  with  their  master  are  undoubtedly  examples 
of  this  Funeral  ceremonies,  perhaps  the  most 
highly  traditionalized  of  all  human  piactices,  have 
certain  widespread  features  These  include  evi- 
dences of  mourning,  such  as  the  weaung  of  black 
and  in  some  countries  the  use  of  hired  mourners, 
funeial  feasts  and  watching  the  dead,  of  which  the 
WAKE  is  a  composite  example,  and  the  religious 
ceremonies  proper  These  differ  according  to  re- 
ligious belief,  Roman  Catholic  funerals  are  entnely 
occupied  with  praying  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  in 
PURCJATORY  (see  RFQUIEM),  a  eulogy  being  inci- 
dental, while  Protestant  funerals  nearly  alwavs  as- 
sume the  welfare  of  the  soul  and  tend  to  comfort  or 
edifv  the  living  The  hardiness  of  death  customs 
mav  be  evident  in  the  fact  that  poisons  who  have 
little  respect  for  religious  or  other  tradition  nearly 
alwavs  provide  their  dead  with  decent  funerals 
See  B  S  Puckle,  Funeral  Customs  (1926),  R  P 
Lee,  Burial  Customs  (1929),  Effie  Bendann,  Death 
Customs  (1930),  A  C  Rush,  Death  and  Burial 
in  Christian  Antiquity  (1941) 
Ftinfkirchen,  Hungary  see  PECS 
fungicide  (fun'jusid")  [Latin, -fungus  killing],  any 
substance  used  to  destroy  fungi  Sulphur  com- 
pounds, long  used  to  destroy  fungi  on  plants,  have 
been  supplemented  bv  other  chemicals,  especially 
by  compounds  of  copper,  such  as  BOHOJAUX  MIX- 
TURE and  BURGUNDY  MIXTURF,  and  of  mercury 
Fungicides,  including  formaldehyde,  are  applied 
also  to  seeds  and  soil  for  the  destruction  of  vegeta- 
tive spores  Plant  fungicides  are  usually  applied 
by  SPRAIINO  or  dusting  Fungicides  used  on  wood 
to  prevent  the  development  of  fungi  causing  dry 
rot  include  creosote  oils,  zinc  c  blonde,  borax,  and 
copper  compounds  Oigimc  and  metallic  salts 
toxic  to  fungi  are  used  to  make  fabrics  resistant  to 
mildew  See  Hubert  Martin,  SuenHJu  Principles 
of  Plant  Protection  (3d  ed  ,  1940),  J  G  Horsfall, 
Fungicides  and  Their  Action  (1945),  D  E  H 
Frear,  Chemistry  of  Insecticides,  Fungicides,  and 
Herbicides  (2d  ed  ,  1948) 

fungus  (f  ting 'gun),  pluial  fungi  (fun'jl),  plant  with- 
out chlorophyll  belonging  to  the  Thallophyta,  one 
of  the  four  mam  divisions  of  the  plant  kingdom 
Like  the  ALOAE  the  fungi  lack  true  roots,  stems,  and 
leaves  Unlike  the  algae  they  aie  unable  to  manu- 
facture food  by  photos.v  nthesis  and  must  live  either 
parasitically  (on  living  things)  or  saprophytically 
(on  dead  organic  matter)  Fungi  reproduce  by  fis- 
sion, budding,  and  spore  formation  Thev  bear  no 
flowers,  seeds,  or  fruits  Included  m  the  fungi  are 

BAOTERIV,  MILDEW,  MOLD,  MUSHROOM,  RtTgT,  HMUT, 

YKA8T,  PUFFBALL,  TRUFFLE,  and  the  bracket  fungi, 
which  grow  on  trees  and  stumps.   The  slime  molds 
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are  usually  considered  fungi  although  their  position 
IB  controversial  Soe  E  C  Large,  The  Advance  of 
the  Fung*  (1940) 

Punk.  Casimir  (k&'zJmer  fd&ngk'),  1884-,  American 
biochemist,  b  Poland,  Ph  D  Univ  of  Bern, 
Switzerland,  1904  He  came  to  the  United  States 
m  1915  and  was  naturalized  in  1920  Credited 
with  the  discovery  of  vitamins,  Funk  stirred  public 
intorcHt  with  his  paper  (1912)  on  vitamin-dene  umcy 
diseases  He  coined  the  term  mtamine  (now  vita- 
min) and  later  postulated  the  existence  of  four  such 
materials  (B)(  Bj,  C,  D)  which  he  stated  were 
necessary  for  normal  health  and  for  the  prevention 
of  deficient  v  diseases  Funk  <  ontributed  to  knowl- 
edge of  the  hormones  of  the  pituitary  and  sex 
glands  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
balance  between  hormones  and  vitamins  He  is 
the  author  of  Vitamines  (Eng  tr  ,  1922) 
Funston,  Frederick,  1866-1917,  U  8  general,  b  New 
•Cat  lisle,  Ohio  He  was  a  newspaper  reporter  and  a 
field  agent  (1SH8  95)  of  the  Dept  of  Agriculture, 
exploring  Death  Valley  and  the  Yukon  Love  of 
adventure  led  him  to  enlist  in  the  army  of  Maximo 
G6mez  y  Bdez  to  help  win  Cuban  independence 
from  Spain  This  experience  led  to  his  being  called 
to  head  a  Kansas  regiment  m  the  Hpanish-Amei lean 
War  Though  his  troops  took  no  active  part  m  the 
war  itself,  they  were  sent  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
to  help  put  down  the  insurrection  there  When  his 
anm  discharge  papers  were  already  made  out, 
Funston  bv  a  daring  feut  captured  the  insurgent 
leadei,  Enulio  AUUINYLDO  Instead  of  leaving  the 
army  ho  became  a  bugadioi  general  In  1914  when 
U  S  troops  entered  V»  KACKUI,  he  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  occupying  troops,  and  as  major  gen- 
eral he  commanded  later  in  wars  on  the  Mexican 
border  He  wroto_A/emortfl»  of  Two  Wars  (1911) 
Fuquay  Springs  (foo'kwa),  town  (pop  1,32.3),  cen- 
tral N  C  ,  SSW  of  Raleigh  It  has  a  tobacco  market 
and  lumber  and  hosiery  mills 

fur,  hairy  covering  of  an  animal,  especially  the  skins 
of  sue  h  animals  as  havo  thic  k,  soft,  close-growing 
hair  next  to  the  skin  itself  and  coarser  protective 
hair  above  it  The  underhair  is  often  called  the 
underfur  or  fur  proper,  the  outer  hairs  are  the  guard 
hairs,  the  whole,  when  dried,  is  the  pelt  The  term 
fur  is  extended  to  dressed  sheep  and  lamb  skins 
when  they  are  prepared  for  wearing  with  the  hair 
kept  on  and  (usually)  c  urled  (persian  lamb,  kara- 
kul, astrakhan,  and  moutou)  Pon>  hides  when 
used  for  clothing  may  also  be  called  fur  Since  far 
back  in  prehistoric  days  furs  have  been  used  for 
clothing  b\  man,  and  numerous  varieties  of  animal 
skins  have  been  and  still  are  used  Sine  o  many 
animals  change  the  c  olor  of  their  c  oat  from  winter 
to  summer,  it  is  possible  to  have  two  different  types 
of  fur  from  the  same  species  (e  g  ,  Arctic  hare, 
Arctic  fox)  Some  of  the  more  prized  furs  are  sable, 
marten,  and  fisher  (all  of  the  genus  Maries),  the 
related  mink  and  ermine  (of  the  genus  Muatela), 
and  the  chinchilla  from  South  Amenta  The 
staple  fur  of  the  great  fur-trading  days  in  North 
Amenc  a  was  the  heaver,  though  the  fur  seal  was 
the  object  of  different  but  highly  lucrative  fur 
hunts  The  humbler  muskrat  and  the  otter  also  have 
loomed  important  Ocelot,  wildcat,  the  common 
house  cat,  the  marmot,  the  nutria,  the  raccoon, 
the  hare,  nnd  the  rabbit  produce  somewhat  cheaper 
furs  While  beaver  and  seal  are  prized  for  their 
durability ,  such  furs  as  the  squirrel  and  the  skunk 
are  prized  especially  for  their  deluacv  of  texture 
J-ox  furs  have  been  much  esteemed,  and  the  rare 
wild  silver  fox  and  Pribelof  blue  fox  are  sought 
after,  though  silver  fox  is  now  much  bred  on  fur 
farms  Other  furs  are  also  now  grown  extensively 
by  fur  farming,  whu  h  has,  indeed,  developed  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  into  a  major  ui- 
dustry  m  the  20th  cent  The  hunting  of  wild  fura 
still  continues  as  an  important  occupation  m 
wilderness  sections,  notably  in  N  Canada,  Alaska, 
Mongolia,  and  Siberia  The  finer  wild  furs  come 
from  the  more  northerly  regions,  where  the  climate 
causes  the  animals  to  produc  c  sleeker  and  better 
pelts  In  more  northerly  regions,  too,  man  finds 
furs  indispensable  as  clothing  (eg,  the  Eskimo) 
This  is  not  to  sav  that  good  furs  haye  not  been 
produced  and  utilized  m  more  southerly  regions 
The  Indians  in  the  present  SE  United  States 
tiapped  animals  for  furs,  and  LOUIM  ma  has  \  lelded 
large  quantities  In  the  more  populated  and  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  world,  however,  only  small 
pockets  of  territory  retain  enough  wild  animal  life 
to  be  good  for  fur  hunting  This  c  ondition  has  been 
true  for  centuries  and  has  a  bearing  on  the  fact  that 
furs  have  in  trade  always  been  luxury  goods  and 
were  early  connected  with  royalty  and  nobility 
(e  g  ,  sable  and  ermine)  not  only  m  Western  Europe 
but  in  the  Orient  as  well  Fur  trade  has  gone  on 
since  antiquity,  but  it  reached  its  apogee  as  organ- 
ized exploitation  of  the  wilderness  of  North  America 
and  Asia  from  the  17th  to  the  earlv  19th  cent  The 
desire  for  furs  was  an  important  factor  in  the  com- 
mercial life  of  all  the  British  seaboard  colonies  in 
North  America,  but  its  effect  m  opening  the 
wilderness  was  even  more  striking  in  Canada, 
where  the  rivers  and  lakes  offered  avenues  to  the 
heart  of  the  continent  The  licensed  traders  (in- 
cluding such  eminent  men  as  La  Salle)  and  the 
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coureurs  de  bo\9  thrust  far  into  the  wilderness  and 
bought  furs  from  even  the  remote  tribes  of  Indians 
The  speed  with  which  fur  traders  (like  the  mis- 
sionaries, but  in  another  cause)  got  half-way  across 
the  continent  was  remarkable    The  Great  Lakes 
region  was  being  pretty  thoroughly  exploited  by 
men  buying  fura  from  the  Indiana  before  the  end  of 
the  17th  rent    The  effect  on  the  Indians  who  got 
the  white  man's  goods   (including  firearms  and 
liquor,  not  to  speak  of  the  white  men's  diseases)  in 
exchange  for  the  furs  was  cataclysmic,  native  cul- 
tures were  overturned    This  proc  ess  occurred  also 
among  the  natives  of  far  NE  Siberia  as  Russian 
traders  reached  that  remote  region  in  the  18th  cent 
The   promyahlenmki    (fur    traders]    pushed    even 
farther  across  the  itv  seas  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  long  Russian  occupation  of  ALASKA     The 
greatest  of  the  British  companies,  the  HUDSON'S 
BAY   COMPANY,   contended   after   1670  with   the 
French  traders  in  Canada,  and  after  Canada  be- 
came British  in  17b3,  with  French  and  Scottish 
traders  based  on  Montreal     The  NORTH  WEST 
COMPANY    was   created,    and   rivalry    was   bitter 
until  the  two  companies  were  combined  in  1821, 
taking  the  name  Hudson's  Bay  Company     The 
largest  of  the  companies  in  the  United  States  was 
John   Jacob   Astor's   AMERICAN    FUK   COMPANY, 
which  also  came  into  conflict  with  the  North  West 
Company,  notablv  in  1812-13  at  the  Pacific  coast 
establishment  of  AHTORIA    By  that  tune  the  Cana- 
dian traders  had  strung  their  posts  out  clear  across 
the  continent  (first  crossed  in  the  north  by  Sir 
Alexander  MACKENZIE)  and  were  at  the  door  of 
the  Russians  in  Alaska     A  U  S    law  in  1816  ex- 
cluded British  traders  from  the  United  States,  and 
many  British  fur  traders  who  had  helped  to  build 
the  Old  Northwest  were  reluctantly  compelled  to 
become  U  S    citizens     The  trade  in  the  United 
States  was  now  pushing  west  ahead  of  the  advanc- 
ing line  of  settlement,  and  the  rich  fur  territories 
of  the  upper  Missouri  river,  which  had  l>eeri  tapped 
earlier  by  sue  h  traders  as  Manuel  Lisa  and  Andrew 
Henry,  attra<  ted  attention    After  the  first  expedi- 
tion of  William  Henry  Ashley  in  1823,  the  now- 
celebrated  MOUNTAIN  MEN  (chief  among  them  Kit 
Carson,  Jim  Bridgor,  and  Thomas  Fitzpatrick),  who 
were  trappers  more  than  tlwv  were  traders,  made 
the  Rockv  Alt  West  known    The  popularity  of  the 
beaver  hat  had  helped  make  the  demand  for  the 
staple  article  of  the  Americ  an  fur  trade    beaver, 
enormous,   but  fashion  changed,  and  the  beaver 
hat  declined  in  importance    The  fur  trade  declined 
with  it    An  equally  important  factor  was  the  ad- 
vance of  settlement,  for  the  trade  in  wild  furs  could 
not  flourish  on  a  large  scale  near  farms     finally, 
there  was  the  depletion  of  the  stock  of  beaver  and 
other  fur-bearing  animals,  hunted  relentlessly  for 
centuries,  the  square  miles  of  beaver  country  were 
shrinking  to  acres    The  day  of  the  fur  trader  was 
ended  in  the  1840s  in  the  United  States  and  S 
Canada,    but    only    after    he    had    humbly    and 
anonymously  contributed  untold  amounts  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge  and  lore  learned  from  the 
Indians  to  the  development  of  both  nations    The 
depletion  of  fur-bearing  animals  was  strikingly 
shown  in  the  fate  of  the  sea  otter  on  the  Northwest 
Coast,  which  had  brought  fortunes  to  mariners 
taking  the  prized  skins  to  China  in  the  last  dec  ade 
of  the  18th  cent    The  threat  of  similar  complete 
extinction  of  the  fur  seal  later  led  to  the  interna- 
tional quarrel  called  the  BEKINO  SEA  i  UK-SEAL 
CONTROVERSY     The  prepaiation  and  sale  of  furs 
remains,  however,  a  very  considerable  business 
The  dressing  and  dvemg  of  furs,  the  matching  and 
the  cutting  to  make  fine  fur  coats  and  other  gar- 
ment* occupy  the  labors  of  a  great  many  people, 
concentrated  in  a  few  great  f  ui  markets  of  the  world 
This  luxury  trade  is  an  integral  part  of  modern 
economy,   and  the  skills  involved   are  complex 
Dressing  and  dyeing  have,  indeed,  reached  new 
heights  and  such   unnatural    (though    beautiful) 
products  as  blue  mink  are  a  market  commonplace 
To  protect  the  public  against  possible  misrepre- 
sentations laws  have  been  adopted,  such  as  the 
requirement  that  the  true)  name  of  the  fur  be 
given  last  (e.g  ,  what  once  was  called  Hudson  seal 
is  now  Hudson  geal-dyed  muskrat)     There  are  in- 
numerable studies  of  the  history  of  the  fur  trade, 
many  of  them  monographs  on  particular  areas  or 
particular  trader?.  Among  the  more  general  works 
are  H.  M    Chittenden,  The  American  Fur  Trade 
of  the  Far  West  (3  vols  ,  1902) ,  C   A   Vandiveer, 
The   Fur-Trade  and  Early    Western   Exploration 
(1929);  H.  A.  Innis,   The  Fur   Trade  in  Canada 
(1930),  G.  L   Nute,  The   Voyageur  (1931),  H  II 
Fisher,  The  Russian  Fur  Trade,  1560-1700  (1943), 
8  R.  Tompkms,  Alaska  (1945);  Bernard  De  Voto, 
Across  the  Wide  Missouri  (1948).    See  also  Max 
Bachrach,   Fur    a   Practical    Treatise   (rev.   ed , 
1946) ,  the  periodical  Fur  Trade  Journal. 
for  farming,  practice  of  raising  animals  m  captivity 
for  their  fur.    Sheep  were  domesticated  early  in 
Asia  and  fur  farming  might  be  said  to  have  begun 
then  with  the  use  of  karakul  and  other  valuable 
pelts  as  furs    The  raising  of  animals  for  fur  grew 
with  the  sharp  decline  in  fur  trapping  in  Canada 
and  the  N  United  States,  and  m  the  20th  cent  it 
grew  to  be  quite  a  suable  business,  particularly  in 
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Canada  and  Alaska  Fur  farming  has  expanded 
also  in  many  portions  of  the  United  States  Most 
common  are  probably  the  fox  farms,  which  have 
developed  new  subspecies  of  foxes  more  desirable 
for  their  fur  Mink  farms  are  being  increasingly 
operated  and  are  improving  the  breeds  of  mink. 
Until  recently  there  has  been  great  prejudice  against 
farm  furs,  but  with  the  steady  development  of  the 
industry  it  is  being  recognised  that  m  some  cases 
the  highly  bred  furs  are  superior  to  the  wild  furs 
See  F  O  Ashbrook,  Fur  Farming  for  Profit  (rev 
ed,  1948) 

furfural  (fur'fur&l*)  or  furfuraldehyde  [from  Latin, 
-bran],  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at  161°-162°C  ,  com- 
monly used  as  a  solvent  It  has  a  pleasant  aromatic 
odor  and  19  colorless,  but  upon  exposure  to  the  air 
it  turns  dark  brown  or  black  It  is  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether  and  somewhat  soluble  in  water.  An 
organic  compound  composed  of  carbon,  h>drogen, 
and  oxygen,  it  is  the  ALDEHYDE  of  pvromueic  acid, 
with  propei  ties  similar  to  those  of  bonzaldehyde 
It  is  a  derivative  of  furan  and  is  prepared  com- 
rnei  ciallv  bv  the  distillation  of  cornstalks  and 
corncobs,  husks  of  oat  and  peanut,  and  other  waste 
products,  as  well  as  of  wood  tai,  bran,  and  sugar 
It  forms  molding  reams  with  acetone  and  phenol 
Furfural  is  employed  also  in  making  some  deodor- 
ants, disinfectants,  preservatives,  and  a  black 
enamel  and  in  paint  removoi  a  It  was  discovered  by 
Joharin  Wolfgang  Dobereiner. 
Furies  see  ERINYBS 

Furka  (foor'ka),  road,  Switzerland,  linking  Un  and 
Valais  cantons  Built  (1864-bb)  chiefly  for  military 
reasons,  it  crosses  Furka  Pass,  7,990  ft  high  A  rail 
line  goes  through  Furka  Tunnel 
Furman  University,  see  GREENVILLE,  S  C 
furnace.  There  are  many  kinds  of  fui  nacos,  the  type 
depending  upon  the  use  to  which  the  heat  produced 
within  it  is  put  Most  familiar  are  the  furnaces 
used  <r»  the  heating  of  buildings  In  the  hot-air 
fuinaco,  fuel  is  burned  within  an  inner  wall,  and 
air,  led  into  a  space  between  the  inner  and  the  outer 
wall,  is  heated  and  is  led  away  to  the  various  rooms 
of  the  building  Hot-watei  furnaces,  by  which 
water  is  heated  and  led  th tough  pipes  to  tadiators. 
and  furnaces  which  turn  water  to  steam  to  be  used 
for  heating  purposes  are  common  The  KILN  is  a 
kind  of  furnace  In  metallurgy,  the  separation  of 
many  metals  from  their  ores  is  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  various  kinds  of  furnac  es,  eg,  the  BLAST 
FURN  10*.  and  the  REVKRBERATORY  FURNACE  The 
structure  of  these  furnaces  makes  possible  a  good 
contiol  of  tempeiature.  In  the  production  of  STEEL, 
howevei ,  the  open-hearth  furnace  and  the  Bessemer 
converter  are  used  in  the  treatment  of  cast  iron 
Electric  furnaces  are  extensively  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  high-grade  steels  for  use  m  making  steel 
alloys  and  for  the  manufacture  of  high-speed  tools 
Heat  is  generated  in  these  fuinaces  because  of  the 
very  high  resistance  offered  to  the  passage  of  an 
electric  current  Either  an  ai  c  is  produced  between 
the  negative  and  positive  electrodes  01  the  current 
is  passed  through  a  mixture  of  matei  ials  which  have 
low  conductivity  Of  the  former  type  is  the  Heroult 
electric  futnace  used  in  making  high-grade  steels 
In  the  prepaiation  of  phosphoius  from  calcium 
phosphate,  this  compound  of  phosphorus  is  mixed 
with  sand  and  carbon  (charcoal)  and  treated  in  the 
electric  furnace  The  electric  current  passing  from 
one  electrode  to  the  other  through  the  mass  causes 
the  extremely  high  temperature  needed  to  bring 
about  the  chemical  action  which  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  free  phosphorus  Graphite  is  produced 
from  coal  in  the  electric  fuinace,  carbon  disulptude 
is  prepared  by  the  direct  combination  of  sulphur 
and  carbon  in  the  high  temperature,  and  the  ex- 
tremely hard  carborundum  is  made  by  the  combina- 
tion of  carbon  and  silicon  (from  sand)  Nitrogen  is 
obtained  fiom  the  air  (in  the  Birkeland-Eyde  proc- 
ess) by  passing  a  stream  of  an  through  a  high-ten- 
sion arc  produced  in  an  electric  furnace  The  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen  of  the  air  then  combine  to  form 
nitric  oxide 

Furneaux  Islands  (fftr'nd),  group  in  Bass  Strait  be- 
tween Tasmania,  to  which  it  belongs,  and  Austialia 
The  largest  ih  Flinders  Island  The  islands  produce 
sheep,  dairy  products,  and  tin  They  were  discov- 
ered in  1773  by  Tobias  Furneaux,  British  navi- 
gator, after  whom  they  were  named 
Furness,  Horace  Howard  (fftr'nls),  1833-1912,  Amer- 
ican Shakspenan  scholar,  b  Philadelphia,  grad 
Harvard,  1864,  son  of  Wilhara  Henry  Furness 
Editor  of  the  New  Variorum  edition  of  Shakspere, 
he  was  succeeded  on  death  by  his  son,  Horace 
Howard  Furness,  Jr.,  1866-1930,  who  gave  his 
father's  Shakspenan  library  to  the  Univ.  of  Penn- 
sylvania 

Furnesi,  William  Henry,  1802-96,  American  Uni- 
tarian clergyman  and  author,  b.  Boston,  grad  Har- 
vard, 1820,  and  Cambridge  Theological  Seminary, 
1823  For  50  years  (1826-75)  he  was  active  minis- 
ter of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  Philadelphia,  as 
pastor  emeritus,  he  continued  preaching.  For  some 
40  years  he  was  also  active  in  the  antislavery  move- 
ment. Among  his  literary  works  are  a  number  of 
studies  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  hymns,  and  translations 


ing  a  peninsula  between  the  estuary  of  the  Duddon 
and  Morecambe  Bay.  The  northern  portion  ts  part 
of  the  Lake  District  In  the  southwest  are  the  rich 
iron  mines  and  great  engineering  works  which  cen- 
ter at  Barrow-m-Furness.  Furness  Abbey,  near 
Barrow,  was  a  wealthy  institution,  founded  for 
Benedictines  in  1127,  the  rums  are  noteworthy. 

Furniss,  Harry,  1854-1925,  British  caricaturist,  il- 
lustrator, and  lecturer.  He  early  contributed  to  the 
Illustrated  London  News  and  served  (1880-94)  on 
the  staff  of  Punch  There  his  cartoons  and  humor- 
ous illustrations  were  long  a  popular  feature.  He 
illustrated  many  books,  including  Lewis  Carroll's 
Sylne  and  Bruno  and  complete  editions  of  Dickens 
and  Thackeray  Furniss  also  wrote  and  illustrated 
humorous  books,  such  as  Confessions  of  a  Carica- 
turist (1901)  and  Harry  Furniss  at  Home  (1903) 

furniture,  properly  such  movables  as  chairs,  tables, 
and  beds  It  is  extended  to  include  di  aperies,  rugs, 
mirrors,  lamps,  stoves,  and  other  furnishuigs  In 
its  gradual  evolution  from  peuods  of  earliest  civi- 
lization, the  history  of  furniture  parallels  the  prog- 
ress of  culture  Furniture  has  been  made  in  a  great 
variety  of  materials  and  decorated  by  many  meth- 
ods, the  most  usual  being  INLAYING,  painting  or 
gilding,  WOOD  CARVING,  veneering,  and  MARQUETRY 
Western  furniture  has  drawn  motifs  of  ornament 
from  four  chief  soui  cos,  Kgj.  ptian,  Asiatic  (Persian 
and  Chinese),  Greek,  and  Gothic  Probably  the 
first  pieces  demanded  by  use  were  the  CHEST,  the 
stool  (prototype  of  the  CH\IR),  the  TAHLE,  and  the 
BED  I*  rom  remote  tunes  Oriental  furtuture  has  ex- 
hibited carving  and  inlay  on  ebony  and  teak 
Egyptian  pieces  6,000  \ears  old  display  an  ad- 
vanced form  of  woodworking,  structure,  and  deco- 
ration and  aie  characterized  by  inlays  of  gold  and 
ivory  and  by  supports  cai  ved  to  represent  animal 
forms  The  Greeks  favoicd  the  low  couch,  the 
TRIPOD,  and  a  chair  with  graceful,  curved  outlines 
The  Romans  adopted  Greek  and  Etruscan  forms 
and  dunng  the  impciial  period  developed  many  or- 
nately decorated  variations  The  heavilv  carved 
Gothic  furniture  reflected  styles  in  architecture 
The  Renaissance  bi ought,  under  Italian  influence, 
richlv  decorated  pieces  designed  specifically  for  do- 
mestic interiors.  Manv  European  countries  de- 
veloped characteristic  styles  expressive  of  southern 
exuberance  or  of  northern  restraint  and  conforming 
to  periods  of  INTERIOR  DLCOKAI  ION  Peasant  pieces 
were  in  general  solid,  painted  or  rudely  carved,  and 
slow  to  change  in  style  Provincial  pieces  followed, 
in  simplified  form  and  in  native  woods,  the  period 
styles  developed  in  the  centers  of  culture  f  ranee 
became  a  leading  influence  with  the  Louis  PERIOD 

STYLES,    DlRECTOIRE    STYLE,    and    EMPIRE    STYLE 

English  period  styles  include  Elizabethan,  m  oak, 
with  huge,  bulbous  supports,  Jacobean,  lighter  and 
more  comfortable,  with  spiral  supports,  William 
and  Mary ,  introducing  curved  outlines,  the  trumpet 
leg,  and  the  mveited-cup  foot,  Queen  Anne,  m  wal- 
nut, characterized  by  cvma  curves,  the  cabriole  leg, 
and  the  broken  pediment,  Georgian,  with  its  fine 
cabinetwork  in  a  number  of  styles  set  bv  such  de- 
signeis  as  CHIPPENDALK,  HEPPLE  WHITE,  tho 
brothers  Robert  ADAM  and  James  Adam,  and 
SHERATON  Early  Amei  lean  furniture  adapted  cur- 
rent English  styles  in  utilitarian  form  and  in  native 
woods — pine,  maple,  cherry  Later  PHYFE,  SAVKRY, 
John  GODDIRD,  and  other  expert  cabinetmakers 
added  walnut  and  mahogany  The  late  19th  cent 
brought  mass  production  of  machine-made  furni- 
ture and  saw  a  phase  of  bad  taste  in  golden  oak  of 
rococo  design  followed  b\  a  leaction  in  America  to 
the  Mission  style  of  rectilinear  construction  in 
weathered  oak.  In  the  20th  cent ,  I1  reach  and 
English  period  styles  were  revived  and  many  at- 
tempts were  made  to  develop  a  new  style  The 
contemporary  trend  is  toward  functional  design, 
free  use  of  bleached  wood,  plywood,  tubular  steel, 
glass,  and  synthetic  materials,  low,  horizontal  lines, 
built-in  pieces  and  unit  furniture,  and  chairs  that 
follow  body  contours  See  H  D  Elxjrlem  and 
Abbot  McClure,  The  Practical  Hook  of  Period  Fur- 
niture  (1914),  Joseph  Aronson,  The  Encyclopedia  of 
Furniture  (1938),  L  E  Cotchett,  The  Evolution  of 
Furniture  (1939) 

Furmvall,  Frederick  James  (ffir'nlvul),  1825-1910, 
English  philologist,  one  of  tho  promoters  of  the  Ox- 
ford English  Dictionary,  educated  at  Cambridge 
He  helped  to  found  several  learned  HOC  icties,  includ- 
ing the  Early  English  Text  Society  He  also  as- 
sisted in  the  organization  of  the  Working  Men's 
College,  London 

Filrst,  Julius  (yod'lycJos  ftirst'),  1806-73,  German 
Orientalist,  of  Jewish  origin  He  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Semitic  scholars  of  his  tune. 
Not  only  successful  as  a  literary  historian,  he  was 
among  the  first  to  apply  scientific  principles  to  the 
study  of  Semitic  linguistics. 

Fttrth  {ftirt),  city  (pop.  95,369),  Middle  Franoonia, 
Bavana,  on  the  Regmta  river,  near  Nuremberg. 
It  manufactures  machinery,  precision  instruments, 
textiles,  glass,  and  other  articles.  Founded  m  793, 
Furth  rose  to  importance  when  the  Jews  who  were 
denied  entrance  into  Nuremberg  settled  here  (14th 
cent.).  Gustavus  II  of  Sweden  made  it  his  head- 


of  German  prose  and  poetry.  -quarters  and  fought  an  indecisive  battle  here  with 

Fumes*,  hilly  district  of  Lancashire,  England,  form-     WaUenstem  m  1632,  Furth  was  a  terminal  of  the 
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first  German  railroad  (Nuremberg-Pttrth,  opened 
1885).  It  was  damaged  in  '     "         .  «,    .  .^ 
fur  trade:  see  WJR. 


i  in  the  Second  World  War. 


fttrtwancter,  Adolf  (a'ddlf  f<ttrt'v6ng-lilr),  1853- 
1007,  German  archaeologist,  authority  on  ancient 
vases  and  gems.  He  made  important  excavations 
at  Olympia,  Aegina,  and  Orcnomenus  and  wrote 
the  authoritative  Meuterwtrke  der  gnechitchen 
Plattik  [masterpieces  of  Greek  sculpture]  (1893), 
a  smaller  edition  of  which  was  later  translated  into 
English ,  Die  antiken  Oemtnen  [antique  gems]  ( 1000) ; 
and,  with  Karl  Reiohhold,  Griechische  Vatenmale- 
rei  (Greek  vase  paintings}  (1900-1904) 
?urtw«ngler,  Wilbelm  (vll'hfelm),  188 5-,  German 
conductor  He  began  his  career  conducting  opera 
in  Lubeck  (1911-15)  and  Mannheim  (1916-19)  In 
1922  he  succeeded  Arthur  Nikisehias  conductor  of 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  He  appeared 
as  guest  conductor  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic from  1925  to  1928  and  as  its  permanent  con- 
ductor in  the  season  of  1987-38  In  1934  he  re- 
signed his  post  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  when 
the  Nazis  banned  the  performance  of  Paul  Hinde- 
mith's  music  He  returned,  however,  and  conducted 
that  orchestra  during  the  Second  World  War  He 
was  tried  by  the  American  military  government  m 
Germany  and  m  1947  •was  cleared  of  charges  that  he 
had  collaborated  with  the  Nazis 
uruncle  see  BOIL 

fury  and  Hecla  Strait  (fyoti're,  hgk'lu),  narrow 
channel,  N  Canada,  between  Baffin  Island  and  the 
north  tip  of  Melville  Peninsula  It  connects  Foxe 
Basin  with  the  Gulf  of  Boothia  It  was  discovered 
by  Sir  William  K  Parry  in  1822  and  named  for  his 
ships  The  strait  is  nearly  always  ice-bloc,  kod,  even 
in  summer 

urze  [O  E  ],  any  plant  of  the  Old  World  genus  Ulex, 
spiny,  nearly  leafless  shrubs  with  fragrant  yellow 
pealike  blossoms  The  common  furze  (I/lex  euro- 
paeus),  called  also  gorse  and  whin  and  naturalized 
in  parts  of  tho  United  States,  has  been  variously 
used  as  a  sand  binder,  low  hedge,  and,  in  Europe, 
for  fuel  and  winter  fodder 
rus*n,  Korea  see  PTISAN 

use,  electric,  a  safety  device  in  an  ELECTRIC  CIRCUIT 
which  automatically  "breaks"  the  circuit,  stopping 
the  flow  of  electricity  when  the  current  exceeds  the 
amount  which  can  be  safely  carried  The  common 
house  fuse  consists  of  a  thin  strip  of  low-melting 
alloy  enclosed  m  an  insulated  case  of  porcelain  or 
glass  with  a  mica  top  When  too  heavy  a  current 
in  the  circuit  raises  the  temperature  of  the  conduc- 
tors above  the  danger  point,  the  alloy  strip  melts, 
breaking  the  circuit,  and  the  fuse  is  said  to  have 
"blown  out  "  In  the  cartridge  fuse  the  alloy  strip 
is  merely  covered  with  an  asbestos  wrapping  A 
circuit  breaker  IB  employed  where  a  fuse  is  not 
practical  It  is  essentially  a  switch  which  is  opened 
by  an  electromagnet 

fuseli,  Henry  (fu'ztle),  1741-1825,  Anglo-Swiss 
painter  and  draughtsman,  b  Zurich,  known  also 
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as  Johann  H«mrich  Fueasli  or  Fussli.  He  came  to 
England  c.1763  and  studied  in  London  He  also 
spent  a  few  yean  m  Italy,  where  he  made  the 
studies  for  his  famous  series  of  nine  paintings  for 
John  Boydeli's  Shakespeare  Gallery  Returning  to 
England,  he  exhibited  The  Nightmare  His  paint- 
ings include  a  series  illustrating  Milton,  but  he  is 
perhaps  at  his  best  m  his  dramatic  drawings  and 
sketches,  of  which  he  left  over  800  Fusek  admired 
William  Blake  and  gave  him  much  needed  aid  and 
encouragement  Some  of  his  lectures  as  professor 
of  painting  at  the  Royal  Academy  have  been  pub- 
lished. Bee  biography  by  John  Knowles  prefacing 
Fuseli's  collected  works  (1831),  Paul  Ganz,  The 
Drawings  of  Henry  Fuseli  (1949) 
fusel  oil  (fa'sj)  [Ger  , -inferior  liquor),  oily,  colorless 
liquid  with  a  disagreeable  odor  and  taste  It  is  a 
mixture  of  alcohols  (largely  amyl  alcohols)  and 
fatty  acids,  occurring  in  the  alcoholic  fermentation 
of  organic  material  arid,  after  imperfect  distillation 
of  these  fermentation  products,  as  an  impurity  in 
the  distilled  liquor  Fusel  oil  is  used  as  a  solvent 
in  the  manufacture  of  certain  lacquers  and  enamel* 
(it  dissolves  nitrocelmlow)  Its  effect  upon  the 
human  system  is  detrimental 

Fushun  (foo'shotm'),  citv  and  county  (pop  59,953) , 
NE  Liaomng  prov  ,  China  The  city  is  connected 
by  rail  with  Shenyang  and  Tahon  The  Fushun 
coal  mine,  one  of  the  largest  m  the  world,  has  been 
in  operation  since  the  12th  cent  A  D  It  provides 
most  of  the  roal  for  the  South  Manrhurian  RR 
fusion,  in  physics  see  MELTING  POINT  and  HKAT 
FUssh,  Johann  Heinrich:  see  FUSELI,  HENRY 
Fust,  Johann,  d  1466,  printer  at  Mainz  Johann 
GuiKNBmo  borrowed  substantial  sums  of  money 
from  Fust,  a  goldsmith  and  money  lender  When 
Cutenlxjrj?  was  unable  to  repay  these  sums,  his 
press  and  tvpes  became  Fust's  property  In  part- 
nership with  his  son-in-law,  Peter  Sclioffer,  Fust 
<  arrieci  on  the  work  begun  by  Gutenberg  Fust  and 
Srhoffer  were  the  first  to  print  m  f  olorn  (1457),  us- 
ing red  and  bl  ue  inks  as  well  as  War  k  Thev  printed 
the  first  dated  book  (1457)  Greek  t>pe  was  first 
used  in  1465,  by  Fust  and  SehofTer  in  Mainz  and 
by  Conrad  Swevnhevm  and  Pannartz  at  Subiaio, 
near  Rome  After  the  death  of  Fust,  Sc  hoffer  con- 
tinued the  work  theretofore  done  in  partnership 
with  him 

Fust  or  Faust,  Johann,  fl  16th  cent  see  FAUST 
Fust  el  de  Coulanges,  Numa  Denis  (numa'  dun§' 
fust?!'  du  koolash').  1830-89,  French  historian  His 
masterly  study,  La  cite  antique  (1864,  Eng  tr  , 
The  Ancient  City,  1874),  stressed  the  influence  of 
religion  on  the  development  of  the  Greek  rities  and 
of  Rome  He  lost  his  professorship  at  the  Umv  of 
Strasbourg  after  Strasbourg  became  German  and 
turned  to  medieval  history  The  result  was  a  work 
of  profound  and  original  scholarship,  Histoire  ties 
institutions  politwues  dt  I'ancienne  France  (6  vols  , 
1882-92,  rev  cd  by  ("ainillo  Jutlian,  6  vols  , 
1905-14)  In  it  Fustel  attacked  the  general  belief 
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m  the  Germanic  origin  of  feudalism  and  the  mano- 
rial system  and  advanced  instead  a  forceful  argu- 
ment tracing  these  institutions  to  Roman  influ- 
ences. His  beliefs  were  widely  attacked,  but  they 
opened  the  way  for  new  interpretations  of  early 
medieval  history 

fustic  (fu'sttk),  wood  of  a  tree  (CMorophora  tine- 
tona)  of  the  tropical  forests  of  Central  America  and 
South  America  From  the  heartwood  is  obtained 
a  dye,  also  called  fustic,  which  produces  yellow, 
brown,  and  olive  colors  and  is  used  chiefly  for  dye- 
ing woolens  It  has  to  a  large  extent  been  super- 
seded bv  aniline  dyes.  Sometimes  the  dye  la  called 
old  fustic  to  distinguish  it  from  a  substitute  ma 
terial  known  as  young  fustic  or  zante  fustic  which 
is  obtained  from  the  smoke  tree  Khus  coining 

futurism,  Italian  school  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
literature  which  flourished  from  1909,  when  Fihppr 
Tommaso  Marmetti's  first  manifesto  of  futurism 
appeared,  until  c  1915  Carlo  Carra,  Luigi  Rus 
solo,  Gino  Severiui,  and  Giacomo  Balla  were  the 
leading  painters,  Umberto  Bocciom  the  chiel 
sculptor  of  the  group  They  strove  to  portraj 
movement  anei  the  dynamic}  character  of  20th 
century  life  Futumm  glorified  danger,  war,  anrj 
the  machine  age  and,  in  theory  at  least,  favored  the 
growth  of  fascism 

Fyn  (fun),  island  (1,149  MI  mi  ,  pop  338,013),  Den 
mark,  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  separated  m  the  west  from 
S  Jutland  bv  the  Little  Belt  and  m  the  east  fron 
Zealand  bv  the  Great  Belt  Odenae,  Svenborg,  and 
NyborR  are  the  chief  cities  The  second  largest  ol 
the  Danish  isles,  tyii  is  a  fertile  agricultural  low 
land  and  has  extensive  dairy  farming  and  cattle 
breeding 

Fyne,  Loch  (16kh  fin'),  arm  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
Argyllshire,  Scotland  It  extends  40  mi  N  and  NE 
from  the  Sound  of  Bute  and  is  1  to  5  mi  wide  Tin 
shore  has  numerous,  small  lochs  (e  g  ,  Gilp  and  East 
Tarbet  t)  and  glens  The  loch  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  herring  fisheries  The  Crinan  Canal  termi 
nates  at  Lochgilphead  The  leading  city  on  Loch 
Fyne  is  Inveraray 

Fyt,  Jan  (yan'  fit'),  161 1-01,  Flemish  animal  paiutei 
and  etcher,  second  onlv  to  Frans  Snyders,  witl 
whom  he  studied  He  was  early  admitted  to  the 
painters'  guild  of  Antwerp  In  1631  he  went  tr 
Italy,  where  he  remained  10  years  Returning  tc 
Antwerp  in  1641,  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  11 
his  field,  collaborating  frequently  with  Rubens,  D( 
Graver,  and  Jordaens  Among  his  noted  works  an 
Eagle's  Ftatst  (Antwerp)  and  Game  and  Fruit 
(Vienna)  The  Metropolitan  Museum  has  fiv« 
studies  of  dead  game 

Fyzabad  or  Faizabad  (both  fTzubad),  town,  E  oen 
tral  United  Prove  ,  India,  joint  municipality  witl 
AJODHYA  (total  pop  57,632)  Fyaabad  enjoyed  it 
greatest  glory  as  the  capital  (1724-76)  of  the  king 
domofOudh(1724  1856)  The  mausoleum  (c  1816 
of  a  royal  consort  in  one  of  the  finest  buildings  Tin 
town  has  sugar  icfineries  and  trades  m  produce 
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r,  seventh  letter  of  the  ALPHABET  It  is  a  usual 
symbol  for  a  voiced  velar  stop,  as  in  the  English 
go.  It  was  originally  a  differentiated  form  of  Greek 
gamma,  which  has  C  as  its  formal  Roman  corre- 
spondent In  MUSICAL  NOTATION  G  represents  a 
note  in  the  scale 

ra,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  GALLIUM 
foal  (ga'al),  leader  of  the  Shechemites  m  their  up- 
rising against  Abimelech     Judges  9  26-57 
laash  (ga'ash),  hill  m  Mt   Ephraim     Here  Joshua 
was  buried    Joshua  24  30,  Judges  29,2  Sam  23.30, 
1  Chron    11  32 

rtba  (g&'bu),  variant  of  GBBA 
>abb,  William  More,  1839-78,  American  paleontol- 
ogist, b  Philadelphia,  trained  largely  under  James 
Hall.  He  was  paleontologist  (1862-65)  on  the 
Geological  Survey  of  California  and  wrote  most 
of  the  two  volumes  dealing  with  paleontology  in 
the  survey's  reports  He  traveled  over  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia on  muleback  m  1867  arid  prepared  the  first 
adequate  geological  interpretation,  as  well  as  a 
geological  map,  of  the  peninsula  Three  years' 
work  in  Santo  Domingo  followed,  and  a  map  and 
geological  study  of  that  country  resulted  In  1873 
he  went  to  Costa  Rica  to  survey  the  province  of 
Talamanoa.  He  prepared  studies  on  the  geography 
and  Indian  tribes  of  the  region,  but  was  stricken 
with  tropical  fever  and  never  finished  his  reports 
He  was  the  chief  American  authonty  of  his  day  on 
the  marine  forms  of  the  Cretaceous  period  and, 
as  a  pioneer  in  the  field,  described  several  hundred 
new  forms. 

*abbai  (ea'bal)  [Heb.,  -collector  of  tribute],  Ben- 
iamite  Neh  118. 

febbatha  (ga'buthu)  [Heb. (- high  place],  yard  or 
porch  where  Pilate  sat  m  judgment  on  Jesus.  John 
19  13. 

rabelentz,  Hani  Co&on  von  der  (hans'  kd'ndn  fan 
der  ga'bulents),  1607-74,  German  linguist.  He 
showed  the  broad  lines  of  affinity  among  Pacific 


languages  A  remarkable  polyglot,  he  spoke  30 
languages  well  and  knew  some  50  others 

Oabelsberger,  Franz  Xaver  (frants'  ksav&r'  ga'huls- 
bftr'gur),  1789-1849,  German  stenographer  He  in- 
vented a  popular  German  shorthand  system 

Gabes  (ga'bes),  town  (pop.  22,512),  E  Tunisia,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Gabes,  an  arm  of  the  Mediterranean 
It  is  a  fishing  port  and  the  center  of  an  oasis  noted 
for  its  date  palms  A  settlement  was  founded  here 
by  the  Phoenicians 

Oabii  (ga'bei),  ancient  town  of  Latmrn,  12  mi  E  of 
Rome  on  the  road  to  Praeneste  Legend  says  that 
Romulus  was  reared  here  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Latin  cities,  it  supposedly  resisted 
a  siege  by  Luc  ms  Tarquimus  Superbus,  but  it  was 
early  overshadowed  by  Rome  and  had  lost  all  im- 
portance even  in  the  days  of  the  republic  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  c  ity  of  Castighone  rose  on  the  site 

Gabinius,  Aulus  (6 'las  gubf'nPus),  100  B  C  -c  48 
B  C  ,  Roman  statesman  and  general  When  trib- 
une of  the  plebs  he  conferred  (Lex  Gabinia)  upon 
POMPET  command  of  the  war  against  the  pirates 
and,  as  consul  (58  B  C  ),  in  alliance  with  P  CLO- 
DTUS,  he  contributed  to  the  exile  of  CTCEKO  He 
went  to  Syria  as  proconsul  (57  B  C  ),  and  restored 
Ptolemy  XI  to  the  throne  of  Egypt.  On  return  to 
Rome  he  was  impeached  (54  B  C  )  and  exiled  not- 
withstanding a  defense  by  Cicero  (undertaken  at 
Pompev's  behest)  In  the  civil  war  he  fought  for 
Caesar,  but  took  no  active  part  against  Pompey 

Gabirol.  see  IBN  GABIROL,  SOLOMON  BEN  JUDAH 

Gable,  Clark,  1901-,  American  moving-picture  actor, 
b  Cadiz,  Ohio.  After  acting  in  stock  companies 
and  on  Broadway,  he  began  his  career  in  moving 
pictures  m  1930.  Among  the  many  films  in  whion 
he  has  starred  are  Su*an  Lenox,  It  Happened  One 
Ni0ht  (in  which  he  demonstrated  his  skill  as  a 
comedian),  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty,  San  Francisco, 
Parnett,  Saratoga,  and  Gone  with  the  Wind 

gable,  m  architecture,  the  vertical  wall  area  (gener- 


ally triangular)  occurring  beneath  the  ridge  line  ol 
a  roof  and  bounded  by  the  sloping  sides  of  the  rooi 
surface  In  classical  architecture  it  is  called  th< 

PEDIMENT 

Gablonz   see  JABLONEC  N\D  Nisou. 

Gabon:  see  FRENCH  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA 

Gabonau,  Emile  (am el'  gaboryo'),  1835-73,  Frenol 
writer  of  popular  detective  stones,  creator  of  M 
Lecoq  and  Pere  Tabaret  He  was  one  of  the  firsl 
writers  of  this  genre  and  was  immensely  popular  it 
English  as  well  as  m  French  His  works  include 
L' Affaire  Lerouge  (1806;  Eng  tr ,  The  Wvdou 
Lerouge,  1891),  Le  Dossier  No  US  (1807,  Eng  tr 
1899),  Monsieur  Lecoq  (1868,  Eng  tr  ,  1880),  anr 
La  Corde  au  cou  (1873,  Eng  tr  ,  In  Pent  of  Hu 
Life,  1883) 

Gabnel  (gtV-)  [Heb  ,-inau  of  God],  archangel,  tht 
divine  herald  In  the  Bible  ho  appears  to  Daniel 
(twice),  to  Zacharias,  and  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in 
the  Annunciation  (see  M\KY)  Dan  816,  921 
Luke  1  19,  26,  27  Christian  tradition  makes 
Gabriel  the  archangel  trumpeter  of  the  Last  Judg 
ment  1  Thes  4  16  In  Islam,  Gabnel  revealed 
the  Koran  to  Mohammed,  becoming  the  angel  of 
truth  In  art  and  liteiatuio  Gabriel  is  mainly 
treated  as  the  angel  of  tho  Annunciation  or  in  the 
Last  Day  In  the  Annunciation  he  often  carries  a 
lily,  properly  the  symbol  of  the  Virgin  He  u 
often  represented  on  churches  with  trumpet  raised 
and  facing  east,  ready  to  proclaim  the  Second 
Coming  Feast  March  24 

Gabriel,  Jacques  Ange  (ahak'  &zu'  gabreel').c  1698- 
1782,  French  architect  Descendant  of  a  long  line 
of  architects,  bo  ranks  as  the  most  distinguished 
French  architect  of  his  century.  He  gave  French 
architecture  the  elements  of  classical  repose,  purity 
of  form,  and  restraint  He  was  appointed  (1742) 
first  architect  to  the  king  and  for  30  years  worked 
for  Louis  XV  at  Versailles,  Coropiegne,  and  otbet 
royal  residences.  In  1753  he  designed  Place  Louis 


CTOM  refereocea  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 
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XV  (now  Place  de  la  Concorde),  one  of  the  beauty 
spots  of  modern  Paris  Ho  designed  also  the  twin 
palaces  north  of  the  square  and  (1748)  the  theater 
of  the  palace  of  Versailles  In  1752  he  commenced 
the  vast  Ecole  mihtaire  in  Paris,  completed  by 
A  T  Brongmart,  and  in  1755  began  work  on  the 
unfinished  parts  of  the  Louvre,  which  he  later  had 
to  suspend  In  1768  he  finished  the  Petit  Trianon 
in  the  gardens  of  Versailles,  which  exemplifies  the 
highest  architectural  attainment  of  18th-century 
France 

Gabneh,  Andrea  (andru'a  gabrea'le),  1510-86,  Ital- 
ian organist  and  composer ,  pupil  of  Adrian  Willaert 
In  1536  he  was  a  chorister  at  St  Mark's  Cathedral, 
Venice,  where,  in  1500,  ho  became  organist  at  the 
second  organ  He  composed  madrigals,  motets, 
Masses,  and  ncercan  and  canzoni  for  organ  He 
was  the  teacher  of  Sweelmck,  of  Hans  Leo  Hassler, 
and  of  his  nephew  Giovanni  Gabrieh  (jov«m'n<5), 
1557-1612  He  lived  for  a  time  in  Munich,  pos- 
siblv  as  the  pupil  of  Lat.so,  and  c  1584  became  or- 
ganist at  the  first  organ  of  St  Mark's  In  his  works 
elements  of  the  transition  from  the  Renaissance  to 
the  baroque  are  seen,  particularly  m  his  differentia- 
tion of  the  choral  and  solo  ensembles  and  in  specific 
directions,  in  his  later  works,  concerning  the  m- 
stiumentation  His  Sonata  pian'e  fortf,  published 
in  his Sacrae symphoniae  (1597),employsthebaroque 
use  of  contrasts  in  dynamics  and  represents  the 
beginnings  of  modern  orchestration 

Gabnlowitsch,  Ossip  (d'sIpRubilldMch),  1878-1936, 
Russian-American  pianist  and  conductor,  pupil  of 
Anton  Rubinstein  at  the  St  Petersburg  Conserva- 
tory and  of  Leschetizky  His  debut  was  made  in 
Berlin  in  1890  He  was  well  known  both  as  a  bril- 
liant pianist  and  as  conductor  of  the  Munich  Kon- 
zertverom  Orchestra,  1910-14,  and  the  Detroit 
Symphony  Orchestra,  1918-36  He  married  Clara 
Clemens,  concert  singer,  daughter  of  Mark  Twain 

Gabun   see  FRENCH  K<ju \TOKI At,  A* RICA 

Gad  [Heb  ,  =fortune  J  1  Son  of  Jacob  and  Zilpah  and 
eponymous  founder  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
Its  allotment  was  half  of  Gilead,  E  of  the  Jordan 
and  NE  of  the  Dead  Sea  This  was  the  land  best 
suited  to  the  pastoral  life,  which  Gad,  like  Reuben, 
continued  after  the  years  in  Egypt  Gad  was  cap- 
tured by  Tiglath-pileser  Gen  30  11,  15  26,  49  19, 
Num  2  14,  13  15,  32  1,2,34,  Deut  3  12,  33  20, 
Joshua  13  24,  1  Chron  5  18,26,  12  8,14  2  Seer  of 
David's  reign  He  wrote  one  of  the  lost  histories, 
ho  worked  with  Nathan  in  planning  the  musical 
services  1  Sam  22  6,  2  Sam  24  11-19,  1  Chron 
21  9-19,  29  29,  2  Chron  29  25 

Gadames,  Libya   see  GHADAMB.S 

Gadara  (ga'duru),  ancient  city,  Trans-Jordan,  SE  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  It  was  in  the  Decapohs,  Ves- 
pasian destroyed  it  Extensive  rums  mark  the 
probable  site  The  terms  Gadarcnes,  Gergfsene*, 
and  Gerasenes  appear  variously  for  the  locale  of  the 
celebrated  miracle  of  the  possessed  swine  They 
probably  refer  to  an  obscure  town  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  lake  Mat  8  28,  Mark  5  1 ,  Luke  8  26 

Gaddi  (ga'dl) ,  Manassite  sent  by  Moses  into  Canaan 
Num  13  11 

Gaddi  (gad'de),  celebrated  family  of  Florentine  art- 
ists Gaddo  Gaddi  (gad'do),  c  1260-c  1333,  painter 
and  mosaicist,  is  said  by  Vasan  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  Cimabue  and  Giotto  Among  the  mo- 
saics attributed  to  him  are  those  in  the  portico  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiorc,  Rome,  and  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  over  the  portal  in  the  Florence  cathe- 
dral His  son,  Taddeo  Gaddi  (tad-da 'd),  c  1300- 
c  1366,  painter  and  architect,  the  most  talented 
pupil  and  the  godson  of  Giotto,  whom  he  assisted 
for  24  years,  was  the  leader  of  Florentine  painting 
after  his  master's  death  His  works  include  the 
ceiling  painting  and  a  series  of  frescoes  representing 
scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  Baroncelli 
Chapel  in  Santa  Croce,  Florence,  the  fine  Last  Sup- 
per in  the  refectory  of  the  same  church,  remains  of 
frescoes  in  San  Francesco,  Pisa,  altarpipces  (Naples 
and  the  Uffiai) ,  Madonna  with  Saints  (Santa  Feh- 
cita,  Florence) ,  a  series  of  episodes  from  the  lives 
of  Christ  and  of  St  Francis,  formerly  in  Santa 
Crooe  and  now  in  the  Florence  Academy,  a  predclla 
with  scenes  from  the  life  of  St  Lawrence  (Brooklyn 
Mus  ) ,  and  an  altarpiece,  Madonna  and  Child  with 
Saints  (Metropolitan  Mus )  The  aichitectural 
achievements  attributed  to  him  are  the  completion 
of  Giotto's  work  on  the  Campanile,  Florence,  and 
the  planning  of  Ponte  Vecchio  Taddeo's  son, 
AgnoloGaddiU'nyolo),  c  1350-1396,  a  pupil  of  his 
father  and  of  Giovanni  di  Milano,  was  also  a  fol- 
lower of  Giotto  His  works,  though  deficient  in  de- 
sign, are  decorative,  good  m  coloi ,  and  inclined  to 
realism,  with  dignified  and  well-drawn  figures  His 
works  include  the  frescoes  Discovery  of  the  Cross 
(Santa  Croce,  Florence) ,  the  series  representing  the 
legends  of  the  Holy  Girdle  (cathedral,  Prato) ,  and 
four  paintings  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington, "  D  C  Agnolo  was  the  master  of 
Cennino  Cennim  His  brother,  Giovanni  Gaddi 
06van'n6),  d  1383,  was  also  a  painter  of  consid- 
erable talent,  most  of  whose  work  was  destroyed  in 
the  remodeling  of  Santo  Spinto,  Florence  His 
promising  career  was  cut  short  by  early  death 

Gaddiel  (ga'defil,  gadl'ul),  leader  of  Zebulun  sent  by 
Moses  to  explore  Canaan  Num.  13  10 
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Gade.  Niels  Vilhelm  (neW  vH'helm  ga'dhu),  1817- 
00,  Danish  composer  He  studied  m  Leipng  (1843- 
48),  where  he  met  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann 
His  eight  symphonies,  his  chamber  music,  and  his 
cantatas  are  essentially  Scandinavian  but  they 
show  the  influence  of  Gorman  romanticism. 
Gades  see  CAoiz 

gadfly,  name  applied  to  the  HORSEFLY  or  breeze  fly 
and  sometimes  to  the  BOTFLY 
Gadhehc  (giid^'llk),  same  as  Goideho  or  Gaelic,  a 
classification  of  Celtic  languages     See  LANGUAGE 
(table) 
Gadi  (ga'dl).  father  of  Menahem,  king  of  Israel.    2 

Kings  15  14,17 
Gadir   see  CADIZ 

gadolinium  (gadutt'neum),  raie  metallic  element 
(symbol «Cd,  for  physical  constants,  see  KMBMENT, 
table) ,  a  metal  of  the  RARE  EARTHS  Tho  i  are-earth 
gadolinia,  the  oxide  of  the  metal,  was  obtained  by 
J  C  G  de  Marignac  in  1880  and  by  P  E  L  do 
Boisbuudran  in  1886  and  was  no  mod  for  the  min- 
eral gadohnite,  from  which  it  was  extracted 
Gadsden,  Christopher.  1724-1805,  Ameucan  Revo- 
lutionary leader,  b  Charleston,  S  C  ,  educated  in 
England  He  returned  to  Charleston  (1746)  and 
became  a  wealthy  merchant  \t  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  (1765)  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  uige  co- 
lonial union  against  England's  poluy  of  taxation 
Gadsden  sei  ved  in  the  Continental  Congiess  (1774- 
76)  and  favored  independence  In  the  struggle  over 
the  South  Carolina  constitution  in  1778  he  was  a 
radical,  fa  voting  separation  of  Church  and  state  and 
popular  election  of  senators  He  was  captuied  when 
the  British  took  Charleston  (1780),  and  imprison- 
ment by  the  British  broke  his  health  He  latei 
helped  to  secure  latification  of  the  Constitution 
ana  still  later  opposed  the  Jeffersomans 
Gadsden,  James,  1788-1858,  American  railroad  pro- 
moter and  diplomat,  b  Charleston,  S  C  ,  grad 
Yale,  1806,  grandson  of  Christopher  Gadsden  He 
served  in  the  War  of  1812,  under  Andrew  Jackson 
against  the  Seminole  Indians,  and,  later,  as  com- 
missioner to  remove  the  Seminole  to  their  reserva- 
tion in  Florida  He  was  a  promoter  of  railroads  and 
advocated  a  Southern  rail  system  which  would 
control  the  trade  of  the  South  and  the  West  and 
free  those  regions  from  their  dependency  on  the 
North  To  further  this  end  he  promoted  Southern 
commercial  conventions  and  at  a  convention  in 
Memphis  in  1845  boldly  urged  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  In  1853,  when  his  friend 
Jefferson  Davis  was  Secretary  of  War  in  Pierce's 
cabinet,  Gadsden  was  appointed  minister  to  Mex- 
ico, to  negotiate  for  territory  along  the  border  The 
result  was  the  GADSDEN  PUIICHASB  He  was  re- 
called (1850)  for  exceeding  his  instructions  and 
retired  to  Charleston 

Gadsden,  industrial  city  (pop  36,975),  co  seat  of 
Etowah  co  ,  NE  Ala  ,  near  the  Lookout  Mts  NE 
of  Birmingham,  founded  c  1845,  me  1871  Ala- 
bama City  was  annexed  in  1932  Iron,  coal,  lime- 
stone, sand,  clay,  and  timber  aie  found  in  the  area 
There  are  metal  and  textile  industries  and  a  large 
tire  and  rubber  plant 

Gadsden  Purchase,  strip  of  land  purchased  (1853) 
by  the  United  States  from  Mexico  The  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  (1848)  had  described  the  U  S  - 
Mexico  boundary  vaguely,  and  President  Franklin 
Pierce  wanted  to  insure  U  S  possession  of  the  Me- 
silla  Valley  near  the  Rio  Grande — the  most  prac- 
ticable route  for  a  southern  railroad  to  tho  Pacific 
James  GADBDEN  negotiated  the  purchase,  and  the 
U  S  Senate  ratified  (1854)  it  by  a  narrow  margin 
The  area  of  45, 5  45  sq  mi  .purchased  for  $10,000,000, 
now  forms  extreme  S  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  S  of 
the  Gila 

Gadshill  (gadz'htt),  low  hill,  Kent,  England,  near 
Rochester  It  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  FalstafT's 
robberies  in  Shakspere's  Henri/  IV  "Gadshill 
Place"  was  the  home  of  Charles  Dickens  from 
1850  until  his  death  in  1870 

Gaea  (je'u)  [Gr  ,  Dearth  J,  Greek  earth-goddess, 
daughter  of  CHAOS,  and  mother  of  URANUS  and 
PONTUS  Her  children  by  Uranus  were  the  Cy- 
clopes, the  Hecatom  hoires,  and  the  Titans  (see 
TITAN)  To  Pontus  she  bore  five  sea-deities — 
Nereus,  Thaumos,  Ceto,  Phorcus,  anil  Eurybia 
She  was  worshiped  as  the  mother  of  all  things,  a 
counselor  of  gods  and  men  The  oracles  of  DFLPHI 
and  Olyinpia  traced  their  origin  to  her  The  Ro- 
mans identified  her  with  Tell  us 
Gaelic  (gfi'llk),  tho  Celtic  languages  spoken  m  Ire- 
land and  Highland  Scotland  Generally  the  form 
spoken  in  Ireland  is  known  as  lush,  that  in  Scot- 
land as  Scottish  or  Scottish  Gaelic  Gaelic  may 
also  be  used  to  include  Manx  Erse  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  synonym  for  Gaelic  See  LANGUAOE 
(table) 

Gaelic  literature,  literature  of  Gaelic-speaking  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  Irish  literature  is  convention- 
ally divided  into  Old  Irish  (before  900),  Middle 
Irish  (until  1350),  Late  Middle,  or  Early  Modern, 
lush  (until  1650),  and  Modern  Irish  (from  1650) 
Scottish  Gaelic  has  become  separate  from  Irish 
Gaelic  in  modern  times  only  The  old  literary  mon- 
uments of  Irish  survive  m  Middle  Irish  manu- 
scripts, copies  of  older  ones,  the  chief  are  the  Book 
of  the  Dun  Cow,  the  Book  of  Lemater,  the  Yellow 


Book  of  Lecan,  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  and  the 
Speckled  Book.  Middle  Irish  literature  consists  of 
romances  or  sagas,  which  fall  into  two  groups — the 
Red  Branch  cycle  (sometimes  called  the  Ulster 
cycle)  and  the  Fenian  cycle  The  first  of  these  deals 
with  an  Ireland  populated  with  swaggering  pagan 
heroes,  greatest  of  whom  is  CUCHULAIN,  central 
personage  of  the  Ulster  legends  and  of  the  great 
monument  Tdin  B6  Ctialnge  [the  cattle  raid  of 
Cooley  ]  The  form  of  the  Irish  saga  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Icelandic  saga,  which  may  have  bor- 
rowed the  form  from  Ireland,  the  narrative  is  in 
prose,  but  the  dialogue,  when  it  is  impassioned,  is 
in  verse  Irish  saga  is  not  Homeric  m  style,  as  its 
heights  are  lyrical  A  characteristic  of  all  older 
Celtic  literature  is  a  beautiful  simplicity  and  torse- 
ness  varied  by  an  exaggerated  heaping  of  epithet 
and  detail  Some  scholars  allocate  the  inspiration 
of  the  Ulster  sagas  to  tho  conquering  Celtic  aristoc- 
racy of  Ireland,  and  the  cycle  of  the  Fenians  (see 
FENIAN  MOVEMENT)  to  the  aboriginal  conquered  in- 
habitants At  any  rate,  the  Fenian  htoiature  is  in 
its  present  form  much  later  in  origin  than  the  Ulster 
saga,  for  paganism  is  modified,  and  Christianity  is 
represented  as  roining  in  the  oxtromo  old  age  of 
OSSIAN,  tho  poot  of  tho  Fenians  Acallam  na 
Senorach  [c  olloquv  of  the  ancients],  a  dis«  ussion 
between  Ossian  and  Patru  k,  is  the  c  hief  Fenian 
text  A  most  artistic  Fenian  work  is  The  Pursuit 
of  Diarmmd  and  Grainne  The  air  of  the  Fenian 
literature  is  gentler  than  that  of  the  Ulster  saga 
the  lyric  sings  not  so  muc  h  of  war  and  death  as  of 
love  and  nature  and  separation  The  themes  and 
tales  of  the  Red  Branc  h  died  from  popular  memory 
long  ago,  except  for  the  tale  of  DMRDRE,  but  the 
Fenian  legends  survived  into  modern  times,  espe- 
cially in  Sc  othtnd,  whence  came  the  garbled  Ossian 
to  excite  Europe  in  the  18th  cent  Middle  Irish 
prose  and  poetry  dealt  not  onl\  with  more  literary 
forms,  but  with  law,  medicine,  topography,  and 
ecclesiastic  al  subjec  ts  These  make  up  great  colle<  - 
tions  and  many  translations  of  continental  works,  a 
large  portion  are  valuable  not  only  as  they  throw 
light  on  Irish  history  (e  g  ,  tho  innumerable  annals 
and  the  law  collections)  but  also  on  medieval  cul- 
ture in  general  In  anc  icnt  Ireland  the  poet  hold  a 
privileged  position,  and  apparently  m  Ireland,  as 
probably  in  Wales,  Christianity  gave  the  poets  a 
kind  of  national  position  as  guardians  of  tho  native 
tradition,  sunossors  of  the  pagan  priests  After 
the  coming  of  tho  Norman- English  in  the  12th  and 
13th  cent  the  poets  became  the  spokesmen  of 
Gaelic  culture  Among  them  three  may  be  men- 
tioned, tho  c-ourtlv,  patriotic^  Gilhnde  Albanaoh 
McNamec  (Kith  cent ),  the  religious  poot  Donough 
Mor  O'Doly  (13th  cant ),  and  Teig  ()g  O'Higgins 
(15th  cent  )  The  late  medieval  prose  includes  one 
of  tho  most  celebrated  Gaelic  narrative  c  ollec  tions, 
The  Three  Sorrows  of  Story-telling,  which  includes 
the  immortal  Deirdre  The  16th  and  17th  cent 
saw  a  great  poetic  revival  and  tho  rise  of  modern 
Irish  prose  At  this  time  Gaelic  Ireland  was  fight- 
ing her  losing  battle  with  England,  and  Gaelic  lit- 
erature became  more  passionately  patriotic  and 
more  mihtantly  Catholic  as  the  English  c  onquered 
The  best-known  bard  of  tho  tune  is  Teig  Dall 
O'Higgins  (d  1591),  who  lived  with  one  family  or 
another,  singing  the  praises  of  each  with  melodious 
verse  Quite  different,  but  just  as  capable,  was 
Eochy  O'Hussey,  poet  of  the  Maguires  of  Fer- 
managh, who  had  one  of  the  most  patriotic  and 
cultured  courts  of  the  country  Koc  hy  is  the  poet 
of  the  dying  Gaelic  Catholic  Ireland,  undaunted, 
passionate,  and  beautiful  Before  Cromwell  came 
to  Ireland,  bardic  poetry  had  begun  to  decline  The 
16th-  and  17th-century  prose  in  Ireland  is  transi- 
tional, it  begins  with  some  delightful  tales  in  Mid- 
dle Irish  and  cornes  to  its  fruition  with  Geoffrey 
Keating  (1570-e  1650),  whose  religious  works  and 
monumental  historical  study  of  Ireland  are  the 
foundation  of  Modern  Irish  literature)  The  great- 
est Irish  scholar  of  the  time  was  Mi<  hael  O'CLEHY, 
among  other  students  of  Gaelic  culture  are  some 
English-speaking  Protestants,  notably  Bedell, 
bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  translator  of  the 
Old  Testament  Bedell's  Bible  is  a  fine  piece  of 
Gaelic,  but  it  had  little  influence  among  the  pre- 
dominantly Catholic  Irish  The  penal  age  of  Ireland 
may  bo  dated  from  Cromwell's  arrival  (1649),  and 
Gaelic  literature  served  to  keep  alive  the  old  culture 
of  the  submerged  Catholics  From  Lou  vain,  Bel- 
gium, camo  a  stream  of  religious  books  In  Gaelic, 
these  circulated  around  Ireland,  how  it  is  not  known 
In  Ireland  the  popular  poetry  was  largely  in  the 
hands  of  wandering  poets,  who  repeated  the  old 
stones  and  made  new  songs  on  the  dolorous  events 
of  the  time  Chief  of  these  was  Anthony  Raftery, 
of  whom  Donn  BYRNE  has  written  Theie  is  a  great 
bulk  of  the  verso  of  the  poets  of  penal  tunes,  much 
of  it  lovely  The  penal  times  in  Ireland  were  hardly 
over  before  Irish  Gaelic  received  a  great  blow,  this 
was  the  potato  famine  of  1847  The  terrible  depop- 
ulation of  Ireland  hurt  most  tho  Gaelic  West, 
and  the  proportion  of  Gaelic  speakers  in  Ireland 
dropped  m  three  years  from  more  than  three  fourths 
to  one  quarter  In  the  19th  cent.,  Irish  scholarship 
came  into  its  own  again  and  resulted,  through  the 
efforts  of  John  O'Donovan,  Eugene  O'Curry,  and 
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Standish  Hayes  O'Grady,  in  a  Gaelic  literary  re- 
vival A  great  part  in  the  revival  itself  was  held  by 
the  Gaelic  League  and  Douglas  Hyde  The  prin- 
cipal figures  in  this  new  Gaelic  literature  were 
Canon  Peter  O'Leary  (d  1920),  Patrick  O'Connor 
(d  1928),  the  gifted  and  noble  Patrick  Henry 
Pearse  (d  1910),  and  Maurice  O'SuIhvan  The 
connections  between  Gaelic  Scotland  and  Gaelic 
Ireland  were  close  until  the  rise  of  Presbyteriamsni 
m  Scotland  But  since  the  16th  cent  .  Scottish 
Gaelic  has  had  a  literature  of  its  own  Very  inter- 
esting are  the  remains  contained  m  the  Book  of  tho 
Dean  of  Lismore  and  the  Fernaig  MS  Here  the 
Fenian  ty<  le  is  well  represented  The  great  event 
of  modern  Scottish  Gaelic  culture  is  "the  "45," 
when  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  (Charles  Edward  Stu- 
art) came  back  There  was  a  great  burst  of  poetry 
after  the  '45  that  defied  the  repressive  measures  of 
Parliament  and  mourned  the  English  timmph 
The  poet  par  excellent  e  of  the  rebellion  was  Alex- 
ander Macdonald  (MacMaster  Alasdair)  He  was 
more  original  than  Duncan  Ban  Mclntyre,  whose 
poems  hark  back  to  older  forms  and  older  subjects 
At  the  end  of  the  century  came  Macpherson  s  Os- 
eian  In  the  19th  and  20th  cent  a  number  of  High- 
land poets  arid  prose  writers  used  Gaelic  for  their 
medium  In  general  the  Scottish  Gaels  have  pro- 
served  their  language  and  literary  activity  better 
abroad  (e  g  ,  in  Nova  Scotia)  than  the  Irish,  but  at 
homo  Scottish  Gaelic  is  disappearing  faster  than 
Irish  Most  of  the  monuments  of  Gaelic  literature 
have  been  translated  into  English,  e  g  ,  by  Lady 
Giegory,  Eleanor  Hull,  Tom  Peetc  Cross,  and  (for 
Scotland)  James  MacGrogor  See  Douglas  Hyde, 
Literary  History  of  Ireland  (1899) ,  A  S  De  Blacam, 
Gadu  Literature  Survtytd  (193  *) 

Gaertner,  Joseph*  see  GAUTWK,  JOHFPH 

Gaeta  (gaa'ta),  city  (pop  4,967),  S  Latium,  central 
Italy,  a  seaport  Between  tho  promontory  on 
which  Gaeta  is  built  and  the  Italian  mainland  lies 
the  Gulf  of  Gaota  The  coast  from  Gaeta  to 
Formia  was  a  favorite  resort  of  tho  ancient  Ro- 
mans A  prosperous  duchy  from  tho  9th  to  the 
12th  cent  ,  Gueta  lost  its  independence  to  the 
Normans  arid  shared  thereafter  tho  fortunes  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  The  citadel  and  poit 
v\ere  strongly  fortified  Pope  Pius  IX  took  refuge 
here  (1848-49)  Tho  fall  of  Gaetu  to  Vutoi  Em- 
manuel II  of  Sardinia  nftei  a  long  siege  (1860-61) 
marked  the  cud  of  the  rule  of  FRANCIS  II  ovei  tho 
kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  There  is  a  fine  13th- 
century  campanile  The  cathedral  and  other  me- 
dieval buildings  were  seriously  damaged  in  tho 
Second  Woi  Id  War 

Gaffney,  city  (pop  7,636),  co  seat  of  Cherokee  co  , 
NW  S  C  ,  NE  of  Spartanbuig  near  the  N  C  line, 
m  a  farm  area,  me  1875  It  has  textile  mills 
Limestone  College  (for  women,  1845)  is  here 

Gafsa  (gilf'su),  town  (pop  11,320),  S  central  Tu- 
nisia, in  an  OHHIS  It  is  in  a  legion  ruh  in  phos- 
phates, wliu  h  it  exports,  togethet  with  dates,  onv  es, 
and  woolen  goods  The  town  was  destroyed  by 
Man  us  in  the  war  against  Jugurthn  and  was  rebuilt 
under  the  Roman  Empire  '1  he  region  about  Gafsa 
(ancient  Capsa)  has  yielded  artifacts  of  an  upper 
Paleolithic  culture  (Capstan)  of  North  Afric  a  and  S 
Europe,  probably  contemporaneous  with  the  Au- 
ngnaciun  <  ultuie 

Gag,  Wanda  (gag),  1893-14)46,  American  artist  and 
writer  for  children,  b  New  Ulm,  Minn  ,  studied  at 
8t  Paul  and  Minneapolis  art  schools  and  at  the 
Art  Students  League  of  New  York  Distinguished 
especially  for  her  lithographs,  she  illustrated  Tales 
from  Grimm  (1936)  and  Snow  White  and  the  Seven 
Dwarfs  (1918)  Among  her  own  gay  and  imagina- 
tive books  for  children  are  the  popular  Millions  of 
Cats  (1928),  The  Funny  Thing  (1929),  and  Nothing 
at  All  (1911)  See  her  autobiographical  Growing 
Pains  (1940),  biography  by  A  O  Scott  (1949) 

Gage,  Henry  Phelps:  see  GAOK,  SIMON  HKNKY 

Gage,  Lyman  Judson,  1836-1927,  American  banker 
and  statesman,  b  Madison  co  ,  N  Y  After  bank- 
ing employment,  he  went  (1855)  to  Chicago  and 
there  became  (1891)  president  of  tho  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago  He  declined  President  Clove- 
land's  offer  to  appoint  him  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, but  after  Gage  supported  William  McKmloy 
against  William  Jennings  Bryan,  ho  became  (1896) 
President  McKmley's  Secretary  of  Treasury  Ho 
won  public  approval  for  his  conduct  of  fiscal  affairs 
during  tho  Spanish-American  War,  but  resigned 
(1902)  under  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 

Gage,  Matilda  Joslyn,  1826-98,  A  men  can  woman 
suffrage  leader,  b  Cicero,  N  Y  Joining  tho 
woman's  rights  movement  in  1853,  she  edited  m 
Syracuse,  N  Y  ,  the  National  Citizen,  a  feminist 
journal  In  1881  she  collaborated  with  Elizabeth 
Cody  Stanton  and  Susan  B  Anthony  in  their 
History  of  Woman  Suffrage  She  was  president  of 
the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  from 
1875  to  1876 

Gage,  Simon  Henry,  1851-1944,  American  biologist, 
b  Maryland,  NY,  grad  Cornell  Umv  (B  S , 
1877)  From  1878  to  1908  he  taught  at  Cornell 
Besides  important  work  in  comparative  histology 
and  embryology,  he  is  known  for  his  standard 
work,  The  Microscope  (1881,  17th  ed  ,  1941)  His 
first  wife,  Susanna  (Phelps)  Gage,  1857-1915,  b 
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Mornsville,  N  Y  ,  grad  Cornell  (Ph  B  ,  1880),  was 
well  known  among  scientists  for  her  work  in  com- 


GAINSBOROUGH, THOMAS 

(1883)  ranks  among  the  more  brilliant  interpreta- 
tions of  America  by  a  foreigner 
' 


parative  anatomy    Their  son,  Henry  Phelps  Gage,    gaillardia  (gaUtr'-)  [from  Gaillard,  a  Fr   botanist J 
1886-,  b   Ithaca,  N  Y  ,  Ph  D  Cornell,  1911,  after      or  blanketnower,  any  plant  of  the  genus  GaMardia, 


,  ,  ,  ,          , 

1911  was  m  charge  of  tho  optical  laboratories  at 
the  Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N  Y  With  his 
father  he  vrroit.Optic  Projection  (1914) 

Gage,  Thomas,  d  1656,  English  traveler.  Sent  to 
Spam  to  study,  he  became  (1603)  a  Dominican 
He  lived  and  traveled  among  the  Indians  of  Central 
Amenca  from  1625  to  1637,  when  he  returned  to 
Europe  In  1641  ho  went  to  England,  renouncing 
Catholicism  and  becoming  an  Anglican  clergyman 
In  1654  he  went  as  chaplain  with  an  expedition 
to  the  West  Indies  and  died  in  Jamaica  His  chief 
claim  to  fame  is  as  the  author  of  The  Engliah- 
Amencan  His  Travail  by  Sea  and  Land,  or,  A  New 
Survey  of  the  West  Indies  (1648) 

Gage,  Thomas,  1721-87,  British  general  in  North 
America  He  came  to  Amenca  (1754)  with  Gen 
Edward  Braddock  and  took  part  in  the  ill-fated 
expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne  (1755)  Later 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War  he  served  under 
James  Abercromby  and  Jeffrey  Amherst  Gage 
was  appointed  (1760)  governor  at  Montreal  and 
later  succeeded  Amhorst  (1763)  as  commander  in 
chief  of  British  forces  in  North  America  He  thus 
had  a  highly  significant  post  in  the  years  when 
trouble  between  the  colonists  and  the  British 
government  grew,  and  the  soldiers  were  cordially 
disliked  by  many  of  the  colonies  In  the  critical 
year  of  1774  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Thomas 
HuTCHiNfloN  as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  where 
affairs  were  most  critical  He  tried  to  put  down 
the  dissident  forces  in  the  colony  and  to  enforce 
the  Intolerable  Acts  He  it  was  who  ordered  tho 
arrest  of  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock  In 
April,  1775,  he  sent  soldiers  to  seize  military  stores 
at  Concord,  and  the  colonial  militia  resisted,  the 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord  on  April  19 
began  the  American  Revolution  In  Oct  ,  1775, 
he  resigned,  Gen  William  Howe  succeeded  him 
See  his  correspondence  (ed  byC  E  Carter,  1933) 

Gager,  Charles  Stuart  (ga'jur),  1872-194  4,  American 
botanist  and  educator,  b  Norwich,  NY,  PhD 
Cornell  Umv  ,  1902  J«  rom  1910  he  was  director  of 
the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  Among  his  publica- 
tions are  Kfftcta  of  the  Rays  of  Radium  on  Plants 
(1908),  Heredity  and  Evolution  in  Plants  (1920), 
The  Relation  bctwun  Sat  nee  and  Thwlogy  (1925), 
and  The  Plant  World  (1931) 

Gagern,  Heinrich,  Freiherr  von  (hln'ilkh  frl'her  fun 
ga'gurn),  1799-1880,  Geiman  statesman  A  Hes- 
sian parlmmentaiy  leader  and  a  conspicuous  advo- 
cate of  German  unity,  he  became  (1848)  president 
of  the  FR  \NKHJRT  PARLIAMENT  Heat  first  favored 
Prussian  leadership  and  the  exclusion  of  Austria 
from  German  affairs,  but  later  rev  ersed  his  stand 

gag  rules,  procedural  rules  in  force  in  the  U  S  House 
of  Representatives  from  1836  to  1844  With  tho 
grow  tli  of  antislaverv  feeling  after  tho  founding  of 
the  Ameiican  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  1833  the 
House  was  deluged  with  thousands  of  antislavery 
petitions,  especially  of  tho  variety  prnving  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Southerners,  with  the  aid  of  Northern  Democrats, 
Bccxired  passage  of  the  gag  inles,  which  prevented 
the  discushion  of  antislavei  y  pi  oposals  in  the  House 
Tho  hght  to  secure  the  light  of  petition,  waged  vir- 
tually smglehandedlv  ,  and  brilliantly,  bv  John 
Quimy  Adams,  aioused  the  North,  and  the  gag 
rules  were  repealed  They  had  the  effect  of 
strengthening  the  cause  of  tho  ABOLITIONISTS 

Gagry  (ga'grc),  city  (1940  estimated  pop  12,000), 
Abkhaz  ASSR,  Georgian  SSR,  on  the  Blac  k  Sea 
and  at  the  foot  of  tho  Greater  Caucasus  It  is  a 
subtropical  health  resort 

Gaham  (ga'hum),  nephew  of  Abraham    Gen  22  24 

Gahar  (ga'hdr),  Nethmini  family  letuining  with 
Zonibbabel  Ezra  2  47,  Neh  7  49 

Gaillard,  DavidDuBose(ga'lurd),  1859-19H,  Ameri- 
can arrnv  engineer,  b  Clarendon  co  ,  S  C  ,  grad 
West  Point  He  established  a  reputation  for  the 
execution  of  difficult  engineering  projects  involving 
hydraulic  work  and  channel  (hedging  His  Wato 
Action  in  Relation  to  Engineering  Structures  (1904) 
is  considered  authoritative  on  its  subject  In  190S 
he  was  sent  to  assist  General  GOETH\LS  on  the 
PANAMA  CANAL  and  was  given  charge  of  the  cen- 
tral division,  which  included  the  excavation  of 
Culebra  Cut,  acknowledged  to  bo  the  most  difficult 
portion  of  tho  undertaking  His  success  was  gained 
at  the  cost  of  his  health  National  i  egret  at  his 
death  led  President  Wilson  to  change  the  name  of 
the  cut  from  Culebra  to  Gaillaid 

Gaillardet,  Theodore  Fr«d«nc  (taodor'  fr&dftrek  gd- 
ytirda'),  1808-82,  French  journalist  He  collabo- 
rated with  Dumas  pore  in  writing  La  Tour  de  Nesle, 
a  play  produced  with  groat  success  in  Paris  in  1832 
Subsequent  misunderstanding  over  it  involved  tho 
two  in  a  duel  in  which  neither  was  injured 
Gaillardot  arrived  in  the  United  States  m  1837,  and 
after  three  yeais  of  travel  and  reporting  for  French 
newspapers,  he  setjtled  in  New  York  city  He  edited 
the  Courrier  de*  Etata-Unia  until  1848,  making  it 
the  leading  French  newspaper  in  the  country 
He  returned  to  France  in  1848,  but  frequently 
visited  America.  His  L'  Anstocratie  en  Am6nque 
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chiefly  western  American  herbs  with  showy  heads 
of  composite  flowers  The  heads  are  red  or  yellow 
or  both,  usually  with  dark  purple  centers  Gail- 
lardias  are  easily  grown,  long-blooming  annuals, 
biennials,  or  perennials  and  are  popular  for  bedding 
and  cutting. 

Games,  Edmund  Pendleton,  1777-1849,  U  8  army 
officer,  b  Culpeper  co  ,  Va  ,  brother  of  George  S 
Games  He  spent  his  bovhood  in  Tennessee  and  at 
the  age  of  20  joined  the  U  S  army  He  surveyed 
(1801-4)  Games  Trace  between  Nashville  and 
Natchez  Later  (1804)  in  Alabama,  he  arrested 
Aaron  BUKH  and  then  testified  at  the  Burr  trial  in 
Richmond  I-  or  his  service  in  the  War  of  1812  he 
received  many  citations  Sent  as  a  commissioner 
to  treat  with  the  Greek  Indians,  he  served  under 
Andrew  Jackson  in  the  Creek  and  Senunole  cam- 
paigns He  latei  took  part  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War  and  led  an  expedition  in  the  war  in  Florida 
There  he  fell  into  dispute  with  Gen  Wmneld 
SCOTT,  and  a  coiut  of  inquiry  censured  them  both 
Games  was  m  command  of  the  Western  Dept  of 
the  army  at  the  opening  of  the  Mexican  War  and 
faced  court-martial  for  calling  for  volunteers  on  his 
own  authontv  He  defended  himself  so  ably  that 
the  ehaiges  were  dismissed 

Games,  George  Strother,  c  1784-1873,  Alabama  pio- 
neer, b  Stokes  co  ,  N  C  ,  brother  of  Edmund  P 
Games  From  1806  to  1819  he  was  U  S  factor  and 
Indian  agent  at  SAINT  STEPHENS,  stiategic  post  on 
the  Tombigbee  river  neai  the  disputed  We&t  1«  londa 
boundary  He  became  a  particular  friend  of  the 
Ghoctaw  Indians,  thus  giving  the  United  States 
control  over  their  territory  and  trade,  and  his  in- 
fluence kept  them  from  joining  Tecumseh's  con- 
federation against  the  Americans  He  opened 
Games  Tra<  e,  from  the  Tennessee  river  to  the  Tom- 
bigbee, and  aided  the  settlers  who  poured  into  the 
Alabama  country  after  1816  When  the  Choctaw 
Indians  were  to  be  remo\  ed  l>ev  ond  the  M  ississippi, 
they  insisted  that  Games  join  their  chiefs  in  select- 
ing then  lands,  and  Games  later  accompanied  them 
again  in  then  migration  He  served  (1825-27)  in 
the  Alabama  senate  and  later  gamed  wealth  as  a 
merchant  in  Mobile,  letirmg  in  1850  to  his  planta- 
tion at  State  Line,  Mu»s  See  biography  by  J  W 
Silver  (1949) 

Gaines'e  Mill    see  SKVEN  DAYS  BATTLFS 

Gainesville  [for  Gen  E  P  Gainesi  1  City  (pop. 
13,757),  co  seat  of  Alachua,  (o  N  central  Ha, 
SW  of  Jacksonville,  founded  c  1854,  me  1869  The 
first  settlement  heie,  a  trading  post,  was  made  in 
18«>,  just  before  the  Semmolo  War  The  city  is 
a  resort  and  an  industrial  and  shipping  center  deal- 
ing m  naval  stoies,  lumber,  citrus  fruits,  vegetables, 
and,  notably  ,  tung  oil  The  Umv  of  Florida  (see 
FLORID  v,  I  NIVKHHIT>  OF)  is  here  North  of  the 
cit\  is  a  state  institution  foi  the  feeble-minded 
Paynes  Piume,  a  large  marsh,  lies  to  the  south 
2  Cit  v  (pop  10  24  i)  ,  co  seat  of  Hall  co  ,  N  Ga  ,  near 
the  Chattahoochec  river  NE  of  Atlanta,  m  the 
Blue  Ridge  foothills,  me  1821  It  is  a  trade  and 
industrial  center  (with  textile  mills)  in  a  farm  area 
Brenau  College  (for  women,  1878)  is  hero,  near  by 
is  Riverside  Military  Academy  In  19  iO  a  toimvdo 
severely  damaged  the  city  3  Cit\  (1940  pop 
9,651,  1947  estimated  pop  12000),  co  seat  of 
Cooke  co  ,  N  Texas,  on  the  Kim  B  01  k  of  the  Trinity 
and  NNW  of  Dallas,  founded  185O,  me  1873  It 
was  founded  on  the  California  Trail  and  later  was  a 
iiotous  cow  town,  a  stopping  point  on  the  Chisholm 
Trail  just  below  a  Red  uiver  crossing  Respectabili- 
ty grow  with  the  planting  of  cotton  and  small 
grains,  and  Gainesville  has  a  prosperous  cluster  of 
processing  plants  for  the  farms  of  the  region  as 
well  as  an  oil  refinery  for  neighboring  oil  fields 
and  various  small  factories  The  citv  is  pioud  of 
its  many  treess  anf  of  its  highly  successful  com- 
munity circus,  founded  in  1930  There  is  a  junior 
college  At  Gainesville  is  the  state  training  school 
for  delinquent  girls 

Gainsborough,  Thomas  (ganz'buru),  1727-8S,  Eng- 
lish poi  trait  and  landscape  painter,  one  of  tho 
greatest  of  all  English  aitists,  b  Sudbury,  ninth 
son  of  an  impecunious  cloth  met  chant  He  was 
apprenticed  at  14  to  a  silver  smith  in  London  There 
he  was  discovered  by  the  Fiench  engraver  Hubert 
Gmvelot,  who  made  him  his  assistant  and  pupil, 
and  by  the  painter  Fran<  is.  Hayman,  who,  it  is  said, 
taught,  him  to  sow  wild  oats  In  1745  he  returned 
to  Sudbuiv  There  he  piomptly  married  Margaret 
Buir,  whose  stable  tempeiamcnt  and  whose  income 
of  £200  a  year  weie  decisive  in  establishing  him  in 
his  caieer  Fiom  then  on,  first  in  Ipswich,  then  in 
Bath,  and  finally  in  London,  he  worked  as  a  fashion- 
able portt  ait  pamtei,  giadually  acquiring  a  large, 
lucrative  practice  and  rivaling  Sir  Joshua  Reyn- 
olds himself  Unlike  Sir  Joshua,  however,  Gains- 
borough had  little  taste  for  the  high  society  he 
painted  He  spent  much  spare  time  in  painting 
landscapes,  for  which  he  found  small  sale  They 
were  among  the  first  great  landscapes  painted  in 
England  and  have  rarely  been  surpassed  Gains- 
borough is  famous  for  the  elegance  of  his  portraits, 
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and  his  pictures  of  women  in  particular  have  an 
extreme  dehcaoy  and  refinement  As  a  colonst  he 
has  hod  few  rivals  among  English  painters  Hia 
best  works  have  a  quivering  life  achieved  by  that 
running  play  of  delicate  but  undisguised  brush 
strokes  which  is  found  in  Rubens  and  Renoir  They 
have  a  light  and  airy  quality,  with  greens  and  blues 
predominating  Unlike  most  portrait  painters  of 
his  day,  Gainsborough  is  said  to  have  painted  all 
parts  of  his  pictures  himself  Gainsborough  is  well 
represented  in  the  national  galleries  of  London, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  in  the  Wallace  Collection, 
London,  and  in  many  private  collet tions  In  Amer- 
ica there  are  beautiful  Gamsboroughs  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  and  the  Frick  Collection,  New 
York,  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  the  Henry  E 
HuntmRton  Art  Gallery,  San  Marino,  Calif  ,  and 
the  museums  of  Cincinnati,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  St  Louis  Out  of  his  large  number  of  famous 
pictures  may  be  cited  PerdUa  (Wallace  Coll ,  Lon- 
don^, The  Blue  Boy  (Huntmgton  Art  Gall  ,  San 
Marino,  Calif),  Lady  Innes,  and  The  Mall  (Frick 
Coll ,  New  York)  See  biographies  by  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong  (1906),  Max  Rothschild  (1909),  W 
T  Whitlov  (1915),  H  T.  Stokes  (19J5),  and  Mary 
Woodall  (1949) 

Gainsborough,  urban  district  (pop  18,689),  in  the 
Parts  of  Lmdsey,  Lincolnshire,  England,  on  the 
Trent  and  NW  of  Lincoln  It  is  the  St  Ogg's  of 
George  Eliot's  Mill  on  the  Floss  The  Congrega- 
tional Church  was  built  in  memory  of  John  Rob- 
inson, pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  Holland, 
who  was  born  near  here  The  Old  Hall  was  sup- 
posedly built  by  John  of  Gaunt  The  town  is  of  very 
early  establishment,  King  Sweyn  made  it  his  capi- 
tal and  died  here 

Oairdner,  James  (gard'nur),  1828-1912,  British  his- 
torian, b  Edinburgh  An  official  of  the  Public  Rec- 
ord Office  (1846-93),  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  his- 
torical writing  and  editing  With  J  S  Brewer  ho 
edited  the  Calendar  of  Letters  and  Papers  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII J  (21  vols  ,  1856-1910),  and  he 
made  several  editions  of  the  Paston  Letters  His 
writings  include  a  biography  of  KM  hard  III  (1878), 
a  biography  of  Henry  VII  (1889),  and  Lollardy  and 
the  Reformation  in  England  (4  vols  ,  1908-13.  with 
memoir  of  Gairdner  by  William  Hunt  in  Vol  IV) 
Gairdner,  Lake  (gard'nur),  shallow  salt  lake,  area 
1,840  sq  mi  ,  South  Australia,  at  the  base  of  Eyre 
Peninsula  It  is  partly  dry  in  the  summer 
Gairioch  (gar'16kh),  paiish  (pop  2,376),  Ross  and 
Cromarty  co  ,  Scotland,  on  Gairloch  (an  inlet)  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Flowerdale,  W  of  Loch  Maree 
It  is  a  summer  resort  with  good  fishing  and  bathing 
Gaisenc  (gl'surik)  or  Gentenc  (gSn'surlk,  jeV-), 
c  390-477,  king  of  the  Vandals  (428-77),  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  barbarian  invaders  of  the  Roman 
Empire  He  led  (429)  his  people  from  Spain  into 
Africa  and  quickly  subdued  a  large  territory,  which 
was  surrendered  to  him  by  treaty  in  435  He  took 
Carthage  in  439,  sent  a  fleet  to  raid  Sicily  in  440, 
and  secured  an  advantageous  peace  in  442  He 
then  dispossessed  many  Roman  landowners  and 
persecuted  the  Cathohe  clergy,  meanwhile  gaming 
control  of  the  Mediterranean  through  his  pirate 
fleets  In  455  he  sacked  Rome  In  460  and  468  he 
caused  the  failure  of  expeditions  sent  against  him 
by  MAJOHIAN  and  LEO  I  respectively  By  the 
time  of  his  peace  with  Zeno  (476),  his  territories 
included  Roman  Africa,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
and  the  Balearic  Islands 

Gaithersburg  (g&'thurzburg),  milling  town  (pop 
1,021),  W  central  Md  ,  NW  of  Washington,  DC  , 
m  a  stock-farming  area  A  U  S  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Observatory  is  here 

Gaius  (gfi/yus)  1  Corinthian  Christian,  Paul's  host 
Rom  16  23  2  Corinthian  baptized  by  Paul  1 
Cor  1  14.  3  Companion  of  Paul,  native  of  Derbe 
Aota  20  4  4  Macedonian  companion  of  Paul 
Acts  19  29  6  Christian  to  whom  3  John  is  ad- 
dressed It  is  not  known  which,  if  any,  of  these 
men  are  identical 

Gains  (g&'Os,  gl'-),  2d  cent ,  Roman  jurist  He  is 
known  for  the  Institutes,  a  legal  textbook  which 
contributed  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  early 
Roman  law  and  which  was  much  used  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  CORPUS  JUBIB  Civius 
galactose:  see  LACTOSE 

Galahad,  Sir  (gal'uhad),  son  of  Sir  Lancelot  and  the 
purest  knight  of  King  Arthur's  ROUND  TABLE  As 
such  he  was  vouchsafed  a  vision  of  the  Holy  GJBAIL 
See  ARTHURIAN  LEGEND. 

Galal  (ga'~),  two  Levites,  sons  of  Asaph  and  Jedu- 
thun  1  Chron  9  15,16,  Neh  11.17 
Galapagos  Islands  (gul&'pugos,  -gus,  gulii'-)  [Span  , 
-tortoises],  Pacific  archipelago  (3,029  aq.  mi.,  1944 
estimated*pop  ,  661),  o  650  mi.  W  of  Ecuador  and 
c  1,000  mi  SW  of  the  Panama  Canal,  on  the 
equator  Officially  named  in  Spanish  the  Archi- 
pielago  de  CohSn,  the  islands  belong  to  Ecuador 
and  during  the  Second  World  War  served  as  a 
vital  air  base.  They  were  discovered  (1535)  by 
Tom&a  de  Berlsnga  and  named  for  the  gigantic 
(up  to  600  Ib.)  land  tortoises  which  are  today 
dying  out.  Of  13  main  islands  the  largest  is  Albe- 
marle  (officially  Isabela),  c  75  mi  long  Largely 
desolate  lava  piles,  the  islands  have  little  vegetation 
or  cultivable  soil  except  for  the  higher  volcanic 
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mountains,  which  have  heavy  rains  from  the  pre- 
vailing trade  winds  and  are  mantled  on  their 
upper  slopes  by  dense  jungles.  The  climate  is 
mild  because  of  the  oool  Hum  bold  t  Current  What 
has  brought  fame  to  the  islands  is  their  wild  life 
Besides  the  tortoises,  there  are  sea  and  land 
iguanas  and  hosts  of  land  and  sea  birds,  such  as 
the  flightless  cormorant,  which  exists  nowhere  else, 
Shore  lagoons  teem  with  sights  of  marine  life 
Early  travelers  to  this  naturalists'  paradise,  now 
a  protected  wildlife  sanctuary,  were  astonished  by 
the  lameness  of  nearly  all  the  species.  The  GalA- 
pagos  were  visited  (1835)  by  Charles  Darwin  in 
the  famous  voyage  of  the  Beagle  Although  buc- 
caneers, seeking  food,  made  some  inroads  on  the 
fauna,  real  depredations  did  not  begin  until  the 
arrival  in  the  19th  cent  of  the  whalers  and  then 
the  oilers,  who  killed  the  tortoises  wholesale  for 
food  and  oil  fat  Still,  the  Galapagos  remain  one 
of  the  few  places  m  the  world  where  naturalists 
can  study  living  survivals  of  species  arrested  at 
various  evolutionary  stages  See  William  Boebe, 
Galapagos  World's  End  (1924) 

Galashiels  (gal "ushela '),  burgh  (pop  13,102),  Sel- 
knkyhire,  Scotland,  on  Gala  Watei  and  NW  of 
Mehoho  Since  late  in  the  16th  cent  it  has  been 
known  for  wool  manufacture — chiefly  tweeds.  The 
Catrail,  a  Pictish  earthwork,  is  near 

Galata   see  ISTANBUL 

Galatea  (galutcVu),  m  Greek  mythology  1  Nereid, 
daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris  She  was  loved  by 
the  one-e>ed  and  uncouth  giant,  Polyphemus,  who 
made  a  love  song  for  her  She  and  her  preferred 
lover,  Ac  is,  listened  m  secret  to  Polyphemus'  song, 
but  he  discovered  them  and  killed  Acis  S  Statue 
of  a  girl  made  by  the  sculptor  PYGMALION  The 
marble  gu  1  was  so  beautiful  that  the  artist  prayed 
that  she  might  be  brought  to  life  Aphrodite 
granted  his  request 

Galati  or  Galatz  (both  galats'),  city  (pop  80,411), 
E  Rumania,  in  Moldavia,  on  the  lower  Danube  and 
c  120  mi  NE  of  Bucharest  It  is  a  major  inland 

C,  a  fishing  center,  the  base  of  the  Rumanian 
ube  flotilla,  and  the  see  of  on  Orthodox  bishop 
Timber  and  gram  are  the  chief  exports  The  city, 
of  medieval  origin,  became  an  international  trading 
tenter  in  the  loth  cent  and  was  a  free  port  from 
1834  to  1883  It  was  the  seat  (1856-1939)  of  the 
European  Danube  Navigation  Commission  Its 
large  Jewish  population  was  much  reduced  during 
the  Second  World  War,  and  its  harbor  installations 
were  partly  demolished  (1944)  by  the  retreating 
Germans  The  16th-century  Cathedral  of  St 
George  contains  the  tomb  of  Mazeppa 

Galatia  (gula'shu)  [from  Or  ,-Gaul],  ancient  terri- 
tory of  central  Asia  Minor,  in  the  present  Turkey 
(around  Ankara).  It  was  so  called  from  its  in- 
habitants, the  Gauls,  who  invaded  from  the  west 
and  commered  it  in  the  3d  rent  B  C  Originally 
composed  of  parts  of  Phrygia  and  Cappadocm,  the 
territory  taken  by  the  Gauls  increased  until  it  ex- 
tended from  Bithyma  and  Pontus  on  the  north  to 
Pamph>  ha  on  the  south  About  230  B  C  ,  Attalus 
I,  king  of  PergamuH,  checked  the  advance  of  the 
Gauls  and  greatly  reduced  the  limits  of  Galatia 
In  189  B  C  it  bec-ame  subject  to  the  Romans  and 
in  25  B  C  was  constituted  a  Roman  province,  at 
first  much  larger  than  old  Galatia,  but  later  (A  D 
72)  reduced  to  its  smaller  scope  The  chief  city  was 
Ancjia  (present  Ankara) 

Galatian*  (gula'shunz),  epistle  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  ninth  book  in  the  usual  order  It  was 
written  by  St  PAUL  to  Christiana  of  central  Asia 
Minor,  probably  those  of  S  Galatia  It  may  have 
been  the  earliest-written  epistle  ( V  D  c  48),  or,  as 
many  en  tics  hold,  it  mav  date  AD  c  5b  Like 
ROMANS,  which  is  longer,  Galatians  treats  justifica- 
tion, the  spiritual  process  whereby  the  Christian 
enters  into  his  peculiar  relation  with  God  The 
Galatians  had  acquired  the  belief  that  circumcision 
was  essential  to  Chiistians  as  to  Jews,  which  en- 
tailed, as  Paul  thought,  the  basic  error  of  continu- 
ing the  old  dispensation  of  Moses,  under  which 
obedience  to  the  Law  was  the  means  of  salvation 
This  would  vitiate  the  whole  of  Chiiatian  freedom 
won  for  men  on  the  Cross  The  main  section  of  the 
book  deals  first  with  the  specific  question  (1  6-2  21) 
and  gives  a  lengthy  account  of  St  Paul's  discussion 
with  St  Peter  and  St  James  on  the  mutter  The 
central  part,  on  justification  by  faith  (3  1-5  12),  is 
of  great  importance  in  Christian  theology 

Galatz,  Rumania  see  GALATI 

Gala*  (ga'laks),  town  (pop  3,195),  SW  Va  ,  near  the 
N  C  hue  SW  of  Roanoke,  founded  1903,  me  1906 
It  is  an  industrial  city  producing  lumbei ,  textile, 
and  glass  products  and  e vapoi  ated  milk  The  galax 
shrub  is  gathered  and  shipped. 

galax  (ga'laks''),  low-growing  evergreen  plant  (Oalax 
aphylla),  native  to  mountain  woods  from  Virginia 
to  Georgia  Its  heart-shaped,  shining  green  leaves, 
which  turn  to  bronze  in  the  fail.  last  well  when  cut 
and  are  widely  used  in  floral  decorations  It  has 
spikes  of  white  flowers  and  can  be  planted  as  a 
ground  cover  in  moist,  shaded  locations  Beetle- 
weed  is  another  name.  Some  species  of  Shortia  re- 
semble galax,  often  called  fringed  galax  is  the  spe- 
cies Short™  eoldaneUotde*  (or  Schitocodon  soldannl- 
lotdes),  native  to  Japan. 


Galaxy:  see  MIUCT  WAT  SYSTEM. 
Galba  (Servius  Sulptclus  Oalba)  (galOjii) ,  3  B.C.- 
A.D  99,  Roman  emperor  (A,D.68-A.D;69).  A 
member  of  an  ancient  Roman  family,  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  a  political  and  military  career  as 
praetor  (A.D.  20),  governor  of  Aquitarua.  consul 
(A  D  33),  commander  in  Gaul  (from  which  he  ex- 
pelled invading  Germans),  and  governor  of  Has- 
pania  Tarraconensis  (A  D.  60).  In  A-D  68,  when 
insurrection  against  Neno  broke  out,  Galba  was 
shortly  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  soldiers.  After 
some  uncertainty  and  danger  to  Galba,  Nero  was 
murdered  in  Rome  and  Galba  succeeded,  His  reign 
was  distinguished  by  an  honest  but  parsimonious 
administration  After  a  few  months  a  rebellion 
took  place  Galba  was  lulled,  and  Otho  succeeded 
Galdhopiggen.  see  JOTUNHKIM 
Galdos,  Bemto  Perez,  see  Pimaz  GALD6s,  BENITO 
Gale,  Elbridge,  1824-1907,  American  horticulturist, 
b.  Benmngton,  Vt  He  taught  horticulture  and  was 
superintendent  of  the  nursery  at  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College  from  1871  to  1878  In  1884  he 
moved  to  Flouda,  where  he  specialized  m  the 
cultivation  of  subtropical  fruits  Certain  mango 
trees,  imported  from  India  by  the  U  S  Dept  of 
Agriculture,  were  sent  to  him.  and  he  was  successful 
in  saving  a  single  specimen  of  the  Mulgoba  variety, 
a  favonte  variety  in  Florida  He  contributed 
gieatly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and 
methods  favorable  to  the  growing  and  propagation 
of  the  mango. 

Gale,  George  Washington,  1789-1861,  American  edu- 
cator, b  Stanford,  NY  ,  grad  Union  College,  1814, 
and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1819  In 
1827  ho  founded  Oneida  Institute  at  Whitesboro, 
N  Y  ,  where  students  paid  for  their  instruction  by 
doing  manual  labor  He  planned  a  college  in  the 
West  to  be  similarly  maintained  and  organized  a 
land  company  which  founded  Golesburg,  111  From 
the  proceeds  he  established  Knox  Manual  Labor 
College  in  1837,  the  manual  labor  feature  was  latet 
dropped  and  the  institution  became  KNOX  COL- 
LEGE Gale  served  as  trustee  and  taught  hteiature 
and  moral  philosophy  theie  until  in  1857 
Gale,  Zona,  1874-1938,  American  novelist,  b.  Por- 
tage, Wis  ,  grad  Umv  of  Wisconsin,  1895  She 
worked  on  Milwaukee  newspapers  from  1899  to 
1901  and  then  for  three  years  on  the  New  York 
World  Her  volume  of  stones  Friendship  Village 
(1908)  first  won  her  recognition  and  was  followed 
by  others  which  idealized  small-town  life-  -  Neigh- 
borhood Stories  (1914),  Peace  in  Friendship  Village 
(1919),  and  others  The  novels  Birth  (1918)  and 
Misa  Lulu  Belt  (1920)  were  ventures  into  lealism, 
the  latter  sharply  satiric  Miss  Gale's  diamatiza- 
tion  of  Miss  Lulu  RM  won  the  Pulitzei  Pnje  in 
1921  Later  novels  include  Faint  Perfume  (1923), 
Borgia  (1929),  and  Papa  La  Fleur  (1933)  Miss 
Gale  married  William  Llywelyn  Breese  m  1928 
See  biography  by  August  Derleth,  Still  Small 
Voice  (1940). 

Gtleed  (gfi/leCd),  Jegar-sahadutha  (j8'gar-sa"'hudi}'- 
thu)  [Heb  , -mound  of  testimony],  or  Mizpah 
(rulz'pu)  [Heb  ,=»wat<h  tower],  cairn,  raised  by 
Jacob  and  Laban  to  maik  their  covenant  The  so- 
called  "Mizpah  benediction"  given  here  was  a  mu- 
tual warning,  not  a  blessing  Gen  31  44-55 
Galen  (g&'lun),  c  130-c  200,  phjaician  and  writer,  b 
Pergamum,  of  Greek  parents  After  study  m 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  and  at  Alexandria,  he  re- 
turned to  Pergamum,  where  ho  served  us  phjeicmn 
to  the  gladiatorial  school.  He  resided  chiefly  m 
Rome  from  e  162  Noted  for  his  le<  tures  and  writ- 
ings, he  established  a  largo  practice  and  became 
court  ph>  sic  mn  to  Marcus  Aurelius  He  is  credited 
with  writing  some  500  treatises,  most  of  thorn  on 
medu  mo  and  philosophy ,  at  least  83  of  his  medical 
works  are  extant  lie  correlated  earlier  medical 
knowledge  in  all  fields  with  his  own  discoveries 
(based  m  part  on  experimentation  and  on  dissection 
of  animals)  and  systematized  medicine  m  accord- 
ance with  his  theories,  which  emphasized  purposive 
creation  Until  the  16th  cent  his  authority  was 
virtually  undisputed  and  this,  by  discouraging 
original  investigation,  hampeied  medical  progress 
His  work  in  anatomy  and  physiology  is  especially 
notable  He  demonstrated  that  arteries  carry 
blood  instead  of  air,  and  added  greatly  to  knowl- 
edge of  the  brain,  nerves,  spinal  cord,  and  pulse 
Galena  (gule'iiu)  1  City  (pop  4,126),  co  seat  of  Jo 
Daviess  co  ,  extreme  N  W  III ,  on  the  Galeua  river 
near  the  Mississippi,  settled  c  1820,  laid  out  and 
given  its  present  name  1826,  me  1835.  The  region, 
rich  in  lead  and  zinc  deposits,  was  frequented  by 
French  miners  as  early  as  the  first  part  of  the  18th 
cent.  From  1807,  when  the  U.S  government  took 
the  mines  under  its  protection,  until  the  1800s, 
Galena  was  the  prosperous  center  of  the  lead  area 
of  NW  Illinois  and  SW  Wisconsin  and  a  bustling 
river  port  Its  importance  diminished  with  the 
decline  of  its  mining  enterprises  and  the  diversion 
of  its  river  traffic  to  the  railroads.  Today  it  is  the 
trade  and  shipping  point  of  a  dairy-farm  area, 
among  [its  manufactures  are  dairy  products,  beer, 
gloves,  and  stoves.  The  home  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
here  is  now  a  state  museum.  The  city,  perched  on 
the  bluffs  above  the  river,  has  many  old  and  beau- 
tiful buildings  and  a  museum  of  history  and  art 
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t  City  (pop,  4,375),  extreme  8E  Kansas,  near  the 
Mo.  and  Okla.  lines,  founded  when  lead  was  dis- 
covered here  and  inc.  1877.  It  is  a  Jwad-  and  «ino- 
mmmg  town  with  smelters  and  nulls 

galena  (gulfl'nu)  or  lead  glance,  lustrous,  blue-gray 
mineral  crystallising  usually  in  cubes,  sometimes  m 
octahedrons  It  ts  the  most  important  ore  arid  the 
principal  source  of  lead  It  consists  chiefly  of  lead 
sulphide  but  frequently  contains  silver  (it  is  mined 
for  this  metal  in  some  localities,)  and  sometimes 
also  compounds  of  copper,  cadmium,  arsenic,  bis- 
muth, and  zinc  It  in  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  world,  occurring  in  veins  and  lumps  and  oc- 
casionally in  bed  deposits,  in  Missouri,  Idaho, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Utah  in  the  United  States 
(leading  producer  of  lead)  and  m  Australia,  Can- 
ada, England,  France,  and  Mexico  Galena  crys- 
tals were  once  much  used  in  radio  "crystal"  sets 

Galeriui  (Oaius  Galeuus  Valerius  Maxumnianus) 
(gulfir'eus),  d  310,  Roman  emperor  (305-10)  Di- 
ocletian appointed  him  Caesar  for  the  eastern  part 
of  the  empire  in  39'4  (Constantms  I  was  Caesar  of 
the  West)  He  had  to  conduct  hard  campaigns  in 
Paunoma  and  Asia  Defeated  bv  the  Persians  in 
296,  he  retrieved  his  reputation  by  a  resounding 
victory  over  them  in  297  On  the  abdication  of 
Diocletian  and  Maximum  in  305,  he  and  Constan- 
tius succeeded  as  emperors  Galenuis  tried  to  in- 
crease his  power,  and  after  Constantius  died  in  306, 
he  recogmeed  Severus  as  coemperor  in  the  West 
Sevorus  and  he  attempted  without  xuuess  to  put 
down  the  claims  of  MAXFNTIUS  After  they  were  de- 
feated and  Severus  was  c  aptuied,  Galerms  h.ul  Di- 
ocletian approve  the  appointment  of  Lumius  as 
emperor  of  the  West  Constantum*  son  Constan- 
tino (CONSTANTINB  I)  and  Maxinun  Daia  (see 
MAXIMIN)  now  both  c  laimed  power  Galenus  died 
before  the  confusion  wus  cleared  b>  the  victor}  of 
Constantme  Galerius  had  prompted  the  persec  u- 
tion  of  Christian*  under  Diocletian  but  issued  d.n 
edict  of  toleration  shwtlv  before  hi*  death 

Galesburg.  1  City  (pop  28.876),  co  seat  of  Knox 
co  ,  W  111  ,  WNW  of  Peoua.  in  a  farm,  livestock, 
and  coal  area,  founded  18*6,  me  1841  A  tiade,  rail, 
and  manufacturing  ceutei,  it  IN  a  division  head- 
quarteis  for  the  Burlington  Htt  and  has  railroad 
shops,  its  manufactuies  include  iron  and  steel 
products,  bricks,  and  agncultural  implements  It 
is  the  seat  of  KNOX  Coi  Msob  The  town  and  the 
college  WPIC  founded  bv  a  gtoup  of  Piesbyterians 
fioui  the  Mohawk  vallcv ,  NY,  under  George 
Washington  GALE  Galesburg  IH  the  birthplace 
of  Carl  Sandburg  See  E  E  Calkins,  Thty  Brokt 
the  Prairie  (1937)  2  Citv  (pop  1,040),  SW  Mich  , 
between  Kalarnassoo  and  Battle  Creek,  in  a  farm 
region,  bettled  1829,  me  as  a  village  1869,  as  a 
city  1931  W  It  fehafter  was  bom  heie 

Galesville,  city  (pop  1,147),  W  Wis  ,  N  of  La 
Ciosse,  settled  1854.  me  ao  a  village  1887,  as  a  city 
1942  Dairy  products  ai  o  made 

Galeton  (gal'tun),  industual  boiough  (pop  1,820), 
N  central  Pa  ,  E  of  Coudersport  in  the  Alleehenies, 
me  189()  \  resort  center,  it  has  a  glove  factory 

Galiatu,  Ferdmando  (fardonan'do  galva'ne),  1728- 
87,  Italian  savant  and  economist,  educated  for  the 
Chun  h  His  Delia  moneta  [on  nicmev  )  (1750),  writ- 
ten as  a  \er>  >oung  man,  was  u  classic  analysis  of 
value  Sent  to  Pans  in  1759  a*  secretary  of  the 
Neapolitan  embassy,  Abbe  Gahani  bee  ame  famous 
as  a  wit  He  later  wrote  on  the  tariff  and  especially 
on  trade  in  giam  in  lu.s  reuiaikable  Dial*>(/wa  «ur  le 
commerce  c/es  bliss  (1770)  Galmm's  easv  style  and 
the  absence  in  his  wntmgs  of  the  solemnity  charac- 
teristic of  most  economists  aie  deceptive,  in  fact, 
Galiam  largely  created  the  modem  thooiv  of  value 
and  the  relativistic.  historical  approach  to  eco- 
nomics He  opposed  the  dogmatism  of  mercantil- 
ism as  well  as  that  of  ph>  sioc  rac  v  Galiam  was  an 
intimate  of  the  circle  of  Holbac  h  and  Mine  d'fipmay 

Galich  (ga'Uch),  Pol  Haltcz  (ha'Hch).  city  (pop 
4,386),  NW  Ukraine,  N  of  Stamslav,  m  the  Car- 
pathian foothills  and  on  the  Dniester  river  A 
Ills  tone  city  with  medieval  remains,  it  became 
(c  1134)  the  capital  of  the  dukes  of  Prsemvsl  and 
later  of  the  duchy  of  Gahch,  which  united 
(1188)  with  the  duchy  of  Vladimir  (see  VLADIMIR- 
VOLHYNSKIY)  In  the  13th  cent ,  Galich- Vladimir 
(which  then  included  GAUCIA  and  VOIJHYNIA),  ex- 
tended as  far  east  as  Kiev  Forced  to  accept 
Tatai  rule  (1245),  Duke  Daniel  sought  to  secure 
aid  from  the  West  and  united  the  chuich  of  Galich 
with  that  of  Rome  (1254),  but  except  for  an 
ephomeial  title — king  of  Ruthema — he  obtained 
notlung  By  1340  the  duchy  had  disintegrated 
The  wars  between  Lithuania  and  Poland  over  it 
ended  (1366)  with  partition,  the  western  section 
passed  to  Poland,  the  eastern  section  to  Lithuania 
Galich  itself  soon  became  an  insignificant  town  of 
Gahcia 

Gallcia  (guITshu),  Pol  Galicja,  former  Austrian 
crownlaud.  covering  the  slopes  of  the  N  Carpathi- 
ans and  plains  to  the  north  It  is  drained  by  the 
tributaries  of  the  upper  Dniester  and  by  the  south- 
ern tributaries  of  the  upper  Vistula  Mainly  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral,  it  also  has  mineral  resources, 
notably  oil  wells  around  DBOOOBTCU  and  BORIBLA  v, 
exploited  wnce  the  middle  of  the  10th  cent  Lvov 
(Lemberg)  was  the  capital;  other  important  cities 
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are  Cracow,  Praemysl,  Tarnow,  Tarnopol,  Kolo- 
mea,  Stryv,  Nowy  8ac«,  and  Rseszow  Gallcia  took 
its  origin  in  the  duchy  of  GALICH,  the  region  passed 
to  Poland  in  the  14th  cent  With  the  first  partition 
of  Poland  (1772)  most  of  Galicia  passed  to  Austria 
In11846  an  abortive  Polish  insurrection  in  Gahcia 
nerved  MS  pretext  for  the  annexation  of  CR\COW, 
an  independent  republic  since  1815,  by  Austria.  In 
1848  Cracow  and  Lvov  were  centers  of  revolution 
against  Austria,  and  m  1861  Gahcia  won  limited 
autonomy,  including  representation  m  the  Austrian 
parliament,  where  Gahcian  deputies  formed  a  pow- 
erful bloc  Polish,  spoken  in  the  section  of  Galicia 
W  of  the  San  rivei ,  and  Ukrainian,  spoken  E  of  the 
San,  became  official  languages  along  with  German 
However,  the  growing  Ukrainian  nationalist  move- 
ment resulted  in  demands  for  increased  political 
and  cultural  rights,  or  even  for  independence,  in  E 
Gahcia  The  Polish  independence  movement  also 
gained  ground,  but  m  the  First  Woild  War  the 
Polish  legions,  organized  in  Galicia  bv  Marshal 
Pilsudski,  fought  under  Austrian  command  until 
1917  Gahcia  was  a  battleground  throughout  that 
war,  in  1918  the  Poles,  having  proclaimed  national 
independence,  wrested  W  Galieia  from  Austria  and 
fought  the  troops  of  the  newly  established  Ukrain- 
ian republic  in  E  Gahcia,  forcing  them  to  withdraw 
The  Pans  Peace  Conference  (1919)  assigned  E 
Gahcia  to  Poland  pending  a  plebiscite  scheduled 
for  1944,  however,  in  a  treaty  (1920)  with  the 
Ukrainians,  upheld  by  the  Polish-Soviet  Treaty  of 
Riga  (1921),  Poland  obtained  full  title  to  E 
Gahcia  By  the  Polish-Soviet  tieatv  of  1945,  most 
of  E  Gahc  ia  was  awarded  to  the  Ukraine 

Gahcia  (guIT'shu),  legion  (10,984  «q  mi  ,  pop 
2,495,  860),  NW  Spam,  S  of  the  Bay  of  Biscav ,  E 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  N  of  Poitugal  It  com- 
prises the  provinces  of  La  Corufia,  Lugo,  Orcnse, 
and  Pontevedra  It  is  mostly  mountainous,  with 
several  wwift  rivers,  of  which  the  Mi  no  is  the  most 
important  Agricultmo,  cattle  raising,  and  fishing 
are  the  chief  souices  of  livelihood  The  mineral 
resources  of  the  region,  chiefly  lion  and  tin,  were 
known  to  the  Romans,  but  ai  e  now  little  exploited 
In  the  5th  to  6th  cent  A  D  ,  Galicia  was  the  center 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Germanic  Suevi  It  was 
liberated  (8th-9th  cent  )  from  the  Moors  by  the 
king  of  Awturias  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  shrine  of 
Santiago  de  Compostela  was  a  ccntei  of  cultuio, 
and  it  remains  one  of  the  great  places  of  pilgrimage 
of  Christendom  The  strong  spirit  of  independence 
of  the  GahciaiiH  was  shown  in  the  Middle  Ages  bv 
the  frequent  rebellions  of  the  feudal  lords  against 
the  royal  authotitj  and  again  in  the  19th  cent  by 
the  populai  tesistanc  e  to  Napoleon  I  The  Galician 
dialect  is  closely  related  to  Portuguese  A  re- 
markable cultural  arid  literary  revival  took  place 
heie  in  the  19th  cent 

Galigai,  Leonora    see  CONCINI,  CONCINO 

Galilee  (ga'lue),  region,  N  Palestine,  roughly  the 
portion  north  of  the  plain  of  Esdiaelon  It  was  one 
of  the  richest  sections  of  the  country  Galilee  was 
the  chief  scene  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  The 
lake,  the  count lytude,  and  the  towns—  Cana,  Capei- 
naum,  Tiberias,  Nazareth' — are  repeatedly  lefeired 
to  in  the  Gospels  Jesus  himself  wan  called  the 
Galilean,  and  local  fishermen  became  his  disciples 
Joshua  20  7,  21  32,  I  Kings  911,2  Kings  15  29, 
Isa  91,  Mat  2669-75,  John  752 

Galilee,  Sea  of,  small  fiesh-water  lake,  NE  Pales- 
tine, thiough  which  the  Joiclan  flows  In  the  Old 
Testament  it  is  called  the  Soa  of  Chmnereth  01 
Chmneroth,  in  the  Now  Testament  it  is  named 
variously  from  near-by  geographical  features — 
Galilee,  Gennesaret,  or  Tiberias  The  modern  Arn- 
bic  name,  Bahi  Tabari>eh,  continue*  the  last  of 
these  In  the  time  of  Christ  there  were  nine  flour- 
ishing towns  on  its  shores,  of  these  the  pimopal 
relic  is  a  village  on  the  site  of  Tibenas  The  lake  is 
680  ft  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  It  is 
mentioned  often  in  the  Gospel*,  see  also  Joshua 
123,  1327,  Num  34  11 

Galilei,  Vincenzo  (vemhun'tso  galela'e),  d  1591, 
Italian  lutamst,  tanger,  writer,  and  composer, 
father  of  Galileo  As  a  member  of  the  Florentine 
camerata  (see  OPFUA),  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
compose  recitatives  Thoroughly  trained  m  the 
c  ontrapuntal  tradition  of  the  Renaissanc  e,  he  wrote 
the  first  literary  attack  on  countei point,  Dialoyo 
della  miunca  antica  e  della  moderna  (1581) ,  he  is  thus 
a  pioneer  of  the  baroque  era 

Galileo  (Galileo  Gahlei)  (ga"l«e'6,  galela'6  galclft'e), 
1564-1642,  great  Italian  astronomer,  mathemati- 
cian, and  phjsic-ist  By  Ins  persistent  investigation 
of  natural  laws  he  laid  foundations  for  modern  ex- 
perimental science,  and  by  the  construction  of 
astronomical  telescopes  he  greatly  enlarged  man's 
vision  and  conception  of  the  universe  He  gave  a 
mathematical  formulation  to  many  physical  laws 
His  early  studies,  at  the  Univ  of  l*wa,  were  directed 
toward  a  medical  career,  but  Galileo's  inclination 
toward  mathematics  and  physical  science  grew  ir- 
resistible It  is  said  that,  at  the  age  of  18,  m  the 
cathedral  of  Pisa,  he  timed  the  oscillations  of  a 
swinging  lamp  by  means  of  his  pulse  beats  and 
found  the  time  for  each  awing  the  same,  no  matter 
what  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillation,  thus  discov- 
ering the  laochromsm  of  the  pendulum,  which  he 
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verified  by  experiment  Galileo  soon  became 
known  through  his  invention  of  a  hydrostatic  bal- 
ance and  his  treatise  on  the  center  of  gravity  of 
solid  bodies  While  professor  (1589-92)  at  the 
Umv  of  Pisa,  he  initiated  his  experiments  concern- 
ing the  laws  of  bodies  in  motion,  whu  h  brought  re- 
sults so  contradictory  to  the  accepted  teachings  of 
Aristotle  that  strong  antagonism  was  aroused  He 
found  that  bodies  of  different  weights  fall  with 
equal  velocities  and  with  A  uniform  acceleration 
He  is  said  to  have  demonstrated  this  from  the 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  but  the  story  has  been  dis- 
puted Ho  also  found  that  the  path  of  a  projectile 
is  a  parabola,  and  he  is  credited  with  conclusions 
foreshadowing  Newton's  laws  of  motion  In  1592 
he  began  lex  turmg  on  mathematics  at  the  Umv  of 
Padua,  where  he  remained  for  18  years,  attracting 
students  from  all  over  Europe  There,  in  1609, 
having  heard  i  eports  of  a  simple  magnifying  instru- 
ment put  together  bv  a  spectacle  maker  in  Holland, 
he  construe  ted  the  first  complete  astronomical  tele- 
scope Improving  it  until  the  magnifying  power 
brought  an  object  more  than  30  tunes  nearer,  he 
manufactured  numbers  of  instruments  to  fill  the 
European  demand  Exploring  the  heavens  with  hit* 
new  aid,  Galileo  discovered  that  the  moon,  shining 
with  reflected  light,  had  an  uneven,  mountainous 
surface  and  that  the  Mjlk\  Wa\  was  made  up  of 
numberless  stars  On  Jan  7,  1610,  he  discovered 
four  satellites  of  Jupitor  He  olwcrved  and  studied 
the  phases  of  Venus  and  the  spot*  on  the  sun, 
brought  to  view  by  the  telescope  His  investiga- 
tions confirmed  hie  acceptance  of  the  Copertucan 
theor>  of  the  solar  system,  but  he  did  not  openl> 
declare  a  dcxtune  so  opposed  to  accepted  beliefs 
until  1613,  when  he  issued  a  work  on  sunspots 
Meanwhile,  m  1010,  he  had  gone  to  Florence  as 
philosopher  and  mathematician  to  Cosimo  II  do' 
Medici,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  as  mathemati- 
cian (without  residence  or  teaching  requirements) 
at  the  Umv  of  Pisa  In  1611  he  visited  Rome  to- 
display  the  telescope  to  the  papal  court  In  IfllG 
the  sv  stem  of  Copernic  us  was  denounced  as  danger- 
ous to  faith,  and  Galileo  summoned  to  Home,  was 
warned  not  to  uphold  it  or  teach  it  But,  after  a 
period  of  quie%t  study  near  Florence,  he  published 
in  1032  hits  Dialogn  aopra  t  due  massimi  nstemi 
del  mondo  [dialogue  on  the  two  chief  sj  stems  of  the 
world),  which  stated  conclusions  supporting  the 
sjstem  of  f Copernicus  Again  summoned  to  Home, 
he  was  tried  (163'i)  bv  the  Inquisition  and  brought 
to  the  point  of  making  an  abjuration  of  all  beliefs 
and  writings  that  hold  the  sun  to  be  the  central 
body  and  the  earth  a  moving  body  revolving  with 
the  other  planets  about  it  Since  1761,  accounts  of 
the  trial  have  tone  hided  with  the  legendar>  state- 
merit  that  Galileo  as  he  arose  from  his  knees  ex- 
claimed eotlo  voce,  '  E  pur  si  mtwce"  {nevertheless  it 
does  move]  An  indefinite  period  of  imprisonment 
was  soon  ended,  and  the  sc  lentist,  after  an  enforced 
residence  m  Siena,  watt  allowed  to  live  in  seclusion 
at  Arcctri  near  Florence,  where,  in  spite  of  infirmi- 
ties and,  at  the  last,  blindness,  ho  continued  ae- 
tivelv  the  pursuit  of  sc  icntific  truth  untd  his  death 
His  last  book.  Dialogues  ootutrmng  Two  New  Sct- 
enct*  (Eng  tr  ,  3ded  ,  1939)  appeared  m  1638  See 
biographies  bv  J  J  Fahie  (1903)  and  Enule  Namer 
(Eng  tr  ,  1911),  Zsolt  Harsanvi,  The  Star-Ganr 
(Eng  tr  ,  1939),  a  fictional  biography 

Gabon  (gal'yun),  city  (pop  8,685),  N  central  Ohio, 
hW  of  Mansfield,  in  a  faun  iroa,  settled  1831  by 
Pennsylvania*  Germans  \utomobile  hoists,  burial 
vaults,  and  road-making  machinery  are  made  here. 

Galitzm  or  Gahtsin    see  GALLITZIN 

Gall  (g6l).  c  1840-1894,  war  chief  of  the  Sioux  In- 
dians, b  South  Dakota  He  refused  to  accept  the 
treat>  of  1868  by  which  he  would  have  been  con- 
fined to  a  reservation,  joined  SITTING  BULL  and 
othei  dissident  chiefs,  and  wasa  lieutenant  of  SittinK 
Bull  in  the  gieat  defeat  of  Ouster  on  the  Little 
Bighorn  in  1876  He  retreated  to  Canada  but 
aftet  a  quan el  with  Sitting  Bull,  returned  and 
surreiideied  at  Poplar,  Mont  He  became  a 
farmer  on  the  icseivation  and  with  his  friend, 
James  McLaughhn,  the  Indian  agent,  did  much 
to  letter  relations  between  Indians  and  whites 
See  James  McLaughlin,  My  Friend  tht  Indian 
(1910),  C  A  Eabttnan,  Indian  Heroes  and  Great 
Chief  taint  (1915) 

gall,  in  physiology  see  BILK 

Call  (gol),  abnormal  growth  of  plant  tissue  resulting 
from  a  stimulus  by  an  agent  external  to  the  plant, 
commonlj  a  gall  msec  t,  a  mite,  a  fungus,  or  me- 
chanic al  irritation  (e  g  the  rubbing  together  of 
two  branches)  Of  these  agents  the  most  common 
are  the  gall  insects  (e  «  .  certain  aphids,  wasps, 
midges,  beetles,  thrips,  and  moths)  and  mites 
Various  msec  ts  produce  galls  on  buds,  leaves,  peti- 
oles, flower  heads,  stems,  bark,  and  roots;  usually 
the  same  tv  pe  of  gall  is  produced  by  a  gall  maker 
even  on  different  hosts.  Frequently  they  form 
when  the  larvae  hatch  out  from  insect  eggs  that 
have  been  laid  in  the  plant  tissue ,  it  is.  believed  that 
the  larva  produces  an  irritating  substance  that 
causes  the  abnormal  growth  The  gall  tissue  some- 
tunes  provides  food  for  the  growing  larvae  Galls 
vary  in  size  and  shape.  Rather  commonly  seen  are 
small  cone-ehaped  structure*  formed  by  certain 
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aphida  on  witch  hazel  The  eggs  are  laid  on  twiga 
and  branches  in  the  fall  and  the  stem  mothers, 
which  hatch  in  the  spring,  migrate  to  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  leaves,  as  the  njmphs  feed,  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf  thickens  The  females  produce 
their  young  withm  the  hollow  (ones  formed  by  the 
thickening  As  these  galls  become  crowded  some 
winged  forms  develop  and  fly  to  birch  trees  where 
another  generation  is  produced,  a  later  generation 
returns  to  the  witch  hazel  Galls  are  often  seen  on 
goldeurod,  a  spherical  stem  gall  is  formed  by  a 
small  fly  Its  eggs  are  laid  on  the  stem,  and  the 
larvae  bore  into  the  stem  causing  a  gall  to  form ,  bv 
fall  it  is  about  as  large  as  a  hickory  nut  Galls  have 
long  been  a  sourc  e  of  tannin  and  of  a  good  quality 
of  permanent  ink  The  Aleppo  gall  formed  on  sev- 
eral species  of  oak  in  Eastern  Europe  and  W  Asia 
lias  been  used  in  making  ink  for  official  use  by  vari- 
ous governments  The  Aleppo  gall  and  some  other 
galls  resembling  nuts  are  sometimes  called  gallnuts 
or  nutgalls  Among  the  harmful  gall  formers  are 
the  Hessian  flv,  f  lover-leaf  midge,  chrysanthemum 
midge,  and  pear-leaf  blister  mite 

Gallagher,  William  Davis,  1808-94,  American  poet 
and  editor,  b  Philadelphia  He  grew  up  in  Ohio, 
wrote  for  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  for  some  10  jears 
and  for  other  Western  newspapeis,  and  promoted 
Western  literature  as  editor  of  several  short-lived 
periodicals,  among  them  the  Hesperian  (1838-39) 
His  verse  was  often  original  in  subject  and  notable 
for  nature  descriptions,  though  imitative  m  form 
It  appeared  chiefly  in  his  Erato  (3  vols  ,  183&  37) 
and  in  Miami  Woods  (1881)  His  short  stories  and 
essa>s  are  useful  in  any  study  of  frontiei  hteratuio 
of  the  period 

Gallait,  Louis  Owe'  gala'),  1810-87,  Belgian  painter, 
studied  at  Tournai  Academv  and  at  Antwerp 
He  settled  in  Paris  in  1834  His  numerous  histori- 
cal works  (upon  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests)  were 
exhibited  at  the  Belgian  salons  and  attracted  wide 
attention  He  was  finally  induced  to  return  to 
Brussels  to  head  a  school  of  historical  painting 
His  principal  works  aie  Christ  Healing  the  Blirul 
(cathedral,  Tournai) ,  Montaigne  Visiting  Tasso  in 
Prison,  painted  for  the  Belgian  king,  The  C'apture 
of  Antwch  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  (Versailles*) , 
Abdication  of  Charles  V  and  The  Plague  at  Tournai 
(Brussels) ,  The  Minstrel  Roy  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) , 
four  oil  paintings  and  an  aquarelle  (Walters  Ait 
Gall  ,  Baltimore) 

Galland,  Antome  (atwan'  gala'),  1646-1715,  French 
Orientalist  He  was  the  first  to  translate  the 
Arabian  Thousand  and  One  Nights  uito  any  Euro- 
pean language 

Galla  Placidia  (ga'lu  plurf'dPu),  d  450,  Roman  em- 
press of  the  West,  daughter  of  Thoodosius  I  Cap- 
tured by  AL\RIC  I  in  the  course  of  his  Italian  cam- 
paign, she  remained  among  the  Visigoths  as  a 
hostage  and  in  414  married  Alanc's  successor 
ATATJLJ  After  the  murder  of  Ataulf  (415),  she  was 
ill-treated  by  Sigetic,  but  she  was  returned  to  her 
brother  HONORIUB  by  Walha  (416)  In  417  she 
married  the  general  Constantms,  who  in  421, 
shortly  before  his  death,  was  made  cocmperor  as 
CONBTANTIUH  III  In  423  she  quarreled  with 
Hononus  and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Theo- 
dosms  II,  after  the  death  of  Hononus,  she  became 
regent  for  her  son  VALENTINI\N  III,  whom  Theo 
dosius  placed  on  the  throne  aftei  overthrowing  the 
usurper  John  She  exercised  great  influence  over 
her  son  till  her  death,  but  left  the  government 
largely  in  the  hands  of  At/nus 

Gallas,  Matthias,  Graf  von  (nuttVus  graf  fun  ga'las), 
1584-1647,  Austrian  geneial  in  the  THIRTY  YEARB 
WAR  He  served  under  TILLY  in  Germany  until 
1620,  then  entered  Italy  and,  with  Johann  Aldrm- 
gen,  took  Mantua  (1030)  As  field  marshal  under 
WALLENSTEIN,  he  took  the  side  of  the  emperor  in 
the  contest  which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  com- 
mander (1634)  Gallas  succeeded  to  a  large  part  of 
Wallenstem's  duchy  of  Friodland  and  to  the  actual 
command  of  the  armies  (nominally  undei  the  em- 
peror's son)  At  Nordlmgen  (1634)  he  defeated  the 
Swedes  and  BERNHARD  OF  SAXR-WEIMAR  Inl637 
Gallas  was  unsuccessful  against  Baner  and,  having 
yielded  Pomerama  to  the  Swedes  and  retired  to 
Bohemia  (1638),  he  lost  hm  command  He  was  ic- 
stored  (1643)  but,  after  the  failuie  of  the  north 
German  campaign  (1644),  retired 

Gallatm,  Albert  (ga'lutm),  1761-1849,  Ameiican 
statesman  and  financier,  b  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Left  an  orphan  at  nine,  Gallatm  was  reared  by 
his  patrician  relatives  and  was  given  an  excellent 
education  He  came  to  the  United  States  m  1780 
and  later  settled  (1784)  m  W  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  established  an  estate  "Friendship  Hill  "  A 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  constitutional  con- 
vention m  1789,  he  also  served  m  the  state  legis- 
lature from  1790  to  1792  Although  elected  U  8 
Senator  m  1793,  he  was  deprived  (1794)  of  his 
office  by  the  Federalist-controlled  Senate  because 
of  his  short  stay  in  the  country  and  was  also  un- 
fairly criticized  by  his  political  enemies  for  his 
efforts  to  restrain  the  Western  farmers  m  the 
WHIBKY  REBELLION  (1794).  Ae  a  member  of  the 
US  Congress  (1794-1801),  Gallatm  became  a 
recognized  leader  of  the  Democratic  Republican 
minority  and  was  active  in  advocating  financial 
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reform  and  in  opposing  war  with  France.  As 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under,Thomas  Jefferson, 
Gallatm,  undertook  to  reshape  the  country's  finan- 
cial policy  from  Federalist  to  Jeff  ersomanj  princi- 
ples and  i  educed  the  country's  debt,  despite  the 
war  against  the  Barbary  States  and  despite  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  He  helped  to  curtail  appro- 
priations for  the  armed  foices  and  opposed  the 
w\R  HAWKS  because  he  believed  that  the  Federal 
money  should  go  to  realizing  the  democratic  vision 
of  a  broadly  expanding  internal  economy  His  re- 
sponsibility for  U  S  unpreparedness  in  the  War 
of  1812  is,  however,  highly  debatable  In  the  war 
he  journeyed  to  Kussia  (1813)  m  an  attempt  to 
secure  Russian  mediation  for  ending  the  war 
When  Great  Britain  showed  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate directly,  he  was  a  key  figure  in  negotiating 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent  He  later  served  as  minister 
to  France  (1815-23)  and  minister  to  Gieat  Britain 
(182b-27)  Gallatm  was  president  of  the  National 
(later  Gallatm)  Bank  in  New  Yoik  city  He  was 
an  authority  on  banking  and  finance  He  was  also 
greatl>  interested  in  the  Indians,  wrote  papers  on 
them,  and  m  1842  was  responsible  for  founding  the 
American  Ethnological  Society  The  contributions 
of  this  moderate  and  many-sided  man  to  American 
democracy  have  perhaps  not  been  fully  recognised 
despite  a  notable  biogiaphv  (1879)  bv  Henry 
Adams  Gallatin's  papers  and  writings  have  never 
been  properly  collated  and  edited  The  family  he 
founded  has  contributed  many  distinguished  men 

Gallatm.  1  City  (pop  1,642),  co  seat  of  Daviess  co  , 
NW  Mo  ,  on  the  Grand  River  and  ENE  of  St 
Joseph,  in  a  farm  aiea,  laid  out  1837  Near  b>  is 
the  site  of  Adam-ondi-Ahman,  a  thriving  Mormon 

co 

,  ,  ille 

and  near  the  Cumberland  river,  founded  1802  It 
is  a  tobacco,  farm  and  livestock  center  Shoes 
are  manufactured  here  A  number  of  fine  ante- 
bellum houses  are  m  the  area  In  the  Civil  War 
the  town,  with  its  Union  garrison,  was  captured 
(Aug  ,  1862)  by  Gen  John  H  Morgan 

Gallatm,  river,  120  mi  long,  SW  Mont  ,  rising  in 
the  mountains  of  the  northwest  corner  of  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  It  flows  N  between  Madison 
and  Gallatm  ranges,  then  northwest  to  join  the 
Madison  and  Jcffei  son  rivers  at  the  Three  Forks  of 
the  Missouri 

Gallaudet,  Thomas  Hopkins  (ga*16dcH;),  1787-1851, 
American  educator  of  the  deaf,  b  Philadelphia, 
grad  Andcner  Theological  Semmaiy  In  England 
and  France  he  studied  methods  of  education  in 
schools  foi  the  deaf  and  in  Hartford,  Conn  ,  he 
founded  (1817)  the  first  such  free  school  in  America 
He  was  interested  also  in  many  other  philanthro- 
pies See  biography  by  E  M  Gallaudet  (1888) 
His  oldest  son,  Thomas  Gallaudet,  1822-1902,  was 
ordained  (1851)  as  an  Episcopal  priest  He  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  missionary  work  among  the 
deaf,  founding  St  Ann's  Church  for  Deaf-Mutes 
m  New  Yoik  city  and  the  Gallaudet  Home  for  aged 
deaf-mutes  at  Poughkeepsie,  N  Y  Edward  Miner 


, 

settlement  in  the  1830s    2  To\vn  (pop   4,829),  c 
seat  of  Sumner  co  ,   N  Tenn  ,   NE  of  Nashvil 


, 

Gallaudet,  1837-1917,  youngest  son  of  Thomas 
Hopkins  Gallaudet,  opened  a  school  for  deaf-mutes 
m  Washington,  D  C  ,  the  upper  branch  of  this  be- 
came Gallaudet  College  One  of  the  most  progres- 
sive teachers  in  his  field,  he  studied  European  meth- 
ods and  wrote  many  articles 

gall  bladder,  pear-shaped  sac  lodged  under  the  right 
lobe  of  the  livei  It  acts  as  a  storehouse  for  BILE 
Gall  stones  (concretions)  may  form  in  the  gall  blad- 
der and  in  the  bile  ducts  Inflammation  of  the  gall 
bladder  is  a  fairly  common  disorder  especially  in 
women  over  40  Individuals  who  have  had  typhoid 
fever  may  become  earners  of  the  disease  as  a  result 
of  the  retention  of  typhoid  bacilli  m  the  gall  bladder 

Galle,  Johann  Gottfried  (yo'han  gdt'fret  ga'lu), 
1812-1910,  German  astronomer  He  is  noted  for 
his  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune,  Sept  23,  1840, 
bv  following  the  guidance  of  calculations  by  LEVER- 
RIER  Galle  was  then  a  membei  of  the  staff  of  the 
Berlin  Observatory  and  had  discovered  throe  com- 
ets In  1851  he  became  professor  of  astionomy  at 
Breslau  and  director  of  the  observatoiy  there  His 
particular  field  of  reseat  ch  was  meteorology 

Galle  (gill),  cit>  (pop  49,038),  on  Ce>lon,  a  port  on 
the  southwest  coast,  on  the  Indian  Ocean  Famous 
as  a  mart  m  ancient  times,  it  rose  to  now  impor- 
tance under  Portuguese  rule  (1507-1604),  when  it 
became  the  <  hiof  port  of  Ceylon  With  the  con- 
struction (1885)  of  a  modern  harbor  at  Colombo, 
much  shipping  deserted  Galle  In  the  older  part  of 
the  city  Dut(  h  rums  abound 

Gallegos,  Rdmulo  (rS'moolo  gayft'gSs),  1884-,  Vene- 
zuelan novelist  and  statesman  He  lived  in  Spain 
from  1931  until  the  death  of  the  dutator  Juan  Vi- 
cente G6mez  in  1935,  when  he  returned  to  his  coun- 
try to  engage  in  politics  He  became  president  in 
Feb  ,  1948,  out  was  overthrown  by  a  conservative 
military  coup  in  November  He  is  best  known  as 
the  author  of  the  powerful  novel  of  the  Venezuelan 
plains,  Doha  Bdrbara  (1929,  Eng  tr  ,  1931)  The 
landscape  is  to  a  certain  degree  the  protagonist  of 
the  novel,  the  cruel  and  sensual  Dona  Barbara  sym- 
bolizing barbarism,  which  is  defeated  m  the  end  by 
civilizing  influences  Other  important  works  are 
Cantaclaro  (1931)  and  Canaima  (1935). 


Gallen-Kallela,  Akseli  Valdemar  (ak'sale  val'd&mar 
gal&n'-kal'lala),  1865-1931,  Finnish  painter;  stu- 
dent of  Bouguoroau  He  was  noted  for  his  murals 
Most  of  his  work  is  in  Helsinki 

galleon  (gft'le  un) ,  t>  pe  of  ocean-going  sailing  vessels 
used  by  the  Spanish  in  the  15th  and  16th  cent 
They  were  large,  cumbersome,  three-masted,  and 
square-rigged  The  bow  and  stern  were  both  high, 
and  the  stern  was  square  and  ornamented  with 
elaborate  carvings  Galleons  were  much  used  to 
transport  treasure  and  goods  from  the  Americas 
There  were  three  or  four  decks  The  disadvantage 
of  the  galleon  was  its  unwieldmess,  which  was 
shown  most  clearly  in  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  (1588),  m  which  the  galleons  were  unable 
to  cope  with  the  smaller  and  swifter  English  vessels 

galley,  long,  narrow  vessels  of  am  lent  and  medieval 
times,  propelled  mostly  by  oars  but  also  fitted  with 
sails  They  were  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
The  earliest  type  of  these  vessels  was  sometimes 
150  ft  long  with  50  oars  The  rowers  were  ui  an- 
cient times  slaves  or  prisoners  of  war  and  in  modern 
times  convicts,  in  both  cases  usually  c  hained  to  the 
seats  Gplleys  were  decked  at  the  bow  and  stern 
but  were  otherwise  open  Benches  were  placed 
along  the  sides  for  the  rowers,  the  center  of  the  ves- 
sel being  used  for  cargo  The  ordinary  number  of 
banks  of  oars  was  three,  these  were  the  triremes 
Smaller  and  more  manageable  vessels  (the  biremes) 
had  two  banks  Galleys  grew  very  large,  reputedly 
to  as  many  as  40  banks  of  oars  Those  were  again 
abandoned  for  the  smaller  vessels  by  the  1st  cent 
B  C'  When  the  vessels  wore  used  for  war,  the  sides 
were  so  arranged  that  they  could  be  raised  to  afford 
protection  for  the  rowers  The  Romans  in  war  used 
hooks  to  fasten  on  to  enemy  vessels  and  carried 
bridges  for  boarding  The  French  and  Venetians 
used  galleys  m  the  Mediterranean  until  the  17th 
t  ent  In  modern  usage  the  galley  is  the  kite  hen  of  a 
ship  The  name  is  also  used  for  a  light  c  linker-built 
boat 

gallic  acid,  colorless,  crystalline  solid,  an  organic 
acid  occumng  fiee  in  nature,  o  g  ,  m  gallnuts,  su- 
mach, and  tea,  and  obtained  usually  fiom  the  tan- 
nins (tannic  acid)  by  hydtolysis  with  sulphuric 
acid  It  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  -v  ory  slightly  in 
cold  When  heated  it  decomposes  at  220°C  to  py- 
logallic  acid  (PYROGM-LOL)  and  carbon  dioxide 
Gallic  acid  is  used  sometimes  in  medicine  as  an 
astringent  and  disinfectant 

Gallicamsm  (ga'lIkunTzin),  theory  that  the  Fremh 
monarch  had  special  rights  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  m  Frame  Although  it  is  a  chapter  in  the 
long  struggle  between  the  papacj  and  Catholic 
primes  (see  INVI  sn  TUHF,  CHURCH  AND  HTM^  , 
PHILIP  IV,  BONIHC»  VIII),  Gallu-amsm  had  pe- 
culiar intellectual  claims  These  weie  born  at  the 
Umv  of  Pans  in  the  Great  Schism  (see  SCHISM, 
GHhvr)  The  teaching  was  that  general  councils 
supersede  popes  and  that  the  Irene  h  king  had  spe- 
c  ml  rights  of  t  ontrol  over  the  Church  in  France 
So  stated  Charles  VII  in  the  Pragmatic  Sane  turn  of 
Bourges  (1438),  which  legalized  in  I  ranee  the  anti- 
papal  measures  of  the  Council  of  Basel  I  ram  is  I 
repealed  the  act  (1518),  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
cordat of  1616,  a  sweeping  papal  surrender  of  rights 
of  appointment  The  concordat  was  revoked  in 
1561,  and  the  struggle  resumed  In  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Louts  XIV  and  INNOCENT  XI,  LOULS  had  an 
assembly  of  bishops  pass  the  "Four  Gallic  an  Ar- 
ticles of  1682,"  providing  that  kings  are  not  subjoc  t 
to  the  pope,  that  general  councils  supersede  the 
pope,  that  the  pope  must  respect  local  custom,  and 
that  papal  decrees  do  not  bind  unless  at  cepted  by 
the  whole  Church  INNOCENT  XII  patchcci  things 
up  in  1693,  Louis  abandoned  Gallic-ail  theory,  but 
insisted  on  appointing  biahops  and  giving  permis- 
sion for  publication  of  papal  decrees  and  for  visits 
of  papal  legates  Galhcanism  was  much  em  ouraged 
by  the  Jansemsts  and  remained  fashionable  at 
court  The  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy  adopt- 
ed in  the  French  Revolution  had  Gallic  an  ante- 
cedents, and  Napoleon  made  some  Galhcan  addi- 
tions to  the  Concordat  of  1801  after  its  signature 
The  theory  of  Gallic  amain  m  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  impossible  sine  e  the  enunc  mtion  of  papal 
infallibility  at  the  Vatic  an  Counc  il  In  estimating 
the  practical  effec  t  of  the  theory  of  Galhcamsm  it  is 
significant  that  the  Spanish  kings  gained  over  the 
Church  in  their  realms  greater  powers  than  tho 
trench  without  ever  publicizing  theoretical  claims 
comparable  to  Galhcamsm  See  C  S  Phillips,  The 
Church  in  France,  1848-1907  (1936) 

Galh-Curci,  Amehta  (amalc'ta  gal'le-koor'che"), 
1889-,  Italian-  \mencancoloratura  soprano,  studied 
piano  at  tho  Royal  Consei  vatory,  Milan  With 
Mascagm's  encouragement,  she  turned  to  singing, 
in  which  she  was  her  own  teacher  She  made  her 
debut  in  Rome  in  1909  as  Gilda  m  Rigoletto,  after 
tours  of  Italy,  Spam,  and  South  America,  her 
American  debut  (Chicago,  1916)  was  made  m  the 
same  role  She  sang  with  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company  until  1926  and  with  the  Metropolitan, 
New  York,  from  1921  until  1930,  when  she  left 
opera  for  the  concert  stage  After  a  throat  opera- 
tion in  1936,  she  returned  briefly  to  concert  and 
opera  and  then  retired.  See  biography  by  C.  E. 
Le  Massena  (1945). 
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Gallic  Wars  (g&'Hk),  the  campaigns  in  GAUL  of  Ju- 
lius CAESAR  in  his  two  terms  as  proconsul  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  Illyncum  (58 
B  C  -51  B  C  )  Caesar's  first  campaign  was  to  pre- 
vent the  Helvetu  (who  lived  N  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva)  from  crossing  the  Roman  province  (Pro- 
vent  o)  on  their  way  to  a  new  home  m  SW  Gaul 
They  had  started  from  the  Alps  northwestward, 
Caesar  in  pursuit,  but  he  cut  them  in  two  as  they 
crossed  the  Sadue,  and  pursued  the  van  to  Bi- 
BRAOTE,  where  he  defeated  them  Now  the  Aedui 
asked  Caesar's  help  against  the  German  ARIOVIS- 
TUS,  whom  Caesar  routed  In  57  B  C  Caesar  paci- 
fied Belgica  (between  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine)  In 
the  winter  of  the  same  year  an  anti- Roman  con- 
federacy was  formed,  and  in  56  B  C  ,  Caesar  at- 
tacked the  ringleaders  of  it,  the  Veneti,  who  had  a 
fleet  in  what  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Morbihan,  Brittany 
He  defeated  them  by  building  boats  of  his  own  In 
66  B  C  ,  Caesar  went  to  the  Low  Countries  to  repel 
some  Germans  and,  as  a  punitive  measure,  crossed 
the  Rhine  on  a  bridge  ho  built  near  Cologne  Then 
he  went  to  Britain  on  a  brief  exploring  expedition 
In  54  B  C  he  mvadod  Britain  seriously  and  took 
hostages  The  following  winter  tho  legions  were 
separately  quartered,  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
food,  and  some  Belgian  tribes  led  by  AMBIORIX 
raised  a  revolt  One  legion  was  cut  to  pieces  and 
another,  under  Q  Cicfciio,  was  in  dire  straits  when 
Caesar  arrived  and  routed  the  rebels  In  53  B  C  , 
Caesar  put  down  another  Belgian  revolt  and  en- 
tered Germany  again  But  the  real  test  camo  when, 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  Caesar,  m  Italy,  learned  that 
all  central,  E,  and  N  Gaul  had  raised  a  revolt,  or- 
ganized by  VERCINGETORIX  With  incredible  speed 
and  brilliant  tactics  Caesar  crossed  the  Alps  and 
stifled  tho  Gauls  After  51  B  C  ,  when  Caesar 
moved  around  the  country  puttuig  down  the  last 
signs  of  disorder,  Gaul  did  not  revolt  Caesar's 
Gallic  Wars  were  the  theater  in  which  ho  displayed 
his  abilities,  and  his  organization  of  the  new  terri- 
tory was  the  seed  of  modern  Franc  e  When  Caesar 
became  proconsul  ho  received,  beyond  the  Alps,  a 
wide  strip  along  the  Mediterranean,  when  he  gave 
up  his  command,  it  included  everything  from  tho 
Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees,  from  the  Alps  to  the  At- 
lantic The  prime  source  is,  of  course,  Caesar's  own 
commentaries,  DP  belio  Galileo 

GaJli  da  Bibiena   see  BIBIKNA,  GALLI  DA 

Galliem,  Joseph  Simon  (zh6zeT  sem6'  galyilnS'), 
1849-1916,  French  general  and  colonial  adminis- 
trator He  did  good  service  in  Senegal,  Tonkin, 
and  Madagascar  Military  governor  of  Paris  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War,  he  was  a 
major  figure  in  the  French  victory  of  tho  Maine 
(Sept ,  1914)  Although  tho  credit  for  tho  victoiv 
was  and  is  disputed,  it  seems  fanly  clear  that  it 
was  Galhem  who  first  saw  the  significance  of  the 
German  move  and  urged  JOFFRE  into  action  The 
movement  of  the  troops  fiom  Paris  to  the  battle 
front  in  commandeered  taxicabs  was  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  incidents  of  the  war  Galhem 
later  became  minister  of  war  under  Bnand  (1915) 
Trouble,  which  Galhem  attempted  to  prevent, 
arose  vuth  Joffro  When  the  cabinet  refused  to 
suppoit  Galhoni  m  a  proposed  i  eoi  gamzation  of 
the  command,  ho  resigned  on  a  plea  of  ill-health 
(1916)  He  died  after  an  operation  and  was  made 
a  marshal  posthumously  (1921)  Galhem  wrote 
several  books  on  his  colonial  career  and  colonial 
affairs. 

Galhenus  (Pubhus  Licmius  Valenanus  Egnatius) 
(ga'lle'iius),  d  268,  Roman  emperor,  as  the  col- 
league (253-60)  of  his  father,  VALERIAN,  and  alone 
(260-68)  He  had  checked  tho  Alemamii  near 
Milan,  when  his  father  was  m  the  East,  and  even 
after  the  capture  of  Valerian  he  was  successful, 
but  later  the  provinces  had  become  too  rebellious 
for  tho  control  of  the  medioc  re  Galhenus  The  dis- 
solution of  the  empire  first  became  inevitable  in  hw 
reign,  one  of  tho  most  ineffective  of  the  3d  cent 
Postumus  established  his  independence  in  Gaul, 
and  m  the  east  ODFNATHUS,  spreading  the  con- 
quests of  Palmyra,  was  recognized  A  force  sent 
by  Galheuus  against  ZENOIUA  was  defeated. 
Gallienus  was  murdered  by  his  men  at  Milan, 
where  he  was  resisting  a  revolt,  eventually  sup- 
pressed by  CLAUDIUS  II 

Galliffet,  Gaston  Alexandra  Auguste,  marquis  de 
(gasto'  atfkha'dru  ogust'  marko"  dti  galefa'),  1830- 
1909,  French  general  He  fought  m  the  Crimean 
War,  m  colonial  conquests,  m  the  Mexican  expedi- 
tion, and  in  tho  Franco-Prussian  War  His  cruel 
suppression  of  the  COMMUNE  OF  PARIS  (1871)  won 
him  a  reputation  as  a  strong  man,  together  with 
the  undying  hatred  of  revolutionists  and  Socialists 
He  later  reorganized  the  French  cavalry  In  the 
crucial  time  of  tho  Dreyfus  Affair  ho  became  minis- 
ter of  war  (1899-1900),  restoring  peace  and  order  m 
the  army 

Gallim  (ga'ttm) ,  unidentified  place,  Palestine  1  Sam 
2544,  Isa  1030 

Gallinas  (gayfi'nas),  cape  on  La  Goajira  peninsula, 
NE  Colombia  It  is  the  northernmost  point  of 
South  America 

Gallic  (Jumus  Annaeus  Gallic),  (ga'leo),  d  A.D 
667,  Roman  administrator,  brother  of  the  philoso- 
pher Seneca.  His  name  was  originally  Lucius 
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Annaeus  Novatus.  Gallio  was  proconsul  for 
Claudius  in  Achaea  He  was  of  an  easygoing  tem- 
perament When  the  Jews  haled  Paul  before  him 
he  refused  judgment  on  a  question  of  Jewish  re- 
ligious law  and  later  would  not  interfere  between 
Sosthenes  and  his  Greek  assailants  Acts  18  12-17 
Gallipoll  (gull'pule),  Turkish  Gchbolu  (gule'bdloo), 
city  (pop  16,496),  European  Turkey,  a  port  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  DARDANELLES,  near  the  nock  of 
the  GALLIPOT  i  PKNINBULA  O<  cupied  by  the  Otto- 
man Turks  m  1354,  it  has  always  been  a  strategic 
point  in  the  defense  of  Constantinople 
Gallipoh  campaign,  1915,  Allied  expedition  in  the 
First  World  War,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  con- 
trol of  the  DARDANELLES,  capturing  Constanti- 
nople, and  establishing  contact  with  Russia 
through  the  Black  Sea  The  idea  of  forcing  the 
Straits  was  originally  promoted  bv  Winston  8 
Churchill,  until  1915  fiist  lord  of  the  admualty 
After  the  failure  (Marc  h,  1915)  of  a  Britiwh  naval 
expedition  to  the  Straits,  the  Allies  decided  in 
favor  of  a  land  campaign  On  April  24  Knghsh, 
Australian,  and  New  Zealand  troops  debarked  at 
various  points  of  tho  Gallipoh  Peninsula,  while  a 
Front  h  force  landed  on  the  Asiatic  side  Mean- 
while the  Turks,  commanded  by  LIMAN  VON 
SANDKRS,  had  had  time  to  reinforce  their  defenses 
Putting  up  stubborn  resistance,  they  prevented 
the  Allies  from  joining  and  from  making  any  im- 
portant gains  (Among  the  Turkish  officers, 
Mustafa  Kemal,  later  known  as  Kemal  Ataturk, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  fighting  )  Cooperation 
was  poor  among  the  Allies  and  between  the  land 
forces  and  tho  British  naval  squadron  stationed  at 
Moudros,  on  the  island  of  Lemnos  A  second 
landing  (Aug.  1915)  at  Suvla,  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  peninsula,  was  equally  futile  After  months 
of  costly  fighting,  the  Allied  commander,  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton,  was  replaced  (Oc  t ,  1915)  by  Sir  Charles 
Munro,  who  planned  the  Allied  evacuation, 
successfully  completed  on  Jan  9,  1916 
Galhpoh  Peninsula,  Latin  Chersonanji  Thracica, 
peninsula,  c  60  mi  long,  European  Turkey,  ex- 
tending southwestward  between  the  Aegean  Sea 
and  the  DARDANI  LLES  The  port  of  Gallipoh  gives 
it  its  name  It  was  the  scene  of  tho  Gallipoh  cam- 
paign (see  separate  article)  of  1915  and  was  (1920- 
36)  part  of  the  demilitarized  Zone  of  the  Straits 
Galhpohs  (ga^llpulcs'),  city  (pop  7,832),  co  seat  of 
Galha  co  ,  SE  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  river,  settled  1790 
by  French  immigrants,  me  as  a  city  1865  Nearby 
is  the  state  hospital  for  epileptics  (1890),  oldest  in 
the  countiy  A  roller-gate  dam  was  completed 
( 1938)  on  the  Ohio  near  by 

Galhtzin  (guilt 'sin),  Rus  Golytsm  (gulye'tsln),  Rus- 
sian princely  family  Among  many  alternate  spell- 
ings are  Gahtzin,  Galytzin,  and  Gahtsin  Vasily 
Vasilyench  Gallitzm  (vuse'lyS  vuse'lyuvlch),  d 
1619,  helped  to  enthrone  the  fiist  false  DIMITKI,  but 
later  joined  tho  Shuiski  conspiracy  against  him 
When  sent  to  offer  the  Russian  crown  to  Prince 
Ladislaus  of  Poland,  he  was  thrown  into  pribon  and 
died  there  Vasily  Vasilyevich  Galhtzin,  1643- 
1714,  was  the  lovei  and  chief  counselor  of  the  re- 
gent SOPHIA  ALEKSEYEVNA  Aftei  Sophia's  down- 
fall (1689)  he  was  exiled  to  Siberia  bv  Peter  I 
Boris  Alekseyevich  Galhtzin  (buns'  ftlylksya'- 
Ivlch),  1654-1714,  was  the  tutor  of  Peter  I  and 
helped  to  depose  Sophia  \lekseyovna  He  was  re- 
gent in  Russia  during  Peter's  first  foreign  tour 
Dmitri  Mikhailovich  Galhtzin  (dume'tre  mekhi'- 
luvlch),  1665-1737,  hold  impoitant  administrative 
posts,  was  ambassador  to  Turkey  and  Poland,  and 
fought  with  distinction  against  Sweden  m  the 
Northern  War  After  the  death  (1730)  of  Peter  II, 
he  led  the  group  which  forced  Empress  ANNA  to 
sign  articles  limiting  her  power  After  Anna  began 
to  rule  absolutely,  she  had  Galhtzin  sentenced  to 
death  but  latei  commuted  his  sentence  to  exile 
Mikhail  Mikhailovich  Gallitzm  (mekhttyel').  1675- 
1730,  commanded  the  Russian  operations  in  Fin- 
land (1714-21)  during  the  Northern  War  and  was 
responsible  for  the  Treaty  of  Nystad  As  governor 
of  Finland  he  was  extremely  popular  with  the 
Finns  Aleksandr  Mikhailovich  Galhtzin  (alyfk- 
san'dur),  1718-83,  Russian  held  marshal,  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Seven  Years  War  and  in  the 
Russo-Turkish  Wars  Dmitri  Alekseyevich  Gal- 
litzm, 1735-1803,  was  Russian  ambassador  at  Pans 
(1765-73)  and  later  at  The  Hague  He  was  a  friend 
of  Diderot  and  Voltaire  Ho  was  the  father  of 
Demetrius  Augustine  Gallitzm  (see  separate  arti- 
cle) Aleksandr  Nikolayevich  Galutzm  (nylkull'- 
uvlch),  1773''-1844,  a  statesman  of  liberal  ten- 
dencies, was  an  influential  counselor  of  Alexander  I 
He  was  procurator  of  the  holy  synod  and  minister 
of  education,  but  lost  his  influence  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Nicholas  I  Nikolai  Bonsovich  Galhtzin 
(nylkull'  burd'suvlch),  1794-1866,  was  an  amateur 
musician  and  a  patron  of  Beethoven,  who  dedicated 
quartets  (Opus  127.  Opus  130,  and  Opus  132)  and 
his  overture  Consecration  of  the  House  to  him 
Nikolai  Dmltreyevich  Galhtzin  (ddme'treuvtch), 
1856-1925,  was  appointed  prime  minister  m  1916 
Ho  was  unable  to  stem  the  revolution  of  Feb  ,  1917. 
Galhtzin,  Demetrius  Augustine,  1770-1840,  Ameri- 
can fiontier  missionary,  son  of  Dmitri  Alekseve- 
vich  Galhtzin.  The  young  prince  followed  his 
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mother  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  to  church  work  in  America 
Ho  was  trained  in  tho  seminary  at  Baltimore,  was 
ordained  a  priest  m  1795,  and  began  itinerant  mis- 
sionary work  pmong  tho  frontiersmen  and  Indians 
of  SW  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  known  as 
Father  Smith.  At  much  expense  to  himself  he 
founded  (1799)  the  Catholic  colony  of  Loretto  near 
Gallitzm  (which  is  named  for  him)  There  he  lived, 
refusing  to  return  to  claim  his  patrimony  in  Russia 
and  refusing  ecclesiastical  preferment  There  he 
died  and  is  buried 

Galhtzin  (guilt 'sin),  borough  (pop  3.618),  SW  Pa  , 
m  the  Alleghenies  W  of  \ftoona,  settled  c  1796  It 
was  named  for  the  missionary  Pi  nice  Demetrius 
Galhtzin 

gallium  (gVleum),  metallic  element  (symbol~Ga, 
for  physical  constants,  see  EI  LMENT,  table),  silver 
gray  and  relatively  uoft,  being  of  tho  same  hard- 
ness as  lead  It  is  not  ordinarily  affected  by  air 
but  when  red-hot  is  oxidized  slightly  It  dissolves 
in  both  hydrochloiic  and  nitric  acids  and  at  high 
temperatures  reacts  with  water  Although  widely 
distributed,  the  element  does  not  occur  m  ap- 
preciable quantities  It  is  found  with  zinc  ores, 
especially  zinc  blende,  from  which  it  is  separated 
Because  it  is  liquid  o\er  a  wide  range  of  temper- 
atuiea,  it  finds  limited  use  in  place  of  mercury  m 
thermometers  foi  high  temperatures  The  ele- 
ment waa  discovered  spectroHCOpically  in  1876  by 
P  E  L  de  Boinbaudran ,  its  properties  were  pre- 
dicted with  striking  accuracy  by  MFNDELBJEFF, 
who  classified  it  with  aluminum  (which  it  resem- 
bles) m  the  periodic  system  Its  spectrum  ex- 
hibits two  violet  lines 

Gallivare,  Sweden   see  NORRBOTTEN 

Galloway,  Beverly  Thomas,  1863-1938,  American 
botanist,  b  Millersburg,  Mo  He  served  with  the 
U  S  Dept  of  Agriculture  in  various  capacities, 
being  chief  of  tho  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  (1901- 
12),  pathologist  of  the  division  of  vegetable  pathol- 
ogy and  physiology  (1888-1900)  and  of  the  division 
of  plant  exploration  and  introduction  (1916-33), 
and  assistant  secretary  of  the  Dept  of  Agriculture 
(1913-14) 

Galloway,  Charles  Betts,  1849-1909,  American  Meth- 
odist bishop,  b  Koscmsko,  Miss  ,  grad  Umv  of 
Mississippi,  1868  Ho  was  influential  in  his  state 
and  m  other  parts  of  tho  South  as  a  promoter  of  ed- 
ucation and  better  race  iclations  He  was  a  power- 
ful and  popular  speaker  and  showed  courage  in  his 
hbeial  attitude  toward  the  Negro  Galloway  be- 
came a  bishop  m  1886  See  biography  by  W  A 
Candler  (1927) 

Galloway,  Joseph,  c  1731-1803,  American  Loyalist 
leader,  b  West  River  (near  Annapolis),  Md  Gal- 
loway was  a  prominent  lawyer  with  an  interest  in 
commerce  and  m  speculation  in  Western  lands  He 
entered  the  Pennsylvania  assembly  in  1756  and 
soon  joined  Benjamin  Franklin  in  petitioning  the 
king  to  abolish  the  proprietary  government  of  the 
Penns  Galloway  understood  both  sides  of  the 
growing  conflict  between  tho  colonies  and  the  Brit- 
ish government,  and  he  behoved  it  could  be  settled 
by  legal  means,  especially  by  a  written  constitution 
for  the  empire  Ho  presented  a  plan  for  a  constitu- 
tion and  for  conciliation  to  the  First  Continental 
Congress  and  refused  to  serve  again  when  it  was 
rejected  Ho  tried  to  remain  neutral  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  but  was  forced  by  tho  hostility  of 
the  patriots  to  seek  safety  by  joining  Sir  William 
Howe  after  tho  British  occupied  Philadelphia  He 
acted  as  civil  administrator  of  the  city  Later 
(1778)  Galloway  went  to  England  and  became  tho 
spokesman  of  American  Loyalists  living  there  See 
J  P  Boyd,  Anglo-American  Union  (1941) 

Galloway,  district  of  SW  Scotland,  comprising  Wig- 
townshire and  Kirkcudbnghtbhiie  The  Rhmns,  or 
Rinns,  of  Galloway  is  a  rocky  peninsula  of  Wig- 
townshire, its  bouthern  extremity  is  called  the  Mull 
of  Galloway  The  black,  hornless  Galloway  cattle 
have  long  been  bred  in  this  region  Dairying  is  tho 
principal  industry  Galloway  is  not  an  official  or 
political  division  The  chief  towns  are  Castle  Doug- 
las, Stranraer,  and  Portpatnck  See  G  Scott- 
Moncneff,  Tht,  Lowlands  of  Scotland  (1939) 

gallstone   see  CALCULUS,  in  medicine 

Gallup,  George  Horace,  1901-,  American  public- 
opinion  statistician,  originator  of  the  Gallup  poll  to 
measure  public  opinion  (1935),  b  Jefferson,  Iowa, 
grad  State  Umv  of  Iowa  (B  A  ,  1923,  Ph  D  , 
1928)  After  teaching  journalism  at  Drake  Umv 
(1928-31)  and  at  Northwestern  Umv  (1931-32), 
he  founded  tho  American  Institute  of  Public  Opin- 
ion (1935)  and  tho  Audience  Research  Institute 
(1939),  both  of  Princeton,  N  J  A  Guide  to  Public 
Opinion  Polls  appeared  in  1944  While  the  Gallup 
poll  had  erred  only  7  percent  or  losa  in  previous 
presidential  elections,  it,  like  other  public-opinion 
polls,  prophesied  the  election  of  Dewey  rather  than 
of  Truman  in  1948  See  N  C  Meier  and  H  W 
Saundcrs,  eds  ,  Polls  and  Public  Optnwn  (1949) 

Gallup,  town  (pop  7,041,  alt  6,50 i  ft ),  co.  seat  of 
McKinley  co  ,  NW  N  Mex  ,  on  the  Puerco  river 

and  near  the  Aria  line,  founded  c  1879,  me   1891 

It  is  a  rail  and  trade  center  in  an  important  coal- 
mining area  and  is  a  shipping  point  for  wool  and 

livestock    In  the  heart  of  the  Indian  c 


i  country,  it  is 
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a  trade  and  distribution  center  for  the  near-by  res- 
ervations and  pueblos  and  the  scene  of  an  inter- 
tribal Indian  ceremonial,  held  in  August 
Gallus  (Cams  Vibius  Trebomanus  Callus)  (ga'Jus), 
d263  or  264,  Roman  emperor  after  251.  He 
fought  in  the  eastern  campaign  that  proved  fatal 
to  DECIUH  Gallus  became  emperor  and  made 
Hostilianus,  Decius'  son,  his  colleague  He  signed 
a  treaty  with  the  barbarians,  agreeing  to  pay  trib- 
ute. In  262  or  263  a  new  invasion  was  repelled  in 
the  Danube  valley  b\  the  general  Actmliaiius, 
whose  troops  proclaimed  him  emperor  Gallus  sent 
VAI,BRIVN  to  put  down  the  sedition  Aemilianus 
entered  Italy,  and  the  armv  murdered  Gallus 
Aemilianus  succeeded,  and  Valerian  followed  soon 
afterward 

Galois,  fivanite  (avttrfst'  gnlwa'),  1811-32,  French 
mathematician  At  the  age  of  17  he  had  evolved 
original  comepts  on  the  theory  of  algebra  He 
made  important  contributions  to  the  theory  of 
equations,  the  theory  of  numbers,  and  the  theory 
of  functions  and  was  a  pioneer  m  establishing  the 
theory  of  groups  in  algebraic  substitutions  Galois 
was  twioe  imprisoned  for  his  republican  sympathies 
He  was  killed  m  a  duel  with  a  political  opponent 
See  Leopold  Infeld,  Whom  the  Gods  Loie  (1947) 

Galswintha  (g&lswln'thu),  d  667,  Frankish  queen, 
sister  of  BHUNHILDA.  She  was  the  wife  of  CHIL- 
PBRIC  I  of  Neustna,  by  whom  sho  waa  murdered 

Galsworthy,  John  (g6l*'wurdhe,  gal*'-),  1867-19.33, 
English  novelist  and  dramatist  After  studying  at 
Oxford  and  being  admitted  to  the  bai  he  traveled 
extensively  His  plays,  often  concerned  with  social 
problems,  began  with  The  Steer  Box  (1906),  Joy 
(1907),  Stnft  (1909),  and  Justice  (1910),  others 
which  followed  include  The  Fugitive  (1913).  The 
Mob  (1914),  The  Sinn  Game  (1920),  Loyalties  (1922), 
and  The  Roof  (1929)  HJH  novels,  written  ovei  a 
period  of  27  years,  disclose  the  limited  social  con- 
•eiousness  and  predictable  point  of  view  of  upper- 
middlevclass  families  in  the  late  Victorian  and 
Edwardian  eras  Most  of  the  novels  dealing  with 
the  Forsyte  family  are  grouped  m  three  tulogiee 
A  Man  of  Property  (190b),  Indian  Summer  of  a 
Forsyte  (1918,  a shoi  t  interlude),  In  Chancery  (19.20) 
Awakening  (1920,  another  interlude),  and  To  Let 
(1921)  ware  republished  aa  The  For»yte  Saga  (1932) 
The  second  trilogy,  made  up  of  The  White  Monkey 
(1934),  .4  Silent  Wooing  (1928,  interlude),  The  Sil- 
ver Spoon  (1926),  Passera  Ily  (1928,  interlude),  and 
Swan  Sana  (1928),  was  republishod  a»  A  Modem 
Comedy  (1928)  The  third  group.  Maid  in  Waiting 
(1931),  Flvwenno  Wilderness  (1942),  and  One  More 
River  (1933),  was  collected  as  End  of  the  Chapter 
(1936)  Other  stories  concerning  the  Forsytes  are 
Four  Forsyte  Stories  (1939),  On  Forsyte  'Change 
(1930),  and  Parqfitt,  Pendyce*.  and  Others  (with  a 
foreword  by  his  wife,  1936).  Among  hjs  other  books 
are  the  no\els  Island  Phantees  (1908).  Fraternity 
(1909),  The  Patrician  (19U),  The  ZtorA.  Flower 
(1911),  and  the  volume  of  short  stories,  Caravan 
(1926)  In  1932  he  received  the  Nobel  Prize  m  Lit- 
erature HIM  poems  were  collected  in  1934  His  let- 
ters to.  Edward  Garnett,  from  1900  to  1932,  were 
published  m  1934,  many  more  are  m  the  Life  and 
Letters  (193fi)  edited  by  H.  V,  Marrot  See  studies 
by  Leon  Schalit  (1929)  and  Herman  Oujd  (1934) , 
Memories  of  John  Galsworthy  by  hie  sister,  M  E 
Reynolds  (1937) 

Gait,  Sir  Alexander  TiUoch  (tt'Iuk  golf),  1817-93, 
Canadian  statesman,  b  Kngland;  ROB  of  John  Gait 
In  1836  he  went  to  Canada  in  the  service  of  the 
British  American  Land  Company  He  directed 
(1844-66)  the  affairs  of  this  company  and  was,  in- 
terested in  other  business  enterprises,  particularly 
in  the  promotion  of  railroads  (notably  the  Grand 
Trunk,  of  which  he  was  a  director)  He  waa  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  legislative  assembly 
(1853-^67)  and  of  the  Canadian  Houae  of  Commons 
(1867-72)  Although  ui  1849  Gait  had,  signed  the 
manifesto  favoring  the  annexation  of  Canada  by 
the  United  States,  he  became  one  of  the  most  per- 
guttent  and  influential  leaders  of  the  movement  for 
confederation  of  the  Canadian  provinces,  and  when 
he  accepted  (1868)  the  portfolio  of  minister  of 
finance  in  the  Cartier-Mac  donald  administration, 
it  was  on  the.  understanding  that  the  government 
would  work  to  achieve  confederation.  In  1869,  in 
answer  to  England's  protests  against  the  protective 
tariff  newly  adopted  by  Canada,  Gait  penned  a 
noted  statement  in  whnh  he  declared  that  Canada 
must  he  allowed  control  of  its  financial  policies 
While  nervine  aa  minuter  of  finance  (1868-62, 
1864-66)  he  waa  an  influential  member  of  the  two 
conferences  (ISM)  on  confederation  and  of  the 
London  Conference  which  resulted  m  the  British 
North  America  Act.  He  became  (1867)  minister  of 
finance  w  the  first  dominion  government,  but  he 
resigned  in  1868  because  of  disagreement  with 
Prune  Minister  John  Alexander  Maedonajd  and  in 
1872  retired  from  Parliament  He  waa  the,  domi- 
nant member  of  the  Halifax  Fisheries  Comrawwon, 
appointed  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  which 
won  for  Canada  a  lajrge  a. ward  from  the  United 
States  From  1880  to  1883  he  served  (on  appoint- 
ment bv  Macdonold)  as  Canadian  high  commis- 
sioner in  London,  the  first  to  hold  that  position 
In  the  last  10  year*  of  lus  life  he  was  interested  in 
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various  business  enterprises  m  W  Canada,  among 
winch  was  the  development  of  coal  deposits  in 
Alberta,  in  thw  connection  he  founded  LETHBRIDQE 
See  biography  by  O.  D  Skelton  (1920;. 

Gait,  John  (golt),  1779-1839,  Scottish  novelist  and 
founder  of  the  CANADA  COMPANY  (1826).  While 
traveling  in  the  Mediterranean  as  a  young  man,  he 
formed  a  literary  friendship  with  Lord  Byron  In 
1826  he  went  to  Canada  for  the  Canada  Company, 
founding  there  in  1827  the  town  of  Guelph  and 
encouraging  Canadian  immigration  He  returned 
to  England  m  1829  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  liteioture  His  best-known  works  are  The  Ayr- 
shire Legatees  (1820)  and  Annalt  of  the  Paneh  (1821), 
novels  in  Scottish  dialect  of  Scottish  country  life, 
and  Lawne  Todd  (1830),  a  novel  of  an  American 
immigrant  His  other  wi  i tings  include  Life  of  Lord 
Byron  (1830),  an  autobiog) aphy  (1833),  and  Liter- 
ary Life  and  Miscellanies  (1834)  See  biography  by 
J  W  Aberdem  (1936),  critical  study  by  F  H 
Lyell  (1942) 

Gait,  industrial  city  (pop  15,346),  S  Ont ,  on  the 
Grand  River  and  WNW  of  Hamilton  It  was 
founded  m  1816 

Galton,  Sir  Francis  (gdl'tun),  1822-1911,  English 
scientist,  founder  of  eugenics,  cousin  of  Charles 
Darwin  He  turned  from  his  early  work  in  meteor- 
ology (recorded  in  Metewographica,  1863)  to  the 
study  of  heredity  and  EUGENICS  (a  term  which  he 
coined)  Hie  works  include  Hereditary  Genius 
(1869),  Engluh  Men  of  Science  (1874),  Inquiries  into 
Human  Faculty  (1883),  Natural  Inheritance  (1889), 
and  Eugenics  (1906)  His  will  provided  for  a  chair 
of  eugenics  at  the  Um\  of  London.  He  was 
knighted  in  1909  See  his  Memories  of  MU  Life 
(1908) ,  study  by  Karl  Pearson  (1014-30) 

Galuppi,  Baldassare  (baldiis-sn'ragaldop'pe),  1706- 
85,  Italian  composer  Ho  wan  choirmaster  at  8t 
Mark's  in  V«mce  from  1762  to  1765  His  composi- 
tions include  oratorios,  chamber  music,  and  over 
100  operas  He  is  immoi  tahzed  in  Robert  Brown- 
ing's poem  "A  Toccata  of  Galuppi '*  " 

Galva,  city  (pop  2,812),  NW  lU  ,  SE  of  Rock  Is- 
land, in  a  coal  and  farm  area,  founded  1864.  me 
1867  Its  manufactuiea  include  farm  implements 
and  hardware  Lake  Calhoun  lies  to  the  south 
Near  by  is  BISHOP  Hiu. 

Galvam,  Luigi  (Jwe'jo  gulvii'm"),  1737-98,  Italian 
ph>  8i<  lan  He  was  professor  of  anatomy  from 
1762  at  the  Umv  of  Bologna  and  was  noted  aa  a 
surgeon  and  for  research  in  comparative  anatomy 
Duruig  experiments  on  muscle  and  ncrvo  prepara- 
tions of  frogs,  he  noticed  the  contraction  of  a 
frog's  leg  touched  with  charged  metal  Ho  devised 
an  arc  of  two  metals  with  which  contractions  <  ould 
be  induced  and  in  1791  published  his  results,  at- 
tributing the  source  of  elect™  it>  to  the  animal 
tissue  The  explanation  was  disputed  by  Volta, 
who  claimed  that  the  electricity  originated  m 
the  metallic1  arc.  The  controversy  focused  at- 
tention on  electricity  in  animals  and  stimulated 
roBGim h  in  electrotherapy  and  on  elec-tru  currents 
Man\  terms  in  electricity  are  derived  from  Gal- 
vani'b  name 

galvanizing,  term  commonly  applied  to  the  opera- 
tion of  coating  a  metal,  usually  iron  or  steel,  with 
a  protective  covering  of  amc  Galvanized  iron  is 
prepared  either  by  dipping  iron,  from  which  rust 
has  been  removed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid, 
into  molten  zinc  so  that  a  thm  layer  of  the  zinc  re- 
mains on  the  surface  of  the  iron  upon  removal  or  by 
a  method  of  electroplating  Iron  is  also  coated  with 
zinc  by  a  method  in  which  it  is  first  covered  with 
zinc  duHt  and  then  baked  an  alloy  is  formed  at  the 
surface,  the  resulting  product  being  known  as 
aherardizod  iron  Sheets  of  pure  iron,  oopper  iron, 
and  various  steels,  as  well  as  wire  and  netting,  are 
commonly  galvanized,  since  the  a»»c  coating  re- 
sets oxidation  and  the  action  of  moisture  very 
successfully  Furthermore,  when  the  coating  is 
broken  or  pierced  eome  protection  is  still  afforded, 
amoe  the  zinc  reacts  with  the  corroding  agent  first 

galvanometer  (gal'vuno'mutur),  instrument  used  to 
determine  the  presence  of  a  current  in  a  conductor, 
the  direction  of  8qw,  and  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent All  galvanometers  are  based  upon  Hans  C 
Oersted's  discovery  that  a  magnetic  needle  is  de- 
flected by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  along  a 
conductor.  When  an  electric  current  ia  flowing  m 
a  conductor,  the  magnetic  needle  tends  to  turn  at 
right  angles,  to  the  conductor  sq  that  its.  north- 
south  direction  is  parallel  to  the  lines,  of  force 
around  the  conductor  and  its  north  pole  points  m 
the  direction  in  which  these  lines  of  force  flow.  In 
general,  the  extent  to  which  the  needle  turns  i»  de- 
pendent upon  the  strength  of  the  current.  In  the 
first  galvanometers,  a  magnetic  needle  free  to  turn 
waa'hung  in  a  coil  of  wire.  Later,  as  in  the  modern 
galvanometers,  the  magnet  was  fixed  and  the  coil 
made  movable  Modern  galvanometers  are  of  this 
movable-coil  type  and  are  called  d' Arson val  gal- 
vanometers (after  Ars&ne,  d' Arson  val)  The  am- 
meter is  a  form  of  galvanometer  with  A  scale  which 
indicates  the  number  of  amperes  It  consists  of 
a  moving  coil  (to  which  a  pointer  is  attached) 
suspended  between  the  poles  of  &  fixed  permanent 
magnet  and  has  a  shunt  arrangement  which  allows 
only  a  proportional  part  of  the  current  to  pans 


Because  of  the  high-re*i»tanoe  coil,  the  greater  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  current,  the  greater  the 
deflection  of  the  needle 

Galveston  (g&l'vustun)  [forlBernardo  de  Galvea], 
city  (pop  60,862),  oo  seat  of  Galveston  oo.,  on 
Galveaton  Island,  S  Texas  The  island  lies  across 
the  entrance  to  Galveston  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  The  Spanish  knew  the  bay  and  the 
island  early,  it  was  probably  here  that  Cabeaa  de 
Vaca  was  shipwrecked  in  1528  The  bay  was  ex- 
plored in  the  late  18th  cent ,  and  later  the  island 
was  outlaw  country  occupied  sporadically  by  ad- 
venturers, revolutionists,  and  buccaneers  of  the 
early  19th  cent ,  notably  the  crews  and  hangers-on 
of  Jean  LAFFITK  Settlement  began  tn  the  1830s. 
and  the  good  natural  port  came  gradually  into  its 
own  despite  scourges  of  yellow  fever,  hurricanes, 
and  occupation  for  a  few  months  (1862)  by  a  small 
Union  force  in  the  Civil  War  In  1900  hurricane 
winds  struck  Galveston,  driving  water  across  tho 
low  sandy  island,  killing  thousands,  and  leaving  the 
city  in  rums  Rebuilding  led  to  the  inauguration 
(1901)  of  municipal  commission  government  in  the 
United  States  and  to  the  building  of  a  protective 
sea  wall  (ultimately  more  than  7  mi  long,  17  ft 
high)  Two  long  causeways  connect  the  city  with 
the  mainland,  and  railroads  and  trucks  bring  cot- 
ton, sulphur,  rice,  flour,  and  other  products  to 
Galveston  to  be  stored,  processed,  and  shipped 
over  the  world  Despite  the  ship  channel  to  larger 
Houston,  Galvoston  remains  a  key  port  of  entry 
It  is  alao  the  home  of  large  fishing  and  shrimping 
fleets.  It  is,  too,  a  beach  resort,  with  its  attractions 
enhanced  by  pink  and  white  oleanders,  rich  bou- 
gamvillea,  and  other  subtropical  blooms  Fort 
Travis  (est.  1898)  and  Fort  Crockett  (est  1897-99) 
were  active  m  the  Second  World  War.  At  Galves- 
ton  is  the  Univ  of  Texas  medical  school  and  a 
group  of  hospitals 

Galvez,  Bernardo  de  (bSrnar'dho  da  gal'vath) 
c  1746-1786,  governor  of  Louisiana,  b  Malaga 
prov  ,  Spam.  He  served  in  the  Spanish  army  in 
Portugal,  New  Spam,  and  Algiers  bofoie  coming  to 
Louisiana  in  1776  as  the  young  commandant  of  the 
troops  stationed  there.  The  favorite  prot6g6  of  lua 
powerful  uncle,  Jba6  de  Galvcz,  he  assumed  the 
governorship  on  Jan  1,1777  His  enlightened  rule 
and  marriage  to  a  Creole  beauty  made  him  very 
popular  In  th«  American  Revolution,  Galvez 
first  played  the  role  of  benevolent  neutral  to  the 
patriots  American  frontiersmen  were  supplied 
with  arms  and  supplies  through  the  agency  which 
he  permitted  Oliver  Pollock  to  establish  at  New 
Orleans  After  Spain  dedared  wur  on  England  in 
1779,  he  be<ame  a  most  active  ally,  capturing 
Baton  Rouge  and  Natchez  (1779),  Mobile  (1780), 
and  Pensacola  (1781)  His  taking  of  Pensacola  was 
a  particularly  gallant  exploit  These  victories  were 
largely  responsible  for  tho  British  cession  of  both 
Kant  and  West  Florida  to  Spain  in  the  peace  settle- 
ment of  1783  In  Spam  (1783-84),  he  was  ru  hh 
rewarded  for  his  services,  lx«mg  made  count  of 
G&lvez,  lieutenant  general  of  the  royal  armies, 
and  captain  general  of  Louisiana  and  the  Flondas 
He  became,  m  addition,  captain  general  of  Cuba 
(1784)  and,  m  1786,  succeeding  his  father,  Matias 
de  GALVER,  viceroy  of  New  Spam  Seo  J  W 
Caughev,  Bernardo  de  Gdlvez  in  Louisiana,  1776- 
178U  (1934), 

Gilvez,  Jo«6  d«  (hosu'  da  gal'v8th),  1720-87,  Span- 
ish colonial  administrator,  visitor  general  to  Nev\ 
Spam (1766-72)  After  a  thorough  mspec  tion  of  the 
viceroyalty,  ho  engineered  the  dismissal  of  the  vice- 
roy (1766).  Under  the  suoressor  in  oraco.,  the  mar- 
ques de  Cnoix,  Gal  YOB  held  actual  power  War 
against  the  northern  Indians  opened  the  way  for 
expansion  of  the  realm,  and  the  development  of 
defenses  made  it  more  secure  against  foreign  en- 
emies After  hit)  return  to  Spain  (1772),  Galvez 
became  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Council  of  the 
Indies,  minister  general  of  the  Indies  (1775),  and 
councilor  of  state,  He  was  responsible  for  two 
ordinances  that  profoundly  affected  the  colonial 
policy  of  Spam— that  of  1778,  which  established 
restricted  free  trade  to  replace  the  narrow  mercan- 
tile policy  of  earlier  days,  and  that  of  1786,  which 
made  sweeping  changes  m  colonial  administration 
and  set  up  a  system  of  mtendanoies  modeled  on  tho 
French.  He  was  rewarded  for  hie  services  with  the 
title  marquee  de  la  Sooora.  His  influence  advanced 
the  fortunes  of  bis  brother,  Matias  de  Galvez,  and 
of  hi»  nephew,  Bernardo  de  Galvea.  See  H.  I 
Priestley,  Jo*t  de  Gdlve*  (1916) 

Galvez,  Matias  de  (matc'fta,),  1717-84,  Spanish  co- 
lonial administrator,  captain  general  of  Guatemala 
(1779),  viceroy  of  New  Spam  (1788-84) ,  brother  of 
Jose,  de  Galvoz.  He  was  succeeded  as  viceroy  by 
his  son,  Bernardo  de  Galvez 

Galway  (gfil'wa),  maritime  county  (2,293  aq.  mi.;, 
pop.  165,201),  W  Ireland,  m  Connaught.  The 
eounty  town  ia  Galway,  a  port,  formerly  of  great 
importance,  on  Galwav  Bay  The  eounty  is 
divided  into  two  sections  by  Lough  Corrib  CON- 
KttMAKA,  a  picturesque  mountainous  district 
(Btnbaun  rises  to  2,395  ft.) ,  lies  to  the  west.  To  the 
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east  stretches  a  rolling  plain,  partially  covered 
with  bogs  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Shannon 
and  its  tributary,  the  Suck.  The  shore  line  is 
extremely  irregular,  and  there  are  numerous  is- 
lands,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Aran  Islands,  lying 
off  the  mouth  of  Galway  Ba> .  The  chief  industries 
are  agriculture  (wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes)  and 
fishing  (salmon)  There  are  numerous  round 
towers,  dating  from  Celtics  times,  and  other  ves- 
tiges of  ancient  habitation  After  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion  of  Ireland  the  region  came  under 
the  control  of  the  Do  Burghs  or  Burkes 

Galway  (g6i'wa),  urban  district  (pop  20,437),  coun- 
ty town  of  Co  Galway,  Ireland,  on  the  north  side 
of  Galway  Bay  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cornb  In 
1124  it  was  a  fort  of  the  men  of  Connaught  Frag- 
ments of  the  walls  built  in  the  13th  cent  remain 
The  town  was  taken  by  Ludlow  in  1652  and  by 
General  van  Ginkel,  after  the  battle  of  Aughnm, 
in  1691.  The  Church  of  8t  Nicholas  dates  from 
1320  and  a  Franciscan  friary  from  1296  The  Lynch 
Stone  in  Market  St  commemotateH  the  execution 
by  the  lord  mayor,  James  Lynch  Fitastephen,  of 
his  own  son  for  murder  Claddagh  IB  a  quarter  of 
the  town  inhabited  by  fishermen  Galway  has  a 
good  harbor  and  exports  agricultural  produce,  sal- 
mon, herring,  marble,  and  woolen  goods  Note- 
worthy is  the  building  of  University  College,  con- 
stituent of  the  National  Umv  of  Ireland 

Galway  Bay,  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  30  mi  long  and 
23  mi  wide,  at  its  entrance  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  in  Counties  Galway  and  Clare  The  Aran 
Islands  protect  its  entrance,  and  there  are  many 
other  islands  in  the  bay 

Galytain  or  Galytzin:  see  GALLITZIN 

Gama,  Vasco  da  (va'sko  du  ga'mu,  Port  vash'kS 
da  ga'mu),  c  HbO-1624,  Portuguese  navigator,  the 
first  European  to  journey  by  sea  to  India  His 
epochal  voyage  (1497-99)  was  made  at  the  order 
of  MANUM-  I  With  foui  vessels,  lie  rounded  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  passed  the  easternmost  point 
reached  b>  Bai tholomew  DIA/  in  1488,  continued 
up  the  cast  coast  of  Africa  to  Malmdi  and  sailed 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Calicut  This  voyage 
opened  up  a  way  for  Europe  to  leach  the  wealth  of 
the  Indies  It  was  perhaps  the  most  significant 
event  of  Portuguese  history,  for  out  of  it  grew  the 
Portuguese  Empire  Immediately  Portugal  gained 
great  riches  Gama  dictated  the  instructions  for 
Cabral's  voyage  to  India  (1500-1502),  and  in  1502 
he  himself  led  a  fleet  of  20  ships  on  lus  second  India 
voyage  With  this  force  he  attempted  to  establish 
Portuguese  power  in  Indian  \vaters  and  sought  to 
secure  the  submission  of  a  number  of  c  hiefs  on  the 
African  coawt  He  was  harsh  in  his  methods  and 
was  not  so  good  an  administrator  as  many  of  the 
Portuguese  captains  who  later  went  to  the  East, 
but  he  was  the  first,  and  he  was  fittingly  honored 
with  many  tributes  and  the  title  of  count  of  Vidi- 
gueira  In  1524  ho  was  sent  back  to  India  as 
viceroy,  but  he  died  soon  aftei  his  ai rival  Gama's 
voyage  is  the  subject  of  Camoens's  epic  The 
Lusiadu  See  A  Journal  of  the  First  Voyage  of 
Vasco  da  Gama  (1898),  the  journal  of  one  of  Gama's 
subordinates,  G  Coirea,  T he  Three  Voyages  of 
Vasco  da  Gama  and  His  Viceroyatty  (1869).  K  G 
Jayne,  Vasco  da  Gama  and  His  Successors  (1910), 
Edgar  Prestage,  The  Portuguese  Pioneers  (1933) 

Gamaliel  (guma'lcQl)  [Heb  ,- recompense  of  God] 
1  Manassito  chief  Num  1  10  2  Teacher  of  the 
Law,  at  whoso  feet  Paul  had  learned  Ho  recom- 
mended leniency  toward  Christians  Acts  5  34, 
22  3.  From  nonbihhral  sources  it  is  known  that  he 
was  a  doctor  of  the  law  of  the  school  of  Hillol 

Gamaliel  of  Jabneh,  HAD  100,  Hebrew  scholar, 
grandson  of  the  Gamaliel  who  taught  Paul  the  Law 
He  was  w  ognized  even  bv  the  Romans  as  a  leader 
of  his  people  He  strengthened  the  morale  of  the 
Jews  and  made  two  important  innovations  in 
Jewish  ritual,  adding  the  18  benedictions  to  the 
daily  prayers  and  substituting  for  the  paschal 
sacrifice  the  simple  service  still  used  His  purpose 
was  to  retain  the  spirit  of  Judaism  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem 

Gambarelli,  surname  of  two  Floientine  painters  see 

RoSSELUNO 

Gambetta,  L6on  (lad'  gabe'tit'),  1838-82,  Fiench 
statesman  and  orator  A  lawyer,  he  achieved  some 
note  as  an  opponent  of  the  Second  Empire  He 
was  elected  deputv  and  joined  the  parliamentary 
opposition  (1869-70)  After  the  FRANCO-PRUSSIAN 
WAR  had  precipitated  the  downfall  of  the  empire, 
he  became  prominent  in  the  piovisional  govern- 
ment and  urged  his  compatriots  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  onward  sweep  of  the  victorious 
Germans  His  spectacular  escape  from  Pans  in  a 
balloon,  his  organization  of  a  government  of 
national  defense,  and  his  gallant  opposition  to  the 
Prussian  forces  won  popular  sympathy  over  the 
world  He  bitterly  opposed  the  Treaty  of  Frank- 
furt and  bent  every  effort  toward  creating  the 
Third  Republic  A  moderate,  he  opposed  the 
monarchists  and  the  radicals  and,  especially  after 
THIERS  was  gone,  took  up  an  opportunist  course 
in  opposing  the  conservatives  and  President 
MAOMAHON.  He  shaped  the  constitution  of  the 
Third  Republic.  After  1879  he  was  a  power  behind 
the  ministries  as  president  of  the  chamber.  He 
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became  prime  minister  (1881-82)  at  the  head  of  a 
highly  unpopular  and  short-lived  ministry  He 
was  a  firm  anticlerical,  a  vigorous  republican,  and 
a  fervent  advocate  of  revenge  against  Germany 
He  died  as  the  result  of  an  accidental  gunshot 
wound  in  his  hand  Though  he  was  at  the  time 
unpopular,  his  memory  was  later  highly  revered 
See  Harold  Stannard,  Gambetta  arid  the  Foundation 
of  the  Third  Republic  (1921),  J  P  T  Bury,  Gam- 
betta and  the  National  Defense  (1936) 

Gambia  (gam'bSu),  British  colony  and  protectorate 
(4,033  sq  mi  ,  pop  c  250,000).  W  Africa,  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  Bathurst  IB  the  capital  Gambia, 
a  narrow  enclave  (average  width  20  mi  )  in  Senegal, 
borders  both  banks  of  the  Gambia  river  for  c  200 
mi  above  its  mouth  The  river,  which  rises  in 
Senegal  and  flows  «  600  mi  W  to  the  Atlantic,  has 
a  wide  estuary,  and  is  navigable  throughout  Gam- 
bia It  is  the  chief  communications  arterv  The 
colony  (69  sq  mi )  comprises  mainly  St  Mary's 
Island  (on  which  Bathurst  is  located)  and  several 
inland  sections  The  country  is  largely  inhabited 
by  Moslem  Negro  tribesmen  It  is  suited  to  agri- 
culture, and  large  quantities  of  peanuts  are  raised 
for  export  Portuguese  explorers  established 
several  settlements  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia 
river  in  the  mid-15th  cent  The  British  became 
dominant  in  the  early  17th  cent  and  were  never 
permanently  dislodged  despite  repeated  French 
and  Dutch  assaults  The  present  boundaries  of 
Gambia  were  established  in  1888,  and  the  division 
between  the  protectorate  and  the  colony  was  made 
in  1902  See  J.  M  Gray,  A  History  of  the  Gambia 
(1940) 

Gambler  (gam'ber),  village  (pop  470),  central  Ohio, 
E  of  Mt  Vernon  KBNYON  COLLEGE  is  here 

Gambler  Islands  (gam'ber)  or  Mangareva  (man/f- 
gara'v.t),  coral  group,  S  Pacific,  near  the  southeast 
end  of  the  Tuamotu  Islands  The  islands  are  part 
of  FRENCH  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  OCEANIA  The 
group  comprises  four  islands  and  many  uninhabited 
islets  within  a  reef  having  a  circumference  of  40  mi 
Mangareva  (pop  653),  the  largest  and  only  im- 
portant island,  is  the  seat  of  Rikitea,  the  capital 
It  was  discovered  in  1797  by  the  British  and  an- 
nexed bv  France  in  1881  The  islands  have  copra 
and  coffee  plantations  and  pearl  fisheries  The 
natives  aie  Polynesians 

Gamble,  Hamilton  Rowan,  1798-1864,  American 
political  leader,  b  Winchester,  Va  ,  grad  Hampden- 
Sydney  College  He  began  to  practice  law  in  Mis- 
souri, where  from  1851  to  1855  he  was  presiding 
justice  of  the  state  supreme  court  When  the  state 
convention  deposed  Gov  C  F  JACKSON  and  other 
secessionists  among  the  state  officials,  Gamble,  who 
opposed  secession,  was  appointed  provisional  gov- 
ernor (1801-64)  Gamble  reorganized  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  state  militia  (which  he  used  against 
the  Confederate  guemllas)  He  proposed  a  &y%tem 
of  compensation  to  free  the  slaves  giadually  Tho 
radical  Unionists,  wanting  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional emancipation,  unsuccessfully  tried  to  force 
his  resignation 

gambling  or  gaming,  the  betting  of  money  and  val- 
uables on,  and  often  the  participation  in,  games 
of  chance  and  skill  In  England  and  in  the  United 
States,  before  statutes  were  passed  which  made  it 
unlawful,  gambling  was  not  a  crime  at  common 
law  if  it  were  conducted  privately  If  it  were  public 
in  nature  and  open  to  all  comers,  gambling  became 
criminal  as  a  public  nuisance,  and  those  who 
participated  in  such  activities  or  who  conducted 
gambling  establishments  were  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion In  the  United  States,  the  provisions  of  the 
common  law  have  boon  hunted  in  varjing  degrees 
b>  the  statutes  of  the  several  states  Some  pro- 
hibit certain  games  entirely,  others  prohibit  wager- 
ing of  monev  on  them,  and  still  others  allow  wager- 
ing up  to  a  certain  amount  but  not  in  excess,  or 
forbid  public  wagers,  or  prohibit  betting  b\  minors 
In  about  one  third  of  the  states  gambling  in  the 
form  of  panmutuel  betting  on  horse  races  has  been 
legalized  and  provides  both  state  and  local  govern- 
ments with  large  revenues  Nevada  sanctions 
many  typos  of  gambling  The  LOTTEKT  is  a  com- 
mon form  of  gambling,  and  games  involving  play- 
ing cards  or  dice  usually  involve  wageiuig  In 
recent  years  betting  on  popular  sports  such  as 
baseball,  basketball,  and  football,  though  illegal, 
has  increased  tremendously  Organized  sport, 
however,  has  frowned  on  the  practice  ever  since  the 
"Black  Sox"  scandal  of  the  1919  world  series  in 
baseball.  Nevertheless,  instances  of  professional 
gamblers  attempting  to  "fix"  sporting  events  still 
occur  In  contests  which  are  sure  to  be  closely 
contested,  the  gambling  brokers,  or  "bookies,"  as 
they  are  popularly  called,  usually  establish  two 
sets  of  odds,  one  for  each  side  of  the  bet,  so  that  no 
matter  what  tho  outcome  of  the  contest  thev  are 
bound  to  profit  In  this  and  in  many  other  ways 
easily  demonstrated  bv  mathematics  the  odds  are 
so  heavily  stacked  against  a  better  that  in  the  long 
run  he  is  almost  certain  to  lose  Yet  gambling 
flourishes  in  the  United  States,  usually  under  the 
control  of  a  <  riminal  element  and  with  the  blessings 
of  corrupt  police  officials  These  last  two  aspects  of 
organized  gambling  led  to  a  nation-wide  newspaper 
campaign  in  1949-60,  and  in  1950  a  U  S.  Senate 
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subcommittee  began  an  investigation  of  crime 
aimed  primarily  at  gambling  See  Herbert  Asbury, 
Sucker's  Progress  (1938),  Ernest  E  Blanche,  You 
Can't  Win  (1949),  Horace  C  Levmson,  The 
Science  of  Chance  from  Probability  to  Statistics 
(1950) 

gamboge  (g&mb6j')  [Fr  ,  -Cambodia),  a  gum  RBWH, 
bright  reddish  yellow,  obtained  by  evaporation 
from  the  sap  of  certain  trees  (genus  Garcinia) 
native  to  Siam,  Indo-Chma,  and  Ceylon  It  is 
used  as  a  yellow  pigment  in  paints  and  varnishes 
and  also  as  a  purgative 

gambrel  roof,  one  having  double  slopes  on  each  side 
of  a  ridge  and  with  gabled  end  walls  The  lower 
slope  H  more  steep  than  the  upper  one  The  gam- 
brel roof  is  characteristic  of  early  American  do- 
mestic buildings  in  New  Jersey,  E  New  York,  and 
parts  of  New  England  It  is  distinctive  in  so-called 
Dutch  colonial  houses 

Gambrinus  (g&inbrl'nus),  mythical  Flemish  king,  to 
whom  is  attributed  the  invention  of  beer  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  connect  him  with  a  duke  of 
Brabant — John  I  or,  in  a  mixture  of  Dutch  and 
Latin,  Jan  Primus — but  without  any  sound  basis 
Identification  with  other  historical  characters  also 
seems  groundless 

game  laws,  restrictions  on  the  hunting  or  capture 
of  wild  game,  whether  bird,  beast,  or  fish.  After 
the  Norman  Conquest  stringent  game  lawa,  known 
as  the  Forest  Laws,  which  made  hunting  the  sole 
privilege  of  the  king  and  his  nobles,  were  enacted  in 
England  Other  feudal  states  of  Europe  had 
similar  laws  English  laws  were  progressively 
softened  after  the  16th  cent ,  and  in  the  19th  cent, 
they  wore  so  modified  that  anyone  who  obtained  a 
hunting  license  might  hunt  game  In  the  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  game  laws  have  been 
directed  at  protecting  wildlife  from  indiscriminate 
slaughter  by  trappers,  hunters,  and  fishermen  The 
almost  total  extermination  of  the  buffalo  in  the 
19th  c  ent  pointed  up  the  need  for  such  conserva- 
tion Almost  all  states  have  game  laws  of  this 
conservational  type  Common  protective  devices 
include  designation  of  a  closed  season  during  whuh 
game  ma>  not  bo  captured  or  killed,  limitation  of 
the  age,  size,  or  sex  of  the  game  hunted ,  the  require- 
ment of  licenses  before  game  can  be  hunted,  even 
in  the  open  season,  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  or 
possession  of  any  game  after  a  certain  period  has 
elapsed  after  the  termination  of  the  open  season, 
and  the  prohibition  of  transportation  or  sale  out- 
side the  state  See  G  B  Gnnnell  and  Charles 
Sheldon,  ed  ,  Hunting  and  Conservation  (1925), 
R  H  Connery,  Gorernmental  Problems  in  Wild 
Lt/e  Conservation  (1935),  S  S  Hayden,  Interna- 
tional Protection  of  Wild  Life  (1942) 

Gameim,  Maurice  Gustave  (mores  'gtisUv'gamulS'). 
1872-,  French  general  He  served  on  Marshal 
Joffre's  staff  in  the  Fust  World  War  and  was  made 
chief  of  the  t  rench  general  staff  (1931),  commander 
in  chief  of  all  French  forces  (June,  1939),  and  gen- 
eralissimo of  the  Allied  forces  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Second  World  War  (Sept  ,  1939)  Considering 
trance  ill  prepared  for  war,  Gamehn  relied  on  the 
MAGINOT  LINE  and  on  passive  warfare  In  May, 
1940,  Germany  began  to  overrun  France,  and  on 
Ma\  19  Gamelin  was  replaced  bv  General  Wev- 
gand  Arrested  bv  the  Vichv  government,  Gamelin 
was  one  of  the  defendants  at  the  abortive  trial  at 
RIOM  He  was  freed  from  imprisonment  in  Ger- 
many in  1945 

gamete   BOO  REPRODUCTION. 

gaming   see  GAMBLING 

Gammadims  (ga'mudlmz),  obscure  proper  name 
Ezek  2711 

gamma  ray   see  RAT,  RADIUM,  RADIOACTIVITY 

Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  the  second  extant  English 
comedy,  acted  at  Chust's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1566  and  first  published  in  1575  It  contains  the 
famous  old  drinking  song  with  a  refrain  beginning. 
"Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare  "  The  author, 
"Mr  S  ,"  was  long  supposed  to  be  John  Still  (15437- 
1608),  fellow  of  Cambridge,  later  master  of  St 
John's  and  Trinity  colleges  and  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  It  is  much  more  probable  that  "Mi  S  "  was 
William  Stevenson  (d  1575),  fellow  of  Christ's  Col- 
lege, Cam  budge  The  same  play  may  have  been 
staged  as  early  as  1560  under  the  title  Dyccon  of 
Bedlam,  a  work  no  longer  extant  but  recorded  as 
published  in  1563 

Gamow,  George  (ga'mflv).  I904-,  Russian-Ameri- 
can theoretical  physicist  His  earlier  researches  in 
nuclear  physics  were  carried  on  at  the  Umv  of 
Leningrad  and  at  tho  universities  of  Copenhagen 
and  Cambridge  After  serving  as  professor  at 
Leningrad  (l<Hl-33),  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  joined  (1934)  the  faculty  of  George 
Washington  Umv  .  at  Washington,  DC  He 
formulated  a  theoiv  of  radioactive  decay  (1928) 
and  worked  on  the  application  of  nuclear  physics 
to  problems  of  stellar  evolution  His  more  re- 
cent work  is  on  atomic  structure  He  has  served 
with  U  S  government  agencies  His  writings  in- 
clude Constitution  of  Atomic  Nuclei  (1931,  3d  ed  , 
with  C  L  Critchfield,  Theory  of  Atomic  Nucleus, 
1949),  Mr.  Tompkin*  in  Wonderland  (1939),  The 
Birth  and  Death  of  the  Sun  (1940),  The  Biography 
of  the  Earth  (1941),  Mr  Tompkin*  Explore  the 
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Atom  (1944),  Atomic  Energy  in  Cosmic  and  Human 
Life  (1946),  and  One,  Two,  Three  ...  Infinity 
(1947) 

Gamut  (ga'mul)  [Hob ,- weaned  J,  chief  priest  1 
Chron.  24  17 

Gananoque  (ganun&k'we-wu),  town  (pop  4,044),  S 
Ont  ,  at  tho  junction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Ganatioquo,  SW  of  Brockvrlle  and  E  of  Kingston, 
founded  1798    It  has  steel-  and  copperworks 
Gand,  Belgium   see  GHENT 

Gandak  (gtin'duk),  nvor,  c  300  mi  long,  using  in  N 
central  Nepal      It  flows  SE  through  Bihar  state, 
India,  to  join  the  Ganges  river 
Gander,  airport,  E  N  F  ,  developed  on  a  large  scale 
by  Canada  in  the  Second  World  War 

Gandersheim  (gnn'durshlm),  town  (pop  5,350), 
Brunswick,  NW  Geimany  It  is  known  for  its  for- 
mer abbey,  where  the  nun  HROSWITHA  (10th  cent ) 
wrote  her  Latin  poems  and  dramas 

Gandhi,  Mohandas  Karamchand  (mo'hundns'  ku"- 
rumchund'  gnu'dP,  gan'de),  1869-1948,  Indian  po- 
litical leader,  educated  in  India  and  London  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1889  While  in  South 
Africa,  Gandhi  gave  up  (c  1900)  his  law  practice 
to  fight  legislation  directed  against  his  countrymen 
After  c  1905  ho  completely  esc  hewed  Western  way  s 
and  thereafter  lived  abstinently  in  accordance  with 
Hindu  ethics  and  dressed  in  a  loin  cloth  and  blanket 
or  shawl  Asserting  tho  unity  of  mankind  undoi  ono 
God,  throughout  his  life  he  preached  the  Christian 
and  Moslem  scriptures  along  with  the  Hindu  He 
returned  (1915)  to  India  and  actively  supported 
the  First  World  Wai  in  tho  hope  of  hastening 
India's  freedom  Later,  opposing  Biitish  policy ,  he 
organized  several  Satyagraha  (nonviolent  resis- 
tance) campaigns,  hut  he  discontinued  them  when, 
against  his  wishes,  disorders  ensued  His  program, 
including  a  free,  united  India,  the  levival  of  home 
industries,  especially  textile  manufacture,  and  tho 
abolition  of  untouchabihty  (see  CASTL),  was  vigor- 
ously espoused,  even  when  he  was  imprisoned  The 
title  Mahatma  [great  souled],  which  Gandhi  re- 
pudiated, reflected  personal  prestige  so  high  that 
he  could  exact  political  concessions  by  threatening 
"fasts  unto  death"  and  could  unify  the  diverse 
elements  of  tho  Indian  National  Congress,  which 
he  headed  several  times  He  was  imprisoned  (1930) 
for  violating  the  government  salt  monopoly  by 
publicly  extracting  salt  from  sea  water,  but  he  was 
released  to  attend  (1931)  the  London  Round  Table 
Conference  on  India  as  the  sole  representative  of 
the  Indian  National  Congress  In  1939,  by  fasting 
and  Satyagraha,  he  compelled  several  Indian 
princely  states  to  grant  democratic  reforms  When 
the  Second  World  War  bi  oko  out  in  Europe,  Gan- 
dhi expressed  his  abhoronce  of  fascism,  hut  he  be- 
lieved the  Axis  powers  should  bo  opposed  with 
passive  resistance  only  In  1942,  after  rejection  of 
his  offer  to  cooperate  with  Groat  Britain  in  tho  war 
if  India  were  immediately  frood,  ho  called  for 
Satyagraha  and  was  interned  until  1944  )Qle  was  a 
major  figure  in  the  post-war  conference*  with 
Viscount  Mountbatten  and  Mahomed  All  Jinnah 
which  led  to  India's  independence  and  partition 
(to  Gandhi's  intense  disappointment)  into  a  Hindu 
state  (India)  and  a  Moslem  state  (Pakistan)  When 
violence  broke  out  between  the  main  religious  com- 
munities, Gandhi  lesorted  to  fasts  and  tours  of  dis- 
turbed areas  to  check  it  When  holding  (Jan  30, 
1948)  a  prayer  and  pacification  meeting  at  New 
Delhi,  he  was  shot  fatally  by  a  Hindu  who  blamed 
him  for  the  partitioning  of  India  As  Gandhi's 
ashes,  following  Hindu  custom,  were  deposited  in 
the  sacred  Ganges  river  at  Allahabad,  the  Indian 
government  swore  to  uphold  his  ideals  Some  of 
his  editorials  and  essays  were  collected  in  Young 
India  (1923),  and  his  autobiography,  first  publish- 
ed in  1924,  was  reissued  in  1948  See  Sir  Sarvopalh 
Radhakrishnan,  ed  ,  Mahatma  Gandhi  Essays  and 
Reflections  on  His  Life  and  Work  (2d  ed  ,  1949) , 
biographies  by  Romain  Rolland  (2d  ed  ,  1930), 
G  E.G  Cathn  (1948),  and  Vincent  Sheoan  (1949) 

Gandia,  city  (pop  16,795),  Valencia  prov  ,  K  Spam 
in  a  fertile  garden  region  yielding  fruit  and  vege- 
tables Several  membeis  of  a  branch  of  the  Borja 
or  BOROIA  family  were  dukes  of  Gandia  The  title 
belongs  now  to  a  related  family  The  palace  of  the 
Borgias  now  housea  a  Jesuit  college 

Gandzha,  Azerbaijan    see  KIROVABAD 

gang,  group  of  people  organized  for  a  common  pur- 
pose, often  criminal  Gangs  of  outlaws  have  long 
been  known  in  frontier  sections  of  the  United  States 
or  wherever  governmental  authority  has  been 
weak  Modern  criminal  gangs  aie  largely  urban 
and  tho  product  of  an  industrial  society  These  are 
highly  organized  and  have  been  aided  by  knowl- 
edge of  modern  big-business  techniques  and  by 
corrupt  political  practices  Their  activities  center 
around  gambling,  prostitution,  the  sale  of  illegal 
liquor  and  drugs,  and  racketeering  (the  violent 
attempt  to  control  prices  and  wages)  Intergang 
rivalries  have  led  to  frequent  muiders  Juvenile 
gangs,  especially  characteristic  of  city  slums,  are 
primarily  recreation  groups  Deprived  of  adequate 
facilities  and  guidance,  however,  their  search  foi 
excitement  may  take  an  antisocial  turn  They  are 
also  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  older  criminal 
gangs.  Many  members  become  juvenile  delin- 
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quents,  some  eventually  joining  the  adult  gangs 
Recent  programs  for  prevention  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency include  attempts  to  guide  the  activities  of 
gangs  (often  keeping  them  intact)  into  constructive 
channels,  through  boys'  clubs,  the  Boy  Scouts,  and 
similar  groups  For  material  on  juvenile  and  ado- 
lescent gangs,  see  F  M  Thrasher,  The  Gang  (2d 
rev  ed  ,  1936),  and  W  F  Whvte,  Street  Corner 
Society  (1943)  Herbert  Asbury's  Gangs  of  New 
York  (new  ed  ,  1937)  and  Ciaig  Thompson  and 
Allen  Raymond's  Gang  Rule  in  New  York  (1940) 
deal  with  adult  criminal  gangs 

Ganges  (g&n'jez)  or  Ganga  (gung'g-i),  river,  o  1,560 
mi  long,  India,  rising  in  the  S  Himalaya  foothills 
in  the  N  United  Provs  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
satred  rivei  of  India  On  its  generally  southeastern 
couise  through  the  United  Provs  ,  it  supplies  water 
to  extensive  irngation  woika  and  passes  the 
especially  holy  bathing  sites  at  Allahabad  (where 
it  and  the  Jumna  join)  and  at  Benares  The  Ganges 
continues  W  across  Bihai  state  to  West  Bengal 
state,  where  it  divides  into  the  HOOOHI.Y  river  and 
the  Padma  river,  its  main  channel  Tho  area  be- 
tween these  two  rivers  constitutes  the  iioc-growmg 
Ganges  delta,  parts  of  which  are  fertilized  by  an- 
nual silt  deposit  The  Padma  flows  SE  through 
East  Bengal  prov  ,  Pakistan,  to  be  joined  by  the 
Brahniaputia  river  (here  the  Jamuna)  The  united 
sti  earns  empty  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  through 
many  channels,  chiefly  that  of  the  Meghna  iiver 

Gangotn  (gung"go'tre),  Hindu  mountain  shrine,  N 
United  Provs  ,  India,  near  the  source  of  the  Gan- 
ges Tho  small  temple  was  built  in  the  18th  cent 

gangrene  or  mortification,  death  of  tissue  resulting 
from  lack  of  nourishment  through  interference  with 
blood  supply  The  dead  tissue  finally  breaks  down 
and  falls  away  Gangrene  occurs  most  commonly 
in  parts  of,  the  arm  or  leg,  but  it  mav  affect  any 
organ  It  may  result  from  severe  injury,  e  g  ,  war 
wounds  and  crushing  of  a  pait  of  the  body  by  a 
vehicle,  from  a  diabetic  condition,  or  from  various 
circulatoi  v  diseases  and  pressure  or  other  obstruc- 
tions to  circulation  It  may  be  dry  or  wet  Some 
cases  result  from  infection  with  bacteria,  as  in  gas 
gangrene  of  war  v\  ounds  Sulfarnlamide  is  effective 
in  preventing  and  cm  ing  gas  gangrene  Early 
treatment  of  gangrene  includes  stimulating  the 
blood  supply,  rest,  and  elevating  the  pai  t  affected 
Surgical  treatment  is  often  necessary  to  save  life 

Ganja,  Azerbaijan   see  KIROVABAD 

gannet  (gan'It)  or  solan  goose  (so'ly),  largo  white 
sea  bird  related  to  the  pelican  Tho  common  gannet 
of  the  N  Atlantic  bieeds  in  the  British  Isles,  in  the 
Gaspe  legion  of  Canada,  and  on  Bird  Island  in  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  It  dives  for  fish  from  high 
in  the  air  into  the  water,  sometimes  to  a  depth  of 
80  to  90  ft  Subcutaneous  an  spaces  connoe*ing 
with  the  lungs  piobably  lessen  the  force  of  its  im- 
pact with  the  water  Its  nest  on  a  rocky  ledge 
contains  a  single  egg  The  boobies  are  tropical  sea 
birds  of  the  same  family 

Gannett,  Ezra  Stiles  (ga'nlt),  1801-71,  American 
Unitarian  minister,  b  Cambridge,  Mass,  gnid 
Harvard,  1820,  and  Harvard  Divinity  School,  1823 
In  1824  he  became  assistant  to  William  Ellery 
Channmg  of  the  f  edoral  St  Church,  Boston  After 
Chanmng's  death  in  1842  ho  succeeded  to  the  pas- 
torate He  was  a  leader  of  conseivative  Urn- 
tarianism  m  opposition  to  transcendentalism  See 
biography  by  W  C  Gannett  (1875) 

Gannett,  Henry  (ga'nlt),  1846-1914,  American  ge- 
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ographer,  b  Bath,  Maine,  grad  Harvard  (B  8  , 
1869,  M  E  ,  1870)  His  first  work  as  topographer 
was  on  the  Havderi  Survey  (see  HAYDEN,  FER- 
DINAND VANDEVFEH)  After  1882  he  was  chief 
geogiapher  of  the.  U  S  Geological  Survey  His 
work  as  geographer  of  the  10th,  llth,  and  15th 
censuses  improved  the  system  of  census  taking 
l<rom  work  on  those  censuses  and  the  Philippine, 
Cuban,  and  Puerto  Rican  censuses  as  well,  he  be- 
came interested  in  place  names,  and  his  efforts  to 
resolve  difficulties  caused  by  confusion  of  names 
finally  lod  to  the  establishment  (1890)  of  the  U  S 
Board  of  Geographical  Names  lie  served  as  chair  - 
man  until  1910  He  advanced  the  sciences  of  ge- 
ography and  map  making  m  Ameiica  His  books 
include  Physiographic  Types  (1808-1900)  and 
Topographical  Maps  of  Untied  States  Showing 
Physiographic  Types  (1907) 

Gannett  Peak,  13,785  ft  high,  W  central  Wyo  ,  m 
the  Wind  River  Range,  highest  point  in  Wyoming 

Ganong,  William  Francis  (gim&ng'),  1864-1941, 
American  botanist  and  educator,  b  Canada  From 
1894  to  1932  he  was  professoi  of  botany  and  di- 
rector of  the  botanic  al  garden  at  Smith  College 
His  writings  include  The  Living  Plant  (1913)  and 
Textbook  of  Botany  for  Colleges  (1916) 

Ganseroort.  Peter  (guns'  vdort),  1749-1812,  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  heio,  b  Albany,  N  Y  He 
served  m  the  Quebec  campaign  and  m  1777  was 
in  command  of  Fort  Schuyler  (former  Fort  Stan- 
wix)  In  the  Saratoga  campaign  he  gallantly  de- 
fended that  post  against  British  siege  under  Gen 
Barry  ST  LEOBR  until  reports  that  Gon  Benedict 
Arnold  was  approaching  frightened  the  British  into 
retreat  He  also  played  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  campaign  (1770)  of  Gen  John  Sullivan  against 
the  Iroquoia  and  the  Loyalists  in  W  New  York 


Ganso,  Emit,  1895-1041,  American  painter  and 
etcher,  b.  Halberstadt,  Germany  He  early  came 
to  America,  where  he  achieved  a  high  reputation  as 
a  landscape,  figure,  and  still-life  painter  In  1933 
he  was  awarded  a  Guggenheim  fellowship  and  spent 
a  year  in  Europe  In  1940  he  joined  the  art  faculty 
of  the  Umv  of  Iowa  He  is  represented  in  principal 
museums  throughout  the  countiy  His  Girl  in 
Chemise  (Whitney  Mus  ,  New  York)  is  character- 
istic of  his  happy  and  vital  style 

Gantt,  Henry  Lawrence,  1861-1919,  American  in- 
dustrial engmeei,  b  Calvert  co  ,  Md  ,  grad  Johns 
Hopkins,  1880,  and  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1884  He  became  interested  m  industrial 
management  and  after  1899  was  associated  with 
Frederick  W  TAI  LOR  in  this  held  He  devised  the 
Gantt  chait  and  wrote  Work,  Wages,  and  Profits 
(1913),  Industrial  Leadership  (1916),  and  Organiz- 
ing for  Work  (1919)  See  biography  bv  L  P  Alford 
(1934),  Wallace  Clark,  The  Gantt  Chart  (1922) 

Ganymede  (ga'nhnfid),  in  Gieek  mythology,  boy  of 
great  beauty  carried  off  by  Zeus  to  he  his  cup- 
bearer According  to  a  late  variation  /ens,  in  the 
form  of  an  eagle,  caught  him  up  to  Olympus 

Gaon  of  Wilna    see  ELIJAH  BEN  SOLOMON 

Gap  (gap),  city  (pop  11,086),  capital  of  Hautes- 
Alpes  dept  ,  SE  France  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
Dauphm6  Alps 

Garamond,  Claude  (kl&d'  garamcV),  d  1561,  Pari- 
sian designer  and  maker  of  printing  types  He  is 
held  traditionally  to  have  learned  his  art  from 
Geofroy  TORY  Types  designed  by  Garamond 
were  used  in  the  printenes  of  the  KHTIENNK  family, 
COLINBS,  PIANTIN,  and  BODONI,  and  types  used 
by  the  KI/KVIR  family  wore  based  cm  his  designs 
His  royal  Greek  type  (grecs  du  101)  imitated  the 
Greek  wilting  of  a  scholar  of  his  tune  (Angolos 
Vergetios)  His  roman  and  italic  typos,  however, 
were  innovations  in  being  designed  as  metal  types, 
not  as  mutations  of  handwriting  His  roman  letter 
forms  won  general  at  c  eptanc  o  in  ^  ram  e  and  elso- 
wheie  and  wore  a  chief  influence  m  establishing  the 
roman  letter  as  standard,  m  place  of  the  gothic  or 
black  letter  Some  modern  type  designs  given  his 
name  are  not  closely  related  to  his,  but  are  based 
on  types  that  were  mistakenly  attributed  to  him 

Garand,  John  Cantius  (ga'rund),  1888-,  American 
inventor,  b  near  Montreal,  Canada  He  came  to 
the  United  States  when  young  and  became  a  c  itizeii 
in  1920  He  was  a  toolmaker,  worked  in  the  U  S 
Bureau  of  Standaids,  and  later,  when  a  civil  em- 
ployee of  the  US  aimy's  armory  at  Springfield, 
Mass  ,  invented  a  semiautomatic  rifle  which  was 
adopted  in  19.36  by  the  U  S  army  and  later  by  the 
mat  me  corps  It  woiks  cm  the  pimciple  of  expand- 
ing gas  and  fires  from  fl()  to  80  shots  per  minute  as 
compared  with  the  20  of  the  Springfield  afle,  which 
it  replaced 

Garat,  Dominique  Joseph  (domonek'  zhozcxf  gam'), 
1749-183J,  1  rench  revolutionist  He  was  minister 
of  justice  dining  the  tual  (1792)  of  Louis  XVI, 
whom  he  had  to  mfoim  of  his  death  beritence  As 
minister  of  the  interior  (1793)  Garat  showed  weak- 
ness and  lack  of  foresight  Jailed  for  a  time  in  the 
Terror,  he  latei  filled  vaiious  high  posts  under  the 
Dnectoiy  and  the  Consulate  Napoleon  made  him 
a  sonatoi  and  a  count  Voiced  into  retirement  after 
the  Restoration,  Garat  devoted  himself  to  writing 
works  of  reimmscenc  e  and  histoi  y,  notably  the  Mc- 
moire  sur  M  Suanl  ct  Ic  dix-huitierne  siccli  (1820) 

Garay,  Juan  de  (hwan'  du  garl').  c  1528-1583, 
Spanish  conquistador  m  South  Ameiica,  tefoundei 
of  Buenos  Aires  He  came  to  Peru  (1544)  in  the 
tram  of  the  first  viceroy,  Blasco  Nunez  Velu,  and 
was  active  against  Gonzalo  Pizarro  in  the  civil  war 
From  1648  to  15b8  his  activity,  as  a  soldier  and 
colonizer,  was  centered  in  Upper  Peru  (present 
Bolivia)  Moving  to  Asunci6n  (Paiaguav)  in  1568, 
ho  quickly  became  prominent  in  the  provincial 
government  He  founded  Santa  Fe  (in  piesent 
Argentina)  in  1573  He  was  named  lieutenant 
governor  of  the  provinces  of  tho  Rio  de  la  Plata  in 
1574  and  continued  in  this  office  through  changing 
governments  until  his  death  With  colonists  from 
Asunci6n,  he  made  a  permanent  settlement  in  1580 
at  Buenos  Aires,  wliieh,  first  founded  by  Podro  do 
MKNDOZA,  had  been  abandoned  since  1541  Soe 
Paul  Gioussac,  Mendoza  y  Garay  (2d  cd  ,  1916,  in 
Spanish) 

garbage   see  REFUSE 

Garber,  Daniel,  1880-,  Amoiican  landscape  painter, 
b  North  Manchester,  Ind  ,  studied  at  tho  Cincin- 
nati Art  Academy,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  in  France  He  won  many 
awards  fot  his  atmospheric  landscapes  which  are 
lepresented  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  National 
Gallery  of  Art  and  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington, 
D  C  ,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Pittsburgh,  Albnght  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art,  Los  Angeles 

Garber,  city  (pop  1,086),  N  Okla  ,  NE  of  Enid,  in 
wheat  country;  mo  as  a  town  1901,  as  a  city  1920 

Garbett,  Cynl  Forster  (gar'blt),  IS 75-,  English  prel- 
ate, archbishop  of  York,  educated  at  Oxford  He 
was  assistant  curate  of  Portsea  (1000-9)  and  then 
vicar  there  (1900-19)  He  became  bishop  of  South- 
wark  in  1010  and  was  translated  to  the  bishopnc  of 
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Winchester  in  1932  In  1942  he  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  York  His  recent  hooks  include  The 
Claims  of  the  Church  of  England  (1947)  and  Watch- 
man, What  of  the  Night?  (1948) 
Garbo,  Greta,  1905-,  American  moving-picture  ao- 
tress,  whose  real  name  is  Greta  Lovisa  Gustafsson, 
b  Stockholm,  Sweden  She  attended  the  dramatic 
school  of  the  Royal  Theater,  Stockholm,  and  hei 
success  in  the  Swedish  film  The  Atonement  of  Gosta 
Berling  brought  her  to  Hollywood  There  her  beau- 
ty and  the  restraint  of  hoi  acting  won  her  fame  in 
such  films  as  Flesh  and  the  Devil,  Anna  Christie  (the 
first  film  in  which  she  spoke).  As  You  Desire  Me, 
Susan  Lenox  Her  Fall  and  Rise,  Queen  Christina, 
Anna  Karentna,  Camille,  and  Ninotrhka 
Garborg,  Arne  Evensen  (kr'nu  a'vusn  gaiboorg), 
1851-1024,  Norwegian  poet  and  novelist  In  his 
weekly  Fedraneim,  founded  in  1877,  he  championed 
the  use  as  a  literary  language  of  Landamaal,  the 
language  of  the  peasants  baaed  on  Old  Norse  He 
translated  the  Odyssey  into  Landsrnaal  His  novels, 
of  the  naturalistic  school,  were  widely  tianslated 
into  other  Kuiopean  languages  and  one,  Peace 
(1892),  appeared  in  English  (1929)  A  verse  cvdo, 
The  Hill  Innocent  0895),  was  very  popular 
Carets,  Francisco  Tomas  Hermenegildo  (franehc'- 
sko  tOmas'  arrnanahel'do  gurus'),  1748-81,  Span- 
ish missionary  explorer  in  the  Southwest,  b  Ara- 
gon  Sent  as  missionary  (17b8)  to  San  Xavier  del 
Bac  in  the  present  Aiizona,  he  a<eompanied  luan 
Bautista  de  AN/A  overland  to  California  in  1775  In 
1775  he  again  wont  with  Anza,  but  separated  from 
him  and  explored  the  Mojave  region  and  on  return- 
ing made  a  journey  (1776)  to  the  Hopi  villages 
He  established  missions  in  the  Yuma  region  in  1779 
and  when  the  Indians  revolted  was  clubbed  to 
death  His  diaries  are  translated  in  Elliott  Coues, 
On  the  Trail  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer  (1900) 

Garcia,  Manuel  del  Popolo  Vicente  (manwe'l  dM 
popo'lo  vethan'ta  ghrthe'a),  1775-1832,  Spanish 
tenor,  teacher,  impresaiio,  and  composer  of  a  num- 
ber of  operas  very  popular  in  their  time  After 
several  successful  seasons  in  Pans,  he  treated  the 
i  ole  of  Count  Almaviva  in  Rossini's  Barbtr  of  Senile 
in  Rome  in  181fi  He  founded  a  school  of  singing  in 
London  and  organized  an  opera  company  which 
included  his  wife,  his  son,  and  his  daughtet,  Maria 
MAMBRAN  He  was  the  first  to  produce  opera  in 
Italian  in  New  York  (1825-26)  and  m  Mexico 
(1827-28)  Pauline  ViAHmrr-GARcrA  was  also  his 
daughter  His  son,  Manuel  Patncio  Rodriguez 
Garcia  (p-itre'thyorodre'guth),  1805-1900,  left  the 
operatic  stage  in  1829  to  teach  at  the  Pans  Con- 
servatoire (1830-48)  and  the  Royal  Academy,  Lon- 
don (1848-95)  He  invented  the  laiyngoscope 
(1854)  Jenny  Lmd  and  Mathilde  Marchesi  were 
among  his  pupiK  See  biogiaphy  by  M  S  Mac- 
Kmlay  (1908) 

Garcia  Calder6n,  Francisco  (fr.insf'sko  garsf'a  kil- 
dftron'),  188,*-,  Peruvian  writer  Hib  father  was 
president  of  Peru  and  his  hrothei,  Ventura  Garcia 
Calder6n,  gained  a  reputation  as  a  hteiary  cntu 
Francisco  Gan  $a  Calderon  lived  for  many  vears  in 
Frame,  where  he  represented  his  country  in  diplo- 
matic servu  e  and  wrote  (in  \  rench)  Latin  America 
Its  Rise  and  Progress  (Eiig  tr  ,  19 H),  a  history  of 
all  Latin  America  In  it  he  emphasizes  Latin  tradi- 
tion, explains  the  importance  of  the  caudillo,  and 
subsc  nbes  to  the  idea  that  these  countries  should 
be  ruled  by  an  elite  rather  than  through  democratic 
processes  Other  works  are  H ombres  e  ideas  de 
nuestro  ticmpo  (1907)  and  Profesorea  de  ulealutmo 
(1909),  both  written  m  a  vivid  and  correct  style 
and  valuable  primarily  for  their  analysis  of  con- 
temporary historical  events  and  characters 

Garcia  Gutierrez,  Antonio  (anto'nyO  garthe'ji  goot- 
yeVreth),  1812-84,  Spanish  playwright  He  was  a 
soldier  when  his  best-known  play,  El  troiodor  [the 
troubadoui],  was  staged  in  1830  Veidi's  opera  H 
Trovalore  (1853)  is  based  on  this,  and  his  Simon 
Boctanegra  on  Garcia  Gutierrez's  play  of  that 
name  Later  in  his  life  Gutierrez  was  appointed 
consul  in  Genoa  and  chairman  of  the  National 
Archaeological  Museum  of  Spam  His  last  success- 
ful play  was  Venganza  catalana  (18b4)  See  Nichol- 
son B  Adams,  The  Romantic  Dramas  of  Garcia 
Gutierrez  (1922) 

Garcia  Icazbalceta,  Joaqufn  (h waken'  garse'a  ekas- 
balsa'ta),  1824-94,  Mexican  philologist,  bibliog- 
rapher, and  historian  Ho  edited  the  works  of 
many  early  Mexican  writers,  helped  edit  the  Dir- 
cAonariounnersaldehistonayge^graphia  (1853  50), 
compiled  the  Bibliographia  mexicana  del  Kiglo  XVI 
(1880),  wrote  the  masterly  biography  Don  Fray 
Juan  de  Zumdrraga  (1881),  collected  an  incomplete 
Vocabiilarw  de  mexicamsmos,  and  translated 
foreign  historical  works,  notably  W  H  Prescott's 
Conquest  of  Mexico 

Garcia  Lorca,  Federico  (fadhare/ko  garthe'a  IcV- 
ka),  1899-1936,  Spanish  poet  and  dramatist  The 
spirit  and  folklore  of  hie  native  Andalusia  pervade 
his  work  The  multiple  aspects  of  his  talent  as  lec- 
turer, folklorist,  musician,  and  codirector  of  the 
theatrical  group  "La  Barraca"  (under  the  Spanish 
Republican  government)  are  indicative  of  his  rich 
personality  His  first  book,  in  prose,  Impresiones  y 
paisajes  [impressions  and  landscapes]  (1918),  was 
followed  by  Libra  de  poenuu  (1921),  in  the  year  that 
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he  wont  to  Madrid  He  became  the  most  popular 
poet  of  his  generation  with  Romancero  gitano  (the 
gypsy  balladeer)  (1928)  Some  of  his  later  poetry 
includes  Llanto  por  Ignarw  Sdnchez  Mejtas  (1935, 
Eng  tr  ,  Lament  for  the  Death  of  a  Bullfighter,  1937) 
and  Poeta  en  Neuva  York  (1940,  Kng  tr  ,  The  Poet 
in  New  York,  1940),  written  when  he  lived  m  New 
York  in  1929  His  plays  include  farces  and  trage- 
dies Between  1927  and  1931  he  wrote  IM  zapatera 
prodigwsa  [the  shoemaker's  wonderful  wife],  Amor 
de  don  Perhmplln  con  Beltsa  en  su  jardin  [love  of 
Don  Perhmplin  and  Belisa  in  his  garden]  and  Reta- 
bhllo  de  don  Cnstdbal  [within  the  picture  fiame  of 
Don  Cristobal]  In  1935  Doha  Rosita  la  aoltera 
[Dofia  Rositu  the  spinster)  was  staged  Homo  of  hw 
plays  have  been  translated,  Podasdenangic,  a  rural 
tragedy,  as  Blood  Wedding  (1939)  and  Ynma  and 
others  m  From  Lorta's  Theatre  (1941)  A  selection 
of  his  poems  was  translated  by  Stephen  Spender 
and  J  L  Gill  (1939)  He  was  shot  at  Granada  soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  See  biography 
by  Edwin  Homg  (1944),  Arturo  Barea,  Lwca  the 
Poet  and  His  People  (Eng  tr  ,  1949) 

Garcia  Moreno,  Gabnel  (gabreeT  garse'a  mora'nS), 
1821-75,  president  of  Ecuador  (1801-65,  1809-75), 
b  Guayaquil  A  sincere  religious  mystic,  he  grad- 
ually l>ecame  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  Roman 
Catholic  supremacy  As  president  he  promulgated 
now  constitutions  (1801,  1809)  and  signed  (1862)  a 
concordat  with  the  Church  by  which  the  civil  pow- 
er became  the  guarantor  and  executor  of  the 
Church's  independence  and  gi anted  to  it  control 
over  education  State  patronage  ceased,  inquisi- 
tional methods  were  restoied  A  storm  of  liberal 
opposition  was  vigorously  suppressed  Between 
tei  ins  as  president  he  retained  his  hold  bv  installing 
puppets  Ho  was  reelected  in  1869  and  granted 
additional  extra^agant  privileges  to  the  clencs  (m 
1874  he  dedicated  Ecuador  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus) ,  he  also  took  extraordinary  powers  for  him- 
self The  fanaticism  and  despotism  of  the  tall, 
severe  caudillo  are  much  more  remembered  than  his 
ability  as  an  administrator  who  put  his  country  on 
a  sound  financial  basis  and  introduced  material  re- 
forms He  died  when  set  upon  near  the  capitol 
steps  by  liberal  assassins,  who  stabbed  and  split  his 
skull  with  a  machete 

Garcia  y  Ifugues,  Cahxto  (kalek'sto  garse'a  e  enye'- 
g^s),  1830-98,  Cuban  revolutionist,  a  leader  m  the 
insurrection  against  Spain  called  the  Ten  Years 
War  a 808-78)  Captured  and  imprisoned  until 
1878,  he  entered  upon  revolutionary  activities  im- 
mediately aftei  his  release,  but  was  again  arrested 
In  1895  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  shortly 
afterwards  played  an  important  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion and  the  Spanish-American  War  in  Cuba,  par- 
ticularly distinguishing  himself  at  El  Canev  Sent 
as  a  member  of  a  committee  to  discuss  Cuban  af- 
fairs with  McKmley  m  1898,  ho  died  in  Washing- 
ton His  name  has  become  a  byword  in  the  United 
States  because  of  Elbert  Hubbard's  inspirational 
essay,  A  Message  to  Garcia 

Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  (garthela'so  da  la  va'gfi), 
1503^-1530,  Spanish  Uric  poet  of  the  Renaissance 
A  soldier  of  Emperor  Charles  V,  he  tra\eled  in 
Spam,  Italy,  and  1-  ranee  and  died  in  a  reckless 
attack  on  a  castle  m  Provence  Ho  was  the  perfect 
embodiment  of  the  gifted  courtier  of  his  period 
With  his  friend  Boscan,  he  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  renovation  of  Spanish  poetry  by  adapting 
to  it  in  a  vanetv  of  combinations  the  11-sv  liable 
line  characteristic  of  Italian  poetrv  His  works 
include  sonnets,  elegies,  odes,  and  three  eclogues 

Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  (g  trsela'so  da  la  viVga),  1539'- 
1010,  Peruvian  histoiian,  son  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quistador Sebastian  Gaicilaso  de  la  Vega  and  an 
Incan  princess  and  therefore  called  the  Inca  lie 
grew  up  in  Peiu  amid  the  bloody  quant  els  of  the 
post-Conquest  pei  lod  Going  to  Spam  (c  1560),  he 
nist  served  in  the  army  and  then  began  his  literary 
career  Best  known  of  his  works  is  the  Royal  Com- 
mentaries of  Peru  (1009-1017',  Eng  tr  ,  1688),  a 
valuable  source  of  information  about  the  conquest 
of  Peru  and  the  lives  and  legends  of  the  Inca 

Card  (gir),  department  (2,271  sq  mi  ,  pop  393,- 
279),  H  France,  in  LANc.tKnor,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone  Ntmes 
is  tho  capital  The  Gard  nver,  a  tributary  of  tho 
Rhone,  is  crossed  at  Remoulms  by  the  PONT-DU- 
G\KU  aqueduct 

Garda,  Lake,  Ital  Lago  di  Garda  (la'go  d6  gtir'da)  or 
Benaco  (bftna'ko),  laigest  lake  of  N  Italy,  32  mi 
long  and  covering  143  sq  mi  ,  between  Ix>mbardv 
on  the  west  and  Venetia  on  tho  east  The  northern 
tip,  with  Riva  di  Tronto,  is  an  Alpine  resort  Hero 
the  Sarca  river  enters  the  lake  At  the  southern 
end,  on  the  north  Italian  plain,  it  leaves  the  lake  as 
the  Mmcio  Long  celebrated  for  their  beauty  and 
mild  climate,  the  shoies  are  dotted  with  vineyards 
Resorts  are  Torbole,  Maderno,  and  Gardone  j 

Garden,  Alexander,  c  1730-1791,  Scottish-American 
naturalist  and  physician  He  settled  m  Charleston, 
S  C  ,  where  ho  collected  plant  and  animal  speci- 
mens, discovered  now  species  (including  the  am- 
phibians known  as  the  congo  snake  or  congo  eel  and 
the  siren  or  mud  eel),  and  corresponded  with  Euro- 
pean naturalists,  including  Linnaeus  The  garde- 
ma  was  named  for  him. 
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Garden,  Mary,  1877-,  American  operatic  soprano, 
b  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  studied  in  Paris  Her  debut 
(1900)  was  in  the  title  role  of  Charpentier'a  Louise, 
at  the  Op6ra-Comique,  Pans  In  1902  she  created 
the  role  of  Melisande  m  Dobussv's  Pell&u  et  Mtli~ 
sande  Most  famous  of  her  roles  were  Louise,  Me- 
lisande, and  Thais,  m  which  role  she  made  her 
American  debut  (New  York,  1907)  with  the  Man- 
hattan Opera  Company  In  1909  she  sang  in  the 
American  revival  of  Richard  Strauss's  Salome  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  of 
which  she  was  director  foi  one  season  (1921-22). 
Hei  vivid  portrayal  of  character  was  praised  more 
highly  than  her  singing 

garden,  puce  of  ground  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  flower-s  herbs,  vegetables,  or  small  fruits,  for 
either  utility  01  pleasure  It  may  range  in  size  from 
the  small  dooryard  plot  to  the  public  BOTANIC  GAR- 
DEN or  commercial  truck  garden  Ornamental  gar- 
dens were  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  and  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  were 
among  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World  Modern 
landscaping  of  the  garden  was  developed  in  Italy 
Most  cities  have  public  gardens  where  new  plant* 
and  good  horticultural  practices  are,  introduced  to 
the  public  Adjuncts  of  the  garden  are  the  COLD- 
FRAME,  tho  HOTBED,  and  the  GREENHOUSE,  the  first 
example  of  which  was  made  m  the  Jardin  des  Plan- 
tes,  in  Pans  A  garden  may  be  devoted  entirely  to 
one  kind  of  plant,  e  g  ,  aquatic  plants,  alpine  plants, 
or  herbs  During  both  world  wars  the  home  vege- 
table garden  played  an  important  part  m  food  pro- 
duction The  roof  garden  is  beginning  to  appear 
frequently  in  crowded  cities  Home  gardens  are 
aided  and  encouraged  bv  many  local  and  regional 
garden  clubs,  which  often  hold  contests  and  flower 
shows  See  also  HOHTICULTUKK  General  books  on 
gardens  include  James  Bush-Brown  and  Louise 
Bush-Brown,  America's  Garden  Book  (1939),  Mon- 
tague Free,  Gardening  (1947),  Woman's  Home 
Companion,  Garden  Book  (1947) 

Gardena  (gnrde'nu),  city  (1910  pop  5,909,  1948 
special  census  pop  12,97b),  in  Ingiewood  township, 
S  Calif  ,  S  of  Los  Angeles,  me  1930  Fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  poultry  are  laired  m  the  area 

Gardena,  Val  (val  girda'nl),  Gei  Grodnertal 
(grad'nurtul),  Alpine  valley,  Trentmo-\lto  Adige, 
N  Italy  Its  scenery  attracts  manv  tourists  Orti- 
8ei  IH  the  best-known  resort  Wood  carving  (mainly 
of  toys),  is  a  traditional  home  industry 

Garden  City.  1  City  (pop  0.285),  co  seat  of  Finnoy 
co  ,  SW  Kansas,  on  the  Arkansas,  founded  1878, 
me  1887  It  is  a  trade  center  in  a  well-irrigated 
farming  and  dairv  ing  region  producing  mainly  sug- 
ar beets  The  citv  has  a  beet-sugar  refinery  An 
agricultural  experiment  station  is  here  2  Residen- 
tial city  (pop  4,090),  SE  Mich  ,  near  Dearborn,  in 
a  farm  area,  me  as  a  village  1927,  as  a  citv  1934 
3  Village  (pop  11,223),  on  W  Long  Island,  SB 
N  Y  ,  neai  Hempstead,  founded  c  1809,  me  1919 
A  residential  and  industrial  suburb  of  New  York 
city,  it  has  a  large  publishing  business,  factories 
making  aviation  parts  and  supplies,  and  two  air- 
fields—Mitchell  Field  (military)  and  Roosevelt 
Field  Garden  Citv  is  the  seat  of  an  Episcopal 
cathedral,  Adelphi  College  (coeducational,  1890), 
tho  Cathedral  School  of  St  Mary  for  girla,  and  St 
Paul's  School  for  boys 

garden  city,  urban  residential  and  industrial  com- 
munity surrounded  by  a  rural  bolt,  established  with 
a  predetermined  maximum  population  and  area 
and  with  ownership  vested  in  the  community  The 
name  is  commonly  applred  to  any  community 
planned  to  secure  the  advantages  of  both  city  and 
country  life,  although  the  purpose  of  a  true  garden 
city  is  also  to  encourage  decentralization  of  in- 
dustry The  idea  originated  as  a  method  of  pre- 
venting the  massing  of  population  in  metropolitan 
centers  which  followed  the  Industrial  Revolution 
The  garden  citv  was  foreshadowed  in  Robert 
Owen's  proposal  to  create  new  communities  m  the 
countrv  m  Charles  Fourier's  advocacy  of  phalan- 
steries, and  in  James  Silk  Buckingham's  plan  (1849) 
for  an  ideal  citv  It  found  partial  expression,  es- 
pecially in  England,  in  the  building  of  workmen's 
dwellings  near  factories  alreadv  situated  in  rural 
areas  and  m  new  communities  built  to  house 
workers  in  industries  that  were  moved  to  the 
countrv  to  take  advantage  of  lower  land  values 
Notable  among  centers  established  in  England  by 
industnalists  are  Saltaire,  founded  (1851)  by  Sir 
Titus  Salt,  Bourn ville  founded  (1879)  by  George 
Cadburv,  and  Port  Sunlight,  near  Birkenhead, 
founded  (1887)  by  Sir  William  Lever  The  term 
"garden  city"  was  introduced,  and  tho  ideal  city 
effectively  presented,  by  Sir  Ebenezer  Howard  m 
his  book  To-morrow  a  Peaceful  Path  to  Real 
Reform  (1898),  it  was  revised  (1902)  under  the 
title  Garden  Cities  of  To-morrow  (reedited  by  F.  J 
Osborn,  1040)  Howard  organized  a  garden-city 
asscx  mtion  (1899)  in  England  and  secured  backing 
for  the  establishment  of  Letchworth  (1903)  and 
Welwyn  Garden  City  (1920)  Tho  garden-city 
idea  spread  rapidly  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  but  commonly  resulted  in  residential  suburbs 
such  as  Hilversum,  Holland,  Forest  Hills,  L.I . 
N  Y  ;  and  Manemont,  near  Cincinnati  The  ideal 
was  more  fully  realized  in  satellite  communities 
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in  rural  areas  at  a  moderate  distance  from  »  large 
city,  such  as  Had  bum,  N.J  ,  and  the  green  belt 
towns  (organized  between  1936  and  1038  by  the 
Federal  Resettlement  Administration),  Greenbelt, 
Aid  ,  Groendale,  Wis  ,  and  Greenhills,  Ohio  Most 
satellite  towns,  however,  fail  to  attain  Howard's 
ideal,  since  local  industries  are  insufficient  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  the  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom  commute  to  work  ui  larger  renters  The 
congestion  and  destruction  incident  to  the  Second 
World  War  stimulated  the  gardon-citv  movement, 
especially  in  England  The  open  layout  of  garden 
cities  has  influenced  the  development  of  CITY 
PLANNING  See  C  13  Purdom,  The  Building  of 
Satellite  Tment  (1925),  F  J  Osborn,  Green- Belt 
Cities'  the  British  Contribution  (1946) 
gardenia  (garde'nyu)  [for  Alexander  GARDEN],  any 
plant  of  the  genus  Gardenia,  shrubs  or  small  trees 
of  the  subtropical  Old  World  The  common  gar- 
denia, called  also  Cape  jasmine  (Gardenia  jasmi- 
novies) ,  is  a  popular  corsage  flower,  waxy  white  and 
heavily  fragrant,  with  thick  glpssy  evergreen  leaves 
It  is  cultivated  outdoois  in  the  8  United  Btates  or 
in  greenhouses  in  the  North  and  is  propagated  by 
cuttings  The  true  jasmine  is  not  related  to  the 
Cape  jasmine  Bee  also  CAMELLIA 
Garden  of  the  Gods,  area  near  Colorado  Springs, 
central  Colo  ,  noted  for  ita  curious  rook  formations, 
the  result  of  erosion  The  various  grotesque  groups 
have  fanciful  names  It  is  a  popular  tesort 
Gardiner,  Sir  Christopher,  fl  1630-32,  personage  in 
the  early  histon  of  the  Massac  husetta  Bay  colony 
His  dramatic  career  has  puzzled  historians  and 
provided  inspiration  for  a  number  of  literary 
works,  particularly  for  one  of  the  stones  in  Henry 
W.  Longfellow's  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  The  Puri- 
tans found  Gardiner  and  a  young  woman  when 
thev  landed  in  1630  Accused  of  having  deserted 
several  wives  in  Europe,  he  was  later  discovered  to 
be  an  agent  of  Sir  Ferdinando  GORGES,  who 
claimed  title  to  the  land  the  Puritans  occupied 
Gardiner  went  to  Maine  and  then  to  England, 
where,  in  1632,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  witnesses 
before  the  privy  council  in  Gorges'-?  attempt  to 
have  the  Massachusetts  charter  revoked 
Gardiner,  James,  1688-1745,  Scottish  colonel  Ho 
was  famed  for  his  reckless  daring,  fought  under 
Marlborough,  and  lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of 
Prestonpans,  fighting  the  Jacobite  rebels 
Gardiner,  Lion,  1599-1663,  British  colonist  in  Amer- 
ica Under  contract  with  patentees  of  Connecticut, 
Gardiner  designed  and  erected  (1635-36)  the  block- 
house at  Say  brook,  which  he  defended  in  the  Pequot 
War  He  purchased  (1639)  Gardiner's  Island  from 
the  Indians  and  theie  founded  the  first  English 
colony  m  present  New  York 

Gardiner,  Samuel  Rawson,  1829-1902,  English  his- 
torian He  was  educated  at  Christ's  Church,  Ox- 
ford, and  for  much  of  his  life  was  a  professor  of 
modern  tustorv  at  King's  College,  London,  as  well 
as  at  Bedford  College  and  other  schools  His  life 
work  was  his  thorough,  careful  history  of  the 
Puritan  Revolution  in  England,  and  it  was  based 
on  researches  into  all  the  sources  in  England  and 
in  such  foreign  archives  as  those  in  Paris,  Home, 
and  Simancas  His  history  appeared  as  several 
separate  works,  later  regrouped  into  three—  The  His- 
tory of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  1  to  the 
Outbreak  of  the  Great  Cinl  War,  1<>03-U>42  (10  vols  , 
1863-82,  reissued  1883-84),  History  of  the  Great 
Ciml  War,  164&-1040  (3  vols.,  1886-91,  reissued 
Ml  4  vols  ,  1893) ,  and  History  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  Protectorate,  1649-1660  (3  vols,  1895-1901), 
which  was  interrupted  by  his  death  at  the  year 
1666  and  was  carried  on  by  Sir  Charles  Firth  m 
his  iMst  Years  of  the  Protectorate  (2  vols  ,  1909) 
Gardiner  also  wrote  many  textbooks,  edited  the 
Constitutional  Documents  of  the  Puritan  Revolution 
(1889,  2d  ed  ,  1899),  wrote  a  biography  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  (1899),  and  was  for  10  years  after  1891 
editor  of  the  English  Historical  Review  He  was 
granted  a  civil-list  pension  in  1882  and  became 
Ford  lecturer  at  Oxford  m  1896  See  biography  by 
H  B.  Learned  (1902),  It  P  Usher,  A  Critical 
Study  of  the  Historical  Method  of  Samuel  Rawson 
Gardiner  (1916) 

Gardiner,  Silvester  or  Sylvester,  1708-80,  American 
colonial  physician  and  landowner,  b  South  Kings- 
town, R  I  He  studied  medicine  in  London  and 
Pans,  built  up  a  large  practice  in  Boston,  and 
established  a  chain  of  apothecary  shops.  He  was 
the  chief  promoter  of  the  Kennebec  Company 
which  obtained  a  large  strip  of  land  on  either  side 
of  the  Kennebec  river  in  Maine  He  built  the 
towns  of  Pittston  and  Gardiner  m  the  development 
of  this  holding  Because  Gardiner  was  an  ardent 
Loyalist,  his  land  was  confiscated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and  he  fled  to  Halifax 
and  later  to  England  He  returned  to  America  in 
1785  and  recovered  part  of  his  land  in  Maine,  but 
his  Boston  property  had  been  destroyed. 
Gardiner,  Stephen,  1483-1555,  English  prelate,  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge.  He  became  secretary  to 
Thomas  (later  Cardinal)  WOLSRY  and  later  secured 
the  favor  of  Henry  VIII  by  a  mission  to  Rome  to 
further  the  king's  plans  for  divorce  from  Katharine 
of  Aragon.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Winchester 
(1531)  and  wrote  De  wro  obeduntia  (1536),  justi- 


fying the  royal  supremacy  although  denying  a  doe- 
tnnal  reformation,  Thomas  Cromwell's  fall  was  in 
part  due  to  him,  and  he  was  partly  responsible  for 
the  Six  Articles,  which  reaffirmed  the  king's  ad- 
herence to  medieval  church  doctrines  as  against 
those  of  the  Reformation  After  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric  and 
put  in  the  Tower  for  five  years  When  Mary  oame 
to  the  thione,  he  was  restored  to  his  see  and  made 
lord  high  chancellor.  Gardiner  was  condemned  by 
Catholics  for  his  support  of  royal  supiemacy  and  by 
Protestants  for  his  opposition  to  Reformation  doc- 
trines See  J  A  Muller,  Stephen  Gardiner  and  the 
Tudor  Reaction  (1926) 

Gardiner  (gard'nur),  city  (pop  6,044),  SW  Maine, 
on  the  Kennebec  below  Augusta,  founded  1760,  me 
as  a  town  1803,  as  a  city  1850  Dams,  mills,  and 
other  works  were  built  here  after  1803  In  1823 
Benjamin  Hale  established  in  Gardiner  the  first 
technical  school  in  America  In  1936  a  tablet  was 
unveiled  on  the  common  to  Edwin  Arlington  Rob- 
inson, who  spent  his  youth  here 
Gardiners  Island,  3,000  acres,  m  Gardmers  Bay  be- 
tween the  two  flukelike  peninsulas  of  E  Long  Is- 
land, SE  N  Y  ,  settled  1639  by  Lion  GARDINER 
Gardiners  Point,  an  island  of  14  acres,  lies  to  the 
north 

Gardner,  Erie  Stanley,  1889-,  American  detective- 
story  writer,  b  Maiden,  Mass  He  has  lived 
chiefly  in  California,  there  he  worked  in  lawyers' 
offices  and  studied  at  night  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1911.  About  1923  he  began  writing  maga- 
zine stories,  and  since  the  publication  (1933)  of 
The  Case  of  the  Velvet  Claws  he  has  produced  two 
or  more  lx>oks  a  v  ear,  noted  for  their  fast  action  and 
clever  legal  devices  His  leading  characters  are 
Perry  Mason  in  one  series  and  Douglas  Selby  and 
Terry  Clane  in  others  Gardner  writes  also  under 
several  pseudonyms,  including  A  A  Fair 
Gardner,  Ernest  Arthur*  see  GARDNKH,  PH.KCY 
Gardner,  Isabella  Stewart,  1840-1924,  American 
art  collector,  b  New  York  city  She  lived  in  Bos- 
ton following  her  marriage  After  the  Civil  War 
her  homo  became  known  for  brilliant  social  affairs 
and  as  a  center  foi  gathetmgs  of  painters,  literary 
people,  musicians,  and  other  celebrities  Her  life- 
long interest  in  design  and  ait  collecting  led  her  to 
acquire  many  works  of  the  masters  and  many 
valuable  contemporary  canvases  Her  husband  co- 
operated m  her  plan  to  create  an  art  museum,  Fen- 
way Court  was  built  after  the  Venetian  manner  to 
house  their  valuable  collection  and  was  willed  to 
the  city  of  Boston  as  a  public  museum  to  be  pre- 
served without  change  See  Morris  Carter,  Isabella 
Stewart  Gardner  and  Fenway  Court  (1926),  Arthur 
Pope  and  J  D  Hatch,  Jr  ,  eds  ,  The  Isabella  Steu>art 
Gardner  Museum'  Reproductions  of  Paintings 
(IQ35) 

Gardner,  Percy,  1846-1937,  English  classic  al  ar- 
chaeologist He  was  educated  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge  From  1887  to  1925  he  was  professor  of 
archaeology  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  instrumental 
in  building  up  the  an  haeology  department  and  its 
library  and  collections  His  works  include  The 
Types  of  Gretk  Coins  (1883),  New  Chapters  in 
Greek  History  (1892),  A  Manual  of  Greek  Antiqui- 
ties (with  F  B  Jevons,  1895),  Principles  of  Greek 
Art  (1913),  A  History  of  Ancient  Coinage  (1918), 
and  New  Chapters  in  Greek  Art  (1926)  His 
brother  Ernest  Arthur  Gardner,  1862-1939,  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  Ho  served  as  director  of 
the  British  School  of  Arc  haeology  at  Athens  (1887- 
95)  and  as  professor  of  archaeology  (1896-1929) 
and  vice  chancellor  at  the  Umv  of  London  Ho 
took  a  prominent  part  in  excavations  in  the  Near 
East,  particularly  in  Megalopolis  and  in  Paphos. 
His  principal  work  is  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture 
(1897,  rev  ed  ,  1915)  Other  works  include  Re- 
ligwn  and  Art  in  Ancient  Greece  (1910),  The  Art  of 
Gieece  (1925),  and  Greece  and  the  Aegean  (1933) 
Gardner,  city  (pop  20,206),  N  central  Mass  ,  NNW 
of  Worcester,  settled  1764.  me  as  a  town  1785,  as  a 
city  1923  Its  furniture  industry  dates  from  c  1805 
Oil  stoves  aie  also  pioduced  There  is  a  state  farm 
for  the  mentally  ill 

Gareb  (gft'-)     1  Member  of  David's  guard  of  30 
men    2  Sam  23  38,  1  Chron  1140   2  Unidentified 
hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem     Jer  31  39 
Gare  Loch  (15kh),  long  narrow  inlet  of  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland 
Garey,  Thomas  Andrew,  1830-1909,  American  pio- 
neer in  citrus  culture,  b  Cincinnati    He  traveled 
from  Iowa  to  Calif 01  ma  by  ox  team  (1849-62)     In 
1865  he  built  a  citrus  nursery  on  land  now  a  com- 
mercial street  in  Los  Angeles     The  market  for 

young  citrus  trees  grew,  and  Garey  introduced  new  a  Building  so~as  to  throw  out  the  ram*  water  from 
varieties,  one  of  which  was  a  lemon  called  by  him  its  roof  The  term  may  apply  to  the  water  outlets 
Garey's  Eureka  It  became  one  of  two  mam  va-  in  the  form  of  lion  heads  upon  the  cornices  of 

Greek  and  Roman  buildings  and  to  other  such 
spouts,  but  usually  refers  to  the  highly  interesting 
Gothic  examples  carved  in  the  form  of  grotesque 
composite  monsters  leaning  far  outward  from 
parapets  and  cornices  Those  of  Notre  Dame, 
Pans,  aie  perhaps  the  most  familiar.  On  churches 
they  are  m  stone,  while  the  gargoyles  of  minor  and 
domestic  buildings  more  often  are  of  lead* 
Garian  (gare&n'),  town,  Tnpohtania,  Libya.  The 
native  population  lives  w  a  centuries-old  oub- 


of  Williams  College  from  1908  until  his  retirement 
m  1934.  He  served  as  U.S.  fuel  administrator  in 
1017-10  and  in  1021  founded  the  Institute  of 
Politics  at  Williams  College 

Garfleld,  James  Abram,  1831-81,  20th  President  of 
the  United  States  Born  on  a  frontier  farm  m 
Cuyahoga  co.,  Ohio,  he  spent  his  early  years  m 
poverty,  and  hie  education  was  obtained  only 
through  sacrifices  As  a  youth  he  worked  as  farmer, 
carpenter,  and  canal  boatman,  but  after  gradua- 
tion (1866)  from  Williams  College,  he  became  a 
teacher  of  ancient  languages  and  literature  at  the 
Western  Reserve  Eclectic  Institute  at  Hiram,  Ohio 
(the  name  was  later  changed,  largely  through  his 
influence,  to  Hiram  Institute),  and  later  (1857-61) 
was  its  principal  He  was  also  a  lay  preacher  of 
the  Disciples  of  Christ,  was  admitted  (1850)  to  the 
bar,  and  was  elected  an  autislavery  state  senator 
He  volunteered  eagerly  m  the  Union  army  and  rose 
in  rank  He  was  a  major  general  of  volunteers  when 
he  resigned  (1863)  to  take  his  seat  as  Representa- 
tive in  Congi ess  He  was  a  regular  Republican,  un- 
hesitatingly following  his  party's  program  of  radical 
Reconatiuction,  and  later  of  hard-money  defla- 
tionism  and  opposition  to  civil  service  reform  On 
the  tariff  issue  tie  straddled  He  was  prominent  in 
the  settlement  of  the  disputed  election  of  1876,  but 
in  1880  he  was  still  otdy  moderately  well  known  na- 
tionally He  was  campaign  manager  for  John 
Sherman  in  the  Republican  convention  but  on  the 
36th  ballot  was  himself  chosen  as  compromise 
candidate  for  Piesident  U.  8  Grant,  who  had 
wanted  the  nomination,  and  his  supporter,  Roscoe 
CONKLING,  gave  Garfield  only  formal  aid  ui  the 
election — and  allegedly  even  that  was  conditioned 
on  a  piomise  of  a  share  in  the  President's  political 
favors  Af terGai field  had  defeated  W  S  Hancock 
and  was  President,  he  passed  over  Conklmg's 
"Stalwarts"  in  his  appointments  and  appointed 
James  G  Blame,  Conkling's  political  enemy,  Sec- 
retaiy  of  State  War  was  thus  declared  between 
the  President  and  the  most  important  faction  of 
the  Republican  party  Garfield  won  the  first  round 
of  the  fight,  getting  his  appointee  for  the  New  York 
port  collectorship  approved  over  Conkling's  ob- 
jections Ho  began  prosecution  of  the  STAR  ROUTE 
frauds  Constantly  harassed  by  office  seekers, 
President  Garfield  met  his  death  through  one  of 
them  On  July  2,  1881,  he  was  shot  by  Charles  J 
Guiteau  On  Sept  19  he  died,  and  Chester  A 
Arthur  succeeded  to  the  presidency  Garfield  was 
a  brilliant  oratoi  and  an  able,  knowing,  and  charm- 
ing man  He  had  shown  little  originality  or  force 
m  his  17  yeais  a*  Congressman,  and  his  early  death 
prevented  him  fiom  showing  whether  or  not  ho 
might  have  demonstrated  statesmanship  as  Presi- 
dent Soe  biography  by  R  G  Caldwell  (1931), 
T  C  Smith,  Life  and  Letter*  of  James  Abram  Gar- 
field  (1925) 

Garfleld,  James  Rudolph,  1865-1Q50,  US  Secre- 
tary of  the  Intci  ior  (1907-9),  b  Hiram,  Ohio,  grad 
Williams,  1885,  son  of  President  James  A  Gar- 
field  After  stud>  at  the  Columbia  Umv  School  of 
Law,  he  was  admitted  (1888)  to  the  Ohio  bar  and 
became  a  Cleveland  lawyei  He  also  entered  poli- 
tics He  was  a  member  of  the  U  S  Civil  Service 
Commission  (1902- J)  and  commissioner  of  coi- 
porations  in  the  Dept  of  Commerce  and  Laboi 
(1903—7)  before  being  given  a  cabinet  post  under 
Theodore  Roosevelt  He  supported  Roosevelt's 
conservation  policies  In  the  1912  election  he 
aided  Roosevelt  and  the  Progressives  in  their  un- 
successful bid  for  power 

Garfleld,  industrial  city  (pop  28,044),  NE  N  J.,  on 
the  Passaic  river  and  ENE  of  Passaic,  inc.  as  a 
borough  1898,  as  a  city  1917  Hydraulic  equipment 
and  chemicals  are  made  here 

Garfleld  Heights,  city  (pop  16,989,  1920  pop 
2,560),  NE  Ohio,  near  Cleveland,  founded  1904, 
me  1932 

garfish,  marine  fish  with  a  long,  slender  body  and  a 
long,  pointed,  toothed  beak,  found  in  most  tem- 
perate and  warm  wuteis  It  sometimes  enters  riv- 
ers About  50  species  are  known  Some  reach  a 
length  of  5  or  0  ft  They  swim  near  the  surface 
and  are  swift  and  piedaceous  When  pursuing 
smaller  fish  they  often  leap  over  obstacles  The 
flesh  of  garfish  is  palatable,  but  the  green  color  of 
the  bones  is  sometimes  repellent  Other  names  in- 
clude needlefish  and  billfish  See  also  GAR  PIKE 

Gargano  (gargil'no),  mountainous  peninsula,  Apulia, 


8  Italy,  projecting  into  the  Adriatic    Monte  Calvo 
(3,463  ft.)  is  the  highest  point 
Gargarus,  Mount,  Turkey   see  IDA  MOUNTAINS 


gargoyle  (gjir'goil) ,  decorative  spout  projecting  from 
a  building  '  '  ' 


_arey's .„ 

neties  of  lemon  grown  in  California.  His  Orange 
Culture  in  California  (1882)  was  a  valuable  work 
Garfield,  HarryiAuguctus,  1863-1042,  American  ed- 
ucator, b  Hiram,  Ohio,  grad.  Williams  College, 
1885,  studied  law  at  Columbia  Univ.,  son  of  Presi- 
dent Jamee  A.  Garfield  From  1888  to  1003  he 
practiced  law  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
active  in  civic  affairs  and  also  taught  law  at  West- 
ern Reserve  Univ.  He  was  professor  of  politics  at 
Princeton  Univ  from  1003  to  1008  and  president 
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terranean  town;  above  ground  is  a  European  settle- 
ment artabbahed  by  Italy  an  a  garrison 

Garibaldi,  Giuseppe  (garfbdl'dS,  Ital  jooBep'oft 
garebal'de),  1807-82,  Italian  patriot  arid  soldier,  a 
leading  figure  in  the  RIBORCUMIONTO.  He  was  born 
at  .Nice  (then  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia)  and  as  a 
youth  entered  the  Sardinian  navy.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  MAZZINI  he  became  involved  in  an  un- 
successful republican  plot  and  fled  (1835)  to  South 
America  There  he  gained  his  first  experience  in 
irregular  warfare  He  served  llio  Grande  do  Sul  in 
ite  rebellion  against  Brazil(duruig  the  minority  of 
Pedro  II  and  fought  (1836-46)  m  the  Uruguayan 
civil  war,  winning  fame  for  his  heroism  In  Uru- 
guay he  met  Anita,  his  faithful  companion  until  her 
death  in  1849  When  revolution  swept  over  Europe 
in  1848  Garabaldi  found  a  new  theater  of  action 
Though  a  convinced  republican,  he  joined  the 
forces  of  King  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  in  the  war 
against  Austria  After  the  Sardinian  defeat  he 
went  to  Hume  (1849)  and,  at  the  head  of  some  im- 
provised forces,  fought  for  Mazzim's  short-lived 
Roman  republic  against  the  French  forces  inter- 
vening for  Pope  Pius  IX  Dm  ing  his  spectacular 
retreat  across  central  Italy,  Anita  died  He  was 
refused  asylum  by  the  lung  of  Sardinia  and  came  to 
the  United  States.  Soon  lie  resumed  his  seafaring 
life,  but  in  185 1  he  returned  to  Italy  and  bought 
part  of  the  island  of  Capiera,  N  of  Sardinia  By 
then  he  had  definitely  renounced  the  dream  of  an 
Italian  republic  and  gave  his  support  to  the  realis- 
tic policy  of  CAVOUR,  publicly  declaring  that  the 
monarchy  as  represented  by  VICTOK  EMMANUFL  II 
should  be  the  basis  of  Italian  unity  Gaiibaldi's 
popularity  won  many  of  Mazzim's  republican  fol- 
lowers for  the  monarchist  cause  Gaiibaldi  took 
part  in  the  war  of  1859  against  Austria  After  the 
Treaty  of  Vu  LAKHANCA  DI  VEHONA  he  violently  at- 
tacked Cavour  and  denounced  the  cession  of  Savoy 
and  his  native  Nice  to  1 1  ance  In  1860,  with  Victor 
Emmanuel's  connivance,  Garibaldi  embarked  on 
tho  crowning  enterprise  of  his  life—  the  conquest  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  With  1,000  volun- 
tocis,  the  lied  Shirts,  ho  landed  (May,  1860)  m  Sici- 
ly, which  had  rebelled  against  King  FU\NGI»  II,  and 
conquered  the  island  in  a  spectacularly  daring  cam- 
paign He  then  crossed  to  the  mainland,  took 
Naples,  and  won  a  decisive  battle  on  the  Voltuino 
liver  Mazzini  wanted  to  rnako  liberated  S  Italy  a 
republic  while  the  populace  a<  claimed  Gaiibaldi  as 
rulor,  but  Gaiibaldi  himself  remained  faithful  to 
his  pledge  to  Victor  Emmanuel  Aftei  meeting  tho 
king  ut  Teano,  near  Naples,  ho  relinquished  his 
conquests  to  Sardinia  and  retired  to  Caprora 
Shoitly  afterward  (1861)  Victor  Emmanuel  was 
proclaimed  king  of  a  united  Italy  Only  the  PAPAL 
STATES  lemamed  outMde  the  new  kingdom  In 
1862  Garibaldi  led  a  volunteei  corps  against  Rome, 
but  the  king,  fc-aring  international  intervention, 
sent  an  Italian  armv  winch  defeated  Garibaldi  at 
Aspiomonte  Gaiibaldi  was  amnestied  Ho  com- 
manded a  volunteer  unit  in  the  Austro-Pi  usbian 
War  of  1866  and  m  1867  was  defeated  by  French 
and  papal  foices  at  Montana  while  attempting 
once  again  to  capture  Home  In  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War  of  1870-71  ho  commanded  a  group  of 
French  and  Italian  volunteers  and  won  a  battle 
near  Dijon  (1871)  Garibaldi  was  elected  to  tho 
Italian  parliament  m  1874,  but  his  political  career 
was  unimportant  He  i  emainod  a  popular  hero  of 
Italians  tho  world  over  See  his  autobiography 
(Eng  tr  ,  1889),  G  M  Tievel>an,Ca;if>aWiawhJio 
Making  of  Italy  (1911) 

Garibaldi,  Giuseppe,  01  Peppino  Garibaldi  (pap-pe'- 
no),  187°- 1950,  Italian  general,  son  of  Ricciotti 
Garibaldi  He  fought  for  Britain  in  the  Boer 
Wai,  took  part  m  a  Venezuelan  revolution,  com- 
manded Gieok  troops  m  the  Balkan  Wars,  and  in 
the  First  World  War  commanded  a  legion  of  Italian 
volunteers  His  opposition  to  Mussolini  caused 
him  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  in  1924 

Garibaldi,  Ricciotti  (rcH-ch6t'te),  1847-1924,  Italian 
patriot,  b  Uruguay,  son  of  Giuseppe  GARIBALDI 
He  fought  with  his  father-in  Italy  in  1866,  1867,  and 
1870-71. 

Ganghano  (garelya'no),  name  of  tho  Lrni  river,  S 
central  Italy,  bolow  its  junction  with  the  Hapido 
near  Cassmo  It  separates  Latium  from  Carnpama 
and  empties  into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  E  of  Gaeta 
A  strategic  >»attleground  sm«-e  antiquity,  it  was 
the  scene  (1503)  of  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Cor- 
doba's victory  over  Louis  XII  of  trance  in  the 
Italian  Wars  and  was  the  scene  of  heavy  fighting 
(1943-44)  in  the  Second  World  War  during  the 
Allied  drive  on  Homo  and  the  battle  for  CABSINO 

Garland,  Augustus  Bill,  1832-99,  American  lawyei, 
U.  S.  Attorney  General  (1885-89),  b  Tipton  co , 
Tonn.,  grad.  St.  Joseph's  College,  Bardstown,  Ky  , 
1849,  He  became  a  pi  eminent  Arkansas  lawyer 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  beforo  the  U.  S  Su- 
piemo  Court  in  1860  In  the  Civil  War  he  served 
in  the  Confederate  House  of  Representatives 
(1861-64)  and  Senate  (1864-65).  After  the  war,  he 
was  pardoned  by  President  Johnson  His  appli- 
cation to  resume  practice  before  the  Supreme 
Court  was  denied  because  of  the  "test  oath"  of 
loyalty  required  from  former  Confederates  by  a 
congressional  act  of  Jan.,  1865.  This  led  to  Ex 
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parte  Garland  (1867),  a  Supreme  Court  cane  in 
which  Garland  suooesufully  pleaded  that  since  the 
act  was  an  ex  post  facto  law  it  was  unconsti- 
tutional. He  was  elected  to  the  IT.  S  Senate  in 
1867  but  was  refused  his  seat  As  governor  of 
Arkansas  (1874-76)  Garland  was  influential  in 
straightening  out  an  involved  financial  situation 
which  he  inherited  from  preceding  carpetbagger 
administrations  Ho  nerved  in  tho  U  S  Senate 
from  1877  to  1885,  when  ho  resigned  to  accept 
President  Cleveland's  appointment  as  Attorney 
General  He  wrote  Experience*  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Untied  State*  (1898)  and,  with  Hot>ert 
llalstoii,  A  Treatise  on  the  Constitution  and  Jurwr- 
dietion  of  the  United  States  Courts  (1898) 

Garland,  Hamlin,  1860-1940,  American  poet  and 
author,  b  near  West  Salem,  Wis  His  family 
moved  to  an  Iowa  farm,  where  he  worked  while 
he  wont  to  school  He  took  up  land  in  Dakota, 
but  m  1884  left  for  Boston,  and  in  the  next  few 
years  he  broadened  his  education  and  learned 
painfully  to  write  In  1893  he  was  established  in 
Chicago  His  first  book,  Main-travelled  Roods 
(1891),  and  the  later  Other  Main-travelled  Roads 
(1910)  contain  stories  of  the  Middle  West,  the 
region  he  was  to  celebrate  for  40  years  in  verse, 
stories,  and  autobiography  These  early  tales 
bitterly  picture  the  harsh  futility  of  farm  lives,  he 
urged  the  single  tax  and  populist  doctrines  in  the 
novels  Jason  Edwards,  an  Average  Man  (1892) 
and  A  Spoil  of  Office  (1892),  but  returned  to  icahs- 
tio  prairie  stories  in  such  works  as  A  Little  NorsL 
(1892)  and  Rose  of  Dutcher'*  Coolly  (1895)  Tho 
autobiographical  Son  of  tht  Middle  harder  (1917) 
has  become  an  American  classic  A  Daughter  of 
the  Middle  Harder  (1921),  though  it  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize,  is  less  great,  and  his  many  books  of  remi- 
niscence which  followed  are  discursive  Garland 
also  wrote  a  biography  of  U  S  Grant  (1898)  and 
several  works  on  spiritualism 

Garland,  town  (1940  pop  2.2J3, 1947  estimated  pop 
0,500),  N  Texas,  NE  of,  and  near,  Dallas  It  is  an 
industrial  suburb  producing  airciaft,  automobile 
tn  es,  and  other  articles 

garlic  [O  E  ,  «spear  leek],  perennial  herb  of  the  same 
genus  as  tho  onion  and  like  it  used  for  flavoring  food, 
especially  in  the  Old  World,  where  it  has  Ixson 
known  from  ancient  times  The  garlic  of  commerce 
is  Allium  sativum.  The  bulb  consists  of  small  bul- 
bils known  as  doves,  and  it  is  those  that  are  moht 
often  used  for  culinary  purpMwps  and  m  propagating 
the  plant  Garlic  oil  has  rVon  used  in  medicine, 
chiefly  as  a  stimulant  Other  species  of  Allium, 
native  or  naturalraed  in  North  America,  aic  called 
wild  gar  lie  The  most  common  wild  gar  he  is  Allium 
mneale,  naturalized  from  Europe  and  in  some  re- 
gions  a  troublesome  wood  in  tho  spring  because  of 
the  odor  and  taste  imparted  to  the  milk  of  cows 
feeding  upon  tho  plant 

Garman,  Samuel,  184J-1927,  American  ichthyolo- 
gist, b  Indiana  <o  ,  Pa  ,  grad  Illinois  State  Normal 
LJmv  ,  1 K70  A  pupil  and  f r  lend  of  Louis  Agassiz, 
he  became  a  curator  at  the  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology  at  Harvard  and  made  several  scien- 
tific expeditions  His  chief  work  was  The  Plagio- 
stomia  (1913),  on  sharks,  skates,  and  ravs 

Garmisch-Partenkirchen  (gar'mlsh-p&r'l'tuuk!fr'- 
khun),  town  (pop  24,624),  Upper  Bavaria  It  is 
an  international  winter  resort  in  the  Bavarian 
Alps,  at  the  foot  of  the  ZUOSPITZE  »The  Ol>  rupic 
winter  games  of  1930  wore  held  here  There  are  a 
Romanesque  church  and  an  18th-century  church 
to  which  pilgrimages  are  made 

Garmite,  obscure  tribal  name     1  Chron  4  19. 

Garmo  Peak,  USSR  see  STALIN  P*,AK 

Garneau,  Francois  Xavier  (frftswa'  zuvyiV  g.iruo'), 
1809-66,  French  Canadian  historian,  b  Quebec, 
educated  at  the  Quebec  seminary  In  1830  he  lie- 
came  a  notary,  but  later  hp  was  appointed  transla- 
tor to  the  legislative  assembly  of  Lower  Canada 
and  then  secretary  of  the  municipal  council  of 
Quelxx  In  these  offic  ml  positions  he  found  time 
to  bring  to  completion  his  distinguished  Histoire 
du  Canada  (3  vols  ,  1845-48,  2d  ed  ,  with  added 
material,  1852)  It  is  said  that  he  undertook  his 
history  undei  the  sting  of  a  remai  k  made  by  Lord 
Duiliarn  that  the  French  Canadians  were*  u  people 
"without  a  history  and  without  a  literaturo"  and 
the  taunts  of  the  young  English  clerks  m  the 
notary's  offic  e,  who  took  delight  m  reminding  him 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  c  onquered  race  His  //M- 
toire  du  Canada,  whic  h  ho  was  correc  ting  and  re- 
vising until  his  death,  covers  the  period  from  the 
founding  of  Canada  to  the  union  of  the  two  Cana- 
das  in  1841  It  passed  through  three  editions  m 
Garneau's  lifetime  and  has  boon  reprinted  as  re- 
cently as  194b  Tho  fifth  and  sixth  editions  (1913- 
20),  prepared  by  Hector  Garneau,  tho  author's 
grandson,  brought  the  work  up  to  date  bv  adding 
the  results  of  later  research.  The  work  has  also 
appeared  m  abridged  editions  for  classroom  use  and 
in  an  English  translation  Garneau's  history  was 
welcsomea  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  Fiench 
Canadian  literature,  particularly  poetry,  has  never 
completely  broken  away  from  its  spell  Hw  work 
is  a  massive  and  w  rupulously  careful  compilation 
of  fac  ts,  laboriously  gathered  long  before  any  work 
had  been  done  to  make  the  archives  accessible  to 
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research  workers,  through  it  runs  a  vibrant  current 
of  patriotic  feeling.  Its  captivating  stylo  haa  helped 
it  to  hold  its  place  among  the  distinguished  works  of 
Canadian  literature  There  are  several  biographies 
of  Garneau  in  French 

Garner,  John  Nance,  18G9-,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  (1933-41),  b  Red  River  co  ,  Texas 
He  received  an  irregular  country  schooling,  read 
law,  and  was  admitted  (1890)  to  the  bar  He 
served  (1898-1902)  in  the  Texas  legislature  and 
then  (1902)  was  elected  to  Congress  His  sen- 
iority standing  made  (1921)  lam  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  subsequently  he  became  minority 
leader  in  Congress  With  the  shift  to  Democratic 
control  in  1931  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
House  After  30  years  of  service  in  Congress, 
Garner  was  in  1942  elected  Vice  President  under 
President  Roosevelt  and  in  1936  was  reelected 
He  opposed  Roosevelt's  third-term  candidacy  and 
retired  (1941,)  from  politics. 

Garner,  town  (pop  1,549),  co  seat  of  Hancock  co  , 
N  central  Iowa,  W  of  Mason  City  and  on  the  Iowa 
river,  in  a  dairy  and  farm  area,  mo  1881. 

Garnet,  Henry   see  GARSBTT,  HENRY 

Garnet,  Henry  Highland  (gar'ult),  1815-82,  Ameri- 
can abolitionist  clergyman,  b  Kent  oo.,  Md 
Born  a  slave,  he  escaped  in  1826  and  was  educated 
under  Benah  Green  at  Oneida  Institute,  White- 
stone,  N  Y  An  eloquent  speaker,  he  became  a 
leading  abolitionist  His  radicalism,  particularly 
in  a  speech  at  Buffalo  in  1843,  in  which  he  called 
upon  slaves  to  rise  and  slay  their  masters,  caused 
his  influence  to  decline  He  was  opposed  and 
super neded  m  leadership  by  Frederick  DOUGLASS 
Garnet  held  Presbyterian  pastorates  in  Trov ,  N  Y  , 
in  New  York  city,  and,  after  the  Cml  War,  in 
Washington  In  1881  he  was  appointed  minister 
to  Lil>eria,  but  he  died  two  months  after  his  ar* 
iival  there 

garnet  (gar  'nit),  name  given  to  a  group  of  minerals 
some  members  of  which  are  used  as  gems.  The 
garnets  aie  double  silicates,  one  of  tho  metallic 
elements  being  calcium,  magnesium,  ferrous  iron, 
or  manganese  and  tho  other  being  aluminum,  fer- 
ric non,  or  cluomium  Crystals  are  of  tho  cubic 
system  Six  varieties  (of  which  thete  are  also 
intermodiato  forms)  are  distinguished  according  to 
composition — gr  ossularite  (calcium-aluminum) , 
pyiope  (magnesium-aluminum),  spet&artite  (man- 
ganese-aluminum), almandite  (iron-aluminum), 
aiidradite  (calcium-iron),  and  uvarovite  (calcium- 
chromium).  Grossularite  is  some  shade  of  red, 
green,  yellow,  or  browir  depending  on  the  impur- 
ities If  puro  it  would  be  colorless  The  \erlow 
and  brown  stones,  coming  chiefly  from  Ce\lon, 
aie  used  as  gems  under  the  names  essomte  (or 
hessomte)  and  cinnamon  stone,  sometimes  they 
are  miscalled  m  AC.  i  NTH  Grossulante  is  found  also 
in  the  Transvaal,  in  Mexico,  and  m  Oregon  Tho 
ruby-red  pvrope  from  Bohemia,  South  Africa,  and 
Arizona  is  the  most  popular  variety  of  garnet  and 
is  sold  as  Cape  ruby  and  Ar  izoiia  rubv  Rhodolite, 

1  a  mixture  of  pyrope  and  almandite  from  North 
Carolina,  is  roso-ied  or  purple  Spessartite,  brown 
to  brownish-red  garnet  from  Bavaria,  Ceylon,  and 
parts  of  the  United  States,  is  little  used  for  jewelry 
Deep  red,  transparent  almandite  is  the  carbuncle, 
it  was  formerly  a  very  popular  gem  There  are 
also  brownish-red  and  black  varieties  of  alman- 
dite, sometimes  used  as  abrasives  Almandites 
come  chieflj.  from  Brazil,  India,  and  Ceylon, 
Australia  and  parts  of  the  United  States  are  also 
important  sources  Andradite,  a  very  common 
variety,  is  usually  some  shade  of  red,  black, 
brown,  yellow,  or  green  Of  gem  varieties  there  are 
topazohte,  similar  in  coloi  and  transparency  to 
TOPAZ,  demantoid,  a  green  variety  with  a  high 
dispersion  and  adamantine  luster,  sometimes  mis- 
called ohvme  and  Uralian  emerald,  and  black 
inelamte  Demantoid  is  found  in  the  Urals,  and 
the  other  andradites  come  chieflv  from  Europe 
and  the  United  States  Uvarovite,  an  emerald- 
green  variety  from  Russia,  is  rarelv  suitable  foi 
gem  use  Garnet  occurs  in  manj  different  kinds 
of  locks — giOMsularite,  in  metamorphosed  impure 
limestones,  pyrope,  in  basic  igneous  rocks,  spos- 
sartite,  in  granitic  rocks,  almandite,  in  schists 
and  other  metamorphic  rocks,  as  well  us  in  igneous 
rocks,  andradite,  in  sei  pen  tine,  and  uvarovite, 
chiefly  in  serpentine  Because  of  their  comparative 
softness,  garnets  are  not  precious  stones  They 
are  extensively  sold  as  imitations  of  more  prued 
vai  leties 

Garnett,  Constance  (Beach)  seo  G  VRNRTT,  RICHARD. 

Garnett,  David  (gir'nlt),  1892-,  English  novelist; 
son  of  Edwaicl  and  Constance  Garnett  With 
Francis  Mevncll  he  was  a  partner  (1923-32)  in 
the  Nonesuch  Press  Garnett's  short  novel,  Lady 
into  Fox  (192 i),  won  acclaim  for  its  unusual  sub- 
ject and  imaginative  quality.  His  later  works  in- 
clude A  \fan  in  the  Zoo  (1924)  Go  She  Must' 
(1927),  and  a  factual  report,  War  in  the  Aw 
(1941)  Ho  edited  the  letters  of  T  E.  Lawrence 
(1939)  and  works  by  Henrv  James  and  others. 

Garnett,  Edward:  see  GARNETT,  RICHARD. 

Garnett,  or  Garnet,  Henry,  15557-1606,  English 
Jesuit  He  was  converted  to  Catholicism  and  in 
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1575  became  a  Jesuit  After  some  years  on  the 
Continent  ho  returned  as  a  missionary  to  Eng- 
land (1587)  and  became  superior  of  the  Eng- 
hah  Jesuits  He  ia  principally  remembered  aa  one 
of  the  priests  accused  of  taking  part  in  the  GUN- 
POWDER PLOT  Garnett  admitted  to  knowledge  of 
the  plot  as  confessor  to  two  of  the  conspirators, 
was  convicted  of  treason  on  confusing  evidence, 
and  was  executed 

Garnett,  Richard,  1835-  1906,  English  librarian  and 
author,  from  1851  connected  with  the  British  Mu- 
seum, which  he  servod  with  great  distinction  Ow- 
ing to  his  effoits  the  printing  of  the  catalogue, 
discontinued  since  1H41,  was  losumed  in  1880 
From  1890  until  his  retnement  in  1899  he  was 
keeper  of  the  printed  books  Besides  writing  vo- 
luminous essays,  biographies,  and  novels,  he  con- 
tributed to  The  Encyclopaedia  Bntannica  and  The 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  and  discovered 
hitheito  unpublished  Shelley  fragments  (Relic*  of 
Shelley,  !Xb2)  His  works  include  The  Tuihght  of 
the  Gods  (1888),  History  of  Italian  Littratvre  (1897), 
Essays  in  Librananship  and  BiMioffraphy  (1899), 
and  The  Age  of  Dryden  (1895)  He  also  wrote  biog- 
raphies of  Carlyle  (1887),  Emerson  (1888),  Milton 
(1890),  and  Coleridge  (1904)  His  son  was  Edward 
Garnett,  1868-1937,  critic,  essayist,  and  dramatist 
As  a  literary  advisei ,  Edward  encouraged  and 
guided  many  writers  He  published,  with  valuable 
introductions,  his  letters  fiom  Com  ad  and  Gals- 
woithy  See  also  his  Hogarth  (1911)  Constance 
(Beach)  Garnett,  1862-1946,  Edward's  wife,  was 
famous  for  her  translations  from  the  Russian 
David  GAHNETT  is  their  son 

Garnett  (gar 'net),  city  (pop  2,607),  co  scat  of  An- 
derson co  ,  E  Kansas,  8  of  Lawrence,  founded  1856, 
me  as  a  town  1861,  as  a  city  1870  Edgar  Loe 
Masters  was  born  here  Oil  fields  are  in  the  county 

Gamier,  Charles  (Saint  Charles  Oarnier)  (sharl' 
garnya'),  1606-49,  French  missionary  in  North 
Ameru  a,  a  Jesuit  Tie  entered  the  So<  letv  of 
Jesus  in  1624  and  went  as  a  missionary  to  Canada 
in  1636  He  was  one  of  the  missionaries  among  the 
Huron  Indians  and  was  killed  bv  the  Iroquois  He 
is  one  of  the  group  (me  hiding  Isaac  Jogues  and 
Jean  de  Brebeuf)  called  the  Marts rs  of  North 
America  or  the  Jesuit  Martvrs  of  North  \menca, 
who  were  canonized  in  1930  Feast  Sept  26  or 
(among  the  Jesuits)  March  16 

Gamier,  Jean  Louis  Charles  (zha'  Iwe'  sharD, 
1825-98,  French  architect  Gamier  studied  at  the. 

Ecolo  des  Beaux-Arts  and  won  the  (3  rand  Prix  de 

Home  (1848)      He  was  awarded  the  commission 

for  the  Opeia  in   Paris  (1863-75),  which  is  his 

Rrmcipal  work,  it  provided  an  impressive  focus 
jr  the  new  boulevards  of  G  E  Haussmann's  city 
planning  It  is  an  ornate  inteipretation  of  Renais- 
sance architecture,  especially  noted  for  the  giand 
staircase  Gamier  built  also  the  casino  at  Monte 
Carlo  and  the  observatory  at  Nice 

Gamier,  Mane  Joseph  Francois  (murP'  zhozef 
frSswd'),  1839-73,  French  explorer  and  naval  officer 
usually  known  as  Francis  Gamier  He  served 
(1860-62)  against  Annam  and  China,  then  in  the 
administration  of  Cochin  China  In  1 860-68  he 
accompanied  Doudart  de  Lagiee's  expedition 
through  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Yunnan  The 
route  followed,  largely  unknown  to  European 
geographers,  was  accurately  mapped  On  the 
death  of  the  leader  en  loute,  Gamier  led  the 
party  down  the  Yangtze  to  Shanghai  After  tak- 
ing part  in  the  defense  of  Paris  against  the  Prus- 
sians (1870-71),  which  ho  described  in  La  Siege 
de  Pans  (1871),  he  returned  to  the  Far  East  In 
the  Tonkin  expedition  of  187  i  he  captured  Hanoi, 
but  was  lulled  there  He  wrote  Voyage  d'ex- 
ploration  en  Indo-Chine  (1873) 

Gamier,  Robert  (robcV),  1534-90,  French  dramatic 
poet  He  wrote  closet  dramas  in  the  manner  of 
Seneca  Lea  Juifves  [the  Jewish  women]  (1583), 
certainly  the  best,  has  been  successfully  produced 
in  the  20th  cent 

garniente  (gar'nCurlf),  pale  apple-green,  amor- 
phous mineral,  chemically  a  silicate  of  nickel  and 
magnesium  It  is  an  important  01  e  of  NICKKL  found 
at  New  Caledonia  and  also  in  the  United  States  m 
Oregon 

Gamier-Pages,  Etienne  Joseph  Louis  (ntyon'  zho- 
zeT  Iwe'  g<irny&'-pazheV),  1801-41,  French  poli- 
tician ,  brother  of  Louis  Antoine  Garnicr-Pages  He 
was  a  leading  figure  in  the  opposition  to  the  Resto- 
ration and  to  the  July  Monarchy 

Gamier-Pages,  Louis  Antoine  (Stwan'),  1803-78, 
French  politician,  brother  of  Etienne  Joseph  Louis 
Gamier-Pages  He  succeeded  to  his  brother's  seat 
in  the  chamber  of  deputies  He  opposed  the  July 
Monarchy  and  after  the  FEBRUARY  REVOLUTION 
of  1848  was  major  of  Pans  and  finance  minister 
in  the  provisional  government  After  1864  he  was 
a  member  of  the  parliamentary  opposition  to 
Napoleon  III,  and  in  1870-71  he  was  a  member  of 
the  government  of  national  defense 

garnishment,  process  of  attaching  debts  owed  or 
goods  belonging  to  a  defendant  and  in  the  hands  of 
a  third  party  The  garnishment  consists  of  a  warn- 
ing to  the  third  party  not  to  deliver  the  goods  or 
money  due  to  the  defendant,  but  to  hold  them  await- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  plaintiff's  suit.  The  third 
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party,  the  garnishoe,  after  the  warning  holds  the 
goods  or  debt  as  a  trustee  for  the  winner  in  the 
pending  suit 

Garofalo,  II  (el  garO'falO),  1481-1659,  Italian  paint- 
er, one  of  the  foremost  artists  of  the  Ferrarese 
school,  whose  real  name  was  Benvenuto  Tisi  or 
Tisio  Ho  worked  chiefly  in  the  churches  and 
palaces  of  Feri  ai  a,  Bologna,  and  Rome  Examples 
of  his  art  are  numeious  and  well  preserved,  espe- 
cialh  in  Ferrara — Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  Resur- 
rection of  Laeants,  m  the  museum,  The  Kiss  of 
Judas,  in  the  Church  of  San  Francesco,  Madonna 
Enthroned  and  the  beautiful  frescoes  of  SS  Peter 
and  Paul  in  the  cathedral  Other  notable  examples 
ate  Sacrifice  to  Ceres  (National  Gall  ,  London), 
St  Nicholas  Reviving  the  Birds  and  St  Nicholas 
Asked  to  Revive  a  Dead  Child  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) , 
The  Baptism  of  Chnst  and  The  Meditation  of  St 
Jerome  (National  Gall  of  Art,  Washington,  DC), 
and  many  fine  examples  in  the  Vatican,  Borghese 
Palace,  and  the  Capitol,  Rome,  in  the  Uffizi  and 
Pitti  galleries,  Florence,  and  in  the  Louvre 

Garofalo,  Raffaele  (r.iffaa'la),  1851-1934,  Italian 
jurist  and  cmmnologist  He  studied  at  the  Umv  of 
Naples,  whore  he  later  taught  law  and  ciimmal 
procedure  With  Lombroso  and  Fern,  he  founded 
the  school  of  Italian  positivists  and  helped  (1892) 
to  prepare  a  new  code  of  penal  procedure  His 
Criminologia  (1885)  was  translated  into  Engbsh  by 
R  W  Millar  (1914) 

Garonne  (garon')i  river,  402  mi  long,  SW  France,  in 
Gascony,  Lariguedoc,  and  Guienne  Rising  in  the 
central  Pyrenees  just  inside  Spam,  it  flows  roughly 
NE  to  Toulouse,  where  it  swings  northwest,  passing 
Agen  and  Bordeaux,  to  join  the  Dordogne  and 
form  the  GiKONDfc  The  Garonne  receives  nearly 
all  the  smaller  rivers  of  SW  Fiance  (Gers,  Ariege, 
Tarn,  Lot),  but  it  is  navigable  only  in  its  lower 
course  Its  flow  is  very  irregular,  and  a  lateral 
canal  has  been  constructed  from  Toulouse  to  the 
Guonde 

Garonne,  Haute    see  HATJTB-GARONNE 

gar  pike,  frcsh-wal  er  fish  found  in  the  E  and  R  United 
States,  Central  Ameiica,  Mexico,  and  the  West  In- 
dies The  cyhndiical  body  is  armored  with  plate- 
like  scales,  and  the  snoutlike  jaws  bear  shaip  teeth 
Gars  are  not  palatable  and  are  \  oracious  feedeis  on 
more  useful  fish  Among  the  several  species  are  the 
alhgatoi  gar,  the  short-nosed  gar,  and  the  long- 
nosed  gar  The  name  garfish  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  gar  pike  but  is  moie  correctly  applied  to  the 
salt-watoi  gai 

Garretson,  James  Edmund,  1828-95,  American  pio- 
neer in  oral  surgery,  b  Wilmington,  Del  ,  M  D 
Umv  of  Pennsylvania,  1859  From  1874  he  taught 
at  Philadelphia  Dental  College  (now  pait  of  Tem- 
ple Umv  ),  serving  as  dean  from  1880  His  text- 
book on  oral  surgeiv  (1869)  was  the  first  and  long 
the  standard  work  in  its  field  Under  the  name 
John  Dai  by  he  published  many  popular  books,  the 
inspiration  of  a  Garretsoman  Society 

Garrett,  JoSo  Batista  de  Almeida  see  ALMMDA 
GARRFTT,  JOAO  BATISTA.  DE 

Garrett,  Thomas,  1789-1871,  Ameiican  abolitionist, 
b  Upper  Darby,  Pa  A  Quaker,  he  joined  the 
Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society  in  1818  At  Wil- 
mington, Del  ,  where  he  became  a  hardware  mer- 
chant and  toohnaker,  he  made  his  home  a  station 
on  the  UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD,  helping  2,700 
slaves  to  freedom  He  was  not  convicted  until 
1848,  when  the  fine  imposed  took  all  his  resouices 
Friends  helped  him  rebuild  and  he  continued  to  aid 
slaves  See  W  H  Siehert,  The  Underground  Rail- 
road from  Slavery  to  Freedom  (189S) 

Garrett,  city  (pop  4,285),  NE  Ind  ,  N  of  Fort  Wayne 
near  Auburn  It  is  a  trading  center  for  farmers 

Garrettson,  Freeborn,  1752-1827,  Amencan  Metho- 
dist preacher,  b  Maryland  At  the  time  of  his 
conversion  to  Methodism  (1775),  ho  freed  his 
slaves  and  began  his  travels  as  a  preachei  In  1784 
he  went  through  the  South,  summoning  preachei s 
for  the  conference  at  which  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  of  the  United  States  was  organized 
and  at  which  he  was  ordained  He  oigamzed  con- 
giegations  in  E  New  York  and  W  New  England, 
at  the  request  of  John  Wewlev,  he  wrote  The  Ex- 
perience and  Travels  of  Mr  Freeborn  Garrettson 
(1791)  His  zeal  and  tiavels  helped  greatly  m  the 
spread  of  his  denomination  in  America  See 
biography  by  E  S  Tipple  (1910) 

Garrettsville,  village  (pop  1,264),  NE  Ohio,  SE  of 
Cleveland  HIRAM  COLLEGE  is  4  mi  from  hero 

Garrey,  Walter  Eugene,  1874-,  American  physiolo- 


gist, b  Reedsville,  Wis  ,  M  D  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, 1909  He  taught  m  several  colleges  and  was 
professor  at  Vanderbilt  Umv  from  1921  to  1944 


>ge,  1909  He  taught  m  several  colleges  and  was 
.  rofessor  at  Vanderbilt  Umv  from  1921  to  1944 
His  researches  were  especially  in  cardiac  neurology 
and  physiology 

Garrick,  David,  1717-79,  English  actor  and  manager 
He  left  the  employ  of  his  uncle,  a  wine  exporter 
m  Lisbon,  to  enter  Dr  Johnson's  academy  at  Lich- 
field  and  six  months  later  went  with  Johnson  to 
London,  where  he  set  up  a  wine  shop  He  began 
his  great  theatrical  career  by  performing  in  hia  own 
play  Lethe  in  1740  and  by  his  association  with  Peg 
Wofnngton  A  chance  appearance  as  Harlequin  at 
Gifforas  Theatre,  Goodman's  Fields,  led  to  an  en- 
gagement at  Ipswich,  where,  under  the  name  Lyd- 


dal,  he  played  Chamont  in  Otway's  Orphan,  Aboan 
in  Southerne's  Oroonoko,  and  Sir  Harry  Wildair  in 
Farquhar's  Constant  Couple  in  1741  After  his  ap- 
pearance aa  Richaid  III  the  same  year  he  was  the 
idol  of  London  and  was  engaged  for  the  following 
year  at  Drury  Lane  There,  from  1742  to  1746,  his 
greatest  roles  were  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  King  Lear, 
and  Abel  Drugger  in  Jon  son's  Alchemist  Short  in 
stature  but  mercurial  in  piesenco,  ho  had  a  sim- 
plicity of  manner  and  diction  that  swept  the  de- 
clamatory school  from  the  stage  In  1747  Garnck 
became  patentee  and  managei  of  Drury  Lane  Ho 
made  important  stage  reforms — seating  the  audi- 
ence in  the  body  of  the  theater,  introducing  a  sys- 
tem of  invisible  lighting,  dressing  the  plays  for  their 
peiiods,  employing  the  great  stage  designer  Lou- 
therburg,  and  establishing  admission  by  ticket  only 
Garnck  was  one  of  the  circle  of  18th-century  nota- 
bles that  surrounded  Johnson  at  "The  Club  "  Be- 
Hides  ti  aming  actors  for  his  company  and  composing 
prologues  and  epilogues,  he  wrote  The  Lying  Valet 
(1741),  Miss  in  Her  Teens  (1747),  and  The  Jnah 
Widow  (1772),  and  collaborated  with  Geoigo  Col- 
man  the  older  m  writing  The  Clandestine  Mamage 
(1766)  His  last  appeal  ance  was  in  1776  as  Don 
Felix  in  The  Wonder!  by  Susannah  Centhvre  Hw 
portrait  was  painted  by  Reynolds,  Hogarth,  and 
Gainsborough  He  was  buned  in  Westminster 
Abbey  Ganick  appears  in  Boswell's  Johnson  See 
also  Garnck's  Private  Correspondence  (with  memoir 
by  James  Boaden,  2  vols  ,  1831-32) ,  biographies  by 
Percy  Fitzgerald  (1868),  F  M  W  Parsons  (1906), 
F  A  Hedgcock  (1912),  E  P  Stem  (1938),  and 
Margaret  Barton  (1948) 

Garrison,  Lindley  Miller,  1864-1932,  U  S  Secretary 
of  War  (1913-16),  b  Camdon,  N  J  ,  LL  B  Umv  of 
Pennsylvania,  1885  After  practicing  law  in  New 
Jersey  and  in  Philadelphia,  Garrison  served  (1904- 
13)  as  vice  chancellor  of  New  Jersey  President 
Wilson  appointed  f!913)  him  Secretary  of  Wai ,  but 
he  resigned  (1916)  primarily  because  Wilson  op- 
posed his  preparedness  program 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  1805  79,  American  aboli- 
tionist, b  Newburvport,  Mass  Tie  supplemented 
his  limited  schooling  by  a  seven-jear  apprentice- 
ship (1818-25)  on  the  Newburvport  Herald,  be- 
came (182h)  editor  of  the  unsuccessful  Newbury- 
port  Free  Prets,  and  in  1829  went  to  Baltimore  to 
aid  Benjamin  LHND\  in  publishing  the  Genius  of 
UmniRal  Plmancipatwn  This  episode  ended 
(1830)  m  his  imprisonment  seven  weeks  for  libel 
On  Jan  1,  1831,  he  published  the  first  number  of 
Ihe  Liberator,  A  paper  whuh  he  continued  for  35 
\ears  (the  last  number  was  dated  Dec  29,  1865), 
or  until  after  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  had  been 
adopted  His  leading*  artu  le  in  the  first  number 
ended  with  these  words,  "I  urn  in  earnest — I  wdl 
not  equivocate  I  will  not  excuse— I  will  not  re- 
treat a  single  mth— and  /  unll  bt  htard"  They 
indicate  Garnson's  umompiomnung  stand  for  im- 
mediate and  c  omplete  abolition  of  slavery  Though 
its  cm  ulation  was  never  over  3,000,  the  Liberator 
became  famous  (notorious,  to  Southerners),  for  its 
editor  wrote  in  startling  and  quotable  language 
Garrison,  a  philosophical  nonresistant,  believed  in 
the  use  of  neither  force  nor  the  ballot  to  gam  his 
end,  but  this  only  seemed  to  make  his  writing  all 
the  more  militant,  not  to  sav  inflammatory  His 
reliance  was  wholly  upon  moral  persuasion,  but  his 
intemperate  language  antagonized  many  Bitter 
attacks  on  the  moderate  antislavery  element  won 
him  enemies  in  the  North,  and  his  opposition  to 
politic  ai  action  divided  the  abolitionist  host,  but  he 
did  not  swerve  from  his  course  In  1835  he  suf- 
lered  violence  at  the  hands  of  a  well-drensed  Boston 
mob  and  thereby  won  a  valuable  conveit  to  his 
cause  in  Wendell  PHI  LI  IPS  Garrison  opposed  the 
work  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  in  his 
Thoughts  on  African  Colonization  (1832)  He  was 
active  in  organizing  (1831)  the  New  England  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  and  in  18M  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  of  which  he  was  president  (1843- 
65)  in  its  declining  years  Garrison  crusaded  for 
other  reforms  which  ho  united  with  abolitionism, 
notably  woman  suffrage  and  prohibition,  and  since 
he  demanded  c  omplete  adherem  e  to  all  his  beliefs, 
he  really  had  a  small  following  He  went  to  the 
extreme  of  advocating  Northern  sec  ession  from  the 
Union  because  the  Constitution,  which  Garrison 
characterized  as  "a  covenant  with  death  and 
an  agreement  with  Hell,"  permitted  slavery 
He  publicly  burned  the  Constitution  at  an  aboli- 
tionist meeting  in  Frammgham,  Mass  ,  on  July  4, 
1854,  and  opposed  tbe  Civil  War  until  Lincoln 
issued  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  That  Gar- 
rison was  the  foremost  leader  of  the  antislavery 
cause,  a  view  generally  held  in  the  19th  cent  and 
recently  revived  by  his  latest  biographer,  has  been 
characterized  as  a  "New  England  myth  "  The 
weight  of  historical  evidence  seems  to  indicate 
strongly  that,  while  Garrison  continued  to  make 
much  noise,  the  effective  fight  against  slavery  was 
carried  on  by  less  well-known  men  who,  for  all 
their  idealism,  tackled  the  problem  in  a  realistic 
manner  (see  ABOLITIONISTS)  Garrison,  a  difficult 
personality,  was  not  a  good  organizer.  Even  so, 
his  contribution  to  the  cause,  though  it  was  not  as 
mighty  as  many  consider  it,  was  important.  See 
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William  Lloyd  Garrison  ...Hit  Life  Told  by  Hit 
Children  (4  vola  ,  1885-89);  biography  by  Lindsay 
Swift  (1911),  G  H  Barnes,  The  Antislavery  Im- 
pulse, 1830-1844  (1933),  Ralph  Korngold,  Two 
Friends  of  Man  (I960) 

Garrison,  city  (pop  1,117),  W  central  N  Dak  ,  be- 
tween Bismarck  and  Minot,  in  a  ligmte-mmmg  and 
poultry  area,  me.  1920 

Garry,  Spokane  (ga'r@),  1811-92,  Amen  can  mission- 
ary, a  chief  of  the  Spokane  Indians  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  expense  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
at  the  mission  school  m  Foit  Garry  (present  Winni- 
peg) Converted  to  Christianity,  ho  icturned  to  his 
people,  established  a  native  school,  and  introduced 
Christian  foims  of  worship  He  worked  for  friend- 
ship with  the  whites  and  helped  to  keep  some  of  the 
tribes  from  joining  the  msui rectum  led  by  Chief 
JOSEPH  His  last  years  were,  however,  embittered 
by  the  incursions  of  tho  whites 

Garry,  Fort,  early  trading  post  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  WINNIPEG,  Man  It  was  founded 
in  1821  and  named  for  Nicholas  Gairy,  diiector  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  was  there  m 
that  year  to  ai  range  for  the  union  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  and  the  North  West  Company 
The  old  foit  was  demolished  m  1852,  a  larger  one 
of  the  same  name  having  been  begun  in  1836 
Until  the  city  was  founded  (1800s),  the  fort  was 
the  center  and  seat  of  authontv  m  the  Manitoba 
region  It  was  captured  by  Louis  RIEL  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1869  It  was  sold  in  1882  and  has  been  torn 
down,  except  for  the  gate  which  stands  opposite 
the  present  Canadian  National  Railways  station 
Lower  Fort  Garry,  on  the  Ked  Ilivei ,  19  mi  below 
Fort  Garry,  was  built  in  1831  and  still  stands 

Garshin,  Vsevolod  Mikhailovich  (fusvS'vulut  mek- 
hl'luvlch  gar'shhi),  1855-88,  Russian  shortstory 
writer  Tho  story  which  first  won  him  fame  was 
"Four  Days"  (1877),  "The  Scarlet  Blossom" 
(1883)  is  usually  considered  his  masterpiece 
These  with  others,  translated  in  The  Signal  and 
Other  Stones  (1912),  are  animated  by  a  profound 
pity  for  mankind  Garshin  suffeied  intermittently 
from  a  mental  disorder  which  ultimately  led  him  to 
sine  ide 

Garstang,  John,  1876-,  English  arc  haeologibt  Ho 
was  professor  of  archaeology  at  the  Umv  of  Liver- 
pool from  1907  to  1941,  when  he  be<  ame  professor 
emeritus  He  begun  tonduc  ting  arc  haeological  re- 
search in  1897  and  diroc  ted  expeditions  in  Eng- 
land, Africa,  Asia  Minor,  and  Palestine  He  was 
director  of  the  British  School  of  Aithaeology  at 
Jerusalem  (1919-26)  Among  his  writings  are 
Mtioe,  the  City  of  (he  Ethiopians  (1011),  The  HitMt 
Empire  (192!)),  Foundations  of  ttible  History 
Joshua,  Judges  (1931),  and  Prehistoric  Meisin 
(1950) 

Garter,  Order  of  the,  oldest  and  most  important  of 
the  ordeis  of  knighthood  m  England,  instituted 
(c  1340)  by  Edward  III  The  stoiy  of  its  origin  in 
the  testoration  to  the  countess  of  Salisbury  of  her 
gaiter,  with  the  remaik,  Honi  soil  <fui  mal  y  pense, 
"May  lie  be  shamed  who  thinks  ill  of  it,"  is  not 
accepted  The  onginal  number  of  the  knights  was 
25,  to  which  was  added  the  sovereign,  but  the 
membeislup  has  been  extended  and  mav  include 
tho  queon  and  noble  women  The  emblem  of  the 
order  is  a  dai  k  blue  ribbon  edged  with  gold,  bearing 
the  motto  given  above  and  worn  by  men  on  the 
left  log  below  the  knee  arid  by  women  on  the  left 
arm  Thete  is  also  an  elaborate  gold  and  enamel 
collar,  or  a  blue  ribbon  from  which  hangs  the  em- 
blem of  St  George,  the  patron  saint  of  the  older 
The  abbreviation  of  the  title,  written  after  the  name 
of  theholdei,  is  K  G 

Garter  King-of-Arms .  sec  HERALDS'  Oou,fcuK 

garter  snake,  common  harmless  snake  of  North 
America  usually  about  2  ft  long  Garter  snakes 
are  striped  or  banded  lengthwise,  and  some  are 
spotted  Less  aquatic  than  tho  related  water 
snakes,  they  frequent  dry  places  as  well  as  swamps 
and  marshes  They  prey  only  on  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals, chiefly  flogs,  toads,  small  fish,  and  earth- 
worms The  common  garter  snake  of  the  NE  Unit- 
ed States  varies  in  color  and  pattern  hut  is  usually 
blackish  or  brownish  with  tluoo  \  ollow  at  i  ipes  The 
young  are  born  alive  m  litters  of  about  30  to  65  or 
more  Tho  ribbon  snake  is  a  garter  snake  which 
prefers  wet  places 

Garth,  Sir  Samuel,  1661-1719,  English  poet  and 

g'lysician,  b  Yorkshire,  educated  at  Cambndgo 
e  advocated  free  dispensaries  for  treatment  of 
the  poor  His  satiucal  poem  in  couplet  foim  called 
The  Dispensary  was  published  in  1099 

Gttrtner  or  Gaertner,  Joseph  (both  yo'ze'f  gert'iiur) , 
1732-91 ,  German  botanist  He  taught  in  Germany 
and  at  St  Petersburg  (1768  70).  where  he  also 
directed  the  botanical  gardens  Gartner  wrote  a 
standard  work  on  tho  morphology  of  fruits  and 
seeds  De  fructibus  ft  seminibus  planiarum  (2  vols  , 
1788-91) 

Garvan,  Francis  Patnck,  1876-1937,  Ametican  law- 
yer, b  East  Hartford,  Conn  ,  grad  New  Yoik  Law 
School,  1899  He  was  assistant  district  attorney  in 
New  York  city  (1900-1910)  and  later  (1919-23) 
dean  of  the  law  school  of  Ford  ham  Umv  In  1919 
he  was  appointed  alien  property  custodian  by  the 
U.S.  government.  He  organised  the  Chemical 
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Foundation,  Inc  ,  to  develop  German  patents  seized 
by  the  United  States  and  thus  did  much  to  estab- 
lish the  American  chemical  industry 

Ganrey,  Marcus,  1887-1940,  American  Nfgro  lead- 
er, b  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies  A  printer  and 
editor,  he  turned  to  the  racial  problem  and  or- 
ganized (1914)  tho  Universal  Nogro  Improvement 
Association.  When  he  went  (1917)  to  New  York, 
he  founded  another  blanch  of  his  association  and 
became  leader  of  what  was  essentially  a  Negro 
nationalist  movement  His  association  had  the 
broad  purposes  of  promoting  unity  among  Negroes 
in  many  lands,  of  improving  conditions  in  all 
Negro  communities,  and  of  developing  independent 
Negro  nations  in  Africa  which  would  attain  thoir 
own  hijjh  civilization  The  project  which  c  aptured 
public  imagination  was  a  Black  Star  Line  Steam- 
ship Company  to  render  triangular  service  between 
New  York,  the  West  Indies,  and  Africa  Vfter  a 
total  of  $600,000  was  subscribed,  the  piojcct  did 
not  materialize,  and  Gaivey  was  convicted  (1925) 
of  fraud  for  misusing  the  funds  He  served  two 
years  in  an  Atlanta  puson  and  was  depot  ted  to 
Jamaica,  wheie  he  was  elected  several  times  to  tho 
Kingston  council 

Garvm,  Lucius  Fayette  Clark,  1841-1922,  governor 
of  Rhode  Island  (1903-4),  b  Knoxville,  Tenn  , 
grad  Amheist,  1862,  and  Harvard  medical  school, 
1807  He  prac  ticed  his  profession  m  the  mill  village 
of  Lonsdale.  R  I  After  reading  Progress  and  Pov- 
erty by  Hemy  George  he  became  an  enthusiastic 
single  taxcr  He  served  1J  terms  in  the  state  as- 
sembly and  three  in  the  senate  A  perennial 
Democratic  candidate  foi  Congress  and  tho  gover- 
norship, he  was  elected  chief  executive  in  1902  and 
1903  That  a  Democrat  and  single  taxor  should  be 
elected  in  Aldrich's  Republican,  machine-controlled 
state  is  an  index  to  Garvm's  personality  and  energy 
Since  the  state  senate  was  Republican,  however, 
he  lacked  legislative  support  He  wrote  on  the 
single  tax  and  economic  questions 

Garwood,  industrial  borough  (pop  3,622),  NE  N  J  , 
W  of  Elizabeth,  me  1903  Paper  products  are 
made  here 

Gary,  Elbert  Henry,  1846-1927,  American  lawyer 
and  industrialist,  b  near  Wheaton,  111  ,  grad 
Union  College  of  Law,  Chicago,  1868  Rising  rap- 
idly as  a  corporation  lawyer,  he  was  for  a  time 
mayor  of  Wheaton  and  served  two  terms  as  county 
judge — afterwards  always  being  known  as  Judge 
Gary  His  able  organization  of  the  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Company  prepaied  the  wav  for  J  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  to  entrust  him  with  the  organization 
of  the  federal  Steel  Company  in  1898  and  in  1901 
with  the  organization  of  the  enoi  mous  U  S  Stool 
Corp  As  chairman  of  the  board  of  dnectors  of  the 
corpoiation,  Gary  was  the  dominant  personality  in 
the  company  until  his  death  He  closely  directed 
its  physical  expansion  and  aided  in  founding  the 
steel  town,  G\RY,  Ind  (named  foi  him)  Ho 
adopted  a  policy  of  cooperation  of  management  in 
the  industry ,  and  out  of  his  noted  "Gai v  dinners," 
where  policy  was  discussed  and  infoimal  agree- 
ments reached,  grew  the  Ameiican  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  In  1919  the  Supreme  Court  ended  the 
efforts  of  the  U  S  government  to  dissolve  the 
corporation  as  a  monopoly  Gaiy  believed  in  high 
wages,  promoted  welfare  and  safotv  measuies  for 
employees,  and  introduced  a  scheme  of  employee 
stock  ownership  He  was,  however,  adamantly  op- 
posed to  recognizing  lal>or  unions  and  insisted  on 
the  open  shop  This  policy  and  tho  notoiiouslv  long 
hours  in  the  steel  industry  helped  to  bring  on  the 
bitter  steel  stiike  of  1919  It  failed,  but  Gaiy 
later,  under  pressure  of  public  opinion,  shortened 
the  woikmg  hours  See  biography  by  I  M 
Tarbell  (1925) 

Gary,  James  Albert,  1833-1920,  US  Postmaster 
General  (1897-98),  b  near  Now  London,  Conn, 
grad  Allegheny  College,  1854  He  was  a  partner 
with  his  father  in,  and  ultimately  owner  of,  cotton 
mills  on  the  Patapseo  rivei ,  in  Mai  viand,  and  later 
had  wide  holdings  Though  defeated  in  the  laces 
for  the  House  (1870.  1872)  and  the  Maryland  gov- 
ernoiship  (1879),  he  was  tho  Republican  leader  m 
his  state  fiom  1872  to  his  death  As  Piesiclent 
McKmloy's  Post  master  General,  he  urged  found- 
ing of  a  postal  savings  bank 

Gary,  city  (pop  111,719),  NW  Ind  ,  at  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Michigan  25  mi  SE  of  Chicago  The 
land  was  pui  chased  bv  the  U  S  Steel  Corp  in 
1905,  and  the  city  was  chartered  and  named  foi 
Elbert  H  Gary  in  1906  A  gieat  steel  center  for  the 
woild,  it  is  midway  between  iron-oie  beds  of  the 
Northwest  and  coal  areas  of  tho  East  and  South- 
east It  has  excellent  railroad  facilities,  and  the 
Calumet  rivers  have  been  converted  into  lake 
haibors  The  city  also  produces  Portland  cement, 
mechanical  pat  ts,  and  tin  plate  It  has  many  parks 
and  a  well-planned  system  of  boulevards 

Gary  plan:  see  SCHOOL 

gas.  i  In  general  usage,  tho  term  gas  is  applied  to 
any  of  a  number  of  substances  appealing  m  nature 
in  the  gaseous  state  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
pressure  and  temperature  It  is  used  especially  for 
illuminating  gases  such  as  air  gas,  coal  gas,  natural 
gas,  oil  gas,  producer  gas,  and  water  gas  A  "gas" 
may  be  a  chemical  element,  a  chemical  compound, 


GASCOIGNE 

or  a  mixture.  The  atmosphere  of  the  earth  is  a 
mixture  of  gases  Gaseous  elements  include  hy- 
drogen, helium,  argon,  chlorine,  fluorine,  krypton, 
neon,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  xenon  Some  common 
gaseous  compounds  aie  acetylene,  ammonia,  car- 
bon dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  hydrogen  sulphide, 
methane  or  marsh  gas,  and  mlphui  dioxide  There 
are  a  number  of  varieties  of  POISON  GAS,  some  of 
which  are  used  in  chemical  warfare,  for  certain 
kinds  of  insecticides,  and  in  fumigation  LAtH.mNtt 
•o\s  is  often  used  for  anesthesia  in  dentistry, 


it,  a  liquid  under  ordinary  conditions,  volatil- 
on slight  uses  in  temperature     Gasoline  is 
often  railed  gas  The  compression  of  certain  gases 


izes  on   slid 


forms  the  basis  of  one  modern  method  of  REFRIGER- 
ATION 2  In  phymcs,  gas  is  one  of  the  three  states  in 
which  matter  occurs,  i  e  { that  state,  as  distinguish- 
ed fioin  solid  and  liquid,  in  which  a  substance 
exhibit*  neither  definite  shape  nor  definite  volume 
Gases  flow,  an  do  liquids,  into  the  shape  of  a  con- 
taming  vessel  and  tor  this  reason  are  classed  with 
liquids  as  fluids  Accoidmg  to  the  kinetic  molecular 
theory  of  MATTHI,  the  molecules  of  a  substance  in 
the  gaseous  state  move  at  a  greater  speed,  and  the 
distance  between  the  molecules  is  greater,  than  m 
cither  a  liquid  or  a  solid  The  force  of  cohesion  be- 
tween the  molecules  of  a  gas  is  practically  imper- 
ceptible, a  condition  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  gases  when  unconhned  are  capable  of  un- 
limited DIFUJHION  When  a  gas  diffuses  into  a 
liquid  and  is  held  there,  it  is  said  to  have  undergone 
absorption  by  the  liquid  Certain  solids  are  able  to 
hold  the  molecules  of  gases  upon  their  surfaces  by 
adhesion,  a  phenomenon  known  as  ADSORPTION 
Gases  exhibit  a  number  of  uniform  properties  They 
are  easily  compressible,  i  e  ,  a  volume  of  gas  can  be 
reduced  quite  readily  by  COMPRESSION  to  a  small 
fraction  of  itself  Under  31  eat  enough  pressure  any 
gas  can  Ixj  liquefied,  but  it  must  first  be  cooled  be- 
low its  critical  temperatuie  before  it  undergoes 
LIQUEFACTION  According  to  Boyle's  law,  as  the 
piestuiie  on  a  gas  is  increased  (the  temperature 
being  held  constant),  tho  volume  of  the  gas  de- 
creases in  direct  proportion  Deviations  are  noted 
m  this  behavior  when  a  gas  already  under  great 

Eressuie  is  compressed  still  more  and  approaches 
quef  action  Gases  exert  pressui  e  against  the  Bides 
of  the  vessel  in  which  they  aio  contained  This 
pressure  is  the  lewult  of  the  continuous  bombard- 
ment of  the  rapidly  moving  molecules  against  the 
confining  walls  Since  heat  is  the  kinetic  energy  of 
tho  molecules,  when  more  is  added  and  the  temper- 
ature of  the  gas  is  raised  tho  bombardment  intensi- 
fies and  an  increase  in  the  pi  assure  results  If  a 
gas  is  confined  so  that  its  volume  cannot  become 
greater,  the  increase  m  its  pressure  upon  the  con- 
taining vessel  is  directly  proportional  to  the  in- 
crease m  tomperatuie  (For  the  behavior  of  mix- 
tures of  gases,  see  DALTON'S  LAW  )  According  to 
Charles's  law,  if  the  pleasure  on  a  gas  is  constant, 
its  volume  is  directly  proportional  to  its  temper- 
ature In  all  calculations  of  changes  in  the  volume 
of  gases  and  in  tho  pressure  upon  them,  when  a 
cliange  of  temperature  is  involved  a  special  scale 
known  as  the  Kelvin  or  absolute  scale  is  used 
Gases  show  uniformity  also  m  their  molecular 
struetuie  and  chemical  activity  Avogadro  discov- 
ered that  there  are  the  same  number  of  molecules 
in  equal  volumes  of  all  gases  measured  under 
standard  conditions  of  pressure  and  temperature 
This  led  to  the  conclusion  that  each  molecule  of  an 
elemental  gas.  such  as  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  chlo- 
rine, consists  of  two  atoms  and  therefore  that  the 
relative  weight  of  a  molecule,  i  e ,  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  gas,  can  bo  computed  by  multiply  ing 
the  ATOMIC  WKIOHT  by  two  Another  example  of 
the  uniformity  of  tho  bohav  lor  of  gases  is  shown  in 
the  law  of  combining  volumes  as  advanced  in 
GAi-Lijfls\o'8  LAW,  but  piobablv  the  most  striking 
illustration  is  that  demonstrated  experimentally  by 
AvoRadio  If  the  molecular  weight  of  any  ips  is 
measured  out  in  giams  under  standard  conditions 
of  pressure  and  temperatuie,  the  volume  of  this 
quantity  of  any  gas,  known  as  the  gram-molecular 
volume  or  molai  volume,  is  found  to  be  22  4  liters 

Gasca,  Pedro  de  la  (pa'dro  da  lit  ga'sku),  c  1485- 
1507'  Spanish  colonial  administrator  \  Roman 
Catholic  priest  as  well  as  a  lawjei.  he  was  selected 
by  Emperor  Charles  V  to  lehtore  order  m  Peiu, 
was  given  full  discretionary  and  executive  poweis 
as  president  of  tho  audietitia  of  Lima,  and  was 
ordered  to  lopeal  tho  hated  New  Laws  of  LAS 
CAS  AS  Ho  ai  rived  m  1547  after  the  death  of  the 
viceroy  BKsco  NtfNF?  \'t  i  \  Tactful,  judicious, 
but  unyielding,  ho  vu*el>  offeied  pardon  to  all  and 
repealed  the  New  Laws  before  mustering  his  forces 
and  onteimg  tho  field  against  Gonaalo  PI/ARUO, 
whom  ho  defeated  m  1548  and  ordered  executed 
Some  semblance  of  ordei  was  restored  to  Peru,  but 
ho  woikcd  strutly  along  opportunistic  Imet,  Never 
having  asked  01  accepted  reward  for  service  to  the 
crown,  he  was  made  after  his  return  to  Spain  in 
1550  bishop  of  Siguenasa  and  Palencia 

Gas  City,  city  (pop  3,488),  E  central  Ind  ,  SE  of 
Mai  ion  Glass  is  made  here  Tho  c  ity  grew  when  a 
natural-gas  boom  occurred  here  m  1887. 

Gascoigne,  George  (gaskom'),  c  1539-1577,  English 
poet,  important  as  a  pioneer  in  many  fields  of  Eng- 
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GASCOINE 

hsh  literature  The  first  essay  on  prosody  m  English 
appeared  in  the  revision  of  his  Hundreth  Sundne 
Flowers  (1573)  titled  The  Posies  of  George  Gascoigne 
(1575),  the  first  prose  comedy  in  English,  Supposes 
(1566),  was  his  translation  of  Anosto's  /  suppositi, 
the  first  Greek  tragedy  ni  English  to  be  staged, 
Jocasta  (1566).  he  translated  from  an  Italian  ver- 
sion of  Euripides'  Phoenician  Women,  and  the  first 
original  nondramatic  blank  verse  m  English  was  in 
his  satire  The  Steele  (Jlsis  (1576)  See  studies  by 
F  E  Schelhng  (1900)  and  C  T  Prouty  (1942) 
Gascoine,  Sir  William  (gas'kom),  1350 ''-14 19,  Eng- 
lish jurist.  Ho  studied  at  Gra\'s  Inn,  became  a 
king  a  sergeant  in  1397,  and  became  attorney  to 
the  duke  of  Hereford  (latei  Henrv  IV)  on  his 
banishment  He  was  made  chief  justice  in  1400 
Tradition  supports  the  few  extant  facts  which  in- 
dicate his  unpai  tialitv,  dignity,  and  strength  of 
eharaotei  as  a  judge  The  ston  that  Gascoine  was 
a  membej  of  the  court  that  condemned  the  earl 
marshal,  Thomas  Mowbrav,  and  Richard  Serope, 
archbishop  ot  York,  is  highly  improbable,  also 
improbable  is  the  storv  (referred  to  bv  Shakspere 
in  Henry  IV,  Part  2)  that  Gascoine  committed 
Pnnce  Henrv  (later  Hemy  V)  to  prison  for  con- 
tempt of  coin  t 

Gasconade  (gaskunadO,  river  rising  in  S  Missoun, 
m  the  Ocarks  K  of  Springfield,  and  flowing  north- 
east c  265  mi  to  the  Missouri  near  Gasconade,  E 
of  Jefferson  City 

Gascony  (ga'skune),  Fr  Gascogne  (gasko'nyu),  re- 
gion and  former  province,  SW  Fiance  It  is  now 
occupied  by  the  depaitments  of  Landes,  Gers,  and 
Hautes-Pyrenees  and  parts  of  Basses-Pyrenees, 
Lot-et-Garonne,  Tarn-et-Garonno,  and  Haute- 
Garonne  The  sandv  and  swampy  LANDES  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  the  majestic  PYRENEES  forming 
the  border  with  Spam,  and  the  hiltv  ARMAONAC  re- 
gion between  the  Adour  and  the  Garonne  rivers  are 
the  mam  components  of  (Jasconv  Fishing,  stock 
raising,  winegrowing,  brand\  distilling  and  the 
tourist  trade  are  characteristic  industries  The  his- 
torical capital  is  Auch,  other  towns  are  Bayonne, 
Biarritz,  Luchon,  Tarbes,  and  Lourdes  Under  the 
Romans  the  region  was  known  first  as  Aquitama 
Propria,  later  as  Novempopulana,  and  was  in- 
habited by  the  Vascones  or  BASQUES,  who  since 
Paleolithic  times  had  lived  in  the  lands  N  and  3  of 
the  Pyrenees  Except  in  the  region  SW  of  the 
Adour,  with  Bayonne  as  its  center,  where  the 
Basque  language  and  customs  have  persisted  to  the 
present,  Latin  soon  became  the  tongue  of  Novem- 
populana Conquered  bv  the  Visigoths  (5th  cent ) 
and  by  the  Franks  (6th  cent ),  Novempopulana 
was  invaded  in  turn  by  Basque-speaking  peoples 
from  8  of  the  P>  renees.  who  in  601  set  up  the  duchy 
of  Vascoma  or  Gascony.  Its  limits  fluctuated  as 
the  Basques  fought  the  Visigoths,  the  Franks,  and 
the  Arabs  throughout  the  Merovingian  period 
Charlemagne  forced  the  duke  of  Gasoony  to  recog- 
nise Louis  the  Pious,  king  of  Aqnitaino,  as  his  su- 
serain  Early  in  the  9th  cent  the  Basques  lost 
interest  in  the  lands  N  of  the  Adour,  and  Gascony, 
invaded  by  the  Northmen,  fell  into  anarch*  and 
spilt  up  into  small  counties  and  seignories  Mean- 
while the  dukes  of  AQUITUNE  expanded  southward 
and  m  the  llth  cent  united  Gascony  with  their 
duchy  Only  Lower  NAVARRE  and  B£*RN  con- 
tinued separate  Gascon v  shaied  the  fate  of  Aqui- 
tame,  passed  under  English  control  in  1152,  and 
was  a  major  battleground  in  the  Hundred  Years 
War,  when  the  war  was  finished,  it  was  completely 
recovered  bv  France  Gascony  was  then  not  a 
political  unit;  most  of  its  territory  was  held  by  the 
counts  of  Armagnac,  the  counts  of  Foix,  and  the 
lords  of  ALBRET  All  these  lands  passed,  through 
marriage  and  inheritance,  to  Henry  of  Navarre, 
who  became  king  of  France  as  Henry  IV  in  1580 
and  united  them  to  the  royal  domain  in  1607  The 
province  was  divided  under  the  jurisdictions  of  the 
parlements  of  Bordeaux  and  of  Toulouse 

gas  engine    see  INTERNAL-COMBUSTION  ENQINB. 

Gashmu  (-mu),  the  same  as  GEBHKM 

GasJrell,  Elizabeth  Cleghorn  (Stevenson)  (g&'skul), 
1810-65,  English  novelist  Her  mother  died  when 
Mrs.  Gaskell  was  only  13  months  old  and  she  was 
brought  up  in  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  the  back- 
ground of  Ruth  (1853)  and  of  Cranford  (1853),  her 
classic  tale  of  British  village  life  first  published  in 
Dickens'g  magazine,  Household  Words  Mary  Bar- 
ton (1848)  and  North  and  South  (1855)  are  novels  of 
industrial  life  in  Manchester,  where  she  lived  with 
her  husband,  who  was  a  Unitarian  minister  Other 
novels  were  Sylvia's  Lovers  (1863)  and  Wives  and 
Daughters  (1866),  unfinished  at  the  time  of  her 
death  This  last  work  and  Cranford  relegated  the 
moral  to  the  background,  while  her  other  books 
succeeded  as  social  commentaries.  She  was  the  bi- 
ographer of  Charlotte  Bronte,  but  the  first  edition 
(1857)  of  the  masterly  biography  roused  such  a 
furor  for  its  statements  concerning  the  Bronte"  fam- 
ily, particularly  Bran  well,  that  a  libel  suit  was 
threatened  See  biographies  by  A  8.  Whitfield 
(1929),  G.  De  W,  Sanders  (1929),  and  E.  8.  Hal- 
dano  (1930);  Letters  of  Mrs.  QaskeU  and  Charles 
Elwt  Norton,  1865-1806  (ed  by  Jane  Whitehill, 
1932);  L.  P.  Stebbms,  A  Vwtonan  Album  (1946). 

gasoline,  light,  volatile,  fuel  oil,  ft  mixture  of  hydro- 
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carbons,  obtained  in  the  fractional  distillation  and 
"cracking"  of  petroleum  and  widely  used  as  a  fuel 
for  gas  engines,  for  cooking,  and  as  an  organic 
solvent  It  is  obtained  also  from  NATURAL  OAB  In 
England  it  is  called  petrol  Ethyl  gasoline  contains 
lead  tetraetlnl,  which  acts  upon  the  gasoline-air 
mixture  in  a  motor,  reducing  the  rate  of  combustion 
and  permitting  a  higher  compression  ratio,  thus 
stopping  engine  "knocking  " 
gasoline  engine  •  see  INTERNAI/-COMBURTION  ENGINE 
Gaspar  see  WISE  MEN  OF  THB  EABT 
Gaspam,  Pietro  (pya'tro  giispkr're),  1853-1934, 
Italian  churchman,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church 
He  taught  canon  law  at  the  Catholic  Institute  in 
Pans  (1879-98)  and  was  apostolic  delegate  there- 
aftei  in  South  America  After  his  return  he  was 
asked  h\  Pius  X  to  direct  the  great  codification  of 
the  canon  law,  and  he  received  for  hia  excellent 
work  the  caidmal's  hat  (1907)  Just  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Fust  World  War  (1914)  Benedict  XV 
made  Cardinal  Gasparri  papal  secretary  of  state, 
and  he  worked  untiringly,  first  for  peace,  then  for  a 
solution  of  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  war 
Pius  XI  retained  his  services,  which  he  brought  to  a 
culmination  in  the  LATERAN  TREATY  of  1929,  end- 
ing the  Roman  question,  establishing  an  agreement 
between  Italy  and  the  papacy,  and  setting  up  VATI- 
CAN CITY  Ho  retired  in  1930  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  pupil,  Eugenio  Pacelh,  who  later  became  pope 
as  Pius  XII  Gasparri  is  the  author  of  a  widely 
used  catechism 

Gasp*,  Philippe  Aubert  de  (felep'  dbcV  du  gaspi'), 
1786-1871,  trench  Canadian  author  His  Les 
Ancirns  Canadiens  (1863),  a  classic  of  French 
Canadian  literature,  several  times  translated  into 
English,  is  valuable  for  its  pictures  of  life  and  cus- 
toms in  Quebec  at  the  end  of  the  18th  tent  His 
M&moire*  (1866)  are  also  of  historical  interest 

Gaspe  (gaspa'),  village  (pop  924),  E  Que  ,  on  Gaspe 
Bay  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Gasp6  Peninsula 
It  IH  a  tiade  center  and  a  tourist  resort  Jacques 
Cartier  landed  here  in  1534,  seeking  refuge  from  a 
storm,  and  took  possession  for  France 

Gaspe,  Cape,  eastei  n  extremity  of  Gasp6  Peninsula, 
E  Que  ,  on  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence 

Gasp6  Bay,  deep  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
22  mi  long  and  6  mi  wide,  E  Que  ,  at  the  east  end 
of  Gasp6  Peninsula  The  village  of  Gasp6  is  near  the 
head  of  the  bay 

Gaspee  (ga'spg*,  gaspe').  British  revenue  cutter, 
burned  (June  10,  1772)  at  Namqmt  (now  Gaspee) 
Point  in  the  present  citv  of  Warwick  on  the  western 
shore  of  Narragansett  Bay,  R  I  The  vessel  ar- 
rived in  March,  1772,  to  enforce  the  obnoxious 
revenue  laws  in  an  area  where  virtually  the  whole 
citizerirv  was  engaged  in  smuggling,  and  her  pres- 
ence was  decidedly  unwelcome  Her  captain  pro- 
voked the  navigators  of  the  bay  further  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  earned  out  his  duties  On 
June  9,  1772,  the  Gaspef  was  lured  aground  c  7  mi 
S  of  Providence  while  giving  c  hase  to  a  suspect  A 
group  of  prominent  Providence  men,  including 
John  Brown  and  Samuel  Whipple,  decided  to  bum 
the  sliip,  and  Capt  Abraham  WHIPPUB  led  the 
raiders  They  boarded  the  Gaspee,  wounded  the 
captain,  captured  the  <  rew,  and  then  burned  the 
vessel  to  the  water's  edge  Gov  Joseph  Wanton, 
in  the  difficult  position  of  having  to  enforce  British 
regulations  without  offending  his  constituents 
(Rhode  Island  elected  its  own  governor) ,  admirably 
solved  the  situation  by  issuing  proclamations  for 
the  arrest  of  the  officially  unknown  offenders  and 
then  doing  practically  nothing  about  them  Despite 
a  large  reward  offered  by  the  British,  the  names  of 
the  men  involved,  though  well  known  in  Provi- 
dence, were  not  revealed  until  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  American  Revolution  The  incident  was  one 
of  the  more  famous  colonial  acts  of  defiance  in  the 
troubled  years  before  independence 

Gasp6  Peninsula,  tongue  of  land,  E  Quo ,  between 
the  eatuarj  of  the  St  Lawienco  river  on  the  north 
and  Chaleur  Bay  on  the  south,  extending  eastward 
into  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  It  wo  150  mi  long 
and  60  to  90  mi  broad  Its  backbone  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Appalachian  mountain  system  and  is 
known  in  its  highest  part  as  the  Shiokshock  Mts 
Tabletop  Mt  (4,160  ft  )  is  the  highest  elevation  in 
SE  Canada  The  interior  of  the  peninsula  is  a 
mountain  wilderness,  completely  forested  and  with 
numerous  mountain  streams  and  lakes,  offering 
excellent  hunting  and  fishing  Settlement  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  coastal  nm,  but  a  few  miles 
wide,  where  there  is  a  succession  of  picturesque  vil- 
lages whose  inhabitants  live  by  a  combination  of 
agriculture  and  fislung  (chiefly  cod)  The  inhabi- 
tants on  the  north  and  northeast  are  chiefly  French 
Canadian,  and  on  the  south  and  southeast  a  mixture 
of  French  Canadian,  Acadian,  Scottish,  Irish,  and 
English  The  coast  with  its  combination  of  mountain 
and  sea,  with  many  bold  headlands,  is  famed  for  ita 
beauty.  A  highway  completely  encircling  the  penin- 
sula was  opened  in  1928.  The  chief  towns  are  Gaepe, 
Matane,  Perce,  Chandler,  and  New  Carlisle  See 
J  M.  Clark,  The  Gaspe  (1936);  D.  C  Hogner, 
Summer  Roods  to  Gaspi  (1939) ;  Doris  Montgomery. 
The  Gaspi  Coast  in  Focus  (1940). 

Gasperi,  Alcide  de:  see  D»  GABVBJU,  ALCUWD. 

Gawjuet,  Francis  Aldan  (g&'oklt),  1848-1929,  Eng- 


lish Roman  Catholic  scholar,  cardinal  of  the 
Roman  Church,  a  Benedi<  tine.  He  is  best  known 
for  his  historical  studies,  principally  of  religious 
and  social  life  in  England  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Reformation  HIM  work  has  brought  about  con- 
siderable change  in  the  prevailing  views  of  the 
Reformation  in  England  Notable  among  his  works 
are  Henry  VIII  and  the  English  Monasteries  (1888) , 
The  Great  Pestilence,  A.  D  1$48~9  (1893,  2d  ed  , 
with  title  The  Black  Death  of  1348  and  1349,  1908). 
The  Old  English  Bible  and  Other  Essays  (1897), 
The  Eve  of  the  Reformation  (1899) ,  English  Monastic 
Life  (1904),  and  Monastic  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages 
(1922,  essays)  Pius  X  appointed  him  president  of 
a  commission  to  revise  the  Vulgate  He  was  made 
a  cardinal  in  1914  and  appointed  prefect  of  the 
Vatican  archives  in  1918 

Gass,  Patrick,  1771-1870,  American  explorer,  mem- 
ber of  the  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPEDITION,  b  Perry 
co  ,  Pa  His  journal  of  the  trip  across  the  continent 
'first  appeared  in  1807  and  was  widely  read  Gass 
later  fought  under  Andiew  Jackson  against  the 
Creeks  and  in  the  War  of  1812  See  edition  of  the 

journal  by  J  K  Hosmor  (1904). 

Gassaway,  town  (pop.  1,429),  central  W  Va  ,  on  the 
Elk  river  and  NE  of  Charleston,  founded  1904  It 
has  rail  toad  shops 

Gassendi,  Pierre  (pyeV  gasftde'),  1592-1655,  French 
philosopher  and  scientist  A  teacher  and  a  priest, 
Gassendi  taught  at  Digne,  Aix,  and  the  Royal  Col- 
lege at  Paris  and  held  several  church  offices  In  all 
his  activities  he  emphasised  the  importance  of  ex- 
perimental research,  and  his  materialism  is  sup- 
posed to  have  influenced  Leibniz  He  ranked  with 
the  leading  mathematicians  of  his  day  He  violent- 
ly opposed  the  authoritarianism  of  Aristotle,  espe- 
cially in  the  Sxerntatwnes  paradoxicae  adversue 
Anstoteleos  (1624)  He  revived  the  atomic  theo!  y 
of  Epicurus,  thereby  opposing  the  Cartesian  school, 
and  attempted  to  reconcile  atomism  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Church  His  works  include  De  vita,  mo- 
nbits,  dt  doctnna  Kpicun  (1647)  and  Syntagma  phi- 
losophiae  Epicuri  (1649) 

Gasser,  Herbert  Spencer  (ga'sur),  1888--,  American 
physiologist,  b  Platteville,  Win ,  grad  Univ  of 
Wisconsin  (B  A ,  1910,  MA,  1911),  MD  Johns 
Hopkins,  1915  He  shared  the  1944  Nobel  Prize 
in  Physiology  and  Medicine  with  Joseph  Krlanger 
for  their  work  on  the  electrophysiology  of  nerves, 
using  a  cathode-ray  oscillograph  Gawser  became 
director  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research  in  1935  He  was  formerly  professor  of 
physiology  at  the  medical  college  of  Cornell  Univ 

Gasset,  Jos6  Ortega*  see  ORTEGA  Y  GASSKT,  Josi; 

Gastein  (g.i'stln),  valley*and  resort  area  in  Salzburg, 
W  central  Austria,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Hohe  Tauern  Some  gold  and  silvei  are  mined  in 
long-woikecl  mines  Bad  Gastein,  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  bathing  places  of  Europe,  has  radium 
thermal  springs,  its  water  is  also  piped  to  Bad 
Hofgastem,  another  resort  By  the  Gastein  Con- 
vention (1865)  Austria  assumed  the  administration 
of  Holstem,  and  Prussia  that  of  Schleswig  (see 

SCHLESWIO-HOLBTEIN) 

Gaster,  Moses  (gus'tur),  1856-1939,  Rumanian- 
Jewish  scholar  and  wiitei ,  grad  Univ  of  Bucharest, 
1873,  Ph  D  Univ  of  Leipzig,  1877  He  taught  lan- 
guage and  literature  at  the  Univ  of  Bucharest  from 
1881  to  1885,  when  he  was  expelled  from  the  coun- 
try for  his  championship  of  the  Jewish  cause  Set- 
tling in  England,  he  was  a  lecturer  at  Oxford  (1886- 
91)  and  principal  of  Judith  Montofiore  College 
(1890-96)  From  1887  until  his  retirement  in  1919, 
he  was  chief  rabbi  of  the  Sephaidic  communities  in 
England  For  some  years  he  was  active  in  the 
Zionist  movement  and  was  vice  president  of  the 
first  Zionist  congiess  in  Basel  (1897)  He  is  the 
author  of  many  works  on  theological,  historical, 
and  literary  subjects,  including  History  of  Ruma- 
nian Popular  Literature  (1883),  a  new  edition  of  the 
Sephardic  prayer  book  (5  vols  ,  1901-6),  and  Ex- 
ample of  the  Rabbis  (1924) 

Gaston  III,  1331-91,  count  of  Foix  and  viscount  of 
Beam  (1343-91)  Ho  was  surnamed  Phoebus  be- 
cause of  his  handsome  appearance  A  typical  feu- 
dal lord  of  his  time,  he  was  constantly  embroiled  in 
warfare  with  his  neighbor,  the  count  of  Armagnac, 
supported  the  kings  of  France  against  England,  but 
rebelled  when  Charles  VI  cancelled  (1380)  his  ap- 
pointment as  governor  of  Languedoc,  and  was  a 
passionate  huntsman  His  brilliant  court  at  Orthet 
has  been  made  famous  by  Froissart,  who  visited  it 
and  who  showered  praise  on  Gaston  in  his  chroni- 
cles. He  was  a  patron  of  art  and  literature  and 
himself  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  hunting  of  wild 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey 

Gaaton,  Herbert  Earle  (g&'stun),  1881-,  American 
journalist  and  public  official,  b  Linn  co  ,  Oregon 
After  study  at  the  Univ.  of  Washington  (1903-4) 
and  the  Univ  of  Chicago  (1904-6),  he  worked  on 
several  newspapers  throughout  the  country  He 
was  appointed  (1931)  deputy  commissioner  of  tho 
New  York  state  conservation  commission,  was 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury  (1983- 
39)  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (1939- 
45).  He  also  held  several  other  important  executive 
posts  concurrently.  He  later  became  vice  chairman 
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(1945)  and  chairman  (1949)  of  the  Federal  export- 
import  bank. 

G*«ton,  William,  1778-1844,  American  jurist,  b 
New  Bern,  N.C  ,  grad.  College  of  New  Jersey  (now 
Princeton  Univ.),  1796,  After  practicing  law  in  his 
native  city,  he  served  a  number  of  terms  as  a 
Federalist  m  each  house  of  the  state  legislature, 
earning  a  reputation  as  a  framer  of  legislation. 
While  in  the  US  Congress  (1813-17)  during  the 
War  of  1812,  he  was  a  sharp  critic  of  the  administra- 
tion's war  program  From  1833  until  his  death, 
Gaston,  one  of  the  few  Roman  Catholics  in  the  state, 
was  a  justice  of  the  North  Carolina  supreme  court, 
winning  respect  for  the  clarity  and  liberality  of  his 
opinions  As  a  delegate  to  the  state  constitutional 
convention  he  promoted  liberal  policies  as  to  suf- 
frage and  representation  He  declined  several  na- 
tional positions  to  continue  hia  work  as  a  judge 
and  speaker  in  North  Carolina.  See  biography  by 
J  H  Schaumger  (1949). 

Gaston  de  Foix:  see  Foix,  G  ASTON  DB 

GastonU  (g&stO'neu),  city  (pop.  21,313),  co  seat  of 
Gaston  co.,  W  central  N  C  ,  W  of  Charlotte,  in  the 
piedmont,  me  1877  It  is  an  important  textile-mill 
.center,  and  in  1935  a  large  tire-fabric  factory  was 
established  here  Gastoma  has  city-manager  gov- 
ernment Near  by  are  the  state  orthopedic  hospital 
and  KINGS  MOUNTAIN  battlefield  In  a  serious  cot- 
ton-mill strike  in  1929  several  lives  were  lost 

gastric  juice,  secretion  of  cells  m  the  lining  of  the 
stomach  It  contains  pepsin,  a  digestive  enzyme 
which  acts  on  proteins,  and  tenmii,  which  curdles 
milk  Hydrochloric  acid,  essential  in  the  digestion 
of  proteins,  is  also  a  component  of  the  gastric  juice 
Ulcers  of  the  stomach  may  result  from  an  over-se- 
cretion of  hydrochloric  acid,  an  under-setrotion 
may  result  in  nausea  and  vomiting  A  decrease  or 
lack  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  associated  with  such 
conditions  as  malnutrition,  pernicious  anemia, 
chronic  gastntis,  and  carcinoma  of  the  stomach 

Gastnkland,  Swed  GaatnUand  (yf-'strlklund*),  his- 
toric province,  E  central  Sweden  It  is  now  ad- 
mimstiatively  part  of  GAVLEBOHG  co 

gastropod .  see  MOLLUSK 

Gat,  Libya  see  GHAT 

Gata,  Sierra  de  (syfi'iu  da  ga'ta),  mountain  range, 
W  Spam  Between  the  valleys  of  the  Douro  and 
Tagus,  it  Hepaiates  Loon  from  Estiomadura 

Gatam  (ga'-)(  son  of  ELIPHVZ  1 

Gatchma  (ga'chena),  city  (pop  18,689),  RSFSR, 
S8W  of  Leningrad  It  developed  around  the  im- 
perial palace  (built  170(1-70),  u»ed  as  a  summer 
residence  wince  the  reign  of  Paul  I  The  city  was 
the  scene  (1917-19)  of  severe  battles  in  the  Rus- 
sian civil  war  and  was  occupied  (1941-44)  by  the 
Germans  m  the  Second  World  \Var  during  the 
siege  of  Leningrad  The  pala<  c  (now  a  museum) 
was  looted  bv  the  Germans 

Gate  City,  trade  town  (pop  1,565),  extreme  SW  Va  , 
in  the  Clinch  Mts  near  the  Term  line,  settled  in  the 
late  18th  cent ,  inc.  1892  The  courthouse  of  Scott 
co  is  here  Natural  Tunnel  (100-200  ft  high,  130 
ft  wide,  and  c  900  ft  long)  is  near  by 

Gates,  Frederick  Taylor,  1853-1929,  American  Bap- 
tist clergyman  and  educator  After  helping  to  raise 
funds  for  the  founding  of  the  new  Umv  of  Chicago, 
he  became  assistant  to  John  D  Rockefeller  in  busi- 
ness and  philanthropic  activities  In  this  capacity 
he  organized  the  GeneYal  Education  Board,  tho 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute for  Medical  Research 

Gates,  George  Augustus,  1851-1912,  American  edu- 
cator, b.  Topsham,  Vt ,  grad  Dartmouth,  1873, 
and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1888,  and  en- 
tered the  ministry  From  1887  to  1900  he  was 
E  resident  of  Grmiiell  College,  which  became,  under 
is  leadership,  a  noted  center  of  cultural  and  re- 
ligious liberalism  He  later  served  as  president  of 
Pomona  College  (1901-9)  and  of  Fwk  Umv  His 
distinguished  administrative  career  was  cut  short 
bv  a  railroad  accident,  and  in  1912  he  committed 
suicide  See  biography  by  his  wife,  Isabel  Smith 
Gates  (1915) 

Gates,  Horatio,  1727-1806,  American  Revolutionary 
general,  b  Maldon,  Essex,  England  He  arrived 
in  America  to  fight  in  the  French  and  Indian  War 
and  saw  action  with  Gen.  Edward  Braddock,  at 
Fort  Herknner  (near  present  Herkimer,  NY),  and 
in  the  expedition  against  Martinique  He  returned 
to  England  (1766),  resigned  from  the  armv,  and 
returned  to  America  (1772)  to  settle  in  what  IH  now 
West  Virginia  At  the  start  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, he  joined  tho  patriot  cause  as  a  general  and 
played  a  part  in  training  American  troops  outside 
Boston  In  1776  Gates  was  given  a  command  in 
the  north  under  the  supreme  command  of  Philip  J. 
Sohuyler,  whom  he  replaced  as  commander  in  the 
SARATOGA  CAMPAIGN  (1777).  The  overwhelming 
success  of  the  Americans  in  defeating  General 
Burgoyne  made  Gates  a  national  hero,  and  the 
Continental  Congress  appointed  him  president  of 
the  board  of  war.  Modem  historians  have  tended 
to  give  less  credit  to  Gates  and  more  to  Benedict 
Arnold,  Daniel  Morgan,  and  other  subordinates, 
but  the  matter  u  debatable  At  the  time  Gates 
was  considered  a  serious  rival  of  Washington,  and 
the  aim  of  the  so-called  CONWAY  CABAL  was  to 
make  Gate*  commander  in  chief.  Gates'*  part  in 
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this  unsuccessful  plan  has  never  been  fully  de- 
termined In  June,  1780,  he  was  ordered  south  to 
command  m  the  Carolmas  (see  CAROLINA  CAM- 
PAIGN) Pooily  organized  mipply,  badly  trained 
troops,  and  hasty  planning  paved  the  way  for  a 
disgraceful  defeat  at  Camuen  (1780),  and  Gates 
outdistanced  his  staff  and  men  in  riding  away  from 
the  disaster  He  was  plunged  into  deep  disgrace 
and  was  superseded  by  Nathanael  GRBEVK.  There 
was  never  any  official  investigation  of  the  affair, 
and  Gates  rejoined  (1782)  the  army  at  Newburgh, 
NY  He  freed  his  slaves  in  1790  and  moved  to 
New  York,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  See 
biography  by  8  W  Patterson  (1941) 

Gates,  John  Warne,  1855-1911,  Amen  can  financier 
and  promoter,  b  near  Chicago  He  found  a  market 
for  wire  fencing  on  the  Western  plains,  began  the 
manufacture  of  it  in  St  Louis,  and,  bv  a  succession 
of  consolidations  and  promotion  schemes,  organ- 
ized (1898)  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company 
He  became  a  conspicuous  operator  on  gram  and 
stock  exchanges  and  later,  interesting  himself  in 
oil,  became  prominent  in  the  development  of  Port 
Arthur,  Texas  See  It  I  Warshow,  Bet-a-Mtllwn 
Gates  (1932). 

Gates,  Sir  Thomas,  fl  1585-1621,  colonial  governor 
of  Virginia  (1611-14)  He  was  knighted  for  his 
services  under  Robert  Devoreux,  2d  earl  of  Essex, 
in  the  successful  expedition  against  Cadiz  in  1596. 
Gates,  who  had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  expedition 
(1585-86)  under  Sir  I<rancis  Drake  which  removed 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh's  first  colony  from  Roanoke  Is- 
land, was  the  first  named  of  the  grantees  in  the 
original  charter  (1606)  of  the  London  Company, 
which  founded  Virginia  In  1609  he  commanded, 
as  deputy  governor,  the  "third  supplv"  to  the 
colony,  a  fleet  of  nine  ships  with  over  500  colonists 
Two  of  the  ships,  including  Gates's  Sea  Venture, 
were  wre<  ked  in  the  Bermudas  (the  story  of  this 
wreck  as  subsequently  written  by  William  Strathey, 
a  survivor,  inspired  Shakspere's  Tempest).  The 
survivors  supported  themselves  for  10  months  in 
the  Bermudas  before  thev  t  ompleted  two  pinnaces 
in  which  the\  finally  reached  Jamestown  in  May, 
1610  Arriving  at  the  end  of  the  "starving  tune" 
to  find  that  only  about  10  percent  of  the  nearly 
500  colonists  had  survived  the  rigorous  winter, 
Gates  resolved  to  abandon  the  colony  He  had  ac- 
tually proceeded  down  the  bay  on  the  wav  to  Eng- 
land in  June  when  he  was  met  bv  the  governor, 
Lord  DE  LA  WARR,  heading  a  new  relief  At  De  la 
Warr's  orders  the  settlers  turned  back  to  James- 
town That  autumn  Gates  rotuined  to  England, 
leaving  Sir  Thomas  Dale  in  charge,  and  in  Aug  , 
1611,  he  reappeared  at  Jamestown  with  a  new  ex- 
pedition containing  300  persons  (including  his  wife 
and  daughters)  and  many  cattle  and  swine  Since 
De  la  Warr  had  returned  to  England  in  March, 
Gates  was  now  governor  until  March,  1614,  when 
he  also  went  back  to  England  He  planned  further 
expeditions  to  Virginia,  but  thev  never  material- 
ized He  is  thought  to  have  died  in  the  East  Indies 
in  1621  See  Alexander  Brown,  The  Genesis  of 
the  United  State*  (1890) 

Gateshead  (gats'he'd),  county  borough  (1931  pop 
122,447,  1947  estimated  pop  114,940),  Durham, 
England  It  is  on  the  Tyne  opposite  Newcastle, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  several  bridges  Tho 
parish  Church  of  St  Mary  dates  from  the  12th 
cent  or  earlier  but  has  been  rebuilt  Gateshead  has 
locomotive  works  and  railroad  shops  Shipbuilding 
and  the  manufacture  of  glass,  iron  goods,  cables, 
and  chemicals  are  important  There  are  coal  mines 
in  the  vicinity,  and  Gateshoad  Fell  is  noted  for  its 
grindstone  quarries. 

Gatesville,  city  (1940  pop  3,177,  1947  estimated 
pop  6,000),  co  seat  of  Coryell  co  .  cential  Texas, 
on  the  Loon  nvor  and  WSW  of  Waco  The  area 
has  cotton,  grain,  and  poultrv  farms  A  state  train- 
ing school  for  delinquent  boys  is  here  Fort  Gates, 
along-vanished  militaiy  post,  was  established  near 
by  in  1849 

Oath  (gath)  [Heb  ,-wine  press],  unidentified  royal 
city  of  the  Philistines,  on  the  borders  of  Judah  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Goliath,  and  it  was  a  place  of 
refuge  for  David  in  the  outlaw  years  Later  he  had 
a  loyal  bodyguard  of  Gittites,  i  o  ,  inhabitants  of 
Gath.  Joshua  11  22,  13  3,  1  Sam  58,6  17,  17  4, 
23,52;  21.10,  2  Sam  6  10,  15  18,  21  19,  2  Kings 
12  17,  1  Chron  7  21,  18  1,  2  Chron  11  8,  20  b, 
Amos  6  2 

Gftthas:  see  ZOROABTRIANISM 

Gath-hepher  (-he'fur)[Heb  ,  -wine  press  of  the  hole], 
town,  Palestine,  near  Nasareth  It  was  the  home 
of  Jonah.  2  Kings  14  25  Gittah-hepher  Joshua 
29  13 

Gath-rinimon  (Heb  ,=>  wine  press  of  the  pomegranate 
tree]  1  Town,  W  central  Palestine  Joshua  19  45, 
21  24;  1  Chron  6  69  2  See  IBLBAM 

Gatineau  (ga'tluo*),  village  (pop  2,822),  SW  Que  , 
E  of  Hull  and  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Ottawa 
below  the  junction  of  the  Gatmoau  river 

Gatineau,  river  of  SW  Quebec,  rising  in  the  Lauren- 
tians  and  flowing  230  mi  S  to  the  Ottawa  rivor  at 
Hull,  opposite  Ottawa  It  has  several  rapids  and 
hydroelectric  power  plants 

Gatlinburf,  city  (estimated  permanent  pop  2,000) ,  E 
Tenn.,  SE  of  Knoxville,  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Le 
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Conte  m  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 
The  park  headquarters  are  near  Gathnburg  It  is  a 
resort,  with  several  museums,  a  settlement  school, 
and  handicraft  workshops 

Gatlmg,  Richard  Jordan,  1818-1903,  A  men  can  in- 
ventor, b  Winton,  Hertford  co  ,  N  C  He  invented 
agricultural  implements,  which  ho  manufactured 
in  St  Louis,  and  then  studied  medicine  in  Indiana, 
but  he  is  remembered  as  the  creator  of  a  multiple- 
finng  gun  which  was  tho  precursor  of  the  modern 
MACHINE  GUN  He  offered  the  Gatling  gun  to  the 
Union  army  m  the  Civil  War  and  successfully 
demonstrated  it  in  Dec  ,  1862,  but  it  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  Ordinance  Dept  until  1866,  when  the 
Civil  War  was  ended  It  was  long  used  by  the  U  S 
armv  until  replaced  by  more  modern  tvpes  His 
name  is  dubiously  imrnortaliaed  in  the  word  gat, 
slang  for  a  gun,  usually  meaning  an  automatic 
pistol 

Gatschet,  Albert  Samuel  (ga'ehTt),  1832-1907, 
American  ethnologist,  b  Switzerland  A  linguist 
trained  in  the  universities  of  Bern  and  Berhu,  he 
was  after  his  arrival  m  the  United  States  a  pioneer 
m  the  scientific  study  of  American  Indian  languages 
In  1877  he  became  ethnologist  of  the  U  S  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  and  in  1879  he  went  to  the  newly  or- 
ganized Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  His  many 
reports  and  records  were  valuable,  a  study  of  the 
Klamath  Indians  published  m  1890  particularly 
won  praise 

Gatti,  Bernardino  (b?r*ndrd6'n6  gifts),  c  1495- 
1575,  Italian  painter  of  the  Lombard  school,  called 
II  Sojaro  or  Sogliaro  (sol.va'ro)  (the  cooper],  pupil 
and  imitator  of  Correggio  He  completed  Por- 
denone's  frescoes  of  the  Madonna  m  Santa  Maria 
di  Campagna,  Fiacenza  Important  examples  of 
his  work  are  Pieta  (Church  of  La  Maddalena, 
Parma),  an  altarpiece,  Madonna  and  Donors  (ca- 
thedral, Pavia),  the  beautiful  Assumption  (cupola 
of  the  Church  of  Madonna  della  Steccata,  Parma) , 
Nativity  (Church  of  San  Pietro,  Cremona) ,  Cruci- 
fixion and  Ecce  Homo  (Naples) ,  and  The  Miracle  of 
the  Multiplication  of  the  Loaves,  a  large  and  iichly 
coloi  ed  painting  (refectory  of  San  Pietro,  Cremona) 

Gatti-Casazza,  Giulio  (joo'lyS  gat  'te-kazut'sa)  ,1869- 
1940,  Italian  operatic  manager  He  was  educated 
to  bo  a  naval  engineer,  but  in  1893  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  dnector  of  the  municipal  theater  at 
Ferrara  He  became  director  of  La  Scala  Opera 
Company,  Milan,  m  1898,  leaving  in  1908  to  direct 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York  In  1935  he 
retired  and  returned  to  Italy  His  first  wife  was  the 
singei  Frances  Alda  His  autobiography,  Memories 
of  the  Opera  (1941),  was  published  posthumously. 

Gatty,  Harold,  1903-,  American  aviator,  b  Austral- 
ia Ho  studied  navigation  at  the  Ro\al  Australian 
Naval  College  and  sailed  for  10  years  on  merchant 
vessels  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1927  and 
became  interested  in  aeronautics  In  1931  he  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe  with  Wilev  Post  in  eight 
days  With  Post  he  wrote  Around  the  World  »n 
Eight  Days  (19M) 

Gatun  Lake,  artificial  lake  (alt  85  ft  ,  area  163  38 
sq  mi  ),  Panama  Canal  Zone,  formed  by  impound- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Chagre*  river  Gatun  Dam, 
1>£  mi  long  and  105  ft  high,  controls  the  level  of 
the  lake,  which  is  used  as  part  of  the  canal  route 
The  lower  Chagres  river  valley,  now  submerged, 
was  first  selected  as  a  transisthmian  route  in  1848 
by  John  Lloyd  STEPHENS 

gaucho  (gou'cho),  a  cowboy  of  the  Argentine  PAMPA, 
commonly  a  mestizo  The  typical  gaucho,  a  fa- 
miliar figure  since  the  early  18th  cent ,  is  a  daring, 
skillful  horseman  and  plainsman,  with  an  independ- 
ent nature  and  a  love  for  adventure  and  for  wan- 
dering As  Indian  fighter,  as  revolutionary  soldier, 
and  as  campaigner  in  frequent  internal  struggles 
he  has  played  a  significant  role  in  national  life  The 
immigration  of  large  numbers  of  European  farmers 
to  the  Pampa  in  the  late  19th  cent  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  his  gradual  disappearance  The  jxtyador, 
a  wandering  minstrel  of  the  plain,  is  a  t\pe  of 
gaucho  The  gaucho  occupies  an  important  place 
in  the  literature  of  Argentina  (and  of  Uruguay  and 
Paraguay,  where  he  is  also  known)  and  H  especially 
glorified  in  Martin  Fierro  by  Jos6  HEHVAXDEZ 

Gaudeamus  igitur  (gou*daa'mot>s  rgtw&r")  {Latin, 
-let  us  rejoice  therefore],  probably  the  most  widely 
known  of  modern  student  songs  Though  the  vari- 
ant forms  of  it  did  not  appear  in  print  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  18th  cent  and  its  present  form  was  not 
set  until  1781,  it  is  based  on  student  songs  that  go 
back  at  least  to  the  1  Jth  cent  Its  Latin  verses  are 
very  fine.  It  seems  to  have  originated  in  parodies 
of,  and  borrowing  fiom,  religious  songs 

Gauden.  John  (go 'rip),  1605-62,  English  clergyman 
He  claimed  to  have  written  the  EIKON  BASILIKE 
(1649),  a  tract  in  defense  of  Charles  I,  which  drew 
in  repl\  the  resounding  Eikonoklastes  of  Milton 
Eikon  Bamlike  was  either  written  bv  Gauden  or 
compiled  from  notes  of  Charles  I  After  the  Res- 
toration, Gauden  waa  bishop  of  Exeter  (1660-62) 
and  of  Worcester  (1662) 

Gaudier-Brzeska,  Henri  (are'  godya'-barzeska'), 
1891-1915,  French  sculptor,  the  chief  exponent  of 
vorticism  in  sculpture  Educated  in  England  and 
Germany,  Henri  Gaudier  added  his  wife's  name, 
Brxeska,  to  hia  own  after  his  return  to  France  in 
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1910    Ho  was  killed  hi  the  First  World  War  at  the     the  chief  center  of  a  tribe  by  the  tribe's  name,  Gauss,  Christian  (gous),  1878-,  American  educator, 

age  of  24     He  is  known  for  his  animal  sculptures     using  a  plural  case  in  -9     Similarly  the  country  dean  of  Princeton  (1926—46),  b.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich  , 

and  his  abstract  figures,  The  Dancer,  The  Singer,     around  aoout  would  be  called  by  an  adjective  or  grad  Umv  of  Michigan,  1808    He  'taught  modern 

and   The,  Embracers     See  study  by  Ezra  Pound     compounded  form  of  the  tribal  name     Many  of  languages  at  the  Umv  of  Michigan  ana  at  Lehigh 

(191C),H  S  Ede,  Savage  M  essiah  (1931).                   these  names  survive  today     The  principal  tribes  Umv  before  going  (1907)  to  Princeton  as  professor 

Gaugamela:  see  AKBELA                                                of  Gaul  (with  the  modem  survivals  or  locations)  of  modern  languages     After  1925  he  was  dean 

Gauguin,  Paul  (p61'  gog§'),  1848-1903,  French  paint-      were    Abnncati  (Avranches^,  Aedm;  Allobroges;  Upon  his  retirement  m   1945,   he    became   dean 

-_    L    T, —    .__    -*       1...1  — j  _   v u       Ambiani  (Amiens) ;  Andecavi  (Angers,  Anjou) ,  At-  emeritus     Among  his  books  arc  Life  in  College 

rebates    (Arras),    Baiocassi    (Bayeux),    Bellovaci  (1930),    A    Primer   for    Tomorrow    (1934),    and 

iBeauvais),  Bitunges  (Bourges,  Berry),  Cadurci  American  Thought  (1947) 

Cahors,  Quercy);  Carnutes  (Chartres),  Catalaum  Gauss,  Karl  Fricdrich  (karl'  fre'drfkh  gous'),  1777- 

Chalons),  Cenomam  (Lo  Mans,  Maine),  Eburo-  1855,    German   mathematician    and    astronomer 
vici    (fivreux),    Helveta;    Lemovices     (Limoges, 
Limousin),  Lingones  (Langres),  Lexovn  (Lisieux), 

r „---,- ,  Meldae  jMeaux),    Namnotes    (Nantes),    Neivn, 

tures  to  the  last  impressionist  exhibition    The  fol- 


er,  b  Paris,  son  of  a  journalist  and  a  French- 
Peruvian  mother  First  a  sailor,  then  a  successful 
banker  in  Pans  with  painting  for  a  hobby,  Gauguin 
began  life  as  a  painter  at  the  age  of  35  In  1883  he 
gave  up  his  position  in  the  bank  and  soon  after 
separated  from  his  wife  und  children  and  devoted 
himself  to  his  art  He  allied  himself  with  the  im- 


t  group  and  in  1886  contributed  19  pic-      Meldae    (Meaux),    Namnotes    (Nantes),    Neivn,  _    

•      '  '  -"-.'.       pamil  (Paris),   Potrocoru   (Pengueux,  Pengord),     wrote   Disquisitiones  anthmeticae   (1801)   on   the 


, 

He  was  professor  and  director  of  the  observatory 
at  Gottingeii  from  1807  He  made  notable  contri- 
butions in  several  branches  of  mathematics  and 


lowing  yeai  ho  sold  all  his  possessions  and  went  to 
Martinique,  but  illness  forced  him  to  return  within 
a  year  The  following  jears  were  spent  between 
Paris  and  Brittany  with  a  short  but  pregnant  stay 
at  Aries  with  Van  Gogh  In  1891  Gauguin  sold  30 
canvases  and  with  the  proceeds  went  to  Tahiti, 
where  he  spent  two  years,  painted  some  of  his  finest 
pictures,  and  wrote  Noa  Noa  (Eng  tr  ,  1924),  an 
autobiographical  novel  of  Tahiti  In  1893  he  re- 
turned to  France,  collected  a  legacy,  and  exlubited 
his  work,  rousing  some  interest  but  making  very 
little  money  Disheartened  and  ill,  he  again  set  out 
for  the  South  Seas  in  1895  There  his  last  years 
were  spent  in  considerable  discomfort  of  mind  and 
body,  but  he  painted  until  the  end  He  died  at 
Atuona  m  the  Marquesas  Islands  Todav  his  paint- 
ings are  highly  prized  His  figure  compositions,  FHANCE 


Pic  tones  or  Pictavi  (Poitiers,  Poitou),  Redones 
(Reiines,  Breton  Koazon) ,  Renn  (Rheirns),  Ruteni 
(Rodez),  Santonos  (Saintes),  Senones  (Sens),  Sc- 
quam,  m  the  Franche-Comte,  Silvanecti  (Senlis), 
Suessiones  (Soissons) ,  Trevei  i  (Trier,  French 
Traces),  Tricassi  (Troves),  Turones  (Tours,  Tou- 
raine),  Vonoti  (Vannes,  Breton  Gunned)  Gallo- 
Roman  civilization  was  essentially  the  extension 
of  the  villa  sjstem  (see  FEUIJAI  ISM)  A  landed  aris- 
tocracy grew  up,  emplo\ing  the  laborers,  who 

made  up  the  principal  part  of  the  population    The      ._._,. „  ... 

influence  of  Christianity  forwarded  the  local  organ-    Gautama*  see  BUDIHH 

ization  about  the  cities     The  greatest  testimony    Gautier,  Emile  F61ix  (ainel'  fal?ks'  gotva'),  1864- 

to  the  stability  and  thoroughness  of  the  c  ulture  of      1940,  From  h  geographer,  an  authority  on  Algiers, 

Roman  Gaul  is  the  survival  of  the  Latin  language  "  '  

as   French      For   history   and    bibliography,   see 


theory  of  numbers  Also  significant  was  his  method 
of  solving  binomial  equations  He  investigated  the 
geometry  of  curved  surfaces  and  demonstrated 
that  by  elementary  geometry  a  circle  can  be  divid- 
ed into  17  equal  arcs  He  propounded  the  method 
of  least  squares  He  was  an  authority  on  geodesy 
and  a  pioneer  m  applying  mathematical  theory  to 
electricity  and  magnetism  The  unit  of  intensity 
of  a  magnetic  field  (now  known  as  the  oersted)  was 
called  the  gauss  until  1932,  when  this  term  was 
applied  to  the  unit  of  magnetic  induction. 


the  Sahara,  and  the  French  African  possessions 
He  explored  W  Madagascai  (1892-94)  and  trav- 
ersed the  Sahara  in  various  direr  tions  His  books 
include  Madagascar  (1902),  Le  Sahara  (1923,  2d 
ed  ,  1928,  Eng  tr  ,  Sahara,  the  Great  Desert,  1935), 
'  ' 


gorgeous  in  color  and  highly  decoiative,  have  won  Gauley  Bridge,  unincorporated  village  (pop    937), 

him  a  place  among  the  gieatest  of  modern  masters  S  cential  W  Va  ,  at  the  confluence  of  the  New  and  c«  ,  »«,««,  ^nB  M  ,  ««,«*,«,  ,,ir  ,„««,  ^coc,t,  A «,„«/, 

Classed  as  a  postimpre&,siomst,  Gauguin  did  much  Gauley  rivers  to  form  the  Kanawha    In  the  build-  L'Islamuation  de  I'Afrique  du    Nord   (1927),  and 

to  restore  the  mteiest  of  pamteis  in  the  funda-  ing  of  a  tunnel  (1930-32)  through  near-by  Gauley  Un  sieck  d<  colonisation  (1930) 

mentals  of  color  and  pattern  for  their  own  sake  Mt  a  number  of  workers  died  of  sihcosis,  a  congres-  Gautier,  Th6ophile  (ta6fel')t  1811-72,  French  poet, 

Beautiful  examples  of  his  work  are  to  be  seen  in  sional  investigation  resulted  novelist,  and  critic     His  theory  of  plasticity,  that 

private  collections  and  m  public  galleries  in  Europe  Gaulle,  Charles  de  (sharl'  du  gol').  1890-,  French  words  should  be  used  as  the  painter  and  sculptor 

and  America,  including  the  Louvre,  the  Luxem-  general  and  politician,  grad    Samt-Cyr    He  served  '             '         .... 

••     "  •         '•       "      -  with  distinction  in  the  First  World  War  until  his 


urg  Mu _,  ..  . 

and  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  la  Orana  Mana 
(Ave  Mana)  is  in  the  Lewisohn  Collection,  New 
York  In  addition  to  his  painting  Gauguin  pio- 
duced  some  fine  wood  caivmgs  and  lithogiaphs 
Somerset  Maugham's  Moon  and  Sixpence  is  based 
on  the  life  of  Gauguin  See  Paul  Gauguin's  Intimate 
Journals  (with  preface  bv  Kiml  Gauguin,  Kng  tr  , 
1931)  and  Letters  to  His  Wife  and  Friends  (ed  by 
Maurice  Mahngue,  Eng  ti  .  1949),  Pola  Gauguin, 
My  Father,  Paul  Gauguin  (Eng  tr  ,  1937),  biog- 
raphy by  Robert  Burnett  (19J8) 

Gaul,  Alfred  Robert,  1837-1913.  English  composer 
He  wrote  numerous  cantatas,  of  which  The  Holy 
City  (1882)  is  most  famous 

Gaul,  Gilbert  William,  1855-1919,  Ameucan  painter 
of  military  scenes  and  of  Westein  life,  h  Jersey 
City,  N  J  His  battle  scenes  die  valuable  for  their 
accuracy  and  ha\e  boon  used  to  illustrate  books  on 
the  Civil  War  Battery  H  in  Action  is  m  Toledo, 
Ohio,  and  Exchange  of  Prisoners  is  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Club,  New  York  city 

Gaul  (g61),  Latin  (ialLia  (ga'lfhi),  ancient  designa- 
tion for  the  land  S  and  W  of  the  Rhine.  W  of  the 
Alps,  and  N  of  the  Pyrenees  The  name  was  ex- 
tended by  the  Romans  to  include  Italy  from  Lucca 
and  Rimini  northwards,  ex<  ludmg  Liguna  This 
extension  of  the  name  is  derived  from  its  settlers 
of  the  4th  and  3d  cent  B  C  —invading  felts,  who 
were  called  Gauls  by  the  Romans  Their  cousins 
in  Gaul  proper  (modern  France)  probablv  had 
been  there  since  600  B  C  at  least,  for  the  Greeks 
of  Massiha  (Marseilles)  knew  them  The  Gaul  in 
Italy  was  railed  Cisalpine  Gaul  [on  this  side  the 
Alps],  m  d  list  motion  to  Transalpine  Gaul ,  C  isilpme 
Gaul  was  divided  into  Cispadane  Gaul  [on  this 
aide  the  Po]  and  Transpadane  Gaul  B>  100  B  C  , 
Rome  had  acquired  S  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  by 
the  time  of  Julius  CAKSAK  it  had  been  pacified  It 
WAS  usually  called  the  Province  (Protincia,  hem  e 
modern  Provence),  and  it  included  a  strip  100  mi 


capture  in  1916  In  1921  he  served  under  Gen 
Maxime  Wovgand  in  Poland  In  his  then-neg- 
lected work,  The  Army  of  the  Future  (1934,  Eng 
tr  ,  1941),  he  foresaw  and  advocated  the  mobile 
and  motoi  ized  type  ol  warfare  by  which  Germany 
was  to  conquer  France  in  1940  In  the  Second 
World  War,  promoted  brigadier  general  (1940)  and 
made  undersecretary  of  war  under  Premier  Paul 
Reynaud,  he  opposed  the  Franco-German  armistice 
and  fled  to  London,  where  he  organized  the  Free 
French  forces  He  was  sentenced  to  death  in  ab- 
sentia by  a  French  military  court  In  Oct  ,  1940, 
after  rallying  seveial  French  colonies  to  his  move- 
ment, he  formed  the  Council  of  Defense  for  the 
French  Empire,  which  was  tran&foimed  (Sept, 
1941)  into  the  Free  French  National  Committee 
The  growing  Free  Fiench  forces  were  successful  in 
Syria,  Madagas,cai,  and  North  Africa  Gaulle  be- 
came (June,  194  i)  co-president  with  Gen  Henri 
Honor6  GIRAUD  of  the  newly  formed  French  Com- 
mittee of  National  Liberation  at  Algieis  Though 
the  U  S  Dept  of  State  was  hostile  to  him,  he 
succeeded  in  forcing  Giraud  out  of  the  committee, 
which  was  proclaimed  the  provisional  government 
in  June,  1944  His  government,  not  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  principal  Allies  until  Oct  ,  1944,  re- 
tui  ned  to  Paris  on  Aug  20  Unanimously  elected 
piovisional  president  of  the  new  French  republic 
(Nov  ,  1945),  he  resigned  (Jan  ,  1940)  when  the 
leftist  parties  ceased  to  .support  him  Always  a 
believer  in  hi&  personal  mission,  he  remained  in 
retirement  only  briefly  Most  of  the  rightist  ele- 
ments having  gathered  under  his  banner,  he  be- 
came (1947)  head  of  a  new  party  which  claimed  not 


use  their  tools,  is  illustrated  in  his  volume  of  poems 
Espana  (1845)  His  belief  that  art  is  itself  a  creator 
of  beauty — art  for  art's  sake-  is  exemplified  in  his 
Emaux  et  camees  (1852)  Those  poems,  like  caie- 
fully  tooled  "cnamols"  and  'cameos,"  were  made 
to  appeal  to  the  ey«  or  ear  tathei  than  to  the  mind 
His  othei  works  include  Mbertus  (18*3),  Made- 
mmsdle  de  Maupin  (IS 35),  La  Comedie  de  la  niort 
(1838),  Cajntaine  Fracasie  (1803),  and  L'Huttoire 
de  Cart  dramatiquc  en  France  (1858-59)  His  com- 
plete works  have  been  translated  into  English  He 
piepared  the  way  for  the  Parnassians  and  symbol- 
ists in  their  reaction  against  lomanticisrn  His 
daughter,  Judith  Gautier  (zhudeV),  1S50-1918,  was 
mamed  to  the  poet  Catulle  Mendos  and  then  to 
Pierre  Loti,  with  whom* she  wrote  La  FiJle  du  ciel 
(1911,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Daughltr  of  Heaven,  1912) 
Hei  novels  weie  usually  on  Oriental  subjects 
Gavarni  (gavaino'),  pseud  of  Guillaume  Sulpice 
Chevalier  (gcyom'  snipes'  shuvalyiV),  1804-0(3, 
French  caricaturist  and  hthographei  He  was  first 
known  for  the  amusing  drawings  of  costumes 
which  appeared  in  the  Mode  and  for  his  illustra- 
tions for  Balzac's  Peau  de  chagrin  He  founded  a 
short-lived  publication,  the  Journal  dea  gena  du 
munde,  and  on  its  failure  was  for  a  short  time  im- 
prisoned for  his  debts  He  next  contnbuted  satir- 
ical drawings  to  C'hanvan  Gavarm's  last  work, 
appearing  mostly  in  ilictlllu8tration,  reflects  a  more 
bittei  attitude  A  trip  to  London  in  1847  is  «up 
posed  to  have  filled  him  with  horror  at  the  sight 
of  working-class  conditions  there  Gavarni  pro- 
duced over  8,000  drawings,  water  colors,  and  litho- 
graphs See  studios  (in  I4  ranch)  by  Eugene  Forgues 
(1887)  and  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt  (new 
ed  ,  1890) 


to  be  a  party  but  nevertheless  took  part  in  subse-    Gavarme   (gavurng'),  village   (pop    186),   Hautos- 

?uent  elections—  the  Reunion  of  the  French  People       Pyrenees  dept  ,  S  W  France,  in  the  cent!  al  Pyrenees 
n  several  important  speeches  he  violently  attac  ked      Near  by  are  a  celebrated  waterfall,  1,385  ft    high, 


wide  along  the  sea  from  the  E  Pyrenees  northeast- 
ward and  up  the  Rhone  valley  nearly  to  Lyons 
Julius  Caesar  conquered  Gaul  m  the  GALLIC  WARS 
(58  B  C  -51  B  C  )  He  is  the  best  am  lent  source  on 
ancient  Gaul,  and  he  has  immortalized  its  three 
ethnic  divisions,  Aquitania  (S  of  the  Garonne), 


the  constitution  of  the  Fourth  Republic,  denounced 
Soviet  Russia  as  an  enemy  as  dangerous  as  Nazi 
Germany,  advocated  the  rebirth  of  France 


and  a  gigantic  natural  amphitheatei,  the  Cirque  de 
Gavarnte  (s£ik'  du)  From  its  bottom,  with  an 
altitude  of  c  5,740  ft  ,  the  amphitheater  rises  in 
concentric  levels  and  is  enclosed  by  crests  higher 
than  9,000  ft  The  famous  BR^CHE  DE  ROLAND  is 
a  cleft  in  one  of  the  crests 


military  power,   and   damned   the   institution   of 
party  politics    Andrd  M  ^LBAUX  became  one  of  his 

most  eloquent  adherents     The  Gaulhsts  scored      

successes  in  local  elections  in  1947  and  in  the  1948  Gavazzi,  Alessandro  ('ilfs-san'dro  gavat'tsS),  1809- 

elections  for  the  upper  house  and  with  the  Com-  89,   Italian  pieachcr  and  patnot      A   Barnabite 

- -  -,  -•», v~  —   — -   —  -- /,      munists  formed  the  opposition  to  the  govoi nment  monk,  he  left  the  order  in  1848     Because  of  his 

Gaul  proper  (modern  central  France),  and  Belgica      coalition    (moderate    Socialists    and    progressive  liberal  ideas  he  emigrated  from  tho  Papal  States  to 

(very  roughly  Belgium)   Aquitania  was  probably      Catholics)  London,  where  he  led  an  antipapal  campaign  Upon 

inhabited  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Basques,  and  the    Gaulli,  Giovanni  Battista  (j6vun'nc3  but-teYta  git-  his  return  to  Italy  (1859)  he  was  twice  Gaiibaldi's 

Belgae  were  probably  Celts,  like  the  rest  of  the      ool'le),  1639-1709,  Italian  painter,  called  II  Bacic-  army  chaplain  (1860,  18(56)    Latei  he  organized  m 

cio,  noted  for  his  frescoes  and  figures  of  children  Rome  the  Free  Christian  Church  in  Italy,  also 

St   Francis  Xamer  Taken  Up  to  Heaven  (vault  of  known  as  the  Evangelical  Chuich  in  Italy 

the  Church  of  II  Gesu,  Rome)  is  his  most  noted  Gavdos:  see  CLAUDA. 

ork    Others  are  Four  Cardinal  Virtues  (Church  of  gavelkind    (ga'vulklnd)    [Irish, -family   tenure],    a 

-  —  •'---••    ••—<••'•"       •        -~  custom  of  inheritance  of  lands  held  in  socage  tenure, 


Gauls  The  Ilomamzation  of  Gaul  went  very  rap- 
idly Its  great  administrative  divisions  were  Nar- 
bonensis  (the  old  Province),  Aquitania,  now  m- 

cluding  as  much  to  the  north  of  the  Garonne  as  to      .  x 

the  south,  Lugdunensis,  a  narrow  central  strip  Sant'  Agnese,  Rome) ,  tit  John  Preaching  (Dijon) 

(Brittany,  Normandy,  and  the  Saone  valley),  and  and  a  bolf-portrait  (Uffizi) 

Belgica,  including  most  of  the  rest     Upper  and  Gaunt,  John  of*  see  JOHN  OF  GAUNT 

Lower  Germany  were  taken  from  Gaul,  these  in-  Gaur  (gour),  ancient  city,  West  Bengal  state,  India. 

eluded  the  upper  Rhine,  Alsace,  W  Switzerland,  Gaur,  earlier  the  metropolis  of  the  Hindu  kings  of 


and  the  Franche-Comt£,  and  E  Belgium,  S  Nether- 
lands, and  the  Rhtneland  After  Caesar's  conquest 
the  only  serious  attempt  to  rebel  against  Rome 
was  the  rising  of  Postumus  (A  D.  257),  but  Gallo- 


Bengal,  was  captured  (1198)  by  Moslems  and  re- 


whereby  all  the  sons  of  a  holder  of  an  estate  in  land 
share  equally  in  such  lands  upon  the  death  of  the 
father  Most  of  the  lands  in  England  were  held  m 
gavelkind  tenure  prior  to  the  Noiman  Conquest  m 
1066,  and  the  custom  of  dividing  lands  among  the 


mained  a  center  of  their  culture  until  it  was  aban-  male  heirs  is  still  preserved  m  parts  of  England, 

doned  in  the  late  16th  cent     The  Kadam  Rasul  notably  Kent    This  system  of  inheritance  of  lands 

..„ «,  „ ,,._  _.  _^./f Mosque  (1530),  erected  over  a  stone  supposedly  is  to  be  contrasted  with  BOROUGH-ENGLISH  and 

Roman  civilization  was  too  strong  to  fall  before     bearing  the  imprint  of  Mohammed's  foot,  is  still  a  PHIMOOKNITUBH 

anything  but  the  Germans  of  the  5th  and  6th  cent      place  of  worship   The  best-preserved  structure  is  Gavetton,  Piers  (pfirz'  g&'vustun),  d   1312,  favorite 

in  Roman  Gaul  it  often  became  customary  to  call     the  finely  carved  Golden,  or  Eunuch's,  Mosque  of  EDWARD  II  of  England.  Son  of  a  Gascon  knight 


Crocs  rtfercaces  are  iodicalrt  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Th»  key  to  proaoadatfam  face*  page  1. 
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at  the  court  of  Edward  I,  he  was  a  boyhood  play- 
mate of  Edward  II  and  acquired  tremendous  in- 
fluence over  him  Edward  I  exiled  him  (1307),  but 
he  returned  on  his  friend's  accession,  was  made 
earl  of  Cornwall,  and  married  the  new  king's  niece. 
When  Edward  was  absent  m  France  (1308), 
Gaveston  was  regent  His  greed  and  arrogance 
aroused  strong  hostility  among  the  barons,  who 
forced  him  to  leave  England,  but  Edward  made  him 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  (1308-9)  The  lords  or- 
dainers  who  controlled  England  after  the  barons' 
victory  once  more  banished  him  (1311)  On  his 
return  the  barons  rose,  captured  him,  and  put  him 
to  death 

gavial.  see  CROCODILE 

Gavle,  Swed  Qavle  (yeVlu),  city  (pop  43,250),eo. 
seat  of  Gavleborg  oo  ,  E  Sweden,  a  seaport  NNW 
of  Stockholm  Chartered  in  1446,  it  is  the  oldest 
and  largest  city  of  NORBLAND  Though  icebound 
for  three  mouths  of  the  year,  the  port,  equipped 
with  ore  docks,  exports  some  of  the  Koi'i'ARBicna 
co  products  Gavlo  also  has  important  wood-pulp, 
textile,  tobacco,  and  chemical  industries 
Gavleborg,  Swed  Gdvleborgs  Ian  (yeVlubor'Vus 
leV),  county  (7,609  sq  mi  ,  pop  275,436),  E  cen- 
tral Sweden  It  comprises,  roughly,  the  historical 
provinces  of  Gastrikfand,  in  the  south,  and  Hal- 
smgland,  in  the  north,  both  on  the  Baltic  coast  Its 
abundant  timber  supplies  largo  sawmills  and  paper- 
mills,  at  Sandviken  and  Hofors  there  are  important 
ironwoi  ks  Other  occupations  are  fishing  and  agri- 
culture GAVLE  is  the  county  seat,  and  SODERHAMN 
the  main  pott 

gavotte  Cguvfit').  originally  a  peasant  dance  of  the 
Gavots,  inhabitants  of  the  Gap  region  in  France 
It  was  introduced  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  and 
was  used  by  Lully  in  his  ballets  and  operas  and  by 
Coupenn  and  Bach  in  their  keyboard  suites 

Gawain,  Sir,  knight    see  ARTHURIAN  LEGEND  and 
PARSIFAL,  for  Gawain  ami  the  Green  Knight,  see 
PKAUL,  THE 
Gay,  Delphine*  see  GIRARDIN,  DELPHINK  GAT  DH 

Gay,-Edward,  1837-1928,  American  landscape  paint- 
er, b  Dublin,  Ireland  Brought  to  the  United 
States  in  1848,  he  studied  in  Albany,  N  Y  ,  and 
subsequently  in  Germany  His  work  is  distin- 
guished by  an  admirable  rendering  of  sunlight  His 
Broad  Acres  was  presented  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  by  the  American  Art  Association  (1887). 
He  became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  m 
1907  Gav  is  represented  in  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art,  Washington,  DC,  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  and  the  Lavton  Museum,  Milwaukee 

Gay,  John,  1686-1732,  English  playwright  and  poet, 
b  Barnstaple,  Devon  Among  his  friends  were  the 
wits  of  the  day  and  powerful  courtiers  Gay  is 
famous  for  The  Beggar  a  Opera  (1728,  music  ar- 
ranged by  PEPUSCH),  a  BALLAD  OPERA  very  suc- 
cessful then  and  in  revivals  as  late  as  1<HO  A 
sequel,  Polly,  was  suppressed  in  1728  because  jt 
offended  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  was  not  produced 
until  1777  The  realism  and  satire  of  The  Beggar's 
Opera  had  been  lacking  m  Gay's  earlier  plays,  The 
\\hat  D'Ye  Call  It  (1715)  and  Three  Hours  after 
Marriage  (1717,  written  with  Pope  and  Arbuthnot). 
Gav's  best-known  poems  are  The  Shepherd's  Week 
(1714),  humorous  pastorals,  Tnma  (1716),  an 
amusing  description  of  London  street  life,  and 
Fables  (1727),  satiric  tales  See  biography  by 
W  H  Irving  (1940) 

Gay,  Walter,  185b-1937,  \merican  painter,  b  Hmg- 
ham,  Mass  ,  studied  m  Pans  under  Leon  Bonnat 
He  li\ed  in  Pans  most  of  his  life  and  after  1879 
exhibited  yearly  in  the  Salon  Among  his  earlier 
paintings  are  Benidmte  (Amiens),  The  Cigarette 
A[akers  (Luxembourg  Mus  ,  Pans) ,  and  The 
tipinners  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  In  his  later  work 
he  eliminated  figures  and  became  famous  for  his 
paintings  of  elegant  18th-century  interiors  These 
are  represented  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  by 
Green  4Sa/on  and  Chinese  Objects 

Gaya  (gl'u),  city  (pop  105,223),  W  icentral  Bihar 
state,  India  Hindu  pilgrims  vnit  the  temple  of 
Vishnupad  [Sanskrit, -Vishnu's  footstep],  a  plain 
building  surrounding  a  depression  in  a  rock  BUDDH 
GAYA,  the  site  of  Buddha's  enlightenment,  is  6  mi. 
to  the  south 

Gayarrft,  Charles  fitienne  Arthur  (gayara'),  1805- 
95,  historian  of  Louisiana,  b  New  Orleans  After 
studying  law  m  Philadelphia,  he  returned  homo 
and  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  Rapid 
political  advances  were  climaxed  bv  his  election  at 
30  vears  of  age  to  the  U  8  Senate,  but  ill-health 
compelled  him  to  resign  his  seat  at  once  He  spent 
the  next  seven  years  in  France,  where  he  did  much 
documentary  research  for  his  history  Upon  his 
return  he  was  again  elected  to  the  legislature,  and 
from  1846  to  1853  he  served  efficiently  as  Louisiana 
secretary  of  state  Defeated  for  Congress  in  1853, 
he  retired  from  politics,  but  he  continued  to  be 
prominent  in  state  affairs  and  a  leader  of  Louisiana 
literary  circles  until  his  death  He  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  novels  and  an  interesting  book  on  Philip  It 
of  Spam  (1866),  but  his  chief  work  was  hie  His- 
tory of  Louisiana  (4  vols  ,  1851-66)  The  1903  edi- 
tion has  a  biographical  sketch  by  Grace  King. 

gay-feather:  see  BLAZING  STAR. 

Gay  Head,  western  tip  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  in 


Gayley,  Charles  Mills,  1858-1932,  American  edu- 
cator and  author  Born  of  missionary  parents 
in  Shanghai,  China,  he  was  educated  in  England 
and  at  the  Umv  of  Michigan  There  he  taught 
Latin  (1880-86)  and  after  a  year's  study  m  Ger- 
many was  appointed  professor  of  English  (1887- 
89)  He  was  professor  of  English  at  the  Umv  of 
California  from  1889  until  his  retirement  in  1923 
Gayley  is  known  for  his  Classic  Myths  in  English 
Literature  (1893)  and  his  studies  of  English  drama, 
poetry,  and  criticism,  which  include  Plays  of  Our 
Forefathers  (1907),  Beaumont  the  Dramatist  (1913) 
and  the  editing  of  Representative  English  Comedies 
(4  vols  ,  1903-36) 

Gaylord.  1  City  (pop  2,055),  co  seat  of  Otsego  co  , 
N  Mich  ,  NE  of  Traverse  City,  m  a  farm  and  resort 
area,  me  as  a  village  1881,  as  a  city  1922  A  stato 
tuberculosis  sanatorium  is  near  by.  The  Dearborn 
Colony,  a  "back-to-the-land"  movement,  was  be- 
gun near  here  m  1932  2  Village  (pop  1,049),  co 
seat  of  Sibley  co  ,  S  Minn  ,  SW  of  Minneapolis; 
platted  1881  It  is  a  farm  trade  center 
Gay-Lussac,  Joseph  Louis  (zh6z6f  Iw6'  ga'-lusak'), 
1778-1850,  French  chemist  and  physicist  He  was 
professor  in  Paris  at  the  Polytechnic  School  (from 
1809),  at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  (1809-32),  and 
at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  (from  1832)  He  served 
also  as  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  (1831- 
39)  and  of  the  chamber  of  peers  (from  1839)  In 
1804  he  made  two  balloon  ascensions,  attaining  on 
the  second  a  height  of  about  7,0 Ib  meters  (more 
than  23,000  ft ),  to  test  magnetism  and  the  com- 
position of  the  atmosphere  at  high  altitudes  Noted 
also  in  the  field  of  analytical  ( homistrv,  he  studied 
prussic  acid,  discovered  cyanogen,  and  made  ad- 
vances in  industrial  chemistry  He  collaborated 
with  L  J  Thenard  on  the  decomposition  and  syn- 
thesis of  bone  acid,  from  which  they  isolated  (1808) 
boron,  in  the  study  of  the  properties  of  iodine,  and 
in  improving  on  Davy's  method  of  isolating  alkali 
metals  Gay-Lussac  also  invented  an  alcoholome- 
ter and  a  hydrometer  In  physics  he  is  known  espe- 
cially for  his  work  on  gases  In  1802  he  discovered 
independently  that  a  gas  at  constant  pressure  ex- 
pands, for  each  degree  of  temperature,  by  a  constant 
fraction  (about  »/«,)  of  its  volume  at  0°C  This 
law,  first  discovered  (1787)  by  J  A  C  Charles  is 
known  as  Charles's  law  or  as  Gay-Lusaac's  law 
However,  the  term  Gay-Lussac's  law  w  more  com- 
monly applied  to  another  law  of  gases,  the  law  of 
combining  volumes,  which  Gay-Lussac  was  the 
first  to  formulate  (c  1808)  This  law  states  that 
the  volumes  of  gases  that  mtorac  t  to  give  a  gaseous 
product  are  in  the  ratio  of  small  whole  numbers  to 
each  other  and  each  bears  a  similar  relation  to  the 
volume  of  the  product  For  example,  since  2 
volumes  of  hydrogen  combine  with  I  volume  of 
oxygen  to  form  2  volumes  of  steam  the  volume  of 
hydrogen  is  to  that  of  oxygen  as  2  1 ,  the  volume 
of  hydrogen  is  to  that  of  stoam  as  2  2  (or  1  1) , 
and  the  volume  of  oxygen  is  to  the  volume  of 
steam  as  1  2. 

Gaynor,  William  Jay,  1849-1913,  U  S  political  lead- 
er, mayor  of  New  York  city,  b  Oneida  co  ,  N  Y 
Ho  rose  to  prominence  as  a  civic  reformer  in  Brook- 
lyn and,  as  justice  of  the  New  York  supreme  court 
(1893-1909),  continued  to  oppose  municipal  graft 
Tammany  named  him  candidate  and  he  won  the 
1909  election  but  soon  lost  Tammany  support 
by  his  reform  program — which  was  not  highly  suc- 
cessful His  strong  and  unconventional  personality 
made  him  a  spectacular  figure  of  his  time 
Gayoso  de  Lemos,  Manuel  (rnanw?!'  glS'so  da 
la'rnos),  c  1752-1799,  governor  of  Louisiana  (1797- 
99)  In  1787  he  was  appointed  go\ernor  of  the 
newly  organized  Dist  of  Nat«  hez,  under  the  orders 
of  the  governor  of  Louisiana  He  encouraged 
American  settlement  on  Spanish  soil  and  interested 
a  number  of  Americans,  notably  Gen.  James 
WILKINSON,  m  his  intrigues  to  separate  the  Amer- 
ican West  from  the  United  States  Spanish  forts 
were  built  at  Walnut  Hills  (Vitksburg)  and  Chicka- 
saw  Bluffs,  and  alliances  were  concluded  with  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  Southwest  By  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  negotiated  m  1795,  Spam  agreed  to  relm- 

Sish  the  Natchez  region  to  the  United  States,  but 
ivoso  de  Lemos,  on  secret  orders,  delayed  evac- 
uation until  1798  He  succeeded  the  baron  de 
Carondelet  as  governor  of  Louisiana  in  1797  and 
spent  his  last  years  m  strengthening  the  province's 
defense  against  an  expected  American  invasion 
He  was  an  able  administrator  and  a  man  of  much 
personal  charm  See  A  P  Whitaker,  The  Spanish- 
American  Frontier  (1927) 

Gaza,  Theodore  (ga'cu,  ga'xu),  c  1398-c  1478,  Greek 
scholar,  b  Salonica  When  the  Turks  attacked 
Constantinople,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  greatest  classical  scholars  and  humanists 
of  the  Renaissance  He  had  the  Este  family,  Pope 
Nicholas  V,  and  Cardinal  BBSSARION  as  patrons 
and  was  responsible  for  spreading  Greek  learning 
from  Ferrara,  Rome,  and  Naples  His  Greek  gram- 
mar was  printed  (1496)  by  Aldus  Manutms 

Gaza  (g&'au)  or  Ghuzzeh  (gu'su),  town  (pop. 
c  18,000),  SW  Palestine,  near  the  Mediterranean 


GEARING 

Anciently  it  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 

*•  Philistines.  Here  Samson  brought  down  the  Tem- 
"ple  on  his  captors  and  himself  Gaza  was  besieged 
five  months  by  Alexander  the  Great  and  during 
the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  and  m  the  Crusades. 
The  town  has  long  been  of  commercial  importance, 
the  meeting  place  of  caravans  between  Egypt  and 
Syria  The  modern  city  is  inhabited  mainly  by 
Moslems  Gen  10  19,  Joshua  10  41,  11  22,  15  47, 
Judges  1  18,16,  1  Sam  6  17,  Jer  47  1,  Amos  1  6, 
7,  Zeph  24,  Zech  95,  1  Mac  1161-62,  Acts 
826  Azzah  Deut  2  23,  1  Kings  4.24  The  city  is 
in  territory  claimed  by  Jordan 

gazelle  (guzeT),  graceful  antelope  of  the  genus 
Ga.ze.lla  A  number  of  species  ate  found  chiefly  in 
Africa  but  also  in  parts  of  central  and  SW  Asia  and 
India  Gazelles  are  rather  small  (usually  between 
2  and  3  ft  high  at  the  shoulder)  fleet  animals,  gen- 
erally fawn  m  color  Some  are  strikingly  marked 
with  black  and  white  In  many  the  horns  are 
ringed  and  curve  Ku  kwards  Formerly  abundant, 
they  are  now  much  reduced  in  number. 

Gazer  (gu'-),  the  same  as  GE/ER 

gazetteer  (ga'zuter'),  dictionary  or  encyclopedia 
listing  alphabetically  the  names  of  cities,  rivers,  and 
other  features  of  the  earth  and  giving  some  in- 
formation about  each  The  term  gatetteer  originally 
was  applied  to  one  who  wrote  a  gazette  It  waa 
first  used  in  its  modern  sense  early  in  the  18th  cent , 
after  the  publication  (1703)  by  Lawrence  Echard 
of  the  Gazetteer's  or  Newsman's  Interpreter,  a  geo- 
graphical index  But  lists  of  place  names,  with  de- 
scriptions, had  been  made  as  early  as  the  6th  cent  . 
part  of  the  gazetteer  of  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  01 
this  time,  is  extant  The  19th  cent  ,  when  goo- 
graphical  knowledge  and  the  need  for  having 
geographical  facts  readily  available  had  both  in- 
creased greatly,  was  the  great  period  of  develop- 
ment of  gazetteer  making  Attempts  were  made  to 
produce  complete  gazetteers,  necessitating  several 
volumes  Famous  gazetteers  include  Johnston's 
(Scotland,  1850),  Blackie's  (Scotland,  I860), 
Bouillet's  (Franco,  1857),  Ritter's  (Germany, 
1874),  Longman's  (England,  1895),  Garollo's 
(Italy,  1898),  and  Lippmcott's  (United  States, 
1865),  later  editions  of  many  of  these  have  ap- 
peared Many  states  of  the  United  States  and 
most  countries  of  the  world  have  separate  gazetteers 

Gazez  (ga'ze'z)  [Heb  , -shearer],  name  of  a  son  and 
of  a  grandson  of  Caleb  1  Chron  2  46 

Gaziantep  (sM*zeant£p') ,  formerly  Amtab  (Intab'), 
<  ity  (pop  62,873),  S  Turkey  It  has  textile  manu- 
factures A  strategic  place  m  the  Crusades,  it  waa 
taken  by  Saladm  m  1 183  It  was  the  center  of 
Turkish  resistance  (1920-21)  to  the  French  occu- 
pation of  S>  na  Surrendered  to  the  French  after 
u  six-month  siege,  it  was  returned  to  Turkey  late 
in  1921 

Gazira  (gaze'ra)  or  Gezira  (juze'ru),  region,  area 
c  7,500  sq  mi  ,  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  occupying 
the  tract  between  the  White  Nile  and  the  Blue 
Nile  Irrigation  works  built  since  1926  have 
opened  part  of  the  region  to  agriculture,  and  much 
of  the  cotton  t  rop  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  is 
produced  here 

Gazzam  (ga'zam)  [Heb  ,- devouring],  family  return- 
ing with  Zerubbabel  Ezra  2  48,  Nob  7  51 

Gd,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  GADOLINIUM. 

Gdansk:  see  DANZIG 

Gdynia  (gudln'yu),  Ger  Gdingen,  city  (pop  77,829), 
NW  Poland,  a  Baltic  seaport  on  the  Gulf  of 
Danzig  Gdynia  was  constructed  after  1921  to 
end  the  dependence  of  Poland  on  the  port  of 
Dansig  By  1931  Gdynia  handled  more  freight 
than  Danzig  and  was  a  leading  Baltic  port  It 
also  became  the  main  naval  base  and  shipbuilding 
center  of  Poland  In  the  Second  World  War, 
Gdynia  was  annexed  to  Germany  Although  the 
harbor  was  damaged,  the  city  suffered  relatively 
little  damage  and  by  1946  was  again  an  important 
commercial  port,  handling  3,743,000  tons  of  freight 
in  that  yeat  It  is  a  center  of  food  and  metal  in- 
dustries, and  there  are  resorts  near  by 

Ge,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  GERMANIUM 

gearing,  in  a  machine,  the  contrivances  that  trans- 
mit motion  from  one  part  to  another  by  means  of 
teeth  or  of  friction  wheels  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
means  of  transmitting  motion  and  is  still  preferred 
to  other  means,  such  as  the  bolt  and  rope  drive  and 
the  chain  drive,  if  the  distance  of  transmission  is 
short  or  if  a  minimum  of  slippage  is  desired  Spur 
gearing  consists  of  wheels  with  teet  h  at  right  angles 
to  their  shafts  If  each  of  two  interlocking  spur 
wheels  has  its  teeth  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
wheel,  rotation  is  transmitted  to  the  driven  shaft 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  driving  shaft 
To  transmit  rotation  m  the  same  direction,  one 
spur  wheel  has  teeth  on  the  inside  face  of  its  rim- 
By  varying  the  diameter  of  spur  wheels,  variation 
of  speed  is  obtained  A  small  spur  wheel  is  called 
a  spur  pinion  A  rack  and  pinion  consists  of  a  pinion 
engaging  and  transferring  motion  to  a  rack  (a  series 
of  teeth  in  a  straight  line  on  a  flat  surface).  The 
rack  and  pinion  changes  rotary  motion  to  straight- 
hue  motion.  Bevel  gearing  is  used  to  transmit 

rotary  motion  to  shafts  that  are  not  parallel  to  the 
driving  shaft  and  intersect  it  at  an  angle.  A  bevel 
gear  has  its  toothed  edge  slanting  or  inclined.  Two 
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shafts  equipped  with  bevel  gears  at  one  end,  aa  in 
the  differential  gearing  of  toe  automobile,  and  in- 
tersecting at  right  angles  can  thus  transmit  rotary 
motion  Screw  gearing  or  worm  gearing  trans- 
mits motion  by  a  sorewhke  action,  one  gear  being 
an  external  screw,  for  example,  and  the  other  an 
ordinary  toothed  wheel  Friction  gearing  trans- 
mits motion  by  the  friction  of  surfaces  in  contact 
with  each  other,  without  the  use  of  teeth  See  Wil- 
liam Stamar,  Mechanical  Power  Transmission 
(1928),  H.  E.  Memtt,  Gmrs  (2d  ed  ,  1946) 
Geary,  John  White  (Rer'0),  1819-73,  Ameiican  poli- 
tician and  Union  general  in  the  Civil  War,  b.  Mt 
Pleasant,  Pa.,  grad  Jefferson  College  (now  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Pa.) 
He  commanded  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  in  the 
Mexican  War,  serving  with  distinction  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Mexico  city  In  San  Francisco  from 
1849  to  1852,  Geary  was  the  first  U  S  postmaster, 
the  last  alcalde,  and  the  first  mayor  President 
Pierce  appointed  him  governor  of  "bleeding"  KAN- 
SAS in  July,  1856  His  energy  and  firmness  Drought 
peace  to  the  territory  for  the  first  time  in  many 
months,  but  the  meeting  of  the  determined  pro- 
slavery  legislature  (Jan  ,  1857)  and  the  discovery 
that  little  support  could  be  expected  from  the  in- 
coming President  Buchanan  led  Geary  to  resign 
(March)  In  the  Civil  War,  Geary  was  made  a 
brigadier  general  of  volunteers  in  April,  1862  He 
waa  wounded  at  Cedar  Mt  (1862),  commanded  a 
division  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Chancel- 
lorsville  and  Gettysburg  (1863),  distinguished  him- 
self under  Joseph  Hooker  in  the  Chattanooga 
campaign  (1864),  and  fought  in  W  T  Sherman's 
campaigns  (1864-65)  He  was  brevetted  ma;or 
general  of  volunteers  in  Jan  ,  1865  Geary,  elected 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  m  1866,  held  that  office 
until  shortly  before  his  death.  See  biography  by 
H  M  Tmkcom  (1940) 

Geary  (gar'e,  ger'6),  city  (pop  1,634),  W  central 
Okla.,  near  the  North  Canadian  river  W  of  Okla- 
homa City.  It  is  a  trade  and  processing  ceutet  for  a 
wheat-growing  district.  A  U.8  soil  conservation 
camp  is  near  by 

Geb«  (ge'bu)  [Heb  ,-hill],  town,  Palestine,  c  6  mi 
NNW  of  Jerusalem,  now  called  Jeba  (ja'bO)  Here 
Jonathan  slaughtered  the  Philistines  Joshua  21  17, 
1  Sam  13  3;  1  Kings  15  22,  2  Kings  23  8,  1  Chron 
6  60,  Neh  11  31,  Isa  10  29  Gaba  Joshua  18  24, 
Ezra  2  26,  Neh  730 
Gebal  (ge'-),  biblical  name  of  BTBLOS 
Gebel  Aulia  or  Jebel  Aulia  (both  jC'bul  ou'leu), 
village,  central  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  on  the 
White  Nile  Near  by  is  a  large  dam  used  m  con- 
trolling the  flow  of  the  Nile 

Geber  (ge'-)  [Heb  ,-man]  1  Father  of  a  steward  of 
Solomon.  1  Kings  4.13  2  Steward  of  Solomon  1 
Kings  4  19 

Geber  (gft'bur.  je'bur)  or  Jabir  (ja'bur,  ja'b€r), 
8th  cent.,  Arabian  alchemist  and  physu  tan  He  is 
believed  to  have  lived  at  Kufa  ana  at  Baghdad  A 
great  number  of  works  on  alchemy,  many  of  them 
unpublished,  have  been  attributed  to  him,  but 
scholars  disagree  as  to  their  authenticity  Recent 
studies  indicate  that  many  of  the  works  in  Latin, 
formerly  considered  translations  from  the  Arabic 
issued  under  the  Latinized  form  (Geber)  of  the 
name,  are  spurious  and  originated  c  1100  or  later 
and  that  many  of  the  extant  works  in  Arabic  were 
written  by  later  Arabian  alchemists  and  issued 
under  Jabir's  name.  The  works  influenced  the  de- 
velopment of  medieval  alchemy  and  indicate  the 
use  of  laboratory  experiments  They  perpetuated 
the  theory  that  metals  are  composed  of  mercury 
and  sulphur  and  can  be  transmuted  into  gold 
Some  of  the  Latin  works  were  translated  into 
English  in  1678  and  reedited  in  1928  with  an  intro- 
duction by  E  J.  Holmyard,  whose  translation  of 
several  of  the  Arabic  works  appeared  m  1928 
Gebhardt,  Bduard  von  (a'doo&rt  fun  gep'hart), 
1838-1925,  German  painter,  studied  in  St  Peters- 
burg and  Karlsruhe  and  at  the  Dusaeldorf  Acade- 
my, where  he  later  became  professor  He  painted 
religious  subjects  m  the  costumes  of  the  15th  and 
16th  cent  Of  his  numerous  works  his  realistic 
Ltui  Supper  ia  characteristic  Gabhardt  also 
painted  portraits  and  murals 
Gebim  (ge'-).  unidentified  place  Isa.  10  31. 
Ged,  Wfflian  (ged),  1690-1749,  Scottish  inventor. 
In  1725  he  patented  a  process  of  making  STEREO- 
TYPE plates  for  printing  He  printed  three  books 
from  plates  that  he  made,  but  did  not  establish  his 
process  commercially 

Gedaliah  (gedull'u)  [Heb  ,-God  is  great].  1  Son  of 
Jeremiah's  protector  Ahikam  and  guardian  under 
Nebuchadnezzar  of  the  Jews  exempt  from  the 
Captivity  He  was  treacherously  murdered,  and 
the  day  of  death  in  the  seventh  month  is  still 
observed  as  a  Jewish  fast  Jer  40-41.  I  Musician 
1  Chron  25  3,9  3  Ancestor  of  Zephamah.  Zeph 
114  Opponent  of  Jeremiah  Jer.  38  1.  5  One  who 
had  a  foreign  wife  Esra  10  18 
Geddes,  Auckland  Campbell  Geddes,  Baron  (ge'- 
dfe),  1879-,  British  diplomat  and  statesman;  broth- 
er of  Sir  Eno  Geddes  He  was  professor  of  anato- 
my at  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  McGill  universities. 
During  the  First  World  War  he  held  various  minis- 
terial posts,  serving  (1916-17)  as  director  of  recrurt- 
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inc.  He  waa  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (1919* 
20)  and  dealt  successfully  with  the  crisis  in  the  coal 
industry.  From  1920  to  1924  he  was  British  am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  and  waa  later  direc- 
tor of  several  important  companies. 

Geddes,  Tames,  1763-1838,  American  engineer  and 
lawyer,  b  near  Carlisle,  Pa  He  settled  m  Onon- 
daga  co  ,  N  Y  ,  and  engaged  in  the  production  of 
salt  near  the  site  of  Syracuse  He  served  m  the 
state  legislature  and  as  county  judge  and  later 
(1813-15)  m  Congress  In  1808  he  made  a  survey 
for  a  waterway  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Hudson  river  Rapidly  becoming  a  leading  author- 
ity on  waterways,  he  was  made  engineer  for  the 
Erie  and  the  Charaplam  canals  and  surveyed 
(1827),  for  the  U  S  government,  a  canal  route  from 
the  Chesapeake  to  the  Ohio 

Geddes,  Herman  Bel,  1893-,  American  scemo  paint- 
er, designer,  and  film  director,  b  Adrian,  Mich  He 
was  originator  of  the  modernistic  style  in  shop- 
window  displays.  His  first  New  York  production 
waa  Cadman's  Shancww  (1918)  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  The  Miracle  is  probably  hia  moat 
popular  work  He  designed  the  General  Motors 
Corp  exhibit,  the  "Futurama,"  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  He  wrote  A  Project  for  a  Theatrical 
Presentation  of  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighien 
(1924)  and  Horizons  (1932). 

Geddes,  Sir  Patrick,  1854-1932,  Scottish  biologist 
and  sociologist,  distinguished  especially  in  town 
planning  He  received  his  biological  training  in 
Huxley's  laboratory,  from  the  beginning  he  was 
concerned  to  relate  biological  knowledge  with  civic 
welfare  His  conviction  of  the  importance  of  en- 
vironment led  to  the  organisation  of  University 
Hall  m  Edinburgh  as  a  center  of  student  life  and 
to  his  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  Edinburgh, 
with  eventual  elimination  of  slums  He  was  se- 
lected by  Zionist  leaders  to  design  the  Hebrew 
Umv  building  at  Jerusalem  and  to  plan  the  en- 
largement of  the  city  In  biology,  Sir  Patrick  was 
an  authority  on  the  evolution  ot  sex,  collaborating 
with  Sir  J  Arthur  Thomson  in  several  works  on 
the  subject  Other  books  by  Geddes  include  City 
Development  (1904)  and  Cities  in  Evolution  (1915) 
Geddes  held  professorships  at  Edinburgh,  London, 
Aberdeen,  St  Andrews,  and  Bombay  and  at  his 
death  xvas  director  of  the  Soots  College,  Mont- 
pellier,  France;  in  1932  he  waa  knighted  for  his 
services  to  education  The  publishing  house  of 
Geddes  and  Colleagues  issued  chiefly  Celtic  books 
See  A  D.  Defnes,  The  Interpreter  Geddes  (1927) , 
Philip  Boardman,  Patrick  Geddes  (1944) 

Geddincton  (ged'-) ,  village,  Northamptonshire,  Eng- 
land It  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  remaining  Eleanor 
Crosses  (see  EIJSANOB  OF  CASTIUB) 

Gedeon  (ge'deun),  the  same  as  GIDEON. 

Geder(ge'-)  [Heb, -wall]   see  BJBTH-QADBB. 

Gederah  (gedS'ru,  ge'du-)  [Heb, -fold],  town,  8W 
Palestine.  Joshua  15  36  The  town,  within  the  state 
of  Israel,  has  been  the  site  of  a  Zionist  agricultural 
settlement  since  the  late  19th  cent.  The  name  is 
also  spelled  Gedera 

Gederoth  (gedd'r&th,  gg'du-)  [Hob., -folds],  town, 
SW  Palestine,  not  far  from  Jamnia  Joshua  15.41; 
2  Chron  28  18 

Gederothaim  (gc'duruthaTm)  [Heb, -two  folds], 
unidentified  Judahite  town,  SW  Palestine  Joshua 
1536 

Gedor  (go'-)  [Hob, -wall]  1  Ancestor  of  Saul  1 
Chron  8.31;  9.37  1,  S  Two  Judahite  families.  1 
Chron.  44,18  4  Judahite  town,  probably  the 
modern  Jedur  N  of  Hebron.  Joshua  15  58  5 
Home  of  two  of  David's  archeis  1  Chron,  12  7. 

Gedrosia  (jldro'zhu),  ancient  coastal  region  cor- 
responding to  modern  Makran,  i  e  ,  SE  Iran  and 
SW  Baluchistan.  It  was  crossed  by  Alexander  the 
Great 

Geefs,  Willem  or  Guillaume  (wfl'm,  g6y6ra'  gafs'). 
1806^-1883,  Belgian  sculptor,  most  distinguished 
of  six  brothers,  all  sculptors  Examples  of  his  work 
are  the  statues  of  General  Belhard  and  King  Leo- 
pold I  and  the  mausoleum  of  Frederic,  comte  de 
Merode,  all  m  Brussels.  Fanny  Isabella  Mane 
(Corr)  Geefs,  1814-83,  wife  of  Willem,  was  a 
genre  painter. 

Geel  (khal),  town  (pop  21,950),  Antwerp  prov., 
N  Belgium.  It  is  famed  for  its  large  colony  of 
insane  people,  living  not  m  institutions,  but  in 
private  families  The  tradition  of  the  town  centers 
about  St  Dymphna,  a  6th-century  Irish  virgin 
martyr  at  whose  shrine  demoniacs  are  said  to  have 
been  healed.  The  colony  dates  from  the  14th  cent. 
The  name  is  sometimes  spelled  Gheel. 

Geelong  (jeldng',  -long'),  city  (metropolitan  pop 
44,561),  Victoria,  Australia,  on  Cono  Bay  (western 
arm  of  Port  Phillip  Bay),  SW  of  Melbourne  It  is 
a  port  with  woolen  mills,  meat-packing  plants,  and 
automobile  plants.  Wool,  wheat,  meat,  and  hides 
are  the  principal  exports.  Gold  was  discovered  in 
the  vicinity  in  1851. 

Geertgen  van  Haarlem  feftrt'gun  van  har'lum),  fl. 
latter  half  of  15th  cent ,  Dutch  painter,  the  earliest 
known  m  Haarlem.  He  is  sometimes  called  Gerard 
van  Haarlem  and  also  Geertgen  van  Sint  Jans  be- 
cause he  lived  with  the  Knights  of  St  John  For 

them  he  painted  a  triptych,  the  wings  of  which  (a 

Pitt*  and  Ltgend  of  the  Bonn  of  St.  John  the 


Baptist)  are  in  the  Liechtenstein  Gallery,  Vienna. 
Among  the  works  attributed  to  him  are  jLoaoru* 
(Louvre)  and  Nativity  (National  Gall ,  London) 
These  paintings  reveal  him  as  an  artist  of  consider- 
able power  and  originality.  See  W.  M.  Conway, 
The  Van  Eyelet  andThtor  Follower*  (1921) 
Geez  (geeV),  classical  Ethiopia  language.  See  LAN- 
GUAGE (table). 

Geffrard,  Nicholas  Fabre  Cnekdla'  fa'bru  shSfrarO, 
1806-79,  president  of  Haiti  (1859-67).  He  took 
part  (1848)  in  the  levolt  against  Boyer  and  led  the 
insurrection  that  overthrew  SOULOUQUB  in  1859 
Although  he  tried  to  reform  the  government  he 
was  harassed  by  recurrent  counterrevolutions  and 
could  accomplish  little  He  was  exiled  m  1867. 
Gegenbaur,  Karl  (karl'  g&'gunbou'ur),  1826-1903, 
German  anatomist.  A  professor  at  the  universities 
of  Jena  (1865-73)  and  Heidelberg  (1873-1901),  he 
was  influential  as  a  teacher.  He  emphasized  the 
value  of  comparative  anatomy  in  the  study  of 
evolution  and  of  homologies.  He  showed  (1861) 
that  the  eggs  of  vertebrates  are  single  cells  His 
most  comprehensive  work  is  Vergleichende  A.na- 
tomie  der  Wwbeltiere  (2  vola  ,  1898-1901). 
Gehaii  (geha'zl),  Elisha's  dishonest  servant.  2 
Kings  5,  8 
Gehenna,  see  BELL. 

Gehrig,  Henry  Louis  (Lou  Gehrig)  GOO'  ga'rtg), 
1903-41,  American  baseball  player,  b.  New  York 
city  He  studied  at  Columbia.  After  he  was  signed 
up  by  the  New  York  Yankees  of  the  American 
League,  he  played  (1923-24)  with  the  Hartford 
team  m  the  Eastern  League  As  the  first  baseman 
(1925-39)  of  the  Yankees,  Gehrig  established  the 
record  of  playing  2,130  consecutive  league  games, 
batted  361  in  seven  world  series,  and  broke  many 
other  major-league  records.  The  "Iron  Horse, 
as  he  was  known  to  admirers,  had  a  lifetime  batting 
average  of  341,  batting  over  .300  for  12  con- 
secutive years  He  four  times  won  the  moat- 
valuable-player  award  Stricken  by  a  rare  type  of 
paralysis,  Gehrig  retired  from  baseball  m  1939  and 
served  (1940-41)  as  a  parole  commissioner  in  New 
York  dty.  See  biographies  by  Richard  Hubler 
(1941)  and  Frank  Graham  (1942)  ' 

Geibel,  Adam  (gl'bul),  1855-1933,  blind  American 
organist  and  composer,  b  Germany  He  studied  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  active  as  oigamst  and 
choral  director,  and  here  he  formed  the  Adam 
Geibel  Music  Company  He  is  best  known  for  his 
choruses  for  men's  voioes  and  his  tune  for  Stand  Up, 
Stand  Up  for  Jesus 

Geibel,  Emanuel  von  (ama'nooel  fun),  1815-84, 
German  poet  He  studied  theology  at  Bonn,  trav- 
eled in  Greece,  was  pensioned  by  Frederick  William 
of  Prussia,  and  in  1852  became  professor  of  German 
literature  at  Munich  at  the  invitation  of  King 
Louis  At  first  one  of  the  revolutionary  poets,  ho 
became  more  conservative  From  1848  to  1870  he 
was  the  representative  poet  of  Germany:  his  lyric 
verse,  if  somewhat  sentimental,  was  elegant  in 
form  and  powerful  m  expression  Among  his  works 
were  Poemt  (1840)  and  New  Poems  (1857,  Eng  tr 
of  selections  from  both  volumes,  1864)  and  the 
dramas  Brunhild  (1865,  Eng  tr  ,  1879}  and 
Sophonisba  (1869),  which  won  the  Schiller  Prize 
Geiger,  Abraham  U'biaham  gl'gur),  1810-74,  Ger- 
man rabbi,  Semitic  scholar  and  Orientalist,  theo- 
logian, and  foremost  exponent  of  the  reform  move- 
ment He  was  a  prolific  writer  His  great  work  is 
Urschrift  und  Uberset*unaen  der  Bibel  [text  and 
translations  of  the  Bible]  (1857)  He  helped  found 
the  Jewish  theological  review  Zeitschnftfilrjildische 
Thedogie  in  1835  In  1870  ho  became  chief  rabbi 
of  the  Berlin  congregations  and  director  of  the 
newly  established  seminary  for  Jewish  science 
Geiger,  Roy  Stanley  (gl'gur),  1885-1947,  American 
marine  general,  b  Middleburg,  Fla  ,  grad  John  B 
Stetson  Umv  law  school,  1907  He  fought  in  the 
marine  air  arm  m  the  First  World  War  In  the 
Second  World  War  he  fought  at  Guadalcanal, 
Bougainville,  Guam,  and  Okinawa  and  served  as  di- 
rector of  U  S  Marine  Corps  aviation  (1942-43) 
When  Gen.  Simon  B,  Buckner,  10th  Army  com- 
mander on  Okinawa,  was  killed  (Juno,  1945), 
Geiger  succeeded  nun  and  wa*  made  lieutenant 
general.  Shortly  thereafter  Geiger  became  com- 
mander of  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  in  the  Pacific. 
Geiger  counter  (gl'gur),  instrument  for  the  detec- 
tion and  quantitative  determination  of  ionising 
particles,  such  as  beta  rays  and  cosmic  rays.  Vari- 
ously designed  for  different  uses,  it  consists  gen- 
erally of  a  glass  tube  with  a  thin  metal  cylinder 
inside  serving  as  one  electrode  and  a  needle  as  the 
other  electrode.  In  a  similar  instrument,  the 
Geiger-Muller  counter,  a  thin,  taut  wire  is  used 
instead  of  a  needle.  A  current  is  sent  through, 
sufficiently  weak  to  just  fail  to  pass  from  one  elec- 
trode to  the  other  through  the  gas  which  has  been 
sealed  into  the  tube  The  gas  is  ionised  whenever 
the  counter  is  brought  near  radioactive  substances, 
however  little  the  quantity  and  however  faint  the 
emanations.  The  ionised  particles  of  gas  carry 
the  current  from  electrode  to  electrode,  thus  com- 
pleting a  circuit.  Oaoe  established,  the  current  is 
amplified  by  an  electronic  device  so  that  it  can 
indicate  by  an  audible  click  the  presence  ojf  ionised 
particles.  8in««  the  gas  quickly  returns  to.  normal, 
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it  permits  «ach  new  particle  or  r&y  to  register 
once  more,  making  counting  possible.  The  instru- 
ment can  also  register  lomcation  by  a  pointer  and 
scale.  It  finds  use  in  the  detection  of  cosmic  rays 
and  of  lost  or  otherwise  unlocated  radioactivity 
Counters  enable  radioactive  tracers  or  substances 
exposed  to  lonization  to  be  followed  as  they  make 
their  way  through  complex  organisms  such  as  the 
human  body.  In  medicine  Geiger  counters  hav6 
found  several  successful  uses  in  the  location  of 
malignancies 

Geijer,  Erik  Gustav  (a'rfk  gtis'tftv  vl'ur),  1783- 
1847,  Swedish  historian  and  poet  He  taught  hw- 
tory  at  the  Umv  of  Uppsala  and  edited  a  source, 
collection  of  Swedish  history.  His  Hwtory  of  the 
Swedes  (Eng  tr  ,  1845),  terminating  with  the  reign 
of  Queen  Christina,  is  his  best-known  work. 
Geijer  also  wrote  hymns,  Ivrirs,  and  songs  which 
enjoyed  wide  popularity  In  1838  he  created 
considerable  stir  by  his  c  onversion  from  conserva- 
tism to  liberal  i8m  and  reform 

Geljerstam,  Gustaf  af  (gas'tilv  Uv  ya'yurstum), 
1868-1909,  Swedish  novelist  His  realistic  novels 
of  peasant  life  show  Russian  influence,  among 
these  are  Poor  Folk  (1884)  and  Pastor  Hathn 
(1887)  He  also  wrote  problem  novels  and  popular 
studies  of  modern  marriage  in  the  small  town 
Among  his  later  works  are  My  Boys  (1890,  Eng  tr  , 
1033),  The  Book  about  LUUe  Brother  (1900,  Eng  tr  , 
1921),  and  Woman  Power  (1901,  Eng  tr ,  1927) 

Geikie,  Sir  Archibald  (ge'ke),  1836-1924,  British 
geologist,  educated  at  the  Umv  of  Edinburgh  He 
joined  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland,  becom- 
ing its  director  in  1867  He  was  professor  of  geol- 
ogy at  the  Umv  of  Edinburgh  (1871-82)  and 
director  general  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (1882-1901)  He  was  knighted  in 
1891  His  numerous  publications  include  Outlines 
of  Field  Geology  (1876),  Text-Book  of  Geology 
(1882),  and  The  Founders  of  Geology  (1897,  2d  ed  , 
190G)  See  his  autobiography  (1924)  His  brother, 
James  Geikie,  18.49-1915,  wan  also  a  geologist,  a 
specialist  in  glacial  geology  He  wrote  The  Great 
Ice  Age  (1874),  Earth  Sctdpture  (1898),  and  Struc- 
tural and  Field  Geology  (1905,  5th  ed  ,  1940) 

geisha  (ga'shu),  Japanese  piofobtuonal  entertainer, 
skilled  in  dancing  and  in  repartee  The  ti  timing  of 
the  geisha  begins  m  childhood,  and  after  her  ap- 
prenticeship is  over  sh«  is  usually  under  contract 
for  a  number  of  years  The  geisha  is  a  courtesan, 
and  her  status  varies  in  different  cities  and  in  dif- 
feient  houses  Many  geisha  live  luxuiioufely  and 
uro  able  to  influence  state  policies  All  receive  the 
same  fee,  but  the  amount  that  they  actually  earn 
rests  upon  a  rigid  classification  of  their  beauty  arid 
accomplishment**  A  geisha  may  marry,  but  she 
always  bears  a  ret  tain  stigma  In  1937  the  geisha 
won  certain  privileges  through  a  ditrike 

GeiBder,  Heinrich  (hln'rfkh  gts'lur),  1814-79, 
German  mechanic  and  inventor  He  worked  as  a 
glass  blower  and  in  1854  established  at  Bonn  a  fac- 
tory for  making  scientific  apparatus  His  many 
inventions  unhide  a  vacuum  mercury  pump  and 
the  Geissler  tube.  This  is  a  gas  discharge  tube  ui 
which  light  is  produced  when  an  ele<  trie  discharge 
passes  through  the  rarefied  gas  m  the  tube.  The 
color  of  the  glow  depends  on  the  gas  used  The 
tubes  are  made  in  a  variety  of  shapes  and  are  espo- 
c  iall>  useful  in  spec  t  rose  opy 

Geistown  (gls'toun),  borough  (pop  1,037),  SW  Pa., 
SE  of  Johnstown 

Geitner,  Erntt  August  (ernsf  ou'g<5&st  git'nur), 
1783-1852,  German  industrial  chemist  He  dw- 
<  overed  German  silver  (or  nu  kel  silver)  and  worked 
on  the  use  of  certain  salts  as  mordants  for  dyes 
He  wrote  popular  works  on  chemistry  and  teeh- 

GeLTlje'lu,  Ital  j&'la),  tity  (pop  31,918),  SW  Sicily, 
Italy,  on  the  Mediterranean  From  the  13th  cent 
until  1927  it  was  knowu  as  Terranova  di  Siciha 
Founded  c  690  B  C  by  Greek  colonists,  it  became 
so  flourishing  as  to  found  in  turn  (c  580  B  C ) 
Acragas,  the  later  Agngento  The  height  of  its 
prosperity  was  reached  under  the  tyrants  GIDLON 
and  Hippocrates  in  the  5th  cent  In  282  BC 
Mamertme  mercenaries  (see  MESSINA)  destroyed 
the  city  and  Phmtias,  tyrant  of  Aoraaaw,  resettled 
the  inhabitants  at  the  new  city  of  Pnmtias  (now 
Lioata)  There  are  few  ancient  remains,  but  m  the 
near-by  neciopohs  Greek  vases  and  other  objects 
have  been  found.  Modern  Gela  was  probably 
founded — as  Terranova  di  Siciha — by  Emperor 
Frederick  II  m  1230  The  oity  was  a  landing  point 
in  the  Allied  invasion  of  Sicily  (1943)  The  sur- 
rounding region  10  the  center  of  cotton  growing  in 
Sicily,  and  cereals  are  also  produced 

G«Usius  I,  Saint  Olla'shftus),  d  496,  pope  (492-96), 
an  African;  successor  of  St  Felix  III  and  predeces- 
sor of  Auaatasius  II.  He  was  a  firm  upholder  of  the 
papal'supremacy  in  a  dispute  with  Anaataaius,  the 
Bysarrtme  emperor:  this  contest  WM  an  opening 
wedge  m  the  struggle  between  Constantinople  and 
Home,  Gelawus  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  <?etanon  Sacramentary,  a  6th-century 
compilation.  Many  of  his  letters  and  some  of  his 
polemical  writings  remain.  Feast.  Nov.  21. 

GelMiui  II,  d.  1119,  pope  (1118-19),  a&  Italian  <b 
Gaata)  aamed  Giovamu  Caetam,  successor  of 
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PASCHAL  II  and  predecessor  of  CAUXTUB  II.  Ho 
was  elected  in  protest  agamst  the  weakness  of 
Paeohal's  opposition  to  Emperor  Henry  V  over 
INVESTITURE  The  Frangipam,  Romans  of  the 
emperor's  party,  threw  Gelasius  in  prtson,  but  the 
people  delivered  him  and  forced  his  captor  to  beg 
forgiveness  In  March,  1118,  soon  after  GeJasms 
election,  Henry  V  advanced  on  Rome,  and  the 
pope  fled  to  Gaeta  There  he  was  ordained  priest 
and  consecrated  bishop  Henry  sot  up  an  antipope 
as  Gregory  VIII,  and  Gelasius  excommunicated 
them  Later  m  the  ydar  the  pope  went  to  Franco, 
where  he  was  welcomed  Ho  was  nbout  to  call  a 
council  when  he  died 

gelatin,  glutinous  material  or  animal  jelly  obtained 
from  the  supporting  structures  (e  g  ,  hoofs,  bones, 
and  tendons)  of  veitebrate  animals  by  the  action 
of  boiling  water  or  dilute  acid  The  process  of 
manufacture  is  a  complex  one  which  involves  re- 
moving foreign  substances,  boiling  the  material 
(usually  in  distilled  water  in  aluminum  vessels  to 
prevent  contamination,  and  purifying  it,  of  all 
chemicals  used  in  freeing  the  gelatin  from  the  con- 
nective tissues  The  final  product  in  its  purest  form 
is  brittle,  transparent,  colorless,  tasteless,  and 
odorless  and  has  the  distinguishing  property  of 
cUsHolving  in  hot  water  and  congealing  when  cold 
In  contact  with  cold  water  it  takes  up  from  5  to 
10  times  its  own  weight  and  swells  to  an  elunti< , 
transparent  mass  Gelatin,  beiriK  readily  digested 
and  absorbed,  is  a  good  food  for  children  and  in- 
valids It  is  important  in  fine  cookery  as  a  vehicle 
for  other  material*,  in  the  form  of  jellied  soups, 
molded  meats  and  salads,  and  frozen  desserts 
Piepurations  of  it  are  used  in  the  home  manufac- 
ture of  jam,  jellies,  and  preserves  to  mwuie  jellificfi- 
tion  of  fruit  juices  It  is  used  in  the  drying  and 
preset  vmg  of  fruits  and  meats,  in  the  glazing  of 
coffee,  and  in  the  prepatation  of  powdered  milk 
and  other  powdeied  foods  Bakeries  UHC  it  in  mak- 
ing meringues,  eclairs,  and  other  delicacies  In 
confectionery  making  it  is  used  as  the  basis  of 
taffy,  nougat,  marshmallows,  and  fondant  Ice- 
cream manufacture  employs  it  to  maintain  a  per- 
manent emulsion  of  other  ingredients  and  thus  to 
give  body  to  the  finished  product  Added  to  cows' 
tnilk  for  the  feeding  of  babies  it  prevents  the  forma- 
tion of  large  cui  ds  In  scientific  processes  gelatin  is 
widely  employed,  being  used  in  elect  totyping, 
photography,  waterproofing,  and  dyeing  and  in 
coating  microscopic  slides  It  is  used  as  a  culture 
medium  for  bacteriological  lesearch  and  also  to 
make  coatings  for  pills  and  capsules,  nomt  plaster, 
and  some  .surgical  dressings  It  affords  a  base  for 
ointments  and  pastes,  such  as  toothpaste,  it  is  an 
emulsifying  asrent  useful  in  making  liquid  combi- 
nations and  various  sprays.  In  its  l<»*>s  pure  forms 
gelatin  is  known  as  glue  and  size  Vegetable  gelatin, 
or  AUAR,  IH  derived  from  East  Indian  seaweed* 

Gelderland,  Guelderland  (both  gel'durlund,  Dutch 
kh(l'durlant),  or  Guelders  (gel'durz),  province 
(1.939  sq  mi  ,  pop  1,019,799),  E  and  central 
Netherlands,  S  of  the  Ijsselmeer  and  bordering  on 
Germany  in  the  east.  Arnheim,  the  capital,  and 
Nijmegen  and  Apeldooni  are  the  c  hief  cities  It  i* 
drained  bv  the  Ijssel  and  by  the  Lower  Rhine  and 
Waal,  which  enclose  the  Betuwe,  a  fertile  agricul- 
tural lowland,  in  the  south  went  The  Veluwe,  near 
the  Ijwselmeer,  is  an  unproductive  hilh  heathland 
The  duchy  of  Gelderland  was  c  onqucred  (147.i)  bv 
Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundv ,  after  whose  death 
it  passed  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg  It  joined 
(1679)  the  Union  of  Utrecht  of  the  Netherlands 
against  Spam  Part  of  Geldeiland,  including  the 
ducal  capital,  Geldern  (pop  5,776),  was  ceded 
(1716)  by  the  Netherlands  to  Prussia. 

Gelee,  Claud* •  see  CLAIJDK  LORRAIN 

Gelert,  Johannes  Sophus  (ge'lmt),  1852-1923, 
American  sculptor,  b  Denmark  He  settled  in  the 
United  States  m  1887  H is  work  includes  the  Hay- 
market  monument  and  a  statue  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  (both  Chicago)  and  Denmark  (custom- 
house, New  York) 

Geiibolu,  Turkey,  see  GALUPOU 

G«Uloth  (gS '1116th,  gell'-)  [Heb  , -circles],  boundary 
landmark,  S  Palestine,  between  Benjamin  and 
Judah  Joshua  18  17.  It  i»  probably  the  same  as 
the  Gilgal  of  Joshua  16  7 

Gell,  Sir  William  (gel),  1777-1830,  English  archae- 
ologist and  traveler,  grad  Cambridge,  1798  Ho 
served  as  chamberlain  to  Caroline,  consort  of 
George  IV,  and  accompanied  her  to  Italy  in  1814 
In  1820  he  settled  in  Italy,  living  m  Naples  and 
Rome.  His  original  drawings  of  classical  rums  are 
in  the  British  Museum  Among  his  works,  which  he 
illustrated,  we  Topography  of  Troy  (1804),  Pom- 
jmana  (1817-10),  Journey  \n  the  Morea  (1823),  and 
Toi^graphy  of  Rome  (l^M) 

GeUee,  CUude:  see  CUAUOB  LORRAIM. 

Gellert,  Christian  Fiirchtegott  (krfa'tyan  furkh'tu- 
gdt  g&'lurt),  1715-09,  German  poet  and  moralist 
He  was  professor  of  literature  and  moral  philoso- 
at  Leipsig,  Hts  works  include  the  popular 
___dn  und  Errthlungen  (1746,  Eng  tr ,  Fables 
and  Other  Po*m*,  1850) ,  the  Riohardsoman  Leben 

der  schioodvtchen  Qrafin  von  G (1746,  Eng  tr , 

The  Life  of  the  Swedish  Count™  von  G- ,  1752), 

a  pioneer  work  ro.  German  domestic  fiction,  Gewt- 
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Iwhtn  Odrn  und  Lwder  (1757),  hymns  which  are 
classics,  and  several  plays  Gelleit  was  the  great 
arbiter  of  literary  taste  in  his  tune 

Gelligaer  (gMlgar',  goihil-),  urban  district  (1931  pop 
41,043;  1947  estimated  pop  ,ib,140),  Glamorgan- 
shire, Wales,  N  of  Cardiff.  It  is  in  a  ruining  region 

Gelhus,  Aulus  (jel'yus),  fl  2d  cent  ,  Latin  wntei  He 
was  a  lawyer  who  spent  at  least  a  veai  in  \thens 
and  wiote  Nodes  Atttcae  [Attic  nights],  a  collection 
of  discussions  of  law,  antiquities,  and  sundry 
other  subjects  in  20  books  (of  which  19  and  a 
fraction  survive).  The  work  w  cliieflv  valuable  a»  a 
storehouse  of  quotations  from  lost  works 

Gelon  (jf'lon).  d  478  B  C  ,  Greek  Sicilian  ruler 
Tyrant  of  Gela,  his  native  citv,  he  interfered  in 
the  struggle  for  power  in  Sv  rac  use  (485  B  C  )  and 
made  himself  the  leader  of  the  popular  party  there 
From  this  tune  he  ruled  Syracuse  and  dominated 
Greek  Sicily  In  480  BC  Hanulcar  and  his  Car- 
thaginians attacked  Sicily  in  great  force,  landing 
at  Panormuh  und  advancing  to  besiege  Gelon's 
father-in-law,  Theion  of  Acragus  in  Hirnera  Gelon 
<  aino  to  raise  the  BICJJO  and  c  rushed  the  Carthagin- 
ian arm\  This  vu  torv  made  a  tremendous  sensa- 
tion ui  the  W  Mediterranean,  and  it  was  the  first 
great  Wow  to  Punic  prestige  It  is  celebrated  by 
Pindar  in  his  great  First  Pythian.  Gelon  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  Hifcuo  I 

GeUenkirchen  (jccraunklr'khun),  citv  (1939  pop 
317,568,  194fi  pop  265,703),  Westphalia,  NW  Ger- 
many, adjoining  Kssen  It  IB  a  major  industrial 
and  coal-inimng  center  of  the  RI<HU  district  It 
grew  rapidly  in  the  late  19th  cent  and  m  1928  ab- 
sorbed the  neighboring  towns  of  Bucr  and  Horst 
About  half  of  the  c  ity  was  destroy  ed  in  the  Second 
Wot  Id  War 

gem,  substance  of  either  nnneial  or  organic  origin 
used  foi  adornment  The  qualities  inquired  in 
gems  arc  beuuU ,  rarity,  and  durability  The 
beauty  of  a  gem  depends  primarily  upon  its  optical 
properties,  which  impart  its  lustei,  fire,  and  color, 
the  durabilitv  depends  upon  hardness  and  tendency 
to  cleave  01  fiactuie  The  physical  properties  by 
\vhuh  gems  aic  distinguished  from  each  other  are 
fonn  of  the  c  RYSTM,,  index  of  iefractu>n  of  light, 
HAUIJNKSB,  presence  or  absence  of  cleavage,  type 
of  fracture  (cone houlal,  even,  or  uneven)  in  stones 
without  cleavage,  specific  gravity,  color  streak 
(eolot  of  the  powder  as>  detemaned  by  rubbing  it 
over  white  unglaBcd  porcelain),  luster  (appeal ante 
of  the  suiface  in  icflccted  light — adamantine,  vit- 
loous,  resinous,  groasv,  mlkv,  or  pearly),  and 
trant»paiency  Minor  ptoperties  which  serve  to 
idcntifv  some  stones  are  olmtovaixv,  opalesceuoe, 
astemm,  play  of  color,  fluoie-»c«>nce.  phosphores- 
cence, nidesceiice,  and  electnoal  properties  Arti- 
ficial and  imitation  gems  ate  of  various  kinds 
Svnthetic  stones  are  made  m  the  labomtoiv  out 
of  tbe  same  chemical  elements  as  natural  stones 
Synthetic  lubi&s,  sapphires,  and  other  varieties  of 
gem  corundum  have  been  commercially  produced, 
minute  aitificial  diamonds  too  small  to  have  com- 
mercial value  have  also  been  produced  Synthetic 
stones  may  sometimes  be  detected  bv  the  piesence 
of  an  bubbles,  which  when  numeious  cause  a 
cloudy  appeal ance,  by  having  curved,  lather  than 
straight  stnae,  and  by  then  unnatuial  color 
Doublets  are  made  by  combining  a  crown  or  uppei 
part,  which  is  a  thin  slice  of  either  the  true  stone 
01  some  inferior  but  haid  gem,  with  a  lower  part 
of  tbe  true  stone,  a  substitute  stone,  colored  glaa^, 
or  colored  paste  Triplets  generally  consist  of  a 
layer  of  a  paste  l>etweei>  two  genuine  stones  of 
poor  color  Paste  genm  usually  contain  lead  and 
are  consequently  very  soft,  they  soon  lose  their 
bulhance  and  color  Imitation  pearls  are  glass  or 
plastic  beads  coated  with  a  preparation  made  from 
fish  scales  Cultuied  pearls  are  usually  made  by 
inserting  a  small  bead  into  the  shell  of  the  oystei 
Gems  are  genet  ally  cut  to  bring  out  their  natuial 
color  and  biillmncy  and  to  remove  flaws  In  the 
cabochon  cut  the  upper  surface  of  the  stone  J& 
smoothed  and  rounded  into  a  simple  cuive  of  any 
degree  of  convexity,  the  lower  surface  mav.  bo 
concave,  convex,  or  flat  All  the  remaining  outs 
have  flat  facets.  In  the  table  cut  the  facets  of 
the  natural  octahedron  aie  giound  to  amoothnetsu 
and  polished,  one  facet,  the  talde,  i«  ground  much 
larger  than  any  other  and  made  the  tup  of  the  gem, 
while  the  opposite  facet,  the  culet,  is  loft  quite 
small  The  rose  cut  consist*,  of  .t  flat  base  and 
(usually)  24  triangular  facets,— resembling  a  oabo- 
chon  with  facets.  The  brilliant  cut  is  scientificalh 
designed  to  bring  out  the  maximum  brilliancy  of 
the  stone  The  crown  of  a  brilliant  consists  of  a 
table  and  32  smaller  facets,  of  which  S  are  quad- 
rilaterals and  24  aic  triangles,  the  base,  of  a  oulet 
and  24  largei  facets,  of  which  8  aie  quaclrJatei  ais 
and  16  are  triangles  The  base  aud  crown  are 
separated  bv  a  girdle  The  brilliant  has  certain 
proportions  —m  genera]  the  depth  of  tike  crown  if 
one  third  the  depth  of  the  stone  and  the  width  of 
tlve  table  one  half  the  width  of  the  stone.  The 
trap  cut  or  step  cut  constate  of  a  table  and  quacl- 
riangular  facets,  above  and  below  the  girdle,  hav- 
ing their  horizontal  edges  parallel  Diamond  cut- 
ting and  the  cutting  of  other  piecious  stones  aie 
distinct  trades.  In  diamond  cutting  the  stone  is 
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first  cleaved  to  romove  excrescences  or  to  break 
It  into  smaller  stones,  by  making  a  groove  in  the 
surface  in  tho  direction  of  the  grain,  inserting  a 
steel  knife,  and  striking  the  back  of  the  knife  a 
sharp  blow  The  next  process  was  formerly  brut- 
mg,  i  e  ,  roughly  shaping  two  stones  by  rubbing 
them  against  one  another  In  modern  practice  the 
stones  are  sawed  with  a  i  evolving  wheel  coated  on 
its  rim  with  diamond  powder,  and  then  are  shaped 
by  inserting  a  holder  or  dop  containing  one  dia- 
mond into  a  turning  lathe  v,  Inch  revolve*  it  against 
a  stationary  diamond  The  cutting  of  the  facets 
and  the  polishing  are  done  by  a  revolving  iron 
wheel  charged  \v  ith  diamond  dust  After  the  facets 
are  cut  the  diamonds  are  cleaned  and  are  ready  for 
sale.  Stones  other  than  diamonds  are  cleaved  or 
slit  by  a  revolving  diamond-dusted  wheel,  then 
faceted  by  being  pressed  against  a  lap  chaiged 
with  diamond  dust  or  a  carhoiundum  wheel,  and 
polished  with  a  softer  abrasive  Most,  and  in  the 
case  of  some  gems  all,  of  the  work  of  faceting  is 
done  with  only  tho  eve  of  the  woikman  as  guide 
The  precious  stones  are  DIAMOND,  some  forms  of 
CORUNDUM  (nrin,  SAPPHIRE,  Oriental  emerald, 
Oriental  topaz.  Oriental  amethv&t) ,  and  KM*  HUD 
The  chief  semi-precious  stones  are  AQUAMVRINE, 

AMETHYST,    TOPAZ,    GARNET,    TOURMMINR,    Splliel, 

peridot,  ZIRCON,  CHRYSOBFR-*  L,  QUARTZ,  OPAL, 
TURQUOISE,  MOONSTONE,  and  JAM,  The  organic 
gems  are  PEARL,  AMBER,  CORAI  ,  and  JET,  of  which 
pearl  is  usually  counted  as  a  precious  stone  Gems 
are  used  as  seals  and  talismans,  and  there  are 
many  superstitions  associated  with  them  For 
birthstones,  see  MONTH  See  H  P  Whitlock,  The 
Story  of  the  Gems  (1936),  L  J  Spencer,  A  Key  to 
Precious  Stone*  (rev  ed  ,  1946) ,  Frances  Rogers 
and  Alice  Beard  6000  Years  of  Gems  and  Jewelry 
(rev  ed  ,  1947),  E  H  Kraus  and  C  B  Slawson, 
Gems  and  Gem  Materials  (5th  od  ,  1948),  R  M 
Pearl,  Popular  Gemology  (1948),  Marcus  Baerwald 
and  Tom  Mahoney,  Gems  and  Jewelry  Today  (1949) 

Gemalli  (gema'll)  [Heb,=owner  of  camels],  father 
of  Ammiel  the  spy  Num  1J  12 

Gemara:  see  TALMUD 

Gemariah  (ge'murl'u)  [Heb  ,-*  completion  by  God] 
1  Jewish  noble  favorable  to  Jeremiah  and  Baruch 
Jer  36.  2  Envoy  to  Nebuchadnezzar  Jer  29  3 

G6mier,  Finnm  (ferme'  zh&myft'),  1869-1933, 
French  actor  and  director  His  Pans  debut  (1892) 
was  at  the  Theatre  Libre  of  Andre  Antoine.  whose 
lifelong  friend  he  became  In  1906  he  succeeded 
Antoine  as  director  of  the  Theatre  Antoine  and 
from  1922  to  1930  was  director  of  the  Odcon  In 
1924  he  toured  the  United  States,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Dept  of  State,  and  Canada  His  Theatre 
Ambulant  (1911)  and  his  direction  of  the  Theatre 
National  Popufaire  (from  1930)  were  among  his 
attempts  to  bring  the  theater  to  the  people  With 
Antoine  he  sought  to  bring  naturalism  of  speech 
and  gesture  to  the  stage  Celebrated  for  his  por- 
trayal of  Shylook  in  The  Merchant  of  Vtnitf,  he 
also  acted  in  plays  of  G  B  Shaw,  Gerhart  Haupt- 
inann,  Ibsen,  and  Eugene  O'Neill,  as  well  as  con- 
temporary French  dramatists 

Gemini  (jS'mlnfi)  [Latin,  =twuisj,  in  astronomy,  a 
zodiacal  constellation  on  the  side  of  the  Milky 
Way  opposite  from  Orion  It  is  pictured  as  the 
figures  of  the  twin  heroes  Castor  and  Pollux,  with 
the  two  brightest  stars  in  the  constellation  repre- 
senting the  heads  of  the  figures  These  two  star* 
are  Alpha  Gemmorum  or  Castor  und  Beta  Gemi- 
norum  or  Pollux  Pollux  is  aetually  the  brighter 
of  the  two,  although  Castor  was  formerly  con- 
sidered to  be  and  was  therefore  given  the  Alpha 
designation  Castor,  a  white  star,  lies  a  little  to 
the  northeast  of  Pollux  and  is  a  visual  double  star, 
each  of  its  two  components  is  a  spex  troscopic 
binary  Pollux,  a  yellow  star,  is  a  multiple  star 
with  at  least  six  components  The  sun  is  in  tho 
constellation  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice 
Gemini  is  the  third  sign  of  the  zodiac 

Geminiani,  Francesco  (francha'sko  jamPnya'ne1),  d 
1762,  Italian  composer  and  violinist,  pupil  of 
Corelh  He  composed  music  for  strings  and  wrote 
on  methods  of  playing  various  stringed  instru- 
ments His  Art  of  Playing  the  Violin  (1740)  was 
the  first  work  of  its  kind  for  violin 

Gemistus,  Georgius  Oor'jus  j  foal's  tils)  fl  1st  half  of 
15th  cent ,  Greek  Platonic  philosopher,  called  Ple- 
thon  (ple'thftn),  b  Byzantium  He  represented  the 
Orthodox  Church  at  the  Council  of  Florence  in 
1439,  led  Cosimo  de'  Medici  to  found  the  Floren- 
tine Academy,  and  inspired  the  enthusiastic  study 
of  Plato  that  characterized  the  Italian  Renaissance 
He  rejected  Aristotle's  criticisms  of  Plato  but  did 
not  always  distinguish  Plato's  doctrine  from  the 
Neoplatonic 

Gemmi  (g8'm<5),  pass,  7,640  ft  high,  in  the  Bernese 
Alps,  Switzerland,  connecting  Bern  and  VrJais 
cantons. 

Gemniczer,  Wenzel:  see  JAMNITZER 

gender,  in  grammar,  subclassihcation  of  a  form  class 
(or  FART  OF  SPEECH)  in  which  the  members  of 
the  subclass  have  characteristic  features  of  agree- 
ment with  other  words  The  term  gender  ia  usually 
restricted  to  such  a  classification  of  nouns  or 
nounhke  words  and  IB  not  usually  considered  to 
include  the  classification  of  NUMBER.  An  example 
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of  gender  In  French  IB  la  tianfo  [the  meat]  vs. 
le  inn  [the  wine],  where  la  and  le  [both  the]  differ 
in  form,  marking  vtande  and  vin  as  of  different 
genders  The  terms  for  these  genders,  feminine 
and  masculine,  respectively,  serve  to  recall  that 
most  Fienrh  nouns  refemng  to  males  are  mascu- 
line, and  most  referring  to  females  are  feminine 
In  German,  Russian,  and  Latin  there  are  three 
genders,  called  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter 
A  two-gender  distinction  between  animate  and  in- 
animate is  widespread,  eg,  in  Algonquian  lan- 
guages Some  Bantu  languages  have  10  genders 
English  nouns  may  be  divided  into  gender  classes 
according  to  the  personal  pronoun  used  to  refer, 
these  do  not  match  sex  classes,  e  g  ,  she,  correspond- 
ing to  the  ship  The  grammatical  device  of  con- 
cord or  agreement  is  bound  up  with  gender-type 
distinctions  By  it  one  word  bears  a  formal  signal 
to  show  it  has  something  to  do  with  some  other 
word ,  thus,  in  la  inaiide  the  form  of  la  shows  that 
it  has  something  to  do  with  a  member  of  tho 
feminine  gender  class,  and  it  may  be  said  to  agree 
with,  or  to  be  in  concord  with,  viande  English 
has  concord  in  inflection  for  number,  e  g  ,  the 
man  runs  vs  the  men  run  Concord  is  found  in 
many  Indo-European,  Bantu,  Fmno-Ugiie,  and 
Semitic  languages,  but  it  is  far  from  universal. in 
languages  Few  languages  have  tho  rhyming  or- 
nateness  of  Latin  concord  See  Edward  Sapir, 
Languagt  (1921) 

gene  0?n),  ultimate  units  bv  which  hereditary 
characteis  are  transmitted  in  animals  and  plants 
Genes  are  contained  in  the  chromosomes  and  aio 
believed  to  be  arranged  in  a  single  row  extending 
the  length  of  the  chromosome  Many  scientists 
have  long  believed  that  genes  are  of  the  <  hermcal 
nature  of  nucleoproteins  (compounds  of  a  nucleic 
arid  and  protein)  In  1949  Arthur  E  Mirsky  re- 
ported the  discovery  that  a  nuclooprotem  dewoxv- 
nbomicleie  acid  forms  one  of  the  constituents  of  tho 
gene  Genes  are  too  small  to  be  visible  with  ordi- 
nary high-power  microscopes,  but  tho  development 
of  the  electron  inn  rose  ope  has  facilitated  studies  of 
them  Some  believe  that  they  approximate  viruses 
in  size  Much  of  the  knowledge  of  genes  has  been 
obtained  through  studies  of  a  spec  ies  of  vinegar  fly, 
Drosophila  melanogastei ,  in  which  the  chiomosomes 
of  the  sahvar\  glands  are  especially  large,  and  also 
from  studies  of  corn  (Zea  mays)  In  Drosophila 
some  500  genes  have  been  discovered,  estimates  as 
to  tho  total  number  of  genes  range  from  more  than 
1,000  to  more  than  10,000  In  Drosophtla  certain 
genes  have  been  identified  whi<  h  determine  evo 
color,  the  size  and  shape  of  wings,  nnd  certain 
other  characters,  and  the  gene  for  ea<  h  ( haracter 
appears  to  have  a  definite  locus  or  position  in  the 
chromosome  It  is  believed  that  thousands  of 
genes  are  present  in  tho  chromosomes  of  man 
How  the  genes  act  to  control  the  development  of 
specific  morphological  characters  is  not  well  under- 
stood It  is  generally  believed  that  their  influence 
is  exerted  through  the  control  of  biochemical  reac- 
tions, some  behove  that  their  action  is  similar  to 
that  of  enz>  mcs  The  sc  lentific  study  of  the  meth- 
od of  mhontanco  is  GENFTICS 

genealogy  (je*neo'luje>a'luje',  j?"n6-)  That  the 
study  of  human  pedigrees  is  of  great  antiquity  is 
indicated  by  their  prominent  place  in  the  Bible 
Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  traced  their  ancestry 
to  goda  and  heroes,  and  primitive  tribes  often  claim 
descent  from  bears,  wolves,  and  other  animals  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  Trojans  were  favored  as  ancestors 
and  were  created  for  the  purpose  Tho  British  were 
understood  to  bo  descended  from  a  Trojan  Brutus, 
the  Flanks,  from  rrancus,  the  Turks,  from  Turcus 
The  rise  of  feudalism  made  possessions  and  status 
depend  on  genealogy,  and  tho  study  flourished  In 
less  degree,  this  condition  continues  m  some  coun- 
tries, as  England,  to  the  present  day  In  America, 
pedigree  is  less  decisive  as  to  status  and  property, 
and  interest  in  genealogy  has  been  limited  to  a 
smaller  peicentage  of  tho  population  Some  soci- 
eties ernplmsi/e  it,  limiting  membership  to  descend- 
ants of  ancestors  of  a  given  group,  as  soldiers  m  tho 
American  Revolution  Genealogies  necessarily 
omit  many  ancestors  who  may  be  of  biological 
significance  The  incredible  number  of  the  ances- 
tors of  an  individual,  since  each  child  has  two  par- 
ents, was  shown  in  Blackstone's  Commentaries  on 
the  Laws  of  England  Examples  of  English  gen- 
ealogies are  the  books  of  Burke,  Collins,  and  others 
on  the  peerage  Many  libraries  have  departments 
of  genealogy,  where  genealogies  of  families  may 
be  inspected!  See  Gilbert  H  Doane,  Searching  for 
Your  Ancestors  (1937) 

Genee,  Adeline  (adulen'  zhunft'),  1878-,  Danish 
dancer  She  made  her  debut  at  10  in  Chnstiama 
and  at  17  was  premiere  danseuse  of  the  Staat- 
theater  at  Stettin,  Germany  She  toured  the 
United  States  m  1908  and  1912.  Gen 60  was  one 
of  the  last  stars  of  traditional  ballet  She  married 
Frank  S  N  Isitt  in  1910  and  retired  in  1914 

Genelh,  Bonaventura  (bonavantSo'ra  janel'le), 
1798-1868  German  painter  and  illustrator,  studied 
at  the  Berlin  Academy  and  in  Rome  He  painted 
mythological  and  biblical  subjects,  such  as  Tn- 
umph  of  Bacchus  and  Anadne  and  Abraham  and 
the  Angels,  but  his  greatest  success  was  in  illus- 


trating. Among  the  best  are  48  outline  illustra- 
tions for  Homer,  36  for  Dante,  and  copperplate 
illustrations  for  Life  of  a  Profligate 

General  Grant  National  Park,  E  Calif.  The  park 
was  abolished  in  March,  1940,  and  its  lands  were 
made  part  of  Kings  Canyon  National  Park 

General  Land  Office,  established  (1812)  m  the 
U  S  Treasury  Dept  and  transferred  (1849)  to 
the  U  S  Dept  of  the  Interior  Empowered  to  sur- 
vey, manage,  and  dispose  of  the  public  domain,  the 
office  administered  the  preemption  acts,  homestead 
acts,  and  all  legislation  affecting  public  lands  Af- 
ter 1000  it  was  more  concerned  with  conseivation 
of  tho  remaining  land  In  1946  it  was  consolidated 
with  the  Grazing  Service  into  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management 

general  strike,  sympathetic  cessation  of  work  by  all 
or  a  majority  of  tne  workers  in  all  industries  and 
public  utilities  of  a  locality  or  nation  Such  a  stop- 
page may  be  economic  if  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
dresbing  some  grievance  or  pressing  upon  the  em- 
ployer a  series  of  demands  economic  m  nature  It 
is  political  if  called  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  some 
concession  from  the  government  or  if  used  to  set  off 
a  chain  of  events  culminating  in  tho  overthrow  of 
the  existing  government  The  political  strike  has 
been  advocated  by  the  syndicalists  and  to  a  certain 
extent  by  anarchistic  movements  Practically  un- 
known in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  except  for 
some  local  instances  (e  g  ,  Seattle,  1919,  Winnipeg, 
1919,  San  Francisco,  1934),  the  general  strike  has 
been  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  European 
labor  from  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cent  General 
strikes  in  Belgium  in  189J  and  1902  won  universal 
manhood  suffrage,  in  Italy,  a  general  strike  (1904) 
protested  against  tho  use  of  troops  to  break  up 
strikes,  a  general  strike  (1905)  in  Russia  resulted  m 
the  issuance  of  the  October  Manifesto,  instituting 
some  sorely  needed  reforms,  a  general  strike  (1909) 
in  Sweden,  called  against  the  repeated  use  of  the 
lockout  by  employers,  ended  in  complete  surrender 
of  the  workmen ,  a  general  strike  (1919)  in  Germany 
successfully  warded  off  a  rightist  putsch  In  1926  a 
general  strike  in  England  involving  over  3,000,000 
workers  was  called  in  sympathetic  protest  against 
the  national  lockout  of  the  coal  mmeis,  hut  the 
strikers  were  forced  to  capitulate  when  it  became 
clear  that  tho  government  was  able  to  keep  es- 
sential services  running  and  when  only  50  percent 
of  the  workers  answered  the  strike  call  In  France 
a  general  strike,  which  failed,  was  called  (1038)  to 
protest  against  a  government  decree  lengthening 
hours  and  penalizing  strikers  In  1947  localized 
general  strikes  were  called  in  Italy  and  France  by 
the  Communist  parties  in  protest  against  policies  of 
the  goveinments  m  power  See  W  H  Crook,  The 
General  Strike  (lrHl) 

generator,  machine  used  to  change  mechanical  energy 
into  electrical  eneigy  Tho  action  principle  is  that 
of  electromagnetic  INDUCTION,  a  phenomenon  dis- 
covered by  Michael  Faraday  in  18.31  A  simple 
generator  consists  essentially  of  a  magnet  between 
the  poles  of  which  a  coil  of  wire  rotates  In  turning, 
the  coil  cuts  the  magnetic  linos  of  force  of  the  mag- 
netic field  lying  between  tho  polos  of  the  magnet 
(see  MAGNETISM)  The  cutting  of  these  lines  of 
force  causes  a  current  of  electricity  to  he  generated 
in  the  coil  The  current  is  led  from  the  coil  into  a 
closed  circuit  by  means  of  metal  strips  called  brush- 
es which  press  against  the  coil  without  interfering 
with  its  rotation  Because,  in  turning,  the  coil  cuts 
the  lines  of  force  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
the  other,  tho  electric1  current  flows  from  it  first  in 
one  direction  and  then  in  the  opposite  direction 
Such  a  current  is  called  an  alternating  cun  out  (AC) , 
and  a  generator  producing  it  is  an  alternating-cur- 
rent ( AC)  generator  or  alternator  A  current  flow- 
ing in  one  direction  (although  still  pulsating)  is 
obtained  by  tho  use  of  a  device  called  a  commu- 
tator When  this  device  is  employed,  the  generator 
is  known  as  a  direct-current  (DC)  generator  Com- 
mercial generators  are  of  both  types  Although  the 
same  principle  is  involved  as  in  the  simple  genera- 
tor, the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  two 
essential  parts  (magnet  and  coil)  of  the  commercial 
generator  are  much  complicated  by  the  need  for 
producing  a  current  that  is  not  pulsating  A  num- 
ber of  coils  are  used  and  are  wound  in  various  ways 
around  a  core  of  metal  consisting  usually  of  strips 
bound  together  to  make  up  tho  so-called  A  RMATURE 
Tho  number  of  magnetic  poles  is  often  mcreaseci, 
as  in  tho  multipolar  generator  Tho  BLECTROMAO- 
NET  is  commonly  employed  in  the  dynamo  instead 
of  the  permanent  magnet  found  in  the  magneto 
(the  dynamo  and  the  magneto  being  types  of  gen- 
orators)  The  magnetism  is  produced  by  leading 
the  current  generated  in  the  armature  over  a  wire- 
wound  around  the  field  magnets  Two  distinct 
types  of  field-magnet  windings  are  used  In  the 
shunt-winding  type,  only  a  part  of  the  current  is 
sent  through  the  many  coils  around  the  field  mag- 
nets In  this  type,  when  a  large  current  is  used  m 
the  external  circuit,  a  drop  m  voltage  occurs  In 
the  series-winding  type,  the  whole  current  from  the 
armature  is  conducted  over  a  few  turns  of  thick 
wire  about  the  field  magnets  When  the  current 

in  the  external  circuit  increases,  the  voltage  in- 
creases The  compound-winding  type  IB  a  combina- 
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tion  of  both  and  produces  a  constant  voltage  Not 
in  all  generators  do  the  field  magnets  remain  sta- 
tionary while  the  armature  revolves  (direct-cur- 
rent generators  are  usually  of  this  type)  In  some 
types,  the  armature  is  held  stationary  and  the 
magnets  rotate  (alternating-current  generators  are 
usually  of  this  type)  Various  sources  are  used  for 
the  mechanical  energy  which  causes  the  moving 
part  to  revolve  Some  generators  aie  driven  by 
steam  engines  and  turbines,  others  by  gasoline  or 
oil  engines  Most  important  of  all  to  industry,  how- 
ever, are  those  driven  by  water  power,  generators 
of  this  type  driven  by  powerful  water  turbines  are 
used  m  the  great  hydroelectric  plants 

Genesee  (j^nuse/),  river,  c  158  mi  long,  rising  in  N 
Pennsylvania  in  tho  Allegheny  Mts  and  flowing 
northeily  through  New  York  state,  crossing  the 
Barge  Canal,  to  Lake  Ontario  at  Rochester  Its 
valley  is  noted  for  its  beauty  and  fertility  On  tho 
upper  Gonesee  lies  Letchworth  State  Park,  N  Y  , 
with  a  scenic  gorge  and  waterfalls 

Geneseo  (jcnuse'o)  1  City  (pop  3,824),  NW  111 ,  E 
of  Moline  and  on  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
Canal,  settled  1836,  mo  1855  It  is  a  farm  trade 
center  A  state  fish  hatchery  is  near  by  2  Farm 
trade  village  (pop  2,144),  co  seat  of  Livingston 
co  ,  W  central  NY,  on  tho  Genesee  and  SW  of 
Rochester,  me  1832  Geneaeo  was  settled  c  17QO 
by  James  Wadsworth,  whose  descendants  have 
been  prominent  in  the  town  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
state  teachers  college  Soap  and  meal  are  made 
here 

Genesis  (jS'nusIs)  [Gr  ,-ougm!,  first  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  first  of  the  nve  books  of  the  Law 
(the  Pentateuch  or  Torah)  ascribed  by  tiadition 
to  Moses  It  is  a  religious  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  its  contents  may  be  outlined  as 
follows  first,  the  divine  origin  of  tho  race  whence 
the  Hebrews  sprang  (1-11),  including  accounts  of 
the  creation  and  man's  first  disobedience  (1  3),  of 
Cam  and  Abel  (4),  and  of  Noah  (9-10),  second, 
the  career  of  God's  special  servant  Abraham  (12- 
24),  including  the  stones  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael  (16, 
21),  of  Lot  (18-19),  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (22), 
and  especially  of  God's  summons  to  Palestine  and 
His  promises  (12,  13,  15,  17),  third,  the  career  of 
Isaac  (25-26),  and,  fouith,  the  life  of  Jacob,  who 
was  called  Isiael  (27-50),  including  his  i  eplacement 
of  Esau  (27),  his  vision  of  a  ladder  (28),  his  wres- 
tling with  an  angel  (32),  and  the  extensive  story  of 
his  son  Joseph,  with  the  migration  of  the  family  to 
Egypt  (37-50)  Genesis  is  written  with  a  straight 
narrative  simplicity  that  has  made  it  a  favorite 
among  Bible  books  Its  importance  m  Jewish  and 
Christian  thought  is  inestimable  Controversy 
over  its  interpretation  and  its  literary  history  has 
been  extensive  For  critical  views  of  its  composi- 
tion and  works  on  the  book,  see  OLIJ  TFBTAMENT 

Genesis,  Little,  see  PSEVDI-PIGHAPHA 

Gen6t,  Edmond  Charles  fidouard  (Mmo'  shail'  ad- 
wai'  zhOna'),  1763-1834,  French  diplomat,  known 
as  Citizen  Genet  He  had  served  as  a  French 
representative  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  St  Peters- 
burg before  tho  French  Revolution,  which  he  heart- 
ily endorsed,  and  he  continued  in  Russia  until 
1792  Sent  as  minister  to  the  United  States  in  1793, 
he  was  met  with  wild  ace  laim  by  the  nmnorous  pro- 
French  Jefferson  rans,  but  President  Washington, 
anxious  to  preserve  US  neutrality  m  tho  French 
Revolutionary  Wars,  was  cold  to  the  demonstra- 
tions Genet's  efforts  to  raise  tioops  to  strike  at 
Spanish  Florida  and  to  commission  privateers  to 
prey  on  British  commerce  were  not  approved  by 
Washington  The  President,  backed  by  pio-Bnt- 
ish  Alexander  Hamilton,  foibade  the  French  pri- 
vateers to  use  U  S  ports  as  bases,  despite  the  warm 
public  approval  Genet  challenged  Washington's 
authority  by  threatening  to  appeal  to  the  American 
people,  and  the  U  S  govei  nment  demanded  Ins 
recall  Before  he  could  go  back  to  France,  his 
party,  the  GIRONDISTS,  had  fallen,  and  his  return 
would  have  meant  the  guillotine  Washington 
therefore  refused  to  allow  his  extradition  Genet 
remained  in  America  and  married  the  daughter  ot 
Gov  George  Clinton  of  New  York 

genetics  (junc'tfks),  scientific  study  of  heredity 
The  growth  of  the  science  dates  from  1900,  when 
Hugo  De  Vnes,  K  E  Correns,  and  Erich  Tschor- 
mak-Seysenegg  in  the  course  of  their  own  research 
independently  rediscovered  the  work  of  Gregor 
MENDEL  on  inheritance  These  throe  scientists, 
working  m  different  countries,  arrived  at  a  general 
concept  of  segregation  of  units  of  heredity  and  of 
a  random  recombination  of  such  units  to  explain 
the  variations  which  they  observed  and  then  dis- 
covered that  Mendel  had  presented  similar  con- 
clusions in  1866  Under  the  stimulus  of  these  dis- 
coveries a  more  widespread  interest  in  the  mec  ha- 
iU8m  of  heredity  was  aroused  and  through  genetic 
studies  much  has  been  learned,  although  much  yet 
remains  to  be  clarified  With  the  discovery  of  the 
CHKOMOBOME  and  of  the  GENE  scientists  found  the 
physical  basis  of  the  transmission  of  hereditary 
characters  Modifications  of  Mendel's  principles 
developed  as  knowledge  of  the  chromosomes  in- 
creased the  discovery  of  the  presence  of  numerous 
genes  in  the  same  chromosome  shed  light  on  the  tend- 
ency of  certain  characters  to  be  inherited  together, 
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the  discoveries  that  some  characters  are  sex-linked 
(i  e  .are  transmitted  by  genes  present  only  in  the 
sex  chromosomes)  and  that  interaction  of  different 
genes  rather  than  the  presence  of  a  single  factor 
generally  determines  the  presence  of  characters 
helped  to  account  for  some  apparent  deviations 
from  Mendelian  ratios  The  expression  "Mendelmn 
heredity"  is  now  generally  used  for  transmission  of 
characters  bv  the  chromosomes*  Certain  terms  aro 
commonly  used  in  explanations  of  inheritance 
When  two  parent  organisms  (plants  or  animals) 
differ  in  a  given  character  (e  g  ,  tallness  and  dwarf- 
ness  in  garden  peas),  one  or  tho  other  of  the  char- 
acters appears  in  the  offspring  or  first  filial  (called 
Fi)  generation,  the  character  which  appears  (tall- 
ness,  m  tho  example  given)  is  said  to  be  dominant 
When  indicating  the  genotype  (gene  composition) 
of  an  individual,  tho  dominant  charac  ter  is  usually 
represented  by  tho  capitalized  initial  letter  of  one 
of  the  characters  The  character  whic  h  does  not 
appear  in  the  first  generation  produc  ed  by  crossing 
two  parents  which  are  homo/jgous  for  that  char- 
acter is  a  recessive  character,  although  it  does  not 
appear  in  the  first  generation  it  is  carried  in  the, 
genes  of  this  generation,  which  are  therefore  said 
to  bo  hybrids  (Tho  recessive  character  is  usually 
represented  bv  a  small  letter )  Crosses  between 
members  of  the  1*  i  generation  produce  offspring 
(the  FZ  or  second  filial  generation)  among  which 
approximately  three  quarters  of  the  number  show 
the  dominant  character  and  one  quarter  the  roces- 
sive  Of  those  displacing  the  dominant  character 
only  one  third  aie  homozygous  for  that  character 
(i  e  ,  contain  only  genes  for  tallness)  and  two  thirds 
are  heterozygous  (i  e  ,  their  chromosomes  contain 
one  fa<  tor  for  the  dominant  c  haracter  and  one  for 
the  re<  essive)  Two  sue  h  contrasting  charac  tors  as 
talluesM  and  dwarfness  (or  in  animals  su<  h  charac  - 
ters  as  ej  e  color)  are  called  alleles  (or  allelomorphs) 
Eac  h  organism  inherits  one  member  of  each  of 
these  al It-Ill  pairs  from  each  parent,  and  each  bodj. 
cell,  being  ultimately  derived  from  tho  fertilized 
egg,  contains  the  same  ( hromosome  composition 
In  the  formation  of  sex  c  ells  or  gamete*  b\  animals 
and  plants  which  normally  reproduce  bv  a  union 
of  a  male  and  a  female  cell,  a  process  called  meiosis, 
or  reduction  division,  occurs  In  this  process  the 
chromosomes  become  paired  off,  and  divisions  of 
the  cells  occur  which  result  m  only  one  set  of 
chromosomes  (or  one  half  the  numl>er  of  chromo- 
somes characteristic  of  the  species)  entering  each 
mature  sex  cell  It  is  in  this  process  that  the  segre- 
gation of  pairs  of  alleles  is  ac  complished  Recombi- 
nation of  characters  then  occurs  at  random  when 
two  sex  ( ells  unite  Bv  the  union  of  the  two  sex 
cells  (each  containing  one  half  the  normal  number 
of  chromosomes),  the  original  chromosome  num- 
ber is  restored  Since  great  numbers  of  characters 
are  simultaneously  inherited,  the  process  is  a  com- 
plex one,  hut  in  general  the  hereditary  pattern  can 
be  followed  for  individual  characters  through  work- 
ing out  tho  latios  on  the  basis  of  tho  Mendelian 
laws  Deviations  from  the  expected  results  some- 
times develop  bee  ause  of  c  hromosome  aberrations 
and  gene  MUTATION  Most  of  the  knowledge  of 
chromosome  structure  and  of  the  behavior  of  genes 
has  come  from  studies  of  the  vinegar  or  fruit  fi\ 
(Drotiophtla)  The  work  of  T  H  Morgan  and  his 
followers  on  Drosophila  mtlanogastfr  was  tho  basis 
of  much  of  tho  progress  m  genetics  in  the  United 
States  Certain  other  small  laboratorv  animals  and 
also  plants  aro  sometimes  usod  Such  specimens 
are  chosen  largely  because  of  their  abilitv  to  repro- 
duce rapidly  so  that  manv  generations  can  be 
studied  over  relatively  short  peiiods  For  obvious 
reasons  human  beings  are  poor  subje<  ts  for  genetic 
studies,  however,  much  has  boon  learned  from  the 
lower  forms  of  life  that  aids  understanding  of  hered- 
ity in  humans  Also,  bv  tracing  the  appearance  of 
certain  abnormal  characters  (e  g  ,  hemophilia,  coloi 
blindness,  and  certain  mental  diseases  and  anatom- 
ical defects)  through  a  number  of  generations  the 
mheritabihty  of  these  conditions  has  been  estab- 
lished See  E  W  Smnott  and  L  C  Dunn,  Prin- 
ciples of  Genetic*  (3d  ed  ,  1939) ,  T  G  Dobzhanskv . 
Genetics  and  the  Ot  igm  oftht  Species  (1941) ,  J  B  S 
Haldane,  New  Paths  in  Genetics  (1942),  H  B 
Glass,  Genra  and  the  Man  (1043) ,  H  J  Muller  and 
others,  Genetics,  Medicine,  and  Man  (1947),  H  P 
Rilej ,  Introduction  to  Genetics  and  Cytogenetics 
(1948),  G  L  Jepsen,  Genetics,  Paleontology,  and 
Evolutwn  (1949) 

Geneva  (jiine'vu),  Fr  Geneve  (zhunfcV),  canton 
(109  sq  mi  ,  pop  174,855),  Switzeiland,  at  the 
southwest  tip  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  In  the  gap 
between  the  Jura  and  the  Alps,  it  is  almost  entirely 
surrounded  by  French  territory  Ita  rural  sections 
pioduco  mainly  fruits,  vegetables,  and  wine  Its 
history  is  that  of  its  capital,  Geneva  (pop  124,431), 
which  tho  Rhone,  emerging  from  the  lake,  divides 
into  two  parts,  the  older  section  m  on  the  left  bank 
A  cultural  and  financial  center,  Geneva  also  pro- 
duces machinery  and  instruments,  aluminum  ware, 
watches,  and  clothes  An  ancient  settlement  of  the 
Allobroges,  Geneva  was  included  m  Roman  Gaul, 
became  an  episcopal  see  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  passed  to  the  Burguiidians  (5th  cent ),  to  the 
Franks  (6th  cent.),  to  Transjurane  BURGUNDY 
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(9th-llth  cent ),  and  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
The  bishops  of  Geneva  gradually  absorbed  the 
powers  of  the  feudal  counts  of  Geneva  and  m  1124 
Irecame  temporal  rulers  of  the  city  To  limit  the 
episcopal  authority,  the  citizens  placed  themselves 
(1285)  under  the  protection  of  the  counts  (later 
dukes)  of  SAVOY,  in  1387  they  won  extensive  rights 
of  self-rule  However,  by  gradually  transforming 
the  bishops  into  their  tools,  the  dukes  nearly  suc- 
ceeded m  mastering  the  city  by  tho  beginning  of 
the  16th  cent  Incensed,  the  citizens  allied  them- 
selves with  two  Swiss  cantons — Fnbourg  and  Bern 
-expelled  the  bishop  (1533),  and  accepted  the  Ref- 
ormation preached  by  Ginllaume  FARBL,  (1536) 
The  an  ival  of  CALVIN  thrust  upon  Geneva  a  role  of 
world  importance  as  the  focal  point  of  the  RBKOB- 
MATION  In  1602  Geneva  repulsed  an  attempt  at 
recapture  by  Charles  Emmanuel  I  of  Savoy  With 
its  population  swelled  by  Protestant  refugees,  no- 
tably HUGUKNOTH,  Geneva  became  a  cosmopolitan 
and  intellectual  center,  especially  in  the  18th  cent  , 
when  the  stern  theocracy  of  Calvin  had  mellowed 
into  patrician  rule  VOLTAIRE  settled  here,  J  J 
Rousseau,  H  B  He  Saussure,  Jacques  Necker, 
Albert  Gallatm,  and  P  E  Dumont  were  among  the 
versatile  sons  of  Geneva  in  the  18th  cent  The  city, 
annexed  to  France  from  1798  to  1814,  joined 
Switzerland  as  a  canton  in  1815  It  was  given  a 
libeial  constitution  in  1842  In  1864  Geneva  was 
made  the  seat  of  the  International  RKD  CROSS,  it 
has  also  been  the  seat  of  the  League  of  Nations 
(1920-46),  the  International  Labor  Organization, 
and  other  international  bodies  Among  its  histori- 
cal buildings  are  tho  Cathedral  of  St  Pierre  and  the 
town  hall  The  League  of  Nations  Palace  is  situ- 
ated in  one  of  the  city's  numerous  parks  The  Umv 
of  Geneva  (founded  as  an  academy  by  Calvin) 
faces  the  imposing  Reformation  monument  The 
crescent-shaped  Lake  of  Geneva  or  Lake  Leman,  be- 
tween Switzerland  and  France,  is  45  mi  long  and 
from  2  to  9  mi  wide  Its  maximum  depth  is  1,017  ft  , 
and  it«  average  altitude  1,220  ft  Tho  roam  feeder 
and  only  outlet  is  the,  Rhone  Its  shores  are  dotted 
with  villas  and  resorts,  and  its  bcautv  has  been  a 
favorite  theme  with  many  writers  (notably  Rous- 
seau and  Byron)  Tho  northern  (Swiss)  shore  is 
bounded  by  sloping  vineyards  and  orchards,  the 
southern  (Fiench)  shore  by  the  French  Alps  Its 
waters  are  deeply  blue  and  remarkably  transparent 
They  are  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  level,  known 
as  seiches  Fishing  is  an  important  industry 

Geneva  (june'vu)  1  Town  (pop  2,803),  co  seat  of 
Gene\  a  co  ,  SE  Ala  ,  on  the  Choctawhatchee  river 
near  the  Fla  line,  settled  1836.  me  1872  It  is  a 
trade  center,  and  clothing  is  made  2  City  (pop 
4,101),  co  seat  of  Kane  co  ,  NE  111 ,  W  of  Chicago 
and  on  the  Fox  rivor,  founded  c  1833,  me  1867 
The  state  training  school  for  girls  is  here  3  City 
(pop  1,888),  co  seat  of  Fillmore  co  ,  SE  Nebr  , 
WSW  of  Lincoln,  laid  oxit  1858  It  is  a  live- 
stock-shipping and  farm-trade  center  in  a  prairie 
region  A  school  for  delinquent  girls  is  here  4  City 
(pop  15,555),  W  central  N  Y  ,  at  the  north  end  of 
Seneca  Lake  arid  SE  of  Rochester,  in  a  fertile  re- 
gion, settled  1788.  me  as  a  village  1812,  as  a  city 
1898  It  is  a  trade  center  with  nui  series  and  varied 
manufactures,  including  optical  goods  and  cutlor> 
Hobart  College  and  William  Smith  College  (see 
COLLEGES  OK  THE  SENECA,  THF)  and  a  state  agri- 
cultural expenment  station  connected  with  Cornell 
Umv  aie  heie  5  Village  (pop  4,171),  NE  Ohio, 
near  Lake  Erie  SW  of  Ashtabula,  settled  1802,  me 
1867  It  has  greenhouses  and  manufactures  garden 
tools  6  Town,  Utah  see  PROVO,  city 

Geneva,  Lake,  c  8  mi  long,  SE  Wis  ,  near  the  111 
boi  del  On  its  shores  are  tho  c  amps  of  several  re- 
ligious and  social  organizations  and  the  summer 
homes  of  many  residents  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
and  other  cities  of  the  region  Yerkes  Observatory 
is  at  Williams  Bay  near  the  westei n  end  of  the  lake, 
the  city  of  Lake  Geneva  is  at  the  eastern  end 

Geneva,  Lake  of.  see  GENEVA,  Switzerland 

Geneva  Arbitration,  see  AL\B\MA  CLAIMS 

Geneva  College'  see  BRAVER  FVLLB,  Pa 

Geneva  Convention:  see  Km  CROSS 

Geneva  Protocol    see  PROTOCOL 

Genevieve,  Saint  (je/nuvev),  d  512,  patron  saint 
of  Paris  A  nun  renowned  for  good  works,  she  is 
said  to  have  averted,  by  fasting  and  prayer,  an  ex- 
pec  tod  attack  of  Attila  the  11  un  on  Pans  Feast 
Jan  3 

Genga,  Girolamo  (jero'himo  jfng'ga),  1476 '-1551, 
Italian  painter,  architect,  and  sculptor  of  the  Um- 
brian  school,  pupil  of  Signorelli  arid  Perugmo  He 
is  revealed  at  his  best  a«*  a  painter  in  his  series  of 
frescoes  for  Petrucci  Palace,  Siena,  Resurrection 
(Church  of  Santa  C.tterma  da  Siena,  Rome);  and 
Disputation  of  the  four  Fathers  of  the  Church  (Brera, 
Milan)  He  was  appointed  ducal  architect  at  Ur- 
bino,  and  his  later  years  were  devoted  to  architec- 
tural works 

Genghis  Khan:  see  JBNQHIZ  KHAN 

Genichesk  Strait   see  Azov,  SKA  OF 

Snie   see  JINNI 
Smssiat  Dam  (zhanesya').  Am  dept ,  E  central 
France,  in  the  Rhone  river,  near  Bellegarde  and  the 
Swiss  frontier  and  c  20  mi  S  of  Geneva,  begun  1937, 
inaugurated  1948    It  is  part  of  a  project  for  devel- 
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oping  and  making  navigable  the  entire  Rhone  valley 
from  Geneva  to  Marseilles  —  a  plan  that  antedates 
and  somewhat  resembles  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority The  Gemssiat  hydroelectric  plant  is  the  larg- 
est in  France  and,  next  to'the'Dneproges  dam  in  the 
USSR,  probably  the  largest  m  Europe  Construc- 
tion has  begun  on  power  hnas  to  connect  it  and 
secondary  plants  with  the  Paris  and  Lyons  indus- 
trial regions.  The  navigation  project  is  related  to 
a  Swiss  plan  for  connecting  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
with  the  Rhine,  thus  permitting  direct  traffic  from 
Marseilles  to  Rotterdam  via  Geneva  and  Basel 
Operated  by  a  semipnvate  company,  the  project  is 
to  a  large  extent  under  government  control 

genista:  see  BROOM 

genitive  (jfin'-)  [Latin,  =«genetic],  in  Latin  grammar, 
CASH  typically  used  to  refer  to  a  possessor  The 
term  10  used  in  the  grammar  of  other  languages,  but 
the  phenomenon  referred  to  may  not  resemble  a 
Latin  genitive  closely,  thus  a  Latin  genitive  will  be 
translated  by  a  number  of  different  cases  in  Fin- 
nish English  hia  and  father's  are  said  to  be  geni- 
tive, or,  more  often,  possessive  Most  English 
nouns  have  no  such  case 

genius,  in  Roman  religion,  guardian  spirit  of  a  man, 
a  family,  or  a  state,  giving  guidance  and  help  In 
some  instances,  a  place  had  its  genius  As  the 
guardian  spirit  of  an  individual,  the  genius  cor- 
responded to  the  Greek  demon,  best  known  by  the 
demon  whom  Socrates  irnphi  itly  obeyed  The  gen- 
ius of  the  head  of  a  Roman  household  was  one  of 
the  household  gods  Notable  achievements  or  high 
intellectual  powers  of  an  individual  were  attributed 
to  his  genius,  and  ultimately  a  man  of  achievements 
suggesting  a  divine  gift  was  said  to  have  genius  or 
to  be  a  genius 

Genk  (khfrigk),  town  (pop  29,098),  Limburg  prov., 
E  Belgium,  NNE  of  Hasselt  It  is  a  market  cen- 
ter, and  there  are  coal  mines  near  by 

Gennesaxet  (gfenS'surSt)  1  See  GAULKB,  SKA  OF  8 
Fertile  plain,  NW  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  Mat 
14  34,  Mark  6  53. 

Genoa  (ie'/nuwu),  Ital  Genooa  (jand'vh),  city  (pop 
612,313,  with  suburbs,  634,646),  capital  of  Liguna 
and  of  Genoa  prov  ,  NW  Italy  Beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  Italian  RIVIERA,  it  is  the  chief  seaport 
of  Italy  and  rivals  Marseilles  as  leading  Mediter- 
ranean port.  An  ancient  town  of  the  Ligures,  it 
flourished  under  Roman  rule  Around  the  10th 
cent  it  developed  into  a  free  commune  governed  by 
consuls  Its  maritime  power  increased  steadily. 
Heiped  by  Pusa,  Genoa  drove  the  Arabs  from  Cor- 
sica and  Sardinia  Rivalry  over  Sardinia  resulted 
in  long  wars  with  Pisa,  and  Genoa  finally  tri- 
umphed in  the  naval  battle  of  Melon  a  (1284)  The 
Crusades  brought  Genoa  great  wealth  The  repub- 
lic acquired  possessions  and  trading  privileges  in 
areas  from  Spain  to  the  CRIMEA  Ita  expansion  was 
largely  financed  by  a  group  of  merchants  who  in 
1408  organised  a  powerful  bank,  the  Banco  San 
Giorgio  Genoese  policy  in  the  Orient  clashed  with 
the  ambitions  of  Venice,  and  long  wars  resulted, 
ending  with  the  Peace  of  Turin  (1381),  which 
slightly  favored  Venice  Meanwhile  the  Genoese 
republic  was  weakened  by  factional  strife  of  Guelphs 
and  Ghibeiunes,  of  nobles  and  the  popular  party 
In  1339  the  first  doge  for  life  was  elected  Although 
Genoa  grad 
LIOUBIA,  it  l 

sions  Rival  factions  resorted  to  foreign  aid 
France  and  Milan  in  turn  controlled  the  'city,  al- 
though nominal  independence  was  preserved  The 
power  of  Genoa  was  revived  by  Andrea  DOBIA,  who 
wrote  a  new  constitution  in  1528,  the  Fieachi  con- 
spiracy (1547)  against  his  dictatorship  failed  Lat- 
er, however,  came  periods  of  Spanish,  French,  and 
Austrian  control  The  Austnans  were  expelled  by 
»  popular  uprising  m  1746,  but  in  1768  Genoa  had 
to  code  COHSICA,  its  last  outlying  possession,  to 
France  In  1797  French  military  pressure  resulted 
in  toe  end  of  aristocratic  rule  and  the  formation  of 
the  Ligorian  Republic,  which  Napoleon  I  formally 
annexed  to  France  m  1805.  The  Congress  of  Vi- 
enna (1815)  united  Genoa  and  Liguna  with  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  The  city  suffered  heavily 
from  Allied  naval  and  aerial  bombardments  in  the 
Second  World  War.  Among  ite  notable  buildings, 
all  more  or  less  severely  damaged,  are  the  Cathedral 
of  San  Lorenzo  (rebuilt  m  1100  and  frequently  re- 
stored), the  palace  of  the  doges,  the  richly  decor- 
ated churches  of  the  Annunciation  and  of  St  Am- 
brose, the  medieval  Church  of  San  Donato,  and  the 
many  Renaissance  palaces  built  for  Genoa's  aristo- 
cratic families.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  ancient 
walte  and  forts,  and  the  steep  and  narrow  streets 
of  the  harbor  section  are  very  picturesque  Genoa 
has  several  museums  and  a  university  (originally  a 
Jesuit  college)  As  an  outlet  for  Central  Europe, 
Genoa  handles  extensive  passenger  and  freight 
traffic;  its  harbor  facilities  hftve  recently  been 
greatly  modernized  The  city  is  also  An  industrial 
center  with  large  shipyard*  and  automobile  and 
ai  rplane  motor  factories  Genoa  gave  «any  naviga- 
tors  to  the  world,  foremost  among  then  Columbus. 
Macnnl  and  Paganim  were  also  born  here. 

Genoa  0«no'u)  1  City  (pop.  1,200),  NB  111.,  W  of 
Elgin,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1911.  t  Village  {pop 
1,231),  £  central  Net*.,  on  the  Loup  river  new  the 


gradually  gained  control  of  the  cities  of 
A,  it  little  by  little  lost  its  outlying  posses- 
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Platte  and  NW  of  Lincoln,  in  a  prairie  region;  set- 
tled 1857  by  Mormons  An  old  Pawnee  village  has 
been  excavated  near  by  8  Unincorporated  town 
(pop  c  160),  extreme  W  Nev  ,  SW  of  Carson  City 
Founded  c  1849  as  Mormon  Station  and  re- 
named in  1855,  it  was  a  post  on  the  early  road  to 
California,  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  the 
present  Nevada,  arid  for  a  time  provisional  capital 
of  the  Territory  4  Village  (pop  1,455),  NW  Ohio, 
HE  of  Toledo,  settled  1835  as  Stony  Ridge  Station, 
renamed  Venice  1853  but  recorded  as  Genoa,  mo 
1868  Limestone  products  are  made  here 

Genoa,  Conference  of  (jg'nuwu)  On  April  10, 1922, 
representatives  of  34  nations  met  at  Genoa,  Italy, 
in  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  Euiopean  commerce 
and  finance  The  occasion  of  the  conference  was 
the  announcement  that,  despite  its  repudiation  of 
the  national  debt  incurred  in  the  tsarist  regime,  the 
Soviet  government  would  discuss  that  question  at 
an  international  assembly  In  the  negotiations  the 
creditor  nations,  all  of  whom  were  represented  but 
the  United  States,  demanded  recognition  of  the  re- 
pudiated debt,  compensation  for  the  confiscated 
property  of  foreigners,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
judicial  system  to  enforce  future  contracts  The 
Soviet  representatives,  headed  by  Chicherm,  agreed 
to  recognise  the  debt  only  upon  condition  that  the 
Russian  war  debt  be  canceled,  that  compensation 
be  made  for  damages  caused  by  Allied  foices  in 
their  post-war  intervention,  and  that  extensive 
credits  be  granted  to  the  new  government  Some 
progress  was  made  in  the  negotiations,  but  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  (see  RAI>ALIX>, 
TREATY  OF,  1922),  by  Germany  and  the  USSR 
caused  fear  and  distrust,  while  the  divergent  pur- 
poses of  the  former  Allies  made  cooperation  on  major 
issues  impossible  The  conference  adjourned  on 
May  19 

Geneva,  Italy  see  GENOA 

Genovesi,  Antonio  (anto'nyd  janov&'xG),  1712-69, 
Italian  philosopher  and  economist,  a  pioneer  in 
writing  philosophy  in  Italian  instead  of  in  Latin 
Genovesi  introduced  new  ideas,  particularly  those 
of  Locke,  into  Italy,  and  this  introduction  was  bit- 
terly opposed  bv  the  scholastics  In  his  works  he 
strove  for  a  balancing  of  idealism  and  sensualism 
His  book  Lfnoni  di  commercio  (1765),  the  first  in- 
clusive work  in  economics  in  Italy,  stressed  human 
wants  as  the  basis  of  economic  theory  Other  writ- 
ings include  Discipltnarum  metaphysicamm  ele- 
ment* (1743) 

genre  (shffi'nl)  [Fr  ],  type  of  easel  painting  which  has 
for  its  subject  matter  intimate  scenes  from  every- 
day life  In  Western  art  it  originated  in  the  16th 
cent  and  has  flourished  ever  since,  probably  reach- 
ing its  highest  development  in  17th-century  Hoi- 
land  Tor  Borch,  Vermeer,  De  Hooch,  and  Steen 
excelled  in  genre 

gens  (j£nz),  ancient  Roman  family  group  It  was 
the  counterpart  of  what  is  known  in  other  societies 
as  a  clan  or  sib,  the  members  were  descended  (or 
assumed  to  be  descended)  from  a  common  ances- 
tor, whose  name  was  used  by  all  the  moml>er8  of 
the  gens  as  a  family  or  gentile  name  Among  the 
Romans  the  second  name  was  the  gens  name  (e.g  , 
Tulhut  in  Marcus  Tulhus  Cicero),  and  descent  was 
traced  m  the  male  line  only,  not  in  both  the  male 
and  female  lines  The  members  were  united  m  wor- 
ship of  the  common  ancestor,  and  marriage  within 
the  gens  was  generally  more  or  less  frowned  upon 
The  Roman  patriarchal  family,  a  group  within  the 
gens,  in  many  of  its  features  became  the  legal  pat- 
tern for  the  European  family  The  Greek  gens 
(genos)  was  similar  to  the  Roman  See  II  W. 
Johnston,  Prttatt  Life  of  the  Romans  (1903). 

Gensan,  Korea  see  WONSAN. 

Genseric   see  GAISCRIC. 

Genth,  Frederick  Augustus  (gent),  1820-03,  Ger- 
man-Ameru  an  chemist  and  mineralogist,  b  Ger- 
many, studied  at  the  universities  of  Heidelburg 
and  Marburg  He  emigrated  (1848)  to  the  United 
States  and  established  (1850)  a  chemical  laboratory 
in  Philadelphia  A  specialist  in  the  study  of  min- 
erals, he  identified  23  new  kinds  including  one 
named  in  his  honor,  genthite  (g&i'thlt)  He  main- 
tamed  his  commercial  laboratory  while  serving  as 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Univ  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (1872-88) 

Genth,  Lillian  Mathilde  (gftnth),  1876-,  American 
figure  painter,  b  Philadelphia,  studied  with  Elliott 
Damgerfield  and  with  Whistler  Her  delicately 
colored  figures  against  a  landscape  background  are 
found  in  many  museums  throughout  the  United 
States  She  became  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  m  1908 

gentian  QeVshn),  any  plant  of  the  genera  (Jentiana 
and  Dasystephana  (both  sometimes  combined  as  a 
single  genus— Genkana),  widely  distributed  herbs 
of  many  species,  chiefly  perennial  and  fall  blooming 
Gentian  flowers  are  of  various  colors  but  predom- 
inantly blue.  The  fringed  gentian  (Gentwna  m'mta), 
on  which  the  poet  Bryant  wrote,  is  annual  or  bi- 
ennial and  one  of  the  iovehest  wild  flowers  It  haa 
been  nearly  exterminated  from  its  native  habitat  in 
E  North  America  and  isdaffleuH  to  grow  in  gardens 
There  is  a  similar  species  in  the  West  also  called 
fringed  gentian.  The  bottle,  closed,  or  blind  gentian 
(Datyttepkana,  or  Gentian/a,  ondrotmt)  has  ofestera 


of  deep  blue  (rarely  white)  flowers  that  remain 
closed  or  nearly  so  Since  ancient  tunes  the  Euro- 
pean yellow  gentian  (Oentiana  lutea)  has  been  highly 
valued  for  the  rhizome  and  roots  used  as  a  stomachic 
and  bitter  tonic,  reputedly  discovered  by  King 
Gentras  of  Illyria.  It  has  also  been  used  m  alcoholic 
beverages  A  number  of  alpine  gentians  are  valued 
for  rock  gardens  See  David  Wilke,  Gentian*  (1936) 
Gentile,  Giovanni  (jovan'nP  jante'lft},  1875-1944. 
Italian  philosopher  and  educator  He  taught  phi- 
losophy m  several  Italian  universities  and  for  many 
years  contributed  to  the  magazine  of  Benedetto 
Croce  In  1920  he  founded  the  Gwrnale  cntieo 
della  filosofia  ilaliana.  An  early  supporter  of  the 
Fascist  movement,  he  has  been  called  the  philoso- 
pher of  Fascism  In  1922  he  was  made  a  senatoi 
and  until  1924  was  minister  of  public  instruction 
While  in  thi»  office  he  reformed  the  structure  of 
public  education  He  also  directed  the  work  of  the 
new  Encyclopedia  italiana.  Gentile's  philosophy, 
called  actual  idealism,  is  a  form  of  neo-Hegeitan 
idealism  and  was  developed  m  Teona  generate  dello 
rpurvlo  come  oMo  puro  (1916,  Eng.  tr  ,  The  Theory  of 
Mind  09  Pure  Act,  1922)  See  studies  by  Pasquale 
Romanelh  (1938)  and  R  W  Holmes  (1938) 
Gentile  da  Pabriano  (da  fubrea'nS),  c  1370-1427', 
Italian  painter,  the  first  great  representative  of  the 
Umbrian  school  and  among  the  most  outstanding 
of  the  primitives  He  is  known  to  have  been  in 
Venice  c  141 1  and  had  an  important  influence  on 
the  Venetian  painters  In  1421  he  executed  his 
masterpiece,  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  for  Santa 
Trimta,  Florence  (now  in  the  Uflizi) ,  subsequently 
he  was  engaged  upon  numei  ous  works  for  churches 
of  Brescia  and  Perugia  and  upon  the  charming 
Madonna  in  the  Orvieto  cathedral  In  1427  he 
went  to  Rome  to  decorate  the  Church  of  St  John 
Lateran  with  frescoes  depicting  the  life  of  St  John 
the  Baptist  and  also  painted  the  Holy  Family  for 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  GentiJe 
painted  in  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  older  school, 
with  the  glowing  color  and  lavish  use  of  gilt  orna- 
mentation of  the  early  Umbrian  painters,  and  his 
technical  skill  was  far  superior  to  that  of  monfc  of 
his  oontemporai ies  Other  examples  of  his  ait  are 
Presentation  in  the  Temple  (Louvre) ,  Madonna  ami 
Child  (Venice),  \fadonna  in  Glory  (Milan),  and 
Madonna  and  Child  (National  Gall  of  Art,  Wash- 
ington, D  C  ) 

Gentile  da  Foligno  (da  f6lS'nyo),  d  1348,  Italian 
physician,  b  Bologna  He  practiced  medicmo  in 
Bologna  and  in  Perugia  Summoned  to  Padua  bo- 
cause  of  the  illness  of  the  ruler,  Ubertmo  of  Carrara, 
he  remained  as  lecturer  on  medicine  at  the  univer- 
sity (1337-45)  His  activities  in  combating  the 
Black  Death  led  to  his  death  from  the  disease 
Among  his  extant  writings  are  his  plague  tra<  tates, 
Consilia  contra  pcntilentiam 

Gentileschi,  Orazio  (Ora'ts?6  jauttla'ske),  c  1502- 
1647,  Florentine  painter  His  surname  was  Lomi, 
but  he  adopted  that  of  an  uncle  He  was  a  brothei , 
and  a  pupil  of  Aurcho  Lomi,  and  he  studied  in 
Rome,  where  he  was  associated  with  Agostmo 
Tassi  in  the  decoration  of  palace  interiors  He  also 
painted  frescoes  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  and  in 
the  Lateran  After  spending  several  years  in  Genoa 
and  in  Franco,  he  settled  in  England  (1620)  at  the 
invitation  of  Charles  I  Van  Dvck  painted  hi-, 
portrait  and  included  it  in  his  series  of  illustrious 
men  Gentileschi's  print ipal  works  include  The 
Annunciation  (San  Siro,  Genoa),  Plight  into  Egypt 
(Louvre) ,  Joseph  and  Potiphar'tt  Wife  (Hampton 
Court,  England) ,  and  Moses  Saved  from  the  Waters 
(Madrid)  He  also  painted  numerous  portraits 
His  daughter  and  pupil.  Artemisia  Gentileschi 
(artam6'zya),(  1590-c  1642,  studied  under  Guido 
Reni  and  achieved  renown  for  her  spirited  execu- 
tion and  admirable  chiaroscuro,  excelling  her  father 
in  portraiture  About  1638  she  visited  England, 
where  she  was  in  great  demand  as  a  portraitist 
Among  her  works  are  Judith  and  Holofernes 
(Uffizi),  Mary  Magdalen  (Pitti  Gall,  Florence), 
Chnst  among  the  Doctors  (N  Y  Historical  Society) , 
and  a  self-portrait  (Hampton  Court) 
Gentili,  Alberieo  (albare'ko  iantfi'16),  1552-1608, 
Italian  writer  on  international  law  Forced  to  leave 
Italy  because  of  his  Protestantism,  he  went  to 
England  (1580),  where  he  became  regrus  professot 
of  civil  law  and  hi  1606  advocate  for  the  king  of 
Spam  m  the  British  admiralty  court  His  De 
legationibus  (1685)  had  great  influence  in  shaping 
modern  diplomatic  practice,  and  his  De  jnn  betti 
[on  the  law  of  war]  (1598)  was  one  of  the  early  im- 
portant works  on  international  law  to  which 
Grotius  was  indebted 

gentlemen's  agreement,  in  business,  a  private  Agree- 
ment among  rivals  as  to  prices  to  be  charged,  goods 
handled,  or  areas  served  Such  informal,  verbal, 
and  temporary  arrangements  are  common  in  local 
trade  and  are  not  unknown  in  larger  enterprises. 
Although  not  necessarily  against  public  interest, 
they  oner  easy  opportunity  for  exploitation,  and 
they  hare  been  forbidden  by  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act  as  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade.  Their 
secrecy  renders  detection  and  law  enforcement  dif- 
ficult They  are  not  illegal  in  Great  Britain  unless 
they  include  an  illegal  act,  when  they  are  against 
a  law.  At  oae  time  open-price  assoeiatwna 
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met  regularly  Jft  the  United  States,  at  which  mem- 
bers quoted  prices  which  were  openly  discussed 
without  agreements  being  reached,  but  the  courts 
held  these  less  definite  understandings  illegal.  In 
American  history,  the  gentlemen's  agreement  refers 
to  an  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  in  1907  that  Japan  should  stop  the  emigra- 
tion of  her  laborers  to  the  United  States  and  that 
the  United  States  should  stop  discrimination  against 
Japanese.  This  agreement  was  ended  m  1024  by 
the  act  of  Congress  excluding  immigration  from 
Japan,  as  immigration  from  China  had  been  pre- 
viously excluded. 

Oentz,  Friedrich  von  (frfi'drfkh  fun  gents'),  1764- 
1832,  German  publicist  A  disciple  of  Kant  and  a 
lifelong  admirer  of  the  English  political  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  Oentz  soon  turned  away  from 
his  early  enthusiasm  for  the  French  Revolution. 
At  first  in  Berlin  and  after  1802  m  Vienna,  he  con- 
ducted  a  relentless  polemical  campaign  against 
Napoleon  I.  In  1812  he  became  secretary  to  Met- 
ternich  and  thus  a  powerful  figure  in  Austrian  and 
European  politics  He  was  secretary  of  the  con- 
gresses of  Vienna,  Aachen,  Troppau.  Laibach,  and 
Verona  and  was  the  brain  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
Borne  of  his  writings,  all  in  exemplary  style,  were 
published  as  Staatochnften  und  Brief e  (2  vols , 
1921)  He  also  translated  Burke's  Reflections  on 
the  French  Revolution  See  P  R  Sweet,  Friednch, 
von  Oentz  Defender  of  the  Old  Order  (1941);  Golo 
Mann,  Secretary  of  Europe  (1946) 

Genubath  (genn'-),  son  of  the  exile  Hadad  and  an 
Egyptian  princess  He  wan  reared  with  Pharaoh's 
sons  1  Kings  11  20 

Gennng,  John  Franklin  Gmting'),  1860-1919,  Ameri- 
can educator  and  author,  b  Willseyville,  N  Y , 
PhD  Leipaig,  He  taught  at  Amherst  College 
from  1882  and  is  well  known  for  his  studies  on 
biblical  interpretation  These  include  The  Epic  of 
the  Inner  Life  (1891),  The  Hebrew  Literature  of 
Wisdom  (1906),  and  A  Guidebook  to  Biblical  Liter- 
ature (1919)  He  also  wrote  The  Working  Princi- 
ples of  Rhetoric  (1901)  and  The  Life  Indeed  (with 
biographical  sketch  of  Genung  by  J.  M  Tyler, 
1921) 

genu  varum   see  BOWLEOS 

geodesy  (jeo'duse)  [Gr  , -dividing  the  earth]  or  geo- 
detic surveying,  theory  and  practice  of  determining 
the  position  of  points  on  the  earth's  surface  and 
the  dimensions  of  areas  so  large  that  the  curvature 
of  the  earth  must  be  taken  into  account  It  is 
distinguished  from  plane  SURVFYINO,  the  oper- 
ations of  which  are  executed  without  regard  to  the 
earth's  curvature  In  geodetic  surveying,  two  sta- 
tions  many  miles  apart  are  selected  and  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  each  is  determined  bv  astronorn- 
ical  moans  The  line  between  these  two  points,  the 
base  line,  is  measured  The  position  of  a  third 
station  is  determined  bv  the  angle  it  makes  with 
each  end  of  the  base  line  This  process,  called 
triangulation,  is  continued  until  the  whole  aiea  to 
be  surveyed  is  mapped  For  marking  a  triangula- 
tiou  station  the  U  S  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
uses  a  bronze  disk  suitably  marked  and  with  a 
projection  on  the  bottom  for  anchoring  m  a  con- 
crete block  Where  the  curvature  of  the  earth  ia 
great  or  where  there  are  hills  or  high  trees  between 
stations,  towers  are  built,  so  that  one  station  may 
be  seen  from  another  See  G  L  Hosmer,  Geodesy 
(2d  ed  ,  1930) .  H  O  Sharp,  Elements  of  Geodetic 
Surveying  (1940) ,  G  D  Whitmore,  Geodetic  Sur- 
veying (1942) 

Geoffrey  (jef'r?),  1168-86,  duke  of  Brittany  (1171- 
86);  son  of  Henry  II  of  England  He  was  desig- 
nated as  heir  of  Brittany  in  1169,  being  selected  as 
the  future  husband  of  Constance,  heiress  of  Brit- 
tany, whom  he  married  in  1181  With  his  brothers 
he  rebelled  against  Henry  (1173-74)  and  was  subse- 
quently involved  (1 182-4)  m  territorial  disputes  with 
his  brother  Richard  (later  RICHARD  I)  Geoffrey 
died  in  Paris  while  forming  an  alliance  with  Philip 
II  of  France  against  Henry  II 

Geoffrey  IV,  known  as  Geoffrey  Plantaganet  (plan- 
taj'unet)  [O  Fr  , -sprig  of  broom;  he  usually  wore 
a  sprig  in  his  helmet],  1113-51,  count  of  Anjou 
(1129-51):  son  of  FULK,  count  of  Anjou  and  king 
of  Jerusalem  He  married,  probably  in  1128, 
MATILDA,  daughter  of  Henry  I  of  England  and 
widow  of  Emperor  Henry  V.  After  Henry  I's  death 
(1135)  Geoffrey,  hitherto  occupied  in  complex 
feuds  with  Angevin  barons  and  rival  nobles,  under- 
took to  conquer  Normandy,  to  which  he  laid  claim 
through  his  wife  After  1 139  Matilda  attempted  the 
conquest  of  England  from  Stephen  Geoffrey  did 
not  accompany  her,  being  still  engaged  in  the  con- 
quest of  Normandy,  which  he  completed  in  1144 
In  1147  he  undertook  a  crusade  with  Louis  VII  of 
France.  In  H61,  just  before  his  death,  Geoffrey 
and  Matilda  secured  the  ratification  of  their  cession 
of  Normandy  to  their  son  Henry  (later  Henry  II  of 
England),  who  founded  the  English  ANGEVIN 
dynasty  Geoffrey  is  also  called  the  Fair. 

Geoffrey  of  Mommmth  (mon'math),  c.  1100-1154, 
English  author,  bishop  of  St.  Aaaph  after  1 152  He 
was  probably  Wn  at  Monmouth  and  was  possibly 
a  son  of  one  of  the  Bretons  there.  His  most  famous 
work,  the  Hiatoria  return  Britannia*,  supposedly  a 
'  ' *  *  eoTtheonief 
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sources  for  the  ARTHURIAN  LEGEND.  Geoffrey  was 
the  first  to  write  a  coherent  account  of  Arthur, 
although  many  parts  of  the  later  stories  are  not 
found  m  his  work  He  drew  information  from  the 
writings  of  Bede,  Gildas,  Nonmus,  the  Welsh 
chronicles,  and  oral  tradition,  and,  adding  much 
from  his  own  imagination,  he  wove  the  whole  into 
a  notional  narrative  in  the  form  of  a  history  Hia 
statement  that  he  translated  from  an  ancient 
British  book  is  not  now  generally  accepted  His 
work  had  great  influence  on  Ware,  Lavamon,  and 
many  chroniclers  of  the  Middle  Ages  Another 
work,  the  Vita  Merlini,  which  also  influenced  later 
stories  of  Arthur  and  Merlin,  is  now  commonly 
attributed  to  Geoffrey 

Geoffrin,  Marie  Therese  (Rodet)  (mare'tarcVrdda' 
*h6fr6').  1699-1777,  French  woman  of  letteis  Her 
salon  at  Pans  was  for  40  years  a  center  of  the  EN- 
LIGHTENMENT 

Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  fitienne  (at>en'  zhdfrooa' 
seteler') ,  1772-1844,  French  zoologist  He  was  pro- 
fessor at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  (1793- 
1840)  and  also  at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  (from 
1809),  both  in  Pans,  and  was  a  member  (1798- 
1801)  of  Napoleon's  scientific  staff  in  Egypt  He 
expressed  in  his  Philosophic  anatomiqiie  (2  vols  , 
1818-22)  and  in  other  works  his  theory  that  all 
animals  conform  to  a  single  plan  of  structure;  this 
attracted  many  supporters  but  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  fuvier  His  son,  Isidore  Geoffroy  Saint- 
Hilaire  (ezSddr'),  1805-61,  also  a  zoologist,  was  an 
authority  on  deviations  from  normal  structure  He 
succeeded  to  his  father's  professoiship  at  the  mu- 
seum and  was  also  professor  at  the  Faculty  of 
Sciences  from  1850 

geography,  the  science  which  observes,  catalogues, 
analyzes,  and  correlates  the  facts  of  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  areas  on  the  earth's  surface  It  was  first 
systematically  studied  by  the  Greeks  While 
ThaloB  of  Miletus  was  probably  the  exponent  of  a 
spherical  earth,  Aristotle  was  first  to  demonstrate 
ils  sphericity  and  to  delimit  its  habitable  parts 
Eratosthenes  was  perhaps  the  first  true  geographer 
He  was  followed  by  Htrabo,  whose  interest  in  man's 
adaptation  to  his  phy  sical  environment  broadened 
a  field  previously  concerned  primarily  with  mathe- 
matical relationships  The  work  of  Ptolomv  was 
the  culmination  of  Greek  geographic  learning, 
which  was  passed  on  to  the  Arabs,  who  maintained 
the  vitality  of  the  science  during  the  Middle  Ages 
Revival  of  geographic  interest  beyond  the  Moslem 
world  followed  the  journeys  of  Marco  Polo,  the  in- 
crease of  trade  with  the  East,  and  the  great  voy- 
ages of  EXPLORATION  which  culminated  in  the  dis- 
overy  of  America  The  16th  and  17th  cent 


brought  the  reincarnation  of  sound  theoreticaljje- 

graphy  in  '  '      "      '      ""  .  .. 

graphia  general**)  and  maps  (Mercator)    The  mod- 


ogr* 


i  the  form  of  textbooks  (Varemus's  Geo- 


chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Britain,  is  one  c 


orn  period  may  be  said  to  begin  toward  the  end  of 
the  18th  cent  with  the  work  of  Alexander  von 
Hum  bold  t  and  Karl  Ritter  Henceforth  two  prin- 
cipal methods  of  approach  to  geography  can  he  dis- 
tinguished, the  systematic  and  the  regional  The 
systematic  approach  was  spurred  h\  the  rapidly 
widening  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  social 
sciences  upon  which  geography  must  draw,  while 
the  regional  approach,  which  integrates  the  results 
of  systematic  study  and  focuses  them  upon  a  par- 
ticular place  or  area  on  the  stirfaoe  of  the  globe, 
received  its  impetus  from  man's  discovery  and 
penetration  of  vast  new  regions  and  from  his  desire 
for  a  complete  inventory  of  the  resources  at  his 
command.  In  the  course  of  the  last  century  em- 
phasis has  shifted  several  times  from  one  approach 
to  the  other,  but  the  mutual  dependence  of  these 
two  interconnected  points  of  view  m  geography  has 
been  emphasized  by  Alfred  Hettner  and  many 
others  In  the  study  of  geography  two  main  branch- 
es can  be  distinguished — physical  and  human  (or 
cultural)  geography  The  first,  based  on  the  phys- 
ical sciences,  studies  the  world's  surface,  the  distri- 
bution of  land  and  sea,  and  the  shape,  position,  and 
size  of  the  continents  in  relation  to  the  cosmic  in- 
fluences which  affect  the  globe,  CLIMATE,  land  form 
(geomorphology) ,  and  BOIL  are  examined  as  to 
origin  and  are  classified  as  to  distribution  Draw- 
ing on  the  biological  sciences,  fauna  and  flora  are 
brought  into  the  areal  pattern  Human  geography 
places  man  in  his  physical  setting  and  studies  his 
relations  with  that  environment,  as  well  as  his 
conscious  activities  and  continuous  progress  in 
adapting  himself  to  it  and  in  transforming  it  to  his 
needs  Human  geography  may  in  turn  be  subdi- 
vided into  economic  geography,  political  geography 
(with  its  20th  century  offshoot — GEOPOLITICS),  and 
social  geography  (anthropogeography,  demogra- 
phy) ,  which  all  overlap  While  geography  IB  a  com- 
posite science,  deriving  its  working  materials  from 
other  sciences,  it  uses  the  data  m  a  different  con- 
text, integrating  them  in  a  study  of  areal  differen- 
tiation m  the  world  Important  contributions  to 
the  development  of  geographic  concepts  were  made 
bv  Baron  von  Richthofen,  Albrecht  Penck,  and 
Friednch  Ratael  m  Germany;  P  M.  J.  Vidal  de  la 
Blaohe  and  Jean  Brunhes  in  France;  and  William 
Morris  Davis  and  Ellen  Churchill  Semple  in  the 
United  States  Geographic  knowledge  is  today  be- 
ing spread  by  teachers  and  researchers  in  many  of 
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the  nation's  universities,  by  agencies  of  the  Federal 
government,  by  authors  of  textbooks,  compilers  of 
gazetteers,  and  cartographers,  bv  scientific  expe- 
ditions, and  by  the  work  of  such  noted  geographic 
institutes  as  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  (1830, 
England),  the  American  Geographical  Society  (1852, 
United  States),  and  the  Societe  de  Geographic 
(1821,  France)  For  a  historical  and  methodolog- 
ical survey,  see  R  E.  Dickinson  and  O  J  R 
Howarth,  The  Making  of  Geography  (1933) ,  Rich- 
ard Hartshorne,  The  Nature  of  Geography  (1940), 
J  Oliver  Thomson,  History  of  Ancient  Geography 
(1948)  For  descriptive  geography,  see  articles  on 
countries,  continents,  oceans,  and  other  major 
physical  features 

Geok-Tepe  (gaok'-tylpyfc',  gok'-tepa'),  town  (1948 
pop  over  2,000),  Turkmen  SSR,  on  the  Trans- 
Caspian  RR,  near  the  Iranian  border  A  Turkmen 
fortress,  it  wan  taken  in  1881  by  the  Russians  under 
M  D  Skobelev  and  A  N.  Kuropatkin  after  a  500- 
mile  march  from  Tashkent.  That  new  step  in  RUH- 
sian  expansion  toward  Iran  provoked  some  hostil- 
ity in  Great  Britain  Important  remains  of  an  an- 
cient civilization  have  been  discovered  m  the  re- 
gion 

Geological  Survey,  United  States,  bureau  organised 
under  the  Dept  of  the  Interior  in  1879  to  unify  and 
centralize  the  work  already  undertaken  by  sepa- 
rate surveys  under  Clarence  King,  F  V  Hay  don, 
George  W  Wheeler,  and  J  W.  Powell  The  func- 
tions of  the  bureau  cover  the  exploration  of  the 
country  to  gather  information  as  to  geological 
structure,  the  preparation  of  geological  maps  and 
of  topographical  maps  of  all  parts  of  the  country, 
showing  surface  features,  the  examination  of  natu- 
ral resources  with  a  view  to  their  development, 
studying  problems  of  irrigation  and  water  power, 
the  classification  of  public  lands,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  papers,  bulletins,  and  maps,  based  upon  the 
surveys  made  The  work  is  divided  among  four 
branches,  geologic,  topographic,  water  resources, 
and  conservation 

geology  (jeo'luje),  the  science  of  the  EARTH  consid- 
ered with  respect  to  its  structure,  composition,  and 
history  and  to  the  processes  which  alter  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  parts  Geology  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  conclusions  of  chemistry,  physics, 
mineralogy,  biology,  and  astronomy  It  may  for 
convenience  be  divided  into  several  fields  Petrol- 
ogy deals  with  the  composition  and  nature  of  rooks, 
structural  geology,  with  their  arrangement  and 
disposition,  including  their  stratification,  gee- 
morphology,  with  the  origin  of  land  forma,  phys- 
iography, with  the  distribution  of  rock  structures 
into  land  forms,  as  MOUNTAIN,  PLATEAU,  PLAIN, 
and  VALLEY,  dynamic  geology,  with  the  forces 
involved  in  geological  processes,  as  EROSION,  the 
formation  of  folds  and  faults,  the  upbuilding  of 
continents  and  mountains,  metamorpmsm,  the  ac- 
tivities of  volcanoes,  and  the  generation  of  earth- 
quakes, cosmology,  with  the  early  history  of  the 
earth  and  with  the  various  hypotheses  about  the 
earth's  origin,  as  the  NEBULAR  HYPOTHESIS  and  the 
PLANETESIMAL  HYPOTHESIS  Historical  geology  setb 
forth  the  record  of  the  earth's  development  which 
geologists  postulate  from  the  structure  and  com- 
position of  rocks  and  from  the  positions  and  rela- 
tionships of  the  fossil  plants  and  animals  found  in 
them,  the  study  of  which  IB  the  special  province 
of  PALEONTOLOGY  Historical  geologists  divide  all 
time  since  the  deposition  of  the  earliest  known 
rocks  (approximately  a  billion  and  a  half  years) 
into  five  grand  divisions — ARCHEOZOIC  ERA,  PRO- 

TEROZOIC  ERA,  PALEOZOIC  BRA,  MEBOZOIC  ERA,  and 

CENOZOIC  ERA  Each  of  these  is  supposed  to  have 
marked  a  new  stage  in  the  development  of  life 
and  to  have  been  brought  to  a  close  by  profound 
changes  in  the  disposition  of  the  earth's  continents 
and  mountains  The  geologic  cycle,  which  runs 
through  all  historical  geology,  consists  of  a  period 
of  mountain  and  continent  building,  followed  by 
one  of  erosion,  followed  m  turn  by  a  now  period  of 
elevation  Economic  geology  is  especially  con- 
cerned with  rocks  and  rock  structures  so  far  as  they 
are  useful  to  man  Among  the  ancients,  observa- 
tions on  phenomena  of  earth  structure  and  proces- 
ses are  found  m  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Aris- 
totle, Lucretius,  Strabo,  and  Seneca  This  portion 
of  the  Aristotelian  tradition  was  preserved  in  the 
early  Middle  Agea  by  Avioenna  Geological  specu- 
lation was  later  one  of  the  interests  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  In  the  17th  cent ,  cosmogomsts,  chief 
among  them  Descartes  and  Leibniz,  brought  forward 
speculative  views  on  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
earth  The  modern  science  of  geology  really  aroae 
in  the  18th  cent ,  with  the  work  of  such  men  as 
BUKFON,  Guettard,  Desmarest,  Pallas,  and  De 
SAUSSURB  Abraham  Gottlob  WERNER,  m  spite  of 
the  many  errors  of  his  specific  doctrines  and  the 
energy  which  he  diverted  from  new  discoveries  into 
the  fruitless  controversy  between  Neptumana  and 
Plutonians,  performed  a  great  service  for  the  sci- 
ence by  the  force  and  vigor  of  his  personality.  In 
the  hands  of  such  men  as  BUCK,  DOLOKIBV, 
FAUJA.S  DE  SAINT-FOND,  DE  LA  BECHE,  SBDQWICK, 
MURCHISON,  LAUAKCK,  CUVIEH.  William  SMITE, 
and  Sir  James  Hall,  an  increasingly  experimental 
trend  became  evident.  James  HUTTON  laid  the 
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theoretical  foundations  for  much  of  the  modern  Hup6,  Geopolitics  (1942),  Johannes  Mattern,  Geo-  dependence  (see  AMKBICAN  REVOLUTION),  demon- 
science  with  his  doctrine  of  UNIFORMIBM,  which  was  politik  Doctrine  of  National  Self-Sufficiency  and  strating  the  incompetence  of  the  kino's  personal 
first  popularised  by  John  PI  ay  fair  and  which,  in  Empire  (1942) ,  H  W  Weigert,  Generals  and  government,  which  rested  upon  lavish  dispensation 
the  19th  cent.,  replaced  the  opposing  doctrine  of  Geographers  (1942),  H  J  Mackmder,  Democratic  of  patronage.  Brief  ministries  of  Rookingham, 
CATASTROPHISM,  largely  through  the  work  of  Sir  Ideals  and  Reality  (1942),  J  F  Horrabm,  An  Out-  Shelburne,  Portland,  and  Fox  and  North  were 
~"  '  '  ~  '  "  *""  '  '  '""  '  ""'"v  followed  by  the  long  one  of  William  Pitt  (1783- 

1801),  which,  although  it  represented  no  complete 
suriender  of  king  to  Parliament,  marked  the  end 
of  attempts  by  British  sovereigns  to  control  the 
ministry.  Pitt  infused  new  life  mi 


Charles  LYELL     Geology  in  the  19th  cent    was     hne  of  Political  Geography  (1942). 

influenced  also  by  the  work  of  Charles  Darwm  and    George,  Saint,  4th  cent  ?,  patron  of  England     Ho 


enriched  by  the  researches  of  Louis  Agassiz,  in  the 
20th  cent  valuable  new  hypotheses  were  advanced 
by  T  C  CHAMBBRLIN,  Sir  James  JEANS,  and 
Alfred  WHOBNER  See  V  T  Allen.  This  Earth  of 
Ouro  (1939);  E  B  Branson  arid  W  A  Tarr,  In- 
troduction to  Geology  (2d  ed  ,  1941) ,  George  Gamow, 
Biography  of  tht  Earth  (1941),  Charles  Schuchert 
and  C  O  Dunbar,  A  Textbook  of  Geology  (2  parts, 
4th  ed  ,  1941),  A  C  Howard,  Geology  for  Everyman 
(1943),  Arthur  Holmes,  Principles  of  Physical 
Geology  (1944),  O  D  von  Engeln,  Geomorphology 


was  perhaps  a  soldier  in  the  imperial  army  who  died 
for  the  faith  m  Asia  Minor    Gibbon's  identification 


of  him  with  GEORGE  OF  CAPPADOCIA  is  false    St. 

George  is  one  of  the  great  saints  of  the  Eastern 

Church     Anciently  the  patron  of  soldiers,  he  was 

adopted  by  England  in  the  late  Middle  Ages  and 

before  the  Reformation  had  almost  replaced  St 

Edward  the  Confessor    In  old  plays  and  in  art  St 

George  is  the  slayer  of  the  dragon,  The  Golden 

Legend  did  much  for  the  extension  of  the  tale  The 

uemoyy  {ivtti,  u  u  vim  rjiiKum,  \jeumvrpntnogy  Red  Cross  Knight  of  Spenser's  FaSne  Queene  is  St  sanity  since  i/ou,  in  AOIU  oecame  permanently 
(4th  ed  ,  1947),  H  D  Thompson,  Fundamentals  of  George  and  stands  for  the  Church  of  England  insane,  and  the  prince  of  Wales  (later  George  IV) 
Earth  Science  (1947),  K  K  Landes,  Geology  and  St  George's  Cross  is  red,  and  it  appears  in  the  was  made  regent  The  growth  of  UTILITARIANISM 

Man  (1948),  C   R   Longwell  and  others,  Physical      Union  Jack    Feast  April  23  

Geology  (3d  ed  ,  1948),  F   R   Shepard,  Submarine    George  I  (George  Louis),  1060-1727,  king  of  Groat 
Geology  (1948)^,  CT  O    Dunbar,  Historical  Geology     Britain  and  Ireland  (1714-27)     Great-grandson  of 
~  ~  "         "  "      James  I,  he  was  elector  of  Hanover  and  succeeded 


,      _     _.ito  the  Tory 

party  partly  because  of  the  dangers  of  the  war  with 
France  (see  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  and  NAPOLEON) 
and  was  able  to  improve  trade,  set  up  better 
governments  in  Canada  and  India,  and  unite  Ire- 
laud  with  England  When  George  refused  assent 
to  Catholic  Emancipation,  Pitt  resigned.  The 
king,  who  had  had  intermittent  periods  of  in- 
sanity since  1780,  in  1810  became  permanently 


(1949")",  C  M  Nevin,  Principles  of  Structural 
Geology  (4th  ed  ,  1949) ,  H  H  Read,  Geology  (1949) 
Geometric  style,  m  architecture  see  DECORATED 
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geometry,  branch  of  mathematics  which  deals  with 
the  properties  of  space  and  the  relations  of  figures 
within  it  Some  of  the  more  common  geometries 
are  plane,  solid,  spherical,  analytical,  descriptive, 
and  differential  Plane  geometry  m  the  study  of 
figures  which  lie  entirely  in  one  plane,  e  K  ,  lines, 
angles,  plane  triangles  and  other  polygons,  and 
circles  Solid  geometry  deals  with  solid  or  three- 
dimensional  figures,  e  g ,  cones,  cubes,  and 
spheres  Spherical  geometry  is  the  study  of  figures 
drawn  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  These  elementary 
geometries  as  taught  in  the  high  schools  follow 
closely  the  elements  of  EUCLID  and  so  are  presented 
m  terms  of  a  system  of  axioms  The  more  advanced 
geometries  also  have  an  axiomatic  ba-sib,  but  axioms 
are  frequently  less  formally  stressed  than  in  the 
study  of  the  elementary  geometries  In  analytical 
geometry  the  geometric  relations  between  various 
curves  are  studied  by  means  of  the  algebraic  rela- 
tions between  certain  equations  made  to  correspond 
to  the  cur>  es  by  a  coordinate  system  Any  method 
of  geometry  based  on  a  coordinate  system  is  called 
an  analytic  method,  whereas  the  Euclidean  type  of 
argument  which  makes  the  proof  depend  on  the 
properties  of  the  figures  directly  instead  of  on  their 


Queen  Anno  to  be  the  first  British  sovereign  of  the 
house  of  HANOVER  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  SETTLKMENT  He  was  personally  unpopular  be- 
cause of  his  German  manners,  because  of  his  Ger- 
man mistresses,  whom  he  made  the  countess  of 
Darlington  and  the  duchess  of  Kendal,  because  of 
the  unhappy  divorce  of  his  wife,  SOPHIA  DOROTHEA, 
and  because  of  his  inability  to  speak  English  His 
indifference  to  English  government  left  his  power 
largely  in  the  hands  of  his  ministers  and  allowed 
the  formation  of  the  first  real  cabinet  government 
Yet,  despite  the  rising  of  the  JACOBITES  under  the 
earl  of  Mar  (1715)  and  the  disastrous  collapse  of 


had  a  liberalizing  influence  during  the  regency 
The  long  reign  of  the  stubborn,  conscientious 
George  III  saw  major  developments  m  England 
— the  Industrial  Revolution  ana  its  attendant  prob- 
lems changed  the  appearance  of  the  country  and 
the  balance  of  its  economy  In  art,  portraiture, 
landscape  painting,  and  sculpture  flourished  (see 
ENGLISH  ART),  and  in  letters  the  romantic  move- 
ment had  its  rise  and  extraordinary  flowering.  See 
editions  of  George  Ill's  correspondence  by  John 
Fortescue  (6  vols  ,  1928,  additions  and  corrections 
by  L  B  Namier,  1937),  by  Bonamy  Dobree 
(1935),  and  by  Romney  Sedgwick  (1939).  biogra- 
phies by  J  D  G  Davies  (1930),  C  E  Vulliamy 
(1937),  D  G  Barnes  (1939),  G  M  Bonstead 
(1940),M  8  Guttmacher,  America's  Last  King  an 
Interpretation  of  the  Madness  of  George  III  (1941) 


the  SOUTH  SEA  COMPANY  (1720-21),  his  crown  was    George  IV  (George  Augustus  Frederick),  1762-1830, 


never  in  danger,  for  he  stood  to  Englishmen  as  the 
guarantee  of  the  "revolution  settlement"  against  a 
return  of  the  Stuarts  Before  1721,  his  reign  wit- 
nessed the  consolidation  of  Whig  power  and  the 
international  guarantee  in  1718  by  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  (England,  Holland,  France,  and  the  Em- 
pire) of  the  Hano\enan  succession  and  the  status 
quo  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)  Rising  to  pow- 
er in  the  South  Sea  Bubble  crisis,  Sir  Robert 
WALPOLE  dominated  the  end  of  the  reign,  beginning 


king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (1820-30),  son 
and  successor  to  George  III  In  1785  he  married 
Maria  Anne  FITZHERBERT,  a  Roman  Catholic  To 
secure  parliamentary  settlement  of  his  enormous 
debts,  he  allowed  Charles  James  Fox  (1787)  to 
deny  the  marriage  and  m  1796  made  a  political 
marriage  with  Princess  CAROLINE  OF  BRUNSWICK 
Within  a  year  he  had  turned  against  her,  and  his 
persecution  of  Caroline,  especially  in  1820-21, 
added  to  his  already  great  unpopularity.  In  con- 


Lewis  Melville,  The  First  George  in  Hanover  and 
England  (1908),  Basil  Williams,  The  Whig  Suprem- 

„-_.-- acv,  1714-00  (1939) 

algebraic  counterparts  is  called  synthetic    Descnp-    George  II  (George  Augustus),  1683-1760,  king  of 
tive  geometry,  the  study  of  the  reproduction  of     Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (1727-60),  son  and  sue- 
solid  figures  upon  a  plane,  is  usually  treated  syn-  "  '"  "     —  '       "" 
thetically,  it  is  important  in  architecture  and  en- 
gineering    Differential  geometry,   the  theory  of 
those  properties  of  figures  descnbable  in  terms  of 
calculus,  must  be  studied  analytically     The  de- 
velopment of  geometry  is  a  long  and  rich  tale 
traceable  from  its  beginnings  in  the  Babylonian 


his  long  virtual  prime  nmmtership  (1721-42)    See      stant  and  open  opposition  to  his  father,  he  had 

-     -  ~  "  '     supported  the  Whigs  since  his  first  friendship  with 

Fox  in  1781     Often  put  in  temporary  control,  due 
to  George  Ill's  fits  of  insanity,  he  became  regent 


and  Egyptian  geometry  of  a  few  empirically  de- 


cessor  of  George  I  Though  devoted  to  Hanover, 
George  was  more  active  in  the  English  govern- 
ment than  his  father  had  been  CAROLINE  or 
ANSPACH,  whom  he  married  in  1705,  exerted  a 
subtle  and  good  influence  on  him  and  furthered 
the  ascendancy  of  the  great  Whig  nunibtei ,  Robert 
Walpole,  whose  power  continued  until  1742  The 
early  part  of  the  reign  was  peaceful  and  notably 


m  1811  when  the  king  became  permanently  in- 
k  little 


termmed  statements  about  surveying  problems,      prosperous     However,  just  as  George  had  quaf- 
through  the  Greeks'  organized  axiomatic  study  of     reled   with  his  fi   '  • 


figures  per  se  and  the  analytic  method  initiated  by 
Descartes,  to  the  modern  geometries  in  which 
spaces  other  than  that  in  which  wo  live  are  studied 
Modern  geometry  includes  the  study  of  non-Euchd- 


father  over  personal  matters,  so 
his  son,  FRED*  HICK  Louis,  proved  even  more  op- 
posed to  the  king  In  the  War  of  the  AUSTRIAN 
SUCCESSION  (1741-48)  George  led  his  troops  in  per- 
son at  the  battle  of  Dettingei 


can  spaces,   Riemannian  geometry,  spaces  of  ab-     time  a  British  sovereign  did 

stract  elements,  and  topology      See^W   C   Grau-     last  rising  of  the  Jacobites  was  suppressed 


Eng- 
land was  expanding  as  a  commercial  and  colonial 
power  and  clashed  with  France  m  India  and  m 
America  as  well  as  in  Europe  in  the  complex 
struggle  known  as  the  SEVEN  YEARS  WAR  (1756- 
63)  William  Pitt  (later  earl  of  Chatham)  united 
the  Whigs  behind  his  vigorous  war  policy  in  1757 
and  before  the  death  of  the  old  king  was  able  to 
show  him  that  England  would  be  victorious,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  George  had  for  years  hated 
and  underestimated  Pitt  He  was  succeeded  by 

._.._.  .     George  HI    See  J  D  G  Davies,  A  King  in  Toils 

however,  treats  of  a  broader,  less  specialized  (subject       (1938),    Basil    Williams,    The    Whig   Supremacy, 
Geonim,  Hebrew  scholars  see  SCRIBE  1714-00  (1939). 

geopolitics,  science  of  applying  geographical  pnnci-  George  III  (George  William  Frederick),  1738-1820, 
plea  to  world  politics  Its  chief  exponent  was  Karl  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (1760-1820), 
HAUSHOFER,  who  was  influenced  by  the  theories  son  of  Frederick  Louis,  pnnoe  of  Wales,  and  grand- 
of  Sir  Halford  John  Mackmder  Haushofer  was  a  son  of  George  II,  whom  he  succeeded  In  1761 


stem,  Differential  Geometry  (1935),  C  H  Sisam, 
Analytic  Geometry  (1936),  W.  G  Smith,  Practical 
Descriptive  Geometry  (1936) 

geomorphology  (j6*om6rf6'luj6,  je*u-),  study  of  the 
origin  and  evolution  of  the  earth's  topographic  fea- 
tures It  developed  after  1890  as  a  result  of  Wil- 
liam Morris  Davis's  concept  of  the  geomorphic 
cycle,  the  theory  that  land  forms  pass  through  a 
senes  of  well-organized  stages  in  an  inorganic  evo- 
lution The  term  is  often  considered  to  be  synony- 
mous with  the  older  term  physiography,  which, 


capacitated  Now,  and  later  as  king,  he  took  1 
part  in  affairs,  while  unsuccessfully  playing  politics 
in  the  matter  of  appointments  Despite  his  early 
Whig  connections,  no  ruled  as  regent  and  king 
through  Tory  ministers,  and  even  opposed  the 
liberal  views  of  George  Canning  and  Robeit  Peel 
conceining  Catholic  Emancipation  and  foreign 
policy  As  prince  of  Wales  and  regent  he  was  the 
leader  of  a  profligate  society,  and  as  king  ho  was 
hated  for  his  extravagance,  dissolute  habits,  and 
meanness  of  character  Ho  was  succeeded  by 
William  IV  See  his  letters  from  the  years  1812-30 
(ed  by  Arthur  Aspmall,  3  vols  ,  1938),  biography 

. ,..        by  Roger  Fulford  (rev  cd  ,  1949) 

(1743) — the  last  George  V  (George  Frederick  Ernest  Albert),  1865- 
Iri  1745-46  the  1936,  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (1910-30), 
second  son  of  Edward  VII,  whom  ho  succeeded 
At  the  age  of  12  ho  commenced  a  naval  career, 
during  which  he  visited  many  parts  of  the  empire 
He  became  heir  apparent  on  the  death  (1892)  of 
his  elder  brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  in 
1893  married  Victoria  Mary,  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Teck  After  his  coronation  (1911)  George  V 
visited  India,  where  he  held  a  durbar  at  Delhi, 
and  throughout  his  reign  he  maintained  a  lively 
interest  in  empire  affairs  Ho  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  social  welfare  of  England  and 
while  keeping  to  his  constitutional  position  oc- 
casionally played  a  decisive  personal  part  in  politi- 
cal controversies  In  1916,  during  the  First  World 
Wai ,  he  abandoned  all  German  titles  and  changed 
the  name  of  the  royal  house  from  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha  to  Windsor.  The  26th  anniversary  of  his 
accession  (May  6,  1935)  was  celebrated  with  im- 


close adviser  to  Hitler,  thus  the  general  principles     he  marued  Charlotte  Sophia,  princess  of  Mecklen-     pressive  festivities    On  his  death  (Jan  20,  1936) 
of  geopolitics  were  adapted  to  the  requirements  of     burg-Strehtz     Influenced  in  youth  by  his  mother     he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Edward  VIII 


German  nationalism    Hausbofer  distinguished  be-  and  by  Viscount  Bolmgbroke's  Idea  of  a  Patriot     His  second  son,  on  the  abdication  of  Edward,  took 

tween  static  nations,  i  e  .  those  which  had  reached  King,  he  determined  that  he  would  rule  as  well  as     the  throno  as  George  VI    See  biography  by  John 

their  optimum  of  population  and  expansion,  and  reign    He  ended  the  long  ascendancy  of  the  Whigs     Gore  (official  biography,  1941),  Philip  Gibbs,  ed 

j .. —  ..     . .u ,,, L ^  .          ,  „,„         „ ind  Times  of  King  George  V  QWty 

>  VI,  1896-,  king  of  Great  Britain 
d  son  of  George  V ,  successor  of  his 


i/ituii    upbjuiuui  ui   yuvumiauu  «*nu  oApauanju,  »nu  ruiga      oe ,_, a .,...„*, 

dynamic  nations,  i  e  ,  countries  with  a  rapidly  ex-  by  securing  the  resignation  of  William  Pitt  (see  Life  and  Times  of  K 

pandmg   population,    needing   more   Lebensraum  CHATHAM,  WILLIAM  PITT,  IST  EARL  OF)  as  prime  George  VI,  1896-,  king  of  Great  Britain  (1936-), 

(living  epacej,  and  therefore  justifiedly  aggressive,  minister  (1761)      Minister  succeeded  minister—  second  sou  of  George  V,  successor  of  his  brother, 

Dynamic  nations  are  growing  and  hvitig,  static  na-  Lord  Bute,  Lord  Rockmgham,  Chatham,  and  the  EDWARD   VIII      He   attended   the   royal   naval 

tions,  declining  and  dying   The  "oceanic  countries"  duke  of  Grafton— until  m  Lord  North  the  king  colleges  at  Osborne  and  Dartmouth  and  m  1916 

(e  g.,  the  British  Empire)  must  make  room  for  the  found  one  who  would  do  his  bidding    During  the  served  in  the  battle  of  Jutland     Later  he  was  in 


continental  nations  These  are  primarily  the  chief 
peoples  of  the  great  Eurasian  land  mass  ("world 
island")  and  of  the  American  continent  Russia 
forms  the  "heart  land"  of  the  "world  island,"  there- 


'60s  the  Sugar  Act  (1764),  the  Stamp  Act  (1766),     the  Royal  Air  Force     Ho  studied  at  Cambridge 

for  a  time  after  the  war,  was  created  duke  of 
York  in  1920,  and  married  (1923)  Lady  Elizabeth 


and  other  taxation  devices  were  preparing  trouble 
America,    while  the   case   of   John   WILKBS 


,  , 

(1763-69)  was  linking  George's  name  with  tyranny     Bowes-Lyon.    Their  first  child.  Princess  ELIZA- 


fore  its  conquest  was  necessary  for  German  plans  of  at  home     India  and  Canada  were  won  in  the  SBJTH,  was  born  m  1926    Their  second  daughter, 

world  hegemony     A  fascinating  game  of  ideas,  Seven  Years  War  (1766-63)     The  long  ministry  Princess  Margaret  Rose,  was  born  m  1930    Upon 

geopolitics  has  found  a  wide  following  throughout  of  North  (1770-82)  produced  a  policy  of  coercion  the  abdication  of  Edward  VIII,  George  became 

the  world.   Its  practical  application  proved  detn-  in  America  BO  offensive  and  a  military  effort  BO  king  on   Dec    11,    1936.    He  and  his  consort, 

mental  to  Germany.   See  Andreas  Dorpalen,  The  ill-directed    (see   GERMAIN,  GEORGE   SACKVIUJC)  Elisabeth,  were  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey, 

World  of  General  Hauthofer  (1942) ,  Robert  Straus*-  that  the  colonies  fought  successfully  for  their  in-  May  12,  1937.  They  made  a  state  visit  to  France 

Cross  references  «r«  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pr«»und»tioa  faces  ptf  •  1. 


in  July,  1938,  and  an  unprecedented  royal  voyage 
to  Canada  and  the  United  States  m  1939  In 
the  Second  World  War  the  king  worked  to  keep 
up  British  morale  by  visiting  bombed  areas,  in- 
specting war  plants,  and  touring  theaters  of  war 
action  In  1947  the  royal  family  made  a  state 
visit  and  tour  of  South  Africa,  and  a  similar 
scheduled  tour  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Bet 
for  1949,  was  postponed  indefinitely  because  of 
the  king's  illness  at  the  end  of  1948 
George  V,  1819-78,  last  king  of  Hanover  (1851- 
06),  son  and  successor  of  Ernest  Augustus  He 
Hided  with  Austria  m  the  Austro-Prusaian  War 
(1866)  The  blind  king  lost  his  throne,  and  Han- 
over was  annexed  to  Prussia 

George  I,  1845  1913,  king  of  the  Hellenes  (1863- 
1913),  second  son  of  Christian  IX  of  Denmark  On 
the  deposition  (1862)  of  OTTO  I,  ho  was  elected  to 
succeed  on  the  throne  of  Greece  He  introduced 
(1863)  a  democratic  constitution,  acquired  (1881) 
Thessaly  and  part  of  Epirus  from  Turkey,  and  in 
1896  declared  war  on  Turkey  in  order  to  aid  the  in- 
surrection in  CBETH  Though  badly  defeated  (1897), 
Greece  eventually  antiexed  Crete  in  1908  George 
saw  Greece  through  the  first  of  the  BALKAN  WARS 
but  was  assassinated  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
second  VBNIZBLOS  was  the  outstanding  political 
figure  in  George's  reign  George  mained  Giand 
Duehcws  Olga,  a  niece  of  Alexander  II  of  Russia 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Constantino 
George  II,  1890-1947,  king  of  the  Hellenes  (1922- 
23,  1935-47),  oldest  son  and  successor  of  King 
CONSTANTINE  He  married  (1921)  Elizabeth  of 
Rumania,  sister  of  Prince  Carol  of  Rumania  (later 
Carol  II),  who  married  George's  sistei  Helen 
George's  marriage  was  no  more  fortunate  than  his 
sister's,  in  1935  Elizabeth  divorced  him  foi  de- 
sertion Hostility  to  tho  dynasty  was  such  that 
George  was  compelled  to  leave  GREECE  m  1923,  a 
plebiscite  shortly  afterward  established  a  republic 
George  spent  his  exile  in  Rumania  and  later  in 
London  Restored  to  his  throne  in  1935,  King 
George  allowed  his  premier,  MKTAVAH,  to  &et  up  a 
dictatorship  (1936)  After  the  conquest  of  Gieece 
by  Germany  and  Italy  in  tho  Second  Woild  War, 
George  fled  (1941)  his  country  HP  spent  most  of 
his  second  exile  in  London  In  1042  ho  visited 
the  United  States  When  Greece  was  liberated 
(1944)  the  question  of  the  king's  return  was  a 
major  issue  in  the  Greek  eivil  war  that  began  in 
Dec  ,  1<)44  George  returned  only  in  1°46,  after 
a  plebiscite  had  decided  in  favor  of  the  monarchy 
George  II  was  never  popular  in  Greece  but  it  was 
hoped  that  his  return  would  end  the  resistance  of 
the  CommuniHt  rebel  army  and  prevent  Greece 
from  falling  under  Soviet  influence  Though  st  rong- 
ly  backed  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
King  George's  government  and  aimv  failed  to 
defeat  tho  rebels,  and  civil  wai  continued  after 
George  was  succeeded  by  his  brothet  Paul 
George,  David  Lloyd  see  LIOYD  GEORGE,  DAVID 
George,  Henry,  1839-97,  Amenc  an  economist,  found- 
er of  the  single-tax  movement,  b  Philadelphia,  of  a 
poor  but  deeply  religious  family  HIH  formal  edu- 
cation was  cut  short  at  14,  and  in  1857  he  emi- 
grated to  California,  here  he  worked  at  various 
occupations  before  turning  to  newspaper  writing 
in  San  Francisco  George's  experience  in  a  number 
of  trades,  his  desperate  poverty  while  supporting 
a  family,  and  the  examples  of  financial  rapacity 
that  came  to  his  attention  as  wage  earner  and 
newspaperman  gave  impetus  to  his  reformist  tend- 
encies George  sa\v  that  poverty  accompanied 
and  even  surpassed  the  increase  in  national 
wealth  Ho  believed  that  the  answer  to  this 
seeming  paradox  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  eco- 
nomic rent  of  land  and  the  unearned  increase  in 
land  values  profited  a  few  individuals  rather  than 
the  community  whose  existence  made  the  land 
valuable  He  believed  that  a  single  tax  on  land 
would  meet  all  the  costs  of  government  and  even 
leave  a  surplus,  besides  unburdening  labor  and 
capital  of  taxes  on  their  output  He  first  outlined 
the  doctrine  in  the  pamphlet  Our  Land  atui  Land 
Policy  (1871)  and  set  himself  to  write  a  more 
elaborate  treatise,  which  appeared  under  the  title 
Progress  and  Poverty  (1879),  this  sold  millions  of 
copies  all  over  the  world  In  1880  Geoige  moved 
to  New  York  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
writing  and  lecturing  Ho  supported  the  Irish 
Land  League  and  various  economic  and  political 
reforms  In  1886  he  ran  for  mayor  of  New  \  ork 
city  on  a  reform  platform,  and  tho  mcumlwnt 
Tammany  machine  was  forced  to  go  outside  its 
ranks  to  find  in  Abram  S  HEWITT  a  man  strong 
enough  to  oppose  him  Hewitt  won,  but  George 
without  a  party  organization  polled  a  heaw  vote, 
running  ahead  of  the  Republican  Theodore  ROOSE- 
VELT In  1897  George  ran  again  but  died  just 
before  the  election  Clear  presentation  and  moral 
fervor  rather  than  originality  make  George's  ideas 
outstanding  His  theories  have  influenced  tax 
legislation  m  Australia  and  in  parts  of  Canada,  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  certain  nations  of  Western 
Europe  Bee  biographies  by'  Henry  George,  Jr 
(1900)  and  Anna  George  de  Mille  (ed  by  D  C 
Shoemaker,  1950) ,  G.  K  Geiger,  Philosophy  of 
Henry  George  (1933). 
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George,  James  Zachariah,  1826-97,  American  jurist 
and  legislator,  b  Monroe  co  ,  Ga  He  moved  to 
Mississippi  m  1834  and,  after  serving  in  the  Mex- 
ican War,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  George  became 
a  prominent  lawyer  and  was  long  reporter  and  later 
(1879-81)  chief  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court 
A  signer  of  Mississippi's  secession  ordinance  and  a 
Confederate  brigadier  genoial  in  the  Civil  War,  he 
was  a  leader  in  the  struggle  for  "white  supremac  y" 
in  Mississippi  m  the  Reconstruction  period  George 
wrote  the  "grandfather  clause,"  effectivelv  ending 
Negro  suffrage,  m  the  Mississippi  constitution  of 
1890,  which  he  later  defended  on  the  floor  of  the 
U  S  Senate,  where  he  served  from  1881  until  his 
death  His  unfinished  Political  History  of  Slavery 
in  the  United  States  (1915)  contains  a  biographical 
sketch  by  W  H  Leavell 

George,  Stefan  (shta'fan  g&6r'gu),  1808-1933,  Gor- 
man poet,  leader  of  the  revolt  against  realism  in 
German  literature  He  was  much  influenced  by 
Baudelaire,  Mallarme,  and  other  French  symbolists 
in  the  creation  of  his  aesthetic  doctrine  George 
devoted  himself  to  the  ennobling  of  Gorman  cul- 
ture, and  his  lyrics  bear  somewhat  tho  imprint  of 
the  poet  in  an  "ivory  tower,"  but  their  fine  classi- 
cism, their  beautiful  and  melodious  words,  and  the 
austerity  of  George's  pure  art  raised  him  to  the  po- 
sition of  being  a  major  poet  He  had  a  tremendous 
influence  on  younger  poets,  not  only  through  his 
verse  but  through  the  literarv  organ  of  his  circle, 
Blatter  far  die  Kunst,  founded  in  1892  Perhaps  tho 
most  notable  of  his  disciples  was  Rainor  Maria 
RIMCE  George  was  also  a  gifted  translator  and 
made  versions  of  many  French  and  English  poets 
and  of  Dante  He  left  Germany  when  the  Nazis 
came  to  power,  ignoring  an  invitation  to  join  the 
Prussian  Academy,  but  ironic  allv  was  adopted  as 
the  national  poet  after  his  death  His  poems  in- 
clude Hymnen  (1890),  Algabal  (1S92),  Die  Bucktr 
der  Hirten  [book  of  the  shepherds]  (1895),  Das 
Jahr  der  Seele  (the  soul's  year]  (1897),  Der  Tep- 
jnch  des  Lebens  [tapestry  of  life)  (1899),  Der  sie- 
bente  Ring  [the  seventh  ring]  (1907),  Der  Sttrn 
des  Bundes  [the  star  of  the  covenant]  (1914),  and 
Das  neve  Reich  [the  new  kingdom]  (1928)  For 
translations,  wee  Martin  Sommerfeld,  George, 
Hofmannsthtil ,  Rilke  (1938),  Poems  (tr  by  C  N 
Valhopo  and  Ernst  Morwitz,  1943) 

George,  William  Reuben,  1866-1936,  American  phi- 
lanthropist, b  West  Dryden,  NY  A  successful 
solf-made  businessman,  he  became  interested  in  un- 
derprivileged problem  children  and  in  1895  founded 
tho  GEOROK  JUNIOR  REPUBLIC 

George,  town  (pop  1,107),  extieme  NW  Iowa,  near 
the  Minn  line,  me  1887 

George,  nver  of  N  Quebec  It  flows  north  almost 
parallel  to  the  Labrador  coast  and  empties  into  Un- 
gava  Bay  on  Hudson  Strait  It  is  J65  mi  long,  in- 
cluding Indian  House  Lake  through  which  it  flows 

George,  Fort,  British  Columbia  see  PRINCE  GEOROE 

George,  Lake,  33  mi  long  and  1  to  3  mi  wide,  NE 
N  Y  ,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Adnondacks  and  S  of 
Lake  Champlam,  into  which  it  drains  through  a 
short  outlet  The  lake,  with  numerous  small  is- 
lands, is  tho  centei  of  a  lesort  aiea  Discovered  by 
Isaac  Jogues  in  1646,  it  was  named  Lac  du  St  Sac- 
rament by  him,  but  Sir  William  Johnson  lenamed 
it  for  tho  English  king  in  1765  Lake  George  Bat- 
tleground Park,  with  the  ruins  of  Foit  George 
(1759),  is  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  as  are  tho 
ruins  of  Fort  William  Henry  (1755)  The  aiea  was 
a  battleground  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  and 
the  Revolution 

George  Junior  Republic,  community  at  Freeville, 
N  Y  ,  founded  1895  bv  William  Reuben  GEORGE 
for  neglected  and  maladjusted  adolescents  (16-21 
>ears)  The  community  is  a  miniature  republic, 
with  full  solf-government  and  administration  for 
the  members  All  must  work  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
community's  industries  Schooling  is  provided 
Similar  junior  republics  have  been  established  in 
other  states  and  countries  See  W  R  George,  The 
Junior  Republic  (1910) 

George  of  Cappadocia  (k&pudo'shu),  d  301,  A  nan 
churchman  Coimtantms  II  made  him  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  instead  of  St  ANTH^NASIUS  (357) 
His  oppression  of  Catholics  ind  pagans  made  him 
hated,  and  the  mob  soon  drove  him  out  In  361  he 
returned,  but  when  Julian  arteded  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  and,  later,  lynched  Gibbon's  identifi- 
cation with  St  CJeorge  was  not  serious,  nor  is  he  to 
be  confused  with  George  of  Laodicea 

George  of  Laodicea  (liio'dtso'u),  d  e  3b3,  Arian 
churchman,  made  bishop  of  Laodicea  (335)  He 
was  exc  ominunu  ated  at  Sardu  a  (343)  He  ap- 
peared later  at  various  councils,  always  among  the 
moderates  Learned  and  good,  he  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  George  of  Cappadocia 

George  of  Podebrad  (po'dySbrat),  1420-71,  king  of 
Bohemia  (1468-71)  A  Bohemian  nobleman,  he 
became  the  leader  of  the  UTRAQUIIJTS  (the  moder- 
ate Hussites)  He  seized  Prague  (1448)  during  the 
minority  of  King  LADISLAUS  V,  was  elected  "ad- 
ministrator" by  tho  Bohemian  diet,  and  continued 
to  govern  the  country  after  the  formal  accession 
(1453)  of  Ladislaus  His  relations  with  Lachslaus 
were  friendly  In  Ladislaus's  reign,  Geoi  ge  ended 
the  anarchy  of  the  interregnum,  restored  the  power 
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GEORGETOWN 

of  the  courts,  recovered  alienated  crownlands,  and 
secured  the  recognition  of  the  central  government 
at  Prague  in  the  Bohemian  dependencies,  Moravia, 
Silesia,  and  Lusatia  Ladinlaun  died  in  1467  and 
Goorge  was  elected  king  in  1458  Emperor  FRBD- 
ERIOK  III  formally  invested  him  with  tho  kingdom 
in  1459  When  m  1462  Pope  Pius  II  abolished  the 
Compaetata — the  compromise  by  which  the  pope 
recognized  the  Utraquists  as  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church — George  promptly  declared  his 
loyalty  to  them,  an  immediate  break  with  Rome 
was  averted  through  the  mediation  of  Frederick 
III  In  1466,  however,  Pope  PAUL  II  excommuni- 
cated George,  declared  him  deposed,  and  enlisted 
the  aid  of  the  emperor  and  MATTHIAS  CORVINUS, 
king  of  Hungary,  against  him  Matthias  won  Mo- 
ravia and  most  of  Silesia  and  Lusatia,  in  1469  the 
Catholic  party  in  Bohemia  proclaimed  him  king 
However,  Goorge,  at  the  head  of  the  Utraquists, 
expelled  Matthias  To  strengthen  his  position  he 
had  signed  a  treaty  with  Casimir  IV  of  Poland, 
naming  Casimir's  son  as  his  successor  AJJ  a  result, 
Ladislaus  II  (later,  as  ULADISLAUH  II,  also  king  of 
Hungary)  became  king  on  George's  death  George 
of  Podebrad  unsuccessfully  proposed  a  European 
alliance  against  the  Turks  Bohemia  recovered 
peace  and  prosperity  in  his  reign,  which,  however, 
was  marked  by  the  persecution  of  the  Bohemian 
and  Moravian  Brethren 

George  of  Trebizond  (trg'blzond),  c  1396-1486, 
Greek  scholar,  who  took  part  in  the  revival  of 
learning  in  Italy,  b  Crete  Settling  in  Venice,  he 
taught  Greek,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric  there  and 
in  Vicenza  before  going  to  Rome  ui  1442  He  be- 
anie known  as  a  translator  of  Aristotle  and  en- 
ed the  favor  of  the  popes  Eugene  IV  and 
icholas  V  Under  Paul  II  he  was  papal  abbre- 
viator  He  made  translations  of  Plato  and  trans- 
lated into  Latin  some  Greek  patristic  writings 

George  Pepperdme  College  see  Los  ANGKLES,  Calif 

Georgetown,  principal  settlement  on  Ascension  is- 
land, in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  i 

Georgetown,  city  (pop  73,541),  capital  and  largest 
city  of  BritiHh  GUIANA,  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Demerara  river  Known  as  Stabioek  when  the 
Dutch  controlled  present  British  Guiana,  the  city 
was  renamed  Georgetown  in  1812  after  the  British 
had  occupied  the  colony  in  the  Napoleonic  Wais 
It  has  wide,  tiee-hned  streets,  many  with  lily-cov- 
ored  canals  leraimscent  of  the  Dutch  peruxl  Be- 
low sea  level  at  high  tide,  it  is  protected  by  a  mole 
The  monotony  of  a  muggy  climate  is  partially  re- 
lieved by  year-round  ocean  winds  With  but  fow 
exceptions,  most  of  the  buildings  and  residences  arc 
of  wood  Tho  tropical  botanic  gardens  are  among 
the  finest  m  the  world  and  the  markets  operated  by 
East  Indians  are  c  unous  transplanting  of  Asiatic 
culture  By  way  of  nver  traffic  and  short  rail  lines 
Georgetown  receives  tho  products  which  constitute 
its  chief  exports — sugar,  rum,  timber,  gold,  and 
bauxite 

Georgetown,  town  (pop  2,502),  S  Ont ,  on  the  Credit 
1 1\  ei  and  W  of  Toi  onto  It  is  a  manufacturing  and 
farming  center 

Georgetown.  1  Town  (pop  1,820),  co  seat  of  Sussex 
co  .  S  Del  ,  me  1869  Renowned  among  its  historic 
buildings  is  the  county  courthouse  Near  by  are 
the  county  jail,  with  a  whipping  post,  and  a  state 
school  for  the  feeble-minded  2  Part  (since  1896)  of 
WASHINUTON,  D  C  ,  on  the  Potomac  near  the  con- 
fluence of  Rock  Creek  It  was  settled  c  1665,  laid 
out  in  1751,  and  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1789 
Georgetown,  in  1790  a  part  of  the  laud  granted  by 
Maryland  to  the  Federal  government  for  a  national 
capital,  was  a  patrician  town,  its  many  fane  old 
houses  still  lend  it  charm,  among  them  Bellevue 
and  DUMBARTON  O\KS  GEORGETOWN  UNIVER- 
SITY is  here  3  City  (pop  3.235),  E  111  ,  S  of  Dan- 
ville, in  a  farm  and  coal  area,  laid  out  1827,  me 
1869  4  City  (pop  4,420),  co  seat  of  Scott  co  ,  N 
Ky  ,  N  of  Lexington,  settled  1776  as  a  pioneer  sta- 
tion, me  1790  It  grow  up  around  the  Roval 
Spring,  which  still  supplies  the  city's  water 
Georgetown  is  a  processing  center  in  tho  hlucgrass 
farm  region  It  is  the  seat  of  Georgetown  College 
and  has  many  fine  old  houses  5  Town  (pop  1,803), 
NE  Mass,  E  of  Lawrence,  settled  1039,  set  off 
from  Rowley  1838  6  Village  (pop  1.848),  co  seat 
of  Brown  co  .  SW  Ohio,  near  the  Ohio  SE  of  Cin- 
cinnati, laid  out  1819  It  is  a  trade  center  for  a 
farm  and  tobacco  area,  and  shoes  are  manufac- 
tured The  boyhood  home  of  U  S  Grant  and  tho 
school  he  attended  are  here,  his  birthplace,  Point 
Pleasant,  is  west,  and  near  it  is  Grant  Memorial 
State  Park,  with  a  museum  7  City  (pop  5,559),  co 
seat  of  Georgetown  co  ,  E  S  C  ,  at  the  head  of 
Winvah  Bav,  c  15  mi  from  the  ocean  Here  four 
rivers  (the  Pee  Dee,  Waocamaw,  Black,  and  Sam- 
pit)  enter  the  bay  It  is  a  port  of  entrv,  a  resort, 
and  a  shipping  center,  with  lumbering  activities 
and  paper  mills  Founded  m  the  early  18th  cent., 
it  flourished  for  a  time  as  a  shipping  point  for  rice, 
indigo,  and  naval  stores  to  Groat  But  am  and  the 
West  Indies  The  Church  of  Prmco  George  (parish 
organized  in  1721)  dates  from  the  1740s  8  City 
(pop  3,682),  co  seat  of  Williamson  co ,  central 
Texas,  at  the  point  N  of  Austin  whore  two  branches 
form  the  San  Gabriel  river ,  founded  1848,  me  1871. 
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It  18  the  market  for  sheep  and  goat  ranches  to  the 
west,  processes  some  cotton  from  the  south  and 
east,  and  also  processes  dairy  products  and  poultry 
The  city  has  a  settled,  almost  ancient  air  It  is  the 
seat  of  Southwestern  Uruv  (Methodist,  coeduca- 
tional, 1873) 

Georgetown  University,  in  the  Georgetown  section 
of  Washington,  D  C  ,  Catholic  (Jesuit),  mainly  for 
men,  opened  1791  by  Bishop  Carroll  (later  arch- 
bishop), chartered  1815,  th«  oldest  US  Catholic 
college  It  has  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  and 
schools  of  dentistry,  foreign  service,  law,  and  medi- 
cine. Woodstock  (Md  )  College  is  affiliated  There 
are  institutes  for  brain  and  chemo-medical  research 
and  a  seismograph 

George  Washington  Birthplace  National  Monument 
see  WAKKFIELD 

George  Washington  Bridge,  vehicular  suspension 
bridge  over  the  Hudson,  between  Manhattan,  bor- 
ough of  New  York  city  and  Fort  Lee,  N  J  ,  con- 
structed in  1927-31  It  has  a  main  span  3,500  ft 
long  and  260  ft.  above  the  water.  Cass  Gilbert  was 
the  consulting  architect,  and  O  H  Ammann,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  was  in 
general  charge  of  the  planning  and  construction 
George  Washington  University,  at  Washington,  D  C  , 
nonseetanan,  coeducational,  chartered  1821  as  Co- 
lumbian College,  opened  1822,  became  a  university 
1873  It  received  its  present  name  in  1904  Be- 
sides Columbian  College  and  a  junior  college,  it  has 
schools  of  education,  engineering,  government,  law, 
pharmacy,  and  medicine  and  an  inter- American 
center 

George  William,  1597-1640,  elector  of  Brandenburg 
(1619-^0)  Mild  and  irresolute,  he  failed  to  turn 
the  strategic  position  of  Brandenburg  to  advantage 
in  the  THIKTY  YEARS  WAR  His  possessions  were 
devastated  by  both  armies  George  William,  after 
a  long  neutrality,  was  in  1G31  forced  into  a  Swedish 
alliance  by  his  brother-in-law,  Guatavus  Adolphus, 
but  after  the  Swedish  defeat  at  Nordhngen  (1634), 
he  changed  sides  and,  influenced  by  his  minister, 
Adam  von  Schwarxenberg,  allied  himself  with  the 
emperor  (Treaty  of  Prague,  1635).  The  Swedes 
ravaged  N  Brandenberg  Dinooui  aged  by  the  inva- 
sions and  misfortunes  of  his  realm,  George  William 
retired  to  Komgsberg  (1638),  leaving  the  state  to 
Schwarzenberg's  management  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Frederick  William 
Georgia,  USSR  see  GEORGIAN  SOVIET  SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC 

Georgia,  state  (58,876  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop  3,123,723, 
1949  estimated  pop  3.196,000),  8E  United  States, 
last  founded  (1733)  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  The 
most  important  cities  arc  ATLANTA  (the  capital 
and  the  largest),  SAVANNAH,  AUGUSTA,  MACON, 
COLUMBUS,  ROMS,  ATHENS,  and  BRUNSWICK 
Georgia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina,  on  the  east  by  South  Carolina  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Florida,  and 
on  the  west  by  Alabama  There  are  three  main 
topographical  division*  Extending  inland  from 
the  coast,  which  is  edged  by  the  SB*  ISLANDS,  is 
the  low  coastal  plain,  covering  the  southern  half  of 
the  state  Mountainous  N  Georgia  is  comprised  in 
the  Appalachian  plateau,  the  valley  and  ridge  prov- 
ince (of  the  Appalachian  Valley),  and  the  Blue 
Ridge  province  Bridging  these  two  sections  and 
embracing  about  one  third  of  the  state,  in  middle 
Georgia,  is  the  piedmont  plateau  Georgia  is  well 
drained  by  many  rivers,  chief  of  which  are  the 
SAVANNAH,  forming  the  boundary  with  South  Caro- 
lina, the  OCMULOEE  and  the  Oconee,  which  merge 
in  the  southeast  to  form  the  Altamaha,  the  CHAT- 
TAHOOCHBB,  which  forms  part  of  the  Alabama 
boundary  and  joins  with  the  Flint  in  the  extreme 
southwest  corner  of  the  state  to  form  the  Apalachi- 
oola,  and  the  SAINT  MARYS,  rising  in  large  OKK- 
VENOKEE  SWAMP,  which  forms  part  of  the  Georgia- 
Florida  line  Except  for  the  mountain  area,  the 
climate  is  generally  mild ,  long  summers  and  short 
winters  are  the  usual  rule  Primarily  an  agricul- 
tural state,  Georgia  produces  cotton,  corn,  tobacco, 
hay,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  ixmches,  pecans,  water- 
melons, and  pimento  Stock  raising  (with  meat 
packing),  dairying,  and  the  coastal  fisheries  are  also 
important  Since  it  is  heavily  -wooded,  principally 
in  pine,  the  state  derives  much  income  from  lum- 
bering and  the  production  of  naval  stores  It  also 
has  valuable  mineral  deposits  in  clay  (especially 
i  kaolin),  granite,  and  marble  Cotton  textiles  dom- 
inate its  diversified  manufactures  The  route  of 
Hernando  Da  Soro  took  him  across  Georgia,  and 
the  Spanish  later  established  missions  and  garrisons 
on  the  Sea  Islands  Georgia  was  included  in  the 
grant  Charles  II  made  (1663)  to  the  eight  lords 
proprietors  of  Carolina  Spain,  which  claimed  the 
whole  eastern  half  of  the  present  United  States, 
protested  the  grant  and  in  1670  (when  Charleston, 
S  C  ,  was  founded)  brought  the  English  to  agree 
that  actual  possession  would  determine  ownership 
The  English-Spanish  contest  for  the  territory  be- 
tween Charleston  and  St  Augustine  continued  in- 
termittently for  almost  a  century,  and  South  Caro- 
lina's threatened  position  before  the  Spanish  (the 
Indians  and  the  French  were  also  feared)  was  a 
prime  reason  for  establishing  Georgia-^-as  a  buffer 
colony.  Georgia's  chief  founder,  Junes  E.  O«uo- 


THORPB,  was  also  motivated  by  humanitarian  in* 
terest  in  creating  a  refuge  for  imprisoned  English 
debtors,  although,  actually,  few  of  this  class  ar- 
rived In  June,  1732,  Oglethorpe  and  19  associates, 
chief  of  whom  was  the  earl  of  EOMONT,  received  a 
charter  from  George  II  (for  whom  the  colony  was 
named),  constituting  them  as  a  board  of  trustees 
to  manage  the  colony  According  to  the  charter, 
Georgia  included  all  the  land  between  the  Savannah 
and  Altamaha  rivers  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the 
headwaters  of  these  streams  and  thence  to  the 
"South  Seas  "  Great  care  was  taken  in  choosing 
the  colonists,  who,  led  by  Oglethorpe,  reached 
Charleston  in  Jan  ,  1733  On  a  bluff  o  18  mi  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  river,  Oglethorpe  laid 
out  the  first  town,  Savannah,  m  Fob  ,  1733  After 
winning  the  friendship  of  the  CREEK  INDIANS  ho 
built  forts  along  the  rivers  and  on  the  islands  An 
expedition  against  St  Augustine  (1740)  failed,  but 
on  July  7,  1742,  near  Fort  Fredenca  on  St  Simons 
Island,  Oglethorpe  defeated  the  Spanish  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Bloody  Marsh,  thereby  effectively  ending 
their  claim  to  the  land  N  of  the  St  Marys  river 
The  cosmopolitan  population  of  the  new  colony 
included  Englishmen,  Welshmen,  Scotch  High- 
landers, Germans  (persecuted  Saliburg  Lutherans 
and  Moravians),  Piedmontese,  and  Swiss  Jews, 
Catholics,  and  settlers  from  other  American  colo- 
nies were  at  first  barred  The  two  classes  of  immi- 
grants—charity  settlers,  who  were  financed  by  the 
trustees,  and  adventurers,  who  paid  their  own  way 
(and  came  to  receive  the  best  land  grants) — were 
required  to  plant  a  specified  number  of  mulberry 
trees ,  the  trustees  planned  to  have  Georgia  produce 
all  the  silk  England  needed,  a  scheme  that  shortly 
came  to  nothing  Strong  spirits  and  Negro  slavery 
were  prohibit  en  These  and  other  restrictions  im- 
peded growth  and  by  the  time  Georgia  became  a 
royal  colony  in  1754,  most  of  them  had  been  abol- 
ished AJS  a  royal  colony  Georgia  fitted  perfectly 
into  the  British  mercantilist  system,  exporting  rice, 
indigo,  nkina,  lumber,  naval  stores,  beef,  and  pork 
to  England  and  buying  there  the  manufactured 
articles  it  needed  Its  citizens  were  slower  to  resent 
those  acts  of  the  crown  which  exasperated  the  other 
colonies,  but  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington 
aroused  the  patriots,  who  seised  the  government  at 
Savannah  in  July,  1775  Tory  and  patriot  senti- 
ment were  about  equally  divided,  with  the  older 
colonists  generally  loyal  to  England,  while  the 
younger  ones,  born  in  Georgia,  were  usually  found 
on  the  Revolutionary  side  Exposed  to  Flondians 
on  the  south  and  Indians  on  the  west,  both  loyal  to 
the  king,  the  patriots,  strongest  in  the  upcountry, 
fared  badly  After  letaking  Savannah  in  1778,  the 
British  held  virtually  every  important  place  in 
Georgia  until  the  end  of  the  war  Although  Geor- 
gia was  the  first  Southern  state  to  ratify  (1788)  the 
Constitution,  it  early  took  a  strong  states'  rights 
stand  In  Chisholm  vs  Georgia  (1793),  the  US 
Supreme  Court  held  that  an  individual  could  sue 
a  state,  a  decision  equally  obnoxious  to  Georgia 
and  to  other  states,  it  was  later  nullified  bv  the 
Eleventh  Amendment  Further  difficulties  with 
the  Federal  government  stemmed  from  the  related 
problems  of  Indian  removal  arid  land  speculation 
(see  YAZOO  LAND  CLAIMS)  In  1802  Georgia  as- 
sumed its  present  boundaries  when  it  ceded  its 
western  lands  (later  organized  as  the  states  of 
Mississippi  and  Alabama)  to  the  United  States  in 
return  for  $1,250,000  and  a  pledge  that  the  Indians 
would  bo  removed  The  Creeks  yielded  their  lands 
in  1825,  but  the  CHEROKEE  INDIANS  set  themselves 
up  as  an  independent  nation  in  1827.  John  Mar- 
shall's decision  m  Worcester  vs  Georgia  (1832)  held 
that  the  state  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  Chero- 
kee, but  President  Jackson  declined  to  support  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  in  1838  John  Ross  was  forced 
to  lead  his  people  west  The  invention,  in  1793,  of 
the  ootton  gin  by  Eh  WHITNEY  had  stimulated  the 
desire  for  large  landholdmgs.  and  internal  improve- 
ments, especially  canals  and  railroads,  facilitated 
Georgia's  expansion  to  its  western  l>order  Al- 
though committed  to  slavery,  Georgia  in  ante- 
bellum days  had  the  outstanding  pro-Union  leaders 
of  the  South  in  Alexander  H  STEPHENS,  Robert 
TOOMBS,  and  Howell  COBB  But  successive  de- 
feats on  the  national  scene,  culminating  in  the 
election  of  Lincoln,  increased  separatist  senti- 
ments, and  on  Jan  19,  1861,  Georgia  seceded  and 
later  joined  the  Confederacy.  The  coast  was  soon 
blockaded  by  the  Union  navy,  and  m  April,  1862, 
Fort  Pulaaki  (see  PULASKI,  FORT),  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  state  in  Jan  ,  1861,  was  recaptured 
by  the  Federals  The  wartime  administration  of 
Gov  Joseph  E  BROWN,  ardent  protector  of  Geor- 
gia's interests,  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Jefferson 
Davis  arid  the  Confederacy  Georgia  became  a 
major  battlefield  m  the  Civil  War  when,  in  1864, 
Gen  W  T  SHERMAN  launched  his  successful  AT- 
LANTA CAMPAIGN.  Sherman's  subsequent  march 
through  Georgia,  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  resulting 
in  the  fall  (Dec.,  1864)  of  Savannah,  was  a  triumph 
of  destruction ,  never  forgotten  by  Georgians  With 
wise  leadership  and  few  carpetbaggers,  Georgia 
made  a  rapid  political  recovery  in  RECONSTRUC- 
TION days,  being  definitely  readmitted  to  the  Union 
m  1870  alter  it  approved  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 


ment (the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments 
had  been  ratified  earlier).  However,  it  took  the 
state  some  time  to  recover  from  the  financial  skul- 
duggery of  Qov.  Rufus  B.  Bullock's  administration 
(1868-71),  which  had  existed  with  the  support  of 
Federal  troops  A  more  serious  effect  of  the  war 
was  the  dislocation  of  agriculture,  formerly  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  the  Negro,  resulting  in  the 
breakup  of  the  large  plantations  and  the  rise  of 
farm  tenancy.  Offsetting  this  was  the  rise  of  a  new 
industrial  era,  whose  prophet  was  Henry  W  GRADY, 
characterised  by  the  remarkable  growth  of  Atlanta, 
which  succeeded  Milledgeville  as  capital  in  1868 
The  trend  away  from  the  one-crop  system  became 
marked  at  the  turn  of  the  century  with  the  intro- 
duction of  peach  cultivation,  and  agricultural  di- 
versification was  practiced  more  widely  with  the 
coming  of  the  boll  weevil  after  the  First  World 
War  Although  Georgia's  agricultural  resources 
were  partially  depleted  by  soil  erosion,  the  state 
weathered  the  depression,  which  brought  about  a 
movement  back  to  the  land,  better  than  most 
Georgia's  recent  political  history  has  been  turbu- 
lent In  1941  the  board  of  regents  of  the  state  uni- 
versity system,  handpicked  by  Gov  Eugene  TAL- 
MA DOE,  discharged  three  educators  alleged  to  have 
advocated  racial  equality  in  the  schools  This  act 
caused  national  and  Southern  educational  associa- 
tions to  remove  state  institutions  temporarily  from 
their  accredited  lists  and  led  to  Talmadge's  defeat 
by  Ellis  G  ARNALL  m  the  1942  Democratic  pri- 
mary Youth  played  an  influential  role  in  Arnall's 
victory,  and  in  1943  Georgia  became  the  first  state 
to  grant  the  vote  to  18-year-olds  A  new  constitu- 
tion, replacing  an  older  one  of  1877,  was  adopted 
in  Aug  ,  1945  It  confirmed  earlier  reforms,  notably 
those  concerning  the  penal  system,  which  had  won 
nation-wide  notoriety  in  the  1930s  In  1940  thou- 
sands of  Negroes,  for  the  first  time,  voted  (on  the 
strength  of  a  U  S  Supreme  Court  decision)  in  the 
Democratic  primary  By  the  county-unit  system 
in  primary  elections  peculiar  to  Georgia  (held  con- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court  in  April,  1950), 
Talmadge  won  the  gubernatorial  nomination,  al- 
though he  was  second  in  the  popular  vote  After 
his  formal  election  as  governor  m  Nov  ,  1946,  Ta(- 
madge  died  The  new  constitution  provided  no 
method  of  selecting  a  governor  on  the  death  of  a 
governor-ele<  t  Arnall  recognized  M  E  Thomp- 
son, the  lieutenant  governor-elect  as  his  nghtful 
successor,  but  the  legislature  proclaimed  Herman 
Talmadge,  son  of  Eugene,  governor,  on  the  basis  of 
his  having  received  the  most  write-in  votes  in  the 
election  In  March,  1947,  the  state  supreme  court 
declared  for  Thompson,  and  he  held  efface  until 
Nov  ,  1948,  when  Herman  Talmadge,  victor  in  a 
special  primary,  was  inaugurated  Leading  schools 
in  the  university  system  of  Georgia,  which  includes 
all  state-supported  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
are  the  Umv  of  Georgia,  at  Athens,  Georgia  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia  State  Col- 
lege for  Women,  at  Milledgoville,  Georgia  Teachers 
College,  at  Collegeboro,  Georgia  State  Womans 
College,  at  Valdosta,  Albany  State  College,  at 
Albany,  Fort  Valley  State  College,  at  Fort  Valley, 
and  Georgia  State  College,  at  Savannah  There  is 
a  municipally  supported  university  system  for 
Negroes  in  the  capital  (see  ATLANTA)  Among  the 
outstanding  private  and  denominational  colleges 
are  Emory  Umv  ,  Clark  College,  and  Morris  Brown 
College,  all  at  Atlanta,  Paine  College,  at  Augusta, 
Agnes  Scott  College,  at  Decatur,  Bessie  Tift  Col- 
lego,  at  Forsyth,  Brenau  College,  at  Gainesville, 
La  Grange  College,  at  La  Grange,  Mercer  Um\ 
and  Weslevan  College,  both  at  Macon ,  and  Shorter 
College,  at  Rome  See  H  E  Bolton  and  Mary 
Ross,  The  Debatable  Land  (1925),  J  T  Lanmng, 
The  Spanish  Missions  of  Georgia  (1935),  Federal 
Writers'  Project,  Georgia  a  Guide  to  It*  Towns  and 
Countryside  (1940),  Hal  Steed,  Georgia,  Unfinished 
State  (1942),  E  Merton  Coulter,  Georgia  a  Short 
History  (1947),  E  K  Ware,  A  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  Georgia  (1947) 

Georgia,  town  (pop  1,008),  NW  Vt ,  8  of  8t  Al- 
bans,  chartered  1763  The  town  hall  was  built  as  a 
chuich  m  1800 

Georgia,  Strait  of,  channel,  c  150  mi  long,  between 
the  mainland  of  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver 
Island,  connecting  Puget  Sound  with  Queen  Char- 
lotte Sound  It  forms  pait  of  the  famous  inland 
steamship  passage  to  Alaska 


Georgia,  University  of,  at  Athens,  land-grant  and 
state  supported,  for  men  and  women  It  had  the 
first  state  university  charter  (1785),  its  first  college 
(Franklin)  opened  in  1801  (see  BALDWIN,  ABRAHAM, 
and  HALL,  LYMAN)  It  includes  colleges  of  agri- 
culture, arts  and  sciences  (Franklin),  and  educa- 
tion; schools  of  commerce,  forestry,  home  econom- 
ics, journalism,  law  (Lumpkin),  pharmacy,  and 
veterinary  medicine,  and  a  university  press  See 
£  M  Coulter,  College  Life  in  the  Old  South  (1928) 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Atlanta;  state 
supported,  for  men;  chartered  1885,  opened  1888. 
It  has  university  courses  in  architecture,  chemis- 
try, engineering,  and  industrial  management. 

Georgian*,  town  (pop,  1,637),  S  central  Ala.,  88W 
of  Montgomery,  m  a  ootton,  truck,  and  lumber 
area;  settled  1824,  inc.  1869. 
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Georgian  Bay»  large  northeastern  extension  of  Lake 
Huron,  8  Oat.,  separated  from  Lake  Huron  by  the 
long  Manitoulm  Island  and  by  the  Saugeen  Penin- 
sula. It  is  o.  120  mi.  long  and  c  50  mi  wide  Rivers 
draining  the  lake  areas  of  S  Ontario  flow  into  it, 
they  include  the  French  nver,  which,  with  North 
Channel,  the  northern  connection  of  Georgian  Bay 
with  Lake  Huron,  forms  part  of  the  old  voyageur  s 
trading  route  from  Montreal  to  the  northwest, 
Georgian  Bay  IB  connected  with  Lake  Ontario  by 
the  Severn  nver  and  Trent  Canal  Many  of  the 
well-timbered,  rock-bound  islands  of  Georgian  Bay 
are  summer  reports  The  Georgian  Bay  Islands 
National  Park  (3,458  acres,  est  1920)  includes  30 
of  the  islands 

Georgian  Military  Road,  highway,  133  mi  long, 
USSR,  across  the  Greater  Caucasus,  linking  Tiflis 
(Georgian  SSR)  with  DZAUUZHIKAU  (RSFSR) 
Built  m  the  early  19th  cent  ,  it  follows  an  ancient 
route  used  for  «entuni»«  h\  men  hants  and  invad- 
ers It  passes  through  the  DARYAL  gorge,  skirts 
Mt  Kazbek,  and  crosses  the  Caucasian  crest  at  an 
altitude  of  7,816  ft  In  the  19th  tent  ,  during  the 
struggle  between  the  Russians  and  the  Caucasian 
mountaineers,  the  road  was  prote<  ted  by  military 
outposts 

Georgian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  or  Georgia, 
Georgian  Sakartvelo  (sakiirt'v6l6),  Rus  Grunya 
(groo'zeu),  constituent  republu  (c  29,400  sq  mi  , 
194«  estimated  pop  3,600,000),  USSR,  m  W 
Transcaucasia  TIFLIH  IH  the  capital  The  republic 
borders  on  the  Bla<  k  Sea  m  the  west,  on  Turke\ 
and  the  Armenian  S8R  in  tho  south,  on  the  Azer- 
baijan SSR  in  the  oust,  and  on  the  RSFSR  in  the 
north.  Georgia  includes  the  AHKSKZ  ASSR,  the 
ADZHAK  ASSR,  and  the  South  Oi-weUaii  Autono- 
mous Oblast  (see  OSSKTIA).  It  extends,  roughly, 
from  the  c  rent  of  the  Greater  CAUCASUS  southward 
across  the  valleys  of  the  KTRA  and  RION  rivers  to 
the  Lesser  Caucasus  Its  c  lunate  and  vegetation 
varies  from  the  humid  subtropical  Bla<  k  Sea  low- 
land of  MINURBI  IA  to  the  high  mountainous  crest 
uiul  to  the  dry  Kura  steppes  in  the  east  Iruit, 
tea,  tobacco,  mulberry  trees  (for  silk),  and  vme- 
vards  (particularly  m  KAKHETIA)  arc  cultivated  in 
the  warmer  districts  The  IMBRHI*  region  is  ruh 
in  manganese,  mined  partuularh  at  Chmtura 
Manganese,  petroleum  pioducts,  tobacco,  citrus 
fruit,  wmo,  and  tea  are  the  chief  exports,  they  arc 
shipped  from  the  ports  of  Batum,  Poti,  and  Su- 
khutn  A  coastal  rail  line,  the  GKOKOIAN  MILITARY 
Roto,  and  the  OSBETIAN  Mn  iT\itr  Ro\i>  connect 
Georgia  with  the  rest  of  the  USSR  About  two 
thirds  of  the  population  are  Geoigians  speaking  a 
•South  Caucasian  language  Among  the  minorities 
aie  Armenians,  Azerbaijani  Turks,  Ossetians,  Rus- 
sians, Adzhars,  Abkhaz,  and  Gieeks  The  Georgian 
Churc  h  is  one  of  the  oldest  Orthodox  Lantern  foun- 
dations, and  there  has  been  a  standard  Georgian 
literary  language  flourishing  with  a  Christian  lit- 
erature Bvnce  the  3d  cent  Known  to  the  am  tents 
us  COLCHIS  (in  the  west)  and  IBI*  KIA  (in  the  east), 
Georgia  developed  as  a  kingdom  about  the  4th 
tent  B  C  MTSKHLT  wa»  its  earliest  capital  The 
Feisian  Sassamdac,  who  ruled  tho  country  from 
tho  3d  cent.  A  D  ,  weie  expelled  c  400,  and  in  the 
Oth  cent  began  the  uile  of  a  hiauili  of  the  Ar- 
menian Bagratid  clynasU,  which  continued,  with 
interruptions,  until  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent 
Georgia  has  varied  grcatlv  m  size  m  the  c  ourse  of 
its  histoiy  and  was  frequentlv  ovenun  by  invaders 
Alp  Arslan  held  it  in  the  11th  cent,  but  King 
David  II  again  expelled  the  Seljuku,  and  m  the 
12th  and  13th  cent  Georgia  under  Queen  Tharnar 
roac  hed  its  greatest  expansion  and  c  uitural  flowei- 
uig.  From  that  period  dates  the  national  poem, 
The  Knight  w  thi  Tiger  Skin,  b\  Rustaveh  Rav- 
aged (14th  cent )  by  the  Mongol**,  Georgia  revived 
only  to  be  sacked  again  bv  Tamerlane  (c  1400)  In 
the  15th  cent  the  Mongols  withdrew,  but  Georgia 
was  divided  by  King  Alexander  I  into  three  king- 
doms (Imentia,  Kakhetia,  and  Kaithlta  or  Georgia 
proper)  among  his  sons  Hard  pressed  b\  the  Af- 
ghans, the  Persians,  and  the  Turks,  Georgia  ac- 
cepted (18th  cent )  vassalage  to  Russia  m  exc  hange 
for  assistance  The  last  king,  George  XIII,  abdi- 
cated  (1801)  in  favoi  of  the  tsar  Abkhasia,  Min- 
grelia,  and  Kakhetia  weie  ac  quired  bv  Russia  from 
Turkey  between  1803  and  1829  Briefly  independ- 
ent after  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917,  Georgia 
became  a  soviet  republic  m  1921  and  joined  the 
USSR  in  1922  as  a  member  of  the  Transcaucasian 
Soviet  Federated  Socialist  Republic  In  1930  it 
boc  ame  a  separate  union  republic*  Its  territory  was 
increased  later  (1944)  by  the  addition  of  parts  of 
the  former  Karachai  and  Choc  hen-Ingush  autono- 
mous oblasts 

Georgian  style,  mode  m  English  architecture  and 
the  allied  arts  of  the  reigns  (1714-1820)  of  George 
I,  George  II,  and  George  III  All  the  English  works 
of  the  18th  cent ,  or  so-called  late  Renaissance, 
ahow  remarkably  consistent  characteristics.  The 
Georgian  style,  based  upon  the  principles  of  An- 
drea PALLADIO  uitroduced  into  England  by  Inigo 
Jones  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  resolved  these 
into  a  distinctive  national  style.  Publications  aid- 
ing the  uew  fashion  included  Palladio's  drawings  in 
an  edition  of  the  Antttutttet  of  Rome,  The  Arch* 
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lecture  of  Andrea  PaUadio  (revised  by  Giacomo 
Loom,  1742),  and  Ruins  of  the  Palace  of  Diocletian 
in  Dabnatia  (1764)  by  Robert  Adam.  Canons  con- 
trolling the  proportioning  of  the  OBDERS  or  ARCHI- 
TECTURE and  baaed  upon  the  teachings  of  Palladio 
and  other  Italians  were  formulated  anew  by  Sir 
William  CHAMBERS  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Decorative 
Part  of  Civil  Architecture  (1769),  with  the  result 
that  the  earlier  naivete  of  proportions  and  detail 
vanished  before  the  new  classic  c  orrectness  In  all 
buildings  symmetry  was  the  first  c  onenderation  and 
was  attained  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  comfort  and 
convenience  A  vast  increase  in  population  and  the 
birth  of  industrialism  brought  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  formal  mansions  for  the  aristocracy  and 
for  dwelling  houses  for  the  middle  c  lasseH  A  purely 
English  type  of  dwelling,  somewhat  standardized 
as  to  plan  and  materials,  was  produced  for  the 
needs  of  town  and  country  The  use  of  brie  k  had 
become  common  under  William  of  Orange  (Wil- 
liam III),  as  an  element  of  Dutch  influence,  and 
was  popularized  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  The 
brick  hoxise,  with  courses  and  cornice**  of  white 
stone  and  trimmings  of  white  painted  woodwork, 
became  particularly  tvpical  of  Georgian  facades 
Houses  wore  of  two  general  types,  the  simple  bloc  k 
plan  and  the  central  block  with  flanking  wings,  as 
in  Kedleston  Hall,  Derbyshire,  designed  by  James 
Paine  and  executed  by  the  Adam  brothers  The 
inclusion  of  corridors  was  an  innovation  of  the  pe- 
riod and  added  to  the  pnvac  y  and  convenience  of 
the  interiors  The  prevailing  desire  for  elegance 
was  reflected  m  even  modest  residences,  while  the 
appropriate  furniture,  created  bv  great  cabinet- 
makers such  as  Chippendale.  Hepplewhite,  and 
Sheraton,  was  augmented  by  the  porcelains,  rugs, 
and  wallpapers  of  the  Orient  New  tv  pes  of  public , 
comrneuial,  civic ,  and  governmental  architecture 
arose,  examples  of  which  are  St  James's  Club,  by 
Robert  Adam,  the  Old  Admiralty.  Whitehall,  bv 
Thomas  Ripley  ,  the  treasury  and  Horse  Guards 
buildings,  by  William  Kent,  Somerset  House,  bv 
Sir  William  Chambers,  the  Bank  of  England,  bv 
Sir  John  Soane,  and  monumental  street  groupings 
such  as  those  by  John  Wood  and  his  son  at  Bath 
and  bv  the  Adam  brothers  in  London  Among  no- 
table churches  are  St  Martin '»-m-the-hields  and 
St  Mary-le-Strand,  both  by  James  Gibbs,  other 
important  arc  lutec  ts  of  the  style  were  NIC  holas 
Hawksmoor,  George  Dunce,  the  elder,  James  Gan- 
don,  Sir  John  Vaubrugh,  and  Henry  Holland 
American  buildings  and  arts  of  the  period,  which 
closely  resemble  their  English  prototypes,  are  usu- 
ally designated  as  Colonial 
Georgia  State  College  for  Women  see  MILLKIH.K- 
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Georgia  State  Wo  mans  College   see  VALDOST\ 

Georgiaville,  R  I    see  SMITHFIELD 

Georgiyevsk  (gedr'gelfak),  city  (pop  22,597),  S 
Stavropol  Terntoiv,  RSFSR,  in  the  northern  foot- 
hills of  the  Greater  Caucasus,  an  agricultural  cen- 
ter It  was  founded  (1777)  as  a  Russian  fortress 
Hero  in  1 783  was  signed  the  agreement  bv  whu  h 
Georgia  became  a  vassal  of  Ruma 

Gepidae*  see  GERMANS 

Gera  (g<V-),  Bonjamite     Gen   40  21,  1  Chron   83 

Gera  (ga'ra),  city  (pop  89,212),  Thunngia,  E  cen- 
tral Germany,  on  the  White  Elster  ruer  and  SSW 
of  Leipzig  It  is  an  important  textile  centei  First 
mentioned  in  the  10th  >umt ,  Gera  was  chartered 
in  1224  It  wnh  largely  destroyed  bv  fire  in  1780 
Until  1918  Gera  was  the  capital  of  the  prmc  inalitv 
of  RFC 88  (y  ounger  line)  Among  the  notable  build- 
ings are  tho  16th-century  city  hall  and  the  Oster- 
stem  Palace,  built  (Io8fr-1735)  ou  the  site  of  an 
earlier  fortress 

Geraldton.  town  (pop  2,979),  central  Ont  ,  NE  of 
Fort  William,  m  a  lumbeimg  and  mining  area 

Gerando,  Joseph  Marie  de  (zhozfif  marc'  du  zha- 
radcV),  1772-1842,  French  plulosophei  and  states- 
man Joining  the  mwui  i  ectionary  f 01  ceo  against  the 
revolutionaiy  government  m  Lyons,  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  (1793),  but  escaped  abioad  Un- 
dei  the  empne  he  hold  several  admimsti  ative  of- 
fices in  France,  Italy,  and  Spam  He  w  as  a  membei 
of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences 
from  1832  and  was  made  a  peer  m  1837  Ho  did 
much  for  tho  education  of  the  laboi  ing  classes  and  of 
deaf-mutes  His  philosophical  wutingw  are  partly 
based  on  tho  system  of  Condillat 

geranium,  popular  name  for  much-cultivated  house 
and  bedding  plants  of  the  genus  Pilaryomum,  chief- 
ly South  African  One  of  the  most  popular  us  tho 
hybud  Lady  Washington  Many  geraniums  are 
cultivated  for  their  scented  leaves  (e  g  ,  lemon  and 
rose) ,  some  of  these  yield  an  oil  used  in  perfume 
Rose  geranium  loaves  are  added  to  jelhos  to  give  a 
delicate  flavor  The  related  ti  ue  genus  Geranium  is 
widely  distributed,  tho  seveial  species  native  to 
America  are  usually  called  wild  geranium  or  ciane's- 
bill  These  have  pink  to  purple  floweis  and  lorig- 
beaked  fruits  Tho  common  wild  geranium  or  spot- 
ted cianeVbill  (Geranium  maeulatum)  has  astrin- 
gent roots  that  have  been  used  medicinally 

Gerar  (ge'rkr),  unidentified  place,  SW  Palestine, 
near  Gaaa  Here  lived  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and 
hither  Asa  pursued  the  Ethiopians  Gen  10  19, 
20.1,  26.1,6,17,20,26,  2  Chron,  14.13,14. 
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GERHARD 

Gerard,  £tienne  Maurice  (atyfen'  ra6res'  zhArilr'). 
1773-1862,  marshal  of  France  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  French  Revolutionary  and  Napole- 
onic Wars  and  was  created  count  by  Napoleon  In 
the  Waterloo  c  ampaign  he  served  with  gallantry  at 
Ligny  After  an  exile  he  returned  to  France  in 
1817,  became  a  deputy  of  the  opposition,  helped  m 
the  Revolution  of  1830,  was  twice  minister  of  war 
in  tho  July  Monarchy,  was  made  a  marshal  (1831), 
and  led  the  French  expedition  to  BELGIUM,  taking 
Antwerp  m  1832 

Gerard,  Francois  Pascal  Simon,  Baron  (frftswa'  pas- 
kal'  scmo'  bard'  Bharar').  1770-1837,  French  por- 
trait and  historical  painter,  b  Rome  In  Pans, 
after  bnef  study  under  Pajou  and  others,  he  be- 
came a  favorite  pupil  of  David,  who  influenced 
such  works  as  the  Ptyche  Receiving  the  KIM  of 
Cupid  and  the  Daphnui  and  ChloS,  both  in  tho 
Louvre  As  a  leading  portraitist,  he  was  patron- 
ized by  the  court  during  the  empire  and  the  Bour- 
bon restoration  Louut  XVIII  appointed  him 
court  painter  in  1814  Examples  of  hia  historical 
paintings  are  in  the  Versailles  Museum  Charac- 
teristic of  his  art  is  a  studied  elegance  and  meticu- 
lous finish  best  exemplified  in  such  portraits  as 
those  of  the  Countess  Regnault  de  Saint-  Jean- 
d'Angely  (1798,  Louvre)  and  Mme  Recamier 
(1802,  Petit  Palais) 

Gerard.  James  Watson  (jurard'),  1867-,  US  am- 
bassador to  Germany  (1913  17),  b  Geneseo,  N  Y  , 
grarl  Columbia,  1890,  and  New  York  Law  School, 
1892  He  practiced  law  in  New  York  city  and 
served  (1908-  13)  as  associate  jiibtice  of  the  New 
York  supreme  court  As  ambassador  to  Germany, 
he  handled  many  delicate  negotiations,  including 
those  concerning  the  German  submarine  campaigns 
in  the  First  World  War  He  was  recalled  two 
months  before  the  United  States  declared  war  His 
impressions  of  the  period  are  found  in  My  Four 
Years  in  Germany  (1917)  and  Face  to  Face  with 
Kansensm  (1918) 

Gerard,  Jean  Ignace  Isidore  (zha'  enyiis'  e*z6d6r' 
zhariir').  1803-47,  French  caricaturist,  illustrator, 
and  lithographer,  also  known  as  Grandville  His 
spirited  caricatures  of  social  and  political  life  are 
noted  He  contributed  to  many  periodicals  and 
blished  numerous  collections  of  his  drawings  and 
ithographs,  such  as  Lea  M£tamorpho«e8  du  jour, 
Lea  Tnbulattojn*  de  la  petite  propriety,  Le  Convoi  de 
la  liber  te,  and  La  Batae-Cour  He  illustrated  Hugo's 
Life  of  Napoleon  and  La  Fontaine's  Fablw 

Gerard,  John  (je'rard,  jurArd'),  1545-1612,  English 
botanist  and  barber-surgeon  He  compiled  a  cata- 
logue (1596)  of  the  plants  in  his  garden,  the  first 
of  its  kind  to  be  published  He  is  best  known  for 
his  Herball  (1597),  largely  an  adaptation  of  other 
works  to  which  he  added  folklore  and  some  original 
observations 

Gerardmer  (zharnrmaO.  town  (pop  3,308)  Vosges 
dept  .  E  France  Formerly  a  popular  resort  in  the 
Voages  mts  ,  it  was  almost  completely  destroyed  m 
the  Second  World  \\  ar 

Gerardo  dalle  Notti-  see  HONTHORST,  GERARD  VAN 

Gerard  of  Cremona  (jurard',  krlmo'nu),  1114°-!  187, 
Itahin  .scholar  Ho  lived  most  of  his  life  at  Toledo. 
where  he  had  ac  cess  to  the  great  Arabic  scientific- 
works  Gerard  translated  the  Almagest  and  Avi- 
cenna  into  Latin  and  bv  so  doing  introduced  them 
to  Western  Europe 

Gerard  van  Haarlem  see  GEEKTC.BN  VAN  HAARLEM 

Gerasa  (je'rusu),  Gerash,  or  Jerash  (both  jg'raah, 
nirash'),  ancient  city  of  the  Decapohs,  SW  of 
Damascus,  in  present  Jordan  It  has  been  some- 
times identified  with  the  biblical  RAMOTH-OILEAD 
According  to  Josephus  it  was  captured  (83  B  C  ) 
by  Alexander  Janniunis  and  rebuilt  (A  D  65)  b\ 
the  Romans  Though  twice  destroyed  thereafter, 
it  was  a  flourishing  city  m  the  2d  and  3d  cent 
Under  the  Greeks  it  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Artemis  The  site  of  Gerasa,  which  is  not  the  bib- 
lical country  of  the  Gerasenes,  is  covered  with  in- 
teresting Roman  rums,  including  a  long  colonnaded 
street  with  more  than  a  hundred  columns  still 
standing,  a  great  theater  and  a  smaller  one,  and 
many  temples  A  colony  of  Circassians  lives  among 
the  ruins 

Gerasenes  (gc'rusenc)    see  GADARA. 

Gerash,  ancient  city    sec  GRRASA 

Geraud,  Andre  (ftdi  ft'  zhfmV)  ,  pseud  Pertmax,  1882-, 
Fiench  journalwt,  grad  Umv  of  Bordeaux  He 
was  London  correspondent  for  the  Echo  de  Pan* 
from  1908  to  1914  and  its  foreign  editor  from  1917, 
when  he  first  used  his  pseudonym  He  left  in  1938 
to  become  editor  of  Europe  nouoette  His  articles 
on  foreign  policy,  advocating  a  French-British 
alliance  against  German  aggression,  attracted  wide 
attention  and  appeared  in  many  English  and 
American  papers  He  took  refuge  (1940  -45)  m  the 
United  States,  where  he  continued  to  write  on 
European  politics  Among  his  works  are  Le  Partage 
de  Home  (192*4)  and  Lea  Foasoyeura  (1943,  Eng  tr  , 
The  Gravedwarra,  1944) 

Gerbert   see  SVLVBSTEB  II 

Gergesenes  (gur'gusenz)   see  GADARA 

Gerhard,  William  Wood  (gar'hard),  1809-72,  Ameri- 
can physician,  b  Philadelphia,  grad  Dickinson 
College  (B  A.,  1826),  M  D  Umv  of  Pennsylvania, 
1830.  In  Paris  he  studied  and  worked  with  P.  C.  A 
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GERHARDT 

Louis  In  1837  ho  wrote  a  paper  in  which  he  clearly 
distinguished  between  typhoid  and  typhus  fever 
From  1838  he  taught  at  the  medical  school  of  the 
Univ  of  Pennsylvania  He  was  a  speeialiot  in 
diseases  of  the  cheat  and  author  of  Lectures  on  the 
Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases 
of  the  Cheat  (1842) 

Gerhardt,  Charles  Fr«d«ric  (sharl  frfldftreV  zharar'), 
1816--56,  French  chemist,  b  Strasbourg  He  re- 
vived the  theory  of  acid  radicals,  which  he  called 
the  theory  of  residues,  tind  did  valuable  research  in 
organic  chemistry,  especially  on  the  anhydrides  of 
organic  acids  Ho  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  atomic-weight  theory 

Gerhardt,  Elena  (ala'na  ger'hait),  188.*-,  German 
mezzo-soprano  She  made  her  debut  in  1903,  ap- 
peared briefly  in  opera,  and  then  devoted  hei  self  to 
concert  and  oratorio,  achieving  distinction  as  an 
interpreter  of  German  lieder  Hei  American  debut 
was  in  1912 

Gerhardt,  Paul,  1607-76,  German  hymn  writer  and 
clergyman  Some  of  his  hymns,  among  the  greatest 
in  the  Geiman  language,  are  much  used  in  English 
translations  See  also  HYMN 

Gerhart,EmanuelVogel(gai  'hart),  1817-1904,  Amer- 
ican minister  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  and 
educator,  b  Freeburg,  Pa  ,  grad  Marshall  College 
1838,  and  studied  theology  Gerhart  was  piesident 
of  Heidelberg  College  (1851-65),  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  (1855--66),  and  of  the  theological 
seminary  first  at  Mercersburg  and  then  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa  (1868-1904) 

Gericault,  Jean  Louis  Andr6  Th6odore  (zha'  Iwe' 
ftdra'taodor'zhareko').  1791-1824,  French  painter 
He  studied  with  Antome  Veruet  and  with  Pierre 
Gu6nn,  in  whose  studio  he  met  Delacroix  In  1812 
he  exhibited  his  Cavalry  Officer  on  Horseback 
(Louvre)  and  in  1814  the  Wounded  Cuirassier 
From  1817  to  1819  he  studied  in  Rome  On  his 
return  to  Pans  he  exhibited  his  famous  Raft  of  the 
Medusa  (Louvre),  a  large  painting  of  a  group  of 
shipwrecked  men  at  sea  The  extraordinarily  free 
conception  and  realistic  handling  of  this  theme 
awoke  a  storm  of  protest  from  the  followers  of  the 
classical  school  and  usheied  in  romanticism  in 
French  painting  In  1820  G6ncault  exhibited  the 
picture  m  London  and  won  general  acclaim  His 
three  years'  stay  in  England  was  productive  of  a 
number  of  fine  paintings  of  horses,  including  The 
Village  forge,  Horse  Fed  b)/  a  Child,  and  the  famous 
Epsom  Derby  (Louvre)  He  also  modeled  a  few 
small  figures  and  made  excellent  lithographs  A 
fall  from  a  horse  m  England  resulted  in  Gerioault's 
death  in  Pans  His  active  life  as  an  artist  lasted 
little  over  10  years,  but  it  sufficed  to  place  him 
among  the  best  painters  of  his  century  His  enliv- 
ening influence  on  French  painting  was  immediate 
and  lasting 

Gering  (ger'Ing).  city  (pop  .3,104),  co  seat  of  Scotts 
Bluff  co  ,  W  Nebr  ,  on  the  North  Platte  opposite 
SCOTTOBLUFF,  founded  1887,  me  1890  A  railroad 
division  point,  it  w  the  industrial  and  trade  center 
of  an  irrigated  region  producing  sugar  l>eets,  alfalfa, 
and  livestock  and  has  a  beet-sugai  factory  Scotts 
Bluff  National  Monument  is  near  by 

Glrin-Lajoie,  Antome  (fit  wan'  zhare'-l&zhwa'), 
1824-82,  French  Canadian  author  and  journalist, 
b  Yamachu  he,  Que  He  t  omposed  his  best-known 
poem,  the  song  Un  Canadian  errant,  while  still  in 
school  After  editing  (1845-52)  the  Minerve  he 
entered  the  employ  ment  of  the  government  and 
spent  his  later  life  as  assistant  librarian  of  Parlia- 
ment His  most  popular  works,  the  two  novels 
Jean  Rward  If  defnchfur  (1874)  and  Jean  Rivard 
I'honomtste  (1876).  idealize  the  simple  life  of  the 
French  Canadian  habitants  He  also  wrote  D\x 
Ans  an  Canada,  de  1840  a  I860,  a  history  of  the 
government  during  that  crucial  decade 

Gerizim  (ge'rualm,  gerl'-),  mountain,  central  Pales- 
tine In  Arabic  it  is  called  Jebel  et-Tor  Nablus, 
the  ancient  Shechem,  lies  in  the  valley  between 
Gerizim  and  Mt  Ebal  Gerizim  was  considered 
by  the  Samaritans  as  the  only  place  propei  for  wor- 
shiping God  An  ancient  leading,  Gerizim,  is  used 
in  Dout  27  4,  instead  of  Ebal  The  Maccabean 
leader,  John  Hyrcanus,  dost  toyed  the  300-year-old 
Samaritan  temple  here  c  130  B  C  Joshua  8  33, 
Judges  9  7,  John  4  20,21  The  peak  is  in  territory 
claimed  by  Jordan 

Gerlachovka,  Czechoslovakia   see  TATRA 

Gerlsdorfer  Spltze,  Czec  honlovakia  see  TATKA 

germ,  term  commonly  applied  to  any  minute  or- 
ganism that  causes  disease  Included  among  germs 
are  the  pathogenic  forms  of  bacteria,  protozoa, 
molds,  viruses,  and  rickettsia  (very  minute  forms 
having  some  characteristics  of  bacteria)  The  germ 
theory  of  disease  (i  e  ,  the  theory  that  disease  is 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  germs  into  another 
living  organism)  was  finally  accepted  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  exj>eriments  of  Pasteur  which  were 
lent  strength  by  Lister's  use  of  antiseptic  methods 
in  reducing  infection  For  methods  of  combating 
germs,  see  \NTISFPTK  ,  DiaiNJFxrrANT,  OERMICIDF 
The  expression  germ  plasm  is  often  used  in  biology 
to  indicate  the  living  material  that  is  passed  on 
from  one  generation  to  another  m  the  sex  cells,  as 
opposed  to  somatoplasm,  all  the  living  matter  other 
than  the  germ  plasm  of  the  organism.  The  word 
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germ  is  sometimes  used  also  for  a  aeed  or  a  portion 
of  a  seed 
Germain,  George  Sackville,  1st  Viscount  Sacknllo 

(jur'mun,-man),  1716-85,  Butish  soldier  and  states- 
man He  was  known  as  Lord  George  Sackville  un- 
til 1770,  when  under  the  terms  of  a  will  he  took  the 
name  Germain  Sackville's  early  military  career, 
in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  and  the 
Seven  Years  War,  ended  m  courtmartial  and  dis- 
missal (1760)  for  insubordination  to  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  at  the  battle  of  Minden  (1769)  A 
memlx>r  of  Parliament  intermittently  from  1741,  he 
attached  himself  to  Loi  d  North  and  was  his  seci  e- 
tary  of  state  for  the  colonies  (1776-82)  With  the 
earl  of  Sandwich,  incompetent  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, he  must  share  much  blame  for  the  British 
reverses  m  America  He  and  John  Burgoyno  were 
the  chief  authors  of  a  triple  plan  (see  SARATOGA 
CAMPAIGN)  to  end  the  American  Revolution  How- 
ever, his  vague  orders  to  Sir  William  Howe  to  join 
Burgoyne  possibly  lost  Burgovno  the  campaign  of 
1777.  while  the  confusion  in  the  plans  of  Carnwallis 
and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  arising  from  Germain's 
ignorance  of  American  geography  and  American 
temperament,  contributed  largely  to  the  disaster 
at  Yorktown  He  was  created  viscount  in  1782 

Germain,  Sophie  (s6fe'  zhorme'),  1770-1831,  French 
mathematician  Although  self-taught,  she  master- 
ed mathematics  and  corresponded  with  J  L  La- 
grange  arid  K  F  Gauss  She  is  known  especially 
for  her  study  of  the  vibrations  of  elastic  lamellae 

German,  Sir  Edward,  1862-1936,  English  composer, 
whose  name  was  originally  Edward  German  Jones 
He  is  best  known  for  his  incidental  music  to  Shak- 
spere's  Richard  III  (1889),  Henry  VIII  (1892), 
and  As  You  Like  It  (1896)  and  for  his  light  operas 
A/erne  England  (1902)  aud  Tom  Jones  (1907)  He 
was  knighted  in  1928 

German  architecture  took  an  individual  character 
with  the  Christiamzation  of  the  Germanu  people 
and  the  beginning  of  monastery  building  ROMAN- 
KHQUE  ARCHiTh-cTt'RK  persisted  for  a  long  time  un- 
til the  GOTHIC  ARCHITICTURE  of  Franco  penetrated 
to  Germany  It  was  supplanted  in  tho  16th  cent 
by  RENAISSANCE  ARC HiTECTURk,  which  in  turn 
developed  into  BAROQT.F  The  HOCOC-O  of  the  18th 
<  ent  was  popular  in  Germany ,  the  19th  <  ent 
brought  a  uniquely  German  style,  the  Bn  DFII- 
WMER  In  the  20th  cent  Germany  took  the  lead 
m  MODERN  ARCHITI- CTIW*  ,  chiefly  through  tho 
efforts  of  Walter  Gropius's  BAMIAUB  school 

German  art.  The  earliest  extant  examples  of  Ger- 
man art,  m  the  form  of  rvorv  book  covers,  stern 
from  Caiolmgiari  times  Around  the  year  1000 
German  art  bpcame  more  extensive,  this  oarly  style 
is  Romanesque  To  this  period  belong  miniature 
book  decorations,  massive  bronze  works  such  as 
doors  and  crucifixes  in  various  cathedrals,  and 
some  painted  windows  The  beginning  of  the  13th 
cent  brought  the  less  massive  shapes  and  decora- 
tive linear  design  which  developed  into  pure 
Gothic  Germany's  <  omparativo  isolation  from  the 
rest  of  the  continent,  lasting  until  the  end  of  the 
15th  cent,  reunited  in  sculptuie  and  painting 
whu  h  were  among  tho  finest  in  the  Gothic  sty  le 
and  easily  distinguished  from  Frenc  h  Gothic  The 
Cathedrals  of  Cologne,  Strasbourg,  Bamberg,  and 
Nuremberg  were  built  during  this  time  In  paint- 
ing, altarpieces  became  the  foremost  projects, 
while  glass  painting  was  still  popular  and  sculpture 
concentrated  on  religious  objects  In  tho  15th 
cent  crafts  also  received  much  attention  and 
schools  of  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths,  wood 
carvers,  potters,  and  stoneware  makers  began  to 
spring  up  About  1400  the  so-called  late  Gothic 
emerged,  with  softer,  more  rounded  figures  The 
workshop  of  Hans  Multschei  at  Ulm  for  the  first 
time  gives  UK  the  name  of  an  artist,  with  Stephan 
Lochner  he  was  much  influenced  by  the  Flemish 
work  of  the  brothers  Van  Kyck  Martin  Schon- 
gauor,  painting  at  the  same  time,  developed  a 
more  individual  style,  characterized  by  delicate 
and  curving  lines  Hans  Holbein,  the  elder,  and 
Michael  Pacher  also  enriched  the  15th  cent  with 
their  work  But  by  far  the  outstanding  aitist  of 
the  century  was  Albrec  ht  Durer,  who  paved  the 
way  from  Gothic  into  the  next,  more  Italianate 
period  He  devoted  himself  not  only  to  painting 
but  also  to  drawing  and  to  woodcuts,  which  he 
gave  a  new  popularity  lasting  until  c  1520,  when 
they  were  superseded  by  copperplate,  at  which 
Durer  also  excelled  Having  studied  in  Venice,  he 
is  chiefly  responsible  for  bunging  the  Renaissance 
to  Germany,  where  the  Italian  style  was  adapted 
to  tho  national  spirit  Painting  in  the  16th  cent 
was  at  its  height  in  Germany  and  led  the  other 
arts  Hans  Holbein,  the  younger,  Mathias  Grlme- 
wald,  Albrec  ht  Altdorfer,  Lucas  Cranach,  the 
younger,  and  Hans  Baldung  were  leading  painters 
of  that  age  The  end  of  the  century  saw  a  c  hange  to 
baroque  from  the  pure  Renaissance  style  and  with 
it  a  revival  of  sculpture,  bronzes  being  especially 
fine  Ceiling  decoration  also  became  popular  The 
rococo  style  began  (c  1730)  with  the  Tischbein 
family  and  Angelica  Kauffmann,  its  chief  expo- 
nents ui  painting  In  this  time,  too,  the  small 
Dresden  china  figures  and  groups  became  very 
popular,  with  the  workshops  at  Meissen  producing 


exquisite  miniature  statuettes  The  monumental 
statues  of  J  G  Schadow,  such  as  the  one  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  were  regarded  as  the  model 
for  a  century  of  subsequent  German  plastic  art 
A  H  Mengs  marked  the  transition  to  a  romantic 
classicism  modeled  on  the  art  of  Rome,  and  J  F 
Overbeck,  Schadow-Godonhaus,  Peter  von  Corne- 
lius, and  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld  banded  together 
to  foim  a  group  of  Nazarenes  active  at  Rome 
Active  entirely  in  Germany  were  Alfred  Rethel, 
leader  of  a  school  of  histoncal  painting  He  and 
A  F  E  von  Menzel  both  worked  in  woodcut  as 
well  and  were  responsible  for  the  19th-century  re- 
vival of  that  medium  The  BIEDBRMEIBR  period 
brought  to  the  foio  such  genre  painters  as  the 
Austnan  Moritz  von  Schwuici  and  Karl  Spitaweg 
A  new  wave  of  romanticism  in  the  late  19th  cent 
emerged,  having  been  foreshadowed  earlier  in  tho 
century  by  the  softly  illuminated  landscapes  of 
C  I)  Friedrich  Ansolm  von  Fexierbach,  Arnold 
Bocklin,  and  Hans  von  Marees  were  influenced  by 
Italian  painting  Such  painters  as  Hans  Thoma 
combined  a  realism  of  technique  with  a  romanti- 
cism of  subjec  t  matter  In  the  early  20th  cent  the 
Secessionists,  led  by  Max  Liebermann,  brought 
new  realism  to  painting,  often  taking  for  its  sub- 
ject matter  the  daily  life  of  poor  and  simple  people 
Impressionism  made  some  inroads  on  German  art, 
but  was  quickly  replaced  by  still  more  modern 
tec  hniques  The  Blaue  Reiter  (Blue  Riders)  group 
of  absti actiomsts,  whose  colors  were  highly  emo- 
tional, was  composed  of  V  ranz  Marc ,  Lyonel  Feimn- 
ger,  who  WAS  Germany's  foremost  cubist,  Paul 
Klee,  and  Vastly  Kandmsky,  who  originated  purely 
abstract  art  This  group  furthered  expressionism, 
a  term  c  oinod  by  them  to  mean  the  expression  of 
purely  subjective  emotions  Several  of  these  same 
artists  also  taught  at  the  B  UJHAUS,  led  by  Walter 
Gropuis,  assisted  by  Moholy-Nagy  This  establish- 
ment bet  ame  the  chief  breeding  place  of  func  tional- 
ism  and  encouraged  experimentation  and  abstrac  - 
tion  with  the  ideal  of  combining  artistic  beauty 
with  usefulness  Its  preoccupation  with  industrial 
arts  as  well  as  with  sue  h  comparatively  new  forms 
as  photography  and  moving  pictures  had  far- 
reaching  effects  The  Hitler  regime,  however,  dis- 
couraged any  but  academic  art,  and  Germany 
in  the  1930s  ceased  for  the  tuno  being  to  be  of 
artistu  significance  Seo  Harold  Picton,  Farly 
Geiman  Art  and  Us  Oiigins  (1939) 
German  Baptist  Brethren  see  DUNKARDB 
German  Catholics,  religious  sect  founded  in  1844 
by  dissidents  from  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church 
It  was  led  by  excommunicated  priests,  Johannes 
Czorski  of  Schneidemuhl,  Posen,  and  Johannes 
Rouge  of  Breslau  Their  congregations,  "Christian 
Apostolic  Catholics,"  gained  adherence  for  their 
mild  rejection  of  Catholic  practices  A  council  was 
held  at  Berlin  in  1847  Again  in  1859  there  wah  an 
accretion  (from  the  "1'rec  Congregations")  Tho 
gioup  then  became  tho  "Religious  Society  of  Free 
Congregations  "  1-cw  congregations  now  exist 
German  Confederation,  18 15-66  The  Congress  of 
Vienna  provided  for  a  confederation  consisting  of 
38  sovereign  powers  These  originally  were  the 
German  states  (including  the  flee  cities),  the  em- 
peror of  Austiia,  the  king  of  Denmark  (in  his  ca- 
pacity as  duke  of  llolstem  and  Lauenhurg),  the 
king  of  England  (in  his  capacity  as  king  of  Hano- 
ver), and  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  (for  the 
duchy  of  Luxemhouig)  By  1866  the  number  of 
members  was  reduced  to  33  Tho  act  of  confedera- 
tion provided  for  the  introduction  of  a  constitution 


in  every  member  state,  but  this  proposal  was  not 
•rally  carried  out  before  1848    The  central  diet 
met  at  !•  rankfurt  under  the  presidency  of  Austi  la 


Unanimity  was  required  for  all  its  decisions,  and 
the  delegates'  votes  were  bound  to  instructions* 
from  thoir  respective  governments  The  diet  thus 
was  virtually  poweiless  The  strong  teactionarv 
influence  of  MKTTERNICH  dominated  the  confed- 
eiation  until  1848,  when  the  liberal  levolutions  that 
swept  Germany  resulted  in  the  cieation  of  tho 
FRANKFURT  PAUIIAMFNT  The  diet,  interrupted 
for  a  time,  was  resumed  in  1850  By  the  conven- 
tion agreed  upon  at  OIMUTZ  Austrian  leadership 
was  restored,  but  the  AUSTRO- PRUSSIAN  WAR  led 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  confederation  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  NORTH  GERMAN  CONFEDERA- 
TION under  Prussian  leadership 

German  East  Afnca,  former  German  colony,  area 
c  370,000  sq  mi  ,  E  Africa  After  the  First  World 
War  it  was  divided  into  three  parts  Kionga  (c  400 
sq  mi )  was  annexed  to  Mozambique,  and  the 
League  of  Nations  granted  a  mandate  over  TAN- 
GANYIKA to  Great  Britain  and  a  mandate  over 
RUANDA-UHUNDI  to  Belgium  In  1946  the  man- 
dates were  constituted  trust  territories  of  the 
United  Nations  under  the  administration  of  the 
former  mandatory  powers 

Germanic  languages,  subfamily  of  Indo-European 
of  which  English  and  German,  the  standard  lan- 
guage of  Germany,  are  members.  See  LANGUAGE 

Germanic  laws.  The  customary  Jaws  of  the  GBB- 
MANB  before  their  contact  with  the  Romans  is  un- 
known to  us  except  through  casual  references  of  an- 
cient authors  and  inferences  from  the  codes  com- 
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piled  after  the  tribes  had  invaded  the  Roman  Em- 
pire These  codes  (called  leges  barbarorum)  dating 
from  the  5th  to  the  9th  cent ,  are  usually  divided 
into  four  groups,  the  Gothic  (Visigothic,  Burgun- 
dian,  and  Ostrogothic) ,  the  Fiankish  (Salic,  Ripu- 
anan,  Chamavian,  and  Thunngian),  the  Saxon 
(Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Frisian),  and  the  Ba- 
varian (Aleniannic  and  Bavarian)  The  Lango- 
bardio  or  Lombard  laws  are  sometimes  classed 
with  the  Saxon  The  Roman  population  under 
Germanic  rule  continued  to  live  under  Roman 
law,  for  law  was  regarded  as  peisonal,  not  torri- 
tonal  Their  law  was  codified  in  the  Gothic  and 
Burgundian  kingdoms  and  wan  urpphed  to  Ro- 
man subjects  and  the  Church  (the  legea  Romanae 
or  leges  Romanorum)  Another  type  of  legislation 
distinct  from  these  was  the  Fiankish  capitulary 
(see  CAPITUI  ARIES)  The  leges  barbarorum  were 
sometimes  called  pactus  (e  g  ,  Partus  Alamanno- 
rwm),  because  people  and  ruler  coopeiated  in  their 
enactment.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the 
laws  were  substantially  Ger  manic,  though  the  foim 
in  which  they  were  cast  was  a  more  or  less  crude 
imitation  of  Roman  codes  Roman  influence  was 
generally  strong,  since  German  customs  had  been 
thrown  into  a  new  pattern  by  Roman  contacts 
when  these  compilations  wore  drawn  up,  all  except 
the  Anglo-Saxon  are  in  Latin,  though  interspersed 
with  Germanic  legal  terms  For  the  most  part,  the 
leges  barbarorum  deal  with  penal  law  and  legal  pro- 
cedure, some  of  the  older  ones  are  merely  lists  of 
compositions  to  be  paid  for  specific  personal  in- 
juries (see  WEROIID)  Private  and  public  law  are 
scantily  treated  Much  material  can,  however,  be 
found  concerning  landholding  (one  of  those  provi- 
sions became  the  basis  for  the  Salic  law  of  succos- 
Hion)  and  the  personal  relationships  that  governed 
public  law  Many  of  the  codes  are  important- 
Oldest  is  the  Coder  Euncianns  by  King  Luric,  tho 
personal  law  of  the  Visigoths,  a  related  code  was 
adopted  in  606  under  ALARIC  II,  the  Lex  Homana 
Visigothorum  or  Bremaru  of  Alnru,  for  tho  Roman 
subjects  Both  wore  later  superseded  (c  054)  by 
the  Ley  Vuigothorum  or  Liber  ludicwrum  compiled 
under  CHINDASWINIH  and  RFCFHWINTH,  this  for 
the  first  time  applied  to  Goths  and  Romans  alike 
In  the  13th  cent  it  was  translated  into  Spanish  as 
the  Fuero  jnzgo  The  Lee  Gnndobada  (Lot  Gom- 
bdte)  was  adopted  (c  501)  for  Burgundians  and  for 
cases  involving  both  Burgundmns  and  Romans, 
while  tho  Let  Romana  Burgnndwrum  (c  506),  also 
from  tho  leign  of  Gundobad,  applied  only  to  tho 
Romans  in  tho  Burgundian  kingdom  Because  of 
a  mistake  in  copying,  it  has  come  to  be  known  as 
Pafnamis  or  Papran  law,  it  was  gradually  replaced 
by  the  Bieviary  of  A  lane  The  most  accomplished 
Goi  manic  code  was  thn  Edict  urn  Rotharis,  promul- 
gated in  ()4.3  Together  with  the  Italian  legislation 
of  the  Holy  Roman  emperors  (the  Capvtulaie  Lan- 
gobardirum),  it  became  the  basis  for  a  renaissance 
of  jurisprudence  in  Italv  and  maintained  itwelf  till 
the  revival  of  Justinian's  COHPLS  JURIH  CIVILIH  in 
the  13th  cent  Its  influence  reaches  to  the  thresh- 
old of  modern  times  As  to  the  Franks  and  more 
northerly  Germans,  their  codes  were  less  elaborate 
and  they  had  none  foi  Romans  Most  ancient  and 
also  most  important  was  tho  law  of  the  Salian 
]•  ranks,  Lex  Salica,  first  compiled  (c  508-11)  under 
Cimis  I,  which  excited  great  influence,  for  it  was 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  Merovingian  and  Caro 
hngian  rulers  and  latei  of  the  Holy  Roman  em- 
perors Tho  Lex  Saxanurn  and  the  Lex  Angliorum 
et  Vinnorum  probably  owe  their  compilation  to  tho 
initiative  of  Charlemagne,  tho  Lex  Ripuaria  of  tho 
Ripuarian  Franks,  the  Lex  Baiuvanorum,  and  Lex 
Alamamun  um  are  distinguished  by  inclusions  of 
public  law  Our  knowledge  of  the  early  Geiman 
laws  is  much  hampered  by  tho  fault  mess  of  manu- 
scripts, many  are  known  only  in  fragments  The 
standard  studies  of  the  codes  were  made  in  Gei  man 
by  Hemrich  Brunner  and  Richard  Schroder 
Germanic  religion.  Tacitus'  Germania  and  Beowulf 
are  our  best  sources  on  Germanic  religion  It  was 
polytheistic,  somewhat  bko  Gnu  K  RELIGION,  in 
having,  apparently,  Olympian  gods  and  chthoman 
(underworld)  gods  reasonably  distinct  Its  three 
or  four  principal  gods  were  WODEN  (Odin),  Tiw 
(Tyr),  FRET  AND  FREYJA,  and  an  earth-goddess 
Sacrifices,  oracles,  and  fertility  rites  were  probably 
commonly  practiced  Tho  festivals  of  the  year  were 
probably  seasonal,  ui  spring  and  autumn  The 
mythology  was  not  extensively  developed,  although 
story-telling  was  greatly  cultivated  From  the 
later  works,  such  as  the  NIBELUNOENLIKD,  many 
mythical  ideas  can  be  gained,  e  g  ,  that  sun  worship 
and  phallic  worship  wore  important  The  ideas  of 
death  were,  it  seems,  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  the  Greeks  in  having  a  special  plac  o  for  heroes 
After  Christianity  haa  been  adopted  in  Iceland, 
the  oldest  direct  material  on  Germanic  myth  was 
set  down,  m  the  Elder  and  Younger  Eddas  (see 
EDDA)  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  highly  develop- 
ed cosmogony  arid  oschatology  of  Ic  elandie  litera- 
ture were  primarily  the  interest  of  poets  and  that 
they  were  heavily  influenced  by  Christian  ideas, 
this  is  especially  true  of  such  mythological  features 
as  RAONAROK,  Bi FROST,  YOQDRASILL,  the  NORNS, 
VALHALLA,  FENRIB,  and  HEIMDALL.  Other  features 
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making  Norse  mythology  different  from  that  of 
the  other  German  peoples  are  the  isolation  of  the 
Old  Norse  and  the  longer  development  of  the 
system  Late  modifications  of  old,  originally  Ger- 
manic ideas  are  probably  THOR  (strength),  FRHJO, 
BALDER  (light),  LOKI  (fire  as  evil),  the  Aesir 
(Olympian  gods),  and  the  VALKYRIES  (probably 
originally  something  like  elemental  death  spirits) 
Norse  mythology  has  been  very  popular  in  later 
literature 

Germamcus,  A  D  41?-A  D  55  see  BIUTANNICUB 

Germanicus  Caeaar  Qurm&'nlkua),  15  B  C -A  D 
19,  Roman  general,  son  of  Drusus  Senior  and 
nephew  of  the  Emperor  TIBERIUS  His  wife  was 
ActRippiNA  I  He  fought  in  Pannoma  arid  Dalma- 
tia  and  received  a  triumph  He  subsequently  re- 
ceived command  in  Germany  The  widespread 
mutiny  of  A  D  14  was  largely  put  down  by  Ger- 
manic us'  efforts  He  took  advantage  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  ARMTNIUB,  but  was  not  at  first 
successful  In  AD  10  he  Attacked  the  Germans 
again  and  defeated  them  signally  at  the  Weser 
Tiberms  recalled  Germanicus  and  put  Gerrnamcus* 
brother  Drusus  in  his  stead  Sent  to  the  East, 
Germanicus  accomplished  little,  except  for  the 
pacification  of  Asia  Minor,  because  of  tho  enmity 
of  Cn  Calpurmus  Pi  so  After  a  visit  to  Egypt, 
Germanicus  died  suddenly,  supposedly  of  poison 
administered  by  Piso  at  Tiberius'  request  One 
of  Germanic  us'  brothers  was  Lrnperor  CLAUDIUS  I 
AORIPPINV  II  and  Emperor  CALIGUL-V  were  his 
children 

germanium  (jurma'neurri),  rare  metallic  element, 
gray,  brittle  (symbol  =«Ge,  for  physical  constants, 
seo  KLKMENTotable)  It  was  doscr  rbod  v\  ith  striking 
accuracy  by  MENDELFJEFF  according  to  his  peri- 
odic table,  and  called  by  him  ekasiheon,  before  its 
discovery  by  Clemens  Winklet  in  188b  It  resem- 
bles tin  and  lead  It  occurs  in  a  few  minerals,  e  g  , 
argyrochte  (in  combination  with  silver  and  sul- 
phur), zinc  blend  (zinc  and  sulphur),  and  tantahto 
(iron,  manganese,  arid  columbmm)  It  forms  com- 
pounds with  oxygen  (oxides),  chlorine  (chlorides) , 
and  fluorine  (a  fluoride)  and  with  caibon  and  hy- 
drogen (an  ethide) 

German  language,  a  Germanic  language  See  LAN- 
C5UAC.K  (table) 

German  literature  includes  not  only  the  literature 
of  Germany  but  n  considerable  portion  of  Swiss 
literature  and  virtually  all  Austrian  writings  The 
earliest  known  written  work  in  German  literature 
is  a  4th-centur  v  tr  anslation  of  the  Bible  into  Gothic 
Other  writings  of  the  period  up)  to  c  1050  are  gen- 
erally religious  or  epic  in  character  and  are  written 
in  Latin  or  in  Old  High  German,  they  include  the 
Lay  of  Httdfbiand,  tho  works  of  Otfned  (c  870).  the 
WaUhanlied  (c  925).  and  the  later  Anegenge  (1080) 
The  succeeding  period  of  Middle  High  German 
(llth-Uth  cent)  is  characterized  by  chivalric 
writings,  such  as  Onndel  and  translations  of  the 
Song  of  Roland  and  the  Alcjcanderlied,  by  the  epics 
of  Hart  maim  von  Auc,  by  Gottfried  von  Strass- 
burg's  Tristan,  and  b>  tho  works  of  Wolfiam  von 
Ksehenbach  A  little  later  came  the  works  of  the 
Austuan  Walthei  von  der  Vogelwoide,  Remmai, 
Konrad  von  Wiirzburg,  and  Wernher  der  Garte- 
naere  and  the  popularization  of  the  NIBH  UNC  FN- 
IIFD  and  the  Wolfdieliirh  saga  After  Hugo  von 
Trunberg  and  the  Swiss  Ulnch  Boner  a  penod  of 
decadence  began  as  chivalry  yielded  to  the  city  as 
influence  An  outstanding  figure  of  this  time  is  the 
satirist  Sebastian  Brant  A  German  Bible  ap- 
peared (1468)  and  the  folk  epic  Reynard  th(  Fox 
(Reinke  de  Voa  or  Reinefke  Fnrhs^i  In  the  16th 
cent  a  revival  of  classicism,  due  in  part  to  tho 
activities  of  the  Dutchman  Erasmus  competed 
with  the  effects  of  the  Reformation,  the  latter  hav- 
ing slightly  more  weight  in  the  hteratuie  of  tho 
period,  which  includes  the  works  of  Ulrich  von 
Hutten,  Luther  (whose  translation  of  the  Bible, 
1522-34,  became  the  model  of  Gorman  prose  for 
later  writers),  the  Swiss  Zvsingh,  Hans  Sachs,  and 
Fischart  At  this  time  also  appear  ed  the  Paint 
legend  and  the  folk  epic  Till  Enlewinegtl  With 
the  17th  cent  theie  was  a  decline,  the  result  m 
great  part  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  The  few  lead- 
ing figures  of  the  time  were  Rollenhagcn,  Angelus 
Silewus,  Gnmmelshausen,  Hofrnannswalrlau,  and 
Opitz  tho  metrical  refoimer  Tho  groat  age  of 
German  literature  opened  in  the  18th  cent  with 
Gellert,  the  Swiss  critic  Bodmer,  and  Gottsched, 
who  paved  the  way  for  Klopstock's  Alessioa,  the 
works  of  Kleist,  and  the  critical  writings  of  Leasing 
To  this  period  roughly  belong  the  works  of  the 
Swiss  Gessner  The  period  known  as  Sturm  nnd 
Drang  embraced  the  woiks  of  Herder,  Wieland, 
Goethe  (greatest  figure  in  German  literature), 
Schiller,  and  Burger  Romanticism  appeared  with 
the  Schlegels,  Armm,  Brentano,  Charrusso,  Holder- 
lin,  Schleiennacher,  Tieck,  Richter,  ETA  Hoff- 
mann, Heine,  Werner,  Immermann,  and  Grill- 
pal  zer  It  was  at  thib  time  that  the  revolutionary 
groups,  such  as  Young  Germany,  appeared  Heb- 
bel,  Otto  Ludwig,  and  Richard  Wagner  exerted  a 
profound  influence  upon  the  drama,  the  lyrics  of 
Lenau  and  Ruckert  weie  published  Somewhat 
apart  fiom  these  mam  streams  of  German  writing 
are  the  works  of  the  Swiss  Zschokke  and  Gotthelf . 
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The  last  third  of  the  19th  cent  was  admittedly  less 
brilliant,  although  fine  works  were  written  b> 
Frevtag,  Fontane,  Storm,  Raabo,  and  Kosegger, 
and  the  Swiss  Gottfried  Keller  produced  one  of  the 
great  novels  of  the  age  Another  Swiss,  C  F 
Meyer,  was  distinguished  aa  poet  and  short-story 
writer  Foremost  figures  in  verse  were  also  the 
philosopher  Nietzsche  and  the  poets  Liliencron  and 
Dehinel  Holz's  unceasing  championing  of  natural- 
ism prepared  the  critics  for  llauptmann  and  Sudor- 
mann,  whose  activities  carry  over  into  the  20th 
cent  In  this  century  have  flourished  such  authors 
as  Stefan  George,  Hofmannsthal,  the  Swiss  Spitte- 
lei,  Itilkc,  Unruh,  Thomas  and  Hemnch  Mann, 
Wodekind,  Werfel,  Toller,  Kaiser,  Bahr,  Schmtz- 
ler,  Frenssen,  Thiess,  Wassermann,  Feuchtwanger, 
and  A  mold  and  Stefan  Zwcig  and  such  expression- 
ists as  Soige,  Klabund,  Kaiser,  and  Brecht  Young- 
er writers  UK  hide  experimenters  such  as  Donlm, 
AunaScghers  and  Kafka  Preoc  c upation  with  the 
First  World  War  yielded  gradually  to  a  more  tran- 
luil  outlook  until  the  coming  of  Nazism  made  resi- 
mce  at  home  intolerable  or  unsafe  for  the  great 
lajority  of  important  Gorman  authors  and  dis- 
persed them  among  other  lands,  many  have  con- 
tinued then  activities  in  the  United  States  Much 
of  modern  Gorman  writing  has  been  translated  and 
has  attracted  considerable  attention  in  this  country 
See  histoi  les  of  ( lerman  htei  ature  by  Kuno  Franoko 
(latest  ed  ),  J  G  Kobortson  (19.il),  Wilhelm 
Scheter(Eng  tr  ,  1906),  and  Calvin  Thomas  (1928), 
E  K  Bennett,  A  Hwtory  of  the  German  Novell* 
(1934),  Jethro  Bithell,  Modtrn  German  Literature 
(1939),  Norman  MacLeod,  German  Lyric  Poetry 
(1930),  WiHiarn  Hose,  Mtn,  Myth*,  arid  Movements 
in  German  Literature  (1931) ,  Oskar  Walzel,  German 
Romanticism  (Eng  tr,19'32).  Bayard  Q  Moigan, 
A  Critical  Bibliography  of  German  Literature  in  Eng- 
lish Translation  (1938) 
German  measles  see  ME  \SLts 
German  New  Guinea  see  NEW  GUINEA,  TERRITORY 
OF 

German  Ocean   see  NOHTH  S*  A 
German  Order    see  TEUTONIC  KNIGHTS 
German  Reformed  Church    see  EVANGELICAL  AND 

REFORMED  CHURCH 

Germans,  great  ethnic  complex  of  Europe,  a  basic 
stock  in  the  composition  of  the  peoples  of  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Germany,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  N  Italy ,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
Luxembourg,  N  and  central  France,  Lowland  Scot- 
land, and  England  Then  appearance  in  history 
necessarily  coincides  with  their  contact  with  the 
Romans  Little  is  known  from  histoiv  of  the  Ger- 
mans before  Christ,  except  in  regird  to  the  defeat 
of  some  of  them  by  Manus  c  100  B  C  From  archae- 
ology it  is  clear  that  their  rise  ah  a  determining 
factor  in  the  history  of  Europe  came  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era  with  the  general  break- 
up ot  Celtic  c  ulture  in  central  Europe  The  north- 
em  part  of  Germany  and  tho  shores  of  the  Baltic 
were  the  homes  of  the  Germans  before  their  great 
expansion  southward,  southeastward,  and  west- 
ward The  pnrne  sources  for  the  culture  and  dis- 
tribution of  tho  Gei  mans  are  Tacitus'  Germama  and 
\gncola  Caesar's  Commentaries,  remnants  of  old 
Germanic  institutions  in  later  ages,  and  archae- 
ological remain*  Caesar  noticed  that  there  were 
people  along  the  Hhine  who  were  not  Celtic,  but 
apait  from  then  greater  barbarity  and  warhkeness, 
when  compared  with  the  Gauls,  his  Commentaries 
tell  little  As  the  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
passed,  tho  Germans  became  increasingly  trouble- 
some to  the  Roman  Empire  The  V-VNOALS  in  the 
west  and  OSTROGOTHS  in  the  east  were  the  first 
to  attack  tho  empire  heiiously  The  Ostrogoths 
were  a  par  t  of  the  Gothu  people,  often  called  the 
East  Germanic  whose  language  (Gothic)  was  the 
first  Ger  manic  language  to  1x5  set  down  in  writing 
The  Goths  apparently  moved  SE  from  the  Vistula 
to  the  Balkans,  thence  W  ac  IOSH  Europe  The  Ger- 
mans probably  retained  a  certain  ethnic  solidarity 
until  the  2d  or  3d  cent  ,  but  later  they  broke  into 
manv  peoples  Chief  among  these  were  the  AL>- 
MANNI,  the  ANC.LO  SAXONS,  tlie Burgundii  (see  BUR- 
GUNDY), tho  LoMn\Ri>f»,  the  SAXONS,  and  th* 
VISICJOIHW  The  Scandinavians,  n  large  group,  in- 
cluded tho  Icelanders,  who  produced  the  first  Ger- 
manic literature  (see  OLD  NOHHF  LITFR \TURt) 
Many  other  tubes  appeared  at  various  periods  of 
ancient  and  medieval  history  The  Charnavi  were 
in  the  1st  cent  N  of  the  Rhine  and  SE  of  the  Zuider 
Zee,  later  they  seem  to  ha\e  moved  southward  and 
joined  with  tho  Frunkrsh  people  Tho  Cimbri  may 
not  have  been  Germans,  if  they  wore,  they  were  the 
first  Germanic  people  to  entei  Italv  They  entered 
Transalpine  Gaul  late  in  the  2d  cent  B  C  and 
fought  with  Roman  armies  in  several  places,  c  103 
B  C  they  begun  a  migration  to  Italy  with  some 
Helvetia  and  Teutons  and  were  crushed  by  MARIUH 
(101  B  C  )  on  the  Raudian  fields,  N  Italy  Tho 
Eruli  or  Heruh,  perhaps  originally  dwelling  in  Jut- 
land, weie  allied  to  the  Goths  and  assisted  ODOACER 
in  the  final  defeat  of  the  Roman  emperor  by  the 
Germans  (476)  The  Gepidae  w  ere  a  Gothic  people 
who  moved  southward  from  the  Baltic  at  the  Vis- 
tula into  the  Hungarian  plain  W  of  the  Danube 
There  they  were  overwhelmed  by  ATTILA,  but  sur- 
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vived,  only  to  be  defeated  by  THTCODORIO  (489)  and 
by  the  Lombards  and  Avars  (566)  They  disap- 
peared thereafter.  The  Marcomanni  lived  N  of  the 
Danube  in  Germany  in  the  1st  and  2d  cent ,  form- 
ing a  constant  threat  to  the  Roman  border,  Marcus 
Aurelius  defeated  them  in  the  Marcomanmc  War 
They  moved  into  the  country  of  the  Celtic  Bon  and 
probably  expanded  later  into  Bavaria,  where  they 
Beem  to  be  the  same  as  the  Baiuoaru  or  Boiarii, 
ancestors  of  the  Bavarians  The  Suebi  or  Suevi  are 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  a  central  German  people, 
but  their  identity  is  not  clear,  the  Alemanm  may 
have  been  the  same  or,  more  likely,  nearly  related 
to  them.  They  gave  their  name  to  SWABIA.  The 
Teutons  may  have  been  Celtic,  they  defeated  the 
Cimbri  m  103  B  C  and  were  crushed  by  Marius  at 
Aquae  Sextiae  By  an  extension  of  their  name  the 
Germanic  peoples  are  sometimes  called  Teutonic 

See  LANGUAGE,  GERMANIC  LAW,  GERMANIC  RELI- 
GION; GERMANY 

German  silver,  alloy  of  copper,  amc,  and  nickel  dis- 
covered by  E  A  GKITNKR  It  is  silver  white,  for 
this  property  originally  receiving  its  name,  but  to- 
day the  use  of  the  term  silver  ia  prohibited  for  al- 
loys not  containing  that  element  In  composition 
German  silver  varies,  the  percentage  of  the  three 
elements  ranging  approximately  as  follows  copper, 
from  50  to  61  6  percent,  zinc,  from  19  to  17  2  per- 
cent, nickel,  from  30  to  21  1  percent,  the  propor- 
tion is  always  specified  in  commercial  alloys  It  is 
extensively  used  because  of  its  hardness,  toughness, 
and  resistance  to  corrosion  for  making  articles  such 
as  tableware  (which  is  commonly  silver  plated), 
tea  and  coffee  pots,  and  jugs  Because  of  its  high 
electrical  resistance  it  is  used  also  in  heating  coils 
German  Southwest  Africa  •  see  SOUTH- WEST  AFRICA 
Germmntown.  1  Village  (pop  2,095),  SW  Ohio,  8W 
of  Dayton,  in  a  productive  tobacco  area,  laid  out 
1814  9  Residential  section  of  Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  on 
Wuwahickon  Creek,  settled  by  Germans  o  1683, 
laid  out  1684,  me  1689  It  grew  slowly  until  just 
before  the  Revolution  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
American  centers  of  printing  and  publishing,  In 
1854  it  was  annexed  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
The  Howe  House  and  several  other  colonial  houses, 
inns,  and  churches  are  standing  When  the  British 
occupied  Philadelphia  after  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  the  greater  part  of  the  army  encamped  at 
Germantown  Washington  decided  to  attack  the 
camp  and  on  Oct  4,  1777,  advanced,  Gen  John 
Sullivan  commanding  the  right  wing  and  Gen 
Nathanael  Greene  the  left  The  attack  was  well 
planned,  but  failed  chiefly  because  an  unexpected 
skirmish  delayed  Greene  and  a  fog  confused  the 
troops  Losses  were  heavy  on  both  sides  It  was 
the  last  important  engagement  conducted  by 
Washington  before  he  went  to  VALLEY  FORGE  for 
the  winter 

GernunuB  of  Auxerre,  Saint  (jurma'nus,  6seV).  d 
448,  Gaulish  churchman,  bishop  of  Auxerre  (after 
c418).  St  Patrick  was  under  his  tutelage  for  a 
dozen  years.  Popes  Celestme  and  Leo  sent  him  to 
England  (430,  447)  to  combat  Pelagianisra,  on  the 
first  occasion  he  was  accompanied  by  the  deacon 
Palladms,  first  recorded  missionary  to  Ireland  On 
this  tnp,  also,  Germanus  led  the  Britons  in  the  de- 
feat, traditionally  near  Mold,  Wales,  of  an  Irish 
and  Pictish  marauding  party  As  it  was  Easter,  the 
war  cry  was  Alleluia,  and  the  battle  is  called  the 
Alleluia  Victory  Germanus  was  popular  in  Celtic 
Britain.  Feast  July  31 

German  Volga  Republic,  former  autonomous  Soviet 
Socialist  republic,  RSFSR,  on  the  lower  Volga  It 
was  constituted  m  1923  Its  largely  German  popu- 
lation was  descended  from  colonists  who  settled  here 
m  the  reign  of  Catherine  II  In  1941,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  German  invasion  of  Russia,  the  re- 
public was  dissolved  and  the  German  population  de- 
ported to  Siberia 

Germany,  Ger.  Dfutechland  (doich'lant)  or  Devlwhe* 
Ketch  (doi'chus  rflch')  [German  commonwealth  or 
empire],  largest  country  of  Central  Europe  It 
borders  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  Denmark,  and  the 
North  Sea  in  the  north,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
Luxembourg,  and  France  in  the  west,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia  m  the  south,  and 
Poland  in  the  east.  Because  of  the  failure  of  the 
Allies  of  the  Second  World  War  to  reach  agreement 
concerning  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany,  Germany 
(as  of  April,  1950)  has  no  settled  boundaries,  no 
unified  government,  no  well-defined  status  among 
the  family  of  nations,  and  no  permanent  internal 
organization.  It  baa  been  under  military  occupa- 
tion since  1945.  Under  the  Weimar  constitution 
adopted  in  1919  and  suspended  in  1933,  Germany 
was  a  federal  republic  comprising  17  states.  Berlin 
was  the  federal  capital  The  boundaries  of  the 
Weimar  Republic  were  those  fixed  by  the  Versailles 
Treaty  of  1919  (see  VERSAILLES,  TREATY  OF) 
According  to  the  1933  census — the  last  census 
taken  before  the  boundary  changes  that  began  with 
the  annexation  (1938)  of  Austria — Germany  had 
an  area  of  180,935  sq  mi  and  a  population  of 
62,411,190  (For  the  division  of  Germany  into 
military  occupation  zones  in  1945,  for  ite  adminis- 
trative reorganization,  and  for  its  split  into  Western 
Germany  and.Eaatern  Germany,  see  end  ol  Article ) 
The  17  states  of  the  Weimar  Republic  were  Puns- 


si  A,  BAVARIA.  SAXONY,  WURTTEMBIRO,  BADBN, 
THT;RINGIA,  HESSB,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  (see 
MECKLENBURG),  OLDENBURG,  BRUNSWICK,  An- 
HALT,  LIPPE,  Mecklenburg-Strelits,  SCHAUMBUHO- 
LIPPB,  and  the  free  cities  of  HAMBURG,  BRE- 
MEN, and  LUBECK.  With  the  exception  of  Prussia, 
which  included  the  relatively  recently  acquired 
provinces  of  Hanover,  Prussianf Saxony,  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  and  Hesse-Nassau,  these  states  repre- 
sented, roughly,  the  main  historic  divisions  of 
Germany.  The  state  boundaries,  however,  only 
rarely  corresponded  to  natural  geographic  and 
economic  divisions  8  Germany,  which  includes 
Bavaria,  Wttrttemberg,  Baden,  S  Hesse,  and  the 
Rhenish  Palatinate,  extends  roughly  from  the 
RHINE  in  the  west  to  the  BOHEMIAN  FOREST  in  the 
east,  and  from  the  Rhine,  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
and  the  Bavarian  Alps  in  the  south  to  the  central 
German  highlands  in  the  north  It  is  drained  by 
the  Danube,  the  Neckar,  and  the  Main  Rising  to 
the  Zugspitze  (9,721  ft )  in  the  Bavarian  Alps,  it 
consists  of  plateaus  and  of  forested  mountains, 
e  g.,  the  BLACK  FOREST  and  the  highlands  of 
SWABIA)  Though  largely  agricultural,  S  Germany 
contains  many  important  industrial  and  commer- 
cial dties.  notably  MUNICH,  AUGSBURG,  NUREM- 
BERG, STUTTGART,  MANNHEIM,  KARLHRUHB, 
FRANKFURT,  MAINZ,  and  DARMSTADT.  The  Rhine 
and  Neckar  valleys  are  famous  for  their  wines  The 
western  frontier  of  Germany  follows  the  Rlune  in 
the  south,  but  swings  W  of  the  Rhine  near  Karls- 
ruhe, the  area  of  Germany  W  of  the  Rhine  ( onsti- 
tutes  the  Rhenish  PALATINATE  and  the  RHINE- 
LAND,  a  part  of  former  Prussia,  with  the  cities  of 
COLOGNE,  AACHEN,  DUSSELDORF,  BONN,  TRIER. 
and  COBLENZ  (at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  MOSELLE)  The  southern  set  tion  of  the  Rhine- 
land,  which  contains  the  Eifel  and  Hunsrttck  mts  , 
is  largely  agricultural  and  has  famous  vineyards 
The  north  is  heavily  industrialized  and  10  economi- 
cally connected  with  the  RUHR  basin,  one  of  the 
great  industrial  agglomerations  of  the  world,  which 
extends  E  of  the  Khine  from  Dusseldorf .  m  WEST- 
PHALIA The  states  and  provinces  of  N  Germany — 
Westphalia,  HANOVKR,  Oldenburg,  Bremen,  Ham- 
burg, ScHLESWic.-HoLSTEiN,  Metkleuburg,  BRAN- 
DFNBURO,  and  POMERVNIA — form  the  central  part 
of  the  North  European  Plain  Drained  by  the 
WEBER,  the  ELBE,  and  the  ODER  nvers,  they  are, 
despite  their  generally  poor  soil,  largely  agricul- 
tural Potatoes  and  beets  are  typical  crops  ( 'attle 
raising  is  important  in  parts  of  the  region  Berlin 
is  the  greatest  industrial  tenter  of  all  Germany 
and  its  chief  inland  port,  Bremen  and  Hamburg 
are  the  mam  North  Sea  ports,  Kiel  is  the  mam 
Baltic  port  Fishing  is  an  important  occupation 
along  the  entire  northern  roast.  Former  EAST 
PRUSSIA  and  Upper  and  Lower  SILKSIA,  with  an 
important  industrial  district,  were  detached  from 
Germany  in  1945  and  placed  under  Polish  ad- 
ministration (exc  ept  N  East  Prussia,  awarded  to 
the  USSR)  The  central  section  of  Germany  com- 

E rises  Saxony,  with  the  great  industrial  centers  of 
EIP/IG,  DRESDEN,  and  CHLMNITZ,  former  Prus- 
sian Saxony,  with  MAGDEBURG  and  HALLE,  S 
Hanover,  with  GOTTINGEN,  the  state  and  the  city 
of  BRUNSWICK,  Anhalt,  with  DESSAU,  Hesse-Nas- 
sau, with  KASBFL,  and  Thuruigia,  with  WEIMAR, 
ERFURT,  and  JKIVA  There  are  several  mountain 
formations,  notably  the  HARZ,  the  Thurmgian 
Forest,  and  the  ERZOEBIRGE,  whu  h  forms  the 
Czechoslovak  border  The  Rhineland,  S  Germany, 
and  the  mountains  of  central  Germany  constitute 
the  most  beautiful  sections  of  the  country  and 
attract  many  tourists  Although  the  German 
industries  are  concentrated  m  relatively  small 
areas,  they  employ  nearly  half  the  total  popula- 
tion Germany  possesses  many  mineral  resources, 
but  only  coal  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  thus  de- 
pends ort  the  import  of  raw  materials  and  the  ex- 
port of  finished  products  (machinery,  optical  and 
precision  instruments,  chemicals,  electric  appara- 
tus, textiles,  and  food  products).  Food  imports  are 
necessary  to  supplement  domestic  crops  As  of 
1933  the  majority  (c.64  percent)  of  Germans  wore 
Lutheran  Protestants,  the  rest  being  mostly 
Roman  Catholics.  Catholicism  is  strongest  ui 
Bavaria,  the  Rhineland,  and  Silesia.  The  educa- 
tional level  of  Germany  is  very  high,  among  its 
many  universities  those  at  Berlin,  Gdttmgen, 
Bonn,  Heidelberg,  and  Halle  are  world  famous 
Germany  before  1871.  Various  phases  of  the  early, 
medieval,  and  early  modern  history  of  Germany 
are  covered  in  the  articles  GERMANS;  GERMANIC 
LAWS,  GERMANIC  RELIGION;  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE, 
PRUSSIA,  GERMAN  CONFEDERATION,  NORTH  GER- 
MAN CONFEDERATION  The  following  survey  is 
intended  as  a  very  general  outline.  The  Romans 
conquered  (1st  cent  B.C.-lst  cent  AD)  the  re- 
gions W  of  the  Rhine  and  S  of  the  Danube  and 
penetrated  (12  B.C.-9  B  C  )  as  far  E  as  the  Elbe. 
However,  alter  the  German  victory  in  the  TEUTO- 
BUBO  FOREST  (A.D.  9)  Rome  kept  only  the 
provinces  of  Lower  and  Upper  Germany  (roughly, 
the  present  Low  Countries,  Lorraine,  ana  Alsace) 
and  parts  of  S  Germany,  included  in  Ilhaetia  prov. 
From  the  late  1st  cent,  to  the  3d  cent  the  Romans 
also  held  the  Agrt  Decumatet,  including  Baden  and 


Swabia,  protected  against  Germanic  inroads  by  a 
fortified  line  (Latin  limet).  In  the  period  of  the 
great  migrations  (4th-5th  cent.)  the  German  tribes 
(who  did  not  all  come  from  present  Germany)  over- 
ran and  destroyed  the  Roman  Empire,  while  Slavic 
tribes  occupied  Germany  E  of  the  Elbe  The  Aif- 
GLO-SAXONS  had  established  themselves  in  Britain 
by  the  6th  cent ,  the  FRANKS  had  taken  over  nearly 
all  of  present  France,  W  and  8  Germany,  and  Thu- 
ringia  CLOVIB,  who  first  united  the  Franks  late  in 
the  5th  cent.,  accepted  Christianity,  and  St.  BONI- 
FACE in  the  8th  cent  spread  the  gospel  in  the  areas 
acquired  by  Clovia's  successors  In  751  Pepin  the 
Short  deposed  the  dynasty  of  the  MEROVINGIANS 
and  established  his  own,  that  of  the  CAROLINGIANS 
His  son  CHARLEMAGNE  conquered  the  SAXONS  and 
extended  the  Frankish  domain  m  Germany  to  the 
Elbe  He  was  crowned  emperor  at  Rome  in  800 
In  the  first  division  (843)  of  Charlemagne's  empire 
(see  VERDUN,  TREATY  OF)  the  kingdom  of  the 
Eastern  Franks,  under  Louis  THE  GERMAN, 
emerged  as  the  nucleus  of  the  German  state  It  was 
increased  at  the  Treatv  of  MKBSBN  (870)  by  the 
addition  of  part  of  LOTHARINGIA,  but  was  soon 
divided  among  Louis's  sons  CARLO  MAN,  Louis  THE 
YOUNGER,  and  CH  \RLEH  III  (Charles  the  Fat) 
Emperor  ARNULF  reunited  the  kingdom,  but  during 
his  reign  and  that  of  his  son,  Louis  THE  CHILD, 
last  of  the  Carolingian  kings  of  Germany,  the 
Norsemen,  Slavs,  and  Magyars  began  their  devas- 
tating inroads  while  the  growth  of  FEUOALIHM 
weakened  the  royal  power  The  dukes  of  Fran- 
coma,  Swabia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Upper  and 
Lower  Lorraine  emerged  as  the  most  powerful 
magnates  of  Germany.  They  elected  the  Fran- 
coman  duke  CONRAD  I  as  king  on  the  death  (911) 
of  Louis  the  Child  Conrad's  reign  was  spent  in 
struggles  against  the  Magyars  and  against  the 
rebellious  dukes,  one  of  whom  (Henry  the  Fowlei 
of  Saxonv)  sure  eeded  him  as  H&NRY  I  Henry  re- 
stored some  of  the  roval  authority,  took  territory 
from  the  Slavs,  and  secured  the  ele<  tion  of  his  son, 
OTTO  I,  as  his  successor.  Henry's  <  hief  accomplish- 
ment was,  perhaps,  his  ci cation  of  walled  towns, 
out  of  which  grew  many  of  the  c  hief  German  cities 
The  Holy  Roman  Empire  came  into  existence  with 
the  imperial  coronation  (962)  of  Otto  I  ( \  list  of 
Otto's  successois  until  1800  is  appended  to  the 
article  HOLY  HUMAN  EMPIRE  )  As  n  result  of  then 
difficult  double  role  as  emperors  and  German  king**, 
Otto's  successors  allowed  the  German  dukes  and 
their  vassals  to  increase  their  power  at  the  expense 
of  the  central  authority,  whic  n  was  further  under- 
mined by  the  struggle  between  emperors  and 
popes  Emperor  FREUKKK  K  I,  one  of  the  most 
energetic  German  medieval  rulers,  broke  the  powoi 
of  HENRY  THK  LION  of  Saxonv  and  Bavaria  By 
partitioning  (1180)  IIenr> 's  domains  he  destroyed 
the  last  great  Get  man  due  hy  Until  the  dissolution 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Germany  remained  a 
patchwork  of  innumerable  petty  temporal  and 
ecclesiastic  principalities  ami  tree  cities  The  cam- 
paigns of  the  12th  and  13th  cent  against  the  Slavs 
(see  WENDS)  brought  about  a  tremendous  east- 
ward expansion  The  margraviate  of  BRANOBNBU  KG 
and  the  domain  of  the  TEUTONIC  KNIGHTH,  from 
which  the  Prussian  state  was  to  emerge  centuries 
later,  thus  came  into  existence  The  turbulent 
reign  (1212-50)  of  Emperor  FREDERICK  II  loft 
Germany  in  a  state  of  anarchy  Several  rival  kings 
appeared,  but  none  held  wide  authority,  and  the 
lawlessness  of  the  robt»er  barons  prevailed  The 
dark  period  of  the  Great  Interregnum  ended  with 
the  election  (1273)  of  RUDOLK  I,  count  of  Hapsburg 
(see  HAPBBURG),  as  German  king,  but  neither  he  nor 
his  successors  could  create  a  c  entralized  monarchy 
Germany  thus  fell  out  of  step  with  the  great  king- 
doms of  Western  Europe — France,  England,  and 
Spain— where  the  trend  was  toward  increasing 
centralization  Against  the  anarcluc  tendency  of 
the  nobles  the  emperors  relied  chiefly  on  the 
prosperous  cities,  which  formed  into  leagues  for 
their  common  defense  and  interests— « g  ,  the 
HANSEATIC  LEAGUE  and  the  SWABIAN  LEAGUE 
German  commerce  and  banking  knew  tremendous 
prosperity  in  the  late  16th  and  early  16th  tent 
dunng  the  heyday  of  such  merchant  princes  as  the 
FUGGHK  and  WBLSKK  families  of  Augsburg.  With 
the  help  of  the  capitalist  cities  Emperor  CHARLEH 
V  put  down  the  lebelhous  lesser  nobility  (see 
SICKINOKN,  FRANZ  VON)  and  the  more  serious  re- 
volt of  the  peasants  (see  PEASANTS'  WAR).  At  the 
same  tune,  however,  the  REFORMATION  created  an 
abyss  between  the  Catholic  emperors  and  the 
Protestants  among  the  powerful  princes.  The  de- 
feat of  the  peasants  piolonged  the  existence  of 
serfdom,  which  in  Western  Europe  had  disap- 
peared or  was  disappearing,  the  Reformation  set 
the  stage  for  the  final  blow  against  German  unity — 
the  THIRTY  YBABS  WAR  (1618-48).  The  chief 
theater  of  the  war,  Germany  was  reduced  to  misery 
and  starvation,  lost  a  large  part  of  its  population, 
and  became,  through  die  Peace  of  Westphalia 
(see  WESTPHALIA,  PEACE  OF),  a  loose  confederation 
of  petty  princes  under  the  nominal  suzerainty  of 
the  emperor.  The  most  powerful  German  state  to 
emerge  from  the  wars  of  the  17th  and  18th  cent. 
WM  PRUSSIA,  which  tinder  FRBJDBBICK  II  au«cefiB- 
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fully  challenged  the  military  might  of  AUSTRIA  and 
became  a  European  power.  The  influence  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  war*  of  NAPOLEON  I 
swept  away  the  moribund  Holy  Roman  Empire  and 
forced  the  German  states,  notably  Prussia,  to  ac- 
cept long-needed  social  reforms.  Though  humiliat- 
ed by  Napoleon,  Prussia  played  a  major  part  in 
hia  ultimate  defeat  and  gained  considerable  terri- 
tory at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (see  VIENNA,  CON- 
GRESS OF),  which  redrew  the  German  map  in  1814- 
16  However,  Austria  obtained  the  leading  posi- 
tion in  the  GERMAN  CONFEDERATION,  set  up  by  the 
Congress,  and  Germany  was  dominated  by  the 
reactionary  policies  of  METTERNICH  and  the  HOLY 
ALLIANCE)  German  nationalism,  at  that  time  link- 
ed with  liberalism,  burst  into  action  in  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  which  shook  all  the  German  states 
However,  the  revolutionists  were  soon  put  down, 
and  the  FRANKFURT  PARLIAMENT,  having  failed 
to  obtain  the  unification  of  Germany,  disbanded 
Prussia  received  humiliating  treatment  from  Aus- 
tria in  the  Treaty  of  OIMUTZ  (1860)  BISMARCK, 
who  m  1862  took  charge  of  Prussian  policy,  re- 
solved on  the  course  of  creating  a  "Little  Germany" 
(i  e  a  Germany  without  Austria),  under  Prussian 
leadership  In  the  AUSTRO- PRUSSIAN  WAR  of  18t>6 
Prussia  triumphed  over  its  rival,  and  Austria  was 
excluded  from  the  newly  created  NORTH  GERMAN 
CONFEDERATION  By  the  FRANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR 
of  1870-71  Bismarck  attained  his  goal  WILLIAM  I 
of  Prussia  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  Germany  by 
the  assembled  German  primes  in  the  Palate  of 
Versailles  (1871)  The  peace  treaty  with  Frame 
gave  Germany  ALSACE  and  LORRAINE  and  made 
it  the  chief  power  of  continental  Europe  The  uni- 
fication of  Germany  had  been  greatly  aided  by  the 
gradual  economic  unification  wrought  bv  the  ZOLL- 
VEREIN  and  by  the  Industrial  Revolution,  which, 
though  it  came  relatively  late  to  Germany,  pro- 
gressed with  extraordinary  speed  Bv  1871  Ger- 
many had,  within  less  than  a  centuij,  overtaken 
its  neighbors  economically  as  well  as  politically  and 
militarily. 

From  Bismarck  to  Hitter  Having  united  Germany, 
Bismarck,  who  directed  German  policy  until  1890, 
sought  to  ( consolidate  the  new  state  and  to  establish 
peaceful  relations  with  its  neighbors  He  struggled 
with  little  success  against  the  Catholic  (  hurth  (see 
KULTURKAMP*)  and  was  unable  to  stem  the  rise 
of  German  SOCIALISM  by  coercive  legislation 
Changing  his  tatties,  he  achieved  a  modus  Mvendi 
with  the  Church  and  weakened  the  socialist  cause 
by  securing  the  passage  in  the  Ueichstag  [federal 
parliament]  of  far-rea(  hing  SOCIAL  SECURITY  laws 
that  served  as  models  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
Reconciliation  with  Austria  led  to  an  alliance 
(1879),  joined  in  1882  by  Italy  (see  Txirtr  AL- 
i  IANC  K  AND  TRIPLE  ENTENTE)  Simultaneously, 
Bismarck  kept  alive  the  THREE  !•  MPKRORS' 
LEACJUK  of  Germany,  Austria-Hun  gun ,  and  Rus- 
sia He  was  able  to  weather  the  Liberal  opposition 
and  retained  his  chancellorship  during  the  brief 
reign  (1888)  of  FREDERIC  K  III,  but  was  dismissed 
in  1890  by  the  self-willed  Wn  MAM  II  E\on  before 
William's  ac  cession  Germany  had  begun  its  colonial 
penetration  of  Africa,  but  it  was  under  William  II 
that  German  colonial  expansion  began  to  collide 
seriously  with  British  and  French  interests  (For  a 
list  of  former  German  colonies,  see  MANIMTFS  ) 
Equally  serious  threats  to  peace  were  the  me  roasmg 
commercial  and  naval  rivalry  with  Kngland,  Ger- 
man mfluem  e  in  Ottoman  affairs  (e  g  ,  in  the 
construction  of  the  BAGHDAD  RAILW\^),  and  Ger- 
man support  of  the  Austrian  Balkan  policy,  which 
<  lashed  with  Russian  interests  (see  KAHTERN  (iuv't*- 
TION)  The  two  successive  c  rises  over  MOROCC  o 
helped  to  create  and  strengthen  the  Triple  Entente 
of  France,  Russia,  and  England,  whic  h  fac  ed  Ger- 
many and  its  allies  (see  CENTRAL  POWFRS)  in  the 
First  WORLD  WAR  (1914-18)  Exhausted  rather 
than  defeated,  Germany  was  obliged  to  accept  the 
\lhed  annistu e  terms  and,  in  191  9,  the  hainh  peace 
terms  of  Versailles  William  fled  and  abdicated 
(Nov  ,  1918)  after  the  outbreak  of  a  Social  Demo- 
cratic revolution,  which  swept  the  ruleis  of  the 
German  states  from  their  thrones  A  democ  ratio 
federal  constitution  was  adopted  at  Weimar 
Friednch  EBERT  was  the  first  president  His  mid- 
dle-of-the-road government  suppressed  attempts 
by  the  radical  left  (see  SPARTACUB  PART*)  and  by 
the  extreme  right  (see  KAPP,  Woi  Fo\rw)  to  sense 
power  However,  the  economic  crisis  of  the  post- 
war years,  marked  by  mass  unemployment  and  bv 
extreme  currency  inflation,  strengthened  the  ex- 
tremist parties  and  wiped  out  a  large  fraction  of 
the  middle  class  The  assassinations  of  ER/BFRGER 
and  of  RATHENAU  were  symptomatic  of  the  terrorist 
tactics  adopted  by  the  extreme  nationalists,  who 
soon  were  to  merge  in  the  National  Socialist  party 
under  the  leadership  of  Adolf  HITLER  The  election 
("1926)  of  HINDKNBURO  to  succeed  Ebert  as  presi- 
dent was  a  nationalist  victory,  but  under  the  suc- 
cessive cabinets  (1923-32)  of  Wilhelm  MARX,  Hans 
LUTHBR,  Hermann  Mttller,  and  Hemnch  BROKING 
the  Social  Democrats,  the  Catholic  Center  party, 
and  the  conservative  German  People's  party  suc- 
ceeded, by  precarious  coalitions,  In  keeping  the 
extremists  in  check.  Luther,  with  the  help  of 
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Hjalmar  SCHACHT,  consolidated  the  German 
economy,  and  Gustav  STRESEMANN,  as  foreign 
minister  from  1023  to  1929,  secured  the  easing  of 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  particularly 
with  regard  to  German  KK  PA  RATIONS  payments, 
and  the  admission  (1926)  of  Germany  into  the 
League  of  Nations  Germany  was  well  on  its  way 
to  recovery  by  1929,  but  soon  afterward  the  world 
economic  crisis  once  more  c  reated  mass  unemploy- 
ment and  the  virtual  bankruptcy  of  the  state  The 
ci  isis  brought  huge  electoral  gains  to  the  Commu- 
nists and,  particularly ,  to  the  National  Socialists; 
a  state  of  extreme  political  tension  grew  Franz 
von  PAPEN,  succeeding  (1932)  Brtimng  as  chancel- 
lor, lifted  the  ban  on  the  National  Socialist  militia 
Late  in  1932,  after  two  successive  elections  had 
failed  to  c  icate  a  workable  parliamentary  majority, 
Papen  resigned,  and  SCHLEICHER  became  chan- 
cellor He  failed  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  either 
Hmdenburg  or  the  Social  Democrats  in  using  radi- 
cal measures  to  preserve  the  republic ,  on  hi»  resig- 
nation, Hmdenburg  appointed  (Jan  ,  1933)  Hitler 
as  chancellor  at  the  head  of  a  coalition  cabinet  of 
National  Socialists  and  German  Nationalists 
(monarchists)  Despite  their  terroristic  measures 
after  the  REICHSTAG  fire  (which  served  as  pretext 
for  outlawing  the  Communists),  the  National 
Soc  lalists  fell  short  of  an  absolute  majority  m  the 
elections  of  March,  1933  Hitler,  however,  ob- 
tained dictatorial  powers  through  an  enabling  act 
voted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Reichs- 
tag The  Third  Reich,  successor  of  the  Holy 
Roman  and  Wilhelmiman  empires,  had  begun  Its 
history  is  partly  covered  in  the  articles  NATIONAL 
Soc  IALIHM  and  Wcmi  n  WAR,  SECOND)  Within  a 
year  Hitler's  dictatorship  had  become  absolute, 
resting  on  the  terror  inspired  by  his  ruthless  militia 
and  his  SECRET  POIICE  The  CONCENTRATION 
CAMP  became  the  fate  of  his  opponents,  anti- 
Semitism  was  enac  ted  into  law  and  eventually  led 
to  the  murdci  of  more  than  6,000,000  European 
Jews  Science,  the  arts,  and  scholarship  bowed, 
with  but  isolated  protests,  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
party  in  power,  and  the  vast  majority  of  Germans 
welcomed  what  they  considered  the  rebirth  of 
German  strength  The  powers  of  the  state  govern- 
ments were  abolished,  and  every  aspect  of  German 
life  was  centralized  Repudiating  the  military 
c  lauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  Hitler  geared 
German  economy  to  intensive  rearmament,  this 
and  large-scale  public  works  such  as  the  construc- 
tion of  superhighway  s  (primarily  intended  for 
strategic  purposes)  remedied  the  unemployment  sit- 
uation but  depressed  the  general  standard  of  living 
German  remilitarization  of  the  Rhineland  (1936) 
was  shortly  followed  bv  an  alliance  with  Fascist 
Italy  (see  Axis),  German  interference  in  the 
Spanish  civil  war  of  1936-39,  German  annexation 
of  Austria  (March,  1938),  and  German  demands 
for  parts  of  Czechoslovakia  The  MUNICH  PACT 
(Sept  ,  1938),  bv  which  Germany  gained  large 
se<  tions  of  Bohemia,  was  the  culmination  of 
French  and  Butish  attempts  to  appease  Germany 
In  March,  1939,  Germany  annexed  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  and  the  Memel  district,  and  in  April 
Hitler  began  to  threaten  Poland  In  a  surprise 
move,  on  Aug  23  he  sec  ured  Russian  neutrality  by 
concluding  a  uonaggrcssion  pact  with  the  USSR, 
and  cm  Sept  1,  1939,  he  cut  short  negotiations  re- 
garding D\Nmi  and  the  POM  an  CORRIDOR  and 
ordered  the  invasion  of  Poland  The  Sec  ond  World 
War  resulted  After  the  major  part  of  Europe 
had  been  brought  under  the  German  heel,  the  war 
turned  out  still  more  disastrously  for  Germany 
than  the  First  World  War  Bs  the  end  of  April, 
1945,  nearly  all  Germain  was  occupied  by  Allied 
troops  and  most  major  German  cities  lav  in  ruins 
The  heavy  German  military  and  civilian  c  asualties 
and  the  destruction  of  property  did  not,  however, 
balance  the  millions  of  lives  destroyed  b>  the  Ger- 
man occupation  authorities  in  the  countries  of 
Kurope,  the  sufferings  of  millions  of  foreign  slave 
laborers  who  had  been  put  to  work  for  the  German 
war  machine,  and  the  general  disruption  of  Europe 
caused  by  German  aggression 
Post-war  Germany  After  the  sine  ide — still  un- 
proved— of  Hitler  in  4pnl,  1945,  \dimral  DOEVITZ 
took  over  the  government  On  May  7-8  the  un- 
conditional surrender  to  the  Allies  was  signed,  and 
shoitly  afterward  Doemtz's  government  was  dis- 
solved by  the  Allies,  whose  military  commanders 
m  Germany  took  over  the  fum  turns  of  government 
The  Allied  plan  for  Germany,  sketched  at  the 
YALTA  CONFERENC  E,  was  implemented  at  the 
POTSDAM  CONFERENCE  (Aug,  1945)  Germany 
(save  the  areas  transferred  to  the  USSR  and  to 
Polish  administration)  was  divided  into  four  occu- 
pation lonos  The  Russian  zone  (41,379  sq  ini  ; 
1946  pop  17,313,734)  included  Saxony,  Anhalt, 
Thurmgia,  Mecklenburg,  and  the  former  Prussian 
provinces  of  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Pomerama, 
and  Silesia  (except  the  paits  under  Polish  ad- 
ministration). The  U  S  zone  (4 1,490  so  mi  ,  1946 
pop  17,254,945)  comprised  Bavaria,  N  Wurttem- 
berg,  N  Baden,  most  of  Hesse  and  Hesse-Nassau, 
Bremen  (an  enclave  in  the  British  Bone)  and  parts 
of  the  former  Prussian  Rhine  Province  The  British 
Bone  (37,721  sq  mi  ,  1946  pop  22,804,609)  con- 
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lusted  of  Brunswick,  Oldenburg,  Hamburg,  Lippe, 
Schaumburg-Lippe,  the  former  Prussian  provinces 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover,  and  Westphalia, 
and  the  N  Rhineland  The  Fiench  zone  Ofi.527 
sq  mi  ;  1946  pop  6,077,816)  comprised  S  Baden, 
8  Wurttemberg,  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  Rhenish 
Hesse,  part  of  the  Rhineland,  and  the  SAAR  TERRI- 
TORY (not  included  in  the  figures)  Berlin  (344  sq 
mi  ,  1946  pop  3,199,938)  was  divided  into  four 
nones  separately  occupied  by  the  four  powers,  and 
was  made  the  seat  of  a  four-power  control  council, 
authorized  to  take  economic  and  administrative 
measures  regarding  Germany  as  a  whole  Allied 
disagreements,  based  mainly  on  conflicting  interpre- 
tations of  the  decisions  taken  at  Potsdam,  weakened 
the  control  <  oun*  il  from  the  start,  and  in  1948  the 
Soviet  representatives  ceased  to  attend  the  council 
meetings  Loc  al  German  governments  were  soon 
set  up  in  all  four  zones  The  new  states  thus 
created  wore  m  the  Soviet  gone — Brandenburg, 
Mecklenburg,  Thurmgia,  Saxony,  and  SAXONY- 
ANHALT;  in  the  U  S.  zone — Bavaria,  Bremen, 
Hesse,  and  WURTTEMBERO-BADEN,  in  the  British 
zone — NORTH  RHINE-WESTPHALIA,  LOWER  SAX- 
ONY, Schleswig-Holstem,  and  Hamburg,  in  the 
French  zone — RHINELAND-PALATINATK,  WURT- 
TEMBERG-HoHENZOLLERN,  and  Baden  The  Na- 
tional Socialist  party  and  affiliated  organizations 
were  outlawed  throughout  Germany,  and  many 
persons  were  indicted  and  were  convicted  of  WAR 
CRIMES  Other  parties,  however,  were  permitted 
to  form  In  the  Soviet  zone  the  Communist-domi- 
nated Socialist  Unity  party  soon  gained  the  upper 
hand ,  in  the  three  Western  zones  the  Christian  Dem- 
oc rats  and  Social  Democrats  obtained  the  largest 
votes  While  a  program  of  sovietization  was  tarried 
out  in  Eastern  Germany ,  the  Western  Allies  aban- 
doned the  drastic  Morgenthau  Plan  (named  after 
Henry  MORC.JNTHAU,  Jr  ),butsubstitutednoclearly 
discernible  program  The  REPARATIONS  question 
was  a  major  stumbling  block  in  Allied  attempts  to 
arrive  at  a  peace  treaty,  and  the  cleavage  between 
Russia  and  the  throe  other  powers  became  com- 
plete in  1948  On  the  occasion  when  the  Western 
Powers  mtroduc  ed  a  separate  currency  the  Soviet 
authorities  blo<  kaded  ( 1 948-49)  the  western  sectors 
of  BFRIIN  The  final  lifting  of  the  blockade  did 
not  heal  the  division  of  Germany  into  East  and 
West  A  constituent  assembly  of  the  West  German 
states  met  (1948)  and  adopted  (1949)  a  federal 
constitution  for  Western  Germany,  of  which  Bonn 
became  the  temporary  capital  Meanwhile  a  similar 
assembly  adopted  (1949)  a  constitution  for  the 
more  centralized  "Democratic  German  Republic," 
consisting  of  the  Soviet  zone,  with  its  capital  at 
Berlin  Theodor  Heuxs  became  first  president  of 
Western  Germany,  Kurt  Adenauer  became  its 
first  chancellor,  heading  a  conservative  cabuiet 
(excluding  the  Social  Democrats)  The  Commu- 
nists Wilhelm  Piec  k  and  Otto  Grotewohl  became, 
respectively  piesident  and  premier  of  Eastern 
Germany,  with  a  Communist-controlled  coali- 
tion cabinet  Economically,  the  split  was  disas- 
trous for  Germany,  its  western  and  eastern  parts 
being  interdependent  Politically,  it  hindered  a 
genuine  rebirth  of  the  German  democratic  tradi- 
tion by  fanning  nationalist  feeling  in  both  halves 
of  the  country  The  primary  sourc  e  for  the  earliest 
German  histor\  is  the  Germania  of  TACITUS,  the 
chief  source  collec  tion  for  medley  al  German  history 
is  the  MONUMENT*  GJRMANIAE  HISTORIC*  His- 
toric al  writing  flourished  in  19th-c  entury  Germany, 
and  the  monumental  woiks  of  R\NKE,  SYBEL,  and 
TRFITSCHKE,  coyprmg  German  history,  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  modern  student  See  W  H  Daw- 
son,  Germany  and  the  Germans  (2  vols  ,  1894)  and 
The  Evolution  of  Modern  Germany  (rev  ed  .  1919), 
Moritz  Ritter,  Deulnrhe  Geschichte  im  Zeitalter  der 
Gegenrefoimation  vnd  des  Dreismgjahngen  Knegrs 
(3  vols  ,  1889-1908).  Karl  Hampe,  Deutsche  Kai- 
arrgeschuhte  (1909),  J  S  Schapirq,  Social  Reform 
and  the  Reformation  (1909) ;  A  W  Ward  and  Spen- 
ser Wilkinson,  Germany  1K15-90  (3  vols  ,  1916-18) , 
G  P  Gooch,  German}/  and  the  French  Revolution 
(1920),  Germany  (1925),  and  Studies  in  Gtrman 
History  (1948),  C  B  Hooyer.  Gfrmany  Enters  the 
Third  Reich  (1933),  Konrad  Heiden,  A  History  of 
National  Socialism  (1936);  Raphael  Lemkin, 
Axis  Rule  in  Occujned  Europe  (1944),  Prime 
Hubertus  zu  Loe  wen  stem,  The  Germans  in  History 
(1946),  Veit  Valentin,  The  German  People  (1946), 
L  D  Clay,  Decision  in  Gtrmany  (I960)  See  also 
bibhograpWs  under  Hoiy  ROMAN  EMPIRE  and 
PRUSSIA 

Germersheim  (geVmCirs-hTm''),  town  (pop  4,848), 
Rhenish  Palatinate,  \V  German> ,  on  the  Rhine  and 
S  of  Speyer  Of  Roman  origin,  it  was  a  residence 
of  the  Prankish  kings  and  was  chattered  as  an  im- 
perial city  in  127fi 

germicide  (jur'musld),  chemical  substance  capable 
of  killing  germs  It  is  not  necessarily  effective  m 
destroying  the  resistant  spores  formed  by  some 
germs,  but  destroj  s,  in  addition  to  bacteria,  other 
disease-causing  microbes  A  bactcricido,  on  the 
other  hand,  kills  only  bacteria  The  term  germicide 
is  synonj  mous  with  chemical  disinfectant.  There 
are,  however,  other  agents  of  disinfection  (e  g  , 
heat)  to  which  the  name  of  germicide  is  not  applied 
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Among  the  substances  having  gerrmcidal  action 
aro  alcohol  (50  percent  to  70  percent  alcohol  being 
the  only  concentrations  with  much  effect  against 
germs),  boric  acid  (a  weak  germicide),  chlorine 
and  chlorine  compounds  (eg,  Dakin's  solution), 
iodine,  phenol  (or  carbolic  acid),  the  cresols  (like 
phenol,  derivation  products  of  coal  tar  and  wood), 
silver  nitrate,  hydrogen  peicmde,  and  zinc  perox- 
ide Most  substances  capable  of  killing  germs  tend 
to  be  harmful  to  living  tissue  and  must  therefore 
be  UBod  only  accoiding  to  instructions  given  by  a 
doctor  or  by  the  manufacturer  Some  body  secre- 
tions e  g  ,  saliva,  gastric  juice,  and  lysoavme  (pres- 
ent in  tears,  sputum,  and  nasal  mucous  membrane), 
act  as  germicides  toward  certain  pathogenic  micro- 
organisms 

Germinal,  see  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  CALENDAR 
germination,  in  a  seed,  the  resumption  of  growth 
of  the  embiyo  after  a  period  of  dormancy,  \arvmg 
much  in  length,  and  the  emergence  of  the  young 
plant  from  the  seed  The  food  stored  in  the  endo- 
sperm or  in  the  cotyledons  provides  energy  for  the 
earlv  stages  in  the  process  Germination  requires 
suitable  conditions  of  temperature,  moisture,  and 
oxvgen  supply  Some  seeds  requue  light,  otheis 
darkness,  and  many  are  unaffected  hv  light  condi- 
tions Some  seed,  e  g  ,  that  of  many  grasses,  can 
germinate  almost  imrnediatelv  aftei  falling  The 
embryos  of  others  must  undergo  a  period  (from  a 
season  to  many  years)  of  slow  development  or  of 
dormancy  in  the  seed  Viahiht\  of  seed  langes 
from  a  few  days  to  (rarely)  about  50  years  Ger- 
mination of  seeds  of  the  Asiatic  lotus  after  more 
than  100  yeais  is  leported  Mo&t  garden  crops 
yield  best  results  if  &eod  is  planted  within  a  year 
after  i  ipomng  The  pci  centage  of  germination  do- 
creases  with  age  The  use  of  seed  tested  for  germi- 
nation pt events  the  planting  of  old  or  pooilv  ger- 
minating seed 

Gerauston  (jUr'mlstun),  city  (pop  103,880),  S 
Transvaal,  Union  of  South  Africa,  on  the  Wit- 
watersrand  Gold  is  smelted  and  refined 
Gerdme,  Jean  Leon  <zha'  l&o'  zharom'),  1824-1904, 
French  historical  and  gome  painter  He  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  in  his  day  A  good  draughtsman 
and  facile  illustrator,  he  pioduced  a  large  number 
of  paintings,  meticulous  in  execution  and  archae- 
ologicallv  conscientious  His  Age  of  Augustan  and 
the  Birth  ofChnst  (  \miens),  Gladiators  before  Caesar 
(Chan till v).  and  Death  of  Cacsai  are  well  known 
In  his  last  years  he  gave  up  painting  for  sculpture 
G6r6me  is  represented  in  several  American  galleries 
and  in  the  Luxembouig  Museum  m  Pans 
Gerona  (haro'na),  city  (pop  28,752),  capital  of  Ge- 
rona  prov  ,  NE  Spain,  in  Catalonia  A  manufac- 
turing center  on  the  Oiiar  river,  Gerona  dates  from 
Roman  times,  and  the  old  town  has  preserved  its 
medieval  aspect  It  was  captuicd  (1015)  from  the 
Moors  by  the  counts  of  Barcelona  In  the  Penin- 
sular War  Gerona  heroicallv  resisted  the  French 
(1808-9)  The  Gothic  cathedral  (14-lbth  cent) 
has  a  single  nave  73  ft  wide  and  a  Romanesque 
cloister  Noteworthy  are  also  the  Romanesque 
Church  of  San  Pedro  and  the  Church  of  San  Fohu 
Gerommo  (juro'numu),  c  1829-1909,  chief  of  aChir- 
icahua  band  of  the  Apache  Indians,  b  Arizona 
He  resented  the  restrictions  placed  upon  his  people 
by  the  whites  and  was  often  in  trouble  After  the 
Chmcahua  were  heided  into  the  White  Mountain 
Reservation,  he  and  some  followers  (including  a  son 
of  Cochiao)  escaped  to  Mexico  in  1882  and  terror- 
ized Arizona  by  brutal  raids  He  sui  rendered  to 
Gen  George  CROOK  and  returned  to  the  leseiva- 
tion  but  in  1885  left  again  In  1880  he  agreed  to 
surrender  to  Crook  but  broke  his  word  and  escaped 
Crook  was  relieved  of  command  at  his  own  request 
In  1886  Gerommo  and  his  small  group  sunendered 
to  Gen  Nelson  A  MILKH  It  is  said  that  the  sui- 
render  was  made  on  condition  that  the  biaves 
could  join  thoir  families  in  1'lorida,  thev  weie  not 
freed  but  were  imprisoned  in  Foit  Pickens,  Fla 
Some,  among  them  Gerommo,  weie  later  settled  in 
Alabama,  then  moved  to  Fort  Sill  in  present  Okla- 
homa He  dictated  his  autobiography  to  S  M 
Barrett  See  Button  Davis,  The  Truth  about 
Gerommo  (1929) 

Gerontius  (jur&n'shus),  d  411,  Roman  general,  a 
Briton  He  followed  the  usurper  Constantino  and 
was  left  in  charge  of  Spam,  where  he  set  up  (409) 
his  own  candidate,  called  Maxunus,  as  emperor,  at 
the  same  time  inviting  or  permitting  the  entrance 
of  the  Alani,  Suevi,  and  Vandals  In  411  he  be- 
sieged Constantino  at  A/les,  but  at  the  approach 
of  Constantms  (later  Emperor  CONSTANT-IDS  III), 
his  troops  deserted,  he  escaped  to  Spam,  but  waa 
assassinated 

Gerry,  Elbndge  (gS're),  1744-1814,  American 
statesman,  b  Marblehead,  Masa  ,  grad  Harvard, 
1762  In  Marblehead  he  joined  his  father  and 
brothers  in  the  business  of  shipping  codfiah  to  the 
southern  colonies,  Spam,  and  the  West  Indies  He 
was  elected  (1772)  to  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court,  became  a  follower  of  Samuel  Adams,  and 
took  a  leading  part  m  the  patriot  agitation  preced- 
ing the  American  Revolution  He  was  (1774-76) 
a  member  of  the  provincial  congresses  and  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  On  the  night  before  the 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord  he  narrowly  es- 
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raped  capture  by  a  British  detachment  After- 
wards as  chairman  of  the  state  committee  of  sup- 
ply he  worked  energetically  to  proc  ure  supplies  for 
the  army  gathering  around  Boston  In  Jan  ,  1776, 
he  left  for  Philadelphia  to  attend  the  Continental 
Congress,  of  wluch  he  was  a  member  until  1785, 
although  ho  absented  himself  m  1781-82  He 
voted  for  and  signed  both  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
With  his  brothers  at  Marblehead,  he  carried  on  a 
large  tiade  with  Spam  and  other  countries  and 
procured  articles  needed  by  the  Continental  forces 
Geiry  after  the  war  was  an  opponent  of  a  largo 
standing  army  and  of  a  stronger  central  govern- 
ment However,  his  views  were  modified  by 
SHAYS'S  REBKI  LION,  and  ho  consented  to  be  a 
delegate  to  the  federal  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1787  There  he  was  one  of  the  most  frequent 
speakeis,  and  while  realizing  the  need  of  a  stronger 
union,  he  opposed  those  leaders  who  wore  anxious 
to  consolidate  power  in  the  proposed  central  gov- 
ernment He  refused  to  sign  the  completed  Con- 
stitution, for  reasons  stated  in  his  published  mes- 
sage to  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  entitled 
Observations  on  the  New  Constitution  by  a  Co- 

lumbian Patriot  (1788)  Most  of  these  objections 
were  later  met  by  the  first  10  amendments  Serv- 
ing (1789-93)  in  the  first  two  U  S  Congresses,  he 
won  attention  by  objecting  to  the  placing  of  the 
Treasury  Dept  under  one  head,  on  the  ground 
that  it  gave  too  much  power  to  one  man  He  ad- 
vocated a  commission  of  throe  instead  In  1797 
President  Adams  appointed  him,  together  with 
C  C  PINCKNEY  and  John  MARSHALL,  on  a  mission 
to  France  m  a  new  attempt  to  sec  ure  a  recognition 
of  US  lights  from  Napoleon  and  Talleviaud  (see 
XYZ  AFFAIR)  He  was  eloc  ted  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1810  and  reelectod  in  1811  In  his 
second  term  the  Jeffersomans,  desiring  to  retain 
their  control  of  the  state,  rearranged  m  a  grotesque 
shape  the  election  distnc  ts  in  their  favor,  a  politi- 
cal maneuver  then  named  by  his  opponents  and 
since  known  as  OFRRYMANDER  (from  his  name  and 
salamander)  It  resulted  in  Geiry's  defeat  for 
reelection  in  1812,  but  he  was  immediately  nomi- 
nated for  Vice  President  on  the  ticket  with  James 
Madison,  and  he  was  elec  ted  He  loy  ally  supported 
the  War  of  1812,  though  his  Massachusetts  con- 
stituency was  opjMi&ed  to  it  Ho  died  in  office 

Gerry,  Elbndge  Thomas,  1837-1927,  American  re- 
former, b  New  York  city,  grad  Columbia,  1857, 
giandson  of  Elbndge  Gerry  Admitted  (1860)  to 
the  New  Yoik  bar,  he  came  to  be  adviser  to  the 
American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  and  not  long  afteiward  ho  became  inter- 
ested in  child  welfare  In  1874  ho  founded,  with  the 
help  of  Henry  Bergh.  the  New  York  Society  for  tho 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Childien  (called  some- 
times the  Gerry  Society)  He  ended  by  devoting 
most  of  his  attention  to  this  caiine,  which  became 
national  in  scope  He  was  also  interested  m  othei 
humamtauan  movements 

gerrymander  (j6'r<5man"dur),  in  US  politics,  rear- 
langemont  of  voting  districts  so  as  to  favor  the 
party  m  power  The  origin  of  the  term,  though  by 
no  means  the  origin  of  the  practice,  was  in  such  an 
arrangement  made  in  Massachusetts  when  Klbndge 
GERRY  was  governor  To  secuie  favorable  districts 
extremely  irregular  boundary  lines  are  sometimes 
necessary  See  E  C  Griffith,  The  Rise  and  De- 
velopment of  the  Gtrrymander  (1907) 

Gers(zhei).  department  (2,429  sq  mi  ,pop  190,406), 
SW  Franco,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  Named  for 
a  tributary  of  the  Garonne,  it  corresponds  roughly 
to  the  old  Gascon  countiy  of  ARMAONAC  Auch  is 
the  capital 

Gerchom  (gur'-)  [Heb  ,*•  banishment]  1  Moses' 
first  son.  Ex  221,22,  182-6,  1  Chron  2314  2 
See  GERHHON  3  One  of  Ezra's  companions  Ezra 
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Gershom  ben  Judah  (gur'shum  ben  joo'du),  b  960, 
d  1040  or  1028,  rabbi,  religious  poet,  and  scholar, 
b  Metz  He  was  also  called  Me'or  ha-Golah  [light 
of  the  exile j  He  died  in  Mayence,  where  he  had 
founded  a  Talrnudic  academy  He  revised  the 
Mishna  and  waa  very  influential 

Gershon  (gur'-)  [Heb  ,  =  banishment],  Levi's  hist 
son  Gen  46  11,  Nuni  321,  1  Chron  61  Ger- 
shoni  1  Chi  on  6  16-20 

Gershon,  Levi  ben.  see  GEKSONIDEB 

Gershwin,  George  (gursh'wm),  1898-1937,  Ameri- 
can composer,  b  Brooklyn,  NY,  of  Russian 
parentage  He  studied  harmony  with  Rubin  Gold- 
mark,  but  most  of  his  musical  training  was  received 
in  "tin-pan  alley,"  where  he  worked  as  a  "song  plug- 
ger"  for  a  publisher  of  popular  muoic  His  songs  for 
musical  shows,  such  as  Embraceable  You,  The  Man 
I  Love,  Swanee,  and  Lady  Be  Good,  are  mastei- 
piecea  of  their  genre  He  wrote  the  music  for  many 
musical  comedies,  including  George  White's 
Scandals  (1920-24)  and  George  S  Kaufman's  Of 
Thee  I  Sinn  (1031),  which  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
His  principal  larger  compositions  are  Rhapsody  in 
Blue  (1923),  the  classic  example  of  symphonic 
jazz,  his  Piano  Concerto  in  F  (1925),  An  American 
in  Pans  (1928) ,  a  tone  poem  incorporating  elements 
of  jazz  as  well  as  realistic  sound  effects,  and  Porgy 
and  Bess  (Boston,  1935),  a  folk  opera  about  Negro 


life,  from  which  comes  the  immortal  song  Summer- 
time. In  1937  he  composed  music  for  three  moving 
pictures,  one  of  which,  The  Goldwyn  Follies,  was 
left  unfinished  at  his  death  His  brother  Ira 
(1896-)  wrote  the  lyrics  for  most  of  his  best  songs 

Gerson,  John  (Jean  Charher  de  Gerson)  (gor'sun, 
zhfi'  shiirlva'  du  zharsO'),  1363-1429,  French  eccle- 
siastical statesman  and  writer  He  studied  (1377- 
94)  under  Pierre  d'AiLLY  at  the  Umv  of  Paris, 
wheio  ho  took  his  doctorate  in  theology  and  suc- 
ceeded Ailly  as  chancellor  (1395)  Both  Ailly  and 
Gerson  were  anxious  to  end  the  Great  Schism  (see 
SCHISM,  GREAT)  When  they  were  unsuccessful  in 
having  both  Benedict  XIII  (see  LUNA,  PEDRO  on.) 
and  Gregory  XII  resign,  they  began  to  urge  that 
the  schism  be  ended  by  action  of  a  general  council 
The  Council  of  Pisa  leaulted,  and  Gerson  wrote  a 
tract  (1409)  to  defend  it  This  is  a  classic  state- 
ment of  tho  concihar  theory — that  a  council  can 
supersede  tho  pope  when  the  good  of  the  Church 
requires  it  Gcrscm  was  not  at  Pisa,  but  he  did  at- 
tend (1414)  tho  Council  of  Constance  (see  CON- 
STANCE, COUNCIL  o*)  as  head  of  the  French  delega- 
tion There,  he  supported  Ailly  in  ending  tho 
schism  and  led  in  the  condemnation  of  John  Hues 
But  Gerson  had  made  a  bad  enomy  in  John  the 
Fearless,  duke  of  Burgundy,  from  1408  ho  had  pub- 
licly demanded  that  John  do  penance  for  the 
murder  of  Louis,  duo  d'Orleans  Fearing  John, 
Gerson  went  from  Constance  not  home  to  France 
but  to  Vienna,  to  teach  From  1419  he  hvod  in 
Lyons,  where  he  wrote  many  works,  chiefly  theo- 
logical, and  a  tract  defending  Joan  of  Arc  He 
strongly  condemned  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  of  Jean 
de  Meung  as  immoral  Gorson  opposed  tho  philoso- 
phy of  William  of  Occam,  and  as  chancellor  he  be- 
gan the  change  to  realism  as  the  official  philosophy 
of  the  Umv  of  Pans  His  concihar  theories  were 
later  condemned  Gerson  was  a  man  of  holy  life 
See  biogiaphy  by  J  L  Connolly  (1928) 

Gersomdes  (gurso'nfdez)  or  Levi  ben  Gershon 
(le'vl  ben  gur'&hun},  1288-1344,  Jewish  philoso- 
pher, called  also  Rah  Ba  G,  from  the  initials  of  his 
Hebrew  name,  h  Languedoc  He  edited  tho  writ- 
ings of  Averroes,  tho  Pentateuch,  and  various 
sc  lentific  works  Hw»  chief  work  was  the  Milchamoth 
Adonai  [tho  wars  of  the  Lord],  an  elaborate  treatise 
modeled  aftei  tho  Moreh  Nthukim  of  Maimomdes 
It  is  mainly  a  systematic  criticism  of  the  try  ncrotism 
of  Maimomdeh  fiom  an  Averroistic  point  of  view 
Tho  camera  obscura  and  other  inventions  are  at- 
tributed to  Cerso  mdes 

Gersoppa,  Falls  of  (gurs6'pu),  cataract  of  tho  Shara- 
vari  nver,  on  tho  border  of  Mysore  state  and  Bom- 
bay state  It  is  one  of  the  most  spectacular  natural 
beauties  of  India  Tbe  river  cuts  through  the  West- 
ern Ghats  to  fall  in  four  cascades,  of  which  tho 
highest  is  c  830  ft 

Gerster,  Arpad  Geyza  Charles  (gur'stur),  1848- 
192  i,  American  suigeon,  b  Kosice,  M  D  Vienna, 
1872  In  187.i  he  emigrated  to  Brooklyn  Apmneei 
in  aseptic  surgery,  he  wrote  the  first  American 
manual  on  the  subject  (1888)  and  taught  at  Now 
York  Polyclmic  and  at  Columbia  (from  1916)  Sec- 
his  Recollections  of  a  New  York  tiurgeon  (1917) 

Gertrude,  Saint,  1256-1 102,  German  nun,  called  St 
Gertiude  the  Great  The  account  of  her  revela- 
tions (of  which  tho  second  hook  is  authentic)  is  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  mysticism  Benedictines 
and  Cistercians  alike  claim  St  Gettrudo  Feast 
Nov  15 

Gervase  and  Protase,  Saints  (jui'vas,  pro'tas),  2<1 
cent  ,  Christian  martyrs  of  Milan,  possibly  twins 
Nothing  certain  is  known  of  their  lives  Feast 
Juno  19 

Gervase  of  Canterbury,  d  c  1210,  English  chron- 
iclei  A  monk  of  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  he 
wrote  an  account  of  the  reigns  of  Stephen,  Honrv 
II,  and  Richard  I  His  Chronica  is  an  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Canterbury,  tho  Gesta  reyum  a  general 
histoiy  of  the  kings  of  England  into  the  reign  of 
John 

Gervase  of  Tilbury,  fl  1200,  medieval  author.  Born 
in  England,  he  spent  most  of  his  life  on  tho  Conti- 
nent in  the  service  of  various  patrons  He  became 
marshal  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries  under  Emperor 
Otto  IV,  for  whom  he  wrote  the  Otia  imperiala,  a 
miscellany  of  legend,  history,  and  politics  It  is 
the  only  extant  work  of  Gervase 

Gervinus,  Georg  Gottfried  (ga'drk  gftt'fret  gerve'- 
ncJbs),  1806-71,  German  histoiian  and  literary 
critic  A  liberal,  he  was  one  of  the  seven  professors 
dismissed  m  18J7  from  the  Univ.  of  GdrriNQEN, 
he  also  was  (1848-49)  a  member  of  the  Frankfurt 
Parliament  His  chief  works  aro  Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Dichtung  [history  of  Gorman  literature} 
(5  voU  ,  1835-42)  and  Geschichte  de*  neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts  [history  of  the  19th  century]  (8  vols  , 
1855-66) 

Gesenius,  Wilhelm  (vH'he'lm  gaza'nycJos) ,  1786- 
1842,  German  Orientalist,  one  of  the  greatest  He- 
brew and  biblical  scholars  He  is  principally 
known  for  his  Hebrew  Grammar,  which  has  been 
reedited  so  many  times  that  it  bears  only  a  resem- 
blance to  the  original  Perhaps  his  finest  work  was 
his  biblical  commentary  He  was,  in  this,  a  mod- 
erate rationalist,  and  he  aroused  bitter  opposition. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  open  Semitic  to  scientific 
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study,  because  of  his  point  of  view  that  Hebrew 
and  its  suiter  languages  were  not  sacrosanct,  as 
most  contemporary  Christians  thought  them.  See 
E.  F.  Miller,  The  Influence  of  Geaeniut  on  Hebrew 
Lexicography  (1927). 

Gesham  (ge'-) ,  descendant  of  Caleb  1  Chron.  2,47. 
Geghem  (gS'~),  Arabian  leader  who  opposed  Ne- 
hemiah  in  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  Neh  2  19, 
6  1,2  Gashmu  Neh  6  6 

Geshur  (ge'shur)  or  Geshuri  (ge'shQrl,  gesha'rl).  1 
Small  kingdom  which  remained  in  the  territory  al- 
lotted to  Manasseh  It  occupied  barren  land  NE 
of  tho  Sea  of  Galilee  A  daughter  of  one  of  its  kings 
married  David  and  was  the  mother  of  Absalom 
Deut  3  14,  Joshua  12  5 ,13  11  2  Sam  33,158  2 
Aboriginal  people  m  Phihstia.  Joshua  13  2,  1 
Sam  278 

Gesner,  Abraham  (gfi'snur).  1797-1864,  Canadian 
geologist,  studied  medicine  in  London  For  a  while 
he  practiced  in  Nova  Scotia  He  was  commissioned 
to  make  a  geological  survey  of  New  Brunswick 
(1838)  and  of  Prince  Edward  Island  (1846)  In 
1852  he  discovered  kerosene  oil  and  in  1853  intro- 
duced its  uso  into  the  United  States  He  wrote  A 
Practical  Treatise  on  Coal,  Petroleum,  and  Other 
Distilled  Oils  (1861) 

Gesner,  Konrad  von  (k6n'iat  fun  ges'ntir),  1516-65, 
Swiss  scholar,  noted  as  a  physician,  biologist, 
philologist,  and  bibliographer  He  practiced  medi- 
cmc  in  several  European  cities  and  spent  his  last 
veais  at  Zurich  as  physician  and  teacher  His 
works  include  Historia  plantarum,  written  in  1541, 
Bibliotheca  universalis  (4  vols  ,  1545-65),  an  index 
to  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  writers,  and  Hutoria 
ammalium  (5  vols,  1561-87),  which  assembled 
from  many  sources  the  known  material  on  animals 
Most  of  his  botanical  writings  wore  first  published 
m  Opera  botanica  (2  vols  ,  1751-71) 

Gessner,  Salomon  (za'lom6n  ges'nur),  1730-88, 
Swiss  poet,  landscape  painter,  and  etcher  His 
poems  and  "idyllic  prose  pastorals"  wore  very  pop- 
ular m  his  day.  The  best  known  is  Der  Tod  AbeU 
(1758,  Kng  tr  ,  The  Death  of  Abd,  1761)  Gessnor's 
colloc  ted  writings  were  published  in  numerous  edi- 
tions, the  last  in  1841,  and  his  influence  upon 
European  literatute,  though  difficult  to  appreciate 
today,  was  extraordinary  His  etchings,  which 
aie  superior  to  his  paintings,  include  numerous 
ornamental  plates  for  Der  Tod  Abtla  and  the  other 
pastorals  See  Bertha  Reed,  The  Influence  of  Salo- 
mon Geainer  upon  Englush  Literature  (1905) 

Gestalt  (gushtalf)  (Ger  ,  -form],  school  of  psychol- 
ogy which  interpiets  phenomena  as  organized 
wholes  rather  than  as  aggregates  of  distinc  t  parts 
and  whic  h  maintains  that  the  whole  is  greater  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts  Begun  in  Germany,  the 
movement  was  transferred  to  the  United  States  in 
the  1930s  The  term  was  coined  by  Charles  von 
Fhronfels  in  1890,  and  after  1895  investigation  was 
carried  out  along  linos  suggested  by  him  In  1912 
the  movement  was  given  further  impetus  bv  Max 
Werthoimor,  Wolfgang  Kohler,  and  Kurt  KOI-FKA 
Two  basic-  laws  were  derived  from  early  experi- 
mentation that  of  membership  character,  which 
states  that  each  clement  of  a  pattern,  through  a 
dynamic  partic  ipation,  alters  its  individuality  m 
becoming  a  constituent  of  the  whole,  and  that 
concerning  Ptflynam,  tho  dvnamic  attribute  of 
self-fulfillment  in  all  structured  wholes,  which 
allows,  for  instance,  small  gaps  in  a  drawn  figure  to 
be  disiegardod  The  bod>-rnmd  problem  is  solved 
by  pioposmg  a  stiuctural  correspondence  between 
the  sensory  process  and  the  corresponding  extra- 
sensory mental  process  Important  contributions 
to  personality  and  soc  ial  psvc^holosLV  were  made^  bv 
a  i elated  school  headed  by  Kurt  Lowin  See  Kurt 
Lewm,  Dynamic  Theory  of  Personality  (Eng  tr  , 
1935),  Max  Wertheimer,  J'wdiutive  Thinking 
(1945),  Wolfgang  Kohler,  Gestalt  Psychology  (rov. 
eel  ,  1947) 

Gestapo   see  SKPRBT  POLICE 

Gesta  Romanorum  (jcVstu  ro"mun6'ium)  [Latin, «» 
deedb  of  the  Romans],  medieval  collection  of  Latin 
stones  (having  very  little  to  do  with  actual  Roman 
history),  each  tale  characterized  by  a  nioial  Print- 
ed m  the  15th  cent  ,  it  had  probably  been  fiist  col- 
lected several  centuries  eai  her  Many  of  the  stories 
weio  used  latei  by  Chaucei,  Shakspcie,  and  others 

gestation:  see  PREGNANCY 

Getae   see  DACIY 

Gether  (gc'thui),  descendant  of  Shorn  Gen  10  23, 
I  Chron  1  17 

Gethsemane(gclthsC'mune)  [Heb  ,=«winepiess],olive 
grove  or  gaidcn  near  the  foot  of  tho  Mt  of  Olives 
E  of  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the  agony  and  betrayal 
of  Jesus  Chust  Maik  14  32,  Mat  26  36 

Gettysburg  (gC'tezbuig)  1  Borough  (pop  5,910), 
co  seat  of  Adams  co  ,  S  Pa  ,  near  tho  Md  border, 
laid  out  c  1780,  me  1806  Named  for  Gen  James 
Gettys,  to  whom  the  site  was  granted  by  William 
Penn,  it  is  the  seat  of  Gettysburg  College  (Luther- 
an, coeducational,  1832)  and  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park 
(2,534  acres,  est  1895)  includes  the  national  ceme- 
tery and  is  the  shrine  of  the  battlefield  of  Gettys- 
burg (see  GETTYSBURG  CAMPAIGN)  2  City  (pop 
1,324),  co.  seat  of  Potter  oo  ,  central  S  Dak  ,  SW 
of  Aberdeen,  founded  m  the  1880s  by  Civil  War 
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veterans.  The  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Reservation 
is  near 

Gettysburg  Address,  delivered  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
on  Nov  Id,  1863,  at  the  dedication  of  the  national 
cemetery  on  the  Civil  War  battlefield  of  Gettys- 
burg, Pa  It  is  one  of  the  most  famous  and  most 
quoted  of  modern  speeches  The  final  version  of 
the  address  prepared  by  Lincoln,  differing  in  detail 
from  the  spoken  address,  reads  "Four  score  and 
seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  foith  on  this 
continent,  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  Liberty,  and 
dedicated  to  the  pioposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  Now  we  aie  engaged  in  a  great  civil 
war,  testing  whether  that  nation  or  any  nation  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure  We 
are  met  on  a  groat  battle-field  of  that  war  We 
have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field,  as  a 
final  resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave  their 
lives  that  that  nation  might  live  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this  But,  in  a 
larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate — we  can  not  con- 
secrate— we  can  not  hallow — this  ground  The 
brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here, 
have  consecrated  it,  fai  above  our  poor  power  to 
add  or  detract  The  woild  will  httlo  note,  nor  long 
lemember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here  It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather, 
to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  HO  nobly  ad- 
vanced It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from  these 
honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion— that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  theae 
dead  shall  riot  have  died  in  vain—that  this  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth  "  See 
W  E  Barton,  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg  (1930) 

Gettysburg  campaign,  June-July.  1863,  of  the  Civil 
War  After  his  victory  m  the  battle  of  CHANCEL- 
LORBVILLK,  R  E  LEE  undertook  a  second  invasion 
of  the  North  The  reorganized  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  crossed  the  Potomac  via  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  which  R  S  Ewell  (2d  Corps),  as  leader  of 
the  ad  vane  e,  swept  clear  of  Union  forces  By  late 
June,  Ewell  was.  hetiously  threatening  Harnsburg, 
Pa  ,  while  Lee,  with  James  LONCJSTUEET  (1st 
Corps)  and  A  P  Hill  (3d  Corps),  was  at  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa  However,  with  the  absence  of  his  cavalry 
under  J  E  B  STUART,  which  was  raiding  between 
the  Union  army  and  Washington,  Lee  was  unable 
to  determine  the  enemy's  strength  and  movements 
When  he  finally  learned  that  G  G  MKADB  (who 
had  just  replaced  Joseph  HOOKER  in  command  of 
the  Union  army)  was  concentrating  N  of  the  Poto- 
mac, he  ordered  the  concentration  of  his  own  force 
Meade,  intending  to  make  his  stand  at  Pipe  Cieek 
in  Maryland,  sent  ahead  John  F  Reynolds,  com- 
manding the  left  wing,  to  delay  Lee  But  on  July 
1,  John  Buford's  cavalry,  covering  Reynolds,  came 
into  contact  with  Harry  Heth's  division  of  Hill's 
corps  on  the  Chambersburg  piko  just  W  of  Gettys- 
burg The  environs  of  Gettysburg  thus  became  the 
unintended  site  of  tho  greatest  battle  of  the  war 
(July  1-3,  1863)  The  Federals  had  the  best  of  Hill 
until  midaftemoon,  when,  outflanked  by  Ewell,  ad- 
vancing from  the  north,  they  were  dnven  to  Cenie- 
terv  Hill,  south  of  the  town  Ewell  failed  to  press 
further,  although  he  probably  could  have  taken  tho 
position  On  tho  recommendation  of  W  S 
HANCOCK,  Meade  abandoned  his  Pipe  Creek  plans 
and  hurried  up  his  whole  force  Aganiht  the  Union 
right  on  July  2,  Longstreet  led  tho  mam  attack, 
which  was  not  delivered  till  about  4  P  M  ,  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  thus  had  tune  to  consolidate 
its  stiong  position  The  Confederates  took  the 
Poach  Orchard  but  were  repulsed  in  attempting  to 
seize  Round  Top  and  Little  Round  Top,  command- 
ing eminences  at  tho  south  end  of  Cemetery  Ridge 
On  tho  Union  right,  Ewell  carried  ( 'ulp's  Hill  but 
wa>5  beaten  off  at  Cemetery  Hill  Meade's  counter- 
attack on  the  morning  of  July  3  retook  Culp's  Hill 
Loo  ordered  Loncstioet  to  attack  the  Union 
center  with  G  E  Pickett's  division,  bupported  by 
part  of  Hill's  corps  (o  15,000  men  in  all)  After  a 
bombardment  of  the  Union  position  by  the  massed 
Confederate  artillery,  PICKETT  moved  forwaid  in 
his  famous  charge  In  the  face  of  terrific  artillery 
and  rifle  fii  e,  the  gallant  Southerners  reached  and 
momentarily  held  the  first  Union  line  But  Pickett's 
Buppoit  gave  way,  and  Hancock  drove  him  bark 
with  tremendous  los>sos  Meanwhile  Stuart's  cav- 
ahy,  m  an  attempt  to  get  at  the  Union  right  and 
rear,  was  defeated  by  D  M  Gregg  Both  armies, 
exhausted,  held  their  positions  until  the  night  of 
July  4,  when  Lee  withdrew  High  water  in  the 
Potomac  delayed  his  crossing  back  to  Virginia,  but 
Moade  did  not  attack  him  in  force  The  Union 
army,  wlneh  had  been  more  numerous,  lost  23,000 
men  m  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  the  Con- 
federate, 20,000  Gettysburg  was  the  turning 
point  of  the  wai ,  thereafter  the  fortunes  of  tho  Con- 
federacy went  into  a  marked  decline  See  Cecil 
Battmo,  The  Cruns  of  the  Confederacy  (1905),  D  S 
Freeman,  #.  E  Lee,  Vol  lit  (1935),  E  S  Mien» 
and  H  A  Brown,  eds  ,  Gettysburg  (1948) 
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Geutincx.  Arnold  (gu'ltngka),  1624-69,  Belgian  Car- 
tesian philosopher  He  taught  at  Louvam  and 
Leiden  With  Malebranrhe  and  other*  ho  formu- 
lated tho  doctrine  of  OCCASIONALISM  He  argued 
that  although  mind  and  matter  operate  separately 
they  are  in  a  harmony  controlled  by  God  This 
doctrine  anticipated  Leibniz's  theory  of  preestab- 
hshed  harmony  His  principal  work  is  Mttaphyaica 
wra  (1691) 

Gevaert,  Francois  Auguste  (frfiswa'  ogust'  guvait')* 
1828-1908,  Belgian  composer  and  musicologist  In 
1871  he  became  director  of  the  Brussels  Conseiva- 
tory,  where  he  made  many  improvements  Ho  com- 
posed a  number  of  operas,  but  is  more  important  as 
author  of  a  treatise  on  instrumentation  and  othei 
writings 

Gex  (zheks),  town  (pop  1,237),  Am  dept ,  E  central 
France,  near  Geneva,  Switzerland  The  tenitory 
of  Gex  passed  from  the  medieval  counts  of  Geneva 
to  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  was  conquered  (1536)  by  the 
Swiss,  and  in  1001  was  ceded  to  France  by  the 
Treaty  of  Lyons  The  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815) 
gave  the  region  a  special  customs  status 

Geyer,  Henry  Sheffie  (gl'ur),  1790-1859,  American 
lawyer  and  political  leader,  b  Fiederick,  Md 
After  serving  in  the  War  of  1812,  he  moved  to  St 
Louis,  where  ho  built  up  an  excellent  law  practice 
He  served  several  terms  in  the  Missouri  legislature 
and  occupied  (1851-57)  the  US  Senate  seat  for- 
merly held  by  Thomas  H  Bentori  Goyer  was  the 
leading  counsel  for  the  slaveowner  in  the  DHBD 
SCOTT  CASE,  and  his  arguments  greatly  influenced 
Chief  Justice  Taney's  opinion 

geyser  (gl'zur)  [Icelandic!,  a  hot  spring  that  inter- 
mittently erupts  hot  water  and  bteani,  throwing 
it  from  a  few  to  several  hundred  feet  into  the  air 
Geysers  occur  almost  exclusively  in  Iceland,  New 
Zealand,  and  Yellowstone  National  Park  Geyser 
ac  tion  in  Iceland  was  studied  and  explained  by  R 
W  Bunsen  Water — chiefly  iam  water,  but  partly 
of  subtoi  rariean  origin — nils  a  crack  in  the  ground 
and  l>ecomes  heated  by  tho  contact  of  vapors  from 
igneous  HOCK  below  If  the  crack  or  tube  is  crooked, 
the  heat  fails  to  circulate  by  convection  and  is  con- 
centrated m  one  section  of  the  tube,  well  below  the 
surface  Here  the  water  may  rise  above  100°C 
without  boiling,  because  of  the  pressure  of  the 
water  above,  which  raises  the  boiling  point,  but 
when  at  last  it  does  turn  to  steam  it  raises  the 
upper  part  of  the  column  of  water,  causing  it  to 
overflow  This  reduce*  the  pressure  on  the  water 
below,  a  great  deal  is  abiuptly  converted  into 
steam,  and  the  whole  column  —steam  and  water — 
is  forced  to  erupt  Geyers  often  build  up  cones  of 
silica  called  gevsente  around  their  vents  "Old 
Faithful"  in  Yellowstone  Park  usually  erupts  at 
intervals  of  about  60  mm  Mud  geysers  arc  erup- 
tive mud  springs  Sec  C  M  Bauer,  The  8tory  of 
Yellowstone  Geysers  (1937) 

Geysir  (ga'sli),  hot  spring,  SW  Iceland,  c  56  mi  W 
of  Reykjavik  Although  in  medieval  times  it  erupted 
three  times  daily,  weeks  now  elapse  between  its 
ei  uptions,  which  last  about  20  mm  The  height  and 
tempeiature  of  tho  jet  are  variable,  reaching  up  to 
200  ft  and  180°F  Theie  are  numerous  hot  springs 
m  the  neighborhood  Other  springs  of  a  similai 
natuie  have  taken  the  English  name  geyser  from 
the  Geybir 

Gezelle,  Guido  (go 'do  khuzg'lu),  1830-99,  Flemish 
poet,  b  Bruges,  forerunner  of  the  Flemish  literary 
revival  and  one  of  the  leading  modern  poets  in  his 
language  In  a  half-dozen  volumes  of  lyrics  he 
revealed  a  deep  love  of  nature  and  a  mystical 
religious  feeling,  expiessed  in  unpretentious,  beauti- 
ful language  Ho  was  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  See 
tho  paitial  English  translation  by  Maude  Swep- 
stone  (1937) 

Gezer  (go'-),  natural  foitiess  Palestine,  on  a  ndge 
south  of  the  road  from  Jeiusalem  to  Jaffa,  S  of 
Lyddn  Its  position  guaidmg  the  road  has  always 
gi\en  it  importance  In  the  Bible  it  figures  in  the 
wars  of  Joshua,  David,  and  the  Maccabees,  it  was 
several  tunes  a  scone  of  battle  in  the  Crusades 
Joshua  10  33,  12  12,  16  3,  21  21,  Judges  1  29,  1 
Kings  9  16,17,  1  Chron  6  67,  7  2S,  20  4  Gazer  2 
Sam  5  25,  1  Chioii  14  16  See  GOB 

Gezira   s-oe  GAZIIH 

Ghadames  or  Gadames  (both  guda'm£s),  town 
(pop  2,405),  W  Tripohtama,  Libya,  in  an  oasis  of 
the  Sahara  It  has  long  been  an  important  caiavaii 
junction  It  was  ceded  bv  !•  ranee  to  Libya  after 
the  First  Woild  War,  reoccupied  by  France  in 
1943,  and  put  undei  a  provisional  Tunisian  ad- 
ministration in  1948 

Gharapuri    see  EI.KPHAMT^ 

Ghat  or  Gat  (both  gfvt),  walled  town  (pop  2,050), 
SW  Tripohtama,  Libva.  in  an  oasis  of  the  Sahara 
It  has  loii£  been  an  important  caravan  center  It 
was  occupied  b>  the  l<iench  m  1943 

Ghats  (gots,  g.its),  two  mountain  ranges  of  S  India, 
the  Western  Ghats  and  the  Easteiu  Ghats  The 
Webtern  Ghats,  avoi  aging  3,000  ft  in  height,  ex- 
tend, with  only  one  major  bieak  (the  Palghat 
Gap) ,  c  1 ,000  nn  along  tho  west  coast  from  N  Bom- 
bay state  to  tho  southern  tip  of  India  at  Cape 
Comorm  Mt  Dodabetta  (8,7(30  ft  )  in  the  Nil- 
giri  Hills  section  in  W  Madras  state  is  tho  high- 
est point  Lumber,  cinchona,  tea,  and  coffee  are 
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the  principal  products  of  the  range,  which  precip- 
itates the  southwest  monsoon  winds  and  brings 
heavy  ram  to  the  narrow  coastal  wtnp  while  keeping 
the  interior  relatively  dry  The  Eastern  Ghats, 
averaging  2,200  ft  in  elevation,  extend  c  1,000  mi 
along  the  east  coasts  of  Onssa  and  Madras  states. 
This  broken  range  edges  a  wide  coastal  plain 
GhazaJi  see  AiXMzBi, 

Gh«zipur(ga'zepdor*),  town  (pop  31, 320), SE United 
Provs  ,  India,  on  the  Ganges  liver  It  contains  the 
tomb  of  Lord  Cornwalhs.  who  died  here  in  1805  It 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  opium  monopoly  of  the 
Indian  government  Perfume  is  distilled 
Ghftzni  (guz'ne),  town  (pop  over  10,000),  central 
Afghanistan  It  was  flourishing  b>  the  7th  cent , 
but  its  glorv  was  under  the  Turkish  Ghaznivid 
dynasty  (962~c  1155),  which  was  continued  at 
Lahore,  India,  till  1186  The  greatest  ruler, 
MAHMUD  OF  GHAZNI,  ruled  from  the  Caspian  to 
the  Ganges  The  kings  of  Ghor  destro\ed  Ghacm 
m  1149  but  later  (1173)  made  it  their  secondary 
capital  Ogotai,  a  son  of  Jenghiz,  completed  its 
downfall  in  1221  Both  destroyers  spared,  how- 
ever, Mahmud'e  tomb  and  two  high  columns  out- 
side the  city  Ghazm's  strong  fortress  was  taken 
by  the  British  in  1830  and  1842  in  the  Afghan  wars 
Today  it  is  a  market  tenter 

ghee  (ge)  [ultimately  from  Sanskrit],  the  clarified 
BUTTER  of  India  It  is  a  common  article  of  diet 
there,  used  m  making  and  seasoning  a  great  variety 
of  dishes  It  is  used,  too,  m  medicine  and  as  one  of 
the  most  ancient  sacrificial  materials  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Hinduism  The  best  quality  is  made  from 
cow's  milk,  though  the  milk  of  the  buffalo  is  also 
used,  the  usual  process  being  to  melt  or  boil  but- 
ter to  evaporate  the  water  and  to  strain  or  skim 
off  the  solid  residue  Only  the  oil  of  the  butter  is 
left,  and  this  may  be  bottled  or  put  in  covered  jars 
(sometimes  with  aromatic  essences)  and  kept  for 
some  years 

Gheel,  Belgium  see  GEEL 

Ghent  (gent),  Flemish  Gent  (khent),  Fr  Gand  (gfi), 
city  (pop  162,488.  with  suburb*  c  228,800), 
capital  of  East  Flanders  prov  ,  N  Belgium,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Scheldt  (ftscaut)  and  Lys  rivers 
and  at  the  focus  of  a  network  of  canals  It  is  the 
sot  ond  largest  port  and  the  chief  textile  center  of 
Belgium,  an  episcopal  sec,  the  seat  of  a  university 
(founded  1816),  and  a  rich  art  center  One  of  the 
oldest  cities  and  the  historic  capital  of  I*  t  ANDERS, 
Ghent  grew  around  the  fortress  built  (9th  cent )  bv 
the  first  count  of  Flanders  on  a  small  island  The 
town  soon  spread  to  noar-b\  islets,  still  connected 
by  numerous  bridges  By  the  13th  cent  it  had 
grown  into  a  major  cloth-manufacturing  center, 
rivaled  only  by  Bruges  and  Ypres  Medieval 
Ghent  was  an  industrial  city  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word  Its  four  chief  guilds — weavers,  fullers, 
shearers,  and  d>ers — comprised  the  majority  of 
its  working  population  There  was  social  conflict 
between  the  "lesser  folk"  arid  the  rich  bourgeoisie, 
strikes  and  insurrections  were  frequent  Ghent 
enjoyed  vast  <  ommunal  liberties  and  played  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  turbulent  hibtory  of  Flanders  in  the 
14th  cent  ,  particularly  under  the  leadership  of 
Jacob  van  ARTEVKI.DF  and  Philip  van  AKTEVEI  UE 
The  radical  weavers'  partv  continued  to  hold 
Ghent  even  after  the  defeat  and  death  (1382)  of 
Philip  van  Artevelde  at  Roosebeke,  and  in  1385 
the  weavers  made  a  favorable  peace  with  Philip 
the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  who  had  inherited  Flanders 
in  the  previous  year  Ghent  retained  all  its  liber- 
ties and  privileges  until  145J,  when  as  the  result  of 
an  unsuccessful  rebellion  they  were  drastically  cur- 
tailed by  Philip  the  Good  They  were  restored 
(1477)  by  MARY  or  BURGUNDY  through  the  Great 
Privilege,  promulgated  at  Ghent  Mary's  marriage 
(1477)  with  Archduke  Maximilian  (later  Emperor 
Maximilian  I)  also  took  place  here,  and  their  ( hil- 
dren  were  kept  virtual  prisoners  by  the  Ghenters 
after  Mary's  death  (1482)  It  was  only  in  1485 
that  Maximilian  was  able  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  rebellious  city  and  to  obtain  the  release  of 
his  son  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy  (later  also  Phihp 
I  of  Castile)  Philip's  son,  the  later  Emperor 
Charles  V,  wan  born  and  reared  at  Ghent  In  1537 
Ghent  refused  a  subaid\  lequcsted  by  Charles, 
and  m  1539  open  rebellion  broke  out  Charles 
hastened  to  Flanders,  suppressed  (1540)  the  re- 
bellion, abrogated  the  liberties  of  Ghent,  and 
established  a  garrison  to  prevent  further  outbreaks 
Ghent  joined  (1576)  William  the  Silent  hi  the  re- 
volt of  Flanders  against  Spain,  the  Pacification  of 
Ghent,  signed  here  m  the  same  year,  was  an 
alliance  of  tho  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  and  of 
William  the  Silent  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the 
Spanish  out  of  the  country  (see  NETHERLA-NDS). 
The  capture  (1584)  of  Ghent  by  the  Spanish  under 
Alessandro  Farnese  completed  the  recovery  of 
Flanders  by  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  under  whose 
rule  it  remained  until  the  French  Revolution  (see 
NETHERLANDS,  AUSTRIAN  AND  SPANISH).  Among 
the  many  fine  medieval  and  Renaissance  buildings 
of  Ghent  are  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bavon 
(founded  10th  cent.)  and  of  the  imposing  castle 
(12th  cent )  of  the  counts  of  Flanders;  the  Cathe- 
dral of  8t  Bavon  (13th-16th  cent.),  the  cloth  hall 
(16th  cent ) ;  the  14th-century  belfry,  a  tall  square 
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tower  containing  a  celebrated  carillon;  and  the 
churches  of  St  Nicholas  (13th  cent )  and  S.t  James 
(12th  cent )  Ghent  suffered  no  serious  damage  in 
either  world  war.  Flemish  painting  flourished  at 
Ghent  under  the  Burgundian  dynasty  (15th  cent.) , 
Hugo  van  der  Goes  worked  here  most  of  his  life 
and  the  masterpiece  of  Huybrecht  van  Kvck  and 
Jan  van  Eyck,  The  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,  is  the 
altarpiec  e  of  the  Cathedral  of  St  Bavon  I 
Ghent,  Treaty  of,  1814,  agreement  ending  the  WAR 
OF  1812  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain It  was  signed  at  Ghent,  Belgium  on  Dee  24, 
1814,  and  ratified  by  the  U  S  Senate  on  Feb  17, 
1815  The  American  commissioners  were  John  Q 
ADAMS,  James  A  BAYARD,  Henry  CLAY,  Jonathan 
Russell,  and  Albert  GALLATIN,  a  strong  delegation, 
with  Gallatm  playing  tho  leading  role  Negotia- 
tions wero  begun  in  August,  with  the  recent  vic- 
tories of  Napoleon  giving  the  British  an  advantage 
reinforced  by  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington shortly  afterwards  Only  the  victory  of 
Macdonough  at  Plattsburg  and  the  threat  of  fur- 
ther hostilities  in  Europe  induced  the  British  to 
give  up  their  demands  to  control  the  Great  Lakes 
and  ei  ect  an  Indian  state  under  British  control  in 
the  country  NW  of  the  Ohio  Thus  the  agreement 
to  restore  territory  and  places  taken  by  either  party 
was  a  diplomatic  victory  for  America  It  was  pro- 
vided that  commissions  would  be  set  up  to  deter- 
mine the  boundary  from  the  St  Croix  river  W  to 
Lake  of  the  Woods  Both  parties  were  to  use  their 
best  endeavors  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  No  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  fisheries  question,  the  impress- 
ment of  American  seamen,  or  the  lights  of  neutral 
commerce  since  the  British  commissioners  followed 
their  instructions  and  refused  to  discuss  these  ques- 
tions 

Gherardesca,  Ugolino  della:  see  UOOLINO  DBLLA 
GHERARDRRCA 
gherkin  •  see  CUCUMBER 

ghetto  (Rc*'t6),  section  of  a  citv  m  which  Jews  lived 
In  the  early  Middle  Ages  their  segregation  in  sepa- 
rate streets  or  localities  was  voluntary  The  first 
compulsory  ghettos  wero  in  Spain  and  Portugal  at 
the  end  of  the  14th  cent  The  ghetto  was  typically 
walled,  with  gates  that  were  closed  at  a  certain 
hour  each  night,  and  all  Jews  had  to  be  inside  the 
gate  at  that  hour  or  suffer  penalties  The  reason 
generally  given  for  compulsory  ghettos  was  that 
the  faith  of  Christians  would  be  weakened  by  the 
presence  of  Jews  Within  the  ghetto  the  inhabitants 
were  usually  autonomous,  with  their  own  courts  of 
law  and  their  own  culture  Outside  the  ghetto 
walls  Jews  were  forced  to  wear  a  badge,  usually 
of  yellow  Tho  institutions  commonly  to  be  found 
in  the  ghetto  were  a  house  for  tho  sick  and  tho 
poor,  public  baths,  a  bakehouse,  a  slaughterhouse, 
sometimes  a  guesthouse,  a  place  of  justice,  and  a 
school  (often  connected  with  the  synagogue)  The 
most  famous  ghetto  was  that  ofi  Frankfurt,  to 
which  Jews  were  compelled  to  move  by  a  city 
ordinance  of  1460  '  Crowded  into  a  narrow  section, 
it  underwent  several  disastrous  fires  The  ghetto 
m  Venice  was  established  in  1516  after  long  nego- 
tiations between  the  city  and  the  Jews  In  1870 
the  last  ghetto,  m  Rome,  was  abolished  The  term, 
however,  has  been  frequently  applied  to  tho  sec- 
tions in  anyj  large  citv  in  which  the  majority  of 
inhabitants  are  Jews  See  Louis  Wirth,  The 
Ghetto  (1928) 
Ghibelbnes.  see  GUELPHS  AND  GHIBBLLINES,  HOH- 

OUberti,  Lorenzo  (lor&n'tsO  gobcVte),  c  1378-1455, 
Florentine  sculptor  His  study  of  goldsrruthmg 
with  his  stepfather  later  influenced  nis  work  in 
bronze  Ho  also  studied  painting  In  1401  he  won 
a  competition  for  a  bronze  portal  for  the  baptistery 
at  Florence  His  trial  panel,  in  the  style  of  Andrea 
Pisano's  earlier  door,  hangs  in  the  Bargello  be- 
side that  of  Brunelleschi,  his  closest  rival.  Ghiberti 
worked  on  the  great  door  (now  the  north  poital) 
from  1403  to  1424  On  20  panels  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Christ  are  shown  in  relief,  on  four,  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  on  four  others,  tho  Evangelists  Fram- 
ing those  reliefs  is  a  graceful  molding,  with  busts 
of  prophets  and  sibyls  set  at  all  intersections 
After  1425  the  artist  devoted  himself  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  doors  for  the  eastern  entrance  to  tho 
baptistery  These  Michelangelo  declared  fit  to  be 
the  portals  of  Paradise  They  portray,  m  10 
squaro  panels,  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament 
By  varying  the  proportions  and  using  many  planes 
of  relief,  Ghiberti  achieved  an  effect  of  perspective 
that  gives  the  panels  a  pictorial  quality  unequaled 
elsewhere  in  sculpture  Other  works  of  Ghiberti, 
including  three  statues  for  the  Church  of  Or  San 
Michele,  Florence,  do  not  attain  the  level  of  his 
bronze  doors  Of  his  goldsmith's  art,  no  known 
examples  remain 

Ghilan,  Iran   see  GILAN 

Ghirlandaio  or  Ghirlandajo,  Domenico  (both'  dfl- 
m&'nckSgerlanda'yd),  1440-94,  Florentine  painter, 
whose  family  name  was  Bigordi  The  son  and 
pupil  of  Tommaso  Bigordi,  a  goldsmith,  he  studied 
painting  and  mosaics  under  Alesso  Baldovmetti 
Essentially  a  fresco  painter,  Ghirlandaio  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  the  development  of  that 
art  His  earliest  frescoes,  St  Jerome  and  the  Lent 


Supper  (Vespucci  Chapel  and  the  refectory  of  the 
Church  of  Ognissanti,  Florence),  have  perished 
Between  1476  and  1485  he  painted  the  frescoes 
portraying  the  life  of  St  Fvna  (Fin a  Chapel,  Col- 
legiate Church  m  San  Gimignano)  and  the  St 
Zenobms  fresco  in  the  Palasso  Vecchio,  Florence 
Summoned  to  Rome  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV,  he  painted 
The  Calling  of  Peter  and  Andrew  (Sistme  Chapel, 
Rome)  These  works  reveal  the  dignity,  balance, 
grace,  and  fine  architectural  settings  typical  of 
Ghirlandaio's  art  Portraits  of  contemporaries 
often  are  introduced  In  1485  he  completed  the 
frescoes  in  the  Sassetti  Chapel  m  Santa  Tnnita, 
Florence,  depicting  scenes  from  the  life  of  St 
Francis,  with  views  of  Florence  in  the  background 
These  magnificent  paintings  reflect  the  influence  of 
Masaccio  and  are  notable  for  admirable  portrai- 
ture, realism,  color,  and  technique.  He  also 
painted  the  altarpiece,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
m  that  chapel  In  1490  Ghirlandaio  completed  his 
frescoes  m  the  choir  of  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
Florence,  a  vast  conception  with  innumerable 
portraits  of  distinguished  men  and  women  in 
contemporary  dress  with  Florentine  settings  of  the 
time  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  Here,  too  he 
painted  the  altarpiece,  Virgin  in  Glory  Other 
works  are  The  Visitation  (Louvre) ,  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  (Hospital  of  the  Innocenti,  Florence) ,  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi  (Uffizi) ,  Christ  in  Glory  (abbey,  Vol- 
terra) ,  St  Dominie  and  St  Michael  (National  Gall 
of  Art,  Washington,  DC);  and  a  portrait  of 
Francesco  Sassetti  with  his  son  (Bachc  Coll , 
New  York)  He  was  the  great  depicter  of  Floren- 
tine life  He  employed  many  assistants,  and  his 
influence  was  tremendous  Among  his  numerous 
pupils  was  the  great  Michelangelo  See  G  S 
Da  vies,  Ghirlandaio  (1008)  His  son  Ridolfo  Ghir- 
landaio (red61'  fO),  1483-1561,  Florentine  painter, 
studied  with  Piero  de  Cosimo  and  Francesco 
Granacci  and  was  influenced  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
and  by  Raphael,  who  highly  esteemed  his  talents 
and  vainly  urged  him  to  go  to  Rome  His  chief 
works  are  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (Louvre).  As- 
sumption (cathedral,  Prato),  The  Procession  to 
Calvary  (National  Gall  ,  London) ,  Portrait  of  a 
Lady  (Pitti  Gall  ,  Florence) ,  St  Zenobiua  Raising  a 
Dead  Child  and  The  Burial  of  St  Zenobius  (Uffizi), 
and  a  portrait  of  Taddeo  Taddoi  (National  Gall 
of  Art,  Washington,  D  C  ) 

Ghor  (gdr)  or  Ghur  (got>r),  mountainous  region,  W 
central  Afghanistan  A  powerful  Moslem  dynast \ 
was  established  hero  m  the  12th  rent  Its  two 
outstanding  rulers  were  Ala  ad-Din  Jahansoz 
(world-burner]  (rnign  1149  56),  who  wrecked 
GhaznJ  and  completely  destroyed  Bust,  the  old 
capital  of  Kandahar,  and  Ghivath  ad-Din  The 
dynasty  was  conquered  (1215)  by  Mohammed  of 
Khorezm  The  region's  Persian  population  wan 
supplanted  in  the  next  century  or  two  by  Mongols 

Ghor,  the,  m  Palestine  see  DEAD  SEA 

ghost   see  APPARITION 

ghost  dance,  central  ritual  of  the  messianic  religion 
instituted  by  a  Paiuto  Indian  called  Wovoka  It 
lasted  five  successive  days,  being  danced  each  night 
and  on  the  last  night  kept  up  until  morning  Hyp- 
notic trances  and  shaking,  not  unlike  those  of  the 
old  frontier  camp  meetings  among  whites,  accom- 
panied this  ceremony,  which  was  supposed  to  he 
repeated  every  six  weeks  The  dance  originated 
among  the  Paiute  c  1870  and  remained  with  that 
tribe  until  c  1887,  when  other  tribes  sont  delegates 
to  Wovoka  to  loarn  his  teachings  and  ritual  In  a 
remarkably  short  time  the  religion  spread  to  most 
of  the  Western  tribes,  and  the  ritual,  largely  be- 
cause it  was  a  feature  of  the  Sioux  uprising  of  1890, 
became  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  the  American 
people 

Ghur,  Afghanistan   see  GHOR 

Ghuzzeh,  Palestine  see  GAZA 

Giac,  Pierre  de  (pye>'  du  zheak'),  c  1380-1427,  fa- 
vorite of  Charles  VII  of  France  Rumor  accused 
him  of  having  poisoned  his  finst  wife  and  of  other 
indelicate  acts  His  misuse  of  funds  set  aside  for 
the  war  against  England  made  him  unpopular.  His 
enemies  arrested  and  drowned  him 

Giacosa,  Giuseppe  (joozep'pa  jiikd'za),  1847-1906, 
Italian  dramatic  poet  With  Una  partita  a  tcacchi 
[a  game  of  checkers]  (1872)  ho  won  his  first  success 
From  that  time  he  devoted  himself  to  playwnting, 
turning  from  romanticism  to  tho  social  dramas 
which  have  been  played  all  over  the  Western  world 
and  which  are  notable  for  samt>,  simplicity,  and 
perceptiveness  Among  his  plays  are  Trute  amort' 
(1888,  Eng  tt ,  Unhappy  Love,  in  Poet  Lore,  Vol 
XXVII,  1916);  La  Dame  de  Challant,  written  in 
French  for  Bern  hard  t  and  produced  by  her  in  New 
York  in  1891  m  the  author's  presence;  Come  le 

foglie  (1900,  Eng  tr  ,  As  the  Leaves  Fall,  191 1) ;  and 
11  piit  forte  (1904,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Stronger,  1913) 
Giacosa  also  collaborated  with  Luigi  Illica  in  writ- 
ing the  librettos  of  Puccini's  operas  La  Bohkme 
(1896;  Eng  tr  ,  1898),  To  sea  (1899,  Eng.  tr.,  1900), 
and  Madame  Butterfly  (1903;  Eng  tr.,  1905). 

Giah  (gl'il),  place,  near  Gibeon    2  Sam  2  24. 

GUmbono,  Michele  (mfikft'la  jam  DO 'no),  fl  1420- 
62,  Venetian  mosaicist  and  painter,  whose  real 

name  was  Michele  Giovanni  Boni,  follower  of 

Gentile  da  Fabriano.    Of  the  few  authenticated 
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mosaic  work*  produced  by  Mm,  the  most  important 
are  probably  the  brilliantly  colored  Natonty  and 
fVenmtatem  tn  the  Temple  (St  Mark's,  Venice). 
Among  his  notable  paintings  are  The  Redeemer 
with  Saint*,  a  polyptych  (Venice);  St  Mar*  (Na- 
tional Gall ,  London),  Chnat  Rvtingfrom  the  Tomb 
(Metiopolitan  Mus  ) ,  and  St.  Peter  (National  Gall 
of  Art,  Washington,  D.C  ) 

Glannini,  Duiolina  (jUnC'nP),  1904-,  American  dra- 
matic soprano,  b  Philadelphia,  pupil  of  Mareella 
Henabnch  She  made  her  concert  debut  in  New 
York  in  1923  and  her  operatic  debut  in  Hamburg  in 
1926  In  both  concert  and  opera  she  had  achieved 
success  in  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Australia 
when  she  was  engaged  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  in  1936  She  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
Jtiilhard  School  of  Music  in  1947 

GUnnotti,  Donato  (dona'td  jan-ndt'tP),  1492-1573, 
Italian  political  economist,  b  Florence  He  studied 
at  Pisa  and  in  1527  became  secretary  of  the  su- 
preme council  of  the  Florentine  republic  After  the 
Medici  returned  to  power  (1630),  he  lived  in  exilo 
Giannotti,  whose  precepts  resemble  those  of 
Machiavelli,  explained  hit*  political  theory  in  sev- 
eral books  An  ideal  government,  he  believed,  was 
a  fusion  of  aristocratic,  monarchical,  and  demo- 
cratic institutions  Ho  also  wrote  the  comedy 
Vecchio  amoroso  [old  man  in  love]  (1536) 

giant.  In  the  mythology  of  various  peoples,  e  g  ,  the 
Greeks,  Germans,  and  Celts,  giants  were  manlike 
beings  of  great  size  and  strength  who  warred  un- 
successfully with  the  gods  Giants,  e  g  ,  Goliath, 
are  described  in  the  Bible  (Gen  6  4,  1  Sam  17,  2 
Sam  21)  They  survive  in  medieval  and  later  folk- 
lore, as  in  the  story  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  There 
are  sti  ains  and  groups  of  large  men,  but  there  is  no 
race  of  giants,  and  no  skeletons  of  such  a  race  have 
)wen  found  Bones  of  the  mammoth  and  the  mas- 
todon have  been  mistaken  for  bones  of  giants  Gi- 
gantiHm  in  humans  results  from  an  over-secretion 
in  childhood  of  the  growth  hormone  of  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  pituitary  gland  An  excessive  enlarge- 
ment of  the  jaw,  the  hands,  and  the  feet  of  an  adult 
is  not  gigantism  but  icsults  from  a  condition  called 
acromegaly,  caused  by  an  over-secretion  of  the 
growth  hormone  in  the  adult  years 

Giant  Mountains   see  RIFUBNUHUHGE 

giant  orders   sco  ORDERS  OP  ARCHITECTURE. 

giant  panda:  see  PANDA 

Giant's  Causeway,  headland  on  the  north  coast  of 
Co  Antrim,  Northern  Iieland,  NE  of  Colerame, 
extending  •}  mi  along  the  coast  The  headland 
consists  of  many  thousands  of  basaltic  columns 
of  volcanic  origin,  forming  three  natural  platforms 
(Little,  Middle,  and  Grand  Causeway)  There  arc 
several  large  caves  and  rock  formations  with 
imaginative  names — Giant's  Amphitheater,  Giant's 
Chair,  Giant's  Chimney  According  to  legend,  the 
Causeway  was  built  for  giants  to  travel  across  to 
Scotland  A  ship  of  the  Armada  was  wrecked  in 
Spanish  Bay,  toward  the  east 

Giauque,  William  Francis  (j05k')t  1895-,  American 
chemist,  b  Niagara  Falls,  Ont  ,  grad  Umv  of 
California  (B  S  ,  1920,  Ph  L)  ,  1922)  A  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Umv  of  California  from  1922, 
he  became  professor  in  19.44  He  was  awarded  the 
1949  Nobel  Prize  m  Chemistry  for  his  studios  of 
the  properties  of  substances  at  extremely  low  tem- 
peratures In  addition  to  disc  ovenng  the  adiabatic 
demagnetization  method  of  producing  tempera- 
tures approa<  hmg  absolute  zero,  he  is  also  known 
as  the  discoverer  fwith  H  L  Johnson,  1929)  of  the 
second  and  third  isotojws  of  ox\  gen 

Gibault,  Pierre  (pycV  shCho'),  1737-1804,  Roman 
Catholic  missionary  pnest  in  America,  patriot  in 
the  American  Revolution,  b  Montreal  He  was 
sent  to  the  Illinois  country  When  Kaskaskia  (in 
his  parish)  was  captured  by  George  Rogers  CLARK 
in  1778,  the  priest  and  the  frontier  soldier  became 
fiiends,  and  father  Gibault  swore  allegiance  to  the 
commonwealth  of  Virginia  He  was  of  tremendous 
assistance  to  Clark  in  winning  the  people  of  Vin- 
cennes  to  the  patriot  cause  and  in  raising  a  force  for 
the  recapture  of  Vmcennes  in  1779  Gibault  later 
lesided  in  Vmcennes  (1785  89)  and  Cahokia  (1789- 
90),  then,  after  the  government  had  refused  to  grant 
land  for  a  seminary,  moved  to  New  Madrid  (now 
in  Missouri)  in  Spanish  teiutory 

Gibbar  (gl'bar),  family  which  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel.  Evra  220  In  a  similar  list,  Neh  725, 
Gibeon  appears  instead,  Gibbai  may  then  stand  for 
Gibeon,  and  the  children  of  Gibbar  are  then  Gibe- 
onites 

Gibbethon  (gf'bu-),  unidentified  town,  W  Palestine. 
Joshua  19  44;  21  23,  1  Kings  15  27;  16  17 

Gibbon,  Edward  (gl'bun),  1737-94,  English  his- 
torian, author  of  the  monumental  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  His  childhood  was  sickly, 
and  he  had  little  formal  education  but  read  enor- 
mously and  ommvorously  He  went  at  15  to  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  but  was  forced  to  leave 
because  of  his  conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism. 
His  father  sent  him  (1753)  to  Lausanne,  where  ho 
was  formally  reconverted  to  Protestantism.  Ac- 
tually he  became  a  skeptic  and  later  greatly  offend- 
ed the  pious  by  his  famous  chapters  of  historical 
criticism  of  Christianity  in  his  great  work.  In 
Lausanne  he  fell  in  love  with  the  penniless  daughter 


773 

of  a  pastor,  Suzanne  Curchod  (who  was  later  to 
be  the  great  intellectual,  Mine  Necker)  The  two 
were  engaged  to  be  married,  but  Gibbon's  father 
refused  consent  Gibbon  "sighed  as  a  lover"  but 
"obeyed  as  a  son"  and  gave  up  the  mat<  h  He 
left  Lausanne  in  1768  It  was  on  a  visit  to  Rome 
that  he  conceived!  the  idea  of  his  magnificent  and 
panoramic  history  This  appeared  as  The  History 
of  the  Dechnf  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (0 
vols ,  1776-88),  and  won  immediate  acclaim, 
despite  some  harsh  criticism  Gibbon  himself  was 
assured  of  the  greatness  of  his  work,  which  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  most-read  historical  works  of 
modern  times  Gibbon,  himself,  was  not,  however, 
accorded  much  personal  admiration  Ho  moved 
in  the  high  circles  of  society  and  was  a  member  of 
the  literary  <  m-lo  of  Samuel  JOHNSON,  but  he  was 
personally  unprepossessing  Short  (under  5  ft), 
bulbouslv  fat,  always  dressed  in  ornate  and  vivid 
clothes  that  flattered  his  vanity  but  not  his  appear- 
ame,  and  affected  in  manner  and  speech,  he  was  a 
figure  of  ridicule  The  salons  buzzed  with  stories 
mo<  king  him  He  entered  upon  a  short  and  highlv 


inglorious  political  career,  serving  as  a  member  of 
Parliament  from  1774  to  1783  He  violently  op- 
posed the  American  Revolution,  though  later  he 


was  to  look  with  favor  on  the  more  radical  French 
Revolution  In  1783  he  withdrew  to  Lausanne, 
where  he  completed  his  great  work  One  of  the 
fascinating  things  about  Gibbon  is  the  disparity 
between  his  personal  character  and  his  work,  a  dis- 
paritv  not  resolved  by  his  own  Memoirs  of  His 
Lift  and  Writings,  commonly  called  the  Autobiog- 
raphy, which  nrst  appeared  in  the  edition  of  his 
miscellaneous  works  by  Lord  Sheffield  in  1796 
The  autobiography  is,  however,  one  of  the  most 
subtle  and  interesting  works  of  its  kind  in  English 
An  edition  of  Gibbon's  original  six  drafts  appeared 
as  The  Autobiographies  in  1896  Editions  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  aie  legion  The  modern  standard 
edition  is  that  of|  J  B  Bury  (7  vols  ,  1896-1900) 
A  bibliography  of  the  works  of  Gibbon  by  Jane  E 
Norton  appeared  in  1941  |  See  biography  by  D  M 
Low  (19.47) 

Gibbon,  John,  1827-96,  Union  general  in  the  Civil 
War,  b  near  Holmeshurg  (now  part  of  Philadel- 
phia), Pa  ,  giad  West  Point,  1847  Made  a  briga- 
dier gencial  of  volunteers  (1862),  he  commanded  a 
brigade  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  tit  Houth 
Mt ,  and  at  Antietam  and  led  a  division  in  the 
battles  from  P  redericksburg  (1862)  through  the 
Wilderness  campaign  (1864)  In  the  final  opera- 
tions against  Lee,  Gibbon  led  the  24th  Corps,  Army 
of  the  .lames  After  the  war  he  fought  in  the  Indian 
campaigns  in  the  West  Ho  c  ommanded  one  of  the 
columns  that  moved  against  the  Sioux  in  1876 
The  Ne*  Perec  under  Chief  Joseph  defeated  him  at 
Big  Hole  in  W  Montana  in  1877  He  wrote  Per- 
sonal Recollections  of  the  Civil  War  (1928) 

gibbon  fgl'brtn),  smallest  of  the  anthropoid  apes, 
found  in  SE  Asia  and  the  East  Indies  Gibbons 
ha\e  slender  bodies  and  very  long  arms  and  can 
travel  through  the  trees  with  great  speed  and  agil- 
ity On  the  ground  they  often  walk  erect  They 
live  in  family  groups  and  are  monogamous  Fi  uits, 
leaves,  insects,  spiders,  small  birds,  and  eggs  make 
up  their  diet 

Gibbons,  Abigail  Hopper,  1801-93,  American  aboli- 
tionist and  philanthropist,  b  Philadelphia,  daugh- 
ter of  Isaac  Tatem  HOPPER  She  was  active  in 
many  reforms,  especially  in  the  improvement  of 
prison  conditions  In  1833  she  married  James  Sloan 
Gibbons,  1810-92,  a  banker,  who  became  a  co-work- 
er m  her  philanthropies  Both  were  abolitionists, 
and  the  home  of  the  Gibbons  in  New  York  city  be- 
came a  refuge  for  runaway  slaves  James  Gibbons 
also  wrote  several  books  on  finance 

Gibbons,  Grlnhng,  1648-1721,  English  wood  carver 
and  sculptor,  reputedly  b  Rotterdam  From  the 
reign  of  Charles  II  to  thatl  of  George  I  he  was 
master  wood  carver  to  the  crown,  and  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  engaged  his  skill  in  architectural  decora- 
tion Many  great  English  houses  contain  carvings 
by  Gibbons  He  designed  and  carved  the  choir 
stalls  in  St  Paul's,  London,  and  the  ornamental 
woodwork  m  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge Other  works  include  a  marble  font  in  St 
James's,  Piccadilly,  and  a  bronze  statue  of  James 
II,  m  St  James's  Park,  London  A  stairway  carved 
by  Gibbons  for  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Essex  is  m 
the  Metropolitan  Museum 

Gibbon*,  JamM,  1834-1921,  American  churchman, 
cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  b  Baltimore  He 
studied  at  St  Charles  College,  near  Baltimore 
Ordained  in  1861,  he  became  secretary  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore  (1865) ,  vicar  apostolic  of  North 
Carolina  (1868),  bishop  of  Richmond  (1872),  and 
coadjutor  to  the  archbishop  of  Baltimore  in  1877 
His  superior  died  the  same  year,  and  Bishop  Gib- 
bons succeeded  He  was  created  cardinal  in  1886 
Cardinal  Gibbons  was  chiefly  interested  in  the 
Church  and  in  America  He  was  convinced  of  the 
blessings  of  democracy  for  the  Church,  and  ho  was 
continually  mentioning  them  abroad  He  was  very 
successful  in  his  relations  with  Protestants,  and  he 
was  the  friend  of  Presidents  Cleveland,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  Taft  He  defended  the  Knights  of 
Labor  when  they  were  condemned  in  Canada  as  a 
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secret  society  Cardinal  Gibbons  persuaded  the 
pope  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  not  secret  in  a 
canonical  definition,  i  e  ,  the  organization  had  no 
pledge  prejudicial  to  the  confessional,  and  the  ban 
was  raised  Cardinal  Gibbons's  principal  work  is 
The  Faith  of  Our  Fathom  (1876).  an  apology  for 
Catholicism  written  for  conservative  Protestants, 
it  has  gone  through  many  editions  Our  Christian 
Heritage  (1889)  and  The  Ambaetador  of  Chnst 
(1896)  were  also  widely  read 

Gibbons,  James  Sloan,  see  GIBBONS,  ABIGAIL  H 

Gibbons,  Orlando,  1583-1625,  English  organist  and 
composer,  the  youngest  and  last  of  the  great  Eliza- 
bethans He  became  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
in  1604,  court  virgmalist  in  1606,  and  organist  at 
Westminster  Abbey  in  1623  His  compositions  in- 
clude madrigals,  English  anthems  and  services,  and 
music  for  strings  and  for  virginal  His  brothers, 
Edward  Gibbons  (c  1570-c  1650)  and  Ellis  Gibbons 
(1573-1603),  were  composers  of  a  few  pieces,  and 
his  son  Christopher  Gibbons  (1616-76)  was  organ- 
ist of  Westminster  Abbey  and  left  some  composi- 
tions See  E  H  Fellowes,  Orlando  Gibbon*  (1925) 

Gibbons  vs.  Ogden,  case,  decided  m  1824  by  the 
U  S  Supreme  Court  Aaron  Ogden,  the  plaintiff, 
had  purchased  an  interest  in  the  monopoly  to  op- 
erate steamboats  which  New  York  state  had  grant- 
ed to  Robert  Fulton  and  Robert  Livingston 
Ogden  brought  suit  in  New  York  against  Thomas 
Gibbons,  the  defendant,  for  operating  a  rival 
steamboat  service  between  New  York  city  and  the 
New  Jersev  ports  Gibbons  lost  his  case  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  U  S  Supreme  Court,  which  reversed 
the  decision  At  issue  was  the  scope  of  the  com- 
merce clause  of  Article  1,  Section  1,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, this  provides  that  Congress  shall  have 
the  power  to  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign 
Nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  Tribes  "  Chief  Justice  John  MARSHALL 
held  that  the  New  York  monopoly  was  an  uncon- 
stitutional mterferem  e  with  the  power  of  Congress 
over  interstate  commerce  He  condemned  the 
view  that  the  states  and  the  Federal  government 
are  equal  sovereignties  and  that  the  states  ma> 
adopt  valid  legislation  in  fields  whore  Congress  has 
constitutional  authority  to  act  Although  the  states 
have  unlimited  power  in  regard  to  certain  subjects, 
e  g  ,  mtrastato  commerce,  Congress  is  supreme 
within  its  limited  sphere  of  action  The  decision 
was  highb  influential  in  its  explication  of  the 
federal  structure  of  the  United  States 

Gibbs,  James  (gtbz),  1682-1754,  English  architect, 
studied  in  Rome  under  Carlo  Fontana  Returning 
to  England  in  1709,  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  c  om mission  authorized  to  build  50  churches 
in  London  Orilv  10  of  these  were  completed,  thev 
include  two  of  Gibbs's  most  distinguished  works, 
St  Mar\  -le-Strand  (1714  17)  and  St  Martm's- 
m-the-Fields  (1722-20),  the  latter  formed  a  basic 
inspiration  for  many  of  the  steepled  churches  of 
the  colonial  period  in  America  Gibbs  did  con- 
siderable work  for  the  universities,  including  the 
circular  Radchffe  Camera  at  Oxford  (1737-48), 
considered  his  finest  design,  and  the  Senate  House 
at  Cambridge,  where  from  1722  onward  he  was 
constantly  employed  He  designed  also  rnanj 
town  and  country  residences  His  works  show  the 
distim  tion  charac  teristic  of  the  Georgian  period 
and  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  by  whom  he  was 
chiefly  influenced  He  wrote  A  Book  of  Archi- 
tecture (1728)  and  Rule*  for  Drawing  the  Several 
Parts  of  Architecture  (1732) 

Gibbs,  Josiah  Willard,  1839-1903,  noted  American 
mathematical  physicist,  b  New  Haven,  Conn , 
gtad  Yale,  1858  He  studied  abroad  and  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematical  physics  at  Yale  from  1871 
His  great  contributions  to  science  were  in  the  field 
of  thermodynamics  His  Scientific  Paper*  (1906) 
were  collected  after  his  death  Vector  Analysis 
(1901)  was  wiitten  bv  E  B  Wilson  from  Gibbs's 
lectures,  his  Collected  Works  appeared  in  1928  See 
W  L  Miller,  Method  of  Willard  Gibbt  tn  Chemical 
Thermodynamics  (1925) ,  Muiiel  Rukeyser,  Willard 
Gibbs  (1942) 

Gibbs,  Oliver  Wolcott,  1822-1908,  American  chem- 
ist b  New  York  city,  grad  Columbia,  1841  He 
was  piofessor  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  (1849-63)  and  at  Harvard  was  professor  of 
science  (1863-87)  and  also  dean  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  (1863-71)  and  of  the  School  of 
Mining  (1865-68)  Ho  made  unpoitant  studies  of 
complex  compoumlsof  cobalt  andofplatmummetals 

Gibbs,  Sir  Philip,  1877-,  English  journalist  and  au- 
thor He  was  a  reporter  and  free-lance  writer  until 
the  First  Woi  Id  War,  in  which,  he  so  distinguished 
himself  as  a  front-lino  correspondent  for  the  Daily 
Chronicle  (London)  that  he  was  knighted  in  1920 
Among  his  manv  noveL  are  The  Street  of  Adventure 
(i  e  ,  Fleet  St ,  1909),  The  Middle  of  the  Road  (1922), 
and  This  Nettle  Danger  (1939)  He  wrote  valuable 
repoi  ts  of  the  First  World  War  and  astute  com- 
mentaries on  world  events  He  is  the  brother  of  Ar- 
thur Hamilton  Gibbs  (1888-),  novelist,  and  Cosmo 
Hamilton  (1879/-1942),  novelist  and  playwright. 

Gibbs,  Willard:  see  GIBBS,  J  URIAH  WILLAOD. 

Gibea  (gt'bev'i),  name  of  Caleb's  grandson  occurring 
in  a  list  of  Judahite  towns  1  Chron.  2  49.  It  is 
possibly  the  same  as  Gibeah  S. 
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Gibeab  (gflb'Su)  [Heb, -hill]  1  Home  town  of  Saul,  with  the  Western  Indians  For  a  time  he  was 
somewhere  between  Jerusalem  and  Raman  Judges  commander  at  Fort  Pitt.  Later  he  was  living  in 
1912,  1  Sam  1026,  114,  13,  14,  Isa  1029.  2  Pennsylvania  at  the  time  of  the  Whisky  Rebellion 
Town,  8  Palestine,  somewhere  S  of  Hebron  Joshua  and  earned  much  animosity  from  his  neighbors  by 
15  57  The  Gibeah  of  2  Chron  13  2  may  be  the  siding  with  the  government  lie  served  (1800- 
same  as  either  of  these  or  a  different  place  See  also  1816)  as  secretary  of  Indiana  Territory  and  was  of 
GIBBA  great  aid  to  William  Henry  Harrison. 

Gibeon  (g)f'b6un)  [Heb  , -lull],  ancient  town,  NNW    Gibson,  John,  1790-1866,  English  sculptor  of  the 
of  Jerusalem,  now  called  El  Jib    Its  alliance  with      classical  school     His  early  promise  gained  him 
'    '  -          '    •  *          admirers,  and  m  1817  he  was  sent  to  Rome    There 

ho  worked  successively  in  the  studios  of  Canova 
and  Thorvaldson  He  lived  chiefly  in  Rome,  al- 
though most  of  his  commissions  oame  from  England 
Among  his  best-known  works  are  Queen  Victoria 
Supported  by  Justice  and  Clemency  (Westminster 


, 

Israel  saved  its  inhabitants  from  destruction,  but 
not  from  slavery  Joshua  9,  10,  21.17;  2  Sam. 
21  1-9  See  also  GIBBAK 

Giblite,  inhabitant  of  BYBLOS 

Gibraltar  (jlbrdl'tilr),  town  (1931  pop  21,372,  in- 
cluding garrison),  constituting  a  British  crown 
colony  Gibraltar  is  built  at  the  northwestern  end 
of  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  (anc  Calpe),  which  is  one 
of  the  PIM  \RS  OK  H&RCULE8  The  rock  itself 


Palace) ,  two  reliefs,  The  Hours  Leading  the  Horses  of 
the  Sun  and  Phaeton  (Fitzwilham  Coll ,  Cambridge) , 
and  Hunter  and  Dog  Gibson,  invoking  the  prece- 

forms  a  peninsula  of  S  Spam,  at  the  east  end  of  the     dent  of  the  Greeks,  endeavored  to  popularize  tinted 
Strait    of    Gibraltar      The    strait    (anc     Frftum     statues    See  biography  by  Lady  Eastlake  (1870), 
Herculeum),\  from  8^  to  23  mi    wide,  joins  the      containing  his  autobiography. 
Mediterranean  Sea  with  the  Atlantic     The  pemn-    Gibson,  John  Bannister,  1780-1853,  American  ju- 
"       "     "  '      "        '  '        rist,  b  Carlisle,  Pa ,  grad  Dickinson  College,  1800, 


sula  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  low  sandy 
area  of  neutral  ground     West  of  the  peninsula  is 


nephew  of  John  Gibson    He  studied  law,  practiced 


the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  an  inlet  of  the  strait     There      law,  and  served  (1810- 12)  in  the  state  legislature 

is  a  safe  enclosed  harbor  of  nearly  450  acres     The 

highest  point  of  the  rock  is    1,408  ft    above  sea 

level,   the  length  2%  mi ,  the  width  %  mi    The 

southern  terminus  is  Europa  Point     The  rock  is 

of  Jurassic,  limestone  and  contains  <  aves  in  whu  h 

some  valuable  an  haeological  finds  have  been  made 

The  name   Gibraltar    derives   from    the   Arabian 

name,    Jebel-al-Tarik    [mount   of    Tank],    which 

dates  from  the  capture  of  the  peninsula  by  the 

Moorish  leader  Tank  in  711      The  Spanish  cap- 


before  being  appointed  as  judge  In  1816  he  be- 
came an  associate  justice  and  in  1827  the  chief 
justice  of  the  Pennsylvania  supreme  court  His 
diligent  study  made  him  an  authority  on  the  com- 
mon law,  and  his  many  forceful,  well- worded  deci- 
sions, based  on  principles  rather  than  precedents, 
showed  great  ability  to  adapt  the  law  to  a  particu- 
lar society,  did  much  to  mold  Pennsylvania  law, 
and  had  great  influence  elsewhere  See  T  P  Rob- 
erts, Memoirs  of  John  Bannister  Gibson  (1890) 


tured  the  peninsula  in  1309  and  held  it  until  1333,    Gibson,    Pans,    1830-1920,    American   pioneer,   b 


when  it  was  retaken  by  the  Moors  In  1402  the 
Spaniards  regained  it  The  English  have  main- 
tained possession  of  the  peninsula  since  1704, 
though  it  was  subjected  to  unsuccessful  sieges  by 
the  Spanish  and  French  in  1704,  by  the  Spanish  in 
1726,  and  again  by  the  Spanish  and  Frenth  m 
1779-83  The  town  is  a  free  port,  and  because  it 
is  a  fortress,  its  civil  population  is  kept  small 
Most  of  its  laboring  class  live  in  the  neighboring 
Spanish  town  of  La  Lfnea  de  la  Concepcitfn  Gi- 
braltar serves  as  a  port  of  call  and  coaling  station 
and  handles  some  transit  trade  During  the  First 


Brownfield,  Maine,  grad  Bowdom  College,  1861 
After  serving  in  the  Maine  legislature,  he  moved  to 
Minneapolis,  where  he  built  the  first  flour  mill  and 
started  woolen  mills  By  1879  he  was  in  Foit  Ben- 
ton,  Mont ,  wheie  he  became  a  sheep  raiser  Re- 
alizing the  industrial  value  of  the  great  falls  of  the 
Missouri,  he  promoted  and  planned  the  city  of 
Graat  Falls,  becoming  its  first  mayor  He  pioneered 
in  power  mining,  m  railroading,  and  in  sheep  rais- 
ing m  Montana  As  U  S  Senator  (1901-5)  ho  pre- 
sented advanced  Western  views  on  conservation, 
reclamation,  and  homestead  legislation 


World  War  it  was  used  as  a  naval  station     Its  im-    Gibson,  Randall  Lee,  1832-92,  Confederate  general, 


b  Woodford  co  ,  Kv  ,  grad   Yale,  1853,  and  Umv 

S?  Louisiana  (now  Tulane  Umv  )  law  school,  1855 
ibson  served  in  most  of  the  Western  campaigns  of 
the  Civil  War,  first  as  an  artillery  officer  and  later 
as  commander  of  an  infantry  brigade  After  the 
war  he  practiced  law  in  New  Orleans  and  later  was 
a  US  Representative  (1875-83)  and  Senator 
(1883-92)  He  was  Paul  Tulane's  agent  in  organiz- 
ing Tulane  Umv  and  became  the  first  president  of 
the  board  of  administrators 


portance  increased  during  the  Second  World  War, 
largely  because  of  Italy's  entrance  into  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Axis  and  the  fall  of  Prance  Its 
fortifications  were  strengthened  and  an  elaborate 
system  of  underground  tunnels  constructed  It 
was  subjected  to  bombing  attacks  throughout 
1940-41  but  no  important  damage  was  done  See 
G  T  Garratt,  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean 
(1939) 

Gjbeland,  town  (pop  1,023),  NW  La  ,  E  of  Shrove-      — .  

port,  founded  c  1885  It  is  the  shipping  and  rail-  Gibson,  Wilfrid  Wilson,  1878-,  English  poet  One 
road  center  for  a  truck-farm  area  A  training  school  of  the  leaders  of  protest  against  mere  piettmess  in 
for  Negroes  is  here  poetry,  he  writes  of  the  obscure  and  lowly  His 

Gibson,  Charles  Dana,  1867-1944,  American  illus-  many  volumes  of  verse  include  Daily  Bread  (1910), 
trator,  b  Roxbury,  Mass  ,  studied  at  the  Art  Stu-  Fires  (1912),  Livelihood  (1917),  Hill-Tracks  (1918), 
dents  League  and  in  Paris  His  work  for  Life,  I  Heard  a  Sailor  (1925),  Fuel  (1934),  and  Solway 
Century,  Harper's,  Scnbner's,  Collier's  Weekly,  and  Ford  and  Other  Poems  (1945) 

other  magazmes  established  him  as  one  of  the  lead-  Gibson,  William  Hamilton,  1860-96,  American  illus- 
ing  exponents  of  black-and-white  art  in  America  trator,  lecturer,  and  author,  b  Sandy  Hook,  N  J  , 

He  is  perhaps  beat  known  as  the  delineator  of  the       •     •     •    • 

well-bred  American  woman  in  her  various  activi- 
ties and  as  the  creator  of  the  celebrated  Gibson 
Girl  His  drawings  are  notable  for  simplicity  of  de- 
sign and  brilliant  execution,  for  humor  and  forceful 
characterization  He  illustrated  numerous  books, 
notably  Anthony  Hope's  Prisoner  of  Zenda  and 
R  II  Davis's  Soldiers  of  Fortune  Among  the 
books  of  his  drawings  are  The  Education  of  Mi 


Pipp  (1899),  The  Americans  (1900),  A  Widow  and 


studied  at  Biooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  He  lec- 
tured upon  natuial  historv  subjects  He  first  illus- 
trated botanical  drawings  for  the  American  Agri- 
culturalist He  also  worked  for  Harper's  and  the  Art 
Journal  and  was  among  the  illustrators  of  Pic- 
turesque America  His  drawing  was  minutely  de- 
tailed and  his  color  delicately  tinted  Among  his 
numerous  books  are  Camp  Life  in  the  Woods  (1882), 
Our  Edible  Toadstools  and  Mushrooms  (1895),  and 
Eye  Spy  (1897) 


Her  Friends  (1901),  and  The  Social  ladder  (1902)  Gibsonburg,  village  (pop  2,169),  N  Ohio,  near  Fre- 

See  Fairfax  Downey,  Portrait  of  an  Era,  as  Drawn  mont,  founded  1871     It  has  limestone  quarries 

byC,D  Gibson  (1936)  Gibson  City,  city  (pop    2,401),  central  111,  E  of 

Gibson,  Hugh,  1883-,  American  diplomat,  b    Los  Bloomington,  me    1894   It  is  the  trade  and  proc- 

Angeles,  grad    Ecole  libre  des  Sciences  politiquos,  oBsmg  center  of  a  farm  aiea 

Pans,    1907      He  immediately  entered  the  U  S  Gibsonville,  town  (pop    1,753),  central  N  C  ,  E  of 

diplomatic  service,  and  after  1908  he  held  various  Greensboro,  in  a  corn,  wheat,  and  tobacco  area 

legation  and  embassy  secretaryships  in  numerous  Giddalti  Igldal'ti)   [Heb  ,«I  have  praised],  temple 

Latin  American  ana  European  countries     After  musician     1  Chron   25  4,29 

performing  many  important  special  missions  in  the  Gtddel  (gl'~)  [Heb  , -gigantic],  name  of  two  families 

First  World  War,  Gibson  was  appointed  (1919)  which  returned  with  Zerubbabol     Ezra  247,56, 

minister  to  the  newly  created  Poland     He  later  Neh  7  49,58 

served  as  minister  (1924-27)  to  Switzerland,  am-  Giddings,  Franklin  Henry   (gjf'dmgz),   1855-1931, 


bassador  (1927-33,  1937-38)  to  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg,  and  ambassador  (1933-37)  to  Brazil 
He  meanwhile  attended  several  international  con- 
ferences on  disarmament.  He  also  was  (1935)  a 
member  of  the  mediatory  group  to  end  the  Chaco 
War  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  In  1938  he 
retired  His  several  books  include  Belgium  (1939), 
The  Road  to  Foreign  Policy  (1944),  and,  in  collabo- 
ration with  Herbert  Hoover,  The  Basis  of  Lasting 
Peace  (1945) 
Gibson,  John.  1740-1822,  American  frontiersman,  b. 


American  sociologist,  b  Fairneld  co  ,  Conn  ,  grad 
Union  College  His  early  experience  was  in  jour- 
nalism In  1894  he  became  professor  of  sociology 
at  Columbia,  where  he  earned  a  name  as  a  brilliant 
teacher  His  explanation  of  social  phenomena  was 
based  on  the  principle  of  "consciousness  of  kind." 
He  encouraged  statistical  studies  in  sociology  His 
most  important  works  are  The  Principles  of  So- 
ciology (1896),  Democracy  and  Empire  (1900), 
Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Human  Society  (1922),  and 
The  Scientific  Study  of  Human  Society  (1924) 


Lancaster,  Pa    After  taking  part  in  the  capture  of   Giddings.  Joshua  Reed,  1795-1864,  American  aboh- 

"        '      tiomst,  b.  Tioga  Point  (now  Athens),  Pa    A  suc- 


Fort  Duquesne  (renamed  Fort  Pitt)  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  he  became  an  Indian  trader  there 
He  was  captured  by  Indians  in  Pontiac'a  Rebellion 
and  served  in  Lord  Dunmore's  War.  In  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  he  was  principally  useful  in  dealing 


cofisful  lawyer  in  Jefferson,  Ohio,  he  represented  the 
Western  Reserve  m  Congress  (1838-59).  For  his 
militant  antialavery  tactics  he  was  censured  (1842) 
by  Congress  and  resigned,  but  waa  promptly  re- 


elected  despite  the  opposition  of  his  party  (Whig) 
He  became  a  Free-Soiler  in  1848  and  a  Republican 
in  1854.  After  1861  he  was  consul  general  to 
Canada  flee  biography  by  his  son-in-law,  George 
W.  Julian  (1892) 

Giddings,  city  (pop  2,166),  co  seat  of  Lee  co  ,  S 
central  Texas,  E  ot  Austin;  founded  1872  by  Wends 
It  is  the  center  for  a  truck-farming,  dairying,  and 
poultry-raising  area  Serbm,  near  by,  was  (1855) 
the  first  Wend  settlement  in  Texas 
Gide,  Andr6  Paul  Guillaume  (Sdra'  pdl'  gCyom' 
zhed') ,  1869-,  French  author  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  contemporary  novelists  and  a  leader 
of  French  liberal  thought,  Gide  founded  (1909) 
the  Nouvelle  Revue  franchise,  which  remained  an 
outstanding  and  influential  literary  review  until 
1940  Gide's  conflict  between  his  emotional  nature 
and  his  Huguenot  background  results  m  a  moral 
fiction  which  is  often  interjected  with  autobiog- 
raphy Works  in  this  category  include  The  1m- 
moralist  (1902,  Eng  tr  ,  1930),  Strait  Is  the  Gate 
(1909,  Eng  tr,  1924),  Two  Symphonies  (1919, 
Eng  tr ,  1931),  and  The  Counterfeiters  (copyright 
1925,  Eng  tr.,  1927)  His  Travels  in  the  Congo 
(1927,  Eng  tr  ,  1929)  and  Retour  du  Tchad  (1928), 
the  results  of  travels  in  Africa,  led  to  a  reform  of  the 
French  colonial  policy  Most  of  his  works  have 
been  translated  into  English.  His  own  translations 
of  Tagore's  Gitanjali,  Shakspere's  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra and  Hamlet,  and  Blake's  Marriage  of  Heaven 
and  Hell  are  outstanding  In  1947  he  received  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  Literature  See  his  autobiography 
//  //  Die  (1926,  Eng  tr  ,  1936)  and  his  journals 
(1939,  Eng  tr  by  Justin  O'Brien,  1947-49)  See 
Klaus  Mann,  Andre  Gide  and  the  Crisis  of  Modern 
Thought  (1943),  V  M  Ames,  Andre  Gide  (1947) 
Gide,  Charles  (shall),  1847-1932,  French  economist 
A  professor  at  the  universities  of  Bordeaux,  Mont- 
pellier,  and  Paris,  Gide  was  also  an  expert  on  inter- 
national monetaiy  problems  He  p laved  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  cooperative  movement,  and  his 
Consumers'  Co-operatioe  Societies  (1904,  Eng  tr 
from  3d  French  ed  ,  1921)  is  a  classic  in  the  field. 
Hw  other  works  include  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  (1883,  Eng  tr  fiom  23d  ed  ,  1924)  and, 
with  Charles  Rist,  History  of  Economic  Doctrines 
(1909,  Eng  tr  from  2d  ed  ,  1915)  See  Karl 
Walter,  ed  ,  Co-operation  and  Charles  Gide  (1933). 
Gideon  (gt'dcun)  [Heb  ,- hewer],  Gedeon  (gtf'dfiun) 
(Gr  from  Heb  ],  Jerubbaal  (-rii'baul,  -ruba'ul) 
[Heb  ,=let  Baal  plead],  or  Jerubbesheth  (jerii'bu-, 
jg'ruhS'-)  [Heb  ,=let  shame  plead],  judge  of  Israel 
An  mteiesting  event  is  his  oracle  of  the  floece  He 
laid  the  fleece  m  the  open  for  two  nights  On  the 
first  morning  the  floece  was  wet  and  the  ground 
dry  whereas  on  the  second  morning  the  fleece  was 
dry  and  the  ground  was  wet  Conmdermg  this  a 
favorable  omen  he  went  into  battle,  won,  and  freed 
Israel  from  Midianite  oppressois  Judges  6-8, 
Heb  1132  Jerubbaal  Judges  6  30-32,  7  1  Jor- 
ubbeshoth  2  Sam  11  21  For  the  relation  be- 
tween thet>e  names,  see  BAAL. 

Gideon,  Peter  Miller,  1820-99,  American  horticul- 
turist, b  Woodstoc  k,  Ohio  He  lived  in  Minnesota 
from  1853,  and  for  several  years  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  state  experimental  farm  at  Lake 
Mmnetonka,  Minn  He  is  known  especially  for  his 
work  in  pomology  he  developed  the  "Wealthy," 
"Peter,"  and  "Gideon"  varieties  of  apples  as  well 
as  several  varieties  of  crab  apples 
Gideon,  city  (pop  1,606),  SE  Mo,  SE  of  Poplai 
Bluff,  me  1909 

Gideoni  (gKded'nl)  [Heb  ,=one  who  lays  low],  father 
of  ABIDAN 

Gideons  see  BIBLE  SOCIETIES 
Gideonse,  Harry  David  (gl'deunz),  1901-,  American 
educator,  b  Rotterdam,  Nothei lands,  grad  Colum- 
bia (B  S  ,  1923,  M  A  ,  1924)  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1904  He  taught  economics  at  Columbia 
(1924-26),  Rutgers  Umv  (1928-30),  and  the  Umv 
of  Chicago  (1930-38)  His  Higher  Learning  in  a 
Democracy  (1937),  a  rebuttal  to  Robert  Hutchms's 
Higher  Learning  in  America,  forced  Gideonse  to 
leave  Chicago  He  was  appointed  (1939)  president 
of  Brooklyn  College 

Gidom  (grd&m),  place,  Palestine  Judges  20  45 
Gielgud,  John  (gll'gdod),  1904-,  English  actor.  A 
grandnophew  of  Ellen  Terry,  he  was  reared  ui  the 
atmosphere  of  the  theater  and  made  his  debut  at 
the  Old  Vic  m  1921  He  established  himself  as  an 
actor  of  the  fust  rank  in  such  roles  as  Romeo, 
Ferdinand  in  The  Tempest,  and  Oswald  in  Ghosts, 
but  his  greatest  portraval  was  Hamlet,  which  he 
first  gave  in  1929-30  and  which  he  repeated  nu- 
merous times  in  England  and  in  the  United  States 
(1936-37)  Among  the  many  other  plays  in  which 
he  starred  are  King  Richard  II  and  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  The  School  for  Scandal,  and  Robinson 
Jeffers's  Medea  See  his  autobiography,  Early 
Stages  (1939),  study  by  Rosamond  Gilder  (1937) 
Giers,  Nikolai  Karl  ovich  (nylkull'kar'luvlchgfiyfirs') , 
1820-95,  Russian  statesman.  After  serving  m  dip- 
lomatic posts  abroad,  he  was  made  (1875)  director 
of  Eastern  affairs  m  the  foreign  affairs  ministry.  In 
1882  ho  succeeded  Prince  Aieksandr  M  GORCHA- 
KOV  as  minister  and  remained  m  this  post  through- 
out the  reign  of  Alexander  III,  whose  policy  of  peace 
he  promoted.  Giers  sought  to  preserve  a  secret  al- 
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lianoe  (we  THRBB  EMPBRORS'  LEAGUE)  with  Ger- 
many despite  the  crowing  unpopularity  of  that 
country,  but  in  I860  Chancellor  Capnvi  of  Ger- 
many denounced  the  treaty,  and  Giers  was  forced 
to  enter  upon  an  alliance  with  France  in  1801 
This  agieement  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Triple  En- 
tente (see  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  AND  TRIPLE  ENTENTE) 

Gies,  William  John  (g!z),  1872--,  American  biological 
chemist,  b  Reisterstown,  Md  ,  grad  Gettysburg 
College  (BS,  1893),  PhD  Yale,  1897.  He  was 
professor  of  biochemistry  at  Columbia  Univ  from 
1907.  He  was  secretary  of  the  faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (1906-21),  con- 
sulting chemist  of  the  New  Yoik  Botanical  Garden 
(1902-21),  and  pathological  chemist  of  Bellevue 
Hospital  (1910-21)  From  1921  to  1931  he  was  in 
charge  of  a  survey  for  the  Carnegie  Foundation  of 
dental  education  He  wrote  textbooks,  Biochemical 
Researches  (8  vols  ,  1903-27),  and  many  article^ 
besides  editing  scientific  journals,  notably,  after 
1919,  The  Journal  of  Denial  Research  He  held  the 
offices  of  secretary  and  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  for  Dental  Research 

Giesebrecht.Wilhelm  von  (vfl'helm  fun  ge'zubrSkiit), 
1814-89,  German  historian  One  of  the  most 
gifted  students  of  Hunke,  he  later  taught  at  the 
Univ  of  K6mgsberg  His  Oeschichte  der  deutschen 
Kaisereeit  [history  of  the  imperial  period  of  Ger- 
many] (5  vola  ,  1855-88)  is  a  monument  of  scholar- 
ship as  well  as  literature  Though  Giesebrecht 
worked  on  it  for  more  than  half  of  his  adult  life, 
he  left  it  unfinished,  terminating  with  the  reign 
of  Emperor  Frederick  I 

Gieseklngj  Walter  (val'tur  ge'zdkmg),  1895-,  con- 
cert pianist,  b  Lyons,  France,  of  German  parent- 
age, grad  Hanover  Municipal  Conseivatory,  1916 
Having  toured  Europe  from  1920,  he  made  his 
debut  in  the  United  States  in  1926  Considered 
supreme  in  the  interpretation  of  impressionistic 
music,  particularly  that  of  Debussy,  ho  frequently 
appeared  here  with  great  success  until  1939,  when 
he  returned  to  Germany  In  1945  the  American 
military  government  prohibited  his  appearance  be- 
fore Allied  tioops  in  Europe,  but  roveised  its  deci- 
sion in  1947  A  New  York  engagement  in  Jan  , 
1949,  was  canceled  when  the  Dept  of  Justice  ques- 
tioned his  right  to  appear  here 

Giessen  (geSun),  ( ity  (pop  31,601,  with  suburbs 
39,709),  HOHSO,  W  Germany,  in  Upper  Hesse,  on 
the  Lahn  river  and  N  of  Frankfurt  It  has  varied 
manufactures  Prom  1007  until  l'J45  Giessen  was 
the  seat  of  a  well-known  Protestant  university, 
now  converted  into  an  agiiculturnl  and  veterinary 
college  An  academy  for  medical  research  was 
founded  here  m  1049  In  the  Second  World  War 
the  ( ity,  including  its  historic  buildings,  was 
heavilj  damaged 

Giffard  (zhe'far),  town  (pop  4,909),  S  Que  ,  on  the 
St  Lawrence  near  Quebec  city 

Gifford,  Robert  Swam  (gY'furd).  1840-1005,  Amer- 
ican landscape  painter,  b  Naushon  island,  Mass, 
studied  with  Van  Beest,  a  Dutch  marine  painter 
in  New  Bedford,  Mass  Gifford  settled  in  Now 
York  m  1866  He  vimted  the  West  Coast  in  1869  in 
order  to  illustrate  Picturesque  America  Later  he 
sketched  in  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Egypt 
Moorland  and  seashoie  were  his  favorite  subjects 
He  became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  ui  1878  Among  Gifford's  paintings  are 
Barney's  Joy  Cliff  and  Near  the  Coast  (both 
Metropolitan  Mus  )  and  October  on  Massachusetts 
Coast  (Corcoran  Gall  ) 

Gifford,  Sanford  Robinson,  1823-80,  American 
landscape  painter,  b  near  Kingston,  N  Y  ,  studied 
at  Brown  Univ  and  at  the  National  \cademy  of 
Design,  New  York  He  was  influenced  by  Thomas 
Cole  From  1855  to  I860  ho  traveled  and  sketched 
in  Europe,  the  pic  turesquencss  of  the  Alps  and 
Austria  and  the  beauties  of  Italv  being  translated 
emotionally  and  poetically  in  his  painting  He 
returned  to  America  to  serve  in  the  Civil  War 
Among  his  many  works  are  Villa  Malta  (National 
Gall  of  Art,  Washington,  DC)  and  Tivoli  (Metro- 
politan Mus )  He  became  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  m  1854 

Gifford,  Wilham,  1756-1826,  English  journalist  and 
critic  He  was  editor  (1797-98)  of  the  Anti-Jacobin 
and  hist  editor  (1809-24)  of  the  archconsei vative 
Quarterly  Review  As  a  critic  Giffoid  adheied  to  the 
principles  of  the  old  school,  his  writings  are  fre- 
quently mat  i  ed  by  harsh  and  short-sighted  opposi- 
tion to  young  and  "radical"  poots  His  most  famous 
poems  are  The  Bamad  (1791)  and  The  Maenad 
(1795),  satirizing  the  English  DELLA-CRUSCANH 
Gifford  translated  Juvenal  (1802)  andPersius  (1821) 
and  edited  the  works  of  Massmgei,  Jonson,  and 
John  Ford  See  biography  by  R  B  Clark  (1930) 

gift,  voluntary  transfer  of  property  from  one  person 
to  another  without  any  compensation  for  it  and 
without  any  obligation  of  an  agreement  or  con- 
tract The  one  who  gives  is  the  donor;  the  one  who 
receives  the  gift,  the  donee.  There  are  two  mam 
classes  of  gifts,  gifts  inter  vivos  and  gifts  causa 
mortis  The  former  IB  an  outright  transfer  of  prop- 
erty, the  ordinary  type  of  gift  A  gift  causa  mortis, 
on  the  other  hand,  resembles  a  WILL  and  LEGACY 
It  is  a  gift  made  by  a  person  m  expectation  of  immi- 
nent death.  The  donor  in  such  a  situation  may 
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make  a  gift  by  delivering  the  goods  or  note  or 
whatever  is  the  subject  of  the  gift  to  the  donee,  and 
such  a  gift  is  not  complete  until  the  donor  actually 
dies  This  IB  the  important  aspect  of  the  gift  causa 
mortis  It  may  be  revoked  by  the  donor  at  any 
time  before  his  death,  if  he  lives,  he  automatically 
recovers  the  gift  It  is  a  gift  on  condition  of  death 
following  it  The  ordinary  gift  inter  vivos  is  com- 
plete and  unconditional  as  soon  as  the  delivery  of 
the  gift  is  made  The  nature  of  the  gift  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  taxation  In  both  types  of 
gifts,  it  is  essential  that  there  be  an  actual  and  full 
delivery  of  the  article  given  The  delivery  may  be 
by  handing  to  the  donee  or  by  giving  it  to  some 
other  person  for  the  donee,  but  in  all  cases  the  de- 
livery must  be  such  as  to  take  the  property  given 
out  of  the  hands  and  the  control  of  the  donor 
Commonly  gifts  are  spoken  of  as  involving  both 
real  estate  and  personal  property  The  law  does 
not  recognize  a  true  gift  of  real  estate,  for  real 
estate  can  be  transferred  only  by  deed  or  will 
Gifts  in  law  are  only  of  personal  property  A  prom- 
ise to  deliver  a  gift  in  the  future,  or  a  promise  to 
make  a  gift,  unless  under  seal  or  made  under  very 
unusual  circumstances,  can  not  be  legally  enforced 
Primitive  exchange,  between  individuals  and  be- 
tween gioups,  is  largely  a  matter  of  gifts,  which 
avoid  the  complications  of  barter  or  sale  and  make 
for  cooperation  Within  a  household,  barter  and 
sale  often  have  no  place  In  Europe  for  many  cen- 
turies such  economic  units  as  the  monastery  and 
the  manor  were  essentially  without  baiter  or  sale 
The  stable  civilizations  of  Egypt  and  China  were 
similarly  organized  In  the  ancient  civilizations  of 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru,  sale  and  barter 
were  absent  or  exceptional 

Gifu  (ge'foo),  city  (1940  pop  172,340,  1947  pop 
166,995),  capital  of  Gifu  prefecture,  central  Hon- 
shu, Japan  The  headquaitera  (16th  cent  )  of  No- 
bunaga,  it  is  today  a  manufacturing  and  railroad 
center  and  tho  seat  of  Nawa  Entomological  Insti- 
tute Gifu  prefecture  yields  chaicoal,  lumber,  and 
agricultural  products 

Gigli,  Beniammo  (bCnyame'nS  jc'lyc),  1890  ,  Italian 
tenor  He  made  his  debut  (1914)  at  Rovigo,  Italy, 
as  Euzo  m  La  Gioconda  At  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  New  York,  he  was  leading  tenor  in  Jb  rench 
and  Italian  operas  fiom  1920  to  1932,  he  made 
guest  appearances  in  the  season  of  1938-39 

gigue    see  JIG 

Gihon  (gl'hon)  [Heb  , -impetuous],  a  river  of  Eden 
Gen  2  13 

Gii6n  (hehOn'),  city  (pop  72,053),  Oviedo  prov  , 
N  Spam,  in  Asturias,  a  seaport  on  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay It  H  the  largest  city  of  Astuuas  and  exports 
the  rich  mmei  al  lesources  of  the  hinterland  There 
are  mechanical,  chemical,  and  various  other  indus- 
tries Of  pre-Roman  origin,  Gij6n  was  one  of  the 
first  places  recaptured  from  the  Moors  early  in  the 
8th  cent  and  flourished  under  the  first  Astunan 
kings  In  1588  tho  Spanish  Armada,  defeated  by 
the  English,  took  refuge  hero  In  the  Spanish  civil 
war  (1936  39)  Gij6n  was  the  last  northern  port  to 
fall  to  the  Insurgents  (1937) 

Gil,  Emilio  Fortes   see  PORTEB  GIL,  EMILIO 

Gila  (he 'hi),  river  rising  m  the  mountains  of  W  New 
Mexico  and  flowing  in  long  curves  in  New  Mexico 
and  west  entirely  across  Arizona  to  the  Colorado 
near  Yuma,  Ariz  The  "Valley  of  the  Sun"  w  as  oc- 
cupied at  various  places  by  eaily  peoples  who 
farmed  by  irrigation,  and  it  is  dotted  with  ruins 
Many  Indians  live  in  the  valley  today  In  the 
region  of  the  headwaters  are  the  Gila  National  For- 
est and  the  government-preserved  "unimproved" 
Gila  Wilderness  Area  (entered  via  Silver  Citj , 
N  Mex  ,  but  not  with  automobile)  There  are  irri- 
gation dams  in  New  Mexico,  and  in  Arizona  the 
Cooi  IDC,*-  DAM  is  on  the  middle  river,  just  below 
the  junction  of  the  San  Fiancisco  The  lower  Gila 
has  other  irrigation  and  reclamation  projects,  as 
do  its  lower  tributaries,  notably  in  the  SALT  RIVFR 
VALLEY  See  Ross  Calvin,  River  of  the  Sun  (1046) 

Gila  Cliff  Dwellings  National  Monument,  see  NA- 
TIONAL PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

Gilalai  (gl'lula,  glla'lal,  guula'i),  one  of  Ezra's 
musicians  Neh  1236 

gila  monster  (h§'lu)  or  beaded  lizard,  a  species  of 
Heloderma,  the  only  genus  of  poisonous  lizards  It 
is  found  in  the  deseits  of  the  SW  United  States 
It  averages  about  18  in  in  length,  and  the  skin  is 
covered  with  tuberelehke  scales  Its.  stout,  clumsy 
body  has  a  marbled  appearance,  a  combination  of 
black  with  orange  or  pink,  yellow,  or  dull  white 
The  tail  acts  as  a  food  reservoir  Because  the 
poison  glands  are  in  the  lower  jaw  and  the  grooved 
teeth  through  which  the  venom  enters  the  victim 
are  rather  far  back  in  the  mouth,  the  reptile  must 
embed  its  teeth  deeply  in  a  certain  position  in 
order  to  give  a  fatal  bite  The  only  other  definitely 
known  species  is  the  black  and  yellow  Mexican 
gila  monster 

Gilan  or  Ghilan  (both  gelan'),  region,  NW  Iran, 
between  the  Elburz  Mts  and  the  Caspian  Sea  It 
was  formerly  a  province  with  the  capital  at  Resht 
Its  products  include  rice,  fruit,  silk,  and  tobacco 
The  mountainous  southern  part,  densely  wooded, 
is  called  Dailam.  Gilan  was  held  by  Russia  (1723- 
32)  and  was  (1920-21)  a  Soviet  republic. 


GILBERT,  SIR  HUMPHREY 

Gilberd,  William:  see  GILBERT,  WILLIAM. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Alfred,  1854-1934,  English  sculptor  and 
goldsmith,  studied  in  Paris,  Rome,  and  Florence 
The  Italian  Renaissance  was  his  lifelong  source  of 
inspiration  In  1883  he  attracted  attention  with 
his  Perseus  Arming  (bronze  replica,  Metropolitan 
Mus  )  HP  is  best  known  for  such  public  memorials 
as  the  Shaftesbury  Memorial  Fountain  (Piccadilly, 
London)  and  those  to  Queen  Victoria  (Winchester), 
the  duke  of  Clarence  (Windsor  Chapel),  and  Queen 
\lexandra  (Marlborough  House)  Despite  con- 
tinued success  Gilbert  was  critical  of  his  sculpture, 
much  of  which  he  destroyed  He  preferred  to  bo 
considered  a  goldsmith 

Gilbert,  Cass  (gll'burt),  1859-1934.  American  archi- 
tect, b  Zanefnille,  Ohio,  studied  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  in  Europe  In 
1880  lie  entered  the  employ  of  McKim,  Mead, 
and  White,  New  York  c  itv ,  and  three  years  later 
opened  his  own  office  m  St  Paul,  Minn  After  a 
successful  c  areer  there  he  returned  in  1899  to  New 
York  Gilbert  became  widely  known  with  the 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York  This  60-story 
office  building  was  the  first  satisfactory  SKY- 
SCRAPER Though  it  made  use  of  Gothic  motives, 
the  building  achieved,  by  its  use  of  continuous 
vortical  lines,  a  form  then  novel  This  and  his 
design  for  the  U  S  army  supply  base,  Brooklyn 
(1918),  have  exerted  a  considerable  influence  upon 
contemporary  arc  hitec  turo  Among  Gilbert's 
other  conspicuous  works  are  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company  Building  and  the  Federal 
Courts  Building,  New  York,  the  US  Treasury 
Annex,  the  U  S  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  Building,  Washington,  D  C.,  public 
libraries  in  Detroit,  St  Louis,  and  New  Haven, 
Conn  ,  the  state  capitol,  St  Paul,  Mum  ,  and  the 
E*sex  co  courthouse,  Newark,  N  J  He  was  con- 
sulting an  hitect  for  the  George  Washington 
Bridge  over  the  Hudson 

Gilbert,  Charles  Kendall,  1878-,  American  Episco- 
pal bishop,  b  Bambridge,  N  Y  ,  grad  Hamilton 
College  and  General  Theological  Seminary  Or- 
dained in  1906,  he  was  rector  in  New  Dorp,  N  Y  , 
Millbrook,  N  Y  .  and  Scarwlale,  N  Y  He  edited 
the  Churchman  from  1012  to  1918  and  served  from 
1920  to  1930  as  executive  secretary  of  the  social 
service  commission  of  the  diocese  of  Now  York 
Fiom  1030  to  1946  he  was  suffragan  bishop  of  New 
York,  in  1947  he  became  bishop  of  New  York 

Gilbert,  Grove  Karl,  1843-1918,  American  geologist, 
b  Rochester,  N  Y  ,  grad  Urnv  of  Rochester,  1862 
When  the  U  S  Geological  Survey  was  created  in 
the  Dept  of  the  Interior  m  1879  (to  replace  four 
surveys  in  the  Depts  of  the  Interior  and  War), 
Gilbert  was  appointed  senior  geologist  His  Report 
on  the  deology  of  the  Henry  Mountains  (1877)  con- 
tains the  first  description  of  a  laccohthic  mountain 
group,  a  form  of  mountain  structure  which  he  was 
the  first  to  recognize  and  explain  One  of  the  pub- 
lications of  tho  Geological  Survey  is  Gilbert's  Lake 
Bonnevdle  (1890),  a  study  of  the  ancient  lake  of 
which  Great  Salt  Lake  is  the  remnant  He  mapped 
the  ancient  shores  and  outlets  of  tho  Great  Lakes 
and  was  the  first  to  recognize  that  the  successive 
levels  of  the  lakes  were  caused  by  the  barrier  of  tho 
receding  glacier,  which  cut  off  the  natural  drainage 
of  the  region  He  also  published  notable  studies 
on  Niagara  Falls  and  Niagara  river,  the  glaciation 
and  morphology  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  hy- 
draulic mining  debris  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  He 
accompanied  the  Harnman  Alaskan  expedition 
and  wroto  the  volume  Glaciers  and  Glaciation  in 
its  reports  See  biography  by  W  M  Davis  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vol 
XXI  (1026) 

Gilbert,  Henry  Franklin  Belknap,  1868-1928,  Amer- 
ican composoi,  b  Somerville,  Mass  ,  pupil  of  Ed- 
ward Mac  Dow  ell  He  was  an  associate  of  Arthur 
Far  well  and  was  active  with  the  Wa-Wan  Press 
In  most  of  his  music  he  made  use  of  Negro  folk 
tunes  Outstanding  among  his  works  are  his 
Comedy  Overture  on  Negro  Theme-s  (Boston,  1011), 
Negro  Rhapsody  (19H),  and  Dance  in  the  Place 
Congo  (Metropolitan  Opera,  1918) 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  1539'- 1584,  English  sol- 
dier, navigator,  and  explorer,  educ  ated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  half  brother  of  Sir  Walter  RM  KC.H 
Knighted  (1570)  for  his  service  in  the  campaigns 
in  Ireland,  he  later  (1572)  served  in  tho  Nether- 
lands Becoming  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a 
NORTH wtsx  PASSAC.K,  he  net  forth  his  theories  m 
his  famous  Distowsc  (ed  ,  with  some  additions,  by 
George  Gascoigne  in  1576),  which  led  to  the  voy- 
ages of  Martin  PHOBIHHKU  and  John  Dwis  and 
long  motivated  English  exploration  m  the  northern 
legions  In  157S  Queen  Klizabeth  granted  Gilbert 
a  patent  authorizing  him  to  explore  and  to  found 
t  olomes  in  Vmeric  a  or  other  lands  of  his  finding 
His  first  expedition,  undertaken  the  same  jear, 
failed  completely,  but  upon  his  second  voyage 
(1583)  he  reached  Newfoundland  Entering  the 
harbor  of  present-day  St  John's,  he  took  possession 
of  the  region  in  the  name  of  the  queen  and  as- 
sumed authority  as  governor  over  the  colony  of 
fishermen  he  found  there  Still  in  search  of  tho 
Northwest  Passage,  he  explored  to  the  southwest, 
but  the  loss  of  one  of  his  ships  and  other  disasters 
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led  to  hut  decision  to  return  to  England  The 
little  vessel  in  which  Gilbert  instated  upon  casting 
his  lot  was  lost  m  a  storm  m  the  Azores  The 
narrative  of  Gilbert's  voyage  by  Edward  Hayes  is 
included  with  other  documents  in  Sir  Humfrey 
Gylberte  and  His  Enterprise  (ed  by  Carlos  Slafter, 
1903).  Soe  also  D.  B.  Quinn,  ed  .  The  Voyages  and 
Colonising  Enterprises  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
(1040),  biography  b\  W  O  Gosling  (1911) 
Gilbert,  Str  John,  1817-07,  English  historical  painter 
and  illustratoi.  He  painted  chiefly  medieval  sub- 
jects, such  as  Richard  II  Resigning  the  Crown  (Liver- 
pool Gall)  He  i^-  host  known,  however,  for  his 
many  vigorous  illustrations  of  the  works  of  British 
and  American  poets  mid  above  all  for  the  more  than 
800  illustrations  for  Howard  Staunton'a  edition 
(1857-60)  of  bhakspeio  Gilbert  also  contributed 
to  Punch  and  the  Illustrated  London  News 

Gilbert,  Sir  John  Thomas,  1829-98,  Irish  historian 
and  antiquary  Secretary  of  the  Public  Record 
Office  in  Dublin  during  its  brief  existence  from  1867 
to  1875,  he  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  writing  su<  h 
works  as  a  History  of  the  City  of  DubliiA  (3  vols  , 
1854  69)  and  to  the  calendaring  and  publication  of 
much  valuable  source  material  for  Irish  hiaton, 
such  as  his  Ancient  Historual  Irish  Manuscripts 
(1861)  and  Crede  Mihi  (1897).  the  register  ot  the 
archbishops  of  Dublin  before  1275  See  biography 
by  his  wife,  Lad\  Gilbert  (2  vols  ,  1905) 

Gilbert  or  Oilberd,  William,  c  1540-1608,  English 
physician  and  scientist,  M  D  Cambridge  Univ  , 
1569  He  was  president  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  was  phvmuan  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
to  James  I  He  is  especially  noted  for  his  studies 
of  maguetiMn,  described  in  his  De  magnete  (1600, 
Eng  tr,  with  biography,  by  P  K  Mottelav,  1893. 
and  by  Gilbert  Club.  1900)  This  work  formed  a 
foundation  for  the  work  of  others  on  magnetism 
and  electricity 

Gilbert,  Sir  William  Schwenck,  1836-1911,  English 
playwiight  and  poet  He  first  became  known  as  the 
author  of  Bab  Ballads,  amusing  but  often  bitter  and 
cynical  poems,  published  m  the  magazine  Fun.  and 
collected  in  1869  In  1871  he  began  a  oollaboiation 
with  Arthur  Sullivan,  lasting  about  20  years,  which 
resulted  in  the  popular  operettas  for  which  they  are 
famous  Gilbert  as  librettist  and  Sullivan  as  com- 
poser produced  together  many  works,  of  which  the 
beat  known  are  Trial  by  Jury  (1876),  H  M  S  Pina- 
fore (1878),  The  Pirates  of  Pemance  (1879),  Patienct 
(1881),  lolanthe  (1882),  Princess  Ida  (1884),  The 
Mikado  (1885),  Ruddigore  (1887),  The  Yeomen  of 
the  Guard  (1888),  and  The  Gondoliers  (1889)  Gil- 
bert's lyrics  are  those  of  a  metrical  craftsman  His 
satire  is  incisive  comment  on  the  Victorian  period 
The  Savoy  Theatre,  built  by  Richard  D'Oyly  Carto 
in  1881  to  house  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas,  gave 
them  the  name  Savoy  operas,  a  devotee,  actoi,  or 
producer  of  the  operas  is  called  a  Savoyard  About 
189b  a  quarrel  between  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  ter- 
minated their  collaboration  Thereafter  neither  of 
them  produced  anything  to  equal  their  joint  works 
Gilbert  died  of  heart  failure  while  attempting  to 
rescue  a  girl  from  drowning  His  poems  and  plays 
were  collected  in  1947  The  librettos  were  published 
as  The  Savoy  Operas  (1926)  See  H  A  Lytton,  The 
Secret*  of  a  Savoyard  (1921) ,  Sidney  Dark  and  L  K 
Rowland-Brown,  W  S  Gilbert  His  Life  and  Letters 
(1925),  Isaac  Goldberg,  The  Story  of  Gilbert  ami 
Suttivan,  or,  The  Compleat  Savoyard  (1928) ,  Hesketh 
Pearson,  Gilbert  and  Sullnan  (1936),  W  A 
Darlington,  The  World  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
(1950) 

Gilbert,  village  (pop  2,504),  NE  Minn  ,  on  the  Me- 
sabi  iron  range  and  SE  of  Virginia,  in  a  region  of 
lakes  and  forests,  founded  1007,  me  1909 

Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands  (M'Ts),  British  colony  (375 
sq  mi  ,  pop  36,000),  central  and  S  Pacific,  estab- 
lished in  1915  and  placed  under  the  Western  Pa- 
cific High  Commission  at  Suva,  Fiji  The  colony 
includes  the  GILBERT  ISLANDS,  ELLICE  ISLANDS, 
OCBAN  ISI.AND,  FANNING  ISLAND,  WASHINGTON 
ISLAND,  CHRISTMAS  ISLAND,  and  part  of  the 
PHOENIX  ISLANDS  Before  the  Second  World  War 
the  administrative  headquarters  woie  at  Ocean 
Island,  they  are  now  at  Tarawa  in  the  Gilbert 
Islands  The  inhabitants  are  Polynesians  and 
Micronesians  The  chief  exports  of  the  colony  are 
copra  and  phosphate  Most  of  the  islands  are 
strategically  important 

Gilbert  de  la  Poire"  e  (zhglbcV  du  la  pdra'),  1076- 
1154,  Fremh  scholastic  philosopher,  b  Poitiers 
He  taught  for  20  years  at  Chartres,  where  he  was 
for  some  time  chancellor  He  later  lectured  at 
Paris  In  1142  he  was  made  bishop  of  Poitiers 
He  was  twice  accused  of  heresy  Gilbert's  works — 
De  sex  prineipiis,  an  elm  idation  of  Aristotle's  last 
six  categories,  and  his  commentary  on  the  DC 
trinitatf  ascribed  to  Boethtus — reveal  his  some- 
what obscure  position  in  scholastic  realism,  which 
he  held  in  a  moderated  form 

Gilbert  Islands,  group  of  atolls  (144  sq  mi  ;  pop 
27,824),  central  Pacific,  belonging  to  Great  Britain 
The  group  includes  10  islands  north  of  the  equator, 
TARAWA,  MAKIN,  Little  Makm,  Marakei,  Abatang, 
Maiana,  Nukunau,  Abemama,  Kuna,  and  Aranu- 
ka,  and  6  islands  of  the  Kingsmill  Group  south  of 
the  equator,  Nonouti,  Tabiteuea,  Beru,  Onotoa, 
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Tamana,  and  Arorae  Tarawa,  is  the  capital  and 
port  of  the  colony  There  are  coconut  and  palm 
trees,  but  the  soil  is  poor  and  yields  only  taro 
Some  copra  is  exported  The  rainfall  ranges  from 
160  in  on  the  northern  islands  to  15  m  on  the 
southern  islands,  which  suffer  from  periodic 
droughts  The  natives  are  Micronesian  The 
islands  were  discovered  in  1764  by  Captain  Byron 
and  wore  visited  in  1856  by  Hiram  Bingham,  who 
translated  the  Bible  into  Gilbertese  In  1892  the 
group  became  a  British  protectorate  and  in  1916 
was  included  in  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands 
colony  In  the  Second  World  War,  Tarawa,  Makm, 
Abaiang,  Marakei,  and  Abemama  were  occupied 
(1941)  bv  the  Japanese  Regained  in  1943  by  U  S 
forces,  they  became  Allied  bases  for  attacking  the 
Marshall  Islands 

Gilberton,  borough  (pop  3,710),  E  Pa  ,  near  Fraek- 
ville,  mo  1873  Anthracite  mining  is  done  here 

Gilboa  (-b5'-),  ridge,  Palestine  It  runs  SE  from 
.leu  i  eel,  cutting  off  pait  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
from  the  Jordan  Here  Saul  was  defeated  and 
killed  1  Ham  284,  31,  2  Sam  121 

Gildas,  Saint  (gfl'dus),  d  570,  British  historian,  pos- 
sibly a  Welsh  monk,  although  little  is  known  about 
him  Shortly  before  647  he  wrote  the  De  excidio 
et  conquestu  Bntannwe,  a  Latin  history  of  Britain 
dealing  with  the  Roman  invasion  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  conquest  of  England  Its  obwcure  wording 
has  led  to  numerous  theories  regarding  its  meaning 
and  origin,  but  it  remains  the  earliest  authority 
for  the  period  Gildas  is  said  to  have  gone  to 
Brittany  and  to  have  founded  the  monastery  named 
after  him  near  Vannes,  but  this  is  uncertain 

Gilder,  Richard  Watson  (gll'dur),  1844-1909,  Amer- 
ican editor  and  poet,  b  Bordentown,  N  J  ,  self- 
educated  He  was  a  volunteer  private  during  the 
Civil  War  In  1869  he  became  an  editor  of  Hours 
at  Home,  which  merged  with  Scribner's  Monthly 
in  1870  Just  before  the  magazine  became  the 
Century,  Gilder  succeeded  J  G  Holland  as  its 
editor  (1881)  and  so  remained  until  his  death 
The  Century  was  always  a  leading  publication  dur- 
ing his  life  In  1874  he  married  an  artist,  Helena 
de  Kave,  and  their  home  was  the  literary  and 
artistic  center  where  the  Authors'  Club  was 
founded  (1882)  His  poetry,  somewhat  uneven  in 
quality,  includes  The  New  Day  (1875)  and  The 
Fire  Divine  (1907)  He  also  wrote  Lincoln,  the 
Leader  (1909),  Lincoln's  Genius  for  Expression 
(1909),  and  (Trover  Cleveland  (1910)  See  his  letters 


, 

(ed  by  his  daughter,  Rosamund  Gilder,  1916) 
His  sister  was  Jeannette  Leonard  Gilder,  1849- 
1916,  American  editor  and  novelist,  b  Flushing, 


, 

L  I  ,  N  Y  She  wao  an  assistant  editor  of  Scrib- 
ner's Monthly  With  her  brother  Joseph  Gildei, 
she  was  coeditor  of  the  Cntic  from  1881  to  1885, 
after  which  she  was  sole  editor  until  1906  She 
was  a  keen  dramatic  and  music  critic  ,  at  one  time 
conducting  a  department  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Her  novels,  The  Autobiography  of  a  Tombay  (1900) 
and  The  Tomboy  at  Work  (1904),  weie  widely  read 

Gildersleeve,  Basil  Lanneau  (gfl'dursl?v),  1831- 
1924,  Amencan  classical  scholar,  b  Charleston, 
S  C  ,  grad  Princeton,  1849  After  study  at  Gottmg- 
en,  he  was  professor  of  Greek  at  the  Univ  of 
Virginia  from  1866  to  1876,  except  for  service  in 
the  Confederate  cavalry  in  the  Civil  War  From 
1876  to  1915  he  was  a  professor  at  Johns  Hopkins 
He  had  high  repute  as  a  teacher  and  did  much 
scholarly  work,  but  he  is  most  widely  remembered 
for  his  much-used  Latin  Grammar  (1867) 

Gildersleeve,  Virginia  Crocheron,  1877-,  Amencan 
educator,  b  New  York  city,  grad  Columbia  (B  A  , 
Barnard,  1899,  Ph  D  ,  1908)  After  1900  she  was 
associated  with  Barnard,  first  as  professor  and 
later  as  dean  from  1911  until  she  retired  in  1947 
She  was  a  founder  and  twice  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  University  Women,  chair- 
man of  the  American  Council  on  Education  and 
of  the  educational  council  advisory  to  the  naw  on 
Women's  Reserve,  the  only  woman  member  of 
the  U  S  delegation  to  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence m  1945,  and  a  member  of  the  advisory  com- 
mission on  education  sent  to  Japan  in  1946 

Gil  de  Taboada  y  de  Lemos,  Francisco  (frknthS'sko 
hel'  da  taboii'dhft  6  dft  Ift'mos),  d  1809,  Spanish 
colonial  administrator  After  serving  as  viceroy  of 
New  Granada  (1789),  he  was  viceroy  of  Peru  (1790- 
96)  In  Peru  he  introduced  administrative  and 
moral  reforms,  encouraged  the  arts,  and  sent  out 
exploring  expeditions  Returning  to  Spam,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  governing  junta  after  Fer- 
dinand VII  fled  before  Napoleon 

gilding,  process  of  applying  to  a  surface  a  thin  layer 
of  real  or  imitation  gold  The  process  is  employed 
on  wood,  metal,  ivory,  leather,  paper,  glass,  porce- 
lain, and  fabrics  and  used  to  embellish  or  preserve 
statuary  and  the  decorative  elements,  domes,  and 
vaults  of  buildings  Gold,  or  a  substitute,  may  be 
applied  in  leaf  form  to  a  surface  prepared  to  re- 
ceive it  by  a  treatment  of  size,  mercury,  acid,  or 
heat  The  applied  leaf  in  burnished  or  left  matte 
The  oldest  method  of  gilding  metals  probably  con- 
sists in  coating  the  metal  with  gold  amalgam  and 
volatilizing  the  mercury  by  heat.  In  chemical 

'methods,  employed  mainly  for  metal  surfaces,  the 
gold  m  suspension  is  subjected  to  evaporation  or 


heat,  resulting  in  a  residual  deposit  on  the  treated 
surface  Mechanical  and  chemical  gilding  of  metals 
has  been  largely  superseded  by  electroplating  (see 
PLATING),  The  art  of  gilding  is  of  ancient  origin 
It  was  lavishly  employed  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Rome  and  during  the  Renaissance  and  has  been 
used  continuously  in  the  Orient 

gilds:  see  GUILDS 

Gilead  (gK'lead)  [Beb  , -witness  cairn]  1  Eponym 
of  the  Gileadites,  grandson  of  Manasseh  Num 
26  29.  27  1 ,  1  Chron  2  2  J  Gadite.  1  Chron  6  14 
8  Jephthah's  father  Judges  11  1,2.  4  Mountain 
mentioned  m  Judges  7  3  in  a  passage  the  text  of 
which  is  obscure  5  Fertile,  mountainous  region. 
NE  of  the  Dead  Sea  It  was  allotted  to  Reuben, 
Gad,  and  Manasseh  and  was  noted  for  its  spices, 
myrrh,  and  balm  It  was  the  home  of  Jair,  Jeph- 
thah,  and  Elijah,  and  here  Jacob  met  Laban,  Ish- 
bosheth  was  once  its  king,  and  in  it  David  found 
refuge  from  Absalom.  Syria  and  Assyria  oveiran 
it,  and  Hosea  denounced  it  It  has  been  called 
variously  Mt  Gilead,  Land  of  Gilead,  and  Gilead 
Gen  31  21,25,  3725,  Deut  3  12>17,  Judges  5  17, 
103,  11,20  1,  1  Sam  137,28am  29,1931,246, 

1  Kings  4  13,  17  1,  2  Kings  10  3;  15  25,  Jer  8  22, 
Hosea  6  8,  12  11,  Amos  13,13 

Giles,  William  Branch  Otis),  1762-1830,  Amencan 
statesman,  b  Amelia  oo  ,  Va  ,  grad  College  of 
New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  Univ  ),  1781  After 
practicing  as  a  lawyer  in  Petersburg,  Va  ,  he  en- 
tered the  US  House  of  Representatives  as  an 
anti-Federalist  in  1790  There  ho  opposed  the 
establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  in  1793  brought  charges  of  corruption  against 
Alexander  Hamilton,  these  were  rejected  Resign- 
ing m  1798,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature (1798-1800),  but  in  1801  was  again  elected 
to  Congress  From  1804  to  1815  he  was  a  US 
Senator  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  impeach' 
ment  of  Justice  Samuel  Chase,  was  active  in  fac- 
tional contests  within  the  Jeffersoman  party,  and 
vigorously  directed  his  hostility  against  Albert 
Gallatm  and  James  Monroe  Giles  was  again  a 
Virginia  legislator  for  several  terms,  was  governor 
of  Virginia  (1827-30),  and  took  part  in  the  state 
constitutional  convention  (1829-30)  His  career 
was  maired  bj  the  intense  personal  animosities  he 
held  Politua!  Miscellanies  (1829)  contains  a 
number  of  his  speeches  and  letters  See  biography 
by  D  R  Anderson  (1914) 

Giles  Land*  see  SPITSBERGEN 

Gil  gal  (gll'gS.1)  (Heb  , -circle)  1  First  encampment 
of  the  Isiaehtes  W  of  the  Jordan  Joshua  420, 
5  10,  1  Sam  134,  Hosoa  4  15,  Amos  448  Place, 
N  of  Lvdda,  acene  of  Elijah's  translation  2  Kings 

2  1 ,  4  38     3,  4,  5  Places  otherwise  unidentified 
Joshua  12  23,  15  7,  Deut   11  30    See  GKLILOTH 

Gilgamesh  (gTl'gumPsh),  hero  of  a  Babylonian  leg- 
end, which  was  made  into  an  epic  of  about  3,000 
hues  written  on  12  tablets  About  half  of  the  work 
remains  It  was  found  in  the  library  of  Assur- 
bam-pal  at  Nineveh  It  tells  of  the  adventures  of 
the  mightj  Gilgamesh,  how  he  spurned  Ishtar, 
how  he  met  and  wandered  with  his  friend  Enkidu 
(half  bull  and  half  man),  and  how  he  sought  the 
key  to  immortality  possessed  by  TTt-napishtim.  his 
ancestor  Gilgamesh  was  apparently  originally  a 
Sumermn  king 

Gill,  Sir  David  (gTI),  1843-1914,  Scottish  astrono- 
mer While  dircf  tor  of  the  private  observatory  of 
Lord  Lindsay  in  Aberdccnshire,  he  organized  an 
expedition  to  Mauritius  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus  (1874)  and  in  1877  planned  and  conducted 
an  expedition  to  Asc  ension  island  for  the  observa- 
tion of  Mars  to  determine  the  solar  parallax  As 
astronomer  royal  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1879- 
1907),  he  carried  out  the  geodetic  survey  of  Natal 
and  Cape  Colony  and  organized  the  geodetic  sur- 
vey of  Rhodesia  He  was  a  leader  in  the  use  of  pho- 
tography in  the  preparation  of  star  catalogues  His 
survey  of  the  heavens  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
(with  J  C  Kapteyn)  is  known  as  The  Cape  Photo- 
graphic Durchmusterung  for  the  Ktpnnox  187ft 
(1896-1900)  This  work  extended  Argelandor's 
Bonn  Durchmusterung  to  the  south  pole  Gill  was 
knighted  m  1900  His  writings  include  A  Deter- 
mination of  the  Solar  Parallax  and  Mass  of  the 
Moon  (1897)  and  History  and  Description  of  the 
Royal  Observatory,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1913) 
Gill,  Enc  Rowland,  1882-1940,  English  sculptor  and 
wood  engraver  The  son  of  a  nonconformist  minis- 
ter, he  oecame  a  Catholic  His  work  includes 
Madonna  and  Child;  Stations  of  the  Cross  (West- 
minster Cathedral,  London),  and  Christ  Driving 
the  Moneylenders  out  of  the  Church,  for  the  war  me- 
morial at  the  Univ  of  Leeds  Believing  that  the 
designer  should  be  his  own  craftsman,  he  carved 
his  sculpture  directly  from  the  stone  His  books, 
expressing  his  views  on  art  and  life,  include  Essay 
on  Typography  (1931),  Clothes  (1934),  Money  and 
Morals  (1934),  Work  and  Lewre  (1935),  and  Work 
and  Property  (1937)  See  his  autobiography  (1941) 
and  letters  (ed  by  Walter  Shewring,  1949) ,  study 
by  J.  P  Thorp  (1929). 

Gin.  Theodore  Nicholas,  1837-1914,  American  sool- 
ogist,  b  New  York  city,  privately  educated  He 
was  associated  with  George  Washington  Univ. 
from  I860  (aaprofewor  of  Jtootogy,  1884-1010)  and 
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wa*  assistant  librarian  at  the  library  of  Congress 
(1866-75).  Famed  aft  a  ta*onomi«t,  he  wrote  Cata- 
logue aftM  Pith*  of  the  East  Coast  of  North  America, 
(1861-73),  Arrangement  of  the  Families  of  Pishes 
(1872),  and  Arrangement  of  the  families  of  Mam* 
nals  ((872).  See  biography  by  W.  H.  Datl  (1917). 
1  (gflWspiratoi  "  ' 
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"x, !_' try  organ  of  many  aquatic  animals. 

In  tne  fiah;  gills  are  throughout  life  the  chief  organ 


of  respiration  Blood  flowing  through  the  tiny  .  _„ 
sols  which  permeate  the  gill  filaments  absorbs  oxy- 
gen and  releases  carbon  dioxide  The  filaments  are 
attached  along  the  outer  edge  of  a  cartilaginous  or 
bony  branchial  or  gill  arch  Projections  from  the 
inner  edge  of  the  arch  are  called  gill  rakers  These 
are  piesent  except  in  fish  which  eat  whole  fish  and 
other  large  food  and  serve  to  strain  the  food  from 
the  water  which  enters  the  mouth  and  flows  out 
through  the  gill  clefts  or  slits  between  the  gills  A 
gill  cover  or  opercuhun  IB  present  in  mauv  fish 
Gills  different  in  structure  from  those  of  the  fiah 
are  the  respiratory  organs  in  developing  amphibians 
and  m  the  adult  of  some  forms  and  in  mollusks, 
echinoderms,  and  crustaceans  Aquatic  larvae  of 
insects  have  gills  permeated  by  air  tubes 

Oillem,  Alvan  Cullem  (griam),  1830-75,  Union 
general  in  the  Civil  War,  b  Jackson  co  ,  Tenn  , 
grad  West  Point,  1851  In  the  early  part  of  the 
Civil  War  he  fought  in  the  Tennessee  campaigns. 
His  friend  Andrew  Johnson,  then  military  governor 
of  Tennessee,  appointed  him  state  adjutant  general 
m  June,  1863  In  August,  Gillem  was  made  a 
brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  and  after  his  cam- 
paign against  Confederate  bands  m  E  Tennessee 
(1 864)  he  was  brevetted  major  general  of  volunteers 
(April,  1865)  He  commanded  the  Dist  of  East 
Tennessee  after  the  war  and  was  prominent  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  state  government  In  1868  he 
was  given  command  of  Mississippi  and  Arkansas, 
where — to  the  displeasure  of  the  radicals — he  made 
Reconstruction  comparatively  easy  After  John- 
son was  no  longer  President,  Gillem  was  removed 
to  the  Texas  frontier  In  1873  he  commanded 
against  the  Modoc  Indians  in  California 

Gillespie,  Mabel  (gUS'spe),  1867-1923,  American 
social  worker  and  labor  organiser,  b  St  Paul, 
Minn  She  studied  (1898-1900)  at  Radcliffe,  then 
became  secretary  of  the  Boston  Associated  Chan- 
ties, in  which  capacity  she  intoreeted  hersnlf  in  the 
problems  of  worldngwotnen.  She  was  active  in  in- 
vestigating labor  conditions  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  serving  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
state  child  labor  committee  and  the  Consumers' 
League  in  New  York  and,  after  1909,  as  secretary 
of  the  Boston  Women's  Trade  Union  League  She 
exercised  great  influence  in  securing  improved  so- 
cial legislation  m  Massachusetts  In  1919  she  was 
a  founder  of  the  Trade  Union  College,  Boston 

Giliespie,  city  (pop  4,440),  SW  111 ,  NNE  of  St 
Louis,  in  a  coal  area,  me  1869 

Gillett,  Ezra  Hall  (jTlet'),  1823-75,  American  Pres- 
byterian clergyman  and  historian,  b  Colchester, 
Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  1841,  and  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  1844  After  nerving  (1846-70)  as  pastor 
in  Harlem,  New  York  city,  he  became  professor  of 
political  science  in  the  Umv  of  the  City  of  New 
York  (now  New  York  Umv  )  He  began  the  M<- 
Alpm  Collection  of  British  history  and  theology  for 
the  library  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  Among 
Gillett's  writings  are  The  Life  and  Times  of  John 
Huss  (1863) 

Gillett,  city  (pop  1,145),  NE  Wis  ,  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Oconto  and  NW  of  Green  Bay,  me  as  a 
village  1900,  as  a  city  1944 

Gillette,  William  (jllff),  1853-1937,  American  actor 
and  playwright,  b  Hartford,  Conn  His  New  York 
debut  in  Mai  k  Twain's  Gilded  Age  (1877)  was  short- 
ly followed  by  his  own  first  play,  The  Professor 
¥>881),  which  appeared  at  the  Madison  Square 
heatre,  then  under  las  management  In  the  same 
year  Esmeralda,  written  with  PVances  Hodgson 
Burnett,  established  his  success  Held  by  the  Enemy 
(1886)  was  the  first  of  his  popular  Civil  War  plays, 
the  second  being  Secret  Service  (189b)  Both  won 
him  high  personal  praise  With  Sherlock  Holmes 
(1899) ,  however,  Gillette  scored  his  lasting  triumph, 
creating  a  play  and  a  character  with  which  he  was 
pei  manently  associated  He  later  appeared  in  Bar- 
rio's Admirable  Cnchton  and  Duir  Brutus  In  re- 
tirement from  1932,  Gillette  returned  in  1935-36 
to  tour  in  Three  Wise  Fools 

Gillette,  town  (pop  2,177),  eo  seat  of  Campbell  co  , 
NE  Wyo  ,  SE  of  Sheridan  It  is  a  trade  center  for  a 
gram,  livestock,  oil,  and  coal  area  Near  by  is  a 
Umv  of  Wyoming  farm  experiment  station 

Gilliam,  Darid  Tod  (gN'yuni),  1844-1923,  American 
gynecologist,  b  Hebron,  Ohio,  M  D  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio,  1871  From  1879  he  was  professor  at 
Starling  Medical  College,  Columbus  He  origi- 
nated (1899)  the  Gillmm  operation  for  displace- 
ment of  the  uterus  He  wrote  The  Essentials  of 
Pathology  (1883)  and  Practical  Gynecotogy  (1903) 

Gillingham  (jfl Ing-urn),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  61,536;  1947  estimated  pop  62,810),  Kent, 
England,  on  the  Medway  and  adjacent  to  Chat- 
ham. There  is  a  fragment  of  the  former  palace  of 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  Industrially  the 
town  is  dependent  upon  the  Chatham  dockyards, 
the  fruit  orchards  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  manufao- 


ture  of  bricks,  cement,  and  electrical  equipment. 
It  is  the  site  of  a  naval  hospital. 

GilHss,  J*met  MeltHHe  (gllfe),  1811-65,  American 
astronomer,  b  Georgetown,  D  C.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1826  and  was  made  first  an  assistant  and  in 
1837  superintendent  of  the  Depot  of  Charts  and 
Instruments  He  began  making  the  first  astronom- 
ical observations  for  the  government,  and  it  was 
largely  upon  his  representations  that  the  U  8  naval 
observatory  was  established  in  1841  He  was  com- 
missioned to  organise  and  equip  it  In  1861,  after 
the  resignation  of  M  F  Maury,  he  became  super- 
intendent of  the  observatory  He  led  an  expedition 
(1849-52)  to  Santiago,  Chile,  which  studied  the 
southern  constellations  and  made  observations  for 
the  determination  of  the  solar  parallax  Its  report 
was  published  in  four  volumes  He  made  later 
journeys  to  observe  solar  eclipses  Under  his  guid- 
ance the  naval  observatory  began  effective  coopera- 
tion with  other  lesearch  observatories  and  com- 
menced the  publication  of  its  obseivations  See 
G  A  Weber,  The  Naval  Observatory  (1926) 

Gillmore,  Quincy  Adams  (gfl'mdr),  1825-88,  Union 
general  in  the  Civil  War,  b  Lorain  co  ,  Ohio,  grad 
West  Point,  1849  Gillmoro,  a  captain  of  engineers, 
captured  Fort  PULABKI  in  April,  1862,  and  shortly 
afterward  was  made  a  brigadier  general  of  volun- 
teers Commanding  the  10th  Army  Corps  and  the 
Dept  of  the  South  (1863-64),  he  had  charge  of 
operations  against  Charleston  Although  he  re- 
duced Fort  Sumter  to  ruins,  the  Confederate  force 
there  did  not  surrender  Gillmore  fought  with  the 
Armv  of  the  James  at  Drewrys  Bluff  (May,  1864), 
commanded  two  divisions  in  the  defense  of  Wash- 
ington against  Early'a  raid  (July) ,  and  again  com- 
manded the  Dept  of  the  South  in  1866  After  the 
war  he  was  active  in  army  engineering  work  and 
in  1879  was  made  president  of  the  Mississippi 
Hiver  Commission 

Gillow,  Robert,  d  1773,  English  furniture  manu- 
facturer and  designer,  founder  of  a  firm  of  cabinet- 
makers ptomment  for  two  centuries  They  pro- 
duced the  otigmal  type  of  billiard  table,  a  telescop- 
ing dining  table,  and  the  Davenport  desk 

Gillray,  James  (gYTia),  1767-1815,  English  carica- 
turist and  illustrator,  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy 
and  on  the  Continent  His  earliest  cartoon,  Paddy 
on  Horseback,  appeared  in  1779  Ho  illustrated 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village  (1784)  and  published 
John  R\dl  and  His  Family  Landing  at  Boulogne 
(1792)  He  became  famous  with  his  caricatures  of 
the  court  of  George  III  His  masterly  delineations, 
vigorous,  often  subtle,  though  sometimes  vulgar, 
numbered  more  than  12,000  Among  his  best- 
known  cartoons  are  A  Connoisseur  Examining  a 
Cooper  (1792),  A  New  Way  to  Pau  the  National 
Debt  (1796),  Social  Elements  in  Skating  (1805),  and 
A  Rake's  Progress  at  the  University  (1806) 

gillyflower*  see  CARNATION;  STOCK,  WALLFLOWER 

Gilman,  Arthur  (gfl'mun),  1837-1909,  American 
educator  and  writer,  b  Alton,  111  ,  M  A  Williams, 
1867  Aftei  a  brief  career  as  a  banker,  he  turned 
to  writing  and  later  was  connected  with  the  River- 
side Press,  Cambridge  He  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  Raddiffe  College  and  in  1886  founded 
at  Cambridge  the  Gilman  School  for  Girls  His 
numerous  historical  and  literary  works  include  The 
Story  of  Rome  (1886),  The  Making  of  tht  American 
Nation  (1887),  and  an  edition  of  Chaucer 

Gilman,  Charlotte  Perkins,  1860-1<H5,  American 
feminist  and  reformer,  b  Hartford,  Conn  ,  great- 
granddaughter  of  Lyman  Beecher  She  married  in 
1884  C  W  Stetson  and  m  1900  George  H  Gilman 
Prominent  as  a  lecturer  and  writer  on  the  labor 
movement  and  feminism,  she  edited  the  Forerun- 
ner, a  liberal  journal  Among  her  many  books  are 
Women  and  Economics  (1898),  Concerning  Children 
(1900),  Human  Work  (1904),  and  This  Man-made 
WorUl  (1911)  Her  verses  were  collected  in  This 
Our  World  (1898)  Incurably  ill.  she  committed 
suicide  See  her  autobiography.  The  Living  of  CAor- 
lotto  Perkins  Oilman  (1935) 

Gilman,  Daniel  Coit,  1831-1908,  American  educator, 
first  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Umv  ,  b  Norwich, 
Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  1852  After  serving  as  attache 
(1863-56)  of  the  American  legation  at  St  Peters- 
burg, he  returned  to  Yale  and  was  active  in  plan- 
ning and  raising  funds  for  the  founding  of  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  From  1856  to  1865  he  was 
librarian  of  Yale  College  and  was  also  concerned 
with  improving  the  New  Haven  public  school 
system  Appointed  (1863)  professor  of  geography 
at  Sheffield  Scientific  School ,  he  became  secretary 
and  librarian  as  well  in  1866  He  resigned  these 
posts  m  1872  to  become  president  of  the  newly 
organised  Umv  of  California  His  work  there  was 
hampered  by  the  state  legislature,  and  m  1875 
Oilman  accepted  the  call  to  establish  and  become 
first  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  at  Balti- 
more. Before  being  formally  installed  as  president 
in  1876,  he  spent  a  year  studying  university  or- 
ganisation and  selecting  an  outstanding  staff  of 
teachers  and  scholars  Gilman  was  also  active  in 
founding  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  (1889)  and  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School  (1893)  He  founded  and 
was  long  president  of  the  Charity  Organisation  of 
Baltimore  and  served  as  a  trustee  of  the  John  F. 
Slater  and  Peabody  Education  funds  and  as  a 
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'member  of  the  General  Education  Board.  He  re- 
tired from  Johns  Hopkins  in  1901,  but  accepted 
the  presidency  (1902-4)  of  the  newly  founded 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  His  books 
include  biographies  of  Jame?  Monroe  and  James 
Dwight  Dana,  a  collection  of  addresses  entitled 
University  Problems  (1898),  and  The  Launching  of 
a  University  (1906)  See  biographies  by  Fabian 
Franklin  (1910)  and  Abraham  Flexner  (1946) 

Gilman,  Lawrence,  1878-1939,  Amencan  music 
critic  and  author,  b  Flushing,  L  I  ,  N  Y  He  was 
music  critic  for  Harper's  Weekly  (1901-13)  and 
the  North  American  Renew  (1915-23),  and  m  1923 
he  succeeded  H  E  Krehbiol  as  music  critic  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  a  post  he  held  until  his 
death  An  able  and  highly  respected  critic,  he 
wrote  (1921-39)  the  program  notes  for  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  and  also  many  books  on  music,  including 
Aspects  of  Modern  Opera  (1909),  Edward  MacDowell 
(rev  ed  ,  1909),  Wagner's  Operas  (1937),  and 
Toscanim  and  Great  Music  (1938) 

Gilman  (gll'mun),  city  (pop  1,554),  E  111 ,  E  of 
Peona,  m  a  farm  area,  me  1867 

Gilmer,  Thomas  Walker,  1802-44,  U  S.  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (Feb  ,  1844),  b  Albemarle  co  ,  Va  He 
practiced  law,  served  (1829  36,  1839)  in  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature,  and  was  elected  (1840)  governor 
of  Virginia  As  Congressman  (1841-44),  he  was  a 
spokesman  for  the  Tvler  administration  Ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Gilmer,  on  board 
the  Princeton  with  other  government  officials,  was 
killed  by  a  gun  explosion  This  accident  brought 
to  the  fore  the  question  of  succession  to  the  presi- 
dency in  the  event  of  wholesale  death  of  public 
officials 

Gilmer  (gll'mur),  city  (pop  3,138),  E  Texas,  NW  of 
Shreveport,  La  ,  settled  1858,  me  1902  It  was 
transformed  from  a  pine-woods  lumbering  and 
farming  town  to  a  hustling  oil  city  m  the  1930s 

Gilmor,  Harry  (gfTm6r),  1838-83,  Confederate  cav- 
alry leader,  b  near  Baltimore,  Md  With  a  small 
force  he  effectively  waged  guerrilla  warfare  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  and  W  Maryland  In  1864 
Gilmor  covered  the  advance  of  J  A  EARLY  on 
Washington  He  reluctantly  obeyed  his  superiors 
in  burning  Chambersburg,  Pa  (July,  1864)  Sheri- 
dan's scouts  captured  him  in  Feb ,  1865  See  his 
Four  Years  in  the  Satidle  (1866) 

Gilmore,  Patrick  Sarsfleld  (gYl'mor),  1829-92,  Amer- 
ican bandmaster,  b  near  Dublin,  Ireland  He  or- 
ganized his  own  band  m  Boston  in  1859  The  first 
of  his  spectacular  music  festivals  took  place  m 
New  Orleans  in  1864  and  was  followed  by  bigger 
ones  in  Boston — the  National  Peace  Jubilee  (1869) 
and  the  World  Peace  Jubilee  (1872),  m  which  a 
20,000-voice  chorus  proved  impossibly  large  Gil- 
more  wrote  the  words  and  music  of  When  Johnny 
Comes  Marching  Home,  a  popular  Civil  War  song 

Giloh  (gl'lo),  unidentified  town,  8  central  Palestine 
Joshua  1551  The  adjective  is  Gilonite  2  Sam 
15  12,  23  34  See  PBLONITE 

Gilpin,  Charles  Sidney  (gTTpm),  1878-1930,  Amer- 
ican Negro  actor,  b  Richmond,  Va  In  singing 
troupes,  stock  companies,  and  vaudeville  he  toured 
the  United  States,  until  in  1916  he  became  manager 
of  a  Negro  stock  company  in  New  York  city  He 
appeared  in  Dnnkwater's  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
1919  and  with  great  artistic  distinction  in  the 
title  role  of  Eugene  O'Neill's  Emperor  Jones  in 
1920-24 

Gilpin,  Henry  Dilworth,  1801-60,  American  public 
official,  U  S  Attorney  General  (1840-41).  b  Lan- 
caster, England  He  practiced  law  m  Pennsyl- 
vania and  served  as  U  S  district  attorney  m  this 
state  An  ardent  Jacksoman  Democrat,  Gilpin 
was  solicitor  of  the  Treasury  (1837-40)  and  then 
was  Attorney  General  in  President  Van  Buren's 
cabinet  He  was  also  interested  in  literary  and 
historical  work  and  edited  the  papers  of  James 
Madison  (3  vols  ,  1840) 

Gilroy  (gllroi'),  city  (pop  3.616),  W  Calif,  SE  of 
San  Joso,  chartered  1870  It  is  a  processing  center 
for  the  farms  and  orchards  of  the  Santa  Clara  Val- 
ley The  city  has  oil  refineries  and  wineries  To  the 
northeast  are  medicinal  hot  springs 

Gil  Vicente   see  VICENTE,  GIL 

Gimbel  (glm'btil),  family  of  American  merchants 
and  philanthropists  Adam  Gimbel,  1817-96,  b 
Bavaria,  emigrated  (1835)  to  the  United  States 
and  traveled  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  peddling 
notions  He  set  up  (1842)  a  small  business  in 
Vmcennea,  Ind  ,  and  there  expanded  it  consider- 
ably over  a  period  of  40  years  I  He  sold  his  busi- 
ness to  join  his  sons,  Jacob  Gimbel,  185O-1922,  b, 
Vmcennes,  and  Isaac  Gimbel,'  1857-1931,  b  Vin- 
oennee,  who  had  opened  m  the  1880s  a  successful 
department  store  in  Milwaukee,  Wis  In  1894  the 
Gimbels  founded  a  large  department  store  in 
Philadelphia,  and  in  1910  a  store  was  opened  m 
New  York  city  under  the  direction  of  Jacob  Gim- 
bel—who  donated  much  to  Jewish  charities.  Other 
businesses  were  absorbed,  and  Saks  and  Company 
was  purchased  in  1923.  Branch  stores  were  also 
opened  in  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.,  and  other  cities  Charles  Gimbel, 
1861-1932,  b.  Vincennes,  for  many  years  headed 
the  Philadelphia  establishment  and  waa  active  in 
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mam  philanthropies  of  the  city  Another  brother. 
Ellis  A.  Gimbel,  1865-1950,  b  Vmcennca,  headed 
the  department  stores  for  several  years  and  was 
the  founder  of  the  Giinbel  Awards  The  three 
other  sons  of  Adam  Gimbel,  Louis  8  ,  Daniel,  and 
Benedict,  were  also  connected  with  the  firm  Ber- 
nard F.  Gimbel,  1886-,  b  Vincennes,  son  of  Isaac 
Gimbel,  became  president  of  Gimbel  Brothers, 
Inc  ,  in  1927 

GimJi  (glm'le),  village  (pop  1,045),  S  Man  ,  on  the 
west  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  N  of  Winnipeg 
It  was  the  first  Icelandic  settlement  in  Manitoba 
Gimzo  (gfrn'ao)  [Heb  ,  -sycamore],  town,  SW  Pal- 
estine, just  SW  of  Lydda,  now  called  Junzu  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Philistines  in  Ahaz's  time 
2  Chron  28  18 

gin  [archaic  geneva,  from  Dutch  from  O  FT.  from 
Latin, -jumpei],  spirituous  liquor  distilled  chiefly 
from  fermented  cereals,  malted  and  unmaltod,  and 
flavored  with  jumper  bernes  It  originated  in 
Holland  (whence  the  name  Hollands,  or  Holland 
Kin)  but  is  now  manufactured  also  in  other  coun- 
tries, chiefly  England  and  the  United  States  A 
type  of  gin  developed  in  England  is  known  as 
London  gin  Dry  gin  has  been  highly  rectified 
"Old  Tom"  gin  is  sweetened  for  use  as  a  liqueur 
Sloe  gin  is  flavored  with  fresh  sloes  instead  of 
jumper  Spurious  gm  is  fabricated  by  diluting 
with  water  alcohol  flavored  with  jumper  extract, 
turpentine,  and  other  ingredients 
Oinath  (gl'~),  father  of  Tibm  1  Kings  16  21,  22 
Gmer  de  log  Rlos,  Francisco  (franthC'ukS  honor'  da 
los  rC'6s),  1839-1915,  Spanish  educator  and  phi- 
losopher He  founded  the  Institution  Libre  de 
Knsenanra,  a  school  which  sought  to  develop  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  in  its  students,  it  did  much  to 
reform  teaching  methods  in  Spain  and  to  shape 
contemporary  liberal  politics  there  Giner  in- 
fluenced greatlv  the  generation  who  attended  the 
institution  In  his  work  on  the  philosophy  of  law 
Gmer  attempted  to  reconcile  positivist  and  ra- 
tional trends  His  collected  works  were  published 
(1916-27)  in  18  volumes 

ginger,  perennial  plant  (Zingiber  officinale)  of  the 
tiopics  and  its  undei ground  branching  footstalk  of 
commercial  importance  The  plant  has  long,  nar- 
row, alternate,  and  grasshke  leaves  and  flowers 
borne  on  separate  stems  It  is  easily  propagated  by 
the  loot  stalk,  which  is  about  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  finger,  arid  has  become  one  of  the  most  wide- 
spread of  the  spices  It  is  not  found  in  the  wild 
state  but  is  believed  to  be  native  to  S  Asia,  where  it 
has  been  an  article  of  commerce  from  ancient  times 
Ginger  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and 
had  reached  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
It  is  marketed  as  preserved  or  green  ginger — pro- 
duced mostly  in  China — or  as  dried  or  cured  ginger 
Preserved  ginger  is  boiled,  peeled,  candied,  and  sold 
either  in  syrup  or  coated  with  powdered  sugar 
Dried  ginger  is  variously  piepared  for  the  market, 
sometimes  with  a  coating  of  lime  Gingei  is  used  in 
medicine  as  a  stimulant  and  a  carminative  and  in 
cookery  (usually  powdered)  as  a  condiment,  par- 
ticularly in  curries,  the  oil  flavors  several  beverages, 
e  g  ,  ginger  ale  Wild  ginger  is  a  North  American 
herb  with  a  ginger-flavored  footstalk 
ginger  ale,  sweetened  beveiage  made  of  carbonated 
water  flavored  with  ginger  and  other  ingredients 
Ginger  beer  is  an  uni  elated  beverage,  properly  a 
fermented  drink  brewed  from  ginger  and  bitter 
vegetables 

Ginkel,  Godart  van,  let  earl  of  Athlone  (van  ging'- 
kul,  Dutch  kho'dart  van  khmg'kul.athlfm'),  1630- 
1703,  Dutch  general  in  the  service  of  Prince 
William  of  Orange  (WILLIAM  III  of  England)  In 
the  War  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  after  the  battle 
of  the  Bovne  (1690),  Ginkel  became  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  capturing  Ballymore 
and  Athlone,  defeating  the  forces  of  James  II  at 
Aughnm,  and  taking  Limerick,  where  peace  was 
made  In  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  he 
commanded  the  Dutch  wing  of  the  forces  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough 

ginkgo  (glngk'go,  gtng'ko,  jmgk'gS,  jmg'ko)  (Jap 
from  Chinese,  -  silver  apricot]  or  maidenhair  tree, 
tall,  slender,  picturesque  deciduous  tree  (Ginkgo 
biloba),  native  to  the  Orient,  but  planted  for  orna- 
ment and  shade  in  Europe  and  America  It  has 
irregular  and  sparse  branches  and  delicate,  fan- 
shaped  leaves  It  is  interesting  as  a  "living  fossil," 
being  the  sole  surviving  example  of  a  large  group  of 
trees  that  existed  in  geologic  times  Its  form  has 
not  changed  in  millions  of  years,  as  is  shown  by 
fossils  widely  scattered  over  Europe  and  Asia  In 
China  it  is  considered  a  sacred  tree  and  is  planted 
near  temples  The  kernel  of  the  fruit  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Asiatics  as  a  food,  but  the  pulp 
surrounding  it  is  foul-odored 

Gjnn,  Edwin  (gin),  1838-1914,  American  publisher 
and  philanthropist,  b  Or  land,  Maine,  grad  Tufts 
College,  1862  In  1867  he  started  in  Boston  his 
publishing  business,  which  as  Gmn,  Heath  &  Co 
after  1881  and  as  Gmn  &  Company  after  1885 
was  notable  as  a  publisher  of  grammar  school 
texts  Gmn  aided  and  organized  educational  work 
for  the  peace  movement,  and  his  endowment  of 
the  World  Peace  Foundation  in  1910  gave  con- 
tinuity to  its  educational  program. 
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Ginnetho  (gl'nethO,  glue'-)  [Heb  , -gardener],  priest 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel.  Neh.  12  4.  He  is 
undoubtedly  the  same  as  Ginnethon  (gl'nfithfin, 
glnfi'-),  mentioned  in  Neh  10.6  and  12  16 
Ginsburg,  Christian  David  (glnz'burg),  1831-1914, 
English  Hebrew  scholar,  b  Warsaw  He  was  con- 
verted  to  Christianity  in  1846  and  settled  in  Eng- 
land. He  translated  (1857)  the  Song  of  Songs, 
with  a  critical  commentary,  but  is  best  known  for 
his  Masoretic  studies,  including  Hebrew  and 
English  editions  of  Jacob  ben  Hayyun's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Rabbinic  Btile  (1867),  Elias  Levita's 
Afassoret  ha-Massoret  (1867),  and  The  Massorah 
(4  vols ,  1880-1905) 

ginseng  (jln'sfng*),  name  for  species  of  the  genus 
Panax,  perennial  herbs  of  North  Ainei  ica  and  Asia 
The  true  ginseng  (Panax  schinseng  or  ginseng)  is 
native  to  E  Asia  and  has  long  been  prized  by  the 
Chinese  as  a  panacea  The  large  demand  for  this 
plant  led  to  a  search  for  a  substitute — found  in 
one  of  the  American  species,  P  quinquefolium, 
native  E  of  the  Rockieu  but  nearly  exterminated. 
It  is  now  marketed  chiefly  from  cultivation  but 
requires  a  few  years  to  mature  the  roots  properly 
Both  species  have  leaves  of  five  leaflets,  a  cluster 
of  small  flowers,  and  red  berries  See  Ginseng 
Diseases  and  Their  Control  and  Ginseng  Culture 
(U  S  Dept  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Buls  73fa 
and  1184) 

Gioberti,  Vmcenzo  (vSnchan'tsO  jobfeVte),  1801-62, 
Italian  philosopher,  statesman,  and  political  writer, 
b  Tut  in  Ordained  a  priest  in  1825,  ho  went  into 
exile  (1833-48)  at  Pan»  and  Brussels  because  of 
his  liberal  political  ideas  In  1S48  he  became 
deputy,  senator,  and  finally  premier  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sardinia,  but  he  resigned  after  the  Austrian 
victory  over  the  Sardinians  at  Novara  (1849) 
After  a  short  term  as  minister  to  Paris,  he  retired 
to  private  life  At  first  a  republican,  favoring  a 
federation  of  Italian  states  under  papal  arbitration, 
he  later  advocated  the  complete  unification  of 
Italy  as  a  constitutional  monarchy 
Giocondo,  Fra  Giovanni  (fra'  j  5 van 'no  jokon'do), 
c  1435-1515,  Italian  architect,  engineer,  and  anti- 
quary A  Franciscan  friar,  he  was  accomplished 
in  philosophy,  archaeology,  and  classical  literature, 
but  is  best  known  for  his  architectural  and  engi- 
neering works  He  designed  a  drainage  system  for 
the  lagoons  of  Venice,  built  the  fortifications  of 
Treviso,  and  is  universally  credited  with  the  design 
of  the  Palazzo  del  Consiglio  (1476)  at  Verona,  an 
elegant  arcaded  monument  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance He  accompanied  Charles  VIII  to  France 
in  1495  as  court  architect,  his  only  known  remain- 
ing work  of  that  period  is  the  Pont  Notre  Dame 

GioiaaorSGioja,  Melchiorre  (both  malkyor'rajo'yd), 
1767-1829,  Italian  economist  and  political  theorist 
An  early  advocate  of  the  unification  of  Italy,  he  was 
several  times  imprisoned,  once  on  charges  of  as- 
sociation with  the  Carbonari  movement  He  op- 
posed the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  insisting  on 
the  economic  duty  of  the  state  He  also  conducted 
important  statistical  studies  His  chief  works,  are 
Dd  mento  e  ddle  recompense  [concerning  merit  and 
rewards]  (1818-19)  and  Fuosofia  delta  statistica 
[philosophy  of  statistics]  (1829-30) 

Giohtti,  Giovanni  (jovaii'nS  jolCt'tc),  1842-1928, 
Italian  statesman,  five  times  premier  (1892-93, 
1903-5,  1906-9,  1911-14,  1920-21)  Ho  and  Son- 
nino  were  the  leading  Italian  political  figures  m  the 
years  before  the  First  World  War  A  leftist,  but 
not  a  Socialist,  he  favored  the  organization  of  labor 
unions  and  was  responsible  for  important  social 
reforms  He  opposed  Italian  participation  m  the 
First  World  War  In  the  troubled  period  of  his 
fifth  premioiship,  Italy  made  a  tieaty  with  Yugo- 
slavia to  settle  the  FIUME  dispute  and  acquired 
the  Dodecanese  from  Turkey  After  1924  he  op- 
posed Mussolini  Ho  left  memoirs  (Eng  tr  ,  1923) 

Giono,  Jean  (aha'  j6no')-  1895-,  French  novelist, 
b  Provence  His  semi-autobiographical  novel, 
Jean  le  bleu  (1932,  Eng  tr  ,  Blue  Boy,  1946),  ex- 
ploies  the  development  of  his  early  tastes  into 
maturity  Among  his  best  works  are  three  short 
novels,  Colline  (1920,  Eng  tr  ,  Hill  of  Destiny, 
1929),  Un  de  Baumugnes  (1929,  Eng  tr  ,  Lovers  Are 
Never  Losers,  1931),  and  Regain  (1930,  Eng  tr  , 
Harvest,  1939)  He  also  wrote  Le  Chant  du  monde 
(1934,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Song  of  the  World,  1937)  and  a 
short  story  "La  Femnie  du  boulanger"  (1935,  film 
version  with  English  title,  The  Baker's  Wife,  1939) 
A  pacifist,  Giono  expressed  his  revolt  in  Refus 
d'obeissance  (book  form,  1937)  In  1939  he  trans- 
lated Melville's  Moby  Dick  into  French 

Giordano,  Luca  (loo'ka  jorda'no),  1632-1705,  Ital- 
ian painter  of  the  Neapolitan  school;  pupil  of 
Ribera  and  Pietro  da  Cortona  He  was  called  Fa 
Presto  because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
painted  He  copied  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
with  amazing  facility  and  ultimately  based  his  style 
upon  that  of  Veronese  and  Cortona  Giordano 
lived  in  Naples,  but  in  1679  and  again  m  1683  was 
invited  to  Florence  by  the  grand  duke  to  decorate 
the  cupola  of  the  Corsmi  Chapel  and  to  decorate  a 
ceiling  in  the  Palazzo  Riccardi  In  1692  on  invita- 
tion of  Charles  II  of  Spain,  he  went  to  Madrid, 
where  he  remained  eight  years  and  produced  nu- 


merous works  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  achieving  fame 
and  wealth  On  the  death  of  Charles,  he  accom- 
panied Philip  V  to  Naples.  His  pictures  are  in  the 
leading  European  galleries,  particularly  those  of 
Madrid,  Vienna,  and  Naples  His  best-known 
frescoes  in  Naples  include  The  Story  of  Judith  (San 
Martmo);  Chnst  Expelling  the  Traders  from  the 
Temple  (San  Filippo  Nen),  and  those  in  Santa 
Brfjpda  In  Spam  he  painted  admirable  frescoes 
in  the  Chapel  of  San  Lorenzo  and  in  the  Esconal, 
Madrid,  and  in  the  churches  and  palaces  of  Madrid 
and  Toledo.  Another  example  is  The  Birth  of  John 
the  Baptist  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) 
Giordano,  Umberto  (oombfir'tO),  1867-1948,  Italian 
composer  of  operas  Andrea  Chenwr  (1896)  and 
Madame  Sam-Gene  (1915),  a  comedy,  are  best 
known 

Giorgio,  Francesco  di  (francha'skd  d6  j5r'jo),  1439- 
1502,  Italian  engineer,  architect,  painter,  and 
sculptor,  b  Siena  With  Renaissance  versatility  he 
worked  as  military  architect  and  engineer,  first  at 
Siena  (1463-78)  and  later  in  the  service  of  the  duke 
of  Urbino,  made  a  model  for  the  dome  of  the  Milan 
cathedral  (1480),  and  invented  the  mines  used  in 
the  siege  of  Naples  in  1495  In  sculpture  he  is  re- 
membered for  his  work  in  the  choir  of  the  Siena 
cathedral,  his  paintings,  which  show  the  influence 
of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  are  mostly  in  Siena,  The  Rape 
ofEuropa  is  in  the  Louvre  and  The  Chess  Players  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  His  treatise  Trattato 
di  architettura  civile  e  militare  was  edited  by  Cesare 
Saluzzo  in  1841  See  study  by  A.  S  Weller  (1944) 

Giorgione  (joijo'na),  c  1478-1510,  Venetian  painter, 
b  Castelfranco  Veneto,  fellow  student  of  Titian 
under  Giovanni  Bellini  in  Venice  Giorgiono  was 
known  also  as  Zorgo  of  Zorgi  da  Caatelfranco  and 
as  Giorgio  Barbarolh  Almost  nothing  is  known  of 
his  life  except  that  he  worked  in  Venice,  undertook 
various  important  commissions  in  oil  and  fresco, 
and  died  of  the  plague  in  his  early  30s  Legend 
concedes  him  every  personal  charm  A  great  in- 
novator, he  is  credited  with  having  boon  the  foi  ma- 
tive  influence  in  the  lives  of  Titian,  Pordenonc, 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  and  Jacopo  Palina  il  Vec- 
chio  Thus,  in  a  sense,  10th-century  Venetian 
painting  stems  from  him  So  absolute  was  his 
domination  that  it  is  impossible  to  sepaiate  with 
certainty  his  work  from  that  of  his  imitators  His 
frescoes  aio  practically  obliterated  The  list  of  his 
extant  works  in  oil  is  computed  variously  at  fiom 
4  to  70  But  if  Giorgione  himself  is  an  unknown 
quantity  the  Gioigionesque  is  not  It  was  a  new 
departure  in  Venetian  painting  both  in  tcclmique 
and  in  spirit  Technically  it  introduced  a  greater 
fusion  of  all  forms  and  a  subordination  of  local  coloi 
to  the  pervading  tone^in  which  the  difference^  ex- 
press primarily  form  in  space  This  revolution  was 
accomplished  simultaneously  by  Leonardo,  but 
whereas  Leonardo  tended  to  suppress  color  in  his 
somewhat  opaque  shadows,  the  colors  of  Giorgione 
are  luminous  and  waim  In  spirit  the  Giorgion- 
esque  was  liberating  The  ostensible  subject  no 
longer  limited  the  artist  but  became  a  pretext  foi 
self-expression  The  Virgin  steps  out  of  hei  aichi- 
tectural  setting  and  becomes  part  of  an  idyllic 
landscape  bathed  in  a  general  light  The  specific 
works  associated  with  Giorgiono  himself  have  the 
poetic  quality  of  a  bucolic  dreamworld  never  re- 
captured by  his  famous  followers  Among  the  best 
authenticated  are  Madonna  with  SS  Francis  and 
Liberate  (cathedral,  Castelfranco  Veneto),  Thr 
Three  Philosophers  (Vienna),  and  the  Giovanolli 
landscape  with  figures  (Venice)  Also  celebrated, 
if  more  dubious,  are  Concert  champStre  (Louv  re) , 
The  Concert  (Pitti  Palace) ,  Judgment  of  Solomon 
and  Tnal  of  Moses  (Uffizi) ,  Madonna  with  SS  Roch 
and  Antony  (Prado),  Venus  and  Cupid  in  a  Land- 
scape (National  Gall  of  Ait,  Washington,  D  C  ),  a 
portrait  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  See  studies 
by  Herbert  Cook  (1900)  and  G  M  Richter  (193?) 

Giotbno  (jot-te'no),  eaily  Florentine  painter  of  the 
school  of  Giotto.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
the  first  half  of  the  14th  cent  and  has  been  various- 
ly identified  with  Giotto  di  Stefano  and  Maso  di 
Banco  It  is  possible  that  the  work  of  more  than 
one  man  has  been  associated  with  this  name  Ho 
has  been  credited  with  frescoes  in  Santa  Crocc, 
Florence,  and  in  the  lower  church  of  St  Francis  in 
Assisi  and  a  fine  Pietd  in  the  Uffizi,  works  of  great 
beauty  and  refinement  See  Osvald  Sir6n,  Giotto 
and  Some  of  His  Followers  (Eng  tr  ,  1917) 

Giotto  (Giotto  di  Bondone)  jdt'to  dS  bondo'na), 
c  1266~c  1337,  Florentine  painter  and  architect 
More  than  any  other  one  man  ho  may  be  said  to 
have  determined  the  course  of  painting  m  Europe 
He  reputedly  was  born  at  Colle,  near  Florence,  the 
son  of  a  landowner  There  are  records  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Florence  at  various  periods  from  1311  to 
1336.  Tradition  says  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Cima- 
bue.  but  modern  critics  see  in  his  earliest  works 
evidences  of  the  Roman  school.  He  early  turned 
from  the  rigidity  and  conventionalism  of  con- 
temporary Italo-Byzantine  painting  to  the  study 
of  nature  and,  despite  the  limited  technical  knowl- 
edge at  his  command,  gave  new  life  to  the  art  of 
painting  m  Italy.  Giotto  was,  above  all,  the  per- 
lector  of  form  and  movement.  His  figures  are 
graceful,  dignified,  natural,  and  individual.  The 
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facea  and  gestures  are  expressive  and  lifelike; 
drapery  and  architecture  are  handled  with  sim- 
plicity and  skill,  movement  is  free  and  uncon- 
strained Earnestness  and  dramatic  force  charac- 
terise all  his  works,  and  though  he  had  but  scant 
knowledge  of  linear  perspective  and  chiaroscuro, 
his  mature  art  has  never  been  surpassed  in  ease 
and  grace  of  pose  and  in  the  decorative  effect 
achieved  by  composition  and  color  In  breaking 
the  bonds  of  Byzantine  tradition,  Giotto  un- 
doubtedly was  influenced  by  the  naturalistic  trend 
m  sculpture  inaugurated  by  the  Pisam  and  by  tho 
Franciscan  movement  in  religion  His  earliest  ex- 
tant works  are  probably  the  celebrated  frescoes  in 
the  Church  of  St  Francis  in  Assisi,  the  beautiful 
and  well-preserved  Allegories,  The  Glorification  of 
St  Francis,  and  The  Life  of  the  Virgin  anrl  Christ 
(10  scenes,  including  the  Crucifixion)  in  the  tran- 
septs and  the  Miracles  of  St  Francis,  all  in  the 
lower  church  In  1298  he  was  in  Rome,  where  ho 
executed  for  Cardinal  Stefaneschi  tho  famous 
Navicella,  a  mosaic  (now  in  the  portico  of  St 
Peter's),  and  an  altarpiece  for  the  high  altar  of 
St  Peter's  (now  m  tho  sacristy)  About  1305  he 
decorated  the  Scrovegrn  (Arena)  Chapel  at  Padua 
This  seiiea  of  38  frescoes  ate  counted  among  tho 
greatest  works  of  Italian  art  and  are  the  best  pre- 
served of  Giotto's  works  Painted  in  three  rows  on 
either  side  wall,  they  deal  with  bibhral  subjects,  the 
Life  of  Christ,  Vires  and  Virtual,  Savior  in  Glory, 
and  the  superb  Last  Judgment  Giotto  probably 
was  one  of  tho  band  of  wandering  painters  who  tra- 
versed Italy,  decorating  chapels,  churches,  monas- 
teries, and  palaces  Among  numeious  works  at- 
tributed to  him,  many  of  which  have  perished,  are 
the  frescoes  m  the  Church  of  Santa  Croc  o,  Florence, 
Life  of  St  Francis  in  tho  Bardi  Chapol  and  Si 
John  the  Baptist  and  St  John  the  Evangelist  in  the 
Peruzzi  Chapel  Such  fragments  as  have  escaped 
the  restorer's  hand  place  them  among  the  groat 
masterpieces  of  the  world'*  art  Striking  episodes 
pu  tui  ed  are  The  Funeral  of  St  Francis,  Ascension  of 
St  John,  Birth  of  tht  Baptist,  arid  The  Dance  of 
Salomt  Of  Giotto's  fewer  panel  pictures,  the  most 
famous  are  the  Virgin  and  Child  Enthroned  (Flor- 
ence), Stigmatuahon  of  St  Francis  (Louvre),  and 
PrtserUation  in  the  Templt,  (Gardner  Mus  ,  Boston) 
On  tho  death  of  Ainolfo  di  C  anibio,  Giotto  was 
made  director  of  the  woiks  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Fiore,  in  Home,  ho  designed  the  west  front  of  tho 
cathedral  and  the  campanile,  the  lower  part  of 
which,  together  with  the  sculptured  decorations, 
were  completed  from  his  designs  before  his  death 
Later  the  tower  was  modified  to  some  extent  by 
Audi  on  Pisano  and  Francesco  Talenti,  but  the 
unique  and  richly  dccoiated  stiucture,  always 
known  as  Giotto's  Towor,  remains  a  monument 
to  the  genius  of  its  original  designer  His  loforms 
in  painting  were  carried  throughout  Italy  by  his 
many  pupils  and  followers  Giotto's  popularity  as 
a  great  Florentine  and  artist  is  attested  in  litera- 
ture bv  Dante  and  Petrarch,  by  Boccaccio,  Sac- 
chetti,  and  Villain  The  Epiphany  and  eight  panels, 
Scents  from  If  oil/  Subjects,  attributed  to  tho  school 
of  Giotto,  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  tho 
National  Gallery  of  Art.  Washington,  D  C  ,  has  a 
Madonna  and  Child  The  mastei's  later  years 
were  devotod  chiefly  to  architecture  See  biography 
by  Basil  Do  Sclmcouit  (1905),  Osvald  Siren, 
Giotto  and  Some  of  His  Followers  (Eng  tr  ,  1917), 
Bernard  Beronson,  A  Sienew  Paintir  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Legend  (1920) 

Giovanni  da  Bologna    see  BOLCX.NA,  GIOVANNI  DA 
Giovanni  da  Fiesole    see  AISG^LICO,  FHA 
Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere:  Soo  Alt  met,  GIOVANNI 

DK" 

Giovanni  di  Pietro  see  SP\UNA.,  Lo 
Gippsland  (gTps'land),  rural  district,  13,655  so  mi  , 
SE  Victoria,  Australia,  E  of  Melbourne  Partly 
mountainous  and  forested,  the  atea  has  fertile 
plains  producing  corn,  oats,  and  sugar  beets  Tliei  o 
aie  deposits  of  coal,  gold,  and  bauxite  Sale  is  the 
principal  center 

Gipson,  Lawrence  Henry  (gfp'sun),  1880-,  Ameri- 
can histonan,  b  Greelev,  Colo,  giad  limy  of 
Idaho,  1903  A  Rhodes  scholar  (B  A  Oxford, 
1907),  he  also  studied  at  tho  Umv  of  Chicago  and 
at  Yale  (Ph  D  ,  1918)  Gipson  was  an  assistant  in 
history  at  tho  Umv  of  Iciaho  (1903-4),  professor 
at  the  College  of  Idaho  (1907-10),  and  piofossor 
of  history  (1911-17)  and  of  history  and  political 
science  (1918-24)  at  Wabash  College  From  1924 
to  1 940  he  was  professor  of  history  and  head  of  tho 
department  of  history  and  government  at  Lehigh 
Umv  In  1947  he  became  research  professor  of 
history  at  Lehigh  Gipson  is  an  outstanding 
authority  on  the  British  Empire  in  the  18th  cent  , 
especially,  though  not  exclusively,  on  its  Anieucan 
colonies  Hia  outstanding  work,  The  British  Em- 
pire before  the  American  Revolution  (7  vols  ,  1936- 
49),  is  a  comprehensive  study,  which  is  gencialh 
considered  to  have  made  Francis  Parkman's  writ- 
ings on  the  same  period  obsolete  as  history.  The 
seven  volumes  are  either  subtitled  or  separately 
titled  aa  follows  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  The 
Southern  Plantations,  The  Northern  Plantations 
(these  first  three  were  all  published  in  1936),  Zone* 
of  International  Friction  North  America,  South  of 
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the  Great  Lakes  Region,  1748-1754  (1939),  Zones 
of  International  Friction  the  Great  Lakes  Frontier, 
Canada,  the  West  Indies,  India,  1748-1764  (1942); 
The  Great  War  for  the  Empire  the  Years  of  Defeat, 
1764-57  (1946),  and  The  Great  War  for  the  Em- 
pire Victorious  Years,  1768-17VO  (1949)  Other 
of  his  works  include  Jared  Ingeraolt  (1920),  tho 
section  on  the  United  States  in  Howard  O  Bar- 
nard, ed  ,  The  Expansion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Na- 
tions (1920),  Studies  in  Conntcticut  Colonial  Taxa- 
tion (1931),  and  Some  Reflections  upon  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  Other  Essays  in  American  Co- 
lonial History  (1942)  He  also  edited  The  Moravian 
Indian  Minswn  on  White  Huer  Dianw  and  Letters 
(1938) 

gipsy,  see  GIPKI 

giraffe  (jhaP),  ruminant  mammal  of  Afiica  living  in 
open  country  S  of  the  Sahara  Tallest  of  ummals,  a 
male  may  he  IS  ft  from  hoof  to  crown  The  long 
neck  has  only  the  usual  seven  vertebrae  The  short 
horns  are  covered  with  skin  and  hair  Giraffes  are 
protectively  colored  with  large  sandy  to  chestnut 
angular  spots  closely  spaced  on  the  lighter  back- 
ground They  feed  chiefly  on  leaves  of  acacia  and 
mimosa,  using  their  extensible  tongues  and  mobile 
lips  to  secure  tho  food  They  can  do  without  water 
for  long  intervals  Tho  giraffo  can  outrun  most  of 
its  enemies  and  is  usually  hunted  on  horseback 
Destroyed  for  its  hide  and  flosh,  it  is  i educed  in 
numbers  and  in  some  areas  exterminated  It  is 
now  protected 

Giralda  (jlral'du,  Span  heral'da),  celebrated  tower 
adjoining  tho  cathedral  of  Seville,  Spain  It  was 
built  (1103-84)  to  serve  as  minaret  to  the  main 
mosque  of  Seville,  on  the  site  of  whic  h  the  c  athedral 
now  stands  In  1568  it  was  converted  into  a  bell 
tower  by  the  addition  of  an  ornate  Renaissance 
supersti  uc  ture  on  the  simple  square  Aloorish 
towei ,  a  weatheivane,  or  giraldillo,  m  the  shape  of 
a  crowning  figure  representing  l<aith,  gave  tho 
towei  its  name  Tho  original  square  nmiarel,  with 
an  interior  ramp,  is  197  ft  high,  the  superstruc  ture 
adds  123  ft 

Giralcii,  Giovanni  Battista  (jovan'nc  bat-te'sta 
j Priil 'df),  1504 -7  J,  Italian  authoi,  known  also  as 
Cinthio,  Cmtio,  Cmzio,  or  Cynthus  Ho  wrote 
tragedies,  lyric  v  erse,  and  tales  Some  of  the  stories 
in  his  Hecatomrmthi  (one  hundred  tales)  (1505)  were 
translated  by  Whetstone  and  other  16th-century 
English  writers,  and  Shakspere  derived  tho  plots  of 
Othello  and  Measure  for  Measure  from  two  of  them 

Giraldus  CambrensisGlral'dus  kambrcVsIs) ,  c  1 146- 
122%  Norman-Welsh  churchman,  called  also  Ger- 
ald do  Ban  i  He  was  of  noble  parentage  His 
ecclesiastical  career  was  distinguished  for  inde- 
pendence and  zeal  Giraldus'  ambition  was  to  be 
bishop  of  Monmouth,  but  although  nominated  in 
1176,  1198,  and  1214,  he  was  not  elected,  probably 
l>eeauso  he  was  known  to  desire  to  make  St  David's 
a  primal  see  independent  of  Canterbury  Ho  was 
associated  (from  1184)  with  the  king  and  court  of 
England  His  histoncal  woiks  include  two  descrip- 
tive works  on  Ireland  (resulting  from  a  visit)  and 
Dtscnptio  Cambriae  [description  of  Wales]  He  is 
most  valuable  when  writing  from  personal  ex- 
peiionce,  and  he  provides  frequent  glimpses  of 
medieval  life  and  folklore  He  also  wrote  auto- 
biographical works,  lives  of  churchmen,  pastoral 
admonitions,  Latin  poetry,  and  treatises  on  tho 
rights  of  the  see  of  St  David's  Seo  The  Auto- 
biography of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (ed  and  tr  by 
II  E  Butler,  1937) 

Girard,  Charles  (jlraid'),  1822-95,  American  phvsi- 
cian  and  zoologist,  b  Mulhouse,  Alsace  He  be- 
came an  assistant  to  Lotus  Agassiz  in  Nouchatol, 
Switzerland,  and  in  1848  accompanied  Agasaiz 
to  tho  United  State4*  Girard  graduated  from 
Georgetown  Umv  (M  D  ,  1850)  and  was  affiliated 
with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (1850-59) 
His  woiks  include  Htrpttoloyy  (1858),  based  on 
studios  of  reptiles  collected  b\  the  Charles  \Vilkes 
expedition  (183S-42),  Contnlmtioms  to  (he  hatnial 
History  of  the  Fresh  IV  ater  Fishts  of  North  Ame>  ira 
(1851),  and  Lift  in  Its  Physical  Aspects  (1855) 
After  the  Civil  Wai,  Guard,  who  was  a  Confederate 
offic  er,  loft  the  country  for  Paris,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  medicine 

Girard,  Stephen  (jliutd').  1750-1831,  American 
merchant,  banker,  and  philanthropist,  b  Bordeaux, 
Franco  Guard  went  to  sea  and  at  the  age  of  23 
wa«  a  captain  He  landed  in  New  York  in  1774  and 
was  employed  to  sail  for  a  merchant  there  In  177b 
he  settled  in  Philadelphia  as  shipowner  and  mer- 
chant He  gained  wealth  and  interested  himself  in 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  When  its  charter 
was  not  renewed,  he  set  up  his  own  bank  in  Phila- 
delphia He  helped  to  finance  the  United  States  m 
the  War  of  1812,  and  in  1816  he  subscubed  much 
money  for  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States 
Girard  gave  of  his  own  personal  service  in  the 
yellow-fever  epidemic  of  1793  He  cotitiibuted  to 
the  improvement  of  Philadelphia  He  bequeathed 
several  million  dollars  to  found  Guard  College,  an 
educational  institution  for  poor  white  orphan  boys 
The  presumptive  heirs  sued,  but  they  failed  See 
J  B  MoMaster,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Stephen 
Girard  (1918),  C  A  Hernck,  Stephen  Girard, 
Fouruier(lQ23),H  E  Wildes, Lonely  Midas  (1943) 
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Gimd  Girard')  1  City  (pop  1,741),  central  111 ,  8 
of  Springfield,  in  a  coal  and  farm  area,  me  1855 
9  City  (pop  2,5.54),  co  seat  of  Crawford  co  ,  SE 
Kansas,  NW  of  Pittsburg,  founded  1868,  me  as  a 
town  1869,  as  a  city  1871  3  City  (pop  9,805),  NE 
Ohio,  on  the  Mahomng  river  and  NW  of  Youngs- 
town,  settled  o  1800  Metal  products  and  leather 
are  made  here  4  Borough  (pon  1,732),  NW  Pa  , 
near  Lake  Ene  SW  of  Erie,  trading  and  residential 
center,  settled  c  1800,  me  184b 

Girard  College,  in  Philadelphia,  nonsectanan,  fot 
fatherless  boys  (mainly  from  Pennsylvania),  a  free 
home,  socondai y  school,  and  junior  college,  opened 
1848  with  a  bequest,  now  grown  to  a  huge  endow- 
ment, from  Stephen  GIKARD  Vocational  and  aca- 
demic training  are  combined 

Girardin,  Delphine  Gay  de  (dMfeV  gu'  du  zhfrur- 
de'),  1804-55,  French  woman  of  letters,  wife  of 
Emile  cio  Girai  dm  Under  the  pseudonym  Vicomte 
Charles  do  Liunay,  she  wrote  fiction,  including 
Stones  of  an  Old  Maid  (1856,  Eng  tr  ,  185h)  and,  in 
collaboration  with  others,  The  Cross  of  Bcrny  (1857, 
Eng  tr  ,  1873)  She  also  wrote  popular  comedies 
and  verse  Most  successful,  however,  were  tho 
sketches  published  as  Parisian  Letters  (18J6-48, 
collected  ed  .  1856,  Eng  tr  in  part,  1851)  Her 
literary  salon  was  noted  for  its  brilliance 

Girardin,  Emile  de  (AmcF),  1806-81,  French  journal- 
ist, editor  of  a  conservative  paper,  La  Presse  (1836  - 
56,  1862-66),  which  marked  the  beginning  of  cheap 
journalism  in  France  Ho  later  edited  La  Libertf 
(1866-70)  and  joined  La  France  in  1874  Ho  served 
for  a  time  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  and  always 
took  a  lively  interest  m  politics  Ho  wrote  many 
journalistic  works  on  politics  and  on  social  ques- 
tions as  well  as  plays  and  novels 

Girardon,  Francois  (fraswa'  zherardcV),  1628-1715, 
French  sculptor,  born  of  humble  parents  Chancel- 
lor S6guier,  observing  his  talent,  sent  him  to  study 
in  Pans  with  Francois  Anguier  and  later  to  Rome 
On  his  return  ho  was  commissioned  with  much  of 
tho  decorative  sculpture  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles 
under  the  direction  of  Le  Brun  He  is  best  known 
ior  his  Tomb  of  Richduu  at  the  Sorbonne  His 
famous  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  Revolution 

Girardot  (herardhot'),  city  (pop  22,557),  cential 
Colombia  Founded  c  1850  on  tho  upper  Magda- 
lena,  Girardot,  a  commercial  center,  is  a  hub  of 
rail,  highway,  watei,  and  air  transportation  Cof- 
fee is  the  chief  pioduct 

Girardville,  borough  (pop  4,602),  E  Pa,  NW  of 
Pottsville,  settled  c  1832,  me  1872  Anthracite  is 
mined  here 

Giraud,  Henn  Honore  (5ro'  on&ra'  zherS'),  1879- 
1949,  French  general,  grad  Samt-Cyr  He  served 
through  tho  First  \Vorld  War,  except  for  a  short 
imprisonment  in  Germany,  fiom  which  he  escaped, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  Riff  campaign 
(1925-26)  Captured  by  the  Germans  again  in 
May,  1940,  ho  made  a  dramatic  escape  (April,  1942) 
to  unoccupied  Franco  and  from  there,  with  Allied 
help,  to  Gibraltar  (Nov  ,  1942)  He  took  part  in 
the  Allied  landing  in  Noith  Africa,  where  he  was 
given  command  of  all  French  armed  forces  On 
Darlan's  assassination  (Dec%  ,  1942),  he  succeeded  aa 
high  commissioner  of  Fiench  North  and  West 
Africa  His  conservatism  earned  him  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Froe  French  Committee  of  General  de 
GAULLE  After  they  met  fruitlessly  at  the  CASA- 
BLANCA CONFFRENCE,  a  semblance  of  union  was 
finally  effected  in  June,  1943,  through  the  forma- 
tion at  Algiers  of  the  French  Committee  of  Na- 
tional Liberation,  with  the  two  generals  as  co- 
presidents  Despite  the  strong  backing  given  him 
by  tho  United  States,  Giraud  was  removed  (Nov  9) 
from  the  co-presidency  bv  the  National  Committee 
Ho  remained  commander  in  chief  until  April  14, 
1944,  when  he  was  forced  into  vntual  retirement 

Giraudoux,  Jean  (zha'zherodoo'),  1882- 1944,  French 
novelist  and  dramatist  His  portraiture  of  French 
provincial  life  in  Li s  Pronnciales  (1909)  established 
his  reputation  Paiticipation  in  the  First  World 
War  inspired  Ltcturcs  pour  tine  ombre  [readings  for 
a  shadow)  (1917),  and  Arnica  Anunca  (1918)  is  an 
account  of  his  experiences  in  the  United  States 
Suzanne  et  l<  Pacifique  (1921,  Eng  ti  ,  1923)  is  one 
of  his  most  popular  novels  In  192S  Giraudoux 
commenced  a  successful  career  as  a  diamatist  with 
Siegfried  (Lng  tr  ,  1930),  an  adaptation  ot  his 
novol  Siegfried  et  h  Limouvin  (1922,  Eng  tr  ,  My 
Fnuidfrom  Limousin,  192  i)  Other  plays  include 
Amphitn/on  88  (1929,  Eng  tr  ,  1937),  La  Follt  d< 
Chaillot  (1945.  Eng  tr  ,  The  Madwoman  ofChaillot, 
1948),  and  Intermezzo  (1933,  Eng  tr  ,  The  En- 
chanted, 1950) 

girder,  a  beam  of  wood  or  metal  supported  at  each 
end  and  canvmg  smallei  01  secondaiy  beams 
Girders  are  ^ed  extensively  in  construction  work, 
such  as  buildings,  bridges,  and  ships  In  building 
a  house,  when  the  span  of  wooden  floot  l>cains  is 
limited  by  tho  length  of  material  available,  beams 
may  rest  at  ono  end  on  the  wall  and  at  the  other  on 
a  girder  This  girder  may  be  supported  by  posts  or 
columns  A  girder,  eithei  of  wood  or  of  metal,  may 
bo  m  ono  piece  or  seveial  pieces  bolted  together 

girdle,  belt  or  band  worn  around  the  body.oiigmally 
to  confine  loose  garments,  later  to  hold  arms  or 
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GILBERT,  SIR  JOHN 

small  belongings  The  flowing  dress  of  the  early 
Greeks  and  Romans,  both  men  and  women,  was 
gathered  into  ribbons  or  bands  of  wool,  leather,  or 
metal,  often  highly  ornamented  The  Hebrews 
wore  a  belt,  cord,  or  sash,  which  held  up  the  robe, 
braced  the  thighs,  or  carried  the  pens  and  mkhom 
of  the  scribe.  The  sash  was  a  sign  of  rank,  richly 
embroidered  with  silk  and  gold  The  ceremonial 
priestly  girdles  were  elaborately  prescribed  The 
girdle  confining  the  heavy  tunic  of  early  European 
peoples  was  massive  with  metal  clasps  and  bosses 
With  the  fitted  garments  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
belt  assumed  a  more  ornamental  and  ceremonial 
nature  The  knightly  belt,  splendid  with  gems  and 
goldsmith's  work,  held  the  sword  or  displayed  in- 
signia In  medieval  Europe,  until  the  15th  rent  , 
the  girdle  was  an  important  part  of  woman's  dross, 
varying  in  style  and  materials  The  girdle  is  sym- 
bolic of  strength,  of  alertness,  and  of  personality 
intact  To  gird  the  loins,  to  have  the  girdle  loos- 
ened, or  to  be  girded  by  other  hands  than  one's  own 
were  highly  significant  acts  Folklore  records  the 
girdle  which  could  exorcise  demons  or  confer  in- 
visibility By  an  ancient  custom,  a  bankrupt  laid 
,  off  his  girdle  in  open  court  See  Herbeit  Norns, 
'  Coatumf  and  Fashion  (1939),  K  M  Lester  and 
B  V  Oerke,  An  Illustrated  History  of  Acces- 
sories of  Dress  (1040) 

Giresun  (gSrusoon'),  town  (pop  12,431),  N  Turkey, 
a  Black  Sea  port  The  ancient  Cerasus,  it  was 
famous  in  antiquitv  for  its  cherry  trees,  the  word 
cherry  is  derived  from  its  name,  which  formerly 
also  appeared  as  Kerasun  (koYftwtJon') 
Girgashite  or  Girgasite  (both  gui'gu-),  Canaanite 
nation,  whose  land  was  occupied  by  Israel  Gen 
10  16,  15  21,  Deut  7  1,  Joshua  3  10,  24  11  Neh 
9  8,  1  Chron  1  14 
Girgenti,  Italy  so©  AGRIOKNTO 
Girl  Scout*,  organization  founded  (1912)  m  Savan- 
nah, Ga  ,  by  Mrs  Juliette  Gordon  Low  (18bO- 
1927),  who  had  been  a  leader  of  Girl  Guide  troops 
in  England  The  membership  is  divided  into  three 
age  groups — Brownies  (7  to  9),  Intermediate  Girl 
Scouts  (10  to  13),  and  Senior  Girl  S<  outs  (14  to  16) 
Girls  of  every  race,  color,  national  origin,  and 
economic  group  are  eligible  Good  citizenship  and 
service  to  others  are  stressed  in  their  activities, 
which  cover  11  different  fields — agr«ulture,  arts 
and  crafts,  community  life,  health  and  safety, 
homemaking,  international  friendship,  literature 
and  dramatics,  musu  and  dancing,  nature,  the 
outdoors,  and  sports  and  games  Camping  is  an 
important  phase  of  their  training  Prom  1917  the 
organization  has  published  a  monthly  magazine, 
the  American  Girl 

Gurntr  (gfroarO,  sacred  mountain,  o  3,600  ft  high, 
Saurashtra,  India  The  Nemmath  (restored  A  D 
1278)  is  the  largest  and  possibly  the  oldest  of  its 
Jain  temples 

Oirodet-Tnoson,  Anne  Louii  (iln'  Iwe'  zh6r6dA'- 
trtdzd'),  1767-1824,  French  painter,  student  of 
David  His  name  was  originally  Girodet  de  Roussy 
He  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  and  while  in  Italy  paint- 
ed the  Sloping  Endymwn  (Louvre),  which  brought 
him  early  recognition  During  the  Revolution  he 
painted  in  Naples  for  the  king  of  Spam,  and  under 
the  empire  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  painted  a 
•series  of  compositions  for  Malmaison  Among  his 
best-known  paintings  are  The  Deluge  and  Atala  at 
the  Tomb  (Louvre)  and  The  Revolt  at  Cairo  and  The 
Surrender  of  Vienna  (Versailles)  Girodet's  work  is 
often  taxed  with  inconsistency  His  classical  train- 
ing and  marked  romantic  tendencies  are  sometimes 
at  variance 

Gironde  (zhenkT),  department  (4,141  sq  mi  ,  pop 
868,381),  SW  France,  on  the  Atlantic  BOBDBAUX 
is  the  capital 

Gironde,  estuary,  40  mi  long  and  from  3  to  7  mi 
wide,  NW  France,  formed  by  the  Garonne  and 
Dordogne  ri voru,  which  join  c  1 2  mi  N  of  Bordeaux 
Between  the  M&DOC  and  the  Cotes  vineyards,  it 
is  the  great  artery  of  the  BORDEAUX  wine  region 
Girondifltg  (jlron'dfets),  Fr  Girondins  (zherfide'), 
group  of  moderate  republicans  in  the  FRENCH  REV- 
OLUTION, so  called  because  the  central  members  of 
the  original  group  were  the  deputies  of  the  Gironde 
dept.  (1791)  At  first  affiliated  with  the  JACOBINS. 
they  split  with  them  when  the  extremists  of  the 
Commune  of  Pans  gained  leadership  over  the  club 
Led  at  first  by  BRIMOT  DE  WARVILLE,  the  Giron- 
dists were  called  Bnasotms.  Other  notable  mem- 
bers were  VEBGNIAUD,  CONDORCET,  DVMOURIEZ, 
Thomas  PAINB,  and  Jean  Mane  and  Manon  Jeanne 
ROLAND  DH  LA  PiATiiBK  Representative  of  the 
educated  middle  class  of  the  provinces,  the  Giron- 
dists held  high  ideals  of  democratic  humanitar- 
ian ism  and  classic  simplicity,  but  they  lacked  ef- 
fectiveness in  practical  politics  The  Girondists 
were  very  strong  early  in  1792,  succeeding,  against 
Jacobin  opposition,  in  having  war  declared  on 
Austria.  However,  though  still  strong  in  the  Con- 
vention of  1792,  they  lost  the  initiative  to  the 
MOUNTAIN  They  sympathized  with  Louis  XVI 
during  his  trial,  but  voted  against  him  at  the  cru- 
cial moment.  The  growing  power  of  the  extrem- 
ists, led  by  MARAT,  DANTON,  and  ROBBSPIBRBB, 
drove  the  Girondists  more  and  more  toward  re- 
action. The  treason  of  Dunaouriea  (March,  1793) 


further  weakened  their  position,  and  on  May  31 
the  moment  was  npe  for  Marat  to  lead  a  workers' 
revolt  against  the  Convention  As  a  result,  29 
Girondists  were  expelled  from  the  Convention  on 
June  2,  Brissot,  Vcrgmaud,  and  other  leaders  were 
executed  In  July,  Charlotte  COBDAY  assassinated 
Marat,  and  the  Jacobins  retaliated  with  a  new  wave 
of  executions.  Now  joined  by  the  royalists,  the 
Girondist  remnants  revolted  openly  in  the  prov- 
inces, particularly  in  Normandy,  Lyons,  Bordeaux, 
Marseilles,  and  Toulon,  but  their  efforts  were 
drowned  in  blood 

Girtm,  Thomas,  1775-1802,  English  draughtsman 
and  water-colorist  He  was  apprenticed  to  an  en- 
graver but  early  devoted  himself  to  topographical 
di  awing  In  1792  he  met  J  M  W  Turner,  and  the 
two  became  great  friends  Girtm  was  among  the 
first  to  paint  natui  alistically  in  water  color,  aban- 
doning the  tinted  drawing  for  a  direct  painting 
technique  In  this  he  anticipated  the  19th-century 
water  color  He  was  also  an  admirable  draughts- 
man Famous  drawings  are  his  Tynemouth,  View 
on  the  Wharf,  and  Kirkstall  Abbey  (Victoria  and 
Albert  Mus).  Girtm  is  represented  in  many  im- 
portant British  galleries  He  died  at  27 

Girton  College  (gur'tun),  English  college  for  women, 
founded  (1809)  at  Hitchin,  Hertfordshire,  bv  Emily 
DAVIEH  In  1873  the  college  was  moved  to  its 
present  site  2  mi  from  Cambridge  The  students 
are  admitted  to  the  Cambndge  Umv  le<  tures  and 
on  completing  the  university  requirements  are 
granted  a  degree-eeitifieate  Girton  wan  recog- 
nized its  a  college  m  the  university  in  1948 

Girty,  Simon  (gur'tS),  1741-1818,  American  fron- 
tiersman, known  as  the  white  renegade,  b  near 
Harnsburg,  Pa  After  three  years  of  captivity  with 
the  Indians,  he  acted  as  an  interpreter  around  Fort 
Pitt  (1759-74)  He  served  as  a  scout  under  Simon 
Kenton  in  Lord  Dunmore's  War  and  in  the  Revo- 
lution was  m  the  pay  of  the  Continentals  until 
1778,  when  he  joined  the  Bntish  at  Detroit  Girty 
led  or  participated  m  many  savage  Indian  raids 
and  was  known  for  his  cruelty  He  was  feared, 
hated,  and  despised  by  most  frontiersmen  In  the 
Indian  wars  in  Ohio  late  in  the  18th  cent  ,  he  took 
part  in  General  St  Clair's  defeat  (1791)  and  fought 
against  Gen  Anthony  Wayne  at  Fallen  Timbers 
(1794)  When  the  British  surrendered  Detroit 
(1796),  Girty  moved  into  Canada  and  afterward 
lived  on  a  British  pension  See  biography  by 
Thomi  "  ~ 

Girvan 


Thomas  Boyd  (1928) 

Jirvan   (gur Vim),    burgh    (pop    5, 

Scotland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gin 


5,292),  Ayrshire, 

irvan  river  SW  of 

Ayr  and  opposite  Ailsa  Craig  It  is  a  summer  re- 
sort, a  port  for  the  fertile  Girvan  valley,  and  a 
fishing  town,  with  a  woolen  industiy 

Giry,  Arthur  (ftrtfir'  zhere'),  1848-99.  French  his- 
torian, an  authority  on  earlv  French  institutions 
He  wrote,  in  collaboration  with  Andr6  Reville,  The 
Emancipation  of  the  Medieval  Town*  (Kng  tr , 
1907)  and  is  the  author  of  the  Manuel  de  diplo- 
matique (new  ed  ,  2  vols  ,  1925) ,  a  standard  work  on 
the  scientific-  study  of  documents 

Gisborne  (gfs'born),  borough  (pop  14,765,  metro- 
politan pop  16,984),  on  NE  North  Island,  New 
Zealand,  on  Poverty  Bay  It  is  a  resort  and  a  port, 
exporting  wool,  frozen  meat,  and  dairy  goods 

Gish,  Lillian  (gYsh) ,  1896-,  American  stage  and  mov- 
ing-picture actress,  b  Springfield,  Ohio  In  1900 
she  made  her  stage  debut  and  later  obtained  acting 
experience  in  stock  companies  She  first  appeared 
in  moving  pictures  m  1914  for  the  Biograph  Com- 
pany under  the  direction  of  D  W  Griffith  In  The 
Birth  of  a  Nation  she  had  a  great  success,  and  she 
added  to  her  stature  in  such  silent  films  as  Broken 
Blossoms,  Way  down  Bast,  Orphans  of  the  Storm, 
The  White  Ulster,  The  Wind,  and  Camille  After 
1930  she  returned  to  the  stage,  where  she  was  a 
notable  Ophelia  with  John  Gielgud  (1936)  and 
played  the  part  of  Mrs  Day  m  Life  with  Father 
Her  sister,  Dorothy  Gish,  1898-,  a  well-known 
moving-picture  actress,  appeared  in  such  films  as 
Hearts  of  the  World,  Orphans  of  the  Storm,  Romola, 
Nell  Gwyn,  and  Madame  Pompadour 

Gispa  (gl'spu),  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  Nethimm. 
Neh  11  21 

Gissing,  George  (gtelng),  1857-1903,  English  au- 
thor. His  novels  reflect  the  influence  of  Dickens 
and  of  the  French  naturalists  as  well  as  his  own 
bitter  poverty  in  their  concern  with  the  sordid  life 
of  the  very  poor  He  visited  America  (1876-77) 
and  wrote  several  short  stories  (1877)  for  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  His  best-known  novel  is  New  Grub 
Street  (1891);  his  many  others  include  Workers  \n 
the  Dawn  (1880),  The  Nether  World  (1889),  Bom  in 
Ernie  (1892),  The  Odd  Women  (1893),  In  the  Year  of 
Jubilee  (1894),  and  The  Whirlpool  (1897).  The 
somewhat  autobiographic  Private  Papers  of  Henry 
Ryecroft  (1903),  the  historical  novel  Verandda 
(1904),  and  By  the  Ionian  Sea  (1901)  all  reflect  his 
lifelong  devotion  to  the  classics  See  his  Letters  to 
Members  of  Hut  Family  (1927):  biographies  by 
F  A.  Swmnerton  (1912),  May  Yates  (1922),  and 
8  V  Gapp  (1936). 

Gift,  Christopher  (gist),  c.1706-1759,  American 
frontiersman,  b  Maryland.  Commissioned  by  the 
OHIO  COMPANY  to  explore  their  Western  lands,  ho 
in  1750  descended  the  Ohio  river,  explored  E 


Kentucky,  and  crossed  to  Roanoke.  N.C.,  having 
penetrated  the  Kentucky  region  18  years  before 
the  more  celebrated  Daniel  Boone.  The  next  sea- 
son he  more  carefully  traversed  and  mapped  the 
Ohio  watershed  in  western  Virginia.  He  accom- 
panied George  Washington  in  1763-54  on  his 
historic  tnp  to  warn  the  French  out  of  the  Ohio 
valley  and  on  the  journey  twice  saved  Washington's 
life  On  Gen  Edward  Braddook's  expedition  (175o) 
against  Fort  Duquetme  he  served  as  a  guide  He 
died  of  smallpox  in  the  Cherokee  country,  where 
he  had  gone  to  enlist  the  aid  of  that  tribe  against 
the  French  He  was  an  expert  woodsman  and 
surveyor  and  was  highly  regarded  by  his  contem- 
poraries See  Christopher  Gist's  Journals  (ed.  by 
W  M  Darlington,  1893). 

Gist,  William  Henry,  1807-74,  American  politician, 
b  Charleston,  SC  educated  at  South  Carolina 
College  After  managing  his  family's  extensive 
planting  interests  he  entered  politics,  serving  in 
the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature  (1840-44), 
in  the  state  senate  (1844-56),  and  as  governor 
(1858-60)  He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  seces- 
sion, and  when  Abraham  Lincoln's  election  seemed 
assured  he  called  the  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature whic  h  provided  for  the  secession  convention 
Gittah-hepher  (gl'tu-hC'fur)  see  G ATM-HE HHER 
Gittaim  (gl'talm,  glta'Im)  [Heb  ,-two  wine  presses], 
unidentified  town,  S  central  Palestine  2  Sam  4  3, 
Neh  11  33. 

Gittite  (git'-),  inhabitant  of  GATH 
Gittith  (Kit/-),  m  the  titles  of  Pss  8,  81,  and  84,  ap- 
parently the  name  of  the  tune  or  instiument  to 
which  the  psalm  was  to  be  sung 
Giuho  Romano  (joo'lyo  ronia'no),  c  1492-1546. 
Italian  painter,  architect,  and  decorator,  whose  real 
name  Has  Giuho  Pippi  He  was  the  favorite  pupil 
of  Raphael  and  while  still  a  youth  was  entrusted 
with  the  painting  of  moat  of  the  frescoes  in  the 
loggias  (from  designs  bv  Raphael)  and  a  group  of 
figures  in  the  Stanza  of  the  Incendio  di  Borgo  in  the 
Vatican  and  also,  together  with  Gianfiance*>co 
Penni,  with  the  decoration  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
Villa  Farnesma,  all  in  Rome  After  the  death  of 
Raphael  he  completed  the  frescoes  of  the  life  of 
Constantino  in  the  Vatican  as  well  as  Raphael's 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  and  Transfiguration  (both 
Vatican  Gall  )  In  1524  he  entered  the  jsorvice  of 
the  duke  of  Mantua,  for  whom  ho  bxecuted  paint- 
ings and  architectural  and  engineering  projects 
He  reconstructed  the  cathedral,  established  a  school 
of  art,  and  designed  the  near-by  Church  of  San 
Benedetto  Ho  was  the  architect  of  the  ducal 
palace  and  rebuilt  the  Palazzo  del  Te,  decorating 
both  of  them  with  celebrated  frescoes  In  1646  ho 
was  appointed  architect  to  St  Peter's  but  died  in 
the  same  year  Well-Known  oils  include  The  Ston- 
ing of  Kt  Stephen  (Church  of  Santo  Stefano,  Genoa) 
and  Adoration  of  the  Kings  (Louvre)  A  superb 
practitioner,  Romano  is  often  lucking  in  color  and 
sensibility  He  is  sometimes  considered  the  first 
academic  painter 

Giunta  Pisano  (joon'ta  pezu'nu),  fl  1241-55,  Italian 
painter  of  Pisa  Among  the  extant  works  attributed 
to  him  are  two  large  Crucifixion*,  one  in  Santi 
Rameri  e  Leonardo,  Pifsa,  and  the  other  in  Santa 
Maria  degh  Angeli  at  Abhisi  Ho  IB  also  believed 
to  have  painted  a  Crucifyxwn  with  the  Franciscan, 
Father  Elias,  in  the  upper  church  of  St  Francis  at 
ASHISI,  which  has  perwhed 

Giurgiu  (jtJbr'joo),  town  (pop  30,197),  S  Rumania, 
in  Walachm,  on  the  Danube  opposite  Ruse,  Bul- 
garia An  inland  port,  it  is  linked  by  four  pipe 
lines  with  the  Ploesti  oil  fields  The  city  was 
founded  (17th  cent)  on  the  tute  of  an  older  town 
by  Genoese  merchant*,  who  mimed  it  San  Giorgio 
It  was  important  in  the  wars  between  Walachia  and 
Turkey  (16th  cent )  and  in  the  Russo-Turkish 
Wars  and  was  rebuilt  after  partial  destruction  in 
the  First  World  War 

Giusti,  Giuseppe  (loozep'pa  j  06  'ste),  1809-50,  Italian 
satirical  poet  ana  patriot  He  directed  his  polemics 
against  Austria  as  the  oppressor  of  his  native  Tus- 
cany and  against  the  society  of  his  time  His  verse 
is  filled  with  peculiarities  of  Tuscan  dialect,  and 
this,  together  with  its  contemporary  character,  has 
worked  against  its  popularity  Some  of  his  poetry 
was  translated  by  W  D  Ho  wells  HI  Modern  Italian 
Poets  (1887)  and  by  Lorna  de'  Lucchi  in  An  An- 
thology of  Italian  Poems  (1922),  tho  famous  "Saint 
Ambrose"  is  m  the  second  collection 
Givatayim  (gtvuta'ylm),  town  (pop  c  7,500),  cen- 
tral Israel,  near  Tel-Aviv;  founded  1942  Indus- 
tries include  printing  and  food  processing 
Gizeh  or  Giza  (both.  g@'zu),  town  (pop  68,620), 
i,  on  the  Nile  opposite  J3airo.  The  pyramid 


of  Klmfu  (Cheops)  and  the  Great  Sphinx  are  not 
far  (c  5  mi )  to  the  west.  Archaeological  research 
in  the  vicinity  has  disclosed  the  tomb  of  Khufu'a 
mother  and  that  of  his  daughter.  The  town  today 
is  a  marketing  center  with  a  large  cigarette  factory, 
and  it  is  a  resort  area  for  Cairo. 

Gizonlte  («I'z6-) .  see  JASHSN. 

Gjellerup,  Ksrl  Adolf  (karl'  a'd6lf  ye'lardop),  1857- 
1919,  Danish  poet  and  novelist,  b.  Zealand.  His 
early  novels,  largely  autobiographical,  include  The 
Young  Denmark  (1879)  and  The  Disciple  of  the 
Teutons  (1882).  In  1884  he  published  Romulus, 


Cross  rsferaoees  av»  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Th*key  to  poMaeiatfea  faces  pace  1. 


following  this  with  some  experiments  in  drama, 
Tamurit T(1887)  and  Herman  Vandd  (1891)  Some 
of  his  later  writing  shows  the  influence  of  his  study 
of  Buddhism  Many  of  his  later  works  were  writ- 
ten in  German  Minna  (1880)  was  translated  into 
English  in  1013,  and  the  legendary  romance  The 
Pilgrim  Kamantia  (1906)  m  1911  He  shared  with 
Henrik  Pontoppidan  the  1917  Nobel  Prise  in 
Literature. 

Glace  Bay  (gifts'),  coal-mining  town  (pop  25,147), 
on  Cape  Breton  Island,  N  8  ,  on  the  northeast 
coast  The  mines  began  to  be  developed  toward  the 
end  of  the  19th  cent  They  extend  for  more  than  a 
mile  under  the  sea  and  are  among  the  best  equipped 
m  the  world  Glace  Bay  has  a  good  harbor  and  a 
large  deep-sea  fishing  fleet  The  Marconi  wireless 
tower  at  Table  Head  near  by  in  1902  sent  the  first 
transatlantic  wireless  message 

glacial  periods  (gla'shul)  In  the  PwoiftTOCBNE 
EPOCH,  m  the  CARBONIFEROUS  PERIOD  and  the 
PERMIAN  PERIOD  of  the  PALEOZOIC  ERA,  and  in 
Huroman  tune  of  the  PROTHROZOIC  ERA,  large 
areas  of  the  earth's  surface  were  subjected  to  an 
extremely  cold  climate,  as  a  result  of  which  great 
ice  sheets  extended  over  the  land  More  or  less  ex- 
tensive continental  glaciations  may  have  occurred 
also  at  other  times  No  satisfactory  theory  of  the 
cause  of  the  occurrence  of  glacial  periods  has  yet 
been  evolved  The  earliest  conception  was  that  the 
earth's  history  is  one  of  progressive  cooling  This 
conception,  formed  when  only  one  glacial  period, 
the  Pleistocene,  was  known,  lost  its  validity  when 
the  existence  of  earlier  glacial  periods,  after  which 
the  earth  again  became  warm,  was  established 
Among  the  explanations  that  have  since  been  sug- 
gested are  elevation  of  the  glaciated  regions  into 
higher  altitudes,  changes  in  the  direction  of  ocean 
currents,  shifting  of  the  earth's  axis,  shifting  of  the 
continents  over  the  earth's  surface,  loss  of  heat 
from  the  earth's  surface  through  reduction  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  atmosphere,  cutting 
off  of  solar  heat  by  a  blanket  of  volcanic  dust, 
variation  of  solar  radiation,  and  changes  in  the 
relative  position  of  the  eaith  and  the  sun  The 
study  of  glacial  periods  owed  its  first  impetus  to 
Louis  Agassiz,  whose  conception  of  the  Pleistocene 
Ice  Age  was  presented  in  his  address  befoie  the 
Helvetic  Society  (1837)  and  in  his  Etudes  sur  Its 
glaciers  (1840)  See  A  P  Colcman,  Ice  Ages,  Rf- 
centand  Ancient  (1926)  and  The  Last  Million  Years 
(1941) 

glacier  (gla'shiir),  a  moving  mass  of  ice,  foimed  in 
the  Alpine  and  in  the  polar  legions  by  the  compact- 
ing of  snow  into  nfvf  and  then  into  granular  ice 
and  set  m  motion  outward  and  downward  by  the 
pressure  of  the  accumulated  mass  Glaciers  are  of 
four  chief  types  Valley  or  mountain  glaciers  are 
tongues  of  moving  ice  sent  out  bv  mountain  snow 
fields  into  valleys  originally  formed  by  streams 
They  follow  the  courses  of  the  valleys  and  are  held 
in  by  the  valley  walls  In  the  Alps  there  are  more 
than  1,200  valley  glaciets  Piedmont  glaciers, 
which  occur  only  in  high  latitudes,  are  formed  by 
the  spreading  of  valley  glaciers  at  their  point  of 
emergence  from  their  valleys  or  by  the  confluence 
of  several  valley  glaciers  Small  ice  sheets  known 
as  ice  caps  are  flattened,  somewhat  dome-shaped 
glaciers  spieading  out  horizontally  in  all  directions 
and  covering  mountain*  and  valleys  alike  Con- 
tinental glaciers  are  ice  sheets  of  huge  extent  The 
only  continental  glaciers  now  in  existence  aie  the 
ice  sheets  of  Greenland  and  Antarctica,  but  in  tho 
oLACtAL  PKRIODH  of  the  world's  geological  history 
they  wore  far  more  widespread  Glacieis  are  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  alteration  of  topog- 
raphy, and  their  work  includes  EROSION,  ttans- 
portation,  and  deposition  Mountain  glaciers  carve 
out  amphitheaterhke  vertical-walled  valley  heads, 
or  cirques,  at  their  sources  They  transform  V- 
shaped  valleys  into  U-shaped  valleys  by  grinding 
away  the  projecting  bases  of  slopes  and  cliffs  and 
leveling  the  floors  of  the  valleys,  in  this  process 
tributary  valleys  are  frequently  loft  "hanging," 
with  their  outlets  high  above  the  new  valley  floor 
When  the  tubutary  valleys  contain  streams,  watei- 
falls  and  cascades  are  foimed  Elevations  over 
which  glaciers  pass  usually  are  left  with  gently  slop- 
ing sides  in  the  direction  from  which  the  glacier  ap- 
proached (stoss  sides)  and  rougher  lee  sides  Humps 
and  bosses  of  rock  so  shaped  are  known  as  roche* 
moutonn668  The  debris  of  glacial  erosion  is  carried 
upon,  within,  and  underneath  the  ice  The  debris 
frosen  into  the  underside  of  the  glacier  acts  as  a 
further  erosive  agent,  polishing  the  underlying  rock 
and  leaving  scratches  01  striae  running  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  movement  of  the  glacier  Glacial 
deposits  are  known  as  DRIFT  The  melting  of  the 
ice  m  summer  forms  glacial  streams  flowing  under 
the  ice,  while  the  retreat  of  a  large  glacier  some- 
times leaves  a  tempoiary  glacial  lake,  such  as  Lake 
AOASBIZ  Fjords  generally  owe  their  origin  to  gla- 
ciers  A  glacier  moves  as  a  solid  rather  than  as  a 
liquid,  as  indicated  by  the  formation  of  CRBVASBES 
The  center  part  of  a  glacier  moves  more  rapidly 
than  the  sides  and  the  surface  more  rapidly  than 
the  bottom,  because  the  sides  and  bottom  are  held 
back  by  friction  The  rate  of  flow  depends  largely 
on  the  volume  of  ice  in  movement,  the  slope  of  the 
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ground  over  which  it  is  moving,  the  slope  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  ice,  the  amount  of  water  the 
ice  contains,  the  amount  of  debris  it  carries,  the 
temperature,  and  the  friction  it  encounters  Gla- 
ciers are  always  in  movement,  but  the  extent  of 
the  apparent  movement  depends  on  the  rate  of 
advance  and  the  rate  of  melting  i  e  ,  if  the  ico 
melts  at  its  edge  faster  than  it  moves  forward,  the 
edge  of  the  glacier  retreats,  if  it  moves  more  rapid- 
ly than  it  melts,  the  edge  advances,  it  is  stationary 
only  if  the  rate  of  movement  and  the  rate  of  melting 
are  the  same  The  causes  of  glacial  movement  are 
exceedingly  complex  and  doubtless  are  not  all 
operative  on  the  same  glacier  at  the  same  time  Im- 
portant elements  in  glacier  movement  are  melting 
under  pressure  followed  by  refreezing,  which  tends 
to  push  the  mass  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance, 
sliding  or  shearing  of  layers  of  ice  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  and  rearrangement  of  the  granules  when 
pressure  causes  melting  See  H  F  P'lmt,  Glacial 
Geology  and  the  Pleistocene  Epoffi  (1947) 

Glacier  Bay  National  Monument,  2,2^7,598  a<  ms, 
8E  Alaska,  eat  1925  It  is  remarkable  for  the  many 
glaciers  flowing  into  the  sea 

Glacier  National  Park,  521  sq  mi  ,  SE  British 
Columbia,  in  the  Selkirk  Mts  ,  est  1886  It  con- 
tains extensive  glac  tated  areas,  I  lie*  illewuet  Glac  icr 
is  one  of  the  outhtanding  features  of  the  park 
Snow-capped  peaks,  with  denselv  forested  lower 
slopes,  include  Mt  Dawson,  Mt  Sir  Donald,  and 
Mt  Bonnev,  with  the  resort  village  of  Glacier  at 
its  base  No  motor  roads  span  the  beautiful,  rug- 
ged terrain  of  the  park,  which  is  crossed  In  the 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  The 
park  is  administered  from  I-ield,  also  the  head- 
quarters of  Yoho  National  Park 

Glacier  National  Park,  997,695  acres,  NW  Mont  , 
est  1910  Straddling  the  Continental  Divide,  the 
park  has  more  than  60  glaciers,  more  than  200 
glacier-fed  lakes  (largest  Lake  McDonald  and  8t 
Marv  Lake),  high  peaks  (highest  Mt  Cleveland, 
10,438  ft),  sheer  precipices,  largo  forests,  water- 
falls, and  a  wealth  of  wild  flowers  It  was  joined 
(19  i2)  to  the  contiguous  Canadian  park,  Waterton 
Lakes  National  Park,  in  the  Watorton-Glaciei  In- 
ternational Peace  Park,  the  administrations  are 
separate  but  cooperate  closely 

Glackens,  William  James,  1870-1938,  American 
landscape  and  genre  painter  and  illustrator,  b 
Philadelphia,  studied  at  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  the  Fine  Arts  and  in  Paris  Long  an  illus- 
trator for  Philadelphia  and  New  Yoik  newspapers 
and  magazines,  Glackens  first  exhibited  his  pamt- 
ingg  with  The  EIGHT  and  achieved  fame  an  a  biil- 
hant  painter  of  the  contemporary  scene  His  early 
works  are  dark,  but  he  soon  acquiied  the  high  key 
and  much  of  the  technique  of  the  French  impres- 
sionist school  His  Paradt,  Washington  Square 
(Whitney  Mus  ,  New  York)  is  characteristic  of  his 
later  work,  which  is  in  many  leading  American 

Gladbeck  (glat'ljgk),  citv  (pop  61,497),  Westphalia, 
NW  German  v  It  is  an  industrial  tenter  of  the 
Ruhr  district 

Gladden,  Washington,  1836-1918,  American  clergy- 
man, writer,  and  lecturer,  b  Pottsgrove,  Pa  He 
waw  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  from  1882  until  his  death  His 
many  books  helped  to  popularize  modernist  views 
and  to  spread  his  philosophy  of  applying  Christian 
principles  to  social  problems  Among  his  works  are 
Who  Wrote  the  HMf?  (1891)  and  Social  Salvation 
(1902)  His  Ultima  Vtritas  and  Other  Verms  (1912) 
contains  his  hymn,  O  Master,  Let  Me  Walk  with 
Thee  See  his  Recollections  (1909) 

Gladewater  (glad'w6"tur),  city  (pop  4,454),  E 
Texas,  W  of  Shre\epoit,  La  ,  and  near  the  Sabine 
It  boomed  aftei  the  East  Texas  oil  field  was  dis- 
covered in  1930  At  the  near-by  oil  town  of  Haw- 
kins is  Jarvis  Chnstian  College  for  Negroes 

gladiators  (gla'dfa'turz)  (Latin  -swordsmen),  in 
ancient  Rome,  a  class  of  professional  fighters,  who 
performed  for  exhibition  Gladiatorial  combat 


usually  took  place  in  amphitheaters  Thev  probably 
were  introduced  fiom  1'truria  and  originally  were 
funeral  games  The  gladiators  would  be  paired 
off  to  tight  each  other,  usually  to  the  number  of 
about  100  couples,  although  in  the  imperial  shows 
there  were  sometimes  as  main  as  5,000  There 
were  different  (  lasses  of  gladiators,  armed  and 
armored  different!  \  Thus  a  heavily  armored  man 
might  be  opposed  to  a  tetianu*,  who  fought  al- 
most naked,  with  a  not  and  a  trident  as  his  sole 
weapons  (The  outcome  was  bv  no  moans  sure  ) 
Often  gladiators  were  made  to  fight  wild  beasts 
A  defeated  gladiator  was  usually  killed  by  the 
victor  unless  the  people  expressed  their  desire  that 
he  be  spared  At  first,  gladiators  were  invariably 
slaves  or  prisoners,  including  Christians  Thev 
normally  underwent  rigid  training,  and  many 
gained  immense  popularity  Later  impoverished 
freemen  also  sought  a  living  as  gladiators,  and 
finally  even  members  of  the  ruling  classes  took  part 
m  gladiatorial  combats  on  an  amateur  basis  Con- 
stantine  I  forbade  gladiatorial  games,  but  they  ac  - 
tually  continued  until  A.D.  405  Some  gladiators, 
led  by  SPARTACTUS,  took  part  in  the  third  of  the 
SBRVILB  WAR*  (73  B.C,-71B  C.). 


GLADSTONE,  WILLIAM  EWART 

gladiolus  (gladeo'lus),  any  plant  of  the  genus  Gladio- 
lus (gladl'ulus),  tender  cormous-rooted  plants, 
most  of  the  garden  kinds  are  hybrids  of  plants  na- 
tive to  Africa  The  gladiolus  IH  related  to  me  and 
has  sword-shaped  leaves  and  long  stalks  of  beau- 
tiful flowers,  often  m  pastel  shades,  particularly 
popular  as  cut  flowers  The  plants  grow  best  m  a 
well-drained  soil  with  plenty  of  sunlight  The 
American  Gladiolus  Society  fosters  cultivation,  of 
the  flower 

Gladkov,  Feodor  Vtsilyevich  (fyd'dur  vaau'lyuvfch 
glutkof),  1883-,  Russian  author  His  childhood 
and  youth  were  passed  in  povertv ,  tramping  along 
the  Volga  fisheries  and  in  the  N  Cauc  as  us,  where 
he  worked  at  various  trades  and  obtained  ele- 
mentary schooling  Influenced  by  the  writings  of 
Lermontov,  Dostoievsky,  and  Nekrasov,  he 
wrote  his  first  short  story,  "Towards  the  Light," 
which  was  published  m  a  provincial  newspaper  in 
1899  He  became  famous  with  his  novel  Cement 
(1926,  Kng  tr  ,  1929),  laid  in  the  period  of  post- 
revolution  recon»tru<  tion 

Gladstone,  Herbert  John  Gladstone,  1st  Viscount 
(glad'ston.  -*tun),  1854-1930,  English  statesman, 
studied  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  son  of  W  E  Glad- 
stone A  member  of  Pailiament  from  1880  to  1910, 
he  held  various  offices,  was  chief  whip  of  the  Liberal 
partv  (1899-1905),  arid  served  as  home  secretary 
(1905-10)  He  was  eioated  (1910)  viscount  and 
was  the  first  governor  general  and  high  commis- 
sionei  for  South  Africa  (1910-14)  His  two  books 
about  his  father  are  W  E  Gladstone  (1918)  and 
After  Thirty  Ytars  (1928) 

Gladstone,  William  Ewart,  1809-98,  British  states- 
man, dominant  personality  of  the  Liberal  party 
from  1868  till  1894  A  great  orator  and  a  master  of 
finance,  he  had  no  fixed  political  principles,  yet 
achieved  many  great  political  and  adnunisti  ative 
reforms  As  a  voung  Toi  v  entering  Parliament  in 
1833,  he  was  a  pi  ot^ge  of  Su  Robert  Peel,  who  made 
him  undcisccietary  of  war  and  colonies  (1834-35) 
His  first  publication,  The  State  in  Its  Relation  with 
the  Church  (1838),  embarrassed  his  supporters,  but 
his  talents  still  commanded  attention  in  the  party. 
On  Peel's  retuin  to  powci  (1841),  Gladstone  be- 
came vice  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  in 
1843  became  its  president,  but  soon  resigned  As 
colonial  secretary  (1846-46)  he  resigned  with  Peel 
in  the  partv  split  that  followed  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws  His  attitude  toward  free  trade  and  the 
colonies  drew  him  toward  the  Liberals,  and  he 
served  the  4th  earl  of  Al>erdeon,  Palmerston,  and 
Lord  John  Russell  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
(1852-56,  1859-66)  Retrenchment  and  free  trade 
marked  his  policy  His  budgets,  which  he  de- 
fended with  eloquence  in  the  Commons,  showed 
great  facility  in  distributing  the  tax  burden  Glad- 
stone's parliamontai  v  leform  bill  of  1866  failed,  but 
that  passed  bv  DIHRAFLI  m  1867  was  largely  Glad- 
stone's through  the  process  of  amendment  Glad- 
stone, at  the  peak  of  his  career,  served  as  prime 
minister  four  times  (1868-74,  1880-85,  1886,  and 
1892-94)  In  his  first  ministry  the  Church  of 
Ireland  was  disestablished  (1869)  to  free  Catholics 
from  the  necessity  of  paving  tithes  to  support  the 
Anglican  church  and  an  Irish  land  act  was  passed 
(see  IRISH  LAND  QUESTION)  to  protect  the  peasant- 
ry He  achieved  important  reforms — changes  in 
Lnglmh  civil  service,  the  vote  by  ballot,  abolition 
of  the  sale  of  commissions  m  the  army,  educational 
expansion,  and  coui  t  leorganization  Conservative 
reaction  to  reforms  and  a  weak  foieign  policy  de- 
feated him  in  1874,  and  he  turned  to  his  intellectual 
pursuits,  which  had  already  resulted  in  Studies  on 
Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age  (i  vols,  1858)  and 
Jwentit*  Mnndi  (18(59)  Popular  discontent  wit'i 
Disraeli's  pro-Turkish  policy  and  with  the  Zulu 
and  Afghan  wars  bi ought  Gladstone  back  in  1880 
A  more  effective  Irish  land  act  was  passed  (1881), 
and  two  parliamentary  reform  bills  (1884,  1885) 
practically  J?a\  e  manhood  suffrage  to  England  and 
redistributed  the  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons 
The  army's  failure  to  relieve  C  G  Gordon  at 
Khartum  helped  to  bung  this  ministry  to  an  end 
(1885)  Gladstone's  advocacy  of  HOME  RULB  foi 
Ireland  ended  his  third  ministry  (1886)  after  a  few 
months  and  split  the  Libeial  party  so  that  the 
Conservatives  were  in  power  for  the  next  six  v  ears 
Gladstone  also  split  with  the  Irish  leader,  Charles 
Stewart  PARNELL,  lu>cause  of  the  divorce  case  in 
which  Parnell  was  involved  Again,  in  18912,  Glad- 
stone staked  the  ministry's  life  upon  lush  Home 
Rule  and  resigned  (1894),  broken  in  health,  after  the 
Lords  defeated  his  bill  m  1893  The  Liberal 
ministry  continued  under  the  earl  of  Rosebery 
Ho  himself  compiled  Gleanings  of  Past  Years, 
1XA3-1878  (7  vols  ,  1879),  and  theological  works, 
including  The  ImpregnabU  Rock  of  Holy  Scnpture 
(rev  ed  ,  1892),  attracted  attention  Many  of  his 
speeches  and  letters  have  been  collected,  e  g  ,  his 
(Correspondence  with  Palmerston  (ed  by  Philip 
Guedalla,  1928)  and  his  letters  to  his  wife,  (ed 
by  A  T  Bassett,  1936)  The  classic  biography  is 
that  by  John  Moiley  (3  vols ,  1903)  See  biogra- 
phies by  W  P  Hall  (1931),  trancis  Birrell  (1933), 
and  G.  T  Gairatt  (1936),  Paul  Knaplund,  Glad- 
stone and  Britain's  Imperial  Policy  (1927)  and 
Gladstone's  Foreign  Policy  (1935),  W.  E  Williams, 
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GILBERT,  SIR  JOHN 

The  Rue  of  Gladstone  to  the  Leadership  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  1869  to  1868  (1935),  hooks  by  hia  son 
Viscount  GLADSTONE 

Gladstone  (glad'stSn)  1  City  (pop  4,972),  W  Upper 
Peninsula,  N  Mich  ,  on  an  inlet  of  Green  Bay  and  N 
of  Eseanaba,  founded  1887,  me  1889  It  manu- 
factures plywood,  flooring,  and  veneers  2  Resi- 
dential city  (pop  1,629),  NW  Oregon,  S  of  Port- 
land, me.  1911 

Gladwm,  Henry,  1729-91,  Bntish  army  officer  in 
colonial  America,  b  Derbyshire,  England  He 
served  in  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Edward  Brad- 
dock  and  in  other  actions  in  the  Fiench  and  Indian 
War  but  ia  best  remembered  foi  his  defense  of  De- 
troit m  PONTUC'S  REBELLION 

Glad  win,  citv  (pop  1,600),  co  seat  of  Gladwm  co  , 
N  Mich  ,  on  the  Cedar  mei  and  NVV  of  Bay  City, 
in  a  farm  and  resort  region,  settled  18b5,  mo  as  a 
village  1885,  as  a  city  1891  The  Saginaw  Tiail  of 
the  Indians  crossed  tins  site  A  state  park  is  heie 

Glaisher,  James  (gUVshur),  1809-1903,  English 
meteorologist  and  balloonist  He  served  a«  super- 
intendent of  the  department  of  meteorology  and 
magnetism  at  Greenwich  Observatory  from  1838 
to  1874  He  established  the  Meteorologu  al  Soc  ictv 
in  1850  and  later  became  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Aeronautic  al  Society  of  Great  Bi  itam  Between 
1862  and  18(>6  he  made  a  series  of  balloon  ascen- 
sions with  Henry  T  Coxwell  in  the  interest  of 
science  He  wrote  many  scientific  books  and 
papers,  his  best-known  work  being  Traiels  in  tin 
Air  (1867,  in  French,  Eng  tr  ,  1871) 

Glamis  (glumz,  m  Shakspere  also  gh'mis)    parish 

n986)  and  village,  Angus,  Scotland  Malcolm 
led  in  this  vicinity  (1034),  and  a  sculptured 
cross  m  the  village  is  known  as  King  Malcolm's 
Gravestone  Macbeth  was  thane  of  Glarms,  and 
the  castle,  seat  of  the  earl  of  Strathmore,  is  one 
of  the  places  erroneously  claimed  to  be  the  wcene 
of  Duncan's  murder  Elizabeth,  queen  consent  of 
George  VI,  was  born  here 

Glamorganshire  (glum6r'gunshTr)  or  Glamorgan, 
maritime  county  (813  sq  mi  ,1931  pop  1,225,717, 
1948  estimated  pop  1,183,440)  S  Wales,  on  the 
Bristol  Channel  The  county  seat  is  Cardiff  The 
mountainous  northern  region  of  the  country  is 
worked  for  its  ri<  h  c  oal  deposits,  and  the  fertile 
coastal  plain  is  devoted  to  dairy  farming  and  cattle 
grazing  The  Taff,  the  Neath  and  the  Tawe  are  the 
principal  nvera  The  great  mineral  wealth  of  the 
county  has  made  it  one  of  the  chief  industrial 
districts  of  the  British  Isles  There  are  notable 
ironworks  and  copper  manufactures  The  i  ountv 
contains  more  than  half  the  entire  population  of 
Wales  There  are  vestiges  in  Glamorganshire  of 
its  occupation  by  the  Romans  In  the  llth  cent 
began  the  conquest  bv  English  Norman  barons, 
who  organized  it  as  a  county  palatine  There  was 
long  border  fighting  The  great  industrial  develop- 
ment began  in  the  tatter  half  of  the  18th  cent  and 
continued  increasingly  thereafter  In  the  1920s  the 
area  was  stricken  by  a  severe  industrial  depression 
which  brought  much  unemplownent  and  poverty, 
but  since  the  Second  World  War  conditions  have 
improved  Cardiff  and  Swansea  are  nni>ortant 
British  ports.  Rhondda  and  Merth>r  Tvdfil  are 
other  important  industrial  centers  Richard  Llew- 
ellyn's novel,  How  G'm-n  Was  My  Valley  (1940), 
gives  a  picture  of  the  19th-century  spread  of  in- 
dustrialism typical  of  the  area 

gland,  organ  which  secretes  a  substance  from  ma- 
teuals  which  its  colls  extract  fiom  the  blood  This 
substance,  usually  a  fluid,  may  be  a  HECIIETION  use- 
ful to  the  body,  or  it  may  be  waste  inatenal  (see 
EXCRETION)  A  gland  varies  from  a  single  cell, 
which  occurs  even  in  invertebrates,  to  a  complex 
svstern  of  tubes  which  hnallv  unit*  and  open  on 
some  surface  by  a  large  duct  The  salivary  glands, 
the  breast,  and  the  liver  are  of  the  complex  type 
Another  type,  the  endocune  or  ductless  glands, 
produce  secretions  called  hormones  which  are  taken 
up  directly  from  the  gland  by  the  blood,  no  duct 
being  present  The  thyroid,  adrenals,  and  pituitary 
are  examples  of  this  type  Some  glands  produce 
both  a  secretion  which  flows  from  a  duct  and  a 
hormone  which  18  taken  up  by  the  blood,  e  g  ,  the 
liver,  ovary,  and  testis  Glands  are  subject  to  in- 
fection, decreased  or  increased  activity,  and  tumors 

glanders,  chronic*  disease  of  horses,  asses,  rnules, 
and  some  other  animals  It  is  c  aused  by  a  form  of 
bacterium  (Pfetfferella  mallei)  and  is  characterized 
by  the  formation  of  nodules  or  tubercles  which  de- 
generate, forming  a  cheeseljke  material  If  the  nod- 
ules form  on  cutaneous  (skin)  tissues,  thev  be- 
come ukierated  Different  forms  of  the  disease 
attack  the  lungs,  the  nasal  passages,  or  the  cu- 
taneous tissue  (this  form  of  the  disease  being  known 
as  farcy)  Lesions  form  in  the  lungs  in  almost  all 
cases  Man  is  susceptible  to  the  disease,  and  the 
mortality  rate  is  high  Infected  ammals  can  be 
detected  by  means  of  a  test  using  an  extract  of  the 
bacteria 

GlanviU  or  Glanvil,  Joseph  (glan'vfl),  1036-80,  Eng- 
lish clergyman  and  philosopher.  He  was  chaplain 
m  ordinary  to  Charles  II  and  piebendary  of  the 
cathedral  at  Worcester  Exponent  of  occasionalism 
and  precursor  of  Hume,  GlanviU  sought  to  prove 
the  inefficacy  of  all  secondary  causes,  which  he 


regarded  as  merely  the  occasion  of  the  activity  of 
the  first  cause,  God  This  was  presented  in  The 
Vanity  of  Dogmatizing  (1661),  recast  as  Scepsis 
tetentifica  (1665),  and  repubhshed  (1931)  by  the 
"Facsimile  Text  Society  Although  in  later  life 
GlanviU  attested  to  a  belief  m  witchcraft,  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  sioentific  method  is  evidenced  by 
Plus  Ultra,  or,  The  Progress  and  Advancement  of 
Knowledge  since  the  Days  of  Anstotle  (1668)  See 
Ferris  Greenslet,  Joseph  Glanviil  (1900),  M  E 
Prior,  Joseph  Glaninll  Witchciaft  and  Seventeenth- 
Century  Science  (1932) 

Glanwll  or  Glanville,  Ranulf  de  (r&'nftlf),  d  1190, 
English  jurist  He  served  Henry  II  in  many  offices, 
anally  as  chief  justiciar  after  1180  One  of  the 
great  works  of  English  law,  the  Tractatus  de  leoibus 
tt  consuetudimbus  regni  Anglian  [treatihe  on  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  realm  of  England]  was 
.ascribed  to  him,  though  he  probably  did  not  write 
it  The  compilation,  much  used  by  Bracton,  was 
based  on  the  common  law  growing  up  in  the  royal 
coiuts  See  edition  by  G  E  Woodbine  (19*2) 
Glanville,  Bartholomew  de  see  BARTHOLOMEW  DE 
GLANV  it,L& 

Glanville,  Ranulf  de  see  GLAVVILL,  RANULK  DB 
Glarus  (gla'rus),  Fr  Olans  (gl.iuV),  canton  (2bl  sq 
mi  ,  pop  34,771),  Switzerland,  S  of  the  Wallensee 
It  is  mountainous  and  pastoral,  with  forests  and 
meadows  in  the  valleys  There  are  hydroelectrieal 
and  textile  industries  The  chief  river  is  the  Lmth, 
and  the  highe*t  peak  is  the  TOdi  (11,887  ft  )  Glaius 
joined  the  Swiss  Confederation  in  1  352  The  in- 
habitants are  mainly  Gorman-speaking  Protestants 
The  capital  is  Glarus  (pop  5,20(0  Zwmgh  was  a 
parish  priest  here  from  150(1  to  1516 
Glas,  John,  1095-1773,  Scottish  minister,  founder  of 
an  independent  Presbyter  um  sect  whose  members 
were  often  called  Glassites  He  believed  that  na- 
tional churches  and  civil  interference  in  religious 
matters  are  not  authonzed  m  the  Scriptures  These 
views  found  expression  m  hw  Testimony  of  th(  King 
of  Martyrs  (1727)  Glas  was>  deposed  from  the 
mmistiy  in  1730,  he  foimed  an  independent  con- 
gregation at  Dundee  The  Glassite  church  moved 
to  Perth  in  1733,  where  it  was  joined  bv  Robert 
Sandeman,  who  later  took  the  lead  in  extending  the 
movement  to  England  and  America  There  the 
Glassites  were  known  as  Sandemanians 
Glasgow,  Ellen  (ghWgo),  1874-1945,  American  nov- 
elist, privatel>  educated  She  was  born  in  Rich- 
mond, Va  ,  where  she  lived  all  her  life  In  revolt 
against  the  lomantic  tieatment  of  Southern  life 
prevalent  when  she  began  wilting.  Miss  Glasgow 
presented  in  fiction  a  social  history  of  \  irgmia 
since  1850,  stressing  the  emergence  of  a  dominant 
middle  class  Her  first  popularly  successful  novel 
was  The  Voice  of  the  People  (1900),  followed  m  1902 
bv  The  haUleground,  a  story  of  the  Civil  War  The 
theme  of  the  changing  status  of  women  also  recurs 
from  Virginia  (1913)  and  Life  ami  Gabntlfa  (1916) 
through  Barren  Ground  (1925),  Thtu  Stooped  to 
Folly  (1929),  Vein  of  Iron  (19  J5),  In  This  Our  Life 
(1941,  Pulitzer  Prize,  1942),  and  others  Her  in- 
creasingly skillful  use  of  satire  is  perhaps  strongest 
in  The  Romantic  Comedians  (1926)  See  her  critical 
prefaces  collected  in  A  Certain  Measure  (1943) 
Glasgow  (glaa'go.  -ko,  glaz'g6),  independent  burgh 
or  county  of  a  city  (1931  pop  l,OSH,4ul ,  1948  esti- 
mated pop  1,106,072),  Scotland,  on  the  Clyde  It 
is  the  largest  city  of  Scotland  and  rival*  Birming- 
ham in  size  Most  of  the  citv  is  in  Lanarkshire  but 
it  spieads  also  into  Renfrewshire  and  Dumbarton- 
shire Since  the  construction  of  harbor  works  in 
1740,  the  Clyde  has  been  navigable  to  this  point  for 
large  vessels,  and  Glasgow  is  the  most  important 
seaport  of  Scotland,  with  huge  shipyards  It  is  a 
great  industrial  citv,  with  wealth  hut  with  large 
slum  aieas  Besides  shipbuilding  its  industries  in- 
clude tanning,  textile  weaving  (wool,  cotton,  and 
rayon),  brass  casting,  and  the  manufacture  of 
chemicals,  papei,  soap,  biscuits,  and  tobacco  The 
site  of  Glasgow  was  early  occupied  Excavations 
have  uncoveied  implements  of  the  Stone  and 
Bronze  Ages  A  bishopric  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  6th  cent  by  St  Mungo  (St  Kenti- 
gern) ,  it  was  restored  m  1 1 15,  and  the  I2th-centuiy 
cathedral  is  St  Mungo'w  Glasgow's  art  museums 
include  the  Corporation  Art  Galleries  and  the  In- 
stitute of  Fine  Arts  Sir  John  La  very  was  leader  of 
the  Glasgow  school  of  art  of  the  late  19th  cent  — 
young  painters  who  broke  with  tradition  Air  raids 
in  1941  damaged  the  city,  and  especially  the  ship- 
yards The  Umv  of  Glasgow  was  founded  in  1451 
by  Bishop  Turnbull  The  piesont  buildings  were 
begun  m  1870  and  house  faculties  of  arts,  science, 
engineering,  medicine,  law,  and  theology  The 
undergraduates  are  distinguished  by  their  short  red 
gowns 

Glasgow.  1  City  (pop  6.815),  co  seat  of  Barren  co  , 
S  Kv  ,  E  of  Bowling  Green,  founded  1799  It  is  the 
trade  center  for  a  timber,  oil,  livestock,  and  farm 
area  and  has  tobacco  warehouses  and  flour  and 
lumber  mills  A  state  fish  hatchery  is  near  2  City 
(pop  1,490),  N  central  Mo ,  on  the  Missouri  and 
SW  of  Moberly,  laid  out  1836,  inc.  1845.  It  is  a 
shipping  point  for  cattle  and  grain  3  City  (pop. 
3,799),  co  seat  of  Valley  co  ,  NE  Mont ,  on  the 
Milk  river,  founded  1887.  A  brisk  cow  town  on  the 


Northern  Pacific  in  the  19th  cent ,  it  later  became  a 
gram-shipping  point  and  a  center  of  the  Milk 
river  project  It  grew  more  important  with  the 
building  of  FORT  PECK  DAM 

GlaspeU,  Susan  (glas'pgl),  1882-1948,  American  au- 
thor and  playwright,  h  Davenport,  Iowa,  grad 
Drake  Univ.  and  studied  at  the  Univ.  of  Chicago 
Before  her  marriage  to  George  Cram  COOK  (1913) 
she  had  written  several  novels,  with  him  she  became 
associated  with  the  Little  Theatei  movement 
through  the  Provmeotown  Playeis,  of  which  he  wax 
director  and  for  which  she  wrote  several  plavs  Hei 
talavs  include  the  poignant  Trifles  (1917),  fnhentorn 
|(1921),  and  Alison's  House  (1930),  based  on  the  life 
of  Enulv  Dickinson  and  awarded  the  19.31  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  drama  Hoi  later  novels  include  Brook, 
Evans  (1928)  and  The  Fugitive's  Return  (1929)  The 
\Road  to  the  Temple  (1926)  is  a  biography  of  Cook 
Glass,  Carter,  1858-1946,  American  statesman,  U  S 
Senator  (1920-46),  Secietary  of  the  Treasuiy 
(1918-20),  b  Lvnchburg,  Va  He  leamed  the 
printer's  trade  and  became  owner  of  the  Lvnchburg 
Daily  Nnvs  and  Daily  Advance  Glass  became 
prominent  in  local  politics,  then  served  (1908-18) 
m  the  House  of  Representatives  As  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
he  was  active  in  the  framing  of  the  Ft,Dt,UAL  Ilt- 
SMU  B  SYHTRM  In  1918  he  became  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  Woodrow  Wilson,  but  m  1920  he 
resigned  to  become  Senator  by  appointment  He 
was  elec  ted  Senator  for  the  balance  of  the  toi  m  and 
was  leelected  four  times  He  violently  opposed 
President  I'ranklm  D  Roosevelt's  monetary  and 
New  Deal  policies,  but  supported  Roosevelt's 
foreign  policy  See  biography  bj  Rixey  Smith  and 
Norman  Beasely  (1939) 

Glass,  Hugh,  fl  1822-33,  trapper  in  the  American 
West  He  told  a  stor>  of  sailing  and  capture  first 
by  Jean  Laffite  and  then  by  Indians  before  ho 
gained  his  freedom  in  St  Louis  m  1822  The 
experience  while  on  an  expedition  in  the  Mrs- 
souri  river  country,  of  being  mauled  by  a  grizzly 
bear  and  left  for  dead  and  of  his  drugging  himself 
100  nu  to  Fort  Kiowa,  is  related  in  John  G  Ner- 
hardt's  Song  of  Hugh  (Hans  He  was  probably 
krlled  by  the  Blac  kfoot  Indians,  c  183  J 
Glass,  Montague  Marsden,  1877-19  34,  American 
humorist  and  playwright,  b  England,  educated  at 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  at  New 
York  I  r mv  He  w  on  fame  for  his  humorous  delinea- 
tions of  Amencan  Jewish  life  and  character,  es- 
pecially in  the  "cloak  and  suit  trade  "  Potash  and 
Perlmuttir  (1910)  and  Abe  and  Mawmsi  (1911) 
were  both  successful  in  magazine  story  form  Thev 
proved  equally  popular  as  pluvs  when  he  drama- 
tized them,  the  fust  in  collaboration  with  Charles 
Klein,  the  second  with  R  C  Megrue 
glass,  hard  substance,  usuallv  brittle  and  transpar- 
ent, c  ommorilv.  composed  c  hiefly  of  silu  ates  and  an 
alkali  fused  at  high  temperature  Innumerable 
kinds  of  glass  may  be  produced  bv  vary  mg  the  raw 
materials,  the  manner  and  degree  of  heating,  and 
the  method  and  rate  of  annealing  and  cooling 
Most  glass  is  a  mixture  of  silicon,  usually  in  the 
form  of  silica  obtained  from  beds  of  fine  sand  or 
from  pulverized  sandstone,  an  alkali  to  lower  the 
melting  point,  usuollv  a  form  of  soda  or,  for  finer 
glass,  potash,  lime  as  a  stabilizer,  and  cullet  (waste 
glass)  to  assist  m  melting  the  mixture  The  proper- 
ties of  glass  are  varred  by  adding  other  substances, 
commonly  m  the  form  of  oxides,  e  g  ,  lead,  for 
brilliance  arid  weight,  boron,  for  thermal  and  ele<- 
trieal  resistance,  barium,  to  increase  the  refractive 
index,  as  in  optical  glass,  cerium,  to  cut  out  infra- 
red lays,  metallu  oxides,  to  impart  color,  and 
manganese,  for  dec  olonzing  Man  has  used  glass 
from  prehistoric  trmes,  at  first  fashioning  small  ob- 
jects from  natural  glass  such  as  obsidian,  a  volcanic 
glass,  or  from  the  immensely  valuable  rock  crystal, 
a  colorless,  transparent  quartz  whose  brilliance  and 
clarity  are  emulated  in  manufactured  glass  The 
term  "crystal  glass,"  derived  from  rock  crystal, 
was  at  first  applied  to  clear,  highly  refractive  glass, 
it  has  come  to  denote  ui  the  trade  a  high-grade, 
colorless  glass  and  is  sometimes  applied  to  any  fine 
hand-blown  glass,  including  colored  glass  The 
place  and  date  of  origin  of  manufac  tured  glass  are 
not  known ,  glass  was  probably  derived  from  glazes 
in  Neolithic  times  Glass  was  made  in  prehistoric 
times  in  the  Far  East,  India,  and  Egypt  The  in- 
dustry was  well  established  in  Egypt  by  the  16th 
cent  B  C  ,  and  extant  examples  me  lude  opaque, 
colored  glass  pressed  into  a  mold  or  built  up  bv 
repeatedly  dipping  a  core  into  molten  glass  The 
Romans  attained  a  skill  unequalod  until  modern 
times  They  made  hollow  ware,  small  window- 
panes,  and  artistic  glassware,  such  as  the  cameo-cut 
POKTLAND  VASE  and  millofion  vessels  produced 
from  bundles  of  thin  glass  rods  of  many  colors 
Except  in  Constantinople,  little  is  known  of 
glassmaking  m  Europe  from  the  fall  of  Rome 
until  the  10th  cent ,  when  STAINED  GLASS  came 
into  use  Venice  was  the  leader  in  making  fine 
glassware  for  almost  four  centuries  after  the 
Crusades  and  attempted  to  monopolize  the  indus- 
try by  strict  control  at  Murano  of  glassworkers, 
who  were  severely  penalized  for  betraying  the 
secrets  of  the  art  The  Venetians  wore  famous  for 
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their  mirrors,  beads,  and  ornamental  glass — thin, 
graceful  vessels,  crackled,  opaquod,  er>stal,  mille- 
nori,  marbled,  colored,  engraved,  or  enameled 
Bohemia  was  noted  in  the  17th  cent  for  ita  en- 
graved and  enameled  glass,  for  ruby  glass  contain- 
ing gold,  and  for  glass  cut  by  the  method  used  on 
rock  crystal  After  the  invention  (c  1688)  of  a 
process  for  casting  glass,  Franco  was  for  many 
years  supreme  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass 
such  as  that  used  to  line  the  Galerio  des  G laces  at 
Versailles  Late  m  the  17th  cent  England  began  to 
make  flint  glass,  whose  lead  oxide  content  imparted 
a  brilliance  and  softness  that  made  it  suitable  for 
cut  glass  The  first  glass  manufactory  in  America 
was  built  in  1008,  and  glass  was  c  armed  m  the  first 
cargo  exported  to  England  Another  short-lived 
glass  factory  dating  from  c  1621  specialized  in 
minting  beads  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  with 
the  Indians  Although  other  glasshouses  were 
operated  in  the  c  olonies,  especially  in  New  Amster- 
dam, the  first  successful  and  enduring  large-He  ale 
glasshouse  was  set  up  by  Caspar  Wistar  m  New 
Jersey  in  1739  Some  of  the  finest  colonial  glass- 
ware was  produced  in  the  Pennsy  Ivama  glasshouses 
of  H  W  STIKC.FL  The  industry  underwent  a  radi- 
cal (hango  with  the  invention  c  1827  of  a  glass- 
pressing  machine,  which  was  established  in  practi- 
cal use  hy  Doming  Jarves  in  his  Boston  and  Sand- 
wich Glass  Company  (1826  88),  whose  Sandwich 
glass  was  in  great  demand  Although  glassware  is 
Htill  made  in  the  E  United  States  the  production 
centers  have  shifted  to  fuel-producing  areas  of 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia  The 
processes  of  glassmaking  have  remained  the  bame 
from  ancient  tunes  The  materials  are  fused  at 
high  ternperatui  os  in  seasoned  fire-<  lay  containers, 
boiled  down,  skimmed,  and  tooled  several  hundred 
degrees,  then  the  molten  glass  (tailed  metal)  is 
ladled  or  poured  into  molds  and  pressed,  or  is  blown 
(sometimes  into  molds),  01  in  drawn  The  shaped 
glass  is  annealed  to  relieve  stresses  taused  by 
manipulation,  then  is  slowly  cooled  Small  cruci- 
bles have  l>een  laigelv  superseded  by  huge  beehive- 
shapod  pots  or  by  tanks,  aorne  of  thebe  operate  c  on- 
tmuously,  the  metal  l>eing  withdrawn  at  one  end 
as  the  raw  materials  are  fed  in  at  the  other  end 
The  glass,  fonnoilv  annealed  on  shelves  m  a  melt- 
ing furnace,  is  now  usually  carried  on  rollers 
through  annealing  ovens  (lehrs)  Although  today 
most  hollow  vessels  such  as  light  bulbs  or  contain- 
ers are  machine  blown,  hue  ornamental  hollow 
ware  is  still  made  bv  gatheimg  a  mass  of  glass  at 
the  end  of  a  long,  iron  blowpipe,  blowing  it  into  a 
pear-shaped  bulb  whic  h  IH  rolled  on  an  oiled  slab 
(rnarver),  shaped  with  tool*,  and  then  reblown, 
often  into  a  mold,  the  glass  is  leheated  periodically 
in  a  small  furnace  (glon  hole)  It  is  finally  trans- 
ferred to  an  iron  rod  (pontil)  attac  hed  to  the  base 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  lip  is  shaped  and  smoothed 
Methods  of  det oration  include  cutting,  topper- 
wheel  engraving,  etching  with  hydrofluoric,  acid, 
enameling,  gilding,  and  painting  Exceptionally 
fine  blown  glassware  has  been  designed  by  such 
artists  as  Rene  Lalique  and  Maurice  Mai  mot  in 
France,  Ed\ard  Halcl  and  Simon  Gate  m  Sweden, 
and  L  C'  Tiffany  and  Sidney  Waugh  in  the  United 
States  The  scientific  study  of  glass  was  initiated 
in  the  19th  cent  in  Gennany  by  Einst  Abbe,  who 
improved  optical  glass  New  foims  of  ghiss,  new 
applu  ations,  and  now  methods  of  produc  turn  have 
revolutionized  the  industry  Glass  has  become  in- 
valuable in  architecture,  illumination,  electrical 
transmission,  instruments  for  scientific  research, 
spectac  les,  cooking  utensils,  and  c  ontamers  Sheet 
glass,  at  first  produced  by  lotatmg  a  bulb  of  blown 
glass  until  it  was  flattened  into  a  di«k,  was  later 
blown  into  a  cylinder  which  was  slit  lengthwise, 
leheated,  and  allowed  to  flatten  out,  today  it  is 
drawn  into  sheets  by  a  continuous  process  Plate 
glass  differs  from  it  by  being  rolled,  giound,  and  pol- 
ished Safety  glass  is  made  of  plate  glass,  so  tem- 
peied  that,  when  bioken,  it  crumbles  into  small, 
rounded  pieces,  it  may  also  be  laminated,  i  e  ,  two 
or  more  sheets  are  cemented  by  a  plastic  that  pre- 
vents the  glass  from  scattering  if  biokon  Glass 
may  be  drawn  into  continuous  filaments  (fiber 
glass),  which  are  used  m  textiles  and  foi  electrical 
insulating  tape,  01  produc  ed  in  the  form  of  shoit 
staple  fibers  (glass  wool)  used  as  insulating  mate- 
rial, the  fibers  may  be  granulated  for  use  as  sound 
absorbers  or  m  filters  or  may  IK)  spun  into  textile 
fibers  Other  letentlv  developed  forms  of  glass  in- 
clude foam  glass,  a  blac  k  spongy  substanc  e  used  for 
rafts,  bfo  preservers,  and  insulation,  glass  blocks 
(mold-pjrossed  halves  fused  into  a  unit  enc  losing  a 
partial  vacuum),  designed  to  bond  light  lavs  or  to 
diffuse  them  and  made  with  varying  degrees  of 
light  transmission,  and  Polaroid  glass,  which  re- 
duces glare  by  polarizing  light  See  N  H  Moore, 
Old  Glaaa,  European  and  American  (1924),  L  D 
Skelley,  Modem  Fine  Glass  (1937),  Raymond 
MeGrath  and  A  C  Frost,  Glass  in  Architecture 
and  Decoration  (1937);  Frances  Rogers  and  Alice 
Beard,  5000  Years  of  Glass  (1937) ,  G  S  McKearin 
and  Helen  McKearin,  American  Glass  (1941);  C  J 
Phillips,  Glass  the  Miracle  Maker  (2cl  ed  ,  1948) 
Glaiaboro,  borough  (pop  4,025),  SW  N  J ,  S  of 
Curnden,  settled  1775,  me.  1920  It  is  a  farm  trade 
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center  and  the  seat  of  a  state  teachers  college 
( 1923)  It  has  glassworks 

Glasse,  Hannah,  fl  1747,  writer  of  a  popular  English 
cookbook  Art  of  Cookery  ( 1747)  She  is  also  credited 
with  writing  The  Compleat  Confectioner  and  The 
Servant's  Directory,  both  published  in  1770 

Glassites'  BOO  GLAS,  JOHN. 

Glassport,  industrial  borough  (pop  8,748),  SW  Pa  , 
on  the  Monongahela  and  SSE  of  Pittsburgh,  me. 
1902  It  manufactures  glass  and  steel 

glass  snake,  legless  lizard  of  the  genus  Ophisaurus 
found  in  the  S  and  central  United  States  It  av- 
erages about  2  ft  in  length,  and  it.s  shiny  scaled 
body  is  gray  01  greenish  brown,  sometimes  stiipod, 
above,  the  sides  are  darker  with  light  lines,  and  the 
ventral  surface  is  whitish  The  long  tail,  either 
whole  or  in  sections,  breaks  easily  fiorn  the  body,  a 
now,  usually  shorter,  tail  without  a  real  backbone 
grows  to  replace  it  Unlike  the  snakes  it  has  oyehds 
and  ear  openings,  and  the  tongue  is  broad  Insects, 
worms,  and  small  snails  form  much  of  its  diet  It  is 
a  bun  owing  cteature  found  ui  fields  and  dry  mead- 
ows, and  it  seldom  appears  above  gi  ound  by  day 
The  European  species  is  about  3  to  4  ft  long 

Glastonbury,  municipal  borough  (pop  4,514),  Som- 
erset, England,  SW  of  Wells,  m  a  region  of  orchards 
and  meadows  It  is  a  place  of  many  legends  One 
tells  that  St  Joseph  of  Arimathea  founded  here  the 
fiist  Chustian  church  in  England  On  Weary  all 
Hill  ho  rested  his  staff,  which  looted  and  became 
the  Glastonbuiy  thoin,  blooming  annually  on 
Christmas  Eve  This  local  species  of  hawthoin  was 
almost  destroyed  by  the  superstition-hating  Puri- 
tans Another  stoiy  identifies  Glastonbuiv  as  the 
Iwle  of  Avalon  of  Arthuiian  legend  King  Ine  of 
Wessex  built  Glastonbuiy  \bbey  in  the  8th  cent 
This  abbey  was  i  efounded  by  St  Dunatan  in  940, 
burned  in  1181,  rebuilt  h\  Henry  II,  and  suppiessed 
b\  Henrv  VIII  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  center 
of  learning  and  an  object  of  pilgrimages  The 
abbot's  kitchen  and  parts  of  the  chapel  lemam 
Lake- village  remains  havo  been  found  ncai  by, 
there  LS  a  museum  of  antiquities  See  J  A  Hobin- 
son,  Two  Gbmtonbuiy  legends  (1920) 

Glastonbury,  industrial  town  (pop  6,0*2),  cential 
Conn  ,  on  the  Connecticut  below  llaitfoid,  settled 
c  1050,  me  1000  It  has  seveial  17th  century 
houses 

Glatz  (glits)  01  Klodzko,  Pol  Klodzko  (kwots'ko), 
city  (pop  22,814),  Lower  Silesia,  on  the  Glatzer 
Neisse  river  It  is  a  c  ommeic  ml  and  administrative 
center  Glatz  was  transferred  to  Polish  administra- 
tion hy  the  Potsdam  Conference  (1945)  Dating 
from  the  10th  cent  ,  it  was  the  capital  of  a  county 
created  in  1402  It  was  seized  by  Frederick  II 
of  Prussia  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Sue  c  essiuri 
and  wag  formally  c  ceded  to  Prussia  in  1745  The 
Glatzer  Gebirge  (gla'tsur  gublr'gu),  a  range  in 
the  Sudetes,  culminates  at  4,072  ft  in  the  Grosser 
S<  Imeeberg  (gro'sur  shna'berk")  (Czech  Kralirky 
finfinik,  Pol  £nn>zrnk ) ,  SE  ol  Glatz,  on  the  Cze<  ho- 
slovak  border 

Glatzer  Neisse    see  NMBSK 

Glauber,  Johann  Rudolf  (vo'han  roo'dcMf  glou'bur), 
1004-08,  German  alchemist  A  piedecessor  ol  sci- 
entific chemists.  Glauber  made  many  prac  tical  ad- 
vances in  analytical  chemistry,  he  devised  new 
proc  oclures  and  WHS  the  first  to  prepare  several  c  orn- 
pounds,  including  GLAUBER'S  SALT  Little  is 
known  of  his  life,  but  he  is  believed  to  have  settled 
in  Holland  c  1648 

Glauber's  salt  [for  J  R  Glauhei],  name  for  Irv- 
clrated  sodium  sulphate,  a  compound  of  sodium, 
sulphur,  and  oxvgen  with  10  molecules  of  water 
Upon  exposure  to  the  an  it  effloresces  The  an- 
hvdious  salt  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
— in  salt  deposits  in  Europe  and  the  SW  United 
States,  especially  in  California  and  Auzona,  in 
mineral  springs,  and  in  sea  watei  It  was  hist  pre- 
pared b>  treating  common  salt  with  sulphuric  acid 
It  it>  used  as  a  mild  laxative 

glaucoma  (gloko'mu)  [Gi  ,»cataiact  of  the  eve], 
disease  of  tho  eye,  charactenzed  bv  increased  ten- 
sion within  the  eyeball  It  occurs  commonly  in  in- 
dividuals over  40  Pressure  may  result  in  changes 
which  terminate  in  blindness  One  or  both  eyes 
may  be  affected  Symptoms  of  the  disease  include 
seeing  colored  halos  mound  lights,  sudden  onset  of 
pain  in  the  oye  and  diminished  acuteness  of  v  ision 
The  cause  of  the  clisoaso  is  obscuio  In  some  cases 
surgeiy  may  relieve  the  condition 

Glaucus  (glcVkus),  in  Greek  legend  1  Sea-god  who 
loved  SOLLA  2  Hero  of  Troy  in  the  TROJAN 
WAR  who  exchanged  his  golden  armor  for  the 
bronr.e  armor  of  his  hereditary  friend  DIOMK.D  on 
the  battlefield  (Iliad,  0)  3  Son  of  Sm  phus  and 
fathei  of  Bellerophon  He  was  killed  by  his  own 
horses,  and  his  ghost  sometimes  appeared  to  horses 
racing  in  the  Isthmian  games 

glaze,  vitieous  layer  coating  pottery,  to  give  the  sur- 
face finish  01  affoid  a  ground  for  decorative  paint- 
ing Glazes,  transpaient,  white,  or  coloied  and  of 
many  kinds  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  potteiy,  are 
fired  on  the  clay,  usually  in  the  biscuit  stage  On 
stoneware  a  salt  glaze  is  produced  by  putting  salt 
m  the  fires  at  the  light  point  Of  the  various  aiti- 
ficial  mixtures  used  for  glazes,  that  for  whitewaro 
contains  borax  and  lead  which  are  made  insoluble 
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by  "fritting"  before  being  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances No  lead  is  used  for  porcelain  The  color- 
ing agents  are  oxides  of  different  motals 

Glazunov,  Aleksandr  Konstantinovich  (ftlyflwandr' 
kunstuntyeno'vlch  glazoo'n6f),  1865-1936,  Rus- 
sian composer,  director  of  the  St  Petersburg  Con- 
servatory. 1906-17  He  assisted  his  teacher,  Rim- 
sky-Korsakov,  in  completing  Borodin's  unfinished 
opeia,  Prince  Igor  Glazunov's  early  works  reflect 
the  spirit  of  Russian  nationalism,  but  Western  in- 
fluences are  discernible  in  his  later  works  He  wrote 
eight  symphonies,  a  piano  concerto  and  a  violin 
concerto,  ballots,  chamber  music,  and  orchestral 
tone  poems  See  M  D  Calvocoressi  and  Gerald 
Abraham  Wasters  of  Kusswn  Music  (1930) 

glee,  in  music  an  unaccompanied  song  for  thiee  or 
more  male  solo  voices  m  harmony  An  exclusuely 
English  form,  glees  were  composed  mainly  between 
1750  and  1810,  after  which  time  the  part  songs  of 
the  Victorian  composers  displaced  thorn  The  most 
famous  glee  was  Glorious  Apollo  by  Samuel  Webl>o 
(1740-1816)  Many  societies  for  the  performance 
of  glees  flourished  in  England  in  the  18th  cent  In 
the  United  States  the  teun  "glee  club,"  usually  re- 
ferring to  any  men's  choral  organization,  is  some- 
times extended  to  mixed  groups 

Gleiwitz  (gll'vlts)  or  Ghwice  (gllve'tse),  city  (pop 
95,980),  Upper  Silesia,  transferred  to  Polish  ad- 
mimstiation  in  1945  (see  SILESIA)  It  now  has  an 
entirely  Polish  population  A  center  of  the  KA- 
TOWICE mining  legion,  it  also  manufactures  metal 
pioducts,  chemicals,  foodstuffs,  and  clothes 
Gleiwitz,  incoiporatocj  in  1276,  was  ceded  by 
Austria  to  Piussia  in  1742  Tho  city  suffered  dam- 
age during  the  Setond  World  War 

Gleizes,  Albert  Leon  (hlbtV  Ia6'  g!6V),  1881  , 
French  cubist  painter  and  illustrator  He  was 
among  the  outstanding  cubists  in  the  Salon  des  Ill- 
dependants  of  1911,  and  his  work  has  been  con- 
sistently geometric  and  intellectual  in  character 
He  is  represented  in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
New  York  Gleizes  is  well  known  also  as  an  illus- 
trator and  as  a  w liter  and  lecturer  on  art  and  aes- 
thetic theory 

Glenalmond  (glona'mund),  valley  of  the  Almond 
liver,  Perthshire,  Scotland  It  is  the  site  of  the 
traditional  grav e  of  Ossian  Trinity  College  (1841), 
a  public  school  for  boys,  is  horo 

Glen  Carbon,  village  (pop  1,091),  SW  111  ,  just  NE 
of  St  Louis,  in  a  coal  area,  me  1892 

Glencoe  (gleVko)  1  Residential  village  (pop 
0,825),  NE  111  ,  near  Chicago,  settled  1836,  me 
1869  2  City  (pop  a,  587),  co  seat  of  McLeod  co  , 
S  central  Mum  ,  WSW  of  Minneapolis,  platted 
1855  It  is  a  farm  tiade  and  cattle-shipping  center 

Glencoe  (glfaiko').  valley  of  the  Coe  river,  Argyll- 
shire Scotland,  extending  c  10  mi  above  its  mouth 
at  LCK  h  Lev  en  The  town  Ballachulish  is  near  tho 
glon,  which  is  overhung  by  lofty  mountains,  now 
owned  by  the  National  Trust  The  glen  has 
Ossmn's  ( 'aye  Heie  in  Feb  ,  1692,  tho  Macdonald 
clan  was  niv>sucied  by  its  traditional  enemies, 
the  Campbells,  with  English  soldiers,  under  the 
orders  of  Sir  John  Dalr  \  mple,  secretary  of  state  to 
William  III 

Glen  Cove,  city  (pop  12,415),  on  the  north  shore  of 
Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  settled  1668,  me  as  a  city 
1918  Carbon  paper  and  typewriter  ribbon  arc 
made  The  Webb  Institute  of  Naval  Architecture, 
former  Iv  m  the  Bronx,  was  moved  here  in  1947 

Glendale.  1  City  (pop  4,855),  S  central  Ariz  ,  in  the 
S\LT  RivbR  VAIIKY,  me  1910  2  City  (pop 
82,582),  S  Calif  .  N  of  Los  Angeles,  me  1900  It 
was  laid  out  in  1886  on  pait  of  a  ranch  that  had 
been  the  first  Spanish  land  grant  in  California 
Glendale  has  a  large  airport  and  oil  refineries  and 
manufactuies  aircraft,  clay  products,  and  glass  \ 
coeducational  junior  college  and  Forest  Lawn 
Memorial  Pirk  cemetery  are  here.  3  City  (pop 
2,520),  E  Mo  ,  near  St  Louis  4  Village  (pop 
2,359),  SW  Ohio  residential  suburb  of  Cincinnati, 
laid  out  1852  5  Residential  town  (pop  1,348), 
W  Va  ,  on  the  Ohio,  in  the  industrial  Northern 
Panhandle  near  Moundsville,  me  1924  A  toy 
factory  and  Hey  nolds  Memorial  Hospital  are  here 

Glendale,  battle  of    see  SKVFN  DAYS  BATTLES 

Glendalough  (gtfn'dulcV),  wooded  valley,  Co  Wick- 
low,  Ireland,  Wof  \\  icklow  It  is  noted  for  tho  rums 
of  the  Seven  Churches  (a  development  of  a  6th- 
century  ecc  lesiastiral  foundation  of  St  Kevin),  a 
round  tower,  and  Kevin's  Cross  (a  granite  mono- 
lith) A  cave  in  the  face  of  tho  roc  ky  mountainside, 
above  the  lake  that  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  vale,  is  the 
legendary  retreat  of  St  Kevin 

Glendive  (glfn'dlv),  city  (pop  4,524),  co  scat  of 
Daw  son  co  ,  K  Mont  ,  on  the  \  cllowstono  river  and 
NE  of  Miles  City,  me  1902  Laid  out  in  1880,  it 
was  settled  in  18S1  with  the  arnval  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  gu»\v  rapidly  as  a  cattle-shipping  center 
Today  it  is  the  center  of  an  agricultural  district  and 
has  railroad  shops 

Glendora,  <it>  (pop  2,822),  m  Monrovia  township, 
S  Calif  ,  E  of  Los  Angeles,  in  a  rich  citrus-fiuit 
area,  founded  1887,  me  1911 

Glendower    see  OWKIS  GLENDOWKR 

Glen  Echo,  town  (pop  395),  W  central  Md  ,  a  re- 
sort neai  the  Potomac  river  6  mi  NW  of  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 
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OMB „,').  town  (pop   13,867),  South  Aus-  conventional  AIRFOIL  controls.    Under  favorable 

tralia,  on  an  inlet  of  Gulf  at  Vincent    It  is  a  south-  conditions  the  gravity  potential  can  be  repeatedly 

west  suburb  of  Adelaide  and  a  summer  resort  utilised  by  piloting  the  craft  through  updrafts  of 

Here  m  1836  South  Australia  was  proclaimed  a  air,  a  practice  known  as  soaring     See  J   P  An- 


British  colony 

Glenelg,  shallow  river  of  SW  Victoria,  Australia, 
rising  near  the  Grampians  and  flowing  280  mi  to 
Discovery  Bay  at  the  South  Australian  border 

Glen  Bllyn,  residential  village  (pop  8,055),  NE  HI  , 
W  of  Chicago;  platted  1851.  mo  1892 

Glenmora,  town  (pop  1,452),  central  La  ,  SW  of 
Alexandria,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  1898,  mo  1913 

Glenns  Ferry,  village  (pop  1,290),  BW  Idaho,  on  the 
Snake  and  SE  of  Boise,  laid  out  1883  Near  by  was 
Three  Island  Ford  of  the  Oregon  Trail  The  feiry 
was  established  in  1865  The  town  la  today  a  rail- 
road center  It  is  included  in  the  King  Hill  iniga- 
tion  project 

Glennville,  citv  (pop  1,674),  SE  Ga  ,  WSW  of  Sa- 
vannah, in  a  farm  area 

Glenolden  (glenol'dun),  residential  borough  (pop 


, 

drews,  Gliding  and  Soaring  (1944) ;  Terence  Hors- 
ley.  Soaring  Flight  (1946) ,  A  C  Douglas,  Gliding 
and  Advanced  Soanng  (1947) 

Gliere.  Reinhold  Moritzovich  (rln'holt  morttsd'vlch 
glPfir'),  1875-,  Russian  composer  His  early  work 
was  nationalistic,  but  he  later  added  romantic  and 
impressionistic  elements  After  the  1917  revolu- 
tion, he  adapted  his  work  to  Soviet  subjects  His 
works  include  a  Lisstian  tone  poem,  The  Sirens 
(1908),  operas,  Shakh-Stnem  (1923-34),  based  on 
Azerbaijan  folk  music,  and  Rachel  (1942),  after 
Maupassant,  ballets,  including  The  Red  Poppy 
(Moscow,  1927),  with  a  revolutionary  subject;  and 
llya  Mouromelz  (1909-1 1),  his  third  symphony  He 
became  professor  of  composition  (1913)  and  director 
(1914)  of  the  Kiev  Conservatory  and  a  professor 
(1920)  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory 


4,825).  8E  Pa  ,  near  Philadelphia,  settled  c  1654,    Glinka,   Mikhail  Ivanovich   (mchuyel  «van'6v!ch 

mr   1894    Pharmaceutieal  supplies  are  made  here         '    '  '          '      '    ' 

Glen  Ridge,  suburban  residential   borough   (pop 

irly  in 


7,331),  NE  N  J  ,  NW  of  Newark,  settled  early 
the  19th  cent ,  me    1895 

Glen  Rock.  1  Borough  (pop  5,177),  NE  N  J  ,  SW 
of  Ridgewood,  settled  e  1710.  me  1896  2  Borough 
(pop  1,412),  SE  Pa  ,  near  the  Md  boundary  S  of 
York,  mo 


glm'kfi),  1804-67,  first  of  the  nationalist  school  of 
Russian  composers  He  led  somewhat  the  life  of  a 
dilettante  and  composed  only  a  few  significant 
works  Notable  among  these  were  his  two  operas,  A 
Life  for  the  Tsar  (1836)  and  Russian  and  Ludmilla 
(1842),  and  a  symphonic  work,  Kamannskaya 
(1884)  See  M  D  Calvoeoressi  and  Gerald 
Abraham,  Masters  of  Russian  Music  (1936). 


Glenrock,  town  (pop    1,014),  E  central  Wyo  ,  on    Glittertind.  see  JOTUNHEIM 
Deer  Creek  near  the  North  Platte  river  and  E  of    Gliwice,  Upper  Silesia   see  GLEIWITZ 


Casper,  in  an  oil  region    Near  by  is  the  site  of  Deer    Globe,  city  (pop  6,141),  to  seat  of  Gila  co  ,  E  Aria  , 
Creek  Station  (1861),  a  military  post  on  the  Oregon      m  foothills  near  tho  Pmal  Mts  ,  settled  1876,  me 

1907  Though  copper  had  been  discovered  earlier 
(1872).  a  silver  boom  built  the  city,  and  only  later 
did  Globe  become  for  decades  a  big  copper  center 
MIAMI,  Ariz  ,  was  established  later  Asbestos  has 
been  mined  near  by  Ranching  still  fills  the  town 
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Glen  Rose,  city  (pop  1,050),  co  seat  of  Somervell 
co  ,  N  central  Texas,  on  the  Paluxy  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Brazos  and  SW  of  Fort  Worth,  me 
1926  Mineral  springs  and  rugged  scenery  make 
Glen  Rose  a  small  health  and  vacation  resort 
There  are  dinosaur  tracks  in  limestone  near  b: 


with  cowboys,  and  an  Apache  reservation  is  near 
globe,  spherical  body  used  to  illustrate  the  earth 


There  are  dinosaur  tracks  in  limestone  near  by  globe,  spherical  body  used  to  illustrate  the  earth 
Glen  Roy,  valley,  Inverness-shire,  Scotland  The  (terrestrial  globe)  or  the  sky  (celestial  globe)  The 
Parallel  Roads  of  Glen  Roy  are  three  terraces  on  terrestrial  globe  is  the  only  means  of  representing 


globe  is  t 
hapes  of  c 


each  side  of  the  valley,  at  conespondmg  heights  Hize8  and  shapes  of  continents  and  oceans  without 

One  theory  holds  that  they  represent  the  water  distortion  of  shape,  inaccuracy  of  angles  and  direc- 

levels  of  ancient  lakes  Ben  Nevis  is  near  the  valley  tion,  or  mistakes  in  the  relative  area     The  only 

Glens  Falls,  city  (pop  18,836),  E  N  \  ,  on  the  Hud-  inaccuracy  consists  in  the  fact  that  globes  are 

son  and  N  of  Saratoga  Springs,  settled  1763.  me  as  aphencal,   while  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the 

a  village  1839,  as  a  city  1908    Tho  falls  of  the  Hud-  earth  exceeds  the  polar  one  by  27  mi    Globes  came 

son  provide  water  power,  and  the  city  has  paper  mto  use  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  the  spherical  form  of 


and  pulp  mills,  clothing  factories,  and  other  works 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  was  born  here 

Glenview,  residential  village  (pop  2,500),  NE  111 , 
north  suburb  of  Chicago,  me  1899 

Glenwood.  1  City  (pop  4,501),  co  seat  (since  1853) 
of  Mills  co  ,  SW  Iowa,  near  the  Missouri  river  S  of 
Council  Bluffs,  founded  by  Mormons,  me  1857 
The  state  institution  (1876)  for  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren is  here  9  City  (pop  2,564),  co  seat  of  Pope 
co  ,  W  Minn  ,  on  Lake  Mmnewaska  S  of  Alexan- 
dria, platted  1866,  me  as  a  village  1881,  as  a  city 
1912  Hennk  Smpstead  lived  here 

Glenwood  Springs,  resort  city  (pop  2,253,  alt 
5,823  ft ),  co  seat  of  Garfield  co  ,  NW  Colo  ,  on 
the  Colorado,  laid  out  1883,  me  1885  It  has  min- 
eral springs  and  is  headquarters  for  the  White 
River  National  Forest 

Gttdden,  Joseph  Parwell,  1813-1906,  American  farm- 
er b  Charlestown,  N  H  He  invented  the  form  of 
twisted  barbed  wire  now  in  common  use  He  was 
stimulated  to  experiments  of  hia  own  by  an  exhibit 


the  earth  became  prevalent  Probably  the  oldest 
globe  was  constructed  by  the  Greek  geographer 
Crates  in  the  2d  cent  B  C  In  modern  times  the 
first  globes  were  made  by  Martin  Behaim  of 
Nuremberg  in  1492  and  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
shortly  afterwards  One  of  the  earliest  globes  con- 
structed (1600)  after  the  discovery  of  America  is  in 
the  New  York  Public  Library  Most  globes  are 
made  with  a  diameter  of  12  in  The  largest  globe, 
with  a  diameter  of  128  f t ,  was  set  up  on  the 
Champs  Elysees  in  Paris  in  1824  The  most  famous 
globe  in  the  United  States  is  the  two-ton  revolving 
aluminum  globe  exhibited  in  the  New  York  News 
Building  It  has  a  diameter  of  12  ft  Globes  are 
generally  made  of  paper  pulp,  plaster,  metal,  or 
wood  and  are  covered  with  paper  segments  upon 
which  map  features  are  engraved  or  printed  On 
celestial  globes  the  stars  are  represented  in  posi- 
tions corresponding  to  their  actual  situation  on  the 
aky  If  a  celestial  globe  is  brought  into  correct 
position,  a  line  drawn  from  its  center  to  any  star 


of  an  early  type  of  barbed  wne  at  the  county  fair  of  marked  on  its  surface  will,  if  followed  to  the  sky, 

De  Kalb  co  ,  111  ,  in  1873.  and  in  1874  he  received  a  focus  the  actual  star 

patent  for  an  ingenious  form  of  twisted  wire  which  globe  amaranth,  annual  plant  (Oomphrena  globosa), 

kept  the  barbs  in  place      This  eventually    won  grown  in  gardens  for  the  chaffy,  dome-shaped  heads 

preeminence  over  a  great  many  early  barbed-wire  of  flowers,  available  in  a  number  of  colors     The 

patents     See  A   G    Warren,  "Barbed  Wire    Who  flowers  are  on  long,  stiff,  branching  stems  and  are 

Invented  It  "  in  Iron  Age,  June  24,  1926  popular  for  winter  bouquets  and  holiday  wreaths 

glider,  type  of  aircraft  similar  in  form  to  an  airplane  and  decorations,  for  which  they  are  best  when 

but  with  no  motive  power  except  gravity  and  the  picked  and  dried  shortly  before  they  have  fully 

effect  of  natural  air  currents     One  of  the  earliest  matured  (aere  EVERLASTING)     The  globe  amaranth, 

pioneers  in  gliding  was  Otto  Lihenthal  of  Germany,  sometimes  called  bachelor's-button,  is  related  to 

who  between  1890  and  1896  made  many  successful  the  true  AMARANTH 

flights  covering  distances  up  to  1,000  ft  He  globeflower,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Trottvus,  hardy 
illustrated  the  superiority  of  curved  over  flat  sur-  perennials  of  moist  north  temperate  regions,  some 
faces  in  flight  Lihenthal  was  killed  in  1896  when  a  native  to  America  Related  to  the  buttercups,  they 
sudden  gust  of  wind  upset  his  glider  Following  have  similar  but  larger  flowers  of  white,  yellow, 
him,  among  others,  came  Percy  Pilcher  of  Eng-  orange,  or  purple  Trolhua  europaeus,  with  bios- 
land,  Henri  Farman  of  France,  and  Octave  Cha-  soms  globe  shaped  from  tho  incurving  flower  parts, 
nute  and  John  J  Montgomery  of  the  United  is  most  commonly  cultivated 
States  They  launched  their  gliders  from  elevated  Globe  Theatre,  famous  London  playhouse,  built 
positions  or  by  running  forward  with  the  machine,  1598,  where  most  of  Shakspere's  plays  were  first 
maintaining  stability  while  in  flight  by  balancing  presented  It  was  burned  in  1613,  rebuilt  m  1614, 
their  own  bodies  Chanute  obtained  stability  by  and  destroyed  by  the  Puritans  in  1644  See  E  K 
making  parts  of  the  plane  movable  In  1900  the  Chambers,  Klisabethan  Stage  (1923),  J  C  Adams, 
Wright  brothers  constructed  and  flew  many  el  id-  The  Globe  Playhouse  (1945) 

ers    They  were  the  first  to  introduce  landing  skids,  Glocester  (gloVttir),  town  (pop   2,099),  NW  R  I  ; 

which  are  still  standard  equipment  on  present-day  set  off  from  Providence  and  me  1731    Near  Che- 

ghders    In  1911  Orville  Wright  flew  in  a  glider  for  pachet  village,  which  is  m  the  center  of  the  town, 

nearly  10  mm.,  a  record  of  long  standing    Modern  is  a  monument  to  Thomas  W  Dorr,  who  gathered 

gliders  are  launched  by  means  of  an  elastic  cord,  his  men  here 

rope,  or  cable  which  is  attached  to  the  front  and  glockenspiel  (gl6'kurwp€l,  Ger  g!6'kunshp6l)  [Ger  , 

pulled  by  a  launching  crew  (12  men),  a  winch,  a  -bell-play],  percussion  instrument    The  medieval 

tow  car,  or  a  tow  plane    In  the  Second  World  War  glockenspiel  was  a  sort  of  miniature  earill< 


. „.    

troop-transport  gliders  were  used  for  aerial  inv 


glockenspiel  was  a  sort  of  miniature  carillon,  some- 

— „ ,_..  „ .„. times  played  mechanically  by  means  of  a  rotating 

sion  The  gliders  were  launched  and  towed  by  cylinder  with  pins  stuck  m  it.  In  the  16th  cent,  it 
cargo  airplanes  to  the  invasion  area,  where  they  was  given  a  keyboard.  Th*  18th-century  glocken- 
were  released.  Gliders  are  piloted  by  manipulating  spiel  had  metal  bars  instead  of  bells,  and  in  the 


romantic  period  the  keyboard  disappeared  and  the 
bars  were  struck  by  hammers  Mosart,  in  Die 
ZauberflOUi,  Wagner,  Puccini,  and  Mahler  have  all 
employed  the  glockenspiel  m  their  scores 
Glogau  (gl&'gou)  or  Glogow,  Pol.  Glogow  (gwd'goof), 
town  (1930  pop  33,500;  1946  pop.  1,681),  Lower 
Silesia,  on  the  Oder  river  and  NW  of  Brosiau.  It 
was  transferred  to  Polish  administration  by  the 
Potsdam  Conference  (1945).  It  became  (1249)  the 
capital  of  a  Silesian  principality  ruled,  until  1506, 
by  a  branch  of  the  Polish  Piast  dynasty.  From 
1331  it  was  under  Bohemian  suzerainty  Aa  a  re- 
sult of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  Glogau 
passed  (1745)  to  Prussia  Glogau  retained  some 
fine  medieval  architecture  until  the  Second  World 
War,  when  it  was  virtually  destroyed  The  present 
population  is  entirely  Polish. 

Glomma  (g!6'mn),  chief  river  of  Norway,  rising  in 
the  highlands  S  of  Trondheim  Fjord  and  flowing 
c  375  mi  roughly  parallel  to  the  Swedish  border  to 
Fredeiikstad,  on  the  Skagerrak  The  largest  and 
last  of  its  23  falls  are  at  SAHPSBORO  and  furnish 
power  to  the  large  lumber  and  cellulose  industries 
between  Sarpsborg  and  Frodenkstad  Between 
these  points  the  river  is  navigable 

Gloria  m  excelsis  (gkaeTsls)  [Latin, -glory  in  tho 
highest],  the  Angelic  Hymn  or  greater  DOXOLOOY, 
ancient  Christian  hymn  beginning,  "Glory  bo  to 
God  on  high,  and  on  earth,  peace,  good  will  towards 
men  "  An  amplification  of  Luke  2  14,  it  was  of 
Greek  origin  and  took  its  place  in  the  Roman  MASS 
about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  cent  In  the  Mass  it 
follows  the  Kyne,  but  in  the  Anglican  communion 
it  is  just  before  the  benediction  In  both  services 
it  is  omitted  at  certain  seasons 

Gloria  Patri  (pat/re)  (Latin, -glory  (l>e)  to  the 
Father],  the  lessor  DOXOLOQY,  brief  Christian  hymn 
in  praise  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  The  second 
clause  was  added  after  the  Anan  controversy  The 
hymn  is  much  used  in  the  Roman  offino,  m  the  Ang- 
lican morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  in  Protes- 
tant services  in  general 

Glorious  Revolution,  m  English  history,  the  events 
of  the  years  1688-89  which  resulted  in  the  deposi- 
tion of  JAMES  II  and  the  accession  of  WILLIAM  III 
and  MARY  II  to  the  English  throne  It  is  also 
called  the  Bloodless  Revolution  The  restoration 
of  Charles  II  in  1660  was  met  with  misgivings  bv 
many  Englishmen,  who  suspected  the  Stuarts  of 
Catholic  and  absolutist  leanings  After  James  II's 
accession  (1685)  his  overt  Catholicism  and  the 
birth  of  a  Catholic  prince  who  would  succeed  to 
the  throne  united  the  hitherto-loval  Tories  with 
the  Whigs  in  a  common  opposition  to  James  Seven 
Whig  and  Tory  leaders,  including  the  earl  of 
DANBY,  sent  an  invitation  to  William  of  Orange  m 
Holland  and  his  consort,  Mary,  Protestant  daugh- 
ter of  James,  to  come  to  the  aid  of  England 
William  landed  at  Torbay  with  an  army.  James's 
forces  under  John  Churchill  (later  duke  of  Marl- 
borough)  deserted  him,  and  James  fled  to  France 
(Dec  ,  1688)  where  his  queen  and  his  son  had  pre- 
ceded him  Early  the  following  .year  William  and 
Mary  accepted  the  invitation  of  Parliament  to  rule 
as  joint  sovereigns  The  DKC'LAKATION  OF  RIGHTS 
(1688)  and  the  BILL  or  RIGHTS  (1689)  redefined 
the  relationship  of  monarch  and  subjects  and 
barred  any  future  Catholic  succession  to  the  throne 
The  Glorious  Revolution  was  a  triumph  of  parlia- 
mentary authority  over  the  "divine  right"  of 
kings  The  ultimate  ascendancy  of  Parliament  was 
never  thereafter  successfully  disputed  in  England 
See  G  M  Trevelyan,  The  English  Revolution, 
1688-1689  (1939) 

glory  lily,  any  species  of  the  genus  Glonosa,  tuber- 
ous-rooted climbing  plants  of  tropical  Africa  and 
Asia,  cultivated  in  oonsei  vatones  or  out  of  doors, 
but  not  hardy  The  plant  climbs  by  moans  of  ten- 
dnllike  leaf  tips;  it  blooms  in  summer  and  fall  with 
yellow,  orange,  or  red  lilyhke  flowers  Glonosa  *u- 
perba  is  also  called  climbing  lily 

gloss,  explanatory  note  on  a  word  or  words  of  a  text, 
usually  written  between  the  lines  or  in  a  margin  of 
a  manuscript  In  copying  a  manuscript,  sometimes 
a  copyist  incorporated  a  gloss  m  the  text,  so  that 
the  copy  departs  from  the  original  Often  the  gloss 
is  in  a  language  different  from  that  of  the  text  Old 
glosses  on  tho  Bible  have  value  as  evidence  of  tra- 
dition, as  have  glosses  m  civil  and  canon  law. 

Gloisop  (gl6s'up),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop 
19,509;  1943  estimated  pop.  20,001),. Derbyshire, 
England,  E  of  Manchester  at  the  border  of  the 
Peak  Glossop  is  the  chief  cotton-manufacturing 
city  of  Derby 

Gloster  (gld'stur),  town  (pop.  1,232),  SW  Mu* , 
W  of  McComb  near  the  La  line,  in  a  farm  area, 
inc  1884 

Gloucester,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  8th  earl  of  (gl&'stur, 
§16'-),  1243-96,  English  nobleman  He  married 
(1253)  Alice  of  Angouleme,  niece  of  HBNRY  III, 
and  succeeded  his  father,  Richard,  as  earl  of 
Gloucester  in  1262  He  was  a  leader  of  the  baronial 
party  under  Simon  de  MONTFORT,  earl  of  Leicester, 
in  opposition  to  Henry  III,  who  surrendered  to 
Gloucester  after  the  battle  of  Lewes  (1264). 
Gloucester  aided  the  prince  (later  EDWARD  I) 
against  Leicester  in  1265,  returned  to  the  baronial 
party  in  1266,  but  finally  joined  the  royal  oauso  and 


Crow  refweftee*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Th«  key  to  prontinektion  facM  *•«•  1, 


aided  in  Edward  Fs  accession  to  the  throne  (1278). 
His  first  marriage  was  annulled,  and  in  1290  he 
married  Edward  a  daughter  Joan  He  also  held  the 
titles  of  earl  of  Glare  and  earl  of  Hertford,  ae  did 
his  don  by  Joan,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  9th  earl  of 
Gloucester,  1291-1314,  who  served  several  times  as 
regent  of  England  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn. 

Gloucester,  Henry  William  Frederick  Albert,  duke 
of,  1900-,  English  prince;  third  son  of  George  V  and 
brother  of  Edward  VIII  and  George  VI  He  was 
created  duke  in  1928  He  was  educated  at  Sand- 
hurst and  made  the  army  his  career,  serving  as  a 
major  general  in  the  Second  World  War  He  was 
governor  general  of  Australia  from  1946  to  1947 
Gloucester,  Humphrey,  duke  of,  1391-1447,  Eng- 
lish nobleman ,  son  of  Henry  IV  and  Mary  Bohun 
He  was  well  educated  and  had  a  great  interest  m 
humanist  scholarship  After  the  accession  of  his 
brother  as  Henry  V,  Humphrey  was  created  duke 
of  Gloucester  and  earl  of  Cambridge  (1414),  served 
in  Henry's  French  campaign,  and  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Agmoourt  (1416)  In  1420-21  he  re- 
mained in  England  as  regent  during  Henry's  ab- 
sence When  the  infant  Henry  VI  succeeded  his 
father  as  king  of  England  and  inherited  his  grand- 
father's claim  as  k»g  of  France,  Gloucester's  elder 
brother  John  of  Lancaster,  duke  of  Bedford,  be- 
came protector,  but  was  so  completely  occupied  in 
France  that  during  his  absences  Gloucester  served 
under  him  as  protector  in  England,  with  a  council 
Gloucester's  ensuing  struggle  for  power  against  his 
uncle,  Henry  Beaufort,  forced  Bedford  to  return 
from  France  several  times  to  reconcile  them 
Gloucester's  marriage  (c  1422)  to  Jacqueline  of 
Hamault  lasted  until  1425,  when,  after  their  dis- 
astrous military  expedition  to  Hamault,  he  re- 
turned with  Eleanor  Cobham,  his  mistress,  to 
England  A  papal  decree  of  1428  invalidated  his 
former  marriage  and  permitted  him  to  marry 
Eleanor,  but  he  was  severely  criticized  In  1429  the 
council  crowned  the  boy  Henry  king,  and  Beau- 
fort's ascendancy  increased  After  the  death  of 
Bedford  in  1435,  Gloucester  was  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  but  his  influence  with  the  young  king 
waned  as  he  advocated  continuing  the  unsuccessful 
wai  in  France  When  Eleanor,  Gloucester's  wife, 
was  imprisoned  in  1441  for  sorcery  against  the 
king,  Gloucester's  political  importance  practically 
ended  Gloucester  was  sus|>ecte<l  of  plotting 
Henry's  death  and  in  1447  was  arrested,  but  fell 
sick  and  died  in  custody  Ho  was  known  as  "Good 
Duke  Humphrey,"  perhaps  from  his  benefactions 
to  scholars  and  men  of  letters  He  corresponded 
with  the  leaders  of  the  new  Italian  humanism,  had 
translations  made  from  the  Greek  classics,  and  col- 
lected a  considerable  library  He  was  a  patron  of 
Oxford  Univ  ,  and  his  gift  of  books  formed  the 
nucleus  later  restored  ana  developed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley  into  the  Bodleian  Library  See  biography 
by  K  H  Vickers  (1907) 

Gloucester,  Richard  de  Clare,  7th  earl  of,  1222-62, 
English  nobleman  Ho  succeeded  his  father,  Gil- 
bert, as  earl  in  1230  For  some  years  Richard 
vacillated  in  his  allegiance  to  HENRY  III,  he  served 
the  king  in  diplomatic  missions  to  Scotland  and 
Germany,  but  in  the  Mad  Parliament  (1268,  see 
PARLIAMENT)  he  was  a  leader  of  the  baronial 
party  Gloucester  and  Simon  de  MONTFORT,  earl  of 
Leicester,  were  now  the  leading  political  figures  in 
England  and  soon  were  rivals  Later  Gloucester 
alternately  supported  and  quarreled  with  the  king 
and  Prince  Edward  Gloucester  also  held  the  titles 
of  earl  of  Clare  and  earl  of  Hertford 
Gloucester,  Robert,  earl  of,  d  1147,  English  noble- 
man ,  illegitimate  son  of  1  lem  v  I  The  king  created 
for  him  the  earldom  of  Gloucester  (c  1121)  After 
his  father's  death  (1135),  Robert  refused  to  claim 
the  throne  in  opposition  to  the  king's  nephew, 
STEPHEN,  to  whom  he  did  conditional  homage  in 
1136,  in  1138,  however,  they  quarreled,  Robert's 
estates  were  seised,  the  barons  arose  against 
Stephen,  and  Robert  declared  for  the  claim  of  his 
half  sister,  Empress  MATILDA  Stephen  surren- 
dered to  Robeit's  forces  in  1141,  but  later,  m  pro- 
tecting Matilda's  retreat  from  Winchester,  Robert 
was  captured  by  the  royalists  He  was  later  ex- 
changed for  Stephen,  who  had  been  imprisoned  at 
Biistol  He  went  to  France  to  get  the  aid  of 
Geoffrey  Plantagetiet  and  returned  to  England 
with  Henry  (later  Henry  II)  Robert  held  the 
Angevin  party  together  and  consistently  labored 
for  Matilda's  cause 

Gloucester,  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of,  1355- 
97,  English  nobloman,  seventh  son  of  Edward  III 
He  was  betrothed  (1374)  to  Eleanor  Bohun,  a  rich 
heiress,  and  became  earl  of  Buckingham  at  the 
coronation  of  RICHARD  II  (1377)  He  was  the 
king's  lieutenant  in  France  (1380),  but  returned 
to  England  after  the  failuie  of  his  siege  of  Nantes 
In  1386  he  was  created  duke  of  Gloucester  and 
Boon  emerged  as  the  head  of  the  baronial  party 
whose  opposition  to  the  king  culminated  m  the 
Merciless  Parliament  (1388)  and  the  exile  of  the 
earls  of  Oxford  and  Suffolk,  favorite  royal  min- 
isters When  the  tang  regained  hia  power  in  1389, 
Gloucester,  aided  by  Lancaster  and  Northumber- 
land, raade  his  peace  with  the  king,  whom  he  ac- 
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companted  to  Ireland  in  1394  Gloucester  by  his 
opposition  to  the  royal  policy  of  peace  with  Franco 
and  by  efforts  at  another  conspiracy  provoked  his 
own  arrest  by  Richard  (1397)  He  was  imprisoned, 
convicted  of  treason,  and  died,  probably  killed  at 
the  king's  command. 
Gloucester,  county,  England:  see  GLOUCESTBB- 
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Gloucester  (gltS'stur,  gld'stur),  county  borough 
0 931  pop  62,937,  1947  estimated  pop  64,100)^ 
Gloucestershire,  England,  on  the  Severn  and  NE 
of  Bristol  It  is  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Glevum 
In  681  Osric  founded  an  abbey  where  Gloucester's 
cathedral  now  stands.  Parts  of  the  cathedial  date 
from  the  llth  cent  ,  its  high  central  tower  from 
J1460  Gloucester  is  an  industrial  city  with  manu- 
factures of  railroad  equipment,  chemicals,  farm 
machinei  y ,  and  electrical  goods  The  Throe  Choirs 
Festival  is  held  here  every  third  year 
Gloucester  (glo'stur)  1  City  (pop  24,046),  NE 
Mass  ,  on  Cape  Ann  It  is  at  the  head  of  the  ex- 
cellent Gloucester  Harbor,  which  is  protected  by  a 
breakwater  built  fiom  Eastern  Point  and  which 
for  over  three  centuries  has  been  used  by  fishing 
ships  Colonists  landed  in  162.3,  Gloucester  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  m  1642,  as  a  city  in  1873 
It  is  a  port  of  entry  Gloucester's  development  as  a 
summer  lesort  and  artists'  center  began  late  in  the 
19th  cent  It  is  also  a  great  hsh-processing  center 
The  famous  bronze  Fisherman  us  a  memorial  to 
the  thousands  of  Gloucestermen  lost  at  sea  The 
Hammond  Museum  houses  valuable  art  collec- 
tions The  city  has  furnished  material  for  authors 
as  well  as  artists  See  Kipling,  Caj)tains  Courageous, 
the  works  of  James  B  Connolly,  Raymond  Mo- 
Farland,  The  Masts  of  Gloucester  (1937)  2  Village, 
E  Va  ,  on  Middle  Peninsula  between  the  York  and 
Rappahannock  rivers,  near  Chesapeake  Bay, 
founded  1769  The  courthouse  (1766)  of  Glouces- 
ter co  and  an  old  debtors'  prison  are  here 
Gloucester  City,  industrial  city  (pop  13,692),  SW 
N  J  ,  on  the  Delaware  below  Camden ,  site  of  Fort 
Nassau  (built  1623),  settled  1682  by  Friends,  laid 
out  1687,  me  1868  Asbestos,  cork,  and  paper 
products  are  made  here 

Gloucestershire  or  Gloucester  (gl&'sttirshlr,  gld'-), 
county  (1,255  aq  rni  ,  1931  pop  786000,  1948 
estimated  pop  916,100),  W  England  The  county 
seat  is  Gloucester  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
are  the  Cotswold  Hills,  devoted  largely  to  sheep 
grazing,  in  the  center  is  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Severn  river  (with  its  chief  tributaries,  the  Upper 
Avon,  the  Lower  Avon,  and  the  Wye),  devoted  to 
dairy  farming  (Gloucester  cheese),  and  in  the 
west,  on  tho  Welsh  border,  is  the  Forest  of  Dean 
Cirencester  and  Gloucester  were  centers  of  net- 
works of  Roman  roads  The  region  became  part 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Mercia  It  was 
organized  as  a  county  in  the  15th  cent  and  is 
especially  rich  in  ecclesiastical  remains  Manu- 
facturing is  chiefly  centered  around  the  great  port 
of  Bristol 
Glouster  (glou'stilr),  village  (pop.  2,847),  SE  Ohio, 

N  of  Athens  There  are  coal  mines  here 
glove,  hand  covering  with  a  separate  sheath  for  each 
finger.  Cave  dwellers'  relics,  sewn  with  leather 
thongs,  as  well  as  allusions  in  the  writings  of 
Homer  and  Herodotus,  show  the  glove's  antiquity 
In  England,  probably  worn  first  (8th-9th  cent ) 
as  a  sign  of  rank,  it  became  after  the  Noiman 
Conquest  an  important  part  of  dress,  being  neces- 
sary to  the  sport  of  falconry  The  gloves  of  church 
and  lav  dignitaries  were  rich  with  jewels  and 
symbolic  embroidery,  huntsmen  and  warriors 
wore  gauntlets  of  leather  sewn  over  metal  plates 
Ladies  in  the  13th  cent  used  long  linen  gloves  for 
ornament,  and  by  the  16th  cent ,  gloves  of  silk, 
worsted,  or  leather  were  generally  worn  Queen 
Elisabeth  was  famous  for  her  richly  laced,  jeweled, 
and  embroidered  gauntlets  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  glove  had  symbolic  uses,  it  was  removed  before 
superiors  and  in  church,  worn  m  the  hat  as  a  favor 
or  as  a  token  of  allegiance,  thrown  down  as  a 
gage  or  challenge,  and  taken  up  in  acceptance  of 
battle  A  folded  glove  was  a  pledge  of  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  contract;  lords  bestowed  gloves  as 
tokens  of  privilege ,  vassals  received  them  to  signi- 
fy service  A  guild  of  glovemakers  was  incor- 
porated in  Franc©  in  1190,  and  one  in  London 
c  1600  Glovemaking  in  France,  early  noted  for 
its  excellence,  is  an  important  industry,  the  kid- 
glove  trade  centering  at  Paris  and  Grenoble 
England  specialises  in  heavy  leather  products 
such  as  capeakm  In  the  United  Stages,  glove- 
making  began  in  1760  when  a  settlement  of  Scot- 
tish glovers  was  established  at  Gloversville,  N  Y  , 
here  in  1810  gloves  were  first  sold  by  the  dozen 
New  York  state  is  the  center  of  the  glove  industry 
in  America  Modern  gloves  are  made  of  fabrics, 
plain  or  knitted;  of  leather  from  almost  every 
variety  of  animal  hide,  and  of  rubber,  used  in 
surgical,  laboratory,  and  household  work  Leather 
for  gloves  is  dressed  by  specialised  processes,  out 
with  dies,  and  sewn  both  by  hand  and  by  machine 
See  K,  M.  Lester  and  B  V  Oerke,  An  Illustrated 
History  of  ,  . .  Accessone*  of  Drest  (1940),  C  C 
Collins,  Love  of  a  Glove  (1945). 
Glover,  Jose  (glav'ur),  d  1638,  English  noncon- 
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formist  minister,  generally  considered  the  father 
of  printing  m  the  British  colonies  of  North  Amer- 
ica. He  visited  (c  1634)  New  England  and  on  his 
return  to  England  solicited  support  for  what  be- 
came Harvard  College  He  also  bought  a  printing 
press  and  equipment  and  contracted  for  the  serv- 
ices of  Stephen  DATE  and  his  household  (including 
Matthew  DAYI.)  Glover  died  on  the  voyage  to 
America.  HIB  wife  came  into  control  of  the  print- 
ing equipment,  and  Stephen  and  Matthew  Dave 
worked  for  her. 

Gloversville  (gluv'-),  city  (pop.  23,329),  E  central 
NY,  N  of  Johnstown,  me  1890  Gloves  have 
been  made  since  the  eai  ly  19th  cent ,  and  other 
leather  goods  are  produced, 

glowworm,  name  applied  to  the  luminescent  larva 
and  wingless  female  of  certain  beetles  or  fireflies 
chiefly  of  the  families  Lampyridae  and  Phengodi- 
dae  The  common  European  glowworm  is  the 
wingless  female  of  the  beetle  Lampyns  noctiluca 
Its  greenish  light,  emitted  from  cells  of  tho  posteri- 
or abdominal  segments,  is  behoved  to  attract  tho 
males 

gloxinia  [for  B  P  Gloxin,  18th-century  German 
botanist],  tuberous-rooted  Bracihan  herb  (Sin- 
ningw  apeciosa) ,  cultivated  in  several  forms  as  a  pot 
plant  It  has  large,  gorgeously  colored,  bell-shaped 
flowers  borne  above  velvety  leaves  The  plants, 
propagated  by  leaf  cuttings  or  seeds,  require  a  dry 
rest  period  Gloxinia  is  also  a  name  for  a  genus  of 
tropical  plants  not  in  cultivation 

gucmunv  see  BERYLLIUM 
luck,  Alma  (glot>k),  1884- 1938,  American  soprano, 
b  Bucharest,  Rumania  Her  real  name  was  Rebu 
Fiorsohn  She  sang  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
New  York,  from  1909  to  1912  and  afterward  satin 
mainly  in  concerts  She  was  one  of  the  first  sing- 
ers to  make  phonograph  lecords  and  attained  great 
populanty  through  that  medium  In  1914  she  was 
married  to  Efrem  Zimbahst 

Gluck,  Christoph  Wilhbald  von  (krfe'tdf  vl'lebalt 
ffin),  1714—87,  operatic  composer,  b  Bavaria,  stud- 
ied in  Prague  and  later  in  Italy  His  first  10 
operas  were  successfully  performed  in  Italy  in  the 
yeais  1741-45  He  visited  London  (1746-47), 
where  he  met  Handel  In  1752  Gluck  became 
conductor  of  the  private  orchestra  of  Prince 
Sachsenhildburghausen  He  was  director  of  the 
court  opera  at  Vienna  from  1754  until  hw  resig- 
nation in  1764  He  was  appointed  imperial  court 
composer  in  1774  After  an  apoplectic  stroke  in 
1779  he  lived  in  retirement  His  early  operas, 
some  with  Metastasio  as  librettist,  were  in  the 
Italian  tradition  With  Orfeo  ed  Eundice  (Vienna, 
1762)  he  began  his  reform  of  the  opera,  inspired  by 
classical  Greek  drama  He  gave  greater  unity  to 
text  and  music  and  eliminated  the  meaningless 
coloratuia  of  the  anas  To  Ranieri  Calsabigi,  the 
librettist  of  Orfeo  and  of  Alceste  (Vienna,  1767), 
he  gave  much  of  the  credit  for  his  new  operatic 
style  His  influence  on  later  composers  was  felt 
mainly  m  lu«  pimciples  of  composition  In  1777 
Gluck  produced  his  Armide,  and  Niccold  Piccinm 
his  Roland,  both  settings  of  plays  by  Qumault, 
written  at  the  instigation  of  Parisian  literati 
This  was  the  climax  of  the  controversy  between 
Gluck's  supporters  and  the  proponents  of  pure 
Italian  opera  As  to  which  was  the  winner,  the 
cntics  all  rendered  verdicts  which  were  m  accord 
with  their  prepossessions  Gluck's  last  important 
work,  Iphigtnie  en  Taunde  (Pans,  1779),  is  con- 
sidered his  masterpiece  See  Ernest  Newman, 
Gluck  and  the  Opera  (18Q5) ,  biographies  by  Martin 
Cooper  (1935)  and  Alfied  Einstein  (Eng  tr  ,  1936) 

glucose,  dextrose,  or  grape  sugar.  Commonly,  the 
term  glucose  is  used  to  designate  a  sweet  sirup> 
liquid  known  also  as  corn  sirup  (because  it  is  ob- 
tained commercially  from  cornstarch  by  HYDROL- 
YSIS) It  is  not  as  sweet  as  cane  sugar,  but  w  used 
extensively  in  making  candy,  chewing  gum,  jams, 
jellies,  preserves,  and  table  sirups  and  for  various 
other  purposes  This  "glucose,"  however,  is  actu- 
ally a  mixture  of  substances,  included  among  them 
being  tho  sugar  maltose  The  term  glucose  is  used 
in  chetrustr>  to  indicate  d-glucose,  dextroglucose, 
or  dextrose,  a  CARBOHYDRATE  It  is  found  m  fruit 
juices  with  other  sugars  (as  m  grapes),  as  a  product 
in  photosynthesis,  and  normally  in  the  blood  of 
various  animals  (blood  sugar)  An  excess  occurs  in 
tho  blood  and  in  the  urine  of  man  under  certain 
conditions  resulting  from  disease,  as  in  diabetes 
Dextrose  is  a  white,  crystalline  solid  There  are  a 
number  of  forms  having  the  same  chemical  foimu- 
la  (6  atoms  of  carbon,  12  of  hydrogen,  and  6  of 
oxygen)  which  differ  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
atoms  in  the  molecule,  and  some  also  differ  m 
optical  properties  Dextrose  or  d-glucose  ts 
changed  by  yeast  in  fermentation  into  ALCOHOL, 
and  carbon  dioxide  Its  presence  is  indicated  by 
the  use  of  FEELING'S  SOLUTION,  and  various  modi- 
fications of  this  tost  are  used  m  determining  its 
occurrence  in  unne  Anothei  tost  involves  heat- 
ing it  with  picric  acid  and  an  alkali,  the  presence 
of  glucose  causes  the  solution  to  turn  red.  Glucose 
was  discovered  by  J  L  Proust 

glue:  see  ADHESIVE 

gluten  (glflo'tu)  [Latin, -glue],  albuminous  sub- 
stance, tough,  elastic,  almost  tasteless,  and  msolu- 
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ble  m  water.  It  is  found  in  hard  or  northern 
wheat  and  is  the  constituent  which  makes  good 
flour  for  yeast  bread  Its  composition  includes,  ap- 
pioxmmtely,  caibon  63  peicent,  hydiogen  7  per- 
cent, nitrogen  15  to  18  peicent,  sulphur  1  percent 
It  18  obtained  from  wheat  by  washing  in  water  and 
is  used  in  the  manufactuio  of  breadstuff  s  for  s 
diabetic  diet 
glutton  •  see  WOLVERINE 


glycerin,  glycerine  (both  gU'suitn),  or  glyce 
surol,  -r61),  an  ALCOHOL,  a  colorless,  odorless  liquid 
with  a  sweet  taste,  boiling  at  290°C  and  melting  at 
between  17°C  and  18°C  It  mixes  readily  with 
alcohol  and  with  water  in  all  propoitions  and  is 
h>groseopic  (takes  on  water  from  the  air)  With 
acids  it  forms  esters,  with  fatty  acids  it  foims  oils 
and  fats,  winch  upon  heating  break  up  into  their 
fatty  acids  and  gl>ceiol  again,  with  nitric  and  it 
forms  natrogb  conn  It  is  widely  used,  e  R  ,  in  the 
manufacture  of  certain  pel  fumes,  cosmetics,  and 
inks  for  rubl>ei  stamps,  in  medicine,  m  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives,  and  in  antifreeze  mixtuies 
Its  chief  source  is  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap,  fats  when  treated  with  alkalies  fonn- 
mg  soap  and  glvcenn 

glycogen  (gll'kujfin,  ~jun),  a  c  AKBOHYDRVTE,  known 
also  as  animal  staich  because  it  occurs  almost  ex- 
clusively in  animal  cells  (with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  fungi  among  the  plants),  being  the  form 
in  which  carbohydrates  are  stored  in  animals  It  is 
made  up  of  molecules  of  d-glucose,  to  which  it  re- 
veits  upon  hydrolysis  The  animal  cell,  particulai- 
']>  the  cells  of  the  hver  and  the  bkeletal  muscles, 
appaiently  can  convert  an  excess  of  glucose,  01 
blood  sugar,  into  glvcogen  to  l)e  stored  foi  latei  use 
It  is  stored  especially  in  the  liver  It  has  been  sug- 
gested bv  some  that  in  man  the  phenomenon  of  the 
"second  wind,"  whic  h  oc<  urs  duiing  continued  vio- 
lent exeiriso,  results  fiom  added  energy  liberated 
bv  the  chemical  activity  following  the  release  of 
gl>cogen  from  storage  In  muscular  activity  (see 
MUSCLES)  the  ghcogen  is  decomposed  to  lactic 
acid,  and  energ>  is  released  Some  of  the  lactic  acid 
thus  formed  is  later  con  veiled  to  ghcogen  again 
In  ph>sieal  properties,  the  substance  resembles 
plant  starch,  and  when  mixed  vuth  water  it  forms 
an  opalescent  colloid  With  iodine,  however,  it 
produces  a  reddish  brown,  or  a  red,  instead  of  the 
dark  blue  of  plant  starch 

Glycon  (gll'kn),  c  1st  tent  B  C  ,  Athenian  sculptoi, 
who  executed  the  F  \RNESE  HERCULES 

Glyndebourne  Festivals  (glln'duburn,  glln'born), 
operatic  festivals,  begun  m  1934  bv  John  Christie, 
an  English  organ  builder,  at  his  estate  at  Glvri- 
debourne,  near  Lewes,  Sussex  The  first  few  fes- 
tivals were  devoted  to  Mozart,  but  other  composers 
later  were  uu  luded 

Glyptothek  (gltlp'totuk'),  museum  m  Munich, 
founded  by  Louis  I  of  Bavaria  to  house  his  c  ollee- 
tion  of  ancient  and  modern  sculptures  Among 
these  is  the  famous  Barberim  fawn  (300  B  C  ) 
The  Ionic  building,  designed  by  Leo  von  Klenze, 
was  constructed  between  1816  and  1830  and  was 
destroyed  in  the  Second  World  War,  the  collec- 
tions, however,  were  saved 

Gmehn,  Johann  Georg  (ycVhan  gfi'6rk  gilma'ttn), 
1709-55,  German  naturalist  In  the  service  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  St  Petersburg  (1727-47, 
professor  from  1731),  he  was  assigned  (1733-43) 
to  Bering's  scientific  staff  in  Siberia  He  wrote  ac- 
counts of  his  travels  and  of  Siberian  flora  He 
taught  at  the  Umv  of  Tubingen  from  1749  His 
nephew  Samuel  Gottlieb  Gmelm  (za'rnooel  g6t'- 
lep),  1744-74,  a  German  botanist  and  professor 
from  1766  at  the  Academy  of  8<  lences,  St  Peters- 
burg, made  scientific  expeditions  in  SK  Russia 

Gmelm,  Leopold  (la'Spolt).  1  788-1  85  i,  German 
chemist  He  taught  (1813-51)  at  the  Umv  of 
Heidelberg  and  was  noted  for  his  research  on  the 
chemistry  of  digestion  and  for  his  discovery  of 
potassium  ferrocyanide  He  wrote  treatises  on 
digestion  and  a  standard  Handbook  of  Chemistry 
(2  vols  ,  1817-19,  Eng  tr  ,  1848-72) 

Gmelin,  Samuel  Gottlieb:  see  GMKUN,  JOHANN 
GEORG 

Gmiind,  Germany  see  SCHWABIS<  H  GMOND. 

Gmunden,  Austria  see  SALZKAMMEROTJT 

Gnadenhutten  (jm&'dunhu'tun),  rural  village  (pop 
876),  E  central  Ohio,  W  of  Steubenville  and  on  the 
Tusearawas  river  A  state  menional  park  marks 
the  site  of  the  Gnadenhutten  massacre  (1782), 
where  a  force  of  white  men  slaughtered  a  settlement 
of  96  Christian  Indians 

gnat  (nat)  ,  name  for  various  small  flies  of  the  order 
Diptera  The  BLACK  FLY  is  a  pest  to  humans  and 
to  most  other  warm-blooded  animals  Several  spe- 
cies of  fungus  gnats  injure  mushrooms  and  a  vari- 
ety of  greenhouse  plants  The  potato  scab  gnat 
bores  through  potato  tubers  Gall  gnats  and 
midges  damage  many  plants  In  England  mosqui- 
toes ai  e  also  known  as  gnats 

Gneisenau,  August,  Graf  Neithardt  von  (ou'gdost 
gjaf  '  nlt'hart  fun  gunl'zunou),  1760-1831,  Prussian 
held  marshal  In  the  Napoleonic  Ware  he  fought 
at  Jena  (1806),  won  fame  for  his  valiant  defense  of 
Kolberg  (1807),  and  was  Bltieher's  chief  of  staff  in 
the  campaign  of  1813-14  and  the  Waterloo  cam- 
paign (1815)  He  also  assisted  SCHARNHORST  in 
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effecting  military  reforms  He  died  while  com- 
manding an  expedition  to  repress  the  Polish  insur- 
rection 

gneiss  (nis),  metamorphic  rock  characterised  by 
alternating  light  and  dark  bands,  differing  in  min- 
eral composition  The  bands  are  coarser  than  those 
of  SCHIST  The  light  bands  are  generally  composed 
of  quartz  and  feldspar  Gneisses  usually  are  altered 
from  granite  or  some  other  igneous  lock,  but  may 
be  altered  from  sedimentary  rocks 
Gneist,  Rudolf  von  (roo'd61f  fun  gunlst'),  1816-95, 
Gei  man  jurist  Widely  learned  in  English  and  con- 
tinental administrative  law,  he  tried  thiough  his 
teaching  at  the  Umv  of  Berlin  and  through  holding 
public  office  to  reform  the  working  of  the  constitu- 
tion m  Prussia  and  to  make  administration  a 
cooperative  function  of  citizens,  local  officials,  and 
the  central  government 
Gnesen,  Poland  see  GNIEZNO. 
Gniezno  (gunyeVn6)  or  Gnesen  (guna'zun).  town 
(pop  30,292),  Poland,  30  mi  NE  of  Poznan  The 
legendary  ciadle  of  the  Polish  nation,  Gniezno  was 
the  firbt  capital  of  Poland  At  the  Congress  of 
Gniezno  (1000)  the  metropolitan  see  of  Poland  was 
established  heie,  and  according  to  some  historians, 
BOLESHUS  I  was  recognized  us  king  of  Poland  b> 
Empeioi  Otto  III  The  city  passed  to  Prussia  in 
1793  and  again  in  1815  In  1821  the  archiepiscopal 
See  was  transfer!  ed  to  Poznan  Retui  ned  to  Poland 
in  1919,  Gniezno  was  annexed  to  Geimany  duiing 
the  Second  World  War  and  suffetod  no  damage 
It  is  noted  foi  its  10th-oeiitui\  cathedral  Chiefly 
a  trade  center,  Gniezno  has  also  clothing,  leather, 
food,  and  printing  industnes 

gnome  (nom),  in  medio\al  folklore,  a  dwarf  spirit 
connected  with  mountains  and  mines     The\  are 
usualh  represented  as  misshapen     Thej  aie  elfin 
and  usually  unfriendly. 
gnomon   see  SUNDIAL 

Gnosticism  (nS'stlrizm),  religious  and  philosophical 
movement  of  the  late  Hellenistic  and  early  Chris- 
tian eras  The  concept  that  salvation  is  to  bo 
sought  through  knowledge  rathei  than  faith,  iitual, 
or  good  works  was  the  unifying  principle  which 
blended  scattered  bits  of  ideas  The  definition  of 
gnosw  [knowledge]  as  concern  with  the  Eternal  was 
prenent  in  oailier  Greek  philosophy  Hellenistic 
mv  stery  cults  had  been  concei  nod  with  destiny,  an 
evil  which,  they  taught,  man  resists  with  gnosut 
Gnostic  elements  existed  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
ESSLNFS  and  the  THER  \PFUTAK,  who  taught  that 
eteinal  life  is  attained  thiough  knowledge  of  the1 
Divine,  mystically  revealed  Those  Jewish  sects 
rejected  the  Old  Testament  concept  of  God  as 
Righteousness  and  Creatoi  and  emphasized  in- 
stead love  of  Divine  Wiwlom  Christian  Gnostic*, 
denied  the  Jewish  foundations  of  Christianity  and 
wholb  i ejected  the  Old  Testament  (see  M  \HCION) 
The  duah&m  of  Gnosticism  was  strengthened  bv 
the  influence  of  hastern  cults  such  as  /oroastnan- 
ism  The  need  fot  ledemption  was  common  to 
many  creeds,  and  Gnostics  added  it  to  the  idea  of 
Wisdom  After  the  1st  cent  A  D  ,  Christ  was  ac- 
cepted, but  as  an  emanation  from  the  First  Cause 
Magic,  a  common  feature  of  Hellenistic  cults,  was 
incoiporated  into  Gnostic  ritual,  even  though  the 
Gnostics  taught  that  God  is  Intellect,  to  be  sought 
with  the  mind  Later  Gno&tics,  particularly  VA- 
LKNTINUS,  developed  a  complex  doctrine  baaed  on 
all  these  concepts  and  held  together  b>  the  cuirent 
influence  of  NKOPLVTONISM  Thev  taught  that 
thiough  the  woiship  of  Sophia  (wisdom)  the  woik 
of  the  creator  (Demiuige)  of  the  material  woild 
was  repudiated,  and  the  individual  led  to  the  Sav- 
101 ,  an  eon  who  redeemed  man  by  freeing  the  soul 
f-om  the  thrall  of  matter  One  must  contemplate 
also  the  other  eons,  who  dwelt  in  the  heavenly  Ple- 
roma  between  Sophia  and  Jesus  and  reflected 
Truth  These  Gnostics  divided  mankind  into  three 
classes  Gnostics  were  spuitual  (pneumatic)  and 
required  no  aid  for  their  certain  salvation  Chris- 
tians who  rejected  Gnosticism  were  animal  (psy- 
chic), and  might,  through  faith  m  Jesus  Chiist,  at- 
tain a  lesser  salvation  The  rest  of  men  were  called 
corporeal  (hylic) ,  they  lacked  a  divine  spai  k  and 
would  never  be  saved  Such  a  doctrine  might  in- 
spire extreme  asceticism  (as  in  the  Alexandrian 
school  of  Valentmus)  or  extreme  licentiousness  (as 
in  the  sect  of  C \nporHATK8)  Cultisrn  character- 
ized the  OPHITES  SIMON  MA<tU8,  the  magician 
mentioned  in  Acts  8  9-24  was  frequently  cited  by 
early  Church  Fatheis  as  a  prominent  Gnostic  Our 
knowledge  of  Gnosticism  is  derived  from  extant 
Coptic  texts,  especially  Pwtw  Sophia  and  Jen,  from 
the  Odea  of  Solomon  and  other  Wisdom  literature  of 
the  PSEUDEPIURAPHA,  and  fiom  the  refutations  of 
early  Christian  wnters,  notabl>  St  Irenueus,  St 
Hippolytus,  and  St  Clement  of  Alexandria  Gnos- 
ticism stimulated  Chmtiamty  to  formulate  a  doc- 
trine, since,  foi  the  fiist  time,  the  new  faith  had  to 
declare  heretical  and  suppress  a  system  which 
threatened  it  Gnosticism  merged  with  M  ANICHAE- 
IBM,  which  adopted  many  of  its  ideas  The  MAN- 
DAKANS  are  the  only  surviving  Gnostic  sect  See 
Ernesto  Buonaiuti.  Gnostic  Fragment*  (1924) ,  Pw- 
ttt  Sophta  (tr  by  George  Homer,  1924);  P  C 
Burkitt,  Church  and  Gnosis  (1932),  L.  G  Rylands, 
The  Beginnings  of  Gnont\c  Christianity  (1940). 


gnu  (n5o),  South  African  antelope  with  a  rather 
oxlike  appearance  Two  species  of  the  genus 
Connochaetet  are  probably  the  best  known  The 
white-tailed  gnu  or  black  wildebeest  once  abundant 
on  the  plains  and  grasslands  is  now  believed  to  bo 
extinct  in  the  wild  state  but  is  preserved  on  some 
farms  in  South  Africa  and  in  zoological  gardens 
It  is  dark  brown  or  blackish,  and  the  males  stand 
about  4  ft.  high  at  the  shoulder.  Both  sexes  have 
horns,  the  head  is  rather  broad,  and  long  tufts  of 
hair  stand  erect  on  the  muzzle  and  hang  from  the 
throat  and  between  the  forelegs,  a  stiff  upright 
mane  extends  from  the  horns  to  the  shouldei 
The  legs  are  slender,  and  the  tail  is  long  and  white 
(except  at  the  base  where  it  is  brown)  The 
brindled  gnu  or  blue  wildebeest  is  bluish  grav  in 
color  with  indistinct  brown  markings  on  the  sides 
of  the  body  It  is  larger  than  the  white-tailed  gnu 
(males  about  4^  ft  at  the  shoulder),  but  the  head 
is  less  broad  Although  much  reduced  in  nuinbeis 
it  is  still  found  in  small  hetds. 

Goa  (go'il),  Poitugueso  colony  (1,469  sq  mi  ,  pop 
540,925),  W  India,  on  the  coast  and  bordered  by 
Bombay  state  It  was  foxmded  by  Afonso  de  Albu- 
querque in  1510  from  territory  which  he  seized 
from  the  sultanate  of  Bijapur  Old  Goa  (pop 
2,707),  the  ouginal  capital  of  the  colony,  was  a 
prosperous  citv  in  the  late  16th  cent  A  cathedial, 
churches,  and  several  palaces  suivive  from  this 
period  The  most  notable  sttucture  is  the  Chuich 
of  Bom  Jesus,  hoio  is  the  tomb  of  St  Fiancis  Xa- 
viei,  whose  missionaiv  woik  (1542-52)  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  today  about  half  the  population  of  the 
colony  is  Catholic  Old  Goa's  trade  doc-lined  in  the 
17th  and  18th  cent  ,  and  in  1842  the  capital  was 
moved  to  New  Goa  or  Pangim  (pop  1 1.213),  which 
had  recently  been  built  It  is  now  the  hoadquarteis 
of  Poituguoso  India 

Goat,  the   see  CUMUPOHNUS 

goat,  ruminant  iiinnml  with  hollow  horns,  i  elated  to 
the  sheep  It  was  eaily  domesticated,  probably 
first  in  Persia  from  the  w  ild  bezoar  goat  or  pasan 
The  true  goats  Wong  to  the  genus  Copra  of  the 
famil\  Bovidae  and  me  of  Old  World  origin,  al- 
though domestic  ated  foi  nis  are  distubuted  thi  ough- 
out  the  woild  Goats  aie  iau.cd  for  milk  and  fot 
wool  In  some  regions  the  flesh  is  eaten  As  milk 
animals  they  are  far  moio  numerous  ui  the  Old 
World  than  in  the  Now,  although  the  number  of 
registered  animals  m  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased tnarkedh  in  tecent  >ears  The  milk  has  a 
high  mineral  content  and  small  fat  globules  and  is 
more  easily  digested  than  cow's  milk  by  some  clnl- 
dien,  invalids,  and  oldci  people  Goat's  milk  is 
also  made  into  cheese  Among  the  chief  breeds  of 
milk  goats  in  North  America  are  the  Toggenbuig 
goat  (developed  in  Toggonburg,  Switzerland;,  the 
first  purebied  milk  goat  i  in  potted  (1893)  into  the 
United  States,  the  Saanen  goat,  which  also  ongj- 
nated  in  Switzeiland,  the  Nubian  breed,  the  result 
of  crosses  between  African  and  English  stock,  ami 
the  French  Alpine  goat  Many  pedigreed  goats, 
especially  the  milk  goats,  are  hornless  Most  nu- 
merous of  the  goats  in  the  United  States  aie  the 
Angoia  goats,  whose  clipped  wool  is  known  as 
MOHAIR  Texas  ib  the  leading  state  m  the  number 
of  Angoras  rai&ed  The  Rocky  Mountain  goat  is 
not  a  true  goat  The  intK  is  one  of  the  true  wild 
goats  See  W  L  TeWalt,  Improved  M^^k  Goats 
(1942),  C  A  Leach,  Aids  to  Goat  Ketjnng  (oth 
od  ,  1940) 

Goath  (go'ath),  unidentified  place,  near  Jerusalem 
Jer  31  39 

Goat  Island.  1  See  YKHB\  BU&NA  ISLAND,  Calif  2 
Island,  W  NY,  in  the  Niagaia  river,  lying  be- 
tween the  American  and  the  Canadian  falls 

goatsbeard,  common  name  (because  of  the  fuzzy 
dandehonlike  fiuits)  for  two  species  of  Tragopogon, 
tall,  narrow-leaved  plants  with  purple  or  yellow 
flowers  in  large  flat  heads  They  are  native  to 
Europe,  but  are  iiatuiah/ed  in  North  Ameiica  and 
sometimes  weedy  The  pui  pie  goatsbeard  or  salsify 
(Tragopoaon  pornfolius),  known  also  as  oyster 
plant  and  vegetable  oyster,  is  widely  cultivated  for 
the  long  edible  root,  oysterhke  in  flavor  The  loots 
may  be  left  in  the  ground  over  winter  and  dug  as 
needed  The  yellow  goatsbeard  or  meadow  salsify 
(Tragopogon  pratcnam),  sometimes  called  go-to-bed- 
at-noon  because  the  flowers  open  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  close  at  midday,  is  seldom  cultivated  Other 
plants  having  similar  names  are  the  black  salsify 
(Scortonera  hmpamca),  with  a  root  like  that  of  the 
salsify  in  flavor  and  use,  but  black  skinned,  nnd 
with  leaves  used  in  salads,  and  another  plant  called 
goatsbeard  (Aruncus  Sylvester),  related  to  the  spi- 
raeas and  cultivated  for  its  small  white  flowers 

Gob  (Hob  ,«cistern],  town,  8W  Palestine  2  Sam 
21  18,19  In  the  parallel  passage,  1  Chron.  204, 
GBZBH  in  given  instead 

Gobat,  Charles  Albert  (sharl'  dllxV  gdba'),  1843- 
1914,  Swiss  statesman.  He  wrote  on  international 
law  and  helped  found  an  international  peace  bu- 
reau He  received,  with  Ehe  Ducommun,  the  1902 
Nobel  Peace  Prize 

Gobelins,  Manufacture  nationale  des  (gdbulg'). 
state-controlled  tapestry  manufactory  m  Pans  It 
was  founded  as  a  dye  works  in  the  mid- 15th  cent 
by  brothers,  Gilles  and  Jehan  Gobelin,  and  m  1601 
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a  tapestry  works  operated  by  two  Flemish  weavers, 
Marc  de  Comans  and  Francois  de  la  Planche,  was 
added  The  establishment  was  controlled  by  the 
Gobelin  family  until  its  purchase  in  1662  by  Louis 
XIV  Other  tapestry  works  were  united  with  it 
when  it  was  reorganized  m  1667  by  Colbert  as  a 
royal  tapestry  and  furniture  works  with  Charles 
LE  BRUN  as  director  and  chief  designer  After 
1697  the  Gobehns  specialized  in  tapestry,  doing 
both  low-  and  high-warp  weaving  until  the  19th 
cent  ,  then  high  warp  only  was  done,  since  this 
was  easier  for  the  weaver  to  watch  The  Gobelins 
factory  has  always  been  noted  for  excellence  of 
materials,  dyes,  and  workmanship,  it  originated 
the  exquisite  Gobelin  blue  Famous  tapestries  from 
its  looms  include  a  set  based  on  copies  of  Raph- 
ael's frescoes  in  tho  Vatican  and  14  great  pieces 
commemorating  tho  achievements  of  LOUIH  XIV 
Gobi  (gO'bS),  Mandarin  Sha-mo,  sandy  desert  of 
China  and  Mongolia  It  covers  some  500,000  sq 
mi  ,  extending  c  1,500  mi  from  the  Great  Khmg- 
an  mta  ,  Manchuria,  to  Sinkiang  prov  ,  China 
It  is  a  plateau  averaging  c  3,000  ft  in  altitude 
Nearly  all  the  soil  has  been  stripped  off  by  the  pre- 
vailing northwesterly  winds  and  deposited  in  N 
central  China  as  LOESS  The  scanty  grasslands 
support  a  small  population,  chiefly  pastoral  Mon- 
gols There  are  few  roads,  and  most  transportation 
is  by  camel  caravan.  Many  paleontological  finds, 
including  dinosaur  eggs,  have  been  made  in  the 
Gobi  See  Mildred  Cable  and  F  L  French,  The 
Gobi  Desert  (1944) 

Gobineau,  Joseph  Arthur,  comte  de  (zhozeT  arttir' 
k5t'  da  gobeno'),  1816-82,  French  man  of  letters 
and  diplomat  The  chief  eai  ly  French  exponent  of 
the  theory  of  Nordic  supremacy,  he  was  strongly 
antidemocratic  and  anti-Semitic  His  chief  work 
was  Essai  sur  rinegalitS  des  races  humames  (1863- 
55,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Inequality  of  Human  Races,  1916) 
He  also  wrote  artistic  shoit  stones,  of  which  the 
Nminlles  asiatiques  (1876,  Eng  tr  ,  Five  Oriental 
Tah*,  1925)  are  typical 

goblin,  m  folklore,  a  misshapen  dwarfed  creature 
haunting  dark  places,  of  capricious  or  malevolent 
disposition  He  is  of  tho  same  t>  pe  as  the  elf 
God,  divinity  of  the  three  great  monotheistic  re- 
ligions, Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam  In  the 
Old  Testament  various  names  are  used  YHWH  is 
tho  mofit  celebrated  of  these,  the  Hebrews  con- 
sidered tho  name  ineffable  and  substituted,  in  road- 
ing,  the  name  Adonai  [my  Lord]  The  ineffable 
name,  or  tetragrammaton  [Gr  ,=four-letter  form], 
is  of  unknown  origin,  the  reconstruction  Jehovah 
was  based  on  a  mistake,  and  the  form  Yahweh  is 
not  now  regarded  as  reliable  The  name  7ah  oc- 
cumtig  in  names  such  as  ELIJAH  is  a  form  of 
YHWH  The  commonest  name  for  God  m  the  Old 
Testament  is  Elohim,  a  plural  form,  but  used  as  a 
singular  when  speaking  of  God ,  in  some  books  a  new 
singular  of  Elohim  is  used  The  name  El,  not  con- 
nected with  Elohim,  is1  also  used,  especially  in 
proper  names,  eg  Elijah,  it  is  connected  etymo- 
logically  with  the  name  AUah,  used  bv  Arabs 
(Christians  as  well  as  Moslems)  and  all  Moslems 
as  the  name  of  God  The  name  Shaddai,  used  with 
other  words  and  in  names  (e  g  ,  Zt  RISK  ADDA  t),  ap- 
pears rarely  Of  those  names  only  Adonni  has  a 
satisfactory  etymology  It  is  generally  not  pos- 
sible to  tell  from  English  translations  of  the  Bible 
what  was  the  exact  form  of  tho  name  of  God  in  the 
original  Tho  general  conception  of  God  may  ho 
maid  to  be  that  of  an  infinite  being  (often  a  per- 
sonality but  not  necessarily  anthropomorphic)  who 
is  supremely  good,  who  created  tho  world,  who 
knows  all  and  can  do  all,  who  is  transcendent  over 
and  immanent  m  the  world,  and  who  loves  man- 
kind By  the  majority  of  Christiana  Ho  is  behoved 
to  have  lived  on  earth  in  the  flesh  as  JESUS  Christ 
(see  TRINITY)  The  Old  Testament  shows  chang- 
ing views  of  God  The  attitude  of  believers  has  gen- 
erally been  that  God,  unchanging,  revealed  Him- 
self more  and  more  to  Israel  Critics  of  tho  rational 
schools  of  the  19th  cent  developed  a  view  of  the 
Bible  as  a  history  of  Judaism  without  benefit  of 
divine  intervention  in  the  world  They  see  a  series 
of  stages  m  which  God  was  first  held  by  the  Jews 
as  simply  the  head  of  a  tribal  pantheon,  then  grad- 
ually assumed  all  the  attributes  of  His  fellow  di- 
vinities, but  was  still  worshiped  more  or  less  idol- 
atrously  Gradually,  according  to  these  scholars, 
the  Jews  considered  their  God  as  more  and  more 
powerful  until  they  made  Him  creator  and  ruler  of 
all  men  but  still  preferring  Israel  as  His  special 
people  His  higher  attubutes  of  goodness,  love, 
and  mercy  the  critics  consider  as  very  late  in  this 
development  Although  the  idea  of  God,  through 
its  long  acceptance  by  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mos- 
lems, has  come  to  be  as<*ooiated  with  tho  concept 
of  a  good,  infinite  personality,  in  recent  times  the 
name  has  been  extended  to  many  principles  of  an 
utterly  different  sort,  thus,  a  philosopher  may 
speak  of  his  unifying  idea  (e  g  ,  cosmic  energy, 
mind,  world  soul,  number)  as  God  There  are  sev- 
eral famous  demonstrations  of  the  existence  of  God 
The  argument  from  the  First  Cause  maintains  that 
since  m  the  world  every  effect  has  its  cause  behind 
it  (and  every  actuality  its  potentiality),  the  first 
effect  (and  first  actuality)  in  the  world  must  have 
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had  its  cause  (and  potentiality),  which  was  in  itself 
both  cause  and  effect  (and  potentiality  and  actual- 
ity), i  e  ,  God  The  cosmological  argument  main- 
tains that  since  the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it  seem 
to  have  no  necessary  or  absolute  (nonrelative)  ex- 
istence, an  independent  existence  (God)  must  be 
implied  for  the  world  as  the  explanation  of  its  re- 
lations The  teleological  argument  maintains  that, 
since  from  a  comprehensive  view  of  nature  and  the 
world  everything  seems  to  exist  according  to  a  cer- 
tain great  plan,  a  planner  (God)  must  oe  postu- 
lated The  ontological  argument  maintains  that 
since  tho  human  conception  of  God  is  the  highest 
conception  humanly  possible  and  since  the  highest 
conception  humanly  possible  must  have  existence 
as  one  attribute,  God  must  exist  Immanuel  Kant 
believed  that  he  refuted  these  arguments  and  the 
converse  propositions  (in  his  antinomies)  He  did 
not  touch  upon  the  empirical,  nonscholastic  con- 
tention that  God  has  been  claimed  to  have  been 
perceived  by  so  many  persons  of  good  credit  that 
Ho  must  exist  Mystics  make  tliis  claim  bluntly 
(see  MYSTICISM)  See  RELIGION,  ANIMISM,  BABY- 
LONIAN RELIGION,  DEISTS,  EGYPTIAN  RELIGION, 

GERMANIC  RELIGION,  GREEK  RELIGION,  HINDUISM, 
MYTH,  PANTHEISM,  ROMAN  RELIGION 

Godalming  (g&d 'aiming),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  10,401,  1943  estimated  pop  13,040),  Surrey, 
England,  8W  of  London  It  is  the  site  of  CHARTER- 
HOUSE, a  public  school  founded  in  1611  at  London 
and  removed  to  Godalming  m  1872 

Godard,  Benjamin  Louis  Paul  (bazhamS'  Iw6'  pdl' 
gddar'),  1849-05,  French  composer  and  violinist, 
studied  at  the  Pans  Conservatoire  He  is  remem- 
bered for  the  Berceuse  from  his  opera  Jocelyn 
(1888)  His  other  compositions  include  sympho- 
nies, concertos,  chamber  music,  and  songs 

Godavari  (goda'vurg) ,  ri vei ,  c  900  mi  long,  W  India, 
rising  m  the  Western  Ghats,  Bombay  state  It  is 
sacrod  to  Hindus  It  flows  through  Hyderabad 
state  westward,  then  southwest  along  the  border  of 
Hydeiabad  and  Madias  state,  and  empties  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  thiough  the  many  channels  of  its 
delta  in  Madias  state 

Godbout,  Joseph  Adelard  (zhozef  adalar'  g6dbcT5'), 
1892-,  Canadian  politician,  b  Quebec  prov  ,  edu- 
cated at  an  agricultural  school  in  Quebet  and  at 
Massachusetts  Agru  ultural  College  (now  the  Umv 
of  Massachusetts)  Elected  (1929)  as  a  Liberal  to 
the  Quebec  legislature,  he  was  appointed  (1930) 
minister  of  agriculture  in  the  province,  and  in  1936 
he  served  as  premier  but  was  defeated  in  the  elec- 
tions of  that  voar  Godbout  again  became  premier 
in  1939  and  held  this  post  until  1944,  when  he 
yielded  his  premiership  to  Maurice  Duplessis,  lead- 
er of  the  Union  Nationale 

Goddard,  Henry  Herbert  (go'durd),  1866-,  Ameri- 
can psychologist,  b  Vassalboro,  Maine,  grad  Hav- 
erford  College,  1887  He  was  one  of  the  first  in 
America  to  make  systematic  hereditary  studies  of 
feeblemindedness,  for  which  his  chronicle  The 
Kalhkak  Family  (1912)  is  famous  He  was  director 
of  research  (1906-18)  at  the  Training  School  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children,  Vmeland.  N  J  ,  director 
(1918-22)  of  the  Ohio  State  Bureau  of  Juvenile 
Research,  and  professor  (1922-38)  at  Ohio  State 
Umv  His  publications  me  lude  Fceblf-Mindednes* 
Its  Cause*  and  Consequence*  (1914)  and  The  School 
Training  of  fhfted  Children  (1927) 

Goddard,  John,  1724-85,  maker  of  early  American 
furniture,  b  Dartmouth,  Mass  He  worked  in  New- 
port, H  I  ,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest 
cabinetmakers  in  early  America  lOxamples  of  his 
work  are  rare  He  is  noted  for  his  stately  pieces, 
especially  secretaries,  on  which  he  developed  tho 
block-front  design,  often  surmounted  by  finely  exe- 
cuted carvings  in  a  shell  motif 

Goddard,  Paul  Beck,  1811-66,  American  physician 
and  scientist,  b  Baltimote.  grad  Washington  (now 
Trinity)  College,  Hartford.  Conn  (B  A ,  1828), 
M  D.  Umv  of  Pennsylvania.  1832  Later  he  be- 
came professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Umv  of  Penn- 
sylvania He  wrote  many  illustrated  medical  works 
on  the  nerves  and  arteries  and  on  genitourinary 
disorders  After  Daguerre's  work  in  photography 
waa  made  known,  Goddard  experimented  with  sun 
photography  and  in  1839  announced  his  discovery 
that  a  bromine  vapor  heightened  the  impression  on 
silver  plate  The  following  year  a  similar  announce- 
ment of  this  use  of  bromine  was  made  independent- 
ly by  John  Frederick  Goddard  in  London 

Goddard,  Pliny  Earle,  1869-1928,  American  ethnol- 
ogist, b  Lewiston,  Maine,  grad  Earlham  College, 
1892  He  became  a  missionary  to  the  Hupa  Indians 
of  California  His  monographs,  Life  and  Culture 
of  the  Hupa  (1903)  and  The  MOT  phology  of  the  Hupa 
Language  (1905),  made  him  a  recognized  authority 
on  the  Athapascan  stock  After  teaching  anthro- 
pology at  the  Umv  of  California  (1906-9),  he  was 
associated  with  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  as  assistant  curator  and,  from  1914,  as 
curator  of  anthropology  Among  his  other  works 
are  Indians  of  the  Northwest  Coast  (1924)  and  In- 
dian* of  the  Southwest  (1927) 

Goddard  College,  see  BARRB,  Vt 

Godden,  Rumer  (go'dun),  1907-,  Anglo-Indian  nov- 
elist, b.  Sussex  She  lived  AS  a  child  in  India  and 
after  schooling  in  England  returned  to  open  and 
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run  a  dancing  school  m  Calcutta  After  marriage 
to  Laurence  S  Foster,  she  gave  up  the  school  and 
devoted  herself  to  writing  and  to  her  family  Her 
novels,  notable  often  for  their  exotic  backgrounds 
and  always  for  their  subtle  characterization,  in- 
clude Chinese  Puzzle  (1936),  Black  Narcissus  (1939), 
Gypsy,  Gypsy  (1940),  Breakfast  with  the  Nikolidt* 
(1942),  and  The  River  (1946)  A  Candle  for  St 
Jude  (1948)  «  set  m  a  ballet  school,  while  Take 
Three  Tenses  (both  novel  and  play  forms,  1945, 
title  in  England,  A  Fuque  in  Time)  is  an  experi- 
ment in  technique.  In  Noah's  Ark  (1949)  is  a  story 

Godefroy  (gddfruwa'),  family  of  French  scholar^ 
Denis  Godefroy  (dang').  1549-1622,  was  a  Calvm- 
ist  who  fled  (c  1580)  to  Geneva  and  later  became  a 
professor  of  law  at  Strasbourg  and  Heidelberg  He 
compiled  an  edition  (1583)  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
Ciinhs,  which  may  be  called  the  first  modem  edi- 
tion His  son,  Thiodore  Godefroy  (ta6d6r'),  1580- 
1649,  became  a  Catholic,  was  royal  historiographer 
of  France,  and  took  part  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  Another  son,  Jacques  Gode- 
froy (zhak),  1687-1622,  was  a  Calvmist  and  profes- 
sor of  law  at  Geneva  His  edition  of  the  Theodosiari 
Code  (1665)  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  legal 
scholarship  The  commentary  is  still  much  used 

Godench  (gftd'rleh,  god'-),  town  (pop  4,557),  S 
Ont  ,  on  Lake  Huron  and  NW  of  London  The 
largest  shipping  point  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
lake,  the  town  is  in  a  fruitgrowing,  fishing,  and 
farming  area 

Godesberg,  Germany    see  BAD  GODBSBURO 

Godey,  Louis  Antoine  (go'dc),  1804-78,  Amencan 
publisher,  b  Now  York  city  He  was  joint  founder 
in  1830  of  the  Lady's  Book,  known  after  his  partner's 
withdrawal  as  Goiley's  Lady's  Book  He  guided  the 
policies  of  this  first  famous  and  successful  woman's 
magazine  and  in  1837  made  Mrs  Sarah  Josepha 
HALE  its  editor  He  was  the  sole  owner  until  1877 

Godfrey,  Thomas,  1704-49,  American  mathemati- 
cian and  glazier,  b  near  Philadelphia  He  was  a 
glazier's  apprentice,  and  when  a  young  man  he 
glazed  the  windows  of  Independence  Hall  With- 
out any  formal  education,  he  studied  mathematics 
and  astronomy  and  in  1730  unproved  Davis's  mar- 
iner's quadrant  His  priority  was  disputed  with 
John  1 1  iid  ley,  who  had  made  a  similar  invention  in 
England,  and  the  Royal  So<  lety  settled  the  matter 
by  rewarding  both 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon  (booyfi'),  c  1058-1100,  Cru- 
sader, duke  of  Lower  Lorraine  He  fought  for  Em- 
peror Henry  IV  against  Pope  Gregory  VII  and 
against  Rudolf  of  Swabia  and  was  rewarded 
(c  1088)  with  the  duchy,  which  ho  claimed  in  the 
right  of  his  mother  With  his  brother  Baldwin,  he 
was  among  the  first  to  set  out  for  Jerusalem  on  the 
First  Crusade  (109b)  On  the  way  to  Constanti- 
nople, he  allowed  his  army  to  pillage  the  country- 
side, but  after  his  arrival  ho  made  peace  with 
ALEXIUS  I  (Jan  ,  1097)  He  played  a  minor  role  at 
Nicaea  and  Antioch,  hut  achieved  prominence  in 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (1099)  and  was  elected  ruler 
of  the  city  after  its  capture,  having  refused  the  title 
of  king  on  religious  grounds,  he  was  designated  ad- 
vocate of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  He  subsequently 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Ascalon  (1099)  and  laid 
several  Syrian  towns  under  tribute  Godfrey  was 
distinguished  among  the  Crusaders  for  his  piety 
and  simplicity  As  the  first  Latin  ruler  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  became  the  central  figure  of  various  leg- 
ends, and  his  deeds  were  glorified  in  the  CHANSONS 
DB  GESTE  His  brother,  Baldwin  I,  succeeded  him 
as  ruler  of  Jerusalem  and  took  the  title  king 

Godfrey  of  Strasbourg  see  GOTTFRIED  VON  STRASS- 
BURQ 

Godfrey  of  Viterbo  (veter'bo),  12th  cent ,  German 
or  Italian  writer  He  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Italy 
as  a  priest  attached  to  the  courts  of  Emperors  Con- 
rad III,  Frederick  I,  and  Henry  VI  He  sided  with 
them  against  the  pope  in  their  pohtico-ecclesiasti- 
c  al  quai  rels,  but  he  was  not  a  strong  partisan  His 
onl\  work  of  any  value  today  is  a  long  Latin  poem, 
Gcsla  Friderui,  an  account  of  Lrodenck  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  ejewituess  His  Pantheon,  a 
universal  history,  was  tremendously  popular  for 
the  next  two  or  three  centuries,  but  it  abounds  m 
fable  and  fantasy 

Godhavn  (godh'houn),  settlement  (pop  319),  W 
Greenland,  a  port  on  S  Disko  island  and  on  Disko 
Bay  It  is  the  administrative  center  of  Godhavn 
dist  (pop  5,537)  and  of  N  Greenland  It  ia  a  fish- 
ing base  and  has  a  radio  station,  a  hospital,  and  a 
biological  research  station 

Godm,  Louis  (Iwe'gddP'),  1704-60,  French  astron- 
omer A  member  of  a  commission  sent  (1735)  to 
Peru  to  measure  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  he  re- 
mained there  as  professor  of  mathematics  at  Lima; 
he  was  later  director  of  the  naval  academy  at 
Cadiz  He  made  seismological  studies  of  earth- 
quakes at  Lima  and  at  Lisbon 

Godiva,  Lady  (gSdl'vu),  fl  c  1040-1080,  wife  of 
Leofnc,  earl  of  Morcia  and  lord  of  Coventry  Be- 
gun m  medieval  chronicle  and  surviving  m  several 
forms,  the  legend  about  her  13  that  m  order  to  ob- 
tain remission  of  excessive  taxation  of  the  people 
she  obeyed  her  husband's  mandate  to  ride  naked 
through  the  town.  All  shutters  were  closed,  and 
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the  one  man  who  looked  out  earned  the  name  of 
Peeping  Tom  Michael  Drayton  (1613),  Tennyson 
(1842),  and  others  made  her  the  subject  of  poems 
A  bronae  statue  of  her  by  Sir  William  Held  Dick 
was  erected  m  Coventry  in  1949 
Godldn,  Edwin  Lawrence  (god'km),  1831-1002, 
American  editor,  b  Moyne,  Ireland,  of  English 
parentage.  His  idealism  found  expression  in  his 
History  of  Hungary  and  the  Magyar*  (1853)  and 
won  hun  the  job  of  con  espondent  (1863-55)  to  the 
London  Daily  News  during  the  Cumean  War  In 
1856  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  studied  law, 
and  dunng  the  Civil  Wai  he  traveled  in  the  South, 
sending  letters  to  the  Daily  News  In  1865  he 
established  the  Nation  on  stockholders'  money  but 
shortly  after  was  compelled  to  buy  the  paper  to 
maintain  it  In  1881  he  became  an  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Poet  and  in  1883  editor  in  chief, 
carrying  the  Nation,  by  then  an  influential  critical 
weekly,  with  him  as  a  weekly  in  connection  with 
the  Post  He  was  absolutely  independent  political- 
ly and  attacked  the  carpetbag  regime,  corruption 
under  Grant,  free  silver,  organized  labor,  and  high 
tariffs  His  self-assurance  and  integrity  gave  his 
opinion  weight  among  editors  as  well  as  readers 
He  wrote  Problems  of  Modern  Democracy  (1896) 
and  Unforeseen  Tendencies  of  Democracy  (1898) 
See  Rollo  Ogden,  Life  and  Letters  of  Edwin  Law- 
rence Oodkin  (2  vols  ,  1907). 

Godman,  John  Davidson,  1794-1830,  American 
anatomist  and  naturalist,  b  Annapolis,  Md  ,  grad 
Umv  of  Maryland,  1818  After  teaching  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio  (1821),  he  became  head 
of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy,  where  he 
wrote  Anatomical  Investigations  (1824)  In  1826  he 
became  professor  of  anatomy  at  Rutgers  Medical 
College,  but  resigned  because  of  ill-health  A  natu- 
ralist by  avocation,  his  American  Natural  History 
(3  vols  ,  1826-28)  was  a  pioneer  American  work  in 
this  field.  He  also  wrote  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist 
(1833) 

Godolphin,  Sidney  Godolphin,  1st  earl  of  (gudol'fln), 
1645-1712,  English  statesman  He  served  as  lord 
treasurer  at  various  times  in  the  reigns  of  James  II, 
William  III,  and  Anne  His  son  married  Marlbor- 
ough's  daughter  in  1698,  the  political  fortunes  of 
the  two  men  were  thereafter  united,  and  Godol- 
phin's  financial  ability  supported  the  general's 

and 
dis- 
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great  military  victories    When  Marl  borough  and 
his  supporters  lost  popularity,  Queen  Anne 
missed  Godolphin  (1710) 

Godoy,  Manuel  de  (manwal'  d&  gddoi').  1767-1851, 
Spanish  statesman  An  army  officer,  he  won  the 
favor  of  Queen  MAR!A  LUIBA,  whose  lover  he  be- 
came, and  rose  rapidly  at  the  court  of  CHARLES  IV 
The  king  made  him  chief  minister  (1793)  and  heap- 
ed honors  upon  him  Godoy  favored  war  on  revo- 
lutionary France  (1793),  but  in  1795  he  made  peace 
(the  second  Treaty  of  Basel)  and  was  awarded  the 
title  pnncipe  de  la  Paz  [prince  of  the  peace]  Other 
titles  held  by  him  were  duke  of  Aloudia,  duke  of 
Sueca,  prince  of  Balsano,  generalissimo,  and  ad- 
miral. After  a  brief  eclipse,  Godov  returned  to 
power  in  1801  His  alliance  (1805)  with  Napoleon  I 
involved  Spain  in  war  with  England  and  led  to  the 
Franco-Spanish  defeat  at  Trafalgar  The  unpopu- 
larity of  Godoy 'a  corrupt  government  became  acute 
after  Godoy  concluded  the  Convention  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  (1807)  with  Napoleon  (see  PENINSULAR 
WAR).  Prince  Ferdinand  (later  FERDINAND  VII) 
led  the  opposition  and  in  1808  was  proclaimed  king 
after  Charles  IV  's  first  abdication  Godoy,  arrested 
(for  his  own  safety  from  mob  fury),  was  later  al- 
lowed to  go  into  exile  He  died  at  Pans.  His 
memoirs  (6  vols ,  1836-38)  have  been  translated 
into  English 

God  Save  the  King  (or  queen),  English  national 
anthem.  Its  words  (of  which  there  have  been  many 
versions)  and  its  music  are  both  of  uncertain  origin 
The  tune  has  most  often  been  ascribed  to  Henry 
Carey,  but  without  substantiation  Besides  its 
association  with  the  song  AMERICA,  the  tune  has 
inspired  words  in  Danish,  Dutch,  German,  Rus- 
sian, and  other  languages  In  1946,  at  the  order  of 
King  George  VI,  the  nationalistic  second  stanza 
was  deleted  and  one  written  m  the  19th  cent  by  a 
clergyman,  W.  E  Hockson,  was  substituted  It  is, 
in  substance,  a  prayer  for  world  peace  See  W  H 
Cummings,  God  Save  the  King  (1902),  O  G.  Son- 
neck,  Report  on  "Star-spangled  Banner,1'  "Had 
Columbia,"  "Amenca,"  and  "Yankee  Doodle" 
(1909) ;  P  A  Scholes,  "God  Save  the  King!"  Its  His- 
tory and  Romance  (1942). 

Godthaab  (gdt'hdp),  town  (pop.  1,021),  on  SW 
Greenland,  a  port  on  the  Oodthaab  Fjord  It  is 
the  capital  of  Godthaab  dist  (pop  1,962)  and  of 
S  Greenland  Founded  (1721)  by  Hans  EOEDB,  it 
was  the  first  Danish  colony  in  Greenland.  The 
U.S  and  Canadian  consulates  in  Greenland  are 
located  here  Near  by  are  the  remains  of  Vester- 
bygd,  a  10th-century  Norse  settlement. 

Godunov,  Bong  (burgs'  godSondf),  o.  1551-1606, 
tear  of  Russia  (1598-1605)  A  favorite  of  IVAN  sv 
(Ivan  the  Terrible),  he  married  his  sister  to  Ivan's 
son  and  heir,  Feodor  At  I  van's  death  (1584)  Boris 
became  a  member  of  the  regency  for  the  young 
Feodor  I  The  "strong  man"  of  the  roign,  he  virtu- 
ally acted  as  sole  regent.  The  murder  (1691)  of 


Feodor's  ydunger  brother,  the  tsarevich  DMITRI,  ia 
generally  laid  to  Boris.  Upon  Feodor'o  death 
(1698),  a  temsky  sobor  (popular  assembly)  chose 
Boris  as  successor.  In  his  regency  he  had  brought 
about  important  changes,  Siberia  was  recoloniced, 
land  lost  to  Sweden  was  won  back,  the  Muscovite 
church  was  organised  as  a  separate  patriarchate  on 
equal  footing  with  other  Eastern  churches,  and 
the  ukase  of  1587  limited  the  right  of  the  peasants 
to  transfer  themselves  from  one  property  owner  to 
another  Boris  while  tsar  ruled  with  strength  and 
judgment,  but  he  lost  popular  support  When  the 
false  Dmitri  invaded  Russia  in  1604,  he  gamed 
many  adherents  Boris  died  in  the  midst  of  the 
struggle,  and  his  son,  FEODOR  II,  was  unable  to 
defend  his  throne  The  caieer  of  Boris  Godunov  as 
tho  subject  of  a  drama  by  Pushkin  which  became 
the  basis  of  Moussorgaky's  opera 
Godwin  or  Oodwine  (both  gSd'wm),  d  1053,  Eng- 
lish statesman  His  parentage  is  uncertain  He 
became  chief  adviser  to  King  Canute,  was  made 
earl  of  Wessex,  and  was  given  great  wealth  and 
lands  After  Canute's  death  Godwin  and  Queen 
Emma,  Canute's  widow,  supported  the  claims  to 
the  throne  of  her  son  by  Canute,  HARTHACANUTE, 
against  those  of  HAROLD  HAHEFOOT,  Canute's  son 
by  yEIgifu  of  Northampton  Godwin  apparently 
permitted  the  murder  of  another  claimant  to  the 
throne,  Alfred  -flStheling,  son  of  Queen  Emma  by 
her  first  husband,  JSthelred  II,  and  brother  of  Ed- 
ward (later  Edward  the  Confessor)  This  brutality 
seems  to  have  earned  him  the  enmity  of  Hartha- 
canute  and  of  Edward,  who  succeeded  Harthaca- 
nute  Yet  the  king  married  Godwin's  daughter 
(1045),  and  Godwin  was  the  most  powerful  earl  in 
England  He,  however,  opposed  the  king's  French 
favorites  When  Edward  commanded  Godwin  to 
harry  Dover  because  of  bad  treatment  of  EUSTACE 
II  of  Boulogne  by  the  men  of  Dover,  Godwin  re- 
fused Edward  seized  the  opportunity  to  exilo 
Godwin  and  lus  sons  (1051)  However,  m  1052, 
taking  advantage  of  the  popular  dislike  of  tho 
king's  Norman  friends,  Godwin  and  his  sons  led 
an  armed  invasion  of  England,  and  the  settlement 
they  forced  restored  Godwin  to  his  former  im- 
portance and  outlawed  many  of  the  French  new- 
comers. Godwin  was  succeeded  as  earl  of  Weseex 
by  his  son  HAROLD. 
Godwin,  Mary  Wollstonecraft:  see  WOLLSTONE- 

CRAFT,  MARY 

Godwin,  Parke,  1816-1904,  American  journalist,  b. 
Paterson,  N  J  ,  grad  Princeton,  1834  He  became 
associated  on  the  New  York  Evening  Post  with 
William  Cullen  BRYANT,  whose  daughter  he  mar- 
ried He  later  published  a  biography  of  Bryant 
(1883)  and  edited  his  works  (4  vols  ,  1883-84)  He 
retained  his  connection  with  the  Post  nearly  45 
years,  following  Bryant  as  editor  in  1878,  but,  be- 
cause of  differences  with  the  owners,  he  resigned  in 
1881  and  became  editor  of  the  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser Godwin  was  sympathetic  with  Brook  Farm 
and  with  Fouriensm,  wrote  A  Popular  View  of  the 
Doctrines  of  Fourier  (1844),  and  for  a  time  edited 
the  Harbinger,  the  Founenst  magazine  He  trans- 
lated part  of  Goethe's  autobiography  (1846-47) 
and  other  works  from  the  German  and  collected 
many  of  his  own  numerous  magazine  articles  into 
book  form  He  was  long  prominent  in  the  political, 
social,  and  literary  life  of  New  York  city  See 
Allan  Nevms,  The  Evemng  Post  (1922) 
Godwin,  William,  1756-1836,  English  author  and  po- 
litical philosopher  Son  of  a  dissenting  minister 
and  in  his  youth  a  minister  himself,  he  gave  up 
preaching  for  a  literary  career.  The  materialism 
that  pervaded  his  work  is  exemplified  in  An  En- 
quiry concerning  the  Principles  of  Political  Justice 
and  Its  Influence  on  General  Virtue  and  Happiness 
(1793),  an  anarchistic  polemic  based  on  a  psychol- 
ogy that  assumes  that  experience  is  dominant  in 
shaping  character  and  that  men  are  ultimately 
guided  by  reason,  social  distinction,  marriage,  and 
centralized  government  he  thought  should,  ideally, 
be  abolished  These  views  he  illustrated  in  his 
novel,  The  Adventures  of  Caleb  Williams  (1794),  he 
retracted  his  views  on  marriage,  however,  in  two 
later  novels,  St  Leon  (1799)  and  Fleetwood,  or,  The 
New  Man  of  Feding  (1805)  In  1797  Godwin 
married  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  who  died  the  same 
year  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  Mary  He  re- 
married in  1801,  and  in  1805  established  a  small 
juvenile  publishing  business,  his  last  years  were  an 
unceasing  struggle  against  poverty  and  debt  God- 
win's works  strongly  influenced  his  younger  con- 
temporaries, particularly  SHELLEY,  whose  elope- 
ment with  Mary  (1814)  drew  from  Godwin  an  ex- 
hibition of  sternness  at  variance  with  his  earlier 
views,  however,  he  was  later  reconciled  to  their 
marriage  Godwin's  other  works  include  several 
more  novels,  History  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land (4  vols ,  1824-28),  and  some  fables,  essays, 
and  unsuccessful  plays  See  biography  by  F.  K. 
Brown  (1926),  H.  N  Brailsford,  Shelley,  Godwin, 
and  Their  Circle  (1913). 

Godwin-Austen,  Henry  Haversham,  1834-1923, 
English  topographer  and  geologist.  An  officer  in 
the  British  army  (1851-77).  he  was  assigned  to 
several  government  surveys  in  N  India,  especially 
in  the  Himalayas.  He  explored  and  surveyed  the 


region  around  Mt.  Godwin-Austen  (in  the  Kara* 
kortun  range),  which  was  named  for  him. 
Godwin-Austen,  Mount,  or  K«,  peak,  28,250  ft 
high,  Kashmir,  in  the  Karakorum  range.  After 
Mt.  Everest  it  is  the  highest  elevation  in  the  world 
No  expedition  has  succeeded  in  reaching  the  sum- 
mit An  American  party  in  1939  attained  the 
greatest  altitude,  27,500  ft. 
Godwins:  see  GODWIN  (d  1053). 
Goebbels,  Paul  Joseph  (poul'  yocftf  gu'buls),  1897- 
1945,  German  National  Socialist  propagandist 
A  clubfoot  kept  him  from  war  service  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Umv,  of  Heidelberg  (Ph  D  ,  1921), 
began  a  journalistic  career  and  wrote  some  novels, 
fell  under  the  spell  of  Hitler,  and  early  joined  the 
National  Socialist  party  In  1927  he  founded  the 
Angnff,  chief  organ  of  the  party  In  1928  he  was 
elected  to  the  Reichstag,  in  1933  Hitler  made  him 
"minister  of  popular  enlightenment,"  i  e  ,  propa- 
ganda minister  This  position  gave  him  complete 
control  over  radio,  press,  cinema,  and  theater,  later 
all  German  art  was  regimented  m  the  "national 
chamber  of  culture,"  of  which  Goebbels  was  chair- 
man Goebbels  placed  his  undeniably  brilliant  in- 
telligence and  his  insight  into  mass  psychology  en- 
tirely at  the  service  of  his  party  As  an  orator  he 
was  second  only  to  Hitler  in  his  ability  to  hypnotize 
his  audience  In  his  staging  of  mass  meetings  and 
parades  he  was  unsurpassed  Utterly  cynical,  he 
seems  to  have  held  no  particular  belief  except  the 
self-justification  of  power.  Bv  exploiting  mob  emo- 
tions to  the  maximum,  by  raising  bald  l>ing  to  an 
art,  by  employing  all  modern  facilities  for  spreading 
untruth,  Goebbols  helped  Hitler  into  power  and 
popularized  National  Socialism  abroad  Goebbels 
was  one  of  the  few  Nazi  leaders  who  remained 
loyal  to  Hitler  until  the  end  In  Apiil.  1945.  ho 
and  his  family  took  poison  while  Berlin  was  falling 
to  Russian  troops  See  The  Goebbels  Diaru* 
(1942-43,  Eng,  tr  by  L  P  Loohner,  1948),  Cuit 
RICKS,  Joseph  Goebbels'  the  Devil's  Advocate  (1948) 
Goering  or  Goring,  Hermann  Wilhelm  (both  h£r'- 
man  vIThelm  gu'rlng),  1893-1946,  German  Na- 
tional Socialist  leader.  In  the  First  World  War  he 
was  a  hero  of  the  German  air  force  An  early  mem- 
ber of  the  Nazi  party,  he  participated  (1923)  with 
Hitler  and  Ludendorff  in  the  Munich  "beer-hall 
putsch"  and  after  its  failure  lived  in  Sweden  until 
1927  He  was  elected  (1028)  to  the  Reichstag  and 
in  1932  became  its  president  When  Hitler  canie  to 
power  (1933)  he  made  Goeruig  air  minister  of  Ger- 
many and  prime  minister  of  Prussia  Until  19  JO 
he  headed  the  Gestapo  (secret  police),  which  ho 
founded.  He  was  implicated  in  the  RFICHHTAO  hro 
trial  bv  the  defendants,  who  accused  him  of  having 
instigated  the  fire  himself  in  order  to  create  a  pre- 
text for  giving  Hitler  dictatorial  powers  Having 
obtained  (1936)  the  directorship  of  the  Four  Yeai 
Plan,  he  supplanted  Hjalmar  SCHACHT  m  1937  and 
was  virtual  dictator  of  Gennan  economy  until 
1943,  when  his  economic  powers  were  transferred 
to  Walter  Funk  and  Albert  Speer  Goering  was  re- 
sponsible for  tho  rearmament  program  w  hich  made 
the  German  war  machine  the  moat  powerful  in 
Europe  His  slogan,  "guns  instead  of  butter,"  be- 
came proverbial  He  deserves  particular  ciedit  for 
the  creation  of  the  German  air  force  In  1919  Hit- 
ler designated  Goering  as  his  successor  and  in  1940 
made  him  marshal  of  the  empire,  a  unique  rank 
Goering  was  notorious  for  hw  love  of  high-sounding 
titles  ("imperial  master  of  the  hunt"  being  one  of 
them),  of  extraordmaiy  uniforms  and  decorations 
of  pageantry,  pomp,  and  excessive  hospitality,  and 
of  voluntary  or  enforced  gifts  Behind  a  facade  of 
humor,  which  encouraged  uncounted  jokes  on  his 
spectacular  weaknesses  and  corpulence,  he  hid  a 
vindictive  temperament  He  was  a  connoisseur  of 
the  arts  and  accumulated,  by  fair  and  foul  means, 
a  fabulous  art  collection  His  financial  and  indus- 
trial interests  were  wide  and  ramified  Several 
years  after  the  death  of  his  Swedish  wife,  Kami, 
Goering  married,  with  adequate  fanfare,  the  actions 
Emmi  Sonnemann  In  the  Second  World  War  he 
was  responsible  for  the  total  air  war  waged  by 
Germany,  his  immense  popularity  in  Germany  de- 
clined after  the  Allied  air  forces,  despite  Goering's 
emphatic  predictions  to  the  contrary,  began  to  lay 
Germany  waste  He  surrendered  (May,  1945)  to 
American  troops  and  was  the  chief  defendant  at  the 
Nuremberg  tiial  for  war  crimes  (1945-46)  While 
imprisoned,  he  was  cured  of  his  addiction  to  drugs, 
which  he  had  acquired  in  the  First  World  War  He 
defended  himself  with  brilliant  cynicism,  but  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.  Two  hours  be- 
fore his  scheduled  hanging,  he  committed  suicide 
by  swallowing  a  poison  capsule  which  he  had  clev- 
erly concealed  from  his  captors 
Goes,  Hugo  van  der  (hdo'go  van  der  gods'),  d.  1482, 
painter  of  the  Early  Flemish  school,  He  was  prob- 
ably of  Dutch  extraction,  but  seems  to  have  early 
settled  in  Ghent,  where  he  organised  the  festivities 
for  the  marriage  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  was  dean 
of  the  painters'  guild.  In  1475  he  retired  to  a  mon- 
astery near  Brussels.  There  many  notables  visited 
him  to  see  his  work  or  to  have  their  portraits  paint- 
ed. His  most  important  and  only  well-authenti- 
cated surviving  work  is  the  splendid  altarpieoe 
(Uffisi)  painted  0.1476  for  Tommaso  Portman, 
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t^l>aneFdepicts  an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherd*,  the 
wings  containing  portraits  of  the  donor  and  his 
family  with  saints.  Beautiful  paintings  attributed 
to  Van  der  Goes  are  in  the  galleries  of  Vienna, 
Bruges,  and  New  York.  See  studies  by  Joseph 
Destree  (1014)  and  Kurt  Pfister  (1923) 
Goethali,  George  Washington  (gO'thls),  1858-1928, 
U  S  army  engineer,  b  Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  grad  West 
Point,  1880.  After  serving  on  various  inland  water 
projects  (1882-1900),  he  had  charge  of  the  fortifi- 
cation of  Narragansett  Bay  and  New  Bedford 
(1900-1905)  When  John  F  Steven*,  chief  engineer 
of  the  PANAMA  CANAL,  resigned  (1907),  Gocthals 
was  appointed  in  his  place  He  found  the  difficulty 
of  the  work  increased  by  the  climate,  >  ellow  fever, 
labor  troubles,  unexpected  complications  in  build- 
ing the  locks,  and  crumbling  substrata  in  the  Cule- 
bra  Cut  By  taking  intense  poi  aonal  interest  in  the 
men  and  expressing  satisfaction  in  their  individual 
achievements,  he  created  an  atmosphere  of  cooper- 
ation which  aided  materially  in  the  success  of  the 
project,  completed  ahead  of  schedule  He  was 
governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  (1914-16)  In  the 
First  World  War  he  was  briefly  (1917)  general 
manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  then 
(Jan  -April,  1918)  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Pui  chase 
and  Supplies,  and  finally  assistant  chief  of  staff  in 
chaw  of  supplies  See  biography  by  J.  B  Bishop 
and  Farnham  Bishop  (1930) 

Goethe,  Johann  Wolfgang  von  (yo'han  vdlf'gang 
f&n  gu'tu),  1749-1832,  German  poet,  dramatist, 
novelist,  and  scientist  His  genius  embraced  most 
fields  of  human  endeavor,  his  long  and  fruitful  life 
was  not  the  least  of  his  accomplishments  He  was 
born  at  Frankfurt,  the  son  of  Imperial  Councillor 
Johann  Kaspar  Goethe  (1710-82),  a  wealthy  dil- 
ettante, and  of  Katherma  Elisabeth  Textor  Goethe 
(1731-1808),  daughter  of  the  mayor  of  Frankfurt 
Goethe  himself  describes  his  happy  and  sheltered 
childhood  at  Frankfurt  in  his  autobiography  His 
father,  a  rather  unbending  and  slightly  eiceutno 
man,  undertook  his  education,  his  mother  the  poet 
described  as  a  warm  and  gay  person,  to  whom  he 
owed  his  "happy  nature  and  delight  in  spinning 
tales."  In  17f>6  Goethe  went  to  Leipzig  to  study 
law  There,  besides  indulging  in  dissipations 
which  ended  (17o8)  with  a  hemorrhage  and  a  long 
period  of  convalest  once  at  Frankfurt,  Goethe  also 
took  lessons  in  drawing  and  painting,  for  which 
he  was  talented  His  early  poetic  attempts  found 
little  encouragement  in  Leipzig  In  1770-71  he 
completed  his  law  studies  in  Straslxmrg,  where  the 
acquamtam  e  of  Herder  and  of  protagonists  of  the 
STUKM  UND  DRANO  movement  filled  him  with  en- 
thusiasm for  Shakspere  and  for  German's  medieval 
past  Here  also  he  met  Friederike  Bnon,  daughter 
of  the  pastor  of  near-by  Sesenheim,  and  here  he 
composed  some  of  his  early  lyric  poems  Among 
the  lasting  influences  of  Goethe's  youth  were 
those  of  J  J  Rousseau  and  of  Spinoza  Rousseau 
appealed  to  Goethe's  innate  love  of  nature,  Spi- 
noza's somewhat  told  pantheism  was  transformed 
by  Goethe  into  a  m\stu  and  poetical  feeling  for 
nature  in  its  ever-changing  aspects  It  was  during 
this  period  that  Goethe  began  his  lifelong  study  of 
animals  and  plants  and  his  research  in  biological 
morphology  The  year  1772,  which  Goethe  spent 
as  a  lawyer  at  the  imperial  court  of  justice  at 
Wetzlar,  was  crucial  in  his  literary  career.  Here 
he  completed  the  drama  Gotz  von  Berlichingen 
(see  BbKLirHiNOkN,  GOTZ  VON),  a  pure  product  of 
Sturm  und  Drang,  by  which  he  first  attracted  pub- 
lic notice  Still  more  important  was  his  unhappy 
love  for  Charlotte  Buff,  who  was  engaged  to  an- 
other man,  Goethe,  on  the  verge  of  suicide,  left 
Wetzlar  and  overcame  his  despair  by  writing  the 
epistolary  novel  Die  Leiden  dee  jungen  Werthers 
Ithe  sorrows  of  young  Werther  J  (1774),  which 
made  him  famous  overnight  and  was  soon  trans- 
lated into  many  languages,  including  Chinese. 
While  the  writing  of  Werther  had  helped  Goethe 
ba<  k  to  stability,  its  effect  on  the  public  was  pre- 
cisely the  opposite,  for  it  encourated  morbid  sensi- 
bility After  an  unsettled  existent  e  in  Germany  and 
Switaerland,  Goethe  was  invited  (1775)  to  visit 
CHAKLBS  AUGUSTUS,  duke  of  Saxe-Weunar,  at 
whose  court  he  was  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life 
For  10  years  Goethe  was  chief  minister  of  state  at 
Weimar  and  acquitted  himself  of  his  many  duties 
in  exemplary  manner.  Ennobled  by  the  duke,  he 
later  retained  only  the  directorship  of  the  state 
theater  and  of  the  scientific  institutions.  A  trip  to 
Italy  (1786-88)  fired  his  enthusiasm  for  the  classi- 
cal ideal,  its  importance  as  a  turning  point  ui 
Goethe's  aesthetic  outlook  has,  however,  been  ex- 
aggerated, for  Goethe  had  been  attracted  toward 
classicism  before  his  journey,  and  his  later  manner 
was  above  the  confines  imposed  by  the  labels 
"classic"  and  "romantic  "  Goethe  recast  (1787) 
his  drama  Iphigentt  auf  Tauns,  originally  written 
in  prose  (1779),  and  completed  the  psychological 
dramas  Egmont  (1788)  and  Tormutfo  TOMO  (1789). 
These  and  Romischei  Eleven  (1788),  the  domes- 
tic epic  Hermann  und  Dorothea  (1797),  Winckel- 
mann  und  win  Jahrhundcrt  [WIKCKBLMAMN  sad 
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his  century]  (1805),  a  work  of  aesthetic  criticism, 
and  the  travel  account,  Die  italiemtche  Heist 
(1816-17),  are  the  chief  works  of  Goethe  written 
under  the  classical  impact.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod Goethe  worked  on  the  novel  Wilhelm  Meisters 
Lehrjahre  [the  apprenticeship  of  Wilhelm  Meister], 
begun  in  1777  and  published  in  1796,  it  was  trans- 
lated (1824)  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  This  was  des- 
tined to  become  the  prototype  of  the  German 
flildungsroman,  or  novel  of  character  development, 
just  as  his  Wahlverwandtschaften  [elective  affini- 
ties] (1809)  influenced  the  German  psychological 
novel  In  1792  Goethe  accompanied  Duke  Charles 
Augustus  as  official  historiographer  in  the  allied 
campaign  agumst  revolutionary  France  Goethe's 
sense  of  justice  arid  of  historic  evolution  made  him 
appreciate  the  principles  involved  in  the  French 
Revolution,  but  his  love  of  order  and  his  patrician 
respect  for  constituted  authority  mused  him  to 
condemn  the  methods  of  the  revolutionists  A  re- 
former in  his  own  email  state,  Goethe,  wished  to 
see  revolutions  accomplished  from  alxne  Of  a 
projected  dramatic  trilogy  on  the  theme  of  revolu- 
tion, Goethe  completed  only  the  first  part,  Die 
naturlichc  Tnchter  [the  natural  daughter]  His  chief 
production  in  1794  was  his  epic  verHion  of  Revnard 
the  Fox  [Reineke  Fuchg]  In  the  same  year  began 
his  friendMhip  with  Friednch  von  SCHILLER  Sc  hil- 
lor's  death  (1805)  marked  a  definite  break  in 
Goethe's  life  In  1808  ho  published  the  first  part 
of  the  work  which  occupied  him  from  adolescence 
until  old  age,  the  dramatic  poem  FAUST  The  second 
part  was  published  only  after  his  death  Goethe 
completely  recast  the  traditional  tuust  legend  and 
made  it  one  of  the  greatest  poetic  and  philosophic 
creations  the  world  possesses  His  main  departure 
from  the  original  is  no  doubt  the  salvation  of  Faust, 
the  erring  seeker,  in  the  mystu  last  scene  of  the 
sec  ond  part.  The  first  part,  whu  h  derives  its  dra- 
matic impact  from  the  tragedy  of  Marguerite 
(Grctchen),  cannot  be  considered  separately  from 
tho  less  dramatic),  more  allegorical,  and  infinitely 
more  elusive  second  part,  for  the  entire  drama, 
beginning  with  the  wager  between  God  and  the 
devil  in  the  prologue,  leads  up  to  Faust's  redemp- 
tion Of  the  many  women  who  had  passed  through 
Goethe's  life,  probably  the  most  intellectual  wan 
Charlotte  von  STEIN,  his  long  liaison  with  her  was 
ended  with  his  departure  for  Italy  After  his  return 
he  established  a  household  with  Christiane  Vulpius 
(1765-1816),  who  bore  him  (1789)  a  son,  August 
(d  1830),  but  whom  he  married  legally  only  in 
1806  Goethe  refused  to  share  in  the  patriotic 
hysteria  that  swept  Germany  in  the  wars  against 
Napoleon  in  1813-15.  Napoleon  had  met  Goethe 
at  Erfurt  in  1808,  and  his  remark,  "Voila  un 
hommo!"  [there  is  a  man!],  aptly  summed  up 
Goethe's  personality  The  poet's  admiration  for 
Napoleon  found  expression  in  his  translation  of 
Manzom's  ode  on  the  death  of  Napoleon,  11  cinque 
maggw  Increasingly  aloof  from  national,  political, 
or  even  hterarj  partisanship,  he  bee  ame  more  und 
more  the  Olympian  divinitv,  to  whose  shrine  at 
Weimar  all  Europe  flocked  His  tune  was  increas- 
ingly devoted  to  science  His  approach  to  science 
was  one  of  sensuous  experience  and  poetic  intui- 
tion, his  pantheistic  outlook  made  him  attach  equal 
significance  to  outward  form  and  inner  substance 
"All  things  transitory  are  but  symbols"  (Faust, 
Part  II,)  Goethe  guessed  at  a  common  origin  of  all 
living  matter  and  discovered  (1784),  as  evidence  of 
evolution,  the  rudiment  of  the  intermaxillary  bone 
in  man  Though  he  did  not  anticipate  Darwin's 
theory  of  natural  selec  tion,  he  made  it  possible  by 
corroborating  the  evolutionary  theories  of  Buffon 
and  Lamarck  His  admitted  aversion  towaid 
mathematical  physics  caused  him  to  attack,  with 
stubborn  violence,  Newton's  theory  of  light  as  in- 
adequate (e  g  ,  in  his  Zur  Farbenlehre,  1810)  Goe- 
the attached  equal  importance  to  his  scientific  and 
his  poetic  writings,  and  the  two  aspects  of  his  crea- 
tion cannot  be  viewed  independently  Youthfully 
creative  to  the  end,  Goethe  continued  to  produce 
poetry  and  fiction  Dithtting  und  Wahrheit  [poetry 
and  truth],  his  charming  autobiography ,  covering 
the  >ears  up  to  1776,  was  published  from  1811  to 
1833  Wettostlicher  Dtwan  (1819),  a  collection  of 
exquisite  lyrics,  strikes  on  entirely  new  note  ui  Oc- 
cidental poetry,  due  to  Goethe's  reading  of  the 
Persian  poets,  notablj  Hafiz  His  young  friend 
Marianne  von  Willemer  contributed  several  poems 
to  the  D\wan,  in  which  she  figures  as  Suleika. 
Goethe's  unsuccessful  marriage  offer  (1822)  to  18- 
year-old  Ulnke  von  LeveUow,  whom  he  met  at 
Marienbad,  inspired  his  poems  Trdogie  der  Leiden- 
schaft  [trilogy  of  passion],  which  were  among  his 
finest  Finally,  in  1829,  appeared  the  last  install- 
ment of  Wilhelm  Mnstera  Wanderjohre  [the  travel 
years  of  Wilhelm  Meister],  a  somewhat  discon- 
nected series  of  short  stones,  and  in  1831,  very 
shortly  before  his  death,  the  last  line  of  Faust  was 
finished  Goethe  is  buried,  beside  Schiller,  in  the 
ducal  crypt  at  Weimar.  Goethe  was  an  amateur 
cellist;  he  knew  Fiench.  English,  Italian,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  he  translated  works  by 
Diderot,  Voltaire,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Byron,  and 
others,  he  was  an  accomplished  horseman,  swim- 
mer, and  skater,  he  had  occupied  himself,  at  van- 
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ous  periods  of  his  life,  with  theology,  medicine,  and 
archaeology,  he  acted,  in  his  earlier  years,  on  the 
Weimar  stage,  he  edited  various  literary,  artistic, 
and  scientific  periodicals,  and  he  corresponded  ex- 
tensively, notably  with  the  composer  Zelter  and 
with  Schiller,  Byron,  CarJyle,  and  Manzoni.  In 
his  aim  to  make  his  life  a  concrete  example  of  the 
fullest  potentialities  of  man  he  succeeded  as  per- 
haps did  no  other  In  his  appearance  he  was  hand- 
some in  youth  and  imposing  in  old  age  The  bulk 
of  Goethe's  work  is  immense,  the  most  recent  com- 
plete edition  is  the  so-called  Weuriar  edition  (133 
vols  in  140,  1887  -1919)  Most  of  Goethe's  best- 
known  works  have  been  translated  into  English, 
and  many  of  his  most  popular  poems  are  as  familiar 
in  English  as  in  German — e  g  ,  "Nur  wer  die  Sehn- 
sucht  keunt"  [only  the  lonely  heart],  "Kennst  du 
das  Land"  [know'st  thou  the  land],  and  Der  Erl- 
kftn\Q  These  and  many  others  have  often  been 
set  to  music  Goethe's  lyiu  poems  are  unsur- 
passed in  German  literature,  but  many  of  the  finest 
defy  translation,  such  are  the  simple  and  moving 
"t)ber  alien  Gipfeln  ist  Ruh,"  "\\anderets  Nacht- 
lied,"  and  "An  den  Mond  "  Among  his  ballads, 
Der  Erlkonig,  Dir  Kfhiig  in  Thule,  Der  Zautter- 
lehrling  [the  sorcerer's  apprentice],  and  Die  Braui 
von  Connth  are  deservedly  the  most  celebrated 
The  opinions  of  Goethe  aie  recorded  not  only  in 
his  own  writings,  but  also  in  conversations  re- 
corded by  his  faithful  secretary  J  P.  Eckermann 
and  by  others  The  literature  on  Goethe  is  vast, 
both  his  life  and  his  work  are  too  complex  and — 
on  the  surface  at  least — too  often  inconsistent  to 
allow  an  easy  approach  or  a  unanimous  judgment 
Among  biographies  available  in  English  are  those 
by  G  H  Lewes  (2  vols  ,  1866),  Abraham  Hayward 
(1877),  James  Sune  (1888),  Albert  Bielschowsky 
(Eng  tr  ,  3  voh  ,  1905),  Georg  Brandes  (Eng  tr  , 
2  vols  ,  1924),  arid  J  G  Robertson  (1927)  Among 
recent  biographies  in  German  that  by  Friednch 
Gundolf  (191b)  must  be  mentioned  Ludwig  Lewi- 
sohn  edited  Goethe  the  Story  of  a  Man  (2  vols  , 
1949).  told  in  selections  from  Goethe's  own  words 
and  tho  words  of  his  contemporaries,  this  is  among 
the  most  valuable  contributions  to  recent  Goethe 
literature  Literary  and  biographical  studies  are 
legion  Among  them  are  the  well-known  essays  by 
Carlyle  and  Emerson  The  followmg  works  are, 
or  contain,  more  recent  appraisals  George  San- 
tavana,  Three  Philosophical  Poets  (1910),  Barker 
Fairley,  Gmthe  as  Revealed  in  His  Poetry  (1932) 
and  A  Study  of  Goethe  (1947) ,  Andre  Gide,  Imagi- 
iry  Interviews  (Eng  tr  ,  1944),  Ernst  Cassirer, 


Rousseau,  Kant,  Goethe  (Eng  tr  ,  1945) ,  Thomas 
Mann,  Essays  of  Three  Decades  (Eng  tr  ,  1947) , 
Albert  Schweitzer,  Goethe  Four  Studies  (Eng  tr  , 
1949),  Karl  Vietor,  Goethe  the  Poet  (Eng  tr  ,1949), 
Ludwig  Lewisohn.  The  Magic  Word  (1950),  Ru- 
dolf Magnus,  Goethe  as  a  Scientist  (Eng  tr  .  1949) 
Several  English  Goethe  anthologies  appeared  on 
the  occasion  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  Goethe's 
birth  Among  them  are  The  Permanent  Gotthe  (ed 
bv  Thomas  Mann,  1948),  Goethe's  World  (ed  by 
Berthold  Biermann,  1949),  Goethe  Wisdom  and 
Experience  (selected  by  Ludwig  Curtius,  1949) 

Goff,  Emmet  Stull,  1852-1902,  American  economic 
botanist,  b  near  Elmira,  N  Y  t  rom  1882  to  1889 
he  was  horticulturist  at  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  at  Geneva,  N  Y  ,  and  from  1889  he  was 
professor  of  horticulture  at  the  Umv  of  \V  is«  onsm, 
as  well  as  horticulturist  at  the  state  experimental 
station  in  Madison  He  was  a  leader  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  use  of  sprawng  to  combat  harmful 
insects  and  fungi,  and  he  invented  a  device  for 
using  kerosene  in  spray  pumps  for  that  purpose 
Goff  conducted  important  researches  on  the  root 
s>  sterna  of  plants,  made  studies  of  budding,  and 
developed  new,  hardy  varieties  of  plums  His 
works  include  Principles  of  Plant  Culture  (1897), 
Lessons  in  Pomology  (1899),  and,  with  D.  D 
Mavne,  First  Principles  of  Affiiculture  (1904) 

Goffe,  William,  c.lt>05-c  1679,  English  Puritan,  one 
of  tho  UBC.1C1DE8  A  personal  adherent  of  Oliver 
and  Richard  Cromwell,  he  fought  in  the  civil  war 
and  served  in  Parliament  under  them  He  was 
oxcepted  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity  (at  the  Res- 
toration) and  fled  to  America  where,  after  short 
periods  in  Cambridge,  New  Haven,  and  Guilford 
he  lived  in  seclusion  at  Hadley,  Ma.ss  The  tradi- 
tion that  he  headed  the  citizens  in  repelling  an 
Indian  attack  was  used  b>  Scott  in  his  Pevenl  of  the 
Peak  and  by  Cooper  in  his  Wept  of  Wish-ton-Wuh 
He  is  also  the  subject  of  "The  Gray  Champion"  in 
Hawthorne's  Twice-told  Tales 

Goffstown,  town  (pop  4,247),  S  NH,  WNW  of 
Manchester,  me  1761  Granted  in  1734  by  Massa- 
chusetts, it  was  regrauted  in  1748  by  the  MASONIAN 
PROPRIETORS 

Gog,  in  the  Bible  1  Reubenite  1  Chron.  5.4  ft  In 
the  prophecy  in  E«ek  38-39,  a  leader  who  will  at- 
tack Israel  and  bo  defeated  Magog  is  his  country 
Gog  is  often  identified  with  the  Scythians  The 
same  theme  is  used  in  Rev  20  8,  where  the  assail- 
ants are  Gog  and  Magog 

Gogarty,  Oliver  St.  John  (go'gurte),  1878-,  Irish 
author  and  wit,  a  suigeon  He  is  most  famous  as 
the  character  Buck  Mulligan  in  James  Joyce's 
Ulysses.  His  own  early  reminiscences  of  his  fnends 


Croo  r*f«f«KM  are  indk»t*d  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  fac*  pug*  1. 
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in  the  Irish  literary  renaissance,  especially  Joyce 
andW  B  Yeats,  are  in  As  I  Was  Going  down  Sack- 
nlli  Street  (1937,  rev  ed  1939)  and  Mourning  Be- 
comes Mrs  Spendlove  (1948)  Selected  Poems  (1913) 
contains  his  best  poetry  He  was  a  senator  of  the 
Iribh  Free  State  from  1922  to  1930 
Gogebic  (gogtVbik,  gojf/blk),  range,  e  80  mi  long, 
extending  westward  from  the  W  Upper  Peninsula, 
N  Mich  ,  into  N  Wisconsin,  known  for  its  iron  de- 
posits The  name  Penokeo  is  sometimes  given  to 
the  western  end,  sometimes  to  that  part  in  Wis- 
consin, and,  rarely,  to  the  whole  range 

Gogh,  Vincent  van  (v&n  go',  Dutch  vmsSnt'  van 
kh6kh'),  1853-90,  postimprossiomst  painter,  b 
Netherlands,  son  of  a  clergyman  As  a  youth  he 
abandoned  his  position  with  a  picture  dealer  to 
preach  to  the  miners,  but  was  soon  dismissed  as  an 
evangelist  foi  misplaced  zeal  In  1880,  10  years 
before  his  death,  he  decided  to  be  a  painter  His 
early  pictures  such  as  The  Potato  Eaters  were  very 
dark  In  1886  after  many  hardships  and  several 
abortive  romances,  ho  joined  his  youngei  brother 
Theo  in  Pans  There  he  met  Pihsairo,  Toulouse- 
Lautrec,  Degas,  and  Gauguin  and  began  to  paint 
the  brilliantly  colored  and  dynamic  pictures  that 
later  made  him  famous  Two  years  later  in  ill- 
hcalth,  he  took  a  house  in  Aries,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Gauguin  During  this  period  he  do- 
\eloped  very  rapidly,  painted  an  incredible  number 
of  pictuies,  and  had  his  first  attack  of  madness  Ho 
was  confined  first  to  the  Aries  Hospital,  then  to  the 
asylum  at  Saint- Rom  v  The  remaining  two  years 
of  his  life  he  was  subject  to  violent  attacks,  but 
was  sane  for  long  mteivals  and  continued  to  paint 
pictures  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  mtensit)  In 
1890,  despairing  of  his  euro,  he  shot  himself  Per- 
haps no  painter  has  expiessed  so  poignantly  as  Van 
Gogh  the  rapture  of  mere  vision  His  magnificent 
and  unique  landscapes,  portraits,  and  still  hfes  are 
familiar  to  all  lovers  of  modem  painting  and  are 
prized  in  private  collections  and  famous  gallenes  in 
Europe  and  America  A  few  notable  examples  are 
L' Arlfstenne,  Bedroom  at  Aries  (Art  Inst  ,  Chica- 
go), Sunflowers  (Louvre),  and  The  Stairy  Vighl 
(Mus  of  Modern  Art,  Now  York)  See  Letters  of 
Viment  van  Gogh  to  His  Brother,  1872-1886  (2  vols  , 
Eng  tr,  1927),  Julius  Meier-Graefe,  Vincent  van 
Gogh  (2  vols  ,  Eng  tr  ,  1922) 

Gogmagpg  (gog'mag&g),  low  chalk  hills,  Cambridge- 
shire, England 

Gogol,  Nikolai  Vaailyevich  (nylkulT  vuse/lvuvlch 
go'gul),  1809-62,  Russian  short-story  writer,  novel- 
ist, and  playwright  He  was  the  herald  of  realism 
in  Russian  literature  Of  Cossack  origin,  he  first 
won  literary  success  with  fanciful  and  romantic 
tales  of  the  old  Cossack  realm  of  the  Ukraine  in 
Eremngs  on  a  Farm,  near  Dikanka  ( 183 1 ,  Eng  tr 
1920)  In  romantic  vein  also  were  two  of  the  tales 
m  Mirgorod  (1835,  Eng  tr  1928),  especially  "Ta- 
las  Bulba,"  in  which  the  old  free  Cossackdom  is 
evoked  The  tales  which  followed  were  more  re- 
alistic, especially  The  Overcoat  (1842,  many  English 
translations),  dealing  with  the  humble  and  down- 
trodden of  St  Petersburg  Gogol's  masterpiece  is 
the  long  novel  Dead  Soiils  (1842,  many  English 
translations),  the  "souls"  being  serfs  who  even  in 
death  are  pawns  of  the  gentry  The  novel  is  a  vast 
canvas  of  Russian  country  life  prior  to  the  emanci- 
pation Gogol  was  prevented  from  continuing 
Dead  Souls  by  a  religious  and  moral  crisis  in  which 
he  sought  to  whitewash  serfdom  As  a  dramatist 
Gogol's  fame  rests  chiefly  on  Reiizor  (The  Inspec- 
tor-General, 1846,  often  translated),  a  satne  of  pro- 
vincial officialdom  rich  in  characterization  His 
play  The  Marriage  (1842)  had  great  influence  on 
Ostroyski  and  other  playwrights  and  with  The 
Gamblers  (1842)  is  available  in  English  (1927)  See 
biographies  by  Janko  Lavrm  (1926)  and  Vladimir 
Nabokov  (1944) 

Gogra  (gfl'gra),  river,  c  600  mi  long,  rising  in  SW 
Tibet  arid  flowing  through  Nepal  into  India  It 
joins  the  Ganges  in  W  Bihar  state  The  Gogra  is  a 
gieat  shipping  artery 

GoiAma  (goia'nyu),  city  (pop  14,943),  capital  of 
Goias  state,  central  Brazil,  on  the  interior  plateau 
of  Brazil  It  was  planned  in  1933  to  replace  Golds 
city  as  state  capital  and  did  replace  it  in  1937 
(when  still  under  construction)  It  is  an  ultra- 
modern city,  a  shipping  point  for  cattle  and  min- 
erals, and  the  seat  of  several  technical  schools 

Goias  (goiush')  state  (240,300  sq  mi  ,  1949  estimat- 
ed pop  997,636),  central  Brazil  Goiama  is  the 
capital  Goias  is  a  landlocked  plateau  crossed  by 
mountain  ranges  Some  of  the  rivers  (notably  the 
Tocantins  and  the  Araguaia)  are  in  the  Amazon 
system,  some  flow  8  in  the  Parana  system  Though 
mining  prospectors  from  85o  Paulo  arrived  in  the 
17th  cent  and  there  were  small  gold  rushes  in  the 
18th  cent ,  the  state  is  still  un exploited  It  has 
much  untapped  mineral  wealth  (quartz  crystals, 
diamonds,  nickel,  and  chromium).  The  wide  sa- 
vannas are  given  over  to  cattle,  and  there  are  to- 
bacco farms  Goiama  was  built  to  replace  the  old 
(18th  cent )  and  fever-ridden  city  of  Goids  as  capi- 
tal A  site  in  Goias  has  been  chosen  for  the  future 
capital  of  Brazil  The  name  formerly  was  Goyaz. 

Goidelic,  same  as  Gadhehc  or  Gaelic,  a  classification 
in  the  Celtic  languages  See  LANGUAGE  (table) 
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goiter*  see  THYROID  GLANJJ. 
Gokcha,  Armenian  SSR  see  SEVAN. 
Golan  (gfl'-)  [Heb  .-circuit],  refuge  city,  some- 
where in  Manasseh  E  of  the  Jordan  Deut.  4  43, 
Joshua  20  8,  21  27,  1  Chron  6  71 
Golconda  fgolkon'du),  deserted  city,  Hyderabad 
state,  India  The  capital  (1364-1512)  of  the  Bah- 
tnatu  kingdom,  it  was  captured  (1512)  and  was 
capital  of  the  so-called  kingdom  of  Golconda  until 
1589  After  the  Golconda  domain  was  conquered 
(1687)  by  Aurangzeb,  the  city  declined  The  main 
feature  of  Golconda  is  its  medieval  fort  on  a  hill 
400  ft  high  There  are  many  rumed  palaces  and 
mosques  The  city  at  its  peak  was  so  famed  for  its 
wealth  that  its  name  was  a  byword  in  English.  It 
was  a  diamond-cutting  center 
Golconda,  town  (pop  1,301),  co  seat  of  Pope  co , 
SE  111.,  on  the  Ohio  and  N  of  Paducah,  Ky  ,  in  a 
farm  area,  me  1846  Fluor  spar  is  mined  near  by 
gold,  metallic  element  (symbol  «Au  [Latin  aurum], 
for  physical  constants,  see  FLEMKNT,  table)  Very 
ductile  and  the  most  malleable  of  the  metals,  it 
can  be  beaten  into  extremely  thin  sheets  (see  GOI  D 
LEAF)  In  ability  to  conduc  t  electric  ity  only  silver 
and  copper  are  superior  Chemically  inactive,  it  is 
neither  corroded  by  moisture  nor  affected  by  oxy- 
gen or  ordinary  acids,  it  reacts,  however,  with 
chlorine  and  other  halogens  and  is  attacked  by 
aqua  regia  (a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acid  which  liberates  chlorine)  and  by  selemc  acid 
It  forms  both  umvalent  (aurous)  compounds  arid 
trivalent  (auric)  compounds  A  relatively  soft 
metal,  it  is  usually  hardened  by  alloying  with 
copper,  silver,  or  other  metals  White  gold,  a  sub- 
stitute foi  platinum,  is  an  alloy  of  gold  with  plati- 
num, palladium,  nickel,  or  nickel  and  zinc  Green 
gold,  also  used  by  jewelers,  is  usually  an  alloy  of 
gold  with  silver  Alloys  of  gold  with  c  opper  are  a 
reddish  yellow  and  are  used  for  coinage  and  jewel- 
ry The  natural  alloy  with  siher  is  elect!  um,  with 
bismuth,  maldomte  The  gold  c  ontent  of  an  alloy 
is  commonly  stated  in  carats,  a  carat  being  VM  part 
by  weight  of  the  total  mass  Pure  gold  is  therefore 
24  carats  fine,  an  alloy  that  is  75  percent  gold  is  18 
carats  fine  Gold  is  widely  distributed  on  the 
earth,  although  large  amounts  are  present  also  in 
sea  water,  the  cost  of  current  methods  for  recover- 
ing it  exceeds  its  value  Most  gold  is  found  in  the 
metallic  state  in  the  form  of  dust,  gtains,  flakes,  or 
nuggets  It  occ  urs,  usually  in  assoc  mtion  with  sil- 
ver or  other  metals,  in  quartz  veins  or  lodes  and 
in  alluvial  placer  deposits  Placer  deposits  are 
worked  by  panning,  dredging,  and  hydraulic  min- 
ing Gold  is  extracted  from  its  ores  by  mec  hanical 
means  and  separated  from  other  metals  by  c  henu- 
cal  processes,  notably  the  CYANIDE  PRCKLSH,  the 
AMALGAMATION  PROCF88,  and  the  chlorinaticm  proc- 
ess (in  this  the  ore  is  oxidized  and  chlorinated  and 
the  gold  precipitated  with  hydrogen  sulphide) 
Gold  occurs  also  in  compounds,  notably  the  tellu- 
ride  Gold  has  been  known  from  prehistoric  times 
and  was  possibly  the  first  metal  used  by  man.  It 
was  valued  for  ornaments  (see  UOLDWORK),  and 
magical  efficacy  was  attributed  to  it  In  the  Middle 
Ages  alchemists  sought  to  transmute  baser  metals 
into  gold  The  qnest  for  gold  stimulated  European 
explorations  and  conquests  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Discoveries  of  gold,  notably  in  California 
(1848),  Victoria,  Australia  (1851),  the  WITWATERK- 
RANO  (1884),  and  the  KLONDIKE  (1896),  were  fol- 
lowed by  great  influxes  of  prospec  tors  to  the  sites 
Gold  production  was  stimulated  by  an  advance 
(1934)  m  the  value  of  gold  to  135  a  troy  ounce 
The  chief  producers  are  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
the  USSR,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  (espe- 
cially the  Western  mountain  states,  notably  Cali- 
fornia) Gold  is  a  generally  ace  opted  means  of  bal- 
ancing international  accounts  and  has  been  a 
favored  metal  for  the  bac  king  of  currency  (see 
BIMETALLISM  and  MONEY)  See  W  H  Ernmcms, 
Gold  Deposits  of  the  World  (1937),  T  K  Rose  and 
W  A.  C  Newman,  Metallurgy  of  Gold  (7th  ed , 
revised,  1937) 

goldbeatmg  •  see  OOLD  LEAF 

Goldberg,  Rube,  1883-,  American  cartoonist,  whose 
full  name  is  Reuben  Lucius  Goldberg  After 
drawing  (1904-7)  cartoons  for  San  Francisco  news- 
papers, he  moved  to  New  York  There  he  worked 
(1907-21)  for  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  until 
his  cartoons  became  syndicated  (1921)  He  origi- 
nated, among  others,  the  successful  comic  strip 
"Boob  McNutt"  and  the  panel  series  "Foolish 
Questions  "  He  is  known  for  his  panels  showing 
fabulously  involved  machinery  for  simple  opera- 
tions He  was  appointed  (1938)  politic  al  cartoonist 
for  the  New  York  Sun.  A  one-man  show  of  his 
cartoons  was  held  (1942)  in  the  J  P  Morgan 
house,  New  York,  where  a  Goldberg  mural  covered 
an  entire  wall. 

Goldberger,  Joseph,  1874-1929,  American  medical 
research  worker,  b  Austria-Hungary,  grad  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  Medical  College,  1895  He  came  to 
the  United  States  at  the  age  of  six  He  joined  the 
U.8  Public  Health  Service  in  1899,  specializing  in 
preventive  medicine,  infectious  diseases,  and  nu- 
trition. Working  on  PELLAGRA,  he  discovered  the 
cause  to  be  the  deficiency  of  a  nutritive  factor 
which  he  called  "pellagra  preventive"  (P-P)  and 


which  is  now  known  to  be  niacin  (or  nicotinio 
acid).  See  biography  by  11  P,  Parsons  (1943). 

Gold  Coast,  British  colony  and  protectorates  (91,- 
690  sq  mi  ,  pop  4,095,276),  W  Africa  The  capi- 
tal is  Accra  The  Gold  Coast  comprises  the  crown 
colony  of  Gold  Coast  (23,490  sq  mi  ,  pop  2,194,- 
466)  with  the  capital  at  Cape  Coast,  British  Tooo- 
LAND,  and  the  inland  protectorates  of  NORTHERN 
TERRITORIES  and  AHHANTI  It  is  bordered  on  the 
north  by  French  West  Africa,  on  the  east  by  Front  h 
Togoland,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ivory  Coast  The 
coast  (c  350  mi )  of  the  crown  colony  is  flat, 
swampy,  and  exposed  except  for  the  harbor  at 
Takoradi  Behind  this  sandy  foreshore  is  a  grass 
strip  gradually  widening  from  a  few  yards  near 
Takoradi  to  50  mi  at  the  Volta,  the  largest  river 
of  the  country  The  forest  region  to  the  north, 
broken  by  steep  ridges  and  lulls,  is  well  watered  by 
streams,  especially  in  the  western  portion,  wheie 
gold,  from  which  the  country  derives  its  name,  is 
still  panned  and  mined  Manganese,  bauxite, 
diamonds,  hardwoods,  and  cacao  are  other  impor- 
tant products  There  are  railroads  to  Kumasi  in 
Ashanti  and  highways  to  the  cattle-raising  region 
of  the  Northern  Territories  The  earliest  European 
settlement  m  the  crown  colony  was  made  by  Por- 
tugal in  1482  at  Elmina  for  the  trade  in  gold  and 
slaves  Holland  and  Great  Britain  soon  followed 
The  British  crown  colony  was  created  in  1874 
There  is  a  college  near  Accra  See  W  E  F  Ward, 
A  History  of  the  Gold  Coast  (1948) 

Golden,  city  (pop  3,176,  alt  c  5,600  ft ),  co  seat  of 
Jefferson  co  ,  N  central  Colo  ,  just  W  of  Denver,  in 
a  coal,  gold,  clay,  and  farm  area  A  resort  city  and 
clay-products  manufacturing  center,  it  was  found- 
ed in  1859,  it  served  as  the  territorial  capital  from 
1862  to  18b7  and  was  incorporated  in  1886  COLO- 
RADO Sc  HOOL  OF  MINKS  and  the  state  industrial 
school  for  boys  are  here  On  neai-by  Lookout  Mt 
is  the  grave  of  Buffalo  Bill 

Golden  Age,  in  c  lassie  al  mythology  see  AGE 

Golden  Ass,  The    see  APULLIUB,  Lucius 

Golden  Bough,  The    see  FRAZER,  SIR  JAMES 

golden  bull.  For  the  Golden  Bull  in  the  history  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  see  ELECTORS,  for  the 
Golden  Bull  in  Hunganan  history,  see  ANDREW  II 

golden  chain  see  LABURNUM 

Goldendale,  town  (pop  1,584),  co  seat  of  Khckitat 
co  ,  S  Wash  ,  S  of  Yakima,  in  a  farm  and  lumbei 
area 

Golden  Fleece,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  magic 
fleece  of  a  ram  given  by  Hermes  to  Nephele,  the 
wife  of  Athanms  According  to  one  version  of  the 
story,  when  Athamas'  seiond  wife,  Ino,  out  of 
jealousy  planned  death  for  Nophele's  children, 
Phrixus  and  Hellc,  the  ram  earned  them  away 
When  Phnxus  arrived  at  Colchis,  he  sacrificed  the 
ram  and  hung  the  fleet  e  m  a  wood  guarded  by  a 
dragon  The  ram  became  the  constellation  Aries 
Phrixus  married  a  daughter  of  Afites,  king  of  Col- 
chis The  quest  of  JAHON  and  the  Argonaut  band 
was  for  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  Jason  took  after 
fulfilling  tasks  put  upon  him  by  Atites 

Golden  Gate,  strait,  5  mi  long  and  1  to  2  mi  wide,  W 
Calif  ,  between  San  Fiancisco  Bay  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean 

Golden  Gate  Bridge,  W  Calif ,  across  the  Golden 
Gate  from  San  Fiancisco  to  Marin  eo  ,  built  1933- 
37  Its  ovei-all  length  is  9,26b  ft  ,  and  the  span 
across  the  sti  ait  is  4,200  ft  long  J  B  Strauss  wa* 
the  chief  engineer 

Golden  Gate  International  Exposition,  1939-40, 
held  at  Treasure  Island  m  San  Franc  isco  Bay  The 
theme  of  the  exposition  was  the  Pacific  basin — the 
American  Went  Coast  arid  the  Far  East,  with  sug- 
gestions of  Mav  a,  Inca,  Malayan,  and  Cambodian 
influence  The  illumination  was  spectacularly 
beautiful,  as  were  the  horticultural  displays 
Among  the  art  exhibits  was  a  remarkably  fine 
collection  of  old  masters 

golden  glow,  double  variety  (Rudbeckia  laciniata 
hortensia)  of  a  native  North  American  coneflowei 
closely  related  to  the  black-eyed  Susan  A  tall 
perennial,  it  is  cultivated  for  the  abundance  of 
long-blooming  yellow  heads  of  flowers 

Golden  Horde,  Mongol  host,  so  called  because  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  camp  of  its  leader,  BATU 
KHAN,  grandson  of  Jenghiz  Khan  The  Tatar  em- 
pire (see  TATARS)  of  the  Golden  Horde,  also  called 
the  Kipchak  khanate,  was  founded  in  the  mui-13th 
cent  and  comprised  most  of  Russia  The  khans, 
with  their  capital  at  SARAI  on  the  Volga,  ruled  part 
of  the  empire  directly,  the  rest  (e  g ,  the  grand 
duchy  of  Moscow)  being  merely  tributary  The 
Golden  Horde  itself  was,  at  first,  tributary  to  the 
Great  Khan  at  Karakorurn,  and  it  took  part  in 
Kublai  Khan's  conquest  of  S  China  Among  its 
early  rulers  were  shamanists,  Christians,  and  Mos- 
lems, but  after  1314  Islam  became  the  official  re- 
ligion Complete  religious  tolerance  continued 
throughout  tne  existence  of  the  empire.  The  vic- 
tory (1380)  of  Dmitri  Donekoi,  grand  duke  of 
Moscow,  over  Khan  Mamai  at  Kulikovo  marked 
the  ascendancy  of  Moscow  and  the  decline  of  the 
Golden  Horde.  Soon  afterward  the  Golden  Horde 
passed  under  the  suzerainty  of  Tamerlane,  but  af- 
ter Tamerlane's  death  (1405)  the  empire  broke  up 
into  the  independent  khanates  of  ASTRAKHAN, 
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KAZAN,  CRIMEA,  and  SIBIH.  In  1480  Ivan  III  of 
Moscow  shook  off  completely  the  Tatar  yoke  The 
period  of  the  Golden  Horde  immensely  influenced 
the  development  of  RUSSIA 
Golden  Horn    see  ISTANBUL 

Golden  Legend,  The,  collection  of  saints'  lives 
written  m  the  18th  cent  by  JACOBUS  DK  VORAGJNA 
It  was  originally  entitled  Lcgenda  sanctorum  [read- 
ings in  the  lives  of  the  saints}  btit  soon  came  to  be 
called  Legenda  aurea  [the  golden  legend]  because 
of  its  popularity,  which  continued  until  the  Refor- 
mation It  is  a  saints'  calendar,  with  an  introduc- 
tion for  each  division  of  the  year  and  a  sec  tion  on 
each  great  feast  day  (including  those  of  Our  Lord) 
It  is  a  compilation  of  wonder  stones,  governed  by 
the  moral  purpose  of  presenting  the  ideals  of  saintly 
living  and  not  critical  or  historical  in  purpose,  it 
was  a  devotional  book  rather  than  a  real  collection 
of  biographies.  It  was  early  translated  from  Latin 
into  the  vernacular  language**,  and  William  Caxton 
published  one  of  the  English  translations  The  fan- 
tastic impossibility  of  some  of  the  stones  (accepted 
less  out  of  sheer  credulity  than  in  the  belief  that 
moral  truth  overrides  mere  fac  t)  and  the  simple, 
graceless  style  of  the  Latm  brought  the  scorn  of 
Renaissance  humanists  Only  re<  ently  has  it  been 
recognized  that  the  book  is  highly  valuable  as  a 
repository  of  medieval  folklore  An  excellent, 
somewhat  abridged  adaptation  bv  Granger  llyan 
and  Helmut  Ripporger  appeared  in  1941 

goldenrod,  any  species  of  the  large  genus  Solidago, 
chiefly  North  American  herbs  which  bloom  in  late 
summer  and  autumn  They  are  characterized  by 
small  yellow  (larely  white)  composite  flowers  usu- 
ally clustered  along  the  end  of  a  wandlike  stem 
Goldenrods  were  formerly  considered  responsible 
for  most  cases  of  hav  fever,  a  theory  no  longer  held 
They  attracted  commercial  attention  when  certain 
species  were  found  to  contain  rubber  Borne  species, 
occasionally  called  dyei  's-weed,  have  yielded  a  dye 
The  fragrant  loaves  of  one  species — the  sweet  gold- 
enrod or  Blue  Mountain  tea  (Solidago  odora) — have 
been  used  as  a  medicinal  infusion  and  a  tea  The 
goldenrod  adds  decoration  to  field  and  roadside  m 
so  many  parts  of  the  United  States  that  it  has  been 
chosen  as  the  state  flower  of  Alabama,  Kentucky, 
and  Nebraska  and  has  been  suggested  for  the 
national  flower 

Golden  Rule,  a  saying  o4  Jesus,  "As  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise  " 
Luke  631,  Mat  7  12  It  is  stated  negatively  in 
Tobit  4  15 

golden  tuft  see  ALYSSUM 

Golden  Valley,  village  (pop  2,048),  E  Minn  ,  west- 
ern suburb  of  Minneapolis 

Goldfleld,  town  (pop  554),  SW  Nevada,  S  of  To- 
nopah  Gold  was  discovered  here  in  1902,  and  af- 
ter an  early  period  of  disappointment,  large  yields 
of  high-quality  gold  were  oxtrac  ted  A  rush  in  1903 
built  a  lusty  city,  which  was  noon  remarkable  for 
its  exuberant  elegance,  with  a  theater,  a  large  ho- 
tel (still  standing) ,  and  various  fine  residences  Tox 
RH  kard,  a  saloonkeeper  here,  promoted  the  noted 
prize  fight  between  Joe  Gans  and  Battling  Nelson 
in  1906  A  stiike  by  the  miners  caused  Federal 
troops  to  be  brought  to  Goldfield  in  1907  Produc  - 
turn  climbed  to  its  height  m  1910,  then  fell  off 
Goldfield  declined  almost  as  fast  as  it  had  risen 

goldfinch,  name  of  several  finches  of  Europe  and 
America  In  North  America  the  eastern  goldfinch 
(thistle  bird  or  wild  canaiy)  is  an  all-year  resident 
o\  or  most  of  the  continent  except  in  the  Fai  North 
In  spring  the  male  has  vivid  yellow  and  black  plum- 
age, the  rest  of  the  year  he  is  olive  yellow  like  his 
mate  Goldfinches  are  gav,  gregarious  birds  with 
an  ecstatic,  musical  feong  They  feed  on  seeds  and 
insect  posts  There  aio  several  Western  forms 
The  British  goldfinch  was  introduced  seveial  tirnee, 
never  successfully,  into  the  NE  United  States, 
where  it  is  occasionally  seen  It  has  a  cinnarnon- 
brown  back,  yellow  and  black  wmga,  and  a  red  face 

goldfish,  fresh-water  hsh  of  the  carp  and  minnow 
family  much  used  m  aquariums  and  ponds  Native 
to  China,  it  was  first  domesticated  there  con  tunes 
ago  from  the  wild  form,  an  olive-colored  carpi  ike 
fish  usually  from  8  to  12  in  long  It  reverts  to  this 
type  when  it  escapes  fiom  domestication  Breeders 
m  Japan,  China,  and  America  have  developed  bi- 
zarre varieties  with  fan,  f tinge,  and  veil  tails,  some- 
times double  or  triple  finned  Some  have  bulging 
"telescope"  eyes  The  majority  of  those  bred  com- 
mei dally  have  a  metallic  sheen,  usually  of  red  or 
gold,  white,  silver,  or  black  These  are  known  as 
scaled  goldfish  The  less  popularly  known  forms 
called  scaleless  actually  have  transparent  scales 
and  appear  in  bright  led,  blue,  shades  of  puiple, 
and  variegated  calico  patterns  Goldfish  are  mar- 
keted in  lengths  ranging  from  1  to  4  in  The  com- 
mon goldfish,  the  simplest  form,  is  the  one  bred  ex- 
tensively in  the  United  States  See  W  T  Innes, 
Goldfish  Varieties  and  Water  Gardens  (1047). 

Goldingen,  Latvia  see  KULDIQA 

gold  leaf,  gold  beaten  into  thin  sheets  or  leaves  It 
is  used  in  certain  GILDING  processes  and  is  usually 
sold,  interleaved  with  soft  paper,  in  books  of  25 
leaves,  each  about  3^  in  square  and  approximate- 
ly Vwo.ooo  to  VJM.OOO  m  thick.  The  gold  is  alloyed 
to  produce  the  desired  hue  and  to  offset  its  tenden- 
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cy  to  stickiness  It  is  east  into  ingots,  rolled,  an- 
nealed, cut  into  small  squares  which  are  hammered 
between  sheets  of  vellum,  then  twice  quartered  and 
re  beat  on  between  sheets  of  goldbeater's  skin,  a 
membrane  from  the  intestines  of  oxen  The  ex- 
treme thinness  to  which  gold  can  be  beaten  without 
disintegrating  is  said  to  be  about  Vsoo.ooo  m  Sub- 
stitutes for  gold  leaf  include  Dutch  gold  (tombac), 
a  copper  alloy,  and  silvei  leaf  which  is  colored  after 
application 

Goldman,  Edwin  Franko,  1878-,  American  band- 
master and  composer,  b  Louisville,  Ky  ,  pupil  of 
Dvorak  at  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music, 
New  York  He  was  solo  cornetist  (1895- 1905)  of 
the  orchestra  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
In  1918  he  organized  the  Goldman  BAND  He  com- 
posed nearly  100  marches  for  it  and  wrote  manuals 
on  cornet  playing  and  band  techniques 

Goldman,  Emma,  1 869-- 1940,  American  anarchist,  b 
Russia  She  came  to  Rochester.  N  Y  ,  m  1K86  and 
worked  there  in  clothing  factories  After  1889  she 
wan  active  in  the  anaichist  movement,  and  her 
speeches  attracted  attention  throughout  the  United 
States  In  1893  she  was  imprisoned  for  inciting  to 
riot  From  1906  she  was  associated  with  Alexander 
BKRKMAN  in  publishing  the  anarchist  paper  Mother 
Earth  In  1916  she  was  imprisoned  for  publicly  ad- 
vocating birth  control,  and  in  1917  for  obstructing 
the  draft  With  Berkman  she  was  deported  in  1919 
to  Russia  but  left  that  country  in  1921  localise  of 
her  disagreement  with  the  Bolshevik  government 
In  1926  she  married  James  Colton,  a  Welshman 
She  was  permitted  to  reenter  the  United  States  for 
a  lecture  tour  in  1924  on  condition  that  she  refrain 
from  public  discussion  of  politics  She  took  an  ac- 
tive part  m  the  Spanish  civil  war  in  1936  She  died 
m  Toronto  See  her  Living  My  Life  (1931)  Other 
writings  include  Anarchism  and  Other  Essays 
(1911),  Social  Significance  of  Modern  Drama 
(1914),  and  My  Disillusionment  in  Russia  (1923) 

Goldmark,  Karl,  1830-1915,  Hungarian  composer 
He  is  known  for  his  concert  overture  Sakuntala 
(1865),  his  symphony  A  Rustic  Wedding,  and  his 
opera  The  Queen  of  Sheba  (1875),  showing  the  influ- 
ence of  Wagner's  early  works  His  nephew,  Rubin 
Goldmark,  1872-1936,  b  New  York  city,  was  edu- 
cated in  New  York  and  Vienna,  and  was  a  pupil  m 
composition  of  Dvorak  From  1924  until  his  death 
he  taught  composition  at  the  Juilhard  Graduate 
School  He  was  the  teacher  of  many  prominent 
American  composers  His  compositions  include  the 
orchestral  works  Samson  (1914),  Requiem  (191Q), 
inspired  by  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  The  Call 
of  the  Plains,  and  Negro  Rhapsody 

Goldoni,  Carlo  (kar'lo  gold6'ne),  1707-93,  Italian 
dramatist  His  comedies  have  a  resemblance  to 
those  of  Moliero  Aside  from  their  great  merits  of 
wit,  gaiety,  and  skillful  construction,  they  estab- 
lished a  new  Italian  character  comedy  in  place  of 
the  old  commetiia  dell'  arte  Goldom's  last  work  and 
his  memoirs  (1787,  Eng  tr  ,  1814)  were  written  in 
French  Many  of  his  120  comedies  have  been 
translated  Among  the  most  notable  are  Un  cunoso 
accidente  (1760,  Eug  tr  ,  The  Odd  Mistake,  1814), 
La  locandiera,  (1753,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Mistress  of  the 
Inn,  1856),  La  botttga  del  caffe  (1763,  Eng  tr  ,  The 
Coffee  House,  1925),  //  ventaglw  (1763,  Eng  tr  , 
The  Fan,  1911),  II  burbero  benejico  (1771,  Eng  tr  , 
The  Beneficent  Bear,  1849),  and  La  buona  jtghuola 
(1756,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Accomplished  Maid,  1767), 
which  was  set  to  music  by  Puccini  See  biography 
by  H  C  Chatfield-Taylor  (1913) 

Goldsboro,  city  (pop  17.274),  co  scat  of  Wayne  co  , 
E  central  N  C  ,  near  the  Nouse  river  SE  of  Raleigh, 
in  the  coastal  plains  region,  settled  c  1840,  me 
1847  It  is  an  important  market  for  bright-loaf  to- 
bacco and  the  trade  and  shipping  center  for  a  largo 
truck  and  cotton  aiea  It  has  vaiied  manufac  tures 
An  orphans'  homo  is  here 

Goldsborough,  Louis  Malesherbes,  1805-77,  Ameri- 
can naval  officer,  b  Washington,  D  C  Appointed 
a  midshipman  in  1812,  he  saw  active  service  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  m  the  Mexican  War  and  was 
superintendent  (1853-57)  of  Annapolis  In  the 
Civil  War,  Goldshorough,  commanding  the  North 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  directed  the  fleet 
which  supported  Gen  A  E  BDRNHIDK  in  the  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  the  North  Carolina  coast 
(1862)  His  James  River  Squadron  was  defeated 
at  Drewrys  Bluff  in  the  Peninsular  campaign 
(May,  1862)  Goldsborough  maintained  that  he 
could  not  take  Richmond  without  suppoiting  suc- 
cesses on  land  by  McClellan  The  Dcpt  of  the 
Navy  thought  otheiwise,  and  the  James  Rivei 
Squadron  was  given  to  Charles  Wilkos  as  an  inde- 
pendent command  Goldsborough  was  subsequent- 
ly relieved  at  his  own  request  but  remained  in  the 
navy  till  1873  He  was  made  rear  admiral  in  1862 

GoldBchmidt,  Meir  Aaron,  Dan  Melt  (ml'ur  a'rdn 
gdl'shmlt),  1819-87,  Danish  editor  and  author, 
of  Jewish  parentage  He  founded  the  critical  week- 
lies Corsaren  (1840)  and  North  and  South  (1847) 
In  his  novel  The  Jew  (1845,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Jew  of 
Denmark,  1852)  the  home  life  of  a  Jewish  family 
is  pictured  One  of  his  most  successful  novels  was 
Homeless  (1853-57,  Eng.  tr  ,  3  vols  ,  1861),  The 
Heir  (1863;  Eng.  tr  ,  1865)  is  the  first  Danish  novel 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  divorce  His  outlook 
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on  life  was  influenced  by  the  writings  of  Linnaeus 
and  Sweden  borg 

Goldschmidt,  Otto  (6'to  gdlt'ahmft),  1829-1907, 
German  conductor,  pupil  of  Mendelssohn  and 
Chopin  In  1851  ho  came  to  the  United  States  as 
conductor  of  concerts  featuring  Jenny  Lmd,  whom 
he  married  in  1852  He  founded  (1875)  the  London 
Bach  Choir,  which  he  conducted  until  1885  His 
compositions  include  piano  pieces  and  an  oratorio 

Goldschmidt,  Richard  Benedikt  (gold'shmlt) ,  1878-, 
American  zoologifit  and  geneticist,  b  Germany, 
Ph  D  Heidelberg,  1902  He  taught  at  the  Umv 
of  Munich  (1903-14)  and  was  at  the  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  Institute,  Berlin,  from  1914  to  1936  (as  di- 
rector from  1921)  In  1936  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  served  as  professor  of  zoology  at  the 
Umv  of  California  (1936-48)  His  works  include 
The  Mechanism  and  Physiology  of  8tx  Determina- 
tion (1923),  Ascans  the  Biologist's  Story  of  Lift 
(1937),  Physiological  Genetic*  (1938),  and  The  Ma- 
terial Basis  of  Eeolution  (1940) 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  1730 '-1774,  British  poet,  dram- 
atist, and  novelist,  b  Ireland,  perhaps  in  Co  Ros- 
common,  grad  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1749  Re- 
fused ordination,  he  went  first  to  the  Umv  of  Edin- 
burgh and  then  to  Leiden,  ostensibly  to  study 
medicine  He  traveled  through  Western  Europe  and 
may  have  obtained  a  medical  degree  After  his  re- 
turn to  England  in  1756  he  was  unsuccessful  as  a 
physician,  and  destitution  forced  him  to  hack  writ- 
ing His  Engrnry  into  the  Present  State  of  PoliU 
Learning  in  Europe  (1759)  firwt  brought  him  favor- 
able notice,  and  his  fame  grew  with  The  Citizen  of 
the  World  (2  vols  ,  1762),  a  collection  of  his  "Chi- 
nese Letters"  from  the  Public  Ledger  Next  ap- 
peared the  long  poem  The  Traveller  (1764),  of  the 
same  type  ho  made  more  famous  in  The  Deserted 
Village  (1770)  His  only  novel,  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field  (1766),  was  a  masterpiece  of  domestic  litera- 
ture, the  quiet  adventures  of  Dr  Primrose  and  his 
family  are  probably  based  on  those  of  Goldsmith's 
father,  alt»o  a  clergyman  The  novel  contains  the 
poems  "Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog"  and 
"When  Lovely  Woman  Stoops  to  Folly  "  His  com- 
edies The  Good-natured  Man  (1768)  and  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer  (1773),  which  injected  a  new  note  of 
realism  into  the  sentimental  plays  of  the  period, 
were  popular  then  and  m  many  revivals  Gold- 
smith brought  his  charm  evon  to  his  hack  work, 
such  as  the  epistolary  History  of  the  World  (2  vols  , 
1764) ,  The  History  of  Little  Goody  Two-Shoes  (1765) 
is  anonymous  but  is  possibly  by  him  Though  he 
earned  a  great  deal  of  money,  his  improvidence 
kept  him  poor  He  was  the  friend  of  moat  of  the 
literary  and  artistic  great  of  his  dav,  including 
Johnson,  Burke,  Reynolds,  and  Garnck  See  his 
collected  letters  (ed  by  K  C  Balderston,  1928) 
and  New  Kssays  (ed  by  R  S  Crane,  1927),  biogra- 
phies by  Sir  James  Prior  (2  vols  ,  1837),  John  For- 
ster  (2  vols  ,  1854),  Austin  Dobson  (1888),  and 
Stephen  Gwynn  (19  35) 

gold  standard    see  BIMI-TAIMHM  and  MONEY. 

Goldthwaite,  Anne  (gold'thwat),  18747-1944,  Ameri- 
can painter  and  etcher,  b  Montgomery,  Ala  , 
studied  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design  and  in 
Paris  She  taught  at  the  Art  Students  League  after 
1920  Among  her  paintings  and  etchings  (in  man> 
galleries  m  the  United  States  and  France)  is  a  still 
life.  Window  at  Night  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) 

Goldthwaite,  town  (pop  1,414),  co  seat  of  Mills  co  , 
central  Texas,  in  hilly  country  W  of  Waco  Ranches 
here  produce  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle,  and  there  are 
dairy  and  poultry  farms  as  well  as  fields  of  peanuts 
and  gram 

gold  work.  Early  craftsmen  de\  eloped  much  skill  in 
fashioning  gold  into  JEWBLKT,  bowls,  cups,  plates, 
and  altarpieces  and  in  decorating  arms,  usually  by 
inlaying  in  other  metals  Egyptian  jewelry,  some 
dating  from  2000  B  C  ,  embraces  rings,  bracelets, 
necklaces,  and  other  ornaments,  sometimes  set  with 
precious  stones  Example*,  may  be  seen  in  muse- 
ums in  Cairo,  London,  New  York,  and  elsewhere 
Similar,  but  fewer,  remains  have  been  found  in 
Assyria,  Phoenician  specimens  aro  more  plentiful, 
of  greater  variety,  and  of  exceptionally  fine  work- 
manship Minoan  goldwork  from  the  mainland 
and  Crete  (c  2000  B  C  )  includes  openwork,  em- 
bossing, inlay,  or  jeweled  amulets,  weapons,  vases, 
masks,  boxes,  and  drinking  vessels  Early  Greek 
goldwork  was  excavated  by  Schliematm  at  Tirym 
and  Mycenao  Among  Oriental  countries,  Persia  is 
outstanding  for  the  beautv  of  its  goldwork  (5th-4th 
cent  B  C  ),  as  shown  in  the  Oxus  (British  Mus  ) 
and  SUMI  (Louvio)  treasures,  and  later  periods 
continued  the  traditions  India  had  many  cen- 
ters— Delhi,  Cutch,  Lucknow,  Punjab — noted  for 
goldwork  and  other  metalwoi  k  Important  exam- 
ples are  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  Modern  Tibetan  goldwork 
is  of  superior  craftsmanship  Scarcity  of  the  metal 
made  Chinese  goldwork  rare,  though  the  pommel 
of  a  dagger  (3d  cent  B  C  )  remains  Silverwork 
was  more  abundant  in  early  periods  Skilled  Chi- 
nese artisans  have  continued  to  create  designs  of 
groat  delicacy  Greek  goldwork  (500-200  B  C  ) 
displays  exquisite  filigree,  and  many  guilloche,  fret, 
and  wave  motifs  The  Etruscans  copied  Greek 
technique  and  designs,  so  that  there  is  little  to  aet 
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their  work  apart  until  a  later  period  of  over-ornate- 
ness  The  Romans  also  followed  Greek  forma,  but 
developed  masmve  mountings  enriched  with  pre- 
cious stones.  Among  the  few  gold  objects  remain- 
ing are  a  bowl,  discovered  at  Rennes  (Bibho- 
theque  nationale)  ;  the  casket  of  Projecta  (British 
Mus  )  ,  and  corns.  Later  work  became  heavy 
Italian  14th-century  gold  workers  produced  a 
wealth  of  ecclesiastical  crosses,  reliquaries,  sacred 
vessels,  and  altar  fronts  In  the  Renaissance  most 
artists  were  trained  as  goldsmiths  and  created  jew- 
elry and  ornaments  of  a  high  order  CELLINI  was 
especially  noted  Spam  is  best  represented  by  her 
church  pieces  —  elaborate  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
chalices  and  unique  monstrances  In  Gaul,  from  the 
early  Christian  era,  there  were  expert  craftsmen 
creating  objects  in  gold,  the  Carolmgians  introduc- 
ing relief  work  and  other  ornament  from  Italy  The 
13th-century  cup  of  the  kings  of  France  (British 
Mus  )  is  a  culmination  of  French  artistry  in  gold- 
work  French  boxes  of  the  18th  cent  are  notable 
The  Celts  in  Ireland  were  noted  for  their  skill,  their 
medieval  products  including  the  Ardagh  chalice 
and  the  Tara  brooch,  of  intricate  design  and  fine 
workmanship  Anglo-Saxons  employed  spiral,  ani- 
mal, and  interlacing  ornament,  Kent  being  a  center 
for  Oth-  and  7th-contury  goldsmiths  Germans 
produced  many  cups  and  tankards  and  under  the 
leadership  of  JAMNITZER  were  influenced  by  the 
Renaissance  work  in  Italv  Russia  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries  also  produced  considerable  gold- 
work  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Panama  have  possessed  excellent 
goldsmiths  from  early  times  See  Nelson  Dawson, 
Goldsmiths'  and  Silversmiths'  Work  (1907) 

golem  (g&'lAm)  [Heb  ,  -embryo  or  anything  incom- 
pletely developed],  in  medieval  Jewish  legend,  an 
automatonhke  servant  made  of  clay  and  given  life 
bv  means  of  a  charm,  or  them  [Heb  ,  -name,  or  the 
name  of  God)  Golems  were  attributed  in  Jewish 
legend  to  several  rabbis  in  different  European 
countries  The  most  famous  legend  centered 
around  Rabbi  L6w,  of  16th-century  Prague  After 
molding  the  golem  and  endowing  the  clay  creature 
with  life,  Rabbi  L6w  was  forced  to  destroy  it  after 
it  ran  amuck  The  golem  legends  are  often  said  to 
have  been  a  morale  builder  to  oppressed  Jews  in 
medieval  Europe  In  1920  Rabbi  Low's  story 
was  produced  as  a  moving  picture  in  Germany 

golf,  game  played  with  specially  made  clubs  and 
balls,  on  an  outdoor  course  called  links  The  game 
became  identified  with  Scotland,  where  it  has  en- 
joyed great  popularity  since  the  15th  cent  and 
where  several  golf  clubs  were  organized  in  the  18th 
cent  The  Royal  and  Ancient  Golf  Club  of  St  An- 
drews, Scotland,  founded  in  1774,  became  the  in- 
ternational shrine  of  golf,  and  its  basic  rules  are 
accepted  throughout  the  world  The  British  Open 
tournaments,  played  annually,  were  begun  ui  1860 
The  game  began  to  be  popular  m  the  United  States 
after  1888,  when  the  St  Andrews  Golf  Club  of 
Yonkers,  N  Y  ,  was  formed  by  John  G  Reid.  To- 
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stroke  total  taken  in  two  trips  over  the  entire 
course,  or  36  holes  The  most  famous  figure  of  golf 
in  recent  tunes  is  Robert  Tyre  (Bobby)  Jones,  Jr  , 
who  won  m  1930  the  U  S  National  Amateur,  the 
U  S  National  Open,  the  British  Amateur,  and  the 
British  Open  championships,  a  feat  never  equaled 
before  or  since  Other  outstanding  golfers  include 
Glenna  Collett  (Glenna  Collett  Vare),  Thomas 
Henrv  Cotton,  Mildred  Babe  Didnckson  (Mildred 
Didnckson  Zahanas),  Walter  Hagen,  Ben  Hogan, 
Lawson  Little,  Jr  ,  John  Byron  Nelson,  Jr  ,  Gene 
Sarazen,  Sam  Snead,  and  Michael  and  William 
Turnesa  See  H  B  Martin,  Fifty  Years  of  Ameri- 
can Golf  (1930),  R  S  Francis,  Golf  Its  Rules  and 
Decisions  (1937) ,  H  W  Wind,  The  Story  of  Ameri- 
can Golf  (1948) 

Golgi,  Camillo  (kamel'lo  gol'je),  1844-1926,  Italian 
physician,  noted  as  a  neurologist  and  histologist 
He  shared  with  Ram6n  v  Cajal  the  1906  Nobel 
Prize  in  Physiology  and  Medicine  for  work  on  the 
structure  of  the  nervous  system  He  introduced 
(c  1870)  a  method  of  staining  nerve  tissue  with  sil- 
ver nitrate,  which  he  used  (1883)  to  demonstrate 
certain  nerve  cells  (Golgi  cells)  m  the  central  nerv- 
ous system  He  observed  (1909)  the  Golgi  appa- 
ratus, a  part  of  the  cytoplasm  distinguishable  by 
special  staining  and  known  as  the  Golgi  bodies 
when  in  the  form  of  separate  particles  He  recog- 
nized that  the  three  types  of  malaria  are  caused  by 
different  protozoan  organisms  Golgi  taught  at  the 
Univ  of  Pa  via  from  1875 
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day  many  municipal  courses  afford  playing  oppor- 
tunity to  those  who  have  no  access  to  country  clubs 
or  privately  owned  courses  The  U  8  Golf  Asso- 


ciation, founded  in  1894,  is  the  governing  body  of 
the  game  and  conducts  annual  tournaments,  in- 
cluding the  National  Amateur,  the  National  Open 
(for  amateur  and  professional  players),  and  the 
National  Women's  Amateur  championships  In 
1916  the  U  8.  Professional  Golfers  Association  was 
founded  Famous  international  golf  trophies  won 
in  competition  between  British  and  U  S  teams  are 
the  Walker  Cup  (amateur),  the  Ryder  Cup  (pro- 
fessional), and  the  Curtis  Cup  (women)  The 
standard  golf  course,  usually  more  than  6,000  vd 
around,  is  divided  into  18  consecutively  numbered 
holes  var>  ing  m  length  from  100  to  650  v  d  from  toe 
to  green  A  player  drives  his  ball  (1  68  in  in  diam- 
eter, 1.62  oz  in  weight,  with  a  pitted,  gutta-percha 
surface)  from  the  tee,  his  objec  t  being  to  reach  the 
green  and  there  sink  the  bull  in  a  hole  or  cup  (4^ 
m  in  diameter,  4  in  deep,  and  marked  by  a  flag) 
with  as  few  strokes  as  possible  Between  the  tee 
and  the  green — a  smooth  surface  of  closely  cropped 
grass  or  sometimes  firmly  packed  sand-  is  the  fair- 
way, often  bounded  by  tall  grass  and  trees  (the 
rough)  and  containing  natural  or  artificial  obstacles 
(hazards),  such  as  water,  sand  pits,  and  mounds 
(traps)  A  complete  set  of  golf  clubs  now  consists 
of  four  woods  (driver,  brassie,  spoon,  and  (leek) 
and  10  irons  (driving  iron,  mid-iron,  mid-mashie, 
mashie-iron,  mashie,  spade-mashie,  mashie-mbhck, 
lofter,  niblick,  and  putter)  The  woods,  standard- 
ized with  the  numbers  1  through  4,  are  used  for 
long  drives,  and  the  irons,  standardized  1  through 
10,  are  used  for  shorter  shots  The  putter  is  used 
only  on  the  green  The  game  may  be  played  by 
two  (a  twosome),  three  (a  threesome)  or  four  play- 
ers (a  foursome),  each  using  a  separate  ball  Strict- 
ly speaking,  however,  a  twosome  is  a  single,  and  a 
foursome  should  be  played  with  one  ball  to  each 
pair  of  partners,  who  play  their  ball  on  alternate 
shots  In  match  play,  as  in  the  U.S.  National 
Amateur  tournaments,  the  winner  is  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  holes  won  from  an  op- 
ponent; m  medal  play,  as  in  the  U.3  National 
Open  tournament,  victory  is  decided  by  the  lowest 


Golgotha  (g&l'guthu),  the  same  as  CALVARY 
Goliad  (go 'lead),  city  (pop  1,446),  co  seat  of  Goliad 
co  ,  S  Texas,  on  the  San  Antonio  river  and  SE  of 
San  Antonio  A  market  town  for  a  farm  region,  it 
draws  its  importance  from  its  long  past  A  Spanish 
mission,  first  founded  on  Lavaca  Bay  in  1722  and 
moved  to  present  Victoria  co  in  172t>,  was  estab- 
lished m  1749  at  Goliad,  then  called  La  Bahia  An 
unthnvmg  frontier  town,  it  was  captured  and 
briefly  held  by  filibustering  expeditions  from  the 
United  States  in  1S12  and  1821  After  the  Texas 
Revolution  began,  the  Toxans  seised  it  Col  J  W 
FANNIN  was  in  command  when  the  Mexican  ad- 
vance into  Texas  began  in  1836  When  Fanmn 
evacuated  Goliad  with  more  than  300  men  and 
headed  for  Victoria,  he  was  overtaken  by  the  Mexi- 
cans and  on  March  19,  1836,  after  a  hopeless  battle, 
surrendered  unconditionally  On  March  27  most  of 
the  prisoners  were  shot  in  cold  blood  bv  the  Mexi- 
cans This  Goliad  massacre  contributed  to  the 
battle  cry  of  the  victorious  Texans  at  San  Jacmto, 
"Remember  the  Alamo!  Remember  Goliad'"  The 
American  settlement  grew  up  across  the  river,  the 
restored  mission  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  presidio 
are  today  in  a  state  park  The  ruins  of  another 
mission  (1754)  are  a  few  miles  to  the  southwest 
Goliardic  songs  (golear'dlk),  Late  Latin  poetry 
written  by  "wandering  scholars  "  The  scholars 
were  university  students  who  were  going  to  or  from 
a  university  or  from  one  to  another,  scholars  who 
had  completed  their  studios  but  were  unable  to  buy 
benefices,  unfrocked  priests,  and  runaway  monks 
or  clerks  They  begged  their  way  from  place  to 
place,  finding  temporary  lodgment  in  cities  or  mon- 
asteries First  appearing  in  large  numbers  in  the 
1 1th  cent  ,  the  vagi  or  vagantes  increased  until  there 
was  a  veritable  plague  of  vagabond  clerks  over 
Europe  Formerly  it  was  believed  that  in  the  13th 
cent  they  actually  constituted  themselves  into  a 
burlesque  religious  order,  but  it  is  now  more  com- 
monly thought  that  the  ordo  vagorum  with  Bishop 
Golias  as  grand  master  was  merely  a  literary  fic- 
tion The  name  given  the  scholars,  Goliards,  is  of 
uncertain  origin,  it  may  have  been  derived  from 
the  legendary  archpoet,  Bishop  Golias  (Goliath), 
whom  some  have  attempted  to  identify  with  Abe- 
lard  The  Church  began  to  take  strong  measures 
c  1230  against  these  makers  of  verse  and  scandal, 
and  the  Goliards  thereafter  declined,  though  their 
continued  existence  is  proved  by  later  Church 
edicts  against  them  Their  poetry,  in  lilting  Latin 
verse  with  stressed  rhymes,  has  some  similarity  to 
medieval  hymns  in  form  but  is  the  reverse  in  con- 
tent Most  Goliardic  songs  are  licentious,  written 
in  praise  of  light  love,  of  wine,  and  of  the  vaga- 
bond's life  They  attack  the  Church  and  church- 
men viciously  For  the  most  part  the  songs  are 
anonymous  or  pseudonymous  Some  of  the  best 
are  attributed  to  Archipoeta,  or  the  Archpoet,  who 
wrote  between  1161  and  1165,  others  to  Primus, 
who  was  Hugo  d 'Or  leans,  a  scholar  of  the  early  12th 
cent  A  large  group  of  them  were  once  erroneously 
attributed  to  Walter  MAP  The  songs  are  frequent- 
ly all  called  carmina  burana  from  the  title  of  the 
collection  edited  by  J  A  Schmeller  (1847)  There 
are  collections  of  Goliardic  verse  and  studies  of  the 
Goliards  by  French,  German,  and  Italian  scholars 
Translations  into  English  appear  in  The  Cambridge 
Songs  (ed  by  Karl  Breul,  1915),  J  A  Symonds, 
Wine,  Women,  and  Song  (1884),  Helen  Wad  del), 
Medieval  Latin  Lyncs  (1929),  and  George  F. 
Whioher,  CMiard  Poets  (1949).  See  Helen  Wad- 
dell,  The  Wandering  Scholars  (1927). 
Goliath  (gdll'uth),  gigantic  Philistine,  who  challenged 
the  Israelites.  The  young  David,  fortified  by  faith, 
accepted  the  challenge  and  killed  him  with  a  stone 
from  a  sling.  1  Sam  17,  21.9;  22.10;  2  Sam  21  19. 


GolUncz.  Sir  Hermann  (golunta),  1852-1980,  Eng- 
lish rabbi  and  authority  on  Hebrew  language  and 
literature  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew  (1902-24) 
at  University  College,  London.  In  1902  he  edited 
an  English  version  of  the  Bible  for  Jewish  use.  His 
publications  include  translations  from  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  He  was  knighted  in  192,3 
Golovnin,  Vastly  Mikhailovich  (vuse'lyfi  mekhl'lu- 
vtchgttluvnyen'),  1776-1831,  Russian  explorer  and 
writer  He  was  sent  in  1807  to  make  a  geograph- 
ical survey  of  Kamchatka  and  the  Russian  pos- 
sessions m  Alaska,  was  imprisoned  by  the  Japanese 
in  1811-13,  and  made  a  second  tnp  to  Kamchatka 
in  1817-19  He  wrote  Narratwe  of  My  Captivity  in 
Japan,  1811-1813  (1816;  Eng  trs ,  1818,  1824) 
Goltz,  Colmar,  Freiherr  von  der  (kdl'mkr  frt'hgr  fun 
dur  gdlts'),  1843-1916,  Prussian  general  and  mili- 
tary historian  He  reorganised  the  Turkish  army 
(1883-95),  and  in  the  First  World  War  he  com- 
manded a  Turkish  army  in  Mesopotamia  His 
reputation  rests  on  his  writings,  notably  The  Na- 
tion in  Arms  (1883,  Eng  tr  ,  1913) 
Goltzius,  Hendnk  (hen'drfk  gOlt'sScJ&B),  1558-1617, 
Dutch  line  engraver  and  painter,  son  of  a  glass 
painter  He  eaily  established  himself  as  a  printer 
m  Haarlem,  whither  he  returned  after  extensive 
travel  in  Italy  and  Germany  As  an  engraver  he 
was  extremely  versatile,  imitating  successfully  the 
styles  of  Lucas  van  Leyden  and  Durer  Ho  is  best 
known  for  his  engravings  after  the  work  of  these 
and  of  various  Italian  masters  and  for  his  engraved 
portraits  He  produced  over  300  plates  of  great 
virtuosity 

Golytsin:  see  GALLTTZIN 

Gomberg,  Moses  (g8ra'burg),  1866-1947,  American 
chemist,  b  Russia  After  studying  m  Russia  he 
came  to  the  United  States  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Univ  of  Michigan  (B  S  ,  1890)  From  1893  to 
1936  he  taught  organic  chemistry  at  the  Univ  of 
Michigan  He  is  internationally  known  for  his 
researches  in  organic  chemistry,  including  work  on 
tnvalent  carbon  and  free  radicals,  tautomerism  in 
the  triphenylmethane  series,  and  ethylene  chlor- 
hydrin 

Gombos,  Julius  (gum'bush),  Hung  Gdmbds  Gyula 
(dy6t>'16),  1886-1936,  Hungarian  statesman  and 
officer  After  the  First  World  War  he  became  a 
leading  figure  in  the  nationalist  and  revisionist 
movement  He  was  minister  of  war  under  the 
premiership  of  Bethlen  (1921-31)  and  of  Julius 
Karolyi  (1931-32)  In  Sept  ,  1932,  Gombos  be- 
came premier  He  ruthlessly  crushed  all  opposi- 
tion, curtailed  freedom  of  the  press  and  political 
liberties,  and  introduced  anti-Semitic  bills  m  the 
legislature  Though  favoring  a  national  brand  of 
fascism  at  home,  Gombos  opposed  the  spread  of 
Nasi  German  influence  and  for  this  purpose  drew 
close  to  Italy  and  Austria  After  his  sudden  death, 
however,  the  drift  of  Hungary  toward  the  Rome- 
Berlin  Axis  became  inevitable 
Gomel  (gd'rnel,  -mul,  Rus  g6'mll),  city  (pop 
144,169),  capital  of  Gomel  oblast,  SE  Belorussia,  on 
the  Sozh,  a  tributary  of  the  Dnieper  It  manu- 
factures agricultural  implements,  electrical  goods, 
textiles,  and  glass  Dating  from  the  12th  cent ,  it 
passed  (1772)  to  Russia  m  the  first  Polish  partition 
Until  the  Second  World  War  about  40  percent  of 
the  population  was  Jewish  Gomel  was  the  scene 
of  pogroms  m  1905  It  was  held  (1941-43)  by  the 
Germans,  and  most  of  the  Jews  who  had  stayed 
behind  were  exterminated 

Gomer  (g6'~)  [Heb  , -finish]  1  Concubine  of  the 
prophet  Hosea  Hosea  132  Son  of  Japheth  and 
eponym  of  a  people,  probably  the  Cimmerian* 
Gen  10  2,  1  Chron  1  6,  Ezek  38  6. 
Gomes,  Antonio  Carlos  (ant6'ny6  kar'ld&sh  gd'- 
mlsh),  1836-96,  Brazilian  composer,  studied  m  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  at  the  Conservatory  of  Milan  His 
operas,  such  as  II  Guarany  (1870),  often  employ 
Brazilian  subjects,  but  their  style,  influenced  by 
Verdi,  is  Italian 

G6mez,  Jos6  Miguel  (h5sa'  megal'  g5'mos),  1858- 
1921,  president  of  Cuba  (1909-13)  He  took  part 
in  the  Ten  Years  War  (1868-78)  and  the  successful 
revolution  begun  in  1895  A  liberal,  he  was  defeat- 
ed for  the  presidency  in  1906  by  ESTRADA  PALM  A, 
but  led  an  uprising  which  caused  U  S  intervention 
and  his  own  successful  election  Affable  and  popu- 
lar, he  made  some  attempt  to  increase  Cuba's  ma- 
terial progress,  but  his  administration  was  marred 
by  corrupt  practices  He  was  succeeded  by  Mario 
G  MBNOCAL  Supporting  Alfredo  ZAYAS  against 
Menocal  m  1916,  G6mes  charged  fraud  and  revolt- 
ed, but  was  captured  In  1920  he  unsuccessfully 
ran  against  Zayas  and  again  charged  fraud.  He 
died  in  New  York  city 

Gomez,  Juan  Vicente  (hwan'  vesan'tft),  1857-1935, 
CAUDILLO  of  Venezuela  (1908-35)  Of  Indian  and 
white  parentage,  G6mes  was  born  on  a  ranch  near 
San  Cristobal  in  the  W  Andes  and  grew  up  as  a 
nearly  illiterate  cattle  herdsman.  He  catapulted 
upon  the  national  scene  in  1899  when  he  led  his 
guerrilla  henchmen  m  support  of  Cipriano  CASTRO, 
under  whom  he  was  vice  president  When  Castro 
was  overthrown,  G6mes  became  president,  and 
although  he  relinquished  the  title  for  long  inter- 
vals, he  ruled  steadily  from  his  estate  near  MAKA- 
CAT.  Congress  conferred  on  him  the  title  El  Bene- 


CTOM  reference*  arc  uxlic«t«4  by  SMALL  CAPITAL*.  Tb«  k«y  t*  proAanctotton  faces  p«fe  1. 


merito  [the  meritorious]  but  his  enemies  dubbed 
him  £1  Bagre  [the  catfish]  because  of  an  obvious 
facial  resemblance  enhanced  by  a  bushy  mustache 
Though  cordial  and  simple  m  manner,  G6mez  was 
an  absolute  tyrant  whose  secret  police  ferreted  out 
opposition  and  subjected  victims  to  imprisonment 
and  torture  But,  shrewd  and  industrious,  he  was 
also  a  patriot  who  brought  his  country  economic 
stability  Even  before  the  oil  development  at  Lake 
Maracaibo  after  1918,  he  had  put  Venezuela  on  a 
sound  financial  basis,  he  was  noted  for  fair  dealing 
with  foreign  investors,  and  the  capital  thus  at- 
tracted made  it  possible  for  him  to  make  Venezuela 
a  modern  nation  of  railroads,  highways,  and  other 
public  works  As  he  enriched  the  nation,  so  he 
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Goncalvet  DIM,  Antonio  (untd'nyO  gonsdl'vfeh  de'- 
tish),  1823-64,  Brazilian  poet  A  leading  writer  of 
the  romantic  school,  he  i»  known  to  every  Brazilian 
for  his  nostalgic*  poem  beginning  "Muiha  terra  tern 
palmeiras  onde  canta  o  sabia  [in  my  homeland 
there  are  palm  trees  where  the  sabia  is  singing], 
which  might  be  called  the  national  Brazilian  poem 
His  volumes  of  poetry  include  Pnmeiros  cantos 
(1846),  Segundos  cantos  (1848),  and  Ultimas  cantos 
(1851),  and  he  also  wrote  a  drama,  Leonor  de  Men- 
donc/i  (1847),  and  compiled  a  dictionary  of  the 
language  of  the  Tupi  (Guarani)  Indians  (1858) 

Goncharov,  Ivan  Aleksandrovich  (evixn'  ulyflcsan'- 


made  himself  enormously  wealthy    Nepotism  was 
ife    Though  unmarried,  he  sired  between  80  and 
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100  offspring,  and  many  of  these  as  well  as  his  local 
henchmen  filled  civil  potations;  he  dominated  them 
and  other  men  by  savage  force  of  character  See 
biography  by  Thomas  Rourke  (1936) 
Gomez  de  Avellaneda,  Gertrudis  (hertroo'dhSs  g6'- 
ntfth  d&  avelyan&'dhft),  1814-73,  Spanish  poet,  b 
Puerto  Principe  (now  Camaguey),  Cuba  She 
went  to  Spain  in  1836  and  there  led  a  troubled  life 
An  unfortunate  love  affair  in  Seville  is  reflected  in 
several  passionate  poems  inscribed  "A  El"  (to  him], 
among  the  bent  of  her  poems,  which  are  generally 
considered  among  the  finest  of  the  Spanish  roman- 
tic period  Her  later  years  were  tranquil  She  re- 
turned to  Cuba  in  1860  with  much  honor  but 
stayed  only  briefly  Besides  her  poems,  she  wrote 
problem  novels  such  as  Sab  (1841)  and  Espatohno 
(1844)  and  dramas  including  Alforuo  Munio  (1844) 
and  two  religious  plays,  Saul  (1849)  and  Bal- 
tasar  (1858) 

Gomez  Palacio  (g6'mes  pala'syS) ,  city  (pop  25.658) , 
Durango,  N  Mexico,  across  the  NAZAH  river  from 
ToRRE6N  Pi  acticallv  a  nuburb  of  the  larger  city,  it 
handles  on  a  smaller  scale  the  same  agticultural  and 
industrial  pioduce 

G6mez  y  Baez,  Maximo  (miik'semS, 6  ba'Ps),  1826?-- 
1905,  Cuban  revolutionist,  b  Dominican  Republic 
He  served  in  the  Spanish  army  there  and  in  Cuba, 
but  joined  the  Cuban  revolutionist  in  1868  and 
became  commander  in  chief  in  1873  At  the  end 
(1878)  of  the  Ten  Years  War,  he  left  Cuba,  but 
returned  to  serve  in  the  revolution  of  1805  Friend- 
ly toward  the  Americans,  G6mez  was  deposed  from 
his  command  in  1899  for  accepting  money  for  his 
army  from  the  United  States 
Gomme,  Sir  Laurence  (George  Laurence  Gomme) 
(gftm),  1853-1916,  English  archaeologist  and  folk- 
lorist  A  lecturer  at  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomies, he  was  an  authority  on  the  history  of 
London  and  u  founder  of  the  Folklore  Sot  lety  He 
edited  the  Archaeological  Review,  the  Folklore  Jour- 
nal, and  Antiquary  Two  of  his  books  are  Folkloie 
as  an  Historical  Scwnce  (1908)  and  The  Making  of 
London  (1912) 

Gomorrah  or  Gomorrha  (both  gumor'u),  city,  de- 
stroyed with  SODOM 

Gompers,  Samuel  (g&m'pilrz),  1850-1924,  Ameri- 
can labor  leadet ,  b  London  He  c  ame  to  America 
with  his  parent*  m  18(>3  He  worked  as  a  cigar 
maker  and  in  1864  joined  the  local  union,  being  its 
president  from  1874  to  1881,  when  he  helped  found 
tho  federation  of  Organized  Trades  and  Labor 
Unions  This,  reorganized  m  1886,  became  the 
AMtHH  AN  PFPFRATFON  OF  LABOR,  of  which  Gom- 
pers was  first,  president  and  of  which  he  remained 
president,  except  for  the  year  1895,  until  his  death 
He  directed  the  successful  battle  with  the  KNIGHTS 
OF  LAHOK  for  supremacy,  kept  free  from  political 
entanglements  in  the  early  days,  and  refused  to 
entertain  various  cooperative  business  plans,  so- 
cialistic ideas,  and  radical  programs,  maintaining 
that  more  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  greater  free- 
dom were  the  just  aims  of  labor  As  hia  name  ap- 
peared more  and  more  frequently  in  connection 
with  ( rises  in  labor  troubles  he  was  recognized  as  a 
public  figure,  and  his  pronouncements  c  arned  much 
weight  During  the  First  World  War,  as  head  of 
the  War  Committee  on  Labor,  which  he  organized, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, he  helped  to  hold  organized  labor  loyal  to  tho 
government  program  A  man  of  great  personal  in- 
tegrity, he  did  much  to  make  organized  labor  re- 
spected See  his  autobiography,  Seventy  Years  of 
Life  and  Labor  (1925,  new  ed  ,  1943),  L  S  Reed, 
The  Labor  Philosophy  of  Samuel  Gompers  (1930), 
11.  H  Harvey,  Samuel  Gompeis,  Champion  of  the 
Toiling  Masses  (1935) 

Gon«  (g6'na),  town,  on  SE  New  Guinea,  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Papua,  NE  of  Port  Moresby  In  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  the  Japanese  made  it  a  base  for 
their  unsuccessful  drive  on  Port  Moresby 
Gonalves  (g6naeV),  city  (pop  c  15,000),  capital  of 
Artibonite  dept ,  NW  Haiti,  a  port  on  the  Gulf  of 
Gonalves,  at  the  northern  limit  of  the  Artibonite 
plain  Together  with  Saint-Marc  at  the  plain's 
southern  edge,  it  exports  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  region,  chiefly  cotton,  sugar,  bananas,  coffee, 
and  logwood  Here  m  1804  Haitian  independence 
was  proclaimed  and  DBSSALTNES,  first  of  the  Negro 
emperors,  WM  crowned.  The  Gulf  of  GonaSves,  in 
the  pincers  of  the  mountainous  northern  and  south- 
ern peninsulas  of  Haiti,  ia  usually  brilliantly  blue. 


gunchurof),  1812-91,  Russian  novelist. 
Three  of  his  novels  have  been  translated  —  A  Com- 
mon Story  (1847,  Eng  tr  ,  1894),  The  Precipice 
(1869,  Eng  tr,  1915),  and  Oblomov  (1868,  Eng 
trs  ,  1915,  1029),  a  minute  portrayal  of  the  indolent 
and  passively  submissive  type  of  gentleman  com- 
mon m  Russia  c  1860  The  author  e  fame  rests  on 
this  work,  which  has  given  the  Russian  language 
the  word  Oblomomsm>  He  also  wrote  The  Frigate 
Pallas  (1858),  based  on  a  journey  to  Japan 
Goncourt,  Edmond  Louis  Antoine  Huot  de  (Mind' 
Iwe'  Stwan'  uo'  dii  gakdor'),  1822-90.  and  Jules 
Alfred  Huot  de  Goncourt  (zhiil'  alfred'),  1830-70, 
French  authors,  brothers  They  were  known,  for 
their  close  association  in  art  and  literature,  as  "les 
deux  Goncourt  "  They  began  as  artists,  touring 
Franco  in  1849  and  keeping  notes  which  were  pres- 
ently to  turn  them  toward  literature  They  were 
art  critics  and  historians  of  art,  unsuccessful  dram- 
atists, promoters  of  Japanese  art,  and,  m  collabora- 
tion, the  authors  of  a  number  of  well-known  novels 
of  the  naturalist  school,  including  Char  ha  Demailly 
(18t>0),  Sucur  Phdomene  (1861),  Rente  Maupenn 
(1864,  Eng  tr  ,  1887),  Gfrminie  Lacerteux  (1865), 
Manette  Salomon  (1867),  Mme  Gervaisau  (1869), 
and  a  study.  The  Woman  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
(1862,  Eng  tr  ,  1927)  After  his  brother's  death 
Edmond  wrote  La  Fitte  Elixa  (1878),  Le»  Freres 
Zemaanno  (1879),  and  Chine  (1884)  In  1851  the 
brothers  began  the  Journal  des  Goncourt  (9  vols  , 
1887  96,  Eng  tr  of  weloctions  by  Lewis  Galantiere, 
1937),  an  immensely  successful  publication  devoted 
to  an  intimate  account  of  Parisian  society  for  40 
years  The  brothers  affected  an  elaborated  and 
contorted  style,  employed  telegraphic  brevity  on 
occasion,  and  often  selected  subjects  of  sensational 
value  Their  work  paved  the  way  for  both  natural- 
ism and  impressionism  In  his  will  Edmond  pro- 
vided for  the  founding  of  the  Goncourt  Academy 
(officially  recognized  1903),  which  makes  an  annual 
award,  the  Goncourt  Pnae,  for  faction 
Gond  (g6nd),  ethnic  group  (o  3,000,000),  India  The 
population  is  centered  m  Madhya  Pradesh  ,  where 
four  Gond  dynasties  ruled  (14th-lSth  cent  )  Tho 
Gonds,  predominantly  Hindu,  are  mainly  organ- 
ized into  low-caste  tribes  of  simple  culture 
Gondar  (g6n'dur),  town  (pop  15,000),  NW  hthi- 
opia  It  was  the  Ethiopian  capital  from  c  1650 
until  1867,  when  it  was  nearly  destroyed  b>  Em- 
peror Theodore  in  the  course  of  civil  war  There 
are  remains  of  palaces  and  churches  of  the  17th  and 
18th  (  ent.  Gondar  was  the  last  outpost  m  Italian 
East  Africa  to  fall  (1941)  to  Great  Britain  m  the 
Second  World  War 

Gondi,  Paul  de  see  RETZ,  JE\N  FRANCOIS  PAUL  DE 
GONDI,  CARDINAL  DE 
Gondola,  Giovanni  :  see  GUNDULIC,  IVAN 
gondola  (gdn'dulu),  type  of  boat  used  on  the  canals 
of  Venice  since  the  llth  cent  Gondolas  are  long, 
narrow,  and  flat-bottomed,  with  high  tapering 
prows  and  sterns  They  average  in  size  about  30  ft 
long  by  4  ft  wide  The  operator,  known  as  u  gon- 
dolier, stands  ui  the  stern  and  propels  the  boat  with 
a  single  oar  A  curtained  cabin  in  the  center  of  the 
boat  accommodates  from  four  to  eight  persons 
Once  gondolas  were  gaily  colored  and  decorated 
with  rich  embroideries,  but  they  are  now  required 
by  law  to  be  somber  black 

Gondoznar,  Diego  Sarnuento  de  Acufia,  conde  de 
(g6n'dumar,  Span,  dva'gd  sarmyen'to  da  ak<5o'- 
nya  k6n'da  da  gondOmar'),  15677-1626,  Spanish 
ambassador  to  England  (1613-18,  1620-22)  He 
gained  great  influence  over  JAMES  I  and  dissuaded 
him  from  giving  real  assistance  to  his  son-m-law, 
Frederick  the  Winter  King,  at  the  outset  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War  Gondomar  was  highly  unpop- 
ular m  England  He  was  attacked  in  Thomas  Mid- 
dleton's  play  A  Game  at  Chess 
gong,  percussion  instrument  consisting  of  a  disk  with 
upturned  edges,  usually  made  of  bronze  and  struck 
with  a  mallet  or  drumstick  It  is  of  Oriental  origin 
and  is  also  called  tam-tam  French  composers  of 
the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  made  use  of  it 
in  orchestral  music,  as  have  some  composers  of  the 
19th  and  20th  cent  European  gongs  ate  usually 
of  indeterminate  pitch 

Gongora  y  Argote,  Luis  de  (tores'  da  gon'gora  fi 
arrf'ta),  1561-1627,  Spanish  poet  He  studied  m 
Salamanca  and  became  a  priest  He  was  a  poet  of 
elegance  and  genius,  whose  wit  and  solid  culture  led 
to  the  rise  of  the  tendency  bearing  his  name  —  Gon- 
goriftix>  —  which  is  the  equivalent  in  Spanish  litera- 
ture of  euphuism  m  England  He  wrote  ballads, 
sonnets,  and  other  short  traditional  verses,  but  his 
fame  rests  on  his  longer  works,  which  include  Pane- 


GONZALES,  RICHARD  ALONZO 

gyrioo  al  duque  de  Lerma,  Fdbula  de  Pobjemo  y  Ga- 
latea and  the  Soledades  The  use  of  the  metaphor 
and  the  hyperbaton  in  a  new  and  creative  manner, 
with  mythology  as  a  source  of  inspiration,  are  out- 
standing characteristics  of  his  style  G6ngora  wan 
the  last  of  the  great  poets  of  the  Golden  Age  His 
influence  on  modern  poetry  has  been  great 

gonorrhea  (gftnure'u),  infectious  venereal  disease 
caused  by  the  gonococcus  (Neissena  gonorrhea*)  It 
is  in  most  instances  transmitted  to  the  genital  or- 
gans by  direct  contact  It  attacks  tho  genitouri- 
nary tract  in  both  males  and  females  and  spreads 
to  adjacent  structures  Through  the  lymphatic 
system  it  may  be  carried  to  other  ports  of  the  body, 
producing  various  severe  infectious  Diagnosis  is 
based  on  tho  hibtory  and  symptoms  and  on  the  ex- 
amination of  stained  smears  from  the  genitouri- 
nary tract  or  from  joint-fluid  exudate  Intrader- 
mal  tests  are  useful  m  diagnosis,  but  only  after  a 
lapse  of  several  weeks  following  the  initial  infec- 
tion The  condition  is  treated  with  aulfa  drugs, 
penicillin,  and  diathermy  Conjunctivitis  in  tho 
newborn  (ophthalmia  nconatorum)  la  caused,  in  tho 
majority  of  cases,  by  the  gonococcus,  transmitted 
to  the  infant  at  birth  from  the  genital  tract  of  the 
mother  Blindness  resulting  from  gonorrhea  hat. 
been  reduced  by  the  practice  of  placing  one  drop  of 
one-percent  silver  nitrate  solution  in  each  eye  of 
every  infant  at  birth  (Credo's  method  of  treat- 
ment) 

Gonsalvo  de  Cdrdoba:  see  FBRNANDJOZ  DE  C6ai>oBA, 
GONZALO 

Gonville  and  Cams  College,  see  CAMBRIDGE  UNI- 
VERSITY 

Gonzaga  (gOntsa'ga),  Italian  princely  house  which 
ruled  MANTVU  (1328-1708),  MONTFERBAT  (1536- 
1708),  and  GUASTALLA  (1539 -174b)  The  family 
name  is  derived  from  the  castle  of  Gonzaga,  a  vil- 
lage neai  Mantua  Luigi  Gonzaga  (Iwe'je),  12b7- 
1360,  became  captain  general  of  Mantua  in  1J2S 
The  power  of  hia  descendants  grew  m  the  14th 
cent  ,  and  in  1433  Emperor  Sigismund  made  Gian 
Francesco  Gonzaga  (j.m'  fr  mcha'skd),  d  1444, 
marquis  of  Mantua  His  grandson,  Francesco  Gon- 
zaga, d  1519,  man ie<l  Isabella  d'Etms  He  led  tho 
allied  troops  which  defeated  (1496)  Charles  VIII  of 
France  at  Fornovo  During  the  ITALIAN  WAHH, 
Francesco  and  Isabella  had  great  difficulty  m  pie- 
serving  the  independence  of  Mantua  Francesco 
fought  in  turn  foi  Venice  for  the  French,  and  for 
Pope  Julius  II  The  court  of  Mantua,  long  a  <  eutei 
of  the  arts  and  letters,  was  particularly  brilliant  un- 
der Francesco  and  Isabella  Their  son  and  succes- 
sor, Fedenco  or  Federigo  Gonzaga  (fadare'ko, 
fadare'gO),  1500-1540,  was  made  duke  of  Mantua 
( 1530)  by  Emperor  Charles  V  In  1536  he  acquired 
Montfenat,  which  continued  to  be  claimed  by 
Savoy  His  brother  Ercole  Gonzaga  (er'kola), 
1505-63,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  was  long 
regent  of  the  duchy  He  fui  thered  learning  and  the 
arts  and  presided  over  tho  Council  of  Trent  A 
younger  brothei,  Ferrante  Gonzaga  (fer-rau'ta), 
1507-57,  was  generalissimo  of  Emperor  Charles  V 
in  Italy,  France,  and  Flanders  He  acquired  (1539) 
the  county  of  Guastalla,  which  remained  with  his 
direct  descendants  until  their  extinction  m  1746,  in 
1748  it  was  annexed  to  the  duchy  of  Parma  In 
1627  the  senior  male  hue  of  tho  older  branch,  luhng 
Mantua  and  Montfen  at,  became  extinct  A  tadet 
line,  established  in  Fiance,  had  succeeded,  by  mar- 
riage, to  the  duchies  of  Nevei  s  or  NIVERNAIS  and 
RETHEL  and  in  1627  began  to  claim  tho  succession 
to  Mantua  and  Montferrat  Its  claim  was  strength- 
ened by  the  marriage  of  Maria  Gonzaga,  sole  heiress 
of  the  senior  line,  w  ith  Chai  les  de  Rethel,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Nevers  France  supported  the  Novers 
branch,  while  Spam  supported  the  claims  of  the 
Guastalla  branch  War  l>etween  France  and  Spain 
broke  out  over  the  contested  succession  and  helped 
to  draw  Fiance  into  tho  Thirty  Years  War  The 
Nevers  branch  ultimately  won  and  ruled  Mantua 
and  Montfcirat  until  it  m  turn  became  extinct 
(1708)  during  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
Austria  then  annexed  Mantua,  and  Savoy  annexed 
Montferrat 

Gonzaga  University:  see  SPOKANE,  Wash 

GonzsTes,  Ambrose  Elliott  (gonaa'us),  1857-1926, 
American  editor  and  author,  b  Adams  Run,  S  C 
He  was  foundei  and  editor  (1891  -1922)  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. S  C  ,  State,  a  progressive  reform  paper  or- 
ganized to  oppose  the  Tillman  regime  in  South 
Carolina  His  four  books  of  short  stories — The 
Black  Border  (1922),  With  Aesop  along  the  Black 
Harder  (1924),  The  Captain  (1924),  and  Laguerre  a 
Gascon  of  the  Black  Border  (1924)— capture  the 
mentality  and  customs  as  well  as  the  dialect  of  tho 
Gullah  Negroes  His  brother,  Ifarciso  Gener  Gon- 
zales,  1858-1903,  helped  found  the  Stale  He  was 
shot  and  killed  by  James  H  Tillman,  nephew  of 
Benjamin  Tillmau  Narciso's  In  Darkest  Cuba 
(1922)  has  an  introduction  by  A  E  Gonzales 
which  contains  biographical  material 

Gonzales,  Richard  Alonzo,  1928-,  American  tennis 
player,  who  is  commonly  known  by  the  nickname 
Pam  ho"  Gonzales,  b.  Los  Angeles  At  the  age  of 
15  Gonzales,  of  Mexican  parentage,  excelled  at 
tennis,  and  after  service  (1945-47)  in  the  U  S.  navy, 
he  returned  to  tho  game  and  established  an  inter- 
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national  reputation  He  won  the  U.S  national 
singles  and  the  U  8  tlay  court  titles  in  both  1948 
and  1949  In  1949  Gonzales  also  was  a  member  of 
the  U  8.  team  that  won  the  Davis  Cup,  and  with 
Frank  Parker  he  took  the  French  and  British  dou- 
bles championships  Gonzales  turned  piofessional 
(Sept ,  1949),  and  in  1949-50  plav  ed  John  A  (Jack) 
Kramer  in  a  cross-country  tournament 
Gonzales  (gunsa'lfe),  city  (pop  4,722),  co  seat  of 


704 

grad  Arnheist,  1860,  MD  Harvard,  1863  From 
1872  ho  taught  at  Harvard,  serving  as  professor  of 
botany  (1878-88)  and  as  professor  of  natural  his- 
tory (1888-1909)  His  writings  and  lectures  aroused 
much  interest  in  botany  Goodale  wrote  some  of 
the  earliest  works  on  plant  physiology  and  histol- 
!ogv  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  lantern  slides  to 
illustrate  his  talks  His  works  include  The  Wild- 
Flowers  of  America  (1876) 


Gonzales  co  ,  S  central  Texas,  near  the  Guadalupe    Goode,  George  Brown  (good),  1851-96,  American 


river  and  ENE  of  San  Antonio  The  old  city, 
founded  m  1825  as  administrative  center  of  Green 
De  Witt's  colony,  spieads  out  from  squares  that 
were  a  double  plaza  of  Spanish  style  On  Oct  2, 
1835,  the  men  of  Gonzales  dispersed  Mexican  cav- 
alry in  the  first  battle  of  the  Texas  Revolution,  a 
park  at  Cost,  to  the  southwest,  encloses  the  bat- 
tlefield At  Ottme,  to  the  northwest,  it,  the  bo- 
tamcally  interesting  Palmetto  State  Park  The 
prosperous  farm  region  yields  cotton  and  poultry 
Gonzalez,  Fernan  see  FERNAN  GON/ALKZ 
Gonzalez  de  Avila,  Gil  (hel'  gontha'  iMh  da  a 'vela), 


ichthyologist  and  museum  administrator,  b  New 
Albany,  Ind  ,  grad  Weslevan  Univ  ,  1870  He  be- 
came assistant  director  of  the  National  Museum, 
Washington,  DC  (1878),  was  U  S  commissioner 
of  fisheries  (1887-88),  and  was  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (from  1887)  Among 
his  many  works  on  fishes  are  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes 
of  the  Bermudas  (1876),  The  Natural  and  Econom- 
ical History  of  the  American  Menhaden  (1879),  and, 
with  others,  The  Fisheries  and  Fishery  Industries 
of  the  United  States  (7  vols  ,  1884-87),  American 
Fishes  (1888),  and  Oceanic  Ichthyology  (1895) 


d    1543,  Spanish  conquistador     In  1522  ho  con-    Goode,  John  Paul,   1862-1932,  American  geogra- 


quered  Nicaragua,  but  fled  to  avoid  tiouhlo  with 
Pedranas  His  claims  wete  usurped  (1524)  by 
Francisco  FERNANDE/  DE  CORDOBA 
Gonz4l«z  de  Avila,  Gil,  1578>-lb58  Spanish  his- 
torian The  royal  chronicler  of  Castile  and  the  In- 
dies, he  wrote  a  history  of  the  Chui  ch  in  the  Span- 
ish colonies 


pher,  b  Stewartville,  Minn  ,  giad  Univ  of  Minne- 
sota, 1889,  Ph  D  Univ  of  Pennsv  Ivama,  1901  He 
taught  geography  at  the  Univ  of  Pennsylvania 
(1901-17)  and  at  the  Univ  of  Chicago  (1917-28) 
He  edited  manv  maps  and  books  on  geography,  in- 
cluding the  well-known  Goode' '«  School  Atlas  (1923, 
many  later  editions) 


Gonzalez  Martinez,  Enrique  (anre'kagonsu '16s  mar-  Goodell,  William  (gdodM'),  1792-1867,  American 
te'nes),  1871-,  Mexican  poet  He  worked  as  a  missionary  in  the  Near  East,  b  Templcton,  Mass  , 
physician  for  17  years  and  on  the  side  wrote  poetry  grad  Dartmouth  College  and  Andover  Theolog- 


wmch  showed  the  influence  of  Ruben  Dario  and  the 

French  symbolists    Aftei  going  to  Mexico  citv  in 

191 1  he  turned  against  MOD*  R  VISMO  and  derided  it, 

writing  as  the  first  line  of  one  of  his  poems  in  Los 

senderos  ocuUos  fhidden  paths]  (1911)  the  famous 

exhortation,   "Wring  the  necks  of  the  deceitful 

swans  "   He  served  in  later  years  as  a  diplomat  in 

Argentina,  Chile,  and  Spain      He  collected  and 

edited   his  poetry  in   three   volumes  of   Poesias 

(1938-40) 

goober*  see  PEANUT 4 v , 

Gooch,  Sir  Daniel  (gooeh),  1816-89,  English  me-    Goodenough's  Island'  see  RAROTONGA 

chanical  engineer     A  designer  of  locomotives,  he    Good  Fnday  [probably  fiom  God's  Friday],  anniver- 

was  made  (1837)  locomotive  superintendent  of  the      sary  of  Jesus'  death  on  the  cross,  the  Friday  before 

Great  Western  Railway    For  la\  mg  a  transatlantic      EASTER,  observed  from  the  first  as  a  day  of  mourn- 

cablo  (1864)  he  was  made  a  baronet  (1866)  ing  and  penitence     In  Roman  Catholic' and  Ortho- 

Gooch,  George  Peabody,  1873-,  English  historian,      dox  churches  there  is  no  Mass,  and  communion 

educated  at  King's  College,  Univ  of  London,  and     is  not  given,  the  Mass  of  the  Presanctified,  sung  on 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge     He  had  practical  ex-     the  dav,  is  simply  the  priest's  communion  with  a 


ical  Seminary  He  went  in  182  J,  for  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  to 
1^  routh,  Syria,  where  he  established  the  Con- 
gregationahst  mission  In  1831  ho  went  to  Con- 
stantinople and  there  established  a  mission  for  the 
Ai  memariH  of  the  city  His  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Armeno-Turkish  occupied  20  years  The  suc- 
cess of  Congregational  missions  in  Tuikey  is  largely 
founded  upon  his  work  His  memoirs  were  edited 
by  E  D  G  Prime  undei  the  title  Forty  Years  in  the 
Turkish  Empire  (1876) 


perience  in  politics  as  a  Liberal  member  of  Parlia- 
ment from  1906  to  1910,  and  his  interest  in  demo- 
cratic political  ideas  was  expressed  especially  in  his 
History  of  Democratic  Ideas  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury (1898,  new  ed  ,  with  additions  by  Harold  J 
Laski,  1927)  and  Political  Thought  in  England  from 
Bacon  to  Halifax  (1914)  He  also  studied  the  im- 


previously  consecrated  Host  Other  special  serv- 
ices are  adoration  of  the  Cross  (creeping  to  the 
Cross)  and  the  Three  Hours,  a  public  meditation 
on  the  Seven  Last  Words  An  old  English  custom 
of  Good  Friday  was  making  hot  cross  buns  Good 
Friday  is  a  legal  holiday  in  many  countries  and  in 
some  states  of  the  United  States 


pact  of  political  ideas  on  history  m  Germany  and    Good  Hope,  Cape  of'  see  CAPE  PROVINCE. 

the  French  Revolution  (1920)      Gooch  was  asso-    Goodhue,  Bertram  Grosvenor,  1869-1924,  American 


ciated  with  Harold  W  V  Temperley  in  diplomatic 
studies,  they  edited  British  Documents  on  the  Ori- 
gin* of  the  War,  1 898-1938  ( 1 3  vols  ,  1 926-38)  H  is 
critical  bibliography,  Recent  Reielations  of  Euro- 
pean Diplomacy  (1927,  4th  od  ,  1941),  is  pleasant 
as  well  as  valuable  With  Sir  Adolphus  W  Ward 
he  edited  The  Cambridge  History  of  British  Foreign 
Policy,  1788-1919  (3  vols  ,  1922-23)  Gooch  also 
became  an  authority  on  the  history  of  Germany 
and  wrote  a  useful  survey  of  that  country  m  the 
time  of  the  Weimar  Republic,  German?/  (1925),  a 
biography  of  Frederick  II  (1947);  and  essays  in 
Studies  in  German  History  (1948)  His  History  and 
Historians  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (19  li,  2d  ed  , 
1946)  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  modern 
historiography  Among  his  numerous  other  works 
is  the  textbook,  History  of  Modern  Europe,  1878- 


architect,  b  Pomfret,  Conn  He  studied  under 
James  Ren  wick  in  New  York  and  (1891)  entered 
the  office  of  Ralph  Adams  CRAM  in  Boston  Later 
he  was  made  a  pai  tner  in  this  firm ,  but  left  it  ( 1 9 1 4) 
to  begin  independent  practice  Goodhue  was  par- 
ticularly successful  in  evolving  a  distinctive  style 
for  his  ecclesiastical  work,  which  was  Gothic  in 
fonn  yet  permeated  with  a  modern  spirit  Exam- 
ples are  the  churches  of  St  Thomas  and  of  St 
Vincent  Ferrer,  New  York,  and  the  buildings  of 
the  U  S  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  In  his 
later  years  he  turned  from  historic  design  and  en- 
deavored to  create  founs  more  haimomous  with 
contemporary  life  and  methods  of  construction, 
but  he  died  before  he  could  fully  accomplish  this 
aim  The  most  important  works  of  this  last  period 
are  the  building  at  Washington,  D  C  .  to  houso  the 


1919  (1923).   Gooch's  historical  writing  is  charac-      National  Academy  of  Sciences'  and  kational  Re- 


tenzed  by  a  scrupulous  attention  to  detail 
Gooch,  Sir  William,  1681-1751,  colonial  governor 


search  Council  and  the  state  capitol,  Lincoln,  Nebr 
Among  his  other  works  are  St    Bartholomew'- 


of  Virginia  (1727-49),  b  Yarmouth,  England    He  Church  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Intercession,  New 

came  to  Virginia  after  distinguished  service  with  York,  and  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Pittsburgh 

the  British  army     Nominally,  Gooch  was  only  See  biography  by  C   II   Whitaker  (1925) 

lieutenant  governor,  but  actually  he  was  the  real  Gooding,  city  (pop  2,668),  co  seat  of  Gooding  co  , 

chief  executive  in  the  colony  for  22  years    He  de-  S  Idaho,  on  the  Little  Wood  river  and  W  of  Sho- 

fendod  the  colonists  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  shone,  in  the  MINIDOKA   PROJECT     Founded  in 

an  influence  in  their  favor  with  Parliament,  pro-  1883,  the  town  was  opened  in  1907    A  state  school 

moted  tobacco  growing,  and  generally  got  on  well  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  is  here 

with  the  burgesses     His  resignation  because  of  Goodland.  1  Town  (pop    1,0°7),  Newton  co ,  NW 

failing  health  was  profoundly  regretted  by  the  Vir-  Ind  ,  noar  the  III  boundary  2  City  (pop  3,306),  co 


gimans     Gooch  was  created  baronet  in  1746  and 
promoted^  major  general  in  1747.    See  biography 

American  clergy- 


by  P  S  Fhppin  (1926) 
Good,  James  Isaac,  1850-1924, 


man  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  b   York,    Good] 


seat  of  Sherman  co  ,  NW  Kansas,  near  the  Colo 
line,  me  1887  To  the  west  is  the  highest  elevation 
in  Kansas — c  4,000  ft  Fossils  have  been  found  in 
the  region 


Benny    (Benjamin    David   Goodman), 


Pa    He  held  pastorates  in  York,  Philadelphia,  ami      1909-,  American  clarinetist  and  band  leader,  b! 


Reading,  Pa  ,  and  in  1890  became  professor  in  the 
School  of  Theology  of  Ursinus  College  (from  1898 
in  Philadelphia)  He  was  dean  from  1893  to  1907, 
when  he  became  professor  of  church  history  and 
liturgies  at  the  Central  Theological  Seminary,  Day- 
ton, Ohio  He  was  the  author  of  more  than  20 
books,  chiefly  on  the  origins  and  history  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Germany  and  the  United 
States 

Goodale,  George  Lincoln  (gdo'dal),  1839-1923, 
American  botanist  and  educator,  b  Saco,  Maine, 


Chicago,  of  Russian  parents  He  grew  up  m  Chi- 
cago in  the  period  when  jaza,  brought  by  Negro 
musicians  from  New  Orleans,  was  flourishing  there, 
and  he  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  (and  eventually 
to  play  beside)  some  of  the  outstanding  jazz  musi- 
cians of  the  era  Having  played  the  clarinet  for 
many  years  in  Chicago  and  later  (1925)  in  Cali- 
fornia, he  went  to  New  York  in  1928,  where  m  1934 
he  organised  bis  own  orchestra  and  became  as- 
sociated with  the  development  of  swing  music. 
Through  the  media  of  radio  and  moving  pictures 


his  orchestra  became  nationally  famous.  He  has 
also  achieved  some  success  in  classical  music  for 
clarinet,  particularly  the  music  of  Mozart  Bar- 
tok's  Contrasts  (1938),  for  violin,  clarinet,  and 
piano,  was  written  for  Goodman  and  Joseph  Szi- 
geti  See  the  autobiographical  The  Kingdom  of 
Swing  (with  Irving  Kolodin,  1939) 
Goodnews  Bay,  inlet  of  Kuskokwim  Bay,  SW  Alaska. 
Platinum  and  osmiridium  are  found  here 
Goodnight,  Charles,  1836-1929,  Texas  cattleman,  b 
Macoupin  co  ,  111  He  went  to  Texas  in  1846, 
where  he  joined  the  Texas  Rangers  and  became  a 
noted  scout  and  Indian  fighter  He  later  pioneered 
in  cattle  ranching  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado 
and  m  1866  laid  out  the  Goodnight  cattle  trail 
from  Texas  to  Wyoming  In  1877,  in  partnership 
with  John  Adair,  he  established  in  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle the  J  A  Ranch  of  nearly  1,000,000  acres, 
on  which  he  maintained  about  100,000  head  of  cat- 
tle Ho  improved  his  herds  by  crossing  shorthorns 
and  Herefords  with  the  native  lorighorns  By  cross- 
ing bison  and  polled  Angus  cattle  he  produced  the 
first  herd  of  cattalo.  He  also  bred  bison  and  in 
thereby  credited  with  preserving  the  remnant  of  the 
South  Plains  herd  In  1880  he  organized  the  Pan- 
handle Stockman's  Association,  which  suppressed 
lawlessness  and  introduced  purebred  cattle 
Goodnow,  Frank  Johnson  (gdod'no),  1859-1939, 
American  authority  on  government,  grad  Am- 
herst  (B  A  ,  1879 ,  M  A  ,  1887)  and  Columbia  (LL  B  , 
1882)  After  study  abroad,  he  taught  administra- 
tive law  at  Columbia  Univ  for  30  years,  was  an 
adviser  (1913-14)  to  the  revolutionary  Chinese 
government  on  drafting  the  now  constitution,  and 
was  president  (1914-29)  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univ 
He  is  best  remembered  as  a  pioneer  in  the  study 
of  modern  municipal  government,  and  most  of  his 
works  deal  with  administrative  law  and  municipal 
government 

Goodrich,  Annie  Warburton,  I860-,  Amei  ican  nurse 
b  New  Brunswick,  N  J  ,  grad  New  York  Hospital, 
1892,  in  nursing  As  director  of  nurses  at  the 
Henry  St  Settlement,  as  professor  of  nursing  and 
health  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univ  (1914 
23),  as  dean  of  the  Army  School  of  Nursing  (1918- 
19),  and  an  professor  and  dean  of  the  Yale  Umv 
School  of  Nursing  (1923-39,  dean  emeritus  from 
1939),  she  did  much  to  raise  standards  of  education 
and  practice  in  her  profession  She  wrote  Thi 
Social  and  Ethical  Significance  of  Nursing  (1932) 
Goodrich,  Chauncey  Allen,  1790-1860,  American 
lexicographer,  b  New  Haven,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale. 
1810  A  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Yale,  he  married 
Noah  Webster's  daughtei  Julia  Goodnch  edited 
the  1847  revision  of  Wobstei  'sunabridged  dictionary 
Goodrich,  Samuel  Grisvold,  pseud  Peter  Parley, 
1793-1860,  American  editor  and  writer  of  juvenile 
stories,  b  Ridgofield,  Conn  In  1816  he  entered 
publishing  and  by  1822  was  writing  juveniles 
On  a  trip  to  England  in  1823  he  met  Hannah  Moie 
whose  work  he  had  long  admired  It  was  she  who 
gave  him  the  idea  for  the  Peter  Parity  Tales,  famous 
sugar-coated  moralistic  stories  of  instruction  In 
1826  ho  founded  the  Token,  in  which  many  of 
Hawthorne's  stories  first  appeared  He  founded 
and  edited  (1841-50)  a  juvenile  magazine,  Robert 
Merry's  Museum  From  1851  to  1863  he  was 
American  consul  in  Paris  Because  of  the  quantity 
of  his  works,  authorship  of  some  is  doubtful  See 
his  Recollections  of  a  Lifetime  (1856) 
Goodspeed,  Edgar  Johnson,  1871-,  American  Gieek 
scholar,  b  Quincy,  111  ,  grad  Denison  Univ  (B  A  , 
1890,  D  D  .  1928)  and  Univ  of  Chicago  (B  D  , 
1897,  Ph  D  ,  1898)  Ho  taught  at  the  Univ  of 
Chicago  from  1898  to  1937  and  gamed  recognition 
as  a  biblical  cntic  He  is  principally  known  for  hi^> 
new  translation  of  the  Bible  The  New  Testament — 
an  American  Translation  appeared  in  1923,  the 
wide  esteem  given  it  was  extended  also  to  The 
Complete  Bible — an  American  Translation  (with 
J  M  P  Smith,  1939) 

Good  Thief  or  Penitent  Thief,  the  malefactor  cruci- 
fied with  Jesus  who  did  not  levilo  Him,  Jesus  piom- 
ised  him  Paradise  that  day  Luke  23  39-43  In  the 
Roman  martyiology  his  feast  is  March  25  His 
name  in  tradition  is  Dismas  or  Desmas,  that  of  the 
other  thief  Gesmas 

Good  Water,  town  (pop  1,028),  E  central  Ala  ,  SE 
of  Birmingham,  in  a  faim  area,  me  1875 
Goodwin,  Nat  (Nathaniel  Goodwin),  1857-1910, 
American  actor,  b  Boston  In  1875  he  became  a 
popular  actor  at  Tony  Pastor's  Theatre,  New  York, 
his  natural  gifts  of  comedy  and  mimicry  winning 
success  in  vaudeville  acts  Later,  playing  more 
serious  parts,  ho  won  fame  m  England  and  the 
United  States  in  American  plays  such  as  In  Mie- 
zoura  (1893)  and  Nathan  Hale  (1898)  He  tri- 
umphed as  Fagm  in  Dickens's  Oliver  Tunst  He  re- 
turned to  vaudeville  in  1911 

Goodwin  Sands,  10-mile  stretch  of  shoals  and  sand 
bars,  lying  off  the  east  coast  of  Kent,  England 
It  forms  a  breakwater  east  of  the  roadstead  called 
the  Downs  The  shifting  sands  do  not  allow  the 
construction  of  lighthouses,  but  there  are  several 
lightships  and  numerous  buoys  and  foghorns  Ship- 
wrecks were  formerly  frequent  on  the  Sands.  Tra- 
ditionally, the  Sands  were  once  a  fertile  isle  called 
Lomea,  the  property  of  Ear?  Godwin. 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


Goodyear,  Charles,  1800-1860,  American  Inventor, 
b  New  Haven,  Conn  ,  origmator  of  vulcanized  rub- 
ber He  failed  in  his  earlier  business  ventures  and 
was  m  jail  for  debt  when  he  began  his  experiments 
v,  ith  rubber,  searching  for  a  way  to  prevent  it  from 
.sticking  and  melting  in  hot  weather  He  experi- 
mented endlessly,  kneading  various  chemicals  into 
t  he  raw  rubber  Some  success  was  achieved  in  1837 
with  a  patented  acid  and  metal  coating,  but  the 
real  process  of  vulcanization  was  not  discovered 
until  1839  Ho  spent  further  years  in  perfecting 
the  process,  which  was  patented  in  1844  Good- 
year had  earned  on  his  researches  in  the  face  of 
poveitv  and  debt  and  was  forced  to  market  his 
patent  rights  for  a  fraction  of  their  value  He  spent 
the  years  1852-58  in  Europe  and  established  the 
rubber  business  there  He  wrote  Green  Elastic  and 
Its  Varieties  (1853)  See  studies  by  R  F  Wolf 
(1930)  and  A  C  Kegli  (1041)  His  son  Charles 
Goodyear,  18.33-96,  b  Gormantown,  Pa  ,  assisted 
him  in  the  manufacturing  and  marketing  of  rubber 
articles,  but  later  turned  to  shoo  manufacturing, 
being  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  application  of 
Howe's  sewing  machine  to  the  making  of  shoes  He 
organized  m  1871  the  Goodyear  Boot  &  Shoo  Ma- 
c  hinery  ( 'ompanv  of  New  York  to  manufacture  ma- 
( nines  Up  was  only  partially  successful  until  the 
consolidation  in  1880  with  (Joidon  McKay,  his 
chief  competitor  See  F  J  Allen,  The  Shoe  Indus- 
try, Old  and  Nero  (1916) 

Googe,  Barnabe  (go6j,  gcloj),  1540-94,  English  poet 
His  Kologs,  Epytaphes,  ami  Sojtettes  (1561)  are 
oarly  English  pastoral  poems 

Goole  (gfiol),  urban  distuct  (pop  20,239),  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ouse  and  Don  nveis  WSVV  of  Hull  It  has 
extensive  dockyards  and  a  good  harbor,  coal  and 
textiles  are  exported,  and  shipbuilding,  iron  casting, 
sugar  refining,  flour  milling,  and  the  making  of  farm 
machinery  and  chemicals  arc  leading  industries 
Theie  aie  passenger  lines  to  Amsterdam,  Copen- 
hagen, and  other  continental  ports 
goose,  wild  and  domesticated  bird  related  to  the 
duck  and  the  swan  The  usual  general  term  is 
goose,  but  goose  is  the  exact  term  for  the  female, 
gamlei  that  for  the  male  In  North  America  tho 
common  Canada  or  wild  goose  is  known  by  its 
honking  call  and  by  the  migiatmg  V-shiped  flocks 
in  spring  and  fall  Other  wild  geese  aie  the  BRANT 
and  the  blue,  the  snow,  and  the  white-fronted  or 
laughing  geese  Among  the  domestic  goese  are  the 
popular  Toulouse  or  gray  goose  (descended  from 
the  graying  of  Europe),  tho  Afncan  goose,  the 
Kmbdeu  goose,  and  the  Oriental  breeds  (developed 
from  the  wild  Chinese  goose)  Geese  were  raised 
in  early  dajs  bv  the  Romans  and  other  Europeans 
and  were' sacred  in  Egypt  4,000  >  ears  ago  forcible 
fending  is  used  to  fatten  goese  and  to  enlarge  the 
liver  for  use  in  making  pdl(  dt  foie  (jraa  See  F  H 
Kortnght,  The  Ducks,  Crest,  and  Siaans  of  North 
Amtnm  (1943),  (twite  Raising  (U  S  Dopt  of 
Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bui  7b7) 
gooseberry  (gooz'-,  goos'-),  fruit  of  a  wild  and  culti- 
vated bush  (Ribes  or  Grossulana)  of  the  Noi  th  Tem- 
perate Zone,  related  to  the  cm i ant  In  England 
the  goosebeiry  is  very  populai  both  as  a  fiesh  des- 
seit  fiuit  and  in  preserves  Though  the  European 
species  beai  much  larger  fi  uit  than  tho  North  Amei  - 
ican,  they  aie  little  cultivated  in  tho  United  States 
because  of  their  susceptibility  to  \anous  fungus 
diseases  The  cultivation  of  goos-ebert  les  is  pro- 
hibited in  some  localities  because  the  plant  is  a  nost 
to  tho  white-pine  BMRTER  RUST  The  native  species 
are  sometimes  giown  in  gaidens 
Goose  Creek,  Texas  soo  B  \YTOWN 
goosefoot,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Chcnopodium, 
such  as  tho  LAMB^-QUAIITER* 

Goossens,  Eugene  (goo'sunz),  189*3-,  English  con- 
ductor and  composer,  of  Belgian  parentage,  stud- 
ied m  Bruges  and  Liverpool  and  with  C  V  Stan- 
ford at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  He  was  first 
violinist  (1911-15)  of  the  Queen's  Hall  Oichestia. 
afterward  conducting  Sir  Thomas  Boecham's  opera 
company  until  1920  Ho  conducted  tho  orchestia 
of  Diaghilev's  bullet  company  from  191Q  until 
1923,  when  he  came  to  the  United  States  to  conduct 
tho  Rochester  Philharmonic  He  was  conductor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1931  un- 
til 1947  At  that  time  he  became  resident  conduc- 
tor of  the  Sydney  Symphony  Orchestra  and  director 
of  the  New  South  Wales  Coneeivatory  of  Music 
He  has  appeared  as  guest  conductor  of  the  major 
orchestras  of  England  and  the  United  States  His 
compositions  include  two  operas  with  librettos  by 
Arnold  Bennett,  Judith  (1925,  London,  1929)  and 
Don  /wan  de  Mahara  (London,  1937),  orchestral 
music,  songs,  and  chambor  music,  including  a 
piano  trio,  Five  Impressions  of  a  Holiday  (1914),  in 
which  Ravel's  influence  is  evident  His  brother 
Leon  (1897-)  is  a  noted  oboe  virtuoso  who  first 
appeared  in  the  United  States  m  1928  His  father, 
Eugene  Goossons  (1867-),  and  his  grandfather, 
Eugene  Gooasens  (1845-1906),  wore  also  conductors 
gopher  (go 'fur)  or  pocket  gopher,  lodont  of  North 
\merica  and  Central  America  In  tho  United 
States  the  chief  genera  are  the  Western  (Thomomys) 
and  the  Eastern  (Geomys)  gophers  The  gopher  is 
gray,  buff,  or  dark  brown,  with  a  total  length  of 
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7  to  14  in  Fur-lined  pouches  which  open  on  the 
outside  of  its  cheeks  are  used  for  carrying  food 
and  nesting  material  A  burrowing  animal,  it  lives 
and  does  most  of  its  foraging  underground,  feed- 
ing chiefly  on  roots  and  tubers  Sometimes  it 
emerges  for  a  change  of  diet  Its  extensive,  ramify- 
ing tunnels  sometimes  damage  earth  dams  and 
banks  It  is  of  some  value  as  an  agent  of  soil  aera- 
tion and  in  forming  humus  by  burying  organic 
matter  Minnesota  is  called  the  Gopher  State 
Gttppingen  (gu'pmg-un),  city  (pop  35,784),  N 
Wurttemberg.  ESE  of  Stuttgart  It  is  a  railroad 
transportation  center  and  has  industries  producing 
mac  hinerv,  precision  instruments,  chemicals,  and 
textiles  Goppmgen  mineral  water  is  exported 
Chartered  in  1029,  the  citv  was  twne  (1125,  1782) 
devastated  bv  fire  It  has  retained  a  15th-century 
chuuh  and  a  Idth-centuiy  castle  The  ruuied 
Hohenataiifen  ( astlo  is  near  bv 
Gorakhpur  (go'i  ukpoor"),  town  (pop  98,977),  E 
oential  United  PIOVH  ,  India,  founded  c  1400  It 
is  really  a  collection  of  agncultmal  villages 
Gorboduc  (g6r'buduk),  legendaiy  eaily  Butish  king 
mentioned  bv  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  He  divided 
his  kingdom  in  his  lifetime  between  his  sons  Ferrex 
and  Porrox  and  thereby  created  murderous  stnfe 
Gorboduc,  or  Ferrex  and  Purrex,  the  first  English 
blank  veise  tragodv  presented  on  a  London  stage- 
was  given  by  the  players  of  the  Inner  Temple  in 
1562  The  first  three  acts  weio  probably  by  Thomas 
Noiton,  the  last  two  by  Thomas  S^rjcviLLfc,  and 
tho  whole  shows  the  influence  of  its  Sencoan  models 
Gorchakov,  Aleksandr  Mikhailovich,  Prince  (ttlylk- 
san'dtir  mekhi'luvJch,  guichukof).  1798-1883, 
Russian  statesman  He  succeeded  Nesselrode  in 
1856  aftor  serving  (1854  56)  as  ambassador  at 
Vienna  Brilliant,  witty,  gifted,  Gorchakov  was 
the  outstanding  diplomat  of  Alexander  II'w  reign 
His  chief  aim  was  to  nullify  the  disastious  Treutv 
of  Paris  that  closed  the  Crimean  War  Friendly 
with  Bismarck,  genet  ally  hostile  to  \ustna,  he 
maintained  Russian  neutrality  in  the  \ustro- 
Piusdian  War  of  18C6  and  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  of  1870  71  Later,  howev  er,  he  was  frightened 
at  the  rumors  of  new  trouble  between  Germany  and 
Franco  and  indicated  that  Russia  would  in  such 
case  aide  with  France  However,  the  THREE  EM- 
PERORS' LE\OIB  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia 
was  formed  during  Gorchakov's  administration 
Gorchakov  opposed  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of 
1877-78  and  the  accompanying  agreement  with 
Austria,  he  repiesented  Russia  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  (187S),  where  the  advantages  gained  in  tho 
war  were  laigely  lost  (see  Rusao-TuRKiHR  WVRH, 
SAN  STEKANO,  TRK\TY  OF,  BERLIN,  CONC.REHM  ot) 
He  icsigned  in  1882,  and  Russia  soon  drifted  from 
his  policies  His  successor  was  Nikolai  K  Giers 
Gorchakov,  Mikhail  Dmitreyevich,  Prince  (mekhuv- 
cTdume'treuvich),  1794-1861,  Hussian  geneial  He 
rose  through  service  in  tho  Russo-Turkish  War  of 
1K28  -29,  the  suppression  of  the  Polish  insurrection 
(1830-31),  and  the  campaign  in  Hungary  (1849) 
as  well  as  thiough  semipohtical  service,  to  become 
chief  of  staff  in  1853  He  succeeded  \leksandr  S 
Menshikov  as  Russian  commander  in  chief  in  tho 
Crimean  War,  wheie  he  conducted  the  heroic  de- 
fense of  Sevastopol 

Gordian  I  (Marcus  Antomus  Gordianus  Afrit  anus) 
(g6r'deuri),  d  238,  Roman  empeior  He  was  a 
Roman  of  great  wealth  and  was  colleague  in  the 
consulship  with  Caracalla  and  with  Alexander 
Sovorus,  who  appointed  him  proconsul  in  Africa 
After  the  usurpation  of  MAXIMIN  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  Africa  broke  into  revolt,  and  Gordian  was 
made  emperor  (238)  with  his  son  Goidian  II  (192- 
238)  as  colleague  Thev  were  recognized  bv  the 
people  and  senate  in  Rome  Soon,  howo\er,  a 
partisan  of  Maxunm  attacked  them  m  Carthage 
Gordian  II  was  killed,  and  his  father  committed 
suicide  When  the  news  of  this  arrived  in  Rome, 
tho  senate  named  two  new  empeiors,  Balbmus  and 
Pupienus  Gordian  II's  son,  Gordian  III  (c  223- 
244),  was  made  Caesar  Balbmus  and  Pupienus 
defeated  and  killed  Maximm,  but  were  soon  mur- 
dered by  the  Praetouans,  wheieupoti  Gordian  111 
became  empeior  (238  44)  In  242  Gordian  opened 
the  temple  of  Janus  (a  sign  of  war)  for  tho  last  time 
and  went  to  attack  the  Persians  in  Mesopotamia 
Ho  defeated  them,  hut  his  best  general,  his  father- 
m-law,  died  The  troops  became  disoiderh,  and 
PHIIIP  (Philip  the  Arabian)  tontrrved  Gordian's 
murder 

Gordian  knot'  see  GORDIUS 

Gordin,  Jacob  Mikhadovich,  1853-1909,  American 
writer  of  Yiddish  plavs,  b  Russia  Ho  was  for 
some  years  a  teac  her  and  a  newspaper  writer  m  St 
Petersburg,  Odessa,  and  elsewhere  In  1880  he 
founded  the  Bible  Brotherhood,  a  reform  move- 
ment in  Judaism  After  this  was  suppressed,  he 
left  Russia  in  1891  for  the  United  States  In  New 
York  ho  found  the  Yiddish  stage  in  need  of  good 
plays,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  ho  wrote,  trans- 
lated, and  adapted  pla\  s  m  the  vernacular  Among 
the  best  of  these  were  Siberia,  God,  Man,  and  the 
Devil;  The  Jewish  King  Lear;  The  Jewish  Sappho, 
and  The  Kreutier  Sonata  (an  English  translation 
was  produced  in  1907)  His  collected  plays  were 
published  (1910)  m  Yiddish  in  Now  York. 
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Gordius  (gcVdons),  legendary  king  of  Phrygfa  and 
founder  of  its  capital,  Gordium  An  oracle  had 
foretold  that  a  wagon  would  bring  to  the  people  a 
king  who  would  put  an  end  to  their  troubles.  When 
Gordms,  a  peasant,  appeared  in  his  wagon,  he  was 
hailed  as  king  In  gratitude,  Gordius  dedicated  his 
wagon  to  Zeus  The  pole  of  the  wagon  was  fastened 
to  the  yoke  with  an  intricate  knot  of  bark  which 
defied  all  efforts  to  untie  it  This  was  the  Gordian 
knot  An  ora«  le  declared  that  he  who  untied  it 
would  become  the  ruler  of  all  Awia  When  Alex- 
ander tho  Groat  c  amo  to  Gordium,  he  examined  the 
knot,  then  with  one  blow  of  his  sword  severed  it 
Upon  this  storv  is  based  the  familiar  figure,  "to  cut 
•the  Gordian  knot,"  meaning  to  solve  a  perplexing 
problem  b>  a  single  bold  action 
Gordon,  Adam  Lindsay,  1833-70,  Australian  poet, 
b  in  the  Azores  In  1853  ho  went  to  South  Australia, 
where  he  joined  the  mounted  police  and  later  be- 
came famous  as  a  steeplechase  rider  and  horse 
owner  His  works  include  Sea  Spray  and  Smoke 
Drift  (18(>7),  Ashtaroth  (1867),  and  the  vigorous 
Hush  Ballads  arui  Galloping  Rhymes  (1870)  His 
collected  poems  (ed  by  F  M  Ilobb)  were  pub- 
lished in  1912 

Gordon,  Charles  George,  183.3-85,  British  soldier 
and  admimsti  ator  Ho  served  m  tho  Crimean  War, 
•wont  to  China  in  the  expedition  of  1860,  taking 
part  m  the  capture  of  Peking  (Pciping),  and  in  186*3 
he  took  over  the  command  of  F  T  WARD,  who  had 
t  aised  a  Chinese  army  to  suppress  the  Taipmg  Re- 
bellion  Foi  the  achievements  of  this  "ever-victori- 
ous army"  he  was  popularly  known  as  Chinese 
Gordon  In  1873  he  entered  tho  service  of  the  khe- 
divo  of  Egypt  in  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  becoming 
govei  nor  of  the  Sudan  in  1877  He  resigned  in  1880 
and  went  to  Mauritius  In  hia  absence,  the  Mahdi 
acquired  contiol,  Gordon  therefore  returned  in 
1884  to  place  himself  at  tho  head  of  the  Egyptians 
in  an  attempt  to  crush  the  power  of  the  Mahdi  Ho 
was  besieged  at  Khartoum  for  10  months,  the  relief 
expedition  finally  dispatched  from  England  reach- 
ing the  garrison  two  days  after  it  had  been  stormed 
by  the  Moslems,  who  killed  Gordon  Gordon  was  a 
religious,  courageous  man,  devoted  to  duty  Tho 
Gladstone  government  fell  in  1885  partly  because 
of  popular  indignation  at  Gordon's  death.  See  his 
journals  at  Khartoum  (1885),  his  letters  (ed  bv 
D  C  Boulger,  1884),  and  letters  to  his  sister  (1888), 
biographies  by  D  C  Boulger  (1896)  and  II  E. 
Wort  ham  (1933) 

Gordon,  Charles  William,  pseud  Ralph  Connor, 
1 860  - 1 937,  Canadian  c  lergyman  and  novelist  1 1  is 
popular  stories  were  based  on  his  experiences  as  a 
Presb\tenan  missionary  in  the  lumber  and  mining 
camps  of  the  Canadian  Northwest  Of  the  long  list 
of  his  somewhat  didac  tic  and  romantic  novels,  tho 
most  widely  lead  are  The  Sky  Pilot  (1S99)  and  The 
Man  from  Gltngan  t/  (1901)  Soe  his  autobiogra- 
phv,  Povtmnpt  to  Adunlnre  (1938) 
Gordon,  George,  oails  of  Huutly  see  HUNTLY 
Gordon,  Lord  George,  1751-93,  English  agitator, 
responsible  for  the  tragic  Gordon  riots  in  London 
(June  2-7,  1780)  Groat  damage  was  done,  and 
probably  more  than  300  persons  were  among  tho 
injured  and  killed  The  riots  arose  from  a  Protes- 
tant demonstration  against  tho  removal  of  civil 
restrictions  from  Roman  Catholics,  but  passed  into 
an  orgy  of  destruction,  jail  deliveries,  and  plunder 
Some  21  rioters  were  executed,  but  Gordon  was 
acquitted  because  he  was  clearly  deranged  Dickens 
vividly  described  the  riots  in  Barnaby  Rudge  See 
biography  by  Percy  Colson  (19,37) 
Gordon,  George  Byron,  1870-1927,  American  an- 
thropologist, b  Prince  Edward  Island,  Sc  D  Har- 
vard, 1894  Ho  headed  the  Haivard  expedition 
which  from  1894  to  1900  conducted  the  field  work 
at  the  ruins  of  Copan  in  Honduras  From  190'3 
until  his  death  he  was  connected  with  the  Umv  of 
Pennsylvania,  after  1910  being  director  of  the  uni- 
versitj  museum  His  books  concern  his  work  at 
Copan,  his  sojourn  in  Alaska,  and  travels  in  Europe 
Gordon,  George  Henry,  1824^-1886,  Union  general 
in  the  Civil  War,  b  Charlestown,  Mass  ,  grad 
Wost  Point,  1846  He  fought  under  Scott  in  the 
Mexican  War,  resigned  from  the  army  in  1854,  and 
subsequently  practiced  law  m  Boston  In  1861 
Gordon  raised  and  became  colonel  of  a  Massachu- 
setts regiment  MacJe  a  brigadier  general  of  volun- 
teers in  1862,  he  fought  in  most  of  the  Virginia  cam- 
paigns of  that  year,  took  pait  in  the  operations 
against  Chailoston,  SC  (18t»3~64),  and  Mobile. 
Ala  (1865),  and  commanded  in  E  Virginia  in  the 
last  months  of  the  war  He  wiote  several  books 
concerning  his  Civil  War  service 
Gordon,  John  Brown,  18.32-1904.  Confedetate  gen- 
eral and  Georgia  statesman,  b  Upson  co  ,  Ga  He 
was  educated  at  the  Umv  of  Georgia  and  studied 
law  Gordon  began  his  Civil  War  service  as  an  in- 
fantry captain  and  so  distinguished  himself  through 
four  years  of  campaigning  in  th©  Virginia  area  that 
at  Lee's  surrender  ho  was  a  lieutenant  general  com- 
manding a  corps  His  fighting  m  the  WILDERNESS 
CAMPAIGN  and  m  tho  Shenandoah  Valley  under 
J  A.  EARLY  in  1864  was  particularly  brilliant  Af- 
ter the  war  he  became  an  outstanding  leader  in 
Georgia  politics  With  Alfred  H  Colquitt  and 
Joseph  E.  Brown,  he  dominated  the  state  govern- 
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ment  for  many  years  He  was  U  8  Senator  (1873- 
80,  1891-97)  and  governor  (1886-90)  Despite 
charges  that  he  mixed  politics  and  railroad  affairs, 
he  wax  the  idol  of  his  state  throughout  his  long  ca- 
reer See  his  Reminiscences  of  the  Ciml  War  ( 1 903) , 
D  S  Freeman,  Lee's Lieutenants  ('•>>  vein  ,  1942-44) 
Gordon,  Sir  John  Watson-,  17H8-1S64,  Scottish  por- 
trait painter,  b.  Edinburgh  He  took  the  name 
Gordon  m  1826  After  the  death  of  Raeburn  he  was 
the  leading  portraitist  m  Scotland,  enjoying  a  large 
practice  and  many  honors  Famous  portraits  are 
those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (National  Gall ,  Edin- 
burgh) and  Thomas  Do  Qumrey  and  Sir  David 
Brewster  (National  Portrait  Gall ,  London) 
Gordon,  Leon,  1830-92,  Russian-Hebrew  novelist, 
and  poot,  b  Vilna  His  name  in  patronymic  stvlo 
was  Jehudah  Lbb  ben  Asher  As  teacher  and 
writer  ho  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  renaissance 
of  progressive  culture  among  the  Jews  and  was  an 
indefatigable  foe  of  obscurantism  lie  wrote  in 
both  Hebrew  and  Russian ,  hia  influence  upon  He- 
brew letters  has  not  waned  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  was  published  (1928-35)  m  Tel- Aviv 
See  biography  bv  A  B.  Rhine  (1910) 
Gordon,  Patrick,  1035-99,  Scottish  soldier  of  fortune 
and  Russian  general  After  serving  alternately  on 
both  sides  in  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Poland, 
he  entered  the  Russian  armv  (1(361)  and  became 
the  devoted  friend  of  Peter  the  Great  The  great- 
est service  he  rendered  Peter  was  his  aid  in  thwart- 
ing the  aims  of  Peter's  half  sister  SOPHIA  AL.EK- 
HEYEVNA  in  1689  Parts  of  Gordon's  diary  were 
published  as  Passages  from  the  Diary  of  General 
PcUnck  Gordon  of  Auchlcuchnes  (1859) 
Gordon.  1  Town  (pop  1,524),  central  Ga  ,  just  E  of 
Macon  2  City  (pop  1,967),  NW  Nebr  ,  m  the 
Niobrara  valley  near  the  S  Dak  line,  me  1921  It 
is  a  shipping  and  trading  center  for  an  agricultural 
area  3  Borough  (pop  1,062),  E  Pa  ,  NW  of  Potts- 
vi lie,  settled  1856,  me  1891  Anthracite  is  mined 
Gordon  Highlanders,  kilted  Scottish  mfantrv  regi- 
ment in  the  British  army  It  was  raised  in  1794  and 
named  for  George  Gordon,  5th  duke  of  Gordon, 
who  was  prominent  in  its  early  history  The  regi- 
ment has  had  a  distinguished  record  ui  the  British 
army  since  that  time.  It  is  no  longer  limited  to  men 
of  Scottish  origin 

Gordon  riots  see  GORDON,  LORD  GEORGE 
Gore,  Charles  (gdr),  1853-1932,  English  prelate  and 
theologian  AB  head  librarian  at  Pusey  House,  Ox- 
ford, (1884-93),  his  influence  was  extensive  among 
the  undergraduates  In  1890,  as  editor  of  Lux 
Mundi,  he  was  looked  upon  as  leader  of  a  Modern- 
ist trend  in  the  High  Church  party  Because  the 
views  on  the  incarnation  of  Christ  expressed  in  his 
Bampton  Lectures  (1891)  were  questioned,  ho  re- 
signed his  post  He  was  canon  of  Westminster 
from  1804  to  1 902  In  1902  he  was  chosen  bishop  of 
Worcester,  in  1905  bishop  of  Birmingham,  and  in 
1911  bishop  of  Oxford  Among  his  many  works  are 
The  Church  and  the  Ministry  (1889),  The  New  The- 
ology and  the  Old  Religion  (1908),  Relief  in  God 
(1921).  Chnst  and  Society  (1928),  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
(1929),  and  The  Philosophy  of  the  Good  Life  (1930) 
See  G.  L  Prestige,  The  Life  of  Charles  Gore,  a  Great 
Englishman  (1935) 

Goremykin,  Ivan  Longinovich  (fivan  Iftn-gtS'nuvIch 
gilrylmt'kln),  1839  1917,  Russian  statesman  A 
conservative  and  an  obedient  servant  of  the  emper- 
or, he  was  chosen  (1906)  to  succeed  Count  WITTE 
as  chief  minister  The  opposition  of  the  DUMA  to 
his  incompetent  and  reactionary  government  led  to 
the  Duma's  dissolution  as  well  as  to  Goremykm's 
dismissal  in  the  same  year  From  1914  to  1916  he 
again  served  as  prime  minister  He  was  lulled  by 
the  Bolsheviks 

Gorenko.  Anna  Andreyevna  see  AKHMATOVA,  ANNA 
Gore  Range,  Rorky  Mts  ,  see  PARK  RANGE 
Gorgatt  (g6rgan;)  or  Jurjan  06twrj.in'),  utv  (1947 
estimated  pop  21,376),  N  Iran,  o  25  mi.  E  of  the 
Caspian.  It  in  the  center  of  a  region  that  yields  rice 
and  has  extensive  marshes  and  forests  This  area, 
the  ancient  Hyrcania,  was  the  homeland  of  the 
Kajar  or  Qaiar  dynasty  The  city  was  formerly 
Asterabad. 

Gorgas.  William  Crawford  (gor'gua),  1854-1920, 
American  disease  and  sanitation  expert,  surgeon 
general  of  the  United  States,  b  Mobile,  Ala  ,  grad 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  1879  He 
served  with  the  U.S.  army  medical  corps  after 
1880  He  was  stricken  with  yellow  fever  while  he 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Texas.  Gorgas  soon 
recovered  and  thereafter  remained  immune  to  the 
disease.  In  1898  he  was  sent  to  Cuba  as  sanitation 
director.  Applying  the  findings  of  Carlos  J  FINLAY 
and  Walter  RBED,  Gorgas  after  a  short  time  per- 
manently rid  Havana  of  yellow  fever.  He  then 
went  (1904)  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  amid 
administrative  difficulties  he  succeeded  in  cleansing 
the  Canal  Zone  of  the  dreaded  yellow  fever  by 
eliminating  the  breeding  places  of  mosquitoes  and 
segregating  stricken  patients  He  improved  health 
conditions  in  the  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama  while 
insuring  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal 
These  events  he  discussed  in  his  book,  Sanitation  in 
Panama  (1915).  He  later  made  several  trips  to 
clear  up  disease-infested  plates  throughout  the 
world,  and  ho  made  notable  progress  m  Guayaquil, 
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Ecuador — a  city  long  scourged  with  vellow  fever. 
He  served  (1914-19)  as  surgeon  general  of  the 
United  States  and  was  attached,  after  1916,  to  the 
International  Health  Board  See  biography  by 
Mane  Gorgas  and  B.  J  Hendrick  (1924). 
Gorges,  Sir  Ferdinando  (gor'jte),  0.1566-1647,  Brit- 
ish colonizer,  proprietor  of  Maine  He  was  knighted 
for  his  services  at  the  siege  of  Rouen  (1591)  and 
was  subsequently  (1596-1602,  1604-29)  military 
governor  of  Plymouth,  England.  The  voyages  of 
George  Weymouth  to  the  New  England  coast 
stirred  his  interest  and  led  to  hia  resolve  to  colonize 
the  region  He  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  Plym- 
outh Company,  chartered  in  1606,  and  one  of  the 
two  chief  backers  of  the  Sagadahoc  colony  which 
was  planted  in  1607  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec 
river,  Maine,  and  failed  in  1608  Gorges,  in  the 
following  years,  directed  the  many  fishing  and 
trading  expeditions  which  the  company  carried  on 
along  the  New  England  coast  and  defended  its 
monopoly  of  the  fisheries  He  procured  the  serv- 
ic  es  of  Capt  John  SMITH  to  head  a  new  settlement, 
but  three  successive  expeditions  met  grief  soon 
after  leaving  harbor  and  Smith  withdrew  in  com- 
plete discouragement.  In  1620  Gorges's  influence 
procured  for  the  members  of  the  old  company  a 
revised  charter  in  which  their  territory,  for  the  first 
time  called  "New  England,"  was  established  as 
lying  between  lat  40°  and  48°  N  They  reconsti- 
tuted themselves  as  the  Great  Council  of  New 
England,  and  grants  were  made  to  the  individual 
members  in  the  hope  that  they  would  become  more 
inteiested  in  the  project  Interest,  however,  cen- 
tered m  the  more  southern  ventures,  and  Gorges 
found  no  financial  support  The  Pilgrim  colony  at 
Plymouth,  patented  under  the  Virginia  Company, 
had  mistakenly  settled  within  the  bounds  of  the 
New  England  Council  grant,  but  in  1621  received 
a  patent  from  the  council  and  had  Gorges's  father- 
ly interest  henceforth  Not  so  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  and  Salem  colonies,  which  were  regarded  as 
intruders  and  against  which  Sir  terdmando  carried 
on  a  long  struggle  in  England  on  the  ground  that 
their  patent  was  irregular  In  order  to  make  the 
whole  of  New  England  a  royal  colony,  over  wluch 
Gorges  was  to  be  governor  general,  the  council 
surrendered  its  i  barter  in  1 634  The  remaining  ter- 
ritory of  New  England  was  to  be  divided  between 
the  eight  lords  of  the  council,  who  were  to  hold  it 
under  new  patents,  but  because  of  the  growing  in- 
tensity of  the  struggle  between  king  and  Parlia- 
ment at  home  the  new  arrangement  was  never  con- 
summated, and  the  Puritan  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  was  left  free  Gorges  received  title 
to  the  province  of  Maine  in  1639,  but  was  unable 
in  the  face  of  existing  events  in  England  to  raise 
funds  to  colonize  his  domain  His  grant  passed  to 
his  heirs,  who  so  neglected  the  provuue  that  the 
settlers  petitioned  to  bo  taken  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  His  grandson,  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  1630-1718,  in  1677  finally  sold  to  Massa- 
chusetts all  rights  to  Maine  for  £1 ,250  See  James 
P  Baxter,  ed  ,  fiir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Hia 
Province  of  Maine  (3  vote  ,  1890),  Henry  S  Bur- 
rage,  Gorges  and  the  Grant  of  the  Province  of  Maine 
(1923) 

Gorgey,  Arthur  fgftr'gel),  Hung  Gorgey,  1818-1916, 
Hungarian  general  He  fought  the  Austrians  in 
1848-49  as  a  commander  of  the  Hungarian  republi- 
can army.  He  captured  Buda  (May,  1849),  but 
when  Russia  sent  aid  to  the  Austrians,  Gorgey  de- 
cided to  surrender  to  the  Russians  rather  than  con- 
tinue a  lost  cause.  He  forced  Louis  KOSSOTH,  with 
whom  he  had  had  many  differences,  to  resign 
Gorgey  was  interned  in  Austria  until  1867 
Gorgias  (gdr'jus),  c  485-c  380  B  C  ,  Greek  Sophist 
From  his  native  city,  Leontim,  Sicily,  he  went  to 
Athena,  seeking  aid  against  the  Syracusaus  He 
settled  in  Athens,  where  he  taught  and  practiced 
rhetonc  Gorgias  drew  upon  the  negative  aspect  of 
the  Eleatic  philodophers,  especially  Zeno  of  Elea, 
and  formulated  a  nihilistic  philosophy  His  three 
propositions  were  nothing  exists,  if  anything  does 
exist,  it  cannot  bo  known,  if  it  can  be  known,  the 
knowledge  of  it  cannot  be  communicated  Objec- 
tive truth  being  thus  impossible,  tbere  remains  only 
the  Sophist's  art,  persuasion  Gorgias'  fame  is  pre- 
served in  the  dialogue  of  Plato  that  bears  his  name 
Gorgon  (gdr'gun),  in  Greek  mythology,  a  female 
monster  The  chief  of  them  was  M*  DUSA,  but  she 
had  two  sisters  who  were  also  Gorgons,  Stheno  and 
Euryale  They  were  the  daughters  of  Phorcus  and 
Ceto  They  were  so  hideous  that  men  looking 
upon  them  turned  to  stone.  The  winged,  snake- 
haired  Gorgon  was  much  represented  in  Greek  art 
Gorham.  1  Town  (pop  3,494),  SW  Maine,  just  W 
of  Portland,  granted  1728,  me  1764  A  garrison 
house  was  built  on  Fort  Hill  m  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars  The  McLellan  House,  of  handmade 
brick,  and  a  few  other  18th-century  houses  remain 
A  state  teachers  college  is  here  2  Town  (pop 
2,697),  NE  N  H  ,  at  the  juncture  of  the  Androsoog- 
gin  and  the  Pea  body  S  of  Berlin  and  on  the  north- 
ern edge  of  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest, 
settled  o  1805,  me  1836  Wit  ton  sight  of  the  Presi- 
dential Range,  it  is  a  center  of  lumbering  and  resort 
activities,  a  large  paper  mill  is  here,  and  a  winter 
sports  carnival  is  held  yearly 


God  (gd'r£),  city  (pop.  10,647),  central  Georgian 
SSR,  on  the  Kura  river,  in  an  orchard  and  garden 
district.  An  ancient  fortress,  it  passed  in  1801  to 
Russia.  Much  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  m  1920.  J  V.  Stalin  was  born  here 
gorilla,  anthropoid  ape  native  to  western  equatorial 
Africa  Largest  of  the  great  apes,  the  males  reach 
a  height  of  from  5  to  6  ft  and  weigh  from  300  to  600 
Ib  Usually  terrestrial,  gorillas  walk  on  all  fours 
with  the  hands  doubled  under.  At  night  the  males 
sleep  at  the  base  of  a  tree,  with  the  females  and 
young  in  platform  nests  above  Gorillas  are  chiefly 
vegetarian  Long  in  danger  of  extinction,  they  are 
among  the  animals  protected  in  Albert  National 
Park  established  (1922)  m  the  Belgian  Congo 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Carl  E  Akeley  See 
Akeley,  In  Brightest  Africa  (1923) ,  W  K  Greg- 
ory and  H  C  Raven,  In  Quest  of  Gorillas  (1937) 
Gorinchem  (khd'rln-khum,  khdr'kum)  or  Gorkum 
(khdr'kum),  municipality  (pop  15,163),  South 
Holland  prov.,  SW  Netherlands,  on  the  Upper 
Merwede  river.  It  is  a  manufacturing  center. 
Mentioned  from  the  13th  cent ,  it  rose  to  com- 
mercial importance  in  the  15th  cent.  It  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Beggars  of  the  Sea  in  1572  The  16th- 
century  Bethlehem  House  is  now  a  museum. 
Goring,  George  Goring,  Baron,  1608-57,  English 
royalist  commander  in  the  civil  war  He  was  a 
court  gallant  who  had  previously  served  m  the 
Dutch  army  In  1641  a  group  of  army  officers 
formed  the  first  army  plot  with  the  intent  of  assort- 
ing the  king's  will  against  Parliament  by  force 
Goring,  then  governor  of  Portsmouth,  was  one  of 
the  principal  figures  Dissatisfied,  he  betrayed  it 
to  the  parliamentarians  In  1642  after  playing  a 
double  game,  Goring  declared  for  the  king  but  was 
never  very  stable  He  held  high  commands  until 
1645,  but  his  considerable  ability  as  a  general  was 
offset  by  his  ambition  and  the  intrigues  which  were 
disastrous  for  the  royalist  cause 
Goring,  Hermann  Wilhelm .  see  GOERINO,  HBRMA  VN 
WIL,HKI,M 

Gonzia  (gdrf'tsSa),  Ger  Gorz  (gurts),  city  (pop 
30,265),  capital  of  Gonzia  prov  ,  Friuh-Veneaia 
Gmha,  NE  Italy  It  is  a  center  of  communication* 
and  industry  on  the  Isonao  river  and  on  the  Yugo- 
slav border  In  historic  FRIULI,  the  city  was  the 
seat  of  a  county  (c  1000-1500),  it  then  passed  to 
the  Hapsburgs,  but  preserved  a  remarkable  auton- 
omy until  the  18th  cent  The  Austrian  crownland 
of  Gora-Gradisca  was  included  in  KUstenland  prov 
until  1918  In  the  First  World  War,  Gonaia  and 
the  surrounding  area  in  the  Karat  were  bloody 
battlefields  The  Italians  under  the  duke  of  Aosta 
took  Gorizia  in  1916,  evacuated  it  in  1917,  and  re- 
covered it  m  1918  The  city  suffered  heavy  dam- 
ago,  but  was  reconstructed  On  a  hill  overlooking 
the  city  is  a  15th-century  castle 
Gorki,  Maxim  (muksyem  gor'ke),  pseud  of  Aleksey 
Mtximovich  Pyeshkov,  1868-1936,  Russian  short- 
story  writer,  novelist,  and  playwright  He  was  one 
of  the  leading  influences  of  his  age  on  literature, 
both  at  home  and  abroad  Gorki  was  born  at 
Nnhni  Novgorod  (now  Gorki)  on  the  Volga,  which 
was  a  major  influence  on  his  life  At  12  he  left  his 
squalid  home  and  through  years  of  vagabondage 
acquainted  himself  thoroughly  with  all  types  of 
men  Out  of  the  understanding  thus  acquired,  ho 
began  in  1892  to  write  short  stories,  full  of  energy 
and  vitality  "Twenty-six  Men  and  a  Girl"  (1898) . 
"Chelkash*  (1896).  and  "Malva"  (1899)  have  all 
appeared  in  English  in  different  collections  Like 
his  later  plays,  these  deal  with  the  "ex-people,"  a* 
Gorki  called  them,  of  human  society  In  these  he 
saw  the  hope  of  the  future  He  turned  c.  1900  to  the 
novel,  abandoning  romanticism  for  social  realism 
Foma  Gordeyev  (1899,  Eng  tr  ,  1901),  Three  of 
Them  (1901,  Eng  tr  ,  1902),  Mother  (1907,  Eng 
tr  ,  1907),  and  The  Confession  (1908,  Eng  tr  ,  1916) 
are  his  best  novels  of  this  period  Turning  to  the 
drama,  Gorki  won  success  with  the  internationally 
famous  drama  of  the  slums,  The  Lower  Depths(l9Q2 , 
Eng  tr  ,  1912;  also  tr  as  ,4*  the  Bottom,  Submerged, 
and  A  Night's  Lodging)  A  companion  piece  to  this 
is  The  Smug  Citizen  (1902,  Eng.  tr  ,  1906),  a  drama 
of  the  bourgeoisie  Gorki  took  an  active  part  in 
the  1905  revolution  and  when  it  failed  went  abroad 
Though  absent,  he  still  carried  on  a  publishing  proj- 
ect known  as  Znanie  which  provided  an  outlet  for 
young  liberal  writers  Gorki's  autobiographical 
sketches  include  My  Childhood  (1913,  Eng  tr  , 
1916)  In  1925  he  returned  to  the  novel  in  The 
Artamonov  Affair  (Eng  tr ,  Decadence,  1927), 
which  shows  the  effect  of  the  revolution  on  a  greedy 
mercantile  dynasty.  In  1928  Gorki  went  back  to 
Russia,  where  he  was  given  a  royal  welcome  There 
he  wrote  The  Life  of  Khm  Samgin  (1927-36),  a  long 
novel  covering  the  whole  revolutionary  period  from 
1880  to  1934  Gorki  saw  this  as  the  crowning  work 
of  his  life,  but  critical  opinion  finds  it  overlong  and 
lumbering  It  has  been  translated  m  four  parts, 
Bystander  (1930),  The,  Magnet  (1931),  Other  Fires 
(1933),  and  The  Specter  (1988)  Of  value  are  his 
reminiscences  of  various  figures  (Andreyev,  Blok, 
Chekhov,  Tolstoy),  available  in  one  volume,  Remi- 
nucencet  (1946).  In  the  treason  trial  of  1938  it  was 
charged  that  Gorki  had  been  poisoned.  See  The 
Last  Ploys  of  Maxim  Gorky  (1937);  4  Book  of 
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Short  Stork*  by  Mown  Gorki  (1947) ;  Alexander 
Kaun,  Maxim  Gorky  And  Hit  Rutna  (1040),  Fiua 
Holtsman.  The  Yvuno  Maxim  Gorky  (1948) 

Gorki  or  Gorky  (both  gor'ke),  formerly  Nizhtd 
Novgorod  (nfah'nfi  nov'gurod,  Kus  nvfizh^nye 
ndv'gurut),  city  (1926  pop.  222,356;  1939 

644,116;  1946  eat.  pop.  900,000),  capital  of  < 

oblast,  central  European  RSFSR,  on  the  nght 
bank  of  the  Volga  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oka.  It 
is  a  major  transportation  and  industrial  center, 
producing  rolling  stock,  locomotives,  automobiles, 
Diesel  engines,  neavy  machinery,  electric  equip- 
ment, and  chemicals  The  city  was  founded  in  1221 
by  a  prince  of  Vladimir  as  an  outpost  against  the 
Mordovimans  and  the  Eastern  Bulgars  Nizhni 
Novgorod  became  an  important  trading  renter 
and,  in  1350,  the  capital  of  a  principality  which  foil 
to  Moscow  in  1393  Repeatedly  sacked  by  Tatar 
raids  (15th  and  10th  cent ),  it  was  m  1611  the  place 
of  assembly  of  the  Russian  army  that  liberated 
Moscow  from  Polish  occupation  The  famous  an- 
nual fairs  of  Nizhni  Novgorod  wore  hold — except 
during  the  Russian  Revolution  and  rivil  war — 
from  1817  to  1930  The  industrial  growth  of  the 
cit>  dates  from  the  mid-19th  cent  and  me  reased  in 
pace  after  tho  revolution.  Ni/hni  Novgorod  was 
renamed  ui  1932  for  Maxim  Gorki,  who  was  born 
here  Its  oldest  section  is  the  turreted  kremhn, 
dating  from  the  13th  cent  ,  it  includes  a  palace 
and  two  13th-century  cathedrals  Gorki  has  a 
university  and  several  technu  al  schools 

Gorki  (gdr'ke)  or  Gorki  Lemnskoye  (lyfi'nylnsktiyu), 
village,  RSFSR,  <  17  mi  SSE  of  Moscow  It  was 
the  country  home  of  Lenin,  who  died  here,  and  has 
a  memorial  museum 

Gorkum,  Netherlands  see  GORTNCHEM. 

Gorky  soe  GORKI 

Gorllee  (gArlcVtsP),  town  (pop  0,100),  Poland,  GO  mi 
SE  of  Cracow,  m  tho  Carpathians  It  has  a  pe- 
troleum industry  In  tho  First  World  War  the 
Austro-Gei  man  forces  defeated  (1915)  the  Russians 

Gttrlitz  (gur'Hts),  <ity  (pop  90,947),  Lower  Silesia, 
E  Germany,  on  tho  Gorhtzor  (or  Lusatian)  Neisse 
river  The  chief  citv  of  Lusatia,  it  manufactures 
textiles,  machinery,  glass,  and  beer  It  was  (1377- 
96)  the  seat  of  a  duchy  and  flourished  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  As  a  Bohemian  dependency, 
Gorlitz  passed  to  the  Hapsburgs  in  1526  In  1635 
the  Treaty  of  Prague  awarded  it  to  Saxony,  and  m 
1815  tho  Congress  of  Vienna  gave  it  to  Prussia 
After  the  Second  World  War,  in  which  Gorhtz 
suffered  some  damage,  the  part  of  the  city  on  the 
left  hank  of  the  Neisse  (pop  85,686)  was  incor- 
porated into  Russian-occupied  Saxony,  while  the 
sec  tion  on  tho  right  bunk  (pop  5,201)  passed  under 
Polish  administration  The  Polish  name  is  Zgor- 
zelec  Jakob  Boehme  lived  here 

Gorhtzer  Neisse   see  NEIHHK 

Gorlovka  (gor'lufku),  city  (1926  pop  23,215,  1939 
pop  1 08,69  i),  SE  Ukraine,  in  the  Donets  Basin 
It  is  a  major  coal-mining  and  industrial  center 

Gorman,  Arthur  Pue,  1839-190«,  American  politi- 
cian, b  Woodstock,  Md  Six  years  in  the  Mary- 
land house  of  representatives  and  five  years  m  the 
state  senate  were  followed  by  election  to  the  U  S 
Senate  in  1880  Uo  had  by  this  time  become  prac- 
tically tho  Demor  ratic  boss  of  Maryland  As  chair- 
man of  tho  Democratic  National  Committee  in 
1884,  he  directed  Cleveland's  successful  campaign 
for  the  presidency  Hm  share  in  the  Wilson-Gor- 
man Tariff  Act  of  1804  consisted  m  leading  a  group 
of  Senators,  who,  by  over  600  amendments,  turned 
the  low-tariff  Wilson  Bill  into  a,  high-tariff  act,  as 
high  as  the  act  passed  by  the  Republicans  in  1883 
Cleveland  declared  the  bill  a  betrayal  of  the  Demo- 
cratic stand  and  denounced  it,  allowing  it  to  be- 
come law  without  his  signature  Gorman,  who  had 
become  one  of  his  party  s  leaders  in  the  Senate,  was 
defeated  in  1898,  but  was  returned  again  in  1903 
and  served  as  minority  leader  until  his  death 

Gorman,  city  (pop  1,157),  N  central  Texas,  SW  of 
Fort  Worth,  founded  1890,  me  1902  The  region, 
once  oil  producing,  now  mainly  grows  peanuts 

Gorno-Altai  and  Gorno-Altaisk,  RSFSR  wee  MOUN- 
TAIN-ALTAI 

Gorno-Badakhshan,  Tadzhik  3SR  see  MOUNTAIN- 
BAUAKHSHAN 

Gorodetsky,  Sergei  Mitrofanovich  (sh-ga'  metrufh'- 
nuvlch  gurudyfct'ske),  1884-,  Russian  poet  With 
Gumilev,  he  founded  the  Acmeist  school  of  poetry 
His  chief  work  was  Vital  Sap  (1907),  in  which  he 
attempted  to  create  a  Russian  mythology 

GOrres,  Joseph  Ton  (Johann  Joseph  von  G&ires) 
(yo'efif  ftin  gu'rus),  1776-1848,  German  journalist 
and  author  He  supported  the  French  Revolution 
and  advocated  the  union  of  the  Rhine  provinces 
with  France,  but  wan  later  turned  against  the  Rev- 
olution From  1800  to  1808  he  lived  in  Heidelberg 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Heidelberg  roman- 
ticists who  were  seeking  their  material  in  German 
history.  Gdrres  became  a  liberal  nationalist,  and 
his  hatred  for  Napoleon  set  his  views  From  1814 
to  1816  be  edited  the  Rhcinitche  Merkur,  the  most 
influential  paper  in  Germany  It  was  suppressed  in 
the  period  of  reaction  A  fervent  Roman  Catholic, 

'  Gorres  took  up  the  cause  of  ultramontamsm  under 
the  protection  of  Louis  I  of  Bavaria  Hia  numerous 
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books  deal  with  politics,  religion,  and  earlier  Ger- 
man literature  and  folklore,  and  be  influenced  the 
entire  intellectual  movement  of  his  time  He  col- 
lected and  edited  the  well-known  DeuUche  Volks- 
bilcher  [German  folk  books]  (1807)  and  edited  the 
medieval  epic  Lohengnn  (1813)  His  best-known 
political  work  is  Germany  and  the  Reeolution  (1819, 
Eng  tr  ,  1820) 

gorse  •  see  FURZE 

Gorter,  Herman  (her'raan  gdr'tur),  1864-1927, 
Dutch  poet  He  wrote  two  notable  long  poems, 
Afet  (1889),  in  impressionistic  style,  and  Pan 
(1912),  instinct  with  the  Marxian  socialism  to 
which  Gorter  devoted  hia  later  talents,  especially 
in  journalism 

Gorton,  Samuel,  o  1592-1677,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Rhode  Island,  b  near  Manchester,  England  Seek- 
ing religious  freedom,  he  came  to  America  (1637) 
but,  because  of  his  unorthodox  religious  teachings, 
was  banished  successively  from  Boston  and 
Plymouth  At  Portsmouth,  R  I  ,  he  joined  Anne 
Hutchmson  in  ousting  William  CODDINUTON  (1639) 
but  on  Coddmgton's  retuin  to  power  was  himself 
turned  out  In  1642,  after  a  characteristically  tur- 
bulent stay  in  Providence,  Gorton  bought  Indian 
land  bouth  of  that  town  and  founded  Shawomet 
Massachusetts  authorities,  with  designs  on  that 
territory,  jailed  him  (1643)  for  holding  erroneous 
religious  opinions  The  earl  of  Warwick  finally  ob- 
tained for  Gorton  freedom  from  molestation  on  his 
land,  which  he  renamed  (1648)  Warwick  and  on 
which  he  preached  to  colonists  and  Indians  His 
followers  called  themselves  "Gortomtes"  for  many 
decades  after  hia  death  His  tenets  included  denial 
of  tho  Trinity,  denial  of  actual  heaven  and  hell,  and 
a  belief  that  every  man  should  be  his  own  inter- 
cessor 

Gortyna  (g6rtl'nu),  ancient  city,  S  central  Crete, 
near  the  foot  of  Mt  Ida  It  was  second  in  impor- 
tance only  to  Cnossus  ui  Crete  Near  it  was  the 
famous  Labyrinth  Under  Rome  it  was  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  island  An  inscription  of  a  code  of  laws 
of  inheritance,  marriage,  divorce,  and  the  like  was 
found  on  a  wall  in  Gortyna  in  1884 

Gfirtz,  Georg  Hemnch  von  (ga'firk  hin'ilkh  fun 
gurtz').  1668-1719,  Swedish  statesman,  a  German 
While  m  the  service  of  Frederick  V,  duke  of  Hol- 
stem-Gottorp,  ho  was  largely  responsible  for  tho 
duke's  alliance  with  Sweden,  which  threatened 
Danish  power  in  Scbleswig-Holstem  He  won  the 
favor  of  CHARLES  XII  of  Sweden  and  became  his 
chief  minister  (1714)  An  able  diplomat,  he  tried 
to  impiove  the  position  of  Sweden  by  conducting 
peace  negotiations  with  Russia  (1718)  to  end  the 
Northei  n  War,  but  Charles  would  make  no  conces- 
sions Despite  the  exhaustion  of  Sweden,  Charles 
invaded  Norway  (1718)  The  unpopular  measures 
of  the  reign  were  blamed  upon  Gortz,  and  after 
Charles's  death  he  was  executed  on  charges  of 
treason 

Goryn  (gcVrmyu),  Pol  Horyn  (h6'rlnyu),  river  of  tho 
USSR  It  rises  65  mi  E  of  Lvov  and  flows  400  mi 
N  into  the  Pripet 

Gbrz    see  GORIZIA 

Gorzow  Wielkopolski  soe  LANDSBERC}  AN  DER 
WARTHE 

Goschen,  George  Joachim  Goschen,  1st  Viscount 
(g&'shun),  1831-1907,  English  statesman  A  lead- 
ing financier,  he  was  sent  to  Cairo  (1876)  to  help 
plan  the  conversion  of  the  Egyptian  debt  He  was 
ambassador  to  Turkey  (1880-81)  As  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  (1886-92)  he  converted  part  of  the 
national  debt  Later  he  advocated  free  trade  and 
was  an  eneigetic  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  (1896- 
1900)  See  his  Theory  of  Foreign  Exchanges  (first 
written  1861,  4th  ed  ,  with  biographical  preface  by 
B  F  Hopper,  1932) 

Gosford,  Archibald  Acheson.  2d  earl  of  (goz'furd), 
1776-1849.  governor  m  chief  of  British  North 
America  (1835-37)  In  1835  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Melbourne  government  governor  in  chief  of 
British  North  America — excepting  Newfoundland 
— and  n  royal  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  affairs  m  Lower  Canada  PI  is  policy  of 
"conciliation  without  concession"  towards  Papi- 
neau  and  the  French  Canadian  patriots  alienated 
the  English  element  without  winning  the  French 
extremists  He  resigned  on  Nov  14,  1837,  on  tho 
eve  of  the  rebellion  of  1837  Returned  to  Eng- 
land, he  opposed  the  Act  of  Union  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1840,  but  without  succ  ess. 

Gosforth  (g&Vfurth)  1  Village,  Cumbeiland,  Eng- 
land, near  Wastwater  It  has  a  famous  Viking 
cross,  14>$  ft  high,  dating  probably  from  the  7th 
cent.,  in  ita  decorations,  Norse  mythology  and 
Christian  lore  are  blended.  2  Urban  district  (1913 
pop  18,044,  1943  estimated  pop  20,270),  North- 
umberland, England,  N  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  It 
is  a  ooal-mimng  center  On  its  racecourse  George 
Stephenaon  built  his  first  locomotive  (1814) 

goshawk  (gfts'hok),  fearless  and  relentless  hawk  of 
the  Old  World  and  North  America  The  Eastern 
goshawk  male  is  about  22  in  long,  and  the  female 
is  about  24  in.  Both  sexes  (m  adult  plumage)  have 
a  black  crown  and  a  white  stripe  over  the  red  eye, 
the  upper  parts  are  blue  gray  and  the  under  parts 
white,  finely  barred  with  gray.  They  are  very  de- 
structive to  poultry  and  to  game  birds,  especially 
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to  the  ruffed  grouse  and  ptarmigan  There  is  a 
Western  goshawk  with  darker  plumage 

Goshen  (go'ahn)  1  Fertile  part  of  Egypt  occupied 
by  the  Israelites  Gen  47  6,  Ex  8  22,  9  26  9  Un- 
identified region.  S  Palestine  Joshua  10  41, 11  16 
3  Town  of  Judah  Joshua  16  51 

Goshen.  1  Town  (pop  778),  NW  Conn  ,  in  the 
Litchfield  Hills,  settled  and  me  1739  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Asaph  Hall  Goshen  produced  cheese 
in  commercial  quantities  as  early  as  1792  2  City 
(pop  11,375),  co  seat  of  Elkhart  co  ,  N  Ind  ,  on 
tho  oast  bank  of  the  Elkhart  and  c  25  mi  SE  of 
South  Bond,  settled  c  1830,  me  1808  It  is  a  dis- 
tributing point  for  a  fertile  agricultural  area  and 
produces  ladios,  phonographs,  refrigerators,  and 
special  production  machinery  A  large  Menriomte 
population  maintains  its  own  customs  Goshen 
College  (Monnomte,  coeducational,  1894)  is  here 
3  Village  (pop  i.07-5),  co  seat  of  Orange  oo  ,  SE 
N.Y  ,  SE  of  Middletown,  m  a  dairy  and  truck- 
garden  region,  settled  during  the  18th  cent  ,  me 
1809  The  Good  Time  track  is  tho  scone  of  the 
Hambletoman  and  other  horse  races;  tho  Historic 
or  Harnman  track  is  also  at  Goshen 

Goslar  (g6s'lar).  uty  (pop  35,663),  Brunswick, 
central  Germany,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Har/ 
mts  bine  o  its  foundation  (10th  cent )  it  has  been  a 
mining  center  Its  silver  mines  are  no  longer 
worked,  but  copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  and  sulphur 
aro  extracted,  and  there  are  varied  manufactures 
Goslar  was  a  favorite  residence  of  many  early  Ger- 
man kings  and  emperors  and  was  the  scene  of 
several  imperial  diets  It  long  was  a  member  of  the 
Hanseatu*  League  and  was  a  free  imperial  city  until 
1802  Awarded  to  Hanover  in  1815,  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  Brunswic  k  m  1941  The  city  has  com- 
pletely preserved  its  medieval  character  The 
JSwinger,  a  round  tower  dating  from  the  16th  cent  , 
is  a  remnant  of  its  old  fortifications  Tho  Kaiser - 
ha  us,  a  large  Romanesque  palace,  was  built  (mid- 
llth  cent)  for  Emperor  Henry  III  There  are 
several  Romanesque  and  Gothic  churches,  a  Gothic 
city  hall,  and  many  half-timbered  houses 

Gosnold,  Bartholomew  (gSa'nold),  fl  1572-1607, 
English  explorer  and  colonizer  In  1002  he  com- 
manded the  Concord  on  a  voyage  of  exploration,  in 
which  he  nav  ijjated  the  c  oast  from  Maine  to  Narra- 
gansett  Bav  ,  naming  Capo  Cod  and  several  islands 
and  building  a  bmall  fort  on  Cutty  hunk,  western- 
most of  the  Elizabeth  Islands  In  1606  he  com- 
manded the  (Jod  Speed,  which  carried  a  portion  of 
the  first  settlers  to  Virginia.  He  protested  against 
the  site  of  Jamestown  but  was  overruled  and  sev- 
eral months  later  died  there  of  malaria  For  ac  - 
counts  b\  Gabriel  Archer  and  John  Brereton  on  tho 
1602  voyage,  soe  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety ,  Collection*,  Vol  XXVIII  (1843) 

Gospel  [M  E  ,=good  news,  cf  evangel  from  Gr  ,*= 
good  news],  one  of  the  foui  biographies  of  Jesus 
which  begin  the  New  Testament  The  Gospela  are 
named  MATTHEW,  M\RK,  LUKE,  and  JOHN  The 
first  three  are  called  SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS  because  of 
their  chronological  order  and  apparent  relationship 
The  solemn  reading  of  the  Gospel  of  the  day  is  a 
special  feature  of  the  liturgy  in  many  churches  In 
the  Western  Church  the  congregation  stands  when 
it  is  read ,  at  High  Mass  it  ia  sung  by  the  deacon  in 
the  sanctuary  on  the  left  side  (congregation's  left), 
hence  called  the  Gospel  side,  lights  are  carried,  and 
the  book  is  censed  In  Eastern  rites,  before  the 
reading  of  the  Gospel  there  is  a  solemn  procession 
through  tho  navo  to  tho  sanctuary,  with  lights  and 
inconso  Formerly  the  Gospel  (i  o  ,  a  book  of  tho 
Gospels)  was  used  instead  of  the  Bible  for  the  oath 
in  courts  in  Christian  countries  This  sort  of  honor 
paid  to  the  book  resulted  in  some  of  the  glories  of 
ILLUMINATION,  og,  tho  Lnidinfarno  Gospels  (see 
LmnuwAHNE)  and  the  Book  of  KELLH  For  apoc- 
ryphal Gospels,  see  PSEUDEPIURAPHA 

Gosplan  (gusplin'),  abbreviation  for  Gottudarstvcn- 
naya  plannvaya  Lomibsiya  |Rus  , -state  planning 
commission]  The  Gosplan  was  organized  in  the 
USSR  in  1921  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  Russian 
industry  from  the  ravages  of  the  First  World  War 
and  the  civil  war  The  Gosplan  plans  tho  Five 
Year  Plans 

Gosport  (g5s'-),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  38,- 
338, 1947  estimated  pop  48,290),  Hampshire,  Eng- 
land, on  Portsmouth  Harbour  opposite  Ports- 
mouth It  is  a  port,  the  site  of  a  royal  victualing 
yard,  naval  barracks,  and  Hablar  Howpital  for  sea- 
men Holy  Trinity  Church  has  an  organ  on  which 
Handel  played  Once  a  fibhing  village,  Gosport 
now  has  a  coast  trade,  and  yachts  and  sails  are 
made 

Gossaert  or  Gossart,  Jan   soe  MABUSE,  JAN  DE 

Goase,  Sir  Edmund  William  (gos),  1849-1928,  Eng- 
lish poet  and  critic  He  was  assistant  librarian  in 
the  British  Museum  at  17,  Clark  lecturer  in  English 
literature  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (1884-90) , 
and  librarian  of  the  Hoube  of  Lords  (1904-14)  He 
was  praised  for  his  verse  m  On  VvA  and  Flute 
(1873),  King  Enk  (1876),  New  Poem*  (1879),  and 
other  volumes  Through  his  excellent  criticisms, 
ho  introduced  English  readers  to  Ibsen  and  other 
Scandinavian  writers  and  to  some  modern  French 
wntei s  and  painters  Among  the  many  biographies 
he  wrote  were  those  of  Gray  (1882),  Donne  (1899), 


Cross  reference*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 
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Jeremy  Taylor  (1904),  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (1905), 
Ibsen  (1907),  Swinburne  (1617),  and  Congrevo 
(rov  ed  ,  1924)  Father  and  Son  (1907)  describes 
his  relation  with  his  father,  Philip  Henry  Gosse 
(1810-88),  English  naturalist  and  author  of  aoolog- 
ical  works,  whose  biography  he  had  written  (1890) 
Sir  Edmund  was  knighted  in  1925  See  lus  essays 
on  Scandinavian  poetry  and  Stndiet  in  the  Litera- 
ture of  Northern  Europe  (1879) ,  biography  by  Sir 
Evan  Charteria  (1931) 

Gossec,  Francois  Joseph  (frftswa'  zhdzcT  g&sfcV), 
1734-1829,  Belgian  composer,  who  lived  in  Pans 
after  1751,  pupil  of  Rameau  He  founded  the 
Eoole  royale  de  Chant  in  1784  and  later  taught 
composition  in  its  successor  school,  the  Pans  Con- 
servatoire He  composed  many  operas,  string 
quartets,  and  a  Requiem,  his  symphonies,  pub- 
lished (1754)  before  Haydn's,  were  the  first  written 
in  France 

Oossen,  Hermann  Hemnch  (her'man  hln'rlkh  g6'- 
sun),  1810-58,  German  economist,  little  known  in 
his  lifetime  His  great  work,  Entwitklung  der 
Otsetse  des  menschlichen  Verkettrs  und  dei  daraus 
flieasenden  Regeln  fur  mensMichea  Handeln  [de- 
velopment of  the  law  of  human  intercourse  and  its 
rpsulting  rule  for  human  behavior]  (1854),  antici- 
pated the  theory  of  marginal  utility  as  formulated 
In  Jevons  and  others 

Gosson,  Stephen  (gosfn),  1554-1624,  English  play- 
wright and  pamphleteer,  a  clergyman,  b  Cantet- 
bury,  educated  at  Corpus  Chnsti  College,  Oxford 
Hia  plays  are  lost,  but  his  attack  on  plays,  poetry, 
and  other  amusements  in  The  School  of  Abuse 
(1579)  evoked  in  reply  Thomas  Lodge's  Defense  of 
Play 't s  (1579?)  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Apologie 
for  Poetne  (1596)  See  study  by  William  \  Rmg- 
ler  (1942) 

Got.  Francois  Jules  Edmond  (fraswa'  zhul'  edm5' 
go;),  1822  -1901,  Fi ench  actot  He  made  his  debut 
at  the  Comedie  Francaiso  m  1844  and  in  1850  was 
made  a  member  of  the  company  Got  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  finest  exponents  of  the  classical 
school  of  acting  and  was  the  most  popular  come- 
dian of  his  time  in  French  classical  drama  and  in 
such  plays  as  bugler's  Lt  Fits  de  Giboytr  and  Les 
Fourchnmbault  He  made  his  farewell  appearance 
in  1895 

Gota.Swed  Gdtaalv  (yu"ta  Plv'),  river,  56  mi  long, 
SW  Sweden,  draining  Vanern  lake  into  the  Katte- 
gat It  is  part  of  the  Gota  Canal,  a  240-mile  system 
of  nveis,  lakos  and  canals,  which  crosses  S  Sweden 
from  Goteborg  to  Stockholm  The  canal,  complet- 
ed in  1832,  passes  around  the  TROLLH  \TTAN  falls, 
it  ascends  and  descends  300  ft  by  means  of  58  locks 
Gotaland  or  Gotanke .  see  Sw  EDEN 
Goteborg  or  Gothenburg  (gd'thunburg,  g6'tun-), 
Swed  Goteborg  (yutubor'yu),  city  (pop  325,503), 
SW  Sweden,  co  seat  of  Goteborg  and  liohus  co  ,  a 
seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gota  1 1  vor  on  the  Kat- 
tegat It  is  an  important  shipping  router  and  the 
second  largest  city  of  Sweden,  with  shipyards,  ball- 
bearing factories,  and  porcelain  works  Goteborg 
is  the  seat  of  a  Lutheran  bishop,  of  a  university 
(founded  1887),  and  of  several  academies  and  tech- 
nical schools  It  was  made  a  free  port  in  1922  and 
is  the  site  of  a  large  annual  fair  Founded  in  1619 
by  Gustavus  II,  it  was  planned  by  Dutch  architects 
and  has  retained  much  of  its  handsome  and  stately 
architecture  The  ancient  city  wall  has  been  razed, 
but  the  moat  remains  In  1865  the  city  originated 
the  Goteborg  licensing  system  for  the  control  of 
liquor  sales,  which  still  is  the  basis  of  Swedish 

LIQUOR  LAWS 

Goteborg  and  Bonus,  Swod  Goteborg  och  Bohus  Ian 
(yutubor'yu  6  boo'hus  ten"), county  (1,989  sq  mi  , 
pop  510,8%),  SW  Sweden,  on  the  Kattegat  It 
comprises  the  historic  province  of  BOHUHLAN  and 
the  citv  of  Goteborg,  its  county  seat  The  chief 
occupations  are  fishing,  dairying,  vegetable  grow- 
ing, and  atone  quarrying  There  is  a  large  textile 
plant  at  Udde valla,  and  there  are  paper  mills  at 
Munkedal 

Goteborg  licensing  system:  see  LIQUOR  LAWS 
Gotha  (go'thu,  -tu,  Ger  go'td),  city  (pop  57,639), 
Thuringia,  central  Germany  It  is  a  manufac  turmg 
center,  producing  railroad  cars,  machinery,  elei- 
tncal  equipment,  precision  instruments,  and  a 
number  of  other  articles  First  mentioned  as  a 
town  m  1189,  it  passed  (I486)  to  the  Ernestine  line 
of  the  Saxon  house  of  WKTTIN  and  became  (1640) 
the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha  (from  1826 
to  1918,  of  SAXF-COBURG-GOTHA)  Gotha  has  Jong 
been  a  center  of  geographic  research  and  publish- 
ing The  well-known  house  of  Justus  Perthes  be- 
gan in  1764  the  publication  of  the  Almanach  de 
Gotha,  an  authontative  reference  work  on  the  roval 
houses  and  the  nobility  of  Europe,  public  ation  was 
not  resumed  after  the  Sec  ond  World  War  In  1875 
the  German  Socialist  groups  held  a  congress  at 
Gotha  and  united  ui  the  Social  Democratic  party 
Among  the  chief  historic  buildings  of  Gotha  are  the 
ducal  palace  of  Friedenatem  (1643-57)  and  the 
Iriedrichstal  Palace  (1712),  an  early  15th-century 
church,  the  16th-century  city  hall,  mid  parts  of  a 
13th-century  Augustine  monastery  The  Lcma 
canal  (built  1366-09)  brings  water  to  Gotha  from 
the  near-by  Thuringian  Forest  The  city  suffered 
considerable  damage  in  the  Second  World  War 
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Gotham  (g8'tum),  village,  Nottinghamshire,  Eng- 
land Its  inhabitants  early  acquired  a  reputation 
for  doing  ridiculous  things,  such  as  trying  to  drown 
Ian  eel  The  stones,  collected  in  the  Merry  Tales  oj 
Gotham  probably  first  m  the  16th  cent ,  are  con- 
jectured to  have  arisen  in  the  efforts  of  the  towns- 
people to  appear  to  be  fools  and  thus  prevent  King 
John  from  residing  in  the  town  or  establishing  a 
highway  through  it 

Gotham  (go'tm,  in  New  York  goth'm),  name  first 
used  for  New  York  city  by  Washington  Irving  and 
others  in  the  Salmagundi  Papers,  with  satirical 
reference  to  Gotham,  England 
Gothenburg*  see  GOTKBOHG 

Gothenburg  (g&th'unburg),  city  (pop  2,330),  S 
Nebr  ,  on  the  Platte  river  and  SE  of  North  Platte, 
in  an  alfalfa  and  hay  area,  settled  1882,  me  1884 
A  fur-trading  post,  founded  (1854)  on  the  Oregon 
Trail  near  by  and  used  (1860-61)  as  a  pony-express 
station,  was  moved  hero  in  1931 
Gothic  architecture,  style  of  building  practiced  m 
Europe  in  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  cent  ,  sometimes 
.called  pointed  style  for  the  conspicuous  use  of  the 
pointed  ARCH  and  v\ui/r  The  term  Gothic  fust 
came  into  use  in  the  Renaissance  as  synonymous 
with  barbarous,  an  adjective  then  applied  to  the 
arclutectuie  of  the  Middle  Ages  Though  all  medie- 
val pointed  architecture  has  been  classed  as  C.othic, 
the  style  in  its  most  complete  and  consistent  em- 
bodiment is  seen  pi  imai  ilv  in  France  and  there  only 
in  a  few  supreme  woiks,  such  as  the  cathedial  at 
Amiens  In  these  was  attained  the  goal  of  an  open 
,'skeleton  of  stone,  supporting  stone  vaulting,  with 
each  member  of  the  entite  building  fulfilling  a  cal- 
culated and  indispensable  function,  both  struc- 
turall  v  and  artist  ically  The  various  arts  and  crafts 
developed  a  related  st\hstic  character  and  were 
skillfully  used  to  enrich  the  great  buildings  When 
the  11th-century  Romanesque  builders  of  N 
Europe  substituted  for  the  wooden  roofing  stone 
vaulting  built  up  of  small  stones  over  the  side  aisles 
and  the  nave,  their  buildings  called  into  play  the 
principles  of  elasticity  and  equilibrium  to  which  the 
high  organizing  of  thrust  and  countei  thrust  in 
Gothic  architecture  gave  eventual  stability  The 
introduction  of  diagonal  ribs  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  groined  vaults  was  an  early  and  im- 
portant move  These,  with  the  transverse  and  lon- 
gitudinal libs  which  had  already  come  into  use, 
constituted  an  independent  skeleton  frame  for  the 
vault  masonry  With  the  development  of  veitical 
piers  to  receive  this  frame  at  each  bav  along  the 
waits  of  nave  and  side  aisles,  the  walls  themselves 
no  longei  were  needed  foi  suppoit,  the.y  could  be 
thin  and  would  permit  the  use  of  laige  windows 
The  advent  of  the  pointed  aich  (earlv  12th  cent ) 
decreased  the  lateial  thrust  and  brought  greater 
height  and  lightness  to  the  vault  surfaces  and 
greater  flexibility  in  tho  covering  of  oblong  aieas 
in  the  developed  dothic  structural  organism  the 
groat  thrusts  of  the  mam  vaults  and  roof  weie  col- 
lected at  points  of  support  wheie  the  outward 
thrust  was  tiansfcired  over  the  side  aisles  bv  a  sys- 
tem of  flying  buttresses  (see  BUTTRESS)  to  massive 
vertical  stacks  of  masonry  m  the  outer  walls  of  the 
aisles,  while  the  lessened  downward  thrust  of  the 
main  vaults  was  earned  bv  the  main  piers  to  the 
foundations  below  This  interrelation  of  vaults, 
thrusts,  and  supports  was  termed  articulation  and 
on  it  depended  the  stability  of  the  whole  structure 
As  the  full  possibilities  of  this  skeleton  method  of 
construction  were  understood,  extraordinary  light- 
ness of  effect  became  possible,  as  exemplified  in 
such  cathedrals  as  those  of  Amiens  and  Bourges, 
lending  plausibility  to  the  statement,  "vaults  of 
stone  suppoited  on  walls  of  glass,"  since  the  stone 
framework  became  less  and  less  visually  predomi- 
nant in  the  mterioi  Upon  these  fundamental  ele- 
ments of  pointed  arches,  vaults,  ribs,  piers,  and 
buttresses  builders  composed  effects  steadily  in- 
creasing m  variety  and  audacity  In  Notre  Dame, 
Pans  (1164- c  1230),  the  skeleton  method  of  con- 
struction leceived  its  earliest  complete  expression, 
while  Amiens  (1220-88),  the  loftiest  of  all  completed 
Gothic  cathedrals,  display  s  the  fully  evolved  French 
church  The  evolution  of  the  French  Gothic 
churches  culminated  m  the  double  aisles  and  side 
chapels  flanking  the  nave,  the  elaborated  east  end 
with  its  greatly  expanded  chevet.  the  great  transept 
with  east  and  west  arms,  and  the  two  or  more  magnif- 
icent tow  ers  The  foui  pei  lods  of  French  Gothic  are 
Transitional  Gothic  (1134-80),  marking  the  change 
from  Romanesque  to  Developed  Gothic  woik,  in 
which  both  round  and  pouited  arches  occur  and  the 
structural  system  is  explored,  but  not  perfected,  as 
in  the  cathedral  at  Noyon,  Developed  Gothic 
(1180-1270),  marking  the  sti  uctural  and  decoiative 
culmination  of  Gothic  architoctuio  for  France  and 
indeed  the  rest  of  Europe,  as  in  Rheims,  Amiens, 
and  Bourges  cathedrals,  Rayounant  Gothic 
(mainly  14th  cent ),  a  period  of  application  of  De- 
veloped Gothic  pnnopals  to  smaller  structures 
with  an  evident  loos  of  strength  and  vitality  m  de- 
sign, as  in  Samt-Ouen,  Rouen,  and  the  choir  of  St 
Urban  at  Troyes,  Flamboyant  Gothic  (mainly  15th 
cent ),  marked  by  an  exuberant  use  of  decoration 
built  on  a  system  of  compound  (flamehke)  curves 
and  other  decorative  devices,  as  in  the  Church  of 


St.  Maclou,  Rouen,  and  in  the  transept  facade  of 
the  Evreux  cathedral.  In  England  the  latter  half 
of  the  12th  cent  saw  the  transition  from  massive 
Norman  or  Romanesque  building  to  Gothic  The 
pointed  arch  became  established  m  the  late  12th 
cent ,  and  English  Gothic  was  only  at  the  point  of 
readiness  at  a  time  when  France  was  already  pro- 
ducing its  great  works  French  influences  upon 
English  builders,  only  indirect  except  for  West- 
minster Abbey,  definitely  ceased  after  the  earlv 
part  of  the  13th  cent  English  building  passed 
through  three  merging  but  definable  phases  Eailv 
English  (late  12th-13th  cent ),  with  simplicity  and 
statelmess,  retaining  structurally  much  of  the 
Romanesque,  as  in  Salisbury's  cathedral  and  in  the 
nave  and  west,  front  of  the  cathedral  at  Wells, 
Decorated  stylo,  also  termed  Geometnc  01 
Curvilinear  (14th  cent),  increasingly  rich  with 
elaborate  tracery  (eg.  Bristol  Cathedral),  and 
Perpendicular  style  (late  14th-middle  16th  cent ) 
— thus  termed  from  the  character  of  its  traceiy 
and  paneling  and  distinguished  by  the  development 
of  the  FAN  VAULT  and  by  much  collegiate  and 
manor-house  construction,  eg,  St  George's 
Chapel  (1481-1537),  Windsor,  and  Henry  VII's 
chapel  (1502-20),  Westminster  Abbey  The  latter 
part  of  this  phase  (1485-1558)  is  also  identified  as 
Tudor  In  England,  Gothic  church  plans  exhibited 
elongated  east  arms,  with  square  rather  than  ap- 
sidal  termination,  single  aisles,  with  lanty  of  side 
chapels,  small  east  tiansepts,  in  addition  to  tho 
great  transepts,  fiequent  cloisters,  and  a  promi- 
nent central  towei,  sometimes  crowned  by  a  tail 
spire  In  Germany,  Gothic  architecture  boriowed 
from  France  in  the  13th  cent  In  the  Cologne  <  a- 
thodral  (commenced  c  1248)  the  eastern  arm  was 
copied  from  Amiens  In tei  penetrating  moldings 
and  other  elaborate  effects  in  masonry  carving,  us 
well  as  fine  figure  sculpture,  woro  charac  teristic  In 
Italy,  Gothic  building  in  general  confined  itself  to 
the  external  and  decoiative  features  of  the  style, 
with  the  enduring  influences  of  (lassie  Roman  do- 
sign  and  mateiialH  always  in  the  backgiound  The 
Milan  cathedral  (1386-1813),  influenced  by  Gei- 
man  Gothic,  is  the  most  impoitant  example,  while 
the  doges'  palace,  Venice,  exemplifies  the  nchlv 
decorative  Venetian  Gothic  In  Spam,  Fienoh 
monuments  were  the  chief  inspiiation,  while  tho 
decorative  elements  took  a  graceful  and  distinctive 
character  fiom  classu  and  Moorish  influences,  and 
there,  as  in  Italy,  the  consti  uctivc  essence  of  Got.hu 
architecture  was  suboidmated  Church  mteriois, 
lofty  and  boldly  nnpiessivo,  were  decorative  and 
even  sensational  m  quality ,  as  in  Seville  (begun 
1401),  the  largest  medieval  cathedral  in  Euiope, 
Burgos  (begun  1221),  fiad  Toledo  (1227),  with  a 
French  plan  rebcinblnij?  Bourges  The  medieval 
sculptors  pioduoed  eveiywhere  superb  ornamental 
details  and  hguio  sculplutes  Stained  glass  on- 
couraged  the  enlargement  of  window  tracery  In 
tho  north  its  use  contributed  the  chief  adornment 
of  church  mtouors,  giving  a  unique  and  inspumg 
splendor  of  c-oloi  See  MKDIILVAL  ART  See  C  11 
Moore,  Development  and  Chaiactei  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture (1899),  T  G  Jackson,  Gothic  Architect™ e  in 
France,  England,  and  Italy  (1915) 
Gothic  art  see  MEniKVAi-  ART 
Gothic  language,  East  Get  manic  language  The 
earliest  literary  remains  m  any  Germanic  tongue 
are  in  the  Gothic  Bible  of  ULFILAB  See  LANUUAUF 
(table) 

Gothic  revival,  a  phase  of  taste,  chiefly  confined  to 
England  and  America  and  reaching  its  maximum 
popularity  c  1850  Though  the  movement  to 
mamod  a  faddish  and  supoificial  emulation  of  tho 
aits  of  the  Middle  Ages,  vet  out  of  it  emerged  soino 
capable  exponents  and  some  woiks  of  merit  Arc  hi- 
tectural  evidences  of  the  change  may  be  seen  as 
early  as  1 770  in  Strawberry  Hill,  near  London,  in  the 
imitation  Gothic  abbey  redesigned  by  Horace  Wai- 
pole  as  a  country  residence  In  1841  \  W  N  Pu- 
gin  wrote  The  True  Principles  of  Pointed  or  Chris- 
tian Architecture,  later  the  textbook  of  the  revival 
The  English  Church  supported  the  movement,  re- 
stonng  a  large  numboi  of  medieval  ecclesiastical 
edifices  SirGeoige  Gilbert  Scott  was  the  noted 
English  restorer  of  tho  day ,  while  France  found  the 
requisite  talents  in  the  great  Viollet-le-Dtic  The 
new  enthusiasm  traveled  quickly  to  tho  United 
States,  where,  eaily  in  the  19th  cent ,  the  architects 
Benjamin  Latrobe  and  Maximilian  Godefioy  had 
already  been  experimenting  with  Gothic  motives 
Meanwhile  the  CLASSIC  REVIVAL  had  reached  full 
development,  and  the  two  causes  came  into  head- 
long conflict  with  their  respective  exponents  taking 
Bides  m  a  battle  of  the  styles,  as  it  hat.  been  termed 
In  England  a  decided  triumph  for  the  Gotlucists 
came  with  the  consti  notion  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament (1840)  m  Perpendicular  Gothic,  by  Sir 
Charles  Barry  In  the  United  States  the  stylo  was 
exploited  chiefly  for  its  romantic  and  picturesque 
side,  with  little  knowledge  of  its  true  values  Used 
largely  in  residences  and  tinctured  with  Victorian 
taste,  it  degenerated  into  triviality  and  actual 
ugliness  However,  the  work  of  Richard  Upjehn 
and  of  James  Ren  wick  pointed  tho  way  to  the 
expert  modern  use  of  Gothic  by  many  able  archi- 
tects, including  R  A  Cram  and  B.  G.  Goodhue. 
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In  England  the  revival  produced  a  permanent 
good  effect,  and  it  revived  interest  m  the  decorative 
aits,  with  the  work  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  inspira- 
tion This  was  the  arts  and  crafts  movement  of  the 
1870s  and  1880s,  with  William  Morris  and  his 
gioup  as  the  most  effectual  leadets  Much  of  the 
minor  arohitectuie  and  of  the  populai  aits  and 
cabmetmaking  of  the  revival,  though  of  no  high 
artistic  rank,  vet  reveal  good  craftsmanship  and  a 
naive  charm  See  A  E  Adclison,  Romanticism  and 
the  Gothic  Revival  (1948) 

Gothic  romance,  a  typo  of  NOVEL  which  flourished 
in  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  cent  in  England 
The  mystery  of  each  tale  is  hcavilv  tinged  with 
horror  derived  fiom  a  gloom  v  background  of  medie- 
val aichitecture  and  with  terror  of  the  supernatural 
The  Castle  of  Otranto  bv  Horace  Walpole  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  type  which  floui  ished  in  the  works 
of  Mrs  Ann  RADCLIH  E,  Matthew  Gregory  LEWIS, 
and  Charles  H  MATVRIN  and  in  the  novel  Franken* 
stein  by  Mary  Shelley 
Gothic  type-  see  TYPE 
Goths,  see  OSTROGOTHS  and  VISIGOTHS 
Gotland  (got'lund),  Swed  Ootlands  Ian  (g6t 'hints 
leV),  island  county  (1,225  sq  mi  ,  pop  50,505), 
SE  Sweden,  in  the  Haltu  Sea  off  the  coast  of  Kalmai 
co  It  comprises  the  islands  of  Gotland,  FA  no, 
Knrlso,  Sando,  and  others  Gotland  is  a  limestone 
plateau  with  a  few  hills  and  with  steep  coasts  Its 
temperate  climate  and  fertile  soil  favor  the  growing 
of  wheat,  rye,  sugar  beets,  ami  vegetables  Othoi 
industries  are  fishing  and  coroentmaking  Wisby 
is  the  county  seat  The  historic  province  of  Gotland 
is  coextensive  with  the  administrative  county 
Archaeological  remains  indicate  thnt  Gotland,  in- 
habited since  the  Stone  Age,  was  nearly  depopu- 
lated by  a  climatic  change  to  intense  cold  between 
1.00  and  300  B  C  Ancient  Roman,  Arabic,  and 
Anglo-Saxon  coins  demonstrate  early  wide  com- 
mercial activity  In  the  12th  cent  German  mer- 
chants settled  at  WIHBY,  which  became  one  of  the 
chief  towns  of  the  HANH^VHP  LbAc.ufc,  Fiom  the 
llth  to  the  14th  cent  Gotland  prospoied  as  the 
trade  center  of  the  Noith  However,  the  Wisbv 
merchants,  in  trying  to  maintain  exclusive  trade 
pnvileges,  clashed  with  the  peasant-traders  of  the 
island,  who  had  achie\od  gieat  prosperity  The 
resulting  conflicts  left  Gotland  open  to  conquest 
(12HO)  by  the  Swedish  king,  Magnus  I  (Magnus 
Ladulas)  Lubeck  soon  took  away  much  of  its 
commerce,  and  fires  and  plagues  in  the  14th  cent 
reduced  its  population  Gotland  was  devastated 
(1  Jbl)  and  conquered  (1362)  by  \V\r  DKMAR  IV  of 
Denmark,  who,  however,  again  had  to  yield  it  to 
the  Hanseatic  League  bj<  the.  Peace  of  Htralsund 
(1370)  In  the  subsequent  wars  between  the  Hansa 
nml  the  Scandmav  mn  kingdoms,  Gotland  served  as 
a  base  of  operations  for  pirates,  who  terrorized  the 
entire  North  By  the  Treaty  of  Stettin  (1570) 
Gotland  passed  under  Danish  rule,  in  1615  it  was 
regained  by  Sweden  Many  rums  of  castles  and 
chinches  recall  its  important  role  in  the  past 
Goto-retto  (goto'-rCt'to),  group  of  islands  (249  sq 
mi  ,  pop  154,207),  in  the  East  ("lima  Sea.  off  W 
Kyushu,  Japan  Admirmtiatively  they  are  part  of 
Nagasaki  prefecture  They  yield  lurgo  quantities 
of  ornamental  coral 

Gottfried  von  Strassburg  (got'fiet  fun  shtras'boork), 
fl  13th  cent  German  epic  poet  He  is  thought  to 
have  been  official  scribe  of  Strasbourg,  but  little  is 
known  of  him  As  author  of  the  Middle  High 
German  epic  Tristan  (c  1210)  he  ranks  as  one  of 
the  great  medieval  German  poets  and  surpasses  all 
the  other  epic  writers  of  his  period  in  artistry, 
fluency,  and  psychological  interest  His  style, 
usually  smooth  and  always  aitistic,  is  often  capri- 
cious and  mannered,  and  in  some  respects  he  is 
inferior  to  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  Tnttan 
hieakh  off  at  the  point  where  Tristan  meets  Isolt  of 
the  White  Hands  The  poem  was  concluded  by 
two  different  poets,  Ulrich  von  Turheim  and 
Heinrich  von  Freiberg  The  second  of  those 
(c  1300)  was  by  far  the  better  poet  See  TRISTR  VM 
AND  ISOLDE  See  also  translation  of  Tntstan  by 
Jesse  Weston  (1899) 

Gottheil,  Gustav  (gfit'hll),  1827-1903,  American 
reform  rabbi,  b  Prussia,  educated  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Berlin  and  Halle  He  served  as  assistant 
(1855-60)  in  the  Berlin  Reform  Temple  and  as 
rabbi  (1860-73)  in  Mamhestei.  England  From 
1873  until  his  retirement  in  18«9  he  was  assistant 
rabbi  and  then  rabbi  of  Temple  Ematm-Ul,  New 
York  City  His  influence  on  reformed  Judaism  ui 
the  United  States  was  great,  he  was  the  founder  of 
several  Jewish  societies  and  a  governor  of  the  Cm- 
tinnati  Hebrew  Union  College  In  1886  he  pre- 
pared the  first  American  Jewish  hvnmbook,  upon 
which  the  Union  Hymnal  of  most  of  the  American 
reformed  congregations  is  based  See  biography 
by  his  son,  Richard  Gottheil  (1936) 
Gottheil,  Richard  James  Horatio.  1862-1936,  Amer- 
ican Orientalist  and  Setnitu  scholar,  b,  Manches- 
ter, England,  grad  Columbia  Univ.,  1881,  Ph  D 
Umv  of  Leipzig,  1886,  son  of  Guatav  Gotthed  He 
taught  Semitic  languages  at  Columbia  Umv  from 
1886  (as  professor  from  1887),  and  he  was  head  of 
the  Oriental  department  of  the  New  York  Public- 
Library  from  1896.  An  ardent  Zionist,  he  was  m- 
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terested  in  the  rebuilding  of  Palestine  and  was  head 
(1909-10)  of  the  American  School  of  \rchaeologv  at 
Jerusalem  His  contributions  to  the  study  of  8\  nac 
are  noteworthy  His  works  include  The  Kyriac 
Grammar  of  Mar  Ella  of  Zobha  (1887) ,  The  Syriac- 
Arabtc  Glosses  of  laha  bar  Ah  (1908-28),  many 
articles  m  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  of  which  he 
was  an  editor,  and  a  biography  of  his  father  (1936) 
Gotthelf,  Jeremias  (yarfiine'us  gdt'hftlf).  1797- 
1854,  Swiss  author  and  clergy  man,  whose  real  name 
was  Albert  Bitzms  He  spent  most  of  his  adult  life 
as  Protestant  pastor  in  the  Emmental,  Bern  can- 
ton, where  he  took  an  ardent  and  active  interest  in 
the  edut  ation  and  economic  improvement  of  the 
then  poverty-stricken  rural  population  His  po- 
litical thought  was  conservative,  and  his  writings 
constitute  largely  a  crusade  against  the  material- 
istic and  irreligious  spirit  of  the  time  His  novels, 
partly  written  in  the  Swiss-German  idiom,  have 
survived  their  immediate  apphc  ation  because  of 
their  high  literary  merit  and  originality  Gotthelf, 
sometimes  called  the  first  of  the  German  naturalist 
school,  had  a  profound  insight  in  the  psychology  of 
his  characters — mostly  Bernese  peasants -—and  his 
stylo  is  distinguished  lor  its  realistic  vigor  Best 
known  among  hm  novels  are  iih  Jir  Knecht  [Ulru 
the  farmhand  1  (1840)  and  Uli  tier  PitcMer  (Ulric 
the  tenant]  (1840) 

Gettmgen  (gtVtTng-un),  city  (pop  68577),  S  Han- 
over, W  central  Germany,  on  the  Leine  river  and 
NE  of  Kassel  It  has  m  ami  fat  tures  of  optical  and 
precision  instruments  and  other  industries,  but  its 
fame  rests  on  its  umversitv  ,  founded  in  1737  by 
Lice  tor  George  Augustus  (later  George  II  of  Eng- 
land) Fust  mentioned  in  the  l()th  cent  ,  Gottmgen 
received  (c  1200)  a  city  charter  and  joined  the 
Hanseatic  League  When,  in  1817,  King  Ernest 
Augustus  revoked  the  constitution  of  Hanover, 
seven  professors  of  the  Umv  of  Gottmgen  issued 
a  strong  protest  arid  were  summarily  dismissed 
They  were  the  brothers  Jakob  and  Karl  Grimm, 
the  founders  of  comparative  philology  ,  the  his- 
torian and  critic  Gervinus,  the  historian  Dahl- 
mann,  the  physicist  W  E  Weber,  the  Orientalist 
G  H  A  von  Ewald,  and  the  jurist  Wilhelm 
Eduard  Albrecht  In  those  times  biuh  a  breath  of 
academic  freedom  was  still  considered  an  outrage, 
and  the  reputation  of  the  university  aoordmgly 
declined  It  was  revived  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
cent  thanks  to  the  departments  of  mathematics 
and  physics,  which  ranted  among  the  world's  best 
The  mathematical  tradition  of  Gottmgen  dates 
back  to  Karl  1'riodiich  Gauss,  who  was  born  here 
and  taught  at  the  unueisitv  Gottmgen  was  also 
the  seat  of  the  (iottinger  Dnhtcrbnnd  or  GWingtr 
Ham  H  group  of  curly  romantic  poets,  founded 
here  in  1772  by  J  H  Voss  arid  others  The  eitv, 
virtually  undamaged  m  the  Sec  ond  World  War  has 
the  tvpu  al  quiet  and  pleasant  charac  ter  ot  a  Ger- 
man university  town  and  has  preserved  much  of  its 
rnediev  al  arc  hitec  ture 

Gottschalk  or  Gottschalck  (both  got'shalk),  d 
e  868,  German  theologian,  son  of  the  count  of 
Saxony  Ho  was  placed  as  a  lad  in  the  monastery 
of  Fulda  (c  822)  He  did  not  wish  to  be  a  monk  but 
was  forced  bv  RMIANITH  MAURLS,  his  superior,  to 
remain  In  827  a  svnod  fieed  him  of  his  vows,  but 
he  went  to  the  monastery  of  Orbais,  where  he  was 
ordained  a  priest  He  soon  began  to  teach  an  ex- 
treme doctrine  of  predestination,  holding  that  God 
had  selected  in  advance  whom  He  would  save  and 
whom  condemn  He  preached  in  Italv  and  else- 
where Rabanus  and  HINCM\R  worked  to  suppress 
him,  and  Gottschalk  was  condemned  in  848  nrid 
849,  deposed  from  the  priesthood,  and  imprisoned 
m  the  Monastery  of  Hautvilheis  Gotthdmlk's 
heterodoxy  was  much  discussed,  it  was  apparently 
derived  from  a  too  stringent  interpretation  of  St 
Augustine 

Gottschalk,  Louis  Moreau  (got'shok),  1829-60, 
American  pianist,  h  New  Orleans,  of  English- 
French  parentage  He  studied  in  Pans  Chopin 
and  Borlioz  praised  his  playing,  he  appeared  suc- 
cessfully in  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  South 
America  The  musical  value  of  his  programs,  how- 
over,  was  slight  His  own  salon  pieces,  such  as 
The  Last  Hope  and  Tht  Dying  Putt,  were  immense- 
ly popular  See  his  Notts  of  a  Pianist  (1881), 
biographies  by  Paul  Vrpin  (Eng  tr ,  1852)  and 
Octavia  Ilensnl  (1870) 

Gottsched,  Johann  Chnstoph  (ycVluin  krto'tM  g6t'- 
shat),  1700-1766,  German  poet  and  critic,  professoi 
of  poetry  at  Leipzig  He  was  the  most  influential 
critic  of  his  time  until  the  Swiss  Bodmer  and  J  J 
Breitinger  successfully  combated  his  theories  In 
addition  to  critical  works  he  produced  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  German  dramatic  literature,  the  Nothigi  r 
Vorrath  (1757-65)  Gottsched  made  a  valiant  at- 
tempt to  reform  the  Gorman  stage  He  organized 
his  own  company  and  opened  a  theater  m  which 
Karohne  NEUBHR  was  the  leading  spirit  He 
adapted  The  Dying  Cato  (1731)  from  plays  by 
Deschamps  and  Addison,  his  wife,  Luise  Adelgunde 
Viktona  Gottached  wrote  successful  comedies  and 
adaptations  for  his  players  His  work  for  the 
theater  was  later  ruthlessly  attacked  by  LESSINO 

G8  tz  von  Berhchingen :  see  BERLICHINOEN,  GOTZ  vo  v 

gouache*  see  WATER-COLOR  PAINTING 
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Goucher  College  (gou'chur),  at  Baltimore  and  Tow- 
son,  Md  ,  nonsectarian,  for  women,  chartered  1885, 
opened  1888  by  Methodists  Formerly  called  the 
Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  it  was  renamed  in 
1910  for  its  president,  John  Franklin  Goucher 
(1890-1908),  and  his  wife,  who  were  among  the 
founders  Building  on  the  new  campus  near  Tow- 
son  began  in  1940  See  history  by  A  H  Kmpp  and 
T  P  Thomas  (1938) 

Gouda  (gou'du,  Dutch  khou'da),  municipality  (pop 
36,991),  South  Holland  prov ,  W  Netherlands, 
ENE  of  Rotterdam  It  has  pottery  and  other 
manufactures  and  is  an  important  cheese  market 
Gouda  was  chartered  in  1272  and  was  a  cloth- 
manufac  turing  center  in  the  Middle  Ages  Eras- 
mus received  his  first  schooling  at  Gouda,  before 
his  removal  (1475)  to  Devon  ter,  in  1486  he  entered 
a  near-by  August  inian  monasterv  Gouda  has 
kept  its  Gothic  town  hall  (15th  cent  )  and  a  fine 
16th-century  church,  the  Suit  Janskerk  or  Groote 
Kerk 

Goudy,  Fredenc  William,  1865-1947,  American 
typo  designer,  b  Bloormngton,  111  He  did  print- 
ing, and  his  wife,  Bertha  Nf  Spunks  Goudy,  acted 
as  tv  pesetter  He  is  noted  as  the  most  prolific  type 
designer  in  history  Kennnley,  Deepdeno,  Gara- 
mont,  and  Forum  are  only  a  few  of  his  more  than 
100  type  faces  He  is  the  author  of  The  Alphabet 
(1918),  Elements  nfLfUtrinu  (1022),  and  Tupologw, 
(1940)  See  his  Half  i'mtnry  of  Type  Design  and 
Typogiaphy,  Iti9,l-l94»  (I94<>) 

Gough,  John  Bartholomew  (gof),  1K17-86,  American 
temperance  lecturer,  b  England  Dramatically 
diverted  from  alcoholism  bv  a  temperance  pledge 
(1842),  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  lecturing 
for  the  cause  in  America  and  England,  winning 
thousands  of  followers  His  autobiography  (1845) 
was  supplemented  in  1S60  Tiger'  Tiger'  (1930) 
by  Honor6  Morrow  is  a  fict ionized  biography 

Gough,  Richard,  17  to  1800,  English  antiquary,  au- 
thority on  British  topography  His  valuable  col- 
lection of  hooks  and  manuscripts  is  in  the  Bodleian 
Librarv  ,  Oxford  Chief  among  his  many  works  are 
Aneedotett  of  Hritish  Topography  (1768,  enlarged  as 
Rritish  Topography,  2  vols  ,  1780)  and  SeptUrhral 
Monuments  (3  vols  ,  178fr  90) 

Gouin,  Sir  Jean  Lomer  (zhiV  16meV  gw6'),  1861- 
1920,  Canadian  political  leader,  b  Quebec  prov  , 
educated  at  Laval  Umv  In  1844  he  was  called  to 
the  bar  of  Quebec  For  15  v  ears  (1005-  20)  he  was 
Liberal  prime  minister  and  attorney  general  of 
Quebec  Knighted  in  1908,  Sir  Lomer  served 
(1921-24)  as  minister  of  just  K  em  Mackenzie  King's 
administration  In  1020  he  was  appointed  lieuten- 
ant governor  of  Quebec  ,  but  he  died  several 
months  after  he  took  office 

Goujon,  Jean  (zhiV  goozhcV),  c  1510-c  1566,  French 
Renaissance  sculptor  and  aichiteet  Much  of  his 
work  consisted  in  decoiations  in  low  relief  for 
buildings  or  monuments  He  was  the  first  French 
sculptor  to  free  himself  completely  from  the  medi- 
eval tradition  While  his  work  reflects  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  it  is  unmistakably  French  and  highly 
original  He  was  associated  with  Pierre  LESCOT, 
architect  of  tho  Louvre,  and  was  employed  on  the 
churches  of  Samt-Maclou,  Rouen,  and  Samt-Ger- 
mam-rAuxerrois,  Pin  is  f  Two  reliefs  from  the  latter 
are  in  the  Louvre  Later  ho  worked  on  the  chateaux 
at  Ecouen  and  Anet  and  at  the  Louvre  He  made 
the  celebrated  decorations  foi  the  Fountain  of  th< 
Innocents,  Paris,  some  of  which  have  since  been  re- 
moved to  tho  Louvre  Among  his  decorations  on 
the  Louvre  itself  arc-  the  reliefs  on  the  staircase  of 
Homy  11  and  tho  caryatids  of  the  Tribune  of 
Can/alula  Goujon,  a  Huguenot,  died  in  exile  in 
Italy  See  studies  by  Reginald  Lister  (1903)  and 
Paul  Vitry  (1908,  in  French) 

Gould,  Augustus  Addison  (goold),  1805-66,  Ameri- 
can naturalist,  b  New  Ipswich,  N  II  ,  M  D  Har- 
vard, 1830  A  pioneer  in  \meru  an  conehology,  he 
desc  nbod  tho  mollusks  gathered  b>  the  Wilkes  ex- 
pedition and  wrote  and  illustrated  the  Report  on 
tht,  Inmtehiata  of  Maitiafhuseils  (1841)  With 
Loms  Agassiz  ho  wrote  Principles  of  Zodlogi/ 
(1848) 

Gould,  Benjamin  Apthorp,  1821-96.  American  as- 
tronomer, b  Boston,  grad  Harvard,  1844,  Ph  D 
Umv  of  Gottmgon,  1848  He  did  notable  work  in 
developing  and  organizing  the  longitude  depart- 
ment of  the  1T  S  C  oast  Survey  ,  with  which  ho  wad 
connected  from  1852  to  1807  He  wa,s  among  the 
first  to  employ  tho  Atlantic  cable  (1S66)  to  estab- 
lish lelations  in  longitxide  between  stations  in 
Europe  and  in  America  He  founded  tho  Astro- 
nomical Journal  (1840)  and  was  director  (1855-59) 
of  Dudley  Observatory,  \lbanv,  NY  After  or- 
ganizing for  the  Argentine  republic  a  national  ob- 
servatorv  at  Cordoba,  he  undertook  (1870)  obser- 
vations there  which  resulted  in  two  valuable 
works.  Uranomettia  argentina  (1879)  and  Catalog,, 
de  zonao  rttelares  (1884)  This  zone  catalogue  m- 
c  luded  73, 160  stars  Before  returning  (1885)  to  the 
United  States  he  established  a  system  of  meteoro- 
logic  al  stations  in  Argentina  extending  as  far  south 
as  Tierra  del  I  uego 

Gould,  Sir  Francis  Carruthers,  1844-1925,  English 
caricaturist  He  was  political  cartoonist  on  the 
Pail  Mall  Gazette,  1887  -92,  and  later  on  the  W est- 
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minuter  Gazette,  where  he  became  assistant  editor. 
Among  his  independent  publications  are  Tale*  Told 
in  a  Zoo  (1900)  and  Proissart's  Modern  Chronicles 
(1902,  1908) 

Gould,  George  Jay,  1864-1923,  U  S  railroad  owner, 
b.  New  York  city;  son  of  Jay  Gould  He  was  as- 
sociated with  his  father,  inherited  all  the  holdings 
on  Jay  Gould's  death,  and  adopted  daring  policies 
To  compete  with  E  H  Harnman  he  bought  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  IIR,  but  Harnman  bought 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  bottled  up  the  Gould 
roads,  Gould  then  purchased  the  Western  Pacific 
and  completed  it  to  Han  Francisco  to  get  an  outlet 
to  the  sea  In  the  east  he  also  bought  or  built  linos 
from  Toledo  to  Baltimore  via  Pittsburgh  to  give 
the  Wabash  HR  an  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  and  to 
challenge  the  monopoly  of  the  Pennsylvania  RR 
He  seemed  to  have  a  transcontinental  system  in  his 
grasp,  but  his  financing  was  unsound,  and  ho 
crashed  in  the  Panic  of  1907  All  the  roads  had 
been  lost  by  191 8 

Gould,  George  Milbry,  1848-1922,  American  oph- 
thalmologist, b  Auburn,  Maine,  M  D  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Phdadelphia,  1888  He  intro- 
duced the  cemented  bifocal  lens  and  described  the 
constitutional  effect  of  eyestram  He  edited  Amer- 
ican ^fed^c^ne  (which  he  founded)  and  other  jour- 
nals, and,  besides  standard  medical  dictionaries, 
wrote  Htographic  Clinics  (1903-9),  Concerning 
Lafcodw  //earn  (1908),  and,  with  Laura  Stedman 
(later  his  second  wife),  Life  and  Letters  of  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman  (1910) 

Gould,  Jay,  1836-92,  American  capitalist,  b  Dela- 
ware co  ,  N  Y  He  rose  fiom  being  a  country-store 
clerk  and  surveyor's  assistant  to  control  of  half  the 
railroad  mileage  in  the  Southwest,  of  New  York 
city's  elevated  railroads,  and  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  With  savings  of  *6,000  at  21 
he  became  a  speculator,  particularly  in  small  rail- 
roads After  some  years  he  became  a  director  of 
the  ERIE  R  MLKOAD  Aided  by  James  FJSK  and 
Daniel  DREW,  he  defeated  Cornelius  VANDKBBILT 
for  control  of  this  road  and  manipulated  its  stocks 
in  the  interest  of  himiself  and  his  group,  including 
"Boas"  Tweed  The  Gould-Fisk  scheme  to  corner 
gold  m  18b9  caused  the  BLACK  FRIDAY  panic 
Public  protest  forced  the  Gould  group  out  of  the 
Erie,  Gould,  the  last,  going  m  1872  He  then 
bought  into  the  Union  Pacific  and  other  Western 
roads  By  sharp  practice  he  gained  control  of  four 
lines  which  made  up  the  Gould  system  After  his 
death  his  estate  and  interests  were  managed  by  his 
son,  George  Jay  GOULD 

Gould,  Thomas  Ridge  way,  1818-81,  American  sculp- 
tor, b  Boston,  studied  with  W  W  Story  A  pros- 
perous merchant  before  the  Civil  War,  he  merely 
amused  himself  with  sculpture  However,  after 
suffering  financial  reverses,  he  eai  ned  a  living  as  a 
sculptor  He  made  portrait  busts  of  Jumus  Brutus 
Booth  and  of  Emerson  and  othei  prominent  Bos- 
tomans  An  imaginary  portrait  statue  of  King 
Kamehameha  I  is  in  Honolulu  Of  the  popular 
West  Wind  he  made  seven  replicas  He  died  in 
Florence,  where  he  had  opened  a  studio  m  1868 
Gouldsboro  (gools'-,  gooldz'-),  resort  town  (pop 
1,068),  SB  Maine,  SE  of  Bangor,  cm  Frenchman 
Bay  opposite  Bar  Haibor,  me  1739 
Gounod,  Charles  Francois  (sharl'  fraswa'  goonS'), 
1818-93,  French  composer,  studied  ut  the  Pans 
Conservatoire  and  received  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1839  His  fame  rents  chiefly  on  his  operas 
Fauet  (1869)  and  Romeo  and  Juliet  (1867),  but  one 
other  opera,  Afireitte  (1864),  had  some  success  His 
oratorios  La  Redemption  (1882)  and  Mora  et  mta 
(1886).  his  funeral  cantata,  GaUia  (1870),  and  his 
Mease  b  Sainte  Cecile  (1882)  are  woithy  of  note  He 
spent  some  years  in  the  study  of  theology  and 
greatly  admired  the  church  music  of  Palestrina 
See  his  Memmres  d'un  artiste  (En*  tr  ,  1896) 
Goupil,  Ren*  (Saint  Reue  Goupil)  (runa'  gSopeT), 
e.1607-1642,  French  martvr  missionary,  canonized 
in  1930  He  came  to  Canada  in  1640,  bpent  two 
years  assisting  the  Jesuits,  and  at  the  request  of 
Father  Isaac  JOOUES  accompanied  him  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  Huron  Indians  from  Quebec  in  1642 
Captured  on  the  journey  by  Iroquois,  they  were 
enslaved  and  cruelly  tortured  At  this  time  Goupil 
took  hut  vows.  Not  long  afterward  he  was  toma- 
hawked near  the  site  of  the  present  Aunesville, 
N  Y.  He  was  one  of  the  group  known  as  the  Jesuit 
Martyrs  of  North  America  Feast  Sept  26  or 
(among  the  Jesuits)  March  16. 
gourd  (gord,  goord)  [O  Fr.  from  Latin],  popular 
name  for  plants  of  several  genera  that  bear  fruits 
of  various  forms  which  are  used  for  ornament  and 
as  utensils,  drinking  cups,  dippers,  and  bowls  Some 
gourds  are  hard  shelled  and  durable,  others  are  not 
The  genus  Lagenaria  includes  the  calabash,  snake 
(Tnchosanthes  anauina  is  also  called  snake  gourd), 
dipper,  and  bottle  gourds.  The  genus  Luffa  in- 
cludes the  rag  or  dishcloth  gourd  or  vegetable 
sponge— called  in  the  8  United  States  the  Cali- 
fornia okra — which  has  an  edible,  spongehke  inner 
part,  sometimes  dried  and  used  as  a  cloth  Yellow- 


flowered  gourds  belong  to  a  variety  of  the  PUMPKU 
The  gourd  under  which  Jonah  is  supposed  to  ha\ 
rested  (Jonah  4  6)  has  boon  identified  both  with 


The  gourd  un 

rested  (Jonah  _  .,  

gourds  and  with  the  castor  bean.    In  Europe  the 
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term  gourd  is  used  generally  for  plants  of  the  genus 
Cucurbita,  which  includes  both  the  squash  and 
pumpkin  See  L.  H  Bailey,  The  Garden  of  Gourde 
(1937) ,  Useful  and  Ornamental  Gourd*  (U.S.  Dept 
of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bui.  1849) 
Gourgtud,  Gaspard  (gaspar'  gdorgd'),  1783-1852, 
French  general  He  served  under  Napoleon,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  St  Helena  and  whose  memoirs 
he  helped  to  prepare  Louis  Philippe,  under  whom 
he  served  after  his  return  to  France,  created  him  a 
baron  and  a  peer  Gourgaud  wrote  books  on  the 
Napoleonic  empire 

Gourgues,  Dominique  de  (ddmSneV  da  goorg'), 
c.  1630-1693,  French  soldier  and  adventurer  He 
served  in  the  Italian  Wars,  was  captured  by  the 
Spanish,  then  by  the  Turks,  served  as  galley  slave 
under  both,  and  after  lus  release  led  expeditions  to 
Africa  and  South  America  Stirred  by  the  mas- 
sacre (1565)  of  the  Huguenot  colony  of  Jean 
RiBiUT  on  the  Florida  coast,  he  fitted  out  three 
ships  and,  joining  forces  with  the  Indians  of  the 
region,  captured  the  Spanish  forts  on  the  same 
coast  He  ruthlessly  put  all  the  surviving  garrison 
to  death  and  nailed  to  a  tree  a  sign  saying,  "Hang- 
ed, not  a«  Spaniards,  but  as  traitors,  tobbers,  and 
murderers,"  in  icplv  to  the  Spanish  claim  that 
Ribaut's  colonists  were  "hanged,  not  as  French- 
men, but  as  Lutheians  and  heretics  " 
Gourlay,  Robert  Fleming  (gcJ&r'le),  1778-1863, 
Scottish  writer  and  agitator,  b  Fifesmre,  educated 
at  St  Andrews  Umv  He  came  to  Upper  Canada 
m  1817  and  at  Kingston  attempted  to  establish 
himself  as  a  land  agent,  but  he  quickly  discovered 
that  land  giants  were  largely  controlled  by  the 
powerful  clique  known  as  the  Family  Compact 
Gourlav  circulated  throughout  the  province  a 
noted  questionnaire,  replies  to  which  indicated 
clearly  that  the  difficulty  m  obtaining  unclouded 
title  to  land  was  a  major  cause  for  discontent  At 
his  instigation  a  convention  of  pioneer  farmois 
from  all  over  Upper  Canada  met  (1818)  at  York  to 
discuss  their  grievances  Alarmed  at  this  threat  to 
their  power,  the  Family  Compact  contrived  to 
have  Gourlnjr  arrested  and  imprisoned,  after  an 
unfair  trial,  he  was  banished  (1819)  from  the  prov- 
ince as  a  seditious  alien  He  returned  to  Scotland 
and  later  published  in  London  his  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  Upper  Canada  (1822)  While  living  in  the 
United  States,  where  he  went  <  1836,  he  wrote  his 
autobiographical  The  Banished  Briton  and  Nep- 
tunian, which  was  printed  (1843)  in  38  parts  In 
1842  the  Parliament  of  United  Canada  declared 
Gour lay's  sentence  null  and  void,  but  he  did  not 
return  to  Canada  until  1856  He  attempted  to 
enter  the  legislative  assembly  but  was  defeated, 
and  he  went  back  («  1860)  to  Scotland  In  addi- 
tion to  his  books  he  wrote  a  number  of  pamphlets 
Gourmont,  Remy  de  (rumS'  du  goormQ').  1858- 
1915,  French  critic  and  novelist,  leading  critical 
apologist  for  the  SYMBOLISTS  Although  his  views 
wore  bioad  and  seemingly  contradictory,  he  was 
consistent  in  opposing  traditionalism  and  defend- 
ing new  literary  departures  He  was  for  many 
yeais  a  contributor  to  the  Mercure  de  France  His 
novels,  stories,  and  plays  reveal  no  one  style  but 
are  always  analytic  in  their  character  study  Two 
of  his  better-known  novels  are  Let  Chevaux  de  Dt- 
omede  (1897,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Horses  of  Diomedes, 
1923)  and  Un  Casur  virginal  (1907,  Eng  tr  ,  A  Vir- 
gin Heart,  1921)  See  Amy  Lowell,  Six  French 
Poets  (rev.  ed  ,  1916) 

Gournay,  Vincent  de  (vesa'  da  goorna'),  1712-59, 
French  economist,  precursor  of  the  PHYSIOCIIATH 
and  of  Adam  Smith.  A  wealthy  merchant,  he  had 
connections,  and  traveled,  m  Spam,  England, 
Holland,  and  Germany  and  from  1751  to  1758  was 
in  government  service  as  mtendant  of  commeice 
He  translated  and  annotated  the  work  of  Josiah 
CHI  i  D  and  gathered  around  him  a  group  of  men 
interested  in  reforming  the  economy  of  France  and 
in  abolishing  trade  restrictions  His  favorite  phrase 
was  " Lam* z  faire,  laisaez  passer,"  and  he  is  gener- 
ally credited  with  being  its  originator 
Gourock  (gd&'riik),  burgh  (pop  8,845),  Renfrew- 
shire, Scotland,  WNW  of  Greenock  and  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  Futh  of  Clyde  It  has  a  good 
harbor  and  is  a  yachting  center,  summer  resort,  and 
terminus  of  steamship  Tines 

gout,  disease  characterised  by  actute  paroxysmal 
arthritis  A  large  amount  of  uric  acid  is  present  in 
the  blood.  Deposits  of  sodium  urate  crystals  are 
found  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  joints  or  of  the 
ear,  and  frequently  there  are  terminal  lesions  in  the 
kidneys  The  cause  of  gout  is  not  known  It  oc- 
curs more  frequently  m  males  than  females  and 
generally  after  the  age  of  35  Heredity  and  alco- 
holic and  dietary  excesses  are  predisposing  factors 
Symptoms  include  swelling,  redness,  and  tender- 
ness of  the  joints,  especially  the  joint  of  the  great 
toe,  the  ankle  or  the  knee  may  be  the  fiist  of  the 
joints  attacked.  Gouty  arthritis  recurs  and  may 
become  chronic.  Treatment  consists  of  resting  the 
,  affected  part  and  the  use  of  cathartics  and  hot- 
water  compresses  The  drug  colchicme  relieves 
pain  and  may  abort  an  attack.  Regulation  of  the 
diet  is  necessary. 

Gouthiere,    Pierre    (pyeV    gootyfirO,    1740-1806, 
French  metalworker.  The  greatest  artist  of  orna- 


mental bronzes  of  the  period  of  Louis  XVI,  he  pro- 
duced a  vast  number  of  superb  cast  and  chiseled 
gilt  bronces,  executed  chiefly  for  the  adornment  of 
fine  clocks,  Oriental  and  Sevres  porcelains,  and  ob- 
jects of  furniture.  Among  his  patrons  were  the  due 
d'Aumont  and  Mrae  du  Barry  The  Wallace  Col- 
lection in  London  includes  a  celebrated  red  jasper 
bowl  adorned  bv  Gouthiere  which  had  belonged  to 
Du  Barry,  a  noted  clock  bearing  his  signature,  and 
many  others  of  his  finest  productions. 
Gouverneur  (gttvurndor'),  village  (pop  4,478),  N 
N  Y ,  on  the  Oswegatchie  and  S  of  Ogdensburg; 
laid  out  1787,  me  1860.  Talc,  lead,  sine,  and  mar- 
ble are  its  chief  products.  The  town  was  named  for 
Gouverneur  Morris,  whose  mansion  still  stands 
government,  system  of  social  control  fixed  by  laws 
promulgated  by  those  who  can  enforce  them  by 
definite  penalties  Laws  of  political  government 
are  sanctioned  ultimately  by  the  authority  of  phys- 
ical force,  and  the  body  politic  promulgating  and 
enforcing  the  laws  is  the  state  The  power  of  the 
national  government  may  be  lunitea  by  certain 
powers  delegated  or  reserved  to  smaller  political 
divisions,  as  the  states  m  the  United  States  Power 
mav  bo  vested  in  an  individual,  as  m  autocracies 
and  monarchies,  or  in  a  small  class,  as  in  oligarchies 
Oligarchies  are  known  as  aristocracies  when  the 
dominating  class  is  the  most  privileged  and  when 
the  power  is  hereditary  or  racial  Democracies 
allow  the  people  to  partic  ipate  more  or  less  directly 
in  actual  government,  and  dictatorships  combine 
certain  features  of  autoc  rac  v  with  the  minimum  of 
democracy  Whatever  the  form  of  government,  its 
power  rests  upon  the  consent  of  a  more  or  less  large 
proportion  of  the  governed,  whose  composite  will  is 
synonymous  with  the  state  and  who  can  control  the 
major  physical  fon  e  within  the  community  Gov- 
ernments may  be  unitary — i  e  ,  with  the  central 
government  controlling  local  matters — or  they 
mav  be  federal  or  confederated,  according  to  the 
degree  of  unity  between  the  national  and  local  gov- 
ernments The  law  determining  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  called  the  CONSTITUTION,  whether  it  is 
written,  as  in  the  United  States,  or  unwritten,  as 
m  Great  Britain  Sec  also  POLITIC- \r,  sc  IENCE  See 
J  W  Burgess,  The  Foundations  of  Political  Sciem< 
(1933),  W  F  WiUoughby,  The  Government  of 
Modern  States  (icv  and  enl  ed  ,  1930),  E  S 
Griffith,  Modern  Government  in  Action  (1942), 
C  E  Merriam,  Public  cfc  Private  Government 
(1944),  R  M  Maclver,  The  Web  of  Governmtnt 
(1947),  Herman  1'iner,  The  Theoiy  and  Practice  of 
Modern  Government  (rev  ed  ,  1949) 
governor,  in  the  United  States,  the  chief  executive  of 
each  state,  elected  by  the  people,  in  the  British  de- 
pendencies, the  representative  of  the  crown,  an 
appointed  officer  The  functions  of  the  governoi  of 
a  state  are  lessened  bv  the  fact  that  many  state 
bureaus  have  ele<  tive  heads,  and  appointments  by 
the  governor  are  almost  always  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  the  state  senate  An  annual  conference  of 
governors  has  developed  from  the  conference 
called  (1908)  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  to 
discuss  conservation  of  natural  resources  Later 
conferences  have  distussecl  marriage,  divorce, 
child  labor,  capital  punishment,  and  other  ques- 
tions on  whi(  h  state  laws  aie  not  uniform,  flood 
control,  labor  problems,  state  control  over  mtia- 
state  commerce  (1911) ,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  Soc- 
oiid  World  War  (1()45),  the  return  of  state  powers 
by  the  Federal  government  Governors  of  tern- 
tones  and  dependencies  are  appointed  by  the 
President  and  arc  removable  at  his  will.  See  W  B 
Munro,  Government  of  the  United  States  (1936) 
governor,  automatic  device  used  to  regulate  and 
control  speed,  pressure,  or  othei  variables  in  the 
functioning  of  an  engine  or  other  machine  The 
constant-speed  governor  serves  to  koop  the  speed 
of  an  engine  constant  under  changes  in  load  and 
steam  pressure  It  is  of  the  centrifugal  type,  with 
weights  or  flyballs  attached  to  the  ends  of  arms 
These  arms  are  arranged,  like  the  spokes  of  wheels, 
around  a  central  spindle  They  are  connected  to 
the  steam-inlet  valve  (commonly  called  the  gov- 
ernor valve)  and  arc  so  attached  as  to  extend  far- 
ther from  the  spindle  as  the  speed  of  the  engine  in- 
creases until,  at  a  prodetct  mined  point  of  extension 
they  force  the  governor  valve  to  close.  Varying 
degrees  of  closure  and  the  speeds  at  which  then 
shall  occur  can  be  set  in  advance  Where  changes 
are  required  while  an  engine  is  m  operation,  a  vari- 
able-speed governor  is  employed.  A  governor  syn- 
chronising device  is  used  to  equalise  the  speed  ot 
two  or  more  engines  driving  elec  trio  generators,  be- 
fore they  engage  the  generators  Another  type  of 
speed  governor  consists  essentially  of  an  oil  pump, 
driven  from  an  engine  shaft,  in  which  the  oil  prew- 
sure,  changing  in  proportion  to  the  change  of  en- 
gine speed,  closes  or  opens  the  governor  valve  bj 
means  of  a  spring  arrangement.  An  overspeed  gov- 
ernor, generally  used  on  steam  turbines,  acts  as  a 
safety  device  by  stopping  the  machine  when  its 
speed  is  too  great  for  safety 
Gouvion-Sftint-Cyr,  Laurent,  marquis  de  (lorfi/ 
marks'  dtjgoovytV-sg'-seV),  1764-1830,  marshal  of 
France  He  served  m  the  French  Revolutionary 
and  Napoleonic  Wars,  and  after  the  Bourbon  res- 
toration he  waa  twice  (1815,  1817-19)  minister  of 
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war.   He  wrote  on  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  left 
memoirs. 
Gown  (gft'vun),  parish  {pop.  304,801)  of  BW  Glas- 

n,  Scotland ,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Clyde    It 
i  Lanarkshire     It  has  extensive  shipbuilding 
yards  and  manufactures  chemicals,  asbestos,  and 
machine  tools 

government  ownership:  see  PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP. 

Government  Printing  Office,  United  States,  author- 
ized (1860)  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress  and 
puichased  (186l)  for  $136,000  by  congressional 
appropriation  Ihe  activities  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  were  defined  m  the  Printing  Act  of 
1895,  and  today  its  plant  in  Washington,  D  C  ,  IB 
pi  obabl  v  the  largest  in  the  world  The  Government 
Printing  Office  executes  orders  for  printing  and 
binding  placed  by  Congress,  Federal  departments, 
and  Federal  agencies,  distributes  government  pub- 
lications, and  reprints  documents  for  public  pur- 
chase 

Governors  Island,  in  Upper  New  York  Bay,  8  of 
Manhattan  inland  Known  as  Nutten  (Nooten, 
Nut)  Island  after  the  Dutch  governor  of  New 
Netheiland,  Wouter  Van  Twillei,  bought  it  (1637) 
from  the  Indians,  it  had  several  names  before  the 
present  one  was  adopted  in  1784  because  the 
colonial  governors  lived  there  A  race  track  built 
here  in  1784  lasted  until  1797  Its  historic  land- 
marks include  Fort  Jav,  completed  in  the  early 
19th  cent ,  and  the  mihtarv  pnson  Castle  Williams 
(built  1807-11)  In  1878  the  island  became  head- 
quarters of  the  2d  Corp*  Area  Shortly  after  1900 
the  Federal  government  reclaimed  eroded  land, 
bringing  the  area  to  17.1  acres 

Gowanda  (gowan'du),  village  (pop  3,166).  W  N  Y  , 
on  Cattaraugus  Creek  and  E  of  Dunkirk,  settled 
1810,  me  1848  Tanning  and  gluemakmg  are  its 
chief  mdu&tues  Near  by  is  the  Gowanda  State 
Homeopathic  Hospital  for  mental  disorders 

Gower,  John  (gou'ur,  g6r),  d  1408,  English  poet 
He  was  the  best-known  eontomporory  and  fnend  of 
Chaucer,  who  called  him  "Moral  Gower  "  Appar- 
ently he  was  a  Kentish  landowner  who  lived  in 
London  until  his  last  years,  when  he  became  blind 
and  retired  as  a  layman  to  the  pnory  of  St  Mary 
Overey  His  major  works  are  the  Speculum  Medi- 
tantis  (m  French  verse,  known  also  as  Miroir  de 
I'omme  and  written  o  1376-1379),  a  religious  alle- 
goiy,  valuable  for  its  picture  of  <  on  temporary  so- 
ciety, the  Vox  Clamantis  (in  Latin  verse),  an  ex- 
pression of  the  ten  or  of  the  wealthy  at  the  Peasants' 
Revolt  under  Wat  TYLER  and  a  protest  against  the 
evil  practices  of  men,  and  the  Confessio  Amanti*  (in 
English  verse,  completed  c  1393),  his  masterpiece, 
a  collection  of  stories  wntten  at  the  suggestion  of 
Richard  II,  illustrating  the  Seven  Deadly  Bins 
Among  his  minor  works  are  Cinkante  Baladea, 
•which  are  lo\c  poems  in  Fiench,  and  In  Praise  of 
Peace,  a  poem  in  English  See  his  complete  works 
(ed  by  G  C  Macaulay,  1800-1902),  study  by 
G  C  Fox  (1931),  J  E  Wells,  A  Manual  of  the 
Writings  in  Middle  English  (1910  and  supplements) 

Gower  (gou'ur),  peninsula  c  15  mi  long  and  5  mi 
wide,  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  SW  of  Swansea  It 
is  of  limestone,  and  there  are  numei  ous  caves  and 
fine  scenery  There  me  several  resorts  on  the 
coast  Brandy  Cove  is  known  as  a  former  haunt  of 
smugglers  Paleolithic  and  Bionze  Age  relics  have 
been  found  heie 

Gowrie,  earls  of   see  RtrrnvKN,  family 

Gowne,  town  (pop  1,028),  W  central  Iowa,  SSW  of 
Fort  Dodge,  me  1870  Danying  is  done  here 

Gowne,  Carse  of  (kars,  kers,  gou'rP),  fertile  area, 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  between  Perth  and  Dundee 

Goya  y  Lucientes,  Francisco  Jos£  de  (franthP'sko 
h6sa'  d5  go'ya  6  loSthc&n'tes),  1746-1828,  Spanish 
painter  and  etcher,  b  near  Saragossa,  of  humble 
parents  He  studied  in  Saiagossa  and  Madrid  and 
then  m  Rome,  leading  an  obscure  but  tumultuous 
youth,  devoted  as  much  to  sowing  his  wild  oats  as 
to  advancing  his  art  He  returned  to  Madrid 
c  1775  and  married  Soon  after  his  return  he  was 
employed  in  painting  a  series  of  tapestry  designs 
for  the  roj.al  manufactory  of  Santa  Barbara,  in 
Huelva  prov  These  were  executed  as  oil  paintings, 
and  their  brilliance  and  daring  soon  focused  royal 
attention  on  his  talent  Later,  in  1786  and  again 
in  1791,  he  added  to  this  series  These  paintings, 
which  can  be  admired  as  such  apart  fiom  their 
decorative  function,  show  Goya  in  a  lighter  vein 
Depicting  scenes  of  popular  life,  they  are  painted 
with  freedom,  gaiety,  and  charm  He  became  court 
painter  to  Charles  III  in  1786  and  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  IV  and  Maria  Luisa  was  a  great  fa  von  to 
at  court.  His  royal  portraits  are  painted  with  ex- 
traordinary candor  and  realism  The  life  of  the 
court  was  frankly  libertine  and  that  of  Gova  seems 
to  have  been  no  exception  Rightly  or  wrongly  his 
name  is  linked  with  that  of  the  duquesa  de  Alba, 
of  whom  he  painted  many  delightful  portraits  Al- 
most all  the  notables  of  Madrid  posed  for  him  If 
he  could  be  brutally  frank  he  could  be  exquisitely 
tender,  and  in  many  of  his  portraits  of  women  and 
children  one  finds  a  kind  of  sensibility  not  to  be 
seen  in  the  work  of  any  earlier  master.  Despite 
his  great  success  and  productivity  in  this  field, 
Goya  never  eeaaed  to  explore  others.  From  1790 
to  1800  appeared  his  Capnchos,  a  series  of  etchings 
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in  the  nature  of  grotesque  social  satire  They  were 
followed  by  a  similar  series,  the  Proverbios,  the 
Tauromaquia  [the  bullfight),  and  the  terrible  De- 
Kutre*  de  la  guerra  [the  disasters  of  war]  Those 
magnificent  etchings  were  suggested  by  the  Penin- 
sular War.  They  constitute  almost  an  indictment 
of  mankind  and  are  not  the  work  of  a  reformer  bent 
on  correcting  specific  abuses  but  the  spontaneous 
reaction  of  a  sensitive  man  in  a  world  given  over 
to  war  and  corruption  Only  his  credit  at  court 
made  their  publication  possible  As  a  religious 
painter  Goya  was  generally  less  successful,  but  his 
frescoes  in  the  Church  of  San  Antonio  de  la 
Florida,  Madrid,  are  justly  famous  Throughout 
the  Napoleonic  period  Goya  retained  favor  under 
changing  regimes  At  70  he  retired  to  his  villa, 
called  the  Quinta  del  Sordo  because  of  his  deafness 
There  he  decorated  las  walls  with  a  aeries  of  somber 
paintings  of  macabre  subjects,  such  as  Saturn 
Devouring  Hi*  Children,  Witches'  Sabbath,  and 
The  Thrfe  Fates  (all  Prado)  His  last  years  were 
spent  in  voluntary  exile  m  Bordeaux  Goya  is 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  greatest  painter  of  his 
century,  the  worthiest  successor  of  the  masters  of 
the  baroque,  and  the  foreiunner  of  the  great 
I'  rcnch  pamtcis  of  the  19th  cent  All  phases  of  his 
large  and  varied  production  can  1x5  appreciated 
only  in  Madrid  Ho  is  represented  in  many 
European  and  American  galleries,  notabh  m  the 
Hispanic  Society  of  America,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  and  the  Frick  Collection,  all  in  New 
York,  and  m  the  museums  of  Boston  and  Chicago 
His  self-portiait  is  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 
See  studies  bv  A  F  Calveit  (1908),  Hugh  Stokes 
(1914),  Auieliano  de  Beiuete  y  Moret  (Eng  tr , 
1922),  Charles  Poore  (1938),  and  Aiitomna  Val- 
lentin  (1949) 

Goyaz,  Brazil   see  GoiAs 

Goyen,  Jan  Josephszoon  van  (yan'  y5'zufs6n  van 
go'yun),  1596-1656,  Dutch  landscape  painter,  stud- 
ied at  LCI  den  and  Haarlem  In  1631  he  settled  at 
The  Hague,  whem  he  became  dean  of  the  painters' 
guild  and  prospered  His  typically  Dutch  land- 
scapes of  harbors,  canals,  nvei  banks,  and  winter 
scenes  with  skaters  and  sleighs  are  naturahstically 
painted  in  a  grayish-green  tonality  He  was  one  of 
the  fhst  landscape  painters  to  sacrifice  minute  de- 
tail foi  atmospheric  effect  and  space,  and  he  had  a 
considerable  influence  on  later  Dutch  landscapibts 
His  paintings  are  in  many  collections  m  Europe  and 
America  Famous  examples  are  Panorama  of  The 
Hague  (The  Hague) ,  Bank*  of  a  Canal  (Louvre) , 
and  View  of  Dordrecht  (Rijks  Mus  )  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  contains  five  fine  landscapes,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  two 

Gozan  (go'-),  fertile  country  bordering  on  the  HA- 
BOR,  to  which  the  Assyrians  earned  the  Israelites 
2  Kings  17  6,  18  11.  19  12,  Isa  37  12 

Gozlin  (gozle'),  c  805-886,  French  cleric  He  was 
abbot  of  Samt-Germain-dos-Pres  and  of  Saint- 
Denis  and  served  as  chancellor  under  tho  emperoi  s 
Charles  II  and  Charles  III  and  the  *  ranch  kings 
Louis  II  and  Louis  III  In  883  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Pans  He  had  the  fortifications  strength- 
ened and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  defense 
against  the  Normans  (885-86),  but  died  in  the 
siege 

Gozzi,  Carlo,  Conte  (kar'lo  kon'ta  gdt'tse),  1720- 
1806,  Italian  dramatist  He  wrote  comedies  based 
on  the  old  commedia  dell'  artf  To  ridicule  Goldoni, 
hia  adversary,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  dramatizing 
the  tales  of  Basile's  Pentamerone,  thus  founding  the 
fable  play  in  Italy  His  Fiaba  dell'  amore  defla  tre 
meteranrte  (1751 ,  later  aet  to  music  by  Prokofiev  as 
The  Love  for  the  Three  Oranges)  was  so  successful 
that  Gozzi  continued  to  produce  more  plavs  of  tho 
tvpe,  among  them  Re  Turandot  (1762),  made  into 
an  opera  by  Puccini  These  were  wntten  m 
Venetian  dialect  and  were  very  popular  in  their 
day  See  Gocn's  memoirs  (1797,  Eng  tr  with  a 
critical  essav  by  J  A  Symonds,  1890),  liedwig 
Rusack,  Gozn  in  Germany  (1930) 

Gozzi,  Gasparo  (gil'spAid),  1713-86,  Italian  critic 
and  poet ,  brother  of  Carlo  Gozzi  He  wrote  dramas 
and  stories  in  prose  and  verso  and  founded  the 
Gazzetta  veneta  (1760)  and  the  Osservatore  veneto 
(1761),  which  was  modeled  on  the  Spectator  Among 
his  volumes  of  verse  is  the  Sermoni  His  sym- 
pathetic criticism  of  Dante,  Difesa  di  Dante  (1758), 
contributed  to  the  19th-century  revival  of  interest 
in  Dante 

Gozzoli,  Benozzo  (bandt'tao  got'tsQlS),  1420-97, 
Florentine  painter,  whose  real  name  was  Beuozzo 
di  Lese  After  assisting  Fra  Angel tco  in  Rome  and 
Orvieto,  he  settled  (1499)  in  Montefalco,  where  he 
painted  many  important  works,  all  of  which  show 
the  influence  of  Fra  Angelico  Among  them  are  a 
Madonna  and  Child  with  Saints  (Church  of  San 
Fortunato),  with  an  altarpiece,  St  Thomaa  Receiv- 
ing the  Girdle  of  the  Virgin  (now  m  the  Vatican), 
arid  frescoes  depicting  the  life  of  St  Francis,  a 
Madonna  and  Child,  a  Ontcuflxwn,  and  scenes  from 
the  life  of  St  Sebastian  (all  Monastery  of  San 
Francesco)  He  returned  to  Florence  o  1459  and 
there  painted  the  famous  Journey  of  the  Magi  to 
Bethlthem  (Riccardi  Palace)  In  San  Gimignano  he 
painted  for  the  Church  of  Sant*  Agostmo  St  Sebas- 
tian Protecting  the  City  from  the  Plague,  a  Cruct- 
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fixum,  and  frescoes  from  the  life  of  St.  Augustine 
and,  in  the  Pieve,  a  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stbaatvin 
and  other  frescoes  Between  1468  and  1486  he  pro- 
duced his  largest  and  most  important  work,  the 
vast  series  of  24  frescoes  in  Campo  Santo,  Pica, 
with  subjects  taken  from  the  Old  Testament 
Among  his  easel  pictures  are  Thf  Triumph  of  St 
Thomaa  Aquino*  (Louvre),  the  Virgin  and  Child 
(National  Gall ,  London) ,  and  St  Ursula  with  An- 
gels and  Donor  (National  Gall  of  Art,  Washington, 
DC)  In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  are  panels  of 
an  altarpiece  attributed  to  Gozzoli  Gozzoh's  art 
is  notable  for  its  charm  and  naturalness  and  for  its 
decorative  quality,  the  style  is  animated,  the  tech- 
nique smooth,  the  color  clear  and  bright.  See  study 
by  Hugh  Stokes  (1904) 

GPU   see  SECRET  POLICE 

Graaf,  Reimcr  de  (rlner'  du  graf'),  1641-73,  Dutch 
physician  Ho  wrote  a  pioneer  work  (1664)  on  the 
nature  and  fum  tion  of  pancreatic  juice  He  stud- 
ied the  generative  organs  and  discovered  and  de- 
scribed (1672)  follicles  of  the  ovary  known  as 
Graanan  follicles  or  Graahan  vesicles. 

Graaff  Remet  (graf  rl'nut) ,  town  (pop  13,467) ,  Cape 
Prov  ,  Union  of  South  Africa,  in  the  Karroo;  found- 
ed 1786  Fruits  and  flowers  arc  grown. 

Grabau,  Amadeus  William  (gra'l>ou),  1870-1946, 
American  paleontologist,  b  Cedar  burg,  Wis  ,  edu- 
cated at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  at  Harvard  Ho  was  professor  of  paleontology 
at  Columbia  Uuiv  and  at  tho  National  Univ , 
Peipmg,  chief  paleontologist,  China  Geological 
Survey  from  1920,  and,  fiom  1925,  dean  of  the 
Peipmg  Laboratory  of  Natural  History  Among 
his  works  are  Principle*  of  Stratigraphy  (1913), 
Textbook  of  Geology  (1920-21),  Evolution  of  the 
Eaith  (l'>21),  and  Stratigraphy  of  China  (1924-25) 
In  1901  he  man  led  Marv  Antin 

Grabbe,  Christian  Dietrich  (kils'tyan  de'trlkh 
gra'bu),  1801  36,  German  dramatist  His  plays 
m  verso  were  frequently  powerful,  but  uneven, 
bizarre,  and  often  grotesque  Among  them  are 
Don  Juan  und  Faust  (1829)  and  the  historical 
dramas  Fnednch  Bar\taro«sa  (1829),  Heinnch  VI 
(1830),  and  Napoleon  (1831) 

Graca  Aranha,  Jos6  Pereira  da  (zhooza'  peia'ru  du 
gra'su  ara'nyu),  1868-1931,  Brazilian  writer  He 
was  a  diplomat  and  occupied  public  posts  He 
wrote  a  number  of  fine  critic  al  essays  and  a  well- 
known  play  (Malearte,  1911),  but  his  fame  rests 
chiefly  upon  his  realistic  novels  und  particularly  on 
Canaan  (1902,  Eng  tr  ,  1920),  which  presents  a 
gloomy  picture  of  Brazilian  culture 

Gracchi  (gra'kl),  two  Roman  statesmen  and  social 
reformers,  brothers,  sons  of  Tiberius  Seroproruus 
Gracchus,  general  in  Spam,  censor  (169),  and  twice 
consul  (177,  163  B  C  ),  and  of  CORNELIA,  daughter 
of  SCIPIO  AFRICANUS  MAJOR  The  brothers  were 
brought  up  with  great  ( are  bv  their  mother 
Tiberius  Sempromus  Gracchus  (tlber'Sus  sempro'- 
neus),  d  133  B  C  ,  the  elder  of  the  Grat  chl,  fought 
at  Carthage  (146  B  C  )  and  m  Spam  (137  B  C  ), 
where  he  made  a  treaty  with  Numantia  to  save  his 
troops  from  certain  annihilation  Alarmed  at  the 
state  of  Italy  and  the  provinces,  where  the  middle 
class  and  the  voornan  peasantry  were  being  com- 
pletely eliminated  bv  concentration  of  wealth  and 
lauds  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  Tiberius  stood  for  the 
tribunate  of  the  people  for  133  B  C  as  an  avowed 
reformer  On  his  election  he  immediately  proposed 
and  succeeded  in  passing  the  Semproman  Law 
(Lex  Sempronia  Agraria),  a  modification  of  the 
Liciman  Rogations  (see  AGRARIAN  LAWS),  to  redis- 
tribute the  public  lands  which  the  rich  had  taken 
over  Tiberius'  colleague,  Octavius,  vetoed  the  law, 
and  Tiberius,  bv  holding  at  once  an  unconstitu- 
tional referendum,  deposed  Octavius  Later  in  the 
year  Attains,  king  of  Pergamum,  died  and  be~ 
quoathed  his  property  to  Rome,  and  Tiberius  pro- 
posed to  use  the  bequest  to  provide  capital  for  the 
paupers  who  were  to  settle  the  lands  allotted  under 
the  Semproman  Law  It  was  now  election  time  and 
Tiberius  renommated  himself,  the  senate  declared 
this  illegal  and  had  the  election  postponed  In  a 
great  riot  on  the  following  day  Tiberius  was  mur- 
dered The  first  throe  commissioners  to  administer 
the  allotment  were  Tiberius,  his  fnther-in-law,  Ap- 
pms  Claudius,  and  his  brother,  Cams  Sempronius 
Gracchus  (ka'us),  d  121  BC  After  Tiberius' 
murder  Caius  was  (126  B  C  )  quaestor  to  Sardinia 
But  driven,  it  is  said,  by  a  drenm  of  his  brother,  ho 
returned  to  Rome  to  run  for  tribune  for  123  B  C 
The  situation  was  as  bad  as  when  Tiberius  had 
come  into  power  the  allotment  had  fallen  into 
desuetude,  and  the  optimatob  were  all-powerful;  as 
a  result  the  people  eler  tod  (  ams,  who  was  already 
publicly  committed  to  axengmg  his  brother  and  to 
completing  his  work  On  his  election  Cams  ini- 
tiated a  series  of  remarkable  social  reforms,  includ- 
ing a  law  providing  a  maximum  pnce  for  gram, 
the  possible  difference  between  the  actual  price  and 
the  maximum  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  public 
treasury  The  c  ardmal  purpose  of  this  Lex  Frumer*- 
taria  was  to  benefit  the  small  landholders  bv  reap- 
propriating  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  on  allotted 
lands  The  senate,  which  had  formerly  used  this 
money  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  optimate,  was 
now  required  to  use  it  for  the  good  of  the  poor 
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Cams  now  won  over  the  Roman  men  of  wealth  (the 
equites  or  knights)  by  granting  them  control  over 
the  judgeshipa  which  had  heretofore  belonged  to 
the  senate.  This  Lex  Jndicwna.  seems  to  have 
worked  far  better  than  the  older  system.  He  also 
gratified  the  knights  bv  farming  out  the  taxes  of 
Asia  to  the  highest  bidder  Cams  was  reelected  to 
office  for  122  B  C  and  proceeded  with  his  great 
schemes,  always  increasing  checks  on  the  consuls 
and  the  senate,  but  the  optimates  gained  over  M. 
Livius  Drusus,  another  tribune,  who  proceeded  to 
outbid  Cams  for  popularity  Cams  was  defeated 
for  reelection  for  121  B  C  Soon  after  his  term  was 
over  repeal  of  his  measures  was  proposed,  and  in 
the  ensuing  riots  Cams  was  killed  Within  10  \  ears 
the  reaction  had  annulled  every  Gracchan  reform, 
and  the  so<  ml  and  political  war  began  again,  this 
time  to  culminate  in  the  fatal  and  bloody  struggle 
of  MAAHJS  and  Sin  LA  See  A  II  Beesley,  The 
Giacchi,  Manns,  and  Sulla,  (1895),  C  W  C 
Oman,  Seven  Roman  Statesmen  (19.44) 
Grace,  William  Russell,  1.832-1904,  Amencan  cap- 
italist, b  Queenetow  n,  Ireland  He  was  in  business 
ui  England  and  Peru  before  establishing  (1865)  W 
li  Grace  &  Compam  in  Now  Yoik  city  After 
Peru's  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Chile,  Grace  was 
among  those  who  undorw  rote  the  Peruvian  national 
debt,  in  i  etui  n  for  extensive  business  concessions 
These  concessions  were  held  bv  the  Peruvian  Con- 
federation, Ltd  ,  with  a  board  largely  of  British 
bondholders,  but  controlled  by  Grace  The  Grace 
firm  established,  after  1895,  branches  in  many 
Latin  American  countiies  and  took  over  steam- 
ship operations  begun  in  1891  In  1880  (trace  be- 
came the  first  Roman  ( 'atholic  ma\  or  of  New  York 
city  and  headed  two  reform  administrations  in  op- 
position to  Tammany 

grace,  in  Christian  theology,  the  free  favor  of  God 
towards  men  which  is  necessary  for  their  salvation 
\  distinction  is  made  between  natural  graces  (e  g  , 
the  gift  of  life)  and  supernatural  graces,  bv  which 
God  makes  man  (horn  sinful  bee  ause  of  ORIC.INAL 
WIN)  capable  of  enjoying  eternal  life  In  general, 
the  term  grace  is  restricted  to  supernatural  grace, 
visually  considered  a«  the  koj  stone  of  the  whole 
Christian  theological  system  Supernatural  grace 
is  usually  defined  as  being  actual  or  san<  tifving 
Actual  grace  turns  the  soul  to  God,  sanctifying 
grate  confirms  and  perpetuates  the  ends  of  this 
conversion  and  makes  the  soul  habitually  good 
Most  theologies,  except  in  CALVINISM,  wishing  to 
maintain  man's  freedom  in  addition  to  God's  com- 
plete freedom  in  granting  grace,  distinguish  pre- 
\enient  grace,  which  makes  man's  will  free,  from 
cooperating  grace,  bv  which  God  assists  to  salva- 
tion the  free  man  who  seeks  it  When  God  seems 
to  confer  on  a  man  such  grace  that  his  conversion 
appears  inevitable,  the  grace  is  said  to  be  effica- 
cious The  apparent  difficulty  of  holding  that  grace 
may  be  efficacious  while  man  is  free  was  explained 
bv  St  THOMAS  AqrivAH  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
a  peculiar  nature  of  this  grac  e  granted  to  some  men 
that  it  should  be  ineluctable,  it  was  of  this  doctrine 
that  Mor  INA  and  the  Mohnists  fell  afoul  Differing 
in  effect  from  efficac  lous  grace  is  merelv  sufficient 
grace,  which,  while  sufficient  to  conversion,  may 
he  rejected  by  man  at  will  Calvinism  reiects 
merely  sufficient  grace,  holding  instead  that  grace 
i«  irresistible  In  every  Christian  theology  God  is 
considered  to  grant  grace  quite  freelv  since  its  gift 
is  far  greater  than  man  c  an  merit  \s  to  what  men 
are  offered  His  grace,  theie  is  gieat  difference  The 
generality  hold  that  it  is  offered  to  men  who  place 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  salvation  rather  than  to 
those  who  neglect  what  ways  to  grace  thev  have 
been  given,  the  JANSENISTS,  however,  believed  that 
grace  was  not  given  outside  the  Church,  and  the 
Calvmists  hold  that  it  is  offered  only  to  those  pre- 
destined to  elec  tion  Sanctifv  mg  gmc  o  mav  be  said 
to  succeed  justification  as  actual  grace  precedes  it 
The  operation  of  sanctifying  grace  brings  holiness 
to  the  individual  soul  The  indwelling  of  God  in 
the  soul  and  the  soul's  ac  tual  partu  ipation  in  God's 
nature  (in  an  undefinahle  manner)  are  the  perfec  - 
tions  of  sanctifying  grace  As  to  the  means  of 
grace  there  is  a  serious  cleavage  in  Christianity,  no- 
tably m  regard  to  sacramental  grac  e  Aoc  ording  to 
Catholics  and  Orthodox,  the  grace  accompanying 
a  BACHAMENT  is  ex  opere  opcrato,  i  e  ,  by  God's 
ordmanc  e  the  sacrament  ac  tually  confers  grace,  the 
good  disposition  of  the  minister  being  unimportant 
and  that  of  the  recipient  being  not  always  a  con- 
dition, Protestants  hold  that  the  sacraments  are 
ex  opere  operantis,  i  e  ,  the  disposition  of  minister 
and  recipient  is  all-important,  and  that  the  sac  ra- 
ment  is  the  sign,  not  the  means,  of  grace  Certain 
Christian  systems  have  developed  quite  different 
ideas  of  grace  (e  g  ,  the  Society  of  FRIKNDS,  who 
deny  original  sin)  The  great  emphasis  on  grace 
is  a  distinction  of  Christianity  In  recent  jears 
( 'hnstian  liberals  and  modernists  have  largely  lost 
interest  in  the  theological  aspect  of  grac  e 
Graces,  three  Greek  goddesses,  daughters  of  ZBUB 
and  EURYNOMB  The  Graces  were  Aglaia  (ftgla'u), 
Thalia  (thall'a),  and  Euphrosyne  (ufrcVmg).  They 
were  personifications  of  beauty  and  charm,  olten 
associated  with  the  Muses,  Dionvsus,  Eros,  and 
Aphrodite  The  Greeks  called  the  Graces  Chanties 
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(see  CHARTS),  and  the  Romans  called  them  Gratiae 
(gra'shP) 

GracevtHe.  1  City  (pop.  1,181)  NW  Fla ,  NW  of 
Tallahassee  near  the  Ala  line,  in  a  farm  and  lime- 
stone area  It  has  trade  in  peanuts,  watermelons, 
and  lumber.  2  Village  (pop  1,020),  W  Minn  ,  N 
of  Ortonville,  in  a  farm  and  dairy  region 
Grecian,  Baltasar  (baltasar'  grathyan'),  1601-58, 
Spanish  Jesuit  philosopher  and  writer.  He  was  a 
scholar  and  a  satirist  who  frequently  expressed 
himself  in  epigrams  El  Mroe  (1(137),  El  politico 
(1640),  and  his  hook  on  Gongorism,  Agudeza  y  arte 
de  ingenw  (1648,  expanded  from  an  edition  of 
1642),  were  followed  by  his  masterpiece,  El  criticon, 
published  in  three  parts  (1651-67)  It  has  been 
called  the  Spanish  J'llgnm's  Progress  His  Ordculo 
manual  itatte  de  prudencia  (1047,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Art 
of  Woildly  Wisdom)  was  admired  and  translated  by 
Sc  hopenhauer  Gracnan  was  confined  to  a  monas- 
tery after  writing  El  cnttron  See  biography  by 
Aubrey  F  G  Bell  (1921) 

Gracias  a  Dios  (gru'svns  a  dvos'),  capo,  Nicaragua, 
at  the  border  of  Honduras,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  «t 
the  mouth  of  the  Segovia  river  Columbus  dis- 
coveied  it  on  his  fourth  voyage 
Graciosa  (grise6'su)  island,  W  of  Poitugal,  in  the  NT 
Atlantic-,  one  of  the  central  A/OHEH  The  chief 
town  is  Santa  Cruz 

grackle,  name  applied  to  some  members  of  the  fam- 
ily of  New  World  oriole^,  blackbirds,  meadow 
larks,  bobohnkn.Jand  cowbnds  The  plumage  of  the 
piu pie  or  common  grackle  of  the  Atlantic  coastal 
region  is  black  with  metallic  hues,  iridescent  in  the 
sunlight  It  feeds  on  grain  and  harmful  insects, 
but  it  is  a  cannibalistic  nest  robber  Grackles  in- 
vade cities  and  roost  in  huge  flocks  in  shade  tiees 
Inland  and  W  to  the  Kockv  Mts  the  bionzed 
grackle  replaces  tho  puiple  grackle,  in  the  South 
are  found  the  Florida  and  boat-tailed  grackles,  in 
Texas  and  Mexico  the  great-tailed  grackles  01 
jackdaws 

gradation   see  ABLAUT 

Gradisca  (gradf'ska),  small  town,  Fruih-Venezia 
Gmlm,  NE  Italy,  on  the  Isonzo  river  and  near  the 
Yugoslav  border  With  Gonzia  (Gorz)  it  formed 
until  1919  the  crownland  of  Gorz-Gradisca  in  the 
Austrian  province  of  Klistenland 
Gradle,  Henry,  1855-1911,  Amencan  bacteriologist, 
b  near  Frankfurt-am-Mam,  M  D  Northwestern 
Umv  ,  1874  Aftei  studying  under  Robert  Koch 
and  others  he  taught  at  Northwestern,  he  .special- 
ized in  diseases  of  the  eve,  ear,  nose,  and  throat 
His  Bacteria  and  tht  Germ  Thcary  of  Disease  (1883) 
was  a  pioneei  American  work  m  its  held 
Grado,  Italy  see  AQUILMA 

Grady,  Henry  Woodfin,  1850-89,  American  journal- 
ist and  oiatoi,  b  Athens,  Ga ,  grad  IJmv  of 
Georgia,  1868  In  1879  a  gift  from  Cyrus  W  *ield 
enabled  him  to  buy  into  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
He  gained  fame  with  his  editorials  and  addresses 
reconciling  Noith  and  South  and  paiticularlj  with 
his  stirring  speech  "The  New  South,"  delivered  in 
New  York  in  1886  See  R  B  Nixon,  Henry  W 
Gradu,  Spokesman  of  the  New  South  (1943) 
Graecia  Magna  see  M\GNA  GKAKCIA 
Graefe  or  Grafe,  Albrecht  von  (both  -il'br?kht  fun 
gra'fil),  1828-70,  German  ophthalmologist  He  is 
known  for  his  contributions  to  surgery  of  the  eve, 
especially  the  introduction  of  indectotnv  in  the 
treatment  of  glauc  oma  and  iritis  and  of  a  new  tech- 
nique in  operations  for  cataract  He  established 
(1850)  an  eye  clinic  m  Berlin,  taught  at  the  Tmv 
of  Berlin  from  1853,  and  founded  (1865)  Archu  filr 
Ophthalmoloffie,  a  leading  journal  m  this  field,  in 
which  he  published  many  of  his  discoveries  His 
father,  Karl  Ferdinand  von  Graefe  (knrl'  fer'- 
dendnt),  1787-1840,  a  German  surgeon  bom  m 
Warsaw,  was  a  pioneer  in  plastic  surgery  and  in  the 
treatment  of  wounds 
Graetz,  Hemnch*  see  GRATZ,  HBINRICH 
Graevms,  Johann  Georg  (v  6'hAn  gft'6rk  gnVvfoos), 
16**2-17<H,  German  antiquary,  whose  German 
name  was  Grave  or  Greffe  He  was  historiographer 
to  W  illiam  III  of  England  He  IH  remornbered  for 
his  vast  catalogues  of  Koman  and  Italian  antiqui- 
ties, which  were  long  used 

Graf  or  Graff,  Urs  (oors),  <  1485-c  1527  Swiss  wood 
engraver,  etchet,  painter,  and  goldsmith,  studied  at 
Basel  He  was  influenced  by  the  work  of  Dttroi 
and  Hans  Baldung  He  executed  over  100  wood- 
cuts, 200  drawings,  and  numerous  etchings  Among 
the  woodcuts  are  25  called  The  Passion  of  Our 
Savior,  printed  m  1506 

Grttfe,  Albrecht  von  see  GRAPFK,  ALBREOHT  VON 
graffito  (gruf-fP'to),  method  of  ornamenting  archi- 
tectural plaster  surfaces  The  designs  aie  produced 
by  scratching  a  top  coat  of  plaster  to  reveal  an 
under  coat  of  contrasting  and  deeper  color  The 
incised  decoiation  upon  the  plaster  finish  of  Egyp- 
tian walls  is  a  comparable  technique  Graffito  i«  a 
development  in  Italian  decorative  art  of  the  15th 
and  16th  cent ,  being  then  used  to  treat  the  entire 
facades  of  buildings  as  great  formal  mural  decora- 
tions Around  windows  and  doors  were  architec- 
tural borders  depicting  pilasters,  colonnettes,  and 
caryatids,  while  remaining  surfaces  were  covered 
with  medallions,  garlands,  and  arabesque  bands 
Fine  examples  remain,  especially  at  Florence, 


while  the  medium  has  occasionally  been  revived  in 
modern  buildings  Over  a  ground  coat  of  plaster 
is  laid  a  colored  coat,  generally  umber  or  black 
Upon  this  a  finish  coat,  usually  white  or  cream- 
colored,  is  applied  to  form  a  thin  but  firm  textured 
surface  which  will  not  crack  Full-size  charcoal 
cartoons  in  which  the  designs  have  been  pricked 
are  laid  against  this  surface  and  the  patteins 
transferred  by  means  of  pouncing  with  a  bag  of 
charcoal  The  scraping  and  scratching  of  the  top 
surface  is  then  done  with  metal  instruments,  the 
work  being  planned  in  small  portions  which  can  bo 
executed  befote  tho  plaster  has  dried  and  set 
Graffito  decoration  is  applied  to  pottery  by  coating 
an  unfit  ed  piece  with  a  contrasting  color  of  clav 
and  scratching  a  design  through  it  to  show  tho  color 
underneath  Tho  slip  ware  of  tho  Pennsylvania 
Germans  is  a  good  example  of  giafhto  woik  It  is 
also  called  sgraffito 

Grafly,  Charles  (grA'flS),  1862-1929,  American 
sculptor  and  teacher,  b  Philadelphia,  studied  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Academv  of  the  Fine  Arts  and 
in  Pans  His  poitiait  busts  are  well  known,  and 
his  statues  and  groups  combine  symbolism  of  idea 
with  realistic  treatment  Especially  noted  are 
Symbol  of  Life,  n  small  bronze,  Fountain  of  Man 
(for  tho  Pan-Ainencan  Exposition,  Buffalo,  1901), 
England  and  Fianee  (customhouse,  New  Yoik), 
Pioneer  Mothtr  Monument  (San  Francisco),  and 
the  General  Meacle  Memorial  (Washington,  D  C  ) 
graft,  surgical,  portion  of  tissue  used  by  the  plastic 
surgeon  to  replace  a  defect  The  tissue,  e  g  ,  skin, 
hone,  peiiostcMim,  or  caitilago,  replaces  correspond- 
ing stiuctuies  to  repair  scars,  eg,  from  burns  01 
wai  wounds  Skin  may  bo  grafted  from  othci 
portions  of  the  body  of  the  patient  or  fiom  some 
othei  individual  The  part  is  usually  transfeired 
with  the  original  blood  supph  attached  to  it,  those 
original  vessels  being  seveied  after  the  grafted 
tissue  has  become  established 

grafting,  horticultural  practice  of  uniting  parts  of 
two  plants  so  that  thev  grow  as  one  The  scion  01 
cion,  the  part  grafted  on  the  rooted  part  or  stock, 
may  be  a  single  bud,  as  in  nunniNU,  or  a  twig  cut- 
ting with  several  buds  Tho  stock  may  be  a 
mature  plant,  such  as  an  apple  tiee,  or  it  mav  bo 
a  root  The  most  important  reason  for  grafting  is 
propagation  (especially  of  seedless  plants  or  those 
that  do  not  grow  true  from  seed),  it  is  also  used 
for  dwarfing,  for  increasing  the  productivity  of 
fruit  trees,  for  making  a  plant  more  adaptable  to 
soil  or  climate,  and  m  tiee  surgery  Giaftmg  has 
been  known  since  Roman  times  at  leant  arid  is  ex- 
tensivolv  practiced  by  nurserymen  and  other  hoi- 
ticulturists  Only  closely  i  elated  plants  can  usually 
be  successfully  grafted1,  and  tho  process  is,  as  a  rule 
begun  while  tho  scion  is  dormant  and  the  stock 
just  beginning  growth  Theie  are  manv  forms  ol 
grafting  See  L  H  Bailev ,  .Vwrscr?/  Manual  (1920) , 
M  G  KamsandL  M  MtQuesten,  Propagation  r»f 
Plants  (rev  ed  ,  1942) 

Graf  ton,  Richard,  d  c  1572  London  printer  In 
1539  with  Edward  Whitthurch  he  punted  the 
Great  Bible  in  black  letter  He  printed  the  first 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  also  in 
black  letter  Grafton  was  printer  to  King  Edward 
VI,  and  he  earned  a  minor  place  among  English 
chroniclers 

Grafton  1  City  (pop  f  1,1 10),  SW  111 ,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Illinois  and  the  Mississippi,  me 
1853  Pere  Marquette  State  Park  is  neat  by  2 
Rural  town  (pop  7,457)  S  central  Mass  ,  SE  of 
Worcester,  settled  1718  on  the  site  of  an  Indian 
village,  me  1735  Textiles  are  pioduced  In  1915 
it  was  chosen  nsatvpical  New  England  village  foi 
the  filming  of  Eugene  O'Neill's  Ah'  Wilderness  3 
City  (pop  4,070),  co  seat  of  Walsh  co  ,  NE  N 
Dak,  on  the  Park  uver  and  NNW  of  Grand 
Forks,  m  the  Red  River  \alley  wheat  region,  me 
1883  It  is  an  impoitant  shipping  point  for  gram 
and  livestock  A  state  school  for  the  foeble-mmded 
is  here  4  Rail  city  (pop  7,431),  co  seat  of  Taylor 
co  ,  N  W  V  a  ,  on  the  Tygart  river  and  near  I1  air- 
mont,  in  a  mining  aiea,  settled  1852  Glass  prod- 
ucts are  made  here  It  is  the  seat  of  a  national 
cemetery  Near  by  is  Tvgart  Reservoir  Dam  5 
Village  (pop  1,150),  E  Win.  on  the  Milwaukee 
river  ana  N  of  Milwaukee,  me  1896 
Graham,  Catherine  Sawbridge  Macaulay.  see 

MACAVLAT,  CATHERINE  SAWBRIDCJK 
Graham,  Frank  Porter.  1886-,  American  university 
president  and  US  Senatoi  (1949- ),  b  Favette- 
ville,  N  C  ,  grad  Umv  of  North  Carolina,  1909, 
M  A  Columbia,  1915  After  1915  he  taught  his- 
tory at  the  Umv  of  North  Carolina  and  later  (1930) 
became  president  of  the  university  Libeial  in  his 
views,  Graham  held  numerous  U  S  government 
positions  and  served  (1948)  as  U  S.  representative 
to  the  United  Nations  committee  for  arranging  a 
truce  in  Indonesia  Ho  was  appointed  (Maich, 
1949)  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  in  the  U  S  Senate 
Graham,  Hugh:  see  ATHOLSTAN,  HUGH  GR\HAM, 

IST  BARON. 
Graham,  James:  see  MONTROSB,  JAMBS  GRAHAM, 

5TH  KARL  AND  1ST  MARQUESS  OF 

Graham,  Martha,  Ameucan  dancer  and  teacher  of 
the  dance,  b  Pittsburgh  She  attended  tho  Dem- 
shawn  School.iLos  Angeles,  and  made  her  debut  m 
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Ted  Shawn's  Xochitl  (1920).  She  remained  with 
the  Denishawn  company  from  1019  to  1923,  but 
left  to  dance  in  musical  revues  and  to  make  her 
independent  debut  (1926)  She  first  appeared  with 
her  own  group  of  dancers  in  1929  Some  of  the 
dances  which  have  established  her  as  a  leading 
figure  in  modern  dance  are  Frontier,  American  Pro- 
vincialt,  Every  Soul  It  a  Circus,  Letter  to  the  World, 
and  Appalachian  Spring  See  Martha  Graham  (ed 
bv  Merle  Arrmtage,  1937),  Barbara  Morgan, 
Martha  Graham  (1941) 

Graham,  Robert,  later  Robert  Cunmngharae-Gra- 
ham,  d  1797',  Scottish  lyric  poet  Fie  is  noted 
particularly  as  the  author  of  the  lyric,  "If  Doughty 
Deeds  My  Lady  Please  "  While  he  was  in  Parlia- 
ment (1794-96),  he  proposed  a  bill  of  rights,  which 
was  rejected  but  which  in  gome  ways  foreshadowed 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  Upon  succeeding  to  the 
Fmlaywtoun  estates  in  1796,  he  added  to  his  name 
the  surname  Cunmnghame 

Graham,  Robert  Bontme  Cunninghame*  see  CDN- 

NINGHAMB  GRAHAM,  ROBERT  BONTINH 

Graham,  Sylvester,  1794-1851,  American  reformer 
and  Presbyterian  minister,  b  West  Suffield,  Conn 
He  advocated  a  vegetable  diet  as  a  cure  for  in- 
temperance and  the  use  of  coarsely  ground  whole- 
wheat flour  Graham  floui  was  named  for  him 
Other  tenets  of  his — such  as  fresh  air  while  sleep- 
ing, light,  loose  clothing,  vegetables  and  fruits  in 
the  diet — have  gamed  acceptance  He  wrote 
Treatise  on  Bread  and  Bread-making  (1837)  and 
Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Human  Life  (1839) 

Graham,  Thomas,  1805-t)9,  Scottish  chemist,  best 
known  for  his  research  m  Dirt  UHION  in  both  gases 
and  liquids  which  led  to  his  formulation  of  GRA- 
HAM'S LAW  His  discovery  that  certain  substances 
(eg,  glue,  gelatin,  starch)  pass  through  a  mem- 
brane more  slowly  than  others  (inorganic  Halts,  o  g  , 
common  salt  or  sodium  chloride)  lod  him  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  two  groups,  calling  the  for- 
mei  (the  slower)  colloids  and  the  latter  cij  stalloids 
In  this  connection  he  discovered  DIAT  YWIS  His 
woik  was  the  earliest  in  colloidal  chemistry  His 
investigation  of  phosphouc  acid  led  to  the  present 
chemical  concept  of  pol\  basic  acids 

Graham,  William  Alexander,  1804-75,  Ameruan 
statesman,  b  Lincoln  co  ,  N  C  ,  giad  Umv  of 
North  Carolina,  1824  A  lawyer,  he  served  several 
terms  in  the  state  legislature  and  three  \  ears  (1 840- 
43)  in  the  U  8  Senate  As  gov  ernor  ot  North  Caro- 
lina (1845  49),  he  was  espec  lallv  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  state's  railroads  Ho  was  Sec- 
letary  of  the  Navy  (1850-52)  in  President  Fill- 
more's  cabinet  and  the  unsuccessful  ( andidate  for 
Vice  President  on  the  Whig  tit  ket  with  Gen  Wm- 
field  Scott  in  1852  Graham  was  a  leader  of  the 
element  in  North  Carolina  which  advocated  com- 
piomiMe  rather  than  secession,  but  ultimately  he 
suppoited  the  Confederacy  Elected  to  the  Con- 
federate senate  in  1H<>4,  he  urged  peace  and  a  re- 
sumption of  responsibility  to  the  I  rnon 

Graham.  1  Textile-mill  town  (pop  4  339),  co  seat 
of  Alamamc  co  ,  centtal  N  C  ,  E  of  Gieensboro, 
est  1S19  2  City  (pop  5,175),  co  seat  of  Young  co  , 
N  Texas,  8  of  Wichita  I  alls,  founded  1872  Ranch- 
ing, oil,  and  farming  suppoit  the  industiies  of 
Giaham,  which  packs  meat  and  makes  saddles,  has 
oil  refineries  and  a  carbon-black  plant,  mills  flour 
and  feedstuff s,  and  extracts  cottonseed  od  Near 
by  is  Possum  Kingdom  Lake,  a  reseivoir  in  the 
Btazos  river  con sei \ation  project 

Graham  Coast  see  GHMMM  L\\n 

Grahame,  Kenneth,  1859-1041,  English  author  A 
secretary  of  the  Bank  of  England  from  1898  to 
1W8,  ho  wrote  The  Golden  Age  (1895)  and  Dream 
Days  (1898),  scenes  of  his  childhood  in  England, 
and  The  Wind  in  the  Willows  (1908),  all  children's 
classics  The  last  was  diamatized  by  A  A  Milne 
as  Toad  of  Toad  Hall  (1929)  Grahame's  warm  and 
charming  books  have  retained  then  popularity  Ho 
compiled  the  Cambridge  Book,  of  Poetry  for  Young 
People  ( 191(>)  See  biography  by  Patrick  Chalmers 
(1935),  Elspeth  Grahame,  First  Whisper  of  "The 
Wind  in  the  Willows"  (1945) 

Grahame-White,  Claude,  1879-,  English  aviator, 
aeronautical  engineer,  and  author  An  automobile 
engineer,  in  1909  ho  took  up  aviation  and  started 
the  first  British  flying  school  at  Pau  He  was  the 
first  Englishman  to  be  given  a  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency as  an  aviator  His  writings  include  The 
Aeroplane,  Past,  Present,  and  Future  (1911),  Learn- 
ing to  Fly  (1914),  and  Flying  an  Epitome  and  a 
Forecast  (1930) 

Graham  Island,  off  the  coast  of  British  Columbia, 
northernmost  and  largest  of  the  QUEEN  CHARLOTTE 
ISLANDS 

Graham  Land  or  Graham  Coast,  name  given  b>  the 
British  to  Palmer  Peninsula  in  ANTARCTICA  *  The 
British  do  not  recognise  the  discovery  by  Nathaniel 
Brown  Palmer  and  claim  the  area  by  virtue  of 
John  Biscoe's  discovery  of  Enderby  Land  Offi- 
cially Graham  Coast  (once  thought  to  bo  islands) 
is  attached  to  the  Falkland  Islands 

Graham  of  Claverhouse.  see  DUNDEE,  JOHN  GRA- 
HAM or  CLAVBKHOUSU,  I»T  VISCOUNT 

Graham's  law  (for  Thomas  Graham]  states  that  the 
rate  of  DIFFUSION  of  a  gas  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  square  root  of  its  density. 
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Grahamstown,  town  (pop  22,913),  8  Cape  Prov , 
Union  of  South  Africa,  founded  1812  It  exports 
wool,  dairy  products,  and  fruit.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Rhodes  University  College 

Grail,  Holy,  a  feature  of  medieval  legend  and  liter- 
ature. It  appears  variously  as  a  chalice,  a  cup,  or  a 
dish  and  sometimes  as  a  stone  or  a  caldron  into 
which  a  bleeding  lance  drips  blood  It  was  identi- 
fied by  Christians  as  the  chalice  of  the  Last  Supper 
brought  to  England  by  St  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
Miraculous  in  its  powers,  it  could  provide  food  and 
healing  However,  it  would  be  revealed  onb/  to  a 

{)Uie  knight,  and  the  Grail  Quest  appears  in  dif- 
ererit  stones  In  ARTHURIAN  LEOEND  the  purest 
knight  is  variously  PARSIFAL  or  Galahad  The 
Grail  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
Arthurian  legond,  introducing  as  it  docs  features 
of  Christian  story,  Celtic  myth,  and  ancient  fer- 
tility cults  See  H  S  Loomis,  Celtic  Myth  and 
Arthurian  Romance  (1927)  and  Arthurian  Tradition 
&  Chrttien  de  Troyes  (1949) 

grain,  collective  name  given  to  the  cereal  grasses,  to 
certain  othei  plants,  such  as  buckwheat,  which  are 
grown  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  their  edible 
seeds  The  seeds,  whole  or  ground  into  meal  or 
flour,  supply  the  principal  food  of  the  human  lace 
and  of  some  domestic  animals  All  grams  are 
termed  coin,  but  this  name  generally  is  restricted 
specifically  to  the  c  hief  gram  of  a  region — in  Eng- 
land to  wheat,  in  Scotland,  to  oats,  in  America,  to 
Indian  corn  The  principal  gram  crops  of  the  w  01  Id 
are  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  nee 
All  the  staple  grains  were  domefcticated  in  the 
Neolithic  period  The  growing  of  giams  was  a 
potent  influence  m  causing  men  to  live  m  perma- 
nent communities,  where  what  was  sown  might 
be  harvested  arid  stored  Many  religious  l>eliefs 
and  rites  are  associated  with  grains  The  cereals 
deny  e  their  name  from  Ceres,  the  Roman  goddess 
of  grain  The  cultivation  of  their  corn  by  the 
American  Indians  was  accompanied  by  elaborate 
rites  Gram  has  been  an  aiticlc  of  commerce  in 
various  civilizations  See  publications  of  the  U  S 
Dept  of  Agriculture 

grain  alcohol   see  ETHYL  ALCOHOL 

Grain  Coast,  W  Africa,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  It  is 
nearly  identical  with  the  coast  of  Liberia  It  is 
named  for  the  early  export  of  "grams  of  Paradise," 
t  e  ,  the  seed  of  the  melegueta  pepper 

Grainger,  Percy  Aldndge  (gran'jur),  1882-.  Austral- 
ian-American pianist  and  composer,  studied  with 
Busom  He  was  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Grieg, 
whose  music  he  has  often  played  He  came  to  tho 
United  States  in  1914,  having  already  established 
a  wide  reputation  as  pianist  and  composer  His 
interest  in  folk  music  is  exemplified  in  his  many 
settings  of  folk  tunes  as  songs,  orchestral  pieces, 
and  piano  pieces 

graining,  process  of  painting  by  which  natural  wood 
gram  is  imitated  It  was  common  prac  tice  in  the 
late  19th  cent  to  "grain"  cheap,  .soft  woods  to 

Ki ve  thorn  the  appearance  of  r  are,  expensive  ones  A 
ght  general  tone  with  the  brush  was  followed  b\ 
darker  streaks  applied  with  a  comb  and  wiped  w  ith 
a  rag  This  art  is  rarely  practiced  today  except  in 
matching  old  woik  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
mechanical  methods  for  producing  an  artificial 
texture  of  any  kind,  as  in  bookbinding 
Gram,  Hans  Christian  Joachim  (grSm,  Dan  h-ins 
krls'n  an  vcVaklrn  gram'),  1853  193S,  Dmish  phy- 
sician He  was  professor  (1891  1923)  at  the  Umv 
of  Copenhagen  He  developed  (c  1883)  a  differ- 
ential staining  method  (Gram  method)  useful  m 
identify  ing  and  c  lassify  ing  bac  tena  The  organ- 
isms are  immersed  successively  in  a  solution  of 
gentian  violet  or  certain  other  dyes,  then  in  an 
alkaline  solution  of  iodine  used  as  a  mordant,  and 
finally  in  a  decolonzer  such  as  alcohol  or  acetone 
Bacteria  that  retain  the  dy  e  are  known  as  Gram 
positive,  those  that  are  decolorized  are  said  to  bo 
Gram  negative 

gramicidin  see  ANTIBIOTIC  SI'UHT\NC  i  H 
grammar,  description  of  the  structure  of  a  language 
A  grammar  has  two  necessary  subjects,  the  sounds 
and  the  meaningful  combinations  of  sounds  The 
sounds  aie  studied  in  phonetics  and  phonemics, 
see  PHONETICS  The  desmptum  of  the  meaningful 
forms  is  the  morphology  ,  a  minimal  meaningful 
unit  is  a  morpheme,  e  g  ,  hat  or  -*  (in  hate)  Some 
morphemes  have  variations  in  their  form,  as  unfr 
(with/)  vs  wives  (with  D) ,  such  phenomena  aro  the 
subject  of  morphophonemics  English  morphology 
is  mainly  concerned  with  INFLECTION  and  deriva- 
tion (see  ETYMOLOGY)  In  English,  as  in  many 
other  languages,  a  normal  sort  of  free  entity  con- 
sists of  one  or  several  moiphemes  bound  together, 
this  is  a  word  Such  a  word  may  be  conveniently 
studied  as  a  unit,  and  the  study  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  words  may  be  set  apart  and  called  syntax 
But  many  languages  string  morphemes  together 
in  long  sequences  so  that  defining  a  woid  is  of  no 
use,  in  such  case  there  may  be  no  place  for  a  sec- 
tion called  syntax,  for  the  whole  burden  falls  on 
the  morphology  The  list  of  morphemes  of  a  lan- 
guage, or  lexicon,  is  often  not  put  m  a  grammar  but 
isolated  in  a  DICTIONARY  (or  vocabulary)  A  gram- 
mar describing  a  language  objectively  is  a  descrip- 
tive grammar  School  grammars  of  one's  own 
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standard  language  aie  not  descriptive,  but  pre- 
scriptive, i  e  ,  rule  books  like  books  of  etiquette, 
hence  the  prevalence  of  such  popular  terms  as 
right,  wrong,  correct,  and  grammatical  instead  of 
more  exact  terms  such  as  standard,  substandard,  or 
colloquial  Prescriptive  grammars  have  popularized 
many  unsound  notions,  e  g  ,  the  primacy  of  WRITING. 
m  language,  the  superiority  of  archaic  features,  and 
the  role  of  etymology  in  meaning  The  term  his- 
torical grammar  refers  to  a  history  of  the  structuie 
of  a  language  See  Leonard  Bloomfield,  Language 
(1933),  Charles  C  Fries,  American  English  Gram- 
mar (1940) 

Grammont  (gramcV),  Flemish  Geeraardabergen  (kh.V- 
rartsber"khun),  town  (pop  11,115),  East  Flanders 
prov  ,  Belgium,  on  the  Dender  river  It  is  a  textile 
center  There  is  a  15th-century  Gothic  town  hall 

Gramont,  Agenor,  prince  de  Bidache,  due  de  Guiche 
et  de  (azhanAr'  pros'  du  bedash'  duk'  du  genh  a  du 
gram5') ,  1819-80,  Frenc  h  diplomat  In  1870  he  be- 
came  foreign  minister  in  the  cabinet  of  Emile  Olh- 
vier  It  was  on  his  instructions  that  the  French  am- 
bassador to  Prussia,  Benedetti,  had  the  ill-fated 
interview  with  William  I  which  led  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  KlMS  DISPATCH  and  thus  to  the  Franco- 
Prussian  Wai  Ho  defended  his  actions  in  La 
France  et  la  Pruisse  aoant  la  guerre  (1872) 

Gramont,  Phihbert,  comte  de  (fele.ber'  kat'),  1021 
1707,  French  courtier  of  Louis  XIV's  court  He 
lived  in  England  (1663-b4)  while  in  disgrace  for 
having  attempted  to  mal  Louis  in  a  love  affair 
During  his  banishment  he  w  as  prominent  at  Charles 
II's  court,  where  he  married  Elizabeth  Hamilton 
It  was  to  her  brother,  Anthony  HAMILTON,  that 
the  aged  courtier  gave  the  anecdotal  material 
Hamilton  used  in  writing  Gramont's  memoirs  The 
memoiis,  though  they  show  Gramont  a  witty  and 
insolent  cad,  are  an  invaluable  source  for  the  social 
history  of  his  period  The  spoiling  Grammont, 
always  used  in  the  title  of  the  memoirs,  is  an  old 
error 

Grampians,  mountain  system,  cutting  NE-SW 
across  central  Scotland  and  separating  the  High- 
lands from  tho  Lowlands  The  highest  peak  is  Ben 
Nevis  (4  406  ft )  Other  heights  are  Macdhm, 
Cruachan,  Cairngorm,  and  Cairn toul  The  moun- 
tains are  the  source  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Dee, 
Don,  Spey,  Findhorn  Esk,  Tav,  and  Forth  rueis 
The  scenery  is  wild  and  magnificent  on  the  precipi- 
tous northern  side,  the  south  hide  has  a  more  gentle 
slope,  with  extensive  deer  forests 

Gran,  Hungary   see  ES/TFROOM 

Granada  (grum'du,  Span  grana'dha),  city  (1946 
estimated  pop  28,442),  W  Nicaragua,  on  Lake 
Nicai  agua  Founded  in  1524  by  Francisco  FERNAN- 
DFZ  DE  C6ituoB\,  Granada,  in  a  rich  agricultural 
region  and  with  ample  Indian  labor,  has  been  the 
stronghold  of  Nicaragua's  landed  aristocracy 
With  independence  from  Spam  in  1821,  it  became 
the  Conserv  ati\e  renter,  engaging  m  bloody  rivalry 
with  Lt6v,  the  city  of  the  Liberals  The  struggle 
lod  to  the  founding  (1855)  of  MANAGUA  Granada 
was  captured  (1855)  by  the  filibuster.  William 
WMKMI  With  lail  connections  to  Managua,  it 
conti  ols  the  extensive  commerce  on  Lake  Nicaragua 
in  sugar,  coffee,  hides,  cotton,  and  indigo 

Granada  (giuna'du,  Span  graiia'dhui),  city  (pop 
140941),  capital  of  Granada  prov,  S  Spain,  in 
Andalusia  Picturesquely  situated  in  view  of  the 
Siena  Neyada,  it  is  a  touiist  center,  attractive  be- 
cause of  its  long  history  One  of  the  great  monu- 
ment*! of  Moorish  civilization,  it  was  originally  a 
Mooiish  foitiess  arid  became  (12i8)  the  seat  of 
tho  kingdom  of  Granada  last  refuge  of  the  MOORS 
whom  the  Chiistian  recoiiquest  had  driven  south 
The  kingdom  occupied  tho  piesent  provinces  of 
Almeiia  and  Malaga  and  parts  of  Jaen  and  Cadiz 
The  concentration  of  Moorish  ci\ihzation  in  Gia- 
nada  gave  the  city  gieat  splendor  and  made  it  a 
center  of  commerce,  industiy,  art,  and  science  It 
waa,  howe-yei,  nicked  by  continuous  feuds  among 
the  noble  families,  notably  the  Zegris  and  the 
Abenterrages  The  state  in  dissolution  was  con- 
queied  in  the  reign  of  BOABDIL  by  Ferdinand  V 
and  Isabella  I  With  tho  sunender  (Jari  ,  1492)  of 
Granada  itself,  the  Moors  lost  their  last  hold  in 
Spam,  and  the  kingdom  was  united  with  Castile 
Granada  became  an  arclnepisoopal  see  and,  in  the 
16th  cent  ,  the  seat  of  a  university  In  the  20th 
cent  several  new  industries  (sugar  refinenes  non- 
works,  food-proee&smg  plants)  developed  here 
Tho  best-known  part  of  Granada  is  the  ALHAMBR\, 
the  ancient  Moorish  citadel  and  royal  palace, 
which  dominates  the  eitv  from  a  hill  On  the  same 
hill  is  the  imposing  palace  of  Emperor  Charles  V 
The  Palacio  del  Generalife,  summer  residence  of 
the  Moorish  kings,  has  celebrated  gardens  Among 
the  Christian  constructions  are  the  16th-century 
cathedral,  in  late  Gothic  and  I-LATERESQCE  style, 
the  adjoining  royal  chapel,  containing  the  tombs  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  a  Carthusian  mon- 
astery (16th  cent )  See  Washington  Irving,  The 
Conquest  of  Granada  and  The  Alhambra,  both  clas- 
sic works 

Granados  y  Campifia,  Enrique  (finrS'ka  grana'dds  S 
knmpe'nya),  1867-1916,  Spanish  composer  Like 
his  countryman  Albenit,  his  most  significant  works 
are  those  for  the  piano  Goyeseaa  (1912-14),  a  set 


Cross  reference!  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


GRANBURY 

of  piano  pieces  which  later  formed  the  basis  for  an 
opuia  of  the  same  name,  is  his  outstanding  work 
The  opera,  the  most  popular  of  his  four,  was  pro- 
duced in  New  York  in  1916  Granados  was  pres- 
ent, and  while  making  the  return  voyage  was 
drowned  when  the  English  channel  steamer  Sunex 
was  torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine  See  Gil- 
bert Chase.  The  Mutnc  of  Spain  (1941) 

Granbury,  city  (pop  1,166),  co.  seat  of  Hood  co.,  N 
Texas,  on  the  Brazos  and  SW  of  Fort  Worth,  in  a 
fatm  area,  settled  o  1860,  me  1873 

Granby  (gran'bP.  gram'be),  city  (pop  14.197),  8 
Que  ,  on  the  Noi  th  Yamaska  and  E  of  Montreal 


804 


mile-long  gorge  attract  many  visitors.  There  i»  a 
large  hydroelectric  development    S  Town  (1945 
......       ..    ,  pop  4.608),  central  N.F  ,  on  the  Exploits  river  and 

than  50,000  at  its  peak)  approaching  that  of  the      NW  of  St.  John's.  There  are  large  paper  mills  here 

„   ,..„  «.„    .._..     GAR     With  the  coming  of  the  20th  cent,  the   Grand  Falls,  spectacular  waterfalls  of  the  upper 

drowned  when  the  English  channel  steamer  Sunex     G.A  R  declined  rapidly  in  numbers  and  influence.     Hamilton  nver,  S  Labrador    The  nver  here  nar- 


Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  (1886).  The  United 
Confederate  Veterans  was  organised  in  1889,  but 
thus  organisation  never  had  a  membership  (less 


The  83d  and  last  encampment  was  also  held  at 
Indianapolis,  on  Aug  28-31,  1949,  with  six  of  tho 
]6  surviving  members  m  attendance  See  R  B 


, 

rows  to  200  ft.,  negotiates  a  series  of  rapids  over  a 
distance  of  4  mi ,  then  falls  245  ft.,  leaping  the  in- 
land plateau  into  McLean  Canyon,  from  which 


(1889);  J.  W  Oliver,  History  of  Cinl  War  Military 
Pensions,  18Gl~t885  (1917) 

._.  ,  Grand  Bahama,  see  BAHAMA  ISLANDS 

In  a  dairying,  applo-growmg,  and  fur-farming  area,  Grand  Bank,  town  (1945  pop  2,331),  S  N  F  ,  on  the 
it  has  textile  nulls  and  manufactures  furniture  and  southeast  shore  of  Fortune  Bay  and  8W  of  8t 
rubber  products  John's  It  is  an  important  base  for  the  Grand 

Granby  (grftn'be1.  gram'be).     1  Rural  town  (pop      Bank  fisheries 


Heath,  History  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic     sheer  cliffs  rise  several  hundred  feet  on  either  side 


The  river  then  flows  12  mi.  through  the  canyon 
over  a  further  series  of  rapids  The  total  fall  from 
the  rapids  above  the  mam  falls  to  the  end  of 
McLean  Canyon  is  1,038  ft  The  falls  were  dis- 
covered by  a  trader  of  tho  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
named  McLean  and  were  rediscovered,  having 
been  generally  forgotten,  m  1891 


1,544),  N  Conn  ,  at  the  Mass  lino,  settled  c  1664,    Grand  Banks,  submarine  plateau,  off  SE  Newfound-    GrandSeld,  town  (pop    1,116),  SW  Okla.,  near  the 
.-.,-    ITBA     »*  *~~.t«A~. — *  ~t  *K«,  \it^  «„„  n<.™~  - 


ino 


It  includes  part  of  the  McLean  Game     land,  c  50  mi  E  of  Cape  Race,  extending  northeast-      Texas  boundary;  me   1909 


Refuge  2  Rural  town  (pop   1,085),  W  Muss  ,  NE      southwest  some  300  mi  and  being  c  200  mi  wide     Grand  Forks,  city  (pop  1,259),  S  British  Columbia, 


, 

of  Holyoke,  settled  1727,  me  1768  3  Citv  (pop 
1,455),  SW  Mo  ,  8E  of  Joplm,  settled  in  the  1850s 
It  18  m  a  farm  area  of  the  Osarks  which  also  has 
zinc  and  lead  mines 

Gran  Chaco   see  CHACO. 

Gran  Chimu.  see  CHANCHAN 

Grand,  Sarah,  1862-1943,  English  novelist  and  fem- 
inist, b  Ireland  Her  real  name  was  Frances  Elisa- 
beth Clarke  M'Fall  8ho  was  HIX  times  mayor  of 
Bath  (1923-24.  1925-30)  and  it,  remembered  for 
The  Heavenly  Twin*,  a  best  seller  of  1893 

Grand  Alliance,  War  of  the,  1688-97.  war  between 
France  and  a  coabtion  of  European  powers,  known 
as  the  League  of  AUUSBXTRO  (and,  after  1689,  as  the 
Grand  Alliance)  Louis  XIV  of  France  took  ad- 


Many  of  the  shallower  ridges  bear  names  of  their  at  the  confluence  of  the  Granby  and  Kettle  rivers 

own     Tho  depth  is  usually  between  20  and  100  near  the  Wash    border  and  NNW  of  Spokane.   It 

fathoms     The  Gulf  Stream  sweeps  along  the  east-  has  a  great  smelter  and  is  the  center  of  a  fruit- 

ern  edge  of  the  Banks,  sometimes  crossing  the  growing  area 

southern  part,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Banks  Grand  Forks,  city  (pop.  20,228),  oo  seat  of  Grand 

are  m  the  Labrador  Current     The  mingling  of  the  Forks  oo  ,  E  N  Dak  ,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rod 


two  streams  helps  to  account  for  the  abundant 
marine  life  existing  there     The  Grand  Banks  are 


and  Red  Lake  rivers  N  of  Fargo,  settled  1871. 
organised  as  a  village  1879,  me  1881  with  the  com- 


probably the  most  important  cod-fishing  region  in     ing  of  the  railroad    It  was  early  a  trading  post  and 


the  world  and  are  frequented  annually  by  some 
100,000  fishermen,  chiefly  from  Canada,  the  United 
States,  Great  Bntam,  and  France  The  meeting 
of  the  cold  and  warm  streams  causes  a  persistent 
fog  The  fishing  is  hazardous  because  it  is  in  the 
path  of  icebergs  carried  down  by  the  Labrador 
Current  and  near  the  path  of  transatlantic  steam- 


became  an  important  distributing  and  industrial 
center  In  a  great  spring-wheat  region,  it  has  grain 
elevators  and  flour  mills,  built  and  operated  by  the 
state,  creameries,  and  meat-packing  plants  The 
Umv  of  North  Dakota  (see  NORTH  DAKOTA,  UNI- 
VERSITY OP)  is  here  The  state  fair  and  the  all- 
American  turkey  show  are  annual  events 


vantage  of  the  absence  of  Emperor  Leopold  I  on  a _  ^ .....  .....     

campaign  against  the  Turks  and  of  the  promised  era     Government  patrol  ships  have  lessened  the    Grandgent,   Charles  Hall    (gian'jnt),    1862-1939, 

support  of  James  II  of  England  to  invade  the  em-  dangers  '  .....—      ..-- 

pire  and  devastate  (1689)  the  Palatinate     The  Grand  Blanc  (grand'  bl&ngk').  residential  city  ( 

revolution  in  England  overthrew  James,  and  Wil-  '  ~"    *  '      ""        " 

ham,  prince  of  Orange,  became  William  III  of  Eng- 


dangers 

Grand  Blanc  (grand'  bl&ngk'),  residential  city  (pop 
1,012),  8  Mich  ,  on  the  Thread  river  and  SE  of 
Fhnt,  settled  1823,  me  1930 


Am  or  loan  philologist,  b  Dorchester,  Mass  ,  grad 
Harvard,  1883  After  study  abroad,  he  taught 
Romance  languages  at  Harvard  (1886-89,  ISUb 
1932)  A  distinguished  student  of  the  Italian  lan- 


land (1688-89).    In  an  attempt  to  keep  William  Grand  Canal,  Chinese  Y&n-ho  [transit  nver],  long-  guage  and  Italian  literature  (especially  Dante) ,  he 

from  leading  troops  to  the  Continent,  Louis  sup-  est  canal  of  China,  c  850  mi  long,  extending  from  wrote  several  standard  works 

ported  a  counterrevolution  in   Ireland   but  was  Hangchow  to  Tientsin     The  oldest  portion,  con-  Grand  Haven,  city  (pop  8,799),  co  seat  of  Ottawa 

frustrated  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  (1690)     The  nectmg  the  Yellow  and  Yangtse  rivers,  was  com-  co  ,  S  Mich  ,  on  Lake  Michigan  at  the  mouth  of  the 


naval  war,  of  which  the  first  major  battle  was  the 
French  victory  at  Beachy  Head  (1690),  was  prac- 
tically ended  by  the  English  victory  of  La  Hogue 
(1692)  On  land,  however,  Louis  and  Vauban  took 
Namur  (1692),  Marshal  LUXEMBOURG  was  vic- 
torious at  Fleurus  (1690)  over  the  Dutch  and  at 
Steenkerke  (1692)  and  Neerwmden  (1693)  over 
William  III,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  defeated 
at  Marsaglia  by  CATJNAT  (1693)  while  another 
French  army  entered  Catalonia  The  exhaustion 


pleted  under  emperor  Yang  Ti  (reigned  A  D  605- 
17)  The  remainder,  including  an  extension  to 
Peipmg  which  is  now  filled  in,  was  constructed 
during  the  Yuan  dynasty  (1206-1368)  Tho  water 
level  in  the  canal  is  maintained  by  stone  gates. 


Grand  and  NW  of  Grand  Rapids,  me  1867  It  is 
a  resort  and  commercial  fishing  center,  and  its  lake 
port  ships  quantities  of  grapes  and  celery  Printing 
presses,  tools,  and  plumbing  fixtures  are  among  its 
manufactures  A  U  S  coast  guard  station  is  here 


, 

which  divert  the  water     Outlets  to  several  large      Grand  Haven  State  Park  is  near  by 
lakes,  including  Hungtze  and  Tai,  prevent  flood-    Grand  Island.    1  City  (pop  19,130).  oo  seat  of  Hall 


,  , 

ing  The  Grand  Canal  is  the  only  extensive  north- 
south  waterway  of  the  China  Plain,  but  widespread 
mltmg  has  reduced  its  former  economic  importance 


of  the  belligerents  and  the  defection  of  Savoy  from    Grand  Canary:  see  CANARY  ISLANDS 

the  Grand  Alliance  (1696)  finally  led  to  the  Treaty    Grand  Canyon,  gorge,  roughly  a  mile  deep,  4  to  18 


of  RTSWICK  This  war  was  known  on  tho  American 
continent  as  King  William's  War  (see  FRHNOH  AND 
INDIAN  WAHS). 


mi  wide,  and  217  mi  long,  of  the  Colorado  river, 
NW  Ariz  The  canyon  shows  in  the  strata  exposed 
by  erosion  the  story  of  long  geological  change — up- 


Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  organization  estab-     lift,  erosion,  submergence  in  the  sea,  deposition  of 


, 

lished  by  Civil  War  veterans  of  the  Union  army  and 
navy.  Dr.  Benjamin  F  Stephenson,  former  sur- 
geon of  the  14th  Illinois  Infantry,  was  the  princi- 
pal figure  in  founding  tho  GAR  The  first  post 
was  formed  (April  6,  1866)  at  Decatur,  111  ,  and  at 
the  first  national  encampment,  held  at  Indianap- 
olis, Ind  ,  on  Nov  20,  1866,  10  states  and  the  Dw- 
trict  of  Columbia  were  represented  Gen  Stephen 
A  Hurlbut,  the  first  commander  in  chief,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Gen  John  A  Logan,  who  was  followed 
in  office  by  Gen  Ambrose  E  Burnside  They  were 
the  most  prominent  military  men  to  head  tho 
G  A.R.  Membership  me  reased  rapidly  m  the  1880s 


materials  on  the  sea  floor,  then  the  same  sequence 
repeated,  most  of  the  stages  with  records  of  par- 


ticular plant  and  animal  life — from  the  Archeozoic      islands  in  tho  Niagara  river  NW  of  Buffalo    It  was 

era  to  the  present     The  varicolored  strata,  the  '    ""          " 

steep  and  embayed  rims,  and  the  isolated  towers, 
"temples,"  mesas,  and  other  eroded  rock  forms  in 
the  chasm,  catch  the  light  of  sun  and  shadow  and 
glow  with  changing  hues  of  intense,  air-filling  beau- 
ty The  first  white  man  to  see  tho  canyon  was „ „_ 

Garcia  Lopez  de  CARDENAS  in  1540  J  W  POWELL  Grand  Isle,  town  (pop  1.574),  NE  Maine,  on  the  St 
took  a  party  through  the  canyon  in  a  boat  in  1869  John  between  Fort  Kent  and  Van  Buren,  me  1869 
In  1919  the  Federal  government  expanded  a  na-  Grand  Junction.  1  City  (pop  12,479),  co  seat  of 


co  ,  S  Nebr  ,  on  the  Platte  and  W  of  Lincoln,  set- 
tled 1857  by  Germans,  laid  out  1866  by  the  Union 
Pacific,  me  1871  A  railroad,  manufacturing,  and 
shipping  center  for  A  livestock,  agricultural,  and 
dairy  area,  it  has  railroad  repair  shops  and  pro- 
duces beet  sugar  and  dairy  foods  It  is  known  as 
a  horse,  mule,  and  cattle  market  The  city  has  a 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and  a  fine  airport  Near 
by  are  a  state  park  and  the  U  S  Central  Monitor- 
ing Station,  radio-broadcasting  checking  point  2 
Town  (pop  1,055),  W  N  Y  ,  comprising  a  group  of 
islands  in  tho  Niagara  river  NW  of  Buffalo  It  was 
once  (c  1827-c  1840)  the  center  of  W  New  York's 
orchard  industry 

Grand  Island,  N  Mich  ,  in  Lake  Superior  N  of 
Munismg  One  of  Michigan's  largest  islands 
(c  13,000  acres)  and  heavily  wooded,  it  is  a  resort 
area  and  has  a  game  refuge 


tional  monument  established  in  1908  to  become 


so  that  by  1890,  when  the  G  A  R  rea(  hed  its  peak,      Grand   Canyon    National    Park   (now  645,29591 


over  400,000  members  were  reported  The  mem- 
bers sought  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  comrade- 
ship, to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  fallen  com- 
rades (they  secured  the  general  adoption  of  ME- 
MORIAL DAY  to  achieve  this  purpose),  to  give  aid  to 
soldiers'  widows  and  orphans  and  to  handicapped 


Mesa  co.,  W  Colo  ,  at  the  junction  of  the  Gunmson 
nver  with  the  Colorado  near  the  Utah  line,  founded 


1881,  me    1882     It  is  the  shipping  and  processing 
ted  farm  area 


»nter  for  a  large  livestock  and  irrigate*     

A  junior  college  is  here  The  city  us  headquarters 
for  Grand  Mesa  National  Forest,  and  Colorado 
National  Monument  is  near  by  2  Town  (pop 
1,125).  central  Iowa,  W  of  Boone,  mo  1873 


, 

acres),  which  contains  105  mi  of  the  canyon,  in 
1932  an  adjacent  area  was  made  the  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Monument  (now  196,051  acres)  See 
works  of  J  W  Powell ,  publications  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  C  E  Dutton,  "Report,"  in  US 

veterans,  and,  most  of  all.  to*  nght  for  penmon'in-    Grand  Coulee  Dam'  (ko&'lf)    NE  central  Wash  ,  in  Gt»n&'i&9"lL*a\u>"c  2m  long  and""!  mi' wide,  N 

creases  and  other  benefits  ^Though  the  organiza-      the  Columbia  nver  and  WNW  of  Spokane     Con-  central  Colo  ,  at  the  west  border  of  Rocky  Mountain 

struction  was  begun  in  1933,  and  the  dam  went  into  National  Park     A  resort  center,  it  is  the  scene  of 

operation  in  1941  as  a  unit  m  a  project  to  harness  an  annual  yachting  regatta.    The  lake  is  included 

the  Columbia  river  for  power,  irrigation,  and  flood  in  the  COLORADO-BIG  THOMPSON  PKOJBCT   2  See 

control    The  dam,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world  GRAND  RIVER  DAM,  Okla 

(4,300  ft   long  and  660  ft   high),  backs  up  huge  Grand  Ledge,  city  (pop   3,899),  S  Mich  ,  on  the 


tion  was  nonpohtical,  GAR  members  were  over- 
whelmingly Republican,  and  they  formed  a  re- 
liable Woe  of  that  party's  strength  in  the  vears  up 
to  1900.  Soldier  preference  in  Federal  appoint- 
ments became  the  rule,  and  pension  legislation  was 
usually  enacted  by  the  Republicans 


port  in  mind  The  National  Tribune,  a  paper 
founded  (1877)  bv  George  E.  Lemon,  powerful  pen- 
sions attorney  of  Washington,  D  C  ,  kept  GAR 
members  posted  on  pension  matters  The  or- 


ith  their  sup-  Roosevelt  Lake  (151  mi  long),  which  w  being  do-  Grand  and  near  Lansing,  settled  c  1848,  me  as  a 
veloped  for  recreational  use  The  city  of  Grand  village  1871,  as  a  city  1893  There  are  soft-coal  de- 
Coulee  (pop  3,659,  inc  1935)  was  established  by  posits  here,  and  sandstone  found  near  the  river  is 
the  Federal  government  as  the  construction  and  used  for  tile  and  clay  products  Near  by  is  Grand 
operation  base  for  the  dam  Ledge  Park,  and  easb  of  the  city  is  the  Seventb- 


gamsation  scored  a  great  victory  in  1879  with  the    Grand  Detour,  unincorporated  village,  N  111  ,  SW  of     Day  Adventist  Campground 


passage  of  the  Arrears  of  Pension  Act,  which  led 
many  more  veterans  to  apply  for  pensions    Only 


Rockford  and  on  the  Rock  Ri 


It  was  founded    Grand  Manan  (munan'),  island  ( 
1  '     ~  mi   long  and  c  7  mi   wide,  8  N  ] 


op   2,457),  o  16 
,  in  the  Bay  of 


,  .  _.   .                        ....  .   ...  in  1836  by  Leonard  ANDRUB,  with  John  DEEHB  as-            ..-„ __, _. 

those  who  suffered  disabilities  m  service  were  the-  sociated  in  building  (1837)  the  first  Grand  Detour  Fundy  near  tho  entrance  to  Passamaquoddy  Bay 

oretically  entitled  to  pensions,  but  it  became  the  steel  plow    The  Grand  Detour  factory  later  moved  and  15  mi  SE  of  East  port,  Maine.   On  tho  north 

practice  for   lenient  Congressmen   to   introduce  to  Dixon    In  1937  a  centennial  celebration  of  the  and  west  sides  are  bold  cliffs,  rising  200  ft.  to  400 

private  pension  bills    These  Were  almost  always  building  of  the  steel  plow  was  held  ft  high,  visible  from  the  Maine  coast.   The  prin- 

granted  until  Grover  Cleveland,  the  first  President  Grande  Frame  (grSd  pra'rfi'),  town  (pop  2,267),  W  oipal  villages  and  harbors,  North  Head,  Grand 

to  examine  the  bills  critically,  found  many  of  them  Alt  a.,  250  mi.  NW  of  Edmonton.   It  is  tho  chief  Harbor,  and  Seal  Cove,  are  on  the  south  and  east 

to  be  fraudulent  and  forthwith  vetoed  hundreds  of  business  center  for  the  Peace  nver  valley  farming  sides    The  chief  occupation  is  fishing,  and  the  is- 

them     The  fact  that  Cleveland  was  a  Democrat  area.  There  are  an  airport,  a  dominion  land  office,  land  is  a  summer  resort     It  was  settled  after  the 

further  confirmed  G. A  R.  members  in  their  staunch  and  the  district  courts  and  offices.  The  Northern  Revolutionary  War  by  Loyalists;  its  possession 

Republicanism.  Auxiliary  societies  associated  with  Winter  Carnival  is  held  here  annually.  was  disputed  by  the  United  States  until  1817. 

the  G.A.R  were  the  Sons  of  Veterans  (1881),  the  Grand  Falls.    1  Town  (pop  1,806),  W  N.B.,  on  the  Grand' Mire  (gra'mfer'),  city  (pop  8,608),  8  Que., 

Women's  Rehef  Corps  (1883),  and  the  Ladisa  of  the  St.  John  river.  The  falls  m  the  river  here  and  its  on  the  St.  Maurice  and  NNW  of  Trow  Riviere*. 

Cress  rstwsUMS  are  iadfcatw)  by  SMALL  CAPITALS,  Th«  k«jr  to  pronuadnttoa  fecm  p*c«  I. 


The  Grand 'Mire  fails  furnish  power  for  paper  and 
pulp  nulls. 

Grand  Parfjattdrtun  (pan'jart'driYm),  mocking  term 
applied  to  a  self-important  person  It  derives  from 
a  bit  of  nonsense  written  by  the  18th-century  wit 
Samuel  Foote  to  test  the  ability  of  the  actor  Charles 
Macklin  at  learning  a  senseless  passage  after  Maok- 
1m  had  boasted  of  his  memory  The  passage  con- 
tained the  words  "and  the  Grand  Panjandrum  him- 
self, with  the  little  round  button  at  top  " 
Grand  Portage  (pdr'tlj),  tune-mile  carrying  place, 
famous  in  the  history  of  the  American  fur  trade,  in 
the  extreme  northeast  corner  of  present  Minne- 
sota It  led  from  Lake  Superior  northward  to  a 
widening  of  the  Pigeon  river  A  halting  place  for 
voyageura  and  an  important  depot  for  fur  trade,  it 
seems  to  have  already  been  in  use  when  Verendrye 
used  it  in  1731  Its  chief  importance  occurred  after 
tho  French  regime  when  the  Nortli  West  Company 
maintained  its  headquarters  here  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  FORT  WILLIAM 

Grand  Prairie,  city  (1940  pop  1,595/1947  estimated 
pop  7,000),  N  Texas,  W8W  of,  and  near,  Dallas 
This  industrial  suburb  has  a  large  aircraft  plant 

Grand  Pr6  (gran'  pra',  Fr  grS,  pra')  [Fr , -large 
field),  village  (1948  estimated  pop  250),  N  NS, 
on  the  shores  of  Minas  Basin,  an  arm  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  It  is  famous  as  an  early  settlement  of  the 
Acadians  and  as  the  home  of  the  heroine  of  Long- 
fellow's Evangihne  The  old  village,  founded  c  1675, 
stood  near  the  present  one,  the  site  is  marked  by  a 
group  of  old  willows,  a  well,  and  several  cellar  holes 
Horton  Landing  at  the  mouth  of  tho  GaBpereau 
river  near  by  was  the  embntkation  point  of  tho 
refugees  The  fertile  diked  meadow  flats  from 
which  the  village  takes  its  name  yield  excellent 
hay  There  is  an  Evangehne  statue  by  L  P  H£- 
bert  See  J  F  Herbin,  Grand  Pre  (1898),  G  P 
Bible,  The  Acadmns  (1900) 

Grand  Rapids.  1  City  (pop  104,292),  co  seat  of 
Kent  co  ,  S  Mich  ,  on  the  Gtand  and  NW  of  Lan- 
sing, me  as  a  village  1838,  us  a  citv  1850  Several 
Indian  villages  and  a  tiading  post  were  once  hero 
Logs  floated  down  the  river  und  converted  into 
lumber  were  the  origin  of  the  furniture  which 
Grand  Rapids  now  piodutes  in  great  Quantity 
The  mty  19  a  distributing  and  industrial  center  for 
an  area  yielding  fruit,  farm  produce,  gypsum,  and 
gravel  Among  the  city's  manufactures  are  rail- 
road equipment,  phonographs,  gases,  automobile 
parts,  metal  products,  and  paints  and  varnishes 
It  has  an  art  gallery,  a  furniture  museum,  and  a 
symphony  orchestra  and  is  the  neat  of  Calvin 
College  (Christian  Reformed,  coeducational,  1870) 
and  Aquinas  College  (Catholic,  coeducational)  2 
Village  (pop  4,875),  co  neat  of  Itasta  co  ,  N  cen- 
tral Minn  ,  on  the  Mississippi  and  NW  of  Duluth, 
in  a  region  of  woods,  lakes,  and  streams,  settled 
1877,  me  1891  It  has  paper  mills  Tho  North 
Central  Experiment  Station  of  the  state  university 
is  here,  as  well  as  tho  North  Central  School  of 
Agriculture 

Grand  River  1  River  in  Labrador  M«O  HAMILTON, 
river  2  River,  105  mi  long,  S  Out ,  flowing  into 
Lake  Erie  at  Port  Maitland  It  passes  a  number 
of  important  towns  and  villages  and  is  navigable 
for  70  mi  from  its  mouth  3  Former  name  of  the 
OTTAWA  river,  E  Ont  and  W  Que 

Grand  River.  1  See  COLORADO,  river  2  River 
rising  in  SW  Iowa,  near  Crouton,  and  flowing  c  215 
mi  SE  through  NW  Missouu  to  the  Missouri  river 
just  after  passing  Biunswick  3  River,  c  2bO  mi 
long,  rising  in  S  Michigan  and  flowing  N  to  Lan- 
sing, then  NW  and  W  past  Grand  Hapids  to  Lake 
Michigan  at  Grand  Haven  It  is  navigable  to 
Grand  Rapids  4  River  rising  in  SW  North  Dakota 
and  flowing  c  209  mi  ESE  through  South  Dakota 
to  the  Missouri  near  Mobridge  On  it  is  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation's  Shadelnll  Dam  (begun  1948),  an 
item  of  the  Missouri  river  basin  project  5  River  in 
Oklahoma  see  NEOSHO,  river,  and  GRAND  RIVER 
DAM 

Grand  River  Dam.  NE  Okla  ,  in  the  Giand  Rivor 
(local  name  of  the  NEOSHO)  and  SE  of  Vmita 
Built  for  power  and  for  flood  control,  it  was  com- 
pleted, with  Federal  aid.  in  1941  It  has  a  t>,565- 
foot  multiple-arch  construction  It  is  also  known 
as  Ponaacola  Dam  Grand  Lake,  created  by  the 
dam,  is  a  recreational  center 

Grand  Saline  (snlen',  sa'lln),  city  (pop  1,041),  K 
Texas,  E  of  Dallas,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  tho 
state  It  has  one  of  the  largest  U  S  salt  mines,  and 
at  Van,  near  by,  oil  was  discovered  in  1929 

Grandson  (grusd),  Ger  Grandsee  town  (pop  1,726), 
Vaud  canton,  Switzerland,  on  the  Lake  of  Ncu- 
chatel  Here  the  Swiss  Confederates  defeated 
CHARLES  TUB  BOLD  of  Burgundy  in  1476.  Tho 
name  also  appears  as  Granson. 

Grand  Teton  National  Park  (grand"  teton',  teuton), 
94,892  92  acres,  NW  Wyo  ,  8  of  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  and  E  of  Idaho;  eat.  1929  The  park  is 
27  mi.  long  and  from  3  to  9  mi  wide  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  the  east  by  Jackson  Hole  National 
Monument  and  Jackson  Lake.  It  embraces  the 
most  scenic  portion  of  the  Teton  Range.  Among 
its  array  of  towering  peaks  are  Grand  Teton 
(13,747  ft.),  highest  of  the  range,  Middle  Teton 
<12,700  ft.),  South  Teton  (12,«X>  ft ),  Mt.  Owen 
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(13,400  ft ),  and  Mt  Moran  (12,100  ft )  The  first 
three  are  the  Trois  Tetons  [three  breasts),  so  called 
by  French  Canadian  fur  traders  Teton  glacier  is 
the  larger  of  the  two  glaciers  on  Grand  Teton  Of 
the  numerous  small  lakes  in  the  park,  Jenny  Lake 
ia  the  largest  A  further  gift  of  land,  not  included 
m  the  area  given  above,  was  made  to  the  govern- 
ment by  John  D  Rockefeller,  Jr  ,  in  1949. 
Grand  Tower,  city  (pop  1,043),  K  111  ,  on  the  Missis- 
Bippi  and  NNW  of  Cairo,  mo  1872  The  60-foot 
rook  (about  an  acre  in  area)  for  which  the  city  is 
named  IB  in  tho  river  here 

Grsndriew,  city  (pop  1,449),  S  Wash  ,  SE  of  Yaki- 
ma,  m  a  farm  area;  founded  1905,  me    1919. 
Grandview  Heights,  village  (pop.  6,900),  central 
Ohio,  near  Columbus 

Grandville'  see  GERARD,  JEAN  IONACE  ISIDORE. 
Grandville,  city  (pop  1,566),  S  Mich  ,  on  the  Grand 
and  SW  of  Grand  Rapids,  m  a  farm  area,  me  as  a 
village  1887,  as  a  city  193  J  Hardware  is  made 
Granet,  Francois  Marias  (fraswa'  maryus'  grUn&O. 
1775-1849,  French  painter,  student  of  David  He 
18  famous  for  his  paintings  of  church  interiors  — 
among  them  his  numerous  versions  of  the  Choir  of 
the  Capuchin  Monastery  and  his  Interior  of  the  Ba#U- 
ica  of  St  Francis  of  Asmsi  (all  Louvre) — and  for 
his  Franciscan  Fnarsin  Choir  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) 
He  bequeathed  much  of  his  best  work  and  alno  his 
fine  collection  of  paintings  to  the  museum  of  his 
native  Aix 

Grangemouth  (granj'muth,  -mouth),  burgh  (1931 
pop  11,799,  1948  estimated  pop  15,498).  Stirling- 
shire, Scotland,  on  the  Forth  estuary  at  the  termi- 
nus of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  and  NE  of  Fal- 
kirk  It  has  extensive  docks  and  shipyards,  other 
industries  are  oil  refining  and  soapmakmg  Hero 
some  of  the  earliest  experiments  in  steam  naviga- 
tion were  made  In  1802  the  Charlotte,  Dundus  was 
launched  at  Grangemouth 

Granger,  Francis  (gran'jnr),  1792-1868,  American 
political  loader,  b  Sufheld,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale, 
1811,  son  of  Gideon  Granger  He  practiced  law  in 
Canandaigua,  N  Y  ,  and  served  (1826  28. 1830-  32) 
in  tho  New  York  state  legislature  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  Thurlow  Weed  as  a  prominent  leader 
of  the  ANTI-MASONIC  PARTY  and  was  twice  (1830, 
1832)  defeated  as  its  nominee  He  was  elected  as  a 
Whig  to  Congress  in  1834  Appointed  Postmaster 
General  by  William  Henry  Harrison,  Granger  re- 
signed (1841)  with  other  cabinet  members  at  Har- 
rison's death  After  another  term  (1841-43)  in 
Congress,  he  did  not  run  for  office  again  Instead, 
he  became  a  leader  of  the  conservative  Whigs  who 
opposed  their  party's  drift  toward  radical  anti- 
slavery  views  He  broke  (1845)  with  Weed  over 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  favored  the  Compromise 
of  1850,  and  with  a  small  minority  known  as  the 
Silver  Grays  withdrew  (1850)  from  the  Whig  con- 
vention at  Syracuse  when  resolutions  were  adopted 
endorsing  William  II  Howard's  opposition  to  the 
compromise  measures 

Granger,  Gideon,  1767-1822,  American  political 
leader,  b  Suffield,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  1787  father 
of  Francis  Granger  A  lawyer  in  Sufheld,  Granger 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1792  He  became 
an  Anti-Federalist,  and,  as  leader  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Democratic  Republicans,  he  actively  supported 
Jefferson  in  the  1800  presidential  campaign  The 
next  year  Jefferson  appointed  him  Postmastei 
General  Leaving  this  position  in  1814,  Grangci 
settled  a  few  years  later  at  Canandaigua,  N  Y  , 
where  he  became  an  ardent  supporter  of  De  Witt 
Clinton  and  the  Erie  Canal  project 

Granger,  James,  1723-76,  English  clergyman,  punt 
collectoi,  and  biographer  His  Biograj)hical  Ht«- 
tary  of  England  from  Kgbfrt  the  Great  to  the  /£«>- 
olution  (2  vols  ,  1769)  wa*>  increased  to  MX  volumes 
bv  other  hands  and  published  with  blank  pages  for 
the  insertion  of  extra  illustrations  So  many  books 
were  robbod  of  steel  engravings  to  put  into  the 
History  that  such  mutilation  came  to  be  known  as 
grangerizing 

Granger,  city  (pop  1,723),  central  Texas,  NNE  of 
Austin,  in  a  rich  blackland  farming  area 

Granger  movement,  American  agranan  movement 
taking  its  name  from  the  National  Grange  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  an  organization  founded 
in  1867  by  Oliver  H  K&LLEY  and  &ix  as-sociates 
Its  local  units  were  called  granges  and  its  members 
grangers  It  grow  slowly  until  after  the  Panic  of 
1873,  when  it  expanded  rapidly,  reaching  its  mem- 
bership peak  in  1875  Though  established  original- 
ly for  social  and  educational  purposes,  the  local 
granges  became  political  forums  and  increased  in 
numbers  as  channels  of  farmer  protest  against 
economic  abuses  of  the  day  They  sought  to  cor- 
rect these  abuses  partly  through  cooperative  enter- 
prise They  were  in  part  successful  with  stores, 
elevators,  and  mills,  but  tan  into  financial  trouble 
m  attempting  to  manufacture  farm  machinery 
Through  political  activity  the  grangers  captured 
several  state  legislatures  m  the  Middle  West  and 
secured  the  passage  m  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, and  Iowa  of  the  so-called  Granger  laws, 
setting  or  authorising  maximum  rates  for  railroads 
and  establishing  state  railroad  commissions  to  ad- 
minister the  new  legislation  There  was  also  legis- 
lation covering  warehouses  and  elevators  Rtul- 
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roads  and  other  parties  challenged  the  constitu- 
tionality of  these  laws  in  the  so-called  Granger 
Cases  The  U  8  Supreme  Court  m  1876  by  the 
decision  in  MUNN  vs  ILLINOIS  established  as  con- 
stitutional the  principle  of  public  regulation  of 
private  utilities  devoted  to  public  use  The  Grang- 
er movement  thus  revealed  the  farmer  as  a  political 
power  and  forced  the  older  parties  to  give  more 
attention  to  his  demands  Inadequacy  of  state 
regulation  Jed  to  demands  for  national  legislation 
After  1876  the  GREENBACK  PARTY,  the  1  aimers' 
Alliance,  and,  finally,  the  Populist  party  expressed 
much  of  the  agrarian  protest,  and  the  granges  re- 
lapsed into  being  social  organizations  They  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  the  East,  especially  in  New  Eng- 
land, wheie  they  had  been  least  active  politically 
See  S  J  Buck,  The  Granger  Movement  (1913) 

Granges  (griUh'),  Ger  Grenchen  (gran'khun), 
town  (pop  10,*m),  Solothurn  canton,  Switzerland 
It  has  a  large  watch  industry 

Grangesberg,  Sweden   see  KOPPARBXRO 

Grangeville,  city  (pop  1,929),  co.  seat  of  Idaho  co  , 
N  central  Idaho,  in  a  wheat-growing  section  of  the 
Camas  Prairie,  settled  1876,  me  1897  During  the 
1898  gold  rush  it  was  an  important  outfitting  point 
It  is  a  center  of  the  old  Nez  Perce  country  around 
the  sources  of  the  Clearwatcr  and  is  the  head- 
quarters of  Noz  Perce  National  Forest 

Gramcus  (grunl'kus),  ancient  name  of  a  small  river 
of  Mysia,  Asia  Minor,  flowing  NNE  to  the  Pro- 
pontis  It  is  now  the  Turkish  Kocabas  Here 
Alexander  the  Great  in  334  B  C  won  his  first  great 
victory  over  the  Persians  Here  too  in  73  B  C  the 
Romans  under  Lucullus  defeated  Mithndatos  VI 

Granite,  city  (pop.  1,0.58),  SW  Okla  ,  near  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Red  River  and  the  Wichita  Mts  ,  m  a 
granite-quarrying  district,  settled  and  me  1900  A 
state  teformatory  is  hero 

granite,  a  rock  of  coarse  granular  structure,  com- 
posed typically  of  quartz,  alkali  feldspar,  and  mica 
The  quartz  and  feldspar  are  always  present,  tour- 
maline, hornblende,  or  certain  other  minerals  are 
sometimes  present  It  is  believed  that  granite  was 
formed  by  the  cooling  of  molten  rock  under  pres- 
sure and  that  it  underlies  all  stratified  rocks  Home 
granites  are  tho  oldwst  of  known  rocks,  but  granites 
continued  to  l*»  formed  through  successive  geologic 
periods  Sometimes  granite  is  the  surface  rock  of 
level  country,  but  much  more  commonly  it  has 
been  brought  to  the  surface  by  disturbances  of  the 
earth's  crust  Though  the  feldspar  in  it  sometimes 
decomposes,  granite  is  typically  a  very  hard  rock 
and  takes  a  high  polish  It  is  usually  red  or  gray 
A  red  variety  is  the  atone  oi  the  ancient  Egyptian 
obelisks,  gray  was  used  for  Roman  columns,  and 
granites  of  many  kinds  are  now  used  for  buildings 
and  monuments 

Granite  City,  industrial  city  (pop  22,974),  SW  111  , 
on  the  Mississippi  above  St  Louis,  inc.  1896  A 
rail  center,  it  developed  with  tho  establishment  of 
its  steel  mills  and  foundries  in  1892-93  Its  manu- 
factures include  metal  products,  railroad  and  auto- 
motive patts,  and  kitchen  utensils. 

Granite  Falls.  1  City  (pop  2,388),  co  seat  of  Yel- 
low Medicine  co  ,  W  Minn  ,  at  falls  of  the  Minne- 
sota, platted  187 J,  me  as  a  village  1879,  as  a  citv 
1889  It  is  a  farm  trade  center  Andrew  J  Volstead 
lived  here  2  Town  (pop  1,873),  W  N  C  ,  NNW  of 
Charlotte  It  has  varied  industries 

Granite  Peak,  12,850  ft  high,  S  Mont ,  m  the  Ab- 
saioka  Range  NE  of  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
highest  peak  m  Montana 

Graniteville,  unincorporated  cotton-milling  town 
(pop  c  2  500) ,  W  8  C  ,  near  Aiken  It  was  founded 
in  1846  as  the  state's  first  mill  town  by  William 
GRBOQ 

Granja,  La    see  SAN  ILDEFONSO 

Granjon,  Robert  (grnn'jun,  IT  rober'  grSzhfl'),  fl 
1545-88,  French  designer  of  typo  and  printer  He 
began  his  work  in  Paris  and  afterward  worked  in 
Lyons,  Antwerp,  and  Rome  The  types  that  he  de- 
signed and  made  included  roman,  italic ,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  S\  riac  He  is  known  espec  iall>  for  his 
carattdres  de  civdite,  based  on  a  beautiful  French 
hand  writing  and  intended  to  take  the  plat  e  m  Franc  e 
that  italic  type  then  held  in  Italy  The  greater 
legibility  of  italic  has  contributed  to  the  disuse  of 
caract^ren  de  civilitt  Printers  who  used  t\pea  de- 
signed and  made  by  Granjon  included  Christophe 
Plan  tin,  of  Antwerp. 

Gran  Paradise  (gran*  pdrade'zo).  mountain,  13,320 
ft  high,  NW  Italy,  S  of  Aosta.  highest  Alpine  peak 
entirely  m  Italian  territory  It  was  made  a  national 
park  in  1922 

Gran  Qumra  National  Monument:  see  NATIONAL 

PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (tliblo) 

Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia  (grAn  s^'so  deta'lya),  mountain 
group,  Abruzzi,  S  cential  Italy,  between  Aquila 
and  Teramo,  highest  of  the  Apennines  The  high- 
est peak  is  Monte  Corno  or  Corno  Grande  (9,557 
ft )  Campo  Imperatore,  a  mountaineering  and 
skiing  resort,  may  be  reached  by  cable  oar.  Musso- 
lini was  confined  here  after  his  fail  and  was  rescued 
by  German  parachute  troops  on  Sept.  12,  1943 

Granson,  Switzerland  seo  GRANDSON. 

Grant,  Asahel,  1807-44,  American  physician  and 
missionary  to  the  Nestonaos  around  Urmia,  W 
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GRANT,  DUNCAN  JAMES  CORROWR 

Persia  He  was  born  m  Marshall,  N  Y  Grant's 
book  on  the  Nestonans,  published  in  1841,  con- 
tains valuable  descriptions  of  the  people  at  that 
time 

Grant,  Duncan  James  Corrowr,  1885-,  British 
painter  and  designer,  b  Scotland  His  works, 
which  show  the  influence  of  the  French  modernists, 
include  Lemon  Gatherers,  The  Tightrope  Walker,  and 
Hammock  He  has  designed  stage  settings 
Grant,  Sir  Francis,  1803-78,  Scottish  portrait  paint- 
er He  was  self-taught  in  painting,  for  which  he 
abandoned  the  law  He  began  as  a  painter  of  hunt- 
ing scones  (The  Milton  Hunt  and  The  Cottesmore 
Hunt),  but  rose  to  success  as  a  fashionable  portrait 
painter  Among  his  sitters  were  Scott,  Macaulay, 
Disraeli,  Palmerston,  and  Landacer  Sir  Francis 
was  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  1866-78 
Grant,  George  Monro,  1835-1902,  Canadian  minis- 
ter, educator,  and  author,  b  Nova  Scotia,  educated 
at  the  Univ  of  Glasgow  Ordained  (1860)  in  the 
Presbyterian  ministry,  he  was  pastor,  (1863-77)  of  a 
<  hureh  m  Halifax,  N  S  From  1877  to  1902  he  was 
principal  of  Queen's  Univ.,  Kingston,  under  him 
the  university  made  great  gams  in  size  and  prestige, 
and  Grant  became  a  notable  figure  in  the  educa- 
tional world  of  his  day  He  wrote  articles  for  many 
periodicals  m  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Eng- 
land and  several  books,  best  known  of  which  is 
Ocean  to  Ocean  (1873,  rev  ed  ,  1925),  an  account  of 
the  expedition  of  1872  of  Sir  Sandford  Fleming, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Grant  served  as  secretary  of  the  expedition,  his 
book  aroused  muc  h  interest  m  the  Canadian  West 
See  biography  by  W  L  Grant  and  Frederick 
Hamilton  (1904) 

Grant,  Robert,  1852-1940,  American  jurist  and 
novelist,  b  Boston,  grad  Harvard,  1873  A  promi- 
nent Boston  judge,  he  was  one  of  throe  men  ap- 
pointed to  advise  Governor  Fuller  on  the  SACCO- 
VANZETTI  CASK  The  best  known  of  Grant's  many 
novels  was  Unleavened  Bread  (1900)  Se©  his  auto- 
biography, Fourscore  (1934) 

Grant,  Ulysses  Simpson,  1822-85,  commander  m 
chief  of  the  Union  army  m  the  Civil  W  ar,  18th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  originally  named  Hiram 
Ulysses  Grant,  b  Point  Pleasant,  neai  New  Rich- 
mond, Ohio  He  spent  his  youth  in  Georgetown, 
Ohio,  was  graduated  from  West  Point  m  1S43, 
served  creditably  in  the  Mexican  \V  ar,  and  resigned 
from  the  army  in  1854  Grant  was  a  dismal  failure 
in  civil  life  He  was  a  clerk  in  his  father's  leather 
store  in  Galena,  111  ,  when  the  Civil  \Var  broke  out 
He  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  21st  Illinois 
Volunteers  m  June,  1H61,  and  in  August  became  a 
brigadier  general  of  volunteers  Grant  assumed 
command  of  the  Dist  of  Cairo,  111  ,  in  September 
and  fought  his  first  battle,  an  indecisive  affair,  at 
Belmont,  Mo  ,  on  Nov  9,  1861  In  Fob  ,  18b2, 
aided  by  Union  gunboats,  he  captured  Fort  Henry 
on  the  Tennessee  river  and  Fort  Donelson  (see 
DONELSON,  FORT)  on  the  Cumberland  This  was 
the  first  major  Union  victory,  and  Lincoln  at  once 
made  him  a  major  general  of  volunteers  However, 
m  April  at  Shiloh  (see  SHILOH,  BATTLE  OF),  the  ar- 
rival of  the  army  of  Gen  D  C  BUELL  probably 
saved  him  from  defeat  The  VICKBBURG  CAMPAIGN 
(1862-63)  was  one  of  Grant's  greatest  successes 
After  repeated  failures  to  get  at  the  city,  he  made  a 
brilliant  advance  in  cooperation  with  a  fleet  and 
finally  took  Vicksburg  by  siege  The  victory  of 
Braxton  Bragg,  the  Confederate  general  at  Chicka- 
mauga  (see  CHATTANOOGA  CAMPAIGN),  led  to 
Grant's  accession  to  the  supreme  command  in  the 
West,  Oct ,  1863  At  Chattanooga  in  November  his 
forces  thoroughly  defeated  Bragg  The  President, 
in  March,  1864,  made  him  commander  m  chief  with 
lank  of  lieutenant  general,  a  grade  especially  re- 
vived by  Congress  for  him  Grant  himself  directed 
G  G  Meade's  Army  of  the  Potomac  against  Lee 
m  the  WILDERNESS  CAMPAIGN  His  policy  of  wear- 
ing Lee  out  by  sheer  attrition  was  effective,  though 
it  resulted  in  the  homble  slaughter  of  Spotsylvama 
and  Cold  Harbor  Failing  to  carry  PETERSBURG  by 
assault  in  June,  1864,  Grant  had  that  city  under 
partial  siege  till  April,  1865  P  H  Sheridan's  vic- 
tory at  FIVE  FORKS  made  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond no  longer  tenable  Lee  retreated,  but  was  cut 
off  at  APPOMATTOX  COURTHOUSE,  where  he  sur- 
rendered, receiving  generous  terms  from  Grant, 
April  9,  1865  Criticized  as  a  butcher  (unjustly, 
say  some  military  historians),  Grant  went  about 
the  distasteful  business  of  war  realistically  and 
grimly  His  campaigns,  executed  with  a  skill  which 
increased  with  experience,  were  successful  largely 
because  he  had  a  clear  perception  of  the  elemental 
military  doctrine  that  the  destruction  of  the  en- 
emy's main  armies  was  the  principal  objective  m 
warfare  He  also  was  notably  wise  in  supporting 
good  commanders,  W  T  SHERMAN,  P  H  SHERI- 
DAN, and  G  H  THOMAS  Made  a  full  general  m 
1866,  he  was  the  first  U  S  citizen  after  Washington 
to  hold  that  rank  Grant  at  first  seemed  to  favor 
the  RECONSTRUCTION  policy  of  President  Andrew 
JOHNSON  In  April,  1867,  Johnson  appointed  him 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  replacing  E  M.  Stan- 
ton  Johnson  expected  him  to  hold  the  office 
against  Stanton  and  thus  bring  about  a  court  test 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  TENURE  OF  OFFICE 
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ACT,  but  Grant  turned  the  office  back  to  Stanton 
when  the  Senate  refused  to  sanction  his  removal  It 
was  apparent  then  that  the  general  had  thrown  in 
his  lot  w  ith  the  radical  Republicans  The  inevitable 
choice  of  the  Republicans  for  President,  Grant  was 
victorious  over  the  Democratic  candidate,  Horatio 
Seymour,  m  1868.  Characterized  chiefly  by  bitter 
partisan  politics  and  shameless  corruption,  his  ad- 
ministrations were  a  national  disgrace.  He  was 
possibly  the  most  ill-fitted  man  for  the  office  the 
nation  ever  had  as  chief  executive  The  punitive 
Reconstruction  program  of  the  radicals  was  pushed 
with  new  vigor,  and  monetary  legislation  favorable 
to  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  was 
passed  (see  GREENBACK)  The  President  associated 
with  disreputable  politicians  and  financiers,  James 
Fiak  and  Jay  Gould  deceived  him  when  they  tried 
to  corner  the  gold  market  in  1869  (see  BLACK 
FRIDAY)  In  foreign  affairs,  however,  much  was 
accomplished  by  the  able  Secretary  of  State, 
Hamilton  FISH  The  party  unanimously  renomi- 
nated  Grant  in  1872,  and  he  was  reelected  easily 
over  Horace  Greeley,  the  candidate  of  the  LIBERAL 
REPUBLICAN  PARTY  and  the  Democuats.  Toward 
the  end  of  his  second  term  his  Secretary  of  War, 
William  W  Belknap,  and  his  private  secretary, 
Orville  E  Bnbcock,  were  implicated  in  graft  scan- 
dals Through  the  loyalty  of  the  honest  but  de- 
ceived Grant,  both  escaped  punishment  The  two 

Ssars  following  his  retnement  from  the  White 
ouse  were  spent  in  making  a  triumphal  tour  of 
the  globe  In  1880  the  Republican  "Old  Guard," 
led  by  Roscoe  Conkhng,  tried  to  secure  another 
nomination  for  Grant  but  failed  He  took  up  his 
residence  in  New  York  city,  where  he  invested  his 
money  in  a  fraudulent  private  banking  business 
which  collapsed  m  1884,  leaving  Grant  bankrupt 


Fatally  ill  from  cancer  of  the  throat,  he  set  about 
writing  his  Personal  Memoirs  (2  vols  ,  1885-86)  in 
order  to  provide  for  his  family  He  died  a  few  days 
after  the  manusciipt  was  completed  As  solid  and 
unpolished  as  Grant  himself,  these  memoirs  rank 
among  the  great  military  narratives  of  history 
The  remains  of  the  geneial  arid  his  wife  lie  in 
Grant's  Tomb  (completed  1897),  in  Now  York 
city  See  biographies  by  Hamlm  Garland  (1920) 
and  R  R  McCornuck  (1934),  A  L  Conger,  The 
Kite  of  U  S  Grant  (1929),  J  F  C  Fuller,  The 
Generalship  of  (/  S  Grant  (1929),  W  B  Hesseltinc, 
Ulysses  S  Grant,  Politician  (1935),  Horace  Green, 
General  Grant's  Last  Stand  (1936),  Allan  Nevms, 
Hamilton  Fish  the  Inner  History  of  the  Grant  Ad- 
ministration (1936),  A  H  Burne,  Lee,  Grant,  and 
Sherman  (1939) ,  Lloyd  Lewis,  Captain  Sam  Grant 
(1950) 

Granta,  river,  England   see  CAM 

Grant  City,  city  (pop  1,209),  co  seat  of  Worth  co  , 
NW  Mo  ,  near  the  Iowa  boundary,  in  a  farm  area, 
settled  1864 

Grantham  (gran 'turn,  gran'thum).  municipal  bor- 
ough (1931  pop  19.711,  1943  estimated  pop 
20,000),  in  the  Parts  of  Kesteven,  Lincolnshire, 
England,  SSW  of  Lincoln,  on  the  Witham  and  on 
the  ancient  Ermine  Street  It  is  the  site  of  St 
Wulfram's  Church,  mainly  13th  cent  ,  with  its  280- 
foot  steeple,  of  Angel  Inn,  where  in  1483  Richard 
III  condemned  the  duke  of  Buckingham  to  death, 
of  a  bronze  statue  (on  St  Peter's  Hill)  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  who  attended  King's  School  in  Grantham, 
and  of  George  Hotel,  described  in  Dickens's 
Nicholas  Nickltby  An  Eleanor  Cross  was  erected 
in  Grantham  (see  Ei  EANOH  OF  CASTILE)  Here,  in 
1643,  Oliver  Cromwell  won  his  first  victory  over  the 
royalists  There  are  two  libraries  of  old  books 

Grants  Pass,  city  (pop  6,028),  co  scat  of  Josephine 
co  ,  SW  Oregon,  W  of  Medford  and  on  the  Rogue 
river,  me  1887  It  is  the  commercial  center  of  a 
large  irrigated  district  producing  fruits  and  dairy 
products,  lumbering  and  mining  are  also  carried  on 
The  city  is  headquarters  for  Siskiyou  National 
Forest 

Grantsville.  1  City  (pop  1,242),  N  central  Utah,  S 
of  Groat  Salt  Lake  and  NW  of  Tooele,  settled  1850 
by  Mormons,  me  1867  The  region  IB  given  over  to 
gram,  turkey  raising,  and  grazing  2  Town  (pop 
1,052),  co  seat  of  Calhoun  co  ,  W  central  W  Va  , 
on  the  Little  Kanawha  river  and  SE  of  Par kei  sburg, 
in  a  livestock  and  dairy  area,  laid  out  1866 

Grantville,  town  (pop  1,267),  W  Ga  ,  SW  of  Atlanta 

Granvelle,  Antoin«  Perrenot  de  (fitwan'  pgruno'  dii 
gravel'),  1517-86,  statesman  in  the  service  of  Em- 
peror Charles  V  and  Philip  II  of  Spam,  cardinal  of 
the  Roman  Church  He  was  born  at  Besangon 
(then  an  imperial  city),  the  son  of  Nicolas  Perrenot 
do  Granvelle  (c  1485-1550),  an  imperial  councilor 
to  whose  post  he  succeeded  The  younger  Grau- 
velle  negotiated  the  marriage  of  the  Infante  Philip 
(later  Philip  II)  to  Queen  Mary  I  of  England 
After  Philip's  accession  (1656)  he  became  chief 
adviser  to  MARGARET  OF  PARMA,  regent  of  the 
Netherlands  His  introduction  of  Spanish  troops 
and  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  into  the  Netherlands 
infuriated  all  Dutch  and  Flemish  patriots,  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  alike.  William  the  Silent  and 
Egmont  and  Hoorn  headed  the  opposition.  In  1564 
Granvelle  was  advised  by  Philip  II  to  retire  to 
Besancon  Granvelle  subsequently  served  Philip 
as  viceroy  of  Naples  and  adviser  on  Italian  affairs. 


A  part  of  his  magnificent  library  is  still  preserved  at 
his  house  in  Besanoon 

Granville,  Granville  George  Leveson-Gower,  2d 
Earl,  1815-91,  British  statesman  He  entered  Par- 
liament as  a  Whig  in  1836  and  served  as  foreign 
minister  under  Lord  John  Russell  (1851-2)  and 
under  Gladstone  (1870-74,  1880-85)  As  colonial 
secretary  (1868-70)  he  had  a  large  part  in  passing 
the  bills  which  disestablished  the  Church  of  Ireland 
and  began  reforms  m  Irish  land  tenure. 
Granville,  John  Carteret,  1st  Earl,  1690-1763,  Brit- 
ish statesman  While  ambassador  to  Sweden 
(1719-21),  he  performed  notable  service  as  media- 
tor in  bringing  about  the  treaties  which  ended  the 
NORTHERN  WAR  After  service  as  a  secretary  of 
state  (1721-24)  in  Robert  Walpole's  cabinet,  a 
period  marked  by  constant  jealousy  between  the 
two,  he  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  (1724-30) 
He  took  the  advice  of  his  friend,  Jonathan  SWIFT, 
on  Irish  questions  and  was  able  to  quiet  the  dis- 
turbances in  that  country  For  the  next  12  years  he 
was  a  leader  of  the  opposition  which  in  1742  ac- 
complished Walpole's  downfall  He  became  chief 
figure  in  the  new  cabinet,  but  was  soon  uripopulai 
because  he  supported  the  king's  Hanoverian  poli- 
cies and  aided  Maria  Theresa  in  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  President  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil (1751-63),  he  successfully  opposed  William 
Pitt's  determination  to  declare  war  on  Spain  in 
1761  See  biography  by  W  B  Pemberton  (193b), 
Basil  Williams,  Carteret  and  Newcastle  (1943) 

Granville,  town  (pop  26,949),  Now  South  Wales, 
Australia,  W  of  Sydney,  in  the  metropolitan  area 
A  manufactunng  contei,  it  has  iron  foundries, 
furniture  factories,  arid  flour  mills 

Granville  (gr&vel'),  town  (pop  9,937),  Manc-ho 
dept ,  NW  Franco,  in  Normandy  This  old  fishing 
port  on  the  English  Channel  was  damaged  in  the 
Second  World  War 

Granville  (granMl)  1  Village  (pop  1,038),  N  III , 
SW  of  La  Salle,  in  a  coal  and  farm  area,  me  1861 
2  Village  (pop  3,173),  E  N  Y  ,  near  the  Vt  line, 
settled  1780,  me  1885  It  has  slate  quarries  Roof- 
ing materials  are  made  here  3  Village  (pop  1 ,502), 
central  Ohio,  NE  of  Columbus,  in  a  diversified 
farming  area,  settled  1805,  me  1832  It  is  the  seat 
of  Denison  Univ  (Baptist;  coeducational,  1831) 

Granville-Barker,  Harley  Granville,  1877-194<>, 
English  dramatist,  actor,  and  producer  As  actor 
and  producer  for  the  Stage  Society  in  London,  he 
introduced  many  of  G  B  Shaw's  plays  He  adapt- 
ed the  work  of  several  continental  writers — Schnitz- 
lor,  BneuK,  Martinez  Sierra,  and  Seraftn  and 
Joaquiii  Alvarez  Qumtero  Among  his  own  plays, 
dealing  iihuallv  with  social  problems,  are  The  Mar- 
rying of  \nn  Leete  (1901),  The  Voysey  Inheritance 
(1905),  Waste  (1907),  and  Madras  House  (19W) 
His  latei  works,  chiefly  on  acting  and  stage  tech- 
nique, include  Prefaces  to  Shakespeare  (4  series, 
1927-45)  and  On  Dramatic  Method  (1931) 

grape,  name  for  vines  of  the  genus  V  itis,  extensively 
cultivated  throughout  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
and  also  for  then  fruits  VUis  vimfera,  which  prob- 
ably originated  in  tho  Meditei  i anean  legion  and  W 
Asia,  is  the  grape  (often  called  "tho  vine")  of  agri- 
culture known  from  ancient  times  and  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Biblo  \t  present  it  is  culti\ated 
in  the  Old  World  and  in  Califoima  but  attempts  to 
cultivate  it  m  E  Noi  th  Amei  ica  have  failed  because 
of  unfavorable  climate  and  its  susceptibility  to  dis- 
ease Varieties  of  this  species  are  used  for  making 
most  WINE  and  for  the  RAISIN  Grapes  cultivated 
in  North  Amenca  E  of  the  Rockies  are  all  doiived 
fiom  native  American  species  01  aie  hybrids  of 
American  grapes  and  Vitis  wu/Yru  Those  include 
the  muscadine  vanctios  (scuppornong,  James,  Eden, 
and  others)  of  tho  Gulf  and  Southeastern  states  and 
the  lahiusca  varieties  (among  them  the  Concord, 
Catawba,  and  Delaware  grapes)  of  the  East  and 
North  There  are  numerous  hybrids  of  all  groups 
In  art  and  hteiaturo  the  giapo  has  boon  a  symbol  of 
revelry  arid  joy  See  T  V  Munson,  Foundations  of 
American  Grape  Culture  (1909),  U  P  Hedrick, 
Manual  of  American  Grape-Growing  (1919),  Grape 
Propagation,  Pruning,  and  Training  and  Grape. 
Districts  and  Varieties  in  the  United  States  (U  S 
Dept  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Buls  471  and  1689) 

grapefruit  or  pomelo  (po'mulG),  citrus  fruit  (Citrus 
paradisi),  related  to  tho  orange  and  the  lomon. 
Grapefruit  in  so  named  because  it  grows  in  bunches 
The  large,  globular  edible  fruits  weigh  4  or  5  Ib 
Although  its  origin  may  have  been  in  SE  Asia,  the 
grapefruit  as  known  today  is  probably  the  result 
of  a  seedling  sport  which  appeared  in  the  West 
Indies  and  which,  in  1809,  was  introduced  into 
Florida  Since  c  1900  it  has  been  an  important 
commercial  product  Florida,  Texas,  and  Cali- 
fornia lead  in  its  production  in  the  United  States 
The  fruit  has  been  much  improved  through  selec- 
tion of  superior  varieties,  and  now  most  trees  are 
propagated  by  budding  The  grapefruit  like  all 
citrus  fruits  is  valued  for  its  vitamin  content  and 
alkaline  reaction.  The  shaddock  or  pummelo  is  a 
closely  related  species  (C  maxima),  popular  m 
India  and  other  parts  of  Asia  and  considered  by 
some  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  grapefruit 

grape  hyacinth,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Muscari, 
early-spnng-bloommg  low  bulbous  plants  of  the 
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Old  'World,  with  narrow  leaves  and  email  nodding 
flowers  in  a  dense  spikehke  cluster  The  blue- 
flowered  kinds  are  most  common  The  grape  hya- 
cinth is  popular  for  colonizing  effects,  does  not  re- 
quire lifting,  and  easily  becomes  naturalized  It 
may  be  increased  by  eeedw  or  offsets 
gripe  ivy:  see  IVY 

Grtpeland,  town  (pop    1,327),  E  Texas,  S8E  of 
Palestine,  me   1924    In  an  oil  area,  the  town  has 
lefineriee  and  recycling  plants    It  also  HUB  sawmills 
and  canning  plants 
grape  sugar,  see  GLUCOSE 

Grapevine,  city  (pop  1,043),  N  Texas,  NE  of,  and 
near,  Fort  Worth,  in  a  blackland  farming  area, 
settled  1854,  me  1907 

graph,  geometrical  figure  which  shows  relationships 
between  quantities  Statistics  makes  extensive  use 
of  both  bar  graphs,  in  which  the  lengths  of  the 
various  bars  show  the  quantities  to  be  compared, 
and  line  graphs  In  line  graphs  the  relationship  to 
be  studied  is  treated  a«  a  function  and  IB  plotted  UN 
in  a  coordinate  system,  such  u  system  consists  of 
two  straight  lines  intersecting  at  right  angles  and 
each  line  has  a  unit  length  or  scale  indicated  on  it 
The  position  of  any  point  m  tho  same  coordinate 
system  can  be  desc  ribed  by  giving  its  distances 
(with  plus  and  minus  signs  to  indicate  respectively 
the  distances  to  tho  right  and  left  or  up  and  down) 
from  these  lines  In  mathematics  interest  is  almost 
exclusively  in  line  graphs  and  what  these  leveal 
about  the  functions  they  represent 

graphite  (gr&'flt),  an  allotropic  form  of  CARBON, 
known  also  as  plumbago  and  black  lead  It  is  dark 
gray  or  black,  crystalline  (often  in  the  form  of 
slippery  scales),  greasy,  and  soft,  with  a  metallic 
luster  It  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity  and 
does  not  fuse  at  very  high  temperatures  or  burn 
easily  It  occurs  in  nature  in  grayish-black  masses, 
amorphous  or  crystalline  and  containing  impurities, 
and  is  obtained  in  various  parts  of  the  world — in 
tho  United  States  (amorphous)  in  Nevada,  Michi- 
gan, and  Rhode  Island  and  (ciystallme)  in  Ala- 
bama and  North  Carolina,  m  Bra/il,  m  the  British 
Isles  and  on  the  Continent,  and  in  Ceylon,  Mada- 
gascar, and  Siberia  It  is  also  prepared  artificially 
by  treating  hard  coal  in  the  electric  furnace,  a 
process  discovered  by  E  O  Achoson  The  uses  of 
graphite  are  wide  and  diverse  The  so-called  "lead" 
of  pencils  is  m  reality  a  mixture  of  graphite  with 
flay  Crucibles  required  to  withstand  high  tem- 
peratures and  also  electrodes  are  commonly  made  of 
graphite  It  is  used  also  in  stove  polish,  in  some 
paints,  and  as  a  lubricant 

Gras,  Felix  (faloks'  gras'),  1844-1901,  French  Pro- 
vencal writer  He  wrote  peotry  and  was  the  author 
of  novels,  including  Li  Rouge  d6u  Micjour  (1896, 
Eng  tr  ,  The  R&h  of  the  Mull,  1896),  outstanding 
in  Provencal  prose 

Grasmere,  village,  Westmorland,  England,  near  the 
lake  named  Grasmere  and  N  W  of  Amhloside  Do\  e 
Cottage  was  the  homo  of  Wordsworth  from  1799 
until  1808,  it  now  contains  a  Wordsworth  museum 
Wordsworth,  his  wife,  his  sister  Dorothy,  his  chil- 
dren, and  Haitlev  Coleridge  are  buried  in  tho 
churchyard  of  St  Oswald's  DC  Qmncey  and 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  alho  lived  in  Grasmero 
Tho  lake,  about  a  mile  long,  has  a  single  island 

grass,  any  plant  of  the  important  and  widely  dis- 
tributed family  Grammeue,  comprising  more  than 
3,500  species  The  grasses  are  ( haractenzed  by 
hollow,  jointed  stems  and  bladehke  leaves  Their 
inconspicuous,  wind -poll  mated  flowers  are  in  spikes, 
and  the  cereal  grains  aie  typical  of  their  seedliko 
fruits  The  giasnes  include  the  hay  and  pasture 
grasses,  e  g  ,  timothy  and  bluegrass,  the  cereals, 
sugar  cane ,  and  bamboo  Popularly  the  word  grass 
is  used  chiefly  for  species  grown  for  hay  and  pasture 
and  those  cultivated  for  ornament,  e  g  ,  ribbon 
grass  and  pampas  grass  It  is  loosely  used  also  for 
plants  which  are  not  tme  grasses  but  which  re- 
semble them,  e  g ,  clover  and  alfalfa,  which,  like 
some  true  grasses,  are  used  for  hay  and  pasture 
The  cereal  grasses,  including,  for  example,  barley, 
wheat,  rye,  and  Indian  corn,  have  hold  a  dominant 
place  in  agriculture  since  its  beginnings  m  the 
Neolithic  period  Men  and  domestic  animals  are 
largely  dependent  on  them  for  food  The  use  of 
grasses  to  make  a  LAWN  on  both  private  and  public 
grounds  makes  them  important  ornamental  plants 
See  U  S  Dept  of  Agriculture,  Grass  the  Yearbook 
of  Agriculture  (1948) 

Grasse,  Francois  Joseph  Paul,  comte  de  (frfiswa' 
zhozef'  pol'  kOt'  du  gras'),  1723-88,  French  ad- 
miral. In  1781,  in  command  of  a  French  fleet  sent 
to  cooperate  with  the  Continental  forces  in  the 
American  Revolution,  he  defeated  a  British  naval 
force  under  Admiral  Hood  and  captured  Tobago 
Then  he  came  N  to  Virginia  at  the  request  of  Wash- 
ington and  Rochambeau  There  he  used  his  fleet 
to  blockade  the  York  and  James  rivers,  thus  bot- 
tling up  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  He  outma- 
neu  vered  and  defeated  a  British  force  under  Admiral 
Graves,  and  men  irorn  his  ships  also  took  part  in 
the  land  fight  Thus  his  was  the  crucial  part  in  the 
great  victory  of  the  YORKTOWN  CAMPAIGN  It  is 
ironic  that  after  the  Revolution  was  won  Admiral 
de  Grasse  was  severely  defeated  (1782)  by  Admiral 
Rodney  in  the  West  Indies 
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Grasse  (gras),  town  (pop  13,731),  Alpes-Mantimes 
dept.,  SB  France.  It  is  an  old  town  beautifully 
situated  m  the  hills  above  Cannes  Though  it  was 
destroyed  by  Francis  I  m  1536  to  prevent  the  ad- 
vance of  Emperor  Charles  V,  it  has  preserved  a 
splendid  early  Gothic  cathedral  Surrounded  by 
fields  of  flowers  and  rose  gardens,  Grasse  is  a  center 
of  the  French  perfumery  industry  Fragonard  was 
born  here 

grasshopper,  name  used  to  refer  to  insects  of  two 
families  of  tho  order  Orthoptora  Most  of  the  com- 
mon giasshoppers  and  the  locusts  comprise  the 
family  of  short-horned  grasshoppers  in  which  the 
antennae  are  shorter  than  the  body  The  family  of 
long-horned  grasshoppers  includes  the  katydid,  the 
meadow  grasshopper,  and  the  Mormon,  the  sand, 
and  the  cave  or  camel  crickets  In  the  short-horned 
grasshoppers  the  auditory  organ  is  on  the  first 
abdominal  segment  In  the  long-horned  species  it 
is  on  the  foreleg  Most  grasshoppei  s  have  a  nar- 
row, flexible  but  firm  pair  of  fore  wings  or  wing 
covers  and  a  pair  of  membranous  underwings, 
often  brightly  colored  They  have  powerful  jump- 
ing legs  Their  jaws  are  strong  Many  eat  vegeta- 
tion but  some  arc  partly  carnivorous  Sounds  are 
made  chiefly  by  tho  males,  by  rubbing  a  portion  of 
the  hind  leg  against  tho  fore  wing  or  by  rubbing  a 
fore  and  a  hind  wing  together  The  metamorphosis 
is  gradual  At  times,  especially  during  dry  spells, 
locusts  migrate  in  vast  swarms  destroying  all  vege- 
tation in  their  path  Serious  crop  losses  are  suffered 
in  the  Middle  Western  United  States  and  m  parts 
of  South  America  and  tho  Old  World  Mass  star- 
vation has  resulted  in  some  countries  The  desert 
locust  is  believed  to  have  caused  such  plagues  in 
biblical  times  Spreading  poisonous  bran  mixtures 
on  fields  is  a  method  of  control  See  bulletins  of  tho 
U  S  Dept  of  Agriculture 

Grassi,  Giovanni  Battista  (j6van'n6  bat-te'sta  gris'- 
scM,  1854  1925,  Italian  zoologist  He  demonstrated 
(1898)  that  the  Anopheles  mosquito  carries  tho 
plasmodmm  of  malaria  in  its  digestive  tract  He  is 
known  also  foi  his  research  on  parasites,  on  migra- 
tions and  metamorphosis  in  eels,  on  the  phylloxera 
disease  of  the  vine,  and  on  termites 

Grassmann,  Hermann  Giinther  (her'inaii  gun'tur 
grus'man),  1809-77,  Geiman  mathematician  and 
Sanskrit  scholar,  educated  in  Berlin  He  invented 
a  new  algebra  of  vectors  (somewhat  similar  to 
quaternions)  called  Ausdehnunglehre  (1878)  He 
composed  a  dictionary  and  a  translation  of  the 
Rig-Veda  (1875,  1876-77)  The  linguistic  law  re- 
formulated by  him  holds  that  in  Indo-European 
bases,  especially  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  successive 
syllables  may  not  commence  with  aspirates 

grass-of-Parnassus,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Parnas- 
sia,  small  hardy  heibs — not  grass — of  the  North 
Temperate  Zone  Tho  flowers,  yellow  or  white,  are 
conspicuously  veined  and  solitary  It  is  sometimes 
cultivated  in  damp  01  shady  spots 

Grass  Valley,  city  (pop  5,701),  N  cential  Calif, 
NE  of  Sacramento,  settled  1849,  me  IKbl  It  13 
in  a  rich  gold-mining  ai  ea  in  the  Saci  amento  vallej 
The  home  of  Lola  Montez,  who  h\e<l  here  from 
1852  to  1854,  is  preserved,  as  is  the  childhood  home 
of  Lotta  Crabtree 

Grasty,  Charles  Henry,  1863-1924,  American  news- 
paper publisher  and  editor,  h  Fincastle,  Va  ,  edu- 
cated at  the  Umv  of  Missouri  From  1892  to  1908 
he  was  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Baltimoie  News, 
and  from  1910  to  1914  publisher  and  editor  of  tho 
Baltimore  Sun,  which  he  enlarged  and  to  which 
he  added  an  evening  edition  One  of  tho  ablest 
First  World  War  correspondents,  he  sent  dispatches 
to  the  New  York  Times  and  to  Western  papers 
He  wrote  Flashes  from  the  Front  (1918) 

Gratiae   see  GRACES 

Gratun  (gra'shun),  359-83,  Roman  emperor  of  the 
West  (375-83)  At  the  death  of  his  father  VALEN- 
TINIAN  I,  he  accepted  the  army's  election  of 
VALENTINTAN  II  as  his  colleague  and  took  Britain, 
Gaul,  and  Spain  as  his  own  share  of  the  empire, 
acting  as  guardian  for  Valentmian  m  Italy,  Illyr- 
icum,  and  Africa  After  the  death  of  VALENS  (378), 
he  made  THEODOBIUS  I  emperor  of  the  1<  ast  Gra- 
tian  fought  successful!}  ag<unst  tho  barbarians  He 
took  St  AMBROSE  as  an  adviser  and  vigorously  at- 
tacked paganism,  ordering  tho  removal  of  the  altar 
of  Victory  from  the  senate  house  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  revenues  of  the  vestal  virgins  and  refus- 
ing the  title  Pontifex  Maximus  Toward  the  end 
of  his  reign  he  neglected  public  affairs  for  hunting 
In  383  he  was  assassinated  by  MAXIMXTS 

Gratian,  fl  1140,  Italian  canonist,  founder  of  the 
science  of  CANON  LAW  Almost  nothing  is  known 
of  his  life  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  a  monk, 
almost  certainly  Camaldohte,  and  that  he  taught 
at  the  convent  of  SS  Felix  and  Nabor  (San  Felice) 
in  Bologna  He  was  apparently  very  learned  in 
scholasticism  and  Roman  law  About  1140  (per- 
haps a  little  later)  appeared  his  great  wot  k,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Dtcretum  He  appeais  to 
have  called  it  Concordva  dtscordantiitm  canonutn 
It  is  a  synthesis  of  church  law,  divided  into  three 
parts  the  first  deals  with  sources  and  principles  of 
canon  law  and  with  ecclesiastical  persons,  the  sec- 
ond, with  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  piopertj 
and  to  some  extent  with  marriage  and  penance,  the 
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third,  with  sacraments  and  liturgy  Gratian  by  his 
method  makes  the  compilation  a  systematic  trea- 
tise ,  his  commentaries,  the  ilicta  Gratiam,  make  up 
a  large  part  of  the  work  Though  the  Decretum 
wa«  private  in  character,  it  was  used  by  the  later 
popes  and  became  the  kernel  of  the  Corpus  juris 
canonm 

Gratiot,  Charles  (gra'shut),  1752-1817,  American 
fur  trader,  b  Lausanne,  Switzerland  Ho  entered 
the  fur  trade  in  Montreal,  m  1769,  and  by  1777  had 
established  a  post  at  Cahokia,  111  When  that  place 
was  captured  (1778)  by  George  Rogers  Clark,  he 
moved  to  St  Louis,  where  he  was  a  leading  tradoi 
Late  in  life  he  was  associated  with  John  Jacob 
Astor 

Gratiot  Charles,  17867-1855,  American  army  en- 
gineer, b  bt  LOUIH,  grad  West  Point,  1806,  son 
of  Charles  Gratiot  (1752-1817)  He  was  chief  en- 
gineer of  tho  army  and  inspector  at  West  Point 
until  1838,  when  he  was  dismissed  from  the  army 
on  chaiges  of  irregularity  in  disbursement  of 
goveinment  funds 

Grattan,  Henry  (gia'tn),  1746-1820,  Irish  patriot 
statesman  He  entered  tho  lush  Parliament  (1775) 
and  became  known  at  once  as  a  brilliant  orator  and 
an  advocate  of  me  i  cased  freedom  for  Ireland  The 
Irish  Parliament  was  then  made  up  largely  of  mem- 
bers appointed  b\  the  great  Anglo-Irish  land- 
holders and  was  only  fiee  to  accept  the  measures  of 
the  British  privy  council,  which  was  supreme  After 
repeated  efforts  Grattan  led  a  successful  fight  for 
the  independence  of  the  Irish  Pail  lament  fiom  the 
English  government  (1782)  through  repeal  of  Poyn- 
ings's  Law  The  Parliament  thus  freed  is  called 
Grattan's  Parliament  (1782  89)  He  tried  to  elimi- 
nate coiruption  m  Irish  goveinmont  and  advocated 
Catholic  Emancipation  as  the  only  means  for  mak- 
ing the  Iiish  Pailiament  repi esentative ,  in  1792  he 
gained  Catholics  tho  right  to  vote  in  Ireland,  and 
m  1794-95  the  government  agreed  to  allow  Catho- 
lics to  sit  in  Parliament,  but  was  overruled  b\ 
George  III  It  is  geneially  agreed  that  this  as 
muc  h  as  any  single  factor  encouiaged  the  Rising  of 
'98  (see  Firzc.i- KAI  n,  LORD  EDWARD,  and  TONF, 
WOLH.)  Before  this  (1797)  Grattan  had  retired  in 
indignation  at  the  government's  policy  In  1800, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  debate  on  the  union  with 
England,  (Jrattan  bought  a  seat  m  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment and  made  the  greatest  speech  of  his  career, 
but  was  unable  to  prevent  the  Act  of  Union  from 
being  adopted  He  sat  m  the  British  Parliament 
from  1805,  tukmg  little  pint  except  to  support 
Catholic  Emancipation  See  memoirs  of  Hemv 
Grattan,  ,lr  (1839-46),  biography  by  Roger 
MeHufth  (1938) 

Gratz,  Barnard  (gruts),  1738-1801,  American  mer- 
chant, b  Langensdorf,  Upper  Silesia  Having 
worked  in  his  cousin's  eountmghouse  in  London, 
Grat  z  came  to  Phi  ladel  phia  ( 1 754) ,  w  here  he  became 
a  fur  trader  Within  a  few  years  he  and  his  brother 
Michael  Gratz  (1740-1811)  established  a  firm  that 
acquired  tracts  of  land  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois  for  pioneer  settlement  and  ran  boats  on 
the  Ohio  river  Tho  brothers  signed  the  non-im- 
portation  resolutions  agam-t  the  Stamp  Act  and 
gave  invaluable  aid  to  the  patriot  cause  in  the 
American  Hcvolution  when  they  ran  supplies 
through  tho  British  blockade  Later,  Barnard 
helped  to  amend  Pennsylvania's  and  Maiylatid's 
constitutions  so  that  Jews  could  hold  office 
Michael  was  the  father  of  Rebecca  Gratz  See  W 
V  Byars,  ed  ,  B  ami  M  (Jratz  (1916) 

GrMtz  or  Graetz,  Hemnch  (both  hm'rlkh  grCts'), 
1817-91,  German- Jewish  histonan,  oxegete,  and 
champion  of  orthodox  Judaism  His  greatest  claim 
to  fame  rests  upon  his  Geschichte  der  J \\den  (11 
vols  ,  1853-75),  of  which  there  have  been  numerous 
English  translations  as  History  of  the  Jews 

Gratz,  Rebecca  (grnts),  1781-1869,  American  phi- 
lanthropist, b  Philadelphia,  daughter  of  Michael 
Gratz  Well  known  for  her  philanthropies  in  Phila- 
delphia, she  is  remembered  chiefly  as  the  probable 
prototype  of  Rebecca  in  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  her  charm 
and  boauty  having  been  described  to  Scott  by 
Washington  Irving  Her  letters  were  edited  by 
David  Phihpson  (1929)  See  biography  by  R  G 
Osterweis  (1935) 

Graubunden .  see  GRISONS 

Graudenz    see  GRLO^UDZ 

Graun,  Karl  Hemnch  (karl  hln'rlkh  groun'),  1704- 
59,  German  composei,  best  known  for  his  oratorio 
Der  Tod  Jesu  (1755),  for  manytyears  performed  an- 
nually in  Germany  As  musical  duector  to  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  who  wrote  the  libretto  of  Graun's 
Montezvma  (1755),  ho  wa*  also  director  of  the  opera 
at  Berlin,  where  his  own  Italmnate  operas  and 
those  of  Johann  Hasse  dominated  the  stage 

Graupner,  Gottlieb  (Johann  Christian  Gottlieb 
Griupner)  (got'lep  group'nur),  1767-1836,  Ger- 
man-American musician,  b  near  Hanover  He 
pla>  ed  the  oboe  in  a  regimental  band  in  Hanover 
hut  left  m  178S  and  went  to  England,  where  he  is 
behoved  to  have  placed  m  an  orchestra  conducted 
by  Ha\dn  in  1791-92  After  a  few  years  m  Eng- 
land became  to  America,  settling  shortly  in  Charles- 
ton, S  C  ,  theie  he  played  in  the  City  Theatre  Or- 
chestra and  in  1796  married  an  English  actress  and 
singer  who  had  come  to  Charleston  from  the  Bos- 
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ton  stage.  Tho  Graupners  settled  in  Beaton  in  1798 
and  were  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  loading 
figures  iti  its  musical  life.  Qraupnor  was  active  as 
music  publisher  and  dealer,  lonelier  of  piano  and 
the  orchestral  instruments,  placer  of  the  obo»and 
double  bass,  and  a  founder  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society.  He  organized  (c  1810)  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  which  gave  concerts  until  1824; 
its  importance  in  the  development  of  the  cultural 
hfo  o£  Boston  is  inestimable  See  H.  E.  Johnson, 
Mutual  Intxrludtt  in  Boston  (1943) 
Grau  San  Marttn,  RamAn  (ramOn'  grou'  san  mftr- 
tSn'X,  1887-,  president  of  Cuba  (Sept ,  1933bJ*n  , 
1934,  1944-48),  b.  Pinar  del  Kio.  Phystciaa  and 
teacher  at  the  Univ  of  Havana,  Grau  San  Martin 
opposed  Gerardo  MACHADO.  He  then  joined  with 
student  radical  and  the  military  junta  that  ousted 
Carlos  Manuel  do  C^SPEDKH  and  instituted  sweej>- 


utg  social  reforms  Orau  was  m  turn  removed  from 
oifiee  by  a  coup  led  by  Fulgencio.  BATHSTA  He  Iwt 
to  Batasta  in  1940,  but  defeated  the  latter 'a  candi- 


date in  the  free  election  of  1944  and  as  president 
launched  a  program  of  ttocial  and  economic  ireadt- 
justment  He  was  succeeded  in  1948  by  a  member 
of  his  party,  Carlos  Prio  Socarras 
grave,  place  of  interment  of  a  corpse.  It  is  usually 
eonstBucted  or  excavated  to  conform  to  the  requtpe- 
meots  of  rites  o/  BURIAL,  but  sometimes  a  Location, 
such,  as  an  unoccupied  cave,  is  selected  for  reasons 
oi  convenience.  Frequently  graves  are  marked^  in 
order  that  the  living  may  avoid,  or  be  reminded  to 
propitiate  the  spirits  of  the  dead  or  that  the  mem- 
ory of  the  deceased  may  continue  to  be  cherished 
Suck  emotional  associations  reinforced  by  awe  and 
tradition  often  have  created  shrines  of  grave  sites 
viTNEKAti  CUSTOMS  may  decree  inclusion  in  the 
gravs  of  the  equipment  of  the  living,  e  g  ,  weapons, 
food,  and  vessels  Because  graves  are  far  less  often 
disturbed  than  are  former  habitation  sites,  they 
provide  invaluable  source  material  for  the  archae- 
ologist See  also  CKMBTKBY. 

gxavcl,  water-worn  particles  of  rock,  i  o  ,  stones  and 
pebbles,  usually  round  in  form  and  intermediate  m 
staa  between  sand  crams  and  boulders  Deposits 
of  gravel  are  formed  as  a  result  of  the  WEATHKKINU 
of  roeks  and  the  erosive  and  concentrating  action 
of  nvevs  and  tides  Gravel  is  composed  of  various 
lands  of  rock,  quartz  being  the  most  conation.  Un- 
der certain  conditions  gravel  sometimes  becomes 
eonwoiidated  into  conglomerate  It  is  used  exten- 
sively inroad  building  and  for  making  concrete  For 
road  budding  it  should  be  of  a  durable  nature  and 
contain  a  certain  percentage  of  clay  to  act  as  a 
binder  When  used  as  a  course  aggregate  for  CON- 
CRETE, it  must  be  clean  and  free  from  clay  and  all 
organic  matter  Commercially,  it  us  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  particles 

Gravelboorg,  town  (pop  1,079),  H  Sask  ,  SW  of 
Moose  Jaw.  The  College  of  Gravelbourg  (Catholic) 
here  u»  affiliated  with  Ottawa  Univ 

Giavekajss  (gravlen'),  town  (pop  1,788),  Nord 
dept.,  N  France,  between  Calais  and  Dunkirk 
Now  a  small  Channel  port,  it  was  early  fortified, 
with  ramparts  dating  from  the  16th  and  17th  cent 
H«re  m  1558  tlie  Spanish  defeated  the  French. 

Gravel  otto:  see  BAINT-?KIVAT 

Gcavenhtge,  's,  Netherlands  see  H  ACUTE,  THE. 

Gokvenfctirst  (gra'vunhurst),  town  (pop  2,122),  S 
Ont ,  iu*t  N  of  Toronto  Chiefly  a  health  resort, 
with  three  large  sanatorium**,  it  has  dairying,  boat- 
building,, and  mining 

Graves,  Alfred  Percival,  1846-1931,.  Irish  poet>  b 
Dublin  An  inspector  of  schools,  he  was  twrcc  presi- 
dent of  the  Irish  bterary  society  and  a  collector  of 
many  volumes  of  Irish  music  aad  folk  songs  He 
wrote  the  popular  ballad  Father  O'Fliynn,  collected 
with,  otfaera  m  bi&  Irwh  Puem»  (1908)  See  his  auto- 
biography, To  Return  to  All  That  (1940)  Robert 
K  Graves  IB  his  son 

Grave*.  Bibb,  1873-1942,  governor  of  Alabama 
(1927-31,  i936-39),  b  Hope  Hull,  near  Mont- 
gomery1, Ala.,  grad  Umv  of  Alabama,  1894,  and 
Yale  Law  School,  1890  He  was  colonel  of  a  held 
arttllory  regiomut  in  the  First  World  War.  Under 
his  tftMt  administrations  as  governor  the  eoavict- 
l»asmg^  syafcttn  was-  abolished  and  advanc<ra  were 
made  in  education 

Graves,  Frank  Plerrenoat,  1869-,  Amencan  educa- 
tor, b  Brooklyn,  N  YM  grad  Columbia  (B  A  , 
1800,  PbJX,  1912)  He  taught  Greek  and  classical 
philology  at  Tufts  (1891-96),  was  president  of  the 
Umv  of  Wyoming  (1896-98)  and  of  the  Univ  of 
Washington  (1808-1903),  and  later  served  as  pro- 
fessor of  education  and  dean  at  the  Univ  of 
Missouri,  Ohio  State  Umv ,  and  the  Umv  of  Penn- 
syivaina  From  1921  until  bin  retirement  m  1940 
be  wa»  commissioner  of  education  and  president  of 
the  Utav  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  is  the 
author  of  sevecal  works  on  Greek  and  the  history  of 
education  and  of  throe  volumes  of  addresses  and 
papers. 

Grave*,  Henry  Solon,  1871-,  American  forester, 
b.  Marietta,  Ohio  He  was  chief  of  the  U  S.  Forest 
Service  from  1910  to  1920  and  dean  of  the  school  of 
forestry  at  Yale  from  1922  to  1939  HWJ  chW  work 
has  been  for  forest  conservation  Among  hw.  writ- 
ings are  Forest  Menwralwn  (1906)  and  Pnnciplee 
of&andlwe  Woodland*  (1911). 


Gmma,  Rotert  R*ak«.  189S-.  English  poet  and 
novdwfc;  son  of  Alfred  Peeeivai  Graves  Ho  has 
written  poetry— eg.,  Collected  Po&ne  (1938)  and 
fWiw,  1938-1 94R  (19460— and  Hterary  criticism, 
nwludmg  Survey  of  Mofcrnw*  Pottr*  (with  Laura 
JUdrag,  1908),  but  he  is  beafc  known  tot  his  historical 
novels.  These  include  I,  Cl+u4iuo  (1934)  and  its 
sequel.  Claudius  the  CM  (1934),  S&gfemt  Lamb.', 
America  (Amencan  title,  1940),  and  Procetd,  «$«r- 
geant  Lamb  (1941).  The  Wfat*  Golden  (1948),  a 
work  on  poetic  myth,  watt  foUow^d  by  a  related 
novel,  Watch  the  North  W*nd  R*»*  (1949)  Graves 
also  wrote  Lawrence  and  the  Arabian  Adventure 
(American  title,  1928)  See  m»  Quod-bye  to,  All 
That  (1929)  and  But  It  SttU  Goes  On  (1930),  which 
ure  autobiographical 

GwrcB,  Thomas  Qr*ve«,  Baron,  1725'M802,  Brit- 
ish admiral  He  served  in  the  navy  m  the  War  of 
the  Spanish:  Succession  and  the  Seven  Years  War. 
In  July,  1781,  he  was  made  commander  in  chief  in 
North)  American  waters  In  Sept ,  17&1,  his  fleet 
unexpectedly  met  the  superior  French  fleet  under 
Admiral  de  G  HA  SHE  at  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  in  the  resulting  action  was  worsted  Graves 
returned  to  New  York,  refitted,  and,  with  addi- 
tional ships  and  the  army  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  on 
board,  returned,  but  arrived  to^  late  to  prevent  the 
surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallw  at  Yorkto<wn  The 
French  fleet  had  also  been  reinforced,,  so  that 
Giavos  did  not  attack,  but  returned  to  New  York 
and  resigned  his  command  In  the  French.  Revolu- 
tionary Wars,  Graves  was  made-  second  u*  com- 
mand of  the  Channel  Fleet,  played  a  leading  part 
m  1794,  and  for  his  conduct  wae  vaised  to  the 
peerage. 

Grave*,  William.  Sidney,  1865-1946,  American  army 
officer,  b  Hill  co  ,  Texas,  grad  Weat  Point,  1889 
He  served  (1899-1901)  u»  the  Philippines  and  com- 
manded (1918^20),  American  force*  in  Siberia,  The 
story  of  his  conduct  of  the  Siberian  forces  is  told  in 
his  Amvrtca'a  <St/>mon  Adventures  (1931) 
Gravesend  (grav'sgnd'),  vuitueipal  boiough  (1931 
pop  35,496,  1947  estimated  pop  42,390),,  Kent, 
England,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames  S-K 
of  London  and  opposite  Tilbury  The  town's  m- 
dustries-  include  shipbuilding-,  metal  casting,  and 
tjap  making,  of  soap,  leather,  and  paper  liosherviUe 
Gardens-  was  formerly  a  resort  of  Londoners.  Poca- 
hotitas  is  buried  ui  the  parish  churchyard ,  menioi  ml 
windows  of  this  church  (St.  George's)  were  provided 
by  the  ladies  of  Virginia  The  town  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Iloval  Thames  Yacht  t'kib.  It  has 
been  for  centuries  the  place  of  the  official  leoeption 
of  London's  distinguished  visitors  and  the  htarting 
point  of  expedUimis  It  is  a  station  of  pilots  and 
customhouse  officeis 
Gxaves'a  disease*  see  THYROID  GLAND 
Gravier,  Jacques  (zhak'  grav>5'),  1(551-1708, 
I'reruh  Jesuit  missionary  to  the  Illinois  Indiana 
He  went  to  Canada  in  1685  He  was  sent  west  to 
the  St  Ignate  mission  at  Mackimu  in  Ib87  and 
theme  (1088)  to  Illinois  to  aid  Father  AUoue/  with 
the  tribes  of  that  region  He  succ  eeded  Father  Al- 
louez  as  vw  ar  general  of  Illinois  Except  for  three 
vears  at  St  Ignate,  Ciravior  spent  the  rennaiader  of 
his  life  with  the  Illinois  Indians,  reducing  their  Inu- 
gttago  to  writing  and  preparmg  a  grammar  for  it. 
He  journeyed  to  Now  Orleans  in  1700  and  m  1706 
gravitation.  In  his  law  of  gravitation,  Isaac  Newton 
states  that  all  bodies  m  the  universe,  fioru  the 
heavenly  bodies  down  to  the  smaltest  particles  of 
matter,  have  a  mutual  atti  action  for  oae  another 
Because  it  involves  all  kinds  of  bodies,  it  m  often 
known  as  the  law  of  universal  gravitation  This 
force  of  attraction  acting  between  all  bodies  to 
pull  them  together  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
product  of  the  ma.sses  of  the  bodies  under  considera- 
tion and  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance between  them  Expennseat  has  shown  (so  fai 
as  experiment  ean  yet  ahow)  that  no  matter  wbat 
the  circumstances  gravitation  i»  always,  acting  be- 
tween two  given  bodies  and  can,  under  no  known 
circumstances  be  destroyed.  The  gravitation  cos- 
stant  is  the  force  which  a  body  with  a  mass  of  one 
gram  exerts  upon  another  body  with  the.  same  mass 
at  a  distance  of  one  centimeter.  Although  the  law 
of  gravitation  was  discovered  by  Newton  (i  e  ,  was 
first  stated  by  him),  the  work  of  Johannes  Kepler 
was  important  in  making  its  formulation  possible 
tvtuig  its  universal  application,  th< 


also  varies,  depending  upon  the  ptaeo  in  whieh  it 
is  jtieaaured,  Gravity  gwas  to  a  falliag  body  a-  uni- 
form acceleration  i.e..  cause*  the  speed  at  wlueb  it 
falls  to>  increase  a  uniform  amount  for  each  woond 
of  time  that  it  is  falling  This  increase  fa  velocity 
per  unit  of  time  w  known  as  the  accelerate*  of 
gravity  Although  a  feather  fa  Us  to  the  ground 
much  lucre  slowly  than,  a  lead  ball,  for  exampla, 
this  variation  is  caused  by  air  resistance  and  not  by 
the  differences  in  mass  and-  volume,  Thw  has  been 
demonstrated  many  tunes,  first  by  Galileo's  classic 
experiment  m  which  sobd  metal  balls  of  different 
mass  and  volume  but  all1  heavy  enough  to  make  t<b» 
effect  of  air  resistance  upon  them  not  noticeable  were 
dropped  from  a  towei  simultaneously  and  struck 
the  ground  at  the  same  time  and  subsequently  by 
many  other  experiments  m  which  very  different 
kindfl  of  bodies,  as  lead  shot  and  feathers,  gave  the 
same  results  when,  allowed  to  fall  through  a  vacuum 
In  experimental  work,  however,  the  acceleration  of 
gravity  hae  beea  found  to  differ  somewhat,  though 
very  slightly,  m  different  localities  and  at  different 
altitudes  above  sea  level  FOB  example,  at  Key 
West,  Fla  ,  tho  increase  m  velocity  per  second  is 
32  11  ft  per  second,  whereas,  at  Ootacamund,  India, 
at  aa  altitude  of  7,220ift.,  i*  u*  32  08  ft.  per  second 
To  reach)  an  average  value,  data  so  obtained  are 
first  "reduced  to  sea  level"  by  the  addition  or  sub- 
traction of  various  carefully  determined  "coirec- 
tion"  values  and  then  compared.  Because  the  dif- 
ferences are  found  to  be  so  small,  the  value  for  the 
acceleration,  of  gravity  used  oonunonly  an  *  »tandt- 
ard  ui  ordinary  calculations  is  32  ft  (or  980  cm) 
per  second  per  second  at  ao»  level  A  body  starting 
from  rest  and  falling  freely  would  have  a  velocity 
of  32  ft.  per  second  at  the  end  of  the  first  neoond,  of 
64  ft.  per  second  at  the  end  of  the  second  second,  of 
9b  ft.  pet  second  at  the  end  of  the  third,  arid  so  on, 
the  increase  m  velocity  each  second  being  32  ft 
per  second 

Gray,  A»a,  1810-88,  Ameuea's  loading  botanist  and 
taxonomist,  b,  Out'ida  CGK,  N.Y  As  professor  of 
natuial  history  at  Harvard  flora  1842,  he  was  the 
teachei  of  many  euumeut  botanists  Through  his 
voluminous  writings  m  periodicals  and  his  well- 
known  textbooks,  he  helped  to> popularise  the  study 
of  botany  His  Manual  of  the  Botany  o}  Northern 
Untied  Stains  (1848)  and  its  later  revisions  re- 
main outstanding  m  the  field  Among  tus  other 
works  are  Elemenly  0f  Botany  (183b),  Mow  Plants 
Grow  (1858),  How  I' lards  Boh*™  (1872),  Darwimana 
(1870),  and  Natural  Siwnce  and  Religion  (1880) 
He  was  one  of  Darwin's  early  supporters  With 
John  Torcey  he  attempted  a  new  and  natural  clas- 
sification of  plants.  See  J.  L.  Gray,  Letters  of  A*a 
Gray  (1893) 

Gray,  Ehsha,  1835-1W1,  American  inventor,  b 
Barneaville,  Ohio  lie  patented  many  electrical 
devices,  mowt  of  them  having  to  do  with  the  tele- 
graph His  telautograph  for  transmitting  hand- 
writing and  line  drawing  lias  been  widely  used 
While  expeumontuig  ui  187&  with  the  idea  of  send- 
ing musical  notes  by  wire,  as  a  means  to  multiple 
telegraphy,  he  hit  upon  the  idea  of  transmitting 
tho  human  voice  and  early  in  1870  filed  with  the 
patent  office  a  caveat  for  such  an  invention.  Belt'n 
final  patent  had  been  registered  just  a  few  hours 
before  Tire  Western  Utuon  Telegraph  Companv, 
which  acquired  both  Gray's  and  Edison'a  patents 
wa«  defeated  bv  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  in 
one  of  the  most  famous  patent  ctmtioveruies  in 
American  hiHtoi> 

Gray,  George,  1840-1925,  American  junet,  h  New 
Castle.  Del,  giad  Pnncoton,  1859  He  studied  at 
Harvard  Law  School  and  became  a  lawyer  and  a 
politician  Gray  was  the  attorney  general  of  Dela- 
ware from  1879  to  1886  and  US  Senator  from 
1885  to  1899  On  nwiny  occasions  from  1898  to 
1916  he  was  a  U.S  member  of  commissions  to  arbi- 
trate differences  between  tho  United  States  and 
other  countries — notably  ID  drawing  up  the  treaty 
that  ended  the  Spanish-American  War,  in  aegMutt- 
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experiments  of  Cavendish  were  of  primary  signifi- 
cance in  their  startlmgly  accurate  resuits  and  con- 
clusions Gravity  IH  commonly  used  syuanymouB- 
ly  with  gravitation,  but  in  correct  usage  a  definite 
distinction  is  made  Whereas*  gravitation  is  the 
attractive  force  acting  to  dvaw  any  bodies  together, 
gj-avity  indicates  that  force  in  operation  between 
the  earth  and  other  bodies,  i  e,,  that  aotuig  to  draw 
bodies  towards  the  earth.  It  19  affected  by  the 
centrifugal  force  set  up  by  the  earth's  rotation,  and 
its  direction  is  not,  therefore,  on  a  straight  line  with 
the  center  of  the  earth.  The-  force  of  gravity  be- 
tween the  earth  and  another  body  ie  the  oauae  of 
that  body's  having,  weight  (as  distinguished  from 
MASS)  The  force  ean  be  considered  a«  acting  upon 
the  whole  body  at  a  definite  point  (the  ceat-er  of 
gravity)  within  the  body  Since  the  force  of  gravity 
vanes  in  different  localities,  the  weight  of  a  body 
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ing  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  over  fishenes  of  the 
N  Atlantic,  and  in  calming,  trouble  with  Mexico  m 
1916.  He  was  also  (1900-1920)  on  the  panel  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hagmo 
He  was  chairman  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  com- 
mission to  arbitrate  the  1902  anthracite  coal  strike 
and  served  ae  labor  arbitrator  i 

Gtay»  Gordoa,  1909-,  U  S  Secretary  of  tho  Army 
(1949-50),  b  Baltimore,  grad  Univ.  of  North 
Carolina.  1930,  LL.B  Yale,  1933,  He  practiced 
law,  entered  newspaper  publishing,  and  served 
(1938-42)  in  the  North  Carolina  legislature.  In  the 
Second  World  War  he  enlisted  m  the  U.S.  avray  as 
a  private  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  After 
discharge,  he  was  again  (1946)  elected  to  the  North 
Carolina  legislature,  but  resigned  (1947)  to  become 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Array  when  the  coun- 
try's defenses  were  leorganused  He  succeeded 
Kenneth  C  ROYALL  and  resigned  to  become  presi- 
dent of  the  Univ  of  North  Carolina 

Gray,  Henry  Patera,  1819-77,  Anteucau  pamtor,  b 
New  York  city.  He  studied  in  Europe  the-  works 
of  the  Old  Masters  Of  his  portraits,  that  of 
William  CuJlen  Bryant  is  in  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society  Other  works  include  Cwp%d  BeQ09.no 
Hit  Arrow  (Pa  Acad.  of  the  Fine  Arts) ; 
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<*/  Port's  (Corooraa  Gall.);  and  Wag<*  of  War, 
Clfwpatf*  Dissolving  ike  Pearl,  and  Greek  Lowra 
(Metropolitan  Mua.).  Gray  was  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Detagn  from  1869  to  1871 
Gray.  Horace,  1828-1902,  American  jurat,  Associ- 
ate Justice  of  the  U  8  Supreme  Court  (1881-1902), 
b.  Beaton,  grad  Harvard  (B  A  ,  1846;  LL.B., 
1849)  At  first  a  reporter  (1854-61)  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts  supreme  court,  lie  later  entered  into  law 
partnership  with  Eboneier  It  HOAR  Defeated 
(I860)  in  the  race  for  Massachusetts  attorney  gen- 
eral, he  waa  appointed  (1864)  to  the  state  supreme 
court  and  later  (1873)  became  cluef  justice  of  the 
court.  He  was  appointed  by  President  Chester  A 
Arthur  to  the  U  8  Supreme  Court,  where  he  served 
the  last  21  years  of  his  life  Gray  on  his  own  initia- 
tive while  in  law  school  began  analytical  case  study 
as  an  approach  to  the  historical  development  of 
law  principles,  and  as  a  lawyer  and  jurat  he  was 
noted  for  his  use  of  precedent  cases 

Gray,  John  Chipman,  1839-1916,  American  lawyer 
and  teacher,  b  Brighton,  Mass.,  grad  Harvard, 
1859,  and  Harvard  Law  School,  1861  After  serv- 
ing in  the  Civil  War  he  began  his  practice  in  Bos- 
ton and  in  1869  began  a  connection  with  Harvard 
Law  School  as  teacher  He  continued  both  practice 
and  teaching  until  the  last  years  of  his  life  and  was 
Hoy  all  professor  at  Harvard  from  1883  until  1913 
He  became  one  of  the  leading  advocates  of  the 
case  system  of  teaching  law  He  was  a  recognized 
authority  both  in  England  and  America  on  the 
law  of  real  property.  Besides  his  Select  Caeca  . 
on  the  Law  of  Property  (6  vols  ,  1888-92),  he  wrote 
Restraints  on  the  Alienation  of  Property  (1883),  The 
Rule  against  Perpetuities  (1886) ,  and  The  Nature  and 
Sources  of  the  Law  (1909)  See  Roland  Gray,  John 
Chipman  Gray  (1917) 

Gray,  John  Purdue,  1825-86,  A  merit,  an  alienist,  b. 
Centre  co  ,  Pa  ,  M  D  Urav  of  Pennsylvania,  1848 
An  advocate  of  humane  treatment  of  the  insane, 
he  was  from  1854  medical  superintendent  of  the 
state  asylum  at  Utica,  N.Y.,  and  editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Insanity 

Gray,  Robert,  1755-1806,  American  sea  captain, 
discoverer  of  the  Columbia  rivor,  b  Tiverton,  R  I 
Ho  probably  served  in  the  Continental  navy  in  the 
American  Revolution  In  1787  he  and  John 
KENORIGK  were  sent  by  Boston  merchants  to  the 
Noithwest  coast,  with  two  vessels,  the  Columbia 
Redioioa  arid  the  sloop  Lady  Washington  In  1789 
day  was  transfeirod  in  command  to  the  Columbia, 
took  a  i  ich  cargo  of  sea  otter  skins  to  Canton,  and 
in  1 790  was  back  in  Boston,  tho  first  American  to 
circumnavigate  tho  globe  In  1791  ho  was  back  on 
the  Northwest  Coast  and  wmteied  there  On  May 
11,  1792,  he  took  the  Columbia  past  the  dangerous 
bar  and  up  the  river  later  named  after  tho  ship 
Though  Spanish  and  English  navigators — notably 
Bruno  Hoceta,  John  Meares,  and  George  Vancouver 
— had  boon  familiar  with  the  bar  at  the  Columbia's 
mouth,  Gray  was  the  first  to  enter  the  river  itself 

Gray,  Thomas,  1716-71,  English  poet  The  son  of  a 
scrivener,  Gray  was  educated  at  Eton,  where  he 
met  Horace  Walpole,  and  at  Poterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge, which  he  left  without  a  degree  in  1738  He 
began  a  grand  tour  of  the  Continent  with  Walpole 
in  1739  They  quarreled  in  Italy  in  1741,  and  Gray 
returned  to  England  to  live  with  his  mother  at 
Stoke  Poges  As  a  commonei  he  went  back  to  the 
seclusion  of  Cambridge  in  1742  and  received  his 
LL  B  in  1744  In  the  same  vear  he  became  recon- 
ciled with  Walpole  Gray  refused  the  laureateahip 
in  1757,  and  in  1708  he  was  made  professor  of  mod- 
ern history  at  Cambridge  His  first  poems,  includ- 
ing "To  Spring,"  "On  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton 
College,"  arid  "Sonnet  upon  the  Death  of  Richard 
West,"  were  written  in  1742  After  years  of  revi- 
won  he  finished  his  famous  "An  Elegv  Written  in  a 
Country  Churchyard"  in  1750  He  completed 
"The  Progress  of  Poesy"  in  1754,  "The  Bard"  in 
1757.  and  "The  Fatal  Sisters"  and  "The  Descent 
of  Odin"  in  1761  Gray  was  a  transitional  poet,  and 
las  work — from  the  classicism  of  the  1742  poems  to 
the  romantic  tendencies  of  "The  Descent  of  Odm" 
— illustrates  the  evolution  of  English  poetry  in  the 
18th  cent  In  his  own  day  hw  work  met  with  the 
hostility  of  Dr.  Johnson,  while  after  Gray's  death 
his  poetry  drew  the  censure  of  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  Although  he  produced  a  quantity  of 
prone,  Gray  did  not  write  a  large  amount  of  poetry 
His  method  of  composition — he  often  spent  years 
revising  a  poem — resulted  instead  in  a  handful  of 
finely  finished  poems  characterised  by  a  melodic 
smoothness  Much  of  Gray's  poetry  is  tinged  with 
melancholy,  and  even  more  of  his  poems  reflect  his 
extensive  learning,  for  he  was  well  acquainted  not 
only  with  the  classics,  but  with  Old  Norse,  Welsh, 
and  Icelandic  literature  as  well  He  had  little 
interest  in  publication,  and  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  have  William  Mason  for  his  first  editor,  a  man 
with  singular  incompetence  and  a  complete  lack  of 
understanding  of  Gray's  temperament  Gray's  let- 
ters, which  reveal  a  fund  of  humor,  a  talent  for 
picturesque  description,  and  a  strong  sense  of  loy- 
alty, are  among  the  finest  in  the  English  language 
See  his  correspondence  (ed  by  Paget  Toynbee  and 
Leonard  Whtbley,  1935) ,  biographies  by  Edmund 
Goese  (1882)  and  W.  P  Jones  (1037),  Lord  David 
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Cecil,  Two  Quiet  Lives-  Dorothy  Otberne,  Thomas 
Gray  (1948). 

Gray,  town  (pop  1,378),  8W  Maine,  between  Port- 
land and  Auburn;  settled  c  1750,  mo.  1778.  It  in- 
cludes the  villages  of  Gray,  Dry  Mills  (site  of  a 
large  fish  hatchery  and  a  game  farm),  and  North 
Gray  (site  of  an  early  woolen  mill). 

Gray  Eminence :  see  JO*KPH,  FATHER 

Grayling,  city  (pop  2,124),co  seat  of  Crawford  co  , 
N  Mich  ,  on  tho  Au  Sable  and  ESfi  of  Traverse 
City;  settled  1872,  me  as  a  village  1903,  as  a  city 
1935  Hartwick  Pines  State  Park  and  a  military 
training  camp  are  near  here 

grayling,  game  fish  related  to  the  salmon  and  found 
chiefly  in  clear,  cold,  fresh  waters  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  It  has  a  high  dorsal  fm  and  is  usually 
vivid  with  mixed  purples  and  blues,  but  is  some- 
times marked  with  red,  blue,  purple,  or  green.  Tho 
generic  name  Thymallus  refers  to  the  odor  of  wild 
thyme  which  pervades  freshly  caught  specimens 
The  flesh  13  delicious  In  North  America  are  found 
the  arctic  or  Alaska  grayling,  said  to  reach  a 
weight  of  4  Ib  ,  the  now  scarce  Michigan  grayling, 
and  the  Montana  grayling,  which  some  authorities 
consider  a  slightly  duller  color  phase  of  the  Michi- 
gan form  Tho  common  grayling  (Thymallus  thy- 
mallus)  inhabits  European  rivers,  and  a  related 
form  is  found  in  Siberia 

Grays  Harbor,  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  W  Wash  , 
into  which  the  Chehahs  nver  empties.  Aberdeen 
and  Hoquiam  are  on  its  shores 

Gray's  Inn*  see  INNS  OF  COURT 

Grays  Lake  or  Grayslake,  resort  village  (pop  1,182), 
NE  111 ,  NNW  of  Chicago,  me  1895 

Grayson,  Cary  Travers,  1878-1938,  American  naval 
officer  and  surgeon,  b  Culpeper  co  ,  Va  As  a 
physician  he  entered  (1903)  the  U  S  navy,  was 
graduated  (1904)  from  the  navy  medical  school, 
and  after  further  service  and  study  became  (1916) 
medical  director  with  tho  rank  of  rear  admiral  He 
was  personal  physician  to  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
William  Howard  Taft,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  He 
was  twice  (1933,  1937)  inaugural  committee  chair- 
man for  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  and  waa  chosen 
(1935)  chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross 

Grayson,  David:  see  BAKER,  RAY  HTANNARD 

Grayson,  town  (pop  1,176),  co  seat  of  Carter  co  , 
E  Ky  ,  SW  of  Ashland,  in  an  area  of  clay,  iron,  and 
coal  deposits  and  farms  Kentucky  Christian  Col- 
lege is  here  Near  by  are  Carter  and  Cascade  lime- 
stone oaves  and  several  natural  bridges 

Grays  Peak,  14,274  ft  high,  N  central  Colo  ,  in  the 
Front  Range  of  the  Rocky  Mts 

Grays  Thurrock,  former  urban  district  (1931  pop 
18,173),  since  1936  part  of  Thurrock  urban  district 
(1947  estimated  pop  73,980),  Essex,  England,  on 
the  Thames  below  London  RemainH  of  extinct 
mammals  have  boon  found  in  the  chalk  pits  near 
the  town  Near  here  are  fine  examples  of  the  an- 
cient excavations  known  as  deneholes 

Grayville,  city  (pop  2,240),  SE  111  ,  on  the  Wabaah 
river  and  NW  of  Evansville,  Ind  ,  in  a  farming 
area,  me  1851 

Graz  (grats),  city  (pop  219,974),  capital  of  Styna, 
SE  Austria,  on  the  Mur  and  80  mi  SW  of  Vienna 
The  second  largest  city  of  Austria,  it  was  founded 
probably  in  the  12th  cent  and  is  built  around  tho 
Schlossberg,  on  which  theie  are  the  Uhrturm  [clock 
tower]  and  the  nuns  of  a  15th-century  fortress, 
demolished  by  the  French  in  1809  Graz  has  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  several  medieval  churches  (1  Jth- 
15th  cent ),  and  a  town  hall  (19th  cent )  built  m 
Renaissance  style  The  Landhaus  [provincial  par- 
liament] dates  from  the  16th  cent  The  Johanneum 
museum  (founded  1811)  is  ono  of  the  finest  in 
Austria  At  the  state  university,  founded  in  the 
16th  cent ,  Kepler  taught  for  seveial  >eais  Graz 
is  a  tourist  center  and  has  a  large  motal  industry 

Graziani.  Rodolfo  (idddl'fo  gratsea'ne),  1882-, 
Italian  marshal  After  service  m  the  African  col- 
onies and  in  the  First  World  War,  he  won  fame  in 
Libya  (1921-29)  by  his  pacification  of  the  Senussi 
tribesmen  He  was  made  (1935)  commander  in 
Italian  Somahland  His  prosecution  of  the  south- 
ern campaign  in  the  Italo-Ethiopian  war  won  him 
much  acclaim  in  Italy  He  was  promoted  marshal 
and  served  (1936-37)  as  viceroy  of  Ethiopia  An 
attempt  on  his  life  was  punished  by  numerous  exe- 
cutions. Graziani  was  created  marquis  of  Ne- 
ghelh  (1937),  was  made  chief  of  staff  of  the  Italian 
army  (1939),  and  became  governor  of  Libya  (1940) 
In  the  Second  World  War,  Graziam's  aimy  was 
completely  routed  (winter  194O-41)  by  the  British 
m  tho  Libyan  campaign,  and  Graziani  resigned  hia 
command  Arrested  in  1945,  Grasiam  was  indicted 
for  high  treason.  His  trial,  begun  in  1948,  was  sus- 
pended in  1949 

Grazzim,  Antonio  Francesco  (unto'nyS  frilncha'sko 
guit-tse'ne),  1503-84,  Italian  author,  one  of  tho 
founders  of  the  Accademia  della  Crueca  (see 
ITALIAN  LITEBATURB),  an  apothecarv  by  trade  He 
took  the  name  II  Lasca  [the  roach]  as  a  member  of 
the  Accadomia  degli  Unudi,  each  of  whose  mem- 
bers had  to  assume  the  name  of  a  fish  He  is  best 
known  for  his  stories  under  the  title  Le  Cene  [the 
suppers],  tales  which  deal  with  Floientine  life  For 
translations,  see  Thomas  Hoscoe,  The.  Italian 
Novelists  (1825) 


GREAT  BASIN 

grease,  lubricating  material  used  to  reduce  friction 
between  surfaces  where  a  substance  thicker  than 
oil  is  required.  The  most  commonly  used  greases 
are  made  from  a  mineral  oil  thickened  with  a  soap 
having  a  metal  base  (usually  calcium  or  hmo,  so- 
dium or  caustic  soda,  aluminum,  or  lead)  Calcium 
soap  greases  are  much  used  as  axle  grease,  water- 
pump  grease,  and  pressure-gun  grease  and  on  oil- 
field pumping  equipment  Sodium  soap  greases  are 
used  for  automotive  wheel  bearings  and  Bteenng- 
sector  lubrication  and  similar  purposes  and  for  ball 
bearings  and  roller  bearings  (for  which  the  grease 
used  generally  contains  a  base  of  both  calcium  and 
soda)  Gi  panes  for  lubricating  concrete  mixers, 
mechanical  digging  apparatus,  tractor  rollers,  and 
parts  of  other  machines  working  at  low  speed  and 
bearing  heavy  loads  are  made  from  mixtures  of 
mineral  oil  and  solid  materials  such  as  graphite, 
mica,  asbestos  fibers,  and  talc  Greases  must  be 
carefully  welected  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  to  be  used ,  they  must  be  of  the  prop- 
er texture,  thickness,  and  melting  point  m  order  to 
be  useful 

grease  wood,  shrubby  plant  (Sarcobatutvermiculatua) 
of  the  goosefoot  family,  having  a  very  hard  yellow 
wood  It  grows  abundantl v  on  the  alkali  soils  of 
the  W  United  States  Cattle  and  sheep  feed  on  the 
leaves,  and  the  wood  is  used  locally  for  fuel  Tho 
name  is  also  applied  to  similar  plants  common  to 
the  same  regions,  eg,  the  creosote  bush  (Lorreo 
tndtntata)  and  the  salt  bush  (Atnplex) 

Great  Australian  Bight,  wide  bay  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  indenting  the  south  coast  of  Australia 

Great  Awakening,  series  of  religious  icvivals  which 
swept  over  the  American  colonies  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  cent  It  resulted  in  doctrinal  changes 
and  influenced  social  and  political  thought  It  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  in  New  Jersey  under  the 
evangelical  preaching  of  Theodorus  FrehnRhuysen 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  Gilbert  TBN- 
NBNT  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  Tennent 
became  tho  leading  figure  of  the  Great  Awakening 
in  the  Middle  Colonies  In  New  England  it  was 
started  by  the  stming  preaching  of  Jonathan  Ei*- 
WABDS  of  Northampton  Other  preachers  followed 
these,  and  with  tho  tour  (1739-41)  of  George 
WHITEFI.EL,D,  ono  of  the  most  famous  preachers  of 
his  day,  the  isolated  streams  of  revivalism  united 
and  flowed  into  all  tho  colonies  The  revival  reached 
the  South  with  the  preaching  (1748-59)  of  Samuel 
DA  VIES  among  the  Presbyterians  of  Virginia,  with 
the  great  success  of  the  Baptists  in  North  Carolina 
in  the  17008,  and  with  tho  rapid  spread  of  Method- 
ism shortly  before  the  Revolution  In  New  Eng- 
land the  movement  died  out  rapidly,  leaving  be- 
hind bittor  doctrinal  disputes  between  the  "New 
Lights"  and  the  "Old  Lights,"  the  latter  led  by 
Charles  CHAUNCT,  a  Boston  clergyman,  who  op- 
posed the  revivalist  movement  as  extravagant  and 
impermanent  Tho  theology  of  the  "New  Lights," 
a  slightly  modified  Calvinism,  crystallized  into  the 
Edwardian  or  New  England  theology  which  became 
dominant  in  W  New  England,  whilo  the  liberal 
doctrines  of  the  "Old  Lights,"  strong  in  Boston  and 
the  vicinity,  were  destined  to  develop  into  the 
Unnersalist  or  Unitarian  positions  A  similar 
division  between  "New  Sides"  and  "Old  Sides" 
took  place  in  tho  Middle  Colonies,  causing  a  schism 
(1741-5S)  m  tho  Presbyterian  Church  In  Virginia 
the  rapid  growth  of  dissenting  sects  was  a  leading 
factor  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Established  Church 
and  the  passage  of  the  religious  liberty  act  after  the 
Revolution  The  Great  Awakening  also  resulted  in 
an  outburst  of  missionary  effoit  among  the  Indi- 
ans, represented  by  David  BRAINBHD,  Eleasar 
WHEELOCK,  and  Samuel  KIHKLAND,  in  the  first 
movement  of  importance  against  slavery,  and  in 
various  humanitarian  undertakings  It  led  to  the 
founding  of  a  number  of  academies  and  colleges, 
notably  Princeton,  Brown,  Rutgers,  and  Dart- 
mouth It  served  to  build  up  interests  that  were 
intercolonial  in  character,  to  inciease  opposition  to 
the  Anglican  Church  arid  the  royal  officials  who 
supported  it,  and  to  create  a  democratic  spirit  in 
religion  that  was  allied  to  the  insistence  on  political 
home  rule  See  Joseph  Tracy,  A  History  of  the 
Revival  of  Religion  in  the  Time  of  Edwards  and 
Whitefield  (1842) ,  C  H  Maxson,  The  Great  Awaken- 
ing in  the  Middle  Colonies  (1020),  W  M.  Gewehr, 
The  Great  Awakening  in  Virginia  (1930) 

Great  Barrier  Reef,  largest  coral  reef  in  tho  world, 
in  the  Coral  Sea,  forming  a  natural  breakwater  for 
the  coast  of  Queensland,  Australia  It  is  1,260  mi. 
long,  and  the  channel  separating  it  from  the  main- 
land 13  from  10  to  100  mi  wide  The  iblet*  con- 
tained within  tho  reef  have  coral  gardens  and  un- 
usual marine  life 

Great  Harrington,  town  (pop  5,824),  SW  Mass.,  on 
the  Hou8<ttoiuc,  in  the  Berkshues  near  the  NY 
hue,  settled  1726,  set  off  from  Sheffield  1761  Many 
old  houses  remain,  including  the  home  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  who  was  town  clerk,  1816-25.  An 
annual  fair  is  held  The  town  is  a  summer  rosort 
and  a  ski  center. 

Great  Basin,  an  interior  legion  of  the  W  United 
States,  between  the  west  wall  of  the  Rocky  Mta 
and  the  east  wall  of  the  Sien  a  Nevada  and  extend- 
ing SE  to  tho  Colorado  Plateau  and  SW  to  the 
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GREAT  BEAR  LAKE 

Sonoran  Desert  Covering  an  area  of  over  200,000 
«q  mi  ,  Jt  IB  approximately  triangular  in  shape,  with 
the  widest  part  at  the  north  The  Great  Basin 
proper  includes  areas  in  Oregon  and  Idaho  moat 
of  Nevada,  the  west  half  of  Utah,  and  a  portion  of 
HE  California  The  larger  basin  region  is  sometimes 
denned  as  including  the  interior  areas  between  tho 
drainage  basing  of  the  Columbia,  Colorado,  and 
Rio  Grande  rivers  The  surface  of  the  Great  Basin 
is  characterized  by  a  (tones  of  rugged  north-south 
mountain  ranges,  divided  by  deep,  flat  valleys  Tho 
altitude  varies  from  thousands  of  feet  above  sea 
level  to  280  ft  below  m  Death  Valley  National 
Monument  m  the  south  Little  ram  falls  in  the 
Basin  and  its  streams  find  no  ultimate  outlet  to 
the  ocean  The  Ilumboldt  river,  largest  in  tho  area, 
disappears  in  Ilumboldt  Sink  The  Carson  river 
is  dispersed  in  Carson  Sink  Tho  lakes  are  genor  allv 
saline  In  some  early  geological  age  two  great  lakes, 
Bonneville  and  Lahontan,  covered  the  greater  part 
of  the  northern  section  Gteat  Salt  Lake,  Utah 
Lake,  and  Sevier  Lake  are  remnants  of  Lake  Bon- 
neville, Lake  Lahontan  suivives  m  Pyiamtd,  Wm- 
nemucca,  and  Walkoi  lakes  In  his  expeditions  of 
1843-45.  J  C  Fremont  exploied  parts  of  the 
Great  Basin  and  gave  it  its  name  Gold,  silver, 
and  other  mmetals  arc  found  here  Where  irriga- 
tion has  been  developed,  farming  is  successfully 
earned  on 

Great  Bear  Lake,  largo  lake,  c  175  mi  long  and  25 
to  45  mi  wide,  N  central  Mackenzie  dist  ,  North- 
west Territories  It  is  drained  to  the  west  by  Great 
Bear  river,  which  flows  c  100  mi  into  the  Mac- 
kenzie river  Because  of  its  northern  latitude  the 
lake's  waters  ate  open  only  about  four  months  a 
year  It  was  discovered  by  traders  of  the  North 
West  Company  c  1800,  and  a  trading  post  was 
established  there  Fort  Franklin  on  its  southwest 
shore  was  built  by  Sir  John  FBANKLJN  in  1825 
Discoveries  of  rich  radium  ores  on  the  eastern  end 
m  1930  caused  much  raining  excitement  in  the  years 
immediately  following  ELDORADO  MINES  is  on 
this  side  of  the  lake 
Great  Belt*  see  BKI/T,  GREAT 

Great  Bend,  city  (pop  9,044),  co  seat  of  Barton  co  , 
central  Kansas,  on  the  Arkansas  and  on  the  old 
Santa  Fe  and  Chisholm  trails,  me  1872  It  is  a 
trade  center  for  a  grain  region  In  the  1930s  the 
area's  oil  and  natural-gas  resources  were  tapped 
Fort  Zarah,  an  early  post  east  of  the  town,  was 
abandoned  in  1869  The  Federal  game  preserve 
of  Cheyenne  Bottoms  is  near  by 
Great  Berge,  Union  of  South  Africa  see  PAARL 
Great  Berkhampstead,  Berkhampstead,  or  Berk- 
hamsted  (all  burk'umst^d,  bark'-),  uiban  district 
(1931  pop  8,052,  1943  estimated  pop  16,000), 
Hertfordshire,  England  It  is  tho  site  of  a  royal 
castle  dating  from  the  llth  cent  in  which  Edgar 
Athehng  submitted  to  William  the  Conqueror, 
Thomas  &  Becket  lived,  and  Henry  II  held  court 
John  II  of  France  was  imprisoned  m  the  castle  after 
Poitiers  The  castle  was  pulled  down  in  the  10th 
cent  and  replaced  by  Berkhamsted  House,  wheie 
Charles  I  spent  part  of  his  boyhood  Theie  is  a 
16th-century  grammar  school  William  Cowper 
was  born  m  the  former  rectory 
Greet  Blasket,  Ireland  see  BLAHKET  ISLANDS 
Great  Britain,  largest  of  the  British  Isles  Politically 
the  name  has  been  given  since  the  Act  of  Union 
(1707)  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  Together 
with  NORTHERN  IRELAND  thev  constitute  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  formerly  included  all  of 
IRELAND  The  island  was  originally  called  BRITAIN 
That  heading  has  a  sketch  of  its  history  and  geog- 
raphy until  the  Germanic  invasions  of  the  5th  and 
6th  cent  Its  history  thereafter  is  treated  in  ENG- 
LAND, SCOTLAND  (until  1707),  and  WALH,S  (until 
1284). 

The  Growth  of  Empire  Upon  the  ac  cession  of 
James  VI  of  Scotland  as  James  I  of  England  m 
1603,  the  crowns  of  the  two  coun tries  had  been 
joined,  permanently  as  it  transpired,  and  Scot- 
land's history  paralleled  England's  thereafter 
When  England  was  involved  in  the  War  of  the 
SPANISH  SUCCESSION  against  France  (despite  the 
early  successes  of  the  duke  of  MARLBOROUGH),  the 
threat  of  Scottish  JACOBITES  to  enthrone  an  exiled 
Stuart  in  Scotland  after  Queen  Anne's  death  in- 
stead of  accepting  an  English  sovereign  of  the  house 
of  Hanover  presented  a  possibility  of  disruption  of 
the  country  and  of  tho  growing  empire  To  avoid 
this  Scotland  was  united  to  England  in  1707,  the 
Scottish  Parliament  and  privy  council  were  ab- 
sorbed by  those  of  Great  Britain,  but  no  change  oc- 
curred in  London  except  for  extension  of  repre- 
sentation to  Scotland  The  government  remained 
that  described  under  England.  Thus,  despite  oppo- 
sition by  the  Jacobites.  George  I  su<ceeded  (1714) 
Anne  and  introduced  the  Hanoverian  line  of  rulers 
In  the  reigns  of  William  III  and  Anne,  the  found- 
ing of  the  BANK  OP  ENGLAND  (1694)  and  the  crea- 
tion of  the  permanent  national  debt  coincided 
with,  and  were  part  of,  mercantile  England's  grow- 
ing dominance  of  world  trade  and  finance  Eng- 
land's empire  was  rapidly  established,  partly  as  the 
victorious  outcome  of  rivalry  with  Holland  and 
France  confirmed  by  the  Peace  of  UTHECHT  (1713- 
14)  The  reigns  of  GBOROE  I,  GEORGE  II,  and 
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GEORGE  III  were  a  period  of  internal  stability,  oi 
expansion  and  of  the  development  of  the  cabinet  as 
the  central  organ  of  government  under  Sir  Robert 
WALPOLE  and  under  the  rival  partv  leaders  of  the 
late  18th  cent ,  among  them  William  Pitt,  earl  of 
CHATHAM,  his  son  William  PITT,  Charles  James 
Fox ,  and  Edmund  BURKE  It  was  a  period  of  great 
achievement  in  literature  and  the  arts  and  of  the 
glorification  of  common  sense  In  the  continuing 
struggle  with  France,  Great  Britain  fought  both 
France  and  Spain  in  the  European  war  called  the 
War  of  the  AUSTRIAN  SUCCESSION  From  the  SEV- 
EN YEARS  WAR  which  was  ended  by  the  Peace  of 
PARIS  in  1763,  Britain  emerged  as  mistress  of  the 
seas  That  peace  confirmed  the  British  predom- 
inance m  India  which  had  been  won  by  the  East 
India  Company  under  Robert  CUVE  and  was  to  be 
consolidated  by  the  administrator  Warren  HAS- 
TINGS In  North  America  the  treaty  granted  to 
Great  Britain  immensely  increased  territory  con- 
quered by  James  WOLFE  and  lesser-known  heroes 
of  empire  in  the  last  of  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars  The  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  caused  a  seri- 
ous loss  to  the  empire,  but  it  was  soon  more  than 
made  up  Settlements  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land resulted  from  the  explorations  by  Capt  James 
Cook  Further,  England  gained  great  power  and 
improved  lines  of  control  and  empire  communica- 
tion in  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  WARS  and 
those  with  NAPOLEON  I,  in  which  Horatio  NELSON 
on  the  sea  and  Arthur  Wellesloy,  duke  of  WEI  LINO- 
TON,  on  land  won  new  victories,  ending  with  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  (1815).  George 
CANNING  and  Viscount  Castlereagh  shaped  British 
foreign  policy  A  bv-product  of  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  was  the  WAR  OF  1812  Meanwhile  British 
political  conservatism  in  reaction  to  the  French 
Revolution  delayed  legislation  which  should  have 
kept  pace  with  the  great  changes  brought  about  by 
the  imlosures  and  other  18th-century  changes  of 
agricultural  methods,  by  a  tremendously  increasing 
population,  and  by  the  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION, 
which  began  in  tho  latter  half  of  the  century  In 
particular  these  changes  resulted  in  the  shift  of 
population  in  England  from  the  south  and  east  to 
tho  north  and  the  Midlands  In  Scotland,  Glasgow 
grew  rapidly  to  be  the  laigest  city,  skilled  workmen 
were  concentrated  m  the  Tyne  and  Forth  ship- 
yards The  rising  demand  for  wool  in  the  early 
jears  of  the  19th  <ent  caused  many  Scots  to  be 
driven  from  then  lands,  which  were  then  turned 
into  sheep  pastures  Uneasy  Ireland  had  obtained 
an  independent  Parliament  in  1782,  but  needed 
reforms  m  that  Parliament  were  denied,  and  rebel- 
lion broke  out  in  1798  The  English  remedy  was 
to  unite  England  and  a  leluctant  Ireland  (1800), 
with  Irish  representation  in  tho  British  Parliament 
The  problem  of  Ireland  was  thereby  only  made 
more  acute  CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION,  promised 
m  1800,  occuried  only  m  1829,  and  the  Church  of 
Ireland  was  not  disestablished  until  1869.  Absen- 
tee landlordism  continued,  with  the  attendant  evils 
of  poverty  and  hatred  of  tho  English. 
Commercial  Leadership  of  tht  World  GEORGE  IV 
(pnnoe  regent  before  be<  otmng  king)  wan  followed 
by  WILLIAM  IV,  and  ho  was  succeeded  by  VICTORIA, 
upon  whose  succession  the  throne  of  Hanover  was 
separated  fiom  that  of  Great  Britain  Her  reign, 
the  longest  m  British  history  (1837-1901),  covered 
the  greater  part  of  the  19th  cent.  England  reached 
in  this  century  the  height  of  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial prosperity.  Chief  among  the  political  is- 
sues was  the  delayed  political  reform,  achieved 
with  difficulty,  but  with  a  minimum  of  violence  (as 
in  CHARTISM),  m  the  R>»OKM  BILLS  of  1832,  1807, 
and  1884,  which  admitted  to  the  franchise  first  the 
gioat  new  middle  class  and  then  the  working  class 
Humanitarian  and  economic  legislation  (the  fac- 
tory acts,  poor  laws,  and  prohibition  of  the  slave 
trade)  removed  some  of  the  abuses  of  English  social 
life  After  1832  the  reformed  Parliament  under  tho 
pressure  of  the  rising  new  LIBERAL  PARTY  ended 
slavery  and  paid  indemnities  to  the  slaveowners 
throughout  the  empire  The  profitable  trade  with 
the  United  States  had  lent  force  to  the  arguments 
for  free  trade  and  laissez  faire  by  Adam  SMITH, 
Jeremy  BENTHAM,  and  John  Stuart  MILL  Richard 
COBDEN  and  John  BRIGHT  led  agitation  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  corn  laws,  which  was  finally  achieved 
through  the  agency  of  Sir  Robert  PEEL  When 
Peel,  however,  made  free  trade  the  policy  of  Groat 
Britain,  he  split  the  Conservative  party  he  led  In 
this  period  a  deliberate  policy  of  colonial  represen- 
tative self-government  was  started,  beginning  with 
Canada,  and  it  was  combined  with  controlled  emi- 
gration from  overpopulated  Great  Britain  At  the 
demand  of  Australians  the  transportation  of  crim- 
inals to  AUSTRALIA  was  stopped  in  mid-century, 
and  self-government  was  set  up  there  INDIA  con- 
tinued to  be  expanded  by  conquest  and  annexation, 
in  the  course  of  which  British  military  force  was 
used,  and  the  government  was  in  1833  brought  un- 
der the  colonial  office  British  trade  was  world- 
wide and  prosperous  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  navy  Great  Bntam's  commercial  interests 
brought  on  the  OPIUM  WAR  with  China  in  1840, 
with  its  resultant  British  opening  of  five  Chinese 
ports  and  British  control  of  Hong  Kong  Great 


Britain,  under  the  leadership  of  Viscount  Palmer- 
s ton,  also  took  part  in  the  CRIMEAN  WAR.  Tho 
dominating  statesmen  of  the  later  part  of  Victoria's 
reign  were  the  Liberal,  William  Ewart  GLADSTONE, 
and  the  Conservative,  Benjamin  DIHHAEU  Glad- 
stone brought  about  many  reforms.  He  attempted 
to  solve  the  problem  of  Ireland  by  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Ireland  in  1869  and  by  vari- 
ous acts  concerning  the  IRISH  LAND  QUESTION  and 
was  defeated  finally  when  attempting  to  obtum 
HOME  RULE  for  Ireland.  Gladstone's  foreign  pol- 
icy, which  kept  England  out  of  the  FRANCO-PRLB- 
SIAN  WAR  of  1870,  was  called  weak  That  of  Dis- 
raeli was  to  strengthen  the  empire  He  directed  the 
purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1875,  his  protests 
over  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877  resulted  in  the 
temporary  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question  at 
the  Congress  of  BERLIN  m  1878,  under  him  also  was 
initiated  the  system  of  dual  control  with  Franco  in 
EGYPT  Problems  of  government  and  expansion  of 
the  empire  (see  BRITISH  EMPIRE)  were  major  con- 
cerns of  the  home  government  and  led  to  open  war- 
fare at  the  end  of  the  century  in  the  SOUTH  AJRI- 
CAN  WAR  With  the  height  of  prosperity  m  the  lat- 
ter half  of  Victoria's  reign  came  an  outpouring  of 
private  philanthropy  and  widespread  moral  ear- 
nestness Also,  subservience  to  propriety  became 
marked  and  seriously  hampered  improvement  in 
tho  position  of  woman  well  into  the  20th  cent  Tho 
administration  of  government  was  improved  by  the , 
foundation  of  the  civil  service,  and  efforts  were 
made  to  provide  and  regulate  primary  and  second- 
ary education  on  national  lines  Trade  unions  be- 
came increasingly  the  spokesmen  of  laborers  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  organizations  which 
were  to  have  great  political  power  m  tho  next  cen- 
tury 

Before  the  Second  World  War  Victoria  was  suc- 
ceeded by  her  son  EDWARD  VII,  who  was  in  1910 
succeeded  by  GEORGE  V  In  internal  policy  tho 
first  years  of  Edward  VII's  reign  wore  devoted  to 
the  tariff-reform  question  (see  CHAMBKRI  UN, 
JOSEPH)  and  matters  of  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress— old-age  pensions,  woman  suffrage,  and  ^  hild 
welfare  The  financial  measuios  sponsored  by  Da- 
vid LLOI  n  GFOROE  brought  about  the  struggle  that 
resulted  in  drastic  reduction  of  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords  (1911).  thus  signalizing  the  c  ol- 
lapse  of  the  nobility,  which  had  been  umlrriiuned 
in  the  19th  cent  More  important  wis  tho  trend  of 
foreign  affairs  Naval  and  colonial  nvalrj  with 
Germany  helped  to  drive  Great  Britain  into  an 
alliance  with  bianco  and  Russia  (see  TRIPLK  ALT  i- 
ANCE  AND  TRTPIM  ENTENTE)  As  tho  complexion 
of  foreign  affairs  c  hanged  (as  in  tho  c  nwes  o\  or 
MOROCCO),  Groat  BYitain  was  drawn  closer  and 
closer  to  the  Allies  In  1914  Sir  Edward  Grey  made 
valiant  efforts  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war,  but 
after  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality,  Great 
Britain  plunged  into  the  First  World  Wai  (see 
WORLD  WAR,  FIRST)  Years  of  fighting  drained 
Great  Britain  of  wealth  and  man  power,  despite  the 
extensive  participation  of  the  dominions,  and  Llovd 
George,  who  at  the  head  of  a  coalition  ministry  had 
replaced  Herbert  Asquith  as  premier  in  1916,  was 
unable  to  satisfy  the  Butish  b>  the  gains  made  in 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  (see  VERSAILLES,  Tatm 
OK)  Years  of  disillusion  and  difficulty  began  To 
such  general  pi  obtains  as  disarmament,  reparations, 
and  WAR  DEBTH  were  added  complex  economic 
problems,  difficult  reorganization  and  administra- 
tion of  the  British  Empire,  and  tho  now  relation 
with  the  lush  Free  State  The  alignment  of  the 
older  patties  (Conservative  and  Liberal,  the  heirs 
of  Toiy  and  Whig)  was  upset  by  the  tremendous 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  LABOUR  PARTY,  fosteied  by 
the  gloomy  ec  onotnic  outlook  and  unemployment 
Tho  first  vie  too  of  the  Labour  party  made  Ramsay 
MACDONALD  premier  in  1924.  Labor  troubles  grow 
more  and  more  tense  and  produced  the  general 
strike  of  1926  The  maintenance  of  economic  sta- 
bility became  an  even  more  pressing  problem  with 
the  world-wide  economic  depression  In  1931  a 
ci  isis  m  government  was  reached  A  coalition  gov- 
ernment, headed  by  MucDonald,  but  largely  Con- 
servative in  tone,  was  organized  Desperate  meas- 
ures were  attempted,  the  gold  standaid  was  aban- 
doned, payments  of  war  debts  were  repudiated, 
free  trade  was  supplanted  by  protection  with 
preferential  tariffs  within  the  empire  and  with 
treaty  nations  The  Ottawa  Agreements  of  1931 
initiated  the  new  policy  of  economic  alignment  m 
the  ernpue  Even  so,  Great  Britain  recovered  only 
slowly  from  tho  depression  of  the  early  1930s  New 
industries,  such  as  automobile  and  electric-goods 
manufacture,  flourished,  but  older  industries,  such 
as  coal  mining  and  cotton  textile  manufacture, 
were  hindered  by  obsolescence  of  equipment  and 
methods  and  by  growing  trade  rivalry  from  abroad, 
particularly  from  the  United  States  Unemploy- 
ment continued  high,  especially  in  such  distressed 
areas  as  S  Wales  and  the  industrial  Midlands. 
Stanley  Baldwin  succeeded  (June,  1935)  Ramsay 
MacDonald  as  prime  minister  and  was  succeeded 
(May,  1937)  by  Neville  CHAMBERLAIN.  No  gen- 
eral elections  were  held.  EDWARD  VIII  became 
king  (Jan  ,  1936)  on  the  death  of  his  father,  George 
V,  but  abdicated  the  following  December  because 
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of  official  opposition  to  his  intended  marriage  to  an 
American  divorcee,  Wallis  Warfield  Simpson  (see 
WINDBOB,  WALLIS  WAKFIELD,  DUCHESS  OF)  He 
waa  succeeded  by  GEOHGK  VI,  whoso  coronation 
(May,  1937)  was  the  occasion  for  an  Imperial  Con- 
ference in  London  The  policy  of  preferential  tar- 
iffs was  maintained  to  hold  the  empire  together 
The  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
World  War  were  largely  engrossed  by  futile  at- 
tempts to  stem  or  divert  the  rising  tide  of  aggres- 
sion by  Germany  and  Italy  The  LEAGUE  or 
NATIONS,  m  which  Britain  was  a  leader,  declined 
politically,  notably  with  tho  failure  to  halt  the 
Italian  conquest  of  Ethiopia  (1935-36)  British 
prestige  dec-lined  further  bet  ause  of  tho  noninter- 
vention policy  in  Spain,  where  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini were  openly  assisting  Francisco  Franco  Ger- 
many rearmed  and  occupied  the  Rhmeland  un- 
opposed. Japanese  aggression  in  China  continued 
unc  hoc  ked  The  policy  of  appeasement  of  tho  Axis 
Powers  became  the  symbol  of  the  Chamberlain 
government  and  reac  bed  its  climax  in  the  MUNICH 
PACT  of  Sept  ,  1938,  winch  Hitler  flouted  a  few 
months  later  bv  seizing  all  of  ('zee hoslovakia 
Italy  invaded  Albania  Anthony  EDEN  had  al- 
ready resigned  as  Biitish  foreign  minister  in  pro- 
test against  government  policy  In  March,  1939, 
Germany  occupied  Austria  Great  Britain  began, 
tardily,  to  rearm,  instituted  military  conscription, 
and  sought,  along  with  France,  to  build  an  "anti- 
aggression  front  "  Guarantees  were  offered  Greece 
and  Rumania  in  April,  1939,  and  a  pact  was  signed 
with  Turkov,  but  France  and  England  failed,  most 
significantly,  to  reach  an  understanding  with  Rus- 
sia In  April,  too,  Britain  agreed  to  come  to  Po- 
land's aid  if  that  country  were  attacked  In  Aug  , 
1939,  the  world  was  shocked  to  learn  of  the  Soviet- 
German  accord,  and  war  WUH  recognized  <ts 
inevitable 

The  Second  World  War  and  Sotial  f  hany*  On 
Sept  1,  1939,  Germany  loosed  an  attm  k  on  Poland 
Great  Britain  and  France  declaiecl  wai  on  Sept  3, 
and  all  the  dominions  of  the  British  Empire,  except 
Ireland,  followed  suit  (see  Wcmi  D  WAR,  SKC  OND) 
Chamberlain  broadened  his  cabinet  to  include 
Labour  party  icpresentatives,  but  after  tho  Ger- 
man occupation  of  Denmark  the  following  April 
and  tho  disastrous  British  defeat  in  Norway, 
Chamberlain  resigned  (M.iy  10,  1940)  and  was  re- 
placed by  Winston  L  S  CHURCHILL,  yvho  had  an 
anti-Hitler  reputation  and  military  experience  as 
assets  Franc  e  fell  on  Juno  22,  and  the  gloom  of  the 
situation  was  only  partially  lightened  by  the  heron 
rescue  of  thousands  of  troops  from  DI>NKIRK 
(May -June,  1940)  Great  Britain,  now  virtually 
alone,  steeled  itself  for  an  expot  ted  invasion  which 
did  not  materialize  Instead  thoro  l>ogan  the 
scourge  of  bombing  The  Royal  Air  Force  rose 
courageously  to  its  victorious  struggle  m  the  eon- 
test  that  has  bee  ome  known  as  the  Battle  of  Brit- 
ain The  vast  damage  mflit  ted  on  Coventry  and 
Plymouth,  however,  was  typical  of  many  cities, 
and  groat  areas  of  London  were  burned  to  the 
ground  Outstanding  in  the  global  warfare  in 
which  Groat  Britain  engaged  in  the  following  years 
were  such  military  leaders  as  Bern  aid  Law  MONT- 
C.OMKRY,  Harold  R  L  G  AIJXANDFK,  Archibald 
WAVELL,  Air  Chief  Marshal  Arthur  William  TFD- 
DKR,  and  Lord  Louis  MonNTBATThN  Increasing 
assistance  to  Great  Britain  <  ame  from  the  United 
States  In  Sept  ,  1940,  the  United  States  agreed  to 
give  Britain  60  destroyers  in  return  for  leases  on  a 
number  of  Atlantic  naval  and  air  bases,  and  in 
March,  1941,  President  Roosevelt  signed  the  act 
making  LEND-LEASE  aid  to  Biitam  possible  In 
Aug  ,  1941,  Roosevelt  and  Chure  hill  met  at  sea  and 
proclaimed  the  ATLANTIC  CHARTER  On  June  22, 
1941.  Germany  attacked  the  USSR,  and  in  Decem- 
l)ei  Japan  stiuck  at  Ameiican  and  British  posses- 
sions m  the  Pac  ific  Great  Britain  had  gained  two 
great  allies  The  Big  Three  drew  closer  together, 
and  their  wartime  accord  led  to  the  UNITED 
NATIONS  Gieat  Britain  participated  in  a  long 
sonos  of  international  conferences  during  the  war 
(see  CASABLANCA  CONI-ERENCE,  CAIRO  CONI-ER- 

FNC  E,  MOSCOW  CoNFKHKNCKft,  PoTSD\M  CONKFR- 

ENCE,  QUEBEC  CONFERBNCI-  ,  TFHERAN  CONFER- 
ENCE, YALTA  CONFERENCE)  In  many  ways  Great 
Britain's  military  picture  yvas  at  its  bleakest  in  the 
autumn  of  1942,  but  Churchill's  coalition  govern- 
ment remained  stable  Labour  members,  however, 
such  as  Clement  R  ATTLEE,  Ernest  BEVIN,  Sir 
Stafford  CRIPPS,  and  Herbert  MORRISON,  coopei- 
ated  only  with  the  understanding  that  there  were 
to  be  great  advances  in  socialization  after  victory 
was  achieved  A  third  or  more  of  the  British  peo- 
ple were  engaged  in  the  armed  forces  or  m  services 
and  industry  directly  related  to  the  war  Women 
as  well  as  men  were  mobilized  for  work  in  tho  armed 
services,  the  factories,  and  the  fields  Britons  low- 
ered their  living  standards  to  those  of  Spartan  rigor 
and  cultivated  their  farms  and  gardens  so  inten- 
sively as  to  raise  England's  degree  of  food  self- 
sufficiency  from  one  third  to  one  half  Enormous 
numbers  of  troops,  including  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, poured  into  the  little  island  prior  to  the  Nor- 
mandy invasion  of  the  Continent,  fuither  straining 
the  country's  economy.  Germany  surrendered 
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May  7,  1945,  and  Japan  three  months  later  (Aug. 
14).  Already  Great  Britain  had  begun  to  make 
plans  for  the  post-war  world  England  was  com- 
mitted to  a  partial  occupation  of  Germany,  had 
taken  part  m  guidirfg  the  destinies  of  Italy  and 
Greece,  and  participated  at  tively  m  the  United 
Nations  organization  The  war,  however,  had 
wrought  effects  on  England  which  were,  as  yet,  lit- 
tle appreciated  Six  years  of  strenuous  war  effort 
and  great  damage  from  oncmv  ac  tion  had  seriously 
weakened  Britain's  economy  Leadership  in  world 
trade  and  shipping  had  passed  to  the  United 
States,  the  bonds  of  the  empire  were  strained,  and 
the  political  outlook  of  the  people  m  the  10  years 
since  the  last  general  elections  had  moved  farther 
to  the  left  The  Labour  members  of  the  cabinet 
withdrew  in  May,  1945,  and  general  elections  were 
held  in  July  The  result  was  an  overwhelming  vic- 
tory for  the  socialist  program  of  the  Labour  party 
Clement  Attlee,  the  new  prune  minister,  replaced 
Churchill  at  the  Potsdam  Conference  which  was 
then  m  progress  Ernest  Bevin  became  foreign 
minister  foreign  polity,  however,  was  not  greatly 
affoUed  by  the  change  of  leadership  Britain  at- 
tempted to  maintain  the  friendship  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  U88H  The  occupation  of 
Germany  settled  into  a  rivalry  between  East  and 
West,  and  there  were  mutual  recriminations  con- 
corning  Russian  influence  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
Iran  and  British  activities  in  Greece  and  Italy 
The  Labour  government  offered  India  its  freedom, 
which,  after  much  difficult  negotiation,  was  at  hieved 
bv  the  establishment  of  the  dominions  of  Pakistan 
and  India  and  the  final  British  withdrawal  in  June, 
1948  The  question  of  the  piotectorate  over  PAL- 
ESTINE Britain  resigned  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  British  administrators  with- 
drew from  Palestine  in  1948  In  March,  1948, 
England  signed  a  50-year  pact  with  Frame,  Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands,  but  de- 
clined to  unite  so  closely  with  a  Western  European 
union  against  Russia  as  Chun  hill  advocated  The 
sudden  termination  of  lend-lcasc  arrangements  with 
the  United  States  made  apparent  the  precarious  in- 
ternal financial  condition  of  Great  Britain  In 
July,  1946.  the  United  States  extended  to  Great 
Britain  a  loan  of  $3,760,000,000,  which  was  in- 
tended to  tide  Britain  over  the  three  to  five  years 
considered  necessary  for  the  readjustment  of  Brit- 
ish industry  and  trade  England  undertook  to 
adopt  world  free-trade  principles  and  continued 
the  wartime  controls  of  its  economy  The  loan 
proved  mnuffie  lent  for  a  number  of  reasons  British 
industry,  notably  <oal,  failed  to  revive  as  quickly 
as  anticipated,  foreign  commitments,  particularly 
in  Germany ,  were  a  heavy  strain,  the  country  was 
stricken  with  a  severe  cold  spell  and  subsequent 
floods  early  in  1947,  and  both  inflation  in  the 
United  States  and  the  vast  quantity  of  imports 
from  America  quickly  depleted  England's  dollar  re- 
serve Additional  financial  assistance  from  the 
dominions  and  relaxed  terms  on  the  U  S  loan  were 
inadequate  to  meet  Britain's  needs  In  less  than 
two  years  the  entire  burn  of  the  loan  was  expended 
In  1948  more  U  S  aid  (see  EUROPEAN  RECOVFIO 
PROGRAM)  was  extended  to  Britain  to  meet  the 
crisis  Meanwhile  the  situation  improved  some- 
what Late  in  1947  England  began  once  more  to 
export  coal  Other  exports  were  pushed  relentless- 
ly, though  it  meant  continued  privation  at  home 
Bv  1948  England  was  shipping  great  quantities  of 
tractors,  automobiles,  ana  luxury  items  to  the 
United  States  All  efforts,  nevertheless,  did  not 
sufficiently  meet  the  ( ontingencies,  and  late  in  1949 
Groat  Britain  was  farced  to  devalue  the  pound  in 
terms  of  dollars  from  $4  03  to  $2  80,  despite  the 
danger  of  an  increased  cost  of  living  at  home 
Nationalization  of  industry  and  extension  of  social- 
security  provisions  were  pursued  vigorously  under 
the  Labour  government  The  Bank  of  England, 
the  coal  industry,  cable  and  wireless  facilities,  and 
civil  aviation  were  nationalized  in  the  Labour  gov- 
ernment's first  year,  and  internal  transport  shortly 
thereafter  In  July ,  1948,  the  huge  program  of 
socialized  medicine  was  instituted  Power  over 
agricultural  prodxiction  was  increased,  financial  al- 
lowances were  made  to  the  parents  of  children,  the 
minimum  educational  age  was  raised  from  14  to  16 
years,  and  public  housing  was  pushed  After  its 
initial  impetus  the  sot  lah/ation  program  slowed 
somewhat  Steel  was  the  first  great  manufacturing 
industry  to  be  voted  under  government  control  (to 
be  implemented  in  1951)  Shortly  before  the  legal 
termination  of  Parliament  the  Labour  government 
called  for  a  new  general  elec  tion  (Feb  ,  1950)  The 
result,  in  the  reconstituted  House  of  Commons,  was 
extremely  close  The  Labour  party  gained  a  major- 
ity bv  the  narrowest  margin  Attlee  declined  to 
appeal  again  to  the  electorate  and  continued  as 
prime  minister,  with  Hei  bert  Morrison  as  president 
of  the  council,  Ernest  Bevm  as  muiister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  as  t  hancellor  of  the 
exchequer  Strict  party  discipline  enabled  the  gov- 
ernment to  defeat  opposition  motions  of  censure  on 
the  vital  steel  and  housing  programs,  and  the  Con- 
servatives, under  the  leadership  of  Churchill,  pos- 
sibly from  the  conviction  that  conditions  would 
inevitably  worsen  for  a  time,  declined  to  press  for  a 
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dissolution  of  the  government  For  a  list  of  British 
kings,  see  the  artic  le  ENGLAND  Additional  bibliog- 
raphy is  to  be  found  in  the  articles  BRITAIN,  BRIT- 
ISH EMPIRE,  ENC.LAND,  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  and 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  See  also  A  W  Ward  and 
others,  ed.,  The  Cambridge  Modern  History  (14 
vols  ,  1902-20) ,  A  W  Ward  and  G  P  Gooch,  ed  , 
The  Cambridge  Htttory  of  British  Foreign  Policy, 
17K3-1919  (3  vols  ,  1922-23),  II  D  Traill,  Social 
England  (6  vols  ,  1901-4),  II.  M  S  Croomo  and 
R  J  Hammond,  Economic  History  of  Britain 
(1947),  J  H  Jackson,  Englarui  since  the  Industrial 
Rnvlution,  1815-1948  (new  ed  ,  1948),  G  1)  H. 
(k>le  and  R  W  Post  gate,  The  Common  People 
11  M>  19>,<>  (4th  ed  ,  1949),  Ehe  Halfevy  ,  History  of 
the  English  People  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (rev. 
ed  ,  2  vols  ,  1949),  Keith  Hutchmson,  The  Decline 
and  Fall  of  h,  Uish  Capitalism  (1950) 

Great  Chebeague  Island  (shlbPg')  or  Chebeague 
Island,  SW  Maine,  in  Casco  Bay  It  is  a  lesort 
and  residential  island  of  about  2,000  acies  Che- 
beague Island  village  is  on  the  east  shore 

great  Dane,  large  dog  with  a  short-haired,  sleek  coat 
of  which  the  color  may  be  brindled,  fawn,  blue, 
black,  or  harlequin  (white  with  black  spots)  The 
male  should  stand  not  less  than  30  in  at  the  shoul- 
der It  is  a  stiong,  graceful  dog  and  when  well 
trained  is  a  valuable  guard  dog  Its  origin  is  ob- 
scure Dogs  closely  lesembhng  the  great  Dane 
lived  in  ancient  times  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  China 
and  probably  in  England  in  the  1st  cent  A.D. 
Descriptions  of  hunts  testify  to  their  use  in  Ger- 
many m  the  16th  cent  for  hunting  wild  boars, 
hears,  and  wolves  In  1880  breeders  and  judges  in 
Germany  drew  up  official  points  for  judging  the 
breed  and  adopted  the  name  Deutsche  doyge  to  re- 
place the  numerous  earlier  names  It  is  not  known, 
why  the  name  suggesting  Danish  origin  was  origi- 
nally used 

Great  Divide   see  CONTINENTAL  DIVIDE 

Great  Dividing  Range,  general  name  foi  the  moun- 
tains and  plateaus  roughly  paralleling  the  east  and 
southeast  coasts  of  Austialia  and  foinnng  the  wa- 
tershed between  the  nveis  flowing  to  the  Coral  and 
Tasman  seas  and  those  flowing  to  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria and  the  Indian  Ocean  Among  the  many 
parts  of  the  system  are  the  Australian  Alps  (with 
Mt  Koscmsko,  7,305  ft  ,  the  highest  peak  of 
Australia),  the  McPherson  Range,  the  New  Eng- 
land Range,  the  Blue  Mts  ,  and  the  Grampians 

Great  Elector,  the   see  FRFDERICK  WILLIAM 

Greater  Lebanon    see  LEBANON 

Great  Falls,  city  (pop  29,928),  co  seat  of  Cascade 
co  ,  N  cential  Mont  ,  on  the  Missouri  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Sun  river  and  near  the  falls  that  give 
the  city  its  name  Founded  ( 1883)  by  Pai is  Gibson 
with  the  help  of  James  J  HILL  to  be  an  industiial 
city  and  incoiporated  in  1888,  it  is  highly  indus- 
trialized and  is  the  centei  of  large  hydroeloctnt- 
powei  deyelopment  Besides  a  large  zinc-reduction 
plant  (across  the  river),  copper  refineries,  and  a 
wire  mill,  there  are  flour  mills,  a  packing  plant,  an 
oil  lefineiy,  and  other  plants  The  city  is  also  a 
port  of  entiy  and  the  market  for  an  nrigated  farm 
district  and  the  Sun  nvei  project  It  is,  too,  a 
communications  center,  with  a  much-used  airport. 
The  log  cabin  of  the  cowboy  artist  Charles  M  Rus- 
sell is  presoi\ed  as  a  museum  Outside  the  city  H 
Giant  Springs,  dischaiging  a  large  flow  of  water  to 
the  Missouri 

Great  Fish,  mer   see  BACK,  SIR  GEORGE 

Great  Glen,  depression  extending  NE-SW  across 
Scotland  See  CALJBDONI\N  CANAL,  NESS,  LOCH 

Great  Harwood,  urban  distnct  (1931  pop  12,789, 
1943  estimated  pop  11,500).  Lancashire,  England, 
near  Blackburn  It  is  a  cotton-mill  town,  with 
collieries  in  the  vicinity 

Great  Lakes,  gtoup  of  five  fresh-watei  lakes  in  the 
cential  part  of  North  America,  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  They  are  Lake  SUPERIOR. 
Lake  MICHIGAN  (the  only  one  entnely  within  the 
United  States),  Lake  HURON,  Lake  Km*.,  and  Lake 
ONTARIO,  out  of  which  flows  the  SAINT  LVWRKNCK, 
river  From  Duluth,  Minn  ,  at  tho  western  end 
of  Lake  Superior,  to  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontatio 
they  stietch  l.lbl)  mi  The  international  boundary 
passes  approximately  thiough  the  center  of  all  ex- 
cept Lake  Michigan  Fiench  tradeih  weie  the  first 
white  men  to  see  any  of  the  Gieat  Lakes,  possibly 
iStienne  Brule  visited  Lake  Huion  c  1612  or  earliei. 
In  1015  Samuel  do  Charaplam  voyaged  on  Lake 
Huion  and  Lake  Ontario  The  Gnffon,  under  La 
Salle,  sailed  (Ib79)  from  Lake  Erie  to  Green  Bay, 
an  arm  of  Lake  Michigan  The  Great  Lakes  legion 
was  a  piize  for  which  the  English  and  French  in 
North  Ameiiea,  struggled  for  many  years  With  the 
close  of  the  A  met  ican  Revolution  and  after  the  War 
of  1812  had  finally  ended  tho  long  contest  for  pos- 
session of  the  Gieat  Lakes,  settlement  of  the  region 
was  rapid  The  opening  (1825)  of  the  Erie  Canat 
accelerated  the  development  of  commerce  on  the 
lakes  They  cany  the  products  of  an  immensely 
productive,  widespread  area,  great  quantities  of 
uon  ore  and  gtain,  much  coal,  peti oleum,  and  steel, 
and  countless  manufactured  articles  are  shipped 
f i  om  April  until  December,  when  ice  closes  most  ol 
the  ports  and  winter  storms  lunder  extensive  navi- 
gation Fishing  and  shipbuilding  are  also  impor- 
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GREAT  LAKES-SAINT  LAWRENCE 

tent  industries  A  number  of  large  industrial  cities 
lie  along  the  Great  Lakes,  which  are  connected 
with  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
bv  the  Illinois  nver  waterway  The  New  York 
8tate  Barge  Canal  links  them  with  the  Hudson 
river  and  the  Atlantic  The  GREAT  LAKES-SAINT 
LAWRENCE  SEA  WAT  AND  POWKB  PROJECT  for  im- 
proved navigation  and  hydroelectric  power  has 


long  been  under  discussion  See  Walter  Havig- 
hurst,  The  Long  Ships  Pawing  the  Story  of  the 
Great  Lakes  (1942),  Harlan  Hatrher,  The  Great 


Lakes  (1944) 

Great  Lakes-Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power 
Project,  proposal  hv  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  deepen  the  existing  waterway 
from  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  At- 
lantic via  the  SAINT  LAWRENCE  river,  for  passage 
by  ocean-going  vessels  and  for  the  creation  of  new 
water-power  si  tea  The  pro]  ect  is  intended  to  appl  v 
particularly  to  the  portion  of  the  river  between 
Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal  Here  the  canals  v,  Inch 
by-pass  tho  numerous  rapids  are  too  shallow  to 
provide  deep-draft  navigation  In  1932  a  treaty 
providing  for  the  joint  development  and  use  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  basin  was  signed  by  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  but  it  was  not  ratified  by  the  US 
Senate  In  1941  an  agreement,  embodying  the 
mam  features  of  the  earlier  treaty,  was  reached 
between  the  two  governments  and  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  a  bill,  which  was  not  passed  by  the 
17  S  Congress  See  F.  N  Menofee.  The  St  Late- 
renee  Seaway  (1940) ,  Tom  Ireland,  The  Great  Lake*- 
St  iMwenee  Seaway  and  Pouxr  Project  (1946) 
Great  Lebanon:  see  LEBANON 
Great  Malvern,  England  see  MALVEHN 
Great  Meadows  see  NECESSITY,  FORT 
Great  Miami  (mIa'mu,-£)  or  Miami,  nvor  using  in 
W  Ohio  and  winding  generally  southwest  e  160  mi  , 
passing  Dayton  and  joining  the  Ohio  nver  at  the 
Ind  line  After  the  severe  flood  of  1913,  retarding 
basins  were  built  in  the  Miami  valley  The  Little 
Miami,  to  the  east  and  generally  parallel,  enteis 
the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati. 

Great  Mother  of  the  Gods,  in  ancient  religions, 
Mother  Earth,  goddess  of  motherhood  and  of  wild 
things,  the  great  symbol  of  fertility  Ancient 
peoples  worshiped  her  under  manj  names  and  as- 
pects In  Greece  she  wan  Gaea,  Rhea,  and,  in  later 
times,  Demeter,  Artemis,  and  Aphrodite  The  Ro- 
mans knew  her  as  Magna  Mater  and  Bonn  Dea 
and  m  specialized  phase*  us  Diana  and  Venus 
C>be!e  m  Phr\gia  and  Isis  in  Eg>pt  represented 
the  Great  Mother  The  Phnenu  mns  worshiped  her 
as  Astarte,  and  the  Barn  lomans  and  Assyrians  as 
Ishtar  In  Greece  she  lost  her  place  m  literature  to 
Hera  and  other  Olympian  gods  See  FERTILITY 

RITES. 

Great  Neck,  residential  village  (pop  0,107),  on  the 
north  shore  of  Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  near  New 
York  city,  me  1921 

Great  Neck  Estates,  residential  village  (poo  1,960). 
on  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  me 
1911 

Great  Neck  Plaza,  residential  village  (pop  2031), 
on  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  me 
1930 

Great  Northern  Peninsula  or  Petit  Word  Peninsula, 
comprising  NW  Newfoundland,  extending  170  mi 
NNE  from  Bonne  Bay  on  the  west  to  Cape  Bauld 
and  bounded  on  the  east  by  White  Bay  The 
Long  Range,  along  the  west  coast,  uses  to  2,6G(>  ft 
m  Gros  Morne 

Great  Ouse,  river,  England   wee  OUSE  1 

Great  Plains,  high,  extensive  grasslands  of  tho  W 
United  States  and  Canada  Thev  are  a  sloping 
plateau  between  the  Rocky  Alts  on  the  west  and 
the  level  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  vallev  on  the 
east  Thev  start  m  W  Canada  and  continue  S  to 
the  Llano  Estacado  and  the  South  Plains  in  the 
Texas  Panhandle  They  are  generally  level,  tree- 
less, and  semiarid  In  the  United  States  they  in- 
clude the  western  part  of  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska 
Kansas,  and  Oklahoma,  the  eastern  part  of  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  and 
the  northwestern  part  of  Texas  Thev  slope  genth 
down  from  the  foothills  of  the  Roc  kies  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  6,000  ft.  to  merge  into  the  prairies  at  an 
elevation  of  2,000  ft  The  Platte,  Republican, 
Kansas,  Arkansas,  Cunmaron,  and  Canadian  riv- 
ers flow  generally  from  west  to  east  The  land  is 
natural  grazing  land,  and  attempts  to  make  it  into 
wheat-farming  country  have  brought  some  diffi- 
culties and  some  disasters  from  drought  See  the 
masterly  study  by  Walter  Prescott  Webb,  The 
Great  Plains  (1931) 

Great  Pyrenees,  large  white  dog  believed  to  be 
descended  from  the  mastiff  Its  existence  in 
Europe  is  said  to  date  from  earlier  than  1000  B  C  , 
its  original  home  is  thought  to  be  central  Asia  or 
Siberia  An  intelligent  and  devoted  guard  dog, 
the  Great  P\  renees  was  during  many  centuries  the 
guardian  of  shepherds  and  flocks  espe<  lally  in  the 
mountains  of  Europe,  in  France  he  was  long  a 
favorite  guard  dog  on  large  estates  and  at  court 
The  breed  was  recognized  by  the  American  Kennel 
Club  m  1933  and  from  that  tune  was  bred  in  North 
America.  It  makes  a  devoted  and  gentle  compan- 
ion dog.  Males  stand  from  27  to  30  in.  at  the 
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shoulder  and  weigh  from  100  to  125  Ib.  The  head 
w  large,  the  body  rather  massive,  and  the  tail 
plumed  Well  protected  against  severe  weather, 
the  dog  has  a  long,  heavy  outer  coat  and  a  thick, 
fine  undercoat  When  the*  coat  is  not  entirely 
white,  it  has  some  markings  of  gray  or  varying 
shades  of  tan. 

Great  Rift  Valley,  geological  FAULT  system  of  E 
Africa  and  SW  Asia.  It  extends  roughly  from  lat 
35°  N  to  lat.  20e  8  The  northernmost  extension 
runs  S  through  Syria,  the  Jordan  vallev,  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  It  continues  into  the 
trough  of  the  Red  Sea  and  at  the  southern  end 
branches  into  the  Gulf  of  Aden  The  main  section 
of  the  valley  m  Africa  continues  from  the  Rod  Sea 
SW  across  Ethiopia  and  S  across  Kenya,  Tan- 
ganxika,  and  W  Mozambique  Many  small  lakes 
in  Ethiopia  and  several  long  narrow  lakes/  notably 
Lakes  Rudolf  and  Nyasa,  he  on  its  course  Just 
N  of  Lake  Njasa  there  is  a  western  branch,  which 
runs  north,  chiefly  along  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Belgian  Congo  On  the  map  it  is  strikingly  marked 
by  a  chain  of  lakes,  including  Lakes  Tanganyika 
and  Kivu  and  Edward  Nyanza  and  Albert  Nvanza. 
Between  these  two  branches  lies  Victoria  Nyanza, 
The  Great  Rift  Valley  ranges  in  elevation  from 
1,300  ft  below  sea  level  (the  floor  of  the  Dead  Sea) 
to  6,000  ft  above  sea  level  m  S  Kenya  Kroaionhas 
concealed  some  sections,  but  in  places,  notably 
m  Kenya,  there  are  sheer  cliffs  several  thousand 
feet  high  Many  geologists  believe  that  the  fault- 
ing was  associated  with  the  volcanic  activity  which 
gave  rise  to  Mt  Elgon  and  Mt  Kilimanjaro 

Great  Salt  Lake,  shallow  body  of  briny  water,  N 
Utah,  just  W  of  the  Wasatch  Range  Fed  by  the 
Weber,  Jordan,  and  Bear  rivers,  the  lake  is  the 
largest  W  of  the  Mississippi  but  varies  in  wise  and 
depth  from  year  to  year  and  with  changes  in  the 
weather,  the  average  depth  is  a  little  more  than  12 
ft  It  is  a  remnant  of  ancient  Lake  Bonnoville, 
which  went  thiough  great  changes  and  was  at  one 
time  about  a  thousand  feet  deep  Various  levels 
are  shown  by  marks  on  the  emerging  mountains 
and  by  uch  soil  deposits  on  the  benches  to  the  east 
There  are  island*  in  the  lake,  the  largest  being 
Antelope  Island,  several  become  peninsulas  when 
the  water  is  low  A  long  promontory  extends  from 
the  noithern  shore  The  heavy  brmo  suppoits  no 
life  except  bimo  shrimp,  and  to  the  west  are  dead 
wastes  of  salt  desert,  a  barrier  for  frontiersmen  and 
in  the  20th  cent  a  racing  ground  foi  automobiles 
Salt  is  extracted  fioin  the  lake  for  commerce 
James  Brulger  is  usually  credited  with  being  the 
first  white  man  to  see  the  lake  (m  1825),  but  theie 
is  much  debate  about  the  mattei  The  lake  was 
surveyed  m  1849-50  by  a  government  paity  under 
Howard  Stansbury  A  railroad  cutoff  to  Lucin 
(completed  1903)  crosses  the  lake  See  Dale  L 
Morgan.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  (1947) 

Great  Salt  Plains  Dam,  NW  Okla  ,  m  Salt  Fork,  a 
tnbutaiy  of  the  Arkansas  nver  The  dam,  5,700 
it  lon^  and  b8>^  ft  high,  was  authorized  in  1930 
as  a  federal  project  and  completed,  except  for 
lecieational  facilities,  in  1948  Designed  for  flood 
control  and  for  a  wild-fowl  refuge,  it  foims  a  large 
i  esorvoir  in  a  salt-encrusted  plains  area 

Great  Sand  Dunes  National  Monument,  see  NA- 
TIONAL PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

Great  Sandy  Island,  Australia  see  FRASER  ISLAND 

Great  Schism*  see  SCHISM,  GREAT 

Great  Slave  Lake,  c  10,700  uq  mi ,  S  Mackenzie 
dist ,  Northwest  Territories,  named  for  the  Slave 
(Dognb)  Indians  It  is  o  310  mi  long  and  12  to  68 
mi.  wide  and  is  drained  at  its  west  end  by  the 
Mackenzie  river  The  western  shores  are  wooded, 
but  the  long  east  and  north  arms  reach  into  tundra- 
like  country  Samuel  Hearne  discovered  it  m  1771 
Gold  was  discovered  in  the  1930s  on  the  north 
shore,  and  the  town  of  YBLJUOWKNIFE  was  estab- 
lished as  a  raining  center  The  chief  rivers  flowing 
into  it  are  the  Hay  m  the  southwest  and  the  Great 
Slave  or  Slave,  which  enters  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  south  shore  near  Fort  Resolution  Great 
Slave  river  is  the  name  given  to  the  central  stream 
of  the  Mackenzie  system  foi  its  310-mile  course 
between  Lake  Athabaska  and  Great  Slave  Lake 
Shortly  after  it  leaves  the  west  end  of  Lake  Atha- 
baska it  is  joined  by  the  Peace  river  It  is  navigable 
for  steamers  except  for  the  rapids  where  it  breaks 
through  the  Cariboo  Hills  Here  a  wagon  road 
portage  16  mi  long  exists  At  the  foot  of  the 
portage  is  Fort  Smith,  the  most  important  settle- 
ment on  the  river 

Great  Smoky  Mountains,  pai  t  of  tho  Appalachian 
system,  W  N  C  and  E  Tenn.,  between  Asheville 
and  Knoxville  and  between  the  French  Broad  and 
Little  Tennessee  rivers  Part  of  the  group,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  highest  peaks,  was  set  aside  in  1926 
as  a  national  park,  which  was  established  m  1930 
and  dedicated  in  1940  (229,588,3  acres  m  North 
Carolina,  231,415  49  acres  m  Tennessee).  The  park 
is  a  favorite  resort  area,  with  its  rich  variety  of 
flowers  and  trees,  beautiful  lakes  and  streams 
(stocked  with  fish),  and  unspoiled  mountain  and 
woodland  scenery  The  highest  peak,  Clmgmans 
Dome,  rises  to  6,642  ft ,  and  15  other  peaks  are  over 
6,000  ft.  high.  Park  headquarters  are  near  Gatlin- 
burg,  Tenn.,  a  small  resort  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Le 


Conte,  Other townsnear  the  region  are  Bryson  City, 
N.C  ,  and  Newport,  Tenn.  There  are  museums  of 
Indian  and  pioneer  handcraft.  Trails  have  been 
marked  for  hikers  See  G  W.  McCoy,  Guide  to  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountain*  National  Park  (rev.  ed., 
1935);  Roderick  Peattie,  ed ,  The  Great  Smokies 
and  the  Blue  Ridge  (1943) 

Great  South  Bay,  protected  bay  with  several  inlets 
from  the  Atlantic,  SE  N  Y.,  between  the  south 
shore  of  Lone  Island  and  the  OUTER  BARRIER  It 
extends  c  45  mi.  from  an  inlet  near  Rockaway 
Beach  to  Moriches  Bay  Long  Beach,  Jones  Beach 
and  other  state  parks,  and  Fire  Island  are  on  the 
Outer  Barrier  The  bay  is  crossed  by  several  high- 
way bridges 

Great  Stone  Face:  see  FRANCONIA  MOUNTAINS 

Great  Trek  see  TREK 

Great  Wall  of  China*  see  CHINA,  GKRAT  WALL  QF 

Great  Whale,  river,  rising  m  Apiskigamish  Lake, 
N  central  Que  ,  flowing  365  mi  W  into  Hudson 
Bay  There  are  several  falls  in  the  river 

Great  Yarmouth,  Noifolk,  England  see  YARMOUTH 

grebe  (gr6b),  diving  bird  related  to  tho  loon,  of  al- 
most world-wide  distribution,  and  found  on  lakes 
and  oceans  Grebes  have  short  wings,  a  vestigial 
tail,  smooth  plumage,  and  long,  individually 
webbed  toes  When  in  danger  they  dive  with  amazing 
speed  The  feet  are  far  back  on  the  body  and  ate 
used  as  a  rudder  and  to  help  propel  them  in  the 
water  They  swim  expertly  with  tho  Ixxiy  sub- 
merged to  any  desired  depth  and  are  good  fliers, 
but  move  awkwardly  on  land  They  eat  insects, 
Crustacea,  fish,  and  some  vegetable  matter  Unique 
among  birds  is  their  habit  of  swallowing  feathers 
Unusual  courtship  ceremonies,  which  include  danc- 
ing in  pairs  in  the  water,  are  found  among  grebes 
Their  loosely  constructed  nests  of  aquatic  plant* 
are  placed  on  floating  -vegetation  or  fastened  to 
water  plants  Many  grebes  conceal  their  eggs  with 
plant  material  when  they  leave  the  nest  Tin 
young  are  often  carried  on  tho  backn  of  swimming 
adults  Probably  tho  best-known  representative  m 
the  Western  Hemispheie  is  the  pied-billpd  grebe 
which  is  locally  called  dabchick,  water  witch 
helldiver,  and  didappei  Other  giebes  are  the 
western  and  Holboell's  giebes  of  North  Ameuon 
and  the  eared  and  the  homed  globes  of  parts  of 
North  America,  Euiopo,  Asia,  and  Africa  There  IN 
a  flightless  South  American  species  Globes  weu 
foimeily  much  hunted  foi  their  silky  bieost  feath- 
ei  s  used  in  millinery 

Greco,  El  (el  grP'ko),  c  1541-1014,  Gieek  painter  in 
Spain,  b  Candia,  Ciete  His  real  name,  was  Do- 
memcos  Theotocopoulos,  of  which  several  Italian 
and  Spanish  versions  aic  curient  There  is  no  re- 
liable information  concerning  his  youth  Ho  i- 
known  to  have  studied  in  Venico,  probably  undei 
Titian,  and  to  have  painted  in  Rome  In  1577  In 
was  established  in  Toledo  at  work  on  the  altar  of 
the  Church  of  Santo  Domingo  el  Antiguo  Thi 
center  painting  of  this  group,  the  Assumption,  nov. 
in  the  Ait  Institute  of  Chicago,  shows  marked  Ital- 
ian influence  His  next  great  works,  El  eypoho 
(cathedral,  Toledo)  and  San  Mauricio  (Escoiiah 
indicate  a  rapid  development  Tho  second  wa^ 
commissioned  by  Philip  II  but  seems  to  have  dis- 
satisfied him  In  any  ease  Greco  remained  in  Tole- 
do, then  an  abandoned  and  rapidly  dwindling  capi- 
tal whose  proud  and  recalcitrant  nobility  wete 
driven  wholesale  into  the  Church  as  their  only  ie- 
maimng  vocation  He  has  left  superb  portiaits  of 
their  ascetic  faces,  and  in  the  foreground  of  his  fa- 
mous Burial  of  the  Condi,  de  Oigaz  (Church  of  Santo 
Tome,  Toledo)  it  is  they  who  are  assembled  at  the 
funeral  of  the  count,  whose  soul  is  seen  ascending 
to  Christ  in  the  upper  part  of  tho  painting  Thi- 
masterpiece,  painted  m  1586,  was  followed  bv 
many  others  in  which  the  artist,  now  mature, 
brought  into  plav  overv  resource  of  his  dynamic  art 
to  express  religious  ecstasy  Flamelike  hues,  accen- 
tuated by  vivid  high  lights,  elongated  and  distorted 
figures,  and  vibrant  color  contrasted  with  subtle 
grays — these  combine  to  produce  a  unique  art 
Among  the  many  great  works  of  this  period  are  the 
Baptism,  Crucifixion,  and  Resurrection  (Prado), 
portrait  of  the  inquisitor  Cardinal  Don  Fernando 
Nino  de  Guevara  (Metiopohtaii  Mus  ) ,  two  similat 
versions  of  St  Jerome  (one  in  the  National  Gull , 
London*,  one  m  the  Fuck  Coll ,  New  York) .  and  a 
long  series  of  paintings  of  St  Francis.  In  his  old 
age  all  of  El  Greco's  characteristics  became  accen- 
tuated To  his  last  pei  lod  belong  such  works  as  the 
Assumption  (Church  of  San  Vicente  Anejo,  Tole- 
do) ,  Adoration  (Church  of  Santo  Domingo  el  Anti- 
guo,  Toledo),  of  which  an  unfinished  version  is  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  Pentecost  (Prado),  and 
portrait  of  Hortensio  Felix  Paravicino  (Mus.  of 
Fine  Ai  ts,  Boston)  The  debt  to  El  Greco  of  the 
later  Spanish  masters  is  incalculable  He  unques- 
tionably influenced  Velazquez,  who  knew  and  ad- 
mired lus  work.  In  his  own  day  his  admirers  seem 
to  have  been  intellectuals.  Paravicmo,  the  couit 
preacher,  was  his  friend  and  apologist.  Over- 
shadowed by  the  more  popular  masterpieces  of 
Velazquez  and  Murillo,  his  work  became  less  and 
less  known,  especially  outside  of  Spain.  It  is  onlv 
in  the  20th  cent,  that  he  has  become  widely  cele- 
brated. Modem  criticism  ranks  him  among  the 
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very  gntnte*,  wttfta  of  the  Ibaroqutt. 
an*pfos  of  Ms  v«rt  production  exist  in  many  Euro- 
pean and  American  galleries  and  collections  He  ia 
belt  wen  m  Toledo,  Madrid,  and  the  Eaconal.  A 
musewn  has  been  devoted  to  his  work  m  what  is 
Acrid  to  Have  been  his  home  in  Toledo  Bee  study  try 
M.  Legendre  and  A  Hartmann  (1937);  Julius 
MweNGraefe,  The  SjMnuih  Journey  (Eng.  tr., 
U»27) ;  The  Paintings  of  El  Oreeo  (with  biographical 
note  bv  LudwiR  GoMscheider,  1938) 
Greece,  Qi  Hellas  or  FA  lot,  kingdom  (50,147  «q 
mi  ;  pop  7,347,002,  exclusive  of  the  Dodecanese, 
acquired  from  Italy  HI  1047),  SE  Europe  Athens 
id  the  capital  Greece  occupies  the  southernmost 
part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  numerous  islands 
(9,864  sq  mi )  m  the.  Ionian  and  Aegean  seas 
These  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  wash  the  Greek 
mainland  in,  respectively,  the  west,  south,  and  eaat 
The  northern  land  frontier  touches  Albania,  Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  Mont  of  Greece  is 
mountainous  terrain,  out  by  small,  rapid  rivers  with 
some  fertile  valleys.  Continental  Greece  is  cut  into 
two  sections  at  the  Isthmus  of  Cormth  To  the 
north  of  the  isthmus  extend  the  regions  of  ATTICA, 
BOWOTIA,  8  K*mira,  THESSALY,  8  MACEDONIA,  the 
CHALCIDICE  peninsula,  and  W  THRACE,  to  the 
south  of  the  isthmus  and  the  Gulf  of  Cormth  lies 
the  PELOPONNESUS,  a  peninsula  terminating  m 
Cape  Matapan  At  vatious  times  in  HH  history 
Greece  included  all  of  Kpirus,  Macedonia,  and 
Thrace,  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  MAQNA  GRAECIA 
The  largest,  inlands  of  Greece  are  EUBOBA,  NE  of 
Attica,  and  CRETB,  SE  of  tho  Peloponnesus  The 
IONIAN  ISLANDS  include  CORFU,  CEPHALONIA,  and 
ZANTK  The  Greek  Archipelago  m  the  Aegean  in- 
cludes THABO*,  HAMOTHRACE,  LEHBOH,  CHIOS, 
SAMOS,  and  othei  inlands  of  tho  ^PORADFB,  the 
CYCLADH«  (notably  NAXOH,  PAROH,  and  DKLOS), 
and  the  DODECANESE  (notably  RHODES)  Most  of 
the  important  cities  of  modern  Gieece  are  situated 
m  the  more  prosperous  imith,  those  are,  besides 
Athens,  the  potts  of  Piraeus  (pait  of  Groatei 
Athens),  Salomoa,  and  Kavalln  Patras  is  tho 
latgest  city  and  pott  of  the  Peloponnesus  Most  of 
the  great  cities  of  ancient  Greece  (Corinth,  Sparta, 
Thebes,  \chaea,  Argon,  Mycenae,  Olympia,  Mes- 
sene)  have  sunk  to  very  little  importance  Though 
predominantly  agricultural,  Greece  grows  only 
about  half  of  the  food  consumed  by  its  poverty- 
stricken  and  frugal  population  Kxoept  m  Epirus, 
the  "granary  of  Greece,"  most  crops  ate  for  export 
(tobacco,  olives,  grapes,  and  figs),  usually  in  proc- 
essed form  (olive  oil,  raisins,  currants,  dried  figs, 
nnd  wine)  Thousands  of  yean*  of  intensive  sheep 
and  goat  i aiding  have  helped  to  erode  the  soil  and 
make  it  unfit  for  farming  Gieek  exports  are  sup- 
plemented by  mineral  resources  (high-grade  iron 
ore,  iron  pyutes,  magnesitc,  chromite,  and  emery) 
and  by  its  sponge  fisheries  Only  lignite  is  av  ailable 
for  Greek  industnes,  uhuh  are  mostly  smalt,  tho 
hydroelectric  potential,  though  great,  IK  as  yet  lit- 
tle exploited  The  modem  Greek  people  are  only 
partly  descended  from  the  ancient  Greeks,  having 
mingled  in  the  course  of  the  ages  with  tho  numerous 
mvadeis  of  the  Balkans  The  religion  of  the  ma- 
jority IB  Greek  Orthodox,  The  Greek  primate  is 
the  archbishop  of  Athens,  who  rucogmeos  the 
Eastein  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
Annent  Greerf  This  section  gives  a  brief,  general 
account  of  the  histoty  of  ancient  Greece  Impor- 
tant aspects  of  ancient  Gieek  culture  are  covered 
under  separate  aiticles — GREEK  ARCHITECTURE, 
GREFK  ART,  OHI-EK  LANGUAGE,  GRRRK  LITERA- 
TURE, GRKHC  Mimic,  and  GREBK  RKLIUION 
»See  also  the  articles  on  the  cities,  e.g  ,  ATHENS, 
SPARTA,  CORINTH,  and  THFBES  Archaeological 
remains  show  that  Greece  had  a  long  prehistory, 
from  Ht  least  the  Now  8 tone  Age  By  the  Bronae 
Age  important  cultures  had  developed  The 
AEOEAN  CIVILIZATION  had  several  phases,  two  of 
the  most  important  being  the  MTNOAN  CIVILIZA- 
TION and  the  M^OBNAEAN  civil  IKATION  Those 
cultures  had  disappeared  by  1100  B.C  Probably 
well  before  that  time  Gi  eek-speakmg  peoples  had 
been  moving  into  the  peninsula  fiom  the  north  and 
blending  with  the  older  population  Possibly  the 
Achaeans  represented  an  early  wave  of  the  migra- 
tion The  Aeolians  and  the  lonians,  tiaditional 
branches  of  the  Greek  people,  appaientlv  preceded 
the  Dorians,  who  migrated  into  Greece  Iwfore  1000 
B  C  The  lonians,  moving  forth,  possibly  us  i  efu- 
gees,  possibly  as  conquerors,  settled  in  the  Ionian 
Islands  and  on  the  whores  of  Asia  Minor,  which  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Greek  world.  After  the  Dorian 
invasion,  the  peoples  of  Greece  under  the  influence 
of  the  flivudvo  geography  developed  the  rrrv- 
STATB;  small  units  developed  into  minor  kingdoms 
Homeric  Greece  was  dependent  on  the  agriculture 
of  relatively  unproductive  fields  but  was  already 
open  to  tho  sea  Though  the  Greeks  never  rivuled 
the  Phoenicians  or  the  later  Carthaginians  and  Ro- 
mans an  manners,  the  sea  offered  them  an  oppor- 
tunity for  expansion  and  commerce  In  the  8th, 
7th,  and  6th  cent.  B  C  ,  the  Greeks  sent  out  col- 
onies, which  became  separate  city-xtatea,  from  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Bosporus  (where  Bytantmm 
was  founded)  to  Sicily,  8  Italy,  Mediterranean 
France,  the  northern  shores  of  Africa,  and  Spain 
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TittM  Wlotafeft  (Magna  Oraeria)  had  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  history  of  the  Greek  mainland,  where 
the  city-*rtates  were  developing  in  quarrelsome 
freedom  Because  of  their  independence,  the  cities 
developed  separately,  each  in  its  own  fashion  Tho 
militaristic  Sparta  was  thus  unique  in  its  constitu- 
tional and  social  development.  Elsewhere  there 
was  A  general  pattern  of  development,  varied  with 
each  particular  instance  The  monarchies  yielded 
to  arutoeracios,  which  were  in  turn  replaced  by  ty- 
rants, who  usually  gained  power  by  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  underprivileged  peasants  and  mer- 
chants mud  by  the  use  of  force  Though  usually  tho 
tyrants  tried  to  establish  dynasties,  the  hold  estab- 
lished by  their  families  did  not  long  permst  Preifc- 
tratus,  Hipparchus,  and  Hippias  m  Athens  and  the 
later  Geion,  l>ionvsiu»  tho  Kldei,  and  Dionywus 
the  Younger  in  Hwily  were  typical  example*  of  ty- 
rants On  the  Greek  mainland  the  tyrannies  soon 
yielded  to  oligarchies  01  to  democracies  tempered 
bv  limited  citizenship  and  slavcholding ,  it  was  m 
Greece  that  the  idea  of  political  democracy  came 
into  being  The  warring  citv-Htatnes  had  a  sense  Of 
unity,  all  considered  themselves  as  Hellenes,  ami 
religious  unity  gave  rise  to  leagues  known  as  am- 
pfaictvonies,  notably  tlw  great  amphictyony  cen- 
tered at  Delphi  The  celebration  of  common  con- 
tests such  as  the  Olympic  games  also  fostered  uni- 
ty. But  as  the  expanding  Persian  Empire  threat- 
ened to  engulf  Greece,  the  Ionian  citien  m  Asia  Mi- 
nor when  they  revolted  against  Persia  m  499  B  C 
got  little  help  fiom  Greece,  and  the  mainland  cities 
were  but  poorly  united  in  tho  PKRHIAN  WARS  that 
lasted  until  449  BC  Out  of  the  successful  war, 
however,  namo  tho  powerful  surge  of  Greek  civili- 
sation, Athens,  in  particular,  with  tho  support  of 
the  DELINK  LsAiixnc  as  the  bums  of  an  empire,  de- 
veloped into  glory  and  in  the  age  of  JVncies  flow- 
ered into  a  culture  that  left  its  mark  on  all  succeed- 
ing ages  Dramu  and  poeti  \ ,  art,  architecture,  anil 
philosophy  flourished  then  and  vigorous  intellectual 
life  was  so  well  founded  that  it  continued  long  after 
political  misfortunes  This  was  tho  true  Hellas,  thr 
fountainhoad  of  Western  civilization  A  catalogue 
of  the  gmat  in  Greece  of  those  times  would  be  a  list 
of  names  familiar  to  srhoolbovs  m  the  present  dav, 
among  them  \esohylus,  Sophocles,  Euupides 
Aristophanes,  Phidias,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle 
Though  Athens  succumbed  m  tho  PKIXDPONN^SIXV 
WAR  (431-404  B  C  )  and  grim  Sparta  triumphed 
briefly  l>efore  continued  fighting  gave  the  hegem- 
ony to  Corinth  and  to  Thebes  the  civilization 
that  had  been  created  lived  on  When  PHILIP  II  of 
Maoedon  fell  upon  the  warring  city-states  and  won 
Greece  by  conquering  Athenians  and  Thebans  in 
the  battle  of  CHVKRONBA  (338  B  C  ),  his  military 
leadership  only  paved  the  was  foi  his  son  Ai  RX  \N- 
DBit  THB  GREVT,  to  spread  Greek  civilization  over 
the  known  Western  world  and  across  Asia  to  India 
The  groat  days  were,  however,  past,  and  the  em- 
pire of  Alexandei  was  torn  apart  by  his  watting 
generals  after  his  death  (see  DIADOCHI  ,  PTOLKMY  I, 
SELEuruA  I,  ANTIOONUH  1,  DEMKTRIUB  I)  in  tho 
period  from  323  to  270  B.C  Home  Greek  cities 
foimed  the  \bTOLtAN  LE\<JUK  to  shake  off  Mace- 
donian rule,  but  others  in  the  A(ii\c\N  LE\OIJF 
took  the  Macedonian  side  The  Greek  oitj  -states 
continued  to  nurse  their  ambitions  and  n\alrie», 
while  Macedonia  under  tho  Vntigomds  became 
thoroughly  Hdlemzed  Incessant  waifaie  weak- 
ened Greece  mote  and  more,  while  the  power  of 
Homo  was  rising  In  146  B  C  the  remnants  of  the 
Gieek  states  fell  definitively  into  the  hands  of 
Rome,  and  Greece  was  thereafter  a  backwater  m 
the  Roman  Umpire  The  cities  long  retained  a 
measure  of  independence  but  lost  political  and 
economic  importance  Hellenism,  however,  had 
triumphed,  and  the  intellectual  supremacy  con- 
tinued for  many  contuiies  The  Byzantine  Empire 
was  thoroughly  Greek  in  origin,  and  the  Hi*  LLBNIS- 
Tir  CIVILIZATION,  though  it  centered  elsewhere, 
spread  Greek  influence  and  handed  tho  Greek  herit- 
age to  later  ages  The  Greeks  were  the  first  to 
write  narrative  secular  hiatorv,  and  the  works  of 
HERODOTTTH,  THUC-YUIOMS,  XENOPHON,  and  POLYB- 
ius  are  basic  sources  of  knowledge  AM  well  as  clas- 
sics of  world  literature.  Tho  htetoues  of  Greece  bv 
George  Grote  (tev  ed  ,  12  \ols.,  190b),  Ernst  ( 'ur- 
taua  (Eng.  tr.,  5  \ois  ,  1892),  and  Adolf  Holm  (ting 
tr ,  4  volH  ,  1894  98)  were  long  standard  and  re- 
main useful  J  B  Buiy,  The  ffntnfu  of  Grorre  to 
the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (rev  ed  ,  1913),  is 
still  standard  See  The  Cambridge  AnnttU  History 
Vols  II-IX  (1924-32) ,  Michael  Rostovtueff.  A  HH- 
tory  of  the  Ancient  WorW.Vol  l(2ded  ,  1930),G  L 
Dickinson,  The  Greek  V%ew  of  Life  (1925),  A.  E 
Zimmern,  The  Greek  Commonwealth  (lev  ed., 
1931),  M  Carv,  A  History  of  the  Greek  World  from 
MS  to  14*}  RC  (1939),  W.  W  Jaeger,  Patdeta 
(Eng  tr  ,  3  vols  ,  1939-45) 

\fedieval  and  modem  Greece.  From  the  division 
(395  AD)  of  the  Roman  Empire  into  East  and 
West,  untd  the  conquest  (16th  cent )  of  Greece  bv 
the  Ottoman  Turks,  Greece  shared  the  fortunes 
and  vicissitudes  of  the  BYZANTINK  EMPIRE  The 
victory  (378)  of  the  Visit JOTHS  over  Kmpei-or  Va- 
leria at  Adrianople  marked  the  beginning  of  tho 
frequent  barbarian  invasions  of  Greece,  the  Huns, 
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AvAiffc,  Slav*,  and  Bui  gars  followed,  leaving  devas- 
tation behind  them,  Greek  power  aftd  prestige 
were  restored  by  the  Macedonian  dynasty  of  By- 
zanitine  «mperors  (8n7-1025),  however,  the  center 
of  the  Greek  world  was  (VJNHTANTINOIPLB,  tfOt 
Greece  proper,  which  ever  bince  the  Romatl  con- 
quest had  been  reduced  to  a  provincial  status.  In 
the  llth  cent,  began  the  Tuikish  inroad*  into  the 
empire,  the  Norman  attacks  on  Kpirus,  and  the  age 
of  thw  CRUSADE  The  Fourth  Crusade  iod  (1304) 
to  the  temporary  diamtegi  atton  of  the  Byzantine 
Lmpiro  and  tiie  creation  of  a  feudal  state  (see 
CONSTVVTINOPLE.  LATIN  EMPIRE  or)  under  the 
rate  of  Fionch,  Flemish,  and  Italian  nobles  and  of 
Venice  The  restored  Bvzantuw  Empire  (12tti- 
145  } )  pccovet  ed  only  parts  of  Greece,  most  of  whwrh 
continued  under  the  rule  of  French  and  Italian 
pnncos  until  ita  conquest  by  the  Turks  (completed 
in  145b)  Veuico  retained  Crete  until  1«69  and  Wie 
Ionian  Inlandx  until  1797,  in  its  numerous  wars 
with  Tin  kev  it  also  lw?ld  Athens,  Ettboea,  and  sev- 
eral other  ports  and  islands  for  brief  intermittent 
periods  prior  to  1718  Under  the  OTTOMAN  Ett- 
PIRE,  Greece  was  merely  one  of  the  many  exploited 
terntoriew  of  the  wultaiis  The  Turks  practit»d  a 
policy  of  religious  tolerance,  but  otherwise  their 
regime  Was  giahping  and  oppressive  Many  Greek 
families  (notably  the  PHAN\RIOTS)  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  admmisttation  of  the  empire, 
and  the  Gieek  merchants  h\mg  m  Constantinople 
and  in  tho  ports  of  Asia  Minor  (notably  SMYRNA) 
knew  much  prosperity ;  but  Greece  itself  sank  into 
ofcwcuntj  and  poverty  In  tho  oailv  19th  rent 
Greek  dreams  of  independence  revived  and  wWe 
stimulated  by  tho  growing  spirit  of  nationalism,  ity 
the  influence  of  tho  French  Revolution,  by  ttre 
Turkish  reverses  in  the  Russo-Turkiah  Warn,  by 
the  lebelhon  of  AM  PA«JH\,  and  by  the  sympathetic 
attitude  of  Alexander  I  of  Russia,  whose  foreign 
minister,  CAPO  D'IBTWA,  was  a  Greek  In  1821  thv 
CJroek  War  of  Independence  began  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Alexander  and  Denrotrws  YPSILANTI  Tire 
tebellion  was  unsuccessful  at  hrst,  but  European 
sentiment  was  oveiwhelmmgK  in  favoi  of  Greece 
Financial  aid  poured  in,  and  many  foteign  volun- 
teers (of  whom  Lord  By  ion  was  the  most  celebrat- 
ed) joined  the  Greek  forces  HuKsia  and  England 
agreed  (1826)  to  mediate  Iwttween  the  Greeks  and 
Turkey .  and  in  1827  the  Greek  political  factions  <*et 
aside  their  bitter  rivalries  to  elect  Capo  d'Istrm 
president  of  Greece  In  the  same  year  England, 
Russia,  and  France  joined  in  demanding  an  annia- 
tice.  Tuikey  having  refused,  the  allied  fleet-, 
attacked  and  defeated  the  fleet  of  MOHAMMED  ALI, 
viceroy  of  Egypt  and  the  sultan's  chief  supporter 
against  the  Creeks,  in  the  battle  of  Navanno  Only 
Russia,  however,  declared  wai  on  Turkey  (1828,  see 
Rrrsso-TuRKiSH  WAKM)  Defeated,  Turkey  ac- 
cepted the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  (1829)  and  recof- 
mzod  Gieece  as  an  autonomous  principality  In 
1832  Greece  obtained  recognition  of  its  complete 
independence  bv  the  European  powers  and  a  north- 
ward extension  of  its  Ixmler  Civil  wai  had  broken 
out  in  1831  after  the  assassination  of  Capo  d'lstria, 
but  lu  18 i2  the  powers  chose,  and  Greece  accepted, 
<i  Bavarian  prince  as  king  of  the  Hellenes  OTTO  I 
was  authoritarian  and  unpopular  He  was  deponed 
(18fi2)  and  a  Danish  prince  wan  chosen  (18fl3)  as 
King  GM>ROE  I  A  clomoeiatic  constitution  was 
immediately  introduced,  and  in  1881  Greece  ac- 
quirer! Thessalv  and  pait  of  Epmis  Nationalist 
agitation  in  favoi  of  a  Cretan  insurrection  against 
the  Turks  led  to  the  (ireco-Turkish  Wai  of  189«- 
97,  Greece  was  defeated,  but  because  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  powers  Crete  was  eyentUally  made 
independent  and  later  (1913)  incorporated  into 
Greece  VKNUKLOS  and  ZA¥MIH  were  the  outstand- 
ing Greek  political  hgUrew  m  the  following  deoade« 
In  the  BALK*S  WIRS  (1912-13)  Greece  obtained 
SE  Macedonia  and  W  Thrace,  the  frontier  with 
newly  independent  VIB^NIA  gave  a  larger  part  of 
Epirua  to  Greece  but  failed  to  satisfy  either  Greece 
or  Albania  and  has  remained  in  dispute  King 
GONSTANTINB  favored  neutrality  in  the  First  World 
War,  but  the  pro-Allied  VeniBelos  negotiated  (1915) 
an  agreement  allowing  the  Mhes  to  land  troops  at 
Salonica  (see  H\LONICA  CAMPUONH).  Constantino, 
howevM,  refused  to  join  the  Alhen  fully,  dismissed 
VeniBelos,  and  incurred  an  Mlied  blockade  of 
Greece*  In  1H1(>  Vemzclon  oigamacd  a  rebel  gov- 
ernment at  Salouira,  and  in  1°17  Constantino  ab- 
dicated in  favor  of  his  \oungnr  sun,  \IKXM-JDKR 
Venizelos  replaced  Zulnns  an  premiei,  and  Greece 
fully  entered  the  war  At  the  peace  conference  (see 
NEUILLY,  TREATY  OF,  and  SE\ RES,  TREATY  OF) 
Greece  was  rewarded  with  the  Bulgarian  coast  on 
the  \egean  and  with  what  remained  of  European 
Turkey  except  the  Zone  of  the  Straits  The  district 
of  Smyrna  was  plar c«l  under  Gieek  administration 
pending  a  plebiscite  Encouraged  by  the  Alhew, 
tho  Gipcks  invaded  (.1921)  Asm  Minor,  but  were 
lesoiindmgb  defeated  (1922)  by  the  Turkish  na- 
tionalist for<  es  under  Kemal  ATA  TURK  The  Treaty 
of  Lausanne  (1923)  restored  the  Mantsa  river  as 
the  Greco-Turkish  frontier  m  Europe  A  separate 
agreement  provided  for  the  compulsory  exchange 
of  populations  Under  the  supervision  of  a  League 
of  Nations  commission  nearly  2,000,000  Greeks  of 
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Asia  Minor  were  settled  in  Greece,  and  c  800,000 
Turks  and  80,000  Bulgarians  left  Greece  and  were 
resettled  in  their  respective  countries  Constantino, 
who  had  returned  after  the  death  (1920)  of  King 
Alexander,  was  again  deposed  m  1022  GEORGE  II 
succeeded  him  only  to  be  promptly  expelled  him- 
self (1923),  and  in  1924  a  republic  was  proclaimed 
The  years  1924-36  were  a  period  of  violent  political 
strife,  coups  d'e'tat,  and  oountercoups,  m  which 
KONDOURIOTIB,  PANc.\Los,  Panayoti  TBA.LDARIB, 
Zairais,  and  Vemzelos  were  the  chief  protagonists, 
it  culminated  in  tho  unsuccessful  rebellion  (1935) 
of  the  Vemzehsts  m  Ciete  Their  defeat  marked 
the  death  of  the  republic  General  KONDYLIS 
ousted  Tsaldans  and  arranged  for  a  plebiscite 


which  brought  about  the  return  of  George  II  (tho 
republicans  abstained  from  voting)  Within  a  year 
a  dictatorship  was  set  up  under  Premier  MBTAXAS, 


who  was  fully  supported  by  the  king  In  its  foreign 
relations,  Greece  had  abandoned  its  anti-Turkish 
policy  in  1934  bj  entering  the  BALKAN  ENTENTE 
with  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  and  Turkey  When 
the  Second  World  War  broke  out  (1939)  Greece  re- 
mained neutral  In  Oct  ,  1940,  however,  Italy 
(since  1939  in  possession  of  Albania)  charged 
Greece  with  mistreatment  of  its  Albanian  minority 
and,  after  a  farcical  ultimatum,  invaded  Greece 
The  Greeks  resisted  successfully,  carrying  the  war 
into  S  Albania  When  Germany  began  to  gather 
troops  on  the  Greek  borders  in  Rumania  and  Bul- 
garia, Greece  allowed  the  landing  of  a  British  ex- 
peditionary force  in  March,  1941  In  April,  Ger- 
many attacked  Yugoslavia  and  Greece  By  April 
27  the  Greek  mainland  was  in  German  hands,  and 
by  May  30  Crete  had  also  fallen  The  Greek  gov- 
ernment fled  to  Cairo,  then  to  England,  and  in 
1943  settled  in  Cairo  Gorman  occupation,  in  which 
Bulgarian  and  Italian  troops  shared,  plunged 
Greece  into  abject  misery  Resistance  grew  despite 
the  most  ruthless  reprisals,  tho  successive  puppet 
governments  set  up  bv  tho  Axis  were  failures 
Guerrilla  bands  controlled  large  rural  areas,  but 
late  in  1943  sporadic  civil  war  broke  out  between 
the  leftist  guerrilla  group  (EL\S)  and  the  rightist 
one  (EDES)  The  guerrillas  held  most  of  Greece 
after  the  Germans  had  begun  to  evacuate  their 
forces  m  Sept  ,  1944  British  troops  landed,  and  by 
November  all  Germans  weio  expelled  The  ap- 
palling financial  and  economic  conditions  faced  by 
the  Greek  government  on  ith  return  to  Athens  were 
complicated  by  an  explosive  political  situation 
The  return  of  George  II  was  postponed  pending  a 
plebiscite,  but  in  Dec  ,  104  i,  fighting  broke  out 
between  the  British  troops  and  the  ELAS,  which 
refused  the  British  order  to  disarm  Eventually, 
upon  the  personal  intervention  of  Winston  Church- 
ill, an  uneasy  truce  was  made  and  a  regency  es- 
tablished under  Archbishop  Damaskmos  of  Athens 
While  cabinets  replaced  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, guerrilla  fighting  went  on  all  over  Greece  In 
tho  northern  mountain  districts  Communist-Iod 
bands  waged  successful  warfare  and  eventually 
(1947)  proclaimed  a  rival  government  The  charges 
by  the  Greek  government,  supported  bv  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  that  Albania,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Bulgaria  were  aiding  the  rebel  army  created  a 
violent  controversy  m  the  United  Nations  l>etween 
the  Western  and  the  Soviet  blocs  In  Sept  ,  1946, 
a  plebiscite  decided  for  the  return  of  George  II, 
who  died  in  1947  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
PAUL  As  the  civil  war  continued  and  Great  Brit- 
am  waa  unable  to  extend  further  financial  and 
military  support  to  the  Greek  government,  US 
President  TRUMAN  announced  (March,  1947)  the 
"Truman  Doctrine,"  by  which  the  United  States 
gave  Greece  $300,000,000  in  military  and  economic 
aid  and  sent  a  group  of  officers  to  advise  the  Greek 
army  By  1949  the  rebels  had  suffered  severe  set- 
backs The  war  was  marked  by  brutality  on  both 
sides  Economic  conditions  were  depressing,  and 
charges  of  mcompetoncy  and  corruption  were 
hurled  against  the  Greek  government  from  non- 
Communist  as  well  as  Communist  quarters  Much 
was  done,  however,  by  the  Red  Cross  and  by  relief 
agencies  to  bring  some  temporary  comfort  to  the 
starving  refugees  from  civil  war  areas  and  to  the 
miserable  and  diseased  01  phans  left  by  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  civil  war  Political  freedom 
was  necessarily  somewhat  curtailed  The  uni- 
cameral  legislature,  dominated  by  the  Populist 
(royabst)  party  of  Constantino  Tsaldai  i&,  operated 
under  the  constitution  of  1911,  which  it  was  em- 
powered to  revise  The  Communist  party  was  out- 
lawed See  George  Fmlay,  Hutory  of  Greece  from 
Its  Conquest  by  the  Roman*  (7  vols  ,  1877) ,  W  A 
Philips,  The  War  of  Greek  Independence  (1897), 
William  Miller,  A  History  of  the  Greek  People  (1922) 
and  Modern  Greece  (1928),  N.  8  Kaltchas,  Intro- 
duction to  the  Constitutional  Huttory  of  Modern 
Greece  (1940) ,  E  S  Forstor,  Short  History  of  Modem 
Greece  (2d  ed  ,  1946) ,  Report  on  the  Greeke  (pub  by 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1949) 
Greek  Anthology,  collection  of  Greek  epigrams  or 
short  poems,  which,  m  its  latest  form,  includes  po- 
etry representing  every  penod  of  Greek  literature  to 
the  decadence  of  Byzantium  Meleagei  made  (prob- 
ably between  90  and  80  B  C  )  a  collection  of  epi- 
grams which  he  called  the  Garland  Later  Philip  of 
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Thessalomoa  (1st  cent.  AD),  Agathias  (6th  cent ) 
and  others  made  additions  or  new  collections  Ear- 
ly m  the  10th  cent  Constantms  Cephalas  made  a 
compilation  which  is  known  as  the  Palatine  An- 
thology because  the  sole  manuscript  was  found  m 
the  library  of  the  count  palatine  in  Heidelberg.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  14th  cent  a  monk,  Planudes 
Maximus,  rearranged  this  collection  and  made  ad- 
ditions while  leaving  out  many  epigrams  This 
Planudian  version  was  used  until  tho  Palatine 
Anthology  was  rediscovered  in  1606  See  J  A 
Symonds,  Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets  (3d  ed  ,  1893) 
Greek  architecture  arose  on  the  shoies  of  the  Aegean 
Sea  Palaces  of  the  MINOAN  CIVILIZATION  remain  at 
Cnosui  and  Phaestus,  Crete  Of  the  later  MY- 
CENAEAN CIVILIZATION,  remaining  examples  are 
the  Lion's  Gate  at  Mycenae  and  palaces  at 
Mycenae  and  Tiryns  When  the  Dorians  migrated 
into  Greece  (before  1000  B  C  )  true  Hellenic  cul- 
ture commenced,  and  the  aichitocture  which  even- 
tually developed  seems  to  have  bonowed  little  or 
nothing  from  the  preceding  local  civilizations  The 
Dorians  either  brought  thoir  other  building  forms 
from  areas  of  Europe  or  from  Asia  or  created  them 
in  Greece  with  such  rapidity  that  between  the  10th 
and  the  6th  cent  B  C  a  definite  system  of  con- 
struction was  established  However,  prior  to  the 
creation  of  the  great  marble  temples  of  tho  5th 
cent  ,  there  were  undoubtedly  evolutionary  stages 
in  which  walls  wore  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  roofs, 
columns,  and  uprights  were  of  wood  The  Herieum 
at  Olympia,  considered  the  most  ancient  temple 
yot  discovered,  is  illustrative  of  such  a  stage  and 
also,  in  later  alterations  to  it  (700  B  C  ),  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  Doric  temple  of  stone  Of  the 
three  great  styles  or  ORDERS  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
(Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian),  the  Done  was  the 
earliest  and  the  one  m  which  the  noblest  monuments 
were  erected  Between  700  B  C  and  the  Roman  occu- 
pation (146  BC),  all  the  chief  works  were  pro- 
duced The  period  in  which  all  true  masterpieces 
were  erected  extended  from  480  B  C  to  323  B  C  , 
it  includes  the  reign  of  Penclos,  in  which  the  archi- 
tects CttlJiciates,  Mnesiclos,  and  Ictinus  flourished 
and  in  which  the  PARTHENON  and  other  great 
works  wore  produced  The  products  of  tho  follow- 
ing Hellenistic  period  shows  a  decline  from  tho 
Athenian  tradition  and  reveal  Asiatic  influences 
The  Greeks  laid  their  masonry  without  mortar  but 
with  joints  cut  to  gieat  exactness  Marbles  were 
not  generally  used  until  the  5th  cent  B  C  Where 
coarse  stonework  or  crude  bricks  were  used,  a 
coating,  composed  of  marble  dust  and  lime  and 
rubbed  and  highly  polished,  was  applied  to  them. 
Even  marble  itself  was  sometimes  so  treated 
Though  Greek  buildings  long  weie  thought  to  have 
been  the  unbroken  white  of  the  marblo,  colors  and 
gilding  were  customarily  applied  for  emphasizing 
decorative  sculpture  and  certain  details,  and  re- 
maining traces  of  these  have  been  found  Having 
found  in  tho  simple  column  and  hntcl  an  adequate 
method  of  construction,  they  used  it  exclusively, 
drawing  from  it  tho  maximum  of  dignity  and  beau- 
ty Of  the  principle  of  tho  triangular  truss  they 
remained  entirely  ignorant  For  the  origin  of  tho 
DORIC  ORDER  there  are  many  theories  The  great 
remaining  examples  of  the  6th  cent  B  C  are  found 
chiefly  in  Sicily  and  at  Paestum  in  Italy  After  500 
B  C  the  archaic  features  of  the  Doric  disappeared, 
harmonic  proportions  weie  achieved,  and  the  final 
exquisitely  adjusted  type  took  form  at  Athens,  in 
the  Hophaesteum  (465  B  C  ),  the  Parthenon  (447- 
432  B  C  ),  and  the  Propylaoa  (437-432  B  C  )  The 
Greek  colonies  of  the  Asia  Minor  coast  had  evolved 
their  own  special  order,  tho  IONIC  ORDER,  stamped 
with  Oriental  influences  This  stylo  appeared  in 
temples  m  Greece  proper  after  600  B  C  ,  challeng- 
ing with  its  slenderly  proportioned  columns  and 
carved  enrichments  the  supremacy  of  tho  simple, 
sturdy  Done  The  most  magnificent  Ionic  tem- 
ples wore  those  at  Miletus  In  Greece  proper  tho 
Ionic  appeared  in  but  one  temple  of  first  impor- 
tance, the  ERKCHTHKUM  at  Athens,  and  otherwise 
was  restncted  to  mmoi  buildings,  as  the  temple  of 
Nike  Apteros,  Athens  (438  B  C  ),  and  to  interiors 
as  in  the  Propylnea,  Athens  The  third  Greek  or- 
der, tho  still  more  ornate  CORINTHIAN  ORDER,  ap- 
peared in  this  period,  but  was  little  used  The  chief 
examples,  both  at  Athens,  are  the  choragic  monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates  (c  335  B  C  )  and  the  Tower  of 
the  Winds  (100  B  C  -35  B  C  )  Greek  cities  were 
often  built  in  the  vicinity  of  a  steep  hill  called  an 
acropolis,  which  served  as  a  citadel  and  upon  which 
the  principal  temples  were  located  for  safety,  tho 
Acropolis  at  Athens  being  the  most  celebrated  ex- 
ample Throughout  Greece  numerous  temples  ex- 
isted Many  illustrated  the  most  rudimentary 
temple  type — a  simple  rectangular  chamber  called 
naos,  the  side  walls  extending  to  the  front  to  form 
terminations  for  an  open  entrance  porch  containing 
two  columns  This  loggia  was  sometimes  repeated 
at  the  other  end  The  next  stage  was  the  forming 
of  free-standing  porticoes,  then  a  continuing  of 
columns,  flanking  sides  and  ends,  the  naos  thus 
being  completely  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  This 
type  was  termed  peripteral  and  was  exemplified  m 
most  of  the  important  monuments  of  the  great 
period.  In  dipteral  temples  the  surrounding  colon- 


nade  waa  doubled.  Into  these  few  general  types 
minor  variations  were  introduced,  relating  mainly 
to  the  number  of  columns  and  their  disposition 
No  public  mass  worship  took  place  within  the 
temples,  the  naos  bemp  designed  primarily  to 
house  the  statue  of  the  deity  The  structures  of  the 
culminating  period  are  unique  for  the  subtle  pro- 
portionmgs  and  refinements  of  all  the  members, 
which  are  integrated  into  a  superbly  adjusted 
whole  To  prevent  on  appearance  of  sagging,  as  m 
the  temple  platform  (stylobate),  or  of  concavity, 
as  in  tho  outlines  of  columns,  subtly  curved  or 
slanting  lines  were  substituted  for  straight  or  vor- 
tical ones  and  served  as  optical  corrections  To 
insure  the  desired  proportions  and  delicate  rela- 
tionships, a  body  of  traditional  formulas  was  ac- 
cumulated, using  mathematical  and  geometiiool 
devices  The  Greeks  built,  also,  monumental 
tombs,  agorae  or  public  meeting  places,  stoae  or 
colonnaded  shekel  s,  stadiums,  palaestrae  or  gym- 
nasiums for  athletic  training,  pronylaea  or  entrance 
gateways  to  cities,  and  open-air  theaters  After  the 
passing  of  power  from  Athens  and  Sparta  to  Asia 
Minor  with  its  prospeious  cities,  such  as  Ephesus 
and  Miletus,  tho  pure  traditions  of  the  mainland 
were  lost  Hellenistic  architecture  thus  arose 
(4th-3d  cent  B  C ),  with  florid  and  opulent  ele- 
ments and  rathei  complicated  planning  and  design 
City  planning,  ignored  by  the  mainland  Gieeks, 
was  cultivated  by  the  Hellenistic  architec  ts,  among 
them  Hippodamus,  from  thorn  the  Romans  doubt- 
less acquired  their  concepts  of  monumental  CIVK 
design 

Greek  art.  Tho  Aegean  basin  was  a  center  of  artistic 
activity  from  early  times  (see  AEGEAN  CIVILIZA- 
TION) Two  great  cultures — tho  MINOAN  OIVILIZA- 
TIOV  and  the  MYCENAEAN  CIVILISATION — had 
flowered  into  complex  and  delicate  art  forms 
Befoie  1000  B  C  ,  invasions  of  Dorians  and  othei 
bar  ban  an  tubes  from  the  north  laid  waste  the 
earlier  Aegean  cultures  Although  there  was  prob- 
ably a  transition  from  the  Mycenaean  pha.se  and  a 
continued  play  of  Mediterranean  influences,  the 
naturo  of  these  and  the  role  of  the  mvadets  in  es- 
tablishing tho  foundations  of  Greek  ait  lomain  a 
subject  of  rontrcneisy  Certainly  thepottcrv  of  the 
peiiod  from  t  900  B  C  to  700  B  C  with  its  com- 
pletely abstract,  mathematical  systems  of  design 
already  displayed  a  kind  of  simplicity  and  ration- 
ality of  composition  which  was  to  bo  distinctive  of 
Greek  art  throughout  its  development  Between 
700  and  600  B  C  this  geometric  stylo  gave  way  to 
new  mteiest  in  representation,  and  Oiiental  in- 
fluence encouraged  tho  use  of  floral  and  arabesque 
designs  During  the  archaic  period  (c  fo25-480 
B  C  )  sculpture  definitely  emerged  us  a  principal 
form  of  aitistic  expression  Dating  fiom  the  be- 
ginning of  this  period  arc  magnificent  statues  of 
nude  walking  youths,  k<mr<n,  which  suggest 
Egyptian  prototypes  but  which  are  distinctive  in 
styhzation  and  tension  of  movement  (e  g  ,  Kouros 
Metiopohtan  Mus  ),  and  draped  female  sculptures 
which  suggest  Near  Eastern  influence  (e  g  ,  //era  of 
Samoa,  Louvre)  Of  later  date  arc  many  statues  of 
youths  and  maidens,  principally  to  be  found  in  the 
Acropolis  Museum,  Athens,  and  the  gioups  of 
figures  from  the  pediments  of  the  temple  of  Aphaw 
at  Aegina,  which  reveal  an  increased  concern  with 
the  expression  of  anatomical  structure  and  greater 
refinement  of  surface  detail  Vase  painters  depicted 
mythological  scenes  and,  towards  the  end  of  the 
archaic  period,  many  scenes  from  contemporary 
hfe  Outstanding  was  the  Athenian  school  of  black- 
figured  vase  painting  led  by  Exekias  (e  g  ,  amphora 
by  Exekias,  Vatican)  The  appearance  of  the  red- 
figured  style  of  vase  painting,  c  525  B  C1  ,  showed 
increased  concern  with  the  rendering  of  throe-di- 
menaional  spaco  and  naturalistic  detail  Euthy- 
mtdes  and  Euphromus  were  among  the  great  earlv 
masters  in  this  medium  (eg,  ( up  by  Euphromus, 
Louvre)  About  a  generation  later  masterpieces 
were  produced  by  tho  painters  Brygos  and  Duns 
As  this  style  developed  throughout  tho  5th  cent 
there  was  an  increasing  tendency  toward  represen- 
tational illusion  In  the  early  classical  or  transi- 
tional period  (c  480-450  B  C  )  a  now  humanism 
began  to  find  its  aesthetic  expression  in  terms  of  a 
perfect  balance  between  verisimilitude  and  abstrac- 
tion of  form  The  largest  surviving  single  group  of 
sculpture  is  from  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia 
Although  certain  conventions  in  rendering  hair  and 
draperies  persist  from  the  archaic  period,  the  mag- 
nificent marble  figures  from  the  pediments  reveal 
a  new  kind  of  insight  into  the  structure  of  tho  hu- 
man figure  A  rare  surviving  work  in  bronze  is  tho 
famous  Charioteer  (museum,  Delphi)  The  height 
of  the  classical  period  or  Golden  Age  (c  450 -400 
B  C  )  was  tho  time  of  Pericles  and  Thucydides,  of 
tho  great  dramatists  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and 
of  tho  young  Socrates  The  aesthetic  ideal  based 
on  the  representation  of  human  character  as  an 
expression  of  a  divine  system  embodying  a  rational 
ethic  and  ordered  reality  was  integral  to  the  culture 
Polyoletus  sought  to  arrive  at  a  rational  norm  for 
the  structure  of  the  ideal  human  figure  Roman 
imitations  of  his  sculptures  give  some  notion  of 
this  ideal  The  most  magnificent  original  sculp- 
tures from  this  period  are  those  from  the  temples  of 
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the  Athenian  Acropolis  Earliest  of  these  are  the 
Parthenon  sculptures  including  the  fnezo  repre- 
senting the  Panathonaio  procession  and  the  pedi- 
mental  sculptures,  most  of  which  are  now  m  the 
British  Museum  The  sculptors  are  anonymous, 
but  Phidias  is  believed  to  have  been  the  inspiring 
genius  although  he  himself  is  known  to  have  exe- 
cuted only  a  gigantic  gold  and  ivory  statue  of 
Athena  that  once  stood  in  the  cella  of  the  temple 
Somewhat  later  in  date  are  the  sculptures  of  the 
Hcphaesteum,  the  Ereehtheum,  and  Nike  Balus- 
trade In  the  late  classical  period  (400-300  B  C  ) 
there  was  increased  emphasis  on  emotion  Works 
attnbuted  to  Praxiteles  are  characterized  by  ele- 
gance of  proportion,  graceful  beauty,  and  sensuous 
differentiation  of  textures  Powerful  emotional 
effects  are  typical  of  the  sculpture  in  the  stylo  of 
Scopas,  and  a  new  feeling  for  mdividuahzation  and 
three-dimensional  movement  appeared  in  the  art  of 


Lysippus  Between  COO  and  300  B  C  there  flour- 
ished an  abundance  of  great  artistic  personalities 
Other  sculptois  of  the  period  were  Myion,  Cresilas, 
Timotheus,  and  Bryaxis,  and  the  painters  included 
Polygnotus,  Apollodorus,  Zeuxis,  Parrhasms,  and 
Apelles  Aside  from  htorarv  leferences,  little  is 
known  about  the  actual  work  of  these  men  The 
style  of  the  sculptors  is  adduced  from  fragments 
und  Roman  copies  Even  lean  is  known  about  the 
painters  From  the  vase  paintings  some  recon- 
struction of  the  Greek  school  of  mural  painting  is 
possible  With  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the 
<jreat,  Greek  art  entered  its  last  gieat  phase,  the 
Hellenistic  period  The  impoitanre  of  Athens 
gradually  declined,  and  cultural  ccntpis  lose  at 
Pergamum,  Rhodes,  and  Alexandria  Masterpieces 
of  this  period  include  the  Victory  of  Kamothrace  and 
Aphrodite  of  Meloa  (both  Louvre)  and  the  Per- 
gamum Frieze  (formerly  in  the  Berlin  Mus  )  Es- 
pecially charming  among  the  minor  ai  ts  are  tcrra- 
<otta  figurines  ftom  Tanagra  (Boeotia)  These 
characteristically  represent  common  human  types, 
emotions,  and  experiences  Marked  tendencies  to- 
wards heightening  spatial  illusionism  are  levealed 
in  sculptuic  and,  to  judge  from  Roman  copies,  pre- 
vailed also  in  painting  (o  g  ,  Odyssey  Landscapes, 
Vatican)  About  100  B  C  began  the  transition 
from  G  reek  to  Roman  ai  t  The  famous  statue  Lao- 
co&n  ami  His  »Som  (Vatican)  seems  already  to  em- 
body a  kind  of  phvsieal  realism  more  Roman  than 
Greek  in  flavor  Although  the  artistic  cultuio  of 
Greece  declined  at  this  time,  its  influence  was  of 
paramount  impoitanco  during  the  Roman  and 
Byzantine  periods,  and  it  has  continued  to  bo  an 
inspiring  forte  throughout  the  histoiy  of  Western 
culture  See  Cisehi  RichttM ,  tfculptm  cand  Sndptoi  a 
of  the  Greeks  (1930),  J  D  Beazlev  and  Bernard 
Ashmole,  Greek  Sculpturt  and  Painting  (1932) 

Greek  Church   see  ORTHODOX  EASTFRN  CHURCH 

Greek  fire,  inflammable  substance,  a  "liquid"  me, 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  ("alhnicus  of  Heh- 
opobs,  who,  at  Constantinople  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
st antme  Pogonatus,  used  it  to  set  fire  to  enemy 
ships  Its  use  by  the,  Byzantine  Greeks  was  com- 
mon in  the  eaily  Middle  Ages,  but  its  chemical 
nature  is  not  definitely  known  Appaiently  it 
contained  sulphui  and  various  easily  inflammable 
matenals  together  with  some  othei  substance,  o  g  , 
lime,  which  reacts  with  water,  enough  heat  being 
evolved  to  laise  the  temperatures  of  the  other 
materials  to  the  kindling  point 

Greek  language,  Indo-European  language  Modern 
Greek  is  derived  from  the  standard  Gioek  (or 
Koine)  of  the  Hellenistic  world  The  New  Testa- 
ment IH  wutten  in  a  foim  of  this  See  LANGUAGE 
(table) 

Greek-letter  society   see  FR^KRNITY 

Greek  literature,  ancient  European  hi  ci  ature  begins 
m  Greek  literature,  and  Greek  literature  begins  in 
HOMKR  The  Iliad  and  the  Odywey  became  the 
greatest  unifvmg  influence  in  Greek  life  There 
were  other  epic  poems,  whit  h  have  been  lost,  but 
the  works  of  HFBIOD,  first  didac  tic  poet,  are  in  epic 
form  The  so-called  Homeiic  Hymns  are  dated 
800-500  BC  Only  fragments  lemam  of  most 
Greek  poets,  asof  theelegiacs  CAT  rfNtTK,  TYUTAFtis, 
THEOCSNIS,  SOLON,  PHOCYUDI-H,  XI-NOPHANKB. 
SEMONIDEB  or  AMOROOS,  ARCHILOCHUH,  and 
HIPPONAX  The  most  personal  Greek  poetry  is 
the  lyric  of  ALCAEUS,  SAPPHO,  and  \NACKKON 
The  Dorian  lyric  for  choral  performance,  developed 
with  ALCMAN,  IBYCUB,  and  HTFBICHORUB,  came  to 
fruition  in  PINDAR  and  SIMONIDKS  and  the  lessor 
BACCHYUDDB  Out  of  the  song  and  dance  in  the 
ceremonies  honoring  Dionysus  at  Athens  came  the 
drama  It  is  remarkable  that  within  a  century 
TKAOKDY  had  grown  from  a  mere  dithyrambic 
chorus  to  the  flowering  of  dramatic  genius  in  throe 
of  the  greatest  tragedians  the  world  has  known — 
AESCHYLUS,  SOPHOCLES,  and  EURIPIDES  Those 
of  their  tragedies  that  survive  are  a  part  of  living 
literature  today.  The  same  is  true  of  ARISTOPHANES, 
the  greatest  exponent  of  the  Attic  Old  Comedy. 
Other  names  are  connected  with  his  (notably 
Cratmus  and  Eupolis) ,  but  little  is  known  of  them. 
The  rowdy  horseplay  of  these  dramas  gave  way  to 
the  more  sedate  and  decent  Middle  Comedy  and 
finally  to  the  New  Comedy,  which  set  the  form 
of  comedy  for  the  rest  of  literary  history,  the  best- 
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known  name  of  Greek  Middle  Comedy  is  Monan- 
der  History  writing  also  came  into  organic  being 
in  Greece  with  the  rich  and  diffuse  work  of  HE- 
RODOTUS, the  precise  and  exhaustive  accounts  of 
THUCYDIDEB,  and  the  rushing  narrative  of  XENO- 
PHON  Philosophy  also  roa<  hed  a  peak  m  the  brief 
flowering  of  Athenian  literature,  the  works  of 
PLATO  and  ARISTOTLE  have  had  almost  incalcu- 
lable effect  in  the  shaping  of  the  thought  of  thu 
Western  world  Somewhat  less  in  its  effect  on 
modem  thought  but  of  immense  importance  in 
aii(  lent  times  was  the  OKArom  of  Greece  Among 
the  celebrated  oratois  wero  ANDOCIDKB,  LAHIAS, 
ANTIPHON,  ISOCHATES,  ISAEUH,  Ai>BCHivf8,  and 
the  greatest  of  them  all — DKMOHTHI  NKS  "Clas- 
sical" Greek  literature  is  said  to  end  with  Aristotle 
and  Demosthenes  (4th  c  ent  B  C  )  All  of  the  best 
classical  writers  rrive  c  ertam  <  omrnon  <  harac- 
toristus  economy  of  words,  simple  directness  and 
model ation  of  expression,  subtlety  of  thought, 
fresh  enthusiasm,  and  attention  to  form  The  next 
period  of  Greek  literature  was  at  its  height  in 
Hellenistic  Alexandria,  where  literature  was  a  pro- 
fession There  were  many  philosophers,  critics, 
dramatists,  poets,  historians,  and  some  verbose 
librarians  In  general,  specialization  of  learning 
resulted  in  many  works  that  have  no  appeal  for 
the  modern  reader  except  the  scholar  Many  of 
the  works  were  imitative,  some  were  vulgar  Yet 
today  Hellenist  H  literature  is  hold  in  much  higher 
esteem  than  it  was  by  the  humanists  of  tho  Renais- 
sance and  their  sm  c  essors  The  poems  of  C \LI  IM- 
ACHUB,  the  bucolics  of  THEOCRITUS,  and  e\en  tho 
panting  epic  of  APOLLONIUS  RHODIUS  are  recog- 
nized as  major  woiks  of  world  literature  The 
production  of  literary  works  just  before  and  after 
the  birth  of  Christ  was  enormous,  but  artificiality 
and  self-conscious  aenthctic  predominated  m 
poetry  and  drama,  and  pedantry  supplanted 
thought  in  most  of  the  learned  works  The  domi- 
nance of  Homo  in  the  anc  iciit  world  did  not  end 
Greek  htei ature  but  did  dim  it  To  be  sure,  there 
were  great  names — the  historians  POLIBIUS, 
JOSEPH!  H,  and  DION  CASSIUS,  the  immortal  biogra- 
pher, PIUTARCH,  the  philosophers  PHIIO  and  DION 
CHR^HOHTOM,  and  the  novelist  LUCI\N — yet  the 
conscious  cultivation  of  (Jroek  writing  m  general 
produced  works  that  sccni  strained  and  unreal, 
with  one  great  exc  ept  ion  in  the  philosophical  medita- 
tions  of  Marcus  Aurelms  With  Christianity, 
Greek  writing  took  a  new  turn,  and  much  of  the 
writing  of  the  Greek  Fathers  of  the  Church  is 
eloquent  Religion  dominated  in  the  literature  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire,  a  vast  treasury  of  writing 
that  is  not  generally  well  known  to  the  West  with 
the  exception  of  some  historians  (e  g  ,  PROCOPIUB, 
AN^A  COMNEN  A,  Georgo  Ac  HOPOI  ITA,  and  Emperor 
JOHN  VI)  and  some  anthologists  (e  g  ,  PHOTIUS) 
The  series  of  tho  Loeb  Classical  Library  offers  text 
and  translations  of  most  oi  the  extant  am  lent 
Greek  literature  See  G  Lowes  Dickinson,  The 
Greek  View  of  Life  (7th  ed  ,  1925),  A  W  Pickard- 
Cambndge,  Dithyramb,  Tragedy,  and  Comedy 
(1927),  Gilbert  Norwood,  Gntk  Comtdy  (1930), 
II  D  K  Kitto,  Greek  Tragedy  (1939),  Werner 
Jaeger,  Paidem  (Eng  tr  ,  3  vols  ,  1930-44),  H.  J 
Rose,  Handbook  of  Greek  Literature  ftom  Homer 
to  the  Age  of  Lucian  (3d  ed  ,  1948),  Moses  Hadas, 
A  History  of  Greek  Literature  (1950) 
Greek  literature,  modern  Under  Turkish  rule, 
Greek  literature  virtually  coased,  except  in  Crete 
The  founding  of  the  revolutionary  soc  icty  Philiko 
Hetairoa  in  tho  beginning  of  the  19th  cent  ,  how- 
ever, furnished  not  only  the  intellectual  c  adre  for 
the  War  of  Independence  but  the  pioneers  of  the 
post-war  nationalist  revival  which  awakened  a 
modern  Greek  literature  Adamantios  Korais  or 
Coraos  (1748  1833),  one  of  the  patriotic  intellec- 
tuals, created  a  literary  st>  le  more  heavily  indebted 
to  the  classical  Greek  than  to  the  living  language  of 
his  time  But  the  Greeks  had  been  so  completely 
cut  off  from  their  classical  tradition  by  centuries  of 
Turkish  occupation  and  the  successful  i evolution 
had  created  such  a  militant  pride  in  the  new  nation 
that  there  were  many  champions  of  a  demotic  lit- 
eraiy  stylo  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  19th  cent 
and  into  the  20th,  the  reformed  classical  and  the 
demotic  styles  were  each  upheld  by  uncompromis- 
ing adherents,  a  controversy  which  was  high-lighted 
by  a  riot  m  Athens  (1901)  over  the  publication  of  a 
vulgate  translation  of  the  New  Testament  Alex- 
andros  RANOABB  was  the  outstanding  literary  fig- 
ure of  the  classical  trend ,  a  poet  and  dramatist,  he 
also  wrote  the  first  important  history  of  modern 
Greek  literature  Demetrios  Vernadakis  (1834- 
1907)  and  Spyndon  Vasihadis  (1846-74)  were  19th- 
century  dramatists  who  wrote  romantic  pla>s  in 
classical  speech  forms  The  demotic  style,  how- 
ever, won  mci easing  acceptance  in  all  the  literary 
genres  This  was  particularly  true  in  poetry ,  which 
has  flourished  above  all  other  forms  in  modern 
Greek  literature — in  the  beginning  as  celebrations 
of  the  heroic  exploits  in  the  revolution  but  later 
chiefly  lyric  The  verse  of  the  Ionian  poets  in  the 
middle  and  late  19th  cent  — the  works  of  Dionysios 
Solomos  (1798-1857),  whose  "Ode  to  Liberty"  be- 
came the  lyrics  of  the  national  anthem,  Andreas 
Kalvos  (1796-1869),  Andreas  Laacaratos  (1811- 
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1901),  and  Aristotle  Valaontis  (1824-79)— freely 
used  the  vernacular  Stephen  Martzokis  (1855 
1913),  a  disciple  of  the  Ionian  school,  and  Konstan- 
tmos  Hadaopouloa  (18b8~)  composed  lyncs  in  tho 
popular  idiom  The  eaily  works  of  George  Drossi- 
nw  (1859-)  and  Kostes  PAL\MAH,  the  outstanding 
Greek  poets  of  recent  tunes,  were  written  in  the 
c  lasmcul  style,  but  both  c  aiue  to  express  themselves 
in  modern  Greek,  Drossmis  winning  groat  popular- 
ity among  the  people  and  Palamas  receiving  the 
greater  acclaim  from  the  critics  at  home  and 
abroad  The  trend  to  free  verse,  represented  by 
Angellos  Sikclianos  (1884-),  rests  on  the  demotic 
style  In  prose  the  plays  and  short  stones  of 
loamiis  Psichare  (1854-1029)  firmly  established 
the  uso  of  the  vernacular,  and  the  short  stories  of 
Alexandras  Papadiamtis  (1851-1911)  and  Argyns 
Eftaliotis  (1K49-1923)  expressed  indigenous  themes 
in  tho  language  of  the  people  Tho  demotic  style 
has  also  been  favored  by  the  principal  modern 
dramatists,  me  hiding  the  naturalists  loanuis  Kam- 
bisis  (1872-1902),  Spvros  Melas  (188O-),  and  Gre- 
gonos  Xenopoulos  (1S67-),  and  the  symbolist 
Demetrios  TaiiKopoulos  (1887-1926)  For  trans- 
lations, see  Roe  Daivon,  od  ,  Modern  Greek  Poetry 
(1949) 

Greek  music  The  music  of  ancient  Greece  was 
evidently  a  highly  developed  art  Although  there 
exists  a  plethora  of  literary,  philosophical,  and 
theoretical  treatises  concoimng  it,  only  about  a 
dozen  music  al  examples  are  extant,  most  of  which 
originated  after  440  B  C  ,  when  tho  classical  period 
of  Gieok  music-  came  to  an  end  The  earliest  Greek 
music  was  associated  with  and  inseparable  from 
poetry  and  dancing  It  was  entn  ely  monodic ,  there 
was  no  harmony  as  wo  understand  the  teim  Its 
melodic  system  was  based  upon  the  modes  (see 
MODS)  MUMC  was  believed,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  ethos,  to  have  emotional  and  moral  in- 
fluence, and  each  mode  was  associated  with  def- 
inite types  of  emotion  A  discussion  of  the  moral 
significance  of  music  IH  to  be  found  in  the  thud  book 
of  Plato's  Republic  The  chief  instruments  were 
tho  aulos  (a  wind  mstiument  of  tho  oboe  type), 
associated  with  the  cult  of  Dionysius,  and  tho 
KITHAHA,  associated  with  the  cult  of  Apollo  Two 
systems  of  notation,  a  vocal  notation  and  an  in- 
strumental notation,  were  employed,  both  using 
letters  and  both  decipherable  today,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  1 ntroduclwn  to  Music  of  Alypius 
(A  D  c  360)  Early  in  Greek  music's  history  it 
was  given  a  physical  basis  Pythagoras  is  usually 
given  ciecht  lor  a  large  share  of  the  application  of 
science  to  music,  but  his  exact  contribution  is  not 
known  Losus  of  Hermione  (c  500  B  C  )  dis- 
covered that  vibration  is  the  cause  of  sound  Tho 
outstanding  musical  theorist  was  ARIBTOXLNUS  01- 
TAR^NTUM  See  Curt  Sachs,  The  Rise  of  Music 
in  the  Ancient  World  (1943),  P  H  Lang,  Music 
in  Western  Civilization  (1941) 

Greek  religion  Tho  sources  and  history  of  Greek 
myth  are  the  subject  of  muc  h  argument  and  con- 
jecture Religious  beliefs  in  ancient  Greece  were 
complex  and  often  contiadictory  There  was  a 
basic  animism,  with  reverence  for  river-god&,  hea- 
gods,  nymphs,  gods  and  goddesses  of  fertility,  and 
disembodied  demons  (both  universal  natural  pow- 
ers and  particular  tutelary  spirits)  This  was,  how- 
ever, complicated  by  the  confusion  of  local  deities, 
who  were  roughly  identified  with  corresponding 
deities  of  other  places  and  confounded  with  them 
As,  time  went  on  and  the  literary  treatment  of  the 
myths  was  intensified,  systematization  occurred 
and  a  certain  straining  of  identification  took  place, 
creating  further  contradictions  Moreover,  as  in 
most  polytheistic  systems,  certain  cults  (notably 
the  Groat  Mother  of  the  Gods)  were  imported 
knowingly  Even  in  Vhe  time  of  Homer,  when  the 
gods  wore  pic  turod  anthropomorphically,  there  was 
no  question  of  ethics  or  morals  as  applied  to,  or 
dictated  by,  these  supernatural  beuigs  The  cult 
of  the  hero,  particularly  the  eponymous  heio  who 
is  the  ancestor  of  a  family,  a  group,  01  a  whole  peo- 
ple, was  known  from  the  earliest  times.  In  popular 
religion  the  hero  to  a  certain  extent  remained  oulj 
a  ghost,  a  revenant  to  inspire  fear  in  tho  living,  but 
in  the  expanding  cults  the  heroes  and  tho  gods  be- 
came mextric  ably  mixed  ui  legends,  as  did  nymphs 
and  river-gods  The  c  harac  t  eristic  s  and  stories  of 
the  great  gods  were  drawn  from  many  sources, 
some  stemmed  from  the  worship  of  tho  Greeks  be- 
fore they  invaded  the  peninsula  from  tho  north, 
some  came  from  the  Mmoan  and  Mvcenean  civi- 
lizations, some  were  brought  in  from  Asia  and 
Egypt  The  c  hief  and  tho  ruler  of  the  gods  in  the 
more  or  less  regularized  sy  stem  was  ZEUS  He  was 
surrounded  by  the  other  gieat  gods,  who  were 
thought  of  as  living  on  the  top  of  Mt  Olympus  (or 
sometimes  in  the  tur  above  it)  but  free  to  wander 
about  tho  world  at  will  There  were  many,  among 
them  IltHA  (Zeus'  wife),  APOLLO,  ARTEMIS,  ARES, 
HfcKMts,  APHRODITE,,  ATHENA,  POSEIDON,  and 
DEMLTKR  These  wore  the  Ol>  mpian  gods  There 
wore  also  chthornan  or  underworld  gods,  who  were 
worshiped  with  libations,  often  poured  out  at  night 
to  assuage  the  dark  powers  of  the  underworld  and 
death — for  tho  domain  of  the  departed*  spirits  was 
Hades  beneath  tho  earth,  tho  abode  of  Pluto  and 
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hut  wife.  Persephone  Persephone  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  tho  c  orn  goddess,  Demeter,  and  the  connec- 
tion  of  the  underworld  with  the  growth,  death,  and 


to  grow.  After  I860  slavery  overshadowed  all  B&  34',  Relief  ships  failed  to  reach  Greoly'a  party, 
other  questions,  and  Greeley's  antwlavery  views  which  in  camp  at  Cape  Sabine  was  vMted  by 
became  more  uitense  as  the  cmis  approached.  Ho  starvation:  when  the  third  relief  vessel,  under  pom- 


worship  of  DIONYSUS  was  connected  with  them 
Though  Athena  was  the  goddess  par  excellence  of 
Athens,  the  greatest  festival  there  was  that  of 
Dionysus  The  mv stories  were  important  for  their 


Weekly  Tribune  became  so  extensive  m  the  rural 
districts  of  tho  West  that  Bayard  Taylor  could  de- 
clare tliat  it  "comes  next  to  tho  Bible  "  Everyone 
had  heard  and  thousands  had  acted  on  his  advice, 


Three  Yean  of  Arctic  Service  (1886) ,  another  reword 
is  the  diary  of  David  L  Brainard,  published  as  Six 
Came  Book  (ed  by  B  H  James,  1940).  Promoted 
chief  signal  officer  and  brigadier  general  in  1887 


great  oracles  (we  OKAC  LE).  such  as  those  at  Delphi 
and  Dodona  Bv  the  5th  c-ont  B  C  literal  belief  in 
the  gods  had  begun  to  fade  in  the  minds  of  the 
educated  hut  at  that  time  emerged  the  dematenal- 
i»ation  of  the  gods  into  great  forces  that  enabled 
philosophers  and  poets  to  picture  a  cosmos  m  which 
moral  struggle  was  paramount  Tho  ideas  of 
crime,  guilt,  retribution,  punishment,  and  the  goals 
of  the  good  life  were  expressed  in  tho  great  Greek 
dramas  The  development  of  philosophic  systems 
replaced  the  old  simple  myths,  though  among  the 
peasantry  the  simple  customs  and  FUTILITY  JUTBB 
continued  See  MYTH  See  W  W  Hvdo,  Greek 


political  pique  he  had  broken  with  Weed  and 
Be  ward  in  1854  and,  barred  as  a  New  York  delegate 
to  the  1860  Republican  convention  at  Chicago,  he 
attended  as  a  representative  of  Oregon.  He  was  a 
leader  in  the  successful  fight  to  prevent  Seward's 
nomination,  and  though  at  hrst  favoring  Edward 
Bates,  he  eventually  threw  his  support  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Seward  and  Weed  had  their  revenge 
by  later  blocking  Grcele\  's  ele<  tiorj  to  the  U  8 


tor  of  rehef  operations  after  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  He  was  retired  in  1908  The  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  was  awarded  him  in 
1935.  His  writings  include  Handbook  of  Alaska 
(rev  ed.,  1925)  and  The  Polar  Region*  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  (1928)  See  his  autobiographical 
Reminiscences  of  Adventure  and  Service  (1927), 
biography  by  William  Mitchell  (1936) 
Green,  Alice  Stopford:  see  GRKKN,  JOHN  RICHARD 


Senate  (he  had  served  in  the  House  of  Repreaenta-    Green!  Andrew  Haswell,  1820-1903,  American  civic 


i  VJK  uiutTM     tjvv  n»i  i*»     ooc    »T     TT     1 1  vuu,  \n oe/i,      j\ i>  uric-  no  was  oiMpoaeu  to  lei  vno    erring  sisters  go 
Religion  and  Its  Sunwalt  (192.J),  Martin  P   Nib-     in  peace,"  but  soon  came  around  to  vigorous  sup- 


tives  from  Dec  ,  1848,  to  March,  1849).  Greeley's 
course  in  tho  Civil  War  lost  him  many  admirers 
At  first  ho  was  disposed  to  let  tho  "errmg  sisters  go 


son,  History  of  Greek  Religion  (Eng  tr  ,  1925)  and 
Gre*k  Popular  Religion  (1940) 
Greek  revival*  see  CLASSIC  REVIVAL 
Greeley,  Horace,  1811-72,  American  newspaper  edi- 
tor, founder  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  b  Amherst, 
N  H  His  irregular  schooling,  ending  at  15,  was 
followed  by  a  four-year  apprenticeship  (1826-30) 
on  a  country  weekly  at  East  Poultney,  V  t  When 
the  paper  failed,  he  went  briefly  to  Erie  co  ,  Pa , 
where  his  impoverished  farming  family  had  moved 
In  Aug  ,  1831,  he  came  to  New  York  city,  worked 
as  a  newspaper  compositor,  and  in  Jan  ,  1833, 
opened  a  job  printing  office  in  partnership  with 
another  printer  Greeley's  great  interest  m  public 
questions  led  him  to  found  (1834),  with  a  new 
partner,  the  .Veto  Yorker,  a  weeklv  journal  "de- 
voted to  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,"  which 
he  edited  ably  but  unprofitablv  for  seven  years 
He  supplemented  his  me  ome  by  writing  regularly 
for  the  Daily  Whig  and  by  editing  Whig  campaign 
sheets,  the  Jeffereonian  in  1838  arid  the  Log  Cabin 
ui  1840  His  success  m  political  journalism  ce- 
mented Greeley's  friendship  with  Thurlow  WEBD 
and  William  H  SEW\RI>,  Whig  leaders  ui  New 
York  state,  and  with  their  encouragement  he  issued 
the  first  number  of  the  New  York  Triiiune  on 
April  10,  1841  He  edited  this  paper  for  over  30 
years;  during  much  of  that  time  it  was  the  greatest 
single  journalistic  influence  in  the  country  Actual- 
ly, there  were  three  Tnbunet  The  Daily  Tribune 


port  of  the  war.  However,  he  persistently  de- 
nounced Lincoln's  policy  of  conciliating  the  border 
slave  states  On  Aug  19,  1862,  he  published  over 
his  signature  m  the  Tribune  an  open  letter  to  the 


leader,  b  Worcestei,  Mass  He  read  law  under 
Samuel  J  TILUEN  and  became  luspaitnor  Promi- 
nent m  oivio  affairs  of  New  Yoik  city,  ho  held  a 
number  of  offices,  was  largely  responsible  for  much 
of  the  park  system  (notably  Riverside  Drive, 
Mormngside,  and  Foit  Washington  paikw),  and 
accomplished  financial  refoim  He  is.  however, 
remembeied  as  the  chief  advocate  of  the  merging 


--•'  •"»••«««••  v   •  »»    «"v>     *  •  wur»v   «...    vs^^u    t^wci     KU    vnv          I  CUUCU1  UV I  «JU    OO    liUU    VllHSl    HUVVC'J»UJ    C>I     tllf    merging 

President,  which  he  titled  "The  Prayer  of  Twenty     of  the  surrounding  cities  with  New  York  to  make 
"  Greater  New  York    He  was  chairman  of  the  cotn- 


Millions,"  demanding  that  Lincoln  commit  himself 
definitely  to  emancipation  Lincoln's  reply  (Aug 
22)  "to  an  old  friend,  whose  heart  I  have  always 
supposed  to  be  right"  was  masterly  (see  EMAN- 
CIPATION PROCLAMATION)  Only  reluctantly  and 
belatedly  did  he  support  Lincoln  for  reelection  in 
1864  His  humanitarian  hatred  of  war  led  him  to 


mission  that  in  1897  drew  up  the  plan  by  which 
Greater  New  York  was  established  in  1898  He 
also  helped  to  bring  about  the  union  of  the  Astor 
and  Lenox  foundations  into  the  New  Yoik  Public 
Libiary  with  funds  left  by  Tilden  8eo  biogiaphy 
by  John  Foord  (1913) 


advocate  pence  negotiaUons  of  any  sort,  often  to    Green,  Anna  Katharine,  1846-1935,  American  do- 


the  embarrassment  of  the  administration  In  1864 
Limoln  sent  him  on  what  turned  out  to  be  a  futile 
inisfeion  to  Canada  to  treat  with  Confederate  emis- 
saries When  the  war  finally  ended  and  Recon- 
struction set  m,  Greeley,  though  he  favored  Negro 
suffrage,  advocated  amnesty  for  all  Southerners 
He  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  bail  bond  to  re- 
lease Jefferson  Davis  from  prison,  and  this  mag- 


'»  ' 

tective-story  writer,  b  Brooklyn,  N  Y ,  grad 
Ripley  Female  College,  Poultney,  Vt ,  1807  Her 
thrillers,  characterized  by  logicality  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  criminal  law,  popularized  the  master  de- 
tective Her  hrst  and  teat-known  book,  Th( 
Leavenworth  Case  (1878),  dramatized  in  1892  for 
her  actor-husband,  Charles  Rohlfs,  is  still  read 
Her  last  work  was  The  Step  on  the  Stair  (1922), 


nammous  a<  t  cost  him  half  the  subscriptions  to  tho    Green,  Bartholomew,   1606-1732,  early  Americ-ai 


Weekly  Tribune  Greeley  supported^  Ulysses  8 
Grant  during  the  fiist  years  of  his  administration, 
but  came  to  resent  what  he  considered  Grant's  sub- 
serviency to  that  wing  of  the  Republican  party  in 
New  York  state  dominated  by  Roscoe  Conklmg 
In  1871  he  began  to  encourage  the  movement 
which  grew  into  tho  LIBERAL  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 
and  avidly  sought  the  nomination  for  President  in 
' 


was  published  every  morning  and  evening  except  1872    The  new  party's  CUM mnati  convention  was 

Sunday  (with  the  Civil  War  there  also  came  Sun.  cleverly  stampeded  toward  Greeley,  much  to  tho      ._,  „ _.„,.  w  ....  „  wo 

day  issues)     In  Sept  ,1841.  Greelev  c  onverted  tho  disappointment  of  many  of  the  reformers    Though  Green,  Duff,  1791-1875,  Anieucaa  journal 

NewtYorker  into  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  in  1842  the  Democrats  also  endorsed  him,  many  of  them  politician,  b   Woodford 


printer,  b  Cambridge,  Mass  The  son  of  Samuel 
GBEKN,  he  fell  heir  m  1692  to  his  father's  press  m 
Cambridge  and  moved  it  to  Boston  He  had  tho 
patronage  of  the  government  and  of  the  college 
and  be<  ame  the  foremast  printer  in  New  England 
Ho  printed  the  Boston  News-Letter,  first  American 
newspaper,  for  John  Campbell  from  its  inception 
in  1704  until  his  death,  except  for  foui  \oars,  and 
in  1722  he  became  the  publwhor  alno  His  pon-m- 

law,  John  Draper,  succeeded  to  the  News-Letter 
•*  «.  »  .-„.  .  . 


he  also  began  the  Semi-Weekly  Tribune,  which 
stressed  literary  matters  more  than  the  other  edi- 
tions did  All  three,  however,  carried  the  same 
editorials,  and  Grocle\  alone  shaped  the  editorial 
policy.  From  the  first  Greeley  's  object  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  laboring  c  lasses  a  paper  which  should 
be  as  cheap  as  those  of  his  rivals,  but  c  leaner  and 
more  intelligent  Sensational  police  news  and  ob- 
jectionable medical  advertising  were  eliminated 
from  the  Tribune  Greeley's  chief  editorial  assist- 
ant for  15  years  after  1846  was  Charles  A  DANA, 
the  first  managing  editor  on  any  American  news- 
paper Beginning  in  1849  George  RIFLBY  conducted 
for  30  years  the  8r*t  regular  literary  and  book  re- 
view department  in  a  U  S  newspaper  Other  tal- 
ented men  also  joined  Greeley  'a  staff  (he  was  the 
flr*t  editor  to  allow  by-lines),  but  his  own  clear, 
timely,  vigorous  editorials  were  the  feature  which 
made  the  Tribune  known  and  quoted  throughout 
the  nation.  Although  Greole>  styled  both  himself 
and  his  paper  Whig,  they  were  conservative  only  in 
so  far  as  they  thundered  for  a  protective  tariff 

Other  causes  that  Greeley  promoted  were  hardly 

Whig-inspired.  He  advocated  the  organization  of  Greeley,  city  (pop  15,995),  co  seat  of  Weld  co.,  N 
labor  and  led  the  way  by  organizing  Tribune  Colo  ,  NNE  of  Denver  near  the  South  Flatten  ver, 
printers  New  York  printers  elected  (1850)  him  —  10UB  " —  " ^ "  •  • 


refused  to  support  a  man  who  had  spent  hus  life  the  War  of  1812,  he  settled  in  Mjbsoun,  where  he 
opposing  the  principles,  especially  a  tariff  for  rev-  devoted  himself  to  politics  and  to  business  and 
enue  only,  for  whu  h  the>  had  stood.  During  the  was  editor  of  the  8t  Louw  Bnouirer  Ho  moved 
campaign  all  Greeley  .s  shortcomings  were  can<  a-  (1825)  to  Washington,  D  C  ,  purchased  tho  United 
tured,  and  he  was  denounced  as  a  traitor  and  a  State*  Telegraph,  and  backed  Andrew  Jackson  for 
crank  Despite  his  strenuous  campaign  he  was  President  After  Jackson  was  elected  (1828), 
thoroughly  defeated  by  Grant  Hw  disappoint-  Green's  newnpaper  became  the  administration  or- 
ment  at  the  result  and  his  sorrow  at  the  death  of 
his  wife  a  few  days  before  the  election  unbalanced 
his  mind,  and  he  died  insane  on  Nov  29  The 
tragedy  brought  the  shocked  nation  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  how  much  it  owed  him  Greeley  wrote  The 
American  Conflict  (1866),  a  history  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  autobiographical  Recollections  of  a 
Busy  Life  (1868)  His  other  books,  while  interest- 
ing, were  journalistic)  in  charac  ter.  Hoe  biographies 


lewnpaper  1 

gan  and  Green  was  admitted  to  Jackson's  Kitch- 
en Cabinet  He  soon  backed  John  C  Calhouu, 
his  son-in-law,  against  Jackson  in  the  nullification 
controversy,  however,  and  thereafter  he  increas- 
ingly defended  the  South  on  the  issues  of  slavery 
and  the  tariff  He  left  (1836)  the  Telegraph,  and— - 
having  staunchly  supported  the  Harrison-Tyler 
ticket  m  1840 — he  waa  appointed  by  President 
John  Tyler  as  unofficial  agent  abroad  to  probe 

T    o     i .  '  ,  /ix-.^-T,  — I—-*-" opinion  on  the  TOXUH  and  Oregon  questions  and 

L  Stoddard  (1946),  Constance  M.  Rourke,     on  trade  and  tariff  matters     He  was  also  sent  to 

Trumpets  of  Jubilee  (1927),  Ralph  R.  Fahrney,     Texas  and  Mexico  on  diplomatic  missions 

—-•'  —  --»*-«  H- 


by  W  A  Linn  (1903),  Don  C.  Seita  (1926),  and 
Henry  T  '"  '  '  ' '"  

Horace  Greeley  and  the  ~f rtiune~in' the' Civil* War 
(1936),  and  Jeter  A.  Isley,  Horace  Greeley  and  the 
Republican  Party,  I853~18dl  a,  Study  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  (1947). 


the  first  president  of  their  chapel,  the  first  m  the 
nation,  the  "Big  Six,"  as  it  later  came  to  be  known 
He  also  believed  that  a  successful  business  should 
share  its  profits  and  ownership  with  its  employees, 
and  this  practice  was  naturally  observed  on  the 
Tribune  He  advocated  temperance  and  a  home- 
stead law  because  he  felt  that  these  too  would  ele- 
vate the  condition  of  labor  He  supported  woman 's 
rights  and  opposed  all  monopoly,  including  large 


me    1885     Here  Horace  GBHBUCY  through   his 
agent,  Nathan  C    Meeker,  founded  (1870)  the 

cooperative  Union  Colony     Greeley  IB  the  rail,      ,_ 

trade,  and  processing  center  for  a  rich  irrigated   Green,  George,  1794-1841,  English  mathematician, 
farm  area.   The  Colorado  State  College  of  Educa-     largefy  nU-taught  until,  in  &,  he  enteied  Caiu^ 

^     '  He  became  ono  of  the  fore- 


started  (1844)  m  New  York  city  the  Republic,  a 
newspaper  devoted  to  tariff  reduction  and  sympa- 
thetic toward  the  South.  He  became  increasingly 
involved  in  Southern  industrial  developments  and 
railroad  building  He  had  secured  charters  and 
funds  for  a  Southern  Pacific  railroad  and  was 
about  to  start  construction  when  the  Civil  War 
began.  During  the  war  ho  operated  various  won- 
works  for  the  Confederacy 


tion  is  here. 


mi»u  IB  ueiu.  College,  uamunuge    He  became  ono  of  the  fore- 

Greely,  Adolphus  Washington,  1844-1935,  Amen-  most  mathematicians  of  his  age.  Ho  was  especially 

can  army  officer  and  arctic  explorer,  b.  Newbury-  interested  m  the  equilibrium  of  fluids  and  was  the 

™.*    TV/I......     L»_...  *u«  IT .  ,„   t.  hwt  to  mtroduce  the  poten^  m  lts  flpphoation 


e  gave  space  i 


memoir,  Dy  «.  «a 


port,  Mass.    Entering  the  Union  army  at  17,  he 
emerged  a  brevet  major  of  volunteers  at  the  end  of 

the  Civil  War.  In  1881,  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  regu-      ...__.____ 

„ F paper  to  I-ou-     lar  army,  Greely  was  given  command  of  a  U  8,  ex-  Ferrers  (1871). 

nerwm  when  that  movement  was  at  its  height  and     pedition  to  establish  one  of  a  chain  of  international  Green,   Hetty   Howland    (Robinaon)     1835-iaifi 

sponsored [several  experiments  in  cooperative  liv-     circumpolar  meteorological  station*.   Although  he  Ameucan  financier   b   New  Bedford   Mass    She 

i^i^j^8*  Ifttn'  thVoli°^  tt*Ba«d.fo':  *""?  at     wa»  without  previous arcUt  experience,  he  and  hw  inherited  a  huge  fortune  from  her  father  a-nd'man- 

GRKW.BT,  Colo    Even  Karl  Marx  contributed  to     party  performed  notable  feate  of  exploration,  many  aged  it  m  shrewdly  that  she  wa«  cwSdwSd  the 

the  Tribune,  from  London     "Greeley'a  ura»,"  as     hitherto  unknown  miles  along  the  aorthwest  coast  greatest  woman  firiucwr  in the world HeTwealth 

scoffers  contemptuously  called  his  plan*  for  aocwl     of  Greenland  were  added  to  the  map,  EUesraere  was   estimated   at   JlOOOW  000     SeT  Boyden 

reform,  annoyed  many  Tribune  reader,,  but  he     Island  was  crossed  to  the  weat  shore,  and  U,  James  ^^^^Q.T.Mo^^^Or^awS^ 

never  apologiied  for  them,  and  the  paper  continued     B.  Lockwood  ach.eved  a  aew  twrUiem  record  flf  Wto  Lovid  M <mw  (1930). 


Croat  referees  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS,  X*e  tor  to  wwiMiatio*  Ja«ei  pace  1, 


Green,  John  Richard,  1837-83,  English  historian 
Educated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  he  became  an 
Anglican  clergyman  in  1860  In  1869  ill-health  and 
his  increasingly  liberal  views  led  him  to  give  up  his 
London  curacy  and  to  become  librarian  of  Lam- 
beth Palace,  supporting  himself  by  writing  for 
periodicals.  His  first  historical  work,  A  Short  His- 
tory of  the  English  People  (1874),  was  immediately 
popular  and  remains  a  work  of  nigh  literary  merit 
As  history  it  showed  a  marked  emphasis  on  social 
rather  than  political  change  and  stressed  the  sig- 
nificance of  local  events  in  the  larger  national  pic- 
ture He  expanded  the  Short  History  into  a  less 
popular  four-volume  History  of  the  English  People 
(1877-80)  His  later  works  were  The  Making  of 
England  (1882)  and  The  Conquest  of  England  (1883), 
not  quite  finished  when  he  died  of  tuberculosis  and 
edited  by  his  widow  She  waa  Alice  Stopford 
Green,  1848-1929,  also  a  historian  Among  her 
competent  works  on  English  and  Irish  history  are  a 
biography  of  Henry  II  (1888)  and  History  of  the 
Irish  State  to  1014  (1925).  She  returned  to  live  m 
Dublin  and  became  a  member  of  the  Irish  Senate 
in  1922  See  Leslie  Stephen,  ed  ,  Letters  of  J  R 
Green  (1901),  G  P  Gooch,  History  and  Historians 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1913) 

Green,  Julian,  1900-,  French  writer,  b.  Paris,  of 
American  parentage.  He  studied  (1919-22)  at  the 
Umv  of  Virginia  and  lived  in  the  United  States 
from  1940  until  1945,  but  otherwise  has  resided  in 
France  His  novels,  which  he  has  preferred  to 
write  in  French,  are  somber  psychological  tales, 
the  best  of  which  include  The  Closed  Garden  (1927, 
Eng  tr  ,  1928),  The  Dark  Journey  (1929,  Eug  tr  , 
1929),  The  Dreamer  (1934;  Eng  tr  ,  1934),  and 
Midnight  (1936,  Eng  tr  ,  1936)  See  his  journals 
(1938-39,  Eng  tr  ,  Personal  Record,  1939)  and 
hie  Mtmones  of  Happy  Days  (1942) 

Green,  Paul,  1894-,  Ametioan  author,  b  Lillington, 
N  C  ,  grad  Umv  of  North  Carolina,  1921  In 
plays,  short  stories,  and  a  novel  he  has  depicted 
realistically  the  folk  life  of  the  South,  especially  of 
Negroes,  the  tenant  white  class,  and  those  close 
to  the  soil  His  plavH  include  In  Abraham's 
Rosom  (1926,  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
drama,  1927),  The  Fitld  God  (1927),  The  House  of 
Connelly  (1931),  and  Native  Son  (with  Richard 
Wright,  from  Wright's  novel,  1941)  He  has  also 
written  two  symphonic  dramas,  The  Lost  Colony 
(1937)  and  The  Common  Glory  (1948),  both  about 
colonial  history,  short  stones  collected  in  Wide 
Fields  (1928)  and  Salvation  on  a  String  (1946),  a 
novel,  Laughing  Pioneer  (1932),  and  Hawthorne 
Tree  (1944),  concerning  the  theater  See  biographi- 
cal sketch  by  B  H  Clark  (1928) 

Green,  Samuel,  1616-1702,  eailv  American  printer 
Ho  established  himself  at  Cambridge,  Mass  ,  in 
1649,  using  a  press  owned  by  Henry  Dunster,  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  He  succeeded  Stephen  DAYE  and 
was  the  only  printer  m  the  colonies  until  1666 
Green  was  given  the  press  sent  to  the  <  olony  in  1654 
by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
New  England,  on  which  were  printed  John  Eliot's 
Indian  ttticts  and  the  Indian  Bible,  most  famous  of 
Green's  imprints  He  continued  in  business  until 
1692,  when  his  son  Bartholomew  GRBKN  succeeded 
him ,  his  imprints  number  nearly  300,  among  them 
editions  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Hook  and  The  Book  of 
the  General  Lawes  and  Lnbertyes 

Green,  Samuel  Bowdlear,  1859-1910,  American 
horticulturist,  b  Chelsea,  Mass  ,  grad  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College.  1879  Ho  spent  13 
years  gaming  a  wide  practical  experience  on  farms, 
in  nurseries,  in  experiment  stations,  m  the  horti- 
cultural department  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  at  the  Minnesota  Experi- 
ment Station  In  1888  he  began  his  long  period 
of  service  on  the  faculty  of  the  Umv  of  Minnesota, 
first  as  professor  of  horticulture  and  later  as  pro- 
fessor also  of  forestry  He  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  farm  and  Fireside  after  1888  He  wrote  practi- 
cal guides  in  forestry  as  well  as  Amateur  Fruit 
Growing  (1894),  Vegetable  Gardening  (1896),  and 
farm  Wind-Breaks  and  Shelter-Belts  (1906) 

Green,  Samuel  Swett,  1837-1918,  American  librar- 
ian, b  Worcester.  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard  College. 
1858,  and  Harvard  Divinity  School,  1864  Ho  was 
librarian  of  the  Worcester,  Mass,  Free  Public 
Library  (1871-1909)  and  was  head  of  the  Free  Pub- 
lic Library  Commission  of  Massachusetts  from  its 
beginning  m  1890.  One  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  he  was  its  delegate 
to  the  International  Congiess  of  Librarians  at 
London  in  1877,  its  president  m  1891,  and  president 
of  the  World's  Congress  of  Librarians  at  Chicago  in 
1893  His  writings  include  The  Public  Library 
Movement  in  the  United  States,  186S-189S  (1913) 
See  biography  by  R.  K.  Shaw  (1926) 

Grsen,  Seth,  1817-88,  pioneer  American  piscicul- 
turist, b.  Rochester,  N  Y  He  began  his  experi- 
ments in  the  artificial  hatching  of  trout  and  salmon 
and  continued  with  other  kinds  of  fish,  especially 
shad;  this  he  transplanted  from  its  native  Atlantic 
waters  to  the  Pacific,  where  it  became  more  abun- 
dant than  in  the  original  habitat  Green  is  credited 
with  making  fish  breeding  practical  on  a  large  scale. 
Besides  various  articles  on  angling,  he  wrote  Trout 
Culture  (1870),  Home  Fishing  and  Home  Waters 
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S888),  and  Fish  Hatching  and  Fish  Catching  (with 
.  B  Roosevelt,  1879) 

Green,  Thomas  Hill,  1836-82,  English  neo-Hegelian 
philosopher  Educated  at  Oxford,  he  was  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  there  from  1878  until  his  death. 
Green,  in  his  Prolegomena  to  Ethics  (1883),  pro- 
duced  a  powerful  force  on  the  thinking  of  the  latter 
half  of  19th-century  England  Empiricism  and 
sensationalism  had  dominated  English  thought, 
making  conduct  a  theory  and  knowledge  unmean- 
ingful  Together  with  T  H  Gross,  Green  exam- 
ined Hume's  philosophy  from  the  viewpoint  of 
idealism  Green  submitted  that  the  fact  of  con- 
sciousness was  evidence  that  made  knowledge  and 
morality  possible  Both  in  the  individual  and  in 
society,  moral  ideas  change,  a  belief  which  he  em- 
phasized by  his  famous  statement,  "Rules  are 
made  for  man  and  not  man  for  rides  "  Self-deter- 
mination is  present  when  man  is  conscious  of  his 
own  desires,  and  freedom  occurs  when  man  identi- 
fies himself  with  what  he  considers  morally  good. 
Politically,  Green  was  a  liberal,  believing  that  gov- 
ernment must  represent  general  will  and  that  when 
it  failed  to  do  so  it  should  be  changed  His  ethics 
are  believed  to  have  influenced  such  modern  phi- 
losophers as  John  Dewey  and  A  N  Whitehead 
Another  of  his  writings  is  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
of  Political  Obligation  (1895)  See  Y  L  Chin, 
Political  Theory  of  Thomas  Hill  Green  (1920) ,  J  C 
McKirachan,  The  Temporal  and  the  Eternal  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Thomas  Hill  Green  (1941) 

Green,  William,  1873-,  American  labor  leader,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  (1924-), 
b  Coshocton,  Ohio  Ho  rose  through  the  ranks  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  of  which 
organization  he  was  (1912-24)  secretary-treasurer 
Green  was  elected — with  backing  from  John  L 
LEWIS — as  president  of  the  A  F  of  L  to  succeed 
Samuel  Gompers  He  led  the  organization  of  skil  led 
labor  into  craft  unions  and  gradually  built  up  A  F 
of  L  membership  After  eight  of  the  largest  unions 
in  the  A  F  of  L  split  away  (1935)  under  the  leader- 
ship of  John  L  Lewis  and  formed  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organization  to  organize  workers  into 
industrial  unions,  Green  led  the  A  F  of  L  in  the 
subsequent  struggle  with  the  CIO  Green  set  forth 
his  philosophy  m  Labor  and  Democracy  (1939) 

Greenaway,  Kate,  1846-1901,  English  illustrator 
and  water-color  painter  She  is  famous  for  her 
fanciful,  humorous,  deheately  colored  delineations  of 
child  life  She  influenced  children's  clothing  and  the 
illustrating  of  children's  books  Among  the  books 
for  which  she  provided  text  as  well  as  illustrations 
are  Under  the  Window  (1879),  A  Day  in  a  Child's 
Life  (1881),  and  The  iMnguage  of  Flowers  (1886) 
See  Covelle  Nowcomb,  The  Setrit  Door  (1946) 

greenback.  In  1862  in  the  exigencies  of  the  Civil 
War  the  U  8  government  fiist  issued  legal  tender 
notes  (popularly  called  greenbacks)  which  were 
placed  on  a  par  with  notes  backed  by  specie  By 


GREENE,  EVARTS  BOUTELL 

for  President,  in  1876  The  Greenbacks™  got  only 
81,737  votes  In  1878,  howevei ,  some  labor  organ- 
nations,  embittered  by  the  labor  trouble*  of  1877, 
united  with  the  advocates  of  cheap  money  in  the 
Greenback-Labor  party  They  polled  over  1,000,000 
votes  and  elected  14  Representatives  to  Congress 
that  year.  In  the  presidential  election  of  1880  the 
vote  for  the  Greenback-Labor  candidate,  James  B. 
WEAVER,  was  just  a  little  over  300,000,  and  when 
the  candidate  in  1884,  Gen  Benjamin  Franklin 
BUTLER  (1818-93)  did  very  badly,  the  party  die- 
solved  Some  members  joined  the  Union  Labor 
party  in  1888,  but  more  of  them  went  back  to  the 
old  parties  Later  many  became  Populists 

Green  Bay,  city  (pop.  46,235),  co  seat  of  Brown  co., 
NE  Ww  ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  and  on  Green 
Bay,  mo  1854  Here  Jean  Nicolet  established 
(1634)  a  trading  post,  and  Father  Alloue*  carried 
on  (1609)  missionary  activities  A  host  of  other 
French  explorers,  traders,  and  missionaries — in- 
cluding Nicolas  PCRROT,  Louis  Jolliet,  and  Father 
M  arquette — visited  the  region,  and  the  permanent 
settlement,  the  oldest  in  the  state,  13  dated  at  1701 
Augustm  LANOLADK  was  the  chief  figure  in  the 
thriving  fur  trade  of  early  years  After  1717  the 
French  maintained  a  fort,  which  the  British  took 
over  in  1761  and  held  until  PoimAc'a  REBELLION 
The  t  ronch  settlement  La  Bave  became  Green  Bay 
The  old  inhabitants  resented  the  coming  of  the 
British  and  later  of  the  Americans,  who  built  (1816) 
Fort  Howard  here  after  the  War  of  1812,  but  grad- 
ually old  and  new  loyalties  were  fused  The  fur 
trade  at  this  key  to  the  Fox-Wisconsin  water  route 
was  dominated  in  the  early  19th  cent  hv  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company,  but  as  lumbering  and  farming 
expanded,  especially  after  the  opening  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  furs  lost  their  importance  The  first  news- 
paper in  Wisconsin  was  established  here  m  1833, 
and  Green  Bay  grew  lustily  Today,  with  one  of 
the  beat  of  the  Great  Lakes  harbors,  it  is  a  port  of 
entry,  with  heavy  shipping,  much  wholesale  and 
jobbing  trade,  and  thriving  industries,  notably 
paper-making  and  cheese  processing  The  Neville 
Museum  has  Nicolas  Perrot's  silver  ostensormm 
(see  Di.  PEKE)  The  citv's  name  has  been  given 
luster  in  the  sports  world  bv  the  professional  foot- 
ball team,  the  Green  Bay  Packers 

Green  Bay,  western  arm  of  Lake  Michigan,  c  100  mi 
long,  bordering  part  of  the  Michigan  Upper  Penin- 
sula and  deeply  indenting  the  NE  Wisconsin  shore 

Greenbelt,  town  (1940  pop   2,831;  1946  estimated 


the  end  of  the  war  such  notes  were  outstanding  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  $4,000,000  They  had 
been  issued  as  temporary,  and  in  accordance  with 


been  issued  as  temporary,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  Funding  Act  of  1866  Secretary  of  State  Hugh 
McCuLi<ocH  began  retiring  them  The  hard  times 
of  1867  caused  many,  especially  among  Western 
farmers,  to  demand  that  the  currency  should  be 
inflated  rather  than  contracted,  and  Congress  sus- 
pended the  retirement  George  H  PENDLBTON  ad- 
vanced the  so-tailed  Ohio  Idea,  recommending 
that  all  government  bonds  not  specifying  payment 
in  specie  should  be  paid  in  greenbacks  John 
SHERMAN,  more  conservative,  waa  nevertheless 
willing  to  let  the  greenbacks  stay  in  circulation  on 
a  redemption  basis  The  question  waa  warmly 
debated  m  1868  and  was  ended  by  a  compromise, 
which  loft  greenbacks  to  the  amount  of  $366,000,000 
in  circulation  The  law  creating  them  was  declared 
constitutional  m  the  later  LEGAL  TENDER  CASES, 
and  the  matter  rested  until  the  Panic  of  1873  The 
hard-hit  agrarians  then  wanted  to  inflate  the  cur- 
rency with  more  greenbacks  Piesident  U  S 
Grant  was  firmly  opposed  and  vetoed  the  inflation 
bill  of  1874  Though  the  Greenback  party  worked 
hard  to  oppose  them,  the  conservatives  triumphed 
in  Jan  ,  1875,  with  the  Resumption  Act,  which 
fixed  Jan  1,  1879,  as  the  date  for  redeeming  the 
greenbacks  m  specie  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury accumulated  a  gold  reserve  of  $  100,000,000, 
and  confidence  in  the  government  was  so  great  that 
few  greenbacks  were  presented  for  surrender  m 
1879  Congress  provided  m  1878  that  the  gteen- 
backs  then  outstanding  ($346,681,000)  remain  a 
permanent  part  of  the  currency  See  Wesley 
Clair  Mitchell,  A  History  of  the  Greenback*  (1903) 
Greenback  party,  m  U.S  history,  political  organiza- 
tion formed  m  the  years  1874-76  to  promote  cur- 
rency expansion  The  members  were  principally 
farmers  of  the  West  and  the  South ,  stricken  by  the 
Panic  of  1873,  they  saw  salvation  in  expansion  of 
the  currency,  for  inflated  currency  would  wipe  out 
farm  debts  contracted  in  times  of  high  prices 
They  were  opposed  by  the  conservatives,  who  man- 
aged to  got  the  Resumption  Act  of  1875  passed 
The  Gi  eon  backers  had  m  1874  hoped  to  capture 
the  Democratic  party,  but  the  nomination  of  Sam- 
uel J  Tilden  killed  that  hope,  and  the  Greenback 
party  nominated  Peter  COOPEB,  its  own  candidate 


pop  10,000),  W  central  Md  ,  near  Washington, 
D  C  ;  chartered  1937  Its  city-manager  govern- 
ment was  the  first  in  the  state  Groenbelt  waa 
planned  and  built  by  the  Federal  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration as  the  first  of  three  experimental 
model  communities  (the  others  are  Greenhills, 
Ohio,  and  Greendale,  Ww  )  Its  population,  com- 
posed largely  of  government  workers  from  Wash- 
ington, has  moderate-priced  houxing  and  school, 
shopping,  and  recreational  facilities  set  in  a  GARDEN 
cirr  surrounded  bv  a  broad  belt  of  park  All  busi- 
nesses are  cooperatively  owned  by  the  townspeople 
See  O  K  Fulmer,  GreenlteU,  (1941) 

Greenbrier,  river  ri&ing  in  E  West  Virginia  and  flow- 
ing southwest,  parallel  to  the  Va  hue.  It  joins  the 
New  River  near  Hmton. 

greenbner .  see  BMFLAX 

Greencastle.  1  City  (pop  4,872),  co  seat  of  Putnam 
co  ,  W  central  Ind  ,  WSW  of  Indianapolis,  laid  out 
1822  The  city  is  a  trading  center  for  a  farming 
region,  and  cement  is  made  Greencastle  is  the 
seat  of  DePauw  Umv  (Methodist,  coeducational, 
1837)  2  Industrial  borough  (pop  2,511),  8  Pa  , 
S8W  of  Chambersburg,  laid  out  1784,  inc  1805 
It  produces  textiles,  machinery,  and  canned  goods 
Sheep  raising  is  done  here 

Green  Cove  Springs,  town  (pop  1,752),  co.  seat  of 
Clay  co  ,  NE  Fla  .  on  the  west  bank  of  the  St  Johns 
river  and  S  of  Jacksonville,  settled  1830  on  the  site 
of  an  Indian  village  It  is  a  mineral-springs  resort 
in  a  farming,  stock-raising,  and  lumbering  area 
Near  by  are  the  Penney  Memorial  Community  for 
retired  ministers  and  the  site  of  an  eaily-18th-cen- 
tury  Spanish  fort 

Greendale.  1  Town  (pop  1,548),  KE  Ind  ,  near  Law- 
renccburg  N  of  \urora  Whisky  is  distilled  here 
8  Village  (pop  2,527),  SE  Wis  ,  near  Milwaukee, 
inc  1938  It  is  one  of  the  garden  cities  of  the 
Federal  Resettlement  Admimstiation  (see  GREBN- 
BKLT,  Md  ) 

Greene,  Albert  Gorton,  1802-68,  American  poet  and 
jurist,  b  Providence.  R  I  ,  grad  Brown,  1820  He 
was  n  city  official  and  magistrate  in  Providence  and 
is  remembered  for  his  humorous  poem  "Old 
Grimes  "  His  library  is  now  part  of  the  Hams* 
Collection  of  American  Poetry  at  Brown  Umv 

Greene,  Evarts  Boutell,  1870-1047,  American  his- 
torian, b  Kobe,  Japan,  where  his  parents  were  mis- 
sionaries He  was  educated  at  Northwestern  Umv  , 
Harvard  (B  A  ,  1890,  M  A  ,  1891,  Ph  D  ,  1893), 
and  the  Umv  of  Berlin  (1893-94)  In  1894  he  be- 
gan tea<  lung  American  history  at  the  Univ  of  Illi- 
nois, where  from  1897  to  1923  he  was  a  professor 
He  was  also  dean  of  the  college  of  arts  and  litera- 
ture at  Illinois  from  1906  to  1913  Called  to  Colum- 
bia Umv  m  1923,  Greene  was  appointed  (1926)  the 
first  De  Witt  Clinton  professor  of  history  and  held 
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GREENE,  GEORGE  SEARS 

this  chair  until  his  retirement  in  1939  From  1930 
to  1939  he  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  Institute 
of  Japanese  Studies  at  Columbia  Greene  was  a 


Colonies  of  North,  America  (1898);  The  Government 
of  Illinois'  Its  History  and  Administration  (1904); 
Provincial  America,  lb9fl~174O  ("American  Na- 
tion" series,  1905),  The  Foundations  of  American 
Nationality  (1922,  rev  ed  ,  1936),  A  New  Eng- 
lander  \n  Japan  Daniel  Crosby  Greene  (1927),  a 
biography  of  his  father,  A  Guide  to*  the  Principal 
Source*  for  Early  American  History  (1600-1800)  in 
the  City  of  New  York  (with  Richard  B.  Morris, 
1929) ;  American  Population  before  the  Federal  Cen- 
sus of  1790  (with  Virginia  D  Harrington,  1932); 
Religion  and  the  State  the  Making  and  Totting  of  an 
American  Tradition  (1941),  and  The  Revolutionary 
Generation,  1763-1790  ("History  of  Ameru  an  Life" 
series,  Vol  IV,  1943) 

Greene,  George  Sears,  1801-99,  American  civil  en- 
gineer, Union  general  in  the  Civil  War,  b  Appon- 
aug  (in  Warwick),  R  I ,  grad  West  Point,  1823  He 
resigned  from  the  army  in  1836  and  for  many  >  ears 
was  engaged  chiefly  in  railroad  construction  G  reene 
was  an  engineer  for  the  Croton  water  system  of 
New  York  city  before  and  after  hi*,  Civil  War  sei  v- 
ice.  Made  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers  (1862), 
he  served  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Bun  and  in 
the  An  tic  tarn,  Chancellorsville,  and  Gettysburg 
campaigns  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
Chattanooga  campaign  (1863)  Later  he  was  with 
W  T  Sherman  in  North  Carolina  (1865)  His  en- 
gineermg  work  after  the  war  included  the  planning 
of  a  sewer  system  for  Washington,  D  C  ,  and  the 
building  of  water-supply  systems  in  other  cities 

Greene,  Graham,  1904- ,  English  writer,  educated  at 
Oxford  He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  London  Time* 
(1926-30)  and  the  Spectator  (1936-39)  In  the 
Second  World  War  he  served  at  the  foreign  office, 
with  special  duties  in  West  Africa  (1942-43)  His 
novels  and  short  stories,  often  dramatic  in  plot,  arc 
subtle  in  characterisation  and  are  colored  by  his 
Catholicism  Among  his  works  are  The  Man  With- 
in (1929),  Stamboul  Train  (1932),  The  Confidential 
Agent  (1939),  The  Pmoer  and  the  Glory  (1940, 
American  title.  Labyrinthine  Ways) ,  British  Drama- 
tots  (1942),  The  Ministry  of  Fear  (1943),  The  Heart 
of  the  Matter  (1948),  and  Nineteen  Stones  (1949) 

Greene,  Nathanael,  1742-86,  American  Revolution- 
ary general,  b  Warwick,  R  I  An  iron  founder,  he 
became  active  m  colonial  politics  and  served  (1770- 
72,  1776)  in  the  Rhode  Island  assembly  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Ameucan  Revolution,  he  com- 
manded a  detachment  of  militia  at  tho  siege  of 
Boston  and  was  in  charge  of  the  oty  after  the 
British  evacuation  (1776)  He  helped  plan  the 
defense  of  New  York  (1776),  but  illness  kept  him 
from  the  battle  of  Long  Island  He  was  with 
Washington  (1776-77)  at  Trenton,  Brandywme, 
German  town,  and  Valley  Forge  In  1 778  he  became 
quartermaster  general  while  still  holding  hi»  field 
command.  Greene  reorganised  the  depuitment, 
found  supplies  for  the  aimy,  and  rendered  fine 
service  in  this  capacity  He  displayed  notable  abil- 
ity at  organization,  which  appeared  also  in  his  field 
work  He  fought  (1778)  at  Monmouth  and  in  the 
Rhode  Island  campaign  and  was  president  (1780) 
of  the  court-martial  board  that  sentenced  Major 
John  Andrfi.  After  Gates  was  defeated  at  Camdon 
(1780), Greene  became  the  commander  in  the  CARO- 
LINA CAMPAIGN  He  reorganized  the  southern  army, 
and  he  and  his  lieutenants  (notably  Daniel  Morgan 
and  Light-Horse  Hairy  Lee),  with  aid  of  partisan 
bands  under  Francis  Marion,  Thomas  Suniter,  and 
Andrew  Pickens,  turned  the  tide  in  Carolina 
Greene's  forces  were  defeated  at  Guilford  Court- 
bouse,  Hobkirks  Hill,  and  Eutaw  Springs,  but  each 
tune  the  British  victory  ended  in  British  retreat, 
and  he  pushed  south  to  surround  Charleston  until 
(he  British  evacuated  it  (1782)  The  campaign  is 
generally  considered  an  example  of  excellent  strat- 
egy, and  Greene's  generalship  is  much  admired  To 
get  supplies  for  the  Continental  army  Greene  often 
had  been  forced  to  endorse  personal  no  tew  After 
the  war  the  dishonesty  of  a  contractor  forced  him 
to  sell  his  estates  to  honor  these  pledges  The  people 
of  Georgia,  however,  gave  him  a  plantation  See 
biography  by  his  grandson,  G.  W  Greene  (3  vols  , 
1867-71) 

Greene,  Robert,  1558?- 159 2,  English  dramatist,  poet, 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  grad.  Cambridge  (B  A., 
1579,  M  A  ,  1683).  His  series  of  popular,  short 
romantic  "novels,"  written  in  the  manner  of  Lyly's 
Suphues  include  Euphues  His  Censure  to  Philautus 
(1587),  Pandoeto  (1688),  from  which  Shakspere 
drew  the  plot  for  A  Winter's  Tale,  and  Menaphon 
(1690)  His  best  dramas  were  history  freely  used, 
Fnar  Bacon  and  Frutr  Bungay  (1694)  and  The  Scot- 
tish History  of  James  IV  (1698),  he  collaborated 
with  Thomas  Lodge  in  A  Looking  Glass  for  London 
and  England  (1694).  He  also  wrote  didactic  tracts 
and  many  pamphlets,  those  on  cony-catching  por- 
trayed his  sordid  London.  Greene's  Groatsworth  of 
WU  Bought  vnth  a  Million  of  Repentance  (1692)  w  a 
famous  alleged  reference  to  Shakspere,  and  another 
tract  led  to  a  quarrel  between  Gabriel  HARVEY  and 
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Thomas  NABHB.  A  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier 
(1692)  u  an  allegory  of  social  conflict.  See  his  Life 
and  Complete  Works  (ed  by  A.  B  Groaart,  16  vole., 
1881-86),  fictiomaed  biography  by  Gwyn  Jones, 
A  Garland  of  Bays  (1938) 

Greene.  1  Town  (pop  1,303),  NE  Iowa,  on  the  Shell 
Rock  River  and  NW  of  Waterloo,  ino  1879  a  Vil- 
lage (pop  1,431),  S  central  N  Y  ,  on  the  Chenango 
and  NK  of  Bmghamton,  settled  1792,  inc.  1842. 
Silk  goods  and  furniture  are  made 

Greeneville,  town  (pop  6,784),  oo  seat  of  Greene 
co  ,  NE  Tenn  ,  SW  of  Johnson  City,  in  a  tobacco 
and  farm  area  In  1786  it  succeeded  Jonesboro  as 
capital  of  the  short-lived  State  of  Franklin  (see 
FRANKLIN,  STATE  OF),  the  site  of  tho  capitol  is 
marked.  Andrew  Johnson's  home,  tailor  shop,  and 
grave  here  are  in  Andrew  Johnson  National  Monu- 
ment (17.08  acres,  est  1942)  ,  Greonoville  has  a 
monument  to  Gen  John  H  Moi  gan,  who  was  killed 
here  during  the  Civil  War  Tusculum  College  (co- 
educational, 1794)  and  a  tobacco  experiment  sta- 
tion of  the  Uhiv  of  Tennessee  College  of  Agucul- 
tuie  are  near  by  David  Crockett  was  born  at 
Limestone,  to  the  northeast 

Greenfield.  1  City  (pop  1,006),  SW  central  III  ,  W 
of  Springfield,  in  a  farm  and  coal  urea,  me  1867 

2  City  (pop  4,821),  co  seat  of  Hancock  co  ,  central 
Ind  ,  E  of,  and  near,  Indianapolis,  settled  1828,  me 
1860    It  is  tho  birthplace  of  James  WhitcombRilev 

3  Town  (pop  1,869),  oo  seat  of  Adair  ro  .SWIowa, 
WSW  of  I)es  Momes.m  a  farm  and  livestock  region, 
settled  1841,  me    1876   4  Town  (pop    15,672),  co 
seat  of  Franklin  co  ,  N  W  Mass  ,  neai  the  confluence 
of  the  Deerfield  with  the  Connecticut,  settled  1686, 
set  off  from  Deerheld   1753     Tools  and  machine 
parts  are  made  hei  e     It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of 
the  Mohawk  Trail    Asher  Benjamin  was  boi  n  here. 
5  City  (pop   1,353),  co  seat  of  Dade  co  ,  SW  Mo  , 
NE  of  Joplin,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  1841  6  Village 
(pop  4,228),  S  central  Ohio,  W  of  Chilhcothe,  m  a 
rich  farming  area,  platted  1798,  me    1841     It  has 
vaned  industries  (including  hhoemakmg)  and  stone 
quarries     7  Town  (pop    1,509),  W  Tenn,  N  of 
Jackson,  in  a  faim  area 

Greenfield  Park,  town  (pop  1,819),  S  Quo ,  near 
Montreal 

Greenfield  Village,  leprodurtion  of  an  early  Ameri- 
can village,  established  (1933)  bv  Henry  Ford  at 
Dearborn,  Mich  ,  as  part  of  the  Edison  Institute 
A  white-spired  church,  a  town  hall,  an  inn,  a  school, 
a  courthouse,  a  general  store,  a  firehouse,  and  other 
buildings  are  grouped  about  a  typical  Now  England 
vdlage  green  Many  of  the  structures  were  brought 
from  then  original  location,  others  are  faithful  re- 
constructions Among  them  are  Edison's  Menlo 
Park  workshop  and  Fort  Myers  laboratory,  a 
McGuffc>  group  including  a  school  in  which  classes 
are  regularly  held,  Noah  Webster's  birthplace, 
Stephen  Fostei's  home,  Luther  Burbank's  buth- 
place  and  office,  and  theWtight  brothers'  cycle  shop 
and  home  Mills  and  craft  shops  illustrate  early 
methods  of  production  of  flour,  cider,  sorghum, 
textiles,  pewter  ware,  pottery,  bricks,  and  Sand- 
wich glass,  and  the  village  has  a  blacksmith  shop, 
a  cobbler's  shop,  a  cooperage,  and  a  tintype  studio. 
Hee  W  A  Simonds,  Henry  Ford  and  Greenfield  Vil- 
lage (1938) 

green  fly   sec  APHID 

GreenhiUs,  village  (pop  2.677),  SW  Ohio,  near  Cin- 
cinnati, est  1938  by  the  Federal  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration, me  1939  See  GREBNBBL.T,  Md. 

greenhouse,  enclosed  glass  house,  constructed  on  a 
metal  or  wood  frame  and  used  for  growing  plants 
in  regulated  temperatures  and  humidity  Green- 
houses range  from  an  unheated  small  room,  carry- 
ing a  few  plants  over  the  winter,  to  an  immense 
heated  glass  building,  or  hothouse,  covering  acres 
of  ground  and  used  for  forcing  flowers  or  fruits  out 
of  season  Greenhouses  have  long  been  used  for 
holding  plants  over  cold  seasons  and  to  some  extent 
for  growing  hothouse  fruit,  but  only  in  this  century 
has  the  greenhouse  been  used  for  vegetable  forcing. 
Now  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  plant  products  are 
raised  yeai  lv  under  glass  For  use  and  construction, 
see  W  J  Wught,  Greenhouses  Their  Construction 
and  Equipment  (rev  ed  ,  1946) ,  K  D  Chabot, 
Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Everyone  (1946) 

Green  Island,  industrial  village  (pop  3.988),  on  an 
island  m  the  Hudson,  E  N  Y  ,  between  Troy  and 
Watervhet,  me  1869.  Machinery  is  made  here. 

Greenland,  Dan  Or  inland,  Danish  colony  (c  840,000 
sq  mi,  pop  21,412),  an  island  largely  within  the 
Aictic  Circle  It  is  surrounded  by  the  Arctic  Ocean 
(in  the  north),  tho  Gieenland  Sea  (m  the  west;, 
Denmark  Strait  (in  the  southwest),  between  Green- 
land and  Iceland,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (in  the  south), 
and  Davis  Strait  and  Baffin  Bay  (in  the  west), 
which  separate  it  from  Baffin  Island  (Canada) 
Geologically  it  is  part  of  the  Canadian  shield. 
Greenland  is  1,660  mi  long  from  Cape  Farewell 
(lat.  59°  46'  N)  to  Cape  Mori  is  K  Jesup  (lat  83° 
39'  N)  and  a  maximum  of  700  mi  wide.  Except  for 
c  132,000  BO.  mi  of  coastland,  an  ice  sheet  covers 
the  island.  The  extreme  northern  peninsula  (Peary 
Land)  has  no  ice  cap  The  thickness  of  the  ice  sheet 
exceeds  8,000  ft  in  some  places  .where  soundings 
have  been  taken.  The  ice  mass  moves  outward 
from  the  center,  entering  the  sea  in  walls  or 


debouching  in  glaciers.  The  HOMBOLDT  GLACIER 
is  the  largest.  The  rapidly  moving  glaciers  (one  was 
observed  to  move  more  than  100  ft.  a  day)  "calve" 
tremendous  icebergs,  notably  into  Davis  Strait, 
through  which  they  frequently  reach  Atlantic  ship 
lanes  Cold  winds  rush  out  from  the  interior,  ren- 
dering the  weather  uncertain  and  foggy.  A  polar 
ocean  current  flows  south  along  the  entire  east 
coast  and  around  Cape  Farewell,  carrying  immense 
ice  floes  which  render  the  approach  to  tho  east 
coast  hazaidous  The  NORTH  ATLANTIC  DRIFT 
gives  the  southwest  coast  a  warmer  climate  and 
heavy  rainfall  Basalt  mountains  border  the  coast, 
which  is  broken  by  many  deep  fjords  More  than 
90  pei  cent  of  the  population  live  along  the  west 
coast  Greenland  is  administered  by  a  board  of 
governors  at  Copenhagen,  directly  responsible  to 
the  Danish  premier  There  are  two  mam  tetti- 
torial  divisions,  East  Greenland  (pop  1,372)  and 
West  Greenland  (pop  20,040)  West  Greenland  is 
in  turn  divided  into  North  Greenland  and  South 
Greenland,  each  with  a  governor  and  a  provincial 
assembly,  meeting  at  GODHAVN  and  GODTHAAD 
respectively  Other  important  settlements  aie 
Julianehoab,  Frederikshaab,  Egedeammdo.  Suk- 
kertoppen,  and  Upervimk  (west  coast)  and  Ang- 
magssahk  (east  coast)  There  are  only  some  500 
Europeans,  the  native  Groeulanders  are  of  mixed 
Eskimo  and  Danish  ancestry  (seeEBKtMo).  Fishing 
and  seal  hunting  aie  then  means  of  livelihood  Tho 
entire  trade  of  Greenland  is  a  state  monopoly,  and 
only  such  vessels  (Danish  and  foreign  alike)  as  have 
special  permission  may  enter  Gieenland  ports  The 
chief  resources  of  the  island  aie  mineral  deposits, 
as  yet  only  partly  explored  Tho  chief  source  of 
revenue  IH  CRYOLITE  ,  mined  at  Ivigtut  Coal  is 
mined  on  Disko  island,  and  a  largo  lead  deposit  was 
found  in  1948  on  the  east  coast,  Agncultuie  and 
sheep  raising  are  very  Limited  and  exist  only  in  the 
southwest,  vegetation  being  arctic  in  character 
The  polar  bear,  musk  ox,  polar  wolf,  ermine,  lem- 
ming, arctic  hare,  and  reindeer  are  the  chief  land 
animals  Sea  buds  (ducks,  gulls,  auks)  are  hunted 
for  their  flesh,  eggs,  and  down  Greenland  was  dis- 
covered and  colonized  (c  9H2)  by  ERIC  THE  RLD, 
who  named  it  Greenland  in  oidet  to  make  it  sound 
attractive  for  potential  settleiH  Fiom  here  Li.ii- 
ERICWSON  sailed  to  Noith  Ameiica  (1003)  Gieen- 
land became  a  bishopric  c  1110,  and  rums  ot 
churches  of  that  period  remain  In  1261  the  eolom 
came  under  Norwegian  rule,  but  in  the  14th  and 
16th  cent  it  was  neglected  and  tho  colonists  thecl 
out  Sir  Martin  Frobishor  and  John  Davis  undis- 
covered Greenland  in  the  16th  cent  ,  but  found  no 
trace  of  Norsemen  Other  explorers  looking  foi  the 
NORTHWEST  PABSAGB*  subsequently  chatted  the 
coast  Modern  colonization  was  begun  (1721)  b\ 
the  Norwegian  missionary,  Hans  EGEDE  Danish 
trading  posts  were  established  shortly  afteiwaul 
and  colonization  was  furthered  by  tho  deportation 
of  undesirable  subjects  to  Greenland  The  ently 
Danish  governors  brutally  exploited  the  natnes, 
who  soon  began  to  suffer  from  tho  white  man's  dis- 
eases Tuberculosis  remains  a  major  problem  In 
1815,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Denmark  retained 
the  colony  through  an  oversight  of  the  delegates, 
who  detached  Norway  from  Denmark,  but  forgot 
to  mention  the  outlying  Norwegian  possessions 
In  the  19th  and  20th  cent ,  Greenland  was  exploied 
and  mapped  by  numeious  arctic  explorers  In  tho 
Second  World  War,  aftei  the  Gorman  occupation 

(1940)  of  Denmark,  the  United  States  invoked  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  for  Greenland,  established  (1940) 
a  consulate  at  Godthaab,  and  reached  an  agreement 

(1941)  with  tho  Danish  minister  at  Washington 
which  pei  nutted  the  establishment  of  Ameiican 
army,   air,   and   naval   bases  and   meteoiologica) 
stations     The  agreement  was  repudiated  by  the 
Danish  government  in  1941,  but  lecogmzed  aftei 
the  liberation  (1945)  of  Denmark     Two  American 
nir  bases  on  the  west  coast  were  t*tiH  maintained  in 
1949    A  Five  Year  Plan  foi  the  laimng  of  tho  Green- 
landers'  economic,  educational,  and  hygienic  stand- 
aids  was  drafted  m  1946  by  the  board  of  governors 
and    a    Greenland    deputation      See    Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson,  Greenland  (1942). 

Greenland  Sea,  arm  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  off  the 
northeast  coast  of  Greenland  It  is  the  main  outlet 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic  Because  of 
drifting  arctic  ice,  the  noi  them  part  is  rarel>  open 
to  navigation  By  some  geographers,  the  Green- 
land Sea  is  considered  a  part  of  the  Norwegian  Sea 

Greenleaf,  Simon,  1783-1853,  American  writer  on 
legal  subjects,  b  Newbur^port,  Mass  A  member 
of  tho  Maine  bur,  ho  early  enjoyed  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  legal  scholarship  With  tho  admission 
(1820)  of  Maine  as  a  state,  he  was  elected  to  a  term 
in  the  legislature  and  was  appointed  reporter  of  the 
Maine  supreme  court  In  1833  he  resigned  this 
position  and  accepted  the  invitation  of  Joseph 
Story  to  become  a  professor  of  law  at  Harvard 
Much  of  the  excellence  of  Harvard  Law  School  is 
attributed  to  these  men.  Greenleaf's  Treatise  on 
the  Law  of  Evidence  (3  vols  ,  1842-53)  for  many 
years  was  the  standard  American  work  on  the  sub- 
ject Another  long-used  text  was  his  revision  (5 
vols ,  1849-60)  of  William  Cruise's  Digest  of  the 
Law  of  Real  Property 
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Greenman,  Jesse  More,  1867-,  American  botanist 
and  educator,  authority  on  the  flora  of  Mexico  and 
the  W  United  States,  b  North  East,  Pa  He  was 
assistant  at  Gray's  Herbarium,  Harvard,  assistant 
curator  at  the  Field  Museum  of  Natui  al  History, 
Chicago;  and  assistant  professor  of  botany  at  the 
Univ  of  Chicago  (1908-13)  In  1913  he  became 
affiliated  with  Washington  Univ  ,  St  Louis,  serving 
as  piofessor  of  botany  (1917-45)  and  also  as  curator 
of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden 
Green  Mountain  Boys,  popular  name  of  partisan 
armed  bands  in  what  is  today  Vermont.  When 
c  1770,  settlers  and  land  speculators  came  into  the 
region  under  grants  from  New  Hampshire  (see  NEW 
HYMPSHIRE  GRANTS),  they  were  faced  with  eject- 
ment by  the  New  York  officials,  since  the  land  was 
claimed  by  New  York.  They  banded  together  in 
irregular  aimed  groups  to  defend  their  lands 
Ethan  ALLEN  was  the  chief  leader,  his  brothers 
were  also  prominent,  as  was  Seth  WARNKR  Their 
methods  were  threat,  intimidation,  and  actual  vio- 
lence against  the  Yorkers,  and  they  managed  to 
keep  the  region  free  from  New  York  control,  estab- 
lishing instead  a  separate  government  (see  VER- 
MONT) In  the  American  Revolution  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  figured  prominently  when  under 
Allen's  leadership  they  captured  Ticonderoga  in 
1775  They  were  not  so  successful  m  the  Quebec 
campaign,  but  in  1777  Seth  Warner  led  them  to 
vutory  at  Benmngton — one  of  the  notable  achieve- 
ments of  the  patriots  in  the  Saratoga  campaign 

Green  Mountains,  range  of  the  Appalachians,  ex- 
tending N-S  through  Vermont  and  rising  to  4,393 
ft.mMt  Mansfield  NW  of  Montpeher  The  peaks 
are  generally  low  and  rounded  and  well  forested 
There  are  fertile  valleys,  and  some  of  the  many 
streams  provide  water  power,  the'  mountains  yield 
marble  and  granite  Famed  for  their  beauty,  they 
are  a  favorite  resort,  site  of  many  summer  homes 
Much  of  the  area  is  a  U  S  forest  reserve  The  Long 
Trail  was  built  by  the  Green  Mountain  Club  (Rut- 
laud,  Vt )  for  hikers,  it  extends  260  mi  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Canada,  with  shelters  at  frequent  inter- 
vals See  Green  Mountain  Club,  Guide  Hook  of  the 
Long  Trail  (latest  ed  ),  W  C  O'Kane,  Trails  and 
Summits  of  the  Green  Mountains  (1926) 

Greenock  (grc'nuk,  grt'-,  grfi'-),  burgh  (1931  pop 
78,049,  1948  estimated  pop  79,470),  Renfrewshire, 
Scotland,  WNW  of  Glasgow  It  is  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  along  which  there  is  an 
esplanade  Improvement  of  the  harbor  was  begun 
m  1707,  there  are  now  extensive  docks,  and  ship- 
ping and  shipbuilding  are  important  industries 
Others  are  aluminum  casting,  wool  weaving,  and 
sugar  refining,  and  boilers  and  chemicals  are  made 
Greonock  is  the  birthplace  of  James  Watt,  who  is 
commemorated  by  Watt  Institution  and  a  statue 
by  Chantroy  Burns's  "Highland  Mary"  (Mary 
Campbell)  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  West 
Kirk  Tho  church  (founded  1591),  with  windows 
by  William  Morris,  Buine-Jones,  D  G  Rossetti, 
and  Ford  Madox  Brown,  was  removed  to  Seafield, 
near  Greenock  town,  because  of  the  extension  of 
shipyards  Grconock  has  an  unusually  heavy  rain- 
fall It  was  a  debarkation  port  for  American  troops 
m  the  Second  World  War 

Greenough,  Horatio  (gre'no),  1805-52,  American 
sculptor,  b  Boston,  grad  Harvard,  1824,  and 
studied  in  Italy  under  Thorvaldsen  He  worked  m 
Florence  from  1829  to  1851  Greenough  was  the 
first  important  American  sculptor  A  prot6g6  of 
Washington  Albton  and  a  friend  of  James  Femmore 
Cooper,  he  was  a  man  of  ideas  in  advance  of  his 
time  His  colossal  statue  of  Washington,  com- 
missioned for  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  was  found 
too  heavy  for  the  floor  and  was  set  up  in  the 
grounds,  later  to  be  placed  in  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution building  The  Rescue  is  on  the  east  stair- 
way of  the  Capitol.  See  his  Travels,  Observations, 
and  Experiences  of  a  Yankee  Stonecutter  (1852)  and 
his  letters  (ed  by  Frances  B  Greenough,  1887), 
A  T  Gardner,  Yankee  Stonecutters  (1945)  His 
brother,  Richard  Sal  tons  tall  Greenough,  1819- 
1904,  also  a  sculptor,  spent  much  of  his  life  in 
Europe 

Greenport,  village  (pop  3,259),  near  the  noitheast- 
crn  tip  of  Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  me  1838  It  is  a 
commercial  town  with  oyster-fishing  and  boatbuild- 
ing industries 

Green  River,  town  (pop  2,640.  alt  c  6,100  ft),  co. 
seat  of  Swoetwater  co.,  SW  Wyo ,  on  the  Green 
River,  founded  1868,  me  1891  It  is  a  rail  and 
trade  center  for  a  forest,  livestock,  and  farm  area 

Green  River.  1  River  rising  in  central  Kentucky, 
near  Stanford,  and  flowing  WNW  to  the  Ohio  near 
Evansville,  Ind.  2  River,  730  mi  long,  rising  in  W 
Wyoming  in  the  Wind  River  Range  and  flowing 
generally  S  through  W  Wyoming  and  E  Utah 
(with  a  loop  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Colo- 
rado) to  the  Colorado  river  in  SE  Utah  It  flows 
through  the  Canyon  of  the  Lodore  in  Dinosaur 
National  Monument  Largest  tributary  of  the 
Colorado,  the  Green  receives  the  Yampa  and  White 
rivers  from  the  east,  from  the  west  it  is  fed  by 
Blacks  Fork  and  the  Duchesne,  Price,  and  San 
Rafael  rivers  The  Federal  government  has  made 
plans  for  extensive  irrigation  and  hydroelectric 
power  projects  in  the  Green  River  basin 
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Greens,  political  faction  see  BLUM  AND  GREENS 
Greensboro.  1  Town  (pop  2,034),  oo  scat  of  Hale 
oo  ,  W  central  Ala  ,  8  of  Tuscaloosa,  in  the  Black 
Belt  cotton  area,  settled  c  1810,  mo  1823  2  City 
(pop  2,459),  co  seat  of  Qreene co  ,  NE  Ga  ,  ESE  of 
Atlanta,  laid  out  1786,  me  1803  It  is  a  processing 
center  (with  cotton  mills)  in  8  farm  and  dairy  area 
3  City  (pop  69,319),  co  seat  of  Guilford  co  ,  cen- 
tral NO,  E  of  Winston-Salem,  in  the  piedmont, 
settled  1749,  laid  out  1808  The  city  is  a  textile- 
manufacturing  center  and  is  noted  for  its  numerous 
educational  institutions  It  IH  the  seat  of  Greens- 
boro College  (Methodist,  for  women,  1838), 
Bennett  College  (Negro;  Methodist,  for  women, 
1873),  Woman's  College  of  the  Univ  of  North 
Carolina  (see  NORTH  CAROLINA,  WOMAN'S  COL- 
LEGE OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OK),  the  Agricultural  and 
Technical  College  of  North  Carolina  (see  NORTH 
CAROLINA,  AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  COL- 
LEGE OF),  Immanuel  Lutheran  College  (Negro,  co- 
educational), and  Guilford  College  (Friends,  co- 
educational, 1834)  O  Henry  was  born  here  The 
battle  of  GUILFORD  COURTHOUSE  occurred  near  by 
Greengburg.  1  City  (pop  6,066),  co  seat  of  De- 
ratur  co  ,  SE  Ind  ,  c  50  mi  SE  of  Indianapolis, 
settled  1822,  me  1859  It  is  a  shipping  point  for 
tobacco  and  a  farm  trading  center  The  area  yields 
oil  2  City  (pop  1,417),  co  seat  of  Kiowa  co  ,  8 
Kansas,  W  of  Wichita,  m  a  livestock  and  wheat 
area,  me  1886  3  Town  (pop  1,176),  co  seat  of 
Green  co  ,  8  Ky  ,  SSE  of  Louisville  and  on  the 
Green  River,  in  a  timber,  tobacco,  and  gram  area, 
settled  c  1780  as  Glovers  Station  4  City  (pop 
16,743),  co  seat  of  Westmoreland  co  ,  SW  Pa  ,  SE 
of  Pittsburgh,  settled  1782,  me  1799  Coke, 
plumbing  supplies,  metal  products,  and  glass  are 
made  hero  Seton  Hill  College  (Catholic,  for  wom- 
en, 1883)  is  in  the  city  Col  Henry  Bouquet  de- 
feated Indian  warriors  of  Pontiac  near  Greensburg 
(176  i)  and  opened  up  W  Pennsylvania  for  settle- 
ment The  city  was  named  for  Nathanael  Greene, 
Revolutionary  War  general 
Greentown,  residential  town  (pop  1,060),  N  central 

Ind  ,  neai  Kokomo,  founded  1848 
Greentree,  borough  'pop  1,880),  Allegheny  co  ,  SW 

Pa  ,  near  Pittsburgh,  me  1886 
Greenup.  1  Village  (pop  1,410).  E  111 ,  SW  of  Terre 
Haute,  Ind  ,  m  a  farm  area,  founded  1836,  me 
1855  2  Town  (pop  1,063),  co  seat  of  Greenup  co  , 
N  Ky  ,on  the  Ohio  and  NW  of  Ashland,  m  a  farm 
area  The  Raceland  track  is  south 
Greenville.  1  City  (pop  6,075),  co  seat  of  Butler 
co  ,  8  central  Ala  ,  HSW  of  Montgomery,  in  a  cot- 
ton, truck,  and  pecan  area,  settled  1819  2  Town 
(pop  1,114),  N  Fla  ,  E  of  Tallahassee  near  the  Ga 
line,  founded  in  the  mid-19th  cent  It  is  a  lumber- 
milling  center  3  City  (pop  3,391),  co  seat  of  Bond 
co  ,  SW  111 ,  in  a  farm,  coal,  and  natural-gas  area, 
ENE  of  St  Louis,  settled  1815,  me  1855  Evap- 
orated milk  is  one  of  the  city's  products  Green- 
ville College  (coeducational)  is  here  4  City  (pop 
2,347),  co  seat  of  Muhlenberg  co,  W  Kv  ,  S  of 
Owensboro  It  is  a  trade  and  processing  center  m 
an  area  of  farms,  coal,  oil,  clay  pits,  and  timber 
5  Town  (pop  1,955),  central  Maine,  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  Moosehead  Lake,  settled  1824,  me 
1836  It  is  the  headquarters  for  travel  and  sports  in 
this  area  6  City  (pop  5,321),  S  Mich  .  on  the  Flat 
River  and  NE  of  Grand  Rapids,  m  a  farm  area,  me 
as  a  village  1867,  as  a  city  1871  It  ships  potatoes 
and  makes  refrigerators  and  machinery  7  City 
(pop  20,892),  co  seat  of  Washington  co  ,  W  Miss  , 
on  the  Mississippi  and  NW  of  Jackson,  me  1870  It 
is  the  trade,  processing,  and  shipping  center  of  the 
rich  Mississippi- Yazoo  delta,  producing  especially 
cotton  Tho  destructive  flood  of  1927  caused  the 
building  of  higher  levees  and  creation  of  a  lake, 
which  enters  the  river  4  mi  below  Greenville  See 
W  A  Percy,  Lanterns  on  the  Levee  (1941),  D  L 
Cohn,  Where  I  Watt  Born  and  Raised  (1948) 

8  Town  (pop   1,236),  8  N  H  ,  on  the  Souhegan  and 
W  of  Nashua,  me  1872    The  river  furnishes  power 
for  textile  mills     Jonas  Chickonng  wa-s  born  here 

9  Town  (pop   12,674),  co  seat  of  Pitt  co  ,  E  N  C  , 
on  the  Tar  river  and   E8E  of  Raleigh,  founded 
1786    It  is  a  great  tobacco  market     East  Carolina 
Teachers  College  is  hero    10  City  (pop  7,745),  co 
seat  of  Darko  co  ,  W  Ohio,  NW  of  Dayton ,  laid  out 
1808,  me  1838    Gen  Anthony  Wayne  built  (1793) 
Fort  Greenville  here  as  a  base  for  his  Indian  cam- 
paign     After   his   victory   at    FALLEN   TIMBERS, 
Wayne  returned  and  m  1795  negotiated  a  treaty 
(Treaty  of  Greenville)  with  the  Indians,  who  ceded 
a  large  part  of  the  Old  Northwest  to  the  United 
States     The  fort  was  then  abandoned.    In  1805 
Tecumseh  and  his  brother  the  Shawneo  Prophet 
lived  here   A  memorial  marks  the  site  of  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Greenville    11  Industrial  borough 
(pop  8,149),  W  Pa  ,  near  the  Ohio  boundary  NE  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  settled  c  1796,  laid  out  1798, 
me  1837    A  trading  center  for  an  agricultural  area, 
it  is  the  site  of  Thiel  College    12  City  (pop  34,734) , 
co  seat  of  Greenville  oo  ,  NW  8  C  ,  in  the  piedmont 
near  the  Blue  Ridge  and  on  Reedy  river,  laid  out 
1797  as  Pleasantburg,  renamed  1831     One  of  the 
principal  industrial  and  commercial  centers  of  the 
SE  United  States,  it  has  many  large  textile  mills, 
farm-produce  processing  and  packing  plants,  and 
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other  factories  It  is  the  center  of  a  large  industrial 
region  of  mill  towns  Textile  Hall  is  the  scene  of 
the  biennial  Southern  Textile  Exposition  and  of 
the  annual  South  Carolina  Hinging  Convention. 
Furman  Univ  (Baptist,  1825),  with  which  Green- 
ville Woman's  College  was  coordinated  in  1933; 
and  Bob  Jones  Univ.  are  here  13  City  (pop. 
13,995) ,  co  seat  of  Hunt  co  ,  E  Texas,  NE  of  Dallas; 
settled  1846,  mo  1874  It  is  known  as  the  rich 
center  of  a  prosperous  blackland  cotton  region  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  state  and  has  processing 
plants  and  small  industries 
green  vitriol  see  COPPERAS 

Greenwich  (grl'nlj,  grS'-)i  metropolitan  borough 
(1931  pop  100.924,  1948  estimated  pop  84,410)  of 
SE  London,  England,  on  the  Thames.  Among  lU 
features  are  the  Royal  Naval  College  and  Green- 
wich Hospital,  OH  the  site  of  a  royal  residence 
where  Henry  VIII,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  were  born 
and  where  Edwai  d  VI  died  Greenwich  "whitebait 
dinners,"  held  for  cabinet  members  at  the  close  of 
sessions  of  Parliament,  were  discontinued  c  1890 
Geographic  longitude  is  figured  from  the  prime 
meridian  at  Greenwich  Formerly  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory was  on  a  hill  180  ft  high  in  Greenwich 
Park  (185  acres)  at  lat  51°  28'  38.1"  N  and  long. 
0°  Sir  Christopher  Wren  chose  the  site  and  designed 
the  first  buildings,  for  which  Charles  II  in  1676  had 
granted  £500  Because  of  the  glare  of  London 
street  lights  and  neon  signs  officials  decided  to 
remove  the  observatoiy,  the  move  began  in  1946. 
Controlled  by  the  British  admiralty,  the  observa- 
tory staff  has  made  regular  meteorological  and 
magnetic  observations  since  1838  and  has  taken 
almost  daily  photographs  of  the  sun  since  1873 
The  National  Maritime  Museum  was  opened  in 
Greenwich  m  1937 

Greenwich.  1  (grg'nlch,  grf'nlch,  gren'wlfch)  Resi- 
dential and  resort  town  (pop.  35,609),  SW  Conn . 
on  Long  Island  Sound  It  includes  the  villages  of 
Greenwich,  Riverside,  Old  Greenwich,  and  CosCob- 
This  area  was  bought  from  Indians  in  1640  Try- 
on's  men  invaded  it  in  1779,  a  house  (1731)  from 
which  Putnam  traditionally  made  a  dramatic  es- 
cape from  the  British  is  preserved  The  town  is  the 
seat  of  Edgewood  (1910),  a  pioneer  progressive  co- 
educational school,  and  Rosemary  Hall  for  girls 
( 1890)  There  is  a  publishing  house,  and  some  man- 
ufacturing is  done  Audutxm  Nature  Center,  a  400- 
acre  wildlife  sanctuary  near  here,  was  opened  m 
1443  2  (gren'wlch)  Village,  SW  N  J  ,  on  the  Co- 
hansey  near  its  influx  into  the  Delaware  and  SW 
of  Bndgeton  It  was  an  early  seaport  and  the  scone 
of  a  tea-burning  "party,"  1774  There  are  pre- 
Rcvolutionary  houses  3  (grcn'wlch)  Industrial  vil- 
lage (pop  2,270),  E  N  Y  ,  E  of  Saratoga  Springs, 
in  a  farm  area,  me  1809  Clothing  and  paper  are 
made  here 

Greenwich  Village  (grC'nlch,  grl'nlch),  residential 
district  of  lower  Manhattan,  New  York  city,  ex- 
tending roughly  from  14th  St  8  to  Houston  St. 
(hou'stun)  and  from  Waslungton  Square  W  to  the 
Hudson  n\er  A  separate  village  in  the  colonial 
period,  it  was  later  an  exclusive  residential  part  of 
the  city  whose  center  lay  farther  south  Around 
1910  it  gamed  renown  as  the  home  and  workshop  of 
nonconformist  artists,  writers,  and  theater  people. 
Barns  and  old  houses  along  the  narrow,  crooked 
streets  were  converted  into  eating  places,  night 
clubs,  and  shops  The  Village  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion for  bohemiamsm  and  attracts  many  visitors. 
The  region  is  still  the  home  of  a  number  of  artists. 
Outdoor  art  exhibits  are  held  somiannually  See 
Floyd  Dell,  Homecoming  an  Autobiography  (1933), 
Albert  Parry,  Garrets  and  Pretenders  a  History  of 
Bohemiamsm  in  America  (1933) ,  Caroline  F  Ware, 
Greenwich  Village,  192O-1  ##6>(1935),  H  W  Lamer, 
Greenwich  Village  Today  &  Yesterday  (1949) 
Greenwood,  Grace,  pseud  of  Sara  Jane  Clarke  Lip- 
pmcott,  1823-1904,  American  author,  b  Pompey, 
N  Y  In  1853  she  inamed  Leander  K  Lippincott 
and  with  him  edited  the  juvenile  monthly,  Litti* 
Pilgrim  She  was  one  of  the  first  women  newspaper 
correspondents,  and  her  letteis  from  Washington 
and  Europe  appeared  in  leading  papers  throughout 
the  United  States  Among  her  works  are  Green- 
wood Leave*  (1850)  and  Haps  and  Mishaps  of  a 
Tour  in  Europe  (1854) 

Greenwood  1  Coal-shipping  town  (pop  1,219),  a 
co  seat  of  Sebastian  co  ,  W  Ark  ,  SE  of  Fort  Smith. 
2  Town  (pop  2,499),  central  Ind  ,  S  of,  and  near, 
Indianapolis  Automobile  parts  and  household  ap- 
pliances are  manufactured  here.  3  City  (pop. 
14,767),  co  seat  of  Leflore  co  ,  W  central  Miss  ,  on 
the  Yazoo  and  N  of  Jackson,  settled  1834,  inc 
1844  It  is  an  important  piocessmg,  marketing, 
and  shipping  center  in  a  productive  cotton  region. 
4  City  (pop  13,020),  co  seat  of  Greenwood  oo., 
W  S  C  ,  WNW  of  Columbia,  settled  1824,  inc.  as  a 
town  1857,  as  a  cit>  1927  City-manager  govern- 
ment was  adopted  m  1939  It  is  the  center  of  & 
fertile  farm  area  yielding  cotton  and  diversified 
crops  and  has  textile  and  lumber  mills,  foundries, 
machine  shops,  and  food-processing  plants  Lan- 
der College  (Methodist,  for  women,  1872),  Brewer 
Normal  Institute  (Negio),  and  an  orphanage  are 
here  Near  by  are  a  state  park  and  the  Buaiard 
Roost  hydroelectric  development  on  the  Saluda. 


*  are  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  face*  p*f«  1. 
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Ortenwood  take,  c.7  mi.  long,  bisected  by  the  N. Y.-  Gregorian  chant ;  see  PLAIN  BONO, 
N  J  border,  in  hilly  country    It  is  a  resort.  Gregorovius,  Ferdinand  (gregur6'v«u»,  Ger.  fSr'dS- 

_.i_          .. ..„    .  -.  nant  grrgdrd'vSd&s),  1821-91,  German  historian. 

He  spent  many  years  at  Rome,  during  which  he 
produced  his  History  of  the  City  of  Rome  in  the 
Middle  Ages  (8  vols.,  1859-72,  Eng.  tr  ,  1894-1900). 
Other  works  include  his  Life  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
(1851,  Eng.  tr  ,  1898).  He  is  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  Italy  and  particularly  on 

._ _     r  Rome. 

the  construction  of  the  Cathedral  of  St  John  the  Gregory  I,  Saint  (Saint  Gregory  the  Groat),  c  540- 
Divine  made  progress  See  biography  by  C.  L.  604,  pope  (590-604),  a  Roman,  successor  of  Pela- 
Slattery  (1921)  gius  II  and  predecessor  of  Sabinian.  A  Doctor  of 

Greer,  textile-mill  town  (pop  2,940),  NW  8.C.,  be-  the  Church,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  spiritual 
tween  Spartanburg  and  Greenville  and  temporal  leadership.  He  was  of  patrician 


IN  j  ooraer.  in  nuiy  country  it  IB  a  resort. 
Greer.  David  Hummell,  1844-1919,  American  Ljw 
copal  bishop  b  Wheeling,  W  Va  .  grad  Washing- 
ton College,  1862,  and  studied  at  the  Episcopal  the- 
ological school  at  Gambler,  Ohio  (now  Kenyon  Col- 
lege) He  became  reotoi  of  St  Bartholomew's 
Church,  New  York,  in  1888  Made  bishop  co- 
adjutor of  the  diocese  of  New  York  in  1904,  he  suo- 
oeeded  Bishop  Potter  m  1908  Under  Bishop  Gn 


vigorous  in  suppressing  the  corruption  in  the  im- 
portant  monastery  under  hia  charge,  St  Paul's 
without  the  Walls  In  Leo's  pontificate  the 
Hildebrandine  reform  got  under  way,  a  movement 
vigorously  promoted  by  Hildebrand  all  his  life 
The  chief  abuses  to  be  combated  were  simony  (the 
sale  of  ecclesiastical  office,  honor,  or  dignity), 
domination  of  church  appointments  by  laymen  (lay 
INVESTITURE),  and  violation  of  the  law  of  celibacy 
for  the  clergy  The  reform  was  opposed  by  many 
of  the  clergy  and  most  of  the  upper  classes  of  lay- 
men, m  Germany  and  in  France  especially,  but  the 
people  were  behind  Hildebrand  Under  Leo's  suc- 
cessors, Victor  II  and  Stephen  X,  Hildebrand  fol- 
lowed his  course,  for  now  he  was  the  chief  per- 


Greet,  Ben  (Sir  Phihp  Ben  Greet),  1857-1936,  Eng-     family  and  was  made  piefect  of  Rome,  but.  feeling     sonality  m  the  Curia     Under  Nicholas  IX,  IJiTde- 
tiah  actor  and  theatrical  manager    He  began  out-     the  call  to  monasticism,  he  converted  ^c.575)  his     brand  accomplished  two  significant  measures — the 


door  performances  of  Shakepere  in  England  m 
1886  In  1890  he  formed  a  company  which  toured 
England  until  1902  and  then  appeared  in  the 
United  States  (1902-14,  1929-32)  in  Shakspere 
and  in  the  morality  play  Everyman.  He  waa 
knighted  m  1929. 

Gregg,  David  McMurtrie,  1833-1916,  Union  general 
in  the  Civil  War,  b  Huntingdon,  Pa  ,  grad  West 
Point,  1855  Gregg  served  with  the  cavalry  of  the 


home  and  others  of  his  houses  into  Benedictine  o 

vents  Later  (0.686) ,  he  reluctantly  became  abbot 
In  578  he  was  made  a  deacon  of  Rome,  from  579 
to  o  586  he  was  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
then  he  served  as  chief  adviser  of  Pel  agios  II.  When 
commencing  a  missionary  voyage  to  England,  he 
was  recalled  to  Rome  and  accomplished  his  aim 
only  by  sending  8t  AUGUSTINE  or  CANTERBURY 
(596)  and  a  later  mission  (601).  He  was  elected 


papal  election  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  and  put  into  the  college  of  cardinals 
(nevertheless  Gregory  VII  was  elected  by  the 
older  method),  and  a  treaty  was  signed  with  the 
Normans  of  8  Italy  (1059)  By  these  acts  the 
election  of  reformers  in  the  papacy  was  assured  and 
the  pope  was  protected  from  the  interference  of  the 
German  king  Hildebrand's  course  was  not  easy, 
for  a  powerful  party  opposing  reform  in  Rome  and 
abroad  had  formed  early,  this  party  gained  great 


,  . 

Army  of  the  Potomac  and  was  particularly  die-  pope  by  acclamation,  accepting  against  his  will  abroad  had  formed  early,  this  party  gained  great 

tinguished  in  the  fighting  of  July  3  at  Gettysburg,  The  two  chief  features  of  Gregory's  lasting  work  strength   from   laymen   who  feared  ecclesiastical 

when  he  checked  Jeb  Stuart's  attempt  to  get  to  the  are  the  enforcement  of  the  papal  supremacy  and  domination    This  group  set  up  several  antipopes 

Union  rear  the  establishment  of  the  temporal  position  of  the  and  profited  often  by  Hildebrand 's  intractability 
,     ........    .„„„  „„    .                .      ,          ,,     . 


Gregg,  Joaiah,  1806-50,  American  trader  and  histo- 
rian of  the  SANTA  Fa  TRAIL,  b  Overton  co  ,  Tenn 
He  removed  with  his  family  to  Illinois  (1812)  and 
to  Missouri  (1815).  He  gained  wide  knowledge 
from  his  diverse  readings  He  journeyed  to  Santa 
Fe  for  the  first  time  in  1831  and  later,  having  be- 
come a  trader,  made  many  expeditions,  sometimes 
going  as  far  as  Chihuahua,  in  Mexico  Fie  recorded 
his  observations,  which  were  published  as  Com- 
merce of  the  Prairies  (1844),  later  regarded  as  a 
classic  of  American  frontier  history  and  literature 
He  served  under  Gen  John  W  Wool  m  the  Mexi- 
can War  and  in  1849  joined  the  California  gold 
rush  He  died  when  leading  a  prospecting  party 
across  the  Coast  Range  in  the  winter  See  his 
diary  and  letters  (ed  by  M.  G  Fulton,  1941-44) 
Gregg,  William,  1800-1867,  "father  of  Southern  cot- 
ton  manufacture,"  b  Monongaha  co  ,  Va  (now 
W  Va  )  He  established  a  jewelry  business  in  Co- 
lumbia, S  C  (1824),  and  m  Charleston  (1838),  but 
then  turned  to  cotton  manufacture  in  a  small  mill 
near  Edgefield,  S  C  His  energies  thus  were  de- 
voted to  building  up  industrial  resources  in  the 
South  that  might  compare  with  those  in  the  North 
His  views  were  expressed  in  Essays  on  Domestic 
Industry  (1845),  articles  published  first  in  the 
Charleston  Courier  Having  fought  for  a  favorable 
attitude  toward  corporations,  Gregg  formed  a 
company  to  establish  (1846)  Gramteville,  the  first 
Southern  mill  town,  built  with  local  materials  and 
labor  and  consisting  of  a  large  mill  and  houses  for 
its  300  employees  The  mill  continued  to  operate 
under  his  personal  direction  through  financial  de- 
pression and  the  Civil  War,  and  it  brought  him 
steady  profits  He  introduced  an  advanced  fac- 
tory-welfare program  for  the  community.  In  the 
state  legislature  (1856-57)  his  interest  in  economic 
issues  was  directed  toward  the  strengthening  of  in- 
dustrial enterprises.  See  biography  by  Broadus 
Mitchell  (1928) 

Grefoire,  Henri  (are'  gragwar'),  1750-1831,  French 
priest,  writer,  and  revolutionist.  A  Jansemst  in 
tendency,  he  advocated  a  Galilean  church  and  the 
participation  of  the  lower  clergy  in  the  church 
government  Elected  to  the  States-General  ( 1 789) , 
Be  supported  the  French  Revolution,  fighting  for 
the  abolition  of  clerical  and  noble  privileges  and  for 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  French  colonies. 


and  relentlessness  where  reform  was  concerned  By 
1073  the  struggle  was  reaching  a  climax,  for  it  ap- 
peared evident  that  the  young  German  king, 
HENKY  IV,  must  attach  himself  to  the  party  op- 

rmg  reform  m  the  empire  in  order  to  proceed  with 
course  of  establishing  his  power  and  humbling 
__o  duchies  In  that  year  Alexander  II  died  ami 
Hildebrand  was  made  pope  as  Gregory  VII  His 
reign  was  marked  by  reform  and  even  more  by  the 
first  great  clash  of  the  long-continued  struggle  be- 
tween pope  and  king  for  universal  power — a 
struggle  that  dominated  medieval  political  history 
Decrees  from  the  Holy  See  forbade  under  pain  of 
excommunication  clerical  marriage  (or  concubm- 


ince     omanus     eerre     maing  peac 
began  independent  negotiations,  a  new 
the  imperial  dignity  and  an  extralegal 
dealings  with  the  Lombards  and  thejex 


He  took  the  oath  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the   Gregory  U,  Saint,  d  731,  pope  (715-31),  a  Roman, 


„..._  Gregory  not  only  legislated  minutely  and 
carefully  for  his  immediate  charges,  but  he  inter- 
fered when  necessary  outside  Italy,  e.g.,  he  at- 
tar ked  Donatism  in  Africa  and  simony  in  Gaul  — _. , r---r  ... 

Most  significantly,  he  refused  to  recognise  "ecu-  posing  reform  m  the  empire  in  order  to  proceed  with 
menical"  as  a  title  of  the  patriarch  of  Constan-  his  course  of  establishing  his  power  and  humbling 
tinople,  since  that  title  was  not  consistent  with  the  the  duchies  In  that  year  Alexander  II  died  and 

divine  vicegerency  of  the  pope    Gregory's  action     *  *  ~  .        .  «..     » 

helped  to  divide  Constantinople  and  Rome,  but  his 
general  behavior  became  a  momentous  precedent 
The  exarch  of  Ravenna,  representative  of  the  em- 
peror in  the  West,  claimed  jurisdiction  over  Rome, 
and  Gregory  acknowledged  it  de  jure  But  the 
exarch,  Romanus,  would  do  nothing  to  help  the  city 
when  it  was  threatened  by  a  Lombard  attack  in 
592  Gregory,  as  bishop  of  Rome,  took  command 
and  negotiated  a  peace  which  the  exarch  ignored, 
attacking  the  Lombards,  who  returned  to  Rome 
Since  Romanus  deferred  making  peace,  Gregory 
1  '  '  '  jw  affront  to 

dealings  with  the  Lombards  and  thejexarch,  Greg- 
ory showed  that  if  the  emperor  would  not  defend 
the  pope,  the  pope  would  defend  himself  and  by 
doing  so  would  make  himself  temporally  inde- 
pendent. Thus  he  set  a  precedent  which  enabled 
the  papacy  to  prevent  the  total  destruction  of 
Rome  Yet  Gregory  was  the  important  exponent 
of  the  doctrine  of  divided  powers  the  emperor 
was  God's  vicar  in  things  temporal,  the  pope  in 
things  spiritual  Gregory's  encouragement  of  mon- 
asticism  was  significant  historically,  and  his  in- 
sistence on  clerical  celibacy  and  the  exemption  of 
the  clergy  from  civil  courts  bore  great  fruit  later 
Gregory's  works  included  Moralia  (Eng  tr., 
Morals  <m  the  Book  of  Job,  1844-50) ,  Dialogues, 
lives  of  saints,  including  St  Benedict,  Liber  pastora- 
lis  curae  (various  Eng  trs  ,  Pastoral  Care,  Pas- 
toral Charge,  and  Pastoral  Rule),  homilies  on  the 
Gospel,  and  many  invaluable  letters  The  Gre- 
gorian Sacramentary,  a  revision  of  the  Gelasian 
Sacramentary  (see  GELASICB  I,  SAINT),  and  the 
Gregorian  antiphonary  are  spurious  St  Gregory 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the  Gregorian 
chant  or  PLAIN  SONG  Feast  March  12  See  F  H 
Dudden,  Gregory  the  Great  (1905),  Peter  Batiffol, 
Saint  Gregory  the  Great  (1929),  Cuthbert  Butler, 
Western  Mysticism  (1922) 


clergy  (not  recognized  by  Rome)  and  became 
constitutional  bishop  of  Blois  (1791-1801)  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention,  he  clung  to  his  own  religious 
beliefs  throughout  the  Terror  and  fought  for 
religious  toleration  under  the  Directory  As  a 
senator  under  the  Consulate,  (Jregoire  opposed  the 
CONCORDAT  or  1801  and  resigned  his  see  but 
continued  to  function  as  a  simple  priest  Although 
he  voted  against  the  proclamation  of  the  empire, 
he  was  created  a  count  by  Napoleon  In  1819  he 
was  elected  a  deputy,  but,  as  a  dissident  priest 
and  a  radical,  he  was  refused  a  seat  m  the  chamber 
Gregoire  died  obscure  and  poor.  His  works  deal 
principally  with  Jansenism,  racial  equality,  and 
international  cooperation.  Some  have  been  trans- 
lated He  also  wrote  memoirs. 
Gregorts,  Nioephoros  (ntoe'f  uras  grS'gurus),  c  1295 
-c.1359,  Byzantine  historian  and  theologian,  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  tune  He  was  a  parti- 
san of  the  union  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church 
with  Rome  and  fell  into  disgrace  (1351)  as  a  result 
of  his  opponents'  victory.  Among  hia  scientific  and 
philosophical  works  is  a  plan  for  a  calendar  reform 
similar  to  that  effected  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII  two 
centuries  later.  His  chief  book  u  the  Roman  His- 
tory, covering  the  period  1204-1859.  This  and  the 
Histories  of  John  Cantaeuaene  (Emperor  John  VI) 
are  the  only  sources  for  14th-«entury  Byzantine 
history. 


successor  of  Constantino  and  predecessor  of  St 
Gregory  III  He  was  illustrious  in  the  Church  be- 
fore his  election  As  pope  be  vigorously  opposed 
LHO  III,  who  tried  to  enforce  ICONOCLASH  m  Italy 
by  an  imperial  edict  Gregory  wrote  that  the  em- 
peror could  not  decide  tenets  of  faith  and  that,  if 
Leo  persisted,  the  pope  would  hinder  collection  of 
the  imperial  levy  In  so  doing,  he  temporarily 
ended  the  traditional  enmity  between  himself  and 
the  Lombards,  who  were  drawn  into  •  partial  al- 
liance with  him  through  their  defense  of  images  and 
their  oppositon  to  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.  Greg- 
ory's stand  on  images  was  upheld  by  St.  ZACHABIAB 
Gregory  was  deeply  interested  m  the  mission  of  St. 
BOWIFACB  m  Germany.  Feast  Feb.  11. 
Gregory  VII,  Saint,  d.  1085,  po] 
Italian  (b  near  Rome) 


age),  simony,  and  lay  investiture  and  put  teeth  into 
the  legislation  by  degrading  guilty  clerics  and  by 
forbidding  the  faithful  to  use  their  ministrations 
The  outcry  against  these  measures  was  loud  and 
many  of  them  were  openly  flouted,  but  Gregory's 
legates  went  about  Europe  putting  the  decrees  into 
effect  In  1076  the  rupture  between  pope  and  Ger- 
man king  over  investiture  brought  Henry  under  ex- 
communication The  decree  lost  Henry  mur-h  of  hn 
support,  and  in  1077  he  humbled  himself  at 
CANOSSA  and  begged  for  readmission  to  the  Church 
In  the  German  civil  yar  that  succeeded  Henry's 
reconciliation  Gregory  remained  neutral  until  1080, 
when  the  pope  and  Henry  fell  out,  Henry  was  ex- 
communicated, and  an  imperial  antipope,  GTTIBBRT 
OF  RAVENNA  (Clement  III),  was  set  up  This  timo 
Gregory's  appeal  to  the  Christian  world  against  the 
emperor  faded,  for  many  bishops  sided  with  Henry, 
and  Henry's  rival  in  the  empire  died,  the  civil  wai 
came  to  an  end  and  Henry  marched  into  Italy  to 
avenge  himself  on  the  pope  He  first  attacked  Rome 
in  1082,  and  m  1083  took  the  city,  Gregory  retired 
into  the  Castel  Sant'  Angelo,  whence  he  was  res- 
cued by  his  Norman  ally,  ROBERT  GUISCAKD  Thn 
Normans  were  quickly  expelled  from  the  city  bv 
the  Romans,  and  Gregory  went  with  them  He 
died  m  Salerno  after  a  year  of  exile,  shorn  of  noarh 
all  of  his  support  but  that  of  the  Normans  Hits 
last  words  are  said  to  have  been,  "I  have  lover] 
justice  and  hated  iniquity,  therefore  I  die  in 
exile  "  Gregory  did  more  than  any  other  person  to 
make  the  medieval  papacy  what  it  was  He  strove 
always  for  the  superiority  of  the  Church  over  the 
state,  and  many  of  his  claims  to  ecclesiastical  pre- 
rogative (e  g  ,  as  to  his  suzerainty  over  all  sover- 
eigns) were  never  realized;  they  certainly  ended  in 
uniting  his  enemies  against  him  and  m  accomplish- 
ing his  material  ruin.  But  his  contributions  to  his 
Church  are  incalculable,  for  at  a  time  when  the 
Church  seemed  ready  to  fall  into  disunion  he 
united  it  under  the  Holy  See,  when  the  morals  of 
the  clergy  had  become  a  scandal  to  the  people, 
Gregory  set  an  irreproachable  example  and  en- 
forced the  law  of  the  Church  with  unanswerable 
authority ,  and  when  the  influence  of  powerful  lay- 
men was  threatening  the  integrity  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical constitution,  be  resisted  with  all  his  strength 
He  was  canonized  m  1728.  Feast  May  25  See 
W.  F  Barry,  The  Papal  Monarchy,  "Story  of  the 


Feb.  11.  Nations"  series,  A  JVS.  Macdonald,  Hildebrand 

>pe  (1073-85) ,  an  (1932) ;  J  P  Whitney,  HUdebrandine  Essays  ( 1932) ; 

,_ Hildebrand  (Ital  R  W    Carlyle  and  A  J.  Carlyle,  A  History  of 

Ildebrando),  successor  of  Alexander  II  and  prede-  Medimal  Political  Theory  in  the  West    (5  vol»  , 

cessor  of  VIOTOB  III.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  1903-28) . 

popes    He  was  a  Benedictine  and  came  to  the  Gregory  IX,  1145-1241,  pope  (1227-41),  an  Italian 

attention  of  the  archbishop  who  later  was  made  (b.  Anagm)  named  Ugohno  di  Segm:  successor  of 

pope  as  Gregory  VI.  Gregory  VI  made  Hildebrand  HONOWUS  III  and  predecessor  of  Celestme  IV 

his  chaplain,  and  the  young  man  accompanied  the  Under  his       '    "                "*"  '               .      . 


, 

pope  in  his  exile  m  Germany.  Under  Leo  IX, 
Hildebrand  became  the  chief  papal  adviser  in  tem- 
poral affairs,  aa  administrator  of  the  Patrimony  of 
St  Peter  he  took  from  the  Italian  nobles  the  ec- 
clesiastical property  they  were  holding  and  re- 
stored the  papal  finances.  He  waa  even  more 


uncle,  INNOOBKT  ill,  he  was  a  dominant 

figure  m  the  Curia  and  waa  employed  on  various 
missions  He  was  especially  active  as  a  mediator  in 
wars  between  Italian  cities.  He  was  friendly  with 
St.  Dominic  and  St  Francis  and  was  made  first 
cardinal  protector  of  the  Franciscans  at  8t 
Francis's  request.  On  the  death  of  Honorius  III, 


whoso  principal  adviser  he  was,  ho  was  elected  pofco 
and  immediately  reopened  hostilities  with  Rmperor 
FttfflDinBi<5K  It.  He  commanded  Frederick  to  keep 
his  vow  to  go  on  crusade  and  excommunicated  him 
when  ho  delayed  (1227)  The  Imperialists  in  Rome 
broke  into  Insurrection,  and  the  pope  fled  to  Viterbo 
and  Perugia  In  spito  of  making  the  crusade, 
Frederick  remained  under  the  han  until  1230,  Five 
or  BIX  years  later  the  Ht niggle  broke  out  again,  this 
time  over  Italian  liberties  Gregory  excommuni- 
cated Frederick  and  ordered  his  dethronement 
Frederick  prevented  publication  of  the  bulls  in 
Germany  and  blocked  a  general  council  summoned 
by  Gregory  Gregory  died,  at  96,  when  Frederick 
was  about  to  attack  the  city  Gregory  ordered  the 
collection  of  the  decretals,  a  step  toward  codifying 
canon  law 

Gregory  X,  d  127fi,  pope  (1271-70),  an  Italian  (b 
Piacciiza)  named  Tedaldo  Visconti ,  successor  of 
CMDMBWT  IV  and  predecessor  of  INNOCBNT  V 
After  Clement  IV's  death  the  cardinals  took  34 
month8  (the  longest  time  ever  taken)  to  elect  a 
pope  Gregory  was  archdeacon  of  Liege  when 
elected  and  noithor  a  cardinal  nor  a  priest.  At  the 
time  he  was  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  tne  restoration 
of  the  East  to  Christendom  was  his  chief  endeavor 
He  was  a  conciliator  in  European  politics  and 
helped  to  end  civil  war  in  Germany  by  supporting 
the  election  of  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  as  emperor  He 
convoked  the  Second  Council  of  Lyons  (1274)  and 
led  it  particularly  in  the  (ephemeral)  reunion 
with  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Constantinople,  In 
establishing  the  strict  lnw  of  tho  conclave  for  papal 
elections,  and  in  reforms  of  clerical  life  on  every 
level  Gregory's  most  important  legislation  was  a 
canon  of  the  council  drastically  regulating  activities 
of  tho  mendicant  orders,  but  providing  special 
protection  for  the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans 
Gregory  wan  beatified  in  1713 

Gregory  XI,  1330-78,  pope  (1370-78),  a  Frenchman 
named  Pierre  Roger  de  Beaufort,  successor  of 
UBBAN  V  and  predecessor  of  URBAN  VI  He  wa« 
famous  for  a  blameless  life  and  great  learning 
Urban  V  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  re- 
move the  papacy  from  Avignon  to  Rome  (1367- 
70),  arid  from  the  time  of  his  election  Gregory  heard 
prophetic  admonitions  to  go  to  Home,  from  St 
Bridget  of  Sweden  and  then  from  ttt  CATHERINE 
OF  SIENA,  who  visited  him  But  the  entire  \vignon 
court  was  opposed,  and  Italy  was  inhospitable  In 
the  first  years  of  Gregory's  rule,  Bernabo  Vincoriti 
of  Milan  was  at  war  with  the  pope,  who  defeated 
him  with  the  hired  aid  of  Sir  John  de  H^WKWOOD 
(1.474)  A  struggle  with  Florence  and  Milan  ensued 
This  ended  with  the  interdict  on  Florence  and 
(  athonne's  mission  to  Avignon  Finally  the  pope 
consented  to  Catherine's  pleas  and  moved  to  Home 
(H76-77)  Fighting  went  on  in  Italy,  with  the 
papal  army  led  by  the  ruthless  Robert  of  Geneva 
Gregory  issued  the  first  condemnation  of  teachings 
of  WYCLIII  He  was  the  last  French  pope  The 
elections  after  his  death  began  the  Great  SCHISM 

Gregory  XII,  c  1327-1417,  pope  (1406-16),  a  Vene- 
tian named  Angclo  Correr,  successor  of  Innocent 
VII  and  predecessor  of  MARTIN  V  He  is  reeog- 
riieed  as  the  canonical  pope  during  hia  period  m  the 
Great  8<  HWM  He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  ex- 
perience, and  he  agreed  before  his  election  at  Rome 
that  he  would  resign  if  the  Avignon  antipopo, 
Benedict  XIII  (see  LUNA,  PEDRO  DE),  would  also 
After  extended  negotiations  between  pope  and 
antipope  which  came  to  nothing,  Gregory  created 
four  new  c  ardinals,  in  spite  of  an  agreement  against 
new  creations  His  cardinals  now  deserted  him  and 
joined  mo«t  of  Benedict's  cardinals  in  convoking 
the  Council  of  Pisa  (1409,  see  PIHA,  COUNCIL  Of) 
Before  the  council  met,  Gregory  had  no  support 
left  but  Rimini,  Naples,  and  Venue  The  council 
declared  pope  and  antipope  deposed  and  elected  a 
new  antipope,  Alexander  V  It  was  partially  to  do 
this  that  the  concihar  theory  was  devised — a  theory 
important  again  at  Constance  and  at  Basel  While 
the  Council  of  Pisa  was  meeting  (1409)  Gregory  had 
a  council  of  his  own  at  Cividale  (NE  of  Venice), 
this,  like  Pisa,  has  never  since  been  considered  as 
-ecumenical  After  years  of  ecclesiastical  confusion, 
the  Council  of  Constant  (see  CONSTANCE,  COUNCIL 
OF)  was  convened,  and  to  bring  peace  Gregory  re- 
signed, the  council  having  recognized  him  as  ca* 
nortical  pope  Carlo  Mslatesta,  lord  of  Rimini,  was 
the  only  prince  consistently  lovaJ  to  Gregory 

•Oregoft  XIII,  1502-86,  pope  (1572-86),  an  Italian 
(b  Bologna)  named  Ugo  Buoncompttgni,  miocessor 
of  St  PtuK  V  and  predecessor  of  BiXTtrs  V  He  is 
best  known  for  his  work  on  the  CALfcisrft/iK,  and  for 
him  the1  reformed  calendar  ia  called  Gregorian  He 
Wftft  OIH»  of  the  popes  of  the  Catholic  Reform  He 
was  prominent  at  the  Council  of  Trent  (1846, 
tWWHJJ*;  see  TR«NT,  Cotwott  o»  and  in  the  work 
of  reform  thereafter  He  was  created  (1664)  cardi- 
nal and  later  wan  legate  to  Spain  Gregory's  ab- 
sorbing intofeHte  were  the  education  of  the  cle-ray 
and  the  conversion  of  Protestants,  He  especially 
patronised  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  encouraged  on 
thetf  many  fcilwdoiis,  particularly  in  N  Europe  and 
in  Japan.  He  proposed  the  deposition  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  be  advocated  no  oompromfee  with 
German  Protestants.  He  haa  been  rtreeh  «on- 
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demned  for  a  public  thanksgiving  at  Rome  for  the 
massacre  of  SAINT  BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAY,  hut  he 
had  been  told  that  it  was  the  suppression  of  a  re- 
bellion He  issued  a  new  edition  of  the  canon  law 
His  government  of  the  Papal  States  was  execrable 

Gregory  XVI,  1765-1846,  pope  (1831-40),  an  Italian 
( b  Belluno)  named  Bartolomeo  Alberto  Capellan , 
successor  of  Pius  VIII  and  ptodecessor  of  Pnm  IX 
Ho  became  in  1783  a  Camaidolite  and  (1820)  was 
created  cardinal  and  prefect  of  the  propaganda 
Gregory  was  a  conservative,  and  he  was  continually 
denounced  by  liberals  all  over  Kuiopo  His  most 
famous  act  was  the  condemnation  of  LAMENNAIB 
with  the  encyclical  Mirari  ma  (1832)  In  1831 
the  CARBONARI  outbieaks  spread  to  Rome,  and 
only  Austrian  help  suppressed  them  He  nearly 
came  to  an  open  break  Ovei  anti<  lencal  legislation 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  he  had  a  long  con- 
troversy With  Prussia  Gregory  was  artively  in- 
terested in  propagating  the  faith  in  England  and  the 
United  States 

Gregory,  Augusta  (Persse)  Gregory,  Lady,  1859- 
1 9,32,  Irish  author  and  playwright  She  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  AHBBY  THEATHH  and  for  many 
years  devoted  all  hot  talent*  to  it,  managing,  di- 
recting, and  writing  For  peiformanoe  there  she 
wrote  her  most  successful  pieces — short  sketches 
from  lush  life,  such  as  Spreading  the  News  (1904), 
The  Gaol  Gate(\  906) ,  The  Kuing  of  the  Moon  ( 1 007) . 
The  Workhouse  Ward  (1907),  and  Hyactrtih  Hahty 
(1907)  Her  longer  historical  plav»,  eg  Granta 
(1912),  are  well  written,  but  they  have  had  little 
«uoe««  outside  Ireland  Among  her  other  work* 
are  Curhitl&m  of  Mvirthemnr  (1002),  The  KiUartan 
History  Hook  H909),  and  Out  ln«h  Theatre  (1913) 
Her  journals  (ed  by  Lennox  Robinson,  1946)  give 
a  vivid  account  of  the  Insh  literary  movement  from 
1916  until  1030 

Gregory,  Horace,  1898-,  American  poet  and  critic, 
b  Milwaukee,  Wis  ,  grad  Umv  of  Wisconsin 
(1923)  He  went  to  New  York  in  1923,  contributed 
verse  to  several  magazines,  and  in  1925  married  the 
poet  Mary  a  Zaturenska  He  began  teaching  Eng- 
lish literature  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College  in  1934 
Among  his  volumes  of  verse  are  Chelsea  Rooming 
House  (1Q30),  f  "horns  for  Sitfnoal  (19*6),  and 
Poems,  IftW  1940  (1941)  He  has  also  translated 
the  poems  of  Catullus,  written  a  biography  of 
D  H  Lawrence,  ft/prim  of  the  Apocalypse  (1933), 
and  written  two  <  ritical  works,  T he  Shield  of  Achilles 
(1944)  and,  with  his  wife,  A  History  of  American 
Poetry,  IftOO-WW  (1946) 

Gregory,  James,  lfoW-75,  Scottish  mathematician 
He  invented  a  reflecting  telescope  (1661)  which  he 
desctibed  in  his  Opttra  promotn  (1063)  In  Ibb8  he 
became  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Umv  of 
8t  Andrews  and,  in  1674.  profensor  of  mathematics 
at  the  Umv  of  Edinburgh  He  originated  a  photo- 
metric mode  of  measuring  the  distance  of  utais  and 
wrote  Geomctnae  pars  umvrrsalis  (1668)  and 
KxerntationeK  ffeomrtrifae  (1668)  See  study  by 
H  W  Turnbull  (1939) 

Gregory,  John,  1879-,  American  sculptoi,  b  Lon- 
don His  sculptures,  which  show  somewhat  the 
influence  of  the  archaic  Greek,  include  decorative 
works  and  garden  statues,  nuch  as  Wood  Nymph, 
Ratthante;  Orpheus  and  Dancing  Panther,  Philomela 
(bronae  replica  m  the  Metropolitan  Mus  ) ;  and  Toy 
Venus,  a  marble  fountain  figure  These  are  all  on 
private  estates  Other  works  are  fjancelnt  (memo- 
rial panel,  Corcoran  C.all  ) ,  The  Voyage  (floor  re' 
hef,  Cunard  Building  New  York),  and  the  Fottr 
Seasons  (reliefs  for  tho  Huntmgton  Mausoleum, 
San  Marino,  Calif ) 

Gregory,  Thomas  Watt,  1861-1933,  U  S  Attorney 
General  (1914-19),  b  Crawfordsville,  (now  Craw- 
ford), LoWndes  co  ,  MISH  ,  grad  Univ.  of  Texas  in 
law,  1886  A  lawyer  of  Austin,  Texas,  he  became 
prominent  because  of  his  trust  prosecutions,  no- 
tablv  of  the  Waters- Pierce  and  Standard  Oil  com- 
panies, first  in  Texas  and  then  before  the  U  S 
Supreme  Court  He  was  special  assistant  to  the 
U  B  Attorney  Genera)  in  charge  of  prosecuting  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  <fc  Hartford  RR  in  1918 
When  McReynoWi*  became  a  Supreme  Court  Jus* 
tire,  Gregory  succeeded  him  as  U  S  Attorney 
General,  serving  through  the  First  World  War 
period 

Gregory,  William  King,  1870-,  American  paleon- 
tologist, b  New  York  city,  grad.  Columbia  (B  A  , 
1900,  Ph  D  ,  1910)  He  taught  at  Columbia  after 
1907,  becoming  professor  emeritus  in  1945  Knowrt 
especially  for  his  work  in  comparative  anatomv ,  he 
influenced  through  his  teaching  and  writing  the 
development  of  that  branch  Of  zoology  He  became 
curator  of  the  department  of  comparative  anatomy 
( 1 92 1 )  and  of  tho  department  of  ichthyology  ( 1 925) 
m  the;  American  Museum  of  Natural  HUtorv,  New 
York  city  Besides  many  scientific  papers,  his 
work*  Include  Orders  of  Mucmmal*  (1910),  Structure 
And  /MofcoH*  a/  NothtHWtt*  (1919),  Origin  and 
B*olntWn  of  the  flfamon  Zfcnfctton  (1922),  Ot<r  Fatt 
from  Fish  to  Man  (1*29),  and  In  Qwstt  of  Uor-Ulns 
(with  H  C  Ravefc,  1937  j< 

Gregofy,  city  (pop.  1,246),  S  8. Dak  ,  near  the  Nebr 
line  S8E  of  Pierre.  After  the  territory  was  opened 
to  white  settlement  (1904),  Gregory  became  tho 
trade  center  for  a  livestock  and  agricultural  region 
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Gregory  Nazianitn,  Saint  (nasean'etn),  c.330-390, 
Cappadocian  theologian,  Doctor  of  the  Church, 
one  of  the  Four  Fathers  of  the  Greek  Church  He 
is  sometimes  called  Gregory  Theologus  He  studied 
widely  in  his  youth  and  WHH  fiom  his  student  dajs 
intimate  with  St  Basil  the  (.reat  Basil  appointed 
the  unwilling  Grsgoiy  to  a  buthoptu,  and  Gregory 
succeeded  him  as  principal  leader  of  the  conciliatory 
party  in  the  Church  In  $79  Gregory  was  chosen  as 
Catholic  bishop  of  Constantinople  There  by  his 
preaching  he  wrought  a  gieat  icvival  of  (  Hthob- 
riHin  He  Waft  deposed  bv  tho  chicaneiy  of  an  Alex- 
andrian, but  the  first  Council  of  Constantinople 
lestorod  him  When  St  Meletms  died  during  the 
session,  he  took  the  chair,  but  on  failing  to  settle  the 
Antiochene  schism,  be  gave  up  his  patriarchate  and 
went  home  In  him  were  combined  unimpeachable 
orthodoxy ,  exceptional  modesty,  and  Christian 
chanty  teast  Mav  9 

Gregory  of  Nyesa,  Saint  (nfo'u),  d  .494',  Cappado- 
<ian  theologian,  one  of  the  Four  Fathers  of  the 
Greek  Church,  hi  other  of  St.  BAHII.  THE  GBE\T 
He  became  bishop  of  N\ssa.  Cappadooa,  in  «J71, 
was  removed  in  A7t>,  and  was  restored  in  378  His 
fame  rests  on  ms  theological  woi  ks«  principally  con- 
troversial, against  EunormuH,  against  Apollmar- 
lans,  and  against  Jews  and  pagan*  (Oratto  oate- 
chttwa)  He  is  one  of  the  great  Catholic  expositors 
on  the  Trinity,  redemption,  and  grace  Feast 
March  9 

Gregory  of  Tours,  Saint,  8i8-94,  Kiench  historian, 
bishop  of  Tours  (from  57«J),  b  Clermont-Ferrand, 
of  a  prominent  family  He  had  a  distinguished 
and  successful  career  as  bishop  Ciregoiyr  wrote 
accounts  of  miracles  of  the  saints,  an  astronomical 
work  to  determine  movable  feahtn,  and  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms  Hw  masterpiece,  Histona 
Framoorum  [Imtory  of  the  Franks],  in  10  books,  w  a 
universal  history  Its  account  of  contemporary 
evonte  is  of  gieat  importance  Gregory's  Late  Latui 
is  interesting  linguistically  Peast  Nov  17  See 
O.  M  Dalton,  Gregory  of  Tours  (1927) 

Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Saint  (tluTtnutur'gus)  [Gr  , 
-wonder-worker],  c  213-c  270,  Greek  Father  of  the 
Church,  bishop  of  Neocaesaifa  Ho  is  said  to  hare 
converted  hi»  diocese  completely  to  Christianity 
Mt  Gregory's  principal  interest  is  his  understanding 
of  his  friend  and  teacher,  DRIVEN  H  ho  is  constantly 
mentioned  in  his  works  Feast  No\  17 

Gregory  the  Illuminator,  Saint,  257'-3.*2>,  church- 
man, called  the  Apostle  of  Armenia  He  v\aw  first 
cathohcus,  or  metropolitan,  of  Armenia  and  is  re- 
vered as  founder  of  the  ARMENIAN  CHURCH 

Greifiwald  fgrlfs'vnlt).  city  (pop  4,1,590).  Pomer- 
anla,  NE  Germany  It  has  varied  manufactures 
Founded  in  1241,  Greifswald  joined  the  Hantoatic 
League  in  12S1  and  was  part  of  Swedish  Pomerania 
from  1648  to  1807  Groifswald  has  u  university, 
founded  m  1456 

Gfein,  Jacob  Thomas  (grin),  1862-1935,  English  dra- 
matic critic  and  theatrical  manager,  b  Amsterdam, 
Holland  He  became  an  Knglish  citizen  in  1895, 
Grein  founded  the  Independent  Theatre,  London, 
in  1891,  modeled  after  the  Theatre  Libre  of  An- 
tome  m  Paris  Here  he  presented  plays  then  un- 
acceptable to  English  commercial  theaters,  such  &s 
lliseri's  Ghosts  and  The  Wild  Duck  and  Shaw's 
Wniowers1  House*  He  was  dramatic  cntic  for  the 
Sunday  Times  and  other  newspapers  and  in  192 i 
founded  the  People's  Theatre,  London  In  1925 
he  was  appointed  English  consul  general  to  Liberia 
His  works  on  the  theater  include  Dramatic  Cnhetam 
(1899-1906),  The  World  of  the  Theatre  (1920),  and 
The  Veto  World  of  the  Theatre  (1924) 

Greiz  (grits),  city  (pop  46,410),  Thunngia.  central 
Germany  It  was  until  1918  the  capital  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Reims  (older  line)  It  has  textile,  paper, 
and  chemical  manufactures 

Grellet,  Stephen  (grMf-f).  1773-1855,  Quaker  mis- 
sionary, b  France,  son  of  well-to-do  Catholic 
parents  His  name  originally  was  Etienne  de 
Grellet  du  Main! her  Fleeing  at  the  tune  of  tho 
Revolution,  he  eventually  came  (1795)  to  the 
United  States,  where  at  Newtown  (now  part  of 
Queens  borough),  L  I ,  he  was  converted  to  the 
beliefs  of  the  Quakers.  In  1796  he  joined  tho 
Society  of  Friends,  in  1798  he  was  recorded  a 
minteter  of  that  bodv  He  engaged  in  trade  in  New 
York  city,  from  the  profits  of  which  he  financed  his 
extraordinary  nussionaiy  tours  In  America  they 
extended  through  all  the  settled  par  ts  W  to  Illinois, 
N  into  Canada,  and  S  to  New  Orleans  Four 
extended  tours  were  made  in  Kurnpe,  where  even- 
major  country  was  visited ,  interviews  v>  ere  granted 
to  Grellet  by  many  of  the  reigning  sovereigns  He 
was  deeplv  interested  in  education,  in  prison  and 
hospital  conditions,  in  piovuuon  for  the  poor,  artd 
in  othdr  social  problems  He  inquired  into  condi- 
tions and  made  recommendations  in  every  country 
which  he  visited  HIB  memoirs  (2  vols  ,  1800)  were 
edited  b>  Benjamin  .Seebohni  See  W.  W.  Com- 
fort, Stephen  GreUet,  I713-t866  (1942). 

Grenada  (gi Ina'du) ,  island,  area o  1 19 SMI.  mi ,  British 
West  Indies  It  is  pat  t  of  Grenada  colony  (133  sq 
mi  ,  pop  72,066),  in  the  WINDWARD  IstMNos  Tho 
colony  includes  the  southern  half  of  the  archipelago 
known  as  the  Grenadines.  The  capital  is  SAIV? 
GKOROB'S,  Volcanic,  mountainous,  with  crater 
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lakes,  Grenada  has  a  healthful  climate,  moderate     viDe  and  cousin  of  William  Pitt.    After  holding     London,  the  Edinburgh  National  Gallery,  and  the 

temperature,  and  ample  rainfall    Sugar  and  rum     minor  offices  he  was  Pitt's  foreign  secretary  (1791-     Metropolitan  Museum 

are  produced  foi  local  use,  but  have  been  super-      1801)  and  m  1806  formed  the  <Tmmistry  of  all  the    Greville,  Charles  Cavendish  Fulke  (grftvTl),  1794- 

seded  as  exports  by  cacao,  nutmegs,  mace,  cotton,     talents"  which  abolished  the  slave  trade  1865,  English  diarist "" 

lime  oil,  and  bananas    Only  about  2  percent  of  the    Grenville,  rock  system  see  ARCHEOZOIC  BRA  ~  "  * 

population  is  white;  tho  remainder  is  Negro    Al-    Grenzmark  Posen-West  Prussia  (grents'mark  po'- 

•" '  "        '       sun-),  former  province  (2,978  sq  mi  ,  pop  332,485) 

of  Prussia,  formed  in  1922  from  those  sections  of 
the  old  provinces  of  Posen  and  West  Prussia  re- 
maining in  Germany  after  1919  Its  capital  was 


though  English  is  the  dominant  language,  a  French 
patois  is  also  commonly  spoken  Fiom  the  dis- 
covery by  Columbus  in  1498  until  French  settle- 
ment began  in  1650,  Gienada  was  uncoloiused 
Twice  theieafter  (1762,  1779)  it  changed  hands 
between  England  and  i  ranee,  but  in  1783  became 
permanently  British  ...... ___..-._ 

Grenada  (grlnft'du),  city  (pop   5,831),  co   seat  of   Gresham,  Sir  Thomas  (grfi'shum),  1519>-1579,Eng- 
Grenada  oo  ,  N  central  Miss  ,  on  the  Yalobusha  and     lish  merchant  and  financier    As  the  royal  financial 
NW  of  Greenwood,  in  a  cotton  and  timber  area, 
settled  in  the  early  1830s,  me   1836 

grenade  (grlnad'),  small  shell  filled  with  explosives, 
gas,  or  chemicals,  either  thrown  by  hand  or  pro- 
jected from  a  riflo  It  mav  explode  on  contact  or  by 
moans  of  a  fuso  Grenades  were  in  use  as  early  as 
the  15th  cent ,  and  men  trained  to  use  them  were 
t  ailed  grenadiers  As  the  grenade  fell  into  disfavor, 
however,  the  name  grenadier  was  used  for  a  mem- 
ber of  various  elite  guards,  such  as  those  of  fc  red- 
enck  II  of  Prussia  and  Napoleon  I  Grenades  were 
rointroducod  into  wide  use  in  the  Russo-Japanoso 
War  They  were  an  important  weapon  in  the  First 
World  War  and  were  in  general  use  in  the  Second 
World  War 

grenadine,  see  POMEGRANATE 

Grenadines,  see  GRENADA  and  WINDWARD  ISLANDS 


, 

,  As  olerk  of  the  Council  m 

Ordinary  (1821-59),  he  was  closely  associated  with 
Wellington,  Palmerston,  and  other  political  leaders 
of  the  reigns  of  George  IV,  William  IV,  and  Vic- 
toria His  memoirs  (1874-87,  ed  by  Lytton 
Strachey  and  Roger  Fulford,  1938)  are  an  inval- 
uable record  of  the  period 


Schneidemuhl    In  1937  the  province  was  reduced    Greville,  Fulke:  see  BROOKE,  FULKB  GREVILLB,  IST 

to  district  status  and  incorporated  in  POMKRANIA,      BIRON 

in  1945  it  was  placed  under  Polish  administration     Grevy,  Jules  (zhul'  gravCO.  1807-91,  French  states- 

'         ~  —  ™  man,  president  of  the  French  republic  (1879-87) 

. „ He  was  prominent  as  a  leftist  politician  in  the 

agent  in  Antwerp  aftei    1551  he  proved  himself      ~         ......  -  ^ 

very  able,  though  his  methods  were  frequently 
more  effective  than  ethical.  After  Elizabeth's  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  ho  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
London  but  went  on  jnissions,  diplomatic  and 
financial  He  also  accumulated  a  great  private 
fortune  as  banker,  mercer,  and  merchant  He  was 


the  principal  figure  in  the  founding  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  he  endowed  Gresham  College  m 
London  His  name  has  been  given  to  Gresham's 


Second  Republic,  but  opposed  Napoleon  HI  and 
was  inactive  from  1851  until  1868,  when  be  became 
a  deputy  President  of  the  national  assembly 
(1871-73)  and  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  (1876), 
he  was  chosen  to  succeed  MacMahon  as  president 
of  France  Ho  served  with  quiet  dignity  as  a  moder- 
ate republican  and  was  reelectod,  but  in  1887  he 
was  forced  to  resigti  because  of  the  revelations  con- 
cerning his  son-in-law's  traffic  in  decorations  of 
honor  Sadi  Carnot  succeeded  him 


law,  tho  economic  principle  that  in  tho  circulation  Grew,  Joseph  Clark,  1880-,  American  diplomat,  U  S 
of  money,  "bad  money  drives  out  good,"  i  e  ,  when  ambassador  to  Japan  (1932-41),  b  Boston,  grad 
depieciated,  mutilated,  or  debased  coinage  (or  Harvard,  1902  At  first  a  clerk  in  the  American 


, 

Grenfell,  Bernard  Pyne  (gren'fcl),  1869-1926,  Eng- 
lish classical  scholar  and  Egyptologist  With  Ar- 
thur Surndge  Hunt  he  discovered  at  Oxyrhynchus 
the  Logia  of  Jesus  (see  AGRAPKA  OF  JESUS)  He 


currency)  is  in  concurrent  circulation  with  money 
of  high  value  in  terms  of  precious  motals,  the  good 
money  automatically  disappears  It  was  thought 
that  Gresham  was  the  first  to  state  the  principle, 
but  it  has  now  been  shown  that  it  was  stated  long 
before  his  time  and  that  ho  did  not  even  foimulate 
it  SccJ  W  Burgon,  Life  and  TimeeofSir  Thomas 
Gresham  (1839) ,  biography  by  F  R  Salter  (1925) 


became  in  1908  professor  of  papyrology  at  Oxford    Gresham,  Walter  Quintin,  1832-96,  American  states- 


and  helped  edit  the  Oxyrhynchue  Papyri  (9  vols  , 
1897-1912)  and  other  similar  works 
Grenfell,  Sir  Wilfred  Tho  mason,  1865-1940,  Eng- 
lish medical  missionary,  famous  foi  his  work  among 
Labrador  fishermen  and  Eskimo  After  serving  as 
a  missionary  to  fishermen  of  the  North  Sea,  Dr 
Grenfell  went  to  Labradoi  in  1892  During  his 
more  than  40  years  of  selfless  and  distinguished 
service  there  and  in  Newfoundland,  ho  built  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  stations,  established  cooperative 
stores,  agricultural  centers,  schools,  libraries,  and 
orphanages,  and  opened  the  King  George  V  Sea- 
men's Institute  in  St  John's,  Newfoundland,  in 


land    See  biography  by  his  wife,  Matilda  McGi 

...       .  .  ..  Gresham  (1919) 

1912     That  same  year  the  International  Gronf ell    Gresham,  town  (pop  1,951),  NW  Oregon,  E  of  Port- 
Association  consolidated  the  work  of  the  English,      land,  in  a  fruitgi owing  region,  me  1905    Tho  Mult- 
American,  and  C'anadian  branches  supporting  his     nomah  County  Fair  is  held  here 
mission     Grenfell  cruised  annually  in  the  hospital    Gresham's  law   see  GR&SHAM,  SIR  THOMAS 
steamer,   Strathcona  II,   keeping  in   touch   with    Cresset,  Jean  Baptiste  Louis  (zh&'  baptest'  Iw6' 
hw  centers  of  missionaiv  work     Among  his  many      gr£sa'),  1709-77,  French  poet     He  was  the  author 
books   are    his    autobiography    (Forty    Years  for      of  a  mock  epic,  Vairvert  (1734),  and  of  a  satirical 
Labrador,    1932)    and    The  Romance  of  Labrador      comedy,  Le  Mtchant  (1747) 

(1934)  See  Basil  J  Mathews,  Wilfred  GrenfeU,  the  Gretchaninov,  Aleksandr  Tichonovich  (ulyKksin'dur 
Master  Manner  (1930),  E  H  Hayes,  GrenfeU,  the  t?k6n6'vlch  grechane'nof ) ,  1864-,  Russian  corn- 
Labrador  Pioneer  (1946  ed )  '  "~  '  "  '  ••-•-- 

Grenoble  (grunO'bul,  Fr  grun&'blu),  city  (pop 
97,287),  capital  of  Isere  dept  ,  8E  France,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  Isere  river  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  It  is  the  historic  capital  and  chief  city  of 
DAUPHINE,  with  paper,  cement,  and  electrical  in- 
dustries, and  has  a  famous  uimersitv  founded  m 
1339  Among  its  man\  handsome  buildings  are  the 


consulate  m  Cairo,  he  held  posts  of  increasing  im- 
portance in  different  capitals  until  in  1924  ho  be- 
came Undersecretary  of  State  After  serving 
(1927-32)  as  ambassador  to  Turkey  he  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  Japan  and  remained  there 
until  tho  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  He  afterwards 
was  special  assistant  (1942-44)  to  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull  aud  then  (1944-46)  Under- 
secretary of  State 

Grew,  Nehenuah,  1641-1712,  English  botanist  and 
physician  He  piacticed  medicine  in  London  and 
made  important  microscopic  studies  of  plants  His 
observations  of  sex  in  plants  were  probably  the 
first  His  most  noted  book  is  his  Anatomy  of  Plants 
(1682),  in  which  are  included  a  number  of  papers 
on  chemistry  He  was  also  author  of  Anatumy  of 
Vegitabltx  Begun  (1672)  and  Comparative  Anatomy 

.  ... of  Trunks  (1675) 

nomination  for  President     He  served   (1893-95)    Grey,  Albert  Henry  George  Grey,  4th  Earl,  1851- 
ably  as  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Cleve-      1917,  English  statesman,  educated  at  Cambridge, 

~  grandson  of  the  2d  Eai  I  Grev     In  1880  ho  entered 

the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Liberal,  but  he  lost  his 
seat  as  a  result  of  his>  opposition  to  Gladstone's 
Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886  Grey  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  when  he 
succeeded  his  undo  in  tho  earldom  in  1894  Ad- 
ministrator (1896-97)  of  Rhodesia,  he  was  ap- 


man,  b  Hairison  co  ,  Ind  He  attended  the  Umv 
of  Indiana,  practiced  law,  and  fought  in  the  Union 
army  in  the  Civil  War  President  U  S  Grant 
appointed  (1883)  him  district  judge  in  Indiana 
and  President  Chester  A  Arthur  chose  him  as 
Postmaster  General  (1883)  and  Secretary  of  tho 
Treasury  (1884),  but  lie  was  soon  made  circuit 
judge  (1884)  He  suppoited  Giovei  Cleveland  on 
the  tariff  issue  in  1892  and  declined  the  Populist 


poser,  pupil  of  Rimsky-Korsakov  at  the  St  Peters- 


, 

pointed  governor  general  of  Canada  in  1904  In 
this  post  he  served  with  such  success  that  his  term 
of  office  was  twice  extended  (to  1911)  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Canadian  government  See  Harold 
Begbie,  Albert,  Fouith  Earl  Grey  a  Last  Word  (.id 
ed  ,  1918) 


burg  Conservatory    Among  his  works  are  four  sym-    Grey,  Charles  Grey,  2d  Earl,  1764-1845,  British 


cathedral   (12th-13th   cent),   the  Church  of  St 
Andre  (13th-14th  cent ),  with  the  tomb  of  Bayaid, 


phonies,  two  operas,  and  a  setting  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  service,  but  he  is  best  known  for  his  many 
songs  and  sacred  choral  works  He  made  a  Euro- 
pean tour  in  1922  and  moved  to  Pans  m  1925 
There  he  lived  until  1939,  when  he  came  to  the 
United  States  (naturalized  1946)  His  autobiogra- 
phy (in  Russian)  was  published  in  Pans  (1934)  His 
music  is  romantic  and  eclectic 


the  Renaissance  palace  of  the  dauphins  (now  tho    Gretna,  city  (pop   10,879),  parish  seat  of  Jefferson 
"  "  '       '          parish,  SE  La  ,  just  S  of  New  Orleans    Founded  m 


statesman,  prime  minister  (1830-34)  Ho  cooper- 
ated in  impeaching  Warren  Hastings,  introduced 
the  motion  to  impeach  the  younger  Pitt,  and  op- 
posed the  union  of  Ireland  with  England  He  suc- 
ceeded Charles  James  Fox  as  foreign  secretary  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  putting  through 
Wilberforce's  measure  to  abolish  the  African  slave 
trade  (1807)  AM  prime  minister,  he  secured  the 
passage  of  tho  Reform  Bill  of  1832  by  forcing 
Willia 


courthouse) ,  and  a  very  fine  art  museum  Another  parish,  SE  La  ,  just  S  of  New  Orleans  Founded  m  William  IV  to  create  enough  Whig  peers  to  carry  it 
museum  is  devoted  to  Stendhal,  who  was  born  here  the  early  19th  cent  as  Mechanicsham,  it  was  in  the  House  of  Lords  See  biography  by  G  M 
Near  Gronoble  is  the  Grande  CHARTREUHE  merged  in  1913  with  McDonoghville,  founded  by  Trevelyan  (1929) 

Grenville,  George,  1712-70,  British  statesman    He     John  McDonogh    It  has  small  manufactures  Grey,  Edward    see  GREY  OF  FALLODON,  EDWARD 

entered  Parliament  in  1741,  held  several  cabinet    Gretna  Green  or  Gretna,  parish  (pop    2,857)  and      GREY,  IST  VISCOUNT 

posts,  and  was  prime  minister  (1763-65)     At  first     village,  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  on  the  English    Grey,  Sir  George,  1812-98,  British  admmistiatoi 
*        '  '""  '"   '       '        '    '  "     '  border    It  was  famous  as  a  place  of  runaway  mar-      He  explored  the  Swan  river  district  in  Australia 

nages  from  1754  until  1856,  when  a  law  was  passed  (1838)  and  later  was  governor  of  South  Australia 
requiring  that  one  of  the  parties  to  marriage  in  (1841-46),  of  New  Zealand  (1845-64),  and  of  Cape 
Scotland^  reside  in  Scotland  for  at  least  21  days  be-  Colony  (1854-60)  He  was  again  governor  of  New 

fore  issuance  of  the  license   In  the  First  World  War      ~     '      '    ~"  .... 

the  government  established  a  great  munitions  fac- 

_.„.  tory  near  the  village 

mons  as  a  Whig  (1774-79)  and  opposed  Lord  North's  Gretry,  Andre  Ernest  Modesto  (fidrfi/  gracst'  md- 
pohcy  of  coercion  of  the  American  colonies  While  destr  gr&tre'),  1741'-1813,  French  operatic  corn- 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  (1782-83)  he  furthered  poser,  master  of  the  18th-century  opera  comique 
the  legislative  independence  of  the  country  In  his  He  combined  the  melodic  grace  of  Italy  with  the 


a  friend  of  George  III,  he  alienated  even  the  king 
by  initiating  the  unpopular  prosecution  of  John 
WILKEB  at  home  and  provoking  unrest  in  America 
by  the  ill-advised  STAMP  ACT  of  1765 
Grenville,  George  Nugent  Temple,  1st  marquess  of 
Buckingham,  1753-1813,  British  statesman,  son  of 
George  Grenville  He  sat  in  the  House  of  Corn- 


Zealand  (1861-68),  and  after  brief  residence  in 
London  he  returned  to  live  in  New  Zealand  and 
served  (1877-79)  as  premier,  advocating  radical  re- 
forms all  later  adopted  Polynesian  Mythology 
(1855)  is  his  most  important  book  See  biographies 
byW  L  Rees(1892),G  C  Henderson  (1907),  and 
James  Collier  (1909) 


second  tenure  of  the  office  (1787-89)  his  policies     delicate    imagination,    simplicity,    lyricism,    and    Grey,  Lady  jane,  1537-54,  candidate  for  the  throne 
met  with  severe  criticism  and  he  resigned  rhythmic  finesse  of  the  French  His  masterpiece  is     of  England    She  was  the  daughter  of  Hen     ~ 

Grenville,  Sir  Richard,  1542-91,  English  naval  hero,      Richard  C<fur-de-Lwn  (1784)  earl  of  Dorset  (later  duke  of  Suffolk),  and  Frances 


y  Grey, 
Frances 


cousin  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh     He  commanded  a  Greuze,  Jean  Baptiste  (zha'  baptest'  gruz'),  1725-  Brandon,  niece  of  Henry  VIII    She  became  a  ward 

fleet  of  seven  vessels  carrying  the  first  colonists  to  1805,   French   genre  and   portrait   painter     He  of  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeloy,  who  tried  unsuccess- 

ROANOKE  ISLAND  m  1586    In  1591  he  was  second  studied  at  the  Academie  royalo  de  Pemture  et  de  fully  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  her  and 

in  command  of  the  Revenge  in  Sir  Thomas  Howard's  Sculpture  and  won  recognition  m  1755  with  his  Edward  VI    Upon  Seymour's  execution  for  treason 


fleet  which  went  to  capture  Spanish  treasure  ships 
homeward  bound  Sn  Thomas  withdrew  on  find- 
ing the  odds  against  him  too  heavy,  but  the 
Revenge  became  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet, 
and  Grenville  tried  to  break  through  the  Spanish 
line  He  fought  15  Spanish  ships  all  one  evening 
and  night,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  finally  cap* 
tured  His  exploit  IB  celebrated  in  Tennyson's 
poem,  •••-•••• 

Charles    Kmgsley's   novel,    WMtvwrd    Ho!     See     pierre,  and   Napoleon    (all-   Versailles)      In  the     After  mue  days  as  nominal  queen.  Lady /a"ne  was 
biography  by -A.  L,  Rowse  ( 1937)  Revolution  he  lost  both  fortune  and  popularity     imprisoned     Because  of  her  youth  and  innocence 

Grenville,    William   Wyndham   Grenville,   Baron,     and  died  in  extreme  poverty     Fine  examples  of     her  life  would  probably  have  been  spared  had  not 
1759-1834,  British  statesman,  son  of  George  Gron-     his  work  are  in  the  Louvre,  the  Wallace  Collection,     her  father  joined  the  rebellion    of  Sir  Thomas 


Blind  Man  Deceived  He  traveled  in  Italy  and  on 
his  return  painted  a  series  of  pictures  of  a  somewhat 
moralizing  character — The  Village  Bnde,  The 
Father'*  Curw,  The  Wicked  Son  Punuhed,  The 
Broken  Pitcher  (all  Louvre)  His  vogue  as  a  genre 
painter  was  great  A  tireless  worker  m  love  with 
his  art,  he  attempted  to  put  into  painting  the  aes- 
thetic theories  of  Diderot  As  a  portraitist  Greuse 


she  fell  under  the  control  oi  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, who  married  her  to  his  youngest  son,  Lord 
Guilford  Dudley  Northumberland  persuaded  tho 
boy  king,  Edward,  to  reverse  his  father's  order  of 
succession  and  name  Lady  Jane  to  follow  him  on 
the  throne.  After  Edward's  death  Lady  Jane  was 
unwillingly  proclaimed  queen  (July  10,  1553)  The 
English  people,  however,  were  m  favor  of  MA  BY  I, 


»»«,    »AL»W»V    w    v«»7v»c»wv»    ~»    - ~..",r «~«  °       vucviis  vucv/iivo  v«  viucuw     ABM  frrv/i vn»»via>,  ^JIOUBU       uuuiou  pwipio,  uuwttvor.  were  m  mvur  ui  IVJ.AHT  A, 

"The    Revenge "     Grenville    appears   m     counted  among  his  sitters  the  dauphin,  Robes-     and  the  army  of  Northumberland  disappeared 
is    Kmgsley's   novel,    Westward    Ho!     See     pierre,  and   Napoleon    (all'   Versailles)      In  the     After  nine  days  as  nominal  queen.  Lady  Jane  wa* 


Crow  references  arc  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tfa«  toy  to  pronunciation  faces  pai«  1. 


WYATT  Lady  Jane,  her  husband,  and  her  father 
were  beheaded  See  R  P  Davey,  The  Nine  Days' 
Queen  (1910) 

Grey,  Zane,  1875-1939,  American  novelist,  b  Zanes- 
vilfe,  Ohio,  grad  Univ  of  Pennsylvania,  1896  His 
melodramatic  tales  of  the  West  and  Southwest  are 
vivid  in  topographical  detail,  but  improbable  in 
character  and  situation  A  prolific  writer,  Grey 
was  best  known  for  his  first  popular  novel,  Riders 
of  the  Purple  Sage  (1912)  Many  of  his  stories  have 
been  successfully  filmed 

Greybull  (gra'bot>l),  town  (pop  1,828),  N  Wyo  ,  on 
the  Bighorn  river,  settled  1904,  me  1912  It  is  an 
oil-refining  center 

greyhound,  tall,  slender  dog,  with  nanow,  pointed 
nose  and,  usually,  a  silky  gray  coat  of  short  hair 
The  greyhound  is  exceedingly  graceful  in  form  and 
in  its  movements  and  is  very  swift  He  is  trained 
for  racing  and  sometimes  achieves  a  speed  of  more 
than  35  mi  an  hour  The  breed  is  so  old  that  its 
origin  is  unknown,  a  similar  dog  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Egyptians  The  Italian  greyhound  is  a 
toy  breed  prized  for  many  centuries  as  a  pot  See 
also  WHIPPET 

Greylock,  peak,  3,491  ft  high,  NW  Mass  ,  in  the 
Berkshires  SW  of  North  Adams,  highest  point  in 
the  state  The  summit,  included  m  a  state  reserva- 
tion, is  accessible  by  motor 

Grey  of  Fallodon,  Edward  Grey,  1st  Viscount  (fa'- 
lodun,  -ludun),  1862-1933,  British  statesman  Ho 
Ixjeamo  foreign  secretary  (1905)  in  the  difficult 
period  preceding  the  First  World  War  He  en- 
couraged the  understanding  with  Franco  and  Rus- 
sia, opposed  Gorman  designs  in  North  Africa 
(1911),  and  fostered  peace  in  the  Balkans  (1913) 
His  great  efforts  toward  peace  in  Europe  failed  to 
avert  the  war  and  he  resigned  in  1916  He  was 
ambassador  to  the  United  States  (1919-20)  with 
special  reference  to  peace  negotiations  and  gave 
encouragement  to  the  League  of  Nations  His  chief 
publications  are  Twenty-five  Years,  1892-1916 
(1926),  Fallodon  Papers  (1926),  and  Spteches  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  19O4-1914  (1931)  See  biography 
by  G  M  Trevelvan  (1937) 

Grey  Owl  or  Wa-Sha-Quon-Asm,  1888-1938,  Cana- 
dian author  and  lecturer  He  represented  himself 
as  an  Apac  he  Indian,  but  the  facts  about  his  birth 
are  obscure  As  a  guide  and  foiest  ranger  in  On- 
tario and  Quebec,  ho  had  gieat  success  in  taming 
beaver  and  other  wild  <  reatuies  Ho  became  an  ar- 
dent advocate  of  conservation  and  in  1920  was  ap- 
pointed conservation  officer  at  Prince  Albert  Na- 
tional Park,  Sask  In  his  later  years  he  wrote  sev- 
eral books,  among  them  The  Men  of  the  Last  Fron- 
tier (1932),  The  Adventures  of  Sajo  and  Her  Beavtr 
People  (1935),  and  Tales  of  an  Empty  Cabin  (1936) 
He  also  lectured  in  England  and  Ameru  a  See 


ed, 


biographies  by  Harper  Cory 
Lovat  Dickson  (1939) 

Greytown,  Nicaragua   see  SAN  JUAN  DEL  NORTH. 

Gnboyedov,  Aleksandr  Sergeyevich  (iilylksan'dur 
slrga'uvfch  grebuyil'd  iif ) ,  1795-1829,  Russian  play- 
wright His  fame  rests  upon  a  single  play,  The  Mis- 
fortune of  Being  Clever  (1825,  Eng  tr  ,  1914),  a 
satire  in  rhymed  iambics  directed  against  Moscow 
society  It  owes  something  to  MolicVe's  Misan- 
thrope,  but  is  typically  Russian  in  scene  and  c  harac- 
ters  Giiboyedov'a  letters  are  much  read 

grid,  m  the  vacuum  TUBE,  a  fine  wne  spual  or  mesh 
surrounding  but  insulated  from  the  cathode  and  in 
turn  surrounded  by  but  insulated  from  the  plate 
Modern  tubes  may  contain  several  such  grids,  e  g  , 
screen  grid,  suppressor  grid,  and  control  grid  The 
control  grid  is  the  one  unually  referred  to  simply 
as  the  grid  Its  function  is  to  control  the  htreain  of 
electrons  from  cathode  to  plate  The  action  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  repulsion  and  attraction 
between  electrically  charged  bodies  The  grid  is 
normally  more  negative  than  the  cathode  This 
condition,  called  bias,  may  l>o  achieved  in  several 
wavs — by  the  use  of  a  cathode  icsistor,  grid-leak 
resistor,  bias-cell,  or  C  battery  Electrons  emitted 
by  the  cathode — themselves  being  negatively 
charged — are  impeded  by  the  grid  in  their  drift 
toward  the  plate  The  signal  input  to  the  tube  is  a 
varying  voltage  which  is  applied  to  the  gi  id,  mak- 
ing it  now  less,  now  more  negative,  permitting  now 
more,  now  fewer  electrons  to  pat«s  to  the  plate 
beyond,  a  point  of  high  positive  potential  and,  con- 
sequently, much  greater  attraction 

Gridley,  Charles  Vernon,  1844-98,  U  S  naval  officer, 
b  Logansport,  Ind  ,  grad  Annapolis,  1863  He 
was  in  the  Civil  War  battle  of  Mobile  Bay  and  con- 
tinued in  naval  service  He  was  flagship  com- 
mander under  George  Dewey  at  Manila  in  1898 
It  was  to  him  that  Dewey  said,  "You  may  fire  when 
you  are  ready,  Gridley  "  Already  in  ill-health, 
Gridley  died  en  route  home 

Gridley,  Richard,  1711-96,  American  military  en- 
gineer, b  Boston  He  came  to  prominence  in  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars,  taking  part  in  the  capture 
of  Louisburg  by  William  Popporrell  m  1745,  serv- 
ing under  Wilham  Johnson  in  the  Crown  Point 
expedition  and  the  building  of  Fort  Wilham  Henry 
on  Fort  George  in  1755,  and  participating  in  the 
capture  of  Quebec  m  1760.  The  British  rewarded 
him  with  the  Magdalen  Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  and  he  lived  there  for  a  time.  In  the 


American  Revolution  he  took  the  patriot  side  He 
was  chief  engineer  of  the  Continental  army  (1775- 
76),  and  under  William  Prescott  he  supervised  the 
building  of  breastworks  at  Breed's  Hill  (see  BUNK- 
ER HILL,  BATTLB  OF) 

Gridley,  city  (pop  2,338),  N  central  Calif  ,  N  of  Sac- 
ramento, in  a  diversified  farming  area,  me  1905 

Grieg,  Edvard  Hagerup  (gd'var  ha'guroop  grfig'). 
1843-1907,  Norwegian  composer,  studied  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory  Under  the  influence  of  N  V 
Gade,  he  at  first  wrote  in  the  idiom  of  German 
romanticism,  but  after  1864,  when  the  composer 
Richard  Nordraak  (1842-66)  had  introduced  him 
to  Norwegian  folk  music,  his  music  showed  strong 
Norwegian  nationalism  In  1864  he  became  con- 
ductor of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Chnstiama, 
and  the  following  year  he  established  the  Academy 
of  Music  there  Grieg's  lyrical  gift  produced  the 
finest  music  in  small  forms — songs  and  piano 
pieces,  the  Piano  Concerto  m  A  Minor  (1868)  is 
the  one  large  work  by  which  he  is  known  In  1874 
Ibsen  asked  him  to  write  the  incidental  music  for 
Peer  Gynt  The  play  was  produced  the  following 
year,  Grieg's  music,  in  the  form  of  two  orchestral 
suites,  became  his  most  popular  work  He  also 
wrote  three  violin  sonatas  and  some  chamber 
music  See  David  Monrad-Johansen,  Edvard  Gneg 
(Eng  tr  ,  1938) ,  H  T  Finck,  Gneg  and  His  Music 
(rev  ed  ,  1929) 

Grien,  Hans  Baldung-  see  BALDUNO.  HANS 

Grier,  Robert  Cooper  (grer),  1794-1870.  American 
jurist,  Associate  Justice  of  the  U  S  Supieme  Court 
(1846-70),  b  Cumberland  co  ,  Pa  ,  grad  Dickin- 
son College,  1812  He  was  admitted  (1817)  to  the 
bar  and  early  acquired  a  large  practice  He  served 
(1833-46)  as  district  court  judge  and  was  then 
appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
by  President  Polk  In  a  period  when  decisions  on 
sectional  issues  aroused  political  furor,  Grier  con- 
curred (1857)  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision  and  was 
accused  of  undue  Southern  sympathy  Duung  the 
Civil  War,  however,  ho  remained  strongly  loyal  to 
the  Union t  and  he  wiote  the  opinion  in  the  Puzo 
Cases  which  upheld  the  President's  power  to 
blockade  the  Southern  ports  After  the  war  ho 
maintained  his  independent  attitude  b>  opposing 
tadical  Reconstruction  measures  when  they  were 
brought  before  the  Supremo  Court 

Gnerson,  Sir  George  Abraham,  1851-1941,  Irish 
philologist  Besides  writing  grammais  of  many 
modern  Indian  vernaculars,  he  directed  compilation 
of  the  great  Linguistic  Survey  of  India  (19  vols  , 
1894- 1927) 

Griffenfeld,  Peder  Schumacher,  Count  (pa'dhur 
shoo'mixkhur,  gri'funfelt),  1635-99,  Danish  states- 
man The  son  of  a  merchant,  he  completed  his 
education  in  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land He  became  secietary  to  FuroFKieK  III 
(1665)  and  drew  up  the  Kongelov  [king's  law  ]  which 
established  alwolute  rule  in  Denmaik,  he  delivered 
(1670)  the  document,  kept  secret  until  Frederick's 
death,  to  CHRISTIAN  V  From  1671  until  hi*  fall 
in  1676,  Griffenfeld  dominated  the  Danish  govern- 
ment In  1673  he  was  created  count  Ho  encour- 
aged trade  and  industry  and  centralized  the  ad- 
ministration The  nobles  opposed  him  because  he 
was  a  bourgeois  and  a  spokesman  for  absolutism 
His  peace  pohcv ,  thiough  which  he  hoped  to  restoie 
Denmark  to  the  rank  of  a  gieat  power,  alienated 
the  airny  Denmark  was  drawn  into  war  with 
Sweden  (1675),  Guffonfeld's  plans  were  overruled 
He  was  imprisoned  and  tiled  for  treason  on  trivial 
evidence,  the  death  sentence  \\as  commuted  to  life 
imprisonment 

Gnffes,  Charles  Tomhnson  (grt'fls),  1884-1920, 
American  composer,  b  Elmira,  N  Y  ,  pupil  of 
Humperdinck  in  Germany  Outstanding  larger 
compositions  are  The  Pleasure-Dome  of  Kubla  Khan 
(Boston,  1920),  for  orchestra,  Ins  Poem,  for  flute 
and  oicheatra  (1918),  and  Roman  Sketches  (1915- 
16),  for  piano,  from  which  The  White  Peacock  is  a 
popular  selection  His  piano  sonata  (pub  1921) 
represents  his  mature  stile,  in  which  he  was  free 
from  the  earlier  influences  of  German  romanticism 
and  of  impressionism  See  biography  by  E  M 
Maisel  (1943) 

Griffin,  Eugene,  1855-1907,  Ameiican  electrical  en- 
gmeei.b  Ellsworth,  Maine,  grad  We&t  Point,  1875 
He  participated  in  the  geographical  survey  m  the 
Southwest  and  served  as  engineer  m  the  military 
department  of  the  East  As  assistant  engineer  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  (1886-88),  he  made  an 
extensive  investigation  of  the  use  of  electricity  in 
the  United  States  and  published  a  report  on  the 
adaptability  of  electricity  for  street  railways  In 
1889  he  became  an  executive  in  the  Thomson- 
Houston  Electric  Company,  using  his  influence  to 
promote  streetcar  transportation  throughout  the 
country  After  the  consolidation  with  the  Edison 
Company  to  form  the  General  Electric  Company, 
m  1892,  he  became  vice  president  of  that  company 
He  served  in  the  Spanish-American  War 

Griffin,  Gerald,  1803-40,  Irish  novelist  and  poet. 
His  best  novel,  The  Collegians,  or.  The  Colleen 
Bawn  (1829),  was  dramatised  by  Dion  Boucicault 
in  1859  His  own  play,  Gisippus,  was  successfully 
produced  m  1842 

Griffin,  city  (pop  13,222),  co.  seat  of  Sp aiding  co  , 


GR1GOROVICH 

W  central  Ga  ,  8  of  Atlanta,  ui  a  fertile  agricultural 
area  yielding  cotton  and  other  products,  laid  out 
1840,  me  1843.  It  has  cotton  nulls  and  farm-prod- 
uct processing  plants  Near  by  is  a  state  agricul- 
tural experiment  station 

griffin,  in  ancient  and  medieval  mythology,  an  ani- 
mal usually  represented  as  a  cross  between  a  'ion 
and  an  eagle  The  place  of  the  griffin  in  ancient 
sculpture  is  conspicuous,  as  in  that  of  the  Assyr- 
ians and  the  Persians  It  appears  in  heraldry  sym- 
bolizing vigilance  Its  origin  is  traced  to  the  Hit- 
tites  The  biblical  griffin  is  probably  the  osprey 

Gnfflng  Park,  town  (pop  1  ,.544) ,  E  Texas,  near  Beau- 
mont, mr  1929 

Griffith,  Arthur,  1872-1922,  Irish  statesman,  founder 
OF  SINN  FEIN  He  was  a  journalist  from  his  youth, 
and  his  principal  service  to  his  cause  was  the  propa- 
ganda of  his  newspapers,  which  repeatedly  failed 
and  were  revived  under  new  names — -The  United 
Irishman,  literarily  his  best  paper  (1899-1906). 
Sinn  Fein,  Eire,  Scissors  and  Paste,  Nationality, 
and  Eire  Og  In  Sinn  Fein  and  Eire  he  did  his  most 
influential  work  in  advancing  the  Irish  Ireland 
ideal  He  was  impi  isoned  several  times  by  the  au- 
thorities, especially  for  his  opposition  to  recruiting 
m  Ireland  (1916-18)  At  the  first  DAIL  EIREANN 
he  was  elected  vice  president,  and  in  DE  VALEBA'S 
absence  (1919-20)  he  was  in  command  of  the  revo- 
lution Griffith  naturally  succeeded  when  De 
Valera  resigned  the  presidency  to  oppose  the 
treaty,  and  he  was  first  president  (1922)  of  the  con- 
stitutional Froo  State  He  died  suddenly  at  the 
beginning  of  tho  civil  war  His  edition  of  John 
Mitchel's  Jail  Journal  appeared  in  1940 

Griffith,  David  Wark,  1875-1948,  American  moving- 
picture  director  and  producer,  b  La  Grange,  Ky 
After  appearing  in  stock  companies  (1897-1906), 
Griffith  \\as  given  the  leading  role  in  Edwin  S 
Porter's  moving  picture  Rescued  from  an  Eagle's 
Nest  (1907)  His  association  with  the  Biograph 
Company  started  in  1908,  when  he  wrote  scenarios 
and  acted  in  several  productions  In  that  year  he 
became  a  director  for  Biograph  and  had  as  his  as- 
sistant the  expert  cameraman  and  inventor  G  W 
Bitzer  In  the  work  which  followed,  Griffith 
evolved  the  pnnciples  and  formed  the  patterns  of 
moving-picture  technique  He  changed  a  camera 
in  mid-scene,  used  crosscuttmg,  introduced  the 
flash  back,  the  long  shot,  the  close-up,  the  fade-in, 
the  fade-out,  accelerated  editing,  and  made  the 
first  American  film  of  four  reels,  Judith  of  Bethulia 
(1913)  The  first  notable  long  American  film,  The 
Birth  of  a  Nation  (1915),  sums  up  all  of  Griffith's, 
experiments  and  discoveries  and  is  a  landmark  in 
tho  history  of  the  moving  picture  Among  his  other 
important  films  are  Intolerance  (1915),  the  first 
'spectacle"  film,  Hearts  oftte  World  (1917),  Broken 
Blossoms  (1919),  Way  Down  East  (1920),  and 
Orphan*  of  the  Storm  (1921)  See  Mrs  D  W  Grif- 
fith, When  the  Movies  Were  Young  (1925),  Ins 
Barry,  D  W  Griffith,  American  Film  Master  (1940) 

Griffith,  town  (pop  2,116),  Lake  co.,  NW  Ind  ,  SE 
of  Chicago,  settled  1891,  me  1904 

Griffiths,  Ann,  1776-1805,  Welsh  poet  and  hymn 
writer  She  wrote  76  hymns,  published  after  hei 
death,  all  notable  for  intensity  of  feeling,  extraor- 
dmaiy  radiance,  and  poignant  simplicity 

Griffiths,  David,  1867-1935,  American  botanist,  b 
Wales  In  1900  ho  became  piofessor  of  botany  at 
the  Univ  of  Arizona,  and  after  1901  he  was  affili- 
ated with  the  U  S  Dept  of  Agriculture  He  has 
wi  itten  bulletins  on  the  forage  and  range  conditions 
of  the  Western  states 

Griffiths,  John  Willis,  1809-82,  American  naval 
architect.b  New  York  city  By  the  ships  he  built 
— particularly  the  steamships  be  designed  for  the 
Collins  line  in  the  1850s — and  by  his  Treatise  on 
Marine  and  Naval  Architecture  (1853),  he  exercised 
much  influence  on  American  naval  architecture 

Gnggs,  John  William,  1849-1927,  American  lawyer 
and  cabinet  officer,  b  Newton,  N  J  ,  grad  La- 
fayette College,  1868  He  practiced  law  at  Pater- 
son,  N  J  ,  and  became  politically  prominent  He 
was  Republican  governor  of  New  Jersey  (1896-98), 
Attorney  Geneial  under  President  McKmley 
( 1898- 1901),  and  a  member  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  (1901-12) 

Griggsville,  city  (pop  1,266).  W  cential  111  ,  W  of 
Sprmgheld,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1878 

Gngnard,  Victor  (vekt6r'  grenyar'),  1871-1935, 
I  reneh  chemist  He  shaied  tho  1912  Nobel  Pruse 
in  Chemistry  for  his  work  in  organic  synthesis 
based  on  his  discovery  (1901)  of  the  Grignard 
reagent  He  taught  at  the  Univ  of  Nancy  (1909- 
19)  and  at  the  Umv  of  Lyons  (from  1919) 

Gngnard  reagent,  a  halogen  compound  formed  by 
the  reaction  of  an  alkvl  hahde  with  metallic  mag- 
nesium m  the  absence  of  water  It  is  widely  used 
in  combination  with  other  substances  to  synthesize 
certam  alcohols  and  other  organic  i  ompounds ,  the 
synthesis  involves  the  reaction  known  as  the 
Gngnaid  reaction 

Grigorovich,  Dmitn  Vasilyevich  (dumfi'trS  vuse'- 
lyuvlch  grgguro'vlch),  1822-99,  Russian  novelist 
Ho  was  strongly  influenced  by  George  Sand  and 
was  a  forerunner  of  Turgenev  m  his  novels  of  peas- 
ant hfe—  The  Village  (1846),  Anton  Goremyka 
(1847),  and  The  Fishermen,  (1855,  Eng.  tr  ,  1916) 
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GRIJALVA 

He  portrays  the  peasant  realistically  and  with 

Gr?3vaTjuan  de  (hwan'  d&  grAhftl'va),  d  1527, 
Spanish  explorer,  commander  of  an  expedition  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  the  discoveries  of  FBR- 
NJLNDEZ  DB  CORDOBA  Leaving  Santiago  de  Cuba 
m  April,  1518,  he  sailed  to  Yucatan  and  explored 
the  coast  of  Mexico  at  least  as  far  as  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Veracnw  Gnjalva  was  the  firBt  Spaniard 
to  hear  of  the  empire  of  Montezuma  In  1523  he 
went  to  Mexico;  later  he  took  part  m  the  conquest 
of  Nicaragua. 

Grijalva,  nver  rising  m  N  Guatemala  and  flowing 
NW  into  S  Mexico  and  generally  N  through  Chia- 
pas and  Tabasco  to  the  Gulf  of  Campeche  It  \a 
navigable  for  c  60  mi  Several  branches  of  the  Uau- 
MACINTA  flow  into  it.  Named  for  Juan  de  Gnjalva, 
who  discovered  it  in  1518,  the  river  is  also  called  tho 
Rao  Grande  de  Chiapas  in  the  highland  region 
grille,  m  architecture,  a  system  of  bare,  usually  of 
decorative  metalwork,  forming  an  openwork  bar- 
rier or  enclosure  In  its  usual  materials  of  wrought 
iron  or  bronze,  it  has  been  a  favored  subject  for 
decorative  treatment  in  all  periods  Besides  its 
almost  universal  function  of  protecting  window 
and  door  openings,  the  grille  since  early  medieval 
times  has  been  used  widely  as  an  ornamental  en- 
closure, especially  in  churches,  for  tombs,  chapels, 
or  shrines  An  early  authenticated  example  is  of 
pierced  bronae  in  tho  Church  of  the  Nativity  at 
Bethlehem  (5th  or  6th  cent )  Other  notable  grill®* 
are  those  around  the  tombs  of  the  Scalas,  Verona 
(13th  cent ) ,  that  which  formerly  enclosed  tho 
tomb  of  Edward  IV,  St  George's  Chapel,  Windsor 
(16th  cent ) ;  and  the  railing  of  the  tomb  of  Empor- 
or  Maximilian  I,  Innsbruck,  Austria  (16th  cent ) 
The  Renaissance  was  notable  for  its  lavish  employ- 
ment of  decorative  metalwork,  in  England  one  of 
the  great  names  is  that  of  Jean  Tijou  (17th  cent ) 
who  executed  many  notable  grilles  at  St  Paul's 
Cathedral  and  Hampton  Court  Palace,  in  18th- 
century  France  the  works  of  Jean  Lamour,  especial- 
ly at  Nancy,  are  noteworthy  But  it  was  in  Spain 
that  the  Renaissance  grille  reached  its  height  in  the 
rejdf  or  monumental  altar  and  choir  screens  in  the 
great  cathedrals,  usually  of  wrought  iron  gilded 
In  modern  times  the  grille  has  been  marked  by  the 
appearance  of  new  forms,  some  of  which  possess 
no  merit  except  novelty,  others,  especially  at  the 
hands  of  masters  such  as  Edgar  Brandt,  achieve 
real  beauty. 

OriOparzer,  Franz  (hunts'  grH'partsur),  1791-1872, 
Austrian  dramatist  and  civil  servant  As  a  drama- 
tist be  is  often  mentioned  with  Goethe  and  Schiller 
Among  his  plays,  notable  for  their  power  and  poetic 
beauty,  are  Dw  Ahnfrau  (1817),  a  trilogy.  Dot 
ffoldtne  Vfass  (1819-22),  Der  Traum  etn  Ltbfn 
(1817-34),  his  most  romantic  work,  which  in- 
fluenced among  others  Hauptmana  and  Maeter- 
linck, the  lync  tragedy  based  on  the  story  of  Hero 
and  Leander,  Dea  Aleere*  und  dcr  Lwbe  Wellen 
(1810),  and  the  posthumous  Die  Jildtn  von  Toledo 
(Eng  tr  ,  The  Jewess  of  Toledo,  1913-15)  He  is  also 
noted  for  the  finely  wrought  Novelle,  Der  arms 
Spidmann  (1848,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Poor  Minstrel, 
1913-16),  perhaps  his  most  artistically  perfect 
work  See  J  F  Coar,  Studies  in  German  Literature 
»n  the  19th  Century  (1903) 

Orimald,  Grimalde,  or  Grimoald,  Nicholas  (grtm'- 
dld),  1519-32,  English  poet,  educated  at  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  He  contributed  40  poems  to  Totters 
miscellany  (1557)  and  wrote  two  Latin  dramas 
Grimaldi  (grTmal'de),  race  of  men  of  the  Paleolithic 
period  The  concept  of  this  race  IB  based  on  studies 
of  two  skeletons  found  in  the  early  20th  cent  in 
one  of  the  Grim  aid  i  caverns  in  NW  Italy  at  the 
French  border  These  skeletons,  one  of  a  woman 
and  one  of  a  youth,  have  some  Negroid  characters, 
but  whether  they  really  represent  a  Negroid  race  u 
controversial  At  another  level  in  the  same  cave 
and  also  in  the  other  Grimaldi  caves,  a  number  of 
skeletons  of  Cro-Magnon  man  have  been  discov- 
ered. 

Griouddi,  Francesco  Maria  (franchft'sko  mare'a 
grtroaJ'dfi)  10187-1663,  Italian  physicist  and  Jesuit 
pnest.  He  was  the  first  to  describe  the  fringes 
which  bound  the  shadow  of  an  object  illuminated 
by  a  small  pomt  of  light  and  which  are  caused  by 
the  diffraction  at  light. 

Grtauldi,  Giovanni  Francesco  (jovan'ne),  1606-80. 
Italian  painter,  architect,  and  engraver,  called 
II  Boiogneae,  pupil  of  the  Carraeei  and  of  Francesco 
Albani  With  the  exception  of  two  years  tn  France 
(1649-51),  where  be  decorated  the  Mazarm  Palace 
and  other  buildings  under  the  patronage  of  Cardi- 
nal Mazarin,  most  of  his  life  was  spent  m  Rome 
He  was  employed  as  architect  and  pamter  by  differ- 
ent popes  His  paintings,  chiefly  landscapes  tn  the 
manner  of  the  Carracci,  are  found  m  the  Borgheae 
and  Colonna  galleries  and  the  Qumrtal,  Rome,  the 
Louvre,  and  tne  Imperial  Gallery,  Vienna.  Several 
etchings  of  his  own  landscapes  and  of  the  works  of 
Titian  and  the  Carracci  attest  bis  s&iH  m  that  art. 
Grimaldi,  Joseph  (grfmal'dS),  1779-1837,  English 
pantomime  actor  and  clown.  He  made  bis  debut  at 
the  age  of  three  m  Robinson  Cruttw  at  Sadler's 
Wells,  London.  He  performed  there  and  *t  Drury 
Lane  for  many  years,  and  by  the  time  be  played 


clown  in  his  production  of  Mother  Goote  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1806  he  was  a  legend.  He  last  appeared 
in  Harlequin  Hoax  (1828)  A  master  of  grimace 
and  of  pantomime  stagecraft,  he  was  so  beloved 
that  the  gallerv  clamored  for  his  songs  long  after 
his  death  See  his  memoirs  (ed  by  Charles  Diokens, 
1838),  A  E  Wilson,  King  Panto  (1935) 
Grimke,  Angelina  Emily  (grun'ke),  1805-79,  Amer- 
ican abolitionist  and  advocate  of  woman's  rights, 
b  Charleston,  S  C.  Converted  to  the  Quaker  faith 
bv  her  elder  sister  Sarah  Moore  GwMiCri,  Angelina 
nevertheless  felt  frustrated  in  her  strong  desire  to 
do  something  worth  while  for  humanity  until,  in 
1835,  she  came  upon  some  pamphlets  issued  by  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  Immediately  she 
became  an  abolitionist  and  wrote  An  Appeal  to  the 
Christian  Women  of  the  South  (1836)  as  a  testimony 
of  her  conversion  She  enlisted  Sarah  in  the  anti- 
slavery  crusade,  and  the  two,  after  attending  the 
convention  of  the  "Seventy,"  the  society's  select 
group  of  agents  trained  by  Theodore  D  WELD,  be- 
gan speaking  among  tho  society's  women's  auxili- 
aries around  New  York  city  At  first  they  were  not 
particularly  effective,  but  after  further  tutoring  by 
Weld  they  began  to  attract  more  favorable  atten- 
tion Angelina,  in  fact,  developed  into  an  orator  of 
considerable  power.  Invited  (1837)  to  lecture  in 
Massachusetts,  the  sisters  created  a  sensation 
there,  men  aa  well  as  women  flocking  to  hear  them 
Neither  was  beautiful,  but  they  were  obviously 
ladies  of  distint  tion  Angelina's  three  appearances 
before  the  Massachusetts  legislative  committee  on 
antislavery  petitions  early  m  1838  constituted  a 
triumph.  However,  conservatives,  especially  Con- 
gregational clergymen,  began  to  condemn  "females 
[who  took]  an  obtrusive  and  ostentatious  part  in 
measures  of  reform,"  and  the  question  of  woman's 
rights  soon  divided  antislavery  adherents  In  this 
split  the  Grimke  sisters  at  first  enrolled  under  the 
banner  of  William  Llo>d  GARRISON,  who  loudly 
proclaimed  his  devotion  to  the  theory  of  woman's 
rights.  Weld  and  other  more  effective  leaders  of 
the  abolition  crusade  such  as  John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier,  who,  in  practice,  were  actually  more  favorable 
to  woman's  rights  than  Garrison  and  his  extremists, 
urged  the  sisters  to  avoid  controversy  over  the 
question  lest  the  antislavery  cause  be  hopelessly 
wrei  kod  through  dissension.  When  in  Feb  ,  1838, 
Angelina  accepted  Wold's  proposal  of  marriage,  she 
recanted  her  Garrisoman  opinions,  and  Sarah  too 
soon  came  to  hold  the  view  that  no  matter  how  im- 
portant the  cause  of  woman's  nghts  might  be,  it  or 
an>  other  extraneous  doctrine  should  not  serve  to 
weaken  the  larger  cause  of  abolition  Angelina's 
ill-health  after  her  marriage  led  her  to  abandon  the 
lecture  platform,  but  "Carolina's  high-souled 
daughters,"  as  the  sisters  were  <  ailed,  continued  to 
aid  Weld  in  his  work  and  maintained  a  lasting, 
lively  interest  in  the  causes  to  which  thc>  had  con- 
tributed so  much  See  Catherine  H  Birnev,  The 
Gnmke  Sisters  (1886),  G  H  Barnes  and  D  L 
Dumond,  ed  ,  falters  of  Theodore  Dwight  Weld,  An* 
Oflina  Gnmkt  Weld,  and  Sarah  Gnmke,  1828-1844 
(2  vols  ,  1934) 

Grimke,  Archibald  Henry.  1849-1930,  American 
Negro  author  and  crusader  for  Negro  advance- 
ment, b  near  Charleston,  S  C  The  son  of  a  white 
father  and  a  slave  mother,  he  was  graduated  from 
Lincoln  Umv  (B  A  ,  1870,  M  A  ,  1872)  and,  aided 
by  his  aunt,  Sarah  Moore  Grimke,  from  Harvard 
(LL  B  ,  1874)  He  then  practiced  law  in  Boston. 
Besides  many  artules  in  different  periodicals  on 
race  problems  and  pamphlets  published  by  the 
Ameru  an  Negro  A(  ademy,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent (1903-16),  he  wrote  biographies  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  (1891)  and  Charles  Sumner  (1892) 
From  1894  to  1898  he  was  American  tonsul  to 
Santo  Domingo  In  1919  he  was  awarded  the 
Spingarn  medal  by  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  for  his  services  m 
behalf  of  the  Negro 

Grimke,  Sarah  Moore,  1792-1873,  American  aboli- 
tionist and  advocate  of  woman's  rights,  b  Charles- 
ton, 8C  Her  father,  John  Faucheraud  Gnmke 
(1752-1819),  served  in  tho  American  Revolution 
and  was  long  senior  associate  judge  (virtually  chief 
justice)  of  the  South  Carolina  supreme  court,  and 
her  brother,  Frederick  Grimke  [1791-1868),  was 
also  a  supreme  court  justice,  in  Onto  Another  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  brother,  Thomas  Smith  Gnmke 
(1786-1834),  was  an  organizer  of  the  American 
Temperance  Society  and  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety Although  Sarah's  father  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  stern  judge,  he  was  unusual  for  his  day 
in  having  a  high  regard  for  the  intellectual  capac- 
ities of  women,  and  Sarah  profited  from  her  close 
association  wrth  him  and  her  brother  Thomas. 
Thomas  moved  her  to  question  the  authority  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia. 
Sarah  joined  the  Society  of  Friends  She  converted 
her  yotmger  sister  Angelina  to  the  Quaker  faith, 
and  the  two  left  the  "ungentle,  uncongenial  air"  of 
Charleston,  as  Angelina  described  it  in  Jan.,  1832, 
and  removed  to  the  North  permanently.  Angelina, 
becoming  an  abolitionist  in  1930,  in  turn  converted 
Sarah,  and  these  two  timrd  daughters  of  an  aristo- 
cratic slaveholdmg  family  became  the  first  women 
who  dared  to  speak  10  pabilc  for  the  Negro  sittve 


and  then  for  woman's  rights.  Sarah  wrote  An 
Spittle  to  the  Clerw  of  the  Southern  States  (1836), 
urging  abolition,  and  Letters  on  the  Equality  of  the 
8exe*  and  the  Condition  of  Woman  (1888).  In  183S 
the  sisters  persuaded  their  mother  to  give  them,  as 
their  share  of  the  fatmlv  estate,  slaves,  whom  theV 
promptly  freed.  For  further  details  on  Sarah's 
activities  and  for  bibliography,  see  GRIMK^,  AN- 
OMMNA  EMILY. 
Grimm,  Friedrich  MelchJor  (fre'drfkh  meTkhfidr 

rm'),  1723-1807,  German  man  of  letters  in  Franco, 
Regensburg  His  series  of  periodical  letters 
from  abroad  (1753-74),  Correspondanee  htttrairc 
(1st  complete  ed  ,  1829-30),  is  a  source  for  the  EN- 
LIGHTENMENT. He  was  made  a  baron  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire 

Grimm,  Jakob  Ludwig  Karl  (ya'kop  iGod'tfkh), 
1786-1863,  German  philologist,  one  of  the  great 
founders  of  comparative  philology  Interested  prin- 
cipally m  the  relationship  between  the  various 
Germanic  languages,  he  first  fully  stated  GRIMM'S 
LAW  His  German  grammar  (1819-37)  and  his 
German  Mythology  (1836,  Eng  tr  ,  1880-88)  were 
works  of  first  importance  He  is  world  famous  for 
his  collection  and  publication  of  German  folk  tales, 
commonly  known  as  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  (1812- 
15),  m  which  he  collaborated  with  his  brother, 
Wilhelm  Karl  Grimm  Ml'  helm),  1786-1859,  The 
brothers  Grimm  also  planned  and  inaugurated  the 
groat  German  dictionary,  of  which  Vol  I  appeared 
in  1852 

Grimmelshauten,  Hans  Jakob  Chrlstoffel  ton  (hhns' 
yu'k&p  krls'toful  fun  grl'mCilshou^un),  1625 '- 
167b,  German  novelist  At  the  age  of  10  he  was 
kidnaped  by  soldieis  and  forced  to  remain  in  the 
army  Later  he  succeeded  in  educating  himself  ami 
became  a  magistrate  and  man  of  letters  Of  his 
various  satires  and  other  works,  the  most  famous 
is  the  translated  picaresque  novel.  The  Adventure- 
some Simpliaus  Stmplunssimus  (1689,  known  as 
Stmpticisaimua) ,  written  under  one  of  his  numerous 
pseudonyms  It  is  characterized  by  misanthropy, 
vigor,  humor,  and  strong  character  drawing. 

Grimm's  law,  principle  of  relationships  in  Indo- 
European  language*,  first  observed  by  Jakob  On  mm 
in  1822  It  shows  that  primitive  tenues  (k,  t,  p) 
become  aspirates  in  Low  German  (e  g  ,  English) 
and  mediae  in  High  German  (German) ,  that  primi- 
tive aspirates  (gh,  dh,  bh)  become  mediae  in  Low 
German,  tenues  in  High  German,  and  that  primi- 
tive mediae  (g,  d,  b)  become  tenues  in  Low  Ger- 
man, aspirates  in  High  German  In  English,  as- 
pirates are  h,  th,  f,  mediae,  g,  d,  b,  tenues,  k,  t,  p 
In  German,  mediae  are  h,  d,  f,  tenuos,  k,  t,  p;  aspi- 
rates, ch,  z,  f  Words  representing  Grimm's  law  aro, 
initially,  Latin  pater,  diglixh  father,  German  Vatif, 
m  the  dental,  Latin  frater,  English  brother,  German 
Brudcr;  initially,  Sanskrit  dhar,  English  draw,  Ger- 
man tragen,  initially,  Latin  decem,  English  ten, 
German  zehn 

Grimoald,  Nicholas   see  GRIMALD,  NICHOLAS 

Grimsby  (grfmz'bS),  town  (pop  2,331),  S  Out ,  on 
Lake  Ontario  between  Hamilton  arid  St  Catha- 
rines It  is  the  center  of  a  fruit-farming  district, 
has  small  manufactures,  and  is  u  summer  icsort 

Grimsby,  county  borough  (1931  pop  92,458,  1947 
estimated  pop  90,390),  in  the  Parts  of  Lindsey, 
Lincolnshire,  England,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber 
river  and  8E  of  Hull  It  is  the  largest  fishing  port 
in  Great  Britain,  the  dock*,  begun  m  1849,  cover 
more  than  100  acres,  and  there  are  passenger  steam- 
ship lines  to  the  Continent  Grimsby  has  an  exten- 
sive trade  m  fish,  coal,  and  timber  Cleethorpes  is  a 
resort  suburb 

Grlmsel  (grlm'zul),  pass,  7,159  ft  high,  between  the 
Rhone  and  Aar  valleys,  Switzerland  The  modern 
Grimsel  Road  (built  1891-94),  over  the  pass,  con- 
nects the  canton  of  Bern  with  Valaisr.  The  dammed 
Grimsel  Lake,  near  by,  supplies  water  to  the  Han* 
degg  power  station,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
Switzerland 

Grindelwald  (grm'dulvhlt),  resort  (resident  pop 
2,916),  Bern  canton,  Switzerland,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Eiger,  Schreckhorn  and  Wetterhorn  and  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Grindelwald  Glaciers 

grinding  attd  polishing  includes  shaping,  sharpening, 
polishing,  and  finishing  a  metallic  or  other  surface 
by  means  of  a  grinding  machine  the  grinding 
machine  consists  essentially  of  an  abrasive  rotating 
wheel  against  which  is  pressed  the  surface  to  bti 
treated  Machines  vary  in  type  arid  abrasive  ac- 
tion according  to  the  material  to  be  worked  upon 
The  simplest  forms  are  the  familiar  hand-driven 
grindstone  and  the  emery  wheel,  both  of  which  are 
called  nonprecision  grinders;  precision  grinders  aro 
machine  tools  capable  of  accuracy  within  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch 

grindstone,  an  abrasive  stone  shaped  and  mounted 
to  turn  as  a  wheel.  It  IB  ttsed  dry  of  with  water,  for 
the  coarser  grinding  of  edge  tools  and  implements, 
such  as  the  ax  and  the  aeythe. 

Griagore,  Pierre  (pyer'  grifetfrO,  0.1475-0  W30, 
French  dramatist  and  poet.  He  produced  mysteries 
and  wrote  the  Jeu  du  prince  det  tots  (1512),  a  dra- 
matic work  on  contemporary  political  Bpbjects.  By 
an  old  error  his  name  appears  often  Aft  Grmgolre. 

China*!},  Gebrfe  Bird  (grfnel'),  1849-1938,  Ameri- 
can naturalist  and  student  of  Indian  life,  b.  BYook- 
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hm,  N.Y.,  gr»<J  Yal«  (B  A ,  1870;  Ph  D .  1880). 
He  accompanied  Ouster  s  Black  Hills  expedition  as 
naturalist  (1874),  was  wrth  William  Ludlow's  ex- 
pedition to  Yellowstone  Park  (1875),  and  wag  a 
member  of  the  Harriman  Alaska  expedition,  1899 
He  was  editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  from  1876  to 
1911  and  was  prominent  in  preservation  of  wildlife 
and  conservation  movements  He  organized  the 
first  Audubon  Society  and  was  an  organizer  of  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society  In  1885  he  dis- 
covered the  glacier  in  Montana  which  now  bears 
his  name  and  was  influential  in  legislation  which 
led  to  the  establishment  (1910)  of  Glacier  National 
Park  He  is  best  known,  however,  for  his  books  on 
the  Plains  Indians,  such  as  Pawnee  Hero  Stones 
(1889),  Blackfooi  Lodge  Tales  (1892),  The  Story  of 
the  Indian  (1895),  The  Indian*  of  Today  (1911), 
The  Fighting  Cheyennes  (1916),  The  Cheyenne 
Indiana  (1923),  and  By  Cheyenne  Campfires  (1926) 

Grinnefl,  Josiah  BushneQ,  1821-91,  American  pioneer, 
clergyman,  and  abolitionist,  b  New  Haven,  near 
Middlebury,  Vt ,  grad  Auburn  Theological  Sem- 
inary, 1847  As  pastor  (1851-52)  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Washington,  D  C  ,  he 
created  a  sensation  by  preaching  an  antislavery 
sermon,  which  cost  him  his  pastorate  It  was  to 
him  that  Horace  Greoley  gave  the  famous  advice. 
"Go  West,  young  man,  go  West'"  Go  Grmnell  did 
— to  Iowa,  where  he  founded  (1854)  the  town  of 
Gnnnell  and  gave  land  und  buildings  (1859)  to 
Iowa  College,  which  was  later  named  Grmnell 
College  An  abolitionist  political  leader,  he  aided 
in  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party  He  also 
helped  to  extend  education  m  Iowa,  to  promote 
railroads,  and  to  aid  agriculture  and  stock  raising 
(especially  by  introducing  new  breeds)  See  the 
autobiographical  Men  and  Events  of  Forty  Years 
(1891),  biography  by  C  E  Pay rie  (1938) 

Grinncll,  city  (pop  5,210),  central  Iowa,  between 
Des  Momes  and  Iowa  City,  me  1865  It  was 
founded  by  Josiah  Busline!!  GRINNELL  in  1854  and 
named  for  him  Grinnell  College  (nonseetanan, 
coeducational)  was  chartered  as  Iowa  College  in 
1847  and  opened  in  1848  at  Davenport  by  pioneer 
Congregational  missionaries  The  school  moved  in 
1859  when  Grinnell  donated  land  and  a  building, 
the  college  was  named  for  him  in  1909 

grippe   seo  rNFLtTKNS'A 

Gripsholm  (grins-holm'),  castle,  SE  Sweden,  on  Ma- 
laren  lake  and  near  Stockholm  Now  a  museum,  it 
was  begun  in  16.17  by  Gustavus  I 

Griqualand   see  TRANHKFIAN  TFRRITORIFH 

Grig,  Juan  (hwln'  grcs'),  1887-1927,  Spanish  cubist 
painter,  whoso  real  name  was  Jose  Virtoriano  Gon- 
zalez After  studving  in  Madrid  he  settled  (190e>) 
in  Pans,  where  he  held  (1912)  his  first  exhibition  at 
the  Salon  des  Independents  His  earlv  work,  sue  h 
ns  tho  Portrait  of  Picasso  of  1910,  is  verj  similar  to 
Picasso's  style  of  the  same  period,  but  Gris's 
onbism  remained  pure  and  subjective  The  major- 
ity of  his  works  are  still  lifes,  both  in  oils  and  in 
collage,  he  also  executed  several  portraits  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  owns  several 
still  hfes,  but  most  of  his  pictures  are  in  private 
collections  Seestudv  by  D  H  Kahnweiler  (1947) 

Griselda  (grfee'l'du),  long-suffering  heroine  ot  medi- 
eval story,  supposedly  drawn  from  the  marquise 
of  Saluzao  (llth  cent),  whose  husband,  to  test 
her  devotion,  subjected  her  to  numerous  trials 
The  story  was  used  by  Boccaccio  in  the  Decam- 
eron, by  Chaucer  in  the  Clerke's  Tale,  and  by  Dek- 
ker  in  the  corned v  Patient  Gnssil 

Grisi,  Glulia  (joo'fya  grP'zc),  1811-69,  Italian  oper- 
atic soprano  She  toured  the  United  States  in  1854 
with  Giuseppe  Mario,  whom  she  married  m  1856 
Roles  were  written  for  her  by  Bellini,  in  I  Puntani, 
and  by  Donizetti,  m  Don  Pasguale  Her  first 
teacher  was  her  sister,  Gluditta  Grisi  (jSodct'ta), 
1805-40,  a  mezzo-soprano,  who  married  and  re- 
tired in  1834 

Gris-Nez,  C*pe  (gre-nft')  cliff,  N  France,  projecting 
into  the  Strait  of  Dover,  SW  of  Calais  and  21  mi 
from  the  English  coast  It  lias  a  lighthouse 

Orisons  (gres6n«', Fr  grezcV),Ger  Graubttnden(grvu- 
bun'dun),  canton  (2,746  sq  mi  ,  pop  128,247), 
Switzerland,  bordering  on  Italy  and  Austria  The 
largest  and  most  scarcely  populated  of  the  cantons, 
it  has  pastures,  Alpine  peaks  and  glaciers,  forests, 
hydroelectrical  stations,  and  some  cultivated  val- 
leys The  ENCUDWJC  Valley  and  the  Swiss  Na- 
tional Park,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  canton,  at- 
tract large  tourist  traffic  Part  of  Rhaetia  under 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  territory  preserved  Ro- 
man laws  and  customs,  though  it  nominally  passed 
to  the  Ostrogoths  (493)  and  to  the  Franks  (537) 
In  the  9th  cent  the  bishops  of  CHTJR,  its  present 
capital,  began  to  attain  prominence  m  the  region, 
their  power  was  checked  and  gradually  broken  by 
three  local  leagues  founded  between  1367  and 
1436 — the  League  of  God's  House,  the  Gray  League 
(which  gave  its  name  to  the  canton),  and  the 
League  of  Ten  Jurisdictions  The  three  leagues, 
composed  of  communes  and  feudal  lords,  allied  and 
joined  with  the  Swiss  Confederation  In  1512  they 
conquered  the  Valtellma  from  Milan  Only  part 
of  the  population  accepted  the  Reformation  (1524- 
20).  fn  the  Thirty  Years  War  the  country  was 
rent  by  bloody  strife  between  the  Catholic  party, 
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siding  with  Spain  and  the  emperor,  and  the  Prot- 
estants, siding  with  Venice  and  France  With  the 
VAt/r»Li,mA  the  chief  bone  of  contention,  the  strug- 
gle was  one  of  European  importance  In  1799  the 
Gnsons  were  forced  by  French  arms  to  enter  the 
Helvetic  Republic,  and  in  1803  they  became  a  Swiss 
canton  under  Napoleon's  Act  of  Mediation  The 
Valtellma  was  definitely  lost  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  (1815)  In  1937  Romansh,  a  Rhaotio  dia- 
lect spoken  by  almost  a  third  of  the  population, 
was  made  a  national  language  A  smaller  minority 
speak  Italian,  and  the  rest,  German 

Griswold,  Matthew  (grte'wuld),  1714-99,  American 
jurist  and  statesman,  b  Lyine,  Conn  Admitted 
to  the  bar  in  174.1,  he  was  very  learned  m  the 
law  and  also  took  a  small  part  m  Connecticut 
politics  As  deputy  governor  (1769~84>  before  and 
during  the  American  Revolution  ho  was  ex  officio 
judge  of  the  highest  court  in  Connecticut,  and  by 
his  wisdom  contributed  much  to  the  new  state  m 
troubled  times  He  was  later  governor  and  pre- 
sided over  the  state  convention  that  ratified  the 
Constitution.  Roger  Grisvrold  was  hw  son 

Griswold,  Roger,  1762-1812,  American  politician, 
leader  of  New  England  Fedetahsm,  b  Lvme,  Conn  , 
grad  Yale,  1780,  sou  of  Matthew  Griswold  A 
Connecticut  lawyer,  he  entered  politics  and,  as 
US  Congressman  (1794-1806),  was  a  vigorous 
Federalist  and  a  virulent  critic  of  Jefferson's  ad- 
ministration, going  so  far  as  seriously  to  advocate 
the  separation  of  New  England  from  the  Union 
He  was  lieutenant  governor  of  Connecticut  (1 809- 
11)  and  governor  (1811  12)  In  the  last  office  he 
expressed  Connecticut's  attitude  toward  the  war 
with  England  bv  withholding  the  state  tmliUa  from 
the  command  of  Federal  officers,  thereby  causing 
a  test  case  on  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  dealing 
with  the  authority  of  the  President  to  requisition 
the  state  militia 

Griswold,  Rufus  Wilmot,  1815-57,  American  author 
and  editor,  b  Benson,  Vt  He  was  an  itinerant 
printer  and  journalist  and  settled  in  New  York  as  a 
protege  of  Horace  Greeley  As  editor  of  Graham's 
Magazine  (1842-43)  and  of  the  International 
Monthly  Magazine  (1850-62)  and  as  anthologist  of 
The  Ports  and  Poetry  of  Amenca  (1842)  and  many 
similar  books,  he  was  influential  and  was  able  to 
help  such  writers  as  Alice  Cary,  Charles  G  Leland, 
and  Bayard  Taylor  He  had  known  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  since  1842  and  on  Poe's  death  was  named  his 
literary  executor  The  obituary  he  wrote  empha- 
sized all  the  scandals  attached  to  Poe's  name  His 
edition  of  Poe's  writings  was  conscientious,  but  in 
editing  the  letters  he  added  passages  favorable  to 
himself  and  had  them  published  as  Poe's  own  His 
most  important  book  was  The  Republican  Court,  or, 
American  tiocidy  in  the  Days  of  Washington  (1855) 
Seo  his  selected  letters  and  papers  (ed  by  hia  son, 
W  McC  Griswold,  1898) ,  biography  by  Joy  Bay- 
less  (1943) 

Gnswold.  1  Town  (pop  5,343),  SE  Conn  ,  bordered 
on  the  west  bv  the  Quinebaug,  settled  c  1690,  me 
1815  It  includes  the  textile-producing  borough 
Jewett  Citv  (pop  3,682,  chartered  1895)  S  Town 
(pop  1,132),  SW  Iowa,  on  the  East  Nishnabotna 
river  and  E  of  Council  Bluffs,  me  1880  It  is  a 
trade  and  manufacturing  center  for  a  rich  corn 
area  Cold  Springs  State  Park  is  not  far 

grits,  coarsely  ground  grain,  usually  wheat,  oats,  or 
maize,  with  the  hulls  removed  It  is  used  as  a  vege- 
table dish  or  as  a  breakfast  food 

grizzly  bear*  see  BEAR 

Grocyn,  William  (gro'sm),  1446 '-1519,  English  hu- 
manist An  associate  of  John  COLBT  and  Thomas 
LWACRE,  he  reputedly  introduced  the  teaching  of 
Greek  at  Oxford 

Grodnertal,  Italy   see  G^RDBVA,  VAL 

Grodno  (grdd'nd),  city  (1931  pop  49,818),  capital  of 
Grodno  oblast,  Belorussm,  on  the  Niemen  and  45 
mi  NE  of  Bialystok  Dating  from  at  least  the  10th 
cent  and  once  the  capital  of  an  independent  prin- 
cipality, it  was  included  (13th  cent )  m  the  grand 
duchy  of  Lithuania  In  1673  it  became  a  seat  of 
Polish  diets,  the  last  of  which  (1793)  was  forced  to 
consent  to  the  second  partition  of  Poland  In  1795 
STANISLAUS  II  abdicated  here,  the  city  passed  to 
Russia  and  became  a  provincial  capital  It  reverted 
to  Poland  in  1921  and  was  ceded  to  the  USSR  in 
1945  The  medieval  castle  was  restored  in  the 
1930s  Ruins  of  the  ducal  residence  are  the  oldest 
example  of  secular  brick  architecture  in  this  part  of 
Europe  Grodno,  which  produces  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, cloth,  and  tobacco,  is  a  transportation  and 
commercial  center  Here  Stephen  Bathory  and  the 
Polish  novelist  Orzeszkowa  died  Grodno  oblast 
(5,000  sq  mi  ;  pop  800,000)  is  largely  a  lowland, 
which  has  the  257,300-acre  Grodno  Forest  (mostly 
pme)  and  phosphate  deposits 

Groesbeck  (groVbek),  city  (pop  2,272),  co  seat  of 
Limestone  co  ,  E  central  Texas,  E  of  Waco  It  is  a 
market  town  with  small  industries  in  a  region  grow- 
ing cotton  and  other  crops  and  yielding  dairy  prod- 
ucts, clay,  timber,  and  oil 

grog,  originally  a  mixture  of  rum  and  water  The 
term  is  now  applied  to  almost  any  unsweetened 
mixture  of  spirits  and  water,  hot  or  cold,  and  it 
is  sometimes  used  for  any  intoxicating  drink  hence, 
grogshop,  groggy. 
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groin,  in  architecture  see  VAULT 

Grolier  de  Serneres,  Jean,  vlcomte  d'Agoiay  (gr5l'- 
yur,  Fr.  zha'  gr61ya'du  srrvvcV  vekGt'  dageziO, 
1479-1565,  French  book  collector  While  he  was 
French  ambassador  in  1  fcalv  (1510  15) ,  he  made  th* 
acquaintance  of  Aldus  Manutms,  the  Italian  print- 
er and  scholar  Groher's  hbrar>  consisted  of  some 
1,000  richly  hound  volumes,  which  remained  m  his 
family  until  dispersed  in  1675  About  350  volumes 
are  now  known  to  be  in  existence,  many  arc  in  the 
Bibhothftque  nationale  These  books  bear  their 
owner's  PX  lihnu,  "J  Grolern  et  amioorum,"  which 
probably  indicates  that  he  also  secured  copies  of 
the  book  for  his  f nends  A  New  York  c  lub  of  bib- 
liophiles, the  Grolier  Club  (1884),  is  named  after 
him  See  Bi  ander  Matthews,  liookbindinga . 
with  an  Account  of  the  Grolier  Club  (1895) 

Gromyko,  Andrei  Andreyench  landra'  dndrft'uvich 
grumTkO),  1909-,  Russian  diplomat  He  was  So- 
viet ambassador  at  Washington  (1943-46)  and  chief 
permanent  Soviet  delegate  to  the  United  Nation* 
(194(>-4«)  In  1949  he  was  made  chief  deputy  for- 
eign minister  of  the  USSR 

Grongar  Hill  (gr5ng'gur),  Carmarthenshire,  Wales, 
near  the  Towy  river  It  is  celebrated  m  a  poem  by 
John  Dyer,  who  lived  near  here 

Oroningen  (khrO'nlng-un),  province  (898  sq  mi  , 
pop  447,  423),  N  Netherlands,  bordering  on  Ger- 
many m  the  east  and  the  North  Sea  in  the  north 
Gromngen  is  the  capital  It  has  a  fertile  coastal 
strip;  the  interior  consists  largely  of  reclaimed  fen- 
land  and  peat  bogs  and  is  drained  bv  numerous 
canals  Cattle  raising,  dairying,  and  agriculture 
are  the  chief  resources  Its  history  is  that  of  its 
capital 

Gromngen,  municipality  (pop  131,210),  capital  of 
Gromngen  prov  ,  N  Netherlands  It  is  an  impor- 
tant trading  center,  with  grain  and  cattle  markets, 
sugar  refineries,  and  various  manufactures  The 
Umv  of  Gromngen  was  founded  in  1614  Dating 
from  the  earlv  Middle  Ages,  Gromngen  passed 
(llth  cent )  under  the  temporal  power  of  the 
bishops  of  Utrecht  In  fact,  however,  it  soon 
gained  virtual  independence,  joined  (1284)  th« 
Hanseatic  League,  and  gained  control  over  the 
central  sertion  of  Iriesland,  which  constitutes 
Gromngen  prov  Gromngen  joined  (1679)  the 
Union  of  Utrecht  for  the  independence  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, was  taken  (1580)  by  the  Spaniards  under 
Alexander  Farnese,  and  was  retaken  (1594)  by  the 
Dutch  under  Maurice  of  Nassau  There  are  sev- 
eral fine  churches,  notably  the  Marfomkerk  (16th 
cent )  and  the  Nieuwe  Kerk  (17th  cent.).  Jozef 
Israels  and  H.  W  Mesdag  were  born  here 

Gronlund,  Laurence  (gr&n'lund),  1846-99,  Ameri- 
can Socialist,  b  Denmark,  educated  at  the  Umv 
of  Copenhagen  He  camo  to  America  in  1867  and 
became  a  law>er  in  Chicago  His  Codperative  Com- 
monwealth (1884),  the  first  adequate  exposition  in 
the  English  language  of  German  socialism,  went 
through  many  editions  and  was  influential  both  in 
America  and  m  England  He  wrote  Our  Destiny 
(1891),  The  New  Economy  (1898),  Socializing  a 
State  (1898),  and  a  number  of  pamphlets  against 
the  single-tax  doctrines  of  Henrj  George  He  lec- 
tured in  all  parts  of  the  countn  arid,  for  a  time,  was 
an  executive  of  the  Socialist  Labor  partv 

Groote,  Gerard  or  Geert  (kha'rart,  khftrt',  khr6'tu), 
1.340-84,  Dutch  Roman  Catholic  reformer  He 
studied  at  Paris  and  elsewhere  and  because  of  his 
learning  in  theology,  philosophy,  jurisprudence, 
and  medicine,  he  was  appointed  professor  at  Co- 
logne Converted  from  a  worldly  life  c  1374,  he  re- 
tired to  a  Carthusian  monastery  near  Arnhera, 
urged  probably  bv  John  RuYSBROucr  He  was  or- 
dained deacon,  but  never  priest,  and  under  episco- 
pal auspices  he  preached  all  over  the  Netherlands, 
denouncing  clergy  and  laity  impartiall>  and  turning 
many  souls  to  religion  In  1383  his  clerical  enemies 
procured  an  episcopal  ban  on  his  preaching  In 
his  preaching  period  he  formed  the  Brothers  of 
Common  Life,  or  Modern  Devotion,  a  voluntary 
monastic  communal  organization  Before  his  death 
he  asked  his  followers  to  become  Augustiman  can- 
ons His  society  and  the  Augustinians  he  inspired 
were  pioneers  in  a  general  reform  of  German 
monastic  life  His  works  reveal  Ins  deep  devotion 
Among  them  possibly  should  be  included  The  Fol- 
lowing (or  Imitation)  of  Christ  (Latin  De  imitahone 
Chnsti,  Dutch  De  Naoolging  van  Chrutus),  of  lon$- 
disputed  authorship  It  has  been  argued  that  this  is 
Groote's  spiritual  journal  written  in  Middle  Dutch, 
of  which  THOMAS  A  KFMPW  arranged  an  "official'' 
version  The  countless  English  translations  of  this 
work  were  from  Thomas's  version  until  the  trans- 
lation by  Joseph  Malaise,  S  J  ,  The  Following  of 
Christ  (1937)  Whatever  the  version  or  author,  this 
little  book  of  meditation  and  admonition,  written 
in  a  simple  and  vigorous  style  and  informed  with  a 
gentle  piety,  in  established,  after  the  Scriptures,  as 
the  most  popular  devotional  lx>ok  of  Christendom 
See  A  Hyma,  The  Christian  Renaissance  (1924) 

Groote  ByJandt  (grdot  I'tund)  [Dutch, -large  island], 
area  960  sq  mi ,  off  N  Australia,  largest  island  in 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  Barren  and  rooky,  it  is  an 
aboriginal  reservation 

Groote  Schuur  (khrS'tu  Skhur')  [Afrikaans,- largo 
barn],  estate,  Capetown,  Cape  Prov.,  Union  of 
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South  Africa  Formerly  the  resident  e  of  Cecil 
Rhodes,  it  is  now  occupied  by  the  Union  premier. 
On  the  estate  are  some  buildings  of  the  university 
at  Capetown. 

Gropius,  Walter  (val'tur  gro'pCufa),  1883-,  German 
architect,  one  of  the  leaders  of  modern  "functional" 
architecture.  His  Fagua  factory  buildings  (1912) 
at  Alfeld,  with  their  walls  of  glass,  metal  spandrels, 
and  discerning  use  of  purely  industrial  features, 
were  among  the  most  advanced  works  in  Europe 
In  his  buildings  for  the  Cologne  Exposition  (1914), 
using  extensive  areas  of  glass,  modern  engineering 
and  materials  received  a  frank  architectural  ex- 
pression After  the  First  World  War,  Gropius  be- 
came (1919)  director  of  the  Weimar  School  of  Art, 
reorganizing  it  as  the  BauhauM  It  was  moved  in 
1925  to  Dessau  The  complete  set  of  new  buildings 
for  it  which  Gropius  designed  (1926)  remains  one 
of  his  finest  achievements  He  built  the  Staat- 
theater  at  Jena  (1922),  some  experimental  houses 
at  Stuttgart  (1927),  and  designed  residences,  work- 
ers' dwellings,  and  industrial  buildings  He  piac- 
ticed  (1934-37)  in  London  with  Maxwell  Fry  and 
in  19,37  came  to  Amenta,  where  he  headed  the 
school  of  architecture  at  Harvaid  See  his  New 
Architecture  and  the  Bauhaus  (Eng  tr  ,  1935) 
Gropper,  William,  1897-,  American  painter  and  car- 
toonist, b  New  York  city  From  the  age  of  14  he 
earned  his  living  by  working  in  sweatshops  and 
restaurants  and  studied  art  at  night  at  the  New 
York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art  and  at  the 
Ferrer  School,  New  York  under  Henri  and  Bellows 
He  resigned  as  reporter  on  the  New  York  Tribune 
in  1919  and  went  to  work  for  the  Rebel  Worker  be- 
cause of  his  class  sympathies,  subsequently  his 
radical  cartoons  in  the  New  Masses  and  other  pub- 
lications had  a  wide  and  enthusiastic  audience  In 
1927  he  visited  Russia,  and  his  book  Fifty-six  Draw- 
ings of  USSR  was  published  in  1928  His  first 
exhibition  of  oil  pamtuigs  m  1930  was  the  outcome 
of  long  years  of  study  and  gained  him  immediate 
recognition  as  a  painter  The  following  year  he  was 
awarded  a  Guggenheim  fellowship  Works  by  him 
are  in  many  American  galleries  and  in  the  Museum 
of  Western  Art,  Moscow,  and  his  murals  are  in  the 
post  office  of  Freeport,  L  I  ,  and  in  the  Dent  of  the 
Interior  Building,  Washington,  D  C  The  Senate 
(Mus  of  Modern  Art,  Now  York)  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  his  bold,  satiric  style 
Oros,  Antoine  Jean,  Baron  (fitwan'  zhft'  b.irS'  gro'). 
1771-1835,  French  painter,  studied  with  his  father, 
a  miniaturist,  and  with  the  classicist  J  L  David 
He  attracted  the  attention  of  Napoleon  in  1793 
and  followed  the  army  as  an  inspector  at  reviews 
In  1797  he  was  commissioned  to  select  spoils  to  en- 
rich the  Louvre  Between  1802  and  1808  he  paint- 
ed his  three  most  famous  pictures,  The  Plague  at 
Jaffa  and  The  Battle  of  Eylau  (both  Louvre)  and 
The  Battle  of  Aboukir  (Versailles)  These  paintings 
had  a  realism  little  in  keeping  with  his  professed 
classicism,  to  which  he  vainlv  strove  to  return  In 
spite  of  many  honors  under  the  Restoration  he 
became  more  and  moie  discouraged  and  in  1835 
drowned  himself  in  the  Seine  Gros  had  many 
pupils  who  later  were  famous 

grosbeak  (grOs'bek)  [i  e ,  great  beak],  name  used 
(generally  in  combination)  for  various  birds,  es- 
pecially for  some  of  the  FINCH  family  They  have 
large,  conical  bills  and  bright  summer  plumage,  and 
most  of  them  are  8  or  9  in  long  The  rose-breasted 
grosbeak  is  stnking  with  its  white  bill  and  summer 
plumage  of  black  and  white  accented  bv  a  rose-red 
breast  Its  lovely  song  is  somewhat  similar  to  a 
robin's  Sometimes  called  potato-bug  bird,  it  de- 
stroys these  and  other  insect*  Among  other  well- 
known  grosbeaks  are  the  cardinal,  or  Virginia 
nightingale,  the  pine  grosbeak  of  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds,  which  feeds  on  conifer  seeds  and  wild 
fruits,  and  the  western  or  black-headed  grosbeak, 
an  enemy  of  scale  insects,  codling  moths,  and  flower 
beetles  The  common  European  grosbeak  is  the 
hawfinch 

Grose,  Francis  fgrOs),  1731?-1791,  English  antiquary 
and  draughtsman  He  wrote — and  m  some  cases 
illustrated — works  on  the  antiquities  of  England 
and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  A  Treatise  on 
Ancient  Armour  and  Weapons,  and  the  Classical 
Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue  (1785),  which  was 
reprinted  in  1931  with  biographical  and  critical 
sketch  and  commentary  by  Enc  Partridge 
Groseilhers,  Medard  Chouart,  sieur  dee  (madar' 
shwar'  syur  da  grOsayft'),  16l8?-c.l690,  French 
trader  and  explorer  in  North  America  He  was  the 
brother-in-law  of  Pierre  Esprit  RADIBSON  and  his 
companion  in  his  great  journeys 
Gros  Morne  (gr5'  m6rn'),  mountain,  2,666  ft  high, 
W  N  F  ,  m  the  Long  Range  N  of  Bonne  Bay,  high- 
est elevation  m  Newfoundland 
Gross,  Charles  (grda),  1857-1909,  American  histo- 
rian, b  Troy,  N  Y  ,  grad  Williams,  1878,  Ph  D 
Umv  of  Gottingen,  1883.  From  1888  to  his  death 
he  taught  history  at  Harvard,  becoming  professor 
m  1901  His  Gild  Merchant  (2  vote  ,  1890)  a  work  of 
remarkable  research,  remains  standard.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  the  important  Bibliography  of 
British  Municipal  History  (1897)  and  the  monu- 
mental Sources  and  Literature  of  English  History 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  About  I486  (1900,  rev 
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ed.,  1915),  a  book  used  by  every  worker  in  medieval 
or  early  English  history 

Gross,  Samuel  David,  1805-84,  American  surgeon, 
b  near  Easton,  Pa ,  M.D  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  1828  He  taught  at  the  medical 
colleges  of  several  universities  and  at  Jefferson  from 
1856  He  made  outstanding  contributions  to  his 
profession  as  teacher  of  pathological  anatomy  and 
suigery,  as  inventor  of  suigicaT  instruments  and 
techniques,  as  author  of  Elements  of  Pathological 
Anatomy  (1839),  A  System  of  Surgery  (1859),  and 
other  works,  and  as  a  founder  of  the  American 
M edical  Association  See  his  au tobiography  ( 1 887) 
Gross  Beeren  (grOsba'run),  village,  Brandenburg,  S 
of  Berlin  Here,  in  1813,  Fnedrich  Wilhelm  von 
Billow,  using  the  Prussian  militiu  for  the  first  time, 
defeated  the  French  under  Oudinot 
Grosse,  Aristid  V.  (gro'su),  1905-,  American  chem- 
ist, b  Russia,  D  Eng ,  Techmscho  Hochschulo, 
Berhn-Charlottenburg,  1927  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1930  (naturalized  1937),  taught 
at  the  Umv  of  Chicago  (1931-40),  and  worked 
(1940-43)  at  Columbia  Umv  on  uranium  fission, 
he  was  associated  with  atomic-bomb  research  of 
the  "Manhattan  District  "  An  authority  on  syn- 
thetic rubber,  he  served  as  consultant  (1942-43) 
to  the  War  Production  Board  and  as  director  (1943- 
48)  of  researc  h  of  the  Houdry  Proi  ess  Corp  ,  Phila- 
delphia In  1948  he  became  president  of  the  Re- 
search Institute  of  Temple  Umv  Grosse  has 
worked  also  on  radioactivity,  isotopes,  and  cataly- 
tic chemistry  of  hydrocarbons,  he  isolated  (1927) 
an  oxide  of  protactinium 

Grosse  Pomte  (gros'  point'),  residential  city  (pop 
0,179),  SE  Mich  ,  a  subuib  of  Detroit,  on  Lake  St 
Clair,  me  as  a  village  1879,  as  a  city  1934 
Grosse  Pomte  Farms,  residential  village  (pop  7,217) , 
SE  Mich  ,  a  suburb  of  Detroit,  on  Lake  St  Clair, 
me  1893  Tho  mansion  of  John  Dodge  and  the 
Alger  House,  a  branch  of  the  Detroit  Institute  of 
Arts,  are  points  of  interest 

Grosse  Pomte  Park,  residential  village  (pop  12,640), 
SE  Mich  ,  a  suburb  of  Detroit,  on  Lake  St  Clair, 
me  1907 

Grosse  Pointe  Woods,  residential  village  (pop  2,805) , 
SE  Mich  ,  a  suburb  of  Detroit,  me  1926  as  Loch- 
moor,  name  changed  1939 

Grosseteste,  Robert  (gros'te'st),  c  1170-1253,  Eng- 
lish prelate  Educated  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  ho  be- 
came one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  lus  time  He 
taught  at  Oxford  foi  a  number  of  years  and  had 
probably  become  its  hist  chancellor  bv  1221  In 
1232  he  resigned  his  ecclesiastical  prefei  merits  and 
became  rector  of  the  Franciscans  at  Oxford  He 
was  the  principal  founder  of  the  Oxfoid  Fianciscan 
school,  which  profoundly  influenced  medieval 
thought  and  the  development  of  the  Franuscan 
order  His  most  illustrious  pupils,  Adam  MARSH 
and  Rogei  BACON,  continued  Grosseteste's  work  at 
Oxford  when  he  was  made  (1235)  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
the  most  populous  see  of  England  As  bishop,  he 
was  an  indefatigable  administrator  and  zealous  re- 
former, visiting  the  monasteries,  assigning  suitable 
candidates  to  parish  offices,  and  preaching  to  the 
people  Grosseteste  fought  for  the  maintenance  of 
Magna  Carta  He  thwarted  efforts  of  HENRY  III 
to  control  ecclesiastical  appointments  and  as  a 
member  of  the  gioat  council  supported  the  reforms 
of  Simon  de  MONTFORT  Grossetesto  was  a  strong 
upholder  of  the  papal  prerogative,  but  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  censure  INNOCENT  IV  for  his  excessive 
exactions  and  the  Curia  for  its  corruption  and  in- 
dolence Above  all,  Grosseteste  was  a  deep  and 
prolific  scholar  whose  activities  made  Oxford  a 
university  center  He  knew  both  Greek  and  He- 
brew, and  his  translations  of,  and  commentaries  on, 
Aristotle  served  as  a  foundation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  SCHOLASTICISM  under  St  ALBERTUS  MAG- 
NUS and  St  THOMAS  AQUINAS  His  hundreds  of 
writings  include  treatises  on  physics,  on  mathe- 
matics, on  astronomy,  and  on  psychology,  pastoral 
works,  and  polemical  poems  in  French  for  the  lay- 
man Many  spunous  works,  including  the  Summa 
philosophiae,  were  attnbuted  to  him  because  of  his 
rare  learning  For  60  years  after  his  death  he  was 
revered  in  his  diocese  as  a  saint  There  is  no  de- 
finitive life  of  Grosseteste,  and  few  of  his  writings 
are  translated  mto  English  Three  treatises  are 
translated  m  Richard  McKeon,  Selections  from 
M edieval  Philosophers  (1928-31)  See  L  M  Fiied- 
man,  Robert  Orosseteste  and  the  Jews  (1934) ,  B  C 
Boulter,  Robert  Growetestf  (1936),  S  H  Thomson, 
The  Writings  of  Robert  Orosseteste  (1940) 
Grossglockner  (grSs'gJ6knur),  peak,  12,460  ft.  high, 
Austria,  highest  of  the  HOHB  TATTERN  of  Austria 
First  ascended  in  1800,  it  is  now  traversed  by  the 
Grossglocknerstrasse,  a  magnificent  Alpine  high- 
way rising  up  to  8,215  ft  The  great  Posterze  gla- 
cier descends  the  peak 

Grossgorschen  or  Gross  Gbrachen,  Germany  see 
LUTZEN. 

Grossi,  Tommaso  (t6m-mu'zo  grda 'so),  1791-1853, 
Italian  novelist  and  poet;  friend  of  Manzom.  His 
historical  novel  Marco  Visconti  (1834,  Eng.  tr., 
1836)  was  many  tunes  reprinted.  Other  works  in- 
clude /  Lombard*  alia  Pnma  Crociata  [the  Lom- 
bards in  the  First  Crusade]  (1826)  and  lyrics  in  the 
Milanese  dialect 


Grostmith.  George  (gros'mlth),  1847-1912,  English 
singer  and  comedian.  At  the  Op6ra-Comique,  Pans 
(1877),  and  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  London  (1877- 
89),  he  gained  fame  when  he  created  the  chief  roles 
m  the  operettas  of  W  S  Gilbert  and  A  S  Sullivan 
See  Stanley  Naylor,  Gaiety  and  George  Grossmtth 
(1913)  His  brother,  Weedon  Grossnuth,  1853- 
1919,  was  well  known  in  pantomime  and  light  com- 
edy His  whimsical  book,  The  Diary  of  a  Nobody 
(1892),  written  in  collaboration  with  his  brother 
George,  has  often  been  reprinted  See  his  auto- 
biography, From  Studio  to  Stage  (1913) 
Grossvenediger :  see  HOHB  TADJJRN. 
Grosswardein,  Rumania  see  ORADBA. 
Grosvenor,  Gilbert  Hovey  (htt've  grov'nut),  1875-, 
American  editor,  b  Constantinople,  Turkey,  grad 
Amherst,  1897  As  director  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  from  1899  and  editor  of  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine  from  1903,  he  encour- 
aged world-wide  exploration  and  greatly  increased 
the  circulation  of  his  magazine,  especially  by  using 
illustrations 

Grosvenor  Gallery,  founded  in  London  (1877)  by 
Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  for  the  independent  exhibition 
(opening  May  1  annually)  of  paintings  and  sculp- 
tuie  by  established  artists,  both  Academicians  and 
moderns  being  represented  Theie  is  no  jury  The 
gallery  has  the  atmosphere  of  the  private  dwelling 
for  which  the  work  shown  usually  is  destined 
Grosvenor  Square  (giov'nur),  fashionable  residen- 
tial section  in  May  fair,  W  London,  England, 
planned  1695  by  Sir  Richard  Grosvenor  Among 
its  famous  residents  have  been  Lord  Chesterfield, 
Lord  North,  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  John  Wilkes. 
and  Walter  Hinos  Page  It  was  used  as  the  head- 
quarters of  American  troops  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
Second  World  War 

Gros  Ventre  Indians  (gro  va'tru)  [Fr  ,-big  belly], 
name  used  by  the  French  for  two  quite  distinct 
North  American  Indian  tribes  One  was  the  At- 
sma,  a  detached  band  of  the  ARAPAUO  INDIANS,  of 
Algonquian  linguistic  stock,  the  other  was  the 
HIDATSA  INDIANS  of  Siouan  linguistic  stock.  The 
Indian  sign  language  designated  the  two  groups  by 
somewhat  similar  gestures  on  the  torso,  one  refer- 
ring to  the  Hidatsa  chest  tattoos  and  the  other 
conveying  the  meaning  "always  hungry"  (i  e  ,  beg- 
gars) to  designate  the  A  tain  a  The  name  is  now 
generally  confined  to  the  Atsina,  who  in  the  18th 
cent  ,  practicing  the  Plums  culture,  ranged  between 
the  Missouri  and  Saskatchewan  rivers  under  tin* 
piotection  of  the  powerful  Blackfoot  Indians  to 
the  west  Today  the  Atsina  live  with  the  Assini- 
bom  Indians  on  the  l(oik  Bel  knap  Reservation  in 
Montana  and  number  some  1,000 
Grosz,  George  (gros),,1893-,  Gorman  painter  and 
caiicatunnt  in  America,  b  Berlin  He  studied  at 
the  Dresden  Academy  from  1909  to  1912  and  at  the 
school  of  decorative  arts  m  Berlin  Before  the  First 
World  War  he  contributed  drawings  on  proletarian 
themos  to  Illustration  and  other  German  periodi- 
cals  During  the  war  he  was  twice  drafted  and 
discharged  In  1917  he  joined  the  Dadaist  art 
movement  in  Beilin  In  post-war  Germany,  Grosz 
was  famous  for  his  vitriolic,  satirical  drawings  of 
bourgeois  society  Not  even  the  most  radical  pub- 
lications dared  to  print  them  always,  and  many 
appeared  in  pamphlet  form  A  nightmare  world,  a 
true  inferno,  is  made  visible  and  credible  with  a 
few  jagged  pen-and-mk  lines  This  bitter  labor 
continued  until  1924,  when  ho  began  to  paint  a 
little  In  1933  he  accepted  a  position  as  art  in- 
structor at  the  Art  Students  League,  New  York, 
and  came  to  America  with  his  wife  and  sons  After 
that  as  teacher,  draughtsman,  and  water-colonst, 
he  played  a  larger  and  largei  role  in  the  art  of  his 
adopted  country  In  1937  he  was  awarded  a  Gug- 
genheim fellowship,  and  in  1938  he  became  an 
American  citizen  Groaz's  drawings  are  perhaps  the 
most  terrible  indictment  of  post-war  Europe  Two 
collections  of  his  drawings  were  published  m  1945 
See  his  autobiographical,  A  Big  Yes  and  a  Little 
No  (1946) 

Grote,  George  (grot),  1794-1871,  English  historian 
of  ancient  Greece  The  son  of  a  wealthy  banker,  he 
attended  Charterhouse  but  not  a  university,  being 
required  to  work  in  the  family  bank  He  pursued 
his  studies  in  classical  literature  and  history  by 
himself  One  of  Jeremy  Bentham's  circle  of  friends, 
he  pushed  liis  own  utilitarian  economic  and  political 
doctrines  as  a  member  of  Parliament  (1832-41). 
Thereafter  he  spent  his  efforts  for  public  improve- 
ment on  the  Umv  of  London  His  great  work,  his 
History  of  Greece  (12  vols.,  1846-56),  was  begun  to 
refute  the  conservative  history  written  by  William 
Mitford  and  is  colored  by  Grote's  liberal  and  demo- 
cratic sentiments  His  careful  workmanship,  how- 
ever, and  hia  singularly  wide  and  practical  sympa- 
thy with  Greek  life  make  the  book  a  classic  of  his- 
torical writing  Among  hw  other  works  are  Plato 
and  the  Other  Companions  of  Socrates  (3  vols  ,  1865) 
and  the  unfinished  Aristotle  (ed.  by  Alexander  Bain 
and  G.  C.  Robertson,  2  vols ,  1872).  See  H  L 
Grote,  The  Personal  Life  of  George  Grote  (2d  ed  , 
1873),  G  P.  Gooch,  History  and  Histonant  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  (2d  ed.,  1946). 
Grotefead,  Georg  Priedrich  (ga'drk  frd'drlkh  gr6'- 
tufent),  1775-1863,  German  archaeologist  and  phi- 
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lologxat.  He  specialized  in  Latin  and  Italian  and 
wrote  works  on  the  Umbrian  and  Oscan  languages 
and  other  subjects,  but  his  greatest  achievement 
waa  deciphering  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Persia 

Oroth,  Klaus  (klous'  grot').  1819-99,  German  poet, 
whose  use  of  Low  German  as  a  literary  medium  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  controversy  One  of  the 
best  German  lyric  poets  and  an  excellent  writer  of 
fiction,  he  was  awarded  the  Schiller  Prize  in  1890 
His  most  famous  work  is  Quick  born  [fresh  springs) 
(1852)  For  translations,  see  Max  Mailer,  Chips 
from  a  German  Workshop  (1867-75),  Vol.  Ill 

Grotius,  Hugo  (grd'shus),  1583-1645,  Dutch  jurist 
and  humanist,  whose  Dutch  name  appears  as 
Huigh  de  Groot  He  studied  at  the  Umv  of  Lei- 
den and  became  a  lawyer  when  15  years  old  In  his 
youth  he  wrote  plays  and  verse  in  Latin  and  edited 
classical  texts  In  Dutch  political  affairs  Grotius 
supported  OLDENBARNKVM.DT  against  MAUIUCB 
OF  NASSAU  Maurice,  having  gained  power,  in 
1619  had  Grotius  condemned  to  prison  for  life,  but 
he  made  a  daring  escape  in  1621  and  fled  to  Pans 
There,  expanding  certain  views  he  had  earlier  re- 
corded but  had  never  published,  he  wrote  De  jure 
belli  ac  pacis  [concerning  the  law  of  war  and  peace] 
(1625,  definitive  ed  ,  1631),  usually  considered  the 
first  definitive  text  on  international  law  In  it  Gro- 
tius contended  that  natural  law  prescribed  rules 
of  conduct  for  nations  as  well  as  for  private  in- 
dividuals He  derived  much  of  the  specific  con- 
tent of  international  law  from  the  Bible  and  from 
classical  history  Although  he  did  not  condemn 
war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy,  he  main- 
tained that  it  was  criminal  to  wage  war  except  for 
certain  causes  Much  of  his  book  is  an  attempt  to 
make  the  renditions  of  warfare  more  humane  by  in- 
ducing respect  for  private  persons  and  their  prop- 
erty Grotius  returned  briefly  to  Holland  in  1631, 
but  was  forced  to  flee  in  1632  From  1635  to  1645 
he  represented  Sweden  at  the  French  court  The 
last  y  ears  of  Grotius  were  largely  devoted  to  an  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  sects  into  which  Christianity 
was  divided  He  proposed  unity  on  the  basis  of 
commonly  held  tenets  and  avoidance  of  doctrinal 
disputes  He  also  accomplished  valuable  woik  in 
exegesis  of  the  Bible  See  A  1)  White,  Seven  Great 
Statesmen  (1910),  biography  by  W  S  M  Knight 
(1925) 

Groton  (gr6'tun)  1  Town  (pop  10,910),  SE  Conn  , 
on  the  Thames,  here  bridged  to  New  London  (1943) , 
settled  c  1050  It  includes  Groton  borough  (pop 
4,719)  and  West  Mvstic  It  is  the  site  of  Fort  Gns- 
wold  (1775),  unsuccessfully  defended  against  the 
British  in  1781  On  the  Thames  above  the  bor- 
ough is  a  U  S  submarine  base  and  a  U  S  coast 
gjard  training  school,  in  the  world  wars  Gioton 
was  a  leading  submarine-building  base  Silas 
Deane  was  born  here  2  Town  (pop  2,550),  N 
Mass  ,  NW  of  Boston  It  was  incorporated  in  Ib55 
but  was  destroyed  in  King  Philip's  War,  rebuilt,  it 
was  several  tunes  attacked  by  Indians  Paper  la 
pioduced  There  are  some  old  buildings  The  fa- 
mous Groton  School  for  boys  (preparatoiy)  was 
founded  here  in  1884  Lowthorpe  School  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  is  also  in  the  town  3  Industrial 
village  (pop  2,087),  W  central  NY,  W  of  Cort- 
lanci,  me  1860  Typewriters  are  made  heie 

Grouchy,  Emmanuel,  marquis  de  (c'manue'l'  mark?' 
dii  grooshe'),  1766-1847,  French  general  in  the 
French  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Wai  s  Made 
a  marshal  in  the  Hundred  Days,  he  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  Napoleon's  disaster  in  the  WATERLOO 
CAMPAIGN  through  hm  failure  to  prevent  the  Prus- 
sians from  joining  the  English 

ground  bass  (has),  short  musical  phrase  constantly 
reiterated  in  the  bass  of  a  composition,  with  vaua- 
tions  in  the  upper  parts  It  was  often  used  by  com- 
poseis  of  the  17th  cent  in  England  (c  g  ,  by  Purrcll 
in  Dido's  Lament  fiom  his  Dido  and  Aeneas)  Tho 
Italian  and  German  composers  of  the  baroque 
penod  used  the  device  also  J  S  Bach  and  Buxte- 
liude  composed  grounds,  but  in  then  pure  form 
they  are  rare  in  Handel's  woiks 

ground  hog.  see  WOODCHUCK 

ground  ivy,  trailing  peienmal  plant  (Glecoma,  or 
Ncpeta,  hederacea)  related  to  the  mints,  native  to 
the  Old  World  but  naturalized  m  the  New  It  has 
rounded  leaves  and  small,  commonly  purple  floweis 
Of  a  woody  nature,  it  IH  a  good  ground  cover,  even 
in  shade  Giound  ivy  was  Toimerly  used  as  a  brew- 
ing ingredient  and  was  consideied  medicinal — it  is 
still  sometimes  used  as  a  domestic  remedy — but  in 

rntity  is  reported  to  poison  horses  Gill-over- 
ground is  another  of  its  many  names 

ground  laurel:  see  TKAIUNQ  ARBUTUS 

groundnut,  a  name  for  various  plants,  among  them 
the  PEANUT 

ground  pine,  name  for  several  plants,  particulaily 
species  of  CLUB  MOSS 

groundsel,  any  plant  of  the  very  large  genus  Senecio, 
herbs  and  (in  the  tropics)  shtubs  or  trees,  of  wide 
distribution  Tho  composite  flowers  are  yellow  in 
Noith  American  species,  which  have  clusters  of 
usually  small,  somewhat  daisyhko  heads,  the  rays 
are  absent  in  some,  e  g ,  the  common  groundsel 
(Senecio  vulgans)  naturalized  from  Europe  A  few 
groundsels  nave  been  found  to  be  poisonous  to  live- 
stock, while  others  are  useful  foi  glazing  Some 
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species  of  the  genus  are  better  known  as  ragworts. 
The  golden  ragwort  or  squawweed  (Senecio  aureue) 
has  been  used  as  an  emmenagogue  and  a  vulnerary 
by  both  Indian  and  white  man  Other  species  have 
also  been  used  medicinally  The  groundsel  tree 
(Bacchant  halimifolia)  is  a  small  tree  or  shrub  of 
the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States,  its  fruit  is 
conspicuous  because  of  the  white  down  (pappus), 
and  the  plant  is  sometimes  cultivated 

ground  squirrel,  rodent  of  the  squurel  family  The 
name  is  applied  chiefly  to  the  genus  Citelluf  (or 
Spermophilut)  of  North  America,  Europe,  and 
Asia,  as  well  as  Xerus,  the  African  ground  squurel, 
and  to  the  chipmunk  In  North  America  about  31 
species  are  found,  chiefly  in  the  West  Some  de- 
stroy crops  but  also  eat  insects  and  mice  In  the 
colder  regions  they  sleep  underground  from  fall  to 
spring  The  striped  ground  squirrel  (Citdlus  trv- 
decemlinealus)  of  the  Great  Plains  and  prairies  of 
North  America  is  cinnamon  or  buff  above  with 
longitudinal  white-spotted,  dark  brown  or  black 
stripes  alternating  with  uanow  white  stripes  Some 
species  carry  bubonic  plague,  Rocky  Mountain 
spotted  fever,  and  tulaiemia 

group  insurance   see  INSURANCE 

group  medicine*  see  MEDICINE 

grouse  (grous),  game  bird  of  the  colder  parts  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  where  about  25  species 
occur  Giouse  are  heuhke,  terrestrial  birds,  pro- 
tectively plumaged  in  shades  of  red,  brown,  and 
gray  The  nostrils  are  entirely  hidden  bv  feathers, 
and  the  legs  are  partially  or  completely  feathered 
Among  the  American  birds  of  the  group  are  the 
eastern  ruffed  grouse  (sometimes  called  partridge 
or  pheasant),  a  forest  bird  noted  for  its  drumming 
mating  call  made  by  boating  the  air  with  its  wings, 
the  SAGE  GROUSE,  the  PTARMIGAN,  and  the  PRAIKIE 
CHICKEN  The  Euiopean  capercaillie  and  black 
grouse  and  the  red  grouse  of  Great  Britain  are  well 
known  See  H  M  Hall.  The  Ruffed  Grouse  (1947) 

Grove,  Sir  George,  1820-1900,  English  musicog- 
rapher,  whoso  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Afusicians 
(1879-89)  has  become  a  standard  reference  work 
Original lv  an  engineer,  he  assisted  in  the  erection 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  and  for  many  years  annotated 
the  programs  of  the  concerts  there  From  these 
notes  he  later  drew  material  for  Beethoven  and  His 
Nine  Symphonies  (rev  ed  ,  1896,  first  pub  1884) 
He  served  as  editor  (1868-83)  of  Macmillan's  Mag- 
azine, and  directed  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
from  1888  to  1894  In  1883  he  was  knighted  See 
C  L  Graves,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  George 
Grow  (1903) 

Grove,  Robert  Moses,  1900-,  American  baseball 
player,  b  Lonaconmg,  Md  A  left-handed  pitcher 
and  therefore  called  "Lefty"  Grove,  he  won  over 
100  games  (1020-25)  for  the  Baltimore  Orioles  of 
the  International  League  Playing  (1925-33)  for 
the  Philadelphia  Athletics,  he  attained  in  1931  the 
season  pitching  record  of  31  victories  against  four 
defeats  for  a  percentage  of  886  and  equaled  the 
Americ  an  League  mark  of  16  consec  utive  vie  tones 
He  was  traded  to  the  Boston  Red  Sox  m  1934  and 
played  with  them  until  1941  During  his  17  years 
of  major-league  pitching,  Grove  won  300  and  lost 
141  games  for  a  lifetime  pitching  percentage  of  680, 
he  struc  k  out  over  2,000  batters 

Grove,  Sir  William  Robert,  1811-96,  English  judge 
A  physicist  by  avocation,  his  investigation  in  the 
field  of  electrochemistry  led  to  his  invention  of  the 
Grove  cell  (see  CKLI  ,  in  electricity) 

Grove,  town  (pop  1,003),  NE  Okla  ,  near  the  Mo 
border  It  ships  farm  products 

Grove  City.  1  Village  (pop  1,787),  cential  Ohio, 
near  Columbus,  in  a  rich  agricultural  and  truck- 
gardening  area  There  is  horse  lacing  here  2  In- 
dustrial borough  (pop  6,296),  W  Pa  ,  NNW  of 
Pittsburgh,  settled  1798,  laid  out  1844,  inc  1883 
It  manufactures  gas  and  gasoline  engines  Grove 
City  College  (coeducational,  1876)  is  here 

Groveland,  town  (pop  2,122),  NE  Mass,  on  the 
Memmack  below  Haverhill,  settled  c  1639,  set  off 
from  Bradford  1850 

Groveport,  village  (pop  1,052),  central  Ohio,  SE  of 
Columbus 

Grow,  Galusha  Aaron,  1823-1907,  American  political 
leader,  b  Ashford  (now  Eastford),  Wmdham  co  , 
Conn  ,  grad  Amhen-t  College,  1844  He  was  ad- 
mitted (1847)  to  the  bar  and  became  a  law  partnei 
of  Davis  WILMOT  at  Towanda,  Pa  He  took  (1850) 
Wilmot's  place  in  Congress  and  held  office  until 
1863  As  speaker  of  the  House  (1861-63)  Grow 
was  able  to  put  through  the  Homestead  Act  of 
1862,  in  the  absence  of  Southern  opposition  A 
gerrymander,  wluch  made  his  district  Democratic, 
resulted  (1862)  in  his  defeat  for  reelection  It  was 
not  until  1893  that  he  again  icturned  to  Congress 
to  serve  10  more  years  He  still  maintained  his 
interests  in  Western  land  problems  See  biography 
by  J  T  Du  Bois  and  G  S  Mathews  (1917) 

growing  pains:  soe  RHEUMATISM 

growing  season,  period  during  which  plant  growth 
can  take  place  In  temperate  regions  it  is  the  time 
between  the  last  killing  FROHT  in  the  spring  and  the 
fust  killing  ftost  in  the  fall,  when  growth  activity 
stops  01  begins  to  decline.  The  amount  of  plant 
growth  is  determined  by  other  elements  as  w  ell  as 
length  of  the  growing  season  In  some  arctic  re- 
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gions  the  growing  season  a  very  short,  but 
plant  growth  is  luxuriant,  because  the  sun  shines 
for  so  large  a  proportion  of  each  day  that  the  total 
amount  of  sunlight  and  heat  is  as  great  as  that  of 
temperate  regions  which  have  a  longer  growing  sea- 
son In  tropical  climates  the  amount  of  available 
moisture  is  often  the  determining  factor  for  plant 
growth,  during  periods  of  drought  dormancy  is  in- 
duced The  length  and  other  elements  of  the  grow- 
ing season  are  determinants  of  the  crops  grown  in  a 
region  ctops  which  require  a  long  growing  season 
must  be  grown  in  low  latitudes  or  near  large  bodies 
of  water  in  higher  latitudes,  while  plants  wluch 
mature  rapidly  may  be  grown  farther  north  and 
farther  south  of  the  equator  See  John  Asch,  The 
Story  of  Plants  (1918) 

growth,  m  biology,  the  development  of  a  plant  or 
animal  from  its  early  stages  Increase  m  size,  cell 
division,  and  differentiation  of  tissues  are  usually 
involved  in  the  developmental  processes  The 
growth  of  living  things  is  often  called  growth  by  in- 
tussusception, or  growth  from  within  In  this 
process  the  substances  which  make  growth  possible 
are  distributed  through  the  body  of  the  organism 
and  are,  by  complex  processes,  incorporated  into 
the  living  material  This  method  of  growth  is  in 
contrast  to  growth  by  accretion,  or  increase  in  size 
by  the  addition  of  material  externally,  growth  by 
accretion  is  exemplified  m  the  giowth  of  crystals 
There  are  many  unsolved  problems  concerning 
growth  of  living  things  Some  of  these  problems 
are  the  cone  ern  of  the  sc  icnce  called  morphogenesis, 
or  the  origui  of  form,  the  mechanisms  by  which 
living  matter  develops  into  the  form  characteristic 
of  a  given  spec  ies  are  not  well  understood  Through 
the  chromosomes  of  the  sex  cells  are  transmitted 
those  factors  that  result  ui  the  offspring's  having 
the  characteristics  of  the  parent  species,  but  the 
biochemical  processes  by  which  this  is  brought 
about  cannot  be  adequately  explained  Normally 
each  kind  of  plant  and  animal  ceases  to  me  rease  in 
size  when  a  certain  limit  has  been  reached  After 
that  the  growth  proc  e&t»  consists  chiefly  of  the  re- 
pair of  tissues  In  human  beings  and  some  other 
higher  mammals  a  hormone  secreted  by  the  an- 
terior lobe  of  the  pituitary  gland  is  believed  to  be 
concerned  with  growth  Malfunctions  of  the  gland 
are  associated  with  the  conditions  of  dwarfism  and 
giantism  Vitamins,  especially  vitamin  A,  also  in- 
fluence growth,  vitamin  D  and  the  minerals  cal- 
cium and  phosphorus  are  essential  to  normal, 
healthy  growth  of  bones  and  teeth 

Grozny  (gr6z'n«),  city  (pop  172,468),  capital  of 
Grozny  oblast,  RSFSR,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
Greater  Caw  asus  It  is  the  industrial  center  of  a 
major  oil  distnc  t,  exploited  since  1893,  and  is  linked 
by  pipe  line  with  Makhachkala  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 
with  Tuapse  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  with  the  Donets 
Basin  Grozny  was  founded  (1818)  as  a  Russian 
fortress  and  became  a  city  in  1870  In  the  Second 
World  War  it  was  the  objective  of  a  German  army 
which,  however,  was  stopped  (1942)  c  50  mi  to 
the  west 

grub    see  LVRVA 

Gruber,  Franz  (Hants'  groo'bur),  1787-1863,  Aus- 
trian oigamst  His  one  published  composition  is 
the  tune  for  Josef  Mohr's  poem  Silent  Night 

Gruber,  Johann  Gottfried  (yo'han  g6t'fret),  1774- 
1851,  German  encyclopedist  He  was  associated 
with  Johann  Samuel  Ersch  in  work  on  the  great 
encyclopedia  known  as  Ersch  and  Gruber '3  After 
the  death  of  Ersch,  he  became  the  editor,  continu- 
ing the  work  from  Vol  XVIII  to  Vol  LIV  He  was 
a  professor  at  Wittenberg  and  Hallo  Herder  and 
Wieland  weie  nib  friends  and  are  subjects  of  books 
by  him  Goethe  was  also  a  fnend 

Grub  Street,  in  London,  not  far  W  of  Fmsbury  Cir- 
cus, since  1830  named  Milton  St  It  was  once 
famous  as  the  residence  of  poor  authors  and  joui- 
nalists  and  waa  used  as  a  symbol  of  literary  hack 
work  by  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  and  others  George 
Gissing  called  a  novel  Niw  Grub  Street 

Grudziadz,  Pol  Grudsiqdz  (groo'jOts),  Ger  Grau- 
denz  (grou'dfnts),  city  (pop  36,805),  Pomoize 
prov  ,  NW  Poland,  on  the  Vistula  It  passed  to 
Prussia  in  1772  and  was  lestored  to  Poland  m  1919 
Its  fortress,  built  by  Frederick  II,  was  resolutely 
defended  (1807)  by  the  Prussian  geneial  G  R 
Courbiere  against  Napoleon  Grudziadz  suffered 
heavy  damage  during  the  Second  World  War. 
Chiefly  a  trade  center,  it  has  also  several  industries 
(metals,  chemicals,  food,  electrical  goods,  and 
printing ) 

Gruenberg,  Louis  (gicw'unbuig),  1884-,  American 
composer,  b  Ru&Hia,  pupil  in  piano  and  composi- 
tion of  Busoni  After  his  debut  in  Berlin  in  1912  as 
a  pianist,  he  played  for  a  number  of  years  both  in 
Europe  and  in  tho  United  States  His  early  com- 
positions, &uch  as  Daniel  Jazz  (1923)  for  tenor  and 
small  01  chest  it  and  his  Jazz  Suite  for  orchestra 
(1925),  show  his  mteiest  m  jazz  as  an  element  of 
serious  music  He  has  wntten  much  orchestral  and 
chamber  music,  but  better  known  are  the  operas 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  (1930),  a  satire,  with  libretto 
by  John  Krskme,  and  The  Emperor  Jones  (New 

York,  1033),  an  operatic  version  of  O'NeuTs  play, 

consideiod  outstanding  among  American  operas.  In 
1940  he  began  to  compose  for  moving  pictures. 
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Gruening,  Ernest  Henry  (gre'nlng),  1887-,  Ameri- 
can administrator,  journalist,  and  author,  governor 
of  Alaska  (1939-),  b.  New  York  city,  grad.  Harvard 
(B  A.,  1907;  M  D ,  1912)  He  became  interested 
m  journalism  and  worked  on  Boston  newspapers 
until  1917  From  1920  to  1923  he  edited  the 
Nation,  directed  pubhcitv  for  Robert  La  Follette's 
campaign  for  the  presidency,  and  founded  (1927) 
the  Portland.  Maine,  Evening  News  He  edited 
These  Untied  States  (1923)  and  also  wrote  the  high- 
ly regarded  Mexico  and  Its  Heritage  (1929)  After 
directing  (1934-39)  the  territories  and  island 
possessions  division  of  the  U  S  Dept  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  after  heading  (1935-37)  the  Puerto  Rico 
Reconstruction  Administration,  he  was  appointed 
governoi  of  Alaska 

Groffydd  ap  Llewelyn  (groo'fldh  ap  looS'lIn,  grl'- 
fldh,  thloWHn),  d  1063,  ruler  of  Wales  (1039-63), 
one  of  the  ablest  of  early  Welsh  princes  He  united 
Wales,  expanded  the  boundaries,  and  restored  the 
national  spirit  He  was  at  first  successful  against 
the  Ln«Jwh,  but  his  power  was  broken  bv  H inotu 
in  two  invasions  (1062-63)  His  defeat  plunged 
Wales  into  confusion  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
conquest  of  Wales  by  the  Normans  The  name 
also  appears  as  Griffith  ap  Lleweh  n 
Griin,  Hans  Baldung  see  BALDUNO,  HANS 
Gr00berg  (grun'bcrk)  or  Zielona  Gora,  Pol  Zielona 
Oora  (zheTd'na  goo'rn),  town  (1939  pop  26,076, 
1946  pop  15,738),  Lower  Silesia,  transferred  to 
Polish  administration  in  1945  (see  SILESIA) 
Founded  probably  in  1222,  it  reached  its  flower 
c  1430  A  church  dates  from  1272,  the  town  hall 
from  1321  The  town  suffered  minor  damage  in  the 
Second  World  War.  A  trade  center,  it  is  noted  for 
its  wines 

Grundtvig,  Nikolai  Fredenk  Sevenn  (nlkoll'  frl'- 
dhurlk  sevuren'  groont'vig),  1783-1872,  Danish 
writer  and  educator,  founder  of  the  Danish  FOLK 
SCHOOL.  He  entered  the  ministry  but  came  into 
conflict  with  the  church  authorities  and  was  for- 
bidden to  preach,  ho  was  reinstated,  however,  in 
1832  and  m  1861  was  made  titular  bishop  His 
Northern  Mythology  (1808)  was  an  epoch-making 
work.  It  was  followed  by  a  long  epic  poem,  The 
Decline  of  Heroic  Life  in  the  North  (2  vols  ,  1809- 
11).  He  edited  Dannenrke,  a  polemical  journal, 
from  1816  to  1810  An  ardent  champion  of  educa- 
tion for  the  masses,  Grundtvig  evolved  the  system 
of  folk  high  schools  which  has  attracted  widespread 
interest  in  other  countries  and  wrote  several  books 
in  this  field  See  No&lle  Da  vies,  Education  for  Life 
(1931).  His  son,  Svend  Hersleb  Grundtvig  (svan' 
hftr'tddb),  1824-83,  was  professor  of  Scandinavian 
philology  at  the  Umv  of  Copenhagen  He  pro- 
duced a  five-volume  collection  of  Danish  folk  songs 
and  several  volumes  of  Danish  fairy  tales  which 
liave  been  translated  into  English 
Grundy,  Felix,  1777-1840,  American  political  leader, 
b  Berkeley  co ,  Va  He  practiced  law,  was 
(1800-1805)  in  the  Kentucky  legislature,  and  served 
(1806-7)  on  the  Kentucky  supreme  court  He 
moved  to  Nashville,  Tenn  ,  where  he  became  a 
noted  criminal  lawyer  A  member  (1811-14)  of 
Congress,  he  joined  the  "war  hawks"  in  strongly 
urging  the  War  of  1812  He  then  served  (1819-25) 
in  the  Tennessee  legislature  His  political  power 
in  Tennessee  forced  Andrew  Jackson  to  keep  his 
support,  and  Grundj  succeeded  to  John  H 
Eaton's  seat  in  the  U  S  Senate  when  Eaton  entered 
(1829)  Jackson's  cabinet  Grundy  gave  Jackson 
little  support  m  the  nullification  crisis,  but  was 
reelecteo  (1833)  despite  Jackson's  opposition  He 
was  appointed  (1837)  Attorney  General  by  Presi- 
dent Van  Buren  and  resigned  (1839)  to  return  to 
the  Senate 

Gruody,  coal-mining  town  (pop  1,476),  extreme  SW 
Va.,  near  the  Ky  and  W  Va  lines  The  courthouse 
of  Buchanan  co  is  here 

Grundy  Center,  town  (pop  2,012),  co  seat  of  Grundy 
co.,  central  lowa.SW  of  Waterloo,  me  1877  It  is 
a  trade  center  for  a  rich  agricultural  area  Here 
Herbert  Quick,  born  near  by,  attended  a  country 
school,  which  is  preserved 

GrOnewald,  Mathias  (mate'as  gru'nuvolt),  c  1480- 
c.1530,  German  religious  painter  He  worked 
chiefly  in  his  native  Aschaffenbur$  and  in  Mainz 
under  the  patronage  of  the  archbishop  of  Mainz. 
His  work  is  characterized  by  a  dramatic  intensity 
unique  in  German  painting  A  great  colomt  and 
powerful  realist,  Grunewald  is  best  known  as  the 
painter  of  the  passion  of  Christ  Famous  Cruct- 
fixwns  are  in  the  museums  of  Basel  and  elsewhere, 
and  another  forms  part  of  his  celebrated  master- 
piece, the  Itenheirn  Altar  piece  (Colmar)  In  these 
tragic  and  somber  paintings  the  physical  agony  of 
Christ  IH  portrayed  with  harrowing  realism  and  un- 
mitigated horror. 

Grttnwald,  battle  of,  1410  see  TANNKNBEKG. 
Grtttlt,  Switzerland  see  " 


, 

Groyere  (gruyeV),  Ger  Grewrz  {grf'erts),  area  m 
Fribourg  canton,  Switzerland  It  is  known  for  its 
cattle  breeding  and  foi  the  production  of  the  Gru- 
yere  cheese  One  of  the  towns  is  Gruydres  (pop 
1,356)  It  has  well-preserved  medieval  architecture 

Gryphitts,  Andreas  (undra'da  grti'fetfos),  1616-64, 
German  poet  and  dramatist  He  wrote  in  Latin, 
new  High  German,  and  Silesian  dialect  An  im- 


poverished orphan,  he  WAS  enabled  by  patronage  to 
study  and  travel;  m  1647  he  became  syndic  of 
Glogau  He  wrote  tragedies,  e  g.,  Leo  Armenius 
and  Cardento  und  Cehnde;  lively  comedies,  e  g , 
Htrrnbtltcnbnfax,  Peter  Sguent,  and  DM  Gdibte 
Dornrose,  and  odes,  epigrams,  lyrics,  and  religious 
verse 

Guadalajara  (gwa'dbilaha'ra),  city  (pop.  229,235), 
capital  of  Jalisco,  W  Mexico,  the  second  largest 
citv  of  Mexico  A  spacious  and  beautiful  city  on  a 
plain  over  5,000  ft  high  and  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, Guadalajara  is  a  modern  commercial  metrop- 
olis with  many  picturesque  survivals  of  Spanish 
colonial  living.  The  mild,  clear,  dry  climate  has 
made  it  a  popular  health  resort  Founded  by 
Crist6bal  do  Oflate  in  1530  or  1531  under  the 
orders  of  Nufio  de  GUZMAN,  Guadalajara  was 
moved  twice  because  of  Indian  raids  before  and 
during  the  MIXTON  WAR  before  it  was  permanently 
established  in  1642— the  date  chosen  as  its  official 
founding  It  became  the  seat  of  the  audiencia  of 
NUEVA  GALICIA  Easily  captured  (1810)  by 
HIOALOO  Y  COSTILLA  in  the  war  against  Spam;  the 
city  was  the  center  of  reform  activities  Again  in 
1858,  m  the  War  of  Reform,  it  was  briefly  occupied 
by  the  liberals  under  Benito  JUAREZ  Impressive 
among  the  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  fin- 
ished in  1618  after  more  than  50  years  of  work,  and 
the  governor's  palace,  begun  in  1643.  The  cathe- 
dral, containing  a  painting  bv  Muiillo,  The  As- 
sumption of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  has  been  partially 
destroyed  several  times  bv  earthquake  and  is  a 
conglomerate  of  architectural  styles  The  gover- 
nor's palace,  where  the  central  stairway  has  been 
decorated  with  murals  by  J  C  Orozco,  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  Spanish  colonial  architecture  The 
Umv  of  Guadalajara  and  the  orphanage  chapel 
also  contain  Orozco  murals  There  is  considerable 
local  industry,  aided  by  through  rail  service  to  the 
United  States  and  by  a  hydroelectric  plant  utiliz- 
ing the  Juanacatlan  falls  on  the  Santiago  river 
Some  coal  is  mined  in  the  region  Tho  most  famous 
products  of  Guadalajara  and  its  environs  are  hand- 
made glassware  and  pottery  so  intricately  de- 
signed and  finely  worked  that  it  ranks  among  the 
best  in  Mexico 

Guadalajara,  city  (pop  21, 400),  capital  of  Guadala- 
jara prov  ,  central  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  on  the 
Henares  river  A  Roman  set  tlement,  it  belonged  to 
the  Moors  from  the  8th  to  the  llth  cent  During 
the  Spanish  civil  war  (1936-39)  the  engagement 
called  the  battle  of  Guadalajara  (March  11-20, 
1937)  was  a<  tually  fought  near  Brihuega,  c  15  mi 
to  the  northeast  An  Insurgent  for<  e  (mostly  Italian 
"volunteers")  moving  toward  Madrid  was  crush- 
mgly  defeated  by  the  Loyalists  The  most  notable 
landmark  of  the  city,  the  Palacio  del  Infantado, 
badly  damaged  in  the  civil  war,  has  been  re- 
stored 

Guadalcanal  (gwadulkunftT),  volcanic  island  (2,500 
sq  mi  ,  pop  c  14,000).  S  Pacific,  one  of  the  SOLO- 
MON ISLANDS  Honiara,  capital  of  the  Solomons,  is 
here  Guadalcanal  is  largely  j  uugle  w ith  mountains 
as  high  as  c  8,000  ft  (Mt  Popomansm) ,  there  are 
coconut  plantations  and  a  few  gold  mines,  In  the 
Second  World  War  the  island  was  occupied  in  1942 
by  the  Japanese  The  chief  airfield,  Henderson 
Field,  was  captured  in  1943  by  U  S  forces  after 
bitter  naval  and  jungle  fighting  The  battles  of 
Cape  Esperance  and  Lunga  Point  were  important 
U  S  victories  See  S  E  Morison,  History  of  United 
States  Naval  Operations  in  World  War  If,  Vol  V 
(1949) 

Guadalquivir  (gwa'dhalke've'r'),  river,  c  350  mi  long, 
S  Spain,  m  Andalusia  Its  source  is  m  the  Sierra 
de  Cazorla,  and  the  river  flows  SW  past  Baeza, 
Cordoba,  and  Seville  into  the  Atlantic  near  Saul  dear 
de  Barrameda  In  its  middle  course  it  traverses  a 
populous,  fertile  region  (growing  grapes,  olives, 
and  fruit)  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  its 
lower  course  crosses  extensive  marshlands  (Las 
Mansmas)  The  Genii  is  its  main  tributary  The 
action  of  the  tide  is  noticeable  as  far  as  Seville, 
which  is  the  head  of  navigation  for  vessels  of  mod- 
erate size,  smaller  boats  reach  C6rdoba 
Guadalupe  (gwu*dul55p',  Span  gwadhaloo'pa),  vil- 
lage, Caceres  prov  ,  W  central  Spam,  in  Estrema- 
dura  It  is  noted  for  its  monastery  (formerly  Hior- 
onymites,  now  Franciscan)  and  the  shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe,  whose  cult  was  transferred  in 
the  16th  cent  to  GUADALUPE  HIDALGO,  Mexico. 
Guadalupe,  Sierra  de  (seg'rd  da  gwudhftloVpa), 
mountain  range,  W  Spain,  in  Eatremadura,  between 
the  TaguB  ana  Guadiana  rivers  The  highest  eleva- 
tion is  c  4,700  ft 

Guadalupe  Hidalgo  (gwudhuldVpa  Gdftl'go.  wa-), 
shrine,  central  Mexico,  in  the  Federal  District. 
The  basilica  of  Guadalupe  containing  the  shrine 
of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  (feast  Dec  12)  is  one 
of  the  principal  sbrmes  of  Christendom  and  the 
focal  point  of  the  greatest  pilgrimage  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  In  1531  an  Indian,  Juan  Diego, 
reported  to  Archbishop  Zumarraga  his  miraculous 
visions  of  the  Virgin  on  the  hill  of  Tepeyacac.  The 
spot  was  renamed  Guadalupe  in  honor  of  the  shrine 
of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  Spain.  To  this  was 
added  later  the  name  of  the  *  '  '  * 

1810,  HIDALGO  y  COBTILLA, 


upe  in  nonor  01  me  snrino 
ipe,  Spain.  To  this  was 
le  revolutionary  priest  of 
A,  who  adopted  her  ban- 


ner as  hia  standard.  She  i»  the  patroness  of  Mexico, 
especially  beloved  by  Mexican  Indian*  The 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  signed  Feb.  2,  1848. 
ended  the  MEXICAN  WAB,  Long  negotiations  of 
the  U.S.  special  agent,  Nicholas  P.  TROT,  with 
Santa  Anna  had  come  to  nothing  during  the  war, 
but  after  the  fall  of  Mexico  city,  negotiations  were 
begun  in  earnest  Trist,  though  he  had  been  re- 
called, decided  to  ignore  his  orders  and  finished 
the  treaty.  By  it  Mexico  recognised  Texas  as  a 
U  8.  possession  and  ceded  the  present  California, 
Nevada,  Utah,  parts  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming, 
almost  all  New  Mexico,  and  Ansona  N  of  the  Oil* 
(see  GADSDBN  PURCHASE),  the  United  States 
agreed  to  pay  Mexico  $15,000,000  and  to  assume 
American  claims  against  Mexico  The  treaty  wan 
ratified  by  the  U  S  Senate  in  March  and  by  the 
Mexican  Congress  in  May,  1848 
Guadalupe  Mountains  (gwa'duloop),  SE  N  Mex 
and  W  Texas.  Guadalupe  Peak  (8,751  ft),  the 
highest  point  in  Texas,  and  El  Capitan  (8,078  ft.), 
also  m  Texas,  are  m  the  range  West  of  Guadalupo 
Peak  are  salt  lakes  and  salt  flats 
Guadsiupe  Victoria  (gwftdhaloo'pa  vSktdr'ya). 
1 786 >- 1843,  Mexican  general,  first  president  of 
Mexico  (1824-29),  whose  real  name  was  Manuel 
Felix  Fernandez  He  joined  (1811)  the  revolution 
proclaimed  by  HIDALGO  Y  COSTILI.A,  and  even 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  MORKLOS  Y  PAv6N  ho 
continued,  as  a  fugitive,  to  support  the  revolu- 
tionary cause  HIM  name,  Guadalupe  Victoria 
|Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  Triumphant],  was  adopt- 
ed in  honor  of  the  revolutionary  standard  Tho 
achievement  of  independence  under  Agustfn  de 
ITURBIUE  did  not  satisfy  him,  but  he  adhered  to 
the  Plan  of  IOUAL\  (1821)  Two  years  latei  ho 
joined  SANTA  ANNA  in  his  revolt  against  Iturbide's 
empire  Guadalupe  Victoria  was  choaen  as  a 
member  of  the  provisional  government  and  then 
as  president  Factional  strife  between  the  con- 
servatives and  liberals  marred  his  administration, 
and  the  conservatives,  under  Vice  Piesident 
BRAVO,  started  an  unsuccessful  revolt 
Guadarrama,  Sierra  de  (seg'ni  da  gwadhani'ma), 
mountain  range  rising  from  the  plateau  of  central 
Spam,  N  of  Madrid,  l>etween  the  Tagus  and  Duoro 
rivor»  Several  peaks  exceed  6,500  ft  ,  IVftularu 
(c  7,900  ft )  is  the  highest 

Guadeloupe  (gdduloop',  gwa-).  over  seas  department 
of  Metropolitan  France  (687  sq  rm  ,  pop  278,464), 
m  the  Leeward  Islands,  West  Indies  The  mpitul 
is  BABSE-TERRE  Tho  department  comprises  the- 
following  principal  islands  Basse-Terre  (Guade- 
loupe proper)  and  Grand-Terre,  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  and  shallow  channel  of  the  sea, 
the  Riviere  Salee,  to  make  a  double  island  (583  .sq 
mi  ,  pop  226,057),  Mane  Galanto  (58  sq  mi  ,  pop 
29,349)  and  Lea  Sam  tea  (5  sq  mi  ,  pop  11,358) 
immediately  to  the  south,  Deturade  (10  sq  mi  , 
pop  1,581)  to  the  east,  and  rnoio  than  100  tin  to 
the  north  St  Barthclemy  (9  «q  mi  ,  pop  2,231) 
and  SAINT  MARTIN  Basso-Ten  e,  volcanic  in 
origin  and  extremely  rugged,  has  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  Lesbei  Antilles— the  dormant  vol- 
cano Grande  Soufrieio  or  La  Soufriere,  4,869  ft 
high  Basse-Terr  e  is  settled  along  the  coasts  and 
produces  bananas,  coffee,  cacao,  and  vanilla  On 
Grande-Torre  and  Marie  Galante  are  low  limestone 
hills  with  little  rainfall,  sugar  cane  is  raised,  and 
sugar  and  rum  are  manufactured,  chiefly  at 
PoiNTE-A-PiTRE  The  other  islands  are  of  small 
economic  value  Subject  to  hurricanes  which  sweej> 
over  the  low  eastern  parts,  the  islands  have  a 
generally  mild  and  humid  climate  Tho  popula- 
tion is  almost  entirely  Negro,  speaking  a  French 
patois,  many  among  the  whites  are  descendants  of 
the  original  settlers  Discovered  by  Columbus  in 
1493,  Guadeloupe,  the  double  island,  was  only 
feebly  colonized  by  the  Spanish  and  was  finally 
abandoned  m  1604  In  1635  the  French  began 
settlement,  and  from  then  until  1815,  when  it  was 
ultimately  confirmed  as  French,  Guadeloupe  was 
hotly  contested  with  the  English,  who  captuied 
and  lost  it  several  times  After  the  fall  of  France 
(1940)  in  the  Second  World  War,  the  governor  ad- 
hered to  the  Vichv  government,  but  in  1942  a  po- 
litical and  economic  agreement  was  reached  with 
the  United  States  In  1946  the  colony  became  a 
department,  and  a  prefect  replaced  the  governor  as 
executive  officer 

Guadet,  Marguerite  Elie  (m&rgurcf  ale'  guftda'), 
1768-94,  Fionch  revolutionist,  a  leader  of  the 
GIRONDISTS  Outlawed  for  his  attacks  on  Robes- 
pierre and  Marat,  he  hid  for  10  months  before  being 
captured  and  executed 

Guadiana  (gwftdhyu'nU).  river,  c  500  mi  long,  cen- 
tral Spain  and  S  Portugal  While  some  locate  its 
source  in  the  La  Mancha  plateau,  others  assume 
that  the  Zancara  river  takes  the  name  of  Guadiana 
below  Ciudad  Real  From  here  the  Guadiana 
flows  generally  W  across  Castile  and  Estremadura 
past  Badajoz,  where  it  turns  south  and  marks  the 
Spanish-Portuguese  frontier,  except  for  a  short 
section  within  Portugal.  It  empties  into  the  Gulf 
of  Cadiz  in  the  Atlantic 

Guadix  (gwadhesh'),  city  (pop  18,318),  Granada 
prov.,  8  Spain,  in  Andalusia  It  was  a  Roman  col- 
ony and  under  the  Visigoths  ah  episcopal  see  There 
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are  Roman  ruins,  remains  of  a  Moorish  castle,  and 
an  18th-century  cathedral  The  sugar  industry  is 
notable. 

Ottjtirt,  U  (1ft  gwl'rfc),  town  (pop  10,103),  N  Vene- 
tuela,  a  port  on  the  Caribbean.  Founded  m  1577 
as  the  outlet  for  CARACAS,  it  is  connected  by  rail 
and  concrete  highway  with  the  capital  and  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Distnet  Chief  exports 
include  coffee,  tobacco,  cacao,  hides,  and  lumber. 
Guam  (gwam),  island  (203  sq  mi  ,  pop  22,290),  W 
Pacific,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  largest, 
most  populous,  and  southernmost  of  the  MARIANAS 
ISLANDS  It  is  c  30  mi  long  and  4  to  10  mi  wide, 
the  southern  part  of  the  island  ia  mountainous,  ris- 
ing to  1,334  ft  In  the  fertile  valleys  are  grown 
rice,  coconuts,  coffee,  cacao,  tobacco,  pineapples, 
and  indigo  The  principal  export  is  copra  AOANA, 
the  seat  of  the  government,  was  <  ompletely  de- 
stroyed during  the  Second  World  War  APRA  HAR- 
BOR is  near  by  The  inhabitants  of  Guam  are  chief- 
ly Chamorros  Diseoveied  (1621)  by  Magellan, 
after  1696  the  island  belonged  to  Spam  It  was 
taken  by  the  United  States  in  1898  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  Since  1917  it  has  been  under  the 
Dept  of  the  Navy  and  is  governed  by  a  naval 
officer,  advised  by  a  native  congress  The  island  is 
divided  into  15  municipalities  In  1936  Guam  bo- 
came  a  stop  on  the  Pan  Ameneari  Airwavs  trans- 
pacific route.  Congress  in  1941  approved  appiopn- 
atione  for  the'.improvement  of  Guam  as  an  advance 
base  for  the  *U  S  fleet,  but  before  this  eould  bo 
accomplished,  the  Japanese  attacked  (Doc  7. 
1941)  and  Guam  fell  on  Dec  9  Americans  landed 
on  Guam  July  20,  1944,  and  after  a  bloody  fight 
regained  control  of  thr  island  It  became  a  major 
base  of  air  and  sea  operations  for  the  rest  of  the 
war  Appropriations  were  made  in  1946  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Agana  and  Agat 

Guanabaco*  (gwfl'nabako'a),  city  (pop  21,999), 
Cuba,  residential  suburb  of  Havana  Mineral 
springs  and  beautiful  eountiyside  have  made  it  a 
summer  resort  for  residents  of  Havana  since  the 
17th  pent 

Guanabara  Bay  (gwllnuha'ru),  inlet  of  the  Atlantic, 
HE  Brazil  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  on  its  southwest  The 
bay,  also  called  Rio  de  Janeiro  Bay,  is  noted  for  its 
beauty. 

guanaco  (gwana'ko)  or  huanaco  (hwun'i'ko),  wild 
South  American  mammal  of  the  camel  family,  found 
in  the  Andes  It  is  behoved  that  the  llama  and  the 
alpaca  were  domesticated  from  the  guanaco  It 
stands  about  3)4  ft  high  at  the  shoulder  and  is 
brown  on  the  back  and  sides,  with  light  under  parts 
and  a  dark  face  Indians  rely  on  its  flesh  for  much 
of  their  food  and  make  its  mdo  into  clothing  and 
other  coverings  and  its  bones  into  various  imple- 
ments Winter  cold  and  the  increase  in  the  use  of 
grazing  land  reduced  its  numbers 

Guanahani   see  SAN  SALVADOR,  island 

Guanajuato  (gwiinahwii'tS),  state  (11,805  sq  mi  , 
1946  estimated  pop  1,244,281),  central  Mexico, 
on  the  central  plateau  The  state  has  a  high  aver- 
age elevation  (6,000  ft ),  which  gives  it  a  moder- 
ately cool,  healthful  climate,  and  is  crossed  in  the 
north  by  transverse  ranges  (some  reaching  alti- 
tudes of  11,000  ft )  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Occidental , 
in  the  south  are  fertile  plains  supporting  stock 
raising  and  producing  wheat,  corn,  beans,  alfalfa, 
barley,  and  canary  seed  The  L&RMA,  with  its 
tributaries,  is  the  chief  river  system  By  far  the 
most  important  activity  is  mining  The  leading 
mining  state  in  Mexico,  noted  for  its  enormous  out- 
put of  silver  and  gold,  Guanajuato  also  produces 
mercury,  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  opals  Industrial 
products  from  the  cities — Guanajuato,  CBLAYA, 
LK6N,  and  IRAPTJATC* — include  flour,  textiles, 
straw  hats,  saddle  and  leather  goods,  and  wines 
Joined  with  Queretaro,  the  state  was  a  Spanish  m- 
tendancy  until  1824  The  capital,  Guanajuato 
(pop  23,621,  alt  6,700  ft ),  founded  m  1554,  is  in 
the  central  part  of  the  state  in  the  Cafiada  de 
Marfil  [ivory  ravine],  a  precipitous  ravine  encircled 
by  barren  hills  It  has  narrow,  winding,  steep 
cobblestone  streets,  sometimes  pieced  out  by 
stone  steps,  and  the  ground  underneath  is  honey- 
combed with  silver-mine  shafts  There  are  several 
noteworthy  colonial  churches  and  buildings, 
among  them  the  Alhdndiga  de  Granaditaa  [public 
granary],  besieged  and  captured  (1810)  by  HIDAWJO 
r  COSTILLA  at  the  outset  of  the  war  against  Spain 
Because  of  its  geographical  position  and  economic 
importance,  Guanajuato  figured  prominently  in 
the  wars  and  revolutions  that  racked  Mexico  in 
the  19th  and  the  early  20th  cent 

guano  (g  wit 'no),  fertilizer  material  composed  of  the 
dried  excrement  of  sea  birds  collected  from  equa- 
torial coasts — especially  from  the  coast  of  Peru, 
where  it  has  been  used  as  fertilizer  for  at  least  700 
years  It's  discovery  by  Europeans  m  the  early 
19th  cent  is  said  to  have  started  the  use  of  artifi- 
cial manures  The  Peruvian  deposits  have  been 
practically  exhausted,  and  other  guanos — the  ex- 
crement of  bats,  fish,  and  whales — -have  been  intro- 
duced 

Guantannmo  (gwanta'iiamo),  city  (pop  42,445),  SE 
Cuba.  Connected  by  rail  and  highway  with  Santi- 
ago de  Cuba,  it  is  a  large  sugar  center  It  is  o.20 
mi  inland  from  its  port,  Caimanera,  on  land-looked 
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Guantinamo  Bay.  where  the  United  States  main- 
tains a  naval  station 

GuaporC  (gwapSora'),  river,  r  760  mi.  long,  rising 
in  the  mountains  of  Mato  Grosso  state,  W  Brazil 
It  flows  northwest  through  ram  forest  and  is  the 
Brazil-Bolivia  border  for  some  distance  before  it 
flows  into  the  Mamore  A  territory  of  Brazil,  cre- 
ated out  of  Amazonas  and  Mato  Grosso  in  1942,  is 
named  Guapore.  The  river  is  also  <  ailed  the  Itenes 
or  Itfinez 

Guarani  Indians  (gwaranS'),  people  of  the  Tupf- 
Guarani  linguistic  stock,  on  the  north  and  east 
coasts  of  South  America  from  the  Guiarias  to  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  and  W  to  the  Parand,  Uruguay, 
and  Paraguay  rivers  Today  the  terra  Tupt  or 
Turn  net  mbn  is  generally  used  for  the  Brazilian 
Indians  of  the  Amazon  region  and  the  term 
Ouarant  for  the  groups  in  8  Brazil  and  Paraguay 
At  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  most  Guarani 
went  naked,  although  in  some  sections  the  women 
wore  a  garment  covering  the  body  from  breast  to 
knee  and  men  wore  a  loincloth  (c/wn/xt)  They 
lived  in  patrilmeal  communities,  sometimes  as 
large  an  (>0  families,  and  had  no  central  govern- 
ment, each  of  the  numerous  tribes  was  governed  by 
a  cacique  They  never  planted  twice  in  their  small 
farms  (conucoa)  and  were  therefore  semmomadic 
They  ate  maiae,  manioc,  beans,  and  squash,  sup- 
plementing thm  diet  with  fish,  game,  and  wild 
fruits  Polygamy  was  practiced,  and  girls  were 
betrothed  soon  after  puberty  Their  gods  were  un- 
concerned with  the  affairs  of  men,  and  there  were 
no  idols  or  sanctuaries  They  had  no  funeral  rites 
and  huned  a  man  in  the  hut  in  which  ho  had  lived, 
deserting  it  at  once  Guarani  is  still  spoken  all 
over  Paraguay 

Guarda  (gwnr'du),  city  (pop  6,598),  <apital  of 
Guarda  dist  ,  N  <entral  Portugal,  in  old  Boira  prov 
(now  in  Boirtt  Alta)  On  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
SerrA  da  Cstrelu,  it  is  still  high  enough  to  bo  very 
told  in  winter  It  has  an  old  fort,  a  tastle,  a  cathe- 
dral, and  a  hospital  for  lung  diseases 

Guard i,  Francesco  (fntncha'sko  gwar'de),  1712-93, 
Venetian  landscape  and  architectural  painter  A 
pupil  and  follower  of  Canaletto,  he  developed  a 
freer  style  of  great  brilliance  His  many  charming 
landscapes  are  in  the  galleries  of  London,  Pans, 
Venire,  and  Boston  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
and  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington, 
D  C  ,  have  throe  each 

Guardia,  Tomas  (tnmus'  gwftr'dea),  1832-82,  presi- 
dent of  Costa  Kica  An  army  general,  he  led  a 
revolt  that  placed  a  provibioual  president  in  office 
and  then  himself  took  control  and  ruled  the  coun- 
try from  1870  to  1882  with  only  brief  interruptions 
Under  a  repressive  military  dictatorship,  he  exiled 
the  leading  families  and  halted  the  destructive 
Liberal-Conservative  rivalry,  thus  making  consti- 
tutional government  possible  Guardia  undertook 
the  costly  railroad  from  ocean  to  ocean,  construc- 
tion was  directed  by  Minor  Cooper  KEITH 

guardian  and  ward.  Guardianship  is  the  relation  be- 
tween a  guardian  and  his  ward,  whereby  the  per- 
son, or  the  property,  or  both,  of  an  INFANT,  an  in- 
sane person,  or  a  spendthrift  is  placed  under  the 
management  and  control  of  the  guardian  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ward  The  three  principal  clashes  of 
guardianship  over  infants  are  testamentary,  by 
nature,  and  by  judicial  appointment  In  the  first, 
the  father  of  an  infant  has  the  right  to  appoint  the 
guardian  in  his  will,  the  guardian  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  will  In  many  states  the  mother  is 
given  this  same  right  by  statute  Guardianship  by 
nature  is  the  natural  guardianship  arising  out  of 
the  relation  of  PARWNT  AND  CHILD.  At  common  law 
it  belong*  first  to  the  father,  and  after  his  death  to 
the  mother,  and  in  default  of  both  to  the  grand- 
father, the  grandmother,  or  next  of  km  It  extends 
to  the  person  of  the  child  only  and  not  to  the  sepa- 
rate property  of  the  child  The  rights  and  duties  of 
the  guardian  by  nature  are  usually  treated  as  those 
of  a  parent  rather  than  of  a  guardian  The  guardian 
by  judicial  appointment  is  one  appointed  bv  the 
court  which  bv  statute  is  given  the  jurisdiction 
over  such  relations  A  court  may,  where  no  testa- 
mentary guardian  has  been  appointed  by  the  will 
of  a  deceased  parent,  appoint  a  guardian  for  the 
children  The  selection  of  the  guardian,  if  not 
made  by  the  parent,  is  generally  at  the  discretion 
of  the  ward  if  over  the  age  of  14  The  welfare  of 
the  ward  being  primary,  a  guardian  either  of  the 
person  or  of  the  property  mav  be  set  aside  by  the 
court  at  its  discretion  The  same  person  is  usually 
appointed  guardian  of  the  person  and  the  property 
of  the  ward,  but  this  is  not  necessary,  the  two  being 
legally  separate  The  guardian  is  held  to  standards 
of  prudence  such  as  a  businessman  would  exercise 
m  his  own  affairs  He  is  bound  by  the  fiduciary 
relationship  existing  between  his  ward  and  himself 
and  must  render  an  accounting  both  annually  and 
at  the  termination  of  the  guardianship 

Guarini,  Giovanni  Battista  (jdvan'nfi  bat-te'sta  gwa- 
re'ne),  1537-1612,  Italian  poet,  attached  to  the 
court  of  Ferrara  His  PatAor  ftdo  (1590,  first 
Eng  tr  ,  1602),  a  pastoral  drama,  rivaled  Tasso's 
Amenta 

Gutrino  da  Verona  (gware'no  da  vftr&'na),  1370- 
146O,  Italian  humanist,  considered  the  first  among 
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teachers  of  his  time.  He  translated  various  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  and  wrote  a  Latin  grammar 
Guarneri  (gwarna're)  or  Guarnerius  (gwarner'eua). 
family  of  viohnmaker a  of  Cremona  Italy  The  first 
craftsman  of  the  family  was  Andrea  Guarnen  (an- 
drft'a),  c.1626-1698,  a  pupil  of  Niccol6  Amati  Has 
two  sons,  who  were  his  pupils,  surpassed  him  m  his 
work  They  were  Pietro  Giovanni  Guarnen  (pya'- 
tr5  jovan'ne),  1665-e  1740,  and  Giuseppe  Giovan 
Battista  Guarneri  (jodz£p'pa  j6van'  b.it-te'sta), 
1MM  c  1738,  who  made  even  finer  viohna  than  his 
elder  brother  His  son  Pietro  Qua  men,  1695- 
1766',  was  also  a  successful  craftsman  The  gieat- 
est  violmraaker  of  all  the  family  wan  Giuseppe 
Guarneri,  1687?~1746,  graudnephew  of  Andrea, 
called  "del  Gesu"  because  he  signed  his  labels  with 
a  cross  and  the  letters  IH8  Soe  W  H  Hill,  The 
Violitt-  Makers  of  thf  Guarnen  Family  (1931) 
Guastalla  (gwistal'la),  town  (pop  13,723),  Emilia, 
N  Italy,  neai  the  right  bank  of  the  Po  In  1639 
Guastalla  was  bought  by  Fen-ante  GONZAOA  of 
Mantua,  it  was  made  a  duohy  in  1621  The  Guas- 
talla branch  of  the  Goniagas  became  extinct  in 
1746,  and  the  duchv  passed  to  Parma  (1748)  In 
1806  Napoleon  I  conferred  Guastalla  on  his  sister, 
Pauline  Hot  ghese  but  it  later  reverted  to  Parma 
Guatemala  (gwatuma/lu),  republic  (o  48,000  aq  mi  , 
1946  estimated  pop  {,516,024),  the  most  populous 
and  the  second  largest  country  of  Central  America 
The  capital  is  Guatemala  The  oountry  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  west  by  Mexico,  on  the  east  by 
British  Honduras  and  the  Caribbean,  on  the 
southeast  and  east  by  Honduras  and  Salvador, 
and  on  the  southwest  by  the  Pacific  Guatemala 
has  two  principal  climatic  regions,  the  cool  high- 
lands and  the  tropical  areas  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  Caribbean  coast,  and  the  jungles  of  PETEN 
(vast  lowland  producing  hardwoods  and  chicle) 
The  highlands,  extending  from  CHIAPAS  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Salvador  and  Honduras,  are  the  moat  thick- 
ly populated  region  The  rugged  main  range, 
reaching  altitudes  over  11,000  ft  ,  is  hanked  for  its 
entire  length  on  the  Pacific  side  by  a  chain  of 
volcanoes  (some  active),  beginning  with  TACANA 
on  the  Mexican  border  and  including  TAJUMTJLOO 
and  AUUA  Volcanic  eruptions  and  great  floods 
have  plagued  Guatemala  since  its  beginning,  the 
flood  of  1949  was  particularly  disastrous  The 
northwest  section  is  fertile  and  is  under  intense 
cultivation  by  Indians,  who  comprise  approxi- 
mately 65  percent  of  the  population,  most  of  them 
own  their  fields  Except  in  large  urban  centers 
such  as  QUEZ \LTENANGO,  their  cultural  pattern 
predominates  The  Maya-Quiche  (see  QUICHE) 
were  defeated  (1523-24)  by  the  Spanish  conquista- 
dor, Pedro  de  ALVARADO,  who  became  captain 
general  of  Guatemala  The  capital  later  was 
ANTIGUA  The  conquerors  found  little  of  the  gold 
they  sought  (today  Guatemalan  mines  yield  only 
small  amounts  of  chromium  and  antimony),  but 
the  fertile  soil  produced  ample  foodstuffs,  and  from 
the  Pacific  slopes  came  hardwoods,  sugar  cane, 
cattle,  and  cochineal  These  were  the  main  source 
of  wealth  until  the  late  19th  cent ,  when  develop- 
ment and  exportation  of  coffee  and  bananas  out- 
stripped all  other  sources  of  revenue  The  semi- 
arid  southeastern  highlands  are  drained  by  the 
MOTAGUA  river  PUERTO  BARRIOS  near  its  mouth 
has,  since  the  construction  of  the  International 
Railways  of  Central  America,  exceeded  the  Pacific 
ports,  SAN  JOSE  and  Champenoo,  m  volume  of 
trade  The  lower  Motagua  valley,  in  the  tropical 
belt,  is  under  intensive  banana  cultivation  To 
the  north  is  the  Lake  Izabal-Rio  Duloe  system 
(see  IZABAL,  LAKE),  eastern  outlet  of  transport 
during  colonial  times  Besides  the  railroad,  Guate- 
mala is  served  by  international  and  local  air  lines 
and  has  an  extensive  highway  system  With  the 
exception  of  Negroes  and  Caribs  on  the  eastern 
coast,  the  chief  source  of  agricultural  labor  (pro- 
viding subsistence  in  foodstuffs  and  the  vital 
manpower  to  cultivate  the  coffee  farms  and,  addi- 
tionally, to  maintain  municipal  aud  state  projects) 
is  Indian  The  Indians  were  exploited  in  the  Span- 
ish Conquest,  and  their  condition  has  not  improved 
greatly  It  was  partly  alleviated  bv  Jorge  UBICO, 
who  abolished  (1936)  laboi  indebtedness  but  the 
law  requiring  public  labor  wat>  not  Tepealed  In- 
dustrial workers  in  the  textile  mills  are  large- 
ly Spanish-speaking  ladinos  (Indian  handicraft 
also  produces  fine  textiles)  Cigarettes,  print- 
ing, cement,  and  leather  goods  are  produced, 
and  Guatemala  has  other  industries,  notably  dis- 
tilleries, flour  mills,  and  sugar  refineries  Petro- 
leum products  arid  most  manufactures  are  im- 
ported, creating  a  deficit  offset  by  coffee  and 
bananas,  which  account  for  approximately  90  per- 
cent of  exports  Guatemala's  political  history  has 
been  turbulent  Gaming  independence  from  Spain 
(1821),  it  was  briefly  annexed  to  Iturbide's  Mexi- 
can Empire  and  then  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
CENTRAL  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  (1823-38)  Gua- 
temalan interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  Central 
American  nations  during  the  19th  cent  and  part 
of  the  20th  under  the  Conservative  dictatorships  of 
Rafael  CARRKRA  and  Manuel  ESTRADA  CABRBRA 
and  under  the  Liberal,  Justo  Hufino  BARRIOS, 
caused  intense  hostility  in  the  other  nations  and 
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led  finally  to  the  Washington  Conference  of  1907, 
which  established  the  Central  American  Court  of 
Justice  Even  under  Juan  Jos6  \revalo  (elected 
in  1944),  Guatemala  continued  to  show  interest  in 
other  Spanish  American  countries  A  long-stand- 
ing boundary  dispute  with  Honduras  was  settled 
(1933)  by  arbitration  That  with  Great  Britain 
over  sovereignty  m  British  Honduras  began  m 
1859  and  has  been  argued  with  varying  force,  giv- 
ing rise  to  an  incident  in  1948  that  ended  with 
Britain's  offer  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  In  the  Second  World 
War  after  Guatemala's  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Axis  powers,  property  that  had  gradually  been 
acquired  by  many  of  German  descent  since  the 
late  19th  cent  (about  one  fourth  of  all  privately 
owned  land)  was  expropnated  The  tremendous 
influx  of  new  ideas  and  the  doubling  of  national 
income,  both  outgrowths  of  the  war,  and  the  con- 
trol of  immense  land  areas  bv  the  government 
have  catapulted  Guatemala  from  a  feudal  to  a 
socialistic  economy,  with  consequent  strains  on  the 
political  and  social  life  of  all  classes  of  the  people 
See  D  G  Munro,  The  Five  Republics  of  Central 
America  (1918),  C  L  Jones,  Guatemala  Past  and 
Present  (1940),  George  Wythe,  Industry  in  Latin 
America  (1945),  Ralph  Hancock,  The  Rainbow 
Republics  (1947) 

Guatemala,  city  (1946  estimated  pop  241,335),  S 
central  Guatemala,  capital  and  largest  city  of  the 
republic,  in  a  broad  highland  valley  Its  full  name 
is  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  de  Guatemala  la 
Nueva  The  climate  is  equable  the  year  round, 
with  some  cold  nights  during  the  winter  months 
It  is  the  largest  city  in  Central  America,  with  a 
cosmopolitan  atmosphere  and  many  fine  public 
buildings  erected  during  the  regime  of  Gen  Jorge 
UBICO  Served  bv  international  and  local  airways, 
the  International  Railways  of  Central  America, 
and  the  INTER-AMERICAN  HIGHWAY,  it  is  the  nerve 
center  of  GUATEMALA  for  export  and  import  and 
for  distribution  of  local  industrial  and  agricultural 
products  The  surrounding  valley  is  made  fertile 
by  the  deposit  of  volcanic  ash  To  the  city's 
markets  come  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the 
tropical  coasts  and  temperate  highlands  and  native 
handicrafts,  textiles,  and  manufactures  Much  of 
the  produce  is  carried  m  from  the  countryside  by 
Indians  and  sold  by  them  in  the  market  stalls 
The  business  center  offers  every  kind  of  foreign 
import — principally  from  the  United  States  since 
the  Second  World  War,  which  brought  about  a 
swift  expansion  and  change  in  the  life  of  the  city 
The  Umv  of  San  Carlos  de  Guatemala  is  an  out- 
standing institution  of  higher  learning  The  pres- 
ent city  is  the  third  permanent  capital  of  Guate- 
mala and  was  founded  in  1776  after  ANTIGUA  was 
abandoned  An  earthquake  destroyed  Guatemala 
city  in  1917-18,  but  it  was  rebuilt  on  the  same  site 
Guatlmoc  or  Guatemozta.  see  CUAUHTEMOC 
guava  (gwa'vu),  small  tree  or  shrub  belonging  to  the 
myrtle  family,  native  to  tropical  America  and 
naturalised  m  many  tropical  regions  The  com- 
mon tropical  guava  (Psidium  guajava)  has  smooth 
greenish-brown  bark  and  white  flowers  The  fruit, 
a  fleshy  berry  with  many  hard  seeds,  is  round  or 
oval,  ranging  in  diameter  from  1  to  4  m  ,  and  the 
rind  is  usually  yellow  Sweet  and  musky  in  flavor, 
the  flesh  of  the  fruit  may  be  white,  pink,  or  red, 
depending  on  the  variety  The  strawberry  guava 
(P  caitleyamim),  a  native  of  Brazil  produces  a 
round,  red  fruit  with  a  rough  rind  and  reddish 
pulp  and  a  supposed  strawberry  flavor  and  makes 
good  preserves  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  explora- 
tions the  guava  was  found  from  Peru  to  Mexico, 
it  is  now  profitably  cultivated  m  Florida  and 
California  The  fruit  is  too  perishable  to  ship 
easily,  and  much  of  it  is  made  into  jelly 
Guayama  (gwaya'ma) ,  city  (pop  16,91,1) ,  SE  Puerto 
Rico  Founded  in  1736,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  set- 
tlements on  the  island  It  IH  the  headquarters  of 
an  irrigation  and  electrification  project  Besides 
sugar  cane,  which  is  cultivated  extensively,  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  subsistence  crops  are  raised 
Guayaquil  (gwlukel').  city  (1944  estimated  pop 
172,948),  W  Ecuador,  on  the  Guayas  river  c  40 
mi  inland  from  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  It  is  the 
Pacific  pott  and  the  largest  city  of  the  nation 
Founded  by  BEVALCAZAR  m  1535,  Guayaquil  was 
often  subjected  in  the  17th  cent  to  attacks  bv 
buccaneers  It  was  destroyed  repeatedly  by  fires  in 
the  18th  and  the  19th  cent,  and  frequently  was 
scourged  by  yellow  fever  until  the  sanitation  work 
of  W  C  GOROAS  It  was  severely  damaged  by 
earthquake  m  1942  The  port  facilities  are  mod- 
ern, and  the  city  has  an  attractive  river  front  and 
many  old  colonial  buildings  During  the  dry  sea- 
son (July  to  Dec )  cacao  beans,  Ecuador's  chief 
source  of  revenue,  are  spread  on  many  of  the  city's 
streets  to  cure  Besides  cacao,  exports  include 
TAOUA  nuts,  cattle,  sugar,  coffee,  alligator  skins, 
and  Panama  hats  Though  a  railroad  links  Guaya- 
quil with  Quito,  the  cost  of  this  transport  over  the 
Andes  is  almost  prohibitive,  while  a  river  network 
m  the  valley  between  the  coast  range  and  the 
Andes  makes  Guayaquil  the  metropolis  of  the 
coastal  region  Air  lines  link  it  to  Panama  and 
Peru  Occupation  of  Guayaquil  m  1821  by  patriot 
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forces  under  SUCRE  was  the  first  major  step  in  the 
final  liberation  of  Ecuador  from  Spain  Here  m 
1822  occurred  the  fateful  meeting  between  Sim6n 
BoLfvAR  and  Jose  de  SAN  MARTIN  that  was  to  in- 
fluence greatly  the  course  of  independence  m 
South  America 

Guaymas  (gwl'mas),  city  (pop  8,796),  Sonora,  NW 
Mexico,  a  port  on  the  Gulf  of  California  On  the 
mam  western  rail  line,  Guaymas  is  the  seaport  for 
HERMOSILLO  and  the  interior  Though  the  harbor 
is  poor,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  gold,  silver,  hides, 
and  pearls  are  exported  Two  quick-freezing 
plants  have  increased  the  importance  of  fish  prod- 
ucts It  is  a  popular  resoi  t  for  Gulf  fishing 
Gubbio  (goob'byo),  town  (pop  7,432),  Umbna,  cen- 
tral Italy,  20  mi  NE  of  Perugia  It  was  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Umbnans  (coins  and  the  IGUVINB 
TABLES  were  found  here)  and  also  flourished  under 
the  Romans  It  was  a  free  commune  in  the  llth 
cent  and  passed  under  the  Montefeltro  family  of 
Urbmo  in  1378  and  under  the  popes  in  1626 
There  was  a  local  school  of  painting  Beautiful 
ceramics  were  made  hero  in  the  16th  cent  The 
city  has  a  marked  medieval  aspect,  among  its 
notable  buildings  are  the  palace  of  the  consuls 
(14th  cent ),  the  town  hall,  the  early  Renaissance 
ducal  palace,  and  several  chinches 

Gudbrandsdal  (good'bransdal*),  valle> ,  central  Nor- 
way It  extends  from  Lillehammer  on  Mjosa  lake 
northwestward  to  the  Dovrefjoll  A  rich  agricul- 
tural and  timber  district,  it  is  also  important  for  its 
horse  breeding  Many  Gudbrandsdal  farmers 
truce  their  ancestry  back  to  saga  tunes,  and  the 
population  has  preserved  its  own  dialect  and  cus- 
toms Much  of  the  action  in  Ibsen's  Peer  Gynt  is 
laid  in  the  Gudbrandsdal  In  the  Second  World 
War  there  was  severe  fighting  here  during  the  Ger- 
man invasion  of  Norway  (1940) 

Guden  (goo'dun),  Dan  Gudcnaa  (goo'dhund*), 
river,  98  mi  long,  Jutland,  Denmark  The  only 
Danish  river  of  importance,  it  flows  generally  north, 
traversing  several  lakes,  past  8ilkelx>rg,  then  north- 
eastward past  Randers  to  Randers  Fjord  and  the 
Kattegat  It  is  partly  navigable  and  has  salmon 

Gudgodah  (gud'godii,  gftdgo'-),  desert  camping 
place  see  HOR-HAGIDCMD 

Gudmundsson,  Kristmann,  Icelandic  Gudmundsson 
(krist'mangvudh'munsdii),  1902-,  Icelandic  novel- 
ist He  lived  in  Norway  from  1924  to  1937  and  has 
written  in  both  Norwegian  and  Icelandic  He 
excels  m  the  romantic  type  of  story,  displaying  a 
keen  psychological  insight  His  books  have  been 
widely  translated ,  e  g  ,  The  Bndal  Gown  (1927,  Eng 
tr  ,  1931),  Morning  of  Life  (1929,  Eng  tr  ,  1936), 
and  Winged  Citadel  (1937,  Eng  tr  ,  1940) 

Gudrun  (goo'droon)  or  Kudrun  (koo'-),  in  Germanic 
literature  1  Heroine  of  the  VOLSUNGASAGA,  mar- 
ried first  to  Sigurd  (see  SIEGFRIED),  then  to  Ath 
(Attila  the  Hun)  She  corresponds  to  KBIEMHILD 
of  the  NIBELUNGKNLIED,  but  is  fiercer  Wagner's 
Gutrune  (in  the  GQtterdammerung)  is  a  wholly 
subordinate  character,  playing  the  traditional  role 
of  robbing  BRUNHILD  of  Siegfried  2  Heroine  and 
title  person  of  an  anonymous  Middle  High  German 
epic  written  (c  1210-1220)  after  the  Nibelungcnlied 
It  is  neither  so  interesting  nor  so  savage  as  its 
predecessor  3  Principal  character  of  the  Icelandic 
Ijaxdaelasaga,  made  known  to  English  readers  by 
William  Morris  throxigh  his  "Lovers  of  Gudrun"  in 
The  Earthly  Paradise  The  tale  is  based  on  the  saga 

Gu6bnant,  Jean  Baptiste  Budes,  comte  de  (zha' 
baptest'  bud'  kdV  du  gabrea'),  1602-43,  marshal  of 
France  and  general  in  the  Thirty  Years  War  He 
commanded  the  French  auxiliaries  of  Bernhard  of 
Saxe-Weimar  and  succeeded  to  his  command 
Guebnant,  with  Swedish  aid,  defeated  the  impe- 
rial troops  at  Wolf  en  bUtt  el  (1641)  He  was  killed  at 
Rottweil 

Guebwiller,  Ballon  de,  France  see  VOSGES,  moun- 
tains 

Guelderland  or  Guelders,  Netherlands  see  GBLDHR- 
LAND 

guelder-rose   see  HIGH-BUSH  CRANBERRY 

Guelph  (gwelf),  city  (pop  23,273),  S  Ont  ,  on  the 
Speed  river  and  NW  of  Hamilton  It  is  an  indus- 
trial city  with  packing  plants,  paper  mills,  and 
clothing  manufactures,  m  the  center  of  a  rich  farm 
area  The  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  with  an 
experimental  farm,  is  here,  and  a  provincial  fair 
and  stock  show  is  held  annually  Guelph  was 
founded  by  John  GALT  m  1827  and  named  by  him 
after  the  family  name  of  the  royal  house 

Guelphs  (gwglfs) ,  highly  ramified  European  dynasty, 
tracing  its  descent  from  Guelph  I  or  Wolf  I  (9th 
cent ),  father-in-law  of  Emperor  Louis  I  Guelph 
III  (d  1055)  was  made  (1047)  duke  of  Carmthia 
and  margrave  of  Verona  Without  male  heirs,  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Guelph  d'Este  IV, 
ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Modena  (see 
EHTB)  and  of  the  Guelphic  dukes  of  Bavaria  and 
Saxony  (see  HENRY  THE  PROUD  and  HENRY  THE 
LION)  His  daughter  Judith  married  Frederick  II 
of  HOHBNBTAUKEN,  their  son,  Emperor  Frederick  I, 
thus  united  m  his  person  the  two  chief  rival  houses 
of  Germany  It  was,  however,  during  the  reign  of 
Frederick  I  that  the  strife  between  Guelphs  and 
Hohenstaufen  reached  its  acute  stage  and  set  off 
the  chronic  civil  war  between  Guelphs  and  Ghibel- 


lines  m  Italy  After  1 180  only  the  duchy  of  BRUNS- 
WICK remained  to  the  descendants  of  Henry  the 
Lion  The  Une  of  Brunswick-Luneburg  or  HAN- 
OVER ascended  (1714)  the  throne  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  person  of  George  I  Because  of  the  Salic  law 
of  succession  Hanover  was  separated  (1837)  from 
the  British  orown  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria After  the  deposition  (1866)  of  George  V, 
last  king  of  Hanover,  the  so-called  Guelphic  party 
was  founded  and  unsuccessfully  sought  to  restore 
the  kingdom 

Guelphs  and  Ghibellincs  (gwfilfs,  gl'bulSnz,  -JJnz), 
opposing  political  factions  during  the  later  Middle 
Ages  The  parties  originated  m  the  rivalry  of  two 
princely  houses  of  Germany,  the  Welfs  or  Guelphs, 
who  were  dukes  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and  the 
HOHENSTAUFEN  (the  name  Ghibelline  is  supposedly 
derived  from  Waiblmgen,  a  Hohenstaufen  castle) 
The  struggle  began  under  Conrad  III  with  the 
rebellions  of  HENRY  THK  PROUD  and  HENRY  THE 
LION  and  reached  its  highest  pitch  under  Frederick 
I,  who  in  1180  deprived  Henry  the  Lion  of  most  of 
his  lands  In  Italy  (except  Venice)  the  party  names 
were  perpetuated  by  the  two  rival  factions  which, 
for  centuries,  were  to  plunge  the  country  into  in- 
ternal warfare  At  first  the  Italian  Guelphs  were 
members  of  the  papal  party,  opposing  the  Hohen- 
staufen emperors  during  the  wars  of  INVESTITURE, 
they  included  most  of  the  great  cities,  particularly 
those  of  the  LOMBARD  LEAGUE  and  Bologna,  Flor- 
ence, and  Genoa  The  Ghibelhnes  were  mostly 
found  among  the  great  noble  families  and  petty 
tyrants  ouch  as  EZZELINO  DA  ROMANO,  Castruccio 
CASTUACANI,  the  Delia  Scala  of  VERONA,  the  Mon- 
telfeltro  of  Urbmo,  and  the  Visconti  of  Milan 
(though  Milan  itself  was  Guelph),  they  also  in- 
cluded several  cities,  notably  Pisa  and  Arezzo 
However,  the  individual  cities  themselves  were  alho 
divided  between  the  two  factions  In  Rome  the 
GhibeJhnos  wore  represented  by  the  pope's  enemies, 
notably  the  Colonna,  and  by  the  republicans  In 
S  Italy  the  terms  wore  seldom  used,  though  the 
Angevin  kings  of  Naples  were  strongly  Guelph 
The  party  names  boon  lost  their  original  connota- 
tion, and  local  feuds  disturbed  the  party  align- 
ments Thus,  foi  instance,  the  Guolphs  of  FLOR- 
ENCE, after  the  Ghibelhnes  had  been  expelled,  soon 
divided  into  Blacks  and  Whites  By  the  15th  cent 
the  names  fell  into  disuse  Guelph-Ghibelhne  war- 
fare had  ruined  the  peace  of  Italy  and  prolonged  all 
the  evils  of  partisanship  At  no  time  dm  either  party 
clearly  represent  any  particular  political  doctrine  01 
social  class  See  Oscar  Browning,  Guelpha  and 
Ghibcllines  (1894) 

Guenever  or  Guenevere,  King  Arthur's  queen  see 
ARTHURIAN  LEGEND  « 

Guercmo  (gwerche'no),  1591 '-1666,  Italian  eclectic 
painter,  whose  real  name  was  Giovanni  Fiamu&co 
Barbieri  The  influence  of  Caravaggio  and  of 
Guido,  his  great  contemporary,  is  apparent  in 
much  of  his  work  Among  the  250  or  more  paint- 
ings left  by  him  are  106  large  altarpietes  St 
Petronilln,  his  masterpiece,  is  now  in  the  capitol, 
Rome,  other  examples  are  in  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti 
galleries,  Florence,  the  Louvre,  the  Brera,  Milan, 
and  Bologna  Gallery 

Gulret  (gara'),  town  (pop  8,239),  capital  of  Creuse 
dept ,  central  Franco,  a  market  center  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  Marche 

Guencke,  Otto  von  (d'to  fun  gft'rfku),  1602  8G, 
German  physicist,  noted  for  his  study  of  pneu- 
matics In  the  course  of  attempts  to  create  a 
vacuum  he  made  the  first  air  pump  He  devised 
the  Magdeburg  hemispheres  to  demonstrate  the 
pressure  of  air  These  were  two  metal  hemispheres 
fitted  together  to  form  a  globe,  when  the  air  was 
pumped  out,  it  is  said  to  have  required  16  horses 
to  pull  the  hemispheres  apart  Guencke  also  in- 
vented a  machine  to  generate  elec  tricity  He  was 
burgomaster  (1646-81)  of  Magdeburg 

Guerin,  Jules  (joolz'  ge'rln),  1866-1946,  American 
mural  painter  and  illustrator,  b  St  Louis  His 
illustrations  appeared  m  leading  magazines  He 
executed  decorations  for  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
Washington,  D  C  ,  for  the  Pennsylvania  RR  sta- 
tion, New  York ,  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  San 
Francisco,  for  the  Civic  Opera,  the  Merchandise 
Mart,  and  the  Illinois  Merchants'  Bank,  Chicago, 
for  the  Union  Tiust  Bank  and  Cleveland  Terminal, 
Cleveland,  and  for  the  Louisiana  state  capitol, 
Baton  Rouge  He  was  director  of  decorations  and 
color  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  (1915)  and 
became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  in  1931 

Guerin,  Maurice  de  (Georges  Maurice  de  Guerin) 
(m6reV  du  garg'),  1810-39,  Fiench  writer  He  was 
educated  at  the  College  Stanislas  and  taught  there, 
was  for  a  time  a  follower  of  LAMKNNAIS,  married, 
contributed  a  few  articles  to  periodicals,  and  died 
young,  leaving  two  fragmentary  poems  m  prose, 
Le  Centaure  and  La  Bacchante,  a  handful  of  poems, 
letters,  journals,  and  miscellaneous  bits  of  piose 
His  work,  infused  with  a  strange  mingling  of 
pantheism  and  Christian  mysticism,  has  a  classic 
purity  of  form  First  edited  by  G .  S.  Trebutien  and 
Barbey  d'AureviUy,  as  Reliquiae  (1861  republished 
as  Journal,  lettres,  et  pokmes),  his  collected  works 
have  been  augmented  in  the  many  later  editions 
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Essentially  a  "poet's  poet,"  Guerm  is  important 
more  for  the  interest  that  later  literary  men  have 
taken  m  hie  tragic  life  and  his  works  than  for  the 
works  themselves  Matthew  Arnold  wrote  essays 
on  Guerin  and  his  sister,  Euginie  de  Guerin 
(uahanfl'),  1805-48,  who  collected  her  brother's 
writings  and  herself  wrote  prose  of  rare  charm. 
Her  journals  and  letters  were  gathered  slowly 
Interest  m  the  Gu6rms  has  been  strong  in  foreign 
lands  as  well  as  in  France  See  Journal  of  Eugfrne 
d«  Guenn  (Eng  tr  ,  1865,  new  ed  ,  1866),  Journal 
of  Mauncf  de  Guenn  (Eng  tr  ,  1891),  and  From 
Centaur  to  Cross  (Eng  tr  ,  1929). 

Guinn,  Pierre  Narcisse,  Baron  (pyeY'  n drugs'  bard' 
g&r6'),  1774-1833,  French  painter  He  won  enthu- 
siastic recognition  in  1800  for  his  A/anus  Seaetus 
(Louvre)  A  worthy  exponent  of  the  classicism  of 
J  L  David,  he  was  made  professor  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  m  1814  He  counted  among  his  pupils 
Delacroix,  Gencault,  and  Ary  Scheffer,  who  were 
destined  to  launch  the  romantic  school  Guenn 
enjoyed  many  honors  under  varying  regimes 
Among  his  best  works  are  Aeneas  and  Dido,  Clytem- 
nestra,  and  Andromache,  all  in  tho  Louvre 

Guernica  (g?rn6'ka),  historic  town,  Viscaya  prov  , 
N  Spain,  in  the  Basque  Pr  ovs  The  oak  of  Guernica, 
under  which  the  diet  of  Vizeava  used  to  meet,  is  a 
symbol  of  the  lost  liberties  of  the  Basqxies  In 
April,  1937,  German  planes,  went  to  aid  the  Insur- 
gents in  the  Spanish  civil  war,  bombed  and  de- 
stroyed Guernica  The  indiscriminate  bombing  of 
women  and  children  aroused  world  opinion  and 
became  a  symbol  of  fascist  brutality  The  event 
inspired  one  of  Picasso's  most  celebrated  paintings 

Guernsey,  Egbert  (gurn'ze),  1823-1903,  American 
physician,  b  Litchficld,  Conn  ,  studied  medicine  at 
New  York  Univ  A  leader  of  the  homeopathic 
school,  he  taught  in  the  New  York  Homeopathic 
Medical  College  and  founded  a  maternity  hospital 
He  founded  (1872)  and  edited  the  Medical  Union 
(later  the  Medical  Time*)  and  wrote  Homeopathic 
Domestic  Practice  (1853,  later  called  Domestic 
Practice) 

Guernsey  (gurn'zfi),  triangular  island,  area  26  sq 
mi  ,  in  the  English  Channel,  second  in  size  of  the 
CH  \NNEL  ISLANDS  Guernsey  bailiwick  (pop 
40,588)  includes  Alderney  Hark,  Horm,  Jethou. 
and  smaller  islands  Guernsey  has  a  low  beach  in 
the  north  and  bold  rocky  cliffs  along  the  south 
shore  The  shipping  and  distributing  center  and 
chief  town  is  St  Peter  Port,  on  the  east  coast 
Exports  include  dairy  products,  fruits  flowers,  and 
vegetables  for  city  markets,  blue  granite,  and 
Guernsey  cattle  Victor  Hugo  lived  m  St  Peter 
Port  for  more  than  15  >ears 

Guernsey  cattle,  breed  of  dairy  cattle  i  elated  to  the 
Jersey  breed,  descendants  of  uncestial  members 
from  the  islands  of  Alderney,  Guernsey,  and  Sark 
They  are  larger  than  the  Jersey  and  fawn-colored 
marked  with  white,  characteristically  having  a 
white  shield  on  the  forehead  The  average  milk 
yield  is  a  little  higher  than  that  of  the  Jersey  but 
tho  milk  is  slightly  less  rich 

Guerra  Junqueiro,  Abdio  (.'ibe'lyo  ge'tu  zhdon- 
kfi'rft),  1873-1923,  Portuguese  poet  A  hot  revolu- 
tionary, he  wrote  violent  satiric  poems,  attacking 
c  onservatism,  romanticism,  and  the  ( 'hurch,  among 
them  A  morte  de  Dom  Joas  [the  death  of  Don 
Juan]  (1874)  and  A  velhice  do  Padre  Eterno  [the 
old  age  of  tho  Eternal  Father]  (18<)5)  He  also 
wrote  simple,  touching  lyrics  such  as  those  in  Os 
simple*  (1892) 

Guerrazzi,  Francesco  Domenico  (fruncha'sko  do- 
nuVnekogwar-nit'tse),  1804-73,  Italian  patriot  and 
w  riter  He  was  born  in  Leghorn,  where  he  practiced 
law  A  radical  republican  arid  nationalist,  he  was 
repeatedly  imprisoned  for  his  patriotic  activities 
He  became  a  minister  and  dictator  (1848-49)  of 
Tuscany  in  the  revolutionary  government  and  on 
its  fall  was  imprisoned  and  was  exiled  until  1859  He 
sat  until  1870  m  the  Italian  parliament  Of  his 
historical  novels  the  best  known  is  L'assedio  di 
Firenze  [the  siege  of  Florence] 

Guerrero,  Vicente  (vCsan'tft  gera'ro),  1782-1831, 
Mexican  revolutionist  and  president  (April-Dec  , 
1829)  He  fought  under  the  command  of  MORELOS 
Y  PAv6x,  spreading  the  revolution  in  the  South 
Guerrero  won  victory  after  victory  When  Morelos 
was  defeated  and  executed,  Guerrero  continued  to 
wage  guerrilla  warfare,  harassing  the  ro>ahsts  He 
fought  on  when  most  of  the  revolutionary  leaders 
had  been  defeated  or  had  given  up  the  struggle  for 
fieedom  When  Agustfn  de  ITUHBIDR  was  sent  out 
in  1820  to  defeat  him,  Guerrero  won  minor  victories 
over  Iturbide's  troops  but  was  persuaded  to  adhere 
to  the  Plan  of  IOUALA  (1821)  and  to  accept  Itur- 
bide's  leadership  Thus  the  revolution  lost  its 
popular  oast  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  land- 
owning Creoles  and  the  clergy  Guerrero  accepted 
Iturbide's  empire  in  1822  but  later  joined  the  revo- 
lution begun  by  SANTA  ANNA  Tho  flimsy  structure 
of  Iturbide's  government  fell,  and  Guerrero  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  provisional  government 
He  became  a  liberal  partv  leadei  in  opposition  to 
the  conservative,  Nicolas  BBAVO,  and  helped  to 
put  down  Bravo's  revolution  against  President 
GUADALTTPB  VICTORIA  (1828)  Defeated  m  the 
election  of  1828,  Guerrero  charged  fraud  and,  with 
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the  help  of  Santa  Anna,  led  a  successful  revolution 
and  was  made  president  (1829)  In  his  administra- 
tion the  Spanish  invaders  of  Mexico  were  driven 
back  by  Santa  Anna'  In  Dec,  1829,  Anas  tamo 
BuflTAMANTE,  the  vice  president,  led  a  revolt 
against  Guerrero,  who  retired  to  the  South,  where 
he  conducted  sporadic  warfare  throughout  1830 
He  was  finally  captured  and  shot  See  biography 
by  W.  F  Sprague  (1939) 

Guerrero,  state  (24,887  sq  mi  ,  1946  estimated  pop 
858,325),  8W  Mexico,  011  the  Pacific  The  capital 
is  CHILPANCINOO  Dominated  by  the  Sierra  Madre 
del  Sur,  which  reaches  12,149  ft  in  the  Pico  de 
Teotepec,  Guerrero  is  extremely  mountainous  ex- 
cept for  a  narrow  coastal  strip,  which  has  a  good 
harbor  at  ACAPULCO  The  major  river  is  the  Rio  de 
las  BALSAS  The  climate  of  the  coast  and  the  deep 
valleys  is  hot,  rainy,  and  unhealthful,  but  the 
highlands  are  temperate  and  dner  Growing  of 
coffee,  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  cocoa,  and 
cereals  and  breeding  of  cattle  are  the  chief  means  of 
livelihood  From  extensive  foiests  come  rubber, 
vanilla,  and  woods  for  cabinetwork  and  for  dyes 
Although  mineral  resources  remain  generally  un- 
worked,  there  are  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  lead, 
mercurv,  iron,  coal,  precious  stones,  and  sulphur 
The  silverwork  of  TAXC  o  is  famous  In  Chilpan- 
cmgo,  TIXTLA,  and  other  towns,  cotton  and  leather 
goods,  cigarettes,  cane  products,  mescal,  and  te- 
quila are  manufactured  In  the  Spanish  colonial 
period  and  later  Guerrero  was  divided  among 
Michoacan,  Mexico  (state),  Puebla,  and  Oaxaca 
and  did  not  become  a  state  until  1849  Prominent 
in  the  war  against  the  Spanish  (1810-21),  the  state 
was  named  later  for  Vicente  GUERRERO,  one  of  the 
revolutionary  leaders,  who  accepted  Agustin  de 
Iturbide's  Plan  of  IGUALA  At  AYUTLA  in  1854  the 
Plan  of  Avutla  was  proclaimed  against  Santa 
Anna's  tyranny 

Guernere   see  CONSTITUTION,  ship 

guerrilla  warfare  (Rurf'lu)  [Span  , -little  war),  fight- 
ing by  small  armed  bands  independent  of  regularly 
organized  and  official  military  forces  Discipline 
is  less  rigid  with  them  than  with  regular  soldiers, 
as  it  depends  entirely  on  tho  personality  of  their 
leader  Sometimes  they  merely  constitute  robber 
bands  using  the  war  as  a  cover  for  their  plundering 
and  like  pirates  on  the  sea,  are  not  entitled,  when 
captured,  to  the  privileges  of  ordinary  prisoners  of 
war,  this  class  is  usually  executed  as  robbers  and 
murderers  More  often  they  are  partisans,  akin 
to  seagoing  privateers,  under  a  leader  who  is  com- 
missioned by  the  power  he  is  fighting  for  When 
partisans  obey  the  laws  of  tivihzed  warfare  they 
are  entitled  on  capture  to  be  treated  as  ordinan 
prisoners  of  war  Ver\  often,  however,  they  are 
exec  uted  by  their  c  aptors  Guerrilla  warfare  has 
played  a  great  part  in  modern  histor>  Large-scale 
guerrilla  fighting  accompanied  the  Ameruan  Rev- 
olution farmers,  hidden  behind  trees  or  walls, 
aimed  their  rifles  at  retreating  redcoats  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  and  throughout  the  colonies 
they  continued  to  harass  the  British  regulars  till 
their  capitulation  at  Yorktown  Partic  ularly  in 
the  South  was  guerrilla  fighting  effective  The  de- 
velopment of  guerrilla  tactics  there  under  such 
famous  partisan  leaders  as  1' nine  is  MAKION,  An- 
drew Pic'KKNS,  and  Thomas  SuMTtK  has  been  call- 
ed tho  great  contribution  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion to  the  history  of  warfare  The  name  guerrilla 
itself  was  coined  during  the  Peninsular  War  (1808- 
14),  when  Spanish  partisans  under  able  leaders 
such  as  Francisco  MINA  proved  unconquerable 
even  before  the  military  genius  of  Napoleon  t  rom 
Spam  the  use  of  the  term  spread  to  Latin  America 
and  thence  to  the  United  States  The  "bushwhack- 
ing" and  "jayhawkmg"  of  proslavery  and  anti- 
slavery  forces  in  "bleeding"  Kansas  in  the  late 
1850s  weic  species  of  guerrilla  fighting  In  the 
American  Civil  Wai,  William  C  QIANTRILL,  who 
operated  in  Missouri  and  Kansas,  was  the  most 
notorious  Confederate  guerrilla  leader  However, 
John  S  MOSBY,  eternal  gadfly  to  Union  forces  in  N 
Virginia,  was  doubtless  the  most  effective  Southern 
partisan  leader  Guerrilla  fighting  also  flourished 
in  the  mountainous  sections  of  West  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  and  m  Kentuc  kv  during  the  Civil  War 
The  Germans  suffered  so  muc  h  fiom  Irene  h  parti- 
sans (francs-tireurs)  ui  the  1'ranto-Prussiari  War 
of  1870-71  that  Field  Marshal  von  Moltke  oidered 
all  prisoners  who  were  not  fulh  umiormed  and  led 
by  regular  army  officers  to  be  shot  The  death 
penalty  was  even  prescribed  for  a  refusal  to  betray 
comrades  Much  ot  the  long-drawn-out  military 
activity  of  the  II  S  army  m  tho  Philippines  after 
the  Spanish-American  War  was  against  Filipino 
and  Moro  guerrilla  bands  Guerrilla  warfare  has 
l>een  characteristic  of  much  fighting  in  Latin  \mer- 
ira,  and  Francisco  (Pancho)  VILLA  and  August  o  C 
SANDINO  were  leaders  who  caused  no  little  trouble 
In  the  First  Woild  War  the  most  spectacular  thea- 
ter of  guerrilla  operations  was  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula, where  under  the  leadership  of  T  E  LA  WKENC  E 
and  Feisal  al  Husein  (later  Feisal  I)  various  Arab 
bands  were  effectively  used  against  the  ordinarily 
much  superior  Turkish  forces  Chinese  resistance 
against  Japanese  aggression  after  1937  was  due  as 
much  to  small  partisan  bands  aa  to  regular  Chinese 
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armies,  and  Spanish  republican  partisans  delayed 
Franco's  victory  m  the  Spanish  civil  war  In  the 
Second  World  War  partisans  were  especially  im- 
portant in  the  Balkans  and  in  Russia  The  Ger- 
mans were  never  able  to  establish  a  complete  hold 
on  Yugoslavia  because  of  the  small  but  well- 
equipped  bands  of  the  Communist  partisan  leader 
TITO  In  the  Soviet  Union  guerrilla  warfare  was 
even  taught  at  the  military  academy  and  was  so 
brilliantly  organized  that  it  constituted  a  contuiual 
threat  to  the  German  rear  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  German  disaster  on  the  Eastern  Front 
French  guerrillas  (the  maquis)  aided  Allied  airmen 
downed  in  combat  and  were  of  tremendous  help  to 
Allied  ground  forces  after  the  landing  in  Normand.v 
Guerrillas  were  also  active  in  Greece,  Italy,  Poland, 
the  Philippines,  China,  and  most  other  countries 
occupied  bv  the  Axis  powers  When  captured  the 
partisans  were  treated  with  utmost  cruelty  by  the 
Germans  and  Japanese  Shortly  before  their  sur- 
render the  Germans  organized  a  guerrilla  move- 
ment called  the  Werewolf,  but  it  failed  to  achieve 
any  results 

Guenini,  Olindo  (olcn'dO  gwar-re'ne),  1845-1916, 
Italian  poet  HIB  Postuma  (1877)  and  some  later 
volumes  of  poetry  were  published  under  the  pseudo- 
nym Lorenzo  Stecchetti  (loran'ted  stak-kat'te) 
Guerrim  also  wrote  humorous  verse  in  the  Venetian 
dialect  He  was  a  leadei  of  the  rxnsuno  school  of 
literature,  opposed  to  the  classicism  of  Giosue 
Carducci 

Guesclin,  Bertrand  du  see  Du  GUESCLIN,  BEBTRAND 

Guesde,  Jules  (zhul'  gcd'),  1845-1922,  French  so- 
cialist, whose  real  name  was  Basile  Exiled  for  his 
support  of  the  Pans  commune,  he  became  a  con- 
firmed Marxist  after  1876  and,  with  Paul  Laf argue, 
led  in  advocating  socialism  in  France  and  a  pohcv 
of  non-compiomise  with  the  existing  government 
Guesde  was  largely  responsible  for  the  formation 
(1905)  of  tho  unified  Pai  ti  sociahste,  which  marked 
the  triumph  of  Marxism  over  variant  forms  of 
French  organized  socialism  He  was  a  deputy 
(1893-1921)  and  served  in  the  cabinet  during  the 
First  World  War,  when  his  patriotism  overcame  his 
former  uncompromising  stand  He  wrote  many 
socialist  pamphlets  and  articles 

Guess,  George    see  SEQUOYAH 

Guest,  Lady  Charlotte  (Bertie),  1812-95,  English 
author  who  translated  (pub  1S3S-49)  the  M \BINO- 
QION  Her  second  husband  waw  Charles  Schreiber 

Guest.  Edwin,  1800  1880,  English  archaeologist  and 
philologist  Practically  the  founder  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society  (1842),  he  wrote  articles  on  English 
philology  and  on  archaeology,  especially  the  re- 
mains of  Roman  Britaui  Guest's  writings  are  still 
valuable  foi  their  extensive  materials  cited  HIH 
only  book  was  A  History  of  English  Rhythms  (1838, 
ed  by  W  W  Skeat,  1882) ,  1m  papers  were  repub- 
lished  as  Originea  Celticae  (ed  by  William  Stubbs 
and  C  Deedes,  2  vols  ,  1883) 

Gueux  (gu)  [Fi  ,  -beggars]  In  1566 more  than  2,000 
Dutch  and  Flemish  nobles  and  burghers  (both 
Piotestants  and  Catholics)  signed  a  document— 
the  so-called  Compromise  of  Breda — by  which  they 
lx)und  themselves  in  solemn  oath  to  resist  the  cur- 
tailment of  liberties  imposed  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment in  the  VETHERLANDS  The  document 
was  drafted  chiefly  by  Philip  van  MARNIX  Its 
radical  tone  displeased  the  great  nobles,  on  the 
advice  of  William  the  Silent  the  original  wording 
was  considerably  toned  down  when,  in  the  same 
year,  a  petition  on  behalf  of  the  signers  of  the 
compromise  was  presented  to  the  regent,  Margaret 
of  Parma  Margaret's  adviser,  Barlaymont,  re- 
ferred to  the  petitioners  as  "these  beggars,"  where- 
upon the  revolutionary  partv  adopted  both  the 
sobriquet  and  the  insignia  of  beggars  In  1569  the 
term  "Beggars  of  the  Sea"  (Fr  Gueux  de  la  mer) 
came  to  bo  applied  to  crews  of  patriotic  privateers 
chartered  by  WILLIAM  THE  SILENT  to  harass 
Spanish  shipping,  their  most  notable  action  was 
the  laimng  of  the  siogo  of  LKID*  N  (1674)  In  later 
years  the  crews  degenerated  into  ordinary  pirates 

Guevara,  Antonio  de  (anto'njo  da,  gava'ra).  1480' 
1545,  Spanish  moralist  and  chronicler  liis  most 
famous  book  is  a  didactic  novel,  Lt&ro  ttamado 
Itelox  de  printipes  (1529),  often  called  Libra  dureo 
del  emperador  Marco  Aurelio,  of  which  there  were 
early  English  translations  under  various  titles  The 
best  known  of  these  are  The  Golden  Book  of  Marcus 
Aurehu*  (1535),  translated  by  Baron  Berners,  and 
The  Dial  of  Princes  (1557),  translated  by  Sir 
Thomas  North,  which  was  once  thought  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  ouphuistic  school  of  English  htera- 
tuie  Menosprrcw  dc  corlt  y  alabansa  de  aldea 
(1539)  contrasts  life  in  court  and  in  tho  country 
His  Epintolas  familuins  (1539  45)  was  translated 
as  Golden  Eputle*  (1593) 

Guevara,  Luis  Velez  de    sec  VltuL/  DE  GUEVARA 

Gueydan  (gadun',  ga'duu),  town  (pop  1,606),  SW 
La  ,  in  tho  bayou  legion,  me  1899 

Guggenheim  (gdo'gunhlni),  family  of  American  in- 
dustrialists and  philanthropists  Meyer  Guggen- 
heim, 1828-1905,  b  Aargau  canton,  Switzerland, 
came  (1S47)  to  the  United  States,  prospered  as  a 
retail  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  time  built 
up  a  flourishing  business  importing  Swiss  embroi- 
dery When  nearly  60  he  purchased  from  friends 
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profits  were  in  processing  rather  than  in  mining, 
he  built  large  smelters  in  Coloi  ado  and  Mexico  and 
a  refinery  at  Perth  Ambov,  N  J  The  expansion  of 
the  Guggenheim  enterprises  was  accelerated  by 
seven  weH-tramed  sons—Isaac,  Daniel,  Murry,  Sol- 
omon, Benjamin,  Simon,  and  William — who  filled 
strategic  places  m  the  Guggenheim  organisation 
Daniel  Guggenheim,  185b-1930,  b  Philadelphia, 
was  largely  responsible  for  combining  (1901)  the 
Guggenheim  interests  with  the  Amen  can  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company,  of  wluch  he  became  presi- 
dent. He  thus  headed  an  industrial  empire  which 
mined  copper  and  nitrate  m  Chile,  tin  in  Bolivia, 
gold  in  Alaska,  and  diamonds  in  Africa  The  Dan- 
iel and  Florence  Guggenheim  Foundation  and  the 
Guggenheim  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Aeronau- 
tics represent  his  principal  philanthropies  Hi»  son, 
Harry  Frank  Guggenheim,  1890-,  b  West  End, 
N  J  ,  fought  m  two  world  wars,  served  in  inter- 
national conference*,  and  was  (1929-83)  ambassa- 
dor to  Cuba  Daniel's  brother,  Simon  Guggen- 
heim, 1867-1941,  b  Philadelphia,  served  (1907-13) 
as  U  S  Senator.  With  his  wife  he  established  (1925) 
in  memory  of  their  son  the  John  Simon  Guggen- 
heim Memorial  Foundation,  which  annually  grants 
fellowships  to  scholars,  writers,  and  artists  An- 
other brother  of  Daniel,  Solomon  Robert  Guggen- 
heim, 1861-1949,  b  Philadelphia,  established  a 
foundation  to  increase  public  appreciation  of  non- 
objective  art  See  Harvey  O'Connor,  The  Guggen^ 
hetnu  (1937) 

Guiana  (gea'nu,  gea'nu),  region,  NE  South  Amer- 
ica, bounded  by  the  Orinoco,  by  the  Camquiare 
channel  connecting  the  Orinoco  with  the  Rio 
Negro,  by  the  Amaion,  and  bv  the  Atlantic  It 
includes  SE  Venezuela,  part  of  N  Brazil,  and 
Dutch,  British,  and  French  Guiana  In  a  narrower 
sense,  the  name  is  restricted  to  the  three  colonies 
Most  of  the  GUIANA  HIGHLANDS  is  in  Venezuela  A 
southeastern  extension  of  the  highlands,  and  geo- 
logically a  part  of  them,  though  separated  from 
them  by  the  valleys  of  the  upper  Rio  BBANOO  and 
the  ESSIDQUIBO,  is  the  low  Tumuc-Humac  range 
Descending  from  the  plateaus  m  gigantic  water- 
falls such  as  KAIBTBUU  FALU*  and  flowing  among 
low  mountains,  the  rivers  pass  through  savannas, 
tropical  ram  forests,  and  coastal  mangrove  swamps 
and  lagoons  The\  are  navigable  only  for  short 
distances  because  of  frequent  falls  and  rapids,  a 
feature  which  has  seriously  handicapped  exploita- 
tion of  the  region.  The  coastal  zone,  from  15  to  50 
ml  wide,  contains  rich  deposits  of  alluvium  carried 
by  ocean  currents  from  the  Amazon  and  piled  up  in 
long  mud  bars  The  Dutch  and  subsequently  the 
English  reclaimed  near  the  centers  of  population 
much  of  the  tidal  lands  for  planting  sugar  cane 
and  rice,  but  the  acreage  is  tiny  in  comparison  to 
Guiana  as  a  whole  Virtually  the  only  other 
agncultural  activities  are  the  Bush  Negroes'  fields 
of  subsistence  crops  on  the  savannas  of  the  interior 
Together  with  scattered  tribes  of  Indians,  with 
whom  generally  they  do  not  intermingle,  the  bush 
Negroes  are  practical  h  an  independent  people,, 
descendants  of  freed  slaves  or  MAROONH.  Ever  since 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  19th  cent, 
labor  shortage  lias  proved  a  second  important 
handicap  to  material  advancement,  partially  off- 
set in  British  Guiana  by  importing  East  Indians 
until  the  emigration  was  prohibited  by  the  Indian 
government  Most  of  coastal  Guiana  suffers  f i  oin  a 
monotonous  and  muggy  heat  Rainfall  is  heavy 
Except  in  the  British  and  Dutch  centers  of  popula- 
tion, where  modern  sanitation  measures  have  been 
taken,  tropical  fevers  are  prevalent  The  legend  of 
EL  DORADO  existed  in  Guiana,  but  the  difficulty 
of  finding  easy  wealth  kept  the  Spaniards  out 
and  left  the  coast  open  to  the  commercial  enter- 
prises  of  the  Dutch,  English,  and  French,  spurred 
on  at  first  by  the  tales  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  who 
voyaged  there  in  1595  The  Dutch  were  first  to 
settle*  but  ownership  of  the  territory  was  to  change 
handa  many  tunes  before  the  present  arrangement. 
Biittefc  Golan*  (88,000  sq  mi.,  pop  375,819,  ex- 
clusive of  native  Indians)  is  a  crown  colony  and 
westernmost  of  the  three.  The  capital  is  GEORGE- 
TOWN oa  the  Demerara  river,  and  the  colony  is 
sometime*  called  Demerara  The  population  is 
polyglot — about  3  percent  white,  about  3  percent 
Indian*  about  42  percent  East  Indian,  about 
38  percent  Negro,  and  the  rest  various  mixtures 
Most  prosperous  of  the  three  colonies,  British 
Guiana  exports  sugar,  nun,  noe,  hardwoods,  balata, 
andjquantities  of  gold,  diamonds,  and  bauxite  The 
diamond  fields  on  the  Macarum  river  rank  next  to 
the  African  fields,  the  bauxite  mines  are  among  the 
world's  major  sources  of  aluminum  In  1630  the 
British  had  begun  settlement  of  Surinam  (present 
Dutch  Guiana),  and  by  the  middle  of  the  century 
were  casting  covetous  glances  toward  the  pros- 
perous Dutch  settlements  to  the  northwest — 
Essequibo,  Berbice,  and  Pomeroon  in  present 
British  Guiana  Dunng  the  DUTCH  WARS  the 
English  captured  (1665)  the  Dutch  settlements, 
but  by  the  Treaty  of  Breda  (1667)  the  Dutch  not 
only  regained  them  but  also,  in  exchange  for 
New  Netherland  (New  York),  the  British  title  to 
present  Dutch  Guiana  Dutch  control  was  briefly 
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interrupted  (1780)  by  English,  capture  of  the  princi- 
pal towns,  but  in  1782  the  French  wrested  control 
from  tlte  firifesh/and  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1788) 
Dutch  ownership  was  restored.  Again,  m  the 
French  Revolutionary  Wars,  England  seised  all  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  Guiana.  Restored  to  the 
Netherlands  by  the  Peace  of  Amiens  (1802),  the 
colonies  were  once  more  captured  (1803)  by  the 
British  and  held  until  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
(1815),  when  Great  Britain  was  permanently 
awarded  what  is  today  British  Guiana  and  the 
Netherlands  was  confirmed  in  its  ownership  of 
Surinam — a  reversal  of  the  original  pattern  of  set- 
tlement. The  colonies  of  Essequibo,  Berhtce,  and 
Demerara  were  united  Gold  was  discovered  in 
1884  and  speeded  British  expansion  toward  the 
Orinoco  delta,  a  trend  bitterly  resented  by  Vene- 
suela.  The  VENEZUELA  BOUNDARY  DISPUTE  en- 
sued In  1940  the  United  States  acquired  99-year 
leases  to  defense  bases  in  the  colony  See  William 
Beebe,  Jungle  Peace  (1918),  Evelyn  Waugh, 
Nwwty-beo  Days  (1934),  P  A  Zahl,  To  the  Lost 
World  (1939)  Dutch  Guiana,  Netherlands 
Guana,  or  Surinam  (8<36rmam',~n&m'),  Dutch 
Suriname  (55,143  sq  mi  ,  pop  203,580,  including 
Indians  and  bush  Negroes),  lies  between  British 
and  French  Guiana  The  capital  is  PARAMARIBO 
White  the  Negro  element  predominates,  the  popu- 
lation also  includes  Javanese,  East  Indians,  native 
IndiaiiH,  Brazilian  Jewish  refugees,  and  a  few  fugi- 
tives from  the  French  penal  camps  Of  the  chief 
exports — rum,  coffee,  timber,  and  bauxite — baux- 
ite is  shipped  almost  entirely  to  the  United  States 
Although  the  first  Dutch  expedition  to  the  Guianan 
coast  took  place  in  1597-98,  it  wan  1616  before  a 
colony  was  established  on  the  Essequibo  in  present 
British  Guiana  To  exploit  the  territory  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  was  founded  m  1621  The 
Dutch  hold  on  the  coast  was  interrupted  by  the 
English  (as  told  in  the  account  of  British  Guiana), 
by  French  attacks,  and  by  a  disastrous  slave  in- 
surrection (1762-63)  The  Treaty  of  Breda  gave 
the  present  Dutch  Guiana  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
when  the  Congress  of  Vienna  reapportioned  the 
territory  of  Guiana  in  1815,  the  Dutch  lost  the 
colonies  they  had  founded  but  secured  permanent 
title  to  Surinam  Late  in  1949  the  colony  was 
made  autonomous  within  the  Dutch  empire  See 
M  J  Herskovits  and  F  S  Herskovits,  Kunname 
Folk-Lore  (1937),  P  H  Hiss,  Netherlands  Amenta 
(1943)  French  Guiana,  FT  La  Quyane  Francaite 
(c  34,740  sq  mi  ,  pop  28,537,  excluding  the  float- 
ing population  of  the  interior),  is  E  of  Dutch 
Guiana  In  1946  it  became  a  department  of 
Metropolitan  France  The  region  comprises  the 
colony  proper,  a  coastal  area  some  25  mi  wide,  and 
the  interior  Territory  of  Inmi  (c  30,300  sq  mi  , 
pop  5,024),  which  was  administered  separately 
from  1930  to  1<?47  The  capital  is  CAYBNNK  The 
French  possession  is  less  prosperous  than  the 
British  or  the  Dutch  Plantations  produce  prac- 
tically nothing  for  export  The  only  economic 
mainstay  has  been  gold,  discovered  in  1853 
French  Guiana  was  used  as  a  penal  colony  and 
place  of  exile  in  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  Napoleon  III  strengthened  its  status  as  a  pris- 
on for  hardened  criminals  Escaped  and  paroled 
prisoners  have  settled  in  the  colony  In  1946 
France  halted  tho  transportation  of  prisoners  to 
Guiana  and  began  removing  those  still  in  the 
prisons  and  the  camps  on  the  tropical  coastal 
rivers  and  on  islands  such  as  the  lies  du  Salut,  the 
most  famous  of  which  is  DEVILS  ISLAND  The  first 
important  French  settlement  in  the  region  was 
founded  at  Cayenne  m  1643  In  the  Dutch  Wars 
of  Louis  XIV,  Cayenne  in  1676  was  captured  by 
the  I  hitch  but  was  later  retaken  During  the 
Napoleonic  Wars,  Cayenne  was  occupied  (1808-17) 
by  the  Portuguese,  but  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had 
restored  the  colony  in  1815. 

Guiana  Highlands,  mountainous  tableland,  mostly 
m  Venezuela,  bounded  by  the  Orinoco  and  Amason 
basins  and  the  coastal  lowlands  of  British  Guiana 
RORAIMA  is  the  highest  mountain  The  Guiana 
Highlands  consist  of  vast  plateaus  of  crystalline 
rocks  overlaid  by  sandstone  and  lava  caps  The 
tablelands  rise  one  after  another  in  sheer  escarp- 
ments hundreds  to  thousands  of  feet  high,  like 
gargantuan  steps,  and  rivers  pouring  over  the 
edges  create  magnificent  waterfall*,  such  as  Ku- 
kenaam  (2,000  ft  high)  and  ANUKL  FALLS  Vegeta- 
tion ranges  from  open  grasslands  to  senudeciduous 
tropical  rain  forests  Quantities  of  gold  have  been 
mined  in  the  El  Callao  area  o  125  mi  S  of  CIUDAD 
BoLfvAR,  and  some  diamonds  have  been  obtained 
fabulous  deposits  of  iron  ore  remain  almost  u re- 
touched, for  though  potentially  a  source  of  great 
mineral  and  agricultural  wealth,  the  region  of  the 
Guiana  Highlands  is  one  of  the  most  inaccessible 
wilderness  areas  of  the  world 

Guibert  of  Ravenna  (gwl'burt,  geber'),  d.  1100,  Ital- 
ian churchman  (b  Parma),  antipope  (1080-1100) 
with  the  name  Clement  III  He  was  imperial 
chancellor  of  Italy  (1057-63)  and  always  opposed 
the  papal  reform  efforts,  MO  be  tod  the  party  which 
repudiated  Pope  Alexander  II  HBNRV  IV  made 
him  archbishop  of  liavenua  (1072),  and  Guibert 
continued  to  intrigue  against  GRKGOBY  VII  In 


Henry  was  ecoommtraicated,  he  sum- 

a  council  which  declared  the  pope  deposed 

and  chose  Guibert  The  antipope  entered  Rome  xri 
1068,  m  Henry's  train,  and  was  enthroned  ia  1084 
He  crowned  the  emperor.  His  name  is  sometimes 
spelled  Wibert 

Guteciardini,  Francesco  (fr&nch&'skfi  gwet-ch&rde'- 
n«),  1483-1540,  Italian  historian  and  statesman 
He  represented  (1512)  his  native  Florence  at  the 
court  of  Spain,  held  several  offices  in  the  Florentine 

Comment,  and  entered  (1516)  the  service  of  Pope 
X.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Modena 
(1516),  commissary  of  the  papal  army  (1521),  and 
president  of  the  Romagna  (1524)  After  1527. 
when  he  lost  his  high  office  as  a  result  of  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Papal  States  by  the  army  of  Emperor 
Charles  V,  GHurciardmi  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
writing  His  history  of  Italy,  written  m  his  matu- 
rity and  covering  the  period  1492-1534  (i  e  ,  the 
period  of  the  Italian  Wars),  is  the  masterwork  of 
Italian  historical  literature  of  the  Renaissance  It 
is  distinguished  by  its  objectivity  and  its  clear- 
eyed  analysis  of  motives,  events,  and  persons.  A 
follower  of  Machiavelh,  Guioaardim  had  scant  re- 
gard for  ethics  in  politics  and  has  been  accused  of 
cynical  realism.  His  history  of  Florence,  covering 
the  i>eriod  from  1378  to  1509,  written  during  h» 
youth,  was  published  only  in  1859  It  has  all  the 
merits  of  the  later  work,  and  in  addition  that  of  ex- 
treme simplicity  and  directness  of  style.  Guic- 
ciardmi  also  wrote  a  collection  of  maxima,  trans- 
lated as  G'<mn«e<«  and  Reflection*  (1890). 

guidance,  concept  that  education  must  promote  tlte 
efficient  and  happy  life  of  the  individual  student 
The  disruption  of  community  and  family  life  by 
the  complexities  of  industrial  civilisation  made  it 
apparent  that  experts  m  guidance  should  be 
trained  to  handle  problems  of  individual  adjust- 
ment Though  the  need  for  attention  to  the  whole 
individual  has  been  recognised  by  educators  tmioe 
Socrates,  only  during  the  20th  cent  has  a  body  of 
information  developed  This  development,  oc- 
curring largely  in  the  United  States,  was  the  result 
of  two  influences  John  Dewey  and  others  insisted 
that  the  object  of  education  should  be  to  stimulate 
the  fullest  possible  growth  of  the  individual  and 
that  the  unique  qualities  of  individuality  require 
individual  handling  for  adequate  development,  in 
this  same  penod,  social  and  economic  develop- 
ments stimulated  a  great  increase  in  school  enroll- 
ment These  two  forces  encouraged  a  reexamma- 
tiori  of  the  curriculum*  and  methods  of  secondary 
schools  with  special  reference  to  tho  needs  of 
students  who  did  not  plan  to  enter  college  The 
academic  curriculum  was  revised  to  fit  their  cul- 
tural and  vocational  requirements  (see  VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING)  Early  guidance  programs  dealt  with 
the  immediate  problem  of  vocational  placement  In 
an  industrial  economy,  machinery  for  bringing 
together  jobs  and  workers  was  essential,  and  the 
problem  was  complicated  by  the  unrealistic  ambi- 
tions of  many  young  people  To  meet  the  need, 
vocational  counselors  assumed  the  duties  of  help- 
ing people  understand  their  potentialities  and 
liabilities  and  of  helping  them  make  intelligent 
vocational  decisions  The  Boston  Vocational 
Bureau  was  organised  in  1908,  and  since  then  many 
schools,  municipalities,  states,  and  private  organi- 
sations have  instituted  vocational  counseling 
services  With  the  development  of  aptitude  teat- 
ing,  commercial  organisations  were  formed  to 
analyze  the  client's  abilities  and  to  furnish  advice 
Schools,  especially  those  in  industrial  areas,  or- 
ganised testing  and  placement  services,  many  of 
them  in  cooperation  with  interested  Federal  and 
state  agencies  Tho  U  S.  Employment  Service  haw 
been  an  active  force  in  establishing  standards  and 
methods  of  vocational  guidance  The  personnel 
departments  of  many  large  corporations  have  in- 
stituted systems  of  guidance  to  promote  the  better 
utilisation  of  their  man  power  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  Second  World  War  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration set  up  an  ambitious  vocational  and  educa- 
tional guidance  program  Every  person  who  served 
in  the  armed  forces  honorably  and  more  than  90 
days  was  eligible  under  the  law  for  vocational  ad- 
visement by  trained  advisers  The  field  of  guidance 
includes  educational  counsel  which  goes  beyond 
vocational  considerations  into  questions  of  avoca- 
tion, creative  interests,  financial  resources,  and 
family  >>ackground  In  so  far  as  guidance  enters  the 
field  of  personal  and  social  adjustment,  counselors 
must  be  conversant  with  the  psychology  of  per- 
sonality Virtually  all  teachers  colleges  offer  major 
courses  m  guidance,  and  graduate  schools  of  educa- 
tion grant  advanced  degrees  m  the  field  SeeW  V 
Bingham,  Aptitudes  and  Aptitude  Tutting  (1937), 
R  M  Strang,  PupU  Pcrsonnd  and  Outdance 
(1940),  J.  M  Brewer,  Hittary  <tf  Fooafemoi  Guid- 
ance (1942),  A.  E.  Traxler,  TechMqw*  of  Guitiarux: 
Te*t*.  Record*,  and  Cattneeltng  (1945). 

Guidi,  Tommaso:  see  MABACCIO. 

Guide  d'Arezzo  (gwe'dO  darflt'tso)  or  Guide  Ar«- 
tinus  (arutl'nus),  c. 990- 1060.  Italian  Benedictine 
monk.  His  chief  contributions  to  musical  nota- 
tion are  two — he  added  two  lines  to  the  two  (one 
red,  one  yellow)  already  serving  as  a  staff,  and  he 
made  use  of  both  the  lines  and  the  spaces.  Hi* 
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theoretical  work,  Mtcrrtoff**  (c.1040),  is  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  organum  An 
important  innovation  of  his  was  the  solmioation 
syllables  (sometimes  called,  after  him,  Aretimari 
syllables).  He  observed  that  each  line  of  a  well- 
known  hymn  to  St  John  began  a  note  higher  than 
the  previous  line  and,  as  an  aid  to  memorising, 
used  the  first  syllable  of  each  line  to  indicate  the 
success!  re  tones  of  the  hexachord  Ut  queant  laxie ; 
Amonare  fibns,  Aftra  gestorum,  Famuli  tuorum, 
Solve  polluti,  Labn  reatum;  Sancte  Joannes  A« 
the  octave  superseded  the  hexanhord,  an  additional 
syllable  n  or  ti  was  added,  and  for  nearly  200  years 
ul  has  been  replaced  by  do  as  being  more  singable 
Other  revisions  which  have  been  suggested  from 
time  to  time  have  not  survived  GuidoVsystem  was 
such  as  is  called  a  movable-do  system  today,  each 
hexachord  beginning  with  ut  and  ending  with  la, 
even  when  transposed  In  this  manner  these  syl- 
lables became  the  basis  of  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  of 
MUSICAL  NOTATION  Fixed-do  systems,  wherein  do 
is  always  C  no  matter  what  the  key  of  the  music, 
have  also  been  employed  in  the  teaching  of  sight 
Ringing  8oi,F&aE  IB  the  commonest  fixed-do 
system 

Ouido  of  Sient  (see'nu),  13th  cent ,  Italian  painter 
whose  identity  19  doubtful  All  that  is  known  of 
him  is  an  inscription  on  a  large  and  almost  com- 
pletely repainted  Virgin  and  Child  Enthroned 
(formerly  in  San  Domenico  at  Siena,  now  in  the 
Palazto  Pubbhco),  which  reads,  "Guido  de  Serns" 
and  bears  the  date  1221  Borne  authorities  claim 
this  should  read  1281  and  ascribe  the  work  to 
Quido  Grasiam,  a  Sienese  artist  of  the  later  13th 
cent  ,  but  modern  experts  incline  to  the  earlier 
date — a  fact  which,  if  true,  makes  this  artist  the 
predecessor  of  Cimabue  and  establishes  the  Sienese 
rather  than  the  Florentine  school  aw  the  first  to 
revive  painting  in  Italy  after  the  Byzantine 
dominance 

Guido  Reni  (ra'nF),  1575-1642,  Italian  painter,  b 
near  Bologna  As  a  child  he  entered  the  studio  of 
the  Flemish  painter  Denis  Cahaert  About  1595 
he  became,  for  a  short  time,  a  pupil  of  the  Carracei, 
who  wore  then  at  the  height  of  then  popularity 
Such  works  as  the  Virgin  in  Glory  with  Saints 
(Bologna)  and  his  copy  of  Annibale  Carraec-i's 
St  Roch  Distributing  \lrns  won  him  early  ac- 
claim Bv  1.598  ho  was  commissioned  bv  the  gov- 
ernment to  execute  decorative  frescoes  on  the  fa- 
cade of  the  Palazzo  Pubbhco  in  honor  of  Pope 
Clement  VIlI's  visit  to  Bologna  In  1600  he  made 
the  first  of  his  many  trips  to  Homo,  which  was 
to  become  the  center  of  his  activities  for  more 
than  20  years  Ho  became  a  rival  of  Caravaggio, 
whoso  work  cloarlv  influenced  his  famous  Cruci- 
fixion of  St  Peter  (Vatican)  About  1607-9  ho 
worked  on  frescoes  in  the  Church  of  San  Gregono 
Magno  (Home)  Hcie,  in  his  rendering  of  such 
scenes  as  God  thf  Fathtr  above  n  Concert  of  Angels, 
he  already  display  the  grandeur  of  style  and  golden 
and  silver  tonality  characteristic  of  his  most  re- 
nowned work,  the  Aurora  fresco  in  the  Rospighosi 
Palace,  Rome,  executed  some  five  years  later  for  his 
patron  Pope  Paul  V  In  1020  he  was  commissioned 
by  Cardinal  Mdohranduu  to  execute  the  frescoes  in 
the  cathedral  at  Kavonna.  which  include  the  fa- 
mous scene  lurcuhtrs  (fathering  the  Manna  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  returned  to  Bologna, 
whore  he  established  his  own  academv  Among 
hia  many  works,  well  represented  in  European 
museums,  are  the  so-called  Beatrice  Cenci  portrait 
(Corsini  Gall,  Homo),  \talanta  and  Hippomencs 
(Naples),  and  many  versions  of  such  sunjects  as 
the  Eccf  Homo  (examples  in  the  National  Gall  . 
Ixmdon,  and  tho  Louvre),  Mater  Dolorosa  (ex- 
amples in  the  Corsim  Gall  ),  and  Penitent  Magda- 
len (examples  in  the  Louvre  and  tho  Liechtenstein 
Gall .  Vienna)  He  also  executed  many  engravings 
based  on  paintings  of  his  own  or  of  other  artists 
Guido's  eclecticism  and  his  tendency  towards  a 
voluptuous  sentimentality  are  characteristic  of  the 
Italian  baroque  art  of  his  period  During  the  17th 
and  18th  cent  he  was  esteemed  as  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  all  time  Since  then,  with  change  in 
taste,  his  reputation  has  declined 

Guienne,  Fr  Ouyenne  (both  ge6n',  gwM  [like 
Aquitame,  from  Latin  Aguitania],  region  and 
former  province,  SW  France  Tho  term  meant  dif- 
ferent territories  at  different  times  Guienne  as  it 
existed  from  tho  time  of  Henry  IV  to  the  French 
Revolution  covered  the  present  departments  of 
Gironde,  Dordogno,  Lot,  Lot-et-Garonne,  and 
Aveyron  It  thus  has  no  geographic  unity  but  in- 
cludes part  of  the  Aquitame  basin  and  part  of  the 
MASSIF  CENTRAL.  BORDEAUX  is  the  historic  capital, 
the  chief  poit,  and  the  center  of  the  wino  industry 
Gutenno  was  synonymous  with  AQOTTAINK  until 
the  HUNDRED  YEARS  WAR  It  passed  to  England 
(1152)  by  the  marriage  of  EUOANOR  OF  AQWTAINK 
to  Henry  II  By  1453  Guienne  was  reconquered 
by  France  To  its  mam  components — Bordelais, 
PiitiaoRD,  and  Agenois  (see  AGEN) — two  formei 
dependencies  of  Toulouse  were  added,  QUBRCY  and 
ROUBBOUB  Guienne  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  PAHJUEMBNT  of  Bordeaux 

Guilbert,  Y*ett«  (ev6V  gClbeV),  1869-1944,  French 
chanteuae  Her  repertoire  included  songs  and 


833 

sketches  of  life  in  the  Latin  Quarter  and,  later, 
romantic  ballads  of  the  Middle  Ages  The  charm 
of  her  expressions,  mannerisms,  and  gestures  over- 
came the  barrier  of  language  on  her  seven  visits  to 
the  United  States  between  1895  and  1922  She 
wrote  How  to  Sing  a  Song  (1919)  and  an  auto- 
biography, Tfu  Song  of  My  Life  (1929) 
Gmlciford  (gfl'ftird),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop 
30,754,  1947  estimated  pop  47,930),  county  town 
of  Surrey,  England,  on  the  Wey  and  SW  of  London 
On  its  steep  High  St  are  Abbot's  Hospital  (a  home 
for  old  men  and  women,  founded  1619  by  Arch- 
bishop Abbot),  the  grammar  school  (1509),  the 
guildhall  (17th  cent ),  and  the  Church  of  St  Mary 
(partly  Norman)  The  rums  of  a  Norman  castle 
stand  on  a  mound  A  cathedral  (founded  1927)  is 
being  erected  Sheep  and  cattle  fairs  are  held  in 
Guildford  Lewis  Carroll  is  buried  here  In 
Malory's  Morte  d' Arthur,  Astolat.  the  home  of 
Elaine,  in  identified  with  GUI Idford  (see  ARTHURIAN 
LEGEND) 

guild!  or  gilds  (both  gfldz),  economic  and  social 
associations  of  persons  in  the  same  business  or  plv- 
mg  the  same  craft,  tvpical  of  Western  Europe  in 
tha  Middle  Ages  Distinctively  membership  was 
never  bv  class  but  by  profession  or  trade,  and  the 
pnrnarv  functions  wore  to  establish  control  over 
that  profession  or  trade  in  a  lo<  altty,  to  set  stand- 
ards of  workmanship  and  price,  to  protect  the  par- 
ticular business  from  capricious  exactions,  to  pre- 
vent encroachment  of  members  of  the  trade  or 
craft  from  other  localities,  and  to  establish  status 
for  members  of  tho  guild  in  society  Similar  asso- 
ciations of  both  mere  Hants  and  e  niftameri  have 
been  known  at  various  times  and  places  Greek 
merchants'  associations  were  of  considerable  signifi- 
cance in  the  Hellenistic  period,  and  in  Roman 
times  Eac  h  provim  lal  c  it>  had  its  various  collegia 
(some  of  which  were  economic  guilds  as  well  as 
clubs),  while  the  capital  cit>  and  latei  that  other 
capital  oitv,  Constantinople,  had  efficientlv  or- 
ganised cm  porn  Under  the  centralizing  power  of 
the  Roman  emperors  these  tended  to  be  reduced  to 
subservience  and  to  become  mere  administrative 
tools  of  the  government  Thih  process  was  com- 
pleted in  the  compulsory  membership  imposed  in 
the  Bvzantme  Ernpiie  after  the  barbarian  invasions 
had  made  such  <  ompulsion  impossible  in  the  West 
These  guilds  were  continued  in  the  East  and  in 
some  of  the  oitie*  of  Ituly,  notabK  Ravenna,  where 
thev  persisted  at  least  until  the  10th  cent  Their 
effect  on  the  creation  of  medieval  guilds  is,  how- 
evoi,  at  liest  debatable  Some  scholars  havo  found 
the  origin  of  guilds  in  old  tribal  organisms  of  the 
Germans  or  in  religious  a-ssoc lationx  \t  nnv  rate, 
when  spontaneous  associations  of  mere  hants  began 
to  spring  up,  they  seem  to  have  been  intended  for 
protection  of  commerce  in  perilous  times  of  feudal 
and  insecure  local  governments  These  merchant 
guilds  (or  guilds  merchant)  became  extremely 
powerful  as  lucrative  trade  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  ac  ross  Europe  me  reased  Some  of  the  Italian 
merchant  guilds,  such  as  those  of  Genoa  and  Hor- 
ence,  became  dominant  in  the  local  government 
Likewise  in  England  and  in  some  of  the  cities  of 
Germain  the  guilds  of  merchants  exercised  enor- 
mous power  in  the  growing  towns — though  it 
should  perhaps  be  noted  that  the  organization  of 
the  commune  long  antedated  the  guild  and  in  most 
<  oses  control  bv  a  guild  meant  captuie,  rather  than 
development,  of  power  Commerce  was  less  and 
less  of  a  local  affair,  and  the  associations  in  some 
cases  tended  to  become  huge  intercity  leagues  for 
the  development  und  protection  of  trade  The 
most  striking  example  was  the  II  \NBEVIIC  LKACJUH 
of  N  Europe,  which  established  some  of  its  own 
trading  cities  and  controlled  them  The  mere  hunt 
guilds  had  a  vast  effect  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Com  menial  Revolution  No  lews  important  were 
the  craft  guilds,  the  associations  of  artisans  of  a 
particular  trade,  e  g ,  t  he  weavers  guild  and  the 
fullers  guild  These  grow  with  great  rapidity  ns 
towns  developed  in  tho  12th  cent  and  tended  to 
share  power  with  the  merchants  or  even,  in  some 
c-ases,  to  supplant  them  in  power  Generallj  tho 
members  were  divided  into  masters,  apprentices, 
and  journey  men  The  masters  were  the  owners  of 
the  shops  and  the  trainers  of  the  apprentices  The 
apprentices  wore  bound  to  the  masters,  they  were 
we  opted  for  n  stipulated  sum  paid  to  the  masters 
for  training  and  were  given  a  bare  living  for  a  num- 
lx;r  of  jears,  the  amount  paid  and  the  length  of 
time  were  sot  by  the  guild  and  varied  from  one 
c  raft  to  another  and  one  place  to  another  The  ap- 
prentices wore  strictly  under  the  control  of  the 
masters,  hut  the  conditions  of  control  weie  set  b> 
custom  and  bv  some  guild  regulation  The  third 
c  lass  in  the  guild  was  made  up  of  journey  men,  men 
who  had  finished  their  training  as  apprentices  but 
c  ould  not  attain  the  status  of  masters  (for  the  num- 
ber of  masters  was  limited)  The  guild  reflec  ted 
the  medieval  desire  for  ordering  soc  lety ,  and  its 
mm  was  generally  a  rather  static  peimanence 
Each  guild  set  the  terms  of  its  craft,  forms  of  labor, 
standard  of  product  (e  g ,  the  weight  of  a  loaf  of 
bread),  and  methods*  of  sale,  all  these  things  were, 
however,  subject  to  royal  and  national  law  as  c  o- 
hoiont  nations  developed  in  the  West  The  rela- 
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tionship  of  the  feudal  ruler  to  the  guilds  was  ideally 
oae  of  cooperation  Actually  the  wealthy  guilds 
were  able  to  secure  immunity  from  interference  by 
noble  or  king  either  by  pa>  mg  large  sums  of  money, 
promising  future  benefits,  or  by  intimidation 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  weaving  towns  of  Flanders, 
the  guilds  were  leaders  of  revolt  against  feudal 
authority  (e  g  ,  BIUJOEH  and  GHENT)  The  tenden- 
cy in  the  industrial  towns  was,  thus,  for  the  guilds 
to  assume  dommanc  e  in  municipal  government, 
and  traces  of  that  control  persist  in  much  of  the 
local  government  of  Western  Europe  today  The 
guilds  of  London  (see  LIVERY  COMPANIES)  had  wide 
so<  i*l  obligations  and  prominence  in  the  c  it>  gov- 
ernment The  strengthening  of  the  power  of  the 
nations  in  the  15th  and  Ibth  cent  tended  to  make 
royal  powei  greater,  and  the  king  m  some  instances 
was  able  to  i  educe  the  guilds  to  subservience  The 
improvement  of  communications,  the  expansion  of 
trade  with  tho  introduction  of  foreign-made  goods, 
and  finally  tho  appearance  of  the  capitalist  and  the 
entrepreneur  heralded  the  end  of  the  guild  system 
The  guilds,  with  all  their  wealth  and  power,  were 
not  equipped  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  expanding 
economies  Thej  tended  to  guard  their  monopolies 
jealously  and  to  oppose  c  hange  In  many  instances 
the  number  of  masters  in  a  trade  was  limited  fur- 
ther as  tune  wont  on,  and  the  number  of  journej- 
tnen  with  no  hope  of  becoming  masters  increased, 
naturally  this  situation  bred  discontent  Prices 
for  apprenticeship  in  many  cases  rose  exorbitantly, 
and  the  trend  toward  hereditary  membership  in 
the  guilds — always  present  —became  very  marked 
Masters  were  succeeded  by  sons  and  nephews,  and 
apprentices  were  accepted  only  if  they  had  proper 
family  connections  Thus  the  development  of  new 
trade  and  new  industry  fell  to  the  <  apitalists,  who 
adapted  themselves  to  now  demands  in  tlie  age  Of 
exploration  and  expansion  By  the  17th  cent  the 
power  of  the  guilds  had  withered  in  England  It 
persisted  longer  on  the  Continent  In  France  the 
attempt  of  Coll>ert  to  meld  the  guilds  into  the  na- 
tional oconomv,  was  not  successful,  and  guild 
monopolies  continued  to  flourish  in  tho  1 8th  cent 
Turgot's  attempt  to  abolish  them  failed,  arid  it  wah 
not  until  1791  in  the  French  Revolution  that  the 
guilds  were  swept  away  In  E  Europe  guilds  grew 
numerous  in  the  great  market  cities,  and  the  power 
of  some  (e  g.,  those  of  Novgorod  and  Cracow)  long 
persisted  Elsewhere  in  the  world  associations  of 
mei  c  hants  and  of  c  raftsmen  developed  early  and 
seemed  to  show  the  same  pattern  of  flourishing  as 
protective  devu es  in  periods  when  the  central  gov- 
ernment was  weak  and  as  instruments  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  regulating  trade  and  industry  when  tho 
government  was  strong  In  India,  as  early  Bud- 
dhist wiitmgs  show,  guilds  were  highly  developed 
before  the  time  of  tho  Maurva  empire,  and  thev 
continued  in  existence  long  after  British  control 
was  established,  thus  spanning  some  2,000  jears 
The  history  of  the  Indian  guilds  was  individual  be- 
c  ause  of  conflict  and  compromise  with  the  caste 
n\  stern  The  guilds  in  Japan  were  opposed  and 
weakened  by  the  stionger  medieval  rulers,  but  they 
were  later  used  under  the  shogunate  as  powerful 
regulatory  device^  thev  were  swept  away  m  the 
Meiji  restoration  in  1808  In  China  guilds  were  of 
unknown  antiquity  and  persisted  as  powerful  bod- 
ies into  the  20th  cent  In  the  Western  world  today 
the  name  guild  is  used  for  all  sorts  of  associations 
that  have  no  connection  with  the  medieval  institu- 
tion (e  g  ,  theater  guilds  and  guilds  of  litorarj 
workers)  Some  of  the  great  professional  associa- 
tions (e  g  ,  m  medic  me  and  law)  fulfill  some  of  the 
old  functions  of  guilds  hut  are  rarely  given  the 
name  See  f  harles  Gross,  Thf  Gild  Merchant 
(1890),  finale  Lev-amour,  Histoire  des  ctawes 
ournereg  et  df  I'lntlu^tne  en  France  atant  J7X9  (2d 
ed,  2  vol  ,  Eng  tr  ,  1900-1901),  Henri  Pirenne, 
Belgian  Democracy  (Eng  tr  ,  1910),  L  F  Salsman, 
English  Industries  of  the  Middle  Ages  (rev  ed  , 
1913)  and  English  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages  (1926), 
Henri  S6e,  Economic  and  Social  Condition*  tn 
France  during  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Eng  tr., 
1927);  Stella  Kramer,  The  English  Craft  Guild 
(1927),  H  B  Morse,  The  Giid«  of  China  (2d  ed., 
1 932) ,  George  Unwin,  Gilds  and  Companies  of  Lon- 
don (3d  ed  ,  1939),  R  S  Smith,  Thf  Spanish  Gtld 
Merchant  (1940),  George  Clune,  The  Medieral  (Ml 
System  (1943) 

guild  socialism,  type  of  soc  lalnm  dev  eloped  in  Eng- 
land, advocating  a  system  of  industrial  «olf- 
govornment  through  national  worker-controlled 

Rilds  The  theory,  as  originated  by  Arthur  J 
ntv  in  his  Restoration  of  the  Chid  System  (1906), 
stressed  the  spirit  of  tho  medieval  craft  guilds.  In 
later  elaborations  by  A  R  Ornge,  S  G  Hobeon, 
and  G  D  H  Cole,  aspects  of  Marxism  and  SYN- 
DICALISM wcro  adopted  Guild  socialists  held  that 
woikers  should  work  for  control  of  industry  rather 
than  for  political  reform  The  function  of  the 
state  in  a  guild-organized  society  was  to  be  that  of 
an  administrative  unit  and  owner  of  the  means  of 
production,  to  it  the  guilds  would  pay  rent,  while 
temammg  independent  In  1915  the  National 
Guilds  League  was  created  with  a  number  of  no- 
table speakers,  including  Bertrand  Russell  Several 
working  guilds  wero  formed,  but  with  the  collapse 


Cross  refttrMCM  are  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  paf«  1. 
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of  the  chief  one  (National  Building  Guild),  the   Guinea  (gf'n£),  term  applied  to  part  of  the  coast  of 


movement  waned,  and  the  League  was  dissohed  in 
1925  During  its  existence  it  had  considerable 
influence  on  British  trade  unions  See  G.  D  H 
Cole,  Guild  Socialism  Restated  (1920),  Niles  Car- 
penter, Guild  Socialism  (1922) 
Guilford  (gjl'furd).  1  Town  (pop  3,544),  S  Conn., 


W  Africa  The  name  may  be  derived  from  an  an- 
cient kingdom  in  the  W  Sudan  or  from  the  town  of 
Jenn6  In  the  widest  current  sense  Guinea  includes 
the  coast  extending  from  Senegal  to  Nigeria  in- 
clusively, but  it  is  sometimes  limited  to  smaller 

jruiuoru  igu  iuruj.  j.  j.own  vpup  o,w*j,  a  \_/uiiu.,  areas  Portuguese  Guinea  and  French  Guinea  oc- 
on  Long  Island  Sound  E  of  New  Haven,  settled  cupy  part  of  this  coast  NEW  GUINEA  is  a  large 
1639  It  includes  Guilford  borough  (pop  1,986)  island  N  of  Australia 

and  several  hamlets  It  has  some  of  the  oldest  Guinea,  Gulf  of.  large  open  arm  of  the  Atlantic 
houses  in  the  state,  the  stone  Whitfield  House  Ocean,  within  the  great  bend  in  the  west  coast  of 
(1639-40)  was  restored  (1930)  as  a  WPA  project  Africa  It  is  usually  taken  to  extend  from  the  W 
Abraham  Baldwin  and  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  were  Gold  Coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  Bays  bo- 
born  in  Guilford  Castings  are  made  here  2  In-  longing  to  the  gulf  include  the  Bight  of  Benin  and 
dustrial  town  (pop  1,752),  central  Maine,  on  the  the  Bight  of  Biafra. 
Piscataquis  above  Dover-Foxcroft,  settled  1803,  guinea  fowl,  breed  of  domestic  poultry  related  to  the 


me  1816 
Guilford  College   see  GREENSBOKO,  N.C. 


pheasant,  developed  originally  from  wild  species  of 
Africa    It  is  raised,  usually  in  a  semiwild  state,  in 


Guilford  Courthouse,  battle  of,  in   the  CAROLINA      many  ports  of  the  world    Its  flesh,  resembling  that 
CAMPAIGN   of   the  American   Revolution,   fought     of  game  birds,  is  increasingly  demanded  by  res- 


March  15,  1781    The  site  is  included  in  a  national 
military  park  (148  8  acres,  est   1917)  near  Greens- 


taurants  In  the  United  States  there  are  numerous 
farms  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  South  Of  the 
three  domestic  varieties  (the  pearl,  the  white,  and 


Guillaume,  Charles tidoutrd  (sharl'  adwar'geyom'),  the  lavender),  the  pearl,  with  its  uniformly  white- 
1861-1938,  French  physicist,  b  Switzerland  He  dotted  purplish-gray  plumage,  is  the  commonest 
was  with  the  Bureau  of  International  Weights  and  guinea  pig,  domesticated  form  of  the  caw,  descended 


Measures,  Sevres,  from  1883  and  was  its  director 
from  1915  His  work  on  the  thermal  expansion  of 
metals  led  to  his  discovery  of  several  important  al- 
loys, among  them  invar,  a  mckol-iron  alloy  (36 
percent  nickel),  which  exhibits  practically  no  ther- 
mal expansion  and  is  consequent^  much  used  in 
making  scientific  instruments,  and  platmite,  also 


from  wild  species  of  South  America  It  was  raised 
by  the  Incas  and  has  long  been  used  as  food  in 
South  America  There  are  a  number  of  varieties, 
some  with  short,  smooth  hair  and  others  with 
longer  hair,  and  a  great  range  of  color  combina- 
tions, including  mixtures  of  black  and  white  and 
many  shades  of  brown  They  grow  to  a  length  of 


a  nickel-iron  alloy  (46  percent  nickel),  expanding  about  10  in  and  a  weight  of  about  one  pound     In 

in  the  same  ratio  as  platinum,  for  which  it  is  sub-  North  America  the  guinea  pig  is  sometimes  a  pet 

stituted  in  the  manufacture  of  electric-light  bulbs  but  is  chiefly  a  laboratory  animal  used  for  testing 

For  this  work  he  received  the  1920  Nobel  Prize  in  serums   and    antitoxins   and    for   experiments   in 

Phvmcs  genetics  and  nutrition 

GuillaumedeLoms(dul6ie').c  1215-c  1278,  French  Guinegate  (gengnf),  village,  Pas-do-Calais  dopt , 


poet,  author  of  the  first  part  of  tho  ROMAN  OB  LA 
ROSE  His  family  name  is  also  spelled  Louiy,  Lory, 
and  Lorrys 

Guillauxnet,  Gustave  Achille  (gii&tav'  ashSl' 
gey&raa'),  1840-87,  French  genre  and  landscape 
painter  His  chief  subjects  are  Algerian  The 
Luxembourg  Museum  in  Pans  has  his  Evening 


N  France,  near  Samt-Omer  It  was  the  scene  of 
two  French  defeats  In  1479  Archduke  Maximilian 
(later  Emperor  MAXIMILIAN  I)  defeated  a  force 
of  Louis  XI  during  their  contest  for  the  Burgundian 
succession  In  1513  English  and  imperial  forces 
under  Henrv  V1I1  defeated  an  army  of  Louis  XII 
in  the  second  BATTLP  01-  THE  SPURS 


_______________________   __  _________ 

Prayer  in  the  Desert  and  Wool   Spinnrra  at  Bou-    Guinevere,  King  Arthur's  queen    see  ARTHURIAN 
Saada,  and  hm  Arab  Market  in  Tocna  is  m  the      LEGEND 

Lille  Museum  He  wrote  Tableaux  algeruns  (1880)     Guiney,  Louise  Imogen  (gf'ne),  1861-1920,  Araer- 
Guillaumet  won  (1863)  the  Prix  do  Rome,  and  he  '  '    ~  ... 

was  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
Guillen,  Jorge  (hdr'hagelvan'),  1893-,  Spanish  poet. 
He  taught  Spanish  literature  at  the  universities  of 
Murcia  and  Seville  and  in  Paris  After  the  Spanish 
civil  war  he  came  (1939)  to  the  United  States  and 
taught  Spanish  at  Welleslev  College  11  is  poems 
are  collected  in  successive  editions  of  Cantico  (  1928, 
1936,  1945),  increasing  in  each  new  edition  the 


ican  poet  and  essayist,  b  Boston,  educated  at  the 
Sacred  Heart  convent,  Elmhurst,  Providence,  R  I 
From  1901  she  lived  m  England,  where  she  con- 
tinued the  writing  of  her  poems  and  essays  Among 
her  works  are  A  Little  English  Gallery  (1894)  and 
The  Martyr's  Idyl  and  Shorter  Poems  (1899)  Her 
annotated  anthology  of  Catholic  verse  was  com- 
ffrey  Bliss  and  Edward  O'Brien  as 


number  of  poems  and  deepening  his  poetic  vision 
Guillen  is  considered  the  most  intellectual  of  ail 


pleted  by  Geoffrey 

Recusant  Poets  (1939),  but  her  critical  life  of  Henry 
Vaughan  has  remained  unfinished  and  unpublished 
See  her  collected  poems,  Happy  Ending  (1927),  and 


__________________  r  _________  f.ra  _______  ,  _____  ,  ______ 

Spanish  poets  of  the  20th  cent  ,  he  has  been  com-     her  letters  (ed  by  Grace  GUI  noy,  1926),  biographies 
pared  to  Paul  Val6ry,  whoso  work  he  translated      by  Alice  Brown  (1921)  and  E   M   Tenison  (1921) 

'  ' 


into  Spanish  Guinicelli  or  Gumizelli,  Guido  (gwe'do  gw6ti 

Guillen,  Nicolas  (nekOlfts'  geyan'),  1904-,  Cuban     gwenetseTlo),  c  1240-1 276  '.Italian  poet  His  work 
poet    Interpreter  and  exponent  of  the  Afro-Cuban      was  greatly  admired  by  Dante     At  first  he  imi- 


poetry — the  so-called  pot^ta  negra,  an  original 
genre  developed  in  the  Caribbean  —he  wrote  poetry 
that  is  intensely  racial,  in  Mohovs  de  son  (1930)  and 
S6ngoro  cosongo  (1931)  he  interprets  the  Negro  soul 
through  native  incantations,  dances,  and  street 
cries  These  early  poems  are  profoundly  sensuous 
and  are  based  fundamentally  on  rhythm  Later 
poems  show  more  of  Guillen's  extensive  knowledge 
of  Spanish  literature  Some  of  his  poems  appear  in 
H  R  Hays,  ed  ,  19  Spanish  American  Poets  (1943) 


tated  the  Provencal  poets,  but  afterwards  turned 
to  philosophical  treatment  of  erotic  themes  His 
verse  is  characterized  by  brilliance  of  imagery  and 
profundity  of  thought,  and  his  influence  on  the 
amounts  poetry  of  his  time  was  great  Transla- 
tions appear  in  D  G  Rossetti,  The  Early  Italian 
Poets  (1801),  and  Lorna  de'  Lucchi,  An  Anthology 
of  Italian  Poems  (1922) 

guipure,  see  LACE. 

Guipuzcoa,  Spain  see  BASQUE  PROVINCES 


Guttmant,  Felix  Alexandra  (faleks'  aleksa'dru  gel-    Guiraldes,  Ricardo   (leknr'do  gweral'dgs),    1886- 


m&O,  1837-1911,  French  organist,  one  of  the  fore- 
most performers  of  his  day  He  taught  at  the 
Schola  Cantorum,  of  which  he  was  a  founder,  and 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  Marcel  Dupre 
and  Joseph  Bonnet  were  among  his  pupils  He 
composed  much  organ  music 

Guimarflis  or  GuimarSes  (both  gc'inura'Ssh),  city 
(pop.  12,568),  NW  Portugal,  SK  of  Braga  It  has 
textile  and  cutlery  manufactures,  but  its  impor- 
tance is  historical.  This  was  the  seat  of  Duke 
Henry  of  Burgundy  and  of  his  son,  Alfonso  I,  first 
king  of  Portugal  Alfonso  VII  of  Leon  took  (1127) 

Guimar&is  by  siege  and  forced  Alfonso  of  Portugal  ..  r „ „. 

to  swear  fealty,  out  the  Portuguese  later  estab-      trospective  novel,  was  also  well  received 

hshed  his  independence    Guiraarais  was  a  favorite    Guisborough  (gfz'-),  urban  district  (1931  pop  6,306, 

royal  residence     It  has  a  noted  old  castle  1943  estimated  pop  8,300),  North  Riding  of  York- 

Guimaras  (gemartis'),  inland  (223  sq  mi  ,  1939  pop  shire,  England,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cleveland  Hills 
37,797),  Philippine  Islands,  between  Negros  and  ESE  of  Middlesbrough  It  is  a  market  town 
Panay.  It  is  25  mi  long  and  10  mi  wide,  its  chief  There  are  remains  of  a  priory  founded  m  1119  by 
products  are  rice,  hemp,  cotton,  and  tobacco  Robert  the  Bruco 

Guimera,  Angel  (iin'zh6l  gemara '),  1845-1924,  Cat-  Guiscard,  Norman  rulers  in  Sicily  see  ROBERT 
alan  poet  and  dramatist  His  first  successful  play,  GUISCARD  and  ROGER  I 

Mar  \  eel  {sea  and  sky]  (1888),  was  followed  by  Guise  (ge*,gw6z),  influential  ducal  family  of  France 
many  others,  among  them  A/ana  Rosa  (1894)  and  It  was  founded  as  a  cadet  branch  of  the  ruling 


1927,  Argentine  novelist,  poet,  and  short-story 
writer  He  spent  ius  boyhood  on  a  ranch  where  he 
learned  the  ways  of  the  gauchos,  later  traveling 
abroad  and  widening  his  culture  Known  as  an 
"advanced"  poet,  he  applied  post-modernist  tech- 
niques to  Argentine  regional  themes,  even  in  his 
novels  and  snort  stories  His  masterpiece,  Don 
Segundo  Sombra  (1926,  Eng  tr  ,  Shadows  in  the 
Pampas,  1935),  in  part  autobiographical,  captured 
the  heroic  spirit  of  tho  gaucho  The  central  figure 
ends  by  retaining  his  legendary  freedom  even 
though  he  works  on  an  estancvi  and  is  no  longer 
"lord  of  the  plains  "  Xamaica  (1923),  another  m- 


Terra  baixa  (1896,  Eng  tr  ,  Maria  of  the  Lowlands, 
1914).  These  were  translated  by  has  contemporary, 
Echegaray,  into  Spanish  He  surpassed  Echogaray 
as  a  poet  but  resembles  him  m  his  romantic  themes 
and  the  passions  which  he  portrays  on  the  stage. 


house  of  LORRAINE  by  Claude  de  Lorraine,  1st 
due  de  Quite  (kldd'  du  loreV),  1490-1550,  who 
received  the  French  fiefs  of  his  father,  Rene  II, 
duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bar  In  1513  Claude  con- 
nected hiranelf  by  marriage  with  the  French  toyal 


Guin  (gwfa),  town  (pop.  1,176),  NW  Ala  ,  near  the     Jfamily    He  fought  in  the  Italian  Wars  under  Fran- 
Miss  line  c.70  mi.  NW  of  Birmingham,  m  an  ag-     cis  I  and  *    '       * '    ' 


ru-ultural  area. 


was  wounded  at  Marignano,  as  governor 

of  Champagne  he  fought  successfully  against  the 


English  and  the  imperial  troops.  He  was  created  a 
duke  and  peer  by  Francis  I,  who,  however,  ulti- 
mately came  to  regard  him  with  distrust.  His 
daughter,  MARY  or  GUISE,  married  James  V  of 
Scotland  and  was  the  mother  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  (Mary  Stuart)  His  son  Francois  de  Lor- 
raine, 2d  due  de  Guise  (frftswa').  1519-63,  French 
Catholic  statesman  and  general,  became  conspicu- 
ous, at  tho  accession  of  Henry  II,  as  the  rival  for 
power  of  Anne  de  MONTMORENCY  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  defense  of  Metz  against  the  duque  de 
Alba  (1552),  was  tho  leader  of  the  party  favorablo 
to  the  war  m  Italy  against  Philip  II  of  Spam,  and  in 
1558  took  Calais  from  the  English  He  and  his 
brother,  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  were  given  ab- 
solute control  of  the  government  under  Francis  II. 
who  had  married  their  niece,  Mary  Stuart  Their 
arrogance,  their  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  and 
their  enmity  toward  the  princes  of  Bourbon  and 
Conde  led  to  the  conspiracy  of  AMBOISE,  which  they 
suppressed  (1560)  When  the  death  of  Francis  and 
the  appearance  of  CATHERINE  OK'  MEDICI  as  regent 
had  depuved  the  brothers  of  powei  (1560),  the 
duke  joined  with  Montmoioncy  and  Marshal  Saint- 
Andre  in  tho  "triumvirate"  which,  at  the  head  of 
the  Catholic  party,  opposed  itself  both  to  the  HU- 
GUENOTS and  to  the  tolerant  policy  of  the  regent 

(1561)  The  massacre  of  the  Protestants  at  Vassy 
by  Guise's  servants  having  brought  about  the  out- 
bieak  of  the  Wars  of  RELIGION  (1562-98),  Guise 
took  tho  field  against  the  Huguenots     He  was 
assassinated  shortly  after   his  victory   at   Droux 

( 1562)  His  brother  Charles  de  Guise,  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine  (sharl),  c  1525-1574,  while  in  power  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Francis  II  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  persecution  of  tho  Protestants  (1559-60). 
At  the  Colloquy  of  POISSY   (1561)   he  defended 
Catholicism  against  Theodore  Beza,  at  the  Council 
of  Trent  (1562-63)  he  at  first  upheld  tho  inde- 
pendence of  the  Galilean  church  but  later  teversed 
his  position  and  attempted  to  have  the  decrees  of 
the  council  proclaimed  in  France    Ho  subsequently 
negotiated  with  Philip  II  of  Spam  for  Spanish  sup- 
port of  tho  Catholic  cause  in  France     After  the 
downfall  of  Michel  de  L'H6piTAL  he  temporarily 
returned  to  power  (1567-70)     He  was  the  most 
consummate  politician  and  master  of  intrigue  m 
his  family  and  the  most  generally  hated  of  its  mom- 
hcrs     His  nephew  Henri  de  Lorraine,  3d  due  de 
Guise  (ftre').  1550-88,  son  of  Francois,  fought  on 
the  Catholic  side  m  the  Wars  of  Religion  and  co- 
operated with  Catherine  de'  Medici  in  planning  the 
massacre  of  SAINT  BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAY     After 
the  peace  of  1576  ho  formed  the  Catholic  League 
(see  LEAGUE),  of  which  King  HENRY  III,  though 
secretly  fearing  it,  bccajtne  the  nominal  head    Aftei 
the  death  of  FRANCIS,  duke  of  Alengon  and  Anjou 
(1684),  ho  revived  (1585)  the  League  in  opposition 
to  the  Protestant  Henry  of  Navarro,  the  hen  pie- 
sumptive  (later  King  HKNRY  IV)     Guise,  as  the 
defendei  of  the  Catholic  faith,  became  immensely 
popular  and  overshadowed  the  king,  upon  whom  ho 
attempted  to  force  tho  complete  program  of  the 
League     Allegedly,  he  even  had  designs  on  the 
royal  throne    He  instigated  tho  revolt  of  tho  Pari- 
sians against  tho  king  on  the  Day  of  the  Barricades 
(May  12,  1588)  and  took  control  of  the  city     He 
subsequently  became  reconciled  to  the  king,  who, 
however,  procuied  his  assassination      His  brother 
Louis  de  Lorraine,  Cardinal  de  Guise  (Iwt*),  1555- 
88,  was  killed  at  the  same  time    After  then  death 
the  leadership  of  the  League  devolved  upon  then 
brother,   Charles*,   due  de  MAYENNS.      Henri  de 
Lorraine,  5th  due  de  Guise,  1014-64,  grandson  of 
the  3d  duke,  was  archbishop  of  Rheims  but  became 
duke  after  tho  death  of  his  brother  (1639)  and  of 
his  father  (1640)     He  conspired  against  Richelieu 
(1641)  and  was  forced  to  h\o  for  a  tune  m  exile  in 
Flandeis     In  1647  he  took  part,  as  representative 
of   the  house   of  Anjou,   in   the  insui  i  cction   of 
MABANIELLO  at  Naples    Captured  by  the  Spanish 
(1648),  he  was  a  prisoner  till  1652    He  made  a  new 
attack  on  Naples  in  1654.  then  returned  to  Paria, 
whore,  as  grand  chamberlain,  he  played  a  piomi- 
nent  role  in  the  social  life  of  the  court    Soc  II   D 
Sedgwick,    The   House   of  Guise   (1938),    II     N 
Williams,   The  Brood  of  False  Lorraine  (1918) 

Guise,  Jean  d'OrlSans,  due  de:  see  ORLEANS,  family 
Guise  (g6z),  town  (pop  5,947),  Aisne  dept  ,  N 
France,  in  Picardy,  near  Samt-Quentin  It  has  the 
ruins  of  the  ancestral  castle  of  the  house  of  Guise 
A  large  cooperative  iron  plant  (Jamihstere  Godiu) 
was  founded  here  in  1859  by  Jean  Baptiste  Andr6 
Godm,  a  disciple  of  Chai  Ics  Fourier,  it  is  considered 
a  model  of  its  kind.  Guiso  suffered  damage  in  the 
Second  World  War 

guitar  (gttur'),  musical  instrument  having  fiom  four 
to  seven  strings  or  pairs  of  strings  which  are 
plucked  with  tho  fingeis  or  with  a  plectrum  Its 
neck  w  usually  fretted,  and  ita  body  has  a  flat 
back  and  sides  which  curve  inward  It  appeared 
as  early  as  the  12th  cent  in  Spain,  with  which 
country  it  is  particularly  associated  It  was  ver> 
popular  there  in  the  16th  cent ,  when  much  music 
was  written  for  it  In  the  10th  cent,  there  was  re- 
vived interest  in  the  guitar,  aroused  largely  by  tho 
playing  of  Francesco  Tarrega  (1852-1900),  one  of 
the  greatest  guitar  players  of  all  time  His  pupil 
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Andres  Segovia  (1896-)  is  the  greatest  contempo- 
rary guitarist. 

Guiteras,  Juan  (hwan'  gflta'riis),  1852-1925,  Cuban 
physician,  b  Matanzas,  M  D  Univ.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1873.  He  served  on  the  Yellow  Fever  Com- 
mission in  Havana  (1879),  was  professor  of  pathol- 
ogy at  the  Univ  of  Pennsylvania  (1889-99)  and  of 
tropical  diseases  at  the  Univ  of  Havana  from  1900 
He  specialised  in  yellow  fever  and  also  contributed 
work  on  filanasis  and  hookworm  disease 

Guiterman,  Arthur  (gl'turtnun),  1871-1943,  Amer- 
ican poet,  b  Vienna,  of  American  parentage,  grad 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1891  Librettist 
of  an  opera  by  Walter  Damrosch,  A  Man  without  a 
Country  (produced  in  New  York,  1937-38),  Guiter- 
man  is  remembered  for  humorous  verse  and  bal- 
lads. His  volumes  of  verse,  often  using  American 
history  and  legend  for  subject,  include  The  Laugh- 
ing Muse  (1915),  I  Sing  the  Pioneer  (1926),  and 
Lync  Laughter  (1939) 

Guitry,  Lucien  Germain  (lusyS'  zhgrmS'  g6tr§'). 
1860-1925,  French  actor  He  studied  at  the  Pans 
Conservatoire  and  m  1878  made  his  debut  in  La 
Dame  aux  camelias  at  the  Gymnase  He  played 
nine  years  at  the  Michel  Theater,  St  Petersburg, 
and  returned  to  Paris  to  become  stage  director 
(1902)  at  the  Comedie  Francaise  and  director  and 
actor  (1902-9)  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Renaissance 
Here  and  at  other  theaters  he  won  fame  in  Dounay's 
Amant,  Anatolo  France's  CramqueWle,  Zola's 
L'Astommoir,  Sacha  Guitry's  Pasteur,  and  in  tho 
plays  of  Henri  Bernstein  One  of  the  first  expo- 
nents of  realistic  drama,  Guitry  had  power  and  re- 
straint and  is  ranked  with  the  greatest  actors  of 
the  French  theatei  His  son  Sacha  Guitry  (sasha') , 
1885-,  actor  and  dramatist,  was  a  prolific  writer 
for  the  theater  from  the  age  of  21  His  skillful 
and  witty  dramas  include  Nona  (1905),  Deburau 
(1918),  Jean  de  la  Fontaine  (1922),  and  Mozart 
(1925)  An  accomplished  actor,  he  appeared  in 
his  own  plays  and  directed  and  acted  in  moving 
pictures,  tho  best  of  which  are  The  Story  of  a  Cheat 
(1937)  and  Pearls  of  the  Crown  (1938)  He  was 
arrested  on  charges  of  collaboration  with  the  Nazis 
in  1945  but  was  released  in  1946  See  his  memoirs, 
//  Memory  Serves  (Eng  tr  ,  1935) 

Guizot,  Francois  (fraswa'  gez6'),  1787-1874,  French 
statesman  and  historian  He  came  of  a  Protestant 
family  of  Nlmes,  was  educated  at  Geneva,  and 
commenced  a  legal  career  in  Paris  in  1805,  but 
soon  took  up  literary  w  01  k  and  became  a  professor 
of  modern  lustoi  y  at  the  Univ  of  Paris  His  friend- 
ship with  ROYER-COLLARD  and  his  sympathy  with 
the  Doctrinaires  (moderate  royalists)  drew  him  into 
minor  political  office,  but  it  was  as  historian  and 
political  theorist  that  Guizot  was  first  known  He 
was  diawn  into  the  JULY  REVOLUTION  of  1830  and 
became  one  of  the  leading  intellectual  exponents  of 
the  bourgeois  July  Monaichv  of  Louis  PHILIPPE 
As  minister  of  public  instiuction  (1832-37),  Guizot 
introduced  a  new  system  of  primary  education 
(1833)  Dnftmg  more  and  more  into  conservatism, 
Guizot  became  (1840)  tho  chief  power  in  the  min- 
istry nominally  headed  by  Soult,  who  had  dis- 
placed the  more  liberal  THIERB  as  premier  In 
1847  Guizot  became  premier  His  complacent 
acceptance  of  tho  established  order  led  to  his  over- 
throw in  tho  FEBRUARY  RKVOLUTION  of  1848  On 
the  following  dav  (Feb.  24)  Louis  Philippe  abdi- 
cated Guizot  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  writing 
He  ranks  very  high  as  a  historian  The  best  known 
of  his  many  works,  7/tatoire  de  la  reoolidion  d'Angle- 
terre  (history  of  the  revolution  m  England]  (2  vols  , 
1826-27),  illustrates  his  insistence  on  the  critical 
approach  and  1m  devotion  to  original  sources  aa 
well  as  his  intense  admiration  for  middle-of-the- 
road  British  i  evolutionism  He  also  wrote  Mtmoirea 
pour  seroir  a  I'hiatoire  de  mon  temps  [memoirs  to 
serve  as  a  history  of  my  tune]  (8  vols  ,  1868-67) 
and  the  brilliant  General  History  of  Civilization  in 
Modern  Europe  (b  vols  ,  1829-32,  Eng  tr  by  Wil- 
liam Hazhtt,  3  vols  ,  1846)  The  last  work,  never 
completed,  covers  principally  the  civilization  of 
France  up  to  the  14th  cent 

Gujarat  (goojuraf),  region  of  India,  compiising  N 
Bombay  state  and  the  Kathiawar  peninsula  It 
was  a  center  of  Jaimsm  in  the  Hindu  Anhilvada 
kingdom  (founded  c  755),  which  fell  (1233)  to  the 
sultanate  of  Delhi  In  1401  Gujarat  became  an  in- 
dependent Moslem  kingdom.  Its  immense  wealth 
invited  attack  Portugal  wrested  from  it  (1509)  tho 
colony  of  Dm,  aud  in  1572  the  kingdom  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Mogul  empire 

Gujarati  (gdo'jura'tC),  Indo-Iraman  language  Soo 
LANGUAGE  (table). 

Guiranwala  (gtfbj'ruwa'lu),  town  (pop  84,545),  N 
West  Punjab  prov  ,  Pakistan  A  mausoleum  houses 
some  of  the  ashea  of  Ranjit  Singh,  the  great  Sikh 
ruler  Cloth  and  metal  implements  aie  made 

Gulbarga  (gul'burgii'),  town  (pop  53,551),  SW  Hy- 
derabad state,  India  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Bahmam  kingdom  (1347-c  1500)  until  1432  The 
large  13th-century  mosque  is  modeled  after  that  in 
Cordoba,  Spain.  There  is  cotton  spinning  and 
weaving 

Gulbranssen,  Trygve  (trttg'vu  gSol'brftnsun),  1894-, 
Norwegian  novelist.  Among  his  books,  which  have 
won  wide  popularity,  are  Beyond  Sing  the  Woods 
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(1933,  Eng  tr  ,  1936)  and  The  Windfromthe Moun- 
tain (1934,  Eng  tr.,  1937) 
Gulek  Bogaz,  Turkey'  see  CILICIAN  GATES 
Gulf,  unincorporated  town,  8  Texas,  SW  of  Houston 
and  between  Bay  City  and  Matagorda  Bay    It  has 
large  sulphur  deposits 

Gulf.  For  names  beginning  thus,  see  second  part, 
e  g.,  for  Gulf  of  Mexico,  see  MEXICO,  GULF  OF 

GuLfport.  1  Town  (pop  1,581),  W  Fla  ,  a  suburb  of 
St  Petersburg  2  City  (pop  15,195).  co  seat  of 
Harrison  co  ,  SE  Miss  ,  on  Mississippi  Sound  just 
W  of  Biloxi,  m  a  farm  area,  settled  1891  as  the  site 
for  a  railroad  terminus,  me  as  a  town  1898,  as  a 
city  1904  In  1902  its  fine  artificial  harbor  was 
opened,  and  the  city  developed  as  an  important 
lumber-shipping  center  It  is  a  port  of  entry  With 
the  depletion  of  the  timber  resources,  Gulfport  ex- 
tended its  shipping  facilities  and  turned  to  various 
industries  and  to  a  growing  tourist  and  resort 
trade  A  large  veterans'  hospital  is  here,  and  Gulf 
Park  College  (junior)  for  girls  is  near  by 

Gulf  Stream,  best  known  of  the  ocean  currents  It 
was  found  m  1513  by  Ponce  de  Lo6n  The  Gulf 
Stream  originates  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  passes 
through  the  Straits  of  Florida  in  a  breadth  of  50 
mi  ,  and  then  flows  northeast  parallel  to  the  U  S 
coast  and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strip  of 
cold  water  ("cold  wall")  Its  average  speed  is  4  mi 
per  hour  At  the  beginning  of  the  Gulf  Stream  the 
temperature  is  80°F  but  it  drops  as  the  stream 
moves  north  At  the  same  time  the  Gulf  Stream 
becomes  slower  and  spreads  out  and  finally  merges 
with  the  North  Atlantic  Drift  At  lat  40°  N  and 
long  60°  W  the  Gulf  Stream  cannot  longer  bo  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  ocean  drift  It  is  a 
common  error  to  confound  the  Gulf  Stream  with 
the  North  Atlantic  Drift  and  to  attribute  tho 
warmth  of  Western  Europe  to  it  The  Gulf  Stream 
is  a  result  of  the  general  vertical  circulation  of  the 
ocean,  the  cold  water  from  the  north  sinks  down, 
while  the  warm  water  of  the  equatorial  region  rises 
and  flows  north  above  the  cold  current 

gulf  weed,  any  BEAWBKD  of  the  genus  Sargassum,  one 
of  the  brown  ALUAB  of  tropical  waters  commonly 
floating  in  large  patches  in  the  Sargasso  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  Stream  It  was  formerly  thought  to  cover  tho 
Sargasso  Sea,  where  it  was  observed  by  Columbus, 
and  to  make  navigation  impossible,  but  it  actually 
occurs  only  in  drifts  Numerous  air  sacs,  resem- 
bling berries,  cause  the  branching  plant  to  float 
Gulfweed  is  sometimes  called  sea  lentil 

Gulick,  Luther  Halsey  (gu'Uk),  1865-1918,  Amer- 
ican pioneer  in  physical  education,  b  Honolulu,  of 
American  missionary  parents  He  studied  at  Ober- 
1m  College,  Sargent  School  of  Physical  Training 
(now  part  of  Boston  Univ  ),  and  New  York  Univ 
medical  college  (M  D  ,  1889)  From  1887  to  1903 
he  was  secretary  of  the  physical  training  depart- 
ment of  the  Y  M  C  A  He  devised  the  emblem  of 
the  organization  and,  with  James  Naismith,  orig- 
inated the  game  of  basketball  He  was  director  of 
physical  training  in  the  New  York  city  public 
schools  from  1903  to  1908,  in  1907  he  founded  the 
child  hygiene  department  of  the  Ruboell  Sage 
Foundation,  directing  it  until  his  retirement  m 
1913  With  others  he  founded  (1910)  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls  movement  He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
associations  interested  in  hygiene  and  physical 
education,  wrote  several  books  in  these  fields,  and 
lectured  extensively  In  1917  he  surveyed  the  work 
of  the  Y  M  C  A  in  France,  returning  to  write  his 
last  and  best-known  book,  The  Dynamic  of  Man- 
hood (1917) 

Gulick,  Luther  Halsey,  1892-,  American  educator, 
b  Osaka,  Japan,  grad  Oherhn  College,  1914  Ho 
studied  at  the  Training  School  for  Public  Service, 
New  York,  and  at  Columbia  Univ  (Ph  D  ,  1920) 
and  became  a  specialist  in  municipal  finance  and 
administration  He  is  director  of  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  and  the  Institute  of 
Public  Administration  and  president  of  the  Tax 
Research  Foundation  He  was  professor  of  munici- 
pal science  and  administration  at  Columbia  Univ 
(1931-42)  and  director  and  editor  of  the  reports  of 
the  New  York  State  Inquiry  on  Public  Service 
Personnel  (1933-35)  and  of  tho  Regent's  Inquiry 
into  Public  Education  (1935-39)  He  became  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  U  S  Treasury  in  1941  He  is 
author  of  Evolution  of  the  Budget  in  Massachusetts 
(1920)  and  An  Adventure  in  Democracy  (1928)  and 
co-author  of  numerous  works  on  governmental, 
financial,  administrative,  and  personnel  problems 

Gulistan,  Treaty  of  (gooltetan'),  1813,  signed  by 
Russia  and  Iran  at  Gulistan,  a  village  in  Azerbaijan 
SSR  It  ended  the  Russo- Persian  war  which  had 
begun  in  1804  Persia  ceded  the  khanates  forming 
the  present  Azerbaijan  SSR  and  renounced  its 
claim  on  Georgia  and  Dagestan 

gull,  any  of  a  group  of  aquatic  birds  of  the  same 
family  as  the  TERN  and  found  near  all  oceans  and 
many  inland  waters.  The  name  sea  gull  is  com- 
monly applied  to  the  herring  gull,  a  subspecies  of 
the  common  European  gull,  found  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  inland.  Gulls  are  larger  and  have 
heavier  bodies  than  terns  They  have  webbed  feet 
and  strong  bills,  hooked  at  the  end.  Their  plumage 
is  usually  gray  and  white  with  black  on  the  »vings 
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and  tail  They  have  long,  slender  wings  and  are 
strong  fliers  Although  gulls  eat  fish,  clams,  and 
grasshoppers,  most  of  them  feed  chiefly  on  wastes 
in  harbors  and  bays  and  are  useful  scavengers 
They  feed  on  the  surface  and  often  roost  in  flocks 
on  the  water  They  are  protected  in  most  states 

Gullah,  dialect  see  SKA  ISLANDS 

Gulliver's  Travels,  great  satirical  work  of  Jonathan 
SWIFT,  m  four  parts  (1726)  It  describes  the  voy- 

Eof  Lemuel  Gulliver  to  Lilliput.  where  the  peo- 
aro  tiny,  and  to  Brobdingnag,  where  they  are 
i,  to  Laputa  and  its  neighbor  Lagado,  peopled 
with  philosophers  and  men  of  science,  and  to  the 
land  of  the  Houyhnhnms  where  horses  behave  with 
reason  and  men  (Yahoos)  behave  as  beasts  In 
spite  of  its  political  and  social  satire,  its  fairy-tale 
quality  has  made  it  a  children's  classic 
Gullstrand,  Allvar  (al'var  cul'atrand),  1862-1930, 
Swedish  ophthalmologist.  He  was  professor  (1894- 
1927)  successively  of  eye  therapy  and  of  optics  at 
the  Univ  of  Uppsala  He  applied  the  methods  of 
physical  mathematics  to  the  study  of  optical 
images  and  of  the  refraction  of  light  in  the  eye  For 
thw  work  he  received  the  1911  Nobel  Prize  in 
Physiology  and  Medicine  He  is  noted  also  for  his 
research  on  astigmatism  and  for  improving  the 
ophthalmoscope  and  corrective  lenses  for  use  after 
removal  of  a  <  ataract  from  the  eye 
gum,  term  used  commonly,  but  loosely,  to  include 
a  wide  variety  of  substances  obtained  from  plants, 
usually  as  exudations,  somewhat  similar  in  appear- 
ance and  general  characteristics  In  this  classifica- 
tion, however,  many  substances  not  true  gums  are 
included,  among  them  many  resins,  so-called  gum 
resins,  and  huch  substances  as  frankincense,  myrrh, 
labdanum,  copal,  amber,  chicle,  and  rubber  (gum 
elastic,  India  rubber)  True  gums  are  complex 
organic  substances  mostly  obtained  from  plants, 
some  of  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  others  of 
which,  although  insoluble  in  water,  swell  up  by 
absorbing  large  quantities  of  it  With  water  they 
form  thick,  gluey  fluids  Their  chemical  nature  u» 
complex  In  general,  they  contain  in  various  pro- 
portions carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  such  met- 
als as  calcium,  magnemum,  and  potassium  in  the 
form  of  salts  of  various  organic  acids  Gum  arable, 
or  gum  acacia,  is  a  typical,  water-soluble  gum  ob- 
tained from  various  plants  of  the  genus  Acacia, 
chiefly  those  found  in  Africa  It  varies  in  color 
from  white  to  red  and  is  used  extensively  in  making 
inks,  adhesives,  and  confections,  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry for  filling  fabrics,  and  in  medicine  as  an 
emollient  Gum  Senegal  is  very  similar  Among 
the  gum  resins  (mixtures  of  gums  and  resins)  are 

AMMONIAC,    ASAFETID*.    BDELLIUM,    OAMBOC.B,    and 

MYRRH  See  also  TRAGACANTH  See  C  L  Mantel], 
The  Water-soluble  Gums  (1947) 

gum  ammoniac  see  AMMONIAC 

Gumbinnen  (goombl'nun)  or  Gusev  (gSo'sylf),  town 
(1939  pop  24,534),  former  East  Prussia  It  is  an 
important  market  for  cattle  In  the  First  World 
War  it  was  briefly  occupied  (1914-15)  by  Russian 
troops,  who  again  took  it  in  1945  Under  the 
Potsdam  Agreement  (1945)  it  was  placed  under 
Russian  administration  Incorporated  into  the 
RSFSR,  it  was  renamed  Gusev 

gumbo,  another  name  for  OKR\,  also  applied  in  the 
West  to  a  noli,  black,  alkali  alluvial  soil,  which  is 
soapy  or  sticky  when  wet 

Gumilev,  Nikolai  Stepanovich  (nylkullstylpa'nuvlch 
godmelydP),  1886-1921,  Russian  poet  With  Goro- 
detsky  he  founded  (1412)  the  Acmeist  school  of 
poetry  He  traveled  widely  in  Europe  and,  espe- 
cially, in  Africa,  and  his  poems  are  full  of  elements 
foreign  and  exotic  The  Pillar  of  Fire  (1912)  con- 
tains his  best  work  He  was  executed  by  the  Bol- 
sheviks for  alleged  conspiratorial  activities 

Gumma  (gooin'ma),  prefecture,  central  Honshu, 
Japan  See  MAEH  \sui,  the  capital 

Gumplowicz,  Ludwig  (loot'vlkh  goom'plovteh), 
1838-1909,  Austrian  sociologist,  political  scientist, 
and  jurist  From  1897  to  1909  he  was  a  professor  at 
Graz  He  held  that  social  development  rose  out  of 
conflict,  first  among  races,  then  among  states,  then 
among  other  social  groups  His  theories,  influential 
though  extreme,  are  expressed  chiefly  in  Der  Ras- 
aenkampf  [race  conflict]  (1883)  and  in  Grundnss 
der  Soanologie  (1885,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Outlines  of  Soci- 
ology, 1889) 

Gumri,  Armenian  SSR  see  LENINAKAN 

gum  tragacanth*  see  TRAGACANTH 

gum  tree  see  EUCALYPTUS  For  other  gum  trees, 
see  BLACK  QUM  and  SWEET  GUM 

gun,  m  general,  any  weapon  discharging  explosives. 
Specifi*  ally,  it  refers  to  ARTJLI  EHY  and  to  the  FIRE- 
ARM (including  RIFLE,  MU.HINE  QUN,  and  REVOLV- 
ER) The  sporting  gun,  which  is  a  smoothbore 
weapon  discharging  small  shot  (see  SHOTGUN),  has 
had  a  classifif  atiou  apart  fioin  the  military  weapon 
since  rifled  barrels  were  adopted  for  belligerent  use 
See  also  MUSKFT 

gunboat,  small  WAHSHIP  for  use  on  rivers  and  along 
coasts,  in  places  inaccessible  to  vessels  of  larger 
displat  ement  One  of  the  first  steel  gunboats  was 
built  b\  the  East  India  Company  in  1839  In  the 
American  Civil  Wai  both  sides  used  as  gunboats, 
on  the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers,  any  boat  that 
had  an  engine  and  had  room  to  mount  a  gun. 


Crow  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


GUNCOTTON 

funcotton,  explosive  substance,  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  cold  mixture  of  nitno  and  sulphuric  acids 
on  cotton  (cellulose)  and  resembling  the  onginal 
unrefined  cotton  m  appearance  A  compound  of 
the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitro- 
gen, its  chemical  formula  indicates  the  presence 
either  of  three  nitrate  groups,  when  it  is  called  a 
tnmtrate,  or  of  six  nitrate  groups,  when  it is  called 
a  hexamtrate.  The  higher  nitrates  (guucotton) 
are  not  soluble  na  water,  chloroform,  ether,  alcohol, 
or  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  and  are  distin- 
guished from  the  lower  nitrates  (soluble  guncotton, 


called  the  alchemist-monk  BeithoM  Behwars  the 
inventor,  but  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  it  was 
Introduced  and  not  Invented  in  Europe  m  the  14th 
cent.  It  revolutionised  warfare  completely,  anil 
ultimately  played  a  large  part  in  the  alteration  of 
European  patterns  of  living  from  medieval  to  mod- 
ern It  was,  of  course,  improved  m  later  centuries 
The  scientist  Lavoisier  turned  hi»  attention  to  it, 
and  it  was  Lavoisier's  improved  powder  that 
Eleuthere  Irenee  du  Pont  de  Nemours  started  to 
make  (1802)  in  his  powdernidl,  which  was  to  be 
the  kernel  of  the  gigantic  Du  Pont  enterprises. 


see  PVHOXYiaN)  in  this  respect  Guncotton  burns  Gunpowder  Plot,  frustrated  plan  to  blow  up  the 
when  ignited,  but  IK  exploded,  when  either  wet  or  British  houses  of  Parliament  and  King  James  I  on 
dry,  by  the  use  of  a  detonator,  such  as  fulminate  of  Nov.  5,  1006,  the  dav  set  for  the  king  to  open  Par- 
mercury.  It  is  used  in  torpedoes,  in  blasting,  when  liament  The  confusion  resulting  from  this  crime 
it  is  commonly  mixed  with  NITHOOLYCMUN  to  form  was  intended  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  great  rising 
blasting  gelatin,  in  underwater  blasting  and  sub-  of  English  Catholics,  who  were  distressed  by  the 
manne  mines,  and  in  the  smokeless  POWDER,  cord-  increased  severity  of  penal  laws  against  their  re- 


ite.  See  also  SCKONBBIW,  CHRISTIAN  FKIBORJOU 
Gundullc,  Ivan  (e'van  goonddo'llch) ,  or  Giovanni 
Gondola  (jdvan'n*  gondo'la),  1688-1638,  Croatian 
poet  He  was  born  in  Kagusa  (Dubrovnik)  of  an 
aristocratic  Dalmatian  family  and  held  high  office 
in  the  city  Ae  a  poet  he  began  by  imitating  Italian 
models  In  hie  greatest  work,  the  epic  poem  Oaman 
(1626),  based  on  the  wars  of  Poland  with  the  Turks, 
there  is  strong  Slavonic  feeling,  and  traces  are 
found  of  ancient  native  song  He  was  the  foremost 
South  Slav  poet  of  hi«  period 
Guni  (gu'nl).  1  Son  of  Naphtah  Gen  46  24;  Num 
26  48.  2  Descendant  of  Gad.  1  Chron  6.15 
Gumb  (aoonyep'),  village, central  Dagestan,  RSFSR, 
in  the  E  Greater  Caucasus  A  strong,  natural  fort- 
ress, it  was  important  in  the  Caucasian  wars  of 
the  19th  cent  Here  SHAMYL  made  his  last  stand 
against  the  Russians  and  was  captured  (1859) 
gun  metal,  a  BRON/R,  an  alloy  of  copper,  tin,  and  a 
small  amount  of  sine  Although  originally  used  ex- 
tensively for  making  gnns  (from  which  it  gets  its 
name),  it  has  been  superseded  by  steel,  and  it  is  now 
chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  (casting)  of 
machine  parts  The  so-called  "88-10-2"  (copper - 
tm-ainc)  alloy  is  the  "government  bronae,"  com- 
posed of  88  percent  of  copper,  10  percent  tin,  and  2 
percent  line  The  percentages  of  the  constituent 
elements  are  varied  slightly  m  gun  metals  produced 
for  various  purposes  The  metal  commonly  called 
gun  metal  today  is  very  often  steel  treated  to  simu- 
late the  bronze  alloy  In  other  cases,  copper  and 
tin  are  used  alone,  in  still  others,  copper,  tin,  and 
lead  are  employed 

Gunnarsson,  Gunnar  (gO'nftr  gti'narsdn),  1889-, 
Icelandic  novelist  In  1007  he  went  to  Denmark, 
where  he  obtained  his  secondary  whooling,  and 
later  he  traveled  m  Italy  In  1938  Gunnarsson  re- 
turned to  Iceland.  HIB  early  works  were  written 
in  Danish,  but  were  later  translated  into  Icelandic. 


ligion  The  conspirators,  who  began  plotting  early 
in  1604,  expanded  their  number  to  a  point  where 
secrecy  was  impossible  They  included  Robert 
Catesby,  the  originator,  John  and  Christopher 
Wright,  Robert  Keyes,  Thomas  and  Robert  Win- 
ter, Guy  Fawkes,  a  soldier  who  had  been  serving  in 
Flanders.  Thomas  Pei  cv,  John  Grant,  Sir  Everard 
Dig  by,  Francis  Tresham,  and  Thomas  Bates. 
Percy  hired  a  cellar  under  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
which  36  barrels  of  powder,  overlaid  with  iron 
bars  and  firewood,  were  secretly  stored  The  con- 
spiracy was  brought  to  light  through  a  mysterious 
letter  received  by  Lord  Monteagle.  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Tresham,  on  Oct  26,  urging  him  not  to  at- 
tend Parliament  on  the  opening  day  The  1st  earl 
of  Salisbury  and  others,  to  whom  the  plot  was 
made  known,  took  steps  leading  to  the  discovery 
of  the  materials  and  the  arrest  of  Fawkes  as  he  en- 
tered the  cellar  Other  conspirators,  overtaken  in 
flight  or  seized  afterward,  were  killed  outright,  im- 
prisoned, or  executed  Among  those  executed  was 
Henry  Garnet  t,  the  provincial  of  the  English  Jes- 
uits, who  had  known  of  the  conspiracy  While  the 
plot  was  the  work  of  a  small  number  of  men,  it 
damaged  all  English  Catholics  and  led  to  an  un- 
fortunate increase  in  the  harshness  of  laws  against 
them  Guv  Fawkes  Day,  Nov  6,  is  still  celebrated 
as  an  English  holiday,  on  which  effigies  of  the  con- 
spirator are  burned  See  S  R  Gardiner,  What  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  Was  (1896),  John  Gerard,  What 
Was  the  Gunpowder  Plotf  (1897),  Donald  Carswell, 
ed  ,  Trial  of  Guy  Fawkes  (1934) 
Gansaulua,  Frank  Wakeley  (gttnso'lus),  1856-1921, 
American  Congregational  clergyman  and  lecturer, 
b  Chesterville,  Ohio,  grad.  Ohio  Weslevan  Univ  , 
1876  Ordained  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church 
in  1875,  he  entered  the  Congregational  mmistiy 
m  1879  He  then  filled  pastorates  in  Ohio,  Massa- 
chusetts, Mar>land,  and  Chicago  From  1899  to 


Guest  the  dne~wd  (4  vols  ,  1912-14,  Eng  tr  ,  1920)      1919  he  preached  to  large  congregations  m  the  in- 


is  an  Icelandic  family  saga,  .Seven  Days'  Darkness 
(1920,  Eng  tr  ,  1930)  reflects  his  concern  with  the 
problem  of  war.  The  Heath  Laments  (1940)  is  writ- 
ten in  Icelandic  His  autobiographical  The  Church 
on  the  Mountain  (5  vols  ,  1924-28)  has  been  partial- 
ly translated  as  Ships  in  the  Sky  (1938)  and  The 
Night  and  the  Dream  (1938)  Gunnarsson  is  a  lead- 
tog  interpreter  of  modern  Iceland 

Gunniwm.    1  Town  (pop  2,177,  alt  o  7,680ft ),  oo  

seat  of  Gunnison  co  ,  W  central  Colo  ,  on  the  Gun-  Gunter,  Edmund,  1681-1626,  English  mathemo- 
nison  nver,  m  a  farm,  mine,  and  resort  area,  laid  tician  and  astronomer,  educated  at  Westminster 
out  1879  as  a  silver-mining  town,  me  1880  West-  8<hool,  London,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  In 
ern  State  College  of  Colorado  (coeducational)  is  1618  he  invented  a  small  portable  quadrant  Ho 
here  The  town  is  the  headquarters  for  Gunnison  discovered  (1622)  the  variation  of  the  magnetic 
National  Forest  2  City  (pop  1,115),  central  Utah,  compass  His  Guntcr's  chain  is  a  surveyor's  chain 
near  the  Sevier  river,  founded  1860,  me  1893.  It  is  graduated  on  the  decimal  scale,  and  his  Gunter 'a 


dependent  Central  Church,  Chicago,  resigning  to 
devote  his  energies  fully  to  the  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology  (now  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology), 
of  which  he  was  president  from  its  establishment 
in  1893  In  the  affaii  s  of  the  city  he  took  a  leading 
part,  and  he  was  noted  throughout  the  country  as 
a  lecturer  His  writings  include  The  Man  of  Galilee 
(1899),  Paths  to  Power  (1906),  and  Martin  Luther 
and  the  Morning  Hour  tn  Europe  (1917) 


,  , 

in  a  poultry  and  irrigated  sugar-beet  area 
Gunnison,  river  formed  in  W  central  Colorado  by 
the  Junction  of  the  Taylor  and  East  rivers  and 
flowing  SW,  W,  and  NW  to  the  Colorado  at  Grand 
Junction  It  courses  through  magnificent  canyons. 


, 

sector  or  scale  is  graduated  according  to  the  line  of 
numbers  of  sines  and  tangents  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  use  the  words  cosine  and  cotangent 
He  wrote  Canon  tnangulorum  (1620);  his  collected 
works  were  published  in  1624. 


notably  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison'  (see    Guntersville/city  (pop,  4,398),  co.  seat  of  Marshall 
'  ""       ' 


NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS,   table)     An     co  ,  NE  Ala ,  a  port  on 


4,398), 
the  Te 


,      . 
ennessee  and  NNW  of 


irrigation   project  diverts  water  from  the  river     Gadsden,  in  a  farm  area;  founded  o  1818  on  a 


through  the  Gunnison  Tunnel  (1905-9),  30,682  ft 
long. 
gunpowder,  an  explosive  mixture  of  potassium  m- 


, 

Cherokee  site  It  has  textile  mills  Guntersville 
Dam  near  by,  built  by  TVA,  flooded  much  of  the 
surrounding  farm  lands  but  provided  new  naviga- 


trate  (75  percent)  sulphur  (10  portent),  and  carbon  tion  and  resort  opportunities 

(15  percent)  in  the  form  of  charcoal    An  increase  GUnther,  Jobann  Christian  (yolian  krls'tyftn  gtm'- 

tn  the  percentage  of  saltpeter  (potassium  nitrate)  tur),  1695-1723,  German  poet     His  unhappy  life 

im  reuses  the  speed  of  combustion    The  chemical  finds  expression  in  his  verse,  which  is  characterised 

activity  involves  the  reduction  of  the  saltpeter,  the  by  passion  and  depth  of  feeling,  naturalness,  and 

ox>gen  being  used  for  the  combustion  of  the  car-  vigor  and  which  inspired  the  young  Goethe     Per- 

bou  and  sulphur    Gunpowder  has  been  much  used  haps  his  best-known  poem  is  "Brothers,  Let's  Be 

for  BLASTING  and  formerly  was  commonly  employ-  Merry,"  a  drinking  song 

ed  in  guns,  but,  because  of  the  large  quantity  of  Gunton,  George,  1845-1919,  American  economist,  b 
aohd  matter  formed  when  it  was  exploded,  it  has  England  In  1874  he  came  to  Fall  River,  Mass 
been  largely  superseded  by  smokeless  POWDER  His  activities  as  a  labor  leader  prevented  his  ob- 
Another  form  of  powder  containing  potassium  toinmg  employment  there  in  his  trade  as  a  weaver, 
chlorate  instead  of  the  nitrate  is  commonly  used  in  and  in  1878  he  became  manager  of  Labor  Standard 
fireworks  and  in  matches  The  invention  of  gun-  Appointed  (1889)  director  of  economics  and  soeiol- 
powder  is  obscure  The  origin  of  gunpowder  was  ogy  for  the  Y  M  C.A  of  North  America,  he  found- 
probably  Chinese,  for  it  seems  to  have  been  known  ed  m  1890,  in  association  with  the  Rev.  Heber 
in  China  at  least  as  early  as  the  9th  cent,  and  was  Newton,  the  Institute  of  Social  Economics,  in  New 
there  used  for  making  firecrackers.  There  is  some  York  city,  and  the  Social  Economist  (known  after 
'  Europe  through  the  Arabs  1896  as  Qunton't  Afaoanne),  which  he  edited  until 


evidence  that  it  came  to 

Roger  Bacon  was  long  credited  with  inventing  it 


, 
1904    He  wrote  Wealth  and  Progrest  (1887),  Prin- 


because a  formula  for  making  it  is  given  in  a  work     ciple*  of  Social  Economy  (1891),  Trusts  and  the  Pub- 
attubuted  to  him  and  some  German  scholars  have     lie  (1899),  and,  with  Hayes  Robbing,  Outlines  of 


Social  Econ*mict  (1900)  and  Outline*  of  Political 
Science  (1901). 

Guntnun  (gan'trum),  0.526-493,  Frankiah  king  of 
Burgundy  and  Orleans  (561-93),  son  of  Clotaire  I 
His  interventions  in  the  wars  of  his  relatives  had  as 
their  object  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of 
power;  thus  he  aided  hu  nephew,  Childebert  II, 
against  Fredegunde  and  supported  Clotaire  II 
against  Childebert  He  finally  ranged  himself  on 
the  side  of  Childebert,  to  whom  he  left  h»  domin- 
ions His  orthodoxy  and  his  pacific  policy  caused 
him  to  be  called  a  saint  by  the  Roman  Church 
Feast  March  28. 

Guntni  (gdontoor'),  town  (pop  83,599),  NE  Madras 
state,  India.  It  was  founded  by  the  French  in  the 
18th  cent,  and  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1823 
It  is  a  railroad  junction  and  a  cotton  and  tobacco 
mart.  Cotton  cloth  IH  woven 
guppy  or  rainbow  fish,  small  fish  (Lebittet  retmu- 
latus)  abundant  in  parts  of  South  America  and  a 
popular  aquarium  fish  It  can  survive  tempera- 
tures from  66°  to  100°F.  The  rainbow  colors  of  the 
inch-long  male  are  marked  with  black  spots  and 
bars.  The  greenish-gray  female  is  about  1ft  in 
long  From  12  to  25  living  young  are  produced 
every  few  weeks  The  adults  are  cannibalistic 
Guppiea  are  used  in  heredity  studies,  m  the  tropics 
they  help  to  check  malaria  by  eating  mosquito 
larvae 

Gupta  (gdop'tu),  dynasty,  320MS441',  of  N  India 
It  was  founded  by  Chandragupta  I  (reigned  320?- 
380')  At  its  height  it  ruled  most  of  India  N  of  the 
Narbada  nver  The  dynasty  saw  a  revival  of 
Hindu  culture  The  drama,  with  Kalidasa  the 
most  noted  writer,  flourished  Painting  (examples 
are  found  m  the  Ajanta  caves)  and  bronie  castings 
were  perfected  Pataliputra  and  Ajodhya  were  the 
Gupta  capitals 

Gur  fgur),  ascent  near  Ibleam.   2  Kings  9  27 
Gur-baal  (gur-b&'&l)    [Heb  ,- abode  of  Baal],  un- 
identified district,  Arabia    2  Chron  26.7 
Gordon,  lumber  and  rail  city  (pop  2,045),  SW  Ark  , 
SW  of  Arkadelphia 

Gurkha  (gdbr'ku),  ethnic  group  of  Nepal,  mainly  of 
Mongoloid  stock  and  predominantly  Hindu  m  reli- 
gion The  Gurkhas  nave  dominated  Nepal  since 
the  18th  cent  Groat  Britain  formeily  recruited 
largo  military  contingents  from  this  warlike  people 
and  the  term  Gurkha  was  often  loosely  applied  to 
any  Nepalese  soldier  in  British  service 
Guroey,  Edmund,  1847-88,  English  psychologist 
He  was  a  founder  ( 1882)  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  He  wrote  The  Power  of  Sound  (1880) 
Gusev,  former  East  Prussia  see  GUMBINNEN 
Gustavtu  I  (Gustavus  Vasa)  (gusta'vns  va'su), 
1496-1660,  king  of  Sweden  (1623-60)  Known  as 
Gustavus  Eriksson  before  his  coronation,  he  was 
the  son  of  Enk  Johansson,  a  Swedish  senator  and 
follower  of  the  STORE  family  He  early  acquired 
his  hatred  for  the  Danes  when  he  was  treacherously 
imprisoned  by  CHKIHTIAN  II  In  1620  his  father 
was  one  of  the  nobles  killed  in  the  massacre  of 
Stockholm  Having  escaped  imprisonment,  GUH- 
tavus  led  the  peasants  of  Dalarna  to  victory  over 
the  Danes  and  waa  elected  (1521)  protector  of 
Sweden  In  1523  the  Riksdag  at  Strangnas  elected 
him  king  and  deposed,  for  the  second  time,  the 
archbishop  Gustav  Trolle,  who  had  joined  Chris- 
tian II  in  opposing  Gustavus  Thus  the  KALMAR 
UNION  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  was  dissolved, 
and  the  first  step  toward  the  Reformation  was 
taken  The  Riksdag  at  Vast  eras  (1527)  established 
a  national  Protestant  church  Confiscation  of 
church  property  helped  to  replenish  the  exhausted 
treasury  A  national  army  was  organized,  and  an 
efficient  navy  was  built  As  a  result  of  a  Danish- 
Swedish  victory  over  Lttbeck  (1537)  Sweden  waa 
liberated  from  the  economic  grasp  of  the  Banseatic 
League  Native  industries  were  developed  and  for- 
eign trade  expanded  Gustavus  firmly  established 
the  royal  authority,  crushed  several  peasant  and 
clerical  revolts,  and  in  1544,  by  the  Pact  of  Suc- 
cession, made  the  throne  hereditary  in  the  Vasa 
family  His  reign,  which  marked  the  rise  of  Sweden 
as  a  modern  national  state,  also  was  distinguished 
by  the  translation  (1526)  of  the  New  Testament 
into  Swedish,  a  milestone  in  Swedish  literature 
Gustavus  II  (Gustavus  Adolphus),  1594-1632,  king 
of  Sweden  (1611-32),  son  and  successor  of  Charles 
IX  His  excellent  education,  his  personal  endow- 
ments, and  his  early  experience  m  the  field  and  in 
affairs  of  state  prepared  him  for  the  crucial  role  he 
was  to  play  in  the  history  of  his  country  and  in  that 
of  Europe  With  the  help  of  his  great  chancellor, 
Axel  OXENSTIEHNA,  he  insured  internal  stability  by 
granting  concessions  to  the  turbulent  nobility  and 
terminated  (1613)  the  KALMAR  WAR  by  buying  off 
the  Danes  This  enabled  him  to  undertake  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  against  Russia,  which  was  forced 
to  cede  Ingermanland  (1617)  Gustavus  Adolphus 
at  first  intended  to  stay  out  of  the  THIRTY  YBARS 
WAR,  which  had  begun  in  1618  However,  his  re- 
sumption (1621)  of  the  intermittent  warfare  be- 
tween the  Swedish  and  the  Polish  branches  of  the 
house  of  VABA  led  to  his  entry  into  the  vast  conflict 
His  primary  objects  in  invading  Poland  were  to 
consolidate  Swedish  hegemony  over  the  Baltic  by 
acquiring  Polish  LIVONIA  and  to  reduce  the  threat 
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represented  by  the  Catholic  HIOIBMUWD  HI  of 
Poland  against  Swedish  Protestantism.  The  im- 
perial victories  in  the  Thirty  Yean  War  soon 
caused  the  king  to  draw  closer  to  the  German 
Protestant  princes  In  1028  he  promised  hw  aid  to 
CHRISTIAN  IV  of  Denmark  m  the  defense  of  Stral- 
muid  In  1629,  through  the  mediation  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  he  obtained  the  favorable  truce  of  Alt- 
mark  with  Poland,  gaining  a  large  part  of  Livonia 
nud  several  good  Baltic  portw;  a  secret  treaty  with 
France  promised  a  French  subsidy  if  he  entered 
Germany  In  1630  the  king  landed  with  16,000 
troops  in  Pomerama,  these  soon  were  augmented 
until  40,000  were  at  IMH  disposal  Gustavus's  in- 
vasion of  Mecklenburg  failed  when  the  Mecklen- 
burgers  refused  to  heed  his  appeal  to  rise  against 
WALLENSTEIN  Early  in  1631  the  Franco-Swedish 
treaty  was  openly  ratified  at  Barwalde,  and  after 
the  fall  of  MAGDEBURG  (which  Gustavus  did  noth- 
ing to  prevent) .  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  accepted 
the  king's  conditions  for  an  alliance  with  Sweden 
Tho  spectacular  sweep  of  the  Swedish  army 
through  Germany  now  began  In  Sept,  1081, 
Gustavua  defeated  TILI/V  at  Breitenfeld  near  Leip- 
sig  in  the  first  Protestant  vu  tory  of  the  war  He 
now  marched  west,  reaching  Mainz  by  Christmas, 
while  the  Saxon  army  moved  into  Bohemia  Re- 
suming his  campaign  early  in  1632,  Gustavus  re- 
turned east,  defeating  (April)  the  imperial  troops 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Leon  (where  Tilly  was  rnor- 
tallv  wounded),  and  entered  Bavaria  Wallen- 
stem,  reinstated  by  the  emperor,  speedily  put  a 
large  army  into  the  field  and  forced  the  king  to  fall 
back  ou  Nuremberg,  where  he  entrenched  himself 
Wullenstem  set  up  his  camp  at  a  short  distance,  and 
there  the  two  armies  remained  facing  each  other  for 
more  than  two  months  (July-Sept ,  1632)  without 
giving  battle  At  last  Gustavus  attacked  Wallen- 
"ttem's  camp  He  failed  and  retired  toward  WQr»- 
burg,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  at  Nuremberg 
Wallenstem  now  invaded  unprote*  ted  Saxony, 
causing  Gustavus  to  hasten  north  At  LQtzen  the 
two  armies  met  on  Nov  16  The  Swedes  won  the 
battle  but  Gustavus  was  killed  Oxenstierna  con- 
tinued to  direct  Swedish  policy  under  Gustavus's 
daughter,  Queen  Christum,  while  Baner,  and  later 
TorstensMon,  took  his  )>la<  e  m  the  held  In  mili- 
tary organization  and  strategy,  GuHtavus  Adolphus 
wan  ahead  of  hw  time  While  most  powers  relied  on 
mercenary  troops,  he  organized  a  national  standing 
iirinv  which  distinguinbed  itself  by  its  discipline  and 
its  relatively  high  moral  standard  Deeply  reli- 
gious, the  king  desired  his  soldiers  to  behave  like  a 
truly  Christian  army  and  took  stern  measures 
against  the  common  pnw  tiees  of  looting,  raping, 
and  torturing,  this  changed  soon  after  his  death 
llm  successes  were  due  parti}  to  this  discipline, 
partly  to  his  use  of  small,  mobile  units,  and  partly 
to  the  superiority  of  his  firearms  Though  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  internal  progress  of  his  king- 
dom, the  (  hief  credit  for  the  development  of  Swed- 
ish industries  and  for  the  fis<  al  and  administrative 
reforms  of  his  reign  belongs  to  Oxonstierna  See 
.1  L  Stevens,  History  of  Gustaeua  Adolphua  ( 1884), 
B  H  Liddell  Hart,  Great  Captains  Unmfal 
(1929),  G  F  MacMunn,  Gustams  AtMpkiit,  the 
Lwn  of  the  North  (1931),  N  G  Ahnlund,  0 tutor 
Adolf  the  Great  (1940) 

Gustavus  III,  1746-92,  king  of  Sweden  (1771-02), 
son  and  successor  of  Adolphus  Frederick  When 
Gustavwa  ascended1  the  throne,  he  found  his  king- 
dom torn  by  civil  strife  To  the  conflicting  mtei- 
ests  of  peasants,  nobles,  priests,  and  officials  was 
added  the  struggle  between  the  aggressive,  pro- 
French  "Hat"  party  and  the  more  conservative 
pro-Russian  "Cap"  party  His  efforts  at  concilia- 
tion having  failed,  the  king  renotwd  to  place  him- 
self in  complete  control  by  a  cotfp  d'€feat  After 
assuring  himself  of  French  support,  he  arranged  a 
sham  revolt  On  the  pretense  of  crushing  the  insur- 
rection, he  secured  the  support  of  the  army  and 
navy  He  then  imposed  upon  the  estate*  a  new 
constitution  which  restored  to  the  sovereign  the 
prerogatives  lost  by  his  predecessors  (1772)  He 
Immediately  inaugurated  a  pohey  of  rigid  financial 
reform,  madto  bis  fleet  one  of  the  most  powerful  m 
Europe,  and  proetoHned  complete  religious  tolera- 
tion Hi»  extravagance  and  emulation  of  the  court 
of  Versailles,  however,  offset  many  of  hw  improve- 
ments On  account  of  the  aggressive  policy  of 
Empress  Catherine  II,  Gustavus  embarked  upon 
a  war  with  Russia  (1T88),  first  forcing  the  rebellious 
Swedish  gentry  to  promise  their  support  An 
officers'  mutiny  threatened  the  campaign  with  dfe- 
aater,  but  when  the  Danes  invaded  Sweden  at 
Catherine's  instigation,  the  king  rallied  the  lower 
classes,  and,  with  the  moral  support  of  Prussia  ami 
England,  repulsed  the  attackers  In  a  second  coup 
d'etat,  Gustavus  strengthened  the  regal  authority 
(1789)  The  next  year  he  defeated  the  Russians, 
who  then  entered  a  defensive  aihanoe  wvth  him 
He  was  attempting  to  form  a  coalition  to  intervene 
in  the  French  Revolution  when  he  was  assassinated 
by  a  representative,  of  the  nobles  Gustavus,  a 
gifted  and  learned  monarch,  was  author  of  impor- 
tant dramas  and  poems  He  patronised  science 
and  literature  and  founded  the  Swedish  aeaxiemy 
(1786).  He  wan  succeeded  by  his  son,  Gustavus 
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IV  gee  R.  N  Bain,  Gwtofu*  HI  and  Hit  Contem- 
poranei,  1749-9H  (1894) 

Gustaru*  XV  (Gustavua  Adolphu*),  1778-1837,  king 
of  Sweden  (1702-1809)  On  the  assassination  of 
his  father,  Guatavus  III,  he  succeeded  under  the 
regency  of  hie  uncle,  the  duke  of  Sodermanland 
(later  King  CHARUCB  XIII),  a  liberal  Attaining 
his  majority  in  1796,  Gustavus  dismissed  hi* 
uncle's  ministers  and  embarked  on  a  thoroughly  re- 
actionary policy  at  home  and  on  a  foreign  policy 
directed  against  the  French  Revolution  In  1806 
he  joined  th«  third  coalition  against  Napoleon  I 
Swedish  Pomeranm  was  occupied  by  the  French, 
and  Finland  was  lost  (1808)  to  Russia,  which  HI 
1807  had  made  peace  with  France  at  TILSIT  H» 
despotism,  his  mental  unbalance,  and  his  disas- 
trous policy  led  to  his  enforced  abdication  (1809) 
The  crown  was  tendered  to  Charles  XIII,  and 
Gustavua's  descendants  were  barred  from  succes- 
sion Gustavus  IV  spent  most  of  his  exile  as  "Colo- 
nel Gustafsson"  at  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  where 
he  died  He  left  memoirs 

Gustavus  V,  1858-,  king  of  Sweden  (1907-),  son  and 
successor  of  Oscar  II  During  his  reign  Sweden 
evolved  toward  advanced  democracy  and  economic 
prosperity  and  avoided  involvement  m  two  world 
wars  The  king,  however,  upheld  the  reality  and 
dignity  of  the  royal  power  Fond  of  traveling  and 
good  living,  Gustavua  V  preserved  youthful  vigor 
even  in  hia  old  age  and  until  very  late  years  was 
famed  as  a  redoubtable  tennis  player  He  married 
(1881)  Victoria  of  Baden  (d  1930)  His  heir  is  his 
son,  Crown  Prince  Gugtavua  Adolphus 

Gastavus  Adolphus  see  GUSTAVUS  II  and  GUSTA- 
VUS IV 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College .  see  SAINT  PKTEB,  Minn 

Gustine,  citv  (pop  1,355),  central  Calif  ,  W  of  Mer- 
ced, in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  me  1915 

got:  see  CA TOUT  _ 

Gutenberg,  Johann  (g5o'tunbarg,  Gor  yo'h  in  goo'- 
tunbo>k),c  1397  1468,  German  printer,  behoved  to 
have  been  the  first  European  to  print  with  movable 
types  cast  in  molds  Similar  PUINTWO  had  been 
done  earlier  m  Korea,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  Korean  printing  was  known  in  Europe  in 
Gutenberg's  time  Europeans  who  have  boon 
thought  by  some  to  have  preceded  Gutenberg  in 
the  practue  of  his  art  include  Lourens  Janszoon 
ROSTER,  of  Holland,  and  Pamfilo  CASTAMM,  of 
Italy  Gutenberg's  name  does  not  appear  on  any 
printing  attributed  to  him,  and  details  of  his  life 
and  work  remain  doubtful  The  evident  e  indicates 
that  ho  was  born  m  Mainz,  that  his  father's  name 
was  Gensfleisch,  and  that  his  mother's  maiden 
name  or  the  name  of  her  birthplace  or  of  land  that 
belonged  to  her  was  Gutenberg  His  use  of  the  name 
Gutenberg  instead  of  Gensfloisih  was  not  out  of 
harmony  with  the  cutttoma  of  the  time  Gutenberg 
is  believed  to  have  livod  in  Strasbourg  for  some 
years,  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  in  1536  or 
1537  lie  may  have  made  his  great  invention  there, 
but  he  returned  to  Mainz,  and  in  this  citv  the 
printing  attributed  to  him  was  produced  Mainz 
was  the  center  from  which  skillful  printers  went  to 
other  European  cities  The  masterpief  e  of  Guten- 
berg's preiss  was  the  M  \ZAKIN  BIBLE  He  borrowed 
money  from  the  goldsmith  Joharm  FUST,  was  un- 
able to  repay  it,  and  lost  his  press  and  types  Fust 
continued  the  work  of  printing  with  his  son-in-law, 
Peter  Schoffer  There  is  a  Gutenberg  Museum  m 
Mainz,  and  there  are  statues  of  him,  though  his 
form  and  features  are  unknown  See  D  B  Up- 
dike. Printing  Type*  (2d  ed  ,  1937) ,  Otto  W  Fuhr- 
mann,  The  Five  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  In- 
vention of  Printing  (1937) 

GutXrie,  Sir  James,  1859-1930,  Scottish  painter,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Glasgow  school  His  earr> 
genre  pictures,  such  as  Funeral  Service  in  the  High- 
lands (Glasgow  Gall  ),  were  painted  in  heavy  im- 
pasto,  but  his  later  works,  largely  portraits,  are 
more-  restrained  The  influence  of  impressionism 
it*  seen  throughout  Gkithno's  best  portraits  in- 
clude one  of  his  mother  and  those  of  Major  Hotch- 
kws,  Professor  Jack,  and  Mrs  Watson 

Outhrie,  Samuel,  1782-1848,  American  physician,  b 
Brimfield,  Mass  In  Sackets  Harbor,  N  Y  ,  where 
he  settled  after  serving  as  surgeon  in  the  War  of 
1812,  he  invented  a  percussion  powder  and  a  punch 
lock  for  exploding  it,  thus  making  obsolete  the 
flintlock  musket.  In  1831  he  discovered  chloroform, 
anticipating  bv  a  few  months  its  discovery  by 
Eugene  Soubeiran  m  France  and  Justus  ron  Liebig 
in  Germany 

Guthrie,  Thomas  Anstey.  see  ANSTEY,  F 

Guthne.  1  City  (pop  1,253),  8Ky  ,  SB  of  Hopkms- 
vtlle  and  at  tke  Tinn  hne,  settled  1860  It  is  a 
railroad  center  in  a  farm  area  S  City  (pop  10,018), 
eo  seat  of  Logan  ro,,  central  Okla  ,  near  the  Cim- 
*rron  N  of  Oklahoma  City  Founded  fe>  1889,  it 
was  the  territorial  and  then  the  state  capital  until 
1910,  when  Oklahoma  City  became  the  capital 
after  a  bitter  struggle.  Guthne  is  tho  commercial 
oentei  of  a  farming  and  dairying  section  and  a  cen- 
ter for  Masonic  activities.  Mineral  Wolfe  Park 
i»  near  Guthrie,  as  is  LANOSTON  UNIVBRMTY 

Guthrte  Center,  town  (pop,  2  06ft),  co,  seat  of  Guth- 
ne cov,  W  central  Iowa,  W  of  DBS  Momes,  me.  1880 
Spring  Brook  State  Park  is  near  by 
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Gutierrez,  Joan  Maria  (hw&n'  marS'a  g<5otyc'res), 
1809-7&,  Argentine  poet  and  scholar  A  follower  of 
Esteban  ECHBVBRRIA,  he  took  part  in  the  conspir- 
acy of  the  A*ociacion  de  Mayo  and  was  exiled  by 
Juan  Manuel  ROSAS  He  began  his  literary  career 
as  a  romantic  with  a  nativist  poem,  Los  amoresdel 
payador  [the  loves  of  the  gaucho  minstrel]  (1838). 
After  the  fall  of  Rosas,  he  participated  in  the  con- 
stitutional convention,  served  as  foreign  minister, 
and  was  rector  of  the  Umv  of  Buenos  Aires  for 
many  years  He  helped  to  forward  free  education. 
was  a  literary  critic  of  noto,  and  helped  to  forward 
the  Americanizing  of  literature,  as  m  his  collection 
of  poems  written  by  Spanish  Americana,  America 
poetira  (1846) 

Gutierrez  Najera,  Manuel  (manwgl'  gootye'rfs 
na'hara),  1H50-95,  Mexican  poet  One  of  the  pre- 
cursors of  MODERNISMO,  he  founded  the  hterarv 
periodical  the  Reaista  azul  His  elegant  poetry, 
edited  after  his  death,  is  delicately  musical  and 
wistfully  sad,  it  reflects  the  influence  of  Becquer 
and  of  the  French  sv  mbolLstn  and  shows  the  tran- 
sition from  romanticism  to  modernism  He  also 
wrote  exquuite  prose,  notably  in  Cuentoa  fragile* 
[fragile  stories)  (1888)  and  Cuento*  decolor  de  humo 
[stories  in  the  color  of  the  earth]  (1898)  8ee  Nell 
Walker,  Tkt  Life  and  Works  of  Manud  GtUierres 
Ndjera  (1927) 

gutta-percha  [Malay},  solidified  milky  juice  of  vari- 
ous Malayan  evergreen  trees  (especially  Ptda- 
quium  gutta  and  P  obfonoifolia)  It  does  not  dis- 
soJve  in  watei ,  but  under  water  of  high  temperature 
becomes  plastic  and  easy  to  manipulate  Unlike 
caoutchouc  it  is  nonelastic  In  trade  it  is  handled 
in  the  form  of  reddish  or  gray  briokw.  It  is  used  for 
insulation  (particularly  for  submarine  cables),  golf 
halls,  telephone  receivers,  adhesivos,  waterproofing 
materials,  and  other  purposes 

Guttenberg  (gu'tCmbftrg)  1  Town  (pop  1,860), 
NE  Iowa,  on  the  Mitwisuppi  and  NW  of  Duhuque, 
first  eettled  1834,  colonized  and  named  by  German 
immigrants  1845,  me  1851  A  lock  and  dam  of 
tho  Mississippi  canalization  project  were  com- 
pleted here  in  1937  8  Town  (pop  6,200),  NE 
N  J  ,  near  the  Hudson  and  NE  of  Jersey  Citv, 
me  1859 

Gutzkow,  Karl  Ferdinand  (kuirl'  feVdenant  goots'- 
fco),  1811-78,  German  novelist  and  dramatist  He 
entered  journalism  in  1831  and  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  group  known  as  Young  Germany 
For  his  Watty  die  Zweiflenn  [Waliy  the  doubter] 
(1835),  which  was  excessively  frank  for  the  time 
and  expressed  skeptical  religious  views,  he  spent 
three  months  in  jail  His  career  wan  one  of  con- 
stant controversy  and  difficulties,  later  in  his  life 
his  mind  failed  His  writing  greatly  influenced 
feminism  and  the  social  and  political  thought  of  his 
day  His  fiction,  among  which  is  the  nine- volume 
novel,  Dit  Ritter  wm  Geiste  [knights  of  the  spirit) 
(1850-^52),  is  important  in  the  history  of  the  mod- 
ern German  novel  He  also  produced  several 
plays,  among  them  the  comedy  Sword  and  Queue 
(1843,  Eng  tr  ,  1913-15)  aud  the  drama  Uriel 
Acosta  (1847,  Eng  tr  ,  1913-15),  which,  though 
derivative,  is  perhaps  his  best  work  See  L  A  Wil- 
loughby,  The  liomantic  Movement  in  Germany 
(1930),  O  P  Schmnerer,  Woman  in  the  Lufe  and 
Work  of  Qutzkow  (1924) 

Guy,  Thomas,  1645?-1724,  English  philanthropist, 
founder  of  Guy's  Hospital,  London  (1721)  As  a 
printer  and  bookseller,  Guy  amassed  a  fortune, 
which  he  devoted  to  private  and  institutional 
charity  He  contributed  largely  to  St  Thomas's 
Hospital  and  Christ's  Hospital  in  London  and 
founded  an  almshouse  in  Tana  worth,  Staffordshire 

Guyenne   -see  GUIBNNB 

Gayer,  Michael  Frederic  (gl'ur),  1874-,  American 
zoologist,  b  Plattsburg,  Mo  ,  grad.  Umv  of  Chica- 
go (B  S  ,  1894)  He  was  head  of  the  biology  depart- 
ment (1900-1911)  at  the  Umv  of  Cincinnati  and 
professor  of  zoology  (1911-45)  at  the  Umv  of  Wis- 
consin A  specialist  m  genetics  and  cellular  biolo- 
gy, he  wrote  Animal  Mierology  (1906, 4th  ed  ,  l»3b) 
and  Animal  Biology  (1931,  4th  ed  ,  1948) 

Guymon  (gl'mun),  city  (pop  2,290),  co  seat  of  Tex- 
as co*,  NW  Okla  ,  near  the  North  Canadian  nver 
in  the  Panhandle  wheatlands,  inc  1905  A  U  S 
soil  conservation  station  and  the  Panhandle  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  are  near  by 

Guy  of  Caauliac.  see  CHAULIAC,  GUY  DE 

Guy  of  Lusignan  (lusPnya'),  d  1194,  lung  of  Jerusa- 
lem (118b-92)  and  of  Cyprus  (1192-94),  second 
hubband  of  Sibylla,  sister  of  King  BALDWIN  IV  of 
Jerusalem  In  1183  he  was  briefly  regent  for  his 
brother-in-law,  who  was  incapacitated  by  leprosy, 
but  when  Baldwin  V  Guy's  stepson,  was  made 
king,  the  Latin  nobles  forced  Guy  to  yield  command 
to  RAYMOND  of  Tripoli  On  Baldwin  V's  death 
(1186)  Guy  was  chosen  king  with  the  support  of 
Reginald  of  Chutillon  He  was  defeated  and  cap- 
tured (1187)  by  SALADIN  at  the  decisive  battle  of 
Hattm,  which  led  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  Re- 
leased in  11S.X,  he  laid  sioge  (1189)  to  Acnx,  whirh 
w  as  captured  (1101)  in  the  Third  Crusade  with  tke 
help  of  Richard  I  of  England  and  Philip  II  of 
France  After  the  death  (1190)  o«  Sibylla,  Guy's 
right  to  the  throne  was  contested  by  CONRAJD, 
MABQUBSSOF  MoNTFEKRAT,  wlio  was  supported  by 
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GUY  OF  WARWICK 

Philip  II  In  spite  of  Richard  I's  support,  Guy  was 
compelled  (1192)  to  resign  his  title,  but  was  given 
the  island  of  Cyprus  His  descendants  (see 
LUSIGNAN)  ruled  Cyprus  and  Lesser  Armenia  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  AMAI.RIC  II 
Guy  of  Warwick  (w&rlk),  English  legendary  hero, 
popularized  by  a  13th-  or  14th-century  rhymed 
romance  telling  how  Guy  /ought  for  and  won  the 
earl  of  Warwick's  daughter  and  how  he  saved  Eng- 
land from  the  Danes  by  killing  the  giant  Col  brand 
in  single  combat  It  was  tremendously  popular  in 
the  Middle  Ages  and  m  a  new  versified  form  in  the 
17th  and  18th  cent 

Guy  on,  Jeanne  Marie  Bouvier  de  la  Motte  (zhiln' 
mar6'  boovya'  du  la  m6t'  guevO'),  1648-1717, 
French  mystic  and  author  of  writings  dealing  large- 
ly with  QUIKTISM  Confined  by  the  government 
(1688)  m  a  convent  because  of  her  heretical  opin- 
ions and  her  correspondence  with  Miguel  de  MO- 
LINOS,  she  was  released  through  the  efforts  of  Mme 
de  Maintenon  She  was  later  imprisoned  (1696- 
1702)  in  the  Bastille  Her  collected  works  appeared 
(1707-91)  in  40  volumes  See  her  autobiography 
(Eng  tr  ,  1897) ,  biography  by  T  C  Upham  (1847) 
Guyot,  Arnold  Henry  (arn61dr  are'  g6y6'),  1807-84, 
Swiss  naturalist  and  geographer  He  was  a  friend 
of  Louis  AgassiK,  by  whom  he  was  persuaded  to 
come  to  America  (1848)  He  lectured  at  Lowell 
Institute,  Boston,  and  from  1855  was  professor  of 
geology  and  physical  geography  at  Princeton  Ho 
investigated  glaciers  and  conducted  meteorological 
observations  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
U  8  Weather  Bureau  His  writings  include  Meteor- 
ological and  Physical  Tables  (1852)  and  Memoir  of 
Louis  Aoassiz  (1883) 

Guys,  Constantm  (Ernestus  Adolphus  Hyacmthus 
Constantmus  Guys)  (gois),  1805^-1892,  French 
draughtsman,  b  Flushing,  Holland  He  accom- 
panied Byron  in  the  Greek  struggle  for  liberty  m 
1824,  then  served  in  the  French  army  until  1830 
His  fnend  Charles  Baudelaire  early  recognized  his 
talent,  but  his  work  was  known  to  the  public  only 
as  that  of  an  anonymous  artist  on  the  staff  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  in  which  his  superb  draw- 
ings m  line  and  wash  were  badly  reproduced  in 
wood  engraving  Most  of  them  deal  with  the  high 
life  of  bus  period,  but  he  also  nerved  as  war  artist  in 
the  Crimean  War  and  in  his  impecunious  old  ago 
depicted  the  vices  of  the  poor  Since  his  death 
Guys  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  original  artists  of  a  brilliant  period 
See  P  G  Konody,  The  Painter  of  Victorian  Life 
(with  an  essay  by  Charles  Baudelaire,  1930) 
Guyton  de  Morveau,  Louis  Bernard,  Baron  (Iwe' 
beVnftr'  barO'  gdto'  du  mdrvO').  1737-1816,  French 
chemist  and  lawyer  He  wrote  the  chemical  section 
of  the  Encyclopedia  melhodique  (Vol  I.  178b)  and 
collaborated  with  Lavoisier  and  others  in  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  chemical  nomenclature  He 
taught  chemistry  (1794-1805)  at  the  £cole  poly- 
technique,  Paris,  served  m  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly and  in  the  National  Convention  during  the 
French  Revolution,  and  was  master  of  the  mint 
(1800-1814)  In  1811  ho  was  treated  baron 
Guzman,  Nuflo  de  (noo'nyo  da  gCothman'),  or 
Nuflez  Beltr&n  de  Guzman  (ndo'nve'th  bc'ltrdn'). 
d  1544,  Spanish  conquistador  After  serving  as 
governor  of  Panuco  (NK  Mexico),  he  teoame 

President  of  the  first  audienna  of  New  Spain 
1528)  His  notorious  rule  brought  an  outcry  from 
the  colonists,  in  1530  the  audiencia  was  excommu- 
nicated by  Bishop  ZUMAHKAGA,  later  it  was  re- 
placed by  a  second  audiencia  Meanwhile,  Guzman 
left  Mexico  city  (Dor  ,  1529)  and  with  the  help  of 
his  lieutenant,  Cristobal  de  Ofiate,  conquered 
NUEVA  GALICIA  and  was  responsible  for  the  found- 
ing of  Culmcan  and  Guadalajara  He  blocked  sev- 
eral expeditions  sent  out  by  COKT&S,  his  bitter  ri- 
val. Guzman's  conquest  was,  however,  not  very 
productive  He  stirred  up  trouble  with  the  Indians 
and  with  his  own  men  Superseded  in  the  gover- 
norship, he  was  imprisoned  (1536-38),  then  he  ic- 
turned  to  Spain,  where  he  died  m  obscurity 

Guzman  or  Ciudad  Guzman  (syoodlmdh'  godsman'), 
city  (pop  22,170),  Jalisco,  W  Mexico  Formerly 
called  Zapotlan  el  Grande,  it  is  an  agricultural 
town  with  some  minor  industries  and  is  the  starting 
point  for  ascents  of  the  Nevado  de  Colima  (14,235 
ft.  high)  and  the  smoking  volcano,  Colima  (12,631 
ft.  high)  The  town  was  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed by  earthquake  m  1810 

Guzman  Blanco,  Antonio  (nnto'nyo  goosman' 
blan'k6),  1829-99,  president  of  Venezuela,  a  cau- 
dillo  who  dominated  the  nation  from  1870  to  1888 
Son  of  the  founder  of  the  Liberal  party,  Guzman 
Blanco  was  a  magnetic  and  energetic  figure  with 
considerable  diplomatic  and  administrative  ability 
He  became  a  general  in  the  revolution  that  deposed 
PAEZ  and  was  vice  president  (1863-68)  in  the  Liberal 
administration  that  followed  In  1870  he  led  a  suc- 
cessful counterrevolution  against  MONAOAS  and 
was  elected  president  A  benevolent  despot,  he  al- 
ternately suppressed  and  supported  the  Church, 
he  opposed  political  freedom,  but  made  free  educa- 
tion compulsory,  he  reformed  governmental  ad- 
ministration and  instituted  many  public  works 
that  brought  material  advancement  to  Venezuela 
The  egocentric  Guzman  Bianco  filled  Venezuela 


with  portraits  and  statues  of  himself.  Several 
times  he  relinquished  his  office  to  make  diplomatic 
and  pleasure  trips  to  Europe  but  kept  control  of 
the  country  through  presidential  puppets,  notably 
Joaqufn  CBBSPO  In  1888,  when  ho  waa  abroad, 
his  power  was  destroyed  by  revolution  He  spent 
the  rent  of  his  life  in  Paris 
Guzman  de  Alfarache*  see  ALEMAN,  MATBO. 
Gwalior  (gwa'lS&r),  former  princely  state  (26,008  sq 
mi  ;  pop  4,006,159),  central  India  It  consisted  of 
one  large  territory  and  numerous  enclaves  Wheat, 
millet,  oilseed,  and  cotton  are  the  leading  crops 
The  state  was  formed  in  the  mid-18th  cent  by 
Ranoji  Smdhia,  a  Mahratta  chief  who  became  in- 
dependent of  the  peshwa  (hereditaiy  Mahratta 
prime  minister)  Forces  of  Gwahor  overran  much 
of  central  India  until  they  were  chocked  by  the 
British  in  the  early  19th  cent  ,  and  the  state  was 
temporarily  annexed  to  the  British  domain  It  was 
restored  to  the  Sindhias  in  1886  Gwalior  merged 
with  Madhva  Bharat  in  1948 

Gwalior,  town  (pop  34,488),  Madh>  a  Bharat,  India, 
adjoining  Lasnkar  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  Gwahor 
fort,  a  stronghold  on  a  hill  c  300  ft  high  The  fort 
is  surrounded  by  battlemented  walls  pierced  by  six 
imposing  gateways  Within  the  walls  are  elaborate- 
ly carved  palaces  and  temples  The  town  has  food- 
procossmg  and  other  light  industries 

Gwilt,  Joseph  (gwflt),  1784-1863,  British  architect, 
archaeologist,  and  writer,  known  chiefly  for  his 
Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture,  Historical,  Theordi- 
cal,  and  Practical  (8  vols  ,  1842)  Among  his  other 
books  are  Sciagraphy,  or.  Examples  of  Shades  and 
Shadows,  with  Rules  for  Their  Projection  (1822),  an 
edition  of  Sir  William  Chambers's  Treatise  on  the 
Decorative  Part  of  Cirnl  Architecture,  with  annota- 
tions (1825),  a  translation  of  Vitruvms  (1826), 
and  Elements  of  Architectural  Criticism  (1837) 

Gwm,  William  McKendree,  1805  85,  American  pol- 
itician, b  Sumner  co  ,  Tenn  ,  giad  Transylvania 
Umv  ,  1828  Having  taken  a  degree  in  medicine, 
he  practiced  in  Clinton,  Miss  ,  until  1833  He 
represented  Mississippi  in  the  U  8  Congress  (1841- 
43),  but,  conditions  not  proving  favorable  for  a 
political  career  in  that  state,  he  wont  to  California 
in  1849  There  Gwin  threw  himself  into  the  move- 
ment for  statehood,  stumping  the  terntory  for  tho 
project  He  was  an  outstanding  leader  in  the  state 
constitutional  c-onvention  One  of  the  first  U  S 
iSenatora  from  California  (1850-55,  1857-01)  and 
chief  spokesman  for  the  slavery  interests  there,  he 
became  involved  in  several  turbulent  buttles  with 
his  ambitious  antuslavery  rival,  David  C  BKOD- 
ERICK  In  the  Civil  War  he  was  imprisoned  briefly 
in  the  North  For  part  of  the  war  he  went  to 
France,  where  he  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  in- 
terest Napoleon  III  in  a  scheme  for  colonizing  N 
Mexico  with  Southerners  He  is  c  redited  with  pro- 
moting the  first  pony  express  (1860) 

Gwinnett,  Button,  c  1736-1777,  American  Revolu- 
tionary patriot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, b  Gloucestershire,  England  Gwin- 
nett, a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  (1776- 
77)  from  Georgia,  fought  a  duel  with  Lachlan 
Melntosh,  who  was  his  personal  and  political  iival 
Gwmnett  was  fatally  wounded  His  bignature,  one 
of  the  rarest  of  American  holographs,  is  extiemely 
valuable  See  biography  by  C  F  Jenkins  (1926) 

Gwyn,  or  Gwynn,  Eleanor  (Nell  Gwyn),  1650-87, 
English  actress  An  orange  seller  in  the  Theatre 
Royal,  she  made  her  debut  at  Drury  Lane  as 
Cydaria  in  Dryden's  Indian  Emperor  in  1665  Her 
forte  was  in  comic  roles  and  m  hor  witt>  renditions 
of  prologues  and  epilogues,  in  which  she  appeared 
until  1682  In  1669  she  became  the  mistress  of 
Charles  II  and  boro  him  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was 
created  the  duke  of  St  Albans  Her  portrait  was 
painted  by  Sir  John  Lely,  and  she  appears  m  Pepys's 
Diary  and  Scott  s  Pevenl  of  the  Peak  See  Clifford 
Bax,  Pretty  Witty  Nell  (1932) 

Gylippus  (jtll'pus),  fl  415-404  B  C  ,  Spartan  com- 
mander in  the  Peloponnesian  War  He  was  sent  to 
help  Syracuse  in  the  defense  against  Athenian  at- 
tac  k,  and  it  was  his  resourc  efulness  and  skill  com- 
bined with  Athenian  ineptitude  that  brought  about 
one  of  the  greatest  defeats  Athens  suffered  (413 
B  C )  Later  he  was  banished  for  stealing  public 
money 

gymnastics,  exercises  for  the  balanced  development 
of  the  body  practiced  usually  m  a  room  or  building 
called  a  gymnasium  In  Greece  the  gymnasium  was 
originally  a  place  of  training  for  the  OLYMPIC 
QAMLS  and  other  athletic  contests,  and  the  Lyceum 
and  Academy  of  Athens  were  large  enough  for 
cavalry  parades,  besides  containing  a  running 
track,  pits  for  jumping,  and  ranges  for  throwing  the 
discus  and  javelin  By  the  end  of  the  4th  cent 
B  C  the  gymnasium  became  an  educational  and 
cultural  center  for  Greek  youths  Public-  gymnasi- 
ums were  built  in  Rome  by  Nero  and  Commodus, 
but  were  never  as  popular  as  in  Greece  Modern 
gymnastics  date  from  the  early  19th  cent.,  when 
Ludwig  Jahn  established  several  Turnplatze  in  Ber- 
lin. Gymnastics  spread  on  the  Continent,  to  Eng- 
land, then  to  the  United  States,  and  became  part 
of  the  modern  Olympic  meets.  Gymnastics  (see 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION)  became  part  of  the  American 
school  curriculum,  waa  adopted  by  the  army,  and 


in  many  forms     \  transparent  eiystalhno  variety 
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became  a  featured  college  sport  m  the  United 
States.  Besides  free  calisthenics,  the  principal 
gymnastic  events  in  the  United  States  are  the  side 
and  long  horse,  the  parallel  and  horizontal  bars, 
Indian-club  swinging,  rope  climbing,  the  flying 
rings,  and  tumbling.  Except  for  rope  climbing, 
which  is  scored  on  speed,  events  are  scored  as  fol- 
lows 60  points  for  variety,  beauty,  and  difficulty  of 
combination,  40  points  for  execution  and  general 
form,  and  10  points  for  approach  and  retreat  In 
team  play,  the  most  points  for  all  events  wms  The 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  holds  annual  events  for 
both  men  and  women  See  N  E  Bukh,  Primary 
Gymnastics  (5th  ed  .  1939) ,  W  D  West,  The  Gym- 
nast's  Manual  (1942),  L  C  Drew,  Individual 
Gymnastics  (5th  ed  ,  1945),  and  K  A  Knudson,  A 
Textbook  of  Gymnastics  (2d  od  ,  1947-48) 

Gympie  (glm'pfi),  city  (pop  8,413),  (Queensland, 
Australia,  N  of  Brisbane  It  is  a  dairying  and  ag- 
ricultural center  producing  bananas  and  sugar 
cane  A  silver  mine  is  near  by  Gympie  was  for- 
merly a  gold-mining  center 

Gyongyos,  Hung  GyongyOs  (dyun'dyush),  city 
(pop  24,086),  N  Hungary,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Matra  Mts  It  has  a  large  Franciscan  college  and 
is  the  trading  center  for  the  excellent  wino  grown 
in  tho  vicinity 

Gyor,  Hung  Gyor  (dyur).  Ger  Raab,  city  (pop 
57,192),  NW  Hungary,  near  the  Czechoslovak  bor- 
der and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Raab  river  with  an 
aim  of  the  Danube  It  is  the  chief  textile  center  of 
Hungary  and  has  important  machine  manufac- 
tures Built  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  camp,  Gyor 
became  an  episcopal  see  (1001)  and  a  royal  free 
town  (1743)  It  was  occupied  by  the  French  la 
1809  In  1849  tho  Hungarian  revolutionary  forces 
wore  decisively  defeated  near  Gyor  by  the  Austri- 
ans  The  cathedral,  which  dates  from  tho  12th 
cent  ,  was  rebuilt  in  the  17th  cent 

Gyp  (zhep),  pseud  of  Sibylle  Gabrielle  Marie  An- 
toinette de  Riquetti  de  Mirabeau,  comtesse  de 
Martel  de  JsJlville  (sebel'  giibreel'  maie'  atwaneV 
du  reketcV  du  mernl>6'  kOtcV  du  m.u  tfl'  du  zhavel'), 
1850-1932,  French  author  She  wrote  a  long  sones 
of  novels,  very  popular  m  their  day 

Gypsophila.  sec  BABY'B-BREATH 

gypsum  (jfp'sum),  imneial  composed  of  calcium 
sulphate  (calcium,  sulphur,  and  oxygon)  with  two 
molecules  of  water  It  oocuis  m  many  places  and 

et\ 

textuie,  readily  worked  into  ornamental  voseh, 
boxes,  and  the  like,  is  called  alabaster  A  lustrous 
gypsum  with  fibrous  sti  ucturo,  called  satin  spar,  is 
used  in  jewelry  and  for  other  ornaments,  but  it  is 
soft  and  easily  marred  Plastei  of  Paris,  a  fine 
white  powder,  is  piddueed  by  hoatmg  gypsum  to 
expel  tho  watei  If  this  powder  is  moistened  and 
then  allowed  to  dry,  it  becomes  hard,  01  sets  It 
is  used  in  making  casts  of  sculpture  and  plaster 
casts  used  in  medic  me 

gypsy  or  gipsy  (both  jlp'sfi)  [from  Egypt,  because  of 
an  idea  that  gypsies  camo  from  a  certain  Little 
Egypt),  nomachc  people  found  on  every  continent 
and  appearing  fitst,  ac  cording  to  rorord,  in  Eastern 
Europe  m  the  15  cent  The  gypsies  live  in  small 
groups,  usually  unattached  to  tho  soil,  and  thev 
have  made  their  living  usually  by  trading,  espec-iall  v 
horse  trading,  tho  women  are  famous  as  fortune- 
tellers Wherever  the  gypsies  have  gone  a  few  pei- 
sons  native  to  the  land  have  joined  them  Mauy 
wandering  bands  wluc  h  are  not  ethnically  related 
to  thorn  are  called  gypsies,  such  are  the  British  and 
Irish  Tinkers  and  many  American  "gypsies."  Gyp- 
sies are  swarthy,  short,  and  lightly  built;  tho  men 
are  usually  handsome,  the  women  often  beautiful 
The  theory  is  held  that  they  are  of  partial  East 
Indian  origin,  descendants  of  migrants  from  India 
some  six  centuries  ago,  with  features  that  indicate 
some  intermixture  with  the  populations  amid  which 
they  live  The  language,  called  Romany  (r6'  11111116), 
is  an  Indo-Iranmn  language  (see  LANGUAGE,  table), 
closely  related  to  the  languages  of  NW  India,  and 
their  dialects  also  are  heavily  influenced  by  the 
speech  of  their  nongypsy  neighbors.  Gypsies  pro- 
fess the  religion  of  their  country  probably  the 
greater  number  are  Roman  Catholic  or  Orthodox, 
because  of  the  great  gypsy  centers  in  Hungary  ami 
Rumania  They  have  many  customs  of  their  own, 
and  their  tenacity  of  them,  especially  of  their  mar- 
riage customs,  has  caused  them  trouble  from  man> 
governments  There  are  no  reliable  statistics  on  t  ho 
gypsies,  but  thev  probably  number  more  than 
1,000,000  In  the  depression  and  Second  World 
War  the  Eastern  European  countries  (where  most 
gypsies  live)  undertook  to  curb  their  nomadic  habit 
of  life  by  requiring  them  to  register,  to  go  to  school 
and  learn  trades,  and  to  observe  certain  rules  of 
sanitation.  Many  were  inducted  into  the  arm> 
See  George  Borrow,  The  Zmcali  (1841),  Lavengro 
(1851),  and  The  Romany  Rye  (1867) ,  I  II  Brown, 
Gypsy  Fires  in  America  (1924),  Charles  Godfrey 
Leland,  Gypsies  (1924),  W.  F  Starkie,  Ragale- 
taggle  (1933).  Martin  Block,  The  Gypsies:  Their 
Life  and  Their  Customs  (1939) 

gypsy  moth,  European  insect  of  which  the  larva  is 
destructive  to  almost  all  forest  and  fruit  trees  It 
escaped  from  an  imported  collection  of  silk-pro- 
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ducmg  caterpillars  with  which  a  French  naturalist 
was  experimenting  in  Massachusetts  and  became 
established  there  c.1869  Unchecked  for  about 
20  years,  it  became  too  abundant  to  make  exter- 
mination possible,  although  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  m  the  attempt  In  the  United  States 
it  is  confined  to  the  northeastern  portion  The 
adult  male  is  a  yellowish-biown  moth,  the  female 
whitish,  and  the  forewmgs  of  both  are  marked  with 
dark  lines  The  dark  brown  or  black  larva  is  about 
2  m  long  and  has  yellow  markings  and  rows  of 
tubercles,  some  blue  and  some  rod,  which  bear  long 
hairs  Young  larvae,  buoyant  because  of  hairs  with 
air  sacs,  are  carried  long  distances  by  the  wind 
Spraying  the  trees  and  covering  the  egg  masses 
with  arsenate  of  lead,  banding  trees  with  burlap 
and  destroying  the  egg  clusters  laid  on  it,  and 
breeding  natural  enemies  are  methods  of  control. 
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Bee  H.  A.  Bess  and  others,  Forest  Site  Conditions 
and  the  Gypty  Moth  (1048). 

gyrocompass:  see  GYROSCOPE. 

gyroplane:  see  AUTOQIRO 

gyroscope  (jl'ruskop),  a  rotating  wheel  which  is  en- 
abled to  move  with  varying  degrees  of  freedom 
about  a  second  axis  This  secondary  movement, 
called  "precession,"  IM  the  azimuthal  motion  of  the 
spin  axis  of  a  top  The  instrument's  first  notable 
use  was  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cent ,  in  giving 
visual  demonstration  of  the  earth's  rotation  The 
gyroscope  was  invented  in  1852  by  Foucault  In 
the  second  half  of  the  19th  cent  ,  with  the  invention 
of  the  elet  tricall\  driven  rotor,  its  uses  multiplied 
It  bet  ame  possible  to  rotate  the  wheel  at  desired 
speeds  without  interfering  with  the  procession 
Practical  applications  are  in  giant  g>  roscopic  ship 
stabilizers  to  counteract  rolling,  in  recording  mstru- 


HACKENSACK 

tnents  for  registration  of  smoothness  and  irregu- 
larity of  movement,  and  in  directional  instruments 
such  as  the  gyrocompass  Unaffected  by  magnetic 
variations,  its  spinning  axis  when  brought  in  line 
with  the  north-south  axis  of  the  earth  provides  an 
unerring  point  of  reference  When  coupled  to  a 
ship's  steering  gear  it  enables  a  course  to  be  held 
more  steadily  than  a  human  could  hold  it  Even 
more  numerous  than  its  maritime  applications  are 
those  it  affords  in  aeronautical  equipment  It  is  the 
nut  leus  of  the  automatic  pilot  which  can  take  over 
the  guidance  of  a  plane  to  B  given  destination  Cer- 
tum  toys  for  children  operate  on  the  gyroscope 
principle  See  Martin  Davidson,  ed.,  The  Gyroscope 
and  Its  Applications  (1946) 

Gyula  (dycK>'l6),  city  (pop  25,169),  SE  Hungary,  on 
the  White  Koros  river  near  the  Rumanian  border. 
It  has  a  fine  chateau  and  an  old  castle. 


H 


H,  eighth  letter  of  the  ALPHABET  It  is  a  usual 
symbol  for  a  voiceless  glottal  spirant,  as  in  house 
In  some  Greek  alphabets  eta,  the  long  e,  had  this 
foim,  for  short  Greek  e  see  E  In  chemistry  H  is 
the  symbol  for  the  element  HYDROGEN 

Haag,  Carl  (hag),  1820-1915,  English  painter,  b 
Germany  He  was  court  painter  to  the  duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  and,  later,  to  Queen  Victoria 
After  settling  m  England  (1847),  he  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  water  colors  He  traveled  exten- 
sively, spending  considerable  time  with  the  Bed- 
ouins  in  the  desert  Among  his  finest  works  are 
Bavarian  and  Tyiolean  landscapes  and  views  of  the 
Holy  Land  and  of  Bedouin  life 

Haag,  Den,  Netherlands   see  HAGUE,  THE 

Haahashtan  (ha'abash'tArl,  -hashta'-),  descendant 
of  Judah  1  Chron  4  6 

Haakon  I  (h.i'kun,  Nor  h6'kot>n)  (Haakon  the 
Good),  c  915-961,  king  of  Norway  (c  935-961),  son 
of  Haiold  I  He  was  brought  up  a*  a  Christian  at 
the  court  of  King  Atholstan  in  England  Hia 
brother,  Eric  Bloodyaxo,  had  succeeded  Harold  as 
chief  king,  but  the  other  sons  of  Harold  refused  to 
obey  Ei  ic  and  helped  Haakon  seize  power  Haakon 
strengthened  tho  national  army  and  fleet,  hut  failed 
in  his  effort  to  introduce  Christianity  Ho  died 
from  a  battle  wound  Eric's  sons  succeeded  him 

Haakon  IV  (Haakon  Haakonsson),  1204-63,  king  of 
Norway  (1217-63),  illegitimate  son  of  Haakon  III 
and  grandson  of  Sverre  Secretly  reared  by  the 
Birkebemer  (see  SVKRRE),  he  was  chosen  king 
(1217)  on  the  death  of  Haakon  Ill's  successor, 
King  Inge  Haakon  Haakonsson  overcame  tho 
rival  claims  of  Earl  Skulo  (Inge's  brother),  and  in 
1223  a  groat  council  reaffirmed  his  kingship  at 
Bergen  Skulo,  after  a  renewed  attempt  at  rebel- 
lion, was  slam  by  the  Birkebemer  m  1240  In  1247 
Haakon,  now  iccognized  by  Pope  Innocent  IV,  was 
solemnly  ci  owned  at  Bergen  Under  Haakon  IV 
medieval  Norway  reached  its  zenith  Iceland  and 
Greenland  wore  acquired,  and  important  legal  re- 
forms wore  carried  out  His  court  was  splendid, 
and  Old  Norse  hteratuio  flowered  during  his  reign 
SNORRI  STURLUSON  for  some  time  lived  at  Haakon's 
court  Haakon  died  at  Kirkwall  in  the  Orkney 
Islands  when  campaigning  against  Scotland  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Magnus  VI 

Haakon  VII,  1S72-,  king  of  Norway  Formerly 
Prince  Charles,  second  son  of  King  Frederick  VIII 
of  Denmark,  ho  was  elected  to  the  throne  on  the 
separation  of  Norway  from  Sweden  in  1905  and 
took  the  name  Haakon  He  married  Princess 
Maud,  third  daughter  of  Edward  VII  of  England, 
m  1896  As  a  result  of  the  German  occupation  of 
Norway  (1940-46)  m  the  Second  World  War, 
Haakon  with  his  ministers  fled  to  England,  where 
he  headed  a  government  in  exile  His  return  to 
Oslo  (1945)  was  the  occasion  for  nation-wide  re- 
joicing 

Haardt,  Georges  Marie  (zhdizh'  mare'  art',  hart'), 
1886-1932,  French  explorer  He  crossed  the  Sa- 
hara by  automobile  and  made  tho  north  to  south 
journey  across  Africa  in  the  same  mannor  In 
April,  1931,  he  led  a  trans-Asian  motor  expedition, 
one  party  of  which  started  from  Beyrouth,  Syria, 
and  the  other  from  Peiping,  China,  to  meet  m 
Smkiang  They  returned  to  Peiping  in  Fob  ,  1932, 
after  an  8,000-mile  journey  With  Louis  Audoum- 
Dubreuil  he  wrote  Acrost  the  Sahara  by  Motor  Car 
(Eng  tr  ,  1924) 

Haarlem  (har'lum),  municipality  (pop  165,759), 
capital  of  North  Holland  prov  ,  W  Netherlands,  W 
of  Amsterdam  and  -near  the  North  Sea  coast  It  is 
the  center  of  the  chief  Dutch  flower-growing  dis- 
trict and  exports  bulbs  (particularly  of  tulips)  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  There  also  are  machinery,  ship- 
building, and  textile  industries  Haarlem  is  the  see 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  It  was  chartered  in 
1245.  In  tho  Dutch  rebellion  against  Spain  it  was 
sacked  (1573)  after  a  long  siege  In  the  17th  cent 
it  was  a  center  of  Dutch  painting,  Frans  Hals, 
Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  and  Adriaen  van  Ostade 
worked  here.  The  tulip  craze  penetrated  from  Tur- 


key to  tho  Netherlands  at  the  same  period,  and  it  is 
sime  the  17th  cent  that  Haarlem  has  been  tho 
world  center  of  tulip  breeding  On  the  Groote 
Markt,  the  central  square,  stands  the  Church  of  St 
Bavo  or  Groote  Kerk  (15th  cent  )  Near  bv  is  the 
Stadhuis  [citv  hall],  formerly  a  palace  of  the  counts 
of  Holland,  begun  in  1250  There  also  are  many 
fine  medieval  gabled  houses  L  J  Koster  was  born 
at  Haarlem  The  popular  tale  of  the  boy  of  Haar- 
lem who  stopped  a  leak  in  the  dike  with  his  finger  is 
entirely  legendary  and  probably  of  American  origin 
The  name  was  foimerly  also  spelled  Harlem,  and 
Harlem  in  New  York  City  m  named  for  it 

Haas,  Maurice  Frederick  Hendnck  de.  see  DE 
HAAS,  MAURICE  FREDERICK  HENDRICK 

Haase,  Hugo  (hoT/gO  ha'zu),  1803-1919,  German 
revolutionist,  a  Socialist  leader  He  steadfastly  op- 
posed the  First  World  War  and  in  1916  split  with 
the  Maioiity  Socialists  under  EBERT,  who  replaced 
him  as  loader  in  the  Reichstag  In  1917  Haase  and 
his  followers  formed  tho  Independent  Socialists 
He  was  one  of  the  foremost  figures  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  Nov  ,  1918,  and  was  a  leader  of  the  com- 
mission that  took  over  the  government  with  the 
downfall  of  the  empiie,  but  the  Independent  So- 
cialists wore  unwilling  to  accept  the  "bourgeois 
revolution"  of  the  Social  Democrats  and  withdrew 
Haawe  was  murdered  by  a  personal  enemy 

Habacuc  (huba'kuk),  variant  of  HABAKKUK 

Habaiah  (habal'u,  haba'yu)  [Heb  ,=God  has  hid- 
den], priestly  family  Ezra  2  bl,  Neh  7  63 

Habakkuk  (huba'kuk,  ha'bukttk)  [Heb  ,=embrace], 
Habacuc  (huba'kuk),  or  Habbacuc  (huba'kuk), 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  eighth  of  the  books  of 
the  Minor  Prophets  It  is  a  set  of  poems,  perhaps 
three  (1  1-2  4,  2  5-20,  3),  on  the  punishment  of 
tho  wicked  by  God,  using  tho  Chaldeans  as  His  in- 
strument, and  the  triumph  of  divine  justice  and 
mercy  The  third  (3)  resembles  a  psalm  and  has  a 
musical  direction  like  one  The  prophet  and  his 
time  are  unknown  A  prophet  of  this  name  is  men- 
tioned in  the  btoiv  of  BEL  AND  THE  DRAGON.  For 
bibliography,  see  OLD  TFSTAMENT 

Habana,  Cuba   see  HAVANA 

Habazmiah  (ha"buznil'u),  ancestor  of  Jaazamah 
the  Rochabito  .lor  35  3 

Habbacuc  (huba'kuk),  vaiiant  of  HVBAKKUK 

Habberton,  John,  1842-1921,  American  author  arid 
journalist,  b  Brooklyn,  N  Y  His  most  popular 
books  were  the  humorous  story  of  a  bachelor  uncle 
and  two  small  nephews,  Helen  a  Babies  (1876),  and 
a  sequel,  Budge  &  Toddie  (1908)  His  other  fiction, 
a  play,  and  a  biography  of  Washington  were  less 
successful 

habeas  corpus  (ha'b§us  kdr'pus)  [Latin,  =you  may 
have  the  body],  writ  directed  by  a  judge  to  some 
person  who  is  detaining  another,  commanding  him 
to  bring  the  body  of  the  person  in  his  custody  at  a 
specified  time  to  a  specified  place  for  a  specified 
purpose  It  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  14th  cent 
m  England  and  was  formalized  m  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act  of  1679  The  privilege  of  the  use  of  this 
writ  as  a  safeguard  against  illegal  imprisonment 
was  highly  regarded  by  the  British  colonists  in 
America,  and  wrongful  refusals  to  issue  the  writ 
were  one  of  the  grievances  before  the  American 
Revolution  As  a  result,  it  is  provided  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  that  the  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 
unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  may  require  it 

Haber,  Fritz  (ha'bur),  1868-1934,  German  chemist. 
He  was  professor  of  physical  chemistry  at  Berlin, 
director  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Institute,  and  win- 
ner of  the  1918  Nobel  Prize  m  Chemistry  He  in- 
vented the  HABBR  PROCESS 

Habermann.  Hugo,  Baron  von  (hoo'gft  baron'  fun 
ha'burman),  1849-1929,  German  portrait  and  fig- 
ure painter  A  pupil  of  Karl  von  Piloty  at  the 
Munich  Academy,  he  became  instructor  there  m 
1905  Among  his  well-known  works  are  PUoty's 
Studio,  The  Monk,  and  In  a  Studio  and  Portrait  of  a 
Lady  (both:  Metropolitan  Mus ). 


Haber  process  [foi  Fritz  Habei  ],  commercial  process 
foi  the  synthesis  of  ammonia  by  the  direct  com- 
bination of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  The  gases, 
mixed  in  correct  proportion  for  reaction,  are  heated 
under  pressure  (up  to  1,000  atmospheres  pressure, 
at  4006-600°C  )  and  passed  over  a  catalyst  Tho 
ammonia  gas  formed  is  removed  by  solution  in 
water  or  by  liquefaction  The  pure  nitrogen  for  the 
operation  is  obtained  from  liquid  air 

Habersham,  James  (ha'burshum),  1712-75,  colonial 
statesman,  acting  governor  of  Georgia  (1771-73), 
b  Beverley.  Yorkshire,  England  He  came  to 
Georgia  (1738)  and  was  associated  with  George 
WHITEFIELD  and  the  Bethesda  Orphanage  until  he 
became  (1744)  a  merchant  He  favored  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  tho  colony  and  played  an 
important  role  in  the  colonial  politics  after  Georgia 
became  a  royal  province  Unlike  his  son  Joseph, 
he  was  a  strong  Loyalist  and  dissolved  (1773)  the 
assembly  for  its  radical  actions  as  the  American 
Revolution  was  brewing 

Habersham,  Joseph,  1751-1815,  patriot  leader  m 
the  Amencan  Revolution  and  US  Postmaster 
General  (1705-1801),  b  Savannah,  Ga  ,  son  of 
James  Habersham  Ho  was  from  the  first  active  m 
the  Revolutionary  cause  and  rose  to  be  a  colonel  in 
the  Continental  army  Ho  also  served  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  and  was  a  member  of  the  Georgia 
convention  that  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  After  service  in  the  cabinet,  he  was 
(1802-15)  president  of  the  Georgia  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States 

Habington,  William  (hab'-),  1605-54,  English  poet 
His  one  volume  of  veise,  Castara  (1634),  included 
originally  only  love  poems  to  his  wife,  Lucy  (daugh- 
ter of  Sir  William  Herbert),  but  was  revised  m  1640 
to  include  a  number  of  sacred  poems  He  was  also 
author  of  a  play,  The  Queen  of  Araaon  (1640) 

Habor  (ha-),  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  now 
called  Khabur  It  enters  the  river  from  the  north 
below  Den,  Syria  Along  it,  in  Gozan,  the  Israelite 
captives  fiom  Samana  were  settled  2  Kings  17  6, 
1811 

Habsburg,  family  see  HAPBBURQ 

Habsburg  (h'ips'boork),  castle,  Aargau  canton, 
Switzerland,  near  tho  Aar  river  Built  c  1020,  it 
was  in  tho  12th  and  13th  cent  the  seat  of  the 
counts  of  Habsburg  or  HAPSBURU 

Hachaliah  (hakull'u),  Nehemiah's  father  Neh  11, 
101 

Hachijo-shima  (ha"ch£j<V-shnnu),  second  largest 
island  of  the  Izu-t»tnchito  group,  Japan  It  has  two 
active  volcanoes 

Hachilah  (ha'kllu),  unidentified  hill,  S  Palestine 

1  Sam    23  19,  26  1,  3 

Hachmom  (hak'monl)  or  Hachmonite  (-nit),  name 
of  a  family  1  Chron  1111,2732  Tachmomto. 

2  Sam  23  8    The  passages  are  obscure 
hackberry,  name  for  plants  of  the  genus  Cdlis,  de- 
ciduous trees  or  shrubs  widely  distributed  and  often 
cultivated  The  hackberry  (sometimes  called  sugar- 
ben  y)  commonly  has  warty  bark,  elmhko  leaves, 
and  small  edible  fruit,  palatable  to  bird  and  man 
Witchos'-brooms    (abnormal    bunchy   growths   of 
twigs)  arc  often  present   Old  Woild  kinds,  usually 
called  nettle  trees,  have  stronger  and  more  useful 
wood  than  American     See  also  LOTUS 

Hackensack,  city  (pop  20,279),  co  seat  of  Bergen 
co  ,  NE  N  J  ,  on  the  Hackensack  and  NW  of  New 
York  city,  settled  1639  bv  Dutch,  me  as  a  city 
1921  It  was  the  scone  of  several  engagements  in 
the  Revolution  Tho  city  grew  as  a  commercial 
center  and  later  as  a  lesidential  and  industrial 
suburb  of  Now  York  The  first  Dutch  Reformed 
church,  built  in  101)6,  was  later  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
The  county  buildings  are  notable  Samuel  Cooper, 
Confederate  general,  was  born  here 

Hackensack,  rivor  rising  m  8E  New  York,  W  of 
Haverstraw,  and  flowing  generally  south  c  60  mi  , 
past  Hackensack  and  Ridgefield  Park  m  New  Jer- 
sey to  Newark  Bay  Near  the  bay  it  flows  through 
a  salt-marsh  area  which  is  known  as  the  Hackensack 
Meadows. 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS,  the  key  to  pronunciation  faces  pag«  1. 


HACKETT 

Hackett,  Tames  Henry,  1800-1871,  American  actor, 
b  New  York  city.  He  was  moat  successful  in  roles 
in  which  he  impersonated  American  comedy  types, 
and  several  such  parts  were  written  for  him.  His 
Falstaff  was  successful  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  He  also  managed  several  theaters 
and  wrote  a  volume  of  comments  on  Shakspere 
(1863).  His  son,  James  Keteltas  Hackett,  1869- 
1026,  b.  Wolfe  Island,  Ont  ,  was  also  an  actor  One 
of  the  first  matinee  idols,  ho  was  outstanding  in 
such  romantic  pla>s  as  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  and 
Rupert  of  Henteau,  adaptations  of  Anthony  Hope's 
novels  In  1895  he  joined  Daniel  Frohman's  stock 
company  in  New  York  and  married  (1897)  its  lead- 
ing lady,  Mary  Mannermg,  with  whom  he  appeared 
in  Alfred  Sutro'a  Walls  of  Jericho  (1906)  See  M 
J.  Moses,  Famous  Actor-Families  in  America  (1906) 

Hackettstown,  town  (pop  3,289),  NW  N  J  ,  in  the 
fertile  Musronetcong  valley  W  of  Dover ,  me  1853 
Centenary  Junior  College  for  girls  is  here. 

hackmatack   see  LARCH 

Hackney,  metropolitan  boiough  (1931  pop  215,333, 
1948  estimated  pop  172,900)  of  NE  London, 
England  It  was  once  an  exclusive  residential  dis- 
trict St  John's  parish  church  has  a  16th-century 
tower 

Haco.     For  rulers  of   Norway  named   thus,   see 

Hadad°(ha'-).  1  Son  of  Inhume!  1  Chron  130. 
Hadar  Gen  2515  2  King  of  Edom  Gen  3635, 
1  Chron  1  46.  3  Last  king  of  Edom  1  Chron 
1  50  Hadar  Gen  36  39  4  Scion  of  the  kings  of 
Edom,  who  escaped  Joab's  massacre  He  fled  to 
Egypt  and  married  the  Pharaoh's  sister-m-law 
Later  he  seems  to  have  relieved  Edom  from  Solo- 
mon's oppression  1  Kings  1 1  14-25. 

Hadadexer  (hadudfi'zur) ,  king  of  Zobah,  who  led  a 
Syrian  coalition  against  David  The  allies  were 
eventually  defeated  and  became  tributaries  2  Sam 
8  3-1 2,1  Kings  11. 23  Hadarezer  2  Sam.  10  16,19, 
1  Chron.  18.3-10,  19  16,19 

Hadadrimmon  (ha'dadrim'n),  proper  name,  per- 
haps of  a  place,  occurring  in  Zech  12  11.  It  is  a 
compound  of  the  names  of  two  Syrian  gods. 

Hadar  (ha'dar),  variant  of  HADAD  1,  8. 

Hadarezer  (h&durP'zur),  variant  of  HADADBZER 

Hadaihah  (ha'dushu,  huda'~).  unidentified  town, 
SW  Palestine  Joshua  15  37 

Hadaasah  (huda'su)  [Heb  ,  -myrtle],  Hebrew  name 
of  ESTUKB  Esther  2  7 

Hadasaah  (huda'su),  the  women's  Zionist  organiza- 
tion of  America,  founded  by  Henrietta  Szold  in 
1912.  It  has  done  important  work  in  Palestine 
with  medical  service,  child  welfare,  and  aid  to 
refugees  Its  principal  activities  in  the  United 
States  are  educational  and  charitable  work. 

Hadattah,  in  the  Bible  see  HAZOR  6. 

Haddam,  town  (pop  2,069),  S  Conn  ,  bisected  by 
the  Connecticut  river,  settled  1662,  me  1668  It 
has  some  old  houses  Metal  products  are  made 

Haddington,  county,  Scotland  see  E\ST  LOTHIAN 

Haddington,  burgh  (pop.  4,405),  co  seat  of  East 
Lothian,  Scotland,  on  the  Tyne  and  K  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  cruciform  parish  church  of  St  Mary 
(12th  or  13th  cent )  is  called  the  "Lamp  of  the 
Lothiants  "  Jane  Welsh  Carlylo  is  buried  in  the 
church.  Knox  Institute  commemorates  John  Knox, 
who  was  born  in  Giffordgate,  a  suburb  of  Had- 
dmgton  There  is  a  15th-century  bridge  across  the 
river  to  Nungate  The  burgh  has  wooland  hosiery 
mills 

Haddingtonshlre:  see  EAST  LOTHIAN 

haddock,  food  fish  of  the  N  Atlantic  very  similar  to 
the  cod,  but  with  a  black  instead  of  a  white  lateral 
line  from  gill  to  tail  It  averages  from  2  to  4  Ib , 
reaching  a  maximum  of  about  17  Ib  The  annual 
catch  in  North  America  usually  outweighs  that  of 
other  Atlantic  food  hsh  The  haddock's  flesh  is 
tender,  white,  and  flaky  Smoked,  it  is  finnan 
haddie,  originally  a  product  of  Scotland  and  now 
prepared  also  m  the  United  States 

Haddonfield,  borough  (pop  9,742),  SW  N  J  ,  a  sub- 
urb of  Camden,  settled  1682,  me  1875  Of  interest 
is  Indian  King  Tavern  (1750),  where  the  first  state 
legislature  met  in  1777  British  and  Hessians 
camped  here  in  the  Revolution 

Haddon  Heights,  borough  (pop  5,555),  SW  N  J  , 
near  Haddonfield,  laid  out  c  1891,  me  1904 

Haden,  Sir  Francis  Seymour  (ha'dn),  1818-1910, 
English  etcher,  writer,  and  surgeon  He  was  a  suc- 
cessful practicing  surgeon  in  London  (1847-87)  and 
founded  the  hospital  for  incurables  there,  but  is 
best  known  as  an  etcher  and  an  authority  on  etch- 
ing. He  was  a  lover  of  the  classical  etching  of  Rem- 
brandt and  did  much  to  familiarise  the  public  with 
Rembrandt's  work.  Haden's  writings  include  The 
Etched  Work  of  Rembrandt  Critically  Reconsidered 
(1877),  About  Etchino  (1879),  and  The  Relative  Claims 
of  Etching  and  Engraving  to  Rank  at  Pint  Arts 
(1883)  His  own  works,  for  the  most  part  hard- 
ground  etchings  and  dry  points,  are  of  a  very  high 
quality  Among  the  best  known  of  hia  251  plates 
are  Thome*  Putherman,  Breaking  Up  of  the  Aga- 
memnon, Calais  Pier  (after  J  M.  W.  Turner),  Sim- 
set  in  Ireland,  A  By-Hood  in  Tipperary,  and  Early 
Montana  w  Richmond  The  beat  collections  of 
Haden's  work  are  m  the  New  York  Public  Library; 
the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo;  the  Metropolitan 


Museum:  and  the  British  Museum.  Haden  was 
knighted  m  1894.  See  catalogue  by  H.  N.  Harring- 
ton (1910) 

Hadera  (huda'ra),  town  (pop.  c.l 0,000),  central 
Israel,  near  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Near  by  are 
the  ruins  of  Caesarea  Palestmae.  Hadera  was 
founded  in  1890  by  Jewish  settlers,  who  drained 
vast  malarial  swamps  and  planted  groves  of  citrus 
fruit  and  fields  of  grain  Building  materials  are 
manufactured 

Haderslev  (ha'dhurslev),  Ger  Hadfrsleben,  (ha'- 
dursla'bun),  city  (pop  17,583),  8E  Jutland,  a  sea- 
port on  the  Haderslev  Fjord,  an  inlet  of  the  Little 
Belt  As  part  of  N  Schleswig,  it  was  under  Prussia 
from  1864  to  1920. 
Hades,  see  HELL  and  PLUTO 

Hadewijch  (ha'duvlkh),  fl  early  13th  cent ,  Dutch 
mystical  poet,  a  nun     Her  works,  beautiful  lyrics 
on  the  love  of  God  and  letters  and  visions  in  prose, 
are  a  monument  alike  of  early  Dutch  literature  and 
of  Roman  Catholic  mysticism 
Hadfield,  Sir  Robert  Abbott,   1858-1940,  English 
metallurgist   For  his  discovery  of  manganese  steel 
(1883)  and  many  other  metallurgical  discoveries 
and  inventions  he  was  knighted  in  1908,  was  made 
a  baronet  in  1917,  and  received  numerous  interna- 
tional honors     His  works  include  Metallurgy  and 
Its  Influence  on  Modern  Progress  (1926)  and  Fara- 
day and  Hi*  Metallurgical  Researches  (1931). 
Hadhramaut.  see  HADKAMAUT 
Hadid  (ha'-),  town,  NE  of  Lyddu,  settled  by  Ben- 
jamites  after  the  Exile  Ezra  2  33,  Neh  7  37, 11  34 
Hading,  Jane  (ad8'),   1859-1941,  French  actress, 
whose  real  name  was  Jeanne  Alfredine  Trefouret 
(zhan'  alfradCn'  trafoora')     Her  performances  in 
Ohnet's  Maitre  de  Forges,  and  in  Lavedan's  Pnnce 
d'Aurec  met  with  success,  but  she  rose  to  fame 
when  she  created  the  title  role  in  Daudet's  Sapho 
and  m  Sardou's  MarcdU. 
Hadlai  (hadla'I,  had 'la!,  h&d'la)    (Hob  ,  -resting], 

Ephraimite    2  Chron  28  12 

Hadley,  Arthur  Twining,  1856-1930,  American 
economist  and  educator,  b  New  Haven,  Conn  , 
son  of  James  Hadley  A  graduate  (1876)  of  Yale, 
he  was  on  the  faculty  (1879-99)  and  later  was 
president  (1899-1921)  of  the  university  As  presi- 
dent of  Yale,  Hadley  guided  the  wide  expansion 
and  improvement  of  the  university  His  Railroad 
Transportation  (1885),  the  first  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  subject,  was  long  a  standard 
work,  and  he  served  on  several  government  com- 
missions dealing  with  railroad  problems  His  other 
works  include  Economics  an  Account  of  the  Rela- 
tions between  Private  Property  and  Public  Welfare 
(1896),  a  strong  defense  of  capitalism,  Under- 
currents in  American  Politics  (1915),  The  Conflict 
between  Liberty  and  Equality  (1925) ,  and  Education 
and  Government  (1934)  See  biography  by  his  son 
Moms  Hadley  (1948) 

Hadley,  Henry  Kimball,  1871-1937,  American  com- 
poser and  conductor,  b  Somerville,  Mass  ,  studied 
at  the  Now  England  Conservatory  and  m  Vienna 
He  composed  and  conducted  in  Europe  from  1904 
until  1909  Upon  his  return  he  became  conductor 
of  the  Seattle  Symphony  Orchestra  From  1911  to 
1915  he  was  conductor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra  Neither  self-consciously 
modern  nor  typically  American  in  style,  he  com- 
posed with  craftsmanship  and  facility  in  all  forms. 
His  best^known  works  are  his  opera  Cleopatra's 
Night  (New  York,  1920)  and  the  orchestral  works 
Salome  (1907)  and  The  Culprit  Fay  (1909) 
Hadley,  Herbert  Spencer,  1872-1927,  American 
lawyer,  b  Olathe,  Kansas,  grad  Umv  of  Kansas 
(B  A  ,  1892)  and  Northwestern  Umv  (LL  B  , 
1894)  As  attorney  general  of  Missouri  (1904-8), 
he  successfully  prosecuted  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany for  violating  the  state  antitrust  law  He  was 
governor  of  Missouri  from  1909  to  1913  and  was  a 
prominent  Roosevelt  Republican  In  1923  he  be- 
came chancellor  of  Washington  Umv  in  St  Louis 
He  was  on  the  committee  of  the  American  Law 
Institute  which  prepared  the  Code  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, a  model  code  published  in  1930 
Hadley,  James,  1821-72,  American  philologist, 
b  Fairfield,  Herkimer  co  ,  N  Y  ,  grad  Yale,  1842 
He  became  a  tutor  (1845),  an  assistant  professor 
(1848),  and  a  professor  (1851)  of  Greek  at  Yale 
His  Greek  Grammar  (1860)  was  long  a  noted  text; 
Introduction  to  Roman  Law  (1873)  contains  his 
valuable  lectures  on  that  subject,  and  Essays 
Philological  and  Critical  (1873)  was  a  posthumous 
selection  of  his  papers.  Arthur  Twining  Hadley 
was  his  son 

Hadley,  town  (pop.  2,576),  W  Mass  ,  on  the  Con- 
necticut opposite  Northampton;  settled  1659,  inc 
1661     Paper  mills  are  here     There  are  several 
18th-century   buildings.    The  regicides   Whaliey 
and  Goffe  lived  for  years  in  Hadley. 
Hadoram  (hodo'rum)     1  The  same  as  JOBAM  3. 
a  Descendant  of  Eber.  Gen.  KL27;  1  Chron.  1  21. 
3  The  same  as  ADOHIBAM. 
Hadrach  (ha'drak),  region,  Syria.   Zech.  9.1. 
Hadnunaut  or  Hadhranaot  (both:  hadrumout'.  - 
mdt'),  region,  Arabia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  the 
Arabian  Sea,  occupying  approximately  the  central 
portion  of  the  Aden  protectorate.  The  chief  port  and 
city  is  Mukalla.  The  Hadrammut  extend*  c.400  mi. 


orpnanea,  ne  was  me  ware 
mander  (especially  in  Dacii 
he  distinguished  himself, 
choice  of  Hadnan  as  his  sue 


from  east  to  west.  It  consists  of  a  narrow,  arid 
ooa*tal  plain,  a  broad  plateau  averaging  4,500  ft 
high,  a  region  of  deeply  sunk  wadis  (watercourses), 
and  an  escarpment  fronting  on  the  desert.  The 
sedentary  population,  the  Hadranis,  live  in  towns 
built  along  the  wadis  and  harvest  rich  crop*  of 
wheat,  maize,  millet,  dates,  coconuts,  and  coffee 
On  the  plateau  the  Bedouins  raise  sheep  and  goats 
The  Hadramaut  is  called  HAZARMAVETH  in  the 
Bible. 

Hadnan.  For  popes  of  that  name,  see  ADRIAN 

Hadrian  (ha'dreun)  or  Adrian,  A  D  76-138,  Roman 
empferor  (117-38),  whose  name  in  full  was  Publius 
Aehua  Hadrianua  He  was  born  m  Spain.  Left 
orphaned,  he  was  the  ward  of  Trajan  As  a  com- 
Dacia)  and  an  administrator 
self.  Nevertheless,  Trajan's 

us  successor,  announced  after 

Trajan's  death,  caused  some  chagrin  in  Rome 
Hadrian's  reign  was  vigorous  and  judicious  Ho 
proved  his  military  skill  in  pacifying  Moesia,  was 
generous  in  offering  circuses  and  giving  alms  to  the 
poor,  and  enlarged  and  reformed  the  civil  service 
He  abandoned  the  aggressive  policy  of  Trajan  in 
Asia  and  withdrew  to  the  boundary  of  the  Eu- 
phrates In  Germany  he  built  great  protective 
walls,  and  in  BRITAIN  (which  he  visited)  he  had 
Hadrian's  Wall  built  In  Palestine  he  proved  him- 
self ruthless  His  Romanizing  policy  awoke  op- 
position, he  put  down  the  insurrection  of  BAR 
KOCHBA  with  great  severity,  followed  out  his  plan 
of  budding  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitol inus  on  the 
ruined  Temple,  and  renamed  Jerusalem  Aehu 
Capitolma  He  traveled  much  in  the  empire,  in- 
teresting himself  ui  all  the  local  affairs  of  state  and 
adorning  the  provincial  cities,  but  from  131  to  his 
death  he  lived  more  or  less  quietly  in  Rome  and  in 
his  villa  at  Tibur,  cultivating  the  arts  He  wan 
learned  in  Greek  and  was  accomplished  in  poetry 
and  music  He  patronized  artists,  and  his  regard  for 
the  young  ANTINOUS  is  imperishably  recorded  bv 
sculptors  and  arc  hitec  ts  He  built  the  Arch  of 
Hadrian  in  Athens,  built  the  extant  Pantheon, 
added  to  the  Roman  Forum,  and  erected  a  mauso- 
leum at  Rome  (now  Castel  Sant'  Angelo)  He  set 
up  a  new  and  more  humamtanan  law  c  nde  As  his 
successor  he  chose  ANTONINUS  Pius  See  B  W 
Henderson,  Life  and  Pnncipate  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  (1923) ,  biography  by  Sulamith  Ish-Kishor 
(1935) 

Hadrian's  Mausoleum  or  Hadrian '•  Mole:  see 
CASTEL  SANT'  ANGELO. 

Hadrian'*  Wall,  ancient  Roman  wall,  73>g  mi  long, 
across  the  narrow  part  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  from  Wallsend  on  the  Tyno.river  to  Bow- 
ness  at  the  head  of  Solway  firth  It  was  built 
A  D  c  121-127  by  Emperor  Hadrian,  probably 
connecting  forts  of  Agnoola,  and  was  added^to  by 
Severus  a  century  later  Fragments  of  the  wall, 
6  ft  high  and  8  ft  thick,  and  many  of  the  "mile 
stations"  (stone  forts  along  the  wall  constructed 
every  Roman  mile)  remain  The  British  govern- 
ment has  undertaken  the  preservation  of  the  wall, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  significant  of 
the  remains  of  Roman  occupation  See  R  G 
Collmgwood  and  J  N  L  Myres,  Roman  Britain 
and  the  English  Settlements  (2d  ed  ,  1947) 

Hadrumetum   see  SOTTHSE,  Tunisia 

Haeckel,  Ernst  Heinnch  (erasf  hlu'rlkh  he'kul), 
1834-1919,  German  biologist  and  philosopher  He 
taught  (1862-1909)  at  the  Umv.  of  Jena  An  early 
exponent  of  Darwinism  in  Germany,  he  evolved  a 
mechanistic  form  of  MONISM  based  on  his  interpre- 
tation of  Darwin's  theories  and  set  forth  in  his 
speculative  popular  works  on  science,  Generelle 
Morphologic  (1866),  The  History  of  Creation  (1868, 
Eng  tr  ,  1906),  and  The  Evolution  of  Man  (1874, 
Eng  tr  ,  1910)  Although  many  of  his  conclusions 
have  been  proved  erroneous,  they  attracted  a  large 
following  and  stimulated  research  He  developed 
a  theory  of  RECAPITULATION  illustrated  by  bis  gas- 
traea theory  wherein  he  postulated  a  hypothetical 
ancestral  form  (gastraea)  represented  by  the  gas- 
trula  stage  of  individual  development  He  is  known 
also  for  hi*  study  of  invertebrate  marine  organisms, 
especially  the  Radiolaria  and  sponges. 

Haedui:  see  AEDUI 

haemo-,  for  words  beginning  thus  see  HEMO-. 

Haflz  (h&feV)  [Arabic, -one  who  knows  the  Koran 
by  heart],  d  1889?,  Persian  lyric  poet,  b  Shirai 
His  real  name  was  Shams-ud-Din  Mohammed  He 
was  a  teacher  of  the  Koran  and  was  in  close  associ- 
ation with  dervishes,  whom  he  continually  satirized 
According  to  Moslem  criticism  he  was  a  8un,  and 
in  this  light  they  interpret  his  passionate  lines  as 
allegorical.  Critics  of  the  West  generally  incline  to 
construe  them  literally.  His  lyrics  are  always 
vehement,  especially  his  amatory  verses,  his  drink- 
ing aongs,  and  his  invective.  Hafiz's  favorite  form 
is  the  gazel,  in  rhyming  couplets,  comparable  to 
the  sonnet.  He  is  buried  in  a  splendid  tomb  near 
Shirai. 

Hafnaf  jord,  Icelandic  Hafnarfjordur  (hap'narfyur*- 
dhur),  town  (pop.  4,596),  SW  Iceland,  8  of  Reykja- 
vik A  distribution  and  shipping  center,  it  has  a 
good  harbor  and  a  fishing  Beet.  During  the  15th 
and  16th  cent.  German  and  English  traders  fought 
over  the  port* 
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hafnium  (h&f'nMm),  metallic  element  (symbol- 
Hf ,  for  physical  constants  see  ELEMENT,  table).  It 
is  widely  distributed,  appearing  associated  with 
sircomum,  with  which  it  was  confused  for  some 
time  because  of  its  properties.  It  has  as  yet  no 
commercial  importance  The  element  was  first  ob- 
tained in  1923  by  Dirk  Coster  and  Georg  von 
Heveay ,  who  gave  it  its  name  and  to  whom  IB  com- 
monly accredited  its  discovery,  although  its  exist- 
ence had  been  recognised  previously  A  substance 
known  as  celtium  which  Georges  Urbain  had  de- 
scribed in  1911  was  for  a  time  erroneoutdy  thought 
to  be  element  72  m  the  periodic  table,  the  position 
later  filled  by  hafnium 

Hafrs  Fjord  or  Hafi  Fjord  (both-  hafs'fy6rd),  inlet 
of  the  North  Sea,  SW  Norway,  near  Stavanger 
Here  in  872  HAROLD  I  of  Norway  won  a  decisive 
victory 

Hagab  (ha'-),  family  which  returned  from  the  Exile. 
Ezra  2  46. 

Hagaba  or  Hagabah  (both  h&'gubu),  family  of 
Nethmim.  Neh  7  48;  Ezra  2  45 

Hagar  (ha'gur)  [Hob, -flight]  or  Agar  (a'gur), 
handmaid  of  Abraham's  wife  Sarah  and  mother  of 
his  eldest  son,  Ishmael  She  and  her  son  were  sent 
out  into  the  wilderness  because  of  Sarah's  jealousy 
An  angel  comforted  her  there  Gen  16  21  9-21 
St  Paul  uses  Hagar  as  a  symbol  for  the  bondage 
of  the  Old  Law  Gal  4  24  The  Hagantes,  Hagntes, 
or  Agarenes  were  a  tribo  hostile  to  Israel  and 
probably  had  nothing  to  do  with  Hagar  1  Chron 
f>  10,  Ps  83  6,  Barueh  3  23 

Hagen,  Hermann  August  (net  'man  ou'g<5ostha'gun), 
1817-93,  German-American  entomologist,  b  K6- 
nigsberg  From  1870  he  held  at  Harvard  the  fiist 
chair  devoted  solely  to  entomology  to  be  established 
in  the  United  State*  His  Biblwtheca  entomologiea, 
(2  vols  .  1862-63)  was  one  of  the  most  used  work- 
ing tools  of  the  entomologist  for  the  rest  of  the 
century  He  wrote  over  400  papers,  describing 
new  European  and  American  insects,  including 
fossil  forms 

Hagen,  Johannes  Georg  (vohtt'nus  gft'drk  ha'gun), 
1847-1930,  American  astronomer  and  mathema- 
tician, b  Austria  A  Jesuit,  ho  came  in  1880  to  the 
United  States  to  teach  In  1888  he  was  made  di- 
ra  tor  of  the  astronomical  observatory  at  George- 
town Umv  ,  Washington,  D  C  ,  where  he  remained 
until  called  to  Rome  in  1906  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  Vatican  Observatory  Much  of  his  research 
and  writing  was  devoted  to  the  variable  stare  and 
to  nebulae  and  cosmic  clouds 

Hagen,  Walter  (ha'gun),  1892-,  American  golfer, 
b  KIM  hestcr,  N  Y  Hagen  won  the  U  S  National 
Open  championship  in  1914  and  again  m  1919,  he 
took  the  Bntish  Open  title  in  1922,  1924,  1028,  and 
1929  "The  Haig,"  as  he  is  called  by  golfing  fnns, 
also  won  the  U  8  Professional  Golfers  Association 
championship  five  times  (1921,  1924-27)  and  sev- 
eral other  golf  titles,  including  the  French  Open 
(1920)  and  the  Australian  Open  (1931)  champion- 
ships 

Hagen  (ha'gun),  city  (pop  126,516),  Westphalia, 
NW  Germany  It  is  an  industrial  center  of  the 
Ruhr  district,  with  large  iron  and  steel  foundries 
and  machinery  plants  Though  mentioned  in  the 
9th  cent ,  it  became  a  city  only  m  1746,  and  its 
growth  is  recent  In  the  Second  World  War, 
Hagen  was  very  heavily  damaged 

Hagerstown  (ha'gilrstoun)  1  Town  (pop  1,638),  E 
Ind  ,  NW  of  Richmond.  It  is  a  farm  trading  center 
and  produces  machinery  2  City  (pop  32,491),  co 
seat  of  Washington  co  ,  NW  Md  ,  NW  of  Frederick 
in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  settled  1762  It  is  the 
trading  center  of  an  agricultural  area  and  produces 
organs,  furniture,  flour,  airplanes,  cement,  shoes, 
and  paper  goods  Its  historic  impoitauce  comes 
from  its  nearness  to  Antietam  and  Gettysburg 
In  a  near-by  state  park  is  Fort  Frederick,  a  re- 
stored French  and  Indian  War  bastion 

Hagersville,  village  (pop  1,455),  S  Ont ,  SW  of 
Hamilton 

haggada*  see  HALAKAH 

Haggai  (ha'gat)  {Heb.,-festival]or  Aggews(age'as), 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  10th  of  the  books  of 
the  Minor  Prophets,  dated  520-519  B  C  ,  at  Jerusa- 
lem, after  the  retuin  from  captivity  It  is  a  call  to 
renew  work  on  restoring  the  Temple  (Eara  4-6)  and 
is  addressed  to  the  leader  Zerubbabel  and  the  high 

C)8t  Joshua,  saying  that  the  new  Temple  will  be 
m  material  splendor  than  Solomon  s,  but  its 
glory  will  be  greatei,  this  embodies  a  Messianic 
prophecy  (2  7).  For  bibliography,  see  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT. 

Haggard,  Sir  Henry  Rider,  1856-1925,  English  nov- 
elist South  Afnca,  where  he  served  as  master  of 
the  High  Court  m  the  Transvaal,  was  the  scene  of 
many  of  his  highly  popular  romances  Dawn  (1884) , 
King  Solomon' 9  Mines  (1885),  Allan  Quatcrmain 
(1887),  and  She  (1887),  all  m  rough  but  colorful 
proee,  are  among  his  best-known  works.  He  also 
wrote  The  Poor  and  the  Land  (1905),  a  study  of 
colonisation  in  South  Africa;  travel  sketches;  works 
on  agricultural  problems;  an  autobiography,  The 
Days  of  My  Life  (1926).  He  was  knighted  in  1912. 

Hagferi  (ha'giirl,  hagerl),  father  of  MIBHAB. 

Haggi  (h&'gl)  [Heb.,-festivef,  founder  of  a  Qadite 
family.  Gen.  46.16;  Num.  26.15. 
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Haggish  Origl'Q)  [Heb.,- festival  of  God],  Morarlte 
Levite  1  Chron.  6  30 

Haggith  [Heb  ,  -dancing],  mother  of  ADOKUAK  1. 

Hagia  Sophia  (ha'ju  sofe'u,  ha'ju,  ha'gyxi)  [Gr  ,- 
Holy  Wisdom]  or  Santa  Sophia  (s&irtu  sofl'u), 
Turkish  Aya  Sofia,  originally  a  Christian  church 
at  Constantinople,  later  a  mosque,  but  now  con- 
verted into  a  museum  of  Byzantine  art.  The 
supreme  masterpiece  of  Byzantine  architecture 
and  one  of  the  world's  greatest  buildings,  it  stands 
on  the  site  of  an  earlier  basihran  church  erected  by 
Constantius  II  in  360,  some  30  years  after  Byzan- 
tium had  become  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire This  was  burned  in  404  and  rebuilt  by 
Theodosms  II  in  415,  only  to  be  again  destroyed 
by  fire  m  632  The  present  structure,  entirely 
fireproof,  was  built  in  532-37  by  Emperor  Justinian 
on  designs  of  his  imperial  architects  Anthemius  of 
Tralles  and  Isidorus  of  Miletus  As  a  resxilt  of 
seveio  earthquakes  in  553  and  567  the  dome  col- 
lapsed m  658,  but  was  rebuilt  by  663  in  the  form 
which  it  has  since  preserved  despite  two  other 
reconstructions  m  994  and  1366  mth  the  Turkish 
conquest  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  Hagia  Sophia 
became  a  mosque,  and  in  subsequent  years  all  the 
interior  figure  mosaics  were  obscured  under  coat- 
ings of  plaster  and  painted  ornament,  while  most 
of  the  Christian  symbols  elsewhere  were  obliterated 
The  four  slender  minarets,  which  rise  so  strikingly 
at  the  outer  corners  of  the  structure,  were  added 
singly  and  at  different  times,  the  crescent  sup- 
planted the  cross  on  the  summit  of  the  dome,  and 
the  altar  and  the  pulpit  were  replaced  by  the 
customaiy  Mohammedan  furnishings  The  spa- 
cious nave  is  covered  by  a  lofty  central  dome 
Pendentives  make  possible  its  support  on  a  square 
framework  of  four  huge  equal  archea,  of  which 
the  two  at  east  and  west  are  extended  and  but- 
tressed by  great  half  domes,  while  the  half  domes 
in  turn  are  carried  on  smaller  sermdomed  exedrae 
A  vast  oblong  interior,  102  ft  by  266  ft  ,  is  thus 
created  from  a  succession  of  domical  elements 
which  build  up  to  a  climax  in  the  main  dome, 
102  ft  in  diameter  and  184  ft  high,  and  in  which 
opens  a  corona  of  40  arched  windows  shedding  a 
flood  of  light  to  the  interior  At  the  east  end  of  the 
nave  is  the  vaulted  sanctuary  apse,  and  at  the 
west  end  a  great  narthox  or  vestibule,  beyond 
which  an  exonarthex  opens  to  the  forecouit  or 
atrium  Flanking  the  nave  to  the  north  and 
south  are  side  amles  with  galleries  over  them 
Their  massive  vaults,  carried  at  both  levels  by 
monolithic  columns  of  green  and  white  marble 
and  purple  porphyry,  serve  as  buttresses  to  re- 
ceive the  thrust  of  the  great  dome  and  its  support- 
ing arches,  while  other  buttressing  masses  are 
posed  above  the  gallery  roofs  and  hence  removed 
from  sight  The  vast  interior  is  thus  wholly  free 
from  suggestion  of  ponderous  load,  and  its  effect 
is  that  of  a  weightless  golden  shell  which  seems  to 
possess  a  miraculous  inherent  stability  In  one 
structural  organism  are  epitomized  the  Roman 
methods  of  construction,  modified  and  enriched 
by  new  aesthetic  theories  and  realized  in  strikingly 
colorful  materials  and  ornamental  techniques, 
which,  though  often  considered  Eastern,  are  in 
fact  the  logical  outgrowth  of  trends  already  ap- 
parent in  Roman  imperial  buildings  of  the  first 
three  centuries  AD  All  interior  surfaces  are 
sheathed  with  polychrome  marbles  and  gold 
mosaic,  menisted  upon  the  brick  core  of  the 
structuie,  most  of  the  magnificent  figure  mosaics 
have  been  cleaned  and  restored  to  view  by  Ameri- 
can archaeologists  Externally,  the  broad  smooth 
surfaces  of  stuccoed  walls  and  the  great  uncon- 
cealed masses  of  vaults  and  domes  pile  up  impres- 
sively. Hagia  Sophia  served  as  model  for  several 
of  the  great  Turkish  mosques  of  Constantinople 
See  E  H  Swift,  Hagia  Sophia  (1940) 

Hagios  Bias  (I '6s  elyg'as)  or  Mount  Saint  Elias, 
name  of  seveial  peaks  in  Greece  The  highest 
(7,895  ft )  is  in  the  S  Peloponnesus,  SW  of  Sparta, 
and  is  the  chief  peak  of  the  Taygetus  mts 

Hague,  Arnold  (hag),  1840-1917,  American  geolo- 
gist, b.  Boston,  grad  Yale,  1863  With  S  F  Em- 
mons  m  1866  he  Joined  the  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey 
(under  Clarence  King),  and  together  they  wrote  the 
second  volume,  Descriptive  Geology,  of  the  Survey's 
report  Hague  served  as  government  geologist  m 
Guatemala  and  m  N  China  and  with  the  US 
Geological  Survey  from  1879  In  1883  he  was  given 
charge  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  survey,  and  most 
of  his  subsequent  publications  deal  with  his  work 
m  that  region,  including  the  Geology  of  the  Yellow- 
atone  National  Park  (1899)  and  Adas  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park  (1904)  See  memoir  and  complete 
bibliography  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Society 
oj  America,  Vol  XXIX  (1918)  An  elder  brother, 
James  Duncan  Hague,  1836-1908,  also  became  as- 
sociated with  the  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey  and 
wrote  for  its  report  the  third  volume,  Mining  In- 
dustry. 

Hague,  Frank,  18 76-,  Democratic  political  boss, 
former  mayor  of  Jersey  City,  N  J  ,  b  Jersey  City 
He  began  his  political  career  by  working  m  the 
sheriff  s  office  in  Hudson  oo.  and  later  as  a  member 
of  the  street  and  water  board  of  Jersey  City  In 
1913  Hague  was  elected  to  the  board  of  commis- 
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sioners,  from  1917  to  1047  be  was  mayor  of  Jersey 
City,  and  after  1922  was  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  A  powerful  boas, 
Hague's  political  influence  spread  through  state 
and  national  politics  His  attempts  to  oust  the 
CIO  and  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
from  Jersey  City  were  frustrated  by  a  U  8  Supreme 
Court  ruling  in  1939  He  lost  much  of  his  power  m 
the  1948  election.  See  D  D  McKoan,  Dote:  the 
Hague  Machine  in  Action  (1940) 
Hague,  Tames  Duncan  see  II AGE K,  ARNOLD 
Hague,  The  (hag),  Dutch  '«  Graoenhaage  (skhravun- 
ha'khu)  or  Den  Haag  (dun  hakh'),  Fr.  La  Haye 
(Id  a'),  municipality  (pop  523,703),  capital  of 
South  Holland  prov  and  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands.  It  is  situated  c  30  mi  BW  of 
Amsterdam  and  4  mi.  from  the  North  Sea,  on 
which  is  the  popular  resort  of  SCHEVBNINOEN  The 
de  facto  capital  of  the  Netherlands,  The  Hague  is 
the  seat  of  the  Dutch  royal  court,  of  the  Dutch 
legislature,  of  the  Dutch  supreme  court  of  justice, 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  and  of  the 
foreign  embassies  It  is  almost  wholly  residential 
The  Hague  was  (13th  cent )  the  site  of  a  hunting 
lodge  of  the  counts  of  Holland  ('s  Gravenhaage 
means  the  count's  wood)  In  1250  William,  count 
of  Holland,  began  the  construction  of  a  palace, 
around  which  a  town  grew  in  the  14th  and  15th 
cent  In  1586  the  States-General  of  the  United 
Provs  of  the  Netherlands  convened  in  The  Hagne*. 
which  became  the  residence  of  the  stadholders  and 
the  capital  of  the  Dutch  republic  In  the  18th  cent 
The  Hague  rose  to  be  one  of  the  chief  diplomatic 
and  intellectual  centers  of  Europe  From  1815 
it  has  been  the  Dutch  royal  residence.  It  was 
greatly  expanded  and  beautified  in  the  19th  cent 
by  King  William  II  and  now  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  cities  of  Europe  In  1899  the  First 
Hague  Conference  mot  here  on  the  initiative  of 
Nicholas  II  of  Russia,  ever  since,  The  Hague  has 
been  a  center  for  the  promotion  of  international 
justice  and  arbitration  In  the  Second  World  War 
several  city  blocks  were  destroyed  by  bombing 
Among  the  landmarks  of  The  Hague  is  the  Bronen- 
hof ,  which  grew  out  of  the  13th-century  palace  and 
which  now  houses  both  chambers  of  the  legislature, 
it  contains  the  13th-century  Hall  of  Knights 
(Dutch  Ruiderzaal)  Near  by  is  the  Gevangenen- 
poort,  the  14th-century  prison  where  Jan  de  Witt 
and  Cornelius  de  Witt  were  murdered  m  1672 
The  Mauri tshms,  a  Renaissance  structure  built  as 
a  private  residence  for  John  Maurice  of  Nassau,  is 
now  an  art  museum  and  contains  several  of  the 

freatest  works  of  REMBKANDT  The  Peace  Palace 
Dutch  Vredetpaleis) ,  completed  in  1913,  has 
housed  the  Permanent  CJourt  of  Arbitration,  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  and, 
since  1945,  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
Among  the  other  notable  buildings  are  the  royal 
palace,  the  Groote  Kerk,  a  Gothic  church  built  in 
the  15th  and  16th  cent  ,  the  Nieuwe  Kerk,  con- 
taining Spinoza's  tomb,  and  the  16th-century  city 
hall  The  center  of  the  city  is  the  Plem,  a  square 
flanked  by  goxernmetit  buildings 

Hague,  La  Oil  ag'),  cape,  NW  France,  W  of  Cher- 
bourg, extending  into  the  English  Channel  from 
the  Cotentm  peninsula 

Hague  Conferences  (hag),  term  for  the  International 
Pea«  e  Conference  of  1899  and  the  Second  Interna- 
tional Peace  Conference  of  1907,  both  proposed  by 
Russia  and  meeting  at  The  Hague.  These  are 
called  usually  the  First  Hague  Conference  and  the 
Second  Hague  Conference  Neither  succeeded  in 
the  main  announced  purpose  of  effecting  a  reduc- 
tion m  armaments,  but  a  number  of  declarations 
and  conventions  respecting  the  laws  of  war  were 
adopted  and  were  later  ratified  by  many  states 
Ratified  prohibitions  of  aerial  bombardment  and 
of  the  use  of  submarine  mines  and  poison  gas 
proved  ineffective,  but  more  heed  was  given  to 
conventions  respecting  the  rights  of  neutral  ship- 
ping (particularly  respecting  contraband)  and  the 
protection  of  nonrombatants  A  substantial 
achievement  was  tho  founding  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration,  popularly  called  the  HAGTTB 
TKIBUNAL  However,  no  state  ratified  the  conven- 
tion providing  for  an  international  PRIZE  court  with 
compulsory  jurisdiction  A  third  conference  sched- 
uled for  1916  was  canceled  because  of  the  First 
World  War  In  the  attempt  to  formulate  certain 
rules  of  international  law,  the  Hague  Conferences 
furnished  an  example  to  tho  League  of  Nations  and 
the  United  Nations  See  J  B  Scott,  The  Hague 
Conventions  and  Declaration*  (3d  ed  ,  1918) 

Hague  Tribunal,  popular  name  for  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  established  in  1899  by  a  con- 
vention of  the  First  Hague  Conference  Its  head- 
quarters are  at  The  Hague  In  1950  there  were  48 
countries  adhering  to  the  convention  Each  mem- 
ber nation  mav  appoint  to  the  court  up  to  four 
jurists  versed  in  international  law,  and  in  1950 
there  were  some  130  jurists  on  the  panel.  A  case  is 
initiated  when  two  or  more  nations  sign  a  compro- 
mis,  an  agreement  to  submit  a  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion The  disputants  may  either  select  arbitrators 
from  the  panel  to  hear  their  case  or  they  may  have 
two  arbitrators  choose  an  umpire  before  whom  the 
hearing  will  be  held.  Tribunals  sit  at  The  Hague 
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unless  another  place  is  specified  in  the  compromit. 
The  Hague  Tribunal  u  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Registry,  which  has  custody  of  archives,  and  by 
the  Permanent  Council,  which  is  composed  of  the 
diplomatic  envoys  of  member  nations  accredited  to 
The  Hague.  The  tribunal  has  arbitrated  more  than 
20  international  disputes  Important  cases  were 
the  North  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  Arbitration 
(1910)  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
and  an  arbitration  (1904)  of  part  of  the  VENEZUELA 
CLAIMS  After  the  First  World  War  the  Hague 
Tribunal  lost  most  of  its  importance  to  the  WORLD 
COURT,  which  was  in  1945  superseded  by  the  IN- 
TERNATIONAL COURT  OF  JUSTICB. 
Hahn,  Otto  (6't6  nan'),  1879-,  German  chemist 
and  physicist  His  important  contributions  in  the 
field  of  radioactivity  include  the  discovery  of  sev- 
eral radioactive  substances,  the  development  of 
methods  of  separating  radioactive  particles  and  of 
studying  chemical  problems  by  the  use  of  radio- 
active indicators,  and  the  formation  of  artificial 
radioactive  elements  by  bombarding  uranium  and 
thorium  with  neutrons  He  received  the  1944 
Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry  for  splitting  the  uranium 
atom  (1939)  and  discovering  the  possibility  of  chain 
reactions  The  development  of  the  atom  bomb  was 
based  on  this  work  Hahn  was  a  member  of  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Institute  of  Chemistry,  Berlin, 
from  1912  and  director  from  1928  to  1944  He  was 
in  Allied  custody  (1944-46)  and  on  his  return  to 
Germany  became  head  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Gesellsthaft,  Gottingen  (later  reorgam/ed  as  the 
Max  Planck  Gesellschaft) 

Hahnel,  Ernst  Julius  (ein.sf  yoo'lycJ&s  ha'nul), 
1811-91,  German  sculptor  He  executed  decora- 
tions m  reliefs  and  statues  for  the  museum  and  the 
opera  house  in  Dresden.  Among  his  monuments 
and  portrait  statues  were  those  of  Beethoven, 
Leibrua,  and  Frederick  Augustus  II  Hahnol 
treated  ideal  subjects  in  the  neoclassic  manner, 
though  in  portraiture  he  showed  a  moderate  degree 
of  realism 

Hthnemann,  Samuel  (ha'numun,  Ger  za'moogl 
ha'numan),  1755-1843,  German  phvsician,  founder 
of  HOM&OPVTHY  He  expounded  his  system  in 
Organon  of  the  Rational  Art  of  Healing  (1810,  Eng 
tr  ,  1913)  He  practiced  in  Leipzig,  Cot  hen,  and 
Paris  and,  despite  opposition,  gained  a  large  follow- 
ing See  biographies  by  11  W  Hobhouse  (1933) 
and  Martin  Gumpert  (1946) 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital,  in  Phila- 
delphia, chartered  1848  as  the  Homeopathic  Medi- 
cal College  of  Pennsylvania  Certain  faculty  mem- 
bers organised  (1866-o7)  the  Hahnemaim  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia,  this  was  reunited  (1869) 
with  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, taking  the  name  of  the  latter.  In  1885  it 
assumed  its  present  name 
Hai  (ha'I),  variant  of  Ai  1 

Haidft  Indians  (hl'du),  North  American  Indian 
tribe  living  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  off 
British  Columbia,  and  on  the  southern  end  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  off  Alaska  They  speak  the 
Haida  language,  which  comprises  its  own  family 
(also  called  Skittagetan,  for  a  supposed  relation- 
ship, see  ATHAPASCAN)  In  physical  and  cultural 
characteristics  they  arc  closely  related  to  the 
Tlmgit  and  the  Teimshian  Indians ,  the  three  tribes 
belong  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  c  ultural  area  Be- 
fore the  advent  (early  19th  cent )  of  white  fur 
traders,  the  Haida  lived  in  large  cedar  plank 
houses,  fished  for  salmon,  and  hunted  sea  mammals 
Their  society  was  divided  into  the  Haven  and  Eagle 
clans,  and  their  customs  featured  the  conspu  uous 
display  of  wealth  (see  POTLATCH)  .  They  thon  num- 
bered some  8,000,  but  by  1880  disease,  particularly 
smallpox  and  venereal  infections,  had  reduced  them 
to  some  2,000  Today  most  of  the  Haida  are  em- 
ployed in  extracting  dogfish  oil  and  in  canning 
salmon  They  also  sell  carved  wooden  figures,  for 
which  they  are  especially  noted,  to  tourists  and 
traders  See  J  li  Swanton,  Contributions  to  the 
Ethnology  of  the  Haida  (1905);  Charles  Harrison, 
Ancient  Wamora  of  the  North  Pacific  (1926). 
Bftidar  Air  see  HYDBR  A  LI 
Haidar  Pasha,  Turkey  see  HAYDARPASA. 
Haifa  (hl'fS),  seaport  (1944  estimated  pop  128,800), 
NW  Palestine,  on  the  Mediterranean  It  is  at  the 
foot  of  Mt  Carmel,  which  creates  a  bay  here  The 
harbor,  developed  by  the  British,  is  one  of  the 
biggest  of  the  Mediterranean  ports  Haifa,  the 
chief  city  of  N  Palestine,  is  growing  industrially,  it 
is  the  terminus  of  a  pipe  line  from  Iraq 
Haig,  Douglas  Haig.  1st  Earl,  1861-1928,  British 
soldier  He  saw  active  service  in  the  Sudan  (1898) 
and  South  Africa  (1899-1902)  before  commanding 
the  1st  Army  in  France  (1914-15)  upon  outbreak  of 
the  First  World  War  He  was  made  British  com- 
mander m  chief  (1915)  His  generalship  was  no- 
table for  its  painstaking  qualities  rather  than  its 
brilliance  He  preserved  the  confidence  of  the 
British  people  throughout  the  war,  despite  the  an- 
tagonism between  him  and  Prime  Minister  Lloyd 
George.  See  Sir  Douglas  Haig't  Detpatchet  (1916- 
19)  (ed.  by  J.  H.  Boraston,  1919);  biographies  by 
John  Chartens  (1929)  and  Duff  Cooper  (193C) 
Haicht,  Charles  Coolidge  (hat),  1841-1917,  Ameri- 
can architect.  His  works  include  several  buildings 
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of  the  old  Columbia  Univ.  campus  on  Madison 
Ave.  and  the  General  Theological  Seminary  m  New 
York  city  and  buildings  at  Yale  Univ  He  was  a 
leading  influence  m  the  adaptation  of  English  col- 
legiate Gothic  in  America. 

Hafl  or  Hail  (both  hft'fll,  Ml),  city  (pop.  c.  16, 000), 
N  central  Saudi  Arabia.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
independent  emirate  of  Jebel  Shammar,  which  Ibn 
Saud  conquered  in  1921  and  added  to  his  domain, 
hail,  form  of  precipitation  occurring  usually  over 
small  areas  m  very  hot  weather  at  the  beginning 
of  a  violent  THUNDERSTORM  The  nucleus  of  the 
hailstone  is  carried  up  in  the  turbulent  air  charac- 
teristic of  the  first  part  of  thunderstorms,  it  is 
coated  with  snow  in  the  cold  upper  areas,  it  drops 
or  is  carried  down,  where  it  is  coated  with  water, 
and  it  is  again  carried  up,  where  it  is  frozen  and 
coated  with  snow  This  process  is  repeated  as  long 
as  the  violence  of  the  air  currents  overbalances  the 
weight  of  the  hailstones 

Hailar  (hl'lar').  Mandarin  Hai-la-ehr,  city  (pop. 
16,140),  capital  of  Hmgan  prov ,  NE  China. 
There  is  trade  in  horses  and  hides  The  city  was 
formerly  called  Hulun 

Halles,  David  Dalrymple,  Lord*  see  DALRYMPLB. 
Haile  Selassie  (hl'le  sula'sS,  aula'se)  [Amharic, 
•power  of  the  Trinity],  189 1~,  emperor  of  Ethio- 
pia, originally  named  Tafari  Makonnen,  grandson 
of  Menehk  II  He  was  educated  at  a  French  mis- 
sion school  As  governor  of  several  Ethiopian 
provinces  ho  held  the  title  RAB.  When  Lij  Yasu, 
the  emperor  who  succeeded  Menehk,  became  a 
Mohammedan,  lias  Tafari,  a  Coptic  Christian, 
compelled  his  deposition  and  established  Menelik's 
daughter  Judith  as  empress  with  himself  as  regent 
Supporters  of  Lij  Yasu  waged  guerrilla  warfare 
until  1921,  when  he  was  captured  In  1928  Ras 
Tafari  was  trowned  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  in  1930, 
after  Judith's  death,  he  became  emperor  under  his 
present  name  He  attempted  internal  reforms, 
especially  in  Shoa,  tho  central  part  of  Ethiopia, 
which  was  most  effectively  undet  his  control  He 
took  great  pride  m  the  suppiessum  of  slavery 
When  Italv  invaded  Ethiopia  in  1935,  he  person- 
ally led  defending  troops  in  the  field  In  May. 
1936,  when  further  resistance  was  hopeless,  he  flea 
to  British  protection,  Twice  (1930,  1938)  he  vainly 
appealed  to  tho  League  of  Nations  for  effective  ac- 
tion against  Italv  Most  of  his  exile  was  spent  m 
retirement  near  Bath,  England  In  1940,  after 
Italy  entered  the  Second  World  War,  Great  Britain 
flew  Haile  Selassie  to  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 
to  rally  his  people  In  Jan  ,  1941,  he  i centered 
Ethiopia  and  in  Mav  regained  his  throne  at  Addis 
Ababa  His  main  efforts  during  and  after  the  war 
were  to  consolidate  his  countrv  and  to  encourage 
education.  See  biography  bv  Print  CM  Asfa  Yilma 
(1936) 

Hailey,  city  (pop  1,443,  alt  5,342  ft ),  co  seat  of 
Blame  co  ,  S  contra!  Idaho,  laid  out  1881,  me  as  a 
village  1903,  as  a  city  1909  It  is  the  headquarters 
of  Sawtooth  National  Forest,  tho  center  of  near-by 
mining,  lumbering,  btock-raismg,  and  farming  ac- 
tivities, and  a  resoit  town  The  Sawtooth  Mts  he 
to  the  north 

Haileybury,  town  (pop  2,268),  E  Ont  ,  N  of  North 
Bay  and  on  Lake  Timiskaming.  founded  1903,  me 
1905  It  is  a  distributing  and  i  evidential  center 
for  a  region  of  silver,  gold,  and  cobalt  mines  It 
has  pulp  and  lumber  mills  and  an  airpoit  and  is  a 
popular  ski  resort  The  town  was  rebuilt  after 
almost  total  destruction  by  fire  in  1922 

Hailey ville,  city  (pop  1,183),  SE  Okla  ,  contiguous 
to  HARTBHORNE,  settled  c  1890 

Hainan  or  Hai-nan  (hi'nan').  island  (11,400  sq  mi  , 
pop  2,116,700),  off  Kwangtung  prov  ,  China  It  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  Hainan  Stiait  (15 
mi  wide)  and  is  bordered  on  the  west  by  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  and  on  the  east  by  the  China  Sea 
Hoihow  IH  the  chief  port  Since  the  climate  is  hot 
and  wet,  the  coastal  lowlands  yield  heavy  crops  of 
rice,  tobacco,  and  sugar  cane  The  mountainous 
inland  region  is  densely  forested  and  rich  in  miner- 
als Japan  held  Hainan  from  1939  to  tho  end  of  the 
Second  World  War 

Hainaut  (too'),  province  (1,437  sq  mi  ,  pop 
1,190,543),  SW  Belgium,  bordering  in  tho  west  on 
France.  Mons  is  the  capital  Other  important 
cities  arc  Charleroi  and  Tournai  Drained  by  the 
Escaut  (Sc  heldt),  the  Sambre,  the  Dender,  and  the 
Charleroi-Brussels  Canal,  the  province  is  partly 
agricultural,  with  cattle  raising  and  dairying  in  the 
south,  but  its  chief  importance  is  due  to  tho  coal 
mines  of  the  BOHINAOE  region  and  to  its  old  indus- 
tries— textiles  in  the  north  and  metal  manufac- 
tures in  the  south.  Hainaut  is  predominantly 
French-speaking  The  county  of  Hainaut  was  cre- 
ated in  the  9th  cent ,  and  in  the  divisions  of  the 
Carolingian  empire  became  a  fief  of  Lothanngia 
Count  Regular  Long-Neck  made  himself  master 
(10th  cent )  of  the  duchy  of  Lower  Lorraine,  which 
continued  under  his  elder  son  (see  LOTHARINGIA) 
while  his  younger  son  inherited  Hainaut  The 
widow  of  Regmar  V  married  (1036)  Count  Bald- 
win V  of  FLANDEBS,  but  at  his  death  (1070) 
Hainaut  and  Flanders  were  again  separated.  In 
1191  Flanders  once  more  passed,  through  mar- 
riage, to  the  counts  of  Hainaut.  Baldwin  VI  of 


Hainaut  (as  Baldwin  IX,  count  of  Flanders)  took 
part  in  the  Fourth  Crusade  and  became  (1204) 
emperor  of  Constantinople  as  BALDWIN  I.  After 
his  death  the  two  counties  were  ruled  by  his  daugh- 
ters, Joan  and  Margaret,  and  their  husbands,  but 
in  1278  they  were  again  separated,  Flanders  pass- 
ing to  Guy  of  Dampierre  and  Hainaut  to  John  of 
Avesnes,  both  grandsons  of  Margaret  John  of 
Avesnes  was  also  count  of  HOLLAND,  and  the  two 
fiefs  were  united  under  rulers  who  raised  them  to  a 
position  of  importance  in  European  affairs  m  the 
14th  cent  Phihppa  of  Hainaut  married  Edward 
III  of  England  and  Countess  Margaret  married 
Emperor  Louis  IV  In  1433  Philip  the  Good  of 
Burgundy  added  Hainaut  and  Holland  to  his  do- 
minions after  overcoming  the  resistance  of  his 
cousin,  Countess  Jacqueline  Hainaut  remained 
under  the  house  of  Burgundy  until  the  death 
(1482)  of  MARY  OF  BURGUNDY,  when  its  history 
became  that  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  (see 
NETHERLANDS,  AUSTRIAN  AND  SPANISH)  By  the 
treaties  of  the  Pyrenees  (1659)  and  of  Nijmegen 
(1678)  parts  of  Hainaut,  including  Valenciennes, 
were  permanently  annexed  to  France,  they  form 
part  of  the  present  NORD  dept.  Hainaut  was  for- 
merly spelled  Hamault 

Haines  (hftnz),  village  (pop.  357),  SE  Alaska,  on 
Chilkoot  Inlet  of  Lynn  Canal,  SSW  of  Skagwav 
A  fur-trading  post  was  established  here  m  1867, 
and  later  a  U  S  army  post  was  established  Fish- 
ing and  fur  fanning  are  carried  on,  and  the  town 
has  a  good  harbor  In  the  Second  World  War  a 
road,  known  as  the  Haines  Cutoff,  was  built  to 
connect  with  the  Alaska  Highway  at  Hainos  June  - 
tion,  Yukon  territory,  providing  a  short  land  route 
to  the  interior. 

Haines  City,  city  (pop  3,890),  central  Fla  ,  ENE  of 
Tampa  and  NNW  of  Lake  Kissimmee  It  is  a  ship- 
ping center  for  a  citrus-fruit  area  A  military  in- 
stitute is  here,  and  at  near-by  Lake  Alfred  is  an 
agricultural  expeiimenr  station 
Haimsch,  Michael  (nu'khaSl  hl'nlsh),  1858-1940, 
president  of  Austria  (1920-28),  son  of  Marianne 
Haimsch,  founder  of  the  Austrian  feminist  move- 
ment He  was  a  leading  agnculturist  and  a  writet 
of  note  Politically  acceptable  to  all  majority  pai- 
ties,  he  was  elected  fiist  president  of  the  new  ic- 
public  in  1920  and  was  reolected  in  1924  In  1930 
he  was  minister  of  commerce  and  communications 
in  the  Schobei  cabinet  and  m  the  same  year  icp- 
resented  Austria  at  the  League  of  Nations  eco- 
nomic confeienco  Throughout  his  political  careei 
Haimsch  strongly  favored  a  union  of  Austria  and 
Germany 

Haiphong  (hlfong'),  city  (pop  c  73,000),  Indo- 
Chma,  mam  port  an4  naval  base  of  Tonkin  on  a 
small  island  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers  56  mi 
ESE  of  Hanoi  Its  expoits  are  rice,  corn,  zinc,  tin, 
and  cotton  Haiphong  has  cement,  glass,  and  tin- 
smelting  plants,  rice  mills,  and  brick  kilns.  It  was 
developed  m  1874  as  a  French  naval  base 
hair,  modified  skin  structure,  consisting  of  a  shaft 
and  a  root  which  is  expanded  into  a  hair  bulb  cm- 
bedded  in  tho  dermie  of  the  skin  A  single  hair  is  a 
delicate  filament  growing  from  the  hair  follicle, 
collectively,  the  teim  hair  applies  to  all  of  these 
filaments  which  cover  the  skin  Hairs  vaiy  in 
character,  eg,  in  coarseness,  length,  color,  and 
form,  and  also  in  accordance  with  age,  sex,  and 
race  Growth  of  hair  continues  for  varying  pei  locls, 
reaches  a  lestmg  interval,  and  is  then  shed  Tho 
hair  of  the  scalp  passes  through  this  cycle  in  about 
four  years  The  eyebrows,  the  eyelashes,  and  the 
hair  of  the  axillary  region  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  have  shorter  life  cycles  See  also  BALDNESS 
hairdressing,  one  of  the  earliest  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  COSTUME  Primitive  men  plastered  then 
hair  with  clay  and  tied  into  it  trophies  and  badges 
to  signalize  their  feats  and  qualities  Among  women, 
a  band  to  keep  the  hair  from  the  eyes  was  the  foie- 
runner  of  the  fillet  Much  early  hairdressmg  is 
ceremonial  and  traditional,  as  in  the  feather  tufts 
or  stiffened  coronet  of  somo  savages,  the  queue  of 
the  Chinese,  tho  tonsure,  tho  flowing  locks  of  the 
maid,  and  the  bound  or  cut  tresses  of  tho  wife 
Disheveled  hair,  sprinkled  with  ashes,  has  been 
long  a  sign  of  mourning,  anointing  and  adorn- 
ing the  hair  has  been  symbolical  of  joy  From 
ancient  times  hair  has  been  dyed,  bleached,  curled, 
braided,  waxed  and  oiled,  hennaed,  powdered  with 
gold  or  othei  substances,  cut,  shaved,  mixed  with 
false  hair,  perfumed,  covered  with  a  wig,  or  adorned 
with  beads,  jewels,  feathers,  ribbons,  combs,  pins, 
nets,  and  flowers,  natural  and  artificial  Short  hair 
was  often  a  sign  of  servitude,  as  among  the  Greeks, 
Celts,  and  Germans  until  in  the  llth  cent  tho 
Church  forbade  long  hair  to  men  The  extremely 
high  coiffure  for  women  and  the  elaborate  wio  for 
men  were  m  vogue  m  the  17th  and  18th  cent.  The 
French  Revolution  brought  only  temporary  sim- 
plicity, for  with  tho  middle  of  the  19th  cent  came 
the  huge  waterfalls,  or  chignons,  of  false  hair  Meth- 
ods of  modern  hairdressing  are  but  variants  of  the 
old,  to  which  chemistry  and  the  mechanical  arts 
lend  greater  efficiency. 

hairworm  or  horsehair  worm,  long,  slender,  unseg- 
mented  roundworm  usually  included  in  the  phylum 
Nemathelminthes.  The  larvae  are  parasitic,  usu- 
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ally  in  the  body  of  an  aquatic  Insect  larva  and  later 
in  another  insect,  such  as  a  beetle  or  grasshopper. 
After  d<fvelop»og  to  maturity  they  escape  from  the 
second  host  into  the  water,  where  they  live  as 
adults  The  superstition  that  the  worm  developed 
from  a  horsehair  gave  it  its  name 
Haiti  (ha'te),  FT.  Haiti  (&6tS'),  republic  (c  10,700 
sq.  mi  ;  1944  estimated  pop.  3,000,000),  West 
Indies,  on  the  western  third  of  the  mountainous 
island  of  HISPANIOLA  The  capital  is  PORT-AU- 
PRINCB.  After  its  discovery  by  Columbus  in  1492, 
the  region  now  known  as  Haiti  was  ignored  by  the 
Spanish  and  consequently  in  the  17th  cent  became 
a  base  for  English  and  French  buccaneering  Grad- 
ually French  colonists,  importing  African  slaves, 
began  to  develop  rich  sugar  plantations  on  the 
northern  coast  (the  Plame-du-Nord  about  CAP- 
HAlfTiBN),  and  finally  8pam,  unable  to  support  its 
claim,  ceded  Haiti  (Samt-Dommguc  as  it  was  then 
called)  to  France  in  1697  The  pattern  of  settle- 
ment took  the  French  south  in  the  18th  cent  ,  arid 
society  became  stratified  into  Frenchmen,  creolea, 
fieed  Negroes,  and  Negro  slaves  Politically  and 
socially  Haiti  was  a  tmderbox,  the  spark  was  the 
Fiench  Revolution  After  an  abortive  uprising 
under  Vincent  OoA,  the  entire  structure  of  Haitian 
society  collapsed  The  Negroes  formed  into  guer- 
rilla bands  under  the  remarkable  leadership  of 
TorBSAiNT  L'OuvERTURE  During  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  England,  when  the  English  in- 
vaded Haiti  in  1793,  Toussamt  maintained  an  un- 
easy alliance  with  the  mulatto  Andre  RIOAUD  and 
cooperated  with  the  remnant  of  French  govern- 
mental authority  In  1795  Spam  ceded  its  part  of 
the  island,  SANTO  DOMINGO,  to  France,  and  in  1801 
Toussamt  conquered  it  In  1802  Napoleon  sent 
General  LECLERC  with  a  huge  punitive  force  to 
restore  French  rule,  but  Leclerc  was  unable  to  con- 
quer the  mtenor  A  peace  was  patched  up,  and 
Toussamt,  taken  by  trickery,  died  in  a  French 
prison  But  the  revolt  went  on,  the  French  were 
forced  to  withdraw,  and  Haiti's  complete  inde- 
pendence, proclaimed  at  GONAIVES  in  1804,  was 
confirmed  by  the  defeat  of  Gen  Mario  Louise 
Ferrand  The  remaining  whites  were  expelled 
Jacques  DBSSALINES,  the  first  Negro  emperor,  was 
assassinated,  and  Haiti  was  divided  between 
Henri  CHRISTOPHK  and  Aloxandre  POTION,  each 
struggling  unsuccessfully  to  nile  the  whole  nation 
After  their  deaths  Haiti  was  unified  by  J  P 
BOYER,  who  also  (1822-44)  brought  Santo  Domingo 
under  Haitian  control  The  overthrow  (1858)  of 
SOULOUQUB  by  N  F  GEFFHARD  ended  the  last  of 
the  Negro  emperor  reigns  But  anarchy  persisted, 
heightened  by  the  struggle  of  mulatto  against 
Negro,  and,  slipping  backward,  Haiti  became  a 
country  of  primitive  agricultural  economy  with 
heavy  international  indebtedness  The  ruinous 
financial  position  caused  the  United  States  to  exer- 
cise a  customs  receivership  oyer  the  country  from 
1905  to  1941  In  1915  the  Haitian  congress  was 
forced  to  accept  an  agreement  permitting  American 
control ,  two  years  later  the  resident  U  S  naval 
commander  dissolved  the  Haitian  congiess  and  dic- 
tated a  new  constitution  Although  financial, 
sanitary,  and  material  progress  increased  under 
American  control,  Haiti  and  other  Latin  American 
nations  bitterly  protested  against  violation  of 
sovereignty,  and  a  U  S  Senate  investigating  com- 
mittee found  in  1921  that  the  avowed  purpose  of 
piepanng  the  Haitians  for  reliable  self-government 
had  been  ignored  Continued  complaints  led  in 
1030  to  recommendation  by  the  Forbes  Commis- 
sion of  gradual  withdrawal,  which  was  completed 
in  1034  Since  Haiti's  preeminence  in  sugar  pro- 
duction was  destroyed  by  the  civil  strife  of  the  19th 
cent  and  crop  diversification  was  enforced  by  law 
after  the  collapse  of  the  sugar  market  in  1926,  cof- 
fee accounts  for  about  60  percent  of  exports,  fol- 
lowed by  cotton,  sugar,  sisal,  bananas,  and  cacao 
There  la  little  manufacturing  Since  the  middle  of 
the  19th  cent  Haiti  has  been  dominated  by  the 
mulattoes,  who  have  clung  to  the  French  cultural 
tradition,  while  the  Negroes  (about  95  percent  of 
the  population)  follow  Dahomey  African  cultural 
patterns  with  only  a  smattering  of  French  They 
speak  a  patois  and  practice  a  more  or  less  communal 
type  of  agriculture.  Their  religion  is  predominantly 
Roman  Catholic,  but  African  nature  gods  are  still 
woishiped,  and  vodun  (voodoo)  rites  are  prevalent 
On  his  small,  fertile  farm  lands,  producing  a  variety 
of  crops,  the  Negro  raises  only  enough  to  keop  him- 
self well  fed  and  lives  in  poverty.  The  becunty 
offered  by  the  American  occupation  caused  an  un- 
foreseen result — an  enormous  increase  in  popula- 
tion Long  overcrowded  (at  present  Haiti  has  a 
very  dense  population — c  280  per  square  mile), 
Haitians  have  filtered  across  the  undemarcated 
boundary  into  the  Dominican  Republic  Frequent 
border  clashes  culminated  in  1937  in  the  bloody 
massacre  of  between  10,000  and  15,000  Haitians 
by  Dominican  troops  See  H  P  Davis,  Black, 
Democracy  (1928) ,  M  J  Herskovits,  Life  tn  a  Hai- 
tian Valley  (1937),  J  G  Leyburn,  The  Haitian 
People  (1942),  L  t.  Montague,  Haiti  and ihe  Unit- 
ed States  (1940). 

Hftjduki  Wielkie,  Poland,  see  CRORZOW. 
Hajj  Omar  (hlij'  d'mar),  1797-1865,  Moslem  roll- 
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clous  leader  of  Africa.  He  was  chieftain  of  the 
large  Tukulor  domain  in  Senegal.  Bitterly  resent- 
ing the  encroachments  of  the  French,  he  began  in 
1855  a  holy  war  against  them  Faidhorbe,  the 
French  governor,  suffered  some  early  defeats,  but 
in  the  last  phase  of  the  intermittent  warfare  Hajj 
Omar  was  driven  north  and  committed  suicide  to 
avoid  capture  His  sons  quarreled  over  his  do- 
main until  1890,  when  it  was  incorporated  into 
French  territory 
Hakata*  see  FUKUOKA. 
Hakkatan  (ha'kutan,  haka't&n)  (Heb  ,- the  small], 

family  returned  from  the  Exile    Ezra  8  12 
Hakkoz  (ha'k&z)  [Heb ,  -the  thistle],  the  same  as 

Koz 

Hakluyt,  Richard  (luVkloot),  1552'-!  016,  English 
geographer  He  was  graduated  in  1574  from  Ox- 
fora,  where  he  latei  le<  tured  on  geography  A  pas- 
sionate interest  in  the  history  of  discovery  led  him 
to  collect  and  publish  narratives  of  voyages  and 
travels  He  was  active  in  promoting  Knglish  dis- 
covery and  colonization,  especially  in  North  Amer- 
ic  a,  and  was  a  member  of  the  London  V  irgmia 
Company  His  chief  work,  called  by  J  A  Froude 
"the  prose  epu  of  the  Knghsh  nation,"  was  The 
Principal  Navigation*,  Voyages,  Traffics,  and  Dis- 
coveries of  the  English  Nation  (3  vols  ,  1598-lbOO), 
an  enlargement  of  a  one-volume  version  (1689) 
Other  public  at  ions  include  Divers  Voyages  touching 
the  Discoiery  of  America  and  the  Islands  Adjacent 
(1582)  and  an  account  of  the  discoveries  of  Her- 
nando  De  Soto  under  the  title  Virginia  Richly 
Valued  (1609)  Manuscripts  left  at  his  death  were 
included  by  Samuel  Purchas  in  his  Pilgrims  (4  fo- 
lios, 1625),  others  are  preserved  at  the  Bodleian 
Library  ,  Oxford  The  public  ation  of  narratives  of 
early  explorations  has  been  continued  by  the 
Hakluyt  Society,  founded  in  1846  See  G  B 
Parks,  Richard  Hakluyt  and  the  English  Voyages 
(1928),  K  G  R  Taylor,  ed  ,  The  Original  Writings 
<fc  Correspondence  of  the  Two  Richard  Hakluyts 
(19J6) 

Hakodate  (hako'da'ta),  city  (1947  pop  211,441), 
extreme  SW  Hokkaido,  Japan,  a  port  on  Tsugaru 
Strait  Opened  (1854)  to  U  S  ships  and  a  little 
later  to  general  foreign  trade,  it  is  today  the  chief 
port  of  the  island  and  a  commercial  and  industrial 
center,  with  ironworks,  shipyards,  and  an  extensive 
fishing  industry 

Hakon.  For  rulers  of  Norway  named  thus,  see 
HAAKON 

Hakone  (hu'kcVna),  resort  region  of  mountains, 
lakes,  and  hot  springs,  central  Honshu,  Japan  It 
is  included  in  Fuji-Hakone  National  Park,  of  which 
the  central  feature  is  Fujiyama 

Hakupha  (haku'fu),  family  returned  from  the  Exile. 
Ezra  2  51 ,  Neh  7  53 

Hal  (al),  Flemish  Halle  (ha'lu),  town  (pop  17,421), 
Brabant  prov  ,  Belgium,  SSW  of  Brussels  It  is  a 
market  center  and  has  textile  manufactures  Its 
14th-century  Gothic  rhurch  contains  a  celebrated 
miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  and  is  a  place  of 
pilgrimage 

halacha.  see  HAI  \JCAH 

Halah  (h&'lrt)  unidentified  place  of  upper  Mesopo- 
tamia 2  Kings  17  6,  18  11,  1  Chron  5  26 

Halak(ha'-)  [Heb  , -smooth]. unidentifiedmountam, 
near  Mt  Seir  Joshua  11  17,  12  7 

halakah  or  halacha  (both  hala'kha.  Imlakha'),  that 
part  of  the  M  TDK ASH  and  the  T\LMPD  which  em- 
braces the  legal  statutes  and  ordinances  of  the  un- 
written commentaries  based  upon  the  teachings 
of  the  Old  Testament  It  consists  of  interpretations 
of  the  Scriptures  and  of  legal  decisions  affecting 
conduct — religious,  pohtictd,  and  civil,  in  contra- 
distmc  tion  to  the  halakah  is  the  haggada,  also  based 
upon  the  Scriptures  and  the  oral  traditions,  which 
is  the  aesthetic  and  literary  element  of  the  Oral 
Law,  illustrating  its  application  through  parables, 
legends,  tales,  and  allegories  After  the  Talmud 
was  finished,  both  these  elements  were  extracted 
and  amplified 

Halbe,  Max  (maks'hal'bu),  1865-1945,  German  nat- 
uralistic dramatist  and  novelist,  influenced  by 
Ibsen  and  Hauptmann  His  most  lasting  work  H 
the  drama  Jugend  (1893,  Eng  tr  ,  When  Love  Is 
Young,  1904)  Other  plays  include  Mutter  Erdc 
(1897,  Eng  tr  ,  Mother  Earth,  1913-15)  and  Hans 
Rosenhagen  (1901,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Rosenhagens, 
1910)  Two  of  his  novels  are  Die  Tat  de*  Dietrich 
Stobaus  [the  deed  of  Dietrich  Stobuus]  (1910)  and 
Jo  (1917)  Jahrhundertwende  [the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury] (1935)  tells  of  his  life  from  1893  to  1914 

Halberstadt  (hul'btiishtat),  city  (pop  47,652),  in 
the  former  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  central 
Germany,  SW  of  Magdeburg  It  is  a  railroad  cen- 
ter with  varied  manufactures  An  episcopal  see 
since  814,  it  was  burned  (1179)  by  HENRY  THE 
LION,  after  whose  fall  (1180)  the  bishopric  of  Hal- 
berstadt was  given  in  temporal  fief  to  the  bishops 
by  Emperor  Frederick  I  It  was  annexed  (1648)  by 
Brandenburg.  Among  its  many  fine  medieval 
buildings  are  the  Liebfrauenkireho  (12th  cent ) 
and  the  cathedral  (13th-17th  cent  ,  heavily  dam- 
aged in  the  Second  World  War) 

Halcyone  (halsl'une)  (Or  ,  -kingfisher],  in  Greek 
mythology,  daughter  of  Aeolus  and  wife  of  Ce^x 
(s6 'Iks).  When  her  husband  drowned  while  on  his 
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way  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  Halcyone  from 
grief  threw  herself  into  the  sea  The  gods,  from  com- 
passion, changed  the  pair  into  kingfishers  or  hal- 
cyons, and  Zeus  forbade  the  winds  to  blow  seven 
davs  before  and  seven  days  after  the  winter  sol- 
stice, the  breeding  season  of  the  halcyon.  The  ex- 
pression "halcyon  da\s"  (hal'sSun)  cornea  from 
this  myth  and  figuratively  means  a  time  of  peace 
and  tranquillity.  Another  legend  says  that  they 
were  changed  to  birds  because  they  called  them- 
selves Zeus  and  Hera 

Haldane,  John  Scott  (hdl'd&n),  1860-1936.  English 
scientist  He  served  as  government  advisor  on 
public  health,  and  he  made  important  studies  in 
respiration  and  in  gasometry  of  the  blood  and  con- 
tributed to  industrial  hygiene  by  his  researches 
in  factory  ventilation  and  problems  of  health  and 
safety  in  nunuig  He  founded  and  was  joint  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Hygiene,  His  works  include  New 
Physiology  (1919),  Respiration  (1922),  Gases  and 
Liquids  (1928),  The  Sciences  and  Philosophy 
(1929),  and  Materialism  (1932)  See  study  by  A 
H.  Simpson  (1933)  His  son,  John  Burden  Sander- 
son Haldane,  1892-,  professor  of  biometry  at 
University  College,  London,  from  1937,  is  known 
for  his  work  in  the  apphc  ation  of  mathematics 
to  biology  and  for  his  graphic  expositions  of  science 
for  the  layman  His  works  include  Animal 
Hiology  (with  J  S  Huxley.  1927),  Enzymes  (1930), 
Marxist  Philosophy  and  the  Snences  (1939),  Ad- 
ventures of  a  Hwlogist  (1940),  New  Paths  in  Gene- 
tics (1941),  Science  Advances  (1947),  and  What  Is 
Life/  (1947) 

Haldane  of  Cloan,  Richard  Burdon  Haldane,  1st 
Viscount,  1856-1928,  British  statesman  and  philo- 
sophical writer  He  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  a  Liberal  (1885)  As  Campbell-Banner- 
man's  war  secretary  (1905-12)  he  effected  drastic 
army  reforms,  creating  the  territorial  forces  and 
an  imperial  general  staff  On  a  diplomatic  mission 
to  Germany  (1912),  he  rejected  a  proposal  of  Brit- 
ish neutrality  in  any  war  into  which  Germany 
might  be  drawn  His  tenure  of  the  office  as  lord 
chancellor  (1912-15)  ended  after  outbreak  of  the 
First  World  War,  when  popular  clamor  mistakenly 
attacked  him  as  pro-German  In  Ramsay  MacDon- 
ald's  first  short  Labour  ministry  (1924)  he  was 
again  lord  chancellor  He  was  first  chancellor  of 
the  Umv  of  Bristol  and  was  elected  lord  rector  of 
Edinburgh  His  books  include  Pathway  to  Reality 
(1903),  Reign  of  Relativity  (1921),  The  Philosophy 
of  Humanism  (1922),  Selected  Addresses  and  Essays 
(1928),  and  an  autobiography  (1929)  See  biogra- 
phy by  Frederick  Maurice  (2  vols  ,  1937-39) 
Haldeman,  Samuel  Stehman  (rWM'dumun),  1812- 
80,  American  naturalist  and  philologist,  b.  Locust 
Grove,  Pa  He  was  professor  of  natural  history 
(1851-55)  and  of  comparative  philology  (1868-80) 
at  the  Umv  of  Pennsylvania  He  made  significant 
studies  of  fresh-water  mollusks  In  addition  to 
zoological  monographs  he  wrote  a  number  of 
works  on  philology 

Halden  (hal'dun),  city  (pop  9,149),  co  seat  of 
Ostfold  co  ,  SE  Norway,  a  seaport  on  the  Skagerrak 
near  the  Swedish  border  There  are  cellulose,  wood 
pulp,  paper,  and  other  industries  Frednkssten 
was  its  fortress,  when  besieging  it  Charles  XII  of 
Sweden  received  (1718)  his  fatal  wound  Halden 
was  also  known  as  Fredrikshald  and  Fredenkshaid 
Haldimand,  Sir  Frederick  (hdl'dlmund),  1718-91, 
British  general  and  colonial  governor  of  Quebec, 
b  Neuchatel  canton,  Switzerland  A  soldier  of 
fortune  in  several  European  armies  before  joining 
(1754)  the  British  forces,  he  commanded  a  battalion 
in  America  in  the  last  of  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars  Later  he  was  military  governor  (1762-64) 
of  Trois  Rivieres  dist  m  Quebec,  commander  m 
chief  (1767-73)  in  Florida,  which  then  extended  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  commander  in  chief  of  North 
America  (1773-74)  during  Thomas  Gage's  absence 
in  England  His  patience  with  the  colonists  during 
the  episode  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  helped  to  pre- 
vent hostilities  at  the  time  Recalled  to  England 
at  the  opening  of  the  American  Revolution  because 
it  was  considered  best  to  have  a  person  of  English 
birth  m  chief  command,  he  was  sent  (1778)  to 
Quebec-  to  replace  Guy  CARLETON  as  governor 
There,  aided  by  his  native  knowledge  of  French, 
he  succeeded  m  keeping  the  loyalty  of  the  French 
( 'anadians  when  France  was  aiding  the  Americans 
He  efficiently  organized  the  defenses  of  the  prov- 
ince, inaugurated  a  s\  stern  of  c  ttnals.  and  provided 
admirably  for  the  Loy  alist  refugees  from  the  revolt- 
ing colonies  In  1784  he  returned  to  England  His 
Eapers,  m  the  British  Museum,  haye  been  a  leading 
istorual  source  See  biography  by  J.  N.  Mcll- 
wraith  (1904) 

Hale,  Benjamin,  1797-1863,  American  educator,  b 
Newburyport,  Mass  ,  grad  Bowdom,  1818  He 
served  as  tutor  at  Bowdom  and  in  1823  founded 
and  became  principal  of  Gardiner  Lyceum,  Gardi- 
ner, Maine,  where  ho  organized  practical  technical 
courses  which  were  widely  influential  He  was 
professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  at  Dart- 
mouth from  1827  to  1835  and  was  active  also  as 
an  Episcopal  minister  In  1836  he  became  presi- 
dent of  Geneva  (now  Hobart)  College  at  Geneva, 
N  Y.  Before  his  retirement  m  1858,  Hale  hberal- 
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feed  the  curriculum  of  the  college,  stabilised  its 
finances,  and  increased  its  reputation.  See  A.  D. 
White,  The  Work  of  Benjamin  Hale  (1911). 
Hale,  Edward  Everett,  1822-1909,  American  author 
and  Unitarian  clergyman,  b  Boston,  grad  Har- 
vard, 1839.  He  was  (he  nephew  of  Edward  BVKB- 
BTT  and  the  brother  of  Lucretia  P  Hate  He  was 
pastor  of  a  church  m  Worcester,  Mass  (1842-66), 
and  of  one  m  Boston  (1856-1903)  and  was  widely 
influential  aa  a  reformer  and  prolific  writer  of 
magazine  articles  From  1903  until  his  death  he 
was  chaplain  of  the  U  S  Senate  His  famous  short 
novel,  The  Man  without  a  Country,  was  published 
anonymously  m  the  Atlantic  Monthly  m  1863  Of 
his  voluminous  writings  the  best  are  franklin  in 
France  (1887-88),  the  autobiographical  New  Eng- 
land Boyhood  (1893),  and  Memories  of  a  Hundred 
Years  (1902)  See  £  £  Hale,  Jr  ,  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Edward  Everett  Hale  (1917) 
Bale,  Eugene,  1836-1918,  American  statesman,  b 
Turner,  Maine  He  practiced  law  at  Ellsworth, 
Maine,  and  was  (1867-68)  a  member  of  the  Maine 
legislature.  He  served  (1869- 79)  in  the  U  S.  House 
of  Representatives  and  gained  leadership  in  naval 
affairs  He  allied  himself  with  the  regular  Republi- 
cans and  became  closely  united  with  James  G 
BiiAtNB  Hale  declined  appointments  as  Post- 
master General  by  President  U  3  Grant  and  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  President  Rutherford  B 
Hayes  He  was  (1881-1911)  in  the  US  Senate, 
where  he  upheld  the  protective  tariff  and  opposed 
many  measures  demanded  by  progiessives  He 
Also  opposed  American  expansion  dm  ing  and  after 
the  Spanish-American  War,  even  losing  interest  m 
naval  development  at  this  time  After  1900  he  was 
attacked  for  lack  of  sympathy  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt  His  son,  Frederick  Hale,  1874-,  b 
Detroit,  grad  Harvard,  1896,  was  (1917-41) 
Senator  from  Maine,  and  he  too  showed  special 
interest  in  naval  affairs 

Bale,  George  Ellery,  1868-1938,  American  astrono- 
mer, b  Chicago,  grad  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1890  He  is  noted  as  the  organixer  of 
three  great  observatories,  Alt  Palomar  Observa- 
tory, Yerkea  Observatory  (which  he  directed,  1896- 
1906),  and  Mt  Wilson  Observatory  (director, 
1904-23)  The  inventor  of  the  spectroheliograph, 
he  was  an  outstanding  authority  on  solar  \ortices 
and  magnetic  fields  From  1895  he  was  joint  editor 
of  the  Astrophysical  Jo-urnal  Besides  technical 
monographs  he  wrote  Depthdof  thf  (.'inverse  (1924), 
Beyond  the  Milky  Way  (1926),  and  Signals  from 
tke  Start  (}932) 

Bale,  Horatio  Emmons,  1817-96,  American  ethnolo- 
gist, b,  Newport,  N  H  ;  son  of  Sarah  Josepha  Hale 
He  served  as  ethnologist  on  the  Charles  Wilkes  ex- 
ploring expedition  (1838-42)  and  wrote  Vol  VI, 
entitled  Ethnography  and  Philology,  of  the  expe- 
dition's reports  He  also  wrote  An  International 
Idiom  (1890),  a  study  of  the  Chinook  jargon,  and 
Indian  Ian- 


many  significant  papers  on  American  Ii 

Bale,  John  Parker,  1806-73,  American  politician, 
b  Rochester,  N  H  ,  grad  Bowdoin  College,  1827 
He  practiced  law  at  Dover,  N  H  ,  and  had  remark- 
able success  with  juries  He  was  U  S»  distuct  at- 
torney (1834-41)  and  served  m  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (1843-45)  His  refusal  to  vote  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  caused  his  expulsion  from 
the  Democratic  party  He  then  (1847-53)  served 
in  the  Senate  as  an  independent  and  was  nomi- 
nated (1852)  for  President  by  the  Free-Soil  patty 
Again  (1855-64)  in  the  Senate,  he  was  accused  of 
questionable  practices  as  naval  committee  chair- 
man, and  he  was  defeated  (1864)  for  reelection 
He  was  minister  to  Spam  (1865-69) 

Bale,  Lucretia  Peabody,  1820-1900,  American 
author,  b  Boston,  sister  of  Edward  Everett  Hale 
She  is  chiefly  remembered  for  her  amusing  stories 
for  children,  The  Peterkin  Papers  (1880)  and  The 
Lost  of  the  Peter  kins  (1886) 

Bale,  Sir  Matthew,  1609-76,  English  jurist  He 
was  successively  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  (1664),  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer  (16<>0), 
and  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
(1671),  and  he  served  under  both  Oliver  Crom- 
well and  the  crown.  Hale  is  best  known  for  his 
scholarly  works  on  criminal  law,  including  Pleas 
of  the  Crown  (1678)  and  History  of  the  Pleas  of  the 
Crown  (1686).  His  History  of  the  Common  Law  of 
England  (1713)  was  a  pioneer  work 

Bale,  Nathan,  1766-76,  American  patriot  in  the 
American  Revolution,  b.  Coventry,  Conn  ,  grad 
Yale,  1773.  A  young  schoolteacher  when  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out,  he  was  commissioned  an  officer 
in  the  Connecticut  militia,  served  in  the  siege  of 
Boston,  then  went  to  take  part  in  operations  m 
New  York  He  volunteered  for  the  dangerous  mis- 
sion of  getting  information  about  the  British  foices 
on  Long  Island,  where  he  went  in  the  easy  diaguise 
of  a  schoolmaster  He  was  discovered,  captured 
(possibly  by  Robert  Rogers),  and  hanged  without 
trial  He  is  remembered  especially  for  the  state- 
ment he  is  said  to  have  uttered  on  the  gallows,  "I 
only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my 
country."  See  biography  by  H  P*  Johnston  (1914) , 
Morton  Pennypaoker,  General  Washington's  Spies 
on  Long  Island  and  tn  New  York  (1930);  D.  G 


.  or,  Documentary  Life  of  Nathan  Hal*  (pri- 

r jpnnted,  1941). 

ifathan,    1784-1863,   American   journalist; 

_ w  of  Nathan  Hale,  patriot  and  spy     He 

owned  and  published  (1814-64)  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser,  the  first  successful  daily  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  used  in  it  the  then  new  device  of  the 
editorial  He  also  organised  and  waa  president 
(1831-49)  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  KR.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  was  his  son. 
Hale,  Philip,  1864-1934,  American  musio  critic,  b. 
Norwich,  Vt ,  grad  Yale,  1876,  studied  musio  in 
Germany  and  France.  He  was  music  critic  of  the 
Boston  Post  (1890-91),  Boston  Journal  (1891- 
1903),  and  Boston  Herald  (1903-34)  and  annotated 
the  program  notes  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra from  1901  until  his  death  A  collection  of 
his  writings,  Boston  Symphony  Programme  Notts, 
was  published  in  1935 

Hale,  Philip  Leslie,  1865-1931,  American  painter, 
art  critic,  and  teacher,  b  Boston  He  taught  for 
30  years  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  Two 
of  his  paintings  are  The  Girl  with  the  Muff  and  Ma- 
donna of  the  Porcelain  Tub,  He  was  the  son  of  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  His  Jan  Vermeer  was  pub- 
lished in  1913 

Hale,  Sarah  Joseph*  (Buell),  1788-1879,  American 
author  and  editor,  b  near  Newport,  N  H  Left  a 
widow  in  1822  with  five  children  to  support,  she 
became  editor  in  1828  of  the  Ladies'  Magazine, 
Boston,  and  in  1837  of  God«y's  Lady's  Book,  Phila- 
delphia, where  she  remained  over  40  years  The 
illustrated  Lady's  Book  strongly  influenced  fashions 
and  manners  Although  Mrs  Hale  was  no  femi- 
nist, she  constantly  urged  the  higher  education  of 
women  She  also  advocated  a  national  Thanks- 
giving holiday  Her  authorship  of  "Mary  Had  a 
Little  Lamb,  published  in  her  Poems  for  Our  Chil- 
dren (1830),  has  been  disputed  Horatio  Emmons 
Hale  was  her  son  See  Ruth  Fmley,  The  Lady  of 
Godey's  (1931) 

Hale,  William  Bayard,  1869-1924,  American  jour- 
nalist, b  Richmond,  Ind  ,  educated  at  Boston  and 
Harvard  universities  He  left  the  ministry  c  1900 
to  become  a  star  feature  writer  and  special  corre- 
spondent He  wrote  an  official  biography  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  (1912),  helped  in  the  publicity  campaign 
to  elect  him,  and  gave  a  report  as  confidential  agent 
in  Mexico  (1913)  which  probably  influenced  the 
President  against  Huerta  In  1915  Hale  turned 
propaganda  adviser  for  Germany  until  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  He  was  denounced  and 
ostracized  in  1918  and  lived  in  Europe  the  rest  of 
his  life  See  biography  of  Woodrow  Wilson  by 
Ray  Stannard  Baker,  Vols  1I1-IV  (1931),  G  S 
Viereok,  Spreading  Germs  of  Hate  (1930) 

Hale.  William  Gardner,  1849-1928,  American  clas- 
sical scholar,  b  Savannah,  Ga ,  grad  Harvard, 
1870  He  was  professor  of  Latin  in  Cornell  (1880- 
92)  and  m  the  Umv  of  Chicago  (1892-1919)  He 
was  a  leader  in  the  foundation  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Rome  Clascal 
syntax  was  his  chief  interest,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  few  scholars  who  applied  linguistic  methods  to 
its  study. 

Haleakaia  (ha "laa'kalft'),  mountain,  10,032ft  high, 
on  E  Maui,  T  H.  In  Hawaii  National  Park,  it  is 
the  largest  inactive  crater  m  the  woild,  2,000  ft 
deep,  7  5  mi  long,  2  4  mi  wide,  and  20  mi  m  cir- 
cumference Rare  silver  sword  plants  are  found. 

Haleb,  Syna:  see  ALtP. 

Haledon  jfhal'dun),  borough  (pop  5,303),  NE  N  J., 
NW  of  Paterson,  me  1908 

Hales,  Alexander  of.  see  ALEXANDER  OF  HALES 

Hales,  John,  1684-1656,  English  clergyman  and 
scholar,  often  alluded  to  as  the  Ever- Memoi  able 
He  won  distinction  by  his  lectures  on  Greek  at  Ox- 
ford, his  preaching,  and  his  writings  From  1613  to 
1649  he  held  a  fellowship  at  Eton  College  He  at- 
tended the  Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19)  His  attitude 
of  religious  tolerance  found  expression  in  Schism 
and  Schismatics,  written  c  1636  and  published  anon- 
ymously in  1642  Archbishop  Laud  in  1639  made 
Hales  a  canon  of  Windsor,  but  he  was  ejected  from 
that  post  in  1642  and  from  his  Eton  fellowship  m 
1649  His  remaining  years,  under  the  Common- 
wealth, were  spent  in  obscurity  and  poverty  In 
the  Golden  Remains  of  the  Ever  Memorable  Mr 
John  Hales  (1659),  with  a  preface  by  John  Pearson, 
arc  included  a  number  of  his  writings 

Hales,  Stephen,  1677-1761,  English  clergyman  and 
physiologist  From  1709  he  was  perpetual  curate 
of  Teddington  His  experimental  studies  m  both 
animal  and  plant  physiology  were  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  progress  of  science  In  his  in- 
vestigations of  circulation  he  made  the  first  meas- 
urements of  blood  pressure  by  inserting  a  tube  m  a 
horse's  artery  Plant  physiology  was  given  impetus 
by  his  work  on  transpiration,  root  pressure,  circu- 
lation of  sap,  and  the  relationship  between  green 
plants  and  air  His  mechanical  inventions  included 
apparatus  for  ventilating  buildings  Some  of  his 
studies  are  described  in  his  Vegetable  Stattchs 
(1727),  Haemostaticks  (1733),  and  A  Description  of 
Ventilation  (1743). 

Halevy,  Jacques  Francois  Fromental  ftlie  (shak' 
fraswa'  frdmfttal'  ale'  alave'),  1799-1862,  French 
operatic  composer.  He  studied  with  Cherubim  at 


the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he  became  a  pro- 
fessor ia  1827.  Biset,  who  later  became  his  son-in- 
law,  was  one  of  hi*  pupils.  His  one  big  success  was 
La  Juive  (1836),  although  others,  such  as  the  comic 
opera  L' Eclair  (1835)  and  La  Rtine  de  Chypre 
(1841),  enjoyed  popularity  in  their  time.  His  style 
today  seems  unpolished  and  repetitious,  but  at  his 
best  he  reveals  a  fine  melodic  gift  and  a  sense  for 
dramatic  effectiveness. 

Halevy,  Joseph  (sh6s«f  0, 1827-1908,  Jewish-French 
Orientalist  and  biblical  critic,  b  Adrianople,  Tur- 
key. He  made  a  report  on  the  Falashas,  deciphered 
Sabean  and  Himyaritio  inscriptions,  and  argued 
that  the  Sumerians  never  existed  at  all,  their  liter- 
ature being  merely  Babylonian  literature  in  a 
secret  writing. 

Halevy,  Judah:  see  JUDAH  BA.-LSVX. 

Halevy,  Ludovic  (luddvek'  alave'),  1834-1908, 
French  librettist.  His  first  great  success  was  the 
libretto,  with  Henri  Cr6mieux,  to  Orphee  aux  enfers 
(1858)  by  Jacques  OFFENBACH.  Later,  collaborating 
with  Henri  Meilhao,  Halevy  wrote  the  libretto  to 
Bizet's  Carmen  (1875). 

Baleyville,  city  (pop  2,427),  NW  Ala.,  S  of  Flor- 
ence near  William  B.  Bankhead  National  Forest. 

half-timber  house,  type  of  construction  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  in  N  Europe,  used  chiefly  for  dwellings 
Some  French  examples  date  from  the  12th  cent , 
and  in  the  13th  cent  the  medium  had  reached  high 
development  In  this  form  of  construction  the 
skeleton  frame  of  the  building,  with  all  supporting 
and  bracing  members,  was  of  timber,  usually  oak 
The  outside  enclosing  walla  were  of  wattle  and 
daub,  plaster,  01  brick,  the  material  being  used  as  a 
filling  between  the  exposed  structui  al  timbers  The 
work  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  cent  gave  inci eas- 
ing decorative  emphasis  to  the  timbers,  which  had 
richly  carved  Gothic  or  Renaissance  ornament 
Many  cottages,  farmhouses,  and  manors  in  Eng- 
land used  half-timber,  but  in  France  and  Germany 
it  was  chiefly  employed  for  town  dwellings  In 
these  thiee  countries  many  fine  exam  pies  remain, 
paiticularlv  in  the  Rhine  towns  of  Germany  and  at 
Rouen,  Lisieux,  and  Caen  in  France.  Half-timbei , 
used  in  some  of  the  17th-century  dwellings  of  the 
Ameucan  colonists,  proved  unsuited  to  the  chmato 
and  was  soon  abandoned  for  more  weather-tight 
methods  Piimanly  it  was  an  honest  and  organic 
constructive  method,  and  the  many  modern  at- 
tempts to  use  it  for  its  puielv  decorative  value  are 
often  meretricious  See  A  W.  Jackson,  The  Half- 
Timber  House  (1912) 

half  tone-  see  pHo-roKNORiviNo  and  PRINTING. 

Half-Way  Covenant,  a  doctrinal  derision  of  the 
Congregational  chuiches  m  New  England  The 
first  generation  of  CQngregutionaliats  had  decided 
that  only  adults  with  personal  experience  of  con- 
version were  eligible  to  full  membership  but  that 
children  shared  in  the  covenant  of  then  parents  and 
therefore  should  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of 
the  church  except  tho  Lord's  Supper  The  question 
arose  (c  1650)  whether  this  privilege  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  children  of  these  children,  even 
though  the  parents  of  the  second  generation  may 
have  confessed  no  expei  lenco  which  brought  them 
into  full  communion  It  was  proposed  (1657)  and 
adopted  (1662)  by  a  church  synod  that  tho 
privileges  should  be  extended  The  measure,  to 
which  the  nickname  Half-Way  Covenant  became 
attached,  provoked  much  controversy  and  was 
never  adopted  by  all  the  churches  Portions  of 
many  congregations  seceded  to  form  new  settle- 
ments, among  these  Newark,  N  J 

Balhul  (hal'hul),  mountain  town,  S  Palestine,  just 
N  of  Hebron  Joshua  16  58 

Bali  (hfi'll)  [Heb  ,  -necklace],  unidentified  town,  N 
Palestine  Joshua  19  25 

Haliartus  (haleiir'tus),  locality  in  Boeotia,  NW  of 
Thebes  Here  Lvsander  fell  in  battle  leading  tho 
Spartans  against  the  Boeotians  in  395  B  C 

Hahburton,  Thomas  Chandler  (ha'llburtun),  pseud. 
Sam  Slick,  1796-1865,  Canadian  jurist  and  author, 
b  Windsor,  N  S  His  Historical  and  Statitttiral  Ac- 
count of  Nova  Scotia  (1829)  was  the  first  history  of 
that  province  A  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  in  1829  and  a  judge  of  the  provincial  supreme 
court  in  1841,  he  retired  in  1856  His  popular 
series  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Sam  Slick  had 
begun  in  1835  in  the  newspaper  the  Norn  Scotia  n 
and  were  collected  in  The  Clockmaker  (1836)  He 
continued  writing  about  his  Yankee  character,  a 
medium  for  humor  and  satire,  in  The  Attache,  or, 
Sam  Slick  m  England  (4  vols  ,  1843-44)  and  Sam 
Stick's  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  Instances  (1853) 
Haliburton  lived  in  England  after  1856  and  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  1859  until 
his  death  He  wrote  several  other  humorous  or 
historical  works  See  biographies  by  V.  L.  O 
Chittick  (1924)  and  J  D  Logan  (1926) 

halibut,  important  food  fish,  largest  of  the  flatfish, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Hippoglossus  Two  species 
are  known,  one  in  the  N  Atlantic  and  one  in  the  N 
Pacific  A  voracious  eater  of  smaller  fish,  the 
halibut  has  a  large  mouth  and  strong,  sharp  teeth 
Females  sometimes  weigh  600  Ib  or  more,  the  male 
rarely  more  than  50  Ib  The  flesh  of  the  small  fish  is 
most  palatable.  Halibut-liver  oil  is  rioh  ia  vitamins 
A  and  D. 
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Hallcaratssus  (ha'ttkArn&'sus),  ancient  city  of 
Caria,  SW  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Ceramic  Gulf  (now 
the  Gulf  of  Kos)  and  on  the  site  of  the  modern  city 
of  Bodrum,  Turkey.  Halicarnassus  was  a  Greek 
foundation  but  there  were  Carian  inhabitants,  and 
except  for  a  brief  period  m  the  5th  cent  B  Cy  the 
city  was  not  intimately  concerned  with  Greek 
affairs  A  dynasty  of  Carian  lungs  in  the  4th  cent, 
was  made  famous  by  MATJBOLUS,  whose  wife  built 
him  a  magnificent  tomb  (see  MAUSOLEUM),  con- 
sidered one  of  the  SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  THB  WORLD. 
Alexander  the  Great  partly  destroyed  the  city  by 
fire  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Herodotus  and  of 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
Hallcz,  Ukrainian  88R-  see  G  ALICE. 
Halide  Edib  (hale'da  a'dep),  188 5-,  Turkish  femi- 
nist and  winter,  grad  Constantinople  College  for 
Women,  1901  Sne  became  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  the  nationalist  cause,  escaping  from 
British  surveillance  m  Constantinople  to  Angora 
and  serving  there  as  soldier  and  correspondent. 
Mustapha  Kemal  (Ataturk)  appointed  her  min- 
ister of  education  in  charge  of  reorganizing  tho 
schools  of  Syria  Having  divorced  her  first  husband, 
m  1917  she  married  Dr  Adnan  Boy,  speaker  of  tho 
national  assembly  at  Angora  When  Mustapha 
Kemal  established  tho  dictatorship,  Halide  Edib 
and  her  husband  went  into  voluntary  exile  for  five 
years  m  protest  At  that  time  she  wrote  two  auto- 
biographical books,  Memoirs  (Eng  tr ,  1926)  and 
The  Turkish  Ordeal  (Eng  tr  ,  1928)  She  was  al- 
ready well  known  as  a  novelist  in  Turkey,  her 
Shirt  of  Flame  was  translated  into  English  in  1924 
In  1928  she  lectured  at  the  Williamstown  (Mass  ) 
Institute  of  Politics,  and  in  1931  she  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  lecture  at  Barnard  College  and 
elsewhere  Her  Turkey  Faces  West  appeared  in 
English  in  1930 

Halidon  Hill  (halldun),  Northumberland,  England, 
near  Berwick,  overlooking  the  Tweed  Edward  III 
defeated  the  Scots  here  on  July  19,  1333 

Halifax,  Charles  Montagu,  earl  of  (ha'Hfaks,  ha 'In-), 
1661-1715,  English  statesman  He  and  Matthew 
Prior1  were  co-authors  of  a  parody  of  The  Hind  and 
the  Panther  of  John  Drydon  entitled  The  Town  and 
the  Country  Mouse  (1687)  As  lord  of  the  treasury 
Halifax  persuaded  the  House  of  Commons  (1692) 
to  negotiate  a  huge  loan,  thus  establishing  tho  Brit- 
ish national  debt  In  1694  he  adopted  William 
Paterson's  proposal  to  found  the  Bank  of  England 
and  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
The  following  year  he  designated  Isaac  Newton  as 
warden  of  tho  mint  to  effect  a  recomage  (the  cost 
of  which  was  met  by  a  window  tax)  and  issued  the 
fiist  exchequer  bills  He  succeeded  Godolphin  as 
prime  minister  (1697-99)  and  was  twice  impeached 
for  breach  of  trust  (1701,  1703)  hut  not  convicted 
Ho  was  appointed  first  lord  of  tho  treasury  in  1714 

Halifax,  Edward  Frederick  Lindley  Wood,  1st  earl 
of,  1881-,  British  statesman  He  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  (1910)  as  a  Conservative  and 
became  colonial  undersecretary  (1921)  and  presi- 
dent of  tho  Board  of  Education  (1924)  and  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  (1924-25)  As  governor  gen- 
eral of  India  (1926-31),  ho  was  confronted  with  the 
boycott  of  the  Simon  parliamentary  commission  by 
tho  Indian  oxtremista,  whom  he  sought  to  concil- 
iate Created  Baron  Irwm  in  1926,  no  succeeded 
his  father  as  Viscount  Halifax  in  1934  and  was 
created  1st  earl  of  Halifax  in  1944  He  became 
leader  of  tho  House  of  Lords  in  1935,  in  which  year 
he  also  served  as  secretary  of  state  for  war  Halifax 
was  appointed  foreign  secretary  m  1938,  upon  tho 
resignation  of  Anthony  Eden,  and  played  an  im- 
portant part  m  the  negotiations  with  Germany 
that  led  to  the  MUNICH  PACT  (Sept ,  1938) ,  he  was 
attacked  by  his  opponents  as  an  advocate  of  ap- 
peasement Early  in  1939  he  supported  Prime 
Minister  Neville  Chamberlain  in  his  assertion  of 
British-French  solidarity  m  Feb  ,  1939  In  1940  ho 
was  succeeded  as  foreign  minister  by  Anthony 
Eden,  and  from  1941  to  1946  he  was  ambassador  to 
the  United  States  He  wrote  John  Keble  (1932), 
his  speeches  are  collected  as  Indian  Problems  (1932) , 
Speeches  on  Foreign  Policy  (1940),  and  American 
Speeches  (1947)  See  Alan  C  Johnson,  Viscount 
Halifax  (1941) 

Halifax.  George  Savile,  1st  marquess  of,  1633-95, 
English  statesman  A  royalist,  he  aided  in  the 
Restoration,  became  a  privy  councilor  (1672),  and, 
in  spite  of  his  anti-Catholic  convictions,  opposed 
the  bill  (1679)  to  exclude  the  Catholic  duke  of 
York  (later  James  II)  from  the  succession  He 
supported  James  as  king  until  he  saw  that  the  revo- 
lution which  came  in  1688  would  be  inevitable 
Then  he  actively  furthered  the  accession  of  William 
III  Halifax's  most  famous  pamphlet,  The  Charac- 
ter of  a  Trimmer  (written  1684,  pub.  1688),  describes 
the  virtues  of  his  middle  course  m  politics  and  re- 
ligion See  his  works  (ed.  by  Walter  Raleigh,  1912) , 
H  C  Foxcroft,  A  Character  of  the  Trimmer  (1946) 

Halifax,  city  (pop  70,488 ;  metropolitan  pop  91,829) , 
provincial  capital,  S  N  S  ,  on  a  small  rooky  penin- 
sula reaching  out  into  a  fine  harbor ,  me.  1842.  It  is 
the  largest  city  and  chief  port  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
is  the  eastern  terminus  of  Canada's  two  great  rail- 
way systems  and  of  its  transcontinental  airway, 
it  is  the  chief  port  of  the  dominion  when  the  St. 
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Lawrence  is  closed  in  winter.  Halifax  was  founded 
in  1749  and  named  for  the  earl  of  Halifax,  then 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations 
It  was  intended  from  the  first  as  a  British  naval 
stronghold  comparable  to  that  of  France  at  Louis- 
burg;  it  played  its  part  as  a  naval  base  m  the  ex- 
pedition against  Louisburg  in  1758,  against  the 
colonies  m  the  American  Revolution,  and  against 
the  United  States  m  the  War  of  1812.  The  Citadel, 
a  massive  old  fortress,  dominates  the  hill  around 
which  the  city  is  built,  the  more  effective  modern 
fortifications  are  less  noticeable  During  both 
world  wars  the  port  was  an  important  naval  and 
air  base,  convoy  terminal,  and  embarkation  center 
In  1917  a  vessel  carrying  explosives  was  rammed 
m  the  harbor,  causing  an  explosion  which  killed 
c.  1,800  people,  injured  20,000  others,  and  destroyed 
the  northern  part  of  the  city,  in  1945  an  explosion 
at  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy  Arsenal  rocked  the 
city  Halifax  has  a  large  fishing  fleet  and  exports 
dried  fish  and  lobsters  and  other  produce  Its  many 
industries  include  shipbuilding,  sugar  refining,  oil 
refining  (at  near-by  Imperoyal),  meat  packing,  and 
furniture  making  DALHOUHIE  UNIVEKSITT,  Nova 
Scotia  Technical  College,  St  Mary's  College,  and 
Holy  Heart  Seminary  (theology)  are  here  Places 
of  interest  include  the  Province  House  (1818);  the 
Government  House  (1800) ;  St  Paul's  Church,  tho 
oldest  Anglican  church  in  Canada,  a  gift  of  George 
II  to  his  new  colony,  and  Point  Pleasant  Park,  on 
the  northwest  arm  of  the  harbor  The  Halifax  Ga- 
zette, founded  in  1752  and  the  first  newspaper  in 
Canada,  btill  exists  as  the  Nova  Scotia  Royal  Gazette 
See  W  C  Borrott,  Historic  Halifax  (1948),  T  H 
Raddall,  Halifax  Warden  of  the  North  (2d  ed  ,  1 949) 

Halifax,  county  borough  (1931  pop  98,115,  1947 
estimated  pop  95,820),  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Calder  and 
SW  of  Leeds  Noteworthy  are  the  Akroyd  museum 
and  art  gallery,  the  18th-century  Piece  Hall  m 
which  piece  goods  were  displayed  in  the  early  days 
of  cloth  manufacture  in  Halifax,  tho  15th-century 
parish  church  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  tho  Renais- 
sance town  hall  designed  by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and 
Heath  Grammar  School  (1585)  Defoe  is  supposed 
to  have  written  part  of  Robinson  Crusoe  at  the  Rose 
and  Crown  Inn,  in  Back  Lane  The  boiough's  in- 
dustries include  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  cotton, 
wool,  and  worsted  goods,  machinery,  and  chemicals 

Halifax  1  Town  (pop  374),  co  scat  of  Halifax  co  , 
N  N  C  on  tho  Roanoke  river  and  NE  of  Raleigh, 
settled  c  1750  It  is  the  site  of  tho  first  constitu- 
tional convention  (1776)  of  North  Carolina,  several 
18th-century  buildings  remain  The  area  grows 
and  processes  peanuts  and  cotton  3  Town  (pop 
636),  S  Va  ,  on  the  Banister  river  near  the  N  C 
boundary,  me  1875.  The  courthouse  of  Halifax 
co  is  here 

Hall,  Asaph  (a'suf),  1829-1907,  American  astrono- 
mer, b  Goshen,  Conn  After  special  studies  at  tho 
Univ  of  Michigan  he  became  an  assistant  in  tho 
astronomical  observatory  of  Harvard  in  1857  In 
1862  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  U  S  Naval  Observa- 
tory at  Washington,  D  C  ,  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics there  from  1803  to  1891,  and  was  a  member 
of  many  government  expeditions  From  1895  to 
1901  he  was  professor  of  astronomy  at  Harvard  Ho 
is  noted  for  the  discovery  (1877)  of  the  two  satellites 
of  Mars  See  biography  by  G.  W  Hill  (1908). 

Hall,  Basil,  1788-1844.  British  naval  officer  and 
traveler.  In  the  service  from  1802  to  1823,  he 
commanded  vessels  on  scientific  assignments  and 
voyages  of  exploration  and  wrote  accounts  of  them 
in  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels  (1831-33)  in 
three  series,  each  series  in  three  volumes,  in  the 
Account  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  West  Coast 
of  Corea  (1818),  and  in  his  Journal  Written  on  the 
Coasts  of  Chile,  Peru,  and  Mexico  (2  vola  ,  1823). 
After  leaving  the  navy  he  traveled  in  the  United 
States,  his  Travels  in  North  America  (3  vols  ,  1829) 
forming  a  valuable  description  of  America  The 
letters  of  his  wife  Margaret  Hunter  Hall,  during 
this  period  were  printed  in  1931  under  the  title 
The  Aristocratic  Journey 

Hall,  Charles  Francis,  1821-71,  American  arctic  ex- 
plorer, b  Rochester,  N  H  He  became  interested 
in  the  many  search  expeditions  for  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin's party.  With  Eskimo  companions  he  explored 
(1860-62)  the  southeast  coast  of  Baffin  Island,  find- 
nig  traces  of  Sir  Martin  Frobisher's  party  but  none 
of  Franklin's  His  Arctic  Researches  and  Life  among 
the  Esquimaux  (1864)  is  a  narrative  of  this  journey 
On  his  second  arctic  expedition  (1864-69)  he  found 
traces  of  the  fate  of  Franklin's  party  on  Boothia 
Peninsula  and  King  William  Island  and  in  his 
searching  added  much  to  the  geographical  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  area.  In  1871  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  government  expedition  to  the  North 
Pole.  In  the  Polans  his  party  went  northward  in 
the  passages  between  Greenland  and  Ellesmere 
Island  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  achieved  a  new 
northern  record  of  82°  11'.  Hall  died  of  apoplexy 
at  the  party's  wintering  harbor. 

Hall,  Charles  Martin,  1863-1914,  American  chemist, 
b  Thompson,  Ohio,  grad  Oberhn  (B  A ,  1885, 
M  A  ,  1893)  In  1886  he  discovered  the  electrolytic 
process  for  the  preparation  of  ALUMINUM  which 
made  possible  its  large-scale  production.  His  man- 
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nfaoturrag  company  became  the  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America.  Hall  made  a  large  bequest  to 
Oberlfn. 

Hall,  Edward,  d  1547,  English  chronicler  He  wrote 
The  Uniori  of  the  Noble  and  llustre  Famelie*  of 
Lancattre  and  York  (1542),  usually  called  Hall's 
Chronide.  A  glorification  of  the  Tudors,  it  is  in- 
teresting chiefly  for  the  light  it  sheds  on  social  life 
early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  and  for  the  use 
Shakspere  made  of  it  in  his  historical  plays 
Hall,  Edwin  Herbert,  1855-1938,  American  ph\si- 
cist,  b  Gorham,  Maine,  grad  Bowdom  (B  A  ,  1875) 
He  taught  at  Harvard  from  1881  (professor  of 
physics,  1895-1921)  Hall  wrote  textbooks  and 
manuals  which  remolded  the  teaching  of  secondary 
school  physics  and  did  important  work  in  thermo- 
dynamics In  1879  he  discovered  a  phenomenon 
known  as  the  Hall  effect,  a  deflection  of  the  lines 
of  flow  of  an  electric  current  passing  through  a 
metal  conduc  tor  when  it  is  placed  m  a  magnetic 
field  He  also  made  important  contributions  to  the 
theory  of  thermoelectric  action  and  thermal  con- 
duction in  metals,  to  knowledge  of  electromagnetic 
and  thermomagnetic  effects  in  soft  iron,  and  to 
other  related  fields  of  study  His  works  include  a 
number  of  texts  in  physics  and  the  Dual  Theory 
of  Conduction  in  Metals  (1938) 
Hall,  Granvdle  Stanley,  1843  1924,  American  psy- 
chologist and  educator,  b  Ashfield,  Mass  ,  grad 
Williams,  1867  G  Stanley  Hall  taught  at  Aiitioch 
and  at  Harvard,  studied  experimental  psychologs 
in  Germany,  and  in  1882  organized  at  Johns 
Hopkins  a  psychological  laboratory,  which  rapidly 
took  a  loading  position  m  the  field  He  founded 
(1887)  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology  and 
was  one  of  the  organizers  (1891)  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association.  As  first  president 
(1889-1920)  of  Clark  Umv ,  he  raised  it  to  high 
rank  for  its  courses  in  education.  Among  his  works 
are  The  Content*  of  Children's  Minds  on  Entering 
School  (1894),  which  inaugurated  the  child-study 
movement  in  tho  United  States;  Adolescence  (1904) , 
Educational  Problems  (1911),  Jesus  the  Christ,  in 
the  Light  of  Psychology  (1917),  and  his  autobiog- 
raphy (1923)  See  biographies  by  L.  N  Wilson 
(1914),  E  L  Thorndi ke  ( 1928),  and  Loruie  Pruette 
(1926) 

Hall.  James,  1793-1868,  American  author,  jurist, 
and  banker,  b  Philadelphia  After  fighting  in  the 
War  of  1812,  he  settled  in  tho  frontier  state  of 
Illinois  Here  he  was  a  circuit  judge  and  state 
treasurer  and  established  the  first  literary  periodical 
W  of  Ohio,  the  Illinois  Monthly  Magazine  (1830- 
32)  He  continued  it  (1833-16)  as  the  Western 
Monthly  Magazine  in  Cincinnati  when  he  became  a 
banker  there  Among  his  many  writings  are  vivid 
first-hand  accounts  of  the  Middle  West  frontier — 
the  half-romantic  Legends  of  the  West  (1832)  and 
Sketches  of  History,  Life,  and  Manners  in  the  West 
(2  vols ,  1834-35)  He  also  collaborated  with 
T  L  McKennev  in  the  illustrated  History  of  the 
Indian  Tribes  of  North  America  (3  vols  .  1836-44) 
See  biography  by  John  T  Flanagan  (1941). 
Hall,  James,  1811-98,  American  geologist,  b  HinR- 
ham,  Mass  ,  grad  Rensselaer  School  (later  Rens- 
selaer  Polytechnic  Institute),  1832  An  authority 
on  stratigraphy  and  invertebrate  paleontology,  he 
joined  the  New  York  state  geological  survey  in  1836 
and  m  1893  became  state  geologist  for  Now  York 
He  wrote  The  Geology  of  New  York  (1843)  and  Neu> 
York  State  Natural  History  Survey  (1847-94),  a 
monumental  report  on  the  paleontology  of  the 
state,  his  woik  formed  the  basis  for  the  later  geo- 
logical histories  of  North  America  He  also  served, 
briefly,  as  state  geologist  for  Iowa  and  Wisconsin 
and  was  director  of  the  New  York  State  Museum 
at  Albany  (1866-94)  See  J  M  Clarke,  James 
Hall  of  Albany  (1921) 

Hall,  Joseph,  1574-1656,  English  prelate  and  author 
Educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  he 
was  bishop  of  Exeter,  1627-41,  and  of  Norwich, 
1641-47  He  was  noted  for  his  satires,  especially 
the  verse  Virgidemwrum  (1597-98),  the  piose 
Mundus  Alter  et  Idem  (1605,  ed  by  Huntingdon 
Brown,  1937),  and  Characters  of  Virtues  and  Vices 
(1608),  for  his  devotional  Meditations  and  Vows 
(1605),  and  for  his  writings  on  the  bitter  church 
controversy  of  his  time  (Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right 
Asserted,  1640,  and  others)  He  was  imprisoned, 
then  released,  but  his  living  was  confiscated  He 
described  this  period  in  Hard  Measure  (1647) 
Hall,  Lyman,  1724-90,  American  Revolutionary  pa- 
triot, signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  b 
Wallmgford,  Conn  ,  gi  ad  Yale,  1747.  He  was  a 
Congregational  minister  for  some  time  before  prac- 
ticing medicine,  Hull  moved  to  Georgia,  became  a 
political  leader,  arid  was  sent  (1775)  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congiess  as  a  delegate  from  St  John's 
Parish  before  the  colony  sent  any  official  delega- 
tion. Hall  served  until  1780,  when  he  returned  to 
Georgia  He  became  governor  in  1783  It  was  at 
his  suggestion  that  Georgia  chartered  a  state  uni- 
versity in  1785 

Hall,  Marshall,  1790-1857,  English  physician  and 
physiologist,  M.D.  Umv  of  Edinburgh,  1812  He 
practiced  medicine  in  Nottingham  and  in  London 
He  was  opposed  to  bloodletting  The  Hall  method 
of  artificial  respiration  was  devised  by  him.  As  a 
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HALL,  ROBERT 

result  of  his  experiments  with  animals  he  ad- 
vanced the  theory  of  reflex  action  m  a  paper  before 
the  Royal  Society  (1833),  despite  some  opposition 
the  theory  was  later  universally  accepted.  His 
works  also  include  The  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  (1817) 
and  Memoirs  on  the  Nervous  System  (1837). 

Hall,  Robert,  1764-1831,  English  Baptist  minister, 
considered  the  foremost  pulpit  orator  of  his  time 
His  celebrated  sermon,  "On  the  Death  of  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,"  was  delivered  (1817)  at  Leicester. 
His  works  include  Modern  Infidelity  Considered 
with  Respect  to  Its  Influence  on  Society  (1800) 

Hall,  Samuel  Read,  1795-1877,  American  educator 
and  clergyman,  b  Croydon,  N  H  After  teaching 
m  Rumford,  Maine,  and  Fitchburg,  Mass ,  he 
founded  (1823)  at  Concord,  Vt ,  a  training  school 
for  teachers,  one  of  the  first  in  the  United  States 
He  later  became  principal  of  the  teachers'  seminary 
at  Phillips  Academy  (1830-37),  of  Holmes  Plym- 
outh Academy  (1837-40),  and  of  Craftabury 


846 


central  Austria,  near  the  German  border.   It  has 
saltworks  and  varied  manufactures.   Its  18th-cen- 


Academy,  to  which  he  added  a  teachers'  training 
department  (1840-46)  From  1846  to  1875  he  held 
pastorates  at  Browmngton  and  at  Granny,  Vt  Ho 
wrote  numerous  textbooks,  and  his  famous  Lectures 
on  School-Keeping  (1829)  were  repu  Wished  m  1929, 
with  a  biography  of  Hall  and  a  bibliography  of  his 
works  bv  A  D  Wright  and  G.  E  Gardner. 


manager.  He  arrived  from  England  with  his  com- 
pany In  1752  and  opened  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  in 

Shakspere'a  Merchant  of  Venice   The  next  year     tury  church  is  a  shrine  of  pilgrimage. 

he  built  a  theater  in  New  York,  where  he  pre-   hallel  (hulal',  h&'lfil)  [Heb.- praise],  certain  of  the 

sented  Elizabethan  and  Restoration  dramas,  farces,     Psalms  sung,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Temple,  every 

and  operettas.    In  1764  his  company  opened  in     morning  of  Hanukkah,!  at  the  Passover  service,  and 

Philadelphia,   against  vigorous  opposition,   with     on  most  other  Jewish  holidays 

Rowe's  Fair  Penitent.   He  toured  the  South  and   Hallelujah  (h&.*la  loo'yu)   or  Alleluia  (alultt'yu) 

then  went  to  Jamaica;  here  he  died,  and  his  or-      IHeb  ,» praise  the  Lord],  joyful  ex] ' 

ganiaation  disbanded.    The  performances  of  his                            '          '   ~       --•- 
company  began  the  history  of  the  theater  in  the 
United  States  His  son,  Lewis  Hallam,  Jr.,  o  1740- 
1808,  was  also  an  actor  and  manager     He  ap- 
peared in  his  father's  company  and  in  the  Aineri-      

can  Company,  formed  in  1768  by  his  mother  and   Haller,  Albrecht  von 
David  Douglass,  her  second  husband    Ho  was  ex-     77,  Swiss  scientist 
cellent  in  comedy,  appeared  in  tragedy,  and  in  1767 
played  in  Thomaa  Godfrey's  Pnnce  of  Parthia,  the 
first  play  written  by  an  American  and  produced  on 
the  American  stage  by  a  professional  company. 

Halland,  S\ved  Hollands  Ian  (ha'hintslen'),  county 
(1.902  sq.  mi  ,  pop  155.257),  SW  Sweden,  on  the 
Kattegat  It  is  coextensive  with  the  historic 
province  of  Halland,  conquered  from  Denmark 
by  Charles  X  of  Sweden  in  1658  The  county  seat 
is  HVLMSTAD 

Hallandale,  town  (pop    1,827),  SE  Fla  ,  on  the 


Hebrew  worship,  of  PBS.  104-6,  111-13,  116-17, 
135,  146-60.  Christian  liturgies  make  wide  use  of 
it,  particularly  at  Easter  time.  The  Hallelujah 
Chorus  is  the  brilliant  concluding  piece  of  Part  II 
of  Handel's  Messiah 

ftl'brgkht  fun  ha'lur),  1708- 
.  author.  He  had  already  won 
distinction  as  botanist  and  poet  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed (1736)  professor  of  anatomy,  medicine,  and 
botany  at  the  Univ.  of  Gdttmgen  There  he  carried 
'  for 


ana  cnorai  conductor,  D  England     Uommg  to  the  Halle,  Sir  Charles  (ha'le),  1819-95,  German-Eng- 

Umted  States  in  1883,  ho  played  mvauous  churches  hsh  conductoi  and  pianist,  originally  named  Karl 

and  in  1893  founded  the  Brooklyn  Oratorio  Society  Halle      As  a  young  pianist  in    Paris  he   knew 

In  1909  he  joined  the  faculty  of  Columbia  Univ  ,  Chopin,  Liszt,  and  Berlioz    During  the  Revolution 


on  the  researches  in  experimental  physiolot 

which  ho  is  especially  famed  and  on  which  he 

his  theory  of  the  irritability  (known  today  as  con- 
tractility) of  muscle  tissue,  sot  forth  in  A  Dtaacrto- 
twn  on  the  Sensible  and  Irritabla  Parts  of  Animals 
(1732,  Eng  tr ,  1936)  Ho  returned  (1753)  to  his 
native  Bern  where  he  continued  his  researches  and 

,_  _     — „ , —  _.  _   „„_„.,.,   „„„„   \v"f    -."-•/?  "«j  *i»,  w«  wuw     took  part  in  public*  affairs    Among  his  voluminous 

Hall,  Walter  Henry,  1862-1935,  American  organist     Atlantic  coast  N  of  Miami,  me  1927  writings  are  Elementa  physwlogiae  corpons  humani 

and  choral  conductor,  b  England     Coming  to  the   Halle,  Sir  Charles  (ha'le),  1819-95,  German-Eng-      (8  vols,  1757-66);  noted  works  on  bibliography 
rt_.._JQ ,00o  t.__, ., _t.._.v._     ....       .  ,     .  .  ..  .„.      &nd  medu>alhl8torV(avolume  of  poems,   Versuch 

schweizerischer  Gedichte  (1732),  enlarged  in  subse- 

-  -. „   — ,      — iopin,  Liszt,  and  Berlioz    During  the  Revolution      quent  editions,  and  novels  of  political  satire  mclud- 

where  he  was  professor  of  choral  and  church  music     of  1848  he  moved  to  England     There  in  1857  he     ing  Usong  (1771)  and  Alfred  (1773) 

founded  the  Halle  Orchestra  m  Manchester     He    Hallet,  fitienne  Sulpice  (atyen'  sulpes'  ahV),  1755- 
was  knighted  m  1888    He  conducted  many  musio      1825,  French  architect     He  came  (c  1789)  to  the 
festivals  and  was  a  noted  educator    At  tho  found-      ------         •        •     •  • 

ing  (1893)  of  the  Royal  Manchester  College  of 
Music,  he  became  principal     See  the  partly  auto- 

-          «.-.  — «,-.   , -      biographical  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Charles  Hatt6 

physiology  and  sex  hygiene.  (ed   by  C  E  Halle  and  Mane  Halle,  1896) 

Hall,  Austria,  see  SOUBAD  HALL  IN  TIROL.  Halle  (hii'lu).  city  fpop    222,505),  m  the  former 

Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  central  Germany,  on 
the  Saale  river  and  NW  of  Leipzig    After  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  which  it  survived  without  appre- 
-—.,---.  __   —      ciable  damage,  Halle  became  the  capital  of  tho 

single   apartment,   and  m  it   lord  and  retainers     nowly  founded  state  of  Saxony-Anhalt,  under  Rus- 
lounged,  ate,  and  slept     From  the  hearth  in  its      sian  military  occupation     Mentioned  m  tho  9th 


from  1913  to  1930 
Hall,  Winfield  Scott,  1861-1942,  American  physiol- 
ogist and  educator,  b   Batavia,  111 ,  M  D   North- 
western Univ.  (1888)  He  was  professor  of  physiolo- 
gy at  Northwestern  Univ  from  1895  to  1919.    His 
many  writings,  largely  for  lay  readers,  deal  with 
ysiology  and  sex  hygiene. 
ll,  Austria,  see  Sous  AD  HALL  IN  TIROL. 
Hall,  Wurttemberg.  see  SCHWXBISCH  HALL 
hall,   a  communicating  passageway,  in  medieval 
buildings  the  largo  and  high  main  room.    In  the 
primitive  feudal  castle  of  N  Europe  it  was  the 


center  the  smoke  rose  to  an  outlet  in  the  roof  At 
one  end  was  the  raised  dais  reserved  for  the  master 
and  those  of  his  own  rank  With  developing 
amenities  extra  spaces  were  added  for  cooking  and 
sleeping,  and  the  hall  advanced  beyond  its  early 
rude  and  unfinished  appearance  In  English  man- 
or houses  of  the  14th  and  15th  cent  the  characteris- 
tic great  hall  was  covered  by  a  fine  open-timber 
roof,  heated  by  one  or  more  huge  fireplaces,  and 
lighted  with  lofty  windows  often  arranged  in  deep, 


United  States  where  ho  became  known  as  Stephen 
Hallet  Before  the  opening  of  tho  public  competi- 
tion for  tbo  design  of  the  Capitol,  at  Washington, 
D  C  ,  Hallet  had  submitted  to  Thomas  Jefferson, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  designs  of  a  Louis  XVI 
type,  with  a  monumental  central  dome,  and  had 
been  encouraged  to  prepare  additional  studies  to 
meet  the  approval  of  the  President  and  the  com- 
missioners In  1793,  however,  the  design  sub- 
mitted by  William  Thornton  was  approved  and 
adopted  by  tho  President,  who,  m  justice  to  Hallet, 
retained  him  as  supervisor  of  the  execution  of 


cent  ,   it  later  passed  under  the  archbishops  of  Thornton's    plans       Hallet,    however,    criticized 

Magdeburg,  with  whom  the  townspeople  were  fre-  Thornton's  scheme,  attempted  to  introduce  altera- 

quently  at  war,  accepted  the  Reformation  (1544),  tions  to  it,  and  was  dismissed 

and  was  annexed  to  Brandenburg  in  1648     Tho  Hallet,  Stephen:  seo  HALLKT,  ETIENNE  SULPICK. 

famous  Univ  of  Halle  was  founded  in  1694,  and  in  Hallettsville  (ha'tttavll),  city  (pop    1,581),  co   seat 

1817  it  absorbed  the  Univ   of  Wittenberg     Here,  of  Lavaca  co  ,  S  Texas,  on  tho  Lavaca  river  and 

m   1695,  A    H    FKANCKE  founded  a  school  for  WSW  of  Houston,  in  a  diversified  farm  area 

paupers,  first  of  the  Francke  Institutes     The  first  Halley,  Edmund   (ha'le),    1666-1742,   English  as- 


ible  Society  was  founded  at  Halle  in  1710  Among 
the  finest  buildings  of  Halle  are  the  Gothic  Rod 
Tower  and  Marienkwche  [church  of  Our  Lady], 
both  on  the  medieval  market  place  Handel  was 
born  in  Halle  Near  the  city  are  important  salt 
and  potash  mines  and  saline  springs 


See  J.  A.  Gotch  Growth  of  the  English  House  (1909). 

Hall,  Fort,  trading  post,  SE  Idaho,  on  the  Snake 
river  and  not  far  from  the  present  Pocatello  It  was 
built  by  Nathaniel  J  WYETH  in  1834,  sold  by  him 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1836,  and  oc- 
cupied by  that  company  until  about  1856  It  was 
a  main  stopping  point  on  the  Owtc.oN  TRAIL  W  of 
Fort  Bridger.  Soldiers  campaigning  against  the 
Indians  were  quartered  here  in  the  '50s  and  early 
'60s  The  ruins  were  destroyed  in  the  floods  of 
1862  and  1864  See  Jennie  B  Brown,  Fort  Hall  on 
the  Oregon  Trail  (1932) 

Hallam,  Arthur  Henry  (hal'm),  1811-33,  English 
poet  and  essayist,  son  of  Henry  Hallam  His  early 
death  inspired  his  close  friend  Alfred  TENNYSON 
to  write  In  Memonam 

Hallam,  Henry,  1777-1859,  English  historian  Edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Christ's  Church,  Oxford,  he  was 
an  active  barrister  until  1812,  when  he  inherited 
large  properties,  and  was  given  the  sinecure  com- 
missionorship  of  stamps  The  historical  works  he 
thereafter  wrote  reveal  his  conservative  Whig  view- 
point and  his  interest  m  legal  and  institutional 


tronomer  and  mathematician  He  is  particularly 
noted  as  the  first  astrdnomer  to  predict  the  return 
of  a  comet  and  tho  first  to  point  out  the  use  of  a 
transit  of  Venus  m  determining  the  parallax  of  tho 
sun  In  1676  he  wont  to  St  Helena  to  observe  tho 
southern  skies  and  as  a  result  made  a  catalogue  of 
341  stars  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  He  financed 
the  publication  of  Isaac  Newton's  Pnncipia  and 
helped  to  prepare  it  for  the  press  On  tho  basis  of 
Newton's  theory,  Halley  calculated  the  orbit  of  tho 
great  comet  of  1682 — since  known  as  HALLEY'H 
COMET  In  1720  he  was  made  astronomer  royal  He 
observed  the  moon  through  the  complete  revolu- 
tion of  its  nodes,  this  took  18  years  Other  dis- 
coveries of  Hallcv  are  the  proper  motions  of  the 
stars,  the  long  inequality  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
and  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean  motion 
His  noted  synopsis  of  known  comets  appeared  in 
1705 ,  his  Tabulae  astronomiae  (1749,  Eng  tr  ,  1752) 
was  published  posthumouslv  See  his  Correspond- 
and  Papers  (ed  by  E  F  MacPike,  1932) 
comet,  periodic  comet  named  for  Edmund 

„ „ ,   ..„ „ .•,  who  observed  it  m  1682  and  identified  it 

fluential  in  the  Civil  War  In  the  Mexican  War  he  as  the  one  observed  m  1631  and  1607  Its  next  re- 
served m  California,  holding  various  positions  m  the  turn,  early  in  1759,  was  close  to  the  time  ho  pre- 
militarv  govei  nment  there  After  the  war  he  helped  dieted.  The  most  recent  appearance  was  in  1910 
frame  the  new  state's  constitution  Halleck  re-  hallmark,  a  mark  impressed  on  silverwork  or  gold- 
signed  fiom  tho  army  in  1863  and  entered  the  lead-  work  to  signify  official  approval  of  tho  standard  of 


projecting  bays  Westminster  Hall,  part  of  the 
ancient  royal  palace  commenced  m  the  llth  cent, 
and  rebuilt  m  the  14th,  was  the  most  splendid  By 

the  17th  cent  ,  with  the  addition  of  drawing  room,      ^ „,  „.„  _..,„  „„„„.«, 

library  and  bedrooms,  the  hall  of  the  English  house  Halleck,  Fitz-Greene  (h&l'lk),  1790-1867,  American 

was  no  longer  of  great  size .and  dominance     The  poet  and  satirist,  b  Guilford.  Conn    He  was  joint 

English  colleges  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renais-  author,  with  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  of  the  humor- 

sance  also  had  halls  or  commons,  chiefly  for  dining.  OUs  "Croaker  Papers."  most  of  which  wore  printed 

which  were  architecturally  similar  to  the  baronial  m  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  1819,  and  wrote  a 

examples   Some  were  covered  with  fine  fan  vaults,  long  satire,  Fanny  (1819),  m  the  style  of  Byron's 

others  with  timber  roofs  as  at  Christ  Church,  Ox-  Beppo    His  poem  "Marco  Bozzans,"  popular  as  a 

ford,  perhaps  the  most  splendid  hall  next  to  West-  recitation,  and  his  elegy  on  the  death  of  Drake  were 

minster  The  various  guilds  of  N  Europe  had  their  tne  best  known  of  his  graceful  veises     For  many 

halls,  especially  impressive  in  Flanders,  eg,  the  yoimj  he  was  personal  secretary  to  John  Jacob 

cloth  halls  at  Bruges,  Brussels,  and  Ypres   In  Italy  Astor    See  biographies  by  J  G  Wilson  (1869)  and 

communal  independence  produced  the  remarkable  N  p.  Adkins  (1930) 

series  of  local   civic  halls,   often   with  imposing  Halleck,  Henry  Wager,  1815-72,  Union  general  m 

towers  as  at  Siena  and  Florence    The  word  Hatt  the  Civil  War,  b    Oneida  co ,  NY,  grad    West 

came  to  be  used  in  the  title  of  many  great  English  Pomt)  i839     He  entered  the  Corps  of  Engineers     ence  and 

s  (I*fddtm  Hall)   and  similarly  m  that  of  and  ^^^  an  expert  on  fortifications,  his  Ele-   Halley's  c 

WS^E  r      ?Lm«  £, A,me,n£an  C(?™™'  ™n**  °(  MMary  Art  and  Science  (1846)  was  in-     HALLBY, 


ing  law  firm  of  the  state 

of  Mining  Laws  of  Spain  and 


He  compiled  A  Collection 
'  Mexico  (1859)  and 
In 


the  Civil  War  he  was  made  a  major  general  in  the 
regular  armv  (Aug ,  1861)  and  was  sent  to  suc- 
ceed J  C  FREMONT  in  command  of  the  Dept  of 
the  Missouri  In  March,  1862,  the  departments  of 
the  Ohio  and  Kansas  were  added  to  his  command. 
Although  he  was  an  able  organizer,  the  prestige 
~ven  him  by  the  successes  of  U  S  GRANT,  D  C. 


purity  of  the  metal,  also  called  plate  mark  Tho 
hallmark  was  introduced  by  statute  in  England  in 

don.  Similar  marks,  many  of  them  unofficial,  were 
used  on  the  Continent  and  m  America.  Othei 
marks  used  on  plate  include  one  for  the  place  of 
assay,  a  date  mark,  usually  a  letter,  the  maker's 
touch,  at  first  a  symbol,  later  his  initials  or  name, 
a  duty  mark,  to  signify  payment  of  a  tax,  tho 
artisan's  mark  Marks  have  also  been  used  on 


Shiloh  (April)  he  took  the  field  himself  and  ad- 
vanced on  Corinth,  which  Beauregard  abandoned 
m  May  In  July,  1862,  he  was  appointed  general 
in  chief  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to 
remain  in  Washington  as  military  adviser  to  the 

t  =. President  and  the  Secretary  of  War,   His  position, 

history,  but  also  show  an  accuracy  and  a  knowledge  between  the  politicians  and  the  generals,  was  not  a 
of  original  sources  unequaled  before  his  day.  His  happy  one,  and  he  was  grateful  when,  upon  Grant's 
works  include  A  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  dur-  being  given  supreme  command  in  March,  1864,  he 
ingfaMrtdle  Ages  (2  vols  .  1818)  and  The  Consti-  was  demoted  to  chief  of  staff  He  remained  m  the 
tutwnal  Hytoru  of  England  from  fa  Acce*su>n  of  arm>  after  the  war  and  was  commanding  the  Divi- 
-'  VII  to  fa  Death  of  George  II  (2  vols.,  1827).  ston  of  the  South  at  the  time  of  his  death 


BCTELL,  S   R  CURTIS,  and  John  POPE— all  under     plated  ware,  baser  metals,  and  pottery 
Halleck  s    command— was    unwarranted.      After   HaUock,  Gerard,  1800-1866,  American  journalist,  b 

J  -J       Plamfield,  Mar  '   "' "  ""*•    •      ••     '    • 

William  Allen  _  „ 

chiefly  religious,  he  served  as  editor 


iss  ,  grad.  Williams,  1819',  brother  of 
L  Halloo  k  After  working  on  several 
.-_-_,  .-hiefly  religious,  he  served  as  editor 
(1828-61  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
In  thw  position  he  was  active  in  establishing  co- 
operative news-gathering  services,  and  in  1866  he 
became  president  of  the  General  News  Association 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  a  consolidation  of  such 
services.  He  opposed  Abraham  Lincoln's  election 
in  1860  and  defended  the  South  to  such  a  degree 
that  after  the  Civil  War  broke  out  the  J" 


alE  V1  f  "S  ?™   /  Gr^  U  -(2  V0^  1827)J   rr8t?,Vf  tte/8outh  at  the  tirae  of  *•  deah  Commerce  was  excluded  fro the mai 

Hallam,  Lewii,  d.  1764,  Anglo-American  actor  and  Hallein  (halin),  town  (pop.  14,160),  Salzburg,  W     he  retired. 

Crott  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facet  page  1. 


Hallock,  village  (pop  1,353),  eo  seat  of  Kittson  co  , 
NW  Minn,  in  the  Red  River  valley  near  the 
Canadian  boundary,  platted  1870,  me  1887  It  is 
a  center  for  hunting  and  fishing 
Hall  of  Fame,  national  shrine  established  (1900)  at 
New  York  Univ  The  Hall  of  Fame,  which  over- 
looks the  Harlem  river  on  the  campus  at  Univer- 
sity Heights,  New  York  city,  was  instituted  by 
Chancellor  John  J  MaoCracken  from  a  $250,000 
donation  by  Finley  J  Shephard  The  names  of  50 
outstanding  Americans — selected  by  over  100  lead- 
ing American  men  and  women  from  every  state  in 
the  union — were  inscribed  on  bronze  tablets  m 
1900  and  5  were  to  be  added  each  fifth  year  This 
plan  has  not  been  followed  with  any  great  regu- 
larity, but  numerous  othei  names  were  chosen 
later  See  R  V  Johnson,  Your  Hall  of  Fame  (1935) 

Hallohesh  (halo-)  (Heb  ,-the  enchanter],  signer  of 
the  covenant  Neh  10  24 

Halloween  see  ALL  SAINTH. 

Hallowell  (hol'Owel),  city  (pop  2,906),  SW  Maine, 
on  the  Kennebec  below  Augusta,  settled  c  1754, 
me  as  a  town  1771  It  then  included  the  present 
AuguHta,  the  part  compusmg  modern  Hallowell 
(me  as  a  city  1850)  was  called  the  Hook  Hal- 
lowell was  an  important  center  m  colonial  days 
One  of  Maine's  first  two  academies  was  established 
here  in  1791,  the  other,  at  South  Berwick,  still  ex- 
ists Hallowell  granite  quarries  supplied  stone  for 
the  state  capitol  and  other  important  buildings. 

Halls,  town  (pop  1,511),  W  Tenn  ,  NNE  of  Mom- 
phis,  m  a  cotton,  timber,  and  farm  area 

Hallstatt  (hal'shUit),  summer  lesort  (pop  1,494), 
Upper  Austria,  in  the  S  \LZKAMMERGLT,  on  the 
Lake  of  Hallstatt  The  region  yields  salt  In  the 
middle  of  the  19th  cent  a  near-by  cemetery  yielded 
prehistoric  remains,  perhaps  Celtic,  of  a  culture 
known  as  the  Hallstatt  culture  (see  IRON  AGE) 

Hallstead,  residential  borough  (pop  1,293),  NE  Pa  , 
N  of  Scranton  at  the  N  Y  border,  me  1874  Meat- 
packing is  done  here 

hallucination,  false  sensory  perception  c  harae  tenzed 
by  a  lack  of  external  stimulus  The  two  most  com- 
mon types  of  hallucination  are  hearing  voices  or 
noises  (auditory)  and  seeing  people  or  things 
(visual)  when  nothing  is  present  Hallucinations 
play  a  pi  eminent  part  in  s(  hiiophrema  and  are  con- 
sidered an  important  aid  to  the  PHY  e  hiatnst  in  his 
attempt  to  undei stand  the  underlying  emotional 
conflicts  of  the  psychotic  patient  However,  hal- 
luc  mations  occur  to  noimal  people  under  emotional 
stress  or  in  great  fatigue  One  of  the  l>est  known  is 
the  fata  morgana,  where  the  exhausted  and  thirstv 
traveler  m  the  desert  thinks  he  sees  an  oasis  While 
there  is  no  unamnutj  of  opinion  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  halluc  mations,  the  view  most  commonly 
held  among  ps\e  hiatnsts  is  that  thev  are  symbolic 
representations  of  repressed  wishes 

Halm,  Fnednch  (frP'drfkh  halm),  1806-71,  Austrian 
dramatist,  whose  real  name  was  Baron  Ehgius  von 
Munch-Bellmghausen  A  follower  of  Gnflparzer, 
he  wrote  historical  plays,  among  them  Gnaelda 
(1834,  Eng  tr  ,  1840),  Der  Sohnder  Wildma  (1843, 
Eng  tr  ,  Ingomar  the  Barbarian,  1859),  and  Der 
Fechter  von  Ravenna  (1854,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Gladiator 
of  Ravenna,  1859),  and  a  few  short  tales 

Halmahera  (halmaha'ra)  or  Tailolo  (jll6'16),  island 
(7,505  sq  mi  ,  pop  including  near-by  Moiotai 
83,743),  East  Indonesia,  between  New  Guinea  on 
the  east  and  Celebes  on  the  west  Largest  of  the 
Moluccas  and  resembling  Celel>es  in  irregularity  of 
shape,  it  has  four  roe-ky  peninsulas  separated  by 
three  deep  bays  The  island  is  mountainous  for  the 
most  part  and  has  several  active  volcanoes  The 
chief  products  die  nutmeg,  resin,  sago,  rice,  tobac- 
e-o,  and  coconuts.  There  are  anchorages  at  Jailolo 
(or  Djailolo)  and  at  Weda  In  the  Second  World 
War,  Halmahera  was  a  majoi  Japanese  air  base, 
which  was  neutralized  by  Sept  ,  1944  The  island 
is  sometimes  called  Jilolo  or  Gilolo 

Halmatad  (halm 'start*),  industrial  town  (pop. 
32,474),  co  seat  of  Halland  co  ,  SW  Sweden,  a  sea- 
port on  the  Kattegat  Near  by  are  mineral  and 
sea-water  baths 

halo,  in  art,  a  circle  or  disk  of  light  around  the  head 
of  a  divinity  or  saint  See  NIMBUS 

halo,  in  physics,  a  circle  of  light  surrounding  the  sun 
or  the  moon  It  may  be  white  or  it  may  show  the 
colors  of  the  spectrum  more  or  loss  blurred,  with 
the  red  on  the  inside  Halos  are  produced  when  the 
light  from  the  sun  or  the  moon  is  refracted  and  re- 
flected by  ice  crystals  m  the  atmosphere,  usually 
in  a  thin  layer  of  high  cirro-stratus  clouds  Under 
certain  circumstances,  a  second  or  outer  halo  ap- 
pears, fainter  than  the  inner  one.  At  times  another 
ring,  white  and  luminous,  is  seen  lying  parallel 
with  the  horizon  and  passing  through  the  source  of 
light.  On  this  parhehc  circle  mock  suns,  or  parhe- 
lia, sometimes  appear,  a  single  mock  sun,  the 
anthehon,  directly  opposite  the  sun.  may  be  added. 
Near  the  poles,  halos  are  more  brilliant  and  com- 
plex than  in  other  parts  of  the  woild.  The  theory 
attributing  their  formation  to  the  presence  of  ice 
crystals  was  first  given  by  the  French  philosopher 
Descartes.  The  study  of  Auguste  Bravais  on  the 
subject  is  considered  most  authoritative.  Similar 
to  a  halo  and  sometimes  confused  with  it  is  the 
CORONA. 
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halogen  (ha'lnjun)  [Gr.  AoZo»saIt;  -gen  (as  in  ge- 
netic*) -bearmgl,  any  member  of  the  family  of  very 
active  elements  consisting  of  FLUORINE,  CHLORINE, 
BROMINE,  and  loom*  Chemically  the  halogens 
resemble  one  another  closely,  all  being  monovalent 
and  nonmetalhc  and  all  forming  negative  ions 
Fluorine,  a  gas,  is  the  lightest  and  the  most  active, 
displacing  the  others  of  the  family  from  compounds 
ana  even  displacing  oxygen  from  water  Iodine,  a 
solid,  although  the  least  active  of  the  family,  is  less 
active  only  than  oxygen  among  the  other  non- 
metals  The  halogens  combine  with  other  elements 
to  form  BROMIDE,  CHLORIDE,  CHI  ORATE,  and  other 
compounds  Some  common  compounds  are  salt, 
lodoform,  calomel,  chloroform,  corrosive  sublimate, 
sal  ammoniac,  fluonte,  and  bleaching  powder 
Halohesh  (hal6'~)  [Heb  ,= HALLOHESH],  father  of 
Shallum,  ruler  in  Jerusalem.  Neh  312 
Hals,  Frana  (frans'  hills'),  c  1580-1666,  Dutch 
master,  second  only  to  Rembrandt  as  a  painter  of 
portraits  and  of  port  i  ait  groups,  b  Antwerp  He 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  Haarlem,  where  he  studied 
with  Karel  van  Mander  and  early  established  a 
high  reputation  Nevertheless  much  of  his  long 
life  was  passed  in  poveity  because  of  his  improvi- 
dent habits  Hals  loved  drink  and  gay  company 
He  is  said  to  have  abused  his  first  wife,  but  his 
second  marriage  was  happy  and  he  reared  a  family 
of  10  childten  It  was  an  expansive  and  prosperous 
period  in  Holland,  following  the  emancipation  of 
the  count  i  y  The  civic  guards  were  in  the  habit  of 
commissioning  group  poi traits  of  their  various 
companies,  and  Hals  painted  large  canvases  of  them 
in  full  regalia  Some  of  these  "corporation  pic- 
tures" are  among  his  finest  works  Each  man  is 
caught  in  a  characteristic  pose,  and  the  entire 
group  is  portrayed  with  amazing  naturalness,  vi- 
vacitv,  and  informality  Ho  also  painted  manv 
single  portraits  and  studies  of  low-life  types  As  he 
progressed  he  abandoned  the  heavy  browns  of  his 
youthful  work  and  developed  a  cool  palette,  alter- 
nating blacks  and  grays  with  brilliant  and  spar- 
kling color  Much  of  his  best  work  was  clone  from 
1625  to  1640  In  1644  he  was  dean  of  the  painters' 
guild  His  possessions  wore  distrained  for  debt  in 
1652,  and  difficult  years  followed  In  1664,  two 
years  before  his  death,  he  was  granted  a  pension  by 
the  town  In  that  year,  at  the  age  of  84,  he  painted 
two  famous  masterpieces,  The  Governors  of  the  Alms- 
housf  and  Lady  Governors  of  tht  \lmshouse  (both 
Haarlem)  These  somber  portrait  groups  have  the 
same  brilliant  lighting  and  cool  clarity  as  his  gayer 
canvases  Hals  is  unexcelled  as  a  virtuoso  in  seiz- 
ing momentary  effects  and  giving  them  authentic 
life  He  worked  rapidly,  with  bold  and  sure  brush 
strokes,  painting  details  of  costume  with  the  same 
gusto  as  the  lineaments  of  his  sitters  His  subjects 
are  usually  painted  in  full  light  without  mystery, 
with  the  utmost  frankness  and  economy  of  means 
Aftei  his  death  his  woi  k  waned  in  popularity  until 
the  middle  of  the  l<Hh  cent  ,  when  its  greatness  was 
again  recognized  It  is  best  seen  in  the  Haarlem 
collection,  but  splendid  examples  arc  in  important 
collections  everywhere  Among  his  masterpieces 
may  be  mentioned  Archers  of  St  George  (three 
paintings),  Archers  vf  St  Adnan  (two  paintings), 
and  Govtrnors  of  M  Elizabeth  Hospital  (Haarlem), 
The  Rad  and  Bltienw  Company,  Married  Couple, 
and  The  Merry  Dnnktr  (Hijks  Mus),  Laughing 
Cavalitr  (Wallace  Coll  ,  London),  portrait  of  Des- 
cartes (Louvre) ,  Hille  Bobbe,  and  The  Smoker  (Met- 
ropolitan Mus  )  Hals  is  well  represented  in  the 
museums  of  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  and 
in  the  Fnck  Collection,  New  York  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  has  nine  paintings  See  studies  by 
G  S  Davies  (1902),  E  W  Moes  (1909),  and  Joso- 
phm  P61adan  (1912)  His  son  Frans  Hals,  c  1G20- 
c  1669,  was  a  skillful  painter  of  still  life  and  rustic 
scenes  His  Vanitas  is  characteristic  Dirk  Hals 
(dirk),  c  1591  1656,  brother  of  the  elder  Frans 
Hals  specialized  in  festivals  and  drinking  scenes,  his 
Merry  Party  (National  Gall ,  London)  being  char- 
acteristic 

Halsey,  William  Frederick  (hoi's?),  1882-,  Amer- 
ican admiral,  b  Elizabeth,  N  J  ,  grad  Annapolis, 
1904  He  commanded  destroyers  in  the  First  World 
War,  and  after  1935  he  served  with  naval  air  units 
He  led  (Jan ,  1942)  a  spectacular  carrier  raid 
against  the  Marshall  Islands  and  Gilbert  Islands 
and  during  the  Solomons  campaign  he  assumed 
command  of  the  South  Pacific  area  As  com- 
mander (1944-45)  of  the  U  S  3d  Fleet,  he  com- 
manded the  naval  action  m  the  Philippines  and 
led  (July,  1945)  the  sea-borne  bombardment  of 
Japan.  He  was  promoted  (Nov  ,  1945)  to  admiral 
of  the  fleet  ("five-star  admiral"),  but  he  retired 
(March,  1947)  from  the  navy  because  of  ill-health 
His  experiences  m  the  Second  World  War  were 
published  as  Admiral  Halsey's  Story  (1947) 
Halsmgborg,  Swed  H&lnngborg  (hglsmgbdr'yu),  city 
(pop  66,820),  Malmohus  co  ,  S  Sweden,  a  seaport 
on  the  Oresund  opposite  Elsmore,  Denmark,  to 
which  there  is  a  railway  ferry  From  the  9th  cent , 
Halsmgborg  has  been  a  trade  center  and  strong- 
hold A  high  square  tower  remains  of  its  medieval 
fortress.  In  1658  it  was  ceded  by  Denmark  to 
Sweden,  it  was  seized  and  plundered  by  the  Danes 
in  1676  and  regained  by  Sweden  m  1710.  It  is  an 
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HAMAN 

important  gram  center,  processes  copper,  and  has 
sugar  refineries,  rubber  works,  breweries,  and  super- 
phosphate works  To  the  northeast  are  the  only 
coal  field  in  Sweden  and  the  deposits  of  clay  used 
in  the  Halsmgborg  potteries 

HalsingUnd,  Swed  H&lmngland  (hel'slng-land"), 
historic  province,  E  central  Sweden  It  is  now  ad- 
ministratively part  of  GAVLEBORQ  co 

Halstead  (hdl'stfd),  city  (pop  1.397),  S  central 
Kansas,  WSW  of  Newton,  founded  1873,  me  1877 
A  trade  center,  it  ships  wheat  and  cattle 

Halsted,  William  Stewart  (h&l'stfd),  1852-1022, 
American  surgeon,  b  New  York  city,  M  D  Col- 
lege of  PhvNicians  and  Surgeons,  1877.  He  prac- 
ticed m  New  York  and  in  1886  became  the  first 
professor  of  surgery  at  Johns  Hopkins,  where  he 
was  associated  with  Sir  William  Osier,  W  11 
Welch,  and  H  \  Kellv  in  developing  the  great 
medical  school  and  hospital  His  surgical  contribu- 
tions me  lude  an  operative  technique  based  on 
minimum  injury  of  tissues,  anesthesia  bv  the  in- 
jection of  cocaine  into  the  nerves,  a  method  of 
operating  for  cane  er  of  the  breast  and  for  hernia, 
experimental  work  on  the  thyroid,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  use  of  rubber  gloves  See  his 
Surgical  Papers  (1928),  study  by  W.  G.  MacCal- 
lurn  (1930) 

Halys,  river  of  Asia  Minor  see  KI/IL  IRMAK. 

Ham  [Heb  ,=swarthy]  1  Son  of  Noah  and  father  of 
Cush,  Mizraim,  Phut,  and  Canaan  Gen  9,  10  2 
Unidentified  countiv  of  the  Zuzims  Gen  145  3 
Name  used  m  connection  with  the  cities  of  Simeon 
1  Chron.  4  40  The  "Land  of  Ham"  is  a  designa- 
tion for  Egypt  Ps  10523,27,  10622  The 
H  ami  tic  languages  were  named  after  the  son  of 
Noah  see  LAVC.LAOB 

ham,  hind  leg  of  a  hog  above  the  hock  joint,  usually 
prepared  for  food  by  curing  or  smoking  Ham  is 
one  of  the  earliest  of  preserved  meats,  originally 
made  in  the  homo,  now  a  leading  product  of  the 
moat-packing  industry  The  flavor  and  quality  of 
ham  depend  on  the  age,  condition,  and  feeding  of 
the  swine  and  on  the  smoke  used  in  curing  The 
Westphahan  hams  of  Germany  are  smoked  with 
umper  brush,  birchwood  also  is  used  in  N  Europe, 
ickory  is  favored  in  the  United  States  The  deli- 
cate flavor  of  the  relatively  lean  Virginia  ham  is 
attributed  in  p.irt  to  the  roots,  acorns,  and  nuts 
upon  which  the  hogs  feed 

Hama  (ha'ma),  city  (pop  50,400),  N  Syria,  on  the 
Orontes  A  city  of  great  antiquity,  it  was  a  center 
of  the  Hittites  and  has  yielded  material  on  the 
Hittite  culture  As  Hamath  it  is  mentioned  often 
in  the  Bible  and  is  called  the  northern  houndaiv  of 
Israel  The  Ass'y  nans  under  Shalmaneser  III  weie 
attacking  the  city  in  the  9th  cent  ,  and  it  passed 
under  Ass>  nan  dominion  Later  it  was  included 
in  the  Persian  Empire,  was  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander the  Cireat,  and  after  his  death  was  claimed 
by  the  Seleueud  kings  It  was  renamed  Epiphama 
b>  Antioc  hus  IV  (Antiochus  Epiphanes)  Hama 
was  later  under  Home  and  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
and  in  the  7th  cent  it  was  taken  bv  the  Arabs 
The  Christian  Crusaders  held  it  bnefh  ,  and  latei 
it  was  given  to  Turkish  control  The  learned 
prince  Abu-1-Fida  ruled  it  early  in  the  14th  cent 
Despite  Islamic  rule,  Christianity  persisted  in  the 
city  Formerly  the  silk,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods 
of  Hama  were  famous  The  grain  from  the  sur- 
rounding fertile  plains  is  still  of  importance,  and 
the  city,  commanding  the  upper  Orontes  valle\, 
has  commercial  and  strategic  standing  Old  water 
wheels,  some  as  much  as  90  ft  m  diameter,  still 
bring  the  water  up  from  the  Orontes  to  Hama  for 
irrigation  Hemath  is  the  AV  form,  Hamath  HV, 
in  Amos  6  14  The  Hanjath-zobah  taken  b\ 
Solomon  mav  be  Hama,  or  it  mav  bo  a  citj  of 
Zobah  E  of  the  Jordan  2  Chron  8  3 

Hamadan  (ha'mudan  ,  hamudan')  ,  city  (pop  103,874  )  , 
W  Iran,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Klvend  It  has  an  alti- 
tude of  6,280  ft  In  ancient  times  it  was  the 
capital  of  Media,  ECBATANA.  Though  primarily 
the  market  plac  e  of  a  fertile  province,  Hamadan 
produces  carpets  and  metal  and  leather  goods  It 
contains  an  Amenc  an  mission,  Avicenna's  tomb, 
and  an  ornate  12th-century  Seljuk  mausoleum 
The  traditional  tomb  of  Esther  is  here 

Hamaguchi,  Yuko  (joo'ko  hami/gddche),  1870- 
1931,  Japanese  statesman  He  was  finance  minister 
(1924-26)  and  home  minister  (1926-27)  befoie  be- 
coming in  1927  the  president  of  the  Mmseito  pait\  , 
to  which  he  gave  strong  leadership  Appointee! 
prime  minister  in  1929,  ho  formed  a  party  cabinet, 
which  attempted  unsuccessful!}  to  combat  eco- 
nomic depression  In  deflation  and  retrenchment, 
pursued  a  conciliatory  pohc>  toward  China,  ami 
adhered  to  the  navnl-hmitation  treaty  of  1930 
These  measures  were  unpopular  with  the  mili- 
tarists He  was  shot  by  a  fanatic  in  Nov  ,  1930, 
and  died  m  \pril,  1931 

Hamamatsu  (hama'matsdo),  city  (1947  pop  125,- 
767),  Shizuoka  prefecture,  central  Honshu,  Japan, 
on  the  Philippine  Sea  It  is  a  cotton-textile  center 

Hainan  (ha'-)  or  Aman  (a'-),  favored  minister  of 

Ahasuems    He  commanded  that  all  Jews  bo  put  to 

death.     ESTHER  interceded  for  her  people,   and 

Haman  was  hanged  on  the  gallows  he  had  set  up 

for  Mordecai.   Esther  3-7. 
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HAMAR 

Hamar  (ha'mar),  city  (pop  10,183).  oo.  seat  of  Hed- 
mark  eo  ,  SE  Norway,  on  M  josa  lake    It  is  the  cen- 
ter of  a  nch  agricultural  district  and  produces  ma- 
chinery and  leather  gooda.l    It  also  is  a  popular 
skiing  resort.    Hamar  was  founded  (1162)  as  an 
episcopal  see  by  Nicholas  Breakspear  (later  Pope 
ADRIAN  IV)  and  is  now  a  Lutheran  see    There  are 
remains  of  the  12th-century  cathedral,  but  modern 
Hamar  dates  only  from  the  19th  cent    There  waa 
fighting  at  Hamar  during  the  German  invasion 
(1940)  of  Norway  in  the  Second  World  War. 
Hamasa   (hama'sa,  huma'su)    [Arabic, -bravery], 
one  of  the  great  anthologies  of  Arabic  literature. 
It  was  gathered  together  by  ABU  TAMMAM  when  he 
was  snowbound  in  Hamndan  where  he  had  access 
to  an  excellent  library     There  are   10  books  of 
poems,  classified  by  subject     Some  of  them  are 
selections  from  long  poems     This  13  one  of  the 
treasuries  of  early  Arabic  poetry,  and  the  poems 
are  of  exceptional  beauty 
Hamath  or  Hamath-zoba,  Syria-  see  HA  MA. 
Hambach  (ham'bakh),  village  (pop  3,274),  Rhenish 
Palatinate,  W  Germany,  near  Speyor     It  was  the 
scene  (1832)  of  the  Hambacher  Fest,  a  gathering  of 
German  democrats  advocating  political  reform 
Hambidge,   Jay    (ham'blj),    1867-1924,    American 
writer  and  artist,  b  Canada    His  exhaustive  meas- 
urements of  Greek  va&es  and  classical  temples  led 
him  to  a  discovery  of   mathematical  principles 
which  he  considered  to  have  been  consciously  em- 
ployed by  ancient  Egyptian  and  Greek  designers. 
These  principles,  christened  DYNAMIC  BYMMETHT, 
were  first  expounded  in  informal  lectures  which 
Hambidge  delivered  in  1917    Later  developed  into 
an  extensive  system  of  application  and  given  pub- 
licity by  books  and  articles,  they  aroused  wide  dis- 
cussion among  artists    Instruction  based  upon  the 
system  is  given  in  some  American  schools  of  art. 
Hambidge  3  writings  include  Dynamic  Symmetry: 
the  Greek  Vote  (1920) .  Dynamic  Symmetry  in  Com- 
position at  U»ed  by  the  Greek  Arts  (192J);  The  Par- 
thenon  and  Other  Greek  Temples    Their  Dynamic 
Symmetry  (1924);  and  The  Elements  of  Dynamic 
Symmetry  (1926),  the  last  composed  of  articles 
originally  appearing  in  the  Diagonal,  a  magazine 
published  by  Hambidge  m  1919-20 
Hambletonian  (hambultS'neun) ,  1849-76,   Amen- 
can  trotting  horse,  foaled  at  Chester,  N.Y    Origi- 
nally owned  by   Jonas  Seely,  Hambletonian  was 
bought  for  little  money  by  Bill  Rysdyk  and  won 
few  honors  as  a  trotting  horse.   But  Hambletonian, 
a  very  muscular  bay  with  well-formed  hind  legs, 
became  the  foundation  sire  of  the  strain  of  trotting 
horses  bearing  his  name.   The  Hambletonian  Asso- 
ciation, formed  in  1923  to  promote  trotting  races, 
offered  a  stake  for  three-year-old  trotters,  and  the 
famous  Hambletonian  trotting  event — also  named 
for  Rysdyk'a  horse — first  took  place  in  Syracuse  in 
1926    Since  1927  the  Hambletonian  has  been  held 
annually  in  August  at  Goshen,  N  Y 
Hamburg  (h&m'burg,  Ger.  ham'bdork),  state  (288 
aq   mi.,  pop.  1,403,300),  N  Germany,  composed 
mainly  of  the  free  Hansa  city  of  Hamburg,  on  the 
Elbe  near  its  entrance  into  the  North  Sea     Al- 
though the  volume  of  Hamburg's  trade  in  1948  was 
only  about  25  percent  of  the  pre-war  volume,  it 
remains  the  largest  seaport  of  Germany,  with  great 
shipyards,  machinery  plants,  chemical  industries, 
an  important  fishing  fleet,  and  a  free  port     It  has 
numerous  technical  and  medical  institutes,  a  uni- 
versity (founded  1919),  and  an  active  cultural  and 
musical  life    Hamburg  originated  in  the  castle  of 
Hammaburg,  built  by  Charlemagne.    It  became 
(834)  an  archiepiscopal  see  (united  in  848  with  the 
archdiocese  of  Bremen)  and  quickly  grew  to  com- 
mercial importance  .The  alliance  (1241)  of  Ham- 
burg with  Lubeck  was  the  basis  of  the  HANSEATIC 
LEAGUE,  of  which  Hamburg  was  one  of  the  leading 
cities.    A  free  imperial  city  from  the  13th  cent, 
Hamburg  continued  to  prosper  through  the  cen- 
times.   In  1658  the  first  German  stock  exchange 
waa  founded  here    Hamburg  accepted  the  Refor- 
mation.  In  1815  it  joined  the  German  Confedera- 
tion as  a  separate  state,  it  retained  its  statehood 
after  joining  the  new  German  Empire  (1871)  and 
the  Weimar  Republic  (1919)    In  1938  its  outlying 
port,  CUXHAVEN,  was  ceded  to  Prussia,  but  the 
formerly  Prussian   city  of  ALTON  A    (1934  pop. 
241,970)  was  incorporated  with  Hamburg     Eco- 
nomically, Cuxhaven  remains  part  of  Hamburg 
In  the  Second  World  War  at  least  half  of  the  city 
was  devastated  by  gigantic  fires  set  off  by  British 
air  raids    Many  of  the  fine  buildings  (both  historic 
and  modern),  for  which  Hamburg  was  famed,  were 
destroyed.  Human  losses  were  exceedingly  heavy 
Hamburg  was  incorporated  (1945)  m  the  British 
sone  of  occupation,  and  m  1949  it  joined  the  West 
German  state.   The  city  has  been  governed  since 
the  Middle  Ages  by  a  senate. 
Hamburg.  1  Lumber-milling  town  (pop.  1,939),  oo. 
seat  of  Ashley  co.,  SE  Ark.,  near  Louisiana.    A 
state  game  refuge  is  near  by    1  City  (pop.  2,187), 
extreme  8W  Iowa,  on  the  Nishnabotna  nver  near 
the  Mo.  line;  inc.  1867.  It  has  a  large  nursery. 
3  Borough  (pop.  1,116),  NW  N.J.,  N  of  Franklin; 
me.  1920.  Its  ''Gingerbread  Castle"  is  reminiscent 
of  various  fairy  tales.    4  Village  (pop.  5,467),  W 
N.Y.,  8  of  Buffalo,  in  a  truck-farming  area;  *et- 
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tied  o  1808,  inc.  1S74.  0  Borough  (pop.  8,717),  SE 
Pa  ,  NNW  of  Reading,  inc.  1837.  It  is  a  farm  trade 
center.  A  tuberculosis  sanatorium  la  here. 

Hamden,  town  (pop  23,373),  8  Conn.;  settled 
c.1664,  set  off  from  New  Haven  1786.  The  site  of 
Eh  Whitney's  arms  factory  is  marked,  and  his  mod- 
el barn  (1816)  is  preserved.  Firearms  are  still  pro- 
duced, and  also  other  metal  products. 

Hameenhnna  (ha'm&nlm'na),  Swed.l  Tavattehu* 
(tava'stuhua*),  city  (pop.  10,017),  SW  Finland 
Located  on  a  lake,  the  town  grew  around  a  Swedish 
castle  built  in  1249  and  was  incorporated  in  1638 
It  has  plvwood  mills,  spool  mills,!  and  a  teachers 
college.  The  beautiful  Aulanko  Park,  a  recreation 
area,  is  near  by 

Hameln  (ha'muln)  or  Hamelin  (h&'malm),  city 
(pop  41,711),  Hanover,  NW  Germany,  on  the 
Wescr  ri\  er  It  is  chiefly  known  as  the  scene  of  the 
legend  of  the  PIED  PIPER  OK  HAMELIN  Frescoes 
illustrating  the  legend  adorn  the  so-called  Rat- 
catcher'a  House  (built  1602-3)  An  ancient  Saxon 
settlement,  Hameln  became  a  missionary  outpost 
c  750,  received  city  rights  c  1200,  andt  while  fre- 
quently changing  hands,  acquired  considerable  in- 
dependence It  was  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  (1426-1572).  Though  somewhat  damaged 
in  the  Second  World  War,  it  retained  many  his- 
toric buildings,  notably  the  Rattenkrug  (built 
1568),  the  museum  (1569),  and  the  Wedding  House 
(1612-13).  Hameln  is  primarily  a  transportation 
center. 

Hamhung  (hhm'ho"ong'),  Jap.  Kanko,  city  (1944 
pop.  1 1 2, 184) ,  North  Korea  Metalwaro  and  cotton 
textiles  are  manufactured  Coal  mines  are  near  by. 

Hamilcar  (ha'mllkar,  humtTkar),  fl.  480  B  C  I  Car- 
thaginian general  Little  is  known  of  him,  though 
his  name  tolls  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Barca 
family.  '  He  commanded  an  army  against  Gelon 
and  the  Greeks  m  Sit  ily,  who  severely  defeated  him 
(480  B  C  )  at  Hunera 

Hamilcar  Barca  f Punic  barea,  -lightning],  d.  228 
B  C  ,  Carthaginian  military  commander  He  was 
assigned  the  command  in  Sicily  in  246  B  C.  in  the 
First  Punic  War  (Possibly  he  was  identical  with 
the  Hamilcar  commanding  there  from  260  B  C.) 
From  mountain  bases  near  Palermo  he  made  re- 
peated raids  on  the  Romans  and  relieved  the  Punic 
garrison  in  Lilybaeum  By  the  peace,  which  sur- 
rendered Sicily,  his  unbeaten  troops  withdrew  with- 
out submission  The  mercenaries  shortly  after- 
ward revolted  and  besieged  Carthage,  but  Hamil- 
car caught  and  destroyed  them  in  the  defile  of  the 
Axe  (238)  After  this  his  popularity  made  him  vir- 
tual dictator.  He  now  (237)  set  out  to  conquer 
Spain  as  a  new  base  against  Rome  and  had  won  a 
considerable  territory  when  he  fell  in  battle  Ham- 
ilcar was  probably  the  ablest  general  and  statesman 
Carthage  had  before  his  son  HANNIBAL 

Hamilton,  Alexander.  1757-1804,  American  states- 
man, b  Nevis,  in  the  West  Indies  The  brilliant 
and  ambitious  youngster  waa  sent  to  New  York, 


where  he  entered  King's  College  (now  Columbia) 
in  1774  In  the  troubles  leading  to  the  American 
Revolution,  he  wrote  articles  and  pamphlets  es- 
pousing the  patriot  cause  so  well  that  the  works 
were  then  popularly  attributed  to  John  JAY  In  the 
war  he  became  a  captain  of  artillery,  attracted 
George  Washington's  notice,  and,  as  Washington's 
secretary  and  aide-de-camp,  performed  invaluable 
services  Wishing  more  active  service,  he  left 
Washington's  staff  in  1781  and  performed  bril- 
liantly in  the  field  at  Yorktown.  His  marriage  to 
Elisabeth  Schuyler,  daughter  of  Gen.  Philip  J. 
SCHUYLER,  connected  him  with  an  old  Now  York 
family.  He  was  a  lawyer  in  New  York  city  and  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress.  By  1780  he 
had  already  outlined  a  plan  of  government  with 
more  Federal  authority  than  that  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress,  and  he  worked  steadily  to  establish 
the  new  state.  As  a  delegate  to  the  Annapolis  Con- 
vention and  to  the  Federal  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, he  was  a  strong  proponent  of  a  centralised 
government.  When  the  Constitution  was  drafted, 
he  did  much  to  get  it  ratified,  particularly  by  his 
contributions  to  the  FEDERALIST  PAPERS  In  New 
York,  Hamilton  fought  vigorously  against  the  op- 
position of  George  CLINTON  to  the  Constitution, 
and  of  all  the  advocates  of  the  new  instrument  of 
government  Hamilton  had  perhaps  the  strongest 
voice  of  any  except  James  MADISON.  He  was  one 
of  the  giants  of  the  young  republic  An  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  George  Washington  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  show  his  financial  genius.  He 
planned  to  put  the  finances  of  the  country  on  a 
stable  basis,  and  he  had  his  program  ready  before 
the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution  met. 
The  Hamutoman  system,  which  he  unfolded  over 
the  years,  was  based  on  the  proposition  of  running 
the  country  like  a  sound  business  venture.  He  pro- 
posed to  pay  the  domestic  debt  in  full,  to  have  the 
Federal  government  assume  state  debts,  to  estab- 
lish the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  to  raise  excise 
taxes,  and  to  impose  protective  tariffs.  Thus  he 
favored  strengthening  the  Federal  government  at 
the  expense  of  the  states  and  tying  the  administra- 
tion more  or  less  tightly  to  the  moneyed  interests. 
Hamilton  himself  was  a  well-to-do  lawyer  and 
banker  (he  had  founded  the  Bank  of  New  York}, 


and  his  own  high  connections  arouaed  suspicion  in 
the  less  conservative  members  of  the  government 
Though  Washington  wished  to  avoid  parties,  two 
groups  came  into  existence  almost  immediately  and 
crystallised  into  the  FEDERALIST  PARTT,  with  Ham- 
ilton and  John  Adams  as  its  leaders,  and  the  ANTI- 
FBDIRALISTB,  under  the  leadership  of  Thomas  JEF- 
FERSON. Hamilton's  program  was  vigorously  op- 
posed. He  was  not  allowed  to  offer  his  first  finan- 
cial report  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  principally  be- 
cause his  opponents  feared  his  powers  of  eloquent 
and  persuasive  oratory.  The  assumption  of  state 
debts  was  achieved  only  when  Jefferson  swung  votes 
to  it  on  the  understanding  that  Hamilton  would 
lend  his  influence  to  locating  the  national  capital  in 
the  South — an  early  example  of  political  logrolling 
The  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  established^  but 
Hamilton  had  to  defend  its  creation  against  vigor- 
ous opposition  and  resorted  to  the  argument  that 
the  Federal  government  has  "implied  powers"  as 
well  as  explicit  powers  under  the  Constitution,  an 
argument  later  very  powerful  when  used  by  Chief 
Justice  MARSHALL  to  strengthen  the  national  gov- 
ernment The  protective  tariff  Hamilton  did  not 
obtain,  and  the  raising  of  excise  taxes  caused  diffi- 
culties, notably  an  uproar  in  W  Pennsylvania 
known  as  the  WHISKY  REBELLION.  In  foreign  af- 
fairs, Hamilton  favored  friendship  with  Great  Brit- 
am  and  supported  JAY'S  TREATY  (1794),  he  was 
opposed  to  the  French  Revolution  and  encouraged 
strong  measures  against  France  in  the  "near-war" 
of  1798 — measures  bitterly  opposed  by  the  pro- 
French  Jefferson  By  that  time,  John  Adams  was 
President,  for,  though  Hamilton  was  perhaps  the 
most  brilliant  and  poweiful  of  the  Federalists,  ho 
was  not  in  complete  command  of  the  party  (he  had 
even  resigned  his  cabinet  post  in  1796  largely  for 
financial  reasons) ,  and  the  successful  candidate  for 
President  was  another  conservative,  John  Adams 
There  was  little  personal  liking  between  these  two, 
and  friction  between  them  grew  in  the  course  of  the 
Adams  admimstiation,  largely  because  Adams  felt 
that  Hamilton's  attempts  to  dictate  policies  were 
unwanantod  Both  were  swept  under  when  in  the 
election  of  1800  the  wave  of  Jeff ersoman  democracy 
rolled  in  Because  the  Constitution  had  been 
drawn  without  provision  for  separate  votes  foi 
President  and  Vice  Piesident,  the  votes  for  the 
Anti-Federalist — now  called  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic Republican  (see  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY) — can- 
didates were  equal  in  number  Hamilton's  influ- 
ence made  Jefferson  President  and  Aaron  BURU 
Vice  President — an  outcome  in  accord  with  the 
popular  will  Buri  was,  however,  disgruntled,  and 
when  in  1804  Hamilton  again  thwarted  Burr,  keep- 
ing him  from  the  go\  ernoralup  of  New  York,  trou- 
ble followed  Burr  accused  Hamilton  of  having 
called  him  a  "dangerous"  man  and  when  Hamilton 
replied  evasively  to  the  charge — which  was  prob- 
ably just — challenged  him  to  a  duel  The  two  men 
met  at  Woehawkcn  Heights,  N  J  ,  and  Hamilton 
was  mortally  wounded  He  left  an  enduring  politi- 
cal legacy  It  is  customary  in  American  lustory  to 
view  political  theories  and  policies  through  the  dec- 
ades as  either  Hamiltonian  or  Jeffersoman  Though 
Jefferson's  broader  democracy  has  geneially  at- 
tracted more  admirers  than  Hamilton's  belief  that 
the  poweis  of  government  should  lest  with  "the 
wealthy,  the  good,  and  the  wise,"  the  opposition  of 
their  views  can  easily  be  oversimplified  Certainly 
Hamilton's  vision  of  the  future  America  as  a  land 
wealthy  from  busy  trade  and  busier  industry  proved 
more  accurate  than  Jefferson  s  dream  of  a  land 
dominated  by  free,  small  farmers.  The  distrust 
that  haunted  the  dark,  handsome,  egotistical,  and 
aristocratic  Hamilton  in  his  lifetime  has  continued, 
and  he  has  perhaps  never  received  his  duo  an  a 
founder  and  molder  of  the  United  States  His  pa- 
pers were  edited  by  his  grandson,  John  C  Hamil- 
ton (7  vols  ,  1850-51),  and  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
(9  vols.,  1885-86).  and  various  additions  to  these 
have  been  published  (e.g ,  in  Papers  on  Public 
Credit,  Commerce,  and  Finance,  ed  by  Samuel 
McKee,  Jr  ,  1934),  but  a  definitive  edition  has  not 
yet  been  issued.  See  biographies  by  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  (1882),  H.  J.  Ford  (1920),  David  Loth 
(1939),  and  Nathan  Schachner  (1946);  Gertrude 
Atherton's  novel,  The  Conqueror  (rev  ed  ,  1918). 

Hamilton,  Alice,  1869-,  American  physician  and 
educator,  b  New  York  city,  M.D.  Umv  of  Michi- 
gan (1893),  studied  (1895-96)  in  Leipzig  and  Mu- 
nich. Pioneering  in  research  m  hygiene  and  on  in- 
dustrial diseases,  she  became  the  first  woman  fac- 
ulty member  (1919)  of  Harvard.  In  1935  she  was 
made  emeritus  professor  of  industrial  medicine  of 
Harvard  Medical  School  As  an  outstanding  au- 
thority on  ailments  contracted'  through  chemicals 
and  working  conditions  m  industry,  her  services 
were  utiliced  by  the  state  of  Illinois,  the  U.S.  Dept 
of  Commerce,  and  the  health  committee  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Her  writings  include  Indus- 
trial Pomona  in  the  United  Statin  (1925),  Industrial 
Tomcoloay  (1934),  and  the  autobiographical  work, 
Exploring  the  Dangerous  Trades  (1943). 

Hamilton,  Andrew,  d.  1703,  colonial  governor  of 
New  Jersey,  b.  Scotland.  Becoming  deputy  gover- 
nor of  East  Jersey  in  1687,  Hamilton  defended  the 
proprietors  against  popular  opposition  and  shortly 
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had  to  leave  the  colony.  In  1692  he  was  commis- 
sioned governor  of  East  and  West  Jersey,  but  after 
five  years  of  wise  administration,  was  removed  by 
the  proprietors  to  please  the  crown  When  he  was 
recalled  he  could  not  restore  authority  Appointed 
deputy  postmaster  general  for  the  colonies  m  1092, 
Hamilton  induced  several  colonies  to  set  up  uni- 
form postal  rates.  In  1701  he  was  appointed  by 
William  PENN  deputy  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
and  served  until  his  death 

Hamilton,  Andrew,  1676-1741,  colonial  American 
lawyer,  defender  of  John  Peter  ZENOER,  b  Soot- 
land  He  was  brought  by  his  family  to  Virginia 
(1679)  and  later  moved  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
held  office  and  was  a  prominent  lawver  The  gov- 
erning party  in  New  York  disbarred  all  local  law- 
yers who  ventured  to  defend  Zenger ,  Hamilton  was 
brought  in  and  by  brilliant  defense  freed  (1735) 
Zenger  and  helped  to  establish  freedom  of  the  press 
in  America.  See  biography  by  A  B  Konkle(1941) 

Hamilton,  Andrew  Jackson,  1815-75,  provisional 
governor  of  Texas  (1865-66),  b  Hunfcmlle,  Ala 
Moving  to  Texas  in  1846,  he  served  (1850)  as  at- 
torney general,  was  a  member  of  the  legislature 
(1851-53),  and  m  1859  was  elected  as  a  Unionist  to 
the  U  S  House  of  Representatives,  where  he  tried 
to  check  secessionist  sentiment  He  returned  (1861) 
to  the  state  legislature,  but  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  he  was  regarded  as  a  traitor  and  fled 
to  Washington  Abraham  Lincoln  appointed  him  a 
brigadier  general  of  volunteers  and  military  gov- 
ernor of  Texas,  and  m  June,  1865,  he  was  made  pro- 
visional governor  by  Andrew  Johnson  Hamilton's 
<  ourse  in  the  early  days  of  Reconstruction  has  been 


generally  recognized  as  both  courageous  and  wise 
Within  a  year  he  had  established  order  and  turned 
the  state  over  to  offit  mis  elected  under  a  new  con- 
stitution, only  to  have  much  of  his  work  undone  by 
the  radical  Republican  plan  of  Re<  onstruction  For 
a  time  he  worked  with  the  military  authorities,  who 
appointed  (1866)  him  to  the  Texas  supremo  court 
But  his  opposition  to  Negro  suffrage*  and  to  the  dis- 
enfranc  hisoment  of  the  whites  led  him  to  become  a 
leader  of  the  c  onservative  Republicans 

Hamilton,  Anthony,  c  1645-1719,  Scottish  author  of 
tho  French  Mtmaire*  du  comte  de  Grammont,  b 
Ireland  He  fought  in  the  Dutch  Wars  for  Louis 
XIV  Later  he  fought  for  James  II  at  the  Boyno 
(16<M))  and  went  to  live  at  the  exiles'  court  at  Samt- 
Germam-en-Laye  He  was  a  mast/or  of  French  and 
wrote  much  Hamilton's  principal  work  wag  the 
memoirs  (1713')  of  his  brother-in-law,  Phihbert 
GRAMONT,  these  are  rather  racy,  malicious,  and  gay 
than  profound  or  exact  The  account  of  life  at 
Charles  II's  court  is  especially  well  known  See  the 
annotated  translation  of  Peter  Quennell  (1930), 
Ruth  Clark,  Anthony  Hamilton  (192D 

Hamilton,  Emma,  Lady,  c  17«5- 1815,  English  beau- 
ty A  fascinating  woman,  she  was  the  mistress  of 
Charles  Greville,  then  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
ambassador  to  Naples,  whom  she  married  She 
gamed  enormous  influence  with  Queen  Marie  Caro- 
line Her  intimacy  with  Horatio  NELSON  began  in 
1798,  and  in  1801  she  bore  him  a  daughter,  Horatia 
Nelson,  already  married,  was  HO  infatuated  that  he 
risked  msut>ordmation  to  remain  in  Naples  with 
her  His  dying  request  that  England  provide  for 
her  was  but  poorly  granted,  and  she  died  in  want 
after  running  through  his  modest  fortune  Por- 
traits of  her  were  painted  by  many  of  the  famous 
artists  of  her  day,  many  are  by  Romney  See  biog- 
raphy by  Walter  Sichel  (1906),  study  by  Marjone 
Bowen  (1935) 

Hamilton,  Gail:  see  DODGE,  MART  ABIGAIL 

Hamilton,  Henry,  d  1796,  British  army  officer  He 
served  in  Canada  and  the  West  Indies  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War  In  1775  he  became  lieutenant 
governor  of  Detroit  In  the  American  Revolution, 
Hamilton  was  hated  by  Americans  and  accused  of 
being  a  "hair  buyer" — i  e  ,  one  who  paid  bounties 
to  Indians  for  scalps  taken  in  their  raids  on  frontier 
settlements  George  Rogers  Clark  m  1778  led  his 
forces  against  the  British  in  the  West  and  captured 
(1779)  Hamilton  at  Vmcennes  He  later  had  ad- 
ministrative posts  in  Canada,  Bermuda,  and  the 
West  Indies.  For  bibliography,  see  CLARK,  GEORQE 
ROGERS. 

Hamilton,  Sir  Ian  Standish  Monteith  (e'un,  mon- 
tPth'),  1853-1947,  British  soldier,  b  Corfu  He 
served  m  many  campaigns  m  the  East  and  in  Africa 
and  was  military  attachfe  with  the  Japanese  m  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  In  the  First  World  War 
he  commanded  the  Mediterranean  Expeditionary 
Force  (1915)  and  was  relieved  of  his  command 
after  the  abortive  GALLIPOLI  CAMPAIGN  His  later 
years  were  devoted  to  pacifistio  activities  HIM 
books  include  The  Mtttemumf  (1918),  Gallipdt, 
Diary  (1920),  and  Listemnafor  the  Drum*  (1944) 

Hamilton,  James,  2d  Baron  Hamilton  and  1st  earl  of 
Arran.  1477T-1529.  Scottish  nobleman;  son  of  James 
Hamilton,  1st  Lord  Hamilton,  and  Mary,  daughter 
of  King  JAMBS  II.  He  was  privy  councilor  to 
JAMBS  IV  and  was  created  earl  of  Arran  (1503) 
He  went  on  various  embassies  and  an  unsuccessful 
campaign  to  aid  France  After  the  marriage  of 
Archibald  DOUGLAS,  6th  earl  of  Angus,  to  the 
queen  mother,  Margaret,  Arran  was  in  opposition, 
supporting  the  duke  of  Albany  for  regent.  Angus's 
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rupture  with  his  wife  and  Albany's  departure  to 
France  brought  Arran  the  regency  (1522-24)  On 
Angus's  return  to  Scotland  (1524)  Arran  had  to 
come  totermsjwith  him,  assisting  him  in  keeping  the 
boy  king,  James  V,  prisoner.  When  Angus  fell, 
Arran  changed  sides  to  the  royal  party 

Hamilton,  James,  2d  earl  of  Arran,  d.  1575,  Scottish 
nobleman,  duke  of  Chatelhftrault  m  France;  son  of 
James  Hamilton,  1st  earl  of  Arran  He  was  a  leader 
of  the  Protestants  m  his  youth  and  joined  the 
English  party  against  Cardinal  BEATON  After  the 
success  of  his  party  and  his  appointment  as  pro- 
tector of  Scotland  (1542)  he  turned  Catholic  and 
joined  the  French  party  (1543-44)  He  consented 
to  the  marriage  of  the  young  MARY  QUEEN  OP 
SCOTS  to  the  dauphin  (FRANCIS  II),  and  gave  up 
his  regency  to  the  queen  mother,  MARY  OF  GUISE 
(1554)  He  rejoined  the  Protestants,  met  many 
misfortunes,  and  fled  Scotland  when  Queen  Mary 
married  Darnley  (1564)  In  1569  he  returned  to 
Scotland  and  was  later  imprisoned,  although  he 
had  recognized  JAMES  VI  (James  I  of  England) 
as  king  He  was  freed,  but  went  into  rebellion,  was 
defeated,  and  became  reconciled,  nominally  at 
least,  to  James 

Hamilton.  James,  3d  earl  of  Arran,  1530-1609,  Scot- 
tish nobleman,  son  of  James  Hamilton,  2d  earl  of 
Arran  He  spent  some  years  in  France  (1550-58) 
as  a  soldier,  but  his  espousal  of  Protestantism 
brought  Jus  recall  to  Scotland,  where  his  father, 
with  the  concurrence  of  John  Knox,  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  marry  him  to  MARY  QUERN  OF  SCOTS  He 
was  on  good  terms  with  Elizabeth  of  England,  who 
probably  backed  him  for  the  regency  m  Scotland, 
but  also  declined  his  proposal  of  marriage  He  was 
a  bitter  enemy  of  the  earl  of  Bothwell  Arran  suc- 
ceeded to  hia  father's  estates  in  1575,  but  was  de- 
clared insane  and  put  under  the  care  of  hw  brother, 
John  Hamilton,  1st  marquess  of  Hamilton  The 
Arran  estates  and  title  were  forfeited  to  James 
Stuart  (see  STUART,  JAMKS,  KARL  OK  ARRAN)  in 
1680  but  restored  in  1585  Arran,  however,  never 
regained  his  sanity  and  remained  in  confinement 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life 

Hamilton,  James  Douglas,  4th  duke  of,  1658-1712, 
Scottish  nobleman  He  served  at  the  courts  of 
Charles  II  and  James  II  and  remained,  after  his 
grudging  acceptance  of  William  III,  a  sympathizer 
with  the  JACOBITES  Briefly  imprisoned  in  1689,  he 
retired  to  Scotland  in  1690  He  became  duke  of 
Hamilton  in  1698  and  m  the  Scottish  Parliament 
opposed  union  of  Scotland  with  England,  but  he 
entered  the  united  Parliament  in  1708  Coming 
into  favor  in  the  Tory  regime  after  1710,  he  was 
made  privy  councilor  (1710),  duke  of  Brandon 
(English)  in  1711,  and  ambassador  to  Pans  (1714) 
HP  was  killed  m  a  duel  by  Lord  Mohun  before  he 
could  go  to  France  Suspicion  of  foul  play  caused 
the  Tones  to  accuse  the  Whigs  of  murdering  him 
because  of  fear  that  he  was  to  engineer  from  France 
a  Jacobite  restoration 

Hamilton,  James  Hamilton,  3d  marquess  and  1st 
duke  of,  1606-49,  Scottish  nobleman,  grandson  of 
the  1st  marquess  He  became  marquess  of  Hamil- 
ton (Scottish)  and  earl  of  Cambridge  (English)  at 
his  father's  death  (1625)  and  was  pnvv  councilor 
in  Scotland  (1628)  and  Charles  I's  principal  ad- 
viser for  Scottish  affairs  He  raised  an  army  (1630- 
33)  to  fight  for  the  count  palatine  in  the  Thirty 
Years  War,  but  his  expedition  failed  He  tried,  as 
Charles'  commissioner,  to  pacify  the  COVENANTERS 
(1638)  and,  failing,  raised  a  force  to  fight  them. 
Later  he  pretended  to  conciliate  them  in  order  to 
learn  their  plans  He  was  suspected  in  Scotland 
and  disliked  for  the  monopolies  he  held  by  patent 
of  the  crown  In  1641  occurred  the  incident  de- 
vised by  the  earl  of  MONTBOBE,  to  seize  and  prob- 
ably murder  Hamilton,  his  brother,  and  the  mar- 
quess of  ARGYLL  In  1643  he  was  created  duke,  but 
in  1644  was  imprisoned  by  Charles  on  suspicion  of 
treachery  and  was  freed  only  by  parliamentary 
troops  in  1646  He  and  his  Scots  soldiers  fought 
for  Charles  at  Preston  (1648)  and  *ere  defeated 
and  captured  bv  John  Lambert  and  Oliver  Crom- 
well He  was  taken  to  London  There  he  *  a*  found 
guilty  of  treason  by  the  same  court  which  con- 
demned Charles  I  and  was  executed 

Hamilton,  James,  1786-1857,  governor  of  South 
Carolina  (1830-32),  b  Charleston,  S  C  He  prac- 
ticed law  in  Charleston  after  his  return  from  service 
in  the  War  of  1812  In  the  US  House  of  Represen- 
tatives (1822-29),  he  was  at  first  a  leader  of  the 
Jacksoman  Democrats,  but  his  increasing  opposi- 
tion to  a  high  tariff  led  him  to  become  a  firm  advo- 
cate of  states'  rights  His  championship  of  nullifi- 
cation won  him  the  governorship  of  South  Carolina, 
and  he  presided  over  the  convention  which  passed 
the  nullification  ordinance  Upon  his  retirement 
as  governor  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  state 
militia,  which  he  organized  to  resist  Federal  coer- 
cion, but  he  willingly  accepted  the  compromise 
tariff  of  1833,  regarding  it  as  a  vindication  of  hia 
political  course  His  enthusiasm  for  Texas  inde- 
pendence was  accompanied  by  large  gifts  of  money 
and  was  acknowledged  by  Texas  with  a  grant  of 
land  In  1839  he  went  to  Europe  as  a  diplomatic 
agent  for  Texas,  securing  recognition  and  commer- 
cial treaties  from  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
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and  Great  Britain,  but  failing  to  secure  loans  of 
money  While  attempting  a  settlement  with  Mexi- 
co, involving  the  payment  of  $5,000,000,  he  was  re- 
called and  his  work  was  repudiated  by  8am  Hous- 
ton. Until  he  drowned  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  he 
sought  reimbursement  for  the  money  owed  him  by 
Texas. 

Hamilton,  John  Hamilton,  1st  marquess  of,  1682- 
1604,  Scottish  nobleman;  second  son  of  James 
Hamilton,  2d  earl  of  Arran.  He  was  m  his  earlier 
years  hostile  to  the  cause  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots. 
The  death  of  his  father  in  1575  made  him  tho 
nearest  heir  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  after  James 
VI  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Hamilton 
family  by  virtue  of  the  insanity  of  his  elder  brother 
James,  3d  earl  of  Arran  Hamilton's  part  in  the 
murder  of  the  regent,  the  1st  earl  of  Murray,  led  to 
a  heated  feud  with  Murray's  relative,  Sir  William 
Douglas  Hamilton  fled  to  England  and  thence  to 
France,  where  he  tried  unsuccessfully  to  secure 
support  He  returned  to  ask  for  Elizabeth's  aid 
With  other  banished  lords  he  returned  to  Scotland 
m  1585,  was  reconciled  to  James  VI,  and  thence- 
forward enjoyed  possession  of  his  family's  estates 
(except  for  the  earldom  of  Arran  which  had  passed 
to  James  STUAUT)  and  the  favor  and  confidence  of 
the  king  He  was  created  marquess  in  1599  HIH 
grandson  was  James  Hamilton,  3d  marquess  and 
1st  duke  of  Hamilton 

Hamilton,  Patrick,  1504'~1528.  Scottish  reformer 
and  martyr  While  at  St  Andrews,  he  was  sus- 
pected of  Lutheran  sympathies  He  fled  (1527)  to 
Germany,  where,  during  his  short  stay,  he  was  as- 
sociated with  William  Tyndale  and  probably  with 
Luther  and  Melanchthon  In  Germany  he  wrote 
Ijoci  communes,  known  as  Patrick' t  Places,  embody- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  When  Hamil- 
ton returned  in  1527  to  Scotland,  he  was  charged 
with  heresy,  sentenced  by  Archbishop  Beaton,  and 
burned  at  the  stake  in  1528  See  biographies  by 
Peter  Lonmer  (in  Precursor*  of  John  Knox,  1857) 
and  T  P  Johnston  (1882) 

Hamilton,  William  Hamilton,  2d  duke  of,  1616-51, 
Scottish  nobleman  He  was  a  partisan  of  the  Stu- 
arts during  the  civil  wars  (nee  PURITAN  RFVOLU- 
TION)  With  his  brother  James  Hamilton,  1st  duke 
of  HAMILTON,  he  gained  favor  with  Charles  I  of 
England  He  was  created  (1639)  earl  of  Lanark 
and  made  (1640)  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland 
He  was  arrested  by  Charles's  orders  m  1643  with 
his  brother  for  supposed  implication  in  the  latter's 
intrigues,  but  he  escaped  He  regained  favor  when 
he  went  in  1646  as  one  of  the  Scottish  commission- 
ers to  treat  with  Charles  at  Newcastle  In  1647  he 
signed  for  the  Scots  the  treaty  known  as  the  en- 
gagement with  Charles,  and  he  helped  to  organise 
the  second  civil  war  After  the  defeat  at  Preston 
(1648),  he  fled  to  Holland  but  returned  m  1650 
with  Charles  II  and  joined  the  Scottish  invasion  of 
England  He  died  of  wounds  received  at  the  battle 
of  Worcester 

Hamilton,  William,  1704-54,  Scottish  poet  His  best 
poem  was  "The  Braes  of  Yarrow  ' '  See  his  Poem*  and 
Songs  (ed  by  J  Patorson,  1850) 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  1730-1803,  English  diplomat 
and  archaeologist,  ambassador  to  Naples  (1764- 
1800)  He  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  husband  of 
Emma,  Lady  Hamilton,  mistress  of  Horatio  Nel- 
son His  fine  collection  of  antiquities  from  Pompeii 
was  sold  to  the  British  Museum  in  1772.  His  pub- 
lications include  Antiquitfa  ttrutgues,  grequc*  el 
romaine*  (1766-67)  and  Mount  Vetuwui  (1772) 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  1788-1856,  Scottish  philos- 
opher He  was  widely  interested  in  law,  physiology, 
and  literature  and  was  professor  of  history  and 
philosophy  at  the  Umv  of  Edinburgh.  Hamilton 
helped  to  reestablish  tho  waning  fame  of  the  Scot- 
tish school  of  metaphysicians  His  "Philosophy  of 
the  Unconditioned"  (1829),  a  critique  of  Cousin's 
Cours  de  philosophic  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
Rentrw,  publicized  his  views  upon  the  infinite, 
which  he  considered  unknowable.  He  conceived  of 
the  world  that  man  knows  as  finite  and  conditioned 
in  terms  of  space,  time,  and  degree  He  was  a 
stimulating  teacher,  and  his  emphasis  on  Aristotle 
and  the  German  philosophers  broadened  the  Eng- 
lish academic  outlook  His  son,  Francis,  published 
his  Lecture*  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic  (ed  by  H.  L 
Mansel  and  John  Veitoh.  4  vols  ,  1859-60) 

Hamilton,  Sir  William  Rowan,  1805-65,  British 
mathematician,  b  Dublin  He  was  professor  of 
astronomy  at  tho  Umv  of  Dublin  from  1827  and 
later  royal  astronomer  His  contributions  include 
his  research  on  light  rays  and  his  development  of 
the  theory  of  quaternions  He  was  knighted  in 
1835 

Hamilton,  city  (pop  c  3,000),  chief  port  and  capital 
of  Bermuda,  on  Bermuda  island  At  the  head  of 
Great  Sound,  a  huge  lagoon  protected  by  coral 
reefs,  Hamilton  is  the  focus  of  Bermuda's  govern- 
mental, commercial,  and  social  life  It  is  laid  out 
geometrically 

Hamilton,  city  (pop  166,337),  S  Got.,  on  Hamilton 
Harbour  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  SW  of  To- 
ronto and  NW  of  Buffalo,  NY  It  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  Niagara  escarpment,  and  behind  it  rises  a  high 
bluff  There  is  steamship  connection  with  other 
lake  ports  and  with  Montreal.  It  is  an  important 
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lake  port  and  rail  and  air  center,  and  its  industries 
include  steel,  cotton  and  knitting  mills,  tobacco 
processing,  automobile  plants,  and  railroad  shops. 
A  notable  fruit-raising  region  surrounds  it.  Edu- 
cational institutions  include  MoMaster  Umv 
(Baptist;  coeducational,  1887),  a  provincial  normal 
school,  a  technical  school,  a  collegiate  institute,  and 
a  conservatory  of  music  Dundurn  Castle  in  Dun- 
dern  Park  has  a  museum  The  city  was  laid  out  in 
1813  by  George  Hamilton 

Hamilton,  borough  (pop  21,982,  metropolitan  pop. 
26,401),  on  N  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  on  the 
Waikato  river  and  8SE  of  Auckland  It  produces 
dairy  foods  and  timber 

Hamilton,  burgh  (1931  pop  37,862,  1948  estimated 
pop  40,883),  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Avon  with  the  Clyde  SE  of  Glas- 
gow It  has  coal  and  iron  mines  and  engineering 
works  Hamilton  Palace,  seat  of  the  dukes  of 
Hamilton,  was  raced  in  1919,  because  it  was  en- 
dangered by  coal  mines  Rudolf  Hess  landed  on 
the  Hamilton  estate  near  here  after  his  flight  from 
Germany  in  May,  1941. 

Hamilton.  1  Town  (pop  1,002),  co  seat  of  Marion 
co  ,  NW  Ala  ,  near  the  Miss  line  NW  of  Birming- 
ham, in  a  farm  area,  settled  c  1818  2  City  (pop 
1,642),  W  111 ,  on  the  Mississippi  opposite  Koolcuk, 
Iowa,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge,  me 
1859  It  is  a  farm  trading  and  shipping  center. 
3  Town  (pop  2,037),  NE  Mass  ,  W  of  Glouces- 
ter, settled  1638,  set  off  from  Ipswich  1793  4 
City  (pop  1,655),  NW  Mo,  E  of  St  Joseph, 
settled  c  1855,  me  1868  It  is  a  lumber,  gram,  and 
livestock  center  5  City  (pop  2,332),  co  seat  of 
Ravalli  co.,  W  Mont ,  on  the  Bitterroot  river,  me 
1894  In  this  farm  and  dairy  region  Marcus  Daly 
had  an  estate  and  model  farm  6  Village  (pop 
1,790),  central  N  Y  ,  8W  of  Utica,  settled  1795, 
me  1816  COLGATE  UNIVERSITY  is  here  7  In- 
dustrial city  (pop  50,692),  co  seat  of  Butler  co  , 
SW  Ohio,  N  of  Cincinnati  and  on  the  Great  Miami, 
me  1810  It  was  settled  on  the  site  of  Fort  Hamil- 
ton, built  in  1791  by  Arthur  ST  CLAIB  A  manu- 
facturing center,  it  produces  various  metal  prod- 
ucts, paper-mill  machinery,  and  paper  Develop- 
ment followed  the  building  of  a  water-power  plant 
(1852)  and  the  arrival  of  railroads  in  the  mid-19th 
cent  William  Dean  Howells  lived  here  as  a  boy 
8  City  (pop  2,716),  co  seat  of  Hamilton  co  ,  cen- 
tral Texas,  W  of  Waco  It  has  a  flour  mill  and 
serves  many  poultry  farms  A  natural-gas  held  is 
near  by 

Hamilton,  river,  600  mi  long,  8  Labrador  It  issues 
as  the  Ashuanipi  river  from  Ashuampi  Lake,  near 
the  Quebec  border,  flows  in  a  great  art  north,  then 
southeast  through  a  series  of  lakes  to  the  GRAND 
FALLS,  where  it  becomes  the  Hamilton  At  the 
falls  it  drops  1,038  ft  over  a  distance  of  16  mi  ,  with 
a  main  fall  of  245  ft  Below  the  Grand  Falls  it 
flows  southeasterly,  then  ENE  to  Lake  Melville 
Its  waters  pass  Rigolet  and  reach  the  Atlantic 
through  Hamilton  Inlet.  The  falls  and  rapids  made 
early  exploration  difficult.  The  river  was  formerly 
called  the  Grand  River. 

Hamilton,  Mount,  peak,  4,372  ft  high,  W  Calif ,  in 
the  Coast  Range  just  E  of  San  Jose  It  is  the  site 
of  Lick  Observatory  (built  1876-88),  directed  by 
the  Umv  of  California 

Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton,  N.Y  ,  nonsectarian, 
for  men,  chartered  1812,  originating  from  an  acad- 
emy founded  by  Samuel  KIRK  LAND  \mong  its 
graduates  are  Ehhu  Root  and  Alexander  Woollcott 
Hamilton  Inlet,  large  bay  on  the  Labrador  coast  At 
its  narrows  is  Rigolet,  a  post  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company 

Hamitic  languages:  see  LANGUAGE  (table) 
Hamlet,  town  (pop.  5,111),  8  N  C  ,  WSW  of  Fay- 
etteville  near  the  S  C  line    It  is  a  trade  and  ship- 
ping center  for  a  fruitgrowing  area 
Haauet,  by  many  considered  Bhakspere's  greatest 
*   r  and  one  of  the  greatest  works  in  the  world's 


play  a 
hterat 


literature.  The  story  itself  dates  back  to  primitive 
Germanic  times  and  was  first  recorded  by  the  12th- 
century  Danish  scholar  Saxo  Grammaticus  in  His- 
toria  Danica  (c  1200)  Here  Prince  Amleth's  father 
has  been  killed  by  the  usurping  uncle,  the  murder 
is  common  knowledge,  and  the  young  print  e  feigns 
madness  to  save  bis  own  life  and  to  await  revenge 
Returning  from  England,  where  he  has  married  the 
king's  daughter,  he  finds  the  court  celebrating  a 
false  report  of  his  death  Araleth,  still  pretending 
insanity,  tricks  all  into  drunkenness,  sets  the  hall 
afire,  kills  his  uncle,  and  proclaims  himself  king. 
An  Elizabethan  dramatist,  probably  Thomas  Kyd, 
made  the  tale  into  a  Senecan  play  of  revenge,  a 
form  highly  popular  with  his  audience  When 
Shakspere  in  1601-2  rewrote  this  early  play,  which 
belonged  to  his  company,  he  retained  the  events  of 
his  predecessor's  plot,  but  with  characteristic  gen- 
ius he  shifted  the  emphasis  from  the  external  cir- 
cumstances which  prevent  Hamlet  from  revenge  to 
the  complexity  of  Hamlet's  own  nature.  To  this 
day  the  greatness  of  the  play  consists  essentially  in 
the  brilliance  and  impenetrability  of  Hamlet's 
character.  Many  critics  and  actors  nave  attempted 
to  interpret  the  hero,  but  no  agreement  is  likely  to 
be  reached,  and  repeated  readings  of  the  text  itself 
will  prove  more  rewarding  than  any  commentary 
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For  some  indication  of  the  extensive  literature  on 
Hamlet,  see  A.  A.  Raven,  Hamlet  Bibliography  and 
Reference  Guide,  1877  to  1935  (1936),  and  the  sug- 
gested reading  under  the  article  SHAJCSPERB. 
Hamlin,  Alfred  Dwight  Foster,  1855-1926,  American 
architect  and  teacher,  b  Constantinople,  grad. 
Amherst,  1875,  studied  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  the  Eoole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  He  began  practice  with  the  firm  of  MoKim, 
Mead,  and  White,  but  after  1883  taught  architec- 
ture at  Columbia  Umv  ,  he  became  professor  of 
the  history  of  architecture  in  1904  and  director  of 
the  School  of  Architecture  in  191 1  His  chief  writ- 
ings are  Text-Book  of  the  History  of  Architecture 
(1896,  rev  ed  ,  1928)  and  History  of  Ornament 
(1916-23)  His  son,  Talbot  Faulkner  Hamlin, 
1889-,  librarian  of  Avery  Library,  Columbia  Umv  , 
and  later  professor  of  architecture,  wrote  Some 
European  Architectural  Libraries  (1939),  Architec- 
ture through  the  Ages  (1940),  Greek  Revival  Architec- 
ture in  America  (1944),  and  Architecture  an  Art  for 
all  Men  (1947) 

Hamlin,  Hannibal,  1809-91,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  (1861-65),  b.  Paris,  Maine  Admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1833,  he  practiced  at  Hampden, 
Maine  He  was  a  Maine  legislator  (1836-40,  1847), 
a  U  S  Representative  (1843  -47),  and  a  U  S  Sena- 
tor ( 1 848-57)  As  a  Domoi  rat  he  supported  Frank- 
lin Pierce 'M  administration,  but  his  UK  teasing  anti- 
slavers  leanings  led  him  to  join  the  Republican 
party  in  1856,  in  the  same  year  he  bee  ame  governor 
of  Maine.  After  a  few  weeks  he  resigned  to  roeuter 
the  U  S.  Senate,  where  he  became  increasingly 
prominent  Geographical  and  political  considera- 
tions made  him  a  natural  choice  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's running  mate  in  1860  As  Vice  President 
during  the  Civil  War  he  presided  over  the  Senate 
with  ability  and  took  part  in  a  variety  of  govern- 
mental wartime  activities  He  was  again  a  member 
of  the  U  S.  Senate  (1869-81),  supporting  the  Re- 
construction and  economic  policies  of  las  party. 
From  1881  to  1882  he  was  minister  to  Spain.  See 
biography  by  his  grandson  Charles  E  Hamlin 
(1899) 

Hamlin,  city  (pop  2,406),  W  central  Texas,  NW  of 
Abilene  Oil  and  gypsum  have  made  the  fortune  of 
the  city  Gypsum  cement  and  plaster  are  pro- 
duced, and  there  is  a  chick  hatchery 
Hamline  University*  see  SAINT  PAUL,  Minn 
Hamm  (ham),  city  (pop  49,751),  Westphalia,  NW 
Germany,  on  the  Lippe  m  er  It  is  the  largest  rail- 
road center  of  the  Ruhr  district  and  has  iron  and 
steel  foundries  Founded  (1226)  as  the  capital  of 
the  county  of  Mark,  it  later  passed  to  Cloves  and 
thence  to  Brandenburg  It  suffered  great  hard- 
ship in  the  Thirty  Years  War  and  in  the  Seven 
Years  War  and  was  very  heavily  damaged  in  the 
Second  World  War  The  Gothic  city  hall  (15th 
cent )  and  the  Church  of  St  Paul  (c  1300)  were 
destroyed 

Hamm  (hum),  village,  grand  duchv  of  Luxembourg, 
3  mi.  E  of  Luxembourg  There  is  a  large  American 
military  ( emetery.  Gen  George  S  Patton  is  buried 
here 

Hammath  (ham'-)  [Heb  ,-warm  springs],  fortified 
Naphtalite  city  Joshua  19  35  It  is  probably  the 
Hammon  of  1  Chron  6  76  and  the  Hammoth-dor  of 
Joshua  21  32  Hammam  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  S 
of  Tiberias,  is  on  the  Bite  of  Hammath 
Hammedttha  (-C'duthu,  -uda'thu),  father  of  Ha- 
man  Esther  3  1 

Hanunelech  (h&'meJe'k)  [Heb, -the  king],  m  the 
Bible,  form  occurring  in  Jer  36  26  and  38  6  The 
translators  of  AV  toolc  it  for  a  name,  but  it  is  better 
translated  "the  king  " 

hammer.  Men  without  hammers  pound  with  clubs 
and  with  stones  held  m  the  hand  The  club  and 
the  hammerstone  are  believed  to  share  with  the 
digging  stick  (see  SPADE)  the  distinction  of  having 
been  used  as  tools  before  any  tools  were  made  by 
man  One  of  the  first  tools  man  made  was  the 
hammer  Its  history  begins  in  the  Neolithic  period 
Typically  a  hammer  consists  of  two  parts,  the  head 
and  the  handle  Weighting  the  striking  end  of  a 
club  by  attaching  a  hammerstone  to  it  formed  a 
hammer  This  was  improved  by  shaping  the  stone 
so  that  the  handle  might  be  attached  more  firmly 
and  so  that  the  blows  of  the  hammer  might  be  more 
effective  The  wooden  handle  was  commonly  bent 
around  the  stone  head,  which  was  grooved  to  re- 
ceive it.  From  the  hammer  of  stone  the  stone  AX 
was  developed  Both  were  primarily  tools  but  were 
used  also  as  weapons  Hammers  of  bronze  and  of 
other  metals  did  not  make  the  hammer  of  stone 
obsolete  Sometimes  a  hole  was  drilled  through  the 
stone  head  of  a  hammer  to  receive  the  handle  A 
hole  for  the  handle  became  a  usual  detail  in  the 
design  of  hammerheads  of  metal  The  Romans 
varied  the  design  of  their  iron  hammerheads  to 
adapt  them  to  different  purposes  Modern  ham- 
mers with  steel  heads  are  made  for  driving  nails  and 
for  shaping  metals  The  power  hammer  came  into 
use  c  1840  The  stone  hammer  is  the  emblem  of 
Thor.  See  also  PNEUMATIC  APPLIANCES  AND  TOOLS 
See  Thomas  Hibben,  The  Carpenter'*  Tod  Chest 
(1933) ,  E  M.  Wyatt,  Common  Woodworking  Tools 
(1936);  A  P  Morgan,  Tools  (1948), 
Hammerfest  (hft'murfest),  city  (pop.  3,588),  Finn- 


mark  oo.,  N  Norway,  a  port  on  small. Kval  island 
It  is  the  northernmost  city  of  Europe,  but  its  har- 
bor is  always  ice  free.  A  fishing,  whaling,  and  seal- 
ing center,  Hammerfest  exports  cod-liver  oil,  tram 
oil,  furs,  and  fish.  Incorporated  in  1789,  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1890  and  was  reconstructed  on 
entirely  modern  lines  It  served  as  a  German  naval 
base  in  the  Second  World  War.  Before  evacuating 
the  city,  the  Germans  demolished  it  thoroughly, 
but  reconstruction  was  soon  begun. 

Hammer-Purgstall,  Joseph,  Baron  yon  (yS'sfcf  fun 
ha'mur-p6t>rk'shtal),  1774-1856,  Austrian  diplo- 
mat and  Orientalist  An  assiduous  worker,  he 
spent  his  life  trying  to  make  the  literature  and  lore 
of  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Turkey  known  in  Germany 
He  influenced  Ruckert,  and  his  translation  of  the 
Persian  poet  Hafu  inspired  Goethe's  Divan 

Hammersmith,  metropolitan  borough  (1931  pop 
135,523,  1948  estimated  pop  115,800)  of  W  Lon- 
don, England,  just  W  of  Kensington  Here  were 
the  Kelmscott  Press,  founded  by  William  Morris, 
and  the  Doves  Press  of  Cobden-Sanderson  St 
Paul's  School  for  boys  was  founded  in  1509  by  John 
Colet  Milton  and  Pepys  were  both  at  St  Paul's 
before  going  to  Cambridge 

Hammerstein,  Oscar  (ha'murstln),  1847-1919,  Gor- 
man-American operatic  impresario  He  made  his 
fortune  oil  a  cigar-making  machine  In  1888  he 
built  the  Harlem  Opera  House,  and  m  1892  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  The  scene  of  his  prin- 
cipal activities,  however,  was  a  second  Manhattan 
Opera  House,  built  in  1906,  where  he  gave  note- 
worthy productions,  brought  many  fine  singers  to 
the  United  States,  and  introduced  Louise,  Pelltas 
et  Melisande,  and  Elektra  to  the  American  public 
In  1910  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  bought 
his  interests,  stipulating  that  he  was  to  produce  no 
more  operas  in  the  Umted  States  for  10  years 
Upon  the  failure  (1913)  of  an  operatic  venture  m 
London,  he  returned  to  New  York  and  built  the 
American  Opera  House  (later  called  the  Lexington 
Opera  House),  but  his  plans  to  produce  opera  theio 
were  halted  by  court  order 

Hammerstein,  Oscar,  2d,  1895-,  American  lyricist 
and  librettist,  b  New  York  city,  grad  Columbia, 
1916,  grandson  of  Oscar  Hainmerstem.  With  the 
composer  Richard  Rodgers  he  has  brought  to  the 
stage  the  musicals  Oklahoma'  (1943),  Carousel 
(1945),  Allegro  (1947),  and  South  Pacific  (1949) 
All  but  Allegro  made  theatrical  history  by  running 
for  great  lengths  of  time,  notable  also  is  the  fa<  t 
that  serious  plots  and  sometimes  tragic  overtones 
are  employed,  contrarj'  to  previous  musical  tradi- 
tion Earlier,  Hammerstein  had  written  books  and 
lyrics  for  Hose  Marie  (1924),  with  music  by  Rudolf 
Friml,  Desert  Kong  (1986)  and  New  Moon  (1028). 
both  with  music  by  Sigmund  Romberg,  and  Show 
Boat  (1927),  to  Jerome  Kern's  score 

Hammett,  Dashiell  (thishel')v  1894-,  American  writ- 
er of  detective  fiction,  b  Eastern  Shore  of  Mar\- 
land  He  had  been  a  detective  and  a  reviewer  of 
detective  fiction  when  his  first  novel,  Red  Harvtst 
(1929),  appeared  Among  his  best  works  are  Tht 
Maltese  Falcon  (1930)  and  The  Glass  Key  (1931) 
The  Thin  Man  (1932)  was  so  succ  essful  as  a  mov  ing 
picture  that  Hammett  has  since  written  little  ex- 
cept film  pla>  8  His  fie  turn  is  fast-paced  and  realis- 
tic and  his  dialogue  excellent  He  was  a  founder  of 
the  "tough"  8<  hool  of  detective  fiction 

hammock,  suspended  bed,  usually  of  canvas,  net- 
ting, or  leather  The  hammock  and  its  name  were 
introduced  to  Europeans  by  Columbus,  who  learned 
of  them  from  American  Indians  Hammocks  of 
heavy  canvas  were  formerly  much  used  by  sailors, 
especially  in  naval  vessels,  and  were  suspended  at 
night  from  hooks  m  the  deck  beams  and  stowed 
away  during  the  day 

Hammoleketh  (-m&'lukSth)  [Heb, -the  queenj, 
mother  of  Ishod  1  Chron  7  18 

Hammon,  Jupiter,  c  1720-c.lSOO,  American  Negro 
poet,  a  Long  Island  slave  His  religious  poem  An 
Evening  Thought,  printed  in  1761,  preceded  the 
publication  of  Philhs  Wheatley's  poems  In  1786, 
in  an  address  before  the  African  Society  of  New 
York,  Hammon  advised  his  fellow  slaves  not  to  re- 
volt and  advocated  that  the  masters  should  free 
their  slaves  voluntarily.  See  Vernon  Loggins,  The 
Negro  Author  (1931) 

Hammon.  1  Unidentified  Asherite  town,  Joshua 
19  28  ft  See  HAMMATH 

Hammond,  Tames  Henry,  1807-64,  governor  of 
South  Carolina  (1842-44),  b.  Newberry  co  ,  S  C  , 
grad  South  Carolina  College  (now  the  Univ.  of 
South  Carolina),  1825.  A  lawyer  and  the  owner  of 
large  plantations  on  the  Savannah  river,  Hammond 
from  the  days  of  the  nullification  movement  was 
firm  in  his  belief  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  South- 
ern states  to  secede  from  the  Union.  This  belief  he 
voiced  boldly  (1835-36)  in  the  U  S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  speeches  opposing  antislavery  peti- 
tions and  other  actions  of  abolitionists  As  gover- 
nor he  considered  the  times,  marked  by  the  turmoil 
over  the  tariff  of  1842,  ripe  for  secession.  He  at- 
tended the  Nashville  Convention  of  1850,  but  ad- 
judged its  results  ineffective.  In  1857  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  U  S.  Senate  and  there,  m  reply  to  William 
*  '  ...  ..  wn 

be- 


ou  w  wie  v  o.  ctsuaitj  BUU  uterw,  »u  rvuiy  w  TT  jiunu 

Seward,  made  his  famous  "Cotton  is  King"  speech 
Strangely  enough,  as  the  crisis  approached  He  be- 
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ran  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  secession,  thinking  the 
South  could  attain  its  desired  ends  within  the 
Union.  He  later  supported  the  Confederacy,  though 
he  criticized  the  government  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
See  biography  by  Elizabeth  Merritt  (1923). 
Hammond,  John  Hays,  1855-1936,  American  min- 
ing engineer,  b.  San  Francisco,  grad  Yale,  1876 
After  studying  in  Germany  he  became  attached 
(1880)  to  the  U  S  Geological  Survey,  examining 
California  gold  fields.  Afterwards  he  met  with  sev- 
eral adventures  in  the  Southwest,  in  Mexico,  and 
in  the  Andes  while  doing  engineering  work  He 
went  (1893)  to  South  Africa  and  was  soon  em- 
ploy ed  by  Cecil  Rhodes  Involved  ( 1895-96)  in  the 
Jameson  raid,  Hammond  was  captured  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  the  Boors  He  watt  soon  released 
upon  payment  of  $125,000,  and  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1900  He  was  assoc  lated  with  im- 
portant financial  interests,  promoting  many  mining 
and  hydroelectric  projects  He  served  (1922-23)  as 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Coal  Commission  See  his 
autobiography  (1985).  His  son  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond, Jr,  1888-,  b  San  Francisco,  grad  Yale, 
1910,  gamed  note  as  an  inventor  and  an  electrical 
engineer  He  became  a  director  of  the  Radio  Corp 
of  America  His  numerous  inventions  include  tor- 
pedoes for  coastal  defense,  imendiary  projectiles, 
and  radio,  telegraphic,  and  telephonic  apparatus 

Hammond,  Laurens,  1895-,  American  manufacturer 
and  inventor,  b  Evanston,  III ,  M  E  Cornell  Umv  , 
1916  Originally  a  manufacturer  of  electric  clocks, 
he  later  turned  to  the  invention  and  manufacture 
of  electric  musical  instruments  The  pipeless  Ham- 
mond organ,  first  marketed  m  1935,  produces 
Mounds  by  amplified  electrical  vibrations,  the 
Novachord  imitates  the  tones  of  orchestral  instru- 
ments 

Hammond.  1  City  (pop  70,184),  NW  Ind  ,  near 
Lake  Michigan  between  Gary  and  Chicago,  on  the 
Grand  Calumet,  settled  1861,  me  1884  It  IB  an 
important  industrial  center  in  the  Calumet  region 
and  has  railroad  repair  shops,  chemical  works, 
Hiu  gical -supply  factories  and  soap  plants  The  im- 
petus for  its  early  growth  was  the  location  of  abat- 
toirs here  2  City  (pop  6,033),  SE  La  ,  E  of  Baton 
Rouge,  settled  1855,  me  1888  It  is  called  the 
"strawberry  capital  of  America  "  A  state  experi- 
ment station  and  Southeastern  Louisiana  College 
are  here 

Hamraondsport,  village  <pop  1,112),  S  N  Y  ,  at  the 
southern  end  of  Keuka  Lake,  in  a  grape  region ,  me 
1871  Champagne  and  other  wines  are  pioduced 
Glenn  Curtiss  was  born  in  the  village  and  made 
aviation  experiments  here 

Htmmonton,  town  (pop  7,068),  S  central  N  J  ,  SE 
of  Camdcn ,  settled  m  the  1850s,  me  1866  It  is  the 
(enter  of  a  fruit  region,  with  cannenes  and  a  coop- 
erative market 

Hammoth-dor  (ham'-)    see  HAMMATH 

Hammurabi  (hamoora'bP).  fl  2100  BC,  king  of 
B\im,owA,  known  from  his  manv  letters  and  his 
law  (ode  He  was  a  founder  of  the  greatness  of 
Bab\lon,  and  the  letters  reveal  his  imperial  inter- 
est m  the  whole  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley  His 
i  ode  of  laws  is  on*  of  the  greatest  of  am  lent  codes, 
it  is  carved  on  a  dionto  column,  in  3,600  lines  of 
<  uneiform ,  it  was  found  at  Susa  and  is  now  at  Pans 
It  is  particularly  strong  in  prohibitions  of  defraud- 
ing the  helpless,  and  it  is  genuinely  humanitarian 
One  savage  feature  IB  the  retributive  nature  of  the 
punishment,  which  follows  "an  eve  for  an  eve"  lit- 
erally The  biblical  Amraphcl,  ally  of  CHRDOR- 
i  A.OMKR,  is  identified  by  some  with  Hammurabi 
Other  systems  of  dating  place  Hammurabi  much 
later,  possibly  c  1700  B  (" 

Hamonah  (h&mo'nu)  {Heb  .•multitude],  name  to 
be  given  a  city  m  the  prophecy  in  Ezek  39  16 

Hamon-gog  (ha'-)  (Heb  ,  -multitude  of  Gog],  name 
to  be  given  a  valley  in  the  prophecy  in  Eiek 
39  11-16 

Htmor  (ha'-)  (Heb  , -she-ass],  head  of  the  family  of 
whom  Abraham  bought  his  tomb  Gen  34  2-31 
Emmor  Acts  7  16 

Hampden,  John  (hamp'diin,  ham'dun),  1594-1643, 
English  statesman,  cousin  of  Oliver  Cromwell  He 
served  in  Parliament  from  1621  His  conviction  in 
1637  for  refusing  to  pay  ship  monev,  a  tax  historic- 
ally imposed  only  in  the  maritime  counties,  inflamed 
popular  resentment  against  Charles  I  Hampden 
was  one  of  the  five  members  whose  attempted  ar- 
rest by  Charles  in  person  (1642)  helped  to  precipi- 
tate the  civil  war  He  raised  a  regiment  for  the  par- 
liamentarians, fought  at  Edgehill  and  Reading,  and 
was  mortally  wounded  at  Chalgrove  Field,  fighting 
Prince  Rupert  His  stalwart  resistance  to  Charles 
made  Hampden  a  popular  hero  of  the  parliamentar- 
ians See  biography  by  Hugh  Williamson  (1933) 

Hampden,  Walter  (ham'dun),  1879-,  American  ac- 
tor, whose  real  name  was  Walter  Hampden  Dough- 
erty, b.  Brooklyn,  N.Y  After  studying  acting  in 
Parts  he  made  his  stage  debut  m  London  (1901) 
in  classical  repertory.  In  1907  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  supporting  Nanmova  in  an  Ibsen 
series  and  later  appearing  with  distinction  in  Ken- 
nedy's Servant  in  the  House  and  m  Shaksperian 
drama.  After  1923  he  acted  with  his  own  company 
in  a  variety  of  works  which  included  Ibsen's  Enemy 
a/  the  People  wad  Capontaechi  (Arthur  Qoodnoh's 


adaptation  from  Browning's  Ring  and  the  Book) 
and  in  Brian  Hooker's  adaptation  of  Rostand's 
Cyrano  de  Beraerac 

Htmpden  (ham 'dim,  hamp'-).  1  Town  (pop  2,591), 
S  Maine,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Penobscot  below 
Bangor;  settled  1767,  mo  1794  In  Sept ,  1814,  the 
village  was  plundered  by  a  British  force  from  Cas- 
tme  A  park  commemorates  Dorothea  Dix,  born 
in  Hampden  I  Rural  town  (pop  1,023),  S  Mass  , 
settled  c  1740,  set  off  from  Springfield  1878 

Hampdon-Sydney  College,  at  Hampden-Sydney, 
Va  ,  near  Farmville,  for  men,  opened  by  Presby- 
terians as  an  academy  1776,  chartered  as  a  college 
1783 

Hampshire  (hamp'shlr,  -shur)  or  Hants  (hints), 
maritime  county  (1,649 sq  mi  ,1931  pop  1,102,770, 
1948  estimated  pop  1,100,310),  S  England.  The 
area  and  population  are  of  the  mainland  only, 
which  is  the  administrative  county  of  Southamp- 
ton The  old  county  of  Hampshire  includes  also 
the  Isle  of  WIGHT  WINCHESTER,  the  county  town, 
is  famous  for  its  cathedral  and  its  public  school 
Hampshire  is  undulating  and  is  crossed  by  two 
chalk  downs,  rising  in  places  to  more  than  1,000  ft 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Test,  the  Itthen,  and 
the  East  Avon  The  region  is  devoted  to  sheep 
raising  and  dairy  farming  It  also  has  extensive 
shipbuilding  and  a  large  maritime  trade  SOUTH- 
AMPTON, on  Southampton  Water,  which  extends 
northwest  from  the  confluence  of  the  Solent  and  the 
Spithead ,  is  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  Britain  Ports- 
mouth is  also  an  important  port  Hampshire  was 
the  nucleus  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Wessex 
and  has  numerous  historical  and  literary  associa- 
tions Since  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888  the 
mainland  has  officially  been  known  as  the  county  of 
Southampton  See  Arthur  Mee,  Hamptfnre  vnth 
the  I  tie  of  Wight  (1939) 

Hampshire  sheep,  breed  of  largo  sheep  native  to 
Hampshire,  England,  where  they  were  derived  by 
crossbreeding  Southdowns,  Cotswolds,  and  other 
existing  breeds  The  sheep  is  hornless  and  has  a 
black  face  and  black  legs  It  has  spread  widely 
over  the  world  on  farms  and  on  the  range,  and  is 
one  of  the  leading  breeds  in  the  United  States, 
being  popular  m  both  the  East  and  the  West  for 
the  production  of  market  lambs 

Hampstead  (hnmp'stld,  ham'-),  metropolitan  bor- 
ough (1931  pop  88,947,  1948  estimated  pop 
95,480)  of  NW  London,  England  It  is  a  residen- 
tial district,  popular  with  writers  and  artists 
Among  those  who  have  lived  here  are  Keats,  Con- 
stable, Du  Manner,  and  Kate  Greenaway  Hamp- 
vtead  Heath,  a  public  park  of  Sb9  acres,  is  on  a  hill 
above  Old  Hampstead 

Hampton,  Wade,  c  1752-1835,  American  planter 
and  general,  b  Halifax  oo  ,  Va  After  serving  as  a 
•colonel  under  Gen  Thomas  Sumter  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  he  took  part  in  South  Carolina 
politics,  opposing  the  ratification  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  serving  as  a  U  S  Representative 
(1795-97,  1803-5)  He  developed  large  cotton 
plantations  in  South  Carolina  before  1800,  held 
sugar  plantations  m  Mississippi  after  1811,  and  was 
reputed  to  be  the  wealthiest  planter  of  his  day  ui 
America  A  major  general  m  the  War  of  1812,  he 
was  given  command  of  a  for<->e  which  was  to  march 
from  N  New  York  to  the  St  Lawrence  and  then, 
after  effe<  tmg  a  union  with  Gen  James  Wilkinson's 
army ,  move  against  Montreal  He  was  turned  back 
in  the  battle  of  CH  VTEAUGAY,  blamed  by  Wilkinson 
for  the  failure  of  the  campaign,  and  resigned  his 
command  Wade  Hampton  (1818-1902)  was  his 
grandson 

Hampton,  Wade,  1818-1902,  Confederate  general,  b. 
Charleston,  S  C  ,  grad  South  Carolina  College 
(now  Untv  of  South  Carolina),  1836,  grandson 
of  Wade  Hampton  (c  1752-1835)  Hampton,  a 
wealthy  planter,  served  in  the  South  Carolina  legis- 
lature from  1852  to  1861  In  the  Civil  War  he 
raised  Hampton's  Legion,  which  he  led  at  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run  He  commanded  an  infantry 
brigade  in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  being  made  a 
brigadier  general  m  May,  1862,  but  in  July  was 

Bven  a  brigade  in  the  cavalry  of  J  E  B  STUART 
e  was  active  in  most  of  Stuart's  operations, 
(1862-64),  and  when  Jeb  was  killed  in  1864,  Hamp- 
ton succeeded  him  as  commander  of  the  cavalry 
«orps  Handicapped  by  lack  of  mounts,  he  was  still 
a  match  for  the  numerically  superior  Union  cavalry 
in  fighting  around  Richmond  and  Petersburg  In 
Jan.,  1865,  Hampton  took  part  of  his  force  to  the 
Carolmas,  where  he  was  engaged  in  covering  J  E 
Johnston's  army  until  the  surrender  to  Sherman 
He  had  been  promoted  lieutenant  general  m  Feb  , 
1865  In  the  memorable  election  of  1876,  the 
Democrats  of  South  Carolina  were  led  to  victory  by 
Hampton,  their  candidate  for  governor  Daniel 
H  Chamberlain,  the  carpetbagger  incumbent,  dis- 
puted the  result,  but  when,  m  April,  1877,  Federal 
troops  were  withdrawn,  he  had  no  support  More 
for  this  political  triumph,  which  restored  home  rule, 
than  for  his  military  prowess  is  Hampton  a  state 
hero  He  was  reelected  in  1878  and  until  1890  was 
the  dominant  figure  in  South  Carolina  politics  In 
that  year  Benjamin  TILLMAN  led  his  forces  in  a 
successful  revolt  against  Hampton's  rule,  and 
Hampton,  who  had  served  in  the  U  8.  Senate  after 
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1879,  was  defeated  for  reelection.  He  was  (1893- 
09)  commissioner  of  Pacific  railroads.  See  E  L 
Wells,  Hampton  and  Hu  Cavalry  (1899)  and  Hamp- 
ton and  Reconstruction  (1907),  A  B  Williams, 
Hampton  and  Hit  Red  Shirts  (1935) ,  D  8.  Freeman, 
Lee's  Lieutenants  (3  vols  ,  1942-44) ,  M.  W.  Well- 
man,  Chant  tn  Gray  (1949) 

Hampton,  former  urban  district  (1931  pop.  13,081), 
since  1937  part  of  Twickenham,  Middlesex,  Eng- 
land, on  the  Thames  and  WSW  of  London  David 
Garnck's  house  is  here  Hampton  Court  Palace 
was  built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  m  1515  as  his  private 
residence  After  his  downfall  it  was  taken  by  Henry 
VIII  and  continued  to  be  a  royal  residence  to  the 
time  of  George  II  William  III  had  part  of  it  torn 
down  and  rebuilt  by  Christopher  Wren  It  has  an 
art  gallery  and  gardens  open  to  the  public  Many 
of  its  rooms  are  occupied  by  royal  pensioners  See 
Edward  Yates,  Hampton  Court  ( 1935)  The  Hamp- 
ton Court  Conference  was  held  in  1604,  early  in 
the  reign  of  James  I,  to  seek  a  basis  of  agreement 
between  the  Puritans  and  the  Established  Church 
Its  results  were  most  unsatisfactory  to  the  Puritans, 
and  many  Puritan  clergymen  were  expelled 
Hampton.  1  City  (pop  4,006),  co  seat  of  Franklin 
co  ,  N  Iowa,  S  of  Mason  City,  founded  1856,  me 
1870  It  is  a  trade  and  processing  center  in  a  farm 
and  livestock  area  Beeds  Lake  State  Park  is  near 
by  a  Town  (pop  2,137),  SE  N  H  ,  S  of  Ports- 
mouth, me  1639  Hampton  Beach  is  a  resort 
The  town  is  the  birthplace  of  Henry  Dearborn 
Whittier  lived  at  "Elmfield  "  3  City  (pop  5,898), 
SE  Va  ,  one  of  the  ports  of  HAMPTON  ROADS  The 
courthouse  of  Elizabeth  City  co  is  here  One  of 
the  oldest  continuous  English  settlements  m  the 
country,  Hampton  was  settled  in  1610  on  the  site 
of  an  Indian  village,  laid  out  in  1680,  and  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1849,  as  a  city  m  1908  It  was 
sacked  by  the  British  in  1813  and  in  1861  was 
burned  by  Confederates  It  has  important  fisheries 
and  ships  large  quantities  of  oysters  and  crabs 
Near  by  is  Langley  Field,  a  U  S  army  air  base 
opened  in  1917  The  city  is  the  seat  of  Hampton 
Institute  (Negro,  nonsectarian,  coeducational), 
opened  in  1868,  chartered  in  1870,  and  called  a 
normal  and  agricultural  institute  until  1930  It 
became  a  college  in  1920  and  has  divisions  of  agri- 
culture, business,  education,  home  economics, 
trades  and  industries,  and  general  education  It 
was  founded  by  the  American  Missionary  Associ- 
ation through  the  efforts  of  Samuel  C  Armstrong 
and  planned  as  "education  for  life  "  Booker  T 
Washington  and  other  early  Tuskegee  teachers 
studied  at  Hampton  Institute  Indians  attended 
from  1878  to  1923  It  is  the  best-endowed  school  for 
Negroes  and  was  the  first  to  become  internationally 
known  Students  perform  much  of  the  manual 
labor  There  is  an  anthropology  museum 
Hampton  Court  Conference*  and  Hampton  Court 

Palace*  see  HAMPTON,  England 
Hampton  Institute  see  HAMPTOV,  Va 
Hampton  Roads,  roadstead,  SE  Va  ,  between  Old 
Point  Comfort  and  Sewall  Point,  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  James,  Nansemond,  and  Eliza- 
beth rivers  pass  into  Chesapeake  Bay  Four  miles 
long  and  40  ft  deep,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  natural 
harbors  in  the  world,  with  Newport  News  and 
Hampton  on  the  north  and  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
mouth on  the  south  Newport  News,  Norfolk,  and 
Portsmouth  constitute  the  Port  of  Hampton  Roads, 
under  the  State  Port  Authontv  of  Virginia  (1926) 
— one  of  the  busiest  U  S  seaports  The  roads  have 
long  been  important  to  the  U  S  navy,  and  the 
operating  base  at  Norfolk  is  headquarters  of  the  At- 
lantic Fleet  The  Civil  War  battl«  of  Hampton 
Roads  (March,  1862)  was  featured  by  the  fight  be- 
tween tho  ironclads  MONITOR  AND  MERRIMAC 
Hampton  Roads  Peace  Conference,  meeting  held  on 
Feb  3,  1865,  on  board  the  Union  transport  River 
Queen  in  Hampton  Roads  with  the  object  of  ending 
the  Civil  War  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary 
William  H  Seward  represent^  the  Union,  and 
A  H  Stephens,  R  M  T  Hunter,  and  J  A  Camp- 
bell, the  Confederacy  It  was  brought  about 
through  the  efforts  of  Francis  P  BLAIR  (1791- 
1876)  Unofficially,  but  with  Lincoln's  knowledge, 
Blair  had  discussed  with  Jefferson  Davis  the  pos- 
sibility of  restoring  peace  through  a  united  opposi- 
tion to  European  intervention  in  Mexico  Lincoln's 
terms — reunion,  acceptance  of  emancipation,  im- 
mediate cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the  disbanding 
of  all  Confederate  forces — proved  unacceptable  to 
the  South,  and  the  confeience  failed, 
hamster,  small  rodent  native  to  the  temperate' parts 
of  Europe  and  of  W  Asia  It  has  a  rather  thickset 
body  growing  to  a  length  of  about  6  in  ,  and  its 
hairy  tail  is  only  M  in  long  The  coat  w  usually 
some  shade  of  brown  or  gray  above,  sometimes 
black  or  marked  with  black,  and  the  under  parts 
are  white  The  head  is  relatively  broad,  the  ears 
round,  and  there  are  large  internal  cheek  pouches 
In  the  wild  state  it  feeds  in  summer  on  small  ani- 
mals and  in  winter  lives  on  grain  which  it- stores  m 
quantities  in  underground  chambers  It  was  intro- 
duced in  the  United  States  as  a  laboratory  animal 
and  as  a  pet 

Hamsun,  Knut  (kun<55t'  ham'sd&n),  I860-,  Norwe- 
gian novelist.  He  led  a  wandering  life  and  on  his 
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second  visit  to  America  (1886-88)  worked  as  a 
streetcar  conductor  in  Chicago,  aa  a  lecturer  in 
Minneapolis,  and  as  a  harvest  hand  in  the  wheat 
fields  of  North  Dakota.  Returning  to  Europe,  he 
published  a  scathing  book  on  the  cultural  life  of 
modern  America  (1889)  and  the  novel  Hunger 
(1890,  Eng  tr  ,  1899),  which,  for  ite  unprecedented 
naturalism,  aroused  a  great  deal  of  criticism.  In 
Paris,  Hamsun  wrote  Pan  (1894),  an  immediate 
success.  He  wrote  a  trilogy  of  plays,  a  volume  of 
lyrics  (1903),  and  in  1017  the  novel  The  Growth  of 
the  Soil  (Eng.  tr ,  1920).  which  was  awarded  the 
1920  Nobel  Prise  in  Literature  Later  works  are 
Vagabond*  (1927;  En«  tr.,  1930),  The  Road  Leads 
On  (1933;  Eng  tr  ,  1934),  and  The  Ring  It  Closed 
(1936,  Eng  tr  ,  1937).  In  the  Second  World  War, 
Hamsun  lost  his  popularity  because  of  his  open 
acceptance  and  approval  of  the  German  invasion 
•of  his  OOUQ  try  He  was  tried  as  a  collaborationist  in 
1947  and  fined  $85.000.  Bee  H.  A  Larsen.  Knot 
Hamtun  (1922),  Alrik  Gustafson,  Six  Scandinavian 
N<n«iiats  (1940). 

Hamiramck  (h&mtra'mJk),  city  (pop.  49,839),  3E 
Mich  ,  within  the  confines  of  Detroit,  me  as  a 
Tillage  1901,  as  a  city  1922  Its  population,  largely 
Polish,  grew  mainly  after  the  coining  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry  c  1910  Metal  and  roofing  prod- 
ucts and  machinery  are  made  Hamtramck  3  pub- 
lic school  system  under  the  leadership  of  M.  R 
Key  worth  (1923-35)  undertook  a  notable  plan  of 
education  for  democracy. 

1  (haimVul),  Simeon's  grandson     1  Chron. 


Hamtd  (h&'ml),  grandson  of  Judah    Gen.  46  12 

Hamun-i-Helmand  (ham<5on'-g-he1'mund),  marshy 
lake*  area  5,000  sq  mi ,  on  the  border  of  Iran  and 
Afghanistan  It  is  fed  by  the  Helmand,  the  Far  ah, 
and  other  rivers  It  sometimes  overflows  into  the 
Gaud-i-Zireh,  another  swamp 

Hamotal  (hamQ'-),  mother  of  Jehoahax  and  Zede- 
kiah.  2  Kings  23.31,  24  18,  Jer  52  1 

Han  (han),  dynasty  of  China,  which  ruled  from  202 
BC,  toAD  220  Liu  Pang,  the  first  Han  emperor, 
had  been  a  minor  official  under  the  Ch'm  dynasty 
After  the  fall  of  the  Oh 'in  he  advanced  from  the 
Hwai  river  valley  to  conquer  the  feudal  kingdoms 
to  the  north  and  south  and  the  strategic  area  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Wei  and  Yellow  rivers.  In 
this  fruitful  region  guarded  by  the  Yellow  River  to 
the  east  and  the  Tsingliug  mts  to  the  south,  the 
Han  emperors  ruled  for  400  years  with  one  inter- 
ruption, A  D  c.9  an  agrarian  reformer  seised  the 
throne  and  established  the  Hsin  dynasty,  which 
divided  the  Early  or  Western  Han  period  from  the 
Later  or  Eastern  Han  period,  which  began  A  D 
<5.25  The  entire  Han  era  was  one  of  political  and 
cultural  centralisation  and  expansion.  The  writing 
brush  and  paper  and  ink  came  into  wide  use,  the 
consequent  modification  of  the  written  characters 
led  to  editing  of  texts  which  scholars  until  then  had 
inscribed  on  stone.  The  first  dictionary  and  the 
first  encyclopedic  history  of  China  were  compiled. 
The  coming  of  Buddhism  increased  cultural  ties 
with  India  and  other  parts  of  the  Near  East  Trade 
with  border  tribes  was  increased  to  pacify  them 
and  to  gain  their  allegiance  The  dynasty  collapsed 
A.D.  o  220  and  was  followed  bv  some  350  years  of 
smaller  political  units,  including  the  Three  King- 
doms and  the  Tsin  and  the  Sui  dynasties 

Baa  (han),  river,  c.800  mi  long,  rising  m  SW  Shensi 
pror.,  China  It  flows  E  through  Shensi  prov.  and 
BE  through  Hupeh  prov  to  join  the  Yangtze  river 
At  the  junction  of  the  rivers  he  the  cities  of  Han- 
kow, Wuchang,  and  Hanyang  Much  of  the  Han 

Hanaford,  P\oebe  Ann  (Coffin)  (ha'nufurd),  1829- 
1921,  American  Umversalist  minister  She  was  the 
first  woman  to  be  regularly  ordained  (1868)  in  New 
England. 

Haaaneel  (h&na'mSel,  han'umel),  son  of  Jeremiah's 
unoUShaUum  Jer  32.7-9,12,44 


juaaa  (h&'~)  [Heb  ,- merciful]  1  Reader  with  Kara 
In  explaining  the  law.  Neh  872  Sealer  of  the 
covenant,  probably  the  same  as  the  preceding 
Neh.  10.10.  8  Descendant  of  Saul.  1  Chron  838, 
0.44.  4  One  of  David's  guard.  1  Chron  11  43 

•  One  of  Nehamiah's   treasuiero.     Neh    13  13 

•  Father  of  men  who  had  a  room  m  the  Temple 
Jer.  35.4     7,  S  Sealers  of  the  covenant    Neh. 
10  22,26.  9  Family  of  Nethimm    Kara  2.46,  Neh. 
7.49.   10  Benjanute  <jh»ef.   1  Chron.  8.23. 

Baaaneel  (bana'n&l,  h&'nunSl)  [Heb.. -God  IB  gra- 
cious], tower,  on  the  Jerusalem  wall.  Neh.  3  1, 
12.39,  Jer.  31.38;  Zech.  14.10. 

Hfl^yi  (h&'nunl,  hana'-)  [Heb.,  "•gracious].  1  Chief 
singer  of  David.  1  Chron.  25  4,25.  2  Seer  who 
reproved  Asa  2  Chron.  16  7.  Apparently  this  is 
the  father  of  Jehu  1  Kmg»  16  1,7,  8  Governor  of 
Jerusalem.  Neh.  1  2;  7,2.  4  Priest.  Esra  10.20. 

•  Singer,  Neh.  12.36. 

Hananuh  (hanOnl'il)  [Heb., -grace  of  God]  1  One 
of  the  THREE  HOLT  CHILDREN  I  False  prophet. 
Jer.  28.  8  Son  of  Zerubbapel.  1  Chron  3  19 
4  Musician.  iGhron  25.33.  *  Father  of  ZBDBJUAH 
4.  6  Grandfather  of  IBMAH.  7  Benjamite,  i 
Chron.  8.24  8  Captain  under  King  Uzziah. 
2  Chron.  24.11.  0  Man  who  had  a  foreign  wifeu 
Ezra  10.28.  10  Sealer  of  the  covenant,  Neh.  10,23. 


11. 1«  Repairers  of  the  wall.  Neh.  3,8,30.  18  Chief 
priest.  Neh  12.12.  14  Priest  at  the  dedication  of 
the  walls  Neh.  12  41  18  Governor  in  Jerusalem. 
Neh.  7.2,3  Ananias  and  Annas  are  Greek  forms  of 
this  name. 

Hanau  (ha'nou),  city  (1939  pop.  42,191;  1946  pop. 
22.067),  Hesse-Nassau,  W  Germany,  on  the  Main 
and  Kmiig  rivers.  It  has  a  diamond-polishing  and 
jewelry  industry.  It  suffered  heavily  in  the  Second 
World  War.  Jakob  and  Wilhelm  Grimm  were  born 
here 

Hancock,  John,  1737-93,  American  Revolutionary 
patriot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
b  Bramtree,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard,  1754  From  an 
uncle  he  inherited  Boston's  leading  mercantile 
firm,  and  naturally  he  opposed  the  Stamp  Act 
(1765)  and  other  British  trade  restrictions  In  1 768 
his  ship  Liberty  was  seized  as  a  smuggler  and  con- 
fiscated bv  the  crown  A  riot  ensued,  and  later  the 
ship  was  burned  Hancock  was  hailed  as  a  martyr 
and  elected  (1769)  to  the  General  Court,  where  he 
joined  Samuel  Adams  in  advocating  resistance  to 
England  Gen  Thomas  GA.QB  issued  u  warrant  for 
their  arrest,  but  during  the  confusion  of  the  battles 
of  Lexington  and  Concord,  which  began  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  they  escaped  Hancock  was  a 
member  (1775-80)  and  president  (1776-77)  of  the 
Continental  Congress  His  name  appears  first  on 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  term 
"John  Hancock"  is  often  used  to  mean  a  signature 
He  was  governor  of  Massachusetts  (1780-85,  1787- 
93)  See  biographies  by  Lorenzo  Sears  (1912)  and 
H  S  Allan  (1948) 

Hancock,  Winfield  Scott,  1824-86,  Union  general  in 
the  Civil  War,  b  Montgomery  Square,  near  Noms- 
town,  Pa  ,  grad  West  Point,  1844.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Mexican  War  and  was  chief  quar- 
termaster on  the  Pacific  coast  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out.  Made  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers 
in  Sept,  1861,  Hancock  fought  m  the  Peninsular 
campaign  (1862),  in  the  Antietam  campaign  he 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  a  division  His  com- 
mand was  heavily  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Freder- 
icksburg  (1862)  and  Chancellorsville  (1863)  In 
the  GHTTYBBURG  CAMPAIGN  Hancock,  now  com- 
manding the  2d  Corps  was  most  conspicuous  Gen 
George  G  Meade  chose  to  fight  at  Gettysburg  on 
his  recommendation,  and  m  the  last  two  days  of 
the  battle  Hancock  was  foremost  m  repulsing  the 
Confederate  attacks,  particularly  Pickett's  charge 
on  July  3,  1863  He  was  severely  wounded  Han- 
cock led  the  2d  Corps  in  the  WILDERNESS  CAM- 
PAIGN and  in  the  operations  around  Petersburg 
until  Nov ,  1864,  when  he  left  to  recruit  a  new 
corps  His  course  as  chief  of  the  military  depart- 
ment of  Louisiana  and  Texas  after  the  war  was 
characterized  by  a  wise  humanity,  which  was  not 
approved  by  the  radicals  in  Congress  He  was 
transferred  to  another  command  at  his  own  re- 
quest The  Democratic  party  nominated  him  for 
President  m  1880,  on  his  military  record  Garfield 
defeated  him,  but  with  only  a  shgbt  popular  plural- 
ity See  Altnira  Hancock,  Remtnuctnces  of  Win- 
field  Scott  Hancock  (1887),  biography  by  F  A 
Walker  (1895) 

Hancock.  1  City  (pop  5,564),  Keweenaw  peninsula, 
extreme  N  Mich  ,  on  the  Portage  Lake  Ship  Canal, 
in  a  copper  region,  platted  1859,  me  as  a  village 
1875,  as  a  city  1903  There  are  foundries  and  ma- 
chine shops  Suomi  College  and  Theological  Sem- 
inary (Finnish)  is  in  Hancock  S  Resort  village 
(pop  1,581),  8  N  Y  ,  at  the  junction  of  the  east 
and  west  branches  of  the  Delaware  SE  of  Bingham- 
ton,  inc  1888  Wood  alcohol  is  made  here 

hand,  terminal  portion  of  the  arm.  The  hand  in- 
cludes the  digits  (the  fingers  and  thumb)  the  bones 
of  which  are  called  phalanges,  the  metacarpus  or 
hand  proper,  and  the  carpus  or  wnst  The  human 
hand  contains  eight  bones  in  the  wrist,  five  long, 
parallel  metaoarpals,  and  three  phalanges  in  each 
finger  and  two  in  the  thumb  In  man  and  certain 
other  higher  mammals,  structural  modifications 
permit  the  performance  of  intricate  motions.  In 
apes,  the  hand  is  chiefly  a  prehensile  organ,  whereas 
in  man,  in  addition  to  prehensile  ability,  the  hand 
is  capable  of  skillful  performances,  e.g ,  writing, 
sewing,  and  the  fingering  of  musical  instruments 
These  motions  are  made  possible  by  the  action  of 
small  muscles  completely  within  the  hand  and  of 
tendons  of  the  arm  muscles  and  by  the  coordination 
of  nerve  structures 

handball,  indoor  and  outdoor  ball  game  played  by 
two  or  four  persons  on  a  one-wall  or  four-wall  court 
In  the  one-wall  game,  the  court  IH  20  ft.  by  34  ft 
The  short  line,  from  behind  which  the  ball  is  served, 
is  marked  off  16  ft  from,  and  parallel  to,  the  wall, 
which  is  16  ft.  high.  The  player  hits  the  ball— 
made  of  hard  rubber,  1%  in.  in  diameter,  and 
weighing  2  3  ox. — with  either  of  his  hands,  against 
the  wall  before  or  after  it  has  struck  the  floor  once. 
His  object  is  to  keep  the  ball  out  of  reach  of  the  op- 
ponent (who  tries  to  strike  it  back  against  the  wall) 
but  within  bounds  of  the  court.  A  point  is  scored 
only  when  the  nonserver  cannot  return  the  ball 
against  the  wall,  The  serve  changes  hands  when 
the  server  cannot  return  the  ball,  and  the  first 
player  or  first  pair  of  partner*  to  get  21  points  wins. 
In  the  four-waU  game,  the  court,  23  ft.  by  46  ft.,  i* 


•urrounded  by  three  walls  93  ft.  high  and  a  back 
wall  12  ft.  high.  Though  the  ball  is  played  off  all 
four  walla,  the  scoring  is  similar  in  principle  to  the 
one-wall  game.  Special  gloves  are  used  to  protect 
the  hands.  Four-wall  handball  was  played  in  Ire- 
land and  England  for  many  centuries  and  was  in- 
troduced in  the  1870s  into  the  United  States,  where 
its  popularity  declined  in  the  20th  cent,  with  the 
innovation  of  the  one-wall  game.  Famous  names  in 
handball  are  Philip  Casey,  John  Cavanagh,  and 
Joseph  P.  Platack.  See  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of 
the  United  States,  Official  Rulet.  Handball  (1944). 

Handel,  George  Frideric  (Mu'dul),  1685-1759,  Ger- 
man-English composer,  b  Halle  His  name  origi- 
nally was  Georg  Friedrich  Handel.  Intended  by  his 
father,  a  barber-surgeon,  for  a  legal  career,  he  dis- 
played such  musical  talent  that  he  was  sent  to 
Zaohau,  organist  of  the  Liebfrauenkirche,  Halle, 
with  whom  he  studied  for  three  years  He  studied 
law  at  the  Univ.  of  Halle  but  left  (1703)  to  join  the 
opera  orchestia  at  Hamburg  There,  m  1705,  his 
first  two  operas,  Almira  and  Nero,  were  successfully 
produced  He  went  to  Italv,  where  the  operas  Ko- 
dngo  (Florence,  1707)  and  Agnppina  (Venice,  1709) 
were  produced,  the  latter  very  successfully.  Do- 
menico  Scarlatti  bested  him  in  contest  at  the  harp- 
sichord, though  as  an  organist  Handel  was  consid- 
ered without  peers  In  1710  he  became  musical 
director  to  the  elector  of  Hanover.  In  17 1 1  he  pro- 
duced his  opera  Rinaldo  m  London.  He  again 
visited  England  m  1712  and  lived  there  the  rest  of 
his  life,  for  m  1714  the  elector  became  George  I  of 
England  In  1719  an  opera  company,  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  was  formed  under  the  musical 
direction  of  Handel,  Attilio  Ariosti,  and  Giovanni 
Battista  Bononcini,  all  of  whom  composed  operas 
for  it  It  failed  in  1728,  having  been  dealt  the 
death  blow  bv  John  Gav's  Beggar's  Opera  Handel 
continued  trying  to  present  Italian  opera  m  Lon- 
don until  1741,  when  his  last  opera,  Dndamvi, 
failed  Much  of  Handel's  finest  music  is  to  bo 
found  ui  his  46  operas  despite  their  neglect  Among 
them  are  Atalanta  (1736),  Berenice  (1737),  and 
Serte  (1738),  which  contains  the  tenor  aria  now 
known  as  Largo  His  Measiah  was  presented  in 
Dublin  in  1742  Stylistically  it  stands  apart  from 
the  rest  of  his  oratorios  (32  in  all),  and  its  immense 
popularity  has  led  many  to  believe  that  Handel 
was  pi  irnat  ily  a  ( hut  ch  composer  Other  outstand- 
ing oiatonos  aro  Ana  and  Galatea  (1720),  Esther 
(1732),  Israel  in  Eyypt  (1736-37),  Samson  (1743), 
and  Judas  Maccabeus  (1747)  He  also  composed 
over  100  Italian  solo  cantatas,  two  books  of  harpsi- 
chord suites  (1720,  17JJ),  three  sets  of  six  organ 
concertos  (1738,  1743,  17GO,  the  last  book  pub 
posthumously),  and  an«anthem  for  the  coronation 
of  George  II,  which  has  been  used  for  all  subse- 
quent coronations  While  the  fabulous  duke  of 
Chandos  was  his  patron,  he  composed  the  11 
Chandos  Anthems  (1716-19)  Handel's  sight  be- 
came affected  in  1751 ,  though  by  1753  he  was  total- 
ly blind,  he  continued  to  conduct  performances  of 
his  works  for  some  time  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey  See  his  letters  and  writings  (ed  by 
E  H  Muller,  1935) ,  biographies  by  W  S  Rock- 
stro  (1883),  E  J  Dent  (1935),  C  F  A  Williams 
(rev  ed  ,  1935),  Herbert  Wemstock  (1946),  and 
Newman  Flower  (rev  ed  ,  1947) ,  R.  M  Myers, 
Handel's  Messiah  (1948) 

handicraft,  see  tRTfl  AND  CRAFTS 

handkerchief.  In  classical  Greece  pieces  of  fine  cot- 
ton, often  pei  turned,  were  known  as  mouth  01 
perspiration  cloths  From  the  1st  cent  B  C 
Roman  men  used  an  oblong  of  linen  (the  sudanum) 
chiefly  to  wipe  peispiratlon  from  the  face  and 
hands  Duntig  the  empire  the  handkerchief  was 
used  by  patricians  of  both  sexes  It  was  dropped 
by  the  praetors  as  a  starting  signal  in  the  games  and 
was  waved  by  spectators  as  a  sign  of  approval  In 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  conspicuously  displayed  by 
the  wealthy,  but  did  not  come  into  general  use 
until  the  Renaissance  Silk,  cambric,  and  lawn 
lavishly  embroidered  or  laced  became  fashionable 
The  handkerchief  carried  in  the  left  hand  of  the 
officiating  priest  m  the  early  Christian  church 
evolved  into  a  folded  band  which  by  the  12th  cent 
had  become  the  maniple,  worn  on  the  left  arm. 

Handsome  Lake,  1735M815,  Seneca  Indian  reli- 
gious prophet,  half  brother  of  COUNPLANTER 
After  a  long  illness  he  had  a  vision  (o  1800)  and 
began  to  preach  new  religious  beliefs  His  moral 
teachings  showed  some  likeness  to  Christian  ethics 
and  had  a  profound  effect  among  the  Iroquoia 
tribes.  He  advocated  giving  up  the  Indian  mode  of 
life  and  taking  up  agriculture,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  RED  JACKET  Though  Christian  missionaries  op- 
posed Handsome  Lake's  religion,  it  nevertheless 
persisted  alongside  Christianity.  See  The  Code  of 
Handsome  Lake  (tr.  by  A.  C.  Parker,  1913). 

Handiworth,  suburb  of  Birmingham,  England  The 
Soho  ironworks  of  Boultou  and  Watt  were  here 

handwriting.  Modern  handwriting  ia  a  development 
from  medieval  calligraphy  through  the  Italian 
hand,  a  Renaissance  simplification  of  the  manu- 
script writing.  A  crabbed  clerk's  style  of  the  late 
Middle  Ages  produced  the  secretary  hand,  which 
has  given  some  elements  bo  Anglo-American  wrty- 
ing.  The  Gotlito  hand  u  a  conservative,  German 
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adaptation  of  manuscript  lettering.  Bpenoerian 
writing  was  a  19th-century  attempt  to  restore  or- 
nate elegance  and  the  Palmer  method  and  other 
American  systems  are  utilitarian. 
Handy,  William  Christopher,  1873-,  American  Ne- 
gro composer,  b.  Florence,  Ala  In  1896  he  began 
to  play  the  cornet  in  a  minstrel  show,  with  which 
he  toured  for  many  years.  Briefly  in  1900  he  was 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  a  Negro  college  in 
Alabama  He  was  tho  first  to  set  down  the  BLUES, 
and  with  his  Memphis  Blues  (1912),  first  written  as 
an  election  song  in  1909,  he  established  Memphis 
as  its  home  His  songs,  such  as  St  Lvuis  Blues  (1V14) 
and  Boole  Street  Bluet  (1917),  are  the  classic  exam- 
plea  of  their  type.  He  was  publisher  of  many  of  his 
own  compositions  and  is  author  of  several  books, 
including  Bluet'  an  Anthology  (1926)  and  his  Col- 
lection of  Negro  Spiritual*  (1938).  See  his  auto- 
biography. Father  of  the  Blues  (1941) 

Hanes  (ha'n&s),  unidentified  place,  Egypt  Isa.  30  4 

Hanford,  city  (pop  8,234),  co  seat  of  Kings  co  .  S 
central  Calif  .  S  of  Fresno,  me  1891  It  is  a  trade 
and  processing  center  in  the  fertile  San  Joaquin 
Valley 

hangar  (hang'ur),  building  for  housing  and  servicing 
airplanes  Hangars  are  usually  fireproof  and  are 
equipped  for  fire  fighting  and  for  carrying  out  mi- 
nor repairs  Airship  sheds  (for  hghter-than-air 
craft)  aio  often  called  hangars 

Hangchow  or  Hang-chou  (both  hang'chou ').  city 
(pop  606,136),  capital  of  Chekiang  prov  ,  E  China 
It  is  a  port  on  the  Chientang  river,  near  Hangchow 
Bay.  Hangchow  was  founded  A  D  606  During 
the  12th  cent  it  was  tho  capital  of  tho  Southern 
Sung  dynasty  Famous  for  its  splendid  buildings 
before  its  near  destruction  (1861)  by  Taiping  reb- 
els, Hangchow  has  a  charming  natural  setting  that 
still  attracts  many  visitors  One  of  tho  most  beau- 
tiful places  in  the  citv  is  Lake  Si,  12  mi  in  circum- 
ference, surrounded  by  high  wooded  hills.  A  rail- 
road junction  at  tho  southern  terminus  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  the  city  in  a  major  shipping  center 
Cloth  is  manufactured  The  Japanese  held  Hang- 
chow fiom  1938  until  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  and  it  fell  to  the  Communists  in  1949  Hang- 
chow Bay,  c  80  mi  long,  an  arm  of  the  East  China 
Sea,  begins  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chientang  nver 
When  the  tide  is  coming  in,  the  funnel  shape  of  the 
bay  creates  a  spectacular  bore,  5  to  15  ft  high, 
which  sweeps  past  Hangchow. 

Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon   see  BABYLON. 

Hango,  Finland   see  HANKO 

Hanfel  (hA'nlel.  hunl'-)  (Heb  , -God's  grace],  Ash- 
ente  chief  1  Chron  7  39 

Hankinson,  city  (pop  1.420),  SE  N  Dak .  SW  of 
Wahpeton  near  tho  S  Dak  line,  me  1912  It  is  m 
a  gram  and  poultry  farm  area. 

Hanko(hang'k6),Swed  //an^  (hAng'u').city  (pop 
5,363) ,  SW  Finland,  on  a  small  peninsula  project- 
ing into  the  Baltic  Sea  It  is  a  seaport  and  bathing 
resort,  the  harbor  is  kept  ice  free  After  the  Fm- 
nwh-RusHian  War  of  1939-40  the  Hanko  peninsula 
was  leased  to  the  USSR  for  30  years  as  a  naval 
base,  but  in  the  Finnish-Russian  armistice  of  1944 
the  USSR  exchanged  it  for  a  50-year  lease  on  the 
Porkkala  district 

Hankow  (hang'kpu*),  Mandarin  Han-k'ou,  city 
(pop  641,513),  E  Hupeh  prov  ,  China.  Its  admin- 
istration is  independent  of  the  province  It  is  at 
the  junction  of  the  Han  nver  with  the  Yangtse  and 
near  Wuchang  and  Hanyang  Hankow  was  opened 
as  a  TREATY  PORT  in  1862  The  city,  a  major  com- 
mercial center,  is  served  by  the  Peipmg-Canton 
MR,  and  its  harbor  accommodates  ocean-going 
vessels 

Hanley,  part  (since  1910)  of  STOKE-ON-TRENT,  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  in  the  Potteries  district  It  is 
the  birthplace  of  Arnold  Bennett 

Hann,  Julius  (yoo'lyoos  nan'),  1839-1921,  Austrian 
meteorologist  He  became  professor  of  physics  in 
the  Umv  of  Vienna,  founded,  edited,  and  con- 
tributed to  a  meteorological  journal,  and  for  the 
second  half  of  his  life  was  associated  with  tho 
Central  Meteorological  Institute  in  Vienna  HIM 
works  include  the  often  quotod  Handbuch  der 
KUmatologie  (1897,  Eng.  tr  ,  1903)  and  Lehrbuch 
der  Afeteorologie  (1901)  Hann  is  still  one  of  the 
foremost  authorities  in  his  field  See  biography  by 
G.  C.  Simpson  (1925). 

Hanna,  Marcus  Alonxo,  1837-1904,  American  capi- 
talist and  politician,  b  New  Lisbon  (now  Lisbon), 
Ohio  He  attended  Western  Reserve  Umv  a  short 
time,  then  entered  his  father's  wholesale  grocery 
and  commission  business  at  Cleveland  m  1858.  He 
became  a  partner  in  1862  and  rapidly  developed  as 
a  characteristic  American  capitalist  of  the  Gilded 
Age  He  became  a  dealer  in  coal  and  iron  and  was 
soon  interested  in  coal  and  won  mines,  furnaocs, 
lake  shipping  and  shipbuilding,  a  bank,  a  news- 
paper, an  opera  house,  and  a  street-railway  system 
He  was  active  in  politics  and  by  1890  was  the  ruling 
Republican  power  in  Ohio  He  was  instrumental  m 
having  Wilham  McKmuoY  elected  governor  of 
Ohio  in  1891  and  again  in  1893.  He  saved  MoKin- 
ley*s  reputation  when  financial  ruin  threatened, 
groomed  him  for  the  presidency  in  1896,  and  was 
responsible  (or  hi»  nomination  by  the  Republican 
in  1896,  Hanna,  as  chairman  of  the  Republican 
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National  Committee,  boldly  made  that  campaign  a 
defense  of  business  and  property  against  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Democrats  enunciated  by  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  and  on  that  basis  secured  heavy 
financial  contributions  from  "big  business  "  He 
was  appointed  Senator  from  Ohio  in  1897  after 
John  SHERMAN  resigned,  nominated  the  same  year 
for  the  short  and  long  terms,  and  subsequently 
elected  for  both  He  advocated  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  opposing  the  Nicaraguan  route, 
and  supported  ship  subsidies  He  was  sympathetic 
toward  organized  labor  Hanna  was  a  great  party 
boss  who  significantly  exemplified  the  union  be- 
tween business  and  politics  for  purposes  of  eco- 
nomic policy  rather  than  for  personal  graft  See 
biographies  by  Herbert  Croly  (1912)  and  Thomas 
Beer  (1929) 

Hanna,  town  (pop  1,766),  SE  Alta  ,  NE  of  Calgary 
There  are  coal  fields  around  the  town 

Hanna,  town  (pop  1,127,  alt  c  6,780  ft ).  8  central 
Wyo  ,  in  a  coal  area,  settled  1887,  me  193b  Near 
by  is  the  site  of  Fort  Halleek  (1862) ,  which  protect- 
ed tho  overland  stage 

Hannah  [Heb  , -grace],  Samuel's  mother  Her  song 
is  recalled  m  tho  MAGNIFICAT  1  Sam  1 ,  2  1-26 
The  names  Anna  and  Ann  are  variants  of  Hannah 

Hannathon  (hli'nu-),  unidentified  place,  N  Pales- 
tine Joshua  19  14 

Hannay,  James  Owen,  pseud  George  A.  Birming- 
ham, 18b5-,  Anglo-Irish  novelist  and  Church  of 
Ireland  clergyman,  b  Belfast  His  theological  writ- 
ings were  published  under  his  own  name,  but  his 
humorous  novels  of  Irish  life  appeared  under  his 
pseudonym  These  include  Spanish  Gold  (1908), 
General  John  Regan  (1913),  a  play  as  well  as  a 
novel,  and  The  Smuggler's  Cave  (1926) 

Hannegan,  Robert  Emmet,  1903-49,  U  S  Post- 
master General  (1946-47),  b  St  Louis,  wad  St 
Louis  Umv  (LL  B  ,  1925)  A  lawyer,  he  entered 
St  Louis  ward  politics  in  1933  and  became  (1934) 
chairman  of  the  city  Democratic  committee  After 
efficient  administration  (1942-43)  as  collector  of 
internal  revenue  for  E  Missouri,  he  was  named  Fed- 
eral commissioner  of  internal  revenue  by  President 
F  D  ROOSEVELT  He  succeeded  Frank  G  WALK- 
ER as  Democratic  national  chairman  (1944-47)  and 
as  Postmaster  General 

Hannibal  [Punic, -gi ace  of  Baal],  247-182'  BC  , 
Carthaginian  general,  the  greatest  opponent  Rome 
ever  met  From  his  father,  HAMILOAR  BVRCA,  tho 
gallant  defender  of  Sicily  in  the  First  Punic  War 
(see  PUNIC  WARS),  he  learned  hatred  of  Rome  He 
succeeded  as  general  in  Spain  on  the  death  of  his 
brother-in-law,  HASDHUBAI,,  in  221  After  consoli- 
dating his  position  for  two  yeais,  he  laid  siege  to 
Saguntura,  fi  tendly  to  Rome,  and  stormed  it  eight 
months  later  Carthage  supported  him,  and 
Rome  declared  war  (the  Second  Punic  War, 
218-201)  With  a  comparatively  small  army  of 
picked  troops,  Hannibal  set  out  to  invade  Italy  by 
the  little-known  route  overland  Ho  easily  fought 
his  way  through  the  Pyrenees  and  reached  the 
Rhone  before  the  Romans  could  block  his  crossing 
moved  up  tho  valley  to  avoid  their  army,  and 
crossed  the  Alps  This  dossing  of  the  Alps,  with  a 
full  baggage  tram  and  elephants,  is  one  of  the  re- 
markable feats  of  history  Which  pass  he  used  is 
unknown,  it  may  have  been  the  Mont  Genevre  or 
the  Little  St  Bernard.  He  descended  into  Italy 
and  with  his  superior  cavalry  overran  the  Po  valley, 
winning  recruits  from  the  Gallic  tribes  A  Roman 
force  tried  to  stop  him  on  the  Trebbia  (near  Pia- 
ccnza)  only  to  be  wiped  out  In  tho  spring  of  217  he 
crossed  tho  Apennines  and  marched  toward  Rome 
At  Lake  Traeuneno  he  destroyed  the  main  Roman 
army,  but  he  avoided  the  strong  walls  of  Rome  and 
moved  southward  to  stir  up  a  general  revolt  In 
216  the  Romans,  having  replaced  the  cautious  FA- 
BIUS  Cunctator,  advanced  and  «a\  e  battle  at  Can- 
nae, but  by  brilliant  cavalry  tarUcs  Hannibal  man- 
aged to  surround  the  entire  force  and  cut  it  to 
pieces  8  Italy  now  largely  went  over  to  him,  includ- 
ing the  important  city  Capua  Insufficiently  sup- 
ported from  home,  he  could  not  assail  Rome  and 
had  to  content  himself  with  ravaging  and  with  re- 
ducing smaller  places.  In  212  the  tide  turned 
against  him  In  21 1  the  Romans  retook  Capua,  de- 
spite his  rapid  march  to  within  3  mi  of  Rome  to 
entice  them  away  In  207  he  fought  his  way  for  tho 
last  tune  into  a  position  near  Rome,  but  the  defeat 
and  death  of  his  brother  HABDRUBAL  on  the  Mo- 
taurua  (207)  made  his  position  hopeless,  and  ho 
withdrew  into  the  mountains  of  Bruttium  (the 
Abrum).  Recalled  to  Carthage  in  203  to  check  the 
victorious  advance  of  Scipio  (see  SCIPJO  AFRICANUS 
MAJOR)  in  Africa,  he  was  decisively  beaten  at 
Zama,  after  a  close  battle  (202).  On  the  conclusion 
of  peace  (201),  Hannibal  became  the  chief  minister 
of  state,  reformed  the  government,  and,  without 
extra  taxation,  paid  the  heavy  tribute  imposed  by 
Rome  Rome  now  demanded  his  person  (c  195), 
and  he  went  into  voluntary  exile,  stopping  with 
Antiochus  III  of  Syria.  Later  when,  m  Bithyma, 
he  was  about  to  be  delivered  to  the  Romans,  he 
poisoned  himself.  Though  our  knowledge  of  him  is 
entirely  through  his  enemies,  Hannibal  appears  to 
have  been  both  just  and  merciful  His  ability  to 
raise  troops  on  foreign  soil  and  to  hold  then  con- 
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stant  loyalty  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  for  tac- 
tical genius  and  indomitable  energy  he  has  had  few 
equate  Bee  biography  by  T  A  Dodge  (1893)  See 
also  bibliography  under  ROMK 

Hannibal,  city  (pop  20,866),  NE  Mo  ,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  8  of  Qumcy,  III  ,  founded  1819  A  river 
port,  railroad  center,  and  industrial  city,  it  has 
varied  manufactures,  including  shoes,  cement,  lum- 
ber products,  steel,  and  car  wheels  Hannibal-La 
Grange  College/junior,  coeducational)  is  here  Tho 
city  is  famous  as  the  boyhood  home  of  Mark 
TWAIN,  a  museum,  a  statue,  a  lighthouse,  and  a 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  commemorate  him 
Tho  Hatch  dairy  experiment  station  and  Saverton 
Dam  are  near  by. 

Hanniel  (h&'nlel)  (Heb  ,-HANIBL],  Manassite 
prince  Nxira  34  23. 

Hanno,  fl  c  470'  B  C  ,  Carthaginian  navigator.  He 
founded  seven  towns  on  the  Atlantic  shore  of  Mo- 
rocco and  probably  explored  to  Sierra  Leone  See 
Wilfred  Hchoff,  cd  ,  The  Penplus  of  Hanno  (1913) 

Hanno,  fi  250-200  B  C  ,  Carthaginian  statesman, 
leader  of  the  conservative  land-owning  party  and 
consistent  opponent  of  the  Baroa  family  His  rr- 
fusal  to  pay  Hamilrar's  mercenaries  brought  on 
their  great  revolt  (240-238  B  C  )  He  favored  ex- 
pansion in  Africa  (where  ho  extended  the  Cartha- 
ginian conquests  to  Thevoste)  and  friendship  with 
Rome  Hanno's  unwillingness  to  send  help  ovei- 
seas  was  a  factor  in  Hannibal's  final  failure  in  Italy 

Hannover,  Germany   see  HANOVER 

Hanoch  (ha'nuk)  [Heb  , -ENOCH]  1  Son  of  Midian 
Gen  25  4  Henoch  1  Chron  1  33  9  Reuben's  eld- 
est son  Gen  46  9,  1  Chron  5  3,  Ex  6  14,  Num 
265 

Hanoi  (ha'noi,  hunoi').  city  (pop  c  132,000),  Indo- 
China,  capital  of  Tonkin,  on  the  nght  bank  of  the 
Red  River  Placed  at  the  center  of  a  network  of 
roads  and  waterways  and  connected  by  rail  with 
Saigon  and  Kunming,  Hanoi  is  an  important  ship- 
ping center  for  agricultural  and  industrial  products 
The  main  industiies  are  processing  of  rice,  distill 
ing,  tanning  and  leatherworking,  and  woodwork- 
ing The  city  consists  of  the  old  Annameso  town 
and  modern  European-style  business  and  residen- 
tial sections  The  19th-century  citadel  is  largely  in 
rums  Besides  modern  public  buildings  (including 
a  university),  the  city  contains  a  number  of 
Annamese  monuments  The  city  was  from  the  7th 
cent  the  seat  of  the  Chinese  rulers  of  Annam  and 
after  the  15th  cent  an  Annamese  capital  One  of 
its  Annameae  names,  Dong  Kmh,  was  corrupted  b\ 
Europeans  into  Tonkin  Hanoi  was  occupied  b\ 
the  French  briefly  in  1873  and  again  in  1882,  from 
1902  to  the  Second  World  War  it  was  the  seat  of  tho 
French  governor  general  of  Indo-Chma  From 
1945  till  late  1946  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Viet 
Nam  government,  in  Dec ,  1946,  it  saw  violent 
fighting  between  French  and  Annameae 

Hanotaux,  Gabnel  (gabioel'  an6to').  1853-1944. 
French  historian  and  statesman  Twice  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  (1894  95,  1805-98),  he  greatly  fur- 
thered tho  Franco-Ru<*ian  rapprochement  His 
chief  fame  is  as  a  historian,  notably  as  the  author 
of  Contemporary  France  (4  vols  ,  1903-8;  Eng  tr  , 
4  vols  ,  1903-9)  and  Histoire  de  la  fondatwn  at  la 
trowtime  rtpublvjue  (4  vols .  1925-26)  He  also 
edited  the  multi-volume  Hutoire  de  la  nation 
franyaiae 

Hanover  (ha'novur),  Ger  Hannover  (hanS'vtir, 
-fur),  former  province  (1939  area  14,960  sq  mi  , 
1939  pop  3,457,477)  of  Prussia,  NW  Germany 
After  the  Second  World  War  it  was  incorporated 
into  the  newly  formed  state  of  LOWER  SAXONY, 
under  British  military  occupation  Hanover,  Osna- 
bruck,  Hildeshoim,  Emden,  Luneburg,  Celle,  and 
Gottingen  are  the  principal  cities  Verv  irregu- 
lar in  outline,  the  province  stretched  from  tho 
Dutch  border  and  the  North  Sea  in  the  northwest 
to  the  HARZ  nits  ui  the  southeast  Most  of  its 
area  is  agricultural  lowland  producing  gram,  pota- 
toes, and  sugar  boots  Stock  raising  is  important 
Some  oil,  potash,  and  coal  are  mined  The  name 
Hanover  originally  applied  only  to  the  ciU  Most 
of  the  territory  was  comprised  in  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick,  which  the  house  of  the  GUEI.PHS  re- 
tained after  1180  In  the  repeated  subdivisions  of 
Brunswick  among  the  various  branches  of  the 
family,  the  branch  of  Brunswick-Luneburg 
emerged  as  the  most  powei  fill  The  dukes  of  Bruns- 
wick-Ltlneburg  played  an  important  part  in  tho 
Thirty  Yeans  War  on  the  Protestant  side,  and  in 
1692  Duke  Ernest  Augustus  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  elector  His  lands  became  known  as  the  elector- 
ate of  Hanover  The  marriage  of  Ernest  Augustus 
to  SOPHIA,  granddaughter  of  James  I  of  England, 
brought  (1714)  the  English  throne  to  his  son, 
Elector  George  Louis  (GeoROB  I  of  England). 
Personal  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Hanover  con- 
tinued undei  tho  house  of  Hanover  (see  separate 
article)  Napoleon  I  gave  the  electorate  to  Prussia 
(1806),  but  in  1807  he  assigned  part  of  Hanover  to 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  under  his  brother 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  adding  the  rest  in  1810.  In 
1813  Great  Britain  regained  possession,  and  in  1815 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  raised  Hanover  to  a  king- 
dom, with  membership  in  the  GERKA.N  CONFEDER- 
ATION. At  the  Accession  (1837)  of  Queen  Victoria  in 
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England,  Hanover  was  separated  from  the  British 
crown   because  of  the  Sahc  law  of  succession 


854 

central  town  of  the  Baltic  trade,  as  leader.  Though 
ports  and  inland  towns  from  Holland  to  Poland  be- 


P;RNEBT  AUGUSTUS,  son  of  George  III,  became  king     longed  to  the  league,  the  north  German  cities  re- 


of  Hanover  and  began  his  icactionarv  reign  by 
leRcindmg  the  Hanoverian  constitution,  thus  evok- 
ing the  well-known  protest  of  the  seven  professors 
of  G6TTINGEN,  the  Revolution  of  1848  restored  the 
constitution  His  son,  G*ORGE  V,  succeeded  m 
1851  Ho  sided  with  Austi  la  in  the  AUSTHO-PRUB- 
»I\N  War  (1866)  and,  as  a  consequence,  lost  his 
kingdom,  which  was  made  a  Prussian  province 

Hanover,  town  (pop  4,290),  8  Out ,  on  the  Saugeen 
river  and  8  of  Owen  Bound 

Hanover,  Ger  Hannover,  city  (1939  pop  470,950, 
1946  pop  367,040),  NW  Geimany,  on  the  Lemo 
river  An  important  industrial  and  commercial 
center,  it  produces  automobile  tires,  machinery, 
iron,  steel,  and  other  industrial  items  It  is  also 
an  important  communications  center  and  has  sev- 
eral technical  and  professional  schools  After  the 
Second  World  War,  during  which  more  than  half 
of  the  city  was  destroyed,  Hanover  became  the 
capital  of  the  British-occupied  state  of  LOWER 
SAXONY  Dating  from  the  12th  cent  ,  Hanover 
joined  (1386)  the  Hanseatic  League  After  1692  it 


..mined  the  principal  members  The  league  vigor- 
ously extended  its  operations,  founding  its  princi- 
pal foreign  branches  (factories)  at  BRUGES  and 
BERGEN  The  Hanse  towns  reached  their  summit 
in  their  victories  over  WALDEMAR  IV  of  Denmark, 
gaming  the  Treat v  of  Stralsund  (1370),  which  gave 
them  a  virtual  trade  monopoly  in  Scandinavia 
TheN  maintained  their  hegemony  for  a  century 
thereafter  and  waged  numerous  wars,  but  the  for- 
mal organization,  dating  fiom  1358,  marked  the 
end  of  Hanseatic  rise,  and  the  diets  of  the  members 
meeting  at  Ltlbeck  wore  not  very  significant  The 
number  of  membeis  fluctuated,  though  it  seems  to 
have  been  generalh  a  little  over  70  Internal  dis- 
sensions, lack  of  political  assistance  from  German 
mlers,  the  growth  of  centralized  foreign  states  and 
consequent  loss  of  Hanseatic  privileges,  the  progress 
of  Dutch  and  English  shipping,  and  various  changes 
m  trade — all  these  operated  against  the  league 
The  political  organization  of  the  league,  always 
subordinate,  lost  significance  ui  the  16th  cent  and 
in  the  17th  the  league  itself  practically  dissolved, 


became  the  capital  of  the  electorate  (after  1815  though  the  name  has  lived  on  in  Lttbeck,  Hamburg, 
kingdom,  after  1866  province)  of  Hanover  (see  and  BHFMFN  The  complexion  of  the  league  as  a 
separate  article)  Of  the  important  buildings  European  organization  is  unique  The  customs  of 

'     '          '       tramuig  apprentices  in  the  towns  and  the  foreign 

branches  and  the  general  customs  of  the  league  are 
of  great  interest  See  Helen  Zunmetn,  Hansa 
Towns  (1889),  Wilson  King,  Chronicles  of  Three 
Free  Cities,  Hamburg,  Jirrmen,  Lilhick  (1014),  E 
G  Nash,  Hansa  (1929),  L  H  Daemill,  Die  Bhlte- 
zetl  der  deutschen  Hanse  (2  vols  ,  1905  0) 
Hansen,  Emil  Christian  (finer  krTs'Uun  hun'sun), 
1842- 1909,  Danish  botanist  An  authontv  on  fun- 
gi, he  developed  a  technique  of  cultivating  pure 


bombed  in  the  Second  World  War,  the  Markt- 
kirche  (a  14th-century  church),  the  Lemeschloss 
(an  18th-century  chateau),  the  Gothic  city  hall, 
and  some  others  were  rebuilt  The  Lemeschloss 
contains  the  tombs  of  Elector  Ernest  Augustus  and 
his  wife  Sophia  and  of  George  I  of  England  The 
house  of  Leibniz,  who  spent  his  last  >ears  at 
Hanover,  was  totally  destroyed 
Hanover  (ha'novur)  1  Town  (pop  2,875),  SE 
Mass,  SE  of  Boston,  settled  1649,  set  off  from 
Scttuate  and  Abmgton  1727  Ammunition  ma- 
terials are  made  here  The  Samuel  Stetson  House 
dates  from  c  1694  2  Town  (pop  3,425),  W  N  II , 
near  the  Connecticut  NW  of  Lebanon,  granted 


strains  of  j easts,  this  revolutionized  the  manufac- 
ture of  jeast  and  its  use  in  brewing  From  1879 
Hansen  was  head  of  the  physiology  department  of 
the  Carlsberg  Laboratorj  ,  Copenhagei 


1761  to  Connecticut  men     It  is  the  seat  of  DART-    Hansen,  Marcus  Lee  (han'sun),  1892-1938.  Amcn- 


MOUTH  COLLEGE  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Henry 
Fowle  Durant,  and  Laura  Bndgmaii  were  born 
here  S  Borough  (pop  13,076),  SE  Pa,  E  of 
Gettysburg,  me  1815  Harness-racing  horses  are 
bred  in  this  principally  agricultural  area  The  first 
Civil  War  battle  N  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  was 
fought  here  m  1863  4  Village,  E  Va  ,  N  of  Rich- 
mond Patrick  Henry  long  made  his  home  here 
and  here  pleaded  (1763)  his  first  important  case  in 
the  courthouse  (c  1735)  of  Hanover  oo  Near  by  on 
the  Pamunkey  river  is  the  decayed  village  of 
Hanovertown,  which  nearly  became  state  capital 
(1751)  In  1864  Grant  crossed  the  Pamunkey 
Jiere  in  his  attempt  to  take  Richmond 


<  an  historian,  b  Neenah,  Wis  ,  grad  State  Univ  of 
Iowa  (BA,  1916,  MA,  1917),  PhD  Harvard, 
1924  Ho  spent  almost  four  \  ears  in  Europe  gather- 
ing material  for  his  studies  on  immigration  For 
The  Atlantic  Migration,  1607-18(10  (1940),  first  vol- 
ume of  a  projected  tnlog\ ,  he  was  awarded  (post- 
humously) the  1941  Pulitzer  Prize  for  history  In 
1928  he  began  teaching  histon  at  the  Univ  of 
Illinois,  where  he  was  made  full  professor  in  1930 
Among  his  other  books  are  Old  fort  Snelhng,  1819- 
1858  (1918),  Welfare  Campaigns  in  Imoa  (1920), 
German  Schemes  of  Colonization  before  IXhO  (1924), 
and  The  Immigrant  in  Amtrnan  History  (post- 
humous, 1940) 


;empt       

Hanover,  house  of,  royal  family,  of  Guelphic  origin  Hansen,  Martin  Alfred  (mar 'ten  al'frud  hhn'sun), 
(see  HANOVBH,  province),  whose  accession  to  the  1909-,  Danish  novelist  In  the  Second  World  War 
throne  of  England  was  established  by  the  Act  of  he  worked  on  the  underground  newspaper  Folk  and 
SETTLEMENT  (1701)  and  whose  claim  was  based  on  Freedom  arid  contributed  poems  and  stones  to  the 
descent  from  James  I  The  first  Hanoverian  king  illegal  anthology  A  Fire  Is  Burning  (1944-45)  His 
(in  1714)  of  Great  Britain  was  GEORGE  I,  elector  of  novels  include  Colonies  (1937)  and  Happy  Chris- 
Hanover,  grandson  of  James's  daughter  ELIZA-  topher  (1945) 

BETH,  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  son  of  SOPHIA,  elec-  Hansen.  Peter  Andreas  (pe'tur  nndre'as),  1795- 
tress  of  Hanover  His  successors  were  GEORGE  II,  1874,  Danish  astronomer,  b  Schleswig  He  was 
GEORGE  III,  GEORGE  IV,  and  WILLIAM  IV  The  '  '—  - 

Salic  law  barred  women  from  the  succession  in 
Hanover,  and  when  Victoria  came  (1837)  to  the 
British  throne*,  the  crowns  of  Hamn  er  (a  kingdom 
after   1816)   and  Great   Britain   were  separated 
After  Victoria's  marriage  the  British  royal  house 
was  that  of  WBTTIN     ERVEST  AUGUSTUS,  son  of      plement,  1857) 
George  III,  became  king  of  Hanover  and  was  sue-    Hanse  towns   see  HANSEATIC  LEAGUE 
ceeded  by  GEORGE  V,  who  lo&t  the  crown  in  1866     Hanson,  Howard,  1896-,  American  composer  and 

, „ .  ..  educator,  b    Wahoo,  Nebr     In  1921  he  went  to 

Rome,  the  first  composer  to  enter  the  American 
Academy  there  Upon  his  return  (1924)  he  be- 
came director  of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
Rochester,  N  Y  ,  where  he  established  lus  Ameri- 
can Composers  Concerts  His  Merry  Mount  (New 
York,  1934)  ranks  high  among  American  operas 
Most  popular  of  his  works  are  his  Romantic  Sym- 
phony (Symphony  No  2,  1930) ,  The  Lament  for 


director  from  1825  of  the  observatory  at  Seeberg 
(near  Gotha)  which  was  moved  (1859)  to  Gotha 
He  revised  the  lunar  theory  and  lompiled  Tables 
de  la  lune  (1857),  which  was  widely  used  in  the 
preparation  of  nautical  almanacs  He  also  compiled 
(withC  ^  II  Olufsen)  Tables  du  solnl  (1853,  sup- 


Hansa.  see  HANSEATIC  LEVCJUE 

Hansard  (h&n'surd)  Reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  British  Parliament  were  long  printed  by  Luke  Academy  there 
Hansard  (1752-1828)  and  his  sons  Although  Han- 
sard began  printing  them,  partly  from  newspaper 
reports,  in  1774,  they  were  recognized  as  official  m 
1803  The  reports  are  now  published  by  His 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  but  the  name  Hansard 
is  still  conventionally  applied  to  them 

Hanseatic  League  (han"sea/tlk,  han'ze-)  or  Hanse 
towns  (nans),  mercantile  league  of  medieval  Ger- 
man towns  It  was  amorphous  m  character,  to 


y  (Svmr  _,  

'Beowulf  (1925),  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  and  the 
symphonic  poems  Lux  Aettrna  (1923)  and  Pan  and 

.  .   „      the  Pnest  (\VIK) 

date  its  origin  exactly  is  impossible  Originally  Hanson,  John,  1715-83,  first  "President  of  the 
a  hansa  seems  to  have  been  a  company  of  mdivid-  United  States  m  Congress  Assembled,"  b  Charles 
ual  traders  to  foreign  lands  After  the  German  co  ,  Maryland  He  served  in  the  Maryland  pro- 
push  eastward  and  the  settlement  of  German  towns  vincial  legislature,  was  active  in  the  patnot  cause 
m  the  Slavic  lands  of  the  Baltic,  the  merchant  in  the  Revolution,  and  was  (1780-82)  a  member 
guilds  and  town  associations  led,  m  the  13th  cent  ,  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  of  the  Congress 
to  leagues  The  most  notable  was  the  company  of  of  the  Confederation  Since  he  was  the  first  Presi- 
German  merchants  m  Gotland  with  headquarters  dent  (1781-82)  to  serve  the  one-year  term  under 


at  WIBBY  They  pushed  east  and  founded  a  branch 
establishment  at  NOVGOROD.  The  privileges 
granted  Cologne  merchants  in  London  were  ex- 
tended  to  other  Germans,  and  a  hanse  of  German 
merchants  was  formed  with  a  guildhall,  later  the 
famous  STEELYARD  Political  troubles  in  the  Holy 


the  Articles  of  Confederation,  Hanson  is  often  re- 
ferred  to  as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States, 
but  his  duties  were  merely  those  of  a  presiding 
officer  and  bore  no  relation  to  the  duties  of  the 
President  under  the  Constitution.  See  biography  by 
Seymour  Wemyss  Smith  (1932) 


Roman  Empire  and  the  difficulties  of  seafaring  Hanson,  town  (pop  2,570),  8E  Mass  ,  8SE  of  Bos- 

merchants  —  pirates,    regulations    against   foreign  ton,  settled  1632,  set  off  from  Pembroke  1820 

merchants,    excessive    customs  —  fostered    closer  Hansteen,  Christopher  (krfatd'f  ttr  han'ntan),  1784- 

umon  of  German  towns.    In  1241  LUBECK  and  1873,  Norwegian  astronomer  and  physicist     He 

HAMBURG  concluded  a  treaty  of  mutualjxrotection  was  noted  especially  for  his  work  on  terrestrial 

Other  citi«a  soon  joined  this  protective  association  magnetism.  He  traveled  in  Finland  and  Norway  to 

and  a  strong  league  grew  up,  with  Labeck,  the  obtain  data  for  determining  the  earth's  magnetic 

Crass  reference*  are  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to 


poles  and  made  magnetic  observations  in  Siberia 
(1 828-30 K  He  directed  a  trianguIbMon  of  Norway 
and  taught  at  the  Univ  of  Chnsttania  from  1814 
Hanswurst  (hans'vot>rst"),  traditional  clown  of  the 
German  stage  A  fat,  vulgar,  gluttonous  peasant 
in  a  green  peaked  cap,  he  dominated  comedy  and 
insinuated  his  presence  into  serious  drama  In  the 
first  half  of  the  18th  cent  he  was  banished  from  the 
stage  in  the  refoim  movement  begun  by  Gottsohed 
and  Karolme  Neuber 
Hants:  see  HAMPSHIRE 

Hanukkah  (hu'ndoktl) ,  Jewish  holiday,  the  Festival 
of  Lights  or  the  Feast  of  the  Maccabees,  also  trans- 
literated Chanukah  It  was  instituted  by  Judas 
Mat  cabaeus  and  his  brothers  in  165  B  C  to  c  ele- 
brate  the  dedication  of  the  new  sacrificial  altar  in 
the  Templo  of  Jerusalem  where,  three  years  earlier, 
one  had  been  erected  on  the  same  day  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (Antiochus  IV)  to  serve  as  a  pagan  altar 
upon  which  the  Jews  were  to  offer  sacrifices  to 
heathen  deities  The  festival  occurs  usually  in  De- 
cember and  lasts  eight  duys  The  principal  feature 
is  the  lighting  of  special  Hanukkah  t  andies,  one  the 
first  evening,  two  the  second,  and  so  forth 
Hanun  (ha'~)  [Heb  ,=favored]  1  King  of  Ammon 
His  insolent  reception  of  David's  messengers 
brought  on  a  disastrous  war  2  Sam  10,  1  Chron 
19  He  may  be  the  same  as  SHOBI.  2,  3  Two  work- 
ei  son  the  wall  Neh  3  13,30 
Hanway,  Jonas,  1712-86,  English  philanthropist 
He  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  use  of  the  um- 
brella in  London  Aftei  traveling  widely  in  Persiu 
and  spending  some  time  m  St  Petersburg,  he  le- 
turried  to  Kngland  and  devoted  himself  to  numei- 
ous  reform  movements  and  philanthiopies,  found- 
ing hospitals  and  homes,  establishing  Sunday 
schools,  and  working  for  the  alleviation  of  the  con- 
dition of  chimney  sweeps  and  of  foundlings  He 
wrote  on  a  variety  of  subjects  Sec  biographies 
by  R  E  Ja>  ne  ( 1929)  and  J  II  Hutchim*  (1940) 
Hanyang  or  Han-yang  (hun'y^ng'),  city  (pop 
69,483),  E  Hupeh  prov  ,  China  It  is  at  the  junc- 
ture of  the  Han  nvei  with  the  Yangtze  rner  and 
near  Hankow  and  Wuchang  Hanyang  contains 
large  steelworks  and  ironworks 
Hapeville,  lesidential  city  (pop  5,059),  NW  Ga  , 

southern  suburb  of  Atlanta,  me  1891 
Hapgood,  Norman,  1868-1937,  American  echtoi,  h 
Chicago,  grad  Harvard,  1890,  and  Harvard  Law 
School,  1893  He  was  a  leading  figure  m  Ameiican 
magazine  journalism  m  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
20th  cent ,  especially  as  editor  (1903-12)  of  CoUitr's 
Weekly  when  that  periodical  was  engaged  in  a  fight 
for  pure  foods,  conservation  of  natural  resource*, 
and  othei  causes  Ho  aftei  wards  edited  Harper's 
Wtekly  (1913-lu)  and  Hearst's  International  (1923 
25)  Ho  served  as  US  minister  to  Denmaik  in 
1919  His  books  include  Literary  Statesmen  (1897) . 
biographies  of  Lincoln,  Washington,  and  Daniel 
Webster,  The  Stage  m  Amerua  (1901),  Industry 
and  Progress  (1911),  and  his  autobiography,  Tht 
Changing  Years  (1930) 
Haphraim  (hafru'Im),  border  town  of  Issachar 

Joshua  19,19 

Hapsburg  or  Habsburg  (both  hapsbftrg,  Ger  haps'- 
bot>ik),  ruling  house  of  AUSTRIA  from  1282  to 
1918  Its  original  holdings  were  m  NW  Switzer- 
land and  in  Alsace  The  family  troo  can  be  tiaced 
with  certainty  to  the  10th  cent  The  first  to  as- 
sume the  name  Hapsburg,  after  a  castle  m  Aargau, 
Switzerland,  was  Otto  (d  1111)  His  grandson, 
Count  Albert  III  (d  1199),  inherited  (1173)  vast 
estates  in  Upper  Alsace,  Switzerland,  and  Baden, 
as  did  Albert's  son,  Rudolf  II  (IU>0'-1232),  and 
Rudolf's  son,  Albert  IV  (d  <  1240)  These  acqui- 
sitions were  facilitated  by  tho  extinction  of  the 
houses  of  Lonzburg,  ZAHRINGEN,  and  KYBURG 
Albert's  son,  Count  Rudolf  IV,  was  elected  H273) 
German  king  as  RUDOLF  I  In  1276  he  forced 
kinf$  Ottocar  II  of  Bohemia  to  surrender  Austria, 
Carmthia,  Styna,  and  Caimola,  which  became 
(1282)  hereditary  Hapsburg  possessions  Rudolf's 
son  was  German  king  as  ALBERT  I  During  his 
rule  SWITZERLAND  began  to  free  itself  from  Haps- 
burg domination,  but  with  its  vast  new  acquisi- 
tions the  family  had  risen  to  European  importance 
Although  the  various  Austrian  duchies  were  held 
by  the  different  branches  issued  from  Albert,  the 
Hapsburg  possessions  as  a  whole  were  held  togethei 
by  a  family  law  and  could  not  be  alienated  from 
the  family  or  inherited  bv  females  In  1363  TYROL 
was  added  to  the  Hapsburg  lauds  Albert  V  of 
Austria,  great-great-grandson  of  King  Albert  I, 
married  a  daughter  of  Emperor  SIGISMUND,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and 
was  chosen  (1438)  Gorman  king  as  ALBERT  II 
His  son,  LADISLAUB  V,  king  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary,  was  by-passod  in  the  imperial  election  of 
1440  in  favor  of  his  distant  cousin,  Frederick,  duko 
of  Styria,  who  became  emperor  as  FREDERICK  III 
Though  it  remained  elective,  the  imperial  dignity 
was,  by  tradition,  conferred  on  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  from  1438  until  1806  (for  a 
complete  list  of  emperors,  see  HOLY  ROMAN  EM- 
PIHE)  During  the  rule  of  Frederick  III  and  of  his 
son,  MAXIMILIAN  I,  a  series  of  European  marriages 
vastly  increased  the  Hapsburg  hereditary  domains, 
giving  rise  to  the  motto,  Bella  gerani  alii;  tu,  felix 


Austria,  nube  pet  others  wage  war;  thou,  happy, 
Austria,  marry]  The  marriage  of  Maximilian  I  and 
MART  or  BURGUNDY  brought  most  of  the  Low 
Countries  (see  NETHERLANDS,  AUSTRIAN  AND 
SPANISH).  The  marriage  of  Maximilian  and 
Mary's  son,  Philip  I,  to  Joanna  of  Castile,  brought 
their  elder  son,  Emperor  CHARLES  V,  to  the  throne 
of  SPAIN  The  marriage  of  Philip  and  Joanna's 
younger  son,  Ferdinand,  to  Anna,  daughter  of 
Louis  II  of  BOHEMIA  and  HUNGARY,  strengthened 
the  Hapsburg  hold  over  these  two  kingdoms  The 


epitome  of  Hapsburg  greatness  was  reached  under 
Emperor  Charles  V,  who  also  placed  much 


of 


Italy  under  Hapsburg  control  From  Peru  to  the 
Carpathians,  the  house  of  Austria  ruled  an  empire 
"where  the  sun  never  set  "  During  Charles's  rule, 
also,  the  family  became  committed  to  the  defense 
of  Catholicism  against  the  Reformation  Charles 
V  divided  his  empire  between  his  son,  PHILIP  II 
of  Spain,  and  his  brother,  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  who  on  Charles's  death 
succeeded  as  Emperor  FERDINAND  I.  In  their 
struggle  against  the  French  monarchy  and  against 
Protestantism,  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  branches 
sided  together,  notably  in  the  Thirty  Years  War 
(1618-48),  in  the  Third  Dutch  War  (1672-78),  and 
in  the  War  of  the  Grand  Alliance  (1688-97)  These 
wars  considerably  weakened  the  imperial  authority 
of  the  Hapsburgs  and  cost  them  several  territories, 
notably  Alsace,  Franche-Comt6,  Artois,  and  part 
of  Flanders  and  Hainaut,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
reconquest  of  Hungary  from  the  Turks  amply  com- 
pensated them  m  the  east  for  their  losses  in  the 
west  The  Spanish  branch  of  the  Hapsburgs  ended 
m  1700  with  King  CHARLES  II  His  death  pre- 
cipitated the  War  of  the  SPANISH  SUCCESSION 
(1701-14),  which  forced  the  Hapsburgs  to  relin- 
quish their  claims  to  Spain  but  left  them  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  and  Lombardy  Emperoi 
CHARLES  VI,  who  had  no  male  heir,  changed  the 
Hapsburg  law  of  inheritance  b\  the  PRAGMATIC 
K  \NCTION,  which  guaranteed  the  succession  of  his 
daughter,  MARIA  THKKKSA,  to  all  Hapshurg  do- 
mains and  to  Hungary  In  the  War  of  the  AUS- 
TRIAN SUCCESSION  (1740-48)  and  the  Seven  Years 
\Vai  (1756-63),  Maria  Theresa  successfully  de- 
fended her  heritage,  losing  only  Silesia  (a  Bohemian 
dependency)  to  Prussia  Her  chief  rival  claimant, 
Elector  Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria,  died  in  1746  He 
was  elected  emperor  in  1742  as  Charles  VII,  but 
his  election  cannot  be  said  to  have  interrupted  the 
Hapsburg  line  of  emperors,  for  as  grandson  of 
Kmperor  Leopold  I  and  as  son-in-law  of  Emperor 
Joseph  I,  he  claimed  to  be  the  rightful  heir  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  He  was  succeeded  (1746)  as 
emperor  by  Maria  Theresa's  husband,  FRANCIS  I, 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  and  former  duke  of  Lor- 
raine Their  son,  JOSKPH  II,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
Hapsburg  rulers  and  an  ardent  leformer  With 
him  began  the  line  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine.  TUS- 
CANY was  separated  (1790)  from  the  family  lands 
and  continued  until  1860  (with  the  interruption 
caused  by  the  Trench  Revolutionary  and  Napo- 
leonic Wars)  under  a  younger  branch  of  the  Haps- 
burg-Lorrame  family  The  duchy  of  MODENA, 
acquired  by  marriage  in  1806,  was  also  ruled  until 
1869  by  still  another  branch  The  mam  branch  of 
the  house  was  continued  bv  Joseph  II's  brother, 
Emperor  Leopold  II,  and  by  Leopold's  son,  Em- 
poror  FRANCIS  II  Francis  was  the  last  ruler  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  in  1806  he  assumed  the  title 
Francis  I,  emperor  of  Austria  Though  repeatedly 
humbled  by  Napoleon  I,  he  emerged  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  (1815)  as  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful European  monarchs  With  him  the  history  of 
the  house  of  Hap&burg  became  definitely  identical 
with  that  of  Austria  His  son,  Feidmand,  was 
forced  to  abdicate  (1848)  in  favoi  of  FRANCIS 
JOSKPH  During  Francis  Joseph's  long  icign  (1848- 
1916)  Austria  lost  Lombardy  and  Venetia  and  had 
to  viold  leadership  in  German  affairs  to  Prussia 
In  1867  the  entire  Hapsburg  empire  was  reorgan- 
ized as  the  AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  MONARCHY  The 
assassination  (1914)  of  the  heir  apparent,  FRANCIH 
FERDINAND,  precipitated  the  Fust  World  War  It 
was  left  for  Emperor  CHAKLFS  I  to  witness  the  de- 
feat and  dissolution  of  Austria-Hungary  Charles 
abdicated  in  1918  His  claims  were  transmitted  to 
his  son,  Archduke  OTTO  The  titles  archduke  and 
archduchess  have  been  in  use  since  the  15th  cent, 
for  every  member  of  the  family. 

Hara,  Takashi  (taka'shfi  ha'ra),  1854-1921,  Jap- 
anese statesman,  prune  minister  (1918-21)  Ho 
was  the  first  commoner  to  become  prune  minister 
and  the  first  to  form  a  party  cabinet  in  accordance 
with  principles  of  parliamentary  government  The 
leader  of  the  Seiyukai  party,  he  was  a  skillful  poli- 
tic lan  and  in  policy  largely  an  opportunist  His  ad- 
ministration was  notable  for  the  expedition  to  Si- 
beria, the  independence  movement  m  Korea,  Jap- 
anese participation  in  the  Pans  Peace  Conference, 
labor  unrest,  and  naval  armament  He  was  assas- 
sinated by  a  fanatic 

Hara  (ha'ru),  unidentified  town.   1  Chron  5  26. 

Haradah  (ha'rudu),  unidentified  desert  encamp- 
ment. Num.  33.24,25 

Harahan,  village  (pop.  1,082),  SE  La ,  near  New 
Orleans,  m  a  farming  and  dairying  section. 
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hara-kiri  (ha'ro-ker'e1,  ha'ru-)  (Jap  ,- belly-cutting], 
the'  national  Japanese  form  of  honorable  suicide. 
Obligatory  hara-kiri  waa  performed  by  the  noble 
or  official  who  disobeyed  or  was  disloyal  to  the 
etnperor  He  received  a  jeweled  dagger  sent  by 
the  ruler,  and  with  great  formality  he  took  the 
dagger  and  disemboweled  himself  His  second  then 
cut  his  neck  with  a  sword,  and  the  dagger  was  sent 
to  the  ernperor  Voluntary  hara-kiri  is  still  occa- 
sionally performed  after  private  or  national  misfor- 
tunes or  to  protest  against  a  false  national  policy 
Obligatory  hara-kiri  was  abolished  in  1868  Hara- 
kiri  was  performed  by  some  prominent  Japanese  on 
the  death  of  Emperor  Yoshihito  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  custom  of  "following  in  death  " 

Harald   see  HAROLD 

Haran  (ha'ian)  1  Abraham's  brother  Gen  1126, 
27,29  2  Caleb's  son  1  Chron  2  46  3  Levite  1 
Chron  239 

Haran  (ha'rftn)  or  Harran  (ha'ran),  ancient  city  of 
Mesopotamia,  now  in  SE  Asiatic  Turkey,  SE  of 
Urfa.  It  was  an  important  center  on  the  trade 
route  from  Nineveh  to  Cari  henush  and  the  seat  of 
the  Assyrian  moon-god  Frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  it  was  the  home  of  Abraham's  family  af- 
ter the  migration  from  Ur  The  Greek  form  of  the 
name  is  Charan  or  Charran  In  Roman  times  it 
was  CARRHAE  and  was  the  scene  of  a  disastrous 
Roman  defeat  in  53  B  C 

Harar  or  Harrar  (both  ha'rur),  city  (pop  40,000), 
E  central  Ethiopia  Little  of  note  survives  from 
the  16th  cent  ,  when  it  was  a  center  of  Moslem 
power  in  Ethiopia  It  is  a  walled  city  Harar 
trades  in  coffee  and  other  products  of  the  ngh  agri- 
cultural plateau  on  which  it  is  situated 

Harante  (ha'ru-),  obscure  epithet  used  of  five 
names  in  the  lists  of  mighty  men  2  Sam  23  11,33, 
1  Chron  1134,35 

Harbin  (har'Mn),  Mandarin  Ha-ehr-pin,  Rus  Khar- 
bin,  city  (pop  637.573),  Sunkiang  prov  ,  China 
Its  administration  is  independent  of  the  province 
Harbin  is  on  the  Sungari  river  It  was  unimportant 
until  Russia  was  granted  (189b)  a  concession  and 
built  a  modern  section  alongside  the  old  Chinese 
town  Todav  Harbin  is  the  majoi  trade  and  com- 
munications center  of  central  Manchuria  It  is  the 
junction  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  RR  and  the 
South  Manchunan  RR  and  is  the  main  port  on  the 
Sungari  river  Sov  beans  and  their  products  con- 
stitute the  laigest  exports  There  is  food  processing 
and  railroad  maintenance  Although  Russia  sur- 
rendered its  concession  in  1924,  c  100,000  Russians 
still  hv  e  m  Harbin 

Harbona  or  Harbonah  (both  -bo'nu),  chamberlain 
of  King  Ahasuerus  Esther  1  10,  7  9 

harbor    see  PORT 

Harbor  Beach,  city  (pop  2,186),  N  Mich  ,  on  Lake 
Huron  and  NE  of  Bay  City,  settled  1837,  me  as  a 
village  1882,  as  a  city  1909  It  is  a  resort  and  fish- 
ing center  Wheat  and  corn  products  are  made 
Frank  Murphy  was  born  here 

Harbord,  James  Guthne,  1866-1947,  American  army 
officer,  b  Bloomington,  111  ,  grad  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  1886  He  joined  (1889)  the 
army  as  a  private  and  saw  service  in  Cuba  and  in 
the  Philippines  Appointed  (1917)  chief  of  staff  of 
the  American  Expeditionarv  Force  m  France  by 
Gen  John  J  Pershmg,  Harboid  commanded  the 
marine  brigade  at  Chateau-Thieiry  and  the  2d  Di- 
vision in  the  Soissons  offensive  He  letned  (1922) 
from  ^lie  army  and  became  a  business  executive 
He  wiote  Leaves  from  a  War  Diary  (1925)  and  The 
American  Expeditionary  Force  (1929) 

Harbor  Springs,  resort  city  (pop  1,423),  N  Mich  , 
on  Little  Traverse  Bav  of  Lake  Michigan,  me  as  a 
village  1881,  as  a  citv  1932  It  has  a  good  land- 
locked haibor  There  were  Ottawa  and  other  In- 
dian villages  near  here  See  U.  P  Hedrick,  The 
Land  of  the  Crooked  Tree  (1948) 

Harbour  Grace,  town  (1945  pop  2,065).  E  N  F  ,  W 
of  St  John's  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Conception 
Bay  An  airport  is  just  outside  the  town. 

Harbour  Island*  see  BAHAMA  ISLANDS 

Harburg-Wilhelmsburg(har'boork-virhc51m8bdork), 
industrial  port  of  Hamburg,  N  Germany,  on  the 
Elbe  It  belonged  to  Hanover  prov  of  Prussia  untd 
its  incorporation  (1938)  with  Hamburg 

Harcourt,  Sir  William  George  Granville  Venables 
Vernon,  1827-1904,  English  statesman  A  brilliant 
parliamentarian,  a  Liberal  leader,  and  a  supporter 
of  Gladstone,  he  entered  Parliament  in  1868  and 
had  a  notable  career  as  solicitor  general  (1873-74), 
home  secretary  (1880-85),  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  ( 1 886,  1 892  -95)  In  his  1 894  -96  budgets 
he  devised  a  new  HV  stern  of  death  duties  and  ex- 
tended graduated  taxation.  He  was  also  a  noted 
writer  on  international  law.  See  biography  by  A. 
G  Gardiner  (1923) 

Hardanger  Fjord  (hardang'ur  fydrd'),  second  largest 
fjord  of  Norway,  penetrating  114  mi.  from  the  At- 
lantic into  Ilordaland  co  ,  SW  Norway  A  south- 
ern branch,  the  Sor  Fjord  (Nor.  Sjr  Fjord),  cleaves 
the  Hardanger  Vidda,  a  barren  and  rocky  plateau, 
for  25  mi.,  at  its  head  are  the  village  of  Odda  ana 
the  famous  Skjeggedalsfoss,  a  waterfall  525  ft. 
high  An  eastern  branch,  the  Eid  Fjord,  extends 
15  mi  to  the  quaint  village  of  Vik  Near  Vik  is  the 
Voringfoss  (Nor.  Vtringfo**),  a  waterfall  535  ft 
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high.  The  valleys  of  the  Hardanger  region  are  fer- 
tile and  dotted  with  picturesque  villages  Em- 
broidering and  violin  making  are  traditional  home 
industries  The  beautiful  Hardanger  region  is  a 
favorite  tourist  area  The  HardangetfjeTl,  which 
extends  inland  from  the  fjord,  is  a  mountain  mass 
rising  to  6,153  ft.  in  the  Hardaugerjokel  (Nor. 
Hardanger)  itkfl ) 

Hardecanute*  see  HAHTHACANUTK. 

Hardee,  William  Joseph,  1815-73,  Confederate  gen- 
eral, b  Camden  co  ,  Ga  ,  grad  West  Point,  1838 
He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  War  and 
compiled  Rifle  and  Light  Infantry  Tactics,  a  stand- 
ard army  textbook  of  the  time  (1863-55)  When 
Georgia  seceded,  he  resigned  his  lieutenant  colonelcy 
and  became  a  Confedeiate  brigadier  general  After 
organizing  an  Arkansas  bngade,  he  joined  A  S 
Johnston's  ai  my  and  fought  at  Shiloh  (April,  1862) 
Hardee,  pioruoted  lieutenant  general  m  October, 
was  an  able  corps  commander  m  the  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee, lighting  under  Braxton  BRAGG  at  Pcrryville, 
Murfreeaboro,  and  Missionary  Ridge  and  under 
J  E  Johnston  and  Hood  in  the  ATLANTA  CAMPAIGN 
He  commanded  against  W  T  SHKRMAN  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  (1864-65),  abandoning  Sa- 
vannah and  Charleston  to  that  general  and  sur- 
rendering to  him  in  North  Carolina  in  April,  1865 

Hardee  wile,  town  (pop  l,3bl),  extreme  S  S  C  ,  near 
the  Savannah  SW  of  Beaufort  It  has  sawmills 

Harden,  Sir  Arthur  (hur'dun),  1865-1940,  English 
biochemist  for  many  vears  he  was  professor  of 
biochemistry  at  the  Umv  of  London  and  head  of 
the  biochemical  department  of  Lister  Institute 
For  his  researches  m  ale  ohohc  fermentation — in  the 
course  of  which  he  established  the  character  of 
zymase  and  disc  overed  that,  in  addition  to  zymase, 
other  yeast  eiuvmes  are  concerned  with  fermenta- 
tion— he  shared  with  Hans  von  Euler-Chelpin  the 
1929  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry  He  was  knighted 
in  1936 

Harden,  Maximilian  (mik"seme'lyan  har'dun), 
1861-1927,  German  journalist,  whose  real  name 
was  Witkowski  One  of  the  leading  publicists  of  his 
time,  he  was  an  admirer  of  Bismarck  After  the 
fall  of  Bismarck  he  made  his  papei ,  the  Zukunft, 
well  known  by  his  unsparing  attacks  on  the  men 
surrounding  William  II  He  accomplished  much 
good,  but  his  methods  were  not  always  too  scrupu- 
lous In  the  tirst  World  War  he  continued  his 
daruig  career  bv  his  cen&ures  of  military  leaders.  He 
also  sharply  criticized  the  statesmen  of  the  German 
republic  Essential!  \  he  was  a  popular  journalist 
appealing  to  mass  prejudices  and  beliefs  He  wrote 
a  number  of  books,  the  most  important  being 
Germany,  France,  ansl  England  (Eng  tr ,  1924) 
and  /  M eet  My  Contemporaries  (Eng  tr  ,  1925). 

Hardenberg,  Georg  Fnednch  Philipp  von.  see 
NOV^LIS 

Hardenberg,  Karl  August,  Furst  von  (karl'  ou'goo&t 
furst'  fan  hur'duriberk),  175O-1822,  Prussian 
statesman,  b  electorate  of  Hanover  After  service 
for  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  he  became  adminis- 
trator of  Ansbach  and  Bavreuth  and  soon  after- 
ward entered  the  Prussian  service  As  Prussian 
delegate  he  signed  the  Treaty  of  Basel  (1795)  with 
France  He  became  chief  minister  in  charge  of 
foreign  affairs  (1804-6),  but  was  dismissed  upon 
pressure  from  Napoleon  I  After  war  had  broken 
out  a  few  months  later,  Hardenberg  was  recalled  to 
the  ministry  in  1807,  only  to  be  ousted  again  by  the 
Tteaty  ot  Tilhit  In  1810  he  was  made  chancellor 
He  continued  the  leform  progiam  begun  by  Karl 
vom  und  zum  STEIN,  abolishing  trade  monopolies, 
turning  feudal  lands  into  freeholds,  and  emanci- 
pating the  Jews  In  1813  ho  persuaded  the  vacil- 
lating FRFDERICK  WILLIAM  III  to  join  the  coalition 
against  Napoleon  As  delegate  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  and  aft«rw<iid,  he  lost  prestige  and  came 
more  and  more  under  the  conservative  sway  of 
Mettermch  He  remained  in  office  until  his  death 

Hardenbergh,  Henry  Janeway,  1847-1918,  Ameri- 
can aiclutect  He  was  designer  of  the  Plaza  and 
old  Waldorf-Astoria  hotels,  New  York  city,  and  the 
Copley  Plaza,  Boston  An  associate  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  he  was  also  a  founder  of 
the  Municipal  Art  Society  and  the  American  I'ine 
Arts  Society ,  his  building  for  the  latter  is  considered 
his  finest  w  ork 

hardening,  in  metallurgy,  the  treatment  of  metals 
or  alloys  to  produce  hardness  eithei  throughout  or 
at  the  surface  Various  methods  aie  employed, 
depending  xipon  the  effect  required  STEEL,  for 
example,  is  given  great  hardnohs  bv  the  introduc- 
tion of  various  othei  metata  to  form  alloy  steel6* 
and  by  treatment  with  heat  Some  other  alloys, 
after  heat  treatment,  become  harder  gradually 
until  they  reach  their  maximum  hardness  This 
slow  hardening  is  know  n  as  age-hardening  When  a 
haid  surface,  but  a  tough  rather  than  hard  and 
brittle  mtoi  lor,  is  required  for  some  object  (e  g , 
various  tools  and  machine  parts)  made  of  low- 
carbon  steel  or  of  wrought  iron,  a  process  known  as 
casehaidening  is  commonly  employed  The  object 
to  be  treated  is  covered  with  carbonaceous  material 
(charcoal  itself  is  commonly  used)  and  subjected  to 
intense  heat  Undei  these  conditions,  the  carbon 
and  iron  combine  at  the  surface  of  the  object  to 
form  a  thin  layer  or  "skin"  of  extreme  hardness. 


Cron  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  (aces  page  1. 
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The  interior  part  remains  as  it  was  originaDy, 
retaining  its  toughness  The  thickness  of  the  hard 
layer  depends  in  part  upon  the  length  of  time  that 
the  object  is  heated  in  contact  with  the  carbon 
AH  a  result,  the  time  required  for  the  process 
vanes,  depending  upon  the  thickness  of  the  layer 
desired  Nitrogen  hardening  or  mtriding  IB  a  form 
of  casehardeiung  in  which  nitrogen  is  used  as  the 
hardening  agent  instead  of  cat  bon  The  object  is 
treated  with  ammonia  gas  at  a  temperature  of 
about  500*0  Chill  hardening  or  chilling  also 
produces  a  hard  exterior  In  this  process,  however, 
the  result  is  obtained  by  chilling  the  exterior  more 
rapidly  than  the  interior  and  without  the  use  of 
carbon  or  other  substance  Chill  hardening  is 
employed  m  making  wheels  for  railroad  cars  and 
other  objects  When  fused  metal  la  poured  into  a 
mold,  that  entering  first  (which  forms  the  outer 
surface  ot  the  finished  object)  is  chilled  by  the 
mold  and  hardens  rapidly  to  form  the  hard  outer 
surface  Objects  are  also  hardened  by  plunging 
them  into  a  bath  of  some  cooling  liquid,  e  g  ,  water 
or  oil  They  are  then  subjected  to  TEMPFRINO  or 

ANNE  A  UNO 

hardening  of  the  arteries:  see  AHTERIOSCLEROBIS. 
hardback  or  steeplebush,  North  American  SPIRABA 
(Spiraea  tomentosa),  sometimes  cultivated  for  the 
spire-shaped  cluster  of  small  rose  or  white  flowers 
that  bloom  in  late  summer    The  plants  have  been 
used  as  an  astringent  and  tonic 
Hardtcanute*  see  HA  RTHA CANUTE 
Hardie,  James  Keir  (ker'  har'do),  1856-1015,  Scot- 
tish labor  leader,  a  coal  miner     He  founded  the 
Independent  Labour  party  (1893),  was  the  first 
independent    workers'    representative   in    Parlia- 
ment, and  led  the  Labour  party  m  the  House  of 
Commons     He  wrote  From  Serfdom  to  Socialism 
(1907)  and  After  Twenty  Years  (1913).  See  biogra- 

jphy  by  J.  B  Glawer  (1915). 

Hardin,  John,  1753-92,  American  Indian  fighter,  b 
Fauquier  oo ,  Va  He  served  in  Lord  Dunmore's 
War  (1774)  and  was  a  noted  member  of  Daniel 
Morgan's  riflemen  during  the  Revolution  His  serv- 
ices at  Saratoga  were  particularly  noteworthy  He 
moved  to  Washington  co  ,  Ky  ,  m  1786  and  after- 
wards took  part  in  many  expeditions  against  the 
Indians  N  of  the  Ohio,  winning  general  recognition 
for  bis  courage  and  his  ability  as  a  woodsman  and  a 
loader  of  men  He  was  sent  in  1792  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  the  Miami  Indians  and  was  murdered 
fay  Indians  at  what  is  now  Hardin,  Ohio 

Hardin,  John  Wesley,  1853-95,  American  desperado, 
b  Bonham,  Texas  In  the  lawless  violence  of  the 
frontier  the  boy  early  became  a  gambler  and  a 
gunman,  but  succeeded  by  his  shooting  skill  and  the 
help  of  friends  to  escape  capture  until  1877,  when 
he  was  sentenced  to  25  years  for  killing  a  sheriff. 
He  studied  law  in  prison  and,  pardoned  in  1894, 
began  practice  in  El  Paso  but  was  shot  down  a 
year  later  by  a  local  constable  See  his  autobiogra- 
phy (1896),  Thomas  Ripley,  They  Died  vtih  Their 
Boot*  On  (1935) 

Hardin,  city  (pop.  1,886),  co.  seat  of  Big  Horn  co.,  S 
Mont ,  on  the  Bighorn  river  and  £  of  Billings,  me 
1911.  It  is  near  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation 

Harding,  Chester,  1792-1866,  American  portrait 
painter,  b  Con  way,  Mass  ,  mostly  self-taught  He 
worked  as  an  itinerant  portrait  painter  long  enough 
to  enable  him  to  study  at  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  Design  Later  he  practiced  in  St  Louis, 
Washington,  and  Boston  and  had  three  years  of 
artistic  and  social  success  in  London  On  returning 
to  America  he  became  the  fashionable  painter  of 
Boston  His  principal  portraits  are  those  of  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  the  historian ,  the  dukes  of  Sue- 
sex  and  Hamilton;  Lord  Aberdeen,  Daniel  Webster 
(one  in  the  Bar  Association,  New  York,  and  one  in 
the  Cincinnati  Art  Mus),  John  Randolph  (Cor- 
coran Gall.) ,  Mrs  Thomas  B  Coohdge  and  Mrs. 
Blake  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) ,  Chief  Justice  Marshall ; 
Henry  Clay;  and  Washington  Allston. 

Harding,  Stephen:  see  STEPHEN  HARDING,  SAINT. 

Hardiag,  Warren  Gamaliel  (guma'leul),  1865-1023, 
28thPresident  of  the  United  States  (1921-23),  b 
Bloommgton  Grove,  Morrow  co .  Ohio  After 
study  (1879-82)  at  Ohio  Central  College,  he  moved 
with  his  family  to  the  county  seat,  Marion,  Ohio, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  journalism.  He 
bought  the  Marion  Star,  built  up  the  newspaper, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  small  group  which 
dominated  local  affairs  He  entered  Ohio  Repub- 
lican politics  M  a  partisan  of  Joseph  B  FORAXBH, 
was  (1899-1903)  a  member  of  the  state  legislature, 
and  served  as  lieutenant  governor  (1904-5),  but 
he  was  defeated  (1010)  as  Republican  candidate 
for  governor  His  talent  for  public  speaking  and 
his  affable  personality  won  Harding  the  support  of 
the  political  leaders  as  well  as  of  the  people  and 
enabled  him  to  rise  into  national  politics,  he  was 
picked  to  nominate  William  Howard  Taft  at  the 
invention  of  1912,  and  he  was  elected  (1914)  to  the 
US  Senate  after  win  run*  the  nomination  from 
Foraker  His  six-year  stay  in  the  Senate  was  un- 
dwtmguished,  for  he  followed  the  patty  whips  on 
domestic  legislation  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  on 
issues  concerning  the  peace  In  1920  Harding  was 
nominated  for  the  presidency  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  a  group  of  Senators  after  successive  bal- 
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for  Gen.  Leonard  WOOD  and  Frank  O.  Low- 
DBif  had  deadlocked  the  Republican  convention. 
His  vague  pronouncements  on  the  League  of 
Nations  and  his  noncommittal  utterances  in  the 
campaign  (he  coined  the  word  normalcy  to  express 
the  social  and  economic  conditions  he  promised  to 
the  nation)  helped  him  to  win  the  election,  defeat- 
ing the  Democratic  candidate,  James  M  Cox,  by 
an  impressive  majonty  The  administration  that 
followed  was  marked  by  one  achievement,  the  call- 
ing of  the  Washington  Conference  (see  NAVAL 
CONFERENCES)  Harding,  conscious  of  his  own 
limitations,  had  promised  to  rely  on  a  cabinet  of 
"best  minds,"  but  unfortunately  he  chose — along 
with  more  capable  advisers — men  who  lacked  any 
sense  of  public  responsibility  At  the  time  of  the 
legislative  deadlock  of  1923  came  rumors  of 
scandals  m  the  Veterans'  Bureau  and  in  the  Depts 
of  the  Interior  and  Justice  In  the  midst  of  these 
rumors  Harding  died  suddenly  (Aug ,  1923)  in 
San  Francisco  on  his  return  from  a  journey  to 
Alaska  Thus  he  was  not  troubled  by  the  exposure 
of  the  TEAPOT  DOMB  scandal  and  was  spared  tho 
humiliation  of  seeing  his  appointees,  Secretary  of 
Interior  Albert  B  FALL  and  Attorney  General 
Harry  M  DAUOHEHTY  brought  to  the  bar  of  jus- 
tice Lesser  scandals  were  also  exposed,  and  Har- 
dmg's  administration  has  been  stigmatised  as  one 
of  the  most  corrupt  in  American  history  See 
William  Alien  White,  Masks  m  a  Pageant  (1928); 
Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  Incredible  Era  (1939) 
Hardin-Simmons  University  see  ABILHNB,  Texas, 
hardness,  property  of  matter,  commonly  described 
as  the  resistance  of  a  substance  to  being  scratched 
by  another  substance  Degree  of  hardness  is  rela- 
tive, different  substances  being  compared  with 
one  another  Moha's  scale  of  hardness  (named  for 
Friednch  Mohs),  used  commonly  m  mineralogy, 
lists  certain  minerals  m  order  of  hardness  talc,  1, 
gypsum,  2,  calcite,  3,  fluorspar,  4,  apatite,  5,  feld- 
spar, 6,  quart*,  7,  topaz,  8,  corundum,  9,  diamond, 
10  The  listing  indicates  merely  that  gypsum 
(hardness** 2)  is  harder  than — i  e  ,  capable  of 
scratching — talc  (hardness*  1)  or  that  calcito 
(hardness  •»  3)  is  harder  than  either  talc  or  gypsum 
The  listing  does  not  indicate  that  gypsum  (2)  is 
twice  as  hard  as  talc  (1)  or  that  calcite  (3)  is  three 
times  as  hard  The  difference  in  hardness  between 
one  substance  and  the  next  higher  in  the  list  is  not 
constant  for  all  The  hardness  of  many  minerals 
not  listed  falls  between  that  of  those  included 
For  example,  the  hardness  of  barite  is  3  3  Other 
tables  of  hardness  have  been  compiled  which  in- 
clude a  much  greater  number  and  vai  lety  of  sub- 
stances The  solid  elements  have  been  so  classified, 
carbon  (of  which  the  diamond  is  an  allotropic 
form)  being  hardest  and  hated  as  10,  with  cesium 
the  softest,  being  rated  as  0  2,  tbe  same  degree  of 
hardness  as  wax  (hardness =0  2  at  0°C  ).  The 
hardness  numeral  of  the  Brinell  scale  is  based  upon 
the  indentation  produced  when  pressure  is  exerted 
on  a  sphere  of  the  substance.  The  value  so  obtained 
has  a  direct  relation  to  the  tensile  strength  of  the 
substance  The  degree  of  hardness  of  any  sub- 
stance IB  believed  to  be  dependent  upon  the  co- 
hesive forces  between  tbe  molecules  of  the  sub- 
stance at  its  surface 

Hardoum,  Jean  (zha'  ardwg'),  1646-1729,  French 
classical  scholar,  a  Jesuit  His  works  Nummi 
tmiiqui  [ancient  medals j  (1864)  and  ComUtorum 
collect**  (collection  of  councils]  (1724)  were  pf  great 
value  ui  the  18th  cent  His  work  was  characterized 
by  an  excessive  boldness  of  hypothesis,  e  g  ,  he 
maintained  that  most  works  of  classical  literature 
were  not  genuine  but  Renaissance  forgeries. 
Hardouin,  Jules:  see  MANHART,  JULES  HARDOUIN. 
hardpan,  condition  of  the  soil  or  the  subsoil  m  which 
the  soil  grains  become  cemented  together  forming  a 
hard,  impervious  mass  It  is  disadvantageous  to 
farming,  particularly  because  it  interferes  with  the 
circulation  of  moisture  in  the  soil  and  with  the 
growth  of  roots  through  the  seal  When  the  condi- 
tion is  caused  by  the  oiling  of  the  air  spaces  in  the 
soil  with  fine  particles  of  clay  the  subsoil  is  called 
a  clay  pan  This  usually  occurs  in  acid  soil 
Hardwar  (hurdwar'),  town  (pop  40,823),  NW 
United  Provs.,  India.  It  is  on  the  Ganges  river 
near  a  gorge  through  the  Siwaltk  Hills  Annual  and 
duodecimal  pilgrimages  are  associated  with  the 
town's  Hindu  temples  (c  10th  cent ) 
Hardwick.  1  Rural  town  (pop  2,154),  central  Mass  , 
WNW  of  Worcester,  settled  1737,  mo.  1739.  9 
Town  (pop  2,606),  N  central  Vt ,  NNE  of  Mont- 
peuer,  settled  before  1800.  It  is  a  granite-quarry- 
ing center. 

Hardwicke,  Philip  Yorke,  1st  earl  of.  1690-1764, 
English  judge.  As  lord  chancellor  (1737-56)  he 
welded  much  that  was  vague  in  equity  into  a  co- 
herent system  and  established  the  principle  that 
equity  must  follow  its  precedents.  He  was  active 
in  suppressing  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1745.  See  bi- 
ography by  George  Hams  (3  vols.,  1847), 
hardwood,  name  used  for  any  hard,  ctaee-grained 
wood  and  also  for  the  wood  of  any  deciduous  tree 
as  contrasted  with  the  softwood  of  coniferous  trees 
Actually  the  wood  of  many  deciduous  trees  is  softer 
than  that  of  many  conifers  so  that  the  name  is 
not  always  indicative  of  the  physical  qualities  of 


the  wood.  A  transverse  section  of  a  hardwood  tree 
shows  pores  (really  the  cross  sections  of  longitudi- 
nal vessels  or  ducts) ,  often  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
The  softwoods  do  not  have  these  pores  Among  the 
numerous  hardwoods  are  chestnut,  oak,  maple, 
ash,  ebony,  mahogany,  and  teak.  See  H.  P.  Brown, 
Commercial  T«moer«  of  the  United  States  (1940). 
Hardy,  Alezandre  (algksfi'dru  arde'),  b  between 
1569  and  1575,  d  1631  or  1632,  French  dramatist 
He  is  author  of  more  than  600  plays,  the  best  of 
those  surviving  is  perhaps  Manamne,  a  tragedy 
Hardy  clearly  foreshadows  the  work  of  CORNBILLB. 
Hardy,  Arthur  Sherburne  (har'de),  1847-1930, 
American  novelist  and  diplomat,  b.  Andover, 
Mass  ,  grad.  West  Point  A  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  civil  engineering,  he  later  became  suc- 
cessful as  a  wtiter  of  popular  fiction.  His  best- 
known  novels  are  The  Wind  of  Destiny  (1886)  and 
Passe  Rose  (1889)  He  served  as  minister  to  several 
European  countries  from  1897  to  1906. 
Hardy,  Thomas,  1840-1928,  English  novelist  and 
poet,  b  near  Dorchester,  in  the  part  of  England 
known  in  his  novels  as  WBSSMX  He  was  early  ap- 
prenticed to  a  church  architect,  but  soon  turned  to 
literature,  and  in  1871  his  first  novel,  Desperate 
Remedies,  was  published  anonymously  Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree  (1872)  was  more  successful,  and 
Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  (1874),  published  in 
the  year  of  his  marriage  to  Emma  Gifford,  won  foi 
Hardy  a  leading  place  among  contemporary  nov- 
elists The  WeHuex  novels  which  followed,  Hardy 
classified  as  novels  of  character  and  environment 
The  Return  of  the  Native  (1878),  The  Mayor  ofCas- 
terbndge  (1886),  The  Woodlanders  (1887),  Teas  of 
the  D'  UrbernUes  (1891) ,  and  Jude  the  Obtcure  (1896) 
are  generally  considered  the  finest  So  violently 
were  his  novels,  especially  the  last  two,  denounced 
as  books  depicting  indecency  and  immorality  that 
Hardy  wrote  no  moie  of  them,  but  devoted  himself 
to  poetry,  which  he  had  long  preferred  Weascx 
Poems  appealed  m  1898,  Poems  of  the  Past  and  the 
Present  in  1901,  and  then  his  poetical  drama,  The 
Dynasts  (1904-8)  Begun  as  an  epic  on  the  Na- 
poleonic era,  it  finally  became  a  vehicle  for  the  ex- 
pression of  Hardy's  mature  views  of  man,  nature, 
and  tbe  unconscious  supernatural  will  which  gov- 
erns the  universe  From  1909  to  his  death  Hardy 
wrote  several  volumes  of  lyric  poetry,  outstanding 
among  which  are  Satires  of  Circumstance  (1914), 
Moments  of  Vision  (1917),  and  the  posthumously 
published  Winter  Words  (1928)  Hardy  also  wrote 
distinguished  short  stories  (Wessex  Tales,  1888, 
Life's  Littie  Jnmie*,  1894)  Hardy's  first  wife  died 
in  1912,  and  in  1914  he  married  Florence  Emily 
Dugdole,  who  later  became  his  literary  executoi 
and  biographer  Hardy  himself  died  Jan  11,  1928, 
at  Max  Gate,  the  home  which  he  had  built  after  his 
own  plans,  his  ashes  were  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey  See  biography  by  his  wife,  F  E.  Hardy  (2 
vols,  1928-30);  Hermann  Lea,  Thomas  Hardy's 
Wessex  (1913),  biographical  or  critical  studies  by 
S  C  Chew  (1«28).  W  R  Rutland  (1938),  C  J 
Weber  (1940,  1946),  Edmund  Blunden  (1942), 
David  Cecil  (1946),  J  G  Soutbworth  (1947),  and 
A.  J  Guerard  (1940) 

Hardyng,  John,  1378-1465?,  English  chronicler  In 
the  service  of  Sir  Heurv  Percy,  he  was  at  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury  (1403),  where  Percy  was  killed 
Later  serving  Sir  Robert  Umfroville,  ho  was  made 
constable  of  a  castle  m  Kyme,  Lincolnshire.  He 
was  sent  to  Scotland  to  gather  evidence  pf  the  feu- 
dal submission  of  Scotland  to  the  English  crown, 
but  the  documents  he  presented  to  the  English 
court  were  much  later  proved  to  be  forgeries,  per- 
haps by  him.  ile  wrote  a  long  rhymed  chronicle  of 
English  history,  which  in  its  first  version  (carrying 
events  to  1436)  has  a  Lancastrian  tinge,  in  the  next 
a  Yorkist  bias,  and  in  the  one  given  to  Edward  IV 
(carrying  events  to  1461)  still  a  Yorkist  flavor 
There  are  other  vatiant  copies,  all  of  antiquarian 
interest  only. 

Hare,  Augustus  John  Cuthbert,  1834-1903,  English 
author  His  works  include  Walks  in  Rome  (1871) 
and  other  continental  guidebooks  and  an  autobiog- 
raphy (1896-1900)  See  Shane  Leslie,  Men  Were 
Different  (1937). 

Hare,  Sir  John,  1844-1921,  English  actor-manager, 
whose  real  name  was  John  Fairs  He  gained  a 
reputation  for  his  acting  in  T.  W.  Robertson's 
plays  with  the  Prince  of  Wales'*  company,  London 
(1865-74),  and  m  1875  became  manager  with 
Kandal  of  the  Court  Theatre.  London,  where 
Ellen  Terry  often  played.  He  managed  the  St 
James  Theatre  (1879-88),  in  association  with 
Kendal  and  his  wife,  and  the  Garnck  Theatre 
(1889-65)  Ha  beet-known  roles  were  in  A  Pwr 
of  Spectacles  and  The  Qay  Lord  Qu«x.  He  was 
knighted  m  1907. 

Hare,  Robert,  1781-1358,  American  chemist  b. 
Philadelphia.  He  was  professor  of  chemistry  (1819- 
47)  at  the  medical  college  of  the  Univ.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  invented  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  and 
a  calonmotor,  built  an  electric  furnace,  and  worked 
on  salts.  See  biography  by  E,  F.  Smith  (1917). 
Inure,  mammal  of  North  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  formerly  considered  a  rodent,  now  usually 
placed  in  the  order  Lagomorpha.  True  hares 
(genus  Lepus)  have  loader  ears  and  hwd  legs  than 
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rabbits.  At  birth  they  are  covered  with  hair  and 
the  eyes  are  open.  North  American  hares  include 
the  varying  hare  or  snowshoe  rabbit  and  the  jack 
rabbit,  whose  ears  are  sometimes  one  third  of  the 
body  length  Both  can  travel  at  80  mi  or  more  an 
hour  In  northern  regions  and  at  high  altitudes  the 
brownish  or  grayish  coat  is  usually  shed  and  re- 
placed by  a  white  winter  coat  The  arctic  hare  has 
a  circumpolar  distribution  The  European  hare  is 
a  large  species  native  to  central  and  W  Europe 
and  introduced  into  North  America 
harebell,  bluebell,  or  bluebells-of-Scotland,  slender 
wiry-stemmed  perennial  bell  flower  (Campanula  ro- 
tundifolia)  native  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America  It  has  one  or  more  blue  (occasionally 
white),  bell-shaped  blossoms  A  species  of  SQUILL 
is  also  called  harebell 

harelip,  a  cloft  lip,  a  deformity  caused  by  the  failure 
of  premaxillary  and  maxillary  bones  to  unite  dur- 
ing development  The  condition  may  occur  uni- 
lateral! v  or  bilaterally,  it  mav  be  complete  or  in- 
complete, and  it  mav  be  associated  with  a  cleft  of 
the  palate  Surgery  to  reduce  the  condition  prop- 
erly is  usually  begun  in  very  early  infancy 
harem  (ha'rum)  [Arabic1 1,  women's  apartments  in  a 
Moslem  household  Islam  enjoins  strict  seclusion 
for  women  The  most  famous  harem,  that  of  the 
sultans  of  Turkey,  dates  from  the  16th  cent  with 
the  building  of  the  old  and  new  seraglios  or  pal  at  es 
on  Seraglio  Point,  Constantinople.  It  was  abol- 
ished with  the  downfall  (1909)  of  Abdu-1-Hamid 
II  The  sultan's  harem  often  contained  several 
hundred  women — kadins  (with  status  similar  to 
that  of  wife),  concubines,  and  servants — all  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  sultan's  mother  and  guarded 
by  eunuchs  In  India  the  harem  is  called  a  purdah 
or  zenana,  in  Persia,  a  zenana  See  N.  M.  Penaer, 
The  Harem  (1936) 

Haren.  Willem  van  (wfl'um  van  ha'run),  1710-68, 

Dutch  poet,  b   Fneslaud,  of  a  noble  family     His 

chief  work  w  an  epic  poem,   Prwo  (1760)      His 

brother,  Onno  Zwiervan  Haren  (6'no  av6r'),  1713- 

79,  also  a  poet,  wrote  patriotic  verse,  notablv  a 

series    about    the    Gueux,   entitled   first  A  an  de 

Vaderland  (1769),  in  final  form  De  Oensen  (1772) 

Hareph  (ha'i^f),  Judah's  descendant    1  Chron  2  51 

Hareth  (ha'-),  forest,  apparently  near  ADULLAM 

1  Sam   22  5 

Harewood,  Henry  George  Charles  Lascelles,  6th 
earl  of  (la'sula,  har'wdod,  har'-),  1882-1947,  Brit- 
ish soldier  He  held  diplomatic  posts  in  Home  and 
Canada  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  First 
World  War  In  1922  he  married  Princess  Mary, 
only  daughter  of  George  V  Ho  had  two  sons  In 
1929  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  earldom 
Harfleur  (arflQr'),  town  (pop  5,062),  Seme-Infe- 
rieure  dept ,  N  France,  in  Normandy,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Some  A  flourishing  Channel  port  during  the 
later  Middle  Ages,  it  declined  with  the  growth  of 
Le  Havre  The  siege  and  capture  (1415)  of  Har- 
fleur by  HENBT  V  of  England  is  described  by 
Shakspere 

Hargreaves,  James  (har'grCv*),  d    1778,  English- 
man who  is  generally  believed  to  have  invented  the 
spinning  jenny  (see  SPINNING)  c  1765 
Harhaiah  (-hal'u,  -hil'yu),  father  of  UzzncL6 
Harhas  (har'has),  ancestor  of  Huldah's  husband     2 
Kings  22  14     Hasrah   2  Chron   34  22 
Harhur.  postexilic  family    Ezra  2  51,  Noh   7  53 
Han,  Mata*  see  MATA  HARI 

Harim  (ha'-)  1  Family  of  priests  in  the  return  from 
the  Exile  Neh  12  15  Rohum  Neh  12  3  2  An- 
other family  of  priests  in  the  return  from  the  Exile 
Eera  2.39,  10  21,  Neh  7  42,  10  5  3  Priest,  prob- 
ably the  ancestor  of  1  1  Chron  24  8  4  Family  of 
lavmen  in  the  return  from  the  Exile  Ezra  2  32, 
10  31,  Neh  7  35,  10  27.  5  Father,  or  family,  of  a 
repairer  of  the  wall,  probably  the  same  as  1,  3,  or  4 
Neh  3.11. 

Harington,  Sir  John,  1661-1612,  English  author  At 
the  command  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  translated 
(1591)  Ariosto'a  Orlando  Funoso  He  fell  from  grace 
at  court  because  of  his  Rabelaisian  Metamorphosis 
of  Ajax  (1596) ,  but  later  was  restored  to  favor  His 
personal  letters  sketched  a  vigorous  portrait  of 
Elizabethan  hie  See  his  Letters  and  Epigrams  (ed 
by  N  E.  McClure,  1930) 

Bariph  (ha 'riff),  a  signer  of  the  covenant.  Neh  724, 
10  19  Jorah  Ezra  2  18. 

3arin  (Abu  Mohammed  al-Kasnn  al- Hariri)  (har*'- 
re),  1054-1122,  Arabian  writer  of  Basra  His  prin- 
cipal work  M  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Arabian 
books.  It  is  called  Makamat  (assemblies],  the  name 
of  a  literary  genre  that  was  much  affected  at  this 
tune  It  consists  of  50  episodes,  in  which  an  old 
rogue,  Abu  Zaid,  goes  from  place  to  place  earning 
his  living  by  his  clever  talk  and  his  wits.  It  is  writ- 
ten ui  an  almost  euphistic  style 
iari  Rud  <ha'r«  rood'),  nver,  650  mi  long,  rising 
in  central  Afghanistan  It  flows  westward  through 
barren  hills  and  past  the  fertile  valley  of  Herat, 
then  turns  north  as  the  boundary  between  Iran  and 
the  Turkmen  88R  and  finally  disappears  in  the 
steppes  8  of  Kara  Kum  In  the  USSR  it  is  called 
the  Tejend,  and  in  ancient  times  it  was  the  Anus 
larjedalen,  Swed.  Haiyedaltn  (har'yuda'ttm),  his- 
toric province,  W  central  Sweden.  It  «  now  ad- 
ministratively port  of  JAMTLAND  co. 
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Harkneif,  Edward  Stephen,  1874-1940,  American 
philanthropist,  b  Cleveland  He  inherited  a  for- 
tune from  his  father,  a  partner  of  Rockefeller  His 
extensive  philanthropies,  many  of  them  anony- 
mous, were  extended  especially  to  colleges,|hospi- 
tals,  and  museums  He  served  as  president  of  the 
Commonwealth  Fund,  established  by  his  mother 
Harkness,  William,  1837-1903.  American  astrono- 
mer, b.  Scotland,  grad  Univ  of  Rochester,  1858 
In  1862  he  became  an  aid  m  the  U.S.  Naval  Ob- 
servatory, and  in  1865-66,  on  a  journey  from  Phila- 
delphia to  San  Francisco  in  the  monitor  Mona/d- 
nock,  be  studied  the  deviations  of  the  compass  and 
terrestrial  magnetism  While  observing  the  total 
solar  eclipse  of  Aug  ,  1869,  he  discovered  the  coronal 
line  K  1474  As  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Transit  of  Venus  Commission,  he  was  given  charge 
of  the  party  sent  to  Hobart,  Tasmania,  m  1874. 
He  observed  the  transit  of  1882  at  Washington, 
D  C  He  was  astronomical  director  of  the  Naval 
Observatory  (1894-99)  and  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ephemera  and  Nautical  Almanac  (1897-99) 
He  was  responsible  for  great  improvements  in  the 
apparatus  of  the  observatory  and  invented  several 
instruments,  notably  the  spherometer  cab  per 
Harlan,  James,  1820-99,  U  8  Senator  from  Iowa,  b 
Clark  co..  Ill  ,  grad.  Indiana  Asbury  Univ  (now 
DePauw  Univ  ),  1845  Principal  of  Iowa  Citv  Col- 
lege, he  became  in  1863  president  of  Iowa  Weslevan 
Univ  and  was  a  leader  of  the  Free-Soil  movement 
in  Iowa  He  was  elected  (1855)  to  the  U  S  Senate, 
vacated  the  seat  m  1857  because  the  election  was 
irregular,  but  was  immediately  reeler  ted  and  served 
until  1865  Harlan  was  in  charge  of  legislation  con- 
nected with  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  and  was  in- 
terested in  educational  land  grants  and  a  home- 
stead law  In  1865  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  he  resigned 
in  July,  1866,  because  of  opposition  to  President 
Andrew  Johnson's  policies  Reentermg  the  U  S 
Senate  (1867-73),  he  voted  for  Johnson's  impeach- 
ment and  generally  supported  the  radical  Repub- 
lic an  Reconstruction  program.  His  defeat  in  1872 
by  William  B  Allison  closed  his  official  career  See 
biography  by  Johnson  Bngham  (1913) 
Harlan,  John  Marshall,  1833-1911,  American  jurist, 
b  Bovle  co  ,  Ky.,  grad  Centre  College,  1850  Ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1853,  he  served  in  the  Civil 
War  as  a  colonel  in  the  Union  army  until  1863, 
when  he  be<  ame  attorney  general  of  Kentucky  He 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  violent  political  struggles 
of  the  day,  becoming  after  the  war  a  leader  of  the 
conservative  Republicans,  but  he  was  defeated  for 
the  governorship  m  1872  and  1875  As  head  of  the 
Kentucky  delegation  to  the  Republican  national 
convention  m  1876,  he  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
nomination  of  Rutherford  B  Haves  In  Oct ,  1877, 
Hayes  appointed  him  to  the  U  S  Supreme  Court, 
on  which  he  was  to  serve  for  almost  34  years  A 
man  of  strong  and  independent  convictions  and,  on 
the  whole,  a  strict  construe  tiomst,  he  became  known 
as  a  "dissenter  "  In  the  "insular  cases"  (1901)  he 
protested  against  a  decision  which  would  not  give 
the  inhabitants  of  the  nation's  new  possessions  the 
full  benefits  of  the  Constitution  He  upheld  the 
polite  power  of  the  states,  dissented  in  the  civil- 
rights  rases  (1883)  and  the  income-tax  (1894),  and 
argued  that  the  court  had  no  right  to  read  the 
word  unreasonable  into  the  Sherman  Act  in  the  de- 
c  isions  against  the  Standard  Oil  and  American  To- 
bacco trusts  In  1893  he  soivod  by  President  Ben- 
jamin Harrison's  appointment  on  the  tribunal  to 
settle  the  Bering  Sou  Fur-Seal  Contnrv  er  sy  at  Paris 
See  F  B  Clark,  The  Constitutional  Doctrines  of 
Justice  Harlan  (1915) 

Harlaa.  1  City  (pop  3,727),  co  seat  of  Shelby  co  , 
W  Iowa,  NE  of  Council  Bluffs,  in  a  fat  rn  and  live- 
stock area,  settled  1858,  me  1879  2  City  (pop 
6,122),  co  seat  of  Harlan  co  ,  E  Ky  ,  m  the  Cum- 
berlands  near  the  Va.  lino,  in  the  heart  of  a  coal 
region,  settled  1819  After  the  raihoad's  arm  al  in 
1911,  Harlan  developed  as  a  shipping  point  for  coal 
and  lumber  Conflicts  between  coal  operators  and 
miners  in  Harlan  co  have  been  frequent  and  bitter 
After  20  years  of  strife  the  mines  were  unionized  in 
1941  Indian  mounds  in  the  area  have  jielded 
many  relics 

Harland,  Henry,  1861-1905,  Ameruan  novelist 
Born  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  he  traveled  exten- 
sively m  Europe  during  his  childhood  before  study- 
ing at  Harvard  His  first  novels  were  written  under 
the  pseudonym  Sidney  Luska  and  dealt  with  immi- 
grant Jewish  life.  In  1889  he  abandoned  this  type 
of  writing  and  left  America  to  live  in  London  There 
he  became  associated  with  the  Bodle>  Head  press 
He  developed  a  light,  highly  polished  prose  style 
and  with  Aubrey  Beardsley  founded  the  YKI  LOW 
BOOK  (1894-97),  of  which  he  WHS  literary  editor 
and  to  which  he  contributed  stories  Most  popular 
of  Harland's  books  was  The  Cardinal's  Snuff  Box 
U900) 

Harlaud,  Marion,  pseud,  of  Mary  Virginia  Hawes 
Terhune,  1831-1922,  Am  en  can  novelist  and  author 
of  books  on  cookery  and  housekeeping,  b  Amelia 
co.,  Va.  Her  .Common  Sfnse  in  the  Household  Q87 1) 
was  one  of  the  first  works  of  its  kind.  See  Marion 
Harland's  Autobiography  (1910) 
Hariech  (har'lCkh,  -18k,  har'le),  village,  Merioneth- 
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shire,  Wales,  on  the  coast  Its  13th-century  castle 
stands  on  a  rocky  point  ovei  looking  the  sea.  Its 
heroic  defense  against  the  Yorkists  (1468)  is  the 
theme  of  the  Welsh  battle  song,  The  March  of  the 
Men  of  Hariech  Hariech  has  the  best  golf  course 
m  Wales 

Harleian  Library  (har'lgun,  harle'iin),  manuscript 
collection  of  over  7,000  volumes  and  over  14,000 
original  legal  documents,  formed  by  Rober t  Harley, 
1st  earl  of  Oxford,  and  his  son  Edward  Harlev,  2d 
earl  of  Oxford  In  1753  it  was  purchased  for 
£10,000  by  the  British  government  and  with  the 
collections  of  Sir  Robert  Bruce  Cotton  and  Sir 
Hans  Hloane  formed  the  basis  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum library 

Harlem,  town  (pop  1,166),  N  Mont ,  NE  of  Great 
Falls  and  on  the  Milk  river  project,  me  1910  Fort 
Bel  knap  Indian  Reservation  is  near  by 
Harlem,  congested  residential  and  business  section 
of  upper  Manhattan,  New  York  city,  bounded 
roughly  by  Central  Park  and  110th  St ,  East  Rivei 
and  Harlem  Hiver,  168th  St ,  and  Amsterdam  Ave 
and  Mormngbide  Park  The  Dutch  settlement 
Nieuw  Haarlem  was  established  by  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant  in  1658,  and  the  area  was  a  rural  one  until 
transportation  facilities  linked  it  with  lower  Man- 
hattan in  the  19th  cent  The  rapid  influx  of  Ne- 
groes that  began  in  the  decade  1910-20  resulted  m 
great  overt  row  ding  Harlem,  with  a  population  of 
over  400,000,  is  the  largest  Negro  community  in 
the  country  Puerto  Ricans  and  other  Latin  Amer- 
icans and  some  Italians  also  live  in  the  area,  where 
the  physical  and  social  evils  of  poverty,  congestion, 
and  discrimination  are  well  illustrated  The  1930s 
brought  public  housing  projects,  and  the  1940s  saw 
furthei  attempts  to  relieve  unfavorable  conditions 
To  the  west  of  Harlem,  near  the  present  site  of  Co- 
lumbia Univ  ,  Continental  forces  stopped  (Sept  16, 
1776)  the  British  advance  up  Manhattan  island  in 
the  American  Revolutionary  battle  of  Harlem 
Heights  Sec  Claude  McKay,  Harlem  Negro  Me- 
tropolis (1940),  Hoi  Ottley,  New  World  a-Coming 
Inside  Black  America  (1943) 

Harlem  River,  navigable  tidal  channel,  SE  N  Y  , 
within  the  confines  of  New  York  city  and  separat- 
ing Manhattan  island  ftom  the  borough  of  the 
Bronx.  With  short  Spu\  ten  Duyvil  Creek,  now  a 
ship  canal,  it  is  8  mi  long  and  connects  the  Hudson 
and  the  East  River  (at  HBLL  GATE  channel)  Its 
bridges  include  High  Bridge  (1848)  and  Washing- 
ton, or  Harlem,  Bridge  (1888) 
Harlequin  (hdr'lukwm),  stock  character  denved 
from  the  pantomime  of  the  Italian  COMMEMA  DKLL' 
ARTE  of  tiie  16th  and  17th  cent  He  usually  played 
opposite  CoLtMBiMK,  sometimes  as  her  father  He 
was  masked,  dressed  in  motley  colors,  and  always 
earned  a  bat,  the  ancestor  of  the  slapstick  Origi- 
nally a  servant  or  an  adventurer,  he  later  appeared 
in  many  guises  but  was  alwaj  s  a  nimble  dancer  and 
acrobat,  a  wit,  a  dreamer,  and  a  grotesque  rogue 
In  later  English  pantomime  he  is  mute,  more  mis- 
chievous, and  invisible  to  clown  and  pantaloon,  his 
rivals  for  Columbine  See  C  W.  Beaumont,  Tht, 
History  of  Harlequin  (1926) 

Harley,  Robert,  1st  earl  of  Oxford  and  Earl  Morti- 
mer, 1661-1724,  English  statesman  and  bibliophile 
His  career,  which  iliustjates  the  power  of  personal 
connections  and  intrigue  in  the  politics  of  his  day, 
began  when  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament  as  a 
Whig  in  the  reign  of  William  III  His  sympathies 
shifted,  and  before  (Jueen  ANNE  took  the  throne  he 
was  a  rival  of  Henry  ST  JOHN  as  Tory  leader  He 
was  made  a  secretary  of  state  (1704)  and  a  commis- 
sioner (1706)  for  negotiating  the  union  with  Scot- 
land but  was  forced  out  of  office  in  1708  by  MAHL- 
BOROLUH  and  GODOLPHIN  His  influence  on  the 
queen  through  his  kinswoman  Mrs  Mashatn  (latci 
Lady  MA  SHAM)  continued,  however,  and  brought 
him  to  power  with  St  John  after  the  Whigs  fell  in 
1710  In  1711  his  peisonil  popularity,  wavering 
despite  the  journalistic  services  of  Swift  and  Defoe, 
was  bolstered  by  sv  mpathv  after  an  attempt  on  his 
life  ( Veated  earl  and  made  lord  high  treasurer,  he 
consolidated  his  power  and  was  virtual  prime  min- 
ister until  1714  Early  negotiations  for  peace,  un- 
dertaken secretly  while  he  still  talked  wnr,  led  to 
the  end  of  the  War  of  the  SPANISH  SUCTESMOI*  by 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)  Harlev  also  instituted 
the  plan  that  led  to  the  scandal  of  the  SOUTH  SBA 
BUBBLE  He  and  St  John,  now  Viscount  Bohng- 
broke,  struggled  for  power,  md  Harlev,  alter  he 
had  lost  the  fi  tendahip  of  Lad\  Masham,  lost  (1714) 
his  office  After  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was 
imprisoned  (1715)  and  impeached  (1716)  for  his 
conduct  of  the  peace  negotiations  and  for  dealings 
with  the  jACOHiTfcs,  but  he  woe  acquitted  The 
manuscript  collection  g  ithered  by  Harlev  and  his 
sou  Edward  constitute  the  HAHLRIAN  LIBRARY  m 
the  British  Museum  See  biographies  bv  E  8. 
Roscoe  (1902)  and  O  B  Miller  (1925) 
Harlingen  (hdr'luijun),  city  (1940  pop  13,306,  1947 
estimated  pop  18.500),  extreme  S  Texas,  NW  of 
Brownsville  Founded  c.1904  with  the  coming  of 
the  railroad,  it  grew  when  the  culture  and  packing 
of  citrus  and  other  fruits,  truck,  and  cotton  de- 
veloped in  the  irrigated  lower  Rio  Grande  valley. 
It  has  canneries,  a  quick-freezing  plant,  cotton- 
processing  plants,  and  small  factories. 
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HARLOWTON 

Harlowton  (har'ldtun),  city  (pop  1,547),  co  seat  of 
Wheatland  co  ,  central  Mont ,  on  the  Musselshell 
river,  me  1917.  It  has  railroad  shops  and  a  large 
flour  mill 

Harmar,  Josiah,  1753-1813,  American  army  officer, 
b  Philadelphia  He  served  throughout  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  first  under  George  Washington  in 
the  North  and  then  under  Nathanael  Greene  in  the 
South  He  became  in  1 785  commander  of  the  forces 
on  the  Ohio  river,  was  promoted  (1787)  brigadier 
general,  and  led  (1790)  an  expedition  against  the 
Shawnee  and  Miami  Indians  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Scioto  and  Maumce  rivers  His  expedition  was  in- 
conclusive and  had  to  be  followed  by  that  of  Arthur 
ST  CLAIR  Harmar  resigned  (1792)  from  service 
and  held  office  (1793-99)  as  adjutant  general  of 
Pennsylvania 

Hannensen,  Jacob*  see  AKMINIUS,  JACOBUS 
Harmhab  (hurm'h&b)  or  Horemheb  (ho'rfimhe'b"), 
fl.  1350  B  C  ,  king  of  am  lent  Egypt,  founder  of  the 
XIX  dynasty  A  powerful  noble  under  IKHNATON, 
he  seems  to  have  been  chief  offic  er  of  state  under 
the  successors  of  that  ruler,  especially  TUT-ANKH- 
IMEN  Harmhab  himself  became  king  c  1350  B  C' 
He  repaired  the  temples  of  Amon,  abandoned  or 
demolished  buildings  erected  under  Ikhnaton,  and 
by  untiring  effort  suppressed  corruption  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  restored  prosperity  to  Egy  pt  He  was 
succeeded  (r  1315)  by  RAMSFS  I 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  (harmo'dous.  a'lIstO- 
jl'tn),  d  c  514  B  C  ,  Athenian  patriots  Hippar- 
chus, the  tyrant,  tried  to  supplant  Aristogiton  in 
the  affection  of  Harmodius,  but,  his  advances  be- 
ing scorned,  he  avenged  himself  by  publicly  insult- 
ing Harmodius'  sister  In  return  the  friends  planned 
to  assassinate  Hipparchus  and  his  brother  Hippias 
The  plans  miscarried,  Hipparchus  was  killed,  but 
Hippias  was  not  hurt  Hai  modms  was  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  Aristogiton  was  executed  In  spite  of 
their  mixed  motives  they  were  soon  made  heroes 
of  Athens  A  public  statue  was  erected,  and  coins 
were  struck  with  their  image  Verses  about  them 
(ascribed  to  Callistratus)  became  the  war  song  of 
liberty-loving  Athens 

Harmon,  Judson,  1846-1927,  U  S  Attorney  General 
and  governor  of  Ohio,  b  Newton,  Ohio,  grad  Dem- 
son  Umv  ,  1866,  and  Cincinnati  Law  School,  1869 
He  was  a  lawyer  and  a  judge  in  Cincinnati  for  many 
years  and  served  (1896-97)  ably  as  IT  S  Attorney 
General  under  President  Cleveland  He  wan  elected 
(1908)  governor  of  Ohio  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
thus  breaking  a  long  Republican  rule  He  was  re- 
elected  in  1910,  defeating  Warren  G  Harding  As 
governor  he  put  through  many  reforms,  including  a 
corrupt-practices  act,  a  workmen's  compensation 
act,  and  Ohio's  ratification  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  amendments  of  the  U  S  Constitution 
Harmoma,  in  Greek  legend,  the  wife  of  CADMUH  \ 
robe  and  a  necklace  given  her  on  her  wedding  day 
caused  misfortune  to  all  who  wore  them 
harmonic,  subsidiary  musical  tone  produced  by  the 
vibration  of  segments  of  a  sound-producing  body 
The  fundamental  tone,  also  called  the  first  partial, 
of  a  vibrating  string  or  column  of  air,  by  whose 
frequency  the  tone  is  identified,  is  produced  by  its 
vibration  as  a  whole  The  quality,  or  timbre,  of  a 
tone  is  determined  by  tho  number  of  its  harmonics 
which  are  heard  and  their  relative  intensity  Tho 
rate  of  vibration  of  halves,  thirds,  quarters,  etc  ,  of 
the  vibrating  body  is  respectively  twice,  three 
times,  four  times,  etc  ,  that  of  its  whole  length 
Only  the  first  16  harmonics  aie  audible  to  the  hu- 
man ear  Harmonics  are  also  called  upper  partials 
and  overtones,  although  the  term  overtones  includes 
a  number  of  sounds  which  are  not  musical. 
harmonica.  1  The  simplest  of  the  musical  instru- 
ments employing  free  reeds,  also  known  as  the 
mouth  organ  or  French  harp  It  was  probably  in- 
vented in  1829  by  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  who 
called  his  instrument  the  aeolina  The  reeds  are 
set  in  a  small  narrow  case  of  wood  or  metal  For 
each  reed  there  is  a  hole,  through  which  one  draws 
or  blows  air  with  the  mouth  Commonly  the  in- 
strument is  diatonic,  having  a  compass  of  about 
two  octaves,  but  its  comparatively  few  virtuoso 
players  use  larger  instruments  ha\  ing  the  full  chro- 
matic scale  The  cheapness  and  extremely  small 
size  of  the  harmonica  adapt  it  well  to  class  instruc- 
tion among  school  children,  but  it  remains  a  nov- 
elty in  concert  music  2  Musical  glasses,  introduced 
in  Dublin  in  1743  by  Richard  Pockrich,  played 
upon  in  London  by  Gluck  in  1746,  and  improved 
by  Benjamin  Franklin  c  1761  Franklin's  instru- 
ment consisted  of  a  series  of  glass  bowls,  graduated 
in  size  and  fitting  inside  one  another  They  were 
supported  by  a  horizontal  spindle  passing  through 
all  of  the  bowls  As  the  spindle  was  made  to  re- 
volve by  means  of  a  lever,  the  edges  of  tho  bowls 
passed  through  a  trough  filled  with  water.  Contact 
of  the  player's  fingertip  with  the  moistened  revolv- 
ing edges  of  the  bowls  produced  the  sound  A  later 
form  of  the  instrument  had  a  keyboard  Both 
Mozart  and  Beethoven,  as  well  as  a  few  lesser  com- 
posers, wrote  works  for  it  8  Strips  of  metal  or 
glass,  played  upon  with  hammers  or,  later,  having  a 
keyboard,  as  described  by  Berlioz  in  his  treatise 
upon  instrumentation, 
harmonium:  see  BKKD  OBOAN. 
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Harmony,  borough  (pop  846),  Butler  co ,  W  Pa , 
NE  of  Zehenople  It  was  the  first  settlement  (1805) 
of  the  HARMONY  SOCIETY. 

harmony,  in  music,  the  simultaneous  sounding  of 
two  or  more  tones  and,  especially,  the  study  of 
CHORDS  and  their  relations  Harmony  was  the  last 
in  the  development  of  what  may  bo  considered  the 
basic  elements  of  modern  music — harmony,  mel- 
ody, rhythm,  and  tone  quality  or  timbre  Although 
POLYPHONY  contains  sounds  which  to  our  ears  are 
chords,  horizontal  or  melodic  considerations  took 
precedence  over  the  vertical  or  harmonic  aspect 
until  about  the  16th  cent ,  when  the  idea  of  chords 
had  been  definitely  established  Rameau,  in  1722, 
presented  the  idea  that  different  groupings  of  the 
same  notes  were  but  inversions  of  the  same  chord 
During  tho  18th  cent  the  concept  of  tonality — 
taking  a  certain  chord  as  the  key  centei  of  a  com- 
position and  the  major  and  minor  modes  as  its  ba- 
sis—became general  The  polyphonic  music  of 
Bach  has  a  definite  harmonic  structure  As  the 
system  of  triads  and  then  relations  was  explored, 
the  principle  of  MODULATION  appeared  and  com- 
posers developed  freer  concepts  of  tonality,  finally, 
in  the  20th  cent  ,  some  have  discarded  tonality  in 
favor  of  music  which  is  composed  in  terms  of  hori- 
zontal contrapuntal  lines  See  Lawrence  Abbott, 
The  Listener's  Book  on  Harmony  (1941),  Waltei 
Piston,  Harmony  (1941) 

Harmony  Society,  religious  society  founded  by  Ger- 
man Separatists  under  tho  leadership  of  George 
Rapp  The  Harmonists  (or  Rappites)  held  prop- 
erty in  common  and  subscribed  to  the  austere  doc- 
trines of  their  leader,  including  that  of  celibacy  In 
1805  the  society  founded  the  village  of  Harmony, 
Pa  ,  de\  eloping  it  into  a  prosperous  agricultural 
and  industrial  community  Led  by  Rapp,  the  Hai- 
moniats  moved  in  1814-15  to  Indiana,  founding 
another  Harmony  They  prospered  there  too,  but 
in  1825  sold  their  holdings  to  Robert  Owen  (see 
NKW  HARMOW)  and  returned  to  Pennsylvania  to 
create  their  third  \illage  at  Economy  (now  Am- 
bridge),  NW  of  Pittsburgh  In  1832  a  part  of  the 
colony,  under  "Count  Leon,"  a  German  adven- 
turer, withdrew  to  form  a  separate  community 
The  societv  was  weakened  by  the  death  of  Rapp, 
dwindled  as  the  members  grew  older,  and  went  out 
of  existence  after  1906  See  Aaron  Williams,  The 
Harmony  Society  (1866),  John  S  Duss,  The  Har- 
monists (1943) 

Harmsworth,  Alfred  Charles  William'  see  NORTH- 
CLII-FE,  ALJRED  CHARLES  WILI  IAM  II  \RMSWORTH, 
VISCOUNT 

Harmsworth,  Harold  Sidney:  see  ROTHERMERK, 
HAROLD  SIDNEY  HARMSWORTH,  IST  VISCOUNT 

Harnack,  Adolf  von  (u'd61f  fun  hur'nak).  1861-1930, 
German  theologian  and  church  historian  He  was 
professor  of  church  history  successively  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Leipzig,  Giessen,  Marburg  and  Berlin 
He  was  director  (1905-21)  of  the  Roval  Library, 
Berlin,  and  president  of  the  scientific  research 
foundation,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Institute  His  great 
work,  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte  (4  vols  ,  1886- 
90,  Eng  tr  ,  The  History  of  Dogma,  7  vols  ,  1895- 
1900),  has  exerted  an  important  influent  e  upon 
modern  theological  study  Other  translated  works 
include  Monasticism  Its  Ideals  and  Its  History 
(1895),  What  Is  Christianity  f  (1901),  The  Apostles' 
Creed  (1901),  The  Expansion  of  Christianity  in  the 
First  Three  Centuries  (2  \ols  ,  1904-5),  and  Luke  the 
Physician  (1907) 

Harnepher  (har'nefur,  harne'fur),  son  of  Zophah  the 
Ashente  1  Chron  7  36 

harness.  Wheeled  vehicles  and  plows  drawn  by  ani- 
mals were  inventions  of  the  Bronze  Age,  if  harness 
was  used  earlier,  in  the  Neolithic  period,  possibly 
for  dogs  drawing  travoia  and  sledges,  the  Bronze 
Age  at  least  gave  it  new  importance  Goats  are 
sometimes  driven  in  harness,  as  are  oxen,  but  oxen 
usually  draw  their  loads  by  a  wooden  yoke,  with- 
out harness  The  typical  harness  is  for  horses  It 
is  usually  of  leather  with  some  metal  parts,  the 
hames  (two  curved  pieces  in  the  harness  of  draft 
animals,  to  which  the  traces  are  fastened)  are  some- 
times of  steel  and  sometimes  of  wood  The  power 
of  the  horse  is  applied  at  the  shoulders,  either  to  a 
collar  or  to  a  breastband— a  band  crossing  the 
shoulders  below  the  neck  Harnesses,  therefore,  are 
of  two  main  kinds — the  collar  harness  and  the 
breast  harness  Either  may  be  used  in  driving  one 
horse,  but  the  breast  harness  is  lighter  and  simpler 
and  is  usually  preferred  The  collar  harness  is 
commonly  used  when  two  horses  are  driven  abreast, 
since  the  neck  yoke,  by  which  the  pole  or  tongue  of 
a  vehicle  is  held  in  place,  is  conveniently  attached 
to  the  collar  of  each  horse  by  a  strap  The  horse 
draws  his  load  by  straps  called  traces  or  tugs.  He 
is  controlled  by  reins  or  lines  attached  to  the  bit, 
which  is  held  in  his  mouth  by  the  bridle  Other 
parts  of  the  harness  are  designed  to  add  to  the  effi- 
ciency, comfort,  or  beauty  of|the  horse  In  America 
when  harnesses  were  made  by  handicraftsmen,  a 
typical  sign  of  the  harness  shop  was  a  life-size 
wooden  horse,  on  which  harness  might  be  dis- 
played. Many  of  these  wooden  horses  are  now  in 
museums  where  they  serve  as  the  chargers  of 
armed  knights. 

Hanwy,  William  Selby,  1800-1889,  American  gen. 


eral,  b  Haysboro,  near  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  en- 
tered the  army  in  1818  and  gained  a  colonel's  rank 
in  the  Florida  Indian  campaigns  Ranking  cav- 
alry officer  under  Scott  in  the  Mexican  War,  Har- 
ney  was  disliked  by  that  general,  who  arbitrarily 
relieved  him  of  his  command  and  had  him  court- 
martialed  for  resuming  it  in  defiance  of  orders 
Harney  apologized,  but  at  the  same  time  appealed 
to  superiors  in  Washington,  who  supported  him 
Restored  to  his  position,  he  performed  brilliantly 
at  CERRO  GOBDO  (1847)  In  the  Platte  country 
after  the  war,  Harney  defeated  the  Sioux  As  com- 
mander of  the  Dept  of  Oregon,  he  ordered  (1859) 
the  occupation  of  San  Juan  Island,  which  the  Brit- 
ish claimed,  the  SAN  JUAN  BOUNDARY  DISPUTE 
was  thus  brought  to  a  crisis  For  this  action  he  was 
recalled  At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War,  Harnev 
commanded  the  Dept  of  the  West,  with  head- 
quarters in  St  Louis  He  agieed  with  Gen  Ster- 
ling Price  of  the  pi o-secessionist  Missouri  militia 
to  make  no  hostile  move  if  the  militia  kept  tho 
peace  The  radical  Unionists,  irked  at  his  con- 
ciliatory pohc\ ,  had  him  deprived  of  his  command 
in  May.  1861 ,  he  was  retired  in  1863  See  biography 
by  L  U  Reavis  (1878) 

Haraey  Peak,  7,242  ft  high,  SW  S  Dak  ,  NNE  of 
Custer,  highest  point  of  the  Black  Hills  and  of  the 
state  Mt  Rushmore  is  northeast 

Harnosand,  Swed  Hftrnosaml  (harnusundO,  seaport 
(pop  13,709),  co  seat  of  Vasternorrland  co  ,  NE 
Sweden,  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Angerman  river  It  is 
a  Lutheran  episcopal  see  Its  harbor,  though  ice- 
bound in  winter,  is  a  center  for  the  coastwise  trade 
of  N  Sweden  and  exports  timber,  tar,  cellulose,  arid 
wood  pulp  Settlon  in  the  14th  cent  and  incoi- 
porated  in  1585,  it  was  plundered  and  burned  by 
the  Russians  in  1721  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  European  town  to  be  electrically  lighted  ( 1885) 

Harod  (ha'-)  [Heb  ,=trembhrig],  spring,  near  Mt 
Gilboa,  where  Gideon  tested  his  men  Judges  7  1-8 

Haroeh  (Wide",  hilro'5)  [Heb  ,-the  seei],  descend- 
ant of  Judah  1  Chron  2  52 

Harold,  1022'-1066,  king  of  England  (1066),  rival  of 
WILLIAM  I  (William  the  Conqueior)  The  son  of 
GODWIN,  earl  of  Wessex,  he  belonged  to  tho  most 
powerful  noble  family  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
EDWARD  THJ  CONFRHSOK  Through  Godwin's  rise 
Harold  was  made  earl  of  a  part  of  East  Angha  The 
fall  of  Godwin  in  1051,  however,  involved  the  fam- 
ily and  all  went  into  exile  Harold  went  to  Ireland, 
where  he  recruited  a  strong  force  and  brought  it  to 
the  English  coast  In  1053  he  joined  hiH  father  and 
brothers  in  the  expedition  against  England  God- 
win recovered  power,  and  Harold  was  restored  to 
his  old  earldom  He  was  not  aa  high  in  the  favoi 
of  the  king  ae  his  brother  Tostig,  but  hi8  succession 
to  the  earldom  of  Wessex  and  to  groat  estates  at 
his  father's  death  made  Harold  tho  most  powerful 
figure  in  England  except  the  king,  and  he  aspired 
to  become  heir  to  the  throne  He  gained  some  glor\ 
by  a  great  campaign  against  the  Welsh  leader 
GRUFFYD  AP  LLYWFLYN  in  1062-63  About  this 
tune  Harold,  on  a  ship  in  the  English  Channel,  was 
driven  by  an  adverse  wind  to  the  coast  of  Poii- 
thieu  The  count  of  Ponthieu  seized  him  but  was, 
as  William's  vassal,  forced  to  surrender  him  to  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy  Harold  was  compelled  to  take 
an  oath  to  support  William's  candidacy  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne  and  also  agreed  to  marry  his  daughter 
Returning  to  England,  Harold  renounced  his  oath 
as  one  of  coercion  When  the  Northumbrians  re- 
volted against  Harold's  brother  Tostig  and  chose 
Morkere  in  his  place  aa  earl  of  Northumbria,  Har- 
old took  Moikere's  part  The  family  was  thus 
divided  when  Edward  the  Confessor  died,  naming 
Harold  his  heir  instead  of  EDOAR  ATHELINO  Har- 
old succeeded  to  the  throne  also  as  the  choice  of  the 
council  William  of  Normandy  immediately  under- 
took an  invasion  At  the  same  time,  Tostig,  with 
HAROLD  III  of  Norway,  invaded  England  from  the 
north  Harold  went  north  and  soundly  defeated 
them  (Sept  25)  at  the  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge,  in 
which  both  Tostig  and  Harold  III  were  slam  Then 
tho  harassed  king  huined  south  to  oppose  William, 
who  had  landed  at  Pevensey  (see  NORMAN  CON- 
QUEST) Harold  established  his  forces  in  hastily 
built  earthworks  near  Hastings  They  fought  val- 
iantly but  were  finally  put  to  rout,  and  Harold 
himself  was  killed 

Harold  I  or  Harold  Fairhair,  Norse  Harold  Haar- 
fagre,  o  850-c  933,  first  king  of  Norway,  son  of  the 
petty  king  Halfdan  the  Black  He  initiated  a  series 
of  battles  against  the  other  petty  kings,  climaxed 
by  a  great  victory  at  Hafrs  Fjord  (872)  which  made 
him  ruler  of  Norway  After  being  defeated,  many 
of  the  Viking  rulers  fled  to  Iceland  This  conquest 
was  also  the  impelling  force  in  driving  forth  the 
Vikings  to  conquer  Normandy  under  ROLLO  Har- 
old conquered  the  Shetland  and  the  Orkney  Is- 
lands On  his  death  his  lands  were  divided  among 
his  sons,  Eric  Bloodyaxo  being  made  overlord 

Harold  III  or  Harold  Hardrada  (h&rdra'du),  Norse 
Harold  Hardradi  (Harold  stern  council],  d  1066, 
king  of  Norway  (1046-66),  half  brother  of  Olaf  II 
After  Olaf's  defeat  (1030),  Harold  went  to  serve 
Zoe,  the  Byzantine  empress,  in  campaigns  against 
the  Seljuk  Turks,  but  returned  (1042)  to  Scandi- 
navia to  join  the  revolt  against  Magnus  I.  Made 
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joint  king  in  1046,  he  became  sole  king  m  1047  and 
led  in  the  turbulent  warfare  of  the  time  He 
greatly  affected  the  history  of  England  In  1066 
he  accompanied  TOSTJG,  the  exiled  earl  of  North- 
umbna,  on  an  invasion  of  N  England  At  the  same 
time  William  of  Normandv  was  preparing  an  inva- 
sion of  S  England  The  hard-preHsed  king  of  the 
English,  HAROLD,  defeated  the  Norse  invasion  at 
Stamford  Bridge,  and  both  Haiold  III  and  Tostig 
fell  in  the  battle  But  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 
Norman  Conquest 

Harold  Bluetooth,  d  e  985,  king  of  Denmark  Suc- 
ceeding hia  father,  Oorm  the  Old,  m  936,  he  tried  to 
assert  suzerainty  over  Norway  but  was  defeated 
by  the  Germans  and  forced  to  accept  Christianity, 
which  he  thus  introduced  to  Denmark  He  was 
defeated  and  killed  m  battle  with  his  son's  fotcos. 

Harold  Fairhair   see  HAROLD  I 

Harold  Hardrad*   see  HAROLD  III 

Harold  Harefoot,  d  1040,  king  of  England  (1037- 
40),  illegitimate  son  of  CANUTB  and  /Elfgifu  of 
Northampton  On  his  father's  death  (1035)  he  and 
his  halt  brother  Harthacanuto  struggled  for  control 
of  England  A  compromise  was  i  cached  by  which 
Harold  should  bo  regent  in  Harthacanute's  absence 
in  Denmark  By  1037  /Elfgifu  succeeded  in  having 
her  son  recognized  as  king  His  brief  reign  was  ono 
of  bloodshed  and  confusion,  and  he  died  an  Hartha- 
canute  was  preparing  to  invade  England  arid  claim 
his  throne 

Haronte  (ha'~),  in  the  Bible,  appaieutly  a  copyist's 
error  for  Harodite  1  Chron  11  27 

Harosheth  (-r&'-)(  unidentified  placo,  the  home  or 
camp  of  Sisera  Judges  4  2,13,lb 

Harouxt  al-Rashid   see  HARUN-AI,-R\HHII> 

harp,  stimged  musical  instrument  of  ancient  origin, 
whose  strings  are  plucked  with  the  fingers  It  went 
from  Syria  to  Europe,  and  very  early  became  popu- 
lar in  the  British  Isles,  particularly  m  Ireland,  it 
was  certainly  known  in  England  and  Wales  in  the 
10th  cent  During  the  15th  cent  it  began  to  bo 
made,  a&  it  in  today,  in  three  parts — sound  box, 
neck,  and  pillar  The  strings  are  stretched  be- 
tween the  sound  box  and  tho  neck,  into  the  neck, 
usually  curved  inward,  are  fastened  the  tuning 
l>egH  During  the  Renaissance  its  compass  was  in- 
creased, and  the  baroque  period  gave  it  its  charac- 
teristic ornamentation  Ongmally  it  was  diatonic, 
but  chromatic  harps,  having  strings  for  each  tone 
of  the  chromatic  scale,  appeared  late  in  the  loth 
cent  More  practical  were  the  harps  made  in  tho 
lato  17th  cent  in  Tyrol,  strung  diatomcally  and 
equipped  with  hooks  capable  of  altering  the  pitch 
of  any  stung  bv  a  semitone  Pedals  were  devised 
for  this  puipose  c  1720  in  Germany,  but  the  per- 
fecting of  tho  harp  and  its  admission  to  the  orches- 
tra awaited  tho  invention  'c  1810)  of  tho  double- 
aotiori  jwdals  by  Sebastien  Erard  Its  principal  use 
in  the  orchestra  as  well  as  most  of  its  solo  lepertoire 
dates  from  the  late  19th  cent  See  W  H  Grattan- 
Flood,  The  Story  of  the  Harp  (1905) 

harp,  aeolian*  see  ABOLUN  HARP 

Harpenden  (hur'pundun),  urban  distnct  (1931  pop 
13,750,  194J  estimated  pop  1 3,750).  Hertfordshire, 
England,  NW  of  London  It  is  the  site  of  Rotham- 
sted  Experimental  Station  (for  agricultural  re- 
search) 

Harper,  Ida  Husted,  1851-1931,  Ameiican  woman 
suffragist  Allied  with  the  woman-suffrage  move- 
ment from  1898,  she  became  the  official  reporter 
and  historian  of  the  National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  She  wiote  The  Life  and 
Works  of  Susan  B  Anthony  (3  vols  ,  1898-1908) 
and  later  volumes  (IV-V1,  1000-1922)  of  the  His- 
tory of  Woman  Suffrage  started  by  Susan  B 
Anthony ,  who  also  contributed  to  Vol  IV 

Harper,  William  Rainey,  1856-1900,  \mencan  edu- 
cator and  Hebrew  scholar,  b  New  Concord,  Ohio, 
grad  Muskmgum  College,  1870,  Ph  D  Yale,  1876 
In  1879  he  became  an  instructor  in  Hebrew  at 
Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago  He 
was  appointed  professor  in  1880  and  wrote  several 
texts  on  Hebrew  language  and  literature  After 
1883  ho  gave  couises  also  at  Chautauqua  Institu- 
tion In  1886  Harper  went  to  Yale  as  professor  of 
Semitic  languages,  resigning  in  1891  to  become  tho 
first  president  of  the  Umv  of  Chicago  See  biog- 
raphy by  T.  W  Goodspeed  (1928) 

Harper,  city  (pop  1,095),  S  Kansas,  SW  of  Wichita, 
in  a  wheat  area,  settled  1877,  me  1880 

Harpers  Ferry,  town  (pop  665,),  easternmost  W  Va  , 
on  bluffs  at  the  confluence  of  the  Potomac  and 
Shenandoah  rivers,  c  55  mi  NW  of  Washington, 
D  C  ,  mo  1763  Its  beautiful  location  at  a  point 
where  the  rivers  break  through  the  Blue  Ridge  has 
made  it  a  tourist  center  In  1747  Robert  Harper 
established  a  ferry  here — hence  the  name  An 
important  U  S  arsenal  was  located  here  in  179G 
This  was  seized  by  John  BROWN  in  his  raid  of  Oct 
16,  1859  Harpers  Ferry  was  important  in  the  Civil 
War  as  a  key  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Virginia 
militia  seized  it  on  April  18,  1861,  but  on  June  15 
Gen  J  E  Johnston  abandoned  it  on  the  advance  of 
Union  forces  under  Gen  Robert  Patterson  In 
Lee's  ANTIETAM  CAMPAIGN,  Stonewall  Jackson  cap- 
tured the  town  with  its  garrison  of  11,000  men,  but 
after  Lee's  retreat  it  again  fell  into  Union  hands 
Similarly,  m  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  the  town 
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was  abandoned  to  the  Confederate  army  and  later 
recovered,  to  be  held  by  thfc  Union  for  the  rest  of 
the  war  Storer  College  (junior)  for  Negroes,  here, 
has  an  interesting  history  museum 

Harpigniea,  Henri  Joseph  (are'  zhozef  arpenye'), 
1819-1916,  French  landscape  painter,  follower  of 
Corot  He  traveled  in  Italy  but  painted  chiefly  at 
Fontamebleau  and  Auvergne  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Allier  His  landscapes  are  distinguished  for 
their  serene  light  and  broad  treatment  He  is  rep- 
resented m  the  Luxembourg  Museum,  Paris,  and 
in  the  museums  of  Lille,  Orleans,  and  Grenoble 
His  Moonnse  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

Harpocrates  (harpo'krutcz),  Egyptian  deitv,  child 
of  Osiris,  and  in  EGYPTIAN  RLLIOIOV  identified  with 
Horus  He  was  one  of  the  Egyptian  gods  who  grew 
very  popular  in  Rome  He  was  represented  as  a 
small  boy  with  his  finger  on  his  lip  and  <  arne  to  bo 
considered  tho  god  of  silcnc  e 

harpoon  (harpoon'),  weapon  used  for  spearing 
whales  and  large  fash  The  early  type  was  a  flat 
triangular  piece  of  metal  with  barbed  edges  and 
with  a  socket  for  attaching  a  wooden  handle,  to 
the  end  of  which  a  long  rope  was  fastened  The 
modern  weapon  usually  has  but  one  barb  or  point, 
with  a  pivoted  crosspiecc  to  prment  its  withdrawal 
Harpoons  are  used  to  capture  tho  whale,  which  is 
commonly  killed  by  driving  a  lance  into  the  vital 
parts  Harpoons  may  be  thrown  by  hand  or  fired 
from  guns  These  guns  are  4  to  5  ft  long,  weigh 
about  75  Ib  ,  and  discharge  a  harpoon  weighing 
about  100  Ib  Svend  Foyn,  a  Norwegian,  invented 
a  harpoon  c  1856  with  an  explosive-filled  tip  which 
kills  the  whale  A  later  invention  is  a  harpoon  pro- 
pelled by  air  pressure  and  having  a  valve  which 
opens  as  it  strikes  the  whale,  thus  admitting  air  to 
haston  death  and  to  keep  tho  whale  afloat 

harpsichord,  stringed  musical  instrument  played 
from  a  keyboard  Its  strings  are  pluc  kod  by  quills 
or  jacks,  while  those  of  the  clavichord  and  the 
piano  are  struck  with  hammers  The  harpsichord 
originated  in  the  14th  cent  ,  in  the  15th  cent  ,  Ven- 
ice was  the  center  of  its  manufacture,  and  at  this 
time  its  prevailing  shape  was  winghke,  similar  to 
that  of  a  grand  piano  Tho  square  harpsichord, 
often  called  «PINET,  became  moie  common  in  the 
Ibth  cent  ,  when  harpsichord  making  in  the  north- 
ern countries  surpassed  that  of  Italy  Perhaps  the 
greatest  craftsmen  of  all  were  the  Ruckers  family 
of  Antwerp,  who  worked  from  the  late  loth  cent 
through  most  of  the  17th  cent  Varying  tho  touch 
in  harpsichord  playing  does  not  alter  the  quality  or 
volume  of  tone,  to  compensate  for  this  fa<  t,  octave 
couplers  and  various  stops  which  alter  tho  tone  in 
se\eral  ways  were  introduced  Contrast  in  volume 
and  in  tone  color  is  made  easier  by  the  addition  of 
a  second  keyboard,  found  on  Gorman  harpsichords 
from  the  late  Ibth  cent  and  on  Italian  ones  from 
c  1066  In  the  19th  cent  the  prominence  of  the 
harpsichord  was  usurped  by  the  piano  See  Philip 
James,  Early  Keyboard  Instruments  from  Thtir  Be- 
Oinning  to  the  Year  182O  (1930) 

Harpswell,  resoit  town  (pop  1,405),  SW  Maine,  on 
a  peninsula  and  islands  in  Casco  Bay  Nh  of  Poit- 
1  and,  settled  1720,  me  1758  In  Harpswell  Center 
is  the  church  (1843)  wheie  Elijah  Kellogg  preached 

Harput  (har'pot)t).  town  (pop  2,095),  E  central  Tur- 
ke\ ,  near  Elazig  It  long  was  an  administrative  and 
trading  (enter,  but  has  been  replaced  by  Elazig 
There  is  an  ancient  Jacobite  convent  In  1895  the 
Chiistian  population  of  Harput  suffered  heavily 
in  the  Armenian  massac  re  The  name  formerly  was 
spelled  Kharput 

Harpy,  in  Greek  religion,  predatory  monster  with 
tho  head  of  a  woman  and  the  bodi ,  wings,  and 
claws  of  a  bird  The  Harpies  were  daughters  of 
Elec  tra,  the  sea  nymph,  and  Thaumas 

harpy,  large  bird  of  prey,  named  from  the  wmgod 
monsters  of  Gieek  mythology,  found  from  S  Mex- 
ico to  Brasil  It  is  from  .18  to  40  m  long  Tho 
Aztecs  called  it  the  "winged  wolf  " 

Harran,  Mesopotamia  see  HAKAN. 

Harrar,  Ethiopia   see  HARUI 

Harncanaw  (har!ka'n6),  rivet ,  250  mi  long,  rising  in 
W  Quebec  N  of  Abitibi  Lake,  flowing  northwest 
across  the  Out  line,  and  emptying  into  James  Bay 
at  Hannah  Bay  It  is  navigable  fot  50  mi 

Harriman,  Edward  Henry,  1848-1909,  American  rail- 
road executive,  b  Hempstead,  Nassau  co  ,  N  Y 
He  became  a  stockbroker  in  New  York  city  and 
soon  entered  the  railroad  field  He  attracted  atten- 
tion by  able  management  of  the  Illinois  Central 
RR.  of  which  he  became  a  director  (1883)  and  vice 
president  (1887)  He  became  executive  committee 
chairman  of  the  Union  Pacihc  in  1898  and  repos- 
sessed for  it  the  Oregon  Short  Line  By  purchase 
of  the  holdings  of  Collis  P  HUNTINQTON,  he  se- 
cured control  not  only  of  the  Southern  Pacific  RR, 
but  also  of  the  Central  Pacihc  RR  His  attempt  to 
control  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qumcy  RR  tor 
entrance  into  Chicago  was  blocked  by  James  J 
HILL  in  a  struggle  famous  in  American  financial 
history  He  later  joined  with  Hill  and  Morgan  m 
forming  the  Northern  Securities  Company,  a  hold- 
ing company  to  prevent  railroad  competition  Tlus 
was  ordered  dissolved  by  the  U  S  Supreme  Court 
Harriman  used  the  financial  strength  of  his  roads 
to  buy  widely  and  speculatively  m  railroad  stocks 
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elsewhere  His  piactiuw  were  investigated  and 
condemned  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion (1907)  He  conducted  the  Harriman  Alaskan 
expedition  of  1899,  a  scientific  undertaking,  spon- 
sored boys'  clubs,  arid  pledged  $1,000,000  and 
10,000  acres  of  forest  land  to  New  York  state  for 
park  purposes  This  reservation,  now  42,500  acres, 
is  in  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  See  biogra- 
phies by  George  Kennan  (1922)  and  H  J  Ecken- 
rode  and  P  W  Wight  (1933) 

Harnman,  William  Avercll,  1891-,  U  S  Secretary  of 
Commerce  (1946-48),  grad  Yale,  1913,  son  of  E 
H  Harriman  Expanding  his  railroad  inheritance, 
W  Averell  Harriman  became  (1934)  board  chair- 
roan  of  tho  Union  Pacihc  and  was  also  a  banker 
and  shipbuilder  Ho  was  administrative  officer 
(1934-35)  of  tho  NRA  and  an  official  (1937-40)  in 
the  Dept  of  Commerce,  then  became  (1941)  chief 
overseas  administrator  of  lend-lease  He  was  am- 
bassador to  the  USSR  (1943-46)  and  to  Great 


Britain  (March -Sept  1946)  After  serving  (1946- 
48)  as  Secret aiy  of  Commerce,  he  was  appointed 
(April,  1948)  U  S  representative  abroad  for  the 
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Harnman,  city  (pop  5,020),  E  Tenri  ,  W  of  Knox- 
ville  and  near  the  Tennessee  river,  platted  1889, 
me  1891  In  a  farm  area,  it  is  a  railroad  shipping 
point  and  a  trade  center  and  has  textile  nulls  and 
other  plants 

Harrington,  James,  1011-77,  English  political  writ- 
er His  Commonwealth  of  Ou>ana  (1650)  was  a  pic  - 
ture  of  a  Utopian  so<  iet\  based  on  a  soi  t  of  patnc  mn 
aRrarmnisni  and  the  ballot  He  extended  the  ele<  - 
tive  pi  me  iple  and  believed  in  the  division  of  powers 
of  go\  eminent  He  also  advoc  ated  the  written  <  on- 
stitution  Hainngton's  ideas  soem  to  have  been 
drawn  from  Plato,  Mac  hiavelli,  and  the  example* 
of  the  republic  of  Venice  Penn's  government  in 
Pennsylvania  is  said  to  owe  much  to  the  Oieana, 
and  traces  of  Hainngton's  thought  are  to  be  seen 
in  other  British  colonies  in  \nierua  and  m  tho  doc- 
trines of  the  Amoiican  Revolution  and  tho  Frem  h 
Revolution  Sec  H  t  Russell  Smith,  Hamngton 
and  Ihs  Occana  (1914) 

Harrington,  Mark  Walrod,  1848-1926,  Americ  an  a&- 
tronomer  and  meteorologist,  grad  Umv  ofMidn- 
gan,  1868  He  be<  ame  professor  of  astronomv  and 
Ure<  tor  of  the  observatory  at  the  Umv  of  MM  hi- 


gan  in  1879  In  1891  he  became  chief  of  the  U  S 
Weather  Buieau  and  was  president  of  the  Umv  of 
Washington  (1895-97)  He  founded  the  American 


Meteorological  Journal  and  was  its  editor  (1884-92) 
He  wrote  \bout  the  Weather  (1899) 

Harrington,  city  (pop  2,113),  S  central  Del  ,  S  of 
Doyer,  me  1809  It  is  a  trading  center,  and  the 
Kent  and  Sussex  Fairgrounds  are  here 

Harrington  Park,  boiough  (pop  1,389),  NE  NJ, 
NE  of  Paterson ,  me  1904 

Harriot,  Thomas  (ha'reut),  1560-1621,  English 
mat  hematic  mn  and  astronomer  He  was  tutor  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  sent  him  in  1585  to  Virginia 
as  surveyor  with  Sir  Richard  Grenville  Returning 
to  England,  Harriot  wrote  A  Brief  and  True  Report 
of  the  New  Found  Land  of  Virginia  (1588),  one  of 
the  earliest  known  large-scale  statistic  al  survej  s 
He  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  science  of 
algebra,  introducing  new  isvmbols  and  notation 
His  Artis  analyticac  praxis  appeared  in  1631 

Harris,  Sir  Arthur  Travers,  1892  -,  British  air  chief 
marshal  After  serving  for  a  time  in  an  Afru  an  in- 
fantry regiment  in  the  First  World  War,  "Bert" 
Harris  transferred  to  the  air  force  and  was  given 
command  of  the  first  English  night-flying  unit 
Prominent  in  the  Ro>al  Air  frorce  from  its  begin- 
ning, he  was  chief  of  the  bomber  command  (1942- 
45)  and  proponent  of  the  saturation  bombing  tac- 
tics used  against  German  targets 

Hams,  Chapin  Aaron,  iSOb-M),  American  dentist,  b 
Pompey,  N  \  One  of  the  founders  of  dentistry  as 
a  profession,  he  was  the  author  of  The  Dental  Irt 
(1839,  later  called  Principle  and  Practice  of  Dental 
Surgery)  and  Dictionary  of  Dental  Science  (1K49) 
and  founder  (1810)  of  the  first  dental  school— the 
Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  (now  part  of 
the  linn  of  Maryland)  He  also  founded  tho 
American  Journal  of  Dental  Science  (1839) 

Hams,  Ehsha,  1^24-84,  \merican  physician,  b 
Westrnmstei,  Vt  ,  M  D  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  1849  He  was  one  of  the  chief  founders 
of  the  U  S  Sanitary  Commission  and  was  a  leader 
in  oiganizmg  sanitary  work  in  New  York  city, 
aiding  in  the  survey  of  1864  and  establishing  the 
city's  first  free  vaccination  service  He  was  a 
founder  and  first  secretary  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  and  in  1880  became  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  newly  formed  New  York  state  board 
of  health 

Harris,  Frank,  1856-1931,  Biitish-Amencan  author, 
b  Galway,  Ireland  He  studied  at  the  Umv.  of 
Kansas,  became  an  American  citizen,  and,  rotura- 
ing  to  England,  edited  successively  the  Evening 
News,  the  Fortnightly  Review,  the  Saturday  Review, 
and  Vanity  Fair  He  knew  many  of  the  youngei 
writers  of  the  day,  including  George  Bernard  Shaw 
and  H  G  Wells,  both  of  whom  ho  later  claimed  to 
have  discovered  Among  his  books  were  collections 
of  short  stones,  Mortiea  the  Matador  (1900)  and 
Vetla  of  I  sis  (1915) ,  five  series  of  rather  scandalous 
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HARRIS.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

Contemporary  Portraits  (1915-27),  biographies  of 
Oscar  Wilde  (1916)  and  G  B  Shaw  (1931) ,  and  his 
autobiographies,  My  Reminiscences  as  a  Cowboy 
(1930)  and  the  deliberately  frank  My  Life  and 
Loves  (3  vols  ,  1923-27)  See  biographies  by  H  K 
Lunn  (1932)  and  B.  M  Root  (1947) 
Hams,  George  Washington,  1814-69,  Amencan 
humorist,  b  near  Pittsburgh  He  lived  in  and  near 
KnoxviUe,  Tenn  ,  working  as  steamboat  captain, 
metalworker,  farmer,  and  railroad  man,  among 
other  vocations  His  Sut  Lomngood  Yarns  (1867) 
are  humorous  dialect  stones  supposedly  told  by  a 
rough  mountaineer  of  the  Great  Smoky  region 
Harris,  Isham  Green  (I'shum),  1818-97,  American 
political  leader,  b  Franklin  co  ,  Tenn  Admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1841,  he  was  elected  in  1847  to  the  Ten- 
nessee senate  Hams,  a  states'  rights  Democrat, 
served  (1849-53)  in  Congress  and  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee  in  1857  and  reelected  in  1859 
and  1861  It  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that 
Tennessee  joined  the  Confederacy  in  May,  1861 
Forced  by  Union  victories  to  leave  the  state,  he 
served  upon  the  staffs  of  different  Confederate 
generals  from  1862  to  1865,  when  he  fled  to  Mexico 
and  then  to  England  In  1867  he  returned  to 
practice  law  m  Memphis  From  1877  to  his  death 
he  was  a  U  S  Senator  from  Tennessee 
Harris,  James,  1709-80,  English  grammarian  He 
wrote  Hermes  (1751),  an  elaoorato  treatise  on  uni- 
versal grammar,  mot>t  celebrated  in  its  day 
Harris,  Joel  Chandler,  1848-1908,  American  author, 
b  Eatonton,  Ga  He  is  famous  for  his  "Uncle 
Remus"  stories,  first  published  in  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution, with  which  he  was  associated  from  1876 
to  1900  His  stories  and  sketches  made  the  paper 
famous  even  outside  Georgia,  his  first  collection, 
Uncle  Remus'  His  Songs  and  His  Sayings  (1881), 
gained  world-wide  fame,  especially  for  the  "Tar- 
Baby"  story  The  demand  for  more  "Uncle 
Remus"  books  was  met  by  Nights  unth  Uncle  Remus 
(1883)  and  a  series  issued  until  1918  Hams  first 
gave  literary  form  to  Negro  folklore,  and  his  stories 
accurately  represent  the  Negro  dialect  of  middle 
Georgia  His  record  of  the  white  Georgia  cracker  13 
equally  accurate,  in  such  works  an  Mingo  and  Other 
Sketches  in  Black  and  White  (1884)  and  Free  Joe 
and  Other  Sketches  (1887)  His  home  in  Atlanta  is 
now  an  Uncle  Remus  memorial  See  biography  by 
Julia  C  Harm  (1918) 

Harris,  Robert,  1849-1919,  Canadian  portrait  and 
landscape  painter,  b  North  Wales  He  came  to 
Prince  Edward  Island  in  1859  He  studied  art  m 
London  and  Paris  and  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Academy  (1882),  of  which  he  was 
president  from  1893  to  1906  Most  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  Montreal  His  painting  Fathers  of  Confed- 
eration was  destroyed  m  the  fire  at  the  Ottawa 
Parliament  buildings  in  191(> 

Harris,  Roy,  1898-,  Amencan  composer,  b  Lincoln 
co  ,  Okla  ,  pupil  of  Arthur  Farwell  and  Nadia 
Boulanger  He  began  to  compose  c  1925,  and  even 
before  his  technique  was  very  well  developed  his 
compositions  displayed  the  vital  and  personal  emo- 
tional expression  which  is  characteristic  of  all  his 
works  Significant  works  are  his  Symphony  19S3 
(Boston,  1934),  Wh<n  Johnny  Ctmes  Marching 
Home  (1934),  an  "American  overture",  his  Sym- 
phony for  Voices  (1936),  to  poems  by  Walt  Whit- 
man, his  Third  Symphony  (1939),  his  Folksong 
Symphony  (1940) ,  and  his  Fifth  Symphony  (1943) 
Outstanding  among  his  numerous  works  of  cham- 
ber music  is  his  Piano  Quintet  (1946)  While  not 
attempting  to  use  techniques  of  composition  which 
would  label  him  as  a  modernist,  he  does  occasional- 
ly employ  such  devices  as  polytonality  and  irregu- 
lar metrical  patterns  A  strong  gift  for  melodic  in- 
vention is  evident  m  his  works  lie  was  head  of  the 
composition  department  (1934-38)  of  the  West- 
minster Choir  College.  Princeton,  N  J  ,  and  com- 
poser in  residence  (1941-42)  at  Cornell  Umv  and 
m  1946  became  musical  director  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information 

Harris,  Thaddeus  William,  1795-1856,  American 
entomologist,  b  Dorchester,  Mas«  ,  grud  Harvard, 
1815  He  was  librarian  at  Harvard  from  1831  He 
made  the  study  of  insects  his  hobby  and  taught  and 
wrote  about  them.  Through  his  classic  Treatise  on 
Some  of  the  Infects  of  Vew>  England  Which  Arc 
Injurious  to  Vegetation  (1842)  he  did  much  to  es- 
tablish economic  entomology  m  the  United  States 
Harris,  Thomas  Lake,  1823-1906,  Amencan  Chris- 
tian mystic  He  wa«  born  in  England  and  was 
brought  to  America  as  a  child  In  1845  he  was 
called  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Fourth  Umversalist 
Society,  New  York,  but  three  years  later,  deeply 
impressed  by  spiritualism,  Hams  organized  the 
First  Independent  Christian  Society  in  that  city 
At  this  period  he  dictated  long  poeme  for  which  he 
claimed  to  have  received  inspiration  while  m 
trances.  He  wove  the  ideas  of  Swedenborgiamsm 
into  his  religious  teachings  Under  hus  leadership, 
the  Brotherhood  of  the  New  Life,  to  which  adher- 
ents had  been  drawn  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  established  a  community  in  Was- 
saic,  NY  (1861),  later  moving  it  to  near-by 
Amenta  (1863-67),  and  in  1867  to  Brocton.  near 
Buffalo,  where  it  was  known  as  Salem-on-Ene  In 
that  year  Laurence  OUPHANT  joined  this  commu- 
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nal  religious  settlement.  Harm  and  part  of  the  com- 
munity moved  to  Santa  Rosa,  Calif ,  m  1875; 
Ohphant  m  1881  broke  completely  with  Harris. 
Ten  yearn  later  Harris  left  the  Santa  Roaa  com- 
munity See  H  W  Schneider  and  George  Lawton, 
A  Prophet  and  a  Pilgnm  (1942) 
Harris,  Townsend,  1804-78,  American  merchant 
and  diplomat,  b  Sandy  Hill,  Washington  oo.,  N.Y 
A  merchant  in  New  York  city  for  many  years,  he 
became  (1846)  a  member  of  the  board  of  education 
and  helped  obtain  the  legislation  chartering  the 
present  ( 'ollege  of  the  City  of  New  York  Appoint- 
ed (1855)  consul  general  to  Japan,  he  arrived  at 
Shimoda  in  1856,  the  first  U  S  diplomat  m  Japan 
after  that  country  had  been  opened  up  by  Com- 
modore Matthew  C  Perry  In  1859  Harris  was 
raised  to  be  minister  Having  previously  nego- 
tiated a  commercial  treaty  with  Siam,  he  won  the 
confident  e  of  the  Japanese  and  obtained  a  commer- 
cial treatv  (1858)  notably  moderate  in  its  demands 
See  M.  E  Cosenza,  ed  ,  The  Complete  Journal  of 
Townsend  Hams  (1930),  Carl  Crow,  He  Opened 
the  Door  of  Japan  (1939) 

Hams,  William  Torrey,  1835-1909,  American  edu- 
cator and  philosopher,  b  Wmdham  co  ,  Conn  , 
educated  at  Yale  He  was  superintendent  (1868- 
80)  of  the  St  Louis  public  school  system  and  was 
U  S  commissioner  of  education  (1889-1906)  In 
1873,  with  Susan  Blow,  he  established  in  St  Louis 
the  first  permanent  kindergarten  in  America  He 
interpreted  German  philosophical  thought,  particu- 
larly Hegeliaimm,  through  his  books  and  in  the 
pages  of  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy, 
which  he  founded  and  edited  (1867-93)  His  books 
include  Hegel's  Logic  (1890)  and  The  Psychologic 
Foundation*  of  Education  (1898)  See  biography  by 
J  S  Roberts  (1924),  K  F  Leidecker,  Yankee 
Teacher  (1946) 

Harns,  southern  part  of  LBWIS  WITH  HARRIS,  Outer 
Hebrides,  Scotland  Harris  is  part  of  Inverness- 
shire  and  has  an  area  of  123,752  acres  It  is  famous 
for  its  hand-woven  tweeds 

Harrisburg  1  Town  (pop  1,193).  co  seat  of  Poin- 
sett  co  ,  NE  Ark  ,  S  of  Jonesboro  S  City  (pop 
11,453),  oo  seat  of  Saline  co  ,  8  111  ,  N  of  Paducah, 
Ky ,  in  a  coal,  gram,  and  timber  area,  platted  in 
the  1860s,  me  1861  An  industrial  center,  the  city 
has  flour  mill*  and  brick  and  tile  factories  It  is 
headquarters  for  Shawnee  National  Forest,  which 
lies  to  the  south  S  City  (pop  83.893),  state  capi- 
tal, and  co  seat  of  Dauphin  co  ,  SE  Pa  ,  laid  out 
1785,  me  as  a  borough  1791,  as  a  city  1860  It  is 
an  important  railroad  center,  with  coal  and  iron 
mines  near  by,  and  produces  iron,  steel,  bnck,  and 
lumber  products  Situated  on  the  Hu&quehanna 
river,  the  city  has  numerous  parks  and  bathing 
beaches  Buildings  include  the  capitol,  a  state 
library,  a  museum,  and  a  hospital  for  the  insane 
It  was  settled  by  representatives  of  many  German 
religious  sects  and  by  Scotch-Irish  In  1812  it 
became  the  state  capital  and  first  grew  as  a  canal 
and  railroad  center  See  G  P  Donehoo,  Hams- 
burg,  the  City  Beautiful  (1927) 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  17267-1791,  American  Revolu- 
tionary patriot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, b  "Berkeley,"  Charles  City  co  ,  Va  , 
educated  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  As  a 
member  of  the  house  of  burcosaea  (1749-75),  he 
protested  against  the  Stamp  Act  (1765)  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  (1774-78) 
and  later  governor  of  Virginia  (1781-84)  His  wm 
William  Henry  Harrison  and  his  great-grandson 
Benjamin  Harrison  were  U  S  presidents 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  1833-1901,  23d  President  of 
the  United  States  (1889-93),  b  North  Bend,  near 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  grad  Miami  Umv  ,  1852,  grand- 
son of  William  Henry  Harrison  After  reading  law 
m  Cincinnati,  he  removed  (1854)  to  Indianapolis, 
where  he  was  a  lawyer  and  politician  He  served  in 
the  Civil  War  as  commander  of  an  Indiana  volun- 
teer regiment  and  in  1865  was  brevetted  bngadier 
general  of  volunteers  A  well-established  corpo- 
ration lawyer,  he  was  (1881-87)  a  Republican  Sen- 
ator but  was  defeated  for  reelection  He  followed 
all  Republican  policies  faithfully  and  achieved 
some  notice  by  supporting  a  bill  to  give  Alaska  a 
frame  of  government  The  Republicans  chose  him 

(1888)  presidential  candidate  against  G  rover  Cleve- 
land     He  was  elected  in  the  electoral  college, 
though  Cleveland  had  the  larger  popular  vote 
Harrison  as  President  approved  all  regular  Repub- 
lican  measures,   including  the  highly  protective 
McKmley  Tariff  Act    His  moderate  stand  on  civil 
service  reform  displeased  both  reformers  and  spoils- 
men The  first  Pan- Amen  can  Conference  was  held 

(1889)  m  his  administration    Defeated  for  reelec- 
tion m  1892  by  Cleveland,  Harrison  returned  to  his 
Indianapolis  law  practice     He  later  represented 
Venezuela  in  the  Venezuela  Boundary  Dispute. 
Harrison  wrote  This  Country  of  Ours  (1897)  and 
Views  of  an  Ex-President  (1901) 

Harrison,  Birge:  see  HARRISON,  LOVBI.L  BIROB. 

Harrison,  Carter  Henry,  1825-93,  American  politi- 
cian, mayor  of  Chicago,  b  near  Lexington,  Ky . 
grad.  Yale,  1845.  After  travel  in  Europe,  he  settled 
m  Chicago  to  practice  law.  He  served  (1876-79)  in 
Congress,  was  elected  mayor  of  Chicago  m  1870, 
and  served  four  successive  terms  A  Democrat,  be 


was  defeated  for  governor  of  Illinois  in  1884  He 
was  elected  (1893)  World's  Fair  mayor  Soon 
afterward  his  colorful  career  was  out  short  by 
assassination  His  son.  Carter  Henry  Harrison, 

I860-',  b.  Chicago,  was  also  mayor  of  Chicago 
five  tiroes  (1897-1905,  1911-16)  See  biography  by 
C  O  Johnson  (1928) 

Harrison,  Constance  Cary,  1843-1920,  American 
novelist,  b  Fairfax  oo  ,  Va  In  1867  she  married 
Burton  Norvell  Harrison,  who  had  been  secretary 
to  Jefferson  Davis  After  their  removal  to  New 
York  she  wrote  essays,  magazine  articles,  and  sev- 
eral novels  of  the  social  life  of  the  '80s  and  '90s 
Among  the  novels  are  Bdhaven  Tales  (1892),  Sweet 
Bells  Out  of  Tune  (1892),  and  The  Anglomaniacs 
(1899)  See  her  autobiographical  Recollections 
Grave  and  Oay  (1911) 

Harnson,  Frederic,  1831-1923,  English  jurist,  his- 
torian, and  sociologist.  Called  to  the  bar  in  1858, 
he  became  deeply  interested  in  labor  legislation,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Commission  for  Trades  Un- 
ions (1867-69)  In  1869-70  he  became  secretary 
to  the  Commission  for  the  Digest  of  the  Law  and 
in  1877-89  was  professor  of  jurisprudence  and  in- 
ternational law  under  the  Council  of  Legal  Educa- 
tion At  the  same  time  he  was  rising  to  prominence 
aa  the  leader  of  English  positivism,  becoming  co- 
founder  of,  and  contributor  to,  the  Positivist  Re- 
view and  president  of  the  English  Positivist  Com- 
mittee A  voluminous  and  interesting  author,  he 
wrote  studies  of  the  law,  of  politics,  and  of  litera- 
ture, biographies,  a  novel,  and  a  long  poem  See 
his  Creed  of  a  layman  (1907),  Autobiographic 
Memoirs  (2  vola  ,  1911),  and  De  Senectute  (1923), 
Austin  Harris,  Frederic  Harrison'  Thoughts  and 
Memories  (1926) 

Harrison,  Henry  Sydnor,  1880-1930,  American  nov- 
elist, b  Sewanee,  Tenn  ,  grad  Columbia,  1900  He 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
from  1902  to  1910  His  best-known  novel  is  Queed 
(1911),  others  are  V  V  's  Eyes  (1913),  Angela's 
Business  (1915),  and  Saint  Teresa  (1922) 

Harrison,  Jane  Ellen,  1850-1928,  English  classical 
scholar  A  fellow  and  lecturer  m  classical  archae- 
ology at  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  she  ap- 
plied archaeological  discoveries  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Greek  religion  Her  works  include  Myths 
of  the  Odyssey  in  Art  and  Literature  (1882),  Greek 
Vase  Painting  (with  D  8  MacColl,  1894),  Pro- 
legomena to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion  (1903), 
Themis  (1912),  Ancient  Art  and  Ritual  (1913),  and 
EpUegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion  (1921) 
She  made  translations  from  the  Russian  See  her 
delightful  autobiography,  Reminiscences  of  a  Stu- 
dent's Life  (1925) 

Harrison,  Lovell  Birge*,  1854-1929,  American  land- 
scape and  figure  painter,  known  as  Birge  Harri- 
son, b  Philadelphia,  studied  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
Pans,  brother  of  Thomas  Alexander  Harrison 
He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  and  director  of  the  summer  school  of  the 
Art  Students  League  at  Woodstock,  N  Y  He  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  magazines  and  wrote 
Landscape  Painting  (1909)  He  is  best  known  for 
his  snow  scenes  and  nocturnal  effects  Among  hm 
principal  works  are  November  (Marseilles),  Fifth 
Avenue  at  Twilight  (Detroit),  and  Glimpse  of  the 
St  Lawrence  and  Autumn  Sunset  (Pa  Acad  of  the 
Fine  Arts) 

Harrison,  Pat  (Byion  Patton  Harrison),  1881-1941, 
U  S  Congressman,  b  Copiah  co  ,  Miss  He  studied 
at  Louisiana  State  Umv  and  after  1902  practiced 
law  in  Mississippi  He  served  in  the  U  S  House  of 
Representatives  (1911  -19)  and  m  the  US  Senate 
from  1919  until  his  death  He  became  (1933)  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  finance  committee  and  was  ac- 
tive m  putting  early  New  Deal  legislation  through 
Congress  He  was  opposed  to  President  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt's  tax  measures,  but  supported  his 
foreign  policy 

Harrison,  Richard  Berry,  1864-1935,  American  Ne- 
gro actor,  b  Canada  He  is  remembered  for  his 
playing  of  "De  Lawd"  ia  Marc  Connelly's  Green 
Pastures  (1930-35) 

Harrison,  Ross  Oranville,  1870-,  American  biologist 
and  anatomist,  b  Germantown,  Pa  ,  Ph  D  Johns 
Hopkins,  1894  He  taught  at  Johns  Hopkins 
(1896-1907)  and  went  to  Yale  in  1907,  serving  as 
professor  of  comparative  anatomy  (1907-27)  and  as 
Sterling  professor  of  biology  (1927-38)  He  is  in- 
ternationally known  for  his  work  on  muscle-nerve 
relationships  in  the  embryo,  on  the  regeneration 
and  outgrowth  of  peripheral  nerves,  and  on  tissue 
culture 

Harrison,  Thomas  Alexander,  1863-1930,  Amencan 
marine,  landscape,  and  figure  painter,  b  Philadel- 
phia, studied  in  Philadelphia  and  with  Bastien- 
Lepage  m  Paris  He  first  attracted  attention  with 
his  Chateaux  en  Btpagne  in  the  Salon  of  1882,  Paris 
Among  his  works  are  Arcady  and  Solitude  (Luxem- 
bourg Mus  ,  Pans) ,  CattlM  in  Spain  (Metropolitan 
Mus ) ;  The  Wave  (Pa  Acad  of  the  Fine  Arts) , 
Twilight  (Corcoran  Gall ) ,  Marine  (Philadelphia) , 
and  Amateurs  (Art  Inst .  Chicago).  He  became  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  in  1001 

Harrison,  William,   1634-03,   English  clergyman, 

topographer,  and  ohronologist,  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford.  He  was  rector  in  Radwinter, 
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Essex,  after  1569  and  became  canon  of  Windsor  in 
1586,  He  wrote  the  description  of  England  in  The 
Chronidet  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  of 
Raphael  Holiiuhed  and  probably  translated  the 
description  of  Scotland  by  Boeoe  in  the  same  work. 

Harrison,  William  Henry.  1773-1841,  0th  President 
of  the  United  States  (1841),  b.  "Berkeley,"  Charles 
City  co ,  Va  ;  son  of  Benjaminf  Hamson(17207- 
1791)  and  grandfather  of  Benjamin  Harrison 
(1833-1901).  He  attended  Hanmden-Sydney  Col- 
lege and  studied  medicine  under  Benjamin  Rush  m 
Philadelphia  before  joining  (1701)  the  army  and 
taking  part  in  campaigns  against  the  Indians  in  the 
Old  Northwest  In  1708  he  resigned  to  become 
secretary  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  the  next 
year  he  became  territorial  delegate  to  Congress 
He  helped  secure  the  division  of  the  territory  into 
Ohio  and  Indiana  and  served  (1800-1812)  as  gov- 
ernor of  Indiana  Territory  at  Vmcennes  He  was 
perhaps  more  important  than  any  other  man  in 
opening  Ohio  and  Indiana  to  white  settlement, 
negotiating  a  number  of  treaties  with  the  Indians, 
notably  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Wayne  (1800).  Indian 
opposition  to  American  advance  then  concentrated 
m  hostile  demonstrations  directed  by  TBCUMSEH 
Harrison  gathered  a  force  and  marched  against  the 
Indian  chief  At  Tippecanoe  river  Harrison  en- 
camped and  on  the  night  of  Nov  6-7,  1811,  threw 
back  an  Indian  attack  This  was  the  victory  of 
Tippeoanoe,  the  Indians  were  not  decisively  de- 
feated, and  the  battle  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs 
little  In  the  War  of  1812,  after  the  debacle  of 
Gen  William  Hull,  Harmon  was  made  commander 
in  the  Northwest  The  advance  section  of  his 
troops  was  badly  defeated  (Jan  ,  1813)  by  Gen 
Henry  A  Proctor,  but  Harrison  established  him- 
self at  Fort  Metgs  at  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee  riv- 
er and  withstood  two  British  attacks  After  Oliver 
H  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie  had  cut  Proctor's 
supply  line,  Harrison  advanced,  took  (Sept  15, 
1813)  Detroit,  and  advanced  to  defeat  Proctor  and 
establish  American  hegemony  in  the  West  at  the 
battle  of  the  Thames  river  on  Oct  5,  1813  (see 
THAMES,  BATTLE  OK  THE),  m  which  Teoumseh  was 
killed  Later  Harrison  concluded  treaties  with  the 
Indians— Greenville  (1814)  and  Spring  Wells 
(1815) — that  ushered  in  an  era  of  peace  and  white 
expansion  in  the  Old  Northwest  He  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  (1810- 19)  and  the  Senate 
(1825-28)  He  was  appointed  (1828)  minister  to 
Colombia  but  was  recalled  (1829)  by  Andrew 
Jackson  Harrison  was  a  supporter  of  Henry  Clay, 
and  his  political  fortunes  fell  m  Jackson's  time  He 
was  even  reduced  to  being  a  county  recorder  to 
support  bis  family  His  fortunes  rose  again,  how- 
ever, as  his  position  was  enhanced  as  a  compromise 
Whig  candidate  between  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster 
A  group  of  Whig  Anti-Masons  nominated  him  for 
President  in  1836,  and  in  1840  Webster  went  over 
to  Harrison's  candidacy  for  the  presidency  as  a 
Whig  Clay,  bitterly  disappointed  at  not  getting 
the  nomination  himself,  had  to  support  Harrison 
too  The  campaign  that  followed  was  the  first  of 
the  "np-roanng"  campaigns  in  U  H  history  Har- 
rison and  his  running  mate,  John  TTLER,  were 
transformed  by  publicity  Harrison  was  made  into 
a  simple  backwoods  frontiersman,  Tyler  into  his 
faithful  lieutenant  The  "Log  Cabin  and  Hard 
Cider"  campaign  was  launched  in  answer  to  ill- 
judged  jeers  from  the  supporters  of  the  Democratic 
candidate,  Martin  VAN  BUREN  Van  Buren  was 
pictured  as  an  effete,  "silver-spoon"  man,  Harrison 
as  a  rugged  Westerner,  despite  his  Virginia  up- 
bringing "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too  '  won — 
partly  because  the  Panic  of  1837  had  turned  many 
against  Van  Buren  Harrison  then  selected  a  bril- 
liant Whig  cabinet  headed  by  Webster  and  with  a 
program  outlined  by  Clay,  but  the  strain  of  the 
campaign  was  too  much  Harrison  died  a  month 
later,  Tyler  became  President,  and  the  WHIG 
PABTY  fell  to  pieces  See  biographies  by  D  B 
Goebel  (1926),  Freeman  Cleaves  (1830),  and  J  A. 
Green  (1941) 

Harrison.  1  City  (pop  4,238),  co  seat  of  Boone  co  , 
NW  Ark  ,  m  the  Osarks,  platted  c  1860,  me  1876 
It  is  the  commercial  and  industrial  center  of  an 
area  producing  fruit,  lumber,  livestock  and  poul- 
try Diamond  Cave,  with  its  interesting  stalactites 
and  stalagmites,  is  near  by  2  Town  (pop  1,026), 
8W  Maine,  at  the  northern  end  of  Long  Lake  W  of 
Auburn;  ino  1805  3  Town  (pop  14,171),  NE 
NJ.,  industrial  suburb  of  Newark,  me  1869  Ink, 
machine  parts,  metal  products,  and  chemicals  are 
made  here  4  Unmcoi  poruted  village  (pop  6,307) 
in  Harrison  town  (pop  11,783),  8E  N  Y  ,  in  West- 
cheater  co ,  between  Mamaroneck  and  Rye 
6  Village  (pop  1,656),  SW  Ohio,  on  the  Ind  line 
NW  of  Cincinnati,  in  a  farm  area,  laid  out  1813 
It  is  contiguous  to  West  Harrison,  a  town  (pop 
311)  in  Indiana  There  are  vaned  industries 

Harrisonburg,  industrial  city  (pop  8,768),  N  Va .  m 
the  Shenandoah|V alley  NNE  of  Staunton,  settled 
1739.  In  a  fertile  farm  area  producing  poultry, 
dairy  products,  livestock,  and  mute,  the  city  also 
has  a  shoo  factory.  The  courthouse  of  Rockuigham 
co.  and  Madison  College,  a  state  teachers  college 
for  women,  are  here.  Harrisonburg  is  the  head- 
quarters of  George  Washington  National  Forest. 
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Harrtamvilla,  dty  (pop.  2,322),  co.  jseat  of  Gate  co., 
W  Mo.,  8E  of  Kansas  City,  in  a  farm  area;  laid 
-out  1837. 

Harriiton,  town  (pop.  1,805),  8  Ont.,  on  the  Malt- 
land  river  and  NW«pf  Guelph,  in  a  lumber  and 
dairy-farming  region. 

Hamtville.  1  Village,  RJ.:  soe^BuRBiixvin.ii.  2 
Residential  town  (pop.  1,338),  co  seat  of  Ritchie 
oo  ,  NW  W  Va.,  E  of  Parkorsburg,  m  an  otl  and 
stock  area,  platted  1822. 

Harrod,  James,  1742-93,  American  frontiersman, 
b  Bedford  co.,  Pa.  He  fought  in  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars  and  in  1773  made  a  journey  down  the 
Ohio  river  to  Kentucky.  In  1774  he  returned  to 
Kentucky  with  31  men  and  began  a  settlement 
later  named  Harrodaburg  in  his  honor — the  first 
settlement  m  the  state  Later  he  opposed  the  colo- 
nization schemes  of  Richard  HENDEKSON  and  his 
Transylvania  Company  In  1777,  1779,  and  1782 
he  took  part  in  campaigns  against  the  Indians  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  assembly  (1779). 
Ho  disappeared  mysteriously  from  home  and  never 
returned,  having  probably  been  murdered. 

Harrodsburg,  city  (pop  4,673),  co  seat  of  Mercer 
co  ,  central  Ky  ,  S  of  Frankfort  It  is  a  trade  center 
in  a  bluegrass  area  producing  livestock,  grain,  and 
tobacco  It  is  also  a  tourist  and  resort  city,  with 
mineral  springs  Hanodsburg  is  the  oldest  settle- 
ment in  the  state,  it  was  founded  in  1774  by  James 
HARROU  One  of  the  settlement's  early  leaders  was 
George  Rogers  CLARK  The  city  has  a  number  of 
interesting  early- 19th-century  buildings  Pioneer 
Memorial  SUte  Park  here  contains  a  replica  of  old 
Fort  Harrod  (whore  the  state's  first  school  was  con- 
ducted) and  the  cabin  in  which  Nancy  Hanks  and 
Thomas  Lincoln  were  married 

Harrogate  (h&r'oglt,  -gat),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  39,770,  1947  estimated  pop  50,210),  West 
Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  England  High  Harrogate  is 
on  a  moor  c  250  ft  above  Low  Hai  rogate  The 
borough  is  a  health  resort,  having  a  good  climate 
(dry  and  bracing  on  the  uplands  and  mild  in  the 
lower  portions)  and  more  than  80  springs 

Harrow,  town  (pop  1,166),  8  Ont ,  near  Lake  Erie 
and  8  of  Windsor  It  is  in  a  farming  region 

Harrow  or  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  urban  district  (1931 
pop  26,380, 1947  estimated  pop  219,340),  Middle- 
sex, England,  WNW  of  London  It  is  the  seat  of 
Hanow,  one  of  the  great  public  schools  of  England 
The  school  was  founded  in  1571  and  has  among  its 
llIustriouH  graduates  Byron,  Galsworthy,  Peel,  and 
Palmerston  St  Mary's  Church  on  the  school 
grounds  was  founded  by  Lanfranc  and  rebuilt  in  the 
14th  cent  In  1934  Harrow  urban  district  began 
absorbing  near-by  areas,  including  Wealdstone 

harrow,  cultivating  implement  used  for  breaking  up 
and  pulverizing  soil,  for  leveling  it  aftei  plowing, 
for  covering  seeds,  and  for  weeding  There  are 
several  types — some  have  curved  or  slanting  teeth, 
others  have  metal  disks  capable  of  breaking  up  tho 
hard,  dry  soils  on  which  they  are  most  used  The 
first  "harrow"  was  probably  a  small  tree  or  a 
branch  dragged  over  soil  to  smooth  it  Ladderhke 
harrows  of  bamboo  are  used  in  India 

Harrowing  of  Hell,  the  victorious  descent  of  Jesus 
Christ  into  hell  after  his  death,  to  release  the  souls 
held  captive  there  and  confound  the  rulers  of  hell 
This  is  not  a  Christian  dogma,  but  an  idea  ancient 
in  Christianity,  some  analogous  idea  is  behind  the 
phrase  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  (see  CREED),  "He 
descended  into  hell"  (omitted  by  the  Nireno 
Creed)  The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  one  of  the 
P8EUDEPH.RAPHA,  gives  an  elaborate  account  of 
the  Harrowing  of  Hell,  and  the  story  became  very 
popular  m  the  Middle  Ages,  thus  it  is  told  in  the 
Cursor  Mundi  The  Harrowing  of  Hell  is  the  name 
of  a  13th-century  dialogue,  sometimes  called  the 
first  English  religious  drama  See  Early  English 
Text  Society,  The  Middle  English  Harrowing  of 
HeU  and  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  (1907) 

Harrow-on-the-Hill,  England  see  HARROW 

Harsanyi,  Zsolt  (shdlf  h&r'shftnyl),  Hung  Harsdnyi 
Zaolt,  1887-1943,  Hungarian  novelist,  especially 
noted  for  his  fictiomzed  biographies  Among  his 
translated  works  are  the  life  of  Franz  Liszt  (1936, 
Eng  tr  ,  Hungarian  Melody,  1936,  American  title, 
Immortal  Franz,  1937),  of  Galileo  (1Q37,  Eng  tr , 
The  Star-Gaser,  1930),  and  of  Rubens  (1940,  Eng 
tr  ,  Lover  of  Life,  1942). 

Harshc  (hur'ahil),  d  647,  Indian  emperor  He  be- 
came (606)  king  of  a  state  in  the  upper  Ganges 
valley,  and  by  612  he  had  forged  nearly  all  India  N 
of  the  Narbada  river  into  an  empire  His  capital  at 
Kariauj  was  an  artistic  and  literary  center,  and 
Harsha  is  reputed  to  have  been  a  distinguished 
poet  and  dramatist  A  Hindu  early  in  life,  he  later 
became  a  devout  Buddhist  and  forbade  the  killing 
of  animals  in  his  realm  After  Harsha's  death,  N 
India  relapsed  into  anarchy 

Harsha  (h&r'shu),  family  returned  from  the  Exde. 
Ezra  2  52,  Neh.  7.54. 

Hart,  Albert  Btsshnell,  1854-1943,  American  his- 
torian, b  Clarkesville,  Greene  co.,  Pa  ,  grad  Har- 
vard, 1880,  Ph.D  Univ.  of  Freiburg,  1883  He  be- 
gan teaching  history  at  Harvard  m  1883,  became 
a  full  professor  m  1897,  and  from  1910  to  his  re- 
tirement m  1926  was  professor  of  government 
Hart  was  a  prodigious  worker  who  was  responsible 


HART,  JAMBS  MacDOUGAL 

forthe  publication  of  about  100  volumes,  notably 
the  "American  Nation"  series  (28  vols  ,  1004-18), 
of  which  he  was  editor  and  for  which  he  wrote  Vol 
XVI,  Slavery  and  Abolition,  1831-1841  (1906),  and 
Vol  XXVI,  National  Ideals  Historically  Traced 
(1907).  He  also  edited  Epochs  of  American  History 
(4  vols.,  1891-1026),  contributing  Formation  of  the 
Union,  1760-1829  (Vol  II,  1892;  new  ed  ,  1925) 
to  the  series;  American  History  Told  by  Contem- 
poraries (5  vols  ,  1897-1929) ,  Source  Readers  m 
American  History  (6  vols ,  1901-27),  American 
Patriots  and  Statesmen  from  Washington  to  Lincoln 
(5  vols  ,  1916) ;  and  Commonwealth  History  of  Mas- 
sachusetts (5  vols  ,  1927-30)  He  was  joint  editor, 
with  Edward  Chanmng,  of  American  History  Leaf- 
lets (1892-1910)  and,  with  Andrew  C  Mc-Laughhn. 
of  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Government  (3  vols  , 
1914).  With  Chanmng  again  ho  also  compiled  the 
Guide  to  the  Study  and  Reading  of  American  History 
(1896,  revised  and  augmented  ed  by  Chanmng, 
Hart,  and  Frederick  J  Turner,  1912),  still  tho  most 
valuable  single-volume  bibliography  of  American 
history  Hart  also  edited,  with  Herbert  E  Bolton, 
the  American  History  Atlas  (1918;  4th  ed  ,  revised, 
with  Bolton  and  David  M  Matteson,  1940)  and 
was  editor  of  The  American  Yearbook  (1911-20. 
1923-32)  Long  an  admirer  and  supporter  of  his 
Harvard  classmate  Theodore  Roosevelt,  he  edited, 
with  Herbert  K  herleger,  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Cyclopedia  (1941)  Of  the  individual  books  he 
wrote,  Salmon  Portland  Chase  (1899),  The  Founda- 
tions of  American  Foreign  Policy  (1901),  and  Actual 
Government  as  Applied  under  American  Conditions 
(1903,  4th  ed  ,  1919)  were  probably  most  impor- 
tant Despite  his  teaching  duties  and  the  heavy 
working  schedule  that  this  impressive  production 
must  have  entailed,  "Bushy,  as  he  was  affec- 
tionately known  to  Harvard  men,  found  time  to 
participate  in  public  affairs.  He  represented  Har- 
vard at  the  Massachusetts  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1917,  being  chairman  of  its  committee  on 
amendment  and  <  odification  After  his  retirement 
he  was  a  member  and  historian  (1926-32)  of  the 
U  8  commission  for  celebrating  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  George  Washington's  birth 

Hart,  Basil  Henry  Liddell:  see  LIDDELI.  HART, 
BASIL.  HENRY 

Hart.  Charles  Henry,  1847-1918,  American  writer 
and  art  expert,  b  Philadelphia  An  injury  (1894) 
forced  him  to  relinquish  his  law  practice,  and  he 
turned  to  letters  and  art  He  became  an  authority 
on  historical  portraiture,  exposing  numerous  spuri- 
ous works,  and  was  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  (1882-1902)  and  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  retrospective  American 
art  at  the  Chicago  exposition,  1893  Among  his 
writings  are  Edward  Savage,  Painter  and  Engraver 
(1905),  Who  Was  the  Mother  of  Franklin's  Sonf 
(1911),  and,  with  E  Biddle,  M  emoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Works  of  Jean  Houdnn  (1912) 

Hart,  George  Overbnry,  1808-1933,  American  wa- 
ter-color painter,  etcher,  and  lithographer,  b  Cairo, 
III  ,  known  as  "Pop"  Hart  As  a  boy  he  worked  in 
his  father's  glue  factory  m  Cairo  Early  in  life  he 
began  his  travels  to  strange  corners  of  the  world 
where  he  painted  the  life  of  everyday  people  for  his 
own  pleasure  In  1907  ho  built  himself  a  shark  at 
Coytesville,  N  J  ,  which  was  to  be  hu>  only  home 
In  1912  he  began  painting  moving-picture  sets  in 
the  summers  but  continued  to  travel  each  winter 
Late  in  life  he  received  wide  recognition,  particu- 
larly for  his  genial  and  vigorous  water  colors  He 
is  represented  in  many  museums  and  collections 
His  Matching  and  Weighing  the  Birds,  Mexico  (Car- 
negie Inst ,  Pittsburgh)  is  characteristic 

Hart,  Hastings  Horn  ell,  1851-1932,  American  penol- 
ogist,  b  Brookfield,  Ohio,  grad  Oberlm,  1875,  and 
Andoier  Theological  Seminary,  1880  He  was  a 
clerk  (1875-77)  m  the  U  S  Indian  Service  and  was 
pastor  (1880-S3)  of  a  Congregational  church  in 
Worthington,  Minn  While  secretary  (1883-98)  of 
the  Minnesota  state  board  of  correction  and  chari- 
ties, he  effected  many  institutional  reform  meas- 
ures From  1898  to  1908  he  was  superintendent  of 
the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Societj  and 
was  secretary  of  the  committee  which  framed  for 
Illinois  one  of  the  first  juvenile  court  laws  in  the 
United  States  Director  of  the  rhild-helping  de- 
partment of  the  Russell  Sago  Foundation  from 
1908  to  1924,  he  became  (1924)  the  foundation's 
consultant  in  delinquency  and  penology  He  made 
numerous  investigations  of  state  prison  systems 
and  wrote  several  penologu  al  studies 

Hart.  James  MacDougal,  1828-1901,  American 
landscape  paintei,  b  Scotland  A  vice  president  of 
the  National  Aoadoim  of  Design,  he  did  much  to 
cultivate  a  public  taste  for  natural  scenery  Sever- 
al of  his  paintings  are  Drove  at  the  Ford  (Corcoran 
Gall ),  Pasture  Scene  (Metropolitan  Mus ),  In  the 
Autumn  Woods  (Sayles  Memonal  Hall,  Brown 
Univ  ) ;  and  Adirondack*  (Walters  Art  Gall ,  Balti- 
more). His  brother  William  Hart,  1823-04,  also  a 
landscape  painter,  was  first  president  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Academy  of  Design  He  was  an  organiser  and 
president  of  the  American  Water  Color  Society.  His 
work  is  characterised  by  its  meticulous  detail.  Two 
of  his  paintings  are  Scene  at  Napanoch  and  Adiron- 
dack Lake,  Morning  (Metropolitan  Mua). 
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HART,  JOEL  TANNER 

Hart.  Joel  Tanner,  1810-77,  American  sculptor, 
b  Winchester,  Ky  He  began  as  a  stonecutter  and 
attained  groat  vogue  as  a  maker  of  busts  and 
statues.  His  bust  of  Henrv  Clay  for  Richmond, 
Va ,  was  repeated  for  Louisville,  Ky  ,  and  New 
Orleans.  Andrew  Jackson  also  posed  for  him  Some 
of  his  busts  are  m  the  Corcoran  Gallery  He  lived 
mostly  in  Florence  after  1849  He  worked  for  30 
years  on  a  group,  Woman  Triumphant,  but  never 
completed  it. 

Hart,  John,  1711?-! 779,  American  Revolutionary 
patriot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
b.  Stonmgton,  Conn  Moving  to  Hopewell,  N  J  , 
as  a  youth,  he  became  prosperous  as  a  farmer  and  a 
miller.  He  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  assem- 
bly (1761-71),  of  several  provincial  congresses,  and 
of  the  Continental  Congress 
Hart,  William,  see  HART,  J\MES  MACDOVOAL 
Hart,  William  S.,  1870-1946,  American  stage  and 
moving-picture  actor,  b  Newburgh,  N  Y  From 
1895  to  1914  he  appeared  on  Broadway  and  in  road 
companies,  starring  in  Ben  Hur,  The  Squaw  Man, 
The]Virgiman,  and  The  Barrier  and  in  Shaksperiaii 
dramas  After  1914  he  performed  ui  moving  pic- 
tures Some  of  the  silent  films  that  made  him  fa- 
mous include  The  Last  Card,  Wild  Bill  Hickok,  The 
Toll  Gate,  Square  Deal  Sanderson,  Tw-Gun  Hicks, 
Hell's  Hinges,  and  Tumbleweeds  He  was  the  proto- 
type of  "the  strong,  silent  man  of  the  West 
Hart,  village  (pop  1,922),  co  seat  of  Oeeana  co  ,  S 
Mich  ,  on  the  Pentwator  river  and  N  of  Muskegon, 
m  a  fruit  area,  me  1885 

Harte,  Bret  (Francis  Bret  Harto)  (hart),  1836-1902, 
American  writer  of  short  stories,  novels,  and 
humorous  verse,  b  Albany,  N  Y  After  youthful 
experiences  as  gold  seeker,  schoolteacher,  and  itin- 
erant journalist  in  California,  he  began  his  sketches 
in  prose  and  verse  of  mining-camp  life  in  the  Cali- 
fornia of  his  day  In  1863  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  U  S  branch  mint  in  San  Francisco  In 
1868  he  helped  to  establish,  and  then  edited,  the 
Overland  Monthly,  in  which  for  several  vears  his 
famous  stories  of  Western  local  color  appeared,  in- 
cluding "The  Lurk  of  Roanng  Camp,  'The  Out- 
easts  of  Poker  Flat,"  and  the  humorous  poem 
"Plain  Language  from  Truthful  James  "  In  1871 
he  settled  in  New  York,  he  was  US  consul  in 
Germany  and  Scotland  from  1878  to  1885  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  near  London, 
where  he  continued  to  write  prohficallv  but  with 
less  success  thau  in  earlier  years  Among  his  many 
books  are  The  Luck  of  Roanng  Camp  and  Other 
Tales  (1870)  arid  Tales  of  the  Argonauts  (1875)  See 
his  letters  (ed  bv  G.  B  Harte,  1926)  and  Repre- 
sentative Selections  (ed  by  J  B  Harmon,  1941), 
biography  by  G  R  Stewart  (1931) 
hartebeest,  (har'tlbest*),  name  for  several  species  of 
large  antelopes  of  Afru  a  The  name  is  usually  re- 
stricted to  members  of  the  genus  Alcelaphus  (or 
Butfolis),  although  sometimes  antelopes  of  other 
genera,  e  g  ,  the  bontobok  and  the  blesbok,  are 
also  called  hartebeests  The  Bubal  hartebeest 
(Alcelaphns  buselaphus,  formerly  abundant  in 
North  Africa)  is  believed  bv  some  authorities  to 
be  extinct,  although  others  maintain  that  there  are 
survivors  in  Algeria  Its  coat  is  reddish  or  fawn, 
the  horns  ringed  and  pointed  and  somewhat  curved 
to  form  a  U  shape,  its  shoulder  height  is  about  3H 
ft  The  somewhat  larger  red  hartebeest  (Alcelaphus 
caama)  is  native  to  the  southern  parts  of  Africa 
Although  much  reduced  m  numbers,  several  sub- 
species survive 

Hartford.  1  Town  (pop  1,494),  SE  Ala  ,  SW  of 
Dothan  near  the  Fla  line,  founded  1894  2  City 
(pop  1,189),  W  Ark,  near  Oklahoma  and  S  of 
Fort  Smith,  founded  1899  3  City  (pop  166,267), 
state  capital,  and  co  seat  of  Hartford  co  ,  cen- 
tral Conn  ,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
river  It  was  settled  as  Newtown,  1636-36,  under 
Thomas  Hooker  and  Samuel  Stone  on  the  site  of  a 
Dutch  trading  post  (1644)  and  was  incorporated  in 
1784  One  of  the  earliest  and  strongest  colonies 
and  until  1875  joint  capital  with  New  Haven,  it 
developed  as  a  commercial,  industrial,  and  cul- 
tural center  The  insurance  business  for  which 
Hartford  is  internationally  famous  was  l>egun  m 
1794  Other  industries  produce  firearms,  type- 
writers, airplane  parts,  tools,  and  brushes  The 
city  is  a  port  of  entry.  The  Hartford  Courant, 
founded  m  1764,  is  one  of  America's  oldest  news- 
papers The  city  was  the  home  of  the  Haitford 
Wits  or  Connecticut  Wits  Henry  Barnard,  Har- 
riet Beechor  Stowe,  Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney, 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Mark  Twain  (his  home, 
built  in  1873,  became  a  library),  and  Hoi  ace  Bush- 
nell  lived  here  Hartford  is  the  birthplace  of  Noah 
Webster,  John  Fiske,  and  the  elder  J  P.  Morgan 
Points  of  interest  include  Bushnell  Park,  Horace 
Bushnell  Memorial  (1930),  the  old  statehouse 
(1796,  designed  by  Bulfinch),  and  the  capitol 
(1872,  by  Richard  M.  Upjohn)  The  site  of  the 
CHARTER  OAK  is  marked  The  state  library  and 
supreme  court  building  (1910)  has  Stuart's  full- 
length  Washington  and  other  treasures.  Trinity 
College  (for  men,  1823),  Hartford  Seminary  Foun- 
dation, and  a  state  trade  school  are  here  Libraries, 
museums,  parks  (notably  a  rose  garden),  an  art 
school,  and  state  institutions  for. the  handicapped 
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manager-council  government  was  aopte  in  19 
4  Village  (pop.  1,842),  SW  111.,  on  the  Mississip 
above  St  Louis,  me  1920  6  City  (pop.  1,385),  c 
seat  of  Ohio  co  ,  W  Ky  ,  on  the  Rough  River  a 


are  here     There  is  a  municipal  airport     A  city 
manager-council  government  was  adopted  in  1947. 

sippi 
,  co. 

,  ,  and 

SSE  of  Owensboro,  m  a  coal,  oil,  limestone  and 
farm  area,  founded  o  1790  6  Village  (pop  1,694), 
SW  Mich  ,  between  Benton  Harbor  and  Kalama- 
100,  me  1877,  Market  center  of  a  fruit  area,  it  has 
a  factory  making  wreaths  treated  for  permanence 
Indian  mounds  are  near  by  7  Town  (pop  4,978), 
E  Vt  ,  on  the  Connecticut  and  White  rivors,  E  of 
Rutland,  settled  1765  It  includes  the  industrial 
and  commercial  center  WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION 
and  the  residential  village  Hartford  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Horace  Wells  8  Industrial  city  (pop. 
3,910),  E  Wis  ,  on  the  Rubicon  and  NW  of  Mil- 
waukee, settled  1844,  inc  1883 
Hartford  City,  city  (pop  6,946),  co  seat  of  Black- 
ford  co  ,  E  Ind  ,  N  of  Muneie,  settled  1832,  laid  out 
1839  Natural  gas  and  oil  fields  are  near,  and  the 
surrounding  country  is  a  rich  agricultural  district 
The  town  has  a  jute-board  factory 
Hartford  Convention,  Dec  15,  1814-Jan  4,  1815, 
meeting  of  26  delegates  to  consider  the  problems 
of  New  England  in  the  WAR  OF  1812,  held  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn  The  conservatives  in  New  England 
had  opposed  the  Embargo  Act  of  1807  and  other 
government  measures  before  the  war,  and  the  more 
extreme  of  them  continued  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment after  fighting  had  begun  Though  manu- 
facturing (fostered  by  isolation)  and  contraband 
trade  brought  wealth  to  the  section,  "Mr  Madi- 
son's War  and  war  expenses  became  steadily 
more  repugnant  to  the  more  reactionary  New  Eng- 
landers  The  Federalists,  notably  those  who  had 
been  leaders  in  the  Essicx  JUNTO,  encouraged  dis- 
affection The  New  England  states  were  reluctant 
to  surrender  their  militia  to  national  service  (see 
GRIHWOLD,  ROOKR)  —  especially  when  New  Eng- 
land was  threatened  with  invasion  in  1814  The 
Federal  loan  of  1814  got  almost  no  support  in  New 
England,  despite  piosperitv  there  Talk  of  a  sep- 
arate peace  between  New  England  and  Great  Brit- 
ain v,  as  common  in  New  England  taverns,  especial- 
ly after  the  Embargo  Act  of  1813  At  that  time 
Timothy  PICKKRINIJ  suggested  a  meeting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  dissident  states,  but  the  idea  did 
not  take  hold  immediately  Not  until  Get  ,  1814, 
did  Massachusetts  send  out  invitations  to  the  other 
New  England  states  for  a  conference  Only  the 
true  conservatives  viewed  the  plan  with  warmth 
In  all  the  states  there  was  a  strong  majority  loyal 
to  the  Union  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  sent 
no  official  delegates,  though  unofficial  delegates, 
popularly  chosen  by  the  Federalists,  did  come 
The  convention  was  thoroughly  Federalist  The 
meetings  were  secret  and  not  too  much  is  actually 
known  of  them,  although  a  report  was  issued  by  the 
convention,  the  journals  were  published  years 
later,  and  Theodore  DWIOHT  (1764-1846)  wrote  a 
history  of  the  meetings  Harrison  Gray  OTIS 
(1765-1848)  was  a  leader,  George  CABOT  presided, 
and  Dwight  was  secretary  The  proposal  to  secede 
from  the  Union  was  discussed,  the  grievances  of 
New  England  were  reviewed,  and  such  matters  as 
the  use  of  the  militia  were  threshed  out  The  ex- 
tremists did  not  prevail,  and  the  report  rather 
lamely  recommended  that  secession,  if  it  came  at 
all,  should  be  gradual  and  should  be  executed  in 
peaceful  times  The  news  of  Andrew  Jackson's 
victory  at  New  Orleans  and  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
made  any  recommendation  of  the  convention  a 
dead  letter  Though  some  later  historians  have 
adduced  many  circumstances  to  excuse  the  con- 
vention, the  fact  remains  that  it  was  the  creation  of 
a  dissident  group  in  the  midst  of  a  national  war. 
Its  importance  is  twofold  it  continued  the  view  of 
states'  rights  that  was  the  refuge  of  minority 
groups,  a  view  to  be  expressed  later  m  another  sec- 
tion by  nullification  and  secession,  it  all  but  de- 
stroyed the  Federalist  party  politically,  since  the 
Federalists  were  unable  to  regain  lost  prestige  See 
Henry  Adams,  History  of  the  United  States  during 
the  Administrations  of  Jefferson  and  Madison  (9 
vols  ,  1889-91)  ,  S  E  Monson,  Life  and  Letters  of 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  (191.1) 
Hartford  Wits  see  CONNECTICUT  WITS 
Harthacanute  (hur'th&kunut),  Hardicanute,  or 
Hardecanute  (both  har'dlkunftt),  d  1042,  king  of 
Denmark  (1035-42)  and  of  England  (1040-42),  son 
of  CANUTE  On  his  father's  death  (1035)  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  where  ho  was  al- 
ready underkiug  In  England  his  illegitimate  half 
brother,  HAROLD  BAREFOOT,  first  acted  as  regent, 
then  as  king  (1037-40),  while  Hartharanute  in 
Denmark  was  reaching  a  settlement  with  Magnus 
I  of  Norway  Harold's  death  in  1040  allowed 
Harthacanute  to  take  over  the  English  throne 
peaceably,  although  he  arrived  m  England  with 
62  warships  His  reign  was  quarrelsome  and  op- 
pressive, but  by  indicating  as  his  heir  Edward 
(later  EDWARD  THB  CONFESSOR)  he  averted  a  pos- 
sible dynastic  struggle  when  his  own  death  ended 
the  male  line  of  the  royal  Danish  house  in  England 
Hartington,  Spencer  Compton  Cavendish,  marquess 
of:  see  DBVONBHIRE,  SPBNCBR  COMPTON  CAVEN- 
DISH, STH  DUKE  OF. 


Hartington,  city  (pop  1,688),  co  seat  of  Cedar  co., 
NE  Nebr.,  near  the  Missouri  WNW  of  Sioux  City, 
Iowa;  inc  1883. 

Hartland.  1  Town  (pop  1,240),  central  Maine,  on 
the  Sebasticook  and  NE  of  Skowhegati;  settled 
c  1800,  inc.  1820  Farm  produce  is  canned.  2 
Town  (pop.  1,306),  E  Vt ,  along  the  Connecticut 
S  of  Hartford,  settled  1763  from  Connecticut  It 
is  known  for  its  annual  horse  show 

Hartlepool  (hart'le-,  httrt'ul-),  municipal  borough 
(1931  pop  20,537,  1943  estimated  pop  17,870), 
Durham,  England,  N  oi  the  Tees  estuary  A  con- 
vent was  founded  here  in  640  It  is  a  seaport,  whose 
early  establishment  is  testified  by  fragments  of  an 
old  town  wall  and  gate  There  are  more  than  350 
acres  of  docks,  ana  trade  in  coal  and  timber,  es- 
pecially, is  very  great  Other  industries  are  ship- 
building and  iron,  steel,  and  cement  manufacturing 
Haitlepool  was  bombed  by  Germans  in  the  First 
World  War  Its  suburbs  are  Throston,  Scranton, 
and  Seaton  Carew 

Hartley,  David,  1705-57,  English  physician  and 
philosopher,  founder  of  associational  psycholo- 
gy In  his  Obsirvatwns  on  Man  (2  vols  ,  1749),  ho 
explained  all  mental  phenomena  as  due  to  sensa- 
tions arising  fiom  vibrations  of  the  white  medullaiy 
mibstam  e  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  He  did  not 
identify  the  soul  with  the  brain,  but  he  conceived 
the  whole  mind  as  resulting  from  the  association  of 
simple  sensations,  very  much  as  Coudillac  had 
already  done  See  ASSOOIATIONISM 

Hartley,  Jonathan  Scott,  1845-1912,  Ameucan 
sculptor,  b  Albany,  N  Y  He  is  noted  for  his  por- 
trait busts,  among  them  John  Gilbeit  as  Sir  Pttei 
Teazle,  John  Drew  as  Sir  Lucius  O'Tngger,  and 
George  Inncss  Some  of  his  public  works  ate  the 
Daguerre  monument,  Washington,  D  C'  ,  and 
statues  of  Ericsson  and  Alfred  the  Great,  Appel- 
late Cout  t  house,  New  York 

Hartley,  Marsden,  1878-1943,  American  landscape 
and  still-life  painter,  b  Lewiston,  Maine  He  was 
educated  in  Cleveland  but  early  went  to  New  Yoi  k, 
where  he  studied  under  William  Chase  and  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  In  1909  his  land- 
scapes weio  shown  at  the  Stieghtz  gallery  Duung 
the  next  12  years  he  made  three  trips  to  Europe  and 
one  to  the  Southwest,  his  woik  showed  the  influ- 
ence successively  of  the  French  and  German  mod- 
ems He  exhibited  m  Munich  with  Kloe  and  Kan- 
dmsky  His  leputation  was  established  about  1MJ1 , 
and  in  1930  he  was  awarded  a  Guggenheim  fellow- 
ship His  later  work  was  largely  representational 
although  at  one  time  he  was  an  abstract  patntei 
His  Kinsman  Falls  (Whitney  Mus  ,  New  Yoik)  is 
charactetistic 

Hartley,  town  (pop  1*503),  NW  Iowa,  NE  of  Sioux 
City,  me  1888  It  is  a  farm  trade  and  dairying 
center  _ 

Hartmann,  Eduard  von  (u'dooart  fun  hart'man), 
J 842- 1 906,  German  philosopher  His  Philosophy  <t 
the  Unconscious  appeared  in  1869  (Eng  tr  ,  3  v  ols  , 
1884,  new  ed  ,  1931)  Bv  the  unconscious,  Hart- 
mann meant  the  inexplicable  forces  of  nature  w  hi  eh 
activate  the  universe,  whether  in  atoms,  organisms, 
or  the  world  process  Hartmann  stressed  miserv 
rather  than  happiness,  seeing  the  world  process  us 
a  constant  struggle  between  blind  impulse  and 
reason  The  only  possibility  of  ultimate  happiness 
was  in  tion-w  tiling 

Hartmann  von  Aue  (hart'man  fun  ou'u),  c  1170- 
c  1220,  German  poet  Ho  wrote  the  chivalrtc  ro- 
mances Ercc  and  Iwain,  the  religious  legend  Grc- 
gorius,  the  tdvl  Der  arme  Heinnch  (wretihed 
Henry],  upon  which  Longfellow  based  his  (Joldtn 
Legend,  and  a  few  excellent  lyrics  For  a  trans- 
lation of  Der  arme  Heinnch,  see  C  H  Bell,  P fas- 
ant  Life  in  Old  German  Epics  (1931) 

Hartselle  (hart'sM),  city  (pop  2.684),  N  central 
Ala  ,  just  S  of  Decatur,  in  an  area  pioduetng  cot- 
ton, coin,  vegetables,  and  minerals,  founded  1870, 
me  1875 

hartshorn,  spirits  of   sec  AMMONIA 

Hartshorne  (hitits'horn),  city  (pop.  2,596),  SE 
Okla  ,  in  an  agricultural  and  coal-mining  area, 
settled  c  1890 

Hartsville.  1  Town  (pop  5,399),  NE  S  C  ,  ENE  of 
Columbia  It  is  a  trade  and  processing  center  in  a 
cotton  area  Coker  College  (for  women,  1908)  is 
here  An  experimental  seed  farm  is  near  by  2  City 
(pop  1,095),  co  seat  of  Trousdale  co  ,  N  Tenn  , 
near  the  Cumberland  river  ENE  of  Nashville,  set- 
tled in  the  early  1800s,  me  1913  In  the  Civil  War, 
Gen  John  H  Morgan  defeated  (Dec  ,  1862)  Fed- 
erals garrisoned  here 

Hartwell,  city  (pop  2,372),  co  seat  of  Hart  co.,  NE 
Ga  ,  near  the  8  C  line  NE  of  Athens;  inc.  1856  It 
is  a  trade  and  shipping  center  for  a  cotton  and  com 
area  The  city  was  named  for  Nancy  Hart,  Revo- 
lutionary heroine 

Harum  (ha'-),  descendant  of  Judah     1  Chron  4  8 

Harumaph  (hard'-,  ha'ru-),  father  of  JEDAIAH  2. 

Harun-al-Rashid  (hardon-ftl-rashfid',  h&'r5on-al- 
r&'shM)  [Arabic,. Aaron  the  Upright],  c  764-809, 
5th  and  most  famous  ABBASID  caliph  (786-809) 
He  succeeded  his  brother  Musa  al-Hadi,  fouith 
caliph,  a  year  after  the  death  of  his  father,  MAHDT, 
the  third  caliph.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  very 
successful  as  a  general  in  invasions  of  Asia  Minor, 
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on  one  of  these  he  reached  the  Bosphorus.  Harun's 
empire  included  all  8W  Asia  and  the  northern  part 
of  Africa,  but  by  the  end  of  his  caliphate  much  of 
Africa  had  withdrawn  from  all  but  nominal 
obedience.  He  had  diplomatic  relations  with  China 
and  is  reputed  to  have  boon  in  communication  with 
Charlemagne.  The  moat  famous  incident  of  his 
career  was  the  fall  of  the  Barmecides,  a  Persian 
family  which  had  become  very  powerful  under 
Mahdi  Yahya  the  Barmecide  had  aided  Harun 
to  the  caliphate,  and  he  and  his  sons  were  in  high 
favor  until  798,  when  the  caliph  threw  them  m 
prison  and  confiscated  their  land,  the  reasons  for 
this  are  not  known,  but  it  was  piobably  a  result 
of  an  extended  intrigue  bv  the  Arabian  group  at 
court  Harun  was  repeated  I  v  faced  with  insurrec- 
tions in  his  empire  These  gi  ew  more  frequent  after 
tho  fall  of  the  Barmecides,  who  were  adroit  states- 
men After  this  Harun'a  prime  minister  was  Fazl 
ibn-Habi  Harun  was  a  munificent  patron  of  letters 
and  of  arts,  and  under  turn  Baghdad  was  at  its 
apogee  Ho  became  a  great  figure  for  tho  Arabs, 
who  tell  many  of  the  stones  of  tho  Thousand  and 
One  Nights  about  him 

Harunobu,  Suzuki  (soozoo'ke  hu'roo'no'boo), 
c  1726-1770,  Japanese  painter,  illuHtrator,  and 
color-print  artist  In  1705  he  introduced  multiple 
color  printing  with  wood  blocks,  then  he  devoted 
himself  to  designing  kakemono,  revolutionizing 
such  work  by  changing  the  size  of  prints  and  using 
color  for  every  detail  except  the  human  face  From 
popular  portrayals  of  actors  and  courtesans,  ho 
progressed  to  interpretations  of  domestic  life  and 
graceful  figures  of  young  girls  He  achieved  rich 
color  effects 
Haruphite  (harQ'flt,  har'uflt),  obscure  designation 

of  Shephatiah     1  Chron    12  5 
Haruz  (ha'-)    [Heb  , -active],  fathet   of  Meshulle- 

meth     2  Kings  21  19 

Harvard,  John  (hhr'vurd),  1007  38,  chief  founder  of 
Harvard 4 College,  b  Southwark,  England,  M  A 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  16,15  HP  migrat- 
ed in  1637  to  Charlestown,  Mass  ,  where  he  was  as- 
sistant to  the  pastor  and  teaching  elder  of  the 
First  Church  He  bequeathed  i.780  (half  his 
estate)  and  his  library  of  320  volumes  toward  tho 
foundation  of  a  new  college  at  Cambridge,  Mass  , 
which  was  named  in  his  honor 
Harvard  1  City  (pop  3,121),  N  III  ,  near  the  Wi8 
line  NE  of  Rockford,  me  1KH7  It  is  a  railroad 
junction  (with  shops)  in  a  dairy  area  2  Town  (pop 
1,790),  K  central  Mass,  NW  of  Boston.  settled 
1704,  me  1732  In  the  town  are  a  Shaker  house, 
an  Indian  museum,  a  Harvard  Umv  observatory, 
and  "Fruitlands,"  ome  scene  of  a  community 
founded  by  Bronson  Ai  c  orr 
Harvard,  Mount,  peak,  14,399  ft  high,  W  cential 

Colo  ,  in  the  Sawatch  Mts  of  the  Rockies 
Harvard  University,  mainly  at  Cambridge,  Mass  , 
1 1  on  sectarian,  mamlv  for  men,  founded  1Mb  by  a 
grant  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colonv,  opened 
IbiS,  chartered  1050  In  1638  tho  endowment  was 
increased  by  a  bequest  from  John  H\RV\RI>,  for 
whom  the  college  was  named  in  10*9  The  first 
I  ward  of  overseers  was  appointed  in  1037,  in  1660 
the  college  was  made  a  corporation,  consisting  of 
the  president,  five  fellows,  and  the  treasiiter  From 
that  time  the  control  was  vested  jomtlv.  in  the  board 
of  overseers  and  the  corporation  (the  fellows)  In  its 
euilv  years  the  college  was  closclv  allied,  first  with 
the  Congregational  Churth,  then  with  the  Uni- 
tarian, but  in  1851  representation  of  the  clergy 
on  tho  board  of  overseers  coasod  to  he  obligatory 
I  fai  \ ard's  presidents  have  included  Henr\  Dunster 
(1640  54),  Increase  Mather,  Josiah  Quincv  the 
vounger,  Edward  Everett,  Charles  W  Eliot  (in 
whoao  long  administration,  1800-1909  Harvard  was 
transformed  fiom  a  Now  England  college  to  a  great 
umvoisitv),  A  Lawrence  Lowell,  and  James  B 
Cnnant  Eliot  introduced  the  elective  ssstem,  in 
Lowell's'ad ministration  innovations  iiuluded  thetu- 
toiial  system,  geneial  examinations,  and  a  reoigan- 
ization  of  the  residence  halls  Besides  Ilaivaid  Col- 
lege, the  university  includes  graduate  s(  hools  of  di- 
vinity (1816),  law  (1817),  arts  and  sciences  (1872, 
with  journalism),  education  (1920),  engineering 
(1935,  reorganization  of  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
of  1847),  public  administration  (1935),  and  design 
(1936,  reorganization  of  aichitecture,  landscape 
ai chitecturo,  and  regional  planning  faculties)  and, 
in  Boston,  schools  of  business  administration 
(1008),  medicine  (1782),  public  health  (19J2),  and 
dental  medicine  (1941)  RADPUFI-E  COLLEGE  for 
women  is  affiliated  One  of  tho  laigest  libiaries  m 
America  is  housed  in  the  Widener  Memorial  Li- 
brary and  other  buildings  There  are  astronomical 
observatories  at  Cambridge  (1843),  Harvard, 
Mass  ,  Climax,  Colo ,  near  Loadville,  and  Bloem- 
fontein,  South  Afuca  Rotch  meteorological  ob- 
seivatory  is  at  Blue  Hill,  Mass  ,  near  Milton  The 
University  Museum  contains  the  Poabody  Mu- 
seum of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  (1866)  and 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (1859)  The 
Fogg  Museum  of  Art  (1894)- w  used  as  a  laboratory 
and  training  center  Botanical  collections  are 
found  in  the  Botanic  Garden  (1807),  the  Gray  and 
Farlow  herbariums,  the  Bussey  Institution  (fot- 
meily  an  agricultural  school,  now  a  research  station), 
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the  Harvard  Forest  (Petersham,  Mass),  and  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  (1872,  with  Atkins  Institution 
in  Cuba)  The  Harvard- Yenchmg  Institute  (for 
aid  m  China)  was  founded  in  1928  Later  buildings 
have  been  planned  to  harmonize  with  tho  old  ones 
in  the  Harvard  Yard  In  sports,  rivalry  i»  tradi- 
tional with  YAIK  UNIVERSITY,  the  second  New 
England  college  Harvard  Umv  Press,  established 
in  1913,  publishes  a  number  of  scholarly  series  (in- 
cluding |the  Loeb  Classical  Library)  and  the 
Harvard  Law  Review  See  histories  by  S  A  Eliot 
(1848),  A  8  Pier  (1913),  J  H.  Gaidmer  (1914), 
and  S  E  Monson  (1936) 

harvest,  the  gathered  crop  of  one  planting  or  of  all 
plantings  It  may  consist  of  tho  gram  from  ono 
field  or  of  all  the  products  of  the  fields  and  orchards 
Tho  climax  of  tho  year's  labors  wherever  the  soil  is 
cultivated,  the  gathering  of  the  harvest  has  been 
celebrated  from  time  immemorial,  by  both  primi- 
tive and  civilized  peoples,  with  merrymaking  or 
with  the  performance  of  symbolic  rites  The  corn 
mother,  symbolizing  tho  spirit  of  the  grain — bar- 
ley, wheat,  or  rye — was  a  common  figure  of  harvest 
time  Usually  made  of  the  last  or  the  best  sheaf 
cut,  it  was  cained  in  triumph  from  tho  held, 
drenched  with  water  to  invoke  ram  for  the  next 
season,  and  burned  or  otherwise  ceremonially 
treated  Other  European  harvest  customs,  such  as 
the  baking  of  a  loaf  m  tho  figure  of  a  child  out  of  tho 
best  or  first  sheaf  cut,  suggest  ancient  sacrificial 
rites  of  harvest  time  The  ripening  of  tho  corn  was 
celebrated  by  the  Ameman  Indians,  that  of  rice 
by  primitive  Kast  Indian  tribes  The  druids  had 
harvest  festivals,  and  the  name  of  the  Roman  har- 
vest rites — tho  Cereaha— -is  t  elated  to  our  word 
cereal  Although  modern  machinery  has  taken  tho 
place  of  hand  harvesting,  we  still  celebrate  the 
harvest  season  on  Thanksgiving  Day 

harvestman   seo  DADDY  LONGLEGB 

harvest  moon,  the  full  moon  occurring  nearest  to  the 
autumnal  equinox  (Sept  23)  when  the  sun  in  its 
annual  course  crosses  the  celestial  equator  from 
north  to  south  At  that  time  because  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  moon's  path  with  relation  to  the  horizon, 
the  retardation,  01  later  using  everv  night,  of  the 
moon  is  at  its  minimum  For  this  reason,  on  sever- 
al nights  in  su<  cession  the  moon  rise  is  at  nearly  tho 
same  houi  and  there  is  full  moonlight  almost  from 
sunset  to  sunrise  when  the  sky  is  unclouded 

Harvey,  Eh,  I860-,  American  sculptor,  b  Ogden, 
Ohio,  studied  at  tho  \cademy  of  Fine  Arts,  Cin- 
cinnati His  special  field  is  animal  sculpture,  such 
as  decorations  for  the  Lion  House,  New  York 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  the  recumbent  lions  for 
the  Eton  Mausoleum,  Toronto 

Harvey,  Gabriel,  1545 '-10  W.  English  poet  and 
miscellaneous  writer  He  studied  at  Cambridge 
and  became  a  fellow  of  Pembioke  Hall  There  he 
exercised  a  strong  influence  over  his  friend  Ed- 
mund Spenser,  who  later  celebrated  Harvey  as 
Hobbmol  in  The  Shepherd's  Caltndar  In  1578 
Harvey  became  a  fellow  of  Trmitv  Hall  and  began 
the  study  of  law,  but  the  publication  of  some  sa- 
tirical verses  in  1570  involved  him  in  considerable 
trouble,  and  in  1585  his  appointment  as  master  of 
Trinity  Hall  was  recalled  Contemptuous  lefer- 
ences  to  Robert  GREENE  and  Thomas  NASHE 
bv  Harvey's  brother  Richard  led  to  a  literary  quar- 
rel and  elicited  Gabriel  Harvey's  famous  Foure 
Lfttirs  (1592),  a  scurrilous  post-mortem  attack  on 
Greone  Thomas  Nashe  took  up  the  cudgels,  and 
the  war  was  terminated  in  1599  by  the  interven- 
tion of  tho  government  onlv  after  bitter  assaults  on 
both  sides,  including  pamphlets  by  Harvev,  Pierce  s 
Supererogation  and  A  AVio  Lctti  r  of  A  oblc  Contents 
in  1503  and  possibly  The  Trimming  of  Thomas 
Nashe  m  1597  Hericefoi ward  Harvey  lived  in  re- 
tirement at  his  homo  in  Saffron  Walden  See  intro- 
duction by  A  B  Grosart  to  his  edition  (1884-85) 
of  Harvey's  works,  E  G  Barman,  Uabncl  Harvey 
and  Thomas  Nashe  (1923) 

Harvey,  George  Brinton  McClellan,  1864-1928, 
American  journalist  and  diplomat,  b  Caledonia 
co  ,  Vt  In  association  with  William  C  WHITVJOY, 
ho  acquired  a  fortune  and  bought  (1899)  tho  North 
American  Review,  and,  with  the  backing  of  J  P 
Morgan,  he  assumed  control  (1901)  of  Harper's 
Weekly  Harvev  retired  (1913)  from  thocditoiship 
of  Harper's  Weekly,  but  later  (1918)  founded 
Harvey's  Weekly  as  a  medium  for  virulent  attacks 
on  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  administration,  and  the 
peace  negotiations  Harvey  supported  (1920)  the 
candidacy  of  Warren  G  Harding  and  aided  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Harding  campaign  speeches 
After  Harding's  election,  Harvey  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain  See  biography  by 
W  F  Johnson  (1929) 

Harvey,  William,  1578-1657,  English  physiologist, 
studied  at  Cambridge  and  under  Hieronymus 
Fabncius  in  Padua  (1598-1602)  Ho  practiced  in 
London,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  was  court  physician  and  whore  he 
lectuied  on  tho  circulation  of  tho  blood  as  early  as 
1616  Amplifying  and  correcting  the  observations 
of  his  piedocossors — Galen,  Vesalius,  Servetus, 
Roaldus  Columbus,  and  Caesalpmua — he  demon- 
strated the  function  of  the  heart  as  a  muscular 
pump  and  the  complete  circulation  of  the  blood 
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except  for  the  capillary  system,  which,  lacking  the 
microscope,  he  did  not  discover  His  famous  Exer- 
cilatio  anatomica  de  molu  cordis  ft  sanguinis  (1628) 
was  published  in  Frankfurt  The  Exerataitones  de 
generations  animalium  (1661)  comprises  his  re- 
searches m  embryology  (see  the  Analysis  by  A  W 
Meyer,  1936)  See  studies  by  Sir  D'Arcy  Power 
(1897)  and  A  E  Malloch  (1929) 

Harvey,  William  Henry,  1811-66,  Irish  botanist 
An  authority  on  algae,  he  wroto  A  Manual  of  the 
lintish  Algae  (1841),  Phycologia  Hritannica  (4 
vols  ,  1846-51),  and  Phycologia  Australun  (5  vols  , 
1858-63),  which  are  t  lassies  in  their  field  He 
spent  several  years  in  South  Africa,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  studies  there,  he  wrote,  with  O  W.  Son- 
der,  Flora  Capensta  (7  vols  ,  1859-1925) 

Harvey,  William  Hope,  1851-1930,  American  writer 
on  economics,  called  Com  Harvev,  b  Buffalo, 
Putnam  co  ,  W  Va  He  studied  at 'Marshall  Col- 
lege, practiced  law  and  interested  himself  in  mone- 
tary problems  lie  w  as  a  vigorous  advoc  ate  of  bi- 
metallism at  the  tune  the  argument  over  coinage 
of  silver  was  at  its  height  His  sturdy  pamphleteer- 
ing had  great  influence  on  the  Populist  party ,  and 
his  demand  for  free  coinage  of  silver  was  given 
full  expression  when  William  Jennings  Bryan  ran 
for  President  m  1890  Bryan's  famous  "cross  of 
gold"  speech  in  1890  embodied  Harvev 's  ideas 
Harvev  himself  ran  for  President  m  1932  after  he 
organized  the  Liberty  party  He  wrote  Coin's 
Financial  School  (1894),  Cain  on  Money,  Trusts, 
and  Imperialism  (1890),  and  The  Remedy  (1915) 

Harvey  1  City  (pop  17,878),  NE  111 ,  just  S  of 
Chicago,  me  1895  It  manufactures  stoves,  auto- 
mobile parts,  and  other  metal  products  Thornton 
Junior  College  (coeducational)  is  here  8  City 
(pop  1,851),  central  N  Dak  ,  on  the  Sheyenno 
river  and  between  Mmot  and  Jamestown,  me 
1906  It  is  a  railway  division  point 

Harwich  (har'Ij),  municipal  borough  (pop  12,046), 
Essex  England,  at  the  estuary  of  the  Stour  and  the 
Orwell  The  port  is  fortified  and  is  the  chief  naval 
station  (especially  for  submarines  and  destroyers) 
on  the  east  coast  It  was  frequently  attacked  from 
the  air  in  1940-41  There  are  passenger  and  trade 
lines  to  Antwerp  and  other  continental  ports 

Harwich  (hai'wlch),  town  (pop  2,635),  SE  Mass, 
on  Capp  Cod  W  of  Chatham,  settled  c  1670,  me 
1694  It  includes  several  resort  villages 

Harwinton,  town  (pop  1,112),  NW  Conn  ,  on  the 
Naugatuck  in  a  hilly  region  W  of  Hartford, 
settled  1730,  me  1737 

Harz  (hhrts).  densely  foiested  mountain  range,  cen- 
tral Germany,  extending  c  60  mi  between  tho 
Elbe  and  Woser  rivers  and  occupying  parts  of 
Hanover  and  Saxony  provs  ,  Brunswick,  and  An- 
halt  The  Upper  Harz,  in  the  northwest,  is  rich  in 
silver,  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  it  culminates  in  the 
BROCKFN,  the  legendary  scene  of  the  Walpurgis 
Nacht  There  are  many  popular  vacation  and 
health  lesorts,  notably  Bad  Harzburg,  Braunlage, 
and  Schierke  At  the  foot  of  the  Harz  are  tho 
ancient  cities  of  Eisleben,  Quecihnburg,  Halber- 
stadt,  Blankenburg,  Wermgerode,  ^Goslar,  and 
Nordhausen 

Hasa,  El  (el  ha'su,  ha'su),  region,  NK  Saudi 
\rabia,  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Hofuf  is  the  chief 
town  LI  Hasa  was  tributary  to  Turkey  (though 
taken  bv,  the  Egy  ptians  under  Ibrahim  Pasha)  until 
its  conquest  by  Ibn  Saud  in  1914  Their  is  exten- 
sive oil  drilling,  especially  near  the  Bahrein  Islands 

Hasadiah  ((h&sudl'u)  IHeb.-God  loves],  one  of 
Zerubbabel's  sons  1  Chron  3  20 

Hasan  (h.i'sun),  c  f>25-c  609,  5th  cahph,  son  of 
ALI  and  r  ATIMA  (daughter  of  Mohammed  the 
Prophet)  When  Ah  was  killed  in  061  Hasan  be- 
came cahph,  but  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  threat  of  arms  of  the  Omavy  ads  and 
under  pressure  abdicated  in  favor  of  MUVWIYA 
He  retired  to  Medina  His  more  active  brother, 
HLHEIN,  tookup  the  family  cause  Later  the  Sluites 
behev  ed  t  hat  Hasan  had  been  murdered  The  name 
also  appears  incorrectly  as  Hassan 

Hasbeya  (husba'u),  small  town,  S  Lebanon,  at  the 
foot  of  Mt  Hermon  It  was  a  center  of  the 
Diuses  from  the  13th  cent  to  the  19th  cent  ,  and 
the  Khulwat  el-Bujad,  a  bacrod  shunc  of  the  Druses 
is  on  the  hillside  Much  of  the  population  is  Chris- 
tian, with  some  Jews 

Hasbrouck  Heights  (h&z'brobk),  residential  borough 
(pop  6,716),  NE  N  J  ,  S  of  Hafkensack,  settled 
c  1686,  me  1894  The  Tcterboio  airport  is  near 

Hasdrubal  (haz'droobl),  d  221  B  C  ,  Carthaginian 
general  He  fought  under  his  father-in-law,  HAM- 
ILCAR  BARCV,  in  Afuca  and  in  Spam,  where  ho  suc- 
ceeded (228  B  C  )  Hamilcar  as  genei  al  Ho  in- 
creased the  empire  in  Spam  and,  by  treaty  with 
Rome,  fixed  its  northern  boundary  at  the  Ebro 
Hasdrubal  founded  Cartagena 

Hasdrubal,  d  207  B  C  ,  Carthaginian  general,  son 
of  HAMILCAR  B\RCA  His  brother  H \NNIBAL,  on 
leaving  for  Italy,  deputed  Spam  to  Hasdrubal's 
command  Ha&drubal  conducted  a  long  campaign 
against  the  Scipios,  who  prevented  him  from  join- 
ing Hannibal  at  a  critical  moment  in  216  B  C  Both 
Scipios  fell  m  battle,  but  in  209  the  son  of  P  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  took  Cartagena  Hasdrubal  eluded 
him  by  crossing  the  Pyrenees  at  their  western  ex- 
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tremity  and,  alter  crossing  the  Alps,  arrived  in  cen- 
tral Italy.  On  the  Metaums  (207  B  C )  he  met  the 
army  of  C  Claudius  Nero  Haadrubal  fell,  and  his 
head  was  thrown  into  Hannibal's  camp  Hasdru- 
bal's  defeat  is  considered  decisive  in  the  Second 
Punic  War,  for  it  prevented  Hannibal  from  receiv- 
ing the  only  aid,  even  indirect,  which  was  proffered 
him  from  Carthage 
Hasenuah  (h&stntPu)  [Heb ,-  the  hated  woman], 

Benjamite     1  Chron  9  7 

HashaMah  (-ubl'u)   [Heb,-  God  has  noticed].  1 
Chief  priest    Ezra  8  24     2  Priest    Neh  |12  21.    3, 
4,  5  Chief  Levites     1  Chron  27  17,  2  Chron  35  9, 
Neh.  12  24    6  Kohathite    1  Chron  26  30    7  Harp- 
ist.  1  Chron  253,19    8,  9, 10  Merantes    1  Chron 
6  45,  9  14,  Esra  8  19     11  Sealer  of  the  covenant 
Neh.  10  11     12,  IS  Levites  in  the  Temple    Neh. 
11.15.22    14  Worker  on  the  wall     Neh  317 
Hashabnah  (hashab'ntl)  [Heb  ,-whora  God  has  re- 
garded], signer  of  the  covenant    Neh   10  25 
Hashabniah  (ha'sh&bnl'u)  [Heb  ,-whom  God  has 
regarded]    1  Father  of  a  repairer  of  the  wall   Neh. 
3.10   2  Signer  of  the  covenant    Noh  9  5 
Hashbadana  (~b&'->,  companion  of  Ezra  Neh  8  4 
Hashem  (h&'~),  the  same  as  J  ASH  EN 
hashish  (ha'shlsh,  ha'shesh),  name  used  chiefly  in 
Asiatic  countries  for  a  narcotic  and  mebrmnt  sub- 
stance prepared  from  the  hemp  plant  (Cannabis 
satim)    Several  parts  of  the  plant  are  used  in  mak- 
ing different  preparations  which  are  known  by  a 
variety  of  names,  eg,  bhang,  c haras,  ganja,  and 
kif    The  name  hashish  is  sometimes  limited  to  an 
extract  prepared  from  the  leaves,  and  sometimes 
it  is  used  to  refer  to  a  product  of  the  flowering  tops 
of  the  plants    The  different  products  are  chewed, 
smoked,  or  taken  in  liquid  form,  and  their  effects 
on  the  user  are  caused  by  certain   resinous  sub- 
stances   In  parts  of  South  America,  Mexico,  and 
the  United  States  the  flowers  of  the  same  species 
of  hemp  are  used  to  make  MARIJUANA 
Hashmonah  (-mo'nu),  unidentified  desert  place  of 
encampment     Num  33  29,  30 
Hashub  (h&'-)  [Heb  , -intelligent]  1/2  Repairers  of 
the  wall     Neh   311,23    3  Signer  of  the  covenant 
Neh    1023     4  Merante     Neh    1115     Hasshub 
1  Chron  9  14 
Hashubah  (hushdVbO)  (Heb  ,  -esteem],  one  of  2e- 

rubbabel's  sons  1  Chron  3  20 
Haihum  (ha'-)  1  Family  returned  with  Zerubbabel, 
several  of  whom  had  foreign  wives  Ezra  2  19, 
10  33,  Neh  7  22,  10  18  2  Companion  of  Ezia  at 
his  reading  of  the  law  Neh  8  4 
Hashopha  (hushu'fu),  the  same  as  HASUPHA 
Hasidim  (hftse'dlm)  or  Assideans  (aalde'uiuO  [Heb  , 
•pious],  originally  the  most  rigid  adherents  of 
Judaism  in  contradistinction  to  those  Jews  whom 
Hellenistic  influences  were  beginning  to  affect 
The  sect  developed  between  300  B  C  and  175  B  C 
When  Simon  the  Just  was  high  priest  of  Judaea, 
the  Jews  became  divided  into  those  who  adopted 
new  and  pagan  customs  and  those  who  clung  to  the 
strict  old  traditions  to  the  point  of  fanaticism 
When  Antiochus  IV  decreed  that  the  Jews  should 
eat  the  flesh  of  swine  and  offer  sacrifices  to  the 
Greek  gods,  it  was  the  Hasidim  who  led  the  re- 
sistance and  rallied  the  Jews  to  ihoose  death  m 
preference  to  violation  of  their  laws  The  modern 
sect  of  Hasidim  was  founded  in  Europe  in  the  18th 
cent  by  B\M,-ScHKM-Tov  It  developed  out  of 
opposition  to  the  inflexible  rationalism  of  the  Tal- 
mud and  is  characterized  by  a  belief  m  miracles 
and  in  the  immediate  approach  of  the  Mewjiah, 
emotional  exaltation  in  prayer,  and  communion 
with  God  through  ecstasy  These  doctrines  exer- 
cised a  great  appeal  for  the  uneducated  masses  and 
spread  with  great  rapidity  The  sect  aroused  much 
opposition  among  the  Talmudists,  who  in  1781 
pronounced  the  Hasidim  heretics.  The  sect  still 
has  adherents,  but  it  has  lost  its  original  enthusi- 
asm. The  leaders  of  the  modern  Hasidim  are  called 
Zaddikim.  They  are  supposed  to  have  achieved 
so  perfect  a  state  of  holiness  that  they  can  serve 
as  mediators  between  God  and  the  common  people 
Since  the  office  is  hereditary  and  the  Zaddikim  are 
supported  by  contributions  from  the  people,  the 
system  has  degenerated  into  one  of  exploitation 
The  name  is  also  transliterated  as  Chassidun  For 
the  modern  Hasidim,  see  D.  L  Mekler,  Miracle 
Men  (1936). 

Basket!  (h&'skul)  1  Farm  trading  town  (pop  1,572), 
NE  central  Okla ,  near  the  Arkansas  river  SE  of 
Tulsa,  founded  1903.  Historic  Indian  sites  are  m 
the  vicmty  2  City  (pop.  3,061),  co  seat  of  Haskell 
co ,  W  central  Texas,  N  of  Abilene,  settled  1882, 
inc  1907  Long  a  cow  town  in  mesquite-brusli 
country,  it  now  serves  fanners  and  dairymen  as 
well  as  some  ranches. 

Haskint,  Charles  Homer,  1870-1937,  American 
historian,  b  Meadville,  Pa  ,  grad.  Johns  Hopkins 
(B  A  ,  1887,  Ph  D.,  1890)  After  nerving  as  in- 
structor of  history  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Hawkins 
taught  (1890-1902)  at  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  At 
Harvard  (1902-31)  he  was  a  professor  of  history, 
political  science,  and  medieval  history,  becoming 
professor  emeritus  m  1931  From  1918  to  1919  he 
served  as  chief  of  the  division  of  Western  Europe 
on  the  American  commission  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference,  A  member  of  many  learned  groups,  he 
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waa  chairman  (1920-26)  of  the  American  Council 
of  Learned  Societies  and  president  (1926-27)  of  the 


Normans  m  European  History  (1915),  Norman 
Institution*  (1918),  The  Rite  of  Universities  (1923), 
Studies  m  the  History  of  Mediaeval  Science  (1924), 
The  Renaissance  of  thf  Twelfth  Century  (1927),  and 
Studies  in  Mediaeval  Culture  (1929) 
Haalentere  (ha'sulmer),  urban  district  (1931  pop 
4,339,  1943  estimated  pop.  10,100),  Surrey,  Eng- 
land, SW  of  Guilford  It  is  a  market  town  and  is 
noted  as  a  center  of  arts  and  crafts  and  for  its 
music  festivals  George  Eliot  lived  at  Shottermill 
near  by.  The  church  contains  a  window  by  Burne- 
Jones  in  memory  of  Tennyson,  who  lived  near  here, 
and  the  grave  of  John  Tyndall 
Hasinoneans:  see  MACCABEES 
Hasrah  (han'ru).  the  same  as  HARHAB. 
Hassam,  Childe  (child'  ha'sum),  1859-1935,  Amer- 
ican painter  and  etcher,  b  Boston,  pupil  of  Jules 
Lofobvre  and  G  R  Boulanger  in  Paris.  His  fine 
landscapes  and  interiors  show  the  strong  influence 
of  impressionism  Examples  of  his  work  are  Isles 
of  Shoals,  Church  at  Gloucester,  and  July  14th  Rue 
Daunou  (Metropolitan  MUR  ) ,  The  New  York  Win- 
dow, Broad  and  Wall  Streets;  The  Little  June  Idyll, 
Aphrodite,  The  Strawberry  Tea-Set,  and  Evening 
Bells  He  is  represented  in  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  the  Fine  Arts,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Corcoran  Gallery, 
and  museums  in  Cincinnati,  St  Louis,  Worcester, 
Mass ,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Savannah,  Ga  Ho 
became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  in  1906 
Hassan*  see  HASAN 

Hasse,  Tohann  Adolpfa  (yd'han  a'd61f  ha'su),  1699- 
1783,  Gorman  composer,  pupil  of  Alessandro  Scar- 
latti His  musical  style  was  thoroughly  Italian- 
ized He  composed  Masses,  oratorios,  sonatas,  and 
symphonies,  but  was  known  chiefly  as  an  opera 
composer  He  was  court  composer  (1721-60)  at 
Dresden ,  his  operas  were  also  performed  m  London 
(where  he  was  a  rival  of  Handel),  in  Venice,  and  in 
Vienna  He  wrote  melodiously  and  with  under- 
standing of  the  voice  and  of  dramatic  construction 
His  wife,  Faustina  Bordoni  Hasse  (1693-1783), 
because  of  her  technical  excellence,  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  singers  of  her  time 
Hasselt  (ha'sult),  city  (pop.  28,638),  capital  of 
Lmiburg  prov  ,  E  Belgium,  in  the  Campine,  near 
the  Albert  Canal.  Here  the  Dutch  defeated  (1831) 
the  Belgians  Hasselt  is  noted  for  its  processions 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  (Aug  15) 
Hassenaah  (hasfina'u),  family  name  of  workers  on 
the  wall  Neh  33  Scnaah  Ezra  2  35,  Neh  738 
Hasshub  (ha'shub),  variant  of  HASHUB 
Hauler,  Ferdinand  Rudolph  (ha'slur),  1770-1843, 
American  geodesist,  b  Switzerland,  studied  at  the 
Umv  of  Bern  Ho  is  known  for  his  work  m  organ- 
izing the  U  S  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Coming 
to  America  m  1805,  he  won  Jefferson's  aid  m  his 
plan  for  a  survey  of  the  Atlantic  seacoast,  and 
from  1816  to  1818  he  was  in  charge  of  the  work 
Then  he  was  excluded  by  a  law  which  required  that 
only  military  and  naval  men  be  employed  m  the 
work  In  1832  he  was  again  appointed  to  head  the 
coast  survey,  which  had  lapsed  since  1m  previous 
work  His  original  survey  w  ork  has  not  had  to  be 
repeated,  and  his  standards  in  the  first  scientific 
bureau  helped  to  establish  those  for  later  govern- 
ment scientific  work  See  biography  by  Flonan 
Cajori  (1929) 

Halting  (halting),  fl  Jast  half  of  9th  cent ,  Viking 
leader,  called  Hasting  the  Pirate  He  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  France,  Spam,  and  Italy,  went  into  Mo- 
rocco, plundered  in  the  south  of  France,  and  took 
a  fleet  to  England  late  m  Alfred's  reign 
Hastings,  Francis  Rawdon-Hastings,  1st  marquess 
of  (ha'stmgz),  1754-1826,  British  soldier  and  ad- 
ministrator In  the  American  Revolution  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Bunker  Hill,  at  Charleston, 
and  m  the  Carolina  campaign  (1781)  On  his  return 
to  England,  he  was  active  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  was  a  partisan  of  the  prince  of  Wales  (later 
George  IV)  He  became  2d  earl  of  Moira  m  1793 
As  governor  general  of  India  (1813-21)  he  waged 
war  on  the  Gurkhas  (1816),  the  marauding  Pm- 
daris,  and  the  Mahratta  confederacy  (1817),  mean- 
while maintaining  a  vigorous  and  progressive  gov- 
ernment. He  was  governor  of  Malta  when  he  died. 
See  his  private  journal  (ed  by  his  daughter,  the 
marchioness  of  Bute,  1858). 

Hastings,  Serranus  Clinton,  1814-93,  American 
judge,  b  Jefferson  co  ,  NY.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Indiana  bar  in  1836  and  moved  to  Iowa  soon 
afterward  He  served  m  the  first  Iowa  territorial 
legislature  and  in  1846  became  the  first  represen- 
tative of  Iowa  in  Congress.  In  1849  he  moved  to 
California  and  was  chief  justice  of  the  state 
supreme  court  while  the  fusion  of  common  law  and 
Spanish  custom  was  being  effected.  He  established 
and  endowed  Hastings  College  of  Law  in  San 
Francisco,  now  part  of  the  Univ.  of  California. 
Hastings,  Thomas,  1784-1872,  American  composer 
b.  Washington,  Conn.  Of  his  hymns,  Rock  of  Ages 
is  most  famous.  He  compiled  several  books  of 


hymns,  including  Mutiea  Sacra  (1819)  and  Smr- 
itual  Sonos  (with  Lowell  Mason,  1931).  His  His- 
tory of  Forlu  Choirs  (1854)  describes  bis  activities 
with  church  choirs.  See  F.  J.  Metoalf,  Ameri- 
can Writers  and  Compilers  of  Sacred  Music  (1925) 

Hastings,  Thomas,  1860-1929,  American  architect, 
b,  New  York  city,  grad  ficole  des  Beaux-Aits, 
Paris  He  worked  in  the  office  of  McKim,  Mead, 
and  White,  New  York,  and  m  1886  commenced 
practice  m  partnership  with  John  M.  Carr&re  Two 
large  hotels  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  were  the  first  of 
the  firm's  many  important  works,  of  which  the 
New  York  Public  Library  is  their  best  known 
Hastmgs's  designs  after  the  death  of  Carrie  (1911) 
included  the  Chapel  of  St.  Ambrose  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St  John  the  Divine,  the  architectural  en- 
semble of  the  59th  St  Plaza,  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Building,  all  m  New  Yoi  k  city,  and  the  memorial 
amphitheater,  Arlington  Va 

Hastings,  Warren,  1732-1818,  first  governor  general 
of  British  India  Employed  (1750)  as  a  clerk  by 
the  East  India  Company,  he  soon  became  manager 
of  a  trading  post,  fought  beside  Robert  CLIVB  m 
the  recapture  of  Calcutta  (1756),  and  was  made 
the  British  resident  at  a  Bengal  factory.  Good 
service  there  brought  an  appointment  to  the  Cal- 
cutta council  (1761),  but  Hastings  returned  to 
England  (1764)  disgusted  with  the  coriuption  of 
the  administration  in  Bengal  In  1769  he  joined 
the  Madras  council,  and  later  he  became  governor 
of  Bengal  (1771)  and  governor  general  of  India  in 
1774  His  aggressive  policy  of  judicial  and  financial 
reform,  law  codification,  and  the  suppression  of 
banditry  reestablished  British  prestige  in  India 
Attention  was  given  to  cultural  matters,  and  a  dan- 
gerous Mahiatta  conspiracy,  supported  by  Franco, 
was  suppressed  The  governor  was  sometimes  high- 
handed— he  put  British  troops  at  the  disposal  of 
the  nawab  of  Oudh,  and  he  used  questionable 
means  in  recovering  from  the  dowager  of  Oudh 
moneys  unlawfully  withheld  from  the  state  Ho 
was  not,  however,  poi  tonally  corrupt,  nor  did  he 
sanction  cruelty  Yet  he  met  constant  opposition 
in  his  council  and  m  England  and  narrowly  escaped 
recall  He  resigned  in  1784  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  charged  with  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  by  Edmund  BUBKB  and  Sir  Philip 
FranriH,  whom  he  had  wounded  in  a  duel  in  India 
He  was  impeached  in  1787,  and  the  trial  dragged  on 
to  ultimate  acquittal  in  1795,  despite  the  bitter 
prosecution  of  Burke,  Francis,  Richard  B  Sheri- 
dan, and  C  J  Fox  Hast  uigs's  fortune  was  spent  m 
the  defense,  but  the  East  India  Company  contrib- 
uted to  his  later  support  He  became  popular,  was 
made  a  privy  councilor  (1814),  and  maintained  a 
lively  interest  m  affairs  See  his  letters  to  his  wifo 
(ed  by  8  C  Gner,  1905) ,  essay  on  him  by  T  B  M 
Macaulay,  biography  by  A  M.  Davies  (1935), 
bibliography  by  Vera  \\ard  (1932) 

Hastings,  county  borough  (pop  63,360),  Sussex 
East,  England,  SE  of  London  and  on  the  south 
coast  of  England  The  site  was  occupied  in  Roman 
times  and  probably  eaiher  There  are  remains  of  a 
castle  of  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueroi  ami 
two  churches  of  the  llth  and  13th  cent  Hastings 
is  backed  by  cliffs  and  has  a  3-mile  marine  espla- 
nade, pleasure  grounds  and  bathing  beaches  St 
Leonards,  the  new  sec  tiou  of  the  town,  is  a  residen- 
tial watering  place  The  place  was  made  famous  by 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  which  took  place  on  a  hill, 
sometimes  called  Seulac,  inland  from  the  town,  on 
Oct  14,  1066,  between  the  Normans  under  William 
duke  of  Normandy  (William  the  Conqueror,  later 
William  I)  and  the  Saxons  under  HA  BOLD  This 
battle,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  history,  was 
won  by  William's  smaller  but  better-trained  and 
better-equipped  force  after  a  whole  day's  fighting 
This  was  the  first  and  most  decisive  victory  of  the 
NORMAN  CONQUKST  Hastings  is  one  of  the  CINQUE 
PORTS 

Hastings,  borough  (pop  14,023;  metropolitan  pop 
20,330),  on  E  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  8  of 
Napier.  It  has  a  fruit  cannery  and  a  dehydration 
plant 

Hastings.  1  Town  (pop  1,035),  NE  Fla  ,  near  the 
east  bank  of  the  St  Johns  river  SW  of  St  Augus- 
tine It  ships  potatoes,  and  there  is  an  ugucultuial 
experiment  station  here  2  City  (pop  5,175),  GO 
seat  of  Barry  co  ,  S  Mich  ,  WSW  of  Lansing  and 
on  a  tributary  of  the  Grand,  settled  c  1836,  me.  as 
a  village  1855,  as  a  city  1871  Piston  rings  and 
metal-working  mactuneiy  arc  made.  Indian  mounds 
are  near  3  City  (pop  5,662),  co  seat  of  Dakota 
co  ,  E  Mum  ,  SE  of  St  Paul  and  on  the  Mississippi 
opposite  the  confluence  pf  the  St  Croix,  platted 
1853,  me  1857  It  is  a  farm  trade  and  manufac- 
turing center  A  state  mental  hospital  (1900)  is 
here.  4  City  (pop.  15,145),  co  seat  of  Adams  co  , 
S  Nebr ,  S  of  Grand  Island,  founded  1872,  me 
1874.  Trade,  railroad,  and  industrial  center  for  a 
great  wheat  area,  it  produces  brick,  farm  machin- 
ery, flour,  and  dairy  products  It  is  the  seat  of 
Hastings  College  (Presbyterian;  coeducational. 
1882)  and  has  a  regional  museum.  A  state  hospital 
for  the  insane  is  near  by.  5  Borough  (pop.  2,106), 
SW  Pa  ,  NW  of  Altoona;  mo.  1894. 

Hftftings-on-Httdsost,  residential  and  industrial  vil- 
lage (pop.  7,067),  SE  N.Y.,  in  Westchester  oo.,  on 
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the  east  b&ak  of  the  Hudson  and  N  of  Yonkers; 
inc.  1879.  Chemicals  and  copper  wire  are  made 
Hatupfca  (huau'fu)  {Heb., -naked],  family  of  Neth- 
inimT  Eire.  2  43.  Haahupha.  Neh.  7.46 
Raswell,  Charles  Haynes  (has'wul),  1809-1907, 
American  engineer,  b  New  York  city.  He  de- 
signed and  superintended  the  construction  of  the 
engines  in  the  first  steam  vessels  of  the  U.S  navy, 
notably  in  the  Fulton,  Mitntsippi,  Missouri,  and 
Michigan.  He  became  (1884)  engineer  in  chief  of 
the  navy  and  wrote  a  number  of  manuals,  the  best 
known  being  the  Mechanics'  and  Engineers'  Pocket- 
Rook  [of  Tablet,  Rides,  and  Formula*  (1842;  77th 
ed  1920)  1  He  also  wrote  Reminitcences  of  an  Octo- 
genarian (1896). 

hat,  a  HEADDRESS  distinguished  from  a  CAP  or  ROOD 
by  having  a  continuous  brim  Greeks  and  Romans 
wore  hats,  mostly  for  protection  when  traveling, 
northern  European  people  used  head  covers  of  hide 
or  leather,  and  a  square  hat  was  used  about  the 
time  of  the  First  Crusade  FELT  hats  were  made 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  beaver  hats  were  worn  by 
English  dignitaries  Since  the  16th  cent ,  millinery 
has  been  an  important  part  of  dross  The  top  hat 
appeared  early  in  the  10th  cent.,  and  the  soft  felt 
worn  by  Kossuth  (1849)  started  a  new  fashion  in 
America  Hats  are  made  of  felt — the  dorby  or 
bowler  of  heavily  stiffened  felt,  of  silk  or  plush,  as 
m  18th-century  Italy,  or  of  straw  of  two  distinct 
types  Straw  hate  woven  like  baskets  are  the 
Panamas,  Bangkoks,  Neapolitans,  and  Manilas, 
made  in  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Peru,  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  and  Switzerland,  the  Tuscan  or  Log- 
horn  straws  are  woven  in  plaits  Hat  making  in 
America,  from  colonial  days  up  to  1870,  was  done 
by  hand  The  cardinal's  scarlet  hat,  usually  called 
the  red  hat,  has  a  broad  brim  and  a  flat,  low  crown 
From  each  side  hangs  a  cluster  of  15  tassels  The 
hat  m  not  worn  after  the  pope  places  it  on  the 
cardinal's  head 

Hatach  (ha't&k),  Esther's  eunuch  Esther  4  5,6,9,10. 

Hatay,  Turkey   see  ALBXANDKETTA,  SANJAK  OF 

Hatboro,  borough  (pop  2,605),  HE  Pa  ,  N  of,  and 
near,  Philadelphia,  settled  in  the  first  half  of  tho 
18th  cent ,  inc.  1871  Stoves  are  made  hero 

Hatch,  Edwin,  1835-89,  English  theologian  and  edu- 
cator After  teaching  (1869-67)  in  Canada,  he 
hwamo  vice  principal  of  8t  Maiy  Hall  (no  longei 
in  existence),  Oxford,  m  1867  In  1884  hp  also  bo- 
came  university  reader  in  ecclesiastical  history 
His  Hampton  Lectures  (1880)  appeared  as  The  Or- 
ganization of  the  Early  Christian  Churches  (1881) 
and  his  Hibbort  Lectures  (1888)  as  The  Influence 
of  Greek  Ideas  upon  the  Christian  Church  (1890). 

Hatch,  William  Henry,  1833-96,  U  S  Congressman 
(1879-95),  b  Scott  co  ,  Ky  He  was  admitted 
(1854)  to  the  bar  and  moved  to  Hannibal,  Mo.  Ho 
became  prominent  in  Democratic  politics  m  Mis- 
souri and  was  elected  to  the  U  S  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives He  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  leg- 
islation and  became  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  He  successfully  pushed  through  Con- 
giess  the  act  (1884)  creating  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  the  Hatch  Act  (1887),  which  provided 
for  direct  Federal  aid  for  the  study  of  scientific 
agriculture,  and  the  act  (1889)  which  elevated  the 
Dept  of  Agriculture  to  the  status  of  an  executive 
department  in  the  cabinet 

hatchet    see  AX  and  TOMAHAWK 

Hatfield,  1  Town  (pop  2,216),  W  Mass  ,  on  tho  Con- 
necticut above  Northampton,  settled  1661,  set  off 
from  Hadley  1670  It  survived  several  Indian 
raids  m  the  1670s  Barium  sulphate  is  mined  in  the 
town  9  Borough  (pop  1,301),  Montgomery  co  , 
8E  Pa  ,  N  of  Philadelphia,  settled  I860,  me  1898 

Hathath  (hft'-)  [Heb  , -fear j,  son  of  Othniel.  1 
Chron  4  13 

Hathaway,  Anne:  see  SHUCSPERE,  WILLIAM. 

Hathor:  see  EGYPTIAN  RELIGION 

Hatipha  (hatl'fu,  h&'tl-),  family  returned  from  the 
Exile  Ezra  2  54,  Neh  7  56 

Hatita  (h&'tltu,  hatl'-)  [Hob  , -digging]  family  in 
the  return  Ezra  2  42,  Neh  7  45 

Hatshepsut:  see  THUTMOSK  I 

Hatteras,  Cape  fhft'turus),  promontory  on  a  low 
sandy  island,  off  E  North  Carolina,  E  of  Pamhco 
Sound  A  point  of  danger  to  Atlantic  shipping  bo- 
cause  of  frequent  storms,  it  has  been  maiked  by 
lighthouses  since  1798  The  second,  and  most  fa- 
mous, was  in  service  from  1870  to  1936  A  project  to 
set  up  tho  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  Re- 
creational Area  was  authorized  in  1937 

Hattiesburg,  city  (pop  21,026),  co  seat  of  Forrest 
co  ,  8E  Miss  ,  on  the  Leaf  river  and  8E  of  Jackson , 
settled  m  the  early  1880s  It  19  the  rail,  trade,  and 
industrial  center  of  a  farm  and  timber  area,  among 
the  city's  products  are  lumber,  explosives,  chem- 
icals, naval  stores,  and  silk  cloth.  Mississippi 
Southern  College,  a  state-supported  teachers  col- 
lege (coeducational,  1910)  is  here  In  near-by 
De  Soto  National  Forest  a  large  army  training 
station,  Camp  Shelby,  was  completed  m  1941. 

HattH  (hi/til),  family  which  returned  from  the 
Exile.  Ezra  2  67;  Neh.  7.59. 

Hfttton,  Sir  Christopher,  1540-91,  English  courtier. 
He  became  a  favorite  of  Queen  ELIZABETH,  whose 
attention  he  is  said  to  have  attracted  by  his  grace- 
ful dancing  at  *  court  masque.  Offices,  honors,  and 
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lands  were  given  to  him.  He  was  knighted  and 
acted  as  Elizabeth's  spokesman  and  from  1587  to 
his  death  was  lord  chancellor.  He  waa  a  patron  of 
literature,  especially  as  a  friend  of  Spenser,  and  he 
himself  wrote  the  fourth  act  of  Tanered  and  Ois- 
mund  (1591),  a  tragedy  by  Robert  Wilmot,  Henry 
Noel,  and  Hatton  Ely  Place  in  Holborn,  formerly 
m  the  possession  of  the  bishops  of  Ely,  wan  granted 
to  him,  and  the  name  of  the  beautiful  garden  there 
was  changed  to  Hatton  Garden. 

Hattush.  1,  S  Descendant*  of  David  1  Chron  3  22, 
Ezra  8.2  3  Signer  of  the  covenant.  Neb  104, 
12  2  4  Worker  on  the  wall  Neh  3  10 

Hauff.  Wilhelm  (vn'helm  houf),  1802-27,  German 
novelist  and  short-atorv  writer  His  Liechtenstein 
(1826)  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  moat  popular 
German  historical  novels  Some  of  his  tales  have 
been  translated  into  English  aa  Fairy  Tales  (1910) 
and  Caravan  Tales  (1912) 

Haugen,  Gilbert  W.  (hou'gun),  1859-1933,  US 
Congressman  (1899-1933),  b  Rock  co.  \\is  He 
had  a  grammar  school  education,  entered  business 
at  an  early  age  and  became  a  successful  banker  m 
Iowa  Ho  held  many  local  offices  in  Iowa  and 
served  (1894-98)  in  the  state  legislature  before  be- 
coming a  Republican  member  of  the  U  S  House 
of  Representatives  Interesting  himself  in  farm 
problems,  Haugen  became  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  He  wan  responsible  for 
tho  Packer  Contiol  and  Stockyard  Act  and  helped 
pave  the  way  for  the  Federal  farm  relief  bill  (19.i3) 

Haugesund  (hou'RUsoon),  nty  (pop  18,407),  Koga- 
land  co  ,  HW  Norway  a  North  Sea  port  It  has  a 
large  fishing  Beet  and  a  fish-proc  egging  industry 
There  are  numerous  viking  monuments  near  by, 
notably  the  grave  of  Harold  I 

Haugwitz,  Heinrich,  Graf  von  (hln'ilkh  gnif  fun 
houk'vlts),  b  1752,  d  18 SI  01  1832,  Prussian 
foreign  minister  under  Frederick  William  II  and 
Fredonck  William  III  In  1805-0  ho  sought,  by 
inglorious  negotiations,  to  avoid  a  break  between 
Prussia  and  Napoleon  I  When  Prussia  was  drawn 
into  the  war  and  crushed  at  Jena  (1806)  Haugwitz 
retired  He  died  at  Venice 

Haupt,  Herman  (houpt),  1817-1905,  American  civil 
engineer,  b.  Philadelphia,  grad.  West  Point.  1836 
In  1856  he  became  chief  engineer  of  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel  in  the  Berkshire*  He  was  appointed  thief 
of  construe  tion  and  transportation  on  U  S  military 
railroads  (1862),  and  he  developed  the  principles 
of  using  the  railroads  in  war  Having  introduced 
the  use  of  compressed  air  in  construe  tion  and  min- 
ing machinery,  he  became  (1892)  president  of  the 
General  Compressed  Air  <k  Power  Company.  His 
authoritative  General  Theory  of  Biidge  Construc- 
tion (1851)  went  through  a  number  of  editions. 
Other  books  were  Military  Bridges  (1864),  Tun- 
neling by  Machinery  (1876),  and  Renunitcencet 
(1901) 

Hauptmtnn,  Bruno  Richard,  1899-1936,  con MC ted 
kidnaper  and  murderer,  b  Germany  The  infant 
son  of  Charles  A  LINDBERGH  was  abducted  (March 
1,  1932)  at  Hope  well,  N  J  and  a  ransom  of  $50,000 
for  his  release  was  paid  through  the  intercession  of 
Dr  John  F  Condon  The  child's  battered  body 
was  found  (May  12,  1932)  near  Hopewell,  and  on 
Sept  19,  1934,  Hauptmaun,  an  immigrant  carpen- 
ter, waa  found  with  part  of  the  ransom.  In  a  sen- 
sational trial  at  Flemingtou,  N  J  ,  he  was  convicted 
of  murder  Hauptmann  maintained  his  innocence 
to  the  last,  and  although  temporarily  reprieved,  he 
waa  electrocuted,  April  3,  1936  Sec  S  B  Whipple, 
The  Tnal  of  Bruno  Richard  Haujtfmann  (1937) 

Hauptmann,  Gerhart  Johann  Robert  (ger'hart  yo'- 
han  r&'bftrt  houpt 'man),  1862-1946,  German  poet, 
dramatist,  and  novelist,  a  leading  figure  in  modem 
German  literature  After  early  experimental  w  orks, 
he  turned  to  tho  new  naturalism  and  wrote  the  play 
Before  Dawn  (1889;  EUR  tr  ,  1909)  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  Lonely  Lives  (1891,  Eng  tr  ,  1898)  and 
the  famous  tragedy  The  Weavers  (1892.  Eng  tr  , 
1899)  With  the  dream  play  Hannele  (18<)3,  Eng 
tr  ,  1894)  he  assumed  a  romantic  medium,  arid  in 
his  most  popular  play,  The  Sunken  Bell  (1897,  Eng 
tr  ,  1898),  he  surrendered  completely  to  this  style 
Realism  was  again  evident  in  the  tragedies  Dray- 
man Henschel  (1899,  Kng  tr  ,  1913)  and  Rose 
Bernd  (1903,  Eng  tr  ,  1913),  which  are  among  the 
great  works  of  the  modern  German  theater.  HIB 
mastery  of  prose  narrative  is  shown  in  such  novels 
as  his  autobiographical  The  Fool  in  Christ,  Emanud 
Quint  (1910.  Eng  tr  ,  1911)  and  The  Heretic  of 
Soana  (1918,  Eng  tr  ,  1923)  Many  honors  came 
to  Hauptmann,  among  them  the  1912  Nobel  Prize 
m  Literature  He  supported  the  Nazi  regime  in 
his  old  age  His  complete  dramatic  works  were 
published  m  English  m  1912-17  See  Camillo  von 
Klense,  From  Goethe  to  Hauptmann  (1926). 

Haurakl  Gulf  (houra'ke.-ra'kg),  arm  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  N  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  forming 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Auckland 

HaursjQ  (houran')  [Heb  ,-  hollow  or  cavernous  land], 
district,  SW  Syria,  E  of  the  Jordan  river.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  numerous  caverns,  many  at  one 
time  inhabited,  m  the  mountainous  northeast 
Hauran  is  largely  a  treeless  region,  including  con- 
ical volcanic  peaks,  barren  lava  fields,  and  much 
rich  lava  soil.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Druses, 
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who  migrated  here  from  Lebanon  in  recent  times 
At  least  in  part,  Hauran  belonged  to  the  biblical 
kingdom  of  BASH  AN,  which  the  Israelites  con- 
quered Designated  the  northeastern  boundary  of 
the  Promised  Land  (Ezek  47  16,18),  Hauran  was 
later  the  Roman  province  of  Auramt  is  It  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  the  late  2d  cent.  Great 
havoc  was  wreaked  by  an  Arab  invasion  in  the 
early  7th  cent  There  are  many  ancient  towns  in 
which  the  buildings,  including  the  furniture,  are 
made  entirely  of  lava.  Some  300  of  these  "giant 
cities  of  Bashan"  have  been  located.  Inscriptions 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  and  Sabrean  (southern 
Arabic)  are  abundant 

Hausa  or  Haussa  (both  hou'su,  -sk),  Negro  people, 
numbering  over  6,000,000,  chiefly  m  N  Nigeria 
and  the  adjacent  Niger  territory  The  Hauaa  am 
almost  exclusively  Moslem  and  practice  agricul- 
ture Their  widespread  trading  activities  have 
contributed  to  make  their  language  a  lingua  franca 
in  much  of  W  Africa  Most  of  the  Hausa  sulta- 
nates were  conquered  by  the  Fulam  in  the  early 
19th  cent 

Hauser,  Kaspar  (kas'par  hou'zur),  1812?~1833, 
mysterious  German  foundling.  He  appeared  in 
Nuremberg  in  1828  in  a  state  of  semi-idiocy,  pro- 
ducing dubious  documents  and  giving  an  inco- 
herent account  of  his  past,  which,  he  said,  ho  spent 
in  a  dark  prison  hole  He  awakened  immediate 
intercut  and  sympathy,  and  hia  intelligence  devel- 
oped with  amazing  speed.  In  1829  he  wrote  his 
autobiography,  which  was  published  and  spread 
hit*  fame,  and  m  1832  the  earl  of  Stanhope,  inter- 
ested in  him,  assumed  responsibility  for  his  educa- 
tion The  boy's  death  from  a  knife  wound  was  re- 
garded as  a  political  assassination  by  those  who 
believed  him — without  nny  serious  grounds — to  be 
the  son  of  the  grand  duke  of  Baden  by  me  first  wife 
Others  believe  that  the  wound  was  self-inflicted  and 
that  Hauser  was  a  psychopath  Much  has  been 
written  on  him,  he  is  the  subject  of  Jakob  Wasser- 
mann's  novel  Caspar  Hauser  (Eng  tr  ,  1928).  See 
Andrew  Lang,  Historical  Mysteries  (1904) 

Haushofer,  Karl  (kurl'  hous'hOfur),  1869-1946, 
German  geographer,  chief  exponent  of  GEOPOLITICS 
After  a  successful  military  career  he  became  (1921) 
professor  of  geography  at  Munich  Among  his  stu- 
dents was  Rudolf  Hess,  who  introduced  Hauahofoi 
to  Hitler  Haushofer  is  believed  to  have  virtually 
dictated  the  chapters  on  foreign  policy  m  Mein 
Kampf  He  remained  one  of  Hitler's  closest  ad- 
visers on  foreign  affairs  In  1946  Hauehofer  and 
his  wife  committed  suicide  by  poisoning  Haus- 
hofer'.s  writings  were  much  influenced  by  those  of 
Sir  Halford  John  Mackinder  They  include  Geo- 
politik  des  Pazifwchen  Ozeann  (1925),  Bausteine  zur 
Goopolitik  (1928),  and  Weltpolitik  von  heute  (1934) 
Haushofer  also  edited  the  periodical,  Zeiitchnft  fur 
GeopohtiL  For  bibliography,  see  GEOPOLITICS.  See 
E  A  Walsh,  Total  Powr  (1948). 

Hausaa'  see  HtusA 

Hftussmann,  Georges  Eugene,  Baron  (shdrzh'  u- 
Bhfin'  buro  osman'),  1809-91,  French  civic  oflicidl 
and  city  planner  Distinguished  for  his  bold  altera- 
tions to  the  layout  of  Pans  under  Napoleon  III, 
he  is  largely  responsible  for  the  city's  present  ap- 
pearance To  create  adequate  traffic  circulation,  old 
streets  were  widened  and  new  ones  cut,  while  the 
great  railway  stations  were  placed  m  a  circle  out- 
side the  old  c  ity  and  provided  with  broad  approach- 
es For  the  enhancement  of  monuments,  open 
spaces  and  vistas  were  contrived,  including  the 
Place  de  1 'Opera,  the  Etoile,  and  tho  Place  de  la 
Nation,  which  became  focusing  points  for  radiating 
avenues  The  fine  Bois  de  Boulogne  was  laid  out 
in  tho  bend  of  the  Seine,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
smaller  pai  ks  The  Boulevard  Haussmaun  m  Paris 
commemorates  his  name 

hautboy    see  OBOE 

Haute-Garonne  (c">t"-gar6n'),  department  (2,458  sq 
mi  ,  pop  512,260),  S  France,  in  Gascony  and  Lan- 
guodoc  It  touches  on  Spam  in  the  Pyrenees  near 
Luchon  Toulouse  is  the  capital 

Haute-Loire  (-Iwar'),  depaitmetit  (1,931  sq  mi  , 
pop  228,076),  S  central  France,  m  VELAY  and 
AUVKKCJNB  Le  Puy  is  the  capital 

Haute-Marne  (-nvvrn'),  depait merit  (2  416  sq  mi  , 
pop.  181,840),  NE  France,  drained  by  the  upper 
Marne  and  the  Mouse  It  is  part  of  CHAMPAGNE 
In  the  south  rises  the  LA  NO  RES  PLATEAU  Chau- 
mont  is  the  departmental  capital 

Hautes-Alpes  (ofzalpO.  dep-iitraont  (2,178  sq  mi  , 
pop  84,932),  SE  France,  in  DAUPHIN^,  bordering 
on  Italy  Gap  is  tho  capital 

Haute-Sadne  (ot"-son').  department  (2,075  sq  mi  , 
pop  202,573),  E  France,  in  FnANCHE-CoMT6, 
traversed  in  tho  wost  by  tho  Sa6ne  river  and  «i  the 
oast  by  the  VOHROS  mts  Vesoul  is  the  capital, 

Haute-Savoie  (-ssivwaOt  department  (l,775sq  mi  , 
pop  270,468),  E  France,  m  SAVOY,  bordering  on 
Switzci  land  and  Italy.  The  Alps  rise  here  from  tho 
Lake  of  Goneva  and  culminate  m  Mont  Blanc 
Annecy  is  the  capital. 

Hautes-Pyr£n6es  (-perana/).  department  (1,761  sq 
mi  ,  pop.  201,954),  SW  Fiance,  m  GASCONY.  It 
rises  in  the  south  to  some  of  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  PYRENEES,  which  form  the  border  with  Spain 
Tarbes  is  the  capital. 
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Haute- Vienne  (-vyeV),  department  (2,145  sq  mi  ;     country's  leading  producers  of  shoes.    Shipping 
pop.  336,313),  W  central  France,  traversed  by  the     containers  are  also  made  here     Whittier's  birth- 


Vienne  river    It  occupies  parts  of  LIMOUSIN  and 
MARCHES    LIMOOEB  is  the  capital. 

Haute-Volta.  see  UPPER  VOITA 

Haut-Rhin  (O^-re"'),  department  (1,364  sq  mi.;  pop.      _... 
471,705),    E    France,  occupying  Lower  AtstCB.    Havers, 
Colmar  is  the  capital 

Haily,  Ren6  Just,  Abb£  (runa'  zhiist'  aba'  au6'), 
1743-1822,  French  mineralogist,  an  authority  on 
crystals  He  discovered  the  geometric  law  of 
crystallisation  and  wrote  many  books  and  papers 
on  crystallography  He  was  professor  at  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Pans,  from  1802 


place  (built  1688)  is  preserved^  Bradford  junior 

"""  *  •-.»«> 


College  for  women  is  here  2  Town  (pop  3,487), 
W  N  H  ,  on  the  Connecticut  river  above  Hanover; 
me  1763 

avers,  Clopton  (h&'vurz,  ha'-),  c  1650-1702, 
English  physician  and  anatomist.  His  noteworthy 
contribution  to  medicine  was  his  study  of  the  struc- 
ture and  manner  of  growth  of  bone  The  character- 
istic canals  within  the  bones  are  known  as  Haver- 
sian  canals  His  study  is  reported  in  Otteologia 
(1691). 


..          .  Haverstraw  (ha'vurstr6),  village  (pop   5.909),  SE 

Havana  (mVva'nu)  Span    La  Habana   (la  ava'na),  NY,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  opposite 

city  (pop   676,376),  W  Cuba,  capital  of  Havana  Ossining,  in  the  foothills  of  tho  Ramapo  Mts  ,  mo. 

prov  and  of  Cuba,  largest  cit  vand  chief  port  of  the  1854    Bricks  and  clothing  are  made    Letch  worth 

West  Indies     Founded  c  1515  probably  by  Diego  Village,  a  state  institution  for  mental  defectives,  is 

de  VELAZQUEZ,  Havana  has  long  been  strategically  near  by. 

and  commercially  important    In  tho  city's  capa-  Havilah    (h&'vflu,   hilvl'lu)    1,  2    Descendants   of 

cious  harbor,  under  the  protection  of  MORRO  CAS-  Noah     Gen    10  7,29,  1  Chron    1  9,23    3  Region, 

TLE,  the  Spanish  treasure  galleons  assembled  for  probably  to  be  identified  with  some  part  of  N  or 

the  return  voyage  to  Spam,  and  the  city  tempted  NE  Arabia     Gen    211,  25  18,  1  Sam    16  18 

many  buccaneers    In  tho  French  and  Indian  War,  Havoth-jair  <ha'v&th-ja'ur)   [Heb  , «« tents  of  Jail], 

Havana  fell  to  a  British  and  American  force  under  group  of  villages  in  Bashan  and  Giload,  E  of  the 

Admiral  Sir  George  Pocock  and  the  3d  earl  of  Jordan    They  were  named  for  Jair  son  of  Manasseh 

Albemarle  in  1762  The  U  S  battleship  MAINK  was  or  for  Jair  tho  judge     Num   3241,  Judges  104 

blown  up  m  the  harbor  m  Fob  ,  1898  After  Cuba  Bashan-havoth-jair    Deut    314     The  "towns  of 

gamed  independence  from  Spam,  U  S  forces  in  tho  Jair"  also  are  mentioned  in  Joshua  13  30,  1  Kings 

20th  cent  improved  sanitary  conditions  and  abol-  4  13,  and  1  Chron  2  23 

ishod  yellow  fover  from  Havana     An  important  Havre  (ha'vui),  city  (pop   6,427),  co    seat  of  Hill 

rail,  air,  and  shipping  center,  the  city  handles  about  co  ,  N  Mont ,  NE  of  Great  Falls  and  on  the  Milk 


two  thirds  of  Cuba's  imports  and  about  one  fifth  of 
its  exports—  sugar,  tropical  fruits,  and  almost  all 
the  tobacco  crop  Cigars,  liquors,  straw  hats,  per- 
fumes, and  other  lesser  items  are  made  In  tho  old 
city  are  fine  examples  of  colonial  architecture,  but 
the  new  city,  built  almost  entirely  from  sugar  revo- 


river,  me  1893  A  faim  center  founded  (1887) 
with  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  it  has  an  experi- 
mental form  run  by  Montana  State  College  North- 
ern Montana  College  (junior)  is  at  Havre  Some 
miles  away  ore  tho  remains  of  Fort  Assimbome 
(est  1879) 


nues,  is  completely  modern,  with  buperb  boulo-   Havre,  Le  (lu  a'vru),  city  (1936  pop  161,760;  1946 


,  ,  - 

\ards,  impressive  public  buildings  (notably  the 
lavishly  decorated  and  gilt-domed  capitol),  and 
magnificent  residences  Good  hotels  and  enter- 
tainment have  made  it  a  popular  winter  tounst 
resort  Although  the  climate  is  hot  and  humid,  sea 
winds  lower  the  average  annual  temperature  to 
77°  F  Hurricanes  have  caused  severe  damage 
Havana  (huva'nu)  1  Town;(pop  1,221),  NW  Fla  , 


pop.  105,491),  Seme-Inf6rieure  dopt ,  N  France,  at 
tho  mouth  of  the  Seme  on  tho  English  Channel. 
Tho  most  important  transatlantic  port  of  France, 
it  was  founded  (1517)  as  Havre-de-Grace  by  Fran- 
cis I  During  the  Second  World  War  the  water 
front  with  its  modern  installations  and  part  of  the 
city  were  heavily  damaged,  but  reconstruction  was 


,. __„,    ,,          _, — ,,  ..  .. ,  begun  soon  after  the  city  was  liberated  in  1944 

between  Tallahassee  and  the  Ga  line,  in  a  tobacco  Havre  de  Grace  (hav'ur  du  gras',  gras'),  city  (pop 

area,  settled  1904,  me    1906    It  processes  timber  4,967),  NE  Md  ,  on  Chesapeake  Bay  at  the  mouth 

f  City  (pop  3,999),  co  seat  of  Mason  co ,  W  cen-  of  the  Susquehanna  and  NE  of  Baltimore,  inc. 

tral  111 ,  below  Peorm  on  the  Illinois,  opposite  the  '      '  '  -      -       - 


mouth  of  the  Spoon,  founded  1827,  me  1853  It 
was  early  important  as  a  river  port,  with  a  large 
fishing  industry  The  city  is  the  trade  and  indus- 
trial center  for  a  farm  region ,  a  lake  resort  area  is 

near  by     A  marker  notes  the  site  of  a  Lincoln-   haw,  namo  for  several  plants,  particularly  the  HAW- 
Douglas  debate  m  1858    A  U  S  waterfowl  refuge    JTHORN  and  its  fruit  and  the  BLACK  MAW 
and  a  state  nursery  are  near  Havana 


1785  It  is  a  banking,  trading,  and  railroad  center; 
quarrying  and  canning  are  important,  and  chem- 
ical products  are  made  nere  Its  race  track  is  world 
famous  An  automobile  bridge  was  built  over  the 
Susquehanna  in  1940 


Haveloek,  Sir  Henry  (h&v'l&k),  1796-1857,  British 
general  In  the  Sepoy  Rebellion  (1857)  he  re- 
captured Cawnpore.  but  was  too  late  to  save  the 
British  population  from  massacre  Later  he  was 
commander  of  the  famous  besieged  garrison  at 
Lucknow  until  relieved  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell. 
See  biography  by  Archibald  Forbes  (1897) 

Haveloek  (hav'Jok),  village  (pop  1,113),  S  Ont., 
ENE  of  Peterborough,  in  a  farming  district 

Havelok  the  Dane,  English  14th-century  metrical 
romance,  telling  the  story  of  a  prince  brought  up  aa 
a  peasant  who  comes  into  his  own  The  poem  is 
full  of  common  elements  of  folk  tale  and  myth  but 
its  hero  can  probably  be  identified  with  a  historical 
person,  the  10th-century  Amlaibh  (Olaf)  Cuaran, 
who  was  defeated  at  BRUN\NBURH  and  who  ruled 
at  different  times  as  king  of  Northumberland  and 
of  Dublin  Some  have  connected  the  story  with 
Hamlet 

Havemeyer,  Henry  Osborne  (ha'vumryur),  1847- 
1907,  American  industrialist,  b  New  York  city  He 
inherited  large  family  interests  in  sugar  refining 
and,  with  his  brother  Theodore,  built  them  up  A 
large  part  of  his  notable  art  collection  was  be- 
queathed in  1929  by  his  widow  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art 

Haverfield,  Francis  John  (h&'vurfcld),  1860-1919, 
English  historian  and  archaeologist  Educated  at 
Oxford,  he  also  worked  under  Thoodor  Mommson. 


Hawaii  (huwl'6,  huwa'yu,  ha  vii '8),  formerly  Owyhee 
(dwe'he),  island  (4,021  sq  mi  ;  pop  73,276),  larg- 
est and  southernmost  of  the  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS 
Geologically  the  youngest  of  the  group,  Hawaii  is 
made  up  of  three  great  mountain  masses,  MAUNA 
LOA  MAUNA  KEA,  and  Hualalai  Mauiia  Loa  with 
its  KILAUEA  crater  are  included  in  the  HAWAII 
NATIONAL  PARK  The  northeast  and  north  coasts 
of  the  island  are  rugged  with  high  cliffs,  the  west 
and  south  coasts  are  generally  at  sea  level,  with  a 
few  good  bathing  beaches  The  climate  ranges 
from  the  tropical  heat  of  the  southern  coastal  areas 
to  the  icy  chill  of  the  mountain  summits  Vast  lava 
deserts  (Kau  and  S  Kona)  contrast  strikingly  with 
tho  fern  and  bamboo  forests  There  are  many 
waterfalls  An  unusual  black-sand  beach  is  on  tho 
southeast  part  of  the  island  Parker  Ranch  at  the 
foot  of  Mauna  Kea  covers  500,000  acres  and  pro- 
duces most  of  the  meat  for  the  Territory  There  is 
a  good  motor  road  around  the  island,  and  a  rail- 
road skirts  tho  scenic  northeastern  coast,  which  is 
tho  chief  sugar-cane  area  Sisal  is  tho  principal 
product  of  the  southern  coast  KONA  in  the  west- 
ern part,  tho  coffoe  bolt  of  the  islands,  is  also  known 
for  its  health  resorts  and  for  the  deep-sea  fishing 
off  its,  coast  Near  by  is  the  ancient  City  of  Refuge 
Heiau  (ancient  temples)  are  scattered  all  over  tho 
island  Parts  of  the  northeast  coast  are  vulnerable 
to  tidal  waves,  Hilo,  the  chief  port  and  county 
seat,  has  been  the  scene  of  several  tidal-wave  dis- 


.  . 

In  1907  he  became  Camden  professor  of  ancient      asters,  the  most  recent  occurring  in  1946 
history  at  Oxford    He  was  the  first  wientifie  his-    Hawaii,  University  of,  at  Honolulu;  land  grant  an 
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tonan  of  Roman  Britain.  His  works  me  lude  The 
Romanization  of  Roman  Britain  (1905),  Anaent 
Town  Planning  (1913),  and  The  Roman  Occupa- 
tion of  Britain  (1924),  many  monographs,  aud  the 
authontative  chapters  he  contributed  to  the  Vic- 
toria History  of  the  Counties  of  England. 
Haverford  College,  at  Haverford,  Pa.,  near  Phila- 
delphia, Friends,  for  men,  opened  1833,  called  a 


territorial,  coeducational,  chartered  1907,  opened 
1908  as  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  known  as  the  College  of  Hawaii  1911-20  It 
has  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences,  agriculture,  ap- 
plied science,  and  education,  an  agricultural  experi- 
ment station,  agriculture  and  home  economics  ex- 
tension services ,  a  psychological  and  psychopathic 
chnic,  a  legislative  reference  bureau,  a  volcano 


school  until  1856.  Ita  Quakenaua  collection  la  laboratory,  and  an  aquarium.  The  Hawaii  School 

notable  of  Religion  is  affiliated 

Haverfordwest  (ha'vurfurdwest'),  municipal  bor-  Hawaiian  Islands,  group  of  20  islands  (6,420  sq. 
ough  (pop.  6,121),  county  town  of  Pembrokeshire,  mi,  pop.  423,330),  central  Pacific,  o  2,400  mi. 
Wales,  on  a  hill  above  the  Western  Cleddau  It  from  San  Francisco  A  territory  of  the  United 
has  woolen  mills  There  are  ruins  of  a  12th-century  States,  the  group  m  officially  known  as  the  Tern- 
castle  and  remains  of  a  12th-century  Auguatiman  tory  of  Hawaii  and  has  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
pnory  U.S.  President  and  Congress  The  capital  is 

Haverhill  (ha'vurfl)  1  City  (pop  46,752),  NE  Mass ,  HONOLULU.  The  islands,  formerly  called  the  Sand- 
on  the  Mernmack  and  N  of  Boston;  settled  1640,  wich  Islands,  arc  of  volcanic  origin  and  are  fringed 
inc.  aa  a  town  1645,  aa  a  city  1869.  It  is  one  of  the  with  coral  reefs.  They  are  mountainous,  generally 


fertile,  and  have  a  notably  fine  climate.  The  two 
principal   islands   are   HAWAII,   the   largest   and 
geologically  the  youngest  of  the  group,  and  OAHU. 
the  most  important  and  seat  of  the  territorial 
government  and  of  the  Univ.  of  Hawaii    Others  of 
importance  are  LANAT,  NIIHATJ,  and  KAHOOLAWE, 
The  territory  is  divided  (into  four  counties — Ha- 
waii. Honolulu,  Maui,  and  Kauai.   Some  of  the 
largest  active  and  inactive  volcanoes  in  the  world 
are  found  on  Hawaii  and  Maui     MAUNA   KKA 
(13,784  ft )  and  MAUNA  LOA  (13,675  ft  ,  with  tho 
crater  Kilauea  on  its  eastern  slope)  are  volcanic 
mountains  on  Hawaii     On  Maui  there  is  HALBA- 
KALA  (10,032  ft ) .  Vegetation  is  generally  luxuriant, 
with  giant  fern  forests  in  Hawaii  National  Park 
Nuhau  and  Kahoolawo,  however,  are  arid  islands, 
with  little  vegetation.   Many  species  of  birds  arid 
domestic  animals  have  been  successfully  mtrodu<  ed 
on  the  islands.  There  are  few  wild  animals  other 
than  wild  boars  and  gouts,  and  there  are  no  snakes 
The  coastal  waters  teem  with  fish    Sugar  cane  and 
pineapples,  grown  chiefly  on  largo  company-owned 
plantations,  are  the  chief  products  and  the  basis 
of  the  principal  industries    Coffee  is  grown  chiefly 
in  the  Kona  dist   of  Hawaii.    Other  products  arc 
rice  (raised  mostly  on  Kauai),  sisal,  cotton,  and 
meat    Most  of  tho  trade  is  with  the  United  States 
The  islands  he  at  the  junction  of  the  principal  Pac  i- 
fic  shipping  routes  and  are  connected  with  the 
Atlantic  lines  via  the   Panama  Canal   and  Cape 
Horn.    There  is  uitensland  steamship  and   air- 
plane service,  Honolulu,  the  territorial  capital  and 
chief  port,  is  connected  by  steamship  and  by  air- 
plane with  the  mainland,  the  Orient,  and  Australia 
The  U.S   government  maintains  a  naval  base  and 
dry  dock  at  PEARL  HARBOR,  Oahu,  and  there  are 
large  military  and  air  bases  on  the  same  island   At 
the  time  the  islands  were  discovered  (1778)   by 
Captain  James  Cook,  they  were  under  the  rule  of 
four  warring  native  kings    In  1810,  KAMKHAMKHA 
I  became  sole  sovereign  of  all  the  islands,  and  in 
the  peace  that  followed  his  conquests,  agriculture 
and  commerce  were  promoted     As  a  result  of  his 
hospitality  towards  American  traders,  the  suudal- 
wood  trade  with  China  reached  its  height  during 
his  reign    Native  religion  c  ollapsed  with  the  death 
of  Kamehameha,  and  tho  missionaries  arriving  in 
1820  found  the  natives  eager  to  embrace  a  new 
belief     With   the  help  of  tho   missionaries,   the 
Hawanans  evolved  a  written  language,  and  the 
year  1839  saw  tho  appearance  of  the  first  Hawaiian 
constitution  and  the  Hawaiian  translation  of  tho 
Bible     Some  missionaries  resigned  from  the  mis- 
sion and  established  small  firms  which  are  operated 
today  by  their  descendants  who  belong  to  tho  Big 
Five,  a  group  of  industrial  firms  exerting  powerful 
influence  over  the  economy  of  the  islands.    Tho 
sandalwood  trade,  whic  h  declined  with  tho  virtual 
disappearance  of  the  wood,  was  replaced  by  tho 
sugar    industry,    which    became    tho    source    of 
Hawaiian   prosperity   when   King   Kalakaua   won 
(1875)  American  agreement  for  reciprocal  trade 
A  few  years  later,  the  commercial  cultivation  of 
pineapples  was  begun,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
second  decade  of  the  20th  cent  that  large  canneries 
were  established  and  export  was  conducted  on  a 
large  scale    Tourist  trade  grew  to  largo  proportions 
in  tho  1930s,  after  skillful  advertising  and  the  con- 
strue tion  of  luxury   hotels  gave  it  fresh  impetus. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  19th  cent  ,  agitation  for 
constitutional  reform  led  to  the  deposition  (1893) 
of  Queen  LILIT.  OKALANI    A  provisional  government 
was  set  up,  and  this,  when  annexation  to  tho  Uni- 
ted States  was  refused  by  President  Cleveland,  was 
supplanted  by  a  republic  (1894),  with  Sanford  B 
DOLE  as  president    Annexation  was  accomplished 
m    1898,   and   in   1900  the   islands  were  consti- 
tuted a  territory  with  Dole  as  governor    A  joint 
Congressional  committee  recommended  to  Con- 
gress (1937)  that  tho  consideration  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii  be  postponed    In  1940  a  territorial  plebis- 
cite was  held,  which  showed  that  tho  majority  of 
Hawauans  favored  statehood.  During  tho  Second 
World  War,  the  islands  were  the  chief  Pacific  out- 
posts for  U  S.  fore  es  and  wore  under  martial  law 
(Dec.  7,  1941-March,  1943).     Many  ethnic  and 
cultural  groups   are  represented     Tho   Chinese, 
answering  the  call  for  labor  in  the  sugar  industry , 
were  the  first  of  the  large  groups  of  immigrants  to 
arrive  (starting  in  1862),  and  the  Filipinos  were 
the  last  (after  1906).    With  tho  exception  of  the 
Koreans,  tho  other  immigrant  groups — including 
Portuguese,     Germans,     Japanese,     and     Puerto 
Ricans  came  in  tho  later  part  of  the  19th  cent.  Tho 
mixture  of  nationalities  sometimes  gives  riso  to 
raciatyfriction,  and  laws  have  been  passed  to  prevent 
this  by  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  police 
departments  and  courts.   Education  m  the  Terri- 
tory is  free  and  compulsory ,  and  the  rate  of  literacy 
is  high.  The  Japanese,  representing  a  third  of  the 
population,  were  feared  for  many  years  as  a  possible 
menace  to  national  defense,  but  during  the  Second 
World  War  there  were  no  official  reports  of  Japan- 
ese sabotage.   The  original  native  culture  of  the 
Hawauans  was  one  of  the  most  advanced  of  Poly- 
nesian civilizations,  but  it  has  shrunk  as  wars  and 
diseases  in  the  18th  and  19th  cent,  and  in  more 
recent  years  intermarriage  with  other  races  caused 
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a  sharp  decrease  in  the  number  of  pure-blooded 
Hawaiian*.  See  Joseph  Barber,  Jr.,  Hawaii,  Rest- 
less Rampart  (1941),  W.R  Castle,  Hawaii,  Pott 
and  Present  (1024);  T.  B.  Clark,  Paradise,  Limited 
(1941) ;  R.  8  Kuykendall,  History  of  Hawaii  (1938) : 
H  W.  Bradley,  The  American  Frontier  in  Hawaii 
(1942);  H.  G.  Pratt,  Hawaii,  Off-Shore  Territory 
(1944) 

Hawaii  Rational  Park,  173,404  6  acres,  comprising 
two  areas  on  Hawaii  and  Maui  islands  The  park 
includes  KIUAXJEA  with  its  fire  pit,  called  Hale- 
muumau,  and  MAUNA  LOA  with  the  active 
Mokuaweoweo  crater  on  its  summit,  on  the  island 
of  Hawaii.  On  Maui  the  park  area  is  the  HALEA- 
KALA  section  Hawaii  National  Park  was  created 
by  act  of  Congress  in  1910  and  placed  under  the 
Dept  of  the  Interior  Its  main  featuies  are  trop- 
ical vegetation,  fern  forests,  and  volcanoes  In  the 
Haleakala  area  the  rare  silver  sword  plant,  once 
in  great  abundance,  is  now  protected 

Hawarden  (ha'wardun),  city  (pop  2,681),  NW 
Iowa,  on  the  Big  Sioux  nver  and  N  of  Sioux  City; 
me  1887  Oak  Grove  State  Park  is  near  by 

Hawarden  (h6r'dun,  har'-),  market  town,  Flint- 
shire, Wales,  W  of  Chester  Theie  aie  rums  of  the 
keep  of  a  13th-century  castle  overlooking  the  Dee, 
in  the  grounds  of  Hawarden  Castle  (built  1752), 
the  home  of  Gladstone  until  his  death  there  in 
1898  Gladstone  established  St  Demol'ti  Hostel 
and  library  for  theological  students  The  Early 
English  church  has  a  window  bv  Burne-Jones 

Hawes,  Stephen,  c  1475-1530,  English  poet  A  dis- 
ciplo  of  Lydgate,  his  two  best-known  woiks  are 
allegories  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Chaucer  and 
anticipatory  of  Spenser,  but  inferior  to  both — his 
Example  of  Virtue  (1504')  and  the  longer  Pastime 
of  Pleasure  (1509) 

Haw-Haw,  Lord,  see  JOYCE,  WILLIAM 

Hawick  (hoik),  burgh  (pop  17,059),  Roxburgh- 
shire, Scotland,  on  the  Teviot  and  SE  of  Edinburgh 
The  castle  at  Bianxholm  or  Branksomc,  to  the 
southwest,  is  the  Branksome  Hall  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrd  Mote  or  Moot 
Hill  is  an  aitificial  mound  30  ft  high  The  house 
of  the  Douglases  of  Dnvmlanng,  *<aid  to  be  the 
only  building  not  burned  in  1570  by  the  earl  of 
Sussex,  remains  There  are  several  v  ery  old  church- 
es—one supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  a  <hur<h  of 
St  Mary  founded  by  St  Cuthbert  111  the  7th  rent 
Hawick  is  a  center  for  woolen  and  hosiery  manu- 
facture In  the  Riding  of  tho  Marches,  a  loc  al  cele- 
bration held  in  June,  a  mounted  procession  rides 
along  the  parish  boundaries 

hawk,  bud  of  prey  of  the  same  family  as  the  eagle, 
the  kite,  and  the  osprey  If  is  a  shoit-wmgod  bird, 
strong  and  swift  in  flight  The  female  is  usually 
largei  than  the  male  It  stuns  its  prey  and  cairies 
it  off  with  its  sharply  clawed  feet  and  teais  the 
flesh  with  its  hooked  bill  The  indigestible  parts 
are  regurgitated  in  pellets  The  only  completely 
harmful  North  American  hawks  aie  the  sharp- 
shinned  hawk,  which  eats  all  kinds  of  small  birds, 
the  larger  but  similar  Cooper's  or  chicken  hawk, 
and  the  GOSHAWK  Among  the  hawks  which  are 
largely  beneficial  because  they  destroy  so  many 
rodents  and  insect  pests  are  the  \merican  and  the 
ferruginous  rough-legged  hawks  and  the  broad- 
winged,  the  red-tailed,  and  the  red-bhouldered 
hawks  The  marsh  hawk  destroys  game  in  some 
localities  The  name  hawk  is  used  for  &ome  birds 
of  the  */U,CON  family 

Hawke  of  Towton,  Edward  Hawke,  1st  Baron  (h6k, 
tou'tn),  1705-84,  British  admnal  His  defeat  of 
the  French  fleet  in  Quiberon  Bay  (1759)  decided 
the  naval  outcome  of  the  Seven  Years  War  and 
saved  England  from  possible  invasion  His  long 
naval  career  began  in  1720,  and  some  years  after 
his  great  victory  he  was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty 
(1706-71) 

Hawker,  Robert  Stephen,  1803-75,  English  poet 
He  was  vicar  of  Morwenstow  from  1834  He  is  best 
remembered  for  his  Cornish  Ballads  (1809),  in 
which  the  "Song  of  the  Western  Men"  has  the  re- 
frain beginning,  "And  shall  Trelawny  die?"  His 
other  poetical  works  include  Reeds  Shaken  with  the 
Wind  (1843,  1844)  and  a  mystical  poem,  The  Quest 
of  the  Sartffraal  (1804)  See  The  Life  atui  Lett<rt  of 
R  K  Hawker  by  his  son-m-law,  C  E  Bvles(1905), 
studios  by  8  Baring-Gould  (1870)  and  M  F  Bur- 
rows (1920) 

hawker:  see  PEDDLER 

Hawkesbury,  town  (pop  0,203),  SE  Out  ,  on  the 
Ottawa  river  and  W  of  Montreal  It  has  lumbei 
and  paper  mills  The  Canadian  International 
Paper  Company  has  erected  a  garden  city  within 
the  town  limits 

Hawkeeworth,  John,  1715?-1773,  English  author 
He  succeeded  his  fuend  Samuel  Johnson  in  1744  as 
i  eporter  of  parliamentary  debates  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  With  Johnson  and  Joseph  Warton  he 
wrote  the  Adventurer  (1752-54),  an  essay  periodi- 
cal; in  1754-56  he  edited  Swift's  works. 

hawking:  see  KALOONKY. 

Hawkins,  Sir  Anthony  Hope:  see  HOPE,  ANTHONY 

Hawkins  or  Hawkyns,  Sir  John,  1532-95,  English 
manner  He  was  bred  to  the  sea  and  learned  the 
value  of  Negroes  as  merchandise  on  a  number  of> 
oaily  voyages.  In  1542-63  and  m  1564  he  led  ex- 
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tremely  profitable  expeditions  which  captured 
slaves  on  the  African  coast  and  sold  them,  despite 
Spanish  prohibition,  to  Spanish  ports  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  West  Indies  Hawkins  set  out  again 
in  1567,  plundered  Portuguese  ships,  earned  off 
hundreds  of  Negroes,  and  peddled  them  in  ports 
along  the  Spanish  Mam  At  San  Juan  de  Ulua  he 
fell  afoul  of  a  Spanish  squadron  and  barely  escaped 
with  two  of  his  boats,  one  of  which  was  commanded 
by  Sir  Francis  DRAKE  His  reputation  somewhat 
diminished,  Hawkins  recouped  Home  of  his  losses 
by  mulcting  (with  the  connivance  of  Elisabeth's 
chief  minister,  Lord  Burghley)  the  king  of  Spain  of 
£40,000  by  pretending  to  betray  the  English  inter- 
est In  1572  he  entered  Parliament  and  subse- 
quently became  treasurer  and  comptroller  of  the 
navy  In  this  capacity  he  made  a  number  of  im- 
portant improvements  in  ship  construction  and 
rigging,  although  it  is  probable  that  he  used  his  of- 
fice to  hi8  personal  financial  advantage  In  the 
Eeat  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  (1588),  Haw- 
ns  commanded  the  V  ictory  and  was  knighted  for 
his  services  In  1594  ho  set  out  on  a  new  expedition 
to  the  West  Indies  under  Drake,  but  died  and  was 
buried  at  sea  off  Puerto  Rico  See  biographies  by 
J  A  Williamson  (1927)  and  Philip  Gosse  (1930) 
His  son  was  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  1562?~1622 
He  served  under  Drake  in  the  1585  expedition  to 
the  West  Indies,  commanded  the  Swallow  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  served  under  his 
father  in  1590  Ho  commanded  an  expedition  in 
the  ship  Dainty  which  set  out  in  1593,  sailed  down 
tho  Brazilian  coast  arid  through  the  Strait  of  Magel- 
lan, plundered  Valparaiso,  and  took  a  number  of 
S-izes,  but  was  captured  by  two  Spanish  ships 
awkins  was  imprisoned,  taken  to  Peru,  and  sent 
to  Spain  (1597),  where  he  remained  in  prison  until 
1602  Ho  later  served  in  Parliament  and  was 
knighted  (1M)3),  and,  as  vice  admiral,  ho  was  ac- 
tive in  defending  the  Devonshire  coast  from  pirates 
He  served  also  in  a  disastrous  expedition  (1620-21) 
against  the  Bar  bar  v  pirates 

Hawktnsville,  city  (pop  3,000),  co  seat  of  Pulaski 
co  ,  central  Ga  ,  on  the  Ocmulgee  river  and  S  of 
Macon,  me  1830  It  la  a  trade  and  processing 
center  in  a  cotton,  peanut,  and  dairy  area 

Hawks,  Frank  Monroe,  1897-1938,  American  avia- 
tor, b  Marshalltowm,  Iowa  He  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  learned  to  fly  and  taught  flvmg  m 
the  army  (1917-19)  Among  his  numerous  speed 
rec  ords  were  those  established  in  two  nonstop 
flights  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York,  one  in  1929 
arid  ono  in  1933  Ho  was  killed  in  an  airplane  c  rash 
at  East  \urora,  N  Y  He  wrote  Spetd  (1931)  and 
Once  to  Kiery  Pilot  (1936) 

Hawkshaw,  Sir  John,  1811-91,  English  engineer. 
He  wus  consulted  on  most  of  the  great  engineering 
projects  of  his  timo,  his  greatest  work  was  as 
engineer  of  the  Severn  Tunnel 

Hawksmoor,  Nicholas,  1661-1736,  English  archi- 
tect, known  chiefly  for  works  which  he  did  as 
employee  and  as&ociato  of  Sir  Christophei  Wren 
and  Sn  John  Vanbrugh  Undei  Wren  he  was  dep- 
uty suiveyor  m  the  construction  of  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital and  Greenwich  Hospital  in  London  He 
assisted  Wien  m  the  construction  of  St  Paul's 
(  athedral  (1 675-1710)  and  the  buildings  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford  (1692-95)  With  Vanbiugh  he 
was  associated  in  building  Castle  Howard  and 
Blenheim  Palace  Under  tho  act  of  1708,  Hawks- 
moor  was  appointed  one  of  the  architects  for 
designing  50  churches  for  London  Of  the  six  which 
ho  built,  the  best  are  Christ  Chuich,  Spitalfields, 
and  St  George's,  Bloomsburv  At  Oxford  he  de- 
signed the  gateway  to  Queen's  College  and  the 
North  Quadrangle  of  All  Souls'  College  His  de- 
signs show  an  individual  method  of  design  consid- 
erably influenced  b>  tho  Italian  baroque  See 
study  bv  H  S  Goodhart-Kendel  (1924) 

hawkweed,  any  species  of  the  genus  //uracnum, 
widely  distnbuted  perennials  They  have  small, 
dandelionlike  flower  heads  of  Vellow,  oiange,  red, 
or  white,  usually  clusteied  at  the  top  of  the  flower 
stem  A  few  species  aie  cultivated  in  gardens, 
especially  on  rooky  *»oil  where  few  plants  thrive, 
and  some  Westem  species  are  utilized  for  forage, 
but  the  hawkweods  are  regarded  in  the  East  chiefly 
as  weeds,  the  orange  01  tawny  hawkweed  or  devil's- 
pamtbrush  being  considered  one  of  the  worst  weeds 
of  New  England,  where  it  often  makes  whole  fields 
a  ruddy  orange  The  king  devil  is  a  yellow  -flowered 
species  According  to  tradition,  hawks  sharpened 
their  eyesight  with  hawkweed 

Hawkwood,  Sir  John  de,  d  1394,  English  soldier.  He 
fought  m  France  with  the  Black  Prince  and  was 
knighted  (perhaps  by  Edward  III)  With  hia 
"white  company"  of  meicenanes,  he  entered  Italy 
(1362)  and  became  a  condottiere,  seivmg  some- 
times one  republic,  sometimes  another,  but  finally 
accepting  a  pension  from  tho  Florentines  to  fight 
in  their  behalf 

Htwley,  Joseph,  1723-88,  American  Revolutionaiy 
patriot,  b  Northampton,  Mass  Ho  was  a  leader 
of  the  opposition  to  the  revivalist  preaching  of 
Jonathan  EOWIRDS  He  served  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Court,  where  he  became  promi- 
nent in  the  struggle  for  political  freedom  befoio  the 
Revolution.  A  leader  of  pre-Revolutionary  activi- 
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lies  in'W  Massachusetts,  he  was  a  strong  supporter 
and  frequent  correspondent  of  John  Adams.  See 
biography  by  E  F.  Brown  (1931). 
Hawley.  1  Village  (pop.  1,122),  W  Minn  ,  E  of 
Moor  head;  settled  c  1870  It  is  a  farm  trade  and 
shipping  center  A  state  game  refuge  is  near.  S 
Borough  (pop  1,778),  NE  Pa  ,  E  of  Scran  ton, 
settled  1803,  inc  1884  In  heavily  wooded  coun- 
try, it  is  a  hunting  and  fishing  center.  There  are 
also  small  textile  mills 

Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  (hd'le-smoot').  1930, 
passed  by  the  U  S  Congress  President  Herbert 
Hoover  desired  a  limited  upward  revision  of  tariff 
rates  with  general  increases  on  farm  products  and 
adjustment  of  a  few  industrial  rates*  A  congres- 
sional joint  committee,  however,  m  compromising 
the  differences  between  a  high  Senate  tariff  bill 
and  a  higher  House  tariff  bill,  arrived  at  new  high 
rates  by  generally  adopting  the  increased  rates  of 
the  Senate  on  farm  products  and  those  of  tho  House 
on  manufactures  Despite  wide  protest,  the  tariff 
act,  called  the  Hawlev-Smoot  Tariff  Act,  was 
signed  (June,  1930)  by  President  Hoover  The  act 
— which  brought  the  US  tariff  to  the  highest 
protective  level  yet  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  —brought  retaliatory  tariff  acts  from  foreign 
countries,  and  American  foreign  trade  suffered  a 
sharp  decline 

Haworth,  Sir  Walter  Norman  (harth),  1883-1950, 
English  biochemist  He  was  professor  and  direc- 
tor of  the  depart  ment  of  chemistry  at  the  Umv  of 
Birmingham  from  1925  to  1948  For  his  work  on 
tho  carbohydrates  and  vitamin  C  he  shared  with 
Paul  Karrer  the  19*7  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry 
In  1947  he  was  knighted 

Haworth  (h6'uth,  hou'-,  h6'wurth),  former  urban 
district  (pop  5,911)  and  village,  since  1939  part  of 
Keighley,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England 
Patiick  Bionte"  and  hts  family  lived  in  the  parson- 
age, which  now  houses  the  Bronte  museum  and 
library  All  the  Brontes  but  Anne  are  buried  at 
Haworth 
Haworth  (ha'wurth),  borough  (pop  1,419),  NE 

N  J  ,  ENE  of  Paterson,  me  1894 
hawthorn,  any  species  of  the  large  genus  Cratafgus, 
widely  distubuted  shiubs  or  small  trees  particu- 
larly prevalent  in  E  North  America  They  com- 
monly ha\e  thoins,  clusteis  of  white  flowers,  and 
orange  red,  01  yellow  fruits,  gome  have  rose  floweis 
and  some  have  blue  or  black  fruits  The  fruits 
(usually  called  haws)  of  a  few  are  edible  and  are 
used  for  jelly  Hawthorns  are  often  cultivated  for 
ornament  and  in  Europe  particularly,  for  hedges 
The  flowers  were  long  used  in  celebrating  May  Day 
in  England,  and  the  hawthorn,  haw,  whitethorn, 
thorn,  01  ma>,  as  it  is  variously  known,  has  been  a 
favonte  symbol  of  spring  in  English  poetry  Many 
legends  glorify  it,  eg  ,  that  of  the  Glastonburv 
thorn  (see  GLVSTONHTJIO,  England),  Two  species 
are  connidejed  common  English  hawthorn  or 
may,  Crataegus  oxyacantha  and  monogyna  The 
common  \mencan  hawthorn  is  Cratacgus  coc- 
cinea,  usually  called  scarlet  or  red  haw  (as  are  other 
similar  species),  it  has  bright  ted  fruits  A  haw- 
thoin  is  the  state  flower  of  Missouri  Hawthorns 
have  very  hard  wood,  which  is  chiefly  used  for  tool 
handle.-,  and  small  items  A  viburnum  is  usually 
called  BIACK  HAW 

Hawthorne,  Charles  Webster,  1872-1930,  American 
portrait  and  genre  pamtei,  b  Lodi,  111  ,  studied  in 
New  Yoik  He  taught  in  the  Ait  Students  League 
and  the  New  York  School  of  Art  and  m  1899 
started  his  own  school,  the  Cape  Cod  School  of 
Art,  at  Provincetown,  Mass  He  won  manv  prizes 
for  Trousseau  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  Other  woiks 
are  Venetian  Girl  (Worcester,  Mass  ,  Art  Mus  )  and 
paintings  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery ,  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Deaign,  Providence,  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  Peabod>  Institute,  Baltimore,  Hackle> 
Gallery,  Muskegon,  Mich  ,  and  Buffalo,  St  Louis, 
Syracuse,  and  Detroit  ait  museums  He  became  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in 
1911  See  Hawthorne  on  Painting  (1938) 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  1804-64,  American  novel- 
ist and  shoit-ntory  writer,  b  Salem,  Mass,  grad 
Bowdom,  1825,  son  of  a  ship  captain  who  spelled 
his  name  Hathorne  Fiorn  his  widowed  mother,  al- 
most a  recluse,  the  boy  had  leained  solitary  ways, 
and  after  he  finished  college  he  bpent  12  years  111 
the  seclusion  of  his  home,  supporting  himself  by 
literary  hack  work  and  wilting  his  unsuccessful 
novel  Fanshawe  (1828)  Magazine  stories  fiist 
made  him  known  and  were  collected  as  Twice-told 
Tales  (1837,  second  seiies,  1842)  With  his  later 
stories  they  remain  among  the  best  American  short 
stories  When  journalistic  work  proved  uncon- 
genial, he  took  a  political  appointment  to  earn  his 
living  (as  he  was  to  do  twice  later),  becoming 
measuier  at  the  Boston  customhouse  In  1841  he 
tried  life  at  Brook  Farm  In  1842  he  married 
Sophia  Pcabodv,  thiough  whom  he  had  come  to 
know  the  transcendentalists  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
Margaret  Pullet,  and  others,  and  his  book  Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse  (1846)  was  written  at  the  home 
in  Concord  where  he  took  his  bride  In  Salem, 
when  he  was  surveyor  of  the  port  (1846-49),  he 
began  his  masterpiece,  The  Scarlet  Letter  (1850) 
In  this  novel  the  preoccupation  with  the  brooding, 
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gloomy  spirit  of  Puritan  New  England  which  had 
permeated  his  short  stories  reached  its  greatest 
expression  His  use  of  symbolism,  his  swift  evoca- 
tion of  atmosphere  and  setting,  and  his  rhythmic 
piose  disclosed  a  master  of  lornautio  fiction.  For 
this  and  later  stories  of  the  I*uutan  mind,  he  has 
been  called  the  founder  of  the  American  psycho- 
logical novel  Living  on  the  estate  "Tanglewood," 
near  Lenox,  Mass  ,  Hawthorne  wrote  the  novel  he 
liked  best  of  his  wot  ks,  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables  (1851),  and  there  became  the  friend  of  his 
admirer,  Herman  Melville  Back  in  Concord,  he 
finished  The  Bldhcdolc  Romance  (1852),  based  on 
his  months  at  Brook  Farm,  and  soon,  in  return  foi 
a  campaign  biography  of  his  college  friend  Franklin 
Pierce  (1852),  he  was  appointed  U  S  consul  at 
Liverpool,  England  His  three  years  there  and  his 
travels  in  Italy  resulted  in  The  Marble  Faun  (1800), 
a  novel  set  m  Italy,  and  Our  Old  Home  (1863), 
travel  sketches  of  England  He  died  on  a  trip  to 
the  White  Mta  with  Fianklin  Pierce  Among  hw 
four  unfinished  pieces  was  a  novel,  Septimius  FeUon 
(1872)  His  Wonder-Book  (1852)  and  Tanglewood 
Tales  (1853)  have  remained  children's  favorites 
See  Hawthorne's  American  Notebooks  and  English 
Notebooks  (both  ed  by  Randall  Stewart,  1932, 
1941).  Passages  from  them  and  from  the  French 
and  Italian  notebooks  had  been  selected  bv  Haw- 
thorne's wife  and  published  in  1868-  72  See  Haw- 
thorne's Short  Stone*  (ed  by  Newton  Arvm,  1946) 
and  The  Portable  Hawthorne  (ed  by  Malcolm 
Cowloy,  1948) ,  studies  by  Hawthorne's  son-in-law 
G.  P  Lathrop  (1876),  Henry _ James  (1879),  Haw- 


thorne's  daughter.  Rose  H  Lathrop  (1897),  ai 
Robert  Cantwell  (1948),  biographies  by  G 
Woodberry  (1902),  A  Mather  Jackson  (1940),  and 
Randall  Stewart  (1948)  His  son,  Julian  Haw- 
thorne, 1846-1934,  wrote  the  standard  biography, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife  (1885),  as  well 
as  novels,  including  A  Fool  of  Nature  (1896),  and 
short  stories  See  his  memoirs  (ed  by  his  wife, 
E  G  Hawthorne,  1938) 

Hawthorne.  1  City  (1940  pop  8,263,  1948  special 
census  pop  14,131),  in  Ingle  wood  township,  S 
Calif.,  SW  of  Los  Angeles,  in  an  oil  and  tiuck-farm 
area,  me  1922  It  has  aircraft  and  other  in- 
dustries a  Borough  (pop  12,610),  NE  N  J  ,  NNE 
of  Paterson,  settled  1850,  me  1898  Chemical 
products  are  made  here 

Haxtun  (h&k'stun),  town  (pop  985),  NE  Colo  ,  near 
the  South  Platte,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1909 

Hfty,  John:  see  TWEEDDALE,  JOHN  HAY,  2o  KARL 

AND   1ST  MARQUESS  OF 

Hay,  John,  1838-1905,  Ameucan  author  and  diplo- 
mat, b  Salem,  Ind  ,  grad  Brown  Univ  ,  1858  He 
read  law  at  Springfield.  Ill  ,  where  he  met  Abraham 
LINCOLN  He  accompanied  Lincoln  to  Washington 
and  was  his  assistant  private  secretary  until  the 
assassination  The  next  five  years  ho  spent  in 
minor  posts  in  the  American  legations  at  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  Madrid  Then  followed  five  >ears  of 
journalism  in  New  York  cit>,  with  publication  of 
magazine  articles,  his  ('astilian  Days  (1871),  and 
his  Pike  County  Ballads  (1871)  Marriage  to  a 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  Cleveland  financier  enabled 
him  to  be  a  man  of  letters,  to  travel,  and  to  fill 
political  posts  of  distmc  tion  fie  became  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  in  1879  and  moved  to  Washing- 
ton, where  he  became  the  intimate  of  Henry  ADAMS 
and  Clarence  KINO  In  this  penod  he  wrote  a  social 
novel.  The  Breadwinners  (pub  anonymously, 
1883),  and,  with  John  G  Nicolay,  the  monumental 
Abraham  Lincoln'  a  History  (10  vols  ,  1890),  a  work 
for  which  the  two  had  gathered  material  with 
Lincoln's  permission  when  they  were  his  secre- 
taries. In  March,  1897,  McKmley  appointed  Hay 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  and  there  he  served 
his  country  ablv  during  the  Spanish-American  War 
From  Sept ,  1898,  until  his  death  he  was  Secretary 
of  State  under  McKmley  and  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Under  McKmley  he  was  a  maker  of  policies,  but 
Roosevelt  said  Hay  was  "a  fine  figurehead  "  Hay 
was  responsible  for  the  Open  Door  policy  (1899), 
whioh  stressed  equality  of  trade  opportunity  in 
China;  for  American  participation  in  the  inter- 
national demonstration  against  the  Boxers  (1900), 
and  for  the  HAT-PA  UNCEFQTE  TREATY  See  biog- 
raphies by  W  R.  Thayer  (1915)  and  Tyler  Den- 
nett (1933). 

Hay,  Oliver  P«rry,  1846-1930,  American  paleontol- 
ogist, b  Jefferson  co.,  Ind.,  grad.  Eureka  College 
(B  A  ,  1870).  He  taught  at  Butler  Univ  ,  Indian- 
apolis (1879-92)  and  served  with  the  Field  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  the  Carnegie  Institution  and 
on  the  geological  surveys  of  Arkansas,  Indiana,  and 
Iowa  He  made  studies  of  Pleistocene  vertebrates 
of  North  America  and  wrote  several  works  in  this 
field. 

Hay.  river,  c.360  mi  long,  rising  m  NE  British 
Columbia  N  of  Peace  nver,  crossing  NW  Alberta, 
and  flowing  into  Great  Slave  Lake. 

hay,  wild  or  cultivated  plants,  such  as  grasses  and 
legumes,  dried  and  cured  for  use  as  food  for  live- 
stock. It  is  an  important  factor  in  cattle  raising 
Hay  is  one  of  the  leading  crops  of  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  grown  mainly  for  home  consumption 
Timothy,  alfalfa,  and  clover  are  the  principal 


sea 

crops  used  for  hay.  Because  haymaking  processes 
muat  be  carried  on  quickly  for  best  results,  modern 
power  machinery  for  cutting,  raking,  loading,  and 
baling  has  been  developed  to  take  trie  place  of  the 
scythe  and  hand  rake  Brown  hay  is  hay  which  has 
been  allowed  to  ferment  See  U  S  Dept  of  Agri- 
culture Grass  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  (1948) 

Hays  de  U  Torre,  Victor  R*61  (vek'tdr  raool'  a'ya 
da  Id  td're),  1895-,  Peruvian  political  leader, 
founder  of  the  APRA  party  (Alianza  Popular 
Revolutionary  Americana)  The  members  of  the 
party  are  known  an  Apnstas  A  student  radical, 
he  was  exiled  in  1920  and  spent  eight  years  travel- 
ing before  returning  to  Peru  He  campaigned  un- 
successfully for  the  presidency  in  1931,  was  im- 
prisoned foi  15  months,  and  ran  bv  proxv  in  1936. 
Because  APRA  advocates  overthrow  of  the  oli- 
garchy which  has  ruled  Peru  since  uidependence 
was  won,  it  was  outlawed  from  1931  to  1945,  when 
Bustamante  became  president  with  Apnsta  sup- 
port The  APRA  movement  has  also  become  a  pro- 
foundly significant  trend  in  Latin  America  A 
social  and  economic  force  rooted  deeply  in  demands 
for  the  underprivileged,  it  seeks  alleviation  of  op- 
pression, partu-ularl.v  oppression  of  the  Indian 
The  buccessful  coup  of  Manuel  Odria  in  Nov , 
1948,  caused  Hay  a  de  la  Torre  to  find  refuge  ui 
the  Colombian  embassy  A  bitter  Colombian- 
Peruvian  oxc  hange  followed 

Haydarpasa  (hl'darpasha') ,  railroad  terminus,  Tur- 
key, on  the  Asiatic  side  of  Istanbul  and  included 
in  the  Istanbul  city  limits.  It  is  sometimes  spelled 
Haidar  Pasha. 

Hayden,  Ferdinand  Vandiveer  (hfi'dun)  1829-87, 
American  geologist,  b.  Westfield,  Mass ,  grad 
Oberlm,  1850,  M  D  Albany  Medical  College,  1853 
Chieflv  through  the  influence  of  James  Hall,  his 
interest  in  geology  was  aroused  and  he  engaged  in 
geological  expeditions,  Hayden  first  explored  the 
Badlands  (with  F  B  Meek)  and  later  the  upper 
Missouri  valley  After  serving  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
Civil  War,  he  taught  geology  (1865-72)  at  the 
Univ  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1867  he  undertook  for 
the  government  a  survey  of  Nebraska,  later  he 
headed  (1872-79)  the  survey  of  the  territories 
His  notable  work,  especially  in  the  Rocky  Mt 
region,  resulted  in  his  appointment  to  the  newly 
created  U  8  Geological  Survey,  he  was  in  charge 
(1879-86)  of  the  Montana  division  Largely 
through  his  efforts,  Yellowstone  National  Park  was 
created 

Haydn,  Franz  Joseph  (frants'  yo'aef  hl'dn),  1732- 
1809,  Austrian  composer  As  a  boy  he  sang  m  the 
choir  at  St  Stephen's,  Vienna,  and  beyond  this  his 
eailv  musical  tiainmg  was  scanty  Most  of  his 
enormous  musical  output  was  produced  during  the 
29  years  of  his  service  as  musical  dliector  to  the 
Princes  EftTERHAZY,  beginning  in  1701  Haydn 
visited  London  in  1791  and  again  in  1794  During 
the  earlier  visit  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
music  from  Oxford  Univ  ,  and  on  that  occasion  his 
Oxford  Symphony  (composed,  1788)  was  per- 
formed The  last  important  creations  of  his  old 
age  were  his  two  great  oratorios,  The  Creation 
(1799)  and  The  Seasons  (1800)  Throughout  his 
creative  life  he  composed  string  quartets,  some  of 
which  influenced  Mozart,  whose  own  quartets  in- 
fluenced the  later  ones  of  Haydn  For  the  court  of 
the  Esterhazys,  Haydn  composed  a  number  of 
operatic  works  which  served  as  training  for  his 
later  oratorios  It  is  impossible  to  say  just  how 
many  symphonies  he  wrote,  the  count  of  104  by  the 
scholar  Maudycaewski  IB  generally  accepted  Many 
are  known  by  nicknames  such  as  Farewell  Sym- 
phony (1772),  Toy  Symphony  (1788),  Surprise 
Symphony  (1791),  Military  Symphony  (1794), 
Clock  Symphony  (1794),  Drum  Roll  Svmphony 
(1794),  and  London  Symphony  (1796).  Outstand- 
ing also  are  the  Symphony  No  88  in  G  (1786)  and 
the  Symphony  No  99  m  E  Flat  (1793-94)  In  his 
symphonies  and  those  of  Moisart,  sonata  form 
reaches  perfection  Haydn  also  composed  piano 
sonatas,  songs,  choruses,  Masses,  chamber  music 
for  vanous  instruments,  and  The  Seven  Last  Words, 
originally  written  (c  1785)  for  orchestra,  on  com- 
mission from  the  cathedral  at  Cadiz,  and  later  ar- 
ranged by  Haydn  for  string  quartet  and  as  a  choral 
work  Haydn's  younger  brother,  Jobann  Michael 
Haydn  (1737-1800),  was  a  composer,  musical 
director  to  the  archbishop  of  Sataburg  for  many 
years,  and  a  teacher  of  Weber  See  biography  of 
Frani  Joseph  Haydn  by  Karl  Geirmger  (1946) 

Haydon,  Benjamin  Robert.  1786-1846,  English 
painter  and  writer  His  ambitions  involved  him  in 
many  difficulties  and  despite  some  early  successes 
he  w&a  always  in  debt.  During  one  of  hut  imprison- 
ment* for  debt  in  1827  he  painted  Mock  Election 
(Buckingham  Palace),  a  fine  picture  whioh  was  pur- 
chased from  him  by  George  IV.  Other  admirable 
works  include  Lazarus  (National  Gall ,  London), 
Agony  in  the  Garden  (Victoria  and  Albert  Mus), 
and  Punch  and  Judy  (Tate  Gall.,  London)  Hay- 
don was  a  popular  teacher,  writer,  and  lecturer  and 
included  among  his  admirers  most  of  the  great  lit- 
erary figures  of  his  day  His  lectures  on  design  (later 
published)  were  delivered  in  many  cities  His  con- 
tinued laek  of  financial  success  drove  him  to  suicide 
at  the  age  of  60.  See  his  Correspondence  and  Table- 


Talk  (1876)  and  his  autobiography  and  journals 
(1926  ed.,  with  introduction  byAldous  Huxley); 
biography  by  Eno  George  (1948). 

Hayes,  Carlton  Joseph  Buntiey,  1882%  American 
historian  and  diplomat,  b.  Alton,  Chenango  co., 
NY.,  grad.  Columbia  (B  A  .  1904;  M.A.,  1905, 
Ph  D  ,  1909),  He  began  teaching  history  at  Co- 
lumbia in  1907,  became  a  full  professor  in  1919, 
and  from  1935  to  his  retirement  in  Jan.,  1950,  held 
the  Seth  Low  chair  of  history  Hayes  is  especially 
noted  for  his  studies  in  nationalism,  Essay*  on 
Nationalism  (1926)  and  The  Historical  Evolution  of 
Modern  Nationalism  (1931)  A  forceful  teacher,  ho 
also  inspired  his  students  to  further  research  in 
this  field.  Other  works  include  An  Introduction  to 
the  Sources  Relating  to  the  Germanic  Invasions  (1909) , 
British  Social  Politic*  (1913),  France,  a  Nation  of 
Patriots  (1930),  and  A  Generation  of  Materialism 
(1871-1900)  (1941).  Of  his  many  textbooks  (the 
earlier  ones  were  often  written  in  collaboration  with 
Parker  T  Moon),  A  Political  and  Cultural  History 
of  Modern  Europe  (2  vols  ,  1932-36,  rev  ed  ,  1939)  is 
best  known ,  a  more  recent  one  is  History  of  Europe, 
with  Marshall  W.  Baldwin  and  Charles  W  Cole 
(1949)  Hayes  served  as  a  captain  in  military  intelli- 
gence m  the  First  World  War  and  wrote  A  Brief 
History  of  the  Great  War  (1920)  He  had  been  con- 
verted to  Catholicism  in  his  undergraduate  days  and 
became  one  of  the  leading  Catholic  laymen  in  the 
United  States.  The  period  from  May,  1942,  to 
March,  1945,  when  ho  was  U  S  ambassador  to 
Spain,  he  records  in  Wartime  Mission  in  Spain, 
1948-1946  (1945).  Although  anti-Franco  elements 
criticised  him  as  being  too  friendly  with  the  Spanish 
dictator,  it  was  generally  held  that  ho  played  an 
important  role  in  preventing  un  outright  Spanish 
alliance  with  the  Axis  in  the  Second  World  War 
Hajea  was  long  cochairman  (1925-45)  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 

Hayes,  Harvey  Cornelius,  1878-,  American  physi- 
cist, b  North  Fenton,  N  Y  ,  grad  Harvard  (B  A  , 
1907)  From  1917  he  served  as  research  phvsu  ist 
of  the  U  8  navy  His  most  notable  contribution 
is  the  invention  of  the  sonic  depth  finder,  a  pra<  ti- 
cal  instrument  for  use  m  mapjping  the  oceim  floor 

Hayes,  Helen,  1900-,  American  actress,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Helen  Hayes  Brown,  b  Wash- 
ington, D  C  She  made  her  Broadway  debut  m 
1908  in  Old  Dutch,  a  musical  comedy  Her  perform- 
ances m  Dear  Brutus,  Mary  of  Scotland,  Caesar  and 
Cleopatra,  and  What  Every  Woman  Knows  made 
her  popular,  and  her  portrayal  (1935-39)  of  the 
title  role  in  Laurence  Housman's  Victoria  Reginu 
established  her  as  an  actress  of  the  first  rank  Her 
more  recent  appearances  have  been  in  Twelfth 
Night,  Harriet,  and  Hosppy  Birthday  Some  of  the 
films  in  which  she  has  starred  are  The  Sin  of 
Madelon  Claudet,  Arrowsmith,  and  Fartwtll  to 
Arms  She  married  (1928)  the  playwright  Charles 
MacArthur  See  Catherine  Hayes  Brown,  Letters 
to  Ma™  (1940) 

Hayes,  Isaac  Israel,  1832-81,  American  arctic  ex- 
plorer, b  Chester  co  ,  Pa  ,  M  D  Univ.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1853  While  serving  as  ship's  surgeon  on 
the  second  expedition  (1853-55)  of  E  K  KANF, 
Haves  led  an  exploring  party  across  Kane  Basin 
and  northward  along  the  east  shore  of  Ellesmere 
Island.  On  his  own  expedition  (1860-bl)he  sought 
an  open  seaway  to  the  North  Pole,  which  he  mcot- 
rectlv  believed  he  had  found  at  a  point  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  south  end  of  Kennedy 
Channel  HIH  astronomer  had  died  during  the 
early  part  of  the  expedition,  and  Hayes's  astro- 
nomical calculations  wore  inaccurate  In  1869  ho 
made  another  journey  to  Greenland,  on  which  he 
was  accompanied  by  the  marine  artist,  William 
Bradford  Hayes  wrote  several  books  on  his 
arctic  experiences,  including  Cast  Away  in  the  Cold 
(1868)  and  The  Land  of  Desolation  (1872) 

Hayes,  Patrick  Joseph,  1867-1938,  American  church- 
man, archbishop  of  New  York  (1919-38),  cardinal 
of  the  Roman  Church,  b  New  York  city,  educated 
at  Manhattan  College,  at  Catholic  Univ ,  and  at 
Rome.  He  was  ordained  m  1892,  and  became 
chancellor  of  the  archdiocese  of  New  York  (1903) 
and  auxiliary  to  Archbishop  John  M  FARLEY 
(1914).  He  succeeded  as  archbishop  in  1919  and 
was  created  cardinal  in  1924  Cardinal  Hayes  man- 
ifested great  interest  in  social  and  industrial  re- 
forms, especially  in  the  administration  of  F  D 
Roosevelt  He  organized  the  Catholic  Chanties  of 
New  York,  which  became  one  of  the  principal 
American  agencies  of  social  work  Cardinal  Hayes 
was  greatly  loved  and  revered  by  all  classes  and 
creeds  His  death  and  his  burial  in  the  crypt  of 
St  Patrick's  Cathedral  were  the  occasion  of  a  great 
popular  demonstration  of  mourning  See  John  B 
Kelly,  Cardinal  Haves'  One  of  Ourselves  (1941). 

Hayes,  RoUnd,  1887-,  American  Negro  tenor,  b. 
Curryville,  Ga  ,  studied  at  Fisk  Univ.  and  with 
private  teachers  in  Boston  and  in  Europe.  Born 
into  a  poor  family,  he  secured  his  education  tinder 
very  difficult  circumstances,  and  finally,  past  the 
age  of  30,  he  achieved  recognition  both  in  Europe 
and  m  the  United  States  as  a  great  singer  of  Negro 
spirituals  and  of  the  art-song  repertoire,  See 
MacKinley  Helm,  Angel  Mo'  And  Her  Son,  fiofenrf 
Hants  (1942), 
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W  HAYWOOD 

^V*  A?^tr*,lf*?l*fftol?5;?8|u18h.  Presl"     «rM«nc0 .*«•  Produced  that  they  had  made  or  tion  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  provision  for 

cWnt  of  the  United  States  (1877-81),  b.  Delaware,  thrown  the  bomb.  They  were,  however,  convicted  the  fortification  of  the  canal,  and  deletion  of  the 

Ohio,  grftd.  Kenyon  College,  1843,  and  Harvard  of  inciting  violence     Four  were  hanged,  one  com-  article  providing  that  other  powers  join  the  treaty 

Law  School,  1845    He  became  a  moderately  sue-     mitted  suicide,  and  the  remaining  three— after  Smoe  Great  Britain  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  as 

cessful  lawyer  m  Cincinnati  and  was  made  (1858)  having  served  in   prison  for  seven  years— were  amended,  a  revised  treaty  was  signed  by  Hav  and 

city  solicitor     In  the  Civil  War  he  began  as  a  pardoned  (1893)  by  John  P  Altgeld,  governor  of  Pauneefote  on  Nov   18,  1901,  and  was  ratified  by 

major  of  volunteers,  took  part  in  some  60  engage-  Illinois,  on  the  ground  that  the  trial  had  been  un-  the  U  8  Senate  on  Dec   16,  1901    A  compromise 

roents,  was  several  times  wounded,  and  rose  m  just    The  incident  was  frequently  used  by  the  ad-  it  superseded  the  Cla*  ton-l)ulwer  Treaty,  prodded 

rank  to  be  (1865)   major  geneial  of  volunteers  versanos  of  organized  labor  to  discredit  the  wan-  that  tho  United  States  might  construct  a  canal  and 

Elected  to  Congress  while  utill  m  the  field,  he  ing  KNIOHTS  OF  LABOR  movement     Soo  Henry  have  full  control  of  its  management  and  regulation, 

served  (1865-67)  as  a  regular  Republican,  quietly  David,  History  of  the  Haymarket  Affair  (1936)  retained   nominally    the    principle    of    neutrality 

supporting  the  r^^>._"ecoMtniction  program  Hayne,  Isaac,   1746-81,  soldier  m  tho  American  under  the  sole  guarantee  of  the  United  States, 

He  was^three  times  (1867,  1869,  1875)  ejected  gov-  Revolution,  b  Colleton  District,  H  C  He  became  a  provided  that  the  canal  be  open  to  ahms  of  all  na- 

!  omitted 
forbiddm 

tion  was  one  of  the  most  significant"^  U.8  history,  Continen'taTVrmy" ^ATt'erC^aHelitonleTr'he'wal  eVempteT  fronHofls  Xnenran*  shVps *  engaged" 

for  it  marked  the  resurgence  of  the  Democrats  and  paroled  and  returned  to  his  plantation    Because  of  coastwise  trade,  was  protested  by  ( Jreat  Britain  as 

tfte  political  reentry  of  the  South  into  the  Union  desperate  illness  in  bis  family  he  found  it  expedient  a  violation  of  the  treaty  and  was  repealed  in  1914 

The  chaotic  political  conditions  brought  on  by  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  British,  having  been  through  the  efforts  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson 

Reconstruction  resulted  in  disputed  elections  in  assured   by  them,  so  he  thought,  that  military  See  S  V  Bemis,  A  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United 

South  Carolina,  iionda,  Louisiana,  and  Oregon  service  would  not  be  required  of  him     Therefore  States  (1936) 

Congress  created  an  electoral  commission  to  decide  when  ordered  to  military  service  by  thorn,  he  con-  Hays,  Arthur  Garfleld,  1881-,  American  lawyer,  b 

the  elections      The  commission  awarded  all  die-  wdered  his  agreement  violated  and  again  enlisted  Rochester,    N  Y  ,    grad     Columbia   (B  A  ,    1902, 

puted  returns  to  Hayes  and  thereby  gave  him  a  m  the  colonial  forces     On  subsequent  capture  he  LL  B  ,  1905).  He  was  admitted  (1905)  to  the  bar 

majority  ol  one  m  the  electoral  college     Needless  was  hanged  as  a  spy  without  trial,  an  act  which  and  practiced  m  New  York  city    He  wa»  active  in 

to  say,  the  decisions  were  obviously  partisan,  and  greatly  angered  the  Americans  many  cases  concerned  with  civil  liberties,  he  dis- 

the  resultant  indignation  had  some  effect  on  Hayes's  Hayne,  Paul  Hamilton,  1830-86,  American  poet,  b.  tmguished  himself  as  a  defense  attorney  in  the 

admiiustration,  which  was  generally  conservative  Charleston,  8C,  grad    Charleston  College     His  Scopes  Case  (1925)  in  Tennessee,  in  the  Sacoo- 

and  efficient  and  no  more     He  withdrew  Federal  first  book  of  poems  came  out  in  1865    Too  frail  for  Vanzetti  Case  (1927),  and  in  the  case  (1933)  m- 

troops  from  Ivouisiana  and  South  Carolina,  and  the  active  service,  he  was  an  aide  to  the  Confederate  volving  the  burning  of  the  German  Reichstag    He 

Reconstruction  era  was  ended      His  conciliatory  General    Pickens   in   the   Civil   War   and   wrote  is  the  director  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 

policy  toward  the  South  and  his  genuine  interest  in  spirited  war  poems     After  the  war,  his  home  and  Union  and  conducted  (1937)  the  investigation  of 

civil  service  reform  alienated  important  Republican  library  destroyed,  he  took  refuge  on  a  small  estate  civil  liberties  in  Puerto  Rico    He  wrote  Let  Freedom 

groups,  notably  that  led  by  Roscoe  COWKLINQ    An  m  Georgia,  working  in  his  garden  for  food  and  Ring  (1928),  Trial  by  Prejudice  (1933),  and  Democ- 

advocate  of  hard  money,  he  vetoed  tho  BLAND-  lightening  his  poverty  by  writing  poems  and  cor-  racy  Works  (1939) 

ALLISON  ACT,  which  was  passed  over  his  veto,  and  responding  with  literary  friends  and  admirers,  Hays,  William  Harrison,  1879-,  American  moving- 
provided  for  resumption  of  specie  payments  m  among  them  the  younger  Southern  writers,  Lamer,  pieture  executive,  b  Sullivan,  Ind  ,  grad  Wabash 
gold  At  the  end  of  his  term  he  retired  to  become  Timrod,  and  Scollard  In  1873  he  edited  the  work*  College,  1900  Will  H  Hays  became  active  in  In- 
active m  philanthropic  foundations  See  his  diaries  of  Timrod  His  own  works  include  Legends  and  diana  political  affairs,  was  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
aml  letters  ted  by  C  II  Williams,  6  vota ,  1922-  Lyrics  (1872),  The  Mountain  of  the  Lover*  (1875),  liran  state  committee,  and  served  (1918-21)  as 
20) ,  biographies  by  C  R  Williams  (1914)  and  H  and  collected  poems  (1882)  See  his  letters,  ed  by  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
J  Eckenrode  and  P  W  Wight  (1930)  DM  McKe.than  (1944)  and  Charles  Duffy  (1945)  He  was  (1921-22)  Postmaster  General  under  Presi- 
ye8>  v£erf  Tf  NE  Manitoba,  rising  in  the  lake  Hayne,  Robert  Young,  1791-1839,  American  states-  dent  Harding  As  president  (1922-45)  of  the 
region  NE  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  flowing  generally  man,  b  Colleton  District,  S  C  Having  served  m  Motion  Picture  Producers  and  Distributors  of 
northeast  c  300  mi  to  Hudson  Bay  It  was  the  the  South  Carolina  state  legislature  (1814-18)  and  America,  ho  administered  the  moving-picture  moral 
chief  route  used  by  Hudson  s  Bay  Company  trad-  as  attorney  Keneral  of  South  Carolina  (1818-22),  code— popularly  called  the  "Hays  Code"— which 
era  from  Hudson  Bay  to  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Hayne  was  a  U  8  Senator  (1823-32)  and  gained  was  promulgated  (1934)  by  agreement  of  the  lead- 
interior,  York  Factory,  an  important  establish-  attention  as  the  leading  Southern  spokesman  against  er»  of  the  movmir-picture  industry 
ment  of  the  company  is  at  its  mouth  the  tariff  His  famous  debate  with  Daniel  Webster  W«vfl  W)lli«m  T.r  "h  ifian_7R  A«,^,« 


the  tariff     His  famous  debate  with  Daniel  Webster    Hays,  William  Jacob,  1830-75,  American  painter  of 


the  exact  time  depending  upon" the'ume'of  flower:  ^  nulbfi7-atlon7  thus"  provokuTg  Veh^r'i*'^!  i^cTio^s^  frSt.  and  wmZbtrd*™"™  8lUa" 
ing  of  the  plant  There  is  itching,  sneezing,  swell-  passioned  defense  of  a  nationalistic  interpretation  Hays,  city  (pop  6,385),  co  seat  of  Ellis  oo  W  con- 
ing and  discharge  awouated  with  the  congestion  of  the  Constitution  Hayne  retired  (1832)  from  tral  Kansas  W  of  Sahnainc  1885  It  w^  founded 
"JV*  th°r™are,  many,  Ue«ree8uof,  »ever,ty  of  the  the  Senate  in  favor  of  John  C  Calhoun  and  was  m  1867  near  Fort  Hays,  established  m  1865  for 
a  tnnL  ?  &»™™<^  «"  be  lessened  by  local  governor  of  South  Carolina  (1832-34)  at  the  time  protection  against  the  Indians  and  abandoned  m 
astringents.  To  prevent  attacks  some  persons  the  nullification  convention  met  The  compromise  1H89  In  an  agricultural  and  livestock  area  it  pro*- 
SSTdu"^  A  P  ros)dence  *way  fr,om  the  wh-<*h  H«nrv  Clay  procured  satisfied  him,  and  1m  pered  after  l&b  with  the  development?  nearTy 
plant  during  flowoi  ing  season  The  substance  influence  ameliorated  the  ensuing  high  feeling  oilfields  Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College  and 
which  causes  hay  fever  can  be  determined  by  skin  After  a  year  as  mayor  of  Charleston,  Hayne  de-  an  agricultural  experiment  «tat.on  are  here 
tests  It  is  possible  to  desensitize  some  individuals  voted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  railroad  projects  to  ally  Hayti  rhfi'tl).  city  (pop  2  028),  extreme  SK  Mo 
by  means  of  injections  prepared  from  the  offending  the  West  with  the  South,  but  with  little  success  near  the  Mississippi  It  ships  cotton  and  other 
"gelwr<  r  .  ,,.„,..„  .,  See  biography  by  T  D  Jervey  (1909)  farm  products 

Hay-Herr4n  Treaty  (ha'-Jrttn'),  concerning  the  Haynes,  Elwood,  1857-1925,  American  automobile  Haywaid,  Abraham,  1801-84  English  lawyer  and  es- 
Panama  Canal  was  signed  by  Secretary  of  htate  inventor  and  manufacturer,  b  Portland,  Ind  ,  ,ayist  Edite™i»tewMwM}^rt$Mtod 
John  Hay  of  the  United  States  and  loreigu  Mm-  grad  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1881  Whilo  to  many  periodicals  lauding :  the  QwHrtuRc- 
The^l^ov^A°l\L?^N  wVr  S'r*®!  ^^  "  M*™**™******  for  a  natural  gas  ctw,  an^  ^nslated  birth? "fc£3  ^heArt  of 
Ine  treaty  provided  that  the  New  Panama  Canal  company  in  Kokomo,  Ind  ,  he  designed  a  gasoline  Diiiina"  (1852)  is  his  best-known  MARV 
Company  which  held  an  option  on  the  canal  automobile,  with  which  he  made  successful  tests  Hayward.  1 Sty  (pop  6736)  W^CahfSE  of  Oak- 
route,  might  sell  its  properties  to  the  United  States,  on  July  4,  1894  This  was  of  the  "horseless  car-  land  founded I  1854  me  1876  It  is  a  larire  noS 
Colombia  was  to  lease  a  strip  of  land  across  the  riage"  type,  Haynes  gave  it  to  the  Smithsonian  try  center  Cannmg  IB  done  here  Ld  nou^try 
«t±Ton°of  a^Zf  «d8  UUlteidSHattetlf0r  °T  In*tltutlon  in  191°  *«  18?6  ^formed  hu  own  faun  equipment a™dV£lsa?e  produced  fgSt 
naTcoTomb?*  1?0  noS  ?M  J "^L?  ±*  T™~  m»nufactu™«  company  and  in  later  years  made  city  (pop  1,571),  co  scat  of  Saw>er  co  ,  NW  Wis  , 
£n  Rnmntv £ **9/&nrMi^u*h  f  ^  i  I  '  ST*"*  jmProvemcnts  "»  <***"&  a"<*  constiOction  on  the  Namekagon  and  SE  of  Superior,  m  a  lake 

^^IX^t^^K  ^ra^o^±^!LThom±fc°^S!  %^ffS^^*^*££S3 

sy-^TO^js^y^M  jsszvsms*.™.  .,„„,, ,™  „,  %^JS£3&zxs^ 

IRm       anrl  nf  t.llA  Irvaa  t\i  n  at  inn  a  I    urtiroro<irr\tir     r\lna         K4«.,._~l... *j.~ I   ii._^    _*  V, ^.,.^        rt          -J*  "IIIKM.I.  »iuj  TI-J  y   ai  a  -«'"*^_  «r 


cal  the  Female  Spectator  (1744-46)  was,  followed  by 


Hayley,  William,  1745-1820,  English  poet  and  biog 


,.r^i  u*T  k  ...  «T  T^tfc»"Bt»°'  "l  »  TOt-wn  ana  ou  tusinct,  me  isoi  mining  at  15  years  of  age  In  1896  he  joined  the 
Jf,I1H  .onn^nn  ^.^  ^  "  ^^^^  *T**iy  ^a*-p6n8'fd6t).  negotiated  newly  organized  Western  Federation  of  Miners, 
*n,,?~  rfT  ,,+t  }'v  t  i  •  TT  TO  Qby  ^^X  «f  8ta*e  John  HAY,  for  the  and  m  1900  he  became  a  member  of  the  executive 
iS  \  rio^  outbreak  of  violence  in  United  States,  and  Julian  Pauncofote,  1st  Baron  board  and  national  secretary-treasurer  of  the  organ- 
^rnw^  uu  May  4. 1886  Demands  for  an  eight-  PA.UNCBFO-TB  OF  PKBBTON,  Bntish  ambassador  to  nation,  with  headquarters  m  Denver  His  leader- 
hour  working  day  became  mcreasmgly  widespread  the  United  States,  for  Great  Britain  It  replaced  ship  was  militint,  and  he  was  often  accused  of 
among  American .laborers  in  the  1880s.  This  issue  the  CLATTON-BUI/WBR  THBATT  and  established  Inciting  to  violence,  especially  in  the  Colorado 
caused  trouble.  A  demonstration  largely  staged  by  the  au^emacy  of  the  United  States  in  the  Carib-  troubles  culminating  in  the  Cripple  Creek :  SSto 
a  small  group  of  anarchists  in  Chicago  caused  a  bean.  The  original  draft  of  the  treaty  was  signed  (1904)  which  he  led  He  was  also ^accused 1  of 
q^±f  ^^W.P^P^^f^eratHayinarket  on  Feb.  £1900  It  provided  for  a  neutraGed  iS'tmg  the  JSaiSiation  o7wahoPs  go^rSr  m 
fhlU™t  Whe°»P0lK6in*?Li!Sem5ted»to  dfapeT  5?nall  to  ^  V^n»d  by  rules  similar  to  the  Suez  1905,  but  was  acquitted  in  a  trial  in  wfich  he  was 
the  meeting,  a  bomb  exploded  and  noting  ensued.  Canal  regulations  adopted  at  Constantinople  m  defended  by  Clarence  S  Darrow  and  which  at- 
SSW  _^°^oewi^.  J5?d  ^four  oth.w.  P*r«°.n8 .  w«re  I888'  «"»<».  niOrt important,  it  authorised  the  United  tracted  nation-wide  attention  In  1905  ho  was  one 


nation  rose  rapidly,  and  punishment  was  demand-     canal   This  draft  was  ratified  by  the  U  8  Senate  on     rut,  WOULD     He  joined  the  Socialist  partx  and 
«d.    Eight  anarchist  leaders  were  tried,  but  no     Dec.  20,  1900,  with  three  amendments-abroga-     became  a  member  of  ito  national  we^t?^  taard, 
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HAZAEL 

but  because  of  his  advocacy  of  violence  was  forced 
out  of  the  party.  He  led  the  famous  Lawrence  and 
Paterson  textile  workers'  strikes  m  1912  and  1913 
Repudiating  the  crafts  union  ideal  and  the  co- 
operation policy  of  the  American  Fedeiation  of 
Labor,  he  preached  the  class  struggle,  no  com- 
promise,  mass  action  doctrines  of  the  1  W  W  When 
the  United  States  entered  the  First  World  War,  he 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  was  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  20  > ears'  imprison* 
ment.  While  awaiting  a  new  trial  m  1921,  he 
forfeited  bail  and  escaped  to  Russia  He  wrote 
many  articles  and  prepared  his  own  autobiography, 
published  as  Bill  Hau^ood's  Book  (1929)  See  P.  F, 
Brissenden,  The  I  W  W  (2d  ed  ,  1920) 
Hazael  (ha'zaM,  hus&'nl),  fl  840  BC,  king  of 
Damascus,  successor  and  murderer  of  BKNH\DAD 
2  From  the  Bible  he  appears  as  the  ally  of  tho 
party  of  Elisha  in  Israel  and  later  as  the  conqueror, 
for  he  took  all  tho  Hebrew  possessions  E  of  the 
Jordan,  ravaged  Judah,  arid  rendered  Israel  im- 
potent From  inscriptions  of  Shalmaneser  of 
Assyria  it  appears  that  Hazael  withstood  an  attack 
by  the  Assynan  army  and  kept  Damascus,  Syria, 
and  Palestine  independent  He  was  succeeded  bv 
his  son  Benhadad  1  Kings  19  15,  2  Kings  8-10 
Hazaiah  (haza'yu.  ha'zal'u)  [Hob, -God  decide-], 
descendant  of  Judah  Neh  11  5 
Hazar-addar  (ha'zar-),  boundary  town,  S  Palestine 
Num  344  In  the  parallel  verse,  Joshua  153, 
textual  error  seems  to  have  made  two  names,  Hoar  on 
and  Adar,  out  of  one 

Hazard,  Ebenezer  (ha'eurd),  1744-1817,  American 
public  official  and  historian,  b  Philadelphia,  grad 
Princeton,  1762  He  became  a  publisher  m  Now 
York  city.  He  was  appointed  (1775)  first  post- 
master of  the  city  under  the  Continental  Congress, 
made  (1776)  surveyor  general  of  the  Continental 
Post  Office  and  in  1782  succeeded  Richard  BA(  HE, 
as  Postmaster  General  This  office  he  hold  until 
Sept ,  1789,  when,  under  the  new  Federal  Consti- 
tution, the  Post  Office  establishment  was  re- 
organized Under  him  the  mail  was  first  carried 
in  stagecoaches  on  main  routes,  displacing  the  old 
horse-and-i ider  system  He  edited  two  volumes  of 
Historical  Collections  (1792-94) 
Hazard,  Paul  (p61'  aznr'),  1878-1944,  French  scholai 
He  began  his  teaching  at  the  Umv  of  Lyons  in 
1910,  and  his  success  was  immediate  After  tho 
First  World  War  he  taught  (1919-25)  at  the 
Sorbonno  and  in  1925  was,  appointed  to  tho  chair  of 
comparative  literature  m  tho  College  de  France  In 
alternate  vears  between  1932  and  1940  he  was  a 
visiting  lecturer  at  Columbia  Recognized  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  authorities  on  compaiative 
literature,  Hazard  was  elected  to  tho  French  Acad- 
emy in  1939  Appointed  (1941)  president  of  the 
Umv  of  Paris,  he  was  rejected  by  the  Germans 
and  taught  m  Pans  and  Lyons  until  his  death 
Among  his  important  writings  are  Histoire  de  la 
literature  franchise  (comp  with  Joseph  Bother, 
2  vola,  1923-24),  Lea  Livrtu,  let  enfants  et  lea 
hommea  (1932,  Eng  tr ,  Books,  Children  &  Men, 
1914),  and  La  Cnse  de  la  conscience  europeenne 
(3  vols  ,  1935) 

Hazard  (h&'zurd),  city  (pop  7,397),  co  s>eat  of 
Perry  co  ,  E  Ky  ,  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Ken- 
tucky river,  m  the  Cumberland  foothills  It  is  the 
trade  and  shipping  center  for  an  important  coal 
area  which  also  yields  oil,  gas,  and  timber  Oil  is 
refined  in  the  city  The  suriounding  mountain 
regions  are  sparsely  settled  and  isolated  The 
Frontier  Nursing  Service  is  at  Hvden,  to  the  south- 
west, and  the  Ilmdman  Settlement  School,  on 
Troublesome  Creek,  is  NE  of  Hazard 
Hazar-enan  (ha'zai -<"'-)  [Heb  , -village  of  springs), 
unidentified  northern  boundary  limit  of  Isiael 
Num  34  9,  Ezek  47  17,  48  1 

Hazar-gaddah  (ha'zar-ga'du)  [Heb  ,=  village  of  for- 
tune], town,  S  Palestine    Joshua  15  27 
Htzar-hatticon     (ha'zar-ha'tl-)     (Heb, -the    mid- 
dle village],  town  of  Israel    Ezek  47  16 
Hazarmaveth    (ha'zarina'-),    son   of   Joktan    and 
eponym  of  the  country  now  called  H  \DRAMAUT 
Gen.  10  26,  1  Chron   1  20 

Hazar-shual  (-shdo'Ql)  [Heb  ,-fox  village],  uniden- 
tified town, S'Palestme  Joshua  15  28, 19  3, 1  Chion. 
4  28,  Neh  11  27 

Hazar-susah  (ha'adr-su'su)  or  Hazar-susim  (~su'-> 
[both  Heb,=horse  village],  town,  S  Palestine 
Joshua  19  5.  1  Chron  4  31 

haze,  alack  of  transparency  in  the  atmosphere  caused 
by  suspended  dust  or  salt  particles  or  by  minute 
water  droplets  (smaller  and  less  numerous  than  in 
fog).  A  hazy  condition  prevalent  on  hot  days, 
known  as  optical  haze,  or  "shimmer,"  is  caused  by 
unequal  heating  of  the  air,  which  results  in  un- 
equal refraction  of  light  as  it  passes  through  air  of 
varying  density.  In  haze  there  is  no  visible  ob- 
scuration of  near-by  objects,  but  distant  objects 
are  blurred  and  details  of  landscape  and  color 


870 

catkins,  the  female  inconspicuous,  both  on  the  same 
tree  Hazels  are  also  called  filbert,  although  this  is 
more  strictly  a  name  for  two  European  kinds  (and 
their  hybrids)  cultivated  chiefly  m  Europe  for  the 
filbert  nuts  of  commerce  American  hazels  are  rare- 
ly cultivated  for  the  edible  nuts  that  are  often  gath- 
ered but  seldom  sold  Cobnut  is  another  name, 
particularly  for  a  third  European  kind  Winter 
hazel  and  WITCH  HAZEL  are  not  related  to  hazel 

Hazel  Crest,  village  (pop  1,299),  NE  111  ,  near  Chi- 
cago, mo  1911 

Hazelelpont  (ha'z61@lpd'nl),  Judahite  woman.  1 
Chron  4  3 

Hazelwood,  town  (pop  1,508),  W  NC  ,  WSW  of 
Asheville,  in  the  Blue  Ridge  resort  area 

Hazen.  William  Babcock,  1830-87,  American  gener- 
al, b  West  Hartford,  near  Hartford,  Vt  ,  grad  West 
Point,  1855  In  the  Civil  War  he  fought  at  Shiloh, 
Perry  ville,  and  Murfieesboro  and  in  the  Chatta- 
nooga campaign.  Promoted  major  general  of  vol- 
unteers (1864),  he  led  a  division  in  Shei  man's 
campaign  through  Georgia  and  the  Carolina** 
After  the  war  he  served  many  years  in  the  West 
His  criticism  of  aimy  contracts  and  the  post- 
trader  astern  led  to  exposure  of  the  Bel  knap 
scandals  in  the  War  Dept  (see  BELKNAP,  WILLIAM 
WOKTH)  Hazen  was  appointed  chief  signal  officer 
m  1880  As  ex  officio  head  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
he  organised  the  polar  expedition  of  Adolphus  W 
GREELY  See  his  Narrative  of  Military  Service  (  1886) 

Hazerim  (huze'rlm,  ha'zu-)  [Heb,-  villages],  un- 
identified place  Deut  2  23  Perhaps  it  lepresents 
a  common  noun 

Hazeroth  (huze'ruth,  ha'zu-)  [Heb  ,  -camping 
grounds],  camp  of  the  Hebrews,  N  of  Mt  Sinai. 
Num  11  35,  12  16,  33  17,  Deut  1  1 

Hazezon-timar  (ha'zuz6n-ta'mar)   see  EN-OEDI 

Haziel  (ha'zeel,  hazl'-)  [Heb,  -God's  vision],  Ger- 
shomte  Levite  1  Chron  23  9 

Hazlehurst  (ha'zulhurst)  1  City  (pop  1,732),  co 
seat  of  Jeff  Davis  co  ,  HE  Ga  ,  near  the  Altamaha 
river  WSW  of  Savannah,  settled  m  late  1850s,  me 
1891  It  is  a  market  for  tobacco  2  City  (pop 
3,124),  co  seat  of  Copiah  co  ,  SW  Miss  ,  SSW  of 
Jackson,  founded  1857,  me  1865  It  is  the  shipping 
center  for  a  fiuit  and  vegetable  urea 

Hazleton  (ha'zultun),  mdustnal  city  (pop  38,009), 
E  Pa  ,  S  of  Wilkes-Barre,  settled  1780,  laid  out 
1836,  me  as  a  borough  1866,  as  a  citv  1892  It  has 
anthracite  mines  and  textile  mills  and  a  wire  and 
cable  industry  established  through  the  voluntary 


contributions  of  its  citizens  The  highest  elevation 
of  the  anthracite  region  (1,750  ft  above 
is  near  the  city 


e  sea  level) 


Hazlitt,  William,  1778-1830,  English  essayist  After 
an  informal  education  which  included  theology,  art, 
and  philosophy,  he  began  writing  for  newspapers 
and  periodicals  He  acted  as  parliamentary  re- 
porter and  theatrical  critic  for  the  Morning  Chron- 
icle and  later  contributed  to  Leigh  Hunt's  Exam- 
iner, the  Edinburgh  Renew,  the  London  Magazine, 
and  tho  New  Monthly  The  best  of  Hazhtt's  enthu- 
siastic and  penetrating  literary  cuticism  is  col- 
lected in  Characters  of  Shaktspear's  Plays  (1817), 
Lectures  on  the  Enylish  Poets  (1818),  Lectures  on  the 
English  Comic  Writers  (1819),  Table  Talk  (1821- 
22),  and  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  (1825),  portraits  of 
his  contemporaries  With  Coleridge,  Hazlitt  led 
the  mo\e  for  a  new  view  of  Shak&pere  and  Eliza- 
bethan drama,  in  general  he  showed  keen  insight 
m  his  judgments  on  contemporaiy  wnteis  and 
actors  as  well  as  on  past  authors  Hazlitt  is  one  of 
the  masters  of  the  English  essay,  displaying  a  keen 
intellect,  sensibility,  and  wide  interests  in  such 
essays  as  "On  Going  a  Journey,"  "My  First  Ac- 
quaintance with  Poets,"  "On  the  Feeling  of  Im- 
mortality in  Youth  "  Hazlitt  was  well  acquainted 
with  Woidsworth,  Coleridge,  Sou  they,  Lamb,  and 
many  other  prominent  men  of  his  time,  although 
his  obstinate  independence  and  uncertain  temper 
frequently  alienated  his  friends,  even  his  enemies 
had  to  respect  his  honesty  and  ability  His  admira- 
tion of  Napoleon,  of  whom  he  wrote  a  biography 
(1828-30),  was  the  exception  to  his  lifelong  liberal 
tendencies  See  his  collected  works  (ed  by  P  P 
Howe.  1930  34)  ,  biographies  by  P  P  Howe  (rev 
ed  ,  1928)  and  C  M  Maclean  (1944)  The  Memoirs 
of  William  Hazlitl  (1867)  is  by  his  grandson, 
William  Carew  Hazhtt,  1834-1913,  bibliographer 
Among  W  C  Hazlitt's  works  arc  a  valuable  Hand- 
book to  thf  Popular  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Literature 
of  Great  lintain  (1867)  and  its  supplements  and 
four  Generations  of  a  Literary  Family  the  Hazlitta 
(2  vols  ,  1897) 

Hazo  (ha'-),  nephew  of  Abraham    Gen  22  22 
Hazor  (ha'-)    i  Fortified  city,  somewhere  in  N 
Palestine,  which  Joshua  destroyed  and  Solomo 


ministrator  in  Canada;  cousin  of  Sir  Francis  Bpnd 
Head.  As  governor  (1847-54)  of  New  Brunswick 
he  so  successfully  discharged  his  duties  that  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant  governor  of  Canada  in 
1854,  but  increasing  friction  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  made  his  tenure  of  office  a  period 
of  difficulties  and  he  retired  from  office  in  1861 
An  able  linguist,  he  prepared  an  edition  of  Franz 
T.  Kugler's  Handbook  of  Painting:  the  German, 
Flemish,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  French  Schools  (1864) 
and  translated  from  the  Icelandic  Viga-Gliim's 
Saga  (1866) 

Head,  Sir  Francis  Bond,  1793-1875,  British  adminis- 
trator in  Canada  His  experience  as  an  officer  m 
the  British  army,  as  the  manager  of  a  mine  in 
South  America,  and  as  assistant  poor-law  commis- 
sioner for  Kent,  England,  had  little  prepared  Head 
for  the  post  of  lieutenant  governor  of  Canada,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  m  1836  An  unsubstan- 
tiated storv  has  it  that  this  appointment  was 
offered  to  him  by  mistake,  it  was  intended  for  his 
cousin,  Sir  Edmund  Walker  Head  Sir  Francis's 
reactionary  policy  m  Canada,  which  announced 
itself  shortly  after  his  arrival,  and  his  alliance  with 
the  Family  Compact  estranged  Robert  Baldwin 
and  the  moderate  reformers  and  drove  William 
L>on  Mackenzie  and  other  radical  reformers  into 
open  rebellion  in  1837.  Head  quelled  this  upnsin« 
(he  had  resigned  before  it  broke  out  but  had  not 
been  relieved  of  his  post)  and  loft  Canada  early  m 
1838,  never  again  to  hold  public  office  He  wrote 
a  number  of  books,  those  dealing  with  hia  expe- 
riences in  Canada  are  A  Narrative  (1839)  and 
The  Emigrant  (1847). 

head,  portion  of  tho  body  of  an  animal  which  beais 
sense  organs,  a  mouth,  and  usually  the  entrance  to 
the  respiratory  tiact  The  lowest  forms  of  animal 
life  have  no  head  Some  invertebrates,  e  g  ,  worms, 
have  a  slightly  differentiated  anterior  portion  sug- 
gests e  of  a  head  region,  others,  e  g  ,  insects,  have 
a  well-defined  head  Among  vertebrates  the  head 
is  most  highly  developed  and  forms  a  definite  body 
region  In  the  lower  classes  of  the  vertebrates,  i  e  , 
fish,  amphibia,  and  reptiles,  the  head  is  joined 
directly  with  the  trunk  of  tho  body,  but  m  tho 
birds  and  mammals  a  third  body  region,  the  neck, 
separates  the  head  and  trunk  In  birds  and  mam- 
mals the  skeletal  portion  of  the  head  is  a  bony  skull, 
of  which  the  poi  turn  called  the  cranium  surrounds 
and  protects  the  brain 

headache,  pain  in  the  head  which  varies  in  location, 
duration,  and  seventy  It  la  often  caused  by  evc- 
stram  or  disease  of  the  eye  (GLAUCOMA),  HINI.H  IN- 
FECTION, CONBTIP*TION,  FEVER,  exhaustion,  and 
excessive  stimulation  by  emotion  or  by  drugs  In 
children  it  may  bo  caused  by  adenoids  Many 
drugs  aro  commonly  used  to  relieve  the  pain  How  - 
ever,  these  give  only  temporary  relief,  and  in  the 
case  of  nephritis  and  other  diseases  headache  is  a 
sign  of  toxemia  and  is  not  relieved  by  headadu* 
remedies  The  UM>  of  histamme  has  been  reported 
as  beneficial  in  tho  treatment  of  some  headaches 
See  also  MIUHAINE 

headdress,  the  head  Covering  or  decoration,  protec- 
tive or  ceremonial,  which  has  been  an  important 
part  of  COHTUME  fioru  primitive  ages  Its  stvle  is 
governed  in  geneial  by  climate,  available  mateiials, 
religion  or  supeistition,  and  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment The  moat  primitive  form  consisted  of  vai  led 
styles  of  HA1RDRE8HINO  Protective  head  COY  (Mings 
include  the  hat,  cap,  hood,  turban,  helmet,  and 
veil  Cei  emonial  headdress  includes  all  head  cover- 
ings and  hairdressmg  that  indicate  rank,  profesnion, 
»ex,  or  religion,  as  well  as  tho&e  worn  m  ritualistic 
ceremonies,  games,  and  contests  Of  such  are  tho 
feathered  war  bonnet  of  the  American  Indian,  tho 
peacock  feathers  of  the  Manchu,  the  academic 
cap,  the  nun's  coif  and  veil,  tho  cardinal's  hat,  tho 
headdress  of  the  Oriental  wife,  the  mairmge 
crowns,  and  the  judge's  wig  The  ritualistic  head- 
dress and  also  the  mask  are  complex  in  their  sym- 
bolism See  K  M  Lester  and  B  V  Oerke,  Il- 
lustrated History  of  Accessories  of  Dress  ( 1 940) 

head-hunting.  Taking  the  head  of  a  slam  enemy 
occurs  sporadically  throughout  the  world,  and  its 
persistence  from  the  times  of  early  man  to  the  20th 
cent  indicates  not  only  the  assignment  of  a  trophy 
value  to  the  head,  but  also  the  frequent  association 
of  the  head  with  a  source  of  sanctity  and  power 
Head-hunting  practices  are  not  easily  eliminated, 
the  need  to  acquire  status  through  prowess  or 
spiritual  reinforcement  is  too  strong  m  some  so- 
cieties to  be  effectively  legislated  against  The 
South  American  Jibaro  remove  the  skull  and  shrink 
the  head  through  curing 

Headland,  town  (pop  2,062),  8E  Ala  ,  N  of  Dothan, 
in  a  farm  area.  It  has  timber-processing  plants  A 


Hazebrouck  (axbrookO.  town  (pop  11,896),  Norfl 
dept ,  N  France,  in  Flanders.  It  has  a  textile  in- 
dustry. 

hazel,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Corylus,  shrubs  or  small 
trees  with  foliage  similar  to  the  related  alders  The 
flowers  are  produced  before  the  leaves,  the  male  an 


built     Joshua  11  1,  19  36,  1  Kings  9  15,  2  Kings     state  agriculturaf  experiment 
I5.??     8  Unidentified  town,   Palestine     Joshua   Healdiburg  (heldz'burg),  city  (pop  2,607),  W  Calif , 

on  the  Russian  river  and  N  of  San  Francisco, 
founded  1852,  me  1874  It  is  the  trade  and  process- 
ing center  of  a  fruit  and  grape  area 

Healdton  (hel'tun),  oil  town  (pop.  2,067),  S  Okla., 
near  Ardmoro. 

health:  see  HYGIENE  and  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

health  insurance,  prepayment  plan  providing  cash 
indemnities  or  services  for  medical  care  or  dis- 
ability It  is  effected  by  compulsory  national  in- 


1523  S  See  KERIOTH  8  4  Unidentified  place, 
near  Jerusalem,  occupied  after  the  Exile  Neh 
1133  5  A  district,  Arabia  Jer.  4928-33.  6 
Unidentified  town,  S  Palestine.  Joshua  15  25.  AV 
gives  at  this  point  "Hazor,  Hadattah,"  but  EV 
is  more  likely  correct  with  Hazor-hadattah, 

H.  D. :  see  DOOLITTLE,  HILDA. 

He,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  HELIUM. 

Head,  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  1806-68,  British  ad- 


Cron  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


surance  plans,  usually  tied  In  with  a  social-security 
program,  or  by  voluntary  plans,  either  commercial 
or  nonprofit.  Compulsory  accident  and  sickness 
insurance  was  initiated  (1883-84)  in  Germany  by 
Bismarck;  was  adopted  by  England,  France, 
Chile,  the  USSR,  and  other  nations  after  the  First 
World  War;  and  in  England  was  extended  by  the 
National  Insurance  Act  (1946),  coordinated  with 
the  National  Health  Service  Although  the  re- 
sponsibility of  governments  to  make  available  to 
all  people  the  resources  of  medical  science  for  tho 
prevention  and  cure  of  illness  is  widely  recognized, 
the  fear  that  government  socialization  of  medicine 
might  entail  regimentation  deleterious  to  the 
progress  of  medicine  and  to  individual  freedom  of 
choice  has  prevented  compulsory  legislation  in 
many  countries  Voluntary  health  insurance,  al- 
though valuable  in  cushioning  tho  financial  distress 
consequent  to  prolonged  illness,  not  only  fails  to 
cover  many  people  but  must  limit  benefits  in  order 
to  avoid  prohibitive  rates  In  tho  United  States 
it  dates  from  c  1850  and  was  at  first  provided 
chiefly  by  cooperative  mutual  benefit  and  fraternal 
beneficiary  associations  Limited  coverage  by 
commercial  companies  was  inaugurated  at  this 
period,  and  subsequently  many  plans  were  estab- 
lished by  industries  and  by  labor  unions  Since  the 
1920s  emphasis  has  been  on  hospitahzation  and 
medical  care  policies,  enabling  laws  have  been 
passed  by  most  states  Many  plans  have  been  set 
up  by  societies  of  practicing  physicians  and  by 
group  organizations  of  practicing  physicians,  but 
the  largest  enrollment  has  boon  in  Blue  Cross  plans. 
Those  are  community-sponsored,  nonprofit  hos- 
pital service  plans  based  on  contracts  with  both 
hospitals  and  subscribers  and  approved  by  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  which  has  been 
active  in  promoting  and  coordinating  the  plans 
Tho  movement  was  initiated  in  tho  1930s,  by  1947 
there  were  87  plans  (27  of  them  operating  on  a 
state- wide  basis)  with  a  total  enrollment  of  over 
24,000,000  subscribers  Physicians'  services  are 
usually  covered  by  separate  plans,  notably  the 
Blue  Shield  plans,  operated  under  tho  auspices  of 
medical  societies  Most  general  voluntary  plans 
accept  subscribers  in  groups  or  as  individuals 
without  medical  examination  and  regardless  of 
income,  extend  coverage  to  dependents,  and  ex- 
i  lude  ace  idonts  and  diseases  covered  by  workmen's 
( ompensation  laws  See  Franz  Goldmann,  Volun- 
tary Medical  Care  Insurance  in  the  United  States 

J1948) 

Healy,  George  Peter  Alexander,  181  3  94,  American 
painter,  b  Boston  He  began  painting  portraits  at 
18  and,  disregarding  background,  concentrated  on 
producing  a  good  likeness  Examples  of  his  art  aro 
the  portraits  of  Louis  Philippe,  Francois  Guizot, 
and  a  self-portrait  (Uffizi),  Daniel  Webster  and 
Longfellow  (Mus  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston) ,  Mre 
John  C  Cruger  and  a  self  -port  rait  (Metropolitan 
Mus  ),  in  Washington,  D  C  ,  Chief  Justice  Taney 
(Capitol)  and  a  series  of  the  Presidents  (Corcoran 
Gall  ),  and  Lincoln  (Newberry  Library,  Chicago) 
His  best-known  historical  compositions  are  Webster 
Replying  to  Hayne  (Faneuil  Hall,  Boston)  and 
Franklin  Urging  the  (Claims  of  the  American  Col- 
onies before  Louis  XVI  See  his  Reminiscences  of  a 
Portrait  Painter  (1894) 

Healy,  Timothy  Michael,  1855-1931,  Irish  states- 
man, first  governor  general  of  the  lush  Free  State 
(1922-27)  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  Nationalist 
politicians  and  members  of  Parliament  and  himself 
served  (1880-1918)  in  the  British  Parliament  He 
was  C  S  Parnell's  secretary  until  the  divorce  pro- 
ceedings began,  but  with  his  colleagues  left  Parnell 
when  Gladstone  repudiated  him  Thereafter  Healy 
became  more  and  more  lonely  in  politics,  voting  as 
he  pleased,  but  always  m  fa\or  of  Irish  measures 
He  was  continually  censured  for  his  sharp-tongued 
remarks  and  was  once  imprisoned  Although  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Sinn  Fein,  he  resigned  to 
give  a  Sinn  Femer  his  seat  In  the  meantime  he 
practiced  at  the  bar,  especially  in  the  interests  of 
Irish  tenants  and  suffragettes  On  the  foundation 
of  the  Free  State  he  was  appointed  representative 
of  the  crown  by  George  V  and  showed  a  remarkable 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  prudence  He  resigned 
m  1927  See  biography  by  Liam  O'Flaherty  (1927). 

Heard,  Gerald  ( hurd) ,  1889-,  English  essayist  Active 
in  the  cooperative  movement  m  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land from  1912  until  1927,  he  came  to  the  United 
States  m  1937  His  best  works  are  tho  philosophi- 
cal essays  Ascent  of  Humanity  (1929),  The  Social 
Substance  of  Religion  (1931),  and  The  Source  of 
Civilisation  (1937)  His  Dialogue  in  the  Desert  ap- 
peared m  1942  He  is  the  author  of  several  success- 
ful detective  stories,  e  g  ,  A  Taste  for  Honey  (1941) 

hearing,  special  sense  ofthe  body  by  which  sound  is 
appreciated  Vibrations  collected  by  the  outer  ear 
pass  through  the  external  auditory  canal  and  are 
registered  on  the  tympanic  mombrano  (eardrum) 
In  the  middle  ear,  the  vibrations  are  transmitted 
by  way  of  the  tiny  ear  bones,  the  malleus,  incus, 
and  stapes,  and  are  passed  through  the  oval  win- 
dow of  the  inner  ear  to  the  fluid-filled  sacs  m  the 
cochlea  The  cochlea  of  the  internal  ear,  a  spiral 
tube  resembling  a  snail  shell,  contains  the  organ  of 
Corti;  here  specialized  cells  receive  the  vibrations 
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conveyed  by  movements  of  the  fluid  in  the  cochlea, 
and  nerve  impulses  are  generated  which  reach  the 
cerebrum  through  the  auditory  nerve  The  range 
of  hearing  in  different  individuals  and  in  tho  ears 
of  the  same  individual  may  vary  considerably  See 
also  DBAJWaas 

Hearn,  Lafcadio  (Iafka'd60  hum'),  1850-1904,  mul- 
tinational author  of  works  in  English,  b  Leucadio, 
Ionian  Inlands,  of  Irish-Greek  parentage  He  wan 
educated  m  Ireland,  England,  and  France  In  1809 
ho  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and,  handicapped 
by  partial  blindness  and  a  morbid  sense  of  in- 
feriority, lived  miserably  by  odd  jobs  and  occa- 
sional newspaper  work  His  "Fantastics,"  a  series 
of  weird  sketches  appearing  m  a  New  Orleans  paper, 
first  attrat  ted  attention  for  originality  and  finished 
style  His  first  published  book  was  One  of  Cleo- 
patra's Nights  (1882),  a  translation  of  six  Gautier 
stories.  This  was  followed  by  Gombo  Zhebes 
(1885),  a  collection  of  Negro-French  proverbs, 
Some  Chinese  Ghosts  (1887),  Chita  (1888),  and 
Two  Years  in  the  French  West  Indies  (1890)  In 
1890  ho  wont  to  Japan,  commissioned  to  write  a 
series  of  articles  for  an  American  publisher  There 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  He  married  a  Japanese 
woman,  taught  in  Japanese  universities,  and  be- 
came a  Japanese  citizen,  taking  the  name  Yakumo 
Koizumi  In  his  later  works,  which  include  Glimpses 
of  Unfamiliar  Japan  (1894)  and  Japan  an  Attempt 
at  Interpretation  (1904),  he  interpreted  Japanese 
thought  and  life  to  the  Western  world  See  Eliza- 
beth Bisland,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lafcadio 
Hearn  (1906)  and  The  Japanese  Letters  of  Lafcadio 
Hearn  (1910),  Setsuoko  Koizumi,  Reminiscences  of 
Lafcadio  Hearn  (1918),  Kazuo  Koizumi,  Father  and 
I  (1935),  biography  by  Vera  Me  Williams  (1946), 
introduction  by  Malcolm  Cowley  to  The  Selected 
Writings  of  Lafcadio  Hearn  (ed  by  Henry  Good- 
man, 1949) 

Hearne,  Samuel  (hum),  1745-92,  British  fur  trader, 
explorer  in  N  Canada  He  entered  the  British 
navy  at  the  ago  of  11  and  saw  service  in  the  naval 
battles  of  the  Seven  Years  War  In  1766  he  was 
engaged  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  he 
was  mate  of  tho  sloop  Churchill,  serving  at  and 
about  Fort  Prmco  of  Wales  (Fort  Chun  hill)  until 
1768,  when  ho  was  made  mute  of  the  brigantine 
Charlotte  In  1769  ho  was  chosen  to  head  a  land 
expedition  to  the  north  to  investigate  Indian  re- 
ports of  a  great  river  and  large  copper  mines  His 
first  attempt  was  thwarted  by  the  infidelity  of 
Indian  guides  In  Feb  ,  1770,  he  set  out  again,  dis- 
covered Dubawnt  Lake,  and  reached  tho  barren 
grounds  before  the  breaking  of  his  quadrant  caused 
him  to  return  once  more  In  Dec  ,  1770,  guided  by  a 
Chipewv  an  Indian,  he  set  off  on  the  third  and  suc- 
cessful expedition,  which  took  him  across  tho  bar- 
ren grounds  to  the  Coppermine  river  and  down  to 
its  mouth  He  came  hack  by  Great  Slave  Lake  and 
arrived  at  Fort  Prince  of  Wales  on  June  30,  1772 
Although  the  c  opper  mines  proved  disappointing, 
tho  trip  was  of  great  importance  In  spite  of  his 
inaccurate  geographical  data,  Hearno  opened  an 
unknown  territory,  small  parts  of  whic  h  have  been 
unexplored  sine  e ;  he  gave  an  ace  urato  and  valuable 
account  of  the  Chipewyan  Indians,  and  ho  proved 
that  there  was  no  short  Northwest  Passage  In 
June,  1774,  Hearne  set  out  from  York  Factory  and 
established  Cumberland  House  for  the  Saskatche- 
wan trade,  the  first  inland  post  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  He  returned  in  1775  and  set  off 
immediately  again  for  the  west  but  was  recalled 
to  Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  where  ho  was  put  in 
charge  until  the  French  captured  tho  fort  in  1782 
Hoarne,  apparently  taken  to  Europe  as  a  prisoner, 
returned  to  Canada  in  1783,  whore  he  lemamed 
until  1787  His  Journey  fiom  Pnnce  of  Wales' s 
Fort  on  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Northern  Ocean  ap- 
peared m  1785  See  the  Champlam  Society  edi- 
tions of  that  work  (ed  by  J  B  Tyrrell,  1911)  and 
of  his  later  journals  (ed  by  J  B.  Tyrrell,  1934) 

Hearne  (hum),  city  (pop  3,611),  E  central  Texas, 
SE  of  Waco,  settled  1868,  me  1871  In  the  Brazos 
bottom  lands,  it  has  cotton  processing,  railroad 
shops,  a  gravel  industry,  and  much  farm  trade 

Hearst,  George  (hurst),  1820-91,  American  mining 
magnate,  US  Senator  (1886-91),  b  Franklin  co  , 
Mo  He  went  to  California  m  1850  and  became  a 
mining  prospector  and  geologist  He  successfully 
selected  and  invested  in  numerous  mining  prop- 
erties, notably  tho  Ophir  m  Nevada,  the  Home- 
stake  in  South  Dakota,  and  the  Anaconda  m  Mon- 
tana. He  bought  (1880)  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  which  his  son  William  Randolph  Hearst 
managed  after  1887  An  unsuccessful  Democratic 
candidate  (1885)  for  U  S  Senator,  George  Hearst 
was  later  appointed  (1886)  and  then  (1888)  elected 
to  the  Senate  His  wife,  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst 
(1842-1919),  became  a  prominent  philanthropist 
and  donated  freely  to  the  Univ  of  California  for 
buildings,  expeditions,  and  facilities  For  bibliog- 
raphy, see  HKARST,  WILLIAM  RANDOLPH 

Hearst,  William  Randolph,  1863-,  American  journal- 
ist and  publisher,  b  San  Francisco,  studied  at  Har- 
vard. He  persuaded  his  father,  George  Hearst,  to 
place  him  m  charge  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
where  he  conducted  profitable  journalistic  experi- 
ments In  1895  he  invaded  New  York  with  his 
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purchase  of  tho  Morning  Journal  and  with  the  aid 
of  some  S7.000.000  entrenched  himself  for  a  bitter 
war  with  other  "yellow"  journals  Hearst  provided 
good  news  coverage,  bought  distinctive  talent,  en- 
ticed employees  of  other  papers  from  their  jobs 
with  higher  salaries  and  greater  prestige,  increased 
the  size  of  his  paper  while  decreasing  its  price,  and, 
above  all,  was  luridly  sensational  By  the  time  ho 
established  his  superiority,  funds  were  almost  ex- 
hausted, but  he  had  gained  a  foothold  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  great  newspaper  empire  he  was 
eventually  to  erect  He  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  (1003-7)  but  was  defeated  as 
candidate  for  mayor  of  New  York  city  in  1905  and 
1909  and  for  governor  of  Now  York  in  1906  His 
ranch  in  San  Simeon,  Calif  ,  is  famed  for  its  collec- 
tion of  art,  the  overflow  of  which  has  been  gradu- 
ally disposed  of  in  private  sales  See  biographies 
by  Ferdinand  Lundberg  (1930)  and  Oliver  Carlson 
and  E  S  Bates  (1930) 

Heart,  river  rising  in  SW  North  Dakota,  in  the  low 
prairie  country  between  tho  Little  Missouri  and  the 
Missouri  After  being  joined  by  the  small  Green 
River  E  of  Dickinson,  it  flows  c  180  mi  E  to  the 
Missouri  at  Mandan  The  Heart  is  included  in  the 
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heart,  hollow  muncular  organ  which  maintains  tho 
circulation  of  tho  blood  It  lies  in  the  thorax  be- 
tween the  lungs  and  beneath  the  sternum  (breast 
bone)  and  is  enclosed  in  a  membranous  sac,  tho 
pencaidium  The  shape  of  the  heart  is  that  of  an 
irregular  cone,  its  apex  is  directed  downward  and 
slightly  toward  the  loft  It  consists  of  four  cham- 
bers, two  auric  les  and  two  ventricles,  the  right  and 
loft  sides  are  separated  by  a  septum  The  blood  is 
received  by  the  auricles  and  ejected  by  the  ventri- 
cles (see  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD)  The  heart 
strxicture  is  supplied  by  the  coronary  circulation 
The  weight  of  tho  heart  ranges  from  10  to  12  oz  in 
tho  male  and  from  8  to  10  oz  in  the  female  Nor- 
mally the  heart  has  a  rhythmic  beat  of  about  72 
pulsations  per  minute,  this  varies  with  activity  and 
in  disease  The  heart  musculature  and  valves  are 
subject  to  infection  from  disease,  e  g  ,  rheumatic 
heart  disease,  endocarditis,  and  syphilis  Arterio- 
sclerosis may  result  in  occhision  of  the  coronary 
arteries  (see  ANGINA  PKCTORIS)  Increased  blood 
pressure  may  cause  enlargement  of  the  heart  and 
weakening  of  the  heart  musculature,  thus  inter- 
fering witn  its  normal  function  In  prenatal  life, 
the  blood  passes  directly  from  the  right  to  the  left 
auricle  through  an  opening,  tho  foramen  ovale, 
which  normally  closes  at  birth,  when  this  fails  to 
close,  and  the  defect  persists,  the  individual  suffers 
from  a  lack  of  complete  oxygenation  of  the  blood, 
and  the  skin  has  a  bluish  tinge 

hearts,  card  game  plaved  by  from  two  to  eight 
pla>ers  with  an  ordinary  deck.  All  the  cards  arc 
dealt  to  the  players  When  a  card  is  led,  eac  h  hand 
must  follow  mut  if  possible  The  object  is  to  avoid 
taking  tricks  which  contain  cards  of  the  heart 
suit,  but  a  laigpr  premium  is  given  if  every  heart 
card  is  taken  In  black  lady,  a  popular  variation 
of  hearts,  the  queen  of  spades  is  to  be  equalh 
avoided  Other  variations  include  domino  hearts, 
auction  hearts,  and  cancellation  hearts  See  R  L 
Froy,  ed  ,  The  Vew  Complete  Hoyle  (1947) 

heartsease,  name  for  soveial  plants,  particularly  tho 
PANSY  and  a  VIOLVT 

heat,  a  form  of  ENERC.I  into  which  other  foims  of 
energy  are  convertible  It  is  described  according  to 
the  kinetic  molecular  theory  of  MATTER  as  the 
kinetic  energy  of  tho  molecule  i  e  ,  the  energy  of 
motion  that  the  molecule  possesses  The  most  im- 
portant source  of  heat  is  the  sun,  but  it  is  obtained 
also  as  a  result  of  many  natural  phenomena  It  re- 
sults commonly,  for  example,  from  friction,  from 
many  chemical  reactions,  as  in  tho  combustion  of 
fuels,  fioni  the  compression  of  substances  (because 
molecules,  when  forced  close  together,  lose  in  veloc- 
ity and  give  off  their  excess  kinetic  eneigy,  i  e , 
heat) ,  from  impac  t,  as  when  a  bullet  or  feorne  other 
object  strikes  a  surface,  and  from  the  passage  of  an 
electric  cm  rent  over  a  high  resistance,  as  in  electric 
toasters,  irons,  and  stoves  Heat  is  measured 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively  TEMPERATURE 
is  a  qualitative  measurement,  for  it  indicates  the 
relative  "hotness"  or  "coldness"  of  a  body  as 
compared  to  a  standaid,  it  is  determined  by  the 
THERMOMETER  On  the  other  hand,  for  indicating  a 
quantity  or  amount  of  heat  either  of  two  unit 
measurements  is  used,  the  CAIORIE  or  the  BRITISH 
THERMAL  UNIT  (B  T  U  )  When  heat  is  added  to  a 
body  its  temperature  rises,  but  to  bring  about  this 
increase  in  relative  "hotness"  a  definite  quantity  of 
heat  must  be  added  for  each  degree  rise  in  tempera- 
ture, the  quantity  needed  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  tho  substance  This  amount  of  heat 
necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  gram  of  a 
substance  one  degree  centigrade  is  called  the 
specific  heat  of  that  substance  The  specific  heat 
of  water,  for  example,  is  approximately  one  calone 
When  heat  is  added  to  a  body,  the  body  also 
undergoes  a  definite  amount  of  expansion  with  each 
degree  rise  in  temperature  Change  of  state  of  a 
subbtance  m  brought  about  by  the  addition  or  sub- 
traction of  heat  The  amount  of  heat  necessary  to 
change  a  unit  mass  of  a  given  substance  from  the 
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solid  to  the  bquid  state  at  its  melting  point  is  known 
as  ltd  latent  heat  of  fusion,  tho  amount  needed  to 
change  a  unit  mass  of  a  substance  from  the  liquid 
to  the  gas  at  tts  boiling  point  is  called  its  heat  of 
vaporization  (see  VAPORIZATION)  Both  quantities 
are  specific  for  a  given  substance  The  transmis- 
sion of  heat  is  brought  about  in  any  of  three  ways — 

CONDUCTION,     CONVECTION,     or     RADIATION      Until 

late  in  the  18th  cent ,  heat  was  generally  held  to  be 
a  kind  of  fluid  known  as  caloric,  and  explanations 
of  natural  phenomena  in  which  heat  was  involved 
were  made  on  that  basis  At  that  time  the  work  of 
Count  Benjamin  T  Rumford  and  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  questioned  and  refuted  this  theory  and 
presented  the  idea  that  heat  was  related  to  motion 
The  relationship  between  mechanical  energy  and 
thermal  or  heat  energy  was  first  determined  by  Su 
James  P  Joule,  who  found  by  experiment  how 
much  work  was  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  a  unit  weight  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit 
This  relationship  is  called  tho  mechanical  equiva- 
lent of  heat  The  apparatus  used  by  Joule  in  his 
well-known  experiment  consisted  essentially  of  an 
insulated  container  for  the  water,  with  a  paddle 
wheel  set  in  it  Weights  attached  to  tho  shaft  of 
tho  puddle  wheel  caused  it  to  rotate  when  the 
weights  were  allowed  to  fall  This  rotation  generat- 
ed heat  through  friction  which  in  turn  raised  the 
temperature  of  the  water  Since  the  work  done  by 
the  falling  weights  is  tho  product  of  the  weights  and 
the  distance  they  fall,  a  comparison  is  possible 
between  the  work  done  and  the  amount  of  heat 
generated  It  hna  been  found  that  approximately 
778  foot-pounds  of  work  raise  the  temperature  of 
one  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit  Since 
tho  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  one  pound  of  water  one  degiee  Fahrenheit 
us  defined  as  one  B  T  U  ,  then  approximately  778 
foot-pounds  of  work  is  equivalent  to  one  B  T  U 
Practical  application  of  various  physical  principles 
connected  with  boat  are  common,  as  m  the  HEAI- 
INU  and  VENTILATION  of  buildings  and  homes,  in 
the  COOLING  SYSTEM,  in  REFRioBHATioN,  and  in  the 
operation  of  the  BTJCAM  ENGINE  and  tho  INTERNAL- 
COMBUSTION  INI.  I  NIC 

heath  (heth) ,  level  or  rolling  wasteland  with  a  growth 
of  characteristic  dry-land  shrubs  In  Gteat  Britain 
its  characteristic  shiub  is  the  HEATHER,  called  also 
heath  The  conversion  of  hoath  land  into  agricul- 
tural land  has  been  often  attempted,  sometimes 
with  success,  as  notably  in  Denmark  Typically 
the  problem  is  financial,  the  expense  often  makes 
the  process  unprofitable 

Heatfccote,  Caleb  (heWkut,  hPth'-).  1000-1721, 
merchant  and  public  official  in  colonial  New  York, 
b  Derbyshire,  England  He  armed  in  New  York 
in  1692  He  became  a  membei  of  the  governor's 
council  and,  m  Westohester  co  ,  a  colonel  of  militia, 
presiding  judge  in  the  courts  of  sessions,  preroga- 
tives, and  common  pleas,  and  after  lb9G  mayor  of 
WestchoKter  borough  town  All  these  positions  he 
retained  throughout  his  life  Later  he  held  the 
offices  of  mayor  of  New  York  city  (1711-1.4)  and 
surveyor  general  of  customs  for  all  northern  colo- 
nies He  engaged  in  contracting,  milling,  and 
land  speculation  in  large  tracts  in  Westcnester, 
Dutchess,  and  Ulster  counties  In  1701  he  received 
the  manor  of  Scarsdale  (Westthester  co  ),  the  last 
to  be  granted  in  the  British  colonies  His  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Anglican  Church  led  him  to  take 
five  missionary  journeys  into  Connecticut,  and 
both  there  and  m  Westchester  he  established  new 
congregations  8ee  D  U  Fox,  Caleb  Heathcote, 
Gentleman  Colonist  (192G) 

heather,  name  for  an  eveigicen  shrub  (Calluna  wd- 
gans)  of  the  Old  World,  often  applied  also  to  species 
of  the  closely  related  genus  Enca,  more  pioperly 
distinguished  as  heath,  but  heath  and  heather  are 
often  used  mtei  changeably .  The  true  01  common 
heather— the  heather  of  Scotland— sometimes  called 
hng,  u)  a  rosy*  or  white-flowered  species  represented 
m  cultivation  by  red-  and  purple-flowered  forms 
also,  the  flowers  are  long  lasting  It  has  short, 
Boalehke,  overlapping  leaves  and  numerous  branches 
that  have  been  used  for  brooms  Heather  is  found 
in  E  North  America — supposedly  introduced.  Of 
the  heaths,  or  Enca,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
specie*  These,  like  heather,  aie  Old  World  ever- 
green shrubs  but  have  spreading,  needlobke  leaves 
and  white,  rose,  or  yellow  flowers,  they  are  often 
cultivated  by  florists  Other  plants,  particularly 
of  the  same  family,  are  sometimes  called  heath 
Bee  also  BRIER 

Heathfield,  let  Baron:  see  EUOTT,  GKOROE  AUGUS- 
TUS, 1st  BARON  HKATHMKLD  OF  GIBRALTAR 
heating.  With  the  development  of  the  human  habi- 
tation, methods  of  heating  progressed  from  the 
open  fire  to  the  fireplace  with  a  chimney,  the 
STOVE,  and  finally  to  the  modern  hot-air,  hot- 
water,  and  steam-heating  systems  In  designing 
the  heating  equipment  of  a  building,  attention  must 
be  given  to  its  VENTILATION.  When  a  building  is 
simply  heated  and  uo  change  of  air  takes  place,  the 
atmosphere  becomes  vitiated  and  unhealthful.  The 
open  grate,  still  extensively  used  as  a  main  source 
of  heat  in  the  parts  of  Europe  where  winters  are  not 
severe  and  in  the  8  United  States,  maintains  cir- 
culation by  drawing  the  air  from  the  room  up  the 
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chimney,  fresh  air  coming  in  through  the  various 
openings  It  is,  however,  very  inefficient,  for  about 
80  percent  of  the  heat  generated  passes  up  the 
chimney  Also,  a  separate  unit  is  required  for  every 
room  heated,  and  the  fires  require  much  attention 
While  the  stove  is  more  efficient  than  the  open 
grate,  it  does  not  create  a  natural  ventilation,  is 
likely  to  overheat  the  room  and  cause  the  air  to 
be  very  dry,  and  allows  injurious  gases  to  escape 
Heating  by  a  hot-air  system  has  many  advantages 
over  the  old  methods  The  firebox  has  an  en- 
closing sheet-metal  casing  used  as  an  air  chamber, 
from  which  pipes  are  led  to  various  parts  of  the 
house  The  heating  unit  is  m  the  basement,  the 
air,  heated  in  the  casing,  rises  through  the  pipes 
and  enters  the  rooms  through  outlets,  or  registers, 
placed  near  the  floor  and  fitted  with  an  arrange- 
ment for  shutting  off  the  supply  of  hot  air  Fresh 
air  may  be  admitted  to  the  casing  by  an  inlet 
from  outdoors,  and,  by  placing  a  water  chamber 
m  or  near  the  heated  air,  the  humidity  may  bo 
controlled  to  a  certain  degree  Tho  hot-water  sys- 
tem has  a  boiler  for  heating  the  water,  which  is  cir- 
culated by  connecting  pipes  through  radiators 
placed  in  the  various  rooms  The  circulation  is  de- 
pendent on  the  fact  that,  like  hot  air,  hot  water  will 
rise,  while  the  cooled  water  returns  to  the  boiler  In 
the  steam-heating  system,  steam  generated  m  a 
boiler  IH  circulated  by  its  own  pressure  through 
radiatois  There  are  in  general  two  systems,  the 
single-pipe  system  and  the  vacuum  system  The 
single-pipe  system  has  a  large  main  located  in  tho 
basement,  from  which  pipes  are  led  to  the  radiators, 
the  condeusate  running  back  through  the  same 
pipe  The  air  m  the  system  IH  forced  out  by  the 
steam  through  valves  placed  on  the  radiators 
These  valves  automatically  close  as  soon  as  the 
steam  reaches  them  The  vacuum  system,  used  in 
largo  buildings,  has  a  pipe  loading  to  each  radiator 
and  also  a  return  pipe  Attached  to  tho  return 
pipe  is  a  pump  which  creates  a  partial  vacuum, 
thereby  improving  circulation  In  many  large 
buildings,  such  as  theaters,  public  libraries,  and 
municipal  buildings,  heating  and  ventilation  are 
combined  in  one  system,  the  fresh  air  being  drawn 
m  fiom  the  outside  atmosphere  by  fans  and  passed 
over  a  series  of  steam  coils  until  it  is  heated  It  then 
passes  on  through  the  ducts  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  building  This  system  is  also  used  for  heating 
ships  Experiments  are  being  made  in  utilizing 
solar  energy  for  heating  buildings  See  A  M 
Daniels.  Fundamentals  of  Heating  (1930),  J  R 
Allen  and  others,  Heating  and  Air  Conditioning 
(Oth  ed  ,  1946),  R  W  Shoemaker,  Kadiant  Heating 
(1948) 

heat  stroke:  see  SUNSTROKE 

heaven,  in  Christian  theology,  the  state  of  bliss  in 
which  God  is  seen  face  to  face  This  is  called  the 
Beatihc  Vision  Tho  souls  of  the  good  abide  in 
heaven  forever,  and  the  glonfied  bodies  shall  be 
united  in  hea\en  to  tho  souls  after  the  general 
RESURRECTION  on  JUDGMENT  PAY  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  teaches  that  before  entering 
heaven  many  souls  must  pass  through  PURGATORY 
to  be  made  ready  The  Orthodox  churches  hold  a 
doc  tune  somewhat  similar,  but  not  so  definite  In 

the  popular  mind  and  in  literature  heaven  is  often 
represented  as  full  of  material  delights  Much  of  the 
conventional  imagery — e  g  ,  golden  streets — is 
based  on  Revelation  Poetical  names  for  heaven 

are  Paradise,  Holy  City,  and  New  Jerusalem 
ISLAM  is  commonly  accused  of  teaching  that  heaven 

is  full  of  delights  of  the  flesh,  but  there  is  good 


ground 
Koran 


, 

und   for  supposing  that  the  passages  of  the 
ran  telling  the  delights  of  hea 


en  are  allegorical 

Outside  Christianity  and  Islam,  the  ideas  of  the 
otherworld  do  not  usually  include  eternal  bliss 
open  to  all  the  virtuous  See  ELTBIAN  FIELDS, 
FORTUNATE  ISLES,  VALHALLA.  ZOROASTER 

Heavener  (heVnur),  railroad  city  (pop  2,215),  E 
Okla  ,  near  the  Ouachita  Mts  ,  in  a  farm  and  coal 
area,  founded  c  1896  A  fish  hatchery  and  an  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  ate  near  by 

heaves  (hC>vz),  disease  affecting  the  respiration  of 
horses  There  is  permanent  dilatation  of  the  air 
sacs  of  the  lung1*  of  the  horse,  leading  to  lose  of 
elasticity  of  the  lungs.  A  chronic  cough,  wheezing, 
and  difficulty  in  exhaling  are  characteristic  In 
severe  cases  the  nostrils  are  dilated  Its  cause  is 
not  definitely  known  Indigestion  usually  ac- 
companies it,  and  improper  feeding,  loading  to 
overdistention,  makes  the  condition  worse  Once 
developed,  it  can  be  relieved  only  by  limiting 
roughage  in  diet,  by  feeding  only  dean  hay,  and 
by  rast  after  feeding 

Heaviside,  Oliver  (hC'vosId),  1850-1925,  English 
physicist  He  did  valuable  work  in  telephony  and 
early  in  the  20th  cent  developed  his  theory  that  a 
conducting  layer  exists  in  the  upper  atmosphere. 
The  same  conclusion  was  reached  by  Arthur  E 
Kennelly,  its  existence  was  proven,  and  it  is  known 
both  as  the  Kenuelly-Heaviside  layer  and  as  the 
Heaviaide  layer.  It  is  a  stratum  of  ionized  gaa 
which  condur  ts,  reflects,  and  refracts  radio  waves. 
Its  effect  varies  with  the  length  and  frequency  of 
the  radio  waves,  some  seem  to  pass  through  the 
layer  into  spate,  while  others  are  conducted  long 
distances  and  are  reflected  back  to  earth 


heavy  hydrogen:  see  HYDROGEN 
heavy  «p*j"  see  BARITB 
heavy  water  see  WATER. 

Hebbel,  Christian  Fri«drich  (krfe'tyan  frS'drfkh 
hS'bul),  1813-63,  German  dramatic  poet,  consid- 
ered the  most  powerful  tragic  dramatist  of  the 
Germany  of  hi*  period  Humbly  born,  he  waa 
largely  self-educated.  Hegel's  historical  theories 
influenced  his  work,  which  links  the  last  of  ro- 
manticism with  the  new  realism  His  first  play, 
Judith  (1839),  was  followed  by  Mana  Magdalena 
(1844,  Eng  tr  ,  1913-16),  Herod  and  Manamne 
(1850,  Eng  tr  ,  1912),  Agm*  Bernauer  (1852,  Eng 
tr  ,  1909),  Ouges  and  Hit  Ring  (1853,  Eng  tr  , 
1914),  and  the  trilogy  The  NdMlunge  (1855-00, 
Eng  tr  ,  1903)  He  also  wrote  throe  volumes  of 
poems  (1842,  1848,  1857)  and  interesting  early 
diaries  (1885-87)  See  Edna  Purdio,  Fnetlneh 
Hebbel  (1932) 

Hebbronville,  unincorporated  town  (pop  c  2,500), 
co  seat  of  Jim  Hogg  co.,  3  Texas,  E  of  Laredo.  The 
semiarid  plains  have  oil  fields  and  ranches 
Hebburn,  urban  distuct  (1931  pop  24,123;  1943 
estimated  pop.  22,700),  Durham,  England,  on  the 
Tyne  below  Newcastle  It  has  shipbuilding  and 
eugineeiing  woiks  and  electrical  industries 
Hebe  (he'bS),  in  Greek  mythology,  goddess  of 
youth,  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Hera  She  was  the 
cupbearer  of  the  Olympian  gods  and  the  personal 
attendant  of  Hera  Later  tradition  invested  her 
with  the  power  to  make  old  people  young  again, 
and  it  is  said  that  she  rejuvenated  Hercules  after 
his  ascent  to  Olvmpus  According  to  one  legend 
she  resigned  her  office  when  she  married  Hercules, 
but  according  to  another  she  was  dismissed  in  <  on- 
sequence  of  an  injury  tiebe  is  sometimes  consider- 
ed one  of  the  OLYMPIAN  gods  The  Romans  called 
her  Juvontas,  and  theie  were  several  temples  to 
her  at  Rome 

Heber  (h£'bui)  1  Eponym  of  the  Hebrews  Luke 
3  35  Eber  Gen  10  21  2  Kenite,  husband  of  Jael 
Judges  4  11,17,  524  3,  4  Benjamites  1  Chron 
8  17,22  5  Gadito  1  Chron  5  13  6  Judahite  I 
Chron  418  7  Ashente  Gen  40  17,  Nurn  2645, 
1  Chron  731,32  8  Pnest  Neh  1220 
Heber,  Reginald,  1783-1820,  English  clergyman 
and  hymn  writer  He  became  bishop  of  Calcutta 
in  1823  Several  volumes  of  hw  poems  and  of  lus 
sermons  were  published,  but  ho  is  best  known  as 
the  author  of  the  fanulmr  h>mns  The  Son  of  dotl 
Goes  Forth  to  War,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  and  From 
(ir(e?iland's  Icy  Mountains  He  also  wiotc  Narra- 
tive of  a  Journey  through  India  (1828)  and  edited 
the  works  of  Jeremy  Tavlor  See  The  Poetical 
Works  of  Reginald  Heber  (1841),  biography  bv  his 
wife,  Amelia  Hebei  (1830) 

Heber  (he'bui),  city  (pop  2,748,  alt  5,595  ft  ),  co 
seat  of  Wasatch  co  ,  N  cential  Utah,  SE  oi  Salt 
Lake  City,  settled  1H59  by  Mormons  It  IH  H  tiado 
center  of  a  ranching  area  "Hot  pots"  (hot-water 
pools  of  extinct  geysers)  are  neai  by 
Heber  Springs,  resort  town  (pop  1,650),  co  seat  of 
Cleburne  co  ,  N  cential  Ark  ,  in  a  mineial-xprmg 
aiea  of  the  Ozark  Mts  ,  laid  out  1881 
Hebert,  Jacques  Rene  (zhAk'  lumV  ahorO,  1757-94, 
French  Revolutionary  jouinalist  Ho  won  the  sup- 
port of  the  working  classes  through  his  vuulent 
paper  Pbre  Dvcheane  mid  was  piominont  in  the  COR- 
DELIERS Ho  became  then  intellectual  leader  after 
Marat's  death  Hebett  was  largely  icsponsible  for 
the  tightening  of  the  maximum  price  laws  in  tho 
HU.ION  OF  TERROR  and  for  the  Law  of  Suspects 
Violently  atheistic,  he  and  CHAUMETTE  weie  tho 
founders  of  the  extreme  cult  of  the  worship  of  Rea- 
son H6bort's  powei  over  the  Pans  commune 
thieatened  the  position  of  Robospiei  re  An  alleged 
attempt  of  the  Heber  lists  to  seize  power  served  as 
pretext  for  their  suppiession,  and  H6bert  was  guil- 
lotined The  defeat  of  Hebertiwrn  signified  the  vic- 
tory of  the  propertied  middle  classes  over  the  ox- 
tiemistleft 

Hebert,  Louis  (Iwe'aber'),  d  1027,  French  pioneer, 
known  as  the  first  Canadian  fanner  A  Paris 
apothecary,  he  spent  10  vears  (1604-14)  in  Atadia, 
and  at  Port  Royal  (now  Annapolis  Royal,  N  8  )  he 
made  some  attempts  to  farm  Soon  after  his  return 
to  France,  H6bort,  at  the  urging  of  his  friend 
Champlam,  again  set  forth  for  Canada  With  his 
family  he  settled  at  Quebec  in  1617,  the  first  imma- 
nent settler  and  fanner  in  Canada.  In  1623  he  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  land  on  the  site  of  what  is  now 
Upper  Town,  Quebec. 

Hebert,  Louis  Philippe  (twe'  fclep'  abeV),  1850- 
1917,  Canadian  sculptor  Elected  to  the  Canadian 
Academy  in  1883,  he  was  the  most  noted  sculptor 
and  monument  designer  of  his  time  in  Canada  His 
works  include  patriotic  statues  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Sir  Georges  Cartier,  and  Sir  John  Macdonald 
(Ottawa) ,  Laval  (Quebec) ,  and  King  Edward  and 
Maisonneuve  (Montreal).  After  lun  death,  the 
Evangdine  statue  for  Grand  Pr6,  N  8  ,  was  exe- 
cuted from  his  design  by  hi»  son,  Henri  Hebert, 
also  a  sculptor 

Htbertville  (a'bar'vfl),  village  (pop  1,026),  8  Quo.. 
3E  of  Lake  8t  John  and  W  of  Arvida,  in  a  lumber- 
ing and  dairy-farming  region. 
Hebrew  language,  Semitic  language  of  the  Canaan- 
ite  group    See  LANGUAGE  (table). 
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Hebrew  literature.  The  great  monument  of  the 
earliest  period  of  Hebrew  literature  is  the  OLD 
TESTAMENT,  and  the  APOCRYPHA  was  also  produced 
before  the  conquest  of  Judaea  by  Titus  The 
literature  of  the  Jews  developed  mamlv  m  the 
Hebrew  language,  although  there  were  also  works 
in  Greek,  Aramaic,  and  Arable  In  the  2d  cent, 
began  the  Talmudic  period,  which  lasted  well  into 
the  6th  cent  ;  m  these  centuries  the  great  anony- 
mous encyclopedic  work  of  religious  and  c  ivil  law, 
the  TALMUD,  was  compiled,  edited,  and  interpreted 
The  MIDEA«H — a  collection  of  HALAKAH  (found 
also  in  the  Talmud)  and  haggadir  material — like- 
wise forms  part  of  the  Hebrew  literature  of  that 
period  In  the  4th  <ent  the  TAROUM  to  the 
Pentateuch  and  to  the  Prophets  was  finished  The 
Oth  and  7th  cent  saw  the  development  of  the 
MASORA  in  Palestine  In  Babylonia  meanwhile 
many  valuable  additions  to  Hebrew  literature 
were  made  by  the  Geonim  (see  SCRIBE)  after  the 
flth  cent  Commentaries  on  the  Talmud  and 
haggadic  material  continued  to  be  written  until 
the  llth  cent  ,  when  the  Babylonian  academies 
were  suppressed  and  the  center  of  Jewish  literary 
activity  shifted  to  Spam  There,  and  to  some  extent 
in  Italy,  Hebrew  literature  flourished  for  centuries 
The  chief  language  used  was  Arabic ,  the  finest  work 
was  accomplished  in  the  realm  of  poetry — which 
was  influenced  by  Arabian  and  Indian  literature — 
and  philosophy  Philology,  exegesis,  and  codifica- 
tion also  flourished  Literature  on  philosophy  and 
ethics  was  subsequently  eclipsed  by  writings  on 
mysticism  (see  CABALA),  and  by  the  14th  cent 
the  great  cabalistic  work,  the  Xohar,  appeared 
Famous  scholars  and  authors  of  Hebrew  literature 
in  the  Middle  Ages  were  AHA  OK  SH  IBCHA,  SAADIA 
BEN  JOSEPH  AI-FA\UMI,  DUN^SH  BEN  TAMIM, 
DUNASH  BBN  IjABRAT,  GERSCHOM  BEN  JUDAH, 
AL-F\si,  Solomon  ben  Judah  IBN  G  \BIROL,  RABHI, 
JUDAH  HA-LKVI,  Abraham  ben  Meir  IBN  EZRA, 
MAIMONIDES,  IMMANUEL  BFN  SOLOMON,  Isaac 
AnK\VE,NtL,  and  Joseph  ben  Ephraim  CARO  In 
the  persecutions  following  the  Crusades,  when  tho 
Jews  were  driven  from  rountr\  to  c  ountry,  they 
c lung  to  their  literature — whu  h  leaned  m<  reasmgly 
to  mysticism  and  ascetic  ism  —and  espec  mlly  to  the 
Old  Testament  On  the  threshold  of  the  transition 
from  the  old  isolated  life  was  the  poet  Moses 
HdVMm  LTTZ/ATTO—  a  contemporary  of  the  Gaou 
of  Vilna,  ELIJAH  BEN  SOLOMON-  but  the  modern 
period  of  Hebrew  literature  reall>  began  with 
Moses  MENDELSSOHN  While  Nac  hmdn  Kohen 
KltO(  HMAL  and  Solomon  Judah  Uapoport  were 
contributing  to  biblical  criticism  and  historic  al 
sc  holarship,  writers  sue  h  us  1'eretz  (Peter)  Smolen- 
skm  were  devoting  themsches  to  Haskaluh,  or 
literature  of  enlightenment,  intended  to  shake  the 
Jews  of  Central  Europe  fiom  their  medieval  atti- 
tudes Other  important  names  of  tho  more  recent 
poiiod  arc  the  scholar  Joseph  H\L£\Y,  the  poet 
Leon  GORDON,  the  novelist  Solomon  Yakob  Abram- 
ovuh,  whose  pseudonym  was  MEN  DHL  MOCHRR 
HI-OUIM,  and  the  poet  and  journalist  lliuyim  Nah- 
nian  BIALIK  The  rise  of  ZIONISM  part uularlv  re- 
flected in  the  writings  of  Asher  Gmzhcrg  (Ahad 
Ha'am),  gave  Hebrew  literature  fresh  impetus,  and 
Palestine  became  again  the  f enter  of  publication 
in  Hebrew  Hebrew  was,  proclaimed  the  national 
language  of  the  Jews,  and  after  the  establishment 
(1948)  of  tho  state  of  Israel,  greater  opportunities 
wore  given  to  Hebrew  writers  and  scholars  Out- 
Bide  or  Israel,  tho  writing  of  the  Jews  is  ordinarily 
in  the  language  of  the  countries  in  which  they  live 
or  m  YIDDISH,  the  hterarj  use  of  which  developed 
rapidly  after  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent  See 
Nahum  Slouschz  ben  David,  The  Renascence  of 
Hebrew  Literature,  1743-1S8J  (1909) ,  H  T  Fowler, 
The  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Israel  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  1S5  DC  (1912),  K  H  Charles, 
ed  ,  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  nf  the  Old 
Testament  in  English  (1913),  A  S  Waldstem,  The 
Evolution  of  Modern  Hebrew  Literature,  1850-191% 
(1016),  Meyer  Waxman,  The  History  of  Jewish 
Literature  from  the  Close  of  the  Bible  to  Our  Oivn 
Days  (3  vols  ,  1930-36),  Lewis  Biowno,  ed ,  The 
Wisdom  of  Israel  (1945) 

Hebrew  music1  see  JKWISU  MUSIC 

Hebrews.  For  history,  see  JEWS,  for  religion,  see 
JUDAISM. 

Hebrews,  epistle  of  the  New  Testament,  the  19th 
book  in  the  usual  order  It  was  traditionally 
ascribed  to  St  Paul,  but  few  critics  accept  his  au- 
thorship It  was  written  before  A  D  90  The 
epistle  is  a  treatise  on  the  superiority  of  the  new 
religion  over  the  old  (Judaism)  The  first  part 
(1.1-4.13)  is  an  argument  that  the  mediator  of  tho 
New  Covenant,  Christ,  is  superior  to  the  angels 
(1-2)  and  to  Moses  (3  1-6),  the  mediator  of  tho 
Old,  it  closes  with  an  exhortation  to  faith  m  the 
form  of  a  commentary  on  PB.  95  7-11  (3  7-4  13) 
The  second  part  (4  14-10  18)  treats  the  pnesthood 
of  Jesus  Christ  (the  order  of  Melclu'iedek),  which 
replaces  the  priesthood  of  the  Jews  (the  order  of 
Aaron),  it  ends  with  the  sacrifice  by  Christ  of 
Himself  as  taking  away  sin  (9-10  18)  The  doc- 
trine is  followed  by  an  exhortation  (10  10-12  13) 
to  perseverance  in  the  faith,  including  a  famous 
chapter  (11)  on  faith  in  Old  testament  lives.  The 
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teaching  of  Hebrews  is  very  significant  in  tho  his- 
tory of  theology 
Hebrews,  Gospel  according  to  tho:  see  PSBCDE- 

PIORAPHA 

Hebrew  University,  at  Jerusalem  First  proposed 
m  1882,  it  was  formally  opened  in  1926.  The  insti- 
tutes of  chemistry,  microbiology,  and  Jewish  stud- 
lee  had  opened  m  1924  The  faculty  of  humani- 
ties was  established  in  1928;  of  biological  sciences, 
1931 ,  of  science,  1936  The  pre-faeulty  of  medicine 
for  postgraduate  study  was  established  m  1936, 
and  the  Hebrew  Univ  -Hadassah  Medical  School 
opened  1949  In  1940,  m  connection  with  the  agri- 
cultural research  station  at  Rehoboth,  the  school 
of  agriculture  was  opened  In  1950  the  Weizmann 
Institute  of  Science  was  merged  with  the  uni- 
versity, Albert  Einstein  was  elected  president  of 
the  American  joint  board  of  directors  Serge 
Koussevitzky  gave  (1960)  to  the  university  his 
library  of  music 

Hebrides  (he1 'bride's)  or  Western  Islands,  group  of 
more  than  600  islands,  off  W  and  NW  Scotland,  in 
ROBS  and  Cromarty  co  ,  Inverness-shire,  and  Ar- 
gyllshire Less  than  a  fifth  are  inhabited  The 
Outer  Hebrides  (sometimes  also  referred  to  as  the 
Long  Island)  are  separated  from  the  mainland 
and  from  the  Inner  Hebrides  by  the  straits  of 
Mmch  and  Little  Minch  and  the  Sea  of  the  Hebri- 
des and  extend  for  130  mi  from  the  Butt  of  Lewis 
on  LFWIH  WITH  HARRIS  to  Barru  Head  island 
Other  islands  aie  North  UIBT,  Benbecula,  South 
Uist,  BARRV,  the  FLANNAN  ISLANDS  (Seven  Hunt- 
ers), arid  SAINT  KILDA  The  Inner  Hebrides  in- 
clude tho  islands  of  SKYF,  RAABAY,  Rum,  Eigg, 
COLL,  Tyree,  Ulva,  STAFFA,  IONA,  MULL,  Sc  VRBA, 
COLONSAY,  ORONSAY,  JURA,  and  ISLAY  Fishing, 
faiming.  sheep  grazing,  manufacturing  of  tweeda 
and  othoi  woolens,  quairymg  (blate),  and  catering 
to  tourists  aie  the  chief  means  of  livelihood  The 
original  Celtic  inhabitants  wore  conquered  by  the 
Norwegians,  who  held  the  Southern  Islands,  as 
they  called  them,  until  1266  *  roru  that  time  until 
134f>  various  native  Scottish  chiefs  ruled,  and  then 
the  Macdonalcls  established  themselves  as  lords  of 
the  isles  Fiom  the  16th  cent  the  Hebrides  bo- 
longed  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  The  tales  of  Sir 
Waltei  Scott  and  of  William  Black  did  much  to 
make  the  islands  famous  The  climate  is  mild  and 
humid,  the  scenery  is  beautiful — rook,  moor,  lake, 
forest,  bog,  mountain,  and  valley  Theie  are  inter- 
esting prehistoric  and  ancient  historical  remains 
and  geological  structures  Muc  h  emigration  of  the 
inhabitants  has  taken  place  from  the  overpopu- 
lated  islands,  especially  to  Canada  in  the  20th 
cent  See  James  Boswell,  The  Journal  of  a  Tour 
to  the  Hebrides  with  Samuel  Johnson  (1785),  A  A 
MacGregor,  The  Haunted  Isles  (1933) 

Hebrides,  New    see  New  HEBRIDES 

Hebron  (he'brun)  1  Kohathite  Levite  Ex  6  18, 
Num  319,  1  Chron  62,18,  21  12  2  Judahite  1 
Chron  242.43 

Hebron,  city  (1944  estimated  pop  24,560),  S 
Palestine,  c  20  mi  SW  of  Jerusalem  Its  modern 
Arabic  name  is  El-Khahl  (glkhalel')  [Arabic,- 
friend  (of  God) ,  i  e  ,  Abraham]  The  citv  antedates 
the  biblical  record,  which  first  mentions  its  connec- 
tion with  Abraham  Here  Abraham  established 
the  family  tomb  David  lived  at  Hebron,  and 
Absalom  began  his  revolt  hero  As  an  important 
city  it  has  figured  in  every  Palestinian  war,  Maeca- 
bean,  Roman,  and  Crueaden>'  Hebron  was  very 
eaily  named  Kirjath-arba  [Heb,=city  of  \itnAj, 
and  Mamre  (m&m'rf)  [Heb,=  fat]  was  another 
name  for  the  city  or  part  of  it  There  was  always 
a  considerable  Jewish  population  In  1929  one  of 
the  worst  of  the  Arab  attacks  on  Jews  took  place 
here  The  city  is  a  shrine  of  Moslems  and  Jews 
Gen  13  18,  14  24,  23,  35  27,  Num  13  22,  Joshua 
10  36,  14  13,  15  13,  54,  20  7,  21  11,13,  Judges  1  10, 
2  Sam  2;  3,  5,  157,  2  Chron  11  10,  Neh  11  26 
For  a  different  Hebron,  see  ABDON  5 

Hebron.  1  City  (pop  1,909),  co  seat  of  Thayer  co  , 
SE  Nebr ,  on  the  Little  Blue  and  SW  of  Lincoln, 
founded  1869  ft  City  (pop  1,267),  SW  N  Dak  ,  W 
of  Bismarck,  me  1916  Bricks  are  manufactured 
from  near-by  clay  deposits  A  state  university 
mining  experiment  station  is  here 

Hecataeus  (hffk'ute'us),  fl  600  B  C  ,  Greek  traveler 
of  Miletus  His  genealogies  and  descriptions  of  the 
known  earth  were  considered  predecessors  of 
Herodotus'  work.  He  took  part  in  the  Ionian  re- 
bellion against  Persia 

Hecate  (he'kutC,  hfi'ktt),  in  Greek  mythology,  mys- 
terious moon-goddess,  daughter  of  tho  TITAN 
Coeus  After  taking  an  active  part  in  the  seai  ch  for 
PFRSEPHONE,  Hecate  was  Persephone's  attendant 
in  the  underworld,  where  she  had  the  power  to  con- 
jure Up  phantoms,  dreams,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
dead;  m  tins  aspect  she  was  the  goddess  of  ghosts 
presiding  over  witchcraft  and  sorcery  In  the  upper 
world,  she  haunted  graveyards  and  crossroads  Al- 
though she  carried  a  torch  and  brandished  a  sword 
and  was  a  giantess,  she  was  invisible  to  all  eyes  ex- 
cept those  of  the  dog,  who  howled  to  announce  her 
presence.  Tho  Athenians  sacrificed  dogs  and  black 
female  lambs  to  her  Hecate  was  often  thought  of 
as  amalgamated  with  other  moon-goddesses  such 
as  ARTEMIS  and  SELENE,  and  as  a  result  she  is  rep- 
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resented  in  Greek  art  with  three  heads  or  three 
bodies  as  in  the  statue  of  Hecate  by  Alcamenes 
Hecht,  Selig  (h?kt),  1892-1947,  American  bionhym- 
cist,  b  Austria  He  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  m  1898  and  was  graduated  from  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  (B  S  ,  1913)  and  from 
Harvard  (Ph  D  ,  1917)  After  organizing  the  lab- 
oratory of  biophysics  at  Columbia  Univ  ,  he  was 
piofessor  of  biophysic  K  there  from  1928  He  pio- 
neered in  applying  phvsioohenuc  al  principles  to 
Bonsory  physiology  and  is  known  for  his  determina- 
tion of  minimal  quanta!  requirements  at  the 
threshold  of  vision  and  for  his  successful  laboratory 


regeneration  of  visual  purple    An  advoc  ate  of  pop- 
ular scientific  education,  he  i  "     * 
Atom  (1947) 


>  wrote  Explaining  the 


Hecker,  Fnednch  Franz  Karl  (fre'drtkh  fronts'  karl' 
hcVkur),  1811-81,  German  revolutionist  He  was 
the  spokesman  of  the  radical  republicans  at  the 
Preliminary  Pailiament  of  Frankfurt  (1848)  and  a 
leader  in  tho  unsuccessful  Baden  uprising  of  1848 
Forced  into  exile,  he  settled  permanently  in  the 
United  States  and  l>ecame  a  leader  of  the  German- 
Americans  of  Illinois  A  Republican,  he  supported 
Lincoln  and  fought  in  the  Civil  War  Ho  took  part 
in  the  Liberal  Republican  movement  of  1872 

Becker,  Isaac  Thomas,  1819-88,  American  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  founder  of  the  Pauhst  Fathers,  son 
of  Prussian  immigrants  Feeling  the  general  dis- 
content of  his  day  in  the  dying  Puritanism  of  New 
England,  he  associated  with  the  transcendental- 
ists,  stayed  for  a  short  time  at  Brook  Farm,  and 
wan  a  friend  of  Thoreau.  Kmerson,  Bronson  Alcott, 
and  Orestes  Brownson  Still  dissatisfied,  he  entered 
(1844)  the  Catholic  Church,  joined  the  Redemp- 
tonst  order,  and  was  ordained  priest  (1849)  He 
returned  from  abroad  (1861)  and  worked  with 
immigrant  Catholics  in  the  United  States  He  was 
a  successful  missionary,  but  his  intense  zeal,  doubts 
of  his  own  worthiness,  ill-health,  and  his  fixed  pur- 
pose caused  a  somewhat  stormy  career  Difficul- 
ties with  his  order  caused  him  to  be  expelled,  but 
the  pope  dispensed  him  and  his  colleagues  of  then 
vows  and  allowed  them  in  1858  to  found  the  Mis- 
sionary Priests  of  St  Paul  the  Apostle  (the  Pauhst 
Fathers) — an  order  that  achieved  prominence  in 
the  United  States  Father  Hecker,  who  was  the 
superior  until  his  death,  founded  the  Paulist  organ, 
the  Catholic  World  Though  ideas  allegedly  based 
on  those  of  Hecker  were  later  condemned  as  the 
hereby  of  "Americanism,"  neither  Father  Hecker 
nor  any  other  American  priest  was  ever  charged 
with  holding  them  See  biogiaphv  by  Walter 
Elliott  (1891),  V  F  Holden,  The  Early  Years  of 
Isaac  Thomas  Hecker  (1939),  Katherine  Burton. 
Celestial  Homespun  (1943,  sernifictional) 

Heckewelder,  John  Gottlieb  Ernestus  (h?'kuvMdur), 
1743-1823,  Moravian  missionary  m  America,  b 
Bedford,  England  Coming  (1754)  to  Bethlehem. 
Pa  ,  with  his  parents,  he  later  was  indentured  to  a 
cedar  cooper,  while  acting  occasionally  as  a  mes- 
senger to  the  Indians  on  the  Suequehanna  B\ 
1771  he  was  an  ace  redited  missionary  and  assistant 
to  David  ZEISBERCJER  After  years  with  the  Penn- 
sjlvama  Indians  who  had  been  removed  to  Ohio, 
he  retired  to  Bethlehem,  Pa  in  1786,  but  he  aided 
the  US  goyernment  on  several  occasions  with 
Indian  treaties  In  1801  he  managed  the  Indian 
lands  at  Gnadenhutten,  and  he  supervised  the  re- 
moval of  the  Indians  to  Canada  He  spent  his  last 
jears  writing  numerous  accounts  of  Indian  life, 
notably  his  Account  of  the  History,  Manners,  and 
Customs  of  the  Indian  Nations,  Who  Once  Inhabited 
Pennsylvania  (1819) 

Hector,  in  the  Iliad,  leader  of  the  Trojan  forces  in 
the  TROJAN  WAR,  greatest  of  the  Trojan  heroes 
He  was  famous  for  courage  in  battle  and  devotion 
to  his  people  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  the  brother  of  Pans,  the  husband  of 
Andromache,  and  the  father  of  Astvanax  He  was 
killed  by  ACHILLES  in  revenge  for  the  death  of 
P  \TROCLL  s  In  later  times  Hector  was  worshiped 
in  Boeotia  and  the  Troad  Hector  ia  a  prominent 
character  m  Shakspere's  Trodus  and  Cretsula 

Hector,  village  (pop  1,044),  S  central  Mmn ,  E  of 
Olivia,  m  a  farming  region.  " 

Hecuba  (he'kyobbu),  in  Greek  legend,  queen  of 
Troy,  wife  of  PRIAM  The  most  famous  of  her 
many  children  were  Hector,  Cassandra,  Pans, 
Troilus,  Polyxena,  Helenus,  and  Deiphobus  After 
the  Trojan  War  she  was  taken  as  a  slave  by  Odys- 
seus She  left  the  lost  of  hei  children,  Polydorus, 
m  the  care  of  King  Polymnestor  of  Thrace,  who 
murdered  the  child  Hecuba,  m  revenge,  blinded 
the  king  and  killed  his  children  She  is  a  prominent 
character  in  two  plays  by  Euripides 

Heda,  Willem  Claasz  (vll'ip  kids'  ha'da),  1594- 
c  1678,  Dutch  still-life  painter  His  excellent 
studies  of  tempting  viands  are  seen  m  many  im- 
portant European  galleries 

Hedge,  Frederic  Henry,  180£  90,  American  Unitar- 
ian clergyman  and  author,  b  Cambridge,  Mass 
educated  in  Germany  and  at  Haivard  He  held 
several  New  England  pastorates  In  1836  he  joined 
R  W  Emerson  and  others  in  forming  the  group 
of  transcendentalists  sometimes  called  the  "Hedge 
Club"  because  it  often  met  when  Hedge  came  to 
Boston  from  Maine.  His  edition  of  Prose  Writer* 
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of  Germany  (1848)  established  him  as  a  German 
scholar  He  wrote  for  periodicals,  edited  (1857-61) 
the  Christian  Examiner,  and  wrote  Reason  in  Re- 
ligion (1865)  and  many  other  books  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  m  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School  (1857-76)  and  professor  of  German 
in  Harvard  (1872-81)  See  biography  by  O.  W. 
Long  (1940) 

hedge  [Indo-Eur.  ],  ornamental  01  protective  barrier 
composed  of  shrubs  or  small  trees  growing  in  close 
i  ows  The  plants  mav  be  allowed  to  grow  naturally 
or  they  may  be  tiimmed  to  various  heights  and 
forms  In  the  foi  mal  gardens  of  other  days,  hedges 
were  often  pruned  to  lesemble  statuary  Some  of 
the  popular  hedge  plants  are  box,  privet,  barberry, 
buckthorn,  hawthorn,  lilac,  Osage  orange,  Japanese 
yew,  Carolina  and  Canadian  hemlock,  and  dwarf 
bui  rung  bush  See  Donald  Wj  man,  Hedges,  Wind- 
breaks, and  Screens  (1938) 

hedgehog,  insectivorous,  nocturnal,  hibernating  Old 
World  animal  related  to  the  shrew  and  the  mole 
It  has  spmes  among  its  hairs  and  can  roil  itself  up 
into  a  ball  like  the  American  porcupine  which  is 
incorrectly  called  hedgehog 

Hedin,  Sven  Anders  (sven'  an'durs  hcden'),  1865-, 
Swedish  explorer  in  central  Asia  Following  soon 
after  Przhevalskv,  Hedin  explored  the  Kunlun  and 
Trans-Himalaya  ranges  and  discoveied  the  sources 
of  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Indus  rivers,  his  ac- 
count was  published  in  Scientific  Results  of  a  Jour- 
ney in  Centred  Asia,  1899-1902  (8  vols  ,  1904-8) 
and  in  Transhimalaya  (3  vols  ,  1909-12)  His  ex- 
plorations in  Tibet  were  reported  in  Southern  Tibet 
(12  vols  ,  1917-22).  Hedin  also  wrote  popular  ac- 
counts of  his  travels,  including  Across  the  Gobi 
Desert  (1931),  Jehol,  City  of  Emperors  (1931);  The 
Conquest  of  Tibet  (1934) ,  and  a  trilogy,  The  Flight 
of  the  Big  Horse  (1936),  The  Silk  Road  (1938),  and 
The  Wandering  Lake  (1940),  dealing  with  a  journey 
into  Sinkiang  prov  ,  China.  Hedin,  who  in  the 
First  World  War  publicly  expressed  support  for 
Germany,  in  1940  accepted  an  offer  by  Hitler  to 
head  a  committee  for  the  care  of  refugees.  See  his 
My  Life  as  an  Explorer  (1925) 
Hedjaz:  see  HEJAZ 

Hedmark  (hed'mark),  county  (10,586  sq  mi.:  pop. 
157,256),  SE  Norway,  bordering  on  Sweden  in  the 
east  Hamar  is  the  county  seat  Hedmark  is  the 
chief  forest  area  of  Norway.  Lumbering  is  the  mam 
industry,  especially  along  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Glomma  nver 

hedonism  (he'dunlxm,  he*'-)  [from  Gr  ,=  pleasure], 
the  doctruie  that  pleasure  is  the  highest  good  An- 
cient hedonism  expiessed  itself  in  two  ways,  the 
cruder  form  was  that  proposed  by  ARISTIPPUS  and 
the  early  CTRBNAICS,  who  believed  that  pleasure 
was  achieved  by  the  complete  gratification  of  all 
one's  sensual  desires,  on  the  other  hand,  Democ- 
ntus  and  EPICURUS,  though  accepting  the  primacy 
of  pleasure,  taught  that  it  could  best  be  attained 
through  the  rational  control  of  one's  desires  The 
eudaemomsm  of  AKIHTOTLE  is  not  properly  hedon- 
istic, as  he  emphasizes  the  superiority  of  happiness 
over  pleasure ,  he  saw  the  latter  as  a  transient  state, 
the  former  the  result  of  inner  harmony  While 
ancient  hedonism  was  egoistic,  the  modern  hedon- 
ism of  the  British  philosophers  is  umveisalistic  in 
that  it  is  conceived  in  a  social  sense — "the  greatest 
happiness  for  the  greatest  number"  (the  term 
happiness  is  closer  to  the  Aristotelian  term  pleas- 
ure) Its  modern  expression  is  in  UTILITARIANISM. 
Among  its  foremobt  exponents  are  Herbert  Spencer 
and  Leslie  Stephen  and  their  predecessors,  David 
Hume,  Jeremy  Bentham,  J  S,  Mill,  Henry  Sidg- 
wick,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton 
Hedrick,  Ulysses  Prentiss  (hfc'drlk),  1870-,  Amer- 
ican horticulturist,  b  Independence,  Iowa,  grad. 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  (B  S  ,  1893,  M  S  , 
1895)  He  taught  botany  and  horticulture  at  sev- 
eral colleges  and  served  with  the  state  agricultural 
experiment  station  of  New  York  as  horticulturist 
(1905-30)  and  as  director  (1928-37)  His  many 
works  on  cultivation  of  fruits  include  Grapes  of 
New  York  (1908),  Cyclopedia  of  Hardy  Fruits 
(1922;  2d  ed.,  1938),  Pears  of  New  York  (with  oth- 
ers, 1922),  Small  Fruits  of  New  York  (with  others, 
1923),  and  Systematic  Pomology  (1925).  He  also 
wrote  History  of  Agriculture  in  the  State  of  New 
York  (1933),  The  Land  of  the  Crooked  Tree  (1948), 
and  History  of  Horticulture  in  America  to  1860 
(1950). 

Hedwig.  Johann  (yo'han  hat'vrkh),  1730-99,  Ger- 
man botanist,  b  Transylvania.  He  was  an  author- 
ity on  the  lower  plants,  especially  mosses,  and  was 
professor  at  the  Umv.  of  Leipzig  from  1786.  The 
moss  Hedungia  is  named  for  him. 
Heem,  Jan  Davidszoon  de  (yan'da'vStson  da  hamO, 
1606-c  1683,  Dutch  painter  of  fruit  and  flower 
pieces,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  still-hie  painters 
of  Holland  He  studied  with  his  father,  David  de 
Heem,  also  a  still-life  painter  His  paintings,  about 
100  m  number,  are  found  m  leading  European 
galleries  The  Metropolitan  Museum  possesses 
three  excellent  specimens.  His  son  and  pupil,  Cor- 
nelia de  Heem  (kor'na'lfe),  c  1631-1695,  painted 
flower  pieces  in  the  manner  of  his  father  and  with 
considerable  skill,  but  without  his  father's  genius 
Heemskerck,  Maarten  van  (mar'tun  van  hams'- 
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USrk),  1498-1574,  Dutch  painter.  His  family  name 
was  Van  Veen  He  studied  in  Haarlem  under 
Score!  and  in  Rome  His  Italianate  paintings 
(showing  the  influence  of  Michelangelo)  won  him 
a  high  reputation  in  Haailem,  where  ho  was  made 
dean  of  the  painters'  guild  in  1540  and  where  much 
of  his  best  work  remains  His  St  Luke  Painting 
the  Portrait  of  the  Virgin  is  characteristic  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  has  his  portrait  of  his  father. 
Heerlen  (hur'Jun),  municipality  (pop  56,335),  Lim- 
burg  prov.,  SK  Netherlands,  ENE  of  Maastricht. 
It  is  a  coal-mining  center  and  has  textile,  stone- 
ware, cement,  and  other  manufactures. 
Heflin,  James  Thomas,  1869-,  U  S.  Senator  from 
Alabama  (1920-31),  b  Randolph  co.,  Ala.  Edu- 
cated at  Southern  Umv.  and  at  the  present  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1893  Heflin  practiced  law  in  Lafayette. 
Ala  ,  where  he  was  mayor  (1893-94)  He  served 
in  the  state  house  of  representatives  (189t>-98)  and 
in  the  U  S  House  of  Representatives  (1904-20)  be- 
fore entering  the  Senate  Known  at  first  as  "Cot- 
ton Tom"  because  of  his  <  hampiomng  of  the 
Southern  farmer,  Heflm  later  became  a  violently 
anti-Catholic  ciusader  and  supporter  of  "white  su- 
premacy," famous  for  his  theatrical  oratory  and 
distinctive  dress  His  opposition  to  Al  Smith  in 
1928  promoted  Heflin 's  defeat  for  reelection  m 
1930,  and  in  subsequent  elections  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  regaining  office  See  A  A  Michie  and  Frank 
Ryhiick,  Dixie  Demagogues  (1939). 
Heflin,  lumber  town  (pop  1,684),  co  seat  of  Cle- 
burno  co  ,  NE  Ala  ,  near  the  Tallapoosa  river  and 
the  Ga  boundary  and  E  of  Anniston;  settled  1883, 
me  1892 

Hegai  (hc'gal)  or  Hege  (ho 'go),  chamberlain  ol 
Ahasuerus.  Esther  2  3,8,15. 
hegari:  see  SORGHUM 
Hege,  same  as  HEOAI. 

Hegel,  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich  (ga'Ork  vu'hSlm 
fre'drlkh  ha'gul),  1770-1831,  German  philosopher, 
b.  Stuttgart,  son  of  a  government  clerk  Edu- 
cated in  theology  at  Tubingen,  he  acted  as  a  pii- 
vate  tutor  at  Bern  and  Frankfurt  In  1801  he  be 
came  Pnvatdocent  and  in  1805  professor  at  the 
Umv  of  Jena  While  considered  a  follower  of 
Schellmg,  he  was  developing  his  own  system,  which 
he  first  presented  in  Phenomenology  of  Mind  (1807) 
During  the  Napoleonic  occupation  Hegel  edited 
(1807-8)  a  newspaper,  which  he  left  to  become 
rector  (1808-16)  of  a  Gymnasium  at  Nuremberg 
He  then  returned  to  professorships  at  Heidelberg 
(1816-18)  and  Berlin  (1818-31),  where  he  became 
famous.  In  his  lectures  at  Berlin  he  set  forth  the 
system  elaborated  in  his  books.  Chief  among  these 
were  Science  of  Logic  (1812-16) ,  Encyclopedia  of  the 
Philosophical  Sciences  (1817),  an  outUne  of  his 
whole  philosophy,  and  Philosophy  of  Right  (1821). 
He  also  wrote  books  on  ethics,  aesthetics,  history, 
and  religion  His  interests  were  wide,  and  all  were 
incorporated  into  his  unified  philosophy  His  abso- 
lute idealism  envisaged  a  world-soul  that  develops 
out  of,  and  is  known  through,  the  dialectical  logic 
In  this  dialectic,  one  concept  (thesis)  me\itably 
generates  its  opposite  (antithesis),  and  the  inter- 
action of  these  leads  to  a  new  concept  (synthesis) 
This  in  turn  continues  the  dialectic  in  a  new  triad 
Hegel  thought  that  Kant's  categories  did  not  go 
far  enough  Thus,  the  idea  of  being  is  basic,  but  it 
evokes  its  antithesis,  not  being,  and  the  two  are  not 
mutually  exclusive  for  they  necessarily  pioduco 
the  synthesis,  becoming  The  study  of  nature  and 
mind  reveal  reason  as  it  realizes  itself  in  cosmology 
and  history.  The  world  process  is  the  absolute,  the 
active  principle  which  does  not  transcend  reality 
but  exists  through  and  in  it  The  universe  develops 
by  a  self-creating  plan,  proceeding  from  astral 
bodies  to  the  world,  from  the  mineral  kingdom  to 
the  vegetable,  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  the 
animal  In  society  the  same  progress  can  be  dis- 
covered, man's  activities  lead  to  property,  which 
leads  to  law  Out  of  the  relationship  between  the 
individual  and  law  develops  the  synthesis  of  ethics, 
where  both  the  interdependence  and  the  freedom 
of  individuals  interact  to  produce  the  state.  The 
state  thus  is  a  totality  above  all  individuals,  and 
since  it  is  a  unit,  its  highest  development  is  rule  by 
monarchy  Such  a  state  is  an  embodiment  of  the 
absolute  idea.  In  his  study  of  history,  Hegel  re- 
views the  story  of  states  which  hold  sway  over 
lesser  peoples  until  a  higher  representative  of  the 
absolute  evolves  Though  much  of  his  develop- 
ment was  questionable,  the  concept  of  the  conflict 
of  cultures  stimulated  historical  analysis  Hegel 
considered  art  as  a  closer  approach  to  the  absolute 
than  government  In  the  history  of  art  he  dis- 
tinguishes three  periods — the  Onental,  the  Greek, 
ana  the  romantic.  He  found  that  the  modern 
romantic  form  of  art  cannot  encompass  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Christian  ideal  Religion  thus  is  close 
to  art  as  it  is  to  all  development  Hegel  taught 
that  religion  moved  from  worship  of  nature  through 
a  senes  of  stages  to  Christianity,  where  Christ 
represents  the  union  of  God  and  man,  of  spirit  and 
matter  Philosophy  goes  beyond  religion,  for  it 
enables  man  to  comprehend  the  absolute.  The 
whole  system  presents  nearly  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties of  comprehension,  and  any  short  restate- 


ment is  bound  to  be  incomplete  and  misleading. 
Hegel  has  stimulated  many  subsequent  philoso- 
phies, some  of  which  have  been  distortions  Thus, 
the  Hegelian  theoiy  of  the  state  was  the  guiding 
force  of  the  Young  Hegelians,  who  sought  the  uni- 
fication of  Germany  Hegelian  dialectic  appealed 
strongly  to  the  socialists,  especially  LassaJle  and 
Karl  Marx,  and  the  Marxian  dialectic  continued 
m  the  dootunes  of  Lenin  and  his  followers  After 
Hegel's  death  his  philosophies  of  history,  aesthetics, 
and  religion  woie  collated  from  lecture  notes  and 
published.  See  Sidney  Hook,  From  Hegel  to  Marx 
(1936) ,  Israel  Knox,  The  Aesthetic  Theories  of  Kant, 
Hegel,  and  Schopenhauer  (1936),  G  R  C  Muro, 
An  Introduction  to  Hegel  (1940),  Herl>ert  Maicuse, 
Hegel  and  the  Rise  of  Modern  Social  Theoiy  (1941) 

hegemony  (MjS'miine,  Ii6-,  h8'jumo"nc,  he/gu-) 
[Gr ,  -"leadership],  dominance,  especially  of  one 
Greek  city-state  over  others  The  free  Gieok  city- 
states  produced  the  best  soldiers  m  the  world,  but 
the  governments  so  weakened  themselves  by  wars 
over  hegemony  that  they  fell  prey  to  Macedon  and 
latei  to  Rome  When  the  city  -states  lost  their 
independence,  they  lost  their  cultural  leadership  of 
the  world  and  their  significance  in  history  The 
greatest  of  the  wais  over  hegemony  was  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  each 
strengthened  by  allies  The  subjugation  of  all 
GR&KCE  bv  Macedon  resulted 

hegira  or  hejira  (hejl'iu,  a  more  etymological  pro- 
nunciation would  be  Wjtru)  [Arabic  ft tjra- de- 
parture], the  flight  of  the  prophet  MOHAMMKD 
from  Mecca,  June.  622  He  fled  to  escape  his 
enemies  in  his  native  city  and  wont  to  Yathiib, 
where  he  became  ruler,  Yathrib  changed  its  name 
to  MEDINA  The  Mohammedan  era  is  dated  from 
the  hegira  (really  from  July  16,  622,  the  beginning 
of  the  year),  because  the  Prophet  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  the  foundation  of  ISLAM  until  ho  came 
to  Medina  The  abbreviation  A  H  is  used  befoie 
years  of  the  hegira,  like  A  D  in  Christendom 

Heiberg,  Gunnar  Edvard  Rode  (goo'nur  M'vai 
ro'du  ha'bar),  1867-1929,  Noiwegian  dramatist 
Director  of  the  Bergen  National  Theater  (1884- 
88),  he  was  author  of  successful  plavs,  including 
Tante  Ulrikke  (1883),  The  Balcony  (1894,  Kng  tr  , 
1922).  King  Midas  (1890),  a  satire  on  Bjornson, 
and  The  Tragtdy  of  Lore  (1904,  Kng  ti  in  T  H 
Dickinson,  Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists,  Soi  2, 
1921) 

Heiberg,  Johan  Ludvig  (yoh&n'  loodhAP  hl'bai), 
1791-1860,  Danish  poet,  dramatist,  and  critic, 
director  of  the  National  Theatoi  In  1814  he  wioto 
The  Marionette  Theater  He  studied  in  Franc  e  from 
1819  to  1822,  and  was  foi  thieo  veais  piofessor  of 
Danish  at  Kiel  Rfrtuining  to  Copenhagen,  ho 
composed  many  vaudevilles,  based  on  French  mod- 
els but  Danish  in  subject  and  humor  He  edited 
and  wrote  for  suveial  influential  critical  journals 
and  published  a  nuinbei  of  plays,  including  Tht 
Hill  of  the  Elves  (1828),  the  most  frequently  pei- 
formed  Danish  play 

Heidegger,  Martin  (mar'ten  hl'dcgur),  1889-,  Ger- 
man philosopher  He  was  professor  at  the  Umv  of 
Marburg  (192.J-28)  and  at  the  Umv.  of  Berlin 
(1928-33)  and  was  rector  at  Bet  1  in  after  1»« 
Heidegger  is  regarded  us  the  father  of  atheistn 
existentialism,  and  the  most  popular  exponent  of 
this  school,  Jean  Paul  Sartre,  studied  under  him 
Combining  two  theories  c  urrent  in  European 
thought  during  the  19th  cent  —the  phenomenology 
of  Hu»seil  and  pait  of  fcxiHTEN'iiALisM  as  promul- 
gated by  Kierkegaard — Heidegger  built  an  ontol- 
ogy of  human  existence  From  Kierkegaard  he 
takes  as  his  problem  the  tragic  nature  of  being  m  j, 
finite  world  and  the  sense  of  anguish  and  foi  lorn- 
ness  which  oppresses  man  as  he  recognizes  the  in- 
evitable limits  of  his  life  From  phenomenology  he 
accepts  introspection  and  subjective  examination 
as  legitimate  tools  for  the  anahsis  of  human  na- 
ture, thereby  rejecting  the  restraints  and  consola- 
tions of  conventional  philosophical  and  religious 
method.  Since  man  is  the  only  being  capable  of 
questioning  himself,  he  is  the  only  being  in  which 
existence  precedes  essence  By  questioning  he  ma\ 
comprehend  the  nature  of  existence  and,  accepting 
its  conditions  within  the  essential  relationships  of 
the  individual  to  the  world  and  to  other  existcnts, 
he  may  transcend  the  everyday  world  of  the  non- 
inquiring  anyone  and  assert  his  essence  and  destiny 
through  "Resolute  Decision "  This  solution  js 
secular  and  depersonalized,  differing  in  these  as- 
pects from  the  position  of  Kierkegaard,  who  an- 
swers the  problem  through  the  individual's  escape 
from  brutal  reality  into  the  plane  of  faith  Heideg- 
ger's thesis  is  presented  in  Sein  und  Zeit  (1927, 
Eng  tr  ,  Existence  and  Being,  1949),  a  work  which 
was  an  important  source  for  Sartre's  L'Etre  et  Ic 
neant.  Other  writings  include  Vom  Wesen  des 
Grundes  (1929),  Kant  und  dot  Problem  aer  Meta- 
physik  (1929),  Was  ist  Metaphysikf  (1929)  and 
Holderlin  und  das  Wesen  aer  Ihchtung  (1936). 

Heidelberg  (hl'dulburg,  Ger.  hl'dulberk)  city  (pop. 
111,766),  N  Baden,  W  Germany,  celebrated 

chiefly  for  its  university  and  student  bfe.    It  is 

idyllically  situated  on  the  Neckar,  in  a  valley 

covered  with  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  has  a 

famous  castle  (15th- 17th  cent.)  and  several  medi- 
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eval  and  Renaissance  houses  and  churches  The 
castle  cellar  contains  the  Heidelberg  Tun,  a  gigan- 
tic wme  cask  with  a  capacity  of  about  49,000  gal 
In  the  Second  World  War,  Heidelberg  suffered  no 
important  damage  First  mentioned  in  the  12th 
cent ,  Heidelberg  was  acquired  (1226)  by  the  count 
palatine  of  the  Rhine  and  until  1720  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  electors  palatine  (see  PALATINATE) 
It  was  devaatatod  in  1622  by  imperial  troops  under 
Tilly  and  in  1689  and  1693  by  the  French  The 
Univ  of  Heidelberg  (Ruprocht-Karl-Umvetsitat) 
was  founded  m  1386  by  Klector  Rupert  I  It  be- 
came a  bulwark  of  the  Reformation  in  the  16th 
cent ,  declined  after  the  Thirty  Yearn  War,  and, 
recovering  after  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  became  the 
most  famous  university  of  Geunanv  Student  life 
in  19th-century  Heidelberg,  with  its  duels,  songs, 
and  romance,  has  been  much  publicized  in  various 
adaptations  of  a  novel,  Karl  Heinnch,  by  Wilhelm 
MeYER-FflnsTt-R  Actually,  Heidelberg  was  and 
remains  also  a  center  of  serious  studies  and  has 
pioduccd  generations  of  scholars  as  well  as  dueling 
scars  The  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  a  profession 
of  faith  of  the  German  Reformed  (Calvimstie) 
Church,  drawn  up  on  the  request  of  Elector  Fred- 
erick III  and  published  in  1563  It  gained  wide 
repute  and  was  adopted  by  several  REFORMED 
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Heidelberg    (hl'dulburg),    borough    (pop     2,239), 

Allegheny  co  ,  SW  Pa  ,  near  Pittsburgh 
Heidelberg  College  see  TIFFIN,  Ohio 
Heidelberg  man  see  MAN,  PRIMITIVE 
Heidenstam,  Verner  von  (veVnur  ftin  ha'dunstam), 
1859-1940,  Swedish  lyue  poet,  novelist,  and  es- 
sayist His  first  volume  of  poetry,  Pilgrimage  and 
Wanderyears  (1888),  challenged  the  contemporary 
naturalistic,  utilitarian  Swedish  literature  Poems 
(1895)  and  New  Poems  (1915)  established  Heiden- 
wtarn  as  one  of  Sweden's  great  lyn<  poets  In  the 
historical  novels  The  Charles  Men  (1897-98,  Eng 
ti  ,  1920),  Saint  Birgitta's  Pilgrimage  (1901),  and 
The  Tree  of  the  Folkungs  (2  vols  ,  1905-7,  Kng  tr  , 
1925)  he  evoked  a  sense  of  the  continuing  unity  of 
a  nation's  past  and  present  m  its  cultural  develop- 
ment In  such  essays  as  "Renascence"  (1889)  the 
themeof  nationalism  is  further  developed  In  1910 
the  Nobel  Prize  in  Literature  was  awarded  to  Hei- 
denstam  Some  of  his  poems  have  been  translated 
as  Sweden's  Laureate  Seltctfd  Poems  (tr  by  C  W 
Stork,  1910)  See  Alnk  Gustafson,  Six  Scandina- 
vian Nou  lists  (1940) 

Heifetz,  Jascha  (yl'shu  hl'flts),  1901-,  Russian- 
American  violinist  At  the  age  of  six  he  made  his 
debut  in  his  native  city,  Vilna,  afterward  becoming 
a  pupil  of  Leopold  Auei  at  the  St  Petersburg  Con- 
servatory After  plavmg  with  great  success  in 
Europe,  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1917,  he 
has  been  ranked  as  one  of  the  world's  foremost 
violinists  He  has  transcribed  a  number  of  works 
for  the  violin  and,  under  the  pseudonym  Jim  Hoyl, 
is  the  composer  of  one  01  two  popular  songs 

Hetjermans,  Herman  (her'nian  hl'urm.ins),  1864- 
1924,  Dutch  dramatist  He  was  of  Jewish  descent, 
and  much  of  his  work  treated  life  among  the  Dutch 
Jews  His  dramas  include  Op  Hoop  lan  Zcgen 
(1900,  Eng  tr  .  The  Good  Hope,  1928) 

Heiio,  Korea   see  PIONCJ^ANO 

Heilbronn  (hilbrOn'),  city  (pop  52,745),  N  Wurt- 
tomberg,  W  Germany,  on  the  Neckat  It  has  ma- 
chinery, tool,  and  other  manufactures  Of  pre- 
Carolmgiari  origin,  Heilhronn  became  a  free 
imperial  city  in  1281  Though  it  suffered  in  the 
wars  of  the  16th  cent ,  particularly  in  the  Peasants' 
War,  Hoilbronn  rose  to  groat  commercial  prosperity 
in  the  late  16th  and  early  17th  cent  In  the  19th  cent 
it  acquired  industrial  importance  In  the  Second 
World  War  most  of  the  old  cit\  was  destio>ed 
The  G6tzenturm,  a  tower  built  in  1 392,  mentioned 
in  Goethe's  ftOtz  von  Berhchingen,  is  undamaged 
Gotz  von  Berhchingen  was  a  prisonci  heie  in  1522 

Heihgenblut  (hl*ttgunbloot'),  village  in  Cannthia, 
W  cential  Austria,  at  the  foot  of  the  GnossuLoc'K- 
NFU  It  is  a  famous  place  of  pilgi image,  in  its 
Gothic  church  (1483)  is  a  vial  which  according  to 
tiadition  contains  some  of  Christ's  blood 

Heilprin,  Angelo  (hll'pim),  1853-1907,  American 
naturalist,  b  Hungary  He  was  brought  to  the 
United  States  in  1850,  but  was  educated  abroad. 
He  was  long  associated  with  the  Academy  of  Nat- 
'ural  Sciences  and  the  Wagner  1'iee  Iiihtitute  of 
Science,  both  in  Philadelphia  He  accompanied 
Peary  on  his  fust  arctic  expedition  (1891)  and 
headed  the  relief  expedition  of  1892,  as  described 
in  his  Arctic  Problem  (1893)  His  books  include 
descriptions  of  his  travels  and  two  works  on  the 
eiuption  of  Mont  Pelee 

Heilungkiang  (h&1c5oiig'kyang',~jeu.rig'),  Mandarin 
Het-lung-chiang,  province  (99,522  sq  mi  ,  pop. 
2,860,037),  NE  China.  The  capital  w  Peian  This 
province,  a  part  of  Manchuria,  was  created  in  1945 
from  the  eastern  section  of  the  foimer  province  of 
llcilungkiang.  On  the  north  and  west  the  Amur 
river  separates  Heilungkiang  from  the  USSR  The 
chief  lange  of  this  largely  mountainous  province  is 
the  Little  Khingan  The  southern  region,  crossed 
by  the  Nonni  river,  is  economically  the  most  im- 
portant, and  it  alone  has  railroad  service  Most  of 
ita  inhabitants  are  Chinese,  who  raise  soybeans  and 
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grains  in  exportable  surplus  The  Manchu  and 
Mongol  inhabitants  of  the  north  are  pastoral  no- 
mads In  1949  the  Communists  made  W  Heilung- 
kiang a  part  of  the  Inner  Mongolian  Autonomous 
Region, 

Heimdall  (ham'dal) ,  in  Norse  mythology,  the  watch- 
man of  Asgard  He  lives  at  the  end  of  the  bridge 
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Hem«,  Heinnch  (hln'rlkh  hl'nu),  1797-1866,  Ger- 
man poet,  b  Dusseldorf,  of  a  poor  Jewish  family 
A  rich  uncle  gave  him  a  start  in  business  and,  after 
Heinnch's  dismal  failure,  sent  him  to  law  school  at 
Bonn  and  Gottmgen  He  left  Gottingen  after  a 
duel  and  wan  m  Beilm  for  a  time  There  Rahel  von 
Varnhagen  introduced  him  into  a  literary  circle, 
and  m  1822  UcdvMe  appeared,  his  first  volume  of 
poems  In  1825  he  nominally  embraced  Christian- 
ity in  order  to  be  qualified  by  G6ttmgen  as  a  law- 
yer, but  he  did  not  enter  legal  or  civil  service  His 
early  poems  and  his  tragedies,  Almansor  and  Wil- 
liam Ratcliff,  failed  to  gain  public  approval,  but  he 
sprang  into  fame  with  the  exquisite  prose  of  the 
first  of  his  sketches  of  travel,  Die  Harzreise  (the 
Harz  journey]  (1826),  and  the  lyrics  and  ballads  of 
his  Buch  der  Lieder  [book  of  songs]  (1827)  In 
sympathy  with  the  liberal  and  nationalistic  revolu- 
tionary ideals  of  Young  Germany,  he  considered 
himself  "a  son  of  the  French  Revolution  "  In  1831 
he  left  Germany  for  Paris,  whore  he  remained  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  He  was  correspondent  for  Ger- 
man newspapers,  was  for  a  time  a  Samt-Simoniat, 
and  for  many  years  leceived  a  pension  from  the 
French  government  He  married  Eug6mo  Mirat 
(called  Matluldo),  who  had  been  his  mistress,  but 
his  marriage  was  unhappy  Heine's  life  was  em- 
bittered by  his  own  temperament  Ho  quarreled 
violently  with  almost  all  ins  friends,  and  he  issued 
frequent  polemics  against  his  enemies  His  piercing 
wit  made  matters  woise  In  1848  he  was  first 
stricken  with  the  syphilis  of  the  spine  that  con- 
demned him  to  his  'mattress  grave"  from  1849 
until  his  death  In  his  last  years  he  was  cared  for 
by  his  faithful  "Mouche,"  the  woman  who  used  the 
pen  name  Camille  Selden  Heine's  work  has  been 
interpreted  and  reinterpreted  by  later  critics  in  the 
light  of  Jewish  influenc  es  the  conflict  of  his  roman- 
tic ism  and  his  revolutionary  tenets,  his  devotion  to 
classical  literature,  and  his  reaction  to  the  anti- 
Semitic  elements  of  his  time  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  forces  shaping  his  art,  Heine's  lyrics  and 
ballads  are  recognized  as  among  the  finest  in  world 
literature  Manv  of  his  poems  were  set  to  music  by 
Schubert  Brahms,  and  Schumann  and  are  still 
widely  sung,  the  Lorelei  is  the  most  notable  exam- 
ple His  later  poems  (Neue  (fedichte,  1847,  and 
Letzte  GedifMe,  1853)  lack  some  of  the  fervor  and 
fine  music  of  his  earlier  hues  but  are  still  of  first 
quality  His  satnes  both  in  verse  (e  g  ,  Atta  Troll) 
and  m  piose  (such  as  his  eastigation  of  Germany 
in  Deutschland)  display  his  barbed  wit  and  his 
penetiating  criticisms  of  the  social  order  His 
works  are  among  the  best  of  the  19th  cent  Best 
known  of  them  are  the  Rewebilder  [pictures  of 
travels),  in  the  manner  of  Die  Harzmse  These 
appeared  in  1827,  1S30,  and  18J1  Almost  all 
Heine's  works  have  been  translated  into  English, 
but  the  translation  of  his  hues  has  been,  for  the 
most  part,  unsuccessful  because  their  value  depends 
so  much  upon  their  tender  cadences  and  the  subtle 
relationships  of  word  and  thought  The  entue 
works  of  Heine  were  banned  during  the  Nazi  re- 
gime, which  attributed  "Die  Lorelei"  to  an  un- 
known author  C  G  Leland,  Sir  Robert  Randolph 
Garran,  Elizabeth  Sharp,  E  A  Bowung,  Havelock 
Ellis,  Humbert  Wolfe,  and  Louis  Untermever  have 
been  among  his  translators  Among  the  earlv  im- 
portant works  on  Heine  in  English  are  the  essay 
by  Matthew  Arnold  in  Essays  in  Criticism  (1865) 
and  biographies  bv  William  Stigand  (1880)  and 
William  Shaip  (1888)  Among  later  biographies 
are  Lewis  Browne  and  Elsa  Weihl,  That  Man  Heine 
(1927),  H  G  Atkins,  Heine  (1929),  Antomna 
Vallentin,  Poet  in  Exile  (1934),  and  Louis  Unter- 
mever, Heinnch  Heine,  Paradox  and  Poet  (1937) 
Soo  also  The  Poetry  and  Prose  of  Heinrich  Heine 
(od  by  Fredoiic  Ewen,  1948). 

Heinnch,  Anthony  Philip,  1781-1861,  American 
composer,  conductor,  and  violinist,  b  Schonbu- 
chel,  Bohemia  He  settled  in  the  United  States  in 
1816,  spending  some  time  m  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh  In  Kentucky  (1818-2J),  he  gave  a 
number  of  concerts  m  which  he  figured  as  com- 
poser, conductor,  pianist,  and  violinist  In  one  he 
presented  Beethoven's  First  Symphony,  the  first 
performance  in  America  of  anv  Beethoven  sym- 
phony He  was  later  active  in  Boston,  London,  the 
Continent,  and  New  York,  where  he  died 

Heinse,  Johann  Jakob  Wilhelm  (ycVhan  ya'k6p 
vu'hClm  hin'tni),  1749-1803,  German  art  critic  and 
novelist  His  best -known  work  is  the  Utopian 
romance  Ardinghello  und  die  glticksdigen  Inseln 
(1787,  Eng  tr  ,  Ardmghello,  or,  An  Artist's  Ram- 
bles in  Sictiy,  1839) 

Heinsius,  Daniel  (bin's? us),  1580-1655,  Dutch  clas- 
sicist One  of  the  most  famous  of  Renaissance 
scholars,  he  edited  many  Latin  authors,  c  ornposed 
fine  Latin  poetry,  and  wrote  m  Dutch  as  well  His 
son,  Ntkolaas  Heinsius  (no/kolas),  1620-81,  waa 
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almost  as  famous  as  his  father,  but  rather  for  his 
Latin  poetry  (which  is  unrivaled  in  elegance  among 
moderns)  than  for  his  scholarship,  somewhat  lesa 
brilliant  than  his  father's 

Heintzelman,  Samuel  Peter  (hln'tsulmun),  1805-80, 
Union  general  in  the  Civil  War,  h  Manheim,  Pa  , 
grad  Went  Point,  1826  He  fought  at  both  battles 
of  Bull  Run  (1861,  1862)  and  in  the  PENINSULAR 

Heinze,  Fredenck  Augustus  (hln'ze),  1869-1914, 
American  copper  magnate,  b  Brooklyn,  N  Y  He 
went  (1889)  to  Butte,  Mont  ,  as  engineer  for  a 
mining  company  His  clever  operations  in  pro- 
moting ventures  pushed  him  forward  In  1893  he 
organized  the  Montana  Ore  Purchasing  Company, 
built  a  smelter,  and  soon  was  cutting  in  on  the 
claims  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company, 
which  was  controlled  by  Standaul  Oil  Biilliant 
and  aggressive,  F  Augustus  Heinze  was  a  more 
striking  figure  than  William  A  Clark  or  Marcus 
Daly  He  won  sympathy  as  a  knight  pitted  against 
the  "interests,"  but  he  was  ultimately  unsuccess- 
ful In  190b  he  sold  most  of  his  holdings,  and  the 
United  Copper  Company,  which  he  founded,  went 
down  in  the  Panic  of  1907  See  C  B  Glasscock, 
The  War  of  the  Copper  Kings  (1935) 
heir,  person  designated  by  law  to  succeed  to  the 
ownership  of  property  of  another  if  that  other  does 
not  make  a  contrary  disposition  of  it  by  WILL. 
A  person  who  takes  a  legacy  left  to  him  by  will  is 
not  an  heir  but  a  legatee  The  property  which  the 
heir  receives  is  his  inheritance  Original!)  the 
common  law  confined  the  term  heir  to  an  inheritor 
of  real  estate,  the  persons  to  whom  the  personal 
property  of  the  deceased  went  were  called  the  next 
of  km  or  the  distributees  The  group  of  heirs  of  a 
man  may  differ  from  the  group  which  the  law 
recognizes  as  his  next  of  km,  but  the  law  which 
dictates  the  constitution  of  both  groups  is  now 
largely  statutory,  and  in  many  states  of  the 
United  States  the  statutes  have  abolished  all  dis- 
tinction When  title  to  property  is  in  a  living  man 
and  his  heirs,  the  meaning  is  merelv  that  the  man 
has  absolute  ownership  of  the  property  and  can  do 
what  he  wishes  with  it  An  heir  apparent  survives 
the  owner  of  it  An  heir  presumptive  is  in  the  same 
position  except  that  his  claim  mav  be  superseded, 
as  bv  the  birth  of  one  more  closely  related  to  the 
owner  These  terms  are  much  used  with  regard 
to  dynastic  succession,  an  heir  apparent  is  in  such 
connection  the  undisputed  heir  to  the  throne  if  he 
survives  the  incumbent,  an  heir  presumptive  is 
one  who  will  inherit  the  throne  unless  some  un- 
foreseen event  intervenes- — especially  the  birth  of  a 
child  to  the  incumbent 

Heisenberg,  Werner  (vPr'nur  ht'zunWrk),  1901-, 
German  phj  sicist  I' or  his  theory  of  quantum  me- 
c  hamc&  (1925)  and  the  discovery  of  allotropu  forms 
of  hydrogen  he  received  the  1932  Nobel  Prize  m 
Physic  s  In  1927  ho  enunciated  the  principle  of  un- 
certainty (or  indetermmancy)  which  held  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  at  the  same  time  both  the 
position  and  the  velocity  of  an  electron,  he  sug- 
gested, therefore,  that  laws  governing  subatomic 
phenomena  should  be  stated  in  terms  of  observable 
properties,  sue  h  as  intensity  and  frequency  of  ra- 
diation Heisenl>erg  taught  at  the  universities  of 
Leipzig  (1927-41)  and  Berlin  (1942-45)  and  became 
director  (1942)  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelrn  Institute  of 
Physics  (reorganized  as  the  Max  Planck  Institute 
of  Phjsus) 

Heiser,  Victor  George  (hl'zur),  1873-,  American 
phj  su  mn  and  public  health  specialist,  b  Pennsyl- 
vania,  M  D  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadel- 
phia, 1897  He  joined  (1898)  the  US  Public 
Health  Serv  u  e  as  an  asbistant  surgeon  and  served 
on  special  missions  abroad  In  1903  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  quarantine  officer  of  the  immigration 
service  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  he  re- 
mained as  director  of  health  (1905-15) ,  he  was  in- 
strumental m  establishing  there  many  hospital^ 
and  the  medical  school  connected  with  the  Univ 
of  the  Philippines  Subsequently  ,  as  associate  di- 
rector (1915-34)  of  the  International  Health  Di- 
vision, Rockefeller  Foundation,  he  \isited  scores 
of  lands  stud}  ing  and  organizing  the  work  of  com- 
bating disease  Plague,  cholera,  smallpox,  hook- 
worm, leprosy ,  and  malaria  are  some  of  the  disease* 
against  which  his  efforts  were  dnected  After  re- 
tiring (1934)  from  his  position  with  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  he  worked  as  c  onsultant  m  public  and 
industrial  health  In  addition  tohis  technical  works 
he  wrote  An  Amerifan  Doctor's  Odyssey  (1936), 
You're  the  Doctor  (1939),  and  Toughen  Up,  Amer- 
ica (1941) 

Hejaz  or  Hedjaz  (both  hejaz',  hejaz'),  region,  NW 
Saudi  Arabia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  the  Red 
Sea,  extending  south  to  about  lat  20°  N  The  re- 
gion is  mainly  a  mountain  range  and  plateau,  both 
by  ing  between  the  narrow,  low  coastal  strip  and  the 
interior  desert  There  are  several  oases  and  some 
warlis  (waterc  ourses)  where  c  rops  are  raised  Each 
year  many  Moslem  pilgrims  come  into  the  Hejaz  to 
visit  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  in- 
fidels are  excluded  from  much  of  the  region  Orig- 
inally a  province  of  Turkey,  the  Hejaz  was  in  1916 
proclaimed  independent  by  Husein  ibn  All,  the 
sherif  of  Mecca,  who  with  the  aid  of  T.  E.  Lawrence 
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the  Clyde.  A  resort,  it  ia  a  point  of  departure  for 
steamers  to  Gareloehhead,  Dunoon,  Glasgow, 
and  Greenock  It  was  named  for  the  wife  of  Sir 
James  Colquhoun,  who  founded  it  in  1777. 

Heleph    (h$1gf)     [Heb ,  -exchange],    unidentified 

town,  NE  Palestine.  Joshua  19  33 
Helez  (he'~)     1  One  of  David's  guard.    2  Sam. 
23  2fi,  1  Chron    11  27.    2  Descendant  of  Jerah- 
mecl    1  Chron  2  39. 

Helgoland  (hel'goland*.  Ger  hSl'golant*)  or  Heli- 
goland (hcVHgol&nd*),  island,  area  less  than  150 
acres,  Germany,  in  the  North  Sea,  c  40  ml  NNW 
of  Cuxhaven.  Formed  of  constantly  eroding  red 
sandstone,  it  rises  o  160  ft.  above  the  sea  and  is 
covered  by  grazing  land  of  an  intense  green.  Its 
pictureaquenesa  made  it  a  favorite  tourist  resort 
before  the  Second  World  War  Formerly  a  Danwh 
possession,  the  island  was  occupied  by  the  English 
in  1807  and  formally  ceded  to  England  in  1814  In 
1800  Great  Britain  traded  it  to  Germany  for  Zanzi- 
bar The  German  fortifications  were  razed  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  hut  in 
19  i6  Germany  rcfortified  Helgoland  and  m  the 
Second  World  War  used  it  as  a  naval  base  In  1947 
the  Butish  occupation  authorities,  after  evacu- 
ating ita  population  (mostly  fishermen),  blew  up 
the  fortifications  and  part  of  the  island  in  the  larg- 
est known  non-atomic  blast 

Helgoland  Bight,  indentation  in  the  coast  of  the 
North  Sea  S  and  E  of  Helgoland,  Germany  Here 
in  1914  the  British  defeated  the  Germans  in  the 
first  serious  naval  battle  of  the  First  World  War. 

Heli  (he'll),  father  of  St  Joseph    Luke  3.23. 

Heliand  (hf'lerind,  ha'le&ndj  [Old  Saxon, -Savior], 
Old  Saxon  poem  of  5,983  linos,  a  narrative  of  the 
life  of  Christ  in  alhteiative  verse,  written  c  825 

Helianthus.  see  BUNFLOWIR 

Helicon  (he'llkSn),  Gr  Ehkon  (51<-'k6n),  mountain 
group,  central  Greece,  in  Boeotia  It  is  c  25  mi 
long  and  rims  to  5,736  ft  In  dock  legend  it  was 
the  abode  of  the  MUSKS.  The  fountains  of  Hippo- 
trene  and  Aganippe  are  on  the  slopes  of  Mt  Heli- 
con The  temple  of  the  Muses  wan  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which 
were  Thespiao  and  \scra.  home  of  Hesiod 

helicopter  (he'WkSptur,  he')  [Gr, -spiral  winged], 
t>pe  of  rotor  aircraft  in  which  lift  is  obtained  by 
means  of  one  or  more  power-driven  horizontal  pro- 
pellers This  method  of  flight  was  orie  of  the  ear- 
liest considered,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  the  10th 
cent ,  descubed  its  possibilities  Although  the 
helicopter  has  not  been  extensivel>  used  for  long- 
distance transportation,  it  has  proved  of  great 
value  for  certain  special  purposes,  e  g ,  air-sea 
rescue  and  some  kinds  of  aeroniagnctic  aurveving 
Its  particular  fitness  for  these  and  similar  purposes 
lies  in  the  high  degree  of  maneuverability  and  of 
control  of  the  craft  possible  even  down  to  zero  air 
speed  See  II  F  Gregory,  Anything  a  Horse  Can 
/5o(l944),C  B  F  Maoaulay,  The  Helicopter*  Arc 
Coming  (1944),  C  L  Morris,  Pioneering  the  Heli- 
copter (1945) ,  A  H  Stevens,  Jr  ,  The  How  of  the 
Helicopter  (1946) 

Heligoland*  see  HELGOLAND 

Hehodorus  (he'leodO'rus),  fl  175  B  C  .  Sjrian 
statesman  The  treasurer  of  Seleueus  IV  (Seleurus 
Philopator),  ho  murdered  the  king,  hoping  to  usurp 
the  throne  According  to  2  Muc  3  he  entered  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  in  attempting  to  take 
the  treasure  he  was  prevented  bj  three  angels 
Joseph  us  does  not  mention  this  uu  ident  It  is  de- 
picted in  a  fresco  bj  Raphael  at  the  Vatican 

Heliodorus  of  Emesa  (6'musu),  fl  2d  or  3d  cent , 
Syrian  Greek  writer  He  wrote  the  romance  Aethi- 
opica,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  surviving  Greek 
romances  He  was  a  native  of  Emesa,  but  little  else 
is  known  surely  of  his  life.  He  possibly  antedates 
ACHILLES  TATIUS 

Heliogabalus  (heleoga'bulas)  or  Elagabalus  (Mu- 
ga'bulus),  c  205-222,  Roman  emperor  (218-22) 
He  was  a  priest  of  the  sun-god  at  Einesa  and  was 
named  Varius  Avitus  Basjuanus.  He  was  a  cousin 
of  CAHAPALU;  according  to  the  claims  (almost  cer- 
tainly false)  of  his  ambitious  mother  and  grand- 
mother, he  was  the  son  of  Caracalla.  Ho  was  chosen 
by  the  troops  in  Syria  aa  emperor  in  opposition  to 
the  legitimate  heir,  Macrinua  When  Mac  rinus  was 
defeated  and  ?lain  at  Autioch,  Holiogabalus  became 
emperor  as  Marc  us  Aurehus  Antoninus  HIH  reign 
was  a  tragic  farce  He  imported  the  cult  of  which 
he  was  priest,  and  Rome  was  shoe  ked  and  disgusted 
by  the  indecency  of  the  rites  as  well  as  by  the  pri- 
vate life  of  the  emperor,  who  gave  high  offices  to  an 
actor,  a  charioteer,  and  a  barber  His  grandmoth- 
er, Julia  Maesa,  induced  him  to  adopt  his  young 
cousin,  but  Heliogabalus  later  tried  to  have  the 
bov  killed  To  the  regret  of  no  one  Heliogabalus 
and  his  mother  were  murdered  in  a  Pretonan  up- 
rising.  The  young  cousin,  ALEXANDER  SEVEEUS, 
succeeded 

heliograph  (hfi'laugraf)  [Gr  , -sun-writer],  signaling 
device  consisting  of  a  mirror  set  to  reflect  sunlight 
and  shuttered  so  that  messages  may  be  transmitted 
in  ordinary  telegraphic  code  by  means  of  long  and 
short  flashes.  The  heliostat  is  a  similar  device 
which  reflects  a  beam  of  light  on  a  distant  spot 

MUVU»I/U**U   \ue  juiauuru/,    uiugu   \yuLr    0,000;,     The  spectrohoHograph,  invented  (1890)  independ- 
Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  on  the  north  shore  of    ently  by  George  E.  Hale  and  H.  A.  Deslandres, 
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destroyed  Turkish  authority.  Husein  in  1924  was 
himself  defeated  by  Ibn  Saud,  founder  of  SAUDI 
ARABIA,  who  annexed  his  domain 
kejtra.  see  HEUIRA 

Hetta  (hek'la),  volcano,  4,740  ft  high,  SW  Iceland. 

A  score  of  eruptions  have  been  recorded  since  1004; 

the  worst  occurred  in  1760     Inactive  after  1913, 

the  volcano  erupted  again  in  1947 

Hel  (h*l),  m  Norse  myth,  goddess  of  death   She  is 

ruler  of  the  underworld,  which  lies  under  one  of 

YgodrasuTs  roots    Her  name  is  probably  identical 

with  HKLL,  but  she  makes  no  distinction  between 

_good  and  bad    The  name  is  also  given  to  her  abode 

HeJtik  (he1u),  wife  of  Ashur     1  Chron  4  5 

HeJua    (he'-),    unidentified    place,    Syria,    where 

Darid  defeated  Hadareser    2  Sam   1016,19 
Hftltak   (hel'bu)    [Hob, -fat],   unidentified   town, 

NEPaleatme    Judges  1.31 

Helboo  fHeb,-fat],  ancient  place,  Syria,  NNW  of 
Damascus  It  was  noted  for  its  wine  Ezok  27  18 
Held,  Anna,  18737-1918,  American  musical  comedy 
actress,  b  Pans.  She  w  remembered  for  her  beauty 
and  charm  as  well  an  for  her  tempestuous  off-stage 
hfe  After  «he  had  small  singing  and  dancing  parts 
in  Pans,  success  came  to  her  when  Florenz  Zieg- 
feld  (whom  she  subsequently  married)  persuaded 
her  to  come  to  America  to  star  in  the  first  of  his 
lavish  productions,  A  Parlor  Match  (1896).  She 
was  long  a  favorite  on  the  New  York  -stage,  some 
of  her  outstanding  roles  being  The  Little  Duchess 
(1903-4),  MUf  Napolean  (1905-(>),  and  Mist  Inno- 
cence (1909-10) 

Heldai  (hei'dal)  1  See  HKLBB  2  Man  who  was  to 
have  a  memorial  m  the  temple  Zech  6.10  Helena 
Zech  614 

Heleb  (he'-),  mighty  man.  2  Sam  23  22  Holed  1 
Chron  11  30  Ho  may  be  the  captain  Heldai  of 
1  Chron  27  15. 

Heled  (he'-),  the  same  as  HSUBB 

Helek  (he'-)  [Heb , -portion],  descendant  of 
Manasdeh  Num  2630 

Helena  (he'-)  [Heb, -blow]  1  Ashente  1  Chi  on 
7  35  2  The  same  as  HELDAI  2 

Helen,  in  Greek  legend,  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
women.  She  wax  the  daughter  of  LEDA  and  Zeus, 
who  came  to  Leda  as  a  »wan  Helen  was  therefore 
torn  from  an  egg  Her  half  sinter  was  C"i  vrEM- 
NESTRA,  her  half  brothers  CASTOR  VND  POLLUX 
Late  legend  says  she  was  w  beautiful  even  as  a 
child  that  Theseus  could  not  resist  carrj  ing  her  off, 
and  Castor  and  Pollux  pursued  him  and  brought 
their  sister  ba<  k  Late  legend  also  &a.\  s  that  all 
the  nobles  of  Greece  sought  her  hand  in  marriage 
and  agreed  to  support  the  rights  of  the  man  fortu- 
nate enough  to  become  hor  husband  In  Homer 
as  in  the  later  writings  her  husband  was  MENK- 
LAUS  When  PARIS  decided  to  award  the  \PPIE 
OF  DISCORD  to  APHRODITE,  she  had  to  make  good 
her  promise  to  give  him  the  fanest  woman  m  the 
world.  Therefore  with  her  aid  Paris  abducted 
Helen  to  Troy,  where  «hc  was  his  wife  The  ihiefs 
and  nobles  then  undertook  u  war  to  recover  her 
and  avenge  Menelaus  This  was  the  TKOJAN  WAR, 
the  subject  of  Homer's  Iliad  and  of  countless  later 
legends  When  the  war  was  finished,  Helen  re- 
turned quietly  to  Sparta  with  Meuelaus  She  bore 
htm  but  one  child,  HERMIQNE  Another  version  of 
Helen's  story  is  that  she  did  not  go  to  Troy  at  all 
but  was  taken  to  Egypt,  where  she  remained  until 
her  husband  came  to  reclaim  her  while  a  phantom 
Helen  went  to  Troj  ,  this  was  the  version  favored 
by  Euripides  By  some  students  of  myths  ahe  is 
considered  a  "faded  goddess,"  i  e  ,  an  ancient  god- 
dess reduced  to  human  form 

Helena,  Saint  (hfilunu),  c  248  328'',  mother  of 
Constantino  I  (Constant me  the  Great)  She  be- 
came Christian  in  313  According  to  tradition  she 
found  the  relic  of  the  True  Cross  near  Calvary  at 
Jerusalem  (an  event  usually  called  the  Invention 
of  the  Cross) ,  she  is  also  said  to  have  identified  the 
location  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  A  popular  tradi- 
tion made  her  British  Feast  Aug  18 

Helena  (hd'lunu)  1  City  (pop  8,546),  co  seat  of 
Phillips  co  ,  E  Ark  ,  on  the  Mississippi  and  SW  of 
Memphis,  Tenn  ,  me  1856.  A  rail  center  and 
river  port,  it  ships  cotton,  lumber,  and  food  prod- 
ucts. Cottonseed  oil  and  woolen  goods  are  made 
In  1863  a  battle  occurred  here,  resulting  in  a  Union 
victory  8  Town  (pop  1,073),  8  central  Ga.,  con- 
tiguous to  McRae,  SE  of  Macon  and  on  the  Little 
Ocmulgee  river,  in  a  farm  and  dairy  area  3  City 
(pop  15,056),  state  capital,  and  co  seat  of  Lewis 
and  Clark  co.,  W  central  Mont ,  me  1881 
Founded  after  discovery  of  gold  in  Last  Chance 
Gulch  (1864),  the  town  grew  rapidly,  and  in  1874 
a  general  election  ratified  the  choice  of  Helena  to 
replace  Virginia  City  as  territorial  capital  In  the 
1890s  it  maintained  its  position  as  state  capital 
against  the  rivalry  of  Anaconda.  Rich  silver  strikes 
in  the  neighborhood  kept  the  mining  wealth  high, 
and  Helena  still  depends  on  mining  as  well  as  on 
the  ranching  and  farming  of  the  Prickly  Pear 
valley  In  1935  an  earthquake  severely  damaged 
the  city  Helena  is  the  seat  of  Carroll  College 
(Catholic,  for  men,  1910)  and  of  a  veterans'  hos- 
pital (formerly  Fort  Harrison,  an  army  post) 

Helentburgh    (hCIInxbuni),    burgh    (pop    8,803). 


combines  the  principle  of  the  heliostat  and  the 
spectroscope  and  is  used  to  photograph  the  sun  in 
the  study  of  the  sun's  atmospheres. 

Helton,  Jean  <iha'  aly5),  190*-,  French  abstraction- 
ist painter.  Bis  works  are  studiously  devoid  of  lit- 
eral content  and  bear  no  titles.  Settling  (1932)  in 
the  United  States,  he  has  since  held  numerous  one- 
man  shows;  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York,  owns  one  of  his  compositions,  and  others  are 
in  private  collections.  His  experiences  of  capture 
and  escape  from  a  German  prison  camp  while  fight- 
ing with  the  French  in  the  Second  World  War  are 
described  by  him  in  They  Shall  Not  Have  Mr 

J1943) 

Heliopoha  (hSleft'pulte)  (Or, -city  of  the  sun], 
ancient  citv,  N  Egypt,  m  the  Nile  delta  a  few 
miles  below  Cairo  It  was  noted  as  the  center  of 
sun  worship,  and  its  god  Ra  or  Re  became  (c  2600 
B  C  )  the  state  deity,  when  Thebes  became  capital 
(c  2160  B  C  ),  the  god  Amon  was  joined  with  him 
as  Amon-Ra  or  Amon-Re  (see  EGYPTIAN  RELIGION). 
Hehopolis  was  under  the  New  Empire  (c  1580 
c  1090)  the  seat  of  the  viceroy  for  N  Egypt  The 
obelisks  called  Cleopatra's  Needles  were  erected 
here  Its  schools  of  philosophy  and  astronom> , 
said  to  have  been  visited  by  Plato,  declined  after 
the  founding  of  Alexandria  in  332  B  C  ,  but  the 
city  never  wholly  lost  importance  until  the  Chris- 
tian era  The  Egyptian  name  was  On,  and  In 
this  name  it  appears  in  the  Bible  as  the  shrine  to 
which  Joseph's  father-in-law  was  attached  Gen 
41  45,50,  46  20  Elsewhere  in  the  Bible,  Hehop- 
ohs  is  referred  to  as  Beth-ahomesh  and  Aven. 

Hehopolia,  Syria  see  BAALBEK 

Helios  (he 'lefts)  [Gr  ,-sun],  in  Greek  religion,  sun- 
god,  son  of  the  Titans  Hyperion  and  Them,  hub- 
band  of  the  njmph  Clvmene,  and  father  of  PHAE- 
THON  Helios  had  a  magnificent  eastern  palace 
He  left  it  e\ery  morning  in  a  golden  chariot  drawn 
by  four  immortal  horses  for  another  palace  in  the 
west  The  islands  of  Rhodes  and  SicUy  (where  he 
pastured  his  rattle)  were  sacred  to  Helios  In 
Rhodes  he  was  the  national  god,  and  the  famous 
Colossus  represented  him.  In  later  times  Apollo 
was  frequently  identified  with  Helios,  but  gener- 
ally Helios,  the  great  eye  of  the  world,  represented 
the  sun  in  its  material  or  diurnal  aspects  and  Apollo 
represented  it  in  its  spiritual  aspects  In  the 
Odyssey  Helios  shipwrecked  Odysseus  und  his  men 
after  the\  had  partaken  of  his  sacred  cattle  Helios 
was  culled  Sol  b\  the  Romans 

heliotrope  (he'-)  [Gi  .-tarn-turning],  any  plant  of 
the  genus  Heliotrojnum,  widely  distributed  herbs  01 
shrubs  some  of  which  mo  cultivated,  usually  us  an- 
nuals, for  garden  or  pot  plants  or  for  cut  flowers 
The  small  white-  to  tiiirple  clustered  blossoms  aic> 
very  fragrant  The  hehotiope  is  also  called  turn- 
sole, because  of  its  turning  toward  the  sun,  both 
name-*  weie  foimeily  applied  to  any  such  plant  \ 
valerian  is  known  OH  garden  heliotrope,  and  the 
sweet  coltsfoot  as  winter  heliotrope  Heliotrope  JM 
also  a  name  for  the  BLOODHTONE 

helium  (he'leum)  [Gr,-sun],  colorless,  odorless, 
tasteless  gaseous  element  (symbol -He,  forph\sicul 
constants,  see  ^L^MENT,  table)  It  is  about  one 
seventh  as  heavv  as  air,  and  only  hydrogen  H 
lighter  It  w  extremely  meit  and  is  grouped  in  the 
periodic  table  with  neon,  argon,  krypton,  xenon, 
and  radon  Because  of  its  noninflammabilitv  and 
lightness  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  gas  for  balloons 
und  airships  Because  of  its  low  solubihtv  in  the 
human  blood,  it  i*  useful  as  a  component  (as  a 
substitute  for  mtiogen)  of  the  "air  supplied  to 
deep-sea  divers  and  caisson  workers  ana  in  the 
chambers  used  to  accustom  them  gradually  to 
normal  pressures  Its  rarity,  its  cost  of  production, 
and  the  monopoly  on  its  commercial  production 
held  by  the  United  States  has  limited  its  uae  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  the  gas  is  found  in  natural 
gas  in  the  oil  fields  chiefly  in  Texas  and  Kansas 
It  occurs  also  in  uranium  ores  and  in  some  mineral 
waters,  but  it  is  not  available  from  these  sources 
for  industrial  use  Sir  Norman  Lock>er  investi- 
gated (1868)  a  substance  whose  spectrum  P  J  C 
Janssen  had  observed  while  studying  the  chromo- 
sphere of  the  sun  in  India  during  the  total  eclipse 
of  1868.  Lockjer  lecogmzed  it  as  a  new  element 
and  named  it  helium  Part  of  this  research  was 
carried  on  with  Edward  Frankland.  W  F  HibV 
brand  later  obtained  helium  by  the  action  of  an 
acid  on  a  uranium  ore,  but  he  did  not  recognize 
that  the  gas  evolved  was  helium  Sir  William 
Ramsay  repeated  the  experiment  using  a  different 
uranium  ore,  cleveito,  and  obtained  a  gas  identical 
with  helium  As  a  result  he  announced,  in  1895, 
the  isolation  of  helium  on  earth.  The  alpha  ra\8 
which  emanate  from  radium  are  composed  of  the 
nuclei  of  helium  atoms 

Helkai  (hcl'kai,  helka'I)  [Hob., -whose  portion  is 
God],  priest  with  Zerubbabel.  Neh  12  15. 

Helkath.  unidentified  town,  N  Palestine.  Joshua 
19.25-  21  81.  Hukok  1  Chron.  6.7« 

Helkath-hazzurim  (-ha'zu-),  field,  where  12  cham- 
pions of  David  fought  12  champions  of  Ish- 
bosheth  2  Sam.  2.12-17. 

hell,  m  Christian  theology,  the  eternal  abode  of  the 
souls  damned  by  the  judgment  of  God.  Its  charac- 
teristic is  that  the  souls  in  hell  are  deprived  forever 
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of  the  sight  of  God.  The  punishment  of  hell  is 
generally  aixalogieed  to  earthly  fire  Hell  has  been 
treated  m  legend  and  literature,  especially  in  the 
Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  A  constant  feature  is 
Satan  or  Lucifer,  considered  as  the  rulei  of  hell 
Analogous  to  hell  are  conceptions  of  other  religions 
Islam  has  a  hell  that  is  virtually  the  same  The 
Sheol  or  Tophet  of  the  ancient  Jews  is  a  gloomy 
place  of  departed  souls,  wheie  they  are  not  tor- 
mented, but  wander  about  unhappy  The  ethical 
aspect  was  apparently  giadually  developed,  and 
Sheol  became  much  like  the  hell  of  Chiistianity 
Gehenna,  in  the  New  Testament,  which  drew  its 
name  from  the  Vale  of  HINNOM,  was  certainly  a 
place  of  punishment.  Among  the  Gieeks  the  great 
underworld  was  Hades,  ruled  by  a  king,  called 
Hades,  MINOS,  01  PLUTO,  and  by  PERSEPHONE  It 
was  like  the  Hebrew  Sheol,  unpleasant  and  gloomy, 
the  general  place  of  the  departed  The  nver  STYX 
was  said  to  surround  it,  CHARON  was  the  fen  y  man. 
and  CERBERUS  guarded  the  entrance  to  Hades 
The  Romans  called  this  underworld  also  Otcus, 
Dis  (a  name  for  Pluto),  and,  poetically,  Averuus. 
The  principal  description  of  Hades  in  in  the  Odue- 
sey,  and  Veigil  makes  Aeneas  visit  Hades  Tar- 
tarus, below  Hades,  was  a  place  of  torment  for  the 
veiv  wicked  The  idea  of  Hel  appearing  in  the 
elaborate  cosmology  of  the  Edda  was  probably 
heavily  influenced  by  Christian  writings  It  is  a 
general  underworld  abode  for  the  departed  and 
the  place  of  the  damned.  See  HE  WEN  and  BIN. 

Hellas:  see  GREECE 

Helle   see  PHRIXUB 

hellebore  (h&l'u-)  [Gr  ],  name  for  plants  of  the 
genus  Helleborua,  Eurasian  peieumals  with  attrac- 
tive palmately  divided  leaves  and  flowers  of  vauous 
colors.  Hellebores  are  noted  for  their  early  bloom- 
ing, particulaily  the  black  hellelx>re  01  CHRISTMAH 
ROHK  Some  are  both  poisonous  and  medicinal 
Species  of  the  unrelated  genus  Veratrum — which 
ore  also  poisonous  and  medicinal  and  which  yield 
an  insecticide — are  variously  known  a.s  false,  or 
American,  hellebore  and  white  hellelx>ie 

Hellen,  in  Greek  mythology ,  epon\  mous  ancestor  of 
the  Hellenes  or  Greeks  He  was  tho  son  of  Deu- 
c  alum  and  Pv  i  rha  (m  some  accounts,  the  son  of 
Zeus),  father  of  Aeolus,  Dorus  (ancestor  of  tho 
Dorians),  and  Xuthus 

Hellenism,  the  culture,  ideals,  and  pat  t  cm  of  life  of 
ancient  Greece  in  classical  times  It  \isually  means 
primarily  the  culture  of  Athens  and  the  related 
c  itios  in  the  Age  of  Policies  The  teim  is  also  used 
to  applv  to  the  ideals  of  later  wiiteis  and  thinkers 
who  draw  then  inspiration  from  ancient  Greece 
frequently  it  is  contrasted  with  Hebraism,  liellen- 
Hin  then  meaning pa^an  jov,  freedom,  mid  love  of 
life  as  contrasted  with  the  more  HCIIOUS,  even 
gloomy,  ethic  of  the  Old  Testament  The  Hellenic 
period  came  to  an  end  with  the  conquest  of  Alex- 
ander tho  Gieat  in  the  4th  cent  B  C  It  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Hellenistic  civilization  See  GREECE, 
GREEK  ARCHITEC TURF ,  GREEK  ART,  GKJ-EK  LITER- 
ATURE, GRFEK  RELIOION 

Hellenistic  civilization  (hClM'stlk)  The  c  onqucsts 
of  \lexander  the  Groat  spread  Hellenism  immedi- 
ately over  the  Near  East  and  far  into  Asia  After 
his  death  in  323  B  C  ,  the  influence  of  Greek  civi- 
lization continued  to  expand  ovei  the  Mediter- 
ranean woild  and  W  Asia  Tho  wars  of  the 
DIADOCHI  marked,  it  is  true,  tho  breakup  of  Alex- 
ander's brief  empire,  but  the  establishment  of 
Macedonian  dynasties  m  Egypt  and  S\ria  and 
Persia  (the  l*tolomios  and  the  Seleuc  idae)  helped  to 
mold  the  world  of  that  day  into  «  wider  unity  of 
trade  and  learning  While  the  i  ity-states  of  Greece 
itself  tended  to  stagnate,  elsewhere  cities  and  states 
grew  and  flourished  Of  these  the  e  hief  was  Alex- 
andria So  great  a  force  did  Alexandria  exert  in 
commerce,  letters,  and  art  that  this  period  is  oc- 
c  asionally  called  the  Alexandrian  Age,  and  the  end 
of  Hellenistic  civilization  is  generally  get  at  the 
final  triumph  of  Roman  power  in  Alexandria  in 
tho  1st  cent  B  C  Pergamum  was  also  prominent, 
and  there  were  other  c  ities,  great  and  small,  of  in- 
fluence (eg,  Dura).  The  bounds  of  tho  known 
world  were  extended  somewhat  by  navigators,  who 
learned,  for  example,  about  the  North  Sea  The 
upsurge  of  commerce  brought  wealth  to  mere  hants 
and  ui  general  to  the  upper  classes,  and  the  Hel- 
lenistic era  was  marked  by  a  great  uic  reaso  in  phys- 
ical comfort,  better  housing,  and  better  food  for 
the  well  to  do  This  wealth  was  also  reflected  in  a 
tendency  toward  the  ornate  and  superimpressive 
m  aichitecture,  although  town  plans  and  buildings 
of  the  period  have  proportions  and  grace  rarely  ex- 
celled It  should  bo  noted,  however,  that  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  did  not  reach  the  poor,  who  m  gen- 
eral were  more  impoverished  than  before  and  bene- 
fited only  from  the  capricious  benevolence  of  tho 
rulers  and  the  wealthy — and  of  e  ourse  from  the  in- 
direct gams  of  beautification  of  the  cities  Greek 
waa  the  fashionable  language  of  the  educated  world, 
and  education  was  much  more  widespread  than 
ever  before.  The  result  was  a  great  increase  of 
volume  in  literature  and  a  tendency  for  writing  to 
divide  into  popular  literature  for  tho  wide  audience 
and  specialised  writing  for  narrow,  highly  intellec- 
tual circles.  Thus  learning  of  the  academic  sort 
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flourished  as  it  never  had  before,  and  the  libraries 
of  Alexandria  and  Pergamum  wete  centers  of  lit- 
erary criticism,  the  compiling  of  anthologies  and 
catalogues,  and  the  construe  turn  of  treatises  (often 
in  verae)  containing  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  le&i  n- 
mg  (e  g  ,  on  word  use,  grammar,  and  mythology) 
The  literature  of  the  Hellenistic  period  has  been 
stigmatized  since  the  Renaissance  as  imitative  and 
ponderous,  but  actually  there  was  a  great  richness 
m  some  of  the  writing  Not  only  were  there  out- 
standing poets  sue  h  as  Calhmac  hus  and  Theocritus 
but  there  were  also  new  forms  that  emerged,  such  as 
the  complu  ated  but  frequently  charming  romances 
and  the  works  of  Lucuui.  Sumlaily  some  of  the 
finest — and  some  of  the  most  familiar — ancient 
sculpture  to  survive  to  our  day  are  Alexandrian 
(e  g  ,  the  Venus  of  Milo  and  the  Dying  Gaul) 
Philosophical  disputation  was  popular  among  tlio 
educated,  and  while  much  of  the  discussion  was 
stale,  the  contributions  of  the  Stoies  and  the  Epi- 
cureans to  the  world  were  very  great  The  greatest 
contribution  of  the  age  was  the  actual  expansion  of 
art,  education,  and  wealth  and  the  preservation 
and  enrichment  of  the  Greek  heritage  for  the  use 
of  Home  and  succeeding  civilizations  As  Homo 
gradually  overshadowed  the  Mediterranean  world, 
the  Romans  learned  much  from  the  peoples  they 
conquered,  and  Hellenistic  civilization  was  sul>- 
mergetl  in  t  her  than  extinguished  See  W.  W.  Tain, 
Hellenistic  CiLilisation  (2d  ed  ,  1930) 

Hellertown,  Ixnough  (pop  4,031),  SE  Pa  ,  near  the 
Delawate  HSE  of  Bethlehem,  settled  c  1740,  me 
1872  Electrie-al  products  and  commercial  gases 
are  made  heie 

Helles,  Cape  (hg'lus),  southernmost  point  of  the 
Gnllipoh  peninsula,  European  Turkey.  It  com- 
mands the  entrance  to  the  Dai  dandles 

Hellespont   see  DARDANELLES 

Helleu,  Paul  Cesar  (pe}l'  sazar'  eMu'),  1859-1927, 
French  diy -point  etcher  and  pamtei  Examples 
of  his  somewhat  urnpi essiomstic  painting  aic  in  the 
Mu&oum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  m  the  Luxem- 
bourg Museum,  Pans  Ho  is  best  known,  however, 
foi  his  dry-point  studies  and  portraits  of  fashion- 
able women  which  have  the  spontaneity  of  lapid 
sketches  They  v,  ere  often  printed  in  two  or  more 
c  olor& 

Hell  Gate,  nartow  channel  of  the  East  Rivor,  SE 
N  Y  ,  between  Waids  Island  and  Astoria,  Queens, 
New  York  city  Named  Hellegat  by  Adriaon 
BLOC  K,  who  passed  through  it  into  Long  Island 
Sound  in  1614,  it  was  long  dangerous  to  ships  be- 
cause of  its  strong  tidal  cuirents  and  locks  It  is 
crossed  bv  the  Tnborough  highway  bridge  and  the 
Hell  Gate  mil  road  bridge,  which  is  a  connecting 
link  foi  trains  from  the  north  to  the  south  and 
the  west 

Hellfn  (Myen').  city  (pop  13,013),  Albaceto  prov , 
RE  Spam,  m  Muicu  Theie  aie  sulphur  mines  in 
the  vicinity,  worked  since  Roman  times 

Hellman,  Lillian,  1905-,  American  dramatist,  b 
New  Orleans,  studied  at  New  Yoik  Umv  and  at 
Columbia  Her  first  play,  The  Children's  Hour 
(1934),  atti acted  wide  attention  and  was  filmed 
as  These  Thtee  m  1936  The  LtitU  Foxes  (1939) 
and  Another  Part  of  the  Forest  (1940)  constitute  a 
chilling  two-generation  study  of  a  well-to-do  and 
vuuous  Southern  family  Watch  on  the  Rhine 
(1941),  on  the  German  underground,  and  The 
JSeanhinu  Wind  (1944)  were  equally  successful 
Miss  Hellman  u>  also  a  leading  writer  for  moving 
pictures 

Helmand  (hel'mund),  river,  c  700  mi  long,  rising  in 
central  Afghanistan,  in  the  mountains  W  of  Kabul 
It  flows  general l\  SW  to  the  Hamun-i- Helmand  on 
the  Iranian  border.  Its  only  important  tnbutar\  is 
the  Arghandab.  Its  ancient  irrigation  system  waa 
ruined  b\  Jenghiz  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  but  tho 
modern  irrigation  works,  though  not  HO  extensive, 
are  vital  to  both  Iranians  and  Afghans,  and  in 
times  when  the  river  runs  low  there  are  disputes 
The  name  also  appears  as  Helmuud 

Helmholtz,  Hermann  Ludwig  Ferdinand  von  (heV- 
man  loot'vlkh  fer'denant  fun  hfchn'hdlts),  1821-94, 
German  scientist  Although  known  especially  as  a 
physicist  and  biologist,  he  was  also  phvsiemn, 
mathematu  mn,  philosopher,  and  lecturer  on  pop- 
ular science  He  extended  tho  application  of  the 
law  of  conservation  of  energy  and  in  1847  formu- 
lated it  mathematically  He  contributed  to  the 
knowledge  of  thermodynamics  and  electrody  nam- 
ics  and  studied  vortex  motion  in  fluids  A  pioneer 
in  physiological  optics  and  author  of  a  Treatise  on 
Physiological  Optics  (1867,  Eng.  tr.,  3  vols  ,  1924- 
25),  he  extended  Thomas  Young's  theory  of  color 
vision,  explained  the  mechanism  of  lens  accommo- 
dation in  the  eye,  and  invented  (1861)  the  ophthal- 
moscope He  was  an  authority  on  acoustic  s,  espe- 
cially on  the  perception  of  tone  quality,  and  wrote 
On  the  S«n*atv>n9  of  Tone  (1863,  Eng  tr  ,  4th  ed.. 
1912t  reissued  1948).  Hehnholts  was  professor  of 
physics  at  the  Umv  of  Berlin  from  1871  and  also 
director  of  the  Physico-techmcal  Institute,  Char- 
lottenburg,  from  1887  See  biography  by  Leo 
Koemgsberger  (Eng.  tr  ,  1906) 

Helmond  (hel'mdnt),  municipality  (pop  32,880), 
North  Brabant  prov ,  SE  Netherlands,  ENE  of 
Eindhoven.  It  is  a  textile  center,  manufacturing 
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cotton  fabrics  and  artificial  silk.  Its  old  castle  is 
now  used  as  town  hall 

Helmont,  Jan  Baptista  van  (yhn'  baptf'sta  v&n  hM'- 
rnout),  1577-  1644,  flemish  phvsic  mn,  chemist,  and 
physicist  He  attributed  physiological  changes  to 
chemical  causes,  but  his  conclusions  were  colored 
by  his  speculative  mysticism.  He  disc  overed  car- 
bon dioxide,  distinguished  gases  as  a  e  lass  of  sub- 
stane  es  (as  contrasted  with  solids  and  liquids),  and 
is  credited  with  introducing  the  term  gas  in  it* 
present  sc  lentihc  sense  His  chief  work  is  Ortu* 
medumae  (1648). 

Helmstedt  (h$lm'sht£t),  city  (pop  25,599),  Brunt- 
wick,  central  Germany      It  has  machine  and  textile 
manufactures     Dating  fiorn  the  9th  cent,  it  has 
preueived  much  medieval  architecture     After  the* 
Second  World  War  it  became  an  important  com- 
munications center  on  the  bolder  of  the  British 
and  the  Kussian  occupation  zones  of  Germany 
Helmund,  iiver   see  HBLMANO. 
Helotse   see  ABELARD,  PETER 
Helen  (he'-)  (Hob  , -strong],  father  of  ELIAB  1 
helots,  see  SPARTA,  Greece 

Helper,  Hmton  Rowan,  1829-1909,  American  au- 
thor, b  Davie  co  ,  N  C  In  Calif onua  during  the 
gold  rush,  Helper  returned  east  to  write  The  Land  of 
Gold  (1855),  which  was  followed  by  The  Impending 
Cruna  of  the  8outh  (1857)  An  attack  on  slavery 
this  book  by  a  Southerner  enraged  the  South  and 
delighted  Republicans  who  distributed  100,000 
copies  in  1860  The  book  condemned  slavery  not, 
011  humanitanan  or  moial  grounds,  but  because  it 
was  an  economic  threat  and  the  cause  of  bac  k ward- 
ness  and  impoverishment  among  the  poor  white* 
and  small  fai  mers  of  the  South  Three  subsequent 
books,  the  first  bomg  Nojoque  (1867),  were  vicious 
racist  attacks  on  the  Negro  for  hia  alleged  basic  in- 
feriority 

Helper,  city  (pop  2,843,  alt  5,829  ft ),  E  central 
Utah,  on  the  Puce  river  and  NW  of  Puce,  me 
1907  It  is  a  coal-mining  town,  called  Pratts 
biding  until  1H92  Some  lands  m  the  area  are  irri- 
gated from  Seoheld  Reservoir,  impounded  by  Sco- 
field  Dam,  completed  mjjl946  by.  the* Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  the  headstream  of  the 'Price  to  re- 
place an  eailiei  dam 

Helps,  Sir  Arthur,  1813-75,  English  historian  and 
essayist  His  works  include  Friends  in  Council 
(1847-59),  dialogues  on  social  and  intellectual  sub- 
jects, The  Conquerors  of  the  A«w  World  (1848-52), 
The  Spanish  Conquest  in  Aminca  (1855-bl),  and 
The  Lift  of  Columlnm  (1809)  He  assi&ted  Pimcc 
Albert  with  his  speeches  and  helped  to  piepare  the 
works  of  Queen  Victoria  for  publication 
Helsmgborg  see  HALSINGBORU 
Helsmgfors,  T  inland  see  HFLSINKI 
HeUmgor,  Denmark  see  KLBINORE 
Helsinki  (hel'smgke),  Swed  Helsingfnrs  (hel'stag- 
fdrz.Swed  helslngf6rb',  f6sh'),e  it\  (pop  319,939) 
capital  of  *  inland,  a  Baltic  seaport  on  the  Gulf  oi 
Finland  Built  on  a  peninsula,  surrounded  bv  is- 
lands and  fortified  by  SUOMENLINNA,  the  city  is  the 
intellectual,  commert  ml,  and  administrative  center 
of  Finland  Its  distinctive  modern  buildings  of 
native  granite  and  its  c  leanlmess  have  earned  it  the 
name  White  City  of  the  North  Throe  harbors  ac- 
commodate passenger  steamers,  large  freighters, 
and  local  shipping  Its  princ  ipal  manuf at  tures  in- 
clude paper,  tobacco,  sugar,  liquor,  textiles  and 
machinery  The  eiU  ,  founded  (1560)  by  Gustavus 
I  of  Sweden,  grew  rapidh  after  the  capital  was 
moved  here  (1812;  from  Turku  by  Alexander  I  of 
Russia  In  the  older  part  of  the  city  are  the  state 
council  building,  the  residem  e  of  the  president,  the 
impressive  railway  station  (designed  by  Ehel  Saan- 
nen),  the  umversit\  (moved  here  from  Turku  in 
1828),  the  Chun  h  of  St  Nicholas,  the  national  ar- 
chives, an  art  gallcr\ ,  and  the  Russian  cathedral 
Outstanding  m  the  newer  part  of  the  city  are  the 
house  of  representatives  building  (1931),  the  gen- 
eral post  ofnc  e  (1938),  the  national  museum,  a  sta- 
dium, an  opera  house,  and  the  technical  umversiU 
(1877)  Although  bombed  several  times  during  the 
If  m nish- Russian  War  (1939-40)  and  the  Second 
\\oild  War,  Helsinki  suffered  only  slight  damage 
Heist,  Bartholomeus  van  der  (bkr'tdloma'us  VIM 
dur  heist'),  e  1613-1670,  Dutch  portrait  painter 
Most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Amsteidam,  whose 
wealthy  citizens  preferred  his  portraits  to  those 
of  Rembrandt  He  painted  sc%eral  group  portraits 
for  the  city  fathers  One  of  these,  HanqueL  of  the 
Civic  Guard  (Rijks  Mus  ),  is  considered  his  master- 
piece Heist  was  a  foundci  of  the  painters'  Guild 
of  St  Luke  in  Amsterdam  (1654)  Among  his 
well-known  works  arc  The  Peace  of  Milnster,  Con- 
fraternity of  St  Sebastian,  and  poi  traits  of  Audrie* 
and  Gerard  Bickei  (Hijks  Mus),  Latly  in  tilm 
(National  Gall  .  London) ,  and  a  portrait  of  Paul 
Potter  (The  Hague)  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
has  three  fine  poi  traits 

Helvellyn  (helvel'Tn),  mountain,  3.118  ft  high 
Cumberland  and  Westniotlund,  England  Neat 
the  summit  is  a  memorial  to  Charles  Cough,  who 
was  commemorated  in  poems  by  Scott  and  l^oidk- 
worth 

Helvetia  (he.1  veVshu) ,  short  for  Confedoeratto  Hd- 
vetica,  Latin  name  of  Switzerland  Helvetia  WUN 
also  the  name  of  a  Roman  administrative  distiict 
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of  Upper  Germany  (1st  cent.  BC-Sth  cent. 
AD),  which  occupied,  with  RHYETIA  in  the  east, 
the  site  of  modern  Switzerland  Its  inhabitants, 
the  predominantly  Celtic  Helvetii,  attempted  in 
58  B  C  to  conquer  3  Gaul,  but  were  defeated  by 
Julius  Caesar  at  Bibracte  (see  GALLIC  WAHB) 
Under  Roman  rule  thev  attained  great  prosperity, 
as  witnessed  by  the  rums  at  AVENCHEB 
Helvetic  Republic  (hglvo'tlk),  1798-1803  In  Sept , 
1797,  several  exiled  Swiss  leaders  m  France  (no- 
tablv  Frederic  Cesar  do  LA  HARPB)  formally  urged 
the  French  Revolutionary  government  (the  Direc- 
tory) to  help  in  the  liberation  of  the  subject  dis- 
tricts of  SWITZERLAND  and  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
aristocratic  cantonal  governments  The  Dnectory, 
eager  to  secure  the  Alpine  passes  and  to  seize  tho 
treasury  of  BI/RN,  ordered  the  invasion  of  Switzer- 
land (Jan  ,  1798),  resistance  was  brief  A  unified 
state,  the  Helvetic  Republic,  was  set*  up  replacing 
the  former  loose  confederation  Its  democratic 
constitution  was  changed  six  times  in  hvo  years, 
and  rum  was  added  to  chaos  when  tho  battles  of 
the  French  Revolutionary  Wars  shifted  into 
Switzerland  (1799)  An  Austrian  army  defeated 
the  French  at  Zurich  (June),  but  Austro-Russian 
discord  led  to  the  victory  (Sept ),  again  at  Zurich, 
of  Massena  over  a  Russian  army  under  Korsakov 
SUVAROV,  who  arrived  too  late  from  Itah  to  aid 
Korsakov,  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Lmdau  in 
Germany  Tho  survival  of  the  Helvetic  Republic 
till  1803  was  largely  due  to  the  presence  of  French 
troops,  the  Swiss  being  hostile  to  centralization 
In  Feb ,  1803,  Napoleon,  by  imposing  the  Act  of 
Mediation,  established  a  confederation  of  19  can- 
tons, with  a  fedeial  diet  entirely  subseivient  to 
France 

Helvttius,  Claude  Adnen  (helve'shus,  Fr  klod' 
adreS'  elvasyus'),  1715-71,  French  philosopher, 
one  of  the  Encyclopedists  He  held  the  post  of 
farmer-general,  an  exceedingly  remunerative  posi- 
tion, and  was  then  chamberlain  to  the  queen  In 
1751  he  retired  to  the  country,  devoting  himself  to 
his  writings  and  philanthropies  and  traveling 
briefly  m  England  and  Germany  Unfortunately 
hi&  philosophy  irritated  both  Chutch  and  state, 
and  his  book  De  Vesprit  (1758,  Eng  ti  ,  Essay*  on 
the  Mind,  1807)  was  condemned  by  tho  Sorbonne 
and  burned  Agreeing  with  Locke's  do(  trine  that 
the  minds  of  men  ate  originally  blank  tablets, 
Helvetius  maintained  that  all  men  are  born  with 
equal  ability  and  that  distinctions  develop  fiom 
the  total  of  educational  influences  All  forms  of 
intellectual  activity  have  their  beginning  in  sensa- 
tion, and  the  soul  is  at  first  simply  a  capa(  itv  for 
sensation  In  ethics  a  utilitarian,  he  judged  the 
good  in  terms  of  self-satisfa<  tion  and  regarded  self- 
interest  as  the  sole  motive  foi  action  Both  Ben- 
tham  and  James  Mill  acknowledge  his  influence 
Another  book,  Del'homme,  posthumously  published 
(1772)  and  translated,  is  called  in  English  A  Trea- 
tise on  Man  His  Intellectual  Faculties  and  His 
Education  (1777)  The  complete  works  of  Helv6- 
tius  were  published  in  179b  and  181S  See  G  V 
Plekhanov,  Essays  in  the  History  of  Materialism 
(Eng  tr  ,  1934) 

Helwan  (helwan'),  town  (pop  c  8,000),  Egypt,  on 
the  Nile  opposite  the  rums  of  Memphis  With 
warm  sulphur  springs  famed  from  antiquity,  the 
town  is  a  health  resort 

Hemam  (he'-),  descendant  of  Esau  Gen  36  22 
Homam  1  Chron  1  39 

Heman  (hS'mun,  hfi'-)  [Heb  ,-truol  1  Wise  man 
1  Kings  431,1  Chron  2  6,  titlo  of  Ps  88  1  Chief 
singer  1  Chron  6  33,  15  lb-22,  25  1-7 

Hemans,  Felicia  Dorothea  (Browne)  (hcm'nz,  often 
in  America  he'mnz),  1793-18*5,  English  poet  She 
married  Capt  Alfred  Hemans  in  1812  and  sepa- 
rated from  him  in  1818  A  facile  wnter,  the  demand 
for  her  poems — mild,  sentimental,  and  melodious — 
was  constant  She  is  remembered  for  "Casabl- 
anca," "The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,"  and  "Eng- 
land's Dead  "  A  collection  of  her  poetry  was  pub- 
lished in  1839 

Hemath  tti€'-)  1  Ancestor  of  the  Rechabites  1 
Chron  2  55  2  The  same  as  HAMA 

hematite  (hft'mutlt),  a  mineral,  an  oxide  of  iron  con- 
taining about  70  percent  metal,  occun  ing  in  nature 
m  red  to  reddish-brown  earthy  masses  and  in 
various  steel-gray  to  black  crystalline  forms  That 
having  a  metallic  luster  is  called  specular  hematite 
or  specular  iron  The  red  powdered  hematite  is 
used  as  a  pigment  (OCHER)  and  as  rouge  in  polish- 
ing Hematite  is  most  important  as  an  ore  of  iron. 
Extensive  and  richly  productive  deposits  occur  in 
the  Lake  Superior  region  (in  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsin)  and  the  Birmingham  district  (Ala- 
bama) The  mineral  is  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  world 

Hemdan,  Edomite  Gen  36  26  Amram  1  Chron  1  41 

Hemet  (he'mlt),  city  (pop.  2,596),  S  Calif ,  SE  of 
Riverside,  mo  1910.  It  is  a  processing  center  in  a 
fruitgrowing  region  An  annual  Ramona  pageant, 
based  on  the  novel  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  is  held 
near  by. 

Homing  or  Hemminge,  John  (both-  he"mlng),  d 
1630,  English  actor  A  proprietor  of  the  Globe 
Theatre  and  a  fellow  actor  of  Shakspere,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  play  Falstaff  In  1623  he 
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edited,  with  Henry  Condell,  the  First  Folio  of 
Shakspere's  plays 

Hemingway,  Ernest,  1898-,  American  novelist,  b 
Oak  Park,  111  His  first  three  books,  Three  Stones 
and  Ten  Poems  (1923),  In  Our  Time  (1924),  and 
The  Torrents  of  Spring  (1926),  were  talented  though 
somewhat  sentimental  works,  Jus  tiue  vigor  ap- 
peared with  the  realistic  novel  The  Sun  Also  Rises 
(1920),  thought  by  many  to  be  Hemingway's  most 
representative  work  The  protagonists  are  cynical, 
disillusioned  men  and  women  living  in  20th- 
century  Spain  His  Farewell  to  Arms  (1929),  a 
novel  of  the  First  Woild  War,  was  followed  by 
Death  in  the  Afternoon  (1932),  a  rambling  treatise 
on  the  pageantry  and  excitement  of  bullfighting,  in 
reality  an  essay  on  death  To  Haie  and  Have  Not 
(1937),  set  m  Key  West,  noted  the  tutbulence  of 
contemporary  society  without  offering  either  solu- 
tion or  hope  for  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls  (1940),  in- 
spired by  the  courage  of  the  Spanish  Loyalist  and 
peasant  in  the  Civil  War  (1936-39).  subordinated 
the  legendary  Hemingway  hero  and  heroine  to 
duty  Hemingway's  short  stones,  included  in  the 
collections  Mm  without  Women  (1927),  Winner 
Take  Nothing  (1933),  and  The  Fifth  Column  [  a 
plavl  and  the  First  Forty-nine  Storus  (19 18),  arc 
also  occupied  with  the  theme  of  man  mutilated  by 
his  environment  Hemingway  1ms  lived  in  Europe 
and  has  been  a  foreign  correspondent  and  a  big- 
game  hunter  in  Africa,  experiences  which  he  has 
used  in  his  writing  Influenced  himself  by  Gertrude 
Stem  and  Ezra  Pound,  he  lias  had  tiemondous 
stylistic  influence  on  conternpoiaiy  fiction 

Hemlmg,  Hans   see  MEMLING,  H\NS 

hemlock,  name  for  several  plants.,  especially  trees 
of  the  genus  Tsugn,  conifeiotis  eveigroons  of  the 
pine  family  native  to  North  America  and  Asia 
The  common  hemlo<  k  of  E  North  Amei  ica  is  Tsuga 
canadensis,  an  ornamental  tree  (sometimes  culti- 
vated as  a  hedge)  •with  small  cones  and  short,  dark 
greon  leaves  so  ai ranged  as  to  give  the  branchlets 
a  flattened  appeautnce  The  tioe  has  been  highly 
valued  as  a  source  of  tanbark  but  is  now  seriously 
reduced  in  numbers  Its  wood  is  soft  and  light 
One  of  the  two  Westein  hemlocks  (7*  hett-rophylla) 
has  more  valuable  wood,  which  is  used  in  construc- 
tion work  The  ground  hemlock  is  a  species  of 
YEW  The  poison  hemlock  of  classical  literature, 
by  which  Sot  rates  died,  is  an  heibaceous  plant, 
Coniurn  maculatum,  of  the  carrot  family  It  has 
finely  diuded  foliage,  flat-topped  clusters  of  small 
white  flowers,  and  a  hollow,  purple-mottled  atom 
Though  native  to  the  Old  World  it  is  now  natural- 
ized arid  common  in  parts  of  the  United  States 
The  poisonous  principle  (connne)  is  extracted  for 
medicinal  purposes  Water  hemlock  (Cicuta  tnacu- 
lata  and  other  species)  is  similar  in  appearance  to 
poison  hemlock  The  species  of  Cieuta  are  violent- 
ly poisonous 

Hemmer,  larl  Robert  G^rl'  ro'burt  hfi'mur),  1893- 
1944,  Finnish  poet  and  novelist,  who  wrote  in 
Swedish  His  writing  is  marked  chiefly  by  his  in- 
sistence upon  suffering  His  books  include  A  Fool 
of  Faith  (1931,  Eng  tr,  1935)  and  the  poems  in 
Realm  of  the  Rye  (1922,  Eng  tr  ,  1938) 

Hemmeter,  John  Conrad,  1864-1931,  American 
physician,  b  Baltimoie,  M  D  Umv  of  Maryland, 
1884  His  middle  name  was  formerly  Cohn 
After  studying  abioad,  he  was  professor  and  di- 
rector of  the  clinical  laboratory  at  the  Umv  of 
Maryland  A  specialist  in  diseases  of  the  digestive 
organs,  he  introduced  duodenal  intubation  and 
made  early  use  of  the  X  ray  in  diagnosis  He 
wrote  important  treatises  in  his  special  field,  as 
well  as  a  manual  of  physiology  and  the  biographi- 
cal Master  Minds  of  Medicine  (1927) 

Hemminge,  John   see  HKMINTG,  JOHN 

hemoglobin  (hernuglo'bm,  he-),  protein  substance 
containing  iron  and  forming  the  coloring  matter 
of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  It  is  a  complex 
crystalline  compound  of  a  protein  (globm)  with 
homo  (foimerly  called  hematin)  It  readily  com- 
bines with  oxygen  to  form  the  bright  red  oxy hemo- 
globin After  releasing  oxygen  to  the  body  tissues, 
the  blood,  which  is  then  carrying  reduced  hemo- 
globin, is  dark  red  and  through  tho  skin  appears 
purplish  or  blue 

H6mon,  Louis  (IwG'  ftmS'),  1880-1913,  French  Ca- 
nadian novelist,  b  France  Ho  went  to  Canada  in 
191 1  and  wrote  there  his  noted  story  of  pioneer  life 
in  Quebec,  Maria  Chapdelame  (1913)  A  moving 
picture  was  made  ( 1 935)  in  Franc  e  from  the  novel 
Hemon's  journal  (1924)  was  posthumously  pub- 
lished 

hemophilia  (he"niufl'leu,  he1*-),  rare  hereditary  dis- 
ease, characterized  by  a  tendency  to  piotracted 
bleeding  from  even  a  slight  cut  or  bruise  Because 
the  clotting  of  the  blood  IH  delayed,  hemorrhage 
is  difficult  to  control,  and  death  may  follow  from 
bleeding  after  slight  injuries  and  simple  operations. 
The  disease  is  inherited  by  males  only  and  is 
transmitted  as  a  sex-linked  character  only  through 
the  female  Examples  of  the  transmission  of  hemo- 
philia are  seen  in  several  royal  families.  Through 
tho  marriage  of  Alfonso  XIII  of  Spam  to  Victoria 
Eugenie  of  BATTENBKRG,  who  inherited  the  gene 
from  her  grandmother  Queen  Victoria  of  England, 
the  disease  was  introduced  into  the  Spanish  royal 


family  and  inherited  by  two  of  their  sons,  who 
died  of  hemorrhage.  Queen  Victoria's  daughter 
Alice  married  Louis  IV,  grand  duke  of  Hesse,  their 
younger  son  Friednch  is  believed  to  have  died  of 
hemophilia  Their  youngest  daughter  Alexandra 
(Ahx)  married  Nicholas  II,  tsar  of  Russia,  and 
their  son  Alexis  was  a  hemophiliac 

hemorrhage  (hfi'murfj),  the  escape  of  blood  from 
heart  or  blood  vessels  (arteries,  veins,  and  capil- 
laries) Aiterial  bleeding  is  red  and  of  rhythmic 
flow  Venous  bleeding  is  dark  and  of  constant 
flow.  Blooding  occurs  internally  or  from  natural 
orifices  of  the  body  as  well  as  from  skin  It  results 
from  injury,  as  in  cuts,  or  from  diseases,  such  as 
hemophilia,  scurvy,  and  purnura  Slow  loss  of 
blood  may  lead  to  anemia  Sudden  large  loss  re- 
sults m  shock  Bleeding  is  sometimes  treated  by 
pressing  tho  site  of  the  bleeding  with  pads  of 
sterile  gauze  In  case  of  severe  arterial  bleeding  a 
TOURNIQUET  is  temporarily  applied  on  the  side  of 
tho  injury  towards  the  heart  Surgical  treatment 
and  a  blood  transfusion  may  be  necessaiy 

hemorrhoids  (hS'muroidz)  or  piles,  dilated  veins 
located  at,  or  just  inside,  the  anus  They  often 
result  from  constipation,  from  pressure  on  the 
icctum,  and  fiom  poor  circulation  caused  by  dis- 
orders of  the  heart,  kidneys,  and  liver,  and  thev 
sometimes  develop  m  persons  of  sedentary  occu- 
pation They  may  become  inflamed  or  ulcerated 
or  may  rupture  If  bleeding  occurs  ovei  a  long 
petiod,  it  sometimes  leads  to  anemia  Hemon holds 
may  result  m  clotting  of  blood  inside  the  vein 
(thrombosis)  In  the  early  stages,  treatment  of 
tho  cause  prevents  progress  of  the  condition 
Warm  applications  and  astringents  are  soothing 
Bleeding  IH  controlled  by  pressure  and  by  the  ap- 
plication of  100  Injection  of  chemicals  to  close  the 
veins  or  actual  surgical  removal  of  the  veins  is 
often  advisable 

hemp,  name  for  a  tall  annual  herb  (Cannabis  saliva) 
native  to  Asia  but  now  widespread  because  of  its 
cultivation  for  tho  bast  fiber  (also  called  hemp)  and 
for  tho  drug  it  yields  Known  and  cultivated  in 
ancient  China,  the  plant  was  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope, now  tho  center  of  its  production,  befoie  the 
Christian  era  In  the  United  States  it  is  cultivated 
chiefly  in  tho  Middle  West  The  fiber,  retted  from 
the  stem,  is  one  of  the  most  important  for  various 
kinds  of  cordage,  it  also  ,ser  vos  to  make  paper ,  cloth 
(canvas  and  other  kinds),  oakum  foi  calking  ships, 
and  other  products  The  female  flowers  of  hemp  are 
used  medicinally  (sometimes  called  cannabis  m- 
dica),  and  the  powerful  narcotic  known  as  maii- 
juana  or  HAHHISH  is  procured  fr  orn  hemp,  for  which 
reason  its  cultivation  is  prohibited  in  some  states 
An  oil  obtained  from  the  seed  is  utilized  in  making 
soaps  arid  paints,  and  the  seed  is  mixed  with  bird- 
sood  Hemp  has  laige,  digitately  divided  loaves 
with  slender  segments  The  male  and  female  flow- 
ers are  not  showy  and  arc  borne  on  separate  plants 
Tho  word  hemp  is  used  in  combination  for  several 
other  kinds  of  filler  plants,  notably  MANILA  HEMI>, 
HISAL  HKMI>,  New  Zealand  hemp,  bowstung  hemp, 
ambary  or  Deccan  hemp,  and  Bombay,  sunn,  or 
san  hemp 

Hempstead  1  Residential  village  (pop  20,856),  on 
W  Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  settled  1644,  me  1853 
Hofstra  College  (coeducational,  1935)  is  here,  and 
a  state  park  is  near  by  3  Town  (pop  1,674),  co 
seat  of  Waller  co ,  S  Texas,  NW  of  Houston, 
founded  1835  The  region  produces  watermelons, 
other  truck,  fiuit,  and  grains  An  oil  field  is  near 
by,  and  Hempstead  has  a  recycling  plant  "Lien- 
do,"  outside  the  town,  was  tho  plantation  home 
of  EluatKth  NEI 

Hems,  Syira   see  HUMS 

Hen  [Hob  ,- favor],  man  who  was  to  have  a  memo- 
rial in  the  temple  Zer  h  6  14 

Hena  (he'nu),  unidentified  town,  on  tho  Euphrates 
2  Kings  1834,  19  13,  Isa  3713 

Henadad  (hg'nu-),  chief  of  a  family  active  in  re- 
building the  Temple  Ezra  3  9 

henbane  or  black  henbane,  annual  01  biennial  herb 
(Hyoscyamus  niger)  native  to  the  Old  World  and 
naturalized  m  parts  of  America  It  belongs  to  the 
nightshade  family  and  has  rank-smelling,  hairy, 
and  toothed  leaves  All  parts  of  tho  plant  contain 
a  poison  (sinular  to  belladonna),  which  is  extracted 
from  tho  dried  loaves  for  medicinal  use  Poultry 
are  often  killed  by  eating  tho  seeds 

Henday,  Anthony  see  HKNDRY,  ANTHONY 

Hendaye  (adl'),  town  (pop,  5,306),  Bassos-Pyr6nees 
dept ,  8W  Franco,  on  the  Brdassoa,  which  forma 
the  frontier  with  Spam  It  is  an  important  border 
station  and  a  beach  resort 

Henderson,  Alexander,  1583-1646,  Scottish  church- 
man Ho  is  often  regarded  as  the  greatest  figure 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland  after  John  Knox  Al- 
though he  was  presented  to  the  parish  of  Leuchar-s 
by  a  prolate,  he  soon  became  a  leading  opponent  of 
prelacy  and  of  English  domination  in  the  Church 
In  1638,  after  the  signing  of  the  National  Covenant 
(see  COVENANTERS),  he  was  elected  moderator  of 
the  general  assembly  at  Glasgow,  which  deposed 
the  bishops  and  sot  up  Presby  tenamsrn  in  spite  of 
royal  threats,  Henderson  met  King  Charles  to  sot- 
tie  the  problem  and  was  favorably  received  In  1640 
he  was  elected  rector  of  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh.  In 
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1641  and  1643  he  was  moderator  of  the  general  as- 
sembly and  in  1643  presented  a  draft  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  He  sat  thereafter  (1043*46) 
in  the  Westminster  Assembly.  In  the  year  of  his 
death  he  again  met  Charles  for  a  conference  on 
church  government  during  the  course  of  the  king's 
alliance  with  the  Scottish  army  Henderson  wrote 
many  speeches  and  sermons  See  biographies  by  J 
P.  Thomson  (1912)  and  R  L  Orr  (1919) 

Henderson,  Arthur,  1863-1935,  British  statesman, 
organizer  and  leader  of  the  British  ,Lahour  Party. 
In  early  life  he  worked  as  an  ironwot  ker,  and  was 
a  labor  union  leader  In  190.*  ho  became  mayor 
of  Darlington  Elected  to  Pathament  (1903)  he 
became  chairman  of  the  new  Labour  party  (1908- 
10,  1914-17),  president  of  the  Board  of  Education 
in  the  coalition  ministry  (1915-16),  and  paymaster 
general  (1916-17).  In  Ramsay  MacDonald's  first 
ministry  (1924)  he  was  home  secretary,  and  in 
the  second  (1929-31)  he  was  foreign  secretary 
Henderson  was  defeated  at  the  polls  in  1931  with 
the  rise  of  the  National  government  He  was 
president,  until  his  death,  of  the  World  Disarma- 
ment Confeience,  and  he  was  awarded  the  1934 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  His  writings  include  The  Aims 
of  Labour  (1919)  See  biography  by  Maiy  Agnes 
Hamilton  (1938) 

Henderson,  Arthur,  1893-,  British  public  official, 
son  of  Arthur  Henderson  (1803-1935)  He  served 
on  the  general  staff  and  in  the  war  office  dui  mg  the 
Second  World  War  In  1947  ho  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state  for  air 

Henderson,  Leon,  1895-,  Ameucan  economist, 
administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
(1941-42),  b  Millvillo,  NJ,  glad  Swaithmore, 
1920  An  official  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
(1925-34),  Henderson  held  several  posts  as  eco- 
nomic adviser  in  the  Roosevelt  administration  be- 
fore his  appointment  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  in  1939  After  leaving  the 
OPA,  ho  became  an  official  of  the^lleseaich  In- 
stitute of  Ameiica 

Henderson,  Peter,  1822-90,  American  horticultur- 
ist, b  Scotland  After  serving  an  apprenticeship  in 
gardening  in  Scotland,  he  came  to  the  United  States 
(1843)  He  established  his  nr&t  market-gardening 
business  in  Jersey  City  ( 1847)  and  later  founded  his 
seed  and  garden-supply  house  His  methods  of 
growing  and  marketing  both  flower  and  food  plants 
were  widely  followed  and  initiated  considerable 
progress  in  commercial  hortirultuie  A  prolific- 
writer,  he  contributed  to  many  periodic  als  and  was 
author  of  a  number  of  influential  books,  including 
Gardening  for  Profit  (1866),  Practiced  Floriculture 
(1869),  Gardening /or  Pltasure  (1809),  and  Hender- 
son's Hand  Hook.  <?/  Plants  (1881) 

Henderson,  Richard,  1735-85,  American  colonizer 
in  Kentucky,  b  Hanover  co,  Va  An  associate 
justic  e  of  the  North  Carolina  superior  court  (1769- 
73),  Hcncleison  was  long  interested  in  Western 
lands  and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Tn \NS\L- 
VANIA  COMPANY  Hefollowod  (1776)  Daniel  BOONE 
to  the  c  ompany 's  first  settlement  at  Boonesboro  (or 
Boonesborough)  on  the  Kentucky  river  and  in  1779 
employed  James  Rontitr»ON  to  settle  the  ('umber- 
land  river  uiea  V  irginia  and  Noith  Carolina  void- 
od  the  company '«  land  grants,  and  Henderson  and 
his  associates  were  left  with  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  va.st  territory  they  h«ul  c  laimed  \lthough  pri- 
marily a  land  speculator,  Henderson  was  one  of  tho 
most  important  figures  in  the  eurh  expansion  of  the 
frontier  See  Archibald  Henderson,  The  Conquest 
of  the  Old  Southwest  (1920),  W.  S  Lester,  The 
Transylvania  Colony  (1935) 

Henderson  1  Indu.stiial  city  (pop  13,160),  co 
seat  of  Henderson  co  ,  W  Kv  ,  on  the  Ohio  and  8 
of  Evansville,  Ind  ,  in  a  tobacco,  corn,  fruit,  and 
livestock  area  Founded  ui  1797  and  named  for 
Richard  Henderson,  it  is  un  important  tobacco- 
exporting  centei,  with  manufactuieb  of  wood, 
food,  cotton,  and  tobacco  products  John  James 
Audubon  lived  heie  (1810-19) ,  neai  bv  is  Audubon 
Memorial  State  Patk  with  a  museum  and  a  bud 
sanctuary.  2  City  (pop  7,647),  co  seat  of  Vance 
co  ,  N  N  C  ,  NNE  of  Raleigh,,  settled  Ibl4.  inc 
1841  It  has  textile  and  fertilizer  plants  and  a 
large  tobacco  maiket  3  City  (pop  1,771),  co 
seat  of  Chester  co  ,  W  Tenn  ,  SSE  of  Jackson,  m 
a  faim  and  timber  area  Freecl-Hardeman  Col- 
lege (junior,  coeducational)  is  here  A  numbei  of 
Indian  mounds  are  in  the  area  4  Citv  (pop 
6,437),  co  seat  of  Rusk  co  ,  E  Texas,  WSW  of 
Shreveport,  La  ,  founded  1844,  me  1877  Hender- 
son has  passed  through  several  phases  It  was  a 
pine-woods  lumbering  town,  then  a  centei  of 
cotton  farming,  in  1930  near  here  C  M  Joiner 
struck  the  first  gusher  of  the  fabulously  rich  East 
Texas  oil  field,  and  Henderson  became  a  prosper- 
ous oil  city  Near  by  is  tho  site  of  a  Shawnoe 
Indian  village 

Henderson ville,  city  (pop  5,381),  co  seat  of  Hen- 
derson co  ,  W  N  C  ,  m  the  Blue  Ridge  SSE  of  Asho- 
ville  and  near  the  S  C  line.  It  is  a  mountain  resort 
and  a  farm  tiade  center  with  textile  mills. 

Hendon,  urban  district  (1031  pop.  115,682,  1947 
estimated  pop.  160/410),  Middlesex.  England,  NW 
of  London.  At  Mill  Hill,  a  suburb,  there  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  missionary  college.  Hendon's  im- 
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portanee  has  increased  with  the  development  of 
flying,  it  is  the  scene  of  the  June  Royal  Air  Foroe 

Heudnck,  c  1680-1755,  chief  of  the  Mohawk  Indi- 
ans, known  also  as  Tiyanoga  He  became  a  Chris- 
tian and  was  an  ally  of  the  British  Pie  repre- 
sented his  tribe  at  the  Albany  Congress  (1754) 
The  next  year  he  was  killed  fighting  for  the  British 
at  Lake  George  in  the  French  and  Indian  War 

Hendricks,  Thomas  Andrews,  1819-85,  American 
political  leader,  b  near  Zaucaville,  Ohio,  grad 
Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind  ,  1841  He  practiced 
law  in  Indiana  and  was  US  Senator  (1863-69) 
and  governor  of  Indiana  (1873-77)  He  was  de- 
feated for  Vice  President  on  the  Tilden  ticket  in 
1876,  but  won  on  the  Cleveland  ticket  m  1884. 
He  died  after  eight  months  in  office 

Hendrix  College    see  CONWAV,  Ark 

Hendry  or  Henday,  Anthony,  fi  1748-55,  British  fur 
trader  and  explorer  in  W  Canada,  b  Isle  of  Wight. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany in  1750  and  in  June,  1754,  led  a  land  expedi- 
tion to  induce  the  Western  Indians  to  trade  at  the 
posts  on  Hudson  Bay  Ascending  the  Nelson  river, 
he  reac  hed  the  Saskatc  hewan  river  and  from  there 
traveled  by  foot,  the  first  to  explore  the  great  plains 
between  the  North  Saskatchewan  and  the  South 
Saskatchewan  to  the  area  of  the  Red  Deer  river 
He  returned  to  York  Fac  tory  in  June,  1755,  and  al- 
though he  was  unsuccessful  in  procuring  Indian 
trade,  he  brought  back  tho  first  reliable  reports  of 
the  Blackfoot  Indians 

henequen.  sec  SIHAI  HEMP 

Hengist  and  Horsa  (hfing'gtst,  hor'su),  names  tra- 
ditionally given  to  two  leaders  of  a  Germanic  in- 
vasion of  Biitam  Hengist  would  more  properly 
be  written  (longest  They  are  said  to  have  been 
invited  by  VoimatRN  ui  449  to  help  the  Britons 
defend  themselves  against  the  Picts  and  Scots  to 
the  north,  to  have  settled  in  Kent,  and  to  have 
fought  a  battle  with  Vortigern,  in  which  Horsa 
wis  killed  The  names  may  all  be  mythical,  but 
histouans  generally  agree  that  in  the  5th  cent  a 
Jutish  chief  and  his  retinue  did  arrive  in  Kent, 
did  tieive  a  British  king,  and  did  revolt  and  that 
various  battles  prepared  the  way  for  settlement  of 
Kent  by  his  son  and  his  followers 

Heme,  Sonja  (scVnyu  hf'ne),  1913-,  Norwegian- 
Ameru  an  skater,  b  Oslo,  Norway  She  began  ice 
skating  at  the  age  of  eight  and  six  jears  later  won 
the  world  title  for  figure  skating,  which  she  kept  for 
nmo  c  onsecutive  \  ears  She  also  won,  among  other 
honors,  the  Olympic-  figure-skating  championship 
in  1928,  1 932,  arid  1930  In  1936  she  turned  profes- 
sional and  removed  permanently  to  the  Umted 
States,  where  she  appeared  in  several  movies  and 
made  numerous  tours  of  the  country  She  wrote 
Wings  in  My  Ft  el  (1940) 

Henle,  Jacob  (Fnednch  Gustav  Jakob  Henle)  (ya'- 
k6p  hfn'lu,  fre'drlkh  goo'st  if),  1809-85,  Geiman 
anatomist  and  pathologist  He  was  professor  at 
Gottmgen  from  1852  to  1885  Henle  contributed 
important  work  on  the  microscopic  structure  of 
tissues,  especially  of  epithelium  and  hair,  pro- 
pounded the  theory  of  mict  oorgaiiisms  as  the 
cause  of  infectious  diseases,  arid  made  a  special 
study  of  sharks  and  iay«  He  wiote  Ho.nd.buch  der 
systematischen  Anatomic  (3  vols ,  1866-71)  and 
othei  outstanding  woiks 

Henley,  William  Ernest,  1849-1903,  English  poet, 
critic,  and  editor  Crippled  by  tuberculosis  of  the 
bone,  Henley  was  a  giant  of  a  man  on  crutches, 
from  whom  Stevenson  modeled  Long  John  Silver 
Henley  was  an  aggressive  exponent  of  realism,  im- 
patient with  Victonan  prudery  in  literature  and 
with  what  he  considered  the  vapormgs  of  the  aes- 
thetic movement  As  editor  of  several  reviews  suc- 
cessively, ho  introduced  to  the  public  a  galaxy  of 
young  writers,  including  Kipling,  Com  ad,  and 
Yoats  His  most  famous  poems  aie  "England,  My 
England,"  and  'Invictus,"  which  begins,  "Out  of 
the  night  that  eoveis  me",  they,  and  peihaps  bet- 
tei  poems,  aie  in  A  Book  of  Vrrsei  (1888),  The  Sony 
of  the  Sword  (1892),  and  For  Englatvl's  Sake  (1900) 
Ho  collaborated  with  Stevenson  in  four  plays  See 
biographies  by  J  H  Buckley  (1946)  and  John  Con- 
nell  (1949) 

Henley-on-Tharaes  (-t&mz),  municipal  boiough 
(1931  pop  6,621,  1943  estimated  pop  7,327),  Ox- 
fordshire, England,  at  the  base  of  the  Chilterns, 
on  the  Thames  and  NE  of  Reading  The  river  is 
crossed  bv  a  five-arched  stone  bridge  built  in 
1786  Henley  has  a  14th-century  parish  church 
(lestored)  and  a  grammar  school  founded  in  1605 
The  town  is  chiefly  known  as  the  scene  of  the  an- 
nual Henley  lowing  regatta,  which  originated  m 
1839  and  in  which  tho  London  Rowing  Club,  the 
Thames  Rowing  Club,  several  English  college 
crews,  and  some  American  crews  take  part 

Henlopen,  Cape  (hc'nlu'pun),  SE  Del  ,  at  the  mouth 
of  Delaware  Bay  opposite  Cape  May,  N  J.  A 
lightship  is  off  the  cape,  and  there  is  a  naval  radio 
station 

henna,  Old  World  tropical  shiub  (Lawsonw  incrmia), 
valued  for  its  small  fragrant  flowers,  but  best  known 
for  the  reddish  or  black  hair  dye  obtained  from  the 
powdered  leaves.  Henna  dye  has  long  been  in  use, 
as  evidenced  by  Egyptian  mummies.  In  the  East, 
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hair,  beards,  nails,  and  feet  have  been  hennaed, 
also  leathers  and  the  manes  of  hotses. 

Hennepm,  Louis  (h&'nupm),  1640-1701?,  Francis- 
can Recollect  fnar  and  explorer  in  North  America. 
He  came  to  Canada  in  1675,  meeting  on  the  jour- 
ney LA  SALI  E,  who  made  him  chaplain  of  his  pro- 
posed Western  expedition  m  1678  After  some  tune 
spent  at  Fort  Frontenac  the  party  sailed  (1679)  in 
the  Griffon,  the  first  ship  on  the  Great  Lakes,  for 
Green  Bay  La  Salle  crossed  to  the  Mississippi  by 
the  Illinois  route  and  from  there  sent  Heimepm 
with  the  expedition,  led  by  Michel  Aco,  which  was 
tho  fust  to  explore  the  upper  Mississippi  valley 
They  ascended  the  river  to  Minnesota,  where  they 
were  c  aptured  by  the  Sioux  In  the  course  of  his 
captivity  Hennepm  first  saw  and  named  the  Falls  of 
St  Anthonv,  where  Minneapolis  was  afterwards  lo- 
cated Ho  was  rescued  by  DULUTH  Henuepin  re- 
turned to  I1  ranee,  and  in  1682  appeared  his  Descrip- 
tion de  la  Isouisiane  He  later  published  his  JVou- 
vcau  Voyage  (1096)  and  Nouvelle  Decouverte  (1697), 
in  which  hooks  he  falsely  c  laims  to  have  desc  ended 
the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth  In  his  Description  he 
had  claimed  the  leadership  and.  all  credit  for  the 
upper  Mississippi  expedition  The  importance  and 
charm  of  his  narratives,  however,  cannot  be  denied 
He  was  the  first  to  describe  parts  of  Amenta,  as 
Niagara  I1  alls  and  the  upper  Mississippi  R  G 
Thwaites's  translation,  Hennepin'a  New  Discovery 
(1903),  contains  a  biogiaphy  and  bibliography 

Henner,  Jean  Jacques  (zha'  zhak'  frier'),  1829-1905, 
French  figure  and  portrait  painter,  son  of  an  Alsa- 
tian peasant  He  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1858 
and  in  Italy  came  under  the  influence  of  Correggio 
He  is  best  known  for  his  pictures  of  nudes  in  wood- 
land surroundings  He  is  represented  in  many  Amer- 
ican galleries,  UK  hiding  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
and  the  Corcoran  Gallery 

Hennessey  (hen 'fee),  city  (pop  1,342),  central  Okla  , 
S  of  Enid,  laid  out  1889 

Henmker  (hen'Ikur),  town  (pop  1,336),  S  N  H  ,  W 
of  Concord,  on  the  Contoocook,  settled  1763-64, 
me  1768 

Henoch  (hf-'nuk):  see  ENOCH   2  and  HANOCH    1. 

Henri,  Robert  (hen'rl),  1865-1929,  American  paint- 
er and  teacher,  b  Cincinnati  He  studied  at  tho 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  In  1888 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  worked  at  Juheu's  and 
the  Beaux-Aits  until,  dissatisfied  with  the  schools, 
he  set  up  his  own  studio  In  1891  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  there  his  studio  became  the  center 
for  a  gioup  of  talented  artists  For  the  rest  of  his 
life  he  was  to  pi  each  to  devoted  friends  and  stu- 
dents his  doctrine  of  a  new  and  living  art  for  Amer- 
ica First  in  Philadelphia,  then  at  the  Chase  School 
in  New  York,  at  his  own  school  (1909-12).  and  at 
the  Ait  Students  League  he  inspired  his  students 
with  las  dynamic  concept  of  art  His  own  work, 
proficient  and  bulhant  though  it  was,  is  not  a 
measure  of  his  influence  in  breaking  up  timid  and 
false  traditions  and  giving  courage  to  a  generation 
of  American  artists  One  of  The  EIGHT,  he  spon- 
sored tho  first  nonjury  exhibit  in  America  Henri 
excelled  in  dramatic  portraits,  examples  of  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  leading  museums  throughout  the 
country  Characteristic  are  his  Spanish  Gypsy 
(Metropolitan  Mus  ) ,  Young  Woman  in  Black  and 
Himself  and  Herself  (Art  Inst ,  Chicago) ,  and  Girl 
vnthaFan(P&  Acad  of  the  Fine  Arts)  See  studies 
by  William  Yarrow  and  Louis  Bouche  (1921)  and 
Helen  Appleton  Read  (1931) 

Henrietta,  town  (pop  2,391),  co  seat  of  Clay  co , 
N  Texas,  m  the  valley  of  the  Little  Wichita  and 
SE.  of  Wichita  Falls  It  was  founded  in  ranching 
country  in  1857,  was  abandoned  because  of  Indian 
attacks,  and  was  renewed  after  1873  and  mcoi- 
porated  in  1883  It  is  still  much  concerned  with 
cattle,  but  also  relies  on  agriculture  and  has 
several  small  industries,  including  leatherworkmg 
and  making  of  pottery  from  native  clay  Oil  is 
produced  m  the  county 

Henrietta  Maria  (muil'u),  1609-66,  queen  consort 
of  Charles  I  of  England,  daughter  of  Henry  IV 
of  France  Although  she  was  a  woman  of  good 
chaiacter  and  great  loyalty,  she  lacked  judgment, 
and  her  Catholic  faith  made  her  suspect  in  Eng- 
.land  Married  to  Charles  in  1625,  s>he  encouraged 
him  to  coerce  Parliament,  and  bv  her  negotiations 
with  the  pope,  with  foreign  powers,  and  with 
English  aimv  officeis,  she  added  greatly  to  the 
suspicions  against  Chailes  and  the  fear  of  a  Catho- 
lic uprising  The  fear  was  groundless,  but  it  was 
important  in  precipitating  tho  civil  war  After 
1644  she  lived  in  l-rauce,  making  continual  efforts 
to  secure  foreign  aid  for  her  husband  until  hw 
execution  in  164'J  She  returned  to  England  after 
the  Restoration,  but  icsumed  living  m  France  m 
1066  Her  influence  may  have  affected  the  re- 
ligious beliefs  of  her  sons  Charles  II  and  James  II, 
although  she  heiself  was  unsuccessful  in  converting 
them  to  Catholicism  See  biogmphv  by  Carola 
Oman  (1936) 

Henrietta  of  England  (Henrietta  Anne),  1644-70, 
punceas,  called  Madame,  sistor-m-law  of  Louia 
XIV  of  France.  The  daughter  of  Charles  I  and 
Henrietta  Maria  of  England,  she  was  taken  (1646) 
to  Fiance  when  civil  war  raged  in  England,  in 
1661  she  married  Philippe  I  D'OBU&ANS,  brothei 


Croa*  rel«r«oc*t  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  pace  I. 


HENRY  I 

of  Louis  XIV.  In  Louis's  behalf  she  negotiated 
the  Treaty  of  Dover  with  her  brother,  King 
C'H UILES  II  (1670)  She  died  shortly  after  her 
teturn  from  England;  it  was  rumored  that  she 
had  been  poisoned  by  hor  husband  Bossuet's 
funeral  oration  for  Madame  is  one  of  his  boat- 
known  seimons.  See  Mme  do  la  Fayette,  Secret 
History  of  HenneUa,  Pnncesa  of  E-nglai^d  (Eng 
tr  ,  1929) 

Henry  I  or  Henry  the  Fowler,  8767-936.  precursor 
of  the  emperors  and  Geiman  tang  (919-36),  first 
of  the  Saxon  line  of  kings  and  emperors  He  was, 


880 

giving  his  empire  permanent  peace  In  1046 
Henry  descended  into  Italy,  where  he  set  aside 
three  rival  claimants  to  the  papacy  at  the  Synod 
of  Sutri,  over  which  he  presided,  and  caused  the 
election  of  a  reform-minded  German  in  their 
stead  In  the  same  year  he  was  crowned  emperor 
In  1048  and  again  in  1055  Henry's  candidates, 
LEO  IX  and  VICTOR  II,  were  elected  to  the  papacy 
Henrv  III  died  while  trying  to  put  down  a  new 
rebellion  fomented  in  Italy  and  in  Flanders  by  the 
duke  of  Lori  aine  He  was  succeeded  by  his  young 
son,  Henry  IV 


,  , 

as  duke  of  Saxony,  »  turbulent  subject  of  King   Henry  IV,    1050-1106,   emperor   (1084-1105)   and 


CONRAD  I,  who  on  his  deathbed  (918)  recom- 
mended Henrv  aa  his  successor  Elected  (919) 
king  by  Saxon  and  Francoman  nobles,  Henry  re- 
fused to  be  crowned  by  the  bishops,  probably  to 
safeguard  his  independence  of  the  Church  Un- 
like his  predecessor  Henry  made  little  effort  to 
impose  his  authority  on  the  feudal  dukes  Once 
his  position  as  titular  head  of  a  loose  confedera- 
tion had  been  recognised  in  Saxony,  Franconia, 
Swabia,  and  Bavaria,  he  succeeded  (926)  in  win- 
ning LOTIIARINGJA  fioni  its  allegiance  to  Franco 
An  invasion  of  Saxony  by  the  Magyars  in  924 
ended  with  a  nine-yeai  truce,  Henry  agieemg  to 
pay  a  yearly  tnbute  Henry  made  use  of  this 
respite  to  introduce  military  refoirna  in  Saxony 
mm  Thurmgia  Saxon  soldiers  weie  trained  to 
hght  on  horseback  In  the  frontier  regions,  or 
marches,  Henry  built  walled  towns,  each  of  which 


German  king  (1056-1105),  son  and  successor  of 
Henry  III  He  was  the  central  figure  in  the  open- 
ing stages  of  the  long  struggle  between  the  empire 
and  the  papacy  During  his  minority  the  nobles 
and  high  ecclesiastics  greatly  increased  their  power 
at  the  expense  of  the  royal  authority  In  1062 
Henry  was  kidnaped  by  Archbishop  Anno  of 
Cologne,  who  proceeded  to  enrich  his  see  out  of 
the  crown  lands,  Anno  was  later  forced  to  share 
his  authority  and  his  plunder  with  Archbishop 
ADALBERT  of  Bremen,  a  favoiite  of  the  young 
king  In  1066  Henry  was  forced  by  the  nobles  to 
banish  Adalbert  from  court  The  first  task  of 
Henry  IV,  after  assuming  control  of  the  govern- 
ment (1065),  was  to  restoie  his  authority  in  the 
duchies,  especially  in  Saxony,  where  particularism 
was  strong  By  1075  Saxony  was  pacified  The 
great  crisis  of  Henry's  career,  however,  was  at 


he  made   the   judicial,    commercial,    and    social  hand     In  spite  of  the  pronouncements  of  Pope 

center  of  the  surrounding  region     He  further  pro-  GHKGORY   VII   against   lay  INVESTITURE    (1075), 

vided  for  the  storage  of  leserve  food  for  emergen-  Henry  made  appointments  to  the  sees  of  Milan, 

cies      Henry's  new  anny  proved  efficient  in   his  Fermo,  and  Spoieto  and,  when  the  pope  reproved 


campaign  against  the  Wends,  from  whom  he  took 
Brandenburg  In  933,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
truce  with  the  Magyars,  Henry  defeated  them  in 
a  great  battle  at  Riade,  near  the  Unstrut  nver, 
in  934  he  expanded  his  frontier  at  the  expense  of 
the  Danes.  Before  his  death  Henry  persuaded 
the  nobles  to  designate  his  son  Otto  I  as  his  suc- 
cessor Henry  was  recognized  even  in  his  own 
lifetime  as  the  founder  of  a  new  lealm — Germany 
— and  the  restorer  of  the  imperial  tradition  His 
wife,  Matilda  (d  968),  founded  many  monasteries, 
among  them  Quedhnburg,  where  she  lies  buried 
with  her  husband  As  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  her  feast  is  March  14 
Henry  U,  973-1024,  emperor  (1014-24)  and  Ger- 
man king  (1002-24),  last  of  the  Saxon  line  When 
Otto  III  died  without  an  heir,  Henry,  duke  of 
Bavana,  great-grandson  of  King  Henry  I,  and 
Otto's  third  cousin,  was  elected  as  his  successor 
Henry  was  accepted,  after  some  difficulties,  by 
the  German  duchies,  but  Lorn  bard  v  remained  re- 
bellious until  1004,  when  Henry  entered  Italy  and 
was  crowned  king  of  the  Lombards  at  Pavia 
Italian  resistance  was  apparently  broken  when 


him,  summoned  a  council  at  Worms  which  de- 
clared Gregory  deposed  (Jan  ,  1076)  Gregory, 
at  a  synod  in  Feb  ,  1076,  declared  Henrv  excom- 
municate and  deposed  and  absolved  his  subjects 
of  their  oaths  of  fealty  A  powerful  coalition  of 
German  nobles  agreed  (Oot  ,  107b)  not  to  recog- 
nize the  king  unless  he  obtained  absolution  by 
February  and  in  any  event  to  decide  the  question 
of  his  fitness  to  rule  at  a  diet  to  be  held  at  Augs- 
burg under  the  chairmanship  of  the  pope  To 
forestall  the  action  of  this  diet,  Henry  crossed  the 
Alps  ui  the  dead  of  winter  to  seek  absolution  B\ 
his  humiliation  and  penitence  he  moved  the  pope 
to  grant  him  absolution  at  CANOSSV  in  Jan  ,  1077 
Disappointed,  the  German  nobles  elected  Rudolf 
of  Swabia  long,  plunging  Germany  into  civil  war 
Gregory  remained  neutral  until  March,  1080, 
when  he  renewed  Henry's  excommunication  and 
deposition  and  recognized  Rudolf's  title  But 
Henry  was  now  supported  by  a  large  party ,  Ger- 
man and  Italian  bishops  joined  him  in  declaring 
Gregory  deposed  and  m  electing  an  antipope, 
Clement  III  (see  GUIUKRT  OF  RAVENNA)  At  the 
rleath  of  Rudolf  (1080),  the  German  revolt  was 


Pavia  was  destroyed  in  a  conflict  between  the  practically  broken,  and  in  1081  Henry  carried  the 
citizens  and  Henry's  German  followers,  but  his  war  into  Italy  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
supremacy  was  not  really  established  when  he  he  occupied  Rome  m  1084  and  was  ci  owned  em- 
went  north  to  meet  BOLBSLAUB  I  of  Poland  peror  by  Clement  III  He  temporarily  retired 
Henry  expelled  (1004)  Boleslaus  from  Bohemia,  from  Rome  before  the  advance  of  the  Normans 
but  the  war  dragged  on  until  1018,  when  Boleslaus  under  ROBERT  GUISCAHD,  who  liberated  Gregory 
received  territories  in  E  Germany  as  Henry's  vas-  VII,  but  upon  Henry's  return  Gregory  went  into 
sal.  Returning  (1013)  to  Italv,  Henry  was  crowned  final  exile  In  1104  the  emperor's  son,  Henry  V, 
emperor  at  Rome  (1,014).  On  his  third  expedition  rebelled,  and  only  the  Rhenish  cities  were  loyal  to 
to  Italy  (1021-22)  he  restored  order  in  Lombardy  the  emperor  Trapped  by  a  promise  of  conciha- 
and  attended  a  synod  at  Pavia  where  he  advo- 
cated far-reaching  church  reform  Throughout 
his  reign,  Henry  relied  heavily  on  ecclesiastic  sup- 
port. He  opposed  the  regular  clergy  m  its  juris- 
dlctional  struggle  with  the  bishops,  and  he  exer- 
cised to  the  full  his  right  of  nominating  bishops, 
forcing  his  candidates  upon  obdurate  chapters 
However,  both  Henry  and  his  empress,  Kunigunde 
of  Luxemburg,  were  distinguished  for  their  piety 
and  have  been  canonized  By  his  attention  to 
German  affairs  Henry  counteracted  the  ill  effect 
of  his  predecessor's  exclusive  preoccupation  with 
Italy.  Henry  died  childless,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Conrad  II 

Henry  III,  1017-56.  emperor  (1046-56)  and  Ger-  Henry  V,  1081-1125,  emperor  (1111-25)  and  Ger- 
man king  (1039-56),  son  and  successor  of  Conrad  man  king  (1105-25),  son  of  Henry  IV  Crowned 
II.  He  was  crowned  joint  long  in  1028,  and  his  joint  king  with  his  father  in  1098,  he  put  himself 
accession  in  1039  went  unchallenged  Under  at  the  head  of  the  patty  desiring  reconciliation 
Henry  III  the  medieval  empire  probably  attained  with  the  pope  and,  with  the  approval  of  Pope 
its  greatest  power  and  solidity  In  1041  Henry  PASCHAL  II,  rebelled  against  his  father  (1104)  and 
defeated  the  Bohemians,  who  had  been  overrun-  compelled  him  to  abdicate  (1105)  Formally  rec- 
mng  the  lands  ofrhis  vassals  the  Poles,  and  com-  oncdedj  with  the  Church,  Henry  V  practiced  lay 


r  „    a  promise  of  < 

tion,  Henry  IV  was  imprisoned  and  forced  to  abdi- 
cate (1105)  In  1106,  just  before  his  death,  he 
escaped  and  received  considerable  support  An 
able  ruler,  Henry  IV  found  hia  chief  support  ui 
the  lower  classes,  with  which  be  established  more 
direct  relations  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  His 
reign  was  characterised  by  a  further  spread  of 
market  towns,  an  indication  of  expanding  com- 
mercial activities  His  contest  with  a  revivified 
papacy  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  re- 
forming activities  of  his  father,  his  ambitions, 
moreover,  were  thwarted  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  contemporary  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
popes  _ 


down;  he  nevertheless  went  to  Italy  in  1116  to 
take  possession,  as  suzerain,  of  the  fiefs  of  MATILDA 
of  Tuscany  and,  as  heir,  of  her  alodial  lauds.  For 
supporting  an  antipope  Henry  was  excommuni- 
cated (1118)  by  Pope  GKLASIUS  II  In  1119  ho 
entered  upon  negotiations  with  Gelasius's  successor, 
CALIXTTTB  II,  and  a  compromise  on  the  investiture 
question  was  reached  at  last  in  the  Concordat  of 
Worms  (1122,  see  WORMS,  CONCORDAT  or).  With 
his  domestic  enemies  Henry  made  peace  at  the 
Diet  of  Wtirzburg  (1121)  Henry's  empress,  MA- 
TILDA (who  after  his  death  marriea  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet),  bore  him  no  heir,  the  nobles  elected 
the  duke  of  Saxony  to  succeed  him  as  Emperoi 
Lothair  II.  Henry  was  the  last  emperor  of  the 
Salian  line 

Henry  VI,  1165-97,  empeioi  (1191-97)  and  German 
king  (1190-97),  son  and  successor  of  Emperor 
Frederick  I  (Frederick  Barbarossa)  He  was 
crowned  king  of  the  Romans  at  Aachen  in  \  1169 
and  king  of  Italy  at  Milan  in  118b  on  the  occasion 
of  his  marriage  to  CONHTANCH,  heiress  of  Sicily 
After  1186  he  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the  papal 
allies  in  Italy  and  reduced  the  country  to  obedience 
He  became  regent  at  his  father's  departure  (1189) 
for  the  Third  Crusade  In  1191  Henry  entered 
Italy  on  an  expedition  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily  from  TANCRKD  of  Lecce  Pope  CELEBTINB 
III  having  reluctantly  crowned  him  emperor  at 
Rome,  Henry  continued  southward,  assisted  by 
the  Pi«an  and  Genoese  fleets  He  failed  to  take 
Naples  and  returned  to  Germany,  wheie  he  faced 
a  rebellion  fomented  by  the  Guelphs  and  the  nobles 
of  the  Lower  Rhine  (1192-94)  Henry  scoured  a 
powerful  bargaining  weapon  when  ho  obtained 
custody  of  RICHARD  I  of  England,  an  uncle  of  the 
Guelph  leader,  HENRY  THE  LION  Soon  after 
Richard  had  paid  a  ransom,  had  sworn  fealty  to 
Henry,  arid  had  been  released  (Feb  ,  1194),  peace 
was  made  In  Sicily,  the  death  of  Tancrod  favored 
the  success  of  Henry's  second  expedition  (May, 
1194)  Palermo  fell  in  November,  and  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  Henry  was  crowned  king  of  Sicily 
Insatiable,  Henry  dreamed  of  further  expansion 
Threatening  invasion,  he  intimidated  ISAAC  II  of 
Byzantium  into  paying  him  tribute,  and  m  1195 
he  began  to  promote  a  new  crusade  At  the  Diet 
of  Wurzburg  (1196)  he  proposed  that  the  empire 
be  made  hereditary  in  his  family,  the  Hohenstaufcn, 
and  in  retui  n  offered  to  transform  the  feudal  fiefs 
into  alods  The  proposal  was  defeated,  though  it 
found  many  supporters,  and  Henry  contented 
himself  with  securing  the  coronation  of  his  infant 
son,  FREDERICK  II  (later  empeior),  as  king 
Henry  died  of  a  fever  at  Messina  just  as  ho  was 
preparing  to  invade  the  Holy  Land  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  Sicily  by  Frederick  II  and  in  the  rest  of 
the  empire  by  PHILIP  OF  SWABIA 
Henry  VII,  c  1275-1313,  emperoi  (1312-13)  and 
German  king  (1308-13)  After  the  murder  of 
King  ALBERT  I,  Albert's  eldest  son,  Frederick  of 
Austria,  was  set  aside  by  the  electors,  who  also  re- 
jected the  French  prince  CHVRLBB  OF  VALOIB  and 
chose  Henry,  count  of  Luxemburg,  as  king  At 
the  outset  of  his  reign,  Henry  restored  order  in 
Germany  by  the  lavish  distribution  of  the  imperial 
domain  and  took  (1310)  the  necessary  step  of  in- 
creasing his  family  holdings  by  marrying  his  son, 
JOHN  or  LUXEMBURG,  to  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia 
His  mam  interest,  however,  was  m  Italy,  where  he 
dreamed  of  reviving  the  Hohenstaufen  domina- 
tion and  where  many,  among  them  Dante,  wel- 
comed his  rule  as  a  means  of  ending  the  endless. 


and   by   now   almost   meaningless,   strife   of  the 
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GUBLPHS  AND  GHIBELLINE8 
sula  in   1310,  he 


tering  the  penin- 
imed  himself  above  all 


pel  led  Duke  Bretislaua  I  of  Bohemia  to  become 
his  vassal.  Although  several  expeditions  against 
Hungary  failed  to  establish  his  authority  m  that 
country,  Henry  was  able  in  1043  to  fix  therfrontier 
of  Austria  and  Hungary  at  the  Leitha  and  Morava 
rivers,  where  it  remained  till  1919  Henry's  reign 
was  disturbed  by  the  rebellions  of  the  duke  of 
Upper  Lorraine,  whom  Henry  had  disappointed 
m  his  hope  of  inheriting  all  of  former  Lotharingia. 
In  1047-60  the  barons  of  the  Low  Countries 


INVESTITURE  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  The 
pope  protested  against  the  practice  In  1110, 
Henry  having  entered  Italy,  the  pope  proposed  a 
compact  under  which  the  Church,  m  return  for 
the  king's  abandonment  of  lay  investiture,  was 
to  renounce  its  claims  to  the  Papal  States,  except 
the  Patrimony  of  8t  Peter  Henry  accepted  the 
compromise,  but  when  it  was  announced  at  St 
' 


Peter's  as  a  preliminary  to  his  imperial  coronation 

-.._    ..           (1111),  a  violent  tumult  arose  from  the  clergy. 

(Lower  Lorraine)  joined  in  the  revolt  Henry  III  Henry  thereupon  made  pope  and  cardinals  pns- 
thought  of  himself  as  a  priest-king,  and  his  primary  oners,  in  order  to  procure  his  release,  Paschal  con- 
concern  was  with  religious  matters  He  supported  ceded  to  Henry  the  right  to  appoint  and  invest 
the  CLUNIAC  ORDER  In  1043  he  proclaimed  that  at  will  and  crowned  him  emperor.  Henry  returned 
he  was  forgiving  his  private  enemies  and  giving  to  Germany,  but  in  1112  Paschal  repudiated  his 
up  all  thought  of  vengeance  and  urged  the  nobles  concessions.  Henry  was  faced  (1114-21)  by  re* 
to  do  likewise,  but  he  failed  in  his  purpose  of  beluona  in  Saxony  which  he  was  unable  to  put 


the  chief  factions,  in  Jan  ,  1311,  he  was  crowned 
king  of  the  Lombards  at  Milan  A  revolt  in  Milan, 
though  suppressed,  had  the  effect  of  driving  him 
into  the  Ghibelhne  camp  and  precipitating  war 
with  the  Guelph  cities  On  June  29,  1312,  he  was 
crowned  emperor  at  Rome,  but  in  St  John  Lateran 
and  by  the  cardinals,  since  St  Peter's  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Neapolitans  and  the  pope  was  in 
Avignon  Leaving  Rome,  he  besieged  Florence, 
but  without  success,  in  1313,  having  allied  himself 
with  FREDERICK  II  of  Sicily,  he  pronounced  the 
ban  of  the  empire  against  Robert  of  Naples,  whom 
be  was  preparing  to  attack  when  he  died  of  fever 
Henry  VII's  abortive  Italian  campaign  only 
served  to  prove  the  futility  of  any  attempt  by  a 
14th-century  emperor  to  revive  the  ancient  im- 
perial pobcy.  He  was  succeeded  by  Emperor 
Louis  IV 

Henry  I,  1068-1135,  king  of  England  (1100-1135), 
b.  England,  youngest  son  of  WILLIAM  I  (William 
the  Conqueror)  He  IB  called  Henry  Beauclerk 
He  quarreled  with  his  elder  brothers,  WILLIAM  II 
(William  Rufus)  and  ROBERT  II,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  attempted  to  establish  himself  on  con- 
tinental territory  with  little  success  When  William 
Rufus  was  killed,  Henry  by  a  sort  of  coup  d'etat 
obtained  the  English  crown  to  the  exclusion  of 
Robert,  who  was  away  on  crusade.  Henry  issued  a 
charter  promising  to  right  the  injustices  inflicted  by 
William  and  to  refrain  from  unjust  demands  on  the 
Church  and  the  baron*.  Ha  filled  vacant  church. 
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offices  and  recalled  ANSELM.  His  marriage  to  the 
daughter  of  Malcolm  HI  of  Scotland,  Edith  (who 
took  the  name  of  Matilda) ,  gamed  him  some  popu- 
larity. Robert  invaded  England  m  1101  but  was 
bought  off  by  promises,  never  subsequently  ful- 
filled, of  a  pension  and  military  aid  on  the  Con- 
tinent When  some  of  the  barons  in  1102  resisted 
Henry's  program  of  meting  out  heavy  punishment 
to  all  of  Robert's  allies,  the  king  crushed  them  by 
force  Their  leader,  Robert  of  Belleme,  and  others 
took  refuge  in  Normandy,  where  they  plotted 
against  Henry  and  harassed  the  country  In  1105 
Henry  invaded  Normandy,  he  defeated  Robert 
and  the  barons  the  next  year  at  Tmchebrai  and 
imprisoned  his  brother  for  life  Henry  had  been 
involved  since  1100  in  a  struggle  with  Pope  PAS- 
CHAL II  and  Anselm  over  investiture  A  com- 
promise m  1106  gave  investiture  with  staff  and 
ring  to  the  church  but  awarded  the  king  the  rights 
of  homage  for  church  temporalities  and  of  effective 
control  Henry's  reign  continued  to  be  troubled  by 
uprisings  in  Normandy  centering  about  Robert's 
son,  William  the  Chto,  and  encouraged  by  Louis 
VI  of  France  who  was  almost  constantly  at  war 
with  Henry  Henry  had  married  his  daughter 
MATILDA  to  Emperor  HBNRY  V  (1114)  The  heir 
to  the  English  throne,  William  Athelmg,  was 
drowned  (1120),  and  Henry  I'a  second  marriage 
was  childless  The  latter  years  of  his  reign  were 
marked  by  his  attempts  to  secure  the  succession  to 
Matilda,  who,  left  a  widow,  had  married  (proh- 
ablv  m  1128)  Gooffrev  IV  (Geoffrey  Plantage- 
net)  of  Anjou  Henry's  attempt  to  force  her  suc- 
cession on  the  barons  later  led  to  the  long  civil  war 
between  STEPHEN  and  Matilda  Henry  s  reign  m 
England  was  one  of  order  and  progress  Royal 
justice  was  strengthened  and  expanded,  the  Nor- 
man legal  system  gradually  fused  with  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  The  first  of  the  extant  PIPE  ROLLS 
and  the  first  appearance  of  the  Exchequer  date  from 
this  reign  At  this  time  also  the  Curia  Regis  began 
to  develop  its  administrative  functions  oee  J  H 
Ramsay.  The  Foundations  of  England,  Vol  II 
(1898),G  B  Adams,  History  of  England  1066- 
12W  (1905),  H  W  C  Davis,  England  under  the 
Normans  and  Angevin*  (1930) 

Henry  II,  1133-89,  king  of  England  (1154-89),  son 
of  MATILDA  and  GEOFFREY  IV  (Geoffrey  Plantage- 
net)  of  Anjou  His  early  attempts  to  recover  the 
English  throne,  which  he  claimed  through  his 
mother,  were  unsuccessful  He  was  made  duke  of 
Normandy  before  Geoffrey's  death  and  in  1151 
inherited  the  Angevin  territories  His  marriage 
(1152)  to  ELEANOR  OF  AQUITAINE  brought  him 
Aquitame,  Guienne,  and  vast  territories  in  8 
France  By  an  invasion  of  England  in  1162-53  ho 
forced  King  Stephen  to  acknowledge  him  as  heir, 
and  in  1154  be  ascended  the  English  throne,  thus 
controlling  a  large  part  of  present  France  and  all 
of  England  Although  he  spent  much  time  on  the 
Continent,  he  restored  order  to  an  England  ravaged 
by  civil  wars,  subdued  the  barons,  centralised  the 
power  of  government  in  royal  authority,  and 
strengthened  the  royal  courts  Henry's  assertion 
of  royal  justice  was  more  effective  over  private 
feudal  courts  than  over  those  of  the  Church  His 
long  controversy  with  THOMAS  A  BECKET,  whom 
he  had  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  concerned 
the  sole  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical  courts  over 
"criminous  clerks"  (clergymen  accused  of  crimes). 
The  king's  great  council  adopted  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon  (1164),  which  brought  such  clerks 
into  lay  courts  instead  of  ecclesiastical  courts  and 
imposed  other  restrictions  upon  the  clergy  Becket 
protested,  was  declared  a  traitor,  and  fled  to 
France  To  avoid  a  papal  interdict,  Henry  sub- 
nutted  (1170)  to  an  ambiguous  reconciliation  with 
the  archbishop,  but  his  complaints  against  Becket *s 
continued  insistence  on  ecclesiastical  prerogative 
resulted  in  the  murder  of  Thomas  by  four  knights 
in  Canterbury  cathedral  itself  The  crime  aroused 
such  indignation  that  Henry  had  to  do  penance, 
and,  though  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were 
not  revoked,  the  ecclesiastical  courts  regained  lost 
ground.  Henry  undertook  an  expedition  to  Ireland 
(1171-72),  where  he  consolidated  temporarily  the 
conquests  already  made  by  Richard  de  Clare 
(Richard  Strongbow),  earl  of  PEMBROKE  Earlier 
m  his  reign  he  had  obtained  the  north  counties  of 
England  from  Scotland  and  had  subdued  North 
Wales  Trouble  with  Louis  VII  of  France  and  his 
successor,  PHILIP  II,  was  almost  incessant,  and 
after  1172  he  was  involved  in  family  struggles 
begun  by  the  revolt  of  his  son  Henry,  seconded  by 
Eleanor  The  other  sons — GEOFFREY,  Richard 
(later  RICHARD  I),  and  JOHN — were  also  involved 
in  intrigue  Richard  in  alliance  with  Philip  of 
France  defeated  Henry  II  iu  1189,  and  the  old 
king,  who  m  his  restless  energy  had  remade  Eng- 
land, died  He  was  succeeded  by  Richard  Henry 
was  the  founder  of  the  ANOEVIN  or  Plantagenet 
hue.  See  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green,  Henry  II  (1888);  L  F 
Salwnan,  Henry  11  (1914),  H.  W  C  Davis,  Eng- 
land under  the  Normans  and  Angevin*  (1930);  G 
B.  Adams,  Constitutional  Htttory  of  England  (1936) 

Henry  III,  1207-72,  king  of  England  (1216-72),  eon 
and  successor  of  JOHN  He  became  king  under  a 
regency;  William  Marshal,  earl  of  PEMBROKE,  and 
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later  PAKDUUP  acted  as  chief  of  government  and 
PETEB  DES  ROCHES  as  guardian  of  the  king  In 
1217  Louis,  the  French  dauphin  (later  Lotris  VIII), 
retired  from  his  invasion  of  England  after  defeat 
The  English  barons,  his  former  allies,  continued  to 
give  trouble,  but  HUBERT  DE  BUROH,  justiciar  and 
greatest  power  in  the  government  after  1221, 
gradually  imposed  order  In  1227  Henry  was 
granted  full  powers  of  kingship,  and  in  1230,  with 
typical  willfulness  and  against  the  advice  of  the 
justiciar,  he  led  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to 
Gascony  and  Brittany  In  1232  the  king  dismissed 
his  justiciar,  seized  the  power  of  government,  and 
embarked  upon  a  reign  characterized  by  extrava- 
gance, absolutism,  and  a  general  incapacity  De- 
spite frequent  protests  from  the  barons  and  from 
his  brother  RICHARD,  EARL  OF  CORNWALL,  Henrv 
surrounded  himself  with  French  favorites,  includ- 
ing relatives  of  ELEANOR  or  PROVENCE  (whom  he 
married  in  1236)  and  his  own  Poitevin  half 
brothers  He  squandered  groat  sums  on  futile 
wars  in  Gascony  His  close  alliance  with  the  pope 
encouraged  large  papal  exactions  and  a  prepon- 
derance of  foreign  clergy  in  England  Edmund 
Rich  (St  Edmund)  and  the  learned  Robert 
GROSBETESTE.  bishop  of  Lincoln,  early  protested 
against  Henry's  absolutism,  but  the  disaffected 
barons  rebelled  ineffectively  until  Simon  de  MONT- 
FORT,  earl  of  Leicester,  became  their  leader  Henry 
had  estranged  him  m  1252  by  alleging  dishonesty 
in  Simon's  rigorous  governorship  of  Gascony  In 
1254  Henry  attempted  to  put  his  son,  Edmund, 
earl  of  LANCASTER,  upon  the  Sicilian  throne  The 
barons  refused  the  necessary  funds  and  in  1258 
forced  Henry  to  surrender  the  government  to  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  barons  and  king 
This  was  accomplished  by  the  Provisions  of  Ox- 
ford (1268),  reinforced  by  the  Provisions  of  West- 
minster (1259)  Henry  renounced  the  agreements, 
with  papal  sanction,  and  m  1263  war  nroke  out 
(see  BARONS'  WAR)  An  attempt  to  have  Louis 
IX  of  France  arbitrate  the  dispute  led  to  a  declara- 
tion completely  in  the  king's  favor,  and  the  war 
was  renewed  Montfort  won  at  Lewea  (1264) 
and  summoned  (1266)  his  famous  representative 
Parliament  The  heir  to  the  throne,  Edward 
(later  EDWARD  I),  was  a  hostage  to  the  barons,  but 
he  escaped  to  lead  the  royal  troops  to  decisive 
victory  at  Evesham  (1265),  where  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  was  killed  By  1267  all  the  barons  had  capitu- 
lated, but  Montfort  and  his  allies  had  prepared 
England  for  the  great  constitutional  developments 
to  follow  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I  From  1267  on 
the  king's  son  actually  ruled  the  realm  and  Henry 
was  king  in  name  only  Henry  III  has  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  many  historians  not  only  because  of 
his  manifest  ineptitude  for  rule  but  also  because  of 
the  hostility  of  contemporary  chroniclers,  espe- 
cially Matthew  Pans  His  long  reign,  however, 
showed  progress  in  several  respects  Learning 
flourished,  particularly  at  Oxford,  where  Grosse- 
teste  and  Roger  BACON  inspired  others  by  their 
intense  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  championing 
of  the  natural  sciences  Art  continued  to  develop 
in  sculpture  and  especially  in  architecture,  as 
shown  in  Salisbury  cathedral  and  Westminster 
Abbey  Commerce  and  industry  throve,  though 
interrupted  by  warfare  See  Cardinal  F  A  Gas- 
quet,  Henry  the  Third  and  the  Church  (1905) ,  Kate 
Norgate,  The  Minority  of  Henry  III  (1912),  H 
W  C  Davis.  England  under  the  Normans  and 
Angemne  (1930),  F  M  Powicke,  King  Henry  III 
and  the  Lord  Edward  (1947) 

Henry  IV,  1367-1413,  king  of  England  (1399-1413), 
eldest  son  of  JOHN  OF  GAUNT  and  Blanche,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  grandson  of 
Edward  III.  b  Bohngbroke,  Lincolnshire  Some- 
times st\led  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  he  was  also 
called  Henry  of  Lancaster  and  by  1377  had  become 
the  earl  of  Derbv  In  1380  he  married  Mary 
Bohun,  coheiress  of  the  earl  of  Hereford  He  op- 
posed Richard  II  in  1387,  siding  with  his  uncle, 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  GLOUCESTER,  and 
became  one  of  the  lords  appellant  who  ruled  Eng- 
land for  a  year  In  1390  he  served  in  Lithuania 
with  the  Teutonic  Knights  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1391  Again,  m  1393,  he  went  to  Lithuania 
and  from  there  to  Jerusalem  He  joined  his  father 
and  Richard  against  Gloucester  after  his  return  to 
England  and  was  made  duke  of  Hereford  in  1397. 
After  a  quarrel  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  whom  he 
accused  of  treason  against  Richard  (see  NORFOLK, 
THOMAS  MOWBRAI,  DUKE  OF)  m  1398,  he  was 
banished  for  six  years  by  the  king,  who  promised 
that  Hereford  should  not  be  deprived  of  his  heri- 
tage However,  when  John  of  Gaunt  died  in  1399 
Richard  confiscated  the  estate.  Taking  advantage 
of  Richard's  absence  in  Ireland  and  the  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  with  Richard's  rule,  Here- 
ford landed  in  England  in  July,  1399,  gained 
ample  support,  and  forced  the  surrender  of  Rich- 
ard, who  had  returned,  in  August.  Richard  con- 
sented to  abdicate,  and  Henry,  upon  claiming  the 
throne,  was  immediately  confirmed  by  Parliament 
in  September.  He  thus,  by  revolution  and  elec- 
tion, founded  the  Lancastrian  dynasty  The  new 
king  was  immediately  faced  with  insurrections 
In  Jan.,  1400,  discontented  followers  of  Richard 
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rebelled  but  were  put  down,  and  most  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  rebellion  were  subsequently  executed. 
Richard  himself  died  at  Pontefract  Castle,  either 
by  self-starvation  or  at  the  orders  of  Henry  The 
Scots  and  the  Welsh,  aided  by  France,  also  re- 
volted m  1400  The  former  were  decisively  de- 
feated m  1402  at  Homildon  Hill,  but  the  Welsh 
contained  hostilities  The  Perciea — Henry  Percy 
(Henry  Hotspur)  and  his  father,  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland— dissatisfied  with  the  king's  reward 
for  their  services,  especially  at  Homildon  Hill, 
rebelled  and  were  defeated  at  Shrewsbury  in  1403 
A  rebellion  in  the  north  in  1405  was  crushed  and 
the  leaders,  Mowbray,  earl  of  Nottingham,  and 
Archbishop  Scrope,  were  executed,  for  their  deaths 
Henry  was  severely  criticized  The  capture  of 
James  (later  James  I),  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne, 
made  relations  with  Scotland  more  peaceful, 
though  trouble  continued  with  Robert  Stuart,  earl 
of  Albany  Northumberland's  new  rebellion  was 
put  down  at  Branham  Moor  in  1408,  the  Welsh 
were  crushed  shortly  afterwards  though  Owen 
Glendower  was  not  captured,  and  French  arrow} 
ceased  to  harry  English  possessions  in  France. 
No  sooner  had  these  troubles  ended  than  others 
began  for  Henry — a  distressing  illness  which  left 
him  an  invalid  much  of  his  few  remaining  veers 
and  a  somewhat  obscure  strife  between  two  parties 
for  control  of  the  council  The  king's  friend,  Arch- 
bishop Arundel,  was  opposed  by  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  his  half  uncle*,  Thomas  and  Henry 
Beaufort  Henry  V  came  to  a  throne  made  tem- 
porarily secure  bv  the  military  efforts  of  his  father 
But  although  Henry  IV  had  stubbornly  main- 
tained the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  against  Parlia- 
ment, he  had  lacked  the  skill  and  patience  to  re- 
store the  financial  stability  of  the  crown,  now 
enormously  in  debt,  and  to  provide  a  satisfactory 
administration  of  civil  justice  Shakspere's  play 
Henry  IV,  concerned  with  the  revolts  against 
Henrv,  is  somewhat  inaccurate  historically  See 
J  H  W>  he,  Huitnry  of  Henry  IV  (lSS4r~Q8) 
Henry  V,  1387-1422,  king  of  England  (1413-22),  son 
of  Henry  IV  He  was  probably  brought  up  under 
the  care  of  his  uncle,  Henry  Beaufort  He  was 
knighted  by  Richard  II  in  1399  and  created  prince 
of  Wales  on  the  accession  of  his  father  in  the  same 
year  With  his  father,  with  Henry  Percy  (Harry 
Hotspur),  and  later  by  himself,  he  led  armies 
against  Owen  Glendower  in  Wales  and  there  gained 
valuable  military  and  administrative  experience 
Although  wounded,  he  figured  largely  m  the  royal 
victory  over  the  Perties  at  Shrewsbury  (1403),  but 
Shakspere's  story  that  he  slew  Hotspur  is  improb- 
able Henry  began  (c  1409)  to  work  actively  in  the 
privy  council,  over  which  he  presided  during  his 
father's  illness  of  1410-1 1  In  favoring  the  Burgun- 
diariH  rather  than  the  Armagnacs  in  France  he  disa- 
greed with  the  king,  and  a  suggestion  by  his  follow- 
ers that  he  should  succeed  immediately  to  his  fa- 
ther's  throne  led  to  his  dismissal  from  the  council 
(1412)  He  becamekmg,  however,  upon  his  fa- 
ther's death  in  141 3,  dismissed  the  incumbent  minis- 
ters, and  made  Henry  Beaufort  chancellor  and  the 
earl  of  Arundel  treasurer  A  political  and  religious 
rebellion  by  the  Lollards,  led  by  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
resulted  in  a  strong  parliamentary  statute  (1414) 
against  the  sect,  but  trouble  continued  intermit- 
tently until  the  execution  of  Oldcastle  in  1417  De- 
termined to  regain  lands  in  France  held  by  his  an- 
cestors, Henry  arranged  with  Burgundy  a  secret 
pact  and  prepared  to  attack  France,  thus  reopen- 
ing the  HUNDRED  YFARB  WAR  The  French  re- 
fused to  meet  his  extravagant  demands,  and  he 
launched  his  first  invasion  m  1415  He  laid  success- 
ful siege  to  Harfleur  and  marched  toward  Calais, 
having  announced  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  France 
He  met  and  defeated  a  superior  French  force  in  one 
of  the  most  famous  battles  of  English  history  at 
Agmcourt  (1416)  Henrj  then  received  in  England 
enthusiastic  ax  claim  which  for  the  time  overshad- 
owed English  political  and  economic  unrest  In 
1416,  in  an  attempt  to  heal  the  schism  in  the  Church. 
Sigismund  (later  Emperor  Siaiskumo)  viaited 
England  but  failed  to  arrange  the  necessary  peace 
between  England  and  France  Henry,  however, 
succeeded  in  forming  an  alliance  with  Sigismund 
and  in  extending  his  agreement  with  the  Burgun- 
dians  In  1417  Henry  led  another  expedition  to 
France,  reduted  Toques  and  Caen,  and  smaller 
forces  were  sent  out  from  Caen  with  success  In 
1419  Rouen  capitulated,  and  Normandy  was  in 
English  hands  The  murder  of  thedukeof  Burgundy 
by  a  favorite  of  the  Freiu  h  dauphin  helped  to  pro- 
mote a  <  IOHO  alliance  between  the  Burgundians  and 
the  English  In  1420  Henry  married  CATHERINE  OF 
VALOIB  and  agreed  to  rule  t  ranee  in  the  name  of  her 
father,  who  accepted  Henry  as  his  successor  The 
English  king  continued  conquests  to  consolidate  his 
holdings  and  late  in  1420  entered  Paria  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  returned  with  his  wife  to  England, 
there  made  more  military  preparations  despite  con- 
stdeiable  popular  opposition  to  further  war,  and 
embarked  on  his  third  invasion  of  Prance  After  a 
year  of  minor  victories,  he  fell  ill  and  died  on  .Sept. 
1,  1422  Henrj.  had  abandoned  his  early  reckless- 
ness (celebrated  and  probably  exaggerated  by 
Shakspere)  and  had  ruled  with  justice  and  mdua- 
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try    He  lifted  England  from  the  near-anarchy  of      The  death  of  Edward  (1483)  and  the  murder  of  his 
his  father's  reign  to  civil  order  and  a  high  spirit  of     sons  by  his  successor,  RICHARD  III,  left  Henry  the 


nationalism     His  mam  interest,  ho1 


gaining  control  of  lands  in  Frai...     -----------  ----- 

sincerely  but  mistakenly  believed  to  be  his  right 
His  engaging  personality,  his  military  successes, 
and  his  care  for  his  less  fortunate  subjects  made  him 
a  great  popular  hero  He  exhibited  military  genius 
characterized  by  brilliant  daring,  patient  strategy 
and  diplomacy,  and  attentiveness  to  detail  The 
wars,  however,  placed  the  crown  heavily  in  debt 
and  left  the  nation  with  economic  and  military 
problems  which  could  not  be  mot  in  the  reign  of  his 
son,  Henry  VI  See  J  H  W>hc  and  W  T  Waugh, 
The  Reign  of  Henry  V  (1914-29),  K  H  Vickers, 
England  in  the  Later  Middle  Ages  (1930),  K  F 
Jacob,  Henry  V  and  the  Invasion  of  France  (1946) 
Henry  VI,  1421  -71,  king  of  England  (1422-61,  1470- 
71)  The  onlv  won  of  Henry  V  and  Catherine  of 
Valois,  ho  became  king  of  England  when  he  was  not 
yet  mno  months  old  When  his  grandfather,  Charles 
VI  of  France,  died,  Honrv  was  proclaimed  king  of 
Franc  e  by  the  Engl  ish,  in  ac<  01  dance  with  the  term* 
of  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  (1420,  see  TROYFS,  TREATY 
OF)  The  French,  however,  recognized  the  son  of 
Charles  VI  as  Charles  Vtl  During  Henri's  early 
years,  England  was  under  the  protectorate  of  his 
uncles,  JOHN  OF  LANCASTKK,  duke  of  Bedford,  who 


>wever,  was  in      natural  leader  of  the  party  opposing   Ricl 
lands  whic  h  he      whose  tyranny  quickly  alienated!  the  English 


chard, 
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le In  return  for  Henry's  promise  to  marry  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Edward  IV,  Henry  Staffotd,  duke 
of  Due  kmgham,  joined  Henry  in  a  revolt  against 
Ric  hard  ,  a  great  storm  at  sea  and  floods  m  England, 
however,  prevented  the  success  of  the  venture  In 
1485,  aided  by  other  English  refugees,  Henry  again 
crossed  the  Channel,  landed  in  Wales,  raised  an 
army  in  the  west,  and  m  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
Field  defeated  the  loyal  forces  of  Richard,  who  was 
shun  Henry  advanced  to  London,  was  crowned, 
and  in  1486  married  Elizabeth,  thus  uniting  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  and  founding  the 
Tudor  dynasty  Henry's  accession  marks  the  end 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  beginning  of  what 
IR  considered  the  modern  period  of  English  history 
The  early  years  of  Henry's  reign,  however,  were 
disturbed  by  Yorkist  attempts  to  regain  the  throne 
The  first  senous  attempt  was  the  uprising  in  favor 
of  the  impostei,  Lambert  SIMNI-.L,  it  was  easily 
crushed  (1487)  The  Trench  invasion  of  Brittany 
aroused  great  antagonism  m  England  and  ulti- 
mately ,  m  com  ert  w  ith  Spam  and  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian I,  Henri  led  an  army  against  Boulogne,  but 
accepted  the  peace  offers  of  Charles  VIII,  the 


was  regent  m  France,  and  Humphrey,  duke  of      Treaty  of  Staples  (1492)  followed    In  1494  Henry 


,  , 

GLOUCESTER  Gloucester  hold  little  real  power,  the 
actual  rule  being  exercised  bv  a  council  After  the 
English  defeat  by  JOAN  OF  ARC  at  Orleans  in  1429 
and  Charles  VII's  coronation  at  Rheims  shortly 
thereafter,  the  English  attempted  to  protect  their 
interests  in  France  by  c  rowmng  Henry  king  of 
France  at  Paris  in  1  43  1  After  the  death  of  John  of 


sent  Sir  Edward  POYWNGB  to  Ireland  to  consolidate 
British  rule  there  Poy  mugs's  Law,  passed  by  the 
assembly  at  Drogheda  (1494),  provided  for  the  en- 
forcement m  Ireland  of  English  statutes  and  com- 
pletely subjugated  the  Irish  Parliament  to  British 
control  In  1496  Henry  joined  the  Holy  League  to 
oppose  the  (tench  m  Italy  Ferdinand  and  laa- 


Lancaster  in  1435  and  the  defection  of  Burgundy  bella  of  Spain,  anxious  for  an  alhanc  e  with  Henry, 
from  the  Anglo-Burgundian  alliance,  the  English  sent  an  ambassador  to  Scotland  to  relieve  Henry  of 
cause  in  trance  became  hopeless  From  c  1435  a 
faction  headed  by  Henry  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and 
later  by  William  de  la  Pole,  eail  of  Suffolk,  con- 
trolled English  poh<  y  Hoping  to  stiengthen  the 
English  position  in  trance,  Suffolk  negotiated  a 
marriage  for  Henry  with  MARGARET  OF  ANJOTJ  in 
1445  This  marriage  was  favorably  received  in 
England,  but  when  Henry ,  influenced  bv  his  wife, 
surrendered  Maine  to  Chailes  VII,  Suffolk  lost  his 
popularity  HP  was  impeached  m  1449  and  mys- 
teriously murdered  at  sea  when  en  route  to  the 
Continent  The  rebellion  of  Jack  CADE,  whic  h 
broke  out  just  after  .Suffolk's  murder,  was  but  one 
of  many  riots  and  uprisings  indicating  popular  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  English  government  The  fac- 
tion headed  by  Queen  Margaret  and  Edmund  Beau- 
fort, duke  of  Somerset,  which  controlled  the  king 
after  Suffolk's  death,  was  opposed  by  Richard, 
duke  of  YORK,  the  most  powerful  noble  in  the  king- 
dom and  next  m  line  ot  sue  c  ession  to  tho  throne 
The  struggle  between  those  two  factions  developed 
into  a  dynastic  battle  between  the  La  masters  and 
the  Yorks  known  as  the  Wars  of  the  Ro»t,s  In 

1453  Henry  became  insane,  a  few  weeks  belore  the 
birth  of  his  son     The  duke  of  York  was  made  pro- 
tector m  spite  of  the  protests  of  Margaret,  but  in 

1454  when  the  king  recoyered,  York  was  excluded 
from  the  council   York  met  (1455)  the  Lancastrians 
atSt   Al  bans  in  a  conflict  generally  regarded  as  the 
first  battle  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  Somerset  was 
killed,  and  Henry  was  captured      Henry's  mind 
again  gave  way  and  York 


hostility  there  The  Yorkist  pretender,  Porkin 
WARBM  K,  who  had  been  favored  by  the  Scottish 
king,  James  IV,  yvas  forthwith  sent  out  of  Scotland 
and  shortly  was  thereafter  defeated  in  an  attempted 
invasion  of  Cornwall  Henry  was  willing  to  marry 
his  daughter,  Margaret,  to  James,  but  the  latter, 
instead,  attempted  (1497)  an  invasion  of  England 
In  1499  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  c  ountnes 
was  followed  by  the  marriage  (1500)  of  Margaret 
and  Jamos — a  maniage  whic  h  led  ultimately  to  tho 
union  of  Scotland  and  England  By  a  treaty  (1 501) 
yvith  Maximilian,  Henry  was  able  to  balk  still  an- 
other threat  to  his  throne,  this  time  by  Edmund  do 
la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk  In  1501  Henry  had  married 
lus  son,  Arthur,  to  KATHARIVK  oi>  AKA.GON,  daugh- 
ter of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  When  Arthur  died 
in  1502,  Henry,  now  a  widower,  made  the  startling 
proposal  that  he  should  marry  lu&  own  daughter-in- 
law  An  agreement  was  reached,  however,  by  which 
Katharine  should  marry  Arthur's  brother,  Henry 
(later  HFNHY  VIII)  On  thedeath  of  Isabella  (1504) 
Henry  made  alhanc  es  with  her  successors  in  Castile, 
Philip  I  arid  Joanna  After  Philip's  death  Henry 
proposed  that  he  should  marry  Joanna,  who  had, 
however,  become  definitely  insane  Henry  then 
opened  unsuccessful  negotiations  for  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  Mary  to  Philip's  sou  (later  Emperor 
Charles  V)  Relations  between  Henry  and  tordi- 
nand  became  strained,  the  latter  allied  hunsolf  with 
tho  French  while  Henry  arranged  treaties  with 
Maximilian  Shortly  theieaftor  Henry  contracted 

-_ —  = — _ was  again  made  protec-      the  illness  from  which  lie  never  recovered     Henry 

tor,  but  Henry  recovered,  and  the  protectorate  was  an  astute  political  leader  He  established  the 
ended  The  Yoikist  party  suffered  defeat  at  Lud-  Tudor  tradition  of  autocratic  rule  tempered  by  a 
tow  m  1459,  but  won  a  victory  at  Northampton  the  sense  of  justice  that  endeared  him,  as  it  did  his 

great  successors,  Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth,  to  the 
English  people  In  Henry's  latter  years,  however, 
his  extortionist  practices  alienated  many  His  mar- 
riage and  his  relentless  suppression  of  Yorkist  plots 
to  regain  tho  throne  brought  order  out  of  chaos  In 
hia  suppression  of  the  recalcitrant  nobles  he  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  establishment  of  tho  court  of 
the  STAR  CHAMBER  (1487)  as  a  supremely  powerful 
judiciary  body  His  diplomatic  abilities  kept  Eng- 
land at  peace,  and  he  arranged  a  favorable  commer- 
cial treaty  with  the  Netherlands  England's  navy 
was  developed  and  explorations  in  the  New  World 


, 

following  year  Henry  again  was  made  prisoner 
York  was  made  protector  once  more  and  named 
successor  to  the  crown  over  the  claims  of  Henry's 
jwn  York  was  killed  at  Wakeheld  in  1460,  but  his 
son  JCdward  defeated  the  Lam  astnan  forces  at 
Mortimer's  Cross,  entered  London,  and  was  pro- 
claimed king  as  EDWARD  IV  (1461)  At  the  second 
battle  of  St  Albans  (1461)  Henry,  who  was  with 
the  Yorkist  fore  es,  esc  aped  to  join  his  wife  He  re- 
mained in  Scotland  during  the  subsequent  fighting 
until  1466,  when  he  was  captured  and  put  in  the 
Tower  When  Richard  Neville,  earl  of  Warwick, 
crossed  to  England  in  1470.  Kdward  IV  fled  to  Hol- 
land and  Henry  was  restored  to  the  throne,  but  the 
victories  of  Edward  IV  at  Barnet  and  Tewkesbury 
put  an  end  to  Henry's  reign,  one  of  the  most  disas- 
trous in  English  history.  Edward  IV  took  set  uie 


begun  See  biographies  by  James  Gairdner  (1889) 
and  Gladys  Tomperley  (1914),  A  D  Innos,  Eng- 
land under  the  Tudor  a  (1905),  HAL  tisher,  His- 
tory of  England,  //,6'o-n/,/  (190fa),  A  1-  Pollard, 
The  tifign  of  Henry  Vll  (1913-14) 
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possession   of   the  crown,   and   the   unfortunate    Henry  VIII,  1491-1547,  king  ot  England  (1509-47), 


Henry  died,  perhaps  murdered,  in  the  Tower  in 
1471  Some  of  the  events  m  the  life  of  Henry  VI 
aie  recorded  in  throe  <  hromcle  plays  by  bhukspere 
See  Charles  Oman,  History  of  England,  1311-1486 
(1906) ,  K  H  Vickeis,  England  w  the  Later  Middle 
Ages  (1914),  Mabel  E  Christie,  Henry  VI  (1922) 
Henry  VII,  1457-1509,  king  of  England  (1485-1509) 
Posthumous  son  of  Edmund  Tudor,  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, Henry's  mother  was  Margaret  Beaufort,  a 
descendant  of  Edward  III  through  John  of  Gaunt 
He  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  Jasper  Tudor,  in 


second  son  of  HENHY  VII  He  was  created  prince 
of  Wales  in  1503.  In  his  youth  he  was  well  edu- 
cated in  the  new  leai  nmg  of  the  Renaissance  and 
developed  the  skill  m  sports  which  was  to  endear 
him  to  his  subjects.  When  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  1509,  he  inherited  from  his  father  a  full 
exchequer  and  a  precedent  for  absolute  rule. 
Henry  soon  married  hia  brother  Arthur's  widow, 
KATHAKINK  OF  AKAOON,  a  dispensation  having 

11 


been  obtained  from  the  pope  in  1504     In  151. 

lie  was  orougnt  up  Dy  ins  uncle,  Jasper  iuuor,  in  Henry  joined  Pope  Julius  II,  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 

Wales    His  uncle  contrived  to  hide  him  during  the  and  the  Venetians  m  their  Holy  League  against 

reign  of  tho  jealous  Edward  IV  and  in  1471,  after  France.   With  his  chief  minister  Thomas  WOLSEY, 

the  death  of  tho  imprisoned  Henry  Vim  the  Tower,  he  followed  (1513)  his  army  to  France,  captured 

took  the  young  Henry,  now  head  of  the  house  of  Therouanne  and  Tournai,  and  then  returned  to 

Lancaster,  to  Brittany  for  safety.    Edward  tried  England  after  the  invading  Scottish  forces  under 

unsuccessfully  to  have  him  returned  to  England.  JAMES  IV  had  been  defeated  at  FLODDEN  by  the 


earl  of  Surrey  (later  duke  of  NORFOLK)  ,  The  pro* 
jectod  marriage  of  Henry's  sister  MARY  OF  ENG- 
LAND to  Ferdinand's  grandson  Charles  (later  Em- 
peror CHARLES   V)    was  delayed      Henry,   now 
initiated  into  the  usages  of  continental  politics, 
married  Mary  to  Louis  XII  of  France  (1514).  This 
alliance  ended  the  next  year,  however,  at  the  death 
of  Louis  and  the  accession  of  ambitious  FRANCIS  I, 
who   promptly  tried   to   rouse   Scotland   against 
England     Rapid  changes  in  the  European  situa- 
tion following  Ferdinand's  death  (1516)  enabled 
Wolsey  to  conclude  a  new  alliance  witn  France, 
and  Henry's  daughter  Mary  (later  MARY  I)  was 
pledged    (1518)    to   many   the  dauphin      When 
Charles,  already  king  of  Spam,  became  emperor  in 
1519,  England  held  tho  balance  of  power  between 
the    empire    and    France      War    was    inevitable 
Despite  tlie  show  of  amity  between  Henry  and 
Francis  on  the  FIELD  OF  THE  CLOTH  OP  GOLD,  Eng- 
land m  1522  joined  Charles  against  France     Eng- 
land's participation  was  unimportant  except  that 
Henry 's  efforts  to  levy  heavy  taxes  met  with  stub- 
born resistance  from  both  Parliament  and  people 
When  Charles  won  a  decisive  victory  in  1525  and 
refused  England  any  part  of  the  spoils,  Henry  tried 
to  curb  tho  alarming  rise  of  imperial  power  by  an 
unpopular    alliance    with    Franco      Despite    the 
dwindling  exchequei  and  popular  opposition  to  in- 
creasing me  losures,  England  had  meanwhile  pros- 
pered internally  under  the  strong  administration  of 
Wolsey,  to  whom  Henry  gave  almost  complete 
control     The  execution  (1621)   of  Edward  STAF- 
FORD, 3d  duke  of  Buckingham,  for  alleged  treason, 
demonstrated  Henry's  power  over  the  weakened 
nobility     The  court  remained  a  center  of  the  new 
learning,  and  Henry  himself  in  1521  earned  from 
the  pope  the  title  of  "Defender  of  the  Faith"  for  a 
treatise  against  Luther     By  1527  Henry  had  de- 
termined to  divorce  Katharine    The  queen  seemed 
unlikely  to  have  more  children  and  was  persistently 
loyal  to  Spam,  Honry  was  infatuated  yvith  Anne 
BOLBYN      Tho   plan    was   to    have   tho    marriage 
declared  invalid  by  reason  of  the  illegality  of  tho 
dispensation    of    1504    under    which    Henry    and 
Katharine  had  been  pet  nutted  to  marry      Popo 
CLEMENT  VII,  however,  resisted  the  demands  of 
both  Wolsoy  and  Henry     Finally  ho  gave  authoi  ity 
to  a  commission  consisting  of  Caidmals  Wotaoy  and 
CAMPEGGIO  to  dec  ide  the  issue  in  England    Katha- 
rine refused  to  retire  to  a  convent  and  denied  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court     Befoic  a  decision  could 
be  announced  Clement  had  the  hearing  adjourned 
and  summoned  it  (1529)  to  Rome     The  failure  of 
the  commission  led  to  the  downfall  of  Wolsey  and 
to  tho  initiation  by  Henry  ,  with  the  help  of  Thomas 
CROMW*  i  L,  of  an  antioey  lesiastical  policy  intended 
to  force  the  pope's  assent  to  tho  divorce  Tho  "Ref- 
ormation Parliament,"  responsive  both  to  Henry 
and   to   popular  antagonism   against   the   c  Icrgy , 
readily  followed  the  hist  steps  of  the  king's  attoc  k 
on  Rome,  but  the  papacy  held  firm     In  15:52  the 
English  convocation  accepted  the  submission  of 
the  clergy   to  the  ciowu,  and  Sir  Thomas  MORE 
resigned    the   chancellorship    Cromwell   was  now 
clearly  the  king's  chief  minister,  and  the  subser- 
vient  Thomas   CH\NMER   became   archbishop   of 
Canterbury     In  1533  Hemy  married  Anno,  Cran- 
mor  proclaimed  tho  marriage  with  Katharine  in- 
valid, and  tho  pope  excommunicated  Henry     By 
tho  end  of  1534  Parliament  had  piohibited  appeals 
to  the  papal  court,  stopped  all  payments  to  the 
pope,  and  transferred  tho  papal  powers  to  the  king, 
who  now  became  without  qualification  the  supiemo 
head  of  the  English  (hutch     No  change  was  made 
m  doctrine,  outside  of  the  denial  of  papal  authority  , 
but    the    break   with    Rome    was    complete,    the 
Church  of  England  (seo  ENGLAND,  CHURC  H  of) 
established,  and  the  way  opened  m  England  for 
PROTESTANTISM  and  the  RbioiiMATioN     Any, ef- 
fective   opposition    to    the    king    was    thoroughly 
suppressed  by  the  Ac  t  of  Sue  c  ession  entailing  the 
ciown  on  Henry's  hens  by  Anne,  by  an  extensive 
and  seveie  Act  of  Treason,  and  by  tho  strict  ad- 
ministration  of  tho  oath  of  supremacy      Uiidei 
Cromwell's  supei vision,  a  visitation  of  the  monas- 
teries in  1535  led  to  uii  act  of  Pat  J  lament  m  1536 
by  which  the  smaller  monasteries  reverted  to  tho 
king,  and  the  others  were  soon  preempted  By  re- 
distnbuting  some  of  this  propeity  among  tho  land- 
ed gentry,  Henry  acquired  the  loyalty  of  a  largo 
and  influential  gioup     In  1530  Ynne  Boleyn,  who 
had  given  biith  to  Elizabeth  but  nq  male  heir,  was 
convicted  of  adulteiy  and  incest  and  beheaded,  10 
days  later  Henry  mat  nod  Jane  SLIMOUB,  who  in 
1537  bore  a  son   (later   Kdward   VI)   and  died 
Meanwhile  in  1536-37  Honry  had  dealt  brutally 
but  effectively  with  rebellions  m  the  north  by  sur> 
jocts  objecting  to  economic    hardships   and   the 
religious  innovations  (sec  PILGRIMAGE  ot  GRACE) 
In  1537  Henry  lie  onsed  tho  publication  of  the  Bible 
in  English    He  still  pursued  a  conservative  policy 
in  religious  doctrine;  the  Six  Articles  passed  by 
Parliament  in  1539  were  fundamentally  Catholic 
Henry's  foieign  policy  had  boon  to  maintain  the 
French  alliance  until  the  outbreak  of  intermittent 
wars  l>e  t  ween  Frame  and  tho  empire  in  1530  left 
him   lornpaiatively   safe      In    1640  Henry  mar- 
ried   ANNE   OF  CLEVEH,   but  disliked  her  and 
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found  the  alliance  burdensome  Anne  was  conse- 
quently divorced,  and  Cromwell,  who  had  promot- 
ed the  match,  was  beheaded  Henry  then  married 
Catherine  HOWARD,  but  she  mot  (1542)  the  fate  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  Catherine  Parr  became  his  sixth 
queen  (1543)  In  1542  war  had  begun  again  with 
Scotland,  still  controlled  through  JAMBS  V  in  French 
and  Catholic  interests  The  fighting  culminated  m 
the  rout  of  the  Scots  at  Solway  MOBS  and  the 
death  of  James  Henry's  efforts  to  unite  the  two 
kingdoms  with  a  pledge  of  marriage  between 
young  MARY  QUKEN  OK  SCOTS  and  his  own  son, 
Edward,  were  defeated  by  Cardinal  BEATON  and 
MARY  OF  Guise,  and  repeated  English  raids  only 
allied  Scotland  more  closely  with  France  In  1543 
England  joined  Charles  in  war  against  Franco,  and 
Henry  was  able  to  take  Boulogne  The  expensive 
war  dragged  on  until  1546  Henry  then  was  able 
to  secure  a  payment  of  indemnity  for  the  city 
Wales  had  been  officially  incorporated  into  Eng- 
land in  1636  with  a  great  improvement  in  govern- 
ment administration  there  In  Ireland,  however, 
Henry  found  a  thorough  conquest  and  c  olomzation 
too  expensive  Although  he  derived  considerable 
funds  from  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  thei  o  and 
assumed  (1541)  the  titles  of  king  of  Ireland  and 
head  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  he  was  forced  to 
adopt  a  conciliatory  policy  toward  Irish  leaders 
The  coming  of  the  Jesuits  in  1542  foreboded  future 
trouble  In  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  Henrv  mov- 
ed gradually  toward  Protestantism  The  Six 
Articles  had  been  only  fitfully  enforced,  the  use  of 
the  English  Bible  was  cautiously  increased,  seizure 
of  church  property  continued,  and  the  destruction 
of  relics  and  shrines  was  begun  At  Henry's  death, 
the  council  which  he  had  appointed  for  the  minority 
of  Edward  VI  leaned  toward  the  new  doctrines 
As  a  young  man  Henry  was  accomplished,  engag- 
ing, and  far  from  vicious,  but  if  his  tremendous 
popularity  with  his  subjects  peisisted  until  the 
fast,  his  moral  fiber  did  not  There  is  good  evidence 
that  ho  advanced  personal  desires  under  the  guise 
of  public  pohc  y  or  moral  right,  forced  his  ministers 
to  pay  extreme  penalties  for  his  own  mistakes,  and 
summarily  executed  many  with  little  excuse  But 
there  are  several  fac  tors  which  mitigate  his  despot- 
ism as  a  king  The  imposition  of  his  will  was 
tempered  with  a  steadily  maturing  political  insight 
into  the  revolutionary  times  in  which  he  ruled 
Furthermore,  he  could  have  imposed  his  absolute 
rule  only  upon  a  nation  willing  to  accept  it  Al- 
though Henrv  often  packed  Parliament,  the  in- 
creased importance  of  that  institution  during  his 
reign  attests  the  truth  of  his  statement  that  king 
and  Parliament  worked  as  one  body  politic  Final- 
ly, under  his  strong  hand  England  enjoyed  a 
comparatively  peaceful  and  prosperous  transition 
at  a  tune  when  severer  wars  and  religious  persecu- 
tion were  ravaging  the  rest  of  Europe  A  historical 
play  about  Henry  VIII  is  uttnhutod  in  part  to 
Mhakupere  Sec  biographies  by  A  F  Pollard 
(1902),  Francis  Hackett  (1929),  and  Theodore 
Maynard  (1949,  a  Roman  Catholic  view),  Ken- 
neth Pickthorn,  Early  Tudor  Government  (1934), 
H  M  Smith,  Henry  VIII  ami  the  Reformation 
(1949) 

Henry  I,  e  1008-1060.  king  of  France  (1031-60),  son 
and  successor  of  Robert  II  In  his  reign  the  Fieneh 
monarchy  was  at  its  weakest  To  defend  his 
tin  one  against  his  mother  and  his  younger  brother 
Robert  and  subsequently  against  the  counts  of 
Blois,  he  secured,  at  the  cost  of  territorial  conces- 
sions, the  aid  of  Kobert  I,  duke  of  Noimandy,  and 
of  Geoffrey  Martel,  count  of  Anjou  After  his 
brother's  submission  he  unwisely  invested  him  with 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  setting  up  a.  powerful  rival 
to  the  French  kingdom  He  found  the  chief  enemy 
of  his  later  reign  in  Robeit  of  Normandy's  son 
William,  later  William  I  of  England,  who  success- 
fully resisted  two  invasions  by  Henry  Henrv  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Philip  I 

Henry  II,  1619-69,  king  of  France  (1547-59),  son  of 
Francis  I  Weak  and  pliant  in  disposition,  he  was 
governed  throughout  his  reign  by  Anne  do  MONT- 
MOHKNCY,  by  his  mistress  DIANE  DE  POITIERB,  and 
by  Francois  and  Charles  do  Guise  He  continued 
the  struggle  against  Emperor  CHARLES  V  and 
Charles's  son  PHILIP  II  of  Spain,  who  was  allied 
with  Maiv  Tudor  of  England,  until  the  Treaty  of 
CATEAU-CAMBRESIS  (1659)  ended  French  pre- 
tensions to  Italy  In  1558  Calais  was  conquered 
from  the  English  Francis  issued  a  series  of  in- 
creasingly severe  edicts  against  the  Protestants 
and  established  more  firmly  the  absolute  royal 
power  His  queen,  CATHKRINB  DI/  MEDICI, 
played  a  minor  role  during  her  husband's  reign 
Henry,  who  was  accidentally  killed  by  Gabriel  de 
Montgomery  in  a  tournament,  was  succeeded  by 
Francis  II  See  H  N  Williams,  Henry  11.  //w 
Court  and  Time*  (1910) 

Henry  HI,  1561-89,  king  of  France  (1574-89),  son 
of  Henry  II  and  Catherine  de'  Modici,  successor 
of  his  brother,  Charles  IX  As  leader  of  the  Catho- 
lic party,  Henry  (then  duke  of  Anjou)  defeated 
(1569)  the  Huguenots  at  Jarnac  and  Monoontour, 
refused  (1571),  on  religious  grounds,  to  proceed 
with  negotiations  for  his  marriage  to  Queen  Elisa- 
beth of  England,  and  helped  instigate  the 
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ere  of  SAINT  BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAY  Elected  king 
of  Poland  (1673),  he  returned  to  France  at  his 
brother's  death  Henry's  reign  was  almost  con- 
tinually disturbed  by  the  Wars  of  RELIGION  By 
the  Edict  of  Beauheu  (1576)  he  made  concessions 
to  the  moderates  and  the  Protestants  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Catholic  League  (see 
LEAGUE)  by  Henri,  3d  due  de  Guise  Throughout 
the  ensuing  troubles  Henry  vainly  sought  to  in- 
crease his  own  power  by  playing  the  League 
against  the  Protestants  The  death  (1684)  of  his 
brother  Francis,  duke  of  Alengon,  made  Henry 
the  last  male  member  of  the  house  of  Valois,  his 
recognition  of  the  Protestant  Henry  of  Navarre 
(later  HENRY  IV)  as  heir  presumptive  was  opposed 
by  Henri  de  Guise  In  the  resulting  struggle  (the 
War  of  the  Three  Henrys),  Navarre  defeated  the 
king's  troops  at  Coutras  (1687)  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  king's  weakness,  Henri  de  Guise  revolt- 
ed against  him  and,  with  the  help  of  the  Parisian 
populace,  expelled  him  from  Pans  on  the  Day  of 
the  Barricades  (May  12,  1588)  Changing  Bides 
once  more,  Henry  III  procured  the  assassination 
of  Henri  de  Guise  and  his  brother  Louis  and  joined 
forces  with  Henry  of  Navarre  for  the  recovery  of 
Paris  In  the  siege  he  was  &  tabbed  by  Jacques 
CLEMENT  Weak,  debauched,  and  unscrupulous, 
Henry  III  left  France  torn  by  civil  war  and 
plunged  in  financial  anarchy 

Henry  IV,  1553-1610,  king  of  France  (1589-1610) 
and  of  Navarre  (1572-1610),  son  of  Antome  de 
BOURBON  and  JEANNB  D'ALBHET,  first  of  the 
Bourbon  kings  of  France  Reared  as  a  Protestant, 
he  was  recognized  by  Coligny  as  a  chief  of  the 
HUGUENOTS  (1569)  A  few  days  after  his  marriage 
(Aug  18,  1572)  with  MARGARET  OP  VALOIS,  sister 
of  King  Charles  IX,  the  massacre  of  SAINT  BAR- 
THOLOMEW'S DAY  took  place  Henry  saved  his 
life  by  abjuring  Protestantism,  but  he  remained 
a  virtual  prisoner  of  the  court  until  1576,  when 
he  escaped  and  returned  to  the  Protestant  faith 
Upon  the  death  of  Francis  of  Alencon  (1584)  ho 
was  recognized  by  King  Henry  III  as  his  heir 
presumptive,  but  the  Catholic  League  (see 
LEAGUE),  headed  by  Henri,  3d  due  de  GUIBE, 
refused  to  recognize  a  Protestant  as  heir  and  per- 
suaded the  king  to  send  an  army  to  force  Henry's 
conversion  In  the  resulting  war  (named  the  War 
of  the  Three  Henrys  after  its  chief  protagonists, 
HENRY  III,  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  Henri  de 
Guise),  Henry  of  Navarre  won  the  victory  of 
Coutras  (1587),  but  came  to  the  king's  support 
when  the  League  revolted  against  him  (1588) 
After  Henry  Ill's  death,  Henry  IV  defeated  the 
League  forces  under  MAYENNE  at  Arques  (1589) 
and  Ivry  (1590),  but  was  unable  to  capture  Pans 
when  the  League  received  Spanish  aid  In  1593  he 
again  abjured  Protestantism,  allegedly  with  the 
remark,  "Paris  is  well  worth  a  Mass  "  He  was 
received  m  Paris  in  1594  His  conciliatory  policy 
soon  won  him  general  support  To  cleanse  France 
of  Spanish  influence,  Henry  declared  war  on  Spam 
(1595)  and  brought  it  to  a  successful  conclusion 
with  the  Treaty  of  Vervma  (1598)  He  then  turned 
to  the  internal  reconstruction  of  his  war-ravaged 
kingdom  With  the  Edict  of  NANTFS  (1698)  he 
settled  the  Protestant  question  Aided  by  SULLY, 
he  restored  some  measure  of  financial  order,  en- 
couraged agriculture,  founded  new  industries, 
built  roads  and  canals,  expanded  foreign  trade 
through  commercial  treaties  with  Spam,  England, 
and  Turkey,  and  encouraged  colonization  of 
Canada  Anxious  to  see  prosperity  reach  all  classes, 
he  in  vented  the  slogan  "a  chicken  in  every  peasant's 
pot  every  Sunday  "  In  foreign  policy,  Henry 
sought  to  form  combinations  against  the  Spanish 
and  Austrian  Hapsburgs  He  was  preparing  for 
war  against  these  powers  when  he  was  stabbed  to 
death  by  Francois  Ravaillac,  a  religious  fanatic 
Henry's  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Valois  was 
annulled  in  1599  In  the  same  year  his  mistress, 
Gabnelle  d'EsTREES,  whom  ho  intended  to  marry, 
died  In  1600  he  married  Mane  de'  Medici, 
who  was  regent  during  the  minority  of  their  son, 
Louis  XIII  Henry's  reign  saw  the  transition  of 
French  arts  and  literature  from  the  Renaissance 
to  their  classical  period  His  tolerance  and 
moderation  reflected  the  spirit  of  his  contemporary, 
Montaigne  Numerous  anecdotes  and  legends  bear 
witness  to  his  gallantry,  his  Gallic  wit,  and  his 
concern  for  the  common  people,  which  have  made 
him  the  most  popular  king  among  Frenchmen 
See  biographies  by  P  F  Willert  (1893),  Quentm 
Hurst  (1938),  and  Homrich  Mann  (2  vols  ,  Eng 
tr  ,  1937-39) 

Henry  V,  king  of  France  see  CHAMBORD,  HENRI, 
COMTB  DB 

Henry  1,  German  king  see  HENRY  I.  prccuisor  of 
the  emperors 

Henry  I,  1204-17,  Spanish  king  of  Castile  (1214- 
17),  sou  and  successor  of  Alfonso  VIII  At  his 
death  after  a  short,  uneventful  reign,  his  sister 
Berenguela,  the  rightful  heir,  renounced  the  crown 
in  favor  of  her  son,  Ferdinand  III 

Henry  II  or  Henry  of  Traatamara  (trastuma'ru), 
13337-1379,  Spanish  king  of  Castile  and  Leon 
(1369-79),  illegitimate  son  of  Alfonso  XI  He 
took  part  m  unsuccessful  revolts  against  his  half 
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brother,  PETBR  THE  CRUEL,  and  in  1366,  with  the 
aid  of  Du  GUESCLIN,  drove  Peter  from  the  throne 
Peter  having  secured  the  aid  of  England,  Henry 
was  defeated  by  Peter  and  EDWARD  THE  BLACK 
PRINCE  at  Najera  (1367),  but  after  Edward's 
departure  Henry  defeated  and  killed  Peter  (1369). 
John  of  Gaunt,  son-in-law  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  and 
FKRDINAND  I  of  Portugal  contested  his  title  as 
king  and  the  succession  of  his  son,  John  I 

Henry  HI,  1379-1406,  Spanish  king  of  Castile  and 
Leon  (1390-1406),  son  and  successor  of  John  I 
He  consolidated  the  royal  authority  against  the 
nobles  and  undertook  an  expedition  to  the  north 
shore  of  Africa,  destroying  Tetuan  (1400)  Henry 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  II 

Henry  IV,  1425-74,  Spanish  king  of  Castile  and 
Leon  (1454-74),  son  and  successor  of  John  II 
His  weakness  opened  the  way  to  anarchy,  and  his 
state  was  \irtually  ruled  by  the  ambitious  nobles 
Henry  at  fir.it  named  his  sister  Isabella  (later 
ISABELLA  I)  as  his  successor,  but  later  designated 
JUANA  LA  BEITRANEJA  At  his  death  civil  war 
broke  among  contenders  for  the  succession 

Henry,  prince  of  Prussia,  1726-1802,  brother  of 
King  Frederick  II  of  Prussia  He  was  one  of  the 
ablest  generals  in  the  Seven  Years  War 

Henry,  Alexander,  two  fur  traders  of  the  Old  North- 
west, each  of  whom  left  a  valuable  journal  of  his 
travels  and  experiences  Alexander  Henry,  the 
elder,  1739-1824,  b  New  Brunswick,  N  J  ,  served 
under  Jeffrey  Amherst  in  the  last  of  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars  As  a  fur  trader  he  barelv  es- 
caped massacre  by  the  Indians  at  Michilimackmac 
in  Pontiac  's  Conspirac  y  Captured  by  the  Ojibwa, 
he  was  adopted  and  protected  by  a  family  and 
made  his  way  ba<k  to  tort  Niagara  in  time  to  join 
Bradstreet's  army  in  lifting  the  siege  of  Detroit 
He  returned  to  fur  trading  and  in  1775  penetrated 
the  Old  Northwest  to  the  region  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan Competition  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany caused  a  body  of  the  free  traders,  among 
them  Henry,  Peter  Pond,  and  the  Frobinhers,  to 
unite  as  the  group  which  eventually  became  the 
powerful  North  West  Company  His  Travels  and 
Adventures  in  Canada  and  the  Indian  Temtone* 
was  published  in  1809  The  date  and  place  of 
birth  of  las  nephew ,  Alexander  Henry,  the  younger, 
d  1814,  are  not  known  His  journal  of  1799-1814. 
edited  by  Elliott  COUCH  (together  with  the  journal 
of  David  Thompson)  as  New  Light  on  the  Early 
History  of  the  Greater  Northwest  (1897),  describes 
his  adventures  as  a  trader  of  the  North  West  Com- 
pany on  the  Hod,  Pembina,  and  Saskatchewan 
and  Columbia  rivers  and  is  particularly  valuable 
for  its  account  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  those  regions. 
Henry  was  drowned  near  Astoria 

Henry,  Edward  Lamson,  1841-1919,  American 
genre  painter,  b  Charleston,  S  C  ,  studied  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  His 
paintings,  mostly  in  private  collections,  are  ac- 
curate representations  of  their  era  Initial  Ex- 
cursion on  the  First  Railway,  New  York  is  owned 
by  the  Albany  Historical  Society  He  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design 

Henry,  Joseph,  1797-1878,  American  physicist, 
b  Albany,  NY.  educated  at  Albany  Academy. 
He  tauRht  (1826-32)  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  at  Albany  Academy  and  was  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  (1832-46)  at  Princeton  (then 
the  College  of  New  Jersey)  from  1846  he  served 
as  the  first  secretary  and  director  of  the  newlv 
founded  Smithsonian  Institution,  ho  introduced 
and  developed  manv  of  its  activities  and  establish- 
ed its  general  policies  Before  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  position  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  he  had  made  notable  contributions  to 
the  physical  sciences,  especially  in  electromagnet- 
ism  Improving  upon  the  elec  tromagnet  developed 
by  William  Sturgeon,  Henrv  produced  a  much 
stronger  electromagnet,  which  came  into  general 
use  He  demonstrated  the  effect  of  c  onnec  ting  the 
coils  in  series  and  in  parallel  and  employed  the 
scries  circuit  to  operate  a u  electromagnetic  tele- 
graph of  his  own  invention  Ho  discovered  self- 
inductance,  and  the  unit  of  indue  tune  e  is  for  that 
reason  often  called  the  henry  Independently  of 
Michael  Faraday  he  discovered  the  principle  of  the 
induced  c  urrent,  basic  to  the  dynamo,  transformer, 
and  many  other  devices,  Henry's  experiments  in 
this  held  may  have  antedated  Jaraday's  detection 
of  the  current,  but  he  acknowledged  the  priority  of 
Faraday ,  who  had  published  his  results  earlier 
Henry  invented  a  small  electromagnetic  motor, 
extended  the  work  on  induced  currents  to  show 
that  an  induced  current  can  bo  used  to  induce 
another  current  in  a  near-by  circuit  and  that  result- 
ing currents  in  turn  can  induce  others,  invented 
types  of  galvanometers  for  use  in  his  experiments, 
employed  principles  later  incorporated  in  trans- 
formers, and  made  numerous  other  contributions. 
See  biography  by  Thomas  Coulson  (1950) 

Henry,  O.,  pseud  of  William  Sydney  Porter,  1862 
1910,  American  short-story  writer,  b  Greensboro, 
N  C  Ho  went  to  Texas  in  1882  and  worked  at 
various  jobs — as  teller  in  an  Austin  bank  (1891-94) 
and  as  newspaperman  In  1896  an  unexplained! 
shortage  in  the  Austin  bank  was  charged  to  hum 
He  fled  to  Honduras,  but  returned  and  served 
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three  years  in  prison.  There  he  cultivated  the 
art  of  writing.  By  1903  he  waa  m  New  York, 
writing  a  story  a  week  for  magazines  Each  story 
waa  short,  simple,  and  with  an  unexpected  and 
often  ironic  ending  He  caught  the  color  and 
swift  movement  of  the  city  in  the  stones  collected 
in  The  Four  Million  (1906),  The  Voice  of  the  City 
(1908),  Optima  (1909),  and  others  Some  of  his 
stones  deal  with  the  Southwest,  and  his  only 
novel,  Cabbages  and  Kings  (1904),  is  set  in  Hon- 
duras Hia  fugitive  pieces  from  the  Houston  Post 
were  collected  by  M  8  Harrell  as  O.  Henry 
Encore  (1939)  See  biographies  by  C.  A  Smith 
(1916)  and  H  H  Davis  and  A  B  Maurice  (1931) , 
bibliography  by  P  S  Clarkson  (1938) 
Henry,  Patrick,  1736-99,  American  patriot  and 
orator,  b  Hanover  co  ,  Va  Largely  self-educated, 
he  became  a  prominent  trial  lawyer  Henry 
bitterly  denounced  (1765)  the  Stamp  Act  and  in 
the  years  that  followed  helped  fan  the  fires  of 
revolt  in  the  South  As  an  orator  he  knew  no 
equal  Several  phrases  attributed  to  him — e  g  , 
"If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it"  and 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death" — are  familiar 
to  all  Americans  Henry  became  a  leader  among 
the  "radicals"  and  spoke  clearly  for  individual 
liberties  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  house  of 
burgesses  (1765-74),  the  Continental  Congress 
(1774),  and  the  Virginia  provincial  convention 
(1775)  HJS  hopes  for  a  military  career  m  the 
American  Revolution  were  frustrated,  but  as 
governor  of  Virginia  (1776-79)  he  sent  George 
Rogers  CLARK  to  the  Old  Northwest  After  the 
Revolution,  he  led  the  fight  for  the  Virginia  Re- 
hgious  Freedom  Act  of  1785  Henry  opposed 
ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  behoving 
that  it  endangered  state  and  individual  rights, 
and  he  worked  successfully  to  have  the  first  10 
amendments  (Bill  of  Rights)  added  There  is 
much  dispute  about  the  character  of  Henry,  who 
grew  rich  as  a  noisy  tnal  lawyer  and  land  specu- 
lator, yet  loved  the  ideal  of  liberty  and  the  quiet 
of  a  gentleman's  life  William  WIRT  offered  the 
texts  of  Henry's  speeches  to  the  public  See  W 
W.  Henry,  Patrick  Henry  Life,  Correspondence, 
and  Speeches  (1891),  Jacob  Axelrad,  Patrick  Henry 
the  Voice  of  Freedom  (1947) 

Henry,  William,  1774-1836,  English  chemist  and 
physician,  noted  for  his  research  m  the  solubility 
of  gases  m  liquids  Henry's  law  states  that  the 
amount  of  a  gas  which  dissolves  m  a  liquid  is 
proportional  to  the  pressure  of  the  gas  above  the 
liquid. 

Henry,  city  (pop  1,877),  N  central  111 ,  on  the 
Illinois  river  above  Peon  a,  in  a  mine,  timber,  and 
farm  area,  founded  m  the  eaily  1840s,  me  1854 
Henry,  Cape,  SE  Va ,  at  the  entrance  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay  E  of  Norfolk  The  Jamestown  settlers 
landed  here  April  26,  1607  In  1939  the  site  was 
included  in  COLONIAL  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL 
PARK. 

Henry,  Port,  fortification  overlooking  the  harbor  of 
Kingston,  Ont  Originally  built  m  1812,  it  was 
demolished  in  1832,  and  the  present  buildings 
were  erected  m  1832-36  In  peacetime  a  museum, 
it  was  used  in  both  world  wars  as  a  place  of 
detention  for  prisoners  of  war 
Henry,  Port,  Confederate  fortification  (m  the  Civil 
War)  on  the  Tennessee  river,  just  S  of  the  Ky  - 
Tenn  boundary  On  Feb  6,  1862,  it  was  bom- 
barded and  reduced  by  the  Union  gunboats  of 
Commodore  A  H  Foote,  after  the  Confederate 
commander.  Gen  Lloyd  Tilghman,  foreseeing  cap- 
ture, had  dispatched  the  bulk  of  his  force  to  Fort 
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Henry  £.  Huntangton  Library  and  Art  Gallery:  see 
HUNTING-TON,  HENRY  EDW\HDS 

Henryetta,  city  (pop  6,905),  E  central  Okla  ,  8  of 
Tolsa;  founded  c  1900  It  has  coal  mines,  iron 
smelters,  and  glassworks 

H«nry  of  Burgundy,  d  1112  or  1114,  count  of  Portu- 
gal. He  was  the  brother  of  Eudes,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  he  may  have  accompanied  his  brother 
to  Spain  earlier  About  1095  he  was  called  by 
Alfonso  VI  of  Leon  to  assist  in  the  fight  against  the 
Moors.  He  waa  assigned  a  portion  of  land  pre- 
viously held  by  his  cousin  Raymond,  who  was  the 
husband  of  Alfonso's  daughter  Urraca  To  Henry, 
Alfonso  gave  his  illegitimate  daughter  Theresa 
and  the  title  count  of  Coimbra — later  exchanged 
for  the  title  count  of  Portucalense  or  Portugal  (a 
name  derived  from  the  Roman  name  for  Oporto) 
He  solidified  his  power  After  the  death  of  Alfonso 
VI  he  tried  to  enhance  his  position  by  war  and  in- 
trigue with  Urraca,  her  son  Alfonso,  and  her  second 
husband,  Alfonso  I  of  Aragon  In  this  he  failed  but 
he  died  leaving  a  territory  that  was  to  become  the 
independent  kingdom  of  Portugal  under  his  son 
Alfonso  I  (Afonso  Henrique*). 

Henry  of  Flanders,  e  1174-1216,  Latin  emperor  of 
Constantinople  (1206-16),  brother  and  successor 
of  Emperor  BALDWIN  I.  He  fought  successfully 
against  the  Bulgarians  and  with  varying  success 
against  Emperor  THKODORX  I  of  Nioaea  His  broth- 
er-in4aw,  Peter  of  Courtenay,  succeeded  him 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  d.  1165,  English  chronicler, 
archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  His  uutona  Anglo- 
rum  is  important  not  because  it  gives  many  new 
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facts  but  because  it  was  much  used  by  later  writers. 
It  is  based  on  Bede  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
for  the  earlier  period  but  is  original  work  for  the 
years  1126-54    The  Histona  Anylorum  waa  trans- 
lated by  Thomas  Forester  (1855) 
Henry  of  Navarre:  see  HENRY  IV,  king  of  France 
Henry  of  Trastamara:  see  HBNHY  II,  Spanish  king 

of  Castile  and  Leon. 
Henry's  law.  see  HENRY,  WILLIAM 
Henryson,  Robert,  c  1425-c  1506,  Scottish  poet,  of 
whose  life  little  is  known    He  is  one  of  the  Scot- 
tish  Chaucenans,  and  his  principal   poem,    The 
Testament  of  Cres&etd,  is  a  sequel  to  Chaucer's 
Trotlus  and  Criseydf    Henryson  wrote  two  other 
long  poems,  of  which  the  Moral  Fables  of  dSsop 
is  the  livelier,  and  13  short  poems     In  the  latter 
group,  his  short  pastoral,  Robene  and  Makyne,  is 
both  original  and  entertaining    See  editions  of  his 
work  by  G  G.  Smith  (3  vols  ,  1906-14)  and  H   H 
Wood  (1933),  study  by  M.  W  Stearns  (1949) 
Henry  Street  Settlement*  see  WALD,  LILLIAN  D 
Henry  the  Fowler,  see  HENRY  I,  precursor  of  the 
emperors 

Henry  the  Lion,  1129-96,  duke  of  Saxony  (1142- 
80)  and  of  Bavaria  (1156-80),  son  of  HBNRY  THE 
PROUD  Emperor  FREDERICK  I  restored  the  two 
duchies  to  him  in  the  hope  of  thus  winning  over 
the  hereditary  rival  of  the  HoHENSTAtrnsN  family 
(see  GufcLPHS  AND  GHIUELUNES)  Henry  took 
part  in  Frederick's  earlier  Italian  expeditions,  but 
devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  his  own  domains, 
where  for  many  years  he  ruled  without  imperial 
interference  With  ALBERT  THE  BEAR  and  other 
Saxon  nobles  he  took  part  in  the  Wendish  crusade 
of  1147,  m  subsequent  years  he  gradually  extended 
his  power  over  the  heathen  lands  bounded  by  the 
Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Baltic  He  encouraged 
settlement  in  the  conquered  regions,  which  be- 
came Christianized,  he  also  fostered  commercial 
activity,  especially  that  of  Lubeck  In  1168  he 
married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  II  of  England 
Meanwhile,  causes  of  friction  arose  between  the 
emperor  and  the  duke,  in  1178  a  controversy  be- 
tween Henry  and  the  bishop  of  HaJborstadt  be- 
came the  pretext  for  the  fall  of  Guelph  power 
The  emperor,  called  in  to  judge  the  case,  confis- 
cated Henry's  fiefs  (1180)  The  partitioning  of 
Bavaria  and  Saxony  destroyed  the  last  great  duchy 
of  Germany,  which  from  then  on  was  a  patchwork 
of  small  principalities  Henry's  resistance  was 
broken,  and  he  waa  banished  to  England  in  1181 
He  returned  for  good  in  1189  and  recovered  parts  of 
Saxony  (Brunswick  and  Luneburg),  and  he  was 
left  in  possession  of  them  by  the  Peace  of  Fulda 
(1190)  His  final  reconciliation  (1194)  with  Em- 
peror HKNRY  VI  waa  facilitated  by  the  raamage 
between  his  eldest  son  and  a  cousin  of  the  emperor 
Henry's  younger  son  became  emperor  in  1209  as 
Otto  IV 

Henry  the  Minstrel  see  BLIND  HARRY 
Henry  the  Navigator,  1394-1460,  prince  of  Portugal, 
patron  of  exploration  Because  he  fought  with 
extraordinary  valor  in  the  Ceuta  campaign  (1415), 
he  was  granted  a  dukedom  by  his  father,  John  I, 
king  of  Portugal  The  Moroccan  campaign  inspired 
him  with  a  desire  to  extend  his  knowledge  of 
Africa,  and  in  1416  he  founded  a  naval  arsenal  at 
Sangres  to  serve  as  a  base  for  exploration.  Later 
he  added  an  observatory  and  a  school  for  the  study 
of  geography  and  navigation  The  results  of  his 
ambitious  plan  were  soon  evident  One  of  his 
navigators  rediscovered  the  Madeira  Islands 
(1420),  and  by  degrees  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
was  explored  Cape  Bojador  was  reached  in  1434, 
Cape  Blanco  was  passed  in  1441,  and  the  next 
vear  a  slave-trading  post  was  established  on  the 
Bay  of  Arguim  When  Henry's  captains  returned 
with  slaves  and  gold,  African  exploration,  long 
derided,  became  very  popular,  and  from  1444  to 
1446  between  30  and  40  vessels  sailed  for  the 
Guinea  coast  under  the  prince's  authority  Mean- 
while, his  navigators  had  penetrated  into  the  Sudan, 
discovered  the  Senegal,  and  reached  a  point  near 
the  present  Sierra  Leone  The  abuses  of  the  slave 
trade  caused  Henry  to  forbid  the  kidnaping  of 
Negroes  in  1455.  Henry  played  an  important 
political  role  in  the  minority  of  Alfonso  V,  while 
his  position  as  grand  master  of  the  wealthy  and 
powerful  Order  of  Christ  (Portuguese  successor 
to  the  Knights  Templars)  increased  his  influence 
Much  of  the  revenue  for  his  ventures  was  derived 
from  his  ecclesiastical  tithes  His  military  reputa- 
tion, dunmed  by  a  fruitless  expedition  against 
Tangier  (1437),  was  recovered  by  a  subsequent 
Moroccan  campaign,  and  he  was  offered  the  com- 
mand of  several  foreign  armies  Henry's  chief 
importance,  however,  was  his  notable  contribu- 
tions to  the  art  of  navigation  and  to  the  progress 
of  exploration  See  L  R  Beazley,  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator  (1895);  P  H.  Major,  Life  of  Henry 
of  Portugal  (1868);  J  P.  Ohveira  Martins,  The 
Golden  Age  of  Pnnce  Hewy  the  Navigator  (Eng. 
tr,  1914);  Elaine  Banceau,  Henry  the  Navigator 
(1946) 

Henry  the  Proud,  c.  1108-1 189,  duke  of  Bavaria 
(1126-39)  and  of  Saxony  (1137-39).  Having  in- 
herited the  duchy  of  Bavana  and  enormous  private 
wealth,  he  became,  by  his  marriage  with  Gertrude, 


daughter  of  Emperor  LOTRAJH  II,  the  most  powerful 
German  noble.  He  fought  with  Lothair  against  the 
HOHKNSTAUPBN  and  m  1136  accompanied  him  to 
Italy  Intended  by  Lothair  as  hut  successor  in  the 
German  kingship,  Henry  was  defeated  m  the  elec- 
tion of  1138  by  CONRAD  III  of  Hohenstaufen,  who 
shortly  afterward  deprived  Henry  of  his  duchies 
Henry,  however,  retained  the  loyalty  of  hie  sub- 
jects, he  succeeded  in  expelling  ALBERT  THE  BEAK 
from  Saxony  and  was  preparing  to  attack  Bavaria 
when  he  suddenly  died,  leaving  as  his  heir  lus 
young  son  HENRY  THE  LION 

Henschel,  Sir  George  (hen'shul),  1850-1934,  Goi- 
man-Engliah  conductor,  composer,  and  baritone, 
studied  in  Leipzig  and  Berlin  As  a  pianist  he  was 
a  child  prodigy.  His  first  appearance  (1877)  in 
England  waa  at*  a  amger,  and  theie  he  and  his  wife 
inaugurated  (c  1880)  the  song  recital.  In  1881  he 
became  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  first  con- 
ductor He  teturned  in  1884  to  England;  here  he 
was  professor  of  singing  (1886-88)  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  London,  and  founded  (1886)  the 
London  Symphony  Concerts,  which  he  conducted 
until  they  ceased  m  1896.  He  composed  church 
music,  piano  pieces,  Home  instrumental  pieces, 
songs,  and  operas,  including  Nubia  (Dresden, 
1889)  He  was  knighted  in  1914  His  first  wife, 
Lillian  June  (Bailey)  Henschel,  1860-1901,  was 
an  American  soprano  She  made  her  debut  in 
Boston  in  1876,  then  studied  (1878)  with  Viardot- 
Garcia  in  Paris  and  later  with  Henschel,  whom  she 
married  m  1881 

Henschke,  Alfred*  see  KI.ABUND 

Henselt,  Adolf  von  (u'dolf  fun  hfin'ault),  1814-89, 
German  pianist  and  composer  A  brilliant  pianist, 
he  gave  up  his  concert  career  in  1838  to  become 
court  pianist  and  teacher  in  St  Petersburg  He 
composed  a  concerto,  salon  pieces,  and  studies  foi 
the  piano 

Henslow,  John  Stevens  (henz'16),  1796-1861, 
English  botanist  At  Cambridge  Univ  he  was 
professor  of  mineralogy  (1822-27)  and  of  botany 
(1827-61)  He  was  a  teacher  and  fnend  of  Charles 
Dai  win,  whom  he  recommended  as  naturalist  to 
the  Beagle  expedition  Henslow  wiote  on  scientific 
farming  and  also  A  Catalogue  of  British  Plants 
(1829)  and  Dictionary  of  Botanical  Terms  (1867) 

Henslowe,  Philip,  d  1610,  English  theatrical  mana- 
ger He  managed  the  Rose  Theatre,  Bankside, 
London,  until  160.J,  and  his  association  with  Ed- 
ward Alleyn,  1600-1616,  in  the  Foitune  Theatre, 
Cripplegato,  London,  was  another  of  his  numerous 
theatiicai  enterprises  His  diary  has  valuable  in- 
formation on  the  Elizabethan  stage  See  F  E 
Schelhng,  Elizabethan  Drama  (1908) 

Henson,  Josiah,  17S(N18M,  reputed  ongmal  of 
Uncle  Torn  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  b  Chat  lea  ro  , 
Md.  In  1825  he  faithfully  led  a  party  of  his  ina«- 
ter's  slaves  from  Maryland,  across  free  territory  in 
Ohio,  to  Kentucky  Tricked  out  of  the  freedom  ho 
had  purchased  and  threatened  with  being  sold 
down  South,  he  escaped  with  his  wife  and  children 
m  1830  He  became  a  leader  of  the  community  of 
escaped  Negroes  at  Dresden,  Upper  Canada  (now 
Ontario)  Henson,  who  became  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal pi  eat  her  when  in  Kentucky,  traveled  widely, 
visiting  England  throe  times  His  autobiography, 
The  Life  of  Joswh  Hfmtmi  (1849),  was  enlarged  in 
1858  as  Truth  Stranger  than  Fiction  and  in  1879  as 
"Truth  Is  Stranger  than  Fiction",  the  later  editions 
contained  introductions  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
who  had  been  familiar  with  his  story  since  1851 
See  Brion  Gysin,  To  Master — a  Long  Goodnight 
(1946) 

Henty,  George  Alfred,  1832-1902,  English  journalist 
and  writer  of  boys'  books  He  waa  a  war  corre- 
spondent m  the  Austro-ItaUan  War  of  1866  and  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-71.  In  middle 
life  he  edited  a  boy's  magazine,  the  Union  Jack,  in 
which  his  first  widely  circulated  stories  appeared 
He  wrote  80  tales  of  adventure  which  were  as 
popular  with  boys  m  America  as  in  England. 

heparin.  see  CLOTTWO  or  BLOOD. 

hepatica  or  liverwort,  any  plant  of  the  genus  He- 
vatiea,  low,  woodland,  spring  wild  flowers  of  the 
North  Temperate  Zone,  popular  for  wild  gardens 
The  delicate  blossoms,  of  shades  varying  from  lav- 
ander,  may  appear  while  there  is  still  snow,  the 
three-lobed  leaves  persist  through  winter.  Hepat- 
icas  were  formerly  used  as  a  domestic  remedy 
Hepatic  and  LIVERWORT  are  both  names  for  a  group 
of  fiowerless  plants 

Hepburn,  Alonzo  Barton.  1846-1922,  American  legis- 
lator and  banker,  b  Colton,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  NTY. 
He  served  (1875-80)  in  the  New  York  state  legis- 
lature and  became  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee to  investigate  railroad-rate  discrimination 
The  published  proceedings  of  this  committee — 
populaily  called  the  Hepburn  Report — strongly  in- 
fluenced subsequent  corrective  legislation  and 
helped  bring  about  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act.  Later  A.  Barton  Hepburn 
devoted  himself  to  banking  and  to  government 
fiscal  administration.  See  biography  by  J.  B 
Bishop  (1923) 

Hepburn,  Mitchell  Frederick,  1896-,  Canadian 
political  leader,  b,  Bt.  Thomas,  Ont.  Elected  to 
the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  in  1026,  be  was 
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chosen  (1930)  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  On- 
tano  He  resigned  hi*  seat  in  Parliament  in  1934 
to  enter  the  Ontario  legislature,  and  upon  his 
party's  victory  m  the  elections  of  that  year,  Hep- 
burn became  premier  of  the  province  A  few  years 
after  his  assumption  of  office,  he  was  involved  in 
struggles  with  labor  organizations  and  with  Mac- 
kenzie King  and  his  Liberal  administration  In 
1942  Hepburn  resigned  the  premiership,  and  the 
following  year  saw  the  severe  defeat  of  his  party 
at  the  polls  in  Ontario 

Hepburn,  William  Peters,  1833- 19 10,  American 
statesman,  b  Wells ville,  Ohio  He  grew  to  man- 
hood in  Iowa,  where  he  practiced  law  Ho  was  a 
Civil  War  cavalry  officer  From  1881  to  1887  ho 
was  a  Republican  member  of  Congress  After  four 
vears  as  solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  he  reentered 
Congress  in  1893,  serving  10  vears  He  was  vitally 
interested  m  railroad  regulation  and  was  for  many 
years  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  He  was  author  of  the 
Hepburn  Act  of  1906,  which  greatly  strengthened 
the  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  (see  RE- 
BATE) He  was  joint  author  of  tho  Pure  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  (1906).  See  biography  by  John  Ely 
Bnggs  (1919) 

Hephaettut  (haf^'stus),  m  Greek  religion,  OLYM- 
PIAN god,  son  of  Zeus  and  Hera  He  was  the  god 
of  fire  and  of  metalwork  In  early  legend  he  was  the 
husband  of  Charts,  later,  he  was  called  the  husband 
of  Aphrodite  ERICHTHBUB  was  his  son  Hephaes- 
tus, called  Vult  an  bv  the  Romans,  is  usually  repre- 
sented as  a  bearded  man  with  mighty  shoulders 
and  arms,  but  lame  One  legend  says  that  he  was 
born  lame,  another  that  he  was  lamed  when  Zeus 
threw  him  from  Ol\  mpus  down  to  the  island  Lem- 
nos  for  taking  Hera's  side  in  a  dispute  Hephaestus' 
favoi  ite  abodes  on  earth  were  vol<  anic  islands,  such 
as  Lemnos  and  Sicily,  where  he  had  workshops  c  om- 
plete  with  anvils,  hammers,  and  bellows  Cv  dopes 
worked  his  forges  He,  the  divine  artific  or,  t  un- 
nmglv  fashioned  palaces  for  the  gods  and  weapons 
for  heioes  and  gods  (e  g  ,  Achilles'  shield)  General- 
ly he  was  a  c omic  figure  on  Olympus  and  the  butt 
of  manv  jokes  Hephaestus  split  Zeus'  at  lung 
head  with  an  ax,  and  the  goddess  Athena  sprang 
forth  Hephaestus,  a  (raftsman's  god,  was  wor- 
shiped at  industrial  centers  such  as  Athens,  where 
he  had  a  temple  In  tho  Trojan  War  he  supported 
the  Greeks 

Hepher  (h§'fur)  [Heb  ,-well]  1  Head  of  a  Manas- 
sito  family  Num  2612,  271,  Jo.sr.ua  172,3  2 
Judahite  I  Chron  46  3  One  of  David's  warrioia 
1  Chron  11  36  4  Unidentified  city,  Palestine 
Joshua  12  17,  1  Kings  4  10 

Hephzi-bah  (heTuI-bu)  lHeb,=my  delight  is  m 
her]  1  Mother  of  Manasseh  2  Kings  211  2  Name 
for  Jerusalem  i  estored  Isa  62  4 

Hepplewhite,  George  (Wpulhwlt),  d  1786,  English 
cabinetmaker  and  furniture  designer  His  btyle  is 
characterized  bv  light,  curvilinear  forms,  painted 
or  inlaid  decoration,  and  distinctive  details  Mich 
as  slight  tapering  legs  (plain,  fluted,  or  rcedod) 
and  the  spade  foot  Decorative  motifs  include  tho 
classical  dosigns  introduced  by  Rot>ert  and  James 
Adam,  iibbons,  rosettes,  prince  of  Wales  feathers, 
ears  of  wheat,  and  the  lyie  He  is  noted  for  dis- 
tinctive chair  backs  in  shield,  oval,  interlaced 
hearts,  and  hoop  foima  and  for  using  much  satin- 
wood  and  painted  beech  wood  as  well  as  mahogany 
His  small  pieces,  c  g ,  inlaid  work  tables,  fire 
screens,  knife  boxes,  and  tea  caddies,  aie.  especially 
priaed  bv  collectors  Hepplew  lute's  fiim  was  con- 
tinued by  his  widow,  who  published  in  1788  his 
Cabinet-Maker  and  Upholsterer's  Guide 

Heppner,  city  (pop  1,140),  co  seat  of  Morrow  co  , 
N  Oregon,  SW  of  Pendleton  at  the  confluence  of 
Mm  ton  and  Willow  creeks,  tributaries  of  the 
Columbia,  m  a  farming  and  grafting  aiea,  founded 
1873,  me  1887  Over  250  lives  were  lost  in  the 
great  flood  of  1903 

Heptameron:  see  MAROABBT  OF  N  \VARKE 

heptarchy  (hop'tarkfi)  (Gr  -  seven-kingdom  |,  name 
applied  to  seven  kingdoms  of  Anglo-tiaxon  Eng- 
land The  term  was  probably  used  first  m  the  16th 
cent  by  writers  who  believed  England  was  divided 
among  just  seven  kingdoms  founded  by  Angles  and 
Saxons  Actually  the  political  and  geographical 
divisions  were  neither  so  orderly  nor  permanent, 
but  were  somewhat  fluid  and  shifting  for  centuries 
For  history,  see  ENGLAND  and  articles  on  the  king- 
doms of  the  heptarchy — NQKTHUMHHIA/  EAST 
ANOLIA,  MERCIA,  ESSEX,  SUSSEX,  W  ESSEX,  and 
KENT. 

Hera  (her'u),  m  Greek  religion,  queen  of  the  OLYM- 
PIAN gods;  daughter  of  the  Titans  Cronus  and 
Hhea.  She  was  the  wife  and  sister  of  Zeus,  to 
whom  she  bore  Hephaestus  and  Ares  Hera,  pro- 
tectoress  of  women,  presided  over  childbirth  and 
marriage  and  on  occasion  punished  an  offending 
husband  (e  g  ,  the  legend  of  ATHAMAS  and  LRAK- 
CHUB).  A  jealous  wife,  she  persecuted  Zeus,  her 
erring  consort,  his  earthly  mistresses,  and  their 
children  (e.g.,  lo,  Lamia,  and  Hercules)  When  the 
Trojan  pnnce  Parts  did  not  award  Era'  APPLK  OF 
macoKD  to  Hera  the  m  rev«nge  supported  the 
Greeks  in  the  Trojan  WAT.  She  is  usually  repre- 
sented aa  »  majeetio  woman,  wearing  *  long  flowing 
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gown,  golden  sandals*  a  crown  or  diadem,  and  a 
long  veil.  Her  attributes  include  a  scepter,  the 
peacock,  and  the  pomegranate,  and  her  mes- 
senger was  Iris,  the  rainbow  Hera  was  worshiped 
in  all  parts  of  Greece,  but  especially  at  Argon  and 
Hamos,  where  she  had  splendid  temples.  Poly- 
c'letus,  the  sculptor,  made  a  magnificent  chrysele- 
phantine statue  of  Hera  for  the  temple  at  Aigos 
At  Argon.  BITON  and  Cleobis  mot  their  early  death. 
Hera  was  called  Juno  by  the  Romans 

Heraclea  (hftrukle'u),  ancient  Greek  c  ity,  in  Luc  ama, 
8  Italy,  not  far  from  the  Gulf  of  Tarantum  (Taran- 
to).  Here  Pynhus  defeated  tho  Romans  m  280 
B  C  Near  hero  were  found  bronze  tablets  giving 
Roman  municipal  laws  The  village  of  Pohcoro  is 
on  the  site. 

Heraclea  Pontica  (pon'ttku),  ancient  Greek  city,  a 
port  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  Mod- 
ern Eregli,  Turkey,  is  on  the  site  It  was  founded 
bv  colonists  from  Mogara  and  Boeotia  in  the  6th 
c  ont  B  C  and  roue  to  a  position  of  great  prom- 
inence, controlling  much  of  the  coast  and  sending 
out  colonies  It  was  at  its  height  m  the  4th  cent. 
B  C  ,  but  was  injured  by  the  rise  of  Pontus  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  wars  against 
Mithndates  VI  of  Pontus 

Herscleopolis  (hura"kle6'pulls,  hd'rukle.-),  ancient 
city,  N  Egypt,  just  S  of  the  Fayum  One  of  the 
oldest  of  kgv  ptian  cities,  it  was  in  existence  before 
3000  B  C  arid  was  the  capital  (c  2446-c  2160)  of 
the  IX  and  X  dynasties  The  temple  was  enlarged 
in  the  XII  dynasty  and  again  by  Ramses  II. 
Sheshonk  I  was  originally  general  of  mercenaries 
at  Herat  leopol  is 

Heracles:  see  HKRCULBB. 

Herachtua  (heVukll'tus),  c  5.i6-c  475  B.C.  Greek 
philosopher  of  Ephesus,  of  noblo  birth  According 
to  Herachtus,  there  was  no  permanent  reality 
except  the  reality  of  change,  permanence  was  an 
illusion  of  tho  senses  He  taught  that  all  things 
carried  with  them  their  opposites,  that  death  was 
potential  in  life,  that  being  and  not-being  were  part 
of  every  whole — therefore,  the  only  possible  real 
state  was  the  tiansitional  one  of  becoming  He 
believed  fire  to  be  the  undorlv  ing  substance  of  the 
universe  and  all  other  elements  ti  ansformationu  of 
it  He  identified  life  and  reason  with  fire  and  be- 
lieved that  no  man  had  a  soul  of  his  own  but  sinned 
m  a  universal  soul-fire 

Herachus  I  (herukll'us,  hlra'klous),  c  575-641,  B\- 
zantine  emperor  (610-41)  The  son  of  a  governor 
of  Africa,  he  sue  c  eoded  the  tyrant  Phoc  as,  whom  ho 
deposed  and  had  executed  In  the  early  years  of 
his  reign  Avars  and  Bulgars  threatened  on  the 
north  and  the  Persians  conquered  3vii<i,  Palestine, 
and  Egypt  In  a  costh  campaign  (622-28)  Hcra- 
<  bus  recovered  the  lost  provinc  es  from  the  Per- 
sians, onl\  to  see  them  fall  (029-41)  to  the  Moslem 
Arabs  While  fighting  the  Persians  in  Syria,  Hera- 
chus  had  sought  to  reconcile  the  Svrian  Mono- 
phv sites  with  tho  Orthodox  Church,  this  attempt 
led  to  the  compromise  of  MONOTHELETISM,  which 
was  favored  by  Herachus  He  was  succeeded  bv 
his  son  Constantino  III,  and  his  grandson,  Con- 
stans  II 

Herakleion,  Crete  see  CANDIA 

heraldry.  Personal  and  family  insignia  are  common 
to  primitive  tribes  (e  g  ,  TOTEM)  and  are  mentioned 
by  Homer,  but  heraldry  proper  is  a  feudal  institu- 
tion, originating  probably  in  Germany  during  the 
late  12th  cent  ,  adopted  and  improved  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  and  imported  into  England  by  the 
Normans  By  the  time  of  Richard  I  armorial 
bearings  were  in  use  Seals  with  heraldic  devices 
were  in  uso  hefoie  their  application  to  shields 
Louis  VII  (1U7-80)  was  the  first  French  king  to 
seal  with  tho  fleur-de-lis  of  Franco  The  practice  of 
embroidering  the  family  emblems  on  the  surcoat 
worn  over  chain  mail  in  the  l.lth  cent  accounts  for 
the  term  "coat  of  arms,"  and  this  century  saw  the 
rapid  spread  of  heraldry  through  all  grades  of  feu- 
dal rank  above  the  squire  Private  assumption  of 
arms  became  so  common  that  Henry  V  forbade  it, 
and  on  the  chartering  of  the  Heralds'  College  m 
1483  the  regulations  pertaining  to  heraldry  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Garter  Kmg-of-Armh 
Besides  personal  arms,  arms  were  borne  by  families, 
corporations,  guilds,  religious  houses,  inns  of  court, 
colleges,  borouglis  and  cities,  arid  kingdoms  In 
America  the  seals  and  insignia  of  colleger,  cities, 
and  the  like  are  examples  oT  the  persistence  of  the 
heraldic  tradition  For  methods  of  displaying 
armorial  bearings,  see  BLA/ONHY  See  Charles 
Bout  ell,  Manual  of  Hemldry  (1863,  many  rev 
eds);  A  H  \\agner,  Heraldt  arui  Heraldry  \n  the 
Middle  Aae»  (1940) 

Heralds'  College,  body  first  chartered  in  1484  bv 
Richard  III  of  England  It  has  been  reorganized 
several  times  since  then  Ite  purpose  is  to  assign 
new  coats  of  arms  and  to  trace  lineages  to  de- 
termine heraldic-  rights  and  privileges  It  has  col- 
lected and  combined  the  rule  of  BLAZONRY  into  a 
system.  The  college  consists  of  the  Garter  kmg-of- 
arms  (who  is  principal  king-of-anns  of  both  Eng- 
land and  the  Order  of  the  Garter),  of  the  kmga-of- 
arms  of  Norroy  and  of  Clarenceux,  and  of  several 
heralds  and  pursuivants  In  Scotland,  heraldic 
matters  are  regulated  by  the  Lyon  kingof-arms,  in 
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Northern  Ireland,  bv  tlie  Ulster  kmg-of-arms  The 
kings-of-arms  and  heralds  also  proclaim  a  new 
lung's  accession  and  attend  at  state  occasions  such 
an  the  opening  of  Pailmrnont  and  tho  introduction 
of  new  peers  into  the  House  of  Lords  See  Anthom 
Wagner,  Heraldry  tn  England  ( 1 946) 

Herat  (heraf),  <  itv  (pop  more  than  60,000) ,  capital 
of  Herat,  NW  Afghanistan,  on  the  Han  Hud  river 
The  am  lent  Ai  m,  it  has  mile-long  walls  built  on 
massive  prehistoric  earthworks  and  wa»  very  old 
before  the  Persians  included  it  m  their  empire  and 
before  Alexander  the  Great  refounded  it.  It  is  on 
the  trade  route  from  Persia  to  India  and  was  taken 
by  various  conquerors  It  was  overshadowed  by 
Ghazm  for  a  time,  and  m  the  12th  cent  it  wa« 
destroyed  by  Turkmen  Rebuilt  by  the  kings  oi 
Ghor,  it  was  atta<  ked  b>  the  Mongols  early  m  tl»e 
13th  tent  Tamerlane  took  it  in  1J83  and  his  later 
successors,  Shah  Hukh  and  Husem,  ruled  in  splen- 
dor until  1506  There  were  beautiful  minarets,  and 
the  court  was  a  (enter  of  art  and  learning  The 
Uabeks  took  the  city,  and  then  the  Persians  claimed 
it  It  was  disputed  by  Persians  and  Afghans  until 
m  the  mid-19th  <  ent  British  pressure  forced  Nasr 
ed-Dm  Shah  to  give  up  attempts  to  take  it.  Dost 
Mohammed  finnh  established  Afghan  rule  Herat 
is  not  only  a  garden  spot  but  has  textile  weaving 
and  makes  carpets 

H6rault  (art}'),  department  (2,403  sq.  mi  ;  pop 
461,100),  8  France,  in  LANUUKDOC,  between  the 
C6 venues  nits  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
named  for  a  small  river  Moutpelher  is  the  depart- 
mental capital,  Sete  the  chief  port 

Herault  de  Sechelles,  Marie  Jean  (mare'  aha'  aro' 
du  sashcM'),  17609-1704,  French  revolutionist.  A 
lawyer  famed  for  hi-*  eloquent  oratory,  he  wan 
presented  at  court  and  became  a  favorite  of  Marie 
Antoinette  Nevertheless,  he  remained  an  ardent 
reformer  and  joined  the  revolutionary  cau&e  in 
1789  A  member  of  the  Convention  and  the  C  om- 
mittee  of  Public  Safety,  he  was  prominent  in  shap- 
ing the  war  measures  of  1792  and  in  establishing 
the  revolutionary  tribunal  which  became  the  chief 
instrument  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  He  was  guillo- 
tined in  1794  as  a  tmpportei  of  Danton 

herb  (urb,  hurb),  botamcally  any  plant,  whether 
annual,  biennial,  or  perennial,  which  has  fleshy  or 
succulent  stems  lacking  woody  tissue  and  which 
dies  down  at  the  end  of  the  growing  season  Her- 
baceous plants  are  distinguished,  in  horticulture, 
from  shrub*,,  ti  ees,  and  woody  vines  Herb  is  some- 
times used  to  refer  only  to  those  plants  which  aro 
used  medicinally  or  for  flavoring  and  seasoning 
See  Maud  Grieve,  tonip  ,  A  Modern  Herbal  (ed  by 
Hilda  Leyel,  2  vol*  ,  1941),  E  S  Rohde,  Herbs  ami 
Herb  Gardemna  (19J7) 

herbal  (hur'buf,  ui'-),  early  botanical  book  con- 
taining descriptions  of  herbs  and  plants  with  their 
properties  Some  of  the  hrat  boolcs  to  be  printed 
with  movable  tvpe  weie  herbals  in  Latin,  German 
and  English  Mont  of  the  early  herbals  weie  filled 
with  queer  superstitions  about  tho  properties  of 
plants  and  with  prayers  and  incantations  to  bo 
recited  on  gathering  plants  Among  the  most 
famous  of  the  puntod  herbala  were  those  of  Leon- 
ard Filths  and  Otto  Bruufels  and,  in  England 
those  of  William  Turner  (the  '  father  of  English 
botany"),  John  Geiard,  whose  Herball  of  1597  is, 
though  not  so  great  as  that  of  Tumor,  better  known, 
and  John  Paikinson  (1029)  The  herbal  began  to 
disappear  as  the  herb  gaideu  ceased  to  supph 
family  medicines  See  E  S  Rohde,  Old  Knylwh 
Herbals  (1922),  Maud  Gueve,  comp  .  A  Modern 
Herlxil  (ed  by  Hilda  Leyel,  2  vols  ,  1931),  A.  K 
Arber,  Herbal*  (2d  ed  ,  1918) 

herbarium,  collection  of  dried  plant  specimens  used 
in  the  studv  of  botany  Floweimg  plants  are  caie- 
fully  dried  between  blotters  or  absorbent  paper,  al- 
ternated, for  best  results,  with  corrugated  papei 
Precautjonai  y  measures  against  insect  attack  in- 
clude poisoning  the  pressed  plant  or  disinfecting  the 
cases  Flowering  plants  are  mounted  on  heavy 
hei  bai  mm  paper  w  ith  glue  or  gummed  tape  or  both 
The  species  of  a  genus  are  filed  together  in  a  foldci 
and  arranged  systematically  Collections  of  othei 
kinds  of  plants  aro  vanously  preserved,  e  g  ,  mosses 
in  pa<  keta  Most  umvemties  maintain  herbariums 
They  are  essential  for  the  pi  enervation  of  type 
specimens,  tho  veufication  of  plant  names,  and  tho 
preparation  of  florae.  Lmnaeus's  herbarium  now 
belongs  to  the  Linnaean  Society,  in  England  No- 
table herbariums  in  the  United  States  include  the 
Gray  Hei  barium  at  Hai  v  ai d  Umv  and  those  at  the 
National  Museum  and  at  the  New  York  and 
Missouri  botanical  gaidens  For  the  preparation 
of  specimens,  t-ee  R  J  Pool,  Fioutra  and  Flower- 
ing Plant»  U929) 

Herbart,  Johann  Fnedrich  (yo'han  fre/drfkh  he>'- 
burt),  1776-1841,  German  philosopher  and  odu- 
catoi  Influenced  b>  I-unte  and  Pestalo«i, 
Uerbart  made  many  important  contributions  to 
psychology.  In  1805  he  lectured  at  Gottingou  and 
from  1809  to  18.«  held  tho  chair  of  philosophy  at 
Konigsberg  He  then  returned  to  GotUngeu  a* 
professor  of  philosophy  Psychology  als  Wvuen- 
schafl  (1824-26)  was  his  major  p»\  chological  woik, 
and  AUgrmeine  Mrtaphytik  (1828-20)  his  most 
important  philosophical  study  Herbart  held  that 


Cn»»i»lw««c«««r»in4i«U»4  by  SMALL  CAPITAIA  The  kef  to  proaunciMion  faces  page  1, 
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the  concepts  of  change  and  becoming  harbored  a 
contradiction  which  destroyed  the  reality  of  con- 
tinuous identity  He  maintained  that  the  universe 
is  composed  of  "reals,"  each  absolutely  simple 
and  independent.  Change  is  nothing  but  altera- 
tions in  the  various  relationships  among  reals 
The  reactions  of  reals  to  these  changing  relation- 
ships are  their  effoits  at  sdf-preseivation,  as  in  ,.  „  .,  

the  case  of  the  soul,  whoso  efforts  are  ideas    Ideas    Herceg  Novi  (he>"tse'g  no've),  small  port  and  sea 


,886 

gentdium  (1663)  These  works  are,  however,  only  a 
foreshadowing  of  deism  and  only  a  part  of  his  phi- 
losophy His  secular  metaphysical  poetry  shows 
influences  of  his  philosophy,  for  even  his  love  poems 
in  Poems  (1666)  reflect  the  serious,  analytic  ap- 
proach of  the  philosopher  He  also  wrote  a  biog- 
raphy of  Henry  VI 11  (1649)  and  an  autobiography, 
first  published  b>  Hoi  ace  Walpole  in  1764 


, 

themselves  strive  for  self-pi  enervation,  each  one 
having  resistance  to  change  This  makes  possible 
mathematical  treatment  of  ideas  and  opens  the 
wav  to  scientific  psychology  Though  he  denied 
the  possibility  of  psychological  experiment,  Hei- 
bart  sought  to  develop  the  mathematical  and  em- 
pirical, as  well  ub  the  metaphysical,  aspects  of 


resort,  Montenegro,  Yugoslavia  Founded  by  a 
Bosnian  king  in  1382,  it  later  passed  to  Herce- 
govma,  Turkey,  Dubrovmk,  Venice,  and  Austria 
before  its  inclusion  (1918)  in  Yugoslavia  Theie 
remain  two  ruined  castles,  old  fortifications,  and, 
near  bv,  a  medieval  monastery  The  town  is  also 
known  under  its  Italian  name,  Castelnuovo 


psychology     In  education  he  emphasized  the  im-    Hercegovina   see  BOSNIA  AND  HKRCBQOVINA 
portance  of  relating  new  concepts  to  the  experience    Herculaneum  (hurkyo'ola'ne'um),  ancient  city  of  S 


of  the  learner  so  that  there  would  be  less  resisti  _ 
to  apperception  of  new  ideas  He  stressed  the  need 
for  moral  education  through  experience  and  brought 
the  work  of  teaching  into  the  area  of  conscious 
method  Many  of  Herbart's  educational  works 
have  been  translated  into  English  See  his  Ap- 
plication of  Psychology  to  the  Science  of  Education 
(Eng  ti  ,  1892),  biography  bv  A  M  Williams 
(1911);  R  D  Chalke,  A  Synthesis  of  Froebel  and 
Herbart  (1912) 
herb  Christopher,  name  for  several  plants,  among 

them  BANKBERHY 

Herbelot,  Barthelemy  d'  (buitalume'  du  frhulcV), 
1625-95,  French  Orientalist  Ho  c  ompiled  a  large 
anthology ,  made  up  of  example's  from  Oriental 
writers  and  of  historical  material  relating  prin- 
cipally to  Arabs,  Persians,  and  Turks 

Herbert,  Alan  Patrick,  1890-,  English  humorist  and 
member  of  Parliament  A  staff  writer  for  the 
comic  magazine  Punch  since  1910  and  an  inde- 
fatigable campaigner  for  the  purity  of  the  language 
against  the  inroads  of  modem  bureaucratic  jargon, 


Italj-,  on  the  gulf  of  Naples  at  the  foot  of  Mt 
Vesuvius  Damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  A  D  63, 
it  was  completely  buried,  along  with  Pompeii,  by 
the  eruption  of  A  D  79  It  was  a  popular  Roman 
resort  with  fine  villas  The  fii  st  discovery  was  made 
m  1709,  and  excavations  have  continued  since 
Important  early  finds  were  the  sumptuous  so-called 
Villa  of  the  Pap>n  with  a  rich  library  and  bronco 
and  marble  statues,  a  basilica  with  fine  murals,  and 
a  theater  The  modern  towns  of  Resmu  and  Por- 
tici  are  on  the  site 

Herculaneum,  village  (pop  1,700),  E  Mo ,  on  tho 
Mississippi  beloyv  St  Louis,  platted  1808  It  has 
lead  smelters  and  maible  quarries 

Herculano  de  Carvalho  Araujo,  Alezandre  (dleshftn'- 
dru  eikcTola'nG  dd  Urva'yo  Urou'zho),  1810-77, 
Portuguese  historian  Ho  n  generally  considered 
to  have  had  one  of  the  finest  minds  of  his  day  m 
Portugal  His  great  works  are  a  four-volume  his- 
tor>  of  Portugal  (1840-53)  and  a  history  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Portugal  Modern  historical  writing 
m  Portugal  may  be  said  to  begin  with  him  He  also 


Herbert  has  served  in  Parliament  suite  19 35  as  a      wrote  historical  novels  and  poetry 
representative  for  Oxford  Umv     He  was  largely    Hercules   (hur'kycJole'z)    or   Heracles 
esponsible  for  the  bill  (1937)  liberalising  English  '      '  


divorce  law  His  numerous  books  include  The 
House  by  the  River  (1921),  The  Water  Oipsies 
(1930),  Holy  Deadlock  (1934),  Uncommon  Law 
(1935),  and  Sip'  Swallow'  (1937)  He  has  col- 
laborated on  a  number  of  musical  comedies 
Herbert,  George,U 593- 1633,  English  religious  poet. 
Of  a  noble  family,  hp  was  tho  brother  of  Baron 
Herbert  of  Cherburv  Hi&  earlv  determination 
while  he  was  a  student  at  Cambridge  (B  A  ,  1612, 
M  A  ,  1610)  to  enter  the  church  was  deflected  by 
his  appointment  as  public  orator  in  1619,  a  post 
he  held  until  1627  He  was,  however,  ordained 
an  Anglican  piiest  in  1630  and  made  rector  at 
Bemetton,  near  Salisbury  His  jmerns  reflect  his 
periods  of  indecision  and  rebellion  as  well  as  his 
•serenity  in  the  church  and  are  marked  by  piecision 
of  language,  tnetiical  versatility,  and  the  occasion- 
al use  of  conceits  All  unpublished  at  his  death, 
the  poems  weie  left  by  Herbert  to  bin  friend 
Nicholas  Forrar,  who  had  them  published  as  The 
Temple  Sacred  Poems  and  Prnate  Ejaculations 
(1633)  Herbert  also  wrote  Latin  poems  and  a 
prose  manual  of  clerical  life,  A  Pnest  of  the  Temple 
(first  printed  in  Herbert's  Remains,  1052)  See 
his  complete  works  (ed  by  F  E  Hutchmson, 
1941),  biographies  by  Izaak  Walton  (1670),  J  J 
Darnell  (1902),  and  G  H  Palmei  (1905)  Tho 
20th-century  revival  of  interest  in  the  META- 
PHYSICAL POETS  has  stressed  Herbert,  for  bibliogra- 
phy, see  Theodore  Spencer  and  Mark  Van  Doren, 
Studies  tn  Metaphysical  Poetry  (1949) 
Herbert,  Henry  William  see  FORESTKR,  FRANK 
Herbert,  Mary  see  PEMBROKE,  M\RY  HEMBERT, 

COUNTESS   OF 

Herbert.  Victor,  1859-1924,  Irish- \mericun  cellist, 
composer,  and  conductor,  studied  at  the  Stuttgart 
Conservatory  In  1886  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  engaged  his  wife  as  a  singer  and  Herbert 
as  first  cellist,  and  together  they  came  to  the 
United  States  He  later  played  in  the  orchestras 
of  Theodore  Thomas  and  Anton  Seidl  In  1894  he 
became  leader  of  the  22nd  Regiment  Band  and 
from  1898  to  1904  was  conductor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  Orchestra  After  1904  he  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  composition  Two  serious  operas, 
Natoma  (Philadelphia,  1911)  and  Madeleine  (New 
York,  1914),  had  little  success  He  also  composed 
some  orchestral  music  and  a  cello  concerto  but  is 
known  as  an  outstanding  composer  of  operettas, 
some  of  which  are  The  Fortune  Teller  (1898), 
Babes  in  Toyland  (1903),  Mile  Modiste  (1905), 


most  popular  hero  in  Greek  and  Roman  legends, 
famous  for  his  extraordinary  strength  and  courage 
He  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Alcmene  (the  wife  of 
Amphitryon)  and  half  brother  of  Iphicles  Her- 
cules incurred  the  everlasting  wiath  of  Hera  be- 
cause he  was  the  child  of  her  disloyal  consort  A 
few  months  after  Hercules  was  born  she  sent  two 
serpents  to  the  infant's  c  radle  The  child  Herculos 
strangled  them  When  Hercules  was  older  and 
married  to  Megara,  his  first  wife,  Hera  sent  mad- 
ness upon  him,  and  he  killed  his  wife  and  their 
children  After  he  returned  to  samt>  he  was  told 
by  the  Delphic  oraclo  to  seek  purification  at  the 
court  of  King  Eurysthcus  The  king  demanded 
that  Hercules  peiform  the  dangerous  and  difficult 
12  labors  killing  the  monstrous  N^MFAN  LION,  the 
nine-headed  HYDRA,  and  the  man-eating  STYMPH  \- 
LIAN  BIROS,  cleaning,  in  one  day,  the  stables  of 
AudFAH,  procuring  the  golden  upplos  of  the  H»s- 
PERinFh  and  the  girdle  of  Hippolvte,  queen  of  the 
Amazons  (he  was  accompanied  by  TELAMON  on 
this  adventure)  ,  and  c  apturmg  the  fleet-footed 
CERYNEAN  HIND,  the  mad  Cretan  bull,  the  flesh- 
eating  mnres  of  DioMho,  the  Erymanthian  boar  (it 
was  during  this  labor  that  Here  ules  accidentally 
slew  his  friend  and  teacher  Chiron  the  centaur),  tho 
cattle  of  Geryon,  and  the  three-headed  watchdog 
of  Hades,  CHRBERUS.  After  he  pei  formed  the  la- 
bors, Hercules  returned  to  Thebes,  whore  he  under- 
took to  wrestle  the  giant  ANTAEUS  Presently  ho 
one  e  again  desc  ended  to  the  underworld  to  restore 
ALCEBTIS  to  her  husband  ADMETUS  Hercules, 
prone  to  fits  of  madness,  killed  one  of  his  sons,  and 
the  gods  again  condemned  him  to  bondage,  this 
tune  at  the  court  of  OMPHAUE,  queen  of  Lydia 
During  his  stay  he  participated  in  the  CALYDONIAN 
HUNT  and  tho  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  (see 
ARGONAUT)  After  many  other  adventures  Her- 
cules married  DEI  AN  IRA,  who  caused  his  death 
when  she  steeped  his  robe  in  the  poisonous  blood  of 
NESSUS,  thinking  it  had  beneficent  powers  Know- 
ing that  he  was  poisoned,  Hercules  built  a  funeral 
pyre  for  himself  and  ordered  that  fire  be  applied. 
After  he  died,  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  OLYMPIAN 
gods  Here  he  married  Hebe  Hercules  was  widely 
worshiped,  and  bulls,  rams,  and  boars  were  sacri- 
ficed to  him  He  is  usually  represented  as  a  power- 
ful, muscular  man,  wearing  a  lion's  skin  and  armed 
with  a  huge  club  He  is  the  hero  of  plays  by 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Seneca.  Perhaps  the 
most  famous  statue  of  him  is  the  Farnese  Hercules 
in  the  National  Museum  m  Naples. 


~.w  -------    ,  --------  ,       ...  . 

The  Red  Mtli   (1906),   Naughty   Marietta   (1910),    Hercules,  in  astronomy,  a  northern  constellation 


and  Sweethearts  (1913)     He  also  wrote  music  for 
some  of  the  Ziegfeld  Follies.    See  biography  by 
Joseph  Kaye  (1931) 
Herbert,  William*  see  PEMBROKE,  WILLMM  HKR- 

BKRT,  3D  KARL  OF 

Herbert  of  Cher  bury,  Edward  Herbert,  1st  Baron, 
1683-1648,  English  philosopher,  poet,  and  diplo- 
mat, elder  brother  of  George  Herbert,  the  meta- 
physical poet  He  was  ambassador  to  France  (1619- 
24)  and  was  created  Baron  Herbert  of  Cherbury  m 
1629  A  precursor  of  deism,  Lord  Herbert  laid 
down  his  principles  of  natural  religion  m  De  ventate 
(1624),  De  religione  lam  (1645),  and  De  religione 


lying  between  Lyra  and  Corona  Borealis  It  is 
represented  pictonally  as  the  figure  of  the  hero 
Hercules  in  a  kneeling  position,  with  one  foot  rest- 
ing on  the  head  of  Draco,  the  Dragon.  There  are 
no  very  bright  stars  in  the  constellation,  but  with 
a  small  telescope  several  double  stars  can  be  dis- 
tinguished A  globular  star  cluster  believed  to  con- 
sist of  more  than  50,000  stars,  it  is  a  beautiful  sight 
even  with  a  small  telescope  Barely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  it  is  estimated  to  be  about  34,000  light 
years  away  It  was  discovered  by  Edmund  Halley 
in  1714  In  the  winter  of  1934  a  conspicuous  nova 
appeared  in  Hercules 


Hercules,  Pillars  of:  see  PILLARS  OF  HERCULES. 
Hercules'-club  or  devil's-walking-stick,  small  North 
American  tree  (Aralta  spinasa)  with  a  trunk  often 
unbranchod,  stout,  and  thorny  Very  large  com- 
pound leaves  give  it  a  tropical  effect  A  huge  C!UK- 
ter  of  flowers  m  borne  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  followed 
by  black,  berryhke  fruits  that  have  been  used  me- 
dicinally The  prickly  ash  and  other  plants  are 
sometimes  called  Heicules'-club 
Herczeg,  Francis  (hcV'tse'g),  Hung  Hercreg  Ferenc 
(fcVrflnts),  1863-.  Hungarian  dramatist,  novelist, 
and  short-stoiy  writer  None  of  his  stories  and 
novels  - -of ten  light  and  amusing— have  been  trans- 
lated Among  his  translated  plays  are  Seien  Sisters 
(1893,  EUR  tr,  1911)  and  The  Silver  Pox  (1917, 
Eng  tr  ,  1M21) 

Herder,  Johann  Gottfried  von  (yu'han  got'fif't  fan 
hor'dur),  1744-1803,  German  philosopher,  poet, 
arid  critic,  a  leadoi  in  tho  Sturm  und  Drang  move- 
ment Aftei  an  impoveiished  childhood,  ho  studied 
theology  at  Komgsberg  and  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Kant  During  an  appointment  at  Riga, 
Holder  gained  attention  with  his  Fragmente  uber 
die  neiicre  detttsche  Litcratur  (1767)  In  1776  he 
became  court  pieacher  at  Weimai  thiough  the  in- 
fluence of  Goethe  There,  whore  he  stayed  until 
his  death,  he  produced  his  anthology  of  foreign 
folk  songs,  Stimmen  der  Vdlker  (1778-79),  and 
also  made  contributions  to  philology,  compaiative 
leligion,  and  mythology  Hiw  Ideen  zur  Philosophic 
der  Qeschichte  der  MensMinl  (17S4-91,  Eng  tr  , 
Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Man,  1800)  developed 
an  evolutionary  approach  to  history  Ho  sought 
in  his  philosophy  to  unite  what  Kant  had  divided 
— mind  and  nature,  the  individual  and  society 
See  F  H  Buikhaidt,  God  Some  Conversations 
(Eng  tr  ,  1940) 

herd's-grass  see  TIMOTHY  and  BENT  ORABH 
Heredia,  Jos*  Maria  (hostV  mure 'a  ftra'dhe'tt), 
1803-39,  Cuban  journalist  and  poet,  most  lyrical 
of  tho  poets  of  the  period  of  the  wars  of  independ- 
ence Like  Bello  and  Olmedo,  ho  excels  m  de- 
scribing the  American  landscape  Although  his 
poetiy  is  classic  m  form,  ho  was  by  temperament 
a  romantic  His,  subjectiveness  and  passionate 
nature  appear  in  his  two  best-known  poems,  "On 
the  Teocalh  of  Cholula"  (written  1820)  and 
"Niagara"  (written  1824)  Exiled  fiom  Cuba  for 
his  part  in  an  aboitive  revolution  in  1823,  ho 
spent  two  >ems  in  New  York,  wheie  ho  published 
his  poems,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Mexico  He 
was  a  cousin  of  the  French  poet  Heiedia 
Heredia,  Jos£  Maria  de,  1842  1005,  French  pool, 
a  member  of  the  Parnassians,  b  Cuba  HIM  leputa- 
tion  rests  on  a  single  book  of  pootry ,  Lta  Trophfts 
(1893)  A  lenmikanle  collection  of  sonnets  and 
poems,  L<s  Trophees  displays  uri  tmpaialleled 
effoit  to  produce  the  Kensoiy  effects  of  painting, 
music,  and  sculptuie  in  pootu  tenns  Both  his 
subject  matter  and  style  a,io  derived  from  the 
classics 

Heredia,  city  (1944  ostim.ited  pop  10,578),  W 
central  Costa  Rica,  c  6  mi  NWofSAvJoHK  One 
of  the  four  principal  cities  of  the  central  plateau, 
it  is  tho  center  of  the  coffee  industry 
heredity  (hurfi'dltfi),  the  transmission  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  thiough  the  reproductive  pioc  ess 
in  plants  and  animals  of  factors  which  cause  the 
offspring  to  resemble  their  parents  Suggestions  of 
the  inheritabihty  of  certain  traits  in  humans  arc 
found  in  some  early  writings,  e  g  ,  m  those  of  Hip- 
poc  rates  No  well-formulated  ideas  based  on  »<  icn- 
tific  expenments  developed  until  Grogor  J  MKNDKI 
expressed  the  results  of  his  experiments  in  the  con- 
cepts now  known  an  the  Meudelian  laws  One  of 
the  most  significant  outcomes  of  Mendel's  studies 
was  the  evidence  that  charac  ters  of  an  individual 
are  inherited  as  units  mdei>endently  of  each  other 
Before  Mendel's  time  the  nature  of  hybrids  had 
been  recognized  but  complete  statistical  results  of 
the  oc currenc e  of  each  c harac ter  in  hybrid  genera- 
tions had  not  been  reported  With  the  discovery  of 
the  CHROMOSOME  and  the  CJBNE,  Mendel's  sug- 
gested hereditary  units  materialized  Studies  of 
MITOSIS,  meiosis,  and  sex-linked  characters  shed 
more  light  on  the  mechanism  of  heredity  More 
recently  some  slight  hereditary  transmission  has 
been  attributed  to  minute  particles,  sometimes 
called  plasmagenes,  m  the  cytoplasm  of  the  sex 
cells  For  a  time  the  tun  eptance  of  the  Darwinian 
concept  of  evolution  seemed  at  variance  with 
Mendehan  heredity,  since  to  some  the  constancy 
with  which  characters  are  transmitted  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  seemed  to  prec  lude  the  changes 
required  by  evolution  However,  it  came  to  be  real- 
laed  that  the  changes  which  are  embodied  in  an 
evolutionary  concept  occur  in  the  genetic  mechan- 
ism, e  g  ,  in  gene  MUTATION  Thus  heredity  and  evo- 
lution are  interdependent  A  sharp  cleavage  between 
heredity  and  environment  with  the  assumption  of 
either  one  or  the  other  as  the  only  major  force  in 
determining  the  nature  of  an  individual  plant  or 
animal  is  unfounded.  Modern  geneticists  favor  the 
belief  that  the  characters  of  the  adult  form  are,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  the  result  of  the  interaction  of 
heredity  and  environment  Human  heredity  re- 
quires more  study,  but  evidence  points  to  its  essen- 
tial similarities  Co  the  mechanism  studied  in  lower 
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forms  of  life  It  is  recognized  that  the  individual 
inherits  not  only  fiom  parents  but  also  from  more 
remote  ancestors  Sir  Francis  Galton  made  some 
of  the  first  studies  of  human  inheritance,  and  from 
his  work  stemmed  the  growth  of  eugenics  Studies 
of  heredity  have  important  applications  in  the 
breeding  of  animals  and  plants  Fur  the  scientific 
methods  of  studying  heredity,  see  GENETICS  See  L 
H  Snyder,  The  Principles  of  Heredity  (1946),  L  C 
Dunn  and  Theodosius  Dobzhansky,  Heredity,  Race, 
and  Society  (1946),  H  J  Muller  and  others,  Ge- 
netics, Medicine,  and  Man  (1947),  \  F  Shull, 
Heredity  (4th  ed  ,  1948) ,  Julian  Huxlev,  Heredity 
East  and  West  (1949) 

Hereford,  county,  England  see  HFREFORDHHTRI 
Hereford  (hfi'rmurd),  municipal  boiough  (1931  pop 
24,163,  1943  estimated  pop  3.1,000),  county  town 
of  Herefordshire,  England,  on  the  Wye  It  is  a 
trade  center  At  the  great  cathedral,  which  dates 
from  the  llth  cent  ,  is  held  every  thud  vear  the 
Festival  of  the  Throe  Choirs,  held  the  other  years 
at  Gloucester  or  Worcester  The  White  Cross, 
near  the  town,  commemorates  the  termination  of 
the  great  plague  in  1347  There  are  remains  of  an 
ancient  castle,  a  grammar  school  founded  in  1384, 
and  many  buildings  of  the  16th  and  17th  cent 
Herefoid  is  the  birthplace  of  Nell  Gwyn  and  David 
Garnck 

Hereford  (hur'furd),  city  (1940  pop  2,584,  1947 
estimated  pop  3,900),  to  seat  of  Deaf  Smith  co  , 
oxtieme  N  Texas,  SW  of  Amanllo  on  the  plains  of 
the  Panhandle,  settled  1898,  me  190b  The  semi- 
arid  plains,  once  belonging  to  the  XIT  Ranch  and 
other  baronial  cattle  holdings,  still  support  fine 
cattle  Irrigated  farms  pioduce  potatoes  and 
gram  Tien  a  Blanca  Creek  here  drams  E  to 
Buffalo  Lake,  much  used  for  recreation  The  low 
rate  of  dental  decav  among  its  citizens  —explained 
by  some  as  the  result  of  fluotme  in  the  soil  — 
brought  Hereford  to  national  medical  notice  in 
the  1940s 

Hereford  cattle  (htir'furd,  hP'rufurd),  bieed  of  beef 
cattle  originated  in  Heiefordshire,  England,  and 
probably  first  imported  to  the  United  States  bv 
Henry  Clay  in  1817  Thev  ate  led  in  color,  with 
white  faces  A  strain  of  polled  Herefoids  was  de- 
\eloped  bv  ciossbieeding  Hereford*,  long  bred 
on  the  Westein  ranges,  have  also  been  intioduccd 
in  puits  of  Canada  and  in  the  K  United  States 

Herefordshire  or  Hereford,  county  (842  sq  mi  , 
1931  pop  111,767,  1948  estimated  pop  123,600), 
W  Fngland,  on  the  Welsh  border  The  county 
town  is  Hereford  A  land  of  many  streams  and 
woods,  the  county  has  undulating  terrain,  rea(  hmg 
jieateat  height  in  the  Black  Mts  and  Malvern 
The  chief  rners  are  the  W>e,  the  Tome,  ami 
the  Irome  The  legion  is  primarily  agricultural 
and  pastoral  and  is  famous  for  its  ore  hards  and 
cattle  (see  HERFFORD  CAITLK)  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  Herefordshire  was  the  scene  of  much  border 
warfare  with  the  Welsh,  and  there  are  many  rums 
of  «.  astles  and  fortific  ations,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  Offa's  Dyke,  built  in  the  8th  cent  by 
Offa,  king  of  Merc  m  There  are  many  fine  ex- 
amples of  Tudor  architecture  The  modern  history 
of  the  county  has  been  generally  uneventful 
Manufac  tures  are  negligible  See  Arthur  Mee, 
Herefordshire  (193H) 

Heres  (hP're's),  unidentified  mountain,  8  Palestine, 
(he  home  of  the  Amontes  Judges  1  35 

Heresh  (hC'-)  [Heb  ,- artificer],  servant  of  the 
Tabeinacle  1  Chron  9  15 

Hereward  the  Wake  (h?'rfwurd),  fl  1070,  thane  of 
Lincolnshire  A  leader  of  resistance  against 
WILLIAM  I,  he  sacked  Peterborough  (1070)  and 
later  consolidated  his  forces  on  the  Isle  of  Ely 
When  the  king  gained  possession  (1071)  of  the 
island,  Hereward  seems  to  have  continued  re- 
sistance as  an  outlaw,  until  he  gained  an  honor- 
able peace  He  became  a  folk  hero  to  the  con- 
quered Anglo-Saxons.  Charles  Kingsloy's  novel, 
Hereward  the  Wake,  is  about  him 

Herford,  Oliver  (htir'furd),  1863-1935,  American 
humorist,  b  England  His  populai  volumes  of 
light  verse,  illustrated  by  himself,  include  Artful 
Antics  (1898),  Rubdiydt  of  a  Persian  Kitten  (1904), 
and  Excuse  It,  Please  (1929) 

Herford     (h<Vf6rt),    city    (pop     43,940),     West- 

Cilia,  NW  Germany  Founded  in  823,  it  later 
ame  a  free  imperial  city  and  a  niembei  of  the 
Hanseatic  League  Most  of  its  medieval  and  Ren- 
aissance buildings  were  destroyed  in  the  Second 
World  War  Near  Herford  is  the  Teutoburg 
Forest,  where  Armimus  defeated  (A  D  9)  the 
Romans  The  war  (774-85)  between  Charlemagne 
and  the  Saxon  Widukmd  took  place  in  this  region 
Today  it  has  furniture,  chocolate,  and  textile 
manufactures 

Hergenrothei,  Joseph  Adam  Gustav  (yS'sftf  iV'diVm 
gotw'taf  hSr'gunrutur),  1824-90,  German  theolo- 
gian and  scholar,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church 
He  was  a  professor  at  Munich  and  Wureburg  In 
1879  Leo  XIII  made  him  cardinal  and  first  pre- 
fect of  the  newly  opened  Vatican  archives  Her- 
genr6ther  wrote  polemical  works  and  church 
history.  A  sealoua  ultramontane,  he  lefuted 
D6LUNOBR  with  Anti-Janua  (1870;  Eng  tr  ,  1870). 
His  historical  works  include  The  Catholic  Church 


its  gie 

ll.lls 


887 

and  the  Christian  State  (1876,  Eng  tr ,  1876)  and 
Manual  of  Universal  Church  History  (3  vols , 
1876-80)  His  monumental  work  on  PHOTIUH, 
written  to  dispel  charges  of  papal  responsibility 
for  the  Eastern  schism,  is  fundamental,  but  con- 
sidered by  later  scholars  to  be  unfair  to  Photius 
See  American  Catholic  Historical  Association, 
Church  Historians  (1926) 

Hergesheimer,  Joseph  (hur'gushl'mur),  1880-, 
American  author,  b  Philadelphia  The  historical 
novels  The  Three  Black  Penny*  (1917)  and  Java 
Head  (1919),  the  novel  Linda  Condon  (1919),  the 
novelettes  in  Gold  and  Iron  (1918),  and  the  short 
stories  in  The  Happy  End  (1919)  established  him 
as  a  literary  artist  of  distinction  His  latei  fiction, 
much  of  it  for  magazines,  was  oxpertlv  wntten, 
but  less  profound  He  also  wrote  a  biography  of 
Gen  Philip  Sheridan  (1931)  See  his  autobio- 
graphical from  an  Old  House  (1925) 

Bering,  Henry  (Wring),  1874-1949,  American 
sculptor,  b  New  York  city  studied  at  the  Art 
Students  League  and  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
While  he  made  portrait  busts  and  hue  classic 
figures,  ho  specialized  in  architectural  sculpture 
His  Civil  Wai  Memorial  is  at  Yale  Some  of  his 
best  sculptural  decorations  are  on  the  1'ielcl 
Museum,  Chicago,  Federal  reserve  banks  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  Kansas  City,  Mo,  and  Cleveland,  Michi- 
gan Avo  Bridge  and  Civic  Opera  House,  Chicago, 
Yale  Art  Museum,  New  Haven,  and  Indiana 
State  War  Memorial  and  other  sculptures  for 
the  Civic  Center,  Indianapolis  He  became  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  in  1937 

Henngton,  city  (pop  3,804),  E  central  Kansas,  S 
of  Junction  City,  me  1887  It  is  a  shipping  and 
trading  center  for  a  farm  and  livestock  area  A 
monument  to  the  missionary  Juan  do  Padilla  is 
in  Henngton 

Herisau  (ha'rlzou),  town  (pop  12,789),  capital  of 
Ausser-Rhoden  half  canton,  Appenzell,  Switzer- 
land It  manufactures  embroideties,  cotton  tex- 
tiles, and  machinery 

Heristal,  Belgium   see  HERBTAL 

Herkimer,  Nicholas  (hur'klmur),  1728-77,  Amencan 
Revolutionary  general  He  was  born  in  a  German 
colony  near  the  picsont  town  of  Herkimer,  N  Y 
He  served  in  the  Piench  and  Indian  War  and  was 
appointed  (177b)  a  brigadier  general  in  the  New 
York  militia  In  1777  in  the  8  AR  \TOCH.  CAM- 
PAIGNS Herkimer  was  leading  a  relief  paitv  to  the 
Amei  icans  besieged  by  General  St  Leger  at  Fort 
Stanwix  when  at  Onskany  Creek  thev  were  am- 
bushed bv  a  force  of  Loyalists  and  Indians  Herki- 
mer was  mortally  wounded,  and  his  force  had  to 
retreat 

Herkimer  (hur'kmiur),  industrial  village  (pop 
9,617),  co  seat  of  Herkimer  co  ,  central  N  Y  ,  on 
the  Mohawk  a.ud  SE  of  Utica,  settled  c  1725  by 
Palatines,  me  1807  It  is  a  farm-product  shipping 
point  Desks  and  other  fuimtuie  are  made 
The  Heikitner  County  Historical  Society  here  has 
impoitant  documents  and  exhibits 

Herkomer,  Sir  Hubert  von  (hur'komur),  1849-1014, 
English  paintci  and  etcher,  b  Germany,  studied  at 
South  Kensington  ait  schools  He  won  recognition 
with  his  painting  The  Last  Muster  and  became  a 
popular  ait  teacher,  founding  his  own  art  school 
at  Bushey  neai  London  in  1883  He  was  proficient 
as  water-colorist,  etchei,  metal  woiker,  and  illus- 
trator Among  his  chief  paintings  aie  Passing  to 
the  West  (painted  in  America),  On  Xtnke,  Eventide, 
and  Gathering  in  the  Charter  House  (National  Gall , 
London)  Herkomoi  enjoyed  many  honors  Sec 
his  autobiography,  The  Herkomers  (1910) ,  study  by 
A  L  Baldry  (1901) 

Berlin  or  Herlen,  Fnednch  (both  fre'diTkh  hcV- 
lun),  fl  1462-91,  German  religious  painter  of  the 
Swabian  school  Little  is  known  of  his  life  except 
that  he  worked  in  Nbidhngen  and  pain  tod  in  the 
Flemish  style  Among  the  works  attributed  to 
him  are  altarpieces  in  the  Church  of  St  James, 
Rothenburg,  Bavaria,  and  in  St  Blasms,  Bop- 
fingen,  Wttrttemberg,  Madonna  (town  hall, 
Rothenburg) ,  and  Legend  of  St  George  (an  altar- 
piece)  and  Chnst  among  the  Doctors  (Nordhngen) 

Hernv  see  CHANNEL  ISLANDS 

Herman,  Yuri  Pavlovich  (yoo'rg  pav'ltivfch  g«V- 
mtin),  1910-,  Russian  novelist  He  wrote  Tonw. 
(Eng  tr,  1938),  Antonina  (Eng  tr ,  1937),  and 
Happy  Landing  (Eng  tr ,  1942),  a  diary  of  the 

Second  World  Wai 

hermandad  (frmandadh').  [Span  ,- brotherhood], 
league  or  fedeiation  of  towns,  a  characteiistic 
feature  of  municipal  life  in  medieval  Spain  As 
the  kings  were  unable  to  offer  adequate  protection, 
protective  leagues  were  formed  against  the  lawless 
nobles  The  most  powerful  was  the  league  of 
coastal  towns  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  but  there  also 
were  hermanda<iK8  in  Castile  (12th-13th  cent )  and 
Aragon  (13th  cent )  The  militia,  at  first  drawn 
only  from  the  middle  classes,  later  included  men 
from  all  classes  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  founded 
the  Holy  Hermandad  (Span  Santa  Hermandad) 

for  all  Spam  to  insure  personal  security  and  public 

order    The  permanent  police  force  was  supported 

by  special  taxes,  a  council  of  deputies  was  elected 

to  determine  the  limits  of  jurisdiction;  and  a  sort 

of  criminal  code  was  enforced.    The  hermandadea 
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were  suppressed  in  Aragon  in  the  16th  cent ,  but 
continued  locally,  though  greatly  modified,  until 
1835.  A  similar  organization,  called  the  Acordada, 
was  founded  in  Mexico 

Hermann,  d  AD  21   see  ARMINIUS 

Hermann  (hftr'mun),  city  (pop  2,308),  co  seat  of 
Gasconade  co  ,  E  central  Mo  ,  cm  the  Missouri  and 
ENE  of  Jefferson  City,  settled  1837  bv  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans,  inc  1839  It  is  in  a  fariri  area 
with  diaspore,  flint,  and  clay  deposits  Shoos  and 
staves  are  made  here 

Hermannstadt,  Rumania   see  SIBIU. 

Hermanric   see  ERMANARIC 

Bermaphroditus  (hurma*frudl'tus),  beautiful  son 
of  Hermes  and  Aphrodite  A  nymph  who  loved 
him  embraced  him  and  prayed  that  they  might  be 
united  forever  Thev  bee  ame  one  body,  retaining 
the  c  haracteristics  of  male  and  female 

Her  mas  (hur'mus),  Roman  Christian    Rom   16  14 

Hermas,  Shepherd  of  (hur'mus),  Christian  apoca- 
lypse, c  omposed  in  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  1st  cent 
AD  A  collection  of  the  author's  own  prophetic 
visions,  it  resembles  no  other  early  Christian  work 
The  book  ia  extant  in  fragments  of  the  original 
Greek  and  in  complete  Latin  and  Ethiopic  texts 
See  J  B  Lightfoot,  tr  ,  Excluded  Books  of  the  New 
Testament  (1927) 

Hermes  (hur'rnCz),  in  Greek  religion,  OLYMPIAN 
god,  son  of  J5eus  and  Maia  He  corresponds  to  the 
Roman  Mercury  and  is  remarkable  for  the  vanet> 
of  his  functions  He  was  the  god  of  commerce  and 
trade,  of  cheats  and  thieves,  of  luck  (and  hence 
gamblers),  of  athletic  contests,  and  of  eloquence 
He  ac  ted  as  the  swift  messenger  of  the  gods,  par- 
tic  ularh  Zeus,  and  as  the  conductor  of  souls  to 
Hades  The  hernia  or  herm,  a  stone  which  usually 
had  a  carved  head  on  top  and  a  phallus  m  the  cen- 
ter, probably  represented  Hermes  in  his  original 
role  in  popular  religion,  as  the  giver  of  fertility  to 
field,  flock,  and  herd  The  lyre,  which  he  made 
from  a  tortoise  shell,  and  the  flute  were  his  inven- 
tions Hermes  was  usually  thought  of  as  a  merry, 
impudent  youth  of  unbounded  cunning  who  did 
not  scruple  to  steal  or  ho  Riotous  festivals  were 
held  in  Hermes'  honor,  e  g  ,  the  Greek  Hermaea 
and  the  Roman  Merc  uralia  In  art,  as  in  the  well- 
known  bronze  statue  The  Flying  Mercury  by 
Bologna,  Hermes  is  usually  represented  as  wearing 
a  wide-brimmed  winged  hat  (the  petasos)  and 
winged  sandals  (talaria)  and  carrying  the  CA- 
DL<  ECB  A  famous  statue  by  Praxiteles  shows 
Herrnos  with  the  child  Dionysus 

Hermes  (hur'moz),  Roman  Christian    Rom    16  14 

Hermes  Tnsmegistus  (trlsmujT'stus)  [Gr  -Hermes 
the  thrice-greatest),  name  given  to  the  reputed 
author  of  books  of  occ  ult  wisdom  It  refers  to 
Thoth,  the  Egyptian  god  of  writing,  learning,  and 
wisdom,  who  was  equated  with  Hermes  The 
Hermetic  Books,  ascribed  to  him,  are  supposed  to 
encompass  the  age-old  wisdom  of  am  icnt  Egypt 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  applied  in  the  3d 
cent  by  the  Neoplatonists,  and  it  was  greatly 
reveied  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  by 
alchemists  and  seekers  after  secret  knowledge 
Various  works  and  thoughts  were  attributed  to 
Hermes  Tnsnipgistus  many  of  them  connected 
with  the  "s\  mpath>  "  of  all  created  persons  and  ob- 
jec  ts  Hence  the  name  of  the  hermetical  phi- 
losophj ,  popular  m  the  17th  cent  It  is  still  much 
used  bj  those  interested  in  the  occult 

Hermione  (hurml'unf'),  in  Greek  legend,  only  child 
of  Helen  and  Meneluus  She  was  married  to 
Neoptolemus,  but  Orestes,  to  whom  she  had  been 
betrothed,  killed  him  and  married  her. 

hermit  (hur'mlt)  ffiom  Gr,— desert),  one  who  lives 
in  solitude  especially  from  ascetic  motives  Her- 
mits are  known  in  many  cultures,  and  temporary 
withdrawal  from  society  is  a  commonplace  before 
initiatory  or  propitiatory  ceremonies  Permanent 
solitude  was  vcrj  popular  in  ancient  Christian  as- 
ceticism, St  ANTHONY  of  Egypt  and  St  SIMEON 
ST^Linw  were  noted  hermits  Many  extreme 
Franciscans  (Spirituals)  of  the  13th  and  the  14th 
cent  were  hermits,  among  them  Pope  St  CKLEB- 
1 1  VB  V  The  Basihan  monks  of  the  Eastern  Church 
are  in  effect  heimits  The  Carthusians  are  the 
only  Western  religious  order  which  is  partly  ere- 
mitical A  special  type  of  hermit  was  the  anchorite 
(or  anchoret)  who  had  himself  walled  up  in  a  cell 
with  only  a  window  In  medieval  Europe  the  cell 
usually  connected  with  a  church  The  ANCREN 
RIWLE  was  written  for  English  anchoresses,  such 
a  one  was  JULIANA  OF  NOHWIOH  See  MONASTICISM 

Hermitage,  in  France   see  MONTMORENCT 

Hermitage,  museum  in  Leningrad,  architecturally 
beautiful  and  with  a  fine  art  collection  It  was  re- 
constructed as  a  museum  in  Neo-Greek  style  in  the 
19th  cent  from  the  original  pavilion  palace  erected 
by  Catherine  II  Among  the  collections  are  the 
treasures  found  in  the  Crimea,  including  the  rarest 
of  Greek  jewelry  It  is  rich  in  Spanish  and  French 
paintings  and  has  a  number  of  Rembrandts.  The 
name  is  applied  also  to  a  hillside  garden  resort  in 
Moscow 

Hermitage,  home  of  Andrew  Jackson,  central  Tenn  , 
near  Nashville  The  house,  a  handsome  example  of 
a  Tennessee  planter's  home,  with  a  fine  formal  gar- 
den, was  built  in  1819-31  of  bricks  made  on  the 
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estate  and  was  rebuilt  m  1835  after  fire  had  senon*- 
ly  damaged  the  first  structure  Jackson  and  his 
wife  are  buried  in  the  plantation  graveyard  The 
church  which  he  built  (1823)  is  on  the  grounds 
hermit  crab,  a  crustacean  in  which  the  abdomen  is 
soft  and  asymmetrical  and  usually  coiled  It  is 
chiefly  a  marmo  animal,  but  some  tropical  forms 
are  largely  terrestrial  Most  hermit  crabs  occupy 
the  shells  of  snails  or  other  gastropod  mollusks  and 
thus  protect  the  vulnerable  abdomen  with  a  port- 
able shelter  When  the  growth  of  the  crab  makes 
the  shell  too  small,  it  seeks  a  larger  one.  It  will 
fight  for  its  chosen  shell  Related  to  the  hermit 
crab  10  the  coconut  ciab,  which  has  hard  plates  on 
the  back  and  can  ies  no  shell  It  climbs  palm  trees 
to  eat  cocoiiut-s 

Hermite,  Charles  (sharl'  o>m6t'),  1822-1901,  French 
mathematu  lan  A  professor  at  the  Ecole  polytech- 
mque,  .Pans  (1869-76),  and  at  the  Faculty  of 
Sciences  (from  1869),  he  exerted  a  strong  influence 
on  the  French  school  of  mathematics  He  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  theory  of  numbers, 
the  theory  of  elliptic  functions,  and  the  theory  of 
equations  (especially  of  the  fifth  degree) 

Hermite,  Tristan  1'   see  TRISTAN  L  HERMITB 

Hermit  Kingdom,  see  KOREA 

Hermogenes  (-mS'junez)  [Gr  ,=»born  of  Hermes], 
man  at  odds  with  Paul  2  Tim  1  15 

Hermon  (hur'mun),  town  (pop  1,182),  S  Maine,  W 
of  Bangor,  settled  c  1790,  me  1814  It  was  a 
center  of  the  Second  Adventists  led  by  William 
Miller 

Hermon,  Mount,  Arabic  Jebel-esh-Sheik  [mountain 
of  the  chief)  and  Jebel-tth~Thelj  (snowy  mountain], 
on  the  Syria-Lebanon  boundary,  near  Palestine 
The  highest  of  its  three  peaks  rises  well  over  9,000 
ft  All  are  <  rowned  with  snow  in  winter  and  spring 
and  were  a  sacred  landmark  in  ancient  Palestine 
It  is  mentioned  much  in  the  Bible  as  Hermon.  Sion, 
Semr,  and  Shemr  The  name  Baal-Hermon  (Judges 
33,1  Chron  5  23)  records  the  reverence  in  which 
it  was  held  by  the  worshipers  of  Baal  The  Romans 
also  revered  it,  as  did  the  Druses  (there  is  a  Druse 
shrine  near  Hasbeya)  The  Psalms  praise  its 
beauty.  Ancient  Caeaarca  Phihppi  was  at  its  foot 
Mt  Hermon  is  designated  as  the  scene  of  the 
Transfiguration 

Hermonthis  (hurm&n'thls),  ancient  city,  N  Egypt, 
near  Thebes  Founded  m  prehistoric  times,  it  was 
prominent  in  Roman  times  It  was  originally  the 
shrine  of  Month,  a  hawk-headed  deity,  and  has  a 
fine  temple  built  c  1600  B  C  and  reconstructed  by 
the  Ptolemies  Modern  Armant  or  Erment  occupies 
the  site 

HermopoUs  (hu.rm6'pulls)  or  Hennoupohs  (hur- 
jnoo'pulfe,  Gr  ermoo'pdies),  city  (pop  18,925), 
on  S>  ros  island,  Greece  It  is  the  chief  city  of  the 
Cyc  lades  and  a  busy  port  Its  industries  include 
shipbuilding  and  textile,  glass,  and  leather  manu- 
factures 

Hermopohs  M«gna,  ruined  city,  S  Egypt,  on  the 
Nile  and  near  the  modern  Ashmunem  In  antiquity 
it  was  the  chief  seat  for  the  worship  of  Thoth  Its 
woolens  were  famed  There  are  remains  of  a  Greek 
agora. 

Hermoaa  Beech  (hurmo'su),  resort  and  residential 
city  (1940  pop  7,197,  1947  special  census  pop 
11,172),  in  Inglewood  township,  S  Calif  ,  on  Santa 
Monica  Bay  and  SW  of  Los  Angeles,  me  1907 

Hermosillo  (ermosfi'yd),  city  (pop  18,601).  capital 
of  Sonora,  NW  Mexico,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
gorge  of  the  Sonora  nver  With  a  climate  generally 
hot  and  arid,  the  surrounding  region  raises  tropical 
fruits,  especially  oranges  Using  GUAYMAS  as  its 
seaport,  it  is  a  trading  and  manufacturing  center, 
rapidly  being  modernized,  and  is  a  pleasant  winter 


Hermoopoiis:  see  HEHMOPOUB 

Hernandariaa  •  see  ARIAS  DB  SAAVEDRA,  HERN  AN  DO 

Hernandez.  For  some  Spaniards  thus  named,  see 
FBHNANDIZ. 

Hernandez,  Joe6  (hosft'  Srnftn'des),  1834-86, 
Argentine  poet,  journalist,  and  soldier  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Remsta  del  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  author 
of  the  classic  of  gaucho  literature,  Martin  Fverro 
(1872)  and  its  sequel,  La  vuetia  de  Martin  Fterro 
[the return  of  Martin  Fierro]  (1879,  Eng  tr  of  both 
parts,  1936)  The  poem,  written  m  the  form  of  an 
autobiography  and  in  dialect,  glorifies  the  vanish- 
ing, free  life  of  the  OAUCHO  m  the  solitude  of  the 

Heratade*  Martinez,  Maximiliano  (mak'samSlya'- 
ndernan'dea  martft'nes),  1882-,  president  of  Salva- 
dor (1931-44)  A  dictator,  he  was  forced  into  exile 
by  students  leading  a  general  strike  following  his 
bloody  suppression  of  an  army  revolt  The  suc- 
cess of  the  strike  spread  to  Guatemala,  where  Gen 
Jorge  Ubico  was  similarly  deposed 

Heraando,  town  (pop.  1,072),  co.  seat  of  De  Soto 
oo,  extreme  NW  Miss.,  S  of  Memphis,  Tenn.. 
inc.  1837  It  is  a  trade  center  for  an  agricultural 
region 

Herndon,  Angelo,  1913-,  American  Negro  labor 
organizer,  the  subject  (1932-37)  of  a  celebrated 
civil-liberties  case,  b.  Wyoming,  Ohio.  Herndon, 
reared  m  squalor  and  often  the  victim  of  racial  prej- 
udice, worked  in  coal  mines  in  Kentucky  and 
Alabama  after  the  age  of  13  under  adverse  condi- 
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tkms.  He  joined  the  Communist  party  in  At- 
lanta, Ga  ,  and  organized  Negro  coal  miners  and 
sharecroppers  In  Atlanta  in  1932  he  led  a  demon- 
stration protesting  the  dropping  of  23,000  families 
from  the  state  lehef  rolls  He  was  arrested  and 
sentenced  (1932)  to  an  18-year  prison  term  for 
violating  a  Georgia  law  of  the  Reconstruction  era 
forbidding  advocacy  of  forceful  resistance  to  the 
state's  authority  The  decision  was  revereed  (1935) 
in  a  superior  court  of  the  state,  but  the  Georgia 
supreme  court  upheld  (1936)  the  original  verdict. 
The  case  attracted  nation-wide  attention,  and  m 
1937  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  ruled,  five  to  four, 
that  the  state  law  had  been  wrongly  applied  to 
Herndon  and  that  the  evidence  did  not  warrant  his 
conviction  See  his  autobiography,  Let  Me  Live 
(1937) 

Herndon,  William  Henry,  1818-91,  friend  and  biog- 
rapher of  Abraham  LINCOLN,  b  Greensburg,  Ky 
He  attended  Illinois  College  until  his  proslavery 
father  withdrew  him  for  absorbing  abolitionist 
doctrines  In  1843  he  became  the  junior  member  of 
the  Springfield  law  firm  of  Lincoln  and  Herndon,  a 
partnership  that  was  never  dissolved  He  is 
credited  with  having  influenced  Lincoln  in  his 
antiwlavery  views  and  having  nursed  Lincoln's 
political  fortunes  After  Lincoln's  assassination  he 
collected  remimscem  es  of  Lincoln's  boyhood  and 
youth  from  those  who  had  known  him,  and  in  his 
old  age  wrote,  with  Jesse  Weik.  Herndon' a  Lincoln 
the  True  Story  of  a  Great  Life  (3  vols  ,  1889)  The 
work  was  savagely  attacked  because  many  of  his 
stories  wore  counter  to  the  already  established 
Lincoln  legend  See  J  F  Newton,  Lincoln  and 
Herndon  (1910),  B  P  Thomas,  Portrait  for  Pos- 
terity Lincoln  and  H%8  Biographers  (1947) ,  David 
Donald,  Lincoln'*  Herndon  (1948) 

Herndon,  town  (pop  1,046),  N  Va  ,  NW  of  Alex- 
andria, me  1874,  rechartered  1938 

Herne,  James  A.  (hum),  1839-1901,  American 
actor  and  playwright,  b  Cohoes,  N  Y  He  first  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  m  1859-60  m  Uncle  Tom' a 
Cabin,  played  stock  in  the  East,  and  gained  prom- 
inence in  San  Francisco  as  stage  manager  and  char- 
acter actor  He  became  associated  with  David  Be- 
lasco,  and  together  they  wrote  and  adapted  several 
plays,  the  most  notable  being  Hearts  of  Oak,  from 
an  English  play,  The  Manner's  Compass  Produced 
as  Chums  in  San  Francisco,  it  was  a  failure,  but 
under  its  new  name  it  succeeded  both  in  Chicago 
(1879)  and  in  New  York  (1880)  In  1878  Herne 
married  the  actress  Kathenne  Corcoran,  for  whom 
he  wrote  most  of  his  plays  The  best  of  his  dramas, 
distinguished  by  a  homely  as  well  as  melodramatic 
realism,  were  Margaret  Fleming  (produced  m  Bos- 
ton, 1891),  Shore  Acres  (Boston,  1893),  and  The 
Reverend  Griffith  Davenport  (New  York,  1899) 
Later,  his  daughter  Chrystal  Herne  played  in  re- 
vivals Herne  used  American  material,  and  his  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  realistic  character 
cannot  be  underestimated 

Herne  (heVnu),  city  (pop  97,389),  Westphalia, 
NW  Germany,  near  Bochum  It  is  an  industrial 
center  of  the  Ruhr  district 

Herne  B«y  (hum),  urban  district  (1931  pop  11,249, 
1943  estimated  pop  17,500).  Kent,  England,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  NNE  of  Canterbury 
There  are  a  pier  and  an  esplanade  Reculver,  the 
Roman  station  Rcgulbmm,  is  3  mi  east 

hernia  or  rupture,  protrusion  of  any  interior  organ 
of  the  body  from  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  normally 
located  Hernia  occurs  most  commonly  in  the  um- 
bilical, inguinal,  and  femoral  regions  Inguinal 
hernia  occurs  more  often  in  the  male  and  femoral 
hernia  in  the  female  In  these  three  types  of  her- 
nia, a  loop  of  intestine  protrudes  through  a  weak 
spot  in  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  or  groin  Congeni- 
tal hernia  results  from  a  developmental  weakness 
in  the  wall,  acquired  hernia  is  sometimes  caused  by 
violent  exertion  Simple  hernia  can  usually  be  re- 
duced by  mechanical  means,  in  more  serious  forms 
surgery  is  needed  A  less  common  condition  is  dia- 
phragmatic* hernia,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  ab- 
dominal contents  protrudes  into  the  thoracic  cav- 
ity through  an  abnormal  opening  in  the  diaphragm 

Hero,  in  late  Greek  legend,  prieateas  of  Aphrodite  in 
Sestoa  Her  lover,  Leander  (l«ftn'dur),  swam  the 
Hellespont  nightly  from  Abydos  to  see  her  He 
drowned  one  night,  and  she  threw  herself  into  the 
sea  Christopher  Marlowe's  poem  Hero  and 
Leandfr  is  based  on  the  story 

Hero,  Greek  mathematician  see  HERON  or  ALEX- 
ANDRIA 

hero,  m  Greek  religion,  dead  man  or  woman  of 
note  who  was  given  reverence  and  actual  worship 
as  quasi-divine  The  heroes  were  regarded  in  at 
least  some  aspects  as  ghosts  or  revewants  to  be  pro- 
pitiated, and  the  acts  of  worship  were  like  those 
for  chthonian  (underworld)  gods.  Black  animals 
were  sacrificed,  offerings  were  poured  in  trenches 
or  on  altars  beside  the  tomb,  and  the  sacrifices 
were  at  night.  The  worship  generally  centered 
about  the  tomb  where  the  hero  was  supposed  to  be 
buried  and  therefore  was  local,  though  some  heroes 
(notably  Hereulee)  were  worshiped  at  various 
places  Though  Homer  seems  to  regard  his  heroes 
only  as  nobles  and  fighting  men,  almost  all  Homeric 
heroes  later  were  worshiped,  thus  Hector  was  wor- 
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shiped  at  Thebes.  The  heroes  might  be  actual 
dead  great  men,  real  or  imaginary  ancestors,  or 
"faded"  gods  (i.e  ,  ancient  gods  for  some  reason 
demoted  in  popular  belief  to  human  status) . 

Herod,  dynasty  reigning  in  Palestine  at  the  time 
of  Christ.  Antipater  (antlp'utur) ,  d.  43  BC, 
founder  of  the  family  fortune,  was  an  Idumaean, 
he  gave  refuge  to  Hyroanus  II  (see  MACCABEUS), 
thus  gaining  a  stronghold  m  Palestine  He  was  in 
high  favor  with  Caesar  after  Pompoy's  defeat 
His  principal  son,  Herod  the  Great,  d  4  B  C  ,  gave 
the  family  its  name  Through  friendship  with  Marc 
Antony,  he  secured  the  title  king  of  Judaea  (37 
B  C  -4  B  C  ) ,  after  the  battle  of  Actium  he  made 
peace  with  Octavian  (AUGUSTUS),  who  thereafter 
showed  him  great  favor.  .Herod's  kingship  was  at 
its  beat  m  its  second  decade  He  made  great  ef- 
forts to  mollify  the  Jews  by  publicly  observing  the 
Law,  by  building  a  temple,  and  by  reestablish) 
the  Sanhedrm  He  adorned  most  of  his  cities,  e»i. . 
dally  Jerusalem  Herod  married  10  times,  and 
the  various  families  in  the  palace  intrigued  against 
each  other  continually.  In  his  last  years  Herod 
was  subject  to  some  sort  of  insanity,  and  he  be- 
came bloodthirsty  He  executed  Amtobulus  (&r"- 
istobu'liis)  and  Alexander  (6  B  C  ),  his  sons  by 
Manamue,  granddaughter  of  Hyrcanus  II  In 
4  B  C  he  executed  Antipater,  son  of  his  first  wife, 
when  he  found  out  that  Antipater  had  instigated 
the  intrigues  that  led  to  the  execution  of  Aristo- 
bulus  and  Alexander  This  was  the  Herod  who 
was  ruling  at  the  time  of  Jesus'  birth  and  who 
ordered  the  massacre  of  the  Innocents  See  Mat  2 , 
Luke  6  Herod  divided  his  kingdom  among  his 
sons  Archelaue,  Herod  Antipas,  and  Philip 
Archelaus  (ar"kehVus),  d  after  A  D  6,  ruled 
Palestine  S  of  the  Vale  of  Jezreel  (4  B  C  -A  D  6) , 
he  was  removed  by  Augustus  after  complaints  by 
the  Jews  Mat  222  Herod  Antipas  (an'tlpas), 
d  after  A  D.  39,  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Peraea 
(E  of  Samaria  and  Judaea),  was  the  Herod  who 
executed  John  the  Baptist  and  who  was  ruling  at 
Jesus'  death  His  wife,  daughter  of  ARM-TAB,  he 
repudiated  to  marry  Herodias  (herd'dcua),  daugh- 
ter of  his  half  brother  Anstobulus  and  wife  of  his 
half  brother  Herod  Philip,  whom  she  divorced  to 
mairy  Herod  Antipas  This  affair  gained  Herod 
Antipaa  many  enemies,  and  the  vaulting  ambition-* 
of  Herodias  eventually  ruined  him  She  diove 
him  to  seek  a  loyal  title,  and  Caligula  banished 
him  (AD  39)  Mat  14,  Mark  fl.  Luke  4,  23, 
Acts  13  Herod  the  Great's  son  Philip,  d  A  D  34, 
was  tetrarch  of  the  region  E  of  Galilee,  his  kingdom 
was  non-Jewish,  and  he  pursued  a  successful 
Romanizing  and  Hellemzuig  policy  Pie  was  prob- 
ably the  best  of  his  family,  his  wife  was  SALOME, 
daughter  of  Herod  \ntipas  He  built  Caesarca 
Phihppi  The  eldest  won  of  Anstobulus,  Herod 
Agnppa  I,  d  A  D  44,  was  a  man  of  some  ability 
Out  of  friendship  Caligula  made  him  king  (A  D 
39)  of  Philip's  tetrarchy  and  the  region  of  Abilcno 
(W  of  Damascus),  and  on  Claudius'  accession  he 
was  made  ruler  of  S  Syria  and  of  Palestine  E  and 
W  of  the  Jordan  He  was  strongly  pro-Jewish,  arid 
he  built  extensively  at  Beyrouth  (Borytus)  He 
is  mentioned  in  Acts  12  His  son,  Herod  Agrippu  II, 
d  c  100,  received  only  the  northern  part  of  his 
father's  kingdom,  and  that  not  until  c  52  He  was 
a  poor  ruler  and  alienated  his  subjects  His  sister 
was  BERENICE  2  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  he 
went  to  Rome  See  also  Acts  25,  26  He  was  the 
last  important  member  of  his  family  As  a  dynasty 
the  Herods  were  neither  good  nor  capable  rulers; 
they  depended  largely  on  the  power  of  Rome 
They  are  usually  blamed  for  the  state  of  virtual 
anarchy  in  Palestine  aid  the  Christian  era  began 
The  prime  source  is  the  history  of  Josephvu*, 
a  personal  friend  of  Herod  Agrippa  II  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  BKRBNICK  1  and  DRUBIL.LA 

Herodas  (hlro'dus)  or  Herondas  (Mr&n'dus),  fl 
3d  cent  B.C  ,  Greek  poet.  He  wrote  realistic 
mimes  in  chohambic  verse  depicting  the  vulgar 
scene.  A  papyrus  containing  some  700  readable 
lanes  by  Herodas  is  extant 

Herodea  Atucus  (Tiberius  Claudius  Attac.ua  Hero- 
den)  (hlrS'dfiz  a'tlkuB),  o  101~c  177,  Greek  teacher, 
rhetorician,  and  Sophist,  b  Athens  A  great  public; 
benefactor,  he  expended  hw  fortune  in  adorning 
Athens  and  other  Greek  cities  One  doubtfully 
attributed  speech  m  extant  The  name  also  appears 
as  Atticus  Herodea 

Herodians  (her&'dfiuna),  Jewish  political  party  of 
the  early  1st  cent ,  favorable  to  the  dynasty  of 
HEROD  Some  have  supposed  they  were  largely 
Sadducees.  Mat  22.16,  Mark  3  6;  12.13 

Herodias  (hero'deus)    see  HBROD 

Herodion  (-r6'~).  Christian  at  Rome.  Rom.  16  11, 

Herodotus  (hfiro'datuB),  484'-425?  B.C.,  Greek 
historian,  called  the  father  of  history,  b.  Hahcarnas- 
sus,  Asia  Minor  Only  scanty  knowledge  of  his  life 
can  be  gleaned  from  his  writings,  and  from  references 
to  nun  by  later  writers,  notably  Suidas.  He  may 
have  been  exiled  from  HtJicariiawm*  for  taking 
part  in  a  revolution,  and  certainly  he  spent  some 
time  abroad  (poewbly  m  Samoa),  then  h»  «eem»  to 
have  returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he  may 
have  had  a  port  in  overthrowing  tn*  tyrant  Lyg- 
damia  before  be  left  H*Uoarnaasus  permaueutJy. 
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Ho  traveled  along  the  coast  of  Aria  Minor  to  the 
northern  islands  and  to  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
he  also  at  some  time  visited  Mesopotamia,  Baby- 
loo,  and  probably  Egypt  By  447  he  was  in  Athens, 
ana  in  443  he  seems  to  have  helped  to  found  the 
Athenian  colony  of  Thurn  m  8  Italy,  where  he 
probably  spent  the  teat  of  his  life  completing  his 
history  That  work,  the  first  comprehensive  at* 
tempt  at  secular  narrative  history,  IB  a  classic  of 
world  literature  as  well  as  the  starting  point  of 
Western  history  writing  It  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  story  of  the  Persian  Wars,  but  the  earlier 
books  embody  great  quantities  of  material  about 
the  ancient  world  as  he  knew  it,  with  long  digres- 
sions and  stories  of  all  sorts,  illustrating  the  diverse 
cultures  of  his  time  and  earlier  It  is  divided  into 
nine  books  named  for  the  Muses — a  division  made 
by  a  later  editor  The  value  of  the  work  lies  not  in 
its  accuracy — though  Herodotus  seems  to  have 
made  some  effort  to  be  critical  about  his  sources — 
but  in  the  rich  diversity  of  information  it  offers  and 
the  charm  of  its  anecdotal  style  It  has  been  often 
contrasted  with  the  work  of  Thucydides,  which  is 
much  more  rigidly  accurate  but  considerably  less 
broad  in  scope  For  bibliography,  see  HISTORY 
See  T  R  Glover,  Hortfatut  (1924) 

Heroic  Age,  m  classical  mythology   see  AGE. 

heroic  couplet'  see  PENTAMBTKH 

heroin  (he'r6-ln),  habit-forming  drug,  a  derivative 
of  morphine  Because  a  person  may  easily  become 
addicted  to  the  use  of  heroin,  it  is  seldom  pre- 
scribed In  the  United  States  the  importation  and 
manufacture  of  heroin  are  prohibited 

Herold,  Louis  Joseph  Ferdinand  Owe'  zh6zef  ftfr- 
denft'  ardld'),  1791-1833,  French  composer  He 
composed  a  number  of  operas,  two  of  which — Zampa 

(1831)  and  Le  Prt  aux  derct  [the  field  of  honor] 

(1832)  — were  for  a  time  immensely  popular 
heron  (ho'run),  large  wading  bird  found  m  most  of 

the  temperate  regions  of  the  world,  but  especially 
numerous  in  tropical  and  subtropical  areas  It  has 
a  long,  sharp  bill,  a  long  neck,  long  legs,  large  wingH, 
and  soft  drooping  plumage  Many  herons  nest  m 
large  colonies,  usually  in  trees  They  are,  at.  a  rule, 
solitary  when  feeding  and  often  stand  patiently  for 
long  periods  watching  for  prey — chiefly  small  aqua- 
tic animals  Among  the  American  species  are  the 
great  and  the  little  blue  herons,  the  little  green 
heron,  the  black-crowned  and  the  yellow-crowned 
night  herons,  and  the  Louisiana  heron,  called  by 
Audubon  the  Lady  of  the  Waters  Hern  is  an  old 
form  of  heron  used  in  Tennyson's  "The  Brook"  and 
in  Longfellow's  "The  Herons  of  Elm  wood  " 

Herondas.  see  HE  HOD  AH 

Heron  of  Alexandria  (her'on)  or  Hero,  mathe- 
matician and  inventor  The  dutes  of  his  birth  and 
death  are  unknown,  conjecture  plates  them  be- 
tween the  2d  cent  B  C  and  the  3d  « ent  A  D  He 
IB  believed  to  have  lived  in  Alexandria,  although 
he  wrote  in  Greek,  his  origin  is  uncertain  Several 
of  his  works  survive  cither  in  Greek  or  in  Latin 
translation  He  wrote  on  the  measurement  of  goo- 
metric  figuies,  and  a  formula  for  finding  the  area 
of  a  triangle  has  been  ascribed  to  him  Known  for 
his  study  of  mechanic  a  und  pneumatic  s,  he  invented 
many  contrivances  operated  by  water,  steam,  or 
compressed  air,  these  include  a  fountain,  a  fire 
engine,  siphons,  and  an  engine  in  wlm  h  the  recoil  of 
steam  revolves  a  ball  or  a  wheel 

Herophilus  (MrcVfulua),  fl  300  B  C  ,  Gieek  anato- 
mist, a  contemporary  of  Erasistratus  at  Alexan- 
dria He  made  numerous  anatomical  discoveries, 
by  dissecting  human  bodies,  and  investigated  the 
brain,  the  eye,  the  alimentary  canal  (he  is  credited 
with  naming  the  duodenum),  and  the  arteries  and 
veins,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  distinguish  between 
motor  and  sensory  nerves 

herpes,  see  COLD  SORES  and  SHINGLES 

Herrera,  Fernando  de  fffirnau'do  da  era'rii),  1534- 
97,  Spanish  poet  He  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
poets  of  the  16th  cent ,  leader  of  tho  Seville  school; 
and  was  called  Herrera  el  Divino  for  his  qualities  as 
a  poet  He  is  remembered  for  his  sonnets  and  love 
lyrics  inspired  by  hia  love  for  Dona  Leonor  de 
Gelves  and  for  his  heroic  odes  on  Don  John  of 
Austria  and  the  victory  of  Lepanto 

Herrera,  Francisco  de  (franthe'sko),  tho  elder, 
1576-1656,  Spanish  painter  in  fresco  and  m  oil 
Born  in  Seville,  he  worked  there  most  of  his  life 
He  was  a  founder  of  the  naturalistic  school  of  Se- 
ville Velazques  was  among  his  pupils  for  a  short 
time,  but  Hen-era's  irascible  temper  alienated  him 
from  his  students  and  finally  from  his  family  He 
was  a  good  draughtsman  ana  a  dramatic  and  vigor- 
ous painter.  His  Triumph  of  St  HermengUd  (Se- 
ville) and  Vision  of  St  Basil  (Louvre)  are  famous 
Many  of  his  works  remain  m  the  Sevilhan  churches 
for  which  they  were  painted  His  son,  Francisco  de 
Herrera,  the  younger,  1622-85,  studied  m  Rome, 
where  he  was  known  as  a  still-life  painter  Return- 
ing to  Spain  he  occupied  positions  of  honor  under 
Philip  IV  and  Charles  II  He  designed  the  ca- 
thedral at  Saragoeaa,  one  of  the  earliest  baroque 
churches  Although  an  admirable  technician  and 
colorist,  he  did  not  equal  his  father  His  freaco 
Assumption  (Church  of  Atooha,  Madrid)  and  his 
Triumph  of  St,  HermengHd  (Prado)  are  among  hia 
best-known  works. 
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Herrera,  Jos*  Joaqum  (hftaa'  h  waken  0, 1792-1854, 
president  of  Mexico  (1844-45,  1848-51)  As  presi- 
dent he  opposed  the  war  with  the  United  States, 
but  his  weak  political  position  made  him  refuse  to 
negotiate  with  SLIDBLL,  and  a  revolution  led  by 
PARKDKS  Y  ARRILLAQA  resulted  in  his  resignation 
After  the  war  he  again  held  the  presidency  Indian 
insurrections  and  political  revolutions  disturbed 
his  administration,  and  his  attempt  to  reform  the 
government  failed 

Herrera  y  Reissig,  Julio  (hoo'lyo  eift'ra  e  r&aek'), 
1876-1910,  Uruguayan  poet  He  belonged  to  a 
family  prominent  in  public  affaits  but  withdrew 
along  with  his  bohemian  followers  to  an  attic  known 
as  the  Tower  of  the  Panoramas  and  theie  wrote  in 
the  spirit  of  MODKHNISMO  The  obscurity  and 
preciosity  of  his  verses  and  hm  daring  and  extrava- 
gant figures  show  the  influence  of  Gongora  arid  of 
the  symbolists  He  is  still  considered  a  poet  for  tho 
few.  His  subject  matter,  however,  drew  inspira- 
tion from  daily  life,  especially  from  Uruguayan 
country  scenes 

Herrera  y  Tordesillas,  Antonio  de  (antcVnyo  da 
era'ra  f  tordhase'lyas),  1569'- 1625,  Spanish  his- 
torian Appointed  official  historiographer  of 
Castile  and  the  Indies  under  Philip  II,  he  wrote  a 
general  history  of  the  New  World  (1601),  a  history 
of  Phihp'B  reign  (1606),  and  various  other  works 
dealing  with  his  own  times  He  had  access  to 
official  documents,  and  his  facts  are  generally 
reliable 

Herreshoff,  John  Brown  (he'rus-h6f),  1841-1915, 
American  yacht  and  speedboat  builder  He  be- 
came a  shipbuilder,  though  totally  blind  from  the 
time  he  was  15.  He  managed  his  own  company 
until  his  brother,  Nathaniel  Greene  Herreshoff, 
1848-1938,  became  superintendent  of  the  Herres- 
hoff  Manufacturing  Company  in  1881  Together, 
Nathaniel  designing  and  John  superintending  the 
construction  and  finances,  they  produced  steam 
yachts  and  torpedo  boats,  but  m  1891  they  re- 
sumed tho  construction  of  sailing  yachts,  intro- 
duc  ing  new  and  radical  features  of  design  The 
Glonarui  won  them  a  reputation,  and  they  sub- 
sequently produced  five  successful  defenders  of 
America 's  Cup — the  Vioilant  (1893),  the  Defender 
(1895),  the  Columbia  (1899),  the  Keliance  (1903), 
and  the  Resolute,  successful  against  Shamrock  I  V 
in  1920 

Herrick,  Myron  Timothy,  1854-1929,  American 
diplomat,  b  Huntmgton,  Loiain  co  ,  Ohio  One 
of  Mark  H  anna's  lieutenants  in  the  Ohio  Republi- 
can machine,  he  worked  for  McKmley's  nomina- 
tion m  1896  and  was  (1903-5)  governor  of  Ohio 
President  Taft  named  (1912)  him  ambassador  to 
France,  and  President  Harduig  appointed  (1921) 
him  again  to  the  same  post  He  died  in  the  em- 
bassy building,  which  he  had  bought  for  the  Ameri- 
can government  out  of  his  own  funds  See  biog- 
raphy by  T  B  Mott  (WO) 

Hernck,  Robert,  1591-1674,  English  poet,  generally 
considered  the  greatest  of  tho  CAVAUKH  PORTS  He 
was  born  m  London  but  spent  most  of  his  child- 
hood in  Hampton  Apprenticed  in  1607  to  his 
uncle,  jeweler  to  the  king,  ho  remained  in  London 
until  1613  He  was  graduated  from  Cambridge 
(B  A  ,  1617,  M  A  ,  162Q)  Tho  next  yeais  he  spent 
in  London,  where  he  seems  to  have  been  a  member 
of  Ben  Jonson's  literary  circle  Sometime  before 
1627  he  took  orders  and  m  that  year  was  chaplain 
m  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  disastrous  expedition 
to  the  Isle  of  R6  In  1629  he  was  given  the  countiy 
living  of  Dean  Prior  m  Devon  There  he  remained 
until  1647,  when  as  a  royalist  he  refused  to  sub- 
scnl>e  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  and 
was  ejected.  He  seems  to  have  gone  to  London, 
and  in  the  next  year  appeared  his  first  volume  of 
verse,  Hespendes,  which  included  poems  that  had 
been  circulated  in  manuscript  and  his  sacred  songs 
called  Noble  Numbers  In  1662  ho  was  returned  to 
his  living,  where  he  remained  until  the  end  of  his 
life  Herrick  is  best  known  for  his  lyrics  of  rural 
life  and  bucolic  love  His  exquisite  love  lyrics 
show  considerable  classical  influence  but  are  le- 
markable  especially  for  their  effect  of  simple 
na!vet6  and  their  blending  of  melody  and  perfectly 
chosen  words  Among  the  best  known  of  his  lyrica 
are  "Night-Piece  To  Julia,"  the  song  commencing, 
"Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may,"  "Comma's 
going  a-Maying,"  "To  Anthea,"  and  "Cherry- 
ripe  '  Among  his  sacred  poems  are  such  fine  pieces 
as  "Litany  to  the  Holy  Spirit  "  Herrick  also  ex- 
celled in  the  writuig  of  epigrams  and  epitaphs  His 
reputation  declined  after  his  death,  but  in  the  19th 
cent  he  was  recognized  as  a  great  lyricist  See  edi- 
tion of  his  poetical  works  by  F.  W  Moorman 
(1916),  biographies  by  F.  W.  Moorman  (1910)  and 
Fiona  Delattre  (1912) 

Herrick,  Robert,  1868-1938,  American  novebst,  b 
Cambridge,  Mass  ,  grad.  Harvard,  1890  He  was 
professor  of  English  at  the  Umv  of  Chicago  from 
1893  to  1923  and  a  realistic  novelist  of  distinction 
His  works  include  The  Man  Who  Wins  (1895),  The 
Web  of  Life  (1900),  Together  (1908),  The  Master  of 
the  Inn  (1908),  Clark's  Field  (1914),  Chimes  (1926), 
and  The  End  of  Desire  (1932)  He  was  appointed 
government  secretary  of  the  Virgin  Islands  ux  1935 
and  died  in  Charlotte  Ainalio,  vTl" 
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Herrin,  city  (pop.  9,352),  8  111.,  N  of  Cairo;  settled 
1818,  mo  1900  It  is  the  trade  center  of  an  exten- 
sive coal-mining  area  The  "Herrin  Massacre"  oc- 
curred in  1922  during  a  country-wide  ooal  strike 
Clashes  between  unionised  strikers,  armed  guards 
from  Chicago,  and  nonunion  miners  who  had  been 
imported  by  the  coal  csornpany  resulted  in  the  death 
of  about  25  persons  In  the  trials  which  followed 
it  was  impossible  to  secure  a  conviction  because  of 
strong  local  sentiment  for  the  union 
herring,  common  food  fish  widely  distributed  in  the 
N  Atlantic  waters  of  North  America  and  Europe, 
in  the  seas  of  N  Europe,  arid  in  the  N  Pac  inc. 
There  are  numerous  species,  the  common  herring 
being  Clupea  harengus ,  it  travels  in  huge  S(  hools 
through  tho  temperate  and  cold  waters  of  the  N 
Atlantic  When  full  grown  it  is  usually  about  a  foot 
long,  has  silvery  sides,  and  w  blue  above.  It  feed* 
on  plankton  sifted  from  the  sea  water  It  lays  as 
many  as  30,000  eggs  in  spring  or  full;  the  eggs 
sink  to  the  sea  bottom,  whore  they  develop.  In 
three  years  the  >oung  are  mature  Some  related 
species  run  up  rivers  to  spawn  The  smaller  herring 
caught  off  the  shores  of  North  America  and  also  of 
Norway  are  canned  in  quantities  as  "sardineH," 
Herring  are  sold  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world 
after  preservation  by  drying,  smoking,  salting,  or 
pickling,  and  tho  variously  cured  forms  are  mar- 
keted as  bloaters,  kippeis,  and  red  herrings 
Herrings,  battle  of  the.  1429,  episode  in  the  siege  of 
Orleans  by  the  English  in  the  Hundred  Years  War 
The  French  attacked  a  wagon  train  commanded 
by  Sir  John  PAS  rout,  which  was  taking  supplies 
to  the  army  besieging  Orleans,  but  were  repulsed 
by  the  English  who  barricaded  themselves  behind 
the  wagons  with  the  herring  barrels.  The  action 
took  place  at  Ilouvray,  a  hamlet  near  Patay,  NW 
of  Oi  leans 

Hernot,  Edouard  (Sdwitr'  grycV).  1872-,  French 
statesman  and  man  of  letters.  After  starting  on  an 
academic  career  he  turned  to  politics.  A  moderate 
leftist,  anticlerical,  and  antimihtanst,  he  rose  to 
leadership  of  the  Radical  Socialist  party,  which  was 
the  dominant  French  part>  from  1899  to  1940  He 
began  his  official  career  in  1904  when  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Lyons — an  office  which  he  held  until  1941 
and  again  after  1945  lie  subsequently  became  a 
deputy,  pieaident  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  mem- 
ber of  several  ministries,  and  several  times  premier 
(notably  1924-25  and  1932)  His  first  term  as 
premier  saw  the  evacuation  of  the  Ruhr,  the  con- 
tinued fall  of  the  franc  led  to  las  resignation  (1925) 
During  his  terra  m  1932  the  world  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  economic  crisis  that  was  to  shape  later  hts- 
toiv  Herriot  sought  a  conciliatory  policy  among 
France,  England,  the  United  States,  Russia,  and 
Germany  At  the  DISARMAMENT  CONFERENCE  of 
1932  Hen  lot  upheld  in  principle  the  demand  foi 
Fionch  security  but  submitted  a  modified  plan  to 
keep  the  conference  fiom  fouudeiiug  He  was  one 
of  the  few  French  statesmen  to  advocate  payment 
by  France  of  tho  WAK  DKUTS  to  the  United  States, 
it  was  on  this  question  that  his  cabinet  fell  Hor- 
riot  visited  the  United  States  in  1933  on  the  invita- 
tion of  President  F  D  Roosevelt,  with  whom  ho 
conferred  on  debt,  disarmament,  and  monetary 
problems  An  outspoken  opponent  of  the  Vichv 
government  of  Prance,  Hernot  was  arrested  in 
1942  and  taken  to  Germany  m  1044  Freed  in 
1945,  he  resumed  leadership  of  the  Radical  Social- 
ists, who,  howevei,  had  dwindled  to  a  minor  part\ 
'and  who  for  many  years  had  ceased  to  be  a  leftist 
group  In  1947  Herriot  became  president  of  the 
national  assembly,  which  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies  He  has  ardently  advo- 
cated a  European  confederation,  for  which  ho  set 
foi  th  a  plan  m  his  book,  The  United  States  of  Europe 
(Eng  tr  ,  1930)  Among  his  nonpoiitical  writings 
the  best  know  n  is  a  biography  of  Beethoven  (Eng 
tr ,  1935) 

Herrnhuf  (hernlioot'),  town  (pop  2,024),  Saxony, 
E  Germany  It  was  founded  (1722)  by  Graf  \on 
ZINZEN  DORF  as  a  colony  of  Moravian  Brethren  (see 
MORAVIAN  CHURCH) 

Herron,  Francis  Jay,  1837-1902,  Union  general  in 
the  Civil  War,  b  Pittsburgh  He  fought  at  Wilson 
Creek  (1861)  and  Pea  Ridge  (1862)  and  was  made 
brigadier  general  (July,  1862)  With  Gen  J  G 
Blunt,  he  defeated  Hmdman  at  PRAIRIE  GROVE 
(Dec  ,  1862) ,  thereby  winning  himself  a  major  gen- 
oralcy  Herron  was  with  Grant  at  Vicksburg  (1863), 
served  in  the  Dept  of  the  Gulf  (1863-64),  and  was 
a  commander  ui  Louisiana  (1805)  Resigning  from 
the  army  in  June,  1865,  Herron  remained  in  the 
South,  where  he  practiced  law  and  participated  in 
the  questionable  politics  of  the  Reconstruction  in 
Louisiana  In  1897  he  moved  to  New  York  city 
Herron,  George.Davis,  1862-1925,  American  clergy- 
man, b  Montezuma,  Ind  While  professor  of  ap- 
plied Christianity  at  Gnnncll  College,  Iowa,  he 
became  a  Christian  Socialist,  resigning  from  the 
college  because  of  subsequent  criticism  He  joined 
tho  Socialist  pait>  and  became  prominent  in  it, 
being  chiefly  responsible,  with  money  given  by 
Mrs  E  D  Rand,  for  the  organization  of  the  RAND 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  Deposed  from  tho 
ministry  because  of  his  views  and  condemned  for 
hia  divorce,  he  moved  to  Italy.  After  the  outbreak 
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of  the  First  World  War,  he  broke  with  tho  Socialist 
party  and  supported  Wilson  He  has  been  credited 
with  playing  an  important  unofficial  role  in  the 
peace  negotiation  His  books  include  The  Larger 
Christ  (1891),  Social  Meanings  of  Religious  Expe- 
rience* (1895),  and  The  Defeat  in  the  Victory  (1921) 
See  M.  P  Bnggs,  George  I)  Herron  and  the  Euro- 
pean Settlement  (1932) 

Herschel,  Caroline  Lucretia  (hur'shul),  175O-1848, 
English  astronomer,  sister  of  Sir  William  Her- 
schel She  was  his  collaborator  from  1772,  when  she 
loft  Germany  to  join  him  in  England  She  recorded 
his  observations  and  comments  and  worked  out 
calculations  In  addition,  she  explored  the  heavens 
with  a  small  Newtonian  telescope  and  discovered 
eight  comets  (on  five  of  which  she  could  claim 
priority)  and  three  nebulae.  In  1798  the  Roval 
Society  published  her  Index  to  Flamsteed's  Observa- 
tions of  the  Fixed  Stars  and  a  star  catalogue  Ro- 
tuimng  to  Germanv  after  Sir  William's  death  in 
1822,  she  worked  on  the  arrangement  and  reduction 
of  the  star  clusters  and  nebulae  he  had  discovered, 
completing  the  catalogue  m  1828  See  M  C  Her- 
sehel,  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Caroline  Her- 
schtl  (1876) 

Herschel,  Sir  John  Frederick  William,  1792-1871, 
English  astronomer,  son  of  Sir  William  Herschel 
He  confirmed  his  father's  observations  of  double 
stars,  working  for  a  while  with  tho  c  ollaboration  of 
James  South  He  was  able  to  add  numbers  of  pre- 
viously unrecognized  pairs  to  those  in  the  cata- 
logue and  extended  las  examination  to  include 
nemilae  He  presented  his  results  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  the  form  of  a  catalogue  of  stars  in  1833 
In  order  to  complete  the  survev  of  the  heavens,  he 
went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1834  In  1848 
he  became  president  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  Sir  John  was  a  distinguished  chemist  and 
made  valuable  contributions  to  the  development  of 
photography  Among  his  books  are  Outlines  of 
Astronomy  (1849)  and  Familiar  Lectures  on  Scien- 
tific Subjects  (1867)  See  A  M  Clerko,  The  Herschels 
and  Modern  Astronomy  (1895) 

Herschel,  Sir  William,  1738-1822,  English  astron- 
omer, originally  named  Fnediich  Wilholm  Hor- 
schel,  b  Hanover,  Germany  He  was  a  great 
pioneer  in  the  study  of  the  stais  in  space  Son  of  a 
musician,  he  early  became  a  skilled  performer  on 
several  instruments  and  was  an  ol>oe  player  in  the 
band  of  the  Hanoverian  Guards  Going  to  England 
m  1757,  he  was  musical  conductor,  organist,  and 
teacher  of  music  and  studied  mathematics  and 
astronom v  in  his  leisure  time  He  consti  ucted  tele- 
scopes and  systematic  allv  exploied  the  skv  On 
March  13,  1781,  ho  discovered  a  new  planet  later 
named  Uranus  Appointed  pmate  astronomer  to 
the  king  (1782),  he  was  able  to  devote  his  time  to 
astronomy  His  sister  Caroline  aided  him  in  his 
work  In  1789  at  Slough,  Herschel  erected  his 
great  telescope,  with  a  48-inch  minor  and  a  focal 
length  of  40  ft  With  his  powerful  reflecting  tele- 
scopes, Sir  William  penetrated  farther  into  the  dis- 
tances beyond  our  solar  system,  covering  the  whole 
of  the  heavens  several  times  during  his  life  He  dis- 
covered the  sixth  and  seventh  satellites  of  Saturn, 
determined  the  rotation  period  of  Saturn  and  studied 
the  rotation  of  other  planets,  and  concluded  from 
the  motions  of  double  stars  that  thev  are  held  to- 
gether by  gravitation  and  that,  revolving  about  a 
common  center,  thev  form  svstems  far  outside  our 
own  He  catalogued  over  800  double  stars  His 
researches  in  the  held  of  nebulae  suggested  a  pos- 
sible beginning  of  new  worlds  from  gaseous  matter 
Before  this  time  only  about  100  nebulae  had  been 
known  Sir  William's  catalogue,  arranged  by  his 
sister,  contained  about  2,500  Ho  concluded  that 
the  whole  solar  system  is  moving  forward  through 
space,  and  he  was  able  to  indicate  the  point  toward 
which  he  believed  it  to  be  moving  From  1781  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  presented  many  papers  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society  See  biographies  by  E  S 
Holden  (1881),  James  Sime  (1900),  and  J  L  E 
Dreyer  (1012) 

Herscbel  Island,  off  N  Yukon,  in  a  bay  of  the  Beau- 
fort Sea.  Herschel  village  on  its  east  coast  is  the 
site  of  a  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  post 
Heraey,  John  (hur'sS),  1914- ,  American  author  and 
journalist,  b  China,  of  American  parents  He 
attended  Amencan  schools  and  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1936  He  was  for  some  time  affiliated  with 
Time  and  Life  His  novels  are  based  on  his  ex- 
periences as  a  war  correspondent  m  the  Second 
World  War  A  Bell  for  Adano  (1944),  from  which  a 
play  and  a  moving  picture  were  made,  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prise  for  fiction  m  1945  His  powerful 
account  of  the  effects  of  atomic  bombing,  Hiro- 
shima (1946),  was  first  published  as  a  complete 
number  of  the  New  Yorker  magazine  His  novel 
The  Wall  (1950)  describes  the  Nazi  persecution  of 
the  Polish  Jews 

Hersfeld  (hers'felt),  town  (pop  19,625),  Hesse,  W 
Germany,  in  former  Electoral  Hesse  It  originated 
(8th  cent )  with  a  Benedictine  abbey  patronized 
by  Charlemagne 

Herahey,  unincorporated  village  (pop.  c  4,000),  SB 
Pa ,  E  of  Hairisburg,  founded  1903.  Owned  by  tho 
Hershey  company,  it  manufactures  chocolate  con- 
fectionery in  large  quantities. 
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Herstal  (her'stal),  town  (pop.  25,049),  Liege  prov  , 
E  Belgium,  a  suburb  of  Liege  Also  known  as 
H6nstal  (arostftl'),  it  was  a  residence  of  the  early 
Carol mgian  mayors  of  the  palace  and  of  Charle- 
magne It  now  has  an  important  arms  industry 
and  also  manufactures  motorcycles. 

Herter,  Albert  (hur'tur),  1871-1950,  American  mural 
and  figure  painter,  illustiator,  and  designer  of  tex- 
tiles, b  New  York  citv  His  work  includes  Two 
Boys  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  and  a  laige  mural  paint- 
ing in  the  East  Station,  Pans,  commemorative  of 
the  First  World  Wai ,  the  artist's  gift  to  France  in 
memory  of  his  son 

Hertford,  William  Seymour,  1st  marquess  and  2d 
earl  of,  1588-1660,  English  nobleman,  descendant 
of  Edward  Seymour,  brother  of  Henry  VIII's 
queen,  Jane  Sevmour  For  marrying  Arabella 
Stuart,  cousin  of  James  I,  against  the  king's  wishes 
he  was  imprisoned  After  her  death  he  fled  the 
country,  but  leturned  in  1616  Made  a  privy  coun- 
cilor (1640)  and  marquess  of  Hertford  (1640)  ho 
fought  well  for  Charles  I  in  the  civil  war  He  re- 
ceived his  ancestor's  dukedom  of  Somerset  at  tho 
Restoration  (16601 

Hertford,  county,  England   see  HFRTFORDBHIRK 

Hertford  (har'furd,  hint'-)  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  11,378,  1943  estimated  pop  12,970),  co  seat  of 
Hertfordshire,  England,  on  the  Lea  and  N  of  Lon- 
don, in  an  agiicultural  region  It  was  important  in 
Saxon  times,  here,  m  673,  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury convened  tho  first  national  church  council 
Near  Hertford  is  one  of  the  leading  public  schools 
of  England,  II  alley  bury  College,  founded  in  1805  bv 
the  East  India  Company  and  originally  a  training 
school  for  young  men  entering  the  colonial  service 
of  the  company  The  school  was  i  eestabhshed  bv 
royal  charter  in  1862  as  a  public  school,  but  much 
of  the  old  atmosphere  and  tradition  remains 

Hertford  (hurt'furd),  town  (pop  1,959),  co  seat  of 
Perqmmans  co  ,  NE  N  C  ,  N  of  Albernaile  Sound 
and  SW  of  Elizabeth  City,  on  the  Perquimans 
river,  settled  before  1700,  me  1758  Cotton  and 
peanuts  are  grown  in  the  aiea 

Hertford  College,  see  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY 

Hertfordshire  (har'furdshlr,  hart-)  Hertford,  or 
Herts  (hdrts,  hurts),  inland  county  (632  sq  mi  , 
1931  pop  401,206,  1948  estimated  pop  587,800), 
S  England  The  countv  town  is  Hertford,  but  St 
Albans,  famous  for  its  Norman  cathedral,  is  a  more 
important  urban  center  The  terrain  is  level  ex- 
cept for  an  extension  of  the  Chiltern  Hills  in  the 
northwest  portion  of  the  countv  The  chief  streams 
are  the  Colne,  the  Lea,  the  Stort,  and  tho  New, 
which  dram  into  the  Thames  Hertfordshire  is  an 
agricultural  county,  producing  large  quantities  of 
wheat  and  hay  as  well  as  vegetables  and  flowers  for 
the  near-bv  London  market  The  shire  was  origi- 
nally organized  as  a  military  district  by  Edward 
the  Elder  and  has  figured  prominently  in  the  mili- 
tary history  of  England,  particularly  duiing  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  See  Victoria  History  of  Hert- 
ford (4  voh,  1902-14),  Arthur  Meo,  Hertford- 
shire (1939) 

Herthng,  Georg,  Graf  von  (ga'6rk  gHP  fun  hert'- 
llng),  1843-1919,  German  statesman  and  philoso- 
pher, imperial  chancellor  (Nov  ,  1917-Sept  ,  1918) 
He  was  piofessor  of  philosophy  and  a  loader  of  the 
Center  (Catholic)  party  in  the  Reichstag  before  ho 
became  (1912)  prime  minister  and  minister  of 
foreign  affaiis  of  Bavaria  Sue  ceedmg  Michaehs  as 
chancelloi  in  1917,  Herthng  was  unable  to  meet  tho 
conflicting  demands  of  the  military  commanders 
(particularly  Ludendoiff),  the  Reichstag,  and  pub- 
lic opinion  The  German  reverses  of  1918  and  the 
food  shortage  created  an  atmosphere  of  defeat  that 
doomed  Herthng's  chancellorship  and  the  empire 
as  well  He  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Prince 
Maximilian  of  Baden  His  philosophic  works  are 
strongly  Catholic,  he  was  an  authority  on  medieval 
scholasticism  Ho  left  memoirs  (2  vols  ,  1919) 

Hertogenbosch,'s,  Netherlands,  see  's  HEHTOOEN- 
HOHCH 

Herts'  see  HERTFORDSHIRF 

Hertwig,  Oscar  (ds'kar  hPrt'vIkh),  1849-1922,  Ger- 
man embryologist,  studied  medicine  with  Haeckel 
and  Gegenbaur  In  1875  he  established  the  fact 
that  fertilization  consists  of  the  union  of  male  and 
female  nuclei  He  made  studies  of  the  germ-layer 
theory  and  of  malformations  of  vertebrate  embryos 

Herty,  Charles  Holmes,  1807-1938,  American 
chemist,  b  Milledgeville,  Ga ,  grad  Umv  of 
Georgia,  1886  He  taught  chemistry  at  the  Umv  of 
Georgia  (1891-1902)  and  at  the  Umv  of  North 
Carolina  (1905-16)  His  researches  m  making  pa- 
per from  pine  pulp  were  important  in  the  industrial 
development  of  the  South 

Hertz,  Alfred  (hurts,  Ger  al'frat  hferta'),  1872-1942, 
German- Amen  can  conductor  He  conducted  at 
various  opera  houses  in  Germany  As  conductor 
(1902-15)  of  German  operas  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  he  introduced  Wagner's  Parsifal, 
Hi  chard  Strauss's  Salome  and  Der  Rosenkavalier, 
and  Humperdinck'a  KOrngskinder  to  the  United 
States  and  conducted  the  premieres  of  several 
Amencan  operas.  He  was  conductor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1915  to  1930, 
•'  '  '922  until  1925  he  con- 

1  Concerts     He  con- 


and  from  their  beginning  m  1922  until  1925  he  con- 
ducted the  Hollywood  Bowl  ~ 


ducted  (1932-39)  the  Standard  Symphonic  Hour  on 
the  radio 

Hertz,  Gustav  (gd&s'taf  herts'),  1887-,  German 
physicist  He  is  noted  for  his  work  on  the  atom, 
and  he  shared  with  James  Franck  the  1925  Nobel 
Prize  m  Physics  for  research  on  the  effects  of  the 
impact  of  electrons  on  atoms  He  became  professor 
at  the  Technical  Institute,  Berlin,  in  1928  and  also 
director  of  research  at  the  Siemens  works  m  1935, 
in  1 947  he  undertook  atomic  research  for  the  USSR 

Hertz.  Heinrich  Rudolf  (hurts,  Ger  hm'rlkh  rtfo'- 
d6lf  herts'),  1857-94,  German  physicist  He  con- 
firmed J  C  Maxwell's  electromagnetic  theory  and 
in  the  course  of  experiments  (1886-89)  produced 
and  studied  electromagnetic  waves  (known  also  as 
hertzian  waves  or  radio  waves)  He  demonstrated 
that  these  are  long,  transverse  waves  that  travel  at 
the  veloc  ity  of  light  and  can  be  reflected,  refracted, 
and  polarized  like  light  Hertz  also  investigated 
elec  trie  discharge  in  rarefied  gases  He  was  pro- 
fessor at  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Karlsruhe 
(1885-89) ,  and  at  the  Umv  of  Bonn  (from  1889) 
His  writings  include  Electric  Waves  (1890,  Eng  tr  , 
1893)  and  Principles  of  Mechanics  (1894,  Eng  ti  , 
1899) 

Hertzog,  James  Barry  Munmk  (hurt 'Bog,  hert'sokh). 
1866-1942,  South  African  military  and  political 
leader  Before  the  South  African  War,  in  which  he 
commanded  a  division  of  the  Boer  forces  (1899- 
1902),  he  had  been  a  judge  in  the  Orange  Free 
State  As  minister  of  education  in  tho  Orange  River 
State  (1907-10),  he  insisted  upon  tho  teaching  of 
Dutch  as  well  as  English  in  the  schools  In  the  first 
cabinet  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  he  was  minis- 
ter of  justice  (1910-12),  but  his  active  rasistance  to 
Louis  Botha,  then  premier,  and  to  tho  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain  brought  about  a  crisis,  and  he  was 
dropped  from  tho  government  Hortzog  then  took 
the  lead  in  organizing  a  party  opposed  to  imperi- 
alism and  aiming  at  a  state  independent  of  the 
British  Empire  (1913)  After  1924,  when  by  an 
alliance  between  this  nationalist  party  and  the 
Labour  party  a  coalition  government  was  formed, 
he  was  prime  minister  for  15  years  until  Sept  , 
1939  Parliament  then  repudiated  his  anti-British 
attitude  on  the  outbreak  of  tho  Second  World  War 

Heruh    see  GEKMANH 

Hervey  Islands    see  COOK  IHLANDS 

Hervey  of  Ickworth,  John,  Baron  (har'vC,  hur've"), 
1693-1743,  English  statesman  and  memoir  writer 
Elected  member  of  Parliament  (1725)  and  later 
(1733)  called  to  the  House  of  Lords,  he  served  as 
vice  chambeilam  and  privy  councilor,  attaching 
himself  to  the  pnme  minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
Ho  narrowlv  escaped  with  his  life  as  a  result  of  a, 
duel  with  William  Pulteney,  who  quarreled  with 
him  because  of  a  pamphlet  Hervey  supposedly  had 
written  Hervoy  had  great  influence  with  Queen 
Caiolme  Pope  attacked  him  as  Lord  Fanny  m  the 
hist  of  the  Imitations  of  Horace  (1733)  and  as  the 
Sporus  in  his  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot  (1735)  Hervey'-, 
bitter  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  II,  not  pub- 
lished until  1848,  would  seem  to  justify  Pope's 
characterization  of  him  as  "familiar  toad,  half 
froth,  half  venom  " 

Henrieu,  Paul  (Paul  Ernest  Hervieu)  (p&l'  ckvyu', 
earnest'),  1857-1915,  French  author  His  natuial- 
istic  novels  include  Pemts  par  eux-memes  [self- 
depicted]  (1893)  and  L' Armature  (1895)  Treating 
similar  social  problems  are  his  plays,  which  include 
La  Course  du  flamt>eau  (1901,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Trail  of 
the  Torch,  1915)  and  Le  D6dale  (1903,  Eng  tr  , 
The  Labyrinth,  1913)  A  collection  of  essays  ap- 
peared as  La  Bftise  pansienne  (1884).  In  1900  he 
was  elected  to  tho  French  Academy 

Herwegh,  Georg  (ga'ork  her'vak),  1817-75,  Ger- 
man revolutionary  poet  His  career  was  marked 
by  several  periods  of  exile  for  dueling  and  political 
activity,  which  included  a  leading  part  in  the  un- 
successful revolution  (1848)  in  Baden  His  best- 
known  volume  of  verse,  Gedichtes  eines  Lebendigen 
[poems  of  a  living  man]  (1841)  exerted  great  in- 
fluence upon  political  feeling 

Herz,  Henrietta  (de  Lemos)  (hSnrC«'tu  du  Ia'm6s 
hSrts),  1764-1847,  Geiman  intellectual  Her  Berlin 
home  was  frequented  by  most  of  the  liberal  intel- 
lectuals of  the  day,  among  them  Jean  Paul  Richter, 
Fnednch  Schlegel,  and  Mme  de  Stael  See  H  W 
Puckett,  Germany's  Women  Go  Forward  (1930), 
Bertha  Meyer,  Salon  Sketches  (1938) 

Herzegowina.  see  BOSNH  AND  HERCEOOVIVA 

Herzen,  Aleksandr  Ivanovich  (ulylksUn'dur  5vd'- 
imvlch  har'tsln),  1812-70,  Russian  revolutionary 
leader  and  writer  The  Decembrist  Conspiracy 
(1825)  inspired  him  to  devote  his  life  to  revolution, 
and  for  this  he  was  early  exiled  Freed  m  1840,  he 
went  to  Moscow  and  met  Belmsky  The  two  in- 
fluenced each  other  profoundly  In  1847  Hereen 
left  Russia  for  good,  to  settle  first  m  Paris,  where  he 
hailed  the  revolution  in  1848,  and  later  m  England, 
where  he  set  up  the  first  free  Russian  press  abroad 
In  1855  he  published  a  survey  of  Russia  as  it  was 
under  serfdom,  together  with  a  history  of  the  revo- 
lutionary movements  he  had  witnessed — My  Past 
and  Thoughts  (Eng.  tr ,  1924)  He  also  published  a 
weekly  journal  Kolokol  (1857-62),  m  which  he  at- 
tacked the  Russian  system  of  government.  The 
journal  was  widely  read  in  Russia,  even  by  Tsar 
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Alexander  II  himself,  although  officially  it  was 
banned  Hereen  represents  the  trend  of  Russian 
progressive  thought  from  romantic  idealism  to 
scientific  positivism  He  wrote  m  English  a  novel, 
Whose  Fault?  (1847),  and  a  two- volume  work,  My 
Exile  to  Siberia  (1865),  but  he  is  far  more  important 
as  a  revolutionary  than  as  a  writer  See  his  memoirs 
(Eng  tr  ,  1923) ;  E  H  Carr,  The  Romantic  Exiles 
a  Nineteenth  Century  Portrait  Gallery  (1933) 

Herzl,  Theodor  (ta'odor  hcr'tsul),  1860-1904, 
Hungarian  Jew,  founder  of  modern  Zionism,  b. 
Budapest  He  was  a  journalist,  dramatist,  and 
critic  in  Vienna  until  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  report 
the  Dreyfus  Affair,  which  aroused  his  intense  in- 
terest in  the  Jewish  cause  and  his  determination  to 
aid  m  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  state,  to  which 
he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  His  famous  pam- 
phlet Der  Judenstaat  has  been  reprinted  many 
times  In  1949  his  body  was  removed  from  Vienna 
to  Jerusalem,  for  burial  with  highest  honors  See 
biographies  by  Jacob  De  Haas  (1927)  and  Alex 
Bern  (1940) 

Herzlia  or  Herzliah  (both  hertsle'u),  town  (pop. 
c  5,600),  central  Israel,  near  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  It  was  founded  in  1924  and  named  for  Theo- 
dor Herzl  There  is  flour  milling,  and  citrus  fruits 
are  grown  in  the  vicinity 

Herzog,  Johann  Jakob  (yo'hftn  ya'kop  heVtsok), 
1805-82,  German  Protestant  theologian  His  most 
important  contribution  was  the  founding  and  edit- 
ing of  the  Realencyklop(tdie  filr  proteatantische 
Theologie  und  Kirche  (22  vols  ,  1853-68) 

Hesed  (he'sPd)  [Hob  , -kindness],  father  of  a  stew- 
ard of  Solomon  1  King  4  10 

Heshbon,  ant  lent  city,  c  20  mi  E  of  the  Jordan, 
now  an  extensive  rum  called  Hesban  Its  impor- 
tance— it  was  an  Amonte  capital — arose  from  its 
situation  at  the  crossroads  of  the  east -west  road  to 
Jericho  and  the  north-south  road  paralleling  the 
Jordan  It  was  first  allotted  to  Reuben,  later  to 
Gad  Num  21  26,  32  37,  Joshua  13  17,  21  39, 
Isa  154,  Jer  482,34,35 

Heshrnon  [Hob  ,  -thriving],  town,  apparently  m 
extreme  8  Judah  Joshua  15  27 

Hesiod  (he'sPud,  hP'  ),  fl  8th  rent  'B  C  ,  Greek 
poet  Little  is  known  of  his  life  except  for  the 
sc-ant  refcronc  es  he  makes  to  a  quarrel  over  propor- 
U  with  his  brother  He  lost  the  dispute  Hesiod 
pictures  himself  as  a  Boeotian  farmer  His  most 
famous  poem  IH  the  didactic  Work  and  Days,  which 
has  caustic  advice  for  his  brother  and  maxims  for 
farmers  to  pursue,  its  aim  is  to  inculcate  righteous- 
ness and  efficiency  The  "days"  are  days  lucky  or 
unluc  ky  for  particular  operations  Also  ascribed 
to  him  are  the  Thcogony,  a  genealogy  of  the  gods, 
and  The  Shield  of  Heracles  So  little  is  known  of 
him  that  some  scholars  have  denied  his  existence 
He  gave  his  name  to  the  Hesiodic  school  of  poets, 
rivals  of  the  Homeric  HC  hool 

Hespeler  (he'spulur),  town  (pop  3,058),  S  Ont  ,  on 
the  Speed  river  and  N  of  Gait,  in  a  stock-raising 
region  It  han  wool  and  flour  mills 

Hesperides  (hcspf'rldez)  [Gr,=m  the  west],  in 
Gronk  religion,  nymphs,  daughters  of  ATLAS  On 
an  enc  hanted  island  in  the  western  sea  in  the  gar- 
den of  tho  Hospendos,  they  guarded  a  tree  (a  wed- 
ding gift  from  Gaea  to  Hera)  which  bore  golden 
apples  A  dragon  helped  guard  it  H»  HC'ULt.8  ob- 
tained the  apples  as  one  of  his  12  labors 

Hesperus  (hc^'spurus)  |Gr ,—  western],  name  by 
which  the  Greeks*  called  Venus  as  the  evening  star 
The  Latin  name  was  Vespei  He  was  represented 
as  leading  the  other  stars  out  into  the  sky  Tho 
Greek  name  for  it  as  the  morning  star  was  Phos- 
phorus, tho  Latin,  Lucifer 

Hess,  Germain  Henri  (he's,  Fr  zhPrmc'  are'  ?s'), 
1802-50,  Swiss-Russian  chemist,  b  Switzerland 
He  taught  at  the  Umv  of  St  Petersburg  A  founder 
of  thermochemistry,  he  stated  (1840)  Hess's  law 
the  amount  of  heat  liberated  or  absorbed  m  a  given 
chemical  reaction  m  c  onstant  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  stages  oc  curnng,  provided  that  the  same 
original  substances  and  end  products  are  involved 

Hess,  Heinrich  Maria  von  (hln'rlkh  niarcVa  fun 
hcV).  1798-1863,  German  painter  He  was  noted 
for  his  frescoes  in  the  churches  of  Munich  He  was 
long  professor  at  the  Munich  Academv  and  later 
director  of  all  the  Munich  gallenes  His  brother 
Karl  von  Hess,  1801-74,  is  best  known  for  his 
pictures  of  Alpine  landscape  and  animals  Another 
brother,  Peter  von  Hess,  1792-1871,  painted  bat- 
tle scenes  of  the  Greek  and  Russian  campaigns 
of  1812-16  and  made  36  sketches  of  the  Liberation 
of  Greece  for  the  Munich  Hofgarteu 

Hess,  Dame  Myra,  1890-,  English  pianist,  studied 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  She  made  hei 
debut  in  London  in  1907  and  first  appeared  in  the 
United  States  in  1922  In  1939  she  organized  a 
series  of  lunch-time  concerts  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, London  These  concerts,  many  of  which  she 
herself  played,  were  immensely  popular  In  1941 
she  was  made  Dame  of  tho  British  Empire 

Hess,  Peter  von*  see  Hhss,  HMNIUCH  MARIA  VON 

Hess,  Rudolf  (roo'd61f  hcs'),  1894-,  German  Na- 
tional Socialist  leader,  b  Alexandria,  Egypt,  son  of 
a  German  merchant  He  early  was  an  ardent  fol- 
lower of  Adolf  Hitler,  after  the  Munich  "beer- 
hall"  putsch  (1923)  he  shared  Hitler's  impnson- 
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ment.  To  him  Hitler  dictated  Mein  Kampf  In 
1933  he  became  deputy  FUhror  and  minister  with- 
out portfolio  In  1939  Hitler  named  him  second 
choice  (after  Goermg)  an  successor  Hess  created  a 
world-wide  sensation  when  he  stole  an  airplane  and 
flew  (May,  1941)  from  Augsburg  to  Scotland 
(where  he  was  arrested),  apparently  in  an  attempt 
to  negotiate  a  peace  agreement  with  Groat  Britain 
At  the  Nuremberg  war-crimes  trial  (1946-46)  he 
was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  The  question 
of  Hess's  sanity,  complicated  by  his  feigned  fits  of 
madness  and  amnesia,  is  still  open 

Hess,  Victor  Francis,  1R83-,  Americ  an  physicist,  b. 
Austria,  Ph  D.  Umv  of  Graz,  1906  After  teaching 
at  the  universities  of  Graz  and  Innsbruck,  ho  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1938  and  was  later  natural- 
ized. Ho  became  professor  of  ph\sics  at  Fordham 
Umv  in  1938  By  means  of  instruments  earned 
aloft  in  balloons,  Hess  and  others  proved  that  radi- 
ation that  ionizes  the  atmosphere  is  of  cosmic 
origin  For  this  discovery  of  cosmic  rays  ho  shared 
withC  D  Anderson  the  1936  Nobel  Prize  m  Phys- 
ics He  wrote  Cosmic  Radiatwn  and  Its  I3iolo(jtcal 
Effects  (with  Jakob  Eugster,  1940,  2d  ed  ,  1949) 

Hess,  Walter  Rudolf,  1881  -,  Swiss  physiologwt 
For  his  work  on  the  control  of  organs  by  certain 
areas  of  the  brain  ho  shared  with  Egas  Momz  the 
1940  Nobel  Prize  in  Physiology  and  Medicine  In 
1917  ho  became  professor  and  director  of  the  phys- 
iology institute  at  the  Umv  of  Zurich 

Hesse,  Hermann  (hcVman  hcVsu),  1877 -,  German 
novelist  and  poot  The  son  of  missionaries  in  In- 
dia, he  left  a  theological  preparatory  school  and 
became  a  mechanic  and  then  a  bookseller  before 
devoting  all  his  time  to  writing  He  lived  m 
Switzerland  after  1919  and  is  a  naturalized  Swiss 
His  works  include  the  novels  Peter  Camemind 
(1904),  Untfrm  Rod  (1905),  Roashalde  (1914), 
Demwn  (1919,  Eng  tr  ,  1923),  Der  Steppcnwolf 
(1927,  Eng  tr  ,  1929),  Narziss  nnd  Goldmund 
(1 930,  Eng  tr  Death  and  the  Lover,  1932) ,  and  Das 
Glasperlenxpit!  (1943,  completeed  ,  1945,  Eng  tr  , 
Magiiter  Ludi,  1949).  the  stories  Knulp  (1916) 
and  Siddharfha  (1923),  and  volumes  of  poetry, 
Gfdichtc  (1922)  and  Trout  der  Nacht  (1929)  In  the 
groat  German  romantic  tradition,  Hesse  presents 
tho  problem  of  man's  spiritual  loneliness  He  was 
awarded  the  1946  Nobel  Prize  m  Literature 

Hesse,  Philip  of   see  PHIIIP  OF  HtasK 

Hesse  (h?'so,  he's),  Ger  Heaaen  (h^'sun),  name  ap- 
plied in  English  to  several  »taten  and  provinces  m 
W  Germany  After  the  Second  World  War  the 
larger  part  of  these  territories  wa.s  formed  into  a 
single  state  (8,153  sq  mi  ,  pop  4,064079)  under 
American  military  occupation,  with  Wiesbaden  its 
capital  This  new  state  im  ludes  the  former  Prus- 
sian province  of  Hesse-Nassau  (1939  area  6,505  sq 
mi  ,  1939  pop  2,675,111),  extending  from  Thunn- 
gia  in  the  east  to  the  Rhine  in  the  west  and  contain- 
ing the  cities  of  KABBFL,  Fur  DA,  MARBURO,  FH\NK- 
FURT,  and  WiKsnADFN,  it  includes  also  most  of  the 
former  grand  duchv  (after  1918,  state)  of  Hesse  or 
Hesse-Darmstadt  (1939  area  2,964  sq  mi  ,  1939 
pop  1,469215)  Hesse-Darmstadt  consisted  of  two 
separate  territories,  divided  by  a  strip  of  Prussia 
and  hv  the  Main  river  The  northern  portion,  in- 
cluding the  city  of  Giessen,  is  called  Upper  Hesse 
(Gor  Oberhcssen)  The  southern  port  ion  is  traversed 
bv  the  Rhine  Tho  part  of  Hossc-Darmstadt  W  of 
the  Rhine  is  culled  Rhenish  Hesse  (Ger  Rhein- 
Heaaen)  and  contains  tho  historic  cities  of  MAINZ 
and  WORMS,  it  was  incorporated  after  1946  with 
the  newly  created  state  of  Rhmeland-Palatmate, 
under  French  occupation  The  part  E  of  the  Rhine 
contains  tho  former  capital  of  the  grand  duchy, 
DARMSTADT  Nearly  all  of  Hesse  is  a  hillv,  agricul- 
tural country,  heavily  forested  in  paits  Along  the 
beautiful  Rhine  vallev  some  of  the  finest  German 
wines  are  produt  od  (e  g  ,  around  Nierstem,  Bmgen, 
Kastel,  Rudesheim,  and  Johannisberg)  Industries 
arc  concentrated  m  the  Frankfurt  area  (notably 
c henncals) ,  at  Kassel  (machmervand  Icxomotives), 
and  at  Darmstadt  There  are  iron  mines  along  the 
Lahn  river  Among  the  numerous  famous  health 
resorts  of  Hesse  are  Wiesbaden,  Bad  Homburg,  and 
Bad  Nauheun  Hos.se  has  no  unified  history  The 
c  ities  of  W  Hesse — Frankfurt,  Mainz  and  Worms  ~ 
are  among  the  oldest  in  Germany  and  have  pla>ed 
very  important  parts  in  history  Frankfurt  and 
Worms,  however,  were  free  imperial  cities  under 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  nnd  Mainz  was  the  capi- 
tal of  an  nrchbishopru -electorate  it  huh  comprised 
largo  torntorios  of  the  present  state  The  prince- 
abbots  of  Fulda  also  were  independent  territorial 
pnnces,  as  for  the  western  pait  of  HesMO-Nassau, 
its  history  until  1866  is  that  of  NvsaAU  Other 
parts  of  present  Hesse  long  belonged  to  the  Rhen- 
ish Palatinate  Enfeoffed  first  to  the  dukes  of 
Francoma,  later  to  the  counts  of  Thurmgia,  Hesse 
emerged  in  1247  as  a  landgraviate  immediately  sub- 
ject to  the  emperor  under  a  branch  of  the  house  of 
Brabant  Landgrave  Philip  the  Magnanimous  (see 
PHILIP  OK  HESSE)  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  Ger- 
man Reformation  At  his  death  (1567)  his  lauds 
were  divided  among  his  four  sons,  with  Kassel, 
Marburg.  Rhemfels.  and  Darmstadt  their  respec- 
tive capitals  Upon  tho  failure,  shortly  afterward, 
of  the  Marburg  and  Rhomfels  lines,  the  whole  ter- 
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ritory  was  held  by  the  two  remaining  lines — Hesse- 
Kassel  and  Hesse-Darmstadt  Out  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt the  small  landgraviate  of  Hesse-Homburg 
was  taken  m  1622  In  the  18th  cent  the  rulers  of 
Hesse  improved  their  finances  by  letting  mercenar- 
ies for  hire,  many  of  the  Hessians  who  fought  for 
the  British  in  the  American  Revolution  settled  m 
the  United  States  after  the  war  In  1803  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse- Kassel  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
elector  and  Hesse-Kassel  became  henceforth  known 
as  Electoral  Hesse  (Ger  Kurheaaen)  When  Na- 
poleon I  created  (1806)  tho  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  the  landgraviate  of  Hesae-Dannstadt  was 
raised  to  a  grand  duchy,  but  Electoral  Hesse  was 
absorbed  (1807)  uito  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
created  by  Napoleon  for  hia  brother,  J6r6me  Bona- 
parte The  Congress  of  Vienna  (1814-15)  restored 
Electoral  Hesse,  and  awarded  it  and  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt substantial  territorial  gams  In  1866  Elec- 
toral Hesse,  the  free  city  of  Frankfurt,  and  Nassau, 
having  all  three  Hided  with  Austria  in  the  Austro- 
Prussian  War,  were  annexed  to  Prussia  and  were 
merged  in  the  provim  o  of  Hesse- Nassau,  of  which 
Kassel  became  the  capital  The  former  state  of 
WALDFCK  was  incorporated  into  Hesse-Nassau  in 
1929  The  grand  duchy  of  Hesao- Darmstadt  also 
had  sided  against  Prussia  It  ceded  Hesse-Hom- 
burg (which  it  had  just  ac  quired  through  the  ex- 
tinction of  that  line),  but  it  c  ontmuod  under  its  own 
dynasty  until  the  German  revolution  of  1918  In 
1871  Hesse-Darmstadt  joined  the  newly  founded 
German  Empire  Louis  IV  (reigned  1877-92)  mar- 
ried Alice  of  Great  Britain,  daughter  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, through  her  tho  disease  of  HEMOPHILIA  was 
transmitted  to  the  imperial  house  of  Russia  The 
BATTFNBHIC.  (Mountbatten)  family  is  a  morgan- 
atic branch  of  the  house  of  Hesse  In  the  Second 
World  War  nearly  all  the  major  cities  of  He«sc  suf- 
fered very  severe  damage,  Kassel  was  probably  the 
worst  hit  The  chequered  history  of  Hesse  has 
brought  about  an  equally  c  hequered  distribution  of 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  religions 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  Hesse-Homburg,  Hesse-Kas- 
sel  see  HIHBE 

Hessehus,  Gustavus  (hCse'leiis),  1682-1755,  Amer- 
ican portrait  painter,  b  Sweden,  settled  in  Mary- 
land He  was  America's  earliest  painter  of  portraits 
and  the  first  recorded  art  commissioner  Few  of  the 
manv  portraits  attributed  to  him  are  authentic 
Hw  Lost  Supper  was  placed  in  St  Barnabas  Church, 
Prince  Georges  co  ,  Md  ,  and  his  portrait  of  himself 
and  his  wife  is  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Histori- 
cal Society  In  later  life  ho  was  assisted  by  his  son, 
John  Hesseliue,  1728-78,  who  painted  the  por- 
traits of  nearly  a  hundred  Southern  and  Philadel- 
phia families 

Hesse-Nassau,  Germany   see  HFSBE  and  NASSAU 

Hessian  fly,  gall  gnat,  native  to  Europe,  and  one  of 
the  pests  most  destructive  to  wheat  It  also  darn- 
ages  barley  and  rye  1*  irst  observed  on  Long  Island 
during  the  American  Revolution,  it  is  thought  to 
have  been  carried  across  tho  Atlantic  on  straw  bed- 
ding used  b>  the  Hassian  troops  The  harm  is  done 
by  the  larvae,  which  weaken  the  plants  by  remov- 
ing sap  from  the  stem  Tho  insects  winter  m  the 
small  brown  pupa  case  which  resembles  a  flaxseed 
In  the  spring  the  two-winged  adults,  about  Vio  in 
long,  emerge  to  live  a  few  day  a  and  lav  eggs.  There 
are  usually  two  generations  a  year,  but  sometimes 
thiee  to  five  Methods  of  control  are  late  planting 
of  seed  and  plowing  under  of  infected  wheat  See 
bulletins  of  the  U  S  Dept  of  Agriculture 

Hestia  (hasten),  in  Greek  mythology,  virgin  god- 
dess of  the  hearth  and  domestic  life  and  guardian 
of  the  state's  welfare ,  daughter  of  Cronus  and  Rhea 
From  an  undying  fire  in  her  temple  the  fires  of  new 
temples  were  kindled  She  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  honored  deities  of  Greece  and  was  often 
considered  an  OIYMPIAV  The  Romans  identified 
hor  with  VESTA 

Heston  and  Isleworth  (Iz'iilwurth),  urban  distnct 
(1931  pop  76,460,  1947  estimated  pop  108,090), 
Middlesex,  England  It  is  a  residential  and  market- 
gardening  subuib  of  London  A  large  airport  is 
hoie,  as  is  "Osteiley  Park,"  an  18th-century  man- 
sion belonging  to  the  eail  of  Jersey 

Hesychius  of  Alexandria  (hrsl'keus),  5th  cent  ?, 
Alexandrian  grammarian  Little  is  known  of  him 
except  that  ho  was  compiler  of  an  invaluable  lexi- 
con, a  glossary  of  unusual  words  and  expressions 
occurring  in  Greek  writings  The  material  is  drawn 
from  special  languages  (eg  ,  medical),  from  older 
poets,  and  from  various  dialects  ind  languages  It 
gives  virtually  all  the  material  now  available  on 
some  vanished  languages,  e  g  ,  the  Macedonian. 

Hetch  Hetchy  Valley,  in  Yosemito  National  Park, 
central  Calif ,  on  the  Tuolumno  liver  O'Shaunessy 
Dam,  completed  in  1923,  and  enlarged  in  1938, 
turned  the  yallej  into  a  lake  c  9  mi  long,  which  is 
used  for  supplying  water  to  San  Francisco  by  an 
aqueduct  156  mi  long  and  for  generating  power 

heterodyne   see  SUPKRHKTKRODYNE 

Heth,  eponym  of  the  Hittites  Gen  10  15,  23  3, 
25  10,  49  *2,  1  Chi  on  1  13 

Hethlon  [Hob  , -stronghold],  town,  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Promised  Land  Ezek  47  15,  48  1 

Hettinger  (he'tmjur),  city  (pop  1,138),  co.  seat  of 
Adams  co  ,  SW  N  Dak  ,  near  the  S  Dak  Irao 
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HEVELIUS 

191C    Bricks  are  made  and  farm  products  are 
processed. 

Hevehua,  Johannes  (Mve'leus,  Ger  ySha'nus  hava'- 
ledos),  1011-87,  astronomer,  b  Danzig  From  a 
finely  equipped  observatory  in  his  house  at  Danzig, 
he  made  valuable  observations  of  the  moon's  sur- 
face, discovered  four  comets,  and  uollec  ted  data  for 
his  catalogue  of  l,564i  stain  lie  recorded  his  pio- 
neer study  of  lunar  topography  in  Selenographia 
(1647),  noted  for  excellent  lunar  maps  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  observe  (1601)  a  transit  of  Mer- 
cury He  improved  astronomical  instruments  but 
resisted  the  introdm  lion  of|  telescopic  sights  His 
surname  also  appears  as  Ilowel,  Hewolcke,  or 
Howelcke 

Hevesy,  Georg  vorJ  (ga'drk  fun  he'vesltf),  1885-, 
Hungarian  ph>Hic  ist  and  chemist  He  received  the 
1943  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry  for)  his  work  on  the 
use  of  isotopes  as  indicators  in  studying  chemical 
processes  He  was  codiscoverer  of  hafnium,  ele- 
ment 72  in  the  periodic  table  Hevesy  became  an 
associate  of  the  Institute  of  Theoretical!  Physics, 
Copenhagen,  in  1920  and  also  of  the  Institute  for 
Research  m  Organic  Chemistry,  Stockholm.ini  1943 

Hewes,  Joseph,  1730-79,  American  Revolutionary 

rnot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Kingston,  N  J  He  moved  to  Edenton,  N  C  , 
and  became  a  wealthy  merchant  and  shipper 
Hewes,  as  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
(1774-77),  helped  establish  the  American  navy  and 
obtained  a  commission  for  John  Paul  Jones  m  1775 

Hewitt,  Abram  Stevens  (halt),  1822-1903,  Ameri- 
can industrialist  and  political  leader,  b  Haver- 
straw,  N  Y  ,  grad  Columbia,  1842  He  became  a 
lawyer,  and  friendship  with  a  son  and  marriage  to 
a  daughter  of  Peter  COOPER  affected  his  career 
Together  he  and  Edward  Cooper  became  iron  man- 
ufacturers with  Peter  Cooper's  backing  Hewitt 
promoted  advanced  methods  of  ironmaking  and 
steelmakmg  and  was  interested  in  railroad  develop- 
ment and  mining  He  built  up  one  of  the  great  for- 
tunes of  his  day  He  was  elected  as  a  Democratic 
Representative  to  Congiess  in  1874  and  served  con- 
tinuously, excepting  one  term,  until  1886  As 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
he  dnected  Tildon's  presidential  campaign  in  1876 
In  the  Hayes  administration  he  led  a  Democratic 
House  majority  in  securing  the  repeal  of  a  number 
of  radical  Reconstruction  measures  In  1886  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  New  York  on  a  Tammany 
ticket,  defeating  Henry  GEORGE  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  As  a  reform  ma>or,  he  did  not  suit 
Tammany  and  TV  as  not  renonunated  He  became  a 
trustee  of  Columbia  Umv  and  was  for  many  years 
connected  with  Cooper  Union  Selections  of  his 
writings,  edited  by  Allan  Ne\m8,  appeared  in  193t 
See  Allan  Nevms,  Abram  Heuntt,  with  Some  Ac- 
count of  Peter  Cooper  (1935) 

Hewitt,  Peter  Cooper,  1861-1921,  American  scien- 
tist and  inventor,  b  New  York  city,  son  of  Abram 
S  Hewitt  and  grandson  of  Peter  Cooper  He  in- 
vented a  mercury  arc  lamp  and  a  rectifier  and  pilot 
electrode  (or  grid)  In  1918  he  built  a  helicopter 
with  F.  B  Crocker 

Hewlett,  Maunce  (hu'ltt),  1861-1923,  English 
novelist,  essayist,  and  poet  He  was  a  practicing 
lawyer  from  1888  until  1900,  when  he  turned  wholly 
to  literature  His  early  interest  in  Italian  art  and 
history  is  reflected  m  his  essays,  Earthwork  out  of 
Tuscany  (1896)  and  The  Road  in  Tuscany  (1904), 
and  in  the  short  stones,  Little  Novels  of  Italy  (1899) 
The  Forest  Lovers  (1898,  based  on  Malorv),  The 
Life  and  Death  of  Richard  Yta-and-Nay  (1900),  and 
The  Queen's  Quair  (1904)  are  hue  historical  ro- 
mances He  also  wrote  novels  of  contemporary 
life,  retold  Icelandic  sagas,  and  wrote  a  good  deal  of 
narrative  poetry  See  his  autobiographic  essays, 
Lore  of  Proserpine  (1913),  and  his  letters  (ed  by 
Laurence  Bmvoti,  1926),  biographies  by  Milton 
Bronner  (1910)  and  A  B  Sutherland  (1938) 

hexameter  (hekna'mutur)  [Or  .-measure  of  six], 
in  prosody,  a  line  to  be  s<  aimed  in  six  feet  (see  VER- 
SIFICATION). The  most  celebrated  hexameter  meas- 
ure is  dactylic ,  in  dactj  he  hexameter  each  foot  may 
have  a  long  syllable  followed  by  two  shorts,  except 
the  last,  which  has  only  two  syllables,  the  first  be- 
ing long?  any  of  the  first  four  feet  may  have  two 
long  syllables.  The  origin  of  the  da<  t>  lu  hexameter 
is  not  known,  but  it  appears  first,  and  in  its  purest 
form,  in  Homer.  Classical  epic  thereafter,  as  m 
Vergil,  used  this  meter,  and  it  was  extended  to 
didactic  and  satirical  literature,  as  in  Lucretius  and 
Martial  In  modern  languages  the  only  possible 
substitute  for  the  quantitative  differences  that  were 
essential  to  classical  meters  is  the  stress  accent, 
hence  we  have  a  noticeably  singsong  effect  when 
English  dactylic  hexameter  is  read  aloud  One  of 
the  few  examples  of  its  use  in  modern  languages  is 
tni  Longfellow's  Evangeline  "This  is  the  forest 
primeval  The  murmuring  pines  and  the  hem- 
locks "  A  famous  dactylic  hexameter  in  English 
prose  is  in  Isa  14  12  "H<5w  art  thou  fallen  from 
heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  I"  The  ALEX- 
ANDRINE is  the  only  important!  modern*  hexameter 

Hexapla  (hek'suplu)  [Gr., -sixfold J,  polyglot  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  made  by  ORIOEN  It  was 
mainly  m  six  columns — a  Hebrew  text,  probably 
the  Masorotic,  a  Greek  transliteration  of  it,  and 
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four  Greek  versions  (Aquila'e,  Symmachus',  Ori- 
gen's  Septuagint,  Theodotion's).  Some  fragments 
survive. 

Hexham  (hek'sdm),  urban  district  (pop  8,888), 
Northumberland,  England,  on  the  Tyne  and  W  of 
Newcastle  It  has  some  very  old  buildings  and 
narrow  streets  and  is  an  agricultural  market  St 
Wilfrid  founded  a  monastery  here  in  674  The 
piesont  Church  of  St  Andrew  was  founded  in  the 
13th  cent  The  battlefield  where  Edward  IV  de- 
feated the  Lancastrians  in  1464  is  2  mi  southeast 
Heyden,  Jan  van  der  (yan'  van  dur  hl'dun),  1637- 
1712,  Dutch  architectural  and  landscape  painter 
He  worked  chiefly  m  Amsterdam  His  charming 
little  pictures  of  towns,  buildings,  and  public 
squares  are  painted  with  accuracy  and  detail  and 
constitute  an  interesting  document  on  the  architec- 
ture of  his  day  He  is  represented  in  many  leading 
European  collections  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
has  lus  Huize  Zwanenburg  Van  der  Heyden  im- 
proved the  construction  of  fire  engines  and  was 
made  head  of  the  Amsterdam  fire  department 

Heydrich,  Reinhard  (rm'hart  hl'drlkh),  1904-42, 
German  police  official  under  the  German  National 
Socialist  regime  Hevdnch  had  a  hand  in  estab- 
lishing (1933)  the  notorious  Dachau  concentration 
camp  near  Munich  After  his  participation  in  the 
1934  blood  purges,  he  became  deputy  chief  of  the 
secret  police  under  Hunmler  In  1941  Heydnch 
replaced  Neurath  as  "protector"  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  His  ruthless  methods  there,  as  well  as  in 
Norway,  the  Netherlands,  and  occupied  France 
earned  him  a  name  as  the  Hangman  of  Europe  In 
May,  1942,  he  was  shot  by  Czech  patriots  Several 
days  later  the  whole  village  of  LIDICK  was  wiped  out 
in  retaliation 

Heymans,  Corneille  (kdrnft'yu  hl'mans),  1892-, 
Belgian  physiologist  His  contributions  to  the 
ph>  siology  of  c  irculation  include  a  stud\  of  the  sen- 
sory mechanism  through  which  aitenal  blood  pres- 
sure is  maintained  under  a  reflex  mechanism.  He 
discovered  the  importance  of  the  carotid  sinus  in 
regulating  the  respiratory  center,  for  this  he  re- 
ceived the  1938  Nobel  Prize  in  Physiology  and 
Medicine  He  became  professor  at  the  Umv  of 
Ghent  m  1930 

Heyse,  Paul  Johann  Ludwig  (pom"  yO'han  lood'- 
vlkh  hl'zu),  1830-1914,  German  realistic  novelist 
and  di  amatist  He  eat  ly  devoted  himself  to  author- 
ship and  produced  60  plays,  120  Nnvellen,  six  novels, 
and  many  excellent  translations,  especially  of 
Italian  poets  He  was  awarded  the  Schiller  Prize  in 
1894  and  was  the  first  German  author  to  win  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  Literature  (1910)  At  one  time  his 
most  famous  story,  L'Arrabtnata  (1855,  Eng  tr  , 
The  Fury,  1855),  was  considered  a  masterpiece  It 
is  notable,  as  is  most  of  his  work,  for  its  technical 
finish  His  better-known  works  include  the  novels 
Children  of  the  World  (1872,  Eng  tr ,  1882)  and 
The  Romance  of  the  Canoness  (1881 ,  Eng  tr  ,  1887) 
as  well  as  The  Maiden  of  Treppi  (1858,  Eng  tr , 
1874)  and  Andrea  Delfin  (1859,  Eng  tr  ,  1864), 
which  are  Nooellen 

Heyward,  DuBose  (duboV  ha'wurd),  1885-1940, 
American  author,  b  Charleston,  S  C  His  first 
published  work  was  poetry,  Carolina  Chansons 
(1922),  written  with  Hervey  Allen  Heyward's 
story  of  Negro  life  on  the  Charleston  water  front, 
Pnrgy  (1925),  he  dramatized  in  collaboration  with 
his  wife,  Dorothy  Heyward,  and  the  drama  in  1927 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  Porgy  was  also  successful  as 
the  opera  Porgy  and  Bess  (1935),  with  music  by 
George  Gershwin  Heyward's  other  works  include 
Mamba's  Daughters  (1929),  a  Negro  story  also 
dramatized  successfully  (1939) ,  Peter  Ashley  (1932), 
a  historical  novel ,  and  Star  Spangled  Virgin  ( 1939) , 
dealing  with  the  Virgin  Islands 

Heyward,  Thomas,  1746-1809,  American  Revolu- 
tionary patriot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, b  near  Charleston,  S  C  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Continental  Congress  (1775-78),  but  he 
resigned  to  become  a  judge  in  South  Carolina 
Heyward  fought  at  Charleston  and  was  captured 
(1780)  when  the  British  took  the  city 

Heywood,  John  (hft 'wood),  c  1497-c  1578,  English 
dramatist,  who  married  (c  1629)  the  niece  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  Heywood  was  the  most  famous 
writer  of  the  INTERLUDE,  a  short  comic  dialogue 
Chief  among  the  six  preserved  are  The  Play  of  the 
Weather  (1533)  and  The  Four  P's,  printed  between 
1643  and  1647  but  written  perhaps  15  years  earlier 
See  R  W  Bolwoll,  The  Life  and  Works  of  John 
Heywood  (1921) ,  Rupert  De  la  Bere,  John  Heywood, 
Entertainer  (1937) 

Heywood,  Thomas,  16747-1641,  English  playwright 
and  actor,  educated  at  Cambridge  Of  his  many 
plays,  some  20  are  extant;  his  best  is  the  domestic 
di  ama,  A  Woman  Killed  vnth  Kindness  (acted  1603, 
pub  1607).  Others  are  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  West 
(1631)  and  The  English  Traveller  (1633)  His  best 
poems  are  in  the  plays,  and  his  best  prose  is  his 
Apology  for  Athnt  (1612).  See  study  by  A  M 
Clark  (1931). 

Heywood.  municipal  borough  (1931  pop.  25,968; 
1947  estimated  pop.  25,120),  Lancashire,  England, 
N  of  Manchester.  The  introduction  of  cotton 
manufacture  stimulated  its  growth.  Metal  goods, 
boilers,  and  machinery  are  made. 


Heield  (he'sek!)  [Heb-.-God'a  strength],  descend- 
ant of  Banjamm.   1  Chron.  8  17 
Hezekiah    (hesukl'u)    (Heb,,  -strong  m  God],  d 


c.698  B  C  ,  tang  of  Judah  (c  727^c  698  B.C  ),  son 
'pal  events  of  his 
reign  were  two  invasions  of  SENNACHERIB  of  As- 


and  successor  o! 


ig  of  Ju< 
>f  Ahaz 


syria  (701  B  C.  and  c  690  B  C.).  At  the  tune  of  the 
first,  Sennacherib  completely  routed  the  rebellious 
coalition  and  exacted  a  huge  indemnity  On  the 
second  occasion  a  plague  in  the  Assyrian  army 
saved  Judah.  Hezekiah's  reign  was  marked  by 
religious  reforms  and  by  the  prophecy  of  ISAIAH 
and  MICAH  His  son  and  successor  was  Manasseh. 

2  Kings  18-20,  2  Chron  29-32,  Isa  36-39,  Prov 
25 1      Ezekias    Mat    1  10     The  Hezekiah  of   1 
Chron    3  23  is  a  different  person,  otherwise  un- 
known   See  HIZKITAH. 

Hezion  (he'zedn)  (Heb  ,- vision],  Syrian  king,  the 

grandfather  of  BENHADAD  1     1  Kings  16  18 
Hezir  (hc'zfr)  [Heb., -swine]     1  Chief  priest  m  the 

time  of  David     1  Chron.  24  15    2  Signer  of  the 

covenant     Neh   1020 
Hezrai  (heVral)  or  Hezro  (-ro),  one  of  David's 

guard    2  Sam.  23  35,  1  Chron    11  37 
Hezron  (h6V-)     1  Ancestor  of  David    Gen.  46  12, 

Num   26  21,  Ruth  4  18     Esiom    Mat    1  3;  Luko 

3  33    3  Son  of  Reuben  Gen  46  9,  Num  26  6    For 
towns  called  Hezron,  see  HAZAR-ADDAR  and  KK- 
RIOTH  2 

Hf,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  HAFNIUM 

Hg,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  MERCURY 

Hialeah  (hlule'u),  residential  city  (pop  3,958),  SE 
Fla ,  part  of  Gi eater  Miami,  settled  1921,  me. 
1925  It  is  the  seat  of  the  famous  Hialeah  Park 
race  track 

Hiawatha  (hluwa'thu),  city  (pop  3,238),  co  seat  of 
Brown  co  ,  NE  Kansas,  NW  of  Atchison,  founded 
1857,  me  1859  It  is  the  trade  center  of  an  area 
producing  apples,  corn,  and  wheat  In  the  town's 
cemetery  is  the  Davis  Memorial  with  11  statues  of 
John  Davis  and  his  wife 

Hibben,  John  Grier,  1861-1933,  American  educator, 
b  Peona,  111 ,  grad  Princeton  (B  A  ,  1882,  Ph  D  , 
1893)  and  studied  at  the  Umv  of  Berlin  and  Prince- 
ton Theological  Semmaiy  He  was  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Chambersburg,  Pa  ,  from 
1887  to  1891  He  taught  logic  at  Princeton  (1891  - 
1912),  becoming  professor  in  1907  In  1912  he  suc- 
ceeded Woodrow  Wilson  as  president  of  Pnnceton 
His  textbooks  Inductile  Logic  (1896)  and  Deductive 
Logic  (1905)  weie  widely  used 

Ribbing,  village  (pop  16,385),  NE  Minn  ,  on  the 
Mesabi  iron  range  and  NW  of  Duluth,  laid  out  and 
me  1893  A  small  lumber  town  when  it  was 
founded,  it  grew  rapidly  after  its  iron  mines  were 
opened  The  village  w*s  moved  one  mile  south  of 
its  original  site  after  1917  to  make  way  for  the 
operation  of  the  world's  largest  open-pit  iron  mine 

hibernation  (hrburna'shu)  [Latin,  -wintering], 
practice,  among  certain  animals,  of  spending  part 
of  the  cold  season  in  a  more  or  less  dormant  state 
The  habit  is  thought  to  have  arisen  from  the  nood 
of  protection  from  cold  during  the  season  when 
food  is  scarce  or  as  an  alternative  to  migration 
and,  like  migration,  probably  has  a  close  connec- 
tion with  the  reproductive  life  of  the  animal 
Hibernation  is  possible  only  to  such  animals  as  are 
able  to  store  enough  food  in  their  bodies  to  carry 
them  over  until  food  is  again  obtainable  Animals 
do  not  grow  dunng  hibernation — all  bodily  activ- 
ity is  at  low  ebb  Many  kinds  of  animals  hiber- 
nate, sometimes  seeking  a  colder  region,  sometimes 
a  warmer  region  than  that  of  the  active  period 
Hibernation  is  common  with  amphibians  and  rep- 
tiles, including  frogs,  vipers,  and  rattlesnakes 
Many  tortoises  hibernate  Some  will  die  m  captiv- 
ity if  denied  the  opportunity  to  do  so  Among 
mammals,  bears,  raccoons,  chipmunks,  some  squir- 
rels, skunks,  and  others  hibernate  The  deepness  of 
the  sleep  varies,  some  animals  emerge  on  the  warmer 
winter  days  Among  insects,  butterflies  and  lady- 
birds hibernate,  and  the  larvae  stage  of  many  in- 
sects is  passed  in  a  state  of  hibernation  Analogous 
to  hibernation  is  aestivation,  a  dormant  period  of 
escape  from  heat  when  water  is  scarce  It  occurs 
chiefly  among  amphibians,  reptiles,  and  fishes. 
Crocodiles,  frogs,  and  climbing  perches  are  ex- 
amples of  animals  which  aestivate 

Hibernia.  see  IRELAND 

hibiscus  (hlbfe'kus,  hi-),  name  given  to  widely  dis- 
tributed plants  of  the  genus  Hibiscus,  many  of 
which  are  also  called  rose  mallow  The  various 
species  range  from  annuals  to  small  trees,  some 
yielding  fiber  and  food.  Hibiscus  flowers,  usually 
large  and  showy,  in  colors  from  white  to  yellow  and 
red,  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  tropics,  the 
floral  emblem  of  Hawaii  is  the  hibiscus  blossom 
The  species  most  often  referred  to  as  rose  mallow, 
or  sometimes  swamp  or  MARSH  MALLOW,  is  Hibiscus 
moscheutos,  a  perennial  of  marshes  of  the  E  United 
States,  which,  easily  cultivated,  has  given  rise  to 
many  garden  forms  The  ROBE  or  SHARON  is  a 
Hibiscus 

hiccup  or  hiccough,  sharp  sound  associated  with 
spasm  of  the  larynx  and  diaphragm  and  produced 
when  inhaled  air  strikes  the  dosed  glottis  The 
spasm  usually  subsides  after  a  few  minutes,  but  it 
may  continue,  resulting  in  exhaustion.  Common 
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remedies  include  holding  the  breath,  pulling  the 
tongue  forward  for  a  brief  period,  and  using  cold 
application)*  on  the  neck.  Persistent  hiccup  may 
be  controlled  by  the  use  of  anesthetics 

Hichborn,  Philip  (hToh'born),  1839-1910,  American 
naval  officer,  b  Charleatown,  Mass  Beginning  as  a 
shipwright  apprentice,  he  rone  finally  to  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral  He  invented  the  Franklin  life  buoy 
and  the  Hichborn  balanced  turiet  (for  warships) 

Hichens,  Robert  Smythe  (hl'oMui),  1864-,  English 
novelist  Hw  extensive  travels  added  color  to  his 
work  The  most  popular  of  his  sensational  novels 
— The  Garden  of  Allah  (1906),  Bella  Donna  (1909), 
and  The  Paradine  Case  (1933)— have  been  ex- 
tremely successful  as  stage  and  screen  plays 

Hickam  Field  (M'kum),  U  8  Air  Force  base,  on 
Oahu,  T  H  ,  near  Pearl  Harbor  Its  construction 
was  completed  m  1935  In  the  Second  World  War, 
Hickam  Field  was  bombed  by  the  Japanese  on  the 
day  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked  (Dec  7,  1941) 

Hickman,  town  (pop  2,268),  co  seat  of  Fulton  co  , 
extreme  8W  Ky  ,  on  bluffs  above  the  Mississippi, 
settled  1819,  me  1834  It  is  a  trade,  shipping,  and 
processing  center  for  a  farm  aiea  A  sea  wall  (1934) 
protects  the  city 

Hickok,  Wild  Bill,  1837-70,  American  frontier 
marshal,  b  Troy  Grove,  near  Ottawa,  111  His  real 
name  was  James  Butler  Hickok  He  went  (1855) 
to  Leavenworth,  took  part  in  the  Kansas  struggle, 
was  a  dnver  of  the  Buttnrfielri  stage  line,  and 
served  as  a  Union  scout  in  the  Civil  War  After  the 
war  he  became  deputy  U  S  marshal  at  Fort  Riley 
(180o),  marshal  of  Hays,  Kansas  (1869),  and  mar- 
shal of  roaring  Abilene  (1871)  Ho  earned  a  repu- 
tation as  a  marksman  in  desperate  encounters  with 
outlaws  and  became  a  figure  of  border  legend 
After  a  tour  of  the  East  with  BUFFALO  BILL  (1872- 
73),  Hickok  went  to  Dcadwood  and  was  there 
murdered  by  Jack  McCall  See  biographies  by 
F  J  Wilstaoh  (1926)  and  W  E  Connelley  (1933) 

Hickory,  city  (pop  13,487),  W  central  N  C  ,  NW  of 
Charlotte,  in  the  Blue  Ridge  foothills,  founded 
1874,  me  1884  In  1931  Highland  and  West 
Hickory  were  annexed  The  city's  products  include 
hosiery,  wagons,  textiles,  metal  goods,  and  furni- 
ture It  has  had  council-manager  government 
since  1913  Lenoir  Rhyne  College  (Lutheran,  co- 
educational, 1891)  is  here 

hickory,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Caryn,  called  also 
Hicnna,  deciduous  nut-bearing  trees  of  several 
species,  native  to  the  eastern  half  of  North  Ameri- 
ca and  to  Mexico.  The  PECAN,  a  species  of  hickory, 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  nut-twaring  trees  of  the 
United  States  Other  hickoiies  having  edible  nuts, 
often  marketed,  include  the  nutmeg  hickory  of  the 
South  (Carya  myruttcaeformis) ,  the  shagbark  hick- 
ory of  the  E  United  States  (C  ovata),  the  shellbark 
hickory  (C  laamosa),  chiefly  of  the  Midwest  and 
South,  and  the  moekernut,  or  white,  hickory  of  the 
E  United  States  (C  alba  or  C  tomentoaa)  The 
hickory  nut  of  commerce  is  visually  that  of  the  shag- 
bark  (the  names  shagbark  arid  shellbark  are  often 
used  interchangeably),  which  has  a  relatively  thin 
shell  The  Indians  made  a  food  of  ground  hickory 
nuts  The  abundant  oil  or  fat  of  the  nuts  was  a 
staple  article  m  the  diets  of  both  Indians  and  early 
colonists  The  pignut  (C  glabra)  has  small  nuts  of 
variable  quality,  usually  bitter,  that  have  been 
ut«cd  for  fattening  hogs  Hickories  have  been  so 
exploited  for  their  valuable  wood  that  they  are  m 
danger  of  extinction  Several  species  have  wood 
which  is  extremely  hard,  heavy,  strong,  tough,  and 
elastic  It  is  a  preferred  wood  for  golf  clubs,  wheel 
spokes,  and  tool  handles  and  wherever  strength 
and  resilience  are  required  Prairie  schooners  often 
earned  hickory  sticks  on  their  westward  treks  to 
replace  broken  wagon  parts  and  ox  yokes  The 
wood,  used  also  for  furniture,  is  prone  to  decay 
easily  in  moisture  The  more  valuable  wood-yield- 
ing species  are  the  shaglwrk,  shellbark,  pignut, 
mockernut,  and  bitternut  (( '  cordiformis)  hickories 

Hicks,  Elias,  1748-1830,  American  preacher  of  the 
Society  of  FRIBNDS,  b  Hempstead,  L  I ,  N  Y  He 
worked  on  his  Long  Island  farm  between  his  preach- 
ing tours,  which  established  his  reputation  as  one 
of  the  most  able  Quaker  preachers  of  the  times 
Hicks  worked  against  slavery,  publishing  his  Ob- 
servation* on  Slavery  in  1811  When  a  division  in 
the  Society  of  Friends  occurred  m  1827,  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  liberal  separation  party,  to  which  the 
name  Hicksite  was  unofficially  attached,  the  con- 
servative section  was  called  Orthodox 

Hicks,  Thomas.  1823-90,  American  portrait  painter, 
b  Newtown,  Pa  He  studied  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  abroad,  where  he 
lived  for  several  years  He  settled  in  New  York  in 
1849  and  there  became  one  of  the  outstanding  por- 
traitists of  his  day  The  Now  York  Historical  So- 
ciety has  some  interesting  portraits,  others  are  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
Edwin  Booth  as  lago,  Hamilton  Fish,  Daniel  W. 
Middleton  (Capitol,  Washington,  DC),  and  the 
artist's  wife  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) 

Hicks,  Thomas  Holflday,  1708-1805,  governor  of 
Maryland  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  b. 
Dorchester  oo  ,  Md.'  He  was  elected  governor  in 
the  fall  of  1857  as  a  Know-Nothmg.  After  the 
states  of  the  Lower  South  seceded  in  1860-61,  lie 


refused  to  yield  to  the  popular  demand  to  call  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  Maryland  legislature  because  he 
feared  that  the  legislators  would  rush  blindly  into 
secession  Subsequently,  with  Federal  troops  oc- 
cupying the  state  and  secessionists,  including  legiK- 
lators,  under  arrest,  Maryland  elected  a  thoroughly 
Unionist  legislature,  which  sent  Hicks  to  the  U  S 
Senate,  where  he  served  from  Dec  ,  1862,  till  his 
death  See  G  L  P  Radrhffe.  Governor  Thomas  H 
Hick*  of  Maryland  and  the  Cvnl  War  (1901) ;  W  B 
Hesseltme,  Lincoln  and  the  War  Governor*  (1948) 

Hicksville.  1  Unincorporated  suburban  village  (pop 
5,835),  on  W  Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  E  of  Mineola, 
founded  1648  Cement  products  are  made  2  Vil- 
lage (pop  2,549),  NW  Ohio,  near  the  Ind  line  W 
of  Defiance,  founded  1836  It  is  a  shipping,  proc- 
essing, and  small  manufacturing  center  for  a  farm 
and  dairy  area 

Hico  (hl'ko),  city  (pop  1,242).  ceritial  Texas,  NW  of 
Waco,  in  a  poultry-farming  region 

Hidalgo  (edhal'go),  state  (8,058  sq  mi  ,  1946 
estimated  pop  860,175),  central  Mexico  Crossed 
by  the  Sierra  Madre  Oriental,  the  state  is  extremely 
mountainous,  but  in  the  southern  and  western  por- 
tions are  plains  and  fertile  valleys  lying  within  the 
central  plateau  The  southeastern  and  eastern 
valleys  formed  by  the  mountain  chain  are  highly 

Productive  The  climate  vanes  from  warm  in  the 
>wer  valleys  to  temperate  on  the  plateau  and  cold 
in  the  mountains  Although  agricultural  products 
include  cereals,  tobacco,  cotton,  beans,  coffee,  and 
sugar  cane,  the  chief  crop  is  maguey  (see  AOAVE), 
grown  on  the  central  plateau  Some  textiles  are 
manufactured  Mining  is  the  main  industry,  and 
Hidalgo  (paiticularlv  the  area  around  PACHUCA, 
the  capital)  is  one  of  the  leading  states  in  produc- 
tion of  minerals — silver,  gold,  copper,  mercury, 
lead,  zinc,  iron,  antimony,  manganese,  and  sulphur 
Hidalgo  was  occupied  successively  by  ancient  In- 
dian cultures,  the  Toltec,  with  the  capital  at  Tol- 
lan  (now  Tula),  the  Chichimec,  and  the  Aztec 
Conquered  in  1530  by  the  Spanish,  the  teintory 
was  part  of  the  province  and  state  of  Mexico  until 
in  1869  it  became  a  separate  state 

Hidalgo  del  Parral  (6dh-U'go  dM  plr.U')  or  Parral, 
city  (pop  24.231),  Chihuahua,  N  Mexico  Near 
the  border  of  Durango,  on  the  Parral  river,  it  is  one 
of  the  large  mining  towns  of  Mexico  and  has  a 
clean,  healthful  atmosphere  Neai-by  mines  pro- 
duce several  metals,  notably  silver,  mined  in  the 
region  since  the  16th  cent  Here  Francisco  VILLA 
was  assassinated 

Hidalgo  y  Costilla,  Miguel  (mf-geT  edhnl'go  e  k6ste'- 
ya),  1753-1811,  Mexican  priest  and  revolutionist, 
a  national  hero  One  of  the  Creole  intellectuals  who 
were  deeply  influenced  by  the  French  Revolution, 
Hidalgo  ran  afoul  of  the  government  by  his  at- 
tempts, as  parish  priest  of  Dolores,  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  natives  Under  his  direction  the 
Indians  set  out  olive  groves  and  vineyards,  built  a 
porcelain  factory,  engaged  in  the  silk  industry,  and 
commenced  other  forbidden  projects  He  was  also 
haled  before  the  Inquisition  to  bo  tried  for  heresy, 
but  the  process  against  him  was  suspended  When 
the  Napoleonic  invasion  and  the  captivity  of  Fer- 
dinand VII  threw  Spam  into  confusion,  the  result 
in  Mexico,  as  in  other  Spanish  American  countries, 
was  the  birth  of  separatist  revolutions  among  the 
native-born  inhabitants  Hidalgo  was  one  of  a 
group  of  Creoles  who  met  at  Queretaro  and  planned 
a  revolution  When  the  plot  was  prematurely  dis- 
covered, he  took  a  bold  step  and  openlv  adopted 
the  cause  of  separation  from  Spain  On  Sept  16, 
1810,  he  issued  the  gnto  de  Dolors  [cry  of  Dolores], 
from  which  the  revolt  against  Spam  is  dated  Hi- 
dalgo gathered  an  immense  crowd  of  natives  to  his 
cause,  by  appropriating  as  his  standard  the  banner 
of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  he  injected  a  religious 
and  superstitious  element  into  the  insurrection,  but 
just  as  potent  was  the  groat  cry  of  all  for  freedom 
and  for  free  land  Ignacio  ALLBNDE  and  other 
Creole  officers  had  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy  and 
now  brought  some  of  the  colonial  militia  into  the 
revolutionary  ranks,  and  some  of  the  radical  in- 
tellectual Creoles  also  joined,  but  the  Church  was 
hostile,  and  the  great  body  of  landowning  Creoles, 
who  desired  Mexican  independence,  were  fright- 
ened by  the  popular  character  of  the  revolt  Suc- 
cess at  tended  Hidalgo's  ill-organized  army  Guana- 
juato, Guadalajara,  and  Valladohd  fell  to  the  revo- 
lutionists, and  they  set  out  for  Mexico  city  They 
defeated  a  royalist  force  at  Monte  de  las  Cruces 
(Oct  30,  1810)  but  did  not  pursue  their  victory 
Instead,  on  Hidalgo's  orders,  the  insurgents  turned 
from  the  capital  and,  retiring  northwestward,  were 
routed  at  Aculco  At  Guadalajara,  Hidalgo  re- 
organized the  army,  which  was  sent  forth  only  to 
be  crushed  by  CALLKJA  DHL  RET,  the  royalist  gen- 
eral, at  Calder6n  Bridge  (Jan  17,1811)  Hidalgo, 
Allende,  and  the  other  leaders  made  their  way  north, 
hoping  to  reach  the  United  States,  but  were  be- 
trayed and  captured  Hidalgo,  after  being  de- 
graded by  the  Inquisition,  was  shot  His  schemes 
for  social  reform,  exemplified  in  the  emancipation 
of  slaves,  the  cessation  of  the  tribute  tax,  and  the 
return  of  the  land  to  the  Indians,  had  come  to 
nothing,  but  the  war  for  Mexican  independence 
continued,  his  mantle  fell  on  MORELOS  r  PAV£N. 


HIERO  H 

Hidar!  Jingoro  (heda'rf  jen'goro),  o  1594-1633. 
Japanese  sculptor,  architect  and  carpenter  His 
wood  carving  was  true  architectural  sculpture, 
among  the  nnest  of  its  kind,  particularly  his 
delicately  executed  friezes  of  birds  and  flowers 

Hidatsa  Indians  (hPd.it'sa),  North  Ameut  an  Indian 
tribe,  also  known  as  the  Minitan  and  the  Groa 
Ventre  of  the  River  They  are  of  Siouan  linguistic 
sto<  k  In  the  18th  cent  they  o<  cupiod  several  agn- 
tultural  villages  on  the  upper  Missouri  river  m 
North  Dakota  and  were  in  <  lose  alliance  with  the 
occupants  of  other  villages,  the  ABIK\HA  INOI  YNS 
and  tho  M AND AN  INDIANS  They  then  numbered 
some  2,100  The  Hidatsa  villages,  with  circular 
earth  lodges,  were  enclosed  by  an  earthen  wall 
Among  other  Hidatsa  traits,  typi<  al  of  the  "village 
Indians"  of  tho  Plains  area,  were  the  cultivation  of 
corn  and  an  annual  organized  buffalo  hunt  They 
had  a  complex  social  organization  and  elaborate 
ceremonies,  im  hiding  the  sun  dance  After  the 
smallpox  epidemic  of  1837,  they  moved  up  the  Mifc- 
souri  and  established  themselves  close  to  the  trad- 
ing post  of  Fort  BerthoM  Together  with  the  An- 
kara and  Mandan  the\  reside  on  the  Fort  Berthold 
Reservation  m  North  Dakota  and  number  some 
900  See  A  L  Krocbei,  Ethnology  of  the  Groa 
Ventre  (1908),  R  H  Lowie.  Societies  of  the  Crow, 
HidatMi,  and  Mandan  Indians  (1913) 

Hiddai  (hr'dal,  MdVl),  one  of  David's  guard  2  Sam 
2330  Hurai  1  Chron  1132 

Hiddekel  (hl'dokgl),  Hebrew  name  for  the'Trams 

Hideyoshi,  Toyotomi  (tdv&to'ntf  hf'd&o'Hhc),  1536?- 
1598.  Japanese  warrior  and  dutator  He  entered 
tho  service  of  NOBUNAGA  as  a  common  soldier  and 
rose  to  become  his  leading  general  After  Nobu- 
naga's  death  he  secured  from  tho  emperor  the  title 
kwamjtaku  [civil  dictator]  He  then  completed  the 
military  unification  of  Japan  by  defeating  the  pow- 
erful clans  of  the  Sattmma  in  the  south  and  the  Hojo 
in  the  north  The  remaining  feudal  barons  ac- 
knowledged his  supreina<\  In  1592  he  set  out  to 
conquer  China  and  succeeded  in  subduing  Korea, 
but  after  his  death  the  Japanese  armies  withdrew 
from  the  continent  Best  remembered  as  a  military 
genius,  he  nevertheless  found  tune  between  cam- 
paigns to  institute  a  land  survev,  revise  the  land 
tax,  encourage  foreign  trade,  isMie  a  code  of  mari- 
time law,  deprive  the  peasants  of  the  right  to  bear 
arms,  and  dec  ree  the  freezing  of  tho  existing  class 
structure  by  forbidding  an\  person  to  change  his 
occ  upation  He  initiated  the  policy  of  legislation 
against  c  hange  He  also  erec  ted  monuments  lav- 
ishly, including  a  fortified  castle  at  Osaka,  several 
gotgeous  palaces,  and  a  great  statue  of  Buddha 
He  at  first  received  Christian  missionaries  cordially 
Then,  believing  them  a  political  danger,  he  pro- 
scribed their  activities  and  executed  a  number  of 
foreign  pnests  and  Japanese*  converts  He  was  the 
onh  man  of  humble  birth  to  attain  high  position 
in  Japan  until  modern  times  See  G  B  Sansom, 
Japan  a  Short  Cultural  History  (rev  ed  ,  1943) 

Hiel  (hl'el).  rebuilder  of  Jericho    1  Kings  16  34 

Hierapohs  (hlura'pulls)  [Or, -holy  city],  ancient 
city  of  Phr\  gia  W  Asia  Minor,  on  a  plateau  500  ft 
above  the  Ly  cus  valley,  not  far  from  Laodicea,  and 
120  mi  NE  of  Smyrna  Anciently  devoted  to  tho 
worship  of  the  Greek  goddess  Leto,  it  became  an 
early  seat  of  Christianity  (Colossians  4  13)  The 
Romans  greatly  enlarged  and  unproved  the  city, 
building  a  great  theater  and  numerous  baths  about 
the  hot  springs  for  which  the  site  was  famous. 
Near  by  was  a  deep  chasm  called  the  Plutonium, 
which  the  ancients  thought  led  to  the  nether  re- 
gions The  fissure  no  longer  exists  it  was  filled  in, 
possibly  as  a  Christian  protest  against  pagan  be- 
liefs Apart  from  the  extensive  rums  of  the  Roman 
period,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  locality  is 
to  be  found  in  vast  falls  of  crystalline  formation,  fed 
by  the  hot  springs  Of  exceptional  beauty  m  their 
dazzling  whiteness,  these  falls  of  crystal  incrusta- 
tions exceed  Niagara  in  height  and  width 

hierarchy  see  MINISTRY 

hieratic*  wee  HIRROULYPHIC 

Hierol(hl'tir6),5thcent  B  C  .Greek  Sicilian  ruler, 
tyrant  of  S\  racuse  (478-467  B  C  )  He  succeeded 
his  brother  Gelon  A  noted  patron  of  literature, 
Iliero  had  Simomdes,  Pindar,  and  \es<  hylus  at  his 
court,  some  of  them  honored  him  m  verse  for  his 
victorious  contests  in  the  Greek  games  The  great- 
est glory  of  his  career  was  his  part  m  the  defeat  of 
the  Etruscans  at  sea  at  Cumae  in  474  B  C  As  a 
ruler  Hiero  was  a  despot  The  name  also  appears  as 
Hieron  I 

Hiero  II,  d  c  215  B  C  ,  Greek  Sicilian  ruler,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse  (c  270-«  215  B  C  )  He  showed  such 
ability  and  distinction  aftei  PTRRHUB  had  left 
Sicily  (275  B  C  )  that  he  was  made  commander  in 
chief  of  the  S\racusans  and  was  chosen  (c  270) 
tyrant  or  king  Against  the  Mamertmes,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  Messana,  Hiero's  forces  and 
those  of  the  Carthaginians  laid  siege  (265),  but 
when  the  Roman!)  under  Appius  Claudius  inter- 
vened successful^,  the  Syraousans  withdrew,  de- 
feated Hiero  then  entered  into  a  treaty  with  tho 
Romans,  which  recognized  his  dominion  over  SE 
Sicily  and  the  east  coast  to  Tauromemum  (Taor- 
mma)  As  an  ally  of  Home,  Syracuse  furnished 
money  and  fighting  forces  against  Carthage  m  tho 
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HIEROGLYPHIC 

Punic  Wars  Hiero  faithfully  abided  by  the  terms 
of  the  peace  As  a  ruler  he  was  just,  prudent,  and 
generous  and  was  a  patron  of  the  arts  ARCHIME- 
DES, his  relative,  had  his  encouragement  in  the 
construction  of  great  engines  of  warfare  The  name 
also  appears  as  Hierori  II 

hieroglyphic  (hTrugll'flk,  hl'uru-)  [Or,  -  priestly 
carvmgj,  type  of  WRITIVU  used  in  ancient  EGYPT 
Similar  pictographu  styles  of  Crete,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Central  America  and  Mexico  are  also  called 
hieroglyphics  (see  MINO^N  CIVIU/VTION,  HIT- 
TITES,  MAYA,  A/itc)  Interpretation  of  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics,  begun  by  CHAMPOLLION,  is  virtu- 
ally complete,  the  other  hieroglyphics  are  only  very 
imperfectly  understood  The  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  hieroglyphics  is  that  they  are  conventional- 
ized pictures  used  chieflv  to  represent  meanings 
that  seem  arbitrary  and  are  seldom  obvious 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  appear  in  several  stages 
the  I  dynasty,  when  they  were  already  perfected, 
the  Old  Kingdom,  the  Middle  Kingdom,  when  they 
were  beginning  to  go  out  of  use,  the  New  Empire, 
when  they  were  no  longer  well  understood  by  the 
scribes,  and  the  late  hieroglyphics  (from  500  B  C  ), 
when  the  use  of  them  was  a  tour  deforce  Thorp  wore 
in  general  three  uses  to  which  a  given  hieroglyphic 
might  be  put  (though  very  few  woio  used  for  all 
three  purposes)  as  an  ideogiam,  eg,  a  sign  re- 
sembling a  man  meant  "man"  or  a  closely  con- 
nected idea  (thus  a  man  carrying  something  meant 
"carrying") ,  as  a  phonogram,  e  g  ,  an  owl  meant  the 
sound  TO,  l>ecause  the  word  for  owl  had  m  for  its 
principal  consonant,  or  as  a  determinative,  e  g  ,  a 
sitting  man  placed  with  a  collection  of  signs  meant 
that  the  signs  taken  together  were  a  man's  name 
The  phonograms  were,  of  course,  the  controlling 
factor  in  the  progress  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  be- 
cause of  the  fundamental  convenience  of  an  ALPHA- 
BET In  the  Middle  Kingdom  a  developed  cursive 
was  extensively  used,  this  was  the  hioiatic  In  the 
last  centuries  B  C  a  more  developed  style,  the 
demotic,  supplanted  the  hieratic  Where  the  origin 
of  most  hieratic  characters  could  bo  plainly  seen 
m  the  hieroglyphics,  the  demotics  were  too  con- 
ventionalized to  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  hiero- 
glyphics from  which  they  had  sprung 
Hieron  see  Hirno 
Hieronymus  see  JEROME,  SAINT 
Higden,  Ranulf,  d  c  1364,  English  chronicler,  a 
monk  of  St  Werburg's  Abbey,  Chester  He  wrote 
the  Polychromcon,  a  universal  history,  chiefly  in- 
teresting for  its  displav  of  the  geographical  and 
historical  knowledge  of  us  time  It  was  translated 
into  English  by  John  of  TBEVIHA  in  1387  and  again 
by  an  anonymous  translator  in  the  early  15th  tent 
Caxton  printed  (14*2)  Trevisa's  translation  plus 
several  continuations  to  bring  it  to  1460  See  J  E 
Wells,  A  Manual  of  the  Writings  on  Middle  English 
(latest  ed  ) 

Higgaion  (hlgfi'yun),  m  Ps  9  1C,  musical  direction 
of  unknown  significance 

Higgms,  Eugene,  1874-,  American  painter  and 
etcher,  b  Kansas  City,  Mo  ,  studied  under  Gei6me 
in  Pans  His  somber  and  nun  ing  pictures,  often 
depicting  the  life  of  the  poor,  have  won  wide  recog- 
nition Both  as  a  painter  and  as  an  etcher  he  is 
represented  in  galleries  throughout  the  country 
Higgmson,  Francis,  1586-1630,  colonial  clergyman 
of  Massachusetts,  b  Leicestershire,  England,  M  A 
Cambridge,  1013  Admitted  (1614)  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  of  England,  he  later  became  a  non- 
conformist and  in  1629  sailed  with  a  group  of 
settlers  for  Salem,  Mass  His  journal  of  the  first 
months  at  Salem  was  sent  back  to  England  and 
printed  with  the  title  New-England's  Plantation 
(1630)  Formally  elected  minister  of  the  settle- 
ment, ho  drew  up  a  confession  of  faith  and  a  cove- 
nant which  were  adopted,  but  soon  died  as  a  result 
of  hardships  suffered  the  first  winter  See  biography 
by  T  W  Higgmson  (1891).  which  contains  his 
complete  journal 

Higginson,  Henry  Lee,  1834-1010,  Amoi  ican  philan- 
thropist He  founded  (1881),  and  foi  many  years 
supported,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  He 
also  gave  donations  to  schools  and  colleges  See 
Bliss  Ferry,  od  ,  Life  and  Loiters  of  Henry  Lee  Hm- 
ginson  (1921) 

Higginson,  Thomas  Wentworth,  1823-1911,  Ameri- 
can author,  soldier,  clergyman,  and  reformer,  b 
Cambridge,  Mass,  grad  Haivard,  1841,  and  Har- 
vard Divinity  School,  1847  He  was  pastoi  of  Uni- 
tarian churches  in  Worcester  and  other  Massachu- 
setts <  ities  Higginson  was  an  ardent  abolitionist  and 
close  fneud  of  John  Brown  and  m  the  Civil  War 
became  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  Negioes,  the 
1st  South  Carolina  Volunteers  Because  of  a  war 
wound  he  letired  in  1864  to  a  life  of  wilting  and  of 
furthering  many  liberal  reforms,  especially  the 
woman-suffrage  movement  His  Ixsst  work  was 
done  for  magazines  (see  his  Atlantic  Essays,  1871) 
and  as  a  populat  writer  of  history  His  tluw  full- 
length  biographies,  of  Margaret  Fuller  (1884), 
II  W  Longfellow  (19.02),  and  J  G  Whit  tier  (1902), 
are  still  useful,  since  he  wrote  from  personal  knowl- 
edge of  his  subjects  The  shorter  sketches  in  Cheer- 
ful Yesterdays  (1898)  and  Contemporaries  (1899) 
are  lively  reminiscences  of  his  important  political 
&nd  literary  friends  whom  he  outlived  When 
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Emily  Dickinson  sent  him  her  strange  poems,  ho 
did  not,  perhaps,  realize  the  measure  of  her  genius, 
but  he  encouraged  her  and  m  1890-91  edited,  with 
M  L  Todd,  her  Poems  See  his  Part  of  a  Man's 
Lift  (1905)  and  Letters  and  Journals,  1846-1906 
(1921),  biography  by  his  wife,  Mary  Thatcher 
Higginson  (1914) 

Higginsville,  city  (pop  3.533),  W  Mo  ,  E  of  Kansas 
City,  laid  out  1869  Shoes  are  made  hore  In 
the  region  aie  produced  coal  and  farm  products, 
especially  corn 

highboy   see  PHKST 

High  Bridge,  borough  (pop  1,781),  NW  N  J  ,  E  of 
Philhpsburg,  settled  before  1750,  me  1898  It  was 
an  early  iron woi  king  center 

high-bush  cranberry  or  cranberry  tree,  tall  VIBUR- 
NUM (Viburnum  opulus)  native  to  the  Old  World 
and  to  North  America  (sometimes  separated  into 
two  species,  Viburnum  opulus  of  the  Old  World  and 
V  tnlobum  of  the  New  World)  It  has  flat-topped 
clusters  of  small  white  flowers  edged  with  larger 
sterile  flowers  The  red  berryhke  fruits  are  persist- 
ent into  the  winter,  they  are  acid  and  have  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  true  cranberries  The  bark 
has  been  used  medicinally  The  snowball  or  guelder- 
rose  is  a  cultivated  form  of  the  high-bush  cranbeiry 
in  which  the  flower  clusters  are  rounded  and  com- 
posed entirely  of  the  large  sterile  flowers  (A  culti- 
vated form  of  an  Oriental  species  is  the  Japanese 
snowball  )  Thoio  are  also  dwarf  and  variegated- 
leaved  varieties 

High  Church   see  ENOIAND,  CHLRCH  OF 

high  explosives   see  EXPIOSIVF 

Highgate,  northern  residential  suburb  of  London, 
England,  supposedly  named  from  a  14th-century 
tollgate  erected  at  the  entrance  of  a  road  into  the 
estate  of  a  bishop,  when  the  district  was  a  forest 
and  hunting  ground  The  house  where  Francis  Ba- 
con died  is  in  Highgate  The  Whittington  Stone  at 
the  foot  of  Highgate  Hill  is  supposed  to  have  boon 
Dick  Whittmgton's  resting  place  when  ho  heard  the 
Bow  Bells  of  London  recalling  him 

Highgate,  town  (pop  1,647),  extreme  NW  Vt  ,  on 
Lake  Charnplam,  a  port  of  entry  at  the  Canadian 
line  The  village  Highgate  Spt  ings  is  a  resort  J  CJ 
Saxe  was  born  here 

Highland.  1  City  (pop  '1,820),  SW  III  ,  ENE  of  St 
Louis,  in  a  dairy  and  farm  area  founded  1831  by 
Swiss  settlers,  me  1863  Its  manufactures  include 
pipe  organs,  trucks,  and  shoos  2  Residential  town 
(pop  2,723).  Lake  co  ,  NW  Ind  ,  SE  of  Chicago, 
settled  1850.  me  1910 

Highland  Falls,  resort  village  (pop  3,711),  SE  N  Y  , 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  and  S  of  West 
Point,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  1800,  me  1906 

Highland  fling,  national  danco  of  Highland  Scot- 
land It  is  danced  to  the  mu«ic  of  the  STRATHSPEY 
by  four  or  more  persons  and  has  its  "fling"  in  a 
kicking  gesture 

Highland  Park.  1  City  (pop  14,470),  NE  III  ,  a 
suburb  of  Chicago  on  Lake  Michigan,  settled  1834, 
me  1867  Havmia  Park  is  a  Chicago  summer 
music  center  Fort  Shei  idan,  an  tirmv  post,  is  near. 
2  City  (pop  50,810).  SE  Mich  ,  within  the  confines 
of  Detroit,  laid  out  1818,  me  as  a  village  1889,  as  a 
city  1918  It  grew  mainly  after  Henry  Ford  set  up 
a  factory  hero  (1909)  Since  1920  automobile  mak- 
ing has  given  way  to  other  industries,  notably 
steel-tube  making  3  Borough  (pop  9,002),  E  N  J  , 
on  the  Hantan  opposite  New  Brunswick,  me  1905 
4  Town  (pop  10,228),  N  Texas,  adjoining  Dallas, 
settled  1907,  me  1913  It  is  a  residential  suburb 

Highlands,  borough  (pop  2,076),  E  N  J  ,  a  coast  re- 
sort near  Sandy  Hook,  me  1900 

Highlands,  mountainous  country  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  Great  Britain  It  includes  the  Scottish 
c  ounties  of  Sutherland,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  Inver- 
ness, and  Argyll  and  parts  of  Nairn,  Moray,  Banff, 
Aberdeen,  Perth,  Stirling,  and  Dumbarton  The 
Highland  Line  is  usually  said  to  run  roughly  from 
Moray  Firth  in  a  great  east-bulging  curve  to  Dum- 
barton, and  Highlands  and  Lowlands  are  considered 
to  be  separated  partly  by  the  Grampians  The 
Hebrides  are  included  in  the  Highlands  in  common 
parlance  Until  its  decline  in  the  19th  cent  the 
Scottish  Gac'lic  language  was  the  chief  fact  of  High- 
land culture,  which  resisted  innovations  from  Eng- 
land and  the  Lowlands  with  singular  tenacity  The 
distinctive  superficial  marks  of  the  Highlands,  the 
dross  and  the  <  Ian  system,  now  in  desuetude  except 
as  sentimental  archaisms,  were  products  of  the  late 
Middle  Ages  The  dress,  including  the  kilt,  tartan, 
sporran,  tarn,  and  dirk,  was  outlawed  by  the 
British  government  m  the  18th  cent  ,  when  it  be- 
came alarmed  at  the  continual  interest  m  the 
Jacobite  cause  (see  JACOBITES)  which  animated  the 
Highlands — the  Highlands  had  furnished  the  back- 
bone of  the  risings  of  1715  and  1745  Not  all  tho 
Highlands  rose  to  support  the  Stuarts,  but  enough 
did  to  make  the  lost  cause  the  inspiration  for  a 
great  levival  in  GAELIC  MTERATURE  and  Highland 
feeling  The  British  government  set  out  systemat- 
ically to  crush  the  families  that  had  led  m  the 
revolts  These  were  the  so-called  "broken  clana  " 
So  successful  was  the  suppression  that  one  of  the 
greatest  clans  of  Scotland,  Clan  Chattan,  simply 
disappeared  as  a  unit  In  the  19th  cent ,  as  the 
language  and  Highland  feeling  declined,  the  gov- 


ernment allowed  the  revival  of  the  dress  and  the 
cultivation  of  bagpipes,  which  had  long  been  the 
national  musical  instrument  of  Scotland  Before 
the  Jacobite  uprisings  that  so  sharply  changed 
Highland  culture,  the  history  of  the  region  is  not 
well  known  Its  rather  vague  political  importance 
sank  when  MALCOLM  III  turned  the  monarchy 
definitely  away  from  the  Highlands,  and  except 
when  raids  of  Highland  marauders  in  the  Low  ands 
made  punitive  expeditions  necessary  the  Scottish 
government  left  the  Highland  lairds  to  run  their 
own  affairs  Then  and  now  the  barrenness  of  the 
country  made  foi  poverty  and  simple  living  In  the 
remote  fastnesses  old  customs  and  superstitions  sur- 
vive more  than  anywhere  else  in  the  British  Isles, 
and  many  of  the  Highlanders  have  remained  Roman 
Catholic  to  the  present  despite  tho  vigor  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation  This  persistence  of  old 
ways  and  tho  ruggedly  beautiful  scenery  have 
made  the  Highlands  prominent  in  English  and 
Scottish  romantic  literature  See  W  F  Skene, 
Celtic  Scotland  (3  vols  ,  2d  ed  ,  1886-90)  and  The 
HighJaruters  of  Scotlaiul  (2d  ed  ,  1902),  T  B  John- 
ston and  J  A  Robertson,  Historical  Geography  of 
the  Clans  of  Scotland  (1872),  A  R  H  Moncnoff, 
The  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland  (1926) 

Highmore,  city  (pop  1,136),  co  seat  01  Hyde  co  , 
central  S  Dak.,  ENE  of  Pierre  It  is  a  farm  trade 
center ,  an  agr  icultural  oxpei  iment  station  is  near  by 

High  Point,  city  (pop  38,495),  central  N  C  ,  SW  of 
Greensboro,  m  the  piedmont,  settled  before  1750, 
laid  out  1853,  me  1859  It  has  city-manager  gov- 
ernment and  is  an  industrial  center,  noted  for  its 
furniture  and  hosiery  mills  It  is  the  seat  of  High 
Point  College  (coeducational) 

High  Point  State  Park,  extreme  NW  N  J ,  NW  of 
Sussex,  c  10,900  acres  of  forest  land  on  Kittatmny 
Mt  Included  is  High  Point  (c  1,801  ft  ),  highest 
point  m  New  Jersey,  from  which  throo  states  can  be 
soon  The  par  k  offers  summer  and  winter  spoi  ts 

High  River,  town  (pop  1,674),  S  Alta ,  on  tho 
Highwood  river  and  S  of  Calgary  The  Tumer 
Valley  oil  fields  are  18  mi  away 

Highspire,  borough  (pop  2  371),  SE  Pa  ,  near  Har- 
nsburg,  settled  1775,  laid  out  1814,  me  1867 

High  Springs,  city  (pop  2,010),  N  central  Fla  ,  NW 
of  Gainesville,  founded  c  1885  It  is  a  trade  and 
shipping  center  for  a  faiin  area  and  has  railroad 
shops 

Hightstown,  borough  (pop  3,486),  central  N  J  ,  be- 
tween Trenton  und  Freehold,  settled  1721,  me 
1853  There  is  a  rug  factory,  and  the  Peddio  School 
for  boy  s  is  here  Near  by  is  the  site  of  Jersey  Home- 
steads, tt  government-aided  experiment  in  coopera- 
tive farming  and  manufacturing,  launched  in  1933 
but  sold  in  1940  and  niter  named  Roosevelt 

highway,  see  RO\D 

Highwood,  city  (pop  3,707),  NE  111  ,  on  Lake 
Michigan  NNW  of  Evanston,  me  1888 

High  Wycombe  (wl'kum),  officially  Cheppmg  Wy- 
combe,  municipal  borough  (pop  27,988),  Bucking- 
hamshire, England,  WNW  of  London  There  are 
traces  of  ancient  British  occupation  and  remains  of 
a  Roman  station  near  by  Furniture,  shoos,  and 
farm  machinery  are  made  here  The  parish  church 
dates  partly  from  the  13th  cent 

Hilanon,  Saint  (hlln'iftin),  d  c  371,  Syrian  hermit 
He  lived  with  St  Anthony  of  Egypt  for  some  time, 
but  returned  to  the  hermit's  life  in  Palestine  By 
360  he  had  attracted  so  many  disciples  that  for  se- 
clusion he  left  his  country  St  Jerome  wrote  his 
life  Feast  Oct  21 

Hilary  of  Aries,  Saint  (hl'lurfi,  arl),  d  449,  Gallo- 
Roman  churchman  Forsaking  riches,  ho  entered 
the  monastery  at  Lerms  He  was  made  archbishop 
of  Aries  (c  429)  against  his  wishes  As  head  of  tho 
church  in  Gaul,  Hilary  hastily  deposed  two  bish- 
opw  They  thereupon  appealed  to  Pope  St  LKO  I, 
who  sheared  tho  seo  of  Arlos  of  its  metropolitan 
powers,  enouncing  tho  sovereignty  of  Rome  Later, 
Leo  referred  to  him  as  "Hilary  of  sacred  memory  " 
Feast  May  5 

Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Saint  (ht'lure,  poitCrz',  poi'tya), 
c  315-367,  Doctor  of  tho  Church,  bishop  of  Poitiers 
from  353  A  convert  from  paganism,  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  supporter  of  Athanasms  against 
ARIANISM  For  his  zeal  he  was  exiled  (c  366) 
After  his  return  (360)  he  aided  LIBKRIUS  in  the  at- 
tempt to  purge  the  West  of  Ananism  He  wrote 
many  theological  works,  of  which  the  chief,  in- 
cluding the  historically  valuable  De  synodis  and  the 
De  tnnitale,  were  directed  against  the  Arians  He 
also  composed  allegorical  interpretations  of  the 
Bible  and  sacred  poetry  His  hymns  were  impor- 
tant in  early  development  of  the  form  Feast 
Jan  14  and,  in  England,  Jan  13  (Hilarymas)  Hil- 
ary term,  in  English  courts  and  schools,  begins  Jan 
1 1  Soo  A  Select  Library  of  Nicene  and  Pont-Nicene 
Fathers,  W  N  Myers,  od  and  tr  ,  The  Hymns  of 
Saint  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (1928) 

Hilda,  Saint.  614-80,  English  abbess  of  Win  thy,  a 
princess  of  Northumbria  About  647  she  set  out  to 
go  to  a  convent  m  France,  but  was  recalled  by  St 
Aidan  to  found  a  convent  on  the  banks  of  the  Wear. 
In  657  St  Hilda  founded  the  abbey  later  called 
Whithy  Her  strong  personality  made  her  the 
greatest  figure  m  the  Church  m  N  England,  and 
the  Synod  of  Whitby  (664)  met  in  her  abbey  to 
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settle  the  differences  in  ecclesiastical  use  between 
the  English  and  the  Celts  Bede  is  the  source  for 
her  life  Feast  Nov  17 

Hildebert  of  Lavardin  (hH'duburt,  l&'vurdm;  lu- 
vard6'),  c.1056-1133,  French  churchman,  bishop 
of  Le  Mans  (1090-1125)  and  archbishop  of  Tours 
(1125-33)  lie  was  taken  prisoner  when  Le  Mans 
was  captured  (1099)  by  William  II  and  was  carried 
away  to  England,  where  he  spent  a  year  When  he 
was  at  Tours  he  came  into  conflict  with  Louis  VI 
of  France  over  the  king's  supposed  right  to  present 
the  deanery  of  Tours  Hildobert  attended  the  First 
Lateian  Council  He  completed  the  cathedral  at 
Le  Mans  He  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers 
of  his  period,  especially  noteworthy  are  his  Latin 
hymns  and  poems  He  wrote  several  eleven,  a 
mythological  poem  on  tho  destruction  of  Troy, 
liven  of  St  Hugh  of  Cluny  and  St  Mary  of  Egypt, 
and  miscellaneous  works,  such  as  an  interpretation 
of  the  Mass  There  is  no  critical  edition 

Hildebrand    see  GREGORY  VII.  SAINT 

Hildebrand,  Adolf  von  (a'ddlf  fun  hll'dubnint), 
1R47-1921,  German  sculptor  and  author  He 
studied  m  Munich  and  in  Italy,  where  he  spent  18 
yeais  He  is  best  known  for  his  public  monuments 
and  fountains  in  Bremen,  Jena,  Munich,  and  Stras- 
bourg and  for  his  realistic  portrait  busts,  e  g  ,  those 
oi  Clara  Schumann  and  Arnold  Boeckhn  Hildc- 
brand  expressed  his  theories  on  art  in  The  Problem 
of  Form  (Eng  tr  .  1907) 

Hildebrand,  Lay  of  (hTl'dubrand,  -brunt),  fragment 
of  an  epic  in  mixed  Low  ami  High  German,  com- 
posed c  800  Discovered  in  a  monastery,  on  the 
back  of  another  manuscript,  it  tells  how  Hilde- 
brand, armorer  of  Dietrich  of  Bern,  faces  m  battle 
his  son  Hadubrand,  who  does  not  know  him  A 
continuation  appeared  in  the  1  Jth  rent 

Hildebnmdt,  Eduard  (a'dooart  hll'du  brant),  1818- 
68,  Geiman  marine  and  landscape  painter  Ho 
traveled  extensively  to  obtain  subjects  for  his  work 
and  in  1862-64  undertook  a  trip  aiound  the  world 
for  his  patron,  Frederick  William  IV,  returning 
with  some  400  water  colois  Charactenstic  are  his 
Brazilian  Primeval  Forest  and  The  Hay  of  Narfes 
(Metropolitan  Mus  ) 

Hildegard  of  Bmgen,  Saint  (hil'dugurd,  btng'On), 
109H-1179,  German  Benedictine  nun  iShe  lived 
in  a  community  near  Bmgen,  later  (before  1150) 
she  lorl  a  group  in  founding  a  new  convent  on  tho 
Rupertsberg,  W  of  the  Rhine  When  she  was  in 
her  40s  St  Hildegard  rovealod  that  from  childhood 
she  hud  had  visions  and  admonitions,  and  at  her 
superior's  command  she  had  many  of  them  set 
down.  These  spread  her  reputation,  and  high  arid 
low  came  to  seek  her  advice  on  every  subject  Her 
skill  in  medicine  and  her  success  in  prediction  were 
especially  esteemed  She,  traveled  on  missions  all 
over  Germany  Besides  Snma,  the  account  of 
visions,  her  writings  t  reat  various  subjects,  as  medi- 
cine, the  natural  world,  dogmatic  theologv,  and  the 
Christian  life  Many  of  her  letters  are  extant,  her 
coi respondents  included  four  popes,  two  emperors, 
and  St  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  See  L  Menzies, 
Mirrors  of  the  Holy  (1928),  H  O  Taylor,  The 
Mediaeval  Mind  (1925) 

Hilde$heim  (hll'dus-hlm),  nty  (1939  pop  72,101, 
1940  pop  59,909)  Hanover,  central  Get  many,  SE 
of  Hanover  city  Before  its  virtual  destruction  in 
the  Second  World  War  it  was  of  great  historic  and 
cultural  interest  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  found- 
ed in  815  by  Emperor  Louis  I  und  owed  much  to 
St  Berward  (llth  cent)  The  bishops  of  Hildes- 
heim  later  became  tenitonal  princes  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  Secularized  in  1803,  the  bishopric 
passed  to  Prussia,  then  to  Westphalia,  and  (1815) 
to  Hanover  Among  the  monuments  destroyed  or 
heavily  damaged  in  the  Second  World  War  are  the 
Romanesque  cathedral  (llth  cent  )  and  the  cele- 
brated Knochenhaueiamtshaus  | butchers'  guild- 
house),  built  in  1529,  a  high-gabled  structure  with 
intricate  carvings  on  its  timbered  facade  The 
Romanesque  Church  of  Si  Michael  (llth  cent), 
only  partly  damaged,  is  to  bo  rebuilt,  as  aie  many 
others  of  the  medieval  and  Renaissance  buildings 
Hildesheim  has  a  diversified  light  industn 

Hildreth,  Richard,  1807-65,  American  historian,  b 
Deerfield,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard,  1826  From  1832 
to  1838  he  was  the  leading  editoual  writer  of  the 
Boston  Daily  Atlas  In  addition  to  writing  contro- 
versial pamphlets  and  contiibuting  to  magazines, 
Hildreth  wrote  Banks,  Banking,  and  Paper  Cur- 
rencies (1840),  Despotism  in  America  (1840),  a 
discussion  of  slavery,  a  novel,  The  Slave,  01 ,  Mem- 
oirs of  Archy  Moore  (1830),  which  went  through 
many  editions  in  England,  France,  and  America; 
and  two  books  wntten  m  an  inductive,  scientific 
manner,  Theory  of  Morals  (1844)  and  Theory  of 
Politics  (1853)  His  chief  work,  however,  was  The 
History  of  the  United  States  (6  vols  ,  1849-52),  an 
accurate  though  uninspired  treatment  of  Ameiican 
history  to  the  year  1821  from  a  Federalist  point  of 
view.  See  biography  by  D.  E  Emerson  (1946); 
M.  M  Pingel,  An  American  Utilitarian  (1948). 

Hilen  (hi'-),  the  same  as  HOLON  1. 

HOgard,  Eugene  Woldemar  (hli'gilrd),  1833-1916, 
Ameiican  agricultural  chemist  and  geologist, 
Ph  D  Univ.  of  Heidelberg,  1853  Born  in  Germany, 
he  was  brought  to  the  United  States  in  1836.  He 
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was  professor  (1874-1904)  of  agricultural  chemistry 
at  the  Umv  of  California  and  director  (1888-1904) 
of  the  California  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  was  an  authority  on  soil  chemistry  and  on  the 
reclamation  of  alkali  lands  His  writings  include 
Soils  (1906) 

ailkiah  (-kl'u)  [Heb  ,-God  is  my  portion]  1  High 
pi  lest  under  King  Josiah  and  a  leader  in  his  revival 
of  religion  2  Kings  22,  2.i,  2  Chron  34,  35  2 
Father  of  Jeremiah  Jer  11  3  Father  of  ELIAKIM 
2  4  Merante  Levites  1  Chron  645,  2611  5 
Father  of  GEMAIUAH  2  6  Companion  of  Ezra 
Neh  84  7  Levite  who  leturned  with  Zerubbabel 
Neh  127,21 

Hill,  Ambrose  Powell,  1825-65,  Confederate  gen- 
oral,  b  Culpeper,  Va  ,  grad  West  Point,  1847  He 
served  briefly  in  the  Mexican  War  and  had  a  varied 
army  career  until  he  resigned  in  March,  1861,  to 
fight  for  the  Confederacy  After  fighting  at  Wil- 
hamsburg  in  the  PKNINSULMI  CAMPAIGN,  Hill  was 
promoted  major  general  (May,  1862;  His  division 
was  heavily  engaged  in  the  SFVEN  DAYS  B \TTLK8 
He  fought  under  T  J  (Stonewall)  Jackson  from 
July,  1862,  until  Jackson's  death  Hill's  "light 
division,"  noted  for  its  fast  marching,  saved  the 
day  for  Stonewall  at  Cedar  Mt  ,  just  before  the 
second  battle  of  BULL  HUN  (Aug  ,  1862),  and  by 
Hill's  opportune  return  to  Lee  in  the  ANTIBTAM 
CAMPAIGN,  Gen  Ambrose  Burnside's  attack  was 
repulsed  When  Jackson  was  mortally  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  CHANCLLLORSVILLB,  he  turned  his 
command  over  to  Hill,  but  Hill  himself  was  soon 
wounded,  and  J  E  B  Stuart  took  over  In  re- 
organizing tho  'Vrmy  of  Northern  Virginia  after 
Jackson's  death,  Lee  gave  the  new  id  Corps  to  Hill, 
who,  though  impetuous,  was  an  excellent  fighter 
Hill  was  thereupon  promoted  lieutenant  general 
(May,  186.*)  His  corps  brought  on  the  fighting  in 
the  GETTYSBURG  c \MPAIUN,  and  Hill  directed  the 
battle  on  July  1,  186  i  He  was  at  the  head  of  his 
coi ps  through  most  of  the  WILDERNESS  CAMPAIGN 
(18b4)  and  in  tho  defense  of  PETERSBURG  (1864- 
65)  In  the  assault  that  finally  broke  Lee's  lines  at 
Petersburg  (April  2,  1865),  Hill,  with  characteristic 
impulsiveness,  went  out  to  rallv  his  troops  and  was 
killed  See  D  S  Freeman,  Lees  Lieutenants  (.i 
vols,  1912-44) 

Hill,  Archibald  Vivian,  1886-,  English  physiologist 
lie  became  reseaich  piofessor  of  the  Rovul  Society 
in  1926  and  seived  as  the  society's  secretary  from 
1935  to  1 945  Foi  his  work  on  the  thei  modv  narmcs 
of  muscular  activity  he  shared  with  Otto  Meveihof 
the  1922  Nobel  Piize  in  Physiology  and  Medicine 
He  wiote  Mmcnlai  Activity  (1925)  and  Living 
Machinery  (1927) 

Hill,  Benjamin  Harvey,  1823-82,  American  states- 
man, b  Jasper  co  ,  Gu  ,  giad  Umv  of  Gcotgia, 
1843  A  highly  successful  lawvei  and  Whig  poli- 
tician, he  supported  tho  Whig-Democratic  alliance 
which  earned  Georgia  in  favoi  of  the  Compromise 
of  1850  When  the  Whig  party  was  dissolved  he 
joined  tho  Know-Nothing  movement  Hill  opposed 
secession  but  accepted  his  state's  decision  and  in 
the  Civil  War  was  a  lo\al  suppotter  of  President 
Davis  in  tho  Confederate  Senate  In  Congioss 
after  1875,  as  a  leading  oritoi  foi  the  Southern 
c  auso,  he  rowon  the  popularity  he  lost  m  the  Recon- 
struction days  foi  his  submission  to  radical  Repub- 
lican policies  He  was  elected  U  S  Senatoi  in  1877 
See  II  J  Peaioe,  Jt  ,  Benjamin  H  Hill  Secession 
and  Reconstruction  (1928) 

Hill,  Daniel  Harvey,  1821-89,  Confederate  general, 
b  YorkDistiict.SC,  grad  West  Point,  1842  Ho 
won  the  brevets  of  niaioi  and  captain  in  the  Mexi- 
can War  Hill  icsigned  fiom  the  annv  m  1819,  was 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Washington  College 
(now  Washington  and  Lee  Umv  )  fiom  1849  to 
1854  and  at  Davidson  College  from  1854  to  1859, 
and  was  supeuntendent  of  the  North  Carolina  Mili- 
tary Institute  from  1859  to  1861  At  the  beginning 
of  tho  Civil  War  he  commanded  the  1st  North 
Carolina  Regiment  but  soon  iose  to  a  Confedeiate 
major  generalcy  His  division  rondeiod  distin- 
guished set  vice  at  Fan  Oaks  in  the  PENINSULAR 
CAMPAIGN,  in  tho  SKVEV  DA\S  BvriLfca,  and  at 
South  Mt  m  the  ANTIETAM  CAMPAIGN  (1862)  In 
1863  Hill  commanded  the  Dist  of  North  Carolina, 
defended  Richmond  when  Lee  was  conducting  the 
Gettysburg  campaign,  and  fought  under  Braxton 
BRIGQ  at  Chickamauga  m  the  CHATTANOOCM  CAM- 
PAIGN With  otheis  of  Bragg's  subordinates  he 
petitioned  Piesident  Davis  to  remove  that  geneial 
from  command,  but  Davis,  favoring  Bragg,  re- 
moved Hill  himself  He  then  had  no  active  com- 
mand until  the  last  days  of  the  war,  w  hen  he  fought 
undei  J  E  Johnston  against  Sherman  at  Bcnton- 
ville,  N  C  After  the  war  he  settled  in  Charlotte, 
N  C  ,  where  he  established  a  monthly  magazine  and 
a  weekly  paper  As  president  of  the  Umv  of  Ar- 
kansas (1877-84)  and  of  the  Middle  Georgia  Mili- 
tary and  Agricultural  College  (1886-89),  he  empha- 
sized industrial  and  agricultural  training  foi  better 
education  in  the  South  See  D  S  Freeman,  Lee'i 
Lieutenants  (3  vols  ,  1942-44). 
Hill,  David  Bennett,  1843-1910,  American  politi- 
cian, b  Montour  Falls,  N.Y  He  entered  law  and 
politics,  becoming  the  upstate  boss  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  New  York.  He  served  as  state  log- 
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islator  and,  as  lieutenant  governor,  succeeded  to 
the  governorship  in  1885  upon  Grover  Cleveland's 
resignation.  Then  he  was  elected  goveinor  (1885), 
and  reelected  (1888)  As  U  8  Senator  (1892-97), 
ho  fought  the  free-silver  wing  m  his  own  party 

Hill,  James  Jerome,  1838-1916,  American  railroal 
builder,  b  Ontario,  Canada  He  wont  to  St  Paul, 
Minn  ,  in  1856,  became  a  clerk  for  a  line  of  Mis- 
sissippi steamboats,  and  was  later  a  forwarding 
agent  for  the  steamboat  line  and  for  the  St  Paul 
and  Pacific  RR  He  envisioned  the  expansion  of 
farming,  trade,  and  industry  in  the  farther  North- 
west (fiom  Minnesota  to  tho  Rockies)  and  allied 
himself  with  capitalists  to  promote  that  develop- 
ment Ho  was  a  partner  of  Norman  Kittson  in  a 
steamboat  line  between  Fort  Abercrombie  on  the 
Dakota  frontier  and  Fort  Garr>  (now  Winnipeg)  m 
Canada  With  Kittson,  Donald  Alexander  Smith 
(later  Baron  STUVTHCONA  AND  MOUNT  ROYAL),  and 
Sir  George  Stephen,  he  bought  (1878)  the  St  Paul 
and  Pacific  It  was  completed  to  the  Canadian 
bolder  Then  Hill  undertook  what  was  probably 
the  gicatewt  feat  of  lailroad  building  in  the  United 
States  He  carried  the  line  westward,  reaching 
Groat  Falls,  Mont  (wluth  he  had  helped  to  found), 
in  1887  and  completing  it  across  the  mountains  to 
tho  Pacific  at  Seattle  in  1893,  this  he  accomplished 
despite  the  appalling  difficulties  of  the  terrain  and 
the  lack  of  tho  Federal  assistance  showered  so  gen- 
erously on  the  eailier  transcontinental  roads  Fur- 
thermore, the  construction  involved  no  financial 
scandals  Ho  pioneered  in  having  "farm  demon- 
stration" trains  and  by  his  eloquent  publicity  per- 
suaded thousands  of  farmers  to  settle  in  Montana, 
where  unfortunately  many  of  them  were  later 
ruined  by  drought  Hill  in  1890  consolidated  his 
rail  properties  into  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company  His  great  rival,  the  Northern  Pacific, 
got  into  difficulties  in  the  Panic  of  1893,  and  he  was 
the  leader  in  its  reorganization  When  the  courts 
prevented  a  union  of  the  two  roads,  Hill's  financial 
ally,  J  Pierpont  Morgan,  took  over  the  Northern 
Pacific,  and  a  community  of  interests  was  main- 
tained In  1901  the  two  acted  jointly  to  gam  en- 
trance to  Chicago  bv  purchasing  the  Clucago,  Bur- 
lington &  Qumcy  (commonly  called  the  Burling- 
ton) Morgan  and  Hill  thus  forestalled  Hill's  rival, 
E  H  Harnman,  who  also  wanted  the  Burlington 
A  violent  financial  struggle  ensued  Hill  and  Mor- 
gan set  up  the  Noithern  Secunties  Company  as  a 
holding  company  for  the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific  systems,  but  this  was  dissolved  by 
order  of  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  as  a  violation  of 
the  Sherman  \nti-Tiust  Act  Hill  was,  however, 
victorious  m  his  fight  with  Harnman  He  retired 
from  the  presidency  of  the  Great  Northern  m  1907, 
but  remained  on  the  board  until  1912  Hill  also 
assisted  in  tho  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
He  built  and  endowed  the  Hill  Reference  Library 
in  St  Paul  He  wrote  Highways  of  Progress  (1910) 
See  biography  by  J  G  Pyle  (1916) 

Hill,  Octavia.  1838-1912,  English  social  reformer, 
a  pioneer  in  housing  reform  1  ler  school  foi  working 
women  increased  hei  interest  in  their  living  condi- 
tions In  18f>4,  with  the  financial  aid  of  Ruskm,  she, 
began  her  work  of  buving  and  renovating  tene- 
ments In  her  housing  projects  and  other  social 
welfare  interests,  Miss  Hill  had  the  invaluable  as- 
sistance of  her  sistei,  Miranda  Hill  (1830-1910) 
See  Life  of  Octavia  Hill,  as  Toll  in  Her  Letters  (ed 
bv  C  E  Maurice,  1913),  biography  by  Enid 
Moberl>  Bell  (1942) 

Hill,  Sir  Rowland,  1795-1879,  English  educator, 
inventor,  and  postal  reformer  He  introduced  the 
system  of  self-government  m  his  school  at  Hazel- 
wood  in  Birmingham  Aftei  hia  retirement  from 
teaching  (18.M)  Ihll  invented  a  rotary  printing 
pi  ess  and  evolved  a  system  of  penny  postage  which 
was  finally  adopted  in  1839  From  1854  to  his 
retirement  from  public  office  in  1861  ho  was  secre- 
tary to  the  Post  Office  He  was  knighted  in  1860 
See  biographies  bv  G  Birkbeck  Hill  (1880)  and 
E  C  Smvtho  (1907) 

Htllah  or  Hilla  (both  hY'lu),  town  (pop  c  30,000), 
Iraq,  on  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates  river  It  is 
largely  built  of  material  taken  from  the  ruins  of 
riear-bv.  ancient  Babylon.  Products  me lude  dates 
and  textiles 

Hillburn,  village  (pop  1,161),  SE  N  Y ,  m  the 
Rainapos  at  the  N  J  line,  me  1893 

Hill  City,  city  (pop  1,115).  co  seat  of  Giaham  co  , 
NW  Kansas,  on  tho  South  Fork  of  the  Solomon,  m 
a  wheat  area,  laid  out  1880,  me  1888 

Hillebrand,  William  Francis  (hl'lubrand*).  1853- 
1925,  American  chemist,  b  Honolulu,  studied  in 
Germany  A  pioneer  in  mineral  anal>sis,  he  was 
connected  with  the  US  Geological  Survey  (1880- 
1908)  and  from  1908  was  chiet  chemist  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  His  works  include  Some  Prince 
pies  and  Methods  of  Rock  Analysis  (1900)  and  The 
Analysis  of  Silicate  and  Carbonate  Rocks  (1907). 

Hillel  (lul'Cl),  fathei  of  ABDON  1. 

Hillel,  fl  JO  B  C  -AD  10,  c  elobrated  Jewish  scholar, 
ancestor  of  the  patriarchs  who  led  the  Jews  until 
A  D.  c  400,  b.  Babylon  He  was  president  of  the 
Sanhedrin  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  systematic 
legal  interpretation  of  the  Midrash.  He  was  tho 
great  spiritual  and  ethical  leader  of  bis  generation. 
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His  most  famous  ethical  maxim  is,  "Do  not  unto 
others  that  which  is  hateful  unto  thee  "  Many 
others  of  his  sayings  approximate  the  teachings  of 
Christ  Hw  chief  opponent  Has  SHAMMAI  Sec 
Enul  Schurer,  The  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of 
Christ  (1924). 

Hilhard,  Henry  Washington  (hfl'yurd),  1808-92, 
U  S  Representative  from  \labama,  b  Favette- 
ville,  N  C  ,  grad  South  Carolina  College  (now  the 
(Jmv  of  South  Carolina).  182(5  Admitted  to  the 
Georgia  bar  m  1829,  he  was  professor  of  English 
literature  (1831-34)  at  the  Umv  of  Alabama  and 
then  began  to  pra<  tice  law  at  Montgomery,  Ala 
He  was  a  state  representative  (1836-38)  and  U  S 
charge  d'affaires  (1842-44)  in  Belgium  before  serv- 
ing (1845-51)  m  Congress  Milliard,  an  able  Whig 
speaker,  was  the  chief  opponent  of  secession  m 
Alabama  and  engaged  in  many  debates  with  the 
"fire-eater"  William  L  YANCEY  At  the  state  con- 
vention of  1851  he  was  responsible  for  tho  declara- 
tion that  secession  was  unconstitutional,  but  in 
1861  he  led  a  losing  fight  against  adoption  of  Ala- 
bama's ordinance  of  secession  Lincoln's  oall  for 
volunteers  was  an  act  which  he  also  considered  un- 
<  onstitutional,  and  he  thereupon  joined  the  Con- 
federate forces,  but  served  only  briefly  in  the  Civil 
War  He  was  U  8  minister  to  Brazil  from  1877 
to  1881  He  wrote  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures  at 
Home  and  Abroad  (1892) 

Hilhard,  Nicholas,  1537-1619,  English  miniature 
painter,  trained  as  a  goldsmith  He  was  court 
pamtoi  to  Elizabeth  and  to  James  I  The  first  true 
miniaturist  in  England,  Hilhard  was  self-taught 
He  painted  meticulously  on  card  or  vellum,  even 
on  the  backs  of  playing  cards  Much  of  his  work  is 
at  Windsor  Castle  and  in  the  private  collections  of 
England,  Queen  Elizabeth  is  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gaflory,  London  An  exhibition  of  101  of  his  min- 
iatures was  held  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum, London,  in  1947  A  work  on  immatuie  paint- 
ing, The  Art  of  Limning,  is  attributed  to  Hilhard 
Hillis,  Newell  D wight,  1858-1929,  American  Con- 
gregational minister  He  was  pastor  (1899-1924) 
of  the  famous  Pl\ mouth  Church  (Congregational), 
Brooklyn,  N  Y.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher  and 
a  widely  known  lecturer  His  books  include  Great 
Boohs  as  Life-Teachert  (1899)  and  Great  Men  as 
Prophets  of  a  New  Era  (1922) 

Hillman,  Sidney,  1887-1946,  American  labor  leader, 
b  Lithuania  He  entered  the  United  States  111 
1907,  became  a  clothing  worker,  led  a  successful 
strike,  and  rose  to  the  piesidency  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  (1915)  He  promoted 
union-management  cooperation  and  started  many 
novel  union  practices,  such  as  cooperative  housing 
and  banking  One  of  the  founders  of  the  C  I  O  ,  he 
was  its  vice  president  from  1935  to  1940  A  moder- 
ate, opposed  to  labor  schism,  he  directed  the  labor 
sections  of  the  Office  of  Production  Management 
(later  the  WPB)  from  1940  to  1942  Through  the 
CIO  Political  Action  Committee,  of  which  he  was 
head  from  its  start  (1943)  until  his  death,  he  sought 
labor  support  for  political  platforms  favored  by 
unions,  especially  President  Roosevelt's  New  Deal 
He  was  also  a  founder  of  the  American  Labor  party 
and  its  chairman  (1944-45)  As  C  I  O  delegate  at 
world  labor  parhns,  he  helped  create  the  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  (1945) 
Hillquit,  Morris,  1869-1933,  American  lawyer  and 
Socialist  leader,  b  Riga,  Latvia  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1886  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
right  wing  or  constitutional  Socialists  in  their 
revolt  against  the  radical  leadership  of  Daniel  DK 
LBON  in  1897  This  revolt  split  the  Socialist  Labor 
party  and  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic party,  which  evolved  into  tho  present  So- 
cialist party  Hillquit  from  the  beginning  was  the 
dominant  theorist  and  tactician  of  the  party,  rep- 
resenting it  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Socialist  and  Labor  International  As  a  lawyer  he 
served  labor  in  many  legal  struggles,  but  he  also 
gave  expert  service  to  capitalist  corporations,  a 
course  of  action  which  frequently  brought  criticism 
from  his  party  He  was  a  prominent  pacifist  at  the 
time  of  the  first  World  War  He  was  his  party's 
candidate  for  mayor  of  New  York  city  twice  and 
for  Congressman  five  times  In  1924  he  led  the 
Socialists  into  La  Follette's  Progressive  party  He 
wrote  History  of  Socialism  in  the  United  State* 
(1903),  Socialism  in  Theory  and  Practice  (1909), 
From  Marx  to  Lenin  (1921),  and  the  autobiography 
Loose  Leaves  from  a  Buty  Life  (1934) 
Hillsboro.  1  City  (pop  4,514),  co  seat  of  Mont- 
gomery co  ,  S  central  III ,  8SE  of  Springfield,  m  a 
farm  and  coal  area,  inc  1865  Metal  products  are 
made  here  2  City  (pop  1,580),  central  Kansas,  N 
of  Wichita,  in  the  Cottonwood  valley,  laid  out 
1879,  me  1884  It  IB  largely  a  Mennomte  com- 
munity engaged  in  winter-wheat  and  corn  produc- 
tion Tabor  College  is  here  8  Town  (pop  2,269), 
S  N  H  ,  on  the  Contoocook  and  WSW  of  Concord, 
settled  1741,  abandoned  1744  during  the  Indian 
war,  me  1772  It  has  textile  mills.  The  home  of 
Franklin  Pierce  was  restored  in  1925  See  G  W. 
Browne,  The  History  of  HVlsborough,  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1736-1921  (1921).  4  Town  (pop  1,311),  co 
seat  of  Orange  co ,  central  N  C.,  NW  of  Durham, 
settled  before  1700,  platted  1754.  An  early  capital 
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of  the  province  of  North  Carolina,  it  was  the  scene 
of  disturbances  by  the  Regulators  (see  REGULATOR 
MOVEMKVT)  The  town  has  textile,  furniture,  and 
tobacco  plants  Thomas  Hart  Benton  was  born 
here  5  City  (pop  1,338),  co  seat  of  Traill  co,, 
E  N  Dak  ,  on  the  Goose  river  and  NNW  of  Fargo, 
m  a  farm  area,  laid  out  1880,  mo  1881  6  Village 
(pop  4,713),  co  seat  of  Highland  co  ,  8W  Ohio,  E 
of  Cincinnati ,  platted  1807  It  m  a  trade  center  for 
a  farm,  livestock,  and  dairy  area  Farm  machinery 
is  made  In  1873  the  Women's  Temperance  Cru- 
sade was  founded  here  by  a  group  of  local  women 
Several  mound  builders'  forts  are  near  by  7  City 
(pop  3,747),  co  seat  of  Washington  co ,  NW 
Oregon,  W  of  Portland  in  the  fertile  Willamette 
valley,  settled  c  1845,  mo  1876  Quick-freeamg 
and  packing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  done  here. 
8  City  (1940  pop  7,799,  1947  estimated  pop 
10,500),  co  seat  of  Hill  co  ,  N  central  Texas,  SSW 
of  Dallas,  me  1853  In  the  rich  hlackland  region, 
it  has  cotton-processing  plants,  textile  mills,  and 
other  small  industries  The  area  also  has  dairying 
and  livestock  breeding  There  is  a  junior  college 
and  a  well-known  children's  home  9  City  (pop 
1,146),  central  Wis  .  on  the  Baraboo  and  NW  of 
Madison,  settled  1854,  mo  1885 

Hillsborough,  town  (pop  2,747),  W  Calif  ,  S  of  San 
Francisco,  me  1910  The  founders,  to  restrict  the 
town  to  fine  residences,  banned  stores,  hotek, 
postal  and  telegraph  offices,  and  sidewalks. 

Hillsdale.  1  City  (pop  6,381),  co  seat  of  Hillsdale 
co  ,  S  Mich  ,  on  tho  St  Joseph  and  SW  of  Jackson, 
settled  1834,  me  as  a  village  1847,  as  a  city  1869 
Automotive  and  aircraft  machinery  are  made  Tho 
Slayton  \rboretum  is  part  of  Hillsdale  College  (co- 
educational, 1844)  Several  Indian  mounds  are  in 
the  vicinity  2  Borough  (pop  3,438),  NE  N  J  , 
N  of  Hackonsack,  me  1923 

Hillside.  1  Village  (pop  1,080),  NE  111,  near  Chi- 
cago, me  1905  2  Township  (pop  18,556),  NE 
N  J,  southwestern  suburb  of  Newark,  me  1913 
It  has  a  hydrogen  plant 

Hilo  (he'lo),  city  (pop  23,358),  co  seat  of  Hawaii 
co  ,  on  NE  Hawaii,  T  H ,  on  Hilo  Bay  A  modern 
city,  Hilo  is  a  port  of  entry  and  the  center  of  the 
island's  tourist  trade  It  has  an  airport  The 
Lvman  Museum  has  a  collection  of  Hawanana 
Coconut  Island  in  Hilo  Bay  is  a  beach  park  Mau- 
na  Loa  and  Mauna  Kea  are  near  by  Hilo  wan 
badly  damaged  in  the  tidal-wave  disaster  of  1946 
It  has  fruit  canneries,  a  rice  mill,  and  an  ironworks 
and  exportH  sugar  rice,  and  fruits 

Hilprecht,  Hermann  Volrath  (her 'man  f 61 'rat  hO'- 
prfikht),  1859 -1925,  American  Assynologist,  b 
German} ,  Ph  I)  Umv  of  Leipzig,  1883  He  is 
noted  as  an  authority  on  e  uneiform  writing  He 
<ame  to  the  United  States  in  1886  and  was  profes- 
sor of  Assvnology  (1886-1911)  at  the  Umv  of 
Pennsylvania  and  curator  (1887-1911)  of  the  Se- 
mitic department  of  its  museum  Flo  was  st  lentific 
director  of  four  expeditions  (1895-1914)  to  Nippur 
and  reorganized  (1893-1909)  the  Babylonian  col- 
lection of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Museum,  Con- 
stantinople He  retired  to  Germany  m  1914  but 
later  returned  to  the  United  States  and  was 
naturalized 

Hilton,  John,  1804-78,  British  surgeon  An  out- 
standing physician  of  his  day,  he  is  known  especially 
for  his  treatise  Rest  and  Pain  (1863)  He  developed 
a  notable  technique  of  draining  deep  abscesses  and 
was  among  the  first  to  use  the  method  of  operating 
on  the  colon  through  an  me  imon  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  back 

Hilton,  Walter,  d  1395,  English  religious  writer,  an 
Austin  canon  of  Thurgarton,  Nottinghamshire 
His  spiritual  treatise,  The  Scale  of  Perfection  (ed 
by  Evelyn  Underbill,  1923),  is  a  general  manual  for 
holy  living  Although  it  was  addressed  to  a  Car- 
thusian recluse,  it  was  popular  among  English  lay- 
men before  the  Reformation  Hilton  also  com- 
posed a  shorter  Treatise  Written  to  a  Devout  Man 
His  MYSTICISM,  typically  English,  resembles  that  of 
Richard  ROLLS  OP  HAMPOLB 

Hilversum  (htl'vuraum),  municipality  (pop  84,293), 
North  Holland  prov  ,  W  <  entral  Netherlands,  8E 
of  Amsterdam  It  is  a  modern,  primarily  residen- 
tial city  and  a  health  resort  with  several  sanato- 
riums  Electrical  machinery  and  carpets  are  manu- 
factured here  and  there  is  a  diamond-polishing 
industry  Hilvereum  has  a  powerful  radio  station 

Hlmachal  Pradesh  (hYma'chul  pra'desh),  state 
(r  10,600  eq  mi  ,  pop  c  935,000),  NW  India, 
bounded  by  Tibet  on  the  east  The  capital  is 
Simla  The  state  is  covered  with  forested  moun- 
tains, and  m  the  valleys  there  is  extensive  cultiva- 
tion. Products  include  wheat,  maize,  millet,  nee, 
and  turmeric.  The  state  was  formed  m  1948  by  the 
merger  of  21  former  princely  states  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  inhabitants  is  aboriginal  Hunachal 
Pradesh  is  directly  administered  by  tho  central 
government  of  India 

Himalaya*  (hmia'layaa,  hrniola'a*)  [Sanskrit, - 
abode  of  snow],  Asiatic  mountain  system,  extend- 
ing c  1,500  mi  E  from  the  Karakorum  system.  It 
lies  m  India,  Tibet.  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Bhutan,  and 
China  For  most  of  its  length  the  Himalayas  com- 
prise two  nearly  parallel  ranges  separated  by  a  wide 

valley;  toe  northern  range  is  usually  called  the 


Trans-Himalaya.  A  relatively  young  and  still 
growing  system,  the  Himalayas  arose  from  folding 
of  the  earth's  crust  due  to  southward  pressure 
against  the  plain  of  N  India.  It  is  believed  that  some 
40  of  the  Himalayan  peaks  are  loftier  than  any 
other  spot  on  earth  Mt  EVEREST,  the  highest,  is 
followed  bv  Mt  GODWIN-AUSTKN  (K2)  Other 
great  peaks  which  have  challenged  mountaineers 
include  NANOA  PAKBAT  and  NANOA  DKVI  in 
India,  KANCHBNJUNOA  m  Nepal,  and  MINY* 
KONKA  in  China.  Between  India  and  Tibet  the 
Himalayas  interpose  a  barrier  which  is  crossed 
only  bv  a  few  passes  (c  18,000  ft  high),  over  whwh 
yak  teams  carry  goods  The  andity  of  Tibet  re- 
sults from  the  interception  by  the  mountains  of  the 
moisture-laden  northwest  monsoon  On  the  north- 
ern slopes,  consequently,  snowfall  is  relatively 
light  and  there  is  little  drainage  From  the  snow- 
covered  and  extensively  glaciated  southern  slopes, 
however,  arise  major  Indian  rivers,  notably  the 
Indus,  the  Sutlej,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Brahma- 
putra Little  of  the  Himalaya  legion  is  inhabitable 
or  of  great  current  economic  value.  The  southern 
approathes,  the  Terai,  are  malarial  jungle  and 
swamps  swarming  with  ferocious  animals  Grazing 
is  possible  on  some  of  the  gentler  slopes,  and  there 
is  some  lumbering  m  the  extensive  forests  of  pine, 
spruce,  and  deodar  found  below  12,000  ft.  See 
Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  Wonders  of  the  Hima- 
laya (1924),  C  F  Moade,  Approach  to  the  Hills 
(1940) 

Himeji  (hem&'je),  city  (1947  pop  197,299),  Hyogo 
prefecture,  S  Honshu,  Japan  A  railroad  and  man- 
ufacturing center  with  cotton  textile  mills  and 
other  plants,  it  grew  up  near  a  14th-century  castle 
Himera  (hl'muru),  ancient  city  on  tho  notth  coast 
of  Su  ily,  founded  by  Greeks  m  the  7th  cent  Here 
in  480  B  C  (a  traditional  date)  forces  led  b>  Colon 
routed  the  Carthaginians  led  by  Haniilcar  In 
revenge  the  Carthaginians  destroyed  (408  B  C  ) 
the  city  The  citizens  moved  to  near-by  Thermae 
(modern  Termini) 

Himmler,  Heinnch  (hln'itkh  hlm'lur),  1900-1945, 
German  National  Socialist  loader  An  early  party 
member,  Himmler  took  pait  in  Hitler's  boor-hall 
putsch  of  1923,  and  in  1929  he  became  head  of  the 
SS  (see  NATIONAL  SOCIALISM)  In  1936,  when  the 
Gestapo  (tho  HECHFT  POLICE  set  up  in  1933  iindei 
Gooring)  was  joined  with  the  SS  under  his  control, 
he  became  head  of  the  entire  German  p>hu? 
Himmler 's  power  ultimately  rivaled  that  of  Hitler 
A  brilliant  organizer  and  the  most  ruthless  and  in- 
human of  all  Nazi  chiefs,  Himmler  terrorized  hn 
own  party  hierarchy  as  well  as  all  German-held 
Europe,  ordering  death  for  millions  In  Aug  , 
1941,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  tho  interior,  and 
after  putting  down  a  conspiracy  against  Hitler  in 
July,  1944,  he  acted  as  the  virtual  dictator  of  Ger- 
many Arrested  by  British  troops  in  May,  1945,  he 
committed  suicide  by  swallowing  poison  Himmler 
must  be  credited  with  the  introduction  of  gay 
chambers  and  roving  extermination  squads  as 
modern  political  instruments 
Himyantic  (-rlt'--),  dead  Semitic  language  See 
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Hinckley,  urban  district  (1931  pop  16,030,  1947 
estimated  pop.  38,190),  Leicestershire,  England, 
SW  of  Leicester  Hosiery  and  shoes  are  the  chief 
manufactures. 

Hincks,  Sir  Francis,  1807-85,  Canadian  journalist 
and  statesman,  b  Ireland  Settling  (1832)  in 
York  (now  Toronto),  he  was  soon  drawn  into  the 
Reform  party  In  1838  he  became  editor  of  the 
Toronto  Examiner,  a  newspaper  founded  by  the 
reformers,  which  under  his  direction  ably  argued 
the  cause  of  responsible  government  Entering  the 
Canadian  legislative  assembly  in  1841;  Hincks  was 
twice  (1842-43,  1848-51)  inspector  general  (or 
finance  minister)  He  worked  to  effect  an  alliance 
between  the  reformers  of  Upper  Canada  and  Lower 
Canada,  vigorously  opposed  the  movement  for 
annexation  to  the  United  States,  and  in  the  interval 
between  his  terms  of  office  as  inspector  general  he* 
founded  a  new  Reform  party  journal,  the  Montreal 
Pilot  As  premier  in  the  joint  Hmcks-Monn  ad- 
ministration (1851-54)  he  directed  his  efforts 
toward  achieving  a  reciprocal  trade  treaty  with 
the  United  States  and  promoting  railroad  construc- 
tion, but  charges  of  financial  misdeeds  were  hurled 
at  him,  and  he  remgned  m  1854  Hincks  was 
governor  of  Barbados  and  the  Windward  Islands 
(1855-62)  and  of  British  Guiana  (1862-69);  he 
then  returned  to  Canada  to  serve  (1869-73)  as 
minister  of  finance  in  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's 
coalition  government  In  1869  he  was  knighted 
See  his  reminiscences  (1884);  biography  by  R.  S. 
Longley  (1943);  Stephen  Leacock,  Mackenzie, 
Baldwin,  Lafontaine,  Hincks  (rev.  ed.,  1926) 
Hincmtr  (Mngk'raftr),  800-82,  Prankish  churchman, 
archbishop  of  Rheiras  (from  845)  He  was  a  sup- 
porter of  Emperor  Louis  I  and  a  counselor  of  his 
son  CHARLES  H  (Charles  the  Bald).  As  a  metro- 
politan he  tried  to  depose  a  bishop  in  862  and 
brought  on  himself  the  censure  of  Pope  St.  NICHO- 
LAS I  Later  (876)  m  a  different  contention  he  up- 
held the  rights  of  metropolitans  Hincmar  vigor- 
ously opposed  GorreoRAUc  and  urged  (850)  ERIO- 
BNA  to  write  on  predestination.  Diaaatisfied  with 
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Erigena's  tract  Hlnemar  wrote  three  treatises  on 
the  subject  himself.  He  strongly  opposed  the  di- 
vorce of  Lothair,  king  of  Lotharmgia,  and  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  defending  the  claims  of  Charles 
in  various  dynastic  struggles,  particularly  against 
Louis  the  German 

Hindemith,  Paul  (hm'dumlth),  1895-,  German- 
American  composer  and  viohst,  b  Hanau,  Ger- 
many, studied  at  the  Frankfurt  Conservatory  He 
founded  the  Amar  stnng  quartet,  with  which,  as 
violist,  he  toured  Europe  for  some  time  From  1927 
to  1937  ho  taught  composition  at  the  Berlin  Hoch- 
schule  In  1935  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Turk- 
ish government  to  reorganize  that  country's  musi- 
cal life  In  1937  he  appeared  as  viohat  in  hit*  own 
viola  sonata  in  Washington,  D  C  He  taught  m 
Turkey  m  the  season  1938-39  and  m  1940  joined 
the  faculty  of  Yale  Umv  He  became  a  U  8  citizen 
in  1946  His  early  compositions  are  highly  contra- 
puntal and  often  atonal  Later  works  display  a  re- 
turn to  tonality  Cardtllac  (1926)  exemplifies  the 
return  to  the  principle  of  opera  divisible  into  sep- 
arate numbers,  as  opposed  to  the  Wagnerian  con- 
ception of  "endless  melody  "  Hm  und  zuruck  fthere 
and  back]  (1927)  is  a  kind  of  operatic  palindrome, 
m  which  the  action  of  the  second  part  reverses  that 
of  the  first  The  satirical  News  vom  Tage  (1929) 
was  denounced  by  the  German  ministry  of  propa- 
ganda in  1934  as  culturally  bolshevistic  flmde- 
mith's  best-known  work  is  the  symphony  (1934) 
drawn  from  the  opera  Mathis  der  Maler  (1934; 
Zurich,  1938),  which  is  baaed  on  the  life  of  Mathias 
Grtinewald  Many  of  Hindemith  *s  works  might  be 
classed  as  Oebrauchsmusik  [utility  music],  written 
for  small  combinations  of  instruments  and  meant 
to  be  performed  by  amateurs  His  aim  was  to 
establish  closer  contact  between  composer  and 
public  Included  in  this  group  are  the  children's 
opera  Wir  bauen  eine  Stadt  (1931)  and  numerous 
sonatas  and  chamber  works  Other  important 
works  are  the  Ludus  Tonaha  (1943)  for  piano,  the 
song  cycle  Das  Manenlcben  (1924,  revised  1949), 
the  viola  concerto  Der  Schwanendrrhcr  (1935), 
based  on  medieval  German  folk  songs,  the  ballet 
Nobiliisima  Visiont  (1938),  based  on  tho  life  of  St 
Francis  of  Assisi,  and  the  setting  for  the  chorus  of 
Walt  Whitman's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard 
Bloom'd  (1940)  His  writings  include  The  Craft  of 
Musical  Composition  (Eng  tr  ,  1941-42) 
Hindenburg,  Paul  von  (Mn  'dun  burg,  Ger  poul'  fun 
lihi'dilnbdork),  1847-1934,  German  field  marshal 
and  president,  b  Poznan  (then  in  Prussia)  His 
full  name  was  Paul  Ludwig  Hans  Anton  von  Hin- 
denburg und  Beneekendoi  ff  Ho  fought  m  the 
\U8tro-Prussian  War  (1866)  and  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War  (1870-71)  and  was  appointed  (1878)  to 
the  genet  al  staff  Though  retired  after  1911.  ho 
was  made  commander  in  East  Prussia  early  in  tho 
First  World  War  His  chief  of  staff,  General 
LUDENDORFF,  who  was  his  assistant  throughout 
the  war,  has  often  boon  considered  tho  real  author 
of  Hmdenburg'a  victories  The  victory  of  TANNEN- 
BEHU  (Aug  1914)  over  a  much  larger  Kussian  force 
waa  followed  (1914-15)  by  German  occupation  of 
Poland  and  part  of  the  Baltic  provinces  In  1916 
Hindenburg,  by  then  a  neld  marshal,  succeeded 
General  FALKENHAYN  as  chief  of  the  general  staff 
and  assumed  supreme  command  of  all  the  forces  of 
the  Central  Powers  The  economic  program  of 
total  warfare,  adopted  then,  was  called  the  Hindon- 
burg  Plan  in  his  honor,  but  was  actually  the  work  of 
Walter  Rathenau  Hindenburg  stemmed  the  Allied 
advance  m  the*  west  and  consolidated  the  Hinden- 
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Hindenburg:  Bee  AIRBHIP. 

Hindi  (hln'dfl),  Indo-European  languages  of  N  In- 
dia See  LANGUAGE  (table). 

Hindley  (hmd'16),  urban  district  (1931  pop  21,632, 
1943  estimated  pop  20,330),  Lancashire,  England, 
SE  of  Wtgan.  It  is  a  cotton-mill  town. 
Hindman,  Thomas  Carraichael  (hind'-),  1828-68, 
Confederate  general,  b  Knoxville,  Tenn  After 
volunteer  service  m  the  Mexican  War,  he  studied 
law  and  practiced  for  a  time  m  Ripley,  Miss  He 
moved  to  Arkansas  and  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1868  Reelected  in  I860,  Hindman,  supporting  se- 
cession, declined  his  seat  He  was  commissioned 
Confederate  brigadier  general  m  Hept  ,  1861,  made 
major  general  for  gallantry  at  Shiloh  (April.  1862)  , 
and  given  command  of  the  trans-Mississippi  dis- 
trict (May,  1862),  where  his  vigor  m  enforcing  con- 
scription and  martial  law  led  to  his  being  replaced 
Defeated  at  PRAIRIE  GBOVE  (Dec  ,  1862),  Hindman 
was  transferred  to  the  East,  where  he  served  around 
Chattanooga  and  in  Georgia  He  returned  in  1867 
to  Arkansas,  whore  his  opposition  to  the  Recon- 
struction program  brought  about  his  assassination, 
Sept  27,  1868 

Hinduism  (hln'doofzm),  Western  term  for  the  reli- 
gious beliefs  and  practices  of  the  majonty  of  the 
people  of  India  The  corresponding  Indian  term, 
dharma,  means  law,  whether  as  applied  to  the  work- 
ings of  the  divine  order  or  to  jurisprudence  Hindu- 
ism does  not  have  a  fixed  scriptural  canon,  but  cer- 
tain ancient  works,  notably  the  VEDA,  the  Brah- 
manas,  and  the  Bhagavad-uita,  are  the  subjects  of 
elaborate  theological  commentary  The  nature 
gods  of  tho  Veda  were  designated  deva  (good)  or 
aura  (evil)  Some  of  them  appear  in  present-day 
Hinduism,  examples  are  Varuna  (the  sky),  Agm 
(fire),  Surya  (the  sun),  and  Lakshmi,  the  goddess 
of  luck  Other  Vodic  gods  have  disappeared,  in- 
cluding the  Apsaras  (spirits  of  the  wind),  the 
Asvins  (twin  deities  of  light),  and  Yama,  the  god 
of  heaven  and  hell  Brahmarusm  substituted 
(c  560  B  C  )  for  the  Vedic  religion  a  complex  sys- 
tem of  ritual  and  theosophy  expounded  in  the 
Brahmanas  and  the  Upanishads  The  Brahmanas 
regulate  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  various  ranks  and 
contain  personifications  of  moral  qualities,  such 
as  lust,  which  is  represented  by  Kama  or  Kama- 
deva  The  Vpanishads,  the  foundation  of  modern 
Hindu  philosophy,  develop  the  doctrine  of  a  uni- 
versal soul  or  being  to  which  individual  souls  will 
be  reunited  after  maya  (the  illusion  of  time  and 
space)  is  conquered  Continuity  with  the  Vedic 
tradition  is  maintained  by  describing  the  earlier 
deities  as  clumsy  efforts  to  express  the  ineffable 
being  Buddhism  and  Jamism,  which  flourished 
in  India  from  c  300  B  C  to  A  D  c  400,  attacked 
this  complex  ritual  and  theology  Brahmanism, 
far  from  succumbing,  adopted  features  of  those 
religions  and  codified  its  own  ritual  in  the  Laws  of 
Ufanu  Several  schools  of  interpretation  of  the 
Upanishads,  notably  the  VEDANT\  school,  ap- 
peared, and  YOO\,  a  technique  for  hastening  re- 
union with  the  universal  soul  through  spintualand 
physical  exercises  and  through  sacrifice,  was  devel- 
oped One  lifetime,  the  Yogis  taught,  might  not 
suffice  for  this  reunion,  since  under  the  principle  of 
karma  an  individual's  evil  actions  may  require 
successive  rebirths  in  human  or  animal  form,  just 
as  his  good  actions  may  hasten  reunion  with  the 
infinite  A  later  stage  of  Hinduism  is  represented 
by  the  Tantras  and  the  Puranas  The  Tantras  are 
mainly  prescriptions  for  procuring  divine  favor  by 
reciting  charms  and  honorific  titles  of  the  deities 


burg  Line,  running  roughly  from  Lens  through     The  Puranas  comprise  poems  addressed  to  gods 
Samt-Quentm  to  Rheims  Rumania  was  crushed,      who  seem  to  have  assumed  human  traits  m  place 


, 

and  Russia  withdrew  from  the  war  (1917)  From 
March  to  July,  1918,  Hindenburg  launched  a  costly 
offensive  into  France,  but  the  Allied  counteroffen- 
sive  spearheaded  by  fresh  American  troops,  led  to 
the  German  defeat  and  surrender  Hindenburg 
led  liis  troops  back  in  sufficiently  good  order  to 
prevent  a  radical  revolution  Though,  by  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  he  was  to  be  tried 
as  a  war  criminal,  the  special  German  court  at 
Leipzig  never  even  indicted  him  Hindenburg,  a 
monarchist,  became  the  white  hope  of  the  German 
monarchists,  the  Prussian  Junkers,  and  the  con- 
servatives, who  in  1925  elected  him  president  of  the 
Reich.  His  powers  were  very  limited,  but  his 
abrupt  dismissal  (1932)  of  Chancellor  BRINING 
precipitated  fateful  events  Hindenburg,  with 
Socialist  help,  defeated  Adolf  HITLER  in  the  presi- 
dential elections  of  1932  However,  convinced  by 
sinister  advisers  that  a  Socialist  plot  was  imminent, 
the  president,  who  was  no  longer  in  full  possession 
of  his  faculties,  appointed  Hitler  chancellor  in  Jan  , 
1933.  Hindenburg  continued  a*  a  figurehead  till 
his  death  SeeJ  W  Wheeler-Bennett,  The  Wooden 
Titan  (1936)  ,  biographies  by  T.  R  Ybarra  (1932) 
and  M.  L  Goldsnuth  and  V.  A.  Voight  (1930) 
Hindenburg  or  Ztbrze  (*ab'»h8)  ,  city  (pop  104,  184)  , 
Upper  Silesia,  transferred  to  Polish  administration 
m  1946  (see  SIUBSIA)  It  is  a  center  of  the  KATO- 
WICE mining  and  industrial  region  Founded  in 
the  13th  cent  ,  Zabrze  passed  to  Prussia  in  1742 
and  was  renamed  (1915)  m  honor  of  Field  Marshal 
von  Hindenburg;  in  1945  the  name  Zabrce  was  re- 
stored. Its  present  population  IB  entirely  Polish. 


of  some  of  their  divine  attributes  Siva  (or  Shiva) 
the  Preserver  and  Vishnu  the  Destroyer  are  the 
chief  gods  of  the  Puranas  With  Brahma,  a  remote 
and  unapproachable  deity  who  created  the  universe 
and  is  equated  with  it,  they  constitute  the  triad 
about  which  Hinduism  now  centers  Many  cults, 
with  widely  variant  practices,  exist  side  by  side 
Siva  is  commonly  worshiped  as  the  hnga  or  phallus 
Kali,  his  consort,  is  primarily  tho  black  goddess  of 
death,  although  she  does  have  other  and  benign 
forms  Vishnu  has  descended  upon  earth  in  nine 
incarnations  (avatars),  that  as  the  voluptuous 
Krishna  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  Hinduism, 
at  all  times  more  than  merely  a  religion,  is  a  com- 
plete way  of  life  Under  the  impact  of  modern 
conditions  much  of  what  it  formerly  ordained  has 
had  to  be  modified  or  abandoned  Thus  the 
British  forbade  the  marriage  of  children  and  the 
rite  of  suttee  which  required  a  widow  to  immolate 
herself  on  her  husband's  funeral  pyre  Untouch- 
abihty  (see  CASTE)  which  prescribes  that  the 
classes  outside  the  castes  must  be  treated  with  aver- 
sion because  of  presumptive  smfulness  in  a  prior 
existence,  was  attacked  by  Gandhi  and  is  now  un- 
lawful in  the  Union  of  India  Still  widely  observed 
is  the  protection  of  animals,  especially  cows,  as 
enjoined  by  the  rule  of  ahimsa  (nonviolence)  In 
tome  places  snakes  are  revered  as  the  form  of  Kah. 
Pilgrimages  to  sacred  places  are  a  marked  feature 
of  Hinduism  The  cities  of  Pun,  Benares,  and 
Allahabad  and  the  Ganges  and  Narbada  rivers  are 
especially  holy.  For  the  literature  of  Hinduism 
Bee  SANSKRIT  LITBRATURB.  See  J  A  Dubois, 


MINES,  JOHN  LEONARD 

Hindu  Manners,  Customs,  and  Ceremoniu  (1897), 
C  N  E  Eliot,  Hinduism  and  Buddhism  (3  vola , 
1921),  Sir  Sarvepalh  lladhaknshnan,  Hindu 
View  of  Life  (1926) 

Hindu  Kuan  (hm'doo  kotwh')  mountain  system, 
central  Asia,  lying  mainly  in  NE  Afghanistan  ana 
extending  E  to  Pakistan  and  Kashmir  It  adjoins 
the  Pamir  on  the  east  Setond  in  loftiness  only  to 
the  Himalaya  range,  the  Hindu  Kush  culminates 
m  Tirach  Mir  (25,426  ft  high)  in  North. West 
Frontier  Prov  ,  Pakistan  The  Amu  Darya  rises 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  on 
the  southern  slope  rise  several  tributaries  of  the 
Indus  The  svstem  is  crossed  by  passes  ranging 
m  elevation  from  10,000  ft  to  17,000  ft  These 
routes,  w  hi<  h  now  servo  traders,  in  former  times 
gave  access  to  India  to  conquerors  advancing  from 
central  Asia,  including  Alexander  the  Great— 
whose  hintorians  i ailed  the  system  Caucasus  Indi- 
cus — and  Tamerlane 

Hindu  music.  Tho  music  of  India  is  entirely  mo- 
nodic  Of  all  Oriental  musical  cultures  it  is  mo^t 
easily  grasped  bv  the  Western  mind  Its  tonal 
system  divides  the  octave  into  22  segments  called 
srutis,  not  all  equal  but  each  roughly  equal  to  one 
quarter  of  the  whole  tone  of  Western  music  The 
basic  scales  are  m-grama  and  ma-grama  The 
more  important  of  these,  tho  sa-grama,  closely  ap- 
proximates our  C  major  scale  Ma-grama,  which 
differs  from  sa-grama  in  only  one  interval,  IB  saul 
to  have  disappeared  from  Uhe  about  the  16th  cent 
Other  scales  are  derived  from  these  by  the  sharp- 
ing or  flatting  of  some  of  the  intervals  or  by 
leaving  out  some  of  the  tones  Melody  is  based  on 
the  system  of  ragas.  which  are  melody  types  used 
as  the  basis  for  improvisation  There  are  60-odd 
ragas,  and  with  each  there  is  an  accompanying  set 
of  rules  for  improvisation  m  that  raga  To  each  is 
ascribed  certain  ethical  and  emotional  properties, 
and  each  is  associated  with  a  certain  season  and  a 
certain  time  of  day  For  a  Mingle  raga,  however, 
these  connotations  vary  in  different  parts  of  India 
Legend  celebrates  the  powers  of  the  ragas,  eg, 
a  raga  associated  with  darkness  could,  if  sung  in 
the  middle  of  tho  day  by  a  singer  whose  skill  was 
great  enough,  bring  darkness  upon  the  eaith  In 
the  performance  of  the  ragas,  great  importance  is 
attached  to  the  gnmakas,  the  ornaments  or  grace*, 
which  are  the  life  and  breath  of  this  music  Ac- 
companied song  is  considered  the  highest  type  of 
music  In  the  accompaniment,  rhythm  is  very 
complex  and  is  based  on  certain  rhvthmic  patterns, 
called  tolas,  which  are  often  combined  in  the  most 
intricate  ways  The  oldest  instrument  is  the  drum, 
of  which  there  are  various  types,  it  can  be  tuned 
by  virtue  of  special  types  of  coating  given  tho 
skin  The  most  important  instrument  is  the  vma 
In  antiquity  the  name  was  g^ven  to  a  harp,  but 
the  modern  vma  is  a  zither  with  gourd  resonators 
In  addition  various  types  of  bagpipe,  lute,  fiddle, 
oboe,  trumpet,  flute,  cymbal,  and  gong  have  been 
known  in  India  Many  of  the  instruments  are  of 
Islamic  origin  See  A  H  Fox-Strangways,  The 
Music  of  Hindostan  (1914) ,  Curt  Sacha,  The  Rise  of 
Music  in  the  Ancirnt  World  (1943) 

Hindus,  Maurice  Gerschon  (hm'dus),  189 1-,  Amer- 
ican writer,  b  Russia  He  came  to  the  United 
States  m  1905  after  his  father's  death  and  wa.s 
graduated  from  Colgate  in  1915  In  the  autobio- 
graphical Green  Worlds  (1938)  he  contrasts  an  ob- 
scure Russian  village  with  rural  America  as  he  ex- 
perienced it  in  a  small  New  York  town  He  is 
widely  traveled  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East, 
and  much  of  his  writing,  which  includes  many 
books  and  newspaper  and  maganne  articles,  at- 
tempts to  interpret  the  political  views  and  cultures 
of  these  countries  to  Americans  Among  his  beht- 
known  works  are  Humanity  Uprooted  (1929),  Rat 
Bread  (1931),  Moscow  Skies  (1936),  We  Shall  IAW 
Again  (1939),  the  novels  Sons  and  Fathers  (1940) 
and  To  Sing  with  the  Angels  (1941),  Hitler  Cannot 
Conquer  Russia  (1941),  Mother  Russia  (1943),  and 
In  Search  of  a  Future  (1949) 

Hindustan  (hm*d6t>8tan')  [Persian, -Hindu  land], 
term  applied  to  various  areas  of  India  and  Paki- 
stan It  sometimes  means  the  region  between  the 
Narbada  river  and  the  Himalayas,  but,  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  it  designates  N  central  India  in- 
cluding W  United  Provs  ,  E  Rajputana,  and  E 
Punjab  Since  the  partition  (1947)  of  the  Indian 
peninsula  it  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  the 
largely  Hindu  state  of  India  as  opposed  to  the 
Moslem  state  of  Pakistan 

Hindustani  (hmddostm'e),  standard  Indo-Euro- 
pean language  of  Hindus  See  LANGUAGE  (table) 

Hinea,  John  Leonard  (hlnz),  1868-,  American  gen- 
eral, b  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W  Va  ,  grad.  West 
Point,  1891  In  the  Spanish-American  War  he 
served  in  Cuba  (1898-1900),  and  later  he  waa  in 
the  Philippines  (1900-1901,  1903-5,  1011-12)  and 
had  varied  commands  elsewhere  He  was  adjutant 
general  on  John  J  Pershmg's  Mexican  expedition 
(1916-17)  In  the  First  World  War  he  was  assist- 
ant adjutant  general  of  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Forces  in  1917  He  commanded  an  infantry 
brigade  in  1918,  and  later  he  led  the  4th  Divi- 
sion m  the  battle  of  Samt-Mihiel  and  in  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive.  He  succeeded  to  command  of 
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HINES,  WALKER  DOWNER 

the  3d  Army  Corps,  was  in  1921  commissioned  a 
major  general  and  in  1924  succeeded  Pershmg  as 
chief  of  staff  In  1930  he  became  commander  of 
the  Philippine  Dept ,  and  m  1932  he  retired 
Hines,  Walker  Downer,  1870-1934,  American  gov- 
ernment administrator,  b  Russollville,  Ky ,  grad 
Ogden  College,  1888,  and  Umv  of  Virginia  law 
school,  1893  In  the  First  World  War  when  the 
Federal  government  took  ovor  management  of  the 


chords  roughly  equivalent  to  trigonometrical  sinea. 
Only  one  of  his  works,  a  commentary  on  the  work 
of  Aratus  and  Eudoxus,  survives 
Hipper,  Franz  von  (frants'  fan  M'pur),  1863-1932, 
German  admiral  He  was  chief  of  the  scouting  fleet 
at  the  battle  of  Dogger  Bank  (1915)  and  the  battle 
of  Jutland  (1916)  '  -  -  - 

him  a  popular  hoi 


Antiope  or  HIPPOLYTB  His  stepmother,  PHAEDRA, 
instigated  perhaps  by  the  angry  Aphrodite,  fell  in 
love  with  him,  rebuffed  by  Hippolytus,  she  accused 
him  to  Theseus  of  trying  to  dishonor  her  At 
Theseus'  prayer,  Poseidon  destroyed  Hippolytus 

, , by  raising  a  monster  to  frighten,  his  horses.   The 

is  conduct  at  Jutland  made     story  is  treated  in  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides  and 
He  commanded  the  high  seas      the  Phkdre  of  Racine. 


fleet  from  1916  to  the  end  of  the  First  World  War    Hippomedon    (hlp5m'ud5n),  m  Greek  legend,  one 


railroads,  Hines  was  at  first  assistant  director  gen-    Hippias   (Mp'6us),   6th-5th  cent    BC.  tyrant  of     of  tho  SEVEN  AGAINST  THE 

••    ........  * 


eral  under  McAdoo,  then  himself  director  general      Athens,  sou 


'6us), 
of  PISI 


. 
IBTUA  TUB     Ho  and  his  brother    Hippomenes.  see  ATALANTA 


(1910-20)   of  the  railroads      He  later  helped  to      Hipparohus    governed    Athens    jointly   from    the    Hipponax   (hTpo'naks),   fl    6th  cent    BC,   Greek 


settle  international  questions  about  the  navigation 
of  European  rivers    In  1Q33  he  was  sent  on  an  ad- 


death  of  their  father  until  Hipparchus  was  slam     iambic   poet     He  was  said  by  some  to  be  the  in- 

M __ .     _._  in  the  trouble  with  Harmodius  and  Anstogiton  in      ven tor  of  tho  chohambic,  or  "limping"  iambic, 

viaory  economic  mission  to  Turkey    He  wrote  War     614     Hippias  then  ruled  alone  until  he  was  over-     verso    Ugly,  coarse,  and  malicious,  he  wrote  bitter 
History  of  American  Railroads  (1928)  thrown  by  the  Alcmaeomdae  and  the  Spartans      satire,  fragments  of  which  are  extant 

Hinesburg,  town  (pop  1.000).  NW  Vt ,  SSE  of  Bur-     and  went  into  exile     Hippias  guided  the  Persians    Hipponoiis.  seo  BELLEKOPHON 

— *   ---'   ' '    •  '-    "  ^     •*-   "       hippopotamus  (hlpupS'tumus)    [Gr, -river  horse], 

herbivorous  mammal  of  Africa,  related  to  the  pig 
The  largo  hippopotamus  has  a  short-legged,  broad 
body  with  a  tough  gray  or  brown  hide  The  mouth 
is  wide  and  the  incisors  and  lower  canines  are  large 
tusks,  from  which  ivory  is  obtained  It  18  hunted 

.          for  meat,  and_the  natives  use  the  hide  for  shields 

sky,  without  his  gift  for  characterization  Of  her 
voluminous  output,  only  one  play,  The  Green  Ring 
(1914,  Eng  tr,  1920).  has  appeared  in  English 
She  wont  into  exile  after  the  Bolshevist  Revolution 


ninesuurg,  town  ipop  i.uuu;,  ix  w  vi  ,  oorj  01  our-  uuu  went  mtu  exuu  "»pp 
Imgton,  chartered  1762,  settled  immediately  after  m  the  Marathon  campaign 
the  Revolution  Hippius,  Zmaida  Nikolayevna  (aenle'du  nylkull'- 

Ringan  (hlng'an'),    Mandarin  Hsing-an,    province      uvnu  he'pcot>s),  1869-1945,  Russian  poet,  novelist, 
(107,605  sg    mi  ,  pop   322,173),  NE  China     The     critic,  and  playwright    She  was  the  wife  of  the 

writer  D   b_  Merezhkovsky  and  the  founder  of  a 
As  a  poet  she  was  a 


05  sq    n       _,  _ ._ 

capital  is  Hailar  A  part  of  Manchuria,  Hingai 
was  created  in  1945  out  of  the  western  section  of 
tho  former  province  of  Hoilungkiang  Hingan  is 
bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Amur  river  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Argun  river — both  separate  it 
from  Siberia  The  Great  Khingan  is  the  chief 

mountain  range     Pastoral  Mongols  make  up  tho  ....  ...... 

sparse  population     The  immense  coal  and  timber    Hippocrates  (hlp&'krutez),  c  460-c  370  B  C  ,  Greek 
reserves  are  barely  exploited    Hingan  is  served  by  ........ 


the  Chinese  Eastern  RR 

Hingham  (hlng'um).  town  (pop  8.003).  E  Mass  ,  on 
the  South  Shore  of  Boston  Bay,  settled  c  16 33,  me 
1635  There  are  several  old  buildings  During  tho 
Second  World  War,  ships  weie  built  here 

Hinkle,  Beatrice  Moses,  1874-,  American  psychia- 
trist, b  San  Francisco,  M  D  Cooper  Medical  Col- 
lege (now  part  of  Stanford  Univ),  1889  Her 
maiden  name  was  Van  Geiscn  In  1908  she  opened 
at  Cornell  Medical  College,  New  York  city,  the 
first  psvchotherapeutic  clinic  in  America  She 
wrote  The  Re-Creating  of  the  Individual  (1923) 
and  translated  Jung's  work  as  Psychology  of  the 
Unconscious  (1916) 

Hinnom,  valley,  near  Jerusalem,  perhaps  the  present 
\V  adi  er-Rababi,  W  of  the  citv  It  was  of  ill  repute 
as  a  place  of  Moloch  worship  and  the  dump  for 
Jerusalem's  refuse  Joshua  158,  1816,  2  Kings 
23  10,  2  Chron  28  3, 33  b,  Jer  731, 32  35  TOPHET 
was  in  the  valley  In  the  Gteek  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Gehenna,  a  form  of  the  name,  meant  HELL, 
perhaps  because  of  fares  of  Moloch  or  dump  fires 
in  the  valley 

Hinsdale.    1  Residential  village  (pop  7,336),  NE 


famous  St   Petersburg  salon       .__...._ 

symbolist,  and  as  a  novelist  a  disciple  of  Doatoyev-      ._. _     .... 

'      •*         -   -       •  -•  •          and  whips     The  fat  is  also  useful     Much  of  the 

animal's  time  is  spent  in  the  water,  where  it  feeds 
on  aquatic  plants  Once  widespread  in  Africa  it  is 
now  rare  except  in  the  interior  and  on  reserves 
Tho  pygmy  hippopotamus  is  found  in  W  Africa 

physician,  recognized  as  the  father  of  medicine     Hippo  Regius   see  B&NE,  Algeria 
He  is  believed  to  have  been  born  on  the  island  of    Hirado  (heni'd6),    town  (pop    16,397)  on  Hirado 
Cos,  to  have  studied  at  Athens,  and  to  have  con-      island,  off  NW  Kyushu,  Japan    It  is  known  for  its 
tmued  his  education  by  travel     His  enormous  in-      fine  porcelain     Its  port  was  opened  in  the  loth 
fluence  on  the  progress  of  medicine  is  the  result  of      cent  to  foieizn  trade,  early  in  the  17th  cent  Dutch 
his  separation  of  medicine  from  superstition,  plac-      and  English  factoiies  were  built  here 
mg  it  on  a  scientific  basis     His  theory  of  disease    Hirah  (hl'ru),  Judah's  father-in-law    Gen  38 
was  the  fallacious  one  of  "humors"  (disorders  of    Hiram  (hi'-)      1  FI    1000  B  C  ,  king  of  Tyre,  a 
body  fluids),  but  hia  methods  of  observation  were     friend  of  David  and  Solomon    Solomon  and  Hiram 
in  many  respects  those  of  modern  clinical  practice 
Hippocrates'  practice  of  bedside  observation   re- 
sulted in  his  noting  many  of  the  signs  of  disease, 
such  as  the  facial  expression  in  approaching  death 
known  as  the  facies  Hippocratica  and  the  succus- 
sion  sound  of  fluid  in  the  chest     The  largo  col- 
lection of  Hippocratic  writings  contains  only  a  few 
of  the  works  which  are  now  ascribed  to  him    '' 


shared  m  the  trade  with  India  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  they  constantly  exchanged  gifts 
Hiram  sent  much  fine  material  for  the  Temple  £ 
Sam  5  11,  1  Kings  5,  9,  10  Huram  2  Chron  2, 
8,92  Artisan  in  metals,  sent  to  Solomon  by  Hiram 
king  of  Tyre  to  work  on  tho  ornamentation  of  the 
Temple  1  Kings  7  13-45  Huram  2  Chi  on  411- 
22 


Aphonamt  and  the  Airs,   Waters,  and  Placet  are  Hiram  College,  at  Hiram,  Ohio,  SE  of  Cleveland,  co- 

considerod  the  chief  of  these     The  collection  ap-  educational,  chartered  and  opened  1850  as  a  Dis- 

peared  in  several  translations,  and  many  of  the  ciplcs  of  Christ  institute,  renamed  1867     James  A 

volumes  are  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library     While  Garheld  was  a  principal     Its  plan  of  intensive  study 

the  Hippocratic  oath  cannot  be  credited  to  him,  it  of  one  subject  for  nine  weeks  is  well  known_ 

may  well  represent  his  own  ideals     In  abridged  Hiranuma, Knchiro, Baron (kc*e'chcroherii'noonia), 

form  this  is  administered  111  many  modern  uni-  1805-,  Japanese  statesman,  leader  of  the  Koku- 

verbities  to  graduates  in  medicine  as  follows   "You  honsha,    a    powerful    militarist    and    reactionar\ 

do  solemnly  swear,  each  man  by  whatever  he  holds  society     After  serving  as  a  judge  and  director  of 

rimmal-affairs  bureau,  he  became  ' 


111 ,  just  W  of  Chicago,  me    1873   2  Town  (pop       .,     _ .„ 

1.235).  W  Mass,  m  the  Berkshircs  SE  of  Dalton,      most  sacred,  that  you  will  bo  loyal  to  the  ptofos-      the  civil  criminal-affairs  buroa 

settled  1763,  set  off  from  Partndgefield  and  Dalton      sion   of  medicine  and   just   and   generous  to  its      minister  of  justice  in  1911  and  minister  of  justi 


1804  3  Town  (pop  1,762),  extreme  SW  N  H  ,  N  of 
Northfiold,  Mass  ,  me  1753  It  has  water  power 
from  the  Ashuelot  and  is  tho  site  of  paper  mills 
The  house  that  Ebenezer  Hinsdale  built  m  1756 
still  stands  Charles  A  Dana  was  born  m  Hinsdale 

Kinsley,  Arthur,  1865-1943,  English  Roman  Catho- 
lic churchman,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church 
Born  in  Yorkshire,  he  attended  Catholic  •«  hools  m 
England  and  Rome  He  was  ordained  in  1893  and 
spent  several  decades  as  a  schoolmaster  and 
rector  He  served  as  a  mumonar\  in  Africa,  first 
as  visitor  apostolic  (1926-30)  and  then  as  arch- 
bishop of  Sardis  and  apostolic  delegate  (1930-34) 
In  1934  he  retired,  but  was  tailed  from  retirement 
m  1935  to  be  enthroned  as  archbishop  of  West- 
minster, primate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
m  England  He  was  created  cardinal  in  1937 
Cardinal  Hmsley  was  noted  as  a  foe  of  Gorman  and 
Italian  fascism 

Hinton.  city  (pop  5.815),  oo  seat  of  Summers  co  , 
8  W  Va.,  on  the  New  River  near  its  junction  with 
the  Greenbner  and  NE  of  Blueneld,  settled  1831, 
me  1880  Hinton  has  railroad  shops  and  is  a  ship- 
ping center  for  an  agricultural  aroa. 

Hiogo   see  KOBE 

Hiouentang   see  HBUAN-TSANG. 

hip  joint:  see  JOINT 

Hipparchus  (hlpftr'kus),  c  555-514  BC,  tyrant  of 
Athena,  son  of  PMISTRATUB  He  and  his  brother 


members,  that  you  will  lead  your  lives  arid  prac- 
tice your  art  in  uprightness  and  honor,  that  into 
whatsoever  house  you  shall  enter,  it  shall  be  for 
tho  good  of  the  sick  to  the  utmost  of  your  power, 
you  holding  yourselves  far  aloof  from  wrong,  from 
corruption,  from  the  tempting  of  others  to  vice, 
that  you  will  exercise  your  art  solely  for  tho  cure 
of  your  patients  and  will  give  no  drug,  perform  no 
operation,  for  a  criminal  purpose,  even  if  solicited, 


in  1923  He  was  for  many  years  vice  president  of 
the  privy  council  and  became  its  president  in  19  Jb 
He  was  appointed  prune  minister  in  Jan  ,  1939,  but 
resigned  in  August  when  the  German-Soviet  pact 
temporarily  discredited  Japan's  ties  with  Ger- 
many Later  he  served  as  home  minister  (1940) 
under  Funumaro  Konoye  In  March,  1946,  he  was 
arrested  as  a  war  criminal,  and  in  Nov  ,  1948,  he 
was  condemned  to  hfo  irnprisonn: 


far  less  suggest  it,  that  whatsoever  you  shall  see    Hirohito   (ht"r6he't5,   horo'heto),    1901-,   emperor 


or  hear  of  the  lives  of  men  which  is  not  fitting  to 
be  spoken,  you  will  keep  inviolably  secret  These 
things  do  you  swear  Let  each  man  bow  the  head 
in  sign  of  acquiescence  And  now,  if  you  will  be 
true  to  this,  your  oath,  may  prosperity  and  good 
repute  be  ever  yours,  the  opposite,  if  you  shall 
prove  yourselves  forsworn  " 

Hippodamug  (hlpcVdumus),  fl  5th  cent  B  C  ,  Greek 
architect,  probably  b  Miletus  He  is  tho  earliest 
known  planner  of  cities,  for  which  he  originated 
geometrical  layouts  For  Pericles  he  designed 
Piraeun  (the  port  of  Athens)  He  also  planned  tho 
city  of  Rhodes  (408  B  C  )  and  went  with  the 
Athenian  colonists  to  replan  tho  new  city  of  Thum 
(c  440  B  C  )  in  Italy  Other  cities  of  tho  ancient 
world  followed  his  methods 

Hippolyte  (hTpo'lTte),  m  Greek  mythologv,  queen  of 


of  Japan  He  was  made  regent  in  1921,  and  in  192(> 
he  succeeded  his  father,  YOSHIJIITO,  with  the  reign 
name  Shoa  In  1924  he  married  Princess  Nagako 
Kuni,  a  son  and  heir,  Prince  Akihito  (Tsugu),  was 
born  in  1933  He  interested  himself  in  various 
studies,  notably  in  marine  biology,  and  as  crown 

g'inco  ho  broke  tradition  by  traveling  in  Europe 
is  own  views  were  reputedly  moderately  liberal 
and  his  personal  influence  on  state  affairs  wan 
slight,  but  tho  fact  that  Japan  embarked  on  the 
Second  World  War  under  an  imperial  rescript  ha» 
caused  the  question  of  his  responsibility  for  Japan's 
war  policy  to  be  much  debated  On  Jan  1,  1946. 
he  publicly  rejected  tho  idea  of  imperial  divinity, 
and  tho  new  constitution  of  1947  deprived  him  of 
all  but  ceremonial  powers  The  majority  of  Jap- 
anese, however,  continued  to  revere  the  emperor 


HIPPIAS  governed  Athens  jointly  after  the  death  of     'married  her  sister  ANTIOPE    Father  she  or  Antiope 


the>r  father  m  527  B  C  Trouble  aiose  with  HAR- 
MODILS  AND  ARi»rooiTov,  and  Hipparchus  was 
slain 


the  Arnazons,  daughter  of  Ares    One  legend  sa>s    Hirosaki  (hercVs.'ikP),  city  (1947  pop  63,669)  "Aomo- 
that  she  was  the  w ife  of  THESEUS,  another,  that  he      n  prefecture,  N  Honshu,  Japan    It  has  a  17th-cen- 

tuiy  Buddhist  temple  and  the  remains  of  a  feudal 

castle 


wisthe  moth 
of  Ilert  ules  w 


lyrus,    Saint    (hlpcVUtus),   fl    c211,    martyr 

Hipparchus,  2d  cent    B  C  ,  Greek  astronomer,  b  bishop  of  Porto,  a  suburbicanan  diocese     Feast 

Nicaea,    Bith>nia      He   is    the    first    systematic  Aug  22 

astronomer  of  whom  there  are  records    He  made  Hippolytus,  Saint,  o  16O-235,  antipope  (217-235),  a 


his  observations  chiefly  on  the  island  of  Rhodes 
I*tolernv's  geocentric  theorv  of  the  universe  was 
based  largely  on  the  conclusions  of  Hipparchus,  a 
record  of  whose  researches  is  preserved  in  the 
Almagest  of  Ptolemy  In  it  Hipparchus  is  <  redited 
with  the  discovery  of  the  procession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, the  eccentricity  of  the  sun's  apparent  orbit, 
and  certain  inequalities  of  the  motions  of  the  moon 
lie  also  made  the  first  known  comprehensive  chart 
of  the  heavens,  giving  the  positions  of  at  least  850 
stars,  this  was  expanded  by  Ptolemy.  Hipparchus 
suggested  a  method  of  determining  longitude  by 
observing  the  parallax  of  the  moon  in  eclipse  He 


of  Hippolytus    One  of  the  12  lalx>rs 

to  capture  the  girdle  of  Hippolyte  Hiroshige,  Ando  (an 'do  hero'shega"),  1797-1858, 
Japanese  landscape  painter  and  color-print  artist 
His  first  success  was  won  with  a  series  of  land- 
scapes (1825)  He  painted  flowers,  fish,  and  birds, 
but  his  important  prints  are  landscapes,  frequently 
snow  scenes  or  rain,  mist,  and  moonlight  subjects 
He  showed  a  knowledge  of  perspective  It  was 
from  him  that  Whintler  drew  inspiration  for  his 
moonlight  inteiprotations  Hirowhige  is  repre- 
sented in  the  pt  mt  collections  of  various  large 
museums,  as  in  Tokyo,  London,  Now  York,  and 
Boston,  and  also  m  many  important  private 
collections.  Aliehima  in  Morning  Fog  and  Rain  at 


theologian  A  disciple  of  St  Irenaeus,  he  ad- 
vocated a  Neoplatomc  theology  of  the  Logos  which 
paralleled  that  of  TKBTUJ^UAN  Popes  Zephynnus 
and  Calixtus  I  rejected  his  philosophy,  particularly 
his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Upon  the  election  of 
CalixtUM,  Hippolytus  separatea  himself  from  the 
Church  to  become  the  first  antipope  His  Philo~ 

aophumena  was  a  bulliant  refutation  of  those  con-      _ _ „  .  _„ 

temporary  heresies  which  were  opposed  to  his  Shono  are  typical  prints  Hiroshige  II  and  Hiroshige 
philosophy  At  the  time  of  Maximm's  persecution,  III  were  pupils  who  used  the  name  of  their  master 
Hippolytus  was  sentenced  to  the  mines  of  Sardinia  after  his  death  See  E  F  Fonollosa,  The  Masters 
There  he  was  officially  reconciled  with  the  Church  of  Ukwyt  (1896),  E  F.  Strange,  Colour-Prints  of 
and  died  a  martyr  together  with  St  Pontian,  who  ffiroshigd  (1926), 
was  pope  of  that  time  Feast  Aug  13  Hiroshima  (Wroahe'mu,  hfirS'shmft),  city  (1940 


is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  make  systematic*         .._,.. ,  „.„„    , 

use  of  trigonometry,  and  he  computed  a  table  of    Hippolytus,  in  Greek  myth,  aon  of  THESEUS  and     pop.    343,968,    1947   pop.    224,100),    capital    of 

Croc*  references  are  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  f«ces  page  1. 


Hiroshima  prefecture,  SW  Honshu,  Japan,  a  port 
on  Hiroshima  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Inland  Sea. 
Founded  (c  1504)  as  a  castle  city  on  the  delta  of 
the  Ota  river,  the  city  is  divided  by  the  seven 
mouths  of  the  river  into  six  islands  connected  by  81 
bridges  It  produces  textiles,  rubber  goods,  canned 
foods,  and  machinery  The  sacred  island  of  Itsuku- 
shima  is  near  by  Hiroshima  was  the  target  (Aug 
6,  1945)  of  the  first  atomic  bomb  ever  dropped  on  a 
populated  area  Some  150,000  people  were  killed 
or  wounded,  and  75  percent  of  the  buildings  were 
destroyed  or  badly  damaged  (see  John  Hersey, 
Hiroshima,  1946)  Hiroshima  prefecture  is  general- 
ly mountainous,  with  fertile  valleys  Raw  silk  is 
widely  produced  Kure  and  Onomichi  are  among 
the  principal  cities  of  the  prefecture 

Hirota,  Kott  (k6'ke  hfi'rOta),  1878-1948,  Japanese 
statesman  A  career  diplomat,  he  served  as  am- 
bassador to  Russia  (1930-32)  and  as  foreign  minis- 
ter (1933-36)  He  became  prime  minister  m 
March,  1936,  after  the  military  revolt  of  Keb  20, 
the  composition  and  policies  of  his  cabinet  were 
dictated  by  the  army  Military  appropriations 
were  increased,  repression  of  "dangerous  thoughts" 
was  intensified,  state  control  of  economv  was 
strengthened,  and  the  anti-Comintern  Pact  was 
signed  with  Germany  and  Italy  Nevertheless,  ho 
was  forced  to  resign  by  army  pressure  in  Jan  ,  1937. 
Later  he  was  (1937-38)  foreign  minister  under 
Funumaro  Konoye  After  the  war  he  was  arrested 
as  a  war  criminal,  and  in  1948  he  was  convicted 
and  hanged 

Hirsch,  Emil  Gustev  (hursh).  1852-1923,  American 
rabbi,  b  Luxembourg,  grad  Umv  of  Pennsv  Ivama, 
1872,  and  studied  in  Europe  He  was  rabbi  m 
Baltimore,  Md  ,  and  Louisville,  Kv  ,  but  is  best 
known  for  his  work  as  rabbi  of  the  Sinai  congrega- 
tion of  Chicago  In  1892  he  became  professor  of 
rabbinical  literature  and  philosophy  at  the  Umv 
of  Chicago,  and  he  was  president  (1885-97)  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Library  board  Ho  was  an  influen- 
tial exponent  of  advanced  thought  and  reformed 
Judaism  He  edited  the  Milwaukee  Zeitgeist  (1880- 
87)  and  the  Reform  Advocate  (1891-1923) 

Hirsch,  Maurice,  baron  de  (mores'  bum'  du  hlrsh'), 
1831-96,  Jewish  philanthropist,  b  Munich  His 
most  ambitious  project,  to  whuh  he  contributed 
about  $50,000,000,  was  the  Jewish  Colonization 
Assoc  mtion,  a  colonization  plan  for  the  emigration 
of  Russian  Jews  to  Argentina,  where  land  was 
bought  in  Buenos  Aires,  Santa  Fe,  and  elsewhere 
The  association  later  established  other  important 
colonies  His  other  <  hanhea  included  immense 
sums  to  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  to 
Gahcian  schools,  and  to  an  American  fund  for 
Jewish  education  His  offer  of  $10,000,000  to 
Russia  for  the  amelioration  of  Jewish  educational 
conditions  was  not  accepted 

Hirschberg  (hTrsh'boYk)  or  Jelenia  Gor«,  Pol 
Jdenia  G6ra  (yWnya  goo'ra),  city  (pop  39,050), 
Lower  Silesia,  SW  of  Breslau,  transferred  to  Polish 
administration  in  1945  (see  SILESIA)  Founded  in 
1280,  Hirschborg  passed  to  Bohemia  in  1368  and  to 
Prussia  m  1741  It  is  situated  on  the  Bober  river  at 
the  foot  of  the  Giant  Mts  ,  the  Kavaherberg,  1,352 
ft  high,  rises  to  the  south  Chiefly  a  tounat  and 
trade  center,  it  also  h«is  several  industries 

Hirta,  Outer  Hebrides,  Scotland   see  SAINT  KILDA 

Hirtius,  Aulus  (6'lus  hurWus),  d  43  B  C  ,  Roman 
soldier  He  was  a  friend  of  Julius  Caesar,  with 
whom  he  served  in  Gaul  After  Caesar's  assassina- 
tion (44  B  C  )  Hirtius  and  Cams  Vibius  Pansa  were 
consuls  and  in  that  capacity  took  sides  with  the 
senate  against  Mate  Antony,  who  was  at  Mutina 
(Modena)  besieging  Decimus  Junius  BRUTUB 
Hirtms  was  killed  in  the  sue  c  essful  lifting  of  the 
siege  He  was  probablv  the  author  of  the  eighth 
book  of  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars 

His,  Wilhelm  (vU'helm  life'),  1831-1904,  German 
biologist,  b  Basel  Ho  stressed  the  importance  of 
mechanic  al  principles  in  emhrj  ologic  al  develop- 
ment and  pioneered  in  the  use  of  the  mic  rotome 
for  preparing  tissues  for  microscopic  study  He 
taught  at  the  universities  of  Basel  (1857-72)  and 
Leipzig  (from  1872) 

Hiihigawa  Moronobu  (hTshe"ga'wu  moro'noboo),  fl 
1659-95,  Japanese  genre  painter  Beginning  as  an 
embroiderer,  he  became  a  dross-pattern  designer 
for  silk  manufacturers  He  was  a  pioneer  in  de- 
signing and  executing  woodcuts  for  book  illustra- 
tion and  popular  sheet  prints,  first  done  in  black 
and  white  and  later  hand-colored  About  1659  ho 
drew  1 2  designs  for  a  book  of  etiquette  and  hygiene 
for  women  His  paintings  were  largely  m  the 
collections  of  his  chief  patrons,  the  daimyo  and 
samurai 

Hispanic  America:  see  SPANISH  AMERICA 

Hispaniol*  (WspanyS'lu),  Span  Eapaflola  (aspii- 
nyo'ltt),  island  (c  30,000  »q  mi  ),  West  Indies,  be- 
tween Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  of  which  HAITI 
occupies  the  western  third  and  the  DOMINICAN 
RKPUBUO  the  remainder  The  island  is  largely 
mountainous.  On  the  northeast  is  a  coastal  range, 
separated  from  a  central  cordillera  by  lowlands 
known  as  the  Cibao  and  Vega  Real  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  as  the  Plame-du-Nord  m  Haiti. 
The  southeastern  part  of  the  island  is  a  dry  plain. 
More  than  half  of  Hispamola  is  dominated  by  a 


rugged  cordillera  Separating  this  from  a  south- 
western range  is  the  Cul-de-Sac,  a  structural  de- 
pression sinking  to  c  150  ft  below  sea  level  Both 
ranges,  extending  far  westward  like  the  claws  of  a 
giant  crab,  form  the  Gulf  of  Gonalves  Except  on 
the  southeastern  plain  and  in  the  Cul-de-Sac,  which 
are  irrigated,  rainfall  is  abundant  and  agriculture 
flourishes  Discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492,  the 
island  was  early  called  Espanola,  though  the  ab- 
original name  seems  to  have  been  Haiti  Later  the 
French  colony  was  called  Samt-Dommgue  from  the 
Spanish  colony's  SANTO  DOMINCHJ  m  the  east 
After  French  obtained  the  whole  island  m  1795  and 
particularly  during  the  periods  when  the  sections 
were  united,  the  names  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo 
were  popularly  used  interchangeably  m  English, 
but  m  the  late  19th  cent  the  entire  island  was  called 
Haiti,  while  the  eastern  part,  officially  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  was  commonly  called  Santo  Do- 
mingo In  modern  English  usage  the  tendency  has 
been  to  revert  to  Hispamola 

Hiss,  Alger,  1904-,  American  public  official,  b  Balti- 
more, grad  Johns  Hopkins,  1920,  and  Harvard 
Law  School,  1929  After  serving  (1929-30)  as  sec- 
retary to  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Hiss 
practiced  law  (1930-33)  m  Boston  and  New  York 
city  He  then  was  attached  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  (1933-35)  and  to  the 
Dept  of  Justice  (1935-36)  He  entered  the  Dept 
of  State  m  1936  and  rose  rapidly  to  become  an  ad- 
viser at  various  international  conferences  and  a 
coordinator  of  American  foreign  policy  In  1947 
Hiss  resigned  his  government  post  to  become  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  In  Aug  ,  1948,  J  D  Whittaker  Chambers— 
a  magazine  editor  who  confessed  to  having  been  a 
Communist  party  courier — ac  c  used  Hiss  of  having 
helped  in  transmitting  c  onfidential  government 
documents  to  the  Russians  Hiss  denied  these 
charges  and  was  indicted  (Dec-,  1948)  on  two 
c  ounts  of  perjury  by  a  grand  jury  When  he  was 
first  brought  to  trail  m  New  York  city  in  1949.  tho 
jury  was  unable  to  reach  a  decision  (July,  1949) 
At  a  second  trial  Hiss  was  found  guilty  (Jan  ,  1950) 
and  sentenced  to  a  five-year  prison  term.  Ho  ap- 
pealed the  case 
Hissarhk,  Turkey  see  TROY 

history,  m  its  broadest  sense,  the  story  of  man's 
past  More  specifically  it  means  the  records  of  that 
past,  not  only  in  chronicles  and  treatises  on  tho 
past,  but  in  all  sorts  of  forms  (e  g  ,  monuments, 
buildings,  artifacts,  business  papers,  and  news- 
papers) The  early  time  for  which  those  records  do 
not  exist  in  any  organized  form  is  prehistory .  al- 
though that  term  is  more  generally  used  for  the 
period  in  any  civilization  before  inscriptions  and 
other  written  records  were  preserved,  this,  of 
course,  varies  from  one  culture  to  another  and  in 
some  continues  late  (e  g  ,  the  story  of  some  North 
Americ  an  Indian  tribes  is  prehistory  until  well  into 
the  19th  cent  )  In  tho  older  civilizations,  as  in 
Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  China,  historical  records 
appear  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  writ- 
ing, for  conquering  kings  wished  to  record  their 
triumphs  for  all  of  posterity  to  see  There  was 
also  some  interest  m  the  remote  past,  partic  ularlv 
geriealoRK  al  interest  m  the  glorification  of  royal 
ancestois  and  their  achievements  There  appears 
early,  too,  a  strain  of  religious  interest  in  showing 
the  lessons  of  history,  religious  and  ethical  Thus 
the  early  historical  sec  tions  of  the  Bible  are  con- 
cerned with  the  manifestation  of  God's  will  in  the 
events  of  man's  existence,  while  thov  show  tho 
same  genealogical  interests  as  tho  king  lists  of  other 
peoples  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  Greeks, 
however,  that,  writing  of  organic  history  emerged 
The  compilation1!!  of  the  logographoi  in  the  6th 
cent  B  C.  were  organized  rec  orda  It  is  with  some 
justice,  however,  that  HERODOTUS  is  considered  the 
first  historian,  because  in  his  work  appears  the 
conscious  desire  to  record  all  the  significant  and 
noteworthy  circumstam  es  surrounding  a  set  of 
events  and  motivating  tho  actions  of  people  in 
those  events  The  element  of  causation  was  strong 
Herodotus  was  remarkable,  too,  for  the  scope  of 
his  interests,  he  recorded  myths,  described  cus- 
toms, and  made  spec  ulations  In  later  ages,  when 
the  fashion  was  to  favor  rigidly  circumscribed 
political  and  military  history,  he  was  criticized  for 
his  discursiveness,  but  believers  in  soc  lal  history 
in  recent  times  have  heaped  admiration  upon  him 
The  second  great  Greek  historian.  Tarn  YDiDh.8,  m 
writing  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  was 
of  a  different  stamp  He  did  limit  himself  to  mat- 
ters of  state  and  war;  he  tried  to  establish  chronol- 
ogy with  some  exa<  titude,  avoiding  the  vague 
wanderings  of  Herodotus,  and  he  wrote  a  neat, 
grave  work,  conve>mg  the  lessons  he  drew  from 
his  story  The  third  of  the  great  Greek  historians, 
XKNOPHON,  was  more  devoted  to  the  purely  nar- 
rative aspects  of  history,  he  had  and  expressed 
opinions  and  justified  them  from  history,  but  to 
trie  reader  the  nanative  is  paramount  These 
types  of  history  writing,  set  thus  oarl>,  were  to 
persist  and  are  to  be  seen  in  various  writers  today 
The  influence  of  Thuc>dides  was  early  in  the  as- 
cendant, and  the  two  important  Greek  historians 
of  the  Roman  period,  POLTBIUB  and  DION  CASSIUS, 
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more  or  leas  modeled  themselves  on  that  master 
The  Roman  historian  LIVT  tended  more  to  tho 
narrative  form  The  great  commentaries  of  Julius 
CAESAR  were  more  like  inspired  reporting  rather 
than  pure  history  writing,  and  the  personal  element 
m  them  was  as  strong  as  m  Xenophon  TACITUS 
followed  more  or  less  the  pattern  of  Thucydides 
but  with  a  brooding  moral  interest  m  the  decay 
of  Roman  society  He  showed  a  tremendous  regard 
for  accuracy  and  for  testing  the  value  of  his  sources 
that  was  not  evident  in  many  of  the  ancient  his- 
torians, both  the  greater  and  the  less  It  did  appear 
to  some  extent  in  the  scrupulous  work  of  the  Jewish 
historian,  JOHEPHUS,  but  it  was  to  disappear  al- 
most totally  in  medieval  historiography  Medieval 
works  tended  to  divide  into  two  types  of  history 
writing  One  was  the  universal  history,  whic.li 
found  some  of  its  inspiration  in  St  Augustine's 
City  nf  God  and  was  outstandingly  illustrated 
by  OROSIUH  and  continued  by  such  lesser  men  as 
ISIDORE  OF  SEVILLE  The  other  was  the  chronicle, 
which  ranged  from  the  crude  and  simple  annals  of 
local  monasteries  to  more  orderly  and  organized 
accounts  such  as  those  of  SAXO  GBAMMATICUS, 
OTTO  OF  FREIHINO,  ROCJKH  OP  WENDOVER,  and 
MATTHEW  OF  PARIS  Tho  two  forms  were  not  in- 
frequently mixed,  and  there  are  chronicles  with 
short  sketches  of  universal  history  as  introduction 
Attempts  at  broader  histories  of  peoples  such  as 
tho  history  of  the  Goths  by  CABSIODOHUB  (pre- 
served only  in  the  c  ompendmrn  of  JORDANBB)  and 
tho  history  of  the  Franks  by  GRFOOHY  OK  TOURS 
were  early  and  had  few  successors  Tho  chronicles 
tended  to  be  parochial  Since  learning  was  re- 
stricted to  the  Church,  the  chroniclers  were  also, 
naturally ,  generally  biased  in  favor  of  the  Church 
They  were  critic  ized  most  by  the  humanists  of  the 
Renaissance  and  later  generations  for  their  readi- 
ness to  supply  without  evidence  facts  which  should 
have  been  true  according  to  their  opinions,  for 
their  unquestioning  attitude  toward  evidence  how- 
ever fraudulent,  and  for  their  credulous  acceptame 
of  many  stories  of  miracles  These  strictures,  how- 
ever, fail  to  take  into  account  the  genuine  con- 
tributions that  even  the  poor  (and  largely  anony- 
mous or  pseudonymous)  histories  made,  for  thcv 
retained  at  least  in  shadowy  form  some  idea  of 
tho  universal  history  of  the  world  as  it  was  then 
known  in  their  most  parochial  moments  and  they 
show  some  idea  of  pattern  in  history  It  was  a 
theological  and  imposed  pattern,  it  is  true,  but 
paradoxically  it  gave  the  inaccurate,  nearly  barren 
chronicles  broader  horizons  Furthermore,  there 
were  works  of  decided  merit  Bode's  Ecclesiastical 
History  was  an  early  model  in  a  branch  of  history 
writing  that  has  been  of  great  importance  The 
biographical  or  seimbiographical  accounts  of 
knightly  deeds  in  the  CHUSAOFS  gave  rise  to  the  crit- 
ic al  history  of  WILLIAM  OF  TYRF  Contact  with  the 
Byzantines  and  the  Moslems  broadened  history 
writing  by  showing  the  Westerners  other  points  of 
view  Byzantine  history  writing  had  also  early 
fallen  into  the  writing  of  chronicles,  though  the 
greater  unity  of  the  B\zantme  Empire  and  the 
persistence  of  a  unified  culture  gave  somewhat 
more  literary  quality  to  the  Byzantine  works  from 
PROOOPITJS  through  ANNA  COMNENA  to  the  13th- 
century  writings  of  ACROPOLITA  and  the  brothers 
ACOMINAIUH  flow  much  effect  the  works  of  the 
most  celebrated  Moslem  historians,  M  \ttuoi, 
TABARI,  and  IBN  KHALDUN  had  on  the  West  is  de- 
batable The  new  learning  of  the  12th  cent  did, 
however,  effect  a.11  writing  and  attitudes  The 
emergence  of  the  secular  historian,  shown  m  the 
work  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  tho  Fourth  Crusade, 
VILI  EHAHDOVJIN,  was  to  become  more  pronounced 
in  tho  chronicles  of  Jean,  sire  do  JOINVILLE,  Jean 
FROI88ART,  and  Philippe  dc  COMINES  in  successive 
centuries  The  humanism  of  the  Renaissance 
revolutionized  historiography,  for  it  placed  em- 
phasis on  textual  criticism  and  on  a  critical  attitude 
toward  documents  and  sources  Men  such  as 
PETRARCH,  Lorenzo  V\LL\,  M-UISILIUS  OF  PADU\, 
and  Juan  Luis  VIVES  did  much  to  sweep  away  old 
myths  and  produce  a  more  critical  attitude  Re- 
vival of  classical  learning  immediately  affected 
historians,  and  m  one  sense  MACHIAVELLI  and 
GUICCIARDINI  wore  following  in  the  steps  of  Greek 
and  Roman  historians,  though  their  work  was 
original  and  immediate  Critical  methods  m  his- 
tory were  forwarded  in  the  17th  cent  by  Jean 
BODIN  and  Jean  MAUILLON,  and  great  critical 
collec  tions  of  sources  were  begun  (e  g  ,  the  Acta 
sanctonim),  while  bus>  antiquaries  everywhere  dis- 
covered, questioned,  and  amended  old  texts  The 
way  was  prepared  for  the  beginning  of  modern 
history  The  men  of  the  Enlightenment  lifted 
history  writing  to  a  new  lev  el  VOLTAIRE  not  only 
stressed  accuracy  and  refused  to  accept  the  judg- 
ments of  conventional  historiographers  but  culti- 
vated the  wider,  universal  view  of  history,  stress- 
ing its  social  and  moral  aspects  Tho  attempt  to 
get  back  to  the  fundamental  natural  bases  of 
human  development  was  implicit  in  the  Eaprti  des 
toiy  of  MoNTtSQUiEU  The  18th  cent  saw,  too, 
the  great  attempt  made  by  Giovanni  Battista 
Vico  to  synchronize  history  into  meaningful  gen- 
eral patterns.  From  England  came  the  masterful 
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work  of  Edward  GIBBON  The  end  of  the  century 
also  brought  the  budding  of  archaeology  out  of 
antiquarianism  and  of  philolog}  out  of  classical 
scholarship  These  two  sciences,  were  essential  to 
the  development  of  critic  al  objective  history  in  the 
19th  cent  The  prophet  of  the  new  objec  ti ve  school 
was  the  great  Leopold  von  RANK*  His  efforts  and 
those  of  hie  successor*,  notably  Thcodor  MOMMBEN, 
J.  G  DROYBKN,  and  Hpmricb  von  TKEITSCHKE, 
established  canons  of  c  titicsm  and  historical  meth- 
ods This  was  the  '  Gorman  «  hool"  that  made  his- 
tory writing  into  a  profession  and  treated  the 
graduate  study  of  history  It  was  to  be  developed 
m  other  land*  In  1  ram  e,  serious  modern  history 
began  with  H-srfe-L  DK  CouLANc.ts  It  was  con- 
tinued by  sue  h  men  as  LAVISSK,  Charles  SEIONOBOS, 
and  Achille  Li  <  HAIHF,  who  were  among  those 
who  turned  history  into  a  wide  study  In  the 
United  States,  earlier  historians  such  as  George 
BAN<  ROJ-  i  were  followed  b>  the  thorough  Edward 
CHANNUSO  and  such  brilliant  and  questioning  men 
as  Henry  ADAMS  ind  Frederick  J  TUHNER,  they 
in  quite  different  wa>s  developed  the  study  of 
history  In  England  such  men  as  Samuel  R 
G \HUINKH  and  Charles  II  FIRTH  challenged  the 
older  Whig  historians  au<  h  as  Thomas  B  M  \CAU- 
LA\  Meanwhile,  however,  the  broader  interest  in 
the  philosophy  of  lustor>  had  not  died,  and  the 
philosophy  of  HKC.EL  had  <  reated  a  whole  sc  hool  of 
idealistic  historians,  his  influence  continues 
Other  philosophical  views  were  reflected  in  general 
theories,  some  of  the  towering  later  figures  being 
Henry  Thomas  BUCKLF,  Oswald  SPENGLEH, 
Benedetto  CROCK,  and  Arnold  TOINBKK  The 
theories  of  Karl  MARX  not  onl>  set  in  motion  a 
continuing  series  of  interpretations  of  history  from 
the  Marxist  economic  point  of  view  but  also  affect- 
ed historians  of  all  other  schools  There  were,  too, 
other  schools  of  economic  history ,  such  as  the 
"new  history"  of  James  IIarve>  ROBINSON  and 
Charles  A  BE\HD  in  the  United  States  The 
trend  was  toward  broader  sex  ml  and  ec  onomic  his- 
tory ,  and  that  trend  continued  in  the  20th  cent 
Anthropology  and  sociology  contributed  new  ideas 
to  history  and  opened  the  wa>  to  the  history  of 
cultures  m  the  round  (related  to,  but  diffeient  from, 
such  theories  of  spiritual  cultural  history  as  that  of 
Karl  LVMPRECHT)  History  writing  became  too 
complex,  too  filled  with  schools,  to  be  covered  in 
any  brief  summary  (there  are,  however,  articles 
on  most  leading  historians)  It  can  only  be  noted 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  20th  cent  the  tondencv 
was  to  reassert  the  principle  of  history  as  an  art  ax 
well  as  a  scientific  study  and  to  extend  the  bound- 
aries of  history  to  study  mass  movements  and 
soviet^  as  a  whole  See  h  li  A  Seligmau,  The 
Economic  Interpretation  of  History  (2d  ed  rev , 
1924) ,  Allen  Johnson,  The  Historian  and  Historical 
Evidence  (1926),  Charles  V  Langlois  and  Charles 
Seignobos,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History 
(Eng  tr  ,  1928) ,  W  A  Dunning,  Truth  in  History, 
and  Other  Essays  (1<)J7),  Allan  Neyms,  Gattway 
to  History  (1938),  James  T  Shot  well,  ^1  Histoiy 
of  History  (1939) 

Hitchcock,  Albert  Spear,  1865-1935,  American  bot- 
anist, b  Owo-^so,  Mich  ,  grad  Iowa  State  Agucul- 
tural  College,  1884  He  taught  chemistry  in  the 
State  Umv  of  Iowa  (188b-89)  and  botany  in 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  (1892-1901)  He 
joined  the  US  Dept  of  Agnculture  m  1901  and 
from  1924  was  puncipal  botanist  in  charge  of 
systematic  agrostology  He  wrote  Manual  of  the 
Grasses  of  the  United  States  (1935) 
Hitchcock,  Alfred  Joseph,  1899  -,  English  moving- 
picture  director  He  was  a  scenario  writer,  an  art 
director,  and  a  production  manager  before  he  be- 
gan to  direct  in  1925  Hitchcock's  brilliant  tech- 
nique in  creating  suspense  is  seen  in  such  films  as 
The  Lodger,  Blackmail,  The  Thirty-nine  Steps,  The 
Lady  Vanishes,  Rebecca,  Foreign  Correspondent, 
Shadow  of  a  Doubt,  and  Spellbound 
Hitchcock,  Edward,  1793-18M,  Aim-noun  geologist 
and  educator,  b  Deerfield,  Mass ,  grad  Yale 
Theological  Seminary,  1820  After  serving  (1821- 
25)  as  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Con- 
way,  Mass  ,  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  and 
natural  history  at  Amherst  (1825-64),  president 
(1845-54),  and  professor  of  theology  and  geology 
until  his  death  In  1830  he  made  a  geological  sur- 
vey of  Massachusetts  (the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
completed)  f  he  survojed  the  Connetticut  valley 
and  was  state  geologist  of  Vermont  ( 1857-01)  His 
numerous  works  include  Elementary  Geology  (1840), 
which  went  into  30  editions  and  was  rewritten  ui 
1800  with  Ins  son,  Charles  Henry  Hitchcock, 
1836-1919,  b  Amherst,  Maws,  grad  Amherst 
College,  1856.  He  assisted  his  father  on  the  Ver- 
mon  t  survey  He  was  state  geologist  of  New  1  lamp- 
nhire  (1868-78)  and  professor  of  geology  at  Dart- 
mouth (1868-1908).  He  made  studies  of  fossil  foot- 
prints in  New  England,  compiled  geological  maps, 
and  established  a  meteorological  station  on  Mt 
Washington  He  wrote  Hawaii  and  Its  Volcanoes 
(1909)  A  brother  of  Charles,  Edward  Hitchcock, 
1828-1911,  b  Amherst,  grad.  Amherst  College, 
1849,  M  D  Harvard,  1853,  was  professor  of  physi- 
cal education  at  Amherst  from  1861  and  acting 
president  in  1898-99.  He  organized  the  depart- 
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meat  of  physical  education  at  Amherst  and  made 
significant  studies  in  anthropometry 
Hitchcock,  Ethan  Allen,  1835-1909,  U  S  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (1898-1907),  b.  Mobile,  Ala.,  edu- 
cated in  New  Haven,  Conn  He  was  appointed 
minister  to  Russia  m  1897,  but  was  called  into 
McKmley's  cabinet  the  next  year.  Under  McKm- 
ley  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Hitchcock  prosecuted 
a  vigorous  program  for  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  and  for  reclamation  (see  RECLAMATION, 
BUREAU  OF)  and  reorganized  the  administration  of 
Indian  affairs 

Hitchcock,  Frank  Harris,  1869-1935,  US  Post- 
master General  (1909-1  i),  b  Amherst,  Ohio,  grad 
Harvard,  1891,  and  Columbian  Umv  (now  George 
Washington  Umv  )  law  school,  1894  A  lawyer  of 
Washington,  D  C  ,  he  was  chief  of  the  division  of 
foreign  markets  in  the  Dept  of  Agnculture  (1897- 
1903),  then,  as  a  protegfe  of  George  B  Cortelyou, 
chief  clerk  of  the  Dopt  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
(1903-5)  He  served  (1905-8)  as  Assistant  Post- 
master General  In  William  Howard  Taft'a  cam- 
paign m  1908,  Hitchcock  showed  remarkable  abil- 
ity as  a  political  manager  As  Postmaster  General 
he  orgam  cod  the  parcel  post  and  the  postal  savings 
bank  system  and  promoted  the  founding  of  the 
air  mail  A  piacticing  lawyer  in  New  York,  he 
managed!  the  preconventiou  campaign  of  Charles 
E  Hughes  m  1916  After  1928  he  published  a 
newspaper  in  Tucson,  Ariz 

Hitchcock,  Gilbert  Monell,  1859-1934,  American 
newspaper  publisher  and  political  leader,  b  Oma- 
ha, Nebr  ,  grad  Umv  of  Michigan  law  school, 
1881  He  founded  (1885)  the  Omaha  Evenmff 
World,  combined  it  (1889)  with  the  Morning 
Herald,  and  was  proprietor  of  the  World~Herald 
until  his  death  He  was  a  supporter  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan  until  in  1910  the  two  broke  in  a 
quarrel  that  shook  Democratic  politics  He  was  a 
US  Representative  (1903-5,  1907-11),  and,  as 
Senator  (1911-23),  he  was  notable  for  his  strong 
support  of  Wilson's  policies  in  the  First  World 
War  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  he  stoutly  defended  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
in  the  losing  fight  in  the  Senate  From  1919  to 
1920  ho  was  the  Democratic  leader  in  the  Senate 

Hitchcock,  Lambert,  1795-1852,  American  chair- 
maker  In  the  town  of  Barkhamsted,  Conn  ,  in 
1818  Hitchcock  established  a  factory,  employees 
of  which  came  to  number  about  a  hundred  Tho 
village  that  the  factory  created  was  named  Hitch- 
cock ville,  m  1866  the  name  was  changed  to 
Rivet  ton  Hitchcock  at  fiist  made  parts  of  chairs 
and  sold  the  parts  to  chairmakers  Later  he  dis- 
continued this  business  arid  manufactured  com- 
plete chairs,  which  were  sold  throughout  the 
United  States  The  Hitchcock  chair  is  character- 
istic of  the  time  and  has  come  to  be  sought  by 
collectors  They  are  a  factory  product,  typically 
not  carved  or  upholstered,  and  are  painted  black 
over  led,  often  with  designs  stenciled  in  colors  and 
bronze  They  arc  of  good  wood  and  are  sturdily 
built  The  legs  and  rungs  are  simply  and  well 
turned  The  seats  are  of  wood,  cano,  or  rush  The 
name  of  L  Hitchcock  or  of  a  firm  that  he  formed 
(Hitchcock,  Alford  &  Company)  is  stenciled  on 
the  back  edge  of  the  seat  Hitchcock  chairs  include 
rocking  chairs,  said  to  ha\e  been  the  first  to  be 
designed  and  made  as  rocking  chairs,  i  e  ,  not  made 
by  adding  rockers  to  a  chair  first  made  without 
them  See  M  R  Moore,  Hitchcock  Chairs  (1933) 

Hitchcock,  Thomas,  Jr.,  1900-1944,  American  polo 
player  and  aviator,  b  Aiken,  S  C  ,  grad  Harvard, 
1922  Trained  at  polo  at  an  early  age  by  his 
parents,  both  of  whom  were  outstanding  polo 
pla>ers,  Tommy  Hitchcock  played  in  his  first 
tournament  at  the  age  of  13  In  the  tirst  World 
War  he  joined  the  Lafayette  Ebcadrille,  distin- 
guished himself  in  aerial  combat,  and  became  a 
hero  after  he  was  shot  down  behind  the  German 
linos  and  escaped  to  Swit/erland  Hitchcock's 
polo  playing  m  1921  won  for  the  United  States  the 
International  Polo  Challenge  Cup,  and  later  he 
excelled  in  several  international  tournaments. 
Probably  the  outstanding  polo  plaj  er  of  all  time, 
Hitchcock  re<  eived  from  the  U  S  Polo  Associa- 
tion its  highest  polo  rating,  the  10-goal  handicap, 
from  1922  until  1940  (except  m  1935,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  9-goal  rating)  In  1937  he  became  a  part- 
ner in  apromment  banking  firm  In  the  Second 
World  War,  Hitchcock  was  killed  in  an  airplane 
crash  in  England  while  commanding  a  U.  8. 
fighter-plane  group 

Hitchcock  chair:  see  HITCHCOCK,  LAMBERT 

Hitler,  Adolf  (a'd&lf  hlt'lur),  1889-1945',  German 
dictator,  founder  and  leader  of  National  Socialism. 
He  was  born  at  Braunau,  a  small  town  in  Upper 
Austria  near  the  German  border,  the  son  of  Alois 
Hitler  (1837-1903),  an  Austrian  customs  official. 
His  father  appears  to  have  been  the  illegitimate 
sou  (later  legitimized)  of  Maria  Anna  Schickl- 
gruber.  a  peasant  girl,  and  one  Johann  Georg  Hied- 
ler  or  Hitler,  who  married  her  several  years  after 
Alois's  birth  Contrary  to  widespread  belief,  Hit- 
ler's real  name  was  not  Schicklgruber.  Hitler 
briefly  took  art  courses  in  Munich  and  in  1907 

moved  to  Vienna,  where  he  waa  refused  admission 

to  the  academy  and  where  he  spent  years  of  utmost 


poverty  and  frustration.  It  waa  here  that  Hitler 
accumulated  his  grudge  against  society  and  fell 
under  the  influence  of  the  anti-Semitic  mayor,  Karl 
LUEQER  (without  adopting  Lueger's  stout  Catholi- 
cism) He  left  Vienna  in  1913  and  settled  m  Mu- 
nich Throughout  these!  years  he  lived  partly  on 
charity,  partly  on  the  meager  proceeds  obtained 
by  selling  water  colors,  by  painting  commercial 
posters,  and  by  doing  odd  jobs.  After  the  outbreak 
of  the  First  World  War  he  enlisted  in  the  Bavarian 
army  as  a  volunteer  He  never  lose  above  the 
rank  of  corporal,  but  he  received  the  Iron  Cross, 
first  class,  for  bravery  in  Flanders  and  later  was 
gassed.  After  the  armistice  of  Nov.,  1918.  Hitler 
returned  to  Munich.  Resolved  on  a  political  career, 
he  joined  with  several  malcontent  and  nationalist 
veterans  in  the  minuscule  German  Workers'  party 
and  in  1920  founded  his  own  party  with  a  handful 
of  followers  This  was  to  blossom  into  the  National 
Socialist  German  Workers'  party  (see  NATIONAL 
SOCIALISM)  Though  his  party  grew  slowly,  Hitler 
won  the  support  of  many  prominent  nationalists, 
notably  of  Field  Marshal  LUOBNDORFK,  and  ho 
gathered  strength  by  organizing  an  armed  militia, 
the  "storrn  troopers  "  Judging  the  time  ripe  for 
a  coup  d'etat  which,  with  the  help  of  the  army,  was 
to  bring  all  Germany  under  his  power,  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  memorial  celebration  for  the  war  dead 
to  organize  the  so-called  Munich  "beer-hall  putsch" 
of  Nov  8-9,  1923  He  counted  on  winning  for  his 
side  the  monarchist  Bavarian  premier,  Gustav  von 
Kahr,  as  well  as  the  commander  of  the  Reichswehr 
in  Bavaria,  Gen  Otto  von  Lossow,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  Bavarian  police,  Hans  von  Scissor 
On  Nov  8  his  storm  troopers  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  Blirgerbrau  Keller,  a  large  beer  hall, 
where  Kahr  and  the  other  Bavarian  leaders  were 
addressing  a  political  meeting  Overwhelmed, 
Kahr,  Lossow,  and  Seisser  swoie  loyalty  to  the 
revolution,  but  as  soon  as  they  regained  their  free- 
dom they  proceeded  to  put  down  the  putsch  with 
the  Reichswohr.  The  coup  had  failed,  but  on  Nov 
9  Ludendorff  decided  to  stage  a  march,  with  3,000 
storm  troopers,  and  to  challenge  the  Reu  hswehr  to 
join  them  or  to  hre  at  them  Ludendorff  and  Hitler 
led  the  mart  h  Despite  Ludendorff 's  prestige,  tho 
Reiehswehr  fired,  14  of  Hitler's  followers  were 
killed  and  some  (among  them  Hermann  Go*  KINO) 
were  wounded  Hitler  flod,  but  was  soon  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  five  years'  confinement  in  the 
fortress  of  Landsberg  Ho  was  released  after  l.i 
months,  during  which  ho  wrote  his  political  testa- 
ment, Mnn  Kampf  {my  battle  I,  the  bible  of  Na- 
tional Socialism  His  t  omrade  Hudolf  HFHS  shared 
his  imprisonment  Hitler  had  been  forgotten,  and 
when  he  reentered  politics  on  a  nation-wide  scale 
he  was  long  considered  a  comical  figure  rather  than 
a  serious  threat 

The  "Legal  Revolution''  1932-33  The  economic 
crisis  that  began  in  1929  resulted  in  the  spectacular 
growth  of  Hitler's  party  His  demagogic  appeal, 
ably  exploited  by  his  chief  propagandist,  Paul 
Joseph  GOFBB&LH,  won  over  large  segments  of  the 
working  class  and  of  the  ruined  bourgeoisie,  while 
his  promise  to  crush  Communism  (which  was  also 
on  the  rise)  won  him  the  financial  support  of  such 
great  industrialists  as  Fritz  Thyssen  and  the  bank- 
ing house  of  Sc  hroeder  Locking  Gorman  c  itizen- 
ship,  Hitler  was  not  a  member  of  the  Reichstag, 
in  which  tho  National  Socialists  now  were  one 
of  the  major  parties  However,  he  decided  to  run 
in  the  presidential  elections  of  1932  and  obtained 
German  citizenship  by  a  devious  procedure  the 
state  of  Brunswu  k  appointed  him  as  attac  h6  to  its 
legation  in  Berlin,  an  official  post  which  conferred 
automatic  citizenship  m  Brunswick  and,  thus,  in 
Germany  He  lost  the  election,  but  polled  a  vote 
of  11,300,000  against  the  18,600,000  votes  cast  for 
HINDENBURG.  A  second  election  was  run  off, 
Hindenburg  having  fallen  short  of  the  required 
majority,  and  Hitler  increased  his  vote  to  13,400,000 
against  Hmdenburg's  19,300,000  Franz  von 
PAPEN,  the  new  chancellor,  lifted  the  ban  on  Hitler's 
storm  troops  in  June,  1932,  and  in  the  Reichstag 
elections  (July)  the  National  Socialists  emerged 
as  the  largest  party,  with  230  seats  Hitler,  de- 
manding all  or  nothing,  refused,  despite  Hmden- 
burg'a  request,  to  serve  in  Papon's  cabinet.  The 
Reichstag,  being  without  a  workable  majority,  was 
dissolved,  in  the  new  elections  (Nov  ,  1932),  the 
National  Socialists  lost  33  seats  but  remained  the 
strongest  party  Hitler,  unwilling  to  accept  Hm- 
denburg's  conditions  and  unable  to  secure  the  sup- 
port of  the  German  National  party,  led  by  HUOBN- 
BEHG,  declined  to  accept  the  chancellorship,  which 
passed  to  Kurt  von  SCHLEICHER  Hitler's  star 
seemed  on  the  wane.  Yet  while  his  party  waa 
torn  by  internal  struggles  and  while  daily  street 
fights  were  taking  place  between  National  Socialists 
and  Communists,  Hitler  succeeded  (Jan,  1933), 
in  paralyzing  the  Schleicher  cabinet  with  the  help 
of  the  Communist  members  in  the  Reichstag  Civil 
war  seemed  imminent,  On  Jan  28  Hindenburg, 
having  refused  Schleicher 's  request  for  emergency 
powers  and  accepted  his  resignation,  called  on  Hit- 
ler to  form  a  cabinet,  which  included  Papen  and 
Hugenberg.  It  was  not  as  dictator  that  Hitler  was 
appointed  chancellor,  but  aa  the  aoiauzaao  capable 
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of  commanding  a  parliamentary  majority.  That 
he  was  in  no  mood  to  cooperate  for  long  with  either 
the  Reichstag  or  Hugenberg  soon  became  obvious 
Confident  of  an  electoral  triumph,  he  dissolved  the 
Reichstag  and  set  new  elections  for  March  5  On 
1-eb  27  the  RBICHHTAO  building  was  reported  on 
fire  Without  any  investigation  Hitler  immediately 
accused  the  Communists  of  the  crime  For  weeks 
his  brown-shirted  storm  troops  had  terrorized  the 
country,  and  now  a  wave  of  anti-Communist 
hysteria  swept  Germany  Yet,  despite  all  intimida- 
tion, the  National  Socialists  polled  only  17.200,000 
votes  (44  percent  of  the  total)  The  Social  Demo- 
trats  obtained  7,100,000  votes,  the  Communists, 
4.800,000,  the  Catholic  Center.  4,400,000,  the 
German  National  party ,  3,100,000  The  outlawing 
of  the  Communist  party  gave  Hitler  a  full  majority 
An  attempted  Bavarian  separatist  coup  was  brutal- 
ly put  down  (March  9-10),  and  on  March  23  the 
Reichstag  voted  an  enabling  law  which  gave  Hitler 
dictatorial  powers  Thus  was  the  National  Social- 
ist "revolution"  accomplished  by  "legal  means  " 
The  Third  Retch  Hitler  promised  that  the  Third 
Reich,  successor  to  the  Holy  Roman  and  Hohen- 
zollera  empires,  would  endure  for  1,000  years 
Within  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence  (12  years 
in  all),  Hitler's  power  became  absolute,  the  history 
of  his  actions  was  that  of  GKKMANT  His  authority 
was  largely  based  on  terror,  but  he  undoubtedly 
was  supported  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  German 
people  Many  former  opponents  or  doubters  be- 
came his  enthusiastic  followers  as  his  bold  deci- 
sions, beginning  with  the  rearmament  of  Germany 
and  culminating  in  the  triumph  of  the  MUNICH 
PACT,  went  unchallenged  bv  the  other  powers  In 
the  single-slate  Ren  hstag  elections  of  Nov  ,  1933, 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  elec  torate  approved 
the  candidates  and  endorsed  the  withdrawal  of 
Germany  from  the  League  of  Nations  In  1934, 
after  Hindenburg's  death,  a  majontj  of  88  percent 
voted  for  the  union  of  the  president  v  and  tho  chan- 
<  ellorship  in  the  person  of  the  FUhrer  [leader]  of  the 
National  Socialist  party  These  electoral  victories 
were  undoubtedly  bolstered  by  intimidation  of 
the  voters  and  by  dishonest  c  ounting  of  the  ballots, 
but  outside  tho  Catholic  Church  and  a  segment  of 
the  Lutheran  Chun  h,  led  by  NIEMOELLER,  there 
y\erc  lew  outspoken  opponents  of  the  Hitler  regime 
within  Germany  Within  his  own  party  Hitler 
crushed  all  opposition  in  the  "blood  purge"  of 
June,  19  J4  Goeblwls's  propaganda  machine  soon 
raised  Hitler  to  a  quasi-divimty  Hnl  Hitler'  bo- 
came  the  obligatory  form  of  greeting,  and  the 
1'Uhiei  became  the  object  of  hysterical  worship, 
the  embodiment  of  the  coming  greitness  of  Ger- 
many and  of  the  rule  of  the  master  race  By  1936 
he  had  fulfilled  his  promise  to  i  ©store  German  mili- 
tary might,  by  1938  he  had  made  good  a  large  part 
of  his  program  for  bringing  all  German-speaking 
people  under  the  roof  of  the  fatherland  The  alli- 
um  e  (wee  Axis)  with  Italy  gave  Mussolini,  till  then 
considered  Hitler's  mentor,  the  part  of  a  subordi- 
nate To  Hitler's  retreat  at  BKHC  HTKH«VD>N  tho 
leaders  of  Europe  wore  flocking  to  hear  Ins  will 
(and,  usually,  their  doom),  while  tho  whole  world 
listened  to  IIIH  iiicteasingly  violent  speeches  over 
the  radio  in  order  to  loarn  his  fateful  and  c  apricious 
pronouncements  Hitler's  annexation  (1939)  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  and  his  threats  against  Po- 
land at  last  convinced  the  world  of  the  futility  of 
further  appeasement  In  Aug  ,  1939,  Hitler  secured 
the  neutrality  of  the  USSR,  which  until  then  he 
had  denounced  an  an  an  hcnemy  of  European 
( ivihzatiou,  he  concluded  tho  Rus-so-German  non- 
aggression  pact  On  Sept  1,  1939,  he  ordered  the 
invasion  of  Poland,  and  the  Second  WORLD  WAR 
began  After  the  German  triumphs  of  1939-41, 
the  war  began  to  slow  down  without  a  prospcc  t  of 
oarlv  victory  Trusting  in  a  quick  victory  against 
Russia  and  in  desperate  need  of  Russian  rosourc  es, 
Hitler  launched  his  attack  on  the  USSR  m  June, 
1941.  In  December,  he  dismissed  Gen  Walther 
von  Brauchitsch  and  assumed  the  personal  com- 
mand of  tho  army.  His  "intuition"  was  responsible 
for  the  Gorman  disaster  at  STALINGR\I>  Bv  July, 
1944,  tho  military  situation  was  desperate,  and  a 
group  of  high  military  and  civil  officials  (including 
Held  Marshal  Erwm  von  Witzleben  and  the  mayor 
of  Leipzig,  Karl  Goerdeler)  put  mto  execution  a 
long-fomented  plot  to  overthrow  the  Hitler  regime. 
Tho  bomb  placed  under  Hitler's  chair,  however, 
failed  to  kill  the  FUhrer,  who  escaped  with  some 
injury  and  tho  loss  of  his  trousers  Hcinric  h  HIMM- 
LEtt,  head  of  the  German  police,,  drowned  tho  revolt 
in  blood  and  assumed  actual  control  of  the  govern- 
ment During  the  final  German  collapse  ui  Jan  - 
April,  1945,  Hitlei  apparently  suffeied  from  a  nerv- 
ous breakdown,  aggravated  by  the  ministrations 
of  his  personal  physician,  a  quack  Denouncing 
his  former  collaborators  as  traitors,  Hitler  remained 
in  Berlin  when  it  was  stormed  by  the  Russians  On 
April  29  he  made  his  will  and  married  his  mistress, 
Eva  Braun.  On  April  30,  according  to  most  re- 
ports, he  and  his  wife  committed  suicide  in  an 
underground  shelter  of  the  chancellery  building, 
and  their  gasoline-soaked  bodies  were  burned  be- 
yond recognition.  In  one  of  his  last  acts  he  had 
appointed  Admiral  DoemU  as  his  successor. 
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Neither  Hitler's  body  nor  Eva  Braun's  body  could 
be  identified,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  Hitler 
actually  escaped  into  hiding  (Wild  rumors  even 
designated  his  hiding  place,  8  Argentina )  Until 
proof  to  the  contrary,  however,  his  death  may  be 
act  opted  as  a  fact  for  all  prac  tical  purposes  It  is 
doubtful  that  it  will  be  possible  for  many  years  to 
take  an  unemotional  view  of  Adolf  Hitler.  HIM  in- 
sane hatred  and  hie  sadism  wore  the  gigantic  out- 
growths of  the  petty  resentments  of  a  petty  man. 
His  political  and  philosophical  notions  were  the 
product  of  a  half-tutored,  pseudo-intellectual  per- 
sonality and  a  wild  hodgepodge  of  borrowed  and 
ill-digested  ideas  Long  admired  for  HIH  shrewd- 
ness, Hitler  was  a  believer  m  astrology  Even  the 
myth  of  his  saintly  private  life  has  been  exploded 
by  revelations  after  his  death  The  hugeness  of 
the  crimes  and  <  ruelties  perpetrated  by ,  or  on  the 
order  of,  Hitler  is  almost  inconceivable  to  the  hu- 
man mind  Hitler's  accomplishment  in  the  end 
was  almost  exclusively  destructive,  and  it  was  his 
destructive  spirit  that  made  him  drag  his  own  na- 
tion into  his  personal  ruin  The  primary  soun  e  for 
study  of  Hitler's  i>ersonahty  remains  his  own  Mem 
Kampf  (complete  Eng  tr  by  John  Chamberlain 
and  others,  1940)  See  Konrad  Heiden,  Dfr 
Ptlhrer  (Eng  tr  ,  1944),  wluch,  though  it  does  not 
cover  Hitler's  last  years,  is  the  most  authoritative 
biography 

Hitopadesa  see  SANSKRIT  LITERATURE 
Hirtitee  (M'tlts),  ancient  people  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria,  who  flourished  from  2000  B  C  to  1200  B  C 
Their  chief  center  was  at  the  modern  Boghazkeui, 
where  the  chief  archaeological  finds  have  been 
made  Relics  of  the  Hittites  have  been  found  in 
other  parts  of  Asia  Minor  The  artistic  woi  k  of  the 
Hittites,  as  in  reliefs,  round  sculptures,  and  seals, 
shows  a  high  state  of  talent  and  considerable 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  influence  A  great  num- 
ber of  inscriptions  have  been  uncovered  in  the 
Hittite  area,  these  are  for  the  most  part  in  cunei- 
forms Besides  the  Babylonian  inscriptions,  there 
are  many  in  Hittite  or  Kanesian  The  Hittite 
language  is  Indo-European  in  relationship  (see 
LANGUAGE,  table)  There  are  several  other  lan- 
guages meagerly  represented  in  the  Hittite  ar- 
chives the  so-called  Luish  (similar  to  Hittite), 
Khattish,  and  Khurrish  (both  non-Indo-Furopean 
and  apparently  unrelated  to  one  another)  There 
is  also  a  hieroglyphic  alphabet  (or  syllabary) 
liberally  represented,  this  largely  undociphered 
script  is  also  Hittite,  according  to  Fnednch  Hrozny, 
the  chief  authority  on  Hittite  The  recurrence  of 
the  language  and  the  mention  of  corresponding 
peoples  have  lod  to  the  supposition  that  c  2000  B  C 
a  people  of  Indo-European  connection  (Hittites)  en- 
tered Cappadocia  and  ousted  the  Mewopotamian 
rulers  To  the  southwest  (in  the  Taurus  and  Cihcia) 
were  the  Luitos,  relatives  of  the  Hittitos,  to  the 
southeast  (in  the  upper  Euphrates),  the  Khurntes 
In  the  country  the  Hittites  now  occupied,  the  aborig- 
inal inhabitants  were  apparently  the  Khatti,  and 
the  later  empire  was  called  the  land  of  the  Khatti  or 
Hatti  From  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  Egyptian 
sources  some  outstanding  facts  of  Hittite  history 
are  gained  About  1SOO  B  C  the  Hittitoo  ruled  tin 
empire  centering  in  Cappadocia,  their  chief  oppo- 
nents being  the  Syrians  (probably  of  Indo-Euro- 
pean connection)  who  overthrew  the  dynasty  of 
Hammurabi  From  1400  B  C  the  Hittite  empue 
was  the  chief  power  and  cultural  force  in  W  \sia, 
and  c  1290  B  C  the  Hittites  came  into  battle  with 
HAWSES  II  himself,  at  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes 
Ramses  II  married  a  Hittite  princess  The  Hittite 
empire  was  at  best  a  loose  confederation  which 
broke  up  under  the  invasions  of  the  Thracians, 
Phrygians,  and  Assyrians  in  the  late  12th  cent 
B  C  Several  small  states  arose,  of  which  CART 
CHBMIHH  became  an  outstanding  city  Among  the 
chief  Hittite  rulers  were  Mursihsh  I  (fl  1750  B  C  ), 
Tuakhahjaah  II  (fl  1500'  B  C  ),  Supiluhumash 
(fl  1380  BC),  Mursihsh  II  (fl  1335  B  C  ),  and 
Hattusihsh  (fl  1300  B  C  )  The  civilization  of  the 
Hittites  clearly  had  many  foreign  elements,  no- 
tably from  Mesopotamia,  this  is  especially  visible 
in  the  religion  and  mythology,  which  were  remark- 
ably eclectic  The  Hittite  pantheism  borrowed 
moat  of  its  concepts  from  Babylonian,  Assyrian, 
and  Khurri«h  sources  The  Hittite  law  codes  are 
interesting,  partly  because  they  are  to  some  extent 
independent  of  the  Babylonians  See  D  G  Ho- 
garth, Hittite  Seals  (1920)  and  Kings  of  the  Hittites 
(1920),  D  G  Hogarth  and  C  L  Wooley,  Carche- 
rmsh  (1921),  A  E  Cowley,  The  Hittitc»  (1920), 
John  Garstang.  The  Land  of  the  Hittitos  (1910), 
E  H  Sturtevant,  Comparative  Grammar  of  Hittite 
(1933) ,  the  numerous  works  in  French  and  German 
of  Friednoh  Hrozny 

Hittorff,  Jacques  Ignace  (hl'torf,  Fr  zhak'  enyas' 
etdrf),  1792-1867,  French  architect  Ho  became 
a  leading  exponent  of  the  classic  revival  in  Fiance, 
and  his  chief  work  is  the  Neo-Greek  Church  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  in  Paris,  which  he  built  (1824-44) 
with  his  father-in-law,  J.  B  Lepere  He  was  ap- 
pointed (1833)  architect  for  the  embellishments  m 
Pans  of  the  Place  de  I'Etoile,  the  Champs  Elysees, 
and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  For  the  last  he 
designed  the  fountains,  the  locations  of  the  sculp- 
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tures  of  the  cities  of  France,  and  the  pedestal  for 
the  obelisk  He  also  designed  the  column  in  the 
Place  V«nd6me  and  other  civic  adornments  A 
pioneer  in  the  study  of  the  color  ornament  used  in 
ancient  Greek  buildings,  be  published  Restitution 
du  temple  d'Bmpedode  a  Selinonte,  ou,  L' Architec- 
ture polychrome  chez  les  Greet  (1851) 

Hiva  Oa  (he'va  5'a)  or  Hlvaoa,  volcanic  island  (pop 
847),  S  Pacific,  second  in  size  but  most  important 
of  the  MARQUESAS  ISLANDS.  It  is  the  seat  of  Atu- 
ona,  capital  of  the  Marquesas  Islands  dist  The  is- 
land, foi  merly  called  Dominica,  has  a  circumference 
of  c  00  mi  The  Bay  of  Traitors,  protected  by  ridges 
3,000  ft  high,  piovides  a  good  harbor  The  <hief 
export  IH  copra 

hives  or  urticaria,  skin  eruption  characterized  by  the 
formation  of  raised  areas  (wheats)  which  burn  and 
itch  The  elevations  are  white  in  the  center,  sur- 
rounded by  a  halohkc  border  of  red  It  is  thought 
that  urticaria  results  from  an  antigen-antibody  re- 
action (allergy)  and  that  a  substance  (histamine) 
is  released  which  dilates  the  artenoles  and  affects 
the  permeability  of  the  capillary  walls,  thus  releas- 
ing serum  and  resulting  in  edema  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  wheal  Among  the  many  causes  of  urti- 
caria are  bacterial  infections,  malaria,  tapeworm, 
insect  hi  ten,  foods  and  drugs  When  the  condition 
is  correctly  diagnosed,  treatment  consists  of  re- 
moving or  avoiding  the  cause  The  injection  of 
epmephnne,  the  oral  use  of  benadryl  or  pyribensa- 
mine,  or  the  external  application  of  calamme  lotion 
may  give  temporary  relief 

Hivites  (hi'-),  peaceful  tribe  probably  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem  They  were  crushed  in  the 
Hebiew  occupation  Gen  10  17, Ex  3  8,17,  Joshua 
9  1,7,  11  3,19,  2  Sam  247 

Hizkiah  (hlzkl'u)  [Heb  ,  variant  of  HEZEKIAH],  an- 
cestor of  Zephamah  Zeph  1  1 

Hizkijah  (hlzkl'ju)  [Heb  ,  variant  of  HEZBKIAH], 
one  who  returned  from  captivity  to  Palestine 
Neh  10  17  Hezekiah  Ezra  2  10,  Neh  7  21 

Hjalmaren,  Swed  Hjfllmaren  (vel'marun) ,  lake,  190 
sq  mi  ,  central  Sweden  It  is  drained  into  Malaren 
Lake  past  the  city  of  Eakilntuna  and  connects  with 
Arboga  by  an  H-roile  canal 

Hjorring,  Dan  Hj#rnng  (both  yur'Ing),  citv  (pop 
13,346),  N  Jutland,  Denmark  The  center  of  an 
agricultural  district,  it  also  has  textile  mills  and 
rnachuie  shops  Hjorring  dates  from  the  12th  cent 

Hjort,  Johan  (vOhan'  yoort'),  1809-1948,  Norwe- 
gian oc  eanographer  and  biologist,  an  authority  on 
fisheries  He  was  director  of  fisheries  in  Norway 
(1900-17)  and  professor  at  the  Umv  of  Oslo  (1921- 
39)  His  works  include  The  Depth*  of  the  Oceans 
(with  Sir  John  Murray,  1912)  and  The  Human 
Value  of  Biology  (1938) 

Ho,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  HOIAUUM 

Hoadley,  David  (hdd'le),  American  architect,  1774- 
1839,  b  Waterbur> ,  Conn  He  began  as  a  house 
carpenter,  and  his  natural  talent  turned  him  to 
designing  without  any  specialized  training  He 
was  the  arc  hitec  t  for  many  houses  and  churches  in 
Waterburv  and  New  Haven,  some  of  which  are 
presoryod  His  most  famous  work  is  the  United 
Church  (1814-15)  in  New  Haven,  the  entrance  to 
the  mansion  (c  1802)  for  Judge  William  Bristol  w 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  shows  a  masterly 
grasp  of  ( lassical  prim  iples 

Hoadly,  Benjamin  (h6d'le).  1076-1701,  English  pre- 
late, center  of  the  BANOOBIAN  CONTRO%  KRSV  Ho 
was  a  leader  in  the  Low  Church  group  of  the 
Church  of  England  In  1715  he  became  bishop  of 
Bangor  and  chaplain  to  George  I  His  pamphlet, 
A  Preservative  against  the  Principles  and  Practices 
of  Non-Jurors  (1716),  and  especially  his  sermon 
(1717)  before  the  king  on  the  text  "My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  \\orld,"  m  which  he  maintained  that 
Christ  had  not  delegated  authority  to  ecclesiastics, 
started  the  Bangonan  Controversy  Some  200 
pamphlets  wore  published,  the  ablest  replies  to 
Hoadly  were  those  of  William  LAW  Hoadlv  was 
translated  to  Hereford  (1721),  to  Salisbury  (1723), 
and  to  Winchester  (17*4) 

Hoan{  Daniel  Webster  (turn),  1881-,  American 
public  official,  Socialist  mayor  of  Mihvaukoe 
(1916-40),  b  Waukesha,  tt  is  grad  Umv  of 
Wisconsin,  1905  He  became  a  Milwaukee  lawyer 
and,  as  attorney  for  the  state  federation  of  labor, 
was  influential  m  the  successful  nght  for  the  first 
state  workmen's  compensation  act  in  the  United 
States  He  was  city  attorney  (1910-1(>)  before 
serving  as  mayor  at  the  head  of  an  efficient  admin- 
istration Ho  was  aftorw  ard  an  official  in  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense  in  the  Second  W  orld  War  He 
wrote  City  Wanagimeni  (!««>) 

Hoangho    see  YELLOW  KUEH 

Hoar,  Ebenezer  Rockwood,  1810-95,  Vmencan  law- 
ver,  U  S  Attorney  General  ( 1809-70) ,  b.  Concord, 
Mass  ,  grad  Harvard  (B  A  ,  1835,  LL  B.,  1839). 
While  serving  (1846)  m  the  Massachusetts  senate, 
he  doc  hired  that  he  would  rather  be  a  "Conscience 
Whig"  than  a  "Cotton  Whig,"  thus  originating  an 
antislaverv  slogan  Hoar,  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  (1849-55)  and  an  associate  justice  of 
the  Massachusetts  supremo  court  (1869-69),  was 
appointed  U  S  Attorney  General  by  President 
Ulysses  S  Grant  A  man  of  wit,  learning,  intellec- 
tual power,  and  integrity,  he  was  one  of  Grant's  few 
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HOAR,  GEORGE  FR1SBIE 

excellent  appointments.  The  President,  early  in 
1870,  nominated  him  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
US  Supreme  Court,  but  the  Senate,  hostile  to 
Hoar  because  he  had  insisted  on  filling  nine  new 
judgeships  in  the  Federal  circuit  courts  with  able, 
experienced  men  rather  than  with  the  political  hacks 
sponsored  by  Senators,  rejected  the  nomination. 
Some  of  them  used  the  excuse  that  Grant  and  Hoar 
had  already  pat  ked  the  Supreme  Court  in  order  to 
obtain  a  reversal  of  the  decision  on  legal  tender 
Grant,  seeking  Senate  support  for  his  pet  project 
to  annex  Santo  Domingo,  in  June,  1870,  abruptly 
requested  Hoar's  resignation  as  Attorney  General 
In  187 1  Hoar  was  one  of  the  five  U  S  commission- 
ers in  negotiating  with  Britain  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington providing  for  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
claims,  arid  in  1873-75  he  served  in  Congress,  along 
with  his  brother,  George  F.  Hoar  See  biograph> 
by  Moorfield  Story  and  E  W  Emerson  (1911) 
Hoar,  George  Fnsble,  1826-1904,  American  states- 
man, b  Concord,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard,  1846,  and 
Harvard  Law  School,  1849  He  practiced  law  at 
Worcester,  Mass  ,  became  a  Republican  in  politics, 
and  was  U  S  Representative  (1809-77)  and  U  S 
Senator  (1877-1904)  He  fought  political  corrup- 
tion and  avoided  much  of  the  partisan  bitterness 
of  the  day  Hoar  was  a  leader  among  those  New 
Englanders  who  opposed  the  McKmley  expansion- 
ist policy  His  Autobiography  of  Seventy  Years 
(2  vols ,  1903)  is  an  excellent  commentary  on 
American  political  history  See  biography  by  F  H 
Gillett  (1934) 

Hoare,  Samuel,  see  TEMPLEWOOD,  SAMUEL  JOHN 
GURNEY  HOARE,  IST  VISCOUNT 
hoarfrost*  see  FROST 

hoarseness,  harsh  quality  of  the  voice  Causes  in- 
clude inflammation  of  the  vocal  cords  or  asso- 
ciated structures,  excessive  use  of  the  voice,  pres- 
sure on  the  laryngeal  nerves,  e  g ,  by  a  tumor  or 
goiter,  functional  disturbances  of  the  vocal  cords, 
singer's  node  (a  small  growth  on  the  vocal  cords) , 
ana  diseases  of  the  larynx,  e  g  ,  tuberculosis  or 
cancer  Treatment  depends  upon  the  cause 
Hobab  (hS'bab)  [Heb  ,- beloved]  see  JETHHO 
Hobah  (h6'bu)  [Heb  ,- hiding  V>laceJ,  place,  not 
certainly  identified,  to  which  Chedorlaomer  fled 
Gen  14  15 

Hoban,  James  (ho'bn).  c  1762-1831,  American  ar- 
chitect, b  Ireland,  educated  in  Dublin  He  settled 
at  Charleston,  S  C  before  the  Revolution  There 
he  designed  the  South  Carolina  statehouse  (1786- 
91),  which  was  later  burned  He  moved  to  Wash- 
ington, D  C  ,  in  1792  and  won  the  competition  for 
the  design  of  a  mansion  for  the  President,  later 
called  the  White  House  He  built  this  in  1792-99 
and  rebuilt  it  aftci  its  burning  by  the  British  in 
1814.  He  was  one  of  the  supervising  architects  who 
served  at  the  Capitol  in  the  execution  of  Dr 
William  Thornton  s  design  and  he  worked  upon 
public  buildings,  in  the  employ  of  the  government, 
for  more  than  25  years 

Hobart,  Garret  Augustus  (ho'burt),  1844-99,  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  (1897-99),  b  Long 
Branch,  N  J ,  grad  Rutgers  College,  1863  A 
lawyer,  he  was  prominent  m  New  Jersey  Repub- 
lican politics  for  many  years  Elected  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  the  ticket  with  McKmley,  he  died  in  office 
Hobart  (ho'burt,  ho'burt),  city  (pop  56,668,  metro- 
politan pop  76,567),  capital  and  principal  port  of 
Tasmania,  Australia,  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Derwent  estuary  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Wellington 
(4,166  ft  high)  A  bridge  (1941)  links  the  city  with 
its  eastern  suburbs  Hobart  is  the  seat  of  the  Umv 
of  Tasmania  and  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican 
cathedrals  It  was  founded  m  1804  and  named  for 
the  British  colonial  secretary  There  are  woolen 
mills,  meat-packing  plants,  fruit  canneries,  and  a 
»mc  refinery 

Hobart  (hd'burt)  1  City  (pop  7,166),  NW  Ind  ,  SE 
of  Chicago  near  Gary,  settled  c  1849,  me  1921  It 
is  a  business  and  industrial  center  2  City  (pop 
5,177),  co  seat  of  Kiowa  oo  ,  SW  Okla  ,  N  of  the 
Wichita  Mts  ,  settled  c  1901  It  is  in  a  diversified 
farm  area  producing  also  some  oil 
Hobart  College  see  COLLEGES  or  THE  SENECA,  THE 
Hobbem*,  Meindert  (mm'durt  hd'buma),  1638- 
1709,  great  Dutch  landscape  painter,  second  only 
to  his  contemporary  Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  with 
whom  he  probably  studied  Little  is  known  of 
Hobbema's  life  Most  of  it  was  spent  in  a  poor  dis- 
trict of  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  a  pauper  Al- 
though such  noted  contemporaries  as  Van  de  Velde 
and  Berchem  are  said  to  have  painted  some  of  the 
figures  in  his  pictures,  Hobbema  seems  to  have 
been  little  appreciated  m  his  day,  and  his  pictures 
sold  for  trifling  sums  even  a  century  after  they 
were  painted  Nevertheless  he  is  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  landscape  painters  While 
lacking  Ruisdael's  scope  and  imagination,  Hobbe- 
ma equals  him  in  draughtsmanship,  bold  execu- 
tion, and  color  His  scenes  are  full  of  life  and 
luminosity  and  loving  observation  of  nature  He 
painted  chiefly  woodland  scenes,  country  villages, 
water  mills,  and  kindred  subjects  in  a  style  at  once 
bold  and  painstaking,  his  great  mastery  of  detail 
never  detracting  from  the  general  effect  of  his  large 
and  vigorous  compositions  Much  of  his  work  is 
in  England,  where  it  received  perhaps  the  earliest 
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and  warmest  recognition.  Its  influence  on  the 
Jater  English  landscapes  was  great  Among  his 
famous  works  are  Avenue,  Middelhamis  (National 
Gall,  London),  The  MM  (Louvre),  Water  Mitt 
(Rijka  Mus),  and  Entrance  to  a  Village  (Metro- 
politan Mus  )  The  National  Gallery,  London,  has 
the  best  collection  of  his  work,  but  splendid  exam- 
ples exist  m  many  American  collections,  notably 
the  Frick,  New  York,  and  those  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum,  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  and  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D  C  See 
study  by  Georges  Broulhiet  (1938,  in  French). 
Hobbes,  John  Oliver,  see  CRAIGIB,  PEARL 
Hobbes,  Thomas  (hftbz),  1588-1679,  English  phi- 
losopher,  grad  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  1608. 
For  many  years  a  tutor  in  the  Cavendish  family 
and  briefly  the  instructor  of  Prince  Charles,  Hobbes 
took  great  interest  in  mathematics,  physics,  and 
the  current  rationalism  In  1640,  after  his  political 
writings  had  brought  him  into  disfavor  with  the 
parliamentarians,  he  went  to  France  Thete  he 
had  rich  association  with  French  intellectuals,  in- 
cluding Gassend  His  work,  however,  aroused  the 
antagonism  of  the  English  gioup  in  Franco,  and  his 
thorough  materialism  offended  the  churchmen,  so 
that  in  1651  he  felt  impelled  to  return  to  England, 
where  ho  was  able  to  live  peacefully  Among  his 
important  works,  which  appeared  m  several  re- 
visions under  differing  titles  (see  Sir  W  Moles- 
worth's  edition  of  the  complete  works,  11  vola  , 
1839-45),  are  De  Cive  (1642),  Leviathan  (1651), 
De  Corpore  Politico  (1650),  De  Homine  (1658),  and 
Behemoth  (1680)  In  the  Lena  than,  Hobbes  de- 
veloped his  political  philosophy  He  argued  mech- 
anistically that  life  is  simply  the  motions  of  the 
organism  and  that  man  is  by  nature  a  selfishly  in- 
dividualistic animal  at  constant  war  with  all  other 
men  In  a  state  of  nature,  men  are  equal  in  their 
self-seeking  and  live  out  lives  which  are  "nasty, 
brutish,  and  short  "  To  escape  the  natural  an- 
archy, men  contract  with  each  other  to  surrender 
their  selfish  rights  and  secure  peace  in  a  created 
state  When  men  create  the  state  they  form  a 
compact  among  themselves  to  submit  absolutely 
to  the  sovereign,  who  is  outside  of  the  agreement 
and  whose  only  obligation  to  tho  people  is  to  pro- 
tect them  Failing  this  obligation,  the  sovereign 
is  liable  to  legitimate  opposition  Temporal  power 
is  always  superior  to  ecclesiastical  power,  Hobbes 
strongly  attacked  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  power  of  tho  sovereign 
derived  originally  from  the  people,  a  subtle  chal- 
lenge to  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  of  kings 
Further,  the  right  of  citizens  to  revolt  was  im- 
plicitly recognized,  and  the  logic  of  Hobbes's 
position  could  apply  equally  well  to  king  or  parlia- 
ment Ho  argued  that  the  sovereign  must  support 
truth  and  freedom  of  thought,  since  these  promoted 
peace  In  psychology  Hobbos  was  a  strict  sensa- 
tionalist and  forerunner  of  the  associationist  theory 
He  strongly  influenced  English  philosophy  in  the 
direction  of  mechanical  interpretations  of  human 
development,  and  he  was  the  first  of  tho  great 
English  political  theorists  See  biographies  by  A  E 
Taylor  (1908)  and  John  Laird  (1934),  Leo  Strauss, 
The  Political  Philosophy  of  Hobbes  ( 1936) ,  Clarence 
De  Witt  Thorpe,  The  Aesthetic  Theory  of  Thomas 
Hobbes  (1940) 

hobblebush  or  American  wayfaring  tree,  a  VIBURNUM 
(Viburnum  alnifolium)  of  E  North  America,  with 
long  straggling  branches  which  often  root  at  the 
tip,  whence  the  name  The  heart-shaped  leaves  are 
colorful  in  the  fall  The  flat-topped  clusters  of 
small  white  flowers  are  edged  with  larger  sterile 
flowers  Birds  are  fond  of  the  edible  berryhke  fruits 
that  turn  from  red  to  purple  or  black  There  is  an 
Old  World  species  (Viburnum  lantana)  called  way- 
faring tree  that  is  similar  but  lacks  tho  larger  mar- 
ginal flowers 

Hobbs,  city  (pop  10,619),  SE  N  Mex  ,  near  the 
Texas  line,  founded  1907,  me  1929  The  city  is  a 
trade  center  for  an  oil,  livestock,  and  farm  area,  the 
discovery  of  rich  oil  fields  in  the  region  in  1927 
made  it  a  headquarters  for  oil-well  supplies  and 
brought  tho  railroad  m  1930. 

hobgoblin,  FAIRY  creature,  generally  tho  same  as 
GOBLIN  He  is  identified  at  times  with  ROBIN 

GOODFELLOW 

Hobhouse,  Leonard  Trelawney,  1864-1929,  English 
philosopher,  sociologist,  and  journalist,  studied  at 
Oxford  He  later  taught  at  Oxf 01  d  and  at  the  Univ. 
of  London  He  tried  to  show,  with  evidence  from 
anthropology  and  comparative  psychology,  that 
biological  evolution  and  spiritual  evolution  were 
concurrent  His  books  include  The  Theory  of 
Knowledge  (1896),  Morals  in  Evolution  (2  vols, 
1906),  and  Social  Development  (1924)  See  J  A. 
Hobson  and  Morris  Ginsberg,  L.  T  Hobhouse  His 
Life  and  Work  (1931) 

Hobkirks  Hill,  battle  of:  see  CAROLINA  CAMPAIGN. 

hobo,  see  VAGRANCY 

Hoboken  (hO'bSkun),  town  (pop  31,770),  Antwerp 
prov  ,  N  Belgium,  on  the  Scheldt  (Escaut)  Form- 


ing part  of  greater  Antwerp,  it  lias  shipyards,  cop- 
per, tin,  ana  sili 
blants 


liver  refineries,  and  wool-processing 


Hoboken  (ho'bdkun,  hd'b&kun),  city  (pop.  60,115), 
NE  N  J.,  on  the  Hudson  opposite  lower  Manhat- 


tan, with  whioh  it  is  connected  by  ferry  and  by  sub- 
way under  the  river.  It  is  a  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial center  and  an  ocean  port  Food  products 
are  packed  A  brewery  was  built  as  early  as  1642 
The  Dutch  traded  with  the  Indians  and  farmed 
here  from  o  1630  Stuyvesant  procured  deeds  to 
the  land  from  the  Indians  m  1658,  in  1711  it  passed 
to  a  New  York  merchant,  Samuel  Bayard  His  Tory 
descendant,  William  Bayard,  had  possession  when 
the  land  was  confiscated  m  the  Revolution  John 
STBVENS  bought  the  site  m  1784,  established  hm 
home  at  Castle  Point,  and  laid  out  the  town  in 
1804  It  became  a  city  in  1855  Stevens  operated 
between  New  York  and  Hoboken  the  first  steam 
ferry  (181 1)  He  built  (1824)  and  ran  on  his  estate 
the  first  locomotive  to  pull  a  train  on  tracks  The 
John  Jacob  Astor  home  (1828)  was  a  gathering 
place  for  authors,  including  Fitz-Greeno  Halleck, 
Washington  Irving,  and  William  Cullen  Bryant 
Bryant,  Sands,  and  Verplanck  edited  the  Talisman 
in  Hoboken  The  STEVENS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECH- 
NOLOGY is  here 

Hobson,  John  Atkinson  (httb'sun),  1858-1940,  Eng- 
lish economist  and  journalist  Ho  achieved  wide 
popularity  as  a  lecturer  m  university  extension 
classes  for  workmgmen  and  as  a  wnter  on  economic 
and  social  problems  Criticizing  the  concepts  of 
classical  "pure"  economics,  especially  Alfred 
Marshall's  work,  he  held  that  economic  theory  was 
bound  with  the  ethical  problems  of  social  welfare 
and  should  be  a  guide  to  reform  He  advocated 
partial  socialization,  but  was  never  a  thorough- 
going socialist  His  many  books  include  The  Evolu- 
tion of  Modern  Capitalism  (1894),  The  Economics  of 
Distribution  (1900),  Imperialism  (1902),  Work  and 
Wealth  (1914),  The  Economics  of  Unemployment 
(1922),  and  the  autobiographical  Confessions  of  an 
Economic  Heretic  (1938) 

Hobson,  Richmond  Pearson,  1870-1937,  American 
naval  officer,  b  Greensboro,  Ala  ,  grad  Annapolis, 
1889  He  first  gained  notice  by  his  effort  to  sink 
the  collier  Memmac  to  block  the  harbor  of  Santi- 
ago in  the  Spanish-American  War  He  resigned 
from  the  navy  and  was  a  U  S  Representative  for 
Alabama  (1905-15)  Subsequently  ho  wrote  and 
lectured  in  the  prohibition  cause  He  also  ad- 
vocated naval  expansion 

Hoccleve  or  Occleve,  Thomas  (hok'lev,  ok'-), 
c  1368-c  1450,  English  poet,  of  tho  Chaucerian 
tradition  His  chief  work  is  The  Regiment  of  Princes, 
a  didactic  poem  addressed  to  Henry,  prmco  of 
Wales  (later  King  Henry  V)  He  caused  to  be 
painted  in  one  of  lus  manuscripts  the  most  authen- 
tic extant  portrait  of  Chaucer 

Hochc,  Lazare  Hazai  '6sh'),  1768-97,  French  gmiei  al 
in  the  French  Revolutionary  Wars  He  fought 
under  DUMOURIE^,  and  when  Dumounez  deserted 
(1793),  Hoche  was  briefly  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
treason  Later  he  was  given  command  on  the 
Rhine  and  the  Moselle  \gain  accused  of  treason — 
by  Pichegru — Hoche  was  m  prison  from  March, 
1794,  until  tho  fall  of  Robespierre  in  July,  1794, 
when  he  was  given  the  command  in  the  VENDEE 
He  pacified  that  province  His  attempted  invasion 
of  Ireland  (17%)  was  thwarted  by  bad  weather 
After  defeating  the  Austnaris  at  Neuwied  (1797), 
he  was  for  a  time  minister  of  war 

Hochelaga  (h6"shula'gu,~la'gu),  former  Indian  vil- 
lage, Canada,  discovered  by  Jacques  Cartier  on  his 
second  vovago  (1535)  It  was  situated  at  tho  foot 
of  Mt  Royal  m  what  is  today  the  central  part  of 
tho  city  of  Montreal  The  town  was  the  capital  of 
the  Hochelagan  people  (of  Iroquoian  stock  prob- 
ably), the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  St  Lawrence 
valley  Recent  excavations  in  Montreal  have  un- 
earthed old  hearths,  kitchen  middens,  and  burial 
places  of  the  ancient  village 

Ho  Chi-minh  (hd"  che-mm'),  1890?-,  Indo-Chinese 
revolutionary  leader  After  several  years'  residence 
in  France,  he  spent  two  years  in  Moscow  (1925- 
27)  He  later  returned  to  Asia  and  was  active  in 
organizing  Communist  and  nationalist  revolution- 
ary movements  among  Annamese  outside  of  Indo- 
Chma,  where  he  sent  agents  In  1941  he  emerged 
as  the  organizer  and  leader  of  the  Viet  Mmh  (the 
League  for  the  Independence  of  Viet  Nam),  and 
m  1945  ho  headed  the  VIET  NAM  provisional  gov- 
ernment In  1946  open  warfare  broke  out  between 
France  and  the  regime  of  which  Ho  was  the  domi- 
nant figure  Despite  Ho's  Communist  affiliations 
his  policy  is  stated  primarily  in  terms  of  aspirations 
for  independence  and  improved  economic  condi- 
tions 

HochJrirch  (hokh'klrkh),  village,  Saxony,  E  Ger- 
many, near  Bautzen  Here  in  1758  tho  Austrians 
under  Daun  defeated  Frederick  II  of  Prussia 

HBchst  (hukhst,  hukst),  suburb  (pop  51,452)  of 
Frankfurt,  Hesse,  W  Germany.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
I  G.  Farbon  chemical  industry,  which  has  large 
plants  here  Here,  in  the  Thirty  Years  War,  Tilly 
defeated  (1622)  Christian  of  Brunswick 

Httchstttdt  (hukh'shtct),  village,  W  Bavaria,  on  the 
Danube  The  battle  of  BLENHEIM  (1704)  took 
place  near  by  In  1800  the  French  under  Moroau 
defeated  the  Austrians  at  HttchsUdt 

hock:  see  WINE. 

hockey,  game  played  on  a  field  or  on  ice.  Field 
hockey  was  played  in  England  for  several  cen- 
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tunes,  and  after  it  was  standardized  by  the  Wim- 
bledon Hockey  Club  (organised  1883),  it  spread  to 
other  European  countries  The  game  has  been 
played  since  1890  m  the  United  States  and  since 
1901  has  been  a  popular  sport,  especially  among 
college  girls  In  1922  the  US  Held  Hockey  As- 
sociation  was  formed  as  the  ruling  body  of  the 
game  It  is  played  on  a  level  field,  measuring  50  to 
60  yd  by  90  to  100  yd  ,  by  two  teams  of  11  players 
each  (five  forwards,  three  halfbacks,  two  fullback*, 
and  a  goalkeeper)  A  fat  e-off  in  the  center  of  the 
field  starts  the  game  Teams  direct  their  play  to- 
ward advancing  the  ball  (made  of  <  ork  and  twine, 
covered  with  white  leather,  and  about  9  in  m  cir- 
( umference)  down  the  field  with  their  sticks  (wood- 
on  and  with  a  flat  head  which  has  rounded  edges) 
A  point  is  scored  by  delivering  the  ball  past  the 
goalkeeper  through  the  goal  posts,  which  are  7  ft 
high,  12  ft  apart,  and  enclosed  behind  by  nets 
Illegal  use  of  the  stick  and  toughness  are  penalized 
by  temporarily  relegating  a  player  to  the  penalty 
corner  (See  Anne  B  Townsend,  Field  Hockey, 
1936  )  Ice  hockey,  although  played  on  similar 
principles,  is  a  far  faster  and  more  rugged  game, 
which  has  received  more  popular  acclaim  than  field 
hocke>  Ice  hockey,  played  exclusively  by  men, 
originated  in  Canada  and  probably  was  standard- 
ized by  students  of  M<  Gill  Umv  in  the  1870s  The 
first  ice-hockey  league  was  formed  (1885)  in  Kings- 
ton, Ont  The  game  spread  throughout  Canada 
and  became  a  popular  sport  in  the  NE  United 
States  The  first  professional  hockoj  league  was 
founded  (1903)  in  Michigan,  and  after  tho  Na- 
tional Ho(  key  League  (1908)  and  tho  Pacific  Coast 
Hockey  League  (1911)  wore  organized,  postseason 
play-offs  for  the  Stanlo>  Cup  began  (1912)  Since 
1926  the  cup-winning  team  has  been  decided  by 
play-offs  among  the  four  leading  teams  of  the  Na- 
tional Hockey  League  This  league,  reorganized  in 
1917  with  four  Canadian  teams,  was  further  re- 
organized in  1926  to  eoiiHist  of  10  Canadian  and 
American  teams  in  two  divisions  The  number  of 
teams,  however,  was  reduced  by  1941  to  6— the 
Boston  Bruins,  the  Chicago  Black  Hawks,  the 
Detroit  lied  Wings,  the  Montreal  Canadiens,  the 
New  York  Rangers,  and  the  Toronto  Maple 
Leafs  Amateur  hockey,  like  professional  hockey, 
has  progressively  gained  in  popularity  Several 
amateur  hoc  key  leagues  were  in  existence  m  Cana- 
da early  m  the  20th  cent  ,  and  in  the  United  States 
the  first  important  amateur  league  was  started  in 
1913  The  Pacific  Coast  League  (1944)  and  the 
Eastern  League  (1945)  are  vtyled  arnatour  Col- 
leges and  high  schools  in  Canada  and  the  N  United 
States  also  pliiv  ue  hockey,  which  spread  to  Euro- 
pean countries  aftei  1910  The  game  is  plaved  on 
a  regulation  ice  link  whuh  should  be  200  ft  long 
and  85  ft  wide,  but  the  measurements  var\  from 
rink  to  rink  Six  plavers—  a  goalie,  a  center,  two 
defense  men,  and  two  forwards — all  of  whom  are 
on  ice  skates,  make  up  a  team  The  rink  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  walls  between  3H  ft  and 
4  ft  high  Tho  goal  nets  (4  ft  high  and  6  ft  wide) 
are  set  10  ft  out  from  each  end  of  the  rink,  which 
is  divided  by  colored  lines  under  the  ue  into  three 
equal  zones  (attacking,  neutral,  and  defending), 
eat  h  60  ft  long  A  vulcanized  rubber  put  k,  1  in 
thick  and  3  in  in  circumference,  is  used,  and  the 
weight,  size,  and  shape  of  ite-hockey  sticks  are 
standardized  Alter  the  face-off,  teams  concen- 
trate on  defending  their  own  goals  or,  when  in  pos- 
session of  the  puck,  on  hitting  this  disk  into  the  at- 
tacking zone  and  from  there  maneuvering  ad- 
vantageously in  order  to  hit  it  past  the  obstructing 
goalie  and  the  red  line  between  the  goal  posts  into 
the  nets  Eac  h  goal  counts  a  point  The  game  is 
divided  into  three  20-rnmute  periods,  overtime 
periods  m  case  of  ties  are  only  used  in  Stanley  Cup 
play-off  games  In  this  swift  and  body-bruising 
game  players  use  heavy  protective  equipment,  and 
unlimited  substitution  is  allowed  A  placer  de- 
tected by  the  referee  in  roughing,  tripping,  high- 
sticking,  or  other  violations  is  removed  from  the 
game  to  the  penalty  box  for  two  minutes  (a  minor 
penalty)  or  more  (major  penalties),  and  his  team 
must  continue  play  short-handed  A  linesman,  goal 
judges,  timekeeper,  and  scorer  also  officiate  in  ice 
hockey  Among  the  famous  names  past  and  present 
in  professional  ice  hockey  (almost  all  are  Canadian) 
are  Sydney  Abel,  Hobey  Baker,  Douglas  and  Max 
Bentley,  Frank  and  George  Boucher,  Frank  Bnm- 
sek,  William  ("Turk")  Broda,  Aubrey  ("Dit") 
Clapper,  Spraguo  Cleghorn,  Neil  Coville,  Charles 
and  Lionel  Conacher,  William  Durnan,  Ivan 
("Ching")  Johnson,  Edgar  Laprade,  Howie  Mo- 
renx,  Lester  and  Lynn  Patrick,  Charles  Rayner, 
Maurice  Richard,  Arthur  Ross,  Milton  Schmidt, 
Eddie  Shore,  and  Georges  Vezma  See  T  K 
Fwcher,  Ice  Hockey  (1926),  Mervyn  Dutton,  The 
Fastest  Game  on  Earth  (1938),  E.  J  Jeremiah,  Ice 
Hockey  (1942) 

Hocking,  William  Ernest,  1873-,  American  idealist 
philosopher,  b  Cleveland,  grad.  Harvard  (BA, 
1001;  Ph.D  ,  1904).  Ho  was  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Harvard  from  1914  until  his  retirement  m  1943 
His  writings,  which  emphasize  in  particular  the 
religious  aspects  of  philosophy,  include  The  Mean- 
ing of  God  in  Human  Experience  (1912),  Man  and 
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the  State  (1926),  The  Lasting  Elements  oflndindual- 
i*m  (1937),  Science  and  the  Idea  of  God  (1944),  and 
Preface  to  Philosophy  (1047) 

Hod  [Hob., -splendor],  Ashente  1  Chron.  7.37. 

Hodaiah  (hoda'yu)  [Heb  ,-Hodaviah],  descendant 
of  David  1  Chron  3  24. 

Hodaviah  (hdduvl'u)  (Heb  .-splendor  of  God]  1 
Chief  Manassite  1  Chron  5  24  2  Berg  ami  to  1 
Chron  9.7  3  Levitical  family  Ezra  2  40  Hode- 
vah  Neh  743  Judah  Ezra  3  9 

Hoddesdon  (hSdz'ddn),  urban  district  (1931  pop 
6,811,  1943  estimated  pop  12,500),  Hertfordshiie, 
England,  N  of  London  It  was  once  noted  as  a 
coach  stop  and  m  Izaak  Walton's  time  as  a  fishing 
resort 

Hodeida  (hSda'du),  city  (pop  c  50.000),  Yemen,  a 
port  on  the  Red  Sea  The  mixed  population  in- 
cludes Arabs,  African  Negroes,  and  Indians. 
Among  the  exports  are  hides  and  coffoe 

Hodesh  (h6'~)  [Heb  ,-new  moon],  wife  of  Shaha- 
rairn  1  Chron  8  9 

Hodevah  (hode'vu),  the  same  as  HODAVIAH  3. 

Hodgdon,  rural  town  (pop  1,076),  E  Maine,  near 
the  N  B  line  S  of  Houlton,  me  1832 

Hodge,  Charles,  1797-1878,  American  theologian,  b 
Philadelphia  He  was  associated  with  Princeton 
Theological  Hommary,  where,  after  graduation,  ho 
taught  first  Oriental  and  biblical  literature  and 
later  theology  for  58  years  His  chief  work  is  his  Sys- 
tematic Theology  (3  vols  ,  1872-73)  He  also  wrote 
The  ConntitutioTwI  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America  (1839-40),  Discus- 
sions of  Church  Polity  (1878),  and  several  widely 
used  volumes  of  commentaries  and  contributed  the 
equivalent  of  many  volumes  to  the  Princeton  Re- 
vu,w,  which  he  founded  and  edited  for  over  40 
years  His  biography  was  written  (1880)  by  his 
son  Archibald  Alexander  Hodge,  1823-86,  who 
succeeded  to  his  place  at  the  seminary 

Hodge,  Frederick  Webb,  1864-,  Ament  an  anthro- 
pologist, b  Plymouth,  England  He  came  to  the 
United  States  at  the  age  of  seven  He  entered  the 
field  of  archaeology  through  service  (1884-86)  in 
the  Southwest  with  the  U  S  Geological  Survey  and 
as  secretary  (1886-89)  to  the  Hemenway  Archae- 
ological Expedition  He  became  associated  with 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  in  1889,  led  many  of  its 
expeditions  m  the  Southwest,  edited  its  Handbook 
of  the  American  Indian  (2  vols  ,  1907-10),  and  was 
ethnologist  (1910-18)  m  charge  of  the  bureau 
After  serving  with  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian  (Heye  Foundation),  New  York  city,  from 
1918  to  1931,  he  became  (1931)  director  of  the 
Southwest  Museum,  Los  Angeles  He  wrote  many 
monographs  and  scientific  papers  and  edited  The 
American  Anthropologist  (1899-1910,  1912-14)  and 
many  historical  source  narratives  relating  to  the 
Southwest 

Hodge,  village  (pop  1,445),  N  La  ,  SSW  of  Ruston 
It  is  built  around  a  large  paper  mill 

Hodgenville  (h6j1nv«),  town  (pop  1,348),  co  seat 
of  Larue  co  ,  central  Ky  ,  S  of  Louisville  and  near 
the  Nolm  river,  settled  1789  It  is  m  a  farm  area 
which  also  has  limestone  quarries  and  gas  wells 
Near  by  is  Abraham  Lincoln  National  Historical 
Park  (1166  acres,  eot  1939),  containing  tho  log 
cabin  in  which  Lincoln  is  said  to  have  been  born 

Hodges,  George,  1S56-1919,  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman  While  at  Calvary  Church,  Pittsburgh 
(1881-94)  he  attracted  attention  by  the  quality  of 
his  preachmg  He  was  an  early  exponent  of  the 
"social  gospel"  and  founder  of  Kmgsley  House  and 
other  philanthropic  agencies  m  Pittsburgh  From 
1894  until  his  death  he  was  dean  of  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School,  Camlmdgo,  Mass  He  was  the 
author  of  many  books  and  articles  See  biography 
by  Julia  Shelley  Hodgos  (1926) 

Hodgson,  Ralph  (hfij'sun),  18729-,  English  poet 
The  facts  of  his  life  are  obscure,  but  he  taught  at 
the  university  in  Sondai,  Japan,  in  1924  and  1928 
His  first  book,  The  Last  Blackbird  and  Other  Lines 
(1907),  was  followed  in  1917  by  his  collected  Poems 
He  treats  his  subject  matter,  nature,  lyrically  and 
simply  His  long  silence  wa*  broken  in  1941  with 
Silver  Wedding  and  Other  Poems  and  in  1942  by 
Muse  &  the  Mastiff,  both  slim  volumes  "Eve,"  one 
of  the  most  highly  acclaimed  poems  of  its  time,  is 
only  slightly  better  known  than  "The  Bull"  and 
the  short  catch,  "Time,  You  Old  Gypsy  Man  " 

Hodgson,  Shadworth  Hollway  1832-1912,  English 
philosopher  In  1880  he  helped  found  the  Aristote- 
lian Society  m  London  and  until  1894  was  its 
president  His  works  include  Time  and  Space 
(1866),  The  Philosophy  of  Rejection  (1878),  and 
The  Metaphysic  of  Experience  (1898),  which  con- 
tains a  full  exposition  of  his  philosophy 

Hodiah  (-dl'u)  [Heb  ,  -splendor  of  God],  name  in  an 
obscure  passage.  1  Chron  4  19. 

Hodijah  (-dl'ju)  [Heb  , -Hodiah]  1  Levite  m  the 
return  from  the  Exile  Neh.  8.7;  9.6,  10  10  3,  3 
Sealers  of  the  covenant.  Neh.  10  13,18 

Hodler,  Ferdinand  (hOd'lur),  1863-1918,  Swiss  paint- 
er and  lithographer.  After  30  years'  hard  struggle 
he  gained  a  nigh  reputation.  His  painting  is 
characterized  by  simplicity,  clarity,  and  vigor  His 
notable  works  include  La  Nuit,  La  Ventt,  Cortege 
des  lutteurs,  and  L' Amour  The  best  collection  is  in 
the  art  museum  of  Zurich 
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Hodmezovaaarhely,  Hung  Hodmeeovdsdrhely  (hdd'- 
mg«6va*8harha),  agricultural  city  (pop  01,776),  S 
Hungary,  near  the  Tisza  river  and  NE  of  Szeged 
A  typical  Hungarian  "peasant  city,"  it  occupies 
294  sq.  mi. 

Hoe,  Richard  March  (h6),  1812-86,  American  in- 
ventor and  manufacturer  of  printing  presses,  b. 
New  York  city.  The  eldest  son  of  the  founder  of  R. 
Hoe  &  Company,  ho  entered  his  father's  press 
manufacturing  business  at  15  years  and  diret  ted  or 
helped  direct  its  affairs  for  56  years.  He  wa»  the 
c  hiet  inventor  of  the  family,  and  his  improvements 
on  the  <  yhnder  press  invented  by  Napier  soon  made. 
his  company  the  leading  makers  of  cylinder  presses 
in  the  United  States  He  designed  and  manufac- 
tured the  first  flat  bed  and  cylinder  press  to  be 
used  in  the  United  States.  In  1846  and  1847  he 
designed  tho  first  Hoe  rotary  press,  based  on  his 
inventions  for  securely  fastening  the  type  to  a 
large  central  iv  Under  around  which  a  number  of 
impression  t>hndeis  revolved  This  quadrupled 
the  speed  of  printing,  and  these  presses  dominated 
the  market  for  20  years  or  until  the  press  invented 
by  William  A  Bullock,  which  first  printed  both 
sides  and  fed  from  a  continuous  roll  of  paper, 
replaced  it  Hoe  turned  to  the  manufacture  of 
similar  presses  and,  with  his  mechanics,  devised 
the  triangular  folder  to  fold  the  papers  as  they 
c  ame  from  the  press,  whu  h  c  ompleted  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  mam  features  of  the  modern  printing 
press  See  Robert  Hoe,  A  Short  History  of  the 
Printing  Press  (1902) 

Hoe,  Robert,  1839-1909,  American  manufacturer  of 
printing  presses  and  book  collector,  grandson  of 
the  founder  of  the  firm  R  lloe  &  Company  He 
entered  the  firm  at  17  and  became  its  head  in  1886, 
succeeding  Richard  March  Hoe  Under  his  guid- 
ance inventions  and  improvements  were  made 
which  enabled  the  arm  to  retain  its  lead  m  its  field 
and  by  its  double-supplement,  quadruple,  and  sex- 
tuple presses  increase  the  speed  of  newspaper  pro- 
duction many  times,  lie  similarly  improved  presses 
for  periodicals,  did  pioneer  work  with  color  presses, 
and  developed  web  presses  for  half-tone  work 
He  wrote  A  Short  History  of  the  Printing  Press, 
founded  the  Groher  Club,  and  collected  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  private  libraries  of  rare  books  in 
the  country,  catalogued  in  eight  volumes  (1911-12) 

hoe,  usually  a  flat  blade,  variously  shaped,  set  in  a 
long  handle  and  used  for  weeding  and  for  loosen- 
ing the  soil  It  was  the  first  distinctly  agricultural 
implement  The  spade  (first  in  the  form  of  the 
digging  &tick)  is  older  than  agriculture  and  is  much 
used  outside  that  occupation  The  gathering  of 
wild  foods,  as  by  hunting  and  fishing,  is  done  in 
different  places  at  different  times  m  the  year,  but 
agriculture  encourages  faxed  habitations  This  fact 
gave  the  hoe  a  chief  part  m  a  fundamental  revolu- 
tion in  the  life  of  mankind  —  the  establishment  of 
permanent  communities  (in  the  Neolithic  period) 
The  earliest  hoes  were  forked  sticks  The  pick  is  a 
variety  of  the  same  implement  Antlers  of  animals 
have  been  used  as  hoes,  and  hoes  have  been  made 
by  fastening  suitable  shells  to  sticks  The  hoe 
shared  in  man's  progress  in  the  use  of  wrought 
stone,  copper,  bronze,  iron,  and  steel  When  the 
blade  became  good  enough,  a  variety  of  the  hoe  — 
the  adz  —  was  used  for  working  wood,  which  was 
often  charred  to  make  the  adz  moie  efficient  The 
PLOW  (an  invention  of  the  Bronze  Age)  is  another 
development  of  the  hoe  The  use  of  the  hoe  has 
continued  It  symbolizes  agriculture,  as  do  the 
plow  and  the  sickle  Edwin  Markham's  poem, 
"The  Man  with  the  Hoe,"  interprets  exploitation 
of  agriculture,  from  which  mechanized  farming  has 
not  been  wholly  free  The  use  of  the  hoe  as  a 
means  of  bringing  plenty  to  households  and  com- 
munities has  been  associated  with  festivals  All  the 
staple  faim  crops  were  domesticated  with  the  hoe 
That  a  high  civilization  can  be  sustained  by  the 
hoe  was  shown  by  pre-Columbian  America.  See 
H  J  Peake,  Early  Steps  in  Human  Progress  (1933)  , 
R  U  Sayoe.  Pnmitw  Arts  and  Crafts  (1933) 

Hoefnagel,  Jong  (yo'ris  hoof'nagl),  1542'-1600\ 
Flemish  miniature  painter  and  illusti  ator  He  trav- 
eled and  sketched  extensively,  spent  eight  years  in 
the  service  of  tho  elector  of  Bavana  at  Munich,  was 
employed  by  Emperor  Rudolph  II  at  Prague,  and 
finally  settled  in  Vienna  Hoefnagel's  talent  as  a 
draughtsman  is  evidenced  by  his  illustrations  for 
the  Cititates  orbis  terrarum  of  G  Braun  and  F. 
Hogenberg  He  is  best  known,  however,  for  his 
miniatures,  most  celebrated  of  which  are  a  view  of 
Seville  (Brussels)  and  his  masterpiece,  a  Roman 
missal  (imperial  library,  Vienna) 

Hoek  van  Holland,  Netherlands  see  HOOK  OF 
HOLLAND 

Hoel,  Sigurd  (se'gd&r  ho'ul),  1S90-,  Norwegian 
novelist  and  critic  Ho  is  the  author  of  witty, 
sophisticated  novels  as  well  as  sensitive  stories  of 
childhood  His  translations  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can writers  include  novels  by  William  Faulkner 
and  Erskine  Caldwell.  His  own  novels  include 
Sinners  in  Summertime  (1927,  Eng.  tr  ,  1930)  and 
One  Day  in  October  (1931,  Eng  tr  ,  1932). 

Hof  (hdf),  city  (pop  54,645),  Upper  Francoma,  NE 

Bavaria,  near  the  Czech  border.  It  has  textile  and 

other  manufactures.    Founded  in  the  13th  cent  , 
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the  city  passed  (1373)  to  the  Hohensollerft  and 
(1810)  to  Bavana.  An  important  rail  center,  Hof 
was  repeatedly  bombed  during  the  Second  World 
War,  but  its  medieval  buildings  (notably  the 
Lorenzkirche  and  Michaeliskircho)  were  not  seri- 
ously damaged. 

Hofei  or  Ho-fei  (both  hii'fft').  city,  capital  of 
Anhwet  prov  ,  China  Cotton  and  silk  textiles  are 
manufactured 

Hofer,  Andreas  (andrft'-is  ho'fur),  1767-1810,  Aus- 
trian patriot,  son  of  a  Tyrolean  innkeeper  When 
in  1809  Austria  made  war  on  Napoleon  I  and  on 
Bavana  (which  had  been  Riven  the  TvROMn  1806), 
Hofer  led  the  Tyrolean  peasants  who  had  risen  in 
rebellion  against  Bavaria  After  several  military 
successes  he  was  made  goveinor  of  the  Tyrol  by 
the  Austnans  In  Ot ,  1809,  Austria  was  obliged 
by  the  Treaty  of  Schonbnmn  to  abandon  th<* 
Tyrol,  but  Hofer  continued  to  instigate  resistance 
He  was  betrayed  to  the  French,  court-martialed, 
and  shot  at  Mantua 

Hofldiag,  Htrald,  Dan  H#/ding  (ha'ral  huf'dlng), 
1843-1031,  Danish  philosopher  He  was  a  pro- 
fessor at  Copenhagen  from  1883  to  1915  Hoffdmg 
worked  m  many  philosophical  fields,  but  his  his- 
tories of  philosophy  have  reached  the  widest  audi- 
ence His  books  have  been  widely  translated 
Among  them  are  Outlines  of  Psychology  (1882), 
History  of  Modem  Philosophy  (1894),  Modern 
Philtnopher*  (1902),  and  Leading  Conceptions  of 
the  19th  Century  (1920) 

Hoffman,  Charles  Fenno,  1806-84,  American  au- 
thor He  was  associated  with  many  New  York 
periodicals,  among  thorn  the  Knickerbocker,  which 
he  founded  and  edited  briefly  m  1833,  and  the 
American  Monthly  Magazine,  which  he  edited  in 
1836-37  A  travel  book  on  Michigan  and  Illinois 
called  A  Winter  in  the  West  (1835)  and  his  novel, 
Greyslatr  a  Romance  of  the  Mohawk  (1840),  were 
widely  acclaimed  Only  slightly  less  popular  were 
his  several  volumes  of  lyrical  poetry  Mental  ill- 
ness forced  his  retirement  m  1849  See  biography 
by  H  F  Barnes  (1930) 

Hoffman,  Malvimu  1887-,  American  sculptor, 
b  New  York  city  She  was  a  pupil  of  Rodin  Of  her 
spirited  figures  representative  examples  are  Bac- 
*hanale  russe  (Luxembourg  MUM  ,  Paris) ,  Pavlowa 
gavotte  (Stockholm,  Sweden) ,  and  Russian  Dancers 
Her  portraits  include  those  of  John  Muir  (American 
Mus  of  Natural  History,  New  York)  and  Ivan 
Mestrovic  (Brooklyn  Mus  )  and  busts  of  Paderewski 
as  artist  and  as  statesman  Other  important  works 
are  the  large  group  over  the  entrance  of  Bush 
House,  London,  The  Sacrifice,  a  recumbent  Cru- 
sader, for  the  War  Memorial,  Harvard  Univ  , 
and  the  unique  collection  of  100  portraits  of  racial 
types  (Hall  of  Man,  Field  Mus  ,  Chicago)  To  pro- 
cure material  for  this  anthropological  gallery,  Miss 
Hoffman  traveled  about  the  world  for  five  >eara 
She  wrote  an  account  in  Heads  anr}  Tales  (1936), 
her  Sculpture  Inside  and  Out  was  published  in  1939 
Hoffmann,  Ernst  Theodor  Amadeus  (ernst'  ta'- 
6d6r  araada'6t>s  h6f'mun),  1776-1822,  German 
romantic  novelist,  composer,  and  artmt  Accom- 
plished in  all  these  fields,  at  one  time  an  opera 
director  at  Bamberg  and  a  gifted  music  critic,  he 
is  one  of  the  acknowledged  masters  of  fantastic 
fiction  His  tales  of  madness,  grotesquene,  horror, 
and  the  supernatural  include  Fantaaiestuck?  in 
Collots  Manler  (1814),  Die  Serajnonatrrltder  (1819- 
22,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Serapton  Brethren,  1880-92),  Die 
Bhxiere  des  Teufel*  (1815-16,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Demi's 
Elvnr,  1824-26),  and  Lebensantichten  des  Kattrrs 
Murr  (1820-21 ,  Kng  tr  ,  Kater  Murr,  the  Educated 
Cat,  1892)  Miscellaneous  translations  include  The 
Nutcracker  and  the  Mouse-King  (19'*0)  and  Tales  of 
Hoffmann  (1946)  Offenbach's  opera,  Tales  of 
Hoffmann,  is  based  on  three  of  his  stones  He  greatly 
influenced  the  composer  Kobert  Schumann  1  See 
H.  W  Hewett-Thayer,  Hoffmann,  Author  of  the 
Tales  (1048) 

Hoffmtan,  Priedrich  (fre'drttchhdf'man),  1660-1742, 
German  physician  Influential  as  teacher  (from 
1693)  and  practitioner  at  Halle,  he  formulated  a 
mechanistic  view  of  physiology  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  describe  certain  diseases,  including  appendi- 
citis and  German  measles  He  introduced  into 
medical  practice  many  drugs,  notably  Hoffmann's 
anodyne  (compound  spirit  of  ether) 
Hoffmann,  M«x  {mate  hdf'man),  1869-1927,  Ger- 
man general  in  the  First  World  War  A  brilliant 
strategist,  he  was  partly  responsible  for  the  German 
victory  at  Tannenberg  and  in  1916  became  chief  of 
staff  of  the  eastern  armies  In  his  war  diary  and 
later  books  he  bitterly  criticised  the  German  high 

Hoflmann-Donner,  Hemrich  (hln'rifkh  hdf'man- 
do'nur),  1809-94,  German  humorist  and  physician 
He  was  head  of  the  hospital  for  the  insane  at 
Frankfurt  He  wrote  various  works,  of  which  the 
best  known  is  Struwwd peter  [slovenly  Peter]  (1845), 
long  a  popular  children's  book,  various  English 
editions  of  which  include  one  translated  and  il- 
lustrated by  Mark  Twain 

Hofmann,  August  Wilhelm  Ton  (ou'gflost  vfl'hClm 
fun  Mrf'man),  1818-92,  German  organic  chemist 
He  was  professor  at  the  Univ  of  Berlin  from  1866 
and  was  a  founder  (1868)  of  the  German  Chemical 
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Society  He  studied  the  constitution  of  aniline  and 
was  the  first  to  prepare  rosaniline  and  its  deriva- 
tives, thereby  laving  the  basis  for  the  aniline  dye 
industry  He  also  discovered  ft  reaction  for  deriv- 
ing amines  from  amides,  developed  the  Hofmann 
method  of  finding  the  vapor  densities,  and  from 
these  the  molecular  weights,  of  liquids 
Hofmann,  Heinrieh  (Johann  Michael  Ferdinand 
Hemrich  Hofmann)  (hln'rlkh  h&f'rnan,  yo'hati 
mlkh'fcel  fer'den&nt),  1824-1911,  German  painter 
He  studied  in  Dresden  and  m  Rome,  where  he  was 
influenced  by  Peter  von  Cornelius  He  settled  m 
Dresden  and  taught  at  the  academy  there  Hof- 
mann is  best  known  for  his  popular  paintings  of 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  He  also  painted 
portraits  and  a  ceiling  decoration  for  the  Dresden 
Theater 

Hofmann,  Joseph  (hdf'mun),  187 6-  Polish-Amer- 
ican pianist,  b  near  Cracow,  pupil  of  Anton 
Rubinstein  He  toured  Europe  as  a  child  prodigy, 
making  his  American  debut  m  1887  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  The  same  year  he  ceased 
giving  concerts,  but  resumed  his  career  in  1894  He 
later  returned  to  the  United  States,  whore  he  was 
director  (1924-38)  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music, 
Philadelphia  He  composed  under  the  pseudonym 
Michel  Dvorsky,  but  is  best  known  for  his  great 
virtuosity  as  a  performer 

Hofminnsthal,  Hugo  von  (hfio'go  fun  hof'manstal), 
1874-1929,  Austrian  dramatist  and  poet  His  first 
verses  were  published  when  he  was  16,  and  his  play 
The  Death  of  Titian  (1892,  Eng  tr  ,  1913)  when  he 
was  18  His  varied  gifts  as  poet  and  as  dramatist 
are  shown  in  his  adaptation  of  Sophocles'  Electro 
(1903,  Eng  tr  ,  1908)  and  m  his  comedies  Der 
Rosenkavalier  (1911,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Rose  Bearer, 
1912)  and  Ariadne  at  Naxos  (1912,  Eng  tr  ,  1913), 
which  were  set  to  music  by  Richard  Strauss  Ho 
also  wrote  for  Strauss  Die  Frau,  ohno  Sehatten  [the 
woman  without  a  shadow]  (1919)  and  Die  agyp- 
ttsche  Helena  (1928)  Also  notable  aie  his  Poems 
(1903,  Eng  tr  ,  1918),  his  adaptation  of  Everyman 
(1911 ,  Eng  tr  ,  1917),  and  his  correspondence  with 
Richard  Strauss  (1926,  Eng  tr  ,  1927) 
Hofmeister,  Wilhelm  (vH'h&lm  hdf'ml'stur),  1824- 
77,  German  botanist  Although  self-taught,  he 
made  such  valuable  studies  ot  the  reproduction  and 
development  of  plants  that  he  was  appointed  prof  PS- 
sor  successively  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg 
(1863)  and  Tubingen  (1872).  He  demonstrated  al- 
ternation of  generations,  especially  in  nonflowering 
plants,  and  desc  ribed  the  behavior  of  the  nucleus 
in  cell  formation 

Hofstra  College   see  HEMPBTEAD,  N  Y 
Hofuf  (hSfoof),  town  (pop  c  30,000),  Saudi  Arabia, 
chief  town  of  El  Hasa.   It  is  a  caravan  center  with 
trade  m  wool  and  silk, 
hog   see  SWINE 

Hogan,  Ben  (h&'gun).  1912-,  American  golfer,  b 
Stephcnville,  Texas  A  former  caddy.  Hogan 
taught  (1932-36)  golf  before  he  began  playing  m 
professional  tournaments  in  1937  In  the  succeed- 
ing years  he  became  one  of  the  greatest  money 
winners  of  the  game,  winning  over  $42,500  at 
tournament  pla>  in  1946  After  service  (1943-45) 
in  the  army  air  forte  in  the  Second  World  War, 
Hogan  won  the  Professional  Golfers  Association 
championship  in  1940  and  again  took  the  PGA 
title  in  1948,  when  he  also  won  the  U  S  open  golf 
crown  with  the  tournament  rerord  of  278  strokes 
After  sustaining  a  broken  collar  bone  and  frar  tured 
pelvis  in  an  automobile  accident  (Feb  ,  1949)  near 
Van  Horn,  Texas,  Hogan  made  a  dramatic1  come- 
back by  tying  (Jan  ,  1950)  Sam  Snead  for  first  place 
m  the  Los  Angeles  open  tournament  He  wrote 
Power  CMf(lQ48) 

Hogansrille,  industrial  city  (pop  3,886),  W  Ga , 
near  the  Chattahoochee  river  SW  of  Atlanta,  me 
1870  It  is  a  cotton  center,  with  textile  mills  Near 
by  is  a  large  tree  nursery 

Hogarth,  David  George  (hS'garth),  1862-1927, 
English  archaeologist,  keeper  (1909-27)  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford  An  eminent  scholar, 
Hogarth  had  been  director  of  the  British  School  at 
Athens  and,  in  1916,  directed  the  Arab  Bureau, 
Cairo  He  explored  in  several  countries  and  ex- 
cavated (1887-1907)  in  Cyprus,  Crete,  Egypt, 
Ephesus,  Carchemish,  and  other  places  Among 
his  published  works  are  A  Wandering  Scholar 
(1896),  Archaic  Artemisia  of  Sphesus  (1908), 
Ancient  East  (1914),  Hittite  Sealt  <1920),  Arabia 
(1922),  King*  of  the  Hutites  (1926),  and  a  biography 
of  Charles  M  Doughty  (1929) 
Hogarth,  William  (ho 'garth),  1697-1764,  English 
painter,  satirist,  and  engraver,  b  London;  son  of  a 
schoolmaster  As  a  child  he  was  given  to  drawing 


and  at  15  was  apprenticed  to  a  silver-plate  engraver 
From  this  employment  he  began  engraving  on  cop- 
per, making  bookplates,  show  cards,  and  illustra- 


tions— notably  those  for  Butler's  H-udibras  Mean- 
while in  spare  moments  he  studied  drawing  with 
Thornhill,  whose  daughter  he  married  (1729)  He 
attempted  to  earn  a  living  with  small  portraits  and 
portrait  groups  (the  famous  "conversation  pieces") 
But  his  first  real  success  came  m  1732  with  a  series 
of  "moral"  pictures,  The  Harlot 't  Pregr***,  He  first 
painted  the  six  pictures  and  then  engraved  them, 
selling  subscriptions  for  the  prints.  These  last  had 


*  great  success..  Three  years  later  appeared  The 
Robe's  Progress,  a  similar  series  Hogarth  made  a 
good  living  from  these  and  other  salable  prints,  but 
has  constant  ambition  to  be  recognised  as  a  serious 
painter  met  with  little  success,  although  he  con- 
tinued to  produce  magnificent  canvases  In  1745 
appeared  the  series  of  engraved  pictures  Marriage 
a  la  Mods,  often  considered  his  masterpiece  In 
this  group,  in  which  Hogarth  takes  a  fling  at  high 
life,  his  satire  is  incomparable  With  a  wealth  of 
detail  and  brilliant  characterization  he  depicts  the 
profligate  and  mane  existence  of  a  fashionable 
young  couple  In  1753  was  published  The  Analysis 
of  Beauty,  an  interesting,  if  unpolished,  essay  which 
feas  commanded  the  respectful  attention  of  many 
thinking  artiste  but  which  was  greeted  with  dension 
by  the  wits  of  the  London  art  world  In  old  age  as 
in  youth  Hogarth  was  forced  to  depend  upon  hts 
prints  for  a  livelihood  Unfortunately,  one  of  these,  a 
political  cartoon,  brought  down  upon  him  the  savage 
persecution  of  John  Wilkes  and  Charles  Churchill, 
and  hits  last  days  were  embittered  by  a  quarrel  in 
which,  to  be  sure,  he  acquitted  himself  manfully, 
lampooning  his  adversaries  to  the  bitter  end  As  a 
pictorial  artist  Hogarth's  great  powers  are  nevei 
fully  employed  in  his  prints  His  satirical  gemns 
insisted  upon  many  intellectually  significant  details 
and  upon  explicit  clarity,  and  his  composition  suf- 
fered for  it  At  first  he  made  them  purely  for  money 
However,  such  prints  as  Gin  Lane  and  Four  Stages 
of  Cruelty  are  very  sincerely  didactic,  and  he  him- 
self said  that  he  would  rather  have  checked  the 
progress  of  cruelty  than  have  been  the  author  of 
Raphael's  cartoons  Whatever  his  intentions,  ho 
remains  above  all  a  great  satiriHt,  closer  akin  to 
Cervantes  than  to  Raphael  Nevertheless,  his 
Shnmp  Ovrl  (National  Gall ,  London)  and  Captain 
Coram  are  two  of  the  masterpieces  of  British  paint- 
ing Hogarth's  major  works  are  in  England  In 
New  York  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  the  Fnck 
Collection  possess  beautiful  examples  of  his  work 
See  John  Nichols,  comp  ,  Anecdotes  of  William  Ho- 
garth (1833),  biographies  by  Austin  Dobson  (1883) 
and  Marjone  Bowen  (1938) ,  S  E  Read,  A  Bibliog- 
raphy of  Hogarth  Rooks  and  Studies  (1941) 
Hogben,  Lancelot  Thomas  (hog'bon),  1896-,  Eng- 
lish scientist  and  author,  educated  at  Cambridge 
and  the  Univ  of  London  After  teac  hing  in  several 
universities  he  served  as  professor  of  zoology  (1941 
47)  at  the  Univ  of  Birmingham,  where,  m  1947, 
he  became  professor  of  medical  statistics  He  is 
noted  for  his  work  m  genetics  and  eridocnnolog.\ 
His  works  include  Comparative  Physiology  of  In- 
ternal Secretion  (1927),  Nature  of  Living  Matto 
(1930) ,  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Genetics  (1940) , 
and  a  number  of  more»popular  books,  among  whicli 
are  Mathematics  foi  the  Million  (1930),  Science  for 
the  Citizen  (1938),  Dangerous  Thoughts  (1939),  and 
Author  in  Transit  (1940) 

hog  cholera,  infectious,  very  contagious,  and  often 
fatal  disease  of  hogH,  caused  by  a  virus  Symp- 
toms include  fever,  weakness,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
constipation  followed  by  diarrhea  The  skin  be- 
comes put  pie  Hemorrhages  are  soon  in  lungs 
kidneys,  and  other  organs  after  death  The  high 
death  rate  and  the  rapid  spread  of  the  disea.se  from 
one  animal  to  another  through  infected  discharges 
make  cholera  a  cause  of  great  losses  in  hog  raising 
There  is  no  cure  for  the  disease,  once  developed, 
but  vaccination  IB  a  preventive  See  Hog  Cholera 
(U  S  Dept  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bui  834) 
Hogg,  James,  1770-1835,  Scottish  poet,  called  the 
Ettnck  Shepherd  Hogg  had  no  formal  education , 
he  was  discovered  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  used 
his  work  m  Border  Mvnttrelsy  Hogg's  best-known 
works  are  The  Mountain  Hard  (1807),  The  Queen's 
Wake  (1813),  and  The  Poetic  Mirror  (1816),  m 
prose,  The  Brownit  ofBodsbeck  (1818)  and  his  recol- 
lections of  Scott  (1834)  He  haa  a  rustic  music  and 
a  faculty  for  rhyme  See  his  Private  Memoirs  and 
Confessions  of  a  Justified  Sinner  (1824),  Andrew 
Lang,  Life  and  Letters  of  J  G  Lockhart  (1896) 
Hogg,  James  Stephen,  1851-1906,  governor  of  Texas 
(1891-95),  b  Cherokee  oo  ,  Texas  At  the  age  <bf 
12  he  was  left  an  orphan,  and  he  worked  at  various 
jobs  to  earn  his  living  He  studied  law  after  1871, 
was  admitted  (1875)  to  the  Texas  bar,  and  was 
county  attorney  (1878-80)  and  district  attorney 
(1880-84)  As  attorney  general  (1886-90)  of  Te*afi, 
he  recovered  for  the  state  much  land  fraudulent!; 
taken  bv  railroad  companies  and  championed  sev- 
eral political  and  economic  reforms  As  soon  as  he 
became  (1891)  governor  of  Texas,  Hogg  established 
(1891)  a  state  railroad  commission  With  broad  pow- 
ers of  regulation  and  then  successfully  pushed 
through  other  sweeping  economic  reforms  He  wa» 
reelected  governor  of  Texas  in  1893,  but  retired 
from  political  life  m  1895  to  pra<  tioe  law 
Hogg,  Thomas  Jefferson,  1792-1862,  friend  and 
biographer  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  He  was  dis- 
missed m  1811  from  Oxford  for  defending  Shelley 
and  was  with  him  at  intervals  thereafter  Author- 
ised  by  Mary  Shelley  to  write  a  life  of  her  husband, 
Hogg  issued  the  first  two  volumes  (1868),  whieh 
were  so  disappointing  that  the  family  withdrew 
the  materials  from  his  ttse  See  his  letters  to  Jane 
Williams,  After  BheUey  (ed.  by  Sylva  Nottaan, 
with  biographical  introduction,  1984). 
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Hoggtr  (ho'gur,  hugar'),  area,  8E  Algeria,  a  high  The  main  line  of  Brandenburg  accepted  the  Refor- 

plateau  attaining  nearly  10,000  ft    The  Tuareg  mation  ALBERT  OF  BRANDENBURG,  grand  master 

population  grazes  livestock    Before  pacification  by  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  secularised  the  domain  of 

the  French  In  1901,  there  were  frequent  raids  from  his  order  in  1525  and  created  the  duchy  of  PRUSSIA, 


population  grazes  livestock  Before  pacification  by 
the  French  In  1901,  there  were  frequent  raids  from 
Hoggar  into  adjoining  territories 
Hog  Island,  small  island  m  the  Delaware  river  near 
Philadelphia,  important  during  the  First  World 
War  as  the  chief  emergency  shipyard  of  the 
government  In  1930  Philadelphia  acquired  the 
island  for  an  airport,  shipping  point,  and  industrial 
center 

Hoglah  (-lii)  [Heb  ,-  part  ridge],  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Zelophehad  Num  2033,271-11. 

Hogue,  La  (la  6g').  or  La  Hougue  (la  oog'),  harbor, 
NW  France,  on  the  northeast  coant  of  the  Cotentm 
peninsula,  in  the  English  Channel  Here  in  1692 
a  French  fleet  under  Tourville  was  defeated  by 
superior  English  and  Dutch  forces  in  the  War  of 
the  GRAND  ALLIANCE 

Hoham  (hd'ham),  king,  whom  Joshua  defeated. 
Joshua  10  3 

Hohenasperg  (hounus'perk),  mountain,  1,166  ft. 
high,  Wurtteraberg,  8  Germany  In  a  fortress  here 
in  the  18th  and  19th  cent  many  political  prisoners 
were  confined,  among  them  the  poet  Schubart  and 
the  economist  Friedrich  List  In  1883  the  fortress 
became  a  penitentiary 

Hohenfrfedberg  (hounfret'berk),  commune  (pop 
7,421),  Lower  Silesia,  SW  of  Bre&lau,  placed  (1945) 
under  Polish  administration  He»e  in  1745  Fred- 
erick II  of  Prussia  decisively  defeated  the  Austrian 
and  Saxon  forces  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession 

Hohenhnden  (hOunlln'dun),  village,  Upper  Bavaria, 
E  of  Munich  Here  in  1800  the  French  under 
Moreau  decisively  defeated  the  Austnans  Thomas 
Campbell's  poem  on  the  battle  was  long  popular 

Hohenlohe-Schilhngsfilrst,  Chlodwig  Karl  Viktor, 
FUrst  zu  (klfit'vflch  karl'  vtk'tdr  furst'  tsoo  h6'- 
unUm-shrimgsfurst),  1819-1901,  German  states- 
man As  premier  of  Bavaria  ( 1866-70),  he  favored 
German  unification,  and  in  1871  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  German  Empire  and  became  one  of 
Bismarck's  staunchest  supporters  He  was  ambas- 
sador to  Paris  (1874-80)  and  govoinor  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  (1885-94)  Succeeding  Capri vi  as  chan- 
cellor in  1894,  he  delegated  most  of  his  duties  to  his 
cabinet,  especially  the  foreign  ministers  MARSCHALL 
VON  BIEBEHSTMN  and  Bernhard  von  BttLow  The 
latter  succeeded  Hohenlohe  when  he  retired  in 
1900  See  Inn  memoirs  (Eng  tr  ,  1906) 

Hohensalza,  Poland  see  INOWROCLAW 

Hohenstaufen  (h&"unshtou'fun),  German  princely 
family  In  1079  Fredenck,  count  of Staufen,  married 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Emperor  Henry  IV,  and  was 
created  duke  of  Swabia  The  line  of  German  kings 
and  emperors  began  (1138)  with  his  son,  CONRAD 
III,  who  was  Huceeeded  by  FREDERICK  I,  HENRY 
VI,  and  PHILIP  OF  SWABIA  Their  chief  rivals  were 
the  Guelphs  (see  GUELPHS  AND  GHIBKLLINES), 
whose  scion,  Otto  IV,  was  emperor  from  1209  to 
1215,  but  the  Hohenstaufen  heir,  FREDERICK  II, 
was  elected  king  bv  a  rival  party  in  1212  The  most 
spectacular  representative  of  the  house,  Frederick 
shifted  the  center  of  tho  family  interests  to  Sicily 
and  S  Italy  The  nearness  of  tho  head  of  Ghibellme 
strength  to  Rome  intensified  the  enmity  of  the 
popes,  who  worked  at  bringing  about  the  fall  of  the 
house  CONRAD  IV  and  CONKADIN,  the  last  legit- 
imate Hohenstaufon,  and  MANFRH.D  and  EN^IO, 
illegitimate  sons  of  Frederick  II,  all  came  to  harm, 
and  with  Enzio's  death  (1272)  the  family  eame  to 
ati  end  The  ruined  ancestral  castle  is  near  Stutt- 
gart in  Wurttemberg 

Hohentwiel  (hountvel').  mountain,  2,260  ft  high, 
Wiirttomberg,  S  Germany,  overlooking  the  Lake  of 
Constance  In  the  9th  and  10th  cent  the  counts 
and  dukes  of  Swabia  had  then  castle  here 

Hohenwald  (hS'iinwAld),  town  (pop  1,086),  co 
seat  of  Lewis  co  ,  central  Tenn  ,  SW  of  Nashville, 
in  a  farm  and  timber  area  Men  wether  Lewis 
National  Monument  IH  near  by 

Hohenzollern  (ho'untso'lurn),  German  princely 
family  which  ruled  Brandenburg  (1415  1918), 
Prussia  (1526-1918),  and  Germany  (1871-1918) 
Onginatmg  in  S  Germany,  the  Hohenzollern  took 
their  name  from  a  castle  in  Swabia  and  can  bo 
traced  to  the  llth  cent  Fredenck  of  Hohenzol- 
lern (d  c  1200)  became  (1192)  burgrave  of  Nurem- 
berg His  sons  founded  the  two  mam  lines  of  the 
house,  the  Swabian  and  the  Francoman  (For  the 
Swabian  line,  see  HOHENZOLLERN-HECHINGBN  and 
HoHBNZOLLERN-SiOMARiNGEN )  The  Francoman 
line  acquired  territories  in  Franooma,  notably  the 
margraviates  of  Ansbach  (1331)  and  Kulmbach 
(1338),  and  m  1415  Emperor  Sigismund  bestowed 
the  electorate  of  BRANDENBURG  on  Frederick  VI  of 
Hohensollern  (see  FREDERICK  I,  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg) The  genealogical  tree  of  the  prolific  house 
of  Brandenburg  is  very  complex,  because  the 
various  branches  of  the  family  held  their  terri- 
tories separately  (e  g ,  Brandenburg,  Bayreuth- 
Kulmbaon,  and  Ansbach)  Elector  ALBERT  ACHIL- 
LES (1470-86)  enunciated  a  family  law  by  which 
Brandenburg  remained  indivisible.  Bayreuth  and 
Ansbaeh,  however,  were  reunited  with  Branden- 
"""II  and  17»3  respectively 
Vara  passed  to  Bavaria 


burg-Prussia  only  m  1791  and  1793  respectively 
and  m  the  Napoleonic  Wr " 


The  mam  line  of  Brandenburg  accepted  the  Refor- 
mation ALBES         **  ........ 

of  the  Teutonic 

his  order  m  152 

which  m  1618  was  inherited  by  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  the  Great 
Elector  (1640-88)  acquired  part  of  POMBRANIA, 
the  archbishopric  of  MAQDEBURU,  and  the  bishop- 
rics of  Halberstadt  and  Mmden  and  made  good 
his  claims  on  the  duchy  of  CLEVER  His  son  was 
crowned  (1701)  king  of  Prussia  as  FREDERICK  I 
His  successors,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  I  and  FRED- 
ERICK II,  made  Prussia  a  major  European  power 
and  extended  its  borders  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  II 
(1786-97),  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  HI  (1797-1840), 
and  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  IV  (1840-61)  were 
mediocre  kings,  but  under  WILLIAM  I  the  old 
struggle  between  Austria  and  Prussia  ended  with 
the  triumph  of  Prussia  in  the  Austro-Pru«sian  War 
(1866)  In  1871  William  was  proclaimed  emperor 
of  Germany  His  successors  were  FREDERICK  III 
(1888)  and  WILLIAM  II  (1888-1918) 

Hohenzollern,  former  province  (441  sq  mi  ,  pop 
75,951)  of  Prussia,  SW  Germany,  m  Swabia,  an 
enclave  between  Wurttemberg  and  Baden  After 
the  Second  World  War  it  became  part  of  the 
French-occupied  state  of  Wurttemberg-Hohen- 
zollern  Sigmarmgen  is  the  chief  city  of  this 
mountainous  region  Agriculture  and  forestry  are 
its  chief  resources  The  impressive  castle  of  Zollern 
or  Hohenzollern  in  the  north  gave  its  name  to  the 
ruling  house  of  Prussia  About  ItiOO  the  territory 
was  split  into  two  counties,  later  principalities, 
which  were  ruled  by  two  branches  of  the  Swabian 
line  of  the  Hohenzollern — Hohenzollern-Heching- 
en  and  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen.  Both  houses 
i  enounced  their  rights  in  1849  m  favor  of  Prussia 
Charles  of  Hohenaollern-Sigmarmgen  was  chosen 
(I860)  prince  of  Rumania  as  Carol  I  and  later 
assumed  the  royal  title,  his  successors  m  Rumania 
were  Ferdinand,  Carol  II,  and  Michael  The  can- 
didature (1870)  of  Leopold  of  Hohcuzollern-Sig- 
roanngen  to  the  Spanish  throne  helped  to  precip- 
itate the  Franco- Pi  ussian  War 

Hone  Tauern  (ho'u  tou'uin),  range  of  the  Eastern 
Alps,  S  Austria,  extending  c  70  mi  along  the 
frontiers  of  Salzburg,  Cannthia,  and  E  Tyrol  It 
rises  to  12,460  ft  in  the  GROSSQLOCKNER  and  in- 
cludes the  Grossvenediger  (12,008  ft),  the  Drei- 
herrnspitze  (11,499  ft ),  the  Hochalmspitze  (11,007 
ft ),  and  the  Ankogel  (10,705  ft )  There  are  ancient 
silver  and  gold  mines  and  deposits  of  precious 
stones  The  Tauern  railroad  (built  1901-8)  tra- 
verses the  range  through  a  tunnel  5  mi  long 

Hohokus  or  Ho-Ho-Kus  (hOhO'kus),  borough  (pop 
1,626),  NE  NJ,  near  Ridgewood,  me  1908 
There  are  two  distinguished  18th-century  houses 

Hoihow  (hoi'hou'),  Mandarin  Hai-k'ou,  city  (pop 
60,000),  chief  port  of  Hainan  island,  Kwangtung 
prov ,  China  Hoihow  is  on  Hainan  Strait,  near 
the  island's  capital,  Kmngahan 

Hoisington  (hoi'zlngtun),  city  (pop  3.719),  central 
Kansas,  N  of  Great  Bend,  me  1886 

Hojeda,  Alonso  de    see  OJEDA,  ALONSO  DE 

Hokan  (hS'kun),  hypothetical  linguistic  family  of 
North  America  This  is  a  wide,  unproven  unifica- 
tion of  a  nuiner  of  Western  and  Eastern  stocks  (see 
LANQCAOE,  table)  The>  were  brought  together  m 
a  series  of  suggestions,  mainlv  by  Edward  Sapir, 
R  B  Dixon,  and  A  L  Kroeber  First,  there  is 
what  Sapir  called  Hokan-Coahuiltecan,  embracing 
several  groups  Kurok,  Clumariko,  Shasta-Acho- 
rnawi,  Porno,  Yana,  Esselen,  and  YUMAN,  Sah- 
nan,  Chumashan,  Sen,  Tequistlatec,  and  Washo, 
the  Texan  families  of  Tonkawa,  Coahuiltecan, 
and  Karankawu,  and  Subtiaba-Tlapanet  of  Nica- 
ragua and  Mexico  To  this  are  joined  Yuki, 
Keresan,  Tunica- Atacapu-Chitimacha,  IROQUOIAN 
and  CADDOAN,  and Siou  <tN,  with  Yuehi  and  NATCH- 
RZ-MUSKOGEAN  The  whole  group  has  been  called 
Hokan-Siouan 

Hokiang  (hu'jyung').  Mandarin  Ho-chiang,  prov- 
ince (52,280  sq  mi  ,  pop  6,949,405),  NE  China 
The  capital  is  Kiamusze  The  province,  a  part  of 
Manchuria,  was  created  in  1945,  largely  out  of 
the  former  province  of  Kirm  Hokiang  is  bordered 
on  the  north  by  the  Amur  river  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Ussuri  -both  separate  it  from  the  USSR  It 
is  predominantly  hilly  to  mountainous  The  main 
agricultural  area  is  the  valley  of  the  Sungari  river, 
a  tributary  of  the  Amur  Soybeans  and  grains  are 
the  principal  crops,  and  lumbering  is  the  chief 
industry  The  southern  and  western  sections  have 
rail  service 

Hokkaido  (hdkl'do),  island  (c  30,000  sq  mi  ,  1947 
pop  3,852,821),  N  Japan  It  is  260  mi  long  and 
280  mi  wide  and  is  second  m  size,  northernmost, 
and  most  sparsely  populated  of  the  four  major 
islands  of  Japan  It  lies  N  of  Honshu,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  Tsugaru  Strait  The  island  is 
sometimes  called  by  its  ancient  name  of  Yezo  or 
Yesso,  another  appellation  is  Hokushu  Its  rugged 
mteiior,  with  many  volcanic  peaks,  rises  to  7,513 
ft  m  Mt  Asahi  The  Ishikan,  second  longest  river 
of  Japan,  traverses  W  Hokkaido  Forests,  cover- 
ing about  60  percent  of  the  island,  are  the  source  of 
lumber,  pulp,  and  paper  (milled  in  Hokkaido) 
Coal  and  iron  are  mined;  the  Ishikan  coal  field 
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produces  an  important  part  of  Japan's  supply  Al- 
though largo  areas  of  the  island  are  unsuited  to 
agriculture,  some  farming  i->  carried  on,  the  prin- 
cipal crops  being  beans,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets 
Hokkaido  is  one  of  the  major  fishing  centers  of  the 
world,  coastal  and  deep-sea  waters  yield  great 
quantities  of  cod,  herring,  arid  sardines  The  popu- 
lation is  concentrated  largely  in  W  and  SW  Hok- 
kaido, here  lie  Asahigawa,  Sapporo  (the  capital), 
Otaru,  Muroran,  and  Hakodate  Kushiro  is  the 
main  port  for  the  east  portion  of  the  island  Until 
1800  the  Ainus,  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
outnumbered  the  Japanese,  who  had  begun  settling 
on  the  houthwest  peninsula  in  the  16th  cent ,  and 
there  are  still  more  than  15,000  Ainus  in  Hokkaido 
With  tho  Meui  restoration  m  Japan  m  1868  began 
the  serioiiH  effort  to  people  the  island  In  1885 
when  Hokkaido  was  made  an  administrative  uiut 
and  wa#  granted  a  central  government,  some 
287,000  JapaneHe  had  settled  there  The  growth 
of  railroads  helped  speed  settlement,  but  the  severe 
winters  discouraged  emigration  from  S  Japan  de- 
spite subsidies  The  government  of  Hokkaido  em- 
braces a  number  of  small  offshore  islands,  until 
1945  it  included  the  Kurile  Islands,  now  a  part  of 
the  USSR 

Hokunu  (ha'koosi),  1760-1849,  Japanese  painter, 
draughtsman  and  wood  engraver,  the  foremost 
figure  of  the  ukiyoye  (popular  school)  After  en- 
gaging in  wood  engraving  for  several  years,  he  be- 
came a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  designer  Shunao, 
who  expelled  him  for  persistently  pursuing  an  in- 
dependent style  He  subsequently  turned  to  book 
illustration  and  industrial  art  and  to  the  teaching 
of  drawing  His  industry  was  prodigious  and  his 
fame  widespread,  but  to  the  end  of  his  bfo  Hokusai 
lived  in  poverty  and  retained  his  simplicity  His 
art  was  entirely  original  and  distinguished  for  its 
extraordinary  technical  excellence  and  its  accurate 
and  observant  delineation  of  Japanese  scenes  and 
of  contemporary  life  and  types  His  landscapes 
are  of  singular  beauty  and  delicacy,  and  his  in- 
fluence upon  the  art  of  the  West  has  boon  marked. 
Among  his  best-known  productions  are  the  famous 
Mangwa,  or  Ten  Thousand  Sketches,  in  15  volumes, 
the  color-print  series,  Views  of  Famous  Bridges  and 
Views  of  Lu-chu  Islands,  and  the  Hundred  Views 
of  Mount  Fuji  His  drawings  are  said  to  number 
over  30,000  See  biography  by  C  J  Holmes  (1898) 
and  the  biographical  play,  Hokusai,  by  Gustav 
Eckstein  (1936) 

Hokushu •  see  HOKKAIDO 

Holbach,  Paul  Henri  Thiry,  baron  d'  (pdl'  are'  tere' 
bard'  d61bdk'),  Ger  Paul  Heinnch  Dietrich,  Baron 
von  Holbach  (poul'  hln'rlkh  de'trfkh  baron'  fin 
hdl'bakh),  1723-89,  French  philosopher,  one  of  the 
Enc  v(  lopedists  Though  a  native  of  the  Palatinate, 
he  lived  from  childhood  in  Paris,  a  member  of  a 
group  of  notable  thinkers  and  literary  men  includ- 
ing Diderot,  Helv6tius,  Condorcet,  and  Rousseau 
Known  as  the  supporter  of  naturalistic  and  ma- 
terialistic views  and  as  the  opponent  of  Christianity 
and  all  positive  forms  of  religion,  he  believed  that 
man,  although  innately  moral  in  his  original  state, 
is  perverted  bv  society  His  best-known  work  is 
Systeme  de  la,  nature  (1770),  published  first  over  the 
name  Mirabaud  See  W  H  Wickwar,  Baron 
d'Holbach  a  Prelude  to  the  French  Revolution 
(1935) 

Holbein,  Hans  (bans'  hoi' bin),  the  elder,  c  1460- 
1524.  German  painter  and  draughtsman  Little  is 
known  of  his  life  except  that  he  worked  m  Augsburg 
and  seems  to  have  had  a  fairly  extensive  practice 
painting  altarpieces  for  churches  Of  these,  such 
early  examples  as  the  one  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Augsburg  depicting  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  the  Cor- 
onation of  the  Virgin  (Basel),  and  the  large  Basilica 
of  Santa  Mana  Maggiore  (Augsburg)  all  show  little 
divergence  from  the  common  practice  of  the 
Swabian  school,  which  imitated  the  Flemish  style 
without  approaching  its  distinction  In  his  later 
work,  however,  such  as  tho  Basilica  of  St  Paul 
and  Altarpiece  of  St  Catherine  (Augsburg)  and 
especially  in  his  masterly  Altar  piece  ofSt  Sebastian, 
Holbein's  art  shows  tho  liberating  influence  of 
Italy  and  rises  to  a  much  higher  plane  In  addition 
to  his  paintings  Holbein  designed  stained  glass 
windows  for  the  cathedral  at  Eichstatt  and  for  the 
Church  of  St  Ulrich  at  Augsburg  He  also  pror 
duced  a  number  of  remarkable  portrait  drawings 
in  silverpomt  which  show  something  of  the  same 
talent  for  sensitive  characterization  for  which  his 
son  became  renowned  Holbein  seems  to  ha%e 
spent  his  last  years  fleeing  his  numerous  creditors 
It  is  not  known  where  or  how  he  died,  and  his  two 
sons  were  early  obliged  to  fend  for  themselves  Of 
thet»e,  Ambrosms  Holbein  (ambro'ayd&a),  c  1494- 
c  1619,  is  best  known  for  his  book  illustrations 
and  portraits  Examples  of  the  portraits  are  m  the 
museums  of  Basel,  Augsburg,  and  Darmstadt.* A 
Chnst  Crowned  with  Thorns  is  in  the  Basel  Museum 
The  other  son,  Hans  Holbein,  the  younger.  1497- 
1543,  outstanding  portrait  and  religious  painter  of 
the  German  Renaissance,  studied  with  bis  father 
and  with  Hans  Burgkmair  The  early  half  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  Basel  except  for  short  intervals  in 
Lucerne  and  possibly  Lombardy  He  early  showed 
a  diversity  of  talents — illustrating  books,  making 
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designs  for  woodcuts  and  glass  painting,  and  paint-     and  The  Family  Lyceum  (1832-33).    In  1837,  at  Oxford.   Holdsworth 's  greatest  achievement  is  his 

ing  portraits  and  altarpiecea    From  youth  he  en-     Berea,  Ohio,  he  established  the  Lyceum  Village,  History  of  English  Law  (new  ed  ,  9  vols.,  1922-38), 

joyed  the  friendship  of  the  great  humanist  Eras-     which  failed  after  a  few  years     He  continued  to  of  which  the  first  preliminary  volume  appeared  m 

mus,  and  he  made  83  pen  drawings  illustrating     promote  the  lyceum  movement  until  his  death.  1903.    The  work  begins  with  Anglo-Saxon  times, 

Erasmus'  Praise  of  Folly    Of  this  period  also  are   Holbrook  (h6l 'brook)  1  Town  (1940  pop  1,184, 1946  and  it  is  an  account  of  legal  procedure  and  court  or- 

the  portrait  of  Jacob  Mover  and  his  wife  and  the     special  census  pop  2,288),  co.  seat  of  Navajo  co  ,  ganization  down  to  the  Judicature  Acts  of  1875  and 
beautiful  preliminary  drawing  for  it  in  red  chalk     E  central  Ariz  ,  on  the  Little  Colorado  river  and 
•     •                      -      '         '                .-...           8E  of  winslow,  me   1917    Settled  as  a  cow  town, 

Horsohead  Crossing,  m  1870,  it  was  renamed  in 
1880     The  Petnfiod  Forest  is  SE  of  Holbrook.  2 


and  silverpomt  and  a  /Mat  Supper  and  Flagellation 
(all  Basel)  In  1519  he  was  admitted  to  the 
painters'  guild  of  Basel  Between  1519  and  1526 


_  _________   __.__  ________  ___________________ 

he  decorated  numerous  houses,  including  the  town  Town  (pop  J.330),  E  Mass  ,  S  of  Boston,  settled 

-    -      -             Scenes  and  the  cele-  1710,  sot  off  from  Randolph  1872   Shoes  are  made 

"    '  ----        ---            - 


hall,  and  painted  the  Passion  Scenes 

brated  Dead  Chrixt  (Basel) ,  the  altarpiece  Madonna    Holbrooke,   Joseph   or   J< 


with  SS  Ursvs  and  Nicolas  (Solothurn),  and  the 
famous  altarpioce  Madonna  of  Burgomaster  Meuer 
(Darmstadt)  Also  of  this  period  is  the  first  of  his 
numerous  portraits  of  Erasmus  (Louvre)  and  a 
portrait  of  Boniface  Amerbach  (Basel)  In  these 
works  the  artist,  now  mature,  shows  his  full  genius 
Without  relinquishing  the  polished  surface  and 
enameled  color  of  the  earlier  painters  he  shows 
the  influence  of  Italy  in  his  larger  com  option  and 
monumental  composition  and  in  the  dignity  and 
idealism  of  his  characterization  A  bold  and  subtle 
line,  at  once  precise  and  flowing,  distinguishes 
these  works  About  1526  Holbein  made  his  first 
trip  to  England,  driven  from  Germany  by  the  de- 
pression attendant  on  the  profound  religious  dis- 
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English  composer,  educated  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  London  Aftei  graduating  there,  he  ap- 
peared frequently  as  a  pianist  and  as  a  conductor 
Somewhat  influenced  by  Wagner  and  Richard 
Strauss,  he  is  a  piohfic  composer  Three  choral 
symphonies—  Thi  Raven  (1900),  The  Bells  (1906), 


of  the  important  phases  of  substantive  law  through 
the  18th  cent  Many  authorities  consider  Holds- 
worth's  history  among  the  most  thorough  sc  holarly 
accounts  of  English  law  ever  written  His  other 
books  include  The  Historians  of  Anglo-American 
Law  (1927)  and  Charles  Dv,ktns  as  a  Legal  Histo- 
rian (1928) 

Holgate,  village  (pop  1,050),  NW  Ohio,  SW  of 
Toledo 

Holguln  (olgSn'),  city  (pop  35,865),  NE  Cuba  It  is 
in  a  hilly  region  producing  sugar  and  tobacco  Al- 
though connected  with  Santiago  de  Cuba  by  rail,  it 
sends  most  of  its  exports  through  its  port,  Gibara 


and  Homage  to  E   A    Poe  (1908) — employ  poems    holiday.    For  religious  holidays,  see  FEAST     Some 


by  Poe  for  their  texts  His  operatic  trilogy  The 
Cauldron  of  Anwen  is  based  upon  Welsh  mythology 
His  most  popular  work  is  his  orchestral  variations 
(1901)  on  Three  Blind  Mice  He  is  noted  as  the 
champion  of  the  British  composer  and  the  adver- 


. , 

of  the  important  public  holidays  celebrated  gen- 
erally or  in  parts  of  the  United  States  are  Armistice 
Day,  ARBOK  DAY,  CHRISTMAS,  COLUMBUS  DAY, 
Eloc  tion  Day,  FLAG  DAY,  FOREFATHERS'  DAY,  the 
FOURTH  OF  JULY,  Halloween,  LABOR  DAY,  the 


Composers  (1925),  George  Lowe,  Josef  Holbrooke 
ind  His  Work  (1920) 


turbances      There  he  recouped  his   fortunes  by    Holcomb,  Thomas  (hol'kum),  1879^,  commandant 

painting  a  fine  series  of  portraits,  including  those        ••••-'---  --          •  ~ 

of  Sir  Thomas  More  (Frick  Coll ,  New  York),  and 

Sir  Henry  Guildford  and  his  wife  (Windsor  Castle) 

After  a  brief  return  to  Basel,  where  he  decorated 

the  town  hall  with  frescoes  (since  destroyed),  he 

settled  in  England,  and  his  fame  as  a  portrait 

painter    steadily   increased      Among    the    many 

famous  portraits  of  these  last  years  are  those  of 

Archbishop  Warham  of  Canterbury  (Louvre  and 

Lambeth  Palace)  and  Christine  of  Denmark  and 


uutuupiuii  ui   tile  DIIUSU  uuuipuBer  wnu  mo  »uvtu-        ruuttrn    ur     iiuLii,    iiuuuwtwu,    JUAHUU    JU/AI,    n«- 

sary  of  the  critic     See  his  Contemporary  British      birthday  of  Abraham  LINCOLN,  MAY  DAY,  MBMO- 

"  RIAL  DAY,  NEW  YKAR'S  DAY,  THANKSGIVING  DAY, 

St  Valentine's  Day,  and  the  birthday  of  George 
WASHINGTON  They  are  "legal  holidays"  only 
when,  by  law,  business  and  schools  are  closed  DO- 
MINION DAY  is  a  national  holiday  in  Canada  See 
BANK  HOLIDAYS  See  M  E  Hazcltino,  Anniver- 
saries and  Holidays  (1928),  G  W  Douglas,  The 
American  Book  of  Days  (1937) 


remained  commandant  in  the  Second  World  War 
until  Dec  31,  1943,  when  he  retired  as  the  first 
general  of  the  Marine  Corps  He  later  served 

_.._   .      ..     .  __      (1944-48)  as  minister  to  South  Africa 

The  Ambassadors  (National  Gall,  London)  In  Holcroft,  Thomas  (hdl'kroft),  1 745-1 S09,  English 
1536  he  became  painter  to  Henry  VIII,  making  actor,  dtamatist,  and  novelist ,  friend  of  Thomas 
numerous  portraits  and  drawings  of  the  king  and  Paine  and  William  Godwin  His  novels  include 
his  wives  His  own  wife  and  children  remained  in  Alwyn  (1780)  and  two  m  defense  of  social  revolu- 
Basel,  where  he  bought  them  a  house  and  supported  tion,  Anna  St  Ires  (1792)  and  Hugh  Trevor  (1794- 
them  A  beautiful  group  portrait  of  them  is  m  the  97)  The  Road  to  Rum  (1792),  a  melodiama,  bo- 
Basel  Museum  At  46  Holbein  died  of  the  plague  came  popular  overnight  His  memoirs  were  edited 


in  London     In  addition  to  his  paintings  he  left  to      ._„       .  _„  _ 

the  world  a  magnificent  series  of  preliminary  por-      1925)     See  study  by  V   R  Stallbaumer  (193b) 
trait  drawings  in  which  he  combined  led  chalk,    Holden,  Edward  Singleton  (hol'dun),   1840-1914, 


of  the  U  S  Marine  Corps,  b  New  Castle,  Del    He 

entered    (1900)    the   Marine  Corps   as   a  second 

lieutenant  and  served  in  the  United  States,  the 

Philippines,  and  China     As  a  lieutenant  colonel, 

Holcomb  fought  in  France  in  First  World  War       _  ___  

He  took  command  of  the  Marine  Corps  m  1936^and  Holmshed,  Raphael  (hcVlmz-hcd",  hcVlui-shed").  d 

c  1680,  English  chronic  ler  He  was  a  translator  who 
also  assisted  one  Reginald  Wolfe  in  the  pieparation 
of  a  universal  history,  never  finished  In  1577,  long 
after  Wolfe's  death,  appeared  Holmshed 's  Chron- 
icles of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  the  writ- 
ing of  which  he  had  been  assisted  by  William  Har- 
rison and  Richard  Stamhurst  Many  Elizabethan 
dramatists  drew  plots  for  plays  from  the  book  in 
this  and  later  editions  Shakspere  used  it  for  his 
history  plays,  especially  Macbeth,  Z/ear,  and  part  of 
Cymbehne 


Rilverpomt,  pen  and  ink,  and  other  mediums  To- 
day they  are  treasured  as  highly  as  his  paintings 
and  possibly  constitute  a  freer  expression  of  his 
gift  for  exquisite  characterization  In  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  their  design  and  m  their  subtle  sug- 
gestion at  once  of  form  and  of  character  they  are 
unsurpassed  Also  famous  are  his  woodcuts, 
which  include  the  Dance  of  Death  series  and  the 
illustrations  for  Luther's  Bible  Fine  examples  of 
Holbein's  work  are  to  be  seen  in  many  European 
galleries  Windsor  Castle  has  87  portrait  draw  ings 
In  America  the  Metropolitan  Museum  has  four 
fine  portraits,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
one,  the  Frick  Collection,  New  York,  two,  and  the 


by  his  friend  Hazlitt  (teedited  by  Elbridge  Colby,    Holl,  Frank  (Francis  Montague  Holl)  (h6l),  1845- 

*"""     "        "    *  88,  English  genre  and  poitiait  painter     He  first 

became  known  for  his  somber  paintings  of  melodra- 
matic subjects  such  as  No  Tidings  from  the  S<a, 
Deserted,  and  Ordered  to  the  Front  Latei  he  estab- 
lished a  reputation  as  a  good  portiait  painter, 
counting  among  his  witters  the  prince  of  Wales, 
Lord  Roberts,  W  E  Gladstone,  Joseph  Chambei- 
lain,  and  Sn  John  Millais  His  portrait  of  Samuel 


,  ,  , 

Amenc  an  astronomer  and  educator,  b  St  Louis, 
grad  West  Point,  1870  He  became  (1873)  profes- 
sor of  inathematit  s  at  the  U  S  Naval  Observatory 
As  director  (1881-86)  of  Washburn  Obseivatory, 
Madison,  Wis  ,  he  headed  its  solar  expedition  to  the 
Caroline  Islands  in  1883  He  was  president  (1885- 


88)  of  the  Univ  of  California  and  director  (1888-  Cousins  (National  GaJJ  ,  London)  and  u  sclf-por 

98)  of  Lick  Observatory     His  work  in  lunar  pho-  trait  (National  Portrait  Gall  ,  London)   are  out- 

tography  was  important     from  1901  to  1914  he  standing 

was  librarian  at  West  Point     Among  his  public  a-  Holland,   George,    1791-1870,   English   actor     He 


turns  are  Bastion  System  of  Fortification  (187:2),  Sir 
William  Herschel  (1881),  Mountain  Observatories 
(1896),  Elemtntary  Astronomy  (1899),  Essays  in 
Astronomy  (1900),  The  Sciences  (1903),  and  Galileo 


National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D  C  ,  two       (1905) 

See  study  by  A    B    Chamberlain   (1913),  Paul    Holden,  Oliver,  1765-1844,  American  composer  and 


n»,  The  Work  of  Hans  Holbein  (Eng  tr  ,  1913),      compiler  of  hymns,   b    Shirley,   Mass     He  latei      America  (1906) 

itaimng  252  illustrations  and  a  biographical  in-      made  his  home  in  Charlostown,  which  he  helped  to    Holland,  Henry  Richard  Vassall  Fox,  3d  Baron, 


Gana,  The  Work  of  Hans  Holbnn  (Eng  tr  ,  1913), 
eonf  ~-~   -  •      •  • 

troduction 

Holberg,  Ludvlg,  Baron  (loodh've,  hol'bor),  1684- 
1764,  Danish  dramatist  and  histoiian,  b  Norway 
He  began  studying  divinity  in  Bergen,  but  at  19 
went  to  Denmark  and  never  returned  to  Norway 
One  of  the  great  figures  m  the  literature  of  Den- 
mark, he  was  the  first  to  use  Danish  as  a  literary 
medium.  An  early  work  was  Pedar  Poors  (1719 
20),  a  mock-heroic  epic  For  the  National  Theater 


played  minor  rolos  at  Drury  Lane,  in  1817  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1827,  where  ho  was 
successful  m  comedy  HIK  most  popular  parts  were 
Tony  Lumpkin  in  Goldsmith's  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer and  Sunnyside  in  Boucicault's  Octoroon  See 
Montrose  J  Moses,  Famous  Actor  Families  in 


sbuild  after  it  was  burned  by  the  British  His 
popular  tune  Coronation,  to  Edward  Pcrronet's 
hymn  All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name,  first  ap- 
peared in  his  Union  Harmony  (1793)  With 
Samuel  Holyoke  and  Hans  Gram  he  edited  The 
Massachusetts  Compiler  (1795),  an  important  col- 
lection and  study  of  sacred  vocal  music 
Holden.  1  Town  (pop  3,924),  central  Mass  ,  settled 
1723.  set  off  from  Worcester  1741  2  City  (pop 


at  Copenhagen  he  wrote  in  a  little  more  than  one      1,818),  W  Mo  ,  SE  of  Kansas  City,  in  a  coal  "and 
..__  „  „  .  _          djes  mcludmg  The  p0iutcai      farm  aieft  ljud  out  J867    Carno  Nation  lived  ho 


year  (1722-23)  16  comedi „_  

Tinker,  Ulysses  of  Ithaca,  Witchcraft,  Erasmus  Hoidenville,  city  (pop  6,632),  co"  seat  of 'Hughes  co  , 
Afontanus,  and  Hennk  and  Pernille  These  were  SE  central  Okla  ,  SE  of  Shawnee,  laid  out  1896, 
published  under  the  title  The  Danish  Stage  (1731)  me  1898  It  is  the  trading  point  for  a  farm  and 
He  wrote  histories — of  Denmark  and  of  the  Jews —  oil  region  Near  by  is  the  site  of  historic  Fort 
a  political  novel,  Niels  Klein's  Subterranean  Holmes 
Journey  (1742),  which  was  translated  into  most  Hdlderlin,  Johann  Christian  Friedrich  (yo'han  krfs'- 

European  languages,  and  an  autobiography  (1754)        •    •       '  "  • ' ~ 

A  translation  of  some  of  his  comedies  was  made  by 
O  J.  Campbell  (I914)^ad  of  four  others  by  Henry 
Alexander  (1946) 

Holbora  (ho 'burn),  metropolitan  borough  (1931 
pop  38,860,  1948  estimated  pop  24,960)  of  central 
London,  England  It  includes  part  of  the  district  of 
Bloomsbury  and  has  within  its  area  the  Bntish 
Museum,  the  Univ.  of  London,  Gray's  Inn  and 


1773-1840,  English  Whig  statesman  A  nephew  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  he  emulated  his  uncle's  liberal 
politics,  he  opposed  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  and  fought  the  union  with  Ireland  He 
later  was  critical  of  the  regency  of  Prince  George 
and  the  repressive  acts  of  1817-18  He  favored 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the  corn  laws,  and  the 
Test  Act  and  Corporation  Act,  and  ho  forwarded 
reform  of  the  Penal  Laws  Holland  served  as  lord 
privy  seal  (1806-7),  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster  (1830-34, 1835-40)  He  is,  perhaps,  best 
known  for  his  influem  o  on  literature,  politic  s,  and 
letters  through  the  hospitality  that  HOLI  \ND 
HOUSE  in  London  provided  for  brilliant  and  dis- 
tinguished people  of  his  day  His  son,  the  4th 
baron,  edited  Holland's  Foreign  Reminiscences 

.. (1850)  and  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party  (1852) 

tyan    fre'drfkh    hul'durlm),    1770-1843,    German    Holland.  Josiah  Gilbert,  1819-81,  American  jouinal- 
lyric  poet    Befriended  and  influenced  by  Schiller,      ist  ana  author,   b    Belchertown,   Mass  ,  studied 


he  produced,  before  the  failure  of  his  mind  at  36, 
intensely  subjective  poetry  of  lofty  style  (modeled 
on  the  classic  Greek)  and  of  harmonious  versifica- 
tion Little  known  outside  of  Germany,  his  verse  is 
highly  regarded  by  critics  and  is  generally  con- 


,  .  , 

Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
Hatton  Garden,  all  of  which  received  some  damage 
in  air  raids  in  the  Second  World  War  It  IB  known 
for  its  diamond  trade 


dered  a  link  between  the  classic  and  romantic 
schools  Besides  his  lyrics  (1820),  he  wrote  an 
elegiac  novel  in  prose,  Hyperion  (1797-99,  Eng  tr 
in  Fierce  and  Schreiber,  Fact  and  Fancy  of  German 
Romance,  1927),  and  a  dramatic  fragment,  Der  Tod 
des  Empedokles  (the  death  of  EmpedoclesJ  (1799) 


,  ,  , 

medicine  After  a  period  as  superintendent  o( 
schools  at  Vicksburg,  Miss  ,  ho  became  associate 
editor  (1849-57)  of  the  Springfield  Republican  and 
also  part  owner  In  1870  he  helped  found  Scnbner's 
Monthly  (later  the  Century  Magazine),  which  he 
edited  until  his  death  Under  the  pseudonym 
Timothy  Titcomb  his  work  was  serialized  in 
Scnbner'a,  including  his  most  popular  novel,  tieven- 
oaks  (1875)  He  is  also  known  for  his  narrative 
poem  Bittersweet  (  1858).  See  biographies  by  H  M 
Plunkett  (1894)  and  H  H  Peckham  (1940) 


Holbrook,  Jonah  (h6l'brot>k),  1788-1854,  American     A  selection  of  his  verse  was  translated  (1943)  by   Holland,  Sir  Thomas  Brskine,  1836-1926,  English 


educator,  founder  of  the  LYCEUM  movement,  b 
Derby,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale  (1810)    He  experimented 


Fredenc  Prokosch    See  Ronald  Peacock,  Hdlderlin 
(1938) 


jurist     He  was  (1874-1910)  professor  of  mterna- 

,„ — , ,. „ ,  tional  law  at  Oxford     He  wrote  Studies  in  Inter- 

with  various  schools  where  manual  training,  farm-  holding  company,  see  CORPORATION.  national  Law  (1899)  and  Elements  of  Jurisprudence 

ing,  and  formal  instruction  were  combined    After  Holdrege  (hdl'drfy),  city  (pop   3,360),  co.  seat  of  (12th  ed  ,  1924). 

the  failure  of  his  Agricultural  Seminary  (1825),  Phelps  co ,  8  Nebr ,  SW  of  Kearney,  m  a  grain  Holland,    William    Jacob,    1848-1932,    American 

he  began  lecturing  on  popular  scientific  subjects,  area:  settled  1883,  me  1884.  zoologist,     paleontologist,     and     clergyman,     b 

In  1826,  at  Millbury,  Mass  ,  he  organized  the  first  Holdsworth,  Sir  William  Searle,  1871-1944,  British  Jamaica,  West  Indies    He  served  m  the  ministry  of 

lyceum  that  became  a  part  of  a  national  system  legal  historian.   He  was  (1903-8)  professor  of  con-  the  Moravian  church  (1873-92)  and  was  chancellor 

He  manufactured  scientific  apparatus  for  schools  stitutional  law  at  University  College,  London.  Af-  (1891-1901)  of  the  Western  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania 

and  lyceums  and  edited  Scientific  Tracts  (1830-32)  ter  1922  he  was  Vinerian  professor  of  English  law  at  (later  the  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh)  and  director  of 

Cross  reference  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tae  kty  to  pronunciation  faces  pa*«  1. 


Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh  (1898-1922).  He 
was  known  for  his  broad  scientific  interests  and 
was  the  author  of  the  classic  Butterfly  Book  (1898) 
and  Moth  Book  (1903) 

Holland,  former  county  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
and,  from  1579  to  1795,  the  chief  member  of  the 
United  Provs  of  the  Netherlands  Its  name  is  pofn 
ularly  applied  to  the  entire  Netherlands  Ht" 
has  been  divided  since  1840  into  two  provm< 
NORTH  HOLLAND,  with  the  cities  of  Amsterdam. 
Haarlem,  Hilversum,  Zaandam,  and  Alkmuar,  and 
SOUTH  HOLLAND,  with  Rotterdam,  The  Hague, 
Leiden,  Dordrecht,  Delft,  and  Gouda  The  county 
was  created  in  the  early  10th  cent  and  originally 
controlled  not  only  present  North  and  South  Hol- 
land, but  also  ZB ELAND  and  the  whole  of  medieval 
FKIEBLAND.  William  II  (see  WILLIAM,  COUNT  OF 
HOLLAND)  was  elected  (1247)  German  king,  but 
was  unable  to  exert  his  authority  He  was  lulled 
(1255)  in  a  campaign  against  the  Frisians,  who  al- 
ways were  difficult  to  control  In  1299  John  of 
Avesnes,  count  of  HAINAUT,  seized  Holland,  which 
continued  to  bo  ruled  by  his  successors  until  1433, 
when  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  wrested 
it  from  Jac  quehne.  countess  of  Hainaut,  Holland, 
Zceland,  and  fcnesiand  In  the  ( ml  strife  that  ac- 
companied tins  event  the  party  of  the  Kabeljaauws 
[codfish],  representing  the  cities,  fought  the  Hoeks 
[fish  hooks],  the  nobles  who  supported  Jacqueline. 
The  Hoeks  again  rebelled  when  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian (later  Emperor  Maximilian  I)  assumed  the 
guardianship  over  the  Netherlands  after  the  death 
(1482)  of  Mary  of  Buigundv,  their  fleet  was  anni- 
hilated and  their  leaders  were  executed  in  1490 
The  cloth  industry  and  commerce  of  Holland, 
though  they  developed  later  than  those  of  F  landers 
and  Brabant,  began  to  rival  those  of  Bruges  and 
Antwerp  in  the  15th  cent  The  Dutch  ports  were 
c  loscly  linked  with  the  Hanseatic  League  and  later 
l>ecaino,  after  the  Nethei  lands  gained  independ- 
ence, the  chief  entrep6ts  and  shipbuilding  centers 
of  the  N  European  continent  Holland  led  in  the 
struggle  (16th~17th  cent )  for  Dut<  h  independence, 
and  its  histoiy  became  virtually  identical  with  that 
of  the  NKTHKHLANDS 

Holland,  resort  city  (pop  14,016),  S  Mich  ,  near 
Lake  Michigan  SW  of  Grand  Rapids,  on  the  Black 
River  and  Black  Lake,  in  a  fruit  and  farm  area, 
founded  1847  by  Dutch,  me  18b7  Its  furnaces 
ha\e  been  widely  used  since  1906  Other  manu- 
factures include  rnetul  products,  chemicals,  and 
leather  Tulip  growing  is  an  important  industry, 
and  the  town's  Dutch  descendants  hold  an  annual 
tulip  festival  The  Nethei  lands  Museum  (19*7) 
contains-  historical  relics  The  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  controls  Hope  College  (coeducational, 
1851)  and  Western  Theological  Semmaiy  here  and 
manifests  itself  in  the  city's  laws 

Holland,  Parts  of,  administrative  division  see 
LINCOLNSHIRE,  England 

Hollandale,  town  (pop  1,606),  W  Miss,  SE  of 
Greenville  and  on  Deer  Creek,  in  a  farm  and 
timber  aiea  Near  by  is  a  state  park 

Hollander,  Jacob  Harry  (ho'lundur),  1871-1940, 
Ameiican  economist,  b  Baltimore  Ho  received 
his  Ph  D  in  1894  from  Johns  Hopkins,  wheie  ho 
served  as  professor  of  political  economy  from 
1904  to  1940  Hollandoi  oigamzed  (1900-1901) 
the  tteasuiy  of  Pueito  Rico,  and  served  as  financial 
adviser  (1908-10)  to  the  Dominican  Republic  His 
books  include  Studies  in  State  Taxation  (1000),  The 
Abolition  of  Poverty  (1914),  and  Want  and  Plenty 
(1932)  He  also  wrote  a  biography  of  David  Ricardo 
(1911)  and  edited  lus  letter* 

Holland  House,  residence  of  the  Holland  family  in 
Kensington,  London,  made  famous  in  the  first  40 
years  of  the  19th  cent  bv  the  hoopitalitv  of  Henry 
Hu.hard  Vassall  Fox,  3d  Baron  Hoi  i  AND,  and  his 
lady ,  Elizabeth  Built  in  1(507  for  Sn  Walter  Cape, 
the  mansion  changed  hands  several  times  and  was 
txmght  in  1767  by  Henry  Fox,  grandfathei  of  the 
3d  Baron  Holland  Though  telativelv  unimportant 
himself  in  politics,  Lord  Holland  did  mut  h  for  Eng- 
lish liberalism  by  providing  an  intellectual  head- 
quarters for  liberals,  mainly  Whig,  and  for  other 
distinguished  men  Reformers  such  as  Jeiemy 
Bentham,  Samuel  Romilly,  James  Mackintosh,  and 
Henry  Brougham,  scientists  such  as  Michael  Fara- 
day and  Humphry  Davy,  writers  such  as  Thomas 
Moore,  Lord  Byron,  and  Walter  Scott,  and  states- 
rnen  such  as  Lord  Melbourne,  George  Canning,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  were  influenced  by  contacts  made 
at  the  famous  dinners  at  Holland  House  Foreign 
dignitaries,  such  as  Talleyrand  and  Adolphe  Thiers, 
were  also  visitors  there  See  Giles  Fox-Strangways, 
earl  of  Ilchester,  The  Home  of  the  Hollanda,  1605- 
1820  (1937)  and  Chronicles  of  Holland  House,  1820- 
1900  (1938) 

Holland!*  (h&lan'dSu),  trading  post  (district  pop 
6,228),  capital  of  Netherlands  New  Guinea,  on  N 
Now  Guinea.  It  is  on  Humboldt  Bay,  an  inlet  of 
the  Pacific,  near  the  bordei  of  the  Australian  Terri- 
tory of  New  Guinea  In  the  Second  World  War, 
Hollandia  was  an  important  Japanese  air  base, 
captured  by  U  8  troops  in  April,  1944 

Holland  Land  Company,  a  Dutch  venture  active  in 
the  settlement  of  much  of  W  New  York  and  some 
of  NW  Pennsylvania.  Organized  by  Dutch  bank- 
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ere  hi  1796,  It  secured  lands  in  New  York  (known  as 
the  Holland  Purchase)  through  foreclosure  on 
Robert  MORRIS,  who  had  assembled  them  as  part 
of  a  gigantic  land  speculation.  The  company  de- 
veloped its  holdings,  planned  town  sites,  and  sold 
the  lands  directly  to  settlers  on  liberal  terms.  Its 
main  land  office  was  opened  (1801)  in  Batavia, 
N  Y  ,  with  Joseph  ELLICOTT  as  agent.  About  1846 
the  affairs  of  the  company  in  America  were  liqui- 
dated. See  P  D.  Evans,  The  Holland  Land  Com- 
pany (1924) 

Hollar,  Wenzel  or  Wencealaus  (holur,  -Ur),  Czech. 
Vaclav  Holar,    1607-77,  Bohemian  etcher     After 
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Holly,  industrial  village  (pop  2,343),  S  Mich  ,  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Shiawassee  and  NW  of  Pon- 
tiao,  in  a  lake  area,  settled  1836,  me  1865.  Auto- 
mobile parts  and  pianos  are  made 

holly,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Ilex,  trees  or  shrubs  of 
many  species,  widely  distributed  through  the 
world  They  include  both  deciduous  and  ever- 
green kinds  with  berryhke  fruits  of  various  colors 
and  with  the  male  and  female  flowers  sometimes 
on  different  plants  The  English  holly  (Ilex  aqui- 
folium),  the  common  holly  of  Europe,  cultivated 
also  in  America,  is  closely  associated  with  Christ- 
mas tradition  It  has  glossy,  mostly  spiny  ever- 


working  in  Strasbourg  and  Cologne  he  accom-      green  leaves  and  bright  rod  berries  and  is  a  popular 
pamed  (1637)  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  to      hedge  plant   in    England      The   American    holly 


England,  where  he  worked  for  Charles  I  Despite 
his  distinguished  patrons  and  extraordinary  ability 
and  industry,  he  was  often  in  want  and  died  in 
poverty  Much  of  his  best  work  was  done  during  a 
sojourn  in  Antwerp  (1645-52)  Hollar  produced 
some  2,740  plates  of  great  variety,  including  por- 
traits, landscapes,  religious  compositions,  still  life, 
ships,  and  architectural  studies  Such  collections 
as  his  Theatrum  Mulicrum  are  interesting  docu- 
ments on  the  costumes  of  the  period  Other  famous 
works  include  Views  of  London,  Edinburgh,  a  por- 
trait of  the  duke  of  York,  and  illustrations  for  John 
Ogilby's  editions  of  Vergil  and  Homer  and  for  Sir 
William  Dugdale's  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire 
Illustrated,  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  and  The  His- 
tory of  St  Pauls  Cathedral  in  Lorn/on 

Holley,  Alexander  Lyman,  1832-82,  American  engi- 
neer, b  Lakevillo,  Conn  ,  grad  Brown,  1853  An 
expert  on  locomotives  and  railway  practices,  he 
served  as  technical  editor  of  the  American  Railway 
Review  for  many  years  and  wrote  American  and 
European  Railway  Practice  (1861)  and  other  books 
on  the  subject  He  became  interested  in  the  new 
Bessemer  steel  process  in  England,  purchased  the 
American  rights,  and  after  securing  also  the  rights 
of  William  Kelly  in  the  United  States,  built  at 
Troy,  N  Y  ,  the  first  Bessemer  steel  plant  of  com- 
mercial Mgnificance  in  the  United  States  He  built 
other  plants  and  contributed  by  his  inventions  to 
the  design  of  steel  plants  and  their  machinery 

Holley,  Marietta,  1836-1926,  American  humorist,  b 
Jefferson  co  ,  N  Y  Her  first  book,  My  Opinions 
and  Betsy  Bobbet's,  appeared  m  1873  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  series  of  "Samantha"  books  by 
"Josiah  Allen's  Wife  "  As  the  simple  but  shrewd 
farm  wife.  Miss  Hollev  voiced  her  approval  of 
woman  suffrage,  temperance,  and  other  reforms 

Holley,  village  (pop  1,230),  W  N  Y  ,  on  the  Barge 
Canal  and  NW  of  Rochester,  me  1807 

Hollidaysburg,  industrial  borough  (pop  5,910),  co 
seat  of  Blair  co  ,  S  Pa  ,  S  of  Altoona  and  on  the 
Jumata  river,  settled  1768,  laid  out  1820  It  has 
boiler  factories  and  machine  works  and  is  a  trad- 
ing center  Chatles  Dickens  described  travel  hero 
in  1842  in  his  American  Notes 

Hollidays  Cove,  W  Va    see  WEIRTON 

Hollmgworth,  Leta  Stetter,  1886-1939,  American 
oducatoi  and  psychologist,  b  Chadron,  Nebr  , 
grad  Umv  of  Nebraska,  1906  After  further  study 
at  Columbia  Umv  she  was  for  three  years  a 
clinical  psychologist  in  Post  Graduate  and  Belle- 
vuo  hospitals,  New  York  city  From  1916  until 
her  death  she  taught  at  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia, becoming  professor  of  education  in  1929  She 
was  noted  for  her  outstanding  studies  in  child 
psychology,  which  culminated  in  her  experimental 
work  with  gifted  children  at  Speyer  School  in  New 
York  city  Her  book*,  include  The  Psychology  of 
Subnormal  Children  (1920),  Gifted  Children  Their 
Nature  and  Nurture  (1927),  and  The  Psychology  of 
the  Adolescent  (1928)  See  biography  by  II  L 
Hollmgworth  (1943) 

Hollins,  George  Nichols,  1799-1878,  American 
naval  officer,  b  Baltimore  His  active  career 
spanned  the  years  from  the  War  of  1812,  in  which 
he  served  under  Decatur,  to  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War,  in  which  ho  fought  for  the  Confederacy  In 
1854,  while  commanding  the  Cyane,  he  shelled  SAN 
JUAN  DEL  NORTE,  Nicaragua,  in  retaliation  for 
outrages  on  American  life  and  property  With  a 
few  hastily  assembled  vessels,  he  defeated  part  of 
the  Union  blockading  squadron  of  the  southwest 
pass  of  the  Mississippi,  Oct  ,  1861  Hollins  com- 
manded Confederate  naval  forces  in  the  heavy 
fighting  on  the  upper  Mississippi  in  1862 

Hollins  College,  at  Holhns  Cofiege,  Va  ,  N  of  Roa- 
noke,  nonsectanan,  for  women,  opened  1842  It 
was  named  Holhns  Institute  in  1855  for  its  bene- 
factors and  became  a  college  m  1911 

Hollia.  1  Town  (pop  1,111),  SW  Maine,  near  the 
Saco  W  of  Portland,  me  1798  It  was  long  the 
home  of  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  2  City  (pop  2,732), 
co  seat  of  Harmon  co  ,  extreme  SW  Okla  ,  near 
Texas,  in  a  cattle-raising  area,  me  as  a  town  1905, 
as  a  city  1929 

Holhster.  city  (pop  3,881),  co  seat  of  San  Benito 
co  ,  W  Calif  ,  E  of  Monterey  Bay,  in  a  fruit,  truck, 
and  stock  area,  mo  1874  San  Benito  County 
Junior  College  (coeducational)  is  hero  Pinnacles 
National  Monument  lies  to  the  south 

Holliston,  town  (pop  3,000),  E  Mass,  SW  of 
Boston,  settled  c.1659,  set  off  from  Sherborn  1724. 
Shoes  are  made  here 


(/  opaca),  which  is  very  similar,  is  native  to  the 
E  United  States  but  has  been  so  cut  for  Christmas 
decorations  that  it  is  becoming  scarce  Both  of 
these  species  have  a  hard  white  wood,  valued  for 
cabinetwork  and  woodenware  and  sometimes 
stained  to  imitate  ebony  Species  of  Ilex  have  been 
used  for  medicine  and  tea,  several  having  stimulant 
properties,  those  used  as  a  beverage  include  the 
yaupon,  inkberry,  and  WINTERBERHY  and  the  com- 
mercially important  MATE 

Holly  Hill.  1  Town  (pop  1,665),  NE  Fla  ,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  near  Daytona  Beach,  in  a  farm 
area  noted  for  its  flowers  2  Town  (pop  1,062). 
S  central  S  C  ,  NNW  of  Charleston,  m  a  truck, 
livestock,  and  cotton  area,  me  1887  The  Santee- 
Coopei  hydroelectric  and  navigation  project  la 
near  by 

hollyhock  (h61'6h6k"),  tall-flowering  plant  (Althaea, 
ronea)  with  large  leaves  and  showy  single  or  double 
flowers  of  various  colors,  widely  used  in  background 
plantings  and  against  fences  Originally  a  Chinese 
perennial,  it  is  now  usually  cultivated  as  a  biennial, 
sometimes  as  an  annual  The  rust  which  attacks 
the  leaves  is  best  controlled  by  spraying  and  sul- 
phur dusting 

Holly  Springs,  city  (pop  2,750),  co  seat  of  Marshall 
co  ,  N  Miss  ,  near  the  Tenn  line  and  SE  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn  ,  me  1837  This  market  town  m  a 
cotton  area,  which  has  suffeied  somewhat  from 
erosion,  ships  dairy  and  clay  products  as  well  as 
cotton  In  the  Civil  War,  Confederate  General 
Van  Dorri  cantuiod  the  town  and  seized  a  large 
quantity  of  Federal  supplies  (Dec  ,  1862),  thus 
delaying  Grant's  advance  against  Vicksburg  An 
agricultural  experiment  station  and  Rust  College 
(Negro,  Methodist,  coeducational,  I860)  are  here. 
There  are  a  number  of  fine  ante-bellum  houses 

Hollywood.  1  Part  (pop  c  185,000)  of  Los  Angeles, 
S  Calif  ,  founded  in  the  late  1880s,  me  1903,  con- 
solidated with  Los  Angeles  1910  It  is  the  center 
of  the  moving-picture  industry  The  making  of 
Hollywood's  first  moving  pictuie  in  1911  by  the 
Nestor  Company  was  followed  quickly  by  an 
influx  of  other  companies  Although  many  of  the 
major  production  studios  are  now  near  by  (m 
Culver  City,  Bur  bank,  and  Los  Angeles  proper), 
Hollywood  is  still  the  industry's  focal  point  The 
name  Hollywood  has  come  to  mean  the  American 
moving-picture  industry  in  general — its  morals, 
manners,  and  characteristics  Hollywood  is  also 
a  western  radio-broadcasting  center  The  Holly- 
wood Bowl,  Griffith  Park  (with  an  observatory 
and  planetarium),  the  Japanese  Gardens,  and  the 
estates  of  many  moving-picture  stars  are  here. 
2  City  (pop  6,239),  SE  Fla  ,  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
N  of  Miami,  founded  1921,  me  1925  It  began 
and  developed  as  a  planned  resort  city 

Holmes,  John  Haynes,  1879-,  American  clergyman 
(undenominational),  b  Philadelphia,  grad  Har- 
vard, 1902,  and  Harvard  Divinity  School,  1904. 
For  42  years  (1907-49)  he  was  minister  of  the 
Community  Church,  New  York  city,  in  1949  he 
became  pastor  emeritus  The  church  belonged  to 
the  Unitarian  denomination  until  1919,  when  it 
became  independent  Tho  causes  supported  by 
Dr  Holmes's  effective  public  addresses  include  the 
abolition  of  intolerance  and  of  war  A  founder  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  and  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  he  has  been  actively  associated  with  both 
organizations  since  their  inception  Among  his 
many  books  are  .1  Sensible  Man's  View  of  Religion 
(1932)  and  Affirmation  of  Immortality  (1947) 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  1809-94,  American  author 
and  physician,  b  Cambridge,  Mass  ,  grad  Har- 
vard (B  A  ,  1829,  M  D  ,  1836)  His  first  important 
poem,  "Old  Ironsides,"  appeared  in  1830  when  he 
was  studying  law  Shifting  to  medicine,  he  studied 
at  Harvard  and  in  1833-35  in  Paris  After  hia 
first  volume  of  Poems  (1836)  came  out,  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  profession  for  some  years,  as  professor 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  at  Dartmouth  (1838- 
40),  as  a  founder  of  the  Tremont  Medical  School  m 
Boston  (183S).  and  as  author  of  two  important 
medical  pamphlets,  Homeopathy  and  Its  Kindred 
Delusions  (1842)  and  The  Contagioutnett  of  Puer- 
peral Fever  (1843)  The  latter  was  the  first  Amer- 
ican attempt  to  correlate  the  experiences  of  many 
doctors  with  this  frequent  cause  of  death  From 
1847  to  1882  he  was  Parkman  professor  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  at  Harvard  and  from  1847  to  1853 
dean  of  the  medical  school  He  was  a  stimulating, 
popular  lecturer  m  his  classes,  in  demand  for  years 
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as  a  lyceum  speaker,  he  talked  on  both  scientific 
and  literary  subjects    His  wit  and  gift  for  rhyming 
made  him  a  master  of  occasional  verse    In  1857  he 
began  to  contribute  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  (which 
he  named)  the  famous  series  of  "breakfast-table" 
sketches,  continued  from  earlier  ones  which  had 
appeared  in  the  New  England  Magazine  in  1831-32 
These  Atlantic  writings  wore  collected  as  The  Auto- 
crat of  the  Br«akfast-T<Mr  (1868),  The  Professor  at 
the  Breakfast-Table  (1800),  The  Poet  at  the  Broak- 
fast-Table  (1872),  and  Over  the  Teacups  (1891)  and 
contained  many  poems,  among  them  "The  Cham- 
bered Nautilus    and  "The  Deacon's  Masterpiece, 
or,  The  Wonderful  One-Boss  Shay  "   He  was  less 
successful  in  his  three  anti-Calvuust  "medical" 
novels,  Ela\f  Venner  (1861),  The  Guardian  Angd 
(1867),  and  A  Mortal  Antipathy  (1886),  although 
they  show  an  understanding  of  psychology  quite 
ahead  of  his  time     Among  his  other  writings  are 
biographies  of  his  friends  Motley  (1879)  and  Emer- 
son   (1886)   and  several  collections  of  his  verse 
Among  his  later  poems  are  "Dorothy  Q"  and  the 
hymn  beginning,  "Lord  of  all  being,  Throned  afar  " 
See  Oliver    Wemldl   Holmts     Representative  Selec- 
tions (ed    by  S    I    Hayakawa  and  H    M    Jones, 
1939)   and  a  condensed   annotated   edition  of  his 
novels  (ed  by  C  P  Oberndorf,  2d  ed  ,  1940)    See 
also  biography  by  J  T   Morse,  Jr   (1896),  a  later 
one,  Amiable  Autocrat,  by  E  M  Tilton  (1947) ,  and 
an  excellent  study  by  M    A    De  Wolfe  Howe, 
Holmes  of  the  Breakfast  Table  (1939) 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  1841-1935,  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  (1902-32),  b  Bos- 
ton, grad    Harvard,  18ft I,  son  of  the  poet  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes     He  served  (1861-64)  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Civil  War,  took  a  law  degree  at  Har- 
vard (1866),  and  began  practice  in  Boston  in  1867 
Holmes  taught  (1870-73)  constitutional  law  and 
jurisprudence  at  Harvard  while  editing  (1870-73) 
the  American  Law  Rnnew  and  the  12th  edition 
(1873)  of  Kent's  Commentaries    He  was  a  letturor 
(1880)  on  common  law  at  Lowell  Institute  and  pro- 
fessor of  law  (1882-83)  at  Harvard     Associate  jus- 
tice (1882-99)  and  thief  justue  (1899  1902)  of  the 
Massachusetts  supreme  court,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  IT  S    Supreme  Court  by   President  Theodore 
Roosevelt     Holmes,  a  true  liberal,  believed  in  re- 
specting human  rights  more  than  property  rights 
He  was  particularly  zealous  in  defending  the  citi- 
zen's guarantees  under  the  Bill  of  Rights    The  Su- 
preme Court  during  his  30-year  tenure  was  gener- 
ally dominated   hj    less  democratic  jurists,   with 
whom  he  differed  so  often  that  he  became  known  as 
the   "great  dissenter  "     His  dissenting  opinions, 
many  of  them  masterpieces  of  clear,  forceful  legal 
writing,  were  widely  hailed  bv  the  nation's  liberals 
Holmes  retained  his  interest  in  educating  joung 
men  for  the  law,  and  it  bee  ame  a  tradition  that  one 
of  the  top  men  of  the  graduating  c  lass  of  Harvard 
Law  School  serve  as  his  private  set  retarx      He  thus 
had  a  great  influent e  on  many  who  rose  to  be  the 
foremost  lawyers  and  jurists  in  the  United  States 
His  published  works  include    The  Common  IMW 
(1881),  Speeches  (1891,  1913),  and  Collected  Legal 
Papers  ( 1920)    See  Felix  Fran kfurter,  ed  ,  Mr  J  us- 
ttee  Holme*  (1931)  and  Mr  Justice  Holmes  ana  th< 
Constitution  (1938),  Silas  Bent,  Justice  Oliver  Wfii- 
dell  Holmes  (1932),   M    A    De  Wolfe  Howe,  ed  , 
Holmes- Pollock  Letter*    the  Correspondence  of  Mr 
Justice  Holmes  and  .S'tr  Frederick  Pollock,   1874- 
19SS  (1941)  and  Touched  urth  Fire   Civil  War  Let- 
ters and  Diary  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr  ,  18H1- 
1864  (1946),  Francis  Biddle,  Mr   Justice  Holmes 
(1942) ,  Max  Lerner,  ed  ,  The  Mind  and  Faith  of 
Justice  Holmes   His  Seeches,  Essays,  Letters,  and 
Judicial    Opinions     (1943),     Catherine     Drinker 
Bowen,  Yankee  from  Olympus   Justice  Holmes  and 
His  Family  (1944) 

Hohnes,  Samuel  Jackson,  1868--,  American  biolo- 
gist, b  Henry,  111  ,  grad  Umv  of  California 
CB  8  ,  1893)  He  became  professor  of  zoology  at 
the  Umv  of  California  in  1917  and  ia  known  for  his 
work  in  comparative  psychology  and  m  evolution 
and  eugenics  His  works  include  The  Evolution  of 
Animal  Intelligence  (1911).  Studies  in  Animal  Be- 
havior (1916),  Studies  in  Evolution  and  Eugenics 
(1923),  Human  Genetics  and  Its  Social  Import 
(1936),  and  The  Negro's  Struggle  for  Stirvival  (1937) 
Holmes,  William  Henry,  1846-1933,  American  geol- 
ogist, anthropologist,  and  museum  director,  b  Har- 
rison co  ,  Ohio,  In  1872  he  became  an  artist  with 
the  F  V.  Hay  den  survey  and  after  it  was  absorbed 
(1879)  into  the  U  S  Geological  Survey  was  ap- 
pointed geologist.  He  contributed  pioneer  reports 
on  the  phenomena  of  Yellowstone  Park,  the  c  lassie 
illustrative  material  in  the  famous  Grand  Canyon 
atlas,  and  reports  of  much  geological  reconnais- 
sance work  m  Colorado  He  was  a  noted  mountain 
climber,  and  peaks  in  Yellowstone  Park  and  the 
Henry  Mts  of  Utah  were  later  named  in  hie  honor 
While  directing  the  reconnaissance  survey  of  the 
San  Juan  river  district  of  SE  Utah  in  1875,  he  was 
fascinated  by  the  cliff-dwelling  remains  m  the  re- 
gion, and  more  and  more  be  turned  to  that  field, 
becoming  one  of  the  great  pioneers  of  Southwest 
archaeology  His  Art  in  Shell  of  the  American 
Indians  (1883),  Pottery  of  the  Ancient  Pueblos 
(1886),  and  many  essays  on  Indian  textiles  were 
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among  the  first  serious  contributions  to  the  study 
of  Indian  art  His  work  in  ceramics  was  especially 
important  m  view  of  its  aid  m  the  study  of  ethno- 
graphical relationships  He  left  the  Geological 
Survey  in  1889  to  become  archaeologist  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology ,  and  from  1902  to 
1909  he  served  as  it*  chief  From  1910  to  1920  he 
was  chief  curator  of  anthropology  at  the  U  S  Na- 
tional Museum  In  1910  he  became  curator  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  and  from  1920  served  as 
its  director  Ho  was  internationally  recognized  for 
his  work  in  museum  science  His  later  books  in- 
cluded the  important  Handbook  of  Aboriginal  Amer- 
ican Antiquities  (1919). 

holmium  (hol'meum),  a  metal  of  the  BARB  EARTHS, 
an  element  (symbol -Ho,  for  physical  constants, 
see  ELEMENT,  table)  With  oxygen  it  forms  the 
oxide  holmia,  a  rare  earth  Discovery  of  the  ele- 
ment is  usually  credited  to  Per  T  Clove  (1879) 
Holofernes  (holufur'nea,  hdlS'furnei),  invading  gen- 
eral killed  by  Judith  to  save  her  city,  Bethulia 
Judith  2-13 

Holon  (ho'-)  1  Unidentified  city,  apparently  near 
Hebron  Joshua  1651,  2115  Hilen  1  Chron 
6  58  2  Unidentified  town  of  Moab  Jer  48  21 
Holon  (h6!6n'),  town  (pop  c  9,000),  central  Israel, 
near  Tel-Aviv  It  was  founded  m  1940  Manu- 
factures include  textiles,  metal  and  leather  goods, 
and  processed  foods 

Hoist,  Gustav  (hfilst),  1874-1934,  English  com- 
poser, studied  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
Neuritis  made  a  career  as  a  pianist  impossible 
From  1898  until  1903  he  played  the  trombone  in 
the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company  and  the  Scottish 
Orchestra  He  taught  from  1903  to  1920  at  the 
James  Allen  Girls'  School  and  was  musical  director 
from  1905  until  1934  of  St  Paul's  Girls'  School  and 
from  1907  until  1924  of  Morlev  College  Grieg, 
Richard  Strauss,  and  Wagner  were  influences  on 
his  early  work,  but  most  of  his  music  is  highly 
original  Outstanding  compositions  are  The  Mys- 
tic Trumpeter  (1904),  a  .setting  for  voice  and  orches- 
tra of  VValt  Whitman's  poem,  SavUn  (1908),  a 
chamber  opera,  bettings  (1907- 12)  of  his  own  trans- 
lations of  hymns  from  the  Rig  Veda,  The  Planets 
(1914-16),  a  suite  for  orchestra,  The  Hymn  of 
Jesus  (1917),  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  The  Perfect 
Fool  (1920-22),  an  opera,  and  At  the  Boar's  Head 
(1924),  an  interlude  See  biography  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Imogen  Hoist  (1938) 

Hoist,  Hermann  Eduard  von  (fun  h61st'),  1841-1904, 
American  historian,  b  Livonia,  Ph  D  Umv  of 
Heidelberg,  1865  Born  of  German  parents  settled 
in  Russia,  he  was  barred  from  that  country  because 
of  a  pamphlet  attacking  the  tsarist  government 
and  emigrated  (1867)  to  the  United  States  Pov- 
ertv  and  physical  labor  undermined  his  health 
while  ho  studied  American  institutions,  and  in  1872 
he  returned  to  Europe  to  teach  in  the  univetsitios 
of  Strasbourg  (1872-74)  and  Freiburg  (1874-92) 
His  work  entitled  The  Constitutional  and  Political 
History  of  the  United  States  (7  vols  ,  1876-92). 
written  in  German  and  translated,  is  more  the  con- 
stitutional and  political  history  of  slavery  and  the 
struggle  to  preserve  the  Union  than  a  systematic 
study  of  constitutional  development  He  was  a 
strong  believer  in  thp  justice  of  the  Union  cause 
His  other  important  works  were  a  biography  of 
John  C  Calhoun  (1882)  and  The  French  Revolution 
Tested  by  Afirabeau's  Career  (2  vols  ,  1894)  From 
1892  to  1900  he  was  head  of  the  history  depart- 
ment at  the  new  Umv  of  Chicago 
Holstebro  (hdl'stubro*),  city  (pop  13,212),  W  Jut- 
land, Denmark  It  is  a  railroad  junction  and  an 
agricultural  center 

Holstcin,  Friedrich  von  (frS'drfkh  fun  hdl'shtln), 
1837-1909,  "mystery  man"  of  the  German  foreign 
office,  called  the  "Gray  Eminence  "  After  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  he  became  a  powerful  figure  in 
shaping  German  foreign  policy,  and  after  the  fall 
of  his  enemy,  Bismarck,  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
guiding  spirit  of  the  foreign  office  His  official 
poBitiou  was  subordinate,  and  duimg  his  life  he 
was  almost  unknown  outside  government  circles 
Holstem  sought  to  play  off  Russia  and  England 
against  each  other,  to  break  the  Anglo-French 
entente,  and  to  make  the  German-Austrian  al- 
liance the  strongest  m  Europe  He  often  opposed 
Emperor  William  II,  of  whom  he  had  a  low  opinion 
In  the  crisis  over  MOROCCO,  largely  promoted  by 
him,  his  advice  was  ignored  by  the  chancellor, 
Billow,  and  Holstem  resigned  See  S  B  Fay,  Ori- 
gin* of  the  World  War  (1928) 
Holstein  (hol'stln,  Ger  hdl'shtln),  former  duchy,  N 
Germany,  the  part  of  Schleawig-Holstem  S  of  the 
Eider  river  Kiel,  Rendsburg,  and  Lttbeck  (a  free 
city  until  1937)  are  the  chief  cities  (for  a  descrip- 
tion of  Holstein  and  for  its  history  after  1814. 
see  SCHLESWIO-HOLSTEIN)  Holstem  was  created 
(1111)  a  county  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and 
was  bestowed  on  Adolf  of  Schauenburg  In  1 386  the 
count  of  Holstem  received  the  duchy  of  SCHLEHWIO 
as  a  hereditary  fief  On  the  death  (1459)  of  Adolf 
VIII,  last  of  the  Schauenburg  line,  Schleswig  and 
Holstem  passed  to  Christian  I  of  Denmark,  son 
of  Adolf's  sister  and  the  count  of  OLDENBURG. 
Christian  in  two  charters  (1460)  established  the 
relationship  of  Denmark,  Schleswig,  and  Holstein 


as  a  personal  union;  the  opposition  of  the  German 
nobles  in  the  two  territories  to  direct  Danish  rule 
was  a  powerful  factor  in  this  arrangement,  which 
lasted  for  four  centuries  In  1474  Emperor  Fred- 
erick HI  awarded  DITHMARSCHEN  to  Christian  and 
raised  Holetem  to  a  duchy  under  the  immediate 
suzerainty  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  (as  distinct 
from  Schleswig,  which  was  outside  the  imperial 
jurisdiction).  Both  duchies  were  divided  in  the 
16th  cent  into  a  royal  portion,  ruled  by  the  Danish 
kings,  a  ducal  portion,  ruled  by  the  dukes  of 
Holstem-Gottorp,  a  younger  branch  of  the  Danish 
royal  line;  and  a  common  portion,  ruled  jointly  by 
the  kings  and  dukes  In  1658  the  Treaty  of  Ros- 
kilde  abolished  Danish  suzerainty  over  the  ducal 
portion,  but  in  1721  the  ducal  portion  of  Schleawig 
was  united  with  the  royal  portion,  and  in  1773 
Grand  Duke  Paul  (later  Paul  I)  of  Russia,  heir  of 
the  Gottorp  line,  ceded  the  ducal  portion  of  Hol- 
stein to  the  Danish  dynasty  in  exchange  for  the 
county  of  Oldenburg  Thus  all  Schlebwig-Holstein 
was  once  more  united  under  the  Danish  km«» 

Holstein  (hol'sten),  town  (pop.  1,296),  NW  Iowa, 
E  of  Sioux  City,  settled  1882 

Holstein-Friesian  cattle  (hol'sten-fre'zhun,  -stln-) 
[from  the  former  north  German  duchy  of  Holstein 
and  from  Friesland],  commonly  called  HolsteinB, 
a  breed  of  dairy  cattle  originated  m  Fnosland,  the 
Netherlands  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  existing  bi  oeds, 
having  been  bred  for  at  least  2,000  years  The 
region  from  which  they  come  was  famous  even  m 
Caesar's  time  for  its  cattle  The  cattle  are  black 
and  white  and  are  largest  in  size  of  the  dairy 
breeds  In  milk  production  the  cows  average  a 
higher  yield  than  do  those  of  any  other  breed  and 
they  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  dairy  cattle  m 
the  United  States 

Holt,  Hamilton  (holt),  1872-,  American  educator 
From  1897  to  1921  he  was  connected  with  the 
Independent,  a  New  York  city  weekly  Ho  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  was 
active  in  peace  organizations  In  1925  he  became 
president  of  Rollins  College  in  Florida 

Holt,  Henry,  1840-1926,  American  author  and  pub- 
lisher, b  Baltimore,  grad  Yale,  1862  In  1860 
he  became  a  partner  in  tho  publishing  firm  which 
became  (1873)  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  and  in 
191.J  he  founded  the  Unpopular  Remtw  (later  tho 
Unparlizan  Review)  See  his  autobiographical 
Garrulities  of  an  Octogenarian  Editor  (192-i) 

Holt,  Joseph,  1807-94,  judge  advoc  ate*  general  of  tho 
US  army  (18o2-75),  b  BretknmclKe  <o,  Ky 
Educated  at  Ht  Joseph's  and  Centre  colleges,  ho 
began  to  practice  law  in  Ehzabcthtowu,  K\  ,  ami 
became  a  widely  known  lawyer  and  polttu  a!  speakei 
in  the  old  Southwest  fc or  his  aervic  es  to  tho  Demo- 
cratic party,  President  James  Buc  hanan  unpointed 
him  commissioner  of  patents  in  1857,  and  in  185') 
he  was  promoted  Postmaster  General  On  Jan  1, 

1861,  he  succ  ceded  John  B   FLOYD  as  Secretary  of 
War    After  the  secession  movement  set  in,  Holt, 
who  had  previously  been  sympathetic  to  the  South, 
gave  unhesitating  allegiam  o  to  tho  Union  and  m- 
fiucnc  ed  Kentucky's  ultimate  lo\  al  stand    In  Sept , 

1862,  President  Abraham  Lincoln  appointed  him 
to  the  new  office  of  judge  advoc  ate  genet  al    In  that 
position  Holt  supported  and  c  arried  out  Lincoln's 
desires  for  an  extension  of  military  jurisdiction  over 
many  civil  matters,  including  the  trials  of  political 
prisoners      The   trial    and    punishment    of    John 
W  ilkes  Booth's  accomplices,   however,   especially 
the  hanguig  of  Mary  E  SURRATT,  on  questionable 
evidence  and  with  evidence  favorable  to  the  de- 
fendants suppressed,  brought  a  reaction  aguiust 
Holt  and  the  power  he  had  assumed     However, 
the  radical  Republicans  in  Congress  kept  him  in 
office  until  1875 

Holt,  Luther  Emmett,  1855-1924,  American  physi- 
cian and  specialist  in  children's  diseases,  b  Web- 
ster, N  Y  ,  M  D  Columbia,  1880  He  was  profes- 
sor at  New  York  Polyclmic  (1881-1901),  and  at 
Columbia  (1901-21)  His  Care  and  Feeding  of 
Children  (1894),  written  for  nurses,  became  a  house- 
hold classic,  and  his  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Child- 
hood (1896)  wan  a  standard  text  See  biography  by 
R  L  Duff  us  and  L  Emmett  Holt,  Jr  (1940) 

Holtby,  Winifred  (hfilt'be),  1898-1935,  English 
novelist  and  journalist,  grad  Somerville  College, 
Oxford  She  served  in  tho  First  World  War  m  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  Army  Corpa  and  came  back  to 
finish  her  college  course  She  lectured  for  tho 
League  of  Nations  Union  and  from  1926  directed 
the  periodical  Time  and  Tide,  Her  earlier  novels, 
Poor  Caroline  (19.41)  and  Mandoa,  Mandoa!  (1933), 
a  story  of  the  effect  of  industrialism  on  African 
natives,  foreshadowed  the  fine  novel  of  her  native 
Yorkshire,  South  Riding,  published  in  1936,  after 
her  early  death  It  was  successfully  filmed  See 
her  Letters  to  a  Fntttd  (ed  by  her  mother,  Alice 
Holtby,  and  by  Jean  McWilham,  1938),  Vera 
Bnttam,  Testament  of  Friendship  (1940). 

Holton,  city  (pop  2,885),  co  seat  of  Jackson  co , 
NE  Kansas,  N  of  Topeka,  in  an  agricultural  region, 
laid  out  1857  by  Free  Staters,  me  1870.  Noar  by 
is  the  Potawatomi  Indian  Reservation 

Holtville,  city  (1940  pop  1,772;  1948  special  census 
pop  2,786),  SE  Calif.,  SE  of  the  Walton  Sea  in  the 
IMPERIAL  VALIJBT;  inc.  1908. 


Cross  references  are  Indicated  by  8MALL  CAPITALS.  Th«  key  to  pronunciation  facts  p*g*  1. 


Holy  Alliance.  Strictly  defined,  the  Holy  Alliance 
waa  the  agreement  among  the  emperors  of  Russia 
and  Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  Sept  26, 
181ft.  It  was  quite  distinct  fiom  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  (Quintuple,  after  the  admission  of  France) 
of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  arid  Prussia, 
arrived  at  ftist  m  1814  and  revived  in  1815  Never- 
thelews  both  were  a  part  of  the  resettlement  of 
Emopean  political  boundaries  after  the  fall  of  the 
Napoleonic  empire  The  Holy  Alliance  was  the 
product  of  the  religious  zeal  of  Tsar  ALEXANDER  I 
Specifically,  it  accomplished  nothing,  since  it  was 
merely  a  vogue  agreement  that  the  sovereigns 
would  conduct  themselves  in  consonance  with 
Christian  principles  Ultimately  all  the  princes  of 
Europe  signed  the  alliance  except  three  George  IV 
of  England,  who  could  not.  for  constitutional 
reasons,  the  pope,  who  could  not,  for  religious 
teasons;  and  the  sultan,  who  was  not  a  Christian 
prince  Though  the  agreement  itself  was  not 
important,  the  name  was  applied  to  the  coopera- 
tion of  Russia,  Austiia,  and  Prussia,  particularly 
in  the  period  of  the  European  conferences  of 
\achen.  Troppau,  Laibach,  and  Verona  The  Holy 
Alliance  became  the  symbol  of  reaction,  the  re- 
action dominated  by  METTERNICH  Austria  re- 
piessod  revolution  m  Italy,  France  interfered  m 
Spam,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Alliance  It  was 
against  that  reactionary  solidarity  that  the  British 
foreign  policy  under  Goorge  CANNING  was  directed 
The  MONROE  DOCTRINE  was,  in  pait,  an  out- 
growth of  this  same  foar  of  the  Euiopoan  reaction- 
ary powers  The  re\olutions  in  1H4H  more  or  less 
effectively  destroyed  that  ogre  of  the  liberals,  hut 
the  original  Holy  Alliance  which  had  boon  nothing 
but  an  ineffectual  attempt  by  the  tsar  to  supply  a 
spiritual  basis  for  the  Quadruple  Xlliance,  con- 
tinued as  a  model  of  conduct  for  the  tsars 

Holy  City  see  ALLAH\BAD,  BENARES,  JERUSALEM, 
MECC\,  ROME 

Holy  Cross,  College  of  the    see  WORCESTER,  Mass 

Holy  Cross  National  Monument  see  NATIONAL 
PAHKS  \NIJ  MUNIMENTS  (table) 

holyday  of  obligation   see  FEAST 

Holy  Family,  term  refemng  to  the  Child  Jesus, 
Mary,  and  Joseph  In  the  Roman  Church  the  feast 
m  its  honor  falls  usually  on  the  Sunday  aftei 
Epiphany  There  ai  e  paintings  of  the  Holy  Family 
by  Fra  Baitolomeo  (Corsmi,  Home),  Anthonj  Van 
Dyck  (Vienna),  El  Greco  (Pradoand  Metropolitan 
Mus  ),  Michelangelo  (Uffizi),  Munllo  (Holy  Family 
unth  the  Bird,  Prado),  Rubens  (Holy  Family  under 
an  Apple  Trie,  Vienna),  \ndrea  del  Sarto  (Pitti 
Pulace,  Florence),  and  Luca  Signorelb  ( Uffizi) 

Holy  Ghost  or  Holy  Spirit  [ghost,  i  e  spirit,  a  trans- 
lation of  Gr  pnm mn »hreath,  air],  m  Christian 
dot  trine,  the  thud  Person  of  the  TRINITY  The 
Holv  Ghost  is  sometimes  defined  as  the  aspect  of 
God  immanent  in  this  world,  in  men,  and  in  the 
Chun  h  Jesus'  promise  to  his  disciples  of  a  Com- 
forter (or  Paraclete,  le,  advocate),  in  John  14, 
is  considered  his  principal  reference  to  the  Ifolv 
Ghost,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holv  Ghost  on  the 
apostles  and  the  gift  of  tongues,  as  told  in  Acts  2, 
is  thought  to  be  the  chief  manifestation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  m  time  This  incident  is  commemorated  on 
Whitsunduj  (Pentoi  ost)  Certain  f  "hnstinn  croups, 
sue  h  as  the  Montanists  and  the  Hoc  letv  of  I'nendfl, 
have  attributed  uttei antes  of  their  members  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  IIol\  Ghost  The  dove  is  the 
symbol  of  the  IIol\  Ghost  Por  the  procession  of 
the  Hol>  Ghost  arid  the  filioqur,  seo  c  KEED 

Holy  Ghost  flower   seo  DOVE  FLOWER 

Holy  Grail,  see  GRML,  HOL-* 

Holyhead  (h&'lttifri),  urban  distnot  (pop  10,700), 
on  Holyhead  Island  or  Holy  Island,  Wales,  a  small 
island  off  the  west  coast  of  \nglesey  island,  with 
which  it  has  lail  and  road  connection  Holyhead 
is  the  chief  port  for  mail  and  passenger  wrviee  to 
Dublin  It  i&  a  fishing  port  and  a  resort  The 
islets  North  Stack  and  South  Stack,  noai  Holy- 
head,  are  noted  foi  then  scenery 

Holy  Island,  England   see  LINDIHKAKN^ 

Holy  Island  01  Iniscaltra  (I'ufolrtl'ti  t),  islet  m 
Lough  Derg,  \V  Ireland  It  has  a  10th-century 
round  tower  and  the  remains  of  seveial  7th-century 
churches  and  monastic  building*  which  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  Danes  and  rebuilt  by  JBnan  Boru 

Holy  Land:  see  PVLKHTINE 

Holy  League,  in  French  history  see  Lt\uuE 

Holy  League,  m  Italian  history,  alliance  formed  in 
1510  by  Pope  JXILIUS  II  in  the  ITALIAN  W\RH  foi 
the  purpose  of  expelling  Louis  XII  of  France  from 
Italy  Venice,  the  Swiss  cantons,  Ferdinand  V  of 
Spam,  Henry  VIII  of  England,  and  Emperoi 
Maximilian  I  were  the  chief  members  of  the  league 
The  Hwiss,  who  did  most  of  the  fighting,  routed  the 
French  at  Novara  (15H),  but  in  the  same  year 
Julius  II  died  and  the  league  fell  apart  The 
French  victory  (1515)  at  MARIONA  NO  reestablished 
the  French  in  Lorn  hardy 

Holyoke.  1  Town  (pop  1,150),  oo  seat  of  Phillips 
co  ,  NE  Colo  ,  on  Frenchman  Creek  near  the  Nebr 
line,  in  a  farm  area,  inc  1888.  i  City  (pop  53,750), 
8W  Mass  ,  on  the  Connecticut  above  Springfield; 
settled  1745,  set  off  from  West  Springfield  I860, 
ine  aw  a  city  1873  Its  industrialisation  began  be- 
fore 1850,  the  Connecticut  being  dammed  for 


000 

power.  Paper  products  and  cotton  and  other 
textiles  are  leading  manufactures:  machinery  is 
also  produced  See  C  W  M  Green,  Holyoke, 
Massnchutetti)  (1030) 

Holyoke  Range,  W  Mass  ,  N  of  South  Hadley  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut,  rising  to  1,100 
ft  m  Mt  Norwottock 
holy  orders*  see  ORDERS,  HOLY 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  political  entity  which  came 
into  being  at  the  coronation  (962)  of  OTTO  I  in 
Rome  and  endured  until  the  resignation  (1800)  of 
the  imperial  title  by  FRANCIS  II  From  the  Western 
European  point  of  view  the  Roman  Empire 
founded  by  AUC.USTUS  had  been  suspended  but  not 
ended  by  the  abdication  of  the  last  Roman  emperor 
in  470,  it  had  been  revived  by  CHARLEMAQNB  in 
800  and  was  again  revived  by  Otto  I  in  962,  who 
were  the  legitimate  successors  of  Augustus  This 
claim  was  contrary  to  the  claim  of  the  Eastern 
emperors  (see  BYZANTINE  EMPIRE),  who  held  that 
in  470  they  had  become  the  sole  legitimate  pos- 
sessors of  the  imperial  title  In  practice  the 
Byaantuie  and  the  Western  emperoisi  generally 
recognized  each  other  in  their  respective  spheres, 
intermarriages  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
imperial  houses  were  not  uncommon  From  Charle- 
magne the  imperial  title  had  passed  to  Louis  I, 
LOTHAIH  I,  Louis  II,  CHARLES  II,  CHARLES  III, 
and  ARNULF  (d  8Q-9)  Louis  III  (d  924),  king  of 
Provence,  and  Berengar  I  (d  924),  king  of  Italy, 
bore  the  imperial  title  but  exercised  no  authority, 
and  the  unity  of  Christian  Western  Europe,  as 
established  by  Charlemagne,  gave  place  to  chaos 
The  never-extinguished  memoiy  of  a  universal 
Roman  Empire  and  of  Carolinian  greatness,  the 
generally  felt  need  for  Christian  unity  against 
pagan  and  Moslem  onslaughts,  the,  abysmal  indig- 
nity to  which  the  PAPACY  had  sunk  in  the  absence 
of  a  strong  defender — these  were  among  the  factors 
that  made  possible  the  rebnth  of  the  imperial 
idea  when  Otto  I,  king  of  the  Germans,  descended 
into  Italy  to  punish  BERENCMR  II  and  to  be  crow,  ned 
emperor  by  the  pope  ITALY  and  GERMANY  were 
thus  united  under  a  single  ruler,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Aries  (see  AULEB,  KINGDOM  OK)  was  added  in 
103J  In  theory,  the  emperor  was  to  be  the  temporal 
vicar  of  God  on  earth,  just  as  the  pope  was  the 
vicai  of  God  m  spiritual  matters  He  was  the 
supreme  temporal  ruler  of  Christendom,  invested 
with  the  insignia  of  his  office — the  imperial  crown 
and  scepter  and  the  orb  (representing  the  world) — 
by  the  pope  Actually  the  imperial  power  never 
readied  such  completeness  The  emperors  were 
recognized  until  the  18th  cent  as  ranking  above 
other  monarchs,  but  this  became  only  a  matter  of 
diplomatic  etiquette  Their  suzeiainty  early 
ceased  to  be  recognized  in  France,  8  Italy,  Den- 
mark, Poland,  and  Hungaiy  and  probably  never 
w  as  seriously  considered  in  England,  Sweden,  and 
Spain  Nevertheless,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  re- 
mained, at  least  until  the  10th  cent  ,  a  European 
commonwealth,  and  English,  French,  and  Spanish 
princes  on  various  occasions  sought  the  crown  m 
the  imperial  elections  The  authority  of  the  em- 
peiors  in  Germany  and  Italy  was  sometimes  non- 
existent, hornetimes  real,  in  the  kingdom  of  Viles  it 
was  gradually  usurped  by  France  The  limits  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  varied  in  the  course  of 
its  history,  some  countries  (e  g  ,  Hungary),  though 
ruled  bv  the  etnperots  or  by  princes  of  the  empire, 
weie  outside  its  limits,  others  (eg,  at  different 
periods,  Flandeis  Pomeiania,  Sehleswig,  and  Hol- 
stein)  weie  part  of  the  empire  but  were  ruled  by 
foreign  monarchs  (who  howevei ,  took  part  in  the 
imperial  diets  and  held  their  lands  from  the  em- 
pet  or)  Roughly  speaking,  the  empire  included 
Germany,  AUSTRIA,  BOHEMU  and  Moravia,  parts 
of  N  Italy,  modern  BELOIUM  the  NETHERLANDS 
(until  1648),  and  SWITZERLAND  (until  104S)  The 
empeiors  were  electee!  by  a  procedure  which  was 
regularised  m  l.*5fi  by  the  Golden  Bull  (see 
KLKCTORH)  Like  most  other  offices  until  reoent 
times,  the  imperial  office  tended  to  l>e  hereditary, 
the  electors  often  choosing  the  heir  of  the  deceased 
emperor  as  his  successor,  from  14.48  the  crown  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  house  of  HAPSBURG 
The  imperial  dignity  was,  in  theory,  obtained  only 
after  its  incumbent  was  crowned  by  the  pope,  it 
became  therefore  customary  for  the  German  kings 
to  proceed  to  Rome  after  their  election  in  order  to 
be  ercmned  and,  on  the  same  occasion,  to  reassert 
then  authority  in  Italy  Many  emperors  had  their 
heirs  elected  and  crowned  kings  of  the  Romans 
(i  e  ,  German  kings)  during  their  own  lifetime  in 
ordei  to  insure  their  succession  The  coronation 
as  German  king  usually  took  place  at  \VCHEN 
Seveial  of  the  earlier  emperors  were  also  crowned 
kings  of  Italy,  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lom- 
baids,  at  MONZA  or  at  Milan  Many  emperors- 
elect  were  never  crowned  by  the  pope,  and  after 
the  imperial  coronation  (1530)  of  Charles  V  the 
practice  ceased;  later  emperors  took  the  title 
without  papal  confirmation  and  were  crowned  at 
FRANKFURT  The  ambiguities  of  the  imperial 
position  were  manifold  from  the  start  AH  priest- 
kings  the  emperors  entered  in  conflict  with  the 
papacy,  a  conflict  which  devolved  not  only  from 
the  question  of  INVESTITURB  (settled  in  1122,  «eo 
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WORKS,  CONCORDAT  OF),  but  from  the  whole  re- 
lationship  between  spiritual  and  temporal  powor 
It  culminated  in  the  titanic  struggle  of  the  emperors 
FRKDBBICK  I  (1152-90)  and  FREDERICK  II  0212- 
60)  against  the  popes  ALEXANDER  III,  GREGORY 
IX,  and  IKNOCBNT  IV  The  papacy  won  out,  and 
the  emperors  ceased  —  except  dunng  the  Great 
.schism  of  the  15th  cent  and  the  ITALIAN  WAR*  of 
the  1  bth  cent  —  to  interfere  seriously  with  papal 
affairs  The  second  ambiguity,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  first,  was  the  untenable  dual  posi- 
tion of  the  emperors  as  rulers  of  two  countries—- 
Germany and  Italy  —  which  were  deeply  separated 
by  geography,  culture,  and  political  conditions  In 
Germany,  FEUDALISM  prevailed  From  Otto  I  until 
Frederick  I,  Germany  waa  divided  into  several 
large  duchies  —  o  g  ,  BAVARIA,  SAXONY,  FHANCO- 
NIA,  THURINOIA,  Upper  and  Lower  Lorraine  (see 


, 

LOTHARIVGIA)  —  whcwe  lords  often  exercised  greater 
power   than   their   liege     After   the  rebellion 


of 


HENRY  THE  Liov  the  duchies  broke  up  and  subdi- 
vided into  smaller  units—  some  300  by  1048  While 
the  emperors  were  hardly  capable  of  holding  Gei- 
mariy  together  and  dufendmg  it  from  foreign  at- 
tacks, they  attempted  again  and  again  to  establish 
their  authority  in  Itah  against  the  opposition  of 
the  virtually  independent  towns  (see  COMMUNE), 
of  the  temporal  claims  of  tho  popes  (see  PAPAL 
STATES),  and  of  tho  unruly  nonlos  Frederick  I 
failed  to  put  down  the  LOMBARD  LE  \arjE,  which 
was  supported  by  tho  popo  Frederick  II,  who  had 
inherited  Naples  and  Sicily,  was  an  Italian  rather 
than  a  German  ruler,  while  he  resided  at  Palermo, 
Germany  went  its  own  way  Hife  conflict  with  the 
papacy,  paralleled  by  the  struggle  between 
GUELPHH  AND  GH1HELLINE8  all  over  Italy,  ruined 
the  imperial  authority  in  Italy  as  well  After  the 
death  (1254)  of  hi*  heir,  CONRAD  IV.  an  interreg- 
num of  19  years  followed  Neither  Richard,  earl 
of  Cornwall,  nor  Alfonso  X,  king  of  Castile,  whom 
opposing  factions  had  elected  German  kings,  ac- 
tually held  any  powor  Anarchy  resulted,  and  the 
robbei  barons  and  feuding  nobles,  who  had  been 
somewhat  cuibed  MTICO  the  llth  cent  ,  again 
terroi  ized  the  land  The  election  (1273)  of  RUDOLF 
I,  fii^t  German  king  of  the  Hapsburg  line,  restored 
a  measure  of  order,  but  after  his  death  rival  kings 
again  began  to  contest  the  elections  Social  tur- 
moil was  aggravated  by  the  HUSSITE  WARS  of  the 
15th  cent  and  ended  only  in  the  Ibth  cent  when 
the  petty  nobles,  championed  by  Franz  von 
SICKINOEN,  weie  put  down  and  when  the  re- 
bellious peanantry  was  reduced  to  subjection  in  the 
PEASANTS'  WIR  In  the  meantime  the  German 
towns  had  grown  in  wealth  and  power  and,  m  imi- 
tation of  the  Italian  cities,  had  organized  into 
communes  and  leagues  for  self-defense  Aa  a 
counterbalance  to  the  nobles  they  were  generalh 
faxored  by  the  emperors,  who  granted  them  gener- 
ous charters  Many  of  these  (e  g  ,  Frankfurt, 
Nuremberg,  and  Augsburg)  emerged  -as  free  im- 
perial citiet,—  republics  under  tho  direct  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  emperor  —and  gained  a  voice  in  the  DIET 
It  was  clnefh  with  the  help  of  tho  cities,  which  were 
the  richest  elements  in  the  empire,  and  of  the  great 
ecclesiastic  princes  (e  g  ,  the  archbishops-electors 
of  MAIN/,  TKIER,  and  COLOGNE  and  the  bishops  of 
WtfRzBURG,  BAMBBBU,  and  SAI/BURO),  who  were 
imperial  appointees,  that  the  emperors  succeeded 
in  keeping  a  measure  of  authority  Their  power 
also  depended,  of  course,  on  the  siso  and  wealth  of 
their  own  hereditary  domains  Thus  the  Luxem- 
burg dynasty  (HENRY  VII.  CHARLES  IV,  WENCES- 
LAtra,  and  SKHSMUND)  was  primarily  concerned 
with  Bohemia,  its  hereditary  kingdom,  and  the 
Hapsburgs  became  increasingly  interested  in  the 
aggrandizement  and  preservation  of  their  immense 
hereditary  empire  at  the  expense  of  the  unity  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  Charles  IV,  however, 
through  the  Golden  Bull,  greatly  enhanced  the  im- 
perial dignity,  and  M\XIMILIAV  I  instituted  impor- 
tant constitutional  reforms  at  the  request  of  the 
diet  Those  were  the  creation  of  a  council  of 
regency  (t>ee  REICHHREOIMENT)  which  acted  as  a 
cabinet,  and  of  an  imperial  court  of  justice  Actu- 
ally. however,  these  two  bodies  turned  out  to  be 
less  important  than  tho  Austrian  chancellery  at 
Vienna  (since  1448  the  emperors  had  usually  re- 
sided in  Vienna)  and  the  auhc  council  (the  em- 
peror's privy  council)  With  the  accession  of 
CHARLES  V  (1519)  and  more  particularly  that  of 
FERDINAND  I  (1558),  the  affairs  of  the  empire  be- 
came virtually  identical  with  tho^e  of  the  house  of 
Austria  This  development  was  furthered  by  the 
REFORMATION,  which  aligned  the  German  Protes- 
tant princes  against  the  emperors,  who  were  eom- 
mitted  to  the  defense  of  Catholicism  Charles  V 
defeated  (1547)  the  Protestant  SCHMALKALDIC 
LEAOUE,  but  his  victorv  did  not  last  In  the  THIRTY 
YEVRS  WVR  (lolS-48,  see  also  FBBDINAND  II, 
FKHDiNiND  III,  WALLENBTEIN;  PHOTWSTANT  UN- 
ION) the  emperor,  allied  with  Spain,  faced  the 
Protestant  princes  and  their  chief  allies,  Sweden 
and  France  It  ended  with  the  virtual  dissolution 
of  the  empire  (nee  WESTPHALIA,  PBACE  OF)  Tho 
more  than  300  territorial  princes  of  the  empire  all 
attained  territorial  sovereignty  limited  only  b\ 
vague  provisions  against  their  joining  alliances  di- 
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reoted  against  the  emperor  The  diet  was  reduced  mg,  contains  the  remains  of  David  II,  James  II, 
to  impotence,  and  the  imperial  title  became  largely  James  IV,  Lord  Darnley,  and  others  James  IV 
honorific  Nevertheless,  tho  outward  forms  of  the  began  the  present  building  in  1501,  Charles  II, 
11  *..---•.-*.-  W1th  designs  by  Sir  William  Bruce  of  Kinross,  re- 
built it  in  1670-79  The  palace  was  partially  de- 
stroyed by  the  English  in  1644,  was  the  scene 
of  tho  murdei  of  David  Ruiio,  favorite  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  in  1566,  and  was  almost  completely 


empire  were  preserved  and  the  emperors,  thanks  to 
their  hereditary  lands,  remained  powerful  mon- 
archs  The  peace  mereh  legalized  the  state  of 
things  such  as  it  had  boon  since  the  success  of  the 

Reformation,  which  had  shattered  the  dream  of  a      .„ , _.. 

politically  united  Christian  Europe  and  foiwarded      destroyed  by  fire  in  1650 


the  principle  of  nationality,  a  principle  entirely    Holy  Sepulcher  (sg'pulkur),  church  in  Jerusalem, 


alien  to  the  Holv  Hoinan  Einpuo  In  their  wars 
against  Loius  XIV  (see  DUTCH  WARS,  GRAND  AL- 

LIANCB,   WAR  OF  THE,  SPANISH  SUCCESSION,   WAR 

OF  THE),  the  emperois  further  lost  prestige,  a  loss 
which  could  not  be  offset  by  the  reconquest  of 
Hungary  from  the  Turks  The  meamnglessness  of 
the  imperial  concept  became  flagrant  in  the  War  of 
the  AUSTRUN  SUCCESSION  (1740-48)  and  the 
SEVtN  YKAHS  WAR  (1766-63)  The  death  (1740) 
of  Emperor  CHARLES  VI  ended  the  male  line  of  the 
Hapsburg  dynasty,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  was 
chosen  (1742)  as  Emperor  Charles  VII,  while 
MARIA  THERESA,  who  by  virtue  of  the  Pit \GMATIC 
SANCTION  had  inherited  the  Hapsburg  lands,  de- 
fended her  inheritance  against  Prussian,  Bavarian, 


officially  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  It  is  in  the 
east  centra]  part  of  the  Christian  quarter,  occupying 
the  supposed  site  of  Jesus'  tomb  Steps  connect  it 
with  chapels  of  St  Helena  and  of  the  Invention  of 
the  Cross,  St  HELENA  pointed  out  these  sites  (see 
CROSS)  The  center  of  the  church  is  Romanesque, 
the  shrine  itself  being  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  in 
a  great  rotunda,  the  entrance  of  the  church  is  from 
the  south  The  fabric  built  by  tho  Crusaders  is 
preserved,  somewhat  disguised,  in  the  present 
building  The  church  has  been  much  quarreled  over 
by  various  Christian  groups,  and  tho  Orthodox  got 
control  of  most  of  it  from  the  Turks  There  are 
partitioned  areas  for  the  use  of  Roman  Catholics 
(in  the  custody  of  the  Franciscans) ,  the  Copts,  tho 
Syrian  Jacobites,  and  the  Gregorian  Armenians 


,  , 

and  Saxon  claims  and  against  Fiance  and  Spain         

By  1746  FREDERICK  II  of  Prussia  and  the  electors  Holy  Spint:  see  HOLY  GHOST 

of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  had  dropped  out  of  the  war  Holy  Spirit  plant   see  DOVB  FLOWER 


ba 


,nd  supported  the  election  of  Maria  Theresa's  hus-    Holy  Thursday,  see  ASCENSION 

and,    FRANCIS   I,    but   in    1756    PRUSSIA   again    holy  water,  in  Christian  churches,  water  blessed  to 


,                      ,  ,                                       , 

joined  in  the  alliance  against  Austria,  and  m  the  symbolize  spiutual  cleansing    In  Roman  Catholic 

Peace  of  Hubertusburg  (1763)  Prussia  emerged  as  churches  there  is  a  bowl  (stoup  or  font)  of  holy 

the  leading  power  in  the  empire     Francis  I's  sue-  water  neai  the  doors,  so  that  the  faithful  may  bless 

oessor,  JOSEPH  II,  was  a  brilliant  monarch  who  themselves  with  it  on  entering    Holy  water  is  used 

took  lus  position  as  emperor  seriously  and  sought  in  formal  blessings,  including  the  ASPBRGES 

to  reorganize  and  centralize  the  remnants  of  im-  Holy  Week,  week  before  EASTER    Its  chief  days 


penal  administration  He  failed,  partly  because  of 
his  impetuosity,  but  mainh  because  of  Prussian 
opposition  Two  yeais  after  his  death  began  the 
FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  WARS  The  Treaty  of 
LuneVille  (1801)  with  victorious  Fiance  provided 
for  a  complete  reorganization  and  prepared  the 
final  dissolution  of  the  empire  In  1803  the  diet 
deposed  and  indemnified  the  majority  of  the 
princes,  creating  a  smaller  number  of  larger  states, 


^    are 

named  PALM  SUNDAY,  MAUNDY  THURSDAY,  GOOD 
FRIDAY,  and  Holy  Saturday  In  Christian  life  it  is 
a  week  of  devout  observance,  commemorating  the 
Passion  and  Jesus'  death  on  the  cross  The  liturgies 
have  special  features  and  services,  e  g  ,  TENKBRAE 
In  the  West  these  rise  to  a  climax  with  tho  cere- 
monies of  Holy  Saturday  On  this  day  the  paschal 
CANDLI.  is  blessed  with  the  hymn  Exsultet,  and  Lent 
ends  at  noon 


,  , 

which  eventually  joined  (1806)  the  CONHCO&RA-    Holywell  (hS'lewPl,  -wul),  urban  district  (1931  pop 


OP  THE  RHINE,  under  the  piotettion  of  Na-      3,424,    1943   estimated    pop     6,500),    Flintshire, 
in  I     In  1801  Emperor  FRANCIS  II  took  the      Wales,  NW  of  Chester  near  the  Dee  estuary    It  i& 

named  for  St  Winifred's  Well,  which,  according  to 
legend,  sprang  up  on  the  spot  where  St   Winifred 
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poleon  I     In  1801  Emperc 

title  Francis  I,  emperor  of  Austria,  and  in  1806  he 
renounced  the  crown  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
The  empire  of  NAPOLEON  I,  who  meant  to  assume 
the  succession  of  Charlemagne,  was  short-lived 
The  German  Empire  of  1871-1918  and  tho  Third 

Reich  [Retch-empire]  of  Hitler  were  m  no  manner  .  ...           r ...__ 

successors  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  being  based  Holywood  (ho'lSwood),  urban  district  (pop   5,078). 

on  nationality  instead  of  umversaht>     The  follow-  Co    Down,   Northern  Ireland,   on  the  southeast 

ing  is  a  hat  of  emperors  and  German  kings  from  936  coast  of  Belfast  Lough     It  is  a  seaport  and  resort 

to  1806,  the  dates  in  parentheses  refer  to  their  St   Lasenan  founded  a  monastery  here  in  the  7th 

reigns  as  German  kings  cent  ,  there  are  ruins  of  the  Franciscan  monastery 

Saxon  dynasty  Otto  I  (93fr  73),  Otto  II  (973-83),  (burned  1672)  which  followed  it  in  the  13th  cent 

Otto  III  (083-1002) ,  Henry  II  (1002-24)  holy  year,  see  JUBILEE 

Salian or  Franconwnd unasty  Conrad  II  (1024-39),  Holz,  Arno  (ar'nS  hdlts'),  1863-1929,  German  critic 

Henry    HI    (1039-66),    Henrv    IV    (1056-1105),  and  poet    His  influence  as  critic  and  as  founder  of 

Henr>  V  (1105-25)  '                  -           -      -                                         - 
iMthair  II  (1125-37,  duke  of  Saxon\) 
f/ohenstaufen  dynasty  and  rivals  Conrad  III  (1 138- 
52),  Frederick  I  (1152-90),  Henry  VI  (1190-97), 
Philip  of  Swabia  (1198-1208)  and  Otto  IV  (anti- 
king,  1198-1208,  king,  1208-12,  emperor,  1209-16, 

Guelph),  Frederick  II  (king,   1212-37,  emperor, 

1220-60),  Conrad   IV   (1237-54)   and   autikings  homage- see  FEUDALISM 

Henry  Raspe  (1246-47)   and  William,  count  of  Ho  mam  (ho'-),  the  same  as  HIM  AM 

Holland  (1247-56)  Homburg  (hdm'boork),  town  (pop   24,714),  Hesse, 

Interregnum  (1254-73)    Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  W  Germany,  N  of  Frankfurt,  a  famous  spa  and 

and  Alfonso  X  (of  Castile),  nvals  long  a  fashionable  resort     It  was  until  1866  the 

Hapsburg,  Luxemburg,  and  other  dynasties  Rudolf  I  capital  of  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse-Homburg    Its 

(1273-91,  Hapsburg),  Adolf  of  Nassau  (1292  98),  official  name  is  Bad  Homburg 

Albert  I  (1298-1308,  Hapsburg) ,  Henr>  VII  (1308-  Home,  Daniel  Dunglas,  1833-86,  American  spmtu- 

13,  Luxemburg),  Louis  IV  (1314-46,  Wittelsbach),  alist  medium,  b    Edinburgh,  Scotland     He  was 

Charles   IV    (1346-78,   Luxemburg),   Wenceslaus ...  .                  -    -  -  - 

(1378-1400,  Luxemburg),  Rupert  (1400-1410, 
Wittelsbach) ,  Sigismund  (1410-37,  Luxemburg) 
Hapsburg  dynasty  Albert  II  (1438-39),  Frederick 
III  (1440-93),  Maximilian  1  (1493-1519),  Charles 
V  (1519-68);  Ferdmand  I  (1658-64),  Maximilian 
II  (1664-76),  Rudolf  II  (1576-1612),  Matthias 

(1612-19),  Ferdinand  II  (1619-37),  Ferdinand  III  ot  Europe  and  Amenta  In  his  drawing-room 
(1637-67) ,  Leopold  I  (1658-1706) ,  Joseph  I  (1705-  stances  furniture  moved  with  no  apparent  cause, 
11);  Charles  VI  (1711-40)  ghostly  hands  appeared,  and  furniture  and  Home 
Interregnum  (1740-42)  himself  would  rise  in  the  air  There  was  much  dis- 
Charles  VII  (1742-45,  Wittelsbach-Hapsburg)  pute  about  the  validity  of  these  highly  physical 
Francis  I  (1746-65,  Lorraine,  husband  of  Maria  manifestations  of  spirits,  Robert  Browning,  form- 
Theresa)  stance,  attacked  Home  scathingly  as  Mr  Sludge. 
Hapsburg-Lorraine  dynasty  Joseph  II  (1766-90),  the  Medium,  but  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  ad- 
Leopold  II  (1790-92) ,  Francis  II  (1792-1806)  mired  him  Though  numerous  efforts  were  made  to 
See  James  Bryee,  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  (1864,  expose  him,  none  was  successful  See  Jean  Burton, 
rev.  ed  ,  1919)  H.  A  L  Fisher,  The  Medieval  Em-  Heydayofa  Wizard  (1944) 
pure  (1898);  J  W.  Thompson,  Feudal  Germany  Home,  Henry:  see  KAMES,  HENRY  HOME,  LORD. 
(1928),  T  F  Tout,  Empire  and  Papacy  (Vol  II  Home,  John,  1722-1808,  Scottish  dramatist  His 
of  Periods  of  European  History,  ed  by  Arthur  tragedy  Douglas  (1766),  containing  the  much- 
Hawaii,  1893-1901)  See  also  bibliographies  under  quoted  speech  beginning,  "My  name  is  Norval,  on 
MIDDLE  AOES  and  GERMANY  the  Grampian  hills,"  was  a  great  success,  the  char- 
acter of  Lady  Randolph  was  portrayed  by  Peg 
Woffmgton  and  later  by  Mrs  Siddons.  See  biog- 


, 

was  beheaded  A  Gothic  chapel,  built  by  Marga- 
ret,  mother  of  Henry  VII,  covers  the  well  and  m  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  for  Roman  Catholics  Holywell 
is  a  livestock  market  with  paper  and  woolen  mills 
' 


the  naturalist  school  is  more  important  than  hi* 
original  work,  for  he  was  influential  m  the  develop- 
ment of  Hauptmann  Among  his  works  are  the 
literary  experiment  Papa  Hamlet  (with  Johannes 
Schlaf,  1889),  the  drama  Die  Familie  Selicke  (also 
with  Schlaf,  1890),  Die  Kunst  [art]  (1891),  and  the 
volume  of  poems  Phantasen  (1899) 


brought  to  the  United  States  when  a  small  child 
and  was  brought  up  in  Connecticut  At  13  he 
claimed  to  have  discovered  his  gifts  for  dealing 
with  spirits,  and  from  1860  to  his  death  he  had  a 
triumphant  career  as  a  medium,  always  retaining 
his  amateur  status  but  growing  well-to-do  from 
gifts  showered  on  him  b>  the  great  and  near-great 
of  Europe  and  Amenta  In  his  drawing-room 


home  economics  deals  with  homemaking  and  the 
relation  of  the  home  to  the  community.  Formerly 
limited  to  problems  of  food  (nutrition  and  OOOKIRY)  , 
clothing,  sewing,  textiles,  household  equipment, 
cleaning,  housing,  hygiene,  and  household  eco- 
nomics, today  it  includes  many  aspects  of  family 
relations,  parental  education,  consumer  education, 
and  institutional  management  The  scientific  as- 
pects were  developed  under  the  leadership  of  Ellen 
H  RICHARDS,  more  recent  is  the  emphasis  on  the 
social,  economic,  and  aesthetic  phases  Although 
called  in  tho  past  home  science,  household  arts,  do- 
mestic science,  and  domestic  economy,  the  subject 
as  a  whole  is  known  today  as  home  economics,  and 
specialized  terms  are  used  for  its  subdivisions  The 
education  of  women  has  in  many  ages  and  condi- 
tions of  society  emphasised  a  training  in  such 
household  arts  as  needlework,  cookery,  tho  man- 
agement of  set  vants,  the  preparation  of  medicines, 
and  food  preservation,  such  instruction  was  once 
given  mainly  in  the  home  and  from  a  practical 
rather  than  a  scientific  standpoint  In  the  United 
States  the  teaching  of  cooking  and  sewing  in  the 

Subhc  schools  was  coincident  with  manual  training 
>r  boys,  dating  from  the  '80s  State  institutions, 
notably  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  aud  Illinois  in  the  '70s, 
pioneered  in  introducing  home  economics  courses 
on  the  college  level  The  widening  scope  of  the 
field  has  created  professional  careers  for  women  in 
teaching,  research,  extension  work,  dietetics,  in- 
stitutional administration,  writing,  and  social 
service  In  1914  the  Smith-Lever  Act  made  Fed- 
oral  funds,  available  for  extension  work  in  home 
economics  and  agriculture  m  cooperation  with  the 
states,  through  this  provision,  supplemented  by 
later  acts,  home  demonstration  work  is  carried  on 
in  many  rural  localities  The  Smith-Hughes  Act  of 
1917  instituted  secondary  school  vocational  educa- 
tion in  home  economics  and  other  fields  See  H  T 
Craig,  The  History  of  Home  Economics  (1945), 
publications  of  the  US  Bureau  of  Human  Nu- 
trition and  Home  Economics 

home  missions   see  MISSIONS 

Home  of  Polwarth,  Sir  Patnck,  or  Sir  Patrick 
Hume  of  Polwarth  (both  hilm,  pol'wnrth),  1641- 
1724,  Scottish  statesman  Devoted  to  Presby- 
teriamsm,  he  opposed  the  government  of  Charles 
II.  aided  the  rebellion  (1685)  of  the  duke  of  MON- 
MOUTH,  fled  to  France,  and  returned  when  William 
III  became  king  William  made  him  Baron  Pol- 
warth (1689),  sheriff  of  Berwick  (lt>92-1710),  lord 
chancellor  of  Scotland  (1606-1702),  and  earl  of 
Marchmont  (1697)  See  G  H  Rose,  ed  ,  The 
Marchmont  Papers  (ISil) 

homeopathy  (hOmeb'puthC)  fGr  ,=»  similarity  of 
feeling],  system  of  medicine  basod  upon  certain 
observations  of  Samuel  HAHNk\j\NN  It  was  op- 
posed to  the  established  medical  system,  which  was 
called  by  Hahnenmnn  allopathy  The  observation 
that  quinine,  effective  in  treating  malaria,  induces 
some  of  the  symptoms  of  malaua  if  given  to  a  per- 
son in  normal  health,  led  to  experimentation  with 
other  drugs  and  to  the  principle  that  disorders  are 
cured  by  drugs  which  produce  effects  in  the  body 
similar  to  the  disorder  This  is  exptessed  by  the 


phrase  Similw   similibus  curantur   (or   curentur) 

__„  _  „  -'Ugs  are  

Schools  of  medicine  teaching  the  homeopathic  sys- 


phra* 
Very 


small  doses  of  drugs  are  used  in  treatment 


Holyrood  (h6'l6r55d)  [i.e.,  holy  cross),  former  real- 
dence  of  Scottish  kings,  in  Edinburgh.  In  1128 
David  I  founded  Holyrood  Abbey  on  this  site, 
where  according  to  legend  he  was  saved  from  an 

infuriated  stag  by  the  miraculous  interception  of  , 

a  cross.   The  abbey's  Chapel  Royal,  still  stand-     OWYHEE  river  project. 


te,     raphy  by  A  £  Gipson  (1917). 

an   Homedale,  Tillage  (pop,  867),  SW  Idaho,  SW  of  the 

of     Snake  and  S  of  Parma,  on  the  Idaho  portion  of  the 


tern  are  recognized  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  See  C  E  Wheeler,  An  Introduction  to  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Homeopathy  (1919) 

Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  established  in  the 
U  S  government  in  1933  to  help  stabilize  real- 
estate  depreciated  during  the  depression  and  to 
refinance  the  urban  mortgage  debt  The  HOLC, 
granting  long-term  mortgage  loans  amounting  to 
over  *3,000,000,000  at  low  interest  rates  (6  per  c  ent 
and  later  4  5  per  cent)  to  some  1,000,000  home- 
owners facing  loss  of  their  property,  ceased  its  lend- 
ing activities  in  June,  1936,  by  the  terms  of  tho 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act.  Later  the  corporation 
made  additional  advances  to  borrowers,  and  b>  the 
end  of  1948  all  but  $368.936,082,  or  10  percent,  of 
the  HOLC's  total  investments  wns  liquidated 

Homer,  principal  figure  of  am  icnt  GUKKK  LIT>  RA- 
TURE,  the  first  European  poet  Two  poems  are 
attributed  to  him,  the  ILIAD  and  the  ODYSSEY, 
written  m  a  literary  type  of  Greek,  Ionic  in  basis 
with  Aeohc  admixtures  During  most  of  the  19th 
cent  the  "Homeric  question"  was  the  great  dis- 
pute of  scholarship — trying  to  analyze  the  two 
works  by  various  tests,  usually  to  show  they  were 
simply  concatenations  of  older  narrative  poems. 
The  problem  is  now  generally  abandoned ,  modern 
scholars  generally  agree  that  there  was  a  poet 
named  Homer,  who  lived  before  700  B  C  ,  probably 
in  Asia  Minor,  that  he  wrote  for  an  aristocratic 
sex  lety,  and  that  the  Iliad  and  tho  Odyssey  are  each 
the  product  of  one  poet's  work,  developed  out  of 
older  legendary  matter.  Some  assign  tne  Odyssey 
to  a  poet  who  lived  slightly  after  the  author  of  the 
Iliad  Legends  about  Homer  were  numerous  in 
ancient  times.  He  was  said  to  be  blind  Seven 
different  cities  claimed  him — Athens,  Argos,  Chios, 
Colophon,  Rhodes,  Salamis,  and  Smyrna.  Homer's 
influence  is  peculiarly  transcendent,  e.g..  he  was  the 
sine  qua  non  of  Athenian  education  and  his  heroes 
were  worshiped  in  many  parts  of  Greece.  The  Iliad 
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and  the  Odyssey  make  together  the  epic  prototype; 
they  are  written  in  dactylic  hexameter  and  are  of 
nearly  the  same  length  The  Iliad  is  a  highly  uni- 
fied work,  splendid  in  its  dramatic  action,  colorful 
in  its  detail,  and  majestic  m  its  movement  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  statement  of  the  characteristics  of 
Homeric  "grand  style"  is  well  known — rapidity, 
plainness  in  thought  and  action,  and  nobility  The 
Odyseey  is  episodic,  its  parts  skillfully  connected 
The  atmosphere  of  adventure  and  beneficent  fate 
m  the  Odyssey  contrasts  with  the  heavier  tone  and 
tiagic  grandeur  of  tho  Iliad  Tho  two  poems  are 
among  the  most  widely  read  literary  works  today 
as  in  the  ages  past  For  other  poems  attributed  to 
Homer,  see  HOMERIC  HYMNS 

Homer,  Louise,  1871^-1947,  American  operatic 
contralto,  whose  maiden  name  was  Louise  Dil worth 
Beatty,  b  Pittsburgh  She  studied  m  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  Paris  and  made  her  debut  (1898)  in 
Vichy,  France  She  sang  at  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 
don, in  1899  and  was  a  member  (1900-1919)  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  afterward  singing 
with  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  until  1925  Sho 
sang  the  principal  contralto  roles  in  Verdi's  Aida 
and  II  Trovatore,  Ponchielh'sLaGtocow/o,  Humper- 
dinck's  Hansel  and  Gretel  and  Konigskinder,  and 
various  of  Wagner's  operas,  but  she  considered 
Orpheus,  in  Gluck's  opera,  her  greatest  role  In 
1895  she  married  her  harmony  teacher,  Sidney 
Homer,  1864 -,  American  song  composer  Ho 
studied  in  Boston  with  G  W  Chadwiok  and  in 
Munich  and  Leipzig  He  composed  some  chamber 
music  and  two  works  for  organ,  but  is  principally 
known  as  the  composer  of  over  100  songs,  to  poems 
by  such  poets  as  Tennyson,  Stevenson,  Browning, 
W  E  Honley,  Vachel  Lindsay,  and  Christina 
Rossetti  See  Homer's  My  Wife  and  I  (1939) 

Homer,  Wmslow,  1836-1910,  Ameiican  landscape, 
marine,  and  genre  painter  He  was  born  in  Boston, 
where  ho  later  worked  as  lithographer  and  illus- 
tiator  In  1861  ho  was  sent  to  tho  battle  front  as 
war  correspondent  for  Harper's  Weekly  His  war 
)icturos  and  studios  of  Negro  life  after  the  war  won 
um  international  popularity  Many  of  his  studies 
of  evoivday  life,  such  as  Crack  the  Whip  (Metro- 
politan Mus  ),  date  fiom  this  period,  during  which 
ho  was  a  popular  magazine  illustrator  In  187b 
Homer  abandoned  illustration  to  devote  himself  to 
painting  He  made  some  short  ti  ips  to  Europe  but 
found  hia  inspiration  in  tho  Amenean  scene  and, 
eventually,  in  the  sea,  which  he  painted  at  Prouts 
Neck,  Maine,  in  the  summer  and  in  Florida  or  the 
Bahamas  in  tho  winter  His  oils  and  water  colors 
alike  are  characterized  hv  their  directness,  realism, 
objectivity,  and  splendid  color  But  it  is  above  all 
as  a  water-col  or  i  st  that  Homer  excelled  After  1884 
he  lived  the  life  of  a  lecluse  His  powerful  and  di a- 
matic  interpretations  of  the  sea  in  watei  color  have 
never  been  surpassed  in  their  kind  and  hold  a  unique 
place  in  American  art  They  are  in  leading  muse- 
ums throughout  the  United  States  Characteristic 
water  colors  aie  The  (iulfstnam,  Breaking  Storm, 
and  Maine  Coast  (all  \rt  Inst  ,  Chicago)  and  Thf 
Hurricane  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  Characteristic 
oils  include  The  Gulf  Stream  and  Moonlight — Wood's 
Island  Light  (Metropolitan  Mus  ),  Eioht  Bells  (Ad- 
dison  Gall  ,  Andover,  Mass  ) ,  and  A  Summer  Night 
(Luxembourg  Mus  ,  Paris)  See  biographies  by  W 
H  Downes  (1911)  and  Lloyd  Goodrich  (1944) 

Homer  1  Town  (pop  3,497),  pansh  boat  of  Clai- 
borne  parish,  NW  La  ,  NE  of  Shre\oport,  settled 
1830.  me  1850  It  is  an  oil.  lumber,  and  cotton 
center  2  Village  (pop  1,145),  S  Mich  ,  on  tho 
Kalanmzoo  and  SE  of  Battle  Creek,  settled  1832, 
me  1871  Flour  and  dry-milk  products  are  made 
3  Village  (pop  2,928),  central  N  Y  ,  SW  of  Syra- 
cut>e,  settled  1791,  me  1835  It  is  a  farm  trade 
center  with  some  manufactures 

Homer  City,  agricultural  borough  (pop  2,078),  SW 
Pa  ,  NW  of  Johnstown,  me  1872 

Homeric  Hymns  (hflme'rtk),  name  applied  to  hex- 
ameter poems  anciently  attributed  to  HOMER 
Composed  probably  between  800  and  400  B  C  , 
they  are  complimentary  verses  to  the  various  gods, 
principally  Aphrodite,  Apollo,  Demeter,  and  Her- 
mes Although  sometimes  of  great  beauty,  they 
are  important  mainly  as  prune  sourc  es  for  Greek 
leligion  and  cults  Ihe  Margitcs  (7th  or  6th  cent 
B  (  ),  a  comic  poom,  and  The  Battle  of  the  Frogs 
and  Mice  (5th-2d  cent  B  C  ),  a  mock  epic,  weie 
also  attributed  to  Homer. 

Home  Rule.  The  Homo  Rule  movement  m  Ireland 
was  started  m  1870  under  the  leadership  of  Isaac 
Butt,  who  advocated  Irish  autonomy  m  purely 
Irish  matters  Ireland  at  this  time  was  governed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Union  of  1800,  which 
granted  It  eland  representation  m  the  English 
Parliament.  The  miserable  economic  conditions 
of  the  Irish  people  and  the  work  of  propagandists 
of  the  '50s  convinced  many  of  the  Irish  that  their 
prosperity  was  dependent  upon  home  control  of 
economic  policies  by  their  own  governing  body 
The  sentiment  grew  slowly  in  the  70s,  but  re- 
ceived a  tremendous  impetus  from  the  depression 
of  1877-79  and  from  the  rise  of  Charles  Stewart 
PARNELL,  who  unified  the  Irish  party  in  Parliament 
and  by  resorting  to  obstructionist  tactics  and  op- 
posing all  legislation  whatsoever  drew  attention  to 
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the  Irish  Question  At  the  same  time  many  Irish 
felt  that  the  question  could  not  be  settled  consti- 
tutionally and  resorted  to  violence  The  Phoenix 
Park  murder  of  two  British  officials  in  1882  was  one 
incident  in  a  long-growing  campaign  of  violence 
In  1880  GLADSTONE,  who  held  his  office  as  prime 
minister  by  an  alliance  with  Parnell,  introduced  the 
First  Home  Rule  Bill,  which  would  have  granted 
the  Irish  a  unicameral  legislature,  but  kept  many 
powers  vested  m  the  British  Parliament,  including 
that  of  taxation  The  bill,  despite  tho  meagerness 
of  its  concessions,  was  generally  acceptable  to  the 
Irish  Its  failure  to  pass  resulted  in  more  extreme 
demands  by  the  Home  Rulers  Tho  government 
turned  to  land  legislation  (we  IRISH  LAND  QUES- 
TION) to  mollify  the  country  After  the  Irish  group 
in  Parliament  split  over  the  Parnell  scandal  in  1890 
it  lost  much  of  its  effectiveness,  despite  increasing 
agitation  in  Ireland  In  1893  the  Libeials  passed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  the  Second  Home  Rule 
Bill  providing  for  a  bicameral  legislature  for  purely 
local  matters  and  Irish  representation  in  Paiha- 
ment  to  vote  on  Irish  taxation  This  was  generally 
considered  by  Home  Rule  advocates  as  less  satis- 
factory than  tho  1886  bill,  but  it  was,  in  any  event, 
defeated  by  tho  House  of  Lords  The  Home  Rule 
movement  as  such  was  losing  ground  m  Ireland 
and  the  Gaelic  League  and  Irish  Ireland  ideals  of 
an  increasingly  self-conscious  Irish  people  culmi- 
nated in  the  founding  of  SINN  FKIVC  1900  The  Irish 
Council  Bill  of  1907,  which  was  to  establish  a  puiely 
Irish  body  to  direct  tho  spending  of  Irish  tax  pro- 
ceeds, failed  because  of  Irish  opposition  In  1912 
the  Third  Home  Rule  Bill  Passed  the  House  of 
Commons  Tho  most  notable  difference  from  the 
bill  of  1893  was  that  it  would  have  eventually  given 
control  of  tho  police  to  Ireland  A  tremendous 
outcry  arose  in  Protestant  Ulster,  which  feared 
Catholic  domination  Private  armies — the  Ulster 
Volunteers  and,  in  the  South,  the  Irish  Volunteers 
— were  raised,  and  civil  war  threatened  if  the  bill 
became  law  In  1914  Commons  again  passed  the 
bill,  tho  House  of  Lords  excluding  Ulster  from 
its  provisions  Commons  voted  to  allow  Ulster 
to  vote  itself  out  of  Home  Rule  for  six  years  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  the  bill  was 
passed  once  again  with  the  proviso  that  it  should 
not  go  into  effect  until  after  the  war,  tho  govern- 
ment pledging  to  pass  a  new  law  for  Ulster's  ben- 
efit The  law  never  took  effect  for,  in  1916,  the 
Easter  Rebellion  gave  Sinn  Fern  its  greatest  im- 
puLso  In  1918  S  Ireland  elected  to  Parliament 
only  Sinn  Fein  members  pledged  to  republicanism 
instead  of  Home  Rule  Lloyd  George  entered  into 
negotiations  with  tho  di  facto  Irish  government 
headed  by  Eamon  Do  Valera  The  Irish  Free 
State,  with  a  dominion  status,  was  recognized  bv  an 
Anglo-Irish  troatv  in  1921  The  remaining  ties  with 
Great  Britain  were  gradually  discarded  In  1936 
the  office  of  governor  general  was  abolished,  in 
1038  the  new  Iiihh  constitution  declared  the  Irish 
Free  State  to  be  the  sovereign  country  of  Ireland, 
or  Eire,  associated  with  tho  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations  in  external  pohcj ,  and  on  April  18,  1949, 
the  country  became  the  republic  of  Ireland,  com- 
pletely independent  of  any  legal  ties  to  Britain 
The  six  counties  of  Northern  Ireland  are  now  gov- 
erned under  the  provisions  of  the  Fourth  Home 
Rule  Bill  of  1920,  which  was  meant  to  set  up  two 
parliaments,  but  which  was  rendered  void  in  the 
South  by  tho  establishment  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
The  modern  descendants  of  the  Home  Rule  move- 
ment m  Ireland  continue  to  agitate  for  an  end  of  thib 
partition  of  tho  country  See  James  O'Connor, 
History  of  Ireland  (2  vols  .  1925) ,  F  H  O'Donnell, 
History  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  (1910), 
Thomas  Ii  eland,  Ireland  Past  and  Present  (1942) 
home  rule,  municipal,  system  adopted  m  many 
states  of  the  United  States  by  which  a  city  is  given 
the  right  to  draft  and  amend  its  own  charter  and 
to  regulate  purely  local  matters  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  state  legislature  The  phenomenal 
giowth  of  urban  centers  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
19th  cent  brought  new  and  complex  problems,  the 
state  legislatures,  which  had  controlled  most  CITY 
GOVERNMENT,  found  themselves  incapable  of  han- 
dling the  fast-gi owing  cities  In  1875  Missouri 
adopted  the  first  municipal  home  rule  clause  in 
her  constitution,  other  states  have  followed  hei 
lead  Local  and  general  concerns  eaunot,  of 
course,  be  strictly  delimited,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  courts  has  been  to  restrict  city  powers  For 
this  reason  and  othets,  municipal  home  rule  has 
not,  m  genet al,  effected  all  the  improvement  ex- 
pected of  it  The  form  of  the  rule  varies  greatly 
from  state  to  state  The  term  "municipal  home 
rule"  applies  strictly  only  to  the  system  when  em- 
bodied m  a  state  constitution,  but  it  is  also  loosely 
used  b>  cities  to  which  relative  independence  has 
been  granted  by  special  legislative  act  See  H  L 
McBam,  The  Law  and  Practice  of  Municipal  Home 
Rule  (1916),  J  D  McGoldnck,  Law  and  Practice 
of  Municipal  Home  Rule,  1916-1930  (1933) 
Homeralle,  town  (pop  1,522),  co  seat  of  Clinch 
co  ,  SE  Ga  ,  SW  of  Waycioss  near  the  Okefenokee 
Swamp,  founded  1859  on  the  railroad,  me  1869. 
It  is  tho  center  of  a  farm  area  (tobacco,  cotton)  and 
a  pine  region  producing  turpentine. 
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Homestead.  1  City  (pop.  3,154),  8E  Fla.,  S3W  of 
Miami  With  the  arnval  of  tho  railroad  in  1904, 
the  city  developed  as  a  trade  and  shipping  center 
for  the  extremely  productive  Redlands  area,  which 
yields  many  varieties  of  citrus  fruita  and  wintei 
vegetables  There  is  an  agncultuial  experiment 
station  Near  by  is  Royal  Palm  State  Park,  a 
wildlife  sanctuary  S  Industrial  borough  (pop 
19,041),  W  Pa.,  on  tho  Monongahola  adjoining 
Pittsburgh,  me  1880  It  is  noted  for  large  iron  and 
steel  works  (chiefly  in  the  neighboring  borough  of 
Munhall  today)  The  works,  formerly  owned  by 
tho  Carnegie  company,  m  1892  saw  the  outbreak 
of  the  Homestead  strike,  one  of  the  most  bitterly 
fought  industrial  disputes  in  U  S  labor  history, 
lasting  nearly  five  months.  Henry  C  FKICK, 
manager  of  the  plant,  hired  about  300  men  from 
tho  Pinkerton  agency  to  protect  property  and  non- 
union workers  whom  he  had  employed,  and  on 
July  6  an  aimed  battle  bioke  out  between  the 
Pinkeitons  and  strikers  in  which  a  number  of  men 
were  killed  or  wounded  The  governor  called  out 
the  state  National  Guard,  under  the  protection  of 
which  the  company  kept  their  nonunion  men  at 
work  and  broke  the  strike 

homestead.  In  addition  to  its  earlier  meaning  of  the 
home  and  the  home  grounds,  the  word  has  acquired 
special  meanings  in  the  United  States  Homestead 
laws  have  been  enacted  m  many  of  the  states 
exempting  homesteads  from  seizure  for  debt,  with 
some  exceptions  The  object  is  to  save  families 
from  destitution  Federal  homestead  laws  enabled 
settleis  to  acquire  farms  on  generous  terms  In 
the  financial  depression  that  began  in  1929,  it  was 
observed  that  a  home  with  a  small  piece  of  land, 
even  a  fraction  of  an  acre,  was  at  least  partial  in- 
surance agairust  want,  and  efforts  to  secure  such 
"subsistence  homesteads"  were  encouraged  by  the 
government  The  subsistence  homestead  effective- 
ly supplements  earnings  from  some  other  source, 
e  g  ,  from  home  industries  See  Ralph  Borsodi, 
Flwht  from  the  City  (1933) 

Homestead  Act,  1862,  passed  by  the  U  S  Congress 
The  U  S  government  sold  land  to  settlers  in  the 
West  for  purposes  of  revenue  As  the  West  became 
politically  stronger,  however,  pressure  was  in- 
creased upon  the  U  S  Congress  to  guarantee  free 
land  to  settlers  (see  FOOT  RESOLUTION  ,  FREE-SOIL 
PARTY,  PRKFMP-I  IONT  ACT)  In  1852  a  bill  providing 
for  free  dibtribution  of  land  was  defeated  in  Con- 
gress, and  in  1859  another  such  bill  was  passed  in 
Congress  but  was  vetoed  (1860)  by  Pretudent 
Buchanan  WTith  the  ascendancy  of  the  Republican 
party  (which  had  committed  itself  to  homestead 
legislation)  and  with  the  secession  of  the  South 
(which  had  opposed  free  distribution  of  land),  the 
Homestead  ^ct,  sponsored  by  Galusha  A  GROW, 
became  law  The  Homestead  Act  provided  for  the 
transfer  of  a  quarter  section  of  unoccupied  public 
land  to  each  homesteader  on  payment  of  a  nominal 
fee  after  five  years  of  residence 

Homestead  National  Monument  of  America:  see 

VVTIONAL.  PARKS  AND  MOVUMENT8  (table) 

Homestead  strike    see  HOMESTEAD,  Pa 

Homewood.  1  City  (pop  7,397).  N  central  Ala,  a 
suburb  of  Birmingham,  me  1921  as  Edge  wood, 
named  Homowood  1926  9  Village  (pop  4,078), 
NE  111  ,  south  residential  suburb  of  Chicago, 
platted  1852,  mo  1893  Glen  wood  Manual  Train- 
ing School  for  boys  is  here  Washington  Park  race 
track  is  near  by 

homicide  (hS'musId),  taking  of  human  life  Homi- 
cides which  are  neither  justifiable  nor  excusable  are 
crimes  Such  homicide  if  committed  with  MALICK 
aforethought  is  MURDER,  otherwise  it  is  MANSLAUGH- 
TfcR  A  homicide  is  excusable  if  it  is  the  result  of 
accident  not  amounting  to  culpable  negligence 
Justifiable  homicides  are  intentional  killings  done 
in  accordance  with  legal  obligation  or  in  cirr um- 
stances  where  the  law  recognizes  no  wrong  They 
include  the  execution  of  criminals,  killings  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a  felony  or  to  arrest  a  suspected 
felon,  and  killings  m  self-defense  The  plea  of  self- 
dofenso  is  allowable  only  when  the  slaver  reason- 
ably feared  death  or  serious  bodilv  injury  to  him- 
self at  the  hands  of  tho  person  slam  In  some  states 
one  may  lawfully  use  killing  force,  if  needed,  in  re- 
sisting an  invasion  of  his  homo  or  his  real  property 
Other  states  require  that  the  homo  or  property  be 
abandoned  if  homicide  is  needed  to  protect  it 

Hominy  (hfim'Ine),  city  (pop  3,267),  NE  Okla., 
NW  of  Tulsa,  in  an  agricultural  and  oil-producing 
area  Established  as  an  Indian  subagency  m  1874, 
it  was  laid  out  in  1905  and  incorporated  m  1908. 

hominy  [Algonquian],  hulled  corn,  coarsely  broken 
or  ground  into  small  pieces  of  about  the  same  sise 
It  was  an  important  pioneer  food  and  was  prepared 
by  soaking  the  grams  in  weak  wood  lye  until  the 
hulls  ( ame  free  and  floated  to  the  top,  after  which 
it  was  washed  and  boiled  till  tender,  it  was  often 
served  with  meat  It  is  now  usually  marketed  un- 
der the  name  of  hominy  grits  Hominy,  especial  b 
when  it  is  very  coarse,  is  sometimes  called  samp 

Homma,  Masaharu  (masa'haroo  hSma'),  1888'- 
1946,  Japanese  general  He  led  the  invasion  of  the 
Philippines  in  1941.  After  the  war  he  was  convicted 
of  responsibility  for  war  atrocities  and  executed  m 
April,  1946. 
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Homoeana,  homoion,  honoiousion,  and  homoouaion : 
wo  ARIANIBM. 

Horns  (hdms),  city  (pop.  69,000),  W  Syria,  on  tho 
Orontes  river  and  8  of  Kama  It  is  on  the  trade 
route  from  Damascus  to  Alep  and  is  on  a  fertile 
plain  It  has  therefore  boon  of  importance  from 
ancient  tunes,  when  it  was  Emesa  There  was  a 
great  temple  to  Baal  (or  Helios-Baal),  the  sun-god 
Emesa  became  of  startling  prominence  m  the  3d 
cent  A  D  when  one  <»f  the  pnosts  of  the  temple 
became  Roman  empeior  em  Hehogahalus  for  a  short 
and  discreditable  period  Aurcliau  here  defeated 
the  forces  of  Zenobm  of  Pahm  ra  in  272  The  Arabs 
took  the  town  in  foto,  and  an  old  Arab  castle  is  m 
nuns  there  If  funllj  passed  into  Turkish  hands 
and  remained  theio — except  for  the  short  period 
after  1832  when  Ibrahim  Pasha  defeated  the  Turks 
and  took  the  ut\ — until  the  creation  of  modern 
Syria.  The  name  is  also  written  as  Hems  and  Hims 
Honan  or  Ho-nan  (both  hft'nuin',  hft'nari'),  prov- 
ince (63,760  sq  mi  ,  pop  26,994,209),  E  China 
The  capital  is  Kaifcng  The  surface  is  largely  hilly 
to  mountainous  Through  the  northern  pait  of 
this  woll-watered  province  the  Yellow  River  flows, 
and  in  the  east  is  the  Hwai  liver,  both  ate  generally 
navigable  Tho  pnncipal  north-south  and  east- 
west  lines  of  China,  the  Peiping-Canton  RR  and 
the  Lung-Hai  RR  respectively,  cross  Honan, 
which  also  has  many  good  highways  The  prov- 
ince i«  densely  populated  and  prospeious  Though 
the  climate  is  dry,  loess  piovides  fertile  soil,  wheat, 
millet,  kaoliang,  and  cotton  are  raised  Coal  is  the 
most  abundant  mineral,  and  iron,  lead,  and  pottery 
clay  are  found  The  Lungmen  valley,  near  Lo- 
yang,  contains  colossal  carvings  of  the  Buddha, 
some  60  ft  high,  and  many  ruined  temples 
Honanfu,  China  see  LOYANO 

Honda  (on'da),  citv  (pop  12.424),  N  central  Colom- 
bia Founded  c  1565  and  formerly  a  major  shipping 
point  because  of  the  neaj-by  rapids  on  the  MACIDA- 
LBNA,  Honda  has  declined  since  the  building  of  the 
railroad  (1884),  from  a  point  down  the  river,  to 
Bogota  and  G  IRA  ROOT 

Hondeco«ter,  Melchior  d'  (mel'kyor  du  hon'du- 
kootur),  1636-95,  Dutch  animal  painter  His 
grandfather  was  Gilhs  d'Horidceoetei  (d  c  1637), 
Flemish  landscape  and  bird  painter,  his  father  was 
Gysbertd'Hondecoetei  (c  1604-1 053).  animal  paint- 
er After  four  years  at  The  Hague,  w  here  he  painted 
the  menagerie  at  Loo  for  William  III,  Metchioi  set- 
tled in  Amstetdam  He  painted  all  forms  of  animal 
life,  but  it  is  as  a  painter  of  birds  and  fowl  that 
he  is  especially  known,  and  in  this  field  he  has  few 
equals  Among  the  best  are  Peacock  and  Turkey 
(Louvre),  Game  and  PotUtry  (Brussels),  Peacocks 
(Metropolitan  Mus  ) ,  and  tho  very  nne  Floating 
Plumage  (Amsterdam) 
Hondo,  Japan  see  HONSHU 

Hondo  (hdn'do),  unincorporated  town  (pop 
e.3,000),  co  seat  of  Medina  co ,  SW  Texas,  W  of 
•San  Antonio,  in  a  farm  and  livestock  area 
Honduras  (htfnddo'rus.-dyoo'-),  republic  (59,160 
sq  rni  ,  pop.  1,200,542),  Central  Amenca  The 
capital  is  TEGUCIOALPA  Honduras  is  bounded  on 
the  north  bv  the  Caribl>ean,  on  the  east  and  the 
south  by  Nicaragua  (the  boundary  is>  disputed), 
on  the  south  b>  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  on  the  south- 
west by  Salvador,  and  on  the  west  bv  Guatemala 
Principally  along  the  western  half  of  the  narrow 
northern  coast  of  Honduras  (c  400  mi  long)  are 
tho  vast  banana  plantations  established  by  U  S 
companies,  whose  exports  provide  the  nation  with 
its  mam  source  of  revenue  The  plantations  are 
linked  by  the  onlv  railroads  in  the  countrv  to  SAW 
PEDRO  SULA  and  the  pimcipal  ports,  TRUJILLO, 
La  CBIBA,  TBLA,  and  PUERTO  CORT*S  The  short 
stretch  of  southern  coast  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca, 
traversed  from  Salvador  to  Nicaragua  by  the 
IWTBR- AMERICAN  HIGHWAY,  is  semiand  and  un- 
productive, with  a  small  port,  AMAPALA,  the  sole 
Pacific  outlet  Between  the  coasts  are  long  ranges 
extending  from  west  to  east  at  altitudes  of  5,000  to 
7,000  ft.,  which  limit  heavy  rainfall  to  the  north, 
they  end  in  the  jungles  and  swamps  of  the  MOID- 
QUITO  COAST,  where  most  of  the  present  Indian 
population  (about  9  percent  of  the  total)  lives  Two 
large  river  systems,  tho  PATUCA  and  the  UL<TA, 
drain  most  of  the  north  The  rugged  terrain  was 
not  easily  colonized.  First  visited  by  Columbus 
m  1602.  the  region  was  reached  (1524)  by  Cortes, 
who  ordered  Pedro  de  ALVAKAUO  to  found  some  of 
the  coastal  towns  Silver  mining  developed  COMA- 
YAOUA  and  Tegucigalpa  Among  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  exporting  silver,  Honduras  ranks 
third,  but  bananas  are  the  republic's  chief  export 
Other  exports  include  abaca,  cigarettes,  and  hard- 
woods. Honduras,  potentially  wealthy  in  resources, 
is  undeveloped,  with  half  the  mestizo  population 
(about  87  percent  of  the  total)  illiterate  Roads 
are  few,  but  air  transport  has  opened  remote  areas 
In  1821  Honduras  gained  independence  from  Spam 
and  became  part  of  Iturbide1*  Mexican  Empire, 
from  1825  to  1838  it  waa  a  member  of  the  CENTRAL. 
\MERICAN  FKDERATIOI*,  of  which  the  Honduran 
patriot,  Francisco  MoRAzAtf,  was  president  There- 
after, political  factions  fought  bloody  wars  to  con- 
trol the  republic,  and  Honduras  waa  subjected  to 
interference  from  its  Central  American  neighbors. 
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Great  Britain  long  controlled  the  Mosquito  Coast 
and  the  BAY  ISLANDS,  and  William  WALKER  at- 
tempted a  "liberation"  in  1860  Although  Hon- 
duras often  sought,  with  Salvador  and  Nicaragua, 
to  reestablish  a  Central  American  federation,  tho 
attempts  were  frustrated  bv  political  and  personal 
animosities  In  1933  the  boundary  with  Guate- 
mala was  finally  fixed  While  the  country  19  gen- 
erally self-sufficient  in  foodstuffs,  foreign  capital  is 
tho  basic  factor  in  the  nation's  economy  See  D 
G  Munro,  Five  Republics  of  Central  America 
(1918),  Samuel  Ciowther,  The  Romance  and  Rise 
of  the  American  Tropic*  (1929),  Ralph  Hancock, 
The  Rainbow  Republics  (1947) 

Hone,  Philip,  1780-1851,  American  diarist,  b  New 
York  city  With  his  brother  he  built  up  an  auction- 
eering business  which  brought  him  money,  prestige, 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  New  Yoik  city  Ho 
left  business  for  polities,  becoming  mayor  of  New 
Yoik  m  1825  His  diaiy  (1828-61),  opinionated 
and  shrewd,  contains  invaluable  records  of  lifo  in 
Now  York  city  and  the  development  of  the  Whig 
party  during  this  period  See  selections  from  his 
diary,  ed  by  Bayard  Tuckerman  (2  vols  ,  1889) 
and  by  Allan  Nevms  (2  vols  ,  1927) 
Hone,  William,  1780-1842,  English  political  satirist 
and  pamphleteer  His  satires,  illustrated  bv  Cruik- 
slmnk,  were  widely  lead,  in  1817  ho  was  tried  for 
publishing  parodies  on  the  Creed  and  the  Litany, 
but  was  acquitted  He  is  lomembered  for  his  com- 
pilations, among  them  the  Every  Day  Hook  (1826- 
27)  See  biography  by  F  W  Hackwood  (1912) 
hone,  a  fine  stone  or  an  artificial  substitute,  used  as 
an  abrasive  foi  shaiponmg  edge  tools,  e  g  ,  tho 
chisel,  knife,  and  razoi  It  is  used  dty,  with  water, 
or  with  oil  The  whetstone  IB  similarly  used  but  is 
coarser  Tho  oilstone  is  a  hone  or  a  whetstone 
used  with  oil 
Honea  Path  (huu'e),  textile  town  (pop  2,765),  NW 

S  C  ,  near  the  Saluda  S  of  Greenville 
Honegger,  Arthur  (hu'negtu,  Fr  uitur  6nageV), 
1892-,  Swiss-French  composer,  studied  at  the 
Pans  Conservatoire  He  was  one  of  Lea  Six  (see 
SATIE,  ERIK)  His  music,  which  ranges  fiom  satne 
to  the  intensely  religious,  is  marked  bv  incisive 
rhythms  and  sharp  dissonances  w  inch  often  are  tho 
result  of  his  use  of  poly  tonality  Besides  Pacific  £<11 
(1923) — the  first  of  throe  moiifcrnenta  symphonujues 
— his  outstanding  works  are  of  a  theatrical  nature, 
such  as  ballets,  the  opera  Judith  (1926),  music  for 
the  moving  picture  M ayerlmg  (1937'),  and  the 
oratorio  King  Daiul  ( \  92 1-23)  In  the  opera  A  ntig- 
one  (1927),  Jean  Cocteau  was  his  librettist.  Helms 
also  set  texts  of  Paul  Claudel 
Honeoye  Falls  (han'eoi"),  village  (pop  1,274),  W 

NY.S  of  Rochester,  mo  1838 
Honeadale  (honz'dal),  industrial  borough  (pop 
5,687).  co  seat  of  Wayne  co  .  NE  Pa,  on  the 
Lackawaxen  river  and  NE  of  Scran  ton,  settled 
1803,  laid  out  1826,  me  1831  Its  manufactures 
include  shoes,  hoists,  and  textiles  On  -\ug  8, 
1829,  the  first  trial  run  of  a  locomotive  in  tho 
United  States  was  made  here  Honemiale  was  tho 
terminus  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  The 
borough  was  named  for  Philip  Hone 
honey,  sweet,  viscid  fluid  produced  by  the  bee  from 
the  nectar  of  flowers  The  nectar  is  lapped  from  the 
flower  by  the  tongue  of  a  worker  bee  and  is  carried 
in  the  crop  or  honey  sack  back  to  the  hive  En- 
zymes in  the  crop  convei  t  the  nectar  into  the  glu- 
cose and  fructose  sugars  of  honey  The  sugary 
fluid  is  stored  in  open  t>eeswax  cells,  which  are 
capped  with  wax  when  the  material  has  reached  the 
consistency  of  honey  through  evaporation  of  the 
excess  water  in  air  circulated  by  the  moving  wings 
of  wotkers  At  least  20,000  (some  obseivers  say 
37,000)  tnps  to  the  field  are  necessary  to  make  one 
pound  of  honey  The  honey  required  for  an  aver- 
age colony  to  maintain  itself  through  a  year  has 
been  estimated  at  between  400  and  500  Ib  That 
in  excess  of  the  hive's  requirement  is  used  by  man 
Honey  is  marketed  both  in  the  comb  and  with  the 
comb  removed  either  by  straining  or  by  centrifugal 
force  or  gravity  The  flavor  and  color  depend  upon 
the  kind  of  flowei  from  which  the  nectar  is  taken 
Much  of  that  produced  in  the  United  States  is  the 
pale,  delicately  flavored  alfalfa  and  clover  honey 
Among  the  numerous  other  blosnoms  yielding  nec- 
tar are  those  of  the  basswood,  buckwheat,  orange, 
palmetto,  sago,  and  tupelo  California  sago  honey 
is  said  to  resemble  the  anriently  praised  honey 
of  Mt  Hymcttus  in  Greece  Among  the  states 
which  produre  honey  on  a  commetcial  scale  arc 
California,  Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 
Some  is  imported  From  earliest  times  until  sugar 
became  commercially  important,  honey  was  a  ma- 
jor sweetening  agent  Honey  is  nutritious  and 
easily  absorbed  and  utilized  by  tho  body  It  con- 
tains about  70  to  80  percent  sugar,  the  rest  is  water, 
minerals,  and  traces  of  protein,  acids,  and  other 
substances 

honeycomb  moth:  see  BHK  MOTH. 
honeydew  melon:  see  MELON. 
Honey  Grove,  city  (pop.  2.456),  E  Texas,  NE  of 
Dallas  and  near  the  Red  River;  inc.  1872    It  is  m  a 
dairy  and  cotton  area    A  large  game  and  reforesta- 
tion preserve  is  near  by 


honey  locust,  leguminous  deciduous  troe  (Qltdilna 
iriacanihoa)  native  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States  but  planted  as  a  shade  tree  in  many  regions 
of  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries,  where 
it  is  sometimes  naturalized.  It  has  heavily  fra- 
grant flowers  much  visited  by  bees,  compound 
leaves  made  up  of  small  leaflets,  and  large  branch- 
ing thorns  The  pods  are  brown,  flat,  about  12  to 
18  in.  long,  usually  twisting  with  age,  and  have  a 
sweet  and  edible  pulp  that  has  been  used  to  make  a 
beer.  Pulp  of  Oriental  species  has  substituted  for 
soap  Wood  of  the  honey  locust  IB  durable  and 
used  chiefly  for  fence  posts  and  cross  ties. 
honeysuckle,  any  plant  of  tho  genus  Lamcern,  widely 
distributed  shrubs  or  woody  climbing  plants,  many 
native  to  North  America,  hardy  in  the  North,  and 
easily  cultivated  The  climbing  kinds  frequently 
aie  weedy  giound  covers  More  or  less  tubular  in 
shape,  the  usually  fragrant  flowers  tango  in  color 
from  white  01  yellow  to  red  and  purple,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  being  the  scarlet  trumpet  honey- 
suckle Also  of  various  colors  are  the  berries,  often 
attractive,  sometimes  edible  A  few  species  arc 
evergreen  or  nearly  so  Woodbine  is  another  name, 
particularly  for  Lonwera  pendymenum,  occasion- 
ally called  eglantine,  while  the  name  bush  honey- 
suckle is  shared  with  species  of  the  related  genus 
Dieroilla  (with  capsular  fruits),  other  plants  have 
been  called  honeysuckle,  e  g ,  the  swamp  honey- 
suckle or  swamp  azalea 

Honfleur  (5flur'),  town  (pop  7,733),  Calvados dept , 
N  France,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seme  Founded  in 
the  1 1th  cont ,  it  was  once  an  important  port  on  tho 
English  Channel 

Hong  Kong  (h&ng'  k&ng'),  Mandarin  Hriang-chiang, 
British  rrown  colony  (391  sq  mi  ,  pop  1, 7.50,000), 
adjacent  to  Kwangtung  piov  ,  China  It  eornpiises 
Hong  Kong  island  (32  sq  mi ),  ceded  bv  China  in 
1841,  Kowlooti  or  Cowloon  (Mandarin  CkiU"lung), 
a  peninsula  (c  3  sq  mi),  ceded  m  1860,  and  the 
New  Territories,  an  adjoining  mainland  area,  with 
Mns  Bay,  a  near-bv  inlet  of  the  China  Sea,  both 
leased  in  1898  for  99  jeais  The  administrative 
oentei,  officially  named  Victoria  but  commonly 
called  Hong  Kong,  is  on  the  noithein  shoie  of  the 
island  With  a  large  natural  harbot,  Hong  Kong  is 
a  naval  base  and  tho  principal  distributing  center 
for  S  China  Behind  the  city  rises  Victoria  Peak, 
1,825  ft  high,  it  i«  the  culminating  point  of  an  ex- 
tensively quained  giauite  range  which  covets  much 
of  the  island  Large  crops  are  raised  on  the  main- 
land Industries  include  tobacco,  rope,  and  cement 
manufacturing,  sugar  lefmmg,  cotton  spinning, 
and  shipbuilding  The  colony  was  surrendeied  on 
Dec  25,  1941,  to  the  Japanese  It  has  remained 
under  British  control  surico  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  despite  repeated  Chinese  demands  for 
its  return  In  1948  and  1949  lefugees  from  tho 
Communist-held  areas  of  China  swelled  the  popu- 
lation of  the  colony  The  Umv  of  Hong  Kong  is  a 
coeducational  institution  under  government  con- 
trol, opened  m  1912  and  organized  on  the  model  of 
the  British  universities 

Homster  Hause  (hon'istur  h6s),  pass,  1,190  ft  high, 
Cumberland,  England,  above  Buttormere  and 
Crummock  Water  near  Keswick  Honister  Ciag 
(1,750  ft )  rises  sharply  on  one  side  of  the  pass 
Homton  (hun'.-hon'-).  municipal  borough  (pop 
3,008),  Devonshire,  England,  on  tho  Ottei  uvei 
and  ENE  of  Exeter  It  is  in  a  farm  and  dairy 
region  The  manufacture  of  Homton  lace  was  in- 
troduced by  Flemish  refugees 

Honolulu  (hdmiloo'loo),  city  (metropolitan  pop 
179,326),  capital  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  on  the 
southeast  shore  of  OAHU  With  Palmyra  it  con- 
stitutes Honolulu  co  (pop  257,  69b)  The  princi- 
pal port  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  it  has  steamship 
connections  with  mainland,  Onental,  and  Austral- 
asian ports,  and  airplane  service  to  the  mainland 
and  the  Orient.  Tho  city  lies  in  a  narrow  plain 
between  the  sea  and  the  Koolau  Range  and  climbs 
the  slopes  of  PUNCHBOWL,  there  are  fine  estates 
on  Mt.  Tantalus  Kapiolam  and  Moana  ate  the 
largest  of  tho  many  parks,  notable  institutions  are 
the  Umv  of  Hawaii  (see  HAWAII,  UNIVERSITY.  OF), 
Bishop  Museum  (1889),  with  important  collections 
pertaining  to  the  ethnogi  aphy ,  zoology,  and  history 
of  Polynesia,  the  Academy  of  Arts  (1926) ,  Punahou 
Academy  (1841),  and  the  Hawaiian  Church 
(Kawaiahao)  The  Lunahlo  Home  for  the  Aged, 
Queen's  Hospital,  and  Kaoaehameha  Schools  were 
founded  by  Hawaiian  royalty  Near  the  bathing 
beach  at  WAIKIKI  is  an  aquarium  A  statue  of 
Kamohameha  I  by  T  R  Gould  stands  m  front  of 
lolani  Palace,  the  terntorial  capitol  and  formei 
home  of  Hawaiian  kings  Another  landmark  is 
Aloha  Towei  Tho  capital,  formerly  at  Labaina, 
Maui,  waa  moved  here  m  1845.  Honolulu  i«  well 
guarded,  with  Fort  De  Russy  at  Waikiki  and  the 
near-by  naval  base  at  PEAHL  HAHBOR  Hugar  re- 
fineries.'umoapple  canneries,  and  ironworks  are  tho 
chief  industries,  sugar,  fruits,  and  coffee,  the  prin- 
cipal exports, 

Honoring  I  (hdnA'reua),  pope  (625-38),  an  Italian; 
successor  of  Boniface  V  and  predecessor  of  Severi- 
nus  He  showed  great  interest  in  the  Church  in 
Spain  and  the  British  Isles,  and  he  did  much  to 
improve  the  churches  in  Hone*  In  the  course 
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of  the  dispute  over  MONOTHELKTJBM  the  pope  was 
asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  its  orthodoxy  In  reply 
he  wrote  a  letter  using  the  words  "one  will"  to  ex- 
press the  reality  of  the  hypostatio  union,  appar- 
ently confirming  the  heresy  Pope  and  letter  were 
both  declared  heretical  at  the  Third  Council  of 
Constantinople  The  letter  is  no  longer  cited  as  an 
argument  against  infallibility  of  the  pope,  however, 
as  he  was  not  speaking  ex  cathedra 
Honorius  II,  d  1130,  pope  (1124-30),  an  Italian 

8)  near  Imola)  named  Lamberto,  successor  of 
alixtus  II  arid  predecessor  of  INNOCENT  II  He 
was  the  chief  adviser  of  Paschal  II  and  spent 
several  years  in  Germany  adjusting  the  quarrel 
between  HENRY  V  and  the  papacy,  which  ended 
with  the  Concordat  of  Worms  (1122)  He  was  im- 
portant in  the  victory  of  LOTHAIR  II  over  Conrad 
of  Hoheustaufon  in  the  imperial  election,  and  Lo- 
thaii  conceded  the  Chinch 'B  demands  in  the  matter 
of  episcopal  elections  Honorius  had  an  extended 
dispute  with  Henry  I  of  England  over  the  pope's 
right  to  send  special  legates  to  England 

Honorius  UI,  d  1227,  pope  (1216-27),  a  Roman 
named  Cencio  Savelh,  successor  of  INNOCENT  III 
and  predecessor  of  GREGORY  IX  He  was  created 
cardinal  in  1197  and  was  an  able  administrator  of 
the  papal  treasury  lie  also  was  very  learned,  and 
Innocent  made  him  the  tutor  of  FREDERICK  II 
On  his  accession  Hononus  tried  to  persuade  Fred- 
erick to  join  the  new  crusade  He  crowned  Fred- 
erick in  1220  and  received  another  promise  to  go, 
but  throughout  Hononus'n  pontificate  Frederick 
postponed  departure  Ilonorius  intervened  in  Eng- 
lish politics  to  force  the  barons  to  support  the 
young  Henry  III,  a  papal  ward  Elsewhere  he 
worked  for  peace  in  Christendom — in  Italy,  Spain, 
Hungary,  and  Denmark 

Honorius.  384-423,  Roman  emperor  of  the  West 
(395-423)  At  the  death  (395)  of  Theodosms  I 
the  Roman  Empire  was  divided  between  his  elder 
son,  ARCADIUB,  who  received  the  East,  and  his 
younger  son,  Hcmonus,  who  received  the  West 
The  division  pioved  to  bo  permanent  At  fiist  the 
government  was  wholly  in  the  hand1*  of  Hononus' 
guardian,  the  general  STIUCHO,  whose  daughter  he 
mai  ned  Stihcho  defended  the  empire  against  the 
Visigoths,  but  in  408  Houoi  His  ordered  the  murder 
of  las  general,  against  whom  u,  now  favouto  had 
aroused  his  animosity  In  409  \LARIC  I,  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  again  invaded  Italy  Honorius  held 
out  ut  Ruvcnna,  his  capital,  while  Alaiic  installed 
a  puppet  emperor  at  Rome  (409)  t  Honorius  mis- 
handled Ins  negotiations  with  Alario,  who  in  410 
stormed  Rome  and  sacked  it  Conveniently  for 
Honorius,  Alanc  died  in  that  year  and  the  Visi- 
goths under  ATAULF  left  Italy  to  invade  Gaul 
Honorius  made  peace  (412)  with  Ataulf,  whom  he 
reluctantly  accepted  (414)  as  husband  for  his  sister 
GALLA  PLACIDIA  A  rival  emperor,  CONSTANTINE, 
was  defeated  in  411  by  Honorius'  general  Constan- 
tius,  who  soon  exercised  the  actual  power  and  who 
married  the  widowed  Galla  Plaoidia  In  421  Hono- 
nus was  obliged  to  accept  Constantius  as  joint 
emperoi  (see  CONSTANTIUS  III),  but  Constantius 
died  in  the  same  year  During  his  last  year,  Ho- 
noaus  quarreled  with  Galla  Placulia,  who  took 
refuge  at  Constantinople  He  was  succeeded  by 
Valentiman  III,  son  of  Galla  Placidm  and  Con- 
stantius Honorius'  reign  marked  an  important 
stage  in  the  decline  of  the  Western  Empire  Hono- 
ims  showed  some  activity  m  suppressing  heresy 
and  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  gladiatorial  games 

Honshu  (hon'shoo),  island  (c  88,000  sq  mi  ,  1940 
pop.  66,993,219,  1947  pop  58,769,968),  central 
Japan  It  is  c  800  mi  long  and  c  30  to  160  mi 
wide  and  is  the  largest  and  most  important  island 
of  Japan  It  is  separated  from  Hokkaido  on  the 
north  by  La  P6rouse  Strait,  from  Kyushu  on  the 
southwest  by  Shimonoseki  Strait,  and  from  Shiko- 
ku  on  the  south  by  the  Inland  Sea  The  island  was 
formerly  sometimes  called  Hondo,  other  forms  of 
its  name  are  Honshni  and  Honsyu  It  is  pre- 
dominantly mountainous,  rising  to  12,389  ft  at 
Fujiyama,  with  valuable  forests  and  only  a  limited 
amount  of  arable  land  The  Hhumno,  second  long- 
est river  of  Japan,  travel  BOS  central  and  N  Honshu 
Most  of  the  rivers  are  short  and  swift,  feeding 
many  small  hydroelectric  plants  The  population, 
which  is  still  largely  agricultural,  is  concentrated 
in  the  lowland  areas  Most  impoitant  of  these  is 
the  Kwauto  or  Kan  to  Plain  (c  5,000  sq  mi  )  in 
the  central  part  of  the  island,  it  contains  the 
Tokyo-Yokohama  industrial  belt.  Other  large  in- 
dustrial areas  include  Nagoya  (on  the  Nobt  Plain) 
and  the  Osaka-Kobe  region  (in  the  Kinki  district) 
Kyoto,  in  the  Kinki  district,  is  an  ancient  seat  of 
culture,  and  also  the  chief  handcraft  center  of 
Honshu  Shipbuilding  and  metallurgical,  chemical, 
and  textile  industues  rank  high  in  Honshu's  econ- 
omy, though  the  great  cities  nave  enormously  di- 
verse mdustnes  The  climate  has  a  wide  range 
from  the  north  with  its  snowy  wmteis  to  the  sub- 
tropical south,  and  agiiculture  varies  likewise 
Rice,  other  groins,  tea,  silk,  cotton,  and  all  sorts  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown 

Honthorst,  Gerard  tan  (gor'&rt  van  hont'horst), 
1690-1666,  Dutch  portrait,  genre,  and  allegorical 
painter.  In  1610  he  visited  Italy  and  was  much  m- 
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fluenoed  by  the  work  of  Caravaggio.  On  his  return 
he  became  dean  of  the  pamterr  guild  of  Utrecht 
In  1628  Chailes  I  invited  him  to  England,  where  he 
decorated  Whitehall  and  painted  portrait*  of  the 
king  and  nobility.  Several  of  these  are  now  in  the 
National  Pot  trait  Gallery,  London.  Because  of 
his  preference  for  painting  night  scenes  he  was 
nicknamed  Gerardo  dalle  Notti  (j&rar'dd  dtil'la 
not'te)  Honthoist  wan  prolific,  and  numerous 
works  are  to  be  seen  in  European  galleiies  His 
Chntt  before  Pilate  (National  Gall ,  London)  is 
characteristic 

Hooch  or  Hoogh,  Pieter  de  (both  pe'tur  du  h6kh), 
b  c  1629,  d  after  1677,  one  of  the  most  noted  of 
the  Dutch  genre  painters  Little  is  known  of  his 
life,  although  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation,  working  in  Delft,  Leiden,  and  Amster- 
dam As  a  painter  of  intimate  little  interiors  be 
rivals  Vormeer  Usually  he  preferred  to  paint 
rooms  opening  into  other  rooms  or  to  the  out-of- 
doors,  intriguing  the  eye  with  half-seen  vistas, 
thus  he  displayed  his  great  ability  to  handle  com- 
plicated lighting  effects  His  characteristic  themes 
are  quiet  domestic  interiors,  often  with  housewives 
and  children  His  pictures  frequently  express  a 
happy  security  and  humble  contentment,  raised 
above  the  commonplace  by  his  exquisite  color  and 
fine  sincerity  His  warm  tone  and  subtle  values 
show  Rembrandt's  influence  Characteristic  are 
In  the  House  aiijks  MUH  ),  Mother  Sealed  near  a 
Cradle,  and  Woman  and  Child  (National  Gall, 
London)  His  works  are  prized  m  many  celebrated 
European  galleries  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
has  four 

Hood,  John  Bell,  1831-79,  Confederate  general,  b 
Owmgsville,  Bath  co ,  Ky ,  giad  West  Point, 
1853  After  serving  in  California  and  Texas,  he 
resigned  from  the  army  (April,  1861)  and  entered 
the  Confederate  service,  being  made  a  biigadier 
general  in  March,  1862  Hood  fought  in  the 
PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGN  and  at  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run  (Aug  ,  1862)  and  was  promoted  major 
general  in  October  As  a  division  commander  under 
James  LONGSTREKT,  he  distinguished  himself  at 
Antietam,  Fredencksburg,  and  Gettysburg  and  at 
Clucakamauga,  where  he  won  his  lieutenant  gen- 
eral cy  (Sept ,  1863)  In  the  ATLANTA  CAMPAIGN  of 
1864  he  fought  under  J  K  JOHNSTON  until  Presi- 
dent Davis,  displeased  with  that  general's  retreat, 
made  Hood  commander  Hood,  taring  no  better 
against  W  T  SHKRMAN,  was  obliged  to  abandon 
Atlanta  on  Sept  1  To  prevent  a  farther  Union 
advance  Hood  moved  against  Sherman's  long  line 
of  communications  (Oct )  Sherman  followed,  but 
later,  satisfied  that  G  H  THOMAS  at  Nashville 
could  cope  with  Hood,  returned  to  Atlanta  and 
marched  to  the  sea  Hood  then  began  to  advance 
tlirough  Tennessee  J  M  Schofield  slowly  with- 
drew before  him,  repulsing  his  attack  in  a  bloody 
battle  at  Franklin  (Nov  30)  bef ore  joining  Thomas 
Hood  went  on  to  Nashville,  where  he  entrenched 
his  greatly  depleted  forces  Thomas  attacked  and 
m  the  battle  of  Nashville  (Dec  15-16)  won  the 
most  complete  victory  of  the  war,  virtually  an- 
nihilating the  Confederates  Hood  resigned  his 
command  (Jan  ,  1865)  and  surrendered  himself  at 
Natchea,  Miss  ,  in  May  See  his  Advance  and  Re- 
treat (1879) ,  T  R  Hav,  Hood's  Tennessee  Campaign 
(1929),  S  F  Horn,  The  Army  of  Tennessee  (1941), 
D  8  Freeman,  Lee's  Lieutenants  (3  vols  ,  1942-44) , 
Richard  O'Connor,  Hood  Cavalier  General  (1949) 

Hood.  Raymond  Mathewson,  1881-1934,  American 
architect,  b  Pawtucket,  R  I  ,  studied  at  Brown 
Umv  ,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
the  ficole  des  Beaux-Arts,  Paris  He  was  the 
winner  (1922),  with  John  Mead  Howells,  of  the 
international  competition  for  the  design  of  the 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  (completed  1925)  He 
practiced  from  1927  to  1931  in  the  firm  of  Hood, 
Godley,  and  Fouilhoux  In  Now  York,  Hood  was 
architect  for  the  American  Radiator  Building  and 
for  the  Daily  News  Building  (with  J  M  Howells) 
He  was  a  consultant  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Umv 
of  Brussels,  and  his  firm  was  one  of  the  three  firms 
associated  in  the  Radio  City  development  in  New 
York  He  designed  buildings  for  the  Century  of 
Progress  Exposition  in  Chicago 

Hood,  Samuel,  1st  Viscount  Hood,  1724-1816, 
British  admiral  Entering  the  navy  in  1741,  he 
rose  to  be  second  in  command  of  Lord  Rodney's 
North  American  fleet  in  the  American  Revolution 
He  fought  in  many  engagements,  including  the 
repulse  of  the  French  fleet  under  the  comte  de 
Grasse  and  its  severe  defeat  off  Dominica  As 
commander  in  chief  in  the  Mediten  anean  he  cap- 
tured Toulon  (1793)  and  demolished  Corsica's 
fortifications  He  was  made  viscount  in  1796 

Hood,  Thomas,  1799-1845,  English  poet  and  hu- 
morist He  was  editor  of  the  Gem  (1829),  m  which 
he  punted  his  "Dream  of  Eugene  Aram,"  of  the 
Comic  Annual  (1830-42),  Hood's  Mayunne  and 
Comic  Miscellany  (1844-45),  and  other  periodicals 
The  comic  "Miss  Kilmansegg  and  Her  Piecious 
Leg"  and  other  humorous  verse  and  prose  almost 
eclipsed  such  serious  work  as  "The  Bridge  of  Sighs" 
and  "The  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  poems  of  social  pro- 
test; "The  Elm  Trees",  "The  Haunted  House", 
"The  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies  "  Hood  suf- 
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fered  from  tuberculosis  and  poverty  throughout 
his  life,  but  always  maintained  his  cheerfulness  and 
his  industry  See  two  studies  by  W.  C  Jerrold 
(1907,  1930). 

Hood,  Mount,  peak,  11,245  ft  high.  N  Oregon,  in 
the  Cascade  Range  ESE  of  Portland ,  highest  point 
in  the  state  A  symmetrical,  snow-capped,  extinct 
volcano,  it  is  a  favorite  climb  and  ski  center  See 
Fedeial  Writers'  Project,  Mount  Hood  (1941) 

Hood  College*  see  FREDERICK.  Md 

Hood  River,  city  (pop  3,280),  co  seat  of  Hood 
River  co  ,  N  Oregon,  on  the  Columbia,  E  of  Port- 
land and  NNE  of  Mt  Hood,  settled  1854.  me 
18%  Apples,  pears,  cherries,  strawberries,  and 
walnuts  are  grown  and  shipped  from  here  An 
agricultural  experiment  station  of  Oregon  State 
College  is  here  A  music  festival,  to  be  an  annual 
event,  started  m  1948 

hoof,  horny  epidermal  easing  at  the  end  of  the 
digits  of  an  ungulate  MAMMAL  In  some  animals, 
e  g  ,  the  pig,  sheep,  and  cattle,  the  hoof  is  cloven, 
in  others,  e  g  ,  the  horse  and  zebra,  it  is  solid 
Hoofs  are  adapted  to  suit  the  habits  and  habitat  of 
the  animal 

Hooft,  Pieter  Corneliszoon  (p€'tur  kdrna'Usdn 
hoft"),  1681-1647,  Dutch  historian,  poet,  and 
dramatist  He  is  author  of  the  classic  Nederlandtche 
Hwtonfn  (1642),  a  Taf  itean  history  of  the  Nether- 
lands from  1555  to  1584,  loft  incomplete  Hooft 
was  also  a  lyric  poet  of  the  first  order,  he  intro- 
duced into  Dutch  the  sweet  tones  of  French  and 
Italian  Renaissance  love  poetry  Hooft's  plays  are 
on  Latin  models 

Hoogh,  Pieter  de.  see  HOOCH,  PIETER  DK 

Hooghly  (hoo'gle),  town  (pop  49,081),  West  Ben- 
gal state,  India,  on  the  Hooghly  river,  found- 
ed 1537  by  the  Portuguese  It  was  'of  commercial 
importance  during  the  16th  and  17th  cent  but 
declined  with  the  rise  of  Calcutta  Today  it  is  a 
rice-milling  center 

Hooghly,  river,  c  200  mi  long,  West  Bengal  state, 
India,  an  arm  of  the  Ganges  river,  flowing  S  to  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  Navigable  to  large  ocean-going 
steamers  up  to  Calcutta,  c  50  mi  from  its  mouth, 
it  is  an  impoitant  shipping  artery  through  one  of 
the  major  industrial  cones  of  India 

Hoogstraten,  Samuel  van  (s.i'muel  van  hdkh'stra- 
tun),  1627-78,  Dutch  portrait  painter  and  etcher, 
studied  with  his  father,  Dirk  van  Hoogstraten 
(dirk)  (1596-1640),  and  with  Rembrandt  His  beet 
works,  such  as  The  Old  Jew  (Vienna),  reflect  the 
influence  of  Rembrandt  Hoogstraten  was  director 
of  the  Dordrecht  mint  and  author  of  a  book  on  art 
which  contains  interesting  material  on  Rembrandt 
and  other  artists  of  the  period  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  contains  his  Portrait  of  a  Lady  and  a 
Gentleman 

Hook,  Theodore  Edward,  1788-1841,  English  novel- 
ist A  founder  and  an  editor  of  John  Butt  (1820), 
Hook  had  a  gift  for  light,  witty  verse  Gilbert 
Burney  (1836),  Jack  Brag  (1837),  and  his  numerous 
other  novels,  popular  m  their  day,  are  no  longer 
read  The  influence  of  Hook  is  observed  in  the 
early  works  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens  See  M  F 
Brightfield,  Theodore  Hook  and  His  Novels  (1928) 

hookah   see  PIPE,  TOBACCO 

Hooke,  Robert  (hdok),  1635-1703,  English  physicist, 
mathematician,  and  inventor  In  1663  he  became 
curator  of  experiments  for  the  Royal  Society,  Lon- 
don, in  1665,  professor  of  geometry  at  Gresham 
College,  and  in  1667,  city  surveyor  Considered  the 
greatest  mechanic  of  his  age,  he  made  many  im- 
provements in  astronomical  instruments  and  in 
watches  and  clocks,  was  the  first  to  formulate  the 
theory  of  planetary  movements  as  a  mechanical 
problem,  and  glimpsed  universal  gravitation  In 
1684  he  devised  a  practicable  system  of  telegraphy 
He  invented  the  spiral  spring  m  watches  and  the 
first  screw-divided  quadrant  and  constructed  the 
first  arithmetical  machine  and  Gregorian  telescope 
He  stated  HOOKE'S  LAW  In  his  Micrographw 
(1665)  he  described  cells  m  plant  tissues  See  hw 
Posthumous  Works  (ed  by  Richard  Waller,  1705) 
and  his  Life  and  Work  (ed  by  R  W  T  G  Un- 
ther  (1930) 

Hooker,  Joseph,  1814-79,  Union  general  in  the  Civil 
War,  b  Hadley,  Mass  ,  grad  Uest  Point,  1837 
He  fought  against  the  Semmoles  and,  as  a  staff 
officer  in  the  Mexican  \\ai,  wus  thrice  brevetted 
for  gallantry  Hooker  resigned  from  the  army  in 
1853  and  was  foi  sevcial  yeais  a  farmer  in  Call- 
forum  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Ci \  il  War  he  became 
a  brigadier  general  of  A  olunteei  ^.  He  distinguished 
himself  m  subordinate  commands  in  the  PENINSU- 
LAR CAMPAIGN,  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
and  in  the  ANTIKTW  CAMPAIGN,  and  was  made  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  regular  army  m  Sept , 
1862  After  the  battle  of  FREDBRICKSBURQ, 
Hooker  severely  criticized  Ambrose  BUBNSIDE, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  (Jan  ,  1S63)  His  advance  on  Lee  was 
w  ell  executed,  but  m  the  resulting  battle  of  CHAN- 
cBLiiOHHviLLU,  "Fighting  Joe"  failed  to  justify  his 
bobnquct  He  followed  Lee  closely  in  the  subse- 
quent Confedeiate  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  but, 
angered  at  Halleck's  refusal  to  send  him  reinforce- 
ments from  Harpers  Ferry,  he  asked  to  be  relieved 
on  June  28,  18n3  A  few  days  later  his  successor, 
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HOOKER,  SIR  JOSEPH  DALTON 

G  G  MIADB,  fought  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
Hooker  ably  commanded  reinforcements  from  the 
East  in  the  CHATTANOOGA  CAMPAIGN,  and  in  1864, 
he  fought  in  the  ATLANTA  CAMPAIGN  until  Sherman 
passed  him  over  in  favor  of  O  O  Howard  as  suc- 
cessor to  J  B  McPHERSON  He  then  commanded 
various  departments  in  the  North  until  his  retire- 
ment m  1868  See  W  H  Hebert,  Fighting  Joe 
Hooker  (1944) 

Hooker,  Sir  Joseph  Dal  ton.  see  HOOKER,  SIR  WIL- 
LIAM JACKSON 

Hooker,  Richard,  1554 '-1600,  noted  English  theo- 
logian and  Church  of  England  clergyman  He 
studied  and  lectured  at  Oxford  and  preached  at 
Drayton-Beauclminp,  Buckinghamshire,  at  the 
Temple  Church  London  at  Boscombe,  Wiltshire, 
and  at  Bishopsbourne,  Kent  His  famous  Of  the 
Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  (in  eight  books,  of 
which  only  five  weie  published  in  his  lifetime)  was 
an  epoch-making  discussion  of  church  government, 
written  in  an  excellent  prose  style  It  helped  to 
formulate  the  intellectual  concepts  of  Anglicanism, 
and  its  influence  on  the  theory  of  government  (civil 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical)  as  based  on  rules  of  reason 
was  widely  felt  in  England  An  edition  of  Hooker's 
works  (1666)  contained  a  celebrated  biography  bv 
Izaak  Walton  (1665) ,  the  standard  edition  of  the 
complete  works  is  by  John  Keblo  (3  vols  ,  1836,  re- 
vised by  H  W  Church  and  Fiancis  Paget,  1888) 
See  also  Of  the  Laws  of  Ecclestastiral  Polity  (Every- 
man's Library,  2  vols  ,  1907)  and  edition  of  Book 
VIII  by  R  A  Houk  (1931),  studies  of  Hooker  hv 
L  8  Thornton  (1924),  A  P  D'Entreves  (m  Medi- 
eval Contribution  to  Political  Thought,  1939),  and 
E  T  Davies  (1946) 

Hooker,  Thomas,  1586-1647,  Puritan  clergyman  in 
the  American  colonies,  chief  founder  of  Hartford, 
Conn  ,  b  Leicestershire,  England,  grad  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge  Umv  (B  A  ,  1608,  MA, 
161 1)  Ordered  before  the  court  of  high  commission 
for  nonconformist  preaching  m  England,  he  fled 
(1630)  to  Holland  and  in  1633  emigrated  to  Massa- 
chusetts, where  ho  was  pastor  at  Newttwn  (the 
present  Cambiidge)  He  had  a  dispute  with  John 
Cotton  and  apparently  was  discontented  with  the 
strict  theological  rule  in  Massachusetts  After  a 
group  of  settlers  had  boon  sent  ahead  in  1635,  he 
and  many  of  his  flock  moved  in  1636  to  found  Hart- 
ford, where  he  was  pastor  until  his  death  Hooker 
was  one  of  the  drafters  of  the  Fundamental  Orders 
(1639)  under  which  Connecticut  was  long  governed 
and  which  probably  represent  his  political  views 
He  promoted  the  Now  England  Confederation 
Hooker,  Sir  William  Jackson,  1785-1865,  English 
botanist  A  leading  authority  of  his  tune  on  ferns, 
he  formed  a  famous  herbarium  and  built  up  the 
Glasgow  and  Kew  botanic  al  gardens  In  Kew  Gar- 
dens he  founded  the  first  museum  of  et  ouoinic  bot- 
any Among  his  many  works  are  British  Junger- 
manniae  (1816),  Flora  Scotica  (1821),  British  Flora 
(1830-31),  and  a  number  of  works  on  ferns,  includ- 
ing Genera  Filicum  (1842),  Species  Filicum  (1846- 
64),  and  Synopsis  Filicum  (1868)  He  edited  many 
botanical  journals  His  .son,  Sir  Joseph  Dalton 
Hooker,  1817-1911,  was  also  a  botanist  After  his 
first  scientific  expedition  he  wrote  on  the  flora  of 
New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  Sir  Joseph's  great 
works  include  Antarctic  Flora  (1843),  Genera  Plan- 
tantm  (1862-83),  and  Flora  of  British  India  (1892- 
07)  He  edited  the  Index  Kewensis  (1892  95)  by 
B.  Daydon  Jackson  He  was  a  fnend  of  Darwin 
and  a  supporter  of  his  theories  See  biography  by 
Leonard  Huxley  (1918) 

Hooker,  city  (pop   l,14b),  NW  Okla  ,  m  the  Pan- 
handle wheat  area,  me   1907 

Hooke's  law  [for  Robert  Hooke)  states  that,  within 
the  limit  of  KLASTICITY  (or  the  elastic  limit  of  a 
body),  the  stress  on  a  body  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  strain  The  ratio  between  a  force  exerted 
upon  a  body  (i  e  ,  the  stress)  and  the  change  in 
shape  of  the  body  (i  e  ,  the  strain)  is  therefore  con- 
stant (see  YOUNG'S  MODULUH) 
Hook  of  Holland,  Dutch  Hoek  win  Holland  (hook' 
Tin  hd'lant),  port  (pop  2,536),  South  Holland 
prov  ,  SW  Netherlands,  on  the  North  Sea  An 
outer  port  of  Rotterdam,  with  which  it  is  r  on  nee  tod 
by  the  New  Waterway,  it  is  also  the  terminus  of 
boats  crossing  the  English  Channel  from  Harwich, 
England  The  port  is  named  after  the  cape  on 
which  it  is  located 

Hooksett  (hdok'slt),  town  (pop  2,273),  S  N  H  ,  at 
falls  of  the  Merrimack  between  Concord  and  Man- 
chester, me  1822  Mt  St  Mary  College  for  girls 
u  here  The  village  suffered  in  the  1936  flood 
Jrookworm  or  ancylostomiasis  (an'sfld'stdmrusfe,) 
infection  m  man,  caused  bv  two  species  of  worms, 
the  Old  World  species  (Anct/lostoma  duodenale)  and 
the  New  World  species  (Necator  amencamis)  The 
worms  are  found  m  tropical  and  subtropical  regions 
and  m  ceitain  temperate  cones  where  there  is 
warmth  and  moisture  The  life  history  is  similar  m 
both  species  The  ova  (eggs)  are  passed  from  the  in- 
testines of  the  infected  person,  and  they  develop 
into  the  larva  stage  in  warm,  moist  earth  Persons 
who  come  in  contact  with  infected  soil  when  walk- 
ing without  shoes  or  stockings  develop  a  "ground 
itch"  caused  by  the  larvae  of  the  bookworm  which 
burrow  through  the  skin  in  a  few  minutes  From 
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here,  they  enter  the  veins  or  the  lymphatics  and  are 
carried  to  the  lungs,  thence  through  the  bronchi  to 
the  trachea  and  pharynx,  where  they  are  swallowed. 
They  reach  the  intestine  about  one  week  from  the 
time  of  the  initial  infection  The  larvae  grow, 
molt,  and  mature,  attaching  themselves  to  the 
mucosa  of  the  intestine,  sucking  blood,  and  causing 
some  bleeding  Because  of  this  blood  loss,  severe 
anemia  results  There  is  general  debility  and 
chronic  ill-health  Infected  children  are  retarded 
in  their  physical  and  mental  development  Diag- 
nosis usually  depends  upon  finding  the  ova  in  the 
feces  Treatment  consists  of  the  use  of  anthelmm- 
tics,  which  loosen  or  destroy  the  worms  The 
anemia  must  also  be  treated 

Hoopa  Indians  (h<53'pu),  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians  of  the  Athapascan  linguistic  stock  In  the 
19th  cent  they  occupied  the  vallev  of  the  Trinity 
river  from  Hoopa  vallev  to  the  Klamath  river  in 
N-W  California  They  then  numbered  some  1,000 
Although  their  cedar  plank  houses,  dugout  canoes, 
basket  hats,  and  many  points  in  their  mythology 
show  them  to  be  the  southernmost  efflorescence  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  coast  culture,  their  use  of 
a  sweat  house  for  ceremonies  and  manufactured 
"acorn  bread"  are  typical  of  the  California  culture 
In  1864  the  U  S  government  made  their  lands  a 
reservation  (Hoopa  Vallev),  where  they  now  re- 
side, with  their  neighbors,  the  Yurok  Indians,  num- 
bering some  650  The  Hoopa  Indians  are  some- 
times called  the  Hupa  Indians  See  P  E  Goddard, 
Life  and  Culture  of  the  Hupa  (1903) 

Hooper,  William,  1742-90,  American  Revolutionary 
patriot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
b  Boston,  giad  Harvard,  1760  He  became  a 
lawyer  and  moved  (1764)  to  Wilmington,  NC 
Hooper  served  on  the  local  committee  of  cor- 
respondence and  was  a  delegate  (1774-77)  to  the 
Continental  Congress 

Hoopeston  (hoop'stun),  city  (pop  5,381),  E  111  ,  E 
of  Bloomington  near  the  Ind  line,  platted  1871, 
me  1877  It  is  a  canning  center  and  manufactures 
canning  machinery 

Hoorn  or  Horn,  Philip  de  Montmorency,  count  of 
(both  h6rn),  1518?-1568,  Netherlands  nobleman, 
member  of  the  council  of  state  during  the  regency 
of  Margaret  of  Parma  In  1562  he  joined  with 
Egmont  and  Wilham  the  Silent  in  opposition  to 
Cardinal  GRANVELLE,  who  had  introduced  Spanish 
tioops  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition  into  the  Nether- 
lands When  the  duke  of  Alba  replaced  (1567) 
Margaret  of  Parma,  he  had  Egmont  and  Hoorn 
anested  and,  after  an  irregular  trial,  beheaded  (see 
EGMONT,  LAMORAL,  COUNT  OF) 

Hoorn  (horn),  municipality  (pop  13,888),  North 
Holland  prov  ,  NW  Netherlands,  a  port  on  the 
Ijsselmeor  It  is  the  center  of  a  vegetable-growing 
and  dairy-farmmK  area  Founded  in  1311,  Hoorn 
was  the  capital  of  medieval  West  Friesland  Wii- 
lem  Schouten,  first  to  round  Cape  Horn,  was  born 
here  and  named  the  cape  after  his  birthplace  A  J 
Tasman  also  was  a  native  of  Hoorn 

Hoosac  Range  (hoo'suk),  NW  Mass  and  SW  Vt , 
E  of  the  Berkshires  It  is  a  southern  continuation 
of  the  Green  Mts  A  railroad  tunnel  5  mi  long 
(built  1852-73)  pierces  the  range 

Hoosic  (hoo'slk),  liver,  c  70  mi  long,  ming  in  NW 
Massachusetts  m  the  Hoosac  Range  and  flowing  N, 
then  N  W  (c  uttmg  across  a  corner  of  Vermont),  and 
W  to  the  Hudson  above  Troy,  NY  It  passes 
Adams,  North  Adams,  and  Wilhamstown,  Mass  , 
and  Hoosick  Falls,  N  Y  ,  where  it  is  utilized  for 
power 

Hoosick  Falls  (hoo'slk),  mdustiial  village  (pop 
4,279),  E  N  Y ,  on  the  Hoosic  river  near  the  Vt 
line,  me  1827  Knit  underwear,  electrical  sup- 
plies, and  paper  ate  made  here 

Hooton,  Earnest  Albert  (hoo'tun),  1887-,  American 
anthropologist,  b  Clemansville,  WJB  ,  grad  Law- 
rence College,  1907,  Ph  D  Umv  of  Wisconsin, 
1911,  Rhodes  scholar,  1910  13  He  went  to  Har- 
vard as  instructor  in  1913  and  became  professor 
of  anthropology  in  1930  In  addition  to  his  re- 
searches on  early  man  and  primates,  Hooton  has 
studied  the  physu  al  traits  of  c  nminals  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Indiana  of  Peto*  Pueblo  (1931), 
Annent  Inhatntants  of  the  Canary  Islands  (1925), 
Up  from  the  Ape  (1931 ,  rev  od  ,  1946),  Apes,  Men, 
and  Morons  (1937),  Crime  and  the  Man  (1939), 
The  American  Criminal  (Vol  I,  1939),  Man's  Poor 
Relations  (1942),  and  Young  Man,  You  Are  Nor- 
mal (1945). 

Hoover,  Herbert  Clark,  1874-,  30th  President  of  the 
United  States  (1929-33),  b  West  Branch,  Cedar 
co  ,  Iowa,  grad  Stanford,  1895  Between  1895  and 
1914  he  engaged  in  world-wide  mining  and  en- 
gineering activities  and  established  offices  in  New 
York,  San  Francisco,  and  London  When  the  First 
World  War  erupted,  Hoover,  then  in  London,  was 
made  chairman  of  the  American  Relief  Commis- 
sion In  this  post  he  aided  Americans  stranded  in 
Europe  to  return  to  the  United  States  As  chair- 
man (1915-19)  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium,  he  secured  food  and  clothing  for  inhabi- 
tants of  war-devastated  Belgium  and  N  France. 
After  the  United  States  entered  the  First  World 
War,  he  became  U  8  food  administrator  (in  that 
day  to  hooterize  meant  to  conserve  food) ,  a  member 


of  the  War  Trade  Council,  and  chairman  of  the 
Interallied  Food  Council  After  the  armistice,  as 
chairman  of  the  food  section  of  the  Supreme  Eco- 
nomic Council,  he  helped  supply  food  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  In  1920  ho 
also  served  as  chairman  of  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration and  as  chairman  of  the  European 
Relief  Council  As  Secretary  of  Commerce  (1921- 
29)  under  Warren  G  Harding  and  Calvin  Coohdge, 
he  reorganized  and  expanded  the  department,  spon- 
sored conferences  on  unemployment,  fostered  trade 
associations,  and  gave  his  support  to  such  engineer- 
ing projects  as  the  St  Lawrence  Waterway  and  the 
Hoover  Dam  He  was  elected  President  on  the 
Republican  ticket  in  1928,  defeating  Democratic 
candidate  Alfred  E  Smith  The  stock-market 
crash  of  Oct  and  Nov  ,  1929,  ushered  in  an  eco- 
nomic depression  which  continued  throughout  his 
administration  To  combat  the  bad  conditions, 
Hoover  recommended  an  extensive  public-works 
program  and  conducted  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  what  he  termed  the  "unjustified  fear"  of  the 
business  world  Hoover  appointed  many  commis- 
sions— e  g  ,  the  National  Law  Enforcement  Com- 
mission, with  George  W  WICKBRBHAM  as  chair- 
man— to  study  the  various  problems  confronting 
the  administration  Relief  was  extended  bv  act  of 
Congress  to  the  victims  of  the  great  drought  of 
1930  Destitute  farmers  were  aided  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  a  bureau  which  resulted  from  the 
HAWLEY-SMOOT  TARIFF  ACT  As  a  measure  against 
the  depression  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration was  created  to  stimulate  industry  by 
giving  loans  unobtainable  elsewhere  Congress, 
which  had  a  Democratic  majority  after  the  election 
of  1930,  passed  the  Emergency  Relief  Act  and 
created  the  Federal  homo  loan  banks  An  un- 
pleasant incident  arose  when  veterans  marched  on 
Washington  m  what  was  called  the  Bonus  Expedi- 
tionary Force  to  urge  laws  for  immediate  payment 
of  bonus  certificates,  Hoover  ordered  Federal 
troops  to  oust  them  from  Federal  property  Through- 
out his  administration,  furthermore,  Hoover  was 
confronted  in  foreign  affairs  with  the  problems  of 
disarmament,  reparations,  and  war  debts  In  dis- 
armament, the  London  Conference  and  the  Gene\a 
Conference  did  not  prove  effective  (see  NAVAL 
CONFERENCES)  ,  the  dent  moratorium  which  Hoover 
proposed  (1931)  to  alleviate  Germany's  financial 
situation  had  no  practical  results  The  spirit  of 
apathy  and  gloom  over  domeatic  and  foreign  pros- 
pects deepened  In  the  1932  election  Hoo\er  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated  by  Franklin  1)  Roose- 
velt Three  weeks  before  Hoover  left  office  a  seri- 
ous banking  crisis  developed  throughout  tho 
country  The  day  after  his  inauguration  President 
Roosevelt  declared  a  general  bank  holiday  Hoover 
retired  for  many  voars,  but  returned  to  public 
view  after  the  Second  World  War  when  he  under- 
took (1946)  the  coordination  of  food  supplies  to  3S 
countries  which  were  badly  affected  by  the  Second 
World  War  He  then  headed  (1947-49)  the 
"Hoover  Commission" — a  committee  of  12  men 
empowered  by  Congress  to  study  anrl  advise  on 
matters  of  organization  of  the  executive  branch  of 
government  Among  his  writings  are  Principles  of 
Mining  (1909),  The  Challenge  to  Liberty  (1934),  and 
The  Basis  for  Lasting  Peace  (1015)  With  his  wife 
be  translated  Agncola's  De  re  m(tallica  (1912)  from 
the  first  Latin  edition  of  1556  See  biographies  by 
Vernon  L  Kellogg  (1920)  and  Will  H  Irwin  (1928) , 
Rexford  Guy  Tugwell,  Mr  Hoover's  Economic 
Policy  (19J2) 

Hoover,  John  Edgar,  1895-,  American  administra- 
tor, director  of  the  FEDERAL  BUREAU  or  INVESTI- 
GATION, b  Washington,  D  C  ,  grad  George  Wash- 
ington Umv  (LL  B  ,  1916)  After  he  was  admitted 
(1917)  to  the  bar,  he  entered  (1917)  the  Dept  of 
Justice  and  served  (1919-21)  as  special  assistant  to 
the  Attorney  General  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Investigation  m  the  Dept  of  Justice  after  1924,  J 
Edgar  Hoover  built  an  efficient  crime-detection 
agency  and  led  in  the  capture  of  majoi  criminals 
in  the  early  '30s  After  the  bureau  was  reor- 
ganized (1933)  with  wider  powers  and  renamed 
(1935)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Hoover 
led  investigations  of  crimes  directed  against  the 
internal  security  of  the  United  States 

Hoover  Dam,  at  the  Nev  -Am  border,  m  the  Col- 
orado river,  ESE  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev  ,  initiated  192H 
by  the  Federal  government,  dedicated  1935  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  dams  m  the  world,  727  ft  high 
and  1,282  ft  long  Early  named  Hoover  Dam,  it 
was  later  called  Boulder  Dam  until  the  formei 
name  was  restoied  m  1947  It  is  used  for  hydro- 
electric power,  flood  control,  and  irrigation  and  is 
the  key  unit  of  the  projects  on  the  COLORADO  river 
Most  of  the  power  has  been  used  by  S  California, 
but  some  belongs  to  Arizona  and  Nevada  Lake 
Mead,  115  mi  long  and  from  1  to  8  mi  wide, 
created  by  the  dam,  not  only  stores  water  but  also 
attracts  many  vacationers  Boulder  City,  Nev  , 
was  built  to  house  workers  on  the  project 

Hoover  Library  on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace,  at 
Stanford  Umv ,  Palo  Alto,  Calif  It  was  estab- 
lished m  1919  as  the  Hoover  War  Library  by  Her- 
bert Hoover  to  extend  his  collection  of  documents 
of  the  First  World  War,  but  its  scope  has  been  ex- 
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panded  to  include  source  material  on  social  and 
political  developments  arising  from  both  First  and 
Second  World  Wars.  Research,  publication,  and 
advanced  study  are  conducted  under  the  Hoover 
Research  Institute  The  library  occupies  Hoover 
Tower,  opened  m  1941 

Hooversville,  borough  (pop  1,364),  SW  Pa ,  S  of 
Johnstown;  me  1896 

hop,  herbaceous  twining  vine  widely  cultivated  since 
early  times  for  brewing  purpoaes  The  hop  com- 
monly giown  is  Humulus  lupulus,  a  perennial  natu- 
ralized in  North  America  The  ripened  female 
flowers  or  "hops"  are  conehke  and  are  borne  on  dif- 
ferent plants  from  the  male,  their  large  loose  papery 
scales  contain  lupulin,  a  yellow  powder  added  to 
BEER  to  impart  a  bitter  flavor  and  used  medicinally 
as  a  tonic  and  a  soporific  There  is  also  a  hop  con- 
sideied  native  to  America  that  is  similarly  used 
The  Japanese  hop  is  an  annual  ornamental  vine 
The  fruit  of  the  hop  tree  (Ptelea  tnfoliala)  has  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  hops  See  Production  of 
Hops  (Dept  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bui  1842) 

Hopatcong,  Lake  (hdpat'kdn,  -kdng),  c.7  mi  long 
and  3  mi  wide,  N  N  J  ,  NW  of  Newark  It  is  a 
resort 

Hope,  Anthony,  pseud  of  Sir  Anthony  Hope  Haw- 
kins, 1863-1933,  English  novelist,  b  London,  grad 
Oxford  (M  A  ,  1885)  He  was  called  to  the  bar  m 
1887  His  first  great  success  was  The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda  (1894),  a  romantic  novel  of  an  imaginary 
kingdom  It  was  translated  into  many  languages 
and  adapted  for  both  stage  and  screen  A  sequel, 
Rupert  of  Hentzau  (1898),  was  also  widely  read,  but 
none  of  his  later  novels  or  plays  approached  the 
enormous  success  of  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  He  was 
knighted  in  1918  See  his  Memories  and  Notes 
(1927),  biography  by  Sir  C  E  Mallot  (1935) 

Hope.  1  City  (pop  7,475),  co  seat  of  Hcmpstead 
co  ,  SW  Ark  ,  settled  1874,  me  1875  The  city  is 
the  commercial  and  shipping  center  for  a  diversi- 
fied farm  area  especially  noted  for  watermelons 
Its  industries  include  cotton  processing  and  wood- 
working A  state  university  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  is  near  by  2  Town  (pop  1,046), 
Bartholomew  co  ,  SE  Ind  ,  near  Columbus  3 
Village,  NW  N  J  ,  near  Jennv  Jump  Mt  NW  of 
Hackettstown  It  is  the  site  of  a  stone  mill  built 
m  1768  by  Moravian  settlers 

Hope  College,  see  HOM-AND,  Mich 

Hopedale,  town  (pop  3,113),  E  Mass  ,  SE  of  Worces- 
ter, settled  1660.  set  off  from  Milford  1886  Adm 
BALLOIT  established  here  a  Christian  communistic 
settlement  (1841-c  1857)  Hopedale  developed 
later  as  a  textile  "company  town  "  The  company 
broke  a  strike  in  April,  1913,  for  a  50-hour  week 
and  higher  pay 

Hopeh  or  Ho-pei  (both  ho'pa,  hti'ba').  province 
(54,152  aq  mi  ,  pop  28,644,437),  N  China,  on 
the  Pohai,  an  arm  of  the  North  China  Sea  Paoting 
is  the  capital  The  chief  ports  on  the  relatively 
unmdented  coast  line  (c  240  mi  long)  are  Tientsin 
and  Chmgwangtao  The  land  is  very  fertile,  but 
severe  winters  allow  only  one  harvest  a  year 
Kaoliang,  wheat,  millet,  beans,  peanuts,  and  cotton 
ire  grown  In  the  hilly  north  and  west  there  are 
extensively  mined  coal  and  iron  deposits  The  Pel 
and  the  Lwan  are  the  longest  of  the  many  rivers, 
some  navigable,  rising  in  Hopeh  With  many 
good  roads  and  with  railroad  systems  centering  on 
Peiping  and  Tientsin  (both  in  the  province), 
Hopeh  has  one  of  the  best  communications  systems 
m  China  The  Japanese  first  applied  pressure  to 
Hopoh  early  in  1933  They  set  up  (1935)  a  puppet 
regime,  the  East  Hopeh  Autonomous  Council,  and 
finally  (1937)  frankly  occupied  the  entire  province, 
which  was  not  restored  to  China  until  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War  Hopeh  was  formerly 
called  Chihli 

Hope  Island   see  SPITSBERGEN 

Hope  Town,  town  (pop  2,341),  E  central  Cape 
Prov ,  Union  of  South  Africa  Here,  in  1867, 
diamonds  were  first  discovered  in  South  Africa 

Hopewell.  1  Borough  (pop  1,678),  W  N  J  ,  N  of 
Trenton ,  settled  before  1700,  me  1891  It  was  the 
home  of  John  Hart  There  is  a  historical  museum 
Lindbeigh  deeded  his  estate  near  here  to  New 
Jetsey  in  1941,  it  is  being  used  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  juvenile  delinquents  2  City  (pop  8,079), 
E  Va  ,  at  the  confluence  of  the  James  and  the 
Appomattox,  me  1916  Founded  in  1913  as  a 
munitions  center,  it  had  a  wartime  population  of 
40,000,  which  shrank  to  3,000  after  the  First 
World  War  It  developed  as  an  industrial  center, 
producing  synthetic  textiles  and  chemicals  In 
1926  it  absorbed  contiguous  City  Point  (settled 
1613),  Grant's  base  of  operations  in  1864-65 

Hopewell  Village,  national  historic  site,  near  Birds- 
boro,  Pa  This  restored  iron-making  village  of  the 
18th  and  19th  cent  has  rums  of  the  fid  forge.  Bird 
manor  house  was  built  m  1744 

Hophni  (hM'nl) ,  son  of  Eh  With  his  brother  he  met 
death  because  of  sacrileges  1  Sam.  1-4 

Hophra.  see  APKIBS 

Hopi  Indians  (hO'pS),  tribe  of  PUEBLO  INDIANS, 
formerly  called  Moki,  or  Moqui,  Indians,  who 
speak  the  Hopi  language  (Uto-Actecan  family)  at 
all  their  pueblos  except  Hano,  where  the  language 
is  Tanoan.  They  occupy  several  mesa  pueblos  m 
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NE  Arizona  and  number  some  3,550.  In  1540  they 
were  visited  by  some  of  Coronado's  men  under 
Pedro  de  Tovar,  but  because  of  their  geographical 
isolation  they  remained  more  independent  of  white 
influence  than  the  other  Pueblo  tribes.  At  thin 
time  their  population,  with  the  Zuni,  was  estimat- 
ed to  be  between  3,000  and  4,000  In  1629  a  Ro- 
man Cathobc  mission  was  established  at  the  pueblo 
of  Awatobi,  but  because  of  the  rebellion  of  1680 
the  missionaries  fled  Later,  the  Indians  of  this 
pueblo  invited  the  missionaries  to  return,  and  this 
so  infuriated  the  other  Hopi  that  they  destroyed 
Awatobi  Further  missionary  efforts  were  opposed 
until  recent  times  ORAIBI  is  the  only  one  of  the 
pueblos  which  has  remained  on  the  same  site  since 
1540  The  other  pueblos  were  built  after  1540, 
several  being  villages  moved  from  the  foothills  be- 
low for  protection  from  the  Spanish  and  the  pillag- 
ing of  the  nomadic  Apache  and  Navaho  The  pueb- 
lo of  Hano  is  chiefly  occupied  by  Tcwa  Indians, 
who  after  the  rebellion  moved  from  the  upper  Rio 
Grande  valley  in  dread  of  Spanish  retribution 
Hopi  culture,  one  of  the  high  points  of  North 
American  Indian  civilization,  is  typical  of  the 
Southwestern  area  The  Hopi  are  peaceful,  seden- 
tarv  farmers,  mainly  dependent  on  corn,  beans, 
and  squash,  they  also  raise  wheat,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco and  herd  sheep  They  are  noted  for  embroi- 
dered blankets,  and  the  pueblo  of  Hano  is  especial- 
ly famous  for  its  pottery.  Each  village  la  divided 
into  clans  and  is  governed  by  a  chief.  In  the  past 
this  chief  supervised  irrigation  projects  and  other 
peacetime  tasks  A  war  chief  trained  warriors  and 
led  them  in  combat  and  a  chief  priest,  who  in  many 
wajs  was  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  village, 
performed  such  duties  as  stamping  out  of  witch- 
craft. Political  and  religious  duties  devolved  upon 
clans,  e  g  ,  the  Badger  clan,  which  still  conducts 
the  kachina  (fertility)  ceremony,  and  the  Antelope 
and  Snake  clans,  which  perform  the  famous  snake 
dance  on  alternate  years  at  the  pueblo  of  WALPI 
See  M  R  Coohdgc,  The  Rain-Makers  (1929),  L. 
M  Thompson  and  Alice  Joseph,  The  Hopi  Way 
(1945) 

Hopkins,  Arthur  Melancthon,  1878-1950,  American 
theatrical  producer,  b  Cleveland  His  produc- 
tions, having  a  high  percentage  of  excellence,  in- 
clude The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl,  Hamlet,  with  John 
Barrymore,  O'Neill's  Hairy  Ape  and  Anna  Christie, 
Sherwood's  Petrified  Forest,  and  the  war  play, 
What  Price  Glory?  Sco  his  autobiography,  Letters 
to  a  Lonely  Boy  (1937) 

Hopkins,  B.  Smith,  187J-,  American  chemist,  b 
Owosso,  Mich  ,  grad  Albion  College  (B  A  ,  1896), 
Ph  D  Johns  Hopkins,  1906  .  He  taught  at  the 
Umv  of  Illinois  from  1912,  serving  as  professor 
of  inorganic  chemistry  from  1923  He  is  known 
as  an  authority  on  the  rare  earths  and,  with  collab- 
orators, discovered  the  element  illinium,  named 
after  Illinois  Besides  textbooks  and  manuals,  he 
wrote  Chrmistry  of  the  Rarer  Elements  (1924) 

Hopkins,  Edward,  lbOO-1657,  colonial  governor  of 
Connecticut,  b  England  Ho  migrated  (1637)  to 
Hartford,  where  his  wealth  and  ability  made  him  a 
leader  at  once  He  became  governor  of  the  Con- 
necticut colony  in  1640  and  was  governor,  assist- 
ant governor,  or  deputv  governor  every  year  until 
1656,  the  law  not  allowing  the  office  of  governor 
to  be  held  two  jears  in  succession  As  a  delegate 
from  Connecticut  he  helped  to  form  the  New  Eng- 
land Confederation,  and  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
confederation  commissioners  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land shortly  before  his  death  to  become  w  arden  of 
the  fleet,  keeper  of  the  palace  at  Westminster,  and 
member  of  Parliament,  but  left  bequests  to  Con- 
necticut for  grammar  sc  hools 

Hopkins,  Esek,  1718-1802,  American  Revolutionary 
naval  hero,  b  Scituate,  R  I  ,  brother  of  Stephen 
Hopkins  He  commanded  a  privateer  in  the 
French  and  Indian  Wai,  and  m  Dec  ,  1775,  as  the 
Revolution  was  well  begun,  he  was  appointed 
commander  in  chief  of  the  newborn  Continental 
navy  In  1776  he  made  a  successful  raid  on  New 
Providence  in  the  Bahamas  After  a  dispute  with 
the  Continental  Congress,  he  was  dismissed  from 
the  service  in  1778 

Hopkins,  Sir  Frederick  Gowland,  1861-1947,  Eng- 
lish biochemist,  educated  at  Cambridge  and  the 
Umv  of  London.  Ho  was  professor  of  biochemis- 
try at  Cambridge  (1914-43)  Among  his  contribu- 
tions were  important  studies  m  carbohydrate  me- 
tabolism and  muscular  activity,  including  the  dis- 
covery of  the  relationship  of  lactic-acid  formation 
to  muscular  contraction.  He  isolated  glutathiono 
(behoved  to  be  concerned  with  oxidation  in  the 
tissues)  Through  his  feeding  experiments  with 
laboratory  animals  he  concluded  that  "accessory 
food  factors"  (later  named  vitamins)  are  essential 
to  health  For  his  pioneer  work  on  vitamins  he 
shared  with  Christian  Eukman  the  1929  Nobel 
Prize  m  Physiology  and  Medicine  He  was  knight- 
ed in  1925  His  works  include  Newer  Aspects  of 
the  Nutrition  Problem  (1922),  The  Problems  of 
Specificity  in  Biochemical  Catalysis  (1931),  and 
Chemistry  and  Life  (1933) 

Hopkins,  Gerard  Manley,  1844-89,  English  poet, 
educated  at  Oxford.  He  embraced  the  High  Church 
movement  and  ultimately  followed  Newman  into 


HOPKINS,  SAMUEL 

the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (1866)  He  entered 
a  Jesuit  novitiate  and  was  ordained  m  1877  His 
life  was  marked  by  inner  conflict,  partially  between 
mystic-priest  and  poet,  the  paradox  underlined  on 
the  one  hand  by  his  asceticism,  contemplation, 
self-discipline,  and  subordination  to  holy  demands 
and  on  the  other  by  his  non-acceptance  of  poetic 
convention  and  by  the  magical  sensuousness  of 
his  verse  Hopkins  for  a  time  abandoned  poetry 
as  an  expression  of  his  baser  self  and  a  hindrance 
to  his  communion  with  Christ  A  shipwreck,  in 
which  all  of  the  crew  and  five  Franciscan  nuns  were 
lost,  shocked  Hopkins  into  writing  "The  Wreck  of 
the  Deutschland,"  one  of  his  greatest  poems,  and 
the  first  m  seven  years,  thereafter  he  wrote  some 
of  his  best  poetry  His  Poems,  edited  by  his  friend 
Robert  Bridges,  did  not  appear  until  1918,  since 
Hopkins  never  gave  permission  for  the  volume 
during  his  life  The  poems  reflect  bis  rules  of 
prosody — sprung  rhythm  based  on  word  stress 
rather  than  syllabic  count  The  second  edition 
(1930)  adds  a  few  poems  to  the  scanty  volume  of 
his  work  The  "terrible"  sonnets,  six  of  his  most 
magnificent  poems,  show  with  startling  power  his 
realization  of  human  loneliness  and  struggle  See 
his  letters  (ed  by  C  C  Abbott,  1935  and  1938) 
and  his  notebooks  and  papers  (ed  by  Humphrey 
House.  1937),  biographies  by  G  F  Lahey  (1930), 
John  Pick  (1942),  and  Eleanor  Rugglea  (1944), 
study  by  W  H  Gardner  (1944-49),  Gerard  Man- 
ley  Hopkins,  a  collection  by  the  Kenyon  Critics 
(1946),  Immortal  Diamond  (ed  by  Norman  Wey- 
gand, 1949) 

Hopkins,  Harry  Lloyd,  1890-1946,  American  public 
official,  b  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  A  social  worker  after 
his  graduation  from  Grmnell  College  (1912),  he 
was  appointed  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istrator m  1933  Two  years  later  he  was  made 
head  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  Hop- 
kins succeeded  Daniel  C  ROPER  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  Dec  ,  1938.  but  resigned  in  Aug , 
1940,  because  of  ill-health  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  President  Roosevelt  and  held  high  posts 
as  special  assistant  to  the  President,  he  was  ad- 
ministrator of  LLND-USASE  (March-July,  1941),  a 
member  of  the  War  Mobilization  Committee,  and 
an  official  of  the  War  Production  Board  He  was 
also  sent  on  special  missions  to  Europe,  notably 
to  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  July-Aug  ,  1941, 
and  again  to  London  in  1942  After  Roosevelt's 
death,  ho  went  as  Truman's  representative  to 
Moscow  to  settle  the  vexed  question  of  Poland, 
but  in  July,  1945,  ho  retired  from  public  life  See 
Robert  E  Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins  (1948) 
Hopkins,  Johns,  1795-1873,  American  financier  and 
philanthropist,  b  Anne  Arundel  co  ,  Md  In  1812 
he  went  to  Baltimore  to  work  for  his  uncle  Gerard 
Hopkins,  a  commission  merchant  In  1819  be 
founded  his  own  commission  firm,  later  known  as 
Hopkins  Brothers,  and  also  went  into  banking. 
He  later  had  a  large  part  in  the  growth  of  the  Bal- 
timore <fe  Ohio  RR,  of  which  he  became  a  director 
in  1847  In  1867  he  established  a  free  hospital 
and  Johns  Hopkins  Umv  See  biography  by  H  H. 
Thorn  (1929) 

Hopkins,  Lemuel,  1750-1801,  American  poet  and 
physician,  b  Waterbury,  Conn  One  of  the  CON- 
NECTICUT WITS,  he  collaborated  with  several  others 
m  writing  popular  political  satires,  including  The 
Anarchiad  (1780-87)  Hopkins  was  a  founder  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  Connecticut 
Hopkins,  Mark,  1802-87,  American  educator,  b 
Stockbridge,  Mass  ,  grad  Williams,  1824,  and 
Berkshire  Medical  School,  182S  After  a  few 
months  of  medical  practice  ho  returned  (18.10)  to 
Williams  as  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  President  of  the  college  from  1836  to 
1872  and  professor  of  intellectual  and  moral  philos- 
ophy until  his  death,  he  was  renowned  as  a  great 
teacher  and  excellent  administrator  He  was  or- 
dained in  the  Congregational  Church  in  1833, 
preached  frequently,  and  was  president  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  (1857-87)  His  works  include  the  Lowell 
Institute  lectures  for  1844  wluch  appeared  later  as 
Evidences  of  Christianity  (1863,  revised  for  text 
use),  Lectures  on  Moral  Science  (1862),  The  Law 
of  Love  and  Love  as  a  Law  ( 1 809) ,  and  The  Scriptural 
Idea  of  Man  (1883)  See  his  Early  Letters  (l929); 
biography  by  Franklin  Carter  (1892),  M.  A. 
DeWolfe  Howe,  Classic  Shades  (1928) 
Hopkins,  Mark,  1813-78,  American  railroad  builder 
and  merchant,  b  Henderson,  N  Y  A  clerk  in  a 
village  store  and  later  a  commission  merchant  in 
New  York  c  it\  ,  he  was  past  35  years  old  when  he 
went  to  Cahfoima  There  he  became  a  partner  of 
Colhs  P  HuNTivoTOiV  in  1853  and  was  later  one 
of  the  incorporates  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  of  which  ho  became  treasurer  See 
Oscar  Lewis,  The  tiig  Four  (1938). 
Hopkins,  Samuel,  1721-1803,  New  England  clergy- 
man and  theologian,  b.  Waterbury,  Conn  ,  grad 
Yale,  1741  He  was  a  leading  disciple  of  Jonathan 
EDWARDS,  whose  theology  was  the  foundation  for 
his  own  system  which  became  known  as  Hopkinsi- 
aiusm  For  60  years  Hopkins  held  pastorates  at 
Great  Barrington,  Mass ,  and  at  Newport,  R.I 
His  preaching,  norunspirational  and  severely  logi- 
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cal,  was  less  influential  than  his  writings,  notably 
his  System  of  Doctnnet  (2  vols  ,  1793).  His  views 
remained  potent  in  American  religious  life  until 
after  the  Civil  War  Hopkins  was  a  pioneer  among 
New  England  ministers  m  his  denunciation  of 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade 

Hopkins,  Stephen,  1707-85,  colonial  governor  of 
Rhode  Island  and  American  Revolutionary  patriot, 
b.  Providence,  R  I  A  member  of  the  colonial 
assembly  for  many  years,  he  also  served  as  assist* 
ant  justice  (1747-49)  and  chief  justice  (1751-66) 
of  the  superior  court  Between  11 755  and  1768  he 
held  the  office  of  governor  for  nine  years  The 
period  was  one  of  bitter  strife  in  the  colony  between 
Newport  and  Providence,  with  Hopkins  leading 
the  Providence  faction  His  feud  with  Samuel 
Ward  for  the  governorship  was  finally  settled  in 
1768  by  the  election  of  a  compromise  candidate 
In  1764  Hopkins  was  a  delegate  to  the  Albany 
Congress,  where  he  energetically  supported  Benja- 
min Franklin's  plan  of  union,  writing  A  True  Rep- 
resentation of  the  Plan  Formed  at  Albany  (1755)  in 
hope  of  converting  the  opposition  in  Rhode  Island 
He  was  an  early  and  strenuous  defender  of  colonial 
rights,  and  his  Rights  of  Colonies  Examined  (1765), 
attacking  the  sugar  and  stamp  acts,  was  widely 
distributed  and  read  Again  chief  justice  of  the 
superior  court,  Hopkins  refused  to  allow  the  burn- 
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Madison  Square  Company  M  Pittacus  Green  in 
Steele  MaoKaye's  Hazd  Kirke,  and  became  a  star 
actor  and  singer  in  1890.  He  was  associated  with 
Weber  and  Fields  at  their  Broadway  Music  Hall 
(1896-1904)  and  later  achieved  fame  in  such 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  roles  as  Bunthorne  m  Patience 
(1912)  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  lolanthe  (1913) 
He  appeared  in  The  Better  'Ole  (1018),  Ermimc 
(1921),  and  The  Student  Pnnce  (1926-28)  Hopper 
made  famous  the  recitation  "Casey  at  the  Bat," 
first  presented  in  1888  With  W.  W  Stout  he 
wrote  Once  a  Clown  Always  a  Clown  (1927) 

Hopper,  Edward,  1882-,  American  painter  and 
graver,  b.  Nyack,  N  Y  ,  studied  m  New  York  with 
William  Chase,  Henn,  and  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller 
Then  came  a  year  in  Paris  followed  by  exhibitions 
of  oils  and  of  etchings  His  etchings  gained  him  an 
early  reputation  and  remain  some  of  his  most  pop- 
ular works  Hopper  excels  in  realistic  pictures  of 
clear-cut,  sunlit  streets  and  houses,  usually  without 
figures  His  work  in  oil  and  water  color  is  slowly 
and  carefully  painted,  with  light  and  shade  used 
rather  for  pattern  than  for  modeling  He  exhibited 
widely  and  won  awards  at  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Baltimore  Ho  is  represented  in  many  leading 
galleries  Early  Sunday  Morning  (Whitney  Mus  , 
New  York)  is  a  characteristic  oil 

Hopper,  Isaac  Tatem,  1771-1852,  American  humani- 


ers  of  the  Gatpee  to  be  prosecuted    He  was  a  mem-     tarian,  father  of  Abigail  Hopper  GIBBONS    An  ac- 
ber  (1774-76)  of  the  First  and  Setond  Continental      tive  abolitionist,  he  worked  for  the  Underground 


congresses,  a  member  of  the  committee  that  pre- 
pared the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  well  as  an 
active  member  of  conventions  and  committees 
working  for  independence  He  helped  found  the 
first  public  library  in  Providence  and  the  Provi- 
dence Oazette  (1762)  and  was  the  first  chancellor 
of  Rhode  Island  College  (now  Brown  Univ.)  See 
biography  by  W  E  Foster  (2  vols  ,  1884) 

Hopkins,  village  (pop  4,100),  E  Minn  ,  southwest 
suburb  of  Minneapolis,  in  a  truck-farming  region, 
settled  c  1850  It  is  the  site  of  the  Hennepm  Coun- 
ty Fair  Farm  machinery  is  made  here 

Hopkinson,  Francis,  1737-91,  American  writer  and 
musician,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, b  Philadelphia,  grad  College  of  Philadelphia 
(now  Umv  of  Pennsylvania),  1757  A  practicing 
lawyer,  Hopkmaon  was  also  an  accomplished  mu- 
sician and  wrote  a  number  of  musical  compo- 
sitions including  M y  Days  Have  Been  So  Wondrous 
Free  (1769)  He  is  considered  the  first  native 
American  composer  During  the  American  Revo- 
lution, he  wrote  propaganda  supporting  the  colonial 
cause,  best  displayed  in  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs 
(1778)  Hopkinson  represented  (1776)  New  Jersey 
in  the  Continental  Congress  and  later  (1776-77) 
served  as  chairman  of  the  navy  board  (as  such 
he  may  have  designed  the  American  flag)  and  as 
treasurer  of  the  Continental  loan  office  (1778) 
Returning  to  public  office  in  Pennsylvania,  he 


served  as  judge  of  admiralty  (1779-89)  and  was 
judge  of  the  U  S  district  court  (1789-91)  He 
later  wrote  m  support  of  the  adoption  of  the  U  8 
Constitution  ana  also  issued  Seven  Songs  for  the 
Harpsichord  (1788)  See  biography  by  G  E 
Hastings  (1926) 

Hopkinson,  Joseph.  1770-1842,  American  jurist,  b 
Philadelphia,  grao  College  of  Philadelphia  (now 
the  Umv  of  Penns>lvanm),  1786,  son  of  Francis 
Hopkinson  A  successful  lawyer,  he  helped  to  de- 
fend Justice  Samuel  Chase  in  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings and  was  associated  with  Webster  m  the 
Dartmouth  College  Case,  he  also  was  a  Federalist 
Congressman  (1815  19)  and  a  Federal  judge  He 
had  many  posts  of  importance  but  is  widely  re- 
membered only  as  the  author  (1798)  of  the  words 
ol  Hail,  Columbia.  See  biography  by  B  A  Konklo 
(1931). 

Hopkuunrille,  city  (pop  1 1 ,724) ,  co.  seat  of  Christian 
co,  8  Ky,  WSW  of  Bowling  Green,  me  1804 
It  is  an  important  tobacco  and  livestock  market 
and  has  food-processing  plants  and  clothing  fac- 
tories. Bethel  Woman's  College  (junior)  is  here 
Jefferson  Davis  Memorial  Park  is  near  by 

HopJdnton.  1  Town  (pop  2,697),  E  Mass  ,  WSW  of 
Boston,  settled  e  1716,  me  1744  Daniel  Shays 
was  born  here.  S  Town  (pop  1,687),  3  N  H  ,  W 
of  Concord,  ino  1766  The  collection  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Antiquarian  Society  is  in  the  Long 
Memorial  Library  In  the  18th-century  Congre- 
gational church  is  a  Paul  Revere  bell  8  Rural 
town  (pop  3,230),  8W  R.I.,  set  off  from  Westerly 
and  me  1757,  Its  villages  include  Rock vi  lie,  Hope 
Valley,  Hopkmton,  and  Ashaway.  Prudence  Cran- 
dall  was  born  in  the  town. 

Boppe,  William  Frederick  (Willie  Hoppe)  (h&'pe), 
1887-,  American  billiards  champion,  b  Cornwall, 
Orange  co.,  N.Y  He  practiced  billiards  from  a 
very  early  age  and  gave  exhibitions  before  he  won 
(1906)  his  first  world  championship  in  Pans  Hoppe 
mbeemiently  won  many  balk-line  and  three-cush- 
ion billiard  championships,  and  in  1940  he  was 
named  the  top  player  by  the  National  Billiards 
Association  He  wrote  Thirty  Yean  of  Billiards 
(1926)  and  Billiards  as  It  Should  Be  Played  (1941) 

Hopper,  DeWolf,  1868-1935,  American  singer  and 
comedian,  b.  New  York  city.  He  made  his  debut 
(1879)  m  Our  Boys,  appeared  with  Frohman's 


Railroad  and  defended  Negro  slaves  in  court  For 
these  activities  he  and  his  son-in-law,  James  Sloan 
Gibbons,  were  disowned  (1842)  by  the  Hicksite 
Quakers  Hopper  also  worked  for  prison  reform 
See  biography  by  L  M  Child  (1853) 

Hoppe-Seyler,  Felix  (fa'Hks  ho'pu-zl'lur),  1825-95, 
German  physiological  chemist  He  was  Virt  how's 
assistant  at  Berlin  and  later  professor  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Tubingen  and  Strasbourg  He  is  noted 
for  his  studies  of  the  blood  (especially  of  hemo- 
globin), of  chlorophyll,  and  of  the  process  of  me- 
tabolism, he  was  the  first  to  obtain  lecithin  in  a 
pure  state  He  introduced  the  term  proteid  He 
wrote  a  notable  treatise,  Physiologische  Chemie 
(1881). 

Hoppin,  Augustus,  1828-96,  American  illustrator 
and  author,  b  Providence,  R  I  He  studied  law, 
but  soon  abandoned  it  for  illustrating  His  draw- 
ings appeared  in  Illustrated  American,  News,  Put- 
nam's Magazine,  and  Yankee  Notions,  and  he 
illustrated  Holmes's  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table, 
William  Allen  Butler's  Nothing  to  Wear,  Shillaber's 
Life  and  Sayings  of  Mrs  Partington,  and  G  W 
Curtis's  Potiphar  Papers  His  amiable  sarcasm 
and  craftsmanship,  created  a  wide  interest  in  his 
works  He  alao  wrote  and  illustrated  several  travel 
volumes  and  a  romance,  Married  for  Fun  (1885) 

Hoppner,  John,  1758-1810,  English  portrait  painter, 
protege  of  George  III,  whose  natural  son  he  was 
thought  to  be  He  studied  with  Sir  Joshua  Reyn- 
olds and  imitated  his  style  Hoppner  early  de- 
voted himself  to  portraiture,  achieving  a  lifelong 
popularity  rivaled  only  by  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  He  was  particularly  successful  with  por- 
traits of  women  and  children,  whom  he  idealized 
readily  He  had  great  facility  and  lively  color 
Today  many  of  his  pictures  have  faded  badly  but 
they  are  still  greatly  prized  Under  the  patronage 
of  the  pnnce  of  Wales,  many  of  his  best  works  were 
hung  in  St  James's  Palace,  where  they  still  are 
Among  his  famous  portraits  are  those  of  the  count- 
ess of  Oxford  (National  Gall  ,  London),  the  three 
Godsal  children  (H  L  Satterlee  Coll ,  New  York), 
and  the  duke  of  Kent  (Windsor  Castle)  The  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  has  several  fine  Hoppners  See 
study  by  William  McKay  and  William  Roberts 
(1914ed) 

hops   see  HOP 

Hoquiam  (ho'kweum),  city  (pop  10,835),  W  Wash., 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoquiam  nver  on  Grays  Har- 
bor, adjacent  to  ABERDEEN,  settled  1859,(mc  1890. 

Hor,  mountain,  c  4,800  ft  high,  SW  Jordan  It  is 
the  highest  summit  of  the  vicinity  and  rises  E 
of  the  Araba  depression  Petra  lies  at  its  eastern 
foot  Mt.  Hor  was  the  place  of  Aaron's  death 
Num  20  It  is  called  Jebel  Nebi  Harun  in  Arabic 
Some  deny  the  identification  of  biblical  Hor  with 
this  mountain  The  Hor  of  Num  34  7, 8  is  probably 
Mt  Hermon 

Horace  (Qumtus  Horatius  Flaccus)  (hft'rus),  66 
B  C  -8  B  C  ,  Latin  poet,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
lyric  poets,  son  of  an  educated  freedman  of  Venu- 
sia,  S  Italy.  He  studied  at  Rome  and  Athens  and 
joining  Brutus  and  the  republicans,  fought  at 
Phdippi  After  his  return  to  Rome  he  held  a  clerk- 
ship Several  years  later  he  was  introduced  by 
Vergil  to  MAECENAS,  who  became  his  intimate 
fnend  and  constant  benefactor  In  35  B  C  his 
first  book  of  Satires  appeared,  c  30  B  C.  his  Evades, 
and  29  B  C.  his  second  book  of  Satires.  These 
placed  him  as  the  leading  lyric  poet  in  Rome.  Be- 
fore 30  B  C  ,  Maecenas  had  given  him  a  new 
home,  the  famous  Sabine  farm,  where  he  lived 
thereafter,  except  for  lengthy  visits  to  Rome,  The 
principal  work  of  his  maturity  waa  contained  in 
three  books  of  Odes  (c  24  B  C.) ;  later  tbe  fittt  book 
of  Eputles  (c.20  B  C ),  a  fourth  book  of  Odtt  (c.13 
BO),  a  second  book  of  Spittles,  a  hymn  (the 
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Carmen  saeculare),  and  the  Ars  poetica,  or  Spittle 
to  the  Pitos,  appeared.  After  the  death  of  Vergil. 
Horace  was  the  chief  literary  figure  m  Rome  and 
the  critical  arbiter  He  represents  especially  the 
spirit  of  the  Augustan  Age  of  Rome,  a  time  of 
peace,  when  the  arts  were  cultivated  earnestly 
without  pretense,  when  Rome  had  ceased  to  be 
the  intellectual  handmaid  of  Greece  Horace's 
early  poems  show  the  vitalizing  influence  of  the 
Greek  Archilochus,  but  his  later  verse  shows  com- 
plete and  individualized  adaptions  of  Greek  me- 
ters to  Latin ,  Horace  was  a  master  of  poetic  form 
As  his  genius  matured,  Horace's  themes  turned 
from  personal  vilification  to  more  generalized 
satire  and  to  literary  criticism.  An  urbane  Epi- 
curean, Horace  offered  self-portraits  that  are  among 
the  most  delightful  of  his  poems.  He  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  contemporary  Roman  society,  and  hw 
descriptions  of  Italian  scenery  are  uniquely  beauti- 
ful. His  complete  articulatenesg  and  the  exactitude 
and  pungency  of  his  phrases  have  made  him  always 
admired  He  had  much  influence  on  English  poet- 
ry, and  there  are  many  translations  See  A  W 
Verrall,  Studies  tn  Horace  (1884),  W  Y  Sellare, 
Horace  and  the  Elegiac  Poets  (1892);  A  Y  Camp- 
bell, Horace:  a  New  Interpretation  (1924);  Tenney 
Frank,  Catullus  and  Horace  (1928);  L  P.  Wilkin- 
son, Horace  and  His  Lyric  Poetry  (1945);  H.  D. 
Sedgwick,  Horace  a  Biography  (1947) 

Home  (ho'r6)  [Latin  from  Gr ,  -seasons],  three 
Greek  symbolic  personages,  controlling  the  order 
of  nature  and  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons 
Daughters  of  Zeus  and  THEMIS  and  attendants  of 
Aphrodite,  they  were  personifications — Irene 
(Ire'ne),  peace,  Dice  (dl'aS)  or  Dike  (dl'kft),  jus- 
tice, and  Eunorma  (Qnd'mSQ),  ordei 

Horam  [Heb  , -elevated],  king  of  Gezer  He  was 
defeated  and  killed  by  Joshua  Joshua  10  33 

Horatii  (hora'shel),  in  Roman  legend,  three  broth- 
ers, triplets,  who  represented  Rome  m  a  war  with 
Alba  Their  opponents  were  the  Cunatu  (ky<5&rcft/ 
shei),  also  triplets  When  two  of  the  Horatii  had 
been  killed,  the  third  Horatius  pretended  flight 
As  the  Cunatu  pursued  him,  they  became  divided, 
and  the  surviving  Horatius  killed  the  Cunatu  sepa- 
rately After  the  battle  Horatius  heard  his  sister 
mourn  her  lover,  one  of  the  Cunatu,  and  he 
stabbed  her  To  do  penance  he  was  led,  veiled, 
under  a  yoke 

Horatius  (Horatms  Codes)  (hflra'shus.-hu),  in  Ro- 
man legend,  hero  With  only  two  companions,  he 
held  Lars  Porsena's  Etruscan  army  at  bay  while 
the  Romans  cut  down  the  Subhcian  Bridge  (( ou- 
uectmg  Rome  with  the  road  westward)  behind 
them  He  swam  the  Tiber  safely  and  received  as 
much  land  as  ho  c  ould1  plow  around  in  a  day 

Hordtland  (hdr'dalan*),  county  (6,125  sq  mi  , 
pop  188,389),  SW  Norway  Bergen  is  the  capital 
and  only  large  city  Hordaland  comprises  the 
HARDANOER  FJORD  region,  one  of  the  favorite 
tourist  areas  of  Norway 

Horeb  (ho'rfib)  [Heb  ,  -desert],  mountain,  in  which 
God  is  said  to  have  resided  Ex  3  1  From  a  com- 
parison of  parallel  passages  Mt  Horeb  and  Mt 
SINAI  seem  the  same,  but  this  is  not  sure 

horehound,  aromatic  Old  World  peiennial  herb 
(M arrubium  vulgare) ,  naturalized  in  North  America 
It  has  woolly-white  foliage  and  tiny  white  clustered 
flowers  and  is  called  the  common  or  white  hore- 
hound It  is  a  member  of  the  mint  family  The  dried 
leaves  and  flower  tops  are  used  in  making  horehound 
candy  and  remedies  for  coughs  and  colds  The  black 
horehound  and  the  water  horehound  belong  to 

other  genera  of  the  mint  family 

Horem  (ho'rfcm)  [Heb  , -sacred],  unidentified  forti- 
fied city,  N  Palestine  Joshua  19  38 

Horemheb:  see  HARMHAB 

Hor-hagidgad  (-gld'-),  wilderness  camp  of  the  Is- 
raelites Num.  33  32.  The  camping  place  called 
Gudgodah  may  have  been  the  same  Deut  10  7. 

Hori  (h&'rl)  I  Edomite  Gen.  36  22, 1  Chron  1  39 
aSimeomte.  Num  135 

Horicon  (h5r'6k6n),  city  (pop  2,253),  central  Wis , 
on  the  Rock  River  and  88  W  of  Fond  du  Lac,  inc 
1897  Farm  machinery  i»  made  here 

Horims  (h&'rtm*)  or  Horites  (-fits),  inhabitants  of 
Seir,  who  were  conquered  by  the  Edomite  invaders 
Gen  14  6;  36  20-30,  Deut  2.13,22. 

horizon  (hurl'zun),  roughly  circular  line  bounding 
the  observer's  view  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
where  sky  and  earth  seem  to  meet  This  is  called 
the  visible  horizon  At  sea  thin  line  is  a  perfect 
circle  with  the  observer  at  its  center,  but  on  land 
it  assumes  the  irregularities  of  the  topographic  fea- 
tures The  distance  of  the  horizon,  i  e  ,  the  length 
of  the  circle's  radius,  depends  on  the  elevation  of 
the  point  from  which  observation  is  being  m»de 
Thus  at  an  altitude  of  100  ft  the  distance  is  c  14 
nu.  if  obstructions  are  disregarded  and  refraction 
is  allowed  for  This  distance  varies  as  the  square 
root  of  the  height  of  the  observer.  The  sensible 
horizon,  referred  to  in  astronomy,  is  a  plane  tan- 
gent to  the  earth  at  the  point  of  observation.  Tho 
true,  rational,  or  geometrical  horizon  is  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  sensible  horizon  which  passes 
through  the  earth's  venter,  In  geology,  horizon 
refers  to  sedimentary  deposits  of  a  certain  pefiod, 
usually  marked  by  characteristic  foauils. 

facMpflf*!, 


Horaah  (hdr'mu)  IHeb., -devoted,  accursed),  un- 
identified city,  extreme  8  Palestine,  earlier  called 
Zephatb.  Here  the  invading  Jews  were  defeated 
by  the  Canaamtes  Later  the  Jews  destroyed  it 
Num  14  45,  21  3,  Deut  1  44,  .Ionium  12  14,  15  30; 
10.4;  Judges  1.17,  1  Bam  30  HO 

hormone  (hor'mSn),  chemical  substance  formed  in 
one  part  of  the  body  and  carried  in  the  blood  stream 
to  other  organs  or  tissues,  influencing  and  coor- 
dinating their  activity  Such  substances  are  se- 
oreted  by  the  various  ductless  glands — the  thyroid, 
parathyroid,  adrenal,  pituitary,  thymus,  ovary, 
tetitis,  and  pancreas  Bee  al«o  GLAND 

Hormuz  (hor'muz",  hormcwa')  or  Ormuz  (dr'muz", 
ormfiSz'),  inland,  off  S  Iran,  in  the  Strait  of  Hormuz 
between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of  Oman 
The  town  of  Hormuz,  originally  built  on  the  main- 
land, was  moved  to  the  inland  at  the  tune  of  the 
invasion  of  Jenghus  Khan  It  was  taken  by  the 
Portuguese  under  Afonso  de  Albuquerque  in  1607 
and  held  by  them  after  1515  It  then  had  great 
importance  but  later  declined 

Horn,  Philip  de  Montmorency,  count  of-  nee  HOORN, 

PHILIP  DE  MoNTMOBENCY,  POUNT  OF 

horn,  oigan  projecting  from  the  head  of  an  animal 
and  used  chiefly  in  offense  and  defence  Among 
mammals  there  are  three  mam  types  of  horns 
Those  of  cattle,  sheep,  buffalo,  musk  oxen,  Old 
World  antelopes,  and  related  animals  have  hollow, 
permanent,  unbranrhed  horns  containing  keratin 
Each  horn  overlies  a  bonv  eoie  which  grown  on  the 
nkull  The  branched  horns  of  the  DKBH  famih 
are  known  as  antlers,  are  comported  of  true  bone, 
and  are  usually  shed  annually  Those  of  the  I>KON<>- 
HOHN  have  characteristics  of  both  the  bovine  and 
deer  types  Rhinoceros  horns  ate  derived  entirely 
from  the  epidermis  of  the  skin  of  the  snout  and  are 
probably  modified  hairs  Hoi  us  have  l>een  used 
for  many  purposes,  such  as  drinking  vessels  ami 
trumpets  Home  of  out  earliest  art  (from  the  time 
of  the  cave  man)  has  come  down  to  us  pieser\ed 
on  nieces  of  horn  In  religion  and  art,  horns  svm- 
bohze  power  (Jor  48  25)  The  "horns  of  the  altar" 
(Amos  }  14),  the  four  corner  projections,  syrn- 
Iwhzed  divmo  protection 

horn,  brass  wind  instrument   HOC  FRENCH  HORN 

Horn,  Cape,  headland,  1,391  ft  high,  S  Chile  south- 
ernmost point  of  Houth  \nienea,  in  the  archrpelago 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego  It  was  discovered  and  first 
rounded  by  Willeni  Sc houten  on  Jan  29,  1616,  and 
named  after  Hoorn  m  the  Netherlands  Lashing 
storms  and  strong  curients  made  '  rounding  the 
Horn"  one  of  the  great  hazaids  of  Bailing-ship 
davs  See  Felix  Rieserrberg  Cape  Horn  (1939) 

Hornaday,  William  Temple  (hor'mida).  1854-1937, 
American  naturalist,  b  Plamheld,  Ind  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Iowa  State  College  continued  his  studv 
of  zoology  and  muscology  m  Km  ope,  and  was  chief 
taxideinmt  (1882-90)  of  the  U  S  National  Mu- 
seum As  the  first  director  ( 189fi-l92n)  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Park  and  as  an  author,  Hornadav 
was  a  leader  in  wildlife  conservation  His  book 
Extermination  of  the  American  Hiton  (18K7)  helped 
to  save  the  bison  from  extinction  His  works  in- 
clude also  the  classic  4meiiran  \atnral  History 
(1904),  hooks  on  wild  animals,  and  Thirty  Yuirs 
War  for  Wild  Life  (1931) 

hornbeam    see  IRONWOOD 

hornbook,  a  primer  of  a  kind  in  use  from  the  15th  to 
the  18th  cent  On  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  parch- 
ment or  paper  the  mutter  to  ho  learned  was  written 
01  printed,  ovei  the  sheet,  tor  its  protection,  a 
transparent  sheet  of  horn  was  placed,  and  the  two 
were  fastened  to  a  thin  board,  which  usually  pro- 
jected to  form  a  handle,  perforated  so  that  the 
hornbook  might  be  attached  to  a  girdle  The 
matter  printed  or  written  included  the  alphabet 
in  capitals  and  small  letteis  and  other  material, 
varying  in  different  specimens,  such  a*  numerals 
and  the  Lord's  Praver  Sometimes  the  base  and 
handle  were  made  of  metal,  stone,  or  ivory  and 
had  letters  carved  or  cast  on  1hem  Bee  A  W 
Tuer,  History  of  the  Hornhook  (2  vols  ,  1896) 

Horncastle,  urban  district  (pop  .1,496),  in  the  Parts 
of  Lmdsey,  Lincolnshire,  England,  E  of  Lincoln  and 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Bain  arid  Waring  river* 
It  IH  famous  for  the  August  horsefair  described 
by  George  Borrow  in  The  Romany  Rye  There  aie 
remains  of  a  Roman  wall 

HOTDC,  Richard  Henry,  or  Richard  Hengist  Horn*, 
1808-84,  English  poet  He  served  m  me  Mexican 
navy  and  later  as  conrmnsionei  of  crown  lands  in 
Australia  He  edited  the  Monthly  Repontiory  (1886- 
37)  and  contributed  to  other  periodicals  His  chief 
work,  the  epic  poem  Orvm  (1843),  was  followed  by 
A  New  fipint  of  the  Age  (1844),  written  with  Robert 
Bell  and  Elizabeth  Barrett,  later  Mrs  Browning 
(his  correspondence  with  Miss  Barrett  was  pub- 
lished m  1877)  Among  his  tragedies  are  Cosmo  dc 
Medici  and  The  Death  of  Marlowe  (both  1837)  In 
1846,  under  the  pseudonym  Mrs.  Fairatair,  he 
wrote  two  stones  for  children,  The  Good-natured 
Bear  and  Memoir  a  nf  a  London  Doll 

horned  toad,  a  lizard,  several  species  of  which  live  m 
the  deserts  of  the  SW  United  States  and  Mexico 
The  body  is  from  3  to  5  in  long,  broad  and  flat- 
tened; it  has  a  vhort  thin  tail  and  short  legs.  There 
are  spmes  on  the  head  and  some  of  the  scales  on 
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the  sides  and  back  are  largo  and  sharp.  Horned 
lizards  are  protectively  colored,  usually  m  dull 
grays  and  browns  They  eat  insects  When  alarmed 
some  species  can  eject  a  thin  jet  of  blood  from  the 
eve  The  >oung  hatch  from  the  female's  body 

Hornell  (h&rnoT),  city  (pop  15,049),  8  N  Y  ,  on  the 
Camsteo  and  S  of  Rochester,  settled  1789,  me  as 
a  village  1852,  as  a  city  1888  It  has  railroad  shops, 
and  its  varied  manufactures  me  lude  woodwork  and 
«lk  products 

hornet  see  WASP 

Home  Tooke,  John:  see  TOOKE,  JOHN  HORNB 

Homey,  Karen,  1885-,  American  psychiatrist,  b 
Germany,  M  D  Umv  of  Berlin,  1913  She  mar- 
ried Osc  ar  Homey  m  1909  Previous  to  her  arrival 
(1932)  m  the  United  States,  she  was  sec  retary  of 
the  Berlin  Psyc  hoanalvtic  Institute,  where  she 
taught  for  12  years  Associate  director  (1942  .34) 
of  the  Chicago  Institute  for  Psychoanalysis,  Hor- 
nev  then  c  ame  to  New  York,  where  she  lectured  at 
the  New  Ht  hool  for  Hoc  ml  Research  Her  deviation 
from  orthodox  Freudian  analysis,  by  assigning  so- 
c  tal  factors  a  more  important  place  in  the  produc- 
tion of  neurosis  than  biologic  al  ones,  reunited  in 
her  becoming  (1941)  founder  and  dean  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Psychoanalysis  These  en- 
vironmental disturbanc  es  c  ause  what  she  calls  the 
basic  anxietv,  which  forces  tho  individual  to  ftnd 
new  ways  of  coping  with  his  problems  The  new 
methods  are  neurotic  in  that  thev  are  of  a  compul- 
sive or  rigid  nature  Her  works  include  The  Vew- 
rottc  Personality  of  Our  Time  (19.17),  Self-Armlyvui 
(1942),  and  Our  Inner  ConflKt*  (1945) 

Horniman,  Annie  Elizabeth  Frederick*,  1800-1937, 
English  theatncal  manager  She  built  and  man- 
aged the  ABHLY  THK\TRE,  Dublin,  for  the  Irish  Na- 
tional Theatre  Society  in  1904,  acquired  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  Manchester,  England,  in  1908,  which 
she  operated  successf ull  v  for  14  yearn,  and  from 
1912  to  1913  managed  the  Court  Theatre  London 
A  pioneer  in  modern  English  drama,  she  was  tho 
first  to  produce  and  direct  mam  of  the  plays  of 
Hyitge,  Yeats,  O'Casey,  Lady  Gregory,  ( ialsworthv , 
and  others  See  Lady  Gregory,  Our  fnah  Theatre 
(191.1),  W  G  tav  and  Catherine  Carswell,  The 
Fays  oftht  AH>ty  Thtatrc  (19  }5) 

hornpipe,  English  folk  dance  known  since  the  loth 
cent, when  it  obtained  its  name  from  tho  wind 
instrument  which  accompanied  it  The  hornpipes 
of  the  17th  and  18th  cent  ha\e  moderate  ,{-2  time 
and  4-4  time  As  a  solo  dance  it  was  popular  with 
sailors,  who  performed  it  with  folded  arms  and 
numerous  gestures  and  steps  The  hornpipe  ap- 
pears in  the  works  of  Purcell  and  Handel 

Hornsby,  Rogers,  1890-,  \mcnc  an  rjaseball  player 
and  manager,  b  Winters  Texas  He  started  m 
major-league  baseball  in  1915  as  a  shortstop  for 
the  St  Louis  Cardinals  and  later  (1920)  bee  ame  a 
second  baseman  He  was  the  National  League 
batting  champion  seven  times  (1920-25,  1928)  and 
in  1924  had  a  hatting  average  of  424,  which  is  still 
the  major-league  record  for  the  20th  cent  As 
manager  (1925-20)  of  the  Cardmah,  "Rajah" 
Hornsby  led  the  team  to  the  pennant  and  world- 
series  v  i<  tones  m  1926  He  was  traded  to  the  New 
York  Giants  in  1927  and  then  was  player-manager 
wrth  the  Boston  Braves  (1928)  and  Chicago  Cubs 
(193O  .32)  After  another  short  stay  with  the  Car- 
dinals in  19  JJ,  Hornsbv  went  over  to  the  American 
League  as  manager  (1933-37)  of  the  8t  Louis 
Browns  V  right-handed  hitter,  he  maintained  a 
record  358  lifetime  batting  average  m  19  years 
He  was  voted  the  most  valuable  plaver  m  1926  and 
1928  and  was  elected  in  1942  to  the  National  Base- 
ball Hall  of  lame 

Hornsey,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  95  523, 
1947  estimated  pop  99.280).  Middlesex,  England 
It  is  a  residential  suburb  NW  of  London 

horology  (horcVluje),  the  science  of  measuring  time 
and  of  the  construction  of  instruments  for  its 
measurement  or  recording  Early  measurements 
of  the  passage  of  time  were  based  on  observations 
of  seasonal  c  yc  les  and  of  the  apparent  motion  of 
celestial  bodies  Shorter  intervals  were  measured 
by  observing  the  shadow  cast  by  an  upright  objec  t , 
•the  shadow  clock  and  the  st'NurAL  were  probably 
the  first  devices  construe  ted  Later  came  the  HOCR- 
cn.ASS  and  the  c  LEPSYDR  v  and  final" !>  tho  c  r  oc  K  and 
the  WATCH  The  setting  of  timepieces  depends  on 
astronomical  observations  with  transit  telewopeh 
Synchronization  is  achieved  by  corrections  (ebpe- 
ciall}  for  longitude)  based  on  nautical  or  other 
tables  or  by  time  signals  sent  electrically  from  the 
Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  or  from  the  U  8 
Naval  Observatory 

Horonaim  (hoiSnalm)  {Heb.—two  caveinsj,  un- 
Icxated  Moabite  town  Isa  155,  Jer  488,5,34 

Horonite  (h6'r&-,  h6'r6-)    see  SANBALLAT 

horoscope   see  ASTROLOOY 

Horowitz,  Vladimir  (ho'r6wlts).  1904-,  Russian- 
American  pianist,  b  Kiev,  studied  at  the  Kiev 
Conservatory  He  made  his  European  debut  in 
1925,  and  his  American  debut  in  1928  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Possessing  remarkable  tech- 
nical vwtuosity,  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  pianists  in  the  'United  States  He  is  the 
son-in-law  of  Toecamm 

Horrockt  or  Horror,   Jeremiah  (both    ho'ruks), 
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16177-1641,  English  astronomer  He  made  tho 
first  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus.  Hw 
Venus  vn  sole  vita,  which  narrates  this  experience, 
was  printed  bv  Hovohus  in  1002  The  transit  oc  - 
currod  on  Nov  24,  1639,  Horrocks  watched  the 
small  shadow  of  the  planet  move  part  way  aero^s 
the  disk  of  light  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  where  the 
sun's  image  was  focused  through  a  telescope  ad- 
justed to  an  aperture  in  the  shutter  Other  frag- 
ments of  his  works  besides  the  Venus  were  edited 
bv  John  Wallw  (1672)  From  his  observations 
I  lorroc  ks  estimated  more  correctly  than  any  one 
else  had  yet  done  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  tho 
earth 

Horsa    seo  HF.VOIKT  AND  HORS* 

horse.  The  horse  family  (Equidae)  is  now  repre- 
sented bv  one  genus  only  (Equu«),  which  includes 
the  horse,  the  ASM,  and  the  IUUK  t  The  QUACKIA. 
of  this  genus,  became  extinct  in  1872  The  horse 
family,  the  rhinoceros  family,  and  the  tapir  family 
are  believed  to  l>e  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor  with  five  toes  on  each  foot  and  with  the 
middle  too  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  leg  In 
the  horse  genus,  the  other  toes  have  disappeared 
or  have  become  vestigial,  the  foot  being  now  what 
was  once  tho  middle  ono  of  five  toes  The  horse's 
hoof  corresponds  to  tho  nail  of  man's  big  fingtM 
or  third  toe  Tho  horse  genus  is  descended  from 
the  Eohippus  genus  of  the  hoc  KM.  KPOCH,  about 
45,000,000  years  ago  The  Koluppus  (e"6iu"pux) 
|Gr  ,  »dawu  horse]  wa«  about  11  in  high,  or  about 
tho  size  of  a  fox  It  had  four  toes  on  each  front 
foot  and  three  toes  on  each  hind  foot  Its  home  was 
the  region  that  is  now  the  Great  Plains  of  North 
America  Similar  animals  of  the  horse  family 
lived  in  the  Old  Woild  at  the  same  time  The*e 
became  extinct  The  development  through 
45,000,000  years  from  Eohippn*  to  Equus  occurred 
in  North  America  Fossil  bones  show  the  develop- 
ment through  various  stages  to  larger  size  and 
to  the  foot  of  one  toe  that  is  now  characteristic 
of  the  genus  Equus  While  hordes  essentially  like 
modern  horses  m  sue  and  structure  developed  in 
North  America,  they  became  extinct  here  about 
the  time  when  the  Indians  first  reached  this  coib- 
tment  Whether  the  Indians  ever  saw  the»e  horses 
is  not  known  Such  horses  were  then  also  in  the 
Old  World,  to  which  thev  are  believed  to  have 
crossed  bv  some  land  bridge  that  once  connected 
the  two  hemispheres  There  is  no  evidence  to  ex- 
plain why  horses  did  not  survive  in  America  An 
adequate  explanation  is  not  found  in  the  presence 
of  carnivorous  animals  or  in  a  change  in  climate 
Tho  best  guess  mav  be  that  the  horses  were  at- 
tacked bv  somo  disease  to  which  they  had  not 
developed  resistance  In  the  Old  World,  several 
kinds  of  horses  were  hunted  by  men  of  the  Old 
Stone  Ago  (Paleolithic  period) ,  around  the  cam}) 
site  of  Solutre\  in  France,  the  bones  of  about  a 
hundred  thousand  horses  have  been  found  The 
condition  of  the  bones  gives  evidence  that  the 
horses  were  eaten  Horses  are  among  the  game 
animals  of  which  Old  Stone  Age  men  made  like- 
nesses by  drawing,  engraving,  and  modeling  The 
horse  yvas  one  of  the  last  animals  to  be  domesti- 
cated Probably  it  was  first  tamed  bv  nomads  of 
central  Asia  who  taught  uses  of  tamed  horses, 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  the  Chinese  and  to 
peoples  of  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Europe  lu 
farm  work,  the  horse  did  not  supersede  the  ox  until 
the  19th  cent  The  first  uses  of  the  domesticated 
horse  wore  in  hunting  arid  in  war  The  clumsy  ox- 
cart with  solid  wheels  was  not  suited  to  the  horae 
and  the  light  chariot  with  8poked  wheels  was  de- 
vised The  horse  gieatly  increased  the  distance 
over  which  military  operations  could  be  conducted 
It  was  instrumental  in  founding  and  controlling 
empires  The,  chariot  was  followed  bv  a  wide  range 
of  horse-drawn  vehicles,  from  the  racing  sulky  <o 
the  coach  and  the  CONEBTOGA  WACTON  Rider* 
of  horses  rode  bareba«k  and  on  wtddlecloths  before 
the  s  \DULK  and  the  STIRRUP  were  invented  The 
different  types  of  domestic  horses  are  believed  to 
result  partly  from  the  dominance  in  them  of  corre- 
sponding types  of  wild  horses  The  wild  forest 
horse  of  Europe  was  relatively'  large,  and  the 
modern  draft  breeds  probably  arc  hi«  descendants 
A  more  slender  and  swift  wild  horse  was  pi  ob&Wv 
the  dominant  ancestor  of  the  Arabian  and  the 
racing  hoi  ses  The  Shetland  and  some  other  pome* 
are  believed  to  be  descendants  of  wild  ponies 
Heavy  horses  were  used  as  chargers  bv  medieval 
knights,  to  whose  weight  wax  added  the  weight  of 
armoi  and  whose  lance  WA*  more  effective  if  the 
knight's  horbe  was  heavy  Modern  draft  horses 
no  doubt  owe  much  of  then  ciuahtj  to  the  breed- 
ing of  chargers  in  the  Middle  Ages  The  best- 
known  draft  horse  of  England  is  the  Shire  A 
lighter  English  diaft  horse  is  the  Suffolk,  bred  for 
use  on  farms  and  seldom  nent  to  cities  Other  draft 
breedh  vary  in  color,  but  the  Suffolk  is  regular! \ 
chestnut  The  Clydesdale,  of  Scotland.  IB  heaviei 
than  the  Suffolk  but  lighter  than  the  Shire  The 
Clydesdale,  like  the  Shire,  has  a  "feather,"  a  shock 
of  long  hair,  at  the  fetlock  The  Belgian  ranks  with 
the  Shire  in  weight  Its  docility  and  its  freedom 
from  feathei  aie  among  the  characteristics  that 
have  made  it  popular  in  America  By  far  the  moot 
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popular  draft  breed  in  America  IB  the  Percheron,     computed  by  dividing  b>  33,000  the  product  of  the   Horthy  de  Nagybanya,  Nicholas  (hdr't?  du  nd'dyu- 
of  French  origin    It  is  a  heavy  horse,  though  lighter     length  of  the  stroke  (in  feet),  the  area  of  the  piston      ba"ny&),  Hung   Nagybdnyai  Horthy  MikJAs  (nn"- 
1    -'  - -     *  '~  r  kjdsh),  1868T>  liurigarian  admiral  and  statesman. 


(in  inches),  the  steam  pressure  (in  pounds  per 
square  inch),  and  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute  For  the  double-action  steam  engine,  the 


than  the  Shire  or  the  Belgian    Its  legs,  like  those  of 
the  Belgian  and  the  Suffolk,  aie  free  from  feather 

Its  walk  and  trot  are  faster  than  those  of  other      _._     —  

draft  breeds    This  quality  is  attributed  to  an  ad-  figure  obtained  as  above  13  doubled 

mixture  of  Arabian  blood     The  Arab  and  the  horse  racing,  see  RACING 

thoroughbred    are   piimanlv   saddle   horses,    the  horse-radish,  perennial  herb  (Armoracia  rusticana 

special  use  of  the  thoroughbred  being  ui  running  or  Radicula  armoracia},  native  to  central  and  S 


races  The  American  saddle  horse  is  distinguished 
foi  its  easy  gaits  rather  than  its  speed  Jumping 
fences  and  ditches  is  leqwred  of  the  hunter  The 
Morgan  shows  gieat  endurance  as  a  saddle  horse 
Typical  of  light-harness  horses  aie  the  trotter 
ana  the  pacer  The  two  aie  not  shaiplv  differ- 
entiated Tvpual  heavy-harness  horses  are  the 
Cleveland  Bay,  the  French  coach  horse,  and  the 
German  coach  horse  The  hackney  is  a  heavj- 
harness  horse  valued  especially  for  its  style  The 
favorite  pon>  is  the  Shetland,  best  known  as  u 
children's  pet  All  wild  horses  now  living  are  de- 
scended from  tame  horses  except  Przhevalsky's 
horse  (see  TARPAN),  found  only  in  the  desert  of 
Gobi  The  wild  horse  of  the  Gieat  Plains,  known 
as  the  MUSTANO,  is  descended  from  horses  that  es- 
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Europe  (where  it  has  long  been  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens) and  naturalized  in  many  parts  of  America 
It  is  grown  mainl  v  for  its  roots,  which  in  olden  times 
\\ere  used  medicinally,  particularly  as  an  anti- 
scorbutic Today  the  roots  make  a  popular  condi- 
ment and  are  usually  grated  and  mixed  with 
vinegar  to  make  a  &auce  or  relish  for  moats  and  sea 
food  Horse-iadish  is  propagated  fiom  root  cut- 
tings, as  it  does  not  make  seed  It  is  hard  to  erad- 
icate, since  the  whole  root  sends  out  buds  The 
lively  pungency  of  the  root  is  caused  by  its  volatile 
oil,  which  resembles  mustaid  oil  It  is  stimulating, 
exciting  the  action  of  the  stomach  and  promoting 
secietions  The  wilted  foliage  ma\  be  used  as  a 
poultice  to  relieve  toothache  and  facial  neuralgia 
An  old  name  for  it  is  German  mustard  See  Pro- 


caped from  Spanish  exploiers  and  conquerors    The     ductwn  and  Preparation  of  Horse-radish  (U  S  Dept 

breed  of  horses  with  the  longest  record  is  the  Aia-     of  Agriculture,  Leaflet  129) 

bian     Its  blood  is  dominant  m  the  modern  racing    horseshoe.    Tho  horseshoe,  commonly  of  iton  or 


breeds  The  importation  of  Arabian  horses  to 
America  began  before  the  Revolutionary  War 
The  gray  horse  used  b>  George  Washington  during 
that  war  was  half  Arabian  See  also  MULF  ,  RAC  ING, 


steel,  vanes  from  the  light  plate  \vorn  by  race 
horses  to  the  hea vj  shoo  with  shai  p  calks  worn  by 
horses  of  logging  camps  in  drawing  heavy  loads 
ovei  roads  of  ice  The  earliest  extant  shoe  dates 


He  commanded  the  Austro-Hungarian  fleot  in  the 
First  World  War  After  Bela  KUN  soued  (1919) 
power  in  Hungary,  the  counterrevolutionist  gov- 
ernment put  Horthy  in  command  of  its  forces 
When  the  Rumanian  forces  that  had  defeated  Kun 
evacuated  Budapest  (Nov  ,  1919),  Horthy  entered 
it  and  in  1920  was  made  regent  and  head  of  the 
state  He  checked  two  attempts  (March  and  Oct , 
1921)  of  Emperor  CHARLEH  I  to  regain  his  throne 
in  Hungary— once  by  pei  suasion  and  once  by 
armed  foice  Chatles  was  then  formally  baired 
from  tho  thione,  and  Horthy  found  himself  regent 
of  a  kingless  kingdom  A  nationalist  and  distinctly 
inclined  toward  the  right,  he  guided  Hungary 
through  the  years  between  the  two  world  wars,  but 
left  the  actual  management  of  government  to  his 
premiers,  notably  Stephen  BKTHLEN  and  Julius 
GOMHOS  His  influence  diminished  after  the  death 
(1936)  of  Gombos  Tho  succeeding  premiers, 
Koloman  Daranyi  (1936-38),  Bela  Imredy  (1938- 
39),  and  Paul  TKLEKI  (1939-41),  brought  Hungar> 
into  the  \vis,  and  after  Teleki's  suicide  Hungary 
entered  the  Second  Woild  Wai  Despite  Horthy's 
opposition,  German  troops  occupied  Hungary  m 
March,  1941  When  Russian  troops  entered  Hun- 
gary, Horthy  sent  an  armistice  commission  to  Mos- 
cow and  announced  (Oct ,  1944)  the  surrender 
of  Hungary  The  Germans  immediately  forced 
Horthy  to  countei  mand  his  order  and  to  resign  He 


RIDING     See  C    S    Plumb,   Types  and  Bieeds  of  from  tho  6th  cent  BC    A  hoiseshoe  used  by  the  fled  to  Bay  ana,  whore  he  was  captured  (1945)  by 
Farm   Animals   (1906),   C     W     Gay,   Productive  Romans  was  a  leather  boot  with  a  metal  plate  at  American  troops     Released  several  months  later, 
Horse  Husbandry  (1914) ,  National  Geographic  Mag-  the  tx>ttom    Befoie  the  ady  ent  of  motor  vehicles,  he  retired  to  a  country  house  near  Munich 
aztne,  Nov  ,  1923,  P  D  Stong,  Homes  and  Amen-  shoeing  horspn  was  an  important  trade,  often  com-  horticulture  (h&r'tJktil*chur)  (Latin  hortus- garden], 
cans  (1939),  Arthur  Vernon,  The  History  and  Ro-  bmed  with  general  blacksrnithmg    Often  the  horse- 
ice  of  the  Horse  (1939),  Margaret  Cabell  Self,  shoer's  skill  cuied  lameness,  and  before  veterinary 


The  Horseman's  Encyclopedia  (1946),  R   M    Den- 
hardt,  The  Horse  of  the  Americas  (1947) 

Horse  Cave,  town  (pop  1,278),  S  Ky  ,  just  E  of 
Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  It  is  a  tourist  cen- 
ter in  a  farm  area  Hidden  River  Cave  lies  undei  a 
part  of  the  town  .  ... 

horse  chestnut,  handsome  deciduous  tree  (Aesculus  Horseshoe  Bend  see  WEATHKRFORD,  WILLIAM 
hippocaatanum),  native  to  the  Mediterranean  re-  horseshoe  crab  see  KING  CRAB 
gion  but  widely  planted  elsewhere  as  an  ornamental  horsetail,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Equmetum,  related 
and  shade  tree  It  has  long  pyramidal  clusters  of  to  the  ferns  and  club  mosses  The  early  geologic 
flowers,  usually  white  but  in  one  variety  salmon  predecessors  of  horsetails  were  of  ten  lai  go  and  tree- 


medicine  became  a  piofession  the  horseshoer,  01 
farriei,  treated  horse*,  for  all  their  diseases  The 
horseshoe  is  an  emblem  and  talisman  of  good  luck 
Horseshoes  are  often  used  as  QUOITS,  the  game  of 
pitching  them,  also  called  horseshoes,  is  popular  in 
the  United  States 


colored,  and  sometimes  double  The  nuts,  some- 
what resembling  chestnuts,  are  regarded  aw  poison- 
ous The  horse  chestnut  belongs  to  the  same  genus 
as  the  B0CKFYK 

horsefly,  large,  hairy  fly  of  strong,  swift  flight,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Tabamdae  It  is  a  common 
pest  of  stock  and  sometimes  of  humans  Some 
horseflies  transmit  diseases  The  male  hoisefly 
drinks  the  nectar  of  flowers  but  the  female  sucks 
blood  as  well  There  are  nearly  200  North  Ameri- 


like  and  contributed  to  coal  deposits  Horsetails  of 
today  somewhat  resemble  rushes  and  have  jointed 
aerial  stems,  usually  hollow,  and  small  scaly  leaves 
The  fertile  shoots  have  conelike  structures  at  the 
top  which  bear  the  spores  The  field  horsetail  and 
others  produce  also  steiile  shoots  with  whoils  of 
narrow  branches  There  is  an  alternation  of  gcnei  a- 
tions  in  hoisetails  somewhat  similai  to  that  of  the 
fern  Coarse  textuied  from  the  presence  of  silica, 
the  shoots  wore  formeilj  utilized  for  scouring 


can  species  of  the  genus  Tabanus,  to  which  the      purposes,  whence  the  name  scouring  tush     Many, 
i 1 *i.~  common  mourning  hoise-      if  not  all,  of  the  horsetails  are  poisonous  to  horses, 


larger  species,  such  as  the 

fly,    belong      The   genus 

smaller  horseflies,  some  of  which  attack  man    The 

deer  flies  belong  to  this  group    Horseflies  aie  most 

abundant  m  hot  weather     The  eggs  are  laid  on 

plants  or  stones  close  to  water     The  piedaceous 

larvae  are  wholly  or  partly  aquatic 

horsehair  worm   see  HAIRWORM 

Horseheads,  village  (pop  2,570).  S  N  Y  ,  N  of  El- 
mira,  settled  1789,  me  1837  Bricks  and  optical 
goods  are  made  here 

horse  latitudes,  two  belts  of  calms  about  the  earth 
between  the  trade  winds  and  the  prevailing  westei- 
lies,  at  about  35°  N  and  30°  8,  sometimes  called  the 
tropical  belts  of  calms  in  distinction  fiom  the  equa- 
torial belt  of  calms  or  DOLDRUMS  The  horse  lati- 
tudes are  characterized  by  high  baiometnc  pies- 
sure,  descending  air,  low  humidity,  light  variable 
winds,  frequent  calms,  and  doudlessness,  condi- 
tions are  like  those  in  the  center  of  an  ANTICYCLONE 

horse  mackerel,  name  applied  to  various  large  fishes, 
especially  to  the  tuna  and  the  bluefish 

horse  nettle,  prickly  perennial  NiuHTHHADt, 


lus    Chrysops   includes    the    Horsham    (h6r'Hhum),    urban   district    (1931    pop 

—         H.580,  1943  estimated  pop    14,700),  Sussex  West, 

England,  near  the  source  of  the  A  run  It  irt  a  mar- 
ket town  The  Causeway,  an  old  cobbled  street, 
has  early  Tudor,  Elizabethan,  and  Stuart  houses 
"Field  Place,"  birthplace  of  Shelley,  is  near  Hor- 
sham has  engineering  works  and  mnkes  shoes  arid 
farm  machinery  Christ's  Hospital  at  West  Hor- 
sham was  transferred  from  London  in  1902 
Horsley,  Samuel,  1733-1806,  English  prelate,  noted 
as  scientist  and  controversialist  He  became  bishop 
of  St  Davids  in  1788,  of  Rochester  m  1793,  and 
of  St  Asaph  in  1802  Science  was  the  held  m  which 
he  first  was  widel\  known  In  1767  he  was  elected 


.  iltivation  of  plants  for  01  nament  and  use,  a  branch 
of  agriculture  which  includes  flowet,  fruit,  and 
vegetable  growing  and  landscape  gardening  It  is 
an  ancient  art  known  to  prehistoric  peoples  and  to 
Eastein  and  Wes>toin  civilizations  Foinml  garden- 
ini^  developed  fiist  in  the  irrigated  regions  of  the 
Orient,  as  in  Egypt,  where  land  was  planted  in 
legular  patterns  to  make  the  most  of  artificially 
distributed  wiitei  Horticulture  in  Western  Km  ope 
received  a  great  impetus  when  the  Ciusaders  re- 
turned with  ideas  gathered  from  Eastern  gardens 
The  wonderful  gaideas  of  China,  \vhero  the  art  IK 
very  old,  have  fuimshed  inspnation  and  new  plants 
to  Western  gutdeners  foi  several  centimes  In  the 
New  World,  gardonmn  was  practiced  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale  bv  the  ancient  Indians  (us  in  Mexico), 
who  had  tropical  herb,  lose,  lock,  and  otliei  special 
gaidens  long  before  the  atmal  of  the  white  man 
With  the  increase  in  the  vaiioties  of  cultivated 
plants,  with  inipioyem^nts  m  toolb,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tHi'viiER  and  the  GKHSMIOLSF, 
and  with  the  extension  of  commercial  flowci  grow- 
ing and  MVHKbi  GAiim  NINC,  horticulture  has  be- 
come a  voiy  complex  science,  and  the  OARDKN  has 
developed  such  specialized  forms  as  ^tho  HOCK 
GARDEN,  tho  window  garden  and  aquatic  and  cac- 
tus gaidens  Knowledge  of  good  hortu  ultutal  prac- 
tices is  disseminated  in  the  United  States  by 
various  bureaus  of  the  ITS  Dept  of  Agnculture, 
by  the  state  experiment  stations,  by  agricultuial 
and  othei  colleges,  and  by  many  organizations, 
e  g  ,  the  \niei ican  Ho 


•num  carolinenac)  with  white  or  bluish  flowers  le-   Horsley,  Sir  Victor  Alexander  Haden,  1857-1916, 
semblmg  those  of  the  potato     The  berries  are      "     '    '  '  •  -  -    .   . 

01  ange-yellow  and  have  been  used  medicinally  The 
plant,  called  also  sand  bi  ler  and  bull  nettle,  is  native 
to  the  SE  United  States  but  has  become  a  pest  over 


horticultural  So<  iot> ,  the  Horti- 
.Jturiil  Society  ol  New  Yoik,  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultuial  Society,  tho  California  lloiticultural 
Society,  and  the  Colorado  Foiestr>  and  Horti- 
cultural Association  See  E  S  Rohde,  Story  of  the 
Garden  (1933) ,  Richardson  Wright,  Story  of  Garden- 
ing (1938),  James  Bush-Brown  and  Louise  Bush- 

_.  ... Broyvn,  America's  Garden  Book  (1939),  Montague 

fellow  of  the  Rojal  Society,  of  which  he  was  for  Free, Gardening (1947), Woman's HomeCompamon, 
many  years  a  secretary  Horsley  completed  an  Garden  Hook  (1947),  Taylor's  Encyclopedia,  of  Gai- 
edition  of  Sn  Isaac  Newton's  woiks  m  1785,  but  dening.  Horticulture,  and  Landscape  Design  (1948) 
he  is  particularly  remembered  for  the  controversy  Horton,  city  (pop  2,872),  NE  Kansas,  NNE  of  To- 
(c  1783-1790)  with  Joseph  Priestley  concerning  the  peka,  founded  1886,  me  1887  It  has  railway  work- 
doctrine  of  Christ's  mcai  nation  His  books  include  shops  and  is  in  an  ai  ea  growing  coi  n  and  apples 
mathematical  and  theological  works  See  biog-  Horton,  river  in  the  Mackenzie  dint ,  Northwest 
raphy  by  H  Horsley  Jebb  (1909)  Territories,  rising  N  of  Great  Beat  Lake,  flowing 

lorsley,  Sir  Victor  Alexander  Haden,  1857-1916,      northwest  for  275  mi  ,  and  emptying  into  Franklin 
English  surgeon  and  neurologist     A  specialist  in      Bay  of  the  Beaufort  Sea 

the  surgery  of  the  ductless  glands  and  the  nervous   Horns  (ho'rus),  son-god,  one  of  tho  great  gods  of 
system,  he  devised  a  noted  operation  foi  spinal-      EGYPTIAN  RKLIOION    He  was  frequently  identified 


much  of  the  country 
Horsens  (hdr'suns).  city  (pop   32,400),  E  Jutland, 


cord  tumor  He  wrote  Functions  of  the  Marginal 
Convolutions  (1884)  and,  with  others,  Experiments 
upon  the  Functions  of  the  Cerebral  Cortex  (1888)  and 


Denmark,  a  port  on  Horsens  Fjord,  an  inlet  of  the     Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body  (1907)     See  studies 
Kattegat   A  commercial  and  industrial  center,  it      by  Stephen  Paget  (1919)  and  C   J  Bond  (1939). 

has  textile  mills,  meat-packing  and  dairy  plants,    Horta  (hfir'tu,  Port   6r'tu),  city  (pop.  7,534),  on      

Fayal  island,  one  of  the  AZORES    It  is  the  capital    Horyu-ji   see  NARA. 


and  various  manufactures 

horsepower,  unit  of  POWER,  i  e  ,  of  the  rate  of  doing 
work    The  term  originated  with  James  Watt,  who 


with  Amon  and  Ra  or  He  One  of  the  most  popular 
of  Egyptian  myths  was  that  of  the  vengeance 
wrought  by  Horus  (with  the  help  of  his  mother, 
Isis,  and  the  god  Thoth)  for  the  death  of  his  father, 
OSIRIS.  Especially  m  Rome  he  was  also  worshiped 
as  HAHPOCRATES 


,  . 

of  one  of  the  three  districts  of  the  islands  (Horta   Hosack,  David  (h&'euk),  1769-1835,  American  phy- 
,  named  for  the  city) 


losaCK,  David  (ho  auk),  1769-1835,  American  phy- 

„ ,  —  , .,  sician,  b.  New  York  city,  grad    Princeton,  1789, 

by  experiment  determined  the  amount  of  work  n  Horten  (hdr'tun),  city  (pop   10,964),  Vestfold  co  ,  studied  medicine  under  Samuel  Bard  and  medicine 

horse  could  do  in  a  minute  in  drawing  coal  from  a  SE  Norway,  a  port  on  the  west  side  of  the  Oslo  and  botany  at  Edinburgh     He  established,  where 

coal  pit     The  figure  at  which  he  arrived,  33,000  Fjord     It  is  the  main  Norwegian  naval  base  Rockefeller  Center  now  stands,  the  famous  Elgin 

foot-pounds  per  minute,  is  used  as  a  standard  in  Hortensius,  Qulntus  (kwm'tus  hdrten'shus),  114  Botanical  Garden,  he  was  professor  at  Columbia 

computing  the  power  which  engines  of  various  B  C  -50  B  C  ,  Roman  orator.   An  aristocrat  him-  Univ   and  on  the  first  faculty  of  the  College  of 

kinds  can  generate  For  example,  an  engine  gener-  self,  he  was  the  favorite  lawyer  of  his  party  and  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  was  a  founder  of 


ates  2  hp  when  it  is  doing  66,000  foot-pounds  of     made  his  name  as  defense  counsel  in  tho  bribery 


work  (2x33,000  foot-pounds)  per  minute     A  so- 
called  60-horsepower  engine  is  one  calculated  to  do 


and  peculation  trials  so  frequent  in  Rome    Such  a 
trial  was  that  of  Cams  VKRRES,  whom  Cicero,  his 


Bellevue  Hospital  He  attended  Hamilton  after 
the  duel  with  Burr  In  1826,  with  Valentine  MOTT 
and  others,  he  helped  found  Rutgers  Medical  Col- 


60x33,000 foot-pounds  of  work  per  minute  when  friendly  enemy,  successfully  prosecuted.  Horten-  lege  (no  longer  m  existence)  and  was  its  first  presi- 
workrag  at  full  capacity.  The  horsepower  of  a  sins  was  a  master  of  the  Asiatic  style  of  oratory,  dent  He  wrote  on  medicine  and  botany  and  also 
single-action  reciprocating  steam  engine  can  be  None  of  his  speeches  survives.  memoirs  of  Caspar  Wistar  and  DeWitt  Clinton. 

Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


Houh  (hS'su)  [Heb., -refuge).  1  Temple  doorkeep- 
er 1  Chron  1638,  2610,11,16  S  Unidentified 
city  of  Aflhor  Joshua  10  20. 
Hosanna  (hos&nu)  (perhaps  Heb  ,  -save  now,  cf  Ps 
118  25,28],  reverent  ejaculation,  shouted  by  the 
crowd  on  Jesus'  entrance  to  Jerusalem  on  Palm 
Sunday  Mat  21  9,15,  Mark  11  0,10,  John  12  13 
It  IH  used  in  Christian  worship,  e  g  ,  in  the  SANCTUH 
hose,  covering  foi  the  legs  and  feet  In  early  English 
usage  it  was  a  logging  reaching  the  ankle  or  some- 
times also  covering  the  feet  like  a  clocking  In  N 
Europe  it  developed  from  loose  trousers  into  trvmk 
hose  covering  both  thighs  and  hips,  and  by  the  14th 
cent  tights  had  superseded  unsbaped  garments 
The  word  stocking  did  not  appear  until  the  15th 
cent  when  KNITTING  became  general  Knitted 
hose  were  known  in  Scotland  (1550)  and  from  there 
were  introduced  into  Franco,  whore  Henry  II  is 
said  to  have  worn  (1559)  the  first  silk  hose  Henry 
VIII  of  England  had  knitted  Spanish  hone,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  wore  English-knitted  hose  Frame 
knitting  began  in  England  c  1589  Modern  hosiery 
is  generally  full-fashioned  or  circular-knit  The 
full-fashioned  stocking,  knit  on  a  flat-bed  machine, 
is  started  on  a  logger,  transferred  to  a  footer,  then 
seamed  Stitches  are  dropped  to  shape  the  leg  and 
foot,  the  decreases  indicated  by  fashion  marks  The 
number  of  needles  used  for  1J^  in  of  stocking 
width  indicates  the  gauge  or  fineness  of  construc- 
tion Round-needle  bed,  circular-knit  machines 
are  generally  used  for  men's  and  children's  hose 
and  for  some  of  the  cheaper  grades  for  women 
These  tubular  hose  may  imitate  the  full-fashioned 
with  mock  fashion  marks  and  seams  Hosiery  is 
commonly  piece  dyed  Yarn-dyed  hose  are  known 
as  ingrain  Although  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  rayon 
are  used,  nylon,  because  of  its  strength  and  plas- 
ticity, has  become  the  loading  hosiery  fibei  Since 
nylon  can  be  preset  to  the  desired  shape  by  heat, 
circular-knit  hosiery  is  increasing  in  quality  and 
popularity 

Hosea  (hozcVu)  [Heh  ,* salvation)  or  Osee  (ose'), 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  first  of  the  books  of  the 
Minor  Prophets  It  is  the  prophetic  career  and  ser- 
mons of  a  prophet  of  the  second  half  of  the  8th  cent 
B  C  ,  his  cmbjett  being  the  sins  of  the  northern 
kingdom  of  Israel  The  work  opens  with  tho  proph- 
et commanded  to  marry  a  harlot  and  an  adulteress 
to  show  forth  God's  union  with  Israel  (1  -3),  then 
come  sermons  against  the  apostasy  and  moral  deca- 
dence of  the  people  (4-  9  9) ,  finally,  the  promise 
that  after  punishment  will  come  redemption  (9  10  - 
17,  '10-14)  For  bibliographv,  boo  OLD  TEST\- 
MENT 

Hoseyn-  see  HUSMN 

Hoshaiah  (hS'shal'u)  1  A  loader  at  tho  dedication 
of  the  wall  Nch  1232  2  Father  of  F \AZANIAH  3 

Hoshama  (hn'shumu,  hosha'-),  one  of  the  house  of 
Uavid  1  Chron  3  18 

HoBhea  (hoshe'u)  [Heb  ,=HO*KA]  1  See  JOSHUA  2 
Died  after  722  B  C  ,  last  king  of  Israel  (c  740-722 
H  C  )  He  succeeded  Pekah,  whom  he  murdered 
He  was  a  tributary  of  Assyria,  but  made  the  fatal 
mistake  of  aligning  himself  with  an  Egyptian  cabal 
against  Ins  overlord  (c  728  BC),  who  overran 
Israel  and,  after  a  long  siege,  took  Samaria  (722 
B  C  )  This  was  the  end  of  the  northern  kingdom 
2  Kings  15  .30,17  3  Ruler  of  Ephraim  1  Chron 
27  20  4  One  who  sealed  the  covenant  Neh  10  23 

Hosius  (ho'zheus),  c  255  c  358,  bihhop  of  C6rdoba 
in  Spam,  Catholic  leader  against  ARIANISM  He 
is  said  to  have  died  at  tho  age  of  102  See  NICAEA, 
FIRST  COUNCIL  OF 

Hosmer,  Harnet  Goodhue  (hoz'mui),  1830-1908, 
American  sculptor,  b  Watertown,  Mass  She  lived 
chiofiv  in  Rome,  where  she  produced  graceful  stat- 
ues very  popular  in  her  day  Of  her  spirited  Puck 
30  copies  were  made  Other  works  are  The  bleeping 
Faun,  The  Waking  Faun,  and  Btatnce  Ctnci  (St 
Louis  Mercantile  Library) ,  Zenobta  (Metropolitan 
Mus  ) ,  and  a  statue  of  Thomas  H  Ben  ton  (St 
Loum) 

hospital,  institution  for  the  care  of  tho  sick  which  is 
maintained  through  public  funds,  is  privately  en- 
dowed, or  is  supported  by  both  public  and  private 
funds  Some  hospitals  are  devoted  to  specialized 
services,  c  g  ,  maternity  cases,  contagious  di-.ea.sos, 
neurological  and  psychiatric  cases,  or  cancer  and 
allied  diseases  A  number  are  affiliated  with 
schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry,  with  nurses' 
training  schools,  and  often  with  samtanums  and 
homes  for  convalescence  The  hospital  offers  am- 
bulance service  and  clinics  or  dispensaries  in 
which  patients  of  low-income  groups  receive  medi- 
cal aid  with  little  or  no  charge  In  addition  to  a 
department  of  administration,  hospitals  include  a 
medical  staff  of  internes,  resident  physicians,  and 
attending  physicians;  a  nursing  staff,  dieticians, 
laboratory  technicians  in  bacteriology,  cardiology, 
chemistry,  and  pathology,  an  X-ray  department 
for  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  purposes,  and  fre- 
quently social  workers  The  great  advantage  of  a 
hospital  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community  as 
a  whole  is  derived  from  the  accessibility  of  the 
multiple  services  which  can  be  rendered  there  See 
also  NURSING 

Hospitalers:  see  KNIGHTS  HOSPITALERS 

Host  (Latin, -sacrificial  victim],  in  Roman  Catholic 


910 

practice,  consecrated  wafer  of  the  EUCHARIST.  The 
bread  used  is  pure  white  and  unleavened,  baked  in 
small  disks  The  Hosts  not  consumed  at  MASS  are 
set  aside  especially  for  the  viaticum,  for  the  sick, 
and  for  adoration,  as  at  BENEDICTION  They  are 
kept  in  a  tabernacle  on  an  altar,  a  light,  commonly 
called  a  sanctuary  lamp,  burns  near  by 

hostage  (hcVstfj),  person  delivered  by  a  constituted 
authority  to  another  authority  in  token  of  good 
faith,  so  as  to  guarantee  the  exec  utiori  of  a  treaty 
or  to  vouchsafe  the  loyalty  of  a  city  or  country 
Hostages  might  also  be  ex<  hanged  by  the  contract- 
ing parties  A  hostage  —  usually  a  person  of  conse- 
quence —  was  to  be  treated  according  to  his  rank 
and  as  an  honored  guest,  but  ho  might  be  impris- 
oned or  even  exec  ubed  if  the  agreement  guaranteed 
by  his  person  were  broken  Tho  execution  of 
hostages,  however,  has  always  been  considered  an 
extreme  measure  In  feudal  times  the  behavior  and 
treatment  of  hostages  was  subject  to  a  strict  code 
of  honor  Thus,  when  the  hostages  that  took  tho 
place  of  King  John  II  of  France  as  prisoners  in 
England  escaped,  King  John  felt  bound  in  honor  to 
return  to  captivity  in  England  The  practice  of 
exchanging  hostages  when  concluding  treaties  was 
abandoned  in  the  18th  cent  A  rather  different  but 
equally  am  lent  practice  is  that  of  seizing  civilians 
in  an  occupied  country  in  order  to  insure  tho  de- 
livery of  requisitions,  to  discourage  hostile  acts,  or 
to  take  reprisals  for  hostile  acts  committed  by  un- 
known persons  This  has  been  done  in  almost 
every  war  and  is  countenanced  by  international 
c  ustom  so  long  as  hostages  are  not  cruelly  treated 
or  made  to  pay  for  crimes  committed  by  others 
In  the  Sec  oncl  World  War,  uncounted  thousands  of 
hostagen  wcro  exec  utod  throughout  Europe  by  the 
German  authorities,  who  thus  vainly  hoped  to 
<  rush  resistance  movements  or  to  induce  the  fellow 
c  itizons  of  the  hostages  to  give  information  con- 
c  ormng  the  resistance  fighters  There  was,  of 
course,  no  justification  for  such  measures  in  inter- 
national law,  and  poisons  responsible  for  the  mab- 
sacre  of  hostages  have  since  been  sentenced  as  war 
criminals  In  civil  wars,  the  practice  of  holding 
hostages  is  particularly  frequent  An  illustrious 
vu  tun  of  the  practu  o  was  Georges  Darboy,  arch- 
bishop of  Pans,  exec  uted  during  tho  uprising  of  the 
Commune  of  Pans  in  1871 

Hostos,  Eugemo  Marfa  de  (aooha'nyo  murf-'-i  da 
6'stos),  1839-1903,  Latin  American  philosopher, 
sociologist,  writer,  and  political  and  educational  re- 
former, b  Puerto  Rico,  educated  in  Spain  He 
advocated  a  federation  of  the  Antilles,  including 
Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  the  Dominican  Repubbc, 
and  devoted  his  life  to  socking  tho  political  inde- 
pendence of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  In  Santo 
Domingo  (1879-88).  he  founded  tho  first  normal 
school  and  introduced  advanced  teaching  methods 
As  professor  in  the  Umv  of  Chile,  he  wat.  instru- 
mental in  having  women  admitted  He  is  widely 
known  throughout  Latin  America  as  a  publicist  of 
civic  reforms,  as  a  rationalist  in  ethics  who  believed 
that  "to  be  civilized  and  to  bo  moral  is  the  *>ame 
thing,"  and  as  a  writer  of  nober,  graceful,  and 
didactic  prose  He  wrote  some  50  volumes,  among 
which  are  La  peregnnacidn  de  Bayodn  (1863),  a 
political  novel,  Moial  socvil  (1888),  Lvcciones  dc 
tlerecho  consMuciorml  (1887),  and  a  superb  essay, 
Hamlet  (1873) 

hotbed,  low,  glass-covered  frame  stiucture  for  grow- 
ing plants  in  soil  heated  by  stable  maifure,  steam, 
hot  air  or  water,  or  electricity  The  sides  are  of 
boards,  brick,  or  cement,  and  the  top  may  be 
covered  with  straw  or  burlap  mats  or  shutters  to 
regulate  light  and  temperature  Ventilation  is  an 
important  consideration  The  hotbed,  which  is 
very  like  a  COLD  IRAMK  except  for  the  heated  boil, 
is  used  for  starting  early  such  plants  as  cabbage, 
lettuce,  and  annual  flowers  for  transplanting  later 
or  for  growing  vegetables  and  flowers  out  of  season 

Hotchkiss,  Benjamin  Berkeley,  1826-85,  American 
inventor,  b  \Vatertown,  Conn  Of  his  many  in- 
ventions the  two  best  known  are  his  revolving- 
barrel  machine  gun  (patented  1872),  manufactured 
for  tho  French  army  by  his  Pans  arms  factory  ,  and 
his  magazine  rifle  (design  completed  1875)  The 
rifle  was  long  used  by  U  S  ,  British,  and  French 
armed  forces 

hotel  [Fi  ,  fiom  O  Fr  (original  of  Eng   hostd),  from 


,  , 

Latin  (original  of  Eng  hospital)  ,mguest  place], 
name  applied  since  tho  late  17th  cent  to  an  estab- 
lishment supplying  both  food  and  lodging  to  the 


name 

upplying  b 
public  (see  INN)     In  common  law  of  England  and 


America,  the  hotelkeeper  is  a  public  servant  and 
must  i  ecei  ve  all  proper  persons  The  first  American 
hotels,  successors  to  the  early  inns,  differed  from 
their  European  prototypes  by  charging  a  faxed  fee 
for  food  and  lodging  (American  plan)  For  many 
years  SI  00  per  day  was  the  accepted  pnce  Fraun- 
ces  Tavern  (1762)  and  the  City  Hotel  (1793)  were 
fashionable  resorts  of  early  New  York  The  Tre- 
mont  House,  in  Boston  (1829),  for  years  considered 
the  most  imposing  hotel  in  the  United  States,  was 
rivaled  by  the  Astor,  built  in  New  York  in  1836 
The  St  Charles,  Now  Orleans  (1836).  was  noted 
for  its  Corinthian  portico  The  modern  hotel  in 
America  dates  from  the  early  days  of  railroad 
travel,  when  the  modest  hostelry,  prepared  to  en- 
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tertain  small  groups  of  occasional  guests,  was  forced 
to  become  a  more  commodious  and  efficient  institu- 
tion to  accommodate  tho  great  number  of  travel- 
ing salesmen  Technical  progress  m  the  late  19th 
cent  permitted  the  construction  of  large,  fireproof 
hotels  Newer  hotels  are  built  in  hollow  squares  or 
rectangles  to  give  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
rooms  on  street  or  court  The  recessional  type  of 
building,  prescribed  by  building  laws  in  some  cities, 
affords  a  number  of  roof  gardens  and  balconies 
The  executive  business  of  conducting  a  great  mod- 
ern hotel  requires  the  most  efficient  organization 
In  restaurants,  bars,  grills,  and  special  rooms  the 
modern  hotel  caters  to  the  general  public  as  well 
as  to  its  guests  Hotels  may  be  classed  as  tran- 
sient, residential,  and  resort  hotels,  by  the  clientele, 
as  commercial,  workers',  women's,  or  family  hotels, 
and  as  semi-commercial  hotels  with  club  features, 
such  as  those  maintained  by  the  Y  M  C  A  See 
Lucius  Boomer,  Hotel  Management  (3d  ed  ,  1938) 

Hotham  (hf/tham)  (Heb  , -signet  ring],  descendant 
of  Asher  1  Chron  7  32 

Hothan  (hO'than)  (Hob  , -signet  ring],  father  of  two 
of  David's  guard  1  Chron  11  44 

Hothir  (ho'thlr)  (Hch  ..fullness],  leader  of  musi- 
cians 1  Chi  on  25  4 

hothouse    see  GREENHOUSE 

Hotin,  Ukraine   see  KHOTIN 

Hotman,  Francois  (frSnw  i'  6tm5').  1524-90,  French 
jurist  Converted  to  Protestantism  (1547)  and 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  AMBOISE,  he  spent 
large  parts  of  his  life  in  Switzerland  In  his  most 
influential  work,  Franco-Gallia  (1573),  he  was 
among  the  first  to  point  out  the  Germanic  origin  of 
the  eai  ly  Prankish  institutions,  and  on  that  basis  he 
advocated  an  elective  monarchy  for  France  See 
Beatrice  Reynolds,  Proponents  of  Limited  Monarchy 
in  Sixteenth  Century  France  (1931) 

Hot  Springs  1  Resort  city  (1940  pop  21.370,  1948 
special  census  pop  27,150),  co  scat  of  Garland  co  . 
SW  central  Ark  .  in  the  Ouachita  Mts  8W  of 
Little  Rock,  settled  1807,  me  1851  It  is  coexten- 
sive with  part  of  HOT  SPRINGS  NATIONAL  PARK 
2  Health  resort  town  (pop  2,940),  SW  N  Mex  ,  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  in  a  livestock  and  farm  region  A 
hospital  for  the  treatment  of  crippled  children  in 
here  Elephant  Butte  Dam  is  near  by  3  City 
(pop  4.0K3),  co  seat  of  Fall  River  co  .  SW  8  Dak  . 
SSW  of  Rapid  City,  near  the  Cheyenne  river  ami 
the  Black  Hills,  settled  1879-81,  me  1882  It  is  a 
health  resort  and  tourist  center,  with  several  vet- 
erans' and  soldiers'  sanatorium*)  and  other  hospi- 
tals which  use  the  sulphur  hot  springs  Near  by 
are  Fossil  Cycad  and  Jewel  Cave  national  monu- 
mentb,  Wind  Cave  National  Park,  and  Custer 
State  Paik  Sandstone  quarrying,  mining,  and 
lumbering  are  among  the  chief  industries  here 
4  Famous  resort,  western  Va  in  a  valley  of  the 
Allegheny  Mts  WSW  of  Staunton  See  Fay  In- 
galls.  Tht  Valley  Rood  (1949) 

hot  springs   see  AKTFSIAN  WELL  and  SPRINO 

Hot  Springs  District,  c  1 .000  sq  mi  ,  N  central  and 
central  North  Ihland,  New  Zealand,  comprising  tho 
volcanic  region  around  Lake  Taupo  It  is  a  region 
of  mineral  springs  and  geysers,  and  its  chief  health 
resort  is  Rotorua  It  is  also  called  the  Thermal 
Springs  District 

Hot  Springs  National  Park,  famous  Federal  spa, 
Ark  It  was  set  aside  as  a  government  reservation 
in  1S32  and  made  a  national  park  m  1921.  Beauti- 
fully situated,  its  1,019  13  acres  contain  over  40 
springs  and  many  bathhouses  An  army-navy 
hospital  was  established  here  in  1882.  its  great  new 
building  was  constructed  in  193 i  Lakes  Hamil- 
ton and  Catherine,  created  by  two  large  dams  on 
the  Ouachita  rivei,  a  state  park,  and  Ouachita 
National  Forest  are  near  by  1  or  the  city,  see  HOT 
SPRINC.S,  Ark 

Hotspur   see  PERO,  SIR  Hk,«4RY 

Hottentot  bread   see  KLBPHANT'S-KOOT 

Hottentots  (hti'tunt&ts'"),  people,  numbering  some 
20,000,  in  W  Cape  Prov  ,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
and  in  South- West  Afrit  a  In  language  and  in 
physical  type  the  Hottentots  appear  to  be  related 
to  the  Bushmen,  and  they  are  generally  much 
lighter  in  c  omplexion  than  the  neighboring  Bantu 
The  Hottentots  were  the  first  native  people  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  Dutch  settlers  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  mid-17th  cent  As  the 
Dutch  took  over  land  to  farm,  the  pastoral  Hotten- 
tots were  fore  od  into  tho  interior  and  their  numbers 
declined  greatU  Today  they  prac  tic  e  some  farm- 
ing and  metallurgy  along  with  herding 

HOtzendorf,  Franz  Conrad  von  see  CONRAD  VON 
HOT/FNOORF,  FRAN/ 

Houbraken,  Arnold  (-ir'nolt  hou'bra"kn),  1600- 
1719,  Dutch  painter,  etcher,  and  author  of  The 
Great  Theatre  of  Dutch  Painters  (1718),  still  a  valu- 
able souice  His  son,  Jacobus  Houbraken  (yako'- 
boos),  1698-1780,  was  an  unportant  Dutch  engrav- 
ei ,  who  practiced  chiefly  in  Amsterdam  He  illus- 
tiated  his  father's  book  and  others  and  engraved 
ovei  000  excellent  portraits 

Houdm,  Jean  Eugene  Robert  (shft'  uzhSn'  r6ber' 
oodcY),  1805-  71,  French  conjurer  and  magician  He 
was  celebrated  for  his  optical  illusions  and  mechan- 
ical devices  and  for  the  fact  that  he  attnbuted  bus 
"magic"  to  natural  instead  of  supernatural  means 
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Ho  was  the  first  to  use  eleetromagnetism  for  his 
effects  He  wrote  an  autobiography  (1857)  and 
Secrets  of  Prtatidigtiatoon  and  Magic  (1868).  Hou- 
dmi,  who  named  himself  for  Houdin,  wrote  The 
Unmasking  of  Robert-Houdw  (1908)  See  II  B 
Evans,  The  Master  of  Modern  Magic  (1932) 
Houdini,  Harry  (hSode'ne),  1874-1926,  American 
magician  and  wnter,  b  ippleton,  Wis  lira  real 
name  wan  Erich  Weiss,  and  he  took  his  stage  name 
after  the  French  inagu  mn  Houdin  He  was  world 
famed  for  his  escapes  from  bonds  of  every  sort — 
locks,  handcuff*,  strut  jackets,  and  sealed  chests 
under  water  He  wan  also  noted  for  his  exposure  of 
fraudulent  spiritualistic  mediums  and  their  phe- 
nomena He  loft  to  the  Library  of  Congress  his 
library  of  magic,  one  of  the  most  complete  ami 
valuable  in  the  world  Among  his  writings  are  The 
Unmasking  of  Robert-Houdin  (1908),  Miracle 
Mongers  ami  Their  Methods  (1921),  Paper  Magic 
(1922,  new  ed  ,  192M),  and  A  Magician  among  tht 
Spirits  (1924)  See  Houdmi'a  Magic  (ed  from  his 
notebooks,  1932),  biography  by  Harold  Kellork 
(1928),  W  B  Gibson,  Houdinf*  Escapes  (19'JO), 
B  M  L  Ernst  and  Horeward  Carnngton,  Houdini 
and  Conan  Doyle  (1932) 

Houdon,  Jean  Antoine  (zhii'  fttwan'  5od6'),  1741- 
1828,  French  sculptor  He  early  studied  with 
Michel  Ange  Slodti  and  Pigalle,  took  the  Prix  de 
Rome  at  20,  and  spent  10  yearn  in  Italy  In  1771  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Academie  royule  de  Pemture 
et  de  Sculpture  for  his  Morpheus  (Louvre)  He  soon 
became  famous  for  portrait  sculpture,  at  which  he 
has  hardly  been  surpassed  Most  of  the  famous 
personages  of  his  day  sat  for  him  In  1785  he  vis- 
ited the  United  States  and  stayed  at  Mt  Vernon 
while  making  studies  for  his  statue  of  Washington 
(oapitol,  Richmond,  Va  )  His  busts  of  Jefferson 
(Mus  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston),  Franklin,  Mirabeau, 
Buffon,  and  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  and  his 
statue  of  Voltaire  (Comedie  Francaise)  are  all 
well  known  Catherine  of  Russia  also  posed  for 
him  and  bought  hie  fine  marble  Diana  (Leningrad) 
Houdon  narrowly  escaped  death  during  the  Revo- 
lution and  did  not  flourish  under  the  Directory, 
but  he  was  honored  by  Napoleon  A  bronze  replica 
of  his  Washington,  a  bust  of  a  child,  and  his  Bathers 
are  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
Hough,  Emerson  (htif),  1857-1923,  American  novel- 
ist, b  Newton,  Iowa,  grad  State  Umv  of  Iowa, 
1880  His  novels  of  frontier  life,  popular  in  their 
appeal,  have  historical  fidelity  and  understanding 
of  pioneer  character  His  most  notable  works  were 
the  novels  The  Mississippi  Bubblt  (1902)  and  The 
Covered  Wagon  (1922,  made  into  a  popular  moving 
picture)  and  The  Passing  of  the  Frontier  (1918) 
His  interest  in  the  West  promoted  government 
protection  of  buffalo  and  othei  wild  animals  in 
Yellowstone  Park 

Hough,  George  Washington,  1830-1909,  American 
astronomer,  b  Montgomery  co  ,  N  Y  ,  grad  Union 
College,  1856  He  discovered  more  than  600  stare, 
measured  numerous  double  ones,  and  made  sys- 
tematic studies  of  the  surface  of  Jupiter  Many 
instruments  for  use  in  astronomy,  meteorology,  and 
physics  were  designed  and  constructed  by  him 


From  1862  to  1874  Hough  was  direr  tor  of  Dudley 
LU>,  N  Y     In   1879  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  astrojiorn)    at  the  Univ    of 


Observatoi} ,  Alba 


Chicago  and  director  of  Dearborn  Observatory, 
when  the  observatory  was  removed  to  Evanston, 
111  ,  he  introduced  original  plans  for  the  dome  and 
electric  control  for  the  telescope 

Houghton,  Arthur  Boyd  (htVtuu,  hou~),  1830-75, 
English  painter,  illustrator,  and  wood  engraver 
His  paintings  Don  Quixote  and  The  Transformation 
of  King  Beder  are  m  the  Victoria  and  AJbert 
Museum  He  is  best  known,  however,  for  his  imag- 
inative illustrations  for  George  and  Edward 
Dalziel's  Arabian  Nights  and  Don  Quixote 

Houghton,  Richard  Monckton  Mimes,  1st  Baron 
(mttngk'tn  mflnz',  hcYtn,  hou'tn),  1809-85,  Eng- 
lish author,  philanthropist,  and  pation  of  letters 
He  was  a  close  friend  of  Tennyson  and  Thackeray 
His  poetical  works  include  Poems  of  Many  Years 
(1838)  and  Palm  Leaves  (1844)  In  1848  his  Life, 
Letters,  and  Literary  Remains  of  John  Keats  was 
pubhahed  See  biography  by  T  W  Reid  (1890) 

Houghton,  Witti ton  Stanley,  1 88 1  - 1 9 1 3 ,  English  di  am- 
atist  In  1900  Houghton  turned  to  acting  and  the 
writing  of  plays  He  was  dramatic  critic  for  the 
Manchester  Guardian  (1905- 13)  His  plays,  por- 
traying life  m  Lancashire,  include  The  Younger 
Generation  (1910),  The  Matter  of  the  House  (1910), 
and  his  greatest  success,  Hindis  Wakes  (1912) 

Houghton  (h5'tun),  village  (pop  3,693),  co  seat  of 
Houghton  co ,  Keweenaw  peninsula,  extreme  N 
Mich  ,  on  the  Portage  Lake  Ship  Canal,  settled 
1851,  me  1867  It  in  a  shipping,  distributing,  and 
industrial  center,  lying  m  the  heart  of  the  Lake 
Superior  copper-mini  tig  region  Explosives  are 
made  Michigan  College  of  Mining  and  Technol- 
ogy here  has  a  large  collection  of  geological  ma- 
terials Houghton  is  the  mainland  headquarters 
of  Isle  Royale  National  Park 

Houthton-le-Spnng  (hcVtvm-lu-,  hou'- ).  urban  dis- 
trict (1931  pop  10,616,  1947  estimated  pop 
29,240),  Durham,  England,  NE  of  the  borough  of 
Durham  The  crnef  industry  is  coal  mining 
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Hoague,  La,  France  see  Hoavs,  LA. 

Houfgate  (oolg&t'),  resort  (pop.  1,660),  Calvados 
dept..  N  France,  on  the  English  Channel 

Houlton  (h5l'tun),  town  (pop  7,771),  co  seat  of 
Aroostook  co  ,  £  Maine,  a  port  of  entry  on  the 
Meduxnekoag  near  the  N  B  line;  settled  1807, 
me  18.il  A  comineicial  center,  it  grew  first  with 
the  lumber  industry  and  later  with  the  agricul- 
tural development  (especially  potato  growuig)  of 
the  Aroostook  country,  more  recently  the  tourist 
trade  has  become  important  It  was  a  military 
post,  1828-47  An  army  air  base  (1941)  is  near  by 

HOUOM  (hn'mu),  city  (pop  9,052),  parish  seat  of 
Tenebonne  parish,  SE  La  ,  on  Bayou  Terrebonne 
and  8VV  of  New  Orleans,  founded  1834,  mo.  1848 
A  packing  center  and  a  port  on  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway,  it  also  has  sea-food,  fur,  and  oil  in- 
dustries Sugar  cane  w  grown  near  bv. 

hound.  Hunting  dogs  of  many  different  breeds  are 
known  as  hounds  The  term  is  most  often  applied 
to  foxhounds  and  beagles  These,  with  the  harrier, 
BLOODHOUND,  basset  hound,  and  D  \CH-JH  UNO,  have 
in  common  long,  flapping  ears  and  theu  habit 
of  following  the  quarry  bv  scent  The  AFGHAN 

HOUND,      BOREOI,     tJREYHOtTXD,     WOLFHOUND,      and 

UBKRHOUND  are  different  in  appearance  and  follow 
their  prey  chiefly  by  sight  Bird  dogs,  e&.,  pointers 
and  setters,  are  not  known  as  hounds  The  beagle 
is  a  small  hound  with  a  low-hung  body  and  is  used 
to  hunt  rabbits  and  other  small  game  Foxhounds 
have  been  bred  in  England  for  over  two  centuries, 
they  are  bred  especially  for  speed  and  are  used  ui 
hunting  packs  The  American  foxhounds  were 
developed  originally  from  foxhounds  imported  from 
England  (in  the  late  18th  cent  )  and  from  France 
and  Ireland 

Hounslow  (hounz'lo),  suburb  m  Host  on  and  Isle- 
worth  urban  district,  Middlesex,  England,  W  of 
London  It  was  the  first  stop  on  the  old  coach  root! 
to  Southampton  and  Bath,  at  an  important  cross- 
roads Hounslow  Heath,  in  1540  an  area  of  nearly 
4,300  acres,  near  Hounslow,  was  noted  as  a  report 
of  highwaymen  It  was  the  site  of  a  Roman  camp, 
is  now  largely  enclosed,  and  has  cavalrs  liarracks 
hourglass,  instrument  of  glass  for  measuring  time 
It  oousists  typically  of  two  bulbs  united  by  a  nar- 
row neck ,  one  bulb  is  filled  w  ith  fine  wind  that  run-* 
through  tho  neck  into  the  other  bulb  m  an  hour 
The  date  of  its  invention  is  unknown,  but  it  was  in 
use  in  ancient  times 

houri  (hoo're,  hou're)  |from  Arabic,=  black-eyed], 
one  of  the  beautiful  females  said  by  some  Moslems 
to  dwell  in  paradi.se  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  faith- 
ful The  passages  in  the  Koran  detailing  the  physi- 
cal delights  of  heaven  are  consideiod  hy  many 
Moslem  rntics  as  allegoiicaJ 
hours  of  labor:  see  LABOR,  HOURS  OF. 
Houaatonic  (hoosut&n'lk),  river  rising  m  the  Berk- 
shiros,  W  Mass  ,  and  flowing  generally  south  c  130 
mi  through  Connecticut  to  Long  Island  Kound  at 
Milford 

House,  Edward  Mandell,  1858-19  38,  American 
statesman,  b  Houston,  Texas,  studied  (1878-79) 
at  Cornell  Umv  Colonel  House  (a  Texas  state 
title)  was  important  in  Texas  politics  before  hw 
star  rose  with  Woodrow  Wilson  He  helped  to  get 
the  presidential  nomination  for  Wil&on  in  1912 
and  bad  Wilson's  confidence  Ho  was  sent  to 
Europe  in  1914  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  out- 
break of  war  and  again  in  1915  to  propose  a  peace 
conference1  After  the  United  States  entered  tho 
war,  he  represented  the  United  States  in  the  con- 
ference for  coordinating  Allied  activities  He  also 
gathered  data  for  the  peace  conference,  was  Ameri- 
can delegate  to  negotiate  the  armistice,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  U  S  peace  commission  He  helped 
to  draft  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  was  particular- 
ly concerned  with  drawing  up  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  He  was  also  (1919)  a  membei 
of  the  commission  on  mandates  After  his  return 
to  the  United  States,  he  and  Wilson  quarreled 
House  arid  Charles  Seymour  edited  the  documen- 
tary What  Really  Happened  at  Pans  (1921)  Some 
of  his  papers,  selected  and  edited  by  Seymour  as 
The  Intimate  Papers  of  Colonel  House  (2  vols., 
1926-28),  are  a  valuable  historical  source  See 
Arthur  D  Howcien  Smith,  The  Real  Colonel  House 
(1928)  and  Mr  House  of  Texas  (1940) ,  Sir  Andrew 
MarPhail,  Three  Persons  (1929) 
House,  Homer  Deliver,  I 878-,  American  botanist, 
b  Oneida.  N  Y  ,  grad  Syracuse  Umv  (B  8  ,  1902), 
Ph  D  Columbia,  1905  From  1914  to  1948  he 
served  as  state  botanist  of  New  York  His  out- 
standing work,  Wild  Flowers  of  New  York  (1918), 
formed  the  basis  of  a  later  work,  Wild  Flowers 
(1934) 

house,  human  abode  of  permanent  type  and  staunch 
construction,  something  beyond  a  mere  primitive 
shelter  such  as  a  hut  or  a  tent  The  earliest 
forms  of  human  habitation  which  might  be  termed 
houses  must  remain  conjectural  The  shelters  of 
prehistoric  man  certainly  varied  widely  according 
to  climate  and  available  materials  Intimations 
as  to  their  types  can  be  discerned  in  the  remaining 
natural  «aves  in  various  countries — the  rock-cut 
tombs  of  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  to  which  the 
abodes  of  the  riving  were  probably  similar,  the 
surviving  beehive  huts  of  stone  found  in  Wales, 


Ireland,  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  the  dovecot* 
and  round,  thatched  sheep  huts  still  in  use  in 
Europe,  and  the  cone-shaped  constructions  formed 
of  a  sapling  framework  and  covered  with  leaves 
and  thatch  or  with  skins,  as  m  the  American  wig- 
wams Of  more  advanced  character  were  the  lake 
dwellings  of  the  Bronse  Age,  which  seem  to  have 
been  common  m  N  Europe  and  parts  of  Italy 
The  plastic  and  adhesive  qualities  of  clay  were 
utilised  by  the  earliest  builders  Applied  over  a 
framework  of  logs  and  twigs,  it  formed  weather 
protection,  as  a  next  step,  bricks  made  of  clay  ami 
baked  in  tho  sun  could  be  laid  up  ui  walls  At  u 
time  before  the  .beginning*  of  history  houaea  of  mud 
bricks  using  a  minimum  of  timber,  owuig  to  its 
scarcity,  must  have  been  the  universal  type  in 
Egypt  and  m  the  Tigris-Euphrates  basin  occupied 
by  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  But  of  such  perish- 
able structures  nothing  has  survived,  and  their  ar- 
rangement is  unknown  Of  the  pre-Hellenic  culture 
in  the  Aegean  area,  which  centered  in  Crete,  the 
great  palaces  of  Cnosuw,  Mycenae,  and  Tiryns  had 
elaborate  plans  of  many  chambers,  inner  courts, 
and  staircases  The  Cretans  of  c  2000  B  C.  made 
burned  day  sewer  pipes  and  had  bath  compart- 
ments and  sanitary  arrangements  for  their  palaces 
In  Greek  dwellings  from  the  earliest  tunes  there 
was  usually  some  sort  of  inner  ooui  t  around  which 
the  rooms  were  grouped,  and  often  there  was  au 
upper  story  Women  were  secluded  in  a  separate 
section  There  were  latrines,  water  conduits,  and 
drains  The  later  and  elaborate  dwellings  were  no 
doubt  close  in  type  to  the  Roman  houses  at 
Pompeii,  of  which  many  remain  In  addition  to 
the  domus  or  private  house,  other  Roman  type* 
were  the  VILLA  or  country  house  and  the  msuki 
or  tenement  with  several  stones  above  a  street 
floor  of  shops  In  the  earlier  and  simple  Roman 
houses  rooms  were  grouped  symmetrically  around 
an  inner  court  01  ATRIUM  The  oldest  houses  at 
Pompeii,  dating  from  the  3d  cent  B  C  ,  are  of  this 
type  In  the  typical  Pompeimn  house  of  the  hwt 
century  B  C  and  the  empire,  the  stieet  front  was 
given  over  to  small  shops  arranged  on  either  side 
of  an  entrance  passage  which  penetrated  to  tho 
atrium  Around  the  latter  wore  the  rooms  foi 
servants  and  the  more  public  functions  of  tho 
household,  while  directly  opposite  the  street  en- 
trance was  ftccesw  to  a  larger  court,  the  colonnaded 
peristyle,  often  adorned  with  fountain  and  plants, 
which  was  tho  center  of  tlie  family's  private  life 
Around  this  were  the  living  and  sleeping  rooms, 
while  bevond  it  (sometimes  lav  a  gaidon,  which 
might  be  enclosed  bv  a  colonnade  Floors  were 
laid  with  ii(h  mosaic  patterns  in  marbles  and 
cements  and  tho  finely  plastered  walls  had  painted 
decorations,  of  which  many  examples  have  «mi- 
vived  With  its  blank  extetior  walls  and  its  use  of  * 
inner  couits  to  piovide  light  and  air  for  the  apart- 
ments and  seclusion  from  the  street,  the  Potnpeuan 
house  was  a  luxurious  culmination  of  the  Moditei- 
ranean  dwelling  of  the  classic  ages  The  essential 
character  of  its  layout  is  preserved  in  modern 
times  in  the  Spanish  house  with  its  patio,  the  flat- 
roofed  North  '\fncan  houses,  and  the  houses  of 
Egj  pt,  Turkey,  and  other  parts  of  the  Neai  Lant 
The  dwellings  which  developed  in  N  Europe  111  tho 
early  Middle  Ages  contained  no  open  elements  in 
their  plans,  but  were  forced  to  provide  for  aecunU 
against  both  the  chtnate  and  hostile  attacks  With- 
in the  fortified  stone  walls  the  focus  of  the  lord's 
household  was  the  great  HA.LL  with  its  huge  fire- 
place at  one  end  The  wcpuiate  abodes  of  tho 
common  people  were  little  more  than  hovels 
However,  as  feudalism  decayed  and  Europe  be- 
came mote  settled  and  peaceful,  the  house  of  the 
peasant  and  the  common  man  emerged,  with  then 
few  simple  rooms,  hreplaces,  pitched  roofs  of  thatch 
or  slate,  and  wulb  of  varying  matenais  such  as 
stone,  timber,  and  half-timbei  By  the  end  of  the 
15th  cent  tho  stronghold  type  of  house  had  be- 
come obsolete  With  the  growth  of  international 
trade  and  tho  cultivation  of  amenities  brought 
forth  by  the  Renaissance,  the  country  houses  of 
the  new  nobility  and  rich  merchants  arose  For- 
bidding walls  with  small  apertures  gave  way  to 
facades  with  large  windows,  numerous  chimneys, 
and  decorative  embellishments  Interiors  no  long- 
er consisted  of  bare  walls,  but  were  given  a  com- 
plete architectural  adornment.  Meanwhile  urban 
development  had  pi  oduced  the  compactl>  planned 
tow  n  dwelling  sevei  al  stones  high  on  its  narrow  lot. 
drawing  its  light  only  from  front  and  rear  From 
the  iute  Middle  Ages  through  the  Renaissance  the 
house,  of  whatever  dass,  received  the  stamp  of  the 
skilled  and  artistic  craftsmanship  which  was  dif- 
fused everywhere.  But  in  the  matter  of  comforts, 
practically  no  advance  other  than  improvements 
in  planning  (such  a&  the  introduction  of  corridors) 
occurred  until  the  mid- 19th  cent  In  the  18th 
cent,  an  informal  arrangement  of  rooms  was  no 
longer  considered  satisfactory,  and  the  fashionable 
classicism  demanded  symmetric*!  and  formal  dis- 
posal of  both  plan  and  facade  This  produced  not 
only  the  great  country  establishments  with  then- 
central  blocks  and  balancing  wings,  but  also  the 
small  and  exquisitely  finished  formal  houses  of 
which  numbers  still  wust  in  England  and  Frame 
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and  in  the  United  States.  The  nature  of  the 
dwelling  house  in  different  parts  of  America  was 
determined  at  first  by  available  materials  In  the 
woodland  area,  a  family's  first  house  was  regularly 
a  LOG  CABIN  with  PUNCHEON  floor  In  rough  tree- 
less country,  the  dugout  was  used  On  the  Great 
Plains,  a  SOD  HOUSE  was  built  of  the  tough  sods. 
In  the  Southwest,  houses  were  bwlt  of  ADOBE  In 
the  mid-19th  cent ,  with  the  introduction  of  heat- 
ing, lighting,  and  plumbing  systems,  the  modern 
house  was  born,  and  an  involved  new  process  of 
evolution  commenced.  In  the  intervening  years 
there  has  been  an  eagerness  everywhere  to  embody 
within  the  house  a  maximum  of  mechanical  ef- 
ficiency, combined  with  a  reluctance  to  abandon 
the  past  traditions  of  planning  and  of  architectural 
form  Mora  and  more  as  mechanical  aids  to  com- 
fort have  been  perfected  by  engineers  and  manu- 
facturers, the  modern  dwelling  with  its  garage  has 
become  in  itself  a  closely  integrated  mechanism, 
utterly  dependent  upon  its  various  heating,  plumb- 
ing, and  ventilating  contrivances  and  the  supply 
of  power  for  its  proper  functioning  In  the  type  of 
house  produced  by  MODERN  AKruiTECTURE  m  the 
20th  cent ,  sentiment  for  past  styles  and  traditional 
methods  and  materials  has  given  way  to  a  frank 
expression  of  the  technical  aspects  of  the  structure 
In  the  same  period  the  ranking  of  a  house  as  a  unit 
in  a  community  and  the  problems  involved  in 
providing  proper  dwellings  for  the  lower-salaried 
populations  everywhere  (see  HOUSING)  have  fo- 
cused attention  upon  the  modern  dwelling  in  its 
previously  unstudied  social  aspect*  See  Richard 
Halsey  and  Elizabeth  Tower,  The  Hornet  of  Our 
Ancestors  (1926),  for  the  English  house,  see  8  O 
Addv,  The  Evolution  of  the  English  House  (1910), 
for  the  American  house,  soe  Lewis  Mumford, 
Sticks  and  Stones  (1933),  and  Richard  Pratt,  A 
Treasury  of  Early  American  Humes  (1949) 

houseboat,  flat-bottomed  scow  or  float,  generally 
drawing  only  a  few  inches  of  water  (never  more 
than  about  2  ft )  and  fitted  with  a  superstruc  tare 
containing  cabins  or  rooms  with  conveniences  for 
line  BH  living  quarters  HouMeboatH  are  used  on 
rivers,  streams,  and  inland  waters,  mainly  as  sum- 
mer residences  Houseboats  are  generally  fitted 
with  a  veranda  or  porrh  at  one  or  both  ends,  and 
the  more  elaborate  t>  pe  have  a  top  deck,  with  awn- 
ings Most  houseboats  have  no  motive  power  and 
are  towed  from  plate  to  plate,  those  which  have 
engines  generally  use  a  screw  propeller  House- 
boats are  m  common  use  m  China  and  other  Asiatic 
countries,  many  thousands  of  people  never  know- 
ing any  other  type  of  home 

housefly,  common  name  of  Musca  domrstica,  found 
in  most  parts  of  the  world  It  docs  not  bite  but 
18  the  most  dangerous  and  the  commonest  flv 
found  m  dwellings  Because  it  visits  garbage,  ex- 
crement, and  filth  of  all  kinds  it  transports,  either 
on  its  hairv  body  and  sticky  foot  pads  or  in  its 
digestive  system,  the  bacteria  and  protozoa  which 
cause  many  serious  diseases,  e  g  ,  t\  phoid  fever, 
cholera,  und  dysenter>  It  breeds  in  vast  numbers 
in  manure  and  other  decaying  organic  matter 
Tho  laivae  are  white  maggots  Tho  housefly 
ejects  materials  from  its  body  upon  solid  food 
substances  in  order  to  liquefy  them,  since  it  can 
take  in  onlj  liquids  See  House  Fly  Control  (U  S 
Dept  of  Agriculture,  Leaflet  182) 

House  of  Commons  HOC  PARLIAMENT  and  WEST- 
MINSTER PALACE 

House  of  David    soe  BENTON  HARBOR,  Mich 

House  of  Lords:  see  PARLIAMENT  and  WESTMINSTER 
PALACE 

House  of  Representatives  see  CONGRESS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

house  plants,  varied  group  of  plants  grown  indoors 
and  generally  able  to  withstand  such  adverse  con- 
ditions common  to  the  average  dwelling  as  escap- 
ing gas,  low  humidity,  and  lack  of  sunshine  and 
light  They  are  usually  grown  singly  in  pots,  but 
can  also  be  grouped  and  planted  together  m  dish 
gardens  and  terrarmrrm  Some  are  cultivated  for 
their  flowers,  e  g  ,  geraniums  and  African  violets, 
while  others,  e  g  ,  philodendron  and  sanHevieria, 
are  grown  for  their  decorative  foliage  Growing 
house  plants  successfully  can  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  maintaining  a  cool  temperature  and  laisuig  the 
atmospheric  moisture  by  the  use  of  humidifiers  01 
simply  by  placing  evaporating  pans  on  radiators 
See  Margaret  Goldsmith,  The  Picture  Primer  of 
Indoor  Gardening  (1940),  Montague  free,  All 
about  House  Plants  (1947) 

housing,  in  general,  the  living  accommodations  pro- 
vided for  people  in  a  community  With  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  and  the  crowding  of  cities  and 
factory  towns,  housing  for  workers  was  put  up  by 
builders  for  profit,  but  often  employers  found  it 
necessary  to  house  their  own  workers  Lowell, 
Mass  ,  is  an  example  of  such  housing  in  the  1820s, 
George  Cadbury  50  years  later  built  a  garden  vil- 
lage for  his  employees  in  Bourneville,  England 
However,  speculative  budding,  at  the  least  cost 
for  the  highest  price,  continued  to  be  the  rule  with- 
out government  interference  until  England  passed 
(1861)  the  Shaftesbury  Aot,  requiring  administra- 
tive approval  of  building  plans  In  the  United 
Btftte*  the  first  housing  law  was  the  New  York  city 
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tenement  house  law  of  1867.  Its  requirements  were 
very  meager,  but  in  1879  a  revised  law  was  passed 
prohibiting  windowlesti  rooms  The  findings  of  a 
tenement  house  commission  resulted  in  a  new  law 
in  1901,  requiring  better  provision  for  light  and 
ventilation,  fire  protection,  and  sanitation  Most 
city  and  state  housing  laws  were  based  on  those  of 
New  York  There  had  been  some  cooperative  and 


municipal  building  for  workers  m  Europe  and  some 
"model  tenements"  in  American  cities  put  up  by 
philanthropists,  but  until  the  First  World  War 
there  was  no  government  housing  in  the  United 
States  Then  temporary  dwellings  were  put  up  for 
shipping  and  other  war  workers  In  1918  the  U  8 
Housing  Corporation  was  incorporated  to  deal 
with  the  liquidation  of  the  government's  housing 
It  continued  to  operate  until  1942  The  virtual 
standstill  of  private  construction  during  the  war 
resulted  in  a  housing  shortage  which  in  some 
countries,  e  g  ,  Austria,  was  desperate  in  its  extent 
Vienna  in  the  '20s  replaced  unfit  quarters  with 
great  blocks  of  workers'  apartments  France,  Italy, 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  Holland  followed 
similar  programs  Holland's  policy  of  loaning 
funds  for  erection  of  workers'  dwellings  commenced 
as  early  an  1901  The  Dutch  cottage  suburbs  were 
notable  for  their  modern  architectural  design  and 
the  completeness  of  their  civic  planning  In  Eng- 
land and  to  a  lessor  extent  in  the  United  States  the 
OARn>  N  CITY  was  one  solution  offered  to  the  hous- 
ing problem  Some  housing  projects  in  New  York 
followed  the  enactment  of  the  New  York  State 
Housing  Act  of  1926  Under  this  the  execution  of 
the  project  is  in  the  hands  of  private  enterprise  in 
the  form  of  a  limited  dividend  corporation,  which 
is  exempt  from  state  taxes  and  has  power  of  con- 
demnation, the  state  supervises  ita  financial  man- 
agement In  the  depression  the  National  Housing 
Act  (1934)  set  up  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion to  ensure  private  loans  and  mortgages  for 
homes  meeting  certain  standards  Low-cost  hous- 
ing piojects,  like  those  for  farm  families  sponsored 
bv  the  Resettlement  Administration,  were  coordi- 
nated by  the  Wagner-Steagall  Act  (1937)  under  the 
U  S  Housing  Authority,  which  financed  urban 
low-rent  and  slum-clearance  developments  bv 
making  loans  at  low  interest  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
costs  of  the  project,  these  loans  were  later  extended 
to  rural  housing  When  the  defense  program  in  the 
Second  World  War  brought  about  acute  housing 
shortages,  the  Lanham  Act  (1940)  authorized 
direct  Federal  operation  of  a  large-scale  housing 
program  for  war  workers,  who  also  benefited  by 
amended  FHA  rules  (1941-42)  To  unify  the  many 
Federal  housing  agencies,  President  Roosevelt 
created  (Feb  ,  1942)  the  National  Housing  Agency, 
including  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority 
(which  handled  the  war  housing  program  and  as- 
sumed the  functions  of  the  USHA),  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Administration,  and  the  FHA 
But  the  total  wartime  constiuction  of  permanent 
homes  was  far  below  peacetime  levels,  while  the 
demand  for  housing  rose  sharplv  with  a  high  mar- 
riage rate,  migrations  from  farms  to  cities,  greater 
buying  powei,  and  later  the  return  of  veterans 
Complicated  by  building  codes,  union  piactices, 
and  labor  and  material  shortages,  the  housing  de- 
ficiency remained  serious  after  the  end  of  the  war 
'I  hero  has,  however,  boon  much  post-war  home 
building,  especially  of  largo  rental  projects  und  of 
single  dwellings  erected  in  large  groups  by  develop- 
ment companies,  mass-production  methods,  e  g  , 
urefabrication,  are  now  widely  used  In  England  the 
bombing  of  congested  areas  during  the  war  opened 
the  way  to  the  replacing  of  slums  by  modern  hous- 
ing when  materials  and  financial  conditions  per- 
mitted 

Housraan,  Alfred  Edward  (hou'smun),  1859-1936, 
English  poet  and  classical  scholar,  giad  St  John's 
College,  Oxford  (M  A  ,  1882)  He  was  in  the  civil 
service  (1882-92)  and  a  profobsoi  of  Latin  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London  (1892  1911)  In  1911  he 
became  professor  of  Latin  at  Cambridge  and  fellow 
of  Trinity  College  Housinan  put  out  a  monumen- 
tal edition  of  Mamhus  (19aj-30),  edited  Juvenal 
(1905)  and  Lucan  (1926),  and  wrote  numerous 
valuable  classical  studies  But  it  w  as  a  poet  that 
he  is  best  known,  although  only  two  small  volumes 
appeared  during  his  life,  A  Shropshire  Lad  (1896) 
and  Last  Poems  (1922)  The  economy  and  direct- 
ness of  wording,  the  pictures  of  English  country- 
side, and  the  constant  note  of  disillusion  m  his 
1>  rics  and  short  narrative  poems  pioduced  a  host  of 
imitators.  He  is  in  the  curious  position  of  being  a 
classicist  in  form  and  a  romanticist  111  content 
Few  modern  poets  have  exercised  so  much  in- 
fluence on  their  fellow  wnten*  as  Housinan  Some 
of  his  best  known  poems  are  "Bredon  Hill,"  "With 
Ruo  My  Heart  Is  Laden."  and  "Loveliest  of  Trees  " 
The  Name  and  Mature  of  Poetry  (1933)  was  original- 
ly given  as  the  Leslie  Stephen  Lecture  at  Cam- 
bridge Univ  More  Poems  (1936)  and  Collected 
Poems  (1940),  published  posthumously,  contain 
some  new  verse  See  studies  by  K  E  Symons  and 
others  (1936),  A  8.  F  Gow  (1936),  Laurence 
Housmau  (1937),  and  Grant  Richards  (1942) 

Housman,  Laurence,  186&-,  English  author  and  art- 
ist, brother  of  A  E  Housman.  After  writing  sev- 
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era!  unsuccessful  books,  including  the  poetry  Green 
Arras  (1896)  and  Spikenard  (1898),  he  found  him- 
self, as  the  anonymous  authoi  of  An  Englishwom- 
an's Love  Letters  (1900),  a  success  Some  critics 
attributed  the  authorship  to  C^UOIMI  Victoria,  and 
the  book  was  pirated  in  America  Little  Plays  of 
St  Francit  (1922-35)  and  Palace  Plays  (1930-33) 
are  play  cycles  Palace  Plays,  collected  into  a 
dramatic  biography,  Victoria  Kegina  (1934),  was 
banned  from  the  English  stage,  but  Helen  Haves 
prcheuted  it  most  successfully  in  America  m  19 *5 
He  was  the  biographer  of  hw  brother  (1937)  See 
his  autobiography.  The  Unexpected  Years  (1936) 

Houssay,  Bernardo  Alberto  (bSruur'dho  albeVto 
ou'sl),  1887-,  Argentine  physiologist,  an  authority 
on  endoc  rmology.  He  shared  with  C'  F  Con  and 
G  T  Con  the  1947  Nobel  Prize  m  Physiology  and 
Medicine  for  demonstrating  the  role  of  the  pitui- 
tary secretion  m  inhibiting  the  body  's  use  of  in- 
sulin Houssay  taught  (1907-43,  1945-46)  at  the 
National  Univ  of  Buenos  Aires  and  became  (1944) 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Biology  and  Experi- 
mental Medicine,  Buenos  Aires,  of  which  he  is  a 
founder  He  came  (1949)  to  the  United  States  as  a 
special  research  fellow  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  to  study  the  relation  between  nutrition 
and  glands  He  wrote  an  outstanding  textbook, 
Pmologla  humana  (1945) 

Houssaye,  Arsene  Uibc%'  oosa'),  1815-96,  French 
writer  He  was  manager  (1849-56)  of  the  Comedie 
Francaise  and  author  of  Hmtoire  du  4lmefauteuil 
de  I' Academic  francaise  (1856)  and  Behind  the 
Scenes  of  the  Comedie  Francaise  (Eng  tr  ,  1889) 
His  son  Henry  Houssaye  (ai6')t  1848-1911,  was  a 
journalist  He  contributed  to  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Monde*  and  the  Journal  <jea  debats  His  Napoleonic 
studies,  the  result  of  profound  research,  comprise 
1814  (1888),  which  went  through  more  than  40  edi- 
tions, 1816  (1893-1905),  and  Napoleon,  homme  dc 
guerre  (1904) 

Houston,  David  Franklin  (hQ'stun).  1866-1940, 
American  cabuiet  officer  and  educator,  b  Monroe, 
Union  eo  ,  N  C  ,  grad  South  Carolina  College, 
1887,  MA  Harvard,  1892  He  taught  (1894- 1902) 
political  science  at  the  Univ  of  Texas  and  was 
later  president  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Texas  (1902-5),  president  of  the  Univ 
of  Texas  (1905-8),  and  chancellor  of  Washington 
Univ  m  St  Louis  (1908-16)  He  served  m  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  cabuiet  first  as  Secretaiy  of  Agricul- 
ture (19H-20),  then  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(1920-21)  He  later  entered  business  in  New  York 
See  his  Eiaht  Years  with  Wilson's  Cabinet  (1926). 

Houston,  Samuel  (hQ'stun),  1793-1863,  American 
fi  on  tier  hero  and  statesman  of  Texas,  b  near  Lex- 
ington, Va  Ho  moved  c  1806  with  his  family  to 
Tennessee  and  lived  much  of  his  jouth  with  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  by  w  hom  he  was  adopted  Serv- 
ing (1814)  in  the  Creek  campaign  under  Andrew 
JACKSON,  he  was  seriously  wounded  (1814)  while 
fighting  brav  ely  at  the  battle  of  Hoi  seshoe  Bend  Ho 
returned  to  Tenncbsee,  was  admitted  (1818)  to  the 
bar,  piacticed  law  in  Lebanon,  Tenn  .  and  held 
man>  state  offices  Tall,  vigorous,  and  dramatic  in 
speech  and  in  action,  Houaton,  like  Jackson,  cap- 
tured the  popular  imagination  He  was  sent  (1823. 
1825)  to  the  U  S  Congress  as  a  Democrat  Elected 
(1S27)  governor  of  Tennessee,  Houston  beemed  in 
182U  to  have  a  bright  political  future,  with  his  re- 
election almost  assiu  ed  and  the  Democrats  strength- 
ening themselves  m  national  politics  Suddenly, 
howe\er,  his  bride,  Eliza  Allen  Houston,  left  him 
and  he  itnmediatel>  resigned  (1829)  liis  governor- 
ship He  rejoined  the  Cherokee  m  what  is  now 
Oklahoma  There  he  lived  with  them  as  govern- 
ment post  trader  and  as  adviser  and  then  (1833) 
moved  on  through  Arkansas  to  Texas  He  had 
little  to  do  with  the  preliminaries  of  the  Texas 
Revolution,  though  ho  watched  the  struggle  closely 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  set  up  a 
provisional  government  in  Texas  and  of  the  con- 
vention (1836)  which  declared  Texas  independent 
He  was  made  commander  in  chief  of  the  i  evolu- 
tionary troops  After  the  surrender  of  the  Alamo 
(March,  1836),  Houston's  army  perbistentlj  re- 
treated before  the  numerically  superior  forces  of 
SANTA  ANNA,  and  there  was  panic  among  Texas 
settlers  and  much  cuticism  of  Houhton  He  bril- 
liantly redeemed  himself  at  the  battle  of  SAN 
JACINTO  (April  4,  1836),  when  b>  a  suipnse  attack 
he  decisively  defeated  the  Mexicans  and  captured 
Santa  Anna  himself  Later  that  \  ear  Houston  was 
elected  the  first  president  of  the  new  republic  of 
Texas  The  independence  of  Texas  was  recognised 
by  the  United  Stateb  and  other  countries.  Replaced 
(1838)  by  Mirabeau  LAM\R,  Houston  again  served 
later  (1841-44)  aspiesident,  but  during  these  years 
he  was  harassed  by  financial  problems  and  by  bor- 
dcn  troubles  Texas  was  admitted  to  the  Union  m 
1845,  and  Houston  was  one  of  the  first  to  represent 
his  state  m  the  U  S  Senate  After  serving  14  years 
m  the  Senate,  he  was  defeated  because  of  his  un- 
compromising Unionism  Challenging  his  oppo- 
nents and  drawing  upon  his  popularity,  Houston 
was  elected  (1859)  governor  of  Texas  The  aged 
statesman  preached  preservation  of  the  U  S  Con- 
stitution m  the  face  of  secession,  but  the  tide  was 
agauist  him  After  the  people  of  Texas  voted 
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(Feb ,  1861)  to  secede  from  the  Union,  Houston 
refused  to  join  the  Confederacy  and  was  removed 
(March,  1861)  from  the  governoiship  He  ac- 
cepted the  verdict,  refused  help  from  the  North  to 
defend  his  prerogative,  and  retired  See  his  writ- 
ings (ed  by  A  W  Williams  and  E  C  Barker,  8 
vols  ,  1938-41) ,  Marquis  James,  The  Raven  (1929) 
Houston  (hu'stun)  1  Town  (pop  1,729),  a  co  seat 
of  Chickasaw  co  ,  NE  Miss  ,  NW  of  Columbus,  in  a 
dairy  and  farm  area,  me  1837  Near  by  are  Indian 
mounds  and  also  Geology  Hill  2  Borough  (pop 
1,610),  SW  Pa  .  N  of  Washington,  laid  out  1871, 
inc.  1901  3  [named  for  Gen  Samuel  Houston) 
City  (1940  pop  384,514,  1948  estimated  pop 
600,000),  co  scat  of  Harris  co  ,  S  Texas  on  the 
Gulf  Coast  plain  NW  of  Galveston  Baj  Harris- 
burg  (now  part  of  Houston)  was  settled  in  182d, 
and  Houston  itself,  founded  ui  1836  bv  J  K 
and  A  C  Allen,  was  promoted  as  a  rival  to 
Harrisburg  and  soon  served  (1837-39)  as  capital 
of  the  Texas  republic  Houston  in  the  course 
of  the  19th  cent  grew  from  a  muddy  town  on 
Buffalo  Bayou  to  a  prosperous  railroad  center, 
shipping  cotton,  rice,  lumber,  cattle,  sugar,  and 
other  products  of  the  legion,  hut  its  phenomenal 
expansion  came  after  the  digging  (1912-14)  of  a 
ship  channel,  which  made  Houston  a  deepwater 
port  The  development  of  Gulf  Coast  oil  fields 
poured  quick  wealth  into  the  booming  city  It  is 
now  one  of  the  great  ports  of  the  nation  and  tho 
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cuted  for  his  conspiracy  with  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  The  dukes  of  Norfolk  have  continued  prom- 
inent in  British  history  to  modern  times  The  pres- 
ent head  of  the  Howard  family  in  England  is  Ber- 
nard Marmaduke  Fitzalan-Howard,  1 6th  duke  of 
Norfolk  (b  1908),  premier  duke  of  the  kingdom 
and  hereditary  earl  marshal  of  England  The  cadet 
brant  hes  of  the  Howard  house  are  numerous  Lord 
William  Howard  of  Effingham,  the  oldest  son  of  the 
2d  duke,  was  the  father  of  Charles  Howard,  earl  of 
NOTTINGHAM,  hero  of  the  defeat  of  the  Armada 


After  detailed  studies  in  England  and  abroad,  he 
wrote  The  State  of  the  Prison*  in  England  and  Wales 
(1777)  Interest  in  plague  prevention  led  him  to 
visit  European  lazarettos,  and  in  1789  appeared 
his  Account  of  the  Principal  Lazarettos  in  Europe 
He  died  the  next  year  of  fever  contracted  while 
studying  prison  conditions  in  Russia  Largely 
through  his  influence,  European  and  American 
penal  reforms  were  begun  See  biographies  by 
J  B  Brown  (2d  ed  ,  1823)  and  W  Hep  worth  Dix- 
(3d  ed  ,  1850) 


Henry  Howard,  earl  of  NORTHAMPTON,  influential    Howard,  Leland  Ossian,  1857-,  American  entomol- 


m  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I,  was  the  sou 
of  Hemy  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey  Thomas  How- 
ard, 1st  earl  of  SUFFOLK,  another  naval  hero,  son  of 
the  4th  duke,  was  the  father  of  Frances  Howard, 
who,  with  Kobert  Carr,  earl  of  Somerset,  was  im- 
plicated in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Ovorbury 
The  great-great-grandson  of  tho  4th  duke  was 
Charles  HOWARD,  who  held  important  posts  under 
Cromwell  and  Charles  I  and  was  created  1st  earl  of 
Carlisle  His  descendant,  Frederic  k  HOWARD,  5th 
earl  of  Carlisle,  was  a  prominent  statesman  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  cent  Esme  William  How- 
ard, 1st  Baron  HOWARD  ot  PENRITH,  led  a  dis- 
tinguished diplomatic  career  in  the  20th  cent  and 
was  elevated  to  the  peerage  in  1930  For  the  his- 
tory of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  lines  of  the  family, 


it,  b  Rockford,  111  ,  grad  Cornell  (B  S  ,  1877), 
fh.D  Georgetown  Univ  ,  1896  Associated  with 
the  U  8  Bureau  of  Entomology  from  1878  (a&  its 
chief,  1894-1927,  and  as  its  principal  entomologist 
until  19.11),  he  profoundly  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  economic  and  medical  entomology  in 
America  He  waged  war  against  insect  parasites  of 
man  (especially  the  mosquito  and  housefly)  and 
against  crop  pests  such  as  the  boll  weevil,  corn 
borer,  g\ps\  moth,  and  Japanese  beetle  Among 
his  best-known  works  are  The  Insect  Hook  (1901), 
Mosquitoes  (1901),  The  House  Fly—Disease  Carrier 
(1911),  Mosquitoes  of  North  and  Central  America 
and  (he  West  Indict*  (with  others,  4  vols  ,  1912-17), 
The  Insect  Menace  (1931).  and  his  autobiography, 
Fighting  the  Insects  (1933) 


see  Ethel  Richardson,   The  Lion  and  the  Rose  (2    Howard,  Leslie,   1893-1943,  British  actor     After 


vols  ,  1923) 


largest  city  of  Texas     Industries  line  the  channel    Howard,  Bronson,  1842-1908,  American  dramatist, 


and  cluster  in  other  areas  of  the  city,  which  has 
spread  wide  across  the  prairie  There  are  manv  oil 
refineries  and  large  plants  making  .steel,  metal- 
work,  chemicals,  and  paper  (from  native  pine)  as 
welt  as  numerous  processing  and  assembling  plants 
In  the  Second  World  War,  war  industries,  especial- 
ly shipbuilding,  swelled  the  citj  further,  and  in 
1948  several  suburbs  were  incorporated  into  the 
city  Houston  takes  pride  in  its  many  parks,  in- 
cluding large  Hermann  Park,  and  in  its  residential 
districts  It  is  the  seat  of  the  RIOE  INSTITUTE,  tho 
Univ  of  Houston  (coeducational,  1927),  and  the 
Univ  of  Texas  school  of  dentistry  The  Texas 
Medical  Center  includes  the  Ba>loi  Univ  medical 
school  and  many  hospitals  Near  b\  is  the  battle- 
field of  SAN  JACINTO 

Houtzdale  (houts'dal),  borough  (pop  1,430),  W 
central  Pa .  in  the  Alleghemes  N  of  Altoona,  laid 
out  1870,  me  1872 

Hove  (hov),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  54,993, 
1947  estimated  pop  68.120),  bussex  East,  England 
A  western  suburb  of  Brighton,  it  manufactures 
shoes,  other  leather  goods,  and  Pharmaceuticals 

Hovenden,  Thomas  (ho'vndn),  1840-95,  American 
genre  painter,  b  Ireland,  studied  in  New  York  at 
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•ving  in  the  First  World  War,  hit  made  his  first 
stage  appearance  in  Peg  o'  My  Heart  (1917)  Hi* 
air  of  gentle  cynicism  and  his  somewhat  studied 
mannerisms  were  as  familiar  and  pleasing  to  Ameri- 
can audiences  as  to  English  Among  his  most 
successful  plays  were  Petrified  Forest  and  Berkeley 
Square  Equally  successful  in  films,  he  played  m 
Outward  Bound,  Of  Human  Bondage,  Pygmalion, 
The  Scarlet  Pimptrnel,  and  Gone  With  the  Wind 
He  was  killed  when  a  British  transport  plane  was 
shot  down  by  Germans  in  the  Second  Woild  Wai 

Shenandoah,  a  Civil  War    Howard,  Oliver  Otis,  1830-1909,  Union  general  m 
but  had  to      the  Civil  War,  b    Leeds,  near  Lowiston,   Maine, 


b  Detroit  He  began  to  write  plays  while  a 
newspaper  reporter  in  New  York  Ins  first  serious 
drama,  Saratoga,  was  produced  by  Augustm  Daly 
in  1870  About  10  plav  s  of  varying  worth  followed , 
The  Banker's  Daughter  (1878)  is  discussed  by 
Howard  in  his  Autobiography  of  a  Play  (1908) 
Young  Mrs  Winthrop  (1882)  was  one  of  the  first 
American  dramas  of  social  criticism  His  greatest 
success  came  in  1887  with  The  Henrietta,  a  satire 
on  American  business 
play,  waa  projected  early  in  hi 
wait  until  1888  for  a  produce)  Presented  at  the 
Boston  Museum  and  almost  immediately  with- 
drawn, it  was  taken  over  by  Charles  Frohman  for 
his  Star  Theatre  in  1889  It  established  Frohman 
as  a  producer  and  made  fortunes  both  foi  him  and 
for  the  author  Aristocracy  (1892)  and  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant  (written  with  Brander  Matthews.  1899), 
Howard's  last  two  plays,  were  less  successful,  but 
he  remains  one  of  the  gieat  wiiters  for  the  Ameri- 
can stage  In  Memonam  lironson  Howard  (1910) 
contains  articles  by  Blander  Matthews  and  H  P 
Mawson  and  The  Autobiography  of  a  Play  See 
The  Banker's  Daughter  and  Other  Plays  (ed  by  A  G 
Ilallme,  1941) 


the  National  Academy  of  Design  and  in  Pai  is  under    Howard,  Cathenne,  1521?-1542,  queen  of  England, 


Cabanel  He  is  best  known  for  his  paintings  of 
peasant  life  in  Brittany  and  of  Negro  life  in  the 
United  States  Among  his  well-known  works  are 
Breaking  Home  Ties,  News  from  the  Conscnjtt,  Bnt- 
tany  Woman  Spinning,  and  Image  Seller  In  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  are  Jerusalem  the  Golden 
and  Last  Momenta  of  John  Brown  This  popular 
painter  died  rescuing  a  child  from  a  railroad  train 
Hovenweep  National  Monument  see  NATIONAL 
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Hovey,  Richard  (hu've),  1864-1900,  American  poet, 
b  Normal,  111 ,  grad  Dartmouth  College,  1885 
Strongly  influenced  by  contemporary  European 


poets,  he  translated  tho  poetry 


unporar 
of  Maei 


fifth  wife  of  HENRY  VIII  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Edmund  Howard  and  the  niece  of  the  power- 
ful duke  of  Norfolk  (bee  HOWARD,  family)  Honry 
married  her  soon  after  his  divorce  from  Anne  of 
Cleves  in  1540  Late  in  1541  she  was  accused  of 
immoral  conduct  previous  to  her  marriage  Although 
she  confessed,  Henry  was  at  first  inclined  to  clem- 
ency When  evidence  was  produced  for  similar 
misconduct  after  her  marriage,  she  was  condemned 
and  beheaded  Her  execution  was  di<  tated  more 
by  political  than  by  moral  reasons,  Henry  was 
anxious  to  rid  himself  of  the  dangeroua  power  of 
the  Howard  family 


is  better  known  for  his  collaboration  with  Bliss 
Carman,  their  first  book  being  Songs  from  Vaga- 
bondia  (1894)  Hovey  was  the  author  of  many 
Dartmouth  songs,  collected  as  Dartmouth  Lyncs 
(1938)  Hovey  was  by  turns  journalist,  actor, 
iramatist,  poet,  and  lecturer  at  Barnard  College, 


terhnck,  but    Howard,  Charles,  1st  earl  of  Carlisle,  1629-85,  Eng- 


hah statesman  He  held  various  offices  under 
Cromwell  and  Charles  II  One  of  the  members  of 
the  prominent  HOWARD  family,  he  sat  in  both 
houses  of  Parliament  and  served  on  several  diplo- 
matic missions  From  1678  to  1681  he  was  gover- 
nor of  Jamaica 


,  ,  ,  , 

grad  Bowdoin,  1850,  and  West  Point,  1854  Made 
a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers  (Sept,  1861),  he 
fought  in  the  East  from  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run 
through  the  GBTTYSBUHC,  CAMPAIGN  Howard  lost 
his  right  ai  m  at  Fan  Oaks  in  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign (1802)  His  1 1th  Corps  was  completely 
routed  by  Stonewall  Jackson's  flank  attack  in  the 
battle  of  CHANCELI  ORHVILLF,  On  the  first  day  at 
Gettysburg,  Howard,  assuming  command  after  J 
F  REYNOLDS  was  killed,  was  driven  back  with 
heavy  losses  to  Cemetery  Hill  His  corps  consti- 
tuted part  of  the  Union  reinforcements  under 
Hooker  in  tho  CHATTANOOCJA  CAMPAIGN  In  the 
Atlanta  campaign  he  commanded  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  after  the  death  of  J  B  McPHKHaoN 
and  ho  led  it  in  Shoi  man's  march  through  Georgia 
and  the  Carolmas  President  Johnson  made  How- 
ard, who  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Negro  better- 
ment, chief  commissioner  of  the  FKFKDMEN'H 
BUREAU  m  Ma>,  1805  While  the  buieau  rendered 
some  good  set  vice,  many  of  its  officials  were  cor- 
rupt Howard  himself  was  an  honest  but  none  too 
able  adrmnistratoi  A  founder  of  Howard  Univ 
(named  for  him),  lie  was  its  president  (1869-73) 
He  latei  helped  to  found  Lincoln  Memorial  Univ 
in  Tennessee  As  commander  of  the  Dept  of  the 
Columbia  (1874-81),  Howard  duocted  several  cam- 
paigns against  the  Indians  and  negotiated  with 
Chief  JOSEPH  in  1877  In  1886  he  was  promoted 
major  general  and  assigned  to  command  the  Di- 
vision of  the  bast ,  this  post  he  hold  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1894  He  wrote  biographies  of  Chief 
Joseph  (1881)  and  Zachary  Taylor  (1892)  and  also 
Famous  Indian  Chiefs  I  Haot  Known  (1908)  and 
an  autobiography  (1907) 


but  his  poetic  promise  was  icahzed  only  occasional-    Howard,  Sir  Ebenezer,   1850-1928,  English  town    Howard,  Sidney  Coe,  1891-1939,  American  play- 
ly,  as  in  the  "Stem  Song"  from  the  Jong  poem        *  "     '    '          '  ...-...-.,  .    ~  -  ~  V. 
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Howard,  British  noble  family  The  Howards,  or 
Herewarda,  as  they  were  originally  (ailed,  trace 
their  career  m  English  history  to  the  10th  cent  A 
Hereward  fought  against  William  I  (William  the 
Conqueror)  when  England  was  invaded  His  de- 
scendants were  created  earls  of  Arundel  in  1139, 
Barons  Maltravers  in  1330,  earls  of  Surrey  and 
dukee  of  Norfolk  in  1483,  Barons  Fitzalan  m  1627, 
earls  of  Norfolk  in  1644,  and  Barons  Homes  m 
1884  The  duchy  of  Norfolk  (1483)  came  into  the 
Howard  family  by  marriage  with  Margaret  Mow- 
bray,  daughter  of  the  banished  Thomas  Mowbray, 
duke  of  Norfolk  John  Howard,  1st  duke  of  NOR- 
FOLK {in  the  Howard  line),  known  as  the  Jockey  of 
Norfolk,  was  killed  at  Bosworth  Field  at  the  side 
of  Richard  III  His  son,  Thomas  Howard,  2d  duke 
of  NORFOLK,  defeated  the  Scots  for  Henry  VIII  at 
Flodden  Thomas  is  the  ancestor  of  all  the  living 
Howards  in  the  mam  line  Thomas's  son,  Thomas 
Howard,  3d  duke  of  Nontoue,  came  into  conflict 
with  Henry  VIII  over  the  execution  of  Catherine 


planner,  principal  founder  of  the  English  garden- 
city  movement  In  1872  he  wont  to  Nebraska 
and  later  worked  in  Chicago  Returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  became  (1877)  an  official  stenographer  in 
Parliament  His  To-morrow  a  Peaceful  Path  to 
Real  Reform  (1898),  reissued  as  Garden  Cities  of 
To-morrow  (1902),  outlined  a  model  self-sustaining 
town  which  would  combine  town  conveniences  and 
industries  with  the  advantages  of  an  agricultural 
location  As  a  result  of  the  first  publication  he  was 
able  to  form  (1899)  the  Garden  City  Association, 
and  m  1903  Letchwoith,  the  first  English  garden 
city,  was  founded  In  1920  he  organized  Welwyn 
Garden  City  See  Dugald  Macfadyen,  Sir  Ebenezer 
Howard  and  the  Town  Planning  Movement  (1933) 


Howard,  Frederick,  5th  earl  of  Carlisle.  1748-1825,     Tyrmgham.  Maw 
English  statesman    A  member  of  the  distinguished    Howard,  Willia 


wnght,  h  Oakland,  Calif ,  grad  Univ  of  Califor- 
nia, 1915,  and  studied  in  G  P  Baker's  "47  Work- 
shop," Harvard  Early  in  the  Fust  World  War 
he  seived  with  the  American  ambulance  corps  on 
the  Western  Front  and  in  the  Balkans,  and  later 
with  the  Aviation  Service,  A  10  F  From  1919 
to  1923  he  was  associated  with  Life  and  the  New 
Republic,  where  he  was  known  for  his  expos6s  of 
labor  spys  and  the  narcotic  trade  Among  his 
plays  are  Ned  McCobb's  Daughter  (1926),  The 
Silver  Cord  (1926),  Yellow  Jack  (1934),  and  Dods- 
worth  (1934),  an  adaptation  of  the  novel  by  Sin- 
clair Lewis  His  They  Knew  What  They  Wanted 
(1924)  won  the  1925  Pulitzer  Prize  for  drama 
He  was  killed  in  an  accident  on  his  estate  near 


im  see  STAFFORD,  WILLIAM  HOWARD, 


HOWARD  family,  he  went  to  the  American  colonies      IBT  VISCOUNT 
on  an  unsuccessful  mission  of  reconciliation  (1779)    Howard.  1  City  (pop  1,170),  co  seat  of  Elk  co  ,  SE 
and  in  1780  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Ireland    In      Kansas,  E8E  of  Wichita,  founded  1870,  inc.  1877 

It  is  tho  trade  center  of  an  agncultural  area  2 
City  (pop.  1,193),  co  seat  of  Miner  co  ,  SE  8  Dak  , 
NW  of  bioux  Falls;  platted  1881.  It  is  a  farm 
trade  center. 
Howard  College:  see  BIRMINGHAM,  Ala 


1798  he  was  made  guardian  of  Lord  Byron,  who 
ridiculed  him  in  the  satirical  poem,  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers  (1809) 


HOWARD,  niece  of  the  3d  duke  (as  was  Anne  BOL-  Howard,  John,  1726-90,  English  prison  reformer   In 

FYN).      Norfolk  remained  Catholic,  as  have  the  1773,  as  sheriff  of  Bedford,  he  discovered  shocking  ___  „„.„  „„„„_„.  .^  „»„„.,-,„„„«,  «».„ 

dukes  of  Norfolk  to  the  present  day,  m  face  of  the  jail    conditions   and,    after   wider   investigation,  Howard  of  Efflngham,  Charles  Howard,  2d  Baron. 

Protestantism  of  the  royal  house.   Thomas  How-  brought  the  issue  of  prison  reform  to  Parliament  see  NOTTINGHAM,  CHARLES  HOWARD,  IST  KARL  OF 


ard,  4th  duke  of  NORFOLK,  son  of  that  Henry 
Howard,  earl  of  SURREY,  who  was  famous  as  a  poet 
and  an  associate  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  was  exe- 


,  , 

He  was  instrumental  in  securing  passage  of  an  act   Howard  of  Penrith,  Esme  William  Howard.  1st 
(1774)  which  provided  for  amelioration  of  insam- 
tary  jail  conditions  and  for  regular  jailors'  salaries 


nu-     Baron  (gz'rae,  pftn'rfth),  1863-1939,  British  Aplo- 
•--      mat.  After  diplomatic  service  m  Rome  and  Berlin 


Crow  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1, 


(1886-92) ,  he  saw  active  service  (1900)  in  the  South 
African  War  and  was  consul  general  (1903-0)  m 
Crete.  He  went  to  Washington  as  counselor 
(1900-8)  of  the  British  embassy  and  served  (1908- 
19)  m  Hungary,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden  After 
Hitting  on  the  British  delegation  to  the  Paris  Peat  e 
Conference  (1919),  he  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  Spain  As  ambassador  to  the  United  States 
(1924-30)  he  won  many  friends  A  member  of  the 
HOWARD  family,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  his 
own  right  in  1930  See  his  memoirs,  The  Theater  of 
Life  (2  vols  ,  1936-30) 

Howard  University,  at  Washington,  D  C  ,  predomi- 
nantly Negro,  nonsectanan,  with  congressional 
support,  coeducational  It  was  chartered  and 
opened  in  1807  bv  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  under 
Gen  O  O  HOWARD  and  otheis  It  has  a  college 
of  liberal  arts  and  schools  of  engineering  and 
architecture,  law,  medicine  (with  colleges  of  den- 
tistry, medicine,  and  pharmacy,  affiliated  with 
Freed  men's  Hospital),  music,  social  work,  and  re- 
ligion 

Howe,  Clarence  Decatur  (hou),  1886-,  Canadian 
civil  engineer  and  statesman,  b  Waltham,  Mass  , 
grad  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1907  He  went  to  Canada  in  1908  as  professor  of 
civil  engineering  at  Dalhousio  Umv  After  serving 
(1913  10)  as  chief  engineer  of  tho  Canadian  board 
of  gram  commissioners,  he  entered  business,  found- 
ing an  engineering  firm  whu  h  IXM  ame  inter- 
nationally known  for  its  design  and  construction 
of  grain  elevators  Entering  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons  in  1935,  Howe  was  at  once  invited 
to  join  the  cabinet  of  Mat  kenzie  King  as  minister 
of  railways  and  canals  and  minister  of  marine 
These  two  agencies  he  merged  into  the  ministry  of 
transport  in  1936  As  minister  of  transport,  he 
partic  ularly  devoted  himself  to  the  development  of 
air  transportation  m  Canada  Soon  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Second  World  War,  Mackenzie  King 
appointed  (1940)  Howe  to  the  important  post  of 
minister  of  munitions  and  supply,  and  in  1044  he 
was  asked  to  serve  concurrently  as  reconstiuction 
minister  In  1948  ho  became  numstei  of  trade  and 
commerce 

Howe,  Edgar  Watson  (hou),  1853-1937,  American 
editor  and  authoi,  b  Treaty,  near  W abash,  Ind 
From  1S77  to  1911  he  was  editor  and  pioprietoi 
of  the  Atchison,  Kansas,  Daily  Globe  and  al let  wai  da 
published  £  W  Howt's  Monthly  at  Atchison  His 
best  work  was  his  filst  book,  The  Story  of  a  Country 
Town  (1883),  a  leahstic,  bittei  novel  of  piaine 
small-town  life  anticipating  b\  many  yeaib  the 
stories  of  Sheiwood  Andeison  Later  novels  weio 
not  so  well  received,  but  he  was  famous  foi  his 

?iithv  editorial  pniagraphs  Sec  his  autobiography, 
'lain  People  (1929) 

Howe,  Elias,  1814-67,  Ameman  invent 01,  b  Spen- 
cei,  Mass  He  was  apprenticed  in  1838  to  an  m- 
btiument  maker  and  watchmakei  in  Boston  at 
whoso  suggestion  he  turned  his  attention  to  de- 
vising a  sewing  machine  He  exhibited  his  first 
machine  in  1815  and  patented  anothei  in  1840 
No  financial  backing  was  secured  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  1840  a  third  machine  was  sold  in 
England,  together  with  all  lights  in  Great  Britain, 
to  William  Thomas  Howe  woikod  with  Thomas 
in  London  to  produce  a  machine  to  stitch  leather 
After  a  broach  between  the  two,  Howe  returned 
to  Amenta  to  find  lus  machine  being  manufactured 
by  othois  He  brought  seveial  suits  for  uifrmge- 
ment  of  patent  and  finally  obtained  a  judgment  for 
i  oyalty  in  1854  With  the  royalties  earned  through 
an  extension  of  his  patent  (1801-08),  he  supported 
during  the  Civil  War  an  infantry  regiment  ui  which 
he  served  as  a  private  and  m  1865  established  in 
Btidgepoit,  Conn  ,  the  Howe  Machine  Company 

Howe,  Frederic  Clemson,  1867-1940,  American  law- 
ver  and  political  scientist,  b  Meadville,  Pa, 
grad  Allegheny  College,  1889,  Ph  D  Johns  Hop- 
kins, 1892,  and  studied  at  the  Umv  of  Halle 
He  practiced  law  in  Cleveland  from  1894  to  1909 
There  he  was  closely  associated  with  Mavoi  Tom 
L  Johnson  and  his  municipal  i  eform  progiam,  serv- 
ing on  the  city  council  and,  fiom  1900  to  1909,  in 
the  state  senate  Fioin  191 1  to  1914  he  was  director 
of  the  People's  Institute  m  New  York  city,  and 
from  1914  to  1919  he  was  commissioner  of  immigra- 
tion at  the  poi  t  of  New  Yoi  k  Ho  was  an  acknowl- 
edged authority  upon  municipal  affairs  and  wrote 
The  City,  the  Hope  of  Democracy  (1905),  European 
Cities  at  Work,  (1913),  and  The  Modem  City  and 
Its  Problems  (1915)  He  was  also  mteiested  in 
many  other  reforms  and  wrote  Confession*  of  a 
Reformer  (1925)  and  Denmark,  the  Coopeiatnc 
Way  (1930),  besides  other  books  and  many  ai  tides 
From  1933  to  1935  he  was  attached  to  the  Agu- 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration  as  consumers' 
counsel  in  the  framing  of  codes  concerning  agucul- 
tural  products,  and  from  1935  ho  was  special  ad- 
viser to  the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  He  also  acted 
as  special  economic  adviser  to  the  Philippine  com- 
monwealth His  wife,  Marie  Jenney  Howe,  1871- 
1934,  was  a  Unitarian  m  in  is  to  i  and  a  leader  in 
the  woman-suffrage  movement  She  wrote  Geotge 
Sand  (1927)  and  edited  and  translated  The  Intimate 
Journal  of  George  So^(1929) 

Howe,  John,  1630-1705,  English  Independent  di- 
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vine,  domestic  chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  He 
preached  in  secret  (1662-71)  until,  becoming  chap- 
lam  to  Lord  Massereene  of  Antrim  Castle,  Ireland, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  writing  Eventually  he 
settled  at  Utrecht  till  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
(1087)  permitted  his  return  to  England  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  The  Living  Temple  of  God.  a  noble 
expression  of  Puritanism,  which  is  included  m  his 
collected  woiks  (1724) 

Howe,  Joseph,  1804-73,  Canadian  journalist  and 
statesman,  b  Halifax,  N  S  ,  son  of  a  Massachusetts 
Loyalist  He  learned  printing  and  newspaper  work 
in  his  father's  office,  and  although  he  had  little 
formal  education,  he  icad  widely  in  his  father's 
fine  library  In  1828  Howe  became  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Novascotian,  which  under  his  direction 
became  tho  leading  journal  of  the  province  Ac- 
cused of  libeling  certain  public  officials  whom  he 
charged  with  mismanagement  and  corruption,  Howe 
argued  his  own  case  at  his  trial  (1835)  with  such 
eloquence  as  to  win  a  noted  triumph  for  freedom  of 
the  press  In  1836  he  entered  the  provincial  as- 
sembly, there  and  in  his  newspaper  he  contuiued 
his  campaign  for  responsible  government  and  his 
struggle  against  successive  governors,  whom  he 
for<  ed  from  Nova  Scotia,  until  the  demands  of  his 
reform  party  were  gi  anted  m  1848  In  that  year  he 
became  provincial  secretary,  from  1860  to  1863  he 
was  premier  Devoted  to  the  people  of  his  prov- 
ince— he  was  "Joe"  to  most  of  them — Howe 
worked  ardently  for  education  and  for  an  inter- 
colonial railroad  to  link  the  Maritime  Provs  with 
Canada  proper,  but  though  early  an  advocate  of 
union,  he  opposed  confederation  (ostensibly  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  unfair  to  the  Mantimes)  and 
engaged  in  a  long  struggle  with  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
over  the  issue  Even  after  confederation  had  been 
achieved  (1867)  he  continued  his  opposition,  but 
realizing  the  hopelessness  of  his  position,  he  entered 
(1869)  Mac  donald's  dominion  cabinet  as  president 
of  the  council  By  this  act  he  lost  many  of  his 
supporters  m  Nova  Scotia  When,  in  1873,  Howe, 
partly  from  ill-health,  retired  from  politics  to 
accept  appointment  as  lieutenant  governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  his  homecoming  was  marked  with  scant 
enthusiasm  He  died  soon  after  assuming  office 
See  his  Speeches  and  Public  Letters  (ed  by  William 
Annand,  1858,  new,  enlarged  ed  by  J  A  Chis- 
holrn,  1909),  W  L  Grant,  The  Tribune  of  Nova 
Scotia  (1915),  biographies  by  J  W  Longley  (rev 
ed,  1920)  and  J  A  Roy  (193o) 

Howe,  Juha  Ward,  18M)-1910,  American  authoi, 
lecturer,  and  social  reformer,  b  Now  York  nty, 
privately  educated  Her  most  famous  work  is  The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Rejrublic,  written  to  a  tune 
ascribed  to  William  Steffe,  a  Southern  writer  of 
Sunday-school  songs  She  wrote  new  stanzas  in 
Dec ,  1801,  at  the  suggestion  of  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  shortly  after  she  and  her  friends  watched 
McClellan's  aimy  go  into  battle  near  Washington, 
D  C  ,  singing  John  Brown's  Body,  with  its  swinging 
chorus,  "Gloiy,  glory,  hallelujah  "  Immediately 
popular,  the  Battle  Hymn  is  said  to  have  been  named 
by  J  T  Fields,  who  published  it  in  the  '{tlantic 
Monthly  in  1862  Mis  Howe  was  active  in  many 
fields  She  helped  hei  husband,  Dr  Samuel  Gndley 
HOWE,  in  his  philanthiopic  projects  and  in  editing 
the  Boston  Commonwealth  She  wrote  and  lectured 
for  Negro  emancipation,  woman  suffrage,  and  other 
liberal  causes,  pleached  as  a  Umtanuu,  and  helped 
found  a  world-peace  organization  The  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  elected  her  as  its  first 
woman  member  Of  her  writings,  her  biographies 
of  her  husband  (1876)  and  of  Margaret  Fuller 
(1883),  hei  from  Sunset  Ridge  Poems  Old  and  New 
(1878),  and  her  Reminiscences,  1819-1899  (1899) 
are  still  lead  Soo  biography  by  her  daughters 
Laum  E  Richards  and  Maud  Howe  Elliott  (1915), 
J  T  Howard,  Our  American  Music  (1929) 

Howe,  Mane  Jenney   see  Howr,  FREDERIC  CLKM- 

SON 

Howe,  Richard  Howe,  Earl,  1 726-99,  British  admi- 
ral, elder  bi  other  of  Sir  William  Howe  After  an 
education  at  Eton  he  joined  tho  navy  and  won 
lecogmtion  in  the  Seven  Yeais  War  for  his  defense 
of  the  English  Channel  He  was  also  a  membei  of 
the  House  of  Commons  (1757-82),  and  in  1758  he 
became  Viscount  Howe  in  the  Irish  peeiage  Howe 
was  treasurei  of  the  navv  fiom  1765  to  1770,  and 
after  the  American  Revolution  began,  he  was  eaily 
in  1776  given  command  of  the  fleet  in  America  He 
and  his  bi  other  were  commissioned  to  treat  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute  with  the  colonies, 
but  negotiations  at  Sraten  Island  m  1776  carne  to 
nothing  and  he  supported  his  brother  in  the  attack 
on  Long  Island  In  1777  he  supported  his  brother's 
successful  campaign  against  Philadelphia,  and  m 
1778  he  outmaneuvorod  tho  French  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral d'Estamg  which  attempted  to  cooperate  with 
land  troops  under  Gen  John  Sullivan  in  taking 
British-held  Newport,  R  I  In  the  autumn  of  1778 
he  resigned  In  1782  he  assumed  new  command  and 
relieved  Gibraltar  from  the  menace  of  a  Franco- 
Spanish  fleet  He  was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty 
(1783-88)  and  in  tho  French  Revolutionary  Wais 
ho  was  an  able  commander  "Black  Dick  Howe" 
is,  indeed,  best  remembered  for  his  victory  over  the 
French  in  1794.  He  was  created  Eail  Howe  in  1788 


HOWELL,  WILLIAM  HENRY 

See  T  8  Anderson,  The  Command  of  the  Howe 
Brothers  during  the  American  Revolution  (1936) 

Howe,  Samuel  Gndley,  1801-76,  American  reformer 
and  philanthropist,  b  Boston,  Mass  ,  grad  Brown 
Univ.,  1821,  M  D  Harvard,  1824  He  began  his 
lifelong  service  to  others  by  going  to  Greece  to  aid 
in  the  War  of  Independence  and  spending  six  years 
there  He  is  best  remembered  for  his  work  with  the 
blind,  he  was  the  organizer  of  the  New  England 
Asylum  for  the  Blind  (which  became  the  Policing 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the 
Blind)  and  was  head  of  it  for  44  years  in  all  The 
remarkable  success  of  the  education  of  Laura 
BRIDCMAN,  who  was  both  blind  and  deaf,  did  much 
to  improve  education  of  the  handicapped  in  the 
United  States  He  was  chairman  of  tho  Massa- 
chusetts state  board  of  charities  from  1865  to  1874 
He  also  supported  Dorothea  Dix  in  her  work  for 
the  insane,  sought  to  help  the  feeble-minded,  ap- 
proved the  educational  reforms  of  Horace  Mann, 
and  with  his  wife,  Juha  Ward  Howe,  opposed 
slavery  The  troubles  in  Crete  (1860-67)  took  him 
again  to  Greece  toward  the  end  of  a  long  life  spent 
in  the  service  of  others  His  letters  and  journals 
have  been  published  (1906-9) 

Howe,  William  Howe,  5th  Viscount,  1729-1814, 
British  general  in  the  American  Revolution,  \oung- 
er  brother  of  Admiral  Richard  Howe  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  took  up  a  military  career  In 
the  last  French  and  Indian  War  he  served  with 
distinction  at  tho  capture  of  Louisburg  and  under 
Gen  James  Wolfe  in  the  fight  for  Quebec  (1760) 
He  took  part  m  the  Havana  expedition  of  1762 
In  1775  he  arrived  at  Boston  with  British  reinforce- 
ments for  Geri  Thomas  GAOL,  and  he  was  a  com- 
mander m  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  He  was 
knighted  and  succeeded  Gage  (Oct ,  1775)  as  com- 
mander in  chief  In  1776  he  withdrew  his  men 
from  besieged  Boston  to  Halifax,  then  (May,  1776) 
came  with  his  brother  Richard  to  Staten  Island 
Negotiations  for  a  peaceful  settlement  failed,  and 
Howe  led  his  Bntiuh  troops  in  the  successful  battle 
of  Long  Island,  invested  New  York,  and  defeated 
the  patriots  at  White  Plains,  gaming  control  over 
SE  New  Yoik  and  much  of  New  Jersey  In  1777 
he  did  not  take  the  pait  planned  for  him  in  the 
British  strategy  m  the  SARATOGA  CAMPAIGN  In- 
stead he  launched  a  successful  drive  foi  Phila- 
delphia, defeating  Washington  m  the  battle  ol 
BRANDYWINE  He  later  beat  off  a  patriot  attack 
on  GERMANTOWN  and  held  his  position  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  again,  as  at  New  York,  he  could  not 
wipe  out  the  Continental  forces  Charging  that  he 
was  not  properly  supported  by  the  home  govern- 
ment, he  resigned  and  in  1778  returned  to  England 
His  command  in  Ametica  was  taken  over  bv  Sir 
Henry  CLINTON  On  his  brother's  death  in  1799 
Howe  succeeded  to  the  Irish  title  See  T  S  An- 
derson, The  Command  of  the  Howe  Brothers  during 
the  American  Reiolutwn  (1936) 

Howell,  Clark  (hou'iil),  1863-1936,  American  editor, 
b  Baiuwell  co  ,  S  C  ,  grad  Umv  of  Georgia,  1883 
son  ol  Evan  P  Howell  In  1884  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  succeeding  his  father 
at>  editor  m  chief  in  1897  One  of  hia  editorial  cru- 
sades, against  municipal  graft  in  Atlanta  politics 
(1028-29),  won  the  Constitution,  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  journalism  Howell  served  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  state  legislature,  from  1886  to  1891,  becom- 
ing speaker  in  the  last  year,  and  m  the  state  senate 
from  1900  to  1906,  being  president  of  that  body  the 
entire  period  He  was  defeated  by  Hoko  Smith  for 
governor  of  Georgia  m  1906  In  1892  he  began  a 
period  of  32  consecutive  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  supporters  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 

Howell,  Evan  Park,  1839-1905,  American  newspaper 
editor,  b  Warsaw,  Ga  He  piacticed  law  until  1876, 
when  he  put  chased  a  half  interest  in,  and  became 
editor  of,  the  Atlanta  Constitution  Ho  soon  made 
this  the  leading  newspapei  of  the  South,  continuing 
his  editorship  until  1897,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Clark  Howell 

Howell,  John  Adams,  1840-1918.  American  naval 
officei  and  inventor,  b  Bath,  N  Y  ,  grad  Annapo- 
lis, 1858  He  served  as  a  lieutenant  throughout 
the  Civil  War,  fighting  under  Admiral  Fairagut  at 
Mobile  Bay  (1864)  In  the  Spanish-American  War 
he  commanded  a  squadron  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Fleet  and  was  promoted  rear  admiral  in  1898 
Howell  originated  the  gyroscopic  steering  torpodo, 
invented  a  flywheel  torpedo,  and  developed  tor- 
pedo-launching apparatus 

Howell,  William  Henry,  1860-1945,  American  phys- 
iologist, b  Baltimore,  Md  ,  grad  Johns  Hopkins 
(B  A  ,  1881 ,  Ph  D  ,  1884)  With  the  exception  of 
four  years  during  whu  h  he  taught  at  the  Umv.  of 
Muhigan  and  Harvard,  he  was  at  Johns  Hopkins 
from  1888  until  he  became  emeritus  in  1931.  he 
became  a  professor  in  1893,  dean  of  the  medical 
faculty  in  1 899,  and  direc  tor  of  the  school  of  hygiene 
m  1 920  He  formulated  a  widely  accepted  interpre- 
tation of  blood  ( lotting  and  demonstrated  the  exist- 
eiuo  of  heparm  and  its  function  in  preventing 
clotting  He  also  did  research  on  the  origin  of  red 
blood  <  orpuscles  and  on  the  degeneration  and  re- 
generation of  nerve  fibers  He  edited  An  American 
Textbook  of  Physiology  (1896)  and  wrote  Textbook 
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HOWELL 

of  Physiology  (1905,   16th  ed  ,  ed    by  John  F 
Fulton,  1949) 

Howell,  city  (pop  3,748),  co  seat  of  Livingston  co  , 
S  Mich  ,  on  Thompson  Lake  between  Detroit  and 
Lansing,  settled  1834,  inc  as  a  village  1863,  as  a 
city  1915  It  is  a  farm  trade  center  in  a  dairy  re- 
gion Electric  motors  are  made  The  mam  Indian 
Grand  River  Trail  crossed  this  site 
Howells.  William  Dean,  1837-1920,  American  noy  - 
ehst,  editor,  and  critic,  b  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio  He 
learned  the  printer's  trade  from  his  father,  but  earlv 
began  to  write  and  in  1858  became  editor  of  the 
Ohio  Slate  Journal  Duung  five  y  eais  m  Venice  as 
\merican  consul  (1861-65)  he  developed  a  literarv 
gift  apparent  m  the  first  of  his  man\  travel  books 
Venetian  Life  (1866)  Returning  to  the  United 
States,  he  wrote  for  New  Yoik  periodicals  until,  m 
1866,  ho  began  an  association  of  15  year*,  with  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  the  last  Hey  en  as  editoi  in  chief 
In  the  Atlantic  and  latei  in  the  "Editor's  Study" 
(1886-91)  and  the  "Easy  Chair"  (1900  1920)  of 
Harper's  Magazine  manv  of  his  best  essays  and 
criticisms  directed  his  readers  to  appi  coat  ion  of 
European  realistic  writers  His  first  novel,  Thni 
Wulding  Jourmy  (1872),  and  several  successors 
excited  only  polite  admiration,  but  with  The  Rise  of 
Silas  Lapham  (1885)  he  emerged  as  a  leading  and 
forceful  writer  of  realistic  fiction  A  considerable 
part  of  American  life  is  recorded  in  his  novels 
among  which  are  A  Modrrn  Instance  (1882),  Indian 
Summer  (1886),  A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes  (1890). 
The  Quality  of  Mercy  (1892),  The  Landlord  at 
Lion's  Head  (1897),  and  The  Liatherwood  God 
(1916)  His  humanitarian  sympathies,  whu  h  gave 
warmth  to  his  work,  showed  as  a  kind  of  socialism 
in  his  Utopian  novels,  A  Traveltr  from  AUrwia 
(1894)  and  Through  the  Eye  of  the  Needle  (1907)  In 
Criticism  and  Fiction  (1891)  he  defended  realism 
and  his  example  and  his  encouragement  of  >  ounger 
writers  such  as  Hamlui  (Jar land  and  Thorstem 
Veblen  stimulated  «onie  of  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  later  American  letters  Hoyvells  had  a 
gift  for  writing  light  comedy  and  farce,  among  his 
plays  were  A  Counterfeit  Presentment  (pioducod 
1877)  and  a  series  of  related  one-act  comedies  be- 
ginning with  The  Sleeping  Car  (produced  1883)  and 
The  Elevator  (produced  1885)  Among  his  books  of 
reminiscences  are  A  Boy's  Town  (1890),  \fy  Year  in 
a  Log  Cabin  (1893),  Literary  Friends  ami  Acquaint- 
ances (1900),  Ify  Mark  Tioain  (1910),  and  Years  of 
My  Youth  (1916)  See  Lift  in  Letters  of  William 
Dean  Howells  (ed  b>  his  daughter,  Mildred  Ilowells, 
2vols,  1928) 

Howel  the  Good*  see  HVWEL  Dn\ 
Howison,  George  Holmes  (hou'Tsun),  1834-1916, 
American  philosopher,  b  Montgomery  co  ,  Md  , 
grad  Marietta  College,  1852,  and  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1855  He  taught  philosophy  in  a 
number  of  American  universities  and  from  1884 
until  his  retirement  in  1909  was  head  of  the  philos- 
ophy department  at  the  Umv  of  California  An 
idealist,  he  was  opposed  to  monism  and  saw  God 
as  the  uniting  factor  of  dissimilar  creation*  bound 
to  each  other  by  a  common  purpose  His  major 
work  was  The  Limits  of  Evolution  (1901)  See  selec- 
tion from  his  writings  ed  bv  J  W  Buckham  and 
G  M  Stratton  (with  biographical  sketch,  1034) 
Howitt,  William,  1792-1879,  Englwh  author  His 
works,  veiy  popular  in  his  day,  include  Tht  Book 
of  the  Seasons  (1831)  and  A  Boy's  Adrentvres  in 
the  Wilds  of  Australia  (1854),  written  after  a  jour- 
ney to  that  country  In  collaboration  with  his 
wife,  Mary  (Botham)  Howttt,  1799-1888,  he  wrote 
The  Forest  Minstrels  and  Other  Poems  (1823),  The 
Literature  and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe  (1852), 
and  manv  other  volumes  Mary  How  itt  translated 
Scandinavian  works  and  wrote  many  books  for 
children  Of  her  novels,  The  Heir  of  Wast-Wayland 
(1847)  is  best  remembered  See  her  autobiography 
(ed  by  her  daughter  Margaret  Howitt,  1889) 
howitzer  (hou'Ttsur),  artillery  piece  of  medium 
length,  longer  than  a  mortar  It  operates  with  a 
high  angle  of  fire  and,  when  mounted  on  wheels,  is 
most  useful  in  the  field  l>ec  ause  of  its  relatively  light 
weight  (and  consequent  great  mobility )  and  its 
relatively  long  range  of  fire  Howitzers  first  at- 
tracted notice  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  and  were 
used  extensively  in  the  First  World  War  and  the 
Second  World  War 

Howland  (houlutid),  town  (pop  1,189),  tential 
Maine,  at  the  confluence  of  tho  Piscataquis  with 
the  Penobscot  river  N  of  Bangor  me  1826 
Howland  Island  (hou 'lurid),  central  Pacific  near  the 
equator,  c  1,620  mi.  SW  of  Honolulu  The  island 
(area  1  sq  mi )  was  discovejed  (1842)  by  American 
traders  and  claimed  (1857)  by  the  United  States 
with  JAIIVJS  ISLAND  and  BAKER  ISLAND  All  three 
islands  were  worked  for  guano  b>  American  com- 
panies under  certificates  issued  (1860-61)  bv  the 
Secretary'  of  State  British  guano  companies  also 
operated  in  the  islands  The  U  S  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  U  S  certificates  amounted  to  a  claim 
of  sovereignty  b>  the  United  States  Tho  guuno 
industry  declined,  and  the  islands  were  forgotten 
until  the  development  of  air  commerce  m  the 
Pacific  gave  them  new  importance  American 
colonists  were  brought  (1935)  from  Hawaii,  and 
the  island  was  placed  (1936)  under  the  Dept  of 
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tho  Interior  Amelia  Earhart  on  her  round-the-  hexameters,  with  a  charming  nslvett  and  a  gen- 
world  flight  was  lost  (1937)  en  route  to  the  newly  uine  piety,  two  poems  in  the  epic  manner,  one 
completed  airfield  Howland  is  on  the  direct  glorifying  Otto  I  (part  of  this  has  been  lost),  the 
be  between  Honolulu  and  Australia  other  an  account  of  the  founding  of  her  abbey;  her 


route  I , 

Howrah  (hou'ru),  city  (pop  379,292),  8  West  Ben- 
gal prov  ,  India,  on  the  Hooghly  river  opposite 

Calcutta    A  great  industrial  center,  its  principal 

manufactures  are  cotton  cloth,  jute  products,  steel 

products,  and  glass 
Howth  (houdh,  hodh),  part  (since  1940)  of  Dublin, 

Co   Dublin,  Ireland,  on  the  Irish  Sea     It  is  on  a 

peninsula  at  the  foot  of  the  Hill  of  Howth  and  is  a 

summer  resort  for  Dublin  and  a  port  for  fishing 

boats  and  yachts 
Hoxie,  Robert  Franklin  (hok'se),  1868-1916,  Amer- 

u  an  economist,  b  Edmeston,  W  of  Cooperstown,    Hs-    For  some  Chinese  names  beginning  thus,  see 

N  Y  ,  Ph  D  Univ  of  Chicago,  1905    He  taught  at      S-,  e  g  ,  for  Hsi,  see  Si 

the  Univ  of  Chicago  from  1906  to  1916    A  realin-    Hsia  (shyn),  dynasty  of  China,  which  ruled,  accord- 


most  striking  works,  the  six  plays  designed  to  sup- 
plant Terence,  because  of  his  immorality,  all  telling 
the  story  of  Christian  virtue'triumphant  and  most 
of  them  ending  with  a  martyrdom  The  comic 
element  is  rare  m  her  dramas,  but  Hroswitha  shows 
considerable  power  in  characterization  Scholars 
disagree  as  to  whether  or  not  they  were  intended 
foi  presentation  See  Rosamond  Gilder,  Enter  the 
Actress  (1931),  Karl  Young,  The  Drama,  of  the 
Medieval  Church  (1933)  Variant  spellings  of  her 
name  are  Roswitha,  Hrosvit,  and  Hrotswitha 


tic  interpreter  of  the  changing  economic  system  in 
\menca,  he  was  noted  especially  for  his  work  in 
labor  history  As  special  investigator  (1914-16) 
foi  the  U  S  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations 
he  produced  Scuntijie  Management  and  Labor 
(1915)  His  Trade  Unionism  in  th(  United  States 
(ed  bv  L  B  Hoxie  and  Nathan  Fine,  1917,  2d  ed  , 
1933),  though  incomplete,  is  important 
Hoxie,  Vinnie  Ream,  1847-1914,  American  sculptor, 
b  Madison,  Wis  ,  studied  in  Paris  and  Rome  Her 


ing  to  traditional  dates,  from  c  2205  to  c  1766 
B  C  or,  accoi  ding  to  some  modern  scholars,  from 
c  1994  to  c  1523  B  C  This  earliest  and  semileg- 
endary  dynasty  may  have  been  founded  by  Yu, 
first  in  a  series  of  rulers  of  city-states  m  modern 
Shansi  Legends  say  he  built  canals  to  control  a 
flood  and  divided  the  reclaimed  land  Scanty 
archaeological  remains  suggest  that  the  people  had 
domestic  animals  (the  ox  or  water  buffalo,  the  goat, 
the  sheep,  and  the  home),  wheat  and  millet,  the 


,          ,  , 

works  in  Washington,  DC,  are  Sequoyah  (Stat-  potter's  wheel,  bronze  weapons,  and  war  chariots 

uary  Hall)   and  statues  of  Lincoln   (totunda  of  Hsinking,  China  see  CHANGCHUN 

Capitol),  Fatragut  (Farragut  Square),  and  Gov  Hsiian-tsang  (shu'an'-tsang)  or  Hiouentang,  600?- 


Samuel  Kirkwood  all  government  commissions 
She  married  Gon  R  L  Hoxie  in  1878 

Hoxie,  railroad  town  (pop  1,466),  NE  Ark  ,  near  tho 
Black  River,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  1879. 

Hoy,  island  (pop  955),  13  mi  long  and  6  mi  wide, 
oft  N  Scotland,  second  in  size  of  the  Orknev  Islands 
It  is  SW  of  Pomona  Long  Hope,  on  the  south, 


664,  Chinese  Buddhist  Between  629  ancT'646  ho 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  HI  holailv  centers  of  India 
and  collected  religious  literature  and  relics  On  his 
return  to  China  he  translated  the  Buddhist  scrip- 
tures and  wrote  his  memoirs  See  his  Buddhist 
Records  of  the  Western  World  (Eng  tr  by  Samuel 
Beal,  1884) 


g  H,                          ,  , 

forms  an  excellent  natural  harbor     The  island  is  Hsiian  T'ung   see  Pu  Yi 

very  hillv  (Ward  Hill,  1,564  ft,  is  highest),  with  Huambo  (w«lm'bo),  officially   Nova  Lisboa  (no'y  u 

magnificent  cliffs  along  the  shore     The  Old  Man  lezhbcVu),  town  (pop  c  2,500),  W  central  Angola, 

of  Hoy  is  a  conspicuous  detached  pinnacle  of  sand-  on  a  high  plateau     It  is  on  the  transcontinental 

f»tono,  450  ft   high     Dwarfie  Stone   a  great  sand-  railroad  from  Benguela  (in  Angola)  to  Beira  (in 

stone  block  in  which  a  cave  is  hollowed  out,  is  an  Mozambique)    A  decision,  in   1927,  to  move  the 

object  of  Scandinavian  folk  stories  ( apital  here  from  Luanda  was  never  made  offo(  live 

hoya,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Hoya,  tropical  climbing  huanaco   see  OITANACO 

shrubs,  one  species  of  which,  cultivated  as  a  pot  Huancayo  (wan-kl'o),  city  (pop  28,679),  capital  of 


plan 


t  (Hoya  carnosa)       Junfn,    S    central    Peru 
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predominantly 


t  has  thick  glossy  leaves  and  waxy  fragrant  floweis,  Indian  population,  Huancayo  (alt    c  11,000ft)  is 

white  and  pink  one  of  the  major  agricultural  centers  of  the  lepub- 

Hoylake,  urban  district  (1931  pep  16  631,  1943  esti-  he    In  the  legion  nearly  half  of  Peru's  wheat  is 

mated   pop    24,454),   Cheshire,    England,   at  the  raised,  it  is  shipped  by  rail  north  to  the  ban  en 


,,  ,  , 

mouth  of  the  Deo  and  W  of  Birkenhead  It  is  a 
seaside  resort  and  includes  West  Kirbv  The  golf 
Imks  here  are  the  scene  of  the  Oxford-Cambiidge 


, 

mining  country  around  Cerro  de  Pasco  and  west  to 
Lima,  the  capital     Huuncayo  is  noted  for  its  pic- 
tuiesque  colonial  architecture 
' 


.test  and  other  golfing  events,  and  there  is  a    Huaras  or  Huaraz  (botl*  wunla') ,  eity  (pop  12,009), 

W  central  Peru     In  a  high  valley,  Huaras  (alt 


race  course 

Hoyle,  Edmond  (hoil),  1672-1769,  English  writer  on 
games,  b  London  He  codified  the  rules  of  whist  in 
his  book  A  Short  Treatise  on  the  Game  of  Whist 
(1742),  and  in  sui  <  essive  editions  of  the  hook  he 
added  new  material  on  whist  together  with  treatises 
on  quadrille,  piquet,  and  backgammon  He  wrote 
several  other  books,  and  "according  to  Hoyle" 
( ame  to  mean  the  definitive  word  on  games 

Hoyt,  John  Wesley,  1831-1912,  American  educatoi, 
b  Worthmgton,  Ohio,  gtad  Ohio  Wesley  an  Umv  , 
1849  In  Madison,  Wis  ,  he  published  the  Wiscon- 
sin Farmer  and  Northwestern  Cultivator  A  founder 
of  the  Republican  party  and  first  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters, 
he  sponsored  the  establishment  of  the  state  agri- 
cultural college  in  a  reorganization  of  the  state 


c  9,900  ft  )  has  a  predominantly  Indian  population 
and  is  the  renter  of  an  agricultural  district  raising 
giains  and  potatoes  Some  minerals  (silver,  cinna- 
bar, and  coal)  are  mined  A  superb  backdrop  is  the 
peak,  HTTABOAHAN  Although  it  has  been  damaged 
by  earthquakes,  Huaras  suffered  its  worst  catas- 
trophe m  1941  when  an  avalunche  of  mud  and  water 
wiped  out  a  large  section  and  killed  many  inhabi- 
tants 

Hu&scar  (was'knr),  d  1533,  Inca  of  Peru,  son  of 
HUAINA  CAPAC  At  his  father's  death  (1525)  he 
had  to  share  the  empire  with  ins  younger  half 
bi  other,  ATAHTJALPA  Shortly  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Spanish  Conquest  under  Francisco 
Pizarro,  Atahualpa  rebelled  successfully  and  latei 
secretly  ordered  Hu&scar  drowned 


university    From  1878  to  1882  he  was  governor  of  Huascaran  (waskaran').  extinct  volcano,  22,205  ft 

Wyoming  Territory  and  from  1887  to  1890  served  high,  W  central  Peru,  near  Huaraw    Highest  mouri- 

as  first  president  of  the  Univ   of  Wyoming     He  tarn  in  Peru  and  one  of  the  highest  in  the  Andes, 

devoted  his  later  >ears  to  the  promotion  of  a  na-  Huascaian  and  other  near-by  peaks  form  an  im- 

tional  university  pressive  snow-capped  rampart 

Hrabanns  Maurus    see  RABANUS  MAURIS  MAO-  Huastec  (was'tfk),  Indians  of  the  PAisuco  riv 


'dets 


aradec  Kralove,  Czech  Hradtc    Kralvoe   (nra'dets 

kra'ldvo1 ) ,  Ger  KOniggratz  (ku'ntkhgrftts) ,  city  (pop 

19,242),  E  Bohemia,  Czeehoslov  akia,  on  the  Elbe 

It  has  varied  manufactures    Though  essentially  a. 

modern   city,   it  has  an  early  Gothic  cathedral 

(1303)     The  battle  of  SADOWA  (1866),  al«o  called 

the  battle  of  Koniggrftt*,  was  fought  in  tho  vicinity. 
Rrdlick*,    Ales    (il'lesh    hfird'II- hkiO,    1869-1943,      fluenced  some  of  the  musical  folklore  of  Mexico 

American  anthropologist,  b  Bohemia    He  received    Huayna  Capac  (wi'rm  ku'puk),  d  1525,  Inca  of  Peru, 


basin,  E  Mexico  They  speak  a  Mayan  language, 
but  are  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  Mayan  stock, 
fiorn  whom  they  mav  have  been  separated  by  a 
Totonae-Zoquean  wedge  prior  to  the  Christian 
era  Their  culture  did  not  develop  along  with  that 
of  the  Maya  They  remained  on  the  outer  fringes 
of  latei  civilizations  of  the  central  plateau,  notably 
the  Aetec  Huastecan  music  and  dancing  has  in- 
fluenced some  of  the  musical  folklore  of  Mexico 


last  of  the  gieat  emperois  The  Inca  empire 
reached  its  greatest  extent  and  power  under  him, 
but  actually  disruptive  foices  weto  already  at 
work  Their  action  was  hastened  by  Huayna 
Capac's  decision  to  divide  the  empire  bv  leaving  the 
recently  conquered  kingdom  of  Quito  to  hw  favor- 


ite  son,  ATAHUALPA,  and  the  rest  to  the  legitimate 
heir,  HUASCVR     War  between  the  brothers  had 


... .  medical  education  m  Ameiica  In  1903  he 
began  to  organize  the  division  of  pin  sical  anthro- 
pology at  the  U  S  National  Museum  m  Washing- 
ton and  was  its  curator  after  1910  Anthropological 
investigations  took  him  to  neaily  every  country  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  won  for  him  an  inter- 
national reputation  m  his  field  His  work  on  the 

.supposed  migration  tracks  of  the  American  Indian  .  .  _         ..     ......  

in  Siberia  and  Alaska  commanded  much  attention      just  ended  when  Francisco  Pisarro  began  hm  oon- 
His  books  include  Physical  Anthropology  (1919),      quest 

Anthropometry  ( 1920),  Old  Americans  (\ 925),  Skel-    Hubbard,   Bernard   Rosecrans   (hu'burd),    1888-, 
!<o/  Remains  of  Early  Man  (1930),  Children  Who      priest,  scientist,  and  explorer,  b    San  Fmneisco, 

-~* -  ~"       grad.  Jesuit  Novitiate,  Los  Gatos,  Calif    (B  A  , 

1913)  and  Gonaaga  Umv  (M  A.,  1921)  and  studied 
at  the  Umv  of  Innsbruck,  Austria  (1921-25).  He 
is  known  as  the  "glacier  priest"  and  has  headed  the 
geology  department  of  the  Univ  of  Santa  Clara 


Run  on  all  Fours  (1931),  and  Alaska  Diary,  19%<S- 
1931  H943) 

Hroswitha  (roswfthu,  rdsve'tai.c  940-c  1002,  Gor- 
man Latin  poet,  a  nun  of  Gandersheim,  a  Bene- 
dictine abbey  much  favored  by  the  imperial  fam- 
ily of  the  period  " *- '-  --Li 

two  on  the  B" 


riod    Her  works  comprise  eight  poems,     since  1926    In  his  annual  expeditious  to  Alaska 
Bible,  six  on  saints'  lives,  written  m      (1926-43)  he  made  studies  in  geology,  meteorology, 
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oceanography,  ethnology,  ichthyology,  and  an- 
thropology During  the  Second  World  War  he 
was  adviser  to  the  armed  forces  in  Alaska  He  is 
noted  as  a  lecturer,  for  his  series  of  educational  and 
theatrical  shorts,  for  the  feature  film  Aniakchak, 
and  for  his  books,  Mu*h,  You  Malemuteal  (1932) 
and  Cradle  of  the  Storm*  (1935). 
Hnbbsrd,  filbert,  18WM915,  American  author,  who 
called  himself  Fra  Elbertus,  b.  Bloomington,  111 
Influenced  by  some  of  William  Morris's  ideas,  he 
established  (1895)  the  Roycroft  Shops  at  East 
Aurora,  N  Y  Here  various  handicraft  products 
were  made  and  sold,  and  here  he  established  a 
printing  press  and  bookbinder  y  II IB  small  maga- 
nne,  the  Philistine,  carried  his  ideas  to  thousands, 
and  his  Little  Journey*  to  the  homes  of  various 
famous  men  were  veiy  popular.  His  Message  to 
Garcia  (1899),  an  inspirational  pieco  on  efficiency 
and  determination  based  on  a  feat  of  A.  8  Rowan, 
was  widely  read  and  quoted  Hubbard  and  his 
wife  went  down  with  the  Lutntama  See  biographies 
by  his  sister,  M  H  Heath  (1930),  and  by  D  A 
Balch  (1940) 

Hubbard,  Frank  McKinney,  1808-1030,  American 
humorist,  b  Bellefontame,  Ohio  Ho  worked 
(1891-1930)  on  the  Indianapolis  News,  where,  as 
Km  Hubbard,  he  created  the  famous  character 
Abe  Martin.  Syndicated,  these  caricatures  and 
savings  won  him  nation-wide  fame  See  A  be 
Martin's  Wisecracks  (ed  by  E.  V  Lucas,  1930) 

Hubbard,  Gurdon  SaltonsUll,  1802-86,  American 
fut  trader  and  Chicago  business  pioneer,  b  Wind- 
sor, Vt.  He  came  to  IlhnoiB  as  an  employee  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  rose  to  be  a  trader,  and 
prospered.  He  came  to  believe  in  the  future  of 
Chicago,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  livestock  and  meat- 
packing business,  helped  to  entabhuh  lake  traffic 
to  and  from  Chicago,  and  helped  to  promote  tho 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  ana  later  tho  railroads 
He  also  was  an  early  banker  and  insurance  broker 
Thus  he  had  a  hand  in  developing  most  of  tho 
major  industries  that  were  to  make  Chicago  groat 
See  hit*  autobiography  (1877). 

Hubbard  1  Industrial  village  (pop  4,189),  NE 
»  Ohio,  NE  of  \oungstown  near  the  Pa  line,  settled 
ISO),  mo  1869  Steol  and  metal  products  are  made 
horo  2  City  (pop  1 ,87 1),  N  central  Texas,  N  NE  of 
Waeo,  in  a  blackland  farming  region 

Hubbardston,  agricultural  town  (pop  1,022),  cen- 
tral Mass  ,  SW  of  Fitchbuig,  nettled  1737,  me 
1707  Jonas  G  Clark  was  born  here  Waohusett 
Mt  is  near  by 

Hubbardton,  town  (pop  346),  W  Vt  ,  NW  of  Rut- 
land, near  Lake  Bomoseen,  granted  1764,  settled 
1777,  tefeettled  1783,  organized  17S6  Near  Hub- 
hardton,  Continental  troops  under  Seth  WARNER, 
coveting  St  Glair's  retreat  from  Tlconderoga, 
were  surpused  and  touted  (July  7,  1777)  by  the 
British  A  monument  (1859)  commemorates  the 
battle 

Hubbell.  Carl  Owen,  1903-.  American  baseball 
plaver,  b  Carthage,  Mo  Reared  in  Oklahoma, 
Hubbell,  a  left-hander,  was  a  pitc  her  in  the  Okla- 
homa State  League  for  two  years  He  tried  out 
(1926-27)  with  the  Detroit  Tigers  of  the  American 
League  and  after  <i  short  sta>  (1928)  m  the  Texas 
League  appeared  with  the  Now  York  Giants  of  the 
National  League  Hubbell,  famous  for  his  adept 
use  of  his  "screwball"  pitch,  hurled  brilliantly  in 
the  1934  All-Star  game,  pitched  24  <  onsex  utive  vic- 
tories in  the  1936-37  seasons,  and  won  253  games 
before  he  retired  from  a<  tive  play  with  the  Giants 
in  1943  "The  Meal  Ticket",  as  he  was  called  by 
his  fans,  then  became  (1943)  the  director  of  the 
Giants'  farm  system 

Hubble,  Edwin  Powell,  1889-,  American  astrono- 
mer, b  Marshfield,  Mo  ,  grad  Umv  of  Chicago, 
1910,  Rhodes  scholar,  1010-13  He  did  research 
(1914-17)  at  Yerkes  Observatory ,  Williams  Bay, 
Wis  ,  and  joined  (1919)  the  staff  of  Mt  Wilson 
Observatory,  Pasadena,  Calif  ,  of  which  he  became 
director  His  systematic  investigation  of  extra- 
galactit  nebulae  won  him  great  honor  Included 
in  his  writings  are  A  General  Study  of  Diffuse 
Galactic  Nebulae  (1926),  Extra-Galaitic  Nebulae 
(1927),  Spiral  Nebula  as  a  Stellar  System  (1929), 
The  Realm  of  Nebulae  (1036),  and  The  Observa- 
tional Approach  to  Cosmology  (1937) 

Hubert,  Saint  (hu'-)t  d  c  728,  Prankish  bishop  of 
Liege  His  chief  shrine  was  in  the  Ardennes,  and  ho 
•was  popular  also  in  8  Germany  and  N  France  He 
is  patron  of  the  hunt  and  is  invoked  against  hydro- 
phobia Symbol  a  stag's  head  surmounted  by  a 
crucifix  Feast  Nov  3 

Hubert  de  Burgh  (da  burg'),  d  1243,  chief  justiciar 
of  England  under  John  and  Henry  III  Shakspere's 
story  in  King  John  concerning  Hubert's  custody 
of  ARTHUR  I  is  probabh  inaccurate  Prior  to  1215 
when  he  became  justieiar,  he  had  served  success- 
fully as  a  royal  minister  and  commander  m  France 
In  1217  he  commanded  the  small  English  fleet 
whose  victory  over  the  French  supporters  of  Prince 
Louis  (later  Louis  VIII  of  Franco)  was  partially 
responsible  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  invading 
French  forces  from  England.  The  death  of  the 
recent  of  Henry  III  left  the  justiciar  the  logical 
ruler.  Hie  administration  temporarily  strengthened 
the  position  of  the  crown  against  the  unruly  barons. 


After  1227,  when  Henry  was  declared  of  age, 
trouble  between  Hubert  and  the  king  increased 
The  foreign  favorites  of  Henry,  particularly  Peter 
dea  Roches,  opposed  Hubert  Hubert  tried  to 
prevent  the  king's  disastrous  expedition  to  France 
(1230),  he  also  apparently  joined  in  the  wide- 
spread English  movement  to  resist  the  drain  of 
money  to  the  papacy  In  1232,  when  he  was  de- 
prived of  office  on  charges  of  disloyalty  to  the 
crown,  ho  submitted  to  the  king's  wilt  and  was 
imprisoned  Ho  eventually  became  reconciled  with 
Henry  and  successfully  withstood  a  revival  of  the 
old  charges  in  1239 

Hubertusburg,  Peace  of  (hoobcVt6osbc%rk),  1763, 
treaty  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  at  the  end 
of  the  Seven  Years  War.  It  was  signed  at  Hu- 
bertueburg,  Saxony,  a  castle  then  used  as  a  hunt- 
ing seat  by  the  electors  of  Saxony  Prussia  re- 
tained possession  of  Silesia  and  emerged  as  the 
leading  power  in  Germany  Saxony,  included  in 
the  peace,  was  restored  to  its  pre-war  limits 

Hubli  (hoVblc),  town  (pop  95,612),  8  Bombay 
prov ,  India  It  is  built  around  an  11th-century 
Hindu  Btone  temple  Cotton  cloth  is  woven 

Hlibner,  Julius  (yoo'lvotis  htib'nur).  1800-82,  Ger- 
man painter  Ho  painted  chiefly  biblical  themes, 
working  first  at  Dtisseldorf  and  later  (from  1839) 
in  Dresden,  where  he  taught  in  the  academy  and 
served  as  director  of  the  Royal  Gallery  His 
well-known  works  include  Ruth  and  Naomi,  Job 
and  Hie  friends,  and  Christ  and  the  Emngrliata. 

Httbner,  Karl  Wilhelm  (karl'  vfl'hPlm),  1814-79, 
German  genre  painter  Many  of  his  works  dealt 
with  the  social  problems  and  injustices  of  his  age 
Among  them  arc  Stieman  Weavers,  Rescue  from 
Fire,  and  The  Seizure  for  Debt  The  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  has  The  Recovery 

Hue,  fivanste  R6gls  (fivaresf  rashes'  uk),  1813-60, 
French  Catholic  missionary  and  explorer,  a 
Lazanst  priest  In  1844  while  in  China  on  a 
mission,  he  and  two  companions  began  an  over- 
land trip  from  Peiping  to  Tibet  After  enduring 
great  hardships  in  the  mountains,  they  leached 
Lhassa  in  1846,  but  were  promptly  expelled  for 
fear  they  would  proselj  tize  Hue's  account  of  his 
travels,  first  published  in  1850,  appeared  in  an 
abridged  translation  by  Julie  Bedier  entitled  High 
Road  in  Tartary  (1948) 

Hucbald  (htik'b&ld),  b  c  840,  d  930  or  932,  Flemish 
monk  and  musical  theorist,  formerly  thought  to  be 
the  author  of  the  Musica  enchiriadis  (see  POLY- 
PHONY) He  described  the  musical  practices  of 
his  day  and  was  of  some  importance  as  a  leformer. 

Huch,  Ricarda  frPkfar'du  hd&kh'),  1864-1947.  Ger- 
man novelist,  Ph  D  Umv  of  Zurich,  1892  She 
is  best  known  foi  her  historical  romances  of  Gari- 
baldi, Defeat&nd  Victory  (1906-7,  Eng  trs  ,  1928, 
1929),  and  of  the  Thirty  Years  War,  Der  grosse 
Kneg  in  Deutschland  [the  great  war  in  Germany] 
(1912-14)  Other  works  are  the  novels  Recollec- 
tions of  Ludolf  Ursleu  (1893;  Eng  tr  ,  1913-15) 
and  The  Dernga  Trial  (1918,  Eng  tr  ,  1929),  the 
historical  study  Die  BliUezeit  der  RomarUik  [the 
blossoming  of  romanticism]  (1899),  and  a  history 
of  the  Reformation  (1937)  She  was  given  a  state 
funeral 

Huchow,  China  see  WUHINQ. 

huckleberry,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Oaylussacia, 
shrubs  of  the  heath  family  native  to  North  and 
South  America  The  box  huckleberry  of  E  North 
America  is  evergreen  and  is  often  cultivated  The 
common  huckleberry  (Gaylussacia  baccata),  native 
E  of  the  Mississippi  and  called  black  or  high-hush 
huckleberry,  is  the  best  known  and  IH  valued  for  its 
edible  blue  or  black  fruit  It  and  similar  species 
are  often  confused  with  the  BLUKBKBKY  (the  names 
sometimes  being  used  interchangeably),  but  huck- 
leberries have  10  nutlets  in  the  fruit  as  compared  to 
a  larger  number  of  tiny  seeda  in  the  blueberry 
Huckleberries  for  the  market  are  nearly  always 
gathered  from  the  wild  Whortleberry  is  a  name 
sometimes  used  for  huckleberries,  more  frequently 
for  blueberries  For  the  florists'  huckleberry,  see 

BLUEBERRY 

Hucknall  (huk'nul),  urban  district  (1931  pop 
17,338:  1943  estimated  pop  19,980),  Nottingham- 
shire, End  and,  N  of  Nottingham  It  has  coal 
mines  and  hosiery  manufacture  Lord  Byron  is 
buried  in  tho  parish  chinch 

Huddersfleld,  county  borough  (1931  pop  113,475, 
1947  estimated  pop  126,490),  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  England,  on  the  Colno  and  SW  of 
Leeds  Its  textile  industry,  including  cotton, 
woolen,  and  silk  goods,  IB  important  Other  manu- 
factures are  machinery,  chemicals,  and  dyes 
The  proximity  of  coal  and  good  transportation 
facilities  by  river,  canal,  and  mil  have  contributed 
to  development  of  the  town  The  Church  of  St 
Peter  (c  1100)  was  rebuilt  in  1836 

Hudibras.  see  BCTLEH,  SAMUEL  (1612-80) 

Hudson,  Henry,  fi  1607-11,  English  navigator  and 
explorer  He  was  hired  (1607)  by  the  English 
Muscovy  Company  to  find  the  Northeast  Passage 
to  the  Orient  He  failed,  and  another  attempt 
(1608)  to  find  a  new  route  was  also  fruitless  En- 
gaged (1609)  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  he  sailed  in  the  Half  Moon 
to  Spitsbergen,  where  extreme  ice  and  cold  brought 


HUDSON 

his  crew  near  mutiny  Hudson,  determined  not 
to  lose  his  reputation  as  an  explorer,  disregarded 
his  instructions  and  sailed  westward  hoping  to 
find  the  NORTHWEST  PASS  A  OK  He  entered  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  Delaware  Bay,  and  later  New  York 
Bay  He  was  first  to  ascend  (1609)  what  ia  now 
the  Hudson  river  (named  for  him),  nearly  to 
present  Albany  His  voyage  gave  the  Dutch  their 
claim  to  the  region  His  fourth  expedition  (1610), 
financed  by  English  adventurers,  started  from 
England  Again  he  sailed  went  ward,  hoping  to 
find  the  Northwest  Paseage  Between  Greenland 
and  Labrador  he  entered  a  strait  (Hudson  Strait), 
po«8iblv  known  to  Sebastian  CVBOT,  and  by  it 
reached  Hudson  Bay  After  weeks  of  exploration, 
ho  was  foi  ced  by  ice  to  winter  there  By  the  next 
summer  (1611)  his  starved  and  diseased  crew 
mutinied  and  set  Hudson,  with  his  son  and  seven 
men,  adi  ift  in  a  small  boat,  without  food  or  water 
He  was  nev  er  seen  again  His  discoveries,  however, 
gave  England  her  claim  to  the  Hudson  Bay  region. 
See  biography  hv  Llewelyn  Powys  (1927) 

Hudson,  Henry  Norman,  1814-86,  American  essay- 
ist, b  Cornwall,  Vt ,  grad  Middlebury  College, 
1840  He  was  Episcopal  rector  at  Litchfield,  Conn  , 
before  the  Civil  War  and  in  the  war  served  a* 
chaplain  with  Gen  B  F  Butler  He  arraigned 
Butler  in  A  Chaplain's  Campaign*  with  General 
Butler  (1865)  He  was  also  a  noted  Shaksperian 
scholar 

Hudson,  Mauley  Ottmer,  1886-,  American  jurist,  b 
St  Peters,  Mo.  grad  William  Jewell  College 
(B  A  ,  1906),  and  Harvard  Law  School,  1910  He 
was  professor  of  law  at  the  Umv  of  Missouri 
(1910-19)  and  at  Harvard  (1919-23)  A  specialist 
in  international  law,  Hudson  was  attached  (1918- 
19)  to  the  U  S  Dept  of  State  and  was  present  at 
the  Pans  Peace  Conference  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
served  as  justice  on  the  Permanent  Court  of  Ar- 
bitration (19H-45)  and  on  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice  (1936-46)  He  was  the 
author  of  By  Pacific  Mean*  (1935)  and  interna- 
tional Tribunals  (1944) 

Hudson,  William  Henry,  1841-1922,  English  author 
and  naturalist,  b  Buenos  Anes  of  American  parents 
and  naturalized  in  England  He  wrote  The  Purple 
Land  (1885),  A  Naturalist  in  IM  Plata  (1892),  El 
GmbH  (1902),  a  fine  short  story,  Hampshire  Days 
(1903).  Green  Mansions  (1904),  a  classic  romance. 
Far  Away  and  Long  Ago  (1918),  A  Hind  in  Rich- 
mond Park  (1922) ,  and  other  works  A  sensitive 
and  intense  observer  of  nature,  he  describes  South 
America  with  great  force  and  beauty  See  studies 
and  biographies  by  Ernest  Rhys  (1920),  Morlev 
Robeita  (1924),  and  Rubeit  Hamilton  (1946),  bib- 
hogiaphybyG  F  WTilson  (1922) 

Hudson.  1  Industrial  town  (pop  8,042),  E  Mass , 
NE  of  Worcester,  settled  1699,  set  off  from  Marl- 
boro and  Stow  1866  Shoes  and  textiles  are  the 
chief  products  2  City  (pop  2,426),  S  Mich  ,  on 
the  Tiffin  river  and  SW  of  Ann  Arbor,  in  a  farm 
area,  settled  1834,  me  as  a  village  1853,  as  a  city 
1893  It  has  varied  manufactures  Indian  mounds 
are  near  by  Will  Carleton  was  born  here  3  Town 
(pop  3,409),  S  N  H  ,  on  the  Memmack  opposite 
Nashua,  me  1722  4  City  (pop  11,517),  co  seat 
of  Columbia  co  ,  E  N  Y  ,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hudson  and  S  of  Albany,  settled  1662  as  Claverack 
Landing,  me  1785  The  Rip  Van  Winkle  Bridge 
connects  Hudson  with  Catslull  Cement  and 
matches  are  among  its  products  A  state  training 
school  for  girls  is  here  5  Village  (pop  1,417),  NE 
Ohio,  SE  of  Cleveland,  settled  1799,  inc  1837 
Settled  by  New  Knglanders,  it  still  retains  the 
appearance  of  a  New  England  village.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Western  Reserve  Academy  (1826),  a  boys' 
preparatory  school,  which  has  tho  oldest  observa- 
tory (Loomis)  in  the  West  John  Brown  lived 
here  as  a  boy  6  City  (pop  2,087),  co  seat  of  St 
Croix  co  ,  W  Wis ,  on  the  St  Croix  and  E  of  St 
Paul,  Minn  ,  me  1856  It  was  a  lumber  center  in 
the  1860a.  There  are  rail  toad  shops,  and  furniture 
is  made 

Hudson,  river,  o  316  mi  long,  rising  in  NE  New 
York  in  Lake  Tear  of  the  Clouds,  near  Mt  Marcy 
in  the  Adirondack^,  and  flowing  generally  S  to 
Upper  New  York  Bav  at  New  York  city  One  of 
the  important  waterways  of  the  -world,  the  river  is 
tidal  to  Albany  and  navigable  for  ocean  vessels  to 
that  point,  Troy  lies  at  tho  head  of  a  12-foot  chan- 
nel Divisions  of  tho  NKW  YORK  STATB  BARGE 
CANAL  connect  the  Hudson  with  the  Great  Lakes 
and  with  Lake  Champlam  and  the  St  Lawrence 
river  The  port  region  near  the  Hudson's  mouth  is 
called  the  Noith  Rnci  -md  in  the  New  York  city 
metropolitan  area  attains  a  width  of  4,400  ft. 
Here  for  c  17  mi  the  m  er  is  the  boundary  between 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  two  states  are 
connected  by  the  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BRIDGE, 
the  Holland  and  Lincoln  vehicular  tunnels,  tubes 
carrying  the  subway,  a  railroad  tunnel,  and  femes 
To  the  north  the  river  widens  into  the  TAPPAN 
ZEE  On  tho  west  bank  the  bluffs  known  as  tho 
PALISADES  stretch  northward  from  New  Jersey 
and  contribute  to  the  reputation  of  the  Hudson 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  world's  rivers 
The  scenic  Storm  King  Highway  passes  near  the 
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U  8  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  overlooking 
the  river  Northward  the  Catslull  Mts  descend  to 
the  Hudson  valley  On  the  eaet  bank  the  Roosevelt 
home  at  Hyde  Park  and  other  fine  estates  command 
views  of  the  river  In  its  early  course  are  falls  which 
yield  water  power  The  Mohawk  is  the  mam  trib- 
utary Cities  along  the  Hudson  are  Cohoes,  Troy, 
Albany,  Hudson,  Kingston,  Poughkeepsie,  New- 
burgh,  Peekskill,  Yonkers,  New  York,  and,  in  New 
Jersey,  Weehawken,  Hoboken,  and  Jersey  City 
First  explored  by  Henry  Hudson  in  1609  and  long 
of  strategic  importance  to  the  Indians,  the  river 
became  a  valuable  highway  for  fur  traders  and  the 
Dutch  and  English  settlers  Innumerable  histori- 
cal events,  many  stones  and  legends,  and  a  well- 
known  school  of  painting  are  associated  with  the 
Hudson  See  Carl  Gartner,  The  Hudson  (1939), 
Croswell  Bowon,  Great  River  of  the  Mountains,  the 
Hudson  (1941). 

Hudson  Bay,  great  inland  sea,  c  850  mi.  long  and 
c.660  mi  wide,  area  478,000  sq  mi ,  E  central 
Canada  Possiblv  discovered  by  Norse  explorers 
in  the  16th  cont  ,  it  was  explored  and  named  (1610) 
by  Henry  Hudson  ui  his  search  for  the  Northwest 
Passage  It  lies  g^neially  SE  of  the  Northwest 
Territories,  to  which  the  bay  and  all  its  islands 
belong,  and  is  bounded  on  the  southwest  by  Mani- 
toba and  Ontario,  on  the  east  by  Quebec  To  the 
northeast  FOXB  CHANNEL,  between  E  Northwest 
Territories  and  Baffin  Island,  leads  into  Hudson 
Strait,  c  460  mi  long  and  c  100  mi  wide,  connect- 
ing with  the  Atlantic  At  the  noi  them  end  of  the 
bay  are  Mansel,  Coats,  Southampton,  Notting- 
ham, and  Salisbury  islands,  and  the  Ottawa  and 
Belcher  island  groups  are  off  the  east  coast,  which 
is  barren  and  rocky  The  west  coast  is  low  lying, 
with  much  tundra  The  region  was  a  rich  source  of 
furs,  and  France  and  England  struggled  for  ita  pos- 
session until  1713,  when  France  ceded  her  claim  to 
it  bv  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  Manv  large  river's  drain 
mto  the  bay,  including  the  Churchill,  Nelson,  Al- 
bany, Abitibi,  Rupert,  and  Fort  George,  and  at 
their  mouths  are  important  fur-trading  posts  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  some  of  which  have 
been  operated  continuously  since  1070  The  bay 
is  ice  free  and  open  to  navigation  from  nud-Julv  to 
October  Since  completion  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Railway  in  1929,  Churchill,  Man  ,  on  the  west  coast 
has  become  a  port  for  oceangoing  freighters 
Whaling  and  cod  and  salmon  fisheries  are  important 
industries  See  L  11  I'reeman,  Neanng  North 
(1928),  J  B  Tyrrell,  ed  ,  Early  History  of  Hudson 
Kay  (1931),  R  H  II  Macaulay,  Trading  into 
Hudson's  Say  (1934),  II  D  Carter,  Sea  of  Destiny 
(1940),  A  C  Twomey  and  Nigel  Herrick,  Needle 
to  the  North  (1942) 

Hudson  Bay  Railway,  part  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  system,  510  mi  long,  extending  from  The 
Pas,  Man  ,  to  Churchill,  Man.,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Hudson  Bay  Built  (1910-29)  by  the  Canadian 
government  through  rocky  wilderness  and  tundia, 
it  was  designed  to  reduce  rail  and  sea  rates  from  the 
grain-producing  provinces  to  Liverpool  From  its 
opening  in  19  U  it  has  handled  a  considerable  vol- 
ume of  freight,  in  spite  of  the  shortness  of  the 
navigation  season  in  Hudson  Bay 
Hudson  Falls,  village  (pop  6,654),  co  seat  of  Wash- 
ington co  ,  E  N  Y  ,  on  the  Hudson  and  near  Glens 
Falls,  settled  1761,  me  1810  Papermakmg  is  its 
chief  industry 

Hudson  River  school,  in  American  landscape  paint- 
ing, lasting  from  1825  to  1875  The  19th-century 
romantic  movements  of  England,  Germany,  and 
France  were  introduced  to  the  United  States  by 
such  writers  as  Washington  Irving  and  James  Fem- 
more  Cooper,  at  the  same  time  American  painters 
studied  in  Rome  and  absorbed  some  of  the  roman- 
tic ideals  of  the  European  painters  This  admira- 
tion of  the  Gothic  in  nature  and  art  became  the  basis 
of  the  first  school  of  lands'  apes  in  America  The 
grandeur  of  Niagara  tails  and  the  scenic  beauty 
of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  river,  the  Catskdls, 
and  the  White  Mts  especially  attracted  painters 
The  first  quarter  of  the  19th  cent  produced  a  few 
landscapes,  but  portraits  were  more  in  demand. 
Francis  Guy  was  perhaps  the  first  native  landscape 
artist.  First  of  the  group  of  artists  properly  classi- 
fied with  the  Hudson  (liver  school  was  Thomas 
Doughty:  his  work  was  more  gentle  than  the  pic- 
tures of  the  succeeding  artists,  who  were,  however, 
highly  influenced  by  him  Thomas  Cole  may  be 
said  to  be  the  leader  of  the  sc  hool  in  its  most  active 
years  Other  painters  in  the  group  were  Asher 
Brown  Durand,  John  Frederick  Kensett.  Frederick 
Edwin  Church,  and,  in  his  earlier  work,  George 
In  ness 

Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In  1668  a  number  of  the 
courtiers  at  the  court  of  Charles  II  of  England 
were  persuaded,  chiefly  through  the  urgings  of  the 
French  explorer  Radisson,  to  join  with  London 
merchants  m  outfitting  an  expedition  to  open  fur 
trade  with  the  Indians  of  the  little-known  Hudson 
Bay  region  in  North  Amenca.  Another  object  was 
the  discovery  of  the  Northwest  Passage  to  the  Ori- 
ent The  expedition  was  more  or  less  directed  by 
Radisson  and  Groseiiiiers,  the  men  whose  exploits 
still  remain  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems 
to  students  of  early  exploration.  A  fort  was  estab- 
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lished  at  the  foot  of  James  Bay— Fort  Charles, 
which  later,  as  Fort  Rupert,  was  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  posts  of  the  country  The  returns  from 
the  Indian  trade  were  large,  and  on  the  return  of 
one  of  the  vessels  to  England  about  O<  t ,  1669. 
Prince  Rupert  and  the  other  shareholders  appealed 
to  the  king  for  a  charter  A  preliminary  charter 
seems  to  have  been  granted  that  year,  but  it  was 
not  untd  1670  that  the  much-discussed  permanent 
charter  was  granted  to  these  "Gentlemen  Adven- 
turers trading  into  Hudson's  Bay  "  It  conferred  on 
them  not  only  a  trading  monopoly  but  practically 
sovereign  rights  in  the  region  dramed  by  rivers 
flowing  into  Hudson  Bay  The  extent  of  this  vast 
region  was  not  then  known,  nor  was  it  fully  known 
for  about  a  century  The  monopoly  was  not  re- 
spected by  other  English  traders  The  "Great 
Company"  did  a  highly  profitable  business,  but 
Hudson  Bay  was  claimed  also  by  the  French,  who 
sent  expeditions  against  the  posts  that  were  soon 
established  near  the  mouths  of  the  Moose,  Albany, 
Severn,  and  Nelson  rivers.  Warfare  went  on,  al- 
most regardless  of  the  peace  or  war  between  the 
two  nations  in  Europe  until  after  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  (1713-14)  The  French  on  the  whole  were 
more  successful  than  the  British  in  the  taking  and 
retaking  of  the  posts,  but  ultimately  all  of  Hudson 
Bay  was  recognized  as  British  territory  Rivalry, 
however,  continued  between  the  French  traders 
from  Montreal  and  Quebec  and  the  Hudson's  Bay 
men.  The  "Great  Company"  was  content  to  re- 
main at  ita  seaboard  posts  and  made  little  effort 
either  to  send  traders  inland  or  to  search  out  the 
Northwest  Passage  The  only  notable  early  voy- 
ages made  westward  that  are  known  today  were 
those  of  Henry  Kclsey,  the  disastrous  attempt  of 
James  Knight  in  1719  to  find  by  sea  the  Northwest 
Passage  and  fabulous  gold  mines,  the  expeditions 
of  Anthony  Hendry  (1754),  and  the  journey  of 
Samuel  Hearne  across  the  barren  grounds  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Coppermine  in  1771,  which  definitely 
proved  that  there  was  no  short  Northwest  Passage 
out  of  Hudson  Bay  The  company  was  harshly 
criticized  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent  ,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  of  its  failure  to  discover  the  Northwest 
Passage  With  the  transference  of  Canada  from 
France  to  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Pans  in  1763, 
a  new  opposition  to  the  company  in  the  lands  nom- 
inally held  in  monopoly  developed  Scotsmen  had 
assumed  a  large  role  in  the  Montreal  fur  trade,  and 
their  wintering  partners  prose<  uted  the  trade  vig- 
oiously,  cutting  into  the  decluiuig  returns  of  the 
Hudson's  Bav  Company  Out  of  the  combinations 
of  these  Montreal  merchants  grew  the  NORTH 
WEST  COMPANY,  which  was  to  be  the  chief  rival  of 
the  older  companj  The  Hudson's  Bay  men  were 
stirred  out  of  their  lethargy  Samuel  Hearne  found- 
ed Cumberland  House  on  the  Saskatchewan  in 
1774,  and  thereafter  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
took  a  greater  interest  in  the  West  Other  difficul- 
ties stood  in  the  way  of  the  company.  In  1782  a 
French  naval  expedition  took  Fort  Prince  of  Wales, 
on  the  Churchill,  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
pany posts  It  was  returned  and  bee  aine  Fort 
Chun  hill,  but  trade  there  and  at  York  Factory, 
the  other  great  eastern  post,  de<  lined  Brisk  ri- 
valry with  the  Northwesters  in  the  West  did  not 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. The  company  policy  apparently  did  not  en- 
courage  exploration,  thus  the  great  geographer, 
David  THOMPSON,  left  it  to  join  the  Northwesters 
The  <  ompetitum  continued  The  whole  polu  v  and 
nature  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  altered 
when  the  earl  of  SKLKIRK  gained  control  after  1808. 
His  scheme  to  colonize  Scottish  and  Irish  farmers 
on  company  land  led  to  one  of  the  darkest  chapters 
in  Canadian  history,  the  RKD  RIVER  SFTTLEMENT 
trouble,  which  brought  disaster  to  the  company 
The  ruinous  and  bloody  rivalry  WHS  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  companies  in  1821 
The  name  of  the  older  company  was  retained  The 
amalgamation  marked  the  beginning  of  a  period 
of  true  monopoly  The  company  virtually  had 
absolute  rule  over  a  vast  territory  that  extended 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  for  all  of  Canada 
except  the  eastern  settled  provinces  wore  leased 
to  the  company  Parts  of  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially the  Columbia  river  country,  were  subject 
to  joint  and  American  occupancy,  but  virtually 
were  under  the  company  rule  The  name  of  John 
McLouoHLiN,  who  acted  as  administrator  there,  is 
well  known  in  U  S  history  The  company  reor- 
ganized and  flourished.  The  governorship  (1821- 
60)  of  Sir  George  SIMPSON  marked  the  peak  of  the 
company's  fortunes  In  1863  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany was  bought  up  and  reissued  by  the  Inter- 
national Financial  Society  The  stock  passed  from 
a  few  to  many  holders.  This  internal  reorganization 
had  a  vast  effect  on  the  company  It  also  was 
changed  from  without.  Like  any  monopolistic  cor- 
poration it  had  many  and  powerful  enemies.  In 
1867  the  company  was  subjected  to  a  parliamen- 
tary investigation.  Though  the  company  trade 
privileges  were  renewed,  its  position  was  not  secure. 
In  1869  the  company  territory  was  by  governmen- 
tal order  transferred  to  Canada  in  return  for  £300,* 
000.  The  nature  of  the  company  was  thereafter 
entirely  different.  The  trend  was  begun  which  wa* 


to  eventuate  in  the  company's  becoming  not  a  fur- 
trading  organization  but  a  gigantic  corporation  of 
almost  innumerable  interests.  The  sales  of  com- 
pany lands  brought  in  much  money  For  many 
years  (1889-1917)  Lord  STRATHCONA  was  gover- 
nor It  was  after  his  death  that  the  real  expansion 
of  the  company  into  retail  trade  and  manufa<  tur- 
ing  of  all  sorts  took  place,  in  the  administrations  of 
Sir  Robert  Moles  worth  Kindersley  (1915-25)  and 
Charles  Vincent  Sale  (1926-30)  In  the  First  World 
War  company  ships  were  used  as  transports  and 
the  company  rendered  great  services  The  business 
suffered  in  the  economic  depression  Contrary  to 
the  advice  of  the  governor  (who  thereupon  re- 
signed), the  company  m  1930  reached  the  decision 
to  split  the  Canadian  stores  were  segregated  m  a 
separate  organization,  the  London  portion  being 
onco  more  turned  to  the  fur  trade  Partially  be- 
cause of  the  sec  rocy  of  the  company  concerning  its 
records,  partly  because  of  the  strong  feeling  for 
and  against  the  company,  there  has  been  no  ade- 
quate, impartial,  scholarly,  and  well-considered 
history  of  the  company  in  general  See  introduc- 
tions to  8c  holarly  editions  of  trader's  journals,  sue  h 
as  those  of  the  Champlam  Society.  See  George 
Br>ce,  The  Remarkable  History  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  (1900),  Beckles  Willson,  The  Great 
Company  (1900),  H  A  Innis,  The  Fur  Trade  in 
Canada  (1930),  R  E  Pmkerton,  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  (1931) ,  Douglas  MacKay,  The  Hon- 
ourable Company  (1936) 

Hudson  seal,  see  MXJSKRAT 

Hue"  (hwa),  city  (pop  40,000),  Indo-Chma,  capital 
of  Annam,  on  the  Hue  river  c  5  mi  from  the  South 
China  Sea  The  modern  city  is  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  on  the  left  are  the  government  build- 
ings and  the  palace,  surrounded  by  walls  built  m 
the  19th  cent ,  and  the  elaborate  royal  tombs 
Probably  founded  by  the  Chinese  in  the  3d  cont , 
Hu6  was  occupied  in  turn  by  the  Chams  and  An- 
namese  After  the  10th  cent ,  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
dynasty  that  extended  its  power  over  S  Annam, 
modern  Cochin  China,  and  parts  of  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  in  the  19th  cent  it  became  the  capital  of  the 
empire  of  Annam 

hue  and  cry,  formerly,  in  English  law,  pursuit  of  a 
criminal  immediately  after  he  had  committed  a 
felony  Whoevei  witnessed  or  disc  overod  the  c  rime 
was  required  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry  against  the 
perpetrator  (eg,  call  out  "Stop,  thief  1")  and  to 
begin  pursuit,  all  persons  within  hearing  were  un- 
der the  same  obligation,  and  it  was  a  pumslmble 
offense  not  to  join  m  the  c  hase  and  capture  The 
perpetrator  was  promptly  brought  into  court,  and 
if  there  w^is  evidence  of  his  having  been  caught 
red-handed,  he  was  summarily  convicted  without 
being  allowed  to  testify  in  hja  own  behalf  The 
hue  and  cry  was  abolished  in  the  early  1 9th  cent 
Possible  modern  survivals  are  the  obligation  to 
serve  on  a  sheriff's  posse  and  to  assist  a  police  offi- 
cer m  pursuing  a  suspected  culprit 

Huelva  (wel'va),  city  (pop  50,837),  capital  of 
Huelva  prov  ,  SW  Spam,  in  Andalusia,  on  the 
Odiel  rivei  above  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Tmto, 
c  10  mi  from  the  Atlantic  Its  busy  harbor  exports 
copper  and  sulphur  from  the  neai-by  region  of 
Rio  TINTO  Tuna  and  sardine  fisheries  are  also  im- 
portant A  Roman  aqueduct,  recently  repaired, 
supplies  the  city  with  water 

Huerta,  Adolfo  de  la  (AdSl'fo  da  Id  wer'ta),  1877'-, 
Mexican  revolutionist  and  president  (Ma>-Dec, 
1920)  As  governor  of  Sonora,  he  broke  with 
President  CARRANZA  and  declared  the  secession  of 
the  state  (1920)  This  was  a  signal  for  the  success- 
ful revolt  against  Carranza  led  by  OBKEodN  and 
supported  by  CALLKH  After  Carranza's  assassina- 
tion, De  la  Huerta  was  provisional  president  until 
Obreg6n  took  office  by  election,  ho  was  minister  of 
finance  under  Ohre«6n  Upon  the  designation  of 
Colics  as  official  presidential  candidate,  De  la 
Huerta  revolted  (Dec ,  1923) ,  the  uprising  was 
crushed  by  Obreg6n  m  the  spring  of  1924,  and  De 
la  Huerta  fled  into  exile 

Huerta,  Victoriano  (vekt6rya'no),  1854-1916,  Mex- 
ican general  and  president  (1913-14).  He  served 
under  Porfirio  Dfxz  After  the  successful  revolu- 
tion of  MADERO  (1911),  he  aided  the  new  president 
in  the  fight  against  the  many  revolutions.  In  1913, 
in  command  at  Mexico  city,  he  went  over  to  the 
enemy  and  brought  about  the  ruin  of  Madero 
Huerta  established  a  reactionary  rule  Numerous 
counterrevolutions  promptly  appeared,  the  most 
important  of  the  leaders  in  the  field  against  him 
were  CARRANZA,  VILLA,  and  ZAPATA  The  un- 
compromisingly hostile  attitude  of  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  of  the  United  States  resulted  in  unpleas- 
ant international  incidents  at  Tampico  and  Vera- 
cruz An  attempt  by  the  ABG  powers  and  the 
United  States  to  bring  some  order  in  Mexico  by  a 
conference  with  the  Huerta  and  Carranza  factions 
at  Niagara  Falls,  Canada,  came  to  nothing  But 
the  steady  pressure  upon  the  government  finally  re- 
sulted m  the  resignation  of  Huerta  (July,  1914) 
Not  long  afterward  Carranza  triumphed.  Huerta 
went  to  Europe,  returned  to  the  United  States,  was 
arrested  for  revolutionary  activities  against  Mex- 
ico along  the  border,  and  died  when  in  the  custody 
of  the  United  State*. 
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Huesca  (wa'ska),  city  (pop.  16,943),  capital  of 
Huesca  prov.,  NE  Spain,  in  Aragon,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees  It  is  an  agricultural  center  In  this 
ancient  town  Sertorius  founded  a  school  m  77  B  C 
After  Peter  I  of  Aragon  liberated  it  (1096)  from  the 
Moors,  Huesca  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Aragon  until  1118  A  university,  later  discon- 
tinued, was  founded  here  in  1354  The  fine  Gothic 
cathedral  (15th-16th  cent )  and  the  early  Roman- 
esque Church  of  San  Pedro  are  the  mam  landmarks 

Hilgel,  Fnedrich,  Baron  von  (fre'drlkh  bar5n'  fun 
htt'gul),  1852-1925,  British  Roman  Catholic  phi- 
losopher, b  Florence ,  son  of  an  Austrian  diplomat 
After  his  marriage  (1873),  Hugel  lived  in  England 
Although  he  wrote  only  two  books,  The  Mystical 
Element  of  Religion  as  Studied  in  St  Catherine  of 
Genoa  and  Her  Friends  (1908)  and  Eternal  Life 
(1912),  his  influence  on  modern  Catholicism 
through  letters  and  essays  has  been  profound 
Stressing  always  the  value  of  inner  sincerity,  Hu- 
gel remained  an  independent  thinkpr,  behoving  in 
the  moral  responsibility  of  an  individual  and  the 
obligation  of  the  intellect  to  exerc  ise  will  in  exami- 
nation and  choice  as  well  as  the  equal  and  inter- 
changeable values  of  the  natxiral  and  tho  super- 
natural life  See  his  solec  ted  letters  (ed  by  Ber- 
nard Holland,  1927),  biography  by  Maurice  Ne- 
dontelle  (Eng  tr  by  Marjone  Vernon,  1937) 

Hugenberg,  Alfred  (al'fiat  htfo'gunberk),  1865-, 
German  financier  and  politician  He  was  president 
of  the  directorate  of  the  Kiupp  woiks  at  Essen 
(1909-18),  entered  the  Reichstag  in  1920,  and  was 
chairman  (1028-33)  of  tho  monaichist  party  (the 
Deutschnationale  Volispartei)  and  a  member  of 
Hitler's  first  cabinet  (Jan  -June  1933)  The 
Hugenberg  combine,  organized  in  1910  and  com- 
prising newspapers,  movmg-pictuie  companies,  in- 
formation services,  and  finance  corporations,  was 
gradually  absorbed  by  the  state  aftet  the  Nazis 
came  into  power 

Huggms,  Sir  Wilham,  1824-1910,  English  astrono- 
mer Using  a  spectroscope,  he  l>egan  to  study  the 
(  heinu  .il  c  onstitution  of  stars  from  tho  observatory 
attached  to  his  home  m  Tulse  Hill,  London  He 
also  pioneered  m  spec  tros<  opic  photography  and 
pla\ed  a  part  in  developing  the  combined  use  of 
telescope,  spectroscope,  and  photographic  nega- 
tive He  adapted  the  gelatin  dry-plate  negative 
foi  making  astronomical  photographs,  this  made 
possible  exposures  of  anv  denned  length  A  recip- 
lent  of  numerous  high  awards  for  his  work,  Hug- 
gins  was  president  (1900  1906)  of  (lie  Renal  So- 
<  iet\  With  his  wife,  Matgaret  Lindsay  Murnu, 
Ladv  Huggms,  he  prepared  an  Atlas  of  Reprise  n- 
tatire  Stellar  Spettra  (1899) 

Hugh  Capet  (ka'pTt,  ka'plt),  c  938-990,  king  of 
France  (987-96),  first  of  the  CAPETIANH  He  wan 
the  son  of  HUGH  THE  GHFAT,  to  whose  territories  he 
succeeded  m  966  After  the  death  of  Louis  V,  last 
Carolmgian  king  of  France,  the  nobles  elected  him 
king,  setting  aside  the  layt  Carolmgian  claimant, 
Charles  of  Lower  Lorraine  In  order  to  fix  tho  suc- 
cession, Hugh  immediately  took  as  his  associate 
his  son  Robert  (later  Robert  II)  He  spent  much 
of  his  reign  m  fighting  Chailes  and  subsequently 
became  involved  in  a  controversy-  unsettled  at 
his  death — with  the  papacy  over  the  deposition  of 
the  Caiolmgian  archbishop  of  Rhenns 

Hughes,  Ball   see  HUGHES,  ROBERT  BALL 

Hughes,  Charles  Evans,  1862-1948,  American  law- 
yer, jurist,  and  statesman,  U  S  Secietary  of  State 
(1921-26)  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
(1930-41),  b  Glens  Falls,  NY,  grad  Brown 
(B  A  ,  1881,  M  A  ,  1884)  and  Columbia  School  of 
Law,  1884  Admitted  (1884)  to  tho  bar,  he  prac- 
ticed in  New  York  cit\  while  teaching  law  at  Co- 
lumbia. (1884-93)  and  at  the  New  York  Law  Sc  hool 
(1893-1900)  After  Hughes  served  (1905)  as  coun- 
sel for  a  New  York  state  legislative  committee  in- 
vestigating gas  companies,  he  a<  hiovod  national 
prominence  for  his  exposure  of  corrupt  practices 
of  insurance  companies  m  New  York  as  counsel 
(1905-6)  for  an  investigating  committee  This  lod 
to  his  election  (1900)  as  governor  of  New  York, 
and  at  this  post  (1907-10)  Hughes  brought  about 
the  establishment  of  the  public  service  commission, 
the  passage  of  various  insurance-law  refoum,  and 
the  enactment  of  much  labor  legislation  He  was 
then  appointed  (1910)  by  President  W  H  Taft 
as  Associate  Justice  of  the  US  Supreme  Couit. 
but  resigned  in  1916  to  run  for  President  on  the 
Republican  party  ticket  The  election  was  one  of 
the  closest  contests  in  American  history,  Woodrow 
WILSON  defeating  Hughes  by  an  electoral  vote  of 
277  to  254  and  a  popular  vote  of  9,129,000  to 
8,538,200  The  vote  of  California,  which  went  to 
Wilson  by  a  majority  4,000  largely  because  of  the 
disaffection  of  Hiram  Johnson,  decided  the  elec- 
tion. Hughes  again  devoted  himself  to  his  law 
practice  As  Secretary  of  State  under  Presidents 
vVarren  G  Harding  and  Calvin  Coolidge,  Hughes 
prepared  plans  for  the  limitation  of  naval  arma- 
ments at  the  Washington  Conference  (see  NA\AL 
CONFERENCES),  directed  negotiations  for  several 
important  foreign  treaties,  and  vastly  improved 
the  prestige  of  the  U  8  Dept.  of  State  He  after- 
wards served  in  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion (1926-30)  at  The  Hague,  in  the  Permanent 
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Court  of  International  Justice  (1928-30),  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Pan  American  Congress  at  Havana 
m  1928  He  was  appointed  (1930)  Chief  Justice  of 
the  U  S  Supreme  Court  by  President  Herbert 
Hoover  to  succeed  William  H  Taft  He  retired  m 
1941  Many  of  his  addresses  were  published  in 
The  Pathway  to  Peace  (1925),  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  (1928),  Our  Relations  to  the 
Nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  (1928).  Pan- 
Amencan  Peace  Plans  (1929),  and  Nations  United 
for  Peace  (1945) 

Hughes,  David  Edward,  1831-1900,  American  in- 
ventor, b  London  He  wa«  brought  to  Virginia  m 
1838  In  1855  he  patented  an  impioved  type- 
printing  telegraph  He  took  it  in  1857  to  Europe, 
where  it  was  widely  adopted  In  the  United 
States  his  patent,  together  with  that  of  an  earlier 
(1844)  model  made  by  Royal  Karl  House  (1814- 
95),  was  bought  by  the  American  Telephone  Com- 
pany and  further  improved  Hughes  also  invented 
a  microphone 

Hughes,  Howard  Robard,  1869-1924,  American  in- 
ventor, b  Lancaster,  Mo  He  went  into  tho  oil 
industry  and  in  1908  invented  the  cone-shaped  oil 
drill  now  in  universal  uso  He  later  patented  many 
improvements  in  it  and  manufactured  it  at  Hous- 
ton, Texas 

Hughes,  John  Ceiriog,  1833-87,  Welsh  lync  poet 
By  restoring  simplicity  of  diction  and  emotional 
sincerity,  ho  did  for  Welsh  poetry  what  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge  did  for  English  Many  of  his 
songs  were  written  to  folk  airs  and  are  sung 
throughout  Wales  by  all  classes 

Hughes,  John  Joseph,  1797-1864,  American  Roman 
Catholic  churchman,  b  Co  Tyrone,  Ireland  Ho 
joined  his  family  in  America  in  1817  and  on  grad- 
uating from  Mt  St  Mary's  College,  Fmmitsburg, 
Md  ,  ho  was  ordained  (1826)  a  priest  He  served 
mostly  m  Philadelphia  until  1838,  when  he  wns  con- 
secrated bishop  and  became  coadjutor  to  Bishop 
John  Dubois  in  New  York  In  1842  Hughes  WHS 
made  bishop,  and  in  1850  the  first  art  h bishop  of 
New  York  He  obtained  for  the  Church  complete 
control  of  its  property  bv  the  clergy  A  resolute 
and  ardent  defender  of  Catholicism,  he  engaged  in 
debates,  worked  actively  on  behalf  of  Irish  immi- 
grants, and  strongly  urged  the  obliteration  of 
European  national  affiliations  in  American  Cathol- 
icism His  vigorous  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
secure  state  support  for  religious  schools  carried 
him  into  politics  and  led  to  the  establishment  of 
tho  independent  Catholic  school  system  In  the 
Civil  War  Abraham  Lincoln  sent  him  to  France  to 
promote  a  friendly  attitude  toward  the  Union 
cause  He  founded  (1841)  St  John's  College  (now 
Fordharn  Umv  )  and  laid  (1858)  the  cornerstone  of 
St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York  city  See|  his 
works  (ed  by  Lawrence  Kehoe,  1864),  biography 
by  J  R  G  Hansard  (I860) 

Hughes,  Langston  (James  Langston  Hughes),  1902-, 
Amencan  Negro  poet,  b  Jophn,  Mo  He  lived  a 
year  in  Mexico,  studied  at  Columbia  Umv  ,  worked 
his  wav  to  Europe,  and  -was  a  hotel  bvisboy  m 
\V  ashmgton,  D  C  ,  when  Vachel  Lindsay  first  read 
his  poems  before  an  audience  (1925)  The  first 
volume  of  Hughos's  poems,  The  Weary  Blues,  ap- 
peared in  1926  In  1020  he  was  graduated  from 
Lincoln  Umv ,  Pa  His  poetry,  in  The  Dream 
Keeper  (1032),  Shakespeare  in  Harlem  (1942) 
Fields  of  Wonder  (1947).  and  One-Kay  Tuka 
(1949),  largely  concerns  Negro  life  in  \meiica 
He  has  written  plays,  notably  Mulatto  (produced 
1935),  moving-picture  scenarios,  a  noyel,  .Vot 
Without  Laughter  (1930),  and  short  stories  See 
his  autobiography,  to  1930,  The  Big  Sta  (1940) 

Hughes,  Robert  Ball,  1806-68,  American  sculptor, 
b  London  He  came  to  the  United  States  c  1828 
and  settled  in  Dorchester,  Maws  His  statue  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  one  of  the  first  caryed  in 
marble  in  the  United  States  was  destroyed  by 
fire  soon  after  completion  The  bronze  statue  of 
Nathaniel  Bowditch  in  Mt  Auburn  Cemetery. 
Cambridge,  Mass  ,  was  recast  In  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  IK  his  iclief  of  Bishop  Ilobart 

Hughes,  Rupert,  1872-.  Amencan  author,  b  Lan- 
caster, Mo  ,  grad  Adclbert  College  (later  Western 
Reserve  Umv),  1802,  PhD  Yale,  1890  He  is 
known  for  his  Music  Lovers'  Cyclopedia  (1014)  and 
the  monumental  biography  of  George  Washington 
(3  vols  ,  1926-30)  Of  his  plays,  the  comedy  Excuse 
Me  was  particularly  successful 

Hughes.  Sir  Samuel,  1853-1921,  Canadian  politician 
and  soldier,  b  Ontario  prov  From  1892  until  his 
death  he  was  a  Conservative  member  of  tho  Cana- 
dian House  of  Commons  As  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  militia  he  saw  service  in  the  South 
African  War,  was  promoted  colonel  in  1902,  and 
came  to  be  held  in  Parliament  as  an  authority  on 
military  matters  As  minister  of  militia  and  de- 
fense (1911-16)  for  Canada  in  Sir  Robert  Borden's 
government,  Hughes  was  charged  with  tho  respon- 
sibility for  organizing  and  dispatching  the  Cana- 
dian Expeditionary  Force  m  the  First  World  War 
To  this  task  he  brought  driving  energy,  but  resent- 
ment of  criticism  and  inability  to  work  smoothly 
with  his  colleagues  led  to  such  difficulties  that 
Borden  requested  Hughes's  resignation  in  1916 
In  1915  he  was  knighted  and  in  1916  created  heu- 
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tenant  general.  800  biography  by  C.  E.  Winter 
(1931). 

Hughes,  Thomas,  1822-96.  English  author,  edu- 
cated at  Rugby  and  Oxford  Ho  was  associated 
with  F  D  MAURICE  in  the  Christian  Socialist 
movement  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  Working  Men's 
College,  of  which  Hughes  was  principal  (1872-83) 
Ho  was  a  warm  friend  of  James  Russell  Lowell  and 
three?  times  visited  Amenca,  where  he  founded  in 
the  Tennessee  mountains  a  cooperative  colony 
called  Rugby  He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of 
the  classic  of  school  life,  Tom  Brown's  School  Days 
(1857),  with  its  idealization  of  Dr  Arnold  of  Rugby 
Among  other  books  are  The  Scouring  of  the  White 
Horse  (1859)  and  Tom  Brmon  at  Oxford  (1861) 

Hughes,  William  Morns,  1804-  ,  Australian  states- 
man, h  Wales  He  emigrated  in  1884  and  after  a 
vai  led  career  entered  the  Now  South  Wales  legisla- 
ture (1894)  and  the  first  federal  Parliament  (1901) 
In  1904  he  became  minister  for  external  affairs  in 
the  first  Labour  government  and  later  was  attorney' 
general  (1908-9,  1910--13,  1914-21)  As  prime 
minister  of  the  commonwealth  (1915-23),  he  gave 
great  support  to  the  empire  throughout  the  First 
World  War  and  upheld  the  position  of  Australia 
at  tho  Paris  Peare  Conference  He  held  many 
important  government  positions  after  that  timo 
and  was  (1940-41)  minister  of  the  navy.  His 
writings  include  such  works  as  Sple-ndid  Advent ure 
a  Renew  of  Empire  Relations  (1029),  Australia  and 
War  Today  (10  J5),  and  Crusts  and  Crusade*  (1946) 
See  Douglas  Sladen,  From  Houndary-Rider  to  Prime 
Minister  (1016) 

Hughes,  cotton  town  (pop  1,004),  E  Ark  ,  SW  of 
Memphis,  Tenri  ,  founded  191  H 

Hughestown,  borough  (pop  2,340) ,  Luzerne  co , 
NE  Pa  ,  near  Wilkos-Bai  re,  me  1879 

Hughesville,  borough  (pop  1,947),  NE  Pa  ,  E  of 
Wilhamsport .  laid  out  1816,  me  1852  It  has  fur- 
niture factories 

Hugh  le  Despenser  see  DESPENSER,  Huc.n  LE 

Hugh  of  Lincoln,  Saint,  d  1200,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
b  Avalon  Burgundy,  of  a  noble  family  He  be- 
came a  religious  when  a  child  and  joined  (c  1160) 
the  Carthusians,  rising  to  become  procurator  gen- 
eral About  1176  he  was,  at  the  request  of  Henry 
II,  sent  to  England  to  become  prior  of  tho  charter- 
house founded  by  Henry  II  at  Witham,  Somerset 
In  1 186  he  wan  consecrated  bishop  of  Lincoln  Ho 
opposed  Henry's  forest  laws  and  demands  for  tho 
preferment  of  unworthy  courtiers  In  1198  he  was 
the  spokesman  for  tho  barons  in  their  refusal  of 
money  to  Richard  I  and  was  also  in  conflict  with 
John  But  the  bishop's  high  courage,  devotion  to 
religion  and  justice,  and  ready  tact  helped  him  to 
convert  the  angry  royal  brothers  to  his  own  views 
He  was  noted  for  chanty,  lovo  of  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed, and  holiness  of  life  He  partially  rebuilt 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  where  his  shrine  was  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  until  the  Reformation  He  is  also  called 
St  Hugh  of  Avalon  Feast  Nov  17  See  C  L 
Marson,  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (1901).  R  M 
Woolley,  St  Hu(jh  of  Lincoln  (1927) ,  J  M  Flood, 
Five  Saints  of  France  (1937) 

Hugh  of  Lincoln,  Christian  boy  supposed  to  have 
been  murdered  hv  Jews  in  the  13th  cent  See 
Chaucer's  Prioress's  Tale  He  is  often  called  St 
Hugh,  but  ho  is  not  in  the  martyrology  The 
story  is  simply  a  typical  one  of  medieval  anti- 
Semitism 

Hugh  of  Saint  Victor,  d  1141,  French  or  Gorman 
philosopher  and  theologian,  a  canon  regular  of  the 
monastery  of  St  Victor,  Pans,  from  c  1115  In 
1133  he  was  made  head  of  the  monastery  school, 
which  became  under  Hugh  one  of  the  principal  cen- 
ters of  learning  The  earlier  tendencies  of  his 
school  are  seen  best  in  his  works  The  period  was 
one  of  great  theological  discussion,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  ideas  and  point  of  view  of  ABEI  AIU> 
Hugh  made  St  Vic  tor  the  chief  competitor  of 
Abelard's  school  It  was  out  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween these  schools  that  SCHOLASTICISM  was  born 
Hugh  used  tho  same  diale<  tio  method  that  Aholard 
did,  but  his  findings  were  never  heterodox,  tho  un- 
questionable orthodoxy  of  the  school  of  St  Victor 
may  have  been  an  important  cause  of  the  eventual 
triumph  in  Catholic  theology  of  tho  dialectic  meth- 
od, which  Abelard  had  brought  under  serious 
suspicion  Hugh's  Eruditvtnisdida'ital'Melibri  VII 
expounds  his  new  contribution  to  the  division 
of  knowledge  De  sacramentis  Chrustianae  fidei, 
Hugh's  chief  work,  is  a  general  thesis  on  dogmatic 
theology,  giving  him  his  high  place  in  medieval 
philosophy  Hugh  also  wrote  many  mystical 
works  (e  g  ,  Area  Aro£  moralus,  Area  No8  mystica, 
De  amore  sponsi  ad  sfjonsam),  and  by  them  he  was 
for  long  best  known  His  mystical  teaching  was 
determining  m  the  history  of  his  school,  but  he  was 
not  so  extreme  as  his  successors,  notably  RICHARD 
OF  SAINT  VICTOK  He  was  lesponsible  for  the  cele- 
brated division  of  the  mystical  ascent  into  three 
stages,  thought  (with  which  we  see  God  in  nature), 
meditation  (with  which  we  see  God  within  our- 
selves) ,  and  c  ont einplat ion  (with  which  we  see  God 
as  if  face  to  face) 

Hugh  the  Great,  d  956,  French  duke,  son  of  King 
ROBERT  I  and  father  of  HUGH  CVPET  He  waived 
his  pretensions  to  the  throne  in  favor  of  Raoul 
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(923),  Louis  IV  (936),  and  Lothair  (964)  and  de- 
votod  himself  to  the  rule  of  his  own  extensive  ter- 
ritories The  reign  of  Lottift  IV  was  marked  by 
war  between  king  and  vassal,  in  which  Hugh,  ex- 
communicated at  the  instance  of  Louis  (948),  was 
forced  to  make  submission  (950).  From  954  until 
his  death  he  virtually  ruled  I(  ranee 
Hugh  Town'  see  HCILLT  ISLANDS 
Hugo,  Victor  Maria,  Vicomte  (vlk'tur  htt'go,  Fr 
v§ktor'  nvir?'  vekot'  tigo'),  1802-85,  French  poet, 
dramatist,  and  novelist  h  Besancon  His  father 
was  a  general  under  Napoleon  AH  a  child  he  was 
taken  to  Italy  and  Spam  and  at  a  very  earl\  age 
had  published  his  first  book  of  poems,  resolving  "to 
be  Chateaubriand  or  nothing  "  The  preface  to  his 
drama  Cromwell  (1827)  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  romanticists,  ho  remained  the  gieatcst  expo- 
nent of  the  school  and  was  consideied  bv  many  the 
greatest  poet  of  his  dav  His  principal  poetic  works 
are  Lea  Orinntolea  (1829),  Lea  Ft*uiMes  d'automne 
(1831),  Les  Chants  du  crepuscnle  (1835),  Lea  Voix 
intending  (1837),  Les  Rayon*  rt  leg  ombres  (1840), 
Lea  Chdiimentt  (186J).  Les  Contemplation*  (1856). 
and  La  Ltgende  des  siecles  (1859)  The  production 
of  his  tragedy  Hernnni  (Eng  tr  ,  1830)  caused  a 
not  between  the  classicists  and  the  lomanticists 
The  drama  was  the  basis  of  Verdi's  opera  A'rnam, 
Vetdi  also  made  use  of  Le  ROT,  s'amum  (1812)  for 
Rigolttto  Other  pla\s  include  Manon  de  Lorme 
(1831,  Kng  tr,  1872),  Ruy  /Has  (1838,  Kng  tr  , 
1850),  and  Lfs  tiurgraves  (1843).  the  failure  of 
which  spelled  the  end  of  the  romantic  drama  The 
tragic  deaths  m  that  vear  of  Hugo's  daughter  and 
sou-m-law  were  reflected  in  a  moving  series  of 
poems  of  childhood,  including  The  Art  of  Being  a 
(rrandfather  (1877)  Hugo's  great  no\els  are  Notre 
Dame  de  Pans  (1831,  Eng  tr  ,  1833).  Le*  Misera- 
blea  (1862,  Eng  tr  ,  1802).  Les  Tramilleurs  de  la 
mer  (1866,  Eng  tr  .  Tm /era  of  the  6'«a,  1866), 
arid  Qvotre-iinat-treize  (1874,  Eng  tr .  Ninety- 
three,  1874)  He  began  his  political  career  as  a 
supporter  of  the  duke  of  Reichstadt,  Napoleon's 
son ,  he  in  turn  espoused  the  cau>,o  of  Louis  Philippe's 
son,  and  then  for  a  short  time  of  Louis  Bonaparte 
As  he  afterwards  opposed  NAPOLEON  III  he  was 
banished  and  went  first  to  Brussels,  then  to  the 
isle  of  Jersey  (1851),  and  later  (1865)  to  Gueiiib6>, 
where  he  lived  until  1870,  refusing  an  amnesty 
In  1870  he  returned  to  Pans  in  tnumph,  he  was 
elected  to  the  national  assembly  and  the  senate 
His  last  years  were  matked  by  public  veneration 
and  acclaim,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  Panth6on 
Critics  are  divided  as  to  his  relative  greatness,  but 
he  was  a  towering  figure  m  19th-century  French  ht- 
eraturo  See  A  C  P  Haggard,  Victor  Hugo  (1923), 
W.  F  Giese,  Victor  Hugo,  the  Man  and  the  Poet 
(1926) ,  Horatio  Smith,  Masters  of  French  Literature 
(1937),  Matthew  Joaephson,  Victor  Hugo  (1942) 

Hugo,  city  (pop  5,909),  oo  seat  of  Choctaw  co  ,  SE 
Okla ,  near  the  Red  River  It  is  a  railroad  and 
farm  center,  with  nut  processing  and  creosote 
manufacture 

Hugo  de  Balaham  (du  bAJ'ihum).  d  1286,  English 
churchman,  also  called  Hugh  de  Baluham  He  was 
elected  bishop  of  Ely  in  1236,  but  it  was  oni\  after 
a  direct  appeal  to  the  pope  o\er  the  head  of  Henrv 

III,  who  wished  to  appoint  a  candidate  of  his  own, 
that  Hugo  was  confirmed  (1257)  in  his  bishopric 
Hta  fame  rests  on  hi»  foundation  (1284)  of  Peter- 
house,  the  first  college*  of  Cambridge  Umv  ,  mod- 
eled after  Merton  College  at  Oxford 

Hugoton  (hQ'go'tun),  city  (pop  1,349),  co  seat  of 
Stevens  co  ,  SW  Kansas,  in  the  Great  Plains  region 
near  the  Okla  line,  founded  1885,  me  1910  A 
bloody  conflict  wan  waged  (1887-91)  with  Woods- 
dale  (defunct)  over  the  location  of  the  county  seat 
The  area  has  largo  natural-gas  fields 

Huguenots  (hQ'gnn6ts)  [uncertain  origin],  the  Cal- 
vmist  Protestants  of  France  Following  Calvin's 
reform  in  Geneva,  the  fiist  French  national  synod 
was  held  m  1559,  and  a  church  with  Calvinist  doc- 
trine and  piesbytenan  government  was  founded 
The  movement,  which  first  took  form  among  the 
middle  classes,  was  unmed lately  persecuted,  as  it 
gained  adherents  among  the  nobles  and  the  peas- 
antry, persecution  increased,  serious  bloodshed  be- 
gan during  the  reign  of  P  KAN<  is  II  Religious  ha- 
tred and  political  rivalries  precipitated  the  Wars 
of  RELIGION  (1562-98)  Despite  such  heavy  blows 
to  the  Huguenots  as  the  massacre  of  SAINT  BAR- 
THOLOMEW'S DAY  (1672),  the  formation  of  the 
Catholic  League  (nee  LEAGUE),  and  the  interven- 
tion of  Spain  (1589-98)  against  the  Protestant  heir 
to  the  throne,  HEVRY  IV,  the  Protestants  wore  ul- 
timately victorious  Their  success  was  due  largely 
to  their  unity  under  such  admirable  leaders  a.s 
Louis  I  de  CoNoifc,  Gaspard  de  OOMCNY,  Jeanne 
d'AtBRET,  and  her  son,  Henry  IV  In  1598  Henrv 

IV,  by  issuing  the  Edict  of  NANTES,  established 
Protestantism  in  200  towns  and  proclaimed  free- 
dom of  worship     The  Huguenots  became  in  the 
next  years  an  important  element  in  French  life, 
they  were  especially  strong  among  the  bourgeois, 
the  skilled  artisans,  and  the  nobility.   In  the  reign 
of  LOULS  XIII,  Cardinal  RICHELIEU  decided  to 
break  their  power    An  uprising  (1621-22)  against 
the  introduction  of  Catholicism  in  Beam  was  put 
down  by  Richelieu,  and  the  Protestants  lost  all 
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their  strongholds,  except  Montauban  and  La  Ro- 
chetle  Lea  by  Henri  de  ROHAN  and  Benjamin  de 
SOUBISK,  the  Huguenots  revolted  again  in  1625 
La  Rochelle  was  captured  (1628)  by  Richelieu 
after  a  14-month  siege,  during  which  Charles  I 
of  England  attempted  to  send  some  aid  to  the  Prot- 
estant defenders.  The  Peace  of  Alais  (1629) 
stripped  the  Huguenots  of  all  political  power  but 
assured  them  of  continued  religious  tolerance 
Caidmal  Mazarin  continued  Richelieu's  policy, 
but  Louis  XIV,  who  considered  the  French  Prot- 
estants as  a  state  within  a  state,  decided  to  sup- 
press Protestantism  altogether,  mounting  lehgious 
persecution  was  capped  by  his  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  The  vigorous  application 
of  this  disastrous  measure  (see  DRAOONNADES) 
depopulated  entire  provinces  Countless  Huguenots 
fled  to  England,  the  Netherlands,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  America  (especially  the  Carohnas, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Now  York),  where  thev  con- 
tributed substantially  to  civic  and  industrial  life 
The  only  important  fragment  of  Huguenots  left  in 
France  was  in  the  CC>\  ennes,  where  the  war  of  the 
CAMISARDB  (1702-10)  broke  out  In  1787  Louis 
XVI  allowed  the  Huguenots  tolerance  See  history 
bv  H  M  Baird  (6  vols  ,  1879-96) ,  C.  W  Baird, 
History  of  the  Huguenot  Emigration  to  America 
(2  vols  ,  1886),  Otto  Zoff,  The  Huguenots  (1942). 
Hu  Han-min  (hoo'  hun'-men'),  1880-1936,  Chinese 
statesman  While  studying  law  in  Japan  (1905) 
ho  was  associated  with  Sun  Yat-sen  in  revolution- 
ary work  After  the  revolution  of  1911,  Hu  opposed 
Yuan  Shih-kai,  and  from  Ynan'b  death  (1916) 
until  1921  he  was  Sun's  chief  adviser  He  studied 
(1925)  rural  economy  and  the  governmental  sys- 
tem of  the  USSR  From  1924  to  his  death  Hu  was 
a  member  of  the  central  political  committee  of  the 
Kuommtang  and  led  a  faction  opposed  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek  Hu's  highest  position  was  president  of 
the  legislative  Yuan  (1928-31) 
Huidobro,  Vicente  (vosan'tu  wCdhcVbrQ),  1893-, 
Chilean  poet,  founder  of  aesthetic  movements 
after  the  First  World  War  known  as  creacwnitmo 
He  lived  for  many  >ears  m  Paris  and  wrote  Fionch 
as  well  as  Spanish  Striving  for  originality ,  he 
cornpletel\  domed  the  poetic  past  and  declared  that 
"the  first  duty  of  tho  poet  is  to  cieato,  the  second 
to  create,  and  the  thud,  to  create  "  Like  many 
other  poots  in  the  period  after  the  First  World 
War,  he  tended  to  have  only  a  limited  influence 
See  Henry  A  Holmes,  Vicente  Huidobro  and 
Creationism  (19i3) 

Huitzilopochth  (wftselopocht'le),  chief  god  of  the 
Aztec,  god  of  war  Usually  represented  in  sculp- 
tured images  as  hideous,  he  was  the  objo<  t  of  hu- 
man saciifice,  paiticularly  war  prisoners,  a  rite 
horrible  to  the  Spanish  conquerois  His  temple  at 
TBNOCHTITLAN  was  a  gieat  architectural  achieve- 
ment of  pre-Columbian  Ameuca 
Hukok  (lift'-)  see  HELKATH 
Hul,  descendant  of  Shem  Gen  1023 
Hulagu  Khan  (hooln'gdo  khun'),  1217-65,  Mongol 
conqueror  Ho  was  a  grandson  of  Jenghiz  Khan 
His  brother  Mangu,  grand  khan  of  the  Mongols, 
directed  him  to  quell  a  revolt  m  Persia  In  1256, 
in  the  course  of  hm  successful  campaign,  hm  forces 
virtually  exterminated  the  powerful  ASSAHHIN  sect 
Moving  west  to  enlarge  his  conquests,  ho  sucked 
Baghdad  in  1258  (overthrowing  tho  Abbasid 
caliphate)  and  m  1260  took  Aleppo  After  his 
check  in  12«0  at  the  hands  of  the  Mamelukes,  he 
adopted  Itslnm  and  withdrew  to  the  east.  His 
khanate,  whi<  h  included  all  of  Persia,  endured  un- 
til 1335,  when  it  was  divided  into  five  parts 
Huldah  (-du)  [Heb  , -weasel  I,  prophetess,  consulted 
by  Josiah  on  the  finding  of  tho  law  2  Kings  22  14- 
20,  2  Chron  34  22-28 
Huleh,  Lake*  see  BAHR  KL-HTTLEH 
Hulin  Rocks,  Northern  Ireland  see  MAIDENS,  Tut. 
Hull,  Cordell,  187 1-,  American  statesman,  U  S 
Secietary  of  State  (1933-44),  b  Overtoil  co  (now 
Pickett  co  ),  Teuu  ,  grad  Cumberland  Umv  ,1891 
Admitted  to  the  bai  in  1891,  he  was  (1893-97)  in 
the  Tennessee  legislature  and,  after  service  in  the 
Spanish-American  War,  was  appointed  (1903) 
circuit  court  judge  He  served  (1907-21,  1923-31) 
in  the  U  8  House  of  Representatives,  was  on  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  foi  noarlv  20 
years,  and  was  author  of  important  tax  legislation 
—the  Federal  income  tax  law  (1913),  the  revised 
tax  act  of  1916,  and  the  Federal  mheiitanoe  tax 
law  (1916).  He  was  elected  (1930;  to  the  U  S,  Sen- 
ate, but  resigned  (1933)  the  post  to  become  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  President  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt. As  Secretary  of  State,  Hull  consistently 
pursued  a  course  making  for  wound  mtei  national 
economic  t  elation*.  Through  his  cffoits,  pacts 
were  signed  with  seveial  nations  under  the  Re- 
ciprocal Agreements  Act  (1934),  and  his  policy 
was  one  of  constructive  good  will  toward  nonag- 
gressor  nations  He  favored  aid  to  the  Allies  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Second  World  War  and  recom- 
mended revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act  In  1941 
he  was  still  negotiating  with  tho  Japanese  lepre- 
sentativcs,  Kicbisaburo  Nomura  and  Saburo  Kuru- 
su,  when  (Dec  7,  1941)  the  Japanese  struck  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  In  the  Second  World  War,  Hull 
helped  build  up  unity  among  the  Allies  and  backed 


world  organisation  to  maintain  peace.  He  re- 
signed as  Secretary  of  State  and  was  succeeded  by 
Edward  R  STETTIN iua_  He  was  awarded  the  1945 
Nobel  Peace  Priie  His  autobiography  was  pub- 
lished as  The  Memoirs  of  Cordell  Hull  (1948). 
Hull,  I*aac,  1773-1843,  American  naval  officer,  b 
Shelton,  Conn  Commander  of  the  Enterprise 
and  Argus  in  the  Tripoli  tan  War,  he  was  in  1810 
given  command  of  tho  Constitution.  Early  in  tho 
War  of  1812,  he  slipped  his  ship  out  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  made  his  way  through  the  British 
blockade  to  Boston  Haibor  On  Aug  19,  1812. 
the  Constitution  met  the  Guernere  in  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's great  sea  battles  (see  CONSTITUTION,  ship) 
Hull's  supeuor  seamanship  forced  the  British  ves- 
sel to  surrender  See  Bruce  Grant,  Isaac  Hull, 
Captain  of  Old  Ironsides  (1947) 
Hull,  John,  1624-83,  American  goldsmith  and  silver- 
smith. He  was  a  powerful  merchant,  held  many 
local  offices  in  tho  Massachusetts  Bay  colony,  and 
in  1652  was  selected  by  the  General  Court  to 
manage  the  newly  established  colonial  mint  As 
mintroaster,  with  hm  partner,  Robert  Sanderson, 
he  coined  crude  willow-,  oak-,  and  pine-ttee  shil- 
lings from  bullion  plate  and  two-,  three-,  and  six- 
pence pieces.  He  also  produced  secular  and  ec- 
clesiastical silvei  work,  of  which  extant  pieces  may 
be  lecogmzed  by  his  initials  with  a  fleur-de-lis  m  a 
heart  below  or  an  encn  clod  rose  above 
Hull,  William,  1753-1825,  American  general,  b 
Derby,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale.  1772.  He  seived  in  the 
American  Revolution  and  in  1805  became  govei- 
nor  of  the  newly  cioatod  Michigan  Territory  As 
the  War  of  1812  was  beginning  he  asked  Congress 
for  a  larger  U  S  fleet  on  Lake  Erie  and  reinforce- 
ments for  Detroit  Hull  had  command  of  Detroit, 
but  instead  of  making  the  expected  attack  on  Cana- 
da he  remained  until  British  foices  under  Sir 
Isaac  Brock  approached  and  captured  the  fort  on 
Aug  lb,  1812,  winning  large  supplies  Hull  was 
court-martialed,  and  only  his  Revolutionary  ^  ar 
record  prevented  his  execution 

Hull,  city  (pop  42,947),  co  seat  of  Hull  co  .  SW 
Quo  ,  on  the  Ottawa  nvei  opposite  the  city  of 
Ottawa,  with  \\huih  it  foims  a  single  metropolitan 
center  Tho  C^TINKAU  liver  onteis  the  Ottawa 
hero  Hull  has  paper  und  pulp  and  lumber  nulls, 
iron  foundnes  fuimtuie  factoties,  and  other  m- 
dustnets,  and  H  hydioelectnr  power  station 
Hull,  officially  Kmgston-upon-Hull,  county  tr- 
ough (1931  pop  3H544.  1917  estimated  pop 
294,730).  East  Riding  of  Yoikshire,  England,  on 
the  north  shore  of  tho  Humber  at  tho  influx  of  the 
s,mall  Hull  nvei  20  mi  fiora  the  North  Sea  As  a 
poit  it  is  one  of  the  chief  outlets  for  the  industiial 
Yorkshiio  and  Lancashne  districts,  with  which  it 
has  excellent  rail  and  \\atcr  connections  It  has 
also  numeious  factoues  of  its  own,  pioducing  oil, 
agiicultural  machmeiy,  solvents,  leather  goods, 
textiles,  paper,  and  ci>ment  Hull  watt  founded  late 
in  tho  13th  cent  by  Edwutd  I,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  docks,  whic  h  now  extend  c  7  mi  along  the 
Hum  bet,  wan  begun  c  1775  There  aio  steamship 
lines  to  the  Continent,  especially  to  the  Scandina- 
vian countries,  and  the  harbor  m  used  also  by  ocean 
fishing  boats  The  Wilbot  force  Museum,  Munici- 
pal Museum,  Royal  Institution,  and  Ferens  Ait 
Galleries  me  noteworthy  Tho  grammar  school, 
founded  in  USo,  was  attended  by  William  Wilhei- 
force,  who  was  born  heio,  University  College  was 
founded  in  1925  Trinity  House,  for  sailors,  was 
established  m  1309  by  Trinity  Guild  Tho  churches 
include  Holy  Trinity  (partly  14th  cent )  and  St 
Mary's  or  St.  Mary's  Lowgate  (14th  cent )  The 
city  was  subjected  to  sevoic*  an  raids  in  1941 
Hull.  1  Town  (pop  1.072),  oxtionoo  NW  Iowa,  N  of 
Sioux  City,  fiist  called  Patteisonville,  me  1888 
2  Resoit  town  (pop  2,167),  E  Mass  ,  ou  Nantaskct 
Peninsula  in  Boston  Buy  SE  of  Boston,  settled 
1624,  me  1644  A  ladio  transmitting  station  was 
established  heie  m  1940 
Hull  Houee*  see  ADD  A  MM,  JANE. 
Hulun,  China,  soo  HUL\H 

Humacao  (oomaka'o),  town  i(pop  7,624),  E  Pueito 
Rico,  on  the  Humutao  river  riot  far  from  the  coast 
It  w  a  port  of  entry  in  an  ogru  ultural  dtstuct 
humanism,  teim  originally  rostncted  to  a  point  of 
view  pievalent  among  men  of  thought  in  tho 
Renaissance  These  men  turned  their  attention 
to  the  humanities  and  to  humanity  The  develop- 
ment was  chiefly  a  function  of  release  from  eccle- 
siastical authoiity  and  the  tediscovoiy  of  the 
ancient  classics  The  teim  humanist  is  applied 
to  such  diverse  tvpos  as  Boccaccio,  Petrarch, 
Loronao  Valla,  Loienso  de'  Medici,  Erasmus,  and 
Thomas  Mote  In  the  20th  cent,  the  term  has 
been  applied  to  their  own  sv  stems  by  such  men 
as  F.  C  8  Schiller,  living  Babbitt,  and  C  F 
Potter.  Their  use  of  the  term  has  had  diverse 
meanings,  but  the  common  element  is  general!  v 
emphasis  on  lasting  human  values  and  tiie  culti- 
vation of  the  classics. 

Humber,  navigable  estuary  of  the  Trent  and  OHM; 
rivers,  on  the  east  coast  of  England  between  Yoik- 
abire  and  Lincolnshire.  It  i»  40  mi.  long  and  1  to  8 
mi.  wide,  Spurn  Head  marks  its  entrance  to  the 
sea.  The  shores  are  generally  low,  and  ahoals  ob- 
struct shipping  in  parts.  .Encroachment  of  the 
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ma  has  destroyed  former  ports,  notably  Ravenspur. 
In  early  English  history  the  Hum  her  was  signifi- 
cant a»  a  means  of  ingress.  Hull  and  Grirasby  are 
the  chief  cities 

Hmnber,  river,  second  largest  nver  of  Newfound- 
land. It  rises  20  mi.  inland  from  Bonno  Bay  on  the 
west  coast,  flows  8W  to  Deer  Lake,  and  after 
emerging  from  the  lake  follows  a  circuitous  course 
to  faU  into  the  Bay  of  Islands 
Humbermouth  (hum'burmuth.-mouth),  town  (1945 
pop  1,914),  W  N.F  ,  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Humber 
nver,  on  the  coast  near  Corner  Brook 
Humberstone  (hum'burstun.-stcin),  village  (pop 
2,963),  8  Ont ,  on  Lake  Erie  at  the  south  end  of 
the  Wetland  Ship  Canal  Humborstone  Lock,  on 
the  canal,  is  one  of  tho  world's  largest  lift  locks 
Humbert  I,  1844-1900,  king  of  Italy  (1878-1900), 
son  and  successor  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II  He 
actively  helped  to  consolidate  the  newly  founded 
kingdom  Among  the  premiers  he  appointed  wore 
DEPKBTIB,  CBISPI,  and  Giourn  His  toletanco 
and.generosity  won  him  the  nickname  Humbert  tho 
Good  Escaping  two  attempts  on  his  life,  he  fell 
victim  to  the  third,  at  Moaza.  His  son,  Victor 
Emmanuel  III,  succeeded  him 
Humbert  II,  1904-,  last  king  of  Italy  (1946),  son  of 
ViCTon  EMMANUEL  III  He  married  (1930)  Mario 
Jose,  daughter  of  Albert  I  of  Belgium,  a  son,  Victor 
Emmanuel,  was  born  in  1937  In  1944  his  father 
delegated  his  poweis  to  Humbeit,  who  became 
lieutenant  general  of  the  icalm  On  tho  abdication 
(May,  1946)  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  pending  a  refeiendum  on  the  future  of  the 
constitution  The  refoiondum  (Juno,  1946)  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  and  Hum- 
bert went  into  exile  to  Portugal 
Humble  (hum'bal).  city  (pop  1,371),  S  Texas, 
NNE  of,  and  neat,  Houston,  founded  1888  Since 
it  experienced  an  oil  boom  in  11)04,  it  has  depended 
largely  on  the  oil  mdustiy 

Humboldt,  Alexander,  Freiherr  von  (hum'bolt, 
Ger  aleksan'dur  frl'hei  fun  hoom'b61t),  1769 
1859,  German  scientist,  explorer,  and  natural 
philosopher  His  full  name  is  Friedruh  Heinric  h 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  Aftei  seiving  in  the 
Prussian  department  of  mines  and  making  sc  lentifu 
excursions  in  Europe,  he  made,  with  A  J  A  Bon- 
pland,  a  noted  expedition  (1779-1804)  to  Central 
and  South  Amerua  and  Cuba  He  explored  the 
upper  course  of  the  Ormo<o  and  Amazon  rivers, 
ascended  Mt  Chimlxnazo  and  other  peaks  in  the 
Andes  to  study  the  relation  of  temperature  and 
altitude,  and  made  observations  valuable  in  sev- 
eral branches  of  science  The  expedition  initiated 
an  era  of  sc  lentific  exploration  With  the  (  oopera- 
tion  of  other  scientists,  Humtxjldt  and  Bonplaud 
recorded  the  results  of  their  researches  m  Voyage 
de  Humboldt  ct  ttonpland  (23  vols  ,  1805-34),  often 
<  ited  bv  the  title  of  Part  I,  Voyage  nux  region* 
equinojnales  du  nouveau  continent  Ilumboldt  estab- 
lished the  use  of  isotherms,  Htudiod  the  origin  and 
course  of  tropical  storms,  the  increase  in  magnetic 
intensity  from  tho  equator  toward  the  poles,  arid 
vole  anology ,  and  investigated  the  effec  t  of  geo- 
graphic al  environment  on  the  distribution  of 
plants  In  his  Cosmos  (5  vols  ,  1845-62,  Eug  tr  , 
1849-58),  noted  as  one  of  the  world's  great  scien- 
tific works,  ho  sought  to  formulate  the  known  facts 
about  the  universe  into  li  uniform  conception  of 
nature  Humtwldt  lived  c  hieflv  in  Pans  from  1808 
to  1827,  when  he  settled  in  Beihn  at  the  request  of 
the  Prussian  government.  He  made  an  expedition 
to  Russia  and  Siberia  in  1829 
Humboldt,  Karl  WUhelm,  Freiherr  von  (k.trl' 
vil'helm),  1767-1835,  German  statesman  and 
philologist,  brother  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
As  Prussian  minister  of  education  (1809-10)  ho 
thoroughly  leformed  the  school  system,  largely  on 
the  basis  of  the  ideas  of  Pestalozzi,  and  tie  sent 
Prussian  teachers  to  study  the  methods  of  Pest  a - 
lozzi'w  school  in  Switzerland  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Umv  of  Berlin  Humboldt  was  one 
of  the  great  liberal  refoimers  of  Prussia  along  with 
Stem  and  Hardenberg  He  remained  piomment 
in  the  government  until  1819,  when  he  ictiied  be- 
cause of  his  opposition  to  the  pie  vailing  spit  it  of 
reaction  Humboldt  was  a  friend  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller  His  lengthy  work  on  Kavi,  the  ancient 
language  of  Java,  was  published  posthumously 
(1836-40)  and  reveals  precision,  clauty,  and  scien- 
tific caution 

Humboldt  (hum'bolt)  1  City  (pop  2,819),  N  Iowa, 
on  the  Dee  Moines  river  above  Foit  Dodge, 
settled  1863,  me  1869  2  City  (pop  2,290),  SE 
Kansas,  on  the  Neosho  and  NW  of  Pittsbuig,  in  a 
farming  area,  laid  out  1857,  mo  as  a  village  1866, 
as  a  city  1870  It  manufactures  cement  and  is  a 
distributing  point  for  oil  3  City  (pop  1,386),  ex- 
treme SE  Nebr  ,  on  a  branch  of  the  Nemaha  and 
NW  of  Falls  City,  settled  c.1856  by  Czechs  4  City 
(pop  6,160),  W  Tenn  ,  NNW  of  Jackson,  It  is  a 
manufacturing  and  trade  center  and  a  railroad 
shipping  point  m  a  legion  yielding  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  other  farm  products. 
Humboldt  (hum'bolt),  town  (pop  1,798),  central 
8a*k  ,  8  6f  Pnnee  Albert 

Humboldt,  nver  rising  in  several  branches  in  NE 
Nevada  and  flowing  west  and  south  c  300  mi  past 
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Elko,  Wtenemuoca,  and  Lovelock,  to  disappear  hi 
Humboldt  Sink,  near  the  Humboldt  Range 
Known  to  early  explorers  and  named  by  Fremont, 
it  was  an  important  route  followed  by  many  of  the 
emigrants  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  central  Cali- 
fornia The  Humboldt  reclamation  project  around 
Lovelock  is  served  by  the  Rve  Patch  Dam,  built 
in  1935-36  See  Dale  Morgan,  The  Humboldt 
Highroad  of  the  West  (1943) 

Humboldt  Bay   see  HOLLANDS. 

Humboldt  Glacier,  NW  Greenland  The  largest 
known  glacier,  it  debouches  into  Kane  Basin 
along  a  front  c  50  mi  wide  E  K  KANE  discovered 
it  on  his  expedition  of  1853-55 

Humboldt  State  College   see  AHCATA,  Calif 

Hume,  David  (hum),  1711-76,  Scottish  philosopher 
and  historian,  famous  for  his  skepticism,  educated 
at  Edinburgh  He  lived  for  several  years  with  the 
Jesuits  at  La  Fleehe,  France,  where  he  prepared 
his  great  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  (1739-40) 
His  philosophical  works — probably  all  written  by 
the  time  he  was  40 — include  Essays  Moral  and 
Political  (1741-42),  Philosophical  Essays  (1748), 
An  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals 
(1750),  and  Political  Discourses  (1752)  Turning 
from  philosophy,  Hume  wrote  an  exhaustive 
History  of  England  (1754-62),  whose  punty  of 
stylo  overcame  the  frequent  faultmesa  of  fact  and 
made  the  work  the  standard  history  in  England 
for  many  years  Hume  served  as  the  patron  of 
Rousseau  when  he  sought  refuge  in  England,  arid 
their  ensuing  dispute,  recorded  at  length,  has  been 
a  source  of  insight  into  the  character  of  the  two 
men  In  philosophy  Hume  pressed  the  analyses 
of  Locke  and  Berkeley  to  the  logical  extiemo  of 
skepticism,  for  which  he  is  famous  fie  could  see 
no  moie  reason  for  hypothesizing  a  substantial 
soul  01  mind  than  for  accepting  a  substantial 
material  woild  A  complete  nominalist  in  his 
handling  of  ideas  of  material  objects,  he  carried 
tho  method  into  the  discussion  of  mind  and  found 
nothing  there  except  a  series  of  sensations  Causal 
relations  are  only  apparent  fiorn  the  customary 
conjunction  of  two  sensations  Hume 's  determined 
skepticism  is  virtually  unanswerable  on  empirical 
grounds  He  himself  fell  back  on  common  sense 
and  faith  as  wajs  out  of  the  diffi<  ultv  His  posthu- 
mous works  include  Life  of  Daiid  Hume  (1777), 
bv  himself,  now  included  in  most  editions  of  the 
History,  and  Dialogue*  concerning  Natural  Religion 
(1779)  See  J  II  Bui  ton,  Life  and  COT  respondent' 
ofDatidHume  (1846),  J  Y  T  Grcig,  David  Hum, 
(1931),  N  K  Smith,  The  Philosophy  of  Davul 
Hume  (1941),  E  C  Mossner,  The  Forgotten  Hume 
le  Bon  David  (1943) 

Hume,  Sir  Patrick  see  HOM*.  OF  POLW\KTH,  SIR 
PATRICK 

Hume  Reservoir,  area  70  sq  mi ,  largest  reservoir 
of  Austiaha,  in  tho  MURRAY  river,  near  Albury  and 
on  tho  Now  South  Wales-Victoua  boundary 
Humo  Dam  (19*7),  on  the  west  side  of  the  reser- 
voir, is  1,042  ft  long  and  200  ft  high 

humidity,  a  primary  element  of  CMM\TK,  tho  state 
of  the  atmosphere  with  regard  to  its  moisture  con- 
tent Humidity  measurements  include  absolute 
humidity,  the  mass  of  water  vapor  per  unit  volume 
of  natural  air,  lelative  humidity  (usually  meant 
when  the  term  humidity  alone  is  used),  the  ratio 
of  the  actual  water-vapor  content  of  the  air  to 
the  total  amount  that  it  could  contain  nt  the 
given  temperature,  specific  humidity,  the  mass  of 
water  vapor  per  unit  mass  of  natutal  air,  and  tho 
mixing  ratio,  the  mass  of  water  vapor  per  unit  mass 
of  dry  air  Absolute  humidity  finds  greatest  ap- 
plication in  ventilation  and  an-conditionmg  prob- 
lems Specific  humidity  and  the  mixing  latio  aie 
terms  which  have  more  recently  como  into  general 
use  Humidity  is  mea-mi  ed  by  means  of  a  HI  C.KOM- 
ETER  The  rate  of  evaporation  decreases  as  the 
rnoistuie  content  of  the  air  increases  and  ap- 
proaches saturation  In  addition,  the  saturation 
point  (moisture-holding  capaciU  of  the  air)  m- 
ci eases  rapidly  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  rises 
Thus  cold  air,  while  its  moisture  content  must 
necessaril.v  be  quite  low  (low  absolute  huniuhtv), 
may  be  almost  saturated  with  respect  to  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  water  \  apor  it  is  capable  of  hold- 
ing Qugh  relative  humiditv)  Cold  air  with  high 
relative  humidity  "feels"  colder  than  dry  air  of 
the  same  temperature  Ixscause  high  humiditv  in 
cold  weathet  in ci  eases  the  conduction  of  heat  from 
the  body  Conversely,  hot  an  attended  by  high 
iplative  humiditv  "feels"  watmei  than  it  actually 
is  because  of  an  increased  conduction  of  heat  from 
the  body  combined  with  a  lessening  of  the  cooling 
effect  afforded  by  evaporation.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  low  relative  humidity  "modifies"  tho  effect  of 
temperature  extremes  on  the  human  body  Hu- 
midity decreases  with  altitude,  it  tends  to  be 
higher  at  night  (when  the  temperature,  and  so 
the  capacity  of  the  air  to  contain  moisture,  has 
lowered)  than  in  the  day  Proximity  to  largo 
bodies  of  water  and  the  prevalence  of  moisture- 
bearing  winds  favor  high  humiditv 

Humihtti  (hoT.mrUHl'te)  [Latin, -the  humbled 
ones],  Roman  Catholic  association  of  laymen 
formed  in  the  llth  cent  in  Lombardy  They  wore 
plain  clothes  and  lived  under  special  vows,  but 
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mingled  freely  with  the  world.  They  were  pro- 
tected by  the  papacy  in  most  of  tho  12th  cent.,  and 
some  of  them  were  organized  into  an  order  or 
joined  othei  orders  There  wero  occasional  defec- 
tions from  tho  Humihati  to  the  Waldensians,  and 
some  adhesions  in  the  other  direction  The  Hurm- 
hati  were  finally  suppressed  in  the  16th  cent  after 
their  orthodoxy  had  long  been  questioned 

Hummelstown,  agricultural  borough  (pop  3,264), 
SK  Pa  ,  near  Harnsburg,  founded  c  1740,  laid  out 
1762,  me  1874 

hummingbird,  small  perching  bird  of  the  New 
Woild  There  are  about  750  species  and  sub- 
species the  majority  native  to  Central  and  South 
Ameiicu  Hummingbirds  have  brilliant  plumage 
with  a  metallic  sheen  Their  bills  are  usually  long 
and  slender,  sometimes  curved  Their  feet  are  too 
small  and  weak  to  support  them  on  flat  surfaces 
They  are  usually  seen  poised  in  the  air  while  feed- 
ing or  m  flight  with  wings  moving  so  rapidly  that 
in  the  small?!  species  they  appear  as  a  blur  and 
produce  a  humming  sound  In  seeking  their  food — 
small  insects  and  the  nectar  of  flowers — they  carry 
on  cross-poll  in  at  ion  The  largest  among  them  is 
the  giant  hummer  of  the  Andes  (about  8V£  in 
long),  and  tho  smallest  bird  in  the  world  is  tho 
Helena's  hummingbird  01  fairy  hummer  of  Cuba 
(about2^«n  long)  The  ruby-throated  humming- 
bird, the  only  species  found  in  the  N  United 
States,  has  metallic  greon  upper  parts,  the  under 
parts  are  white  to  gray,  and  m  the  male  the  throat 
is  ruby  led  when  light  strikes  it  at  the  correct 
angle  Its  half-inch  eggs  are  laid  m  a  lichen- 
covered  nest  about  1H  m  in  diameter 

Humperdinck,  Engelbert  (hum'purdmgk.  Ger 
c*nR'ulbort  hoom'purdmgk).  1854-1421.  German 
composer  and  teacher  studied  at  the  conserva- 
tories of  Cologne  and  Munich  He  was  a  fiiend 
of  Wagner,  whom  he?  assisted  in  preparing  Parsifal 
for  production  and  whose  son,  Siegfried,  was  later 
his  pupil  He  is  known  chiefly  for  his  first  opera, 
H  tinsel  und  drctel  (1893),  successful  for  its  fairv- 
tale  subject  and  its  folk-inspired  music  Die 
Ktmigskindcr  (New  York,  1910)  was  popular  for  a 
time,  but  none  of  his  other  operas  was  successful 
He  also  wrote  incidental  dramatic  music  and  songs 

Humphrey,  Doris,  American  dancer  and  choreog- 
rapher, b  Chicago  She  studied  (1917)  at  the 
Denishawn  School  and  danced  (1918)  in  the 
school's  company  With  Charles  Weidman,  who 
has  danced  and  collaborated  in  many  of  her 
chorroKiaphical  works,  she  founded  (1928)  a  school 
of  the  dance  Her  outstanding  dance  productions 
include  Ntw  Dance,  Theatre  Piece,  With  My  Red 
Fires,  Song  of  the  WeM,  Desade,  and  Inquest 

Humphrey  Island   see  M  \NTIHIKI 

Humphreys,  Andrew  Atkinson,  1810-83,  American 
army  engineer,  Union  general  in  the  Civil  War,  b 
Philadelphia,  grad  West  Point,  1831  Humphreys 
served  for  many  vears  in  the  corps  of  topographical 
engineers  His  outstanding  work  was  a  topographic 
and  hydrographic  survey  of  the  Mississippi  delta 
(1850-61)  In  the  Civil  War  he  was  made  a 
brigadier  general  of  \olunteers  (Apnl,  1862)  and 
was  chief  topographical  engineer  in  G  B  McClel- 
lan'a  Peninsular  campaign  (1862)  He  commanded 
a  division  in  the  Antietam  campaign,  in  the  battles 
of  F!edericlo»burg  (18f>2)  and  Chancellorsvillo 
(1863),  and  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign  After 
Gettysburg,  Humphio^s  was  chief  of  staff  to  Gen 
Geoige  G  Meade  until  Nov  ,  1864,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded W  S  Hancock  in  command  of  the  2d 
Corps  He  led  that  corps  in  the  final  operations 
against  Lee  He  was  bngadier  general  command- 
ing the  Corps  of  Engineers  from  1866  till  his  re- 
tirement in  1879  Humphreys  wrote  From  Gettys- 
burg to  the  Rapidan  (1883)  and  The  Virginia  Cam- 
paign of  '(>4  and  '(>',  (18H3)  See  biography  by  H 
H  Humphreys  (1921) 

Humphreys,  David,  1752-1818,  American  diplomat 
and  poet,  b  present  Ansonia  (then  in  Derbv), 
Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  1774  His  military  talents  and 
patriotism  won  the  friendship  of  Washington  and  a 
place  on  his  staff  during  the  American  Revolution 
Jiom  1781  to  1786  Humphreys  was  secret<ir\  to  a 
US  mission  negotiating  commercial  treaties  m 
Europe  While  he  was  a  member  (1786-88)  of  the 
Connecticut  assembly,  ho  was  one  of  the  satirical 
CONNECTIC  UT  WITS  His  own  copious  poetrv  was 
largely  patriotic  and  didactic  He  was  sent  abroad 
as  a  secret  agent  (1790),  then  as  commissioner  for 
Algerian  affairs  (1793),  and  finally  as  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Spam  (1796)  On  his  return  in 
1802  he  brought  100  Merino  sheep  to  improve  New 
England  flocks,  in  1800  he  set  up  his  own  large 
woolen  mill  at  Humphre\ Mille  (now  Seymour), 
Conn  ,  and  developed  a  paternalistic  community 
there  for  his  orphan  bov  laborers  See  biography 
bj  F  L  Humphreys  (1917) 

Humphreys,  Joshua,  1751  -1838,  American  ship  de- 
signer m  Philadelphia  He  was  commissioned  by 
the  Continental  Congress  to  alter  the  vessels  of 
the  fleet  commanded  by  Esek  HOPKINS  in  the 
Revolution  When  the  navy  appropriation  act  was 
passed  in  1794,  ho  submitted  speedier,  longer,  and 
flatter  models,  and  as  a  result  he  was  appointed 
naval  construe  tor  The  success  of  hia  frigates,  the 
United  States,  Constitution,  Chesapeake,  Constdla- 
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twn,  President,  and  Congress,  led  to  foreign  offers 
for  his  services 

Humphreys,  William  Jackson,  1862-1949,  American 
physicist,  b  Gap  Mills,  Monioe  co  ,  W  Va,,  grad 
Washington  and  Lee  Univ.  (B  A.,  1886,  C  E , 
1888),  Ph  D  Johns  Hopkins,  1897  He  taught  in 
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most  of  the  lost  French  territory.  In  1416.  how- 
ever, HENRY  V  of  England  renewed  the  English 
claims,  took  Har flour,  defeated  the  flower  of 
French  chivalry  at  AGINCOURT,  and  by  1419  had 
subdued  Normandv,  with  the  connivance  of  JOHN 
THE  FEARLESS,  duke  of  Burgundy  PHILIP  THE 


several  institutions  (188°— 1905),  then  was  profes-     GOOD,  successor  of  John  the  Feailess,  mediated  be- 


Bor  of  meteorological  physics  of  the  U  S  Weathei 
Bureau  (1906-36)  and  at  George  Washington 
Umv  (1911-34)  He  was  director  from  1905  to 
1908  of  a  weather  research  station  at  Mt  Weather. 
Va  His  books  include  Physic*  of  the  Air  (1920, 
3d  ed  ,  1940),  Weather  Prove*  bs  and  Paradoxes 
(1923,  2d  od  ,  1934),  Ways  of  the  Weather  (1942), 
Fogs,  Clouds,  and  Aviation  (1943),  his  autobio- 
graphical Of  Me—W  J  Humphreys  (1947),  and, 
withW  A  Bentlev,  Snow  Crystals  (1931). 

HumUh  (~'tu),  unidentified  city,  apparently  near 
Hebron  Joshua  15  54 

humus  (hu'mus),  decayed  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  an  important  ingredient  of  fertile,  produc- 
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tween  Henry  V  and  CHARLES  VI  of  France  (SL_ 
TROYES,  TREATY  op),  and  Charles  recognized 
Henry  as  heir  to  the  crown  of  France  Bv  1429  the 
English  and  their  Burgundian  allies  were  masters  of 
practically  all  France  N  of  tho  Loire,  but  in  that 
year  JOAN  OF  ARC  raised  the  siege  of  Orleans,  de- 
feated the  English  at  Patav,  and  saw  CHARLES  VII 
crowned  king  of  France  at  Rheims  Her  capture  by 
the  Burgundians  and  her  judicial  murder  after  ex-1 
tradition  to  the  British  did  not  stop  the  renewal 
of  French  successes  In  1435  France,  at  the  cost  of 
exorbitant  concessions,  obtained  the  alliance  of 
Burgundy  (see  ARRAS.  TREATY  OF)  In  1449-50 

_ „ r the  French  reconqueied  Normandy,  and  in  1449-51 

tive  SOIL    Sous  such  as  pure  sand  of  desert  regions     all  Guienne  but  Bordeaux  was  taken.    After  the 

...j  .,_ L._L   j   „• .    ..,i-P..   _r      fall  (1453)  of  Bordeaux  the  only  British  possession 

in  France  was  Calais  (conquered  by  Fiance  in 
1558).  England,  torn  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
made  no  further  attempt  to  conquer  Franco  The 
Hundred  Years  War  inflicted  untold  misery  on 
France  Farm  lands  were  laid  waste,  tho  popula- 
tion was  decimated  by  war,  famine,  and  the  Black 
Death,  and  marauding  bands  of  soldiers  (see 
ECORCHEURS)  terroiizod  the  countryside  Civil 
wars  (see  JACQUERIE,  CABOCHIENS,  ARMAGNACS 
AND  BUHGUNPIANS)  and  local  wars  (see  BKLTON 
SUCCESSION,  WAR  OP  THE)  added  to  the  destruc  tion 
and  to  the  social  disintegration  Yet  Charles  VII 's 
successor,  Louis  XI,  skillfully  tuined  these  evils 
into  benefits  The  virtual  destruction  of  the  feudal 
class  enabled  him  to  unite  Franco  more  solidl} 
under  the  royal  authority  and  to  further  the  growth 
of  the  middle  class  From  tho  ruins  of  the  war  an 
entirely  new  France  emerged  As  for  England,  the 
Jesuits  of  the  war  were  as  decisive  as  for  France 
After  the  Hundred  Years  War  it  ceased  to  be  a 
continental  power  and  increasingly  sought  expan- 
sion as  a  sea  power  The  great  chronicler  of  tho  w  ai 
was  FKOISSART  Shukespere,  though  taking  hbei- 
ties  with  lustoiy,  painted  a  panorama  of  tho  war  in 
Henry  V  and  Henry  VI  For  bibliography,  see 
ENGLAND  and  FRANCE 


and  those  which  arc  composed  almost  solely  of 
clay  lack  humus  content  and  for  the  most  part  are 
unsuitable  for  plant  growth  Among  the  functions 
humus  performs  are  conserving  moisture,  loosening 
soil  particles  to  admit  air  and  water,  furnishing 
many  plant-food  elements,  and,  through  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  bacteria  it  may  contain,  making  avail- 
able for  plants  mineral  nutrients  which  might 
otherwise  remain  inaccessible  Humus  can  be  re- 
stored to  depleted  soil  by  the  use  of  animal  and 
green  manures,  peat,  and  leaf  mold  (a  mixture  of 
decaying  vegetation  and  soil}  Humus  tends  to 
be  dark  in  color,  and  black  soils,  of  which  it  forms 
a  large  part,  are  usually  very  f  PI  tile 
Hunan  or  Hu-nan  (both  hoo'nan'),  province 
(79,062  sq  mi  ,  pop  20,171,117),  SE  China  The 
capital  is  Changsha  The  province,  largely  hilly 
to  mountainous,  is  drained  by  three  rivers,  the 
Siang,  the  Yuan,  and  the  Tsz,  which  empty  into 
Tungtmg  Lake  in  the  northeast  These  waterways 
and  several  railroad  lines  provide  adequate  trans- 
portation The  climate  is  mild,  and  laige  crops  of 
nee,  tea,  cotton,  and  tobacco  are  grown  There 
are  extensive  reserves  of  timber,  especially  pine 
Hunan  is  one  of  the  main  mineral  centers  of  China 
It  has  vast  fields  of  easily  mined  coal  and  an  enor- 
mous supply  of  antimony  Manganese,  iron,  load, 


amc,  tin,  wolfram,  mercury,  and  sulphur  are  also    Huneker,  James  Gibbons  (hu'nlkur),   1860-1921, 


found 

hundred,  formerly,  in  English  law,  admim&tratn  o 
district  intermediate  between  a  tithing  and  u 
county  The  origin  of  the  term  is  not  certainly 
known,  many  authorities  believe  that  m  Anglo- 
Saxon  times  it  designated  a  territory  inhabited  bv 
100  landowners  The  members  of  a  hundred  were 
jointly  liable  in  damages  for  certain  offenses  com- 
mitted within  the  territory  In  ea<  h  terntor> 
there  was  a  hundred  court  with  pcttj,  ^  riminal  and 
civil  jurisdiction  The  hundreds  were  almost 
totally  abolished  in  the  19th  cent 


Ameiican  essayist  and  music  critic,  b  Philadel- 
phia The  soundness  of  his  criticism,  together  with 
his  originality  and  pungency  of  style,  made  him  a 
leading  critic  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  He 
was  music,  ait,  and  dramatic  critic  for  the  New 
York  Sun  (1902-17),  then  music  critic  for  the 
Times  (19 17-19)  and  later  for  the  World  (from  1919 
until  his  death)  His  books  include  Mezzotints  in 
Modern  Music  (1899),  Chopin  (1900),  Iconoclasts — 
a  Book  of  Dramatists  (1905),  Franz  Liszt  (1911), 
Unicorns  (1917) ,  and  Bedouins  (1920)  A  collection 
of  his  essays,  edited  by  H  L  Mencken,  appeared 
in  1929  See  his  Letters  (1922)  and  Intimate  Letters 


Hundred  Days,  name  given  to  the  period  of  Napo-     ... „ v ,  „ _ 

leon  s  attempt  to  rebuild  his  empire  after  his  retuin  (1924) ,  biography  bj  Benjamin  do  Casseres  (1925) 
from  Elba  They  are  counted  from  March  20,  Hungabee  (hung'gube),  mountain,  11,305  ft  high, 
1815,  when  Napoleon  arrived  in  Paris,  to  June  28,  E  British  Columbia,  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  m 
1815,  when  Louis  XVIII  returned  in  state,  after  the  famous  Lake  Louise  district  First  climbed  m 
Napoleon's  disastrous  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGN  1903,  it  is  well  known  to  alpinists  because  of  the 

Hundred  Yean  War,  1337-1453  The  basic  cause  challenge  offered  by  its  many  special  difficulties 
of  the  Hundred  Years  War  between  England  and  Hungarian  language,  Fmno-Ugm  language  See 
France  was  a  dynastic  quarrel  which  had  come  LANGUAGE  (table) 

into  existence  when  the  conquest  of  England  by  Hungarian  literature  Until  the  19th  cent  Latin 
William  of  Normandy  created  the  problem  of  a  was  the  offic  lal  and  literary  language  of  Hungary 

The  Funeral  Oration  (c  1230)  is  the  oldest  surviving 
work  in  Magyar,  some  chronicles  of  the  14th  and 
15th  cent  exist  The  Reformation  brought  about 
translations  of  the  Bible  by  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  writers  The  poets  Balint  Balassa 
(late  16th  cent )  and  Nu  holas  Zrinyi  and  Stephen 


state  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  English  Channel 
In  the  14th  cent  the  English  lands  in  France  were 
confined  to  the  duchy  of  Guit  NNE  The  English 
kings  resented  having  to  do  homage  to  tho  French 
kings  for  Guienne  andjelt  menaced  by  the  increas- 


authority of  the  French  crown  over  its  great 
feudal  vassals  The  immediate  causes  of  the  Hun- 
dred Years  War  were  the  dissatisfaction  of  ED- 
WARD III  of  England  with  the  nonfulfillment  by 
PHILIP  VI  of  France  of  his  pledges  in  regard  to 


Gyongyossi  (of  the  17th  cent )  were  followed  in 
the  18th  cent  bv  Vitez  Michael  Csokonai  and 
Francis  Faludi  The  last  quarter  of  that  century 
saw  the  rebirth  of  Hungarian  literature,  initiated 


restoring  a  part  of  Guienne  taken  by  Charles  IV,      bj,  George  Bessenvei,  and  the  reform  of 'the  Hun- 
Edward  s  attempt  to  undermine  the  authority  of     ganan  language,  led  by  Framis  Kazmczy 


the  pro-French  count  of  Flanders  and  so  ....r  ____ 
his  commercial  relations  with  Fi  AND*  RS,  important 
to  England  as  a  market  for  raw  wool  and  as  a 
source  of  cloth,  and  Philip's  support  of  Scotland 
against  England  The  war  may  be  dated  from 
1337,  when  Edward  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
France,  which  he  claimed  belonged  to  him  rather 
than  to  Philip  Edward  first  invaded  Fiance  from 
the  side  of  the  Low  Countries  (1339-40),  winning 


The 

establishment  (1790)  of  a  national  theater  and  tho 
founding  (1825)  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of 
Science  assured  tho  future  of  a  Hungarian  national 
literature  The  leading  literary  figures  in  tho  19th 
rent  were  the  poets  Alexander  Kisfaludy  and  his 
brother  Charles  (also  a  noted  dramatist),  John 
Arany,  Michael  Vorosmarty,  and  Alexander  Petofi 
and  the  novelist  Maurice  Jokai.  Andrew  Ady  IH 
the  outstanding  Hungarian  poet  of  the  early  20th 
cent  ,  the  dramatists  Francis  Horczeg  and  Ferenc 
Molnar  and  the  novelists  Zsolt  Harsanyi,  Francis 
Kormendi,  Louis  Zilahy,  and  Jolan  Foldes  are 
best  known  to  the  English-speaking  public 


, 

no  conspicuous  successes  on  land,  but  defeating 
French  fleet  at  the  battle  of  SLUIS  (1340)    In  1  346 
he  won  the  battle  of  Cuter  and  laid  siege  to  CAL- 

AIS, which  surrendered  in  1347.    In  1356  the  Eng-  .^,v  „„„„..  w  „„  *«.».w..-,tw«1..ei  ^^^..v 

lish  won  the  battle  of  POITIERS,  capturing  King  Hungary,  Hung  Magyarorszdg  (m6'dy6r6r"sllg),  ro- 

JOHN  II.    After  prolonged  negotiations,  a  treaty  public  (35,935  sq.  mi  ,  pop.  9,319,999),  8E  Europe 

was  signed  at  BHETIONY  (1360),  humiliating  to  BUDAPEST  is  the  capital     Hungary  borders  on 

France  in  that  it  involved  the  surrender  to  England  Czechoslovakia  in  the  north,  on  the  Ukraine  m  the 

of  Calaia  and  practically  all  of  Aquitaine,  as  well  as  northeast,  on  Rumania  in  the  east,  on  Yugoslavia 

the  payment  of  a  large  ransom  for  the  captive  king  m  the  south,  and  on  Austria  in  the  west     The 

The  oppressive  taxation  of  the  Gascon  nobles  by  DANUBE  forms  the  Czech-Hungarian  border  from 

£DWABD  THE  BLACK  PRINCE  and  their  appeal  to  near  Bratislava  to  near  EazTBROom,  then  turns 

King  CHARLES  V  (1369)  brought  on  a  new  period  sharply  south  and  bisects  Hungary    To  the  east  of 

of  warfare,  by  1373  Du  GUESCLIN  had  won  back  the  Danube  the  extremely  fertile  Great  Hungarian 


Plain  (Hung.  AlfOld)  extends  beyond  tho  Hungar- 
ian boundaries  to  the  Carpathians  and  to  the  Tran- 
sylvanian  Alps    To  the  west  of  the  Danube  are  the 
Little  Alfold  and  the  basin  of  Lake  BALATON,  which 
lies  between  the  Bakony  and  Vertes  Mts,  to  the 
north  and  the  Mecsek  Mts  to  the  south.   Except 
for  minor  changes  in  1947,  the  present  frontiers 
were  established  in  1920  by  the  Treaty  of  Trianon 
(see  TRIANON,  TREATY  OF),  which  stripped  Hun- 
gary of  more  than  two  thirds  its  former  area,  in- 
cluding most  of  its  mountains,  forests,  and  mineral 
resources     However,  Hungary  still  has  some  coal, 
manganese,  bauxite,  natural  gas,  and  petroleum. 
The  only  important  forests  are  in  tho  Matra  Mte  , 
NE  of  Budapest,  and  in  the  Bakony  Mts  Mt  Kekes 
(3,330  ft  high),  m  the  Matras,  m  the  highest  peak 
On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Matras,  near  Tokaj,  ex- 
cellent wine  (Tokay)  is  produced    More  than  half 
the  population  of  Hungary  is  agricultural,  and 
many  of  the  largei  cities  are  merely  ruial  agglom- 
erations    Despite  the  cold  winters  and  the  hot, 
often  dry,  summers,  agricultural  production  has 
been  increased  amoo  the  19th  cent    by  extensive 
irrigation  and  flood  control    The  Puszta,  the  cattle- 
gruzmg  lands,  still  covered  a  large  part  of  the  Great 
Hungarian  Plain  in  the  early  19th  cent    Since  then 
the  progress  of  agriculture  has  reduced  the  Puszta 
to  a  small  area  aiound  DEBRECEN    Wheat,  maize, 
potatoes,  rye,  barley,  grapes,  and  fruit  are  grown, 
and  livestock  (beef  cattle,  hogs,  horses,  sheep)  and 
poultry  (notably  fattened  geese)  are  raised     In- 
dustry since  1919  has  centered  around  Budapest 
GYOR,  MISKOLC,  and  Prcs  are  lessor  industrial 
( enters    Next  to  food  products,  the  chief  industrial 
products  are  textiles^,  machinery,  chemicals,  and 
glass    Hungary,  a  plains  country  m  the  geographic 
center  of  Europe,  haa  been  tho  meeting  place  and 
battleground  of  many  peoples     Its  heterogeneous 
population  was  its  major  problem  before  1919,  in 
the  ledueed  Hungary,  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
population  ate  Hungaimns  (Magyars)  and  some- 
thing more  than  5  percent,  Germans     The  Jews, 
most  of  whom  immigrated  in  the  19th  cent  ,  wete 
greatlv  i  educed  in  the  Second  World  War,  and  the 
small  Slavic  and  Rumanian  minotities  wete  slated 
for  exchange  after  1945  foi    their  large  Magyar 
oountei parts  in  neighbonng  countries    The  Roman 
provinces  of  Pannoma  and  Dacia,  conquered  under 
Tibeiius  and  Trajan,  embraced  part  of  what  latei 
be<  amo  Hungary     Tho  HUNS  and  later  tho  OSTRO- 
<,orH8  and  the  AVARS  settled  here  for  brief  periods 
In  the  late  9th  cent   tho  MAGYARS,  a  Ugno  tribe, 
conquered  all  or  most  of  Hungary  and  TRANSYL- 
VANIA   Their  semilegendary  leader,  ARPAD,  founded 
their  first  dynasty    Settling  us  farmers,  the  Mag}  ars 
apparentlj  amalgamated  with  the  earlier  settlers, 
but  they  also  continued  to  pi  ess  westwuid  until  de- 
feated by  King  (later  Emperor)  Otto  I  at  the  LECH- 
FELD  (955)    Halted  in  its  expansion,  the  Hungarian 
state  began  to  solidify    Its  first  king,  St  STEPHEN 
(1001-38)  completed  the  Chmtiamzation  of  the 
Magyars  and   built   the  authority  of  his  crown, 
which    for    945    years    rctnamod    tho    symbol    of 
national  existence,  on  tho  strength  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church     The  CUMANIS  and  tho  PETCHE- 
NEf.s,  from  S  Russia,  began  their  raids  into  Hun- 
gary in  tho  llth  cent  ,  but  by  the  15th  cent   they 
and  other  elements  (Slavic,  German,  and  Latin) 
wore  absorbed  and  welded  into  a  social  order  that 
contained  most  of  the  elements  of  feudalism     A 
few  very  powerful  nobles — the  magnates — through 
the  favor  of  tho  lungs  won  ever-widening  privileges 
at  the  expense  of  the  lesser  nobles,  the  peasants, 
and  the  towns    This  situation  led  the  lesser  nobles 
m  1222  to  force  King  ANDREW  II  to  grant  the 
Golden  Bull   (the  "Magna  Carta  of  Hungary") 
which,  though  primarily  devised  to  favor  the  no- 
bihty,  actually  limited  the  king's  power  to  alienate 
his  own  authority  to  the   magnates      However, 
under  Andrew's  aon,  BELA  IV,  the  kingdom  barely 
escaped  annihilation,  tho  Mongol  invaders,  defeat- 
ing Bela  at  Muhi  (1241),  occupied  the  country  for 
a  year,  OTTOCAH  II  of  Bohemia  also  defeated  Bela, 
who  was  moreover  threatened  by  his  own  rebellious 
son,  STEPHEN  V     Under  Stephen  V's  son,  LADIS- 
LAUB  IV,  Hungary  fell  into  anarchy,  and  when  the 
royal  line  of  Arpad  died  out  (1301)  with  Andrew 
III,  the  magnates  seized  tho  opportunity  to  acquire 
still  greater  authority    In  1308,  Charles  Robert  of 
Anjou  (CHARLKB  I  of  Hungary)  was  elected  king, 
the  first  of  the  ANGEVIN  line    His  autocratic  rule 
somewhat  checked  the  magnates  and  furthered  the 
towns     Under  his  son,  Louis  I  (Lotus  the  Great) , 
Hungary  reached  its  greatest  territorial  extension 
After  his  death,  a  series  of  foreign  rulers  succeeded 
SWISMUND    (later   also   emperor),   son-in-law   of 
Louis;  ALBERT  II  of  Austria,  son-in-law  of  Sig- 
ismund,  and  LAPISLAUS  III  of  Poland   (Uladis- 
laus  I  of  Hungary)     During  their  reigns  the  Turks 
began  their  sweeping  advance  through  the  Balkans, 
defeating  the  Hunganans  and  their  allies  at  Kos- 
sovo  (l389),  NIKOPOL  (1396),  and  VARNA  (1444) 
John  HUNYADI,  acting  after  1444  as  regent  for 
Albert  II's  son,  LADISLAUB  V,  summoned  all  his 
forces  and  through  his  victory  at  Belgrade  (1456) 
gave  Hungary  a  brief  respite     Hunyadi's  son, 
MATTHIAS  CORVINUS,  elected  king  in  1458,  estab- 
lished once  more  the  glory  of  Hungary,  but  it 
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ended  with  his  death.  Under  ULADISLAUS  II  and 
Louis  II  the  nobles  gained  still  more  power, 
Transylvania  became  virtually  independent  under 
the  ZAPOLYA  family,  the  peasants,  rising  in  revolt, 
were  crushed  (1514)  Louis  II  met  disaster  and 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  Turk  in  the  battle  of 
MOUACS  (1526)  That  date  is  commonly  taken  to 
mark  the  Turkish  ascendancy  Ferdinand  of  Aus- 
tria (later  Emperor  FERDINAND  I),  as  brother-in- 
law  of  Louis  II,  claimed  the  Hungarian  throne  and 
was  elected  king  bv  a  faction  of  nobles  while  the 
other  faction  chose  John  Zapolya  as  JOHN  I  In  the 
long  ware  that  followed,  Hungary  fell  into  three 
parts,  the  western,  where  Ferdinand  and  his  suc- 
cessor, RUDOLF  II,  exeieised  a  precarious  rule 
constantly  challenged  by  such  Hungarian  leaders 
as  Stephen  BOCSKAY  and  Gabriel  BHTHL&N,  the 
central  plains,  which  were  completely  under  Turk- 
ish domination,  and  Transylvania,  ruled  bv  noble 
families  who  weie  more  or  lens  vassal  a  to  the  Turks 
(see  BATHOBY  and  UAKOCIY)  The  Reformation, 
favored  by  the  nobles,  had  nearly  made  Hungary 
a  Protestant  country  when  Cardinal  PAZMANY 
brought  it  back  into  the  Catholic  fold  The  prin- 
ciple of  toleration  was,  however,  generally  main- 
tained throughout  the  following  centimes,  and  a 
lar^e  minority  of  Magyais  are  still  Calvmists  Hun- 
garian opposition  to  Austrian  domination  went  to 
such  extremes  as  the  assistance  THOKOLY  gave  to 
the  Turks  during  the  siege  of  Vienna  (1683)  Em- 
peror LROPOLD  I,  however,  through  his  able  gen- 
erals, Prince  EUGENE  OF  SAVOY  and  Duke  CHARLES 
V  of  Lorraine,  soon  regained  his  lost  ground 
Budapest  was  liberated  in  1686,  by  the  Peace  of 
Karlowitz  (1699),  most  of  Hungary  proper  was 
recovered,  Transylvania,  with  the  defeat  of  Francis 
RAKOOZY  II,  was  recovered  in  171 1 ,  and  in  1718  the 
BANAT  was  reconquered  The  Peace  of  Belgrade 
(1739)  confirmed  the  Hapsburgs  in  then  control 
of  Hungary.  Their  rule,  however ,  was  uneasv  The 
Hungarians  were  loyal  to  MARIA  THERESA  in  her 
wars,  but  many  of  the  centralizing  reforms  of 
JOSEPH  II  had  to  be  withdrawn  because  of  the  out- 
breaks they  caused  The  office  of  palatine  (regent) 
of  Hungary,  traditionally  held  bv  members  of  the 
groat  Hungarian  families,  was  given  from  1790 
until  its  abolrtron  in  1867  to  members  of  the  Haps- 
burg  family  The  rise  of  Hungarian  nationalism 
wua  hastened  by  the  French  Revolution  Long  re- 
pressed by  Metternich,  it  burst  forth  in  the  Rev- 
olution of  1848  Kos8UTH  and  DEAR  were  the  chief 
leaders  in  the  Hungarian  revolution  War  broke 
out  between  i evolutionary  Hungary  and  Austna, 
and  m  April,  1849,  Hungary  was  proclaimed  an 
independent  republic  unaer  the  presidency  of  Kos- 
suth  Soon  after-ward,  however,  the  lepublic  col- 
lapsed, Russian  troops  having  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  Austnans  and  the  Slavic  and  Rumanian  minor- 
ities having  rebelled  against  Kossuth's  nationalist 
i egime  The  Hungarian  tmr  lender  at  Vilagos  (Aug  , 
1849)  was  followed  by  mthless  lepnsals  and  by  the 
abolition  of  Hungarian  autonomy  After  its  defeat 
in  the  A ustro-Pi ussian  War  (1866),  Austria  was 
obliged  to  compromise  with  Magyar  national  aspi- 
rations The  Ausgleich  of  1867  set  up  the  AUSTRO- 
HUNGARIAN  MONARCHY,  m  which  Austria  and 
Hungary  were  neailv  equal  partners  Hungary 
then  also  included  Transylvania,  SLOVAKIA,  Ru- 
thema,  CROATIA  and  Slovenia,  and  the  Banat 
Emperor  FRANCIS  JOSEPH  was  ciowned  (1867)  king 
of  Hungary  at  Budapest  and  Count  Julius  AN- 
»UA»SY  became  the  first  constitutional  pieimer  of 
Hungary  Though  some  conflict  tetween  Austria 
and  Hungary  continued,  a  common  interest — to 
keep  the  underprivileged  minorities  under  control 
—united  the  two  countries  Until  the  Fast  World 
War,  when  republican  and  socialist  agitation  began 
to  threaten  the  established  order,  Hungary  was  ono 
of  the  most  aristocratic  and  reactionary  countries 
of  Europe,  with  the  magnates  as  fir  mly  entrenched 
as  ever  The  collapse  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  and 
the  abdication  (Nov  ,  1918)  of  Emperor  CHARLES 
I  (as  Charles  IV  king  of  Hungary)  brought  the 
liberals  into  power  The  new  government,  under 
Michael  KAKOLYI,  proclaimed  Hungary  an  inde- 
pendent republic  After  the  national  disappoint- 
ment caused  by  the  peace  conference,  Hungarv 
swung  more  to  the  left  In  March,  1919,  the 
Communist  Bela  KCN,  supported  by  the  Socialists, 
seized  the  power  and  set  up  a  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  The  subsequent  Red  terror  was 
bloody,  but  was  even  exceeded  by  the  White  terror 
that  followed  the  intervention  by  Rumanian 
troops  and  the  defeat  (July,  1919)  of  Kun's  forces 
After  the  Rumanians  withdrew,  Admiral  HOUTH\ 
DE  NAQYBANYA  established  a  government  and  in 
1920  was  made  the  regent  of  a  kingdom  without 
a  king  The  "unwritten  constitution"  of  Hungary 
identified  the  state  with  the  sacied  oiown  ofSt 
Stephen  The  underlying  theme  of  subsequent 
Hungarian  histoiy  was  the  Magyar  endeavor  and 
agitation  to  recover  the  territories  lost  in  1920  The 
frustration  of  these  endeavors  by  the  LITTLE 
ENTBNTB  and  France  led  to  the  friendship  of  Hun- 
gary with  Fascist  Italy  and,  ultimately,  the 
Hungarian  alliance  (1941)  with  National  Socialist 
Germany  The  authoritarian  domestic  policies  of 
the  premiers  Stephen  BETHLBN  and  Julius  QOMBOS, 
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though  tempered  by  a  parliamentary  system,  safe- 
guarded the  power  of  the  f  eudahstic  landowners  and 
ignored  the  demand  for  a  land  reform,  for  which 
the  leftist  and  moderate  parties  were  pressing 
Between  1938  and  1944  Hungary  temporarily  re- 
gamed,  through  the  favor  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
territories  from  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Rumania  It  declared  war  on  Russia  (Juno,  1941) 
and  on  the  United  States  (Dec  ,  1941)  The  Rus- 
sian army  conqueied  (Oct ,  1944-Feb ,  1945) 
Hungary  from  the  German  troops  who  defended  it 
after  a  provisional  Hungarian  government  had 
signed  an  armistice  in  Jan  ,  1945  The  campaign 
caused  much  devastation  A  republican  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  in  1946  The  peace  treaty  signed 
by  Hungary  and  the  Allies  at  Paris  in  1947  restored 
the  Trianon  boundaries  and  required  Hungary  to 
pay  8300,000,000  in  reparations  to  the  USSR, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugoslavia  The  new  regime, 
a  coalition  of  the  left  with  the  middle-of-the-road 
Small  Landholders  party,  instituted  long-needed 
land  reforms  Early  m  1948  the  Communist  party, 
though  a  minority,  forced  the  resignation  of 
Premier  Ferenc  Nagy  through  a  coup  d'etat  and 
gained  full  control  over  the  state  Early  in  1949 
Hungary  was  proclaimed  a  People's  Republic  arid 
parliamentary  elections,  with  a  single  slate  of  can- 
didates— were  followed  by  radical  purges  m  the 
Communist  party  which  thoroughly  aligned  Hun- 
gary with  the  Soviet  bloc  The  trial  of  Cardinal 
MINDBZENTY  introduced  the  largo-scale  attack  of 
the  Communist  regimes  of  Eastern  Europe  on  the 
Catholic  Chuich  See  W  B  F  fiovill.  Hungary 
and  the  Hungarians  (1908),  Henry  Marczali,  Hun- 
gary in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Eng  tr  ,  1910) ,  A  B 
Volland,  Hungary  (1917),  Paul  Teleki,  The  Evolu- 
tion of  Hungary  (1923),  Oszkar  Jaszi,  Revolution 
and  Counter-Revolution  in  Hungary  (Eng  tr  ,  1924) , 
L  S  Smith,  Hungary  Land  and  People  (1933), 
D  G  Kosary,  A  History  of  Hungary  (1941)  See 
also  bibliography  under  AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  MON- 
ARCHY 

hunger  strike,  refusal  of  a  political  01  other  prisoner 
to  eat,  usually  as  a  protest  against  the  legality  of 
his  sentence  or  against  conditions  in  prison  An 
ancient  device,  it  was  revived  m  the  early  20th 
cent  by  the  English  militant  suffragists  and  became 
the  accepted  technique  of  women  sentenced  for 
suffragist  activities  The  passage  of  the  "Cat-and- 
Mouse  Act"  in  191J,  by  which  pnsoncrs  in  ill- 
health  could  be  temporarily  discharged,  ended  the 
forced  feeding  to  which  the  authorities  had  re- 
sorted The  Franchise  Act  of  1918  ended  the 
suffragist  hunger  strikes  The  hunger  strike  was 
used  by  Irish  nationalists  in  1912  and  later  In 
1917  Thomas  Asho,  a  hunger  striker  in  Ireland, 
died  as  the  result  of  forced  feeding  Hunger  strikes 
were  used  by  the  Sinn  Femers  in  1920,  and  Terence 
MacSwiney,  lord  mayor  of  Cork,  died  in  a  London 
prison  aftei  a  fast  of  74  days  Thereafter,  hunger 
striking  was  forbidden  by  the  Sinn  Fein  It  was 
used  again  in  1923  by  the  Republican  group  after 
the  Irish  Free  State  had  been  established  Hungei 
striking  was  used  between  1917  and  1919  by  Amer- 
ican suffragists  and  also  bv  conscientious  objectors 
imprisoned  m  the  United  States  Gandhi  in  India 
several  tunes  fasted  m  religious  penance  inflicted 
upon  himself,  but  until  the  fast  of  1933  not  m  jail 
and  never  as  a  protest  against  imprisonment  See 
Sylvia  Pankhurst,  The  Suffragette  Movement  (1931) 

Hungtze  (hoong'dzf)  Mandarin  Hung-tse,  lake, 
NE  Anhwer  and  W  Kiangsu  provs  ,  China  The 
Yellow  River  flows  through  the  lake 

Hunkers,  conservative  faction  of  the  Democratic 
party  m  New  York  state  m  the  1840s,  so  named  be 
cause  they  were  supposed  to  "hanker"  or  "hunker" 
after  office  In  opposition  to  them  stood  the  radi- 
cal Democrats  or  BARNBURNERH  Among  other 
things  the  Hunkers  favored  internal  improvements 
and  liberal  chartering  of  state  banks,  they  opposed 
antislavery  agitation  They  generally  controlled 
the  party  machinery  and  the  patronage  In  the 
1846  gubernatorial  nomination  they  turned  against 
the  Democratic  candidate,  Gov  Silas  Wright,  a 
Barnburner  The  Barnburners  retorted  in  kind  b\ 
voting  for  the  Free-Soil  tic-ket  m  the  1848  presi- 
dential election,  which  thereby  went  to  the  Whig 
candidate,  Zachary  Taylor  Those  Barnburners 
who  did  not  persist  m  their  antislavery  views  were 
welcomed  back  to  the  party  fold  m  1850  The 
Hunkers  themselves,  however,  subsequently  di- 
vided into  the  "Softs"  led  by  William  L  Marcy  and 
Horatio  Seymour,  who  supported  President  Frank- 
lin Pierce,  and  the  "Hards"  led  by  Daniel  S 
Dickinson,  who  opposed  Pierce 

Huns,  nomadic  and  pastoral  people  of  unknown 
ethnological  affinities  who  originated  in  N  central 
Asia  and  appeared  m  Europe  in  the  4th  cent  A  D 
Then  organization  was  predominantly  military 
Divided  into  hordes,  they  undertook  extensive  in- 
dependent campaigns,  living  off  the  countries  they 
ravaged  The  Huns  have  been  described  as  short 
and  as  of  somewhat  Mongoloid  appearance  Their 
military  superiority  was  due  to  their  small,  rapid 
horses,  to  which  they  were  practically  welded 
Despite  the  similarity  of  their  tactics  and  habits 
with  those  of  the  White  Huns,  the  MAGYARS,  the 
MONGOLS,  and  the  TURKS,  their  connection  with 
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those  peoples  is  either  tenuous  or — in  the  case  of 
the  Magyars  and  the  Turks— unfounded  The 
Huns  appear  in  history  in  the  3d  cent  B  C.,  when 
the  Great  Wall  of  China  was  erected  to  contain 
them.  Called  Hsiung-nu  by  the  Chinese,  the  Huns 
occupied  N  China  from  the  3d  cent  A  D  until 
581  Having  swept  across  Asia,  they  invaded  the 
lower  Volga  valley  c  372  and  advanced  westward, 
pushing  the  Germanic  OSTROGOTHS  and  VISIGOTHS 
before  them  and  thus  precipitating  the  great  waves 
of  migrations  that  destroyed  the  Roman  Empire 
and  changed  the  face  of  Europe  They  crossed  the 
Danube,  penetrated  deep  into  the  Eastern  Empire, 
and  forced  (432)  Emperor  Theodosius  to  pay  them 
tribute  Attila,  their  greatest  king,  had  his  palace 
in  Hungary  Most  of  the  territories  which  now 
constitute  European  Russia,  Poland,  and  Germany 
were  tributary  to  him  and  he  was  long  in  Roman 
pay  as  Roman  general  m  chief  When  Rome  re- 
fused (460)  further  tribute,  the  Huns  invaded 
Italy  and  Gaul  and  were  defeated  (461)  by  AETIUS, 
but  they  ravaged  Italy  before  withdrawing  after 
Attila's  death  (453 ,  see  ATTILA)  Their  later  move- 
ments are  little  known,  some  believe  that  the 
WHITE  HUNS  were  remnants  of  the  Hunnic  people. 
See  Thomas  Hodgkm,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  Vol. 
I  (rev  ed  ,  1892),  W  M  McGovern,  Early  Empires 
of  Central  Asm  (1939) ,  E  A  Thompson,  A  History 
of  Attila  and  the  Huns  (1948) 

Hunt,  Gaillard  (gtlyard').  1862  1924,  American  his- 
torian and  editor,  b  New  Orleans  He  served 
(1887-1909,  1917-24)  the  Dept  of  State  in  various 
capacities,  his  most  important  work  being  done  as 
chief  of  the  division  of  publications  and  editor 
From  1909  to  1917  he  was  chief  of  the  division  of 
rnanusc  ripts  in  the  Library  of  Congress  Among 
his  books  are  The  Life  of  James  Madison  (1902), 
John  C  Calhoun  (1908),  Life  in  America  One 
Hundred  Years  Ago  (1914),  The  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States  Its  History  and  Functions 
(1914),  and  Israel,  Elihu,  and  Cadwallader  Wash- 
burn  (1925)  He  edited  The  Writings  of  James 
Madison  (9  vols ,  1900-1910)  and  Vols  XVI  to 
XXVII  of  the  Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
1774-1789 

Hunt,  Henry,  1773-1835,  English  radical  politician 
His  early  life,  unsettled  and  unsuccessful,  disposed 
him  to  sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  and  in  1807 
he  organized  a  society  for  electoral  reform  "Or- 
ator" Hunt  took  part  with  the  revolutionist, 
Arthur  Thistlewood,  m  the  Spa  Fields  meeting 
(1816)  and  gamed  his  chief  notice  by  presiding  at 
the  meeting  (1819)  at  Manchester  which  ended 
in  the  bloody  PETERLOO  MASHACKE  He  was  rm- 
pmoned  for  two  years,  after  a  trial  of  doubtful 
legality  Both  before  and  after  this  experience 
Hunt  sat  in  Parliament  but  exerted  little  influence 

Hunt,  Henry  Jackson,  1819-89,  Union  general  in 
the  Civil  War,  b  Detioit,  grad  West  Point,  1839 
\n  artillery  officer,  he  was  twice  hre vetted  in  the 
Mexican  War  and  later  was  one  of  three  who  re- 
vised the  light-artillery  tactics  In  the  Civil  War 
his  artillery  covered  the  Union  retreat  at  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run  (July,  1861 )  At  Malvern  Hill  in 
the  Seven  Days  battles  (1862),  he  commanded  G 
B  McClellan's  reserve  artillery  effectively  and  was 
made  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers  Hunt, 
succeeding  J  F  Barry  in  Sept  ,  1862,  was  chief  of 
artillery  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  for  the  rest  of 
the  wai  His  guns  decimated  the  ranks  of  Pickett's 
men  in  the  famous  charge  at  Gettysburg  (July, 
1863)  Hunt  was  m  charge  (1864-66)  of  the  siege 
operations  at  Petersburg 

Hunt,  Holman   see  HUNT,  WILLIAM  HOLMAN 

Hunt,  Leigh  (James  Hemy  Leigh  Hunt)  (le),  1784- 
1859,  English  poet,  critic,  and  essayist,  friend  of  the 
eminent  literary  men  of  his  time  He  exerted  a 
strong  influence  on  the  early  work  of  Keats  With 
his  brother  John,  Hunt  established  the  Examiner 
(1808-21),  a  liberal  weekly  to  which  Leigh  Hunt 
contributed  political  articles  Because  of  an  out- 
spoken article  reflecting  on  the  prince  regent,  the 
brothers  were  imprisoned  from  1813  to  1816,  but 
continued  to  edit  the  journal  from  jail  In  1822 
Hunt  joined  Shelley  and  Byron  in  Italy  and  launched 
the  Liberal  (1822-23),  which  proved  a  failure 
During  other  periods  Hunt  contributed  to  the  In- 
dicator (1819-21),  the  Companion  (1&28),  the  Toi- 
ler (1830-32),  and  Leigh  Hunt's  London  Journal 
(1834-35)  Hunt's  poetical  works  include  The 
Story  of  Rimini  (1816),  Hero  and  I^eander  (1819), 
Captain  Sword  and  Captain  Ptn  (1835),  and  the 
well-known  lyrics  "Abou  Ben  Adhem"  and  "Jenny 
Kissed  Me"  His  literary  fame,  however,  rests 
chiefly  on  his  miscellaneous  light  essays  and  his  de- 
lightful autobiography  (I860)  See  L  H  Houtchens 
and  C  W  Houtchens,  ed  ,  Leigh  Hunt'*  Dramatic 
Criticism,  l&08-IkSl  (1949) ,  biography  by  Edmund 
Blunden  (1930) 

Hunt,  Richard  Morris,  1828-95,  American  architect, 
b  Brattleboro  Vt ,  studied  m  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, and  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  brother  of 
William  Morris  Hunt  He  was  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ponent of  19th-century  eclecticism.  He  worked 
under  T  U  Walter  on  the  extensions  of  the  Capitol 
at  Washington  In  New  York  he  founded  the  first 
American  studio  for  training  young  architects,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  American  Insti- 
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tute  of  Architects,  of  which  he  became  president  in 
1888  Most  of  his  work  was  closely  imitative  of 
historic  styles.  It  included  the  Lenox  Library, 
New  York  city  (later  torn  down) ;  the  first  building 
for  the  Fogg  Museum  of  Art,  Cambridge,  Mass  , 
the  US.  naval  o^ervatory  at  Washington,  and 
the  pedestal  for  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York 
harbor  His  Tribune  Building  in  New  York  was 
one  of  the  first  elevator  building*  The  Administra- 
tion Building  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  m 
Chicago  was  the  most  noted  of  his  later  works 
See  biography  by  Barr  Ferree  (1895)  His  son, 
Richard  Rowland  Hunt,  1862-1931,  was  also  an 
architect  Among  his  works  was  a  new  wmg  for 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  The  last 
years  of  his  hfo  were  devoted  to  designs  for  large 
office  buildings  He  led  a  movement  against  un- 
restricted skyscraper  construction 
Hunt,  Robert,  c  1568-1608,  English  clergyman  in 
America  He  was  chaplain  of  the  expedition  which 
settled  Jamestown  On  June  21,  1607,  ho  adminis- 
tered the  first  sacrament  to  Englishmen  in  America 
Hunt,  Thomas  Sterry,  1826-92,  American  chemist 
and  geologist,  b  Norwich,  Conn  He  served  as 
chemist  and  mineralogist  (1847-72)  of  the  Cana- 
dian Geological  Survey,  under  Sir  William  Logan, 
and  as  professor  of  geology  (1872-78)  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  An  eminent  the- 
orist and  a  close  student  of  the  achievements  of 
European  scholars,  he  took  an  important  part  m 
the  controversies  of  his  dav 

Hunt,  William  Holman,  1827-1910,  English  painter, 
a  founder  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  brotherhood  and 
one  of  its  most  conscientious  exponents  His  paint- 
ings, although  often  crude  in  color  and  labonous  in 
technique,  are  interesting  because  of  their  rigorous 
sincerity  Hunt  spared  no  effort  to  paint  natuie  in 
all  detail  with  uncompromising  clarity  In  1854  he 
visited  Palestine  in  order  to  have  authentic  mate- 
rial for  his  religious  paintings  Among  his  best- 
known  works  are  The  Light  of  the  World  (Oxford 
Umv  ),  The  Hireling  Shepherd  (Manchester  Gall ), 
and  The  Tnumph  of  the  Innocents  (Liverpool  Gall ) 
See  his  Pre-Raphaelitutm  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood  (1905-6),  studios  by  F  G  Stephens 
(I860)  and  A  C  Gissing  (1936) 
Hunt,  William  Morns,  1824-79,  American  painter, 
b  Brattleboro,  Vt  ,  studied  m  Dusseldorf  and 
Paris  He  was  greatlv  influenced  bv  the  Bai  bizon 
school,  and  particularly  b\  J  F  Millet  In  1S55  he 
established  himself  in  Boston,  where  he  introduced 
the  ideals  and  methods  of  the  Barbizon  school,  and 
as  teacher  and  painter  exerted  a  widespread  in- 
fluence upon  American  art  His  earliest  works  were 
usually  figure  pieces,  he  then  turned  to  portraits 
and  in  his  later  years  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
landscapes  Among  his  best-known  paintings  are 
Hurdy-Gurdy  Boy,  (hrl  unth  a  Kitten,  and  Peasant 
Girl  at  ffarbizon  (Mus  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston) ,  Girl 
at  a  Fountain,  The  Mathers,  and  a  landscape  and 
four  portraits  (Metropolitan  Mus  ),  and  a  portrait 
of  Chief  Justice  Shaw  (courthouse,  Salem,  Mas*  ) 
Flight  of  Night  and  Discovery  (studies  in  the  Metro- 
politan MUB  ),  notable  examples  of  American  mural 
art  executed  for  the  senate  chamber  at  Albany, 
N  Y  ,  have  been  destroy  ed 

Hunt,  Wilson  Price,  1782^-1842,  American  explorer, 
leader  of  the  overland  expedition  (1810-12)  to 
ASTORIA,  Oregon,  b  Hopewell,  N  J  He  moved 
(1804)  to  St  Louis.  Mo  ,  and  entered  the  fur  trade 
As  a  partner  in  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  organized 
by  John  Jacob  Astor,  Hunt  led  the  expedition — 
from  Missouri  to  Astoria — which  was  the  first  after 
that  of  Lewis  and  Clark  to  cross  the  continent  His 
party  was  the  first  to  pass  through  the  valley  of  the 
Snake  nver,  they  also  pioneered  part  of  what  later 
became  the  OREGON  TRAIL  The  extreme  hard- 
ships of  Hunt's  expedition  are  portrayed  in  Wash- 
ington Irvmg's  Astoria  (1836)  Wilson  Price  Hunt 
was  away  on  a  sea  journey  to  create  an  adequate 
supply  system,  when  Astoria  was  sold  to  the  North 
West  Company  He  returned  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board around  Cape  Horn  He  later  became  a  pros- 
perous businessman  in  Sfc  Ixwis  and  was  for  18 
years  postmaster  there  Part  of  his  journal  of  his 
overland  journey  appears  in  P  A  Rollins,  ed  ,  The 
Discovery  of  the  Oregon  Trail  (1935) 
Hunter,  David,  1802-86,  Union  general  m  the  Civil 
War,  b  Washington,  D  C  ,  grad  West  Point,  1822 
He  served  in  the  Mexican  War  and  just  before  the 
Civil  War  was  in  charge  of  Lincoln's  bodyguard  in 
Washington  Hunter  led  a  division  of  Irvin  Mc- 
Dowell's army  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  in 
July,  1861,  and  became  a  major  general  of  volun- 
teers in  August  He  commanded  the  Dept  of 
Kansas  (Nov  ,  1861-March,  1862)  and  then  the 
Dept  of  the  South,  where  forces  under  his  general 
command  captured  Fort  Pulaski,  Qa ,  m  April, 
1862.  Lincoln  annulled  Hunter's  order  emanci- 
pating the  slaves  m  his  department  In  May,  1864, 
Hunter  assumed  command  of  the  Dept  of  West 
Virginia.  After  a  successful  advance  up  the  Shenan- 
doah  Valley,  he  was  driven  back  from  Lynchburg 
by  the  Confederate  general  J  A  EARLY,  who  then 
raided  N  of  the  Potomac  After  Sheridan  suc- 
ceeded him  in  Aug  ,  1864,  Hunter  served  on  court- 
martial  duty  for  the  rest  of  the  war 
Hunter,  John,  1728-93,  Scottish  anatomist  and  sur- 
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aeon,  studied  under  his  brother,  William  HUNTER. 
A  pioneer  in  comparative  anatomy  and  morphol- 
ogy, he  made  many  valuable  investigations  and 
introduced  several  surgical  techniques,  including 
a  method  of  ligating  aneurisms  which  in  still  m  use 
His  writings  include  Natural  History  of  the  Human 
Teeth  (1771),  a  work  on  venereal  disease  (1786), 
and  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gun- 
shot Wo«nd«  (1794)  Hunter's  anatomical  collec- 
tion, acquired  bv  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
London,  in  1800,  was  tho  nucleus  of  the  Hunterlan 
Museum  See  studies  by  Stephen  Paget  (1897)  and 
G  C  Peachov  (1924). 

Hunter,  Robert,  d  1734,  royal  governor  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  (1709-19),  b  Ayrshire, 
Scotland  His  administration  was  notably  success- 
ful. He  maintained  a  vigorous  campaign  against 
the  French  and  Indians  and  cooperated  with  other 
colonies  in  military  matters  He  was  successful  m 
allaying  bitter  political  factionalism,  which  had 
plunged  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in  turmoil  for 
several  dec  ades,  and  he  also  straightened  out  finan- 
cial and  revenue  matters  Hunter  was  less  success- 
ful with  several  thousand  Rhenish  Palatinate  refu- 
gees, whom  he  brought  over  and  settled  on  the  up- 
per Hudson  to  produce  naval  stores  for  England 
Unable  to  secure  funds  for  the  project  from  Eng- 
land or  from  his  assembly,  Hunter  went  in  debt  to 
the  amount  of  £21,000  to  save  the  colony  Later 
he  was  go\  ernor  of  Jamaica  until  his  death 
Hunter,  Robert  Mercer  Tahaferro  (t&'luvur), 
1809-87,  American  statesman,  b  Essex  co  ,  Va  , 
grad  Umv  of  Virginia,  1829  He  was  a  ITS 
Representative  (1837-43),  serving  as  speaker  from 
1839  to  1841  Hunter  became  a  leading  states' 
rights  Democrat  and  supported  John  C  Calhoun 
for  the  presidency  m  1844  He  returned  to  the 
House  in  1845  and  entered  the  U  S  Senate  in  1847, 
maintaining  a  generally  conservative  viewpoint  be- 
fore the  Civil  War  He  resigned  in  1861  to  become 
the  Confederate  secretary  of  state  (1861-62)  and 
then  a  Confederate  senator  (1862-66)  In  1865  he 
participated  in  the  futile  HAMPTON  ROADS  PE\OE 
CONI>ERFNCE  Imprisoned  for  several  months 
after  the  war,  Hunter  helped  organize  (1867)  a 
conservative  party  that  saved  Virginia  from  many 
of  the  evils  of  radical  Republican  Reconstruction 
See  C  H  Ambler,  ed  ,  Correspondence  of  Robert 
M  T  Hunter,  1 826-1  K7C>  (1918),  biography  by 
H  H  Simms  (1935) 

Hunter,  William,  1718-83,  Scottish  physician  Ho 
was  famous  as  a  lecturer,  as  London's  leading 
obstetucian,  and  as  head  of  a  school  and  museum 
of  anatomy  where  many  noted  men  were  tramod 
He  bequeathed  his  valuable  anatomical  collection 
to  the  Umv  of  Glasgow  See  study  by  R  H  Fox 
(1901)  and  memoir  by  G  C  Peachey  (1924) 
Hunter,  Port  or  Newcastle  Harbour,  ostuaiy  of  the 
Hunter  nver,  E  New  South  Wales,  Australia 
Second  harbor  of  the  state  in  size,  it  is  3  mi  long 
and  2  mi  wide  The  coal-loading  port  Newcastle 
is  on  the  south  shore  near  the  entrance 
Hunter  College  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  first  free  college  for  women,  opened  1870  as 
Normal  College,  chartered  1888,  renamed  1914  for 
its  organizer  and  first  president,  Thomas  Hunter 
There  ai  e  buildings  on  a  campus  in  the  Bronx  and  a 
skyscraper  in  Manhattan,  all  built  since  1929 
hunter's  moon,  name  for  the  full  moon  which  fol- 
lows that  nearest  to  the  autumnal  equinox  (the 
HAR\  t  «T  MOON)  Its  characteristics  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  harvest  moon 

hunting  Through  the  Paleolithic  period  hunting 
was  man's  c  hief  means  of  obtaining  food  and  cloth- 
ing In  the  Neolithic  period  man  practiced  agricul- 
ture, but  killing  game  was  still  an  important  part 
of  his  work  Hunting  was  popular  among  the 
ancients  and  became  a  usual  sport  in  medieval 


Europe,  whete  it  was  reserved,  as  far  as  possible, 
for  the  privileged  cl  asses  by  OAMK  LAWS    FALCC 
RY  and  fox  hunting  became  mr  reasmgly  popular  m 


England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  use  of  hunting 
dogs — hounds,  setters,  pointers,  spaniels,  and  the 
like — became  increasingly  widespread  in  thw  peri- 
od When  white  men  arrived  in  Amenca  the  con- 
tinent abounded  in  game,  the  American  Indians, 
who  chiefly  used  the  bow  and  arrow,  frequently  but 
not  universally  conducted  their  hunting  under 
stn<  t  codes  which  were  designed  to  preserve  wild- 
life White  settlers,  however,  often  wantonly  killed 
game,  and  destructive  hunting  began  in  the  interest 
of  the  fur  trade  Later,  lumber  and  railroad  com- 
panies employed  hunters  to  provide  their  com- 
panies with  meat  Thus  many  types  of  game  ani- 
mals were  brought  near  extermination  until  the 
several  states  of  the  Union  passed  game  laws  The 
WILDLIFE  RKKUOE  has  also  been  extensively  used  in 
the  United  States  to  save  species  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals from  extinction  Favorite  game  in  the  United 
States  include  quail,  partridge,  grouse,  pheasant, 
snipe,  duck,  geese,  wild  turkey,  deer,  rabbit,  wood- 
chuck,  squirrel,  and  Rocky  Mt  sheep.  Big  game 
is  usually  killed  with  the  rifle  Big-game  hunting 
in  Africa  and  India  became  a  sport  among  the 
wealthy  of  the  western  world  hi  the  19th  cent  See 
P  R  Chalmers,  The  History  of  Hunting  (1936), 
R  B  Vale,  Winaa,  Fur,  and  Shot  (1996);  R  B 
Camp,  ed  ,  The  Httnter't  Encyclopedia  (1948);  J.  C. 


Godfrey  and   Frank   Dufresne,  ed ,    Th»  Great 
Outdoors  (1949) 

Huntinfourf,  city  (pop.  8,816),  8W  Ind  ,  NE  of 
Evanaville  It  has  clay  deposits  from  which  pottery 
is  made  Greenhouses  m  the  city  produced  tho 
American  Beauty  rose 

Huntingdon.  Henry  Hastings,  3d  earl  of,  1535-95, 
English  nobleman  Through  his  mother,  Catherine 
Pole,  a  descendant  of  the  duke  of  Clarence  (brother 
of  Edward  IV  and  Richard  III),  Hastings  claimed 
tho  right  to  succeed  Elizabeth  to  the  English 
throne  He  received  some  support  from  the  Protes- 
tant party  Hastings  was  custodian  of  the  nval 
claimant,  Mary  Queen  of  Soots,  for  a  brief  period 
(1569-70).  In  1572  he  was  president  of  the  council 
of  the  north 

Huntingdon,  Selina  Hastings,  countess  of,  1707-91, 
English  religious  leader,  patron  of  the  Calvmurtic 
Methodists  She  was  closely  associated  with  the 
Wesleys  and  George  WHITBFIBLD,  when  the  break 
separated  them,  she  took  the  side  of  Whitefield, 
whom  she  made  one  of  her  chaplains.  She  estab- 
lished chapels  m  Bath  and  other  centers  of  fashion 
and  appointed  chaplains  to  take  charge  of  them 
In  1768  she  founded  at  Trevecca  House  in  Wales  a 
seminary  for  the  training  of  ministers  Later  it 
was  removed  to  Cheshunt,  Hertfordshire  All  who 
were  associated  with  her  establishments  and  came 
under  her  moral  control  wore  known  as  "Lady 
Huntingdon's  Connexion  "  Huntingdon  College, 
Montgomery,  Ala  ,  is  named  for  her  See  Sarah 
Tytler,  The  Countess  of  Huntingdon  and  Her 
Cirde  (1907) 

Huntingdon,  county,  England  see  HUNTINGDON- 
SHIRE 

Huntingdon,  town  (pop  1,952),  S  Que  ,  on  tho 
Chateauguay  river  and  SW  of  Montreal 
Huntingdon,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  4,106, 
1943  estimated  pop  4,633),  county  town  of  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, England,  on  the  Ouse  and  on  the 
ancient  Ermine  Street  Oliver  Cromwell  was  bom 
here  and  wtudied  in  the  grammar  school  Samuel 
Pepys  also  went  to  school  here  His  patron,  the 
earl  of  Sandwich,  bought  the  magnificent  estate 
"Hmchmgbrooke"  from  the  Cromwells 
Huntingdon.  1  Industrial  borough  (pop  7,170),  co 
seat  of  Huntingdon  co  ,  S  Pa  ,  K  of  Altoona, 
settled  o  1765,  laid  out  1767,  me  1796  Its  manu- 
factures include  machinery,  boilers,  radiators,  and 
paper  Juniata  College  (Church  of  the  Brethren, 
coedxicational,  1876)  and  an  industrial  reformatory 
are  here  Joseph  Saxton,  pioneer  in  precision  ma- 
chinery and  in  photography,  was  born  here  (1799) 
2  Town  (pop  1,432),  eo  seat  of  Carroll  co  ,  W 
Tenn  ,  NE  of  Jackson,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  and 
me  1821  , 

Huntingdon  College  see  MONTGOMERY,  Ala 
Huntingdonshire  or  Huntingdon,  inland  county 
(365  sq  nu  ,  1931  pop  56,206,  1948  estimated  pop 
63,325),  E  central  England  The  county  town  is 
Huntingdon  The  terrain  in  level,  and  tho  eastern 
portion  lies  in  tho  low  distri<  t  known  as  the  Fens 
The  c  hief  nvera  are  the  Ouse  and  the  Nene  The 
region  is  chiefly  agricultural,  although  it  has  some 
paper  and  parchment  manufacture  and  brewing 
There  are  remains  of  two  important  Roman  roads 
which  <  rossed  the  <  ountv  In  Anglo-Saxon  times 
the  county  was  once  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia 
and  later  camo  under  the  control  of  the  East 
Anghans  Huntingdon  was  the  birthplace  and 
home  of  Oliver  Cromwell  See  Victoria  History  nf 
Huntingdon  (3  vols  ,  1926-36),  Arthur  Mee,  Bed- 
ford and  Huntingdon  (1939) 
hunting  leopard  see  CHEETAH 
Huntingdon,  Anna  Hyatt  see  HYATT.  ANNA  VAUGHN 
Huntmgton,  Collis  Potter,  1821-1900,  American 
railroad  builder,  b  near  Tomngton,  Conn  A 
storekeeper  of  Oneonta,  N  Y  ,  before  he  went  West 
m  the  gold  rush  of  1849,  he  became  a  storekeeper 
in  California,  and  by  1853  he  and  his  partner, 
Mark  HOPKINS,  were  leading  Sacramento  hard- 
ware merchants  Seeing  tho  desirability  of  a  direct 
route  to  the  silver  mines  newly  opened  in  the 
present  Nevada,  Huntmgton,  Hopkins,  Charles 
CROCKER,  and  Leland  STANFORD  organized  a  rail- 
road company  (the  Central  Pacific)  Huntington'w 
financial  acumen  and  success  m  winning  subsidies 
and  favorable  legislation  from  Congress  gave  him 
andhi8partnersj>ractical  control  of  transportation 
in  the  West.  They  consolidated  their  power  in 
forming  the  Southern  Pacific,  of  which  Huntmgton 
was  president  after  1890  His  vast  fortune  was 
left  mostly  to  his  nephew,  Henry  E  Huntmgton, 
except  for  bequests  to  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute  and  the  Tuakegee  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute  See  Oscar  Lewis,  The 
Big  Four  (1988) 

Huntington,  Daniel,  1816-1906,  American  portrait 
and  genre  painter,  b  New  York  oity  He  was  presi- 
dent (1862-69,  1877-91)  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  HIB  works  include  The  Sibyl  (NY 
Historical  Society),  Mercy1 s  Dream  and  several 
portraits  (Metropolitan  Mus.),  Chocorua  Peak, 
New  Hampshire  and  a  portrait  of  Mrs  Robert  L 
Stuart  (N  Y  Public  Library) ,  two  large  historical 
paintings  (N.  Y  Chamber  of  Commerce  build- 
ing); and  portraits  in  the  Union  League  Club, 
New  York,  the  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C ,  the 
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National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  and  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 
Huntiacton,  Kutworth,  1876-1047,  American  geog- 
rapher, b.  Galesburg,  111 ,  grad  Beloit  College, 
1897,  M  A  Harvard,  1902,  Ph.D.  Yale,  1909  He 
taught  in  Euphrates  College,  Turkey  (1897-1901) ; 
accompanied  the  PumpeTly  (1903)  and  Barrett 
(1905-6)  expeditions  to  central  Asia,  and  wrote  of 
his  Asiatic  experiences  in  Explorations  in  Turkestan 
(1906)  and  The  Pulse  of  Ana  (1907)  He  taught 
geography  at  Yale  (1907-15)  and  from  1917  was 
research  associate  with  professorial  rank,  devoting 
his  time  chiefly  to  climatic  and  anthropogeographic 
studies  The  Climatic  Factor  (1914),  CwUixatum 
and  Climate  (1915,  rev  ed  ,  1924),  and,  with  S  S 
Visher,  Climatic  Changes  (1922)  were  notable  con- 
tributions He  also  wrote,  in  collaboration  with 
others,  a  series  of  geography  texts,  which  includes 
Principles  of  Human  Geography  (with  8  W  Gush- 
ing,  5th  ed  ,  1940)  Other  books  are  The  Character 
of  Races  ^24),  The  Human  Habitat  (1927)  and 
Mainsprings  of  Civilization  (1945) 

Buntington,  Frederic  Dan,  1819-1904,  American 
Episcopal  bishop,  b  Hadley,  Mass  ,  grad  Amherst, 
1839,  and  Harvard  Divinity  School,  1842  As  a 
UiMtanan  minister,  he  was  ordained  (1842)  pastor 
of  the  South  Congregational  Church,  Boston  In 
1855  he  became  preacher  at  the  college  chapel  at 
Harvard  and  professor  of  Christian  morals  His 
decision  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  was  reached  in  1860,  when  he  organized  and 
became  rector  of  Emmanuel  Church,  Boston  He 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Central  New  York  in 
1869  See  A  8  Huntington,  Memoir  and  Letters  of 
Frederic  Dan  Huntington  (19%),  biography  by 
G  C  Richmond  (1908)  HJ»  son,  Tames  Otis 
Sargent  Huntington,  1854-1935,  wan  also  an  Epis- 
copal clergyman  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Order  of 
the  Holy  Cross  (1884)  and  from  1921  the  superior 
of  this  Anglican  order,  which  was  at  first  concerned 
with  work  among  the  poor  and  later  with  missions 
and  retreats  See  Vida  D  Scuddcr,  Father  Hun- 
tingtan  (1940). 

Huntington,  Henry  Edwards,  1850-1927,  American 
financier,  b  Oneonta,  N  Y  Ho  was  prominent  m 
railroad  and  other  enterprises  Until  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  Colhs  P  HuNTrw.roN,  the  two  were 
business  associates  His  estate  at  San  Marino, 
neai  Pasadena,  Calif,  with  botanical  and  other 
gardens,  art  collections,  and  library ,  together  with 
a  large  endowment,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  who  were  to  maintain  it  for  the  public  after 
his  death  The  Henry  E  Huntington  Library  and 
Art  Gallery  has  the  largest  collection  of  incunabula 
m  \inerica,  it  excels  also  in  rare  legal  documents 
bhowinv  the  growth  of  English  and  American  con- 
stitutional law,  Americana  (especialh  West  Coast 
material),  and  manuscript  collections  of  English 
literature  The  special  treasures  of  the  art  gallery 
are  Gainsborough's  Blue  Boy,  Rcnnolds's  l/>s 
Hiddons  as  the  Tragic  Hfusc,  and  Thomas  Law- 
rence's Pinku  The  library  gives  a  t  ertaui  number 
of  research  fellowships  and  scholarships  It  pub- 
lishes many  descriptive  ( atalogucs  of  its  collet  tions. 

Huntington,  James  Otis  Sargent  see  Hi  NUNC.TON, 
FREDERIC  DAN 

Huntington,  Lucius  Seth,  1827-86,  Canadian  politi- 
cian, b  Quebec  prov  Elected  (18BI)  as  a  Liberal 
to  the  legialatne  assembly  of  Canada  he  was  solici- 
tor general  (1863-64)  and  later  (1875^78)  post- 
ma&ter  general  of  Canada,  but  he  is  c  hiefh  remem- 
bered for  having  launched  (1873)  in  Parliament 
the  charges  of  corruption  against  Sir  John  A 
Macdonald's  government  whuh  led  to  the  Pacific 
Scandal  and  the  downfall  of  the  government 

Huntington,  Samuel,  1731-96,  Amen  can  Revolu- 
tionary patriot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, b  Wmdnam  town,  Conn  He  was  a  dele- 
gate (1775-84)  to  and  president  (1779-81)  of  the 
Continental  Congress  before  serving  as  governor 
of  Connecticut  (1785-96) 

Huntington,  William  Reed,  1838-1909,  American 
Episcopal  clergyman,  b  Lowell,  Mass  ,  grad  Har- 
vard, 1859  After  a  rectorship  m  Worcester,  Mass  , 
he  entered  upon  his  memorable  ministry  m  Grace 
Church,  New  York  city,  in  1883  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  founding  and  building  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St  John  the  Divine,  in  which  is  the  Hunting- 
torn  Memorial  Chapel 

Huntington.  1  City  (pop  13,903),  co  seat  of  Hunt- 
ington co  ,  NE  Ind.,  on  the  Little  River  and  SW  of 
Fort  Wayne  It  is  a  farm  trading  center,  and  its 
manufactures  include  asbestos,  radios,  phono- 
graphs, and  special  production  machinery  It  is 
the  seat  of  Huntington  College  (United  Brethren, 
coeducational,  1897)  2  Textile  town  (pop  1,340), 
SW  Mass  ,  in  the  Berkshire*,  on  the  Westfield 
river  and  NW  of  Westneld,  settled  1769,  me  1775 
3  Town  (pop  31,768),  on  NW  Long  Island,  SE 
N.Y.,  near  Oyster  Bay,  settled  c  1660.  It  is  a  resi- 
dential and  resort  suburb  of  New  York  city  and  in- 
cludes Northport  and  other  villages  The  site  of 
Nathan  Hate's  capture  is  marked  in  Huntington 
Bay  vittage.  The  birthplace  of  Walt  Whitman  is 
in  West  Hills.  4  City  (pop.  '78,836>,  co  seat  of 


Cabell  oo.,  W  W.Va  ,  on  the  Ohio  and  WNW  of 
Charleston;  founded  1871  as  the  western  terminus 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway.  The  largest 
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city  in  the  state,  it  is  a  •  „ 

and  nver  port  It  has  railroad  shops  and  produces 
monel  metal,  glass,  chemicals,  and  shoes  Marshall 
College  (coeducational;  1837)  and  several  other 
state  institutions,  including  an  industrial  school 
for  girls,  a  Negro  children's  home,  and  a  hospital 
for  the  insane,  are  here 

Huntington  Beach,  city  (1940  pop.  3,738;  1946 
special  census  pop  5,173),  S  Calif,  on  the  coast 
and  SE  of  Los  Angeles,  me  1909  There  are  oil 
wells  m  the  area 

Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery  sec  HUNTING- 
TON,  HENHY  EDWARDS 

Huntington  Park,  city  (pop  28,648),  in  San  An- 
tonio township,  S  Calif,  near  Los  Angeles,  mo 
1906  It  is  an  industrial,  residential,  and  resort  city 

Huntington  Woods,  residential  city  (1940  pop 
1,705,  1947  special  census  pop  3,461),  SE  Mich.,  a 
suburb  of  Detroit,  me  as  a  city  1932 

Huntingtower,  village,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  near 
Perth  Here  James  VI  was  kidnaped  in  1582 

Randy,  George  Gordon,  4th  earl  of,  1514-62,  Scot- 
tish statesman  He  was  made  lord  high  chancellor 
in  1646  Although  a  Catholic,  he  led  a  levolt  against 
MARY  QUEEN  or  SCOTS  and  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Corruhie  His  son,  George  Gordon,  5th  earl  of 
Huntly,  d  157fi,  was,  however,  a  favorite  of  Mary 
and  associate  of  the  earl  of  BOTHWKLL  in  the  mur- 
der of  Darnlev  He  supported  Marj  's  cause  until 
1672,  when  he  resigned  it  as  hopeless 

Huntly,  burgh  (pop  3,779),  Abeideenshire,  Scot- 
land, NW  of  Aberdeen,  m  a  farming  region  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  George  Macdonald  Huntly  Castle 
(14th  cent  )  was  the  seat  of  the  calls  of  Huntly 

Huntsville,  town  (pop  2,800),  S  Ont ,  on  the  Mus- 
koka  nver,  N  of  Bracebndge  and  S  of  North  Bay 
It  is  a  fcummei  and  winter  resort  for  the  Lake  of 
Bays  district  Among  its  mdustnes  is  a  diatoma- 
ceous  earth  plant 

Huntsville.  1  City  (pop  13,050),  co  seat  of  Madison 
co  ,  N  Ala  ,  between  the  Tennessee  liver  and  the 
state  line,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  1807,  me  1811 
It  produces  shoes  and  textiles  The  constitutional 
convention  was  held  here  in  1819,  and  Huntsville 
was  state  capital  for  a  few  months  Theie  are 
many  fine  ante-bellum  houses  Near  by  aie  the 
State  Agncultural  and  Mechanical  Institute  (for 
Negroes)  and  a  state  park  2  City  (pop  1,739),  co 
seat  of  Randolph  co  ,  N  central  Mo  ,  W  of  Moberly, 
in  a  farm  and  coal  area,  founded  c  1830  3  City 
(pop  5.108),  co  seat  of  Walker  co ,  E  central 
Texas,  N  of  Houston,  me  1845  The  old  city  in 
pine-covered  hills  was  the  home  of  Sam  Houston, 
his  grave  with  an  impressive  monument,  his  re- 
stored home,  and  other  memorials  recall  him 
Huntsville  also  has  the  state  penitentiary  and 
several  state  prison  faims,  and  an  animal  rodoo 
offered  by  the  pi  isoners  draws  great  crowds  There 
are  plants  to  process  cotton  and  pine  and  dairy 
produce 

Hunyadi,  John  (hotm'yodlf),  Hung  Hunyadi  Jdnos 
(ya'nAsh),  c  1385-1456,  Hungarian  national  hero, 
loader  of  the  lesistance  against  the  Turks  He  \*as 
chosen  (1441)  \oivode  of  Transylvania  under  King 
Uladislaus  I  (Ladislaus  III  of  Poland)  and  won 
numerous  victories  over  the  Turks  In  1444, 
however,  the  Christians  were  routed  at  Varna  and 
the  king  was  blain  Hunyadi,  after  a  period  of  con- 
fusion, was  chosen  (1416)  regent  by  the  Hungarian 
diet  Young  LADISLAUH  V,  chosen  king  in  1444, 
was  kept  from  his  kingdom  by  his  guardian, 
Emperor  FREDERICK  III,  until  1453  When  Ladib- 
laus  assumed  the  rule,  Hunyadi  laid  down  his 
regency  and  devoted  his  full  energy  to  fighting  the 
Turks  His  fight  was  a  Chnstian  crusade  and  was 
aided  by  Pope  Cahxtus  III  With  St  JOHN 
CAPISTRAN,  Hunvadi  defeated  (145b)  the  Turks 
at  Belgrade  and  thus  staved  off  the  Turkish  con- 
quest of  Hungaiy  for  70  years  Hunyadi  was  bit- 
terly opposed  by  many  of  the  Magyar  nobles, 
among  them  his  own  son  Ladislaus  (Hung  I^dszld), 
who  was  murdered  in  1457  (one  year  after  his 
father's  death)  .possibly  on  the  instigation  of  Ladis- 
laus  V  John  Hunyadi'a  younger  sou  became  king 
as  MATTHIAS  CORVTNUB 

Hupa  Indians*  see  HOOPA  INDIANS 

Hupei  or  Hu-pei  (both  hoc- 'pa'),  province  (71.903 
sq  mi  ,  pop  20,630,350),  central  China  Wuchang 
is  the  capital  In  this  province  the  Yangtze  nver, 
flowing  through  the  south,  is  joined  by  the  Han 
nver,  coming  from  the  northwest  At  their  junc- 
tion he  Hankow,  Wuchang,  and  Hanyang,  these 
cities,  the  hub  of  nver,  rail,  and  road  communi- 
cations, are  a  major  commercial  and  industrial 
center  of  China,  and  they  use  the  large  coal  and 
iron  deposits  found  near  by  Most  of  the  people  of 
the  province  are,  however,  farmers  The  large  lakes 
m  the  east  and  the  many  rivers  throughout  Hupei 
afford  excellent  irrigation  facilities  Wheat  and 
barley  are  raised  during  the  mild  winter  and  noe, 
tea,  and  cotton  during  the  hot  summer. 

Hupiurm  (hu'fam),  the  same  as  HUPPIM. 

Huppah  (hu'pti)  [Heb  ,  -covering],  chief  priest.  1 
Chron  24  13 

Huppim,  founder  of  a  Benjamite  family  Gen 
46  21,1  Chron  712,15  Hupham  Num  2639 

Hur  {Heb  , -cavern)  1  One  who  upheld  a  hand  of 
Moses  at  Rephidim  Ex.  17  12;  24.14  2  Grand- 
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father  of  BBZALBEL  1,  perhaps  the  sane  as  1  1 
Chron  4  1,4.  3  Midiamte  king  killed  by  the  He- 
brews. Num  31  8,  Joshua  13  21  4  Father  of  an 
officer  of  Solomon.  1  Kings  4  8  6  Father  of 

RjDPHAlAH  4 

Hurai  (hu'rl,  hu'ral),  the  same  as  HIDDAI 

Huram  (hu'~)  1  Descendant  of  Benjamin  1 
Chron  85  *,  3  See  HIRAM  1  and  * 

Hurd,  Jacob,  1702-58,  American  silversmith,  b 
Charlestown,  Mass  He  worked  in  Boston  His 
mark  is  his  full  name,  initial  and  surname,  or  sur- 
name only  m  an  ellipse,  rectangle,  or  cartouche 
His  sons  Benjamin  and  Nathaniel  were  also  silver- 
smiths m  Boston  Nathaniel  was  noted  as  an  en- 
graver, especially  of  bookplates  See  Hollis  French, 
Jacob  Hurd  and  His  Sons  (1939) 

Hurd,  Peter,  1904-,  American  painter,  b  Roswell, 
N  Mex  Intended  for  the  army,  he  left  West  Point, 
studied  art  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  and  worked  as  apprentice  to  the  painter 
N  C  Wyeth,  whose  daughter  he  married  Hurd  is 
known  for  his  realistic,  carefully  designed  paintings 
of  Western  scenes  and  types  and  also  as  an  illus- 
trator and  mural  painter,  in  which  capacity  he  has 
decorated  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  the 
Big  Springs,  Texas,  post  office,  and  the  poet-office 
annex  at  Dallas,  Texas  He  is  represented  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  and  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago 

hurdy-gurdy,  musical  instrument,  first  described  by 
St  Odo  of  Cluny  in  the  10th  cent  and  very  popular 
in  the  early  Middle  Ages  It  had  generally  three 
stnngs,  caused  to  vibrate  by  a  wooden  wheel 
turned  by  a  crank  Stopping  was  by  means  of  keys 
generally  affecting  only  one  atrmg  which  played 
the  melody,  the  others  acting  as  drones  Usually 
two  players  were  required  The  late  Middle  Ages 
and  the  Renaissance  saw  the  instrument  made 
smaller  and  relegated  to  beggars  and  peddlers 
Haydn  composed  a  few  pieces  for  an  18th-century 
form  of  hurdy-gurdy  with  sympathetic  stnngs  and 
a  set  of  organ  pipes  added  The  barrel  organ  has 
been  called  a  hurdy-gurdy  Ixjcause  of  its  crank  and 
its  use  for  street  playing 

Hun  (hQ'rl),  father  of  ABIHVIL,  2 

Hurley,  Patrick  Jay,  1883-,  U  S  cabinet  officer,  b 
Choc  taw  Indian  Territory  (now  in  Oklahoma), 
grad  Indian  Trnv  (now  Bacone  Junior  College, 
Okla),  1905,  and  National  Umv  Law  School, 
Washington,  D  C  ,  1908  He  practiced  law  m 
Tulsa,  Okla  ,  was  (1912-17)  national  attorney  for 
the  Choetaw  Nation,  and  fought  in  France  in  the 
First  World  War  as  a  colonel  in  the  U  S  army  He 
was  Undersecretary  (1929)  and  Secretary  (1929- 
33)  of  War,  served  on  diplomatic  missions,  and  par- 
ticipated in  Republican  party  politics  After  the 
outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War,  Hurley  saw 
active  fighting  in  the  Far  East  as  the  personal 
representative  of  Gen  George  C  Marshall  and 
then  served  (1942)  as  the  first  II  S  minister  to  New 
Zealand  He  afterwards  was  (1942-43)  President 
F  D  Roosevelt's  personal  representative  in  the 
Middle  fca^t,  waa  promoted  (1944)  major  general, 
and  was  envo\  (1944-45)  and  ambassador  to 
China  HP  wrote  In  bearch  of  Australia  (1943) 

Hurley,  citv  (pop  3  -575),  co  seat  of  Iron  co  ,  N 
Wis  ,  on  the  Monti eal  opposite  Ironwood,  Mich  , 
founded  1885.  me  1918  The  citv,  on  the  Gogebic 
iron  range,  grew  with  mining  and  lumbering  It  is 
a  shipping  point  for  iron  ore 

hurling,  popular  game  in  Ireland  played  on  an  80  vd 
h\  140  yd  held  by  two  opposing  teams  of  15  plav- 
ors  each  It  is  also  called  hurley  The  hall  is  10  in 
in  circumference,  cork-centered,  made  of  rubber, 
and  covered  with  horsehide  After  it  is  picked  off 
the  ground  or  caught  by  the  hurle\  — a  tapering, 
cur\ed,  broad-bladed  wooden  stick  3  ft  long — the 
pla\er  runs  with  it  on  his  hurley  as  far  as  he  can 
and  then  hurls  the  ball  toward  a  team  mate  or 
toward  the  goal  his  team  is  attacking  The  hurlex 
alone  may  be  used  in  advancing  the  ball  Three 
points  are  scored  if  the  ball  is  hurled  bv  the  stick 
into  the  net  strung  between  the  goal  posts,  which 
are  16  ft  high  and  21  ft  apart  One  point  is 
scored  if  the  ball  is  huiled  over  the  crossbar,  which 
us  8  ft  from  the  ground  This  bod\  -bruisiru?  game, 
akin  to  hocke\ .  has  been  played  in  the  United 
States  since  1914 

Huron.  1  Village  (pop  1,827),  N  Ohio,  SE  of  San- 
dusky  and  on  Lake  Erie  at  the  mouth  of  the  Huron, 
settled  c  1805  With  a  good  harbor  Huron  is  a 
fishing  and  tounst  center  and  a  transshipping 
point  for  ooal  and  iron  ore  2  Citv  (pop  10,843), 
co  seat  (since  1S80)  of  Beadle  co  .  E  central  8  Dak  , 
on  the  James  rivet  and  E  of  Pierre,  laid  out  1879, 
me  1883  A  shipping  and  trade  center  for  a  large 
agricultural  area,  it  haw  meat-packing  and  dairying 
industries  The  city  is  the  site  of  the  state  fair,  the 
state  weather  but  can  and  Huron  College  (Presby- 
terian, coeducational,  1883).  Huron  has  city- 
manage)  government 

Huron,  river,  c  97  mi  long,  rising  in  S  Michigan 
among  small  lakes  and  flowing  generally  SE  past 
Ann  A  i  bor  and  Ypsilanti  to  Lake  Erie  c  20  mi  3  of 
Detroit 

Huron,  Lake,  206  mi.  long  and  183  mi.  at  its  greatest 
width,  second  largest  of  the  Great  Lakes  Lying 
579  79  ft  above  sea  level,  it  has  a  maximum  depth 
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of  750  ft  and  an  area  of  23,010  sq  ml  The  lake  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Ontario,  and  on 
the  west  by  Michigan     It  receives  the  waters  of 
Lake  Superior  (via  the  St   Marys  river)  and  of 
Lake  Michigan  (via  the  Straits  of  Maclanao);  it 
empties  into  Lake  Erie  through  the  St  Clair  river 
and  lake  and  the  Detroit  river    Georgian  Bay,  a. 
large  arm  of  the  lake,  indents  tiie  Ontario  coast,  and 
Sagmaw  Bay,  a  smaller  arm,  is  in  Michigan    The 
lake's  numerous  islands  include  Mackmac  and  those 
of  the  Mamtouhn  group    Iron  ore,  gram,  coal,  and 
limestone  are  the  chief  articles  of  transport  across 
Lake  Huron     The  principal  Michigan  porta  are 
Bay  City,  Alpena,  and  Cheboygan,  those  on  the 
Canadian   side  are  Goderich,    Colhngwood,  and 
Midland   The  lake  is  visited  by  violent  storms  and 
IB  usually  icebound  from  about  mid-December  un- 
til early  April  It  was  probably  the  first  of  tho  Great 
Lakes  to  be  seen  by  white  men,  possibly  titienne 
Brule  visited  Georgian  Bay  c  1612  or  earlier     In 
1615  Samuel  de  Cham  plain  traversed  part  of  Lake 
Huron  and  later  made  a  map  of  it     See  Fred  Lan- 
don  Lake  Humn  (1944) 
HttroniAn*  see  PKOTKRO/OIC  BRA 
Huron  Indians,  confederation  of  four  North  Amer- 
ican Indian  tribes,  who  spoke  the  Wyandot  lan- 
guage (Iroquoian  farmlj)    Their  name  for  them- 
selves was  Wendat     In  the  early  17th  c  ent   they 
occupied  the  region  around  Lake  Sinicoe  and  be- 
tween Lake  Sunroe  and  Georgian  Bay  m  Ontario 
and  numbered  some  20,000  Their  culture  was  sub- 
stantially that  of  the  area  of  the  Eastern  wood- 
lands  They  lived  in  palisaded  villages  and  inten- 
sively cultivated  tobacco     In  1615,  when  Cham- 
plain  visited  the  Huron,  they  wore  at  war  with  the 
Iroquois    The  longstanding  onuutv  between  tho 
Huron  and  the  Iroquois  was  climaxed  in  1648,  when 
the  Iroquois,  armed  with  Dutch  firearms,  invaded 
Huronia  and  subsequently  disrupted   (1649)   the 
Huron  confederacy  as  such     It  was  at  this  time 
that  Father  Jean  de  BH&BEUF,  who  established 
(1626)  a  Catholic  mission  among  the  Huron,  and 
other  Jesuit  missionaries  suffered  martyrdom  at 
the  hands  of  the  Iroquois    The  survivors  of  the 
Huron  fled  in   all   directions — southwest  to  the 
Tobacco  Nation,  south  to  the  Neutral  Nation, 
southeast   to   the    Erie   Indians,   northeast   to   a 
French  fort  near  Quebec   The  inexorable  Iroquoia: 
everywhere  hunted  the  fugitive  Huron,  in  1640  the 
Iroquois  attacked  the  Tobacco  Nation,  causing  the 
migration  of  these  people  in  company  with  the 
Huron  In  1650  the  Neutral  Nation  was  invaded 
and  practically  wiped  out,  and  m  1656  the  Erie 
Indians  were  almost  exterminated  The  Huron  who 
had  fled  to  Quebec  ultimately  ret  eived  a  small  res- 
ervation at  Loietteville,  but  the  remnants  of  the 
Huron  and  Tobacco  Nation  went   under  pressure 
from  the  Iroquois,  first  to  Michigan,  then  to  Wis- 
consin and  Illinois,  where  the  Sioux  attacked  them 
The  Tobacco  Nation  and  Huron  eventually  settled 
(1750)  in  villages  near  Detroit  and  at  Sandusky, 
Ohio     In  Ohio  they  became  known  to  the  British 
as  the  Wyandot  Indians  and  as  such  fought  with 
the   British  against  tho  Americans  in  both  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812     In 
1813  their  village  land  near  Detroit  and  at  San- 
duaky  was  deeded  to  them  by  the  United  States, 
and  by  1842  they  had  sold  their  tr<i<  ts  and  moved 
to  Wytmdotte  co  ,   Kansas     In   1867  thev  were 
settled  m  NE  Oklahoma,  where  the>  now  dwell, 
numbering  some  825     See  C   M    Bar  beau,  Huron 
and  Wyandot  Mythology  (1915) 
Hurricane.   1  Town  (pop    1,524),  SW  Utah,  in  a 
fruitgrowing  area  near  St    George,  settled  1906 
3  Trading  village  (pop    1,103),  W  W  Va ,  E  of 
Huntington,  in  a  farm  and  tobacco  area,  me   1888 
hurricane,  tropical  CYCLONE  originating  in  the  DOL- 
DRUMS, on  the  western  side  of  oceans,  probably  as  a 
result  of  convective  heating     The  moist,  warmed 
air  at  the  water's  surface,  being  lighter  than  its  en- 
vironment, is  forced  aloft  and  icplaced  by  the 
cooler,  denser,  surrounding  air  which  blows  spirally 
inward  around  the  center  or  "eve"  of  the  stonn 
(counterclockwise  in   the  Noithern   Hemisphere, 
clockwise  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere)     Contrary 
to  conditions  prevailing  m  the  extratropical  cyclone 
of  temperate  latitudes,  the  hurricane  has  no  frontal 
structure,  and  the  distribution  of  weather  elements 
(temperature,  pressure,  WIND,  and  cloudiness)  IB 
more  or  less  symmetrical  about  the  center    Hurri- 
canes occur  most  frequently  during  the  late  summer 
and  autumn  m  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  in  the 
late  winter  and  spring  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
In  their  early  stages,  these  storms  move  in  a  general 
westerly  direction  in  the  trade- wind  belts,  gradually 
recurving  to  the  right  m  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
and  to  the  left  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  as  they 
enter  temperate  latitudes,  their  speed  of  travel 
usually  ranges  from  10  to  30  mi    per  hour     The 
diameter  of  a  hurricane  varies  from  25  to  600  mi  , 
and,  when  well  developed,  it  is  accompanied  by 
very  heavy  precipitation,  a  barometric  pressure  of 
less  than  28  5  m  at  the  center,  and  winds  of  75  to 
200  mi  per  hour    Hurricane  IB  the  term  commonly 
applied  to  the  tropical  cyclone  of  the  Caribbean 
and  West  Indies,  the  same  storm  is  called  a  typhoon 
in  India  and  China  and  a  bagnio  in  the  Philippines 
Hunt,  Fannie,  1889-,  American  novelist,  b  Ham- 
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ilton,  Ohio,  grad.  Washington  Univ.,  1909.  In  1915 
she  married  Jacques  8.  Damelson.  She  gained  ma- 
terial for  her  fiction  by  working  as  a  waitress,  a 
saleswoman,  and  a  steam-laundry  worker1  Her 
reputation  as  a  writer  was  made  with  Humor  esque 
(1919),  a  collection  of  short  stories  of  which  the 
title  story  was  filmed  with  great  success  Her 
novels  include  Lummox  (1923),  Back  Street  (1930), 
Great  Laughter  (1936),  and  Hands  of  Veronica  (1947). 
Hurst,  John  Fletcher,  1834-1903,  American  Method- 
ist bishop  and  educator,  b  Maryland,  grad 
Dickinson  College,  1854,  and  studied  theology  in 
Germany  Ho  was  president  of  Drew  Theological 
Seminary  from  1873  until  1880,  when  he  was 
elected  bishop  Bishop  Hurst  was  founder  and 
chancellor  (1891-1902)  of  American  Umv  ,  Wash- 
ington, D  C  ,  although  tho  university  did  not  open 
until  after  his  death  His  writings  include  A  History 
of  the  Christian  Church  (1897-1900) 
Hurst,  city  (pop  1,012),  S  III ,  NE  of  Carbondale, 
m  a  coal  area,  inc  1905 

Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Diego  (dya'gS  oortfi/dhS  da 
mandd'tha),  1503  76,  Spanish  poet,  historian,  and 
statesman,  b  Granada  He  was  the  ambassador  of 
Charles  V  to  England  and  Venice  and  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  Philip  II  banished  him  to  Granada 
from  1568  to  1574,  there  he  wrote  his  famoun  and 
surprisingly  unbiased  history  of  the  Moorish  re- 
bellion, Guerra  de  Granada,  which  was  not  printed 
until  1627  He  wrote  poetry  in  the  traditional 
manner,  especially  elegies  and  epistles  The  picares- 
que novel  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  was  formerly  attrib- 
uted to  him,  but  his  authorship  is  now  considered 
improbable 

husband  and  wife  This  article  discusses  only  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  married  state ,  for  the  sociologi- 
cal aspects,  see  MARKIAGE  In  law  marriage  is  a 
contractual  relationship  which  vests,  the  parties 
with  a  new  status  Most  of  tho  requisites  for  other 
binding  contracts  must  also  be  present  m  the  case 
of  marriage  Thus,  the  paities  must  have  acted  free 
from  duress  and  must  not  have  made  fraudulent 
misrepresentations,  otherwise  the  purported  mar- 
riage ina>  be  dissolved  by  a  judicial  decree  of 
NULLITY  OF  MARRIAUE  However,  mamage  is  un- 
like other  contractual  relationships  in  that  it 
creates  a  personal  status  which  may  not  be  termi- 
nated by  the  will  of  the  par  ties  but  only  by  a  court, 
e  g  ,  by  a  DIVORCE  With  few  exceptions,  a  marriage 
validly  contracted  in  one  place  is  universally  recog- 
nized Thus  a  common-law  mat  riagc — i  e  ,  a  mar- 
riage solely  by  consent  of  the  parties  without  cere- 
mony or  registration — contracted  in  a  state  where 
such  unions  are  valid  will  be  deemed  binding  in 
states  where  a  luense  to  marry  and  a  civil  or  re- 
ligious ceremony  of  marriage  are  required  At  an 
early  period  common-law  marriages  were  frequent 
in  Europe  The  usual  form  was  sponsalia  per  verba 
de  praesenti  (Latin,  =marriage  by  words  of  present 
effect],  in  whit  h  the  parties  agreed  that  they  were 
married  from  that  tune  on  The  marriage  was  im- 
mediately valid  for  most  purposes  even  though  a 
ceremonial  religious  marriage  might  later  be  com- 
pulsory and  consummation  by  sexual  intercourse 
might  be  delayed  The  other  form  of  common-law 
marriage  was  sponsaLia  per  verf>a  de  futuro  [Latin. « 
marriage  by  words  of  future  effect],  i  e  ,  an  agree- 
ment to  marry  m  the  future ,  the  parties  might  void 
their  agreement  any  time  prior  to  having  sexual 
relations  The  difficulties  arising  from  common-law 
marriages — e  g  ,  uncertainty  of  the  marriage  itself, 
doubtful  legitimacy  of  children — led  to  their  com- 
plete prohibition  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  by 
tho  Council  of  Trent  Although  common-law  mar- 
riage per  verba  de  praeaenti  was  abolished  m  Eng- 
land m  1753,  it  continued  lawful  in  Scotland  and  in 
the  American  colonies  Today  most  Ameucan 
states  do  not  allow  such  marriages  The  former 
Anglo-American  law  of  marriage  was  chiefly  char- 
acterized by  the  view  that  husband  and  wife  are 
one  legal  personality  for  whom  the  husband  acts 
Accordingly,  the  husband  determined  the  marital 
domicile,  he  was  the  dominant  figure  m  the  i  elation 
of  PARENT  AMD  CHILD,  and  nearly  all  the  property 
of  the  wife  passed  to  his  absolute  control  for  the 
duration  of  the  marriage  The  wife  ordinarily  could 
not  make  separate  contracts,  but  if  her  husband  re- 
fused support  to  her  or  to  the  children,  she  might 
pledge  his  credit  to  supply  the  needs  of  her  station 
in  life  After  the  death  of  a  spouse  the  survivor 
usually  enjoyed  a  partial  interest  in  tho  deceased's 
property  The  wife's  dower  entitled  her  to  one 
third  of  the  husband's  property  on  his  death,  cur- 
teay,  a  similar  right  of  the  husband  m  tho  wife's 
property,  accrued  only  if  children  had  been  born  of 
the  marriage  In  time  equity  recognized  the  wife's 
right  during  her  husband's  lifetime  to  a  separate 
property  in  trust  established  for  her  benefit  By 
the  late  19th  cent,  the  need  of  a  separate  trust 
property  disappeared,  for  Great  Britain  and  all  the 
American  state*  adopted  "married  women's  prop- 
erty" statutes,  giving  to  wives  complete  control 
over  their  property  and  their  contracts  Most 
states  provided  that  in  place  of  dower  and  curtesy  a 
surviving  spouse  was  entitled  to  a  certain  minimum 
share  in  the  estate  of  the  deceased  spouse  A  few 
states,  following  the  Spanish  law,  recognized  com- 
munity property,  i  e  ,  all  property  acquired  during 


the  marriage  is  owned  by  both  husband  and  wife 
and  ia  divided  equally  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  Some  feature*  of  the  older  law  of  mar- 
riage still  persist  Thus,  the  husband  in  most  cases 
still  determines  the  marital  residence,  and  he  owes 
the  wife  a  duty  of  support  which  she  is  not  usually 
required  to  return  Certain  old  legal  actions  for 
injury  to  the  marital  relation  are  still  available  to 
the  husband  m  many  states  Outstanding  are  ac- 
tions for  criminal  conversation,  i  o  ,  a  civil  action 
against  the  paramour  for  adultery  ,  for  loss  of  con- 
sortium (marital  services)  because  of  physical  in- 
juty  to  the  wife,  and  for  alienation  of  tho  wife's 
affections 

Husein  (h65sln'),  o  626-680,  Moslem!  saint  of  tho 
Shutes,  second  son  of  Au  and  FATIMA  (daughter  of 
Mohammed  the  Prophet)  His  elder  brother,  Ha- 
san, was  forced  to  abdicate  as  5th  caliph  in  favor 
of  Muawiya  The  CALIPHATES  thus  passed  away 
from  the  Alid  family,  though  many  believers  up- 
held the  sons  of  Ah  On  the  death  of  Hasan, 
Husein  tried  to  make  good  his  own  claim,  though  he 
proved  irresolute  m  crises  Finally  he  did  load  an 
insurrection,  but  he  and  his  band  wore  cut  down  at 
Korbela  The  day  of  this  defeat,  the  10th  of 
Muharram,  became  the  great  holy  day  of  the 
Shntes,  who  uphold  the  legitimacy  of  the  Alid 
claims  The  tomb  of  Husein  at  KERBELA  ia  for 
them  a  holy  place  of  pilgrimage  The  name  also 
appears  as  Hussein,  Hosam,  Hosevn,  and  Hosayn 

Husein  (hoosln")  or  Hoseyn  (hoaln'),  d  1729, 
Safavid  shah  of  Persia  (1694-1722)  A  weak  and 
superstitious  man,  Shah  Sultan  Husein  was  sur- 
rounded by  astrologers  and  fanatics  and  was  able 
to  offer  little  opposition  to  the  uprising  of  the 
Afghans  He  gave  up  his  throne,  and  the  bloody 
rule  of  Mahmud  followed  Persian  administration 
was  restored  only  later  by  Nader  Shah 

Husein  ibn  Ah  (Pbun  a'l6),  1866-1931,  Arabian 
political  and  religious  leader  In  1908  he  succeeded 
his  father  as  sherif  of  Mecca  and  thus  was  ruler  of 
the  Hejaz  under  Turke>  In  the  If  irst  World  War, 
after  receiving  British  assurances  that  all  Arab 
lands  not  under  French  control  would  be  liberated, 
he  began,  in  1916,  a  successful  revolt  against  the 
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Tin  ks  in  Arabia  and  proclaimed  himself  king  of  the 
Hejaz  and  even  of  all  Arabia  Believing  that  the 
British  broke  their  promises  to  him,  he  refused  to 


, 

sign  the  Treitj  of  Versailles  Great  Britain  lent 
him  no  support  ui  his  struggle  with  Ibn  Saud,  who 
defeated  him  in  1924,  fore  ing  him  to  abdicate  and 
renounce  his  «  lauii  to  the  caliphate  This  claim,  ad- 
vanced alter  tho  Turkish  paihament  abolished  the 
Ottoman  caliphate  in  1924,  was  based  on  Husem's 
membership  in  the  Hashimite  family,  a  branch  of 
tho  Koreish  tube,  to  which  Mohammed  the 
Prophet  had  belonged  In  1925  Ibn  Saud  took 
Husein  's  domain  iluseiu  lived  (1924-30)  in  exile 
on  Cyprus  Ho  died  in  Amman,  the  capital  of  his 
son  Abdullah,  ruler  of  Trans-Jordan  (now  Jordan) 
Another  son,  Foisal  I,  founded  the  royal  line  of 
Iraq 

Hushah  (hu'shu)  [Hob  ,»hoste],  descendant  of  Ju- 
dah  1  Chron  4  4 

Hushai  (hQ'shal)  [Heb  ,  -quick],  friend  of  David, 
who  set  him  to  spy  on  Absalom  2  Ham  15-17 

Husham  (luVsham)  [Heb  ,=>swift],  king  of  Edorn 
Gen  36  34,35,  1  Chron  1  45,46 

Hushathite  (hu'shuthlt"),  designation  of  SIBBECAI, 
possibly  derived  from  HUSHAH 

Hu  Shift  (hoc'  shft').  1891-,  Chinese  writer  and 
diplomat,  educated  in  China  and  the  United  States 
(at  Cornell  and  Columbia  universities)  He  was 
piomment  in  the  Chinese  literary  renaissance  and 
advocated  the  us>o  of  tho  popular  speech  m  literature 
in  place  of  the  classical  language  He  was  Ctunese 
ambassador  to  the  United  States  from  1938  to 
1942  See  his  Chinese  Renaissance  (1934). 

Hushim  (hu'shlm)  1  Seo  SHUHAM  2  Name  m  the 
genealogy  of  Benjamin  1  Chron  7  12  3  Wife  of 
aBenjamite  1  Chron  88,11 

Husi  (hcf&sh),  town  (pop.  16,605),  E  Rumania,  in 
Moldavia,  SE  of  Jassy,  near  the  Pruth  river  It  is 
the  center  of  a  region  of  vineyards  It  was  founded 
in  the  15th  c  ent  ,  piobably  b>  Hussite  settlers.  Its 
cathedral  was  built  (15th  cent  )  by  Stephen  the 
Great  of  Moldavia  Here,  in  1711.  the  Treaty  of 
the  Pruth  was  concluded  between  Tsar  Peter  I  and 
Sultan  Ahmed  III  (see  RUSSO-TURKISH  WAKH) 

husky  .  see  ESKIMO  DOG 

HUM,  Henry  Holden  (has),  1862-,  American  com- 
poser and  pianist,  b.  Newark,  N  J  ,  pupil  of  Rhem- 
berger  m  Munich  He  is  a  descendant  of  John 
Huss  Among  his  compositions  are  concertos, 
choral  works,  orchestral  pieces,  and  chamber 
music.  As  a  pianist,  he  appeared  with  several 
major  American  symphony  orchestras  and  m  recital 
with  his  wife,  the  soprano  Hildegard  Hoffmann 

Hues,  John  (has).  Czech  Jan  Hut  Cyan'  h<56s'). 
1369?-1415,  Czech  reUgoous  reformer  Of  peasant 
origin,  he  was  born  at  Husinec,  Bohemia  (whence 
his  name).  He  studied  theology  at  the  Umv,  of 
Prague,  was  ordained  a  priest  c.1400,  and  in  1402 
was  appointed  preacher  in  the  Bethlehem  Chapel,  a 
foundation  dedicated  to  preaching  in  the  Czech 
language  He  early  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
writings  of  WTCUF,  and  though  he  did  not  fully 
espouse  Wyclif's  doctrine,  he  praised  it  and  op- 
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posed  its  condemnation  (1403)  by  the  Univ.  of 
Prague.  In  his  sermons  HUBS  attacked  the  abuses 
of  the  clergy,  thus  earning  the  hostility  of  many 
priests,  who  turned  the  archbishop  of  Prague 
against  him  HUBS,  however,  had  powerful  friends, 
notably  Queen  Sophia,  consort  of  Wenceslaus  IV 
(see  WENCEBLAUS,  emperor)  He  furthermore  rep- 
resented the  Czech  national  aspirations  in  conflict 
with  the  German  elements  in  Bohemia  In  1408 
the  archbishop  and  the  university  opposed  the 
king's  scheme  to  have  Bohemia  observe  neutrality 
between  the  rival  popes,  Gregory  XII  and  Benedict 
XIII  (Pedro  de  Luna)  Onlv  the  Czech  members 
of  the  university  supported  Wenceslaus,  who  as  a 
result  changed  (1409)  the  university  t  harter  by  the 
decree  of  Kutna  Hora,  giving  the  Czechs  a  predom- 
inant position,  he  made  11  use  rector  of  the  um- 
versit\  The  Bohemian  clergy  thus  were  split  into 
two  camps,  this  situation  was  not  helped  when,  in 
the  same  year,  the  Council  of  Pisa  deposed  both 
popes  and  chose  Alexander  V,  who  was  shortly 
succeeded  by  John  XXIII  (see  COBSA,  BALDAS- 
SAHRE)  With  papal  support,  the  archbishop)  for- 
bade preaching  in  the  Bethlehem  Chapel,  ordered 
the  binning  of  Wjclif's  books,  and  excommuni- 
cated (1410)  Huss  and  his  followers  Wemeslaus 
stood  by  HUBS  and  in  1411  brought  about  a  truce, 
but  the  fight  flared  up  again  in  1412,  when  HUBS 
openl>  denounced  the  bulls  of  John  XXIII  against 
King  Lancelot  of  Naples  and  pleached  against  the 
traffic  in  indulgences  The  pope  excommunicated 
HUBS,  who—  to  save  Prague  from  the  papal  inter- 
dict— retired  to  a  castle  near  Tabor  During  his 
two  >ears  of  exile  he  wrote  his  rhief  works  includ- 
ing the  De  ecdesia,  whi«  h  im  reasmglv  reflected  Wy- 
c  hf 's  nifluenc  e  At  the  invitation  of  Emperor  SIGIS- 
MUND,  who  granted  him  a  safe-conduct,  Huss  pre- 
sented himself  in  1414  at  the  Council  of  Constant o 
to  justify  his  views  The  toumil  refused  to  recog- 
nize his  safe-conduct,  and  Huss  wits  imprisoned  and 
tried  as  a  heretu  His  friend  Jt-ROMh  OF  PKVC.PE 
was  also  seized  and  put  on  trial  Huss  in  his  de- 
fense agreed  that  he  would  re<  ant  the  doc  trmes 
whi<  h  he  had  ac  tualU  professed,  but  steadfastly 
refused  to  recant  beliefs  whuh  he  itibisted  he  had 
never  held  and  of  which  he  felt  unjustK  accused 
(He  fenred  that  a  recantation  would  have  been  an 
admission  of  guilt  )  Nevertheless,  the  council  con- 
demned his  writings  as  heretical  and  sentenced 
Huss  to  lx>  burned  at  the  stake  Huss  remained  ad- 
mirably steadfast  to  the  end  Theie  is  a  legend  ac- 
cording to  whu  h  ho  ex<  liimed,  on  seeing  a  poor  old 
woman  adding  faggots  to  his  p^  re,  "Sancta  simpli- 
ci(aaf"  This,  however,  is  totullv  unsubstantiated 
See  HUSH'S  DC  mtVna  (Eng  tr  b\  1>  S  Sch.xff, 
1915)  arid  letters  (ed  by  W  B  Workman  and 
R  M  Pope,  1904),  H  B  Workman,  The  Age  of 
HUH  (Vol  II  of  The  Dawn  of  the  Kfformation, 
1902),  biographies  by  D  S  St  haff  (1915)  and 
Franz,  Graf  von  Lutzow  (2d  ed  ,  1921) 

Hussein   see  Htstw 

Husseim  (Anun  el  Husseini)  (hoosa'nS ,  amCn' £1) , 
1896?-,  Arab  polithal  leader,  cousin  of  King  Ab- 
dullah of  Jordan  and  King  Feisal  II  of  Iraq  He 
was  mveterately  opposed  to  the  creation  of  a 
Jewish  state  in  Palestine,  and,  suspected  of  com- 
plicity in  anti-Jewish  riots  in  Jerusalem  in  1920,  he 
fled  to  avoid  punishment  He  returned  under  an 
amnesty  and  was  appointed  Mt  FTI  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  British  in  1921  lot  his  role  in  provoking  vio- 
lent dissension  between  Aiabs  and  Jews  in  1937  he 
was  arrested  but  esc  aped  to  Lebanon  Thence,  just 
before  the  Second  World  War,  he  moved  on  to 
Iraq  After  the  abortive  pro-Axis  Iraqi  revolt  of 
1941  he  was  flown  to  Rome,  and  in  Berlin  he  broad- 
cast Nazi  propaganda  and  helped  recruit  Arab 
members  for  the  Germans  In  194b  the  mufti,  es- 
caping from  house  arrest  near  Paris,  arnved  in 
Egj  pt,  where  King  Farouk  gave  him  as>  lum  He 
is  listed  as  a  war  criminal  He  is  frequently  c  ailed 
Haj  Arnm  el  Husseim,  and  his  office  is  sometimes 
rendeied  grand  mufti  of  Jerusalem 

Husserl,  Edmund  (et'mdont  hdos'url),  1859-1938, 
German  philosopher  Husserl  applied  the  term 
phenomenology  to  his  s>  stem  of  philosoplu  and  de- 
veloped a  descriptive  study  of  consciousness  in  its 
relationship  to  objects  His  analysis  of  the  play  of 
sense  perception  between  the  subjective  ego  and 
the  reality  of  the  object  has  influenced  many 
philosophers  His  principal  work  was  Logische 
Untersuchungen  (1900-1901)  See  E  P  Welch, 
Philosophy  of  Edmund  Husserl  (1941) 

Hussites  (hus'Its),  followers  of  John  Huss  After  the 
burning  of  Huss  (1415)  and  of  JEROME  or  PRAGUE 
(1416),  the  Hussites  continued  as  a  powerful  group 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  They  drew  up  (1420)  the 
Four  Articles  of  Prague,  demanding  freedom  of 
preaching,  communion  in  both  kinds  Tor  la>men  as 
well  as  priests,  the  limitation  of  property  holding 
by  the  Church,  and  civil  punishment  of  mortal  sin, 
including  simony  Meanwhile  the  Hussite  Wars 
(see  separate  article)  had  begun,  and  in  their 
course  the  Hussite  movement  splintered  into  sev- 
eral groups  The  moderate  Utraquist  wing  obtained 
recognition  of  the  Compactata  (see  UTRAQUISTS) 
as  the  fundamental  religious  law  of  BOHEMIA  from 
1436  to  1567.  The  nobility  was  largely  reabsorbed 
by  the  Roman  Church,  while  many  other  Utra- 
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quists  were  fused  in  the  16th  cent,  with  the  Luther- 
an movement.  The  Majesiatsbnef or  Letter  of  Maj- 
esty (1609)  of  Emperor  Rudolf  II  granted  the 
Evangelicals,  as  the  Lutheran  Utraquists  were 
called,  official  recognition,  and  its  violation  was  the 
'  prelude  to  the  Thirty  Years  War.  Bohemia,  which 
was  overwhelmingly  Protestant  in  the  imd-16th 
cent ,  was  brought  back  into  the  Catholic  fold  both 
by  force  and  by  persuasion  However,  the  Evan- 
gelicals did  not  entirely  disappear,  nor  did  the 
other  major  communion,  the  MOR\VIAN  CHURCH, 
which  probably  stems  from  the  radic  al  wing  of  the 
Hussites,  the  TABORITES  In  1781  Emperor  Joseph 
II  by  his  Edut  of  Toleration  gave  recognition  to 
the  Lutheran  and  Calvmist  communions,  but  not 
to  the  native  Czech  Hussite  movement,  wliieh  con- 
tinued to  have  strong  roots  in  the  people  The 
Hussite  doctrine  remains  alive  among  several 
Protestant  groups  in  modern  Czechoslovakia,  and 
attempts  have  been  made  oven  among  the  ( 'athohc 
Czech  clergy  to  rehabilitate  Huss  See  tiantisek 
Palaeky,  Getchichte  Bdhmens  (5  vols  ,  1830-67), 
Ernest  Dems,  Etudes  d'histoire  boheme  (new  od  , 
1918) 

Hussite  Wars,  series  of  conflicts  in  the  15th  cent  , 
caused  bj  the  rise  of  the  Hussites  (see  separate 
article)  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  It  was  a  religious 
struggle  between  Hussites  and  Catholics,  a  national 
struggle  between  Czechs  and  Germans,  and  a  social 
struggle  On  the  death  (1419)  of  Wenceslaus  IV  of 
Bohemia  (see  WENC  &SLAUS,  emperor),  the  Huss- 
ites in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  took  up  arms  to  pre- 
vent his  brother— their  arc  heriemy ,  Emperor  SKHS- 
MUNIJ — from  entering  into  his  succession  John 
ZIZKA,  the  Hussite  leader,  expelled  Sigisnmnd  in 
1420  and  routed  him  again  at  Kutna  Hora  in  1422 
From  1419  to  1430  Bohemia  had  no  effective  king, 
although  a  Polish  prim  e,  Korv  but,  was  offered  the 
( rown  in  1421  and  nommalK  held  it  until  1427 
After  the  death  (1424)  of  Zizka  the  division  be- 
tween the  radical  and  the  moderate  parties  of  the 
Hu88itos--the  T  \BORITES  and  the  UTRAQIUSTS — 
widened  A  Taborite,  PROCOPIUS  THE  GREAT,  as- 
sumed the  sue  cession  of  Zizka  as  military  command- 
er of  the  Hussites  In  1425-20  a  Hussite  armj  in- 
vaded Silesia  and  Saxony,  and  m  1429  30  the 
united  Hussite  forces  penetrated  as  far  as  Fran- 
coma  Several  crusades  against  the  Hussites  were 
utterly  routed  bv  the  Czechs,  whose  nulitars  or- 
ganization and  tactu  s  were  much  superior  to  those 
of  their  opponents  Negotiations  with  the  Council 
of  Basel  began,  especially  through  the  Umv  of 
Prague,  and  in  1433  the  Czech  delegates  arrived  at 
Basel  (see  BASH-I  ,  COUNCIL  OF)  The  result  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  Compactata  (see  UTRAQUISTS), 
by  which  the  moderate  Hussites  were  taken  back 
into  the  Roman  Chun  h  The  Com  pat  tata  were  re- 
jected b\  the  Tabontes  Civil  war  now  broke  out 
between  the  Utraqmsts  and  the  Tabontes  (pre- 
doimnantlj  the  party  of  the  lower  classes)  At  the 
decisive  battle  of  Lipany  (1434)  the  Tabontes 
wore  routed,  and  Proc  opius  was  killed  At  a  counc  il 
meeting  (1436)  at  Jihlava  the  Compactata  were 
ratified  and  Sigisniund  was  recognized  as  king  of 
Bohemia  On  the  death  (1439)  of  Sigismund's  suc- 
tessor,  Albert  II,  the  Utraquist  leader  GKOIU,K  OF 
PODEUHAD  go\erned  Bohemia — first  in  the  name  of 
LAUISI  AI  s  V  and  from  1458  as  king  He  refused  to 
accept  the  papal  revocation  (1462)  of  the  Compac- 
tata and  was  declared  deposed  in  1466  A  new  war 
began  between  George  and  the  nobles,  and  in  1408 
MATTHIAS  CORWNUS  of  Hungary  attacked  Bo- 
hemia By  the  time  peace  was  made  (1478),  long 
after  George's  death,  the  religious  element  of  the 
wars  had  largely  disappeared  See  Franz,  Graf  von 
Lutzow,  The  Hussite  Wars  (1914) 

Husum  (hoo'zotun),  city  (pop  23,822),  Schloswig- 
Holstem,  N  Germany,  a  port  on  the  North  Sea 
Charteied  in  1603,  it  soon  became  a  prosperous 
commercial  city,  but  it  later  declined  Many  fine 
patrician  houses  remain  Husum  is  now  noted  as  a 
cattle  market  It  is  the  scene  of  many  of  Theodor 
Storm's  shoi  t  stones 

hutch   see  CHEST 

Hutcheson,  Ernest,  1871-,  Australian-American 
pianist,  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  Ap- 
pearances in  Germany,  Russia,  Australia,  and  the 
United  States  established  him  as  one  of  the  foremost 
concert  pianists  He  taught  (1900-1912)  at  the 
Peabody  Conservatory,  Baltimore,  and  was  (1911- 
44)  head  of  the  piano  department  of  the  Chautau- 
qua  Institution  In  1933  he  became  dean  of  the 
Juilhard  School  of  Music,  of  which  he  was  made 
president  in  1937,  becoming  president  emeritus  in 
1945  He  is  the  composer  of  concertos,  orchestral 
pieces,  and  piano  pieces  and  the  author  of  several 
books,  including  The  Literature  of  the  Piano  (1948) 

Hutcheson,  Francis,  1694-1746,  English  philoso- 
pher He  was  a  professor  at  the  Univ  of  Glasgow 
from  1729  until  his  death  His  reputation  rests  on 
four  essays  published  anonymously  while  he  was 
living  in  Dublin,  prior  to  his  college  teaching  Two 
of  them  were  included  in  An  Inquiry  into  the  Original 
of  Our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue  (1726)  and  two  in 
An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Conduct  of  the  Passions 
and  Affections,  with  Illustrations  on  the  Moral  Sense 
(1728)  Although  one  of  the  first  to  write  on  the 
subject  of  aesthetics,  he  was  primarily  known  in  the 
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field  of  ethics.  According  to  Hutcheson,  man  has 
many  senses,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
moral  sense  This  "benevolent  theory  of  morals," 
in  which  man  has  a  desire  to  do  good,  was  a  devel- 
opment of  Shaftesbury's  natural  affection  to 
benevolent  action  The  criterion  of  moral  action 
was  the  "greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  num- 
bers," an  anticipation  of  the  utilitarian  philoso- 
phers in  word  as  well  as  spirit  See  Hutcheson's 
System  of  Moral  Philosophy  (with  memoir  by  the 
Rev  William  Leechman,  1765) 

Hutchms,  Maude  Phelps  McVeigh,  American 
sculptor,  b  New  York  city  With  M  J  Adler  she 
wrote  I>Mgrammalics  (1932)  She  married  Robert 
Mavnarcl  Hutchins  in  1921,  they  were  divorced  m 
1948 

Hutchins,  Robert  Mavnard,  1899- ,  American  educa- 
tor, b  Brookl>n,  N.Y  ,  studied  at  Oberhn  College, 
grad  Yale,  1921  After  teaching  at  the  Lake 
Placid  (N  Y  )  School,  ho  became  secretary  of 
Yale  in  1923,  taught  in  the  Yale  Law  School  (1925- 
27),  and  served  as  dean  (1927-29)  With  M.  C 
Wintermtz,  dean  of  the  medical  school,  he  or- 

rized  the  Institute  of  Human  Relations  at  Yale 
1929  he  became  president  of  the  Univ  of  Chi 
cago,  where  he  reoigamzed  the  administrative  sys- 
tem and  put  into  effect  the  "Chicago  plan,"  i  e  ,  a 
four-year  junior  college  and  a  liberal  arts  university 
divorced  from  professional  schools  From  1945  his 
title  was  chancellor  of  the  university  An  enthusi- 
ast for  adult  education,  he  received  in  1946  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  to  promote  the  "great  books"  pro- 
gram His  books  include  The  Higher  Learning  in 
America  (1936)  and  Education  for  Freedom  (1943) 

Hutchins,  Thomas,  1730-89,  American  frontiers- 
man, surveyor,  and  geographer,  b  Monmouth  co  , 
N  ]  He  took  part  in  the  French  and  Indian  War 
and  gained  a  reputation  for  his  engineering  ability 
through  planning  Fort  Pitt  and  other  works  His 
journals  of  military  expeditions  m  the  Western 
country  are  valuable  historical  sources  A  captain 
in  the  British  army  and  in  London  at  the  opening 
of  the  Revolution,  Hutchins  refused  to  bear  arms 
against  America  and  was  imprisoned,  charged  with 
high  treason  Released  in  1780,  ho  escaped  to 
France  and  ultimately  to  Charleston,  S  C  „  where 
he  joined  the  patriot  forces  In  July,  1781,  he  be- 
came geographer  to  the  United  States  In  1785  he 
assumed  charge  of  the  survey  of  the  Northwest 
Territory 

Hutchins,  William  James,  1871-,  American  educa- 
tor and  clergyman,  b  Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  grad  Yale, 
1892,  and  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1896  He 
was  pastor  of  Bedford  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn  (1896-1907),  professor  of  homiletics  at 
Oberhn  (1907-20),  and  from  1920  until  he  retired 
in  1939  president  of  Berea  College  Robert  May- 
nard  Hutchms  is  his  son 

Hutchinson,  Anne,  c  1691-lb43,  religious  leader  in 
New  England,  b  Lincolnshire,  England  She  emi- 
grated (1634)  with  her  husband  and  family  to 
Massachusetts  Bay, where  her  brilliant  mind  and  her 
kindness  won  admiration  and  a  following  The  in- 
formal discussions  at  her  home  gave  scope  to  Pun- 
tan  intellects,  but  her  espousal  of  the  covenant  of 
grace  as  opposed  to  the  covenant  of  works  (i  o  ,  she 
tended  to  believe  that  faith  alone  was  necessary  to 
salvation)  caused  John  COTTON,  John  WINTHROP, 
and  other  former  friends  to  view  her  as  an  antino- 
mian  heietic  She  defied  them,  was  tried  by  the 
General  Court,  and  was  sentenced  (1637)  to  banish- 
ment for  "tiaducmg  the  ministers  "  Several  of  her 
followers  -  including  William  COPDINGTON,  John 
Wheelwright,  John  Underbill ,  and  John  Clarke-also 
left  Massachusetts  Ba>  Her  life  continued  stormy 
After  helping  Toddington  to  found  the  present 
Portsmouth,  R  I  ,  she  quarreled  with  him  and,  with 
Samuel  Gorton,  ousted  (1639)  him  After  Codding- 
ton's  return  to  power,  she  moved  (1642)  to  Long 
Island  and  then  to  what  is  now  Pelham  Bay  Park 
in  New  York  city  There  she  and  all  the  other 
membeis  of  her  family  but  one  were  killed  by  In- 
dians See  Winifred  K  Rugg,  Unafraid  (1930), 
H  P  Bolton.  A  Woman  Misunderstood  (1931) 

Hutchinson,  Thomas,  1711-80,  colonial  governor  of 
Ma-ssachusetts  (1771  74)  and  historian,  b  Boston, 
grad  Haivard,  1727  A  descendant  of  Anne 
Hutchmson,  he  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  promi- 
nence, of  learning,  and  of  notable  integrity  He  en- 
tered public  life  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
General  Court  in  1737  When  the  cost  of  the 
Louisburg  campaign  was  repaid  to  Massachusetts, 
he  proposed  (1748)  that  the  monej  be  used  to  re- 
deem the  colony's  depreciated  currency  The  plan, 
which  was  successful  in  stimulating  trade  later, 
caused  Hutchinson  to  lose  the  election  in  1749  and 
aligned  him  with  the  conservatives  He  was  a 
member  of  the  governor's  council  (1749-66),  a 
delegate  to  the  Albany  Congress  (1764),  and  lieu- 
tenant governor  (1758-71)  When  he  was  ap- 
pointed ro>al  governor  in  1771,  Hutchinson  was 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  colony,  but 
he  had  bitter  political  enemies  among  the  radicals, 
notably  Samuel  Adams  and  the  family  of  James 
Otis  Though  he  considered  the  STAMP  ACT  and 
other  government  measures  unwise,  he  had  favored 
strict  enforcement,  and  his  unpopularity  caused  a 
mob  to  sack  and  burn  his  mansion  in  1765.  His  un- 
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HUTCHINSON,  WOODS 


popularity  increased  af ter  he  was  governor,  and  he     to  live  and  for  atime  wrote  scenarios  in  Hollywood 
favored  strenuous  measure*  against  the  growing     The  no ve\  Eydai»  in  Ga»a  (1936)  displayed  lua  shift 


discontent  These  views  were  exposed  when  letters 
he  had  written  to  English  friends  were  made  public 
In  1774  he  refused  to  let  the  tea-laden  ships  clear 
Boston  Harbor  and  thus  brought  on  the  BOSTON 
TEA  PARTY  As  tension  grew  worse  he  was  re- 
placed as  governor  bv  (Jen  Thomas  Gage  and 


to  mysticism  and  his  bitterness,  as  do  his  later  ones, 
including  »4  pa  and  Essence  (1948).  He  has  also 
written  essays,  several  biographies,  and  travel 
books  On  the  verge  of  blindness  since  he  was  17, 
he  paid  tribute  to  a  method  of  improving  his  vision 
in  The  Art  of  Seeing  (1942) 


moved  to  England.    Ho  was  the  author  of  an  ac-   Huxley,  Julian  Sorell,  1887-,  English  biologist  and 
curate,  acholarh  ,  and  useful  book,  The  History  of     writer,  educ  ated  at  Oxford;  son  of  Leonard  Huxley 

••     -  -  -  ~  -       -        He  taught  at  the  Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Texas 

' 


the  Colony  ami  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  (i 
vols,  17i>4  -1828.  modem  ed  bv  L  8  Mayo,  1936) 
See  his  diary  and  lettc-is  (ed  bv  P  O  Hutchinson, 
1883-86),  biography  bv  J  K  Hosmer  (1896) 

Hutchinson,  Woods,  1862-1931),  American  physi- 
cian, b  England,  MD  Umv  of  Michigan,  1&4 
As  writer  and  Ie<  tui  er  he  did  much  to  popularize 
and  win  support  lor  preventive  medicine  and  public 
health  work 

Hutchinson  1  City  (pop  30,013),  eo  seat  of  Reno 
co  ,  S  central  Kansas,  on  tho  Aikansas  and  NW  of 
Wichita,  laid  out  1871,  me  1872  It  is  a  railroad, 
shipping,  trading,  and  manufacturing  center  of  a 
wheat-growing  region  Quantities  of  salt  are  taken 
from  great  salt  beds  several  hundred  feet  below  the 
surface  Rich  oil  and  natural-gas  wells  are  near  by 
Tho  city  is  the  site  of  the  state  fair  The  state 
reformatory  is  here  Floods  in  1929  and  1941 
caused  much  damage  m  and  about  the  city  1  City 
(pop  3,887),  central  Minn  ,  W  of  Minneapolis,  11 


(1912-16),  at  Oxford  (1919-25),  and  at  King's  Col- 
lege, London  (1925-35)  During  these  years  and 
subsequently,  when  secretary  (1935-42)  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London,  he  carried  other 
responsibilities — he  was  president  of  the  National 
Union  of  Scientific  Workers  (1926-29),  biology 
editor  for  the  14th  edition  of  The  Encyclopaedia 
Bntannica,  and  technical  editor  of  a  number  of 
educational  film  enterprises  From  1946-48  he 
served  as  director  general  of  tho  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific-,  and  Cultural  Organization 
A  gifted  exponent  of  sc  lence,  he  wrote  Animal  Biol- 
ogy (with  J  B  S  Haldanr,  1927),  totentiftc  Re- 
search and  Social  Needs  (1934),  We  Europeans 
(with  A  C  Haddon,  1936),  The  Living  Thoughts  of 
-  the  Modern  World  (1947). 


Darwin  (1939),  Man  in 

and  Heredity,  Bast  and  West  (1949)    He  alao  edited 

T    H    Huxley's  Diary  of  the    Voyage  of  H  M  S 

„.„„   - >_r Rattlesnake  ( 1935)  and  The  New  Systematic*  (1940) 

a  dairy  and  grain  region,  founded  1855  by  the  Huxley,  Leonard,  1860-1933,  English  author  and 
Hutchmson  family  troupe  of  itinerant  singers  from  editor,  son  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley.  He  edited 
Connecticut,  me  1881  Part  of  the  village  was  "  "--•»"  •  «  -  ' 

burned  in  the  Sioux  outbreak  of  1862,  and  Little 
Crow,  Sioux  leader,  was  killed  near  hero 
Hutten,  Ulrich  von   (ool'rlkh  fan  hoo'tun),    1488- 


the  Cornhill  Magazine,  wrote  biographies  of  hi" 
father  (1900)  and  of  Charles  Darwin  (1921),  and 
edited  collections  of  letters  by  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle 

„   .„    ,__ (1924)   and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  (1929) 

1523,   German   humanist,  poet,  and  political  re-      Anniversaries  and  Other  Poems  (1920)  IB  his  only 


former,    an    outstanding   figure   of   the   German      volume  of  poetrv 

Renaissance     His  writings  in  brilliant  Latin  and,    Huxley,  Thomas  Henry,  1825-95,  English  biologist, 


later,  in  powerful  German  exerted  considerable  in- 
fluence He  was  crowned  poet  by  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian I  in  1517  In  1519  he  joined  with  Franz  von 
SICK  i  NO  kN  and  supported  Luther  Hut  ten '8  long- 
ing for  reform  of  the  empire — by  strengthening  the 
power  of  the  emperor,  the  lesser  nobility,  and  the 
peasants  at  the  expense  of  the  princes  and  clergy- 
was  frustrated  by  feirkingen's  defeat  in  1522  and 
by  his  own  death  after  finding  refuge  with  Zwingli 
See  biography  by  D  F  Strauss  (Eng  tr  .  1874) 

Huttensche  Community  (hootcVrlshu),  known  also 
as  Hutterian  Brethren  (hater 'Sun),  a  body  of 
Christians  practicing  strict  communism  based  on 
religious  principles  The  brethren  are  descendants 
of  those  Moravian  Analiaptists  who  were  followers 
of  Jacob  Hutter,  a  minister  from  tho  Tyrol,  who 
was  burned  at  the  stake  in  153b  In  the  17th  cent 
there  were  a  number  of  Huttensche  brotherhoods 
in  Moravia  Persecution  drove  them  eastward  to 
eventual  settlement  in  Russia  In  1874,  in  com- 
pany with  Russian  Mennonites,  a  group  emigrated 
to  the  United  States,  settling  near  Tabor,  S  Dak 
Other  groups  followed  Their  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples, aside  from  their  practice  of  common  owner- 
ship, are  in  accord  with  those  of  Mennonites  in 
general  There  are  six  colonies  m  South  Dakota 
and  others  in  Canada  and  South  America 
John  Horsch,  The  Hutterian  Brfthren  (1931) 

Huttig,  lumber  town  (pop  1,379),  S  Ark  ,  near  the 
Ouachita  river  at  the  La  border,  me  1904 

Button.  James,  1726-97,  Scottish  geologist  Turning 
early  from  the  atudj  of  chemistry  and  medicine  to 
geology,  he  formulated  theories  of  the  origin  of  the 
earth  and  of  atmospheric  changes  (see  UNIIORM- 
ISM)  They  were  often  viewed  skeptically,  but 
proved  to  be  sound  and  paved  the  way  to  modern 
geological  science  He  concluded  that  the  earth's 
history  must  be  explained  by  observing  the  forces 
now  at  work  within  it  He  wrote  Dissertations  upon 
the  Philosophy  of  Light,  Heat,  and  Fire  (1792)  and 


grad  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  1845  While  on 
H  M  S  Rattlesnake's  crui.se  to  the  Pacific  inlands  as 
assistant  surgeon  (1846-50)  he  collected  forms  of 
marine  life  and  classified  them  on  a  basis  hitherto 
unused  Reports  of  his  work  wore  published  (1849) 
m  the  Royal  Society's  Philosophical  Transactions 
Huxley  became  an  exponent  of  Darwinism,  al- 
though he  ac  cepted  it  with  some  reservations  His 
scientific  work  and  popular  lecturing  gave  way  to 
public  duty  as  he  served  on  10  royal  commissions 
(1862-84)  Among  his  works  are  On  Races,  Species, 
and  Their  Origin  (1860),  Evidences  as  to  Man's 
Place  in  Nature  (1863),  Elements  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  (1864),  Elementary  Physiology  (1866), 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrated  Animals  (1871),  Anatomy 
of  Invertebrated  Animals  (1877),  Evolution  and 
Ethics  (1893),  Collated  Easaus  (9  vols  ,  1894),  and 
Scientific  Memoirs  (4  vols  ,  1898-1901)  See 
biographies  by  Leonard  Huxley,  his  son  (1900), 
Houston  Peterson  (1932),  C  E  Ayres  (1932),  and 
E  W  McBnde  (19J4) 

Huy  (He'),  town  (pop  13,064).  Liege  prov  ,  Bel- 
gium, on  the  Mouse  river  midway  between  Liege 
and  Natnur  It  has  varied  industries  Below  the 
citadel,  which  dominates  the  town,  is  a  fine  Gothic 

abbatial  church 

See  Huygens,  Christiaan  (krfe'tyan  hoi 'guns),  1629-95, 
Dutch  mathematician  and  physicist,  son  of  Con- 
stantijn  Huygens  He  improved  telescopic  lenses 
and  discovered  (1655)  a  satellite  of  Saturn  and  the 
rings  of  Saturn  These  discoveries  were  described 
in  his  SysUma  Saturnium  (1659)  He  was  the  first 
to  use  the  pendulum  in  clocks  He  developed  a 
wave  theory  of  light  opposed  to  the  corpuscular 
theory  of  Newton  and  formulated  Huygens's  prin- 
ciple, which  holds  that,  concerning  Light  waves, 
every  point  on  a  wave  front  is  itself  a  source  of  new 
waves  His  chief  work  is  Horologium  oscillatonum 
(1673)  See  A  E  Bell.  Christian  Huygens  and  the 
Development  of  Science  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 


An   Investigation  of  the    Principle  of   Knowledge      (1947) 

(17»4).    His  great  work  was  Theory  of  the  Earth  (2   Huygens,    Constantijn    (konstuntm'),    1596-1687, 


vols,    1795,    MS   fragment   for   Vol     III   ed    by 

Archibald  Geikie,  1894),  it  was  simplified  by  John 

Playfair  as  Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory  of 

the  Earth  (1802). 
Button,  Laurence,  1843-1904,  American  essayist, 

editor,  and  dramatic  critic,  b  New  York  city    He 

was  critic  for  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  and 

literary  editor   (1886-98)   of  Harper's  Magatine 

Author  of  a  number  of  books  on  the  great  cities  of 

the  world,  he  also  edited  and  wrote  biographies  of 

actors  and  actresses     His  works  include  From  the 

Books  of  Laurence  Hutton  (1892),  Memoirs  of  Edwin     „ „. 

Booth  (1893),  and  his  reminiscences  of  his  youth,      ematician  Christiaan  Huygens 

A  Boy  I  Knew  (189H)  Huygens'i  principle,  see  HUYOBNS,  CHRISTIAAN. 

Huxley,  Aldous  Leonard,  1894- ,  English  author,   Huysmans,  Cornells  (kfir'nalfe  hou'mane).  1648- 

son  of  Leonard  Huxley    His  first  books,  beginning      1727,  Flemish  painter  of  landscapes  and  religious 

with  The  Burning  Wheel  (1916),  were  symbolist     subjects     Mo«t  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Mechlin. 


Dutch  poet,  b  The  Hague  From  1625  he  was 
secretary  to  the  stadholder  there  His  poems, 
descriptive  and  satirical,  are  highly  esteemed;  he 
wrote  also  a  broad  fai  ce  He  wrote  verse  m  French, 
Italian,  and  Latin  as  well  as  in  Dutch  Huygens 
was  an  accomplished  musician  and  composed  many 
airs  for  strings  Elegant  as  he  was  versatile,  he 
lived  as  an  aristocrat  and  bore  the  title  Heer  van 
Zuylichem  His  acquaintance  with  contemporary 
scholars  was  wide,  and  he  included  Descartes, 
Corneille,  and  Jean  Louis  Guez  de  Balzac  among 
his  correspondents  He  was  the  father  of  the  math- 


poetry,  but  his  notable  early  work  was  in  his  novels, 
brittle,  skeptical,  satirical  discussions  of  contem- 
porary English  society— Cromt  Yellow  (1921), 
Antic  Hay  (1923);  Those  Barren  Leave*  (1025) 


He  is  best  known  for  his  grandiose  and  colorful 
landscapes,  which  show  the  influence  of  Nicolas 
Poussm  His  fine  Woodland  with.  Chateau  (National 
Gall ,  London)  IB  characteristic.  His  works  are  to 


firu,t&   iiwy    \iaf,or,    t  nvao   aitrrcrt,  jveuvea    \*«7«u;.  v*nu  ,  JLAHUIUII;  IB  uuttrouteriBtiu.    nin  wurtuj  ore  vo 

Point  Counter  Point  (1928),  his  most  widely  read  be  seen  in  many  important  European  galleries.  The 

novel,  and  Brave  New  World  (1932).   His  short  Metropolitan  Museum  haa  two    His  brother  and 

stones  m  Limbo  (1920),  Mortal  Coilt  (1922).  and  pupil,   Jan   Baptist  Huywnang    (van'   bap'tfet), 

other  volumes^were  similar    He  was  a  fnend  and  1654-1716.  was  alao  a  good  landscape  painter.  Ex- 


disciple  of  D.  H  Lawrence,  whose  letters  he  edited 
m  1933    In  the  10300  he  came.to  the  United  States 


-_  . 

amples  of  his  few  surviving  works  are  in  the  gal- 
leries of  Brussels  and  Dijon. 


Huytmans,  Jacob  (yft'kop),  0,1683-1606,  Flemish 
portrait  painter.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II  he  set- 
tled in  England,  where  he  became  one  of  the  fash- 
ionable painters  of  the  court.  His  chief  portraits 
are  those  of  Iiaak  Walton  and  Cathenne  of  Bra- 
gan«a  (both*  National  Gall,,  London)  and  Lady 
Byron  (Hampton  Court) 

Huyamana,  Jan  Baptist  see  HUYSMANB,  CORNBLIH. 
Huysmans,  Joriz  Karl  (shores'  karl'  uesmfts'),  1848- 
1907,  French  novelist  of  Dutch  family  Ho  was  at 
first  a  disciple  of  ZOLA;  typical  of  his  early,  natu- 
ralistic novels  is  Marthe  (1876)  Huysmans  was 
emotional  and  originally  given  to  pessimism,  even- 
tually, after  groat  mental  trouble,  he  became  a 
Roman  Catholic  The  hero  of  his  novel  A  rebours 
(1884,  Eng  tr  ,  Against  the  Grain,  1022)  is  a  self- 
portrait,  his  later  novels  are  religious  but  colored 
by  the  author's  unstable  emotional  nature.  HIH 
novels  are  dull,  but  there  are  frequent  pages  of 
beautiful  prose,  such  is  the  description  of  Chartres 
in  La  CatMdrale  (1898,  Eng  tr  ,  1898) 
Huysum,  Jan  van  (yan'  van  hoi'ad&m),  1682-1749, 
Dutch  painter  of  still  life  and  landscapes.  Uis 
father  was  Justus  van  Huysum  (yd&s'toos)  (1659- 
1716),  a  successful  landscape  and  genre  painter  of 
Amsterdam  Jan's  earlier  works  are  classical  land- 
scapes, conectly  drawn  and  neatly  finished  He  is 
best  known  for  the  flower  and  fruit  pieces,  in  oil 
and  in  water  colors,  to  which  he  devoted  his  later 
years  These  are  distinguished  for  their  brilliant 
light  and  shade  effects,  delicacy  of  coloring,  and 
minute  and  exquisite  finish  They  are  to  bo  found 
m  most  of  the  loading  European  galleries,  notably 
in  the  Louvre  and  in  the  galleries  of  Amsterdam 
and  Vienna 

Huz,  nephew  of  Abraham    Gen  22.21 
Hvar   (khvar),   Gr     Pharos   (ftt'rds),    Hal     Lenna 
(la'zenrt),  island,  area  120  sq   mi ,  Yugoslavia,  in 
the  Adriatic,  off  the  Dalmatian  coast  and  S  of 
Split     Farming  and  fishing  are  the  chief  occupa- 
tions. The  chief  town,  also  named  Hvar,  has  a 
12th-century    Byzantine   cathedral    and    a    16th- 
century  Venetian  fort 
Hven,  Sweden   see  VBN 

Hwai  (hwl),  Mandann  Hum,  river,  c  370  mi   long, 
rising  m  S  Honati  prov  ,  China     It  flows  W  across 
Anhwei   prov    to  Hungtze   Lake     The  Hwai  is 
navigable  in  pait  of  its  course 
Hwaining  (hwl'nlng'),   Mandarin  H  winning,  city 
and  county  (pop  663,088),  S  Anhwei  prov  ,  China 
The  city  is  a  port  on  tho  Yangtze  nvei     It  was 
formerly  called  \nking 
Hwang   see  YELLOW  RIVER 
Hwang-hai-  see  YELLOW  SK\ 
Hwangpoo,  China  see  WHANUPOO 
Hyacinth    (hl'ushith)*  in   Greek    myth,    beautiful 
youth  loved  by  \pollo     He  was  killed  ace  identally 
by  a  discus  thrown  by  tho  god,  according  to  one 
story  Zephyr,  jealous,  blew  tho  discus  to  kill  Hvft- 
c  irith   A  flower  named  for  him  sprang  up  from  his 
blood  (see  H\  \CINTH)    According  to  some,  he  was 
a  god  of  vegetation 

hyacinth,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Hyacinihus,  bulbous 
heibsof  the  lily  family  native  to  the  Mediterranean 
region  and  South  Afnca  The  common  or  Dutch 
hyacinth  of  house  and  garden  culture  became  so 
popular  in  the  18th  cent  that  2,000  kinds  were  said 
to  be  in  cultivation  in  Holland — the  chief  com- 
mercial producer  This  hyacinth  has  a  single  dense 
spike  of  fragrant  flowers  m  one  of  several  colors, 
quite  hardy  and  spring  blooming  outdoors,  it  is 
also  forced,  sometimes  in  water,  for  winter  bloom 
indoors  A  variety  of  this  is  the  less  hardy  Roman 
hyacinth  with  several  smaller  spikes  of  usually 
white  scattered  floweis  The  flower  of  the  Greek 
youth  HYACINTH  has  been  identified  with  a  number 
of  plants  (e.g ,  iris)  not  the  true  hyacinth.  Also 
called  hyacinth  are  the  GRAPE  HYACINTH  and 
certain  species  of  CAMASS  and  SQUILL 
hyacinth  or  jacinth  (ja'smth),  terms  commonly  ap- 
plied to  a  variety  of  cinnamon-brown  GARNET 
(hossomte),  but  more  coirectly  restricted  to  red, 
yellow,  and  brown  zircon 
Hyacinthe,  P«re:  see  LOYSON,  CHARLES 
Hyadez  (hl'udez),  in  Greek  mythology,  ram 
nymphs,  daughters  of  Atlas  and  Aethra.  They 
cared  for  the  infant  Dionysus  They  were  changed 
into  stars 

Hyadet,  m  astronomy,  one  of  two  noted  open  star 
clusters  (the  other  being  the  Pleiades)  in  the  con- 
stellation Taurus  The  stars  in  the  Hyades  appear 
to  be  more  widely  separated  than  those  in  the 
Pleiades,  and  its  distance  from  the  earth  is  about 
130  light  years  It  contains  a  number  of  double 
stars 

Hyanniz  (hlanls),  resort  village  (pop.  3,392)  m 
Barnatable  town,  8E  Mass..  on  the  south  shore  of 
Cape  Cod  The  Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy 
is  here 

Hyatt,  Alpheus  (hl'ut),  1839-1902,  American  zool- 
ogist, b  Washington,  D.C.,  grad.  Harvard,  1862 
He  served  as  captain  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment 
in  the  Civil  War  and  from  1870  was  connected  with 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  first  ae  cus- 
todian and  later  as  curator  He  also  taught 
•oology  and  paleontology  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  TechnologyU870-88)  and  at  Boston 
Umv  (1877-1902).  At  the  Harvard  Museum  of 
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Comparative  Zoology  he  built  up  a  remarkable  col- 
lection of  fossil  cephalopoda,  and  hia  discoveries 
contributed  to  knowledge  of  their  evolution.  He 
wrote  extensively  on  the  cephalopoda,  spongea,  and 
other  subjects.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  American 
Naturalist  and  helped  to  establish  the  marine 
biological  laboratory  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 
Hyatt  ,iAnna  Vaughn,  1876-,  American  sculptor,  b. 
Cambridge,  Mass,  studied  at  the  Art  Students 
League.  She  la  especially  distinguished  in  animal 
sculpture,  e  g..  Jaguar,  Reaching  Panther,  and 
Fighting  Elephants,  the  last  in  Pittsburgh  Of  the 
equestrian  statue,  Joan  of  Arc  (Riverside  Drive, 
New  York),  there  are  replicas  in  Blow,  France, 
Gloucester,  Mass ,  and  Sari  Francisco;  of  El  Cid 
Competitor  (Museum  of  the  Hispanic  Society,  New 
York),  a  replica  is  in  Seville,  Spain  Her  relief  St 
Joan  of  Arc  is  in  the  Cathedral  of  St  John  the 
Divine,  New  York  In  1923  she  married  Archer  M 
Huntmgton 

Hyatt,  John  Wesley,  1837-1920,  American  inventor, 
b  Starkey,  NY  He  la  known  especially  for  his 
development  of  CELLULOID,  with  his  brothers,  he 
began  its  manufacture  in  1872  Also  of  importance 
was  the  invention  of  the  Hyatt  filter,  a  means  of 
chemically  purifying  water  while  it  is  in  motion 
He  invented  a  widely  used  type  of  roller  bearing, 
a  sugar-cane  mill  superior  to  any  previously  used, 
a  sewing  machine  for  making  machine  belting,  a 
substitute  for  ivory  in  the  manufacture  of  billiard 
balls  and  other  articles,  and  other  devices  and  for- 
mulas 

Hyattsville,  town  (pop  0,576),  W  central  Md  ,  NE 
of  Washington,  D  C  ,  me  1880  It  is  a  commuters' 
town,  with  some  banking  and  trading 
Hybla  (hl'blu),  am  lent  town  of  Sicily,  on  the  south- 
ern slope  of  Mt  Etna  It  is  possibly  the  modern 
Paterno  Another  Hybla,  or  Hybla  Heraea,  was  in 
S  Su-ily 

hybrid  (hl'brld),  term  applied  by  plant  and  animal 
breeders  to  the  offspring  produced  as  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  two  different  species  or  genera  and 
used  by  geneticists  to  refer  to  the  offspring  of  two 
parents  differing  in  any  genetic  character  Exam- 
ples of  hybrids  among  animals  are  the  MULE  and 
<ertam  beef  cattle  Among  plants  hybridization  is 
often  used  to  insure  greater  vigor,  hybrid  corn  and 
hybrid  barley  are  notable  examples  This  IH  ac- 
complished by  crossing  two  inbred  strains,  the  re- 
sulting first  generation  shows  greatly  increased 
vigor  and  a  better  yield  Hy  brid  vigor  is  observed 
also  in  certain  hybrid  animal*  In  genetic  studies 
offspring  that  are  hybrid  in  regard  to  a  certaui 
character  are  produced  by  crossing  two  parents 
differing  from  each  other  in  thnt  character  An  il- 
lustration is  m  the  cross-pollination  of  garden  peas 
differing  in  the  character  of  height  If  one  parent  is 
a  pure  tall  variety,  i  e  ,  ha-s  in  its  chromosomes*  only 
gonea  for  talluess  (represented  bv  two  capital  T's, 
01  TT),  and  the  other  parent  is  a  pure  short  vari- 
ety, i  e  ,  has  only  genes  for  shortness  (represented 
by  small  t's,  or  tt) ,  all  of  the  first  generation  will  be 
tall  These  first-generation  offspring  are  all  said  to 
be  h>  bi  ids  because  (as  a  result  of  the  only  possible 
gene  combinations  that  con  occur  when  the  six 
•  ells  unite)  their  chromosomes  each  contain  one 
gene  for  tall  nests  and  one  for  shortness,  i  e  ,  their 
genotype  in  regard  to  height  it.  Tt  The  character 
that  appears  in  the  hybrid  IB  called  the  dominant 
character,  and  the  one  that  u>  hidden  or  masked  by 
the  dominant  is  the  recessive  charac  ter  In  the 
succeeding  generations  the  contrasting  characters 
sort  out  and  appear  in  the  offspring  in  ratios  pre- 
dictable according  to  Mendehau  laws  of  heredity. 
Hydaspes:  see  JHKLUM 

Hyde,  Arthur  Mastick  (hid),  1877-1947,  U  S  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  (1929-33),  b.  Princeton,  Mo  , 
grad  Umv  of  Michigan,  1899,  and  State  Umv  of 
Iowa  law  school,  1900  A  lawyer  and  politician  in 
Missouri,  he  served  (1921-25)  as  governor  of  the 
state  In  Herbert  Hoover's  cabinet,  he  gave  aid  to 
drought-stricken  farmers  and  tried  to  solve  the 
farm  problem  by  urging  reduction  of  acreage  given 
to  wheat  and  cotton 

Hyde,  Douglas,  1860-1949,  Irish  scholar  Largely 
responsible  for  the  revival  of  the  Irish  language  and 
literature  by  his  foundation  of  the  Gaelic  League  in 
1893,  be  was  Ireland's  first  president  (1938-45)  He 
goes  by  hia  Gaelic  name,  An  Craoiblun  Aoibhimi, 
and  IB  the  author  of  many  works,  including  a  Liter- 
ary History  of  Ireland  (1899)  and  Love  Songt  of  Con- 
nacht  (1894)  See  biography  of  Hyde  by  Diarmid 
Coffey  (1938) 
Hyde,  Edward*  see  CLARENDON,  EDWARD  HYDE, 

Hyde,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop.  32,075,  1943 
estimated  pop.  32,313),  Cheshue,  England,  E  of 
Manchester  and  NNE  of  Stockport  It  haa  cotton 
and  machine  factories  and  iron  foundries 

Hyde  Park.  1  Town  (pop  4,056),  Dutchess  co.,  E 
N.Y..  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  and  N  of 
Poughkeepaie,  settled  o  1740.  The  Franklin  D 
Rooeevelt  Library  here  (1941)  contains  historical 
material  dating  from  1910  to  Roosevelt's  death  m 
1045.  In  1940  the  Vanderbilt  Mansion  and  m  1944 
the  birthplace  and  home  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
were  made  national  historic  sites  «  Town  (pop 
1,178).  oo.  Mat  of  Lamoille  co.,  N  Vt ,  N  of  Water- 


bury;  granted  1780,  settled  1787.  North  Hyde 
Park  village  is  a  woodworking  center.  The  county 
fairground*  are  m  the  town 

Hyde  Park,  363  acres,  in  W  London.  Once  the 
manor  of  Hyde,  a  part  of  the  old  Westminster  Ab- 
bey property,  it  was  under  Henry  VIII  a  deer  park, 
races  were  held  there  at  the  time  of  the  Stuarts 
The  duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun  fought 
their  fatal  duel  in  Hyde  Park.  In  1733  Queen 
Caroline  had  the  artificial  lake,  the  Serpentine, 
constt  ucted  from  the  Westbourne  river  In  modern 
times  distinctive  featuies  of  the  park  are  the 
Marble  Arch,  the  meeting  place  of  soapbox  ora- 
tors, Rotten  Row,  the  famous  bridle  path,  and  the 
Albert  Memorial  The  first  great  international 
exhibition  was  held  m  Hyde  Park  in  1851 

Hyderabad  (hl'durub&d"),  state  (82,313  sq  mi  , 
pop  16,338,534),  cential  India  It  is  almost  en- 
tirely within  the  Deccan  plateau  The  moisture- 
retaining  soil  of  the  nor  th  supports  abundant  crops 
of  cotton  and  nee,  while  the  heavily  irrigated 
southern  area  chiefly  produces  maize  Cotton 
spinning  and  weaving  and  food  processing  are  the 
principal  induutnea  Large  deposits  of  coal  and 
iron  oie  impoitant  mineral  resources  The  state's 
roil  net  19  inadequate,  but  the  rood  system  is  good 
The  monuments  of  AJANTA  and  ELLORA  are  the 
chief  relics  of  Hyderabad's  ancient  Hindu  civiliza- 
tion The  Mohammedan  Mogul  empire  conquered 
Hyderabad  m  the  late  17th  cent  In  1724  the  vice- 
roy, Asaf  Jah,  founder  of  the  present  Mohammedan 
royal  line,  achieved  independence  The  loyalty  of 
the  later  Nizams  (rulers)  to  Gieat  Britain  was 
several  times  rewarded  by  gifts  of  territory  In 
1903  Bet  at.  then  the  northernmost  section  of  the 
state,  was  joined  to  Central  Provs  and  Berar, 
now  MADHYA  PKADMJH  When  India  was  pai  titioned 
(1947),  the  predominantly  Hindu  state  had  scarce- 
ly any  democratic  institutions  The  Nizam,  who 
had  wished  independence  or  affiliation  with  Paki- 
stan, agreed  (1948),  after  invasion  and  occupation 
by  Indian  troops,  to  hold  a  plebiscite  on  the  state's 
futuie  and  to  renounce  nearly  all  the  vast  estate 
which  reputedly  had  made  him  one  of  the  richebt 
men  m  the  woild  Hyderabad,  city  (pop  739,159), 
the  capital,  was  founded  m  1589  as  the  capital  of 
the  Golconda  kingdom  The  Char  Mmar  [Uidu,- 
four  mmaiets]  (1591)  and  the  Old  Bridge  (1593) 
are  the  finest  ancient  structures  The  Nizam's 
palace,  south  of  the  city,  is  in  an  eclectic  Euiopean 
style  The  hub  of  the  state's  road  and  lail  net, 
Hyderabad  is  a  majoi  commercial  center  Textiles 
and  tobacco  products  are  important  manufactures 

Hyderabad,  city  (pop  127,521),  central  Smd  prov  , 
Pakistan,  founded  1768  Its  embroideries  and 
cutlery  are  noted  In  1950  it  succeeded  Karachi 
as  the  provincial  capital 

Hyder  Ah  or  Haidar  All  (both  hl'dur  a'le),  d  1782, 
Indian  maharaja  He  was  illiterate  and  of  Moslem 
peasant  stock,  but  his  bravery  and  skill  as  a  mili- 
tary commander  in  the  service  of  the  Hindu  state  of 
Mysore  advanced  him  rapidly  By  1761  he  had 
seized  complete  control  of  the  state  and  in  176b 
made  himself  maharaja  He  fought  with  the 
Mahratta  states  and  with  Hyderabad  and  enlarged 
his  territory  He  generally  sided  with  France  in  its 
wars  against  Great  Britain  for  the  control  of  S 
central  India  He  won  great  victories  over  the 
British  in  1769,  but  he  and  his  son  Tippoo  Sahib 
were  defeated  (1781)  by  Warren  Hastings  when 
they  attempted  to  conquer  Madras  See  L  B 
Bowring,  Haidar  Ui  ana  Tipu  Sultan  (1893) 

Hydra  (hl'dru)  (Gr  ,»•  watery  (snake)],  in  Greek 
my  thology ,  watei  serpent  with  rune  heads ,  sou 
of  TTPHON  and  Echidna  When  one  of  its  heads 
was  ( ut  off,  two  new  heads  appeared  One  of  the 
12  labors  of  Here  ules  was  to  kill  the  monster  He 
did  no  by  burning  the  neck  after  cutting  off  each 
head 

Hydra  in  astronomy ,  u  constellation  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  lying  below  Corvus,  Crater,  Virgo, 
Loo,  and  ("amor  It  is  a  long,  slender,  winding 
constellation  represented  pic  torialh  as  a  snake  and 
known  also  as  the  Water  Snake  The  onlv  blight 
star  in  the  constellation  is  Alphard  or  Alpha 
Hydrae,  it  is  a  double  star,  but  the  two  com- 
ponents can  be  detected  only  with  a  telescope 

Hydra  (hl'dru,  Gr.  e'dhra),  island  (20  sq  mi  , 
pop,  3,739),  off  Greece,  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  4  mi 
from  the  Argolis  peninsula  of  the  Peloponnesus 
It  is  mostly  bare  roc  k  Sponge  diving  la  the  main 
occupation  The  town  of  Ilydra,  where  most  of 
the  population  lives,  flourished  as  a  trade  center 
under  Turkish  rule,  and  its  seafaring  people  played 
an  important  part  ui  the  Greek  revolution  against 
Turkey 

hydrangea  (hldran'ju,  -dr&n'ju)  [Gr,- water  ves- 
sel], any  plant  of  the  genus  Hydrangea,  01  namental 
deciduous  shrubs  (rarely  vines),  native  to  Asia  and 
the  Americas  and  popular  as  specimen  and  border 
shrubs  or  as  pot  plants  The  flowers  are  white, 
pink,  or  blue  and  are  borne  in  flat-topped  clusters  of 
small  fertile  flowers,  usually  with  a  margin  of  larger 
sterile  flowers,  or  m  large  rounded  clusters  composed 
entirely  of  the  sterile  flowers  Tbe  blue  flowers  are 
sometimes  produced  by  putting  alum  or  iron  in  the 
soil.  Winter  bouquets  are  of  ten  made  of  the  flowers 
Little  cup-shaped  fruits  gave  rise  to  the  name  Hy- 


HYDROCARBON 

drangea  arboretcent,  native  to  North  America,  la 
poisonous,  the  roots  have  been  used  an  a  diuretic. 

hydrate  (hl'drat),  substance  formed  by  the  chemical 
combination  of  a  compound  and  one  or  more  mole- 
cules of  water.  Blue  vitriol  (hydratod  cuprio  sul- 
phate) is  a  typical  example,  its  molecule  containing 
one  copper  sulphate  molecule  and  five  molecules  of 
water,  for  which  reason  the  substance  is  classed  as 
a  pentahydrate  Glauber's  salt,  or  hydrated  sodi- 
um sulphate,  is  a  decahydrate,  i  e ,  it  contains  10 
molecules  of  water  The  composition  by  weight  of 
a  hydrate  is  definite,  the  number  of  molecules  of 
water  present  being  specific'  for  the  substance 
When  blue  vitriol  is  heatod,  the  water  piesent, 
known  au  water  of  crystallization  (see  CRYSTAL)  IH 
given  off  and  the  substanc  e  loses  its  characteristic 
properties  Certain  hydrates  give  up  their  water 
of  crystallization  at  ordinary  temperatures  This 
activity  is  known  as  efflorescence  When  the  water 
is  given  off  by  u  hydrate,  the  substance  is  said  to 
be  dehydrated  or  anhydrous 

hydraulic  brake,  see  BRAKE 

hydraulic  jack,  common  hydraulic  machine  having 
many  UHOS  and  manufactured  m  a  variety  of  forms 
A  simple  type  consists  of  a  base  containing  a  cyl- 
inder in  which  a  ram  or  piston  is  fitted  A  force 
pump  m  used  to  introduce  the  liquid  (water  or, 
commonly,  oil)  into  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
the  ram  is  forced  upward  by  the  pressure  of  the 
liquid  and  is  loweied  by  lunnmg  off  the  liquid 
through  a  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  The 
jack's  operation  is  an  application  of  PASCAL'S  LAW. 

hydraulic  machine.  A  number  of  common  machines 
and  various  kinds  of  apparatus  derive  the  power 
which  actuates  them  from  the  motion  or  pressure 
of  water  or  some  other  fluid  (liquid  or  gas)  Water 
can  be  employed,  for  example,  to  drive  certain 
machines,  as  a  WATER  WHEEL  or  a  TURBINE,  when 
it  is  falling  from  one  level  to  a  lower  level  The 
difference  in  height  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
level  is  called,  technically,  the  head,  a  definite 
amount  of  WORK  is  done  when  the  water  falls  that 
distance  Water  power  so  derived  is  obtained  from 
natural  or  artificial  sources,  as  from  a  waterfall  or 
from  a  dammed  stream  or  river  In  other  cases,  a 
reservoir  13  utilized  into  which  water  has  been 
pumped,  the  pumps  being  run  intermittently  so 
that  available  energy,  or  head,  is  stored  up  to  be 
used  as  needed  In  driving  certain  hydraulic 
machines  in  industry  an  apparatus  called  an  ac- 
cumulator is  employed  This  consists  essentially 
of  a  cylinder  enclosing  a  ram  loaded  with  weights 
When  water  is  pumped  into  the  cylinder,  the  ram 
is  forced  up  and,  pressing  down  upon  the  water, 
maintains  it  at  a  fixed  pressure  When  a  pressure 
higher  than  that  obtainable  from  an  accumulator 
is  desired,  a  so-called  intensifies  is  employed  It  is 
made  up  of  a  large  hollow  ram  working  m  a  fixed 
cylinder,  above  which  is  attached  a  rigid  frame 
carrying  a  smaller  hollow  ram  This  smaller  rani 
enters  the  lower  ram  Water  is  admitted  to  it  and 
to  the  cylinder  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  pipes 
and  valves  By  means  of  this  device,  city  water 
pressure  can  be  greatly  increased  Water  under 
pressure  has  been  used  successfully  as  a  powet  agent 
for  many  ty  pes  of  powerful  presses  and  for  riveting 
machines,  capstans,  winches,  and  other  machines 
The  hydraulic  BLEVATOU,  HYDRAULIC  JACK,  and 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS  are  all  based  on  the  application 
of  PASC  AL'S  LAW  See  A  H  Gibson,  Hydraulics  and 
Its  Application  (4th  ed  ,  1948) ,  H  W  King  and 
others,  Hydraulics  (5th  ed  ,  1948) 

hydraulic  press  or  hydrostatic  press,  common  hy- 
draulic machine,  invented  by  Joseph  Bramah  and 
therefoie  sometimes  called  the  Bramah  press 
It  consists  essentially  of  two  cylinders  each  filled 
with  liquid  and  each  fitted  with  a  piston,  the  cylin- 
ders ate  connected  by  a  pipe  which  is  also  filled 
with  the  liquid  One  cylinder  is  of  small  diameter, 
the  other  of  many  times  greater  diameter  Pies- 
suie,  accoidmg  to  PASCAL'S  LVW,  exerted  upon  the 
smaller  piston  ib  transmitted  through  the  liquid 
undiniuushed  to  the  surface  of  the  large  piston 
which  is  forced  upward  Although  the  pressure 
(foice  per  unit  of  area)  is  the  same  for  both  pistons, 
the  total  upward  force  on  the  large  piston  is  as 
many  tunes  greatei  than  the  force  on  the  small 
piston  as  the  area  of  the  large  piston  is  larger  than 
the  area  of  the  small  piston  If,  foi  example,  the 
small  piston  has  an  area  of  2  s»q  in  and  a  force  of 
100  Ib  is  exerted  upon  it,  then  the  force  on  a  large 
piston  having  an  aioa  of  50  sq  in  would  be  2,500 

Ib  (lOOx— -2,500) 

hydraulics  see  HYDRA  uur  M  \CHINB  and  MECHANICS. 

hydria  (hl'dreu),  Greek  water  jar  with  three  handles 
— two  lateral,  the  third  vertical  and  for  use  in 
pouring  In  shape  it  was  similar  to  the  amphora, 
the  early  form  having  an  angular  shoulder,  while 
a  later  one,  called  kalpis,  was  curved  at  the  shoulder 
and  had  a  smaller  vertical  handle 

hydrocarbon  (hl*dr6kar'bun),  any  one  of  a  great 
many  compounds  (gases,  liquids,  and  solids) 
composed  of  the  elements  carbon  and  hydrogen 
only,  in  various  proportions  The  hydrocarbons 
ate  classed  as  organic  compounds  because  origi- 
nally it  was  thought  that  they  could  be  obtained 
only  from  natural  sources.  Now,  however,  many 
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of  them  have  been  prepared  synthetically  in  the  result  it  has  been  used  for  filling  balloons  (see  number  of  oxygen  atoms  in  water),  boiling  at 
laboratory,  even  some  which  are  not  known  in  CHARLES,  JACQUES  A.  C ),  but  because  hydrogen  152°C  and  solidifying  at  -2°C.  It  is  soluble  in 
nature  The  class  is  divided  into  series  called  is  inflammable,  the  mert  gas,  helium,  is  preferred,  water  and  exhibits  very  weak  acid  properties,  The 
homologous  series.  Each  member  of  such  a  series  Hydrogen  is  explosive  when  mixed  with  air  or  with  usual  commercial  preparation  is  a  3  percent  solu- 
shows  a  definite  relation  in  its  structural  FORMULA  oxygen  and  ignited  In  air  or  oxygen  it  burns  with  tion  in  water,  the  pure  substance  having  a  blister- 
to  the  member  preceding  it  in  the  series  and  to  the  a  very  hot,  blue  flame  (as  in  the  oxy hydrogen  ing  action  It  is  prepared  from  barium  peroxide 
one  following  it  (a  difference  of  one  carbon  and  two  BLOWPIPE),  and  when  a  jet  of  it  is  burning,  the  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  Because  of  its  m- 
hydrogen  atoms),  and,  in  general,  all  the  members  hydrogen  unites  with  the  oxygen  to  form  water  stability  (it  decomposes  to  water  giving  off  oxygen) 
show  some  regularity  in  the  differences  in  their  Hydrogen  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  It  can  it  is  used  as  a  bleaching  (oxidizing)  agent  for 
physical  properties  There  are,  for  example,  the  be  liquefied  under  pressure  (critical  temperature  feathers,  hair,  silk,  and  wool  Although  it  is  useful 

_i._   __M-J  xu .oe_ -239  9°C),  and  the  liquid  solidifies  when  the  pres-  for  cleansing  wounds,  its  germicidal  value  is  dis- 

Buro  is  released  and  it  is  allowed  to  evaporate  rap-  puted     It  was  discovered  by  L  .T.  Thenard 

idly    Chemically  it  is  active  at  high  temperatures  hydrolysis  (hldrd'lusfc),  a  type  of  chemical  reaction 

Having  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  it  is  a  powerful  in  which  water  (dissociated  into  hydrogen  arid 

reducing  agent     Combined  with  other  elements  it  hydro  \\1  ions)  is  one  of  the  substances  involved 
is  a  constituent  of  a  great  many  important  organic 
and  inorganic  compounds,  auch  as  cai  bohydrates, 


,  , 

METHANE  SERIES,  also  called  the  paraffin  series, 
the  KTHVLENE  BERIEH,  also  called  the  olofin  or 
olefine  series,  the  ACETYLENE  SERIES,  the  BKNZENE 
SERIES,  or  the  aromatic  series,  and  the  ANTHRA- 
CENF  SERIES  Many  common  natural  substances 
are  complex  mixtures  of  these  compounds,  c  g  , 
petroleum,  from  which  by  fractional  distillation 
are  obtained  gasoline,  naphtha,  benzine,  kerosene, 
vaseline,  and  lubricating  oils,  all  of  which  are  in 
themselves  mixtures  of  hydrocarbons,  oil  shale, 
from  which  petroleum  can  be  procured,  asphalt, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  solid  hydrocarbons,  natural 
gas,  and  marsh  gas  (methane)  They  varv  in  chem- 
ical activity,  those  of  the  ethvlene  or  olefin  series 
are  much  moie  reactive  than  those  of  the  paraffin 
series  Hydrocarbons  are  unaffected  by  oidmary 
reagents,  \et  all  burn  m  air  to  yield  carbon  dioxide 
and  water  Many  hydrocarbons  are  valuable  as 
fuels  and  illummant.s  Many  important  com- 
pounds are  considered  as  derivatu  es  of  the  hydro- 
carbons, being  the  result  of  a  substitution  of  some 
chemical  radical  or  clement  for  ono  or  more  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms  of  the  original  hydrocarbon  mole- 
cule or  the  result  of  the  addition  of  some  radical  or 
element  Some  of  these  substances  are  alcohols, 
aldehydes,  ethers,  esters,  otgamc  acids,  and  certain 
halogen  derivatives  (e  g ,  c  hloroform  and  todo- 
forin)  Others  are  such  substances  as  phenol, 
mtroglveerm,  guncotton,  TNT  (trinitrotoluene), 
and  aniline  d>  es 

hydrocephali*  see  FEEBLE-MtNot-ovEas 
hydrocephalus  (hl"dro<£'fulus)  or  water  on  the 
brain,  condition  characterized  by  enlargement  of 
the  head  resulting  from  an  abnormal  inciease  of 
cerebral  fluid,  with  dilatation  of  the  cerebral  cavi- 
ties Congenital  h>  drocephalus  is  caused  by  a 
developmental  defect  which  interferes  with  the 
normal  flow  of  fluid,  thus  causing  a  spreading  of 
the  bones  of  the  cranium  Paralysis  and  death 
may  resxilt  Meningitis  or  tumors  may  be  the 
underlying  cause  of  the  condition  in  postnatal  life 
In  some  cases,  spontaneous  cessation  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  disease  occurs,  the  head,  however,  re- 
mains large  and  mentality  is  somewhat  affected 
Surgery  has  been  reported  successful  in  treating 
hydrocephahc  babies 

hydrochloric  acid  (-klo'rlk),  the  aqueous  solution 
of  h>drogen  chloride,  a  colorless,  irritating  gas,  a 
compound  of  the  two  elements  hydrogen  and  chic- 


,  , 

fats,  oils,  proteins,  hydrocarbons,  acids,  and  bases 
With  oxygen  it  forma  water  and  hydrogen  per- 
oxide, with  nitrogen,  ammonia,  and  it  forms  com- 
pounds with  bromine,  chlorine,  fluonne,  iodine, 
and  sulphur  The  gas  is  prepared  by  the  electroly- 
sis of  water,  by  the  action  of  acids  with  certain 
metals,  by  the  action  of  water  on  ceitam  metals 
and  nonmetals,  and  by  liquefaction  fiom  the  gas 
evolved  in  the  destructne  distillation  of  coal 
Hydrogen  was  discovered  in  1706  by  Henry 
Cavendish  and  was  given  its  name  by  A  L  Lavoi- 
sier in  1783  Heavy  hydrogen,  also  called  deuteri- 
um, was  discovered  b>  H  C.  Urey  and  G  M 
Murphy  m  1932,  although  its  existence  had  been 
suspected  foi  some  years  before  It  is  an  isotope  of 
hydrogen  of  atomic  mass  2,  i  o  ,  an  atom  of  hydro- 
gen which  has  a  greater  weight  than  that  of  the 
atom  of  the  much  more  abundant  ordinary,  or  light, 
hydrogen  The  two  isotopes,  light  and  heavy  hy- 
drogen, differ  in  chemical  properties  and  in  mass 
and  boiling  point,  and  compounds  m  which  they 
aie  present  diffet  in  many  respects,  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  one  01  the  otnei 
Electrolysis  of  watei  increases  the  concentration  of 
molecules  containing  deuterium  Water  of  which 
the  molecule  consists  of  two  atoms  of  deuterium 
and  one  of  oxygen  is  known  as  heavy  water  (also 
discovered  by  tlrey)  and  was  first  obtained  by  G 


ydro\>l 

Hydrolysis  is  common  in  many  of  the  life  processes 
of  animals  and  plants  In  the  process  of  digestion, 
for  example,  the  fundamental  food  substances 
(carbohydrates,  fats  and  oils,  and  proteins)  are 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  water  in  the  presence 
of  various  enzymes  The  higher  sugars  are  broken 
down  into  simpler  ones  The  final  product  in  the 
complete  hydrolysis  of  starch  is  glucose,  a  simple 
sugar  Fats  and  oils  are  broken  down  into  glycer- 
m  and  fatty  acids  In  complete  hydrolysis,  the 
protein  is  resolved  finally  into  ammo  acids  Cer- 
tain salts  undergo  hydrolysis  in  a  water  solution, 
others  do  not  Halts  formed  in  the  neutralisation 
of  a  strong  acid  by  a  weak  base  give  an  acid  ic- 
action  because  of  the  higher  comentiation,  owing 
to  hvdiolvsis,  of  the  hydrogen  ion  (which  causes 
the  acid  loaction)  in  the  solution  Salts  foimed 
by  the  action  of  a  weak  acid  and  a  strong  base 
give  an  alkaline  reaction  because  of  the  presence 
m  evcess  of  h.ydroxyl  (OH  or  basic)  ions  in  the  solu- 
tion On  the  other  hand,  salts  formed  by  a  strong 
acid  and  strong  base  are  not  hydrolyzed  m  solution 
and  consequently  give  neither  an  acid  nor  a  basic 
icaction  Some  leactions  involving  water  are  not 
classed  as  hydrolysis — e  g  ,  those  involving  the 
action  of  a  metal,  such  as  sodium,  on  water  to 
foi  m  a  base  and  liberate  hydrogen  and  those  known 
as  h  yd  rat  ion,  m  which  water  molecules  aie  held  by 
the  molecules  of  a  salt  when  this  salt  is  ciystal- 
hzmg  out  of  solution,  the  water  so  held  being  called 
water  of  crystallization 


N    Lewis  in  nearly  pure  form     The  discovery  of 

deuterium  is  of  great  scientific  importance  because    hydrometer  (hldi&'mutur),  device  used  to  determi 

of  the  wide  bearing  of  this  heavj  atom  on  scientific      directly  the  SPEC  inc  GRAVITY  of  a  liquid     " 


research  Through  the  discovery  of  the  second 
isotope,  it  has  become  possible  to  follow  the  course 
of  individual  atoms  (using  atoms  of  deuterium  as 
"tagged"  atoms)  in  various  chemical  reactions, 
thus  permitting  a  much  broader  understanding  of 
the  chemical  action  taking  place  Nuclei  of  the 
heavy  hydrogen  atoms  are  called  deuterons,  they 
have  pioved  of  great  value  to  physicists  m  their 
bombardment  of  other  atoms  A  still  heavier 
isotope  of  hydrogen,  of  atomic  mass  3,  called  triti- 
um, is  radioactive 


rine  The  solution  of  the  gas  differs  greatly  from  the    hydrogenstion  of  oils  (hlMrujunS'shun),  process  in 
itself  in  chemical  properties      It  exhibits  the      which  vegetable  oils  are  treated,  under  pressure 

and  at  a  temperature  of  about  200°C  ,  with  hydro- 
gen in  the  presence  of  a  catalyst,  e  g  ,  nickel,  and 
arc  thus  converted  into  substances  closely  resem- 


characteristics of  a  strong  ACID  It  reacts  with 
most  common  metals,  hydrogen  being  liberated 
and  the  CHLORIDE  of  the  metal  formed  Most 
oxides  and  hydroxides  of  the  metals  react  with  it 
to  form  the  chloride  and  water  With  very  strong 


bling  solid  animal  fats    Such  hydrogenated  oils  are 
used  in  < 


i  rooking  and  in  soapmakmg 


oxidizing  agents,  a  chloride,  water,  and  free  chlorine    hydrogen  bomb,  weapon  deriving  its  energ>    fi 


are  formed  Hydrochloric  acid  is  of  groat  impor- 
tance in  commerce  The  solution  containing  about 
30  or  35  percent  by  weight  of  hydrogen  chloride 
gas  in  water  is  known  commercially  as  muriatic 
acid  Hydrochloric  acid  is  used  for  the  cleaning  of 
metals,  in  the  preparation  of  metallic  chlorides,  and 
in  making  glue,  dy  es,  glucose,  and  other  products 
It  is  used  sometimes  in  medicine  since  it  consti- 
tutes a  small  but  important  part  of  the  gastric 
juice  and  an  insufficient  quantity  must  bo  in- 


the union  of  atoms  of  low  atomic  weight  In  the 
atomic  bomb,  whic  h  employs  the  elements  uranium 
and  plutomum,  the  explosive  conversion  of  mass 
into  energy  is  ac  hieved  by  a  fission  or  splitting  of 
the  nuclei  of  the  atoms  of  these  heavy  elements 
In  a  hydrogen  bomb,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fusion 
of  extremely  light  elements  must  be  accomplished. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  a  temperature  of  more 
than  20.000,000°C  would  bo  required  to  bring 
about  sue  h  a  fusion  To  produe.  e  heat  of  such  in- 


creased    Hydrochloric  acid  is  prepared  commer-      tensitj  an  atomic  bomb  would  probably  have  to  be 


cially  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  sodium 
chloride  (common  salt)  and  by  the  direct  union 
of  hydrogen  and  chlorine 

hydrocyanic  acid  (-sia'nlk)  or  pruisic  acid  (pru'slk, 
pro5'-),  colorless,  volatile,  extremely  poisonous 
liquid  with  an  almond  or  peach  odor  It  boils  at 
26°C  ,  is  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions, 
and  is  soluble  also  in  alcohol  and  ether  Its  water 
solution  is  a  very  weak  AC  ID  The  salts  of  the  acid 
are  the  cyanides  Hydrogen  cyanide,  the  gas,  is 
a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  the  cyanogen  radical 
(one  atom  of  carbou  and  one  of  nitrogen,  -CN) 
and  like  the  liquid  is  a  deadly  poison  It  is  obtained 
by  treating  a  cyanide,  e  g  ,  sodium  cyanide  or  po- 
tassium cyanide,  with  sulphuric  acid  In  nature 


used  as  a  detonator,  the  most  likely  materials  to  be 


sists  commonly  of  a  thin  glass  tube  closed  at  both 
ends,  with  one  end  enlarged  into  a  bulb  w  Inch  c  on- 
tains  fine  leud  shot  or  mercury  to  cause  the  in- 
strument to  float  upright  in  a  liquid  In  the  glass 
tulx?  is  a  paper  scale  HO  calibrated  that  the  reading 
on  it  level  with  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  which 
the  hydiometer  is  floating  indicates  the  number  of 
times  heavier  or  lighter  the  liquid  is  than  water, 
i  e  ,  the  specific  giavitj  of  the  liquid  The  hydiom- 
eter is  ba&ed  upon  ARCHIMKDES'  PRINC  IPLE. 
Since  the  action  of  the  hydrometer  depends  funda- 
mentally upon  the  DENSITY  of  the  liquid  being 
tested,  this  propeity  of  the  liquid  can  be  calculated 
easily  from  the  specihc-giavity  reading  Commer- 
cial hydrometers  are  usually  calibrated  foi  "or- 
dinary" room  temperature  (20°C  )  Because  of 
the  variation  in  the  depth  to  which  the  instrument 
sinks  in  heavy  and  in  light  liquids,  for  convenience 
one  type  is  made  for  use  in  liquids  more  dense 
than  water  and  another  for  use  in  those  less  dense* 
than  water  There  are  various  other  hydrometers 
named  for  their  type  of  construction,  for  then 
inventor,  or  for  the  kind  of  liquid  in  which  they 
are  used  The  so-called  bulb  hydrometer  consists 
of  a  small  commercial  hydrometer  contained  in  a 
larger  glass  tube  into  which  the  solution  to  be 
tested  is  drawn  by  the  action  of  a  rubber  bulb  It 
is  used  to  measure  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  solution  in  automobile  batteries  The 
two  Baum6  hydrometers  (invented  by  Antoine 
Baume),  one  for  specific-gravity  determinations  in 


used  as  bomb  ingredients  seem  to  be  tritium  (the      liquids  dense)  than  water  and  the  other  for  liquids 


nucleus  of  which  is  called  tnton)  and  deuterium 
(the  nucleus  of  which  is  deuteron),  both  isotopes 
of  hydrogen  It  is  postulated  that  the  reaction 
would  involve  the  fusion  of  an  atom  of  tritium 
with  an  atom  of  deuterium,  resultuig  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  atom  of  helium  (of  mass  4),  the 
emission  of  a  neutron,  and  the  release  of  milhoi 


less  dense  than  water,  are  calibrated  with  the  spe- 
cial Baum6  scale  (also  constiucted  by  him)  Com- 
merce and  industry  as  well  as  scientific  labora- 
tories use  hydrometers  widely,  especially  m  testing 
liquids  for  which  specific-gravity  standards  are  set 
by  law 
hydrophobia  (hl'drufcVbfu)  or  rabies  (ra'bSz,  ra'bC- 


of  elec  tron  volts  of  energy    The  fusion  of  atoms  of  £z),  acute  infectious  disease  caused  by  a  virus 

like  isotopes,  e  g  ,  of  deuterium  with  deuterium  and  which  affects  the  nervous  system     The  virus  is 

tritium  with  tritium,  are  other  possibilities,  but  the  transmitted  to  man  through  the  wound  inflicted 

yield  of  energy  is  potentially  smaller  than  with  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal  (frequently  the  dog) 

tritium  and  deuterium     The  nature  of  the  thermo-  Acute  spasm  of  the  pharynx  occurs  on  swallowing, 

nuclear  reactions  is  essentially  that  of  the  reactions  and  fear  of  drinking  water,  results,  hence,  the  name 

the  acid  is  found  in  some  vegetable  substances,      believed  to  produce  the  energy  of  the  sun  and  other  hydrophobia  [Gr  ,  -fear  of  water]    Death  may  oc- 

eg,  in  bitter  almond,  peach  stones,  and  cherry     stars    It  is  estimated  that  a  hydrogen  bomb  would  cur  during  a  convulsion    In  1884  Pasteur  showed 


and   cherry  laurel  leaves     Sorghum,   especially 
when  affected  by  frost  or  drought,  may  contain 


cause  damage  over  a  wider  radius  than  the  atomic 
bomb    both  from   blast  effect  and  from  flash  or 


hydrocyanic  acid  which  causes  poisoning  of  the     burning  effect     Scientists  foresee  no  peacetime  ap- 


cattle  which  eat  it  The  acid  is  used  in  the  labor- 
atory, in  war  as  a  poison  gas,  and  m  agriculture 
as  a  fumigant. 

hydrodynamics:  see  MECHANICS. 

hydroelectric  power*  see  POWER 


hydrogen  (1 


ic  power*  si 
hl'drujun), 


plications  of  the  energy  yield  of  a  hydrogen  bomb 
The  possible  production  and  use  of  such  a  weapon 
raises  moral,  philosophical,  and  security  problems 
like  those  attendant  upon  the  discovery  of  the 
potentialities  of  the  atomic  bomb 


that  dogs  could  be  prevented  from  developing  the 
disease  by  inoculating  them  with  the  dried  spinal 
cords  of  other  animals  infected  with  the  virus  In 
1885  Pasteur  used  the  treatment  successfully  on 
his  first  human  patient,  Joseph  Meister,  an  Alsa- 
tian boy  Today  the  Pasteur  treatment,  if  admin- 
istered promptly  to  a  human  or  animal  victim, 


colorless,  odorless,  tasteless   hydrogen-ion  concentration:  see  ION 


gaseous  element,  present  in  the  ATMOSPHERE  (sym-   hydrogen  peroxide  (purttk'std),  colorless,  unstable 
bol-H,  for  physical  constants,  see  ELEMENT,  table)       liquid  with  a  metallic  taste.   It  is  a  compound  of 

° 


prevents  the  development  of  the  disease  in  almost 
every  instance.  Local  treatment  of  the  wound  by 
cleansing  and  by  cauterisation  with  carbolic  acid, 

~, -r followed  by  an  application  of  95  percent  alcohol, 

hydrogen  and  oxygen,  the  molecule  containing  two     helps  to  destroy  the  virus  at  the  site  of  injury. 


and  760  mm  of  pressure  weighing  0.08988  g    As  a     atoms  of  hydrogen  and  two  of  oxygen  (twice  the     Vaccination  helps  protect  dogs  against  rabies. 
Cross  references  arc  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  k«y  to  proatmdsttoa  faces  paf*  i. 


hydroplane:  see  SIAPLANB. 
hydroponioi:  see  BOILLBSS  GARDBNINO. 
hydrostatic*  •  see  MECHANICS. 

"  hydroxide  (hldrftk'sld,  -aid),  term  used  commonly 
to  indicate  a  BASE,  although  some  compounds  con- 
taining the  hydroxyl  (OH)  group  (see  RADICAL)  ex- 
hibit acid  properties  Others  exhibit  both  basic 
and  acidic  characteristics  and  are  called  amphoteric 
hydroxides  Still  others  are  neutral  Molecules  of 
alcohol  contain  the  hydroxyl  group,  as  shown  by 
the  characteristic  reactions  of  alcohol 
hydroxyl  radical  see  HYDROXIDE  and  RADICAL 
hyena  (hIG'nu),  nocturnal  Old  World  mammal.  Its 
front  legs  are  longer  than  the  hind  ones.  Carnon 
forms  much  of  its  food,  and  its  strong  teeth  and 
jaws  can  crush  bones.  The  two  species  of  the  genus 
Hyaena  are  the  striped  hyena  of  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  India,  and  the  northern  part  of  Africa  and 
the  brown  hyena  or  strand  woff  of  the  southern 
parts  of  Africa  The  spotted  hyena  (Crocuta) 
found  over  much  of  Africa  8  of  the  Sahara  is  the 
largest  form,  about  2>£  ft  high  at  the  shoulder 
Hyenas  are  feared  because  of  their  maniacal  cries 
and  grave-robbing  and  child-stealing  tendencies 
Hyeres  (yfir'),  town  (pop  15,020).  Var  dept  ,  SE 
France,  a  resort  on  the  RIVIERA  Off  the  coast  is  a 
group  of  islands  of  the  same  name 
hygiene  (hl'jen)  From  earliest  times  hygiene  haa 
been  associated  with  MEDICINE  and  is  today  re- 
garded as  the  science  of  health  and  its  pi  eservation 
Community  aspects  of  hygiene,  e  g  ,  sanitation 
and  communicable  disease  control,  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  PUBLIC  HEALTH  programs  Personal 
hygiene  concerns  those  habits  of  living  by  which 
the  individual  promotes  or  preserves  his  own 
health  The  field  of  MENTAL  HYOIENE  has  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  the  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  mental  and  emotional  factors  in  healthful 
In  mg  See  C  E  Turner,  Personal  and  Community 
Health  (7th  ed  ,  1943) ,  K  B  Crisp,  Health  for  You 
(1944),  W  W  Krueger,  The  Fundamentals  of  Per- 
aortal  Hygiene  (4th  ed..  1944),  J  F  Williams, 
Healthful  Living  (4th  ed  ,  1947) 
hygrometer  (hlgr&'mutur)  [Or  , -measure  of  mois- 
ture], instrument  used  to  measure  the  moisture 
content  of  the  air,  as  in  determining  relative 
humidity  Commonly  employed  are  the  so-called 
condensing  hygrometers  The  operation  of  this  type 
depends  upon  two  facts— that  when  a  liquid  un- 
dergoes evaporation  it  must  take  on  heat  and 
consequently  cools  the  surrounding  media  and 
that  the  atmosphere  can  hold  only  a  certain  amount 
of  moisture  (i  e  ,  becomes  saturated)  at  a  given 
temperature  Darnell's  hygrometer  is  an  instru- 
ment of  this  type,  consisting  essentially  of  two  glass 
bulbs  connected  by  a  hollow  glass  tube  bent  in  the 
shape  of  an  inverted  "U"  which  has  one  leg  shorter 
than  the  other  and  consequently  suspends  one  bulb 
higher  than  the  other  The  whole  apparatus  is 
mounted,  at  the  middle  of  the  glass  tube,  on  a 
vertical  upright  upon  which  is  fastened  a  thermom- 
eter In  the  longer  of  the  two  legs  of  the  glass  tube 
is  another  thermometer  which  extends  down  into 
the  bulb  This  bulb  is  made  of  black  glass  and 
contains  ether  Around  the  other  bulb  is  wrapped 
musliu  When  ether  is  dropped  upon  the  muslin, 
this  ether  evaporates,  rapidly  cooling  the  bulb  and 
causing  the  vapor  within  to  be  condensed  Because 
the  two  bulbs  of  the  hygrometer  are  connected  by 
the  hollow  glass  tube,  condensation  of  the  vapor  in 
the  bulb  covered  with  muslin  reduces  the  pressure 
in  the  tube  and  black-glass  bulb  thereby  causing 
tapid  evaporation  of  the  ether  in  the  black-glass 
bulb  Since  evaporation  causes  cooling,  the  black- 
glass  bulb  is  cooled  and  the  ternpeiature  of  the  air 
around  it  is  reduced  also  At  some  point  the  mois- 
ture in  the  air  begins  to  condense  upon  its  outer 
surface  (the  point  at  which  condensation  takes 
place  IB  known  as  the  dew  point,  and  the  condens- 
ing livgrometer  is  also  called  consequently  a  dew- 
point  hygrometer)  By  the  use  of  the  temperature 
recorded  by  the  thermometer  within  the  tube  and 
that  of  the  thermometer  on  the  base,  the  desired 
calculation  of  moisture  content  can  be  made  Other 
hygrometers  depend  for  their  operation  upon  the 
action  of  some  substance  that  expands  and  con- 
tracts with  the  variation  of  the  moisturo  ram  tent 
of  the  air  The  hair  hygrometer  or  hygioscopc  of 
Saussure  is  an  example  Still  another  ty  pe  of  hv- 
giometer  operates  upon  the  principle  that  ceitain 
chemical  substances  absorb  water  f i  om  the  an  and 
undergo  a  consequent  increase  in  weight  The 
psychrometer  or  wet-and-dry-bulb  thoimometei 
is  widely  used  to  deteitmne  moisture  content  Two 
thermometeis  are  used,  the  bulb  of  one  being  kept 
moist  by  contact  with  muslin  saturated  with  water, 
and  the  bulb  of  the  other  dry  Tables  have  been 
prepared  so  that  the  moisture  content  can  be  as- 
certained from  the  difference  in  temperature  of  the 
two  thermometers.  The  wet-bulb  thermometer  has 
a  lower  temperature  because  it  is  cooled  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  water. 

Hyksos  (mVsos)  [Egyptian,  probably. ruler  of 
countries],  invaders  of  ancient  EGIPT,  reckoned 
traditionally  (without  foundation)  as  the  XV-XVII 
dynasties.  Their  relatively  modern  appellation, 
Shepherd  Kings,  us  based  on  a  false  etymology. 
They  were  probably  a  Semitic  people  who  entered 


Egypt  c.1675  B  C ,  seised  the  kingship  from  the 
decadent  Pharaohs  of  the  late  Middle  Kingdom, 
and  ruled  the  country  for  a  century  or  more  From 
their  capital  in  the  eastern  delta  they  seem  to 
have  ruled  a  great  empire,  the  name  of  one  of  their 
kings  has  been  found  ui  remains  at  Cnossus  and  at 
Baghdad,  and  Hyksos  scarabs  o<  cur  in  8  Palestine 
Although  the  Hyksos  king,  Khian,  left  monu- 
ments above  Thebes,  the  hold  of  the  Hyksos  over 
Upper  Egypt  could  never  have  been  great 

Hylan,  John  Francis  (hl'lun),  1868-1936,  American 
political  leader,  mayor  of  New  York  city  (1918-25), 
b  Greene  co  ,  N  Y  ,  grad  New  York  Law  School, 
1897  He  practiced  law  in  Brookly  n  and  was  c  ity 
magistrate  (190&-14)  and  judge  of  the  county 
court  (1914-18)  before  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
New  York  city  As  mayor  "Red  Mike"  Hylan 
was  at  odds  with  Tammany  James  .1  Walker,  his 
successor,  appointed  (1925)  Hylan  justice  of  the 
children's  court 

Hylas  (hl'lus),  m  Greek  myth,  boy,  favorite  com- 
panion of  Hercules  While  on  the  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts,  Hylas  was  dragged  into  a  spring 
by  nymphs  em  hantod  by  his  beauty  He  was  never 
found 

Hymen  (hl'mun)  or  Hymenaeus  (hlmune'us), 
Greek  personification  of  marriage,  represented  as  a 
beautiful  >  outh  c  arrying  a  bridal  torch  and  wear- 
ing a  veil  He  is  widely  known  only  because  his 
name  was  used  as  a  refrain  in  epithalamiums  (oc- 
casional poems  honoring  weddings) 

Hymenaeus  (hlmune'us)  (Gr  ,~  belonging  to  Hy- 
men], Christian  denounced  by  Paul  for  heresy  or 
apostasy  1  Tim  1  20,  2  Tim  2  17 

Hymera  (hlmer'u),  town  (pop  1,298),  SW  Ind  , 
SSE  of  Terre  Haute,  platted  1870  Coal  mining  is 
done  here  Shakamak  State  Park  is  near  by 

Hymettus  (hlme'tus),  Gr  Hymettos  (61116'  t6s), 
mountain  group,  central  Greece,  in  Attica,  ex- 
tending r  10  mi  between  Athens  and  the  Saronic 
Gulf  Mt  H>  mettus  (3,367  ft )  is  the  highest  point 
It  has  been  celebrated  since  ancient  tunes  for  its 
honey  There  are  marble  quarries 

hymn,  song  of  praise,  devotion,  or  thanksgiving, 
especially  of  a  religious  character  Earl>  Christian 
hymnodv  consisted  mainly  of  the  Psalms  and  the 
great  canticles,  Nunr  dimiitis,  Magnificat,  and 
Benedictus,  from  the  Bible  and  of  the  Sanctus, 
Gloria  in  excelsis,  and  Te  Deum  These  were 
chanted  in  unison  Metrical  Latin  hymnody  be- 
gan with  the  hymns  of  St  Ambrose,  bishop  of 
Milan,  and  St  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  in  the  4th 
cent  This  type  of  hymn  was  the  basis  of  nearly 
all  Christian  hymnod>  until  the  16th  cent  In 
the  19th  cent  John  Mason  Neale,  an  Anglican 
priest,  translated  many  Latin  hymns  Notable 
Latin  hymns  are  Corde  notus  ex  parentis,  from  Pni- 
dentius  in  the  4th  cent ,  and  Fortunatus'  6th- 
century  processionals,  Vcxilla  Regis  and  Pange 
lingua  (whose  meter  was  imitated  m  the  PANGB 
LINQUA  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas)  From  the  llth 
cent  came  Wipo's  Easter  sequence,  Victimae  pas- 
chali  la,ud(«  The  Diet  irae,  probably  by  Thomas 
of  Celano,  and  the  Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa  by  Jaco- 
pone  da  Todi  are  great  hymns  of  the  13th  cent 
With  the  Reformation  came  the  development  of  the 
Lutheran  chorale  Luther  himself  wrote  some  37 
hymns,  including  A  Mighty  Fortress,  and  the 
Christmas  chorale,  From  Heaven  High  to  Earth  I 
Come,  for  which  he  ma>  also  have  written  the  tunes 
The  Passion  Chorale,  employed  many  times  in  the 
sacred  music  of  J  S  Bach,  was  from  a  secular  love 
song  of  Hans  Leo  Hassler  (1564-1612)  Its  usual 
words,  "O  Sacred  Head  sore  wounded,"  were  trans- 
lated by  Paul  Gerhardt,  from  a  Latin  hymn  of 
the  Middle  Ages  Calvinism  contributed  the 
Genevan  Psalter  (final  version,  1562)  It  consisted 
of  the  Psalms,  translated  into  French  verso  by 
Clement  Marot  and  Theodore  Beza  and  set  to  music 
most  of  which  was  supplied  by  Louis  Bourgeois, 
who  used  some  original  tunes  and  adapted  others 
The  familiar  tune  of  the  doxologj ,  Old  Hundred, 
is  the  tune  of  Psalm  134  in  this  Psalter  The  Eng- 
lish hj  mn  developed  largely  in  the  18th  cent  , 
which  produced  Isaac  Watts,  Charles  Wesley,  and 
William  Cowper,  poets  whose  hymns  are  sung  in 
nearly  all  Protestant  churches  today  The  first 
collection  of  English  church  tunes  was  Sternhold's 
Psalter  (1556),  published  m  Geneva,  consisting  of 
metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms  by  Thomas  Stern- 
hold  (d  1549)  and  others,  set  to  unharmomsod 
tunes  Othei  similar  works  followed  These  were 
brought  to  America  by  the  Puritans,  who  allowed 
only  the  versions  of  the  Psalms  to  be  sung  during 
their  devotions  The  Bay  P«alm  Book  (1640) ,  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge,  Mass  ,  was  the  beginning  of 
American  hymnody  William  Billings  wrote  the 
first  American  hymn  tunes,  and  the  next  composer 
of  importance  was  Lowell  Mason,  whose  song  col- 
lections, such  as  Spiritual  Songs  (1831),  compiled 
jointly  with  Thomas  Hastings,  attained  wide  dis- 
tribution See  D  R  Breed,  T he  History  arid  Use  of 
Hymn  Tunes  (1903) ,  John  Julian.  A  Dictionary  of 
Hymnology  (rev  ed.,  1915),  Winfred  Douglas, 
Church  Music  in  History  and  Practice  (1937), 
J  R  Fleming,  The  Highway  of  Praise  (1937) , 
H.  W  Foote,  Three  Centuries  of  American  Hym- 
nody (1940). 


HYPNOTISM 

Hyndman,  Henry  Mayors  (hmd'mun),  1842-1921, 
English  Socialist,  early  advocate  of  Marxism  in 
England  In  1881  he  founded  the  parent  organisa- 
tion of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  which 
in  1911  became  the  British  Socialist  party,  with 
Hyndman  as  chairman  At  the  time  of  the  First 
World  War  the  party  was  disrupted,  many  mem- 
bers becoming  Communists  Hyndman  reorgan- 
ized the  Social  Democratic  Federation  in  1920. 
He  consistently  criticised  Britain's  Indian  policy. 
Some  of  his  books  are  England  for  All  (1881),  The 
Historical  Basis  of  Socialism  (1883),  The  Economics 
of  Socialism  (2d  ed  ,  1896),  A  Record  of  an  Ad- 
venturous Life  (1911),  and  Further  Reminiscences 
(1912)  His  wife,  Rosalind  Hyndman,  wrote  The 
Last  Years  of  H  M  Hyndman  (1923) 

Hyndman,  borough  (pop.  1,325),  H  Pa  ,  near  the 
Md  boundary  N  of  Cumberland,  laid  out  1840, 
me  1877  It  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire  in 
Dec  ,  1949 

Hyndman,  Mount,  or  Hyndman  Peak,  12,078  ft 
high,  S  central  Idaho  It  is  the  highest  point  of  the 
Pioneer  Mts  .  which  are  sometimes  considered  part 
of  the  Sawtooth  Mts 

Hyogo  (hyo'gu),  prefecture,  S  Honshu,  Japan  see 
KOBE,  the  capital 

hyoscine   see  BCOPOLAMINE 

Hypatia  (hlpft'shu),  d  415,  Alexandrian  Neopla- 
tonu  philosopher  and  mathematician,  a  woman  re- 
nowned for  learning,  eloquence,  and  beauty. 
Little  is  known  of  her  writings,  and  her  fame  is 
largely  owing  to  her  barbarous  murder  by  a  band 
of  monks,  said  to  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
archbishop,  St  CYRIL  of  Alexandria,  a  personal 
and  political  enemy  of  the  prefect,  who  was  be- 
lieved to  be  Hvpatia's  lover  Charles  Kingsley 
used  her  story  for  a  historical  novel 

hyperbola  (hlpur'bulu)  a  plane  curve  such  that  the 
difference  between  the  dietancesjrom  any  point  on 
it  to  two  fixed  points  (Joci)  is  the  same  for  all 
points  on  the  curve  It  is  also  defined  as  a  conic 
section  formed  by  a  plane  cutting  both  nappes  of 
the  CONL  The  center  of  an  hyperbola  is  the  point 
halfway  between  its  foci  The  principal  axis  is  the 
straight  line  through  the  foci  The  vertices  are  the 
intersection  of  thia  axis  with  the  curve  The  trans- 
verse axis  is  the  line  segment  joining  the  two  ver- 
tices The  latus  rectum  is  the  chord  through  either 
focus  perpendicular  to  the  principal  axis  The 
asymptotes  are  lines,  in  the  same  plane,  which  the 
curve  approaches  as  it  approaches  infinity  An 
equilateral  hyperbola  is  one  whose  asymptotes  are 
perpendicular  An  example  of  the  occurrence  of 
this  curve  is  found  in  the  orbits  of  some  meteors 

Hyperboreans  (hrpurb6'reunz,-b6re'unz)  (Gr,- 
beyond  the  north  wind],  in  Greek  legend,  a  people 
dwelling  in  a  state  of  perfect  bliss  in  the  Far 
North  See  L  R  Farnell,  Cults  of  the  Greek  States 
(6  vols  ,  1896-1909) 

hyperenua   see  CONGESTION 

Hyperion  (hlper'eun),  m  Greek  religion,  Titan,  son 
of  Uranus  and  Gaea  He  was  the  father  of  Helios, 
Selene,  and  Eos  by  Theia  John  Keats's  Hyperion 
and  Longfellow's  Hyperion  both  use  the  Titans 
in  developed  legends 

hypertension*  see  BLOOD  PRESSURE 

hypertrophy  (hlpur'truf?) .  enlargement  of  an  organ 
of  the  body  through  an  increase  in  the  size  of  its 
cells  When  the  cells  of  an  organ  increase  in  sue, 
the  number  of  cells  IB  usually  increased  also,  this 
increase  in  the  number  of  cells  is  known  aa  hyper- 
plasia  In  normal  physiology,  the  growth  of 
muscles,  e  g  ,  in  the  athlete,  and  the  enlarging 
uterus  of  pregnancy,  are  caused  by  hypertrophy  of 
the  muscle  cells  In  pathology,  the  thickening  of 
the  heart  muscle  from  overstrain,  as  in  high  blood 
pressure,  is  the  result  of  hypertrophy  Any  organ 
subjected  to  extra  work,  e  g  ,  the  one  kidney  which 
is  left  to  function  after  surgical  removal  of  the 
other,  usually  compensates  by  enlarging,  such 
h>  pertrophy  is  associated  with  nyperplasia 

hyphen   see  PUNCTUATION 

hypnotism  (hlp'nutlzni)  [Or, -putting  to  sleep], 
term  given  by  Braid  m  1842  to  phenomena  pre- 
viously described  as  animal  magnetism  and  mes- 
merism (see  MESMEH)  Superfi<  iall\  resembling 
sleep,  it  is  generally  induced  by  the  monotonous 
repetition  of  words  and  gestures  while  the  subject 
is  completely  relaxed  In  slight  h\  pnosis  the  sub- 
ject remains  conscious  and  remembers  what  has 
happened  after  waking  In  deep  hypnosis  the  sen- 
sory s.\stem  and  the  muscles  are  greatlv  affected 
The  subject  may  exhibit  supernormal  strength  or 
assume  strained  attitudes  without  fatigue  and  re- 
member little  or  nothing  of  the  experience.  The 
hj  pnotic  state  is  characterised  by  heightened  sug- 
gestibility For  tins  reason  it  was  used  by  a  num- 
ber of  medical  practitioners,  including  J  M. 
Charcot,  Josef  Breuer,  Janet,  and  FRBUD,  for  the 
treatment  and  investigation  of  hysteria.  Although 
treatment  was  limited,  since  not  everyone  is  sus- 
ceptible to  hypnosis,  it  proved  highly  successful  in 
demonstratuig  the  emotional  basis  of  hysteria  and 
was  used  for  a  time  by  Freud  in  ps>  ehoanalj  sis  It 
is  still  used  as  an  aid  in  the  investigation  of  mental 
activities  and  as  an  accessory  in  therapy  See 
G  H  Estabrooks,  Hypnotism  (1943),  L  R  VNol- 
berg,  Medical  Hypnosis  (2  vols  ,  1948). 
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HYPOCHONDRIA 

hypochondria  (hrpukon'drtu),  neurotic  reaction 
characterised  by  habitual  preoccupation  with 
physical  health  and  unwarranted  concern  with  an 
imagined  or  negligible  physical  defect.  Rarely  ap- 
pearing as  an  isolated  neurosis,  it  more  frequently 
»  a  complicating  factor  in  a  paychopathological 
condition  While  somewhat  similar  to  hysteria,  it 
differs  m  the  exaggerated  concern  shown  over  the 
physical  symptom — in  which  the  hysteric  lacks 
interest  See  NEUROSIS  and  PSYCHOSOMATIC  MED- 

ICINE 

hypodermic  injection  •  see  INJECTION 

hypostyle  (hl'pustll,  hl'pu-),  the  chamber  in  Egyp- 
tian temples  in  which  a  number  of  columns  sup- 
ported a  flat  stone  roof  Forming  the  chief  and 
largest  inner  space  of  the  temple,  it  was  entered 
from  the  outer  courtyard  and,  in  turn,  gave  access 
to  the  holy  of  holies  and  the  small  inner  sanc- 
tuaries occupying  the  rear  of  the  structure  Its  col- 
umns were  arranged  in  a  wide  center  aisle  flanked 
by  two  or  more  side  aisles,  the  center  one  rising 
higher  than  the  others  to  permit  clerestory  light- 
ing The  ruined  temple  of  Amon  at  Karnak 
(commenced  in  the  XII  dynasty)  shows  the  most 
celebrated  hypostyle  hall 

Hyrcama  (hurka'n&l),  provuue  of  ancient  Persia, 
SE  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  now  the  region  about 
Gorgan,  Iran  The  Parthian  kings  are  said  to  have 
had  their  summer  palace  here 

Hyrcanus  (htirka'nus)  fGr  ,-Hyrcamanl,  name  of 
two  of  the  MACCABEES,  high  priests  and  rulers  of 
Judea  John  H  \rcanus  I,  c  175-105?  B  C  ,  and 
John  Hyrcanus  II,  d  30  B  C 

Hyrum  (hl'rum)  [for  Hvrum  Smith,  brother  of 
Joseph  Smith],  city  (pop  1,874),  N  Utah,  8  of 


MO 

Logan;  settled  I860  by  Mormons;  inc.  1870.  This 
dairying  and  farm  region  of  the  Cache  Valley,  irri- 
gated after  1860,  is  now  served  by  Hyrum  Dam, 
completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  m  1935 
in  the  Little  Bear  river 

Hyslop.  James  Hervey  (hl'slujp),  1854-1920,  Amer- 
ican psychologist,  b.  Xenia,  Ohio,  grad  College  of 
Wooster,  1877,  Ph  D  Johns  Hopkins,  1887  He 
studied  abroad  and  taught  (1889-1002)  at  Colum- 
bia Umv  ,  becoming  professor  of  logic  and  ethics 
in  1895.  A  founder  (1006)  of  the  American  Society 
for  Psychical  Research,  he  wrote  books  in  this  field 
as  well  as  on  ethics  and  logic 

hyssop  (hto'tip) ,  aromatic  perennial  somewhat  woody 
herb  (Hyasopus  officinal**)  of  the  mint  family,  na- 
tive to  the  Old  World  but  an  escape  from  gardens 
m  North  America  The  plant  has  small  violet- 
blue,  sometimes  pink  or  white,  flowers  Although 
now  grown  chiefly  for  ornament,  it  has  been  used 
to  flavoi  soups  and  salads,  as  a  tea  for  chest  ail- 
ments, and  a  poultice  for  bruises,  oil  of  hyssop  has 
been  added  to  liqueurs  and  cologne  The  hyssop  of 
the  Scriptures  (1  Kings  4  33,  Ps  51  7,  John  19  29) 
may  have  been  a  similar  plant  or  the  name  may 
have  referred  to  different  plants  Hysxop  is  used 
as  a  symbol  of  humility  m  religious  painting 
Hystaspes  (hlsttVspex)  or  Hystaspis  (hteta'spls) , 
Old  Persian  Vmhtatpa,  fl  bth  cent  B  C  ,  father 
of  DAHIOR  I  Under  him  Darius  was  governor  of 
Parthia  The  legendary  patron  of  Zoroaster  is 
also  called  Hystaspes  or  Vishtaspa,  he  may  or  may 
not  be  the  same  as  Darius'  father 
hysteria  (hlster'o'u,  hlster'Su),  one  of  the  neuroses, 
t  ommonlv  referred  to  as  the  conversion  NEUROSIS, 
m  which  a  psychological  conflict  is  converted  into 


a  bodily  disturbance  Less  frequently  th*  hysteric 
produces  pseudopaychotie  symptoms,  and  persist- 
ent manifestations  can  bring  about  t 


pathology  (see  PSYCHOSOMATIC  MEDICINE),  A 
end  of  the  iQth  cent  great  advance*  were  max 
the  understanding  ana  cure  of  hvsteria  by  the  n 


true  organic 

JNE),  At  the 

advances  were  made  in 

cureof  hvsteria  by  the  recog- 
nition of  its  psychogenic  nature  and  by  the  use  of 
hypnotism  to  influence  the  high  degree  of  suggesti- 
bility which  is  one  of  its  outstanding  traits  Josef 
Breuer,  J  M  Charcot,  Janet,  ana  FRFUD  were 
pioneers  in  the  investigation  of  hysteria  by  the  use 
of  hypnosis 

Hythe  (hldh),  municipal  borough  (pop.  8,398),  Kent, 
England,  W  of  Folkestone  It  is  a  summer  resort, 
a  market  town  (with  breweries),  and  one  of  the 
CINQUE  PORTS  There  is  a  long  sea  wall  and  parade 
along  the  shore  Inland  o  3  mi  is  Lympne,  the 
Roman  Portus  Lemams,  of  which  portions  of  walls 
and  a  tower  remain  Studfall  Castle  here  was  once 
a  residence  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  The 
Early  English  church  at  Hythe  has  a  crypt  con- 
taining many  bone*  and  skulls,  the  history  of 
which  is  unknown  Saltwood  Castle,  near  Hythe, 
also  once  the  property  of  the  Canterbury  arch- 
bishops, is  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
plotting  of  the  murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket  At 
Hytho  is  the  School  of  Small  Arms  The  Royal 
Military  Canal,  23  mi  long,  built  early  in  the  19th 
cent ,  is  now  used  for  boating 

Hywel  Dda  (htSo'fil  dha')  or  Howel  the  Good,  d 
9507,  ruler  of  South  Wales  Ho  is  credited  with  the 
uniform  code  of  medieval  Welsh  laws — an  en- 
lightened code  and  a  valuable  source  for  social 
history  Stories  of  his  rulership  are,  however, 
semilegendary. 


I,  ninth  letter  of  the  ALPHABET  It  is  a  usual  symbol 
for  a  high  front  vowel,  like  I  The  Greek  corre- 
spondent is  iota  J  is  a  formal  development  from  I 
English  1  is  a  diphthong  of  a  and  y  In  chemistry  I 
is  the  symbol  of  the  element  IODINE 

lalysus  (falfeus),  ancient  city  on  the  island  of 
Rhodes  One  of  the  six  cities  of  the  Doric  Hexapo- 
hs,  it  was  important  c  1000  B  C  but  later  was 
eclipsed  by  the  city  of  RHODES  just  to  the  east 
Modem  laliso  m  near  the  site 

iambic  pentameter   see  PENTAMETER 

lamblichus  (lam'bllkOs),  d  c  330,  Syrian  philoso- 
pher, a  leading  exponent  of  NEOPLATONTSM  A 
pupil  of  Porphyry,  he  was  deeply  impressed  by 
the  doctrines  of  Plotinus  In  his  own  teachings  he 
combined  with  Plato's  ideas  many  of  those  of 
Pythagoras  and  much  that  was  mystical  and  even 
magical,  derived  from  the  Orient  His  following 
was  large  and  enthusiastic  in  his  own  time,  and 
m  the  15th  and  16th  cent  he  was  studied  with 
admiring  interest  He  taught  that  man  can  hold 
communion  with  Deity  through  certain  observ- 
ances and  rites  and  that  human  life  la  subject  to 
the  influences  of  a  host  of  beings  of  the  spirit 
realm,  from  whom  a  knowledge  of  the  future  may 
be  received  Of  his  writings  on  mathematical  and 
philosophical  subjects  there  remain  several  parts 
of  an  extensive  work  on  the  philosophy  of  Pythag- 
oras They  have  been  edited  and  published  by 
modern  scholars  His  commentaries  on  Plato's 
dialogues  and  Aristotle's  Analytic*,  as  well  as  other 
works,  have  disappeared  See  Eduard  Zeller,  His- 
tory of  Greek  Philosophy  (1889) ,  Thomas  Whittaker, 
The  Neo-Platonigt*  (1928) 

lapetos  (la'pttus),  in  Greek  mythology,  Titan,  son 
of  Uranus  (the  sky-god)  and  Gaea  (the  earth- 
goddess)  He  was  the  husband  of  Clymcne  and  the 
father  of  Atlas,  Prometheus,  Epunetheus,  and 
Menoetius  lapetus  was  imprisoned  in  Tartarus 
after  the  Titanomachy 

lad,  Rumania  see  JABSY 

Ibadan  (eba'dan.  ebada').  city  (pop  387,133),  SW 
Nigeria,  inhabited  by  the  Yoruba  Of  the  cities  in 
Africa  with  nearly  exclusively  Negro  population, 
Ibadan  is  said  to  be  the  largest  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  low  mud  wall,  and  it  consists  mainly  of  small 
huts,  but  there  are  also  mosques,  temples  for  idols, 
and  buildings  of  the  local  college  Many  living  in 
the  city  farm  land  in  the  vicinity  Ibadan  is  con- 
nected by  rail  with  Lagos,  and  it  exports  agricul- 
tural products,  including  cacao,  cotton,  and 
palm  oil 

Ibaguft  (ebagfl/).  city  (pop.  27,448),  W  central 
Colombia  Founded  in  1650,  Ibague  is  a  major 
commercial  link  between  the  Magdalena  and  Cauca 
valleys  Coffee,  silver,  and  sulphur  are  shipped 
by  rail  and  by  the  Pan  American  Highway  North 
of  the  highway  is  the  old  route  to  ARMENIA  over 
historic  Quindlo  pass  (c  11,400  ft ) 

Ibaflez.  Vicente  Blasco-  see  BLABCO  IBANEZ 

Ibaraki  (eb&'rake),  prefecture,  central  Honshu, 
Japan,  see  MITO,  the  capital. 

Ibarra,  Francisco  de  (franth«'»kO  da  ebft'rft),  1539'- 
1575,  Spanish  conquistador.  He  went  to  New  Spain 
at  an  early  age.  In  1554  he  headed  an  expedition 
to  the  region  N  of  Zacatecas  and  for  the  next  20 


years  dominated  the  vast  territory  of  Nueva  Viz- 
caya  He  explored,  founded  settlements,  and  ex- 
ploited mines  In  1562  he  was  named  governor 
See  J  L  Mecham,  Franatco  de  Ibarra  and  Niteoa 
Vizcaya  (1927) 

Ibena  (Tber'eu),  name  given  bv  the  ancients  to  a 
country  of  Transcaucasia,  roughly  the  eastern  part 
of  the  present  Georgian  88  R  It  probably  was  long 
a  dependency  of  Persia  and  was  subject  (1st  <ent 
B  C  )  to  Mithndates  VI  of  Pontus  Its  later  history 
is  that  of  Georgia 

Ibenan  Gates,  USSR   seo  DARYAL 

Iberian  Peninsula,  SW  Europe,  separated  from  the 
mam  continent  by  the  Pyrenees  Comprising 
SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL,  it  is  washed  on  the  north- 
west and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  on  the 
east  b.v  the  Mediterranean  The  Strait  of  Gibraltar 
divides  it  from  the  northern  shore  of  Africa 

Iberians,  ancient  people  of  Spain,  believed  to  have 
migrated  there  from  Africa  m  the  Neolithic  period 
They  were  first  mentioned  m  the  Oth  rent  B  C  , 
when  they  had  settled  m  E  Spain,  the  Kbro  valley, 
and  S  France  The  Ibenan  Peninsula,  i  e  ,  Spam 
and  Portugal,  is  named  after  them  It  is  widely 
believed  that  the  Ibenan  migration  preceded  the 
Celtic  migration  into  Spam  and  that  the  two 
peoples  later  merged  into  the  so-called  Colttberian 
nation  The  theory  that  the  Iberians  and  the 
BASQUES  were  identical  has  been  discredited  by 
modern  research,  which  has  proved  that  the  Basque 
civilization  is  mu<  h  older  After  the  Koman  con- 
quest of  Spam  the  Celtibenans  gradually  accepted 
Roman  culture 

Iberville,  Pierre  le  Moyne,  sieur  d'  (pyeV  lu  mwan' 
syur'  deWrvel'),  1661-1706,  French  Canadian 
naval  officer  and  colonizer,  b  Ville  Mane  (in 
present  Montreal),  Canada,  son  of  Charles  le 
Moyne,  sieur  de  LONQUEUIL,  and  brother  of  Jean 
BaptiBte  le  Moyne,  sieur  de  BIENVILLK  In  1675 
he  entered  the  expanding  navy  of  Louis  XIV  and 
after  10  years  at  sea  returned  to  Canada  On  the 
first  of  five  expeditions  (1686,  16S9,  1691,  1694, 
1697)  against  the  British  fur-trading  posts  on 
Hudson  Bay,  he  stormed  and  reduced  Moose 
Factory,  Fort  Rupert,  and  Albany  on  James  Bay 
after  a  long,  overland  journey  through  the  wilder- 
nose  from  Montreal  In  1697,  with  one  ship,  bo 
captured  two  British  ships,  sank  one,  and  took 
Port  Nelson,  strongest  post  on  Hudson  Bay 
Despite  these  gallant  efforts,  the  British  foothold 
was  not  broken,  largely  because  Iberville  received 
no  support  from  France  In  1690  he  took  part  in 
the  raid  on  Scheneotady  led  by  his  elder  brother 
Jacques,  sieur  de  Samte-H£lene.  In  1692  he  un- 
successfully attacked  Fort  Pemaquid,  Maine,  but 
m  1696  destroyed  that  post  and  also  captured  St 
John's,  Newfoundland,  temporarily  ousting  the 
British  from  that  area  In  1698  Iberville  was 
charged  with  planting  a  settlement  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  vafley,  the  project  at  which,  13  years 
previously,  La  Sallo  had  failed.  With  colonists  and 
supplies  in  four  ships,  Iberville,  accompanied  by 
his  younger  brother  Bienville,  reached  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  in  1999  and  founded  Old  Bilon  (now  Ocean 
Spring*  Mus.)  He  was  the  first  definitely  to 
ascertain  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  from  the 


Gulf  approat  h  and  to  explore  its  delta  He  returned 
to  the  colony  with  supplies  and  reinforcements  m 
1700  and  1701  2  Removed  to  the  Mobile  area  in 
1702,  the  colony  was  never  again  visited  by  Iber- 
ville, for  illness  wore  down  his  splendid  constitu- 
tion But  its  survival  was  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  perseverance  and  ability  of  Iborville  and  Bien- 
villc,  who  had  immediate  charge  after  1701  Iber- 
ville recovered  sufficiently  to  lead  an  expedition 
which  captured  (1706)  the  British  islands  of  Nevis 
and  St  Christopher  in  the  Wo,t  Indies  and  was 
ready  to  fairy  out  an  old  plan  to  attack  Boston 
and  New  York  when,  jmttmg  in  at  Havana,  he  was 
stricken  with  yellow  fever  and  died  See  C  B 
Reed,  The  First  Great  Cawd\an  (1910) 

Iberville  (e'btirvN),  town  (pop  3,454),  co  seat  of 
Iberville  co  ,  S  One  ,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Richelieu  river  and  SE  of  Montreal  The  mothei 
house  for  America  of  the  Mannt  order  in  here 

ibex  (I'beks),  gregarious,  agile  wild  goat  living  at  the 
snow  line  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  Asia  and 
Europe  It  is  brown  or  gray,  from  2K  to  3^6  ft 
high  at  the  shoulder,  very  sturdily  buflt,  and  has 
long,  ridged  horns  curved  backward  The  Alpine 
ibex  is  very  rare 

Ibhar  (ib'har),  son  of  David    2  Sam  5  15 

ibis  (I'bls),  a  wadmg  bird  with  a  long,  slender,  de- 
curved  bill,  grooved  from  nostril  to  tip,  found  in  thc« 
warmer  regions  of  both  hemispheres  The  lx>dy 
is  usually  about  2  ft  long  Most  ibises  nost  in 
colonies  They  feed  in  ponds,  lakes,  and  brackish 
marshes  on  fish  and  other  aquatic  animals  The 
sacred  ibis  of  ancient  Egypt,  a  white  and  black 
bird  now  extinct  m  Egypt,  inhabits  some  other 
parts  of  Africa  In  North  America  are  found  the 
white  ibis,  the  white-faced  and  eastern  glossy 
ibises,  and  the  wood  ibis,  which  is  really  a  STORK 
The  scarlet  ibis  of  South  America  is  occasionally 
seen  m  the  S  United  States 

Ibiza,  Spam  see  IVIZA 

Ibleam  (Ibleum),  town,  Palestine,  probably  be- 
tween Samaria  and  Jezreel  Joshua  17  11,  Judges 
1  27,  2  Kings  9  27  Bueam  1  Chron  6  70  Gath- 
rimmon  Joshua  21  25 

Ibn  Batuta  (I'bun  batoo'ta),  1304'~1378*,  Moslem 
tiaveler,  b.  Tangier  No  other  medieval  traveler 
is  known  to  have  journeyed  so  extensively.  In  30 
years  (from  c  1325)  he  made  a  series  of  journeys 
recorded  in  a  dictated  account  that  was  rediscov- 
ered during  the  French  occupation  of  Algeria.  He 
traveled  overland  in  North  Africa  and  8yna  to 
make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  Afterwards  he  ex- 
plored Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  Asia 
Minor  He  made  a  journey  via  Samarkand  to 
India,  where  he  resided  for  almost  eight  years  at  the 
court  of  the  sultan  of  Delhi,  who  sent  him  to  China 
as  his  ambassador  Ibn  Batuta  visited  the  Maldive 
Islands,  the  Malabar  coast,  Ceylon,  and  Sumatra 
He  returned  c.1350  to  Tangier.  Later  he  went  to 
Spam,  then  to  Morocco,  whence  he  crossed  the 
Sahara  to  visit  Timbuktu  and  the  Niger  His 
contribution  was  invaluable.  For  annotated  se- 
lections from  his  writings,  see  H.  A.  R.  Gibb,  Jim 
Battuta  (1929). 

Ibneiah  (Ibnfjra)  [Heb.,-God  builds  L  000  of  a 
fienjairote  chief.  1  Chron.  9.8. 


Grow  nfarMce*  arc  indicated  by  sftCALfc  CAPITALS.  Tto  kty  to  fttMMOMtetfoft  faeM  pa*»  L 
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Ibfi  fen.  Abraham  ben  Melt  (mAr'  I'bta),  1092?- 
1167,  Jewish  grammarian,  commentator,  poet, 
philosopher,  and  astronomer,  b.  Toledo,  Spain. 
H«  traveled  widely  and  wrote  a  prodigious  number 
of  books.  His  scholarly  works  of  all  kinds  and  hfo 
poems  are  of  high  quality,  but  he  is  best  known  as 
a  biblical  critic  He  was  the  inspiration  of  Robert 
Browning's  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra "  Aben  Ezra  is 
another  form  of  his  name  See  Raphael  Levy,  The 
Analogical  Works  of  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra.  (1927) 

Ibn  Gabirol,  Solomon  ben  Judah  (f'bun  gftbe'rol), 
c  1021-1058,  Jewish  poet  and  philosopher,  known 
also  as  Avicebron,  b  Malaga  Most  of  his  secular 
poetry  is  full  of  gloom  and  bitterness  engendered 
by  hfs  tragic  life.  His  religious  poetry  is  filled 
with  a  mystic  awe  of  God  His  great  philosophical 
work,  The  Well  of  Life,  showing  the  influence  of 
Neoplatonism,  was  written  in  Arabic  In  its  Span- 
ish and  Latin  (Forts  vitae)  translations,  it  exercised 
a  great  influence  upon  Christian  thought  The 
book  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  universality  of 
matter,  man's  purpose  in  life,  and  the  communion 
of  man's  soul  with  the  spiritual  sources  which 
created  it.  His  book  of  ethic. a,  The  Improvement  of 
the  Moral  Qualities,  was  also  important.  See  edi- 
tion of  Stephen  8  Wise  (1902). 

Ibnijth  (Ibnl'jn)  [Heb.-God  builds],  one  of  the 
house  of  Benjamin  1  Chron  9  8 

Ibn  Khaldun  (t'bun  khaldoon'),  1332-1406,  Arab 
historian,  b  Tunis  HP  held  various  offices  under 
the  rulers  of  Tunis  and  Morocco  and  served  (1363) 
as  ambassador  of  the  Moorish  king  of  Granada  to 
Peter  the  Cruel  of  Castile  In  1382  he  Hailed  to 
Egypt,  and  at  Cairo  for  most  of  the  rest  of  IUH  life 
he  lectured  and  taught  He  was  many  times  grand 
Mclikitc  cadi  of  Cairo  He  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  in  1387  In  1400  ho  accompanied  the 
Egyptians  in  their  campaign  against  Tamerlane, 
ana  ne  was  sent  to  arrange  for  the  capitulation  of 
Damascus  to  Tamerlane  Ibn  Khaldun  is  generally 
considered  the  greatest  of  the  Arab  historians  In 
his  great  work,  the  Kitab  al-Knir  [um\  ersal  history], 
he  attempts  to  treat  history  as  a  science  and  out- 
lines a  philosophy  of  history,  setting  forth  prin- 
ciples of  sociology  and  political  economy  The 
first  part  (Prolegomena)  of  the  book  treats  of 
Moslem  life  in  general  and  of  principles,  the  second 
recounts  a  history  of  the  Arabs  and  near-by  peo- 
ples, the  third  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
history  of  North  Africa  To  these  ho  added  an 
autobiogi  aphy ,  completed  in  1394  but  expanded  a 
few  months  before  he  died  See  Nathaniel  Schmidt, 
Ibn  Khaldun,  Historian,  Sociologist,  and  Philoso- 
pher (1930),  Abdullah  Enan,  Ibn  Khaldun  His 
Liff  and  Work  (1940) 

Ibn  Saud  (Abdu-l-Azi«  ibn  Saud)  (I'bun  saobd'), 
t  1880-,  founder  of  S\um  ARABIA  His  family, 
with  its  regular  neat  at  Rmd  in  the  Nejd,  were  the 
traditional  leaders  of  the  ultraorthodox  WAHABI 
movement  in  Islam  During  Ibn  Sand's  \outh  the 
Saud  family  was  in  exile  in  Kuwait  He  launched 
his  career  in  1900,  when  he  and  a  small  party  of 
relatives  and  servants  took  Kuul  b>  surprise  By 
1912  he  had  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Nejd 
and  organized  a  well-trained  army  of  men  who  had 
gnen.  up  their  tribal  affiliations  and  \owed  to  re- 
store Islam  in  all  puntv  In  the  First  World  War 
the  British  made  slight  efforts  to  cultivate  Ibn 
Saud's  friendship  but  favored  his  rival,  HUSMN 
IBN  ALI  of  the  Hejaz  After  careful  preparation 
Ibn  Saud  captured  Husem's  capital,  Mecca,  in 
1924,  and  in  1925  he  declared  himself  king  of 
Hejaz  and  Nejd  Steadily  Ibn  Saud  me  reased  his 
power,  and  in  1932  he  constituted  his  domain 
Saudi  Arabia  In  muc  h  of  the  country  he  compelled 
the  Bedouins  to  adopt  a  sedentary  life  as  farmers 
and  to  abandon  their  traditional  tribal  wars  and 
vendettas  He  is  credited  with  suppressing  the 
robbery  and  extortion  which  formerly  harassed 
pilgrims  to  Mecca  and  Medina  Ibn  Saud  is  an 
absolute  monarch  of  conservative  intimations  To 
raise  capital,  however,  he  has  granted  an  oil-drilling 
concession  to  an  American  company  In  the 
Second  World  War  he  remained  neutral  while 
favoring  the  Allies  Late  in  the  war,  on  his  first 
visit  outside  Arabia,  he  conferred  with  President 
F  D  Roosevelt  in  Egypt  In  recent  years  he  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  anti-Zionist  movement  among 
the  Arab  states 

Ibn  Sina  see  AVICENNA 

Ibn  Tufail  (I'bun  tdofu").  12th-century  Spanish- 
Arabian  philosopher  and  physician,  b  near  Grana- 
da His  chief  work  was  a  philosophical  romance, 
Hayy  ibn  Yaqzan,  describing  the  development  of  a 
child  taken  from  its  normal  environment  This 
was  popular  in  the  West  in  translation  in  the  17th 
cent.  Ibn  Tufail,  also  called  Abubacer,  was  famous 
as  a  physician  and  gained  something  of  a  reputation 
for  magic  in  the  West 

Ibn  Zohr:  see  AVBNZOAR. 

Ibrahim  Pasha  jjbrahera'  pa'sha),  1789-1848,  Egyp- 
tian general.  He  was  the  sou  of  MOHAMMED  ALI,  a 
pasha  of  Egypt  under  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Ibra- 
him conducted  (1816-19)  largely  successful  Turkish 
campaigns  against  the  Wanabis  in  Arabia.  He 
fought  (1825-28)  the  insurgent  Greeks  and  sent 
large  numbers  into  slavery  in  Egypt,  but  the  land- 
ing of  French  troops  forced  him  to  withdraw  from 


the  country.  After  Mohammed  AH  turned  against 
the  Ottoman  sultan,  Ibrahim  conquered  (1832-33) 
Syria.  Warfare  with  the  Turks  was  resumed  m 
1838,  but  British  and  Austrian  military  interven- 
tion on  Turkey's  behalf  compelled  Ibrahim  to 
evacuate  to  Egypt  In  1848  he  was  regent  of  Egypt 
during  his  father's  insanity 

Ibn  (Ib'rt)  IHeb  ,  -Hebrew),  Merarite  of  the  family 
of  Jaaztah.  1  Chron  24  27 

Ibsen,  Henrik  (hen'rfk  Ib'sn),  1828-1906,  Nor- 
wegian poet  and  dramatist  After  early  essays  in 
journalism,  he  was  associated  with  the  National 
theater  in  Bergen  and  later  in  Copenhagen  He 
had  written  poetry,  criticism,  and  a  few  plays  be- 
fore the  appearance  in  1862  of  Love's  Comedy,  a 
satirical  play  in  verse  which  roused  a  storm  of  crit- 
icism It  was  followed  by  The  Pretenders  (1864), 
a  historical  drama,  by  the  great  dramatic  poems 
Brand  (1866)  and  Peer  Gynt  (1867),  and  by  the 
drama  Emperor  ami  Galilean  (1873)  From  1874  to 
1891  Ibsen  lived  in  Germany,  where  he  produced 
the  famous  series  of  realistic  social  dramas  (many 
with  a  marked  symbolic  tiend),  setting  forth  his 
doctrine  of  human  values  and  his  view  of  the  in- 
dividual in  conflict  with  society,  to  which  the  name 
Ibsemsm  has  been  given  At  intervals  of  about  two 
years  he  wrote  The  Pillars  of  Society  (1877),  A 
Doll's  House  (1879),  Ghost*  (1881),  An  Enemy  of 
the  People  (1882),  The  Wild  Duck  (1884),  Ros- 
mersholm  (1886),  The  Lady  from  the  Sea  (1888), 
HfAda  Gabler  (1890),  The  Master  Builder  (1892), 
Little  Eyolf  (1894),  John  Gabnet  Borkman  (1896), 
and  When  We  Dearl  Aimken  (1899)  These  have 
all  been  translated  into  English  Produced  in 
England,  America,  and  on  the  Continent,  they 
exerted  a  strong  influence  on  the  theater  as  well  as 
on  literature,  an  extensive  controversial  literature 
has  grown  up  about  them  See  G  B  Shaw,  The 
Quintessence  of  Ibsenism  (1891),  Georg  Brandos, 
Ibsen  and  Bjdrnsort  (1907)  ,  studies  by  E  W  Gosse, 
(1907),  Halvdan  Koht  (Eng  tr  ,  1931),  Theodore 
Jorgenson  (1945),  and  B  W  Downs  (1946) 

Ibycus  (I'Mkus),  fl  before  500  B  C  ,  Greek  lyric 
poet,  b  Rhegium,  S  Italy  The  extant  fragments 
of  his  work  contain  the  earliest  known  example 
of  the  tnadic  choral  lyric  He  spent  some  time  at 
the  court  of  Polycrates  of  Samos  The  "cranes  of 
Ibycus"  as  an  expression  of  triumphant  justice  re- 
fers to  the  story  that  Ihycus,  murdered  at  sea,  was 
revenged  b>  cranes  who  saw  the  crime  and  even- 
tually icvealed  the  murderers 

Ibzan,  judge  of  Israel     Judges  12  8-10 

lea  (e'ka),  city  (pop  21,437),  SW  Peru  In  the  irri- 
gated lea  river  valley  on  Peru's  desert  coast,  the 
city  is  the  commercial  center  for  regional  produce  — 
cotton  and  grapes  The  products  of  the  cotton  gins 
and  winenes  are  sent  by  rail  to  its  poit,  Prsco 

leans1  see  CABET,  $TIENNE 

lean*  (Ika'reu),  mountainous  island  (99  sq  mi  ; 
pop  12,854),  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  but  be- 
longing to  Greece,  WSW  of  Samos,  in  the  Sporades 
It  produces  fruit  and  wine  and  has  iron  ore  and 
sulphur  springs  It  is  sometimes  called  Nikaria. 

Icarus   see  DAED\Lrs 

Icaza,  Jorge  (hor'hft  tka'tha),  1902-,  Ecuadorian 
novelist  He  spoke  in  harsh  realistic  terms  against 
the  exploitation  of  the  Indian  His  novel  En  las 
calles  [in  the  streets]  won  a  national  prise  in  1935 
He  has  written  other  novels  —  notably  Hnastpungo 
(1934)  and  Cholos  (1938)—  aa  well  as  distinguished 
short  stones 

Icazbalceta,  Joaquin  Garcia:  see  GARC!A  ICAZBAI/- 

CETA,  JOAQrfN 

ice:  see  W\TER,  RFFRFOEHATION,  DRY  ICE 

ice  action,  one  of  the  agents  of  EROSION  There  are 
two  proc  esses,  disintegration  of  roc  ks  through  the 
freezing  (and  consequent  expansion)  of  water  in 
cracks  and  wearing  awav  by  friction,  eg,  by 
glaciers  and  floating  ice  along  shores. 

Ice  Age:  see  PLEISTOCENE  EPOCH 

iceberg,  mass  of  ice  detached  from  the  edge  of  an 
ice  sheet  or  glacier  and  floating  on  the  ocean  The 
ice  sheet  ana  glaciers  of  GREENLAND  are  the  source 
of  most  of  the  icebergs  in  the  N  Atlantic  \bout  a 
ninth  of  the  total  mass  of  a  berg  projects  al>ove  the 
water  The  process  of  berg  formation  IB  known  as 
calving  Since  the  disaster  of  the  Titanic,  an  ice 
patrol  has  been  maintained  by  the  U  8.  coast 
guard  in  the  N  Atlantic  shipping  channels. 

iceboat:  see  BO  vrma 

icebreaker,  ship  designed  to  force  its  wav  through 
ice  In  many  seaports  in  northern  countries  —  such 
as  Russia,  Canada,  and  the  Great  Lakes  region  of 
the  United  States  —  all  water-borne  traffic  would 
bo  suspended  in  winter  except  for  the  use  of  ice- 
breakers The  first  notable  icebreaker  was  the 
Pilot  (1870),  used  to  maintain  communication  be- 
tween Kronstadt  and  St.  Petersburg  The  sides 
of  an  icebreaker  are  so  shaped  that  if  the  vessel 
is  caught  in  the  ice,  she  will  not  be  crushed  but 
will  be  forced  up.  The  engines  are  of  the  most  pow- 
erful type  When  in  operation  the  vessel  charges 
into  the  ice  at  full  speed.  The  sharply  inclined 
bow,  meeting  the  edge  of  the  ice,  rises  upon  it,  and 
the  weight  of  the  vessel  causes  the  ice  to  collapse 
In  thick  ice  progress  is  made  only  by  continually 
charging  and  retiring  A  well-designed  icebreaker 
is  able  to  force  its  way  through  ice  up  to  35  ft  thick 
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ice  cream,  frozen  food  made  from  milk  fat  and  aoJids, 
sugar,  Mid  flavoring  and  often  containing  coloring 
matter,  a  stabiliser  (usually  gelatine),  eggs,  and 
fruits  or  nuts.  The  mix  is  churned  or  beaten  at 
freezing  temperature  to  attain  a  light,  smooth  tex- 
ture Probably  originating  as  a  water  ice  m  Italy 
in  the  17th  cent ,  the  confection  spread  to  France 
and  England,  reaching  America  early  in  the  18th 
cent.  The  manufacture  of  ice  cream  on  a  commer- 
cial scale,  introduced  in  Baltimore  in  1851,  has  be- 
come an  important  industry  m  the  United  States 
Commercial  ice  cream  is  generally  prepared  from 
calculated  mixes,  pasteurized  and  homogenized. 
Federal,  state,  local,  and  industry  regulations  as  to 
percentage  of  milk  fats  and  solids,  punty  of  in- 
gredients, and  cleanliness  of  preparation  and  dis- 
pensing arc  designed  to  maintain  the  dietary  value 
of  ice  cream  and  to  inhibit  bacterial  multiplication, 
for  which  it  is  a  favorable  medium  Similar  frozen 
confections  include  the  fat-rich  bisque  (with  added 
bakery  products),  par  fait  (containing  eggs),  and 
mousse,  frozen  custard,  generally  low  m  fat,  and 
ices  and  plain  or  milk  sherbets,  based  on  fruit 
juices  and  sugar 

Ice  Fjord .  see  SPITSBERGEN. 

ice  hockey:  see  HOCKFY 

Icel,  Turkey   see  Mutism. 

Iceland,  Icelandic  island  (es'lant),  republic  (c  40,000 
sq  mi  ,  pop  135,935),  the  westernmost  state  of 
Europe,  occupying  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
just  8  of  the  An  tic  Circle.,  <  OCX)  mi  W  of  Norway 
and  c  200  mi  8E  of  Greenland  Reykjavik  is  the 
capital  The  republic  includes  several  small  islands, 
notably  the  WBSTMAN  ISLANDS  off  the  southern 
coast  of  Iceland  The  coasts  of  Iceland  are  in- 
dented by  deep  fiords,  parttr  ularly  in  the  north  and 
west  The  island  itself  is  a  plateau,  averaging  2,000 
ft  m  height  and  culminating  m  vast  icefields,  of 
which  the  VATNAJOKITIL,  in  the  southeast,  is  the 
largest  There  are  more  than  100  volcanoes  many 
of  them  still  active,  the  highest  is  Mt  HEKLA 
Hot  springs  abound  and  are  exploited  for  heating 
purposes  in  many  places,  notably  at  REYKJAVIK, 
the  great  GFYSIR  is  particularl>  famous  The  water- 
shed of  Iceland  runs  roughly  east-west;  the  chief 
river  is  the  JOKULSA,  whu  h  flows  N  into  the  Axar 
Fjord  (there  are  several  other  nvere  of  the  same 
name)  Only  about  one  fourth  of  the  island  is 
habitable,  and  practically  all  the  larger  inhabited 
places  are  located  on  the  coast ,  they  are  Reykjavik, 
Akureyn,  Hafnafjord,  Siglufjord,  and  Isafjord 
Timber  is  virtually  absent,  and  agriculture,  pro- 
duc  ing  mainly  hay ,  potatoes  and  turnips,  is  restrict- 
ed to  26  percent  of  the  total  area  There  are, 
however,  extensive  grazing  lands,  used  mainly  for 
sheep  raising,  but  also  for  horses  and  cattle  Fish- 
ing is  by  far  the  most  important  industry ,  codfish 
and  herring  constituting  the  chief  export.  The 
climate  is  generally  mild  and  humid,  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  the  North  Atlantic  Drift  Iceland  is 
governed  by  parliamentary  democracy  The  cabi- 
net is  responsible  to  the  ALTHING  The  president 
of  the  republic  is  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  four- 
j  ear  term  Ic  eland  possesses  neither  an  army  nor  a 
navy;  it  has  very  advanced  social-security  legis- 
lation The  government  has  established  monopolies 
on  the  importation  and  sale  of  several  important 
artu  lea  and  pla>  H  a  major  part  in  the  business  life 
of  the  country  The  Lutheran  Church  is  the  sole 
established  church,  but  there  is  complete  religious 
freedom  The  Icelanders  are  bevond  doubt  the 
most  literate  and  best-informed  nation  in  the  world 
There  is  a  university  at  Hevkjavik,  the  high  educa- 
tional level,  however,  is  due  to  ancient  tradition 
and  ingrained  civilization  rather  than  to  formal 
schooling  Iceland  may  have  been  the  Ultima 
THULR  of  the  ancients  Irish  monks  visited  it  be- 
fore the  9th  cent ,  but  abandoned  it  on  the  arrival 
(c  850-870)  of  Norse  settlers,  many  of  whom  had 
fled  from  the  domination  of  HAROLD  I  These 
settlers  also  contained  Scottish  and  Irish  element* 
In  9*0  a  general  assembly,  the  Althing,  was  estab- 
lished at  Thingvelhr,  and  c  1000  Christianity  was 
introduced  Paganism,  however,  .seems  to  have 
survived  for  a  considerable  period,  or  at  least  its 
memory  was  preserved  in  the  literature  of  13th- 
century  Iceland,  where  OLD  Nott^fe.  LITVR  \TURE 
reached  its  greatest  flowering  (Modem  Icelandic 
is  virtually  the  same  language  as  that  of  the  sagas  ) 
The  attempt  made  by  SNORRI  STURLUSOX  to  es- 
tablish the  full  control  of  King  Haakon  IV  of 
Norway  over  Iceland  was  a  failure,  however,  Haa- 
kon incorporated  Iceland  into  the  archdiocese  of 
Trondhenn  and  in  12(U  04  obtained  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  sovereignty  by  the  Icelanders  With 
Norway,  Iceland  passed  (1JSO)  under  the  Danish 
crown  Lutheranism  was  introduced  by  force 
(1639-51)  The  17th  and  18th  cent  were  disas- 
trous m  Icelandic  history  English,  Spanish,  and 
Algerian  pirates  i  aided  the  coasts  and  ruined  trade , 
epidemics  and  a  general  volcanic  eruption  (1783) 
killed  a  large  patt  of  the  population,  the  creation 
(1602)  of  a  private  trading  company  at  Copen- 
hagen, with  exclusive  rights  to  the  Iceland  trade, 
caused  economic  nun  The  private  trade  monopoly 
was  at  last  revoked  in  1771  and  transferred  to  the 
Danish  crown,  which  kept  it  until  1786,  when  trade 
with  Iceland  was  opened  to  all  Danish  and  Nor- 
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wogian  merchants  The  exclusion  of  foreign 
traders  was  lifted  only  m  1864  The  19th  cent, 
brought  a  rebirth  of  national  culture  and  agitation 
for  independence.  The  Althing,  abolished  in  1800, 
was  reestablished  in  1843,  in  1874  home  rule  was 
granted;  and  in  1918  Iceland  was  declared  a  sover- 
eign state  in  personal  union  with  Denmark  The 
export  trade  of  Iceland  was  dislocated  by  the  Span- 
ish civil  war  (1936-39)  and  shifted  from  the  Medi- 
terranean countries  to  England  The  occupation 
(1940)  of  Denmark  by  German  forces  in  the  Second 
World  War  gave  the  Althing  an  opportunity  to 
take  over  the  king's  prerogatives  and  the  control 
of  foreign  affairs  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  established  diplomatic  relations  with  Ice- 
land, and  Great  Britain  sent  (1940)  a  military  force 
to  defend  the  island  from  a  possible  German  at- 
tack. This  was  replaced  after  1941  by  Amencan 
forces,  who  were  fully  withdrawn  only  early  in 
1947  In  a  popular  referendum  (1944)  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Icelanders  voted  to  ter- 
minate the  union  with  Denmark ,  thus  the  kingdom 
of  Iceland  became  (officially  on  Juno  17,  1944)  an 
independent  republic  Svemn  Bjornsson,  its  in- 
terim president,  wus  reflected  in  1945  and  m  1949, 
and  a  coalition  cabinet  continued  to  govern  the 
state  Iceland  rejected  (1946)  a  promised  pact  by 
which  the  United  States  was  to  keep  its  air  bases, 
but  it  granted  the  United  States  the  right  to  use 
the  American-built  airport  of  Keflavik  for  military 
as  well  as  commercial  airplanes  In  protest,  the 
two  Communist  cabinet  members  resigned  Ice- 
land was  admitted  into  the  United  Nations  in  1946, 
it  joined  m  the  European  Recovery  Program  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  See  Knut  Gjerset, 
History  of  Iceland  (1924) ,  8  J  Stofansson,  Iceland 
(1930),  Hjalmar  Lmdroth,  Icfland  a  Land  of 
Contrast*  (1937),  Halldor  Laxness,  Independent 
People  (1946),  Agnes  Rothery,  Iceland  (1948) 
Icelandic  language,  North  Germanic  language.  See 
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Icelandic  literature.  For  the  earliest  literature  of 
Iceland,  see  OLD  NORSK  LITERATURE  With  the 
loss  of  Iceland's  political  independence  (1261-64) 
came  a  decline  in  the  literature,  although  the  lin- 
guistic tradition  continued  and  the  old  writings 
were  still  venerated  From  the  14th  cent  to  the 
middle  of  the  loth,  literary  activitv  consisted 
mainly  in  the  translation  of  foreign  works,  the 
cop  v  ing  and  compiling  of  Old  Norse  works,  and  the 
writing  of  religious  poems  in  the  old  meters  In 
the  14th  cent  there  arose  the  rtmur,  a  t\  pe  of  nar- 
rative poetry  popular  until  the  19th  cent  and 
valuable  principally  in  keeping  alive  an  awareness 
of  linguistic  beauties  and  a  sense  of  poetic  values 
The  Protestant  Reformation  which  was  thrust 
upon  Iceland  in  the  16th  cent  turned  the  greater 
part  of  the  literary  output  to  hymns  and  illumina- 
tions of  the  Protestant  faith  The  first  printing 
press  was  brought  to  Iceland  in  1528  by  Jon 
A.RE88ON,  but  from  the  coming  of  Protestantism 
until  the  late  18th  cent ,  it  was  under  church  con- 
trol and  almost  entirely  limited  to  publication  of 
religious  works  Secular  works  were  circulated  in 
manuscript,  however  Historical  and  biographical 
works,  sermons,  and  religious  poetry  made  up  the 
body  of  literature  m  the  16th  and  17th  cent  The 
penod  from  1750  to  1S35  was  one  of  enlightenment 
and  awakening,  with  reforms  in  all  aspects  of 
Icelandic  life  In  1773  a  printing  press  was  estab- 
lished for  the  publication  of  secular  works,  and 
there  followed  the  formation  of  a  number  of  literary 
societies  A  romantic  revival,  begun  in  the  1830s,  in- 
augurated the  modern  period  of  Icelandic  litera- 
ture, marked  by  a  productivity  and  an  excellence 
unknown  since  the  Eddas  and  sagas  The  romantic 
revival,  with  the  dual  aspect  of  aroused  nationalism 
and  the  influence  of  continental  romanticism,  par- 
ticularly Danish  and  German,  was  begun  by  the 
poets  Bjarm  Thorarensen  (1786-1841)  and  Jonas 
Hallgrimsson  (1807-45)  Hallgrimsson  was  the  first 
wnter  of  the  modern  Icelandic  short  story,  and  he 
influenced  the  work  of  JON  THOKODDSEN,  author  of 
the  first  published  Icelandic  novel  This  move- 
ment, which  saw  the  creation  of  the  classical  Ice- 
landic style  of  the  19th  and  20th  cent  ,  was  <  on- 
tinued  by  Grimur  Thomaen  (182O-90),  writer  of 
heroic  narrative  poems  in  pure,  Old  Norse  style, 
Benedikt  Grondal  (1826-1907),  outstanding  for 
both  romantic  and  humorous  poetry,  Steingnmur 
Thorstemsson  (1831-1913),  lyric  poet,  satirist,  and 
translator  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Byron,  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen,  and  others,  and  Matthias  Joe  hums- 
son  (1835-1920),  wnter  of  plays  which  were  the 
real  beginning  (after  abortive  attempts  by  others) 
of  modern  Icelandic  drama,  translator  of  Shakspere, 
and  poet  laureate  of  Iceland  from  1900  The  lead- 
ing figure  of  the  penod  was  Jon  SIOURDS&ON  The 
founding  (1882)  of  the  periodical  Verdandi  [the 
present]  was  the  beginning  of  a  movement  of 
realism,  marked  by  socialism,  individualism,  and 
criticism  of  Church  and  clergy  and  strongly  m-* 
fluent  ed  by  Georg  Brandes  Moat  important  of  the 
realists  were  Gestur  Palsson  (1852-91),  Stephan  G 
Stephansson  (1854-1927),  and  Thorsteinn  Erlinga- 
son  (1858-1914)  Palsson  was  a  brilliant  short- 
story  wnter,  an  indignant  reformer  motivated  by 
svmpathy  for  the  oppressed  who  wrote  bitterly 
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ironical  social  criticism.  Stephansson  was  an  Ice- 
landic-Canadian, an  individualist  and  a  socialist, 
one  of  the  finest  poets  of  either  Iceland  or  Canada. 
He  wrote  of  his  homeland,  giving  a  new,  symbolic 
meaning  to  the  figures  taken  from  the  sagas  and  old 
romances  Erlingsson  wrote  brilliant  satire  on 
Church  and  clergy  as  well  as  fervent  love  lyrics. 
One  of  the  most  significant  modern  Icelandic 
writers  of  his  period  was  Einar  H  Kvaran  (1859- 
1938)  He  began  as  one  of  tho  realists,  but  m  the 
1890s  he  became  part  of  a  reaction  against  realism, 
this  in  him  took  the  form  of  religious  affirmation 
through  spiritualism,  which  appeared  in  Ins  writing 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  He  used  the  technique  of  a 
realist,  however,  and  wrote  excellent  short  stones 
of  life  among  the  poorer  people  in  Reykjavik 
Another  who  reacted  against  realism  was  the  na- 
tionalist poet  Einar  Benediktsson  (1864-1940), 
who  ranks  beside  Stephansson  The  farmer- 
novelist  Gudmundur  Fndjonsson  (1869-1944),  who 
became  the  leading  representative  of  the  farm- 
er's point  of  view  in  literature,  was  one  who 
began  as  a  realist  and  later  turned  to  nationalistic 
romanticism  Next  to  Kvaran  as  novelist  and 
short-story  writer  stands  Jon  Trausti  (pseud  of 
Gudmundur  Magnusson,  1873-1918),  who  wrote 
historic  al  novels  and  stones  of  rural  and  town  life 
and  of  the  life  of  the  fishermen  While  nationalism 
was  alwav  s  one  thread  of  Icelandic  literature,  the 
first  two  decades  of  the  20th  cent  saw  the  rise  of  a 
more  introspective  tvpo  of  writing,  influenced  by 
tho  Nietzschean  idea  of  genius  and  by  Fronc  h  dec  a- 
dence  Writers  sought  to  explore  their  own  souls 
rather  than  to  propagate  ideas  or  point  out  the 
corruption  of  society  One  group  of  these,  part  of 
the  Icelandic  colon  v  m  Copenhagen,  wrote  in 
Danish  to  reach  a  wider  public  They  were  led  by 
Johann  Sigurjonsson  (1880-1919),  a  romantic 
dramatist  Others  were  Gunnar  GUNNARSSON, 
the  romantic  novelist  of  the  Icelandic  family  saga, 
and  the  cosmopolitan  dramatist  Gudmundur 
KAMBAN  This  group  merged  in  the  1920s  with  a 
group  of  writers  in  Iceland  in  u  neo-romantic  move- 
ment, which  had  as  one  of  its  leading  spirits  the 
poet,  scholar,  and  critic  Sigurdur  Nordal  (1886-), 
author  of  the  prose  poem  Hel  (1916-17),  a  work  of 
great  Iv  ric  beauty  and  originality  of  conception 
In  1918  he  became  professor  of  Icelandic  language 
and  literature  at  the  Umv  of  Ic  eland  in  Reykjavik 
One  of  the  best  representatives  of  neo-romanticism 
is  the  lyric  poet  David  Stefansson  (189&  )  Among 
tho  writers  grouped  around  Nordal  were  the  novel- 
ists Gudmundur  Hagalm  (1898-)  and  Knstmann 
GunMUNussoN  With  the  urbanizing  of  Iceland's 
population  came  the  rise  of  a  working  class  and  the 
necessity  of  new  patterns  of  life  and  thought 
Writers  such  as  Kamban  and  Trausti  became  so- 
cialists as  early  as  1918,  and  Hagalm,  a  romantic 
pnmitivist,  turned  from  conservative  journalism  in 
the  1920s  and  by  the  middle  of  tho  '30s  had  become 
thoroughly  identified  with  the  new  soc  mlist  middle 
class  Tho  two  most  outstanding  names  in  recent 
Icelandic  literature  are  those  of  tho  leftists  Thorber- 
gur  Thordarson  (1889  )  and,  the  most  gifted  of  all, 
Halldor  K  LAXNESS  Thordarson,  an  international- 
ist and  a  satirist  of  the  lyrical  effusions  of  the 
romantic  poets,  provided  the  Icelandic  manifesto 
of  socialism  in  his  personal,  satirical  essay  Letter 
to  Laura  (1924),  which  attacked  literary  conven- 
tions and  conventional  standards  of  propriety 
alike  Thordarson  is  a  master  of  tho  c  lassie  style, 
at  tho  same  time  foreshadowing,  in  his  extraor- 
dinary autobiography  (1940-41),  the  new  style 
created  by  Laxnoss  See  Richard  Beck,  ed  ,  Ice- 
landic Lyrics  (1930)  and  Icelandic  Poems  and 
Stories  (1943),  Fredenka  Blankner.  ed  ,  The  His- 
tory of  the  Scandinavian  Literatures  (1938),  Stefan 
Emarsson,  History  of  Icelandic  Prose  Writers,  1800- 
1940  (1948) 

Iceland  moss,  name  for  a  he-hen  (Cettaria  islandica) 
common  m  Iceland  and  other  northern  countries 
On  the  North  American  continent  it  grows  on  soil 
and  roc  ks  as  far  south  as  the  N  United  States  It 
forms  a  tangled  growth  of  paper-thin  branching 
stalks  with  spiny  edges,  when  dry  it  is  brownish, 
olive,  or  grayish  m  color,  and  when  wet  it  is  olivo 
green  Although  it  contains  a  bitter  substance 
which  is  often  difficult  to  remove  and  is  harmful 
to  the  digestive  system,  it  has  long  been  used, 
chiefly  in  Iceland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  both  for 
human  food  and  for  fodder.  Because  of  its  carbo- 
hydrate content  it  has  been  mixed  with  cereals  and 
potatoes  to  make  bread  It  also  found  use  in 
medicine  chiefly  as  a  demulcent  tea 
Iceland  spar,  colorless  variety  of  crystallized  GAL- 
CITE,  characterized  by  its  properties  of  transpar- 
ency and  double  refraction  It  is  used  chiefly  m  the 
manufacture  of  Nicol  pnsms,  which  are  essential 
parts  of  polarising  microscopes  and  other  optical 
instruments  The  principal  deposit  is  m  Iceland, 
but  small  quantities  are  found  m  other  countries, 
including  the  United  States 

ice  plant,  low  fleshy  plant  (Cryophytum,  or  Mesem- 
bryanthemum,  cryetallinum)  of  warm,  dry,  barren 
regions  It  is  cultivated  chiefly  as  an  annual  rockery 
or  pot  plant  for  the  glistening  foliage 
Ichabod  (I'kubod)  [Heb.,  •inglorious],  son  of  Phine- 
has  and  grandson  of  Eli.  I  Sam  4  21;  14.3.  J.  G. 


Whittier  used  the  name  in  a  poem  voicing  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  antialavery  faction  with  Daniel 
Webster  when  he  supported  the  Compromise  of 
1860.  To  their  view,  glory  departed  from  him  with 
his  divergence  from  them 

Ichang  or  I-ch'ang  (both  8'chang'),  city  (pop. 
80,979),  SE  Hupeh  prov  ,  China  It  is  the  western 
terminus  for  large  ocean-going  vessels  traveling  up 
the  Yangtze  nver  Here  goods  are  transshipped 
to  smaller  boats  which  can  negotiate  the  gorges  and 
rapids  of  the  Yangtze 
ichneumon*  see  MONGOOSE 

ichthyol  (Ik'theol,  -61.-61)  [Gr,-fish  oil],  thick, 
dark  brown  liquid  with  a  fishy  odor.  It  is  obtained 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  asphaltio  shale  (found  in 
the  Tyrol),  which  contains  fossil  fish  remains,  and 
it  has  also  been  found  m  crude  oil  in  Texas.  For 
medicinal  purposes  it  is  prepared  in  the  form  of  an 
ammonium  salt  of  a  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  useful  in 
the  treatment  of  skin  disorders  and  as  an  aid  to 
healing  in  chronic  inflammation,  but  it  is  not  as 
widely  used  as  formerly 

Ickes,  Harold  LeClaire  (I'kus),  1874-,  US  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (1933-46),  b  Blair  co  ,  Pa, 
grad  Umv  of  Chicago  (B  A  ,  1897,  LL  B  ,  1907) 
At  first  (1897-1900)  a  reporter  for  Chicago  news- 
papers, he  later  practiced  law  and  became  in- 
terested in  local  reform  politics  He  managed 
(1911)  the  almost  successful  campaign  of  C  E 
Mornam  for  mayor  of  Chicago  and  lea  m  struggles 
that  aimed  at  preventing  domination  of  city  politics 
by  business  interests  Previously  a  Republican, 
he  joined  (1912)  tho  Progressive  party  and  was 
that  party's  state  loader  for  three  years,  but  in 
1916  he  supported  Charles  E  Hughes  for  President 
In  1924  ho  was  manager  of  Hiram  Johnson's  cam- 
paign for  the  Republican  presidential  nomination 
President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  who  had  high 
respect  for  Ickes's  opinions,  appointed  him  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  also  made  him  head  of  tho 
Public  Works  Administration  His  powers  in  tho 
Second  World  War  as  Secretary  of  Interior  in- 
cluded control  of  coal  and  petroleum  President 
Harry  S  Truman  accepted  (1946)  Ickes's  resigna- 
tion from  tho  cabinet  m  an  argument  over  Tru- 
man's appointment  of  Edward  Pauley  as  Under- 
secretary of  the  Navy  Ickes's  reputation  for 
outspoken  bluntness  is  shown  in  The  New  Democ- 
racy (1934)  and  The  Autobiography  of  a  Curmudg- 
eon (1943) 

Icknleld  Street  (Ik'neld),  Saxon  name  for  an  early 
road  m  Britain,  over  the  Berkshire  Downs  and  the 
Chilterns     See  Thomas  Codnngton,  Roman  Roads 
in  Britain  (new  ed  ,  1918) 
IcolmkiU,  Inner  Hebrides,  Scotland   see  IONA. 
Icon  Bnihke   see  EIK«N  BAHII  IKE 
Iconium  (Iko'ngum),  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  modern  KONYA,  Turkey    In  ancient  da>s  it  was 
at  various  tunes  in  Phrvgia,  Lvcaoma,  and  Cappa- 
docia,  as  tho  bounds  of  those  regions  changed     It 
was  also  for  a  tune  me  luded  in  the  Roman  province 
of  Galatia  and  was  visited  by  Paul,  who  converted 
part  of  the  Greek  and  Jewish  population  and  es- 
tablished an  important  churc  h  there    Acts  1 3  5 1 ,52 , 
14  19,21 

iconoclasm  (Ik&'noklazm)  [Gr  ,=image-breaking], 
opposition  to  the  religious  uso  of  imagos  Vener- 
ation of  pictures  and  btatues  symbolizing  sacred 
figures,  Christian  doctrine,  and  biblical  events  was 
an  early  feature  of  Christian  worship  (sec  ICONOO- 
IIAPHY  and  CATACOMBS)  To  combat  heresy,  the 
reality  of  Christ's  humanity  was  increasingly  em- 
phasized, and  images  and  crucifixes  became  com- 
mon Canon  36  of  tho  Synod  of  Elvira  (c  305)  was 
one  of  the  earliest  to  prohibit  images  in  churches, 
"lest  that  which  is  worshiped  and  venerated  be 
depicted  on  tho  walls  "  After  the  5th  cent  tho 
increasingly  superstitious  practices  of  the  masses 
reinforced  latent  opinion  that  reverence  of  imagos 
could  be  equivalent  to  idolatry  Iconoclasm 
flourished  in  Asia  Minor,  center  of  Mouophysitism 
Tho  movement  may  also  have  been  influenced  by 
the  iconoclasm  of  Islam,  Judaism,  and  Mamchae- 
ism  and  was  certainly  strengthened  by  the  numer- 
ous PAULIOIANS  in  the  empire  LKO  HI,  CON- 
STANTINE  V,  LEO  IV,  and  LEO  V  were  important 
iconoclastic  emperors  Opponents  of  iconoclasm 
were  Empress  Irene,  who  restored  the  imagos,  St 
Theodore  of  Studioti  and  St  John  of  Damascus, 
and  St  NICKPHORUS  and  St  THEOPHANES,  who 
wrote  histories  of  the  controversy  Iconoclasm  was 
rejected  at  Nicaea  (see  NICABA,  SECOND  COUNCIL 
OF),  but  ended  only  with  the  minority  of  Michael 
III  The  iconoclastic  controversy  stimulated  By- 
zantine artists  to  strive  for  spiritual  revelation  in 
religious  art,  rather  than  for  naturalistic  repre- 
sentation Tho  churches  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church  are  generally  decorated  only  with  flat  pic- 
tures, bas-reliefs,  and  mosaics,  descended  from 
BYZANTINE  ART  See  E  J  Martin,  A  History  of  the 
Iconoclastic  Controversy  (1930). 
iconography  (I'k&n&g'-)  [Gr ,- image-drawing]  or 
iconology  [Gr ,  -image-study],  the  discovery,  study, 
and  interpretation  of  figural  representations,  either 
individual  or  symbolic,  religious  or  secular;  more 
broadly,  the  art  of  lepresentation  by  pictures  or 
images,  which  may  or  may  not  have  a  symbolic  as 
well  as  an  Apparent  or  superficial  meaning.  Al- 
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though,  when  first  used  in  the  18th  cent.,  the  term 
was  confined  to  the  study  of  engravings  which  were 
then  the  standard  mode  of  illustrating  books  on  art 
and  on  antiquities  in  general,  it  came  shortly  to  be 
applied  more  specifically  to  the  history  and  classi- 
fication of  Christian  images  and  symbol*  of  all 
sorts,  in  whatever  medium  they  happened  to  be 
rendered  originally  or  m  whatever  way  they  were 
reproduced  for  study  With  the  rise  of  the  system- 
atic investigation  of  art  from  prehistoric  ages  down 
to  modern  times,  it  became  apparent  that  each 
major  phase  or  epoch  in  which  figural  representa- 
tions occur  had  created  and  developed  m  varying 
degrees  of  richness  and  elaboration  an  iconography 
of  its  own  As  used  today,  theiefore,  the  terra  is 
necessarily  qualified  to  indicate  the  field  of  icono- 
graphic  study  under  discussion — e  g  ,  the  iconog- 
raphy of  the  various  Egyptian  deities,  the  iconog- 
raphy of  Roman  imperial  port  raits,  the  iconography 
of  Napoleon,  early  Christian  iconography,  Buddhist 
or  Hindu  iconography,  Byzantine  iconography, 
Gothic  iconography  AH  a  method  of  scholarly 
research  the  science  of  iconography  strives  also  to 
lecover  and  express  tho  thought  from  which  a  given 
type  has  arisen,  particularly  when  such  type  has 
assumed  tho  value  of  a  symbol  Only  tho  iconog- 
raphies of  dead  arts  are  fixed  and  changeless  and 
can  bo  cast  in  the  foim  of  a  ugid  code  In  every 
living  art  tho  typos  and  bymlxns,  as  well  as  their 
meanings,  change  with  the  passage  of  time  arid  tho 
growth  of  ideas,  many  disappeai,  while  others  be- 
come almost  unintelligible  to  a  later  generation  and 
can  be  recovered  only  by  intensive  «tudy  Christian 
iconography,  by  reason  of  its  long  history  and  the 
dynamic  concepts  which  <ontrolled  its  giowth,  is 
ucher  and  more  varied  than  that  of  any  other  art 
Beginning  with  the  catacomb  frescoes  (see  CATA- 
COMBS) in  the  eaily  centuries  of  our  eia,  it  deals 
with  the  perils  faced  by  the  human  soul  on  earth  m 
its  journey  towai  d  eternal  s-Uvation  Figures  from 
the  Old  Testament,  episodes  from  the  life  of  Christ, 
symbolic  scenes  of  ultimate  beatitude,  all  reveal  the 
same  purpose  —to  repeat  in  many  foims  and  incul- 
cate in  every  mind  the  moral  aims  and  fundamental 
dogmas  of  the  Christian  religion  In  medieval 
Christian  art  every  form  clothes  a  thought,  which 
works  within  the  material  and  fashions  it  Since, 
however,  the  thought  is  ncvei  static,  a  long  series  of 
evolutionary  stages  unfolds  in  the  repiesenfcation  of 
a  given  person  01  scene  from  the  art  of  the  cata- 
combs to  that  of  the  Gothic  cathedials  Thus  the 
art  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  above  all  a  kind  of  saf  red 
writing  whose  system  of  characters,  i  e  ,  the  iconog- 
raphy, had  to  !>e  learned  by  every  artist  It  wa« 
governed  also  by  a  kind  of  sat  red  mathematics,  m 
which  position,  grouping,  symmetry,  and  number 
were  of  extiaordinary  importance  and  were  them- 
selves an  integral  part  of  the  iconography  From 
eaibest  times  Christian  jconogiaphy  has  likewise 
been  a  symbolic  code,  showing  men  one  thing  and 
inviting  them  to  see  in  it  the  figure  of  another,  e  g  , 
the  dove,  which  figures  the  Holy  Spirit  Thus  in 
Christian  art,  form  is  merely  the  vehicle  of  spiritual 
meaning,  in  the  expression  and  reading  of  thia 
meaning  lies  tho  essence  of  Cinistian  iconography 

Ictinus  (Iktl'mitt),  2d  half  of  6th  cent  B  C  ,  one  of 
the  greatest  architects  of  Greece  His  celebrated 
work  is  the  Parthenon  upon  the  Acropolis  at  \thens 
(447-432  BC),  with  the  architect  Calibrates  as 
associate  Ho  also  built  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Epicurius  at  Bassae,  near  Phigaha  (c  430  B  C  ), 
and  is  said  to  have  icbuilt  the  Telestenori  at 
Eleusis 

id    see  P»Y<  HO  \N\LYBIB 

Ida,  Mount  (I'du),  8,068  ft  high,  central  Crete, 
highest  mountain  of  the  island  It  is  also  known 
as  Psiloriti 

Idabel  (I'dubM),  city  (pop  3,689),  co  scat  of 
McCurtain  co  ,  extieme  SE  Okla  ,  near  the  Red 
Ri\er,  in  a  farm  and  lumber  region,  me  1900 

Ida  Grove,  city  (pop  2,238),  co  seat  of  Ida  co  , 
NW  Iowa,  ESE  of  Sioux  City  and  on  tho  Maplo 
river,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  1856,  me  1887 

Idaho  (I'duho),  state  (82,808  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop 
524,873,  1949  estimated  pop  592,000),  NW  United 
States,  one  of  the  Rot  kj  Mt  states,  admitted  1890 
as  tho  43d  state  The  capital  and  largest  citv  is 
BOISK,  other  towns  of  importance  are  POCATELLO 
and  IIMHO  FAILS  Idaho  in  the  north  has  an  in- 
ternational border  with  British  Columbia,  else- 
where it  is  bounded  on  tho  northeast  In  Montana, 
on  the  east  by  W>  oming,  on  the  south  bv  Utah  and 
Nevada,  and  on  the  west  bv  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton Its  shape  LS  odd,  for  from  the  N  Panhandle, 
about  one  degroo  of  longitude  wide,  the  state 
broadens  8  of  the  Bitten  oot  Mts  (the  Montana 
line)  to  be  a  full  MX  degrees  Tho  climate  ranges 
like  the  topography — from  the  summer  heat  of 
and  southern  bastns  to  the  snowy  cold  of  moun- 
tain wilderness  in  the  center  and  the  north.  In 
a  great  arc  the  SNAKK  river  flows  across  S  Idaho 
and,  with  its  tributaries,  has  been  harnessed  to 
produce  hydroelectric  power  and  to  reclaim  vast 
areas  of  the  dry  but  fertile  land  Notable  among 
public  reclamation  projects  are  tho  BOISE  PROJECT 
and  the  MIKIDOKA  PROJECT.  The  acres  thus 
brought  under  cultivation  produce  an  abundance  of 
grains  (especially  wheat),  alfalfa,  potatoes,  sugar 
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beets,  beans,  peas,  and  fruits.  To  the  north  of 
the  Snake  river  valley,  in  the  central  and  north 
central  parts  of  the  state,  are  the  massive  Saw- 
tooth Mts  and  the  Salmon  River  Mts ,  which 
block  communication  and  shelter  some  of  the  last 
magnificent  wildernesses  in  the  United  States 
Here  and  in  the  Panhandle  the  state  has  vast  acres 
of  national  forests  (over  21,600,000  or  approxi- 
mately a  third  of  its  area),  more  than  any  other 
state  except  California  Jagged  granite  peaks  (Mt 
Borah  reaches  an  altitude  of  12,655  ft ),  rushing 
rivers  such  as  the  Salmon  and  the  Clearwater, 
and  many  lakes,  notably  Lake  Pond  Oreille,  Lake 
Coeur  d'Alene,  and  Priest  Lake,  have  made  of 
Idaho  a  superb  fish  and  game  preset  ve  and  vaca- 
tion land  Still  largely  inaccessible,  the  mountain 
areas  have,  nevertheless,  been  penetrated  by  lum- 
bermen and  miners  and  afford  the  state,  next  to 
agriculture  and  livestock,  two  of  its  gieatest 
sources  of  wealth  Lead,  silver,  gold,  zinc,  and 
copper  are  the  principal  minerals  In  SE  Idaho 
he  phosphate  reserves,  largely  unexploited  Prob- 
ably the  first  white  men  to  enter  the  piesent  Idaho 
were  tho  members  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedi- 
tion in  1805  They  were  not  far  ahead  of  the  fur 
traders  David  Thompson  of  the  North  West 
Company  established  the  fiist  trading  post  in 
Idaho  in  1809  The  next  year  traders  from  St 
Louis  had  penetrated  the  mountains,  and  Andrew 
Henrv  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Company  established  a 
post  near  tho  present  Rcxburg  Thus  the  rivalry 
of  Canadians  and  Americans  was  begun  early  In 
1811  tho  expedition  sent  bv  John  Jacob  Astor  un- 
der Wilson  P  Hunt  to  Astoria  <  rossed  Idaho,  and 
soon  tradeis  were  coming  back  from  tho  Astoria 
post  to  try  out  the  Snake  river  country  When 
Astoria  passed  to  the  North  West  Company,  the 
outfits  were  still  sent  to  the  Snake  rivor  country, 
Donald  McKenzie,  Peter  Skene  Ogden,  and  John 
Work  being  notable  as  traders  Idaho  was  part  of 
the  Columbia  rivet  countrv,  and  its  fortunes  were 
wrapped  up  w  ith  those  of  Oregon  I  or  ^ornc  time 
after  the  union  of  the  North  West  Company  and 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  area  was  in  the 
fur  domain  of  Dr  John  McLoughhn  Men  from 
the  United  States  came  m— Capt  BLR  Bonne- 
villo  passed  by  in  1832,  Nathaniel  Wveth  founded 
*ort  Hall  in  1834,  and  Henry  II  Spauldmg.  thief 
assistant  of  Marcus  WHITMAN  in  the  imssionan 
field,  founded  a  mission  at  Lapwai,  near  present 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  in  1836.  John  C  Fremont  and 
Kit  C 'arson  passed  through  Idaho  m  1843,  and  al- 
ready tho  einigiant  trains  were  beginning  to  roll 
over  the  OREGON  TRAIL,  man>  going  through  S 
Idaho  Fathei  P  J  De  Srnet  also  came  as  a  mis- 
sionar> ,  but  Idaho  still  had  no  permanent  settle- 
ment when  Oregon  Territory  became  a  state  in 
1859  and  its  eastern  part  was  added  to  Washington 
Territoiy  A  Mormon  outpost  founded  at  Franklin 
in  1860  ranks  as  the  first  peimanent  settlement, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  discovery  of  gold  that 
settlers  poured  into  Idaho  Gold  was  discovered  on 
the  Clearwater  river  in  1860,  on  the  Salmon  in  18bl , 
in  the  Boise  river  basin  in  1862,  and  gold  and  silver 
were  found  in  the  Owyhoe  river  country  in  1863 
The  usual  rush  of  settlers  with  spectacular  and 
ephemeral  growth  of  cities  followed  Most  of  the 
settlements  are  but  ghost  tow  ns  now,  but  the  many 
gold  seekers  who  poured  in — inainlj  from  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  California,  with  smaller  numbers 
from  the  east — wore  enough  to  demand  new  govern- 
ment administration,  and  Idaho  Ten  itory  was  set 
up  m  1863  The  Indians — mostly  Kootenai,  Nez 
Perce,  Western  Shoshone,  Bannock,  and  Pend 
d'Oreille — were  upset  bv  the  incursion  of  wliites 
and  the  unsettling  of  tribal  life  Troubles  and 
some  massacres  occurred  In  1858  the  Federal 
government  subdued  the  northern  tnbos  and  put 
most  of  tho  Indians  on  reservations  Tho  Bannock 
were  cowed  in  1863  and  again  in  1878.  In  1876-77 
Idaho  was  involved  in  the  pitiful  and  heroic  dem- 
onstration led  by  Chief  JOSEPH  The  late  19th 
cent,  saw  the  growth  of  cattle  and  sheep  ranching 
and  the  usual  accompanying  strife  among  the 
ranchers  There  still  lingers  moie  than  a  hint  of 
tho  wild  West  m  S  Idaho  A  new  mining  boom 
started  in  1882  with  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
Coeur  d'Alene,  and  though  the  gold  strike  ended 
in  disappointment,  it  was  but  a  preface  to  tho 
disco  verv  there  of  some  of  the  nchest  silver  mines 
in  the  world,  and  Coeur  d'Aleno  and  Kellogg  be- 
came notable  centers  and  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  became  one  of  tho  most  famous  of  mines. 
Severe  labor  troubles  here  at  the  end  of  the  centurv 
let!  to  political  warfare  P  rank  Steunenberg,  who 
as  governor  had  used  l<edoral  troops  to  put  down 
the  rmneis,  was  assassinated  m  1905,  and  the  re- 
sultant trial  of  William  Haywood  and  others  drew 
national  attention  and  marked  the  beginning  of  tho 
long  career  of  William  E  BORAH  as  an  outstanding 
Republican  party  leader  Another  Idaho  political 
leader,  who  later  became  nationally  prominent, 
Glen  H  TAYLOR,  took  almost  tho  opposite  cour&e  to 
that  of  Borah  The  coming  of  the  railroads  (no- 
tably the  Northern  Pacific)  through  Idaho  in  the 
1880s  and  the  1890s  brought  new  settlers  and 
helped  to  build  such  cities  as  Pocatello,  Idaho 
Falls,  and  American  Falls.  Farming  increased, 
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and  private  interests  developed  irrigation  projects* 
Some  of  these  aroused  bitter  opposition,  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  state  irrigation  districts 
under  the  Carey  Act.  The  Reclamation  Act  in 
1902  brought  direct  Federal  aid,  and  there  has  been 
much  reclamation  work  m  Idaho  The  projects 
have  also  helped  to  increase  the  development  of 
Idaho's  enormous  potential  of  hydroelectric  power 
Isolation  and  inaccessibility  of  some  resources  still 
constitute  problems  for  Idaho,  though  the  un- 
spoiled quality  of  some  of  its  lands  has  nourished 
one  of  the  voungest  of  Idaho's  businesses — the 
tourist  trade  Sun  Valley  is  an  example  of  the  de- 
velopment of  resorts  that  is  going  on  today  in 
Idaho  Outstanding  among  Idaho  institutions  of 
higher  learning  is  the  Univ  of  Idaho  at  Moscow 
Sec  Byron  Defenbach,  Idaho  the  Place  and  Jtt 
1'eople  (3  vols  ,  1933) ,  C  J  Brosnan,  History  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  (1918,  rev  ed  ,  1935),  Federal 
Writeis'  Project.  The  Idaho  Encyclopedia  (1938), 
M  D  Beal,  A  History  of  Southeastern  Idaho  (\Q±2) 

Idaho,  University  of,  at  Moscow,  land-grant  and 
stato  supported,  coeducational,  chartered  1889, 
opened  1892  It  has  colleges  of  agriculture,  engi- 
neering, letters  and  science,  and  law  and  schools 
of  business  administration,  education,  forestry,  and 
mines  There  ai  o  state  bureaus  of  mines  and  geol- 
ogy Idaho  pioneered  in  cooperative  student  living 
Its  extensive  grounds  include  a  farm  and  forests 

Idaho  Falls,  city  (pop  15,024),  co  seat  of  Bonne- 
ville  co  ,  SE  Idaho,  on  the  Snake  and  NNE  of 
Pocatello  First  called  Taylor's  Bridge  for  the  toll 
bridge  begun  in  1865,  then  after  1872  called  Eagle 
Rock,  it  was  chartered  in  1890-91  and  named  Idaho 
Falls  for  the  cataract  in  tho  river  Chief  city  of  the 
upper  Snake  valley,  it  has  the  prosperous  com- 
merce and  the  processing  activities  of  an  area  that 
has  imgated  farming  (seed  peas,  potatoes,  sugar 
beets,  and  alfalfa),  stock  raising,  and  dairying 
The  large  hydroelectric  plant  is  municipally  owned, 
and  a  new  landmark  in  the  city  is  the  Latter-Day 
Saints  Temple  opened  in  1945 

Idaho  Springs,  resort  city  (pop  2,112,  alt.  c  7,500 
ft),  N  central  Colo,  just  W  of  Denver  and  on 
Clear  Creek,  in  an  aiea  of  hot  mineral  springs  and 
mining,  settled  1859-60,  me  1885  The  first 
major  gold  strike  m  tho  Colorado  Rockies  was 
here  (1859)  The  Colorado  School  of  Mines  main- 
tains an  experimental  mine  near  by  for  student 
training 

Idalah  (1'dulu,  Ida'lu),  unidentified  town,  N  Pal- 
estine Joshua  19  15 

Idalium  (Ida'leum)  ancient  town  in  Cyprus  It  had 
a  well-known  temple  of  Aphrodite  An  inscription 
in  Phoenit  mn  and  Cj  priote,  found  on  a  temple  site 
at  Idalium,  gave  the  key  to  tho  Cypriote  language 
It  is  the  modern  Dali 

Ida  Mountains  (I'du),  range,  NW  Turkey,  SE  of 
the  location  of  am  lent  Troy  The  modern  name  is 
Kazdagi  Mt  Gargarus  (t  5,800  ft )  is  the  high- 
est point  The  mountain  was  dedicated  in  ancient 
times  to  the  worship  of  Cj  bele,  who  was  therefore 
sometimes  called  Idae  Mater 

Idbash,  descendant  of  Judah     1  Chron  4  3 

Iddo  (I'do)  1  Ruler  of  Manasseh  1  Chron  27  21. 
S  Father  of  one  of  Solomon's  stewards  1  Kings 
4  14  3  Prophet  whose  book  is  mentioned  as  a 
source  2  Chron  9  29,  12  15,  13  22  4  Father  or 
grandfather  of  the  prophet  Zechariah  Zech  1  1, 
Eira  51,  Neh  12  4,16  5  A  leader  m  tho  return 
from  the  Exile  Ezra  8  17  6  See  ADAIAH  2 

Ide,  Henry  City,  1844-1921,  American  statesman, 
b  Barnet,  Vt ,  grad  Dai  tmouth.  1866  He  was 
admitted  (1871)  to  the  bar,  served  (1882-85)  in  the 
Vermont  legislature,  and  became  noted  in  the  state 
Republican  party  He  was  appointed  (1891)  U  S 
commissioner  in  Samoa  and  later  served  as  chief 
justice  of  Samoa  by  joint  appointment  of  England, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States  After  serving  as 
vice  governor  (1904-5)  and  governor  (1905-6)  of 
the  Philippines,  Idc  was  (1909-13)  U  S.  minister  to 
Spain 

idealism,  m  general  the  attitude  which  places  hpecial 
value  on  ideas  and  ideals  as  products  of  the  mind,  in 
comparison  with  the  world  as  perceived  through  the 
senses  In  art  idealibm  is  the  tendency  to  represent 
things  as  they  might  be  rather  than  as  they  are  In 
ethics  it  implies  a  view  of  life  m  which  the  pre- 
dominant forces  are  spiritual  and  the  aim  is  per- 
fection in  terms  of  some  absolute  In  philosophy 
the  term  refers  to  efforts  to  a(  count  for  all  objects 
m  nature  and  experience  as  representations  of  the 
mind  and  sometimes  to  assign  to  such  representa- 
tions a  higher  order  of  existence  It  is  opposed  by 
materialism  Plato  conceived  a  world  in  which 
eternal  ideas  constituted  the  reality  of  which  tho 
ordinary  world  of  experience  is  a  shadow.  The 
umveraals  of  the  medieval  metaphysicians  were 
similar  to  Platonic  ideas,  and  the  extreme  REALISM 
of  that  period  approached  Platonic  idealism  Since 
then,  idealism  has  largely  come  to  refer  the  source 
of  ideas  to  man's  consciousness,  whereas  in  the 
earlier  period  ideas  were  assigned  a  reality  outside 
and  independent  of  man's  existence  Nevertheless, 
modern  idealism  generally  proposes  suprahuman 
mental  activity  of  some  sort  and  ascribes  independ- 
ent reality  to  certain  principles,  such  as  creativity, 
a  force  for  good,  or  an  absolute  truth.  The  sub- 
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IDIOCY 

jective  idealism  of  George  Berkeley  in  the  18th 
cent  held  that  the  apparently  objective  world  has 
its  existence  in  the  consciousness  of  individuals 
Kant,  m  his  critical  idealism,  looked  upon  ideas  aa 
acts  of  the  intellect  and  believed  matter,  as  known, 
to  be  dependent  for  interpretation  on  the  percep- 
tion of  the  individual.  Forms  of  post-Kantian 
idealism  were  developed  in  Germany  by  Fiohte, 
Schelhng,  and  Hegel  and  in  England  and  France  by 
Coleridge,  T  H  Green,  the  Cairda,  Cousin,  and 
Ronouvier  More  recent  idealists  include  F  H 
Bradley,  Bernard  Bos>anquet,  Josiah  Hoyce,  and 
Benedetto  Croce  Mont  philosophers  of  ethics  have 
been  at  least  somewhat  idealist  in  their  meta- 
physics See  J  H  Muirhead,  The  Platonic  Tradi- 
tion in  Anglo-Saxon  Philosophy  (1931).  Contem- 
porary Idealism  in  Atnertca  (ed  by  Clifford  Barrett, 
1932);  Alfred  C  Swing,  Idealism  a  Critical  Sur- 
vey (1934) ,  John  Lewis,  Marxism  and  Modem  Ide- 
o/wm  (1944) 

idiocy  SCO  FF*,RLE-MIW)EDNBS8 

Idlewild  see  NEW  YORK  INTERNATIONAL  AIBPORT. 
idol  (I'dul)  (Gr  ],  image  believed  to  possess  super- 
natural power  because  it  is  the  dwelling  place  of  a 
supernatural  being  It  represents  the  fixation  of  a 
spiritual  force  in  a  material  object  (see  ANIMISM) 
and  is  distinguished  from  reh<8  and  fetishes  b\ 
being  fashioned  in  either  animal  or  human  form 
Although  a  fetish,  such  as  a  stone  charm,  haa  in- 
herent supernatural  powers,  the  idol  must  be  con- 
secrated, or  given  this  power,  before  it  can  be 
worshiped  Consecration  is  carried  out  by  a 
variety  of  means,  e  g ,  the  Chinese  custom  of 
putting  small  live  animals  into  an  opening  in  the 
back  of  the  statue,  and  the  Hindu  practice  of  hav- 
ing priests  invite  spirits  to  enter  tho  image  Animal 
and  human  idols  may  be  treated  aa  though  they 
were  alive,  thej  are  fed,  bathed,  anointed,  riot  lied, 
crowned,  and  oven  provided  with  a  consort  In 
the  past  victors  took  the  idols  from  the  vanquished 
and  on  occasion  chained  the  idols  to  a  wall.  In  a 
pagan  procession  idols  are  placed  in  a  prominent 
position.  Idolatry,  the  worship  of  idols,  gave 
birth  to  many  of  the  great  works  of  art  Emphasis 
on  the  aesthetic,  however,  has,  according  to  some, 
tended  to  undermine  religious  belief  In  at  least 
some  instances  in  ancient  civilizations  when  images 
became  overly  refined,  a  religious  reaction  took 
place,  e  g  ,  the  Greeks  of  the  Hellenistic  period  re- 
turned to  the  worHlnp  of  more  primitive,  or  archaic , 
Images  The  ritual  use  of  animal  and  human 
figures  goes  back  to  late  Paleolithic  times  and  is 
known  m  large  sections  of  the  world  today. 
Idomeneus  (Ido'minus),  legendary  Cretan  kmg 
Though  an  old  man,  he  led  the  Cretan  contingent 
to  the  Trojan  War  and  fought  valiantly  On  his 
way  home  he  vowed  in  a  storm  that  if  the  ship  were 
saved  he  would  sacrifice  to  Poseidon  the  first  living 
thing  he  met  after  landing  This  was  his  son  He 
fulfilled  his  vow,  but  killing  his  son  caused  a 
pestilence  to  be  visited  on  Crete,  and  Idomeneus 
had  to  flee  to  Italy  This  legend  oi  the  homecomer 
is  widespread,  the  best  known  example  being  that 

Of  JbPRTHAH 

Idrij*  (e'drea),  Ital  Idna,  town  (pop  5,199),  Slo- 
venia, NW  Yugoslavia,  ceded  by  Italy  after  the 
Second  World  War  It  has  large  quicksilver  mines 

Idnti  (Wre'sfi)  or  Edrisi  (5  ),b  1090'  d  after  1154, 
Arabian  geographer,  b  (  euta  He  traveled  in 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  Mediterranean  lands  and 
settled  at  the  court  of  Roger  II  of  Sicily,  for  whom 
he  made  a  silver  celestial  globe  <uid  a  map  of  the 
earth  engraved  on  a  plate  of  silver  He  completed 
(1164)  a  description  of  the  earth,  compiled  from 
his  studies  and  observations  and  from  the  reports 
of  travelers  sent  out  by  Roger  II  This  is  the  most 
important  geographic  work  of  the  period  Idrisi 
divided  the  earth  into  seven  horizontal  climatic 
Bones,  each  divided  vertically  into  11  arbitrary 
sections, 

Idumaea  or  Idumea  see  EDOM 

Idun  (ft'dcTon)  or  Ithunn  (6'thoon),  Norse  goddess 
who  kept  the  apples  which  the  gods  ate  to  keep 
young  Like  PERSEPHONE,  she  was  stolen  away 
and  imprisoned  for  a  time  She  was  Bragi's  wife 

idyl  (I'dul),  short  poem  The  ancient  id>la,  espe- 
cially those  of  Bion  and  Moschus,  were  intended 
as  little  selections  in  the  stylo  of  longer  poems, 
such  aa  elegies  or  epics  There  are  10  famous  idyls 
by  the  Greek  THBOCKITUS,  and  since  some  of  them 
dealt  with  pastoral  or  rural  scenes  the  term  idyl 
came  to  be  restricted  to  gently  flowing,  artistic 
pieces  on  rural  subjects.  In  the  19th  tent ,  Alfred 
Tennyson  in  hw  Idyttt  of  the  King  used  the  term 
rather  in  its  looser  original  sense  than  in  the  later 
restricted  pastoral  meaning.  For  idyls  in  their 
bucolic  sense,  see  PASTORAL. 

le-jima:  see  OKINAWA. 

leyasu  (leyasu  Tokugawa)  (ea'asSB;  tdkSoga'wu), 
1542-1616,  Japanese  warrior  and  dictator  He 
helped  NOBUNAGA  and  HIDEYOSHI  to  win  control  of 
Japan  After  the  death  of  Hideyoshi,  leyasu  suc- 
ceeded to  his  preeminence  by  defeating  rival 
barons  in  the  battle  of  Bekigahara  in  1601.  He  se- 
cured the  title  of  SHOGUN  in  1603,  set  up  his  capital 
at  Yedo  (Tokyo),  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
TOKUGAWA  shogunate.  He  sought  to  perpetuate 
tho  supremacy  of  his  family  by  freeaing  the  status 


quo.  The  system  which  he  established  endured  for 
260  years  lake  Hideyoshi,  he  at  first  tolerated, 
then  persecuted  Christian  missions,  but  he  en- 
couraged foreign  trade  and  had  the  advice  of  Will 
Adams  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hidetada, 
The  name  also  appears  as  lyeyasu. 
II:  see  CHATEAU  n'lr 

Ifm  (ef'nC),  Spanish  possession  (676  sq.  mi.;  pop. 
45.852),  NW  Africa,  an  enclave  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Morocco     It  was  ceded  by  Morocco  in 
I860,    but  Spanish   administration  was  nominal 
until  1934    Products  include  dates  and  fish. 
leal  (I'gal)  [Heb  ,  -God  redeems],   1  Spy  aent  by 
Moses  into  Canaan    Num   13.7   2  One  of  David's 
guard    2  Sam  23  36    Joel.  1  Chron   11  38. 
Igarka  (egar'ktt),  citv  (pop  20,000),  N  Krasnoyarsk 
Territory,  RSFSR,  the  largest  Siberian  city  N  of 
the  Arctic  Circle.    It  is  a  lumber  port  on  the 
Yemaei  river.     It  haa  sawmills,   and   graphite  is 
processed  here    Igarka  was  founded  in  1928 
Igdaliah  ((g'dalTu),  a  holy  man    Jer  35  4 
Igeal  a'gdul)  {Heb  ,-whom  God  redeems),  descend- 
ant of  the  house  of  David     1  Chron  3  22. 
Iggdrasill    see  YOODRVSILL 
Igfau,  Czechoslovakia  see  JIHLAVA 
Igleuas,    Miguel    (mcgfil'    egla'svas),    1822-1901, 
president  of  Peru  (1881-85)     A  general,  he  fought 
in  the  war  with  Chile  (see  PACIFIC  WAR  or  THE), 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  defense  of  Lima  (1881) 
Because  the  government  failed  to  meet  Chilean 
demands,  Iglesias,  supported  by  Chile,  assumed 
the  presidency  and  accepted  the  harsh  terms  of  tho 
Treaty  of  Anc6n  (1883)     Mam   Peruvians  refused 
to  acknowledge  him  as  president    A  revolution  led 
by  CACERES  was  sue  cessful    Defeated  in  the  ensu- 
ing ole<  tion,  Iglamas  left  the  country 
Iglesits  (egla'zyas),  town  (pop    13,860),  SW  Sar- 
dinia, Italy    In  a  region  of  Bine  and  lead  mines,  it 
has  a  school  of  mines  as  well  as  a  cathedral  and  a 
modieval_castle  and  walls 

igloo  (I'gloo)  [Eskimo],  dome-shaped  dwelling  of  the 
Eastern  ESKIMO  constructed  from  snow  blocks 
placed  m  an  ascending  spiral  Although  it  can 
provide  adequate  protection  for  weeks  of  severe 
cold,  it  is  used  only  infrequently  for  temporary 
shelter  while  traveling 

Ignatius  of  Antioch,  Saint  (IgmVshtut,  an'took),  d 
clIO,  bishop  of  Antioch  and  Christian  martyr, 
called  Theophorus  (God-bearer)  In  order  to  com- 
bat heresy  and  strengthen  the  Christian  faith,  he 
wrote  letters  from  Smyrna  and  Troas  to  the 
Christian  communities  of  Ephesus,  Magnesia, 
Tralles,  Rome,  Philadelphia,  and  Smyrna  and  to 
St  POLYCARP,  at  whose  behest  the  seven  epistles 
were  probably  written  St  Ignatius  used  the  word 
Catholic  for  the  first  time  and  enjoined  Christians 
to  avoid  heresy  through  obedience  to  the  bishop, 
the  deacons,  and  the  presbyters  The  letters  re- 
flect the  chanty,  patience,  and  zeal  of  the  author 
as  well  as  the  state  of  contemporary  Christianity 
He  was  condemned  as  a  Christian  and  taken  to 
Rome  to  be  exe<  uted  Feast  Feb  1  See  J  A 
Kleist,  tr  ,  The  Epistles  of  St  Clement  of  Rome  and 
St  Ignatius  of  Antioch  (1946). 
Ignatius  of  Constantinople,  Saint,  c  800-877, 
Greek  <  hurchman,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  A 
son  of  Emperor  MIOHABL  I,  he  was  castrated  and 
shut  up  in  a  monastery  (813)  by  LEO  V  to  prevent 
his  succession  to  the  throne  In  846  or  847  he 
was  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople  by  the  Em- 
pn»Hs  Theodora,  who  approved  his  uncompromising 
seal  against  iconoclasm  After  her  banishment  by 
her  brother  Bardas,  who  became  regent  for 
MICHAEL  III,  St  Ignatius  was  asked  to  resign 
PHOTIUS,  whose  politics  were  more  acceptable,  Be- 
came patnan  h  The  Ignatian  party  refused  to 
accept  Phottus  and  sought  aid  from  Pope  St 
NICHOLAS  I  On  the  accession  of  BASIL  I  St 
Ignatius  again  became  patriarch.  In  869  St  Ig- 
natius wan  de<  tared  to  t>e  the  legal  patriarch  (see 
CONSTANTINOPLE,  FOURTH  COUNCIL  or)  Ignatius 
is  regarded  as  a  Father  of  the  Church  m  the  West 
and  as  a  saint  by  both  East  and  West  Feast 
Oct  23 

Ignatius  of  Loyola,  Saint  (loiyo'lu).  1491-1556, 
Spanish  founder  of  the  Jesuits  (see  JESUS,  SOCIETY 
OF),  b  Loyola  Castle  near  Azpcitia,  Guipuecoa, 
Spam  He  was  of  noble  birth  and  was  reared  in 
the  household  of  a  prominent  courtier  In  1517  he 
left  hw  court  life  to  enter  the  army  In  1521,  when 
he  was  convalescent  from  a  serious  wound,  his  con- 
version took  place  from  reading  a  life  of  Christ  and 
a  book  of  saint*.  On  his  recovery  Ignatius  went  to 
Monaerrat  (March,  1522),  where  he  was  confessed 
and  absolved,  and  from  there  he  went  to  Manresa. 
At  Manresa  he  remained  for  a  year,  undergoing 
great  austerities,  and  left  (Feb.,  1523)  to  set  out 
for  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  not  allowed  to  enter 
Palestine  and  returned.  Hw  aim  now  being  to 
help  others  in  arriving  at  spiritual  peace  of  mind, 
he  began  to  study — at  Barcelona  (1524-26),  at 
Alcala  (1526-27),  at  Salamanca  (1527-28),  and 
at  Pans  (1528-35)  Ignatius  was  never  erudite, 
his  difficulties  of  beginning  education  late  in  life 
were  multiplied  by  the  persons  who  came  to  him, 
a  layman,  for  spiritual  direction.  The  austerities 
he  recommended  made  him  unpopular  with  the 
atudeute,  and  his  lay  status  made  him  suspect  by 


the  Inquisition.  On  Aug.  15, 1534,  he  and  six  com- 
panions, making  the  nucleus  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  took  vows  together  of  poverty  and  chastity 
and  vowed  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  they 
would  live  as  nearly  as  ponsible  after  the  manner 
of  Jesus.  When  they  were  ready  to  go  to  Palestine, 
the  Turkish  wars  made  it  impossible,  and  they  de- 
termined to  obtain  ordination  and  put  themselves 
at  the  pope's  disposal  They  were  ordained  (1537) 
and  received  by  the  pope  (1538),  who  kept  them 
in  Rome  Ignatius  continued  his  work  of  conver- 
sion with  individuals,  and  became  a  leader  in  the 
reform  movement  (see  REFORM,  CATHOLIC).  In 
1539  he  had  drawn  up  a  plan  or  Formula  for  a  new 
order  and  with  difficulty  received  the  papal  appro- 
bation for  it  This  FormtUa,  as  recast  by  Ignatius 
several  times,  became  the  constitution  of  the  Jes- 
uits, the  Constitution*,  as  its  final  form  is  usually 
called,  has  naver  been  revised  since  the  edition 
published  at  his  death,  bearing  his  final  corrections 
St  Ignatius  was  elected  general  of  the  order  m  1541 
and  remained  so  until  his  death.  The  great  inter- 
ests of  Ignatius  as  expressed  in  his  order  seem  to 
have  boon  the  foreign  missions  and  the  education 
of  boys,  contrary  to  common  supposition,  St  Ig- 
natius was  not  solely  dominated  by  a  desire  to  re- 
convert Protestants — he  seems  sometimes  even  to 
have  underestimated  the  danger  of  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  Church  Ho  lived  in  hia  last  years  at 
Rome,  except  in  his  illnesses  always  actively  direct- 
ing his  company  The  one  idea  of  St  Ignatius'  life 
WUH  the  imitation  of  Christ  This  ia  most  clearly 
expressed  in  his  Spiritual  Exercises,  written  first  in 
rough,  plain  Spanish  and  translated  by  the  author 
himself  into  Latin  It  IB  a  series  of  religious  reflec- 
tions, examinations  of  conscience,  prayers,  and  the 
like  grouped  into  four  "weeks,"  according  to  a  tra- 
ditional senas  of  four  steps  to  the  perfect  life  of 
mystical  union  with  God  The  little  book  haa  been 
found  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  many  and  is 
much  used  by  devout  Catholics  It  was  begun  at 
Manresa,  but  Ignatius  constantly  worked  over  it 
for  many  years  His  conception  of  the  "soldier  of 
Christ"  has  been  much  overemphasized  and  mis- 
understood Ignatius  thought  of  the  soldier  or 
knight  only  figuratively,  in  obvious  imitation  of 
St  Paul  (Eph  0  10-17)  St  Ignatius  is  one  of  tho 
great  names  of  MIHTKJISM,  he  represents  a  charac- 
teristic Roman  Catholic  combination  of  strong  ac- 
tivity with  profound  contemplation  There  arc 
celebrated  portraits  of  St  Ignatius  by  Rubens  and 
Titian  He  is  buried  in  the  Genii  at  Rome  He  was 
canonized  m  Ib22  I- east  July  31  There  are  good 
translations  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises ,  there  it)  also 
a  quaai-autobiograph}  ,  The  Testament  of  lynatiut 
Loyola  (Eng  tr  ,  1900)  See  also  biographies  by 
J  H  Pollen  ( 1922),  H  D.  Sedgwick  ( 1921),  Chri*- 
topher  Hollis  (1941),  and  Robert  Harvey  (1936) 

igneous  rock   see  ROCK 

ignis  fatuus:  see  WILL-O'-THE-WISP 

Ttion,  apparatus  for  igniting  an  explosive  mixture 
A  Otto,  in  hm  first  gas  engine,  used  flame 
ignition  Another  method  was  heating  a  metal  tube 
to  incandescence  Ignition  systems  in  modern 
automobiles  use  an  electric  spark  which  ignites  tbo 
compressed  mixture  of  air  and  gasoline  vapor  in  the 
cylinders  The  necessary  high-voltage  current  is 
obtained  from  a  magneto  or  by  a  battery-ignition 
system  (in  which  the  electric  current  is  derived 
from  a  generator  automatically  driven  by  tho  en- 
gine) The  current  is  used  either  directly  in  tho 
system  or  indirectly  through  a  storage  battery 
The  system  consists  of  the  storage  battery,  a  cir- 
cuit breaker,  an  induction  coil  (condenser),  and  a 
distributor,  with  the  necessary  wiring  The  circuit 
breaker  is  a  switch  whose  contact  points  are 
equipped  with  tungsten  to  resist  erosion  It  is 
opened  and  closed  at  the  proper  time  by  a  cam  ar- 
rangement driven  by  the  engine  The  purpose  of 
the  coil  is  to  increase  the  low  voltage  from  the 
storage  battery  to  the  high  voltage  required  for 
the  apark  It  consists  of  an  iron  core  with  a  primary 
and  a  secondary  winding.  When  the  points  m  the 
circuit  breaker  are  closed,  the  low-voltage  current 
passes  through  the  primary  winding  and  sots  up  a 
magnetic  flux  m  the  core  When  the  circuit  breaker 
IH  opened,  the  low-voltage  current  ceases  to  flow  in 
the  primary  winding,  causing  the  magnetic  field  to 
collapse  Thin  sudden  collapse  induces  a  high 
voltage  in  the  secondary  winding,  which  then  passes 
to  the  distributor  The  distributor  consists  of  a 
'shell  having  contact  points  connected  with  eaeh 
spark  plug.  Iiuude  the  shell,  which  is  made  of 
bakehte  or  similar  material,  ia  a  rotor  arm  which 
carries  the  high  voltage  to  the  contact  points  in  the 
correct  order  and  thus  to  the  spark  plugs  A  typi- 
cal apark  plug  consists  of  a  steel  shell  (with  a  base 
threaded  so  as  to  screw  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder) 
and  two  electrodes,  one  central  and  one  outer  The 
central  electrode  is  made  of  some  resistant  material 
puoh  as  chrome-nickel  steel,  IB  enclosed  except  for 
its  two  ends  in  an  insulating  material  such  aa  porce- 
lain or  mica,  and  has  a  connection  post  at  the  out- 
aide  end  for  a  wire  from  one  of  the  distributor 
points.  The  outer  electrode  is  attached  to  the  shell 
(thus  being  grounded  to  the  cylinder  head)  and  is 
bent  at  its  free  end  to  come  within  a  very  short 
distance  (y*  to  »/«  in.)  of  the  inner  end  of  the 


Grots  ref*r*B*M  are  indicated  by  IMAIX  CAPITAIA  Tke  key  te  yrwodstioa  hc»»  pat*  1. 


central  electrode.  The  electric  current  leaping  this 
gap  between  the  electrodes  causes  the  spark.  Tbe 

rk  plugs,  one  of  which  m  situated  m  each  cyiin- 
are  "fired"  in  a  definite  order  so  that  tbe 
movement  of  the  pistons  in  the  cylinders  will  be 
even  and  the  running  of  the  engine  smooth  The 
timing  for  the  ignition  of  the  gas  in  the  cylinder  is 
so  arranged  that  the  spark  occurs  a  little  before  the 
piston  reaches  tho  top,  and  the  most  complete  com- 
bustion m  realised  at  the  moment  that  the  piston 
etarts  on  its  downward  or  working  stroke 

Igor  (e'gur),  d  046,  duke  of  Kiev  (012*45),  son 
and  successor  of  Oleg  He  undertook  (941)  an  ex- 
pedition against  Constantinople  but  was  routed  by 
Greek  fire  and  m  946  concluded  a  defensive  alliance 
with  the  Byzantines  His  wife,  St  OLUA,  became 
regent  for  their  son  Svyatoslav  after  Igor's  death 

Igor  (Igor  Sviatoslavov)  (o'gur  svya'tusla'vuf), 
1150-1202,  Russian  prince,  who  m  1185  was  de- 
feated in  an  expedition  against  the  CUMANS  He 
became  the  hero  of  the  Russian  epic,  The  Lav  of  the 
Host  of  Igor,  attributed  to  the  12th  cent  (see  RUS- 
SIAN LITERATURE)  Discovered  in  1795,  it  was  used 
by  BORODIN  for  his  opera,  Pnnc?  Igor 

Igorot  (IguTOt',  8gu-),  a  proto-Malayan  people  of 
N  central  Luzon  island,  Philippines  They  live 
under  village-state  rather  than  tribal  organization 
and  are  highly  skilled  in  rice-terrace  agriculture 
They  formerly  practiced  head-hunting.  The  name 
Igorot  may  also  apply  to  many  of  the  warlike  tribes 
of  Luzon 

Iguala  (egwft'la),  city  (pop  12,756),  Guerrero,  SW 
Mexico  It  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  and  mining 
district  of  the  northoin  part  of  the  state  Earth- 
quakes are  not  uncommon,  and  the  town  was 
severely  damaged  m  1907  Iguala  is  famous  in 
Mexican  history  as  the  place  where  Agustin  de 
ITURBIOB,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  guerrilla 
leader,  Vieente  GUERRERO,  proclaimed  the  Plan  of 
Iguala,  Fob  24,  1821  The  plan's  mam  provisions, 
the  Three  Guarantees,  provided  for  Roman  Cathol- 
ic ism  as  the  only  religion,  thus  confirming  clerical 
privilege*,  absolute  independence  from  Spam,  pref- 
erably under  a  constitutional  monarchy  headed  by 
Ferdinand  VII  or  another  menilxji  of  the  reigning 
Spanish  family,  and  racial  equality,  opening  to 
anyone  the  right  to  hold  office  The  plan,  after 
independence  had  been  won,  was  dwcardod  when 
Iturbide  made  himself  emperor 

iguana  (Igwa'nu,  c1-),  large  tuard  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica, the  West  Indies,  and  some  of  tbe  Pacific 
island*  The  greenish  color  of  the  common  tropical 
American  species  blends  with  its  usual  surround- 
ings the  branches  of  trees  ovei  hanging  running 
water  It  is  from  3  to  6  ft  long  Theie  is  a  crest 
of  spiny  scalcH  from  tho  neck  to  the  long  tail 
Iguanas  eat  leaves  and  fruits  and  sometimes  small 
animals  Their  palatable  flesh  IN  eaten  in  some 
countries  A  marine  and  a  land  spec»ies  inhabit  the 
GulapagoB  Inlands  region 

Iguanodon (Igwa'nudfln)  [asifGr  ,» iguana-toothed], 
biped  vegetarian  DINOSAUR,  charactei  ized  by  teeth 
similar  to  those  of  the  iguana,  a  powerful  tail,  and 
a  horny  beak  Complete  skeletons  have  l>eeri  found 
in  Belgium  in  Carboniferous  rocks  m  which  the 
animals  were  trapped  in  Lower  Creta<«ms  times 

Iguassu  Falls  (fgwusSo'),  Span  louazu  (ewasSo, 
f'gwa-),  m  tho  Iguassu  liver,  a  tributary  of  the 
Parana,  on  which  Argentina,  Brazil,  arid  Paraguay 
converge  The  falls,  higher  and  wider  than  Niagara 
(the  water  falls  over  200  ft ),  are  partly  Argentine, 
partly  Brazilian  In  1928  the  Aigentme  govern- 
ment cieated  a  national  park  here  The  suriound- 
ings,  m  the  midst  of  wild  and  beautiful  scenery, 
abound  m  begonias,  orchids,  ferns,  and  myriads  of 
butterflies  The  falls  are  easily  accessible  by  nver 
and  by  air 

Iguvine  Tables  Ot'gyofovfti),  several  inscribed  bronao 
tablets  discovered  in  1444  at  Gubbio  (the  ancient 
Iguvium  and  later  Eugubium)  Most  of  thorn  are 
still  preserved  there  They  set  forth  tho  acts  of 
the  Attidian  Brethren,  a  ( orporation  of  12  priests 
The  tablets  proved  an  important  aid  in  under- 
standing the  ancient  Umbnan  language  and  sup- 
plied information  on  ancient  Italian  religious  rites 

Ilm  (Ilm)  [Heb, -rums]  ISeeljE-ABAKiw  2 Town, 
8  Palestine.  Joshua  15  29 

Ij  or  Y,  Dutch  IJ  (all  1),  inlet  of  the  Ijsselmeer, 
North  Holland  prov.,  NW  Netherlands,  on  which 
Amsterdam  IB  lot  ated  It  receives  the  Amstel  river 
and  is  connected  by  canals  with  the  North  Sea  and 
with  the  Lek  and  Waal  rivers 

Ije-abarim  (I'Je-a'burtai)  [Heb  ,-rums  of  ABAHIM], 
wilderness  camping  ground.  Num  21  11,  3344. 
Iim  Num  33  45 

IJmuiden  (fmoi'dun),  city  (pop  c  28,000),  North 
Holland  prov  ,  W  Netherlands,  a  port  on  the  North 
Sea  and  WNW  of  Amsterdam.  It  is  part  of  the 
municipality  of  VKLSEN 

IJon  (I'iSii)  [Heb, -rum],  unidentified  town,  ex- 
treme N  Palestine  It  was  looted  by  both  Bonha- 
dad  and  Tiglath-pileser  1  Kings  1520,  2  Kings 
15.29. 

Ijssel,  Dutch  Used  (both.  I'sul) ,  river,  72  mi  long, 
E  and  central  Netherlands  It  branches  from  tho 
Lower  Rhine  near  Arnhem  and  flows  N  past  Zut- 
phen  and  Deventer  into  the  I  jsselmeer  near  Kam- 
pen.  The  Ijssel  is  not  to  be  confused  with  a  shorter 


river  in  the  W  Netherlands,  the  Hollandsehe  Ijssel, 
which  branches  from  the  Lek  and  flows  WSW  past 
Gouda  into  the  Mouse  (Maaa)  jiwt  £  of  Rotter- 
dam. An  older  spelling  is  Yssel 

Ijsselmeer,  Dutch  IJ  winter  (both*  I'solmar"), 
shallow  fresh-water  lake,  N  and  central  Nether- 
lands, bordering  on  the  provinces  of  North  Hol- 
land, Utrecht,  Gelderiand,  Overussel,  and  Fnes- 
land  It  was  formed  from  the  old  ZUIDKK  ZEE  by 
the  construction  of  a  dam  (completed  1932)  The 
dam,  10  mi.  long,  has  navigation  locks  and  drain- 
age sluices  and  carries  a  roadway  connecting  North 
Holland  with  Friealand  The  Tissel  river  is  the 
chief  feeder  of  the  Ijsselmecr  Considerable  areas 
(203  aq  mi  in  all)  have  been  reclaimed  from  the 
former  Zuider  Zee  since  1032  The  largest  of  the 
reclaimed  areas  is  the  Northeast  Polder  (185  sq 
mi  ,  pop  1,811),  which,  as  of  1950,  had  not  yet 
been  incorporated  into  any  province  Parts  of  the 
polders  were  flooded  m  the  Second  World  War  but 
have  been  salvaged  suite,  and  further  land  recla- 
mation w  planned  The  ( hiof  city  located  011  the 
Ijsselmeer,  or  rather  on  its  inlet  called  the  Ij,  is 
Amsterdam  Before  the  construction  of  tbe  dam, 
the  Zuider  Zee  was  an  important  fishing  ground 

Ikhnaton  (Iknit'tun)  or  Akhenaton  (a'kunil'tun) 
(Egyptian, -Aton  is  satisfied],  d.  c.1358  B.C  ,  king 
of  ancient  EGYPT  (c  1375-*  1358  B  C.)  of  the 
XVIII  dynasty,  aon  of  AMENHOTEP  III  His  name 
at  his  accession  was  Amenhotep  IV,  but  his  reli- 
gious prim  iples  led  him  to  discard  it  This  religious 
idea  of  Ikhnaton  and  his  reform  in  consonance  with 
it  is  Ikhnaton's  claim  to  fame  He  held  that  the 
sun  (named  A  ton,  hence  Ikhnaton's  name)  was 
god,  and  god  alone  The  solar  monotheism  was 
absolute,  the  new  system  allowed  no  accommoda- 
tions and  no  exceptions  Through  his  rays  the  sun 
filled  the  universe  with  his  beneficent  light,  through 
them  everything  that  lived  hud  its  being  The  king 
was  anxious  to  show  his  conviction  m  all  he  did, 
so  he  changed  his  name  and  his  residence  The  new 
capital  was  named  Akhetaton  (Tel-el-Amarna), 
and  new  provincial  capitals  were  founded  in  Nubia 
and  Byna  in  honor  of  Aton  The  royal  artists 
founded  a  new  artistic  school,  characterised  bv 
abandonment  of  convention  and  a  turning  to  na- 
ture (because  it  showed  the  power  of  the  sun)  A 
new  religious  literature  sprang  up,  one  of  its  hymns 
takes  high  place  in  all  religious  poetry  Ikhnaton's 
fanaticism  was  its  own  undoing  He  defaced  every 
monument  in  which  the  name  of  Amon,  previously 
the  greatest  g<xl  of  Egypt,  appeared,  sparing  not 
even  his  father's  name,  which  contained  the  name 
of  Amon  He  persecuted  and  harried  the  powerful 
priesthoods,  and  it  was  probably  their  resistance 
united  with  the  traditional  feeling  of  a  people 
whose  deepest  sentiments  were  outraged  which 
brought  the  destruction  of  the  Aton  cult  after 
Ikhnnton'ft  death  His  zeal  not  only  accomplished 
the  destruction  of  its  object  but  lost  Egypt  the 
empire,  for  Ikhnaton,  immersed  in  his  exercises, 
his  pious  acts,  and  his  speculations,  neglected  the 
provinces  shamefully  As  a  result,  his  successors, 
Sakere  and  TUT-ANKH-AMEN,  re<  eived — instead  of 
an  empire  including  Nubia  and  Syria— only  Egypt 
and  some  of  the  upper  valley  See  J.  H  Breasted, 
The  Developnunt  of  Religion  and  Thought  tn  An- 
cunt  Egynt  (1912) 

Ikkesh  [Heb  ,  -perverse],  father  of  one  of  David's 
guard  2  Sam  23  26,  1  Chron  11  28,  27  0 

Ikon  Basihke:  see  EIKON  B  \SILIKE 

Uai  (I'll,  -lai) ,  one  of  David's  mighty  men  1  Chron. 
11  20  Zalmon  2  Sam  23  28 

Be-aox-Noix,  Port  (el-6-nwa').  French  fort  in  Can- 
ada, on  tie  aux  Noix,  an  island  in  the  Richelieu 
river,  and  c  30  mi  SE  of  Montreal  It  was  built 
in  1759  after  the  British  capture  of  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point  m  the  French  and  Indian  War 
Here  the  Fren<  h  ( hecked  for  a  time  the  British  ad- 
vance on  Montreal  but  were  finally  forced  to  sur- 
render the  fort  in  1760  Named  Fort  Lennox  and 
manned  by  a  British  garrison,  it  fell  (1775)  m  tho 
American  Revolution  to  Gen  Richard  Montgom- 
ery and  became  a  base  of  operations  against  Quebec 
but  was  evacuated  by  the  Americans  in  1776  Tho 
present  fortifications  (now  mt  luded  in  Fort  Lennox 
National  Historic  Park,  210  acres)  were  started  in 
1782,  added  to  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  main- 
tained as  a  military  post  until  1870 

Ile-de-France  (el-du-fr&s'),  region  and  former  prov- 
ince, N  France,  m  tho  center  of  the  Pans  basin,  a 
fertile  depression  where  the  Marne  and  OIHO  rivers 
join  the  Seme  Including  parte  of  the  BBAUCB  and 
BRIE  districts  and  of  the  VBXIN,  the  former  prov- 
ince is  now  largely  composed  m  four  departments. 
Seine  (Pans  and  suburbs),  Seme-et-Oise,  Oise,  and 
Aisne  The  Pans  region,  with  numerous  large  in- 
dustrial towna  and  residential  suburbs,  is  a  vast 
agricultural  area  which  supplies  the  metropolis  with 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  dairy  products  There  are 
many  large  and  beautiful  forests,  notably  those  of 
Fontainebleuu,  Compiegne,  and  Rambouillet,  and 
many  small  rivers  and  streams  Cities  of  economic! 
or  historical  importance  besides  Paris  are  Beauvais, 
Compiegne,  Fontamebleau,  Laon,  Meaux,  Melun, 
Nemours,  Saint-Cloud,  Saint-Germain-en-Laye, 
Senlie,  Soissons,  and  Versailles.  Ile-de-France  was 
the  cradle  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  name 


ILLBOLLEWAET 

came  into  use  only  m  the  15th  cent.  By  the  10th 
cent,  the  region  was  comprised  m  the  duchy  of 
France  or  Franoia  and  included  the  countship  of 
Paris  (see  Fa  A  MCE).  When  Hugh  Capet,  duke  of 
France  and  count  of  Paris,  became  French  king  m 
987,  his  domains  became  the  nucleus  of  the  ever- 
growing crown  land,  which  by  the  death  of  Low* 
XI  (1483)  comprised  the  major  part  of  present 
France  lie-de-France  itself,  rounded  out  through 
the  acquisition  by  the  crown  of  various  hefs,  was 
at  that  time  constituted  into  a  province,  subject 
to  the  Parlement  of  Pans 

lie  de  France:  see  MAURITIUS. 

tie  de  la  Cit£:  see  PARIS,  France. 

tie  du  Diable   see  DKVILS  I»r,\>n>. 

tie  Jesus  (el  zhaztl')  or  Jesus  Island,  island  (93  sq 
mi  ,  pop  21,631),  S  One  ,  between  the  Mille  ties 
river  and  tho  Riviere  ues  Prairies  (branches  of  the 
Ottawa),  just  N  of  Montreal  island  Market  gar- 
dening and  dairying  are  carried  on 

tlea  du  Salut  (el  du  gal(i')  or  Safety  Islands,  small 
archipelago,  off  French  Guiana,  m  the  Caribbean 
The  best  known  of  the  wlandn  is  DEVILS  ISLAND 

Ilf,  Uya  Arnoldovich  (elya'  urndl'duvlch  elf),  1897- 
1937,  Russian  humorist  and  journalist,  whose  real 
name  was  Ilya  Arnoldovich  Famzilber  All  hm 
writing  was  done  in  collaboration  with  Yevgeny 
Potrovich  Katayev,  who  wrote  as  Eugene  Petrov 
(1903-42),  a  younger  brother  of  the  dramatist 
Valentin  Katayev  Together  the  two  produced, 
besides  amusing  stories  of  provincial  life,  the  novels 
Diamond*  to  Stf  On  (1928,  Eng  tr  ,  19.30),  An  Ex- 
alted Personage  (1028),  and  The  LiUle  Golden  Calf 
(1933,  Eng  tr  ,  1932).  In  l°-37,  after  a  tour  of  the 
United  States,  they  published  their  observations 
in  Little  Golden  America  (1937,  Eng  tr ,  1937) 
There  was  nothing  in  Soviet  life  free  from  their 
humorous  attack 

Hford,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop.  131,061,  1947 
estimated  pop  182,080),  Essex,  England,  ENE  of 
London  It  is  mainly  a  residential  suburb,  it  has 
paper  mills  and  factories  making  photographic 
materials,  dies  and  tools,  telephone  appliances, 
tiles,  and  flour 

Ilfracombe  (flfrukoom').  urban  district  (pop  9,175), 
Devonshire,  England,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  It  is  a  resort  and  seaport  and  was  im- 
portant in  the  14th  cent  when  it  supplied  several 
ships  for  the  siege  of  Calais 

111  (e'16'),  nver.  c  600  mi  long,  rising  in  NW  8m- 
kiang  prov  ,  China  It  flows  W  through  Smkiang 
and  through  the  Kazakh  SSR  to  enter  Lake  Bal- 
khash by  several  mouths 

Iliad  (I'leud)  (from  Gr  //urn-Troy],  Greek  epic  m 
24  books  ascribed  to  HOMER  The  poem  tells  of 
the  wrath  of  ACHILLES  and  its  consequences,  an 
episode  m  the  TROJAN  WAR  The  action  is  in  sev- 
eral sections  Achilles  quarrels  with  AOAMBMNON 
over  the  girl  BRISCIS  and  retires  from  the  war  to 
sulk  in  his  tent  The  Greeks  gradually  weaken 
(Books  I-IX)  Book  X  tells  of  an  expedition  by 
ODYSSEUS  and  DIOMED  The  Greeks  suffer  re- 
verses, which  inspire  PATROCLUS,  Achilles'  dear 
friend,  to  go  forth  to  battle  wearing  Achilles'  ar- 
mor He  is  killed  by  HECTOR  (Books  XI-XVII) 
Book  XVIII  tells  of  the  visit  of  THETIS,  mother 
of  Achilles,  to  comfort  her  grieving  son  and  the 
forging  of  new  armor  by  HEPHAESTUS  for  Achilles 
Achilles  then  goes  forth  to  avenge  bis  friend,  kills 
Hector,  buries  Patroclus,  and  finally,  at  the  en- 
treatv  of  PRIAM,  gives  Hector's  body  to  the  aged 
father  (Books  XIX-XXIV). 

Ilion.  nee  TROY 

Ilion  Ofl'eun),  industrial  village  (pop  8,927),  E  cen- 
tral N  Y  ,  on  tho  Mohawk  and  the  Barge  Canal 
and  SE  of  Utica,  me  1852  Firearms  (see  REM- 
INGTON, ELJPHAUET)  and  typewriters  are  made 

Ilipa  (T'lTpu),  ancient  town  of  Spain,  near  the  mod- 
ern Seville  Here  Scipio  (SciPio  AFRIC^NUS  M\- 
JTOR)  defeated  Hasdrubal  (206  B  C  )  The  over- 
throw of  Carthaginian  power  m  Spain  paved  the 
wav  for  the  defeat  of  HANNIBAL  at  Zama  (202 
BC) 

Ilium:  see  TROY. 

Dkeston  (ITkfetun),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop 
32,813.  1947  estimated  pop  32,980),  Derbyshire, 
England,  NE  of  Derby  There  are  iron  mines  and 
coal  mines  m  the  vicinity,  and  earthenware,  lace, 
silk,  hosiery,  and  iron  goods  are  manufactured 
The  church  is  of  Norman  and  Early  English  archi- 
tecture Eastwood,  a  near-by  mining  village,  is  the 
birthplace  of  D  H  Lawrence,  and  many  of  his 
novels  are  set  in  the  district 

Dkley,  urban  distrut  (pop  9,736),  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  in  the  Wharfe  valley.  It  is  a 
health  resort,  with  minetal  springs  There  are 
three  Saxon  crosses  in  the  parish  churchyard. 

niampfi  (evompoo'),  peak,  c.21,300  ft.  high,  E  Bo- 
livia Although  c  100  ft  lower  than  the  adjacent 
peak,  Am  ohuma,  Illampti  is  the  name  usually 
given  to  the  whole  mountain.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Sorata,  from  the  village  high  on  its  slopes 
Permanently  capped  with  snow,  II lamp  6  rises  ma- 
jestically from  the  Cordillera  Real  of  the  Bolivian 
Andes  near  Lake  Titicaca. 

DlecUlewaet  (flusK'luwet,  -wat),  mountain  stream 
of  8E  British  Columbia*  with  its  source  in  Illeoil- 


Creta  teftrttMMt  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  HM  key  to  pronuncUtkm  faces  paf*  1. 


ILLE-ET'VILAINE 

lewaet  glacier  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Selkirk  Mts. 
It  flows  southwest  in  a  mountain  valley  to  join  the 
Columbia  river  near  Revelstoke  For  almost  its 
entire  distance  it  is  followed  by  the  Canadian  Pacif- 
ic Railway  and  is  well  known  to  travelers  for  its 
exceptional  beauty 

nie-et-Vilaine  (el'-a-vgleV),  department  (2,697  sq 
mi  ,  pop  578,246),  NW  France,  on  the  English 
Channel  Named  after  two  small  rivers,  it  forms 
the  eastern  part  of  Bnttany  Rennes  is  the  capital , 
Samt-Malo  is  the  chief  port 

illegitimacy,  the  legal  status  of  a  child  born  out  of 
wedlock,  who  is  called  also  a  BASTARD  or  a  natural 
child  The  attitude  toward  illegitimacy  has  always 
reflected  the  changing  ethical  and  social  conditions 
and  opinions  in  various  countries  at  various  times 
Unlike  civil  law,  which  granted  illegitimate  children 
certain  rights  against  the  prooreator,  English  com- 
mon law  treated  them  almost  like  persons  outside 
the  law  and  left  their  care  to  poorhouses  Recently 
their  condition  has  been  much  improved  by  statute 
In  the  United  States  the  illegitimacy  laws  vary 
widely  North  Dakota  and  Arizona  go  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  all  children  are  legitimate,  whether 
born  m  wedlock  or  not  Children  of  a  common-law 
marriage  are  illegitimate  but  may  be  legitimized  by 
the  act  of  one  or  both  parents  For  the  status  of 
children  horn  to  annulled  marriages,  see  NULLITY 
or  MAKRIAOB  See  Ruth  Reed,  The  Illegitimate 
Family  in  New  York  (1934,  with  an  annotated 
bibliography) 

niimam  (eyema'ne),  mountain,  21,184  ft  high,  E 
Bolivia,  ESE  of  La  Paz  One  of  the  highest  peaks 
of  the  majestic  Cordillera  Real  of  the  Bolivian 
Andes,  it  is  permanently  snow-capped  Ilhmam 
was  first  climbed  by  Baron  Conway  of  AJlmgton 
in  1898 

illinium:  see  PROMETHIUM 

Illinois  (Ilunoi'),  state  (55,947  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop 
7,897,241,  1949  estimated  pop  8,449,000),  N  cen- 
tral United  States,  in  the  Middle  West,  admitted 
1818  as  a  free  state  SPRINGFIELD  is  the  capital, 
CHICAGO,  the  second  largest  city  of  the  nation,  is 
the  metropolis  Illinois  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Wisconsin,  on  the  east  by  Lake  Michigan  and 
Indiana,  on  the  southeast  and  south  by  Kentucky 
(with  the  Ohio  river  as  the  line)  and  on  the  west 
by  Missouri  and  Iowa  (with  the  Mississippi  river 
as  the  line) .  The  broad  level  lands  that  give  Illinois 
the  nickname  the  Prairie  State  were  made  by  Pleis- 
tocene glaciers,  which  leveled  rugged  ridges  and 
filled  the  valleys  over  all  the  northern  and  central 
parts  of  the  present  state  More  than  275  rivers 
dram  the  fertile  prairies,  most  of  them  flowing  to 
the  MissisMppi-Ohio  system,  the  Illinois  is  the 
largest  These  rivers  S  of  Lake  Michigan  offered 
early  explorers  a  way  south  into  tho  interior  of  the 
continent  and  later  in  the  days  of  canal  building 
played  a  big  part  in  hastening  settlement  of  the 
prairies  The  boundaries  of  the  state  were  set  to 
include  frontage  on  the  hike  and  thus  to  link  the 
territory  by  waterway  (through  the  soon-completed 
ERIE  CANAL)  to  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United 
States  Today  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  Waterway 
links  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi  basin  as  the  old 
Chicago  and  Illinois  and  Michigan  canals  once  did 
Perhaps  more  important  than  the  waterways  are 
the  many  rail  lines  (Chicago  has  some  22  trunk  and 
17  belt  and  terminal  lines),  the  hard-paved  high- 
ways (the  state  has  more  than  14,000  mi ),  and  the 
constantly  expanding  air  traffic  There  IK  truth  m 
the  boast  that  Illinois  IB  the  hub  of  the  continent 
The  topography  made  this  concentration  of  com- 
munication lines  easier,  and  the  communication 
lines  in  turn  made  possible  further  use  of  the  agri- 
cultural produce  and  the  building  of  an  industrial 
empire  The  rich  land  adequate  rainfall  (32  to 
3d  in  annually),  and  a  long  growing  season  makes 
Illinois  a  rival  of  its  neighbor  Iowa  in  extensive  and 
valuable  farming  Corn  is  the  chief  crop  Other 
grains  and  legumes — oats,  wheat,  soybeans,  c  lover, 
and  bay — cover  many  acres,  and  truck  gardening 
and  fruit  growing  are  of  prime  importance  The 
Chicago  stockyards — dependent  like  other  indus- 
tries on  ease  of  communication — are  world  known 
for  their  place  in  the  livestock  industry  Beneath 
the  fertile  top  soil,  Illinois  has  layers  of  mineral 
wealth,  producing  more  fluor  spar,  silica  sand,  and 
sandstone  than  any  other  state  Bituminous  coal 
fields  and  oil  pools  make  S  Illinois  a  major  source 
of  fuel  Clay,  iron,  pigments  and  lead  are  also 
found  It  was  with  these  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources  that  the  men  of  Illinois  were  able  to  build 
great  industries  on  the  basis  of  the  communication 
lines,  particularly  after  the  railroads  were  built 
By  1880  income  from  industry  was  almost  twice 
that  from  agriculture  Metropolitan  Chicago  is  one 
of  the  great  industrial  centers  of  the  world,  and 
Illinois  leads  the  country  in  the  processing  of  meats 
and  m  manufacture  of  farm  implements,  confec- 
tioneries, and  corn  products  Scattered  across  the 
northern  half  of  the  state  are  cities  with  specialised 
industries,  e  g ,  ELGIN,  PEORIA,  MOLINE,  KEWA- 
NBE,  and  ROCKFORD  The  railroad  centers  of  Jo- 
UBT,  DECATUR,  and  EAST  SAINT  Louis  also  have 
high  place  m  the  Illinois  industrial  kingdom.  This 
te  the  land  where  less  than  150  years  ago  the  Illinois 
Indians,  the  8ac  and  the  Fox  Indians,  and  other 


946 

tribes  were  pursuing  their  simple  ways  in  the  river  as  the  nation  as  a  whole,  while  its  relative  impor- 

forests,  where  many  centuries  before  them  the  tanoe  in  the  nation  has  steadily  risen.  Cultural  life 

MOUND  BUILDERS  had  dwelt    French  explorers  and  has  been  vigorous  from  early  times.  A  free-school 

missionaries  had  come  upon  the  Indians  early,  law  of  1845  showed  an  interest  in  education  soon 

Father  MARQUDTTB  and  JOLLIBT  on  their  return  expanded  to  higher  levels   A  number  of  well-known 

from  voyaging  down  the  Mississippi,  paddled  up  institutions  of  higher  learning  were  opened— Illi- 

the  Illinois  in  1673,  and  Marquette  returned  to  nois  College  in  1830,  Illinois  Wesleyan  Untv   in 

plant  a  mission  in  the  Illinois  country    LA  HALLE  1851,  Northwestern  Univ   in  1855.  Illinois  State 

in  1679  went  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Illinois,  Normal  Univ  m  1857,  the  Univ  of  Illinois  in  1868, 

where  he  founded  (1680)  Fort  Creve  Coeur  and  with  Loyola  Univ  in  1870,  and  the  Univ.  of  Chicago  in 

his  lieutenant,  Henri  de  TONTI,  completed  (1682-      *      '     ' 

83)  Fort  St  Louis  (on  STARVED  ROCK)  French 
occupation  was  thinly  spread,  but  CAHOKIA  and 
K \8KA8KiA  achieved  a  minor  importance  in  the 
18th  cent  The  British  were  casting  envious  eyes 
at  the  Illinois  country  before  the  whole  area  fell  to 
them  with  victory  m  the  last  French  and  Indian 


War,  sealed  by  the  Treaty  of  Pans  of  1763  In  the 
American  Revolution,  the  one  important  Western 
achievement  of  the  patriots  was  the  expedition  of 
George  Rogers  CLARK  who  took  (1778)  Cahokia 
and  Kaskaskia  before  going  on  to  capture  Vin- 
Old  Northwest  The  Illinois 


1892  In  the  1920s  and  1930s  especially  literature 
flourished  with  the  so-called  Chicago  school  of  poets 
and  short-story  writers  and  such  sturdy  figures  as 
Carl  Sandburg,  Vachel  Lindsay,  Edgar  Lee  Mas- 
ters, Theodore  Dreiser,  Sherwood  Anderson,  and 
James  T.  Farrell.  See  Illinois,  Secretary  of  State, 
The  Blue  Book  of  the  State  of  Illinois  (latest  ed  ); 
Illinois  Centennial  Commission,  Centennial  History 
of  Illinois  (6  vols  ,  1918-24),  C.  W  Alvord,  The 
Illinois  Country,  1673-1818  (1920),  G  W  Smith, 
History  of  Illinois  and  Her  People  (6  vols.,  1927). 
C  R  Trowbridge  and  G.  P  Randle,  Illinois  and 
the  Nation  (lev  ed  ,  1932),  I  F  Mather,  The  Mak- 
ing of  Illinois  (rev  ed  ,  1936),  F  C  Cole  and  Thorn 
Duel,  Hediscovering  Illinois  (1937) ,  Federal  Writers' 
Project,  Illinois  (1939),  Jay  Monaghan,  This  Is 
Illinois  (1949) 


cennes  and  win  the 

region  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Old  Northwest, 
and  benefited  like  the  rest  from  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  It  was  made  part  of  Indiana  Territory  in 

1800,  and  in  1809  it  became  a  separate  territory ,.„.„  x* , 

but  settlement  was  very  slow  until  after  the  War  of    Illinois,  river  foimed  m  NE  Illinois  by  the  confluence 
1812  (m  which  the  chief  Illinois  incident  was  the      of  the  Des  Plaines  and  Kankakee  rivers  and  flowing 
massacre  near  Fort  DEAKBORN)     Fur  trade  still      271  mi   SW  to  tho  Mississippi  at  Grafton     Con- 
was  flourishing  over  most  of  Illinois  when  it  became      nocted  by  (anal  with  Lake  Michigan,  it  provides 
a  state  in  1818,  but  already  settlers  were  pouring      an  important  commercial  and  recreational  water- 
in  down  the  Ohio  by  flat  boat  and  barge  and  across     way     The  chief  city  on  it  is  Poona    See  James 
the  Genesee  wagon  road    The  capital  was  moved      Gray,  The  lUiruns  (1940) 

in  1820  to  VANDALIA     The  influx  by  canal  and    Illinois,  University  of,  at  Uibana,  Champaign,  and 
Great  Lakes  hastened  the  peopling  of  tho  farms,      Chicago,  land-grant  and  state  suppoited,  coedu- 
and  some  of  the  fur  traders  (e  g  .  Gurdon  Salton-      cational;  charteied  1867,  opened  1868  a«  Illinois 
stall  Hubbard)  turned  to  other  affairs    The  career      ~    "  "  "  ------ 

of  a  lawyer  of  the  Illinois  backwoods,  Abraham 
LINCOLN,  reflects  the  story  of  a  land  in  the  making 
In  1832  he  served  in  the  BLACK  HAWK  WAH,  which 
practically  ended  the  tenure  of  the  Indians  in  Illi- 
nois and  drove  them  W  of  the  Mississippi  In  that 
same  year  he  was  defeated  for  office  by  Peter  Cart- 
wright,  part-time  politician  and  revivalist  Meth- 


odist minister  Later  in  the  state  legislature  he  and 
his  colleagues  from  Sangamon  co  worked  hard  and 
successfully  to  bring  the  capital  to  Springfield  in 
1839.  As  Illinois  moved  toward  a  wider  part  in 
national  affairs  he  and  another  Illinois  lawyer, 
Stephen  A  DOUGLAS,  won  national  attention  by 
their  debates  on  the  slavery  issue  in  a  senatorial 
race  (1858)  In  1861  Lincoln  went  not  to  the  Senate 
but  to  the  White  House  In  the  Civil  War,  too, 
the  leader  of  the  Northern  forces,  U  S  Grant,  came 


,  __„..  opom 

Industrial  Univ  ,  renamed  1886  It  has  colleges 
of  agriculture,  commerce  and  business  administra- 
tion, education,  engineering,  fine  and  applied  arts 
(with  architecture),  hbeial  arts  and  sciences,  law, 
and  vetermaiy  medicine,  schools  of  journalism, 
library  science,  and  physical  education,  and  (at 
Chicago)  colleges  of  dentistry,  medicine  (see  also 
RUSH  MEDIC  u,  COLLKCJK),  and  pharmacy  There 
are  bureaus  of  business,  educational,  institutional, 
and  community -planning  research,  a  small-homes 
council,  an  institute  of  labor  and  industrial  re- 
lations, an  aeronautic  institution,  a  betatron,  a 
radio  station,  and  a  university  pi  BBS  Of  interest 
are  an  Alma  Mater  group  and  other  works  by 
Lorado  Taft  (an  alumnus),  an  observatory,  and 
museums  of  art  and  archaeology,  European  cultui  e, 
and  natural  history  The  university  pioneered  in 
vocational  education. 


out  of  Galena,  111     Frontier  conditions  were  dis-    Illinois  College    see  JACKSONVILLE 

appearing,  but  development  had  come  only  with    Illinois  Indians,  group  of  North  American  Indian 

trouble  and  hard  work  in  the  draining  of  swamps      tribes,  comprising  the  Cahokia,  the  Kaskaskia,  tho 

and  the  clearing  of  fields    1  he  Panic  of  1837.  heavy      Michigamea,  the  Momgwena,  the  Peoria,  and  tb» 

and  uncontrolled  land  speculation,  and  mob  vio-     *"  '         """"       '    '  ... 

lence  —  shown  in  the  murder  of  the  abolitionist 

Elijah  P  LOVBJOY  at  Alton  in  1837  and  the  violence 

against  the  Mormons  settled  at  NAUVOO.  leading  to 

the  murder  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith  —  marked 


Tamaroa  trills  They  belong  to  the  Algonquian 
linguistic  stock  In  the  mid-17th  cent  they  weie 
scattered  over  S  Wisconsin,  N  Illinois,  and  sections 
of  Iowa  and  Missouri  They  then  numbered  some 
6,500  They  were  agriculturalists  of  the  Eastern 


the  rise  of  the  state,  just  as  did  the  opening  of  an      Woodlands  culture,  "but,    being  so  close   to   tho 
agricultural-implements  factory  by  Cyrus  H   Me-     Plains  area,  thov  hunted  buffalo  and  exhibited 


y  by 

COHMICK  at  Chicago  in  1847  and  the  building  of 
the  railroads  in  the  1860s    By  the  Civil  War,  then, 


, 

other  traits  of  that  area     Marquette  and  Jolliet 
are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  Europeans  to 


ndustry  was  well  begun  It  expanded  immediately  travel  (1673)  through  Illinois  territory  Father 
after  the  war  to  tremendous  proportions,  and  the  ALLOTS  z,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  visited  them  m  1676 
Illinois  legislature  by  setting  aside  acreage  for  and  stayed  with  them  for  years  By  1750  wars 
stockyards  prepared  the  way  for  the  development  with  the  Sioux,  the  Fox,  and  the  Iroquois  and  luy- 
of  the  meat-packing  houses  of  Swift,  Armour,  and  uor  from  French  traders  had  reduced  the  popula- 
others  Economic  development  had  long  outrun  tion  to  some  2,000  In  1769  the  assassination  of 
the  state  constitution,  which  was  revised  in  1870  PoNTiAr  by  a  Kaskaskia  Indian  provoked  the  Lake 
U  had  also  outrun  the  building  of  facilities,  and  tribes  (the  Ojibwa,  the  Ottawa,  the  Potawatami, 

the  Kickapoo,  and  the  Sac  and  Fox)  to  vengeance. 
They  began  a  war  of  extermination,  which  in  a  few 
>ears  diminished  the  Illinois  to  a  mere  handful  of 
people,  who  sought  asylum  at  the  French  settle- 
ment at  Kaskaskia  By  1800  there  remained  some 


, 

Clucago  wa»  a  mass  of  flimsy  wooden  structures 
when  the  fire  of  1871  destroyed  a  third  of  it  More 
solid  underpinnings  for  the  boom  were  built,  but 
the  last  part  of  the  19th  cent  was  marked  by  the 
of  the  farmers  against  tariff  discrimination 


revolt 

and  the  favoritism  to  the  railroads  The  Order  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  was  founded  in  1868  for 
cooperative  buying,  and  later  the  Illinois  farmers 
joined  enthusiastically  in  the  GRANGER  MOVEMENT 
and  the  chief  of  the  Granger  Cases  (see  MUNN  vs 
ILLINOIS)  was  fought  out  ui  Illinois  The  laborers 
of  factories,  railroads,  and  mines  also  became  res- 
tive, and  from  1870  to  1900  Illinois  was  the  scene 


150  Illinois  Indians  In  1833  these  survivors,  rep- 
resented by  the  Kaskaskia  and  the  Peoria,  sold 
their  lands  in  Illinois  and  moved  W  of  the  Missis- 
sippi They  are  now  in  NE  Oklahoma  on  a  small 
reservation,  consolidated  with  the  Wea  and  the 
Piankashaw  The  population  of  the  four  tribes, 
who  are  mixed  with  white  blood,  is  about  400.  See 
C  W  Alvord,  The  Illinois  Country  J1920) 


of  such  violent  incidents  as  the  Haymarket  riot  of   Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  in  Clucago,  non- 


1886  and  the  Pullman  strike  of  1894.  The  Pullman 
strike  brought  about  conflict  between  the  liberal 
governor,  John  P  ALTOELD,  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  also  brought  Eugene  V  DEBS  to 
national  attention.  In  the  20th  cent  labor  con- 
ditions improved,  and  legislation  has  improved 
employer-labor  relations — notably  the  setting  up 
of  a  fact-finding  bureau  of  labor  statistics  (1879), 
a  state  employment  service  (1899)  and  a  state 


sectarian,  coeducational  Since  1940  it  lias  con- 
sisted of  Armour  College  of  Engineering  (on  South 
Side,  for  men,  chartered  1892,  opened  1893  by 
Philip  D  Armour  as  Institute  of  Technology,  in- 
cluding architecture)  and  Lewis  Institute  o?  Arts 
and  Sciences  (on  West  Side,  coeducational,  char- 
tered 1895,  opened  1896)  It  has  an  industrial  re- 
search foundation  and  an  institute  of  gas  tech 

department'of"  labor  (1917)"   'Nevertheless",  laTer'  illiteracy.  Standards  of  literacy  and  illiteracy  have 
examples  of  violence  in  labor  disputes  did  occur,      varied  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place. 


notably  the  massacre  at  Hernn  in  1922  and  the 
bloody  riot  in  the  steel  strike  at  Chicago  in  1937 
State  politics  have  responded  to  the  conflicting 
forces  of  farmers,  laborers,  and  corporations  and 
have  demonstrated  a  pull  between  the  down-state 
and  upstate  political  machines  Illinois,  of  course, 


...  time  and  from  place  to  place. 

Statistics,  therefore,  cannot  be  compared  unless 
the  defining  criteria  are  known.  The  U  8  Bureau 
of  the  Census  in  1930  considered  illiterate  any 
person  over  10  years  of  ago  who  could  not  read 
and  write  m  any  language.  With  the  invention  of 
printing  and  the  social  ferment  of  the  15th  cent. 


has  felt  the  same  waves  of  prosperity  and  depression     the  rate  of  illiteracy  in  Western  Europe  dropped 
Cross  references  art  indicate*  ftp  8KALL  CAPITALS,  The  key  to  pronoucUtiwi  faces  page  1. 


appreciably.  Further  declines  resulted  from  the 
Reformation  and  from  revolutionary  political  de- 
velopments in  the  18th  and  19th  cent  Direct 
attacks  upon  illiteracy  have  been  chiefly  through 
the  establishment  of  public  schools  with  compul- 
sory attendance  Many  countries  have  ADULT 
EDUCATION  programs  to  raise  the  literacy  rate  In 
China  the  mass-education  movement  was  inaugu- 
rated c  1005.  Soviet  Russia  has  made  elaborate 
efforts  to  extend  literacy,  as  have  Turkey  and 
Mexico,  using  semidemobilized  soldiers  as  in- 
structors The  Southern  states  of  the  United 
States,  with  relatively  poor  educational  facilities, 
have  had  relatively  high  illiteracy  rates  Rural 
areas  tend  to  have  higher  rates  than  urban  In 
the  Kentucky  mountains  "moonlight  schools"  were 
opened  in  1911  for  the  instruction  of  illiterate 
adults  This  movement  spread  rapidly  to  other 
Southern  states  as  a  result  of  the  disclosure  by  the 
First  World  War  draft  of  widespread  il literary  in 
those  states  Efforts  to  combat  adult  illiteracy 
have  also  been  made  in  opportunity  schools  m 
urban  areas  In  the  Second  World  War  the  cri- 
terion for  literacy  used  by  the  U  S  army  was 
ability  to  read  and  write  at  about  fourth-grade 
level  Since  many  recruits  did  not  roach  this  level, 
the  army  set  up  special  training  units  for  their  in- 
struction Many  states  require  voters  to  pass 
literacy  tests,  some  of  which  allow  groat  latitude 
in  interpretation  Naturalisation  laws  require 
ability  to  speak  English  and  to  sign  one's  name, 
and  literacy  in  some  language  is  required  of  immi- 
grants 

III  mo,  city  (pop  1,224),  SE  Mo  ,  near  the  Mississippi 
below  Capo  Girardeau,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  and 
me  1906 

Uluminati  (n6o"mma'tl,  -na'te)  [Latin, -enlight- 
ened], rationalistic  society  founded  in  Germany 
soon  after  1776  by  Adam  Weishaupt,  a  professor  at 
Ingolstadt  It  had  close  affinities  with  the  Free- 
masons, and  it  seems  to  have  been  organized  ac- 
cording to  a  Masonic  plan  For  10  years  it  was 
very  popular  among  German  rationalists,  but  it 
seems  as  a  society  to  have  had  a  hunted  influence 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  Weishaupt 
had  left  in  his  youth  and  rejoined  before  his  death, 
condemned  the  Uluminati,  and  in  1785  the  Bavar- 
ian government  dissolved  the  organization  It  did 
not  long  survive  Other  groups  have  c  ailed  them- 
selves Uluminati,  especially  a  m\stical  sett  of 
Spam  and  Franco,  flourishing  m  the  16th  cent  ,  the 
ROSICRUCIANS  also  called  therriHelves  Uluminati 

illuminating  gas    see  GAB,  METHANE,  NATURAL  OAS 

illumination,  in  art,  the  decoration  of  manuscripts 
and  books  with  colored  and  metal  pictures  and  or- 
namental designs,  particularly  initial-letter  and 
marginal  decorations  Such  illumination  is  found 
in  many  medieval  Books  of  the  Hours,  Psalters, 
Bibles,  Gospels,  and  other  writings  copied  in  mon- 
asteries and  cathedral  schools  The  Irish  Book  of 
Kells  (8th  cent  ),  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  example**,  full  of  interlaced 
Celtic  scrolls  and  bright  touches  of  gold,  blue,  red, 
and  gieen  Many  Chinese,  Japanese,  Persian,  and 
other  Oriental  manuscripts  are  illuminated 

illumination  of  streets  and  buildings  see  LIGHTING 
and  PHOTOMETRY 

illusion   see  HALLUCINATION 

illustration,  any  type  of  picture  or  decoration  used  in 
conjunction  with  a  text  to  embellish  its  appearance 
or  to  clarify  its  meaning  It  is  as  old  as  writing, 
both  originating  in  the  pictograph  Modern  book 
illustration,  as  a  printing  art,  originated  in  15th- 
century  block  books,  which  were  often  imitations 
of  the  great  medieval  art  of  hand-painted  ILLUMI- 
NATION Book  illustration  has  followed  closely  the 
development  of  the  printing  processes  Copper- 
plate engraving  and  etching  tended  to  replace  the 
woodcut  during  the  16th  and  17th  cent  ,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  close  of  the  18th  cent  that  the 
art  was  revolutionized  by  Thomas  Bewick^  in- 
vention of  wood  engraving  and  Senefelder's  in- 
vention of  lithography.  These  two  processes 
greatly  stimulated  the  production  of  illustrated 
books  and  magazines  and  wore  exploited  by  such 
masters  as  Dote,  Daumier,  and  Gavarm  In  the 
late  19th  cent ,  wood  engraving  and  lithography 
were  superseded  by  the  photomechanical  processes 
which  made  possible  the  more  or  less  successful 
reproduction  of  a  wide  variety  of  painting  and 
drawing  techniques  The  exploitation  of  these 
processes  for  cheap,  rapid  mass  production  has 
obscured  their  artistic  possibilities  and  given  rise 
to  a  revival  of  early  hand  processes  on  the  part 
of  such  contemporary  artists  as  Rockwell  Kent, 
Rouault,  Picasso,  and  many  others  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  photomechanical  processes  which 
dominate  popular  illustration  can  be  used  as  media 
for  a  fine  art  of  illustration  Such  great  illustrators 
as  Daniel  Vierge,  Aubrey  Beardsley,  Howard  Pyle, 
and  Elihu  Vedder  have  shown  that  this  is  possible 
when  the  limitations  of  the  processes  are  clearly 
recognised  by  the  artist.  Among  the  many  great 
artists  famous  for  illustration  may  be  cited  Dlirer, 
Holbein,  William  Hogarth,  William  Blake,  Dau- 
mier, Manet,  and  Picasso  Illustration  of  fiction 
was  more  popular  in  the  19th  cent,  than  in  the 
20th.  Diokens'a  worka  were  illustrated  by  John 
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Leech,  H.  K.  Browne  ("PM«"),  and  George 
Cruikahank  Sir  John  Tenniel's  illustrations  for 
Alice  in  Wonderland  are  scarcely  less  well  known 
than  the  text  itself  Among  the  great  illustrators 
of  children's  books  are  Kate  Greenaway,  Walter 
Crane,  Randolph  Caldecott,  Edward  Lear,  Regi- 
nald Birch,  Boutet  de  Monvel,  Arthur  Rackham, 
and  the  Americans  Palmer  Cox,  A  B  Frost,  N  C 
Wyeth,  and  Wanda  Gag 

Illyria  (fiTreu)  and  niyricum  (TH'rlkum)  In  prehis- 
toric times  a  group  of  tribes  speaking  dialects  of 
an  Indo-European  language  swept  down  to  the 
northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  es- 
tablished themselves  there  The  region  that  they 
occupied  was  Illyria,  and  therefore  the  name  has 
vague  limits  Among  the  Illyrian  peoples  were  the 
tribes  later  called  the  Dalmatians  and  the  Panno- 
mans,  therefore  sometimes  Illyria  is  taken  in  the 
widest  sense  to  include  the  whole  area  occupied  by 
the  Pannomans,  and  thus  to  reach  from  Epirus  N  to 
the  Danube  More  usually  today  Illyria  i»  used  to 
mean  only  the  Aduatic  coast  N  of  central  Albania 
and  W  of  the  Dinanc  Alps  The  Illyrians  were 
much  affected  by  the  Celts  and  mingled  freely  with 
them,  the  inhabitants  of  the  later  Rhaetia  were  a 
compound  of  Illvrians  and  Celts  Tribal  life  was 
simple,  but  the  111 v  nans  were  warlike  and  much 
given  to  piracy  The  mines  of  the  region  attracted 
attention,  but  though  Greek  cities  were  established 
on  the  coast  m  the  6th  cent  B  C  ,  they  did  not 
flourish  and  generally  the  Greeks  left  the  Illyrians 
severely  alone  Philip  II  of  Macedon  and  later 
Philip  V  waned  against  them  but  without  perma- 
nent results  The  Romans  undertook  to  conquer 
them  in  the  3d  cent  B  C  An  Illyrian  kingdom  had 
been  set  up  with  the  capital  at  Scodra  (modern 
Scutari,  Albania),  and  trouble  over  Illyrian  piracy 
led  the  Romans  to  conduct  two  victorious  Illynan 
wars  (229-228,  219  B  C  )  After  the  Dalmatians  had 
split  from  this  kingdom,  the  Romans  conquered  its 
king,  Genthius,  arid  established  one  of  the  earliest 
of  Roman  colonies  as  Hlyricum  (1 68- 167  B  C  ) 
The  colony  was  enlarged  by  the  total  conquest  of 
Dalmatia  in  several  wars  (notably  156,  119,  78-77 
B  C  )  The  southern  Illyrians  were  all  brought  to 
terms  by  Augustus  in  36-34  B  C  — a  conquest  con- 
firmed by  the  campaigns  of  29-27  B  C  Illyneum 
was  expanded  by  conquests  (12-11  BC)  of  the 
Pannomans  At  the  time  of  the  stubborn  revolt  of 
the  Illvnans  (A  D  6-9)  the  territory  was  split  into 
the  provinces  of  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia,  but  the 
term  Ittyrirum  was  still  used  It  was  later  given  to 
one  of  the  great  prefectures  of  the  late  Roman  Em- 
pire Illyncum  then  included  much  of  the  region  N 
of  the  Adriatic  as  well  as  a  large  part  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  When  Napoleon  revived  (1809)  the 
name  for  the  Illvrian  Provs  of  his  empire  he  in- 
cluded much  of  the  region  N  of  the  Adriatic  and 
what  is  today  E  Yugoslavia  Roughl>  the  same 
region  was  included  in  the  administrative  district 
of  Austria  called  (1816  49)  the  Illvrian  kingdom 

Ilmen  (Tl'mun,  Rus  cM'inmyu),  lake,  area  356  sq 
mi  ,  NW  European  RSFSR  It  empties  through 
the  Volkhov  nvei  into  Lake  Ladoga  Novgorod 
and  Staraya  Russa  are  near  its  shores 

Ilmenau  (Il'mimou),  town  (pop  18.603),  Thurmgia, 
central  Germany,  on  the  Ilm  river  \  health  resort, 
it  was  a  favorite  retreat  of  Goethe  and  of  Charles 
Augustus  of  Saxe-Weimar  There  are  porcelain 
and  glass  manufactures 

ilmemte.  see  TITANIUM 

Hollo  (e"l&e'l6),  city  (1948  pop  110,122),  on  SE 
Panay,  capital  of  Iloilo  prov  ,  Philippine  Islands,  on 
Iloilo  Strait  of  Panay  Gulf  and  sheltered  by  the 
island  of  Guimaras  An  important  commercial 
center,  it  has  a  good  harbor  and  is  the  port  for 
Capiz  It  exports  sugar  cane,  rice,  and  copra  The 
Central  Philippine  College  of  Jaro  is  here 

image,  in  optics,  a  likeness  or  a  counterpart  of  an 
object  produced  when  rays  of  light  coming  from 
that  object  are  reflected  from  a  MIRROR  or  are  re- 
fracted by  a  LENS  An  image  of  an  object  is  also 
formed  when  this  light  passes  through  a  very  small 
opening,  like  that  of  a  pmhole  camera  (which  has 
no  lens)  Images  are  classed  as  real  or  virtual  A 
real  image,  formed  by  rays  of  light  which  actually 
come  from  the  object  and  which  converge  before 
producing  the  image,  is  one  that  can  be  thrown  on 
a  screen  For  example,  the  image  produced  b>  the 
refraction  of  the  light  rays  by  a  double  convex  lens 
(the  object  being  at  a  distance  from  the  lens  greater 
than  the  focal  length  of  the  lens)  is  real,  and  it 
appears  on  the  side  of  the  lens  opposite  the  one  on 
which  the  object  is  present  On  the  other  hand,  a 
virtual  image  is  formed  by  prolongations  of  the  rays 
(not  by  the  rays  themselves)  which  do  not  converge 
and  cannot  be  thrown  on  a  screen.  The  image  in  a 
plane  mirror  is  virtual  It  appears  to  be  behind  the 
mirror,  at  a  distance  equal  to  that  of  the  object  in 
front,  although  the  rays  of  light  from  the  object  do 
not  penetrate  the  mirror  but  are  reflected  from  it 
Images  of  the  same  sue  as  the  object  are  sometimes 
produced,  as  in  the  case  of  the  plane  mirror,  but  in 
other  cases  they  are  larger  and  in  still  others 
smaller  They  are  sometimes  erect  and  m  other 
cases  are  inverted.  The  sue  of  the  image  and 
whether  it  is  erect  or  inverted,  real  or  virtual,  de- 
pend upon  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  lens 
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and  upon  the  type  of  lens  or  mirror  (plane,  convex, 

or  concave)  employed 

imagists,  Anglo-American  school  of  poetry,  rooted 

in  classicism  and  French  symbolism  Ezra  Pound, 
as  head  of  the  group,  edited  the  ill-received  an- 
thology Det  Imoffwte*  (1913)  and  organized  the 
magazine  the  Egoist  (1914-19)  He  deserted  imag- 
ism,  and  Amy  Lowell,  with  an  official  group  com- 
posed of  F  S  Flint,  D  H  Lawrence,  Richard 
Aldington,  Hilda  Doohttle,  and  Jotin  Gould 
Fletcher,  contracted  for  the  publication  of  three 
imagist  anthologies  (1915,  1916,  1917)  The  first 
contained  the  famous  Aldington  preface  outlining 
the  precepts  of  imagism — the  use  of  common 
speech,  the  creation  of  new  rhythms,  freedom  of 
subject  matter,  presentation  of  an  image,  produc- 
tion of  haid  clear  poetry,  and  the  conception  of 
concentration  as  the  essence  of  poetry  See  Glenn 
Hughes,  Imaaism  and  the  Imagist*  (1931) 

imam  (Imam')  (Arabic, -leader I,  m  ISLAM,  a  recog- 
nized leader  The  term  is  used  of  the  leader  in  the 
Friday  pra>  er  at  the  mosque  It  is  also  a  synonym 
for  caliph  In  this  use  it  is  applied  by  the  SHHTES 
to  ALI,  to  HAS\N  and  HUBEIN,  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  caliphs  in  the  family  of  Ah,  whom  the  Shutes 
consider,  alone  of  the  orthodox  caliphs,  to  have  been 
the  successor  of  the  Prophet  Since  the  Omayyad 
family  was  so  long  in  the  caliphate  the  followers  of 
the  family  of  Ah  came  to  behcvo  that  there  was  a 
hidden  imamate,  or  succession  of  legitimate,  unrec- 
ognized Ahd  imams  or  true  caliphs  The  idea  grew 
up  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  one  in  this  succession 
(the  twelfth,  or  the  seventh,  imam)  would  return  at 
the  end  of  this  world  to  restore  the  true  caliphate 
The  returning  imam  is  called  the  MAHDI  The  be- 
lief m  the  hidden  imam  and  the  variations  in  it 
have  caused  political  trouble,  notably  in  Persia  and 
Africa  The  FATIMITES  were  particularly  given  to 
belief  in  the  hidden  imam  The  DRUSES  and  the 
ASSASSINS  hold  doctrines  related  to  the  belief  in  the 
hidden  imam 

Imandra  (f'mmidru),  lake,  area  more  than  1,000  sq 
mi  ,  N  European  RSFSR,  S  of  Murmansk  It  is  of 
glacial  origin  Deeply  indented,  it  contains  some 
90  islands  and  receives  26  rivers  It  empties  into 
the  Kandalaksha  Bay  of  the  White  Sea  through  the 
Niva  river  in  the  south 

Imatra  (t'matr  t) ,  falls  in  the  Vuoksi  river,  SE  Fin- 
land, between  Lake  Haima  (Finland)  and  Lake 
Ladoga  (USSR)  The  river  dew  ends  60  ft  in  2,000 
ft  The  state  hydroelectric  station  here  supplies 
Helsinki  and  other  c  ities  with  power 

imbecility,  see  FEEBLF-MINDEDNEHS 

Imbros  (Im'brSs),  Turkish  Imroz  (emrdz'),  island 
(108  sq  mi  ,  pop  6,359),  off  W  Turkey,  in  the 
Aegean  Sea  near  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles 

Imentia  (Imurl'shu),  hilly  region,  W  central  Georgi- 
an SSR,  drained  by  the  Rion  river  Kutais,  Chia- 
tura,  and  Tkibuh  are  the  chief  towns  The  popula- 
tion engages  in  agriculture  and  the  making  of  wine 
and  silk 

imitation,  in  music,  a  device  of  counterpoint  wherein 
a  phrase  or  motive  is  employed  in  more  than  one 
voice  The  imitation  may  be  exact,  the  same  inter- 
vals being  repeated  at  the  same  or  different  pitches, 
or  it  may  be  free,  in  which  case  numerous  types  of 
variation  are  possible  When  the  same  motive  is 
repeated  at  different  pitches  but  in  the  same  voice, 
the  device  is  called  sequence  Imitation  was  much 
used  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  compositions 
of  the  15th  and  1 6th  cent  The  ncercare,  canzone, 
capriccio,  and  fantasia — instrumental  forms  of  this 
period — employed  imitation  to  a  great  extent  and 
without  formal  plan  They  were  forerunners  of  the 
fugue  The  strictest  form  of  imitation  is  the  canon 
While  imitation  is  found  to  some  extent  in  the  music 
of  nearl>  all  periods,  it  is  of  especial  significance  in 
Renaissance  and  baroque  music 

ImUorlmlah  (both  Im'lu)  [Heb  ,- filled  f till),  father 
of  Micaiah  the  prophet  1  Kings  22  8,9,  2  Chron. 
187.8 

Imlay,  Gilbert  (fm'la),  c  1754-1828?,  American  au- 
thor and  adventurer,  b  probably  Mournouth  co  , 
N  J  He  served  m  the  American  Revolution  and 
afterwards  became  a  deputy  surveyor  and  land 
speculator  in  Kentucky  Arriving  m  Europe 
c  1786,  after  difficulties  arose  in  Kentuc  k>.  he  be- 
came entangled  with  the  Girondists  in  their  agita- 
tion for  separating  Louisiana  from  Spain,  but  the 
scheme  died  with  their  overthrow  His  books,  A 
Topographical  Description  of  thf  H  extern  Territory 
of  North  America  (1792)  and  The  Emigrants  (1793). 
one  of  the  first  romances  of  the  Western  frontier, 
were  well  received  m  England  During  his  life  in 
Europe  he  lived  with  Mary  WOLLSTONECRAFT,  who 
bore  him  a  daughter  Shortly  after  going  to  Lon- 
don in  1795,  he  deserted  her  See  Roger  Ingpen 
ed  ,  The  iMVf  Letters  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  to  <7tJ- 
bert  Imlay  (1908),  R  L  Rusk,  The  Adventure*  of 
Gilbert  Imlay  (Indiana  Univ.  Studies,  Vol.  X, 
1923) 

Imlay  City,  village  (pop  1,446),  S  Mich.,  E  of  Flint, 
ma  farm  area,  me  1873  There  are  foundries  here. 
Indian  mounds  are  near  by. 

Immaculate  Conception  of  Our  Lady:  see  MART. 

immanence  (I'mununs)  (Latin, -dwelling  in],  in 
metaphysics,  the  presence  within  the  natural  world 
of  a  spiritual  or  cosmic  principle,  especially  of  the 
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Deity  It  is  contrasted  with  transcendence.  Thus 
Aristotle  taught  that  the  Forms  are  purely  im- 
manent in  matter,  while  Plato  held  that  the  Ideas 
are  transcendent  in  general,  though  sometimes  im- 
manent also.  Pantheism  regards  God  as  purely 
immanent  in  all  nature,  Deism  regarded  God  as 
solely  transcendent  In  general  the  great  mono- 
theistic religions  have  held  that  God  is  immanent 
and  transcendent  There  has  been  an  increasing 
tendency  HI  the  20th  cent  to  regard  God  as  solely 
immanent,  this  was  present  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
modernism  condemned  by  the  pope  in  1907 
Jmmannel  01  Emmanuel  (both  -man'-)  [Heb,= 
Ood  with  us],  name  given  by  Isaiah  to  the  child 
who  would  be  a  SIRII  to  Judah  of  her  deliverance 
It  is  a  name  of  Jesus  Isa  7  14,  8  8,  Mat  1.23. 
Immanuel  ben  Solomon,  r  1265-c  1330,  Hebrew- 
Italian  poet  and  »t  holar,  b  Rome  He  wrote  biblical 
criticism  and,  m  both  Hebrew  and  Italian,  satiric 
verse  and  hveh  stones  He  was  probably  a  friend 
of  Dante  His  collected  poems  were  printed  (1491) 
under  the  title  Mahberoth 

Immer.  1  Priestly  family  1  Chron  <>  12;  24  14, 
Esra  237,  1020,  Neh  329,  740,  11  13  This  is 
probably  the  same  as  AMARIAH  8.  9  Priest  Jer 
20  1  3  Probably  a  place  in  Babylonia  Ezra  2  69, 
Neh.  761 

Immermann,  Karl  Leberecht  (karl"  la'burgkht  t'mur- 
mun),  1796-1840,  German  romantic  novelist  and 
dramatist  Author  of  several  plays,  he  survives 
only  in  the  novels  Die  Epigonen  (1836)  and 
M&nchausen  (1839),  in  which  he  satirized  what  ho 
considered  the  decadent  society  of  his  tune  Ho 
followed  Max  Uhle  in  using  Epigom  in  the  sense  of 
"men  born  too  late"  to  characteuae  his  contempo- 
raries A  selection  of  chapters  from  Mauthausen 
survives  as  the  novelette  Der  Oberhof  See  study  by 
A  W  Porterfield  (1911) 

immigration,  entrance  of  a  person  into  a  new  coun- 
try where  he  intends  to  establish  permanent  resi- 
dence Motives  for  immigration,  like  those  for 
MIGRATION  generally,  are  chiefly  economic,  though 
religious  and  political  factors  may  be  important 
In  the  19th  and  20th  cent  there  was  a  vast  influx 
of  Europeans  into  the  Americas,  especially  into  the 
United  States,  which  received  between  1820  and 
1930  c  38,000,000  immigiants  This  was  a  lesult 
partly  of  the  great  POPULATION  expansion  and  im- 
proved methods  of  ti  ansportatioii  Until  the 
middle  of  the  19th  cent  the  bulk  of  immigrants 
were  from  the  British  Isles  and  NW  Europe  By 
1880  emigration  from  these  countries  had  tapered 
off,  and  there  was  an  influx  of  southern  and  eastern 
Europeans  At  this  time  the  United  States  was  ui 
the  midst  of  a  great  industrial  expansion  The  de- 
sire for  quantities  of  cheap,  unskilled  labor  plus  the 
efforts  of  transportation  companies  to  promote  the 
profitable  importation  of  immigrants  were  factors 
m  the  continuance  of  the  movement  Immigration 
from  Asia,  first  of  Chinese  and  later  of  Japanese, 
began  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent  These  groups 
were  also  composed  chiefly  of  laborers  Immigrants 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  rapid  expansion  of 
the  country,  and  their  high  birthrate  did  much  to 
swell  the  general  American  population  growth 
Moreover,  they  provided  a  nch  diversity  of  culture 
and  talents  The  bulk  of  the  later  European 
arrivals  settled  m  the  northeastern  cities,  usually 
forming  distinct  ethnological  neighborhoods  where 
they  tended  to  cling  to  native  languages  and  cus- 
toms Thus  assimilation  was  difficult,  and  there 
was  much  social  conflict,  especially  in  the  second 
generation  Often  exploited,  immigrants  were  ac- 
cused by  organized  labor  of  lowering  wages  and  liv- 
ing standards  Opposition  was  early  manifested  by 
such  organizations  as  the  KNOW- Norm  NO  MOVE- 
MENT and,  on  the  West  Coast,  in  violent  anti-Chi- 
nese riots  The  first  restrictions  against  any  par- 
ticular group  were  made  in  1882  by  the  Chinese 
Exclusion  Act,  which  denied  entrance  to  Chinese 
laborers  In  the  same  year  restrictions  against 
the  entrance  of  diseased  persons,  paupers,  and 
other  undesirables  were  strengthened  In  1902  the 
Chinese  exclusion  laws  were  further  extended,  and 
in  1907  a  gentlemen's  agreement,  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  Japanese  immigrant  laborers,  was  made  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  Despite  strong 
opposition,  a  literacy  test  was  imposed  on  all  immi- 
grants m  1917  In  1921  the  quota  system  was  estab- 
lished for  European  countries,  limiting  the  number 
of  immigrants  received  from  a  country  in  any  one 
year  to  3  per  cent  of  the  number  of  their  natives 
residing  in  the  United  States  in  1910,  with  a  mini- 
mum quota  of  100  The  restrictions  were  made 
even  more  drastic  in  the  act  of  1924,  which  also 
provided  for  a  "national  origins"  plan  to  be  put  into 
effect  after  1 927  This  limited  the  entire  number  of 
European  immigrants  to  150,000  and  based  quotas 
for  individual  countries  on  the  number  of  people  of 
those  origins  living  here  m  1920  This  differential 
favored  the  north  Europeans,  especially  Britons,  at 
the  expense  of  those  from  S  and  E  Europe.  The  act 
of  1924  also  excluded  all  aliens  not  eligible  for 
citizenship  The  provision,  applied  to  all  Asiatics, 
was  aimed  especially  at  the  Japanese  and  aroused 
their  indignation.  The  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  was 
repealed  by  Congress  in  1943.  and  a  email  quot*  set 
up.  Most  other  countries  have  restrictive  laws, 


MB 

although  none  outside  of  the  British  dominions  are 
so  strict  See  M.  R.  Davie,  World  Immigration 
(1936) ,  William  C.  Smith,  Amenccau  w»  the  Making 
(1939);  M  L.  Hansen,  The,  Atlantic  Migration, 
16W-1860  (1940)  and  The  Immigrant  tn  American 
History  (1941);  National  Committee  on  Immigra- 
tion Policy,  Immigration  and  Population  Policy 
(1947),  Clarence  Peters,  comp  ,  The  Immigration 
Problem  (1948),  E  G  Hartmanii.  The  Movement 
to  Amencanite  the  Immigrant  (1948) 
immortality,  attribute  of  deathiessness  ascribed  to 
the  soul  m  many  religions  and  philosophies  Forth- 
nght  belief  in  immortality  of  the  body  is  rare 
Immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  cardinal  tenet  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  Islam.  It  is  also  held  generally  in 
Judaism,  although  it  is  not  an  essentially  Jewish 
idea  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  believed  in 
an  afterlife,  where  the  souls  of  men  lived  on,  but 
only  the  gods  were  considered  truly  immortal.  The 
ancient  Celts  believed  hrmly  m  immortality.  In 
the  East,  ZOROASTRIAVISM  held  immortality  The 
religions  arising  in  India  (Hinduism,  Buddhism, 
and  Jaimsin)  generally  consider  mdividual  immor- 
tality undesirable  and  believe  in  RBI  NOARNATION  of 
men  as  a  chain  eventually  leading  to  reunion  with 
the  infinite  in  the  impersonality  of  Nirvana  See 

SPIRITISM,   RESURRECTION,  HEAVKN,  HELL     See  C 

W  Eliot,  The  Religion  of  the  Future  (1909),  J  G 
Frazer,  Man,  God,  and  Immortality  (rev  ed  ,  1927) , 
C  H  Moore,  Ancient  Beliefs  in  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul  (1031),  W  E  Hocking,  Thought*  of  Life 
and  Death  (1937) 

immortelle:  see  EVERLASTING 

immunity,  resistance  of  an  individual  or  of  an  animal 
to  disease  Surface  tissues  of  the  body  (skin  and 
mucous  membranes  with  their  secretions)  offer  ex- 
ternal protection  to  invading  organisms  When 
there  is  a  break  in  these  protective  coverings,  e  g  , 
a  cut  or  wound,  certain  bacteria  such  as  the  bacilli 
of  diphtheria  or  of  tetanus  may  penetrate  the  exter- 
nal defense  and.  lodging  in  a  specific  location,  pro- 
duce toxins  which  may  cause  disease  or  death 
Immunity  may  be  natural,  acquired,  active,  or  pas- 
sive The  natural  immunity  of  an  individual  or  ani- 
mal arises  from  an  inherent  ability  to  destroy  in- 
vading organisms  through  the  action  of  phagocytes 
(cells  which  devour  mici  oorgamsms)  and  antibodies 
(chemical  substances  in  the  blood  which  neutralize 
the  action  of  harmful  cells)  Immunity  may  be 
acquired  bv  having  survived  a  disease,  through 
inoculation  with  specific  antitoxins  or  toxm-anti- 


toxins,  or  by  vaccination  Active  immunity  may 
be  of  long  duration  because  of  the  activitv  of  an 
individual's  own  tissues  in  producing  antibodies 


Passive  immunity  is  of  shorter  duration  becaxise  the 
defense  factors  do  not  originate  in  the  individual 
but  have  been  added,  as  in  the  injection  of  antitoxin 
in  diphtheria 

Imna  (Im'nu)  [Heb  ,« holding  back],  chief  of  the 
Ashentes  1  Chron  7  35 

Imnah  (-mi)  [Heb  ,-luck]  1  The  same  as  JIMNA  2 
Father  of  KOHE  2 

Imola  (e'molu),  city  (pop  20,800),  Emilia-Romagna, 
N  central  Italy,  SE  of  Bologna,  on  the  Aemihan 
Way  A  free  commune  m  the  1  Ith  cent ,  it  later 
was  ruled  by  various  tyrants  until  it  passed  to  Pope 
Julius  II  early  m  the  16th  cent  It  has  a  cathedral, 
a  noted  town  hall,  and  several  fine  Renaissance 
palaces 

impala  or  pallah,  antelope  (genus  Arpycfros)  of  the 
bush  countr>  of  E  and  S  Africa.  It  stands  about 
3  ft  high  at  the  shoulder,  and  its  coat  is  a  rich 
reddish  brown  shading  gradually  to  almost  white 
on  the  underparts  The  horns,  borne  only  by  the 
male,  are  long  and  curved  and  shaped  like  a  lyre 

impatiens   see  TOUCH-ME-NOT 

impeachment,  formal  accusation  issued  by  a  legis- 
lature against  a  public  official  charging  him  with 
crime  or  other  serious  misconduct  In  a  looser 
sense  the  term  sometimes  is  also  applied  to  the  trial 
by  the  legislature  which  may  follow  Impeach- 
ment developed  in  England  as  a  means  of  trying 
officials  suspected  of  dereliction  in  duty  The  Eng- 
lish procedure  was  for  the  House  of  Commons  to 
prosecute  by  presenting  articles  of  impeachment  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  whuh  rendered  judgment 
Any  penalty,  including  death,  might  be  inflicted, 
but  the  king  had  power  to  pardon  The  impeach- 
ment of  Warren  Hastings  (1788-95)  was  among  the 
last  of  the  English  cases  In  the  United  States  im- 
peachment of  public  officials  is  provided  for  in  the 
Federal  government  and  m  most  states  In  Fed- 
eral matters  the  U  S.  Constitution  gives  the  sole 
power  of  impeachment  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives The  only  persons  subject  to  Federal 
impeachment  are  officials  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  President  and  Vice  President,  but  not 
including  members  of  Congress  Impeachments 
are  tried  by  the  Senate,  with  the  concurrence  of  two 
thirds  of  the  members  present  needed  for  convic- 
tion The  sole  penalties  on  conviction  are  removal 
from  office  and  disqualification  to  hold  other  Fed- 
eral office;  however,  the  convicted  is  liable  to  a  sub- 
sequent criminal  trial  and  punishment  for  the 
same  offense  There  have  been  12  impeachments 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  with  four  convic- 
tions Two  of  the  best  known  cases,  which  did  not 

result  in  conviction,  were  those  of  Supreme  Court 


Justice  Samuel  CHASE  and  of  President  Andrew 
JOHNSON. 

imperative:  see  MOOD. 
imperfect :  see  TBNSJD 

Imperial.  1  City  (pop  1,493),  8E  Calif ,  8  of  the 
Sal  ton  Sea  in  the  IMPERIAL  VAUEY;  founded 
1902,  ino  1904.  It » the  headquarters  of  the  Impe- 
rial Irrigation  District  and  the  seat  of  a  county  fair 
2  Village  (pop.  1, 195),  oo.  seat  of  Chase  co.,  8  Nebr  , 
m  the  Grout  Plains  region;  settled  c  1885. 
Imperial  Conference,  assembly  of  representatives  of 
the  self-governing  members  of  the  British  Empire, 
held  about  every  four  years  The  meetings  prior  to 
1906—  in  1887,  1892  and  1902— were  known  as 
Colonial  Conferences  and  concerned  themselves 
chiefly  with  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  the 
burdens  of  defense  After  1907  the  assemblies  dis- 
cussed mutual  economic  problems  The  decision « 
of  the  conference  have  no  legal  effect,  but  they 
have  l>een  of  considerable  influence  and  were  given 
foice  by  the  Statute  of  Westminster  (1931),  which 
declared  the  parliaments  of  the  several  dominions 
on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom A  standing  Imperial  Economic  Committee 
concerned  itself  with  coordination  of  economic  mat- 
tors  A  formal  meeting  of  the  conference  was  held 
in  1937  for  the  coronation  of  George  VI.  During 
and  after  the  war,  unification  of  empire  policy  was 
undertaken  by  meetings  of  the  premiers  of  the 
dominions  In  1949  India  and  Pakistan  were  repre- 
sented as  new  members  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  The  tendency  m  the  conferences  has  been 
towaid  cooperation  on  an  mcieasingly  independent 
basis 

imperialism,  broadly,  the  extension  of  rule  or  mflu- 
on<  e  bv  one  people  over  another  Empires  ha>  o 
existed  since  the  dawn  of  written  history  in  Egypt 
and  in  Mesopotamia,  where  local  rulers  extended 
their  realms  by  conquering  other  states  and  holding 
them  when  possible  in  a  state  of  subjection  or  senu- 
subjection  The  first  highly  organized  empire  wus 
that  of  AHsyria,  whi<  h  was  succeeded  by  the  even 
more  integrated  Persian  Empire  Ancient  im- 
perialism reached  its  climax  under  the  long-con- 
tinued Roman  Kmpire,  which  trailed  out  in  the 
East  until  late  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  B\  santino 
Empire  and  was  there  succeeded  by  the  Ottoman 
Empire  In  the  West  imperialism  all  but  disap- 
peared, the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  despite  the  as- 
pirations of  its  greatest  rulers,  tended  toward  bcintr 
a  confederation  of  princely  states  ratlier  than  an 
imposed  imperial  rule  Imperialism  was,  therefore, 
reborn  with  the  emergence  of  modern  national 
states  and  the  age  of  exploration  and  discovery  It 
is  to  this  modern  type  of  empire  building  thiit  the 
term  imperialism  is  normally  restricted  Colonies 
were  established  not  only  in  more  or  less  sparsely 
inhabited  plates  whore  there  were  few  or  no  highly 
integrated  native  states  (e  g  ,  North  America  and 
Africa)  but  also  m  lauds  where  civilisation  and 
states  were  established  (e  g  ,  India,  Malaya,  Indo- 
nesia, and  the  Inca  lands  of  South  America)  In 
all  cases  the  European  hegemony  was  introdmed 
largely  by  stru  t  force  of  the  firearms  that  the  Eu- 
ropeans had  developed  The  emigration  of  Euro- 
pean settlers  to  people  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  Afru  a  (an  be  called  colonialism  It  was 
marked  by  the  same  attitude  of  assumed  superior- 
ity of  the  new<  ornors  toward  the  native  populations 
that  prevailed  where  the  Europeans  merely  took 
over  control  without  settlements  (as  m  India  ami 
Indonesia)  The  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  from 
the  15th  to  the  17th  cent  built  such  "trading"  em- 
pires for  the  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  lands 
already  developed  The  Spanish  were  primarily 
interested  m  exploiting  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
lands  they  conquered  though  they  also  established 
colonies  The  British  and  the  French  were  the 
prime  makers  of  true  colonial  "settlement"  em- 
pires, both  also  in  Africa  and  the  East  had  hegem- 
ony ("trading  empires")  and  exploited  <  onquered 
peoples  They  and  other  nations  also  undertook  to 
establish  hegemony  for  increasing  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  itself  according  to  the  theories  of  MERCAN- 
TILISM Later,  with  the  downfall  of  mercantile 
theories,  the  increase  of  manufactures  m  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  stressed  this  aspect  of  imperialism, 
as  the  industrial  nations  scrambled  both  for  mar- 
kets and  for  raw  materials.  The  eastward  spread  of 
Russia  after  the  16th  cent  and  the  westward 
spread  of  settlement  in  the  United  States  were  also 
imperialistic,  reaching  a  strong  expression  in  the 
American  idea  of  manifest  destiny.  \ et  the  United 
States  did  not  become  an  empire  until  the  Spanish- 
American  War  In  the  late  19th  cent  there  also 
emerged  the  imperial  ambitions  of  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Japan  Liberal  democratic  thought  had,  how- 
ever, long  been  building  up  anti-imperialist  senti- 
ment. At  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  a 
number  of  the  political  philosophers  of  England 
were  loud  m  denouncing  imperialism  as  well  as 
mercantilism.  The  doctrines  of  laissec  faure  were 
united  in  many  of  their  proponents  with  opposition 
to  imperial  goals  Free-trade  doctrines  were,  how- 
ever, developed  in  an  era  of  increasing  struggle  for 
markets,  which  was  in  itself  imperialistic  and  led  to 
control  over  "market"  nations.  Basically,  funda- 
mental and  thoroughgoing  democracy  U  at  odds 
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•with  any  idea  of  the  subjection  of  peoples,  which 
was  an  inherent  idea  in  old  imperialism  The  most 
vociferous  criticism  came  from  the  Marxists,  who 
stressed  the  connection  between  imperialist  aims 
and  war.  In  Socialist  and  Communist  parlance  all 
modern  warfare  except  revolution  is  imperialistic 
and  imperialism  (joined  with  nationalism)  is  a 
mainstay  of  capitalism  Anti-imperialist  thought 
ran  strong  in  most  of  the  world  after  the  First 
World  War,  but  fascism  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Japan  fostered  extreme  imperialist  aims.  Those 
nations  sought  vigorously  to  build  empires  while 
the  United  States  was  rettyrmng  independence  to 
the  Philippines  and  was  discarding  imperialistic 
"dollar  diplomacy"  m  Latin  America  and  while  the 
bonds  of  the  British  Empire  were  being  loosed  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Nations  was  being  formed 
The  general  stirrings  of  demands  for  independence 
among  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  parts  of  Afrit  a  were 
also  making  themselves  felt.  The  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  therefore,  saw  the  waning  of  empires, 
notablv  m  the  reconstitution  of  the  French  Em- 
pire, the  new  status  for  India  and  Indonesia,  and 
revolt  m  Indo-Chma  Ironically,  the  hogernonv 
established  by  the  USSR  in  the  Communist  coun- 
tries after  the  war  was  criticized  by  anti-Com- 
munists  as  imperialistic  For  a  survey  of  theories 
of  imperialism,  see  E  M  Wmslow,  The  Pattern  of 
Imperialism  (1938) 

imperial  preference,  see  COLONIAL  PREFERENCE 
Impenal  Valley,  low-lying  area,  SE  Calif ,  in  the 
midst  of  the  old  Colorado  Desett  Most  of  this 
region  is  below  sea  level  Rainfall  is  scanty,  and 
there  are  sudden,  extreme  changes  in  temperature, 
which  range  from  32°  F  to  115°F  Imgation  from 
the  Colorado  river,  undertaken  c  1900,  was  hin- 
dered by  several  disastious  floods  (see  SALTON  Si- A) 
but  was  successful  bv  1907  About  1,000,000  acies 
have  been  urigated,  chiefly  by  the  ALL-AMLRICAN 
CANAL  Among  the  mam  ciops  of  the  valley  arc 
melons,  alfalfa,  grapefruit,  strawben  ies,  grapes, 
lettuce,  barley,  greon  peas,  asparagus,  dates,  and 
cotton  Dairy  ing  IB  carried  on  The  principal  cities 
of  the  valley,  settled  since  1900,  are  Brawley,  Calex- 
ico,  Calipatiia,  El  Centro,  Holtville,  Impenal, 
Niland,  and  Westmorland  An  eaithquake  in  1940 
caused  loss  of  life  and  great  crop  and  pi  operty  dam- 
age, but  the  Imperial  Valley  lecovered  rapidly 
Imphftl  (fonp'hul*),  town  (pop  99,716),  capital  of 
the  centrally  administered  state  of  Mampur,  India 
Imphal  is  not  truly  uiban,  but  consists  mainly  of 
village  and  farm  land 

import,  commodities  brought  into  a  country,  the 
opposite  of  EXPORT  Imports  may  be  for  consump- 
tion in  the  importing  country  or  for  reexport  When 
imports  are  less  than  exports,  the  difference  is  paid 
on  the  gold  basis  See  also  BALANC  K  01  TKAOE 
impotence  (Im'putuns)  Inability  to  perform  the 
sexual  actmav  be  caused  by  defective  organs  result- 
ing fiom  abnormal  or  incomplete  development,  by 
deficient  internal  sccietions,  or  by  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system  which  diminish  the  libido  Excess 
may  result  m  impotence  Impotence  is  a  cause  of 
siKRiLiiY.  Treatment  is  directed  to  lemoving  the 
cause  and  also  to  improving  general  health  and 
hygiene 

impressionism,  in  painting,  a  lato  19th-century 
French  school  It  was  characterized  in  general  by 
the  attempt  to  depict  transitory  visual  impres- 
sions, often  painted  directly  fiom  nature,  and  by 
the  use  of  broken  coloi  to  achieve  luminosity  The 
impressionists  excelled  in  leptesentmg  sunlight  and 
originated  the  vogue  of  plem-air  painting  The 
movement  originated  in  the  1870s,  lost  many  of  its 
btnct  adherents  in  the  80s,  and  became  popular  in 
the  90s,  when  it  had  been  abandoned  by  ino&t  of  its 
exponents  Monet,  Sisley,  and  Pissarro  were  the 
most  consistent  impressionists  Otheis  associated 
with  the  movement  weie  Renoir  (who  first  intro- 
duced the  rainbow  palette).  Degas,  and,  for  brief 
periods,  Manet  and  C6zanne  Too  entiiely  visual 
and  limited  in  program  to  endure  long  in  its  pure 
form,  impressionism  exercised  a  piofoundly  liber- 
ating influence  on  art,  which  can  be  seen  as  much 
in  the  reaction  against  it  as  in  its  belated  popu- 
larity. The  term  is  used  also  in  music  for  a  late 
19th-century  French  movement  It  was  begun  by 
Debussy  in  reaction  to  Wagnerian  romanticism 
Its  harmony  is  its  most  characteristic  feature 
Chords  are  valued  foi  their  individual  sonorities 
rather  than  for  their  relations  to  one  another  Dis- 
sonances are  unprepared  and  unresolved,  and  vague- 
ness of  tonality  is  deliberately  sought,  in  this  and 
in  other  ways  Impressionist  compositions  are 
often  given  poetic  titles,  but  they  are  not  progiam 
music,  because  nothing  specific  is  depicted,  sensory 
impressions  are  sought,  but  the  associations  and 
analyses  they  might  provoke  are  avoided  Ravel 
was  to  a  certain  extent  an  impressionist,  but  he  had 
too  strong  a  feeling  for  classical  forms  to  adopt  its 
practices  completely.  In  fact,  pure  impressionism 
exists  only  in  Debussy,  although  its  influence  is 
stiongly  evident  in  Paul  Dukas,  Albert  Houaael, 
the  Spaniards  Albems  and  Falla,  the  Englishmen 
Deliiw,  Cyril  Scott,  and  Arnold  Bax.  and  the  Amei- 
icana  C.  T  GrifTes,  C.  M.  T.  Loeffler,  and  J  A. 
Carpenter.  Although  started  as  a  reaction  against 
romanticism,  musical  impressionism  aeema  today 


the  culmination  of  romanticism.  See  John  Rewald, 
The  Hittory  of  Impretswmem  (1946). 
impressment,  enforcement  of  CONSCRIPTION  It  may 
be  applied  either  to  property  or  to  persons  in  peace 
or  war  by  virtue  of  a  state's  sovereign  authority, 
except  that  constitutional  limitations  and  legal  regu- 
lations must  be  respected  In  most  modern  democ- 
racies impressment  in  the  historic  sense  of  a  "press 
gang"  actually  seizing  and  carrying  an  individual 
into  service  has  been  abandoned  In  Great  Britain 
it  was  abandoned  in  respect  to  the  army  c  1800, 
but  it  was  maintained  in  the  navy  to  the  end  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  in  1815  In  Great  Biitain  and  in 
most  other  countries  before  1860  impressment  was 
permitted  as  a  way  of  ridding  society  of  rogues, 
vagabonds,  minor  criminals,  and  other  undesirables 
Persons  of  property,  properly  apprenticed  youths, 
and  other  respectable  citizens  were  exempted  by 
law  The  system  permitted  gross  abuses,  including 
extortion  and  its  use  frequently  as  a  means  of  pri- 
vate vengeance  It  filled  the  armv  and  navy  with 
an  unreliable  class  ready  for  mutiny,  de&ertion,  or 
other  disloyalty  and  made  conditions  so  bad  that 
voluntary  enlistment  practically  ceased  to  exist 
Desertions  from  the  British  navy  to  \rnei  i<  an  mer- 
cantile vessels  in  the  late  18th  and  the  eaily  19th 
cent  were  common  because  of  the  more  attrac  tive 
conditions  in  the  prosperous  American  currying 
trade  These  deserters  gave  the  Bi  itish  an  exc  use 
for  stopping  American  ships  on  the  high  seas  to 
search  for  and  take  off  deserters  International  law 
had  not  recognized  the  Ametican  contention  that 
ships  on  the  high  seas  were  to  be  considered  as 
territory  of  the  state  whose  flag  they  carried  and  to 
be  treated  as  inviolable  The  British  did  not  stop 
at  taking  off  deserters  but  took  Butish  subjects 
wherever  found,  whether  naturalized  Ameru  ans  or 
not,  because  Great  Britain  did  not  until  1850  recog- 
nize the  right  of  a  citizen  to  expatriate  himself 
Frequently  sailors  of  American  birth  were  taken 
because  they  could  not  at  the  moment  piove  their 
place  of  nativity  These  high-handed  arts  of  Great 
Britain,  culminating  lit  the  famous  CHESAPEAKE 
affair,  kept  popular  feeling  against  Great  Biitain  at 
high  pitch  between  1790  and  1809  and  were  a  cause 
of  the  WAR  OF  1812  See  J  R  Hutchmson,  The 
Press-Gang  Afloat  and  Ashore  (1913),  J  F  Zim- 
merman, Impressment  of  American  Seamen  (1 925) 
impulse,  in  mechanics  see  MOMENTUM 
Imrah  (Im'iu),  Ashente  1  Chron  736 
Imn  (Im'il)  IHeb  , -eloquent]  1  Judahite  1  Chron 
94  Piobahly  the  same  as  AMARIVH  8  2  Father  of 
a  builder  of  the  walls  Neh  32 
In,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  INDIUM 
Inagua  (enu'gwa),  island  group  of  the  BAHAMA  IS- 
LAND* It  includes  Great  Inagua,  Little  Inagua, 
and  some  islets 

Inari  (e'nare),  Swed  Enare  (a'naru),  lake,  area  386 
sq  mi  ,  N  Finland,  in  Lapland  It  empties  into  the 
Arctic  through  the  Pasvik  nvei 
inbreeding,  mating  of  closely  related  living  things 
In  bleeding  is  used  chiefly  as  a  means  of  insuring 
the  preservation  of  certain  desirable  characters 
among  the  offspring  of  purebred  animals  It  is 
usually  not  desirable  to  c  ontinue  inbreeding  through 
too  many  generations  since  it  reduces  the  chances 
of  diveisitv  of  ( haracters  m  the  offspring  and  some- 
times tends  to  reduce  vigor  and  reproduc  tive  abil- 
ity Occasional  outbreoding  (or  c  rosses  between 
unrelated  strains)  introduces  a  great  variety  of  pos- 
sible combinations  of  characters,  and  thus  theie  is 
greater  diversity  of  genetic  characters  in  the  off- 
spring from  which  selection  for  other  crohses  can  be 
made  Among  humans  inbreeding  is  discouraged 
in  many  societies  because  if  previous  generations  of 
the  family  have  exhibited  an  undesirable  inherit- 
able trait  the  possibilities  of  the  appearam  e  of  such 
a  trait  in  the  offspring  of  c  loselv  related  individuals 
is  greater  than  it  would  be  if  they  were  unrelated 
Inca  (frig'ku),  pre-Columbian  Indian  empire 
(c  660,000  sq  mi  ,  pop  c  6,000,000),  W  South 
America  Centered  at  Cuzco,  Peru,  the  empire 
dominated  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  the 
entire  Andean  area  from  Quito,  Ecuador,  S  to  the 
Rio  Maule,  Chile  The  name  Inca  specifically 
refers  to  its  emperor  and  is  used  loosely  to  mean  his 
people  Since  the  people  combined  much  AYMAKA 
mythology  with  their  own,  their  origin  myth  is 
obscure  The  most  common  belief  is  that  the  legend- 
ary founder,  MANCO  C\PAC  (who  seems  to  have 
been  a  historic  figure),  brought  his  people  from 
mountain  caves  to  the  Cuzco  Valley  During  the 
early  Inca  period  (c  1200-c  1438)  the  tribe  grad- 
ually established  its  hegemony  over  other  peoples 
of  the  valley  and  under  the  emperor  named  Vira- 
cocha  (the  name  also  of  the  supreme  creator  in 
Inoa  cosmology)  allied  themselves  with  the  QUE- 
CHUA  Under  Pachacuti  (c  1438-1471)  and  his  son 
Topa  Inoa  or  Tupac  Yupanqui  (1471-93)  the 
empire  reached  great  power  The  present  Ecuador 
(the  kingdom  of  Quito)  was  subjugated  by  H  UAYNA 
CAPAC  (1493-1627)  to  give  the  empire  its  greatest 
extent  At  his  death  it  was  divided  between  his 
sons,  HUASCAB  and  ATAHUALPA,  and  a  long  civil 
war  ensued  from  which  Atahualpa  emerged  trium- 
phant just  as  Francisco  PIZARRO  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Peru  and  the  Spanish  Conquest  began. 
Through  a  genxus  for  organisation  the  Inca  had 


INCA 

been  able  to  weld  many  tribes  and  powerful  king- 
doms, speaking  diffeient  languages  and  dialects, 
such  as  the  CHIMU,  into  a  single,  closely  knit  state 
At  the  top  was  the  emperor,  an  absolute  monarch 
ruling  by  divine  right  (descent  from  the  aun) 
Merciless  toward  its  enemies,  requiring  an  obedi- 
ence close  to  slavery,  the  imperial  government  was 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  its  subjects  Every- 
thing was  owned  by  the  state  except  houses  and 
movable  household  goods,  the  government  col- 
lected taxes  in  labor — cultivation,  herding,  hunt- 
ing, mining,  public  works,  army  service,  and  per- 
sonal service  to  the  royal  family  (known  as  mita) 
From  well-stocked  storehouses  were  drawn  goods 
to  support  priests,  government  servants,  special 
craftsmen,  the  aged  and  the  kick,  and  widows 
The  royal  family  formed  an  educated,  governing 
upper  nobility  which  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Conquest  numbered  c  600  From  among  the  con- 
quered anyone  with  administrative  ability  was 
sought  out,  and  m  time  these  constituted  a  hered- 
itary nobility  To  further  increase  government 
control  over  an  empire  grown  unwieldy,  all  who 
spoke  Quechua  l*><  ame  an  "Inca  class"  by  privilege 
and  were  farmed  out  as  colonists  Lewser  adminis- 
trative officials,  formerly  independent  rulers,  and 
their  descendants  were  the  minor  nobility  or  curaea 
class,  also  supported  by  the  government  For 
purposes  of  administration  the  empire,  the  Tawan- 
tifl-soyo  [land  of  the  four  quarters),  was  divided 
into  four  parts,  the  lines  of  which  met  at  Cuzco,  the 
quarters  were  divided  into  provinces  usually  on  the 
basis  of  former  independent  divisions  These  in 
turn  were  split  customarily  into  an  upper  and  a 
lower  moiety,  the  moieties  were  subdivided  into 
ayllus  Much  as  it  exists  today  as  the  basic  unit 
of  communal  Indian  society,  t>o  the  ancient  ayllu 
was  the  political  and  social  foundation  of  Inca 
government  When  a  territory  was  conquered, 
surveys,  consisting  of  relief  models  of  topographical 
and  population  features,  and  a  census  of  the  popu- 
lation were  made  \\ith  this  report,  recorded  on 
the  cjripu,  of  material  and  human  resources  in  each 
province,  population^  were  reshuffled  as  needed 
Thus  transplanted,  dominated  by  Quechua  colon- 
ists, the  subject  peoples  had  lesb  chance  of  revolt, 
and  the  separate  languages  and  culture*  were 
molded  to  the  Inca  pattern  Religion,  controlled 
by  a  hierarchy  like  the  government  hierarchy, 
emphasized  ritual  and  organization  Heading  the 
Inca  gods  was  Viracocha  [ Hispanic  ization  of  the 
Inca  word  for  lord]  His  servants  were  the  sun, 
the  god  of  the  weather  or  thunder,  the  moon,  the 
stars,  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  huacas  (local  gods 
more  or  less  animistic)  Divination,  sacrifices 
(sometimes  human),  celebrations  and  ceremonies, 
ritual,  feasts,  and  fasts  weie  all  part  of  the  leligion 
under  control  of  the  priests  Although  the  Andean 
area  offeis  a  diversity  of  plant  domestication,  the 
handicaps  of  terrain  and  climate  presented  severe 
obstacles  To  overcome  it  Inc  a  engineers  demon- 
strated considerable  skill  in  terracing,  drainage, 
irrigation,  and  the  use  of  feitihzer  They  lacked 
draft  animals,  but  domesticated  animals  (tho 
llama,  the  alpaca,  the  dog,  the  guinea  pig,  and  tho 
duck)  were  important  to  daily  living,  from  tho 
wild  vicuna  hue  wool  was  sheared  Without  paper 
or  a  system  of  writing,  the  architects  and  master 
mahons  who  designed  and  supervised  the  construc- 
tion of  public  buildings  and  engineering  wotks  in 
such  cities  as  M\CHU  PICCHU  and  the  fortress  of 
SACSAHUAMAN  built  clay  models,  employing  in 
actual  construction  sliding  scales,  plumb  bobs,  and 
bronzo  and  stone  tools  Without  wheeled  vehicles 
for  transport,  the  huge  polygonal  blocks  for  for- 
tress, palace,  temple,  and  storehouse  were  emplacod 
by  ramp  and  rollers  and  were  fitted  with  extraor- 
dinary precision  Wall  corner*  were  always  care- 
fully bonded  Adobe  bricks  and  plaster  were 
common,  especially  along  the  coastal  desert  The 
column  and  corbeled  vault,  though  known,  oc- 
curred infrequently  and  architectural  sculpture 
was  used  only  occasionally,  buildings  wore  usually 
of  one  story  One  of  the  most  remarkable  evi- 
dences of  Inca  engineering  skill  was  an  elaborate 
network  of  roads,  which  in  many  pl»cos  still  sur- 
vive Streams  were  crossed  by  log  or  stone  bridges, 
placid  rivers  by  balsa  ferry  or  pontoon  bridge,  and 
chasms  by  a  brooches-buoy  contrivance  or  suspen- 
sion bridges  as  much  as  200  ft  long  The  suspen- 
sion bridge  was  customanly  made  of  five  16-inch 
braided  twng  cables,  three  for  tho  floor  and  two  for 
guard  rails,  slung  between  two  pairs  of  btone  towers 
Road  sections  were  maintained  by  the  nearest 
village,  us  were  the  .shelters  and  military  store- 
houses, a  dav's  travel  apart ,  a  village  also  supplied 
messengers  for  ite  •sector  These  men,  serving  15- 
day  shifts,  relayed  messages  about  every  mile 
Thus,  150  mi  could  be  traveled  daily,  a  feat  which 
later  took  the  Spanish  colonial  post  12  to  13  days 
In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  textiles, 
which  sometimes  had  small  soft  feathers  or  fine 
threads  of  metal  woven  into  them,  the  Incas  ex- 
celled, similarly  m  ceramics  they  achieved  a  fine- 
grained, highly  polished,  metallic  hardness  which 
stressed  functional  and  utilitarian  design  Al- 
though the  mines  were  a  government  monopoly, 
exploitation  of  the  laborer  was  avoided  Mining 
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INCANTATION 

was  permitted  only  m  the  four  warmest  months, 
and  then  only  from  noon  to  sunset,  because  of  the 
extremely  high  altitudes  Of  the  metals,  copper 
and  bron«e  were  for  public  use,  gold,  silver,  and  tin 
were  reserved  for  the  Inca,  the  temples,  and  the 
upper  nobility  Demonstrating  an  advanced 
knowledge  of  metallurgy,  the  Inca  craftsmen  em- 


950 

actress  and  author,  •whose  maiden  name  was 
Sampson  or  Simpson  She  turned  from  acting  to 
writing  for  the  stage  with  a  comedy,  The  Mogitl 
Tree  (1784)  Her  best  play,  Such  Things  Are, 
appeared  in  1787,  but  she  attained  greater  fame 
with  her  novels,  A  Simple  Story  (1791)  and  Nature 
and  Art(\  790)  She  edited  two  collections  of  plays, 


ployed  the  techniques  of  smelting,  alloying,  cast-      The  British   Theatre   (1806-9)   and    The  Modern 

ing,    hammering,    repous«6,    incrustation,    inlay,      Theatre  (1809) 

soldering,  riveting,  and  cloisonn6    The  metalwork    Inchcolm  (meh'kum)    [Irish,  -island  of  Columba], 


ring,  riveting, 

was  some  of  the  finest  the  world  has  known  So 
flourished  the  empire  of  the  Incas  when  Pizarro 
faced  Atahualpa  By  stratagem  the  conquistador 
lured  the  emperor  into  his  camp,  captured,  and 
then  executed  him  Shortly  thereafter  (1533) 
Piaarro  entered  Cuzco  The  fundamental  weak- 


small  island,  P'ifeshire,  Scotland,  in  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  NW  of  Edinburgh  The  magnificent  ruins 
of  the  Abbey  of  St  Columba,  founded  in  1123  by 


Alexander  I,  are  here,  and  there  w  an  older  oratory 
near  the  church     In  Shakspere's  Macbeth  the  isle 

. is  called  St    Colme'a  Inch 

-__a  of  the  empire  became  apparent     It  fell  to  the  Inchkeith  (nich'kcHh),  island,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  in 

Spanish    Though  heroic  resistance  was  still  earned  the  Firth  or  Forth,  NNE  of  Edinburgh     It  is  forti- 

on  in  many  sections  and  the  rebellion  (1636-37)  fied,  has  a  lighthouse,  and  was  the  site  of  a  nionas- 

of  Manco  Capac  almost  toppled  Spanish  control,  tery  A  D  c  700. 

the  conquest  was  assured    Twice  thereafter  sen OUH  incinerator  (msl'naratur),  furnace  for  the  disposal 

rebellions,  notably  that  of  TUP\C  AMARU,  flared  of  combustible  refuse  by  burning     It  consists 

up,  but  each  time  they  wore  suppressed     For  an  

enlightened  paternalistic  despotism  the  Spaniards 
substituted  a  relative  freedom  of  the  individual, 
but  for  a  predictable  despotism  they  instituted  the 
tyranny  of  unlimited  demands  and  an  unpredict- 


able economy — exhaustive  labor  in  the  mines,  on 
the  encomiendas,  and  in  the  obrajes  [textile  mills] 
Whereas  the  chewing  of  coca  leaves,  which  conti 


sentially  of  a  brick-lined  combustion  chamber, 
usualh  fitted  with  grates,  either  stationary  or 
met hanic ally  operated,  charging  holes  for  feeding 
the  refuse  into  the  chamber,  openings  for  stoking 
and  for  removing  i linkers  and  ashes,  ducts,  valves, 
and  often  forced-draft  blowers,  to  supply  air  for 
combustion,  and  a  flue  conducted  through  a  tall 
chimney  Most  municipal,  industrial,  and  mstitu- 


a  small  amount  of  cocaine,  was  forbidden  to  all  but     tional  plants  utilize  several  incinerator  units  set  up 
1 '    '  '     back  to  bac  k  or  side  b>  side  m  batteries,  each  em- 

ploy ing  a  separate  flue  The  complete  c  ombustion 
required  to  avoid  odors  and  smoke  is  achieved  by 
maintaining  high  temperatures,  b\  conducting  vol- 
atile gases  through  a  long,  hot  combustion  cham- 
ber, and  by  providing  baffles  and  sharp  turns  to 
assure  proper  mixing  of  the  gases  The  gases  mav 
be  used  to  supply  heat  for  auxiliary  steam-boiler 
plants  Rubbish  is  c  ommonlv  burned  at  the  same 
time  as  wet  garbage  in  order  to  utilize  its  high 
calorific  value,  however,  oil  burners  or  other  equip- 
ment are  often  used  to  produce  the  amount  of  heat 
necessary  to  complete  the  burning  Some  plants 
utilize  rnec  hamcal  apparatus  for  conveying,  sort- 
ing, and  charging  refuse  and  for  removing  clinkers 
Inc  inerators  for  homes  and  small  apartment  houses 
commonly  consist  of  a  combustion  chamber  in  the 
cellar,  connected  with  a  vertical  flue,  charging 
doors  are  usually  placed  at  each  floor  and  the  refuse 
falls  either  into  a  drying  chamber  or  directly  into 
the  fire  pot 


the  Inca  nobility,  it  became  and  still  is,  because  of 
its  fatigue-lessening  properties,  a  constant  and 
demoralizing  staple  for  the  working  Indian  In- 
toxication from  CHICHA  has  little  of  its  former 
religious  significance  The  Indian^  were  reduced 
to  a  subordinate  status,  and  only  in  recent  years 
have  efforts  been  made  to  make  the  Peruvian 
Indians  (about  50  percent  of  the  population)  an 
integral  part  of  the  national  life  See  chapters  on 
the  Incas  in  the  Handbook  of  South  American 
Indians,  Vol  II  (1947)  See  also  Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega,  The  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru,  W  H 
Prescott,  The  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru  ( 1855) , 
C  R  Markham,  The  Incas  of  Peru  (1910),  P  A 
Means,  Ancient  Civilizations  of  the  Andes  (1931) 
and  The  Fall  of  the  Inca  Empire  (1932) 
incantation,  set  spoken  formula  for  the  purpose  of 
working  MAGIC  An  incantation  is  normally  an  in- 
vocation to  beneficent  supernatural  spirits  or  a 
CH  \RM  to  ward  off  the  operations  of  evil  spirits  In 
black  magic  it  may  be  the  means  of  summoning  or 


materializing  the  powers  of  darkness    An  uicunta-    inclined  plane,  a  simple  MACHINE  having  as  its  basic 


tion  may  or  may  not  1«  accompanied  bv  a  dra- 
matic rite  In  the  Western  European  tradition 
many  incantations  survive  in  folklore 

incarnation,  the  assumption  of  human  flesh  by  a  god, 
an  idea  common  in  religion  It  is  found  ui  various 
phases  in  Greek  religion,  in  which  the  human  body 
of  a  god  was  a  disguise  or  a  temporary  means  of 
communication  The  most  widelv  accepted  belief 
in  incarnation  is  in  that  of  JESUS  Christ,  held 
usually  by  Christiana  to  be  God  in  the  flesh,  par- 
taking wholly  both  of  divinity  and  of  humanity, 
except  in  so  far  as  human  beings  have  a  propensity 
to  sin  This  is  the  accepted  understanding  of  the 
biblical  "The  Word  was  made  flesh  "  John  1  14 

incense,  perfume  diffused  by  the  burning  of  aro- 
matic gums  or  spices,  m  a  censer  Incense  was 
used  m  ancient  Egvpt,  Greece,  and  Rome  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments 
It  was  introduced  into  public  worship  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  6th  cent 

incest  (m'sest),  sexual  relations  between  persons  to 
whom  marriage  is  prohibited  by  custom  or  law  be- 
cause of  their  blood  relationship  Ideas  of  relation- 
ship, however,  vary  widely  from  group  to  group, 
hence  the  definition  of  incest  also  varies  Customs 
prescribing  whom  one  mav  and  mav  not  marry  are 
found  in  primitive  as  well  as  advanced  human 
groups,  and  these  apparently  anteceded  knowledge 
of  the  good  or  ill  effects  of  the  intermarriage  of 


part  a  slanted  or  inclined  plane  up  which  the  load 
or  resistance  is  moved  Its  origin  is  verv  ancient, 
early  man  applied  the  principle  for  raising  heavy 
objects  from  one  level  to  another  with  much  less 
effort  than  is  needed  to  lift  them  upward  perpen- 
dicularly Modern  applications  are  seen  when  bar- 
rels are  rolled  up  planks  into  trucks  and  when 
boards  are  laid  over  steps  as  an  incline  for  work- 
men's wheelbarrows  The  mechanical  advantage 
depends  upon  the  ratio  between  the  length  of  the 
plane  and  its  height,  which  is  the  perpendicular 
distance  between  its  upper  and  its  lower  end  The 
load  or  resistance  is  lifted  the  height  of  the  plane, 
whereas  the  effort  acts  parallel  to  the  plane  and 
along  its  length  The  WORK  put  into  the  machine 
is  the  product  of  the  effort  and  the  length  of  the 
plane,  the  work  output  of  the  machine  is  the 
product  of  the  load  and  the  height  of  the  plane  If, 
for  example,  an  inclined  plane  is  10  ft  long  and  its 
upper  end  is  2  ft  higher  than  its  lower  end,  its 
mechanical  advantage  is  5,  and,  if  friction  is 
neglected,  a  load  of  300  Ib  can  be  raised  the  2  ft 
b\  an  effort  of  one  fifth  of  the  load,  or  60  Ib  The 
principle  of  the  inclined  plane  is  applied  in  many 
common  tools  and  devices  A  knife,  for  example, 
acts  as  an  inclined  plane  when  its  cutting  edge 
enters  some  substance  obliquely  The  SCREW  and 
the  wfcoofc  are  applications  of  the  inclined  plane, 
as  are  the  CHISEL,  carpenter's  PLANE,  and  AX 


» lose  km   Even  modern  prohibitions  of  incest  are    inclosure  or  enclosure,  in  agriculture,  the  prac  tice 
based  only  in  part  on  the  observed  fact  that  in-      of  setting  apart  (with  femes,  ditches,  hedges,  or 


herited  defects,  like  inherited  excellences,  tend  to 
be  transmitted,  and  in  intensified  form,  when  both 
parents  possess  the  same  genes  Breeders  of  ani- 
mals avail  themselves  of  this  prim  iple,  habitually 
mating  closely  related  animals  when  they  possess 
the  qualities  desired,  a  practice  known  as  inbreed- 
ing Among  primitive  as  among  advanced  human 
groups  the  marriage  of  brothers  and  sisters  is  uni- 
versally taboo  In  groups  where  the  clan  system 
prevails,  marriage  within  the  clan  is  incestuous, 
hence  clan  exogamy  (see  MARRIAGE),  which,  how- 
ever, often  results  in  cousin  marriage  Only  in 
royal  families,  as  in  Egypt  and  among  the  Inca, 
have  incestuous  marriages  (including  marriage  be- 
tween brothers  and  sisters)  been  customary — per- 
haps to  conserve 
Christian  counf 

relationship, 

with  his  deceased  wife's  sister  was  held  to  be  in- 
cestuous in  English  law,  that  of  a  woman  with  her 
deceased  husband's  brother  is  still  so  regarded  In 
the  United  States  incestuous  marriages  are  void, 
cousin  marriage  is  forbidden  in  only  a  few  states. 
Inchbald.  Elizabeth  (Inch'bold),  1763-1821,  English 


iners  ana  sisters)  been  customary — per- 
nserve  royal  prerogatives  and  property 
•ountnes  differ  as  to  prohibited  degree  of 
p,  until  1907  the  cohabitation  of  a  man 


other  barriers)  land  formerly  subject  to  common 
rights  Such  land  includes  fields  cultivated  by  the 
open-field  or  strip  system,  wasteland,  und  the 
COMMON  Inclosure  followed  the  shift  from  the 
MANORIAL  SYSTEM  to  free  cultivation  and  was  ac- 
complished at  different  tunes  and  by  different 
methods  in  many  countries  of  Europe  The  process 
was  accelerated  in  trance  after  the  Revolution  and 
in  Russia  following  the  emancipation  of  serfs  and 
was  a<  hieved  in  these  countries  mainly  through  in- 
dividual agreements  In  England  the  practice, 
dating  from  the  12th  cent ,  received  legal  sanction 
through  statutes  (m  1235  and  1285)  permitting 
landlords  to  inclose  wasteland  not  needed  by  ten- 
ants Its  great  development,  however,  came  with 
the  expansion  of  the  Flemish  wool  trade  after  the 
14th  cent.  The  advantages  resulting  from  inten- 
sive cultivation  of  large,  fenced  fields  and  from 
converting  land  to  fenced  sheep  pastures  moved 
landlords  to  make  agreements  with  tenants  or  to 
expel  them,  illegally  or  for  the  slightest  default,  in 
order  to  inclose  large  areas  Hardship  for  the  ten- 
ants ensued.  An  increase  in  vagrancy  and  social 
unrest  resulted  in  statutes  designed  to  arrest  in- 


closure by  limiting  the  number  of  sheep  per  owner 
and  by  prohibiting  further  inclosure.  However,  the 
process  continued  virtually  unchecked  and  after 
1688  was  usually  accomplished  through  petitions 
to  Parliament  for  local  Inclosure  Acts.  The  process 
reached  its  peak  m  the  late  17th  cent  Inclosure 
stimulated  a  shift  of  destitute  population  to  urban 
centers  It  also  encouraged  to  some  degree  the  ef- 
ficient tillage  and  the  reclamation  of  wasteland 
needed  for  England  to  achieve  agricultural  self- 
sufficiency  m  the  face  of  increased  population  dur- 
ing the  Industrial  Revolution  and  of  the  Napo- 
leonic Wars  By  the  mid-19th  cent  the  mclosure 
process  was  complete,  financial  interests,  having 
nothing  further  to  gain,  no  longer  opposed  limita- 
tion of  the  prac  tice,  and  laws  were  passed  against 
it  See  E  C  K  Conner,  Common  Land  and  Inclo- 
sure (1912),  W  H  R  Curtler,  The  Enclosure  and 
Redistribution  of  Our  Land  (1920) 
income  tax.  Although  imposed  occasionally  in  medi- 
eval Italian  cities,  the  tax  on  personal  income  is 
essentially  a  modem  form  of  taxation  The  first 
important  income  tax  was  levied  m  England  during 
1 798- 1 8 1 6  as  a  war  revenue  measure  After  several 
other  temporary  income  taxes,  England  adopted  a 
permanent  one  in  1 874  The  first  income  tax  in  the 
United  States  was  imposed  in  1862,  in  the  Civil 
War,  but  was  discontinued  in  1872  Various  Euro- 
pean countries,  as  well  as  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Japan,  adopted  regular  income  taxes  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  19th  cent  The  U  S  income 
tax  law  of  1894  was  declared  unconstitutional  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  direct  tax  not  apportioned 
according  to  representative  population  Finally , 
the  adoption  of  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  in  1913 
permitted  the  income  tax  to  become  a  lawful  ele- 
ment in  the  Federal  tax  structure  It  has  been  a 
major  source  of  revenue  for  the  national  govern- 
ment, yielding  as  much  as  59  percent  of  all  its  re- 
ceipts in  some  years  Income  taxes  had  been  levied 
sporadically  by  various  states  since  1789,  since 
1919  most  states  have  adopted  the  tax.  In  general, 
personal  incomes  below  a  ceitam  amount  are 
exempted  from  the  tax,  the  amount  varying  for 
single  and  for  married  persons  with  or  without  de- 
pendents The  tax  is  applied  to  the  net  income 
above  these  exemptions,  and  the  rate  Incomes  pro- 
gressively higher  for  larger  incomes  In  1943  the 
United  States  adopted  a  method  of  collecting  a 
large  propoition  of  the  Fedeial  income  tax  by 
payroll  deductions  Corporations,  too,  are  taxed 
on  their  incomes  (nee  c  OHPORATIOV  TAX)  This  tax 
is  one  of  the  few  that  generally  cannot  be  shifted 
from  the  taxpayer  to  some  other  person,  e  g  ,  a 
real-estate  tax  shifted  bv  the  landlord  to  the 
tenant  See  E  R  A  Sftligman,  The  Income  Tar 
(2cl  ed  ,  1914) 

incorporation  see  CORPORATION 
incubator  (uVkyooba'tur,  IngM,  artificially  heated 
apparatus  for  hatching  eggs  Incubator  houses 
with  double  walls  of  mud,  a  fireroom,  and  se\eral 
compartments  each  holding  about  6,000  hen's  eggs 
were  developed  in  am  lent  times,  the  Chinese  have 
long  used  baskets  with  a  capacity  of  about  5,000 
eggs  which  are  alternated  with  layers  of  heated 
wheat  Small  incubators  were  developed  in  the 
United  States  in  the  1840s  but  were  not  widely  used 
until  c  1885  A  mammoth  incubator  was  invented 
c  1895,  however,  large-scale  incubators  were  rareh 
used  until  c  1910  These  have  been  improved  to 
meet  the  needs  of  commercial  hatcheries  in  the 
baby-chick  business,  automatic  controls  for  heat, 
air,  and  moisture  and  devic  es  for  turning  eggs  are 
usually  incorporated  Most  models  today  are 
heated  by  electricity,  many  have  hatching  com- 
partments, and  some  hold  over  a  million  eggs 
Eggs  are  selected  for  size,  weight,  and  shell  texture 
and  often  are  candled  after  a  week  in  the  incubator 
in  order  to  remove  the  unfertilized  eggs  The 
small-scale  incubator  has  been  adapted  for  the 
early  caro  of  premature  babies  and  for  the  culture 
of  microorganisms  See  R  C  Hartman  and  G  S 
Vukers,  Hatchery  Management  (1932) 
incubus  (Ing'kydobus) ,  male  demon  supposed  to 
haunt  the  sleep  of  mortal  women  and  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  birth  of  demons,  WITCHES,  and  de- 
formed children  If  the  demon  could  not  be  exor- 
cised his  victim  was  likely  to  be  burned  at  the  stake 
The  belief  was  especially  prevalent  in  the  Middle 
Ages  The  female  counterpart  of  the  incubus  was 
the  succubus 

incunabula  (m'kvotma'bydblu),  plural  of  incunab- 
ulum  [Late  Latin, -cradle  (books),  ie,  books  of 
the  cradle  days  of  printing],  books  printed  in  the 
16th  cent  The  known  incunabula  represent  about 
36,000  editions  The  books  include  products  of 
such  famous  printers  as  Gutenberg,  Jenson,  Cax- 
ton,  and  Aldus  Manutius  and  give  evidence  as  to 
the  development  of  typography  in  its  formative 
period.  Notable  European  collections  of  incunab- 
ula are  in  Paris,  London  (British  Museum),  Ox- 
ford (Bodleian  Library),  Vienna.  Home,  Milan, 
Brussels,  and  The  Hague  Notable  American  col- 
lections are  in  Washington  (Library  of  Congress), 
New  York  (Pierpont  Morgan  Library  and  others), 
Providence  (John  Carter  Brown  Library  and  Ann- 
mary  Brown  Memorial),  and  San  Marino,  Calif. 
(Henry  E  Huntington  Library).  For  an  introduc- 
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tion  to  incunabula  and  a  guide  to  further  study,  see 
Margaret  B  Stillwell,  Incunabula  and  Americana 
1450-1800  (1931) 

Independence.  1  City  (pop  4,342),  oo  seat  of  Bu- 
chanan co  ,  NE  Iowa,  on  the  Wapsipimcon  river 
and  E  of  Waterloo;  founded  1847,  me  1864  A 
state  hospital  for  the  meane  (1873)  is  here  a  City 
(pop  11,665),  co  seat  of  Montgomery  co  ,  SE 
Kansas,  on  the  Verdigris  near  the  Okla  line, 
founded  1869,  me  1870  It  is  a  refining  center  in 
an  important  oil-producing  area  It  has  a  cement 
plant  Near  by  is  the  site  of  Rebel  Creek  battle, 
where  a  detachment  of  Confederate  soldiers  was 
wiped  out  by  Indians  3  Town  (pop  1,498),  SE 


,, 

La  ,  ENE  of  Baton  Rouge,  in  a  strawberiv  and 
truck-farm  area,  me  1903  4  City  (pop  16,060), 
co  seat  of  Jackson  co  ,  W  Mo  ,  near  Kansas  City, 


,  ,  , 

settled  1825,  me  1849  Its  manufactures  include 
farm  machinery  and  stoves  and  furnaces  Espe- 
cialH  in  the  1830s  and  1840s  it  was  the  starting 
point  for  expeditions  over  the  SANTA  Ffc  TRAIL, 
the  OREGON  TRAIL,  and  the  California  Trail  In 
1831  a  group  of  Mormons  settled  here  The  city 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  Reorganized  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  Independence 
is  the  home  of  President  Truman  5  Village  (pop 
1,815),  NE  Ohio,  near  Cleveland  6  City  (pop 
1,372),  NW  Oregon,  on  the  Willamette  and  SW  of 
Salem,  me  1874  It  is  a  hop-raising  tenter  7 
Village  (pop  1,036),  W  Wis  ,  on  tho  Trernpealeau 
and  H  of  Eau  Claire,  settled  1856,  me  1876 

Independence,  American  War  of.  see  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

Independence,  Declaration  of  see  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

Independence  Day   see  FOURTH  OF  JLLY 

Independence  Hall,  building  in  Philadelphia  on  In- 
dependence Square,  housing  tho  Liberty  Bell  and 
a  small  museum  of  historical  and  colonial  objects 
It  was  the  scene  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  Julv  4,  1776,  and  was  the 
meeting  place  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  the 
Constitutional  Convention  It  is  pieserved  as  a 
national  memorial 

Independent  Artists,  Society  of,  New  York  <  itv,  or- 
ganized in  1917  An  annual  exhibition  is  held, 
without  jury  or  prizes,  in  whic  h  each  artist  is  an 
independent  exhibitor,  the  pictures  being  hung  m 
alpha!>etic  order  John  Sloan  bee  ame  its  first 
president 

Independents,  in  religion,  a  name  given  to  those 
bodies  of  Christians  who  claim  freedom  from  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  authority  for  their  individual 
ohurc  hes,  holding  that  each  congregation  should 
hu\  e  c  ontrol  of  its  own  affairs  In  a  historic  sense, 
it  is  ordinarily  applied  to  the  churches  m  Great 
Britain  now  known  as  Congregational  This  type 
of  congiegation  was  first  formed  in  the  reign  of 
I  hzaboth,  but  the  members  were  termed  Brown- 
ists  (see  BROWNE,  ROBERT)  or  SEPARATISTS  before 
the  name  Independents  came  into  use  in  the  17th 
cent  There  was  little  inclination  toward  combina- 
tion or  united  action  among  the  separate  Inde- 
pendent congregations  before  the  19th  cent  See 
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Independent  Treasury  System.  The  victory  of  Pi  es- 
ident  Andrew  JACKSON  in  the  struggle  concerning 
the  reehartering  of  the  BANK  OF  THE  UNITFD 
STATES  led  to  the  transfer  of  the  government 
funds  from  the  bank  to  state  banks  (the  "pet 
banks")  The  new  arrangement,  however,  was  not 
satisfactory,  and  its  evils  became  quite  apparent 
m  the  Panic  of  1837,  at  least  partially  brought  on 
b\  the  Specie  Circular  and  the  transfer  of  Federal 
surplus  to  the  states  President  Van  Buren  pro- 
posed that  an  independent  treasury  l>e  set  up 
which  would  be  isolated  from  all  banks  Tho 
proposal,  which  grew  largely  out  of  a  distrust  of 
banks  and  bankers,  was  not  a  new  one  It  met 
considerable  opposition  and  failed  to  pass  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1837  and  again  in  the 
sessions  of  1837-38  ami  1838-39  In  1840  it  was 
passed  and  finally  approved  bv  the  President  The 
first  trial  of  the  Independent  Treasury  did  not  long 
endure,  for  the  Whigs,  victorious  m  the  national 
election,  repealed  the  law  establishing  the  system 
The  intention  of  the  Whiga  was  to  establish  a  new 
central  bank,  but  the  objections  of  President  John 
TYLI-R  on  constitutional  grounds  prevented  tho 
creation  of  another  Bank  of  the  United  States 
The  Democrats  won  the  presidential  election  of 
1844,  and  measures  were  inaugurated  to  restore 
the  Independent  Treasury  The  act  of  Aug  ,  1846, 
ordered  that  the  public  revenues  be  retained  m  the 
Treasury  building  and  in  subtreasuries  (see  SUB- 
TKFABURV)  in  various  cities  The  Treasury  was  to 
pay  out  its  own  funds  and  be  completely  inde- 
pendent of  the  banking  and  financial  system  of  the 
nation  Agitation  for  a  central  bank  continued, 
and  after  a  period  of  practically  real  independence, 
the  Treasury  was  drawn  into  the  regular  channels 
of  finance  and  itself  took  on  more  and  more  the 
aspect  of  a  central  bank,  Actually  tho  flow  of 
specie  (specie  or  government  notes  were  the  only 
accepted  forms  of  payment  to  the  government)  in- 
to and  out  of  the  Treasury  did  not  conespond  with 
the  normal  movement  of  the  money  market,  and 
the  situation  tended  to  create  periods  of  stress 
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There  was  a  tendency  for  specie  to  accumulate  in 
the  Treasury  to  the  detriment  of  business.  It  was 
also  to  the  interest  of  the  Treasury  to  stabilize  un- 
steady banking  conditions  All  went  fairly  well 
with  the  Treasury  until  1861,  when  the  vast  ex- 
penditures brought  on  by  the  Civil  War  put  a  great 
strain  on  the  Treasury  The  government  calls  on 
the  banks  to  aid  in  financing  helped  to  bring  on 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  and  the  Treas- 
ury itself  was  forced  to  suspend  The  proof  of  in- 
terdependence of  Treasury  and  banks  helped  to 
bring  on  the  acts  of  18h3  and  1864  that  created  the 
NATIONAL  BANK  Thus,  the  system  now  had  defi- 
nite legulation  of  the  banks  that  acted  as  inter- 
mediaries The  Treasury,  however,  was  restored 
to  its  independence,  and  it  was  only  gradually  in 
tho  succeeding  years  that  the  Treasury  was  more 
and  more  enmeshed  in  the  banking  of  the  United 
States  Its  relative  independence  varied  with  tho 
administrations,  but  the  old  theorv  of  absolute  in- 
dependence was  in  practice  abandoned  by  1898 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Shaw  made  many  in- 
novations and  practically  made  of  the  Treasury  a 
central  bank  The  Panic  of  1907  showed  some  of 
the  weaknesses  of  the  system  and  drove  the  Treas- 
ury into  greater  independence  for  a  time  But 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913  may  be  taken  as 
a  point  marking  the  true  end  of  the  Independent 
Treasury  The  act  of  1920  merely  reiterated  the 
abolition  of  the  old  independence  The  relative 
merits  of  the  central  bank  system,  which  pie  vails 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
present  Treasury  system  of  the  United  States  aie 
still  debated  with  much  fervor  See  D  R  Dewey, 
Financial  History  of  the  United  Slatts,  D  W 
Dodwoll,  Treasuries  and  Central  Banks  (1934) 

indeterminate  sentence   see  PAROLE 

Index,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  list  of  publi- 
cations forbidden  to  be  road,  called  Jndfx  hbrorum 
prohibitorum  (list  of  forbidden  books]  Tins  censoi- 
ship  is  exercised  by  the  Holy  S?e  Catholics  arc 
forbidden,  as  a  natural  part  of  ethics,  to  read  any- 
thing they  know  may  endanger  their  faith  or  moral 
life,  the  Index  is  a  partial  guide  to  such  literature 
Since  it  is  made  up  only  from  decisions  referred 
for  judgment  on  specific  works,  there  is>  no  con- 
sistency of  inclusion,  the  failure  of  a  book  to  ap- 
peal in  it  implies  nothing  Books  may  be  removed 
from  the  Index,  and  it  has  been  recast  in  the  20th 
cent  For  good  reason,  as  for  literary  study, 
Catholics  may  receive  permission  to  read  a  pro- 
hibited book 

index,  of  a  book  or  periodical,  a  list,  nearly  always 
alphabetical,  of  the  topics  treated  In  a  book  this 
list  is  usually  at  the  bac  k,  the  table  of  contents 
being  in  the  front  The  index  seeks  to  direct  tho 
readei  to  every  subject  and  every  proper  name 
about  which  any  information  is  given  m  the  book 
This  subject,  with  the  number  of  the  page  on  which 
tho  information  is  to  be  found,  is  called  the  entrv 
In  an  index  to  a  pel  lodicnl  the  entries  are  less  spe- 
cific, referi  ing  usually  to  an  article  as  a  whole,  i  ather 
than  to  every  subject  touched  upon  in  each  article 
Indexing  requires  experience  and  skill,  since  it  is 
necessary  not  onlyr  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
author,  but  to  phrase  it  clearly  and  in  such  a  wayr 
as  to  place  it  alphabetically  where  the  reader  is 
hkeh  to  look  first  Books  written  to  give  informa- 
tion are  of  little  value  unless  properly  indexed 
Indexes  to  books  were  made  long  before  the  in- 
vention of  punting,  in  the  16th  cent  the  term 
index  began  to  be  commonly  applied  to  such  a  list , 
until  the  17th  cent  the  index  was  rarely  alphabeti- 
cal Indexes  to  periodicals  arc  nearly  as  old  as 
this  form  of  hteratuie  In  1848  in  the  United 
States  a  general  index  to  the  most  widely  circulated 
periodicals  of  the  time  was  issued  by  William 
Frederick  POOLF  Pnole's  Index,  later  compiled 
cooperatively,  continued  until  1907,  when  it  was 
superseded  bv  the  Readers1  Guide  to  Periodical 
Literature  There  are  special  indexes  in  various 
fields  of  knowledge,  e  g  ,  of  law,  medicine,  art, 
education,  engineering,  industrial  arts,  agriculture 
Newspaper  indexes  include  that  to  tho  London 
Times  (from  1906)  and  to  the  Now  York  Times 
("from  1913)  In  England  the  Subject-Index  to 
Perwdicals  has  been  issued  since  1915  The  CATA- 
LOGUE of  the  books  m  a  library  is  sometimes  known 
as  an  index  Business  offices  often  have  card  in- 
dexes to  their  correspondence  hies  For  a  history 
of  the  subject,  see  Henry  Wheatley,  Hmu  to  \fake 
an  Index  (1902)  See  also  M  T  Wheeler,  Indexing 
(New  York  State  Library,  Bui  50) ,  H  A  Fried- 
man, Neiospaper  Indexing  (1942) 

index,  cephalic   see  CEPHALIC  INDEX 

index  number,  a  figure  showing  a  change  m  price  or 
quantity  m  ratio  to  a  number  taken  as  a  norm,  or 
base,  often  expressed  m  percentage  For  example, 
if  the  standard  price  of  apples  is  taken  as  $1  a  bush- 
el, f  1  20  a  bushel  would  be  expressed  by  an  index 
number  of  120,  or  120  percent  Index  numbers  are 
used,  for  example,  in  comparisons  of  the  general 
price  level,  business  activity,  employment,  and 
cost  of  living  The  index  of  wages  divided  by  the 
index  of  cost  of  living  for  wage  earners  is  the  index 
of  wage  purchasing  power,  or  real  wages  See 
Irving  Fisher,  The  Making  of  Index  Numbers  (3d 
ed.,  1927);  A  J.  H.  Morrell,  Introduction  to  Index 
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Numbers  (1948);  M  J  Ulmer,  Economic  Theory  of 
Cost  of  Living  Index  Numbers  (1949) 
India,  subcontinent  (1,581,410  sq  mi  ,pop  388,997,- 
995),  8  central  Asia,  comprising  the  dominion  of 
Pakistan  and  the  Union  of  India  This  article  is  a 
brief  account  of  the  geography,  economy,  and 
history  of  India  For  other  aspects,  see  HINDU 
MUSIC,  INDIAN  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE ,  INDIAN 
LITERATURE,  MOSLEM  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE, 
PALI  LITERATURE,  PRAKRIT  LITERATURE ,  SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE  About  half  the  area  of  India  is  a 
peninsula  with  a  coast  c.8,500  mi  long,  which 
fronts  on  the  Arabian  Sea  in  the  west  and  on  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  in  the  east.  The  Indian  subcontinent 
w  elsewhere  bounded  on  the  west  by  Iran,  Afghani- 
stan, the  USSR,  and  China,  on  the  north  by  Tibet, 
Nepal,  and  China,  and  on  the  east  by  Burma  It 
originated  aa  a  land  mass  raised  out  of  tho  sea.  The 
area  is  appropriately  designated  a  subcontinent 
since  it  is  largely  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  Asia  by 
the  loftv  mountain  wall  of  the  Himalayas  Stretch- 
ing in  a  broad  band  S  of  the  Himalayas  are  the 
valleys  and  plains  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges  rivers, 
which  have  much  of  India's  arable  land  Further 
south  lies  the  low  plateau,  flanked  on  eithei  side  by 
the  Eastern  Ghats  and  the  Western  Ghats  (see 
GHATS),  this  plateau  occupies  most  of  peninsular 
India  Although  the  northei  n  half  of  India  is  in  the 
temperate  zone,  the  temperature  is  almost  uni- 
formly tropical  except,  of  course,  where  affected  by 
high  altitudes  India's  rainfall,  which  depends  up- 
on the  monsoon,  is  variable,  it  is  heavy  in  Bengal 
and  along  the  southern  coasts,  moderate  in  the  in- 
land peninsular  regions,  and  scanty  in  the  and 
northwest  (including  the  Indian  Desert),  especially 
in  Sind,  Rajputana,  and  Punjab  Probably  the 
most  extensive  irrigation  system  in  the  world  uses 
the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  the  Brahma- 
putra, and  other  mighty  rivers  to  supplement  the 
rainfall  Agriculture  supports  about  80  percent 
of  the  people  Rue  is  grown  wherever  the  land  is 
level  and  water  is  plentiful,  other  grams  are  millet, 
wheat,  and  barley  Cotton  arid  jute  are  the  princi- 
pal non-food  crops  If  agriculture  were  modern- 
ized, the  needs  of  the  dense  population  might  be 
met,  but  backward  practices,  such  as  the  farming  of 
narrow  strips  of  land  instead  of  large  fields,  make  it 
impossible  for  India  to  accumulate  a  food  surplus 
and  constantly  threaten  famine  India  has  perhaps 
more  cattle  per  capita  than  any  country  m  the 
world,  but  inferior  stock-raising  techniques  and 
Hindu  religious  scruples  opposed  to  the  eating  of 
beef  detract  greatly  from  their  economic  value 
Goats,  sheep,  and  camels  are  raised  bv  nomadic  or 
semmomadic  peoples  in  the  dry  gracing  areas  India 
lacks  most  minerals,  except  coal,  iron,  manganese, 
and  mica,  these  are  largely  concentrated  in  the 
northeast  The  small  stock  of  precious  metals  and 
gems  belies  the  traditional  Western  picture  of  a 
land  of  fabulous  wealth  The  handicrafts,  especially 
in  delicate  fabrics,  for  which  India  was  famed 
(many  of  the  names  are  derived  from  Indian 
places)  have  been  almost  displaced  bv  manufac- 
tures, mostly  imported,  though  there  is  a  growing 
textile  industry  in  India  Large-scale  indxistry, 
which  employ  s  only  about  one  pen  ent  of  the  popu- 
lation, is  concentrated  in  a  few  cities,  Jamshedpur 
manufactures  iron  and  steel,  Bombay  cotton  tex- 
tiles, and  Calcutta  jute  products,  including  burlap 
and  rope  Transportation  facilities  are  insufficient 
for  a  modern  economy,  but  if  the  c  40,000  mi  of 
railroads  were  converted  to  a  uniform  gauge  and  a 
roadnet  were  constructed,  the  deficiency  might  be 
oyercome  India's  external  communications  de- 
pend upon  a  few  great  ports  on  the  relatively  un- 
indented  coast,  notably  Bombay  and  Karachi  in 
the  east  and  Madras  and  Calcutta  in  the  west 
Raw  materials  and  textiles  arc  exported  in  exchange 
for  finished  goods  and  machinery ,  but  the  imports 
are  too  limited  to  overcome  India's  desperate  pov- 
erty or  to  change  its  rural  character  Nearly  85  per- 
cent of  the  people  live  in  villages  of  less  than  5,000 
population,  where  the  ancient  social  order,  which  is 
disappearing  in  the  cities,  still  persists  There  the 
family  is  patriarchal,  frequently  several  genera- 
tions live  beneath  one  roof,  and  farmers  and  arti- 
sans make  up  virtually  self-sustaining  communi- 
ties The  caste  system,  which  to  some  extent 
equates  economic  and  social  status,  continues  in 
force  despite  official  discountenance  In  religious 
observances — usually  Hindu,  Sikh,  or  Moslem — 
the  villagers  find  their  main  relief  from  a  poverty- 
stricken  life  of  toil  It  is  m  the  holy  cities,  notably 
Puri,  Allahabad,  and  Benares,  that  the  greatest 
efflorescence  of  religious  life  is  found  India's 
c  25,000,000  aborigines  who  practice  various  types 
of  ANIMISM,  are  outside  the  main  religious  tra- 
ditions Christianity  with  c  6,000,000  adherents, 
mostly  among  the  untouchables  (see  CASTE)  and 
persons  of  mixed  British  and  Indian  blood  (Anglo- 
Indians)  is  rarely  found  outside  the  large  cities  and 
towns  India's  diversity  m  religion,  though  power- 
ful in  effect,  is  less  marked  than  that  in  language 
Bengali,  Bihan,  £  and  W  Hindi,  Panjabi,  Tamil, 
Telegu,  Marathi,  and  Hindustani  and  Urdu  are  the 
most  widely  spoken  of  some  200  languages  The 
variety  compels  Pakistan  and  the  Union  of  India  to 
retain  English  as  an  official  language  and  as  the 
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usual  medium  of  instruction  m  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  spread  of  higher  education  has 
created  a  larger  professional  class  than  India's 
economy  can  absorb,  but  there  IB  so  little  primary 
instruction  that  only  some  12  percent  of  the  people 
are  literate  The  Union  of  India—officially  also 
known  by  the  ancient  name  Bharat — is  a  sovereign 
republic  (1,246,880  sq  mi  ,  1948  estimated  pop 
387,110,000)  of  the  Butish  Commonwealth  of 
Nations.  New  Delhi  is  the  capital  It  occupies 
most  of  the  Indian  subcontinent,  including  all  ex- 
cept a  small  section  of  the  Indian  peninsula 
The  Union  is  bounded  on  the  weat  by  West  Paki- 
stan, on  the  north  bv  the  USSR,  China,  Tibet,  and 
Nepal,  and  on  the  east  bv  Burma  East  Pakistan 
is  an  enclave  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  Union, 
within  the  temtory  of  the  Union  are  also  tho 
Portuguese  possessions  of  Goa,  Dm,  and  Daman 
Many  of  the  internal  political  boundaries  were 
drastically  altered  from  1947  to  1949  when  most  of 
the  states  rulod  by  native  pnncea  either  amal- 
gamated into  unions  or  joined  existing  provinces 
Tho  constitution  whi(  h  went  into  forte  in  1950  pro- 
vides that  regardless  of  then  former  nature  all  units 
of  the  Union  are  to  be  termed  states  Those  states 
which  correspond  more  or  less  with  former  provinces 
directly  under  British  rule  are  Ajmer,  Assam,  Bi- 
har, Bombay,  Coorg,  Delhi,  Kutch,  Madhva  Pra- 
desh (formerly  called  Central  Provs  and  Berar), 
Madras,  Orissa,  Punjab,  United  Provs  (also  called 
Uttar  Pradesh),  West  Bengal,  and  the  Andaman 
and  Nkobar  Islands  Bhopal,  Bilaspur,  Cooch- 
Behar,  Hyderabad,  Marupur,  Mysore,  and  Tripura 
are  former  native  states  which  have  kept  their  iden- 
tity The  states  formed  bv  tho  merger  of  former 
princely  states  are  Himai  hal  Pradesh,  Madhya 
Bharat,  Patiula  and  East  Punjab  States  Union, 
Rajasthan,  Saurashtra,  Travancore-Cothin,  and 
Vindhya  Pradesh  Kashmir,  at  the  beginning 
of  1950  part  of  India,  may  later  be  joined  to 
Pakistan.  Sikkiru  and  Bhutan  are  semi-inde- 
pendent countries  under  the  protection  of  tho 
Union  The  constitution  establishes  a  federal  re- 
public A  president,  chosen  by  an  electoral  college, 
heads  the  government  There  is  a  bicameral  Par- 
liament, the  House  of  the  People  is  elected  by  all 
citizens  over  21  years  of  age,  while  the  Council  of 
State  is  chosen  bv  the  state  governments  The 
Parliament  is  directed  to  enact  legislation  providing 
for  compulsory  education  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth,  and  social  Becunty  Freedom  of  religion 
and  expression  are  guaranteed,  and  untouchability 
19  prohibited 

From  Mohen3o~Da.ro  to  the  Fall  of  the  Mogul  Empire 
There  are  remains  of  an  extremely  ancient  paleo- 
lithic culture  in  SW  India  There  were,  however, 
probably  no  established  societies  before  the  Indus 
valley  civilisation  (fl  3d  milleiuum  B  C  ) ,  which  is 
best  represented  by  the  rums  of  MOHENJO-DARO 
The  language  of  this  city-dwelling  people  has  not 
been  deciphered,  and  while  their  precise  origin  is 
uncertain,  they,  like  the  founders  of  other  civiliza- 
tions in  India,  were  not  indigenous,  but  were  the 
earliest  known  of  a  long  succession  of  immigrants 
Next  came  the  Aryans,  who  first  entered  India  in 
the  2d  millemum  B  C  through  the  mountain  passes 
of  the  northwest,  probably  from  S  central  Asia 
Their  literary  remains  comprise  the  Vfc,DA8,  col- 
lections of  Sanskrit  h>  111113  and  religious  injunc- 
tions. Though  from  them  the  gradual  advance  of 
the  Aryans  across  N  India  cannot  be  traced,  the 
Vodas  do  provide  a  picture  of  the  society  In  the 
small  tribes,  ruled  by  a  king  with  the  assistance  of  a 
council,  men  and  women  enjoyed  equal  status 
Caste,  as  a  device  for  segregating  the  different  func- 
tions of  society — worship,  warfare,  crafts,  and  agri- 
culture— and  as  a  means  of  repressing  the  con- 
quered aboriginal  peoples,  was  evolving,  but  caste 
rank  was  not  yet  inherited  A  pantheon  of  nature 
deities  was  early  worshiped,  but  c  1000  B  C 
Brahmamsm,  a  formalists  cult,  supervened  It 
made  society  rather  rigid,  and  the  longing  for  a 
noniitualiBtic  religion  with  the  emphasis  on  personal 
salvation  was  partly  met  by  JAINIBM  and  BUD- 
DHISM (established  6th|cent  B.C)  HINDUISM,  a  later 
development  of  Brahmam'sm,  was  at  first  the  reli- 
gion of  the  early  MAURYA  empire  (325-184  B  C  ), 
founded  by  SANDBACOTTUS  (Chandragupta)  after 
Alexander  the  Great's  short-lived  conquest  of  NW 
India  (326  BC),  but  Sandracottus'  grandson 
ABOKA  (ruled  c  256-0  237  B.C  ),  who  for  the  first 
time  brought  nearly  all  India  under  one  sway,  es- 
tablished Buddhism  as  the  state  religion  During 
the  600  years  of  disorder  and  invasions  which 
followed  the  collapse  of  the  Maurya  state  a  syn- 
thesis of  Buddhist  and  Hindu  elements  into  ap- 
proximately the  modern  form  of  Hinduism  was  ac- 
oomplished  and  Indian  Buddhism  almost  lost  its 
identity  Caste  became  extremely  rigid,  and  women, 
subject  to  infant  betrothal  and  forbidden  to  re- 
marry after  widowhood,  endured  a  very  low  status 
At  this  time  S  India  enjoyed  greater  prosperity 
than  the  north  despite  almost  incessant  warfare, 
among  other  Tamil-speaking  kingdoms  of  the  south 
which  enjoyed  an  overseas  trade  with  the  Roman 
Empire  was  the  CHOLA  The  Gupta  dynasty 
(A.D.  3207-544?)  of  the  north  attempted  to  dupli- 
cate Asoka's  feat  of  uniting  nearly  all  India,  but, 
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unlike  him,  it  could  not  penetrate  below  the 
Vindhia  mts.,  the  traditional  dividing  line  between 
N  and  8  India  During  the  GUPTA  dynasty  and  the 
later  reign  of  HARBHA  (606-647)  Hindu  culture  en- 
joyed its  golden  age.  The  respite  of  N  India  from 
violence  was  broken  by  the  emergence  of  the 
RAJPUTS,  who  organised  numerous  warring  king- 
doms and  whose  disunity  was  a  major  factor  in  the 
Moslem  conquest  of  India  Arabs  had  occupied 
Smd  in  the  early  8th  cent ,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
llth  cent  that  Moslems  gained  ascendancy 
throughout  N  India.  The  raids  of  MAHMUD  OF 
GHAZNI  from  Afghanistan  prepated  the  way  for  the 
battle  of  Teram  (1192),  in  which  Kutb-ud-din 
Aibak,  the  general  of  Sultan  Mohammed  Ghori,  de- 
feated the  Rajput  force  He  occupied  the  entire 
Indo-Gangetic  plain  and  in  1206  established  the 
DELHI  SULTANATE,  which  during  the  next  century 
reduced  to  vassalage  nearly  all  the  Hindu  states  of 
India  except  Kashmir  and  those  in  the  extreme 
south.  The  task  of  ruling  such  a  vast  territory 
proved  impossible,  and  revolts  (notably  that  of  tho 
VIJAYANAUAR  kingdom  in  the  south)  and  the  cap- 
ture (1398)  of  the  city  of  Delhi  by  Tamerlane 
brought  the  sultanate  to  an  end  The  Moslem 
kingdoms  of  the  north  which  succeeded  it  were 
swept  away  by  the  last  groat  Moslem  invader  from 
Afghanistan,  BABER,  a  remote  descendant  of 
Tamerlane,  and  the  founder  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
which  at  its  height,  controlled  most  of  India  Islam 
did  not,  however,  supplant  Hinduism  permanently 
except  in  relatively  small  areas,  and  the  two  re- 
ligious communities  continued  to  exist,  dividing 
India  Only  a  few  years  before  Baber's  triumph, 
Vasco  da  Gama's  landing  at  Calicut  (1498)  and  the 
Portuguese  conquest  of  Goa  (1510)  presaged  tho 
conquest  by  European  might  which  India  was  to 
endure  The  splendor  and  wealth  of  the  Mogul 
empire  (to  it  belongs  much  of  India's  greatest 
architecture  including  tho  TAJ  MAHAL)  attracted 
British,  Dutch,  and  Fiench  competition  for  the 
trade  which  Portugal  had  at  first  monopolised  The 
British  East  India  Company,  which  established 
tiading  stations  at  Suiat  (1612),  Bombay  (1661), 
and  Calcutta  (1690)  soon  hetarne  dominant  and 
with  its  command  of  the  sea  drove  off  Portugal  and 
Holland  While  the  Mogul  empire  remained  stiong, 
only  peaceful  trade  relations  with  it  were  sought, 
but  in  the  18th  cent ,  when  incessant  revolts  of 
Hindu  elements,  especially  the  Rajputs  and  the 
Mahrattas,  were  tearing  the  empire  apait,  Great 
Britain  and  France  seized  the  opportunity  to  carve 
out  colonial  domains  India  from  1746  to  1763  was 
a  battleground  for  tho  forces  of  the  two  powers, 
each  attaching  to  itself  as  many  native  rulers  as 
possible  in  the  struggle  The  bulhant  victories  of 
Robert  CLivfc,  the  British  commander,  over  Du- 
PLEIX  and  Lally  ended  all  Euiopeau  threats  to  the 
power  of  the  British  company 
India  under  liitiish  Rule  dive's  defeat  of  the 
Nawab  of  Bengal  at  Plassey  m  1757  traditionally 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  Butish  Empire  in  India 
(recognised  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1 763)  Warren 
HASTINGS,  Clive's  successoi  and  the  first  governor 
general  of  the  company's  domains  to  be  appointed 
by  Parliament,  did  much  to  consolidate  Clive's 
conquests  By  1805  the  British  had  direct  rule  over 
extensive  territories,  including  Bengal  and  Madras, 
and  had  reduced  to  vassalage  its  most  powerful 
native  enemies,  the  state  of  M>sore,  led  by  HYDER 
ALI  and  TIPPOO  SAHIB)  and  the  MAHRATTAS  Only 
Rajputana,  Smd,  and  Punjab  (the  Sikh  territory) 
remained  completely  independent  Great  Britaui 
regarded  India  as  an  agricultural  reservoir  and  a 
market  for  British  goods,  which  were  admitted 
duty  free  Indian  manufactures,  however,  were 
barred  from  England  by  high  tariffs,  and  the 
national  handiciafts,  particularly  textile  weaving, 
were  destroyed,  throwing  artisans  upon  the  support 
of  the  already  overcrowded  soil.  The  government 
pioceeded  with  its  conquests,  taking  Smd  in  1843 
and  Punjab  in  1849  Several  important  native 
rulers,  fearing  this  aggrandising  policy,  especially  as 
applied  by  Governor  General  DALHOUSIE,  gave 
their  support  to  the  bloody  SEPOY  REBELLION  of 
1857.  it  was  soon  reptessed,  and  Great  Britain, 
determined  to  prevent  a  recuirence,  initiated  long- 
needed  reforms  The  East  India  Company  was 
abolished,  and  the  crown  ruled  directly  through  a 
viceroy  British  investments  in  India  were  heavy 
and  continued  to  place  upon  India  some  of  the 
burdens  of  absenteeism  and  to  encourage  strong 
British  control  The  British  army  in  India  offered 
a  career  for  many  Bntish  officers  The  common 
soldiers  were  drawn  more  and  more  from  among  the 
Indians  and  were  used  across  tho  world  in  the 
struggles  of  the  British  Empire  Sikhs  and  Gurkhas 
were  world  known  as  British  soldiers  The  domains 
of  the  native  rulers  weie  guaranteed  if  they  would 
recognise  the  British  as  paramount.  The  power  of 
Britaui  was  symbolised  when  Victoria  waa  crowned 
empress  of  India  in  1877  In  1861  the  first  step  had 
been  taken  towards  self-government  with  tho  ap- 
pointment of  Indian  councilors  to  advise  the  vice- 
roy and  the  provincial  governors  on  legislation 
Some  Indians  educated  in  the  newly  opened  gov- 
ernment universities  envisaged  dominion  status  for 
their  country  and  organised  the  INDIAN  NATIONAL 


CONGRBBS  in  1885.  Popular  nationalist  sentiment 
was  perhaps  most  strongly  aroused  when  Viceroy 
CURZOH  partitioned  (1905)  Bengal  into  two  presi- 
dencies without  consulting  the  population  con- 
cerned. However,  a  few  years  later  an  additional 
British  concession,  was  made  when  elected  members 
were  provided  for  the  viceroy's  legislative  council. 
Separate  Moslem  and  Hindu  electorates,  used  here 
for  the  first  time,  were  to  be  a  major  factor  in  driv- 
ing a  wedge  between  the  two  communities.  During 
the  First  World  War  all  elements  in  India  were 
firmly  united  behind  the  government,  chiefly  m  the 
hope  that  loyalty  would  be  rewarded  with  a  greater 
measure  of  liberty.  GANDHI,  the  leader  of  the  Con- 
gress, felt  that  too  little  had  been  granted  by  the 
Government  of  India  Act  of  1919,  which,  although 
it  transferred  some  control  in  the  provinces  to 
elected  officials,  retained  great  powers  in  the  ap- 
pointed governors  He  organised  (1919)  the  first 
of  many  passive-resistance  campaigns  and  suffered 
imprisonment  with  other  nationalist  leaders  Im- 
perial round-table  conferences  concerning  India 
were  held  in  1930, 1931,  and  1932,  but  no  important 
change  was  made  until  the  Government  of  India 
Act  of  1935  established  provincial  legislatures  In 
the  first  elections  (1937)  held  under  the  act,  the 
Congress,  led  by  Jawarharlal  NEHRU,  won  ma- 
jorities in  7  of  the  11  provinces  The  deane  of  the 
Congress  for  united  opposition  to  Great  Britain 
was  balked  by  the  MOSLEM  LEAGUE  and  its  leader 
Mahomed  Ah  JINNAH,  who  demanded  the  creation 
of  PAKJHT\N,  a  sepaiate  Moslem  state  The  Second 
World  War  found  India  by  no  means  unified  bo- 
hind  Great  Britain  There  was  even  an  "Indian 
national  army"  of  anti-British  extremists,  led  by 
Subhas  Bosu,  which  fought  on  the  Japanese  side 
To  procure  India's  wholehearted  support,  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps  on  t>ehalf  of  the  British  cabinet  in 
1942  offered  an  Indian  interim  government,  in 
which  Great  Britain  would  maintain  control  only 
over  defense  and  foreign  policy,  to  be  followed  by 
full  dominion  status  after  tho  war  The  Congress 
adamantly  demanded  that  tho  British  free  India 
at  once  and,  when  the  demand  was  refused,  ini- 
tiated civil  disobedience  Great  Britain's  response 
was  to  outlaw  the  organisation  and  jail  its  leaders 
Jinnah,  who  offered  to  support  the  war,  gained  im- 
mense strength  After  the  lelease  of  the  Congress 
leaders  in  June,  1945,  he  refused  to  modify  his 
demands 

Stresses  atid  Strains  following  India's  Freedom  The 
British  Labour  goveinment  of  Prime  Minister 
Attlee  in  1946  offeted  liberty  to  India  on  any  terms 
desired,  but  it  wanted  that  if  no  agreement  was 
reached  by  the  Congress  and  the  Moslem  League, 
Great  Britain  on  withdmwmg  in  June,  1948,  would 
have  to  deteimme  which  gioup  was  entitled  to 
power  Reluctantly  the  Congress  agiood  to  Paki- 
stan and  in  Aug  ,  1947,  the  portions  of  India  former- 
ly under  diiect  British  control  weie  divided  into  the 
dominions  of  India  and  Pakistan  The  princely 
states  were  nominally  fiee  to  determine  their  own 
status,  but  actually  they  weie  unable  to  remain 
outside  the  dominions  Nehru  was  made  prime 
minister  of  India  and  Jinnah  governor  geiieial  of 
Pakistan  The  flight  of  those  Hindu  and  Moslem 
groups  which  suddenly  found  themselves  m  hostile 
territory  was  accompanied  by  horrible  atrocities  as 
communal  passions  exceeded  all  bounds  The 
hostility  between  the  two  dominions  was  aggia- 
vated  when  small-scale  warfare  broke  out  over  their 
conflicting  claims  to  juiisdiction  over  the  princely 
states  of  HYDERABAD  and  KASHMIR  Permanent 
arrangements  in  matters  which  concern  the  two 
countries,  such  as  cooperation  in  the  ui»e  of  indus- 
trial plants  and  in  management  of  imgation  proj- 
ects, await  the  establishment  of  moie  cordial  lela- 
tions  See  The  Cambridge  Shorter  History  of  India 
(1934),  Kevealing  India's  Peat  (ed  by  Sir  John 
Cumming,  1943) ,  L  D  Stamp,  New  Geography  of 
India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon  (1940),  Krishnalal 
Shridharam,  My  India,  My  America  (1941).  R  N 
Dubey,  Economic  Geography  of  India  (5th  ed  , 
1945),  Dwarkanath  Ghosh,  Pressure  of  Population 
and  Economic  Efficiency  in  India  (1946) ,  Robert  A 
Smith,  Divided  India  (1947);  Jawahaiial  Nehru, 
Discovery  of  India  (2d  ed  ,  1947),  R  C  Majumdui 
et  al.t  An  Advanced  History  of  India  (2d  ed  ,  1948) , 
TOP  Spear,  India,  Pakistan,  and  the  West  (1949) 
Indian,  American*  see  INDIANS,  AMERICAN 
Indiana,  state  (36,291  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop  3,427,796, 
1949  estimated  pop.  3,994,000),  N  central  United 
States,  in  the  Middle  West,  admitted  1819  as  the 
19th  state  (a  free  state).  The  capital  and  largest 
oity  is  INDIANAPOLIS,  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state.  Indiana  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Michi- 
gan and  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  east  by  Ohio,  on 
the  south  by  the  Ohio  river  (which  separates  it 
from  Kentucky),  and  on  the  west  by  Illinois  The 
Wabash,  a  river  much  loved  by  the  Hoosiers  (as 
Indianians  are  called  for  some  unknown  reason), 
divides  the  northern  Great  Lakes  region,  which  is  a 
glaciated  lake  area,  from  the  central  agricultural 
plain,  rich  with  deep,  glacial  drift.  The  southern 
portion  is  a  succession  of  bottomlands  interspersed 
with  knolls  and  ridges,  gorges  and  valleys.  Here 
are  found  limestone  caves,  such  as  big  WYANDOTTE 
CAVE,  and  mineral  springs,  as  at  FRENCH  LICK  and 
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WSBT  BADBIV.  The  unglaoiated  soil  is  shallow, 
and  cutting  of  timber  has  caused  erosion,  but  there 
is  some  farming  In  fact  more  than  80  percent  of 
Indiana  land  is  used  for  agriculture  The  continen- 
tal climate  has  extremes,  with  arctic  air  masses 
sweeping  down  from  the  northwest  to  plunge  the 
temperature  down  in  midwinter  and  southwestern 
winds  blowing  hot  from  the  scorching  plains  in 
midsummer,  spring  frequently  has  torrential  rains 
and  floods  Nevertheless,  the  growing  season  is 
about  170  days,  the  rainfall  averages  40  in  a  year, 
and  Indiana  farms  yield  richly  Gram  crops— corn 
and  wheat  predominating — are  important  in  them- 
selves and  also  support  the  livestock  and  dairy- 
ing industries  Vegetables  and  fruits  are  produced 
in  great  quantity  and  variety  for  the  city  and  out- 
of-state  markets  Meat  packing  is  chief  among 
the  many  industries  related  to  agriculture  Al- 
though the  urban  population  exceeds  the  rural, 
many  towns  are  primarily  service  centers  for  agri- 
cultural communities  There  are,  however,  large 
citien  with  varied  and  heavy  industries,  besides 
Indianapolis,  EVANBVILLE,  FORT  WAYNE,  SOUTH 
BEND,  and  TERHB  HAUTE  are  prominent,  and 
around  the  Calumet  river  near  Chicago,  the  last  50 
years  have  seen  wastelands  change  to  a  forest  of 
mills,  factories,  and  refineries  Indiana's  chief  man- 
ufactured products  are  steel  and  steel  products, 
motor  vehicles  and  parts,  and  electrical  machinery 
The  mineral  wealth  of  coal  and  stone  forwarded 
construction  and  industry,  and  potential  wealth  is 
to  be  seen  in  oil  and  hydroelectric  power  Over 
the  whole  state  transportation  keeps  the  produce 
of  farm  and  factory  moving  freely  River  traffic 
on  the  Wabash  and  the  Ohio  recalls  memories  of 
flat  boat  and  steamboat  days,  but  more  important 
are  the  trucking  on  the  many  straight  highways 
and  the  trains  speeding  over  the  complex  net  of 
railroads  The  busy  industries  and  activities  are 
still  young  Though  men  came  to  Indiana  early, 
and  there  are  remains  of  the  MOUND  BUILDERS  along 
the  rivers  and  in  the  bottomlands,  they  did  little  to 
change  the  land,  nor  did  the  Indians  who  were 
occupying  the  land  when  the  French,  including 
La  Salle,  explored  tho  rivers  and  established  settle- 
ments in  the  late  17th  and  18th  cent  VINCENNBS, 
founded  in  1735,  was  the  first  permanent  settlement 
in  present  Indiana,  but  in  the  period  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  when  the  Ohio  country  was  being 
sharply  contested,  there  was  only  a  thin  spread  of 
Fiench  trade  over  Indiana  It  went  with  the  rest 
of  the  Old  Northwest  to  the  British  in  the  Treaty 
of  Pans  of  1763,  suffered  in  PONTIAC'S  CONSPIRACY, 
and  was  united  with  Canada  under  the  Quebec  Act 
of  1774  (see  INTOLERABLE  ACTS)  The  most  im- 
portant Western  event  in  the  American  Revolution 
was  the  capture  and  recapture  of  Vmcennes  by  the 
expedition  led  by  George  Rogers  CLARK  The 
region  was  ridden  by  Indian  warfare  The  control 
by  Virginia  brought  in  some  Southern  settlers,  later 
reinforced,  but  it  was  still  largely  unsettled  when 
it  was  part  of  the  NORTHWEST  TERRITORY  The 
victory  of  "Mad  \nthony"  WAYNE  at  Fallen 
Timbers  in  1794  began  the  process  of  subduing 
the  Indians  of  the  Old  Northwest  This  process 
continued  through  the  indecisive  battle  of  TIPPE- 
CANOE  (1811)  in  tho  Wabash  country  which  gave 
great  glory  to  William  Henry  HARRISON — perhaps 
the  chief  single  figure  in  the  early  development  of 
Indiana  The  War  of  1812  practically  brought 
dispossession  of  the  Indians,  and  the  stream  of 
immigration  swelled,  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  settlers  coming  in  Indiana  Territory  had  been 
created  in  1800  The  capital  was  moved  to  CORY- 
DON  in  1813,  and  in  1816  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion met  Jonathan  Jennings,  an  antislavery  man, 
was  elected  governor,  and  statehood  was  achieved 
in  1819.  Indianapolis  was  laid  out  as  the  state 
capital,  and  the  executive  moved  there  in  1824- 
25.  Though  an  enormous  internal-improvement 
scheme  in  1836,  intended  to  supply  canals  and 
railroads  for  the  young  state,  came  to  grief  in  the 
Panic  of  1837,  and  the  state  was  deep  in  debt, 
gradually  the  base  was  laid  for  the  thriving  rural 
civilisation  that  is  the  traditional  Hoosier  pattern 
and  has  as  its  chief  virtues  simplicity  and  forth- 
nghtness  of  character  This  idyllic  and  well- 
founded  conception  has  been  woven  into  one  strand 
of  Indiana  writing  and  thought,  pictured  by 
Edward  Eggleston  m  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster  and 
represented  in  much  later  days  by  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  George  Ade,  Gene  Stratton  Porter,  and 
epitomised,  perhaps,  m  Paul  Dresser's  nostalgic 
lyric  for  the  song,  "On  the  Banks  of  the  Wahash  " 
The  Civil  War  brought  great  changes  Indiana 
voted  for  Lincoln  in  the  1860  election,  and  the 
Civil  War  governor,  Oliver  P.  MORTON,  held  the 
state  unswervingly  to  the  Union  cause,  though  the 
Southern  heritage  of  some  communities  caused 
trouble,  the  KNIOHTS  OF  THB  GOLDKN  CIBCLJB 
were  active,  and  John  Hunt  Morgan  led  a  spectacu- 
lar raid  into  Indiana  in  1863  Alter  the  war, 
Indiana  began  the  rapid  development  of  manufac- 
turing, stimulated  first  by  the  war  needs  Fac- 
tories sprang  up,  and  the  old  rustic  pattern  was 
broken,  The  farmers  felt  themselves  pinched  by 
the  new  developments  and  in  the  bad  times  turned 
their  wrath  against  the  railroads,  the  corporations, 
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and  the  Eastern  financiers  They  expressed  their 
sentiments  in  the  GRANGER  MOVEMENT,  the  GREEN- 
BACK PARTY,  and  finally  m  the  POWUVF  PAHTY 
As  the  19th  cent  drew  to  a  close  the  increasing 
laboring  class  joined  its  complaints  with  those  of 
the  debt-ridden  farmers  and  soon  emerged  with  a 
voice  of  its  own  Eugene  V  DEBS,  one  of  the  great 
radical  labor  leaders,  was  an  Indiaman,  and  the 
labor  movement  continued  to  grow,  m  the  nation- 
wide steel  strike  just  after  the  First  World  War  the 
struggle  at  GARY,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Calumet, 
was  particularly  notable  Like  the  other  states  of 
the  Union,  Indiana  has  felt  the  stresses  and  strains 
of  modern  and  industrial  living  The  social  study 
by  Robert  and  Helen  M  Lyncl  of  a  United  States 
manufacturing  town,  Middletown,  was  based  on 
MUNOIE,  Ind  ,  and  such  later  wnters  as  Booth 
Tarkmgton  and  Theodore  Dreiser  wrote  of  social 
unease  In  the  1920s  the  conflicts  were  shown  in 
another  aspect  when  D  C  Stephenson  ("I  am  the 
Law")  exploited  religious  and  racial  intolerance 
through  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  The  persistence  of  the 
old  Indiana  ideals  of  neighborly  good  will  and  ini- 
tiative has  been  shown  recently,  however,  in  the 
careers  of  such  men  as  Wendell  Willkie  and  Ernie 
Pyle  Indiana  care  for  education  has  been  long 
manifest  Robert  Dale  Owen,  son  of  the  English 
reformer  Robert  Owen  (who  founded  an  idealistic 
community  at  NEW  HARMONY),  promoted  tax 
support  of  public  schools,  which  was  incorporated 
into  the  constitution  of  1851  The  schools  of  Gary 
under  Dr  William  Wirt,  pioneered  in  the  Gary 
Plan  of  education  Among  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning  are  several  founded  by  religious  groups, 
among  them  DePauw  Umv  and  the  Umv  of 
Notre  Dame,  notable  state-supported  colleges  are 
Indiana  Umv  and  Purdue  I  niv  See  George 
8  Cottman  and  Max  R  Hyman,  Centennial  History 
and  Handbook  of  Indiana  (1915),  Jacob  Piatt 
Dunn,  Indiana  and  Indianans  (5  vols ,  1919), 
Stephen  Sargent  Visher,  Economic  Geography  of 
Indiana  (1923) ,  Logan  Esarey,  A  History  of  Indiana 
to  ISfiO  (2  vols  ,  3d  ed  ,  1924) ,  George  W  Starr, 
Industrial  Development  of  Indiana  (1937),  Federal 
Writers'  Project,  Indiana,  A  Guide  to  the  Hooswr 
Stale  (1041),  William  E  Wilson,  The  Wabash 
(1944),  Pressly  Spinks  Sikes,  Indiana,  State  and 
Local  Government  (revised  1946) ,  and  John  Barlow 
Martin,  Indiana,  an  1  nterprtitatwn  (1947) 

Indiana,  industrial  borough  (pop  10,050),  co  seat  of 
Indiana  co  ,  W  Pa  ,  c  45  mi  NE  of  Pittsburgh, 
settled  c  1772.  laid  out  1805,  me  1816  It  is  the 
principal  supply  and  trading  center  for  a  bitumi- 
nouH-c  oal-rninmg  area  in  the  AUeghemcs  and  has 
rubber  and  hosiery  factories  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
state  teachers  college 

Indian  Affairs,  Bureau  of,  created  (1824)  in  the  U  S 
War  Dept  and  transferred  (1849)  by  act  of  Con- 
gress to  the  U  S  Dept  of  the  Interior  The  War 
Dept  managed  Indian  affairs  after  1789,  but  the 
separate  bureau  was  not  set  up  for  manj  years  It 
had  jurisdiction  over  trade  with  the  Indians,  their 
removal  to  the  West,  their  protection  from  ex- 
ploitation, and  their  concentration  on  reservations 
Because  of  wide  dissatisfaction  ui  the  West  over 
arrm  administration  of  Indian  affairs,  the  Indian 
service  was  given  to  the  Dept  of  the  Interior  and 
reorganized  The  new  bureau  was  no  more  succ  ess- 
ful  than  its  predecessor  in  preventing  Indian  wars 
or  in  eliminating  corrupting  influences  upon  the 
Indians  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  instead 
developed  primarily  into  a  land-administering 
agency,  a  process  speeded  up  by  the  Dawes  Act  of 
1887,  the  Burke  Act  of  1906,  and  the  Wheeler- 
Howard  Act  of  1934.  The  bureau  today  also  pro- 
vides agricultural  and  industrial  guidance,  a  gen- 
eral health  program,  social  services,  educational 
facilities,  and  reclamation  projects  for  Indians  in 
the  United  States  and  Alaska  The  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  has  also  been  officially  called  the  Office 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Service 

Indiana  Harbor,  Ind    see  EAST  CHICAGO 

Indianapolis  (In "deuna 'pulls),  city  (pop  386,972), 
state  capital,  and  co  seat  of  Marion  co  ,  central 
Ind  ,  on  the  White  River  and  184  mi  SE  of  Chi- 
cago; settled  1819.  laid  out  1821,  me  1847  A  port 
of  entry,  it  is  a  center  for  banking,  tiansportation, 
and  farm  trade  The  city  has  manufactuies  of 
construction  materials,  metal  products,  pharma- 
ceuticals,  trucks,  trolleys,  railroad  equipment,  and 
paint  and  meat-packing  plants  It  is  the  seat  of 
BUTLER  UNIVERSITY,  units  of  Indiana  Umv  ,  John 
Herron  Art  Institute,  a  Carmelite  monastery,  a 
school  for  the  deaf,  a  correctional  school  for  girls, 
and  a  women's  prison  The  cit.v  has  a  symphony 
orchestra  and  a  state  library  with  historical  collec- 
tions The  American  Legion  has  its  national  head- 
quarters here  in  a  building  erected  as  a  war 
memorial  Motor  races  are  held  \earlv  on  the 
speedway  near  the  city.  Indianapolis  was  made 
the  state  capital  in  1825  Home  and  burial  place  of 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  it  has  a  memorial  hospital 
founded  in  his  honor  Lincoln's  body  la>  in  state 
here  in  1865. 

Indian  art  and  architecture  is  essentially  decorative 
and  rhythmic  and,  in  relation  to  religion,  often 
highly  symbolic.  Architecture  in  its  unknown  be- 
ginnings was  of  wood  construction.  The  historical 
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period  began  c.250  B  C  with  the  Buddhist  lats 
(stone  edict  pillars);  the  STUPA  (memorial  mound, 
also  called  tope)  and  relic  shrines  (or  dagobas,  sup- 
posedly the  origin  of  the  pagoda) ,  and  rock-hewn 
cave  viharas  (monasteries)  and  thaityas  (temples 
of  baeihcan  form)  Roofs  are  supported  by  col- 
umns with  bell-shaped  capitals  showing  Persian  in- 
fluence, while  other  details  indicate  Greek  deriva- 
tion Crude  figures  and  animal  sculptures  abound 
in  interior  decoration  The  Karh  temple  (100  B  C  ) 
has  an  elaborately  sculptured  facade,  a  vestibule, 
a  tunnel-vaulted  nave  with  aisles  formed  by  mas- 
sive columns  with  elephant  capitals,  and  an  apse 
with  a  shrine  for  Buddha  The  monasteries,  as  at 
Ajantd,  Bdgh,  and  Ellora,  have  square  or  oblong 
halls  surrounded  on  three  Bides  with  small  sleeping 
cells  for  the  monka  Symbolic  sculptures  form 
decorations  with  bold  effe<  t  Paintings  in  the 
monasteries  were  mainly  frescoes,  which  exerted  a 
considerable  influence  on  later  art  Figure  paint- 
ings as  well  as  landscapes  ui  the  typical  vertical- 
projection  style  with  their  feeling  for  delicacy  and 
detail  form  a  major  part  of  the  temple  and  mon- 
astery decorations  It  was  with  the  overlapping 
Jam  and  Hindu  styles  that  profuse,  all-over  banded 
ornamentation  became  the  most  marked  permanent 
charac  tenstic  of  Indian  ar<  hitecture  Jam  work 
(100  B  C '  AD  1300)  flourished  aa  Buddhism 
waned  (from  the  3d  c  ent ) ,  resulting  in  impressive 
structures  of  cathedral  dimensions  and  many 
pointed  domes,  corbeled  in  level  courses,  supported 
on  columns  with  ornate  brat  ket  capitals  and  struts 
Well-known  examples  are  the  temples  at  Sadree 
and  in  Raj pu tana  The  three  phases  of  the  Hindu 
style  (northern,  600  to  present,  central,  1000-1300, 
and  southern,  or  Dravidian,  1350-1760)  are  vary- 
ing local  expressions,  which  borrowed  much  from 
the  Jams  The  pyramidal  roof  and  excessive  rich- 
ness are  pronounced  features  The  gateways  (go- 
puras)  are  magnificent  in  conception  and  size,  and 
the  buildings  contain  choultries,  or  ceremonial 
halls,  of  a.  thousand  columns,  not  more  than  two 
alike,  all  highly  ornate  Here  the  temple  dancers 
perform  and  smg  The  temple  at  Tanjore  shows 
the  perfected  Hindu  development  The  spirelike 
Hindu  domes,  curved  on  straight-sided  cones,  are 
usually  terminated  with  a  delicate  fimal  The 
Indo-Moslem  style  in  brick  and  atone  greatly  sim- 
plified the  Hindu  type  of  architecture,  eliminating 
the  human  figure  in  conformance  with  Moslem 
ideals  In  addition  to  the  dome  this  style  displays 
the  characteristic  arch  and  minaret  which  lend 
sue  h  grac  e  and  beauty  to  the  TAJ  MAHAL  and  the 
Pearl  Mosque  of  Agra  and  to  other  notable  exam- 
ples at  Delhi  and  Lahore  The  ghats,  or  river  land- 
ings, are  among  modern  developments  in  N  India 
While  sculpture  was  throughout  more  important 
and  more  freemen  t  than  painting,  panel  pictures 
did  appear  Modern  painting  is  narrative  or  sym- 
bolic ,  always  significant  in  design,  and  pecubarly  a 
group  rather  than  an  individual  manifestation 
The  decorative  arts  have  been  carried  to  perfec- 
tion, the  custom  of  having  sons  practice  the  family 
craft  results  in  highly  skilled  artisans  in  jewelry, 
enamels,  pottery,  ironwork,  damascening,  casting 
metal  images,  and  arms  and  armor  Examples  of 
these  are  m  many  museums,  including  the  Victoria 
and  \lbert  Museum,  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  See  E  B  Havell,  Hand- 
book of  Indian  Art  (1920),  K  de  B  Codrmgton, 
Antirnt  India  from  Earliest  Times  to  the  Guptas 
(1920),  \  K  Coomeraswamy,  History  of  Indvm 
and  Indonesian  Art  (1927),  Percy  Brown,  Indian 
Architecture  (1943) ;  Sir  R.  O  Winstedt,  ed  ,  Indian 
Art  (1948) 

Indiana  University,  mainly  at  Bloommgton,  state 
supported,  coeducational  chartered  as  a  seminary 
1820,  opened  1824  It  became  a  college  in  1828 
and  a  university  in  1838  It  has  a  college  of  arts 
and  sciences  (with  journalism  and  an  institute  of 
criminal  law  and  cnmmologv) ,  schools  of  business, 
education,  law,  music,  and  health,  physical  educa- 
tion, and  recieation,  and,  at  Indianapolis,  schools 
of  dentistrv  and  medicine  (with  a  nursing  school) 
and  also  a  social-work  training  course  David  Starr 
JORDAN  was  a  noted  president  See  J  A  Wood- 
burn,  History  of  Indiana  University  (Vol.  I,  1940) 

Indian  bread   see  TUCKAHOE 

Indian  breadroot  see  BREADROOT 

Indian  corn   see  CORN 

Indian  Head,  town  (pop  1,354),  8  Sask  ,  E  of  Re- 
gma  In  a  wheat-growing  region,  it  has  flour  mills 
and  grain  elevators  A  dominion  experimental  and 
forestry  farm  is  here 

Indian  Head,  town  (pop  1,104),  SW  Md  ,  on  the 
Potomac  and  S  of  Washington,  D  C  ,  mo  1920  A 
naval  ordnance  proving  ground  (1892)  and  a  plant 
for  man  uf  act  in  ing  powder  are  here 

Indian  literature  Oral  literature  in  the  vernacular 
languages  of  India  is  of  great  antiquity,  but  it  was 
not  until  about  the  16th  cent  that  an  extensive 
written  literature  appeared  Chief  factors  in  this 
development  were  hostility  of  the  Moslem  con- 
querorb  of  much  of  India  to  Hindu  scholars  (who 
wrote  m  Sanskrit)  and  the  emergence  of  Hindu 
pietist  it  movements  which  sought  to  reach  the  peo- 
ple. Material  from  the  great  Sanskrit  classics— 
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notably  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Ramayonor— 
was  transformed  into  artless  versified  homilies 
Classical  Persian  poetry  was  the  fountamhead  of  a 
later  growth  in  the  Urdu  literature  produced  for 
the  Mogul  court,  and  elaborate  Urdu  verse  on  set 
themes  was  produced  m  abundance  In  the  early 
19th  cent.,  with  the  establishment  of  vernacular 
schools  and  the  importation  of  printing  presses,  a 
great  impetus  was  given  to  popular  prose,  with 
Bengali  writers  perhaps  taking  the  lead  Foreign, 
particularly  English,  literature  was  eagerly  studied 
and  to  some  extent  assimilated  to  classical  Indian 
modes  and  themes  Today  there  is  a  written  liter- 
ature m  all  the  important  languages  of  India  and 
Pakistan  as  well  <vs  a  large  literature  in  English  in- 
tended to  reach  all  the  umversitj  -edu<  ated  public 
regardless  of  native  language  Among  the  best- 
known  authors  of  the  late  19th  and  earlv  20th  cent 
are  Rabindranath  Tagore,  winner  of  the  1913 
Nobel  Prize  m  Literature,  and  the  poet  Iqbal,  who 
first  wrote  in  Urdu  and  later  m  Persian  Later 
writers  include  Mohandas  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  in  the  field  of  politics,  R  K  Naravan  and 
Sudhin  N  Ghose  m  the  novel,  and  Mine  Sarojmi 
Naidu  in  poetrv  See  SANSKRIT  LITERATURE,  PALI 

LITERATURE,  PRAKRIT  LITERATURE 

Indian  mallow  see  VELVETWEED. 
Indian  millet:  see  PEARL  MILLET 
Indian  music.  The  first  systematic  study  of  North 
American  Indian  music  was  made  by  Theodore 
Baker  in  1882  Alice  C  FLETCHER  was  one  of  the 
first  to  point  out  that  Indian  melodies  were  com- 
posed of  fixed  intervals  and  could  be  repeated 
exactly  Her  work  was  followed  by  tho  scientific 
research  of  J  W  FEWKKS,  and  his  recordings  of 
Indian  melodies  were  analyzed  by  B  I  Oilman  In 
1907  Frances  Densmore  began  systematic  study  of 
the  music  of  numerous  tribes  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  which  published  many  volumes 
of  her  studies  Others  of  importance  in  the  study  of 
Indian  music  are  Natalie  Curtis  BURLIN  and  Fred- 
erick Russell  BURTON  Indian  music  is  primarily  a 
vocal  art,  usually  choral,  although  some  tribes  favor 
solo  singing  Women  have  very  little  part  in  it 
Since  there  is  no  notation  and  no  theory,  the  re- 
quirements for  a  good  musician  are  a  y  oice  that  will 
carry,  facility  in  learning  songs,  and  the  ability  to 
retain  a  large  repertoire  Indian  music  is  entirely 
melodic,  there  is  no  harmony  and  no  polyphony, 
although  there  is  occasional  antiphonal  singing  be- 
tween soloist  and  chorus  Not  only  is  there  no 
conception  of  absolute  pitch,  but  intonation  is  un- 
certain This  uncertainty  is  the  result  of  the 
Indian's  peculiar  method  of  voice  production,  in- 
volving muscular  tension  in  the  vocal  apparatus 
and  making  possible  frequent  strong  accents  and 
ghssandos  While  there  is  little  purely  instrumental 
music,  singing  is  nearly  always  accompanied  at 
least  by  drums  Drums  and  rattles  are  the  eliief 
percussion  instruments  and  are  of  various  types 
Wind  instruments  are  mainly  flutes  and  whistles 
For  the  Indian,  song  is  the  chief  means  of  communi- 
cating with  tho  supernatural  powers,  and  music  is 
seldom  performed  for  its  own  sake,  definite  results, 
such  as  the  bringing  of  ruin,  success  in  battle,  or 
the  cunng  of  the  sick,  are  expected  from  music 
There  are  three  classes  of  bongs — traditional  songs 
which  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion ,  ceremonial  and  medicine  songs,  w  Inch  belonged 
to  men  now  dead  and  which  can  be  sung  only  by 
those  who  heard  the  owners  of  the  songs  sing  them , 
and  modern  songs,  which  show  the  influence  of 
European  musical  culture  Songs  of  the  second 
group  were  supposed  to  have  been  received  by  their 
owners  in  dreams  Certain  powers  were  ascribed  to 
these  dream  songs,  which  were  accompanied  by 
rituals  and  were  usually  associated  with  some  bird 
or  animal  supposed  to  have  been  the  giver  of  the 
song  No  one  but  the  owner  of  the  song  might  sing 
it  unless  he  should  sell  the  song,  in  which  case  he 
shared  its  power  Songs  sold  were  usually  medicine 
songs,  and  with  them  went  prescriptions  for  what- 
ever ills  were  involved  Another  type  of  song  owned 
by  an  individual  is  a  song  sung  in  honor  of  a  hero 
Songs  of  this  type  are  often  old  songs,  adapted  to 
the  occasion  with  the  insertion  of  the  new  hero's 
name  The  love  songs  often  associated  with  Indian 
music  belong  to  the  songs  showing  the  influence 
of  the  white  man  and  are  regarded  as  degenerate 
by  many  of  the  older  Indians  Indian  melody  is,  in 
general,  of  a  descending  nature  Frances  Densmore, 
in  analysing  over  800  songs,  found  that  67  percent 
began  with  a  descending  melodic  figure  and  that  m 
87  percent  the  last  tone  is  the  lowest  of  the  whole 
melody  In  many  there  is  a  feeling  of  key,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  the  Indian  can  sing  the  larger 
intervals  of  the  European  scale  accurately  The 
meter  of  Indian  music  is  irregular.  Bee  Frances 
Densmore,  The  American  Indians  and  Their  Mune 
(rev  ed  ,  1936) 

Indian  Mutiny:  see  SEPOY  REBELLION 

Indian  National  Congress,  political  organization  of 
India,  founded  m  1885  Its  original  members  were 
educated  men  who  wanted  to  make  India  a  British 
dominion  by  constitutional  means  A  faction,  dis- 
satisfied with  slow  progress,  vainly  urged  (1907) 
the  Congress  to  strive  m  all  ways  for  Swaraj  [com- 
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plete  independence].  A  split  resulted  which  was 
temporarily  healed  in  1916  when  the  Congress 
voted  to  support  Great  Britain  in  the  First  World 
War,  but  m  1917  the  militants,  led  by  GANDHI, 
forced  the  moderates  to  resign  The  militant  policy 
was  first  used  on  a  large  scale  m  the  Satyagraha 
[passive  resistance]  campaign  (1919)  against  legis- 
lation which  restricted  the  press  and  political  activ- 
ities On  this  and  later  occasions  the  Congress 
leaders  were  imprisoned  Claiming  to  represent  all 
Indians  and  not,  as  charged,  only  caste  Hindus,  the 
Congress  opposed  organizations  limited  to  one 
community  and  urged  unity  in  the  struggle  for 
Swaraj  and  against  untouchabihty  (see  CASTE)  On 
other  matters  the  Congress  itself  was  divided  into  a 
nght  wing,  which  favored  cautious  social  reforms, 
and  a  left  wing,  with  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  as  one  of 
the  leaders,  which  was  Socialist  or  Communist  in 
orientation  The  Congress's  dramatic,  though  in- 
effectual, declaration  of  Indian  independence  on 
Jan  26,  1930,  was  followed  by  a  vigorous  Satya- 
graha campaign  which  paralyzed  much  of  India 
The  great  strength  of  the  organization  was  also 
shown  by  victories  in  7  of  the  11  provincial  elec- 
tions of  1937  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World 
War,  it  protested  India',-*  being  declared  a  bellig- 
erent when  the  elected  governments  had  not  been 
consulted  and  instructed  its  ministries  to  resign 
Maintaining  its  intransigent  stand  even  when  India 
was  under  Japanese  attack,  the  Congress  threat- 
ened (1942)  refusal  of  cooperation  with  Great  Brit- 
am  unless  a  democratic  central  government  was 
established  immediately  The  British  responded 
by  outlawing  the  organization  and  arresting  its 
leaders  It  reorganized  in  1945  and  promptly  ex- 
pelled the  Communist  faction,  which  had  supported 
the  war  In  the  1946  elections  to  the  Indian  con- 
stituent assembly,  the  Congress  won  the  Hindu 
vote,  but  it  lost  the  Moslem  vote  and  reluctantly 
agreed  to  the  formation  of  Pakistan  After  the 
partition  of  the  Indian  subcontinent,  the  Congress, 
as  the  largest  party,  began  (1947)  to  govern  the 
Union  of  India  under  Nehru's  leadership  See 
Frederick  M  Do  Mello,  Indian  National  Congress 
(1934),  H  N  Das  Gupta,  Indian  National  Con- 
greta,  Vol  I  (1946) 
Indian  nut  see  PINE  NUT 

Indian  Ocean,  third  largest  OCEAN  of  the  world,  ex- 
tending from  India  to  Antarctica  and  from  E  Africa 
to  Tasmania  It  stretches  c  4,000  mi  along  the 
equator  and  c  6,000  from  north  to  south  The  great- 
est known  depth,  c  24,000  ft  ,  is  near  Java  The 
Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Arabian  Sea,  lying  E  and  W 
of  India  respectively,  are  the  largest  of  its  arms 
The  largest  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  Mada- 
gascar and  Ceylon  Groups  of  small  islands  include 
the  Seychelles,  the  Chagos,  and  the  Maldives  The 
monsoon,  the  great  seasonal  winds  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  bring  rain  to  SE  Asia  Only  the  northern 
part,  which  is  connected  with  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  through  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Suez  Canal,  ia 
important  for  shipping 

Indianola  (m'deuno'lu)  1  City  (pop  4,123),  co  seat 
(since  1849)  of  Warren  co  .  S  Iowa,  S  of  Des 
MoinoH.mc  1863  It  is  the  seat  of  Simpson  College 
(Methodist,  coeducational,  1860)  Near  by  is 
\hquabi  State  Park  *  City  (pop  3,004),  co  seat 
of  Sunflower  co  ,  W  Miss  ,  between  Greenville  and 
Greenwood  and  near  the  Sunflower  river,  in  a  cot- 
ton area,  settled  m  the  mid-19th  cent .  me  1886 
3  Vanished  town,  S  Texas,  on  Matagorda  Bay  and 
S  of  Port  Lavaca  Founded  in  1844,  it  wan  once  the 
most  bustling  port  in  Texas  but  was  destroyed  bv 
the  hurricanes  of  1875  and  1886 
Indian  paintbrush  or  painted  cup,  any  species  of  the 
genus  Coatilleja,  chiefly  American  herbs  with  roots 
that  are  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  other  plants  Tho 
true  flowers  are  inconspicuous  but  are  commonly 
enveloped  by  bright  red  bracts  that  are  often  flower- 
like  and  make  tho  plant  very  showy  The  common 
Indian  paintbrush  m  the  East  is  Castdlfja  coccinea 
The  plants  are  more  abundant  in  the  West,  Castitteja 
hnanaefolia  la  the  state  flower  of  Wyoming 
Indian  pipe,  low,  fungushke  flowering  plant  (Mono- 
tropa  uniflora)  native  to  dark  woods  of  Amei  ica  and 
Asia  The  whole  plant  is  waxy  white  (rarely  pink 
or  red),  but,  it  soon  turns  black  when  picked  Its 
appearance  has  given  rise  to  such  names  as  ghost 
flower  and  corpse  plant  Each  stem  has  scale  leaves 
and,  with  its  nodding  flower,  resembles  a  pipe  The 
plant  is  usually  considered  to  bo  saprophytic  (with 
mycorhizal  roots) 
Indian  rice'  see  WILD  RICE 

Indian  River,  lagoon,  c  100  mi  long,  E  Fla  ,  parallel 
to  the  east  coast,  beginning  N  of  Titusville  and 
extending  S  to  Stuart  A  number  of  resorts  are  on 
its  shores  Its  valley,  which  includes  Indian  River 
co  ,  is  fertile  and  productive,  noted  for  its  citrus 

Indians,  American,  peoples  who  occupied  North 
America,  Middle  America,  and  South  America  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  Europeans  They  are  so 
called  because  of  the  prevalent  belief  at  the  time  of 
Columbus  that  the  Americas  were  the  outer  reaches 
of  the  Indies  (i  e  ,  the  East  Indies).  Most  author- 
ities today  agree  that  the  Indians  came  into  the 
Western  Hemisphere  from  Asia  via  the  Bering 
Strait  in  a  series  of  migrations.  The  several  waves 


of  migration  are  said  to  account  for  the  many  na- 
tive linguistic  families  (see  LANGUAGE,  table), 
while  the  common  origin  is  taken  to  explain  the 
features  that  the  Indians  of  North  and  South 
America  have  m  common  (though  with  consider- 
able variation) — Mongoloid  features,  with  coarse, 
straight  black  hair,  dark  eyes,  sparse  body  hair, 
and  a  skin  color  ranging  from  yellow  brown  to  red- 
dish brown.  They  supposedly  brought  with  them 
their  Neolithic  culture,  and  most  Indians  made  fire 
with  a  drill,  had  domesticated  dogs,  made  baskets, 
and  used  stone  tools  In  Middle  America  and  South 
America  high  material  cultures  were  built  up,  and 
before  the  coming  of  the  white  man  there  flourished 
the  advanced  civilizations  of  the  MAYA,  the  TOL- 
TEC,  the  AZTEC,  the  INCA,  and  the  CHIBCHA  IN- 
DIANS The  development  of  powerful  city-states 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  Inea,  a  true  empire,  was  ac- 
companied by  rich  an  hitectural  development 
(though  without  the  arth),  elaborate  sculpture, 
hieroglyphic  writing  (in  the  case  of  the  Maya), 
complex  sot  ml  structure,  and  considerable  develop- 
ment of  rnetal  working,  particularly  in  gold  Not 
all  the  Indians  of  South  and  Central  America,  how- 
ever, achieved  a  high  cultural  status  The  warlike 
ARAUCANIAN  INDIANS  who  long  successfully  re- 
sisted the  Spanish,  had  a  much  lower  material  cul- 
ture than  the  Inca,  and  the  Fuegians  (see  TIKRRA 
DEL  FUBOO)  had  only  a  sparse  (ulture,  as  did  the 
Indians  of  the  Amazon  basin,  though  their  more 
southern  kinsmen  (see  GxiAHANf  INDIANS)  devel- 
oped a  stable  agricultural  civilization  The  CARIB 
INDIANS  of  N  South  America  extended  their  war 
conquest  to  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America. 
The  Canb  had  a  reputation  of  being  fierce  warriors, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  they  ate  their  war  cap- 
tives The  higher  material  culture  of  the  Aztec 
was  refle<  ted  in  the  present  United  States  m  the 
Southwest  There  a  seminomadic  people  called  tho 
BASKET  M  \KERH,  who  hunted  with  a  spear  thrower 
and  a  c  urved  wooden  rlub,  acquired  (c  1000  B  C  ) 
tho  art  of  cultivating  beans  and  squash,  probably 
from  their  southern  neighbors  They  also  learned 
to  make  un  fired  pottery  Thev  wove  baskets,  san- 
dals, and  bags  By  c  700  B  C  they  had  initiated 
intensive  agriculture,  made  true  pottery,  and 
hunted  with  bow  and  arrow  They  lived  in  pit, 
dwellings,  which  were  partly  underground  and 
were  lined  with  slabs  of  stone — the  so-called  slab 
houses  A  new  people  ( ame  into  the  area  some  two 
centuries  later,  these  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
PUEBIO  INDIANS  Thev  lived  m  large,  terraced 
community  houses  set  on  ledges  of  cliffs  or  canyons 
for  protet  tion  (see  CLIP*  owet  LERH)  They  devel- 
oped a  ceremonial  chamber  (the  KIVA)  out  of  the 
living  room  of  tho  "pif  dwellers  "  This  period  of 
development  ended  AD  t  1300  after  a  severe 
drought  (1275-99)  and  invasion  of  the  NAVAHO 
INDIA NH  and  Ap  \cHfc  INDIANS  from  the  north  Tho 
known  historic  Pueblo  cultures  of  such  sedentarv 
farming  peoples  as  the  HOPI  INIMANH  and  the  Zrw 
then  came  into  being  Thev  cultivated  corn,  beans, 
squash,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  killed  rabbits  with  a 
wooden  throwing  stick,  and  traded  cotton  textiles 
and  <  orn  for  buffalo  meat  from  nomadic  tribes 
The  men  wove  cotton  textiles  and  cultivated  tho 
fields  while  women  made  fine  polychrome  pottery 
The  mythology  and  religious  ceremonies  were  com- 
plex These  were  tho  Indians  who  were  visited 
(1540)  by  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado  in  searc  h 
of  the  fabulous  Seven  Cities  of  Cibolaand  QUIVIKA 
The  f  ulture  of  the  Indiana  in  the  Central  Valley  of 
California  and  on  the  California  <  oast  was  some- 
what lower  The  area  was  one  of  great  linguistic 
diversity  Generally  the  inhabitants  were  a  sed- 
entary people,  who  gathered  edible  plants,  roots, 
and  fruits  and  also  hunted  small  game  Their 
"acorn  bread,"  made  by  pounding  acorns  into 
meal,  then  leaching  it  with  hot  water,  was  distinc- 
tive They  cooked  in  baskets  filled  with  water  and 
heated  by  hot  stones  They  lived  in  brush  shelters 
or  more  substantial  lean-tos  and  had  partly  buried 
earth  lodges  for  ceremonies  and  ritual  sweat  baths 
Despite  their  generally  low  material  culture  the> 
had  highly  developed  basketry,  coiled  and  twined 
To  the  north  of  them  was  another  area  of  low  mate- 
rial culture,  the  Plateau  area  between  the  Cascade 
Range  and  the  Rockies  There  is  little  evidence  of 
ancient  human  habitation  The  dwellers  in  this 
area  underwent  (c  1730)  a  great  cultural  change 
when  they  obtained  from  the  Plains  Indians  the 
horse,  the  tepee,  a  modified  form  of  the  sun  dance, 
and  deerskin  c  lothes  They  continued,  however,  to 
fish  for  salmon  with  nets  and  spears  and  to  gather 
cainas  bulbs  They  hunted  small  game  and,  in 
later  times,  the  buffalo  Earlier  dwellings  common 
before  the  tepee  was  introduced  also  persisted  The 
permanent  winter  villages  on  the  waterways  had 
semisubterranean  lodges  with  conical  roofs,  a  few 
tribes  lived  in  bark-covered  long  houses  Before 
they  acquired  the  horse  they  used  dogs  for  trans- 
portation; on  water  they  used  dugouts  and  bark 
canoes,  like  most  of  the  tribes  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  continent.  Typical  tribes  were  the  Spelean 
and  the  Net  Perce.  the  richly  wooded  N  Pacific 
coast  from  B  Alaska  to  N  California,  with  a  tem- 
perate climate  and  heavy  rainfall,  supported  a 
large  Indian  population  and  had  apparently  sup- 
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ported  it  for  centuries  before  the  first  white  man 
arrived.  Salmon  was  the  staple  food,  supported 
by  sea  mammals  (seal  and  sea  lion)  and  land  ani- 
mals (deer,  elk,  and  bear)  as  well  as  berries  and 
wild  fruit  They  used  wood  for  building  their 
houses  and  had  cedar-planked  canoes  and  carved 
dugouts  (the  seagoing  craft  measuring  up  to  70  ft ) 
In  their  permanent  winter  villages  some  of  the 
tribes  had  the  noticeable,  grotesque  totem  poles 
(see  TOTEM)  They  had  a  highly  classified  society 
with  chiefs,  nobles,  commoners  and  slaves  Public 
display  and  disposal  of  wealth  was  a  basic  feature 
of  the  society  (see  POTLATCH)  They  had  woven 
robes,  furs,  and  basket  hats  as  well  as  wooden 
armor  and  helmets  for  battle  This  distim  tive  cul- 
ture was  not  greatly  afftx  ted  bv  Kuropean  influence 
until  after  the  great  days  of  white  trading  for  furs 
along  the  coast  in  the  late  18th  cent  The  Tlmgit, 
the  Haida,  and  the  Kwakiutl  nre  t>  pical  tribes  To 
the  east  of  the  Plateau  culture  area  was  that  of  the 
central  Canadian  area  in  the  belt  of  seimarctic  land 
from  the  Rockies  to  Hudson  Bay  Here  nomadic 
hunters  adjusted  their  lives  to  the  caribou,  moving 
with  the  season  from  forest  to  tundra,  killing  the 
caribou  in  semiannual  drives  Other  food  was  pro- 
vided by  small  game,  wild  berries,  and  edible  roots, 
but  the  chief  reliance  was  on  the  <  aribou  Not  only 
food  but  clothing  and  even  some  shelter  (caribou- 
skin  tents)  came  from  that  animal,  and  with  cari- 
bou leather  thongs  the  Indian  laced  his  snowshoes 
and  made  nets  and  bags  Typical  of  these  people 
were  the  Clupewyan  Indians  To  the  east  of  them 
was  the  Eastern  Woodlands  ( ulturo  area  which  was 
around  the  Great  Lakes  and  stretc  hed  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic,  from  Kcntut  kv  and 
Virginia  N  to  Hudson  Bay  The  many  Algonquian- 
Hpeakmg  people  wore  to  a  large  extent  deer  hunters, 
and  the  women  tended  small  plots  of  corn,  squash, 
and  beans  This  was  the  land  par  excellence  of  the 
bin  hbark  canoe  on  the  many  lakes  and  rivers  The 
<  ulture  of  these  Algonquian  tribes  and  their  Iro- 
quoian-speaking  neighbors  und  enemies  (who  had 
probably  invaded  from  the  South)  is  the  familiar 
Indian  life  pu  tured  most  often  in  American  liter- 
ature Other  game  (e  g  ,  bear) ,  fish  (f  aught  with 
hook,  spear,  and  net),  and  shellfish  were  added  to 
the  deer  for  subsistence,  and  cooking  was  done  in 
vessels  of  wood  and  bark  or  simple  blac  k  pottery 
The  dome-shaped  wigwam  and  the  "long  house"  of 
the  Iroquois  have  been  often  pictured  The  deer- 
skin clothing,  the  painting  of  face  and  (in  the  case 
of  the  men)  body,  and  the  sc  alp  loc  k  of  the  men 
(loft  when  hair  was  shaved  on  both  sides  of  the 
head),  all  are  stock  items  in  the  old  Indian  stories 
The  mvths  of  Mamtou  and  of  Mambozho  (or 
Manabauu),  the  hero  who  remade  the  world  from 
mud  after  a  deluge,  are  also  widely  known  In  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  present  United  States, 
with  its  forests  and  fertile  soil,  was  the  heart  of  the 
Southeastern  culture,  whit  h  stiotched  far  W  to  the 
Mississippi  and  covered  the  region  from  the  Ohio 
S  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Here  before  AD  c  500 
the  Indians  were  semmomads,  who  hunted,  fished, 
and  gathered  roots  and  seeds  Between  500  and 
900  they  had  adopted  agriculture,  tohacc  o  smoking, 
pottery  making  and  burial  mounds  (known  also 
outside  the  area,  see  MOUND  BUILDERS)  By  c  HOO 
the  agricultural  ec  onom>  was  well  established,  and 
artifacts  found  in  the  mounds  show  that  trade  was 
widespread  Long  before  the  white  man  came,  the 
peoples  of  the  Nat<  hez-Muskogeun  linguistic  fam- 
ily were  farmers  who  used  hoes  with  stone,  bone,  or 
shell  blades  They  hunted  with  lx>w  and  arrow  and 
blowgun,  they  caught  fish  bv  poisoning  streams, 
and  they  gathered  berries,  fruits,  and  shellfish 
They  had  excellent  pottery,  sometimes  with  mod- 
eled animal  or  human  figures  The  villages  were 
surrounded  by  wooden  palisades  reinforced  with 
earth  Some  of  the  large  villages,  uuualh  cere- 
monial <  enters,  dominated  surrounding  satellite 
villages  in  village  states  There  were  temples  for 
sun  worship,  rites  were  elaborate  and  featured  an 
altar  with  a  "perpetual"  fire,  extinguished  and  re- 
kindled each  year  in  a  "now  fire"  ceremony  The 
society  was  commonly  divided  into  c  lasses,  with  a 
chief  (the  Great  Sun),  IUH  children,  nobles,  and 
commoners  making  up  the  hierarchy  The  Natch- 
ez, the  Choctaw,  and  the  ( Veek  were  typic  al  in- 
habitants of  this  area  They  were  first  made 
widely  known  to  the  white  man  b\  survivors  of  De 
Soto's  expedition  The  grasslands  W  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  E  of  the  Rockies,  stretching  N  fiom 
Texas  to  Canada,  one  e  supported  vast  herds  of  buf- 
falo In  this  Plains  area  in  pre-Columbian  times 
there  were  two  distinct  types  of  economy,  seden- 
tary and  nomadic  The  sedentary  tribes,  who  had 
immigrated  from  neighboring  regions,  lived  in  per- 
manent villages  of  dome-shaped  earth  lodges  sur- 
rounded by  earthen  walls  They  raised  corn, 
squash,  and  beans  The  foot  nomads,  on  the  other 
hand,  moved  about  with  their  goods  on  dog-drawn 
travois  and  eked  out  a  precarious  existence  bv 
hunting  the  buffalo  (usually  by  driving  them  into 
enclosures  or  rounding  them  up  by  grass  fires) 
They  supplemented  their  diet  by  exchanging  meat 
and  hides  for  the  corn  of  the  "village  Indians 
The  horse,  first  introduced  by  the  Spanish  in  the 
Southwest,  appeared  on  the  plains  about  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  18th  cent  and  revolutionized  the 
life  of  the  Indians  there  Many  tribes  recently  set- 
tled in  villages  left  their  homes  and  joined  the  no- 
mads, who,  now  mounted  and  armed  with  bow  and 
arrow,  ranged  the  grasslands  hunting  the  buffalo 
The  older,  more  conservative  "village"  Indians  re- 
mained farmers  (e  g  ,  the  Ankara,  the  Hidatsa,  and 
the  Mandan)  while  the  mounted  hunters  grew  rich 
Indians  from  surrounding  areas  c  ame  into  the 
Plains  (e  g  ,  the  Cheyenne  and  the  Sioux  from  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  Comanche  and  the  Kiowa  from 
the  west  and  northwest,  arid  the  Navaho  and  the 
Apache  from  the  southwest)  A  universal  sign 
language  developed  among  the  perpetually  moving 
tribes,  who  lived  on  horseback  and  in  the  highly 
mobile  TEPEE  They  lived  mainly  from  the  buffalo, 
pounding  and  drying  lean  meat  for  food  out  of 
hunting  season  and  making  their  c  lothes  from  buf- 
falo hides  and  deerskins  The  system  of  the  c  oup 
and  almost  perpetual  warfare  marked  the  highly 
peripatetic  society  These  Plains  Indians  together 
with  some  of  the  natives  in  the  Southwest  were  the 
last  to  put  up  a  serious  and  bloody  struggle  with 
the  white  man  in  the  United  States  In  the  1890s 
the  long  struggle  between  white  and  Indian  that 
had  l>egun  soon  after  the  <  ommg  of  the  Spanish  ui 
the  16th  cent  and  the  British  and  the  French  in 
the  17th  was  brought  to  an  end  That  story  is  told 
in  the  articles  on  the  separate  tribes,  in  the  articles 
on  the  states,  and  in  separate  biographies  and  sub- 
ject articles  (eg,  PONTIAC  's  RHIKLLION  and 
DAWES  ACT)  Today  the  number  of  U  S  Indians 
is  increasing  rapidlv  as  they  live  on  some  200  res- 
ervations, eg  ,  the  9,000  Navaho  rounded  up  by 
Kit  CARSON  in  1863  had  increased  to  61,000  in 
1947  In  1492  Indians,  N  of  Mexico,  numbered 
some  900,000,  but  in  1870,  after  wars,  starvation, 
and  epidemics  of  smallpox,  measles,  and  cholera 
they  had  dwindled  to  300,000  In  1945  there  were 
400,000  Although  Indians  outnumber  the  Euro- 
peans in  most  Central  and  South  American  coun- 
tries, N  of  Mexico  thev  constitute  a  small  minority 
The  material  contributions  of  the  Indian  to  the 
European  include  potatoes,  corn,  beans,  tomatoes, 
pumpkins,  cotton,  rubber,  quinine,  coca  (a  deriva- 
tive of  whiuh  is  c  oc  ame) ,  and  tobac  co  The  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  the  Heve  Foundation  have 
published  many  useful  works  on  the  Indians  for 
some  general  works,  see  Clark  Wissler,  The  Amer- 
ican Indian  (3d  ed  .  1938) ,  A  L  Kroeber,  Cultural 
and  Natural  Areas  of  Vo/tir  North  America  (1939), 
P  S  Martin  and  others,  Indians  before  Columbu* 
(1947),  D'Arcv  McNukle,  They  Came  Here  First 
(1949) 

Indian  shot    see  CANNA 

Indian  Territory,  in  U  S  history  ,  a  name  generally 
applied  to  the  c  ountrv  set  a<wde  for  the  Indians  b\ 
the  Indian  Intercourse  Act  (1834)  and  more  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  territory  to  which  the  Jive 
Civilized  Tribes  (Cherokee,  Creek,  Semmole,  Choc- 
taw,  Chichasaw)  were  removed  by  treaties  between 
1820  and  1845  The  lands  belonging  to  the  Indians 
were  further  delimited  by  the  creation  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  territories  in  1854  and  by  <  ontmuous 
white  settlement  The  eastern  part  of  the  present 
Oklahoma,  N  of  the  Red  River,  although  never  a 
regularly  organized  territory  ,  became  known  as  In- 
dian Territory  as  the  Indians  were  gradually  forced 
into  settlement  there  Tribes  other  than  the  origi- 
nal five  also  moved  there,  but  each  tribe  mam- 
tamed  its  own  government  The  DAWES  ACT 
(1887)  and  the  DAWFS  COMMISSION,  created  (1893) 
under  the  a(  t,  marked  another  <  hange  in  Indian 
nohcv  With  the  Curtis  Ac  t  (1898)  and  subsequent 
legislation,  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  extinction 
of  the  Territory,  achieved  m  1907  with  the  en- 
trance of  Oklahoma  into  the  Union  See  OKI  \- 
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Indian  tobacco,  name  for  ae\eial  plants,  among  them 

LOBELIA 

Indian  turnip   see  j \CK-I\-THE-PH.  LPIT 

India-rubber  tree   see  RUBBER  PLANT 

indicative   see  MOOD 

Indie  languages,  group  of  the  Indo-Iranmn  subfam- 
ily of  Indo-Kuropean  languages  See  L\NQUACJB 
(table) 

mdictaon  (mdlk'shun),  a  period  of  15  vears  or  a  year 
in  such  a  period  The  10th  v  ear  of  an  mdu  tion,  for 
example,  is  called  also  "the  10th  mdiction  "  The 
indiction  was  probably  suggested  bv  an  Egyptian 
fiscal  period  (used  in  the  assessment  of  land  and  in 
balancing  accounts),  adopted  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire in  the  4th  cent  Dating  by  indictions  was 
practiced  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  and  throughout 
Western  Europe  and  is  still  in  occasional  use  in  the 
Roman  Church  as  a  supplementary  method  of 
identify  ing  dates  The  beginning  point  of  the  first 
15-vear  period  has  varied,  and  so  there  have  been 
various  systems  of  mdictions 

indictment  (Indlt'munt),  in  CRIMINAL  LAW,  formal 
written  charge  of  a  crime  made  by  the  public  prose- 
cutor before  a  grand  jury,  which,  m  turn,  offers  the 
charge  against  the  accused  Persons  suspected  of 
crime  may  be  rendered  liable  to  trial  bv  indict- 
ment, by  presentment,  or  by  information  A  pre- 
sentment is  an  accusation  issued  by  the  grand  JURY 
on  its  own  knowledge,  without  any  bill  of  mdict- 
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ment  having  been  previously  drawn  up  by  the 
prosecutor  An  information  is  an  accusation  pre- 
sented directly  by  the  prosecutor  without  consider- 
ation by  a  grand  jury  The  Fifth  Amendment  to 
the  U  S.  Constitution  safeguards  the  right  to  a 
preliminary  hearing  by  a  grand  jury  by  providing 
in  effect  that  no  person  outside  military  service 
mav  be  tried  in  a  Federal  court  for  a  capital  or 
otherwise  infamous  crime  except  on  indictment  or 
presentment  When  an  indictment  or  presentment 
is  approved,  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  marks 
it  'true  bill  "  Indictments,  presentments,  and  in- 
formations are  similar  to  the  plaintiff's  complaint 
in  a  civil  a<  tion  (see  PROCEDURE)  They  name  the 
supjxjsed  c  riminal  offense  and  allege  the  specific 
acts  with  which  the  accused  is  charged  At  the 
trial  the  evidence  presented  by  the  prosecution 
must  offer  some  support  of  every  material  allega- 
tion in  the  r  harge  if  the  case  is  not  to  be  dismissed 

Indies   see  EAST  INDIUM  and  WEST  INDIES 

indigestion  or  dyspepsia,  symptom  of  digestive  dis- 
turbance The  condition  may  be  caused  by  either 
excessive  or  diminished  secretion  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach  or  by  imper- 
fect digestive  function  in  the  intestinal  tract  which 
is  sometime^  a  result  of  glandular  imbalance  Psy- 
chogenic  factors  may  cause  digestive  disturbance 
BILIOUSNFSH  is  a  form  of  indigestion 

Indigirkft  (ni"dlger'ku,  Rus  endylger'ku) ,  river, 
1,120  mi  long,  NE  Yakut  ASSR,  Asiatic  RfeJSR, 
in  NE  Siberia  It  flows  N  into  the  Arctic  Ocean 
and  is  navigable  (June -Sept )  over  more  than  half 
its  course 

indigo  [Span  ,  fiom  Latin,  =Indmn),  the  most  im- 
portant blue  dyestuff  It  was  anciently  produced 
in  India  and  was  known  in  Egypt,  probably  o  1600 
B  C  ,  mummies  of  the  XVIII  dynasty  have  been 
discovered  wrapped  m  indigo-dyed  cloth  Its  intro- 
duction into  Europe  in  the  loth  cent  stirred  up 
considerable  opposition  among  those  concerned 
with  the  production  of  woad  (obtained  from  the 
woad  plant,  Isatis  tinctorta),  which  had  been  the 
chief  blue  dye  for  woolens  Indigo  almost  entirely 
superseded  woad  Indigo  is  obtained  from  legumi- 
nous plant  B  of  the  genus  Indigofera,  chiefly  from 
the  Asiatic  species,  Indigofera  tinctona,  but  also 
from  several  other  species  The  plants  contain  a 
colorless,  tolublo  glucoside  called  indican  When 
the  macerated  plants  are  allowed  to  ferment  in  v  ats 
of  water  the  colorless  form  of  indigo  is  liberated, 
stirring  of  the  liquid  causes  oxidation  of  the  color- 
less material  to  form  a  blue  sediment,  indigo  The 
natural  indigo  gives  a  strong  blue  color  of  great 
permanence  Use  of  the  natural  dye  was  much 
reduced  after  the  synthesis  of  indigo  was  accom- 
plished \dolf  von  Baeyer  was  the  first  to  syn- 
thesize it  but  others  developed  the  methods  used 
for  its  commercial  production  Indigo  is  known  as 
a  vat  dye  (see  DY*,) 

indigo  bunting  or  indigo  bird,  small  bird  of  the  FINCH 
family  In  summer  the  plumage  of  the  male  ap- 
pears m  the  proper  light  to  be  a  rich,  metallic  blue 
The  female  and  young  have  brown  sparrowhke 

Elumage  Even  on  hot  summer  days  the  indigo 
unting  sings  persistently  from  a  high  perch  its 
sweet  song,  a  series  of  spaced,  usually  paired,  notes 
It  eats  chiefly  insects  in  summer  and  weed  seeds  in 
winter  It  breeds  from  New  Brunswick  to  Georgia 
and  \V  to  North  Dakota  and  central  Texas  and 
winters  from  S  Mexico  and  Cuba  to  Panama 

Indio,  city  (1940  pop  2,296,  1949  special  census 
pop  5  384),  SE  Calif  ,  E8K  of  Los  Angeles,  m-an 
irrigated  date-growing  area  of  the  Coachella  Valley, 
founded  187H,  me  1930  Joshua  Tree  National 
Monument  (see  NATIONAL  PARKS  *ND  MONUMENTS, 
table)  is  near  by 

indium,  metallic  element  (symbol -In,  for  physical 
constants,  see  ELKM*  NT,  table)  resembling  aluminum 
and  gallium,  with  which  it  is  classed  in  the  periodic 
table  The  metal  is  relatively  soft,  malleable, 
ductile,  and  silver  white  Indium  was  discovered 
in  186i  by  Ferdinand  Reich  and  H  T  Richter  by 
means  of  the  spectroscope ,  its  spectrum  showed  two 
indigo  lines  It  is  found  in  zinc  ores,  of  which  there 
are  deposits  in  Arizona  Bearings  can  be  protected 
against  corrosive  acids  by  electroplating  with 
indium 

Indo-Aryan,  gioup  of  the  Indo-Iraman  subfamily  of 
Indo-European  languages  Broader  uses  on  a  racial 
basis  arc  now  obsolete  See  LANGUAGE  (table) 

Indo-China,  Fr  Indochinc,  federation  of  states 
(c  279.000  sq  mi  ,  pop  c  27,500,000),  SE  Asia  It 
is  the  easternmost  countrv  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
peninsula  (which  it  shares  with  Burma,  Siam,  and 
Malaya)  and  faces  E  on  the  South  China  Sea  Shut 
off  from  C  hma  bv  the  mountains  of  Yunnan  prov 
on  the  north,  it  is  m  general  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  upper  MEKONG  river  and  by  the  mountain 
chains  separating  Siam  from  the  lower  Mekong 
valley  The  cultures  of  Indo-China  were  formed 
by  streams  of  influence  coming  from  China  and 
India  The  centuries  before  European  intervention 
saw  the  growth  and  decline  of  the  KHMER  EMPIRE 
m  CAMBODIA,  the  rise  and  fall  of  CHAMPA,  and  the 
steady  expansion  of  ANNAM  European  penetra- 
tion began  m  the  16th  cent  ,  in  the  19th-century 
race  for  colonial  empire,  Indo-China  fell  to  France 
The  French  took  COCHIN  CHINA  as  a  colony  and 
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gained  protectorates  over  Cambodia,  Annam,  and 
TONKIN.  In  1887  they  formed  these  four  states 
into  a  union  of  Indo-Chlna,  with  a  governor  general 
at  its  head  The  addition  of  LAOS  to  the  union  in 
1803  rounded  out  French  control  of  ludo-China 
In  the  Second  World  War,  France  was  forced  to 
accept  (1940)  Japanese  intervention  in  Indo- 
China;  the  increase  of  Japanese  forces  there  be- 
came in  late  1941  a  major  issue  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  and  precipitated  the  diplomatic 
exchanges  cut  short  by  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  Japanese  control  was  tightened 
after  the  United  States  entered  the  war  In  March, 
1946,  the  Japanese  finally  ousted  all  French 
officials  Even  before  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
French  announced  plans  for  a  federation  of  Indo- 
China  within  the  French  Union,  with  greater  self- 
government  for  the  various  states  The  federation 
was  accepted  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  Annamese 
nationalists,  however,  demanded  (1945)  the  com- 
plete independence  of  Annam,  Tonkin,  and  Cochin 
China  as  VIET  NAM,  and  after  Dec  ,  1940,  these 
regions  were  plunged  into  bitter  fighting  between 
the  French  and  the  extreme  nationalists 
Indo-European,  family  of  languages  to  which  Eng- 
lish belongs  It  includes  more  speakers  than  any 
other  family  The  synonym  Indo-Germanic  is  ob- 
solete See  LANGUAGE  (table) 
Indo-Iranian,  subfamily  of  Indo-Eui  opean  lan- 
guages See  LANGUAGE  (table) 

Indonesia,  large  island  group  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, comprising  the  Sunda  Islands  (including 
J\VA  arid  SUMATRA),  the  Lesser  Sundas  (including 
BAM),  BORNEO,  the  CELEBES,  the  MOLUCCAS, 
TIMOR,  and  thousands  of  smaller  islands  The 
most  important,  in  terms  of  density  of  population 
and  cultural  development,  are  Java,  Bah,  and  Su- 
matra All  the  larger  islands  have  a  central  vol- 
canic mountainous  area  flanked  by  coasttvl  plains 
The  humid  tropical  climate  and  the  remarkably 
fertile  soil  make  Indonesia  a  rich  agricultural  area 
producing  a  variety  of  crops,  notablv  pepper, 
sugar  (cultivated  largely  on  Java),  tobacco,  coffee, 
and  tea  Rubber,  quinine,  kapok,  palm  oil,  and 
copra  are  major  forest  products,  and  on  the  larger 
islands  are  valuable  woods  such  as  sandal  wood, 
camphor,  teak,  and  ebony  The  animal  life  of  In- 
donesia roughly  forms  a  connecting  link  between 
the  fauna  of  Asia  and  the  fauna  of  Australia,  a 
great  variety  of  large  mammals  and  reptiles  in- 
habit the  interior  of  the  larger  islands,  and  richly 
colored  birds  are  everywhere  Enormously  rich  in 
mineral  resources,  Indonesia  is  a  major  producer 
of  Oil,  tin,  and  bauxite  and  has  rich  deposits  of 
manganese  ore,  copper,  gold,  silver,  tine,  lead, 
platinum,  and  diamonds  Primarily  a  supply  cen- 
ter of  raw  material,  Indonesia  has  had  little  indus- 
trial development  The  teeming  native  population 
roughly  falls  into  two  groups,  the  Mala  van  and  the 
Papuan,  with  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  central 
Indonesia  representing  a  transition  between  the 
two  types  Within  each  group  are  numerous  sub- 
divisions The  Malayans  show  varying  stages  of 
cultural  development,  ranging  from  the  more 
civilised  Javanese  and  Balmese  to  the  primitive, 
seminomadic  groups  such  as  the  Dyaks  of  the  in- 
tenor  of  Borneo  The  complex  ethnic  structure  is 
the  result  of  several  great  migrations  many  cen- 
turies ago  from  Asia  and  the  Pacific  The  great 
majority  of  the  population  is  Moslem,  with  ani- 
mists  constituting  the  next  largest  group,  Hindus 
and  Christians  form  a  relatively  small  group  The 
Chinese  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  nomndige- 
nous  population,  the  so-called  Coast  Malays  who 
inhabit  the  coastal  areas  of  the  major  islands  are  a 
people  of  mixed  stock,  Chinese,  Arab,  Indian,  and 
Malayan.  Early  in  the  Christian  era,  Indonesia 
came  under  the  influence  of  Indmn  civilization 
through  the  gradual  influx  of  Indian  traders  and 
Buddhist  and  Hindu  monks,  great  native  empires 
that  began  to  emerge  were  strongly  bound  up  with 
Hinduism  and  Buddhism  By  the  7th  cent ,  Su- 
matra had  become  the  first  important  political 
center  of  the  area,  it  was  succeeded  in  the  14th 
cent,  by  Java,  which  was  the  nucleus  for  two 
centuries  of  a  fabulous  empire  dominating  almost 
the  whole  of  Indonesia  (for  moic  of  the  history,  see 
articles  on  the  individual  islands)  Larly  in  the 
13th  cent.,  there  had  begun  a  gradual  infiltration 
of  Islam  with  the  arrival  of  Arab  traders,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  16th  cent  it  had  replaced  Buddhism 
and  Hinduism  as  the  dominant  religion  of  the  area 
Under  Islamic  control,  Indonesia  soon  degenerated 
into  many  small  and  weak  states  which  fell  easy 
prey  to  European  imperialism  Early  in  the  16th 
cent  the  Portuguese  began  establishing  trading 
posts  in  Indonesia,  after  taking  (151 1)  the  strategic 
commercial  center  of  Malacca  on  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula The  Dutch  followed  in  1506,  and  the  British 
in  1600  But  rivalry  did  not  become  intense  until 
the  early  17th  cent,  when  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  and  the  English  East  India  Company  ap- 
peared on  the  scene.  The  Dutch  soon  succeeded  m 
ousting  the  Portuguese,  who  were  allowed  to 
retain  only  the  eastern  part  of  Timor,  but  they 
found  English  competition  more  difficult  to  over- 
come, and  it  was  only  after  a  series  of  Anglo- 
Dutch  conflict*  (1610-23)  that  the  Dutch  tnum- 
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phantly  emerged  as  the  dominant  power  in  In- 
donesia Throughout  the  17th  and  the  18th  cent 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  steadily  expanded 
its  control  over  the  entire  area,  When  it  was 
liquidated  m  1798,  the  Dutch  government  took 
over  ita  holdings,  which  were  thereafter  known  in 
English  as  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  theNether- 
land  East  Indies,  Netherland  India,  or  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  Dutch  rule  was  briefly  broken  (1811- 
15)  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars  when  the  islands 
were  occupied  by  the  British  under  Sir  T  Stam- 
ford RAFFLES  The  Dutch  exploited  the  riches  of 
the  islands  and  built  up  the  colony  throughout  the 
19th  cent  The  Indonesian  movement  for  inde- 
pendence which  began  as  early  as  the  dawn  of  the 
20th  cent  remained  weak  and  ineffective  until  the 
early  1940s,  when  it  became  extremely  militant, 
particularly  in  Java  and  certain  parts  of  Sumatra. 
It  was  active  during  the  Second  World  War, 
throughout  the  long  occupation  (beginning  in  early 
1942)  of  the  aiea  by  the  Japanese  In  1945  the 
nationalist  group  proclaimed  the  republic  of  In- 
donesia, claiming  jurisdiction  over  Java,  Sumatra, 
and  Madura  and  establishing  the  capital  at  Jogja- 
karta The  first  president  of  the  new  republic 
was  Sukarno,  and  the  first  premier  was  Sutan 
Sjahnr  The  Dutch  bitterly  opposed  the  republic, 
but  finally  recognized  it  with  the  signing  (1947)  of 
the  Cheubon  Agreement  (or  Linggajati  Agree- 
ment) In  1946  at  a  conference  held  on  Ball,  the 
islands  E  of  Java  and  Borneo  (the  Celebes,  the 
Moluccas,  and  the  Lesser  Sundas)  were  united  to 
form  the  state  of  East  Indonesia,  with  the  capital 
at  Macassar  on  Celebes  Finally  m  Nov  ,  1949,  at 
the  Dutch-Indonesian  conference  at  The  Hague, 
agreement  was  leached  on  the  establishment  (by 
Dec  30,  1949)  of  the  independent  and  sovereign 
state  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  (c  620,000 
sq  mi  ,  1930  estimated  pop  60,200,000),  to  be 
comprised  of  the  republic  of  Indonesia  (including 
most  of  Sumatra  and  Java),  the  states  of  East 
Indonesia,  East  Sumatra,  South  Sumatra,  Riouw, 
Bangka.  Bilhton,  Bantam  (W  Java),  Pasundan 
(W  central  Java),  East  Java,  Madura,  and  the 
autonomous  areas  of  West  Borneo,  Great  Dayak 
(S  Borneo),  Banjar  (S  Borneo),  Southeast  Borneo, 
and  East  Borneo  It  was  agreed  that  Butavia,  the 
capital,  would  be  a  separate  district  The  new 
nation  remained  linked  to  the  Netherlands  only 
through  a  loose  Dutch-Indonesian  union  under  the 
Dutch  crown  The  conference  postponed  until 
1950  the  settlement  of  the  status  of  Netherlands 
New  Guinea,  which  the  Indonesians  wanted  to  in- 
clude in  the  federation 

Indore  (md6r'),  former  native  state  (9,934  sq.  ml  , 
pop  1,513,966),  W  central  India  It  contains  ex- 
tensive forests  and  much  building  stone  The  state 
was  established  c  1728  by  Mai  bar  Rao  Holkar,  a 
soldier  of  peasant  family  in  the  service  of  the 
Mahrattas  and  the  founder  of  the  ruling  dynasty. 
In  1948  Indore  was  merged  in  Madhya  Bharat 
Indore,  city  (pop  203,695),  capital  of  Madhya 
Bharat,  became  important  in  the  late  18th  cent 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  maharajas  of  Indore  and 
it  contains  their  imposing  palace.  The  city  has 
three  colleges  Cotton  cloth  is  manufactured 
Indra  (In'dru),  in  the  Vedic  religion  and  in  Hindu- 
ism, god  of  the  sky  and  storms  The  numerous 
hymns  to  Indra  in  the  Rio- Veda  (see  VEDA)  indi- 
cate that  he  was  one  of  the  chief  beneficent  deities 
of  the  early  Aryan  invaders  of  India,  He  was  be- 
lieved to  supply  ram  and  dnve  away  evil  spirits. 
With  the  rise  of  Brahmamsm  he  was  displaced  in 
importance  by  the  trinity  of  Brahma,  Vumnu,  and 
Siva  (see  HINDUISM). 

Indre  (S'diu),  department  (2,666  sq  mi  ,  pop 
262,076),  central  France,  in  BERRY,  traversed  by 
the  Indre  river,  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Loire 
Chateauroux  is  the  capital 

Indre-et-Loire  (Sdraiwar'),  department  (2,378  sq. 
mi  ,  pop  349,685),  N  central  France,  drained  by 
the  Indre  and  the  Loire  Occupying  most  of  Tou- 
RAINK,  it  has  Tours  as  its  capital 
induction  Electrostatic  induction  is  the  production 
of  an  electrical  charge  on  a  body  by  bringing  it  near 
a  charged  body  Electrodynamic  induction  is  the 
generation  of  an  electromotive  force  on  a  conductor 
by  the  effect  of  an  electric  current  flowing  in  an- 
other conductor  near  it  but  not  in  contact  or  con- 
nected with  it.  Electromagnetic  induction  is 
accomplished  by  the  movement  of  a  conductor 
across  the  field  of  a  magnet  or  the  movement  of  the 
magnetic  field  over  the  conductor  Self-induction 
(or  inductance)  is  the  setting  up  of  an  electromotive 
force  in  a  conductor  which  opposes  the  change  of  a 
current,  i.e.,  it  retards  both  an  increase  and  a  do- 
crease,  so  that  a  current  cannot  be  instantaneously 
started  or  stopped.  Self-induction  is  sometimes 
called  electromagnetic  inertia.  Electrostatic  induc- 
tion is  based  upon  the  fact  that  like  charges  of 
ELECTRICITY  repel  each  other  and  unlike  charges 
attract.  When,  therefore,  a  negatively  charged 
body  is  brought  near  an  uncharged  body,  negative 
charges  in  the  uncharged  body  are  repelled  to  apart 
of  the  uncharged  body  farthest  from  the  position 
of  the  charged  body.  If  a  means  of  escape  is  af- 
forded these  negative  charges  (e.g.,  through  a  con- 
ductor leading  into  the  ground),  some  will  leave 


the  uncharged  body  and  run  off  into  the  ground. 
If  the  ground  connection  is  removed  before  the 
charged  body  is  withdrawn,  these  negative  charges 
will  not  be  able  to  return  and  the  body  which  was 
uncharged  originally  will  be  positively  charged 
since  its  negative  charges  are  less  in  number  than 
its  positive  Such  a  procedure  is  called  "charging 
by  induction,"  and  the  principle  is  followed  in 
many  devices,  e.g ,  the  electroscope,  the  electroph- 
orus  and  other  electrostatic  machines,  and  the 
CONDENSER  (of  which  the  LBYDBN  JAR  is  a  simple 
type).  Electrodynamio  induction  is  observed  in 
the  apparatus  known  as  the  induction  coil  or  Ruhm- 
korff  coil,  which  consists  essentially  of  two  coils  and 
a  soft-iron  core.  One  coil,  the  primary  coil,  is  com- 
posed of  a  few  turns  of  heavy,  insulated  wire  wound 
around  the  core  of  soft  iron  and  connected  to  a 
source  of  direct-current  electricity.  The  other  coil, 
the  secondary  coil,  in  which  the  current  is  induced, 
consists  of  many  turns  of  fine  wire  wound  around, 
but  insulated  from,  the  primary  coil  and  connected 
to  a  spark  gap  Each  time  a  current  is  set  up  or 
shut  off  in  the  primary  coil,  an  electromotive  force 
is  induced  in  the  secondary  coil  for  an  instant  and 
a  spark  jumps  across  the  gap  connected  to  the 
secondary  coil  When  the  flow  of  current  in  the 
primary  coil  is  turned  on  and  off  at  very  short 
intervals,  a  rapid  succession  of  sparks  occurs  Var- 
ious applications  of  the  induction  coil  (see  IGNI- 
TION) are  in  common  use  Electromagnetic  induc- 
tion involves  the  generation  of  an  electromotive 
force  in  a  conductor,  as  in  a  coil  of  wire,  by  the 
movement  of  a  magnet  through  it  The  magnetic 
field  is  altered  by  the  action  of  the  magnet,  and 
this  alteration  results  in  the  production  of  the 
electromotive  force  in  the  coil  For  magnetic  in- 
duction, See  MAGNETISM 

induction,  in  LOGIC,  the  process  of  reasoning  from 
the  particular  to  the  general  It  is  the  complement 
of  deduction,  which  is  reasoning  from  the  general 
to  the  particular  The  first  systematic  elucidation 
of  the  deductive  process  is  ascribed  to  Anstotle; 
of  the  inductive  process,  to  Francis  Bacon  Both 
processes  are  applied  in  daily  living  generally  and 
in  research  constantly.  By  observation  of  partic- 
ular events  (induction)  and  from  already  known 
principles  (deduction),  hitherto  unknown  piinci- 
ples  are  set  up  as  hypotheses,  by  deduction,  the 
principles  are  tested  by  the  results  of  particular 
crucial  applications,  as  these  tests  satisfy  the  con- 
ditions of  the  hypotheses,  laws  are  arrived  at  by 
induction,  from  these  laws  further  results  may  be 
determined  by  deduction  The  process  of  deduc- 
tion is  sure  if  the  original  proposition  is  true  In- 
duction attains  at  most  onlv  a  high  degree  of  prob- 
ability, which  depends  ultimately  on  the  umf  01  imty 
of  the  subject  matter 

indulgence  (Indul'juns),  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  This  Church  teaches  that  the  penitent 
sinner,  having  been  forgiven  through  the  agency  of 
the  sacrament  of  PENANCE,  must  still  make  satis- 
faction for  his  sins  Theie  are  also  venial  sins  of 
which  the  confessional  takes  no  cognisance,  for 
which  the  sinner  must  be  punished  after  his  for- 
giveness, PURGATORY  is  the  spiritual  fire  m  which 
the  dead  repentant  sinner  is  punished  for  his  sins 
Now  Jesus  Christ  and  the  saints  have  by  their  good 
works  made  vicarious  satisfaction  to  God  for  the 
sins  of  others  The  amount  of  the  satisfaction  is 
called  doctnnally  the  infinite  Treasury  of  Merits 
The  Church  us  appointed  by  God  to  afford  re- 
pentant sinners  some  share  in  this  vicarious  satis- 
faction already  made — in  other  words,  to  remit  to 
them  punishment  they  would  have  to  undergo  in 
purgatory  had  not  Jesus  Christ  and  his  saints  made 
satisfaction  already  The  official  statement  of  this 
remission  is  an  indulgence,  it  is  conventional  to 
state  the  amount  of  an  indulgence  in  terms  of 
time,  m  days,  years,  and  quarantines,  but  these 
apportionments  of  time  are  purely  relative  Roman 
Catholics  who  have  had  their  sins  forgiven  may 
gam  indulgences  in  many  ways,  e  g  ,  by  saying 
certain  prayers,  and  by  visiting  certain  churches 
Until  the  Catholic  Reform  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
there  were  many  abuses  m  the  granting  of  indul- 
gences, especially  in  the  purchase  of  indulgences 
for  money  Perhaps  more  dangerous  was  the  pop- 
ular misunderstanding  that  indulgences  were  par- 
dons of  sins.  It  was  the  abuses  in  the  granting  and 
the  teaching  of  indulgences  which  Martin  LUTHBK 
first  denounced 

Indus  (In'dus),  river,  c.  1,800  mi.  long,  rising  in  the 
Himalayas  in  W  Tibet  at  an  altitude  of  e  17,000  ft 
It  follows  aprecipitous  course  W  through  Tibet 
and  then  N  W  through  Kashmir  In  W  Kashmir  it 
flows  through  a  defile  c.  13,000  ft.  deep.  The  river 
enters  West  Pakistan  and  proceeds  almost  due  3 
through  North-West  Frontier  Prov.  and  through 
West  Punjab  prov  ,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Panjnad,  the  united  stream  made  by  the  five  rivers 
of  Punjab.  Shifting  to  the  southwest,  the  Indus 
enters  Sind  prov  and  follows  a  twisting  path  to 
empty  into  the  Arabian  Sea  through  the  channels 
of  its  delta  (c  3,000  sq.  mi ) .  The  Indus  is  the  major 
river  of  West  Pakistan,  and  in  the  desert  regions 
through  which  it  now  flows  it  supported  a  great 
dvtiisatfoa  (see  MOHBNJO-DAHO).  Ita  turbulent 
course,  especially  in  the  north*  causes  devastating 
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shift*  in  the  channel  and  makes  the  river  generally 
unsuitable  for  navigation  The  chief  economic 
value  of  the  Indus  is  in  supplying  water  for  irriga- 
tion, the  Sukkur  barrage  (dam)  in  Sind  is  the  main 
irrigation  work.  The  Indus  delta  is  of  little  utility, 
for  unlike  the  deltas  of  many  other  rivers,  it  is 
composed  of  clay  and  is  infertile 
Indus  Civilization:  see  MOHBNJO-DARO 
industrial  diseases:  see  OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASES. 
industrial  management,  term  applied  to  highly  or- 
ganized modern  methods  of  parrying  on  industrial, 
especially  manufacturing,  operations  Before  the 
Industrial  Revolution  men  worked  with  hand  tools, 
manufacturing  articles  in  their  own  homes  or  ui 
small  shops  In  the  third  quarter  of  the  18th  cent 
steam  power  was  applied  to  machinery,  and  men 
and  machines  were  brought  together  under  one 
roof  in  factories,  where  the  manufacturing  process 
could  be  supervised  This  was  the  beginning  of 
shop  management  In  the  next  hundred  years  fac- 
tories grew  rapidly  in  size,  in  degree  of  mechaniza- 
tion, and  in  complexity  of  operation,  but  although 
there  was  a  steady  gam  both  from  the  u«e  of  im- 
proved machines  and  from  better  division  of  labor, 
the  growth  was  accompanied  by  much  waste  and 
ineflfif  lency  With  increasing  competition  after  the 
Civil  War,  American  engineers  began  to  seek  means 
of  improving  plant  emc  iency  The  first  sustained 
effort  in  this  direction  was  made  by  }>  W  Taylor, 
an  assistant  foreman  in  the  Midvale  Steel  Com- 
pany who  in  the  1880s  undertook  a  series  of  studies 
to  determine  whether  workers  used  unnecessary 
motions  and  hence  too  mu<  h  time  in  performing 
operations  at  a  ma<  hme  Kac  h  operation  required 
to  turn  out  an  article  or  part  was  analyzed  and 
studied  minutely,  and  superfluous  motions  were 
eliminated  Records  were  kept  of  the  performance 
of  workers  and  standards  adopted  for  eac  h  opera- 
tion Such  time  and  motion  studios,  unproved  by 
experience,  have  become  a  permanent  feature  of 
shop  management  The  early  studies  resulted  in  a 
speeding  up  which  required  the  introduction  of  rest 
periods  for  the  workers  It  has  been  found  that  a 
combination  of  the  best  movements  of  different 
workers  is  a  better  standard  than  the  shortest  and 
speediest  movements  of  the  most  proficient  work- 
ers The  performance  of  mat  nines  is  also  studied 
Specialists  are  employed  to  keep  machines  in  con- 
dition and  proper  working  parts  alwavs  ready 
Automatic  machines  are  frequently  checked  and 
adjusted  to  prevent  variation  in  the  quality  of  their 
output,  a  more  recent  practice  sometimes  referred 
to  as  quality  engineering  The  flow  of  materials 
through  the  plant  is  supervised  ao  that  men  or  ma- 
chines may  not  bo  idle/  Constant  inspection  is 
made  to  keep  output  up  to  standard  Charts  are 
used  for  recording  the  accomplishment  of  both  men 
and  machines  and  for  comparing  them  with  estab- 
lished standards  Careful  ac  counts  are  kept  of  the 
c  ost  of  each  operation  When  a  new  artu  le  is  to  be 
manufactured  it  is  given  a  design  that  will  make  it 
suitable  for  machine  produc  tion,  and  eac  h  step  m 
its  manufacture  is  planned  me  hiding  the  mac  hines 
and  materials  to  be  used  The  tendenc  \  is  to  train 
workers  on  the  job,  and  foremen  are  selected  and 
taught  how  to  give  this  training  and  how  to  assist 
workers  to  overcome  job  difficulties  Supervisors 
are  trained  in  new  tec  hniques  by  means  of  periodic 
conferences  with  experts  iThe  principles  of  scien- 
tific management  have  been  gradually  extended  to 
every  department  of  the  organization — office  work, 
financing,  marketing,  and  so  on  With  the  develop- 
ment of  industrial  psychology  industrial  manage- 
ment has  come  to  UK  hide  the  whole  field  of  indus- 
trial relations,  not  only  those  of  men  to  materials 
and  machines,  but  thow>  of  men  to  management 
Soon  after  1910,  Amenc  an  firms  established  the 
first  personnel  departments,  and  eventually  some 
of  the  larger  ones  took  the  lead  in  effoits  to  create 
in  the  plant  a  mental  en\ironment  conducive  to 
worker  efficiency  Time  and  motion  studies  had 
taught  management  to  take  account  of  the  limits 
of  human  physical  and  mental  c  apac  ity  and  of  the 
importance  of  a  good  physical  environment,  good 
lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  i  Safety  devices, 
better  sanitation,  plant  cafeterias,  and  facilities  for 
rest  and  recreation  have  been  provided,  thus  add- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  employees  and  enhancing 
morale  Much  of  this  has  been  an  adjustment  to  the 
demands  of  the  modern  worker  voiced  through  his 
union  or  otherwise  Most  important  of  all  has  been 
the  endeavor  to  meet  the  aspirations  of  the  work- 
er in  his  capacity  as  a  wage  earner  to  obtain  the 
means  of  a  good  life  during  his  working  years  and 
security  in  his  old  age — hence  various  provisions 
for  health  and  group  life  insurance  and  old-age 
pensions  i  Some  corporations  permit  him  to  buy 
stock,  others  admit  employees  to  representation  on 
the  board  of  directors  |A  more  important  form  of 
recognition  is  found  in  employee  representation  on 
some  body,  variously  called  shop  committee,  joint 
conference  committee,  works  council,  or  industrial 
council,  where  a  great  many  matters,  from  wages 
to  personal  grievances,  may  be  taken  up  directly 
with  management  and  equitably  disposed  of  I 
Many  corporations  provide  special  opportunities 
for  training  and  promotion  for  workers  who  desire 
advancement,  and  in  recent  years  some  have  made 
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efforts  to  solve  such  difficult  problems  as  job  secu- 
rity and  a  guaranteed  annual  wage  See  Stuart 
Chase,  Men  and  Machine*  (1929);  Elton  Mayo. 
The  Social  Problem  of  an  Industrial  Civilization 
(1945) 

Industrial  Revolution.  By  the  term  "Industrial 
Revolution"  is  usually  meant  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic changes  that  mark  the  transition  from  a 
stable  agricultural  and  commercial  society  to 
modern  industrialism  It  is  used  historically  to 
refer  primarily  to  the  period  m  English  history 
from  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent  to  the  middle  of 
the  19th  cent  ,  in  which  phenomenal  changes  in 
social  and  economic  structure  became  apparent 
with  the  multiplicity  of  new  processes  and  new 
conditions  produced  by  inventions  and  technolog- 
ical innovations  The  same  process  is  to  be  seen  at 
later  times  and  in  changed  tempo  in  the  othei 
countries  of  the  world  There  has  been,  and  is, 
much  objection  to  the  term,  particularly  l>ecause 
many  economists  feel  that  the  word  revolution 
suggests  sudden  and  violent  change,  whereas  the 
transformation  of  societv  was  actually  gradual 
Revolution  also  suggests  a  stable  society  before  the 
changes  and  a  resettlement  and  new  stable  society 
after  the  e\ent  Yet  the  term  seems  no  more* 
objectionable  than  the  conventional  labels  applied 
to  other  peiiods  and  processes  in  history,  such  as 
the  Renaissance,  ana  is  certainly  more  nearly 
accurate  and  just  than  many  of  them,  such  as  the 
Dark  Ages  The  ground  wa«  prepared  and  prelim- 
inary changes  in  social  and  economic  structure 
were  made  in  a  long  period,  beginning  at  least 
by  1600  The  voyages  of  the  great  era  of  discovery 
and  expansion  from  Westoin  Europe  in  the  16th 
and  16th  cent  had  opened  the  way  for  tremendous 
commeicial  development  Capitalism  appeared 
and  the  commercial  entrepreneur  in  the  17th  cent 
marshaled  his  sources  of  material  and  his  labor 
Many  machines  were  invented  and  there  were 
sizable  factories  using  them,  but  these  were  the 
exceptions  rather  than  the  rule  Wood  was  the 
material,  water  and  wind  the  power  of  these 
factories  In  the  18th  cent  this  was  changed  The 
sign  and  the  badge  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  is 
the  application  of  steam  to  power,  though  this  was 
accomplished  by  James  WATT,  building  upon  earlier 
work  by  P  renchmen  and  Englishmen,  only  in  1709, 
when  the  i  evolution  was  certainly  already  in  its 
penod  of  brisk  development  It  is  conventional 
in  histories  to  trace  the  revolution  by  noting  some 
of  the  inventions  in  what  was  the  key  industry  of 
the  early  revolution,  cotton  textiles  Among  these 
inventions  wore  James  Kay's  flying  shuttle  (.173.1), 
James  Hargreaves's  spinning  jenny  (patented 
1770),  Richard  Arkwnght's  water-power  spinning 
frame  (1769),  Samuel  Crompton's  mule  (1779),  and 
Edmund  Cartwright's  power  loom  (patented  1785) 
The  men  whose  names  were  attached  to  the  innova- 
tions were  not  always  the  inventors,  and  the 
development  of  many  new  methods  and  new 
machines  was  largely  anonymous  Two  other 
fields  of  industry  witnessed  changes  that  weie 
about  as  important  and  were  equally  symptomatic 
of  the  industi  lahaation  which  was  advancing  with 
government  and  private  aid  The  use  of  coke  in 
iron  production  had  far-reaching  effects  The  coal 
mines  now  became  paramount  m  importance,  and 
the  Black  Country  appealed  m  England  at  the 
same  time  that  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  were 
being  transfoimed  into  the  greatest  textile  centers 
of  the  world  Ceramics  also  saw  a  new  era  with 
rapidly  improving  methods  associated  to  a  large 
extent  with  the  name  of  Wodgwood  Factories 
sprang  up  everywhere  and  about  them  developed 
industrial  towns  Fortunes  wore  made  with  dixzy 
speed  English  industry  aided  British  commerce 
and  the  widening  market  aided  industry,  thus  in- 
dustrialism grew  by  what  it  fed  on  Canals  were 
dug  and  roadi  built  The  coming  of  the  railroad 
and  then  of  the  steamboat  wrought  new  changes, 
which  continued  The  Bessemer  process  made  a 
gigantic  contribution,  for  it  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  extension  of  the  use  of  steam  and  steel  that 
were  the  two  chief  features  of  i  ndustry  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  cent  Chemical  innovations  and, 
most  important  of  all  perhaps,  machines  for  making 
machines  played  an  important  part  in  the  vast 
changes  In  the  truer  sense,  the  revolution  did  not 
end  at  all  in  England  New  periods  came  m  with 
electricity  and  tho  gasoline  engine  However,  it 
mav  be  said  that  if  we  are  to  consider  the  revolution 
ended  when  industry  has  become  a  dominant  factor 
in  tho  nation's  life,  then  the  Industrial  Revolution 
may  be  considered  as  terminated  in  England  by 
1850  France  had  in  the  17th  and  18th  cent  kept 
pace  with  England  in  the  early  period  of  develop- 
ment but  later  lagged  in  industrial  development, 
and  the  British  victory  in  the  long-continued  com- 
mercial rivalry  took  markets  away  from  France 
The  revolution  did  not  make  the  ra 
that  it  did  m 
steadily  The 

tion  preceded  the  introduction  of  the  revolution 
into  Germany  which  is  conventionally  said  to  have 
accompanied  the  formation  of  the  ZOLLVBREIN,  in- 
dustrial Germany  was  created  after  1850  The 
United  States  made  some  contributions  to  the  early 


y  too  marets  away  rom  rance 
n  did  not  make  the  rapid  progress 
England  but  after  1830  developed 
railroad  and  improved  transporta- 
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revolution,  notably  Eli  Whitney's  cotton  gin.  But 
the  transformation  of  the  United  States  into  an  in- 
dustrial country  took  place  largely  after  the  Civil 
War  and  on  the  English  model  The  textile  mills 
of  New  England  had  long  been  in  existence,  of 
course,  but  the  boom  period  of  industrial  organisa- 
tion was  from  1860  to  1890  The  Industrial  Rev- 
olution was  introduced  by  Europeans  into  Asia,  and 
the  last  years  of  the  19th  and  the  early  years  of  the 
20th  cent  saw  the  development  of  industries  in 
India,  China,  and  Japan,  but  Japan  is  the  only 
country  of  the  Far  East  which  may  be  said  to  have 
had  a  real  Industrial  Revolution  The  Russian 
Revolution  had  as  a  basic  aim  the  introduction  of 
industrialism  Generally  speaking,  the  effect  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  was  tho  derangement  of 
society  of  the  country  in  which  it  occurred  Per- 
haps the  most  important — the  fundamental — re- 
sult was  the  regimentation  of  society  into  the  op- 
posing classes  of  capital  and  labor  The  doctrine  of 
laissez  fairo  was  essentially  a  part  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  Adam  Smith  was  as  much  a  figure  of 
it  as  James  Watt  himself  All  economic  thought 
since  the  18th  cent  has  dealt  with  an  attempt  to 
stabilize  and  to  interpret  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion Karl  Marx  and  Socialism,  the  Manchester 
school,  the  various  Utopian  schemes  have  all  at- 
tempted to  foresee  the  end  of  the  process  which  has 
brought  world  economic  interdependence,  urbani- 
zation with  the  evil  of  the  slums,  the  exploitation 
of  peoples  of  lower  material  culture,  an  uneasy 
economic  process  fluctuating  between  boom  and 
depression,  the  world-wide  raising  of  levels  of 
material  goods  (the  "standard  of  living"),  and  all 
of  the  other  vast  economic  problems  of  our  day 
See  C  D  Wright,  The  Industrial  Evolution  of  the 
United  Stake  (1895) ,  Arnold  Toynbee,  Lecture*  on 
the  Industrial  Revolution  (1908),  J  L  Hammond 
and  Barbara  Hammond,  The  Rise  of  Modern  In- 
dustry (3d  ed  ,  1927) ,  Eileen  Power,  The  Industrial 
Revolution,  1750-1850  (1927),  Paul  Mantoux.  The 
Industrial  Revolution  in  the  18th  Century  (tr  by 
Marjory  Vernon,  1928),  A  P  Usher,  History  of 
Mechanical  Invention*  (1929),  Witt  Bowden,  The 
Industrial  History  of  thv  Untied  States  (1930) 

industrial  union,  one  composed  of  all  the  workers  in 
a  given  industry,  regardless  of  skill,  craft,  or  occu- 
pation The  industrial  union  played  until  1935  a 
subordinate  role  in  American  labor  Until  tho 
1870s  all  unions  in  the  United  States  had  been 
trade  unions,  organized  on  a  craft  basis,  a  modified 
form  of  industrial  union  appeared  then  with  the 
Knights  of  Labor  After  the  downfall  of  that  labor 
body  in  1890,  some  15  years  elapsed  before  a  new 
organization  cutting  across  c  raft  lines  made  itself 
felt  in  labor  affairs  This  was  the  INDUSTRIAL 
\\  oHKtRS  OP  THK  Wouu),  whose  pohc  y  it  was  to 
accept  everyone,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  re- 
gardless of  race,  sex,  or  c  reed  The  split  between 
the  Americ  an  1  ederation  of  Labor  and  the  Cox- 
OKK»H  o»  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS,  m  1935,  re- 
sulted in  a  33  peic  ent  increase  ui  the  number  of 
industrial  unions  Throe  kinds  of  industrial  unions 
are  recognized  those  consisting  of  all  employees 
working  on  the  same  c  ommodity  (o  g  ,  brewery  and 
electrical  workers),  those  usmg  the  same  tools  m 
working  on  different  materials  (e  g  ,  textile  and 
aluminum  workers) ,  and  all  employ  OOH  of  a  given 
factory  regardless  of  how  many  industries  are  rep- 
resented there  (e  g  ,  steelworkers,  rubber  workers, 
and  glassworkers)  The  industrial  union  is  c  ailed  a 
vertical  union,  since  workers  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  skills  arc  members,  as  opposed  to  tho 
horizontal  or  craft  union  Sec  J  E.  Johnsen, 
comp  ,  Industrial  versus  Craft  Unionism  (1937). 

Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  (I  W.W  ),  revolu- 
tionary industrial  union  organized  m  Chicago  in 
1905  by  delegates  from  43  labor  organizations 
Its  leaders  were  Eugene  V  Debs,  William  D 
Hay  wood,  Daniel  De  Leon,  William  E  Traut- 
manu,  and  Vincent  St  John  Members  were 
called,  among  other  nicknames,  tho  Wobbhes  The 
aim  of  the  I  W  W  was  to  unite  m  one  body  all 
skilled  and  unskilled  workers  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  capitalism  and  rebuilding  society  on 
a  socialistic  basis  Its  methods  were  DIRECT  AC- 
TION, propaganda,  the  boycott,  and  the  strike,  it 
was  opposed  to  sabotage,  to  arbitration  or  collec- 
tive bargaining,  and  to  political  affiliation  and 
intervention  The  organization  spread  to  Canada 
and  Australia  and  m  a  very  ^ruall  way  to  Europe, 
but  its  main  activities  were  confined  to  the  United 
States,  wbeie  it  was  especially  strong  in  tho  lumber 
camps  of  the  Northwest  among  dock  workers  in 
port  cities,  in  wheat  fields  in  the  central  states, 
and  in  textile  and  mining  areas  The  stand  against 
political  action  led  to  controversy  among  the  mem- 
bers, with  De  Leon  emphasizing  the  Marxist  point 
of  view  as  aga.in.st  those  opposing  political  action 
Do  Leon  and  las,  followers  were  expelled  in  1908 
and  set  up  an  independent  organization,  which, 
never  veiy  strong,  was  dissolved  in  1925.  In  1924 
a  split  between  the  Westerners  and  the  Easterners 
over  the  question  of  centralization  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  Easterners,  with  the  Westerners 
setting  up  a  new  organization  with  headquarters  in 
Oregon,  based  on  tho  so-called  Emergency  Pro- 
gram, or  a  loose  federation  of  highly  autonomous 
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locals  Of  the  150  strikes  conducted  by  the 
J  W  W  ,  the  chief  ones  occurred  at  Qoldfield,  Nev 
(miners.  1906-7),  at  Lawrence,  Mass  (textile 
workers,  1912) ,  at  Paterson,  N  J  (silk  workers, 
1913);  in  the  Mesabi  range,  Minn  (iron  miners, 
1916),  in  the  lumber  camps  of  the  Northwest 
(1917),  in  Seattle  (general  strike,  1910),  and  in 
Colorado  (miners,  1927-28)  At  the  time  of  the 
First  World  War  the  I  W  W  was  antimilitaristic, 
its  members  were  accused  of  draft  evasion,  of 
fomenting  German-Paul  strikes,  thereby  crippling 
essential  war  industries,  of  sabotage,  and  of 
criminal  syndicalism  Many  of  its  leaders  and 
members  were  thrown  into  jail,  and  bo  this  loss 
was  added  the  large  number  who  joined  the 
Communist  party  after  1917  A  further  cause  of 
decline  was  the  fact  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
membership  was  made  up  of  migratory  and  casual 
labor,  difficult  to  form  into  a  cohesive  organization 
From  a  probable  strength  of  100,000  m  1912,  the 
membership  fell  to  probably  less  than  10,000  in 
1930  The  contributions  of  the  I  W  W  to  the 
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administer  at  the  proper  tune  the  injections  for 
establishing  immunity  to  diphtheria,  smallpox,  and 
certain  other  diseases.  A  regular  daily  routine  for 
the  care  and  feeding  of  a  baby  should  be  main- 


ness  However,  the  mode  of  compensation  may  be 
directed  toward  socially  or  individually  valuable 
ends,  as  in  the  case  of  Demosthenes,  who,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  compensated  for  a  speech  defect 


tained,  but  a  completely  rigid  and  inflexible  ached-     by  becoming  a  great  orator 

ule  which  does  not  allow  for  adaptation  to  the  in-   infinitive:  see  MOOD. 

dividual  baby  is  harmful    The  rate  of  development   infinity,  111  mathematics,  roughly  a  quantity  larger 

.__._r__..i_i._  ...  H--.L ,.-..__. 1       than  any  number,  it  is  indicated  by  the  symbol  oo 

More  precise!* ,  it  is  defined  by  the  following  state- 
ment If  an  unending  sequence  of  values  has  the 
property  that  for  all  large  numbers  mentioned  it  is 
possible  to  find  a  place  in  the  sequence  such  that 
all  values  beyond  this  place  are  larger  than  the 
given  large  number,  the  sequence  is  said  to  become 
infinite  or  to  approach  infinity  For  example,  this 
is  true  of  the  sequence  of  natural  numbers  1,2,3. 
for  no  matter  how  large  a  number  is  mentioned  it 
is  alwa>  8  possible  to  ( ount  bej  ond  it  to  larger  num- 
bers In  geometry  infinity  means  a  position  (point 
or  line  or  plane)  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the 


varies  considerably  so  that  generalizations  are  al- 
ways subject  to  exception  At  birth  a  full-term 
baby  usually  weighs  from  about  6J^  to  7H  Ib  , 
during  tho  first  few  days  some  weight  is  lost,  but  it 
is  normally  regained  by  the  end  of  the  second  week 
During  the  first  y  ear  there  is  a  gam  of  about  5  to 
8  oz  a  week ,  by  the  age  of  from  5  to  6  months  the 
weight  has  doubled,  and  by  the  age  of  one  year  it 
has  approximately  trebled  The  average  length  of 
the  child  at  birth  is  about  20  or  21  in  ,  usually  it 
increases  about  5  in  in  the  first  6  months  and  a 
total  of  about  8  in  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  At 

birth  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  not  entirely  united       „.  „„„  „.  ,. .  

The  sutures  between  the  bones  close  up  m  the  first      portion  of  spac  e  considered,  as  in  the  statement, 

few  weeks,  but  two  fontanelles  (i  ailed  '  soft  spots  ')      "Parallel  lines  meet  at  infinity  " 

remain  lonjcor,  the  smaller  one  at  tho  back  of  the    inflammation,  local  reaction  of  the  body  to  imtation 


of  the  part  affected  and  the  passage  of  plasma  arid 
white  blood  coipuscles,  especially  the  polymor- 
phonuclear  leucocytes,  into  the  tissues  Clinically 
it  is  characterised  by  redness,  smelling,  heat,  and 
pain  It  is  effective  in  combating  injury  and  is 
followed  by  lepair  of  tissue  Certain  types  of 
inflammation  result  in  PUS  formation,  as  in  an 

The  best  food  for  the  newborn    inflation  and  deflation     In  economics,  inflation  is 


skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  in  its  at  least  temporary  head  closes  at  about  six  weeks  and  the  larger  one  which  may  be  caused  by  pathogenic  microorgan- 
orgamzation  of  migrant  and  Negro  workers,  in  toward  tho  front  of  the  head  usually  closes  by  the  i8mSt  by  physical  and  chemical  agents,  and  by 
iproved  working  conditions  and  shorter  hours,  age  of  about  one  year,  although  there  is  much  trauma  It  consists  of  the  widening  of  blood  vessel/ 
•'  '  .  «  variation  The  time  of  appearance  of  the  teeth  -  ••  ~  . 

also  varies  greatly    the  two  lower  central  incisors 

often  appear  between  the  ages  of  5  and  8  months, 

the  four  upper  me  isors  between  8  and  10  months, 

the  two  lower  lateral  incisors  between  10  and  11 

months,  the  four  antenor  molars  between  12  and 

15  months,  tho  four  <  unities  between  18  and  20 

months,  and  the  four  posterior  molars  between  2 

and  2^  years     The  best  food  for  the  newborn 

infant  is  human  milk,  and  if  a  substitute  is  to  bo 

used  the  formula  should  be  determined  by  the  doc- 
tor Milk  provides  for  the  young  infant  the  essen- 
tial nutrients  with  the  exception  of  vitamins  C  and 

D,  which  are  added  to  the  diet  m  the  form  and  at 

the  tune  recommended  by  the  doctor     After  the 

first  few  months  phy  sicians  usually  recommend  the 

gradual  addition  to  the  diet  of  c  ertam  cereal  foods 

and  specially  prepared  strained  foods  (vegetables, 

fruits,  and  meats)     Until  about  b  months  of  age 

infants  sleep  approximately   18  hr    (from  12  to  13 

hr   at  night  with  two  long  naps) ,  after  the  first  6 

months  the  afternoon  nap  is  shorter,  and  after  the 

first  \  ear  usually  only  one  nap  is  needed    The  daily 


, 

especially  in  the  lumber  camps,  and  in  its  influence 
on  the  structure  of  later  unions    See  P  F  Bnssen- 
den,  The  I  W  W    a  Study  of  American  Syndicalism 
(1920),  J    8    Gambs,  The  Decline  of  the  I  W  W 
(1932),   Ralph   Chaplin,    Wobbly     the  Rough  and 
Tumble  Story  of  an  American  Radical  (1948) 
Indy,  Vincent  d'  (vesa'  d<W),  1851-1931.  French 
composer    He  was  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  president  of  the  Societ6  nationaJo 
de  Musique     In  1894  Charles  Hordes,  Guilmant, 
and  D'Indy  founded  the  Sohola  Cantorum,  Pans, 
of  which  D  Indy  was  composition  teacher  and,  from 
1911  until  his  death,  sole  director    His  methods  of 
teaching  are  largely  embodied  m  Court  de  composi- 
tion muncale  (3  vols  ,  1897-1933),  of  which  he  is 
joint  author     He  also  wrote  biographies  of  Bee- 
thoven (1906)  and  Franck  (191 1)    His  compositions 
include  a  dramatic  legend,  Lf  Chant  de  la  cloche 
(1885),  two  music  dramas,  Symphony  on  a  French 
Mountain  Air  for  piano  and  orchestra  (1886) ,  sym- 
phonic  variations,   Istar    (1897) ,   songs,    chaml>er 
music,  piano  works,  and  three  symphonies 
Ine  (I'nu),  king  of  Wessex  (688-726')     During  his 
reign  and  with  his  help  the  Church  gained  unity 
by    incorporating    the    several     Wessex    monas- 
teries and  missions  into  a  single  pattern     His  code 
of  laws  issued  m  694  set  down  rules  for  his  agrarian 
communities  and  stressed  his  purpose  of  furthering 
Christianity     He  exacted  treasure  from  Kent  and 
extended  his  sway  over  Sussex  and  Surrey-  and 
probably  over  Devon     He  abdicated  and  went  to 
Rome  to  die,  as  had  his  predecessor,  Csed walla 
inertia  (Inur'shu),  in  physics,  the  resistance  of  a  body 
at  rest  to  being  set  in  motion  and  that  of  a  body  in 
motion  to  being  accelerated,  retarded,  or  changed 
in  direction  of  motion     It  is  a  property  common 
to  all  matter     To  overcome  this  inertia  some  ex- 
ternal force  must  be  applied,  this  fact  was  expressed 
by  Newton  in  his  first  law  of  MOTION,  commonly 
known  in  consequence  as  the  law  of  inertia     The 
mass  of  a  body  is  measured  by  its  inertia    Electro- 
magnetic inertia  is  shown  in  the  lapse  of  time  be- 
tween the  moment  when  a  source  of  electnc  current 
is  introduced  into  an  electric  circuit  and  the  mo- 
ment when  the  flow  of  current  is  at  the  maximum 
and  between  the  moment  when  the  source  of  cur- 
rent is  cut  out  of  the  circuit  and  the  moment  when 
the  current  ceases  to  flow 
inevitable  accident   see  ACT  or  GOD 
Inez  de  Castro*  see  CASTRO,  INBS  DE 
infallibility  (InfaTuU'lut?),  in  Christian  thought,  in- 
ability of  the  Church  to  err  as  a  teaching  authority 
It  has  been  believed  since  the  earbest  times  to  be 
guaranteed  in  Mat  28  20,  John  14  17    The  analo- 
gous attribute  of  the  Bible  is  usually  called  iner- 
rancy   Protestants  widely  reject  infallibility  of  the 
Church     There  is  disagreement  as  to  what  organ 
of  the  Church  can  speak  infallibly  m  its  name,  i  e  , 
is  protected  by  God  from  teaching  error     The 
" "         "  meal  councils  are 


warm  bath,  the  sterilization  of  feeding  equipment, 
and  the  special  laundering  of  the  <  lothes  and  blan- 
kets are  essential  to  the  health  of  the  baby  The 
time  at  which  a  bab>  talks  and  walks  varies  with 
tho  individual  In  addition  to  tho  proper  physical 
care  and  feeding  of  the  infant,  it  is  re<  ognizea  that 
affection  and  a  feeling  of  security  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  healthy  mental  development  of  the 
infant  From  its  earliest  days  an  infant  reveals 
both  physical  and  emotional  disturbances  if  it  is 
not  given  a  normal  amount  of  love  and  attention 
Serious  ps>  <  hologic  al  disturbances  often  are  mani- 
fested in  older  <  hildren  deprived  in  infancy  of  af- 
fectionate care,  even  though  thev  have  had  ade- 
quate food  and  an  otherwise  suitable  environment 
See  G  D  Scott,  Heredity,  Food,  and  Environment 
in  the  Nutrition  of  Infants  and  Children  (1942),  L 


sometimes  defined  as  the  increase  of  the  circulatin 
currency  beyond  the  needs  of  trade,  and  deflation 
as  the  opposite  tendency  Each  process  involves, 
respectively,  a  fall  or  rise  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  and  a  corresponding  rise  or  fall  of  prices 
Some  economists  make  price  changes  themselves 
the  only  valid  criteria  of  inflation  or  deflation  In- 
flation may  be  due  to  a  large  influx  of  bullion,  such 
as  took  place  in  Europe  after  the  discovery  of 
America  and  at  tho  end  of  tho  19th  cent  when  new 
supplies  of  gold  were  found  and  exploited  in  South 
Africa,  but  wars  are  the  most  common  cause  of  in- 
flation in  modern  times  aa  government  borrowing, 
the  issuance  of  paper  money,  and  a  diminished  sup- 
ply of  consumer  goods  increase  demand  and  pi  ices 
Inflation  stimulates  business  and  wages  alho  n->e, 
but  since  they  fail  to  match  the  increase  m  pi  iocs, 
real  wages  diminish  Stockholders  make  gams — 
often  illusory — from  increased  business  profits,  but 
bondholders  lose  because  their  fixed  percentage  has 
Jess  buying  power  Deflation,  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  downward  movement  of  tho  business  cycle, 
lowers  prices  and  increases  unemployment  through 
tho  depression  of  business  Deflation  never  mate  lies 
inflation  in  extent,  governments  prefer  to  devaluate 
or  arbitrarily  cheapen  the  inetul  value  of  the 
currency  rather  than  resort  to  deflationary  meas- 
ures which  mvrolve  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money  and 
of  debts  See  Irving  Fisher  and  H  W  Fisher, 
Inflation.'  (1933),  E  T  H  Kjellstrom  and  others, 
Price  Control  the  War  against  Inflation  (1942) 


E  Holt,  The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children  (revised    inflection,  in  grammar     In  most  languages  wore! 


byL  K  Holt,  Jr,  1943),  M  A  Kibble.  The  Rights 
of  Infants  (1943) ,  A  L  Gesell,  How  a  Baby  Grows 
a  Story  in  Pictures  (1945),  Angelo  Patn,  How  to 
Help  your  Child  Grow  Up  (1948),  R  M  Smith, 
The  Baku's  First  Two  Years  (rev  ed  ,  1948) ,  F  W 
Clements,  Infant  Nutritton  (1949) 
infanticide  (Infan'tusld)  [from  Latin, -child  mur- 
der) It  is  believed  that  infanticide  is  most  <  oiainon 
among  those  primitive  peoples  whose  food  supply 
is  often  inadequate  In  c  ertam  primitive  societies, 
besides,  children  who  are  deformed  or  are  believed 
tainted  by  evil  magic  (e  g  ,  twins)  may  l>e  slain  on 
birth  In  most  of  the  Greek  city-states  and  in 
Rome  an  infant's  father  determined  whether  he 
should  live  In  a  few  city  -states  the  decision  was 
made  by  the  mother,  and  in  Sparta  it  was  made  by 
a  public  official  An  allusion  to  the  custom  in  some 
ancient  societies  of  sacrificing  children  may  be 
present  in  the  biblical  account  of  Abraham's  near- 
sacrifice  of  his  son  Isaac  Gen  22  Christianity  ,  like 
Islam  and  Judaism,  utterly  c  ondemns  infatitu  ide 
as  murder,  and  m  all  modern  countries  the  a(  t  is  a 
crime  In  most  countries  it  is  also  a  crime  to 
destroy  a  fetus  by  abortion  or  other  means  when 
there  is  no  medical  necessity 


Orthodox  hold  that  the  ecumem 
infallible  Roman  Catholics  agree  but  do  not 
accept  concihar  acts  unratified  by  the  pope,  be- 
cause he  is  the  successor  of  Peter  in  the  Roman  see 
and  is  therefore  protected  from  error  when  he 
speaks  ex  cathedra  on  matters  of  faith  or  morals 
(his  statements  not  fulfilling  these  conditions  are 

not  infallible)      This  dogma,   enounced   by  the   infantile  paralysis   see  POLIOMYELITIS 
VATICAN  COUNCIL  (1870),  created  much  stir,  es-    infantile  sexuality:  see  PSYCHOANALYSIS 
pea  ally  outside  the  Church  infantry,  see  AKMY 

infant,  human  baby  from  birth  up  to  the  age  of   infectious  diseases,  see  COMMUNICABLE  DISFASES 
about  two  years     In  order  to  give  the  infant  the    inferiority  complex,  term  introduced  into  psychol- 
best  possible  foundation  of  health,  both  the  mother      ogy  by  Alfred  Adler  and  referring  to  a  COMPLEX  of 
(during  pregnancy )  and  the  infant  should  be  under 
the  care  of  a  competent  physician    Since  no  two 
babies  have  exactly  the  same  physical  constitution, 
reactions,  or  personality,  it  is  always  unwise  to 
adopt  hard  and  fast  rules  for  their  care,  with  the 
exception  of  such  basic  essentials  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  c  leanlmess  in  the  baby 's  environment.  A 
doctor,  through  regular  examinations  of  the  baby. 


lotionallv  toned  ideas  whu  h  are  centered  on  real 
or  imaginary  handu  aps  Adler  believed  that  the 
individual,  in  an  attempt  to  compensate  for  his 
feelings  of  inferiority,  behaves  in  a  manner  which 
will  prove  that  these  feelings  are  unjustified.  Fail- 


can be  arranged  in  formally  similar  sets,  such  that 
members  of  each  set  have  a  common  feature  Uhe 
stem,  root,  or  base),  and  members  of  different  sots 
have  features  in  common  not  included  in  the  stem, 
these  features  arc  often  called  the  inflections  Thus, 
look,  looks,  looking,  and  looked  and  talk,  talks,  talk- 
ing, and  talked  are  inflectional  sets,  the  stems  being 
look  and  talk,  the  inflections  being  the  following 
suffixes — none,  a,  ing,  and  ed  (that  is,  t)  Many 
languages  have  extensive  inflection,  eg,  Latin, 
Eskimo,  Fox,  and  Arabic  Many  have  few  or  no 
inflections,  e  g  ,  Chinese  In  Latin  gtammar  noun 
inflection  is  called  declension  and  that  of  verbs  is 
conjugation  The  typical  Latin  noun  or  adjective 
is  inflected  foi  CASE  and  NUMBER,  the  adjectives 
are  inflected  for  UENDKR  Latin  verbs  have  over- 
lapping categories  of  inflection,  MOOD,  VOICE, 
TENSE,  person,  and  number  Some  linguists  dis- 
tinguish between  inflection  and  agglutination, 
which  is  inflection  with  relative  looseness  of  fusion 
between  stem  and  inflectional  feature  Such  loose- 
ness appears  in  kinglike  vs  kingly,  where  the 
fusion  may  be  said  to  be  closer  in  the  second  than 
m  the  first  In  the  19th  cent ,  inflection  and  ag- 
glutination were  used  as  criteria  for  comparing 
languages,  and  a  theory  was  widely  held  that  ag- 
glutination was  more  pumitive  than  inflection 
With  the  increase  of  knowledge  of  languages  it  was 
found  that  any  known  language  is  just  as  expressive 
as  other  languages  and  simply  by  extending  its 
vocabulary  can  tie  fully  adapted  to  new  situations 
This  discovery  did  much  to  destroy  the  fallacy  of 
the  prestige  of  inflection,  especially  Latin  inflection 

See  ABLAUT,  GRAMMAR,  UMLAUT,  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE See  Edward  Sapir,  Language  (1921), 
Leonard  Bloomfield,  Language  (1933) 
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can  help  the  mother  to  adjust  the  feeding  and  gen-     pointed  out  that  the  bully  among  children  is  often 
eral  routine  to  the  needs  of  the  baby,  also  he  will     the  chu         -  


ing  to  compensate  successfully,  the  individual  de-  influenza  (In'flSoe'n'au),  contagious,  infectious  dis- 
volops  a  NEUROSIS  and  may  withdraw  from  reality  '  ease  occurring  characteristically  in  epidemic  and 
j   i — A  i_._ 1   — * _* —      T*   u«»  i '—[me  outbreaks  and  capable  of  spreading  with 


and  limit  his  social  participation 

ted  out  that  the  bully  among  < 

hild  with  an  underlying  fear  of  hia  own  weak* 


„      ease  occu: 

It  has  been     pandemic  ...   _....    „ 

great  rapidity.  The  cause  is  thought  to  be  a  virus 
Symptoms  of  the  disease  are  its  sudden  onset, 


Crow  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  p*f«  1. 


fever,  chilliness,  aching  pains  in  the  back  and  in  the 
extremities,  and  rapid  progressive  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  respiratory  tract. 
The  condition  commonly  known  as  grippe  (gen- 
erally associated  with  severe  catarrhaMfever)  and 
severe  oases  of  the  common  cold  are  difficult  to  dif- 
ferentiate from  mfluensa  The  treatment  of  influ- 
enza consists  of  bed  rest,  increased  intake  of  fluids, 
and  the  use  of  ascorbic  acid  and  penicillin  The 
injection  of  influenza  vaccine  is  employed  to  help 
prevent  the  disease 
information,  in  law  nee  INDICTMENT 

infrared  raye  (m"frur?d')i  invisible  rays  of  longer 
wave  length  than  visible  light  rays  and  noticed  es- 
pecially for  their  heating  effect  They  are  utilized 
in  photography  for  taking  pictures  through  light 
fog  and  haze  and  for  taking  photographs  useful  in 
astronomy,  criminology,  industry,  and  medicine 

infusorial  earth  (m/*fydos6/rCul),  name  sometimes 
used  to  refer  to  deposits  more  corre<  tlv  known  as 
diatomaceous  earth  (see  DIATOM)  The  inaccurate 
usage  probably  arose  before  the  true  nature  of  tho 
material  was  recognized  The  term  Infusoria  was 
formerly  used  rather  looseh  for  minute  organisms 
in  general,  hut  was  later  restric  ted  to  a  class  of  one- 
celled  animals  The  term  infusorial  earth  is,  there- 
fore, not  accurately  applied  to  pure  diatomaceous 
earth  Some  deposits  similar  to  diatomacoous 
earth  do  contaui  siliceous  material  derived  from 
the  skeletons  of  minute  animals 

Inge,  William  Ralph  (Ing),  I860-,  Anglican  prelate 
and  author  He  was  follow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge  (1886-88),  fellow  and  tutor  of  Hertford 
College,  Oxford  (1889-1904),  and  vicar  of  All 
Saints,  London  (1905-7)  He  then  became  Lady 
Margaret  professor  of  divinity  and  fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge  He  was  dean  of  St  Paul's 
Cathedral  from  191 1  to  1934  He  has  given  notable 
courses  of  lectures  in  various  universities  and  is 
widely  known  for  his  originality  of  thought  and  for 
a  quality  of  pessimism  to  which  is  due  tho  appella- 
tion "the  gloomy  dean  "  Among  his  many  pub- 
lished works  are  The  Church  and  the  Age  (1912), 
Lay  Thoughts  of  a  Dean  (1026),  More  Lay  Thoughts 
of  a  Dean  (1931).  A  Rustic  Moralist  (1938),  Fall  of 
the  Idols  (1940),  Ultimate  Values  (1945),  and 
Mysticism  in  Religion  (1948) 

Ingelow,  Jean  (m'julo),  1820-97,  EngliHh  poet  and 
novelist  Her  work  came  into  prominence  in  1863 
with  a  volume  of  poems  which  included  the  popular 
"High  Tide  on  tho  Coast  of  Lincolnshire.  1571" 
and  "Seven  Times  One  "  Of  her  novels,  Off  the 
Skelligs  (1872)  and  Sarah  dc  Berenger  (1879)  are 
best  remembered  She  also  wrote  Alopsa  the  Fairy 
(1869)  and  other  stories  for  childien 

Ingemann,  Bernhard  Sevenn  (bern'hart  s&vurcn 
rng'umhn),  1789-1862,  Danish  poet  and  novelist 
\x  teacher  and  director  of  Soro  Academy,  Inge- 
mann adopted  the  folk  high  school  principles  origi- 
nated by  N  F  S  Grundtvig  King  Enk  and  the 
Outlaws  (1833,  Eng  tr  ,  1843)  and  The  Childhood  of 
King  Erik  Menved  Q828,  Eng  tr  ,  1846)  are  his- 
torical novels  recalling  the  past  greatnoss  of  Den- 
murk,  the  poems  in  Holger  Danske  (1837)  haye  be- 
come popular  national  songs  The  religious  Morn- 
ing and  Evening  Songs  (1839)  contains  some  of  the 
finest  lyric  poetry  in  Danish 

Ingenhousz,  Jan  (yan'  mg'uuhous),  1730-99,  Dutch 
scientist  He  practiced  medicine  in  Holland,  Eng- 
land, and  Vienna  and  was  noted  for  his  skillful 
moc  illations  against  smallpox  He  demonstrated 
respiration  m  plants  and  recorded  his  observations 
in  Experiments  upon  Vegetables  (1779) 

Ingenieros,  Jos<5  (hot*'  onhfinya'ros),  1877-1925, 
Argentine  writer  and  philosopher,  b  Buenos  Aires 
Trained  in  medicine,  sociology,  and  philosophy,  he 
was  a  disciple  of  Comte  and  Herbert  Spencer  and 
was  the  outstanding  posttivist  of  Argentina  He 
applied  positivism  to  different  fields  (sociology, 
criminology,  and  education)  and  was  a  leader  in 
biological  psychology  Among  his  works  are  Psi- 
copatologia  en  el  arte  (1902),  Simulacion  de  la  locura 
(1903),  El  hombre  mediocre  (1913),  and  Pnncipios 
de  psicologia  bioldgica  (1913) 

Ingermanland  (mg'gurmunlund)  or  Ingria  (Ing'greu), 
historic  region,  RSFSR,  S  of  tho  Gulf  of  Finland, 
between  Lake  Peipus  and  Lake  Onega  It  is  named 
after  its  ancient  Finnic  inhabitants,  the  Ingers, 
who  have  now  almost  disappeared  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  subject  to  Great  Novgorod,  with  which 
it  passed  to  tho  grand  duchy  of  Moscow  Conquer- 
ed (1617)  by  Gustavus  II  of  Sweden,  it  was  re- 
stored (1721)  to  Russia  by  Peter  I,  who  built  St 
Petersburg  (now  Leningrad)  in  Ingermanland 
The  name  Ingermanland  lost  political  meaning 

Ingersoll,  Charles  Tared  (Ing'gureol),  1782-1862, 
American  political  leader  and  author,  b  Philadel- 
phia, son  of  Jared  Ingersoll  (1749-1822)  He  was 
admitted  (1802)  to  the  bar,  having  studied  law 
privately  after  three  years  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  (now  Princeton  Univ  )  In  several  influen- 
tial publications,  including  Inchimnn  the  Jesuit's 
Letters  on  American  Literature  and  Politics  (1810), 
he  argued  for  more  intellectual  independence  and 
national  self-sufficiency  Ingersoll  served  (1813- 
15)  as  a  Jefforeonian  in  Congress  and  was  (1815-29) 
U  8.  district  attorney  m  Pennsylvania  He  returned 
to  Congress  (1841-49),  when  he  was  chairman  of 
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the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  was  influen- 
tial in  securing  the  annexation  of  Texas  He  was  an 
effective  debater  on  the  sectional  issues  of  the  day 
Besides  several  plays,  including  Julian  a  Tragedy 
(pub  1831),  he  wrote  a  four-volume  history  of  the. 
War  of  1812  (1845-52)  and  his  recollections  (2 
vols  ,1861)  See  biography  by  W  M  Meigs  (1897) 

Ingersoll,  Jared,  1722-81,  American  colonial  official, 
b  Milford,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  1742  He  was  made 
(1751)  king's  attorney  in  New  Haven,  and  later  he 
sailed  (1768)  for  England  as  a  colonial  agent  and 
returned  (1765)  with  a  commission  to  distribute 
stamps  under  the  highly  unpopular  Stamp  Act 
A  mob,  led  by  John  Durkee,  forced  Ingersoll  to 
resign  He  was  later  crown  judge  of  the  Philadel- 
phia vice-admiralty  court  until,  in  the  Revolution, 
patriots  forced  him  to  return  to  New  Haven 
His  sou,  Jared  Ingersoll,  was,  however,  a  patriot 
See  biography  by  L  H  Gipson  (1920) 

Ingersoll,  Jared,  1749-1822,  American  jurist,  b 
New  Haven,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  1766,  son  of  Jarod 
Ingersoll  (1722  81)  and  father  of  Charles  Jared 
Ingersoll  After  studying  law  in  England,  he  was 
admitted  (1773)  to  the  bar  in  Philadelphia  and  bo- 
came  a  leading  attorney,  arguing  many  important 
cases  before  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  He  served 
(1780-81)  m  the  Continental  Congress  and  was 
(1787)  a  delegate  to  the  Federal  Constitutional 
Convention  In  Pennsylvania  he  was  attorney 
general  (1790-99,  1811  17),  US  district  attorney 
(1800-1801).  and  presiding  judge  (1821-22)  of  the 
district  court  of  Philadelphia  co  In  1812  he  was 
the  unsuccessful  Federalist  candidate  for  Vice 
President 

Ingersoll,  Robert  Green,  1833-99,  American  orator 
and  lawrver,  b  Dresden,  Yates  <o  ,  N  Y  The  son 
of  a  Congregational  minister  who  settled  eventually 
in  Illinois,  Ingersoll  was  admitted  (1854)  to  the 
bar  and  became  an  able  pleader  before  juries  In 
the  Civil  War  he  organized  and  became  colonel  of 
an  Illinois  cavalry  regiment  that  saw  duty  at 
Shiloh  and  Corinth  Captured  at  Lexington,  Tenn  , 
he  was  paroled  but  not  exchanged  and  resigned  his 
commission  in  1863  Although  previously  a  Demo- 
crat, he  emerged  from  the  war  a  Republican,  and 
at  the  party's  national  convention  in  1876  ho 
nominated  James  G  Bi  *INE  for  President  in  his 
famous  "plumed  knight"  speech  He  served 
(1867-69)  as  attorney  general  of  Illinois,  but  his 
antireligious  beliefs  doubtless  prevented  an\  fur- 
ther advance  Known  as  "tho  great  agnostic," 
Ingersoll  questioned  the  tenets  of  Christian  belief 
in  such  lectures  as  "The  Gods"  (1872),  "Some 
Mistakes  of  Moses"  (1879),  "Why  I  Arn  an  Ag- 
nostic" (1896),  and  "Superstition"  (1808),  draw- 
ing large  audiences  through  his  eloquence  and 
kindly  charm  and  provoking  denunciations  from 
the  more  orthodox  His  lee  tures  were  widely  read 
for  a  generation,  and  editions  of  his  works  still  c  ir- 
culate,  the  Dresden  edition  (12  vols,  1900)  has 
been  reprinted  several  times  See  biography  by 
Cameron  Rogers  (1927) 

Ingersoll,  Simon,  1818-94,  American  inventor,  b 
Stanwich,  Fairfield  co  ,  Conn  He  is  chiefly  remem- 
bered as  tho  inventor  of  the  rock  drill  (patented  in 
1871),  for  which  he  subsequently  developed  im- 
provements and  accessories 

Ingersoll,  town  (pop  5,782),  S  Ont  ,  on  the  Thames 
and  ENE  of  London,  settled  1793  It  was  named 
for  Charles  Ingersoll,  a  United  Empire  Loyalist  and 
settler  here  Its  mdusti  ies  include  milling,  canning, 
and  furniture  and  hardware  manufacturing 

Ingham,  Charles  Cromwell  Ong'uro),  1796-1863, 
American  figure  and  portrait  painter,  b  Ireland 
He  settled  m  New  York  (1817)  and  achieved  celeb- 
rity as  a  painter  of  beautiful  and  fashionable 
women  He  was  a  founder  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design  Among  his  w  orks  are  Death  of  Cleo- 
patra, the  White  Plume;  Young  Girl  Laughing  and 
portraits  of  Gulian  C  Verplanck,  Lafayette  and 
De  Witt  Clinton  (N  Y  Historical  Society ) ,  Flower 
Girl  and  two  portraits  (Metropolitan  Mus),  La- 
favette  (capitol.  Albany.  NY),  and  William  Dun- 
lap  (National  \cacl  of  Design)  Ingham  also 
painted  numerous  miniatures  in  water  colors  on 
ivory 

Ingle,  Richard,  fl  1642-53,  English  seaman  and 
tobacco  trader  Little  is  known  of  him  While 
the  English  civil  war  was  in  progress,  lie  appeared 
(1645)  with  several  ships  off  Maryland,  and,  armed 
with  letters  of  marque  from  tho  lord  high  admiral 
under  Parliament,  he  raided  the  colony  and  cap- 
tured the  capital  Leonard  Culvert,  the  proprie- 
tary governor  and  supporter  of  the  king,  fled  to 
Virginia,  but  ho  returned  the  next  year  and  rees- 
tablished his  control  The  proprietary  government 
excluded  Inglo  from  the  pardon  granted  to  the 
other  rebels 

Inglewood,  city  (1940  pop  30,114,  1947  special  cen- 
sus pop  42,964),  S  Calif ,  SW  of  Los  Angeles,  laid 
out  1887,  me  1908  The  city  is  industrial  as  well  as 
residential,  and  aircraft  is  made  An  adobe  house, 
built  c  1845,  still  remains 

Inglis,  Charlea  tfng'glfe,  mg'guls),  1734-1816,  An- 
glican bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  b  Ireland.  He  came 
to  America  in  1755  While  assistant  rector  (1765- 
77)  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York  city,  he  actively 
espoused  England's  position  in  the  struggle  with 
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the  colonies  He  refused  to  omit  the  prayers  for  the 
lung,  and  his  True  Interest  of  America  Impartially 
Stated  (1776)  and  other  pamphlets  as  well  as  his 
letters  to  the  press,  which  no  signed  Papituan, 
were  strongly  Loyalist  In  1777  Inglis  became  rec- 
tor of  Trinity,  but  he  returned  to  England  in  1783 
when  the  British  evacuated  New  York  In  1787  he 
was  appointed  the  first  Anglican  bishop  of  Nova 
Sc  otia  See  Morgan  Due,  A  History  of  the  Parish 
of  Trinity  Church,  Vol  I  (1898);  W.  B.  Ileeney, 
Lpaders  of  the  Canadian  Church  (1020) 

Ingoldsby,  Thomas  sec  BARHAM,  RICHARD  HARRIS 

Ingolstadt  (mg'golshtat),  city  (pop  36,764),  Upper 
Bavaria,  on  the  Danube  Dating  from  the  8th 
rent  and  fortified  in  the  14th  cent  ,  it  was  unsuc- 
cessfully besieged  (1632)  by  Gustavus  II  of  Sweden 
in  the  Thirty  Years  War  The  fortifications  were 
razed  bv  the  Frenoh  in  1800  The  Univ  of  Ingol- 
stadt, founded  in  1772,  was  removed  to  Landshut 
in  1800,  Johann  Eck  taught  here  Ingolstadt, 
which  has  textile  and  automobile  factories,  suf- 
fered some  damage  in  the  Second  World  War,  but 
the  Gothic  minuter  (15th  cent )  and  other  medieval 
churches  and  houses  survived 

Ingraham,  Duncan  Nathaniel  (Tng'grum),  1802-01, 
American  naval  officer  b  Charleston,  S  C  ,  ap- 
pointed a  midshipman  in  1812  He  nerved  in  the 
War  of  1812  and  in  the  Mexican  War  While  com- 
manding the  St  Louis  in  the  Mediterranean  (1853), 
Ingraham  secured  the  release  at  Smyrna  of  Martin 
Kostza,  a  Hungarian  political  exile  who  had  taken 
out  first  papers  in  the  United  States  but  had  been 
seized  by  Austrian  authority  Early  in  1861  he  re- 
signed from  the  U  S  navy  and  commanded  Con- 
federate naval  forces  along  the  South  Carolina 
coast  for  most  of  the  Civil  War 

Ingraham,  Joseph  Holt,  1800-60,  American  minister 
and  novelist,  b  Portland,  Maine  Until  1849,  when 
he  settled  in  the  South  and  became  an  Episcopal 
minister,  he  was  a  writer  of  sensational  tales,  in- 
cluding stories  of  the  pirates  Captain  Kidd  and 
Laffite  He  then  started  writing  religious  ro- 
mances, the  best  known  being  A  Pillar  of  Fire 
(1859)  His  son  was  Prentiss  Ingraham,  1843- 
1004,  American  novelist,  b  near  Natchez,  Miss  He 
was  a  soldier  of  fortune  and  a  prolific  author  of  dime 
novels  Some  200  stories  with  Buffalo  Bill  as  the 
hero  have  been  credited  to  him 

Ingram,  Arthur  Foley  Winmngton  (Tng'grum),  1858- 
1046,  English  prelate,  bishop  of  London  (1901-39) 
He  was  a  lifelong  leader  in  social  work  in  London's 
East  End  His  many  books  include  What  a  Layman 
Should  Believe  (1938)  and  Fifty  Year*'  Work  tn 
London  ( 1 940)  See  Perc  v  Colson ,  Life  of  the  Bishop 
of  London  (new  rev  ed  ,  19'39) 

Ingram,  borough  (pop  3.904),  Allegheny  co  ,  SW 
Pa  ,  on  the  Ohio  and  near  Pittsburgh,  me  1902 

Ingres.  Jean  Auguste  Dominique  (shS'  ogiist'  do- 
mCnck'  e'gru),  17XO-l8b7,  French  painter,  son  of  a 
local  sculptor  of  Montauban  While  studying  with 
J  L  David  in  Pans  he  supported  himself  by  play- 
ing in  a  theater  orchestra  In  1801  he  won  the  Prix 
de  Rome  but  was  unable  to  afford  the  journey  until 
five  years  later  From  1806  to  1824  he  lived  in 
Rome,  where  he  supported  himself  and  his  family 
bv  portraiture  Some  of  his  pencil  portraits  of  this 
period  are  considered  among  his  finest  productions 
In  1824  he  returned  to  Paris  and  won  a  triumph 
with  his  Vow  of  Louis  XII I  (cathedral,  Montau- 
ban) Frowned  upon  m  his  youth  as  an  uncon- 
ventional painter,  he  was  now  hailed  as  the.  bulwark 
of  Davidian  classicism  His  real  and  lifelong  in- 
spiration, however,  was  not  Da\id  but  Raphael. 
From  1824  to  1834  he  hvod  in  Paris,  receiving  many 
commissions  and  honors  In  1834  he  returned  to 
Rome  as  director  of  tho  Acudtaue  de  France  a 
Rome  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  long  life  oc- 
cupied a  preeminent  position  as  teacher  and  artist 
On  his  death  in  1867  the  Ingres  Museum  was  insti- 
tuted in  his  native  Montauban,  there  a  large  collec- 
tion of  his  paintings  and  drawings  is  to  be  seen. 
Ingres  is  justly  celebrated  as  a  master  of  lino  and  for 
his  undoviatmg  devotion  to  pure  beauty  in  an  age 
given  over  to  romanticism  Many  later  artists,  in- 
cluding Degas  and  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  have  ac- 
knowledged their  debt  to  him  Among  his  many 
admirable  works  are  Jupiter  and  Thetis  (Aix) , 
portraits  of  Mme  Devaucay  (Chantillv )  and  of  the 
comtesse  d'Haussonville  (Frick  Coll  .  New  York), 
The  Source,  The  Hather,  Odalisytu,  and  a  portrait 
of  Mme  Rivicro  (Louvre)  Soe  Honry  Lapauae, 
Ingres  sa  vie  et  »on  ccuvre  (1911),  Walter  Pach, 
Ingres  (1939) 

Ingria.  see  INUBRMANLANO 

Ingul  (engool'),  river,  215  mi  long,  S  Ukraine  It 
is  a  tributary  of  tlie  Southern  Bug,  which  it  joins 
at  Nikola\ev 

Ingulets  (Pngoohe'ts').  river,  335  mi  long,  S 
Ukraine  It  traverses  the  Krivoi  Rog  iron  district 
and  flows  S  into  the  Dnieper  above  Kherson 

Ingush   soo  CHECHEN 

inheritance,  in  biology   see  HRREDITY 

inheritance,  m  law,  right  to  acquire  PROPERTY  on 
the  death  of  the  owner  Sometimes  the  inher- 
itance of  real  property  is  termed  descent,  and  that 
of  personal  property  distribution  In  Anglo- 
American  law  inheritance  is  bv  grace  of  the  state, 
which  may  exercise  any  degree  of  control  over  the 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 
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property  of  the  decedent  (i.e ,  the  owner  who  dies), 
including  total  escheat  (i  e  ,  government  acquisi- 
tion of  title)  Before  the  liberating  effect  of  the 
Statute  of  Wills  (1540)  the  decedent  had  limited 
control  over  the  distribution  of  his  personal  prop- 
erty but  almost  none  over  the  descent  of  hw  realty 
Since  that  time  a  spouse  is  required  by  law  to  leave 
a  minimum  amount  of  property  to  the  surviving 
spouse  (see  HUSBAND  AND  WIKK),  other  property 
which  is  not  in  TBUST  or  (m  a  few  cases)  m  ENTAIL 
may  be  freely  disposed  of  by  a  valid  WILL  Should 
the  decedent  die  intestate,  his  property  is  divided 
among  his  closest  relatives  in  proportions  fixed  by 
law,  or  if  no  reluti\es  can  be  found,  the  property 
escheats. 

inheritance  tax,  assessment  made  on  heirs  of  prop- 
erty, whether  bv  descent  or  by  disposition  of  the 
deceased  Roman  law  included  such  a  tax,  and  it  is 
now  used  in  most  countries  In  the  United  States 
there  was  a  Federal  stamp  tax  levied  on  inheritances 
from  1797  to  1802,  and  a  Federal  inheritance  tax 
was  levied  during  the  Civil  War  and  during  tho 
Spanish-American  War  Since  1916  a  Fedeial  in- 
heritance tax  has  been  permanent,  with  various 
mimmutns  for  the  estates  taxed  and  vanous  pro- 
gressive lates  All  states  but  Nevada  have  in- 
heritance taxes  Seo  W  J  Schulta,  The  Taxation 
of  Inheritance  (1926) 
Inini  see  GUI \NA,  FRENCH 
Iniscaltra,  Ireland  soe  HOLT  ISLAND 
Inisfail  (Tnlsfar)  [Irish  Inis  Fdil -island  of  destiny], 
bterary  name  for  Ii eland,  much  used  during  tho 
Irish  literary  and  patnotic  renaissance  of  the  lato 
19th  and  early  20th  cent  Tho  name  also  occurs  as 
Inmsfail  and  Inmhfallen 

initiative  and  referendum,  the  initiating  of  a  law 
or  constitutional  amendment  b\  popular  petition 
(initiative)  and  the  referring  to  popular  vote  a  law 
passed  bv  the  legislature  (referendum)  This  di- 
rect form  of  legislation  was  known  in  Greece  and 
other  earlv  democ  rac  les  It  is  practu  ed  in  Switzer- 
land, thus  making  the  Swiss  legislature  of  minimal 
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common  injunction  is  that  for  abating  a 

Th«  use  of  the  injunction  in  labor  disputes  is  a 
matter  of  great  controversy.  In  the  United  States 
in  the  late  19th  cent,  it  became  a  widespread  prac- 
tice for  employers  to  appeal  to  the  c  ourts  for  pro- 
tection against  the  activities  of  organized  labor  by 
alleging  that  the  purpose  of  a  union  in  calling  a 
strike  or  boycott  was  illegal,  e  g  ,  unreasonably  to 
limit  the  employer's  freedom  by  requiring  him  to 
maintain  a  closed  shop  Alleging  furthermore  that 
the  injury  would  be  immediate  and  that  the  union 
was  unable  to  pav  damages,  interlocutory  and  final 
injunctions  would  often  be  granted  In  the  Fed- 
oral  courts  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  (1890)  and 
the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act  (1914)  were  used  as  the 
basis  of  many  labor  injunctions.  Unions  were  able 
in  1932  to  obtain  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Anti- 
Injunction  Act,  which  forbad  the  Federal  courts  to 
grant  injunctions  in  all  but  a  few  cases  Similar 
laws  were  passed  by  manv  states,  especially  be- 
cause certain  union  objectives  fonneily  deemed 
illegal  were  made  lawful  In  recent  years,  however, 
new  legislation,  notablv  the  TAFT-IIAJRTLKY  LAHOR 
ACT  (1947),  has  restored  some  power  over  labor 
injunctions  to  the  courts  See  MANDAMUS  See 
Felix  Frankfurter  and  Nathan  Greene,  The  Labor 
Injunction  (1930) 

ink.  The  oldest  known  ink  is  India  ink  or  China  ink, 
probably  made  in  China  as  earlv  as  1200  B  C  It 
is  made  of  lampblack  or  of  ivoiv  black  mixed  with 
either  glue  or  a  gum  and  is  usualh  marketed  in  dry 
cakes  or  in  sticks  In  the  Orient  the  dry  ink  is 
rubbed  in  a  dish  with  a  little  water,  and  a  brush  or 
a  iced  stylus  is  used  for  writing  with  it  It  has  a 
rich  blackness  and  is  permanent  In  early  civi- 
lizations dyes  obtained  from  the  fruits  of  certain 
plants  and  sepia  from  the  squid,  octopus,  and 
cuttlefish  were  used  as  ink  Tho  Egyptians  used 
lampblack  in  a  mucilaginous  fluid,  an  impermanent 
mixture  readily  sponged  off  with  water  Nutgall 
ink,  made  of  nut  galls  and  copperas  (ferious  sul- 
phate), was  probably  known  as  early  as  the  2d 


importance     In  the  United  States  the  initiative      rent    This  is  essentialh  the  standard  black  ink  stil 


was  recognised  as  early  as  1777  in  the  first  con- 
stitution of  Georgia  Initiative  operates  usual! \ 
by  the  drafting  of  a  law  or  constitutional  amend- 
ment by  an  organization,  it  must  have  a  certain 
number  of  signatures  (state  laws  require  from  5  to 
8  percent  of  the  electorate)  before  it  is  put  on  the 
ballot  The  referendum  is  required  m  most  states 


used,  though  the  tannic  acid  of  the  ink  is  now  com- 
monly derived  from  other  sources  than  nutgalls 
Like  India  ink,  this  also  is  black  and  permanent,  it 
flows  more  freclv  from  a  pen  than  ink  made  from 
lampblack  It  is  a  filterable  solution,  a  lampblack 
ink  has  its  coloring  matter  in  suspension  Aniline 
dyes  are  generally  used  to  make  colored  inks 


for  constitutional  amendments     The  legislature  Inkerman  (mg'kurnuln,  Rus   Pn-klrmdn').  eastern 

may  itself  decide  to  set  ure  the  electorate's  opinion  suburb  of  Sevastopol,  RSFSR,  m  S  Crimea    Here 

on  certain   measures      See   W     B     Munro,    The  m  1854  the  French  and  British  defeated  the  Rus- 

Inttiatwe:  Referendum,  and  Recall  (1912)  sians  m  the  Crimean  War  in  a  bloody  battle    Near 

injection,  introduction  of  a  liquid  into  a  part  of  the  by  arc  c  ave  dwellings  dating  from  the  3d  and  4th 

body,  e  g.,  blood  vessel,  skin,  rnusc  le,  or  rectum  An  rent  A  D  and  a  14th-century  fortress 

intraderrnal  injection  is  one  in  which  fluid  is  placed  Inkster,  village  (pop  7,044),  SB  Mich  ,  residential, 

within  the  tissue  of  the  skin,  as  m  the  determina-  suburb  of  Detroit,  settled  1825,  me   1927     Flower 

tion  of  allergens     A  hypodermic  injection  is  one  pots  are  manufactured     There  is  a  psychopathic 

made  into  subcutaneous  tissues  by  means  of  a  hospital  here 

syringe  and  needle    In  an  mti  amuscular  injection  Inland  Sea,  c  240  mi  long  and  from  5  to  40  mi  wide, 

a  syringe  with  a  longer  needle  is  usually  employed  one  of  the  scenic  beauties  of  Japan     It  separates 

hikoku  and  Kyushu  on 


and  the  substance  of  the  muscle  is  penetrated,  c 
in  the  injection  of  extract  of  liver  and  certain  hor- 
mones In  administering  intravenous  injections, 
which  mav  consist  of  saline  solutions,  solutions  of 
ammo  acids,  or  transfusions  of  whole  blood  and 


Honshu  on  the  north  from  Shikoku  and  Kyi 

the  south  Among  the  ports  on  this  important 
waterway  are  Osaka,  Amagasaki,  Kobe,  Kure, 
Hiroshima,  and  Shimonoseki  AWAJI-SHIM\  is  the 
largest  of  its  numerous  islands 


plasma,  the  fluid  is  forced  directly  into  a  vein     A    inlaying,  the  process  of  ornamenting  a  surface  by  set- 


spinal  injection  consists  of  forcing  fluid  beneath  the 
dura  of  the  spinal  cord,  e  g ,  novocame  used  in 
spinal  anesthesia  Drugs  mav  be  administered  b\ 
any  of  these  methods  and  also  by  means  of  a  metal 
container  which  introduces  them  into  the  tissues  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  spray  Fluid  ia  often  injected  into 
the  rectum  for  sedation,  stimulation,  or  evacuation 
injunction,  formal  written  order  of  a  court  com- 
manding or  prohibiting  a  <ertain  act.  The  in- 
junction, which  developed  as  the  mam  remedy  of 
EQUITY,  orders  the  defendant  to  perform  his  legal 
duty;  it  is  especially  used  in  cases  where  money 
DAMAGES  cannot  satisfy  the  plaintiff's  claim  Orig- 
inally the  courts  granted  only  prohibitory  injunc- 
tions, on  the  grounds  that  the  performance  of  pos- 
itive orders  could  not  easily  be  compelled  or 
supervised  However,  the  practit  e  of  making  pos- 
itive orders  in  negative  guise  (eg,  "Do  not  allow 


ting  into  it  material  of  different  color  or  substance, 
usually  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  a  contin- 
uous plane  Inlay  is  employed  in  connection  with 
a  great  variety  of  objects,  both  of  major  archi- 
tectural character  and  of  minor  furnishing  and 
decorative  function,  and  makes  use  of  a  wide  range 
of  materials,  such  as  wood,  stone,  ivory,  glass, 
metal,  mother-of-pearl,  and  tortoise  shell  The  art 
is  of  ancient  ongm,  examples  being  extant  from 
early  Egyptian  times,  and  has  been  continuously 
and  widely  employed  The  use  of  the  word  inlay  is 
now  more  generally  restricted  to  the  true  process  as 
applied  to  fuimture  and  other  objects  of  wood  and 
as  distinguished  from  parquetry  and  the  veneered 
work  of  MARQUETRY  For  stone  or  glass  inlavs,  see 
MOSAIC  and  PIETRA  DURA,  for  metals,  see  NIELLO 
and  DAMASCENING,  and  for  special  wood  inlays,  see 
INTABSI. 


the  wall  to  continue  standing,"  meaning  "Tear   Inman,  Henry,  1801-46,  American  portrait,  genre, 


down  the  wall")  gave  place  in  the  19th  cent,  to  a 
frank  recognition  of  affirmative  (or  mandatory) 
injunctions  Injunctions  granted  while  an  action 
IB  pending  are  termed  interlocutory  and  are  in- 
tended to  protect  the  plaintiff's  interest  so  that  a 
judgment  will  be  of  use  to  him  A  final  injunction, 


and  landscape  painter,  b  Yorkville,  N  Y  ,  studied 
with  John  Wesley  JarviH  He  was  a  founder  and 
first  vice  president  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  He  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  portrait 
painter  in  America  and  in  England  Among  his 
distinguished  sitters  were  Mai  tin  Van  Buren  and 


leek  (N  Y  Historical  Society) ,  and  Fanny  Kemble 
(Brooklyn  Mus  ).  His  landscapes  and  genre  works 
include  Picnic  in  the  Catakill*  and  Rydal  Falls, 


on  the  other  hand,  is  the  judgment  of  the  court  William  C  Macready  (Metropolitan  Mus  ),  Words- 
made  after  all  the  evidence  has  been  heard     In-  worth  (Univ   of  Pennsylvania),  Fitx-Greene  Hal- 
j unctions,  like  most  remedies  of  an  equitable  na- 
ture, are  usually  granted  by  a  judge  sitting  without 

a  jury     If  disobedience  of  the  injunction  is  BUS- -    __ -  _.„___   . — , 

pected,  the  judge  tries  the  defendant  for  CONTEMPT  England   (Brooklyn  Mus.).  Mumble-the-Peg  (Pa 

OF  c  OUBT.  So  long  as  the  injunction  is  in  effect  the  Acad  of  the  Fine  Arts) ;  and  The  Young  Fisherman 

court  may  consider  requests  to  terminate  or  modify  (Metropolitan  Mus,). 

it    Injunctions  are  granted  in  many  circumstances,  Inman,  textile  town  (pop.  1,116),  NW  8  C.,  just  NW 

including  some  where  courts  of  equity  formerly  of  Spartan  burg 

refused  to  act.    Examples  of  recent  practices  are  Inn  (In),  nver  of  central  Europe,  rising  c.10  mi.  SW 

the  compelling  of  the  performance  of  the  terms  of  a  of  St   Moritz,  Switzerland.  It  is  320  mi.  long  and 

contract  and  the  ordering  of  a  defendant  personally  "                   "                      "~ 


to  pay  legal  damages  and  spare  the  plaintiff  from 
seeking  execution  of  his  JUDGMENT   An  old  and 


flows  NE  through  the  EngaxUne  valley,  then 
through  the  Austrian  Tyrol  past  Innsbruck.  Enter- 
ing Bavaria  near  Kufetein,  it  forma  part  of  the 


boundary  between  that  land  and  Austria  before 
joining  the  Danube  at  Passau. 
inn,  m  Great  Britain,  includes  every  hotel,  public 
house,  tavern,  and  coffeehouse  where  lodging  is 
provided.  A  tavern  in  the  strict  sense  of  tlie  woid 
dispense*  only  food  and  drink.  In  American  usage 
the  mil  is  generally  a  small  rural  house  for  tran- 
sients. Among  the  earliest  public  houses  were 
empty  huts  placed  at  caravan  stops  in  the  Orient 
for  the  shelter  of  traders  and  travelers.  To  pil- 
grims, temples  and  religious  houses  gave  rest  and 
refreshment,  and  this  custom  lingers  in  some  Al- 
pine hospices  The  Romans  maintained  post 
stations  on  their  great  highways  for  the  use  of 
messengers  of  state  and  those  especially  privileged 
For  the  accommodation  of  ordinary  transients, 
stabulana  were  kept  for  man  and  beast  In  the 
Middle  Ages  hospitality  was  observed  as  one  of 
the  Christian  duties  by  the  establishment  of  hos- 
pices in  cities  and  by  the  entertainment  of  travelers 
at  monasteries  Inns  kept  for  profit  appeared  in 
Europe  about  the  15th  cent  and  gained  a  reputable 
standing  in  England,  being  often  named  for  the 
powerful  family  on  whose  holdings  thev  were  es- 
tablished Thev  were  usually  built  around  a  court- 
yard approached  by  a  wide  covered  entry  In  the 
literature  of  the  18th  and  19th  cent  the  old- 
fashioned  hostelry  plays  an  interesting  pait  In 
America  colonial  inns  similar  to  the  English  hos- 
telries  sprang  up  along  the  groat  turnpikes  The 
royalist  flavor  of  many  of  the  signs  became  offen- 
sive to  the  patriots,  w  ho  renamed  the  houses,  e  g  , 
City  Tavern  (Philadelphia),  Bunch  of  Grapes 
(Boston),  The  Tiue  Aineiican  (Trenton),  The 
Catamount  (Benmngton),  Fraunces  Tavern  (New 
York),  and  the  Bird-in-Hand  (Richmond) 
Inner  Hebrides,  Scotland  see  HEBRIDES 
Innerleithen  (inurle'dhun),  burgh  (pop  2,359) 
Peeblesshue,  Scotland,  on  the  Tweed  and  ESE  of 
Peebles  It  is  a  health  resort  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  site  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  St  Ronan't  Well  It 
has  a  wool-weaving  industry 
Inner  Mongolia:  see  MONGOLIA 
Inner  Temple  see  INNS  OP  COURT  and  TEMPLE,  THE 
Innes,  James  (I'nfe),  1754-98,  American  lawyer,  b 
Caroline  to  ,  Va  ,  grad  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  1772  As  commander  of  a  Virginia  regiment 
he  took  part  in  manv  battles  of  the  Ameri<  an  Revo- 
lution He  was  president  of  the  board  of  war  fur 
Virginia  (1779)  and  a  member  of  tho  state  legisla- 
ture (1780-82.  1785  87)  A  noted  law>er,  con- 
sidered second  only  to  Patrick  Henry  us  an  orator, 
Innes  was  chosen  to  make  the  final  appeal  for 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  tho  Virginia  rati- 
fying convention  (1788)  and  greatly  impressed  all 
those  present  lie  defeated  (1786)  John  Marshall 
for  the  office  of  attorney  general  of  Virginia,  but 
declined  un  appointment  n»  U  S  Attorney  General 
Innes,  Robert  T.  A.,  1861-1933,  British  abtrouomet 
He  is  known  especially  for  his  obweivations  and 
discoveries  of  binary  stuis  His  scientific  activities 
were  carried  on  chiefly  in  South  Afnca,  where  ho 
was  secretary  of  tho  Royal  Obseivatory,  Cape- 
town (1896-1903),  director  of  meteorology  for  the 
Transvaal  (1903  -11),  and  astronomer  for  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  (191 1-27)  lie  invented  a  method 
of  stereoscopic  film  projection  in  which  figuies  ami 
scenes  would  be  presented  in  lifelike  relief  Among 
his  writings  were  treatises  on  double  stars,  on  tho 
discovery  of  the  neaiest  star,  Proxima  Contaun, 
and  on  proof  of  oscillations  in  length  of  the  da> 
Inness,  George  (1'ms),  1825-94,  American  landscape' 
painter,  b  New  burgh,  NY  His  fathet  intended 
him  to  lie  a  grocer,  but  he  early  showed  talent  and 
was  appi  enticed  to  an  engi  aver  In  1845  he  opened 
a  studio  in  Now  York,  devoting  himself  to  painting, 
and  two  years  later  through  tho  kindness  of  a 
friend  was  enabled  to  go  to  Rome  He  made  a  sub- 
sequent visit  to  Rome  in  1851,  and  in  1854  he  and 
his  wife  went  to  Pans,  where  he  came  in  contact 
with  the  Barbizon  school  and  broadened  his  tech- 
nique On  their  return  they  settled  in  Medfield, 
Mass  Theie  Inness  painted  many  of  his  best- 
known  canvases  In  later  life  he  enjojed  a  high 
reputation,  maintaining  studios  in  Now  York  and 
in  Montclair,  N  J  ,  where  most  of  his  last  20  years 
were  spent  The  early  work  of  Inaoss  is  in  the 
rather  literal  manner  of  tho  Hudson  River  school 
His  panoramic  Peace  and  Plerdy  is  characteristic  of 
this  period.  But  he  was  not  long  in  discovering 
his  own  personal  stylo  which  became  increasingly 
freer,  more  intimate,  and  ucher  in  ooloi  In  his 
later  works  hw  subjects,  covering  a  wide  range  of 
light  effects,  became  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
a  consistently  romantic  mood.  Inness  was  a  Swe- 
denborgian  and  sought  the  mystical  in  nature 
Among  his  principal  works  are  Rainbow  after  a 
Storm  and  MiUpond  (Art  Inst.,  Chicago);  Peace 
and  Plenty,  Delaware  Valley,  Autumn  Oak»,  and 
Evening — Medfield,  Matt  (Metropolitan  Mus), 
Georgia  Pine*  and  Niagara  (National  Gall  of  Art, 
Washington,  DC)  He  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design.  Inness  died  in  Scotland 
See  Elliott  Daingei field,  ed.,  Fifty  Paintings  by 
George  Innett  (1913)  His  sou,  George  Inness,  Jr., 
1854-1926,  was  a  landscape  and  animal  painter, 
pupil  of«hts  father  and  of  Bonnat  in  Pads,  where 
he  waa  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the  Salon.  Among 
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his  beet-known  works  are  three  animal  painting*— 
Monarch  of  the  Farm,  Mother  of  the  Herd,  and  Shep- 
herd and  Sheep  (the  last  in  the  Metropolitan  Mus  ) 
•—and  some  excellent  landscapes  painted  in  the 
later  manner  of  his  father,  among  them  The  Pint 
Snow  at  Cragtmoor  and  The  Coming  Storm,  He 
wrote  Life,  Art.  and  Lett  erg  of  George  Innet*  (1917) 

Innlsfall  a'nfefal),  town  (pop.  1,272),  8  Alta  ,  N  of 
Calgary,  in  a  farm  region 

Innlsfree,  small  island,  Co.  Hligo,  Ireland,  in  Lough 
Gill  It  is  celebrated  by  W.  B  Yeats  m  his  "Lake 
Isle  of  Inmsfree  " 

innocence'  see  BLUBT 

Innocent  I,  Saint,  d.  417,  pope  (401-17),  an  Italian, 
successor  of  St  Anastasius  I  and  predecessor  of  St. 
ZosimuB.  A  powerful  champion  of  papal  suprem- 
acy in  the  whole  Church,  he  upheld  St.  JOHN 
CHRYSOSTOM  and  condemned  Pelagius  He  vainly 
tried  to  prevent  Alanc's  sack  of  Rome  (410) 
uly 


Feast   July  28 
Innocent  II,  d    1143, 


(1130-43),  a  Roman 


,  pope  , 

named  Gregorio  Papareschi,  successor  of  HONORIUS 
II  and  predecessor  of  Celestine  II  Ho  was  created 
cardinal  by  Paschal  II  On  the  death  of  HONORICS 
II,  some  of  the  cardinals  elected  him  pope,  the 
others  electing  Cardinal  Pietro  Pierleom  as  Anacle- 
tus  II  Innocent  had  to  leave  Rome  He  was  soon 
recogmeed  in  France  at  tho  instance  of  St  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux,  and  in  1131  Kmperor  Lothair  II 
England,  and  Spain  submitted  to  him  Roger  II 
of  Sicily  adhered  to  Anacletus  In  1137  Lothair 
attacked  Rome,  but  Anacletus  retained  part  of  the 
city  On  Anacletus'  death  (1138),  an  antipope 
Victor  IV  was  elected,  but  ho  soon  resigned  Inno- 
cent convened  the  Second  LATBHAN  COUNCIL 
(1139)  Innocent,  at  the  behest  of  St  Bernard, 
condemned  the  teachings  of  ABELARD  and  ARNOLD 
OF  BRESCIA 

Innocent  III,  b  1100  or  1161,  d  1216,  pope  (1198- 
1216),  an  Italian  (b  Anagm),  named  Lotario  di 
Segm,  successor  of  CELFSTINE  III  and  predecessor 
of  HoNomtrs  III  He  wan  of  an  important  family, 
the  counts  of  Scgm,  to  which  lielonged  also  Gregory 
IX  and  Alexander  IV  He  was  trained  as  a  the- 
ologian and  jurist,  and  under  Celeatine  III  he  lived 
in  retirement,  studying  and  writing  He  had  been 
created  cardinal  in  1190  His  ele<tion  (1198)  the 
day  of  Cclestine's  death  was  a  surprise,  particularly 
because  of  the  new  pope's  youth  —  he  was  37  In- 
no<  ent  seems  already  to  have  formed  his  theory,  a 
most  extreme  eeelesiastico-pohtieal  dot  trine  that 
sm<e  things  of  the  spirit  take  preeminence  over 
things  of  the  bodv,  and  since  the  Church  rules  the 
spirit  and  earthly  monarchs  rule  the  bodv,  earthly 
monarchs  must  be  in  ah1  things  in  subjection  to  the 
pope,  the  doctrine  that  the  sphere  of  tho  Church 
was  limited  had  no  real  place  in  Innocent's  idea 
He  set  out  immediately  after  his  election  to  realise 
his  ideal  of  the  pope  as  politic  al,  as  well  »H  ecclesi- 
astical, ruler  of  the  world  In  imperial  affairs  he 
was  constantly  active.  He  acknowledged  the  voung 
FREDFRICK  II  as  king  of  Sicily  after  the  king's 
mother,  Constance,  had  a<  cepted  papal  suzerainty 
over  Sicily  and  given  up  certain  ecclesiastx  al  priv- 
ileges, on  Constance's  death,  Innocent  accepted 
Frederick  as  his  wnrd,  a  trust  he  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, as  even  his  enemies  admitted  In  Germany 
the  dispute  between  Philip  of  Swabia  and  Otto  IV 
was  arbitrated  by  the  pope  in  favor  of  Otto  (1201)  , 
at  the  same  time  Innocent  clarified  his  idea  of  the 
relation  between  pope  and  emperor  Later  (1207- 
8)  the  pope  favored  Philip,  but  after  Philip's  mur- 
der, Innocent  crowned  Otto  (1209),  only  to  excom- 
municate him  (1210)  and  dictate  the  election  of 
the  papal  ward,  J<  rederick  II,  as  emperor  (1211) 
Frederick  made  elaboiate  promises  (as  had  Otto) 
favorable  to  the  Holy  See  Innocent's  relations 
with  England  proceeded  to  the  same  political  end, 
but  this  was  hastened  by  a  purely  ecclesiastical 
quarrel  over  the  election  of  an  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury Innot  ent  set  aside  the  two  rival  (  laimants 
and  procured  the  election  of  Stephen  LANOTON, 
King  JOHN,  enraged  at  what  he  felt  wa»  unwarrant- 
able interference  by  the  pope  and  at  the  obduracy 
of  the  clergy  in  opposing  the  demands  of  the  king, 
persecuted  the  Church  As  a  result  the  pope  laid 
England  under  the  interdict,  excommunicated  John 
(1209),  and  formally  deposed  him  (1212)  The 
people  and  the  barons  supported  the  Church  and 
John  had  to  submit;  he  received  England  and  Ire- 
land in  fief  from  the  pope,  promising  annual  tribute 
to  the  Holy  See  Subsequently  the  pope  stood  by 
John  after  the  barons  coen  ed  him  into  granting  the 
MAGNA  CAKTA,  for  Innocent  declared  it  null  as  a 
forcibly  exacted  promise  and  also  as  a  vassal's 
promise  made  without  his  overlord's  knowledge 
PANOULF  became  Innocent's  legate  m  England 
Of  Christian  Spam,  Scandinavia,  Hungary,  and  the 
Latin  East  also,  Innocent  was  virtually  overlord 
PHILIP  II  of  France  remained  independent  of  In 
nocent  politically,  but  on  a  moral  question,  Philip's 
divorce,  Innocent  forced  the  king  to  bow  to  the 
canon  law.  The  great  failures  of  Innocent's  policy 
were  the  Fourth  Crusade  (see  CHUBADES)  and  the 
conduct  of  N  Italy.  This  crusade,  proclaimed  and 
blessed  by  Innocent,  never  went  to  the  Holy  Land, 
but  attacked  instead  two  Christian  states,  Zara 
and  the  Bysantme  Empire.  Innocent  inveighed 
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against  the  disobedience  of  the  Crusaders,  but  later 
accepted  the  fait  accompli  and  tned  to  spread  the 
Latin  rite  over  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople, 
in  spite  of  a  new  Latin  patriarchate,  these  efforts 
were  futile,  and  the  schism  of  East  and  West  was 
only  exacerbated  In  Italy,  Innocent  reclaimed  the 
Patrimony  of  8t  Peter,  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  the 
March  of  Ancona,  and  the  Ravenna  district,  he 
was  recognised  as  temporal  overlord  by  Tuscany, 
but  northern  Italian  cities  were  unruly  and  main- 
tained their  independence  throughout  Innocent's 
pontificate  Innocent  initiated  the  Albigensian 
mission  and  the  Albigensian  Crusade,  when  he 
heard  of  the  misbehavior  of  Simon  do  Montfort's 
crusaders,  he  protested  in  vain  He  supported  the 
Teutonic  Knights  in  the  incursions  along  the 
Baltic  Amid  all  his  political  activity  Innocent 
was  most  energetic  in  the  administration  of  the 
Church  In  this  direction  the  triumph  of  his  pontif- 
icate was  the  Fourth  LATBRAN  COUNCIL  (1215), 
one  of  tho  greatest  of  councils  His  was  the  original 
impetus  behind  St  Dominic's  mission,  and  he  pro- 
vided the  first  approbation  of  the  institute  of  8t 
Francis  Innocent's  interest  in  law  was  ever  active , 
thus  as  pope  he  constantly  held  court,  with  a  good 
name  for  impartiality  He  wrote  extensively,  his 
tra<  t  DP  conbemptu  mundi  [on  the  contempt  of  this 
world)  was  widely  read  in  the  Middle  Ages  Inno- 
cent's theories  of  the  papal  monarchy  had  a  pro- 
found effect,  eventually  damaging  to  the  papacy, 
as  when  Boniface  VIII  attempted  to  use  them 
Thev  have  no  place  in  Roman  Catholic  doctrine, 
whuh  tca<  hes  (with  St  Thomas  Aquinas)  that  the 
state  has  its  proper  sphere  within  whi<  h  its  rulers 
are  as  responsible  to  God  for  their  coiidw  t  as  the 
pope  is  for  the  conduct  of  the  Church 
Innocent  IV.  d  1254,  pope  (1243-54),  a  Genoese 
named  Simbaldo  Fieaco,  successor  of  Colestine  IV 
(who  had  succeeded  Gregory  IX  not  a  month  be- 
fore) and  predecessor  of  Alexander  IV  He  was  of 
a  noble  family  Though  he  had  been  a  known  im- 
perialist, Innocent  as  pope  quickly  took  up  the 
papal  struggle  with  Emperor  FREDERICK  II  After 
a  futile  treaty  he  felt  unsafe  in  Rome  and  fled  to 
Lyons,  where  he  convened  the  Council  of  Lyons 
( 1 245 ,  see  LYONS,  COUNCI L  OF)  I1  rederiok  was  con- 
demned again  and  declared  deposed,  and  Innocent 
supported  as  pretenders  to  the  imperium  Henry 
Raspe  and,  later,  William  II  of  Holland  He  also 
tried  to  get  an  English  or  French  prince  to  take 
Sicily  as  a  fief,  but  Frederick  was  too  strong 
Frederick  died  as  the  pope  was  opening  a  crusade 
against  him  (1250)  Innocent  did  not  spare  the 
other  Hohenstaufen,  CONRAD  IV  and  MANFRED, 
but  after  finding  them  mvm<  ible  in  Sicily,  he  rec- 
ognized CONRADTN  as  king  of  bicdy  Innocent  was 
almost  wholly  occupied  with  his  quarrel  with  the 
Hohenstaufen,  and  the  taxes  he  levied  to  continue 
it  made  him  unpopular  with  clergy  and  laity  ahke 
He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  IV 
Innocent  V,  d  1276,  pope  (1276),  a  Savoyard  named 
Peter  of  Tarentaise,  successor  of  GREC.OKY  X  and 
predecessor  of  Adrian  V  He  was  a  Dominican 
and  studied  at  Paris  under  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Albertus  Magnus  He  became  an  eminent  theo- 
logian and  composed  a  standard  commentary  on 
Peter  Lombard's  Sentence*  He  was  aichbuhop  of 
Lyons  (after  1272)  and  a  leader  in  the  council  there 
in  1274  Innocent  died  five  months  after  his  elec- 
tion as  pope  He  was  beatified  in  1898 
Innocent  VI,  d.  1362,  pope  (1352-02),  a  Fienchman 
named  Etienne  Aubert,  succossoi  of  CLEMENT  VI 
and  predecessor  of  URBAN  V  He  was  a  well-known 
jurist  and  was  created  cardinal  in  1342  He  lived 
at  Avignon  He  was  one  of  the  few  reforming  popes 
of  his  age,  doing  his  best  to  eliminate  venality 
from  church  administration  His  major  quarrel 
was  with  Emperor  CHARLES  IV  over  the  Golden 
Bull  He  sent  Cardinal  de  Albornoz  into  Italy  to 
pacify  the  Papal  States  and  hbeiated  RIENZI  to  go 
with  him 

Innocent  VTII,  1432-92,  pope  (1484-92),  a  Genoese 
named  Giovanni  Battista  Cibd ,  successor  of  Sixtus 
IV  and  predecessor  of  ALEXANDKR  VI  He  re- 
ceived the  red  hat  in  1473  His  close  friend,  Car- 
dinal Giuliano  della  Rovere  (later  Julius  II).  large- 
ly directed  the  papal  affairs  Like  his  predecessors 
Innocent  wished  to  stop  the  Turkish  advance,  but 
he  succeeded  by  means  othei  than  the  crusade  he 
originally  planned  Djem,  brother  of  Sultan 
BAJAZKT  II,  had  escaped  the  bow  string  and  was 
held  captive  by  Pierre  d'AuBussoN,  the  pope  saw 
that  if  he  held  over  the  sultan  the  threat  of  sup- 
porting Djem's  pretensions,  Bajaset  would  come  to 
terms  He  made  peace,  then,  with  Charles  VIII  of 
France — Djem  was  held  in  Auvergno — and  gave 
Pierre  d'Aubusson  the  red  hat,  in  1489  Djem  was 
sent  to  Rome  Bajatet  (1490)  agieed  to  leave 
Europe  at  peace  if  the  pope  kept  Djem  captive 
Innocent  VIII  was  not  a  man  of  bad  chat  acter  after 
he  entered  the  clergy,  though  he  was  known  as  a 
nepotist 

Innocent  XI,  1611-89,  pope  (1676-89),  an  Italian 
(b.  Como)  named  Benedetto  Odescalclu,  successor 
of  Clement  X  and  predecessor  of  Alexander  VIII 
He  was  elected  because  of  his  great  samtlmess  aud 
desire  for  reform.  His  election  had  been  opposed 
by  Louis  XIV,  with  whom  he  had  a  long,  bitter 
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quarrel  over  GALLICANISM,  begun  in  this  phase 
with  Louis's  collection  of  the  revenues  of  vacant 
benefices  all  over  France  The  Galhcan  statement 
of  1682  brought  a  papal  condemnation,  and  when 
Louis  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  perhaps  to 
gam  papal  favor,  Innocent  denounced  the  proceed- 
ings (1685)  Bitterness  increased  when  Innocent 
made  an  enemy  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne 
James  II  of  England,  Louis's  ally,  also  excited  In- 
nocent's displeasure,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  the 
allegation  that  Innocent  supported  William  III  in 
his  accession  to  the  English  throne 

Innocent  XII,  1615-1700,  pope  (1691-1700),  a  Nea- 
politan named  Antonio  Pignatelli,  successor  of 
Alexander  VIII  and  predetessor  of  CLEMENT  XI 
He  was  frequently  employed  by  his  predecessors  as 
a  nuncio,  and  Innocent  XI  created  him  cardinal 
His  elec  tion  was  the  result  of  a  compromise,  but  he 
showed  humtelf  a  stern  reformer,  especially  regard- 
ing nepotism,  which  he  abolished  He  brought 
Louis  XIV  over  to  his  point  of  view  on  GALLICAN- 
ISM, and  he  condemned  certain  of  Fenelon's  doc- 
trines as  quietistic  He  was  universally  loved  for 
his  charity  and  piotj 

Innocents,  Holy,  children  of  Bethlehem  killed  by  or- 
der of  Herod  the  Great,  who  hoped  to  destroy  the 
Infant  Jesus  Mat  2  10- 18  Their  feast  (as  mar- 
tyrs), foimeriy  called  Childermas,  is  Dec  28 

Innsbruck  ttna'brabk,  Gei  Ins'-),  city  (pop  97,221), 
capital  of  the  Tyrol,  W  Austria,  on  the  Inn  river 
The  town  of  Wilten,  now  part  of  Innsbruck,  was 
the  Roman  Veldehna,  an  important  river  crossing 
First  mentioned  in  1187,  Innsbruck  received  city 
rights  and  was  foitificd  in  1233  It  supplanted 
Merano  as  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol  m  1420  Mt. 
Isel,  neai  Innsbruck,  was  the  place  where  the 
Tyrolese  peasants,  led  by  Andreas  HOFER,  made 
their  heroic  stand  against  French  and  Bavarian 
troops  in  1809  The  Hofkirche  (16th  cent.),  a 
1<  raiiciscan  chui  ch,  is  an  architectural  gem ,  it  has  a 
monument  to  Emperor  Maximilian  I,  who  often 
resided  in  Innsbruck  Equally  famous  is  the 
Filrstenburg,  a  15th-century  castle,  which  has  a 
balcony  with  a  gilded  copper  roof  (Goldenea  Dachl) 
The  Column  of  St  Anne  (1706)  is  a  landmark  in 
Innsbruck's  main  thoroughfare,  the  Maria  There- 
sienutrasse,  which  offers  a  view  of  the  Alps  The 
botanical  garden  has  a  large  collection  of  Alpine 
plants  There  are  several  museums  and  a  univer- 
sity founded  in  1677  Innsbruck  is  a  favorite 
summer  and  winter  resort 

Inns  of  Court,  collective  name  of  the  four  legal  soci- 
eties in  London  which  have  the  exclusive  right  of 
admission  to  the  bar  These  societies— Lincoln's 
Inn,  Gray 's  Inn,  the  Inner  Temple,  aud  the  Middle 
Temple  (see  also  TEMPLE,  rat) — date  from  before 
the  14th  cent  They  take  their  name  from  the 
buildings  where  oiiginally  bchools  of  law  were  held, 
"apprentice"  lawyers  gathering  about  to  learn 
from  masters  of  law,  much  a«  in  guild  training 
Today  the  societies  are  more  like  clubs,  winch  have 
control  of  admibsion  to  the  bar  The  Inns  of  Chan- 
cery were  lesser  societies,  dependent  on  the  Inns 
of  Court,  then  impoitunee  declined  in  the  18th 
cent  and  they  disappeared  in  the  19th  cent. 

Ino  (I 'no),  in  Greek  mythology,  daughter  of  CAD- 
MUS, wife  of  ATH\MAS.  to  whom  she  bore  Learchus 
and  Melicertes  She  plotted  to  kill  her  stepchildren, 
PHHIXUS  and  Helle,  but  their  mother,  Nephele, 
saved  them  Later,  when  Athamas  went  mad  and 
killed  Leaichus,  Ino  and  Melicette«  leaped  into  the 
sea  and  were  changed  into  tea  deities,  LEUCOTHEA 
and  PA  LA  EMU  N 

inoculation  (Ino'kydlila'shun),  term  used  m  the  strict 
sense  to  denote  the  insertion  of  a  virus  into  a  wound 
in  order  to  establish  immunity  by  producing  a  mild 
form  of  the  disease  or  to  communicate  a  disease 
for  experimental  purposes  Vanou.s  forms  of  in- 
oculation were  used  from  ancient  times  in  China, 
India,  and  Persia  In  England,  Edward  JENNER 
used  inoculation  to  prevent  smallpox  Substances 
(including  various  microorganisms  and  serums) 
may  be  mtioduced  by  application  to  the  skin 
(cutaneous),  into  the  skin  (mtracutaneous),  under 
the  skin  (subcutaneous),  into  a  vein  'intravenous), 
into  a  cavity  (intrapentoueal),  and  into  the  brain 
(mtracerebial)  or  the  spinal  coid  (intraspmal). 
The  term  inoculation  is  used  alho  to  refei  to  the 
introduction  of  ceitain  sukstance*  into  plant  tis- 
sues and  of  microorganisms  into  a  culture  medium 
or  into  the  soil 

Inonu,  Ismet  (hmcV  enunu'),  1881-,  Turkish  states- 
man and  general,  president  of  Turkey  (1938-50) 
He  served  in  the  Balkan  \\  ars  and  the  First  World 
War  and  became  (1920)  chief  of  stiff  to  Mustafa 
Kemal,  later  known  ws  Kemal  ATATURK  He 
played  an  important  part  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Turkish  republic  and  m  Kemal's  victory  over 
the  Greeks,  «nd  he  represented  Turkey  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Lausanne  (see  LAUSANNE,  CONFERENCE 
OF,  1922-23)  As  prune  minister  (1923-24,  1925- 
37)  he  ably  seconded  the  reforms  of  Ataturk,  on 
whose  death  (1938)  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
republic  His  party  was  defeated  in  the  general 
elections  of  1950,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Celal 
Bayar 

Inouye,  Kaoru,  Marquis  (kou'roo,  ImVfi),  1835- 
1915,  Japanese  statesman.  As  a  young  man  he  es- 
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caped  to  Europe  with  his  friend  Hirobumi  ITO  and 
returned  to  urge  the  adoption  of  Western  methods 
After  the  Meyi  restoration  he  became  a  minister 
of  state  and  was  influential  m  reorganizing  govern- 
ment finances  on  modern  lines,  especially  in  the 
reform  of  the  land  tax  system  Throughout  his  life 
he  was  a  friend  and  patron  of  the  house  of  Mitsui, 
who  supported  his  policies  and  enjoyed  his  back- 
ing As  foreign  minister  (1879-87),  he  attempted 
to  negotiate  a  revision  of  the  unequal  treaties,  but 
his  plan  did  not  go  far  enough  to  please  Japanese 
opinion,  and  he  resigned  Later  he  served  as  home 
minister  and  as  finance  minister  under  Ito.  After 
I  to  and  Yamagata  he  was  perhaps  the  most  in- 
fluential of  the  elder  statesmen 
Inowroclaw,  Pol  Inowroclaw  (endvrdts'waf) ,  Ger 
Hohensalfa  (hounzal'tsa) ,  town  (pop  35,808),  Po- 
morze  prov  ,  NW  Poland  It  passed  to  Prussia  in 
1772  and  reverted  to  Poland  in  1919  During  the 
Second  World  War,  in  which  it  suffered  relatively 
little  damage,  Inowroclaw  was  included  in  Ger- 
many Chiefly  a  trade  center  and  a  salt-water  spa, 
it  also  has  a  salt  mine  There  are  several  other 
industries  in  the  vicinity 

inquest,  in  law,  inquiry  by  a  coroner's  jury  into 
the  cause  of  a  death  The  term  also  lefers  to  the 
jurors  collectively  The  inquest,  tailed  b>  the  COR- 
ONEK,  is  similar  to  the  grand  JURY  \V  itnesaes  are 
examined,  but  a  person  suspected  of  guilt  is  not 
permitted  to  make  a  defense  Among  the  verdicts 
returnable  by  an  inquest  are  natural  death,  acci- 
dental death,  suicide,  and  murder  Criminal  prose- 
cution may  follow  a  verdict  of  murder  or  c  ulpable 
ace  ident 

Inquisition  (m^kwTzI'shun)  1  The  medieval  In- 
quisition began  (c  1233)  when  the  pope  commis- 
sioned certain  Dominicans  to  investigate  the  secret 
practice  of  the  religion  of  the  ALBIOKN»ES  in  S 
France  The  pope  thus  took  over  a  duty  in  which 
the  local  bishops  had  proved  ineffectual  When  an 
inquisitor  arrived  in  a  district,  a  month  of  grace 
was  allowed  to  all  who  wished  to  come  forward  to 
abjure  heresy,  these  were  given  a  penance,  such  as 
a  command  to  receive  the  sacraments  frequently, 
which  assumed  the  good  faith  of  the  abjurant  and 
was  calculated  to  confirm  his  faith  After  the 
period  of  grace  was  over,  persons  accused  of  heresy 
who  had  not  abjured  were  brought  to  trial  De- 
fendants were  not  given  the  names  of  their  ac- 
cusers, but  they  could  submit  a  list  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  the  appearance  of  an  accuser's  name  on 
the  list  vitiated  the  charge  Accused  had  right  to 
counsel,  and  the  guilty  had  an  appeal  to  the  pope 
The  inquisitor  conducted  the  trial  in  the  presence 
of  a  representative  of  the  bishop  and  of  a  stipu- 
lated number  of  local  lav  men  Otherwise  all  was 
secret  Torture  of  accused  and  witnesses  soon  be- 
came customary  and  notorious  despite  the  long- 
standing papal  condemnation  of  torture  (eg,  by 
Nicholas  I)  The  verdict  and  sentence  of  the  in- 
quisitor could  be  enforced  by  the  local  ruler  only 
This  was  natural,  since  heresy  was  considered  a 
kind  of  revolt  The  idea  that  burning  at  the  stake 
was  the  fitting  punishment  for  heresy  also  ap- 
peared, probably  by  analogy  with  the  Roman  law 
on  treason  Burning  of  heretics  was  not  common 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  imprisonment  was  the  normal 
punishment  A  verdict  of  guilty  also  meant  con- 
fiscation of  property  by  the  civil  ruler,  who  might 
turn  over  part  of  it  to  the  inquisitor's  order  or  to 
anyone  else  This  led  to  graft,  blackmail,  and 
simony  and  helped  to  build  suspicion  of  some  of 
the  inquests  Generally  the  inquisitors  were  eager 
to  receive  abjurations  of  heresy  and  to  avoid  trials 
In  the  medieval  treatment  of  heresy  the  sternest 
repressers  of  heretics  were  the  civil  rulers — ecc  lesi- 
astics  were  notoriously  easy  to  satisfy  with  assur- 
ances of  good  will  Apparently  most  cases  finally 
brought  to  trial  ended  with  a  verdict  of  guilty  The 
Inquisition  was  an  emergency  device  and  was 
mainly  used  in  S  France.  N  Italy,  Germany,  and 
the  Papal  States  In  modern  times  it  continued  m 
the  Papal  States  until  the  19th  cent  3  The  Spanish 
Inquisition  was  independent  of  the  medieval  In- 
quisition. It  was  established  (1478)  by  FERDINAND 
V  and  Isabella  with  the  reluc  tant  approval  of  Six- 
tus  IV,  the  first  head  was  Tomas  de  TORQUKMADA 
From  the  start  it  was  entirely  controlled  by  the 
Spanish  kings,  the  pope's  only  hold  was  in  naming 
the  inquisitor  general  The  popes  were  never  rec- 
onciled to  the  institution,  which  they  regarded  as 
usurping  a  church  prerogative  It  was  harsher, 
much  better  organized,  and  far  freer  with  the 
death  penalty  than  the  medieval  Inquisition  The 
Spanish  government  tned  to  establish  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  all  its  dominions,  but  in  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands the  local  officials  failed  to  cooperate,  and  the 
inquisitors  were  chased  out  of  Naples,  apparently 
with  the  pope's  connivance  (1510)  The  purpose 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  to  spy  out  converted 
Moors  and  Jews  who  were  insincere,  but  soon  no 
Spaniard  could  feel  safe,  thus  St  Ignatius  of 
Loyola  and  St  Theresa  of  Avila  were  investigated 
for  heresy,  and  the  censorship  policy  was  such  as 
sometimes  to  condemn  books  approved  by  the 
Holy  See  The  Spanish  Inquisition  was  abolished 
in  1820  3  In  1542  Paul  HI  assigned  the  medieval 
Inquisition  to  the  department  of  government 
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called  the  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition  or  Holy 
Office.  The  modern  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Office  has  the  decision  as  to  questions  of  faith  and 
morals,  of  heresy,  of  some  matrimonial  cases,  and 
of  the  censorship  of  books  (the  Index)  There  is 
now  no  Roman  Catholic  institution  called  the  In- 
quisition The  old  standard  scholarly  (but  anti- 
Catholic)  writing  on  the  Inquisition  was  that  of 
Henry  Charles  Lea,  who,  however,  failed  to  make 
a  proper  distinction  between  the  different  Inquisi- 
tions The  work  is  now  outdated  bv  much  recent 
scholarship  Since  1920  have  appeared  mono- 
graphs, articles,  and  much  new  material  (manuals, 
journals,  and  records  of  trials)  on  the  medieval 
Inquisition  See  Jean  Guiraud,  The  Medieval  In- 
quisition (Kng  tr  ,  1929),  Hoffman  Nickerson,  The 
Inouisitwn  (2d  ed  ,  1932),  William  T.  Walsh, 
Characteristics  of  the  Inquisition  (1940) 
insanity  or  lunacy,  in  law,  mental  aberration  or  de- 
fect which  may  relieve  a  person  from  some  of  the 
legal  consequences  of  his  acts  Insanity  comprises 
those  psychological  states  which  excuse  conduct 
ordinarily  criminal  and  which  make  certain  civil 
transactions  invalid  Criminal  and  civil  insanity 
both  differ  to  some  degree  from  the  c  oncepts  of  psy- 
chopathology  (see  NEUROSIS  and  PSYCHOBIH),  and 
there  has  been  much  medical  criticism  of  the  legal 
categories  The  law  of  criminal  insanity  is  designed 
to  save  from  ordinary  penal  sanctions  persons  who 
are  not  res|x>nsible  for  their  own  acts  and  who 
could  not  have  been  deterred  by  any  threatened 
punishment  The  strictest  American  jurisdictions 
limit  such  insanity  to  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
one's  acts  and  inability  to  distinguish  right  from 
wrong  In  this  view  probably  only  a  crime  com- 
mitted in  a  frenzy  or  by  a  person  unable  to  make 
simple  moral  distmc  tions  (e  g  ,  an  idiot)  would  be 
excusable,  but  sufferers  from  PARANOIA  who  act  in 
response  to  a  delusional  system  might  be  deemed 
sane  The  jurisdictions  which  have  abandoned  the 
strict  test  often  recognize  paranoiacs  and  persons 
acting  under  a  sudden  irresistible  impulse  (usually 
termed  temporary  insanity)  as  lunatics  In  the 
United  States  the  methods  of  determining  insanity 
in  criminal  cases  vanes  T\pical  are  decisions  by 
the  trial  judge,  by  the  regular  jury,  by  a  special 
jury,  and  by  a  commission  composed  of  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  laymen  A  lesser  degree  of  mental 
aberration  is  required  for  civil  insanity  than  for 
criminal  insanity,  in  general,  extreme  deficiency 
of  intelligence  or  a  marked  ciefec  t  in  reason  may  be 
sufficient  Usually  a  contract  made  with  a  lunatic 
is  voided  unless  it  was  to  furnish  him  with  neces- 
sities or  unless  he  is  unable  to  restore  the  benefits 
received  The  legal  presumption  of  civil  sanity  is 
strong  in  the  case  of  a  testator  or  one  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  weak  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  sick  or  old 
and  decrepit  A  harmless,  though  insane,  person 
who  is  unable  to  carry  on  his  affairs  may  be  placed 
under  guardianship  on  apphc ation  to  a  court  Lu- 
natics (including  the  c  rumnally  insane)  who  are 
dangerous  to  themselves  or  others  may  be  com- 
mitted to  institutions  on  the  application  of  a  close 
relative  or  of  the  public  authorities  Generally  the 
approval  of  a  court  must  be  given,  and  in  some 
cases  a  jury  must  first  return  a  verdict  of  insane 
A  person  confined  to  an  asylum  may  have  his  de- 
tention reviewed  by  habeas  corpus  proceedings 
See  Gregory  Zilboorg,  Mind,  Medicine,  and  Man 
(1943) 

inscription,  WRITING  on  durable  material  The  art 
is  called  epigraphy  Modern  inscriptions  are  made 
for  permanent,  monumental  record,  as  on  grave- 
stones, cornerstones,  and  building  fronts,  they  are 
often  decorative  and  imitative  of  ancient  (usually 
Roman)  methods  The  only  current  use  of  in- 
scriptions which  has  no  accepted  substitute,  the 
marking  of  graves,  is  also  the  oldest  continuous  use 
The  first  writing  was  probably  everywhere  done  on 
hard  materials,  mainly  Htones  (rough  or  hewn), 
clay  (often  marked  when  wet),  metal,  bone,  and 
ivory  When  light  materials  like  paper  were  devel- 
oped, it  was  possible  to  distinguish  between  writing 
for  temporary  use  and  permanent  recording,  and 
epigraphy  became  rostnc  ted  in  use  Outside  West- 
ern history  epigraphy  was  of  importance  in  two  in- 
dependent civilizations — in  the  remarkable  art  of 
the  MAYA,  TOLTEC,  and  A/TEC  cultures  and  in 
China  There  is  also  the  exotic  mid-Pacific  epig- 
raphy of  EASTER  ISLAND  The  earliest  Chinese 
inscriptions  are  on  bronze  (c  1800  B  C  ),  and  there 
are  later  writings  on  bone  from  N  China  From 
the  classical  period,  before  200  B  C  ,  are  odes  on 
great  stone  drums  found  m  Shensi  The  invention 
of  paper  (\D  c  100)  ended  the  role  of  epigraphy 
in  China  There  is  an  important  bilingual  Cninese- 
Turkiah  inscription  near  the  ORKHON  (A  D  c  800) 
The  Hindus  used  palm  leaves  for  writing  early  in 
their  history,  and  their  inscriptions  do  not  record 
the  older  forms  of  their  language  The  most  im- 
portant are  Prakrit  inscriptions  of  ASOKA  (3d  cent. 
B  C  )  The  first  Sanskrit  inscriptions  date  from 
some  centuries  later  The  course  of  Western  epig- 
raphy begins  in  Mesopotamia  and  on  the  Nile  The 
Mesopotamian  writing,  CUNEIFORM,  was  invented 
0.4000  B  C  ,  probably  by  the  Sumerians  It  was 
created  for  writing  on  sun-dried  brick.  This  com- 
bines durability  with  lightness  and  contrasts  favor- 


ably with  all  other  epigraphio  materials  m  conven- 
ience of  making  and  handling  It  thus  anticipates 
some  of  the  merits  of  paper.  (See  BABYLONIA; 
ASSYRIA,  HITTITKS,  ELAM  For  notes  on  examples 
of  epigraphic  treasure-troves,  see  ERBCH,  LA  GASH, 

NlNBVBH,    NlPPUR,   SUBA,    TEL-BL-AMARNA ,    Bo- 

OHAZKBUI  )  An  Eastern  congener  of  Mesopotamian 
epigraphy  is  found  at  MOHKNJO-DARO  (Indus  val- 
ley), with  its  seal  inscriptions  on  faience  and  ivory 
(c  3000  B.C  )  Long  after,  in  Persia,  the  Achae- 
menidae  revived  cuneiforms,  m  an  altered  form: 
their  chief  monument  is  the  inscription  of  Darius  I 
at  BBHISTUN  (c  500  B  C  )  In  EGYPT  the  HIERO- 
GLYPHIC epigraphy  had  a  parallel  career  From  the 
I  dynasty  (4th  millennium  B  C  )  inscriptions  of  the 
Nile  present  a  grand  panorama  of  history,  past  the 
ago  of  the  PYRAMID  to  the  XII  dynasty,  heyday  of 
hieroglyphic  writing,  then  to  the  New  Empire, 
with  the  splendid  rock  inscriptions  at  THEBES, 
Egyptian  epigraphy  lost  its  vitality  more  from  the 
development  of  papyrus  than  the  downfall  of  the 
kingdom  Its  influences  are  found  everywhere  in 
the  Arabian  peninsula  in  inscriptions  of  the  1st 
millennium  B  C  ,  examples  are  the  MOABITB 
STONE,  Phoenician  stones  and  coins,  inscriptions 
near  Damascus,  and  the  Himyantic  writing  of 
Yemen  (see  SHKBA)  In  the  Mediterranean  the 
earliest  epigraphy  of  Greek  culture  appears  in 
AEGEAN  CIVILI/ATION  and  MINOAN  CIVILIZATION 
In  Cyprus  there  are  inscriptions  of  many  ages, 
cuneiform  and  Greek  writing  side  by  side  From 
the  expansion  of  Greece  through  the  career  of  Rome 
epigraphy  flourished  everywhere,  and  inscriptions 
are  literally  innumerable  Among  the  older  Greek 
inscriptions  are  those  on  vases,  coins,  votive  of- 
ferings, statues,  and  the  like,  besides  accounts  of 
expenditures  in  temples,  annals  (e  g  ,  the  Parian 
Chronicle  on  PAROS),  codes  of  laws  (at  GORTYNA), 
decrees,  bookkeeping  accounts,  lists  of  citizens, 
ostraca  (see  OSTRACISM),  and  many  graffiti  (wall 
scnbblings)  Greek  influence  was,  of  course,  de- 
cisive in  Italy,  first  m  the  inscriptions  of  tho 
ETRUSCANS  There  are  also  many  inscriptions  in 
Italic  languages,  notably  the  IGUVIWE  TABLEH 
Latin  epigraphy  began  with  religious  documents, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  republic  it  was  touching  every 
phase  of  life  Contemporary  with  the  late  republic- 
there  was  a  Celtic  epigraphy  in  Gaul,  at  first  in 
Greek  letters,  but  the  chief  Celtic  inscriptions  are 
in  the  OGHAM  writings  of  the  Christian  era  The 
Germanic  RIINKS  are  another  European  alphabet 
used  in  inscriptions  Latin  epigraphy  never  died 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  Christianity  adapted 
the  old  forms,  first  in  the  catacombs,  then  in 
churches  Modern  monumental  inscription  is  in 
the  same  tradition,  btlt  materially  renovated  by 
the  ueoclasBicism  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  For 
the  history  and  examples  of  epigraphy,  see  his- 
tories of  appropriate  cultures,  countries,  languages, 
literatures,  and  periods  of  art 

insect,  an  air-breathing  arthropod  of  the  class  In- 
secta,  with  a  distinct  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen 
and  with  three  pairs  of  legs,  one  pair  of  antennae, 
and  usually  one  or  two  pairs  of  wings  in  the  adiilt 
Many  insects,  such  as  the  BUTTERFLY,  MOTH,  MOS- 
QUITO, BEE,  and  HOUSEFLY,  undergo  a  complete 
metamorphosis  from  the  egg  through  the  LARVA  and 
PUPA  stages  to  the  adult  form  Others  such  as  tho 
grasshopper  and  the  true  BUG  undergo  a  gradual 
metamorphosis  Changes  which  are  more  pro- 
nounced than  in  the  gradual  metamorphosis  but 
less  so  than  in  the  complete  metamorphosis  are 
characteristic  of  the  dragon  fly  and  some  related 
insects  Some  primitive  wingless  insects  hatch  in 
the  adult  form  and  merely  grow  in  size  Fossil 
records  indicate  that  insects  are  the  oldest  of  the 
earth's  inhabitants  It  has  been  estimated  that 
nine  tenths  of  the  animals  of  the  world  are  insects 
Their  success  is  attributed  to  their  small  size,  their 
reproductive  ability,  and  the  abundance  of  their 
food  Insects  cause  an  annual  loss  estimated  to 
average  $3,000,000,000,  although  only  a  few  hun- 
dred of  the  500,000  known  species  are  harmful 
Among  those  which  injure  crops  and  other  vegeta- 
tion are  the  GRASSHOPPER,  ARMY  WORM,  APHID, 

CORN   BORER,    CODLING   MOTH,   TENT   CATERPILLAR, 

JAPANESE  BEETLE,  GYPSY  MOTH,  BAGWORM,  and 
some  of  the  scale  insects  Disease  carriers  include 
the  mosquito,  housefly,  TSETSE  FLY,  TICK,  and 
FLEA  Insects  are  of  great  value  as  agents  of  cross- 
pollination  (see  POLLINATION)  Many  are  natural 
enemies  of  harmful  insects  Others  are  the  chief 
food  of  some  fish,  reptiles,  and  birds  and  of  a  few 
mammals  Insects  eaten  by  man  include  white 
ants  m  Brazil  and  grasshoppers  m  China  From 
insects  are  obtained  varied  produc  ts,  e  g  ,  silk,  hon- 
ey, cochineal,  lac  See  L  O  Howard,  The  Insect 
Menace  (1931),  F  E  Lutz,  Field  Book  of  Insects 
(rev  ed  ,  1935)  and  A  Lot  of  Insects  (1941),  A  H. 
Verrill,  Strange  Insects  and  Their  Stones  (1937), 
E.  W  Teale,  Qratsroot  Jungles  (1937)  and  Near 
Horizons  (1942) ,  R  L  Ditmars,  The  Book  of  Insect 
Oddities  (1938);  J  H.  and  A.  B  Comstock  and 
G.  W  Hernck,  A  Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects 
(rev  ed  ,  1938) ,  C  L  Metcalf  and  W  P  Flint, 
Destructive  and  Useful  Insects  (2d  ed  ,  1939) 
insecticide  (Insek'tusld),  substance  used  to  destroy 
msert  pests.  A  great  variety  of  insecticides  have 
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been  developed  because  some  are  efficacious  against 
one  type  of  insect  and  ineffective  against  another, 
Rome  are  toxic  to  man  or  to  useful  insects  and  ani- 
mals, and  others  can  be  used  only  under  certain 
conditions.  Preparations  are  often  classed  as  to 
mode  of  action,  e.g  ,  stomach  poisons,  which  are 
used  chiefly  against  chewing  insects,  and  contact 
poisons,  which  penetrate  the  integument  or  enter 
the  respiratory  openings,  <  ausmg  suffocation  In- 
secticides are  applied  by  dusting,  by  spraying,  or 
by  releasing  a  gas  (fumigating),  usually  in  a  sealed 
building  or  room  or,  in  fields,  under  a  tent  or  other 
covering  Improved  methods  of  application  in- 
clude the  release  of  dusts  or  spray  mists  over  large 
areas  by  airplanes,  the  electrification  of  powders  by 
fast  streams  of  compressed  air  to  increase  adher- 
ence, especially  to  the  underside  of  plants,  and  the 
aerosol  method,  in  which  the  inset  tie  ide  is  packed 
with  liquefied  gas  into  a  suitable  <  ontainer  and  re- 
leased (under  pressure  of  the  gas)  as  a  fine  mist 
Arsenical  poisons  (including  PAIUS  OREB.N  and  lead 
ar  sen  ate)  are  among  the  oldest  and  most  widely 
employed  stomac  h  poisons  Other  stoina<  h  poisons 
im  lude  fluorine  compounds  (effective  against  co<  k- 
roaches,  ants,  and  other  household  pests),  salts  of 
<  opper,  organic  poisons  such  as  hellebore,  and  syn- 
thetic compounds  Contact  poisons  include  com- 
pounds of  sulphur  (especially  lime  sulphur)  and  of 
nicotine,  petroleum  oils  (used  also  as  t  arriers  for 
other  insecticides),  coal-tar  derivatives,  pyrethrmn, 
rotenone,  and  DDT  Pyrethrum,  long  used  m  the 
Near  East  and  Persia  for  ins*?*  tu  idal  purposes  and 
introduced  in  Europe  in  the  10th  cent  ,  is  derived 
from  the  flowers  of  certain  plants  of  the  genus 
Chrysanthemum  and  is  used  as  a  dust  or  a  spray 
The  active  principle,  pviethrin,  has  recently  been 
synthesized  Rotenone,  obtained  from  derm  or 
from  other  plants  (most  of  them  tropic  a)  and  long 
used  in  (1hma  and  the  East  as  poisons),  hke  py- 
rethrum  is  highly  toxic  to  msec  ts  but  is  relatively 
harmless  to  warm-blooded  animals  The  produc- 
tion of  new  forms  of  msec  tu  ides  was  stimulated 
during  the  Second  World  Wai  by  the  curtailment 
of  the  principal  ingredients  of  the  older  forms  and 
by  increased  use  to  protect  military  fortes  from 
typhus,  malaria,  and  other  insect-borne  diseases 
Outstanding  among  new  insecticides  is  DDT  <di- 
c  hloro-thpheny  1-tnc  hloroethane)  Although  syn- 
thesized in  Germany  m  1874,  its  v-ilue  was  not  rec- 
ognized until  after  the  Swiss  potato  crop  had  been 
saved  (1939)  from  the  ray  ages  of  the  Colorado  po- 
tato beetle  The  use  of  DDT  during  the  wai  pre- 
vented typhus  epidemic  s  m  Italy  and  North  Africa 
and  checked  malaria  in  mosquito-ridden  aieas 
Many  agricultural  msec  t  enemies  as  yvell  as  house- 
hold pests  are  destroyed  bv  DDT,  but  its  toxic ity 
toward  other  forms  of  life  and  the  development  of 
resistant  insect  strains  haye  not  lx>on  fully  deter- 
mined One  of  its  adyantagfis  is  its  long-lasting 
residual  effect  A  number  of  chemically  related 
substances  have  also  been  synthesized  Other  re- 
cently developed  msec  tic  idos  are  benzene  hexa- 
chlonde  (m  several  forms,  including  Gammexane) 
and  chloi mated  campliene  Precautions  must  be 
observed  in  using  in  sot  tu  idos,  manj  of  whit  h  are 
toxic  to  man  Ksnet  mlly  dangerous  arc  c  ertam 
fumigants,  notably  hjdrocvamc  acid,  gas  masks 
must  lie  emploj  ed  while  handling  them  Fruit  or 
vegetables  sprayed  with  poisonous  substances  es- 
pecially compounds  of  arsenic  or  lead,  must  be 
thoroughly  washed  Sec  D  E  II  1-rear,  Chemistry 
of  Insccticules,  Futif/irula,  and  Herhi<iden  (2d  ed  , 
1948) 

insectivorous  plants  see  BLAnnMtwour,  PITCHER 
PLANT,  VKNUB'S-JLYTHAP 

Inside  Passage,  natuial,  protected  waterway,  c  950 
mi  long,  off  the  coaat  of  British  Columbia  and  SE 
Alaska  It  threads  through  the  ALLX \NUER  ARCHI- 
PELAGO I  rom  Seattle,  Wash  to  Skagwa>  ,  Alaska, 
or  via  Cross  Sound  to  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  the  route 
uses  channels  and  straits  between  islands  and  the 
mainland  whu  h  afford  protection  from  the  storms 
and  open  waters  of  the  Pacific-  Snow-tapped 
mountains,  forests,  waterfalls,  glat  icrs,  and  the 
many  deep,  narrow  c  hanncls  give  it  great  sc  enit 
beauty  It  was  known  to  Spanish,  Kussian,  Eng- 
lish, and  American  explorers,  many  of  whom  gave 
names  to  the  islands  and  waterways  It  is  the 
route  generally  used  by  steamers  between  the 
United  States  and  Alaska 

insomnia,  abnormal  wakefulness  or  inability  to  sleep 
This  condition  may  be  caused  by  a  failure  to  de- 
velop a  habit  of  regular  sleep  or  by  poor  hygiene 
Illness  or  worry  may  lead  to  insomnia,  sleepless- 
ness is  often  associated  with  neuroses  Methods  of 
relaxation,  e  g ,  soothing  baths  or  reading  before 
retiring,  are  sometimes  of  benefit. 

installment  buying  and  selling,  buying  and  selling 
of  goods  on  credit,  with  the  stipulation  that  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  at  specified  intervals  ui  set 
amounts  The  goods  are  used  by  the  buyer  before 
or  upon  the  first  payment  but  belong  to  the  seller 
until  the  last  payment  has  been  made.  If  the 
buyer  defaults,  the  seller  takes  back  the  goods,  and 
all  former  payments  are  forfeit.  The  buyer  on  in- 
stallment pays  a  higher  price,  the  difference  cover- 
ing interest  on  unpaid  balances,  insurance,  and  fi- 
nancing charges  Originating  in  Paris  more  than  a 
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century  ago,  the  practice  of  retailing  goods  on  the 
installment  plan  was  first  used  in.  the  United  States 
to  sell  sewing  machines,  pianos,  and  household  fur- 
nishings After  1910,  when  manufacturers  began 
to  offer  automobiles  on  the  time-payment  plan, 
installment  selling  rapidly  came  to  include  durable 
goods  of  every  kind  (household  appliances,  radios, 
oil  burners),  which  otherwise  would  have  been  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  average  income  earner  Large 
merchandisers  through  various  devices  ("letters  of 
credit,"  "budget  plans")  now  make  it  possible  for 
their  customers  to  buy  any  type  of  goods  on  time 
(e  g  ,  automobile  tires,  clothing)  Long-term  in- 
stallment purchases  are  usually  financed  indirectly 
by  firms  who  spet  lalize  in  this  form  of  c  redit  Many 
banks  make  "consumer  credit"  loans  directly, 
which  may  be  repaid  m  installments  Most  states 
regulate  installment  transactions  to  prevent  them 
from  being  oppressive  Because  they  tended  to 
raise  prices,  installment  sales  were  rigidl>  curbed 
by  the  federal  government  in  the  Second  World 
War,  when  goods  were  sc  arce  See  Adrian  Rondi- 
leau,  Education  for  Installment  Buying  (1944) 

Insterburg  (m'sturboork),  c  itv  (pop  48,71 1),  former 
East  Prussia,  on  the  Pregel  and  Inster  rivers  It 
was  transferred  (1945)  from  Germany  to  the  USSR 
and  incorporated  with  the  Kaliningrad  (Konigs- 
berg)  oblast  of  the  RSFSR  Its  official  Russian 
name  is  Chernyakhovsk  (chornyukh6fsk)  It  is  a 
horse-raising  and  cattle  center  and  produc  es  chem- 
icals, textiles,  and  foodstuffs  The  14th-century 
fortress  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  is  now  a  stud  farm 

instinct,  in  psychology,  term  variously  denned  and 
subject  to  much  controversy,  used  generally  to  in- 
dicate an  innate  tondenc  y ,  disposition,  or  drive  to 
action,  held  to  arise  from  the  vital  needs  of  the 
organism  and  to  be  expressed  in  activity  not  based 
upon  past  experience  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
The  behavior  of  many  insects  is  pointed  out  as 
exemplifying  almost  pure  instinctive  behavior  The 
adult  state  is  reached  suddenly  through  metamor- 
phosis (the  pupa  stage  preceding  it  being  one  in- 
volving practically  complete  structural  change) 
The  adult,  therefore,  appears  full  grown  without 
any  past  experience  in  the  use  of  the  bodily  struc- 
tures with  which  it  is  equipped,  as  those  for  food- 
getting  and  reproduc  tion,  and  y  et  proceeds  to  those 
activities  (called  instinctive)  net  easarj  to  satisfy 
the  organic  needs  In  the  same  way  a  .y  oung  c  hit  k's 
pecking  at  a  partule  is  considered  as  instinctive 
behavior,  since  it  appears  to  be  performed  in  re- 
sponse to  hunger  and  occurs  even  when  the  chick 
has  been  segregated  from  the  time  it  was  hatched 
In  higher  mammals  greganousness  (t  ailed  also  the 
gregarious  instinct  or  herd  intstintt)  is  commonly 
t  1'tssed  as  an  instmc  t  The  parental  uistmct  ib  *een 
in  the  maternal  at  tiv  ities  of  sue  kling  and  c  armg  for 
the  >oung  In  general  mstint  tiye  behavior  in  man 
is  distinguished  from  reflex  action  in  that  the  latter 
involves  a  specific  response  to  stimulus,  whereas 
the  former  is  specific  only  in  the  ends  or  goal  but 
not  in  the  activity  involved  in  reaching  that  goal 
Opposed  to  this  view  is  that  held  by  some  psv  t  hol- 
ogists  whu  h  denies  that  adult  human  l>ehavior 
today  t  an  be  desc  nl)cd  as  instinctive  (as  so  defined) 
It  argues  that  man's  Miav  lor  is  so  complex  and  in- 
volves so  many  motoi  activities  and  is  apparently 
so  modified  and  Complicated  by  civilization  and  the 
individual  intelligence  that  any  explanation  solely 
upon  the  basis  of  mstint  t  does  not  adequately  ex- 
plain behavior 

Institut  de  France  (Pstetu'  du  frSs')  [Fr  ,=* institu- 
tion or  institute],  cultural  institution  of  the  French 
state,  founded  1795  It  replaced  fiye  learned  or 
literary  societies  These  were  the  FRENCH  ACAD- 
EMY (governing  language  and  literature,  founded 
by  Richelieu,  granted  letters  patent  1015),  the 
Acadfimie  royale  do  Pemturo  et  de  Sculpture  (fine 
arts,  founded  1648  by  Mazann,  reorganized  1GG3 
by  Colbert),  the  Academic  royale  ties  Inscriptions 
ot  Medailles  (public  inscriptions,  medal  design, 
etc  ,  founded  Ioo3),  renamed  (1710)  the  Acad6mio 
royale  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- Lettras,  the  Acade- 
mic royale  des  Sciences  (founded  1660  by  Colbert), 
and  the  Academic  rovalo  d' Architecture  (organized 
1671  by  Colbert)  The  constitution  and  aims  of  the 
French  Academy  were  the  model  for  the  others  In 
1793  the  Convention  suppressed  all  of  them  In 
1795  the  Directory  set  up  a  new  learned  society  to 
assume  the  functions  of  the  old  academies,  This 
new  organization  was  called  at  first  Institut  na- 
tional des  Sciences  et  des  Arts  but  eventually  the 
title  was  fixed  as  Institut  de  France  It  was  divided 
into  three  classes  (physical  and  mathematical 
sciences,  moral  and  political  sciences,  literature  and 
fine  arts)  In  1803  a  decree  of  Napoleon  (himself  a 
member  since  1797)  changed  the  division  to  four 
(physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  French  lan- 
guage and  literature,  history  and  ancient  literature, 
and  fine  arts),  an  arrangement  openly  intended  to 
suggest  the  old  academies  within  the  system  of  the 
Institut  A  reorganisation  of  1816  based  on  the 
Institut  of  1803  changed  the  names  and  orders  of 
the  classes  to  "restore"  the  old  academies,  and  in 
1832,  under  the  influence  of  Guisot,  the  second 
class  of  the  Iiuttitut  of  1795  was  restored  as  a  fifth 
academy  The  Institut  de  France  therefore  finally 
came  to  be  comprised  of  five  academies — the  French 
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Academy,  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- 
Let  tres  (history  and  archaeology),  the  Acaddmie 
des  Sciences,  the  Academic  des  Beaux-Arts,  and 
the  Academic  des  Sciences  morales  et  pohtiques 
Membership  of  the  academies  of  the  Institut  is  not 
mutually  exclusive,  and  the  bodies  are  self-per- 
petuating with  a  veto  of  elections  by  the  state  The 
awards  and  prizes  given  by  the  academies  have 
boon  of  inestimable  importance  in  encouraging  en- 
deavor in  various  fields  The  winners  of  the  prin- 
cipal fine  arts  prizes  are  sent  at  public  expense  to 
study  in  the  French  school  founded  (1666)  by 
Colbert  at  Rome 

Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  at  Princeton,  N  .1  , 
chartered  1930,  opened  1933,  founded  by  Louis 
BamiHTRpr  and  Mrs  Felix  Fuld  as  a  research  and 
experimental  center  beyond  the  graduate  school 
It  includes  schools  of  mathematics,  economics  and 
politics,  and  humanistic  studies  It  opened  with  a 
faculty  of  loading  scholars,  including  Albert 
Einstein  Abraham  Flexner  was  the  first  director, 
succeeded  by  Frank  Aydelotte  (1939-47)  Many 
resources  are  bhared  with  Princeton  Umv  The 
institute  owns  the  Gest  Oriental  Library 

Institute  of  Human  Relations  see  YALK  UNIVER- 
SITY 

Institutes   sec  CORPUH  JURIS  CIVILIS 

instrumental,  in  the  grammar  of  certain  languages 
(e  g  ,  Russian),  TAME  referring  to  means  or  instru- 
ment The  Latin  \BLATIVK  could  bo  called  instru- 
mental 

instrumentalism,  namn  of  the  typo  of  pragmatism 
formulated  by  John  DEWEY  See  RATIONALISM 

instrumentation,    in    music     sec    ORCHESTRA    AND 

ORCHESTRA  TION 

insulation  (In'sula'shun,  m*syot>-),  use  of  materials 
or  devices  to  prevent  the  passage  of  heat  or  of 
electricity  Common  heat  insulators  are  asbestos, 
fur,  feathers,  glass,  stone,  wood,  and  wool,  all  aio 
poor  conductors  of  heat  (see  CONDUCTION)  In- 
dustrial furnaces  are  built  of  brick,  which  conducts 
heat  so  slowly  that  a  high  temperature  within  is 
evidenced  by  only  a  relatively  low  temperature  on 
the  outer  burface  Steam  pipes  and  water  pipes 
are  commonly  insulated  with  thick  wrappings  of 
asbestos  pulp  Since  insulatois  prevent  the  flow 
of  heat  in  either  direction,  ice  boxes  are  constructed 
commonly  with  double  walls  separated  by  an  air 
spate  (air  being  a  poor  conductor),  and  each  wall 
is  lined  with  some  insulating  material  Double 
walls  in  houses  and  the  use  of  hollow  tiles  in  build- 
ings prevent  the  entrance  of  heat  and  its  escape 
The  very  effectiye  insulation  in  a  vacuum  bottle 
results  almost  entirely  from  the  presence  of  a  vac- 
uum between  the  double  walls  of  the  inner  flaok 
In  the  conduction  of  electricity  from  point  to 
point,  the  c  onductor  acts  as  a  guide  for  the  electric 
current  and  must  bo  insulated  at  every  point  of 
contatt  with  its  supports,  to  prevent  escape,  or 
leakage,  of  the  current  Dry  air  is  a  good  insulator, 
so  that  it  is  ordinarily  necessary  to  insulate  con- 
ductors used  for  long-distance  transmission  only  at 
their  points  of  contact  with  the  supporting  steel 
stiuctureti  Glass  and  porcelain  are  commonly 
used,  the  materials  being  molded  in  bell-«haped 
forms  or  in  rods  made  up  of  several  segments 
Underground  conductors  arc  insulated  with  dry 
cotton  or  pulp,  rubber,  and  bitumen  In  electrical 
apparatus,  ebonite  is  wndely  used  Some  other  in- 
sulators are  paraffin,  sulphur,  resin,  and  vanishes 
Since  wot  materials  cnn  become  conductors,  in- 
sulation must  often  be  waterproof  Ordinary  house- 
hold wires  are  commonly  insulated  by  a  thin  rub- 
ber coating  wrapped  with  cotton,  the  electric 
cables  parsing  between  house  walls  frequently  have 
in  addition  a  metal  wrapping 

insulin  (In'sulln),  antuhabetic  hormone  which  is  se- 
creted into  the  blood  stream  by  a  specific  group  of 
cells  (the  islands  of  Langerhans)  in  the  PANCRE^H 
F  G  Banting  and  C  H  Best  were  (1921-22)  the 
first  to  obtain  a  preparation  of  insulin  which  would 
alleviate  all  symptoms  of  diabetes  As  the  natural 
hormone  of  the  body  or  when  injected  into  the 
body,  insulin  enables  the  body  to  utilize  sugars 
and  fats,  prevents  tho  excessive  breakdown  of 
protein,  and  permits  tho  deposition  of  glvcogcn  in 
the  liver  It  allows  the  individual  to  fight  infection 
satisfactorily  In&ului  is  injected  h>podermicall>, 
and  6>mce  the  effect  is  transient,  injections  mutst  be 
given  daily,  and  sometimes  more  frequently,  de- 
pending on  the  need  of  the  individual  Insulin 
may  be  administered  to  a  diabetic  patient  by  in- 
jection of  a  solution  of  zinc  insulin  crystals  (known 
as  regular  insulin)  or  in  the  form  of  protamme  zmo 
insulin  or  globm  insulin  with  zinc  Both  the  pro- 
tamme zinc  insulin  and  the  globm  insulin  are  more 
prolonged  in  their  reaction  than  the  regular  insulin, 
so  that  the  injection  may  be  given  at  losa  frequent 
intervals 

Insull,  Samuel,  1859-1938,  American  public-utilities 
financier,  b  London  He  arrived  m  the  United 
States  in  1881  and  was  employed  by  Thomas  A 
Edison  as  a  secretary  Insull  for  a  time  was  high 
in  management  of  the  Edison  industrial  holdings 
Insull  by  1907  overcame  competing  public-utilities 
companies  in  Chicago,  and  soon  he  came  to  control 
the  city's  transit  system  After  numerous  mergers 
he  expanded  his  operations  throughout  Illinois  and 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


INSURANCE 

to  neighboring  states.  He  formed  (1912)  a  mam- 
moth interlocking  directorate  which  operated  over 
300  steam  plants,  almost  200  hydroelectric  gener- 
ating plants,  and  numerous  other  power  plants 
throughout  the  United  States  Insull's  public- 
utilities  empire,  however,  collapsed  in  1932,  and 
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porate  fidelity  bonding  goes  back  to  1840,  and  title  ifttelttf  race,  in  psychology,  is  variously  described  as 
and  credit  insurance  were  first  offered  in  the  1890«      the  general  abuity  of  the  organism  acting  as  a  whole 


The  20th  cent  saw  the  expansion  of  what  has  been 
called  "inland  marine"  insurance,  which  covers  a 
vast  miscellany  of  items,  including  tourist  baggage, 
express  and  parcel-post  packages,  motor-truck 
cargoes,  all  sorts  of  goods  in  t: 


to  utilize  understanding  gained  in  past  experience 
in  dealing  with  a  similar  or  new  situation,  to  adjust 
or  adapt  quickly  and  readily  to  the  environment, 
to  learn  without  difficulty,  or  to  form  new  behavior 


Insull  went  to  Greece  and  later  to  Turkey    He  was     cargoes,  all  sorts  of  goods  in  transit,  even  bridges     patterns  to  meet  a  new  situation  by  the  modifioa- 
extradited    (1032)    to    the    United    States,    faced      and  tunnels    Obviously  insurance  mav  now  bo  had      tion  or  readjustment  of  tho«e  already  acquired 


inR  the  mails  to  defraud  in-  against  almost  any  conceivable  risk,  companies 
•nt,  but  ho  was  vindicated  like  Llov  d's  will  insure  a  dancer's  legs,  or  a  pianist's 
fingers,  or  an  outdoor  entertainment  against  loss 
from  ram  on  a  specified  day  Fire  insurance  usu- 
ally includes  damage  from  lightning,  other  insur- 
ance against  the  elements  includes  hail,  tornado, 
flood,  and  drought  Life  insurance,  originally  con- 
ceived to  protect  a  man's  family  when  his  death 
left  them  without  income,  has  developed  policies 
through  whic  h  the  amount  paid  in,  augmented  by 
compound  intciest,  IB  paid  bark  to  the  insured  in  a 
lump  sum  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  years,  and  an- 
nuity policies,  which  after  ho  attains  a  certain  age 
Ea\  the  insured  a  \oarlv  income  for  the  rest  of  his 
fe  Complete  automobile  insurant  includes  not 
only  insurance  against  hre  and  theft  but  also  com- 
pensation for  damage  to  tho  car  and  for  personal 
injury  to  the  victim  of  an  accident  (liability  in- 
surance) ,  many  car  owners,  however,  c  arrv  only 
partial  insurance  In  many  states  liability  insui- 
ance  is  compulsory  Bonding  or  fidelity  insurance 
is  designed  to  protect  an  employer  against  dis- 
honesty or  default  on  the  part  of  an  employee 
Title  insurance?  is  aimed  at  protecting  purchasers 
of  real  estate  from  loss  by  reason  of  defective  title 
Credit  insurance  safeguards  the  businessman 
against  loss  from  tho  failure  of  his  customers  to 
meet  thoir  obligations  In  the  19th  cent  many 
friendly  or  benefit  societies  wero  founded  for  in- 
suring the  life  and  health  of  their  members,  and 
most  fraternal  ordeis  arid  labor  organisations  have 
insurance  benefits  Many  employers  take  out 
group  insurance  policies  for  their  employees,  which 
include  not  only  life  insurance,  but  sickness  and 
accident  benefits  and  old-age  pensions,  the  em- 
ployees usually  contributing  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  premium  Since  the  late  19th  cent  there  has 
been  a  growing  tendency  for  the  state  to  enter  tho 
field  of  insurance,  especially  to  safeguard  workers 
against  sic  knesa  and  disability,  cither  temporary  or 
permanent,  destitute  old  age,  and  unemployment 
Germany  was  the  first  m  tho  field  of  so-called  soc  lal 
insurance,  b>  laws  adopted  in  1883,  1884,  and  1889 
it  provided  piotertion  against  sickness,  accident, 
disability,  and  old  age  Most  American  states  have 
laws  providing  for  workmen's  compensation  In 
the  United  States  an  important  feature  of  the  New 
Deal  legislation  was  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935  (see  SOCIAL  SECURITY),  which  provided  for 
old-age  assistance  and  old-age  benefits,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  and  aid  to  the  blind,  mothers, 
and  children  The  Federal  government  also  ex- 
perimented with  various  types  of  crop  insurance,  a 
landmark  in  this  field  being  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Act  of  19,38  In  the  Second  World  War 
the  government  provided  national  insurance  for 
the  members  of  the  American  forces  See  also 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  See  C  F  Trenerr> ,  The 
Origin  and  Early  History  of  Insurance  (1926), 
A  H  Mowbray,  Insurance  Its  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice in  the  United  States  (3d  ed  ,  194b) ,  S  B  Acker- 
man,  Insurance  (3d  ed  ,  1948) 


charges  (1934-35)  of  in- 
vestors and  embezzlemei 

insurance  or  assurance,  devu  P  for  indemnifying  or 
guaranteeing  an  individual  against  IONS  out  of  a 
fund  to  which  many    individuals  exposed  to  the 
same    risk    have    contributed    certain    specified 
amounts,  callod  premiums     Pay  ment  for  the  loss, 
divided  among  mam  ,  does  not  fall  heavily  upon 
the  actual  loser     The  essence  of  the  contract  of 
insurance,  called  a  policy ,  is  mutuality.  The  amount 
of  the  premium  is  determined  bv  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  averages  as  « alculated  by  at  tuanes    De- 
vices anticipating  or  resembling  modern  insuranc  o 
seem  to  have  been  known  from  ancient  times     In 
Babylonia  traders  wero  en<  ouragecl  to  assume  the 
risks  of  the  caravan  trade  through  loans  that  were 
repaid  (with  interest)  only  after  the  goods  had  ar- 
rived safely — a  pra<tj<e  resembling  bottomry  and 
Sven  legal  force  in  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  (c  2100 
C  )      The  Phoenicians  and  the  Greeks,  appar- 
ently copying  the  practice  from  the  Babylonians, 
applied  it  to  their  sea-borne  commerce     In  Rome 
loans  on  lx>ttomrv  wore  t  ommon  under  the  empire 
The  Romans,  through  their  burial  clubs  which  pro- 
vided funeial  expenses  for  their  meml»ers  and  later 
pa>ments  to  the  suivivors,  soem  also  to  have  de- 
veloped the  germ  of  true  life  insurance    The  con- 
struction of  a  t  rude  mortality  table  ( \.  D  c  220)  is 
ascribed  to  the  jurist  Ulpian     Insurancehke  prac- 
tices are  traceable  almost  <  on  tuitions!  v  from  Ro- 
man times    With  the  growth  of  towns  and  trade  in 
Europe,  the  medieval  guilds  undertook  to  protec  t 
their  members  from  loss  bv  fire  and  shipwreck  and 
to  ransom  them  from  captivitv  bv  pirates  as  well  as 
to  provide  decent  burial  and  support  in  sickness 
and  poverty     By  the  middle  of  the  14th  cent ,  as 
evidenced  bv  the  earliest  known  insurant e  contract 
(Genoa,  1347),  marine  insurance  was  practically 
universal  among  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe 
Insurance  in  the  modern  sense  was  brought  from 
Lombardy  to  tho  Low  Countries  and   England 
The  history  of  marine  insurance  is  largely  the  his- 
tory of  the  London  firm  of  Lloyd's,  which  had  its 
inception   at  Llo>d's  Coffee   House,   where  mer- 
chants, shipowners,  and  underwriters  met  in  tho 
1 7th  cent    to  transact  business     Fire  insurance 
arose  in  Germany  in  the  1 5th  c  ent  as  a  communal 
undertaking     Life  insurance,  hampered  by  laws 
agauist  usury  and  letting,  was  of  later  growth 
The  first  life  insurance  policy  seerns  to  haye  been 
issued  in  England  in  1583    In  1093  the  astronomer 
Edmund   Halley   construe  ted   the  first   mortality 
table  based  on  the  laws  of  mortality  and  compound 
interest     This  table,  corrected  (1756)  by   Joseph 
Dodson,  made  it  possible  to  scale  the  premium  rate 
to  age,  previously  the  rate  had  been  the  same  for 
all  ages     Insurance  developed  rapidly  with  the 
growth  of  British  commerce  in  the  17th  and  18th 
cent  ,  the  complexity  and  multiple  risks  of  civilized 
life  in  the  19th  cent    gave  it  a  further  impetus 
Prior  to  the  formation  of  corporations  devoted 
solely  to  the  business  of  writing  msuranc  e,  policies 


were  signed  by  a  number  of  individuals,  each  of    Insurgents,  in  U  S  history,  the  Republican  Senators 


whom  placed  opposite  his  name  the  amount  of  the 
risk  assumed  bv  him,  hence  the  term  underwriter 
The  first  stock  companies  to  engage  in  insurance 
were  chartered  in  England  m  1720,  a  little  later 
(1735)  tho  first  insurance  company  in  the  Amenc  an 
colonies  was  founded  at  Charleston,  S  C  Hre  in- 


and  Representatives  who  in  1909-10  revolted 
against  the  conservative  party  policies  dictated  by 
Nelson  W  Aldnch  and  Joseph  G  Cannon  Many 
— but  by  no  means  all — of  them  joined  the  PRO- 
GRE88i\E  PARTY  See  K  W  Hechler,  Insurgency 
(1940) 


surance  corporations  were  formed  in  New  York    intaglio  (mtal'yfl,  mtal'yo).  design  cut  into  stone  or 


(1787)  and  m  Philadelphia  (1794)  Almost  from 
the  beginning  the  companies  were  active  in  seeking 
means  of  preventing  and  putting  out  fires  Tho 
Presbyterian  Synon  of  Philadelphia  sponsored 
(1750)  the  first  life  insurance  corporation  in  Amer- 
ica— for  the  benefit  of  Presbyterian  ministers  and 
their  dependents  After  1840,  with  the  decline  of 
religious  prejudice  against  the  practice,  life  in- 
surance entered  a  boom  period  In  the  1830s  the 


other  material  or  etched  or  engraved  in  a  metal 
plate,  producing  a  concave,  instead  of  a  convex, 
effect  It  is  the  reverse  of  a  relief  or  CAMEO  The 
teim  also  designates  a  gem  so  cut  Seals  and  signet 
rings  usually  bear  intaglio  designs,  so  that  when 
stamped  upon  wax  or  other  plastic  substance  the 
impression  is  m  relief  Intaglio  nlievo  is  a  relief 
sunk  below  the  surface.  See  ENGRAVING  and 

PRINTING 


practice  of  classifying  risks  was  begun    The  New    intarsit  (Yntar'seu)  or^  tarsia  (tftr'sPu),  properly  a 

s  applied 


York  fire  of  1836'  called  attention  to  the  need  of 
adequate  reserves  to  meet  unexpectedly  large 
losses,  Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  to  require 
companies  by  law  (1837)  to  maintain  such  reserves 
The  great  Chic  ago  fire  ( 1 87 1 )  emphasized  the  c  ostly 
nature  of  fires  in  compactly  built  modern  cities 
Reinsurance,  whereby  losses  are  distributed  among 
many  companies,  was  devised  to  meet  sue  h  situa- 
tions and  is  now  common  in  other  lines  of  insurance 
too  Insurance  against  accidental  injury  was  of- 
fered in  1845,  travelers'  insurance  in  1864  The 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897  in  England 


Home  consider  that  the  degree  of  intelligence  is  de- 
termined by  the  degree  of  complexity  of  the  problem 
which  is  met  and  solved,  by  the  speed  with  which 
solution  is  completed,  and  by  the  number  of  prob- 
lems which  can  thus  be  treated  It  is  at  present 
more  or  less  generally  accepted  that  potential  in- 
telligence is  in  some  degree  related  to  heredity  and 
that  environment  is  a  determining  factor  in  the 
extent  of  its  realization  Because  of  tho  importance 
in  education  of  determining  the  ability  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  learn,  intelligence  tests  have  come  into 
wide  use  Alfred  Binet's  introduction  of  his  first 
scale  (group)  of  tests  m  1905  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  testing  movement  That  intelligence  tests 
actually  give  a  measurement  of  tho  intelligence  of 
individuals  is  questioned  by  some  psychologists, 
who  point  out  that,  although  the  tests  are  appar- 
ently testing  something,  there  is  no  way  of  deter- 
mining what  it  is  exactly  that  they  do  test  On  the 
other  hand,  use  of  the  tests  in  education  has  been 
of  great  practical  value  in  affording  a  means  for 
assigning  children  to  claan  groups — for  piedictmg 
with  a  great  doal  of  accuracy  whether  or  not  a 
given  c  hild  would  bo  able  to  complete  the  require- 
ments for  graduation  from  high  school  or  be  able 
to  pass  the  prescribed  courses  in  college  whu  h  lead 
to  a  degree  In  industry  tests  are  used  often  as  one 
of  the  means  for  determining  the  suitability  of  an 
applicant  for  certain  positions  Tests  have  also 
been  standardized  for  various  industrial  occupa- 
tions, for  use  in  the  army,  and  for  various  other 
purpose*  Intelligence  tests  consist  in  general  of  a 
heterogeneous  series  of  questions  to  be  answered, 
problems  to  be  solved,  and  tasks  to  be  fulfilled,  all 
of  varying  degrees  of  difficult> ,  which  the  individ- 
ual is  given  to  complete  within  a  specified  length  of 
time  The  questions  and  other  parts  of  the  test 
mean  nothing  in  themselves,  and  so-called  stand- 
ardization of  the  test  is  essential  before  any  con- 
clusions as  to  intelligence  can  be  drawn  Stand- 
ardization of  a  test  consists  in  its  administration  to 
as  many  individuals  as  possible  of  various  ages 
From  the  results  thus  obtained  it  is  possible  to  de- 
termine the  average  number  of  questions  answered, 
problems  solved,  and  tasks  completed  bv  indi- 
viduals of  certaui  ages  For  example,  out  of  a 
hundred  questions,  the  average  number  answered 
corroc  tly  by  a  c  hild  of  7  might  be  10,  by  a  c  hild  of 
9,  15,  by  a  child  of  12,  30,  and  so  on  If  then  u 
child  of  9  answers  30  questions  correctly,  ht>  is 
classed  with  the  ( hildren  of  12  and  his  mental  age 
(M  A  )  IB  said  to  be  12  The  so-<  ailed  intelligence 
quotient  (I  Q  )  is  a  comparison  between  this  mental 
age  and  his  real  or  c  hronological  age  (C  A  ) ,  in  this 
case  9  It  is  computed  bv  dividing  the  mental  age 
(12)  by  the  chronological  age  (9)  and  multiplying 
the  result  by  100  to  eliminate  the  decimal  point 
In  this  case,  division  of  the  M  A  by  tho  C  A  gives 
the  quotient  1  33,  and  multiplication  by  100  gives 
an  I  Q  of  133,  which  is  relatively  high  As  the 
child  grows,  the  mental  age  and  chronological  ago 
generally  increase  at  a  relatively  equal  pace  so  that 
the  I  Q  varies  to  only  a  small  extent  There  has 
been  a  decline  m  interest  in  pure  intelligence  test*. 
smc  e  the  1920s  and  a  corresponding  me  rease  in  the 
number  of  mental  tests  which  measure  special  apti- 
tudes and  personality  factors  Certain  intelligence 
tests,  such  as  the  Wechsler-Bollevue  and  tho  "draw 
a  man,"  are  designed  to  do  both  A  large  number 
of  tests  are  available  for  all  ago  levels  from  mfanc  y 
upward.  They  are  usually  classified  as  group  tests 
(to  be  given  to  a  number  of  individuals  at  the  satnc 
time)  and  as  individual  tests  Some  are  oral ,  others 
are  written,  and  some  are  devised  for  us©  whore 
language  difficulties  are  encountered,  these  last  are 
based  upon  the  performance  of  some  ph>  oical  task 
The  most  commonly  used  individual  test  is  the 
1937  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Simon-Buiet  Intelli- 
gence Tests.  Tho  group  tests  include  the  Armv 
Alpha  (Wells  Revision) ,  the  Army  General  Classifi- 
cation, theOhio State Umv  ,  theTerman-McNemar, 
the  Thorndike  College  Entrance,  the  California 
Test  of  Mental  Maturity,  the  Kuhlmann-Anderson, 
and  the  Pmtner-Paterson  See  L  M  Terman  and 
M  A  Merrill,  Measuring  Intelligence  (1937), 


form  of  wood  inlay    The  term  is  sometimes  t . . 
to  inlays  of  other  materials  such  as  ivory  and  metal 
It  is  differentiated  from  MARQUETRY  by  the  basic 
veneering  process  of  the  latter    The  art  of  INLAY- 
ING in  wood  is  in  general  practice,  the  term  intarsw  •"•*     •**     naomii.    ^neavurvrtg    j Tu^Htyencv    \,ivo<i, 
is  applicable  to  a  particular  type  developed  m  G.  D.  Stoddard,  Meaning  of  Intelligent  (1943), 
Siena,  Italy,  m  the  13th  cent  and  probably  derived  David  Wechsler,  M eaaurement  of  AduU  InteUigmcc 
from  Oriental  inlays  of  ivory  upon  wood    The  art  (3d  ed.,  1944), 

spread  m  Italy,  reached  its  best  form  in  the  14th  Inter-American  Conferences:  see  PAN-AMBRICAN- 

and  early  15th  cent ,  and  remained  m  use  through-  ISM 

out  the  10th  cent     It  was  applied  not  only  to  later-American  Hig hwty,  section,  3,349  mi  long,  of 

domestic  furniture  but  to  choir  stalls  and  other  the  PAN  AMERICAN  HIOHWAT  system  from  Nuuvo 


required  employers  to  insure  their  employees  appurtenances  of  churches  and  public  edifices.  De-  LAREDO,  Mexico,  to  Panama  city,  Panama.  Much 
against  industrial  accidents.  Public  liability  m-  signs  included  pictorial  scene*  and  convention-  of  the  highway  had  been  built  by  the  countries 
surance,  fostered  by  legislation,  made  its  appear-  ahced  scrolls,  arabesques,  and  geometric  forma,  concerned  prior  to  Dec  ,  1941,  but  wartime  necee- 


surance,  fostered  by  legislation,  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  18800,  with  the  advent  of  the  auto- 
mobile it  attained  major  importance  Cab  insur- 
ance (1895)  and  collision  insurance  (1899)  had  thetr 
start  m  England  Burglary  insurance,  an  American 
development,  began  to  be  written  m  1886.  Cor- 


ahsed  scrolls,  arabesques,  and  jteometri. 

Early  work  displayed  few  colors,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  techniques  for  staining  wood  gave  a  wide 
range  in  tone*  The  art  wan  practiced  to  a  limited 
extent  in  other  countries  including  Spain,  Germany, 
and  Holland. 


sity  led  the  U.8  Congress  to  appropriate  $20,000,000 
to  assist  completion;  subsequent  aid  was  granted, 
but  later  work  was  done  by  each  nation  on  its  own 
In  late  1949  there  remained  uncompleted  sections 
in  Chiapas  (Mexico),  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  end 


Croes  nrf*r»ac«i  ar«  indkated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tfcs  key  teiMXMMackttanfcoMpat*  1. 


W  Panama;  some  other  Motions  are  payable  only 
in  the  dry  season. 

intercoltuurfatiott  (m*turkulum*neft'sh$),  in  classic 
architecture,  the  clear  apace  between  the  edges  of 
two  adjacent  columns,  as  measured  at  the  lower 
portion  of  their  shafts  Vitruvma  compiled  stand- 
ard mtereolummations  for  the  three  orders,  ex- 
pressed m  terms  of  the  column  diameter  The 
Renaissance  oodifiers  followed  his  principle  of 
standard  and  equal  spacangs — Doric  order  2% 
diameters,  Ionic  2#,  Corinthian  2H  In  the  great 
works  of  Greek  architecture,  however,  spacings 
frequently  varied  within  a  single  colonnade,  being 
widest  between  the  two  center  columns  The  nar- 
rowest occurred  at  the  corner  columns,  thus 
strengthening  their  effect  These  variations,  how- 
ever, were  so  subtle  an  to  create  effective  optical 
refinement  rather  than  actual  obviousness  The 
Renaissance  architects  employed  a  new  type  of 
intercolumniation  with  the  use  of  columns  m  pairs, 
those  of  each  pair  almost  touching 

interdict  (In'turdUct),  ecclesiastical  censure  notably 
used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  especially  m 
the  Middle  Ages  When  a  parish,  state,  or  nation 
is  placed  under  the  interdict  no  public  church  cere- 
mony may  take  place,  only  certain  sacraments, 
especially  baptism,  may  be  administered,  and  the 
dead  may  not  receive  Christian  burial  The  inter- 
dict is  used  to  sway  public  opinion  and  to  force 
action  A  famous  example  was  the  interdict 
placed  upon  the  England  of  King  John  by  Innocent 
III  m  1200 

interest,  charge  for  the  UHO  of  money,  usually  figured 
as  a  percentage  of  the  principal,  computed  an- 
nually Such  charges  have  been  made  wince  ancient 
times  As  interest  rates  were  high  and  the  penal- 
ties heavy,  the  charge  early  fell  into  disrepute  In 
Greece,  Solon  forbade  selling  men  into  slavery  for 
unpaid  interest  The  Jews  and  the  Christian 
Church  forbade  interest  charges,  or  usury,  as  it 
was  called,  among  their  own  groups  The  mer- 
chant princes  of  N  Italy  and  elsewhere  evaded  such 
restrictions,  especially  as  the  Church  never  con- 
demned rent  for  the  use  of  land  or  durable  goods 
Gradually  the  distinction  was  made  between  low 
interest  rates  and  the  high  ones,  which  came  to  bo 
known,  and  condemned,  as  usuiy  England  in  1545 
removed  the  prohibition  on  usury  and  fixed  a  legal 
maximum  intoroHt,  and  other  countries  followed 
States  of  the  United  States  fix  a  legal  rate  at  which 
debts  may  be  aroused  after  they  have  come  due  and 
remain  unpaid,  and  fix  tho  maximum  rate  allowed 
in  a  contiact  Simple  interest  is  computed  an- 
nually on  the  principal  Compound  interest,  al- 
lowed by  some  Havings  banks,  computes  the  inter- 
est on  the  principal  plus  anv  unpaid  portions  of 
interest  also  Great  Biitain  does  not  fix  legal 
interest  rates,  but  courts  determine  whether  a  rate 
is  injurious  See  Irving  Fisher,  The  Kate  of  Intercut 
(19.10),  J  M  Keynes,  General  Theory  of  Employ- 
ment, IrUcrrtt,  and  Money  (1936) 

interference,  in  physic*,  the  effect  produced  under 
certain  conditions  by  the  combination  or  super- 
position of  two  trams  or  systems  of  wa\es  (see 
WAVE),  especially  of  sound  or  light,  in  which  these 
waves  reinforce,  neutralize,  or  in  other  ways  inter- 
fere with  ea<h  other  When,  for  example,  two 
SOUND  waves  occur  at  the  .same  time  and  are  in  the 
name  phase,  i  e  ,  when  the  condensations  of  the 
two  coincide  and  hence  their  rarefactions  also,  the 
waves  reinforce  each  other  On  the  other  hand, 
two  sound  waves  occurring  simultaneously  and 
having  the  same  intensity  neutralize  each  other  if 
the  rarefactions  of  the  one  coincide  with  the  conden- 
sations of  tho  other,  i  e  ,  if  thev  are  of  opposite 
phase  In  this  case,  the  result  is  silence  However, 
alternate  reinforcement  and  neutralisation  (or 
weakening)  tako  place  when  two  sound  waves  dif- 
fering slightly  in  frequency  are  superimposed  The 
audible  result  is  a  series  of  pulsations  or,  as  these 
pulsations  are  called  commonly,  beats,  which  are 
caused  by  the  alternate  coincidence  of  first  a  con- 
densation of  the  one  wave  with  a  condensation  of 
the  other  and  then  a  condensation  with  a  rarefac- 
tion LIGHT  waves  reinforce  or  neutralise  each 
other  in  very  much  the  same  way  If,  for  example, 
two  light  waves  each  of  one  color  (monochromatic 
waves),  of  the  same  amplitude,  and  of  the  same 
frequency  are  combined,  the  interference  thev  ex- 
hibit is  characterized  by  so-called  fringes — a  series 
of  light  bands  (resulting  from  reinforcement)  al- 
ternating with  dark  bands  (caused  by  neutraliza- 
tion) If  white  light,  which  is  made  up  of  all  colors, 
is  used  instead  of  monochromatic  light,  bands  of 
color  are  formed  (see  SPECTRUM  and  DIFFRACTION) 
Newton's  rings  also  are  the  result  of  the  interfer- 
ence of  light  They  are  formed  concentrically 
around  the  point  of  contact  between  a  glass  plate 
and  a  slightly  convex  lens  set  upon  it  or  between 
two  lenses  pressed  together,  they  consist  of  bright 
rings  separated  by  dark  ones  when  monochromatic 
light  is  used  or  of  alternate  spectrum-colored  and 
black  rings  when  white  light  is  used.  The  experi- 
ments of  Thomas  Young  first  illustrated  interference 
and  definitely  pointed  the  way  to  a  wave  theory  of 
light  A,  J.  Fresnel  by  his  work  did  much  to  estab- 
lish this  wave  theory,  for  his  experiments  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  interference  phenomena 
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could  be  explained  adequately  only  upon  the  basis 
of  a  wave  theory  The  determinations  of  the  ve- 
locity of  tight  as  earned  out  by  A  A  Miehelson  are 
based  upon  the  interference  of  light  waves  Vari- 
ous natural  phenomena  are  the  result  of  interfer- 
ence, e  g  ,  the  colors  appearing  in  soap  bubbles  and 
the  iridescence  of  mother-of-pearl  and  other  sub- 
stances The  thickness  of  such  a  very  thin  film  as 
that  of  the  soap-bubble  wall  can  be  measured  bv 
an  instrument  called  the  interferometer  which, 
when  the  wave  length  of  the  light  used  is  known, 
indicates  the  thickness  of  the  film  by  the  nature  of 
the  interference  patterns  it  forms  The  reverse 
process,  i  e  ,  the  measurement  of  the  length  of  an 
unknown  light  wave,  can  also  be  carried  out  by  the 
interferometer  One  type  devised  bv  Miehelson  has 
been  applied  in  measuring  the  diameters  of  certain 
stars 

Interior,  United  States  Department  of  the,  organized 
(1849)  as  a  Federal  department  bv  a(  t  of  the  ITS 
Congress  It  is  represented  in  tho  President's 
cabinet  hv  the  Se(  retary  of  the  Interior  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  advaiK  ing  domestic  interests  in  the 
United  State*  At  first  called  the  Home  Dept  ,  the 
Dept  of  the  Interior  was  comprised  of  independent 
government  bureaus --e  g  ,  the  U  S  Census  Bureau 
and  the  U  S  Patent  Office — and  bureaus  trans- 
ferred from  the  other  departments  of  government— 
the  GFNFH\L  LAND  OFFICE  from  the  Treasur\ 
Dept  ,  the  Indian  affairs  bureau  (see  INDI\N  AF- 
FA1K8,  Bunf  AU  OF)  from  the  War  Dept  ,  and  the 
pensions  office  from  the  War  and  Navy  Deptp 
Over  a  period  of  time  rnanv  new  bureaus  were 
added  to  the  junsdic  turn  of  the  Dept  of  the  In- 
terior Tho  Office  of  Education  was  added  (1867) 
as  a  research  agency  The  GEOLOGICAL  SURVFY 
was  organized  under  the  department's  jurisdiction 
m  1879  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  estab- 
lished (1902)  in  the  department  111  the  presidential 
administration  of  Theodore  ROOSEV&LT,  and  in 
1900  the  National  Park  Service  was  added  to  over- 
see NATIONAL  PA.KKS  and  national  monuments 
The  Dept  of  the  Interior  was  given  charge  (1910) 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  conserve  and  utilize 
American  mineral  resources  and  to  promote  safety 
in  mining  industries  In  tho  administration  of 
Franklin  D  ROOSFVFLT  such  agencies  as  the  PUB- 
i  ir  WonKB  ADMINISTRATION,  the  Grazing  Service, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Servic  e,  the  Division  of  Ter- 
ritories and  Inland  Possessions,  and  the  Oil  and  Gas 
Division  were  added  to  tho  responsibilities  of  the 
department  Many  agencies  of  the  Dept  of  the 
Interior  were,  however,  transferred  elsewhere,  the 
Census  Bureau  became  (1903)  part  of  the  Dept  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  tho  Patent  Office  was  trans- 
ferred (1925)  to  tho  Dopt  of  Commerce,  the  Pen- 
sion Office  went  over  (1930)  to  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, and  tho  Office  of  Education  was  trans- 
ferred (1939)  to  tho  Federal  Sec  unty  Agency  The 
General  Land  Offic  e  and  the  Grazing  Servic  e  were 
combined  (1946)  into  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment of  the  Dept  of  the  Interior 

interior  decoration,  adornment  of  the  intenor  of 
buildings,  public  or  domestic,  comprising  interior 
architecture,  finishing,  and  furnishings  Oriental 
and  classical  peoples  used  the  decorative  arts  to 
create  elaborate  interiors  and  supplied  forms  ex- 
tensively copied  in  later  times  In  Europe  in  the 
early  medieval  period  few  notable  interiors  were 
created  except  in  Moslem  Spain  and  in  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire  Simple  movables  and  hangings  were 
the  chief  furnishings  of  castles  In  the  late  Middle 
Ages  artistic  resources  wore  dedicated  to  the  em- 
bellishment of  churches  and  public  buildings  With 
more  settled  conditions.  Renaissance  Italy,  in- 
fluenced by  Greek  and  Roman  styles,  developed 
interiors  of  grandeur  and  magnificence,  popes  and 
nobles  employed  leading  artists  to  decorate  their 
palaces  and  villas  Italian  forms  spread  to  other 
countries  Spanish  interiors  displayed  rich  color, 
ornate  furniture,  decorated  leather,  and  hue  tex- 
tiles France  was  early  a  leader  in  setting  styles 
which  changed  with  the  sovereigns  Especially 
influential  were  the  Louis  PERIOD  STYLES,  REOENCI 

STYLE,     DlRECTOIRE    STYLE,     and    EMPIRE    8TYLK 

England  developed  notably  the  ELI/ABETHAN 
STYLE,  the  JACOBEAN  STYLE,  and  the  GEORGIAN 
STYLE,  some  18th-century  styles  are  known  by  the 
names  of  furniture  designers  such  as  CHIPPENDALE, 
SHERATON,  and  HH.PPUCWHITE  Robert  ADAM 
correlated  interior  and  exterior  architecture,  furni- 
ture, and  accessories  In  America  settlers  used 
simple  homemade  furniture  of  native  woods,  home- 
spun fabrics,  and  pewter  The  style,  known  as 
Early  Colonial,  has  been  revived  for  re-creating 
early  American  interiors  The  formal  Late  Colonial 
period  used  modified  Georgian  mansions  and  pol- 
ished mahogany  furniture  of  English  type  Penn- 
sylvania German  decoration  based  on  European 
provincial  styles  is  also  much  reproduced  The 
19th  cent  was  marked  by  a  departure  from  old 
standards  of  craftsmanship,  machine-made  furnish- 
ings supplied  the  requirements  of  the  growing  mid- 
dle classes  In  the  second  half  of  the  century 
William  Morris  and  the  pre-Raphaehtes  instituted 
an  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  movement  which  spread 
abroad  and  stimulated  a  reaction  against  ornate 
Victorian  decoration.  It  resulted  in  a  revival  of 
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earlier  period  styles,  the  simultaneous  develop* 
metrt  of  native  provincial  styles,  and  an  attempt 
to  create  a  new  modern  style  Contemporary 
styles,  still  transitional,  are  international  in  charac- 
ter and  have  been  stimulated  by  expositions,  nota- 
bly the  Paris  exposition  of  1925,  and  world  fairs 
Designers  and  manufacturers  are  cooperating  to 
produce  low-cost  furnishing.*!  scaled  for  small  rooms 
and  combining  canto  of  upkeep  and  funetionalism 
Units  permitting  maximum  use  of  wall  space  are 
designed  on  a  modular  system  to  allow  flexible 
combinations  Synthetic  materials  are  employed, 
and  old  materials  such  as  metals  and  glass  are  put 
to  new  uses  Lighting  is  emphasized  and  arrange- 
ment is  based  on  a  correlation  of  scale,  balance, 
comfort,  pattern,  and  color  See  FURNITURE, 
HOUSE,  WAI  LPAPEH,  TEXTILES  See  Roger  Oilman, 
Great  Stylta  of  Interior  Architecture  (1924),  Emily 
Genauer,  Modern  Interiors  (1939) ,  Joseph  Aronson, 
The  Book  of  Furniture  and  Decoration  (rev  ed  , 
1941) ,  Gladys  Miller,  Decorativdy  Speaking  (1946) , 
Emily  Post,  Tht,  Personality  of  a  House'  the  Blue 
Book  of  Hctme  Charm  (rev  ed  ,  1948) 

interjection,  English  PART  or  SPEECH  consisting  of 
exclamatory  words  They  are  marked  by  a  feature 
of  intonation  which  is  usually  shown  m  writing  by 
punctuation  Probably  mo»t  languages  have  classes 
like  interjections 

Interlaken  (In'turlnkun)  [implying  between  lakes], 
town  (pop  4,069),  Bern  canton,  Switzerland  Be- 
tween the  Lake  of  Bnonz  and  the  Lake  of  Thun, 
with  a  fine  view  of  the  Jungfrau,  it  is  a  resort 
(mainly  summer)  with  yearly  visitors  far  out- 
numbering the  inhabitants  The  12th-century 
monastery  is  used  for  government  offices  There 
is  a  small  woolen  textile  industry 

interlocking  directorate.  When  an  individual  or 
several  individuals  sit  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
more  than  one  <  orporation,  the  directorates  of  the 
c  orporations  are  said  to  interloc  k  The  general  ten- 
dene  y  of  interlocking  directorates  is  toward  co- 
operation between  the  corporations  involved  Such 
cooperation  is  frequently  desirable  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  corporations  as  a  means  of  improving 
operation  and  cutting  costs,  but  becomes  soeiallj 
dangerous  when  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  mulct- 
ing the  c  onsumer  by  raising  prices  It  has  also  been 
one  of  the  chief  means  bv  which  industrial  power 
has  been  concentrated  m  the  hands  of  a  small 
group  of  men  Both  the  Sherman  and  the  Clayton 
antitrust  acts  prohibit  interlocking  directorates 
when  they  tend  to  lessen  competition  See  A  A 
Berle,  Jr  ,  and  G  C  Means,  The  Modern  Corpora- 
tion and  Private  Proj)erty  (1932) 

interlude,  form  of  drama  which  was  introduced  be- 
tween the  acts  of  a  miracle  play  or  of  court  enter- 
tainments in  the  Middle  Ages  In  England  the 
interlude  by  the  16th  cent  had  the  form  of  a  crude 
one-act  farce,  such  a»  John  Heywood's  Four  P's 
and  Henry  Medwall's  Findiitg  of  Truth  The 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe  episode  in  bhakspere's  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  is  an  interlude  See  E  K 
Chambers,  The  Medieval  Stage  (1903) ,  Karl  Young, 
The  Drama  of  the  Medieval  Church  (1933) 

intermezzo  (InturmeVso,  ~med'z6)  1  Short  comic 
opera  performed  between  the  acts  of  a  longer 
serious  opera  It  is  characterized  by  economy  of 
means  and  freedom  of  foim  The  intermezzo  of 
the  17th  cent  became  the  opera  buff  a  of  the  18th 
cent  ,  a  good  example  is  Pergolesi's  La  serva  pa- 
drona  2  Any  theatrical  entertainment  performed 
between  the  divisions  of  a  longer  work  3  Name 
for  a  movement  of  a  symphony,  sonata,  or  dance 
suite  or  for  a  short,  romantic  piano  piece  such  as 
the  intermezzi  of  Brahms  and  Schumann 

Intermountam  Union  College  see  ROCKY  MOUN- 
TAIN COLLEGE 

internal-combustion  engine,  type  of  engine  in  which 
combustion  of  the  working  fuel  takes  place  within 
the  cylinder  of  the  engine  The  basic  principle  of 
operation  involves  the  transformation  of  heat 
energy  to  mechanical  energy  Attempts  w  ere  made 
to  produce  internal-combustion  engines  as  early  as 
the  17th  cent  ,  one  of  the  earliest  (c  1680)  was  that 
of  Chnstiaan  Huygens  m  which  gunpowder  was 
used  Not,  however,  until  much  later,  in  tho  19th 
cent  were  results  of  practical  value  achieved  The 
gas  engine  was  the  forerunner  of  all  present-day 
internal-combustion  engines  Its  operation  re- 
quires the  use  of  a  gaseous  fuel  such  as  coal  gas, 
water  gas,  natural  gas,  producer  gas,  or  some  other 
combustible  gas  Its  principle  of  operation  in- 
volves the  rapid  and  violent  expansion  of  the  fuel 
upon  combustion  in  the  cylinder  and  the  move- 
ment of  a  piston  in  the  cylinder  because  of  the  in- 
creased pressure  upon  it  The  engine  invented  by 
fitienne  Leuoir,  a  Frenchman,  c  I860  marked  the 
first  practical  success  of  this  type  of  engine,  al- 
though before  that  many  others  had  designed  and 
built  engines  William  Barnett  (c  1838)  had  al- 
ready demonstrated  in  his  double-acting  engine 
the  value  of  compressing  the  gas  l»fore  its  com- 
bustion Lenoir's  engine  was  double-acting,  was 
much  less  wasteful  oi  fuel  than  its  predecessors, 
and  was  comparatively  silent  in  operation  It  was 
driven  by  a  mixture  of  gas  and  air,  which  was 
drawn  into  the  cylinder  through  a  valve  and 
ignited.  The  ignition  was  accomplished  by  au 
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electric  battery  and  an  induction  coil    The  work 
of  Beau  de  Rochas  shortly  afterwards  (1862)  antic- 
ipated the  "cycle"  of  the  modern  engine    Other  en- 
gines with  various  improvements  followed  Lenoir's, 
notable  among  them  being  that  of  Brayton,  an 
American,  in  1872  and  that  of  N  A  Otto,  a  Ger- 
man, in  1876,  which  operated  on   a   four-stroke 
cycle  principle  and  m  which  the  gas  was  com- 
pressed before  ignition    The  term  gas  engine  was 
applied  originally  to  engines  using  only  a  gaseous 
fuel,  but  today  it  is  employed  commonly  (probably 
as  an  abbreviated  form  of  gasoline)  to  indicate  also 
the  internal-combustion  engines  using  a  volatile 
liquid  fuel  (as  gasoline)  which  is  mixed  with  air  to 
form  an  explosive  vapor  or  "gas  "    Kerosene,  al- 
cohol, and  benzol  are  other  fuels     The  gasoline 
engine  has  the  advantages  of  greater  compactness 
and  less  weight  in  relation  to  the  horsepower  devel- 
oped and  is  widely  used  where  portability  is  im- 
portant, o  g  ,  in  the  automobile,  airplane,  motor- 
boat,  motorcycle,  and  various  kinds  of  movable 
machinery     In  a  typical  gasoline  engine  such  as 
that  of  the  AUTOMOBILE,  the  gasoline  is  fed  to  a 
CARBURETOR  from  a  storage  tank  either  by  gravity 
or  by  means  of  a  fuel  pump  and  13  mixed  with  air 
The  mixture  is  led  into  the  cylinder,  where  it  is 
compressed  and  then  ignited  by  an  electric  spark 
from  a  spark  plug  (see  IGNITION)     The  explosion 
forces  the  piston  down  the  cylinder,  and  this  mo- 
tion is  transmitted  to  the  crankshaft  through  a 
connecting  rod  attached  to  the  piston ,  in  this  oper- 
ation the  up-and-down  motion  of  the  piston  is 
changed    to    rotary    motion    in    the    crankshaft 
Driven  from  the  crankshaft  is  a  secondary  shaft, 
the  camshaft,  which  carries  a  CAM  to  operate  the 
intake  valve  and  the  exhaust  valve  of  the  cylinder 
These  valves,  commonly  of  a  "mushroom"  type, 
are  opened  by  the  lifting  action  of  the  cam  and  are 
usually  closed  by  a  spring    There  are  two  types  of 
gasoline  engine  in  common  use,   the  two-stroke 
cycle  engine  and  the  four-stroke  cycle  engine    The 
four-stroke  is  the  more  common,  and  the  cycle  of 
operation,  in  a  single  cylinder,  for  example,  is  as 
follows     With  the  piston  starting  on  the  down- 
stroke,  the  camshaft  is  so  timed  that  the  inlet  valve 
is  opened  to  allow  the  mixture  of  gasoline  and  air 
to  follow  the  piston  (the  intake  or  suction  stroke) 
On  the  upstroke  the  inlet  valve  is  closed  and  the 
mixture  is  compressed  by  the  rising  piston  (the 
compression  stroke)     At  a  given  point  near  the 
top  of  the  stroke  the  mixture  is  ignited  by  an  elec- 
tric spark  or  other  means,  and  the  force  of  the  re- 
sulting explosion  causes  the  downward  movement 
of  the  piston  and  consequent  transmission  of  power 
to  the  crankshaft  (the  firing,  power,  or  working 
stroke)     The  piston  is  then  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stroke  and  the  cylinder  is  full  of  burned  gases 
These  gases  are  expelled  upon  the  rise  of  the  piston 
(the  exhaust  stroke),  through  the  exhaust  valve, 
which  is  timed  to  open  at  this  point     The  smooth 
running  of  the  engine  is  achieved  in  a  single-cylinder 
typo  by  the  use  of  a  heavy  FLYWHEEL  which  serves 
to  carry  sufficient  momentum  derived  from  the 
firing  stroke  to  continue  the  revolutions  through 
the  periods  of  exhaust,  intake,  and  compression  to 
the  next  firing  stroke     In  the  multicyhnder  type 
the  various  cylinders  are  so  attached  to  the  crank- 
shaft as  to  have  the  firing  stroke  occur  in  correct 
sequence  to  give  the  smoothest  turning  effort  on 
the  shaft    The  two-stroke  type  is  so  called  because 
there  is  a  firing  stroke  at  every  revolution  or  every 
two  strokes     With  the  piston  at  the  top  of  the 
stroke,  the  ignition  of  the  gases  takes  place  by 
electrical  or  other  means,  and  the  piston  travels 
downward,  as  the  bottom  of  the  stroke  is  neared, 
a  port  or  opening  is  uncovered  m  the  cylinder  wall 
through  which  the  exhaust  gases  escape    Upon  the 
upstroke  these  ports  are  covered  and  a  charge  of 
fresh  mixture  is  admitted  through  a  cam-controlled 
inlet  valve    The  inlet-valve  ports  are  also  covered 
by  the  rising  pistons  at  a  certain  point  in  the  stroke 
so  that  the  mixture  is  compressed  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  stroke,  at  the  end  of  which  ignition 
takes  place  again,  thus  completing  the  cycle     En- 
gines operating  on  this  principle  have  been  used 
successfully  in  the  past  for  small  powers  such  as 
the  motorcycle  engine  and  for  larger  powers  such 
as  the  single-cylinder  motorboat  engine    For  near- 
ly all  classes  of  gasoline  engines  in  use  at  the  present 
time,  however,  the  four-cycle  system  is  used    Such 
engines  are  commonly  designated  by  the  number 
of  cylinders  (e  g  ,  single,  two,  four,  and  mx)  and  by 
the  type  of  their  arrangement     These  cylinders 
are  generally  made  in  one  block  or  head    The  V- 
type  engine  has  two  sets  of  cylinders  (with  an  equal 
number  of  cylinders  in  each  set)  inclined  in  the 
form  of  a  V  toward  a  common  crankshaft     The 
radial  type  has  six  or  more  cylinders  spaced  around 
the  crankshaft  in  the  center    In  some  designs  the 
cylinders  rotate  around  the  shaft,  while  in  others 
the  cylinders  are  stationary  and  the  shaft  rotates 
In  the  automobile  the  motive  power  of  the  engine 
is  transmitted  to  the  driving  wheels  through  a 
clutch  which  is  so  designed  that  by  pressing  a 
pedal  the  engine  can  run  free  of  the  driving  shaft 
A  gearbox,  usually  arranged  for  three  forward 
speeds  and  reverse,  allows  the  engine  to  run  at 
high  speed  and  the  ear  to  move  slowly,  thus  devel- 
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oping  greater  power  when  needed.  The  accessories 
usually  found  on  an  automobile  engine,  besides 
the  carburetor,  are  the  water  pump,  which  circu- 
lates water  through  the  radiator  (where  it  is  cooled, 
see  COOLING  SYSTEM)  and  to  the  cylinder  block 
(where  the  water  carries  away  enough  heat  from 
the  engine  to  keep  it  at  suitable  working  temper- 
ature) ,  the  timing  gear,  driven  from  the  camshaft 
and  operating  a  distributor,  which  controls  the 
ignition  spark  in  the  cylinders,  the  oil  pump, 
which  circulates  lubricating  oil  to  the  various 
working  parts,  and  a  generator,  which  supplies  the 
necessary  current  for  the  ignition  system  and  also 
charges  the  battery  (an  essential  part  of  the  equip- 
ment, for  commonly  it  provides  current  for  the 
starting  motor  and  lights)  In  certain  types  of 
engines  the  cooling  is  accomplished  by  a  system 
known  as  air  cooling  The  requirements  of  the 
airplane  have  developed  many  new  types  of  gaso- 
line engines  Light  weight  is  highly  essential  and 
reliability  is  of  supreme  importance  Conditions 
arising  from  extreme  temperature  changes  have  to 
be  considered,  and  the  oiling  system  must  be  so  de- 
signed as  to  function  correctly  at  all  angles  of  in- 
clination, even  when  the  engine  is  inverted  These 
and  other  problems  have  been  successfully  solved, 
and  several  standard  types  of  engines  have  been 
evolved  from  many  experimental  types  The  de- 
velopment of  the  gasoline  engine  for  marine  work 
has  made  the  steam  engine  practically  obsolete  for 
small  powers — the  gasoline  engine  is  now  the  most 
popular  type  for  this  service  The  smallest  type 
developed  is  the  outboard  motor,  which  is  so  called 
because  the  whole  unit  can  be  clamped  over  the 
stern  of  a  boat  The  engine  is  usually  of  the  op- 
posed typo  (i  e  ,  the  cylinders  are  placed  at  opposite 
sides  of  a  single  crankshaft,  which  is  vertical),  is 
extended  down  to  a  point  below  the  water,  and  is 
there  geared  to  the  propeller  Although  these  en- 
gines were  originally  designed  for  light  weight  and 
low  power,  some  now  have  four  cylinders  and  de- 
velop over  50  lip  For  engines  installed  in  boats 
the  propeller  shaft  is  usually  driven  through  speed- 
reduction  gearing  so  that  the  engine  can  run  at  its 
best  speed  for  power  and  economy  and  the  propeller 
at  a  corresponding  low  speed  which  is  de&irable 
for  the  best  results  The  reduction  gearbox  has 
also  a  set  of  gears  for  giving  reverse  rotation  In 
the  larger-power  engines  which  are  invariably  of 
the  vertical  type,  four,  six,  and  eight  cylinders  are 
used,  in  some  installations  a  twin  arrangement  is 
utilized,  having  two  engines  side  by  side,  each 
driving  a  separate  propeller  The  general  design 
of  the  marine  type,  while  being  of  more  rugged 
construction  than  that  used  in  the  automobile, 
does  not  differ  from  the  type  used  for  stationary 
purposes  These  engines  are  always  water-cooled 
and  usually  have  forced-feed  lubrication  and  an 
oil-coohng  device  Starting,  speed  control,  and  re- 
versing are  all  arranged  for  operation  from  the 
steering  position  of  the  boat  so  that  the  steersman 
has  also  full  control  of  the  engine  The  gasoline  en- 
gine is  useful  for  many  purposes  both  stationary  and 
portable  For  farm  machinery,  such  as  tractors, 
binders,  and  reapers,  the  regular  type  of  automo- 
bile or  truck  engines  is  used,  smaller-power  de- 
mands being  met  by  one-  and  two-cylinder  engines 
with  belt  and  pulley  drive  Water  pumps  driven 
by  gasoline  engines  are  particularly  valuable  on  a 
farm  in  case  of  fire  Fire  pumps  driven  by  gasoline 
are  frequently  installed  for  emergency  service  in 
stations  when  electric  power  fails  Electric  gener- 
ators driven  by  gasoline  engines  are  especially  use- 
ful in  isolated  places  where  light  and  power  are  not 
otherwise  available  They  are  used  extensively  on 
motor-boats  and  yachts  The  design  of  the  oil 
engine  is  essentially  the  same  as  for  other  types  of 
internal-combustion  engines  except  that  the  fuel 
used  is  generally  of  a  heavier  grade  and  requires  a 
different  method  of  ignition  Usually  a  jot  of  oil  is 
forced  into  a  chamber  kept  at  a  very  high  temper- 
ature, which  causes  evaponzation  and  ignition  of 
the  charge  This  typo  of  engine  is  now  being  re- 
placed by  the  gasoline  engine  for  small  powers  and 
by  the  DIESEL  KNUINE  for  larger  powers  See  B 
H  Jennings  and  E  F  Obert,  Internal  Combustion 
Engines  (1944),  V  L  Maleev,  Internal-Combustion 
Engine  (2d  ed  ,  1946),  A  P  Fraas,  Combuatwn 
Engines  (1948),  C  F  Taylor  and  E  S  Taylor, 
Internal  Combustion  Engine  (rev  ed  ,  1948) 
internal  revenue,  taxes  on  goods  produced  and  con- 
sumed inside  a  country,  called  also  excise  taxes  In 
their  modern  form,  such  taxes  were  first  developed 
by  Holland  in  the  17th  cent  and  were  established 
by  law  in  England  in  1643  Introduced  into  the 
Dutch  colonies  in  America,  the  system  spread  to 
other  colonies  Internal  revenue  taxes  were  first 
used  by  the  Federal  government  in  1791  and 
aroused  great  opposition  They  were  repealed 
(1802)  in  Jefferson's  administration  During  the 
War  of  1812  more  comprehensive  internal  revenue 
taxes  were  levied,  but  were  repealed  in  1817  The 
taxes  imposed  during  the  Civil  War  covered  all 
manufactured  goods,  income  tax,  and  trade  li- 
censes Most  of  these  were  gradually  repealed,  and 
by  1883  only  liquor  and  tobacco  were  taxed  The 
Spanish-American  War  saw  a  temporary  increase 
of  internal  revenue  taxes.  In  both  the  First  and 


Second  World  Wars  these  taxes  were  greatly  in- 
creased and  in  the  Second  World  War  were  levied 
on  furs,  jewelry,  and  leather  as  well  as  on  liquor, 
tobacco,  and  amusements  Nearly  all  the  states 
levy  internal  revenue  taxes,  including  those  on 
franchises,  incorporation,  licenses,  tobacco,  gaso- 
line, and  sales  See  H  L  Lute,  Public  Finance 
(1936). 

International.  The  International  Workmgmen's 
Asscx  iation,  called  briefly  the  International  and, 
later,  the  First  International,  was  organized  in 
London,  England,  in  1804  under  leadership  of  Karl 
MIRX  The  first  congress  met  (1866)  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland  Its  basic  purpose  was  the  unification 
of  the  workers  of  all  lands  for  the  aims  set  forth  in 
the  Communist  Manifesto  issued  by  Marx  and 
Engels  m  1848  It  was  effective  in  spreading  so- 
t  lahst  doctrine  among  workmgmen,  but  it  accom- 
plished no  positive  political  results.  The  Commune 
of  Paris  of  1871,  though  it  comprised  followers  of 
the  First  International,  came  into  existent  o  quite 
independently  In  1868  BAKUNIN  and  other  an- 
archists joined  the  London  International  for  op- 
portunistic reasons,  they  brought  dissension  into 
the  organization  and  contributed  to  its  dismtogia- 
tion  The  last  congress  was  hold  at  Philadelphia  in 
1 874  In  1889  the  Second  or  Socialist  International 
was  founded  at  Pans,  and  in  1890  it  set  up  its  head- 
quarters at  Brussels,  Belgium  It  comprised  most 
Socialist  parties,  among  which  the  German  and 
Russian  Social  Democratic  parties  were  the  most 
important  Fnedrich  KNOLLS,  August  BEBEL, 
Karl  K  \UTHKY,  and  G  V  PLEKHANOV  were  among 
its  earh  leaders  Its  history  was  essentially  that  of 
the  various  schisms  m  SOCIALISM,  and  m  1914  the 
organization  was  torn  apart  by  the  First  World 
War  The  Bolshevik  vie  tory  in  the  Russian  Rev  o- 
lution  of  1017  resulted  in  the  creation  (191'))  of  the 
Third  or  Communist  International  (see  COMIN- 
rtKN)  at  Moscow,  this  was  dissolved  in  1943  The 
revival  (1919)  of  the  Second  Intel  national  bv  the 
more  moderate  Socialists  and  the  creation  (1921) 
of  the  Labor  and  Soc  lalist  International  (the  so- 
called  2^2  International)  at  Vienna  were  of  little 
(onsequence  In  19.37  Leon  TROTSKY  founded  at 
Mexico  c  it\  the  Fourth  International,  in  opposition 
to  the  Comintern  Generally  speaking,  interna- 
tional trade-union  congresses  have  taken  the  place, 
among  moderate  Socialists,  of  full-fledged  inter- 
national organizations  I1  or  bibliography,  see  COM- 
MUNISM and  BOC'IUIHM 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, autonomous  institution  affiliated  with  the 
United  Nations,  with  headquarters  at  Washing! on, 
DC  The  plans  were  laid  at  the  Brettori  Woods 
Conference  (1944),  and  the  bank  was  formalh  01- 
ganized  in  1945,  when  28  countries  had  ratified  the 
agreement  The  capital,  which  may  not  exceed 
$10,000,000,000,  is  divided  into  shares  of  $100,000 
Using  part  of  the  capital  and  borrowed  funds,  the 
hank  mav  make  loans  to  memt>er  nations  and  to 
private  investors  with  the  object  of  facilitating 
produc  tive  investment,  encouraging  foreign  trade, 
and  discharging  burdensome  international  debts 
The  bank  cooperates  closeU  with  the  INTKRNV- 
TIONAL  MONETARY  FTND  The  powers  of  the  bank 
are  controlled  hv  the  board  of  governors  with  one 
representative  of  each  member  state  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  board  has  250  votes  plus  one  vote  for 
ea<  h  share  of  stoc  k  Ordinary  affairs  are  c  onduc  ted 
by  the  14  executive  direc  tors,  selec  ted  by  the  board 
In  1950  there  wore  47  members,  including  some 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  United  Nations 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO), 
affiliate  of  the  United  Nations,  organized  in  1947, 
with  headquarters  at  Montreal  For  events  leading 
to  its  formation,  see  AIR,  LAW  OF  THE*  The  objec- 
tives of  the  ICAO  are  to  expand  international  air 
trade  and  to  make  it  safer  and  more  economic  al 
Much  work  has  been  accomplished  in  establishing 
uniform  standards  for  aircraft  markings,  airworthi- 
ness, and  he  orismg  of  pilots  The  ICAO  is  governed 
by  an  assembly  composed  of  one  representative  of 
eac  h  member  nation,  it  meets  at  least  once  annual- 
ly Each  year  the  assembly  elects  a  council  of  21 
members,  which  is  in  continual  session  In  1950 
there  were  50  members,  including  several  states 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  United  Nations 
International  Court  of  Justice,  principal  judicial 
organ  of  the  United  Nations,  established  by  Chap- 
ter 14  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  It 
supersedes  the  WORLD  COURT  (Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice),  and  its  statute  for  the 
most  part  repeats  that  of  the  former  tribunal  The 
court  consists  of  15  judges  nominated  by  the  Hague 
Tribunal  Its  permanent  seat  is  at  The  Hague,  but 
it  may  hold  hearings  elsewhere  All  states  that  are 
members  of  the  United  Nations  are  \pto  facto  mem- 
bers of  the  court,  and  other  states  may  be  per- 
mitted to  adhere  to  the  statute  If  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  fails  to  comply  with  a  judgment 
of  the  court,  an  appeal  for  assistance  may  be  made 
to  the  Security  Council  The  court  may  render 
judgment  in  certain  disputes  between  states  and, 
with  the  authorization  of  the  General  Assembly,  it 
may  deliver  advisory  opinions.  A  dispute  may  be 
brought  before  the  court  by  consent  of  the  parties 
in  the  particular  case  or  by  virtue  of  a  general 
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agreement  to  accept  the  court's  Jurisdiction  (over 
25  states  have  made  such  agreements) .  The  court's 
competence  between  states,  in  any  event,  is  limited 
to  disputes  concerning  the  interpretation  of  trea- 
ties, questions  of  international  law,  breaches  of 
international  obligation,  and  the  amount  of  repa- 
ration for  a  breach  By  early  1950  only  one  inter- 
national dispute  had  been  settled  by  the  court, 
which  ruled  (1949)  that  Albania  had  unlawfully 
mined  the  channel  between  Corfu  and  the  mainland 
and  awarded  Great  Britain  damages  for  injury  to 
two  British  vessels  and  loss  of  lives  An  important 
advisory  opinion  of  the  court  was  that  assorting 
that  the  General  Assembly  may  not  admit  a  state 
to  the  United  Nations  if  the  application  is  vetoed 
by  one  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council 

international  date  line:  see  DATE  LINE,  INTERNA- 
TIONAL 

International  Palls,  otv  (pop  5,626),  co  scat  of 
Koochichmg  co  ,  N  Mmn  ,  on  Rainy  River  near 
Rainy  Lake  opposite  Fort  Frances,  Ont  The  city 
grew  after  a  large  paper  mill  was  built  at  the  falls 
in  1904  It  is  a  lumber  and  summer  excursion 
center  and  has  U  S  customs  and  immigration 
offices  A  fish  hatchery  is  near 
International  Labor  Organization  (ILO),  autono- 
mous institution  created  in  1919  by  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  affiliated  with  the  League  of  Nations  until 
1945,  when  it  voted  to  sever  ties  with  the  League 
In  1946  it  became  affiliated  with  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  specialized  agem  v  with  the  name  offi- 
cially spoiled  International  Labour  Organisation 
The  ILO's  original  members  were  the  members  of 
the  League  Membership  in  the  League  rendered 
a  nation  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Labor  Or- 
ganization, but  nations  could  be  members  of  the 
ILO  without  joining  the  League,  o  g  ,  the  United 
States,  which  joined  in  1934  The  cnief  objects  of 
the  ILO  were  the  regulation  of  hours  of  work  and 
of  labor  supply,  prevention  of  unemployment,  pro- 
vision of  adequate  wages,  protection  of  workers 
against  occupational  disease  and  injury,  provision 
for  old  age,  protection  of  children  and  women  and 
of  workers  in  countries  other  than  their  own,  pro- 
vision of  vocational  and  technical  education,  and 
assurance  of  freedom  to  organize  The  ILO  con- 
sists of  a  general  conference  of  representatives  of 
the  members  (4  from  each  member  state),  a  govern- 
ing body  of  32  members  (16  representing  govern- 
ments, 8  employers,  and  8  labor),  and  an  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  controlled  by  the  governing 
body  The  conferences  are  held  at  least  once  a 
year  and  wore  held  in  Geneva  from  1921  to  1939 
In  1940  the  working  quarters  were  moved  to 
Montreal,  the  headquarters  is  at  Geneva 
international  law,  body  of  rules  considered  legally 
binding  in  the  relations  lx»tween  national  states, 
also  known  as  the  law  of  nations  It  is  sometimes 
called  public  international  law  in  contrast  to  pri- 
vate international  law  (or  CONFLICT  OF  JAWS), 
which  regulates  private  legal  affairs  affected  by 
more  than  one  jurisdiction  In  content  interna- 
tional law  includes  both  the  « ustomary  rules  and 
usages  to  which  states  have  given  express?  or  tac  it 
assent  and  the  lawmaking  provision  of  ratified 
treaties  (see  TREATY)  and  conventions  It  does  not 
include  the  usages  of  courtesy  and  good  will  whu  h 
are  termed  "international  comitv,"  but  some  of 
those  usages  tend  to  assume  the  status  of  law  In- 
ternational law  is  directly  and  strongly  influenced, 
although  not  made,  by  the  writings  of  jurists  and 
public  ists,  by  instructions  to  diplomatic  agents,  by 
carefully  drawn  lawmaking  conventions  whic  h 
were  not  ratified,  and  by  arbitral  awards  The  de- 
cisions of  the  former  WORLD  COURT  and  of  the  IN- 
TERNATIONAL COURT  OK  JUSTICE  are  considered  by 
some  to  be  a  part  of  international  law  In  most 
modern  states  international  law  is  by  custom  or 
statute  regarded  as  part  of  national — or,  as  it  13 
usually  called,  municipal — law,  and  the  municipal 
courts  will,  if  possible,  interpret  the  municipal  law 
so  as  to  give  effect  to  international  law  If  this  is  not 
possible,  these  courts  must  enforce  the  municipal 
law  Because  there  is  no  sovereign  supernational 
body  to  enforce  international  law,  some  older  the- 
orists, including  Hobbes,  Pufendorf,  and  John 
Austin,  have  denied  that  it  is  true  law  Interna- 
tional law,  however,  is  recognized  as  law  m  prac- 
tice, and  its  sanctions,  although  commonly  less 
direct,  are  similar  to  those  of  municipal  law,  they 
include  the  force  of  public  opinion,  self-help,  inter- 
vention by  third  states,  the  sanctions  of  interna- 
tional organization  such  as  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  United  Nations,  and,  m  the  last  resort,  war. 
National  states  are  fundamentally  the  entities  with 
which  international  law  is  concerned,  although  m 
certain  cases  municipal  law  may  impose  mterua- 
ti6nal  duties  upon  private  persons,  e  g  ,  the  obliga- 
tion to  desist  from  PIRACY  The  nations  of  antiq- 
uity followed  certain  usages  in  their  relations  with 
one  another,  but  they  did  not  acknowledge  any 
wholly  uniform  body  of  rules,  although  there  were 
regular  practices  concerning  the  ALIEN,  ASYLUM, 
and  ambassadors  In  the  arbitration  of  their  dis- 
putes the  Greek  city-states  m  theory  attained  a 
high  standard  There  was  little  need  for  an  inter- 
national law  in  the  period  of  ancient  empires,  and 
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its  modern  beginnings  coincide,  therefore,  with  the 
rise  of  national  states  after  the  Middle  Ages  Rules 
of  maritime  intercourse  and  rules  respecting  diplo- 
matic agents  soon  came  into  existence  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  cent  the  great  multitude  of 
small  independent  states,  whu  h  were  finding  inter- 
national lawlessness  intolerable,  prepared  the  way 
for  the  favorable  reception  given  to  the  De  jure 
belli  ac  pacis  [concerning  the  law  of  war  and  peace] 
(1625)  of  Hugo  GROTIUS,  the  first  fairly  compre- 
hensive formulation  of  international  law  Though 
not  formally  accepted,  his  derisions  and  observa- 
tions wore  aftei  wards  regularly  consulted,  and  they 
often  gave  guidance  m  roac  hing  a  basis  upon  which 
agreement  was  possible  Among  the  fundamental 
prim  jples  which  he  enunciated  and  to  whu  h  gen- 
eral adherence  has  boon  given  are  the  legal  equality 
and  the  c  otnplete  sovereignty  of  states  To  some 
extent  international  law  has  been  a  progressive 
lessening  of  absolute  national  sovereignty  in  the 
common  interest  (e  g  ,  lessening  of  the  right  to 
wage  WAR)  More  recent  growth  is  to  bo  traced 
largely  in  treaties  concluded  between  states  of  the 
ever-increasing  "family  of  nations,"  which  first 
included  the  Chnstian  states  of  Western  Europe, 
then  the  Christian  states  of  the  New  World,  and, 
finally,  non-Christian  states  of  the  Orient  and  other 
parts  of  the  woild  The  United  States,  upon  enter- 
ing the  family  of  nations,  contributed  much  to  the 
laws  of  NEuniAtiTY  and  aided  in  securing  recog- 
nition of  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  seas  (see 
SEAS,  FREEDOM  OF  THE)  International  law  re- 
ceived a  severe  setback  in  the  Napoleonic  period, 
but  the  Congress  of  Vienna  reestablished  and 
added  much,  particularly  in  respec  t  to  international 
rivers  and  the  classification  of  diplomatic  agents. 
The  Declaration  of  Paris  (nee  PARIS,  DM.I  ARATION 
OF)  abolished  PRIVATEERING,  drew  up  rules  of  CON- 
TRABAND, and  stipulated  that  a  BLOCK \»E  to  be 
binding  must  be  effective  The  Geneva  Conven- 
tion (1864)  provided  for  more  humane  treatment 
of  the  wounded  and  of  prisoners  of  war  The  last 
quarter  of  the  19th  cent  saw  many  international 
conventions  concerning  communication,  collision 
and  SALVAGE  at  sea,  the  protection  of  migrating 
bird  and  sea  life,  and  suppression  of  the  white-slave 
traffic  In  the  20th  cent  there  were  agreements 
concerning  many  subjects,  including  traffic  in  nar- 
cotics and  aerial  and  radio  communications  Re- 
sort to  ARBITRATION  of  disputes  became  more  fre- 
quent The  lawmaking  conventions  of  the  HAC.UB 
CONFERENCES  represent  the  culminating  develop- 
ment of  international  law  before  the  tirst  World 
War  The  Declaration  of  London  (see  LONDON, 
DECLARATION  o>)  contained  a  convention  of  PRI/E 
law,  which,  although  not  latihed,  is  usually  fol- 
lowed At  the  Pan  American  Congresses  many  law- 
making  agreements  affecting  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere have  been  signed  In  the  fr  irst  World  War, 
as  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  no  strong  nations  re- 
mained on  the  sidelines  to  give  effective  backing  to 
international  law,  and  it  was  again  endangered, 
many  of  its  provisions  were  at  some  time  violated 
New  modes  of  warfare  presented  new  problems  in 
the  laws  of  war,  but  attempts  after  the  war  to 
effect  disarmament  and  to  prolubit  certain  types 
of  weapons  (hee  WAR,  i  \w»  OF)  to  a  large  extent 
failed,  as  the  outbreak  and  course  of  the  Second 
W  orld  War  demonstrated  The  end  of  hostilities  in 
1945  saw  the  world  again  faced  with  the  problems 
occasioned  by  the  First  World  War,  including  the 
rectih<  at  ion  of  international  boundaries,  the  care 
of  refugees,  and  the  administration  of  terntoiv  of 
the  defeated  enemy  (see  TRUSTI-.KSHIP,  TERRITO- 
RIAL) The  inadequacy  of  the  LFAC.UE  OF  NATIONS 
and  of  such  merely  idealistic  renunciations  of  war 
as  the  KELLOQO-BRIAND  PACT  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  UNITED  NATIONS  as  a  body  capable  of  com- 
pelling obedience  to  international  law  and  thus 
able  to  maintain  peace  Since  the  Second  World 
War  a  notable  advance  in  international  law  has 
been  the  definition  and  punishment  of  WAR  CHIMES 
Attempts  at  a  general  codification  of  international 
law,  however,  proceeded  slowlv  under  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Commission  established  in  1947  by  the 
United  Nations  1'or  a  c  ollection  of  texts  by  early 
writers,  see  J  B  Sc  ott,  ed  ,  Classics  of  International 
Law  (12  vols  ,  1911-27)  For  general  treatises,  see 
Henry  Wheaton,  International  Law  (I83b,  6th  ed  , 
1929),  and  L  F  L  Oppenhean,  International  Law 
(1905-6,  6th  ed  ,  1940)  See  also  Walther  Simons, 
Evolution  of  International  IMW  in  Europe  since  Gro~ 
tius  (1931),  Hersh  Lautcrpacht,  Function  of  Law  in 
the  International  Community  (1933),  H  W.  Bnggs, 
ed  ,  The  Law  of  Nations  (1938) ,  Arthur  Nussbaum, 
A  Concise  History  of  the  IMW  of  Nations  (1947), 
Philip  C  Jessup,  A  Modem  Law  of  Nations  (1948). 
International  Monetary  Fund,  autonomous  organi- 
zation, affiliated  since  1947  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Its  headquarters  are  in  Washington,  D  C. 
It  was  planned  at  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference 
(1944)  and  came  into  existence  m  1945,  when  29 
countries  had  accepted  the  articles  of  agreement 
There  is  close  collaboration  with  the  INTERNA- 
TIONAL BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT. The  organization,  using  a  fund  of  some 
$8,000,000,000  subscribed  by  the  member  nations, 
purchases  foreign  currencies  on  application  from 
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its  members  BO  as  to  discharge  international  indebt- 
edness To  facilitate  international  trade  and  re- 
duce inequities  in  exchange  the  fund  has  limited 
power  to  set  the  par  value  of  currencies  Members 
are  provided  with  tec  hmc  al  assistance  in  interna- 
tional banking  The  fund  is  ruled  by  a  board  of 
governors,  with  one  representative  from  each  na- 
tion Kach  member  has  250  votes  plus  one  vote 
for  each  $100  of  the  nation's  quota  The  board  of 
governors  elects  an  executive  board  of  14  repre- 
sentatives to  conduct  regular  operations  In  1950 
there  were  47  members 
International  Red  Cross  see  RED  CROSS 
International  Refugee  Organization,  temporary 
agency  of  the  United  Nations,  with  headquarters 
at  Geneva  Before  its  organization  in  1948  its  ac- 
tivities were  t  onducted  by  a  preparatory  c  ommit>- 
sion  In  ai  ranging  for  the  <  are  and  the  repatriation 
or  resettlement  of  Emopeans  made  homeless  by 
the  Second  World  War,  the  organization  was 
bringing  to  a  cone  lusion  part  of  the  work  of  the 
UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AVD  RHIAHILITATIOV 
ADMINISTRATION  In  1950  the  International  Ref- 
ugee Organization  had  15  members 
international  relations  As  the  relations  between 
states  become  more  (  oustant  and  complex  the  num- 
ber of  subjects  studied  under  the  designation  of 
international  relations  increases  Before  the  20th 
cent  to  most  students  the  field  comprised  chiefly 
diplomacy  and  military  affairs  Today  it  may  be 
said  that  any  subjec  t  is  appropriately  considered 
part  of  international  relations  if  it  simultaneoubly 
affects  two  or  more  states  Trade,  communica- 
tions, exchange,  and  control  of  crime  are  but  ob- 
vious examples  The  recognition  of  groat  com- 
plexity in  the  subject  has  called  forth  substantial 
efforts  to  study  the  problems  In  the  United  Na- 
tions the  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL  is  em- 
powered to  make  exten&ivo  investigations,  and  in 
several  universities  faculties  have  been  organized 
to  tram  specialists  in  all  types  of  international  re- 
lations A  typual  institution  is  the  School  of  In- 
ternational Affairs  which  was  established  m  1946  at 
Columbia  Umv 

International  Telecommunication  Union  (ITU) ,  spe- 
cialized agency  of  the  United  Nations,  with  head- 
quarters at  Gene\a  It  was  c  roated  in  1934,  when 
the  International  Telegraph  Union  (est  1865)  and 
the  International  Radiotelegraph  Union  (o«t  1906) 
were  merged  The  union  today  functions  under  the 
International  Telecommunication  Convention, 
which  wus  adopted  in  1947  and  went  into  effect  m 
1949  The  goal  of  the  organization  is  to  extend  and 
improve  all  forms  of  international  telecommunica- 
tion by  allotting  ladio  frequencies,  by  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  low  rates,  and  by  perfec  ting 
communications  in  rescue  operations  The  ITU  is 
governed  by  the  plenipotentiary  conference  on 
whic  h  all  members  are  represented  and  which  nor- 
mally meets  once  in  five  years  The  conference 
elects  an  administrative  council  of  18  members 
In  1950  there  were  61  states  with  full  membership 
besides  nonself-gcrvernmg  territories  with  associate 
membership 

Internment,  in  international  law,  detention  of  enemy 
or  belligerent  nationals  or  property  A  belligerent 
will  intern  enemy  merchant  ships  or  take  them  as 
prize,  mid  a  neutral  should  intern  belligerent  ships 
whu  h  fail  to  leave  its  ports  and  belligerent  troops 
whu  h  enter  its  territory  In  the  Second  World 
War,  Japanese  aliens  and  their  native-born  children 
(hence  U  S  citizens)  were  the  largest  class  interned 
by  the  United  States  (see  RELOCATION  CENTER) 
There  was  much  criticism  of  the  wholesale  intern- 
ments in  the  Pacific  states,  and  after  a  time  most  of 
the  interned  persons  were  pei nutted  to  move  east 
and  the  citizens  woie  allowed  to  join  the  armed 
forces  See  CONCENTRATION  CAMP. 
internuncio  see  KUNC  10 
interrogation  point  see  PUNCTUATION. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  established 
(1887)  by  the  U  S  Congicss  Mounting  public  in- 
dignation in  the  United  States  in  the  1880s  against 
railroad  malpractices  and  abuses  (see  GRANGER 
MOVEMENT)  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission— -a  board  of  five 
members  appointed  to  regulate  c  ommon  carriers  ui 
interstate  commerce  and  in  foreign  commerce  with- 
in the  United  States  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  designed  chiefly  to  prevent  rail- 
roads from  charging  exorbitant  rates  and  from  dis- 
criminatory practices  (e  g  ,  the  RFDATK),  but  until 
the  presidential  administration  of  Theodore  ROOSE- 
VELT, the  activities  of  the  commission  were  limited 
by  numerous  Supreme  Court  decisions  won  by  rail- 
roads The  Hepburn  Act  (1906),  however,  ex- 
tended the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  to  include 
intratemtorial  commerce  and  express,  sleeping-car, 
and  pipe-line  (exclusive  of  those  carrying  water  or 
gas)  companies  This  ac  t  moreover  empowered  the 
commission  upon  complaint  and  after  a  full  hear- 
ing to  reduce  any  rates  adjudged  unreasonable. 
The  powers  of  the  ICC  were  further  amplified  by 
the  Mann-Klkms  Act  (1910),  which  put  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  cable  companies  under  the  com- 
mission's jurisdiction  and  which  allowed  the  board 
to  fix  rates  without  previous  complaint  By  au- 
thority of  the  Valuation  Act  (1913),  the  ICC  began 
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a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  property  of 
common  earner  companies  The  commission's  con- 
trol was  enham  cd  bv  powers  to  investigate,  halt, 
and  indemnify  violation*  of  the  Intestate  Com- 
merce At  t,  to  inquire  into  the  management  of  inter- 
state transport  <  ompames,  and  to  demand  reports 
from  them  These  powers  were  augmented  bv  de- 
cmions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  whose  broadening 
interpretation  of  the  c  ommerco  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution extended  Federal  control  of  commerce. 
The  Transportation  A<  t  of  1920  (also  known  as  the 
Esch-Cumnuns  Ac  t)  empowered  the  commission  to 
fix  rates  which  would  viold  "a  fair  return  upon  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  railway  property  of  the 
country,"  to  plan  the  consolidation  of  railroads 
into  a  small  number  of  integrated  systems,  and  to 
deal  with  labor  disputes  in  interstate  transporta- 
tion The  number  of  members  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  UK  reused  to  1 1  After 
the  First  World  War  the  lat  k  of  judicial  interference 
with  the  operations  of  the  ICC  increased  the  com- 
mission's power  and  prestige  The  Emergence 
Railroad  Transportation  A<  t  of  1933  abrogated  the 
commission's  nght  to  fix  rates  v  leldmg  a  fair  return 
upon  aggregate  value  and  repealed  the  clause — 
also  in  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920—* huh 
provided  for  recapture  of  earnings  in  excess  of  f>  per- 
cent of  valuation  The  Motor  Carrier  Act  (19  J5) 
vested  in  the  commission  the  regulation  of  motor 
earners  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  By  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1940  jurisdiction  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  ICC  over  water-borne  carriers 
operating  coastwise,  mtercoastallv ,  and  upon  in- 
land waters  of  the  United  States  In  1042  freight 
forwarders  also  came  under  the  « om mission's  regu- 
lation See  W  I)  limes,  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Cmrnntsston  (1930),  I  L  Sharfman,  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commisswn  (8  VO!M  ,  1931-37) 
intertype,  trade  name  of  a  mac  huie  for  making  slugs 
each  of  which  does  the  work  of  a  line  of  hand-set 
type  in  printing  It  is  similar  to  the  LINOTYPK  in 
principle,  and  either  machine  c  an  use  the  matrices 
of  the  other  The  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the 
International  Typesetting  Machine  Company,  or- 
ganized in  1912  to  develop  and  manufacture  the 
machine  See  also  MONOTYPE 

interval,  in  music,  the  difference  m  pitch  between 
two  tones  Intervals  are  named  according  to  the 
number  of  steps  of  the  diatonic  scale  they  contain, 
e  g ,  from  C  to  D  is  a  second,  C  and  D  being  the 
first  two  notes  of  the  scale  of  C.  C  to  E  is  a  third, 
etc  The  letter  names  of  the  notes  determine  the 
name  of  the  interval,  whether  either  note  be  sharp, 
flat,  or  natural ,  thus,  from  C  to  E  is  always  a  third, 
and  when  both  notes  are  natural  it  is  called  a  major 
third  The  intervals  from  C  sharp  to  E  and  from 
C  to  E  flat  are  minor  thirds  From  C  sharp  to  E 
flat  is  called  a  diminished  third,  although  m  the 
tempered  scale  it  sounds  like  a  major  second  Au 
interval  a  half  step  wider  than  a  major  interval  is 
called  augmented  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  octave 
as  they  are  found  m  the  diatonic  ncale  are  desig- 
nated as  perfect  intervals.  When  they  are  made 
a  half  step  smaller  they  are  called  diminished,  and 
when  a  half  step  larger,  augmented  An  inteival 
may  also  be  expressed  by  means  of  the  ratio  of  the 
frequencies  of  its  two  tones  For  example,  the 
octave  may  be  expressed  bv  the  ratio  2  1,  because 
its  upper  tone  has  a  frequency  twice  that  of  its 
lower  tone 

intestine  or  bowel,  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal 
extending  from  the  stomach  to  the  anal  opening 
The  small  intestine  i«  a  tube  about  23  ft  long  be- 
ginning at  the  pylonc  end  of  the  stomach  arid  con- 
tinuous at  its  lower  end  with  the  large  intestine 
Its  diameter  is  about  1%  in  in  its  upper  portions, 
diminishing  to  about  1  in  m  the  lower  part  The 
small  intestine  is  the  chief  organ  of  digestion  and 
absorption  By  contractions  of  the  muscular  walls 
the  food  mass  is  carried  along  and  subjected  to  the 
digestive  action  of  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic 
juice,  both  of  which  reach  the  small  intestine 
through  ducts,  and  to  the  succus  entmcus.  the  se- 
cretion of  certain  glands  m  the  lining  of  the  small 
intestine  These  juices  carry  on  and  complete  the 
digestion  of  proteins,  fat.s,  and  carbohydrates 
Digested  nutrients  are  absorbed  through  the  lining 
of  the  small  intestine  into  the  blood  and  lymph,  by 
which  they  are  distributed  throughout  the  body. 
The  surface  for  absorption  is  increased  by  the 
presence  of  circular  folds  in  the  intestinal  wall  and 
of  villi,  minute  finger-shaped  projections  so  numer- 
ous over  most  of  the  lining  of  the  small  intestine 
that  they  give  it  the  appearance  of  velvet  The 
small  intestine  Joins  the  large  intestine,  forming  a 
nght  angle  with  the  cecura  (the  blind  portion  at 
the  beginning  of  the  large  intestine),  near  the  lower 
end  of  which  is  the  vermiform  appendix  The  large 
intestine  is  about  5  ft  long.  From  the  cecum  it 
continues  as  the  ascending,  transverse,  and  de- 
scending colon,  the  rectum,  and  the  terminal  por- 
tion, the  anal  canal  with  its  external  opening,  the 
anus  Bacteria,  indigestible  parts  of  foods,  and 
mucus  form  the  bulk  of  the  material  in  the  large 
intestine  Water  is  absorbed  from  the  material 
while  it  remains  within  the  intestine,  and  the  res- 
idue of  solid  material  is  excreted 
Intolerable  Acts,  name  given  by  American  patriots 
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to  five  laws  (including  the  Qtrwano  ACT)  adopted 
by  Parliament  m  1774,  which  limited  the  political 
and  geographical  freedom  of  the  colonists,  Four 
of  these  laws  wore  passed  to  punish  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  BOSTON  TJSA  PARTY  The 
Boston  Port  Bill  closed  the  port  until  such  time 
as  the  East  India  Company  should  be  paid  for  the 
tea  destroyed  m  the  affair  Other  acts  changed 
the  royal  charter  of  Massachusetts,  provided  for 
the  quartering  of  troops — the  New  York  assembly 
had  earlier  (1707-69)  been  suspended  for  refusing 
to  make  provisions  for  British  troops — in  the 
colony  without  provincial  consent ,  and  gave  royal 
officials  in  conflict  with  colonial  authorities  the 
right  to  trial  in  England  American  opposition  to 
those  laws  and  to  the  Quebec  Act  was  felt  in  all 
the  colonies,  since  the  actions  taken  against  Massa- 
chusetts might  lie  extended  to  any  colony  and  the 
Quel>ec  Act  was  considered  a  violation  of  the  sea- 
to-sea  grants  of  many  colonial  charters  The  out- 
come was  the  First  CONTINENTAL,  CONURESS 

intoxication,  poisoningmduced  by  various  substances. 
Those  include  chemical  elements,  e  g  ,  lead  and 
phosphorus,  drugs,  eg,  opium,  alcohol,  cocaine, 
and  ergot,  gases,  e  g  ,  carbon  monoxide,  and  true 
toxins,  as  in  DIPHTHI,RI\,  TETANUS,  BOTUUSM,  and 
mushroom  poisoning  There  are  toxic  substances 
produced  in  the  body  which  cause  autointoxication, 
as  in  DIABETKB  and  in  the  course  of  such  infectious 
diseases  as  TYPHOID  and  PNEUMONIA  The  results 
of  intoxication  depend  upon  the  organ  affected 
Phosphorus  affects  the  liver  and  causes  jaundice, 
mushroom  toxin  affects  the  nervous  system  and 
destroys  red  blood  cells  For  the  effect  of  alcohol, 
nee  ALCOHOLISM  See  also  LEAD  POISONING 

Intracoastal  Waterway,  route,  c  3,100  mi  long,  part- 
ly natural,  paitly  artificial,  to  provide  protected 
passage  for  boats  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of 
Mexico  coasts  from  Boston,  Mass  ,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Grande  at  Brownsville.  Texas  It  was 
authorized  by  Congress,  is  improved  and  main- 
tained bv  the  U  S  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  is  toll 
free  The  minimum  depth  is  7  ft  and  has  been 
achieved  by  dredging  existing  channels  and  by 
digging  canals,  some  of  the  most  important  works 
have  IXHMI  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delawaie  Canal,  the  Okeechobeo  Waterway, 
dredging  of  the  cut  from  Pensacola  Bay  to  Mobile 
Bay.  the  New  Orleans-Higolets  Cut,  and  deepen- 
ing the  channel  between  Port  Arthur  and  Corpus 
Christ  i,  Texas  In  June,  1949,  the  final  section 
from  Corpus  Christi  to  Brownsville  was  completed 
The  US  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  publishes 
maps,  charts,  and  coast  pilots  for  mariners  See 
United  States  Coast  Pilot  for  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts 

introversion  see  EXTROVI-  RHION  AND  INTROVERSION 

intuitiorusm,  m  philosophy,  a  theory  which  holds 
that  knowledge  may  be  directly  and  immediately 
apprehended  independent  of  either  experience  or 
reasoning  This  theory  has  been  developed  m 
various  holds  of  philosophy  Basically  it  is  associ- 
ated with  all  ego-centered  philosophical  systems, 
e  g ,  egoism  The  metaphysical  intuitionist  be- 
lieves that  intuition  and  not  intellect  is  the  source 
of  fundamental  truth  The  ethical  mtuitiomsts 
(CuowoRTH,  the  3d  earl  of  SHAJTEBBURI,  Francis 
HUTCHISON)  regarded  the  evaluation  of  right  and 
wrong  as  a  given  moial  sense,  akin  to  the  other 
senses  J  J  ROUSSEAU  found  the  instinctive  be- 
havior of  man  good,  and  this  goodness  was  abased 
by  the  pressures  of  society  In  more  recent  times 
Henri  BEROBON  has  stiessed  the  importance  of  in- 
tuition in  the  life  of  win,  a  reaction  against  what 
he  considered  the  overemphasis  of  the  role  of  the 
intellect 

Inukai,  Ki  (ke'  moo'kl),  1855-1932,  Japanese  states- 
man An  original  member  of  the  Reform  party, 
founded  in  1882,  he  served  many  years  in  the  diet 
and  held  various  posts  including  the  ministry  of 
commerce  (1924-26)  He  became  president  of  the 
Soiyukai  party  in  1929  and  was  prune  minister 
from  Dec  ,  1931,  to  May,  1932,  when  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  young  officers,  who  thereby  gained  for 
the  army  a  stronger  voice  in  the  government 

Invalides,  Hotel  des  (dtel'  dazevaled'),  celebrated 
landmark  of  Pans,  France,  built  (1671-76)  by 
Liberal  BRUANT  as  a  hospital  for  disabled  veterans 
One  of  the  most  imposing  examples  of  French 
classical  architecture,  it  now  houses  a  military 
museum  It  faces  the  vast  Esplanade  dos  Invahdes 
and  a  monumental  bridge,  the  Pont  Aiexandre  III 
Behind  it,  in  the  court  of  honor,  is  the  D6me  des 
Invalides  (dom),  built  1679-1706,  the  masterpiece 
of  J.  H.  MANS  ART  Under  the  huge,  yet  seemingly 
weightless,  dome  are  the  tombs  of  Vauban,  Turenne, 
and  Foch.  The  remains  of  Napoleon  I,  translated 
here  m  great  pomp  from  St  Helena  (1840),  are  in 
the  center  of  the  crypt,  in  a  red  granite  sarcoph- 
agus, lighted  by  a  circular  opening  in  the  dome. 

invar:  see  GUILXAUMB,  CHARLES  &DOUAKD 

Invention.  Invention  is  not  peculiar  to  man,  but  in 
degree  is  characteristic  of  him.  The  record  of  man 
does  not  go  back  to  a  time  when  he  did  not  invent 
The  digging  stick  or  spade  was  an  invention,  and 
the  first  use  of  it  for  prying  was  probably  the  in- 
vention of  the  lever  Estimates  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  inventions  are  affected  by  place  and 


time.  Improvements  in  suits  of  armor  were  highly 
esteemed  for  centuries,  but  they  have  lost  their 
status  Whether  necessity  is  tho  mother  of  in- 
vention or  invention  is  the  mother  of  necessity  IB 
debated.  The  necessity  of  tho  wheel  was  no  greater 
in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  than  in  the  Western, 
but  it  was  unknown  m  the  Western  Hemisphere 
before  Columbus.  In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  it 
was  necessary  after  it  was  invented  Conditions, 
however,  affect  invention  The  many  applications 
of  the  wheel  were  impossible  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  before  the  wheel  was  introduced.  The 
automobile  and  the  airplane  waited  for  tho  develop- 
ment of  the  internal-combustion  engine  The 
steam  engine,  the  reaper,  the  automobile,  and  the 
airplane  illustrate  the  tendency  of  farmers  and 
workmen  in  small  shops  to  invent  In  general,  tho 
inventions  fostered  by  organisations  are  useful  to 
those  who  maintain  the  research  laboratories  and 
to  a  centralized  civilization  The  common  heritage 
of  an  accumulated  stock  of  knowledge  and  the 
needs  of  the  time  explain  simultaneous  discoveries 
such  as  the  telephone  invented  independently  by 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  Elisha  Gray  Notable 
periods  of  invention  include  Neolithic  time,  when 
pottery  and  some  important  tools,  implements, 
and  mechanical  powers  were  originated,  and  the 
period  of  tho  beginning  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, approximately  from  the  last  quarter  of  the- 
18th  cent  The  emphasis  today  is  on  invention 
fostered  by  industrial,  university,  and  government 
research  laboratories  See  A  F  Collins,  A  Bird's 
Eye  View  of  Invention  (1926),  H  J  Poako,  Early 
Steps  in  Human  Proyress  (1933),  S  C  Gilfillan, 
The  Sociology  of  Invention  (1935),  R  H  Curt,  The 
Story  of  Discovery  and  Invention  (1937),  A  K 
Berlo  and  L  S  Do  Camp,  Inventions  and  Their 
Management  (2d  ed  ,  1947) 

Inveraray  Ofovurft're),  burgh  (pop  456),  county 
town  of  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  on  Loch  Fyne  near 
its  northern  end  and  NNW  of  Greonock  Tho  18th- 
century  Inveraray  Castle,  designed  by  Robert 
Adam,  is  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Argyll 

Invercargill  (Invurkar'gfl).  city  (pop  23,470,  metro- 
politan pop  27,470),  on  South  Island,  New  Zea- 
land, on  tho  south  coast  Primarily  au  agucultural 
center,  it  also  pioduces  flour,  brick,  and  timber 
Its  port  is  noar-by  BlufT 

Inverchapel  of  Loch  Eck,  Archibald  John  Kerr  Clark 
Kerr,  1st  Baron  (kur',  In"vurcha'pul),  1882 -,  Brit- 
ish diplomat  He  entered  diplomatic  service  in 
1900  and  seivod  at  Berlin,  Buenos  Aires,  Washing- 
ton, Rome,  and  Teheran  In  1938  he  was  given  the 
important  post  of  ambassador  to  China  when  the 
Ch mo- Japanese  War  was  going  on  In  1942  he  was 
shifted  to  the  ambassadorial  post  at  Mosc  ow ,  a  po- 
sition he  held  until  194(>  In  tVie  latter  vear  he  served 
as  special  British  envov  to  Indonesia  in  an  effort  to 
end  Dutc  h-Iiidonesian  tension  He  was  (1946-48) 
ambassador  to  the  United  States 

Invergordon  (Invuigor'dun),  burgh  (pop  1,417), 
Ross  and  Cromai  ty  co  ,  Scotland,  on  the  north  side 
of  Cromurty  Firth  It  is  aa  important  naval  sta- 
tion and  was  the  scone  of  a  "passive  mutiny"  01 
strike  of  discontented  British  sailois  m  19  Jl 

Inverness,  eountv,  Scotland   see  INVFUNKWH-SHIRE. 

Inverness  (ui'vurncV),  town  (pop  2,975),  on  Cape 
Breton  Island,  N  S  ,  on  the  west  coast  and  W  of 
Sydney,  in  a  coal-mining  tegion 

Inverness  (In'vurnfis'),  burgh  (1931  pop  22,583, 
1948  estimated  pop  28,112),  county  town  of  In- 
verness-shire, Scotland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ness 
on  Moray  Firth,  a  mile  fiom  the  Caledonian  Canal 
"Capital  of  the  Highlands,"  it  is  the  scone  of  a 
great  Highland  Gathering  in  September  and  con- 
tains museums  of  Highland  lore  The  castle,  built 
in  1835,  contains  tho  couutv.  offices  and  is  on  the 
site  of  Macbeth's  Caatle,  said  to  be  the  scene  of  tho 
murder  of  Duncan  Cromwell's  Foit  was  built  in 
1652  Wool  weaving,  tanning,  and  distilling  are 
the  chief  industries 

Invernets  (In'vurne's*),  town  (pop  1,075),  co,  seat 
of  Citrus  co  ,  N  central  Fla  ,  N  of  Tampa  and  on 
Lake  Tsala  Apopka,  in  a  fairn  area  It  is  a  rural 
market  and  fishing  center 

Inverness-shire  (In*vurn?s'shlr)  or  Inverness,  mari- 
time county  (4,211  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop  82,108,  1948 
estimated  pop  84,161),  NW  Scotland  Tho  eountv 
town  is  Inverness  Largest  of  the  Scottish  coun- 
ties, it  includes  Sk>  o  and  other  of  the  Inner  Hebri- 
des and  all  of  tho  Outer  Hebrides  S  of  Lewis  A 
geological  fault,  known  as  the  Great  Glen,  cuts  di- 
agonally across  tho  county  from  Mora>  Firth  on 
the  north  to  tho  Firth  of  Lome  on  the  west,  the 
Caledonian  Canal  follows  the  Great  Glen  through 
Loc-h  Ness,  Loch  Oich,  Loch  Lochy,  and  Loch 
Lumhe  It  is  a  mountainous  region,  having  tho 
highest  peak  in  Great  Britain  (Ben  Nevis,  4,406  ft ) 
and  many  other  peaks  rising  to  more  than  3,500  ft 
The  streams  are  short  and  precipitous  The  chief 
occupation  is  sheep  grazing,  but  quarrying  and  fish- 
uig  are  also  important  The  natural  wilduoss  of  the 
district  attracts  many  visitors.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  the  region,  then 
much  larger  than  the  modem  county,  came  to  be 
known  as  the  province  of  Moray  (Murray).  Cul- 
loden  Moor  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Charles 
Stuart  (Bonnie  Ponce  Charlie)  in  1746. 
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terertebttte  Ofnvtir'tubrat),  any  animal  without  ft 
backbone.  The  invertebrates  are  divided  into 
phyla  which  include  the  protozoa,  sponges,  ooelen- 
terates  (jellyfish,  sea  anemone,  and  coral),  echino- 
derms,  flatworms,  roundworms,  segmented  worms, 
mollusks,  and  arthropods  In  slae  they  range  from 
the  microscopic,  one-celled  protozoans  to  the  giant 
SQUID  See  R.  W.  Hegner,  Invertebrate  Zoology 
(1933);  G  S  Carter,  General  Zoology  of  the  In- 
vertebrates (1940),  R  M  Buchsbaum,  Animals 
without  Backbones  (rev  od  ,  1948) 
investiture,  in  FEUDALISM,  the  ceremony  by  which 
an  overlord  transferred  a  fief  to  his  vassal  After 
oath  of  fealty,  the  lord  "invested"  him  with  the 
fief,  usually  by  giving  linn  a  clod  or  a  stick  or  a 
stone  or  some  other  symbol  of  the  land  or  office 
transferred  The  ceremonv  imiM>sed  upon  him 
the  duties  of  a  suzerain,  the  principal  ono  being 
protection  of  the  vassal's  interests  Clerical  in- 
vestiture was  of  great  importance  because  the  dis- 
pute concerning  it  was  one  of  the  phases  of  the 
great  struggle  between  Church  and  state  in  the 
Middle  Ages  The  fundamental  ttouble  lay  in  the 
dual  position  of  the  important  bishops  and  abbots, 
who  were  both  spiritual  lords  and  temporal  lords 
From  early  times,  then,  both  the  king  and  the  pope 
were  interested  in  the  election  and  installation  of 
the  bishop  When  late  m  the  1  Ith  cent  the  strug- 
gle concerning  investiture  broke  out,  there  was  no 
general  agreement  as  to  the  powers  of  the  pope  and 
the  emperor  in  installing  German  bishops  it  was 
only  generally  recognized  that  both  had  rights  in 
the  matter  The  use  of  the  word  investiture  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  prob- 
lem, strictly  speaking,  investiture  meant  the  giving 
of  the  pastoral  staff  and  pastoral  ring,  the  symbols 
of  spiritual  office,  more  widely,  it  meant  the  whole 
matter  of  election  and  installation  The  right  of  a 
temporal  prince  to  give  spiritual  power  was  claimed 
onl>  by  the  extremists  of  the  emperor's  party,  but 
there  was  debate  as  to  canonical  election,  royal 
assent,  and  papal  assent  The  quarrel  was  touched 
off  by  divergence  between  Pope  GREOORY  VII  and 
Emperor  HKNRY  IV  The  clerical  reform  move- 
ment brought  on  the  trouble,  it  was  essential  that 
the  Church  have  the  power  of  selecting  bishops  if 
the  reforms — abolition  of  HIMONY,  of  marriage  of 
the  clergy,  and  of  political  and  economic  abuses  in 
the  Church — were  to  be  carried  out  All  went  well 
until  the  death  in  1050  of  Emperor  HFNKY  III, 
who  had  worked  with  the  reform  party  In  the 
minority  of  f  lenry  IV,  abuses  were  rife  The  reform 
party  now  saw  that  lay  investiture  mubt  Ixs  abol- 
ished in  order  to  make  way  for  the  reforms  Trou- 
ble between  Hemy  IV  and  Gregory  VII  on  many 
counts  increased  In  1075  Gregory  forbade  lay 
investiture,  and  the  bitter  struggle  was  on  in 
earnest  The  encourage-mont  of  rebellious  nobles  in 
Germany,  excommunication  of  the  empeior,  and  a 
steady  warfare  followed  Investiture  was  only  one 
phase  of  the  contest,  but  an  important  one  Espe- 
ciullv  in  such  times  of  stress,  llemv  needed  to 
retain  his  power  over  the  bishop-princes  The 
papacy  also  maintained  its  ground  After  the 
death  of  Giegorv  VII  (1080),  the  investiture  argu- 
ment took  a  new  turn,  and  after  the  death  of  Henry 

IV  (1 106)  the  strain  was  lessoned    But  PABTHAL  II 
continued  the  policy  of  Giegorv  and  his  successor, 
URBAN  II,  in  condemning  lav  investiture,  though 
he  entered  into  negotiations  foi  settlement    HENRY 

V  maintained  all  the  claims  of  his  father  and  ex- 
tended them  by  ruthless  measures    He  entered  into 
a  sort  of  preliminary  agreement  before  his  corona- 
tion, but  would  not  at  the  last  moment  consent  to 
surrendering  la>   investiture,  he  seized  the  pope 
and    forced    him    into    surrendering    the    church 
claims     Paschal  disavowed  this  forced  agreement 
later     The  emperor  and  the  antipopes  he  set  Up 
effectively    staved   off    settlement      Under    Pope 
GkLAflius  II  movements  were  made  toward  set- 
tlement, but  it  was  not  until  1122  that  churchmen 
succeeded  m  bringing  about  an  agreement  in  the 
Concordat  of  Worms   (see  WORMS.   CONCORDAT 
OF)   between   Hemy   V   and   Pope  CALIXTITS  II 
This  compromise  brought  the  struggle  to  an  end, 
it  was  a   victory,   though  far    from  a  complete 
victory,  for  the  Church     This  trouble  found  its 
counterpart  in  struggles  between  the  pope  and 
other  rulers     In  France  trouble  between  Church 
and  state  turned  in  general  on  other  points  (see 
INNOCENT  III,    PHILIP   IV,   GALLIOANISM)      In 
England,  William  the  Conqueror  had  trouble  with 
the  Church,  and  William  Rufus  embarked  upon  a 
struggle  over  investiture    His  abuse  of  power,  par- 
ticularly in   keeping  sees  vacant,  intensified  the 
struggle  which  reached  a  climax  in  the  long  battle 
between  HBNRY  I  and  ANSBLM     In  1107  a  com- 
promise was  reached  m  the  agreement  that  bishops 
and  abbots  should  be  invested  by  the  Church  but 
should  render  homage  to  the  king     Later  trouble 
between  Church  and  state  in  England  turned  on 
other  issues    See  R  W  Car  1  vie  and  A.  J  CarMe, 
A  History  of  Medieval  Political  Theory  in  the  West, 
(5  vols,  1903-28)     See  also  bibliography  under 
HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRB  and  MIDDLE  AGES 

involution*!  melftftcholia,  psychosis  of  the  mvolu- 
tional  period  of  life  (40  to  60  years  of  age)  which  is 
characterized  by  the  sudden  onset  of  severe  emo- 
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tJ6nal  depression,  anxiety,  and  suicidal  tendencies. 
It  appears  in  people  with  no  previous  psychotic  his- 
tory and  is  most  successfully  treated  by  electric 

SHOCK  THERAPY 

lo  (I'd),  in  Oreek  religion,  princess  of  Argon,  daugh- 
ter of  Inachus  and  mother  by  Zuros  of  Epaphus 
She  was  transformed  into  a  heifer,  either  by  HER  A, 
to  separate  her  from  Zeus,  or  by  Zeus,  to  protect 
her  from  Hera  She  was  persecuted  by  Hera, 
guarded  by  Aaous  of  the  hundred  eyes,  and  driven 
by  a  gadfly  until  she  reached  Egypt,  where  sho 
became  a  woman  again  She  is  sometimes  identi- 
fied with  the  Egyptian  goddess  IBIS. 

Toannina  (ydA'nena),  city  (pop  21,877),  NW 
Greece,  m  Epirus,  on  lake  loannma  It  is  some- 
times spelled  Janina,  Jannina,  or  Yanmna  An  ag- 
ricultural center,  it  also  has  a  fine  textile  and  silk 
industry  The  <  itv  dates  from  medieval  times  It 
was  taken  (1081)  by  the  Normans,  and  in  1204 
Michael  I,  despot  of  Epirus,  made  it  his  capital 
Conquered  b\  the  Turks  in  1438,  it  became  the  seat 
of  a  pasha  Ai  i  PASHA,  the  Lion  of  Yanmna,  made 
it  the  stronghold  of  his  virtually  independent  state 
In  the  First  Balkan  War  the  Turkish  garrison  sur- 
rendered (1913)  to  the  Greeks  after  a  long  siege,  and 
loannma  passed  to  Greece  The  tity  suffered  se- 
vere damage  in  the  Second  World  War,  when  the 
Greeks  defeated  (1940)  the  Italians,  and  the  Ger- 
mans defeated  the  Greeks  (1941)  near  loannma 

iodine  Cl'udln,  -den),  the  least  active  HALOUEN,  a 
dark  gray  to  purple-black,  lustrous,  crystalline, 
solid  element  (symbol -I,  for  physical  constants, 
see  FLKMFNT,  table)  When  heated  it  undergoes 
SUBLIMATION,  the  vapor  having  an  intense  violet 
color  and  a  characteristic  odor  Iodine  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  it  dissolves  in  carbon 
disulphide,  alcohol  (the  tincture  of  iodine  is  an 
alcohol  solution),  and  a  solution  of  sodium  01  potas- 
sium iodide  It  forma  rnanv  compounds— with 
hydrogen  (hydrogen  iodide  which  in  solution  forms 
hvdnodic  acid) ,  with  certain  nonmetals,  e  g  ,  nitro- 
gen, phosphorus,  and  oxygen ,  and  with  most  metals 
The  element  is  obtained  from  salt  deposits,  as  from 
the  saltpeter  beds  in  Chile  wheie  it  occurs  m  small 
quantities  as  an  lodate  and  from  the  salt  bnnes  as- 
sociated with  some  oil  wells  in  California  and 
Louisiana  It  IB  also  found  as  an  iodide  in  the  ash 
of  certain  seaweed  The  element  is  prepared  by 
displacement  from  a  compound  bv  chlorine  or  by 
the  treating  of  an  iodide  with  manganese  dioxide 
and  sulphuric  acid,  when  it  sublimes  Iodine  is 
important  in  medicine  (see  GOITER)  and  is  used 
especially  as  the  tincture  and  as  IODOFORM  It  is 
employed  m  the  preparation  of  certain  diugs,  in 
photography  (sihei  iodide),  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  some  dves  The  tincture  is  used  in  the  test 
for  sTAKrn  The  element  was  discovered  in  1811 
by  Bernard  Courtois 

lodoform  (lo'duffirm  16'-),  yellow  crystalline  solid 
(a  compound  of  carbon,  hvdrogen,  and  iodine  and 
known  technically  as  tn-iodomethane)  having  a 
characteristic  odor  It  is  practically  insoluble  in 
water,  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  It  is 
widely  used  as  an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant,  es- 
pecially in  surgical  dressings  It  is  produced  when 
iodine  and  a  solution  of  an  alkali  (e  g  ,  potassium 
hydroxide  or  sodium  hydroxide)  act  on  alcohol  or 
acetone  and  is  also  prepared  electrolvtically  See 
iodine  under  POISONING  (table) 

lola  (Win),  city  (pop  7,244),  co  seat  of  Allen  co  , 
SE  Kansas,  W  of  Fort  Scott,  founded  1859,  me 
1870  It  is  a  trade  center  in  dairying  country  and 
manufactures  cement 

lolo  Morganwg  (yo'16  ra6rgd'n(56g),  1746-1826,  bard- 
ic name  of  Edward  Williams,  Welsh  poet  and  anti- 
quanan  As  an  editor  of  Kfyvf/nan  Archawlogy  he 
led  in  the  revival  of  Welsh  interest  in  the  past 
Patriotic  fervor  for  his  own  8  Wales  caused  liim  to 
fabricate  old  tales  and  poems  and  to  doctor  records 
concerning  the  FISTEDDFOD  and  bardic  ceremonies 
He  has  enriched  Welsh  literature  with  some  de- 
lightful poems,  especially  those  he  attributed  to 
DAPYDD  AP  GWILYM  Southev  held  him  in  great 
respect.  The  name  also  appears  as  Yolo  Morga- 
noog 

Ion  (I'tin,  I'6n),  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  APOLLO 
and  CRKUHA,  who  became  the  ancestor  of  the  lo- 
nians  He  is  the  hero  of  a  play  by  Euripides 

ion  (I'6n,  Tun)  To  explain  the  fact  that  although 
some  substances,  e  g  ,  common  halt,  do  not  conduct 
an  electric  current  under  ordinal  v  conditions  but 
do  conduct  it  when  in  solution  m  water  (w  hich  is 
also  a  poor  conductor),  S.  A  Arrhemus  advanced 
the  theory  (1887)  that  a  molecule  of  these  sub- 
stances dissociates  (breaks  up)  in  solution  and  that 
the  parts  thus  formed  conduct  the  current  Ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  lomcation  (called  also  the 
theory  of  ions,  ionic  theory,  and  theory  of  elec- 
trolytic dissociation ),  some  of  the  molecules  of 
salt,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  one  atom  of  so- 
dium and  one  of  chlorine,  break  up  into  two  parts, 
one  positively  charged  with  electricity  and  one 
negatively  charged  The  particles  are  called  ions 
Those  particles  that  are  positively  charged  each 
consist  of  an  ATOM  of  sodium  which  has  lost  one  of 
its  electrons,  or  negative  charges  Since  originally 
the  sodium  atom  had  an  equal  number  of  positive 
and  negative  charges  (i  e  ,  was  neutral  originally), 
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the  loss  of  one  negative  charge  leaves  it  with  an  ex- 
cess of  one  positive  charge  and  it  is,  therefore, 
positively  charged  Each  of  those  particles  that 
is  negatively  charged  consists  of  an  atom  of 
chlorine  which  has  gained  an  electron,  or  negative 
charge  of  electricity  The  chlorine  atom,  like 
the  sodium  atom,  was  originally  neutral,  but  the 
addition  of  the  electron  gives  it  an  excess  negative 
charge  It  receives  this  electron  from  the  sodium 
atom  when  the  Halt  molecule  (composed  of  one 
sodium  atom  and  one  chlorine  atom)  dissociates 
When  a  current  of  electricity  is  introduced  into 
the  solution  (see  ELKCTHOLYSIB),  the  sodium  ion 
is  attracted  to  the  negative  pole  or  cathode,  be- 
cause it  hear M  a  positive  charge  (and  unlike  charges 
of  electricity  attract  each  other)  It  is  called 
a  cation  The  chlorine  ion  being  negatively  charged 
is  attracted  to  the  positive  pole  or  anode  and  is 
known  OH  an  anion  At  this  pole  it  gives  up  its 
negative  charge  and  becomes  once  more  a  chlorine 
atom  Joining  with  another  chlorine  atom  thus 
formed,  it  makes  up  a  chlorine  molecule  (which 
contains  two  atoms  of  chlorine)  and  passes  up 
through  the  water  and  off  as  chlorine  gas  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sodium  ion  receives  a  negative 
charge  from  the  cathode  and  becomes  again  a  so- 
dium atom  Since  sodium  reacts  with  water  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  the  atoms  formed  react 
with  the  water,  displace  some  of  the  hydrogen 
(which  bubbles  off)  from  it,  and  form  molecules  of 
sodium  hydroxide  (one  atom  of  sodium,  one  of 
oxygen,  and  one  of  hydrogen)  Those  substances 
which,  like  Halt  (sodium  chloride),  conduct  elec- 
tricity are  called  electrolytes,  those  which  do  not, 
e  g  ,  sugar  and  alcohol,  are  called  nonelectrolytes 
Sugar  in  solution  is  separated  into  molecules,  but 
the  molecules  do  not  dissociate  into  ions  In  gen- 
eral, the  chemical  compounds  known  as  acids, 
bases,  and  salts  conduct  electricity  when  m  solu- 
tion and  are  therefore  electrolytes  (see  NEUTRALI- 
4ATioN)  Some  ionize  (form  ions)  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  others  Furthermore,  the  apparent  ex- 
tent of  louization  increases  as  the  solution  is  di- 
luted, i  e  ,  as  more  water  is  added  It  has  been 
discovered  that  certain  substances  (e  g  ,  halt,  when 
melted  and  hence  in  a  liquid  form)  yield  ions  just 
as  they  do  in  aqueous  solution  Various  important 
industrial  processes  are  based  upon  this  fact  The 
acidity  or  alkalinity  of  a  substance  in  solution 
depends  upon  the  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions 
(H+)  or  of  hydroxvl  ions  (OH~)  in  the  solution 
Certain  -substances  called  indicators  are  used  to 
indicate  which  kinds  of  ions  are  present  or  arc  in 
greater  concentration  Litmus  JH  such  an  indicator , 
it  turns  red  in  an  a(  id  solution,  a  solution  in  which 
there  i&  a  greater  concentration  of  H+  ions,  and 
blue  in  a  basic  solution,  one  in  which  the  OH~  ion 
concentration  is  greater  In  pure  water  (HOH) 
the  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions  and  hydroxyl 
ions  is  equal,  and  the  substance  acts  both  as  a  very 
weak  acid  and  as  a  very  weak  base  The  letters 
(or  symbol)  "pll"  are  used  to  indicate  the  hydro- 
gen-ion concentration,  and  thus  the  relative  acidity 
or  alkalinity  When  the  pH  is  known,  a  (solution 
can  be  made  to  have  a  desired  concentration  of 
hydrogen  ions  or  of  h>droxyJ  ions  by , the  addition 
of  an  acid  or  a  base  The  pH  of  substances  is 
important  in  many  fields  of  indubtry  and  in  agri- 
culture In  agriculture,  for  example,  it  is  important 
to  know  the  pH  of  soils  for  the  growth  and  best 
yield  of  various  crops  Tables  are  prepared  by  the 
Dopt  of  Agriculture 

lona  (lo'nu)  [rniswritten  for  Irish  7oua=island]  or 
Icolmkill  (rkomkn")  (Irish, -island  of  Columcille), 
island,  off  W  Scotland,  in  Argyllshire,  one  of  the 
Inner  Hebrides  It  is  separated  from  the  island 
Mull  by  the  Sound  of  lona.  is  c  3%  mi  long  and 
1H  mi  wide,  and  is  hilly,  with  shell  beaches  The 
island  is  famous  as  the  early  center  of  Celtic 
Christianity  St  Columba,  with  his  companions, 
landed  here  from  Ireland  in  5G3  They  founded  a 
monastery,  which  waa  burned  by  the  Danes  in  the 
9th  cent  In  120J  a  Benedictine  monastery,  of 
winch  there  are  remains,  was  established  The 
cathedral,  formerly  the  Church  of  St  Mary,  dates 
from  the  late  12th  or  early  13th  cent  There  were 
many  ancient  crosses,  of  which  several  remain  A 
cemetery,  near  the  12th-century  Chapel  of  St 
Oran,  contains  sculptured  tombstones  and  is  re- 
puted to  be  the  burial  place  not  only  of  many 
Scottish  kings  and  chiefs  but  of  several  sovereigns 
of  Ireland,  Norway,  and  France  The  land  is  fairly 
fertile,  and  farming,  fishing,  and  marble  quarrying 
are  earned  on  A  plan  to  restore  ancient  buildings 
on  lona  was  interrupted  bv  the  Second  World  War, 
but  was  resumed  in  1417 

Ionia  (lo'neu),  ancient  region  of  Asia  Minor  It  oc- 
cupied a  narrow  coastal  strip  of  what  is  today  W 
Turkey  and  the  neighlxirmg  Aegean  Islands,  which 
now  mainly  belong  to  Gioe<o  The  region  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  ancient  tunes,  for  it  was 
here  that  Greek  settlers  settled  colonies,  presum- 
ably before  1000  B  C  These  settlers  wore  called 
lontans,  and  Athens  claimed  to  be  the  mother  cit\ 
of  all  ol  them,  but  modern  scholars  believe  that  the\ 
were  actually  a  mixed  group  and  that  they  were 
further  mixed  after  arrival  by  intermarriage  with 
native  groups  such  as  the  Carians.  Nevertheless, 
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they  spoke  the  same  distinctive  form  of  Greek  that 
was  spoken  in  Attica  and  Euboea,  and  they  were 
always  in  ancient  times  distinguished  in  culture 
from  the  Dorians  and  Aeohans  Tradition  Bays 
that  they  fled  to  Asia  Minor  from  the  mainland  be- 
fore the  conquering  hordes  of  Dorians  However 
that  may  be,  they  flourished  in  Ionia,  and  the  city- 
states  there  sent  out  colonies  of  their  own  There 
came  to  be  12  important  cities — Miletus,  Myus, 
Priene,  Samoa,  Ephesus,  Colophon,  Sebedus.  Teos, 
Erythrae,  Chios,  Clazomenao,  and  Phocaea  These 
were  linked  m  a  loose  religious  league  centering  on 
the  temple  of  Poseidon  at  Mycale  Smyrna,  an 
Aeolian  foundation,  later  joined  the  league  The 
fertility  of  the  region,  the  excellent  harbors,  and  the 
favorable  position  between  the  Greek  world  and 
Asia  all  gave  prosperity  to  the  cities,  which  sent 
traders  and  c  olomsts  into  the  Mediterranean  as  far 
west  as  Spain  and  up  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
The  cities  were  invaded  bv  the  Cimmerians  in  the 
7th  cent  but  survived  the  storm  Later  Gygos, 
king  of  Lydia,  invaded  them,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  tune  of  Croesus  that  they  were  brought  under 
the  Lvdian  yoke,  which  was  very  mild  Greek  cul- 
ture, indeed,  was  already  having  profound  effects 
on  the  neighboring  lands  and  oven  far  to  the  east 
When  Croesus  was  conquered  (before  54b  B  C  )  bv 
Cyrus  the  Great  of  Persia,  the  Greek  cities  came 
under  Persian  rule  That  rule  was  not  very  exact- 
ing, but  it  was  in  its  nature  despotic,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  cent  B  C  the  cities  rose  in  re- 
volt against  Darius  I  They  were  aided  and  abet- 
ted by  Athens  and  some  other  Greek  city-states 
Though  the  revolt  was  easily  put  down,  the  Per- 
sians set  out  to  punish  the  allies  of  the  cities  The 
Persian  Wars  resulted.  Most  of  the  Ionian  cities 
thereby  gamed  freedom  briefly  and  took  part  in  the 
events  of  Greek  history,  but  their  fate  continued  to 
be  subject  to  treaties  with  the  Persians  and  changed 
as  Persian  fortunes  waxed  and  waned  Alexander 
the  Great  easily  took  all  of  them  in  his  power,  and 
the  Diadochi  quarreled  over  them  They  c  on  turned 
nch  and  important  through  the  time  of  the  Koman 
and  Byzantine  empires  It  was  only  after  the  Turk- 
ish conquest  that  their  culture  was  destroyed  The 
Ionian  cities  made  immense  contributions  to  what 
is  generally  considered  as  Athenian  art,  literature, 
and  philosophy 

Ionia,  city  (pop  6,392),  co  seat  of  Ionia  co  ,  S  Mich  , 
on  the  Grand  River  and  E  of  Grand  Rapids, 
settled  1833.  me  as  a  village  1865,  as  a  city  1873 
Furniture,  flour,  and  pottery  are  made  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  state  reformatory  and  a  state  hospital  for 
the  criminal  insane  The  Indian  Sagmaw  Trail 
passed  here 

Ionian  Islands  (16'ncun),  chain  of  islands  (752  sq 
mi  ,  pop  219,562),  off  W  Greece,  in  the  Ionian  Sea 
(a  branch  of  the  Mediterranean),  along  the  coasts 
of  Epirus  and  the  Peloponnesus  They  include 
CORFU,  PAXO,  LEUCAS,  CEPHALONIA,  ITHACA, 
ZANTE,  and— off  the  southern  tip  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus— CYTHERA  Largely  mountainous,  the  is- 
lands reach  their  highest  point  at  Mt  Aenos  (5,314 
ft )  on  Cephaloma  Tho  climate  is  warm  and 
humid,  and  the  soil  produces  currants,  grapes,  ol- 
ives, grain*,  citrus  fruit,  and  vegetables  Sheep, 
goats,  and  hogs  are  raised  Local  industries  include 
fishing,  soapmaking,  and  boatbuilding  The  islands 
had  no  unified  history  during  the  ancient  Greek 
period  Passing,  with  Greece,  to  the  Koman  and 
Byzantine  empires,  they  passed  (14th- 15th  cent )  to 
Venice,  which  kept  them  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
Venetian  republic  by  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
(1797)  The  islands  went  to  l<  rant  e  but  were  seized 
(1799)  by  a  Russian-Turkish  fleet  and  were  consti- 
tuted unto  a  republic  under  Russian  occupation  and 
under  Ottoman  protection  In  1807,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Tilsit,  Russia  restored  the  islands  to  France,  and 
in  1809  an  English  fleet  occupied  all  the  islands  save 
Corfu  The  Treaty  of  Paris  (1815)  established  a 
Bntish  protectorate  over  the  Ionian  Islands,  which 
were  at  last  ceded  to  Greece  in  1864,  after  the  ac- 
cession of  George  I 

Ionian  Sec,  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between 
Greece  and  SE  Italy  It  is  connected  with  the 
Adriatic  Sea  by  the  Strait  of  Otranto  Several  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  he  in  its  eastern  part  It  forms 
an  inlet,  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  off  the  southeast 
coast  of  Italy 

Ionic  order  lo'nlk)  The  spreading,  scroll-shaped 
CAPITAL  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Ionic  order, 
it  was  primarily  a  product  of  Asia  Minor,  where 
have  been  found  various  early  embryonic  forms  of 
this  capital  In  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Greece  on 
the  southwestern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Ionic 
order  had  attained  a  full  development  m  the  6th 
cent  B  C  In  the  5th  cent  B  C  it  appeared  m 
Greece  proper,  where  only  one  really  complete 
example  exists,  the  ERECHTHEUM  at  Athens  Greek 
Ionic  columns  are  of  slender  proportion,  their 
height  being  generally  about  nine  tunes  the  col- 
umn's lower  diameter  The  column  shaft  is  carved 
with  24  flutmgs  The  spiral  scrolls  at  either  side  of 
the  cap  run  from  front  to  rear,  and  an  echinus 
molding  with  egg-and-dart  ornamentation  occupies 
the  space  between  them.  The  entablature,  usually 
about  one  quarter  the  height  of  the  column,  has  an 
architrave  generally  divided  into  three  bands,  each 
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projecting  beyond  the  other;  a  friese,  often  adorned 
with  sculpture,  and  a  cornice  enriched  with  dentils, 
above  which  are  a  corona  and  a  crowning  oyma 
molding  A  late  and  vigorously  monumental  de- 
velopment of  the  order  took  place  in  the  Hellenistic 
temples  of  Asia  Minor  at  the  middle  of  the  4th  cent. 
B  C  In  using  this  order  tho  Romans  adopted 
heavier  and  less  beautiful  details  The  temple  of 
Saturn  shows  a  variation  of  the  four-cornered  Ionic 
cap,  which  had  been  created  m  Greece  for  the  corner 
columns  of  a  portico  A  cap  of  this  type,  with 
corner  volutes,  was  developed  by  the  Italian 
Renaissance  architect  Scamozzi  (see  SCAMOZII 
IONIC  ORDER)  into  a  design  bearing  his  name,  while 
variations  of  it  have  been  widely  used  both  in  the 
Renaissance  and  subsequent  periods 
ionium,  see  RADIOACTIVITY 
ionization  see  ION 

ionosphere  (I&'nusfCr),  series  of  concentric  ionized 
layers  forming  part  of  the  upper  ATMOSPHERE  of  the 
earth  Fluctuations  in  the  height  of  the  layers  and 
in  the  degree  of  ionization  occur  »t  different  times 
of  the  day  and  night,  at  different  seasons,  and  m 
different  areas  Causes  for  some  of  tho  variations 
in  characteristics  are  believed  to  me  lude  changes  m 
the  amount  of  ultraviolet  radiation  received  from 
tho  sun  and  effects  of  the  earth's  magnetic  field 
The  layers  comprising  the  ionosphere  are  also 
known  by  letters  of  the  alphabet—  the  E  layer,  the 
F  layer  (divided  into  the  F-l  and  F-2  layers  and 
lying  above  the  E  layer),  and  the  G  layer  above  the 
F  It  is  the  ionosphere  which,  by  reflecting  radio 
waves  back  to  the  earth,  makes  possible  long-dis- 
tance wireless  communication  Oliver  Heaviside 
and  A  E  Konnelly  independently  discovered  the 
existenc  e  and  the  effects  of  the  ionosphere  Both 
the  ionosphere  as  a  whole  and  tho  highly  ionized  E 
layer  have  been  called  the  Kennel  ly-Heaviside 
layer 

Ioshkar-Ola    (yushkar'-ula'),   citv    (pop     27,052), 
capital  of  Man  ASS  R.E  central  European  RSFSR 
It  is  an  agru  ultural  center  processing  gram,  flax, 
meat,  sunflower  oil,  and  lumber 
Iota,  village  (pop    1.000),  SW  La  ,  SW  of  Baton 

Rouge,  in  a  rice-growing  area,  me    1902 
IOU  (I  owe  you],  written  acknowledgment  of  a  debt, 
usually  in  the  form,  "To  John  Brown,  IOU  five 
dollars,  Henry  Smith.  Jan   1,  1950  "    In  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  if  signed  by  the  debtor 
it  is  evidence  of  tho  debt  stated     It  is  neither  a 
receipt  nor  a  PROMISSORY  NOTK     In  Great  Britain 
it  is  not  negotiable,  but  some  states  of  the  United 
States  have  declared  it  negotiable 
Iowa    (I'uwu),    state    (50,280   sq     mi  ,    1940    pop 

2,538,268,    1949    ostu          '  " 

central  United  States, 

ted  1846  as  the  29th  state  (a  free  state)  DBS 
MOINES  is  the  capital  and  tho  largest  city  Iowa 
is  framed  on  two  sides  by  rivers,  the  Mississippi 
separates  it  on  the  east  from  Wisconsin  and  Illi- 
nois, and  the  Missouri  and  tho  Big  Sioux  separate 
it  from  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  Tho  state  is 
bounded  on  tho  north  by  Minnesota  and  on  the 
south  by  Missouri  WTithm  these  borders  are  rich, 
rolling  tablelands,  interrupted  by  many  nveis 
The  terrain  is  low  and  gently  sloping,  except  for 
tho  hills  in  the  glaciated  country  of  NE  Iowa  and 
the  bluffs  steep  sloped  on  tho  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  moundhke  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri 
The  rivers  of  the  eastern  two  thirds  of  Iowa  flow 
to  the  Mississippi,  those  of  the  west  flow  to  the 
Missouri  The  original  woodlands- — including 
black  walnut  and  hickory — were  destroyed  by 
lumbering  in  the  19th  cent  ,  and  only  second  or 
third  growth  of  timber  now  covers  some  2,500,000 
acres  But  the  typical  Iowa  scene  is  prairie  covered 
a  little  more  than  a  century  ago  with  grass  higher 
than  the  wheels  of  prairie  schooners  of  the  pioneers, 
covered  now  with  disciplined  fields  of  Iowa  corn 
and  other  grains,  the  wildflowers  that  blossomed 
among  the  wild  grasses  still  brighten  the  roadsides 
Gone  are  the  wild  turkey,  the  prairie  chicken,  and 
the  quail,  but  migratory  geese  and  ducks  and  the 
imported  ring-necked  pheasant  and  European 
partridge  are  hunted  now  in  tho  pleasant  autumn 
The  climate  offers  its  trials,  northwest  winds  send 
the  mercury  to  30°  F  below  zero  in  winter,  and  hot 
airs  send  it  up  above  100°  F  m  the  summer,  violent 
thunderstorms,  hail,  floods,  and  occasional  droughts 
vex  the  farmers  The  average  annual  31m  of  rain 
falls  mostly  in  summer  and  can  wash  away  the 
land,  so  that  lowans  must  fight  erosion  with 
modern  plowing  and  planting  practice?,  regulation 
of  water  courses,  and  reforestation  Yet  Iowa  has 
some  of  the  finest  farming  laud  in  the  world  The 
deep  porous  soil  yields  corn  and  other  grains  m 
almost  fabulous  amount,  the  corn-fed  cattle  and 
hogs  are  nationally  known,  25  percent  of  the 
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imated    pop     2,643,000),    N 
s,  m  the  Middle  West,  admit- 


humbler mining  industries  yield  sand,  gravel,  clay, 
limestone,  and  more  gypsum  than  any  other  state 
except  one  Far  in  neolithic  times  there  were 
already  quarries,  dug  by  MOUND  BUILDERS,  and  the 
later  Indians  knew  of  the  mineral  wealth.  Iowa 
supposedly  takes  its  name  from  the  IOWA  INDIANS 
The  belligerent  Sioux  INDIANS  however,  dominated 
the  area,  while  the  SAC  AND  Fox  INDIANS  also 
ranged  over  the  land  French  explorers  going  down 
the  Mississippi,  Father  MARQUBTTB  and  JOLLIET 
and  later  La  Sallo,  touched  upon  the  Iowa  shores 
Fur  traders  crossed  the  land  and  paddled  up  most 
of  the  rivers  until  well  m  the  19th  cent  Late  m  tho 
18th  cent,  a  French  Canadian  named  Julien  Du- 
BUQUB  leased  land  from  the  Indians  around  the 
present  Dubuque  and  opened  lead  mines  there 
After  his  death  the  Indians  refused  to  permit  other 
white  men  to  work  tho  mines,  and  U  S  troops 
under  Lt  Jefferson  Davis  protected  Indian  lights 
in  1830  Nevertheless,  after  Iowa  went  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803, 
tho  Indian  hold  was  doomed,  and  the  BLACK  HAWK 
WAR  (1832)  saw  the  end  of  their  regime  (though 
the  last  claims  wore  relinquished  only  m  1842)  A 
groat  rush  of  frontieisruen  came  to  settle  the  prai- 
ries and  take  the  mines  By  1838  Iowa  Terutory 
was  organized,  Burlington  was  temporary  capital 
until  IOWA  CITY  was  chosen  (1839)  capital,  which 
it  remained  after  statehood  in  1846  until  Des 
Momes  became  capital  in  1857  Quickly  the  lowans 
(called  Hawkevos  for  some  reason  unknown)  built  a 
rural  civilization  like  that  of  New  England,  from 
which  many  of  them  came  Later  immigrants  from 
Europe — notably  Germans,  Czechs,  Dutch,  and 
Scandinavians — brought  their  agricultural  skills 
and  their  own  customs  to  enrich  that  rural  Ufa  A 
system  of  public  schools  was  set  up  m  1839  and 
soon  successful  efforts  were  made  to  establish  col- 
leges and  universities,  efforts  today  represented  by 
such  state-supported  institutions  as  the  State  Umv 
of  Iowa  and  Iowa  State  College  and  such  private 
institutions  as  Grinnell  College,  Cornell  College, 
and  Drake  Umv  Iowa  prospered  especially  with 
the  beginning  of  railroad  building  and  so  fieice  was 
the  rivaliy  between  towns  to  get  the  linos  that  tho 
grant  of  big  land  tracts  to  railroad  companies  was 
curtailed  by  legislative  act  in  1857  This  land  of 
small,  independent  farmers  and  small  towns  was 
naturally  tied  to  the  antislavory  side  m  the  contest 
over  slavery  The  Underground  Railroad  was 
active  in  Iowa,  John  Brown  for  a  time  made  his 
headquarters  there,  and  in  the  Civil  War  many 
lowans  fought  for  the  Union  The  farmers  grew 
wealthy  in  wartime  but,  when  the  1870s  came  with 
hard  times,  they  found  themselves  burdened  with 
debt  and  felt  oppressed  Jbv  tho  money  system,  by 
the  corporations,  and  the  immunities  of  the  rail- 
road companies  Many  of  them  joined  with  other 
farmers  of  the  West  in  the  GRANGER  MOVKWI-VT, 
the  GREENBACK  I»\RTV,  and  tho  POPULIST  PARIY 
Some  reforms  wore  achieved  and  times  improved, 
and  radicalism  had  bimmorod  down  by  tho  end  of 
tho  19th  cent  ,  not  to  flaie  again  until  the  depres- 
sion that  began  in  1929  Generally  the  agricultural 
commonwealth  grew  and  prospeied,  partly  through 
agricultural  science  such  as  the  improvement  of 
corn  bv  cross-pollination  and  selective  breeding 
The  Giange,  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  4  II  clubs,  and 
farmers'  cooperatives  promote  improvements  and 
provide  social  life,  as  do  tho  county  fairs  and  the 
state  f-iir  Like  othei  prosperous  agricultural  com- 
mon wealths,  Iowa  tends  toward  a  stable  and  con- 
servative norm,  with  the  predominance  of  white 
Protestant  society,  linked  over  the  course  of  many 
years  with  the  Republican  party  and  with  isola- 
tionism in  foieign  affairs — the  sort  of  society  pic- 
tured in  the  paintings  of  Iowa's  Grant  Wood  The 
society  is  not,  however,  rigid,  and  all  manners  of 
thought  and  men  come  out  of  Iowa  Tho  echoes  of 
Populist  radicalism  are  not  entirely  dead,  and  the 
rise  in  farm  tenancy  in  the  state  (from  23  8  percent 
in  1880  to  49  6  percent  m  1935)  has  caused  some 
disquiet  Many  of  the  European  immigrants  and 
their  descendants  are  Catholic  The  excellent  edu- 
cational institutions  are  producing  cosmopolitan- 
ism The  bieadth  of  Iowa's  contribution  may  be 
seen  in  some  of  the  diverse  public  figures  from 
Iowa,  such  as  Herbert  C  Hoover,  James  \Vilson. 
Henry  A  Wallace,  Harry  L  Hopkins,  Ray  Lytnan 
Wilbur,  and  Curtis  Dwight  Wilbur  See  Benjamin 
F  Gue,  History  of  Iowa  (4  vols ,  1903),  Edwin 
Sabm  and  Henry  Sabm,  The  Making  of  Iowa  (1916) , 
J.  F  Chapin,  Early  Days  in  Iowa  (1931),  Iowa 
State  Planning  Board,  A  Preliminary  Report  (1934) 
and  The  Second  Report  (1935),  Federal  Writers' 
OuKlf  to  the  Hawkey  e  State  (1938): 


Cyrenus  Cole,  Iowa  through  the  Years  (1940),  Phil 

IIUKO  ma   unk»/uuu.y    miuwu,   <uv  *rcuv*uib   ui    I/IMS  Stong,    Hawkcyes   (1940);   Jacob  Swisher,   Iowa, 

"grade-one"  farm  land  of  the  United  States  is  m  Land  of  Many  Mills  (1940)  and  Iowa  in  Times  of 

Iowa     These  riches  the  lowans  have  used  to  get  War  (1943) 

the  highest  total  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketing  Iowa,  river,  329  mi  long,  rising  m  lakes  of  N  central 
of  any  state  Industry,  too,  uses  the  produce  of  the  Iowa  and  flowing  southeast  across  the  state,  pass- 
soil,  and  Sioux  CITY  and  CEDAR  RAPIDS  rank  high  ing  Iowa  Falls  (where  it  forms  a  gorge  with  rapids), 
in  processing  of  agricultural  products  Iowa  also  Marshalltown,  and  Iowa  City.  It  is  joined  bv  the 
has  large  factories  to  make  cosmetics,  buttons,  and  Cedar  at  Columbus  Junction  and  enters  the  Missis- 
washing  machines  There  is  no  gold  or  silver,  but  sippi  between  Muscatmo  and  Burlington. 
Iowa  has  bituminous  ooal  estimated  to  be  enough  Iowa,  State  University  of,  at  Iowa  City;  state  sup- 
to  supply  its  own  needs  for  4,000  years,  and  the  ported,  coeducational;  chartered  1847,  opened 
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1865  It  includes  colleges  of  commerce,  dentistry, 
education,  engineering,  Taw,  liberal  arts  (with  social 
administration),  pharmacy,  and  medicine  and 
schools  of  fine  arts,  journalism,  letters,  nursing,  and 
religion  There  are  bureaus  of  business  and  educa- 
tional research,  a  child-welfare  research  station,  a 
hydraulic  research  institute,  the  state  historical 
society,  practice  schools  (with  an  early  nursery 
school),  a  radio  station,  art  and  natural  history 
museums,  and  a  theater  The  campus  is  on  both 
Hides  of  the  Iowa  river,  the  outstanding  building  is 
the  old  capitol,  begun  in  1840  8ee  B  F.  Sham- 
baugh,  The  Old  Stone  Capital  Remembers  (1939) 

Iowa  City,  city  (pop  17,182),  oo  seat  of  Johnson 
co  ,  E  Iowa,  on  both  sides  of  the  Iowa  river  and  S  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  founded  1839  as  tho  capital  of  Iowa 
Territory,  mo  1863  The  beautiful  old  stone  capi- 
tol was  begun  in  1840,  and  the  first  legislature  met 
in  the  city  m  1841,  it  sat  here  until  1857,  when  the 
seat  of  government  was  moved  to  Des  Momes 
With  tho  arrival  of  the  railroad  (1H55),  Iowa  City 
bocame  an  important  outfitting  center  for  the  west- 
ward trails  At  near-by  Coralvillo  IH  the  site  of  a 
Mormon  camp  (1856)  The  opening  of  the  State 
Univ  of  Iowa  (see  IOWA,  STATIC  UNIVERSITY  OF) 
stimulated  the  growth  of  the  city  It  is  a  university 
town,  but  it  also  has  small  manufactures,  there  is  a 
mxmicipal  airport  The  library  of  the  state  histori- 
cal society  is  here,  and  near  by  are  the  state  sana- 
torium for  the  tubercular,  the  villages  of  the 
AMA  VA  SOCIETV,  and  Hei  bert  Hoover's  birthplace 
(at  West  Branch,  10  mi  east)  A  U  S  veterans' 
hospital  site  was  selected  in  1948  See  B  F  Sham- 
baugh,  The  Old  Stone  Capitol  Remembers  (1939) 

Iowa  Falls,  city  (pop  4,425),  N  central  Iowa,  on  the 
Iowa  river  and  W  of  Waterloo,  in  a  poultry-raising 
and  farm  area,  settled  1853,  me  1869  Soybean 
and  dairy  products  are  made  here  Ellsworth 
Junior  College  (coeducational)  and  a  museum  of 
pioneer  relics  (1932)  are  here  The  annual  state 
Baptist  convention  is  held  at  Iowa  Falls 

Iowa  Indians,  North  American  Indian  tribe,  of 
Siouan  linguistic  stock,  also  called  the  loway 
Thev,  with  tho  Missouri,  the  Omaha,  the  Oto,  and 
tho  Ponoa  tribes,  presumably  once  formed  part  of 
the  Wmnobago  people  in  their  primal  home  N  of 
the  Grout  Lakes  Iowa  culture  was  that  of  tho  area 
of  the  eastern  forests  with  some  Plains  area  traits 
In  1700  tho  Iowa,  separated  from  the  parent  na- 
tion, lived  in  Minnesota  Their  population  m  1760 
wns  some  1,100  In  1804,  according  to  Lewis  and 
("lark,  tho  Iowa  lived  on  the  Plntte  river  and  there 
were  some  800,  smallpox  having  rodm  od  tho  popu- 
lation In  1824  they  ceded  nil  their  lands  in  Mis- 
souri and  in  1836  were  assigned  a  reservation  in  NE 
Kansas  A  part  of  the  tribe  moved  to  central  Okla- 
homa in  1890  and  with  their  relatives  in  Kansas 
number  some  660  See  Al.anson  Skinner,  Ethnology 
nj  the  Joivay  Indians  (192b) 

Iowa  Park,  town  (pop  1,980),  N  Texas,  near  Wichi- 
ta Falls  It  is  in  an  oil  aica  and  makes  oil-field 
supplies  An  agricultural  experiment  station  is 
m  Iowa  Park 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  at  Ames,  land-grant  and  state  supported,  co- 
educational, chartered  1858,  opened  1808  It  has 
divisions  of  agriculture  (with  forestry),  engineer- 
ing, home  economics,  science,  and  veterinary  medi- 
cine, and  technical  journalism  courses  There  are 
atomic,  industrial  science,  and  veterinary  research 
institutes,  a  radio  station ,  a  pioneer  nursery  school , 
a  college  press,  and  Guatemala  Tropical  Research 
Cente;  See  history  by  E  D  Ross  (1942) 

IpatierT,  Vladimir  Nikolaevich  (vla'dylmlr  nylkull'- 
uvtch  epa'tyuf),  1867-,  Russian-American  chemist, 
b  Moscow  He  taught  chemistry  in  Russia  and 
directed  chemical  work  for  tho  Russian  govern- 
ment in  tho  First  World  War  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1931  and  was  professor  of  chemis- 
try (1931-35,  emeritus  from  1935)  at  Northwestern 
Umv,  where  ho  founded  (1940)  the  Ipatieff 
Catalytic  High  Pressure  Laboratory  His  research 
in  catalysis  and  high-pressure  synthesis  is  of  great 
industrial  importance  in  petroleum  refining  and  in 
the  synthesis  of  artificial  rubber  and  of  hydro- 
carbons His  works  include  Catalytic  Reactions  at 
High  Pressures  and  Temperatures  (Eng  tr  ,  1936) 

ipecac  (fplkak1*),  drug  obtained  from  the  dried  roots 
and  rhizomes  of  a  creeping  shrub,  Cephaclw  (or 
Psychotna)  ipecacuanha,  native  to  South  America 
(chiefly  Brazil)  and  Central  Ameru  a  It  is  culti- 
vated also  in  parts  of  India  and  other  tropical  re- 
gions It  is  capable  of  destroy  ing  amoebae  and  was 
used  in  early  days  by  natives  of  Brazil  in  treating 
amoebic  dysentery,  it  has  been  found,  however, 


that  it  is  more  efficient  m  curing  the  symptoms  than 
in  curing  the  disease  It  was  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope in  the  17th  cent  and  later  into  Asia  chiefly  for 


treating  dysentery,  although  it  has  been  used  also 
against  some  other  parasitic  diseases  Ipecac  con- 
tains various  alkaloids,  the  principle  ones  being 
emetine  and  cephaehne  Emetine  is  the  more  ef- 
fective in  the  destruction  of  amoebae  and  has  been 
found  useful  in  treating  amoebic  hepatitis  and  le- 
sions caused  by  infection  with  amoebae  Because 
of  tho  toxic  and  severe  emetic  properties  of  the  al- 
kaloids of  ipecac,  the  drug  is  not  widely  used,  and 
when  it  is  used  it  must  be  administered  with  great 
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care.  In  the  form  of  syrup  of  ipecac  the  drug  is 
sometimes  used  to  relieve  bronchitis  associated 
with  croup  and  in  treating  certain  other  conditions 

Iphedeiah  (W'ede'yu)  [Heb,-whom  God  frees], 
chief  Ben] arm te  1  Chron  8  25 

Iphicles  (f'flklez),  m  Greek  religion,  son  of  AM- 
PHITRYON and  ALCMBNB,  companion  and  half 
brother  of  HERCULES 

Iphigenia  (rfujunl'u),  in  Greek  legend,  daughter  of 
CLYTEMNBSTKA  and  AGAMEMNON  In  some  legends, 
she  is  the  daughter  of  HELEN  and  THKBEUM  adopted 
by  Clytemnestra  His  ships  becalmed  at  Auhs  en 
route  to  the  TROJAN  WAR,  Agamemnon  undertook 
to  sacrifice  Iphigenia  to  ARTEMIS,  whose  stag  he 
had  killed  Artemis  saved  her  life  and  took  her  to 
Tauns,  where  her  brother  ORFSTES  later  found  her, 
a  priestess  in  the  temple  in  which  strangers  were 
sacrificed  to  Artemis  She  recognized  him,  saved 
his  life,  and  escaped  with  him  to  Greece  Euripides, 
Racine,  and  Goethe  wrote  tragedies,  and  Gluck  an 
opera,  about  her  So  far  as  Aeschylus  is  concerned 
in  the  Agamemnon,  Iphigenia  died  at  Auhs 

Ipin  or  I-pm  (e'pm'),  city  (pop  80,439),  8  Szechwan 
prov  ,  China  It  is  a  commercial  center  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Mm  and  the  Yangtze  rivers  Tho  city 
was  formerly  called  Suifu 

Ipiranga  or  Ypiranga  (both  6*pening'gu),  stream, 
Sfto  Paulo,  SE  Brazil  On  its  banks  the  regent 
Pedro  (later  Emperor  Pi- DRO  I)  issued  the  Gnto 
de  Ypiranga,  the  declaration  of  the  independence 
of  Brazil  from  Portugal  on  Sept  7,  1822  The  event 
is  commemorated  by  a  monument  and  a  historical 
museum 

Ipoh  (e'po),  town  (pop  80,737),  Perak,  NW  Malaya, 
in  the  Kinta  valley  It  is  the  greatest  tin-mining 
center  of  Malaya  The  mine  laborers  and  the  popu- 
lation are  m  large  pait  Chinese 

Ippohtov-Ivanov,  Mikhail  Mikhailovich  (mekhftyel 
mekhl'luvlch  epulye'tuf-eva'nuf),  1859-1935,  Rus- 
sian composer,  pupil  of  Rimsky-Korsakov  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory  In  1882  he  went  to  Tiflis, 
where  he  taught  and  conducted  In  1893,  recom- 
mended by  Tchaikovsky,  he  was  made  a  professor 
at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  of  which  he  was  di- 
rector from  1906  until  1922  In  1922  he  became  con- 
ductor of  the  State  Opera,  Moscow  As  a  composer 
he  followed  the  aims  of  tho  Russian  nationalists 
His  best-known  work  is  his  Caucasian  Sketch** 
(1894)  He  also  composed  other  orchestral  works, 
operas,  choral  works,  chamber  mu*>ic,  and  songs 
and  wrote  a  treatise  on  harmony,  a  study  of 
Georgian  folk  song,  and  his  memoirs,  which  ap- 
peared serially  m  English  in  the  Musical  Mercury 
in  1937 

Ipsambul,  Egypt   see  Ann  SIMHKI 

Ipsus  (Ip'sus),  small  town,  ancient  Phrygia,  Asia 
Minor  ANTIUONUH  1,  who  had  summoned  his  son 
Demetrius  to  his  aid,  was  here  defeated  and  slain 
by  his  rivals  Seleucus  and  L>simachus,  in  301  B  C 
Modern  Ipsili  Hissar  is  on  the  site 

Ipswich  (Tp'swfch),  city  (pop  26,218),  Queensland, 
Australia,  WSW  of  Brisbane  It  is  tho  principal 
coal-mining  center  of  the  state  and  has  woolen  mills 

Ipswich,  county  boiough  (1931  pop  87,502,  1947 
estimated  pop  102.450),  Suffolk  East,  England,  at 
tho  head  of  the  Orwell  estuary  und  NE  of  London 
The  town  is  very  old,  and  several  historical  houses 
remain,  of  which  Sparrowc's  House  (1567)  is  an 
example  Wolsoy's  Gate  is  a  relic  of  a  college 
founded  by  Cardinal  Wolscy  Chnstchurch  park 
and  mansion  (1549),  with  art  galleries  and  a 
museum,  St  Margaret's  Church,  the  Church  of  St 
Mary  at  the  Quay,  the  Church  of  St  Mary  at  the 
Tower,  and  the  grammar  school  (1477)  are  note- 
worthy The  town's  industries  include  the  manu- 
facture of  agricultural  machinery  and  shipping 

Ipswich.  1  Town  (pop  6,348),  NE  Mass  ,  NNE  of 
Salem  and  on  the  Ipswich  river,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  (1764)  This  area,  called  Agawam,  was 
settled  in  1633,  and  Ipswich  town  was  incorporated 
in  1634  There  is  some  shipbuilding,  and  electric 
fixtures  are  made  It  has  many  old  houses 
2  City  (pop  1,002),  co  seat  of  Edmunds  co  ,  N 
S  Dak  ,  W  of  Aberdeen,  m  a  farm  area 

Iquique  (Cke'ka),  city  (pop  38,094),  Pacific  port, 
N  Chile  Founded  in  the  16th  cent ,  it  was  taken 
from  Peru  by  Chile  in  1879  during  the  War  of  the 
Pacific  Since  ram  rarely  falls  and  then  only  m 
amounts  hardly  measurable,  water  must  be  brought 
from  60  mi  away  Nothing  but  the  desolation  of 
rock  and  Rand  encloses  the  city  on  the  landward 
side  and  tho  anchorage  is  open  to  Pacific  storms 
The  city  is  itself  attractive,  though  it  is  sometimes 
shaken  by  earthquakes  Iquique  depends  for  sur- 
vival on  the  export  of  nitrates  and  iodine  from  the 
ATACAMA  desert 

Iquitos  (ekf'tos),  city  (pop.  34,231),  NE  Peru,  on 
the  Amason  Founded  in  1863,  Iquitos,  c  2,300  mi 
from  the  Amazon's  mouth,  is  the  farthest  inland 
port  of  any  considerable  sice  in  the  world  Ocean 
vessels  drawing  not  more  than  14  ft  can  reach  it 
With  the  boom  m  wild  rubber  at  the  beginning  of 
the  20th  cent ,  the  city  gamed  prominence,  but  it 
declined  after  the  collapse  of  the  market  Today 
some  coffee,  cotton,  timber,  balata,  and  tagua  nuts 
are  exported  Although  there  is  launch  service  some 
distance  up  the  Maraft6n  and  Ucayali  rivers  and 
air  service  to  the  highlands,  the  Andes  are  so  for- 
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midable  a  barrier  to  the  transport  of  most  com* 
mercial  goods  that  Iquitos  has  been  oriented  toward 
the  Atlantic  rather  than  the  Pacific  The  climate 
is  hot  but  not  unhealthful  The  Iquitos  Indians 
live  in  the  region 

Ir,  m  the  Bible  see  IKI. 

Ir,  chemu  ul  s\  mbol  of  the  element  IRIDIUM 

Ira  (I'ru)  1  Chief  officer  of  David  2  Sam  20  26.  2, 
3  Two  of  David's  guard  2  Sam.  23  26,38 , 1  Chron, 
11  28,40,  279 

Irad  (I'rad),  Enoch's  son    Gen  4  18. 

Irak,  see  IRAQ 

Irala,  Domingo  Martinez  de  (dSrne'ng'go'  mart?'naa 
da  era 'la),  d  1556  or  1657,  first  governor  of  Para- 
guay Of  Basque  origin,  he  accompanied  Pedro  de 
Mendoza  on  his  expedition  to  La  Plata  in  1535  AH 
the  first  governor  in  America  elected  by  a  free  vote 
of  the  colonists  ho  founded  in  Asunci6n  the  first 
CABILDO  in  America  Under  his  administration,  the 
city  was  a  center  for  further  colonization  and  a  point 
of  departure  for  Peru  From  1539,  when  he  moved 
the  inhabitants  of  BUENOS  AIRHS  to  Asuncion, 
until  his  death  (with  a  short  interruption  when 
CABE/A  DE  VACA  was  governor),  he  ruled  with  wis- 
dom and  justice  Churches  and  public  buildmp 
were  erected,  towns  weie  established,  and  the 
Indians  were  subjugated  and  distributed  among  the 
colonists  in  encomiendas 

Iram  (I'-).dukoof  Edom   Gen  36  43,1  Chron  154. 

Iran  (eran',  Iran'),  kingdom  (628,000  sq  mi  ,  pop 
<  17,000,000),  SW  Asia,  universally  known  ui  Eng- 
lish as  Persia  (pur'zhu,  -shu)  before  March,  1935, 
and  still  <  ommonly  colled  by  that  name  TEHERAN 
is  the  capital  Iran  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  tho  Gulf  of  Oman,  on  the  east  by 
Pakistan  and  Afghanistan,  on  the  north  by  the 
USSR  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on  the  west  bv 
Turkey  and  Iraq  Other  leading  cities  besides 
Teheran  are  TABRIZ,  MKSHKD,  ISPAHAN,  HAMA- 
DAN,  SHIRAZ,  and  REHHT  The  government  is  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  and  in  May,  1950,  the 
ruler  (the  ahahan^hah)  was  Mohammed  Reza  Shah 
PalUevi,  w  ho  <  ame  to  the  throne  ui  Aug  ,  1941 ,  after 
tho  deposition  of  his  father,  Reza  Shah  Pahlevi 
Iran,  is  situated  on  the  great  Iranian  plateau  which 
is  linked  m  the  west  with  tho  Anatolian  plateau, 
connects  in  the  noith  with  the  Little  Cacausua,  and 
extends  beyond  the  eastern  border  in  the  high 
plateau  of  Afghanistan  In  the  north  and  north- 
west are  mountain  ranges,  including  the  Elburz 
range,  which  rises  to  the  lofty,  snow-capped  Mt 
Denmvend  or  Demavand  Rainfall  in  this  region  is 
abundant  Large  sand  and  salt  deserts,  where  da>  8 
are  very  hot  and  nights  cool,  he  in  central  and  SE 
Iran,  and  tho  region  about  the  southern  coast  is  a 
low,  semitropicol  plain  The  chmato  ranges  from 
excessive  heat  to  the  perpetual  snow  of  the  moun- 
tains Rivers  arc  few  and  unimportant,  except  as 
they  are  used  for  irrigation,  the  only  navigable 
stream  is  the  Karun  in  the  southwest  Connecting 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  Persian  Gulf  is  the  Trans-Ira- 
nian RR,  which  was  an  important  means  of  trans- 
portation of  lend-lease  materials  from  the  United 
States  to  Russia  in  the  Second  World  War  The 
language  spoken  in  Iran  is  Persian,  with  some  local 
exceptions  such  as  Turki  and  Armenian  in  the 
northwest,  Kurdish  in  the  western  mountain  re- 
gions, and  Arabic  along  the  Persian  Gulf  The  reli- 
gion is  predominantly  Moslem  of  the  Shiah  sect 
(see  SHIITES),  though  there  are  some  Sun  rates,  and 
three  minority  groups  are  recognized — the  Arme- 
nians, the  Jews,  and  the  Zoroastrians  (the  Parsis). 
One  fourth  of  the  country  is  inhabited  by  nomadic 
tribes,  su<  h  as  the  Kurds,  the  Lurs,  the  Bakhtian, 
the  Qashqui,  the  Baluchi,  and  small  Arab  tribes 
along  tho  tip  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Iran  is  primarily 
an  agricultural  country  Where  rainfall  is  sufficient 
or  irrigation  is  practiced,  the  soil  produces  fine 
crops  Wheat,  the  most  important  <  rop,  is  grown 
mainly  in  the  west  and  northwest  provinces,  known 
as  the  breadbaskets  of  Iran  Rice,  also  important, 
is  grown  along  the  Caspian  Sea  and  to  some  extent 
in  the  south  Opium,  of  which  Iran  is  one  of  the 
world's  largest  producers,  and  tobacco  are  govern- 
ment monopolies  Other  products  are  dr>  and  fresh 
fruits  (Azerbaijan  and  Khurasan),  gums,  and  pis- 
tachio nuts  Since  1930  industry  has  boomed  con- 
siderably, Isfahan,  with  several  cotton  and  wool 
spinning  and  weaving  nulls,  is  the  center  of  recent 
industrial  growth  In  the  north  are  silk  mills  that 
utilize  the  domestic  raw  silk,  these  are  government 
owned  Refineries  of  beet  sugar,  scattered  about 
the  country,  supply  one  fourth  of  Iran's  needs. 
There  are  some  sheet-metal  and  ammunition  fac- 
tories, which  are  exclusively  government  owned. 
In  addition,  there  are  cement  and  glass  plants  and 
rice  mills  The  most  valuable  and  the  greatest  item 
of  native  Persian  industry  is  still  the  famous  hand- 
made Persian  carpets  and  rugs,  centers  of  this  in- 
dustry are  Herman,  Kashan,  Isfahan,  and  Hama- 
dan  Hand-woven  cotton  and  silk  textiles  are  still  a 
main  source  of  living  in  some  parts,  especially  Yezd, 
and  the  famous  Persian  shawls  are  still  made  The 
chief  source  of  Iranian  wealth  is,  however,  oil, 
which  is  the  only  commercially  exploited  mineral. 
According  to  a  geological  survey,  the  country  fairly 
floats  on  oil,  but  as  yet  the  southwest  (the  region  of 
Khuzistan)  is  the  only  area  being  exploited  b>  the 
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Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  A  concession  was 
first  granted  in  1901  to  one  William  D'Aroy.  whose 
efforts  to  exploit  the  field  ended  in  failure  In  1909 
the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  was  formed  on  the 
basis  o?  the  D'Arcy  concession ,  this  later  became 
the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  In  1933  a  serious 
dispute  arose  between  Iran  and  the  company  over 
the  amount  of  royalty  and  the  duration  of  the 
agreement,  this  was  referred  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions for  settlement  A  new  agreement  provided 
for  higher  royalties  and  duration  was  extended  for 
00  years  more  In  1948  a  new  argument  set  off 
in  the  parliament  (the  Majlis)  of  Iran  resulted  in 
fresh  negotiations  between  the  company  represen- 
tatives and  Iranian  government  officials  The  chief 
points  of  dispute  were  the  royalties,  labor  rights, 
and  employment  problems  Other  minerals,  such 
as  gold,  tin,  copper,  and  lead  have  been  located  but 
are  not  much  exploited,  the  only  operating  mine  is 
at  Anarak  m  central  Iran,  NE  of  Isfahan  Salt, 
gypsum,  sulphur,  and  coal  are  exploited  for  local 
use  Important  fisheries  on  the  Caspian  Sea  are 
operated  by  Shilat,  a  joint  Russo-Porsian  corpora- 
tion, on  an  equal  basis,  and  in  the  south  pnvate 
fisheries  operate  to  meet  local  demands.  In  ancient 
times  the  country  was  the  heart  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire, one  of  the  greatest  empires  the  world  has 
known  (for  a  brief  account,  see  PERSIA)  After 
various  fortunes  over  many  centuries,  it  was  brought 
back  to  a  brief  period  of  glory  by  the  Saaaaman 
kings  (see  SAHSANIDAR),  whose  rule  was  ended  more 
or  less  effectively  in  626.  when  Arab  invaders  took 


•ui  icea  »ue*-i)iv«jiv  in  "*"i  wu«»i  man  in  VWMJIB  n«>n.        i  nut  nmtruversv  wan  tue  nrsc  impurvfuib  UHSH  w>  ue 
the  capital  Ctesiphon    The  Arabs  brought  to  Per-     presented  to  the  Set  urity  Coum  il  for  settlement 
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USSR  in  a  treaty  of  1921 ,  Russia  renounced  tsarist 
imperialistic  policies  toward  Iran  and  canceled  all 
debts  and  concessions  and  withdrew  occupation 
forces  from  Iranian  territory  In  1921  Resa  Khan, 
an  army  offi<  er,  effected  a  coup  d'etat  and  estab- 
lished a  military  dictatorship  He  was  subsequent- 
ly (1925)  elected  hereditary  shah,  thus  putting  a 
formal  end  to  the  Qajar  dynasty.  RBZA  SHAH  PAH- 
LBVI  abolished  the  British  treaty,  reorganized  the 
army,  and  introduced  sorely  needed  reforms  In 
1941.  during  the  Second  World  War,  Great  Britain 
and  the  USSR,  charging  pro-Axis  activity  on  the 
part  of  Iran,  again  occupied  the  country  and  forced 
the  abdication  of  Reza  Shah  in  favor  of  his  son 
MOHAMMED  RF/A  SHAH  PAHUI.VI  At  the  TBHKKAN 
CONFERENCE  in  1943  the  Teheran  Declaration, 
signed  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
USSR,  guaranteed  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Iran,  and  when  the  United  Nation*  was 
formed  in  1945,  Iran  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers The  occupation  bv  foreign  soldiers  continued 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  and  March  2,  1940,  waa 
set  as  the  date  for  withdrawal  Iran  firmly  refused 
concessions  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
the  USSR  while  under  occupation  Trouble  with 
Russia  ensued  In  Nov  ,  1945,  a  movement  gener- 
ally acknowledged  to  be  Soviet  inspired  led  to  a  re- 
volt and  establishment  of  autonomous  rule  in  Azer- 
baijan prov  This  was  backed  by  Russian  troops 
who  remained  in  that  area  beyond  the  treatv  ovac  - 
uation  date  Iran  protested  to  the  United  Nations 
This  controversy  was  the  first  important  case  to  be 


ma  the  new  religion  of  Islam  They  also  brought 
foreign  rule  The  land  was  long  under  the  c  ahphato 
and  was  prominent  in  the  Moslem  world  The 
Rafavid  dynasty  (1499-1730),  was  however,  the 
first  major  dynasty  to  bring  internal  order  again  to 
Iran  and  to  establish  a  foreign  policy  on  l>ehalf 
of  a  unified  nation  Founded  by  Shah  Ismail,  who 
converted  the  country  to  the  Shute  faith,  the 
dynasty  reached  its  peak  under  Shah  ABBAS  I 
(Abbas  the  Great)  He  drove  out  the  Portuguese, 
who  had  established  themselves  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  early  in  the  16th  cent  Shah  Abbas  also 
established  trade  relations  with  Great  Britain  and 
reorganised  the  army  The  fall  of  the  Safavid  dy- 
nasty after  more  than  two  centuries  of  rule  was 
brought  about  by  the  Afghans,  who  overthrew  the 
weak  shah  HUSKW  in  1722  An  interval  of  \fghan 
rule  followed  Shortly,  however,  NADIR  SHAH  ex- 
pelled the  Afghans  and  established  (1736)  the 
Afahar  dynasty  His  greatest  adventure  was  his  in- 
vasion of  India  in  1738,  he  brought  back  fabulous 
wealth,  including  the  famous  Peacock  Throne  and 
the  Koh-i-noor  diamond  Spoiled  by  his  victory 
and  acquisitions,  Nadir  Shah  became  a  despotic 
ruler  and  waa  finally  assassinated  in  1747  The 
Afahar  dynasty  was  followed  hy  the  Zand  dynasty 
(1750-94),  founded  bv  KARIM  KHAN,  better  known 


The  Russian  troops  were  finally  withdrawn  on  the 
promise  of  oil  concessions  in  the  north  pending  ap- 
proval of  the  Iranian  parliament,  which  proceeded 
to  rejei  t  them  categoric  ally  The  strategic  location 
of  the  country  and  its  rich  oil  deposits  continue  to 
cause  bitter  international  rivalry  for  influence  by 
big  power  interests  In  1938  for  the  purpose  of  civil 
administration  Iran  was  divided  into  10  provinces 


ties  are  in  a  state  of  chronic  unrest.  The  bulk  of 
the  Iraqi  population  is  Arabic-speaking  and  Mos- 
lem in  religion  Subjection  to  the  Ottoman  Turks 
in  the  16th  cent,  was  fiercely  resisted.  In  the  First 
World  War  nationalists  from  this  area  joined  with 
Arabs  in  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in 
support  of  the  Allies,  and  the  military  occupation 
by  the  British  (begun  in  1915)  was  welcomed.  Na- 
tionalist elements,  impatient  over  delay  in  gain- 
ing independence,  revolted  in  1920  but  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  British  force  of  some  80,000  troops 
Late  that  year  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  established 
Iraq  as  a  mandate  of  the  League  of  Nations  under 
British  administration,  and  in  1921  the  country  was 
made  a  kingdom  headed  b>  FEISAI,  I,  who  had  been 
recommended  by  Gertrude  Bell  With  strong  re- 
luctance the  Iraqi  parliament  agreed  in  1924  to  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  providing  for  the  main- 
tenance of  British  military  bases  and  for  a  Brit- 
ish right  of  veto  over  legislation  Although  British 
participation  in  government  was  ended  by  the 
treaty  of  1930,  there  were  otherwise  few  changes 
until,  with  the  termination  of  the  mandate  in  1932, 
Iraq  was  admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations  Do- 
mestic politics  remained  turbulent,  with  many 
changes  in  government  and  much  overt  hostility 
to  Great  Britain  Late  in  1930  an  army  coup  d'etat 
led  by  Bekir  Sidky  set  up  a  military  government, 
which  lasted  less  than  a  year  Strongly  pro-British 
elements  later  controlled  Iraq,  which,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Second  World  War,  broke  relations 
with  Germany  The  nationalist  opposition,  how- 
ever, became  stronger  as  the  British  and  the 
French  lost  territorv  in  the  Middle  East,  and  when 
Italy  entered  the  war  Iraq  c  ontutued  diplomatic  ic- 
lations  In  April,  1941 ,  Hash  id  Ah  al  Gailani  sensed 
power  and  ousted  Knur  Abdul  Illah,  the  pro-British 
regent  for  the  c  hild  king,  Fetsal  II  (who  had  sue  - 
ceeded  his  father,  Ghazi,  ruler  from  Feisal  I's, 
death  in  1933  to  his  own  death  by  accident  in 


r  15)39)     The  British  persisted  in  reinforcing  then 

called  ogtana,  called  simply  bv  numbers  (e  g  ,  First  garrisons  by  landing  troops  at  Basra,  and  in  May, 
Province),  these  are  governed  by  ostandars  (gov-  Rashid,  with  some  German  and  Italian  support, 
ernors  general  J  Kach  ostan  is  divided  into  several  opened  hostilities  He  was  utterly  defeated  b> 
ahahrettan  [counties]  governed  by  a  farmander  [gov- 
ernor] The  subdivisions  under  these  are  respec- 
tively the  bakhsh,  [district],  dahestan  [village group], 
and  deh  [village]  The  central  government  of  Iran 
is  a  constitutional  monarchy  with  division  of  power 
into  the  three  distinct  branc  hes,  executive,  judicial, 
and  legislative  Legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
bicameral  legislature,  the  upper  house,  known  as 
the  senate,  was  formed  for  the  first  time  in  1949  and 
is  composed  of  00  members,  30  being  appointed  by 


,  , 

-as  Vakil  (regent],  who  established  his  capital  at 
Shirai  and  adorned  that  ntv  with 


ings     His  rule  brought  a  muc  h-needed  period  of 
rest  and  renewed  prosperity     After  it  the  country 


the  king,  JO  elected  by  the  people,  the  lower  house 

of  representatives  is  called  the  Majlis     Kxecutive 

power  is  exerc  ised  by  tho  cabinet  headed  by  tho 

prune  minister,  who  is  appointed  by  the  king  with 

the  consent  of  parliament  and  is  responsible  to  the      land,  'Iraq  (1937) 

parliament  Military  service  is  compulsory  Since  Irashurg  (rrusburg),  town  (pop  852),  N  Vt ,  SSW 

__.. the  1930s  education  has  progressed  and  illiteracy  is  of  Newport,  granted  1781,  settled  1798  It  was 

many  fine  build-  on  the  dec  rease  The  Umv  of  Teheran  was  estab-  named  for  Ira  Allen  After  the  embargo  of  1807 


June,  and  Knur  Alniul  was  recalled  On  Jan  Id, 
1943,  Iraq  declared  war  on  the  Axis  countries  and 
soon  afterwaid  adhered  to  the  declaration  of  the 
United  Nations  Anti-British  sentiment  was  re- 
asserted after  the  war,  and  in  1948  a  Bntish-eixm- 
Bored  modification  of  the  treaty  of  1930  was  do- 
feated  by  the  Iraqi  parliament  because  it  set  no 
date  for  withdrawing  the  foreign  garrisons  Iraq, 
with  other  membeis  of  the  ARAB  LKA.OUK,  joined  in 
1948  in  the  unsuccessful  war  against  the  rcc-ently 
formed  state  of  Israel  Muc  h  of  the  country  's  Jew- 
ish population  (c  85,000}  emigrated  to  Israel,  al- 
legedly to  esc  ape  perscc  utiou  See  H  A  Foster 
The  Making  of  Modirn  Iraq  (1935);  Philip  W  Iro- 


lished  in  1934,  and  the  Umv  of  Tabriz  was  estab-  and  in  the  War  of  1812  it  was  a  smuggling  center 

...  _r.._ lished  after  the  Second   World   War      A  liberal  Theodore  Robinson  was  born  here 

was  again  in  turmoil  until  the  advent  of  Aga  Mo-      Seven-Year  Plan   was  launched   by  Mohammed  Irazfi  (Prasoo').  active  volcano,  11,325  ft  high,  can- 
hammed  Khan,  a  shrewd  eunuc  h  soldier,  who  de-     Reza  Shah  for  the  industrial,  agricultural,  and  so-  tral  Costa  Rica    It  destioyed  CARTAUO  in  1723  and 
•"     ~      •'                   '         '        cial  development  of  the  country     See  William  S.  is  still  active,  with  vapot  using  constantly  from  one 

Haas,  Iran  (1940),  D   N    Wilber,  Iran,  Past  and  of  its  craters     From  the  summit  can  be  seen  the 

„  , ._      Prtsfnt  (194H)  Pacific,  the  Caribbean,  and  Lake  Nicaragua 

neighboring  countries  and  fall  under  tho  increasing   Iranian  languages,  group  of  the  Indo-Iraman  sub-  Iredell,  James  (Ir'ddl),  1751-99,  American  jurist,  b 

'"                                "    .......       family  of  Indo-European  languages    See  LANGUAOB  Lewes,  England     He  emigrated  (1707)  to  North 

(table)  Carolina,  where  he  entered  the  customs  service  at 


feated  the  last  ruler  of  the  Zand  dynasty  and  estab- 
lished the  Kajar  or  Qajar  dynast  >  (1794-1925) 
This  long  period  saw  Iran  steadily  lose  territory  to 
neighboring  countries  and  fall  under  tho  increasing 
pressure  of  European  nations  Under  Fath  All 
Shah,  Persian  claims  in  the  entire  Caucasian  area 


,  , 

were  challenged  by  the  Russians  in  a  long  struggle    Irapuato  (erapwa'to),  city  (pop    82,377),  Guana-  Edenton  and  was  made  (1774)  collector  for  the 

juato,  central  Mexico   Founded  by  order  of  Charles  port    Ho  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1771,  and  after 

V  in  1  .......                ........ 


which  ended  with  the  Treaty  of  Gulistan  (1813)  

and  the  Treaty  of  Turkamanchai  (1828) ,  by  these  V  in  1547,  Irapuato  is  on  a  small  fertile  plain  in  the 

Iran  gave  up  the  Caucasian  lands    HERAT,  the  no  h  mining  region  between  CELAYA  and  LK£N  and  is 

valley  on  the  Han  Rud,  which  had  been  part  of  the  linked  to  them  by  the  mam  rail  hue  of  central 

ancient  Persian  Empire,  was  taken  by  the  Af-  Mexico 

ghans.   A  series  of  campaigns  to  reclaim  it  ended  Iraq  or  Irak  (both  ?rak',  Irak'),  kingdom  (c  168,000 

with  the  intervention  of  the  British  on  behalf  of  sq  mi  ;  pop  4,799,500),  8W  Asia    Baghdad  is  tho 

Afghanistan  and  resulted  in  the  recognition  of  Af-  capital    Iraq  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  Kuwait  .  .. .  _ 

ghan  independence  by  Iran  in  1857    Most  fateful  and  Saudi  Arabia,  on  the  west  by  Jordan  and  Syria,      notable  opinions  was  his  dissent  in  Chuholm  \ 

was  the  discovery  of  ofl  and  the  D'Arcy  concession  on  the  north   by  Turkey,  and  on  the  east  by     Georgia  (1793)  when  the  majority  holding  was  tin 


of  1901  with  its  consequences.  This  new  wealth  in- 
tensified the  rivalry  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  for 
power  over  the  nation  Internally,  the  early  20th 
cent,  saw  the  rise  of  the  constitutional  movement 
which  finally  brought  the  revolt  of  1905.  In  1906 
constitutional  government  was  granted  The  Brit- 
ish-Russian rivalry  continued  and  resulted  m  1907 
in  an  Anglo-Russian  agreement  that  divided  Iran 
into  spheres  of  influence.  The  period  preceding  the 


Iran  The  country's  only  outlet  to  the  sea  is  a  short 
stretch  of  coast  on  the  northwestern  end  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  Iraq  is  approximately  coextensive  with 
the  ancient  M  KKOPOTAMI  A .  The  southwest,  belong- 


the  outbreak  of  the  Amoric  an  Ro\  olution  he  helped 
to  organize  the  state  court  system  He  became 
(1777)  a  judge  and  later  (1779-81)  was  attorney 
general  His  strong  support  of  the  proposed  U.S 
Constitution  helped  procure  its  adoption  b>  North 
Carolina  In  1790  Iredell  was  made  a  justice  of  tho 
newly  established  U  S  Supreme  Court  Among  his 


that 


ing  to  the  Syrian  Desert,  supports  a  small  popula-     

tion  of  nomadic  shepherds    In  the  rest  of  the  coun-  Ireland,  John,  1827-96,  American  political  leader, 


a  state  might  be  sued  in  the  Federal  courts  without 
its  consent  The  Eleventh  Amendment  to  the  U  S. 
Constitution  (adopted  1798)  made  Iredell's  view 
the  law  of  the  land  See  biography  by  Griffith 
Mcllee  (1857) 


try,  life  centers  on  the  great  southeast-flowing  riv- 
ers, the  TIOHIS  and  the  EUPHRATES,  which  come 

ifii/o  auiHsrvaui  juiuueviiw.    *  nv  pvnwi  t/rouou*Jin  w«*       together  in  the  8HATT EL  ARAB     There  IS  Very  little  i»uc&y    wsr       ne  HUUII    removed    to   oegiuu,    J.e*»», 

First  World  War  was  one  of  political  and  financial     rainfall  in  the  southeast,  and  all  agriculture  de-  where  ho  practiced  law  and  was  elected  (1858) 

difficulty    In  1911  Morgan  Shuster.  an  American     pends  upon  irrigation    Here,  with  sandy  soil  and  mayor    After  he  served  in  the  Confederate  army  in 

financier,  was  engaged  as  financial  adviser  and     steady  heat,  a  large  date  crop  and  much  cotton  are  the  Civil  War,  he  returned  to  politics  and  rose  to 


governor  of  Texas  (1883-87),  b  Grayson  co.,  Ky 
He  read  law  and  was  admitted  (1852)  to  the  Ken- 
tucky bar  He  soon  removed  to  Seguin,  Texas, 


produced.  Further  up  the  mam  rivers,  as  the  eleva- 
tion increases  rainfall  becomes  sufficient  to  grow  di- 


versified  crops,  including  cereals  and  vegetables, 
In  the  mountainous  north  the  economy  shifts  from 
agriculture  to  oil  production,  notably  in  the  great 
- " 


importame  m  the  state  Democratic  party.  As  gov- 
ernor of  Texas,  Ireland  had  legislation  passed  to 
end  the  "fence  cutters'  war"  between  ranchers  and 
farmers  and  to  alleviate  lawlessness.  He  also  worked 
for  the  development  of  state  institutions  And  the 


treasurer  general  of  Iran .  Some  reforms  were  made, 
but  conflict  with  the  Russians  led  to  the  failure  and 
termination  of  the  mission  in  1912.  During  the 
First  World  War  the  country  underwent  actual  oc- 
cupation by  British  and  Russians  and  remained 
neutral  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  Anj  * 
Russian  agreement  of  1907  was  formally 

and  Iran  was  admitted  to  the  League  of  N  abtuuD  oe  *»*t/"  »*«mo,  vmo  riuuiiug  w  xu^vn  V*-WC»UL"V  »«»M  "«  pruuiiw,  WOT  uruuuiauwp  «*  »»».  jraui  v*°w 
an  original  member  In  1919  Iran  made  a  trade  the  other  to  Haifa  Some  is  also  carried  on  the  main  1918),  b.  Co  Kilkenny,  Ireland  He  came  to  St 
agreement  with  Great  Britain  which  formally  re*  railroad,  which  connects  Tripoli  with  Basra,  the  Paul  in  childhood  He  was  educated  At  French 
affirmed  the  country's  independence  but  actually  largest  port  of  Iraq.  Communications  generally  are  seminaries,  was  ordained  (1891),  And  soon  enlisted 
attempted  to  establish  a  complete  protectorate  poor,  and  in  some  mountainous  frontier  areas  the  AS  a  chaplain  in  the  Civil  WAT.  He  became  pronw- 
over  the  country.  After  Persian  recognition  of  the  Kurd  and  Assyrian  (Nestorian  Christian)  minon-  nent  when  he  was  cathedral  pAstor  (1867-76)  at 
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r  the  Anglo-     fields  near  Mosul.   The  oil,  produced  by  British  protection  of  state  lands 

ly  annulled,     companies,  is  shipped  abroad  mostly  through  two  Ireland,  John,  1838-1918,  American  Roman  Catho- 

f  Nations  as     pipe  lines,  one  running  to  Tripoli  (Lebanon)  and  ho  prelate,  first  archbishop  of  St.  Paul  (1888- 


St  Paul,  as  a  strong  advocate  of  total  abstinence, 
an  enemy  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  an  opponent  of 
political  corruption  In  1876  he  was  made  coad- 
jutor bishop  of  St  Paul  and  in  1884  he  succeeded, 
In  1888  his  see  was  made  at  chiepiaoopal  Bishop 
Ireland  was  very  energetic  and  outspoken.  He 
gained  many  enemies  by  advocating  state  sup- 
port and  inspection  of  Catholic  aohoola  and  by 
opposing  the  use  of  foreign  languages  in  American 
Catholic  churches,  except  in  extreme  need,  and  in 
parochial  schools  under  any  circumstances  Ho 
continually  made  public  statements  on  political 
matters,  and  he  was  a  close  personal  friend  of 
Presidents  McKiuley  and  Theodore  1  loose velt 
With  Cardinal  Gibbons  he  defended  the  Knights  of 
Labor 

Ireland,  William  Henry,  1777-1835,  English  forger 
of  Shaksperian  documents  and  manuscripts  Two 
plays  of  his  own,  VortvQ&rn  (performed  1790)  and 
Henry  II  (both  pub  1709),  weio  accepted  aw  woiks 
of  Shakspere  Edmund  MALONH.,  however,  exposed 
them  as  forget  les  in  1796,  and  Ireland  acknowledged 
the  hoax  m  his  Authentic  'iccourU  (1796)  and  later 
in  his  Confetnon  (1805) 

Ireland,  Irish  Eire  (A'ru)  [to  it  aio  related  the  poetic 
Enn  and,  perhaps,  the  Latin  Hii>erma\,  island 
(31,829  so  mi  ,  pop  c  4,250,000),  »econd  largest  of 
the  British  Isles  It  lies  W  of  Great  Britain,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Noith  Channel,  the 
Irish  Sea  (which  attains  a  width  of  130  mi  ),  aud  St 
George's  Channel  Ireland  is  governed  bv  two 
political  agencies — NORTHERN  IRELAND  and  the 
republic  of  Ireland  (29,t>00  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop 
2,953,452)  Belfast  IH  the  capital  of  Northern  Ire- 
land, Dublin,  of  the  lepubbo  The  inland  is  divided 
into  32  counties  and,  historically,  into  four  prov- 
inces The  province  of  ULSTER  is  divided  between 
Northern  Ireland,  with  0  counties  (ANTKIM,  Dowv, 
ARMAGH,  FAHM\NAOH,  TYRONE,  and  LONDOV- 
DERRY),  and  the  republic,  with  3  counties  (Mov- 
AOHAN,  CAVAN,  and  DONEGAL)  The  other  three 
provinces  are  entirely  within  the  republic  LBIN- 
HTEH  comprises  the  counties  of  LOUTH,  MEATH, 
DUBLIN,  KILDARE,  WICKLOW,  CARLOW,  WEK- 
K)HD,  KILKENNY,  LAOICJHIS,  OFF\LY,  WEHIMEATH, 
and  LONGFORD  MUNSTOR  comprises  TIPPERARY, 
WATEBI-ORI),  CORK,  KERRY,  LIMERICK,  and  CLARE 
CONNAUGHT  comprihos  LKITRIM,  HOSCOMMOV 
GALWAY,  Moo,  and  Si.ioo  Ireland  in  something 
more  than  a  third  the  size  of  Britain,  averaging  140 
mi  m  width  and  225  mi  in  length  A  large  central 
plain  which  extends  to  the  Irish  Sea  between  the 
Mourne  Mts  in  the  north  aud  the  mountains  of 
Wicklow  in  the  south  is  roughlv  enclosed  by  A 
highland  nru  In  the  north  are  the  mountains  of 
Donegal,  the  Spernn  Mts  and  the  mountains  of 
Antrim,  in  the  west  are  the  mountains  of  Con- 
nemara  and  Mayo,  and  in  the  south  aie  the  moun- 
tains of  Galty,  Knockmealdown,  and  Kcny  These 
highlands,  which  range  to  more  than  3,000  ft  in 
height,  are  generally  barren,  particularly  in  the 
western  counties,  but  the  central  plain  is  extromolv 
fertile  and  the  climate  is  temperate  and  moist , 
warmed  by  southwesterly  winds  The  rains,  which 
arc  heaviest  in  the  west  (areas  in  Galway  and  Kerrv 
have  more  than  80  in  annually),  are  responsible 
for  the  brilliant  ^reen  grass*  of  the  "emerald  isle  " 
The  coast  line  is  irregular,  affording  many  natural 
harbors  Off  the  west  coast  are  many  islands  (e  g  , 
the  ARAN  ISLANDS  and  the  BLASKET  IHI  \ND») 
In  the  interior  there  are  manv  lakes  (the  most  cele- 
brated the  Lakes  of  Killarney)  and  wide  stretches 
of  the  rivers  called  loughs  The  SHANNON,  which 
is  250  mi  long,  the  longest  of  the  Irish  rivers,  drams 
the  western  plain  and  widens  into  the  beautiful 
Loughs  Allen,  Kee,  and  Derg  The  Shannon  pro- 
vides electric  power  for  much  of  Ireland  The 
Hivor  Lagan  empties  into  Belfast  Lough,  the  FoyJe, 
near  the  mouth  of  which  is  Londonderry,  into 
Lough  Foyle,  the  Liffey  into  Dublin  Bay,  and  the 
Lee  into  Cork  Harbour,  at  the  transatlantic  port  of 
Co*bh  (formerly  Queenstown)  The  economy  of  the 
country  is  primarily  agricultural,  the  chief  prod- 
ucts being  dairy  goods  and  flax  The  fine  linen 
and  handmade  laces  ore  world  famous  Ireland  has 
become  increasingly  industrialized  in  the  last 
hundred  years,  but  nearly  all  the  industrial  ac- 
tivity is  concentrated  in  the  northeast  —the  Belfast 
area  m  Northern  Ireland  and  the  adjoining  area  in 
the  republic  Other  sizable  urban  areas  besides 
Dublin  are  Londonderry  m  the  north  and  Water- 
ford,  Cork,  and  Limerick  in  the  south  Other  cities 
and  towns  are  comparatively  small  The  popula- 
tion of  the  republic  is  overwhelmingly  Roman 
Catholic  In  Northern  Ireland  adherents  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  (Anglican)  and  Presbyterians 
outnumber  the  Catholics,  though  the  Catholic 
minority  has  been  increased  by  a  considei  able 
recent  wartime  influx  of  Catholic  Irish  to  northern 
industry,  thus  threatening  the  basis  on  which  the 
division  of  the  island  was  made,  for  the  border  was 
drawn  on  religious  as  well  as  political  hues  Since 
the  16th  cent ,  religious  conviction  m  Ireland  has 
always  been  intimately  connected  with  political 
conviction — a  cardinal  /actor  in  Irish  history 
Inland  to  11G9  The  earliest  known  people  in 
Ireland  were  part  of  the  group,  traditionally 
•aid  to  be  short,  dark  men,  who  inhabited  all  of 
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the  British  lales  at  the  dawn  of  its  history.  In 
the  several  centuries  preceding  the  Christian  era 
Ireland  was  invaded  successively  by  a  number  of 
Celtic  tribes  who  conquered  the  country  and 
established  a  distinctively  Celtic  culture,  al- 
though they  do  not  seem  to  have  come  in  great 
numbers  The  Anglo-Saxon  invaders  of  Britain, 
who  largely  replaced  the  Celtic  population  there, 
did  not  greatly  affect  Ireland  and,  oddly  enough, 
the  Romans,  who  occupied  Britain  for  400  years, 
never  came  to  Ireland  Ancient  Irish  legend  tells 
the  story  of  four  successive  peoples  who  invaded 
the  country— the  FIRBOLGS,  the  FOMORS,  the 
TIMTHA  DE  DANANN,  and  the  MILESIANS,  the  lout 
supposedly  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Inwh  For 
more  than  800  years,  however,  during  which  time 
the  Roman  Empire  was  crumbling  beneath  bar- 
barian inroads,  Ireland  remained  relatively  un- 
touched by  foreign  incursions  Until  the  Norsemen, 
in  the  8th  cent  ,  began  the  harassing  raids  that 
were  to  persist  for  more  than  two  centuries,  Ire- 
land enjoyed  the  golden  age  of  its  culture  So- 
cietv  was  baaed  upon  an  aristocratic  pattern  estab- 
lished by  the  Celts  The  people  were  organized 
into  clans,  or  tribes,  which  owed  allegiance  to 
one  of  five  provincial  kings — of  Ulster,  Munnter, 
Lemster  (then  only  S  of  the  Liffev),  Connaught 
and  Meath  (now  the  northern  part  of  Lemster) 
The  j>etty  kings  nominally  served  the  Ard-Hi,  the 
high  king  of  all  Ireland  at  Tara  The  clans  fought 
constantly  among  themselves,  but  after  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  relative  peace  was 
maintained  in  the  country  Despite  the  quarrel- 
some struggles,  liteiaiy  and  artistic  culture  was 
greatly  respected  Each  chief  or  king  kept  his 
official  poet  who  preserved  the  oral  traditions 
of  the  people  A  notable  literature  in  Old  Irifeh 
was  succeeded  aftei  centunet>  by  a  brilliant  period 
of  Middle  Irish  (see  GMCHC  i ITERATORS)  Sculp- 
ture flounshed,  musK  was  cultivated,  and  illu- 
imnation  of  manusc  npts  reac  lied  a  high  point  in 
Christian  tunes,  us  in  the  Book  of  Kc-lls  The  Gaelic 
language  and  culture  were  extended  into  Scotland 
The  country  was  partly  Christianized  before  the 
arrival  of  St  PATRICK  (see  also  P\LLADH;H)  aw  a 
missionary  in  the  5th  cent  ,  although  pagan  tradi- 
tion continued  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the 
bards  and  writers  oven  after  tho  complete  Chris- 
tiamzation  of  the  country  The  Church  in  li eland 
during  this  period  produced  many  scholars  and 
missionaries  who  traveled  to  England  and  the 
Continent  and  attracted  students  to  the  Irish 
monasteries,  at  the  time  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
of  Europe  St  COLUMBA  and  St  COLUMBAN  were 
among  the  most  famous  of  these  missionaries  St 
BRIDUET,  who  founded  the  great  monastery  at 
Kildare,  is  revered  as  one  of  the  patron  saints  of 
Ireland  The  country  did  not  develop  a  strong 
cential  government,  however,  and  it  was  not 
united  to  meet  the  invasions  of  the  Norsemen  who 
settled  upon  the  shores  of  the  island  at  the  end  of 
the  Hth  cent ,  establishing  the  first  cities  (Dublin, 
Waterford,  and  Limerick)  and  creating  new  petty 
kingdoms  In  1014,  at  Clontarf,  BRI\N  BORU.  who 
had  become  high  king  bv  conquest,  broke  the  hold 
of  the  Norse  invaders  There  followed  a  period  of 
150  years  during  which  Ireland  was  free  from 
foreign  interference,  but  the  country  had  slipped 
back  into  a  condition  of  war-torn  chaos  The 
monasteries  managed  to  struggle  through  the  tur- 
moil. In  the  12th  cent  ,  oveiloidship  of  Ireland  was 
granted  to  Henry  II  of  England  by  Pope  Adrian  IV, 
an  Englishman,  and  in  1160  the  English  conquest 
of  Ireland  was  begun  by  Richard  de  Clare,  earl 
of  Pembroke  (Richard  Stronglxiw) ,  Henry  himself 
m  1171  went  to  Ireland  to  establish  his  overlord- 
ship  With  this  invasion  commenced  an  Anglo- 
Irish  struggle  that  has  continued  intermittently 
for  nearly  800  years  and  cannot  yet  be  said  to 
have  reached  a  final  conclusion 
Ireland  tu  the  Union  of  1800  \nglo-Norman  ra- 
pacity m  Ireland  led  to  the  seizure  of  much  land 
and  began  the  unfortunate  landlord-tenant  prob- 
lem that  has  plagued  the  Irish  until  modern  times 
The  Irish  were  denied  the  l>enefit  of  English  law, 
and  the  old  Irish  customary  law  had  Iwen  split 
apart  The  clans  continued  their  lawless  struggles 
among  themselves,  and  the  English  settlers  were 
assimilated  into  the  Irish  pattern,  especially  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  island  The  De  Burghs  be- 
came the  Burkes  of  Connaught  and  the  Fitzgeralds 
entrenched  themselves  in  Minister  The  furnsmoN* 
of  English  rule  was  shown  when  Edward  Biuco 
invaded  the  island  in  1315  and,  with  the  aid  of 
many  Irish  and  some  of  the  older  English  families, 
established  himself  as  ruler  of  Ireland  Long  after 
this  brief  interlude  English  control  of  Ireland  be- 
came limited  to  a  small  district  around  Dublin 
known  as  the  Pale,  and  even  there  it  was  approach- 
ing the  merely  theoretic  Henry  VIII  was  tho 
first  English  monarch  to  bring  all  Ireland  under 
English  control  and  to  Anglicise  the  Irish  chief- 
tains The  clan  .system  of  landholdmg  was  abolish- 
ed and  the  English  tenure  system  adopted,  im- 
proving somewhat  the  lot  of  the  peasant,  who 
previously  had  not  o\cn  the  certainty  of  holding 
his  property  A  Dublin  Parliament  m  1541  con- 
tained Irish  chiefs  aw  well  as  English  nobles,  but  a 
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truly  independent  Irish  parliament  had  already 
been  rendered  impossible  by  POYNINOS'H  LAW 
(1495),  which  put  all  legislative  initiative  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  Parliament  This  law  re- 
mained in  effect  until  1782  By  the  10th  cent,  the 
Irish  people,  even  the  noblos,  had  sunk  into  desper- 
ate poverty,  a  situation  that  was  to  persist  for 
r  outlines  England  became  Piotestant  at  this 
time,  arid  the  PENAL  LAWS  were  instituted  against 
Catholics  Since  tho  entue  In*h  nation  remained 
Catholic  except  for  the  few  recent  English  settlers 
and  their  supporters  the  conflict  between  disinher- 
ited Irish  and  English  masters  took  a  religious 
cast  All  the  Irish  were  excluded  from  any  part 
in  civic  life  These  efforts  led  to  three  formidable 
rel>ellions  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  all  of  which  were 
crushed  by  soldieis  turned  loose  to  pillage  and 
murder  in  the  countiy  Scotch  settlers  were  plant- 
ed in  Ulster  and  took  root  theie,  thus  two  per- 
manent and  antagonistic  communities  were  estab- 
lished The  Irish  continued  restless  A  rebellion 
beginning  m  Ib41,  at  the  time  of  the  English  civil 
wars  (see  PURITAN  REVOLUTION),  lasted  for  10 
years  and  cost  (>00,000  lives  It  was  brutally 
crushed  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  massacre  of  the 
Irish  at  Drogheda  was  remembered  bitterly  for 
centuries  Confiscations  of  more  land,  persecution, 
and  settlement  of  Englishmen  m  fertile  Lemster 
followed  The  Irish  supported  Catholic  James  II  of 
England  after  the  Revolution  of  1088,  but  James 
was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  m  Ireland 
(Ifi90),  and  the  Irish  (Catholic  and  Presbyterian  i 
wore  left  to  new  Penal  Laws  and  economic  ex- 
ploitation A  newly  flourishing  woolen  mdiu»tn 
was  destroyed  when  export  from  the  country  was 
forbidden  The  evils  of  absentee  landlordism  bv 
English  owners  became  increasingly  serious,  the 
coiihtimt  tension  was  producing  active,  rathei 
then  simply  passive,  opposition  The  American 
Revolution  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  Irish 
m  that  the  Irish  Protestants  formed  a  volunteei 
arm>  for  the  purpose  of  defending  thomselve-. 
against  any  foreign  invaders  \\ith  these  volun- 
teers behind  him  Honrj  GRATTM*  demanded,  aud 
obtained  (1782),  nn  independent  Parliament  Tho 
new  Parliament  was  in  the  end  ineffective  The 
peasants'  condition  was  unimproved,  and  m  17')s 
the  people,  under  the  leadership  of  Wolfe  TONE  and 
inspired  and  aided  by  the  French  revolutionists 
rebelled  unsuccessfully  once  more  \f  a  result,  jn 
1800,  under  British  Prime  Minuter  Pitt,  England 
and  Ireland  were  united,  and  Ireland  was  unwilling- 
ly represented  in  the  English  Parliament,  the  Irish 
Parliament  being  abolished 

Ireland  under  the  UHWH,  1800-1921.  Pitt  had 
promised  to  do  his  best  to  remove  the  disabilities 
of  the  English  (  athohes  under  the  Union,  but  he 
was  blocked  in  his  efforts  bv  George  III,  and  it  was 
only  through  the  mass  agitation  led  bv  Daniel 
O'CuNNELL  that  tho  Catholic  Emancipation  Act 
was  finally  passed  m  the  English  Parliament  in 
1829  Meanwhile,  Irish  discontent  pioduced  new 
troubles,  including  the  hopeless  levolt  of  Robert 
EMMET  in  1803,  and  the  old  causes  of  trouble  per- 
sisted Tho  tithes  collected  from  the  Iru»h  foi  the 
support  of  the  Established  Church  were  a  constant 
source  of  irritation  until  the  Church  of  Ireland  was 
disestablished  after  a  great  deal  of  agitation  and 
conflict  in  1S69  The  evils  of  absentee  land- 
lordism became  continually  more  serious  (see 
IRISH  L\NI>  QUEHTION)  The  pressure  of  a  growing 
population  became  acute  When  the  potato  blight 
struck  Ireland  in  the  1840s  the  population  of  the 
country  was  approximately  8,500,000 — twice  the 
present-day  figure  In  the  hve  >ears  ending  in 
1861  c  1,000,000  Irish  died  of  starvation  and 
disease,  and  between  1847  and  1854  no  less  than 
1,600,000  emigrated,  most  of  them  to  the  United 
States,  where  they  continued  their  embitteied 
opposition  to  tho  British  government,  organizing 
the  FHNIAN  MOVEMENT  An  uprising  in  1848  was 
ineffectual  The  pressure  of  the  land  question 
and  of  the  constant  social  and  economic  problems 
grew  stronger  Bv  1870  Irish  opinion  crystallized 
into  the  HOME  RULE  movement  to  end  the  Union 
and  a  brilliant  leadoi  arose  in  Charles  Stew  ait 
PABNELL  The  nationalistic  impulse  of  the  people 
was  given  further  impetus  by  the  literary  and 
cultural  revival  of  the  late  10th  cent  (see  GAELIC 
LITERATURE)  The  constitutional  Home  Rule 
movement  was  supplemented  and  finally  supersed- 
ed by  the  SINN  FEIN  mov  ement  organized  by  Arthur 
Griffith  and  devoted  to  the  ideal  of  complete 
independence  rather  than  merely  a  separate  Par- 
liament Sinn  Fein  resulted  in  the  Easter  Re- 
bellion of  IQlo,  which  was  suppressed  but  de- 
veloped into  a  guerrilla  warfare  in  1918  that  the 
English  unwisely  attempted  to  suppress  with  a 
group  of  auxiliaries  popularly  known  as  the  Black 
and  Tans,  who  toirorued  the  country  (1920)  and 
met  only  increasing  resistance  Meanwhile  the 
Irish  cause  was  strengthened  by  an  English  liter- 
ary movement  of  writers  who  reflected  glory  upon 
Ireland,  though  the  attitudes  of  tlie  writers  on 
the  question  of  Iiish  independence  varied  (se<> 
SHAW,  GEORGE  BERNARD,  YK\TH,  WILLHM  Bi  i- 
LER,  ABBEY  THEATRE,  Jotc&,  J\MKS) 
The  Free  State  and  the  Republic.  In  1921  the 
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British  prime  minister,  Lloyd  George,  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Eamon  De  Valera,  American- 
born  loader  of  Smn  Fom     The  result  was  the  es- 
tablishment (1921)  of  the  Irish  Free  State    Mean- 
time the  six  northern  Protestant  counties  had  ac- 
cepted dominion  status  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Fourth  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1920,  and  Northern  Ire- 
land was  horn     Intransigent  republicans  in  Ire- 
land were  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
and   Sinn    Fein   split   into   right-  and   left-wine 
groups,  the  latter  headed  by  De  Valera    A  period 
of  civil  war  followed,  but  the  conservative  elements 
in  the  Dail  fiireann   (legislative  assembly)   pre- 
vailed William  CotiORAv  K  became  president  (1922) 
and  held  the  position  for  10  years     In  1927  De 
Valera  returned  to  tho  Dail  as  head  of  a  republican 
party,  the  Fmntia  Fail    In  1932  he  became  presi- 
dent, and  under  his  administration  the  new  consti- 
tution (operative  Dec   29,  1937)  was  inaugurated, 
establishing  the  sovereign  country  of  Ireland,  or 
Eire,  associated,  according  to  an  Irish  statement, 
in  external  policy  with  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations     An  agreement  with  Britain  ended  a 
trade  war  between  England  and  Ireland  and  re- 
turned the  ports  of  Cobh,  Capetown  Bore,  and 
Lough  Swilly  to  Irish  control      De  Valera  con- 
tinued in  power  as  prune  minister  and  Douglas 
HYDE,  a  Protestant  scholar,  was  elected  president, 
a  position  he  held  until  1945,  when  Sean  T  O'Kelly, 
a  Fianna  Fail  candidate,  was  elected  president 
During  the  Second  World  War,  Ireland  remained 
neutral  and  vigorously  protested  Allied  military 
activity  in  Northern  Ireland,  refusing  to  return  the 
restored  ports  or  to  oust  German  and  Japanese 
diplomatic  agents    The  outlawed  Irish  Republican 
Army  (IRA)  continued,  hv  spoiadic  bombings 
and  shootings,  to  agitate  for  the  end  of  the  separa- 
tion of  Northern  Ireland  from  Eire  (the  "parti- 
tion")    Its  activities  were  strenuously  suppressed 
both  in  Northern  Ireland  and  Eire     Great  num- 
bers of  Irish  volunteered  for  the  British  army, 
although  conscription  was  never  applied  even  m 
Northern  Ireland     The  people  of  Eire  suffered 
relatively   little   hardship   during   the    war,    but 
industry  in  Eire,  with  only  meager  imports  of 
coal  and  iron,  came  to  a  virtual  standstill     Many 
Irish  entered  industry  in  Northern  Ireland  and 
Britain      The   cost    of    living   greatly   increased 
after  the  war     In  1948  De  Valera  was  voted  out 
of  power,  and  a  coalition  chose  John  A   Costello 
new  premier     Costello  demanded  complete  inde- 
pendence from,  but  cooperation  with,  England  and 
an  end  to  the  Irish  partition     The  Republic  of 
Ireland  Bill  established  an  independent  Ireland, 
which  was  formally  inaugurated  April  18,  1949, 
the  33d  anniversary  of  the  1916  uprising     The 
republic  formally  claims  jurisdiction  over  the  north- 
ern counties,  where,  however,  the  pro-British  Union- 
ist party  continued  powerful  in  the  1949  elections 
The  republic  contains  84  percent  of  the  land  area  of 
the  island  and  about  70  percent  of  the  population 
The  Second  Chamber  (Seanad  Eireann)  has  no  veto 
power  over  legislation  proposed  by  the  First  Cham- 
ber (Ddtl  Eireann)     Executive  power  is  vested  in 
the  prime  minister,  and  the  president  merely  signs 
and  promulgates  the  laws    In  1946  Ireland  applied 
for   admission   to   the   United    Nations,    but   the 
application  was  blocked  by  the  USSR    There  are 
many  descriptive  works  on  Ireland,  such  as  Padraic 
Colum's    The   Road   round   Ireland    (1926)      Old 
standard  works  on  history  are  those  of  W   E   H 
Jjocky  and  A   8   Green  (Mrs   J    R   Green)     See 
Richard  Bagwell,  Ireland  under  the  Tudors  (2  vols  , 
1890)  and  Ireland  under  the  Stuarts  (1890) ,  G    H 
Orpen,  Ireland  under  the  Normans  (4  vols  ,  1911- 
20),  R    A    8     Macahster,   Ireland  in   Pre-Celtic 
Times  (1921) ,  James  O'Connor,  History  of  Ireland 
(2  vols  ,  1925),  E   A    D' Alton,  History  of  Ireland 
(6  vots,   1910),  P.  W    Joyce,  Social  History  of 
Ancient  Ireland  (2  vols,  1913),  Stephen  Gwynn, 
The  Student's  History  of  Ireland  (1925) ,  Tom  Ire- 
land, Ireland  Past  and  Present  (1942) 
Ireland,  Church  of,  principal  Anglican  (Protestant 
Episcopal)  church  in  Ireland     It  differs  from  the 
Church  of  England  in  that  it  is  disestablished 
(since  1869)  and  that  its  membership  has  always 
included   only  a  small   part   of  the  population 
Its  disestablishment  was  one  of  Gladstone  s  accom- 
plishments    The  Church  of  Ireland  is  governed 
much  like  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America 
Irenaeus,  Saint  (IrlnS'us),  c  125-c  202,  Greek  Father 
of  the  Church  and  bishop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul  Born 
m  Asia  Minor,  he  was  a  disciple  of  St    Polycarp 
Irenaeus  went  to  Rome  to  plead  for  leniency  toward 
the  Montamsts  and  those  who  did  not  otwerve  the 
Roman  date   for    EASTER   (see  CALENDAR)     He 
remained  in  the  West  and  died  in  Gaul     He  was 
notable  as  an  expositor  of  orthodox  Christianity 
and  set  forth  clearly  many  of  the  main  tenets  of 
belief,  such  as  the  Incarnation,  the  Resurrection, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Eucharist     Only  two  of  his 
works   survive — neither   in   the   original   Greek. 
Against  the  Heresies  establishes  Christian  doctrine 
against  the  Gnostics  and  incidentally  supplies  much 
information  on  Gnosticism     The  Ejndeixix  is  a 
concise  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine  (Eng  tr 
by  J    A    Robinson,    The  Demonstration  of  the 
Apostolic  Teaching,  1920).  Feast  June  28. 
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Irene  flrSn',  IrS'nS),  752-803,  Byaantine  empress 
(797-802).  At  the  death  (780)  of  her  husband,  Leo 
IV,  she  became  regent  for  her  son,  CONSTANTINE 
VI.  Devoted  to  Orthodoxy,  she  neglected  the  wars 
with  the  Arabs,  Franks,  and  Bulgars  and  bent  most 
of  her  efforts  to  suppressing  ICONOCLASM  The 
Second  Council  of  Nicaoa  (see  NICAKA,  SECOND 
COUNCIL  OK)  decreed  in  787  the  restoration  of 
images  to  the  churches  Forced  to  retire  from  the 
regency  in  790,  Irene  was  recalled  by  Constantino 
m  792  Constantino's  misconduct  (encouraged  by 
Irene,  who  thus  sought  to  discredit  him)  led  to  his 
deposition  in  797  Irene  had  her  son  blinded  and 
ascended  the  throne  Her  accession  served  as  pro- 
text  for  CHARLEMIONK  to  be  crowned  emperor  in 
800  Irene  was  deposed  in  802  and  died  in  exile 
NICEPHORUS  I  became  emperor  See  Charles  Diehl, 
Byzantine  Portraits  (1927) 
Irene,  in  ancient  mythology  see  HORAE 
Ire  ton,  Henry  (I'urtun),  1611-51,  English  parlia- 
mentarian general  in  the  Puritan  Revolution ,  hus- 
band of  Bridget,  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell  He 
fought  in  both  civil  wars  and  counseled  and  prac- 
ticed moderation  as  long  as  possible  Finally  ho 
supported  the  rule  of  the  nrmy  against  the  par- 
liamentarians and  signed  the  death  warrant  of 
Charles  I  He  was  a  convinced  exponent  of  limited 
monarchy  before  1649  and  afterward  a  convinced 
republican,  whose  integrity  was  honored  even  by 
his  enemies  among  the  parliamentarians  and  the 
radical  elements  in  the  army  Appointed  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland  (1650),  he  earned  on  sternly 
Cromwell's  policy  of  dispossessing  the  Irish  and 
settling  Englishmen  there 
Iri  (I'r!)  or  Ir  (!r),  Benjamito  1  Chron  7  7,12 
Iriarte,  Ignacio  (egml'thyo  eryar'ta),  1620-85,  Span- 
ish landscape  painter,  pupil  of  Francisco  de  Herrei  a, 
the  elder,  in  Seville  Ho  often  collaborated  with 
Munllo  who  painted  the  figures  while  Inarte  sup- 
plied the  landscapes  Specimens  of  his  landscapes, 
notable  for  their  fine  color,  are  in  the  Prado  and  in 
the  Louvre 

Iriarte,  Tomas  de  (tdmas'  da  trvar'ta),  1750-91, 
Spanish  poet,  b  Canary  Inlands  He  wpent  most  of 
his  life  in  Madrid,  a  typical  18th-century  writer, 
interested  in  polemics,  criticism,  satire,  and  the 
translation  of  French  books  Inarte  is  best  known 
for  his  Fdbulas  kteranas  [literary  fables j  (1782), 
which  gave  him  a  reputation  as  a  wit  and  a  moral- 
ist Most  of  them  deal  with  literary  methods  and 
style,  reflecting  Inarte's  points  of  view  He  in- 
fluenced Florian,  the  French  author  of  fables 
iridescence  (IMd^'suns),  phenomenon  of  changing 
and  shifting  bands  of  colors  exhibited  by  certain 
surfaces  It  results  from  the  breaking  up  of  white 
light  and  the  INTERU'RENCF  of  the  light  ra\s, 
caused  by  mmuto  irregularities  in  the  surfaces 
Iridescence  is  displayed  by  both  organic  and  inor- 
ganic substances,  e  g  ,  minerals,  mother-of-pearl, 
and  the  feathers  of  birds  It  is  a  property  which 
greatly  enhances  the  value  of  certain  gems 
indium  (M'df-um  1-),  rare,  silvery-white  metallic 
element  (symbol  -Ir,  for  physical  constants,  see 
ELFMKNT,  table)  It  is  one  of  the  heaviest  elements 
known  and  is  very  hard  It  is  not  affected  by  acids, 
even  by  aqua  regia,  except  that  when  finely  di- 
vided (indium  black)  it  reacts  with  this  acid  mix- 
ture It  is  grouped  with  osmium  and  platinum, 
which  it  resembles,  m  the  periodic  system,  forming 
compounds  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  and 
some  other  elements  It  occurs  in  a  natural  alloy, 
osmmdium,  with  osmium,  and  in  platinum  ores  in 
the  USSR  and  South  America  It  is  important  com- 
mercially for  its  alloys,  which  are  used  for  making 
standard  weights  and  parts  of  scientific  apparatus 
which  must  withstand  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
and  other  agents,  in  electrical  apparatus  for  contact 
points  and  other  parts  required  to  resist  high  tem- 
peratures and  active  substances,  such  as  chlorine, 
and  for  the  points  of  fountain  pens  The  element 
was  discovered  by  Smithson  Tennant  in  1804 
Ingoyen,  Hipokto  (epo'lcHo  erego'yfm),  1850 '-193.4, 
Argentine  political  leader,  president  of  the  republic 
(1916-22,  192X-30)  In  1896  ho  became  the  loader 
of  the  Radicals,  a  bourgeois  reform  party  By 
propaganda,  and  sometimes  by  insunection,  ho  op- 
posed the  conservative  regime  The  electoral  re- 
form of  Roque  SAENZ  PBNA  enabled  the  Radicals  in 
1916  to  replace  the  landowning  oligarchy  and  to 
elect  Ingoyen  president  Ignoring  congressional 
resolutions  and  public  opinion,  he  maintained  neu- 
trality m  the  First  World  War  Some  reform 
measures  were  enacted,  but  the  efforts  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  increase  Radical  power  led  to  force- 
ful intervention  in  the  provinces  and  produced 
much  opposition  In  1922  ho  was  succeeded  by 
another  Radical,  Marcelo  T  de  ALVEAB  Ingoyen 
was  swept  back  into  the  presidency  in  1928  with 
groat  popular  acclaim,  but  his  second  administra- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  economic  depression,  led  to 
widespread  dissatisfaction,  he  was  overthrown 
and  the  oligarchy  was  reinstated  (Sept ,  1930). 
Irijah  (Irl'ju)  [Heb  ,-whom  God  sees],  captain  who 
detained  Jeremiah  on  a  false  accusation  m  Jerusa- 
lem Jer  37  13,14 

Iiii  (I'rts),  m  Greek  religion,  goddess  of  the  rainbow 
She  was  attendant  of  ZRUB  and  HBBA  and  daughter 
of  ELECTRA  and  Thaumas. 


Iris,  river,  Turkey:  see  YBSIL  IRMAX. 
iris,  any  species  of  the  genus  Iris,  popular  and  stately 
perennial  plants,  with  blossoms  of  various  colors, 
from  which  the  fleur-de-lis  is  commonly  thought  to 
have  been  derived  Native  American  irises  are 
usually  called  flags  or  blue  flags,  of  these  the  root- 
stalks  of  Ins  vermcolor  and  others  have  been  used 
by  both  Indian  and  white  man  as  a  purgative  and 
for  other  medicinal  purposes  The  violot-odored 
rootstalks  of  some  Old  World  irises,  especially 
/  florentina,  are  sold  commercially  as  omnroot,  the 
powder  being  used  in  perfumes,  sachets,  tooth 
powders,  dry  shampoos,  and  sometimes  medicine 
Garden  irises  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  Old  World 
and  their  hybrids,  in  several  thousand  commercial 
vaneties,  most  of  which  bloom  in  the  spring  but 
some  in  the  summer  and  fall  Most  irises  are  usually 
classed  as  boarded  (pogon),  beardless  (apogon),  or 
crested  irises  The  beardless  and  crested  irises 
geneially  prefer  moist  situations,  and  the  bearded 
well-drained  sites  Beat  dod  irises  are  the  most  com- 
mon garden  kinds,  beardless  irises  include  the  Si- 
berian and  Japanese  kinds,  among  the  crested 
nisos  is  the  North  American  /  cnstata  These 
irises  all  have  a  creeping  rootstalk,  but  there  is 
another  division,  those  having  bulbous  bases,  which 
includes  the  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  English  irises  An 
iris  is  now  the  state  flower  of  Tennessee  Tho 
American  Ins  Society  fosters  cultivation  of  the 
flower  See  also  HYACINTH  See  J  C  Wister, 
The  his  (1930) 

Irish  Free  State  see  IRELAND 
Irish  Land  Question  The  problem  of  Irish  land 
ownership,  winch  came  to  a  crisis  in  the  19th  cent  , 
had  roots  which  went  ba<  k  many  centuries  in  Irish 
history  A  feudal  landholdmg  system  was  imposed 
upon  Ireland  (where  c  Ian  holding  was  the  original 
rule)  as  eaih  us  the  12th  <«ent  when  the  Anglo- 
Normans  invaded  Ireland  and  seized  the  land  of 
Irish  chieftans  Tho  process  was  continued 
throughout  the  centuries  Under  the  Tudor  mon- 
archs,  notubl>  Mary  I,  the  process  of  confiscation 
of  Irish  lands  into  the  hands  of  English  landlords, 
who  continued  often  to  live  in  England  while  col- 
lecting revenue  from  their  Irish  properties,  was 
greatly  accelerated  In  the  17th  cent  Ohver  Crom- 
well gave  the  greatest  impetus  to  this  unfortunate 
tendem\  After  his  invasion  of  Ireland  in  1649  he 
seized  11,000,000  acres  of  the  best  Irish  land  foi 
distribution  among  his  soldiers  Many  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  were  driven  to  the  poorer  western  coun- 
ties later  to  be  known  as  the  "congested  districts  " 
Fuither  confiscations  followed  under  William  III 
In  the  18th  cent  the  Penal  Laws  made  it  impossible 
for  Catholic  s  to  acquire  land  or  to  rent  it  for  less 
than  two  thirds  of  the  value  of  the  land's  produce 
Improvements  were  discouraged  because  tho\ 
meant  increased  rentals  Eviction  on  short  notice 
was  a  constant  possihihtv  In  the  lato  18th  cent 
the  emphasis  in  Irish  politics  shifted  to  demands  foi 
CATHOI  ic  EMANCIPATION  Emancipation  of  the 
Catholics  was  achieved,  largely  through  the  effoits 
of  Daniel  O'Connell,  in  1829,  but  the  land  situation 
did  not  materially  improve  The  great  famine  of 
the  1840s,  resulting  from  a  scries  of  failures  of  tho 
staple  potato  crop,  led  to  tho  death  of  nearly  a 
million  people  from  malnutrition  and  consequent 
disease,  and  the  Irish  emigrated  in  vast  numbers 
Tho  natural  effect  of  famine,  eviction,  and  emigra- 
tion was  to  crvstalhze  in  Ireland  a  deep  core  of 
hatred  for  England  In  1849  the  Encumbered  Es- 
tates Ac  t  provided  for  the  sale  of  thoso  Irish  estates 
whore  the  lents  wore  mortgaged,  on  tho  supposition 
that  new  and  solvent  landlords  would  not  de- 
mand extortionate  rents  The  influx  of  speculators, 
howevei,  had  the  opposite  effect,  and  tho  Irish  ten- 
ant was  worse  off  than  before  The  Irish  Tenant 
Right  League,  established  in  1850,  demanded  tho 
"three  F's" — fair  rent,  fixity  of  tenure,  and  freedom 
from  sale  The  agrarian  pi  ohlem  now  bee  ame  c  om- 
phc  ated  by  the  fight  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Anglican  Church  of  Ireland  (accomplished  in  1869) 
and  the  achievement  of  HOMK  RULK,  an  outgrowth 
of  tho  opposition  to  the  Union  of  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land The  violence  of  the  FRNIAN  MOVEMENT,  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  by  the  Reform  Act  of 
1867,  and  assistant  e  from  the  Liberal  party,  headed 
by  William  Ewart  GLADSTONE,  furthered  the  cause 
of  tho  Irish  tenant  In  1870  tho  first  land  act  to 
benefit  the  tenant  was  passed  It  aided  the  tenant 
to  bee  orne  the  proprietor  of  his  land  and  provided 
some  compensation  for  improvements.  The  Irish 
Land  League,  founded  under  the  leadership  oi 
Michael  DAVITT  and  Charles  Stuart  PARNELL,  con- 
ducted a  campaign  of  bovcott  and  violence  which 
influenced  the  passage  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881, 
called  the  "Magna  Carta"  of  the  Irish  farmer.  It 
recognized  the  "three  F's"  and  provided  a  land 
commission  to  fix  a  "fair  rent  "  Thereafter  land 
purchase  by  the  tenant  became  the  predominant 
issue.  This  tendency  was  facilitated  by  the  Ash- 
bourne  Act  of  1886  and  supplementary  act*  of  1887 
and  1891  providing  a  loan  fund  of  £43,000,000  to 
tenants  who  wished  to  purchase  their  lands  The 
National  League,  an  outgrowth  of  the  suppressed 
Land  League,  advocated  withholding  of  rentals  from 
extortionate  landlords.  Ita  activities,  too,  were 
suppressed.  In  1889  began  the  Irish  Agricultural 
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Organisation  Society,  fostered  by  Sir  Horace 
PLUNMBTT,  to  encourage  agricultural  cooperation 
and  improved  farming  methods;  this  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment (1899)  of  the  Irish  Dept  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  agitation  of  the  United  Irish  League, 
under  William  O'BRIEN,  demanding  compulsory 
sales  by  landlords,  led  to  the  Wyndham  Act  of  1903 
and  the  Amended  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1909  In 
1907  the  Evicted  Tenants  Act  provided  for  the 
compulsory  sale  of  land  needed  for  evicted  tenants 
The  Wyndham  Act,  winch  forced  reduced  interest 
on  tenant  loans  and,  in  exchange,  bonuses  to  land- 
lords, proved,  in  effect,  a  solution  to  the  Irish  Land 
Question.  By  1921  two  thirds  of  the  land  in  Ireland 
had  become  the  property  of  Irish  tenants,  and 
shortly  thereafter  a  compulsory  law  transferred  the 
remaining  portions.  In  1932  the  Irish  Free  State 
declined  to  continue  land  annuity  payments  to 
England  This  led  to  a  trade  war  between  the  two 
countries,  finally  settled  on  terms  favorable  to  Ire- 
land in  1938  The  Congested  Districts  Board, 
originally  established  by  the  Balfour  Land  Act  of 
1891  did  much,  bv  pun  base  and  reairangernent  of 
lands,  to  reapportion  holdings  on  a  more  equable 
basis  Today  in  Ireland  the  chief  problems  are  to 
improve  the  poor  quality  of  mm  h  of  the  land  and 
to  prevent  the  migration  of  farmers  from  the  land 
to  urban  centers  and  abroad  See  Isaac  Butt,  The 
Inah  People  and  the  Irish  Land  (1867),  J  E  Pom- 
fret,  The  Struggle  for  Land  in  Ireland,  1800-1983 
(1930) ,  Norman  D  Palmer,  The  Irish  Land  League 
Crisis  (1940) 

Insh  language,  one  of  the  Ooidehc  group  of  the  Celt- 
ic subfamily  of  Indo-Iraman  languages  It  is  also 
called  Gaelic  and  Erse  See  LANGUAGE  (table) 

Insh  literature*  see  GAELIC  LITERATURE 

Insh  moss  or  carrageen  (ka'rugen)  reddish  or  pur- 
plish SEAWEED  (Chondrus  crispus),  one  of  the  red 
algae  of  rocky  coasts  of  Ireland  and  of  the  United 
States  from  Maine  to  North  Carolina  It  is  gath- 
ered commercially,  particularly  in  Massachusetts, 
and  bleached  The  fronds  when  cooked  produce-  a 
gelatine  used  chiefly  as  a  pudding  but  also  as  a  siz- 
ing for  textiles  and  for  other  purposes 

Irish  Players  see  ABBEY  THEATRE 

Insh  Sea,  part  of  the  Atlantic ,  130  mi  long  and  up 
to  c  130  mi  wide,  lying  between  Ireland  and  Great 
Bntain  It  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  the 
North  Channel  and  (on  the,  south)  by  St  George's 
Channel  Ireland  is  on  its  west  shore,  Scotland, 
England,  and  Wales  on  the  east  The  principal 
islands  in  the  soaare  the  Isle  of  Man,  Anglesey,  and 
Holvhead  The  chief  ports  are  Dublin,  Liverpool. 
Birkenhead,  Barrow-m-Furnrss,  and  llolyhead 

Irish  terner  see  TEKRIEH 

Irish  wolfhound    sec  WOLFHOUND 

Irkutsk  (Trkootsk'),  city  (pop  243,380),  capital  of 
Irkutsk  ohlaat,  RSFSR,  in  S  central  Siberia,  at  the 
<  onfluence  of  the  Angara  and  Irkut  rivers  35  nu  W 
of  Lake  Baikal  It  is  u  river  port,  a  major  rail 
transportation  point  on  the  Tranb-Sibenan  RR, 
and  an  industrial  ( enter  with  am  raft  and  automo- 
bile assembly  plants  Mining  equipment  is  manu- 
factured here  for  the  Lena-Vitim  gold-mining  dis- 
trict Chartered  in  1083,  Irkutsk  grow  into  a 
major  commercial,  administrative,  and  cultural 
renter  of  Siberia  It  has  a  university  (founded 
1918)  and  several  agricultural,  medical,  and  techm- 
«  al  schools  and  is  the  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  USSR 
Academy  of  Sciences 

Ir-nahash  (Ir'na'hush)  [Hob  , -snake  city],  unidenti- 
fied city,  S  Palestine  1  Chron  4  12 

Irnerius  (urner'eus),  c  1055-c  1130,  Italian  jurist, 
founder  of  the  school  of  law  at  Bologna  Little  is 
known  of  his  life  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  and  dialectic  at  Bologna  before  he 
turned  (perhaps  at  the  urging  of  Countess  Matilda) 
to  law  The  last  \ears  of  his  life  were  certainly 
spent  in  writing  and  teaching  Roman  law  at  Bolo- 
gna Ho  was  the  first  of  the  great  glo&sators  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  he  wrote  marginal  and 
interlinear  glosses  to  the  Coi  pus  Juris,  and  his  au- 
thorship of  the  Authentica,  a  disorganized  epitome 
of  the  Novels  with  commentaries  and  textual  emen- 
dations, is  not  questioned  by  many  scholars  Other 
works  attributed  to  him,  especially  essays  on  phi- 
losophy and  theory  of  law,  are  muc  h  disputed  as  to 
authorship  The  name  also  appears  as  Guarnenus 
and  Warnenua 

Iron,  Ralph*  see  SCHRMNEH,  OLIVE 

Iron  [Heo  ,<*fear],  unidentified  city,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  N  Palestine  Joshua  19  38 

iron,  silver-white  metallic  element  (symbol  »Fe 
{Latin -ferrumL  for  physical  constants,  wee  ELE- 
MENT, table),  lustrous,  ductile,  and  malleable  It 
rusts  easily  in  moist  air  and  is  attracted  by  a  mag- 
net Iron  is  the  fourth  most  abundant  element, 
comprising  about  5  percent  of  the  earth's  crust 
Free  iron  is  very  rare  in  nature  except  in  meteorites, 
but  its  ores  are  abundant  and  widely  distributed, 
the  more  common  ones  being  magnetite  (ferro- 
ierric  oxide),  hematite  (ferric  oxide),  limomte 
(hydrated  ferric  oxide),  siderite  (ferrous  carbonate), 
and  iron  pyrites  (iron  disulphide,  "fool's  gold") 
Iron  is  of  prehistoric  discovery  It  is  chemically 
active  and  displaces  the  hydrogen  in  hydrochloric 
and  sulphuric  acids  When  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  however,  it  becomes  passive,  i  e ,  loses  its 
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ability  to  react  as  it  normally  does.  It  forms  such 
compounds  as  oxides,  sulphides,  carbides,  halides, 
acetates,  carbonates,  hydroxides,  nitrates,  and 
sulphates  Two  series  of  compounds  are  formed, 
the  ferrous  or  divalent  compounds  and  the  ferric  or 
trivalent  compounds  Compounds  of  iron  are  pres- 
ent in  soil,  sand,  plants,  and  animals  (eg,  in  the 
hemoglobin  of  the  blood)  Anemia  caused  by  lack 
of  iron  can  bo  treated  by  eating  foods  rich  in  the 
mineral  and  by  taking  injections  or  pills  containing 
iron  Commercial  iron  appears  in  three  forms — 
cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel  Cast  iron  is 
made  when  pig  iron,  which  has  been  prepared  in  a 
BLAST  FURNACE  is  remoltod  in  small  cupola  fur- 
naces and  poured  into  molds  to  make  castings  It 
usually  contains  between  92  and  94  percent  iron, 
between  2  and  6  percent  carbon,  and  small  amounts 
of  silicon,  sulphur,  manganese,  and  phosphorus 
Cast  iron  is  used  in  making  machine  parts,  cooking 
ranges,  stoves,  pipes,  and  radiators  Two  forms  of 
cast  iron  are  commonly  produced  White  east 
iron,  which  is  hard  and  brittle,  is  obtained  when  the 
molten  iron  in  the  mold  is  cooled  rapidly.  The  car- 
bon remains  distributed  throughout  the  iron  as 
cementite,  a  carbide  of  iron  Gray  cast  iron  is 
formed  when  the  iron  in  the  mold  is  cooled  slowly, 
part  of  the  carbon  separating  out  as  graphite  This 
form  is  much  softer  and  less  brittle  than  white  cast 
iron  A  malleable  cast  iron  can  be  made  by  care- 
fully heating  pig  iron  in  an  electric  furnace  and 
annealing  the  castings  in  special  annealing  furnaces 
The  molten  metal  cools  slowly,  and  graphite  sepa- 
rates as  in  gray  cast  iron  This  malleable  cast  iron 
contains  about  3  percent  carbon  and  from  1  to  1  5 
percent  silicon  and  is  leas  brittle  than  ordinary  cast 
iron  It  is  used  in  automobile  and  farm-machinery 
parts  Wrought  iron  is  made  by  purifying  melted 
pig  iron  in  a  puddling  furnace  (a  small  REVERBERA- 
TORY  FURNACE)  The  impurities  carbon,  phos- 
phorus, and  silicon  are  removed  in  the  form  of  the 
oxides,  and  the  sulphur  as  ferrous  sulphide 
Wrought  iron  is  a  relatively  pure  iron  containing 
only  about  0  1  to  0  2  percent  carbon  It  is  tough, 
malleable,  ductile,  and  corrosion  resistant  and  melts 
only  at  high  temperatures  It  is  used  chiefly  for 
rivets,  bolts,  water  pipes,  chains,  anchors,  and  fire 
bars,  it  is  used  also  for  ornamental  ironwork 
STEEL  has  now  become  the  most  important  form  of 
commercial  iron  For  the  history  of  iron,  see  IRON 
AGE  See  A  O  Backert,  ed  ,  The  ABC  of  Iron  and 
Steel  (5th  ed  ,  1925),  H  E  Cleaves  and  J  G 
Thompson,  The  Metal — Iron  (1935),  James  Aston 
and  E  B  Story,  Wrought  Iron  (2d  od  ,  1939),  S  F 
Mersereau,  Materials  of  Industry  (1947) 
Iron  Age,  period  in  the  development  of  industry  that 
begins  with  the  general  use  of  iron  and  continues 
in  the  present  time  In  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Europe 
it  was  preceded  by  the  BRONZF  AGE  It  did  not 
begin  in  America  until  the  coming  of  the  Euro- 
peans, when  it  directly  followed  the  Neolithic 
period,  there  was  no  Bronze  Age  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Iron  beads  were  worn  in  Egypt  as 
early  as  4000  B  C  ,  but  those  were  of  meteoric  non, 
evidently  shaped  by  the  nibbing  process  used  in 
shaping  implements  of  polished  stone  The  oldest 
known  article  of  iron  shaped  by  hammering  is  a 
dagger  found  in  Egypt  that  was  made  before  1350 
B  C  This  dagger  is  believed  not  to  have  been 
made  in  Egypt  but  to  be  of  Hittite  workmanship, 
working  iron  by  hammering  18  believed  to  have 
been  piacticed  by  the  Hittites  from  c  1400  BC 
The  casting  of  iron  was  known  in  ancient  Greece, 
but  it  did  not  become  important  in  industry  until 
the  18th  cent  Iron  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  In  Greece  the  Iron  Age  began  c  1000  B  C  , 
and  this  is  taken  as  a  convenient  date  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Iron  Age  in  Europe  The  Early  Iron 
Age  continues  from  that  date  until  c  300  B  C  m 
S  Europe  In  central  and  N  Europe  the  dates  are 
later  At  Hallstatt,  in  Austria,  which  the  produc- 
tion of  salt  made  an  important  commercial  center, 
an  Early  Iron  Age  culture  began  c  900  B  C  Celtic 
migrations  c  500  B  C  spread  this  Hallstatt  culture 
widely  over  N  Europe,  including  Bntain,  and  in 
that  region  the  Early  Iron  Age  did  not  end  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  Assyria  and 
Greece  are  outstanding  examples  of  Early  Iron 
Age  cultures  From  preceding  ages  the  Iron  Age 
inherited  all  the  staple  farm  crops  and  animals  and 
a  rich  variety  of  tools  and  implements,  including 
the  plow  drawn  by  oxen  and  wheeled  vehicles 
drawn  by  horses  Metals  in  use  earlier  included 
gold,  copper,  bronze,  and  silver  Pottery  of  beauti- 
ful design,  shaped  on  the  potter's  wheel,  was  plenti- 
ful The  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving  were  in  com- 
mon use  The  art  of  writing  was  known  Aside 
from  work  in  iron,  the  chief  contribution  of  the 
Early  Iron  Age  to  the  material  equipment  of  man 
was  glass,  and  nothing  of  comparable  importance 
was  added  by  the  Late  Iron  Ago  until  the  Industrial 
Revolution  Greece  mastered  the  material  re- 
sources of  the  Early  Iron  Age,  its  civilization, 
called  "the  Greek  miracle,"  puts  the  Late  Iron 
Ago  on  the  defensive,  with  new  but  unmastered 
resources  For  the  Iron  Age  in  mythology,  see 
AQB.  See  Fay  Cooper  Cole,  The  Long  Road  from 
Savagery  to  Ctnhratam  (1933) ,  II  J  Peake,  Early 
Steps  m  Human  Progress  (1933). 
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Iron  Cross:  see  DECORATIONS,  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY 

Irondale,  city  (pop.  1,486),  N  central  Ala.,  just  NE 
of  Birmingham 

Irondequoit  (IrOn'dlkwoit),  town  (pop  23,376),  W 
N  Y  ,  N  of  Rochester  and  bordered  by  Lake  On- 
tario, Irondequoit  Bay,  and  the  Genesee,  settled 
1791,  organized  1839 

Iron  Gate,  gorge  of  tho  Danube,  W  Rumania,  be- 
tween Orsova  and  Turnu-Severm,  on  the  Yugoslav 
border  Here  the  river  narrows  to  break  through 
between  the  southern  end  of  the  Carpathians  and 
the  northern  outliers  of  the  Balkans 

Iron  Guard,  Rumanian  nationalistic,  anti-Semitic, 
and  an ti parliamentary  group,  founded  in  1924  bv 
C  Z  CODRKANU  Originally  named  the  Legion  of 
the  Archangel  Michael,  it  was  organized  on  mili- 
tary lines,  and  it  operated  through  terrorism  Its 
most  notable  victim  was  Premier  Ion  Duca, 
assassinated  in  1933  Banned  m  1933,  the  Iron 
Guard  carried  on  as  the  All-for-Fatherland  party 
Marshal  Ion  ANTONKSCU  seized  power  in  1940  with 
the  help  of  the  Iron  Guard,  but  soon  found  him- 
self m  disagreement  with  it  He  suppressed  (1941) 
an  Iron  Guard  rebellion  and  Horia  Sima,  then 
leader  of  the  Guard,  fled  to  Germany  With  the 
collapse  of  the  Axis  Poweia  in  tho  Second  World 
War,  the  Iron  Guaid  disappeared  from  Rumanian 
politics 

iron  lung   see  ARTIFICIAL  LUNG 

Iron  Mask,  Man  with  the,  mysterious  French  pris- 
oner of  state  whose  identity  has  long  been  the  sub- 
ject of  speculation  The  only  certain  facts  about 
him  are  that  he  was  brought  from  PINEROLO  to  the 
Bastille  in  1698  by  the  new  governoi,  Saint-Mars, 
that  he  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Paul, 
Pariw,  m  1703,  under  the  name  of  Marchioly,  and 
that  on  the  journey  to  Pans  he  wore  a  mask  of 
black  velvet,  which  rumor  transformed  into  an 
iron  mask  Early  speculations  identified  him  as  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Louis  XIV  Voltaire  (1771), 
clarifying  hints  given  in  his  Age  of  Louis  XIV,  de- 
clared the  "mask"  was  a  natural  son  of  Anne  of 
Austria  and,  hence,  an  elder  half  brother  of  Louis 
XIV  Dumas'n  Vicomle  de  Rragelonne  popularized 
a  later  theory,  describing  the  prisoner  as  a  twin 
brother  of  Louis  XIV  Still  wilder  suggestions 
were  the  duke  of  MONMOUTH,  Francois  de  BEAU- 
KORT,  and  Nicolas  FOUQUET  Later  research  seems 
to  have  narrowed  the  choice  to  two  candidates — a 
certain  Count  Mattioh,  a  Mantuan,  seized  by 
Louis  XIV  in  1679  for  double-dealing  in  the  nego- 
tiations over  the  proposed  purchase  of  the  Italian 
fortress  of  Casale  by  France,  and  one  Eustuche 
Dauger,  a  valet,  about  whom  little  more  than  his 
name  is  known  Mention  must  also  be  made  of 
the  theory  that  the  prisoner  was  the  leader  of  a 
plot  to  assassinate  Louis  XIV  The  affair,  which 
is  of  romantic  rather  than  historical  interest,  is  the 
subject  of  a  vast  literature  See  Marius  Topm, 
The  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask  (Eng  tr  .  1870) , 
Tighe  Hopkins,  The  Man  in  the  Iron  Ma*k  (1901) , 
Andrew  Lang.  The  Valet's  Tragedy  (1903),  A.  S 
Barnes.  The  Man  of  the  Mask  (1908) 

Iron  Mountain,  city  (pop  11,080),  co  seat  of  Dick- 
inson co  ,  W  Upper  Peninsula,  N  Mich  ,  near  the 
Wis  line,  settled  1879,  me  1889  It  takes  its 
name  fi  om  the  near-by  mountain  of  iron  ore  m  the 
Menommee  i  ange  The  city  is  a  distributing  point 
foi  ore,  and  its  industries  include  the  making  of 
lumber  products  It  is  a  center  for  winter  sports 

Iron  Mountain,  elevation,  325  ft  high,  central  Fla  , 
E  of  Tampa  and  near  Lake  Wales  It  is  the  site  of 
the  Singing  Tower  (with  a  carillon  of  71  bells)  and 
of  a  bird  sanctuary  established  by  Edward  W  Bok 
and  opened  in  1929 

iron  pyrites'  see  PYRITI 

Iron  River,  city  (pop  4,416),  W  Upper  Peninsula,  N 
Mich  ,  near  the  Brule  river  NW  of  Iron  Mountain 
in  a  lake  region  Settled  by  iron-ore  prospectors 
c  1881,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1885  and 
as  a  city  in  1926  The  city  is  a  mining  and  lumber 
center  Near  by  is  Ottawa  National  Forest 

Ironside,  William  Edmund  Ironside,  1st  Baron, 
1880- ,  British  general  After  serving  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  South  African  War  and  the  First  World 
War,  he  was  c  hosen  to  command  the  Allied  forces 
at  Archangel  (1918)  to  aid  Aleksandr  Kolchak  in 
fighting  the  Bolsheviks  After  serva  e  in  tho  Middle 
East,  he  became  commandant  of  the  staff  college  at 
Camberley  Other  command?  followed,  including 
several  j.oars  in  India,  and  in  1938  Ironside  became 
governor  of  Gibraltar  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  World  War,  he  was  ( ailed  to  England  to  be 
chief  of  the  imperial  general  staff  In  1940  he  was 
briefly  chief  of  the  home  forces  in  England  He 
was  made  a  field  marshal  (1940)  and  created  baron 
(1941) 

Ironton.  1  Resoit  city  (pop  1,083),  co.  seat  of  Iron 
co  ,  SE  Mo  ,  SW  of  St  Louis,  in  the  Ozarks, 
founded  1857  Lead  and  iron  mines  are  m  the  area 
Lake  Killainej  is  near  The  Civil  War  battle  of 
Pilot  Knob  (Sept  27,  1864),  fought  near  Ironton, 
between  Federals  under  Thomas  EWINQ  and  Con- 
federates led  by  Sterling  Price  resulted  in  a  tempo- 
rary reverse  for  Price  on  his  Missouri  raid  2  In- 
dustrial city  (pop  15,851),  oo.  seat  of  Lawrence 
co.,  extreme  S  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  river  opposite 
Ashland,  Ky.,  m  a  fruit  area,  laid  out  1848,  inc. 
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IRONWOOD 

1851  It  makes  Portland  cement  and  metal,  steel, 
and  iron  products  There  are  limestone  quarries. 
Ironwood,  city  (pop  13,369),  extreme  W  Upper 
Peninsula,  N  Mich  ,  on  the  Montreal  river  at  the 
Wis  line,  founded  1885,  inc  1889  It  is  a  trading 
center  of  the  Gogebic  iron  range  and  has  some  of 
the  world's  deepest  mines  Indian  relics  are  found 
near  by 

ironwood,  name  for  a  number  of  different  plants  but 
used  most  commonly  foi  two  trees  native  to  the 
eastern  half  of  North  Vinenoa  One  is  Carpinu* 
rarohniana,  called  also  hornbeam,  blue  beech,  and 
water  beech,  which  has  smooth  gra\  bark  The 
other  is  the  hop  hornbeam  (Oitrya  virginiana),  of 
the  same  family.  It  has  a  thin,  light  brown,  and 
narrowly  ridged  hark  Wood  of  both  species  is 
heavy  and  strong,  useful  for  tool  handles,  mallets, 
and  parts  of  vehicles 

ironwork,  ornamental.  The  shaping  of  wrought  IRON, 
used  almost  exclusively  until  the  16th  cent ,  is 
primarily  an  art  of  the  blacksmith,  who  must  deal 
decisively  with  the  metal  while  it  is  at  the  desired 
gtage  of  heat  and  flexibility  The  parts  of  the  ob- 
ject were  earlv  fastened  together  by  welding,  by 
collars,  or  by  running  one  member  through  a  hole 
punched  in  another  Riveting,  bolting,  and  mor- 
tising arose  m  late  medieval  times  Methods  and 
tools  used  in  modern  hand-wrought  work  are  simi- 
lar to  the  early  ones  However,  a  large  volume  of 
modern  work  is  accomplished  by  perfected  mechan- 
ical means,  including  the  pneumatic  hammer  and 
the  acetylene  or  electric  welder  Today  a  variety 
of  stock  pieces  are  available  to  the  handworker 
which  the  earlv  smith  had  to  fashion  laboriously 
from  crude  ingots  Iron  was  used  ornamentally  to 
a  limited  extent  in  classical  times  After  the  fall 
of  Rome  the  Goths  preserved  the  craft,  which 
passed  to  France  and  England  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  scrolled  vine  motif,  predominant  in 
early  work,  appeared  in  the  elaborate  iron  hinges 
on  wooden  doors  Italy's  first  grilles  were  in  Venice, 
where  Eastern  contacts  led  to  an  imitation  of  Mo- 
hammedan pierced  marble  grilles  The  earliest 
English,  French,  and  Spanish  church  grilles  were 
built  up  of  scrolls,  generally  C  or  S  shaped,  held 
together  with  collars  When  repeating  collared 
units  were  adopted,  quatrefoil  motifs  became  com- 
mon. With  the  Gothic  period  came  chapel  screens 
and  protective  grilles  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
embracing  numerous  foliated  and  floral  forms  In 
Spain  the  iron  GRILLE  attained  a  high  development, 
RCJBftf  A  became  decorative  tours  de  force  in  iron 
In  France  in  the  mid- 17th  cent,  a  great  vogue 
developed  for  iron  balconies,  stair  railings,  and 
monumental  fences  and  gateways  This  vigorous 
Louis  XIV  work,  rich  with  scrolhngs  and  bold 
foliations,  formed  the  basis  of  all  the  continental 
work  outside  of  Spam  and  was  even  transplanted 
to  England  by  Jean  TIJOO  From  France  also 
there  later  emanated  the  rococo  phase  of  ironwork— 
light,  gay,  linear  patterns,  latticework,  broken 
curves,  and  voluminous  sheet-metal  ornament  In 
English  and  American  work  of  the  18th  cent  sim- 
plicity and  restrained  ornamentation  prevailed 
Cast  iron  was  rarely  used  prior  to  the  16th  cent , 
when  it  came  into  demand  for  andirons  and  fire- 
backs  For  architectural  embellishment  and  for 
garden  furniture  it  became  common  in  the  early 
19th  cent  Its  most  extensive  employment  was 
probably  in  balconies,  veranda  railings,  and  garden 
fences,  notably  in  Charleston,  S  C  ,  Savannah, 
Ga.,  and  New  Orleans  Its  commercial  advantage 
lay  in  the  cheapness  of  reproducing  stock  parts 
which  could  be  used  in  varying  combinations  For 
these  uses  it  has  been  largely  supplanted  by  cast 
bronze,  which  is  capable  of  finer  detail  and  surface, 
and  by  a  revival  of  wrought  iron  See  G  K  Geer- 
lings,  Wrought  Iron  in  Architecture  (1929)  and 
Metal  Craft*  in  Architecture  (1929) 

Iroqooian  (Jrukwoi'yun),  linguistic  family  of  North 
America  The  languages  were  spoken  in  two  sepa- 
rated areas  The  northern  (New  York  state,  Penn- 
sylvania, 8t  Lawrenc  e  basin)  were  Seneca,  Cayu- 
ga, Onondaga,  Mohawk,  and  Oneida,  of  the  Iro- 
quois Confederacy,  and  Wjandot,  language  of  the 
HURON  INDIANS  In  the  South  the  Tuscarora  (Vir- 
ginia) and  the  CHEROKEE  INDIANS  also  spoke  Iro- 
quoian  languages  A  distant  relationship  has  been 
suggested  between  Iroquoian  and  CADDOAN,  see 
LANGUAGE  (table)  and  HOKAN  See  also  CONKS- 
TOOA  INDIANS,  ERIE  INDIANA,  NEUTRAL  NATION. 

Iroquois  Confederacy  or  Iroquois  League  (I'rukwoi), 
North  American  Indian  confederation  consisting  of 
the  Mohawk,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  and 
Seneca  tribes  They  gave  their  name  to  the  Iro- 
quoian linguistic-  family,  which  included  numerous 
tribes  of  the  E  United  States  and  E  Canada  In  the 
early  17th  cent  this  confederacy  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions inhabited  New  York  state  from  the  Hudson  N 
to  the  St  Lawerence  and  W  to  the  Genesee  nver, 
they  numbered  some  5,500  Their  material  culture 
was  the  most  advanced  of  the  Eastern  Woodlands 
area,  but  they  exhibited  many  traits  of  the  South- 
east area  and  this  leads  many  authorities  to  believe 
that  the  Iroquois  tribes  at  some  time  in  the  distant 
past  migrated  from  the  lower  Mississippi  valley. 
The  Indians,  both  the  men  and  the  women,  of  the 
Five  Nations  lived  in  palisaded  villages,  the  men 
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hunted  deer  and  small  game,  and  the  women  raised 
com,  squash,  tobacco,  and  beans.  Women  had  a 
high  place  in  the  society,  and  descent  was  matn- 
hneal.  Even  before  the  formation  of  the  confeder- 
ation, the  Iroquois  families  lived  in  a  "long  house," 
a  distinctive  bark-covered  rectangular  structure. 
When  the  prophet  Deganawidah  and  his  disciple 
Hiawatha  founded  (e  1570)  the  confederacy  (to 
eliminate  incessant  intertribal  warfare  and  to  end 
cannibalism),  this  dwelling  became  the  symbol  of 
the  Five  Nations  One  family  politically,  thev 
thought  of  themselves  metaphorically  as  dwelling 
in  a  large  "long  house,"  which  had  a  "door"  on  the 
eastern  end,  guarded  by  the  Mohawk  (in  the  ex- 
treme geographical  oast),  and  a  door  on  the  western 
end,  guarded  by  the  Seneca  (in  the  extreme 
west)  The  Onondaga,  keepers  of  the  council  fires 
and  the  wampum  records,  were  between  the  Cavu- 
ga  on  the  west  and  the  Oneida  on  the  east  The 
main  Onondaga  village  served  as  the  capital  or 
meeting  place  of  the  federated  coum  il  Voting  in 
the  council  was  conducted  by  tribes,  and  a  unani- 
mous decision  was  necessary  to  wage  war  Be  this  as 
it  mav,  intertribal  war  was  not  unknown  The 
Iroquois,  called  by  Frames  Parkman  the  "Romans 
of  the  New  World,"  were  second  to  no  other  In- 
dians N  of  Mexico  in  political  organization,  state- 
craft, and  military  prowess  In  the  mid-17th  cent , 
at  the  height  of  their  power,  the  Iroquois  Confeder- 
acy, equipped  with  Dutch  firearms,  made  its  united 
force  felt  It  dispersed  the  Huron  in  1649,  the  To- 
bacco Indians  and  the  Neutral  Nation  in  1650,  the 
Erie  in  1656,  the  Conestoga  in  1675,  and  the  Illinois 
o  1700  Depleted  by  continual  warfare,  they  in- 
creased the  population  by  the  wholesale  adoption  of 
alien  tribes,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  17th  cent 
they  numbered  some  16,000  At  this  time  the>  con- 
trolled the  territory  bounded  by  the  Keneboc  nver, 
the  Ottawa  river,  the  Illinois  river,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee river  Their  conquests  were  checked  in  the 
west  by  the  Ojibwa,  in  the  south  by  the  Cherokee 
and  the  Catawba,  and  in  the  north  by  the  French 
Manv  historians  hold  that  the  hostility  of  the  Iro- 
quots  towards  the  French  was  caused  by  Cham- 
plain,  when,  in  1608,  he  accompanied  a  Huron  war 
party  armed  with  French  guns  into  Iroquois  terri- 
tory In  am  rase,  the  Iroquois,  firm  allies  of  the 
British,  opposed  the  French  at  every  step  until  the 
French  lost  control  of  Canada  in  1763  The  From  h, 
partly  in  the  hope  of  winning  over  the  Iroquois, 
sent  missionaries  to  them  Isaac  Jogues,  a  notable 
Jesuit  missionary,  was  killed  by  the  Iroquois  as  a 
sorcerer  in  1646,  but  the  missionaries  were  some- 
what successful,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Mohawk  withdrew  from  the  confederacy  and 
founded  (c  1670)  a  Catholic  settlement  These 
Catholic  Iroquois,  called  French  Mohawks,  took 
the  part  of  the  French  against  their  former  breth- 
ren In  the  earlv  18th  cent  the  Five  Nations  be- 
came the  Six  Nations  when  the  Oneida  adopted 
(r  1722)  the  remnants  of  the  Tuscarora  Confeder- 
acy British  settlers  had  expelled  (1711)  the  Tus- 
carura  from  North  Carolina,  and  by  1712  they  had 
moved  to  the  North  The  British,  who  had  used  the 
Six  Nations  as  a  buffer  against  the  advance  of  the 
French  from  Canada  in  the  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN 
WARB,  attempted  to  retain  their  favor  by  accredit- 
ing various  agents,  notably  Sir  William  JOHNSON 
(Johnson  of  the  Mohawks)  The  American  Revolu- 
tion was  disastrous  for  the  Iroquois  The  confeder- 
acy, as  such,  refused  to  take  part  in  the  conflic  t  but 
allowed  ea<  h  tribe  to  de<  tde  for  itself,  and  all  the 
tribes,  except  the  Oiieida,  joined  the  British 
Samuel  Kirkland,  a  Protestant  missionary,  was 
largely  responsible  for  winning  over  the  Oneida, 
who  rallied  to  the  side  of  the  colonists  after  remain- 
ing neutral  for  two  years  CoRNPLANTfcK,  RED 
JACKET,  and  Joseph  BRANT  (who  was  educated  by 
Sir  William  Johnson)  led  the  Iroquois  who  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  British  Brant ,  the  principal  lead- 
er of  the  Iroquow  ti  oops,  participated  with  the  Tory 
Rangers  (see  BUTLER,  W  \LTER)  in  raids  m  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  particularly  the  Cherry 
Vallev  and  Wyoming  Vallev  massac  res  Finally, 
the  Continental  Congress  sent  out  a  punitive  ex- 
pedition under  John  SULLIVAN,  who  in  1779  de- 
feated Butler  and  his  Iroquois  allies  After  the 
Revolution,  Brant,  in  contrast  to  the  other  two 
chiefs,  remained  adamant  in  his  hostility  towards 
the  United  States.  The  Mohawk  and  the  Cayuga, 
who  were  strong  allies  of  the  British,  today  are 
settled  on  reservations  in  Ontario,  and  most  of  the 
remaining  Iroquoiw,  except  for  the  Oneida  who  live 
in  Wisconsin,  are  in  New  York.  The  Iroquois  in 
Canada  and  m  the  United  States  are  either  Chris- 
tians or  followers  of  HANDBOMB  LAKK,  a  Seneca 
prophet  of  the  18th  cent ,  who  was  influent  ed  by 
the  Quakers.  The  total  number  of  Iroquois  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  some  16,000  The 
Iroquois  have  been  the  subject  of  much  study  and 
literature  Early  students  included  Cadwallader 
GOLDEN  and  L  H.  MORGAN.  See  G  T  Hunt,  The 
Wart  of  the  Iroquois  (1940);  F.  O  Speck,  The 
Iroqiunt  (1945) 

Iroquoia  FaUi  (I'nikwoi),  town  (pop.  1,302),  E  Ont., 
on  the  Abitihi  nver  and  N  of  North  Bay  It  la  a 
center  for  pulp,  paper,  and  sulphite  milling,  with  a 
hydroelectric  station  on  newr-by  waterfalls. 


Iroquoic  League:  see  IROQUOIS  CoNrsDBRAor. 
Irpeel  (Ir^ll,  IrpC'ul)  tHeb.-whom  God  heal»], 
unidentified  city,  SE  Palestine.  Joshua  18.27. 
Irrawaddy  (Iruwo'dS),  chief  river  of  Burma,  travers- 
ing the  country  from  north  to  south.  Its  mother 
streams  (the  Mali  and  the  Nmai)  join  c.25  mi  N 
of  Myitkyina  Much  of  the  Irrawaddy's  upper 
course  is  through  deep  gorges  Below  Mandalay, 
it  receives  the  waters  of  its  principal  tributary,  the 
Chmdwm,  at  Heniada,  180  mi  from  the  sea,  it 
enters  its  delta  It  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
The  river,  navigable  by  steamers  up  to  Bhamo  and 
by  launches  up  to  Myitkyina,  was  long  the  prin- 
cipal communication  route  and  it»  still  the  economic 
lifeline  of  Burma  The  delta,  with  its  rich  soil  and 
dependable  heavy  rainfall,  is  one  of  the  world's 
great  rice-growing  regions  On  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Irrawaddy,  in  the  eastern  delta,  is  the  port 
of  Rangoon 

irredentlsm  (Mden'tlsm) ,  term  originally  applied  to 
the  Italian  nationalist  movement  for  the  annexa- 
tion to  Italy  of  some  territories — Italia  irredenta 
[unredeemed  Italy! — inhabited  by  an  Italian  ma- 
jority but  retained  by  Austria  after  the  Austro- 
Prumian  War  (1866)  These  included  the  Trentino, 
Trieste,  Istna,  Fiume,  and  parts  of  Dalmatia 
Irredentlsm  was  conceived  as  an  application  of  the 
principle  of  NATIONALITY  Agitation  took  place 
both  inside  Austria-Hungary  and  in  Italy  itself 
The  liberation  of  Italia  irredenta  was  perhaps  the 
strongest  motive  for  the  entry  of  Italy  into  the 
First  World  War  The  term  irredentlsm  is  some- 
times also  applied  to  nationalist  agitation  in  other 
countries,  based  on  historical,  ethnical,  and  geo- 
graphical reasons,  for  the  incorporation  of  terri- 
tories subject  to  foreign  rule  Irredentlsm  is  thus 
closely  connected  with  NATIONALISM  and  with 
MINORITY  problems 

irrigation,  in  agriculture,  the  artificial  watering  of 
arable  lands  Although  used  chiefly  in  regions  re- 
ceiving an  annual  rainfall  of  under  20  m  ,  it  is  also 
applied  m  areas  of  great  rainfall  to  supply  the  high 
water  requirement  of  certain  crops,  e  g ,  rice 
Scientific  control  of  the  tiruo  and  amount  of  irri- 
gation has  followed  research  on  soils,  ou  the  specific 
needs  of  individual  crops,  and  on  transpiration 
rates  of  plants,  it  must  be  correlated  with  provision 
for  proper  drainage  in  order  to  prevent  excess 
leaching,  alkalization,  or  waterlogging  of  the  soil 
Effective  irrigation  requires  preliminary  clearing, 
smoothing,  and  grading  of  land  Methods  of  ap- 
plying water  include  free-flooding  of  entire  areas 
from  canals  and  ditches,  check-flooding,  in  which 
water  is  guided  over  strips  or  checks  of  land  be- 
tween levees  or  borders,  the  furrow  method,  in 
whu  h  water  is  run  between  row*,  of  c  rops  or  trees  at 
distances  permitting  lateral  penetration  to  roots, 
the  surface-pipe  method,  in  which  water  is  convey- 
ed through  movable  slip-joint  pipes,  and  sprinkler 
systems  Water  for  irrigation  has  been  obtained 
from  prehistoric  times  by  primitive  chtchmg  and 
hand-dipping  Early  improvements  include  coun- 
ter-balamed  poles  for  raising  attached  water  ves- 
sels and  adaptations  of  the  wheel  and  of  the  Archi- 
medes' screw  In  modern  times  the  use  of  pumps 
has  facilitated  the  tapping  of  ground  water  as  well 
as  of  surface  water  The  use  of  canals,  dams,  weirs, 
and  reservoirs  for  the  distribution,  control,  and 
storage  of  water  was  probably  initiated  in  ancient 
Egypt  Large-sc  ale  20th-c  entury  irrigation  is  com- 
monly a  part  of  multiple-purpose  water  projects 
combining  irrigation,  water  supply,  the  production 
of  hydroelectric  power,  and  flood  control  Many 
regions,  notably  in  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  In- 
dia, have  been  under  continuous  irrigation  from 
ancient  tunes,  and  extensive  areas  are  irrigated  to- 
day in  the  United  States,  Japan,  Mexico,  the 
USSR,  Italy,  Spam,  and  Franco  In  the  area  of  the 
present  United  States  irrigation  was  practiced  by 
Indians  in  tho  Southwest  and  by  the  Spanish,  espe- 
cially m  California  Most  of  tho  arid  and  scmiarid 
land  m  the  United  States  lies  west  of  the  100th 
meridian,  and  here  irrigation  is  chiefly  practiced 
Irrigation  by  individual  or  group  initiative  was 
early  supplemented  by  commercial  projects,  and 
finally  demands  for  water  c  onaervatiou  led  to  wa- 
ter-rights legislation  and  to  assistance  by  state  and 
Federal  governments  (see  RECLAMATION  or  LAND) 
See  B.  A  Etchevorry  and  S  T  Harding,  Irnqation 
Practice  and  Eng%neering  (3  vols.,  1915-16,  Vol.  I, 
2d  ed.,  193,i) 

Ir-shemesh  (Ir'ahS'mfish)  [Heb.,-city  of  the  sun  I, 
the  same  as  BETH-SHEMEBH  2. 
Irtysh  (Irtish'),  river,  1,844  mi  long,  China  and 
USSR,  chief  tributary  of  the  Ob.  It  rises  in  Sin- 
kiang  prov  ,  China,  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Mongolian  Altai,  passe*  through  Lake  Zaisan 
(Kazakh  SSR),  and  flows  generally  NW  through  W 
Siberia  past  SemipalatinBk,  Pavlodar,  Omsk,  and 
Tobolsk  Above  Lake  Zaisan  it  is  called  Kara 
[black]  Irtysh.  Its  chief  affluent*  are  the  Ishim  and 
Tobol.  The  Irtysh  is  navigable  (Apnl-Nov.)  for 
steamers  from  Semipalatmsk.  Its  middle  course 
drains  a  rich  agricultural  area  The  Mongols,  Kal- 
mucks, and  Chinese  occupied  the  banks  of  the  river 
before  it  was  reached  (1594)  by  the  Russians.  The 
Russian  conquest  of  the  basin,  was  completed  in  tho 
mid-19th  cent. 
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Ira  (I'rQ),  Caleb'!  eldest  aoa    1  Chron.  4  15. 

Irftn  (Sroon'),  town  (pop.  7,790),  Guipfacoa 

N  Spain,  m  the  Basque  Provs.,  on  the  FL 

frontier  near  the  Gulf  of  Biscay  It  has  transit 
trade  and  various  industries  Staunchly  defended 
by  the  Loyalists  in  the  civil  war  of  1930-39,  it  was 
burned  before  it  fell  to  the  Insurgents  (193b) 

Irvine,  William  Cur'vln),  1741-1804.  American  sol- 
dier, b  Ireland  He  studied  medicine  in  Ireland 
and  practiced  in  Carlisle,  Pa  ,  beiore  he  was  called 
to  service  as  colonel  of  a  Pennsylvania  regiment 
and  later  as  brigadier  general  in  the  Continental 
army  in  the  Revolution  In  1781  he  was  given 
command  of  Fort  Pitt  and  the  Western  frontier, 
serving  until  1783  While  acting  as  agent  (1785) 
to  select  the  free  lands  promised  to  Pennsylvania 
troops,  he  recommended  that  Pennsylvania  pur- 
chase the  Erie  Triangle  (see  PENNSYLVANIA)  from 
the  United  States  He  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  (1786-88),  was  sent  (1793)  as 
delegate  to  the  3d  U.  S  Congress,  and  was  in  com- 
mand of  Pennsylvania  troops  in  the  Whisky 
Rebellion  (1794)  See  C  W  Butterfield,  ed , 
Washington-Irvine  Correspondence  (1882) 

Irvine  (ur'vm),  burgh  (pop  12,032),  Ayrnhiie,  Scot- 
land, on  the  Irvine  estuary  and  N  of  Ayr  The  har- 
bor was  improved  in  1873  and  later,  and  coal  is 
expot  tod  Other  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
chemicals,  soap,  bottles,  and  hosiery 

Irvine  (ur'vm),  city  (pop  3,031),  ro  seat  of  Estill 
co  ,  central  Ky  ,  on  tho  Kentucky  river  and  SE  of 
Lexington  It  has  railroad  shops  and  refines  oil, 
oil  wells  are  in  the  area 

Irving,  Edward,  1792-1834,  Scottish  preacher,  undei 
whose  influence  was  founded  the  CATHOLIC  APOS- 
TOLIC CHURCH,  the  members  of  which  have  some- 
times been  called  Irvmgites  He  was  tutor  to  Jane 
Welsh,  later  the  wife  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  be- 
came the  friend  of  Carlyle  After  serving  an 
assiatant  (1819-22)  to  Thomas  CHALMERS  in  Glas- 
gow, Irving  was  called  to  the  Caledonian  Church, 
London,  where  his  oratory  brought  him  great 
popularity,  he  and  his  congregation  moved  to  the 
larger  Regent  Square  Church  in  1827  As  his 
preaching  began  to  emphasize  the  supernatural  and 
the  imminence  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
criticism  arose,  especially  over  his  views  on  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  In  1832  he  was  debarred 
from  the  Regent  Square  Church,  in  1833  he  was 
deposed  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  Irving  had, 
from  1820,  boon  meeting  with  a  group  gathered 
together  by  Henry  Drummond  to  study  the 
prophecies  of  the  Scriptures  From  this  "school 
of  the  prophets"  was  developed  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,  of  which  Irv  ing  was  an  "angel  " 
Sec  biography  by  MOW  Oliphant  (1864) 

Irving,  Sir  Henry,  1838-1005,  English  actor  and 
manager  His  original  name  was  John  Henry 
Brodribb,  but  he  legalized  his  stage  name  m  1887 
Irving  made  his  debut  (185(>)  us  Goston  in  Riche- 
lieu, attracted  attention  (1806)  as  Doncourt  in 
Thi  Bdle's  Stratagtm,  and  had  a  signal  success 
(1870)  as  Digby  Grant  in  The  Two  Rosts  He 
gained  fame  when  he  played  (1871)  Mathias  in 
The  Bella,  a  role  which  ho  often  repeated  Other 
successes  were  in  Charles  I  (1872)  and  Eugene  Aram 
(1873)  and  especially  in  Hamlet  (1878)  In  1878  he 
became  manager  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  London 
Here,  with  Ellen  Terry  as  lua  leading  lady,  he 
reigned  until  1903,  offering  spectacular  Shakspenan 
productions  and  such  dramas  as  Faust  and  Tenny- 
son's Btckct  Irving  had  mannered  gestures  and 
elocution,  but  he  had  also  a  magnetic  and  majestic 
presence  He  was  knighted  in  1893,  the  first 
English  actor  to  recei  vo  the  honor,  and  was  buried 
m  Westminster  Abbey  See  biographies  by  L  F 
Austin  (1884),  P  H  Fitzgerald  (1906),  Bram 
Stoker  (1906),  W  H  Pollock  (1908),  Gordon 
Craig  (1930),  and  H  A  Jones  (1931),  studies  by 
Max  Beerbohm  in  Around  Theatres  (1930)  and  by 
George  Sampson  in  Seven  Essays  (1947) 

Irving,  John  Duer,  1874-1918,  American  geologist, 
b  Madison,  Wis  ,  grad  Columbia  (B  A  ,  1896) , 
son  of  Roland  D  Irving  He  served  on  the  U  S 
Geological  Survey  from  1899  to  1907,  working  in 
South  Dakota  and  Colorado,  and  was  professor  of 
economic  geology  at  Yale  from  1907  He  died  in 
France  while  serving  as  captain  and  instructor  at 
the  Army  Engineers  School 

Irving,  Roland  Duer,  1847-88,  American  geologist, 
b  New  York  city,  grad  Columbia,  1869  He  was 
professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy  at  the  Umv 
of  Wisconsin  from  1870  and  worked  under  T  C 
Chamberlm  on  the  geological  survey  of  the  state 
(1873-79)  From  ISgO  he  served  the  U  S  Geologi- 
cal Survey  as  geologist  in  charge  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior division.  Ho  contributed  a  valuable  study 
(1883)  of  the  iron  and  copper-bearing  rocks  of  the 
region  John  D  Irving  was  his  son 

Irving,  Washington,  1783-1859,  Ametican  author 
and  diplomat,  b  New  York  city  While  he  studied 
law,  he  amused  himself  by  writing  for  periodicals 
such  essays  on  Now  York  society  and  the  theater 
as  the  Letters  of  Jonathan  Old  style,  Gent  (1802-3). 
In  1804-0  his  older  brothers  financed  his  tour  of 
France  and  Italy.  On  his  teturn  he  joined  William 
Irving  and  J.  K.  Paulding  in  publishing  Salmagundi; 
or.  The  Whim-Whams  and  Opinions  of  Launcelot 
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Langttaff  <fc  Other*  (1807-8),  a  aeries  of  humorous 
and  satirical  easays  Under  the  pseudonym  Diedi  ich 
Knickerbocker,  he  brought  out  in  1809  A  History  of 
New  York,  a  satire  which  has  been  called  "the  first 
great  book  of  comic  hteiature  written  by  an  Amer- 
ican "  He  went  to  England  in  1815  to  run  the 
Liverpool  branch  of  the  family  hardware  business, 
but  could  not  save  it  when  the  whole  firm  failed 
Thereupon,  with  the  encouragement  of  Walter 
Scott,  Irving  turned  definitely  to  literature  The 
essays  (including  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  and  "The 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow")  collected  in  The  Sketch 
Book  of  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent  (London,  1820)  ap- 
peared serially  in  Now  York  in  1819-20,  their 
enthusiastic  reception  made  Irving  the  outstanding 
figure  in  American  literature  both  at  home  and 
abroad  Bracebndge  Hall  (1822),  the  next  and  in- 
ferior volume  of  essays,  was  well  received,  but  his 
Tales  of  a  Traveller  (1824),  written  after  visits  to 
Germany  and  Fiance,  was  a  failure  Irving  became 
attached  to  the  American  embassy  m  Madrid  in 
1826  There  he  producedjhis  biography  of  Columbus 


(1828),  largely  based  on  the  work  of  the  Spanish 
historian  Navai  rete ,  The  Conquest  of  Granada  (1829) , 
a  romantic  narrative,  and  The  Alhambra  (1832), 
popular  in  Spain  as  a  "Spanish  Sketch  Book  "  After 
a  short  period  at  the  American  legation  m  London, 
he  returned  to  New  Yoik  and,  sensing  what  his 
readers  wanted,  began  to  write  about  the  Amei  ican 
West  Having  made  a  journey  to  the  frontier,  he 
wrote  A  T&ur  of  the  Frames  (1835)  From  records 
furnished  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  he  wrote  Astona 
(1836),  with  Pierre  Irving,  and  The  Adventures  of 
Captain  BonntMe,  USA  (1837)  He  resigned  a 
projected  history  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  when 
he  learned  that  William  H  Prescott  was  under- 
taking the  task  Irving  established  himself  at  his 
estate,  "Sunuyside,"  near  Tairytown,  N  Y  ,  until 
he  was  sent  to  Madrid  as  minister  (1842-46)  Once 
more  at  Sunnyside,  he  wrote  his  biogi  aphy  of  Gold- 
smith (1849)  and  the  miscellaneous  sketches  called 
Wolfert's  Roost  (1855)  and  laboied  at  his  biography 
of  Washington  (5  vols  ,  1855  59),  which  he  com- 
pleted just  before  his  death  Irving  was  one  of  the 
first  Amei  icans  to  be  recognized  abroad  as  a  man  of 
letters,  and  he  was  a  literary  idol  at  home  He  was 
master  of  a  smooth  prose  style,  was  a  gentle  but 
effective  satirist,  and  was  tho  cioatoi  of  a  few  widely 
loved  ewsays  and  tales  Modern  scholarship  sup- 
ports the  contention  that  much  of  his  work  was 
dei native  Sunnyside,  Irvmg's  home,  is  open  to 
the  public  Irvmg's  jouinals  weie  edited  by  W  P 
Trent  and  G  S  Hellman  (3  vols .  1919),  odd  vol- 
umes of  his  journals,  letters,  and  notes  by  S  T 
Williams,  and  The  Wmt.rn  Journals  by  J  F  Mc- 
Deimott  (1944)  See  definitive  biography  by  S  T 
Wilhams  (1935),  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  The  World  of 
Washington  Irving  (1944) 

Irving,  town  (1940  pop  1,089,  1947  estimated  pop 
2,500),  N  Texas,  WNW  of,  and  near,  Dallas  It  is 
an  industrial  suburb 

Irvmgton.  1  Industrial  town  (pop  55,328),  NE  N  J  , 
western  suburb  of  Newark,  settled  1692  as  ('amp- 
town,  renamed  1852  for  Washington  Irving,  me  as 
a  village  1874,  as  a  town  1898  Brass  fittings  are 
made  here  2  Residential  village  (pop  3,272)  SE 
N  Y  ,  in  Westchester  co  ,  on  the  oast  bank  of  the 
Hudson  just  S  of  Tarrytown,  settled  c  1655,  me 
1872  It  was  called  Dearman  from  c  1817  until 
1854,  when  it  was  named  for  Washington  Irving, 
who  bought  (1835)  "Sunnyside"  m  the  village  At 
"Nevis,"  the  estate  of  Alexander  Hamilton  s  son, 
are  a  Columbia  Umv  arboretum  and  tho  children's 
museum  (in  cooperation  with  Columbia)  "Nevis" 
also  has  a  cyclotron,  begun  in  1947  and  supported 
by  Columbia  Umv  and  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search Irvmgton  House,  a  homo  for  cardiac 
children,  is  m  the  village 

Irvona,  borough  (pop  1,049),  Cleai  field  co  ,  W  cen- 
tial  Pa  ,  NW  of  Altoona,  me  1890 

Irwell,  nver  of  Lancashue,  England  It  rises  near 
Bacup  and  joins  the  Mersey  W  of  Manchester 

Irwin,  Edward  Fredenck  Lindley  Wood,  1st  Baron 
see  HALIFAX,  EDWARD  FREDERICK  LINDLEY  WOOD, 

1ST  KARL  OF 

Irwin,  Wallace,  1876-,  Amencan  journalist  and  au- 
thor, b  Oneida,  N  Y  ,  educated  at  Stanford  He 
was  the  brother  of  Will  Irwin  A  writer  on  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  editor  (1902)  of  the  Over- 
land Monthly,  Irwin  is  also  known  for  his  humorous 
Lftters  of  a  Japanese  Schoolboy  (1909) 

Irwin,  Will  (William  Homy  Irwin),  1873-1948, 
American  author  and  journalist,  b.  Oneida,  N  Y  , 
grad  Stanford,  1899  A  distinguished  reporter  and 
foreign  correspondent,  he  wrote  The  City  That  Was 
(1907),  Men,  Women,  and  War  (1915),  A  Reporter 
tn  Armageddon  (1918),  Propaganda  and  the  News 
(1936),  and  biographies,  among  them  one  of  his 
friend  Herbert  Hoover  (1929),  whoso  .speeches,  it  js 
said,  he  helped  to  prepare  His  two  successful 
plays  were  collaborations,  The  Thirteenth  Chaw 
(with  Bayard  Veiller,  1916)  and  Lute  Song  (with 
Sidney  Howard,  1930)  In  1916  ho  married  Inez 
Haynes  Gillmore  (1873-),  a  novelist  and  feminist. 
See  his  Making  of  a  Reporter  (1942) 

Irwin,  industrial  borough  (pop  3,441),  SW  Pa ,  ESE 
of  Pittsburgh;  settled  c  1844,  laid  out  1853,  inc. 
1864.  It  has  coal  mines  and  ironworks. 
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la  (Is),  ancient  city  of  S  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
Euphrates  It  was  famous  for  its  bitumen  springs, 
material  from  which  was  used  m  constructing  the 
walls  of  Babylon 

Isaac  I  (Isaac  Comnenus)  (k&mne'nus),  o  1005-1001, 
Byzantine  emperor  (1057-59),  first  of  tho  Com- 
nenus dynasty  Proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army, 
he  deposed  the  weak  and  old  Michael  VI,  who  had 
succeeded  Theodora  m  1056,  and  sent  him  into  a 
monastery  Though  at  first  received  with  enthusi- 
asm at  Constantinople,  he  soon  lost  his  popularity 
through  his  rigorous  system  of  tax  collection  and 
his  confiscation  of  ecclesiastic  property  He  ener- 
getically suppressed  the  opposition,  but  in  1059, 
after  an  unsuccessful  campaign  against  the  Petche- 
negs,  he  abdicated  for  unknown  reasons  (ostensibly 
because  of  1m  bad  health)  and  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery He  appointed  Constantino  Ducas  (Constan- 
tino X)  as  successor  The  Comneuus  dynasty 
returned  to  the  throne  only  in  1081,  with  Isaac's 
nephew,  ALEXIUS  I,  after  the  disastrous  reigns  of 
Romanus  IV,  Michael  VII.  and  Nicephorus  III 

Isaac  II  ( Isaac  Angelus)  (an'julus),  d  1204,  Bycan- 
tine  emperor  (1185-95,  1203-4)  Before  his  acces- 
sion he  was  of  little  importance  When  in  1185 
Emperor  Andronicus  I  sought  to  have  him  arrested 
as  a  political  enemy,  Isaac  took  refuge  in  Hagia 
Sophia,  a  mob  gathered,  seised  the  unpopular 
Andronicus,  killed  him  after  inhuman  tortures,  and 
proclaimed  Isaac  emperor  Isaac  was  unable  to 
suppress  the  rebellious  Bulgars,  but  repulsed  an 
invasion  by  William  II  of  Sicily  Ho  was  deposed 
and  blinded  in  1195  by  his  brother,  who  became 
emperor  as  ALBXIUS  III,  but  Isaac's  son  (later 
Alexius  IV)  appealed  to  the  host  of  tho  Fourth 
Crusade  (see  CRUSADES),  and  in  1203  father  and 
son  were  restored  as  joint  emperors  Their  over- 
throw (1204)  by  Alexius  Ducas  (ALEXIUS  V)  led  to 
the  storming  of  Constantinople  by  the  CRUHADBRH 

Isaac  (I'zuk)  [Hob  ,  =laughter],  only  son  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah  He  married  Rebecca,  and  their  sons 
were  Esau  and  Jacob  Ishmael  was  his  half  brothei 
As  a  supreme  act  of  faith  Abraham  offered  him  at 
an  early  age  as  a  sacrifice  to  God — a  deed  prevented 
by  divine  intervention  The  Philistine  king  Abime- 
lech  gave  him  shelter  in  tune  of  famine,  and  he 
grew  rich  in  lands  and  possessions  Retiring  and 
gentle,  he  lived  the  longest  and  led  the  least  event- 
ful life  of  any  of  the  patriarchs  Just  before  his 
death  Rebecca  caused  mm  to  bless  Jacob  in  place 
of  Esau  He  was  buried  m  the  family  tomb  at 
Machpelah  Gen  21-27.  35  29.  49  31,  Amos  7  9, 
16.  Mat  8  11,  Hob  11  17.  James  2  21. 

Isaacs,  Sir  Isaac  Alfred,  1855-1948,  Australian  ju- 
rist and  governor  general  He  sat  in  the  colonial 
legislature  (1892  1901),  botame  solicitor  general 
(1893),  and  served  as  attorney  general  (1894-99, 
1900-1901)  He  was  a  framer  of  the  common- 
wealth tonstitut  ion  (1897)  and  sat  m  the  dominion 
Parliament  (1901-6),  becoming  attorney  general  in 
1905  He  was  for  many  vears  (1906-30)  a  high 
court  justue  and  sat  as  chief  justice  (1930-31) 
His  appointment  (1931)  as  first  native-born  gov- 
ernor general  was  also  the  first  made  by  the 
British  crown  directly  on  tho  advice  of  a  dominion 
ministry  Isaac-,  served  as  governor  general  until 
1936 

Isaacs,  Jorge  (hor'ha  e'saks),  1837-95,  Colombian 
novelist,  son  of  a  prosperous  English  Jew  His 
fame  rests  upon  his  idyllic  romance,  Maria  (1867 
Eng  tr  ,  1890),  which  won  immediate  success  and 
was  for  a  time  the  most  wulelj  read  novel  in  Spanish 
Amenca  Fine  character  portraval  is  matched  bv 
a  masterly  picture  of  the  landscape  of  the  Cauca 
vallev  Isaacs  was  named  consul  to  Chile  and  oc- 
cupied sevoi  al  government  posts  in  his  own  coun- 
try He  also  wrote  a  volume  of  poems  (1864)  Ho 
died  m  povertv 

Isaacs,  Rufus  Daniel  soe  READING,  RUFUS  DANIEL 
ISAACS,  IST  MARQUESS  OF 

Isabeau  of  Bavaria  (ezabcV),  1371-1435,  French 
queen,  consort  of  CHAHI  ES  VI,  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Bavaiia  She  was  several  times  regent  for  her 
demented  husband  Svmpathiamg  with  tho  ene- 
mies of  France  m  the  Hundred  Ye»is  War,  the 
English  and  tho  Burgundians,  she  was  instrumental 
m  bringing  about  the  Treaty  of  Troves  (1420), 
which  disinherited  her  own  sou  in  favor  of  Henr> 
V  of  England. 

Isabel,  1846-1921,  princess  imperial  of  Brazil, 
daughter  of  PFDRO  II  hhe  was  married  to  the 
comte  d'Eu  She  acted  as  regent  in  her  father's  ab- 
sence She  and  her  husband  both  favored  the  cler- 
ical and  conservative  parts  and  were  unpopular.  It 
was  Isabel  who  signed  the  law  abolishing  slavery 
(1888),  which  caused  the  downfall  of  the  empire 
After  the  deposition  of  Pedro  II  (1889),  she  went  to 
Pans,  where  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life 

Isabela,  Cape  (esulwlTi),  on  the  noith  shore  of  His- 
paniola.  in  tho  Dominican  Republic  Near  by  are 
the  ruins  of  the  first  Spanish  settlement  in  the  New 
Woild,  made  by  Columbus  m  1493 

Isabella,  1292')-135S,  queen  consort  of  EDWARD  II 
of  England,  daughtei  of  Philip  IV  of  France  She 
was  mairied  in  1308  to  Edward  Neglected  and 
mistreated  by  her  husband,  Isabella  nourished 
hatred  for  the  royal  favorites,  Piers  Gaveston  and 
the  Despenaera.  la  1325  she  was  permitted  to 
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visit  France  m  order  to  forestall  a  war  Once  there, 
she  ignored  royal  orders  to  return  to  England  with 
her  son,  the  heir  to  the  throne.  She  formed  a  no- 
torious liaison  with  Roger  MORTIMER,  oarl  of 
March,  and  with  him  plotted  to  invade  England 
Their  invasion  in  1326  was  successful  After  Ed- 
ward II  was  forced  to  abdicate  and  his  son  was 
enthroned  as  EDWAKD  III  eailv  in  1327,  Isabella 
and  Mortimer  caused  the  murder  of  Edwaid  II  and 
began  a  corrupt  rule  of  England  Finally  rebelling 
against  the  couple's  flagrant  misconduct  and  mis- 
government,  Edward  III  in  1330  seized  power,  had 
Mortimer  executed,  and  made  Isabella  tetire 
Isabella  I  or  Isabella  the  Catholic,  1451-1504,  Span- 
ish queen  of  Castile  und  Loon  (1474-1504),  daugh- 
ter of  John  II  of  Castile  In  1469  she  married 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  (later  King  Ferdinand  V) 
At  the  death  (1474)  of  hei  bi  other,  HENHY  IV  of 
Castile,  tho  succession  to  Castile  was  contested 
between  Isabella  and  JXJ-VNA  LA  BELTRANBJA,  who 
was  supported  by  AL*ONSO  V  of  Portugal  The 
civil  war  ended  with  Isabella's  victoiy  in  1479,  the 
year  Ferdinand  became  king  of  Aragon  Isabella 
and  Ferdinand,  known  as  the  Catholic  monarchs, 
ruled  Castile  jointly  With  them  began  the  unity 
of  Spain  (For  the  chief  events  and  tho  (signifi- 
cance of  their  reign,  seo  FFKDINAND  V)  Isabella, 
with  her  confessor,  Cardinal  JIMKNE/,  oncouiaged 
many  chutch  refoims  She  was  the  pation  of  Co- 
lumbus The  Catholic  monarchs  furthered  learning 
and  the  arts  and  promoted  great  building  activity. 
The  stvle  of  the  period  is  called  isabelino  after  the 
queen,  it  combines  Gothic,  Mudejar,  and  Renais- 
sance features  Isabella  bequeathed  Castile  to  her 
daughter  JOANNA,  with  Ferdinand  as  regent  See 
W  H  Prescott,  History  of  the  Keign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  the  Catholic,  and  Washington  Irving, 
Chronicle  of  the  Conqvnt  of  Granada,  both  classic 
works  See  also  biographies  by  I  L  Plunkot  (1915) 
and  W  T  Walsh  (1933) 

Isabella  II,  1830- 1904,  queen  of  Spain  (1833-68), 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  VII  and  of  MARIA  CHRIS- 
TINA Her  mother  was  rogont  until  1840  Isabella's 
uncle,  Don  CARLOH,  contested  her  succession  under 
the  Salic  law  and  the  Carhst  Watt?  began  (see 
CARLISTS)  After  Maria  Christina's  depaiture  Ks- 
PARTERO  became  regent  (1840),  and  after  his  over- 
throw Isabella  was  declared  of  age  (1844)  In  1846 
the  queen  married  her  cousin,  Francisco  de  \sls,  and 
her  sister  married  u  son  of  Louis  Philippe  of  France, 
the  duke  of  Montpensier  These  Spanish  mar- 
riages, which  were  contrary  to  previous  agreements 
between  England  and  Fiance,  aroused  England, 
fearful  of  a  Franco-Spanish  rapprochement,  and 
caused  the  temporary  severance  of  the  tntentc 
corduile  and  French  isolation  in  Europe  Isa- 
bella's rule  was  one  of  party  conflicts  between 
moderates,  progressives,  and  liberal  unionists  and 
of  continuous  cabinet  changes  RamcSn  NAKVAKZ, 
ESPARTTRO,  O'DoNNtLL,  and  SERRANO  v  Do&dN- 
OVEZ  were  among  hei  premiers  Fiequent  rebel- 
lions culminated  m  1868  in  the  insurrection  led  by 
Serrano  and  Prim,  and  Isabella  was  deposed  (soo 
SPAIN)  She  spent  thereat  of  her  life  in  Fiance  In 
1870  she  abdicated  her  rights  in  favor  of  her  son, 
ALFONSO  XII 

Isabey,  Jean  Baptiste  (zha'  baptest'  ezaba').  1767- 
1865,  French  portrait  painter  and  miniaturist; 
pupil  of  J  L  David  He  prospered  under  all  the 
changing  regimes,  poitraymg  in  turn  Mane  An- 
toinette, Mirabeau,  David,  Bonaparte  (Malmai- 
tson),  Josephine  (Wallace  Coll  ,  London),  and  Louis 
Philippe  Napoleon  III  conferred  upon  him  the 
Legion  of  lionot  Two  of  his  best  compositions, 
Isabev'e  Boat  and  Revue  of  the  First  Consul,  are  in 
the  Louvre,  as  are  also  his  32  drawings  of  the 
coronation  of  Napoleon  Aside  from  its  artistic 
value  his  work  constitutes  a  historic  document  of 
great  interest  His  son,  Eugene  Louis  Gabriel  Isa- 
bey (ushfin'  Iwfi'  gubiCelO  1804-86,  was  a  marine 
and  genre  painter  Well-known  examples  of  his 
woik  are  in  the  Luxembouig  Museum,  Paris,  the 
Versailles  Museum,  and  tho  Metropolitan  Museum 

Isaeus  (lee' us),  fl  early  4th  cent  B  C  ,  one  of  the  10 
Attic  orators  Of  his  orations,  12,  dealing  with  law 
cases  of  inheritance,  survive 

Isaiah  (Isft'>n,  ISA'-)  [Heb  , -salvation  of  GodJ  or 
Isaias  (Isa'yus),  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
first  of  the  books  of  the  Major  Prophets  It  is  u 
collection  of  prophecies  attributed  to  Isaiah  (fl  710 
BC),  who  preached  under  King  Hezekiah  of 
Judah,  his  message  was  partly  political,  urging  the 
king  to  recognize  the  power  of  Assyria  and  not  to 
ally  himself  with  Egypt,  as  a  party  of  nobles  urged 
The  book  falls  into  two  major  sections  of  metrical 
prophecies  (1-36  and  40-60)  with  a  prose  section 
between  (36-39).  The  first  set  of  poems  treats  the 
overthrow  of  the  Assyrians,  containing  introduc- 
tion (1-6),  Messianic  prophecies  directed  against 
Syna  and  Assyria  (7-12),  prophecies  against  many 
nations  (13-27),  finally  prophecies  affecting  Israel 
and  Judah,  announcmgdestruction  and  subsequent 
redemption  (28-36)  The  prose  section  (mainly 
identical  with  2  Kings  18  13-20  19)  falls  into  two 
parts,  the  first  (36-37)  telling  of  Sennacherib's  un- 
successful siege  of  Jerusalem  and  his  murder  long 
-**"  ;  the  second  (38-39)  gives  tho  sickness  <rf 
,  with  recovery  and  reception  of  an  em- 
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basey  from  Babylon  and  prophecy  of  captivity 
there  The  second  poetic  section  of  the  book  (40- 
66)  is  a  prophecy  of  redemption,  falling,  according 
to  one  mode  of  division,  into  three  parts — delivery 
from  captivity  (40-48),  redemption  from  sin  (49- 
57),  and  the  redeemed  state  of  Israel  (68-06)  The 
book  contains  many  of  the  sublunest  passages  of 
the  Bible,  among  them  are  prophecies  referred  by 
Christians  to  Christ  (8-12,  40-42,  53)  Later 
biblical  allusions  are  frequent,  e  g  ,  Eeclus  48  25- 
28,  Mat  123,  415,  1314  Esaias  Mat  33 
Many  critics  would  divide  Isaiah  into  parts  of 
diverse  original  authorship,  assigning  the  second 
division  of  prophecies  (40-66)  to  postexihc  times 
For  bibliography,  see  OLD  TESTAMENT. 
Isaiah,  Ascension  of  see  PSEUDEPIGRAPHA 
Isar  (e'zar),  river  of  Austna  and  Havana  It  rises  m 
the  Tyrol,  N  of  Innsbruck,  and  flows  160  mi.  NE 
past  Munich  and  Landshut  to  the  Danube 
Isauna  (isd'reu),  ancient  district  on  the  borders  of 
Pisidia  and  Cihcia,  S  Asia  Minor,  N  of  the  Taurus 
range,  in  present  S  central  Turkey  It  was  a  wild 
region  inhabited  by  marauding  bands  who  lived  by 
their  depredations  on  land  and  sea  They  were  par- 
tially checked  by  the  Romans  early  m  the  1st  cent 
B  C  but  were  never  completely  subdued  until  the 
arrival  of  tho  Seljuk  Turks  many  centuries  later 
When  tho  capital,  Isaura  or  Isaura  Vetus  [old 
Isaura),  a  strongly  fortified  city  at  tho  foot  of  Kit 
Taurus,  was  besieged  by  the  Macedonian  regent 
Pordiccaa  in  the  4th  cent  B  C  ,  the  Isaunans  de- 
stroyed the  town  by  fire  rather  than  submit  to 
capture  The  site  contains  interesting  rums  of  the 
town  and  its  fortifications 
Isca  Damnomorum  •  see  EXETER,  England 
Iscah  Qs'ku),  niece  of  Abraham  Gen  11  29. 
Iscanot  (Iska'reut)  see  JUDAB  ISCAHIOT 
Ischia  (es'kya),  rocky  island  (18  sq  mi  ,  pop  30,418, 
S  Italy,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  It 
is  a  health  resort  celebrated  for  its  warm  mineral 

rngs  and  its  scenery  The  island  was  repeatedly 
ndoued  because  of  the  eruptions  of  its  volcanoes 
(the  last  occurred  in  1302)  Mt  Epomeo,  2,587 
ft  high,  is  the  highest  point  Wine  is  the  chief 
product  Ischia,  the  mam  town,  has  an  imposing 
castle,  on  foundations  built  by  the  Greeks  m  the 
5th  cent  B  C 

Ischl  01  Bad  Ischl  (but'  I'shul).  town  (pop  14,004), 
Upper  Austna,  in  the  center  of  the  SALZKAMMER- 
OTTT  A  famous  spa,  it  was  after  1822  the  summer 
lesidence  of  the  Austnan  imperial  family  Here 
Einpeiot  Francis  Joseph  mot  (1905)  Edward  VII 
of  England  and  signed  (1914)  his  declaration  of  war 
on  Serbia  Salt  has  been  mined  near  bv  t-mce  the 
12th  cent 

Ise   see  UJI-YAMADA 

Isere  (SzeV),  department  (3,180  sq  mi  ;  pop 
574,019),  SE  France,  in  DAUPHIN*:  It  is  traversed 
by  tho  Isere  river,  which  joins  the  Rhone  near  Va- 
lence Grenoble  is  the  capital 

Iserlohn  (ezuilon'),  city  (pop  42,216),  Westphalia, 
NW  Germany,  HE  of  Dortmund  It  has  an  iron 
and  steel  industry  Chartered  in  the  13th  cent , 
it  has  letamod  several  old  churches 

Iseult,  name  of  two  characters  in  Arthurian  legend 
see  TRIHTRAM  AND  ISOLDE 

Isfahan  (tsfuhun'),  anc  Aspadana  (aspuda'nu), 
city  (pop  204,598),  central  Iran,  midway  between 
Teheran  and  Shiraz  It  was,  in  the  past,  several 
times  (1051-6.*,  1072-92,  1590-1722),  capital  of 
Persia  Its  17th-century  population,  c  600,000, 
rivals  that  reached  by  any  other  Persian  capital 
On  the  vast  central  square  are  Abbas  I's  enormous 
palace  and  the  beautiful  imperial  mosque  (1585- 
1612),  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  world  architec- 
ture It  has  other  fine  mosques,  some  very  old 
Across  the  Zaymda-Rud  lies  the  Julfa  quarter, 
originally  Armenian,  founded  (1605)  bv  Shah 
Abbas  Tamerlane  took  tho  city  and  slaughtered 
70,000  inhabitants  (1387)  for  attacking  his  dis- 
banded soldiers  Even  more  terrible  was  the  14- 
day  massacre  by  the  Ghalzai  Afghans  in  1723 
Russian  troops  occupied  Isfahan  in  1916  The  at- 
tractively colored  houses,  spacious  balconies,  shade 
trees,  flower  gardens,  and  beautiful  an  hed  bridges 
give  the  city  an  inviting  aspect,  though  large  sec- 
tions are  still  in  ruins  Its  modern  factories  are 
chiefly  textile  mills  It  is  traditionally  known  for 
silver  filigree  and  metalwork  The  name  formerly 
api>eared  as  Ispahan 

Ishbab  (foh'bu)  [Heb  ,=praismg],  descendant  of  Ju- 
dah 1  Chroii  4  17 

Ishbak  (Ish'bak),  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah. 
Gen  25  2,  1  Chron  1  32 

Ishbi-benob  (feh'bl-be'n6b)  [Heb  ,-I  dwell  m  Nob], 
giant  killed  by  Abishai  2  Sam  21  16,17 

Ish-bosbeth  ash-bo'sheth,  W-bdshe'th,  fah-b<W- 
£th)  [Heb  ,  -man  of  shame],  son  of  Saul,  and  his 
would-be  successor  2  Sam  2;  3;  4  Esh-baal  1 
Chron  833,  939  For  the  relation  between  the 
names  of  this  man,  see  BAAL. 

Isherwood,  Christopher  (I'shurwdod),  1004-,  Eng- 
lish novelist  Among  his  earliest  works  was  Me- 
morial. Portrait  of  a  Family  (1932).  With  his  friend 
W.  H  Auden  he  wrote  the  plays  The  Dog  beneath 
the  Skin  (1935),  The  Ascent  of  F  6  (1936),  and  On 
the  Frontier  (1938).  Their  Journey  to  a  War  (1939) 
describes  wartime  China.  At  the  same  tune,  basing 


his  work  on  his  experiences  in  Germany,  Isherwood 
wrote  the  novels  The  Last  of  Mr,  Nomt  (1935)  and 
Goodbye  to  Berlin  (1939) ,  they  were  reissued  in  1946 
as  The  Berlin  Stories  Prater  Violet  (1945)  describes 
the  fascism  of  Vienna  and  reaction  to  it  in  England 
In  1939  Isherwood,  a  confirmed  expatriate,  came 
to  the  United  States  His  South  American  travel 
diary,  Condor  and  the  Cows,  appeared  in  1949  See 
Lions  and  Shadows  (1938;  fictional  autobiography). 

Ishi  (I'shl)  1,  8  Judahitos  1  Chron.  231,4  20  3 
Manassito  1  Chron  5  24  4  Simeonite  whose  sons 
fought  at  Mt  Seir  1  Chron  4  42  The  name  Ishi 
with  the  meaning  "my  husband"  is  a  name  of  God 
in  a  prophecy  Hosea  2  16 

Ishiah  (Ishl'u)  [Heb  ,  -God  lends],  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar  1  Chron  7  3 

Ishu,  Kikujiro,  Viscount  (k6"k5o*jer8',  Ishe'), 
1867?-,  Japanese  diplomat  Ho  entered  the  foreign 
service  as  a  youth  and  was  stationed  in  Poking 
during  the  Boxer  Rebellion  In  1907-8  he  was  in- 
strumental in  negotiating  the  OENTLEMEN'S  AGREE- 
MENT He  was  ambassador  to  France  (1912-15), 
foreign  minister  (1915-16),  and  ambassador  to  the 
United  States  (1918-19)  In  1917  he  negotiated 
the  Lansmg-Ishu  agreement  with  the  United 
States  1  lo  later  served  as  delegate  to  the  League  of 
Nations  Council,  the  Genera  Naval  Conference  at 
Geneva  (1927),  and  tho  international  economic 
conference  of  1933  Ho  was  a  member  of  the  privy 
cotmc  d 

Ishijab  (Ishl'ju)  [Heb, -God  lends],  Israelite  who 
married  a  foreign  woman  Ezra  10  31 

Isbikari  (eahkn're1),  river,  227  mi  long,  flowing  W, 
S8W,  and  WNW  through  W  Hokkaido,  Japan,  to 
Ishikari  Bay  near  Otaru  This  second  longest  river 
of  Japan  drains  an  extensive  coal  area 

Ishikawa  (eshe'kuwli),  prefecture,  central  Honshu, 
Japan  seo  KANAZAWA,  the  capital 

Ishim  (eshem'),  city  (1936  estimated  pop  34,500), 
RSFSR,  in  W  Siberia,  on  the  Ishun  river  and  the 
Trans-Siberian  RR  Founded  in  1670,  it  is  the 
center  of  an  agricultural  area 

Ishim,  river,  1,128  mi  long,  Kazakh  SSR  and 
RSFS  R ,  i  n  W  Si  bona  1 1  rises  N  of  Karaganda  and 
flows  N  and  W  past  Petropavlovsk  and  Ishim  into 
the  Irtysh  Its  lower  couise,  which  is  navigable, 
passes  through  the  Ishim  Steppe,  a  rich  agricultur- 
al blac  k-earth  distru  t 

Isbma  (Tsh'mu),  name  appearing  in  tho  Judahite 
genealogy  1  Chron  4  3 

Ishmael  (Ish'rafiPl)  [Heb, -God  hears]  1  Son  of 
Abraham  and  llagar  Through  Sarah's  jealousy  he 
and  his  mother  weie  sent  into  the  desert  Even- 
tually ho  settled  at  Paian  m  N  Sinai  peninsula 
He  became  an  arohei,  married  an  Egyptian,  and 
had  12  sons  and  a  daughter  He  was  the  half  broth- 
er of  Isaac  nnd  Esau's  fathot-m-law  Gon  164-16, 
1718-26,  218-21,  259,12-17,  289,  1  Chron 
1  29-30  The  Moslems  consider  the  Aiabs  the 
descendants  of  Ishmael,  thus  distinguishing  them- 
selves from  the  descendants  of  Isaac  and  Israel 
Hence  the  contemptuous  use  of  the  name  Ishmael 
among  Jews  and  Chnstians  is  unknown  in  Islam 
The  Bible  does  not  make  clear  what  peoples  aie 
indicated  by  tho  name  Ishmaehtes  (or  Ishmeelites) 
Gen  3725-28,  39  1,  Judges  824,  Ps  S3  A  2 
Descendant  of  Saul  1  Chron  8  38,  9  44  3  An- 
cestor of  tho  Zobediah  of  Jehoshaphat's  court  2 
Chron  1911  4  Ally  of  Jehoiada  2  Chron  231  5 
Priest  separated  from  his  foreign  wife  Ezi  a  10  22 
6  Assassin  of  Gedaliah  2  Kings  25  23-25,  Jer  40  7- 
16,  41 

Ishmaiah  (Mi'mal'ii)  [Heb  ,=»ISMAIAH],  rulor  ovei 
the  Zebulunites  1  Chron  27  19 

Ishmerai  (Tsh'mPra,  Ish"mera'I)  [Heb  ,-whom  God 
keeps],  chief  Benjamite  1  Chroii  8  18 

Ishod  (I'sh&d)  [Heb  ,— man  of  renown],  descendant 
of  Manassoh  1  Chron  7  18 

Ishpan,  chief  Bonjamite     1  Chron  8  22 

Ishperaing  (Ish'pumlng),  city  (pop  0,491),  W  Upper 
Peninsula,  N  Mich  ,  W  of  Marquotte,  me  as  a  vil- 
lage 1871,  as  a  city  1873  It  is  in  the  centei  of  the 
Maiquotto  iron  range  Besides  iron-ore  mining,  its 
chief  industries  include  dynamite  making  and  mai  - 
ble  quarrying  Ski  tournaments  have  been  held 
here  since  1888 

Isbtar  (Ish'tdr),  in  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  religion, 
goddess  of  fertility  She  corresponds  to  the  Phoeni- 
cian Astarte,  the  Greek  Aphrodite,  and  the  Roman 
Venus  As  Ishtar's  c  ult  became  stronger  she  ab- 
sorbed the  cults  of  other  goddesses  and  their  attri- 
butes (e.g ,  Ishtar  sometimes  appeared  as  a  war- 
goddess)  Ishtar,  therefore,  became  the  common 
name  for  goddess.  The  legend  of  her  lover  Tammuz, 
whom  she  killed  and  restored  to  life,  resembles  tho 
Greek  myth  of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis.  Ishtar  was 
one  of  the  many  forms  of  the  ancient  earth-goddess, 
the  GREAT  MOTHER  OK  THE  GODS. 

Isbtob  Qsh'tdb)   seo  TOD. 

Ishuah  (Ish'uu),  son  of  Asher.  Gen,  46.47.  leu  ah: 
1  Chron  7  30 

Isbuai  (Ish'ul),  the  same  as  Ism. 

Ishui  (Ish'ul),  son  of  Saul    1  Sam   14  49. 

Isidore  of  Seville,  Saint,  c  560-636,  Spanish  church- 
man and  encyclopedist,  bishop  of  Seville.  Born  of 
a  noble  Hispano- Roman  family  from  Cartagena,  he 
spent  his  youth  under  the  supervision  of  his  orother 
Leander,  powerful  bishop  of  Seville,  and  may  have 
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helped  the  latter  in  the  extirpation  of  Arianism 
among  the  Visigoths  During  his  own  tenure  of  the 
bishopric  (from  c  000)  Isidore  wielded  considerable 
ecclesiastical  power;  he  presided  at  the  second 
Council  of  Seville  (619)  and  at  the  fourth  national 
Council  of  Toledo  (633).  He  is  best  known,  how- 
ever, for  his  voluminous  writings  His  most  im- 
portant work  is  the  Etymologiae  or  Oriffines,  an 
encyclopedic  treatise  which  aims  to  set  down  all 
the  knowledge  of  the  time  It  is  a  comprehensive 
work  m  plan,  and  it  transmitted  to  scholars  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  even  the  Renaissance  some  meas- 
ure of  classical  learning  The  Etymologtae  was  very 
popular  in  the  Middle  Ages  It  was,  however,  a 
completely  derived  work,  unenlightened  by  first- 
hand observation  Isidore  shows  a  poor  knowledge 
of  Greek,  and  his  etymologizing  is  frequently  ludi- 
crous His  Hutoria  de  regibus  Gothorum,  Vanda- 
lorum  et  Suevorum  is  useful  in  studying  the  early 
history  of  Spain  He  also  wrote  many  treatises  on 
theology,  language,  natural  history,  and  other  sub- 
jects See  Ernest  Brehaut,  An  Encyclopedist  of  the 
Dark  Ages  (1912),  Sister  Patrick  Mullms,  The 
Spiritual  Life  according  to  St  Isidore  (1940) 

Isidores  of  Miletus  (IzYdd'ros,  mflC'tus),  name  of 
two  architects  of  the  time  of  Justinian  The  elder 
was  associated  with  Anthemius  of  Tralles  in  re- 
building Hagia  Sophia,  A  D  632-37,  while  the 
younger  rebuilt  the  dome  after  its  destruction  by 
earthquake,  A  D  553 

Igin  (I'sm),  capital  of  an  ancient  Semitic  kingdom  of 
N  Babylonia  It  was  established  c  3000  B  C  and 
at  one  time  controlled  the  cities  of  Nippur  and  Ur. 
Excavations  have  disclosed  its  site  near  Ur 

isinglass  (I'zun-glan"),  gelatinous  HubHtanco  ob- 
tained by  cleaning  and  drying  the  swimming  blad- 
ders of  the  sturgeon,  cod,  hake,  and  other  fishes 
Isinglass  is  manufactured  in  Russia,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Brazil,  the  East  Indies,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Manila  It  is  used  in  the  clarification 
of  wines  and  beors,  as  a  stiffening  for  jellies,  in  court 
plaster,  and  in  glues  and  cements  The  name 
isinglass  is  al&o  commonly  applied  to  thin  sheets  of 
mica  and  sometimes  to  a  gelatinous  substance  ob- 
tained from  certain  seaweeds 

Isis  (I'sfs),  nature  goddess,  whose  worship,  originat- 
ing under  the  New  Empire  (o  1700-1100  B  C  ), 
spread  throughout  Egypt  until  it  was  universal 
there  and  then  extended  into  other  lands  of  the 
Mediterranean  world  Eventually  the  filiations  of 
all  goddesses  were  attributed  to  her,  BO  that  she 
was  regarded  as  the  protot  po  of  them  all,  and  in 
early  Christian  times  her  <  tilt  was  one  of  the  most 
obstinate  antagonistic  forces  met  by  the  now  toac  h- 
mgs  In  the  mythology  of  E  ypt  she  was  the 
counterpart  of  Osiris,  his  faithful  wife  and  sister 
Both  were  the  children  of  the  god  of  the  earth,  Seb, 
and  the  goddess  of  the  sky,  Nut  With  Horns, 
their  son,  IHIS  and  Osiris  were  honored  widely  Isis 
gave  buth  to  Horus  after  Osiris  had  l>een  killed  by 
their  brother,  Set  She  found  and  concealed  her 
husband's  body,  but  Set  hunted  it  out,  tore  it 
apart,  nnd  .scattered  the  pieces  When  Isis  had 
gathered  them  together,  Osiris  was  restored  by 
magic ,  to  become  ruler  of  the  dead  The  symbolism 
of  tho  myth  represents  Osiris,  the  sun,  over- 
whelmed by  Sot,  the  night,  to  IHIS,  the  eastern  sky 
at  da\vn,  is  born  Horus,  the  sun  of  a  new  day  In 
her  images  tho  goddess  is  given  human  form,  some- 
times with  a  woman's  head,  sometimes  with  a  cow's 
head,  sometimes  with  a  cow's  horns  above  the  hu- 
man head  Later,  she  was  shown  holding  the  in- 
fant Horus  She  was  the  universal  mother  and  the 
mistress  of  all  magic  There  were  important  cen- 
ters of  her  wot  ship  at  Memphis,  Abvdos,  and  the 
island  of  Philae  In  the  great  temple  there  the 
cult  was  preserved  longest — until  A  D  560  When 
lats  lx>came  known  to  the  Crocks,  she  was  first 
identified  with  Demetor  In  the  Hellenistic  world 
the  worship  of  Isis  was  widespread  Introduced 
into  Home  m  Sulla's  time,  it  was  at  times  highly 
favored,  at  others  frowned  upon  Some  of  the 
emperors  were  priests  of  Isis,  others  suppressed 
the  cult 

Isis   see  THAMES,  river,  England 

Iskander  Beg*  see  SCANDEHBEO 

Iskenderun  (IskeVduroon,  es*kflnduroon'),  former- 
ly Alexandretta  (aTfgzandrfi'tu),  city  (pop 
18,612),  SW  Turkey,  on  the  Gulf  of  Aloxandrotta, 
an  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean  It  served  as  port  for 
Alop  until  it  was  transferred  (1937)  from  Syria  to 
Turkey  (see  ALBXANDRBTTA,  SANJAK  or)  The 
name  also  appears  as  Iskanderun 

Iiker:  see  Stum 

Isla,  Jos*  Francisco  de  (hosa'  fnintho'skd  da  e'sla), 
1703-81,  Spanish  Jesuit  preacher  and  writer,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "el  Padre  Isla  "  He  wrote 
the  best  satirical  novel  of  tho  18th  cent  in  Spam, 
Hietona  del  famoao  predtcodor  Fray  Gerundw  de 
Campazaa  (1758),  m  which  he  attacked  the  pedant- 
ry 01  pulpit  eloquence  in  an  amusing  tale  of  the 
adventures  of  Fray  Gerundio,  an  ignorant  preacher. 
Isla  is  also  known  for  his  excellent  translation,  Oil 
Bias  de  SantiUana,  from  the  French  of  Le  Sage's 
picaresque  novel 

Itlam  (to'lum,  fo'-,  felam')  [Arabic, -submission  to, 
or  having  peace  with,  God],  the  religion  of  which 
MOHAMMED  was  the  prophet  An  adherent  of  Islam 
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is  called  a  Modem  or  Muslim  [Arabic, -one  who 
submits].  It  was  the  latest  to  appear  of  the  three 
great  monotheistic  religions  (the  others  being  Juda- 
ism and  Christianity)  Islam  is  the  principal  re- 
ligion of  much  of  Asia  (including  part  of  the 
Philippines):  Kansu  and  Shensi  prove  of  China, 
Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  Iran,  Iraq,  Syria,  Jordan 
and  the  Arabian  states,  and  Turkey,  as  well  as 
much  of  the  USSR  in  Asia  In  Africa,  Islam  has 
been  the  only  highly  successful  missionary  faith 
It  is  the  religion  prevailing  in  Egypt  and  the  rest  of 
the  northern  part  except  Ethiopia,  it  is  also  well 
established  in  central  Africa  and  along  the  east 
coast  In  Europe,  outside  Russia,  where  Islam  was 
the  religion  of  the  Crimea  and  of  much  of  the  lower 
Volga,  the  Moslems  managed  to  establish  them- 
selves as  a  majority  in  Turkey  and  Albania  (15th 
cent )  and  in  the  old  state  of  Bosnia  (15th  cent ) 
The  Americas  are  the  only  continents  in  which 
Islam  has  practically  no  adherents  Islam's  most 
serious  loss  was  suffered  in  SPAIN  Tho  salient  fea- 
ture of  Islam  is  its  devotion  to  a  book,  the  KORAN, 
believed  to  be  the  revelation  of  God  to  Mohammed , 
this  has  made  Arabic  the  language  of  Islam  all  over 
the  world,  hence  the  common  custom  of  referring 
to  God  in  Islam  as  Allah,  his  name  in  Arabic  Ac- 
cording to  Moslem  teaching,  God  has  given  men 
successive  revelations  through  his  prophets  Man 
constantly  falls  away  from  these  prophets  and  the 
merciful  God  sends  new  ones,  Mohammed  is  the 
last,  and  when  the  world  falls  away  from  Islam  the 
end  of  the  world  will  come  Tho  two  principal 
early  prophets  are  Abraham  and  Jesus  Ac-c  ording 
to  Moslem  teaching,  Abraham  was  the  Father  of 
the  Faithful,  the  first  Moslem,  Jesus  was  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  did  great  miracles,  and  was  not 
crucified,  but  was  instead  taken  away  by  God,  who 
left  a  shadow  in  his  place  (a  common  view  among 
Gnostics  and  others),  and  Jesus  will  return  at  the 
end  of  the  world  to  fight  Antic  hnst  as  the  MAHDI 
Wherever  the  Koran  differs  from  tho  Old  and  New 
Testament,  it  is  explained  that  the  Jews  and  the 
Christians  have  corrupted  or  perverted  tho  biblical 
text  The  close  relationship  acknowledged  between 
Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam  has  had  for  its 
chief  effect  that  Jews  and  Christians  have  been 
treated  with  special  toleration  in  principle  in  Mos- 
lem countries  It  is  commonly  thought  that  Mo- 
hammed's ideas  about  Judaism  and  Christianity 
were  derived  not  from  reading  but  from  converse 
with  contemporary  Arabian  Jews  and  Christians, 
who  held  their  religions  in  a  considerably  corrupted 
form  The  Mohammedan  oschatology  has  affec  ted 
Moslems  much  more  than  the  orthodox  account  of 
histoiy  In  the  course  of  tune  a  rather  elaborate 
account  has  grown  up  of  what  will  happen  at  the 
last  things,  but  the  final  rewards  have  remained 
constant — there  will  be  a  judgment,  and  heaven 
awaits  the  faithful  and  hell  the  infidels  (see  HKAVEN 
and  HELL)  The  ethos  of  Islam  is  its  attitude  toward 
God,  to  his  will  Moslems  submit,  him  they  con- 
stantly praise  and  glorify,  and  in  him  alone  they 
hope  He  is  awful,  transcendent,  almighty,  just, 
loving,  merciful,  arid  good  No  c  reature  may  be 
compared  to  him.  and  to  him  alone  do  Moslems 
pra\  Moslems  ask  intercession  of  the  prophets 
and  the  saints,  but  thev  (the  Shntes  perhaps  ex- 
cepted)  preserve  jealously  the  distmc  tion  between 
Creator  and  creature  They  seldom  ask  God  for 
favors,  limiting  their  pra>er  to  thanksgiving  and 
adoration  The  pious  Moslem  does  not  distinguish 
faith  from  works  both  are  indispensable  and  mu- 
tually supplementary  There  are  five  duties  m 
Islam,  the  marks  and  the  sine  qua  non  of  devotion 

(1)  Once  in  his  life  the  believer  must  say  with  full 
understanding  and  absolute  acceptance,  "There  is 
no  god  but  God  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet  " 

(2)  Five  times  daily  he  must  pray — at  dawn,  at 
noon,  in  imdafternoon,  at  dusk,  and  after  it  has 
become  dark,  the  prayers  are  set  and  are  accom- 
panied by  traditional  postures  and  preceded  by 
ablutions,  when  he  pws  the  Moslem  covers  his 
head,  removes  his  shoes,  and  places  a  carpet  under 
him ,  he  prostrates  himself  continually    On  Fridays 
the  noonday  prayer  takes  place  in  the  MOSQUE, 
which  exists  for  the  meeting,  sot  pra>ers  are  said, 
the  Koran  is  read,  and  there  is  a  sermon  The  con- 
stantly rec-ited  prayer  of  Islam,  used  on  all  occa- 
sions, is  Sura  1  of  the  Koran,  it  is  singularly  tvpicil 
of  the  spirit  of  Islam     "In  the  name  of  God,  the 
merciful,  the  compassionate    Praise  be  to  God,  the 
Lord  of  the  worlds,  the  merciful,  the  compassion- 
ate, the  ruler  of  the  judgment  day!  Thee  we  serve 
and  Thee  we  ask  for  aid     Guide  us  in  the  right 
path,  the  path  of  those  to  whom  Thou  art  gracious, 
not  of  those  with  whom  Thou  art  wroth,  nor  of 
those  who  err  "  When  the  Moslem  prays,  he  faces 
Mecca,  the  direction  of  which  is  calculated  in  every 
Moslem  settlement  with   the  greatest  exactness 
possible     (3)  The  Moslem  must  give  alms  gener- 
ously; these  are  prescribed  alms  (e  g  ,  so  much  of 
cattle,  and  so  much  of  gram)    He  is  also  obliged  to 
give  some  alms  beyond  the  minimum.    In  places 
where  Islam  is  the  state  religion  the  prescribed 
alms  are  often  collected  by  the  state.   (4)  The  Mos- 
lem must  keep  the  fast  of  RAMADAN:  the  physically 
weak,  the  sick,  soldiers,  and  some  others  are  ex- 
empted.  (6)  Once  in  his  life  the  Moslem,  if  he  can, 
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must  make  the  pilgrimage  (Hajj)  to  Mecca  Thw, 
probably  the  greatest  pilgrimage  in  the  world,  is 
made  at  a  certain  time  of  year,  in  the  month  (see 
CALENDAR)  set  apart  for  it  Tho  importance  of  the 
pilgrimage  can  hardly  be  overeHti mated,  it  unite* 
Islam  as  nothing  else  has  ever  done,  at  Mecca  tho 
Javanese  meets  the  Negro  from  Senegal  and  the 
mountaineer  of  Albania,  all  brought  together  by 
the  same  holy  purpose  There  is  a  remarkable  com- 
munity of  feeling  in  Islam,  oven  today,  when  Mos- 
lems are  divided  politically  into  many  groups  Thw 
unity  is  a  result  of  the  Moslem  apologetic  system 
Islam  is,  of  course,  founded  in  the  Koran,  the 
divine  word,  but  so  little  of  this  IH  dogmatic  or 
legalistic  that  early  in  the  history  of  Islam  Mos- 
lems found  the  Koran  inadequate  as  an  authority 
for  the  good  life  This  was  especially  true  when 
Islam  was  making  its  first  rapid  spread  and  as  new 
peoples  submitted  to  it  Hence  arose  the  Sunna, 
fundamental  in  Islam  The  Sunna  is  the  way  or 
example  of  the  Prophet,  which  supplements  the 
Koran  The  Sunna  is  made  up  of  collections  of 
Traditions  (moral  savings  and  anecdotes)  of  Mo- 
harnmed,  sifted  and  collected  with  unflagging  effort 
by  men  from  the  earliest  times  of  Islam  These  col- 
lections are  by  BUKHAHI  (d  870),  Muslim  (d  875), 
Abn  Dawud  (d  888),  An-Nasai  (d  915),  At-Tirmi- 
di(d  892),  and  Ibn  Maja  (d  886)  The  first  two  of 
those  collections  are  undoubtedly  more  reliable 
than  the  others  if  the  truth  is  desired  about  Mo- 
hammed The  last  four  admittedly  made  use  of  a 
pious  fraud  based  on  the  theory  that  all  religious 
truth  was  implicit  in  Mohammed's,  sayings,  so  that 
a  salutary  rnaxim  might  be  regarded  as  having 
been  said  by  the  Prophet  The  Sunna  is  almost  as 
important  to  Islam  as  the  Koran,  for  in  it  lie  all  the 
elaborations  of  Koranic  teaching  essential  to  the 
firm  establishment  of  a  world  religion  There  arc 
serious  disagreements  in  the  Traditions,  and  inter- 
pretations of  the  Koran  and  the  Sunna  have  varied 
so  muth  as  to  be  contradictions  This  situation  is 
resolved  by  reference  to  what  has  become  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  the  sayings  attributed  to 
Mohammed,  "My  community  will  never  agree  in 
an  error  "  The  prmc-iple  this  expresses  is  called 
Ijma,  the  agreement  of  Islam,  and  according  to  it 
every  Moslem  knows  that  a  belief  entertained  by 
the  greater  part  of  Moslems  m  history  is  infallibly 
true,  and  a  practice  (e  g  ,  the  cult  of  saints)  allowed 
by  most  Moslems  over  a  long  period  must  be  legiti- 
mate and  good  The  Koran,  the  Sunna,  and  the 
Ijma  are  thus  the  three  foundations  of  Islam  It  is 
Ijma  which  has  given  Islam  its  catholicity  of  view, 
its  constant  unity  with  its  past,  and  its  continuous 
flexibility  But  while  Ijma  has  given  Moslems  a 
voice  of  authority,  thev  have  been  saved  from  in- 
ternal intoleranc  e  and  the  evils  of  extreme  sectar- 
ianism bv  constantly  bearing  in  mind  the  Tradi- 
tion, "The  difference  of  opinion  in  my  community 
is  a  divine  mere j  "  Moslem  sectarianism  in  general 
may  be  said  to  be  virtually  negligible,  except  for  a 
fundamental  division  of  Islam  into  SUNNITES  and 
SHIITES  The  division  arose  over  the  CALIPHATE  m 
the  first  centuries  It  is  a  convention  to  treat  Sun- 
nite  Islam  as  the  norm,  because  of  the  vast  super- 
iority of  numbers  of  the  Sunmtes  and  the  fact 
recognized  by  all  non-Shntes  (whether  Moslem  or 
no)  that  the  Shntes  have  departed  to  an  amazing 
degree  from  anything  that  can  be  considered  the 
original  Islam  All  Moslems  except  Shutes  regard 
as  monstrous  and  blasphemous  tho  fundamental 
Shute  principles  that  An  was  a  vicegerent  of  God 
and  that  his  successors  are  infallible  and  sinless. 
The  Ijma  and  the  toleration  of  Sunnite  Islam  have 
preserved  tho  Sunmtes  from  serious  defections  and 
variations,  the  WAHABIS  are  the  only  important 
modern  separatist  Sunnite  sect  The  Shntes  have 
fathered  countless  sects,  some  of  whic  h  are  partially 
responsible  for  the  bad  name  Islam  has  had  in 
Europe,  such  are  the  Assassins  (see  ASSASSIN),  the 
DRUSFB,  the  FATIMITKS,  the  Ismailites,  and  the 
KARMATHIVNS  Shusm  has  always  lent  itself  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  to  bigotry  and  persecution  of 
non-Shutes  That  the  Moslem  world  should  have 
divided  irreparably  over  the  political  question  of 
the  caliphate  illustrates  a  characteristic  of  Islam, 
that  every  Moslem  thinks  of  himself  as  living  in  a 
theocracy  Just  as  the  Prophet  ruled  Medina,  the 
true  ruler  of  the  Moslem  state  is  the  caliph,  and  in 
theory,  at  least,  all  Islam  should  be  united  under 
one  political  and  religious  ruler,  the  caliph  Mos- 
lem princes  have  usually  ruled  their  states  accord- 
ing to  the  theocratic  ideal,  a  corresponding  phe- 
nomenon in  Europe  is  a  close  incorporation  of 
Church  and  state  In  the  Moslem  state  only  Mos- 
lems are  really  citizens ,  they  alone  are  allowed  and 
obliged  to  serve  in  the  army,  their  taxes  go  to  the 
support  of  the  religious  officers,  the  IMAM  and  the 
muezzin  (announcer  of  prayer),  as  well  as  of  the 
state,  and  their  courts  have  religious  as  well  aa 
civil  jurisdiction  Non-Moslems  are  in  theory 
aliens  who  live  under  sufferance  in  Moslem  states; 
they  have  their  own  organization  and  often  then- 
own  courts,  they  are  not  allowed  to  serve  in  the 
army,  and  they  must  pay  a  special  tax,  besides  the 
taxes  to  support  the  bureaus  of  their  community. 
In  many  Moslem  countries  this  system  has  been 
broken  down  completely.  This  is  notably  true  of 
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Turkey,  where  Ataturk  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
most  of  Moslem  culture,  going  even  90  far  as  to 
order  the  use  of  Turkish  instead  of  Arabic  in  the 
mosque.  Among  his  changes  was  the  adoption  of 
revised  foreign  codes  of  law  (the  Swiss  civil  code 
and  the  Italian  criminal  code)  to  replace  Moslem 
law.  Although  most  Moslem  countries  have  been 
long  since  forced  to  separate  in  practice  the  reli- 
gious law  from  the  civil  law,  the  nvil  law  is  strongly 
Moslem  in  flavor,  and  Moslem  jurists  all  follow  the 
same  general  method  The  religious  law  of  Islam  in 
theory  governs  the  whole  life  of  any  individual,  but 
in  reality  his  relations  with  his  neighbor  are  a 
matter  of  state  regulation  Any  demarcation  be- 
tween civil  and  religious  law  is,  however,  very 
difficult  to  make  The  law  plays  a  great  part  in 
Moslem  life,  and  in  this  respect  Islam  has  devel- 
oped more  similarities  to  Judaism  than  to  Chris- 
tianity The  minutiae  of  legal  prescriptions  in  the 
Koran  and  the  Sunna,  extending  not  only  to  cere- 
monial and  things  forbidden,  but  also  to  such  mat- 
ters as  divorce,  have  often  needed  interpretation 
when  they  were  to  be  applied  to  cases  There  are  in 
Sunnite  Islam  four  different  systems  of  interpreta- 
tions of  the  law,  which  may  be  called  the  Four 
Rites  of  Moslem  Law,  each  of  them  is  equally 
orthodox  and  is  so  regarded  by  all  Moslems  They 
all  agree  entirely  on  the  bases  of  Islam  They  dis- 
agree on  interpretation,  e  g  ,  as  to  whether  the 
prohibition  of  wine  extends  to  hard  drinks,  or  as  to 
whether  horseflesh  is  as  unclean  as  pork,  or  as  to 
what  postures  should  be  used  at  prayer,  or  as  to 
whether  a  man  may  take  four  wives  only.  The 
teaching  of  any  rite  is,  of  course,  considered  to  be 
in  accord  with  Ijma  The  nearest  analogy  to  the 
rites  is  probably  the  liturgical  rites  of  Christianity. 
The  Four  Rites  of  Moslem  Law  are  the  Hanafite, 
founded  by  ABU  HANIFA,  the  most  speculative  and 
individual  of  the  ntes,  held  in  most  of  Moslem 
Asia;  the  Malikite,  founded  by  Malik  ibn  Aras 
(d.  795),  followed  in  the  western  and  northern  parts 
of  Africa,  the  8hafute  of  Ash-Shafii  (d  820),  the 
nte  of  much  of  Egypt,  of  Bast  Africa,  of  S  Arabia, 
and  of  the  East  Indies,  and  the  Hanbalite,  founded 
by  Ahmed  ibn  Hambal  (d  855),  the  most  hteralis- 
tic  and  narrowest  of  all,  now  not  held  in  any  great 
area.  In  Moslem  view  the  study  of  the  law  is  all 
important,  but  with  it  are  grouped  dogmatic  theol- 
ogy and  mysticism  as  sacred  studies.  Philosophy  in 
Islam  as  distinct  from  theology  knows  no  place  In 
fact,  Moslem  thought  is  a  distinct  unity  which  shows 
historically  three  major  tendencies — toward  dry 
legahsm,  toward  rationalism,  and  toward  mysti- 
cism These  have  been  tempered  by  one  another 
and  held  in  check  by  the  three  great  fails  accompli* 
of  Islam,  Koran,  Sunna,  and  Ijina  Typical  of  the 
disputes  in  Moslem  theology  are  those  over  free- 
dom of  the  will  and  over  the  creation  of  the  Koran 
The  most  famous  schools  of  religious  thought  were 
the  Mutaailites,  who  flourished  in  the  10th  and 
llth  cent  under  the  ABBASID  caliphate,  they  have 
the  distinction  of  beginning  the  first  oppression  on 
theological  grounds  in  Islam,  under  Caliph  MA- 
HUN  The  Mutasdites  wore  in  general  rationalistic, 
and  they  took  the  stand  that  predestination  was 
dangerous  to  religion,  from  this  their  interests 
Spread  all  through  dogma,  and  they  became  famous 
as  believers  in  the  "created  Koran  "  Thia  dispute 
over  the  creation  of  the  Koran  has  much  m  com- 
mon with  Neoplatonic  disputes  over  the  LOGOS  and 
with  Chnstian  disputes  over  ARIANISM  By  far  the 
most  important  figure  in  Moslem  thought  is  Al* 
GhaEah  (AL-GAZEL),  who  has  been  called  the 
Thomas  Aquinas  of  Islam  He  owed  his  fame  to  his 
acceptance  of  mysticism  as  the  key  to  religion  after 
he  had  so  long  held  rationalistic  principles  that  his 
rationalistic  method  checked  any  extreme  tend- 
encies of  mysticism,  while  his  mysticism  pre- 
vented any  resort  to  legahsm.  His  great  Restora- 
tion of  the  Sciences  of  Religion  is  a  compendium  of 
Moslem  thought,  the  authoritative  guide  to  what 
is  Ijma.and  the  theological  work  par  excellence  of 
Islam.  The  Moslem  philosophers,  AL-FARABI,  AL- 
KINDI,  AVCUPACE,  AvBRBOfcs,  and  AVICBNNA,  have 
had  less  influence  on  Islam  than  on  the  philosophy 
of  Europe.  (For  the  great  mystical  tendency  of 
Islam,  see  SariSM )  The  great  period  of  Moslem 
thought  and  culture  was  the  9th  to  the  1 1th  cent , 
typical  of  the  enlightenment  and  culture  were  the 
great  universities — Damascus,  Baghdad,  Bukhara, 
Seville,  Cordoba,  and  later  Cairo  (now  the  intellec- 
tual capital  of  Islam).  The  spread  of  Islam  within 
the  first  century  after  the  HEGIRA  (622),  the  official 
beginning  of  Islam,  was  absolutely  amazing  It  is 
not  fair  to  assign  as  the  greatest  cause  for  this  the 
idea  that  he  who  died  fighting  for  the  faith  went  to 
paradise,  since  it  is  a  principle  of  Islam  that  con- 
version by  the  sword  is  no  conversion.  The  simple 
appeal  of  Islam,  a  universal  religion,  seems  to  have 
been  tremendous,  its  definite  promises  and  its  com- 
paratively  easy  rules  undoubtedly  aided.  The 
modern  spread  of  Islam,  notably  in  the  East  Indies 
and  Africa,  has  not  been  aided  by  political  advan- 
tage at  all.  Since  latein  the  19th  cent,  a  movement 
of  Pan-Islamicm  has  arisen  to  unite  the  now  politi- 
cally disunited  Islam  into  a  spiritual  unity.  Thia 
has  had  little  political  success  but  is  potent  as  an 
ideal.  See  D.  B.  Macdouald,  Development  of 
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island,  relatively  small  body  of  land  surrounded  en- 
tirely by  water  As  the  oceans  form  a  continuous 
mass  of  water  on  the  earth's  surface,  all  continents 
are  islands  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Con- 
tinents and  islands  differ  chiefly  in  sue.  The  largest 
islands  of  the  earth  are,  in  descending  order  of 
their  sue,  Greenland,  New  Guinea,  Borneo,  Mad- 
agascar, Baffin  Island,  Sumatra,  Honshu  (largest 
of  the  islands  of  Japan),  and  Great  Britain.  De- 
pending on  their  origin,  islands  are  either  conti- 
nental or  oceanic  Continental  islands  were  cre- 
ated by  the  submergence  of  coastal  highlands  of 
which  only  the  summits  remained  above  water  or 
by  the  sea's  breaking  through  an  isthmus  or  penin- 
sula Oceanic  islands  result  either  from  the  ascend- 
ing of  the  ocean  floor  above  water  through  volcanic 
action  or  other  earth  movements  or  from  coral 
growth  (atoll)  Atolls  are  always  low  and  are 
limited  to  warmer  regions  Typical  continental 
islands  are  Great  Britain,  the  Japanese  archipel- 
ago, and  Sicily.  In  all  three  eases  submarine 
banks  indicate  the  former  coherence  with  the  main- 
land Oceanic  islands  are  characterised  by  a  poor 
fauna,  consisting  mostly  of  a  few  kinds  of  sea  birds 
and  insects  Vegetation  is  more  abundant,  as 
seeds  are  carried  from  remote  lands  by  air,  water 
currents,  and  birds  The  creation  of  islands  through 
volcanic  action  has  occurred  even  in  historic  times 
The  latest  emergence  of  an  island  occurred  in  Feb  , 
1946,  c  200  miles  S  of  Tokyo  In  a  few  rare  cases 
it  has  happened  that  an  island  near  the  coast  was 
reunited  with  the  mainland  The  Shantung  penin- 
sula was  once  an  island,  but  was  reunited  with 
China  by  the  growth  of  the  Hoangho  delta 

Island  Falls,  farming,  lumber,  and  resort  town  (pop 
1,370),  E  Maine,  on  Mattawamkeag  Lake  SW  of 
Houlton,  settled  1843,  me  1872 

Island  No.  10,  formerly  a  Tennessee  island  (no  longer 
extant)  in  the  Mississippi  river  near  New  Madrid, 
Mo  A  Cml  War  campaign  (March  3-Apnl  7, 
1862)  was  directed  against  it  With  Grant's  ad- 
vance up  the  Tennessee  river,  the  Confederate 
positions  were  outflanked,  and  all  were  abandoned, 
except  New  Madrid  and  Island  No  10  On  March 
14,  1862,  New  Madrid  was  also  abandoned  to  Gen 
John  Pope,  who  then  proceeded  to  construct  a 
channel  so  that  his  transports  could  get  on  the 
river  below  Island  No  10  without  passing  its  guns 
Commodore  Foote's  gunboats  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful against  the  strong  fortifications,  but  on  the 
night  of  April  4  Henry  Walke  sailed  the  Caronddet 
past  the  island  and  reduced  the  shore  batteries 
below  it  Pope's  troops  then  landed  and  seized  the 
road  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  which  was  the 
only  avenue  of  escape  for  the  7,000  isolated  Con- 
federates They  surrendered  on  April  7 

Island  Park,  village  (pop  1,631),  on  the  south  shore 
of  Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  "  "  ' 
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,  near  New  York  city,  mo 


Islay  (I'la,  I'lu),  island  (pop  4,970),  off  W  Scotland, 
in  Argyllshire,  one  of  the  Inner  Hebrides  It  is 
25  mi  long  and  19  mi  wide  The  towns  are  Bow- 
more,  Port  Ellen,  Portaskaig,  and  Bridgend  On 
the  southern  point,  called  the  Mull  of  Oa,  is  a 
tower  to  the  memory  of  American  soldiers  and 
sailors  drowned  when  the  transport  Tuscanui  was 
torpedoed  in  1918  Industries  include  farming, 
stock  raising,  dairying,  distilling,  fishing,  and  the 
quarrying  of  slate  and  marble  The  island  is  a 
former  seat  of  the  lords  of  the  isles  (Macdonalds 
and  Campbells) 

Isle  La  Motte  (fl*  lu  mot'),  island,  6  mi.  long  and  2 
mi  wide,  NW  Vt ,  in  Lake  Champlam  SW  of  Al- 
burg  It  comprises  Isle  La  Motte  town  (pop  335), 
chartered  in  1779  The  French  chose  the  inland, 
then  heavily  forested,  as  the  site  for  Fort  St 
Anne,  built  by  La  Motte  m  1665  (the  first  white 
settlement  in  Vermont)  It  was  kept  garrisoned 
for  some  time,  but  was  abandoned  long  before  per- 
manent settlement  began  o  1788  The  town  pro- 
duces fruit  and  has  marble  quarries,  notably  a 
black  variety  The  first  boys'  camp  in  Vermont 
was  built  on  the  island  in  1892 

Isle  of.  For  names  beginning  thus,  see  second  ele- 
ment, e  g.,  for  Isle  of  Ely,  see  ELY,  IBLK  OF. 

Isle  Royale  National  Park:  see  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND 
MONUMENTS  (table). 

Isles  of  Shoals,  off  SW  Maine  and  SE  New  Hamp- 
shire, SE  of  Portsmouth,  N  H  Of  the  seven  is- 
lands, Appledore,  Cedar,  Duck,  and  Smuttynose 
(or  Haley  s)  are  m  Maine,  Lunging,  White,  and 
Star,  in  New  Hampshire.  Appledore  and  Star  have 
resort  hotels,  White  has  a  lighthouse  Ceua  Thax- 
ter  lived  on  the  Isles  and  wrote  about  them. 

IsJes  of  the  Blest;  see  FORTUNATE  Isuoa, 

laleta  Oste'tu),  Indian  pueblo  (pop,  c.  1,460),  W  cen- 
tral N.  Mex,,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  c  12  mi.  8  of  Albuquerque.  According  to  many 
experts,  the  pueblo  stands  on  the  site  it  occupied 
when  discovered  m  1540.  It  was  the  seat  of  the 
Franciscan  mission  of  San  Antonio  ds  laleta,  from 


c.1621  until  the  Pueblo  rebellion  of  1680.  The 
Spanish  captured  the  pueblo  in  1681,  and  most  of 
the  captives  were  ultimately  settled  at  the  present 
Ysleta,  Texas  In  the  early  18th  cent.,  When  north- 
ern laleta  was  either  rebuilt  or  repeopled,  it  became 
the  mission  of  San  Agustin  de  Isleta  (today  the 
principal  feast  of  these  Indians  is  the  feast  of  8t 
Augustine,  Aug.  28)  The  Indians  are  mainly 
farmers  and  are  the  most  prosperous,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  PUEBLO  INDIANS  The  language  of  Isleta  is 
Tanoan. 

Isleton  (Il'tun),  city  (pop.  1,837),  central  Calif ,  on 
the  Sacramento  river  and  SW  of  Sacramento, 
founded  1874,  mo.  1923.  It  is  the  canning  and 
packing  center  of  an  asparagus  region,  with  fruit 
and  truck  farms 

Islington  (Is'-),  metropolitan  borough  (1931  pop 
321,795,  1948  estimated  pop  238,200)  of  N  Lon- 
don, England  It  is  an  indue  trial  district  and  is  the 
site  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall  (1861),  of  sev- 
eral hospitals  and  educational  institutions,  and  of 
Pentonville  Prison  and  Holloway  Gaol  for  women 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  once  lived  m  Islington 

Isllp  (I'sllp),  town  (pop  51,182),  on  S  Long  Island, 
SE  N  Y ,  on  Great  South  Bay.  settled  o  1666  It 
includes  several  villages,  mainly  resorts  and  resi- 
dential suburbs  of  New  York  city  A  state  mental 
hospital  and  a  state  park  are  near  by. 

Ismachish  (-kl'u)  (Heb.-God  supports],  overseer 
under  Hezekiah  2  Chroii  31.13. 

Ismaiah  (Is'mal'O)  [Heb  ,-God  hears],  one  of  Da-  ' 
vid's  mighty  men.  1  Chron   12  4. 

Ismail  (hmaen,  1499-1524,  shah  of  Persia  (1502 
24),  founder  of  the  Safavid  dynasty  He  restored 
Persia  to  a  position  as  a  sovereign  state  for  tho 
first  time  since  the  Arab  invasion  of  Persia  Ismail 
established  the  Shute  form  of  Islam  as  official  in 
Persia  He  warred  on  the  Uzbeks  successfully  in 
1510,  and  Selun  I  attacked  him  m  1514,  thus 
initiating  a  long  series  of  border  wars  between  tho 
Ottoman  Turks  and  the  Persians 

Ismail,  Ukraine   see  IZMAIL 

Ismsilia  (es'mans'a,  Iz'mle'leu),  city  (pop  34,897). 
Egypt,  near  the  Suez  Canal  It  was  laid  out  in 
1863  by  Lesseps,  who  made  it  his  base  of  operations 
during  the  digging  of  the  canal 

Ismail  Pasha  (Ismftrt'  pa'sha),  1830-95,  ruler  of 
Egypt  (1863-79),  son  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  He  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle  Said  Pasha  as  ruler  Ismail  used 
the  Egyptian  cotton  <  rop,  enormously  enhanced  in 
value  by  the  American  Civil  War,  to  obtain  credits 
for  grandiose  schemes,  including  irrigation  projects, 
the  building  of  schools  and  palaces,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Suez  Canal  Much  of  the  monev 
was  wasted,  and  the  t  ountry  was  seriously  involved 
in  debt  In  1875  Ismail  wHs  forced  to  sell  to  Great 
Britain  hi*  stockholdings  (some  44  percent)  m  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  m  1876  he  submitted  to  dual 
French  and  British  management  of  the  Egyptian 
government  His  attempt  to  throw  off  foreign  con- 
trol in  1878  was  answered  b\  the  Ottoman  sultan's 
deposing  him  in  favor  of  his  son  Tewfik  Pasha  In 
1866  Ismail  had  received  the  title  khedive  (vice- 
roy), which  his  successors  also  enjoyed 

Ismene  (IsmS'ne),  daughter  of  OBDIPUB  and  sister  of 
ANTIGONE 

Ismid,  Turkey   see  I/MIT 

Isna,  Egypt   nee  EBNA 

isobars  (I'suburz")  or  isobaric  lines  (I'sub&'rfk), 
lines  drawn  on  a  weather  map  through  points  of 
equal  barometric  pressure,  to  define  cyclones  and 
anticyclones  and  to  enable  their  movements  to  be 
followed  Before  drawing  the  isobars,  the  BAROM- 
ETER readings  at  all  stations  are  reduced  to  their 
corresponding  sea-level  pressures  (since  baromet- 
ric pressure  varies  with  altitude) 

Isocrates  (feft'krutSz),  436-338  B  C ,  Athenian  or- 
ator He  was  a  pupil  of  Socrates  and  of  the  Soph- 
ists, especially  Gorgias  He  was  perhaps  the  great- 
est teacher  in  Greek  history,  and  every  younger 
orator  of  his  time  studied  under  him  He  did  not 
deliver  his  speeches,  but  either  wrote  for  litigants 
(seven  such  speeches  survive)  or  wrote  discourses 
to  be  read  (14  of  which  remain)  dealing  mainly  with 
politics  and  education  Panegyncut  (in  which  he 
urges  Hellenic  unity  against  Persia)  is  his  most  cel- 
ebrated oration.  Isocrates'  style  is  more  refined 
than  Lysias'  and  less  powerful  than  Demosthenes', 
it  generally  suffers  from  overelegance.  Passionate 
in  his  desire  for  a  Greece  united  against  Asia,  Isoc- 
rates committed  suicide  (according  to  tradition) 
after  his  hopes  seemed  ended  by  the  victory  of 
Philip  II  of  Macedon  at  Chaeronea. 

Isolde,  name  of  two  characters  in  Arthurian  legend 
see  TRISTRAM  AND  IHOLDB 

isomerism  (Iso'murhm) ,  in  chemistry,  a  condition 
occurring  when  two  or  more  compounds  have  the 
same  molecular  formula  but  differ  m  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  atoms  in  their  molecules  Since  such 
compounds  are,  therefore,  identical  in  the  number 
and  kinds  of  atoms  which  make  up  their  molecules, 
they  have  the  same  composition  by  weight,  They 
differ,  however,  in  various  properties.  For  example, 
the  two  hydrocarbons  butane  and  isobutane  each 
consist  of  molecules  which  have  4  atoms  of  carbon 
and  10  of  hydrogen,  but  they  differ  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  atoms.  Such  compounds  are  called, 
therefore,  isomers  (i'sumurs)  since  they  haw  tte 
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Mine  formula  and  composition  by  weight  but 
differ  in  their  properties.  In  structural  isomensm 
the  isomers  have  the  same  molecular  formula  but 
different  structural  formulas  and  different  proper- 
ties Ethyl  alcohol  and  methyl  ether  are  examples 
of  structural  isomers  Stereoisomensm,  of  which 
there  are  two  types,  depends  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  atoms  in  space  One  type,  geometric  isom- 
emm,  is  based  on  the  difference  in  the  geometrical 
configurations  of  the  atoms  in  space  Geometric 
isomers  have  the  same  constitutional  formulas 
The  other  type,  optical  isomensm,  is  based  on  a 
difference  in  the  effect  of  the  compounds  on  polar- 
ised light.  Optical  isomers  have  the  same  wtruc- 
tural  formulas  and  the  same  general  properties 

isomorphism  (T*»&mdr'fl«p),  similarity  of  crystal 
form  and  chemical  composition  between  two  Hub- 
stances.  Under  certain  circumstances  isomorphs 
form  homogeneous  mixed  crystals  Two  substances 
chemically  identical  which  crystallise  in  different 
systems  are  said  to  exhibit  dimorphism — e  g  ,  cal- 
cite  and  aragomte  Relationships  similar  to  di- 
morphism in  which  three  types  of  crystals  are  in- 
volved are  called  trimorphism,  when  more  thaa 
three,  polymorphism  Eilhard  Mitscherhch  devel- 
oped (e  1820}  the  principle  of  isomorphism 

Isonzo  (5s5n'tH6),  nver,  80  mi  long,  Yugoslavia  and 
Italy  It  flown  from  the  Julian  Alps  to  the  Oulf  of 
Trieste,  winding  south  first  in  Yugoslavia  then  in 
Italy  below  Oorisia.  In  1915-17  many  bloody 
battles  were  fought  on  its  banks  between  Austrians 
and  Italian*) 

isotope  (I'sutSp),  in  chemistry,  one  of  two  or  more 
elements  which  are  identical  in  chemical  activity 
but  differ  in  ATOMIC  w BIGHT  For  example,  there 
are  two  kinds  of  chlorine,  one  kind  made  up  of 
atom*  of  atomic  weight  35,  the  other  of  atoms  of 
atomic  weight  37,  but  both  kinds  exhibit  the  same 
chemical  properties  The  common  element  chlorine 
IM  a  mixture  of  the  two  isotopes  The  difference  in 
weight  of  the  atoms  is  believed  to  result  from  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  neutrons  in  the  nucleus 
of  the  atom,  while  the  identical  chemical  activity 
results  from  their  having  the  same  number  and  the 
same  arrangement  of  the  electrons  outside  the  nu- 
cleus Some  other  elements  made  up  of  mixtures  of 
isotope*  are  boron,  bromine,  lead,  lithium,  mer- 
cury, neon,  and  tin  Radioactive  isotopes  of  many 
common  elements,  such  as  carbon  and  phosphorus, 
are  used  an  tracers  in  medical,  biological,  and  indus- 
trial research  Their  radioactive  nature  makes  it 
possible  to  follow  the  substances  in  their  paths 
through  a  plant  or  animal  body  and  through  many 
chemical  and  mechanical  processes,  and  thus  a 
more  exact  knowledge  of  the  processes  can  be  ob- 
tained 

Ispah  (I'spu),  chief  Benjamite     1  Chron   8  16. 

Ispahan,  Iran  see  ISFAHAN 

Isparta  (Pitwr'th),  citv  (pop  17,292),  W  central 
Turkey,  W  of  Konya  It  is  a  rail  terminus  and 
manufactures  cotton,  carpets,  and  attar  of  roses. 

Israel  (Iz'rfiul,  Iz'raul)  [as  understood  by  Hebrews, 
-prevailing  with  God],  in  the  Bible,  name  given 
JACOB  as  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Hebrews,  the 
chosen  people  of  God  The  12  trills  of  Israel  were 
named  for  10  sons  of  Jacob  (Reuben,  Simeon, 
Judah,  Zebulun,  Issachar,  Dan,  Gad,  Asher, 
Naphtali,  and  Benjamin)  and  the  two  sons  of 
Jacob's  son  Joseph  (Ephraim  and  Manasseh) ,  the 
13th  tribe,  L«vi  (the  third  of  Jacob's  sons),  was 
set  apart  and  had  no  one  portion  of  its  own  After 
the  break  in  the  Hebrew  kingdom  under  RBHOBOAM 
the  northern  kingdom  was  called  Israel,  the 
southern  Judah  See  JEWS  and  JUDAISM 

Israel  (Ta'roul),  republic  (c  8,050  sq  mi  ,  1950  esti- 
mated pop  1,175,000),  W  Asia,  on  the  Mediterran- 
ean Sea  Jerusalem  is  the  capital  This  aitfcle  deals 
with  the  current  economy  and  with  events  since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War  leading  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jewish  state  For  the  earlier  history 
and  for  geography,  see  PALESTINE  The  boundaries 
of  Israel  have  not  been  permanently  fixed  At 
present  Lebanon  lies  on  the  north,  Syria  and  Jor- 
dan on  the  east,  and  Egypt  on  the  southwest. 
Natural  boundaries  on  the  east  include  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  part  of  the  Jordan  river,  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  is  at  the 
southern  extremity  Like  most  of  the  Near  East, 
Israel  has  a  warm  climate  with  rainfall  confined  to 
several  months  in  the  winter  Galilee,  the  northern 
section,  has  the  best  water  supply  and  is  able  to 
raise  a  large  variety  of  grains  and  vegetables,  and 
the  sandy  soil  along  the  coast  supports  nch  irri- 
gated groves  of  citrus  fruit  It  is  in  the  NEGEV,  the 
southern  triangle  of  Israel ,  that  agriculture  is  most 
difficult  Although  irrigation,  drawing  on  the  wa- 
ters of  the  JORDAN,  is  feasible  in  the  N  Negev,  the 
south  must  depend  upon  dry-farming  techniques 
Large-scale  irrigation  works  to  bring  more  land 
under  cultivation  are  being  hastened  Citrus-fruit 
production  is  the  chief  field  of  private  enterprise  in 
agriculture,  and  most  other  foods  are  grown  by 
agricultural  cooperatives  of  various  types.  Hie 
kibbut*  (or  kvtttta)  is  a  socialistic  agricultural  com- 
munity with  many  communal  features,  such  as  a 
common  dining  hall  and  a  nursery  and  school 
where  children  are  eared  for  while  their  mothers  are 
«t*ork.  la  the  »w«*af  all  the  land  is  owned  com- 
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munalty  and  there  is  cooperation  in  marketing  and 
the  purchase  and  use  of  agricultural  machinery,  but 
each  fanner  cares  for  his  own  plot.  As  in  the  kibbutz, 
there  is  no  hired  labor.  The  methek  thitufi.  combines 
ownership  of  individual  plots  with  cooperative 
marketing  and  purchasing  and  some  communal 
farming  A  large  part  of  the  land  in  the  settlements 
was  purcliased  by  the  Jewish  National  Fund  from 
charitable  contributions  received  from  abroad 
(chiefly  from  American  Jews)  and  donated  or  sold 
at  low  cost  to  the  cooperatives  Agriculture  is  the 
economic  mainstay  and  occupies  most  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  in  line  with  Israel  s  announced  intent  to 
become  a  supplier  of  munufa<  tures  to  the  adjacent 
areas,  industrialization  is  being  advanced  Heavy 
industry,  including  smelting  and  automobile  nianu- 
factuiing,  is  concentrated  in  Haifa  and  the  sur- 
rounding area,  while  Tel- Aviv  and  Jaffa  make  a 
groat  variety  of  hfdit  manufactures,  especially 
processed  foods,  textiles,  and  ready-made  clothing 
Israel  encourages  foreign  investment  in  industry  by 
low  rates  of  taxation  and  by  permitting  the  with- 
drawal abroad  of  mont  of  the  profits  Despite  a 
great  productive  effort,  however,  the  tremendous 
influx  of  immigrants  into  Israel  HUH  e  1948  prevents 
the  country  from  enjoying  self-buffic  lency  in  food 
and  manufactures,  and  imports  in  1950  are  about 
three  tunes  greater  in  value  than  exports  Raw 
materials  for  manufac  turuig  c  emprise  much  of  the 
imports,  be<  ause,  ex«  ept  for  potash  and  other 
chemicals  obtained  from  the  8ea  of  Galilee  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  there  is  little  mineral  wealth  Israel's 
domestic  trade  is  carried  by  c.200  mi  of  railroads 
and  c  1,400  mi  of  motor  roads,  the  road  and  rail 
systems  are  lapidly  being  enlarged  Haifa  and 
Jaffa  are  the  chief  ports.  The  nearly  all-Jewish  state 
of  Israel  is  the  culmination  of  some  60  years  of 
activity  in  ZIONISM  During  the  Second  World 
War  cooperation  with  Great  Britain  (whic  h  gov- 
erned Palestine  under  a  mandate  of  the  League  of 
Nations)  in  defeating  the  Axis  had  occupied  the 
Jewish  community  (1945  pop  c  500,000),  and  there 
was  little  political  activity  With  the  end  of  hostil- 
ities the  aspiration  for  statehood  resurged  Many 
felt  that  the  Palestinian  Jews  were  entitled  to 
statehood  and  that  it  was  imperative  to  provide  a 
homeland  for  the  suiviving  remnant  of  European 
Jewry  and  for  the  Jews  in  Arab  countries  The 
Palestinian  Arab,  (1945  pop  c  1,000,000)  and  the 
Arab  states  announced  opposition  to  a  Jewish  state 
and  to  further  immigration  They  demanded  inde- 
pendence for  all  Palestine,  with  the  Jews  a  pro- 
tected minority  The  Zionists,  who  had  antu  ipated 
support  from  the  British  prime  minister,  Clement 
Attlee,  were  disappointed  when  immigration  was 
almost  entirely  stopped  The  British  government, 
however,  convened  an  Anglo- Anieru  an  coin  mis- 
sion, which  recommended  (April  30,  1946)  allowing 
100.000  displaced  European  Jews  to  enter  Palestine 
but  offered  no  permanent  solution  Shortly  after- 
ward, the  British  decided  to  admit  2,000  Jews  a 
month  Angered,  secret  Jewish  organizations  at- 
tacked British  military  installations  The  most  vio- 
lent groups  were  the  Irgun  Zvai  Leumi  and  the 
tiny  Storn  group  The  Jewish  Agent  \ ,  which  offi- 
cially represented  the  Palestine  Jews,  deplored  the 
terrorism,  and  Haganah,  the  large  and  well -trained 
secret  defense  army  of  the  Jews,  abstained  from 
violence  The  British  strengthened  then  forces, 
which  finally  reached  nearly  100.000  men  In  late 
July  they  proposed  a  conference  of  Palestinian 
Arabs  and  Jews,  but  neither  group  attended,  and 
the  two  communities  remained  in  disagreement 
Meanwhile  Zionist  groups  smuggled  Jews  into 
Palestine  The  British  intercepted  many  shipa, 
charged  the  immigrants  against  the  quota,  and 
shipped  the  excess  to  camps  on  Cyprus  In  \pril, 
1947,  a  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Umted  Nations  was  called,  it  established  the 
United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  Palestine 
(UNSCOP).  Palestinian  Aralw  lx»vcotted  the 
UNSCOP,  but  tlie  Jews  cooperated  and  by  and 
large  agreed  to  accept  a  part  of  Palestine  only  In 
August  the  UNSCOP  reported  a  plan  to  divide 
Palestine  into  a  Jewish  state,  an  Arab  state,  and  a 
small  internationally  administered  zone  including 
Jerusalem  The  Jewish  state  would  comprise  E 
Galilee,  the  central  coast,  and  the  Negev  The 
Arab  state  thus  would  comprise  central  and  W 
Galilee,  the  southern  coast,  and  nearly  all  the  cen- 
tral inland  territory  The  necessary  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  General  Assembly,  led  by  the 
Umted  States  and  the  USSR,  adopted  the 
UNSCOP  recommendations  on  Nov  29  Great 
Britain  abstained,  and  the  Arab  states  left  the 
meeting,  asserting  their  intention  to  resist  As  the 
British  early  in  1948  began  to  withdraw,  Arabs  and 
Jews  prepared  for  war  Jews,  largely  under  Haga- 
nah, battled  Arabs  in  Jerusalem  and  along  the 
Jerusalem-Tel-Aviv  road  The  British  cheeked  tho 
fighting  in  a  few  places  only  Jewish  officials  con- 
solidated their  control,  and  on  May  14,  when  the 
British  high  commissioner  for  Palestine  departed, 
the  state  of  Israel  was  proclaimed  at  Tel-Aviv  On 
the  same  day  it  received  de  facto  ecogmtion  from 
the  United  States  (on  May  17  the  USSR  extended 
de  /tir*  recognition).  As  members  of  the  Arab 
League,  Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan,  Egypt,  and  Iraq 
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attacked  The  Jews  were  prepared,  however,  and 
the  flight  of  most  Arabs  from  Jewish  territory  facil- 
itated defense.  Fighting  centered  on  the  road  from 
Tel-Aviv  to  Jerusalem.  On  Mav  28  the  Jew*  sur- 
rendered the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Arab 
Legion  of  Jordan  but  held  on  in  the  New  City 
After  delays,  on  June  1 1  there  wont  into  effect  a 
four-week  truce  supervised  by  Count  Folke 
Bern  ado tte,  the  UN  mediator  in  Palestine  Israeli 
territory  was  intact,  and  the  Jews  had  gained 
footholds  elsewhere  Fighting  resumed  on  July 
9,  with  the  Jews  gamine  territory'  on  all  fronts  ex- 
cept in  Jerusalem  On  July  18  a  second  ranae-fire 
was  concluded  on  order  of  tho  UN  Sec  unty  Coun- 
cil On  Sept  17  Bemadotte  was  assassinated  by 
unknown  Jewish  terrorists.  Israeli  authorities  re- 
sponded by  ordering  the  dissolution  of  see-ret 
groups  Ralph  Bum  he,  tho  assistant  to  Berna- 
dotte,  was  appointed  mediator  in  bin  uleue  Fight- 
ing continued  dm  ing  the  truce,  chiefly  at  Jerusa- 
lem, but  also  in  W  Galilee  and  the  Negev.  Not 
until  late  Jan  ,  I'M1,*,  were  armistice  agreements 
reached  Israel  had  lost  none  of  ita  own  territory 
and  had  increased  its  holdings  by  about  one  half 
It  held  one  continuous  sttetc  h  of  land,  including  all 
Galilee  and  a  bridge  rea<  hing  to  the  New  City  of 
Jerusalem  There  seemed  little  likelihood  of  a  new 
Arab  state,  for  Jordan  annexed  the  area  adjoining 
its  territory  and  Egypt  was  occupying  the  south- 
west coastal  strip  Israel  quicklv  developed  its 
governmental  structure  A  state  council  with 
Chaim  Weizmann  as  president  and  David  Ben 
Gurion  as  prime  minister  hrst  functioned  at  Tel- 
Aviv  and  later  moved  to  Rehoboth  In  Jan  ,  1940, 
there  were  elections  for  the  Knesset  (parliament) 
The  Mapai  (moderate  socialist)  and  the  religious 
parties  formed  a  government  Ben  Gurion  (Mapai) 
was  prune  minister,  and  Chaini  Weiamann  was 
elected  national  president  In  the  opposition  the 
major  elements  were  the  left-wing  socialist  Mapam 
and  the  conservative  Heruth  (the  former  Irgun 
Zvai  Leumi),  who  insisted  that  Israel  should  take 
Jordan  Minor  opposition  groups  included  Com- 
munists and  an  Arab  party.  The  aims  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  to  gather  in  all  Jews  who  wished  to 
immigrate  and  to  be  neutral  ui  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  USSR  The 
strength  of  Israeli  labor  (organized  in  the  Hista- 
drut)  was  insured,  and  religious  courts  were  estab- 
lished to  handle  matters  of  personal  status.  Other 
legislation  set  up  compulsory  elementary  educa- 
tion, with  public,  socialist,  religious,  and  ultra- 
orthodox  Hebiew  schools  for  Jews  and  Arabi< 
schooh  for  Moslems  The  elected  government 
brought  recognition  bv  Great  Britain  and  de  jure 
recognition  by  the  United  States  Israel  soon  ap- 
plied to  joui  the  Umted  Nations,  but  there  was 
opposition  based  on  its  refusal  to  permit  Arab 
refugees  (estimated  at  700,000)  to  return  and  its 
refusal  to  withdraw  from  Jerusalem  Israel  replied 
that  the  Arab  states  were  responsible  for  the  refu- 
gees' plight  and  that  the  United  Nations  had 
abandoned  Jerusalem  b\  not  checking  the  Arab 
attack  Admission  was  granted  on  May  11,  1949 
The  claim  to  Juti  s\Lt.M  was  made  stronger  by  the 
removal  (Dot  14,  1949)  of  the  <  apital  to  that  nt> 
See  Jorge  Garcia-Granadots,  The  Birth  of  Isrcul 
(1948),  Joseph  Dunnor,  The  Republic  of  Israel 
(1950) 

Israels,  Jozef  (ycVzuf  cVra&s),  1824-19 11,  outstand- 
ing Dutch  genre  painter  of  the  19th  cent  His  early 
studies  in  Amsterdam  and  Paris  did  not  reveal  his 
talent,  but  c  1S55  in  Amsterdam  he  began  to  paint 
the  somber  and  touching  scenes  fiom  the  life  of  the 
Dutch  fisher  folk  and  peamntry  for  which  he  soon 
became  famous  After  1870  he  lived  at  The  Hague 
His  characteristic  works  are  broadly  painted  with 
vigorous  realism  and  a  dramatic  use  of  strong 
sihery-gray  light  which  well  accords  with  the  usu- 
ally pathetic  or  tragic  character  of  his  themes 
Israels  was  equally  prone  lent  in  oil  and  water  coloi 
and  was  an  accomplished  etcher  Among  his  best- 
known  works  are  The  Zandvoort  Fisherman,  Alone 
in  the  World,  Toilers  of  the  Sea,  and  Dawd  tiinying 
before  haul  (all  Amsterdam)  and  Expectation  (Met- 
ropolitan MUM  ).  He  IM  well  represented  in  many 
European  and  American  collections  See  studies  by 
Philippe  Zilckcu  (1910)  and  Max  Eislei  (1924) 

Issachar  (I'sukur),  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah  and  the 
ancestor  of  one  of  the  12  tribes  The  territory  al- 
lotted to  it  extended  along  the  west  hank  of  the 
Jordan  Issachar  played  no  isolated  role  among  the 
tribes  Gen  30  18,  49  14,  40  13,  Num  1  29;  2  6, 
Deut  27  12,  33  IS,  Joshua  19  17,  1  Chron  7  1-5 

Isserles,  Moses  ben  Israel  (I'surles),  c  1520-1572, 
Polish  rabbi,  annotator,  and  philosopher,  known 
as  Remah  He  u»  l>ost  known  for  his  halakic  works, 
particularly  for  his  mticism  of,  and  Ashkenaaic 
additions  to,  the  code  of  Joseph  ben  Ephraim  Caro. 

Isifaah  (Ishl'u)  [lieb  .-God  lends].  1  See  J aaa A i AH 
8  2  Levito  of  David's  time,  i  Chron.  24.26 
Jeaiah  1  Chron  23  20 

Issos  (I'sus),  ancient  town  of  SE  Asia  Minor,  near 
the  hetul  of  a  gulf  of  tho  same  name  (modern 
Iskanderun  or  Alexandretta) ,  on  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  backed  by  high  mountains.  Near  by  is  tho 
pass  known  as  the  Cilician  Gates.  lasua  was  the 
acene  of  three  hiatono  battles.  In  333  B.C.,  Alex- 
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ander  here  defeated  the  forces  of  Dan  us  III  of 
Persia.  Here  in  A  D  104  Septimus  Sevenis  con- 
quered Peacenmua  Niger,  a  claimant  to  the  throne 
of  the  Roman  empire  In  622  Emperor  Ileraclms 
won  at  Issue  the  first  of  a  series  of  battles  in  which 
the  Romans  regained  territory  formerly  lost  to  the 
Persians 

lesyk  Kul  (esflc'  kffol'),  lake,  (area  2,395  sq  mi, 
E  Kirghiz  8SR,  in  the  Ala-Tau  At  an  altitude  of 
5,193  f t ,  it  is  the  second  largest  mountain  lake  in 
the  world,  exceeded  onlv  by  Lake  Titicaca  It 
reaches  a  depth  of  2,303  ft ,  is  slightly  saline,  and 
is  ice  free  in  winter  There  are  health  and  tourist 
resorts. 

Istftkhr  (tota'kur),  old  town,  S  Iran  Built  largely 
from  the  ruins  of  ancient  Persepolis,  it  was  a 
capital  of  the  Sassamdae  and  stubbornly  resisted 
the  Arabs  (640-49)  but  soon  afterward  lost  all  its 
importance  to  Shiraz  The  name  also  appears  as 
Stakhr 

Istanbul  tf'stanbool',  fstan-,  Turkish  fetam'bool), 
city  (pop  860,658),  Turkey,  on  both  sides  of  the 
BOSPORUS  at  its  entrance  into  the  Sea  of  Marmara 
Its  name  was  officially  changed  from  Constantin- 
ople to  Istanbul  m  1930  (For  its  history,  see 
CONSTANTINOPLE  )  Istanbul  is  the  chief  tity  and 
seaport  of  Turkey  and  its  commercial  and  financial 
center,  although  the  Turkish  government  was  re- 
moved to  Ankara  in  1922  It  has  a  university 
(founded  1453  as  a  theological  school,  completely 
reorganized  1933),  and  it  is  the  see  of  the  patriarch 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  of  a  Latin-rite 
patriarch  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  of  a 
patriarch  of  the  Armenian  Church  The  European 
part  of  Istanbul  is  the  terminus  of  the  Orient  Ex- 
press, and  at  Haydarpasa  station,  on  the  Asiatic 
side,  begins  the  Baghdad  Railway  The  part  of 
Istanbul  corresponding  to  historic  Constantinople 
is  situated  entirely  on  the  European  side  It  rises 
on  both  sides  of  the  Golden  Horn,  an  inlet  of  the 
Bosporus,  on  one  of  the  finest  sites  of  the  world, 
and,  like  Rome,  is  built  on  seven  hills  Several 
miles  of  its  ancient  moated  and  turreted  walls  are 
still  standing  Outside  the  walls  and  N  of  the 
Golden  Horn  are  the  commercial  quarter  of  Galata, 
originally  a  Genoese  settlement,  the  quarter  of 
Pera,  which  under  the  sultans  was  reserved  for 
foreigners,  and  Chaskoi  or  Haskoy,  the  Jewish 
quarter  The  Golden  Horn  is  crossed  by  a  famous 
bridge,  leading  into  the  historic  quarter  of  Stambul, 
the  ancient  core  of  the  city,  abutting  on  the  Bos- 
porus and  the  Sea  of  Marmara  The  quarter  of 
Phanar,  formerly  reserved  for  the  Greeks,  is  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  city,  near  the  former 
site  of  the  palace  of  Bla<  hernae  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors  The  1 1  administrative  districts  of  Istan- 
bul do  not  <  orrespond  to  these  four  historu  quar- 
ters, the  largest  among  them  are  Beyoglu,  Fatih, 
and  Eminonu  on  the  European  side,  and  Kadikoy 
(ancient  Chalcedon)  and  Scutari  or  Uskudar  on 
the  Asiatic  side  The  chief  monument  surviving 
from  Byzantine  times  is  the  HACIA  SOPHIA,  orig- 
inally a  church,  after  1453  a  mosque,  now  a  mu- 
seum, and  one  of  the  world's  noblest  works  of 
architecture  Recent  excavations  on  the  site  of 
the  former  Byzantine  palaces  have  brought  to 
light  many  fine  works  of  art,  but  Istanbul  as  a 
whole  has  few  monuments  of  the  Byzantine  past 
besides  the  walls,  Hagia  Sophia,  and  some  isolated 
ruins  The  city  was  destroyed  (1509)  by  an  earth- 
quake and  was  rebuilt  by  Sultan  Bajazet  II 
Turkish  culture  reached  its  height  m  the  16th  cent 
and  from  that  period  date  most  of  its  magnifu  ent 
mosques,  notably  those  of  Bajazet  II,  Suleiman  I, 
and  Ahmed  I  They  all  reflect  the  influence  of 
Hagia  Sophia  and  give  the  skyline  of  Istanbul  its 
character — a  succession  of  perfectly  proportioned 
domes  broken  by  minarets  In  the  gardens  by  the 
Bosporus  stand  the  buildings  of  the  Seraglio,  the 
former  palace  of  the  sultans,  now  a  museum  In 
the  19th  cent  the  sultans  shifted  their  residence  to 
the  Dolma  Bagtche  Palace  and  the  Yildiz  Kiosk, 
N  of  Pera  on  the  Bosporus  The  environs  of  Istan- 
bul, particularly  the  villas,  gardens,  and  rustles 
along  the  Bosporus,  are  famed  for  their  beauty 
Always  a  cosmopolitan  citv,  Istanbul  has  pre- 
served much  of  its  international  and  polyglot 
chajacter,  and  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews  con- 
tinue to  form  a  large  part  of  the  population 
Isthmian  games  (I'sme'un),  athletic  events  organized 
c  581  B  C  They  were  held  at  Corinth  in  the  spring 
of  the  first  and  third  years  of  the  OLYMPIAD,  and 
they  honored  Palaemon  as  well  as  Poseidon  The 
contests  were  generally  like  the  OLYMPIC  GAMES, 
although  conducted  on  a  smaller  scale;  the  many 
added  amusements  and  the  convenient  journey 
from  Athens  made  the  Isthmian  games  quite  pop- 
ular. The  victor's  prize  was  a  wreath  of  wild 
celery,  but  after  Corinth  was  destroyed  (140  B  C ) 
by  the  Romans  and  restored  (46  B  C.)  by  Julius 
Caesar,  the  Isthmian  games  were  reestablished  for 
a  tune  with  a  wreath  of  fir  as  the  victor'*  prize, 
isthmus  Ots'mus),  narrow  neck  of  land  connecting 
two  larger  land  areas.  Since  it  commands  the  only 
land  route  between  two  large  areas  and  w  on  two 
seas,  the  isthmus  has  great  strategical  and  com- 
mercial importance  and  is  a  favorable  situation  for 
a  city.  In  modem  times  many  isthmuses  have  been 
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out  through  by  canals  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
land  transport  The  most  important  isthmuses  are 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  connecting  Central  and 
South  America,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  joining 
Asia  and  Africa  Canals  were  dug  through  both  of 
these  The  Isthmus  of  Corinth  between  the  Morea 
peninsula  and  central  Greece  also  has  a  canal  An 
isthmus  not  cut  by  a  canal  is  Perekop  isthmus, 
connecting  the  Crimea  with  Russia. 
Istria  (I'streu),  Serbo-Croatian  Jatra,  mountainous 
peninsula,  area  c  2,000  sq.  mi ,  projecting  into  the 
N  Adriatic  and  bounded  in  the  north  by  the 
KAKST  plateau  POLA  is  the  chief  city  The  popu- 
lation IB  Yugoslav  and  Italian  Istria  was  inhabited 
by  Illynari  ti  ibes  when  it  passed  (2d  cent  B  C  )  to 
Rome  It  remained  under  nominal  Byzantine  rule 
until  the  8th  cent  A  D  ,  after  which  it  passed 
under  various  overlords.  Venice  held  the  western 
coast,  the  dukes  of  Carmthia,  patriarchs  of  Aqui- 
leia,  and  counts  of  Gorizia  hold  the  rest  By  the 
15th  cent  Austria  and  Venice  had  absorbed,  re- 
spectively, the  northeastern  and  southwestern 
parts  of  the  region  The  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
(1797)  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815)  added 
the  Venetian  part  to  Austria  In  1919  all  Istria 

Jassed  to  Italy,  but  the  Italian  peace  treaty  of 
947  gave  most  of  it  to  Yugonlavia,  while  the 
northwestern  section  passed  to  the  Free  Territory 
of  Trieste 

Isuah  (ts'uu),  the  same  as  ISHUAH 
Isui  (Is'ul),  son  of  Asher    Gen  46  17.   Josui    Num 

26  44  Ishuai  1  Chron  7  30 
Itagaki,  Taisuke,  Count  (tl'ska,  rta'gake),  1837- 
1919,  Japanese  statesman  After  taking  part  in 
the  Meiji  restoration,  he  became  a  councilor  of 
state  A  samurai  of  Tosa,  he  opposed  domination 
of  the  government  by  the  Choahu  and  Satsuma 
clans  and  demanded  representative  institutions  Ho 
unsuccessfully  advocated  war  with  Korea  m  1873 
and  withdrew  from  the  government  The  next 
year  he  and  others  launched  a  campaign  for  an 
elective  assembly,  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  prefectural,  city,  and  village  assemblies  in  1878- 
80  In  1881  he  founded  the  Jiyuto  (Literal)  party, 
a  forerunner  of  the  Seiyukai  He  was  home  minis- 
ter under  Hirobumi  Ito  and  in  1898  was  associated 
with  Okuma  in  an  attempt  to  form  a  party  govern- 
ment 

Italian  architecture  properly  includes  the  several 
styles  emplojed  in  Italy  after  the  Roman  period 
ROMANESQUE  ARCHITECTURE  (12th  cent)  reveals 
the  first  use  of  the  groined  vault  with  projecting 
ribs,  it  shows  also  the  development  of  a  type  of 
basilica  having  side  galleries  It  was  developed 
especially  in  Lombaidy  and  is  exemplified  in 
Sant'  Arnbrogio  at  Milan.  As  affected  by  locality, 
there  are  two  phases  of  Italian  Romanesque  —Tus- 
can (including  Florentine)  and  southern  The 
cathedral  of  Pisa  (10b3-U18),  with  its  leaning 
tower,  admirably  displays  the  Tuscan  characteris- 
tics, chief  of  which  is  the  decorative  treatment  by 
tier  on  tier  of  columns  Tuscan  archite<  ts  of  the 
period  also  made  a  specialty  of  using  variegated 
marbles  and  followed  the  antique  rather  closely, 
while  the  Romanesque  of  the  south,  as  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Monreale,  is  characterized  by  its  rich 
mosaics  and  delicate  carvings  which  show  Byzan- 
tine, Saracenic,  and  Norman  influences  The 
Gothic  was  not  greatly  developed  in  Italy,  being 
foreign  to  the  tradition  of  the  native  round  arch, 
a  notable  exception  to  this  is  the  cathedral  of  Milan, 
built  in  part  by  foreign  architec  ts  The  dome  and 
the  round  arch  came  into  their  own  again  with 
Brunelleschi  and  the  early  Renaissance  in  Flor- 
ence, where  the  duomo  (1420-64)  and  the  Pitti 
Palace  (begun  c  1445)  demonstrated  the  return  to 
the  classic  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE  soon 
spread  over  all  Italy  and  eventually  over  all 
Europe,  exerting  a  permanent  influence  on  arclu- 
tecture  Michelozzi  and  Leone  Battista  Alberti 
were  among  its  early  exponents  In  Venice  it 
reached  its  richest  expression,  as  seen  in  the  court 
of  the  ducal  palace  With  the  progress  of  the 
classic  revival  Rome  succeeded  Florence  as  its 
great  center,  and  Bramante  began  St  Peter's 
(1506)  and  the  High  Renaissance  This  was  carried 
to  formal  classicism  by  Palladio  in  Venice  The 
monumental  work  of  Michelangelo  inspired  lesser 
artists  to  exaggerated  efforts  which  resulted  in  the 
BAROQUE  and  the  close  of  the  last  and  most  fruitful 
Italian  period  Bernini  among  baroque  architects 
gave  the  style  grandeur.  The  influence  of  Italian 
architecture  extended  through  the  18th  cent  Such 
modern  examples  of  Italian  architecture  as  the 
monument  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and  the  Palace  of 
Justice,  both  in  Rome,  lack  the  qualities  of  simple 
dignity  and  restraint 

Italian  art.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  Italian 
art  consisted  primarily  of  architectural  decorations 
(for  the  most  part  mosaics).  Many  of  these  were 
the  work  of  Greek  or  Byzantine  artists.  BYZAN- 
TINE ART,  perfected  in  the  9th  cent.,  underwent 
little  further  development  for  400  years  It  was  a 
highly  formal  and  refined  decoration  with  a  stand- 
ardized calligraphy  and  an  admirable  use  of 
broken  color  and  gold  In  the  13th  cent ,  profound 
changes  took  place  in  Italian  life.  The  teachings  of 
St.  Dominic  and,  above  all,  of  St.  Francis  of  Assiai 


revolutionised  the  religious  outlook,  and  the  rise  of 
the  free  communes  brought  a  new  prosperity  and 
independence.  These  changes  are  reflected  in  the 
work  of  such  artists  as  Guido  of  Siena,  Cimabue, 
and  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna,  who,  while  retaining 
many  of  the  Byzantine  conventions,  introduced  a 
now  naturalism  and  a  more  direct  appeal  to  human 
emotion  Simultaneously  the  same  spirit  is  seen  in 
the  sculpture  of  Nicola  Pisano  In  the  fresco  paint- 
ings of  Piotro  Cavallini  in  Rome  the  break  with  the 
past  is  complete,  and  modeling  in  light  and  shade 
replaces  the  silhouette  But  it  is  with  Giotto,  a 
contemporary  of  Dante,  that  the  new  painting  first 
takes  on  life  and  warmth  His  style,  perfected 
o  1300,  determined  the  future  course  of  art  in 
Italy  Retaining  the  naturalistic  approach  of 
Cavallini,  he  endowed  it  with  emotion  His  figuies 
abandon  the  pi  escribed  gestures  and  cryptic  silence 
They  walk  and  speak  and  express  joy  and  soirow 
A  new  idealism  and  belief  in  human  dignity  find  ex- 
pression in  his  simple  and  compelling  frescoes  in 
Florence,  Assist,  and  Ravenna  His  immediate 
followers,  Orcagna,  Taddoo  Gaddi,  Giottmo,  and 
others,  spread  his  teachings  and  technique.  This 
technique  involved  the  use  of  a  few  colors  ground 
in  water  and  applied  over  wet  plaster  in  the  case 
of  fresco  and  mixed  with  egg  and  applied  over 
smooth  gesso  panels  m  the  case  of  the  tempera 
a!  tar  pieces  With  variations  these  lemamed  the 
fundamental  techniques  of  Italian  painting  for 
over  a  century  Giotto  did  not  invent  them  but  ho 
popularized  their  use  The  new  art  found  a  center 
in  Florence,  then  a  prosperous  and  growing  com- 
munity Here  flourished  a  succession  of  brilliant 
artists,  including  the  painters  Fra  Angelico  and 
Masolino  da  Pamcale  and  the  sculptors  Lorenzo 
Ghil>eiti  and  Donatcllo  They  found  m  the  bud- 
ding humanism  of  their  day  not  a  set  of  fixed 
canons  but  a  pretext  and  precedent  for  examining 
nature  The  growing  knowledge  of  Greco-Roman 
remains  served  as  a  liberating  influence,  and  the 
Renaissance  was  not  a  rebirth  of  a  dead  art  but 
the  birth  of  a  new  and  living  one  Meanwhile  m 
Siena  the  followers  of  Duccio  pursued  a  less 
strenuous  ideal  which  was  to  leave  small  trace  on 
the  future  development  of  painting  but  which  pro- 
duced tmch  gioat  painters  as  Simono  Martini,  thc» 
Lorcnzetti,  and  many  others  Those  men  in  aban- 
doning the  Byzantine  created  a  new  decorative  art 
full  of  sweetness  and  humanity  At  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  cent ,  Florence  produced  a  groat  in- 
novator, Masaceio,  whose  fiescoes  in  the  Bran- 
cacci  Chapel  sot  a  new  standard  of  realism  Hero 
for  the  first  time  we  find  the  use  of  a  general  light 
and  shade  with  all  its  dramatic  possibilities  He 
was  followed  in  Florence  by  the  so-called  realists* — 
Andrea  del  Castagno,  Paolo  Uccello,  who  formu- 
lated the  laws  of  linear  perspective,  Domemco 
Veneziano,  who  introduced  the  use  of  oil ,  the  Pol- 
lamolos,  and  Alessio  Baldovinctti  Besides  these 
were  the  biilhant  narrative  pamtera  Ghirlandaio, 
Gozzoli,  and  the  Lippi  and  the  sculptors  Desideno 
da  Settignano  and  the  Delia  Robbia  In  the  same 
period  the  fresco  painter  Piero  della  Framesca 
nourished  in  Umbria  His  pupils  Melozzo  da  Forll 
and  Luca  Signorolli  were  vigorous  realists  At  the 
close  of  the  15th  cent  the  middle  Italian  schools 
merged  Thus  in  Siena  Francesco  di  Giorgio,  II 
Sodoma,  and  Pmturicchio  introduced  the  science 
of  Florence  Peiugmo  of  Umbria  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  and  Botticelli  of  Florence  were  already 
great  Italian  figures,  as  was  also  the  sculptor  Ver- 
rocchio  Even  in  Venice  and  Loin  hardy  the  general 
style  penetrated  In  the  15th  cent  Alticluero  da 
Zevio  (founder  of  the  school  of  Verona),  Pisa* 
nello,  and  Gentilo  da  Fabnano  (first  groat  repre- 
sentative of  the  Umbrian  school)  put  new  vigoi  in- 
to the  art  of  Venice,  and  Antonelfa  da  Messina  m- 
troduc  ed  the  oil  technique  which  was  destined  to 
predominate  there  Crivelh,  the  Vivarmi,  and 
Jacopo  Bellini  probably  owed  much  to  them.  In 
Padua,  Florentine  influence  entered  with  Squar- 
cione  and  his  great  pupil  Mantegna,  whoso  rigor- 
ous diaughtsmanship  helped  to  form  his  Venetian 
brothers-in-law,  Giovanni  and  Gentile  Bellini 
These,  together  with  Carpaccio;  inaugurated  a 
century  of  Venetian  greatness  with  a  richness  of 
color  for  which  Venice  became  famous  With  the 
16th  cent  the  High  Renaissance  reached  its  culmi- 
nation. In  central  Italy  three  names  predominate 
— Raphael,  Michelangelo,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
Raphael  and  Michelangelo  worked  in  Rome,  and 
their  masterpieces  in  fresco  are  in  the  Vatican 
Raphael  also  painted  great  altarpieces  and  por- 
traits, and  Michelangelo  as  a  sculptor  produced 
universally  famous  marbles  Leonardo's  master- 
piece in  fresco,  now  badly  damaged,  was  his 
Lo&t  Supper  in  Milan  His  few  oil  paintings,  al- 
though blackened,  are  among  the  world's  treasures 
Simultaneously,  alone  in  Parma,  Correggio  painted 
his  great  frescoes  and  glowing,  seductive  oils.  And 
in  Venice  the  followers  of  Giovanni  Bellini  were 
many.  Jacopo  Palma,  the  elder,  Pordenone, 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  II  Moretto,  the  M  or  ones 
(father  and  son),  and  Lotto  were  all  splendid 
colonsts.  But  the  short-lived  Giorgione  and  the 
very  long-lived  Titian  were  the  decisive  men 
They  introduced  a  new  and  brilliant  Art  of  melting 
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contours  and  glowing,  colorful  chiaroscuro  which 
has  been  the  inspiration  and  despair  of  generations 
of  artists  More  purely  painters  than  the  great 
Tuscan  artists,  they  and  their  follower  Tintoretto 
and  Veronese  excelled  in  oil  and  achieved  the  ulti- 
mate in  beautiful  surface  and  sumptuous  color 
Less  brilliant  but  admirable  followers  were  Jacopo 
Bassano  and  his  sons  Titian  and  Tintoretto  be- 
tween them  dominate  the  whole  of  the  16th  cent 
in  Venice  In  central  Italy  the  great  period  is 
early  in  the  16th  cent  The  greatness  of  the  three 
giants  weighed  heavily  on  their  satellites  and  suc- 
cessors Giuho  Romano,  II  Bronzmo,  Pontormo, 
and  Volterra  were  superb  practitioners  but  suffered 
from  inevitable  comparison  In  the  lost  half  of  the 
16th  cent,  the  cynical  but  original  Michelangelo 
Caravaggio  and  the  eclectic  Carraoci  maintained 
a  high  level  of  work  which  deeply  influenced  the 
schools  of  France  and  Spam  Then  Italian  fol- 
lowers, Salvator  Rosa,  Guido  Reni,  Domomchmo, 
and  Guercmo,  were  fine  practitioners  but  were 
lacking  somewhat  in  conviction  With  them,  the 
giand  manner  m  central  Italy  died  in  the  early 
17th  cent  In  Venice,  however,  an  extraordinary 
revival  took  place  in  the  fiist  half  of  the  18th  cent, 
after  a  hundred  years'  rest.  The  great  decoratoi 
in  oil  and  fresco,  Tiepolo,  the  landscape  painters 
Francesco  Guardi  and  Canaletto  and  his  pupil 
Bcllotto,  and  the  genre  painter  Longhi — those 
brought  the  Venetian  school  to  a  belated  close 
but  were  unable  to  restore  to  Italy  her  position  as 
the  center  of  living  European  art  Later  Italian 
artists  of  note  include  the  engraver  Piranesi,  the 
sculptor  Canova,  and  the  painter  Segantim  Dur- 
ing the  late  18th  and  19th  cent  Italy  continued  to 
serve  as  a  training  school  for  the  artists  of  the 
world  but  tended  to  rest  on  hoi  laurels  In  the 
20th  rent  the  short-lived  but  gifted  Modigham 
gained  international  fame.  Italy  continues  to  be  a 
mecca  of  all  students  and  lovers  of  the  fine  aits 
See  also  ROMAN  ART  See  J  A  Crowo  and  G  B 
Cavalcaselle,  A  New  History  of  Painting  in  Italy 
(3  vols  ,  1908-  9),  F  J  Mather,  A  History  of  Italian 
Painting  (1923),  J  A  Symonds,  The  Renaissance 
in  Italy  (Modern  Library  ed  ,  1935) ,  James  Thrall 
Sobv  and  Alfred  II  Barr,  Jr  ,  Twentieth-Centuru 
Italian  Art  (1949) 

Italian  East  Africa,  former  Italian  colony,  com- 
puting Eritrea,  Italian  Somahland,  and  Ethiopia 
Organized  m  1936  after  the  conquest  of  Ethiopia, 
it  came  to  an  end  in  the  Second  World  War,  when 
the  territories  fell  to  the  British 

Italian  language,  one  of  the  Romance  or  Romanic 
group  of  the  Italic  subfamily  of  Indo-European  lan- 
guages See  LANGUAGE  (table) 

Italian  literature.  The  earliest  works  in  Italian  liter- 
ature are  12th-centuiy  imitations  of  the  songs  of 
Provengal  troubadours,  developed  espenalh  at  the 
court  of  Frederick  II  of  Sicily  where  Italian  poetn 
was  first  nurtured  Imitations  of  troubadour 
poetrv,  tho  comic  poems  of  Rustico  di  Fihppo,  and 
verse  of  religious  inspiration,  notably  the  hymns  of 
Jacopone  da  Todi,  also  appear  in  the  Tuscan  lan- 
guage, the  great  earlj  monument  of  which  is  the 
Little  Flowers  of  St  Francis,  legends  m  veise  of  the 
life  of  the  saint  In  the  late  13th  cent  arose  a 
group  of  poets  who  originated  the  '  'sweet  new  st>  le" 
(dolce  stil  nuovo),  among  them  were  Cmo  da  Pis- 
toia,  Oavalcanti,  Gmnicelh,  and  the  greatest  of 
them,  Oanto,  whose  Vita  nuova  is  the  chief  monu- 
ment of  the  school  Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  a  mas- 
terpiece of  world  literature,  established  Tuscan  as 
the  Italian  language,  a  icault  which  was  furthered 
by  the  Tu&can  works  of  hut  great  contemporaries, 
Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  and  of  the  historian  Vil- 
lam  The  sonnets  (and  also  the  prose)  of  Petrarch 
and  tho  tales  of  Boccaccio  gave  use  to  a  host  of 
imitators  in  succeeding  generations  With  the 
passing  of  these  three  toweimg  figures  the  first 
period  of  Italian  literature  closes,  r  ought  \  at  the 
time  of  the  Black  Death  (1348),  to  be  followed  by  a 
century  of  decline  The  second  period,  that  of  tho 
Renaissance,  witnessed  the  rise  of  humanism,  of 
which  the  chief  exponent  is  the  scholar  and  poet 
Politian  (Poliziano),  followed  by  the  poets  Bembo, 
tyrannical  leader  of  the  academicians,  and  San- 
nazaro.  The  Accademia  deila  Crusca  was  founded 
m  1682  by  Grazzmi  and  others  to^puiifj  the 
Italian  language,  its  dictionary,  published  in  1612, 
was  long  standard.  Lorenzo  do'  Medici,  patron  of 
arts  and  himself  a  poet,  gave  impetus  to  the  revival 
of  Italian  letters  The  poets  of  the  Renaissance  in- 
clude Lorenzo's  jester,  Pulci,  the  Petiarchists 
Anmbale  Caro  and  Vittoria  Colonna,  Boiaido, 
whoso  Orlando  Innamorato  evoked  a  greatei  sequel 
in  the  Orlando  Furtoao  of  Ariosto  (also  noted  for  his 
comedies  and  satires),  Guarini,  Torquato  Tasso, 
last  of  the  foui  great  Italian  poets  and  author  of 
the  classic  epic  Jerusalem  Delivered,  and  Michel- 
angelo, who  shines  in  literature  for  his  sonnets  as 
does  Leonardo  da  Vinci  for  his  treatises  on  art  and 
science  and  Cellini  for  his  autobiography.  An  out- 
standing lyric  poet  was  the  courtesan  Gaspara 
Stainpa.  Other  great  achievements  of  the  period 
are  The  Pnnce  by  Maohiavelh  (who  also  wrote  a 
famous  comedy  in  verse,  La  Mandragola),  The 
Courtier  by  Baldassare  Caatiglione,  the  history  by 
Guiooiardini,  the  lives  of  the  painters  by  Vasari, 
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the  philosophical  writings  of  Giordano  Bruno,  and, 
in  lighter  vein,  the  tales  of  Bandello  and  Straparola 
and  tho  mock-heroic  verse  of  Folengo  In  drama 
are  the  comedies  of  Aretmo  and  the  development 
of  the  OOMMEDIA  DKLL'  AKTK  This  was  the  period 
when  Italian  literature  held  the  ascendancy  in 
Europe  From  the  high  peak  of  the  Renaissance  in 
the  16th  cent  (cinquecento),  literature  falls  into  the 
decadence  and  decline  of  the  17th  cent  (aeicento) 
Among  the  few  significant  works  are  the  scientific 
writings  of  Galileo  and  his  followers,  Tassom's 
Rape  of  the  Bucket,  anticipating  Pope,  the  works  of 
the  historian  Davila,  Mattel's  tragedy  Merope,  and 
the  operas  of  Cavalli  and  Monteverdi  Marmi  de- 
veloped the  highly  florid  and  artificial  style  of  verse 
called  Mann  ism  The  Arcadian  Academy,  founded 
under  the  patronage  of  Christina  of  Sweden  to  com- 
bat Marmism,  developed  into  an  equally  artificial 
school  of  pastoral  verse  However,  the  lyric  s  of  her 
protege  Jilicaja  have  an  honored  place  in  Italian 
letters  Zeno  is  the  father  of  the  modern  opera 
text,  and  his  successor  Metastasio,  last  and  greatest 
of  the  Arcadians  and  author  of  numerous  opeias 
and  oratorios,  initiates  the  modern  period  of  Italian 
writing  This  may  be  said  to  open  with  the  18th 
cent ,  first  m  a  serious  return  to  classicism  and  later 
with  the  rise  of  national  consciousness  The  prose 
of  the  century  is  distinguished  by  the  histories  of 
Muraton  and  Tiraboschi,  the  essays  of  Algarotti, 
the  philosophical  works  of  Vico,  the  criticism  of 
Gasparo  Gozzi,  and  the  memoirs  of  Casanova 
Great  figures  of  the  theater  are  Goldom,  his  rival 
Carlo  Gozzi,  and  the  tragic  dramatist  Alfien  The 
periods  of  the  French  Revolution  arid  of  the  turn  of 
the  century  are  the  times  of  the  poets  Monti  and 
Panni  and  their  successors  Foscolo  and  Leopardi, 
and  from  the  late  1 8th  cent  to  the  formation 
(1870)  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  patriotism  is  the 
dominant  note  in  Italian  literature  Sterling  ex- 
amples are  the  novels  of  Maiizom  (whose!/  promessi 
tposi,  in  English  The  Betrothed,  is  a  classic),  Grossi, 
and  Guerrazzi,  the  memoirs  of  Pelhco  and  Azegho, 
the  criticism  of  Mazzini,  and  the  satire  of  Giusti 
Cossa's  dramas  bridge  the  gap  between  romanti- 
cism and  the  later  naturalism,  Luigi  Carrer  intio- 
duced  the  ballad  form  into  Italian  verso  Tho  year 
1870  saw  the  beginning  of  the  Risorgimento  and 
also,  in  the  verse  of  Carducci  and  Pasooli,  a  revival 
of  the  classical  spirit  Other  outstanding  poets  are 
D'Annunzio  and  Chiarim  The  novelists  include 
the  Sicilians  Capuaiia  and  Verga  (author  of  Caval- 
lena  rusticana)  and  the  Neapolitan  Serao  Also 
before  the  20th  cent  appeared  the  criticism  of  De 
Sanctis,  the  travel  sketches  of  De  Amicis,  the  chil- 
dren's classic  Pinorchio  h\  Collodi,  and  the  plays 
of  Giacosa  Novels  hv  D'Annunzio,  Fogazzaro, 
Pirandello,  Aleramo,  Delodda,  Paoheri,  and  Vanni 
came  in  the  >ears  before  the  First  World  War,  as 
did  much  of  the  work  of  Croce,  out-standing  mod- 
ern critic .  and  of  the  theater  of  Benelh  Immediately 
after  the  war  appeared  the  novels  of  Tozzi  The 
rise  of  Fascism  was  marked  by  an  experimental 
trend,  un  example  of  which  is  found  in  the  work  of 
Marmetti,  called  the  founder  of  FUTURISM,  and  by 
the  growth  of  the  art  for  art's  sake  movement 
Important  later  figures  include  the  humorist  Pan- 
zini,  the  novelists  Bcltramelh,  Bontempelh,  Svevo, 
Renato  Serra,  Soffici,  Vergani,  and  Ada  Negn, 
Pirandello  (as  dramatist) ,  the  cntics  Borgese  and 
Papua  (famous  for  his  Life  of  Christ) ,  Ferrero  (also 
an  anti-Fascist  historian),  and  the  anti-Fascist 
novelist  Silone  See  Francesco  De  Sarictis,  History 
of  Italian  Literature  (Eng  ti  ,  19J1),  Richard  Gar- 
nett,  A  History  of  Italian  Literature  (1898) ,  Do- 
menico  Vittorim,  The  Modern  Italian  Novel  (19.il) , 
F  M  Gueicio,  Anthology  of  Contemporary  Italian 
Prose  (1931),  Lorna  de'  Lucchi,  Anthology  of  Ital- 
ian Poems  (1922) 

Italian  Somahland  sec  SOMALILAND,  ITALIAN 
Italian  Wars.  Renaissance  ITALY  was  split  into  nu- 
merous rival  states,  most  of  which  sought  foreign 
alliances  to  increase  their  individual  power  It  thus 
became  prey  to  the  national  states  which  had  begun 
to  emerge  in  Europe  Foremost  among  those  were 
France  and  Spain,  whose  long-drawn  struggle  for 
supremacy  m  Italy  was  to  end  Italian  liberties  for 
more  than  throe  centuries  The  wars  began  when 
in  1495  CHARLES  VIII  of  France  seized  Naples 
without  effort,  only  to  be  forced  to  retreat  by  a 
coalition  of  Spain,  the  emperor,  the  pope,  Venice, 
and  Milan  His  successor,  Louis  XII,  prepared  a 
new  invasion  by  diplomatically  isolating  his  first 
objective,  Milan,  then  ruled  by  Lodovico  SFORZA 
In  1499  the  French,  under  TKIVUL/IO,  occupied 
Milan  and  Genoa  In  1500  Louis  tackled  his  next 
objective,  Naples,  by  agreeing  to  its  conquest  and 
partition  with  Feidmand  V  of  Spam  and  by  secur- 
ing the  consent  of  Pope  ALEXANDFR  VI  Alex- 
ander's nephew,  Cesaie  BORGIA,  who  held  a  French 
command,  himself  had  a  huge  territorial  stake  in 
the  scheme  Naples  was  occupied  in  1501,  but  dis- 
agreement between  the  Spanish  and  the  French 
flared  into  open  warfare  in  1502  Defeated  by 
Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  C6rdoba  at  Cerignola  and  at 
the  Garighano  (1503),  Louis  XII  consented  to  the 
treaties  of  Blois  (1504-5),  keeping  Milan  and 
Genoa  but  pledging  Naples  to  Spain.  Trouble 
began  again  when  Pope  JULIUS  II  formed  (1608) 
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an  alliance  against  Venice  with  France,  Spain,  and 
Emperor  MAXIMILIAN  I  (see  CAMBRAJ,  LEAOUB  OP) 
However,  shortly  after  the  French  victory  over  the 
Venetians  at  Agnadello  (1509),  Julius  made  peace 
with  Venice  and  began  to  form  tho  HOLY  LEAGUE 
(1510)  in  order  to  expel  the  French  "barbarians" 
from  Italy  The  French,  though  thev  lost  their 
ablest  commandor,  Gaston  de  Foix,  in  1512,  held 
their  own  until  tho  Swiss  cantons  decided  to  inter- 
vene The  Swiss  stoimed  Milan  (1512),  which 
thev  nominally  restored  to  tho  Sforzas,  routed  the 
French  at  Novara  (1513),  and  lorded  it  over  Lom- 
bardv  till  they  were  defeated  in  turn  by  Louis's 
successor,  Francis  I,  at  MARIONANO  (1515)  By 
tho  peace  of  Noyon  (1516)  Naples  remained  m 
Spanish  hands  and  Milan  was  returned  to  France 
However,  tho  rivalry  between  FRANCIS  I  and 
CHAKLRS  V,  king  of  Spain  and  (after  1519)  em- 
peror, reopened  warfare  in  1521  Defeated  at  La 
Bicocca  (1522)  and  captured  at  Pa  via  (1525), 
Francis  signed  the  harsh  Treaty  of  Madrid  (1526) 
This  he  repudiated,  as  soon  as  he  was  liberated,  b> 
forming  tho  League  of  Cognac  with  Pope  CLBMENT 
VII,  Henry  VIII  (of  England),  Venice,  and  Flor- 
ence To  punish  the  pope,  Charles  V  sent  Charles 
de  BOUKHON  against  Rome,  which  was  sacked  for 
a  full  week  (Mav,  1527)  The  French,  under 
LAUTRKC,  seized  Genoa  with  tho  aid  of  Andrea 
DORIA  (July),  and  they  wero  advancing  to  rescue 
the  pope  when  Clement  submitted  to  the  emperor's 
terms  Lautrec,  assisted  by  the  Genoese  fleet,  laid 
siege  to  Naples  instead,  but  a  quarrel  between 
Francis  and  Dona  led  (1528)  to  the  defection  of  the 
fleet,  the  loss  of  Genoa,  and,  after  Lautrcc's  death, 
tho  abandonment  of  the  siege  The  war  ended 
(1529)  with  the  Treaty  of  Cambrai  (see  CA.MBRAI. 
TRFATY  OF)  and  the  renunciation  of  Francis'* 
claims  in  Italv  Francis's  subsequent  two  wars, 
which,  excepting  the  inconclusive  victory  of  Cere- 
sole  (1544),  were  fought  outside  Italy,  ended  in 
failure  Francis  died  (1547),  having  renounced 
Naples  (foi  the  thud  time)  in  the  Treaty  of  Cr6pv 
Complete  Spanish  supremacy  m  Italy  was  obtained 
by  the  Treaty  of  rvncAU-CAMnRESis  (1559), 
which  gave  the  Two  .Sicilies  and  MILAN  to  PHILIP 
II  The  wars,  though  ruinous  to  Italy,  had  helped 
to  spread  the  Italian  Renaissance  in  Western 
Europe  From  the  military  viewpoint,  they  signi- 
fied the  passing  of  chivalry,  which  found  its  last 
great  representative  m  the  seigneur  de  BAYARD 
The  use  of  Swiss  and  German  mercenaries  was 
characteristic  of  the  wars,  and  artillery  passed  its 
first  major  test 
italic  see  TYPE 

Italic  languages,  subfamily  of  Indo-European  lan- 
guages Latin  superseded  the  other  two  important 
groups  (Oscan  and  Umhrian)  and  was  the  only  one 
to  survive  antiquity,  from  it  the  Romanic  lan- 
guages are  derived  See  LANUUAOK  (table) 
Italy, Latmandltal  Italia (eta'lya),repubhc(116,23S 
sq  mi  ,  19«>  pop  42,918,726,  1948  estimated 
pop  46,110,000),  S  Europe  Rome  is  tho  capital 
The  ALPS  divide  it  from  France  in  the  northwest 
and  from  Switzerland  and  Austria  in  the  north  In 
the  northeast  it  borders  on  Yugoslavia  and  the 
Free  Territory  of  Trieste  Central  and  S  Italy  form 
a  peninsula,  shaped  roughly  like  a  boot,  between 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  (west)  and  the  Adriatic  Sea 
(east),  two  branches  of  the  Mediterranean  The 
large  Mediterranean  islands  of  SARDINIA  and  SIPIL\ 
and  several  smaller  islands  (notably  ELBA)  belong 
to  tho  republic  Its  boiders  were  established  after 
the  Second  World  \Vai  by  the  peace  treaty  of  1947. 
which  gave  several  small  Alpine  districts  (see 
BKIC.UE  \ND  TENDE)  to  Franco,  TKTRSTE,  IBTRIA, 
and  most  of  VENEZI\  GIULIA  and  several  Adriatic 
islands  to  Yugoslavia  and  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste,  and  the  Donkt  \NES*.  to  Greece  The 
status  of  the  former  Italian  colonies  (LiBYi, 
ERITREA,  and  Italian  SOMALIL\ND)  awaited  further 
disposition  The  Italian  peninsula  includes  two 
politically  independent  enclaves,  VATICAN  CIT\ 
and  SAN  M  \HINO  The  republican  constitution, 
which  became  effective  on  Jan  1,  1948,  divided 
Italv  into  19  regions  and  granted  them  a  measure 
of  self-government  Several  regions  enjoy  certain 
autonomous  privileges  These  are  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia, TRENTINO-ALTO  ADIUL  (the  Italian  Tyrol), 
with  an  Austrian  minority,  the  Val  d'Aosta  (see 
AOSTA,  VAL  D'),  in  the  Western  Alps,  with  a 
French-speaking  minority,  and  FRIULI-VENEZIA 
GIULIA,  with  a  Yugoslav  minority  N  Italy  is  a  vast 
fertile  plain  contained  by  the  Alpine  chain  and 
drained  by  the  Po  river  and  its  tributaries  It  com- 
prises the  regions  of  LU.URIA,  PIEDMONT,  Val 
d'Aosta,  LOMBARDY,  Tientmo-  Alto  Adige,  VENE- 
TIA,  Fiiuh-Venezia  Giuha,  and  pait  of  EMILIA- 
ROMAQNV,  which  extends  into  central  Italy  It  is 
the  nchest  part  of  the  country,  with  the  best 
agricultural  land,  the  chief  port  (GENOA),  the 
largest  industries  (MILAN,  TURIN),  and  an  active 
tourist  trade  on  the  Italian  RIVIERA,  in  the  Alps 
and  DOLOMITES,  on  the  shores  of  its  beautiful 
lakes  (Lago  M  \GOIORE,  Lake  COMO,  Lake  GARDA), 
and  m  VENICE  The  highest  peak  entirely  situated 
in  Italy,  the  Gran  Paradise,  13,323  ft.  high,  rises  in 
the  Val  d'Aosta.  The  Italian  peninsula,  traversed 
in  its  entire  length  by  the  APENNINES,  comprises 
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central  Italy  (the  MARCHES,  TUSCANY,  UMBRIA, 
and  LATIUM),  and  S  Italy  (CAMPANIA,  BASILICATA, 
ABRUZZI  B  MOUSE,  CALABRIA,  and  APULIA)    Cen- 
tral Italy  contains  the  great  cultural  and  historic 
centers  of  FLORENCE,  PISA,  SIBN\,  PBRUQIA,  As- 
sisi,  UHBINO,  BOLOONA,  RAVENNA,  RIMINI,  FBR- 
RABA,  and  PARMA,  and  ROMH  itself    8  Italy,  the 
poorest  and  moat  backward  part  of  the  country, 
contains  NAPLES,  BARI,  BRINDISI,  FOOOIA,  and 
TAHANTO     Besides  the  Po,  Italy  has  only  short 
rivera,  of  which  the  ARNO  and  the  TIBEK  are  the 
best  known    Italy  enj  ova  a  M  editerranean  climate , 
Sicily  i»  subtropical     Almost  all  Italy  possesses 
great  scenic  beauty — majestic  in  the  Alpine  north, 
soft  and  undulating  in  Umbria  and  Tuscany,  and 
romantically  rugged  in  the  S  Apennines    The  Bav 
of  Naples  is  one  of  the  world's  most  famous  sights 
Despite  a  deceptively  carefree  and  nonchalant  air, 
the  Italians  are  a  frugal  and  hard-working  nation, 
extracting  with  infinite  labor  the  greatest  possible 
yield  from  a  largely  ungrateful  sou     Except  in  the 
plain  of  the  Po,  where  large  crops  of  wheat  and 
rice  are  grown,  Italian  agriculture  produces  mostly 
fruit  (notably  citrus  fruit),  wine,  olive  oil,  and 
cheese    Sheep  and  goats  are  the  principal  livestock, 
the  eroded  Apennines  being  unfit  for  cattle  grac- 
ing   In  mineral  resources  Italy  is  very  poor,  except 
in  sulphur,  mercury,  salt,  and  marble,  which  are 
exported  in  large  quantities     Coal  and  iron  must 
be  imported    Hydroelectric  power,  however,  is  in- 
creasingly exploited,  by  1949  one  third  of  the  state- 
owned  Italian  railroads  ran  on  electricity     Large 
deposits  of  natural  gas  are  industrially  exploited  in 
the  lower  Po  valley,  and  some  oil  has  been  found 
Among  the  chief  Italian  industries  are  textile  and 
silk  manufactures  (notably  at  Milan),  automobile 
plants     (Turin),     machinery     and     shipbuilding 
(Genoa),  chemical  planta,  and  luxury  industries 
All    these    depend    largely    on    exports      Wines, 
fruit,  and  olive  oil  also  are  vital  export  articles, 
on  which  Italy  largely  depends  for  balancing  its 
imports  of  food  and  raw  materials      The  over- 
whelming majority  of  Italians  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics    There  is  complete  freedom  of  worship,  but 
Catholicism  by  the  Lateran  Treaty  is  the  official 
religion    Although  Italy  is  a  cradle  of  culture  and 
learning,    possessing   such    world-famous   univer- 
sities as  those  of  Bologna  and  PADUA,  illiteracy  is 
a  serums  problem  in  the  southern  regions    A  gen- 
eralized outline  of  the  highly  complex  history  of 
Italy  is  attempted  in  the  following  paragraphs,  it 
should  be  supplemented,  however,  by  the  reading 
of  the  articles  on  individual   cities    and    regions 
and  of  such  general  articles  as  ETRUSCAN  CIVILIZA- 
TION, ROME,  PAP\ry,  ITALIAN  ART,  ITALIAN  LIT- 
ERATURE, and  RENAISSANCE 

Ancient  Italy  and  the  Barbarian  Invasions  Little 
is  known  of  Italian  history  before  the  5th  cent 
B  C  ,  except  of  those  regions  (S  Italy  and  Sicily) 
where  the  Greeks  had  established  colonies  (seo 
MAONA  GHAECIA)  The  earliest  known  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  been  of  Ligurmn  and  Ibenan  stock 
The  Etruscans,  coming  from  Asia  Minor,  estab- 
lished themselves  m  central  Italy  before  800  B  C 
They  reduced  the  native  population  to  a  servile 
status  and  established  a  prosperous  and  highly 
civilized  empire  In  the  5th  cent  B.C  the  Celts 
(called  Gauls  by  Roman  historians)  invaded  Italy 
and  drove  the  Etruscans  from  the  Po  valley  In 
the  south,  the  Etruscan  advance  was  checked 
about  the  same  time  by  the  Sammtes  (.see  SAM- 
NIUM),  who  had  adapted  the  civilization  of  their 
Greek  neighbors  and  who  m  the  4th  cent  B  C 
drove  the  Etruscans  out  of  Campania  The  Latins, 
living  along  the  coast  of  Latium,  had  not  been 
fully  subjected  to  the  Etruscans,  they  and  their 
neighbors,  the  SABINES,  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
Romans  The  history  of  Italy  from  the  5th  cent 
B.C.  to  the  5th  cent  A  D  is  largely  that  of  the 
growth  of  Rome  and  of  the  Roman  Empire,  of 
which  Italy  was  the  core  Augustus  divided  Italy 
into  11  administrative  regions  (Latium  and  Cam- 
pania* Apulia  and  Calabria,  Lucania  and  Brut- 
tium,  Saranium,  Pieenum,  Umbria,  Etruna,  Cispa- 
dane  Gaul,  Liguria,  Venetia  and  Istria,  Transpa- 
dane  Gaul).  By  that  tune,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  all  of  Italy  had  been  thoroughly 
Latinized,  Roman  citizenship  was  extended  to  all 
free  Italians,  and  Italy,  made  tax  exempt,  shared 
fully  in  the  wealth  of  Rome  Never  since  has 
Italy  attained  an  equal  degree  of  prosperity  and  as 
long  a  period  of  peace,  Christianity  spread  rap- 
idly Like  the  rest  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Italy 
in  the  early  5th  cent.  A.D.  began  to  be  invaded 
by  successive  waves  of  Barbarian  tribes— the  Ger- 
manic VISIGOTHS,  the  HUNS,  and  the  Germanic 
lleruii  and  O»TROOOTHS  The  deposition  (470)  of 
the  last  West  Roman  emperor  and  the  assumption 
by  ODOACBR  of  the  rule  over  Italy  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  end  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
Eastern  emperors,  residing  at  Constantinople 
(see  BYZANTINE  EMPIRE)  never  renounced  their 
claim  to  Italy  and  their  succession  to  the  West 
On  the  urging  of  Zeno,  the  Eastern  emperor,  the 
Ostrogoth  THBODOHIC  THE  GREAT  invaded  Italy, 
took  (493)  Ravenna  (which  had  replaced  Rome  M 
capital),  slew  Odoacer,  and  began  ft  long  and 
beneficent  rule  over  Italy,  ™i'"*ffr"pg  the  Roman 
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institutions.  After  his  death  the  papacy  was  the 
only  remaining  stable  institution.  The  murder 
(536)  of  the  Gothic  queen,  AMALASUNTHA,  was 
followed  by  the  reconquest  of  Italy  by  Emperor 
JUSTINIAN  I  of  the  East  and  his  generals,  BBLI- 
BARIUB  and  NARSES.  However,  except  in  the 
exarchate  of  RAVENNA,  the  PBNTAPOLIS,  and  the 
coast  of  S  Italy,  Byzantine  rule  was  soon  displaced 
by  the  LOMBARDS,  who  under  ALBOIN  established 
(569)  a  new  kingdom  Pope  GREGORY  I,  without 
assistance  from  Byzantium,  succeeded  in  saving 
Rome  and  the  Patrimony  of  St  Peter  from  the 
Lombard  conquest,  thus  laying  the  basis  for  the 
creation  of  the  PAPAL  STATUS  and  preserving  the 
old  traditions  of  Rome  At  the  same  time  he 
effectively  freed  Rome  from  allegiance  to  the 
Byzantine  conquerors  The  Lombards  possessed 
little  unity,  but  they  successfully  warded  off  By- 
zantine efforts  at  reconquest  and  in  761  took 
Ravenna,  their  advance  on  Rome  resulted  in  the 
appeal  of  the  pope  to  PBPIN  TUB  SHORT,  king  of 
the  Franks,  who  expelled  the  Lombards  from  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis,  which 
he  donated  (754)  to  the  pope  Pepin's  intervention 
was  followed  by  that  of  his  son  CHARLEMAGNE, 
who  defeated  the  Lombard  king,  Desidenus,  was 
crowned  king  of  the  Lombards,  confirmed  his 
father's  donation,  and  was  crowned  emperor  (800) 
of  the  West  at  Rome  These  crucial  events  shaped 
much  of  the  later  history  of  Italy  and  of  the 
papacy  The  claim  of  later  emperors  to  Italy  and 
the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  were  among  the 
direct  results 

Medieval  Italy  In  the  divisions  of  the  Carolingian 
empire  (see  VERDUN.  TREATY  OF,  MERBE.V,  TREATY 
or)  Italy  fell  to  emperors  LOTHAIR  I,  Louis  II, 
and  CHARLES  II,  their  control,  however,  was  largely 
nominal  Under  CARLOMAN  (d  880)  and  Emperor 
CHARLES  III,  Italy  fell  into  anarchy,  Emperor 
ARNULP  unsuccessfully  tried  to  reconquer  it 
From  888  until  962  Italy  was  "ruled"  by  such  phan- 
tom kings  and  emperors  as  Guy  of  Spoleto, 
Berangar  I  of  Friuli,  Louis  HI  of  Burgundy,  and 
BERENGAR  II  The  petty  nobles  were  in  constant 
feud,  the  papacy  at  its  lowest  point  of  degradation 
The  invasion  of  the  Magyars  threatened  Italy  in 
the  north,  while  m  the  south  the  Arabs  had  seized 
(917)  Sicily  and  were  raiding  the  Italian  mainland 
In  961,  heeding  an  appeal  of  the  pope  foi  pro- 
tection against  Berengar  II,  the  German  king 
OTTO  I  invaded  Italy,  defeated  Berengar,  and  was 
crowned  king  of  Italy,  and  in  962  he  was  crowned 
emperor  by  the  pope  The  union  of  Italy  and 
Germany  was  the  beginning  of  the  HOLY  ROMAN 
EMPIRE  Though  the  Alps  had  never  prevented 
invaders  from  entering  Italy,  they  wore  sufficient 
as  a  barrier  for  preventing  the  emperors  from  ex- 
ercising effective  control  over  Italy  Agam  and 
again  the  emperors  and  German  kings  crossed  the 
Alps  to  reassert  their  authority,  and  each  time 
their  authority  virtually  vanished  as  soon  as  they 
returned  to  Germany  At  best,  their  power  was 
limited  to  the  territories  north  of  the  Papal  States 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  aftei  being  briefly  recovered 
by  the  Byzantines,  were  conquered  in  the  llth 
cent  by  the  Normans  under  ROBERT  GUISCARD 
and  his  successors,  who  also  w rented  Sicily  from 
the  Arabs  and  set  up  the  Norman  kingdom  of 
Sicily  In  central  and  N  Italy  the  feudal  lords, 
largely  of  Germanic  origin  (Frankish  and  Lom- 
bard), exerted  a  disorderly  and  violent  rule  Most 
powerful  among  them  were  the  counts  of  Tuscany 
The  quarrel  over  INVESTITURE  between  the  em- 
perors and  the  popes,  and  the  contested  succession 
to  Tuscany  after  the  death  (1115)  of  Countess 
MATILDA,  increased  the  prevailing  chaos  The  in- 
dependence of  the  many  petty  feudal  lords  pre- 
vented FEUDALISM,  in  its  true  meaning,  from  ever 
gaining  a  firm  foothold  in  central  and  N  Italy 
In  the  south,  however,  the  Norman  kings  and  their 
successors,  tlie  HOHENSTAUFBN  and  ANOEVIN 
dynasties,  firmly  entrenched  the  feudal  system,  the 
worst  features  of  which  were  later  perpetuated  by 
the  Spanish  rulers  of  Naples  and  Sicily  The 
fundamental  difference  between  N  and  8  Italy, 
which  has  remained  to  the  present  day,  thus  must 
be  traced  as  far  back  as  to  the  llth  cent.  The 
characteristic  development  in  central  and  N  Italy, 
the  rise  of  the  cities  (see  COMMUNE  and  CITY-BTATB) 
began  in  the  10th  cent  Its  causes  were  partly 
political — the  burghers  had  to  draw  together  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  nobles — and  partly 
economic — contact  with  the  Moslem  world  was 
making  the  Italian  merchants  and  towns  the 
middle-men  and  entrepdts  of  Western  Europe 
The  survival  of  Roman  institutions  and  the 
example  of  the  commune  of  Rome  facilitated  the 
process  To  protect  their  commerce  and  their  in- 
dustries (particularly  the  wool  industry)  many 
cities  grouped  together  in  leagues,  which  often 
were  at  war  with  each  other.  These  were  particu- 
larly strong  in  Lombardy.  The  Attempt  of  Emperor 
FREDERICK  I  to  impose  his  authority  on  the  cities 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  LOMBARD  LKAOTTB, 
which  defeated  the  emperor  and  forced  his  recog- 
nition m  1183  However,  the  rivalry  among  the 
cities  prevented  any  union  strong  enough  to  oon- 
soluUte  even  a  part  of  Italy,  The  struggle  between 


Emperor  FREDERICK  II  and  the  papacy  divided 
the  cities  and  the  nobles  in  two  strong  parties,  the 
GUELPHS  AND  GHiBELUNBS.  Their  fratricidal 
warfare  continued  long  after  the  death  of  Fred- 
erick, which  marked  the  end  of  imperial  rule  in 
Italy  and  the  victory  of  the  papacy.  Factional 
strife  permitted  the  rise  of  despots  in  the  towns 
These  despots,  whether  of  noble  or  of  bourgeois 
origin,  were  generally  factional  leaders  who.  once 
they  had  obtained  the  magistracy,  usurped  it  and 
made  it  hereditary  The  usual  titles  of  the  magis- 
trates were  podesta,  senator,  or  consul.  In  many 
cities,  the  republican  institutions  were  upheld 
without  (or  with  few)  interruptions  In  others, 
dynasties  established  themselves  and  were  in- 
vested, in  the  14th  and  15th  cent.,  with  the  titles 
duke  or  prinoe  by  the  emperors,  who  still  olaimerl 
theoretical  suzerainty  over  N  Italy  The  most 
powerful  princes  (e  g  ,  the  VISOONTI  and  SKORZA 
of  Milan,  the  GONZAGA  of  Mantua,  the  ESTK  oi 
Ferrara,  and  the  dukes  of  SAVOY)  and  the  rnowt 
powerful  republics  (o  g,,  Florence,  Venice,  and 
Genoa)  tended  to  increase  their  territories  at  the 
expense  of  their  weaker  neighbors  The  cities  ol 
the  Papal  States  passed  under  the  sway  of  local 
tyrants  during  the  Babylonian  captivity  of  the 
popes  in  Avignon  and  during  the  Great  Schism 
By  the  end  of  the  15th  cent  ,  Italy  fell  into  the  fol- 
lowing chief  component  parts  in  the  south,  th< 
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kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  torn  by  the  rival 
claims  of  the  Angevin  dynasty  and  the  Spanish 
house  of  Aragon,  in  the  center,  the  Papal  States 
the  republics  of  Siena,  Florence,  and  Lucca,  and 
the  cities  of  Bologna,  Forll,  Rimini,  and  Faenza 
(only  nominally  subject  to  the  pope)  ,  m  the  north, 
the  duchies  of  Ferrara  and  Modena,  Mantua, 
Milan,  and  Savoy  The  two  great  merchant  re- 
publics, Venice  and  Genoa,  through  their  far-flunj 
possessions,  colonies,  and  outposts,  were  distinct 
m  character  and  outlook  from  the  rest  of  Italy 
Constant  warfare  between  these  many  states  wa* 
politically  disastrous,  but  did  little  to  upset  then 
material  and  cultural  wealth  Indeed,  the  war- 
were  generally  fought  in  a  desultory  manner,  witli 
a  minimum  of  bloodshed  and  destruction,  by  hired 
bands  of  foreigners,  led  by  professional  commander- 
(see  CONDOTTIKHE),  who  were  mainly  interested 
in  auctioning  off  then  services  to  the  highest  bid- 
ders Compared  to  the  Black  Death,  which  ravaged 
Italy  in  the  14th  cent  ,  the  local  wars  did  little 
harm  Mateual  prosperity  had  been  much  fur- 
thered by  the  Crusades,  by  the  expanding  tradt 
with  the  Orient,  and  by  the  rise  of  the  great  me- 
dieval  banking  firms,  notably  in  Genoa,  in  Luoc\, 
and  in  Florence,  where  the  MEDICI  lose  from 
bankers  to  dukes.  Material  prosperity  made  pos- 
sible one  of  the  greatest  cultural  flowerings  m  the 
history  of  mankind  —  the  Italian  Renaiasanoe, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  Dante  in 
the  14th  cent  ,  and  which  permanently  changed 
the  civilization  of  Western  Euiope 
Political  DisirUegration  and  Rebirth  The  Renais- 
sance reached  its  zenith  only  in  the  early  10th  cent  , 
but  Italy  was  already  politically  doomed  by  the 
emergence  of  national  imperialistic  states  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Austria  The  invasion  (1494) 
of  Italy  by  CHARI.KI*  VIII  of  France  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  ITALIAN  WARS,  which  ended  in 
1559  with  the  subjoctiou  of  most  of  Italy  to  Span- 
ish rule  01  influence  Early  in  the  warn,  in  which 
France  and  Spain  were  the  main  contenders  for 
supremacy  over  Italy,  Italian  statesmen  realized 
that  only  unity  could  save  Italy  from  foreign 
domination  The  plan  of  union  under  one  stiong 
despot,  advanced  by  Machiavelli,  was  impossible 
to  realize,  Cesare  BORGIA  failed  even  in  his  more 
limited  objective  Pope  JULIUS  II  succeeded  in 
consolidating  the  Papal  States,  but  his  HOLY 
LEAGUE,  devised  to  drive  out  the  French,  failed  to 
create  Italian  unity  After  1519  the  Italian  Wars 
became  part  of  the  European  struggle  between 
FRANCIS  I  of  France  and  Emperor  CHARLES  V 
The  Treaty  of  CATEAU-CAMBRBSIS  (1559)  left  the 
kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  Naples  and  the  duchy  of 
Milan  to  Spain.  Foreign  domination  became  nearly 
complete  with  the  War  of  the  SPANISH  SUCCESSION 
(1701-14;  see  also  UTRECHT,  PEACE  OF)  and  the 
War  of  the  POLISH  SUCCESSION  (1733-35).  By 
1748  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  duchies  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza  had  passed  to  branches  of  the  Spanish 
Bourbons,  and  the  duchies  of  Milan,  Mantua, 
Tuscany,  and  Modena  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
The  only  remaining  independent  states  were  the 
Papal  States,  the  declining  republics  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Lucca,  and  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia 
(see  SARDINIA,  KINGDOM  or),  created  in  1720  by  the 
union  of  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Sardinia  under  tho 
house  of  Savoy,  whose  star  was  rising.  Though 
political  freedom  had  vanished  from  Italy,  the 
country  enjoyed  relative  prosperity  and  order  on 
the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  great  crea- 
tive ferment  of  the  Renaissance  had  subsided, 
but  Italy  continued  to  influence  European  cul- 
ture, particularly  in  architecture  and  music. 
Yet,  to  subsequent  generations,  preoccupied  with 
the  concepts  of  national  independence  and  politi- 
cal power,  the  somnolent  and  politically  apathetic 
Italy  of  the  18th  cent,  rejuwwnted  the  depth  of 


national  degradation.  The  FRDNCK  REVOLUTION- 
ARY WARS  swept  away  the  political  institutions  of 
18th-century  Italy  General  Bonaparte  (see  NAPO- 
LEON I)  triumphantly  defeated  the  Sardinian  and 
Austrian  armies  in  his  Italian  campaign  of  1790- 
97  He  was  at  first  received  enthusiastically  by 
most  Italians,  whose  national  aspirations  the 
French  Revolution  had  kindled.  Napoleon  redrew 
the  Italian  map  several  times.  The  Cispadane 
and  Transpadane  republics,  established  in  1796, 
were  united  (1797)  as  the  CISALPINE  REPUBLIC, 
recognized  in  the  Treaty  of  CAMPO  FORMIO  In 
1802  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  comprising  Lombardy 
and  Emilia-Romagna,  was  renamed  the  Italian 
Republic,  and  in  1805  it  was  made  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  with  Napoleon  as  king  and  Eugene  de 
BEAUHARNAIS  as  viceroy  The  kingdom  was  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  Venetia.  Between  1795 
and  1812  Savoy,  Piedmont,  Liguria,  Tuscany, 
Parma,  and  the  Papal  States  were  annexed  to 
France  Joseph  BONAPARTE  was  made  king  of 
Naples  and  was  replaced  (1808)  by  Joachim 
MURAT  Sardinia,  however,  was  left  to  the  house 
of  Savoy,  and  Sicily  to  the  Bourbons  Napoleon's 
failure  to  unite  Italy  and  his  oppressive  regime 
disappointed  the  Italian  patriots  Such  secret 
revolutionary  societies  as  the  CARBONARI,  which 
later  played  a  vital  part  in  Italian  unification, 
originated  with  the  liberal  opposition  to  Napoleonic 
rule.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  (1814-15)  restored 
approximately  the  pro-Napoleonic  status  quo  and 
the  old  ruling  families  Venetia,  however,  was 
united  with  Lombardy  as  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom  under  the  Austrian  crown,  and  Liguna 
passed  to  Sardinia  Naples  and  Sicily  were  united 
(1816)  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  SICILIES 
Austrian  influence  became  paramount  However, 
the  efforts  of  Mettermch  and  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
could  not  suppress  the  nationalist  movement  The 
forces  of  the  Risorgimento,  as  the  movement  for 
unification  was  called,  fell  into  three  main  groups 
the  radicals,  led  by  MAZ/INI,  who  sought  to  create 
a  republic,  the  moderate  Liberals,  who  saw  in  the 
house  of  Savov  the  rallying  point  of  unification, 
and  the  Catholic  conservatives,  who  desired  a  con- 
federation under  the  presidency  of  the  pope 
Largely  through  the  efforts  of  VICTOR  EMMANUEL 

II  of  Savoy,  CAVOUR,  and  GARIBAIDI,  unification 
ultimately  was  achieved  under  the  house  of  Savoy 
(For  the  wars  and  revolutions  that  brought  about 
unification,   see   RISOROIMENTO  )     The   Italy   of 
which  Victor  Emmanuel  II  became  king  in  1861 
still  lacked  Venetia,  Rome,  and  part  of  the  Papal 
States     Florence  was  its  capital     To  NAPOLEON 

III  of  France,  who  had  helped  Sardinia  in  defeat- 
ing \ustria  in  1859,  Sardinia  had  coded  Savoy  and 
Nice     Bv  siding  against  Austria  in  the  AUSTRO- 
PRUSSIAN  WAR  of   1866  Italy  obtained   Venetia 
Napoleon  Ill's  protectorate  over  the  Papal  States 
delayed  the  Italian  annexation  of  Rome  until  1870 
The  relationship  between  the  kings  and  the  popes 
(who  considered  themselves  piisoners  within  the 
Vatican)  was  a  major  problem  until  1020,  when  the 
LATERAN    TREATY    made    the    pontiff    sovereign 
within  Vatican  City     After  1870  Austria  still  re- 
tained areas  with  largely  Italian  populations  (e  g  , 
S  TYROL  and  Trieste) ,  Italian  agitation  for  their 
annexation  (see  IRREDLNTISM)  went  unfulfilled  un- 
til the  First  World  War 

Modern  Italy  From  1861  until  the  Fascist  dic- 
tatorship of  Mussolini,  Italy  was  ruled  under  the 
liberal  constitution  adopted  by  Sardinia  in  1848 
The  reigns  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II  (1861-78)  and 
HUMBERT  I  (1878-1900),  and  the  first  half  of  the 
reign  of  VICTOR  EMMANUEL  III  (1900-1947)  were, 
as  a  whole,  liberal  The  outstanding  statesmen  of 
thepre-Fascist  period  were  DEPBETIS,  CRISPI,  Gio- 
UTCT,  SONNINO,  ORLANDO,  and  NITTI  Colonial 
and  industrial  expansion  were  primary  concerns  of 
the  government  Italy  acquired  Eritrea  and  part 
of  Soroaltland  in  E  Africa,  but  further  advance  was 
checked  by  the  Ethiopian  victory  (1896)  at  Aduwa 
In  191 1-12  Libya  was  conquered  from  the  Ottoman 
Empire  A  severe  setback  in  Italian  colonial 
policy  was  the  establishment  (1881)  of  a  French 
protectorate  over  TUNISIA,  it  was  an  important 
motive  for  the  conclusion  (1882)  of  the  alliance  of 
Italy  with  Germany  and  Austria  (see  TRIPLE 
ALLIANCE  AND  TRIPLE  ENTENTE)  The  industrial 
expansion  of  Italy  m  the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
cent  was  accompanied  by  the  growth  of  the  So- 
cialist movement  and  by  social  turmoil  Overpopu- 
lation led  to  mass  emigration  to  North  and  South 
America  In  the  First  World  War,  Italy  at  first 
remained  neutral  Its  relations  with  Germany  and 
Austria  had  cooled  after  1900,  and  when  the  Allies 
offered  substantial  territorial  increases.  Italy  de- 
nounced the  Triple  Alliance  and  entered  (1915)  the 
war  on  the  Allied  side  Though  suffering  serious 
reverses  at  first,  the  Italians  won  (1918)  a  great 
victory  at  VITTORJO  VBNETO,  followed  by  the  sur- 
render of  Austria-Hungary  At  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  Italy  obtained  S  Tyrol,  Trieste,  Istna. 
part  of  Carmok,  several  Dalmatian  islands,  and 
the  Dodecanese— far  less  than  the  Allies  had 
secretly  promised.  The  seizure  (1921)  of  FIOMS  by 
»  nationalist  band  under  D'AmrcwaiQ  WAS  a  drastic 
gesture  of  Italian  discontent.  Political  and  social 
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unrest  increased  and  furthered  the  growth  of 
FASCISM.  The  Fascist  leader  (Ital.  Duce),  Benito 
MUSSOLINI,  promising  the  restoration  of  social 
order  and  of  political  greatness,  led  (Oct.  27,  1922) 
his  "march  on  Rome"  and  was  made  premier  by  the 
king  Granted  dictatorial  powers,  Mussolini 
purged  the  state  of  all  opposition  (notably  by  the 
murder  of  MATTEOTTI),  regimented  the  press  and 
schools,  imposed  state  control  on  industry  and 
labor,  and  created  a  corporative  state  controlled  by 
the  Fascist  party  and  militia  Great  public  works 
and  much  building  (usually  m  a  characteristically 
pompous  and  ugly  style)  were  undertaken  and  some 
useful  projects  (e  g  ,  the  draining  of  the  PONTINB 
MARSHES)  were  accomplished  The  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  increasing  Italian  birth  rate  was  ag- 
gravated by  drastic  immigration  restrictions  in  the 
United  States.  Mussolini  hoped  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  "dynamic  expansion,  i  e  ,  bv  encouraging 
population  increase  and  by  clamonng  for  increased 
living  space,  on  the  theory  that  Italy  must  expand 
or  explode  Despite  some  ineffective  sanctions  im- 
posed by  the  League  of  Nations  (from  which  Italy 
withdrew  in  1937),  Italy  conquered  ETHIOPIA  in 
1936-36  Drawing  ever  closer  to  National  Socialist 
Germany  and  to  Japan,  Italy  formed  m  1936  an 
entente  with  Germany  (see  Axis)  Italian  inter- 
vention on  the  Insurgent  side  m  the  civil  war 
(1936-39)  m  Spain  was  facilitated  by  the  appease- 
ment policy  of  England  and  France  In  April, 

1939,  Italy  seized  ALBANIA  with  impunity    When 
the  Second  World  War  broke  out,  Italy  at  first  as- 
sumed a  neutrality  friendly  to  Germany    In  June, 

1940,  it  declared  war  on  collapsing  France  and  on 
Great  Britain    After  some  successes  in  E  Africa, 
Italy  launched  (Sept  ,  1940)  an  attack  on  Egypt 
and  (Oct  ,  1940)  on  GREECE     Both  in  Greece  and 
in  North  Africa,  Italian  forces  were  unsuccessful 
until  German  troops  came  to  their  aid     In  1941 
Italy  declared  war  on  Russia  and  on  the  United 
States     By  July,  1943,  it  had  lost  all  its  African 
possessions,  its  army  was  shattered,   Sicily  was 
falling  to  American  troops,  and  Italian  ports  and 
cities  were  bombed     Open  discontent  culminated 
in  the  rebellion  of  the  Fascist  grand  council  against 
Mussolini,  Mussolini's  dismissal  by  the  king,  the 
appointment  of  BADOC.I  10  as  premier,  and  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Fascist  party   (July,    1943)      On 
Sept    3  Italy  surrendered  unconditionally  to  tho 
Allies,  but  announcement  was  withheld  until  the 
main  Allied  landing  at  Salerno  (Sept    H)    Mean- 
while German  armies  quickly  occupied  N  and  cen- 
tral Italv,  including  Rome  and  Naples     Mussolini 
escaped  from  imprisonment  and  set  up  a  puppet 
republic  m  N  Italy    The  Badogho  government  de- 
clared (Oct  ,  1943)  war  on  Germany  ,  and  Italy  was 
recognized  bv  the  Allies  as  "cobelhgeient  "    After 
the  fall  of  Naples  to  the  Allies,  German  resistance 
stiffened     From  Oct  ,  1943,  until  the  German  sur- 
render in  194.5  the  Italian  campaign  was  a  slow, 
grueling,   and   costly  struggle   (sec  CAUSING   and 
ANZIO)    The  fall  of  Rome  (Juh  ,  1044)  was  followed 
by  a  rapid  Allied  advance  to  Florence  and  Rimini, 
but  then  a  stalemate  developed      Italian  troops 
fought  alongside  the  Allies  {Americans,   British, 
French,  and  Poles),  and  Italian  resistance  forces 
within  German-held  ItaK  were  of  substantial  help 
to  the  Allies     In  Mav,  1946,  the  Germans  signed 
their  sui  render  at  Caserta    In  1944  the  unpopular 
Badogho  cabinet  resigned,  and  the  king  transferred 
his  powers  to  his  son,  later  King  HUMBERT  II    The 
question  of  the  preservation  or  the  abolition  of  the 
monarchy   was   acute,    as   were   the   insuperable 
economic  problems  left  by  the  war     Various  coali- 
tion cabinets  followed  each  other  until  Dec  ,  1945, 
when  Alcide  DE  GASPERI,  a  Christian  Democrat, 
became  premier     Considerable  economic  aid  was 
extended  to  Italy  by  UNRRA  and  relieved  the 
worst  sufferings     A  referendum  (June,  1946)  de- 
cided for  the  establishment  of  a  republic    A  con- 
stituent assembly  drafted  a  new  constitution,  pro- 
viding for  a  chamber  of  deputies  and  a  senate  and 
for  a  president  elected  for  a  sex-en  vear  term  bv 
both  houses     The  cabinet  is  responsible  to  the 
parliament      The    Communists,    Socialists,    and 
Christian  Democrats  (moderate  liberals)  emerged 
from  the  war  as  the  chief  parties    The  split  of  the 
Socialists  into  a  right  wing  and  a  left  wing  enabled 
the  Christian  Democrats  to  maintain  themselves 
in  power  in  coalition  with  the  right-wing  Socialists 
and  to  exclude  the  Communists  from  the  govern- 
ment    In  the  elections  of  April,  1948,  American 
propaganda  and  papal  pronouncements  contrib- 
uted to  the  victory  of  the  government  over  the 
Communists.    However,  the  political  situation  re- 
mained potentially  explosive     In  foreign  policy, 
Italy  followed  the  lead  of  the  United  States    The 
detachment  of  Trieste  from  Italy  by  the  peace 
treaty    of    1947    created    serious   dissatisfaction 
Italian  defense  forces  and  armaments  were  severely 
limited  by  the  peace  treaty    The  economic  situa- 
tion of  Italy  was,  at  least  superficially,  relieved  by 
the  extension  of  American  aid  under  the  European 
Recovery  Program  after  1948  though  the  need  for 
splitting  up  the  great  estates  of  3  Italy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  peasants  was  not  fulfilled   In  1949 
Italy  joined  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty     Among 
general  histories  of  Italy  are  Pasquale  Villan, 
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Storia  politico  d' It  aim  (8  vole,  1874-82);  H  D. 
Sedgwiok,  Short  History  of  Italy  (1905);  E.  M 
Jamison,  Italy,  M edvteoal  and  Modern  (1917),  J.  P 
Trevelyan,  Short  History  of  the  Italian  Peoplf 
(1920),  Luigi  Salvatorelh,  A  Concise  History  of 
Italy  (Eng  tr  ,  1939)  For  the  early  period  and 
the  barbarian  invasions,  see  bibliography  under 
ROME  For  the  medieval  period,  see  Pasquale 
Villan,  Mediaeval  Italy  (Kng  tr  ,  1910),  H  B 
Cottenll,  Medieval  Italy  (1915)  For  the  Renais- 
sance, see  bibliography  under  RKNAIHSANCK  For 
the  modern  period,  see  Benedetto  Croce,  Hwtnry 
of  Italy,  1871-1916  (Eng  tr  ,  1929),  Rene  Albrecht- 
Carne,  Italy  from  Napoleon  to  Mussolini  (1949) 

Italy,  town  (pop  1,224),  N  central  Texas,  8  of  Dal- 
las, in  a  blackland  cotton  area. 

Itasca  (It&'sku),  city  (pop  1,759),  N  central  Texas, 
H8W  of  Dallas,  settled  1882,  mo.  as  a  city  1910,  In 
the  blackland  area,  it  has  cotton  processing  and 
textile  milling 

Itasca.  Lake  (It&'sku),  small  shallow  lake  m  a  pine- 
wooded  swampy  region,  NW  central  Minn  ,  S8W 
of  Bemidji  Henry  R  Schoolcraft  identified  (1832) 
it  as  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  Later  geog- 
raphers consider  the  source  to  be  above  the  lake, 
through  which  the  river  flows  In  1891  the  region 
was  included  m  a  state  park,  which  has  a  historical 
and  natural  history  museum 

itch   see  SCABIES 

Itenez  or  Itenes,  river  see  GUAPOR* 

Ithaca  (I'thlku,  I'thuku),  Gr  Ithake  (6tha'ke), 
island  (37  sq  mi  ,  pop  8,114),  off  W  Greece,  one 
of  the  IONIAN  ISLANDS,  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel  from  Cephaloma  Mountainous,  it  rises 
to  2,645  ft  The  chief  town  is  Ithaca  (pop  3,120) 
Ithaca  is  celebrated  as  the  home  of  ODYSSEUS, 
although  some  recent  archaeologists  doubt  that 
Homeric  and  modern  Ithaca  are  identical  Cyclo- 
pean walls  and  other  remains  have  been  found 

Ithaca.  1  Village  (pop  2,000),  co  seat  of  Gratiot  co  , 
S  Mich  ,  m  a  farm  area,  me  1869  2  City  (pop 
19,730),  co  seat  of  Tompkms  co  ,  W  central  N  Y  . 
in  the  Finger  Lakes  region,  on  hills  at  the  south  end 
of  Cayuga  Lake  SW  of  Syracuse,  settled  c  1790.  me 
1888  Its  varied  manufactures  include  guns,  ma- 
chines, and  salt,  but  it  is  important  chiefly  as  the 
seat  of  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  and  of  Ithaca  College 
(coeducational)  The  Renwick  Bird  Sanctuary,  ad- 
joining Stewart  Park,  is  in  the  city,  and  several 
state  parks  are  near  by  There  is  a  state  hospital 
(1936)  for  the  tubercular 

Ithai  (I'thl'I,  Itha'I),  variant  of  ITTAI  2 

Ithamar  (I'thumtr),  (Heb  , -island  of  palms],  son  of 
\aron  Ex  6  23,  28  1,  38  21,  Lev  10  6,  1  Chron 
24  3,  Ezra  8  2 

Itmel  d'thiei,  KM'-)  [Heb, -God  is  with  me)  1 
Benjamite  Neh  117  2  See  UCAL 

Ithmah  (Ith'mu)  [Heb ,  -orphanhood),  Moabite 
member  of  David's  guird  1  Chron  11  46 

Ithnan  (rth'nJln)  [Heb  .-given],  unidentified  town, 
S  Palestine  Joshua  15  23 

Ithra  (t'thru),  variant  of  JETHKR  2 

Ithran  (I'thran)  1  Descendant  of  Asher  1  Chron 
7  37  He  is  pi  obably  the  same  as  Jether  in  verse  38 
2  Chief  of  the  Hontes  Gen  36  26 

Ithream  (K'threum)  [Heb  .^excellence  of  the  poo- 
pie],  son  of  David  2  Sam  35,1  Chron  3  3 

Ithrite  (I'thrTt),  family  name  of  two  of  David's 
guard  2  Sam  23  38,  1  Chron  11  40 

Ithtmn*  see  IDUN 

Ito,  Hirobumi,  Prince  (hero'boome,  e'to),  1841- 
1909,  Japanese  statesman,  the  outstanding  figure 
in  the  modernization  of  Japan  As  a  voung  Choshu 
samurai,  he  defied  the  ban  on  foreign  travel,  visited 
Europe,  and  became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
adopting  Western  ways  After  the  Meiji  restora- 
tion, he  was  a  member  of  the  mission  under  Prince 
Iwakura  In  1882  he  was  sent  abroad  to  studv 
foreign  governments  Returning,  he  established  a 
cabinet  and  civil  service  (1885)  and  a  privy  council 
(1888)  He  drafted  the  constitution  of  1889,  more 
or  less  on  the  Prussian  model  An  intimate  adviser 
of  the  emperor,  he  was  long  dominant  m  politics 
As  prime  minister  (1892-96)  he  supported  the 
Ch mo- Japanese  War  and  negotiated  the  Treaty 
of  Shunonoseki  After  the  war  he  became  a  sup- 
porter of  party  government,  opposing  Prince 
YAM AO  ATA  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Seivukai  party.  Again  prime  minister  (1809-1901), 
believing  war  with  Russia  imminent,  he  secured 
increased  military  appropriations  His  resignation 
in  1901  meant  the  decline  of  civilian  power  m  the 
ruling  oligarchy  In  1905  ho  forced  an  agreement 
making  Korea  a  virtual  protectorate  and  became 
Japanese  resident  general  there  Ho  was  assassi- 
nated by  a  Korean  in  1900 

Itsuku-snima  (StsookSo'shmia),  sacred  island,  6  mi. 
long  and  2  5  mi  wide,  in  the  Inland  Sea,  Japan, 
S  W  of  Hiroshima  Site  of  an  ancient  Shinto  shrine, 
it  is  known  for  its  huge  torn  (1875),  its  16th-century 
hall  built  by  Hideyoshi,  its  pagoda  (1407),  and  a 
9th-centurv  Buddhist  temple  The  island  is  also 
known  as  M>ya-jima 

Irta  Bena  (t'tii  b?'nu),  town  (pop.  1,795),  W  central 
Miss  ,  on  the  Yazoo  just  W  of  Greenwood  and  £  of 
Greenville,  in  a  cotton  area. 

Ittah-kazin  (I'tu-ka'rfn),  unidentified  place,  N  Pal- 
estine. Joshua  19.13. 
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and  machinery  manufactures    It  was  founded  in     feeble-minded,  and  on  the  death  of  his  elder 

~     '  brother,  Feodor  HI,  his  succession  was  widely 

opposed  by  the  supporters  of  his  half  brother, 
PETER  I  However,  Ivan  and  Peter  jointly  suc- 
ceeded under  the  regency  of  Ivan's  sister,  SOPHIA 
AL&KSKTV  BVNA  After  the  overthrow  (1689)  of 
Sophia's  regencv,  Ivan  was  excluded  from  state 


>   1,664),  co  seat  of  Tiaho- 

J  Miss  ,  near  the  Tennessee 

river,  me    1857     The  area   has  lumbering  and 

Ravel,  sandstone,  and  clay  pits    There  are  some 
te  ante-bellum  houses     Mineral  springs  are  near 
by    In  a  Civil  War  battle  here  on  Sept   19,  1862, 


, 
affairs     His  elder  daughter,  Catherine,  was  the 


Ittai  O'tiUt&l)  (Heb.,  -present)   1  Gittite  follower     

of  David    He  stood  by  David  in  Absalom's  revolt,     810  by  Charlemagne 
2  Sam    15  19-22,  182,5,12    2  Benjamite,  one  of   luk*  (IQ'ku),  town  (po 
David's  mighty  men     2  Sam    23  29     Ithai     1      mmgo  co  ,  extreme  T 
Chron   1131  *"'-     " 

Ituraea  (Itydorfi'd),  ancient  country  on  the  northern 
border  of  Palestine    JJCTUB  the  son  of  Ishmael  was 

its  eponym     Ancient  geographers  are  not  agreed      „„     ... — _  -r-    --. — ., ,    —   — 

as  to  the  exact  limits  of  the  country     The  inhab-      General  Rosecrans  attacked  the  Confederates  un-     grandmother  of  Ivan  VI ,  his  younger  daughter, 
itants  were  Arabians,  conquered  in  105  B  C    by     der  Gen    Sterling  Price,  the  fighting  continued      Anna,  became  empress  of  Russia  m  1730 
Aristobulus,   king  of  Judaea,   and   forcibly   con-      until  nightfall,  when  Price  withdrew  to  join  General    Ivan   VI,    1740-64,   emperor   and   tsar   of   Russia 
verted  to  Judaism     Later,  after  a  brief  period  of     Van  Dorn  (1740-41),  great-grandson  of  Ivan  V.    He  was  the 

independence,  the  country  was  subdued  by  Pom-    lulis,  see  Ktos,  Greece  son  of  Prime  Anthony  Ulnc  of  Brunswick  Wolfen- 

pey     It  remained  thereafter  chiefly  in   Roman   Iv«,  town  (pop  1,285),  NWS  C  ,  Sof  Anderson,  ma     blittel  and  of  ANNA  LEOPOLDOVNA    An  infant,  he 
hands,  being  united  (A  D    c  50)  to  the  Roman     farm  area,  founded  c  1885 

province  of  Syria     Many  Ituraeans  served  in  the   Ivah  (I'vu),  unidentified  city  of  Mesopotamia,  per- 
armies  of  Rome  and  wore  renowned  for  their  skill      haps  the  same  as  AVA     2  Kings  18  34,  19.13,  Isa 

3713 
Ivan  II  or  Ivan  Asen  (e'van  it's  An),  d,  1241,  tsar  of 

Bulgaria  (1218-41)     On  the  death  (1207)  of  his 

father  Kalo>an,  restorer  of  the  Bulgarian  empire, 


as  horsemen  and  aichors 

Iturbi,  JosS  (hosa'  etoor'bS),  1895-,  Spanish- Ameri- 
can pianist,  b  Valencia,  Spam,  studied  at  the  Con- 
servatono  de  MtSsica,  Valencia,  and  the  Pans  Con- 
servatoire He  was  head  of  the  piano  department 
(1919-23)  at  the  Geneva  Conservatory,  later  begin- 
ning his  world  tours  as  a  concert  pianist  In  New 
York  in  1929  he  made  his  American  debut  and  in 
Mexico  city  in  1933  made  his  first  appearance  as  a 
conductor  He  was  conductor  (1936-44)  of  the 
Rochester  (N  Y  )  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Begin- 
ning in  1942  he  appeared  in  several  moving  pic- 
tures He  is  one  of  the  most  popular  pianists  in  the 
United  States 

Iturbide,  Aguttin  de  (agoosten'  da  Stoorbe'da), 
1783-  1824,  Mexican  revolutionist,  emperor  of  Mex- 
ico (1822-23)  An  officer  in  the  royalist  army,  he 
was  sympathetic  toward  independence  but  took  no 
part  in  the  separatist  movement  led  by  HIDALGO 
Y  COSTILLA  and  helped  to  suppress  the  revolt, 
figuring  especially  against  MORKLOS  Y  PAv6w  In 


1820  he  was  commissioned  by  Viceroy  APODACA  to   Ivan  III  or  Ivan  the  Great  (I'v&n,  1'vun,  Rus  6 van'), 


lead  royalist  troops  against  Vicente  GUERRERO 
Iturbide  undertook  the  command  with  the  intention 
of  overthrowing  the  viceroyalty  and  establishing 
Mexican  independence  After  Guerrero  had  in- 
flicted minor  defeats  on  his  troops,  Iturbide  opened 
negotiations  with  the  insurgent  leader,  and  the 
result  was  the  Plan  of  II.UALA  (1821)  Iturbide's 
army  swept  the  country  in  victory  The  new 
viceroy,  O  DoNojtf,  capitulated  to  their  demands 
in  the  Treaty  of  Coidoba  (1821)  The  independ- 
ence of  Mexico  was  assured,  but  without  the 
social  reforms  advocated  by  Hidalgo,  instead  of  a 
new  liberal  state,  Iturbide  had  ushered  in  a  new 
conservative  one  He  headed  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment When  no  Bourbon  prince  could  bo  found 
to  accept  the  crown  of  Mexico  and  Spain  repu- 


succeeded  his  great-aunt,  Empress  Anna,  on  the 
Russian  throne  under  the  unpopular  regencv  of  his 
mother  In  1741  ELIZABETH,  daughter  of  Peter 
the  Great,  overthrew  Anna  Leopoldovna's  regime 
and  became  empress  Ivan  grew  up  in  solitary 
confinement  An  attempt  to  install  him  on  the 
throne  resulted  in  his  murder  in  the  fortress  of 
Schl iitisel burg,  according  to  standing  instructions 

_.      given  b>  Catherine  II 

the  head  of  a  Russian  force,  captured  Trnovo,  had    Ivtn  Asen:  see  IVAN  II,  tsar  of  Bulgaria 

Boril  blinded,  and  was  crowned  tsar     Under  Ivan    Ivangorod,  Poland   see  DBBLIN. 

II  the  Bulgarian  empire  reached  its  zenith  and    Ivanov,  Vsevolod  VyachesUvovich  (fsyg'vtil&t  vye1*- 

became  the  strongest  power  in  the  Balkans     He      chlsla'vuvlch  Cva'nOf),  1895?-,  Russian  short-story 

writer,   novelist,  and  dramatist     A  Siberian  by 

birth,  he  had  an  adventurous  early  life  OH  sailor, 
circus  performer,  and  fakir  His  talent  for  vivid 
and  boisterous  description  was  discovered  by 
Gorki  Ho  has  produced  more  than  25  volumes  of 
varied  writings  His  most  important  work  is  a 
novel,  Armoured  Tram  14-69  (1922),  based  on  an 
episode  of  Soviet  expansion  in  Siberia  This  was 
made  into  a  plav  and  produced  by  the  Moscow  Art 
Theatre  in  1927  It  was  translated  into  English 
(1933)  and  produced  in  New  York  A  long,  semi- 
autobiographical  novel,  The  Adventures  of  a  Fakir, 
was  translated  in  abridged  form  (1935) 

tovo  (f'vu'nuvu),  city  (1926  pop    111,443,  1939 


the  throne  was  usurped  by  Ivan's  cousin  BorJ, 
and  Ivan  fled  to  Russia     lie  returned  (1218)  at 


.mpaigned  (1235)  jointly  with  JOHN  III  of  Nicaea 
against  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople,  but 
later  helped  the  Latins  oppose  John  He  wae  es- 
sentially a  man  of  peace,  and  his  generally  mild 
conduct  and  sincere  religious  faith  endeared  him 
even  to  his  enemies  He  restored  the  autonomy 
of  the  Bulgarian  Church,  established  a  centralized 
administration,  and  encouraged  the  settlement  of 
Ragusan  merchants  His  «ourt  at  Trnovo  was 
famed  for  its  splendor  Soon  after  his  death  his  vast 
empire  fell  apart 


1440-1505,  grand  duke  of  Moscow  (1462-1505), 
creator  of  the  consolidated  Muscovite  (Russian) 
state  He  subjugated  (1478)  Great  NOVGOROD,  as- 
serted his  sway  over  Vyatka,  Tver,  Yaroslavl,  Ros- 
tov, and  other  territories,  and  checked  the  east- 
ward expansion  of  Lithuania,  from  which  he  gained 
some  former  Russian  lands  In  1480  he  freed  Mus- 
covy from  allegiance  to  the  Tatars  of  the  GOLDEN 
HORDE  To  prevent  insurrection  in  annexed  ter- 
ritories, Ivan  transplanted  their  ruling  classes  to 
Old  Muscovy  and  replaced  them  with  loyal  Mus- 
covites Prudence  and  wisdom  wore  said  to  l>e  his 
dominant  traits  He  established  autocratic  govern- 
ment and  married  as  his  second  wife  the  niece  of  the 
last  Byzantine  emperor  The  double  eagle  wa.s 
added  to  the  arms  of  Muscovy,  Sophia  introduced 


pop  285,069),  capital  of  Ivanovo  oblast,  RSFSR, 
c  155  mi  NE  of  Moscow  It  is  a  major  textile 
center  Dating  from  1328,  it  bet  ame  of  commer- 
cial  importance  in  the  17th  cent  ,  its  first  textile 
null  was  established  in  1751  Combined  (1871) 
with  neighboring  town  of  Vozesensk,  it  was  named 
Ivanovo- Vo^ncsensk  until  c  1930  It  was  the 
scene  of  carlv  labor  strikes  (1883,  1885,  1905)  and 
in  1918  was  the  temporary  capital  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government  Mac  hinory  plants  (especially 
for  textiles)  were  set  up  after  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion and  contributed  to  the  expansion  of  the  city 
Ivanovo  has  several  technical  institutes  and  one 
of  the  largest  theaters  of  the  Soviet  Union 


diated  the  Treaty  of  C6rdoba,  hissoldiers  proclaimed  the  customs  of  the  Byzantine  court,  and  the  idea  Ivan  the  Great   see  IVA^T  III 

him  emperor  as  Agustfn  I     Congress,  hostile  but  of  Moscow's  being  a  "third  Rome"  (successor  to  Ivan  the  Terrible   see  IVAN  IV 

intimidated,  ratified  the  proclamation  (1822)     It  the  might  of  Rome  and  the  Byzantine  Empire)  bo-  Ives,  Saint   see  Yv*  H,  SAINT 

was  not  long  before  a  revolution  was  m  the  field,  came  popular  in  official  circles    Laws  were  codified,  Ives,  Charles,  1874-,  American  composer  and  organ- 


with  SANTA  ANNA  and  GUADALUPE  VICTORIA  as  its  foreign  artisans  introduced,  and  Italian  architects 

principal  leaders     In  1823  Iturbide  was  forced  to  erected  churches,  palaces,  and  fortifications    Ivan 

abdicate  and  go  to  Europe  in  exile    Congress  de-  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Vasily  III 

creed  him  a  traitor  and  an  outlaw,  forbidding  his  Ivan  IV  or  Ivan  the  Terrible,  1530-84,  grand  duke  of 

reentry  into  Mexico     Iturbide  was,  however,  ig-  Moscow,  first  to  bear  the  title  of  tsar  Succeeding 

norant  of  this  decree  when  he  sailed  back  to  Mexico "       ""     *      


m  1824  He  was  captured,  tried  by  the  Congress  of 
Tamnulipaa,  and  shot 

Iturngaray,  Jos*  de  (h6sa'  da  otoVregaia'e),  1742- 
18 15.  Spanish  colonial  administrator  When  he  was 
viceroy  of  New  Spain  (1803  -8),  the  whole  of  Span- 
ish America  was  disturbed  by  the  Napoleonic  in- 
vasion of  Spam  and  the  abdication  of  Ferdinand 
VII  A  quasi-separatist  movement  found  much 
support  among  the  Creoles  of  Mexico,  who  denied 
the  authority  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  also  that  of 
the  Central  Junta  of  Spam  Iturngaray  lent  his 
ear  to  their  schemes  The  Spanish-born  officials  of 
the  viceroyalty  resisted  the  liberal  Creoles  and,  sus- 
pecting Iturngaray,  deposed  him  (Sept  15,  1808) 
The  separatist  spirit  of  the  Creoles  burst  forth  two 
years  later  in  the  uprising  of  HIDALGO  \  COSTILL*. 

Ituz«ing6,  battle  of  (5"toosln-g6'),  fought  in  S  Uru- 
guay, Feb  20,  1827  A  combined  Argentine-Uru- 
guayan force  decisively  defeated  Brazil  The 
United  Prove,  of  La  Plata  (Argentina)  and  Brazil 
had  both  claimed  Uruguay  In  the  peace  treaty 
which  followed  (1828)  an  independent  Uruguay 
was  created  as  a  buffer  state 

lty»  (I'tfe)  or  Ityla*  (Ifflus),  son  of  Tereus  and 
Procne,  killed  by  his  mother  and  PHILOMELA  An- 
othei  account  makes  Itys  the  son  of  AfcuoN 

ItzA  (etsa')>  Maya  Indians  of  Yucatan  and  PBT£V 
(Guatemala)  Probable  founders  of  CHICK*  v 
ITZA,  which  they  occupied  at  various  times  from 
c514  to  1194,  they  moved  (o  1450)  S  from  Cam- 
peche  to  Lake  Pet6n  Here,  in  spite  of  sporadic  at- 
tempts by  the  Spanish  to  convert  or  subdue  them 
after  the  visit  of  Cortes  in  1525,  the  Itia  (last 


(1533)  his  father,  Vasily  III,  he  took  over  the  gov- 
ernment in  1544  and  was  crowned  tsar  in  1547 
Always  favoring  the  common  people  and  warring 
against  the  nobles,  Ivan  introcfuced  local  self-gov- 
ernment and  summoned  the  first  general  council 
(Zemsky  Sobor,  1550)  and  an  ecclesiastical  sobor 
(1551)  He  conquered  Kazan  (1552)  and  Astra- 
khan, thus  beginning  Russia's  eastward  expansion, 
and  began  trade  relations  with  England  by  way  of 
the  White  Sea  To  gam  access  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  he 
undertook  (1558)  to  conquer  Livonia  Successful 
at  first  in  the  resulting  warfare  with  Poland  and 
Sweden,  Ivan  was  later  defeated  by  STFPHEN 
BATHORY,  the  peace  of  1582  was  to  his  disadvan- 
tage The  conquest  of  Siberia  by  the  Cossack 
YCRMAK  took  place  late  in  his  reign  In  1560  his 


ist,  b  Danbury,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  1898,  pupil  of 
Dudley  Buck  and  Horatio  Parker  He  was  organ- 
ist (1893-1904)  in  churches  in  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York  In  the  insurance  business 
from  1898  to  1930,  he  was  at  the  same  time  com- 
posing music  which  was  advanced  m  style,  antici- 
pating some  of  the  innovations  of  Schonberg  and 
Stravinsky,  but  not  influencing  the  trend  of  music 
because  most  of  his  works  were  unpublished,  they 
were  very  little  known  until  19*9,  when  perform- 
ance of  his  second  piano  sonata,  Concord,  Mass  , 
1840-60,  won  him  wide  recognition  In  1947  his 
Third  Symphony  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
He  is  the  composer  of  symphonies,  orchestral  suites, 
including  Three  Places  in  New  England,  sonatas, 
organ  pieces,  choral  works,  a  great  deal  of  chamber 
He  ofte 


music,  and  about  150  songs  He  often  uses  Ameri- 
can folk  music  m  his  compositions  and  evokes  the 
spirit  of  various  aspects  of  American  life,  such  as 
revival  meetings  and  Negro  life  Some  consider 

f ...„_.     __.    him  America's  greatest  composer 

first  wife  died,  and  Ivan  himself  passed  through  a   Ives,  Frederic  Eugene,  185b- 1937,  American  mven- 
grave  illness    Hia  character,  always  harsh,  became      tor,  b  Litchfield,  Conn    A  pioneer  in  the  develop- 

gloomy  and   tyrannical     Suspecting   conspiracies      *     *      ^     ^ "  J    •      • 

everywhere,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  boyars 
(high  nobles),  ho  created  (1565)  a  special  corps  to 
fight  treason  This  corps  (Opnchnma),  responsible 
to  the  tsar  alone  instituted  a  period  of  terror  which 
gained  Ivan  a  reputation  of  unprecedented  cruelty 
Many  boyars  were  executed  or  exiled,  in  1570  Ivan 
ravaged  Novgorod  for  an  alleged  plot,  and  in  1580 
he  killed  his  eldest  son.  Ivan  Fits  of  rage  alter- 
nated with  periods  of  repentance  and  fervent  pray- 
er Ivan  married  seven  times,  ridding  himself  of 
his  unwanted  wives  by  forcing  them  to  become 

nuns    Despite  his  cruelties,  he  was  a  man  of  mtelli-      ._   

gence  and  leaimng     Printing  was  introduced  to     pictures  via  telephone  wires 
Russia  during  his  reign,  and  his  correspondence   Ivigrut  (e'vlgtoot),  town  (pop   141),  on  SW  Green- 
with  the  mutinous  Prince  Kurbaky  reveals  some     land,  a  port  c  75  mi  8E  of  Fredenkshaab    It  has 

rld's  largest  cryolite  mine.    In  the  Second 
'up  here 

^ ^ ^ ^       _  ^        (221  sq 

Hunab  Ku,  the  creator,  he  was  lord  of  the  heavens,     tsars    Two  sons,  FBODOH  I  and  DMITRI  (assassi-     mi  ,  pop.  33,961),  Baleares  prov  ,  Spain,  one  of  the 

day,  and  night    Itzamna,  inventor  of  writing  and     nated  m  1591),  survived  the  tsar     The  principal     ta-*~ T —    ""--^ *»-S— /_—«-- ^ 

books,  was,  by  extension,  creator  of  the  calendar  figure  after  his  death  was  his  favorite,  Boris 
and  chronology  He  was  a  benevolent  deity,  al-  GODUNOV  See  biographies  by  Stephen  Graham 
ways  man's  friend  (1933)  and  Hans  von  Eckhardt  (Eng.  tr  ,  1949) 

Itzehoe  at'suh6),city  (pop  34,076),  Schleewig-Hol-   Ivan  V,  1666-96,  tsar  of  Russia  (1682-96),  son  of 
stein,  N  Germany.  It  is  a  trade  center  with  cement     Tsar  Alexis  by  the  first  wife  of  Alexis.    He  was 


ment  of  orthochromatic  and  trichromatic  pho- 
tography and  of  photoengraving,  he  produced  in 
1881  the  first  set  of  trichromatic  plates  In  1878 
he  devised  the  first  practical  half-tone  process  of 
photoengraving,  developing  it  in  1886  to  the  proc- 
ess which  came  into  general  use  Among  his  other 
inventions  are  the  short-tube,  single-objective  bin- 
ocular microscope,  the  parallax  stereogram,  and  a 
process  for  moving  pictures  in  natural  colors.  He 
wrote  Autobiography  of  an  Amateur  Inventor  (1928) 
His  sou  Herbert  Eugene  Ivea,  1882-,  b  Philadel- 
phia, inventor  and  physicist,  is  active  in  the  de- 
velopment of  television  and  the  transmission  of 


,  , 

strong,  independent  Mayan  tribe)  remained  until  literary  talent    His  main  political  accomplishment  the  world's  largest  cryolite  mine.    In  the  S 

driven  from  their  capital,  Tayasal,  in  1697  was  the  annihilation  of  the  power  of  the  boyars  and  World  War  a  U  S  military  base  was  set  up 

Itzamna  (Stsam'na),  chief  god  of  the  Maya    Son  of  the  definite  establishment  of  the  autocracy  of  the  Iviza,  Span  Ibiza  (both   Sve'tha),  island  (2 


BALEARIC  ISLANDS  The  town  of  Iviza  (pop  9,644) 
is  the  capital  Many  Phoenician  tombs  have  been 
found  on  the  island 

Ivo  of  Chartre*,  Saint  (I'vo,  ahftr'tru),  d.  1115  or 
1116,  French  churchman,  bishop  of  Chartres  (after 
1090).  He  was. fearlessly  outspoken  and  was  im- 


Croo  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facet  ptf  •  1. 


prisoned  for  heading  the  ecclesiastical  opposition  to 
the  irregular  second  marriage  of  King  Philip  I.  He 
worked  to  obtain  a  compromise  m  the  imperial 
struggle  over  investitures  His  principal  fame  was 
for  his  knowledge  of  CANON  LAW  His  Decretum  and 
PanormKi,  collections  of  canons,  were  perhaps  the 
most  extensive  until  supplanted  by  the  work  of 
GRATIA  N. 

ivory,  type  of  dentine  present  only  in  the  tusks  (pro- 
longations of  the  upper  pair  of  second  incisors)  of 
the  ELEPHANT  Formerly  the  term  ivory  was  ap- 
plied to  the  tooth  structure  of  many  animals, 
especially  the  hippopotamus,  walrus,  narwhal, 
sperm  whale,  and  wild  boar  In  commerce,  ivory  is 
classified  as  green  (from  recently  killed  animals)  and 
dead  (tusks  long  stored  or  on  the  ground  for  ex- 
tended periods  and  lacking  in  great  measure  the 
oily  substance  giving  resiliency  to  green  ivory) 
Much  dead  ivory  is  obtained,  especially  in  Siberia 
and  Alaska,  from  fossil  deposits  of  the  extinct 
mammoth  Africa,  the  principal  source  of  supply 
of  ivory,  furnishes  the  best  and  largest  tusks 
Tusks  of  about  55  Ib  apiece  are  common,  although 
weights  of  over  200  Ib  have  been  recorded  The 
straighten  tusks  can  be  worked  with  less  waste 
"Soft"  ivory,  mellow  in  tone  and  easy  to  work, 
comes  from  the  eastern  half  of  the  continent,  and 
the  more  translucent  and  brittle  "hard"  ivory  from 
the  western  half  For  centuries  the  Arabs,  based  in 
Zanzibar,  controlled  the  ivory  trade  For  200  years 
the  Portuguese  fought  to  maintain  a  foothold 
They  were  followed  by  Dutch,  English,  French, 
and  American  traders,  but  the  Arabs  retained  con- 
trol in  the  central  section  until  the  late  19th  cent. 
Commerce  in  early  times  was  comparatively 
equitable,  but  the  introduction  of  firearms  per- 
mitted complete  dominance  over  native  forces  The 
Arab  trade  became  cruel  and  oppressive,  and  traffic 
in  slaves,  who  earned  the  ivory  to  the  coast,  was 
extensive  The  Arab  power  was  finally  broken  by 
the  British,  Belgians,  and  Germans,  who  regulated 
the  ivory  trade  in  their  colonies  Asiatic  ivory  ia 
inferior  to  the  African,  it  is  less  close  in  texture  and 
has  a  whiter  tone,  which  veilows  quickly,  and  a 
greater  tendency  to  split  or  warp  India  does  not 
provide  its  own  requiiementsand  is  a  heavy  import- 
er The  leading  ivory  markets  aie  \ntwerp  and 
London  The  chief  commercial  uses  are  for  piano 
ke>s,  billiard  balls,  handles,  and  minor  objects  of 
decorative  value  Scraps  and  powder  arc  carbonized 
for  use  in  ink  and  artists'  pigments  Large  surfaces 
suitable  for  veneer  are  obtained  by  tutting  spiral 
sheets  around  the  tusk  Ivory  is  valued  in  art  for 
its  close-grained  texture,  adhesive  hardness,  mel- 
low color,  and  pleasing  texture  It  is  an  excellent 
material  for  miniature  painting  and  for  carving 
and  turning  and  has  boon  extensively  employed 
through  the  ages  for  inlay  work,  for  carvings  of  the 
finest  character,  and  for  statuary  Its  use  dates 
back  to  the  earliest  records  left  by  man  Incised 
representations  of  animals  upon  tusks  of  the  mam- 
moth aie  among  the  earliest  evidences  of  the  de- 
\elopment  of  prehistoric  peoples,  and  the  civiliza- 
tions of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Babylon, 
Attica,  Crete,  and  Cyprus  are  represented  by 
works  in  ivory,  while  biblical  refeiences  point  to  its 
use  from  the  time  of  Solomon  Ivoiy  was  used  by 
the  foremost  sculptors  of  Greece  in  their  colossal 
statues  of  the  gods  The  Romans  used  it  lavishly 
and  diffused  it  throughout  Europe  Especially 
charactonstic  were  the  diptychs  reserved  for  con- 
sular gifts  In  India,  ivory  carving  and  turning 
have  been  practiced  from  time  immemorial,  while 
in  China  and  Japan  ivory  has  been  used  for  inlay 
and  small  objects,  especially  for  statues  and  carv- 
ings of  rather  diminutive  size  but  great  precision 
and  beauty  of  detail  Byzantineand  early  Christian 
art  included  a  large  amount  of  carved  ivory  work  of 
religious  application  and  was  followed,  in  the  Ren- 
aissance, by  a  prolific  output  exhibiting  great  skill 
in  the  production  of  statuettes,  caskets,  inlay  work, 
and  articles  of  furniture  The  diminishing  supply  of 
ivory  and  its  high  cost  have  encouraged  the  making 
of  celluloid  and  other  imitations  Vegetable  ivory 
(tagua)  has  long  boon  used  as  a  substitute  See 
G  C  Williamson,  The  Rook  of  Ivory  (1<M8) 
Ivory  Coast,  Fr  CMr  tflvoire  (Rot*  deVwar'),  over- 
seas teiritor>  (c  121,000  sq  nu  ,  pop  c  2,031,000), 
French  West  Africa,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  The 
t  apital  la  Abidjan  The  Ivoiy  Coast  is  boi dered  by 
Liberia  and  French  Guinea  on  the  west,  by  Ficmh 
Sudan  and  Upper  Volta  on  the  north,  and  by  the 
Gold  Coast  on  the  east  The  country  is  divided 
into  a  coastal  lowland  (c  40  mi  wide) ,  a  densely 
forested  plateau,  and  high  savannas  There  is 
heavy  rainfall,  especially  along  the  coast  Exports 
include  cotton,  cacao,  palm  oil,  and  hardwoods. 
Livestock  is  raised  in  the  savannas  Abidjan,  the 
coastal  terminus  of  the  country's  only  railroad,  is 
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the  chief  port.  The  Portuguese  established  trading 
settlements  on  the  Ivory  Coast  in  the  16th  cent 
They  were  ousted  by  other  powers,  and  in  the  mid- 
19th  cent  France  established  a  protectorate  over 
the  coastal  zone  The  inland  areas  were  acquired 
later  in  the  19th  cent  by  treaty  and  by  conquest. 
Today  the  Ivory  Coast  is  represented  in  the  French 
parliament. 

Ivory  nut*  see  TAOUA. 

Ivrea  (Cvra'ft),  town  (pop  8,737),  Piedmont,  NW 
Italy,  on  the  Dora  Baftea  where  it  enters  the  plain 
A  Roman  town,  it  was  the  seat  of  a  marquisate  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  its  lord,  Borongar  II,  made  him- 
self king  of  Italy  in  950  It  became  a  possession  of 
the  house  of  Savoy  in  the  14th  cent  The  city  is 
dominated  by  the  picturesque  castle  of  the  Corite 
Verde  (1358)  with  its  four  red  brick  towers 

Ivry-la-Bataille  (SvrS'-la-bdta'yti).  village  (pop 
1,279),  Euro  dept ,  N  France,  neai  Evreux  Be- 
fore his  victory  here  (1690)  over  the  Catholic 
League  (see  LEAGUE)  ,  Henry  IV  issued  the  gallant 
order,  "If  you  lose  your  standards,  follow  my  white 
plume'" 

Ivy,  name  proper  to  the  ENGLISH  IVY  but  shared  by 
various  other  plants,  usually  climbing  or  trailing 
Among  these  arc  POISON  IVY  ,  Japanese  ivy  or  BOS- 
TON IVY,  American  ivy  or  VIRGINIA  CREEPER, 
GROUND  IVY,  Konilworth  ivy  (Cymbalana  muralia 
or  Linana  cymbalana),  a  delicate  house  01  garden 
plant  common  to  old  ruins  in  Europe,  and  grape 
ivy  (Ct88us,  or  Vitia,  rhombifdia) ,  a  house  plant 

Iwakura,  Tomomi  or  Tomoyushi,  Pnnce  (tGm6'- 
mcs  tOmoi'ydoshC,  Iwa'kdoru),  1835-83,  Japanese 
statesman  A  member  of  the  old  rouit  nobility, 
he  supported  the  Moiji  restoration  and  became  a 
minister  of  state  (1871-83)  In  1871  he  headed  a 
mission  to  Europe  and  the  United  States  which 
failed  to  secure  abolition  of  the  unequal  treaties 
but  brought  back  much  useful  information  on 
foreign  institutions  In  the  controversy  over  war 
with  Korea  in  1873  ho  supported  the  peace  party 

Iwasa  Matabei  (Pwu'sa  mataba').  <•  1578-1650,  Jap- 
anese landscape  and  genre  painter,  founder  of  the 
ukiyoye  school  of  painting  Matabei  had  a  great 
number  of  disciples  whoso  works  have  been  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  his  A  self-portrait  is  owned 
by  his  descendants 

Iwate  (ewa'ta),  prefecture,  N  Honshu,  Japan  sec 
MORIOKA,  the  capital 

Iwo  Jima  (c~''w6  j?'mu,  G'w6),  Jap  lo-jima,  volcanic 
island  (area  c  8  sq  mi  ,  pop  1,051),  most  important 
and  largest  of  the  Volcano  Islands  in  the  \\  Pacific, 
c  145  nautical  mi  S  of  the  Bonm  Islands  Mt 
Sunbachi,  54b  ft  high,  in  the  south  is  an  extinct 
volcano  There  are  sulphur  mines  and  a  sugar  re- 
finery In  the  Second  World  War  tho  island,  the 
sito  of  a  Japanese  air  base,  was  taken  in  Fob  - 
March,  1915,  at  great  cost  by  U  S  forces  The 
island  was  formerly  called  Sulphui  Island 

I  W.W.    see  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS  or  THB,  WORLD 

Ixelles  (c'kscT),  Men-ash  Elsene  (cTsunu),  commune 
(pop  92,260),  Brabant  prov  ,  Belgium,  a  suburb  of 
Brussels  It  has  metal,  chemical,  textile,  and  other 
manufac  tures 

Ixion  (Tk'sf'un),  m  Greek  mythology,  king  of  tho 
Lapithes  Ixion  murdered  his  fathor-m-law  to  avoid 
paying  the  bride  price  When  no  one  on  earth 
would  purify  him,  Zeus  took  Ixion  to  Olympus 
and  purified  him  While  thoro  Ixion  attempted  to 
soduce  llora,  but  Zeus  created  a  phantom  of  her 
and  bj  it  Ixion  bee  ame  tho  father  of  the  C>  NTAUK 
monsters  As  punishment  for  his  impious  act, 
Ixion  was  chained  to  a  revolving,  fierj  wheel  in 
Hades 

Ixtacihuatl,  Iztaccthuatl,  or  Iztaccihuatl  (all 
es'tase'watul)  [Aztec, -white  woman),  dormant 
volcano,  17,342  ft  high,  central  Mexico,  on  the 
border  between  Puebla  and  Mexico  state,  neighbor- 
ing Poroc  \TRPLTL  Irregular  in  outline,  it  is  also 
popularly  known  as  tho  Sleeping  Woman  Its  last 
eruption  was  in  1868 

Ixthlx&chitl,  Fernando  de  Alva  (fe>nan'd5  da  al'va 
cshtlolsho'chctul),  15G8'-1648',  Mexican  histor- 
ian, a  hnoal  descendant  of  the  Acolhua  rulers  Of 
his  several  writings,  the  Historic  chichimtca  (prob- 
ably written  1610 --40)  is  the  most  important,  it 
contains  valuable  material  on  native  culture  The 
accuracy  of  his  works  is  in  dispute 

lyeyasu  •  see  IKYASU 

Izabal  (Csabal'),  lake,  c  30  mi  long  and  15  mi  wide, 
E  Guatemala,  largest  in  the  country  Known  also 
as  tho  Golfo  DuTce,  it  drains  to  the  Caribbean 
through  the  Golfete  Dulce,  a  small  adjacent  lake, 
and  the  Rio  Dulce,  a  broad  tropical  river  In 
Spanish  colonial  times  Lake  Izabal  was  the  scene 
of  lively  trading  between  the  sea  and  the  highlands, 
and  the  small  town  of  Izabal  on  its  south  shore  was 
a  thriving  port,  constantly  subject  to  raids  m  the 
17th  cent  from  English  and  Dutch  buccaneers 
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Today  shipping  is  negligible,  though  LIVINGSTON, 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Dulce,  is  of  some  impor- 
tance Near  by  are  many  pre-Columbian  ruins,  the 
most  outstanding  being  at  Qutrigua. 

Izalco  (eBdl'kS),  volcano,  7,828  ft  high.  W  Salvador 
Constantly  active  and  still  increasing  m  height,  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  Lighthouse  of  tho  Pacific 
Occasionally  there  have  been  severe  eruptions 

Izard,  George  (I'zurd),  1777-1828,  American  army 
officer,  b  England  He  spent  part  of  his  childhood 
in  America,  had  his  military  education  in  Europe, 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  was  an  officer 
m  the  War  of  1812  In  Aug ,  1814,  he  succeeded 
Gen  Jacob  J  BROWN  in  command  of  the  Niagara 
frontier  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Arkansas 
Territory  in  1826 

Izard,  Ralph,  1742-1804,  American  Revolutionary 
statesman,  b  near  Charleston,  S  C  After  an  edu- 
cation in  England,  ho  returned  (1764)  to  South 
Carolina  but  in  1771  again  went  to  London  Be- 
cause of  his  sympathy  with  the  colonial  cause, 
Izard  moved  to  Paris  Appointed  (1777)  com- 
missioner to  Tuscany  by  tho  Continental  Congress, 
he  was  not  received  by  that  government  but  felt 
that,  as  an  American  diplomat,  he  should  take  part 
in  American  negotiations  with  France  and  thus 
won  the  enmity  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Izard 's 
connection  with  the  Do  Lanceys,  New  York 
Loyalists,  led  to  accusations  that  he  was  a  Tory, 
but  his  bin  cere  devotion  to  the  patriot  cause  was 
demonstrated,  and  after  his  return  (1779)  to  Amer- 
ica he  served  m  the  Continental  Congress  (1782-84) 
and  the  U  S  Senate  (1789-95) 

Izehar  (Iz'ehar)  or  Izhar  (fe'har)  (Heb  ,-oilj,  grand- 
son of  Levi  1  Chron  6  2,18,38,  23  12,18,  Ex. 
618.21.Num  319  Ammmadab  1  Chron  622 

Izhevsk  (e'zhlfsk),  city  (pop  176,740),  capital  of 
Udmurt  ASSR,  E  European  RSFSR  It  has  ma- 
chinery ,  arms,  and  other  manufactures 

Izmail  (czmael'),  city  (1930  pop  24,998,  1941  pop 
17,569),  capital  of  Izmail  oblast,  SW  Ukraine,  m 
Bessarabia,  on  an  arm  of  the  Danube  delta  and  on 
the  Rumanian  border  It  is  a  commercial  center 
and  a  naval  base  First  mentioned  in  the  16th 
cent  ,  it  soon  be<  ame  a  strong  Turkish  fortress  It 
was  twice  captured  (1770,  1790)  by  the  Russians 
in  the  Russo-Turkish  Wars  of  Catherine  II  The 
second  assault,  whu  h  was  very  costly,  was  directed 
by  Suvarov  Izmail  passed  (1812)  to  Russia  with 
Bessarabia,  was  coded  (1856)  to  Moldavia,  re- 
verted (1878)  to  Russia,  was  seized  (1918)  by 
Rumania,  was  ceded  (1940)  to  Russia,  was  recon- 
quered (1941)  by  Rumania,  and  was  ceded  again 
to  the  USSR  in  the  Rumanian  poaco  treaty  of  1947 
Its  Rumanian  name  is  Ismail  There  are  ruins  of  a 
15th-century  Turkish  citadel 

Izmir,  Turkey   soo  SMYRNA 

limit  (I/ruff),  tit\  (pop  28,352),  NW  Turkey,  a 
port  on  the'  Bay  of  Izmit,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Sea  of  Marmara  It  is  the  center  of  a  rich  tobacco 
district  and  has  paper  nulls  and  breweries  The 
cit>  occupies  the  site  of  ancient  NICOMEDIA  Its 
name  also  appears  as  Ismid 

Izruk,  Turke>    see  NIOAFA 

Izrahiah  (Iz*ruln"u)  [Heb, -God  makes  to  spring 
up],  chief  man  of  Issachar  1  Chron  7  3 

Izrahite  (Iz'ru-),  pationymic   see  ZBRAH  1 

Izn  (Iz'ri),  temple  musician  1  Chron  25  11.  In 
v  ersc  1  he  is  called  Zeri 

Iztaccihuatl    see  IXTACIHUATL 

Izumo    sec  TAISHA 

Izu-shichito  (O'zoofchTcMto),  island  group,  extending 
c  300  mi  S  of  Tokyo  Bay,  Japan  O-BHIMA  is  the 
largest  of  these  volcanic  islands,  formerly  used  as 
penal  settlements 

Izvolsky,  Aleksandr  Petrovich  (QlyTksan'dur  petnV- 
vTchezv61'skr),  1856-1919,  Russian  statesman  Ho 
rose  in  the  diplomatic  service  and  in  1906  was  ap- 
pointed foreign  mim&ter  Ho  secured  a  rapproche- 
ment with  Japan,  in  1007  he  reached  an  agreement 
with  Great  Britain  ending  the  rivalry  between  the 
two  powers  in  Persia  (which  was  divided  into  a 
Russian  and  a  British  zone  of  influence),  in  Afghan- 
istan (which  was  placed  in  the  British  zone  of 
influence),  and  in  Tibet  (which  was  declared  neu- 
tral) In  1908,  however,  he  received  a  humiliating 
setback  when  \ustria  annexed  Bosnia  and  Herce- 
govina  (see  AI.HRS-NTHAL,  ALOIS  LEVA,  GRAF  v  ON) 
In  retaliation ,  Izvolsky  encouraged  Pan-Slavism 
and,  apparently  considering  war  with  Germany  as 
inevitable,  endeavored  to  weld  the  Triple  Entente 
into  a  formidable  alliance  to  oppose  tho  Triple 
Alliance  (see  TRIPLE  ALIIANCK  \NI>  TRIPLE  EN- 
TENTE) Appointed  (1910)  ambassador  to  France, 
he  continued  to  direct  Russian  foreign  policy  After 
the  Russian  Revolution  he  remained  in  France, 
where  he  died  See  his  memoirs  (Eng  tr  ,  1920), 
Friednch  Stieve,  Izvolsky  and  the  World  War  (Eng. 
tr  ,  1920) 
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J,  10th  letter  of  the  ALPHABET,  a  Western  European 
formal  development  of  I,  with  which  it  was  for- 
merly quite  interchangeable  in  wilting 

Jaakobah  (ja*uk6'bu),  prince  of  the  family  of  Sime- 
on 1  Chron.  4  36 

Jaala  or  Jaalah  (both  ja'alu)  [Hob  ,~wild  she-goat  J, 
postexilic  family  Ezia  2  50,  Noh  7.58 

Jaalam  Oa-a'h»m.  ja'ul&ra),  aoa  of  Esau.  Gen. 
30  5,14,18,  1  Chron  1  35 

Jaanai  (ja'anl,  ja-fi'nT)  |Heb  ,-whom  God  answers], 
chief  Gadito  1  Chron  5  12 

Jaare-oregim  (ja&'re-6i'PgIm),  father  of  Davids 
manElhanan  2  Sam  2119  Jair  1  Chron  205 

Jaasau  (ja'usd)  filub  ,-God  makes],  Jew  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  Ezra  10.37. 

Jaasiel  Qa-aWl)  [Heb, -God  created],  ruler  of 
Benjamin.  1  Chron  2721  See  JASIKL 

Jaazaniah  Ga'nzunl'u)  [Hob,- whom  God  hears] 
1  Head  of  a  number  of  idolatrous  priests  whom 
Ezekiel  saw  in  a  vision  Ecek  811  2  Captain  ac- 
tive in  the  politics  of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  2  Kings  25  23  Jezamah  Jor 
40  8  Azarmh  Jer  43  2.  3  Rechabito  Jer  35  3 
4  Prince  Ezek  11  I 

Jaazer  (j&-a'»ur),  variant  of  JA/ER 
aaziah  Oa"uzl'u)  fHeb  ,-whom  God  consoles],  de- 
scendant of  Merari     1  Chron  24  26,27. 

Jaaziel  G&-a'z6el)  [Heb  ,-whom  God  consoles],  Le- 
vite  1  Chron  15  20  Aziel  1  Chrou  15  18 

Tabal  (J&'-),  son  of  Lamech    Gen  4  20 

Jabbok  [Heb  , -emptying],  river  of  Jordan,  the  mod- 
ern Wadi  Zerka,  entering  the  Jordan  river  c  20 
mi  N  of  Jericho  Its  gorge  ia  a  natural  boundary 
On  its  south  bank  Jacob  wrestled  with  the  am  ' 
Gen  32  22,  Num  21  24,  Deut  2  37,  3  10,  Josl 
12  2,  Judges  11  13,22 

Jabesh-Rilead  0&'beBh-gIl8fid),  unidentified  city  of 
Gilead  After  the  affair  at  Giboah,  wives  were  pro- 
vided for  the  Benjanntes  by  sacking  Jabesh  Later, 
Saul  saved  Jabesh,  and  at  his  death  the  grateful 
city  buned  him  Judges  21,  1  Sam  11,  31  11,  2 
Sam  24. 

Jabez  Oa'-).  1  Judahite  1  Chron  4  9,10  2  Uniden- 
tified place,  S  Palestine  1  Chi  on  2  55 

Jabln  (ja'-)  [Heb  ,~he  that  understands,  name  of 
two  kings  of  Hazor  Joshua  111,  Judges  4  2 

Jabir.  see  GEBER,  Arabian  chemist 

Jablooec  nad  If i  sou  (ya'bloiiSts  nild  ne'so),  Ger 
Gabtona  (ga'bldnts),  city  (pop  23,112),  NE  Bo- 
hemia, Czechoslovakia,  on  the  Lausitzer  Neisse 
It  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  glass  products 

Jabneel  (i&b'nWl)  [Hob  ,-God  causes  to  build]  1 
Unidentified  place,  NE  Palestine  Joshua  19  33  2 
See  JAMNIA 

Tabneh  (i&b'n£),  variant  of  JAMNH 

jaborandl  (jab"uran'de),  name  for  tropical  Amencan 
shrubs  of  the  genus  Pilocarpua  yielding  the  drug 
jaborandl  The  drug  contains  pilot arpme  and  is 
used  in  certain  remedies  to  increase  peispiration 
and  salivation  (for  antidote,  see  POISONING,  table) 

Jaca  (ha'ka),  town  (pop  7,663),  Huosra  piov  ,  NE 
Spam,  in  Aragon,  in  the  Pyrenees  near  the  French 
border  After  its  recapture  from  the  Moors  it  waa 
(llth  cent )  the  cradle  of  the  Aragonese  kingdom 
Huesca,  taken  in  1097,  replaced  it  as  the  capital 
Juca  has  ancient  walls  and  towers  and  a  Roman- 
esque cathedral  (llth-15th  cent  ) 

Jachan  (ja"kan)  [Heb  , -afflicted],  chief  of  the  house 
of  Gad  1  Chi  on  5  13 

Jachin  Oa'kln)  1  Son  of  Simeon  Gen  46  10.  Ex 
6.15,  Num  26  12  Janb  1  Chron  4  24  2  Chief 
priest  1  Chron  9  10,  24  17,  Neh  11  10 

Jachin  tad  Boaz  (bo'&z),  two  pillars  in  front  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  probably  symbolic  of  God's  pres- 
ence 1  Kings  721,2  Chron  3  17 

Jachymov,  Czech  Jdchymov  (yri'khlm6f),  Ger 
Joachvntihal  (yS'akhtmstal*,  y5a'~).  town  (pop 
6306),  NW  Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia,  in  the  Ore 
Mts  It  has  lead,  silver,  radium,  and  uranium 
mines  and  radioactive  springs  Silver  was  in- 
tensively mined  here  after  the  16th  cent ,  but  its 
present  output  is  negligible  Pitchblende  is  mined 
in  quantity  The  word  Thaler,  fiom  which  dollar 
is  derived,  is  an  abbreviation  of  Joachimsthaler,  a 
com  first  struck  here  m  the  16th  cent 

jacinth:  see  HYACINTH,  gem. 

jackal  (j&'k6l),  nocturnal  wild  mammal  (genus 
Cams)  of  the  dog  family,  found  in  SE  Europe,  in 
Asia,  and  in  Africa  It  eate  carrion  and  plant  food 
but  also  preys  on  large  and  small  animals,  often 
hunting  in  packs  Jackals  resemble  wolves  but 
rarely  exceed  25  Ib.  in  weight  They  can  be  tamed 
as  pets. 

jack-in-the-pulpit  or  Indian  turnip,  Amencan  wood- 
land herb  (Ansaema  tnphyllum)  The  small  tiue 
flowers  are  borne  on  a  club-shaped  spadix  (Jack) 
enveloped  by  an  arching  purplish-striped  spathe 
(the  pulpit) ,  the  fertile  ones  producing  a  cluster  of 
red  berries  The  starchy  oorms  aie  extremely  acnd 
law  but  when  cooked  or  dned  were  eaten  by  the 
Indians;  they  were  formerly  used  medicinally 

Jackman,  Wilbur  Samuel,  1855-1907,  American  ed- 
ucator, b  Mechamcstown,  Ohio,  grad  Harvard, 
1884  He  became  a  teacher  of  natural  science  in 


the  Central  High  School  of  Pittsburgh;  his  work 
there  attracted  the  attention  of  Francis  W  Parker, 
who  m  1889  invited  him  to  the  Cook  County  Nor- 
mal School,  Chicago,  then  a  center  of  reform  in 
both  methods  and  curnculum  Jackman  was  a 
leader  of  the  nature  study  movement  in  elementary 
schools,  and,  beginning  with  Nature  Stttdy  for  the 
Common  Schools  (1891).  he  wrote  a  number  of 
texts  and  manuals,  besides  articles  in  educational 
journals  Ho  was  appointed  dean  of  the  new  college 
of  education  in  the  Umv  of  Chicago  in  1901  but 
resigned  in  1904  to  become  principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity Elementary  School  and  to  edit  the  Elemen- 
tary School  Teacher 

Jackman,  plantation  (pop  1,069),  NW  Maine,  a 
port  of  entry  15  mi.  from  the  Quo  line  It  is  a  cen- 
ter for  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  and  lumbering. 

jack  rabbit  see  HARE 

Jacks,  Lawrence  Pearsall,  I860-,  English  philoso- 
pher and  Unitarian  clergyman  He  was  principal 
of  Manchester  College,  Oxford,  from  1915  to  1931 
and  professor  of  philosophy  there  from  1903  His 
editorship  of  the  Hibbert  Journal  began  with  its 
founding  in  1902  His  numerous  works  include 
The  Challenge  of  Life  (1924),  The  Faith  of  a  Worker 
(1925),  Heroes  of  Smokeover  (1926).  Magic  Formula 
(1927),  Education  of  the  WhoU  Man  (1931),  Co- 
operation  or  Coercion?  (1938) ,  and  Confession  of  an 
Octogenarian  (1942) 

Jacksboro,  city  (pop  2,368).  co  seat  of  Jack  co  ,  N 
Texas,  SSE  of  Wichita  Falls  and  NW  of  Fort 
iWorth,  me  1899  It  grew  near  the  frontier  army 
post,  Fort  Richardson,  founded  in  1867  It  ships 
cattle,  mohair,  and  turkeys  and  has  an  oil  refinery 
and  flour  mills 

jackscrew.  see  SCREW 

Jackson,  Abraham  Valentine  Williams,  1862-1937, 
American  Orientalist,  b  New  York  city,  grad 
Columbia  (B  A  ,  1883,  M  A  ,  1884,  Ph  D  ,  1886) 
He  also  studied  at  the  Univ  of  Halle  From  1895 
to  1935,  when  he  became  professor  emeritus,  he 
taught  at  Columbia  His  particular  interest  was 
Persia,  and  he  bee  ame  a  great  authority  in  his  day 
on  ancient  Persian  religion,  language,  and  litera- 
ture as  well  as  the  modern  Parsis 

Jackson,  Andrew,  1707-1845,  7th  President  of  the 
United  States  (1829-37),  b  Waxhaw  settlement  on 
the  border  of  South  Carolina  arid  North  Carolina 
(both  states  claim  him)  A  child  of  the  backwoods, 
he  lost  his  father  when  he  was  two  years  old  and 
his  two  brothers  and  his  mother  in  the  American 
Revolution  and  was  left  alone  at  14  Already  he 
had  begun  his  long  military  career  bv  fighting 
against  the  British  in  a  skirmish  at  Hanging  Rock 
and  had  been  captured  with  his  brother  and  impris- 
oned at  Camden,  S  C  After  reacting  law  at  Salis- 
bury, N  C  ,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1787  and 
practiced  in  the  vicinity  until  he  was  appointed 
solicitor  for  the  western  district  of  North  Carolina 
(now  Tennessee)  In  1788  he  moved  west  to  Nash- 
ville There  he  prospered  in  law  practice  and  land 
speculation  until  the  Panic  of  1795  struck  him 
hard,  leaving  him  with  little  more  than  his  estate, 
the  HERMITAGE,  on  which  he  lived  as  a  cotton- 
planter  during  the  intervals  of  his  political  career 
until  his  death,  there  he  is  buried  He  married 
Rachel  Donelson  before  she  had  secured  a  legal  di- 
vorce from  her  first  husband,  and,  though  the 
ceremony  wat>  later  repeated,  his  enemies  made 
capital  of  the  circumstance  He  rose  in  politics, 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  drafted  the 
Tennessee  Con&titution,  and  was  elected  (1796)  as 
the  sole  member  from  the  new  state  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  The  next  year  when  his  politi- 
cal chief,  William  Blount,  was  expelled  from  the 
Senate,  Jackson  resigned  arid,  to  vindicate  his 
party,  ran  foi  the  vacant  seat  He  won,  but  in  1798 
he  resigned  after  brief  and  undistinguished  service 
From  1798  to  1804,  however,  he  served  notably  as 
judge  of  the  Tennessee  superior  court  He  was 
highly  popular  In  1802  he  was  chosen  as  major 
general  of  the  state  mihtia,  but  his  private  life  was 
not  further  interrupted  until  in  the  War  of  1812  he 
was  sent  (1813)  as  commander  of  western  volun- 
teers, to  suppress  the  rebellion  of  the  Creek  Indians 
in  Mississippi  Territory  He  defeated  the  Creek 
warriors  at  Horseshoe  Bend  (March,  1814)  after  a 
strenuous  campaign  and  won  the  rank  of  majoi 
general  in  the  U  S  army  He  was  given  command 
of  an  expedition  to  defend  New  Orleans  against 
the  British  The  decisive  victory  gained  there  over 
seasoned  British  troops  under  Gen  Edward  Pack- 
enham,  though  it  came  after  peace  had  already 
been  signed  in  far-off  Europe,  made  Jackson  the 
one  great  military  hero  of  the  War  of  1812  In  1818 
he  was  sent  to  punish  the  Semmole  who  were 
raiding  wettlements  near  the  Florida  border,  but, 
misinterpreting  orders,  he  crossed  the  boundary 
line,  captured  Pensaoola,  and  hanged  two  British 
subjects  as  punishment  for  their  stirring  up  the 
Indians  He  thus  involved  the  United  States  m 
serious  trouble  with  both  Spam  and  Great  Britain 
John  Q  Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State,  was  the 
only  cabinet  member  to  defend  Jackson,  but  the 


conduct  of  Old  Hickory,  as  Jackson  waa  called  by 
his  admirers,  pleased  the  people  of  the  West  Jack- 
son was  now  on  the  threshold  of  his  greater  career 
A  brief  interlude  after  he  was  appointed  (1821) 
first  American  governor  of  Florida  was  of  no  con- 
sequence Jackson,  not  liked  in  the  territory  and 
not  liking  the  territory,  resigned  He  moved  fully 
on  the  national  scene  as  the  standard-bearer  of 
one  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  The  hero  of  the 
democratic  West,  an  expansionist,  and  a  man  of 
action,  he  was  the  leader  of  what  came  later  to  bo 
called  Jacksonian  democracy — government  for  the 
good  of  the  small  man,  of  the  frontier  farmer  and 
the  backwoodsman,  the  laborer  and  the  mechanic 
of  the  Eastern  cities  He  was  hostile  to  all  vested 
interests  and  a  strong  believer  in  individual  free- 
dom His  appeal  was  to  artisan  and  farmer,  and 
therefore  he  was  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the 
mighty  and  by  the  more  established  leaders,  who 
saw  him  as  an  upstart  He  rode  on  a  wave  of  popu- 
larity that  almost  took  him  into  the  presidency  in 
the  election  of  1824,  but  his  strength  was  not  quite 
great  enough  The  vote  was  split  with  Henry 
CLAY  and  John  Quincy  ADAMS,  and  when  the  elec- 
tion was  decided  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Henry  Clav  threw  his  influence  to  Adams,  and 
Adams  became  President  The  frustration  and  the 
anger  of  the  Jacksotuans  were  great  By  the  time- 
the  election  of  1828  had  arrived,  Jackson's  cause 
was  more  assured  John  C.  CALHOUN,  who  was 
the  candidate  for  Vice  President  with  Jackson, 
brought  most  of  William  H  Crawford's  former 
following  to  Jackson,  while  Martin  VAN  BUBKN 
and  the  Albany  Regency  swung  liberal-controlled 
New  York  state  to  him  The  result  was  a  sweeping 
victory ,  Jackson  polled  four  times  the  popular  vote 
that  he  had  received  in  1824  His  inauguration 
brought  the  "rabble"  into  the  White  House,  to  tho 
distaste  of  all  aristocrats  Tho  fundamental  issues 
of  his  administration  were  those  arising  from  con- 
flict between  the  settled  proponents  oT  order  and 
the  rather  disorderly  reformers  There  was  a 
strong  element  of  personahsm  m  the  rule  of  the 
hot-headed  Jackson,  and  the  KITCHEN  CABINKT — a 
small  group  of  favorite  advisers — was  powerful 
Vigorous  publicity  and  violent  journalistic  attacks 
on  anti-Jacksomaris  were  ably  handled  by  such 
men  as  the  elder  Francis  P  BLAIR,  Duff  GHKEN, 
and  Amos  KENDALL  The  party  was  paramount 
and  party  members  were  rewarded  with  govern- 
ment posts  in  what  oamo  to  lie  known  as  the 
SPOILS  SYSTEM  Personal  relationships  were  of  ut- 
most importance  and  the  social  slights  suffered  by 
the  wife  of  Secretary  of  War,  John  H  Eaton  (seo 
O'NEILL,  MARGARET),  helped  to  break  up  the  cab- 
inet The  part  that  this  incident  played  in  alien- 
ating Calhoun  has  often  been  exaggerated,  as  has 
the  importance  of  Calhoun's  public  criticism  of 
Jackson  for  the  all-but-forgotton  Florida  affair 
The  issue  was  more  fundamental  Calhoun  and 
the  South  generally  felt  threatened  by  the  pro- 
tective tariff  that  favored  the  industrial  East,  and 
Calhoun  evolved  the  doctrine  of  NULLIFICATION 
and  resigned  from  the  vice  presidency  Jackson 
stood  firmly  for  the  Union  and  had  tho  Force  Bill 
of  1833  (see  FORCE  BILL)  passed  to  coerce  South 
Carolina  into  accepting  the  Federal  tariff,  but  a 
compromise  tariff  was  rushed  through  and  the 
affair  ended  Jackson,  on  the  other  hand,  took  tho 
part  of  Georgia  in  the  Georgian  insistence  on 
states'  rights  and  the  privilege  of  ousting  tho 
Cherokee,  he  refused  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  Su- 

Ereme  Court's  decision  against  Georgia,  and  tho 
ndians  were  removed  More  important  than  tho 
estrangement  of  Calhoun  was  Jackson's  long  fight 
against  the  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATUS.  Though 
its  charter  did  not  expire  until  1836,  Henry  Clay 
succeeded  in  having  a  bill  to  rocharter  it  passed  in 
1832,  thus  bringing  the  issue-  into  the  1832  presi- 
dential election  Jackson  vetoed  the  measure,  and 
tho  powerful  interests  of  the  bank  were  joined  with 
the  other  opponents  of  Jackson  in  a  bitter  struggle 
with  the  anti-bank  Jacksomans  Jackson  in  tho 
election  of  1832  triumphed  over  Clay.  His  second 
administration — more  bitterly  resented  by  his  ene- 
mies than  the  first — was  dominated  by  the  bank  is- 
sue Unstayod  by  the  objoct.ons  of  others,  Jackson 
promptly  removed  the  funds  from  the  bank  and 
put  them  in  chosen  atate  banks  (the  "pet  banks"). 
Secretary  of  Treasury  Louis  McLANB  refused  to 
make  the  transfer  as  did  his  successor  W  J.  DUANE, 
but  Roger  B  TANBY  agreed  with  Jackson's  views 
and  made  the  transfer  (see  also  INDEPENDENT 
TREASURY  SYSTEM).  Jackson  was  a  firm  believer 
in  a  specie  basis  for  currency,  and  the  Specie  Circu- 
lar m  1836,  which  stipulated  that  all  public  lands 
must  be  paid  for  in  specie,  broke  the  speculation 
boom  in  Western  lands,  cast  suspicion  on  many  of 
the  bank  notes  in  circulation,  and  hastened  the 
Panic  of  1837  The  panic,  which  had  some  of  its 
roots  in  earlier  crop  failures  and  in  overextended 
speculation,  was  a  factor  in  the  administration  of 
Martin  Van  Buren,  who  was  Jackson's  choice  and 
successful  candidate  for  the  presidency  m  1838 
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Jackson  retired  to  the  Hermitage  and  lived  out  his 
life  there,  still  despised  as  a  high-handed  and  oa- 
pnoioua  dictator  by  bin  enemies  and  revered  as  a 
forceful  democratic  leader  by  his  followers.  Al- 
though be  wa»  a  representative  of  the  raw  frontier, 
Jackson  was  personally  dignified ,  courteous,  and 
gentlemanly — with  a  devotion  to  the  "gentleman's 
code"  that  led  him  to  fight  several  duels  in  hiw  life 
See  biographies  by  J  8  Bawsett  (1911)  and  Mar- 
quis James  (1934-37),  A.  M.  Sehlesmger,  Jr.,  The 
Age  of  Jackson  (1945). 

Jackson,  Charles  Samuel,  1800-1924,  American 
newspaper  publisher,  b  Vitguua  He  went  to 
Oregon  in  1880  and  for  20  years  published  the  Boat 
Oregonvan  at  Pendleton  In  1902  he  took  over  a 
Portland  paper,  renaming  it  the  Oregon  Journal 
He  was  a  forceful  editor  and  ciusaded  for  popular 
government  and  the  secret  ballot  HIM  journal  was 
a  power  in  the  movement  for  the  program  which 
made  up  the  Oregon  System,  including  initiative, 
referendum,  and  recall,  dnect  primaries,  and  popu- 
lar election  of  U.S  Senators  He  advocated  the 
income  tax,  tax  reforms,  woman  suffrage,  welfare 
legiHlation,  and  municipal  lefonn  His  paper,  with 
its  independence,  usually  supported  Demociatic 
candidates,  thus  opposing  the  Republican  Oregon- 
tan,  Jackson  donated  to  Oregon  the  site  of  Sam 
Jackson  Park. 

Jackson,  Charles  Thomas,  1805-80,  American  phy- 
sician and  scientist,  b  Plymouth,  Mass ,  M  D 
Harvard,  1829  He  studied  in  Kurope  and  returned 
to  Boston  to  practice  He  became  a  consulting 
chemist  and  geologist  and  earned  out  official,  but 
somewhat  superficial,  geological  surveys  of  Maine, 
Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire  He  had  a 
penchant  for  original  investigation  and  a  mind 
fertile  in  ideas  he  claimed  to  have  suggested  to 
Moiwe  the  principle  of  the  telegraph  Jackson  liad 
discovered,  as  had  others,  the  anesthetizing  proper- 
ties of  BTHKH  and  suggested  its  use  to  W.  T  G 
MORTON  A  hitter  rivalry  giew  up  between  the 
two  men  over  credit  for  the  discovery  Jackson's 
claim  was  recognised  in  Europe,  but  he  later  with- 
drew from  the  controversy  in  favor  of  C  W.  LONG 
Hw  last  years  were  clouded  by  mental  illness 

Jackson,  Chevalier,  1806 -,  American  bromhoscop- 
«t,  b  Pittsburgh,  M  D  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  1880  Speualizing  in  surgery  of  the 
larynx,  bronchial  tubes,  and  esophagus,  he  trained 
mam  doctors  in  his  methods  He  perfected  the 
to<  hiuque  of  removing  foreign  bodien  from  the 
respiratot  v  tract  b>  means  of  the  broiu  how  ope  and 
from  the  digestive  tract  b>  the  esophagostope  His 
writings  include  Bronchoscoity,  Esophagoacopy,  and 
Gantroacopy  (1934),  The  Foreign  Uody  in  An  ami 
fowl  Passages  (1934),  and  an  autobiography 
(1938)  With  his  son,  Chevalier  L  Jackson,  he 
wrote  Cancer  of  the  Larynx  (1934)  and  Diseases  of 
the  Nose,  Throat,  and  Ear  (1945) 

Jackson,  Chuborne  Fox,  1800-62,  governor  of  Mis- 
souri, b  Fleming  co  ,  Kv  In  1822  he  moved  to 
Missouri,  and  there  ho  piacticed  law  Speaker  of 
the  state  legislature  (184  1-40) ,  he  later  was  a  leader 
of  the  proslavery  Demociats  who  eventually  de- 
feated Sen  Thomas  H  BENTON  Elected  governor  in 
1800,  Jackson  lecommonded  the  calling  of  the  state 
convention  which  voted  down  Ixjth  Heeeswon  and 
coeicion  of  the  South  (1H01)  He  attempted  to  arm 
the  state  militia  from  the  Federal  aisenal  in  St 
Louis  but  was  frustrated  by  Fianeis  P  BLAIR  and 
Nathaniel  LYON  Lincoln's  request  for  troops  was 
refused  by  Jackson,  who  charactei  ized  the  Union 
causo  as  an  "unholy  crusade  "  Ujxm  Lyon'a  seizure 
of  Camp  Jackson,  the  governor  called  for  volunteers 
but  was  forced  to  withdraw  with  them  to  SW  Mis- 
souri. When  the  convention,  assuming  constituent 
powers,  deposed  the  state  government,  Jackson,  at 
Noosho,  convened  (1862)  a  "rump"  legislature, 
which,  however,  proved  ineffective 

Jacksoo,  Frederick  George,  1800-1938,  British  arc- 
tic explorer  In  1893-94  he  explored  the  tundra  in 
arctic  Russia  and  in  Lapland,  and  he  commanded 
(1894-97)  the  Jackson- Harmsworth  expedition 
which  explored  Franz  Josef  Land  His  chance  en- 
counter (1890)  with  Fndtjof  Nansen  mid  F  H. 
Johanson,  who  wore  returning  b>  sledge  from  their 
attempted  journey  to  the  North  Polo,  probably 
saved  the  lives  of  these  explorers  His  books  in- 
clude The  Great  Frozen  Land  (1895)  arid  A  Thou- 
sand Days  in  the  Arctic  (1899) 

Jackson,  Frederick  John  Foakes-,  1855-1941,  theo- 
logian and  church  historian,  b.  England  A  fellow 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  Uuiv  ,  ftom  1886,  he 
was  lecturer  there  from  1882  and  dean  from  1895  to 
1910  From  1910  to  1934  Foakes-Jackson  was 
Briggs  professor  of  Christian  institutions  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  Yoi  k  city  His  many 
books  include  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Chns- 
twitty,  A.D  690-1314  (1921),  Biblical  History  of 
the  Hebrew*  to  the  Christian  Era  (4th  ed  ,  1021), 
Hvitory  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  A  D  461  (7th  ed  ,  1924),  Studio*  *n  the 
Life  of  the  Early  Church  (1924),  St.  Paul,  the  Man 
and  the  Anostle  (1926),  Peter,  Pnnce  of  Apostles 
(1027),  and  A  History  of  Church  History.  Studies  of 
Some  Historians  of  the  Christian  Church  (1039). 

Jackson,  Helen  (Slake)  Hunt,  1830-85,  American 
writer,  whose  pseudonym  was  H.H.,  b.  Amherat, 
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Mae*  She  was  a  school  friend  of  Emily  Dickinson 
After  the  death  in  1803  of  Major  Edward  B  Hunt, 
her  first  husband,  Mrs  Hunt  was  encouraged  by 
T  W  Higginson  to  write  for  periodicals  Her 
Verses  (1870)  and  Sonnets  and  Lyrics  (1886)  pleased 
many  critics,  including  Emerson,  and  she  also 
wrote  novels,  children's  stories,  and  travel  sketches 
In  1875  she  married  a  Colorado  banker,  W.  S 
Jackson  She  published  a  hiwtonral  account  of  thn 
government's  injustice  to  American  Indians,  A 
Century  of  Dishonor  (1881),  served  as  government 
investigator  of  the  Mission  Indians  of  California, 
and,  when  no  action  was  taken  on  her  report,  wrote 
her  famous  romance  Hamona  (1884)  on  the  Indian 
problem  See  biography  by  Ruth  Odell  (1939) 

Jackson,  Henry  Rootes,  1820-98,  American  lawyer, 
diplomat,  and  Confederate  general,  b  Athens,  Ga  , 
grad  Yale,  1839  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1840,  served  m  the  Mexican  War,  and  was  judge  of 
the  superior  court  of  Georgia  (1849-53)  He  was 
charg6  d'affaires  and  then  minister  at  V  icnna  (1853- 
58)  In  the  Civil  War,  Jackson  was  major  general 
of  Georgia  state  ttoops  and  later  brigadier  general 
in  the  Confederate  army  under  J  B  Hood  Cap- 
tured at  the  battle  of  Nashville  ui  Dec  ,  1804,  he 
remained  a  prisoner  foi  the  rest  of  the  war  He  was 
minister  to  Mexico  for  a  short  time  in  1885 

Jackson,  Howell  Edmunds,  1832-05,  Ameiican  ju- 
rist, b  Paris,  Tenn  ,  grad  Cumberland  Univ.,  I860 
He  practiced  law  m  Jackson,  Miss  ,  and  Memphis, 
Term  He  was  elected  (1880)  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture and  was  (1881-86)  U  8  Senator  He  resigned 
to  become  a  U  S  circuit  judge,  and  President 
Hairisou  in  1893  selected  him,  a  moderate  Demo- 
crat, for  a  Supreme  Court  vacancy  Shortly  before 
Ills  death  fiotn  tuberculosis,  he  dissented  from  the 
decision  that  held  the  income  tax  unconstitutional 
He  was  a  quiet  man  and  an  able  lawyer 

Jackson,  James,  1777-1H67,  American  physician,  b 
Newburvport,  Mass,  MD  Harvard,  1809  At 
Harvard  he  taught  in  the  reorganized  medical 
school  (1812-36)  He  learned  the  technique  of 
va(  cmation  in  London  and  introduced  it  in  Boston 
in  1800,  a  few  months  after  the  method  had  been 
used  by  Benjamin  WATKHHOUBB  He  was  a  founder 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  author 
of  a  textbook  on  medical  practice  and  of  the  lively 
Letters  to  a  Young  Physician  (1855) 

Jackson,  John  Adams,  1825-79,  American  sculptor, 
b  Bath,  Maine,  studied  m  Boston  and  Paris  His 
work  was  especially  noted  for  correctness  of  anat- 
omy He  lived  chiefly  ui  Paris  and  in  Florence. 
Among  more  than  100  portrait  busts  weie  those  of 
Lyman  Beecher  and  of  Wendell  Phillips  (Boston 
Athenaeum)  His  Kr>e  and  the  Dead  Abel  is  in  the 
Metropolitan  Muneum 

Jackson,  Patrick  Tracy,  1780-1847,  pioneer  Ameri- 
can cotton  manufacturer  With  his  brother-in-law, 
Francis  C  LOWELL,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Paul  Mood\ ,  he  established  c  1813  at  Waltham. 
Moss  ,  a  mill  which  combined  all  the  operations 
necessary  for  converting  the  raw  cotton  to  the 
fininhed  fabric  In  1821  he  purchased  land  along 
the  Merrimack  river,  establishing  there  the  Mem- 
mack  Manufacturing  Company,  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  town  of  Lowell  See  C  F  Ware,  The 
Early  New  England  Cotton  Manufacture  (1931) 

Jackson,  Robert  Houghwout  (lum'nt),  Ih92-,  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  U  S  Supreme  Couit  (1941-),  b 
Spring  Creek,  Center  co  ,  Pa  He  studied  law  at 
Albany  Law  School  and  Chautauqua  Institution, 
was  admitted  (1913)  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  ui 
Jamestown,  N  Y  He  became  (1934)  general 
counsel  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and, 
without  benefit  of  a  law  degree,  he  efficiently 
served  (1936-38)  as  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  antitrust  division  A  strong  advocate 
of  New  Deal  policies,  Jackson  succeeded  (1938) 
Stanley  Reed  as  U  S  Solicitor  General  ami  argued 
many  Supreme  Court  cases  involving  constitutional 
law  He  succeeded  (1940)  Fiank  Murphy  as  U  S 
Attorney  General,  and  in  1941  President  tranklm 
D  Roosevelt  appointed  him  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Here  his  opinions  continued  to  reflect  his  opposition 
to  monopolies  He  went  on  leave  (1<H&  40)  fiom 
the  bench  to  be  U  S  chief  counsel  at  the  Nurem- 
berg war-ci  lines  trial  He  wrote  The  Struggle  for 
Judicial  Supremacy  (1940)  and  The  Case  against  the 
Nazi  War  Criminals  (1945) 

Jackson,  Samuel  Macauley,  1851-1912,  American 
Presbyterian  clergyman  and  oncj  clopedist,  b  New 
Yoik  city,  grad  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
1870,  and  studied  at  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
marv  (1870-71),  at  Union  Theological  Seminary 
(1871-73),  and  at  the  univeiaities  of  Leipzig  and 
Berlin  He  was  associate  editor  in  the  preparation 
of  the  original  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  (1884) 
and  editor  in  chief  of  the  greatly  enlarged  New 
Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knoidedge 
(13  vols  ,  1908-14)  He  also  edited  the  Concise, 
Dictionary  of  Religions  Knowledge  (rev  ed  ,  1891) 
and  the  "American  Church  Histoij"  series  (13 
vols.,  1893-97)  Jackson  was  religious  editor  of 
several  encyclopedias  and  dictionaiies  He  wrote 
for  the  "Heroes  of  the  Reformation"  series,  which 
he  sponsored,  a  standard  biography  of  Huldreich 
Zwingh  (1901)  The  moving  spirit  of  the  American 
Society  of  Chuich  History,  he  edited  its  papers. 
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Jackson.  Sheldon,  1834-1909,  American  mmwonarv 
and  educator,  b  Montgomery  co  ,  NY,  grad 
Union  College,  1855,  and  Prmieton  Theological 
Seminary,  1858  He  became  a  Piesbvtenan  home 
missionary  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  and  after 
1870  was  missionary  superintendent,  m  the  Roeky 
Mt  area,  editing  the  Rocky  Mountain  Presbyteruui 
(1872-82)  He  established  numerous  churches  In 
1884  he  went  to  Alaska  as  superintendent  of  mis- 
sions, having  already  established  missions  and 
schools  in  that  territory  In  1885  he  be<  amp  the 
first  I-  ederal  superintendent  of  public  inatru<  tion 
for  Alaska  with  the  task  of  organizing  a  free  st  hool 
system  for  Indian,  Eskimo,  and  white  children 
He  su<  <  eeded  in  the  next  20  years  through  work 
and  travel  in  bringing  school  facilities  to  all  corners 
of  Alaska  He  urged  the  introduction  and  raising 
of  reindeer  in  the  territory  to  supplement  the 
dwindling  food  resources  and  in  1892,  with  govern- 
ment aid,  brought  the  first  reindeer  into  Alaska 
from  Siberia  He  aided  m  organizing  the  territorial 
government  and  m  establishing  mail  routes  He 
was  active  in  Alaskan  politics  as  the  moving  spirit 
ui  the  "missionary"  party  He  wrote  numerous 
governmental  and  religious  ref*>rte  and  Difficulties 
at  Sitha  in  lUKb  (1886) 

Jackson,  Thomas  Jonathan  known  as  Stonewall 
Jackson,  1824-63,  Confederate  general,  b  Clarks- 
burg, Va  (now  W  V»  ),  grad  West  Point,  1846 
He  served  with  distinction  under  Scott  in  the  Mex- 
ican War  and  from  1851  to  1861  taught  at  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute  He  resigned  from  the 
army  in  Feb  ,  1852  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War.  Jackson,  practically  unknown,  was  made  a 
colonel  of  Virginia  troops  and  sent  to  command  at 
Harpers  Ferry  After  J  E  JOHNSTON  su^meded 
him  there  in  May,  1861,  he  was  given  a  brigade  in 
Johnston's  army  and  made  a  Confederate  brigadier 
general  At  the  first  battle  of  BULI.  RUN,  Jackson 
and  his  brigade  earned  their  sobriquet  by  standing 
(in  the  words  of  Gen  Barnard  Bee)  "hke  a  stone 
wall  "  He  was  promoted  major  general,  and  m 
November,  Johnston  assigned  him  to  command  m 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  Jackson's  attack  on 
Shields's  division  at  Kernstown  on  March  23, 1862, 
was  repulsed  but  forced  the  retention  of  Union 
troops  in  the  valley  In  April,  R  E  LEE  suggested 
that  Jackson  fall  upon  Bank's  force  m  the  lower 
valley,  hoping  that  McDowell's  army  would  there- 
by bo  diverted  from  joining  McClellan  before  Rich- 
mond (see  PENINHLIAR  CAMPAIGN)  Jackson's  re- 
nowned Valley  campaign  resulted  He  first  de- 
feated part  of  Fr6mont's  force  at  McDowell  (c  25 
mi  W  of  Staunton)  on  May  8,  1802,  and  then, 
returning  to  the  Shenandoah,  routed  Banks  at 
Front  Royal  and  Winchester  (May  23-25)  and 
drove  him  across  the  Potomac  The  Federal  ad- 
ministration, fearing  that  Jackson  would  now  ad- 
vance on  Washington,  sent  Shields  from  McDowell's 
army  to  join  Fremont,  advancing  from  the  west,  in 
cutting  off  Jackson  Stonewall,  however,  retreated 
rapidly  to  the  head  of  the  valley  and  on  June  8-9 
defeated  his  pursuers  in  detail  at  Cross  Keys  and 
PORT  REPUBLIC  With  the  diversion  a  complete 
success,  Jackson  joined  Lee  in  the  SEVEN  DAYS 
BATTLES  After  the  brilliance  of  the  Shenandoah 
campaign,  his  service  in  that  week  of  fighting  was 
disappointing  But  he  soon  redeemed  himself  The 
speedy  turning  movement  executed  by  ma  "foot 
cavalry"  against  Pope  late  in  Aug ,  1862,  set  the 
stage  for  the  crushing  victory  at  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  and  in  the  ANTIETAM  CAMPAIGN  he 
marched  promptly  to  Lee's  aid  after  he  had  cap- 
tured the  Harpers  Ferry  garrison  When  Lee  re- 
organised the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  after 
Antietam,  he  made  Jackson  commander  of  the  2d 
Corps,  and  Stonewall  was  promoted  lieutenant 
general  He  ably  commanded  the  Confederate 
right  in  the  battle  of  FREUKRICKBBURU  in  Decem- 
ber In  the  battle  of  CHANCELLORS  ILLE,  Lee  and 
Jacknon  repeated  the  tactics  of  second  Bull  Run 
Jackson's  turning  movement  completely  crumbled 
Hooker's  right  (May  2,  1863)  When  pressing  on 
in  the  darkness  Stonewall  Jackson  was  mortally 
wounded  by  the  fire  of  his  ov>  n  men  Hib  death  wan 
a  severe  blow  to  the  Southern  cause  Jackson  was 
a  tactician  of  first  rank  and,  though  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian, had  the  affection  of  his  men  His  de- 
vout Calvinism,  fighting  ability,  and  arresting  per- 
sonal quirkb  make  him  probably  the  most  interest- 
ing figure  of  the  war  He  was  Leo's  ablest  and 
most  trusted  lieutenant  and,  next  to  Lee,  the 
South's  greatest  and  most  loved  general  The 
definitive  biography  is  bj  G  F  R  Henderson  (2 
vols  ,  1898,  new  ed  ,  1936)  See  also  biographies 
by  It  L  Dabney  (1866),  H  A  White  (1909),  and 
Allen  Tate  (1928),  Mimoirs  of  Stonewall  Jackson, 
by  his  wife,  Mar>  Jackson  (1892),  H  K  Douglas, 
/  Rode  with  Stout  wall  (1940),  D  S  Freeman.  Lee's 
Lieutenants  (1  vols  .  1942-44) 

Jackson,  William  Henry,  1843-1942,  American  art- 
ist and  pioneer  photographer  of  the  West,  b  Keese- 
ville,  N  Y  After  he  served  with  the  Union  army 
in  the  Civil  War  ho  traveled  (1866-67)  overland  to 
California,  part  of  the  way  on  a  Mormon  wagon 
train,  and  then  (1868)  settled  m  Omaha.  Engaged 
m  photography  after  1858,  Jaokaon  devoted  him- 
self to  recording  picturesque  and  historic  sites  of 
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the  West  He  photographed  the  building  of  the 
Union  Pacific  RR,  the  mining  booms  at  Cripple 
Creek  and  Leadville,  and  the  cliff  dwellings  at 
Mesa  Verde  His  photographic  series  on  the 
Yellowstone  region  was  instrumental  in  having  the 
area  set  aside  as  a  national  park  He  moved  (1924) 
to  Washington,  D  C  ,  began  painting,  and  at  the 
age  of  93  he  executed  a  series  of  murals  on  the  Old 
West  for  the  new  Dept  of  Interior  Building  See 
his  autobiography,  Time  Exposure  (1947) ,  Clarence 

5  Jackson,  Picture  Maker  of  the  Old  West  (1947). 
Jackson.    1  Town  (pop    2,039),  SW  Ala.,  on  the 

Tombigbee  and  N  of  Mobile,  in  a  lumbering  and 
farming  area,  settled  in  the  early  19th  cent ,  mo 
1816.  Salt  Springs  State  Park  and  mineral  wells 
are  near  by  S  City  (pop  2,024),  co  seat  of  Amador 
oo.,  central  Calif .  ESE  of  Sacramento,  settled 
c.1848,  mo  1905  It  is  a  trading  center  and  a  min- 
ing town  m  an  area  which  produces  gold,  farm 
products,  clay,  and  marble  3  City  (pop  1,917), 
oo  seat  of  Butts  oo  ,  N  central  Ga  ,  SE  of  Atlanta, 
me  1826  It  is  a  trade  and  processing  center  m  a 
farm  area  Indian  Springs  State  Park  is  near  by 
4  City  (pop  2,099),  co  seat  of  Breathitt  co  ,  E  Ky  , 
on  the  Kentucky  river  and  NW  of  Hazard  It  is  a 
trade  center  for  a  mountain  region  with  coal,  tim- 
ber, and  farms  At  near-by  Quicksand  is  a  forestry 
experiment  station  of  the  Umv  of  Kentucky  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  5  Town  (pop  5,384),  SE  La  , 
N  of  Baton  Rouge  A  state  mental  hospital  is  here 

6  City  (pop    49,656),  co   seat  of  Jackson  co ,  S 
Mich  ,  on  the  Grand  and  W  of  Detroit,  settled 
1829,  inc.  as  a  village  1843,  as  a  city  1857    It  is  an 
industrial  and  commercial  center  in  a  farming  re- 
gion dotted  with  lakes,  and  it  manufactures  auto- 
mobile and  airplane  parts,  radios,  and  machine 
tools    A  tablet  marks  the  site  of  the  founding  in 
Jackson  of  the  Republican  party  (July  6,  1854) 
Indian  trails  crossed  here  and  numerous  Indian 
relics  are  found  in  the  vicinity    A  state  prison  is 
near  by    7  City  (pop  2,840),  co  seat  of  Jackson 
oo  ,  SW  Minn  ,  on  the  Des  Moines  river  near  the 
Iowa  line,  settled  before  1857,  destroyed  in  the 
Sioux  outbreak  of  1862,  replatted  1866,  me   1881 
It  is  a  trade  and  distribution  center  for  a  farm  area 
8  City  (pop  62,107),  state  capital,  and  a  co  seat  of 
Hinds  co  ,  W  central  Miss  ,  on  the  Pearl  river    It  is 
the  largest  city  and  the  railroad  and  shipping  cen- 
ter of  the  state,  with  important  industries  centered 
around  cotton,  lumber,  textiles,  and  natural  gas 
Jackson  has  grown  rapidly  in  recent  years,  the 
population  having  tripled  since  1920    The  site  of 
the  city,  a  trading  post  known  as  Le  Flour's  Bluff, 
was  chosen  and  laid  out  as  the  state  capital  in  1821 
and  named  for  Andrew  Jackson ,  the  legislature  first 
met  here  in  1822,  and  the  town  was  incorporated  in 
1833    In  the  Civil  War  it  w  as  a  center  of  military 
activity  in  the  VICKSUURO  CAMPAIGN  and  was 
largely  destroyed  by  Sherman  in  1863     The  old 
capitol  (1839)  is  preserved,  the  new  capitol  was 
occupied  in  1903    In  the  city  are  Millsaps  College 
(Methodislj,  coeducational,  opened  1892),  Belhaven 
College  (Presbyterian,  for  women,  1894),  Jackson 
College  (Negro,  state  supported,  coeducational, 
1877),  several  state  institutions  for  the  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped,  the  governor  s  mansion 
(completed  1842),  an  art  gallery,  the  state  fair- 
grounds, a  notable  Confederate  monument,  and 
the  state  museum  and  library    Near  by  is  Tougaloo 
College  (Negro,  Congregationahst,  coeducational, 
1867)    9  City  (pop  3,113),  co  seat  of  Cape  Girar- 
deau  co  ,  SE  Mo  ,  founded  c.1815    It  is  a  trade  and 
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yards.   The  port  was  an  Allied  naval  base  in  the 
Second  World  War. 

Jackson  Hole,  fertile  valley,  almost  50  mi.  long  and 
from  6  to  8  mi  wide,  NW  Wyo  ,  S  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park  and  E  of  Grand  Teton  National 
Park  It  is  watered  by  the  Snake  river  Jackson 
Lake  (18  mi  long  and  4  mi  wide),  through  which 
the  Snake  Sows,  has  since  1916  had  a  storage  dam 
for  controlling  the  flow  of  the  river  Abounding  in 
game,  especially  elk,  Jackson  Hole  has  been  visited 
by  hunters  and  trappers  since  the  trapper  David 
Jackson  wintered  there  in  1828-29  Jackson  Hole 
National  Monument,  173,06462  acres,  was 
authorised  m  1943  A  section  of  1,500  acres  at  the 
north  was  set  aside  (1948)  as  Jackson  Hole  Wild- 
life Paik  and  was  stocked  with  door,  bison,  ante- 
lope, elk,  moose,  and  other  animals  native  to  the 
region  This  was  donated  by  the  Rockefeller  fam- 
ily, who  gave  more  land  to  the  monument  in  1949 
Jacksonville.  1  City  (pop  2,995),  NE  Ala.,  N  of 
Anniston  near  U  S  Fort  McClellan,  in  a  cotton 
area  A  state  teachers  college  is  here  8  City  (pop 
173,065),  co  seat  of  Duval  co ,  NE  Fla  ,  largest 
city  in  the  state,  on  the  8t  Johns  river  near  its 
mouth  on  the  Atlantic  One  of  the  most  important 
Southern  commercial  centers  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
it  is  a  great  rail,  air,  and  highway  center  and  a  busy 
port  of  entry,  with  extensive  freight-handling 
facilities  Naval  stores,  lumber,  fai  m  and  orchard 
produce,  chemical  products,  and  oil  are  the  most 
important  exports  It  is  also  a  leading  tourist 
resort,  with  easy  access  to  hunting,  fishing,  and 
bathing  areas  Loww  Hogan  settled  here  m  1816, 
and  in  1822  the  city  was  laid  out  on  the  site  of  a 
place  known  as  Cowford ,  it  was  named  for  Andrew 
Jackson,  farst  territorial  governor  of  Florida,  and 
was  incorporated  in  1832  The  Semmole  War  and 
the  Civil  War  (in  which  much  of  the  city  was  de- 
stroyed) interrupted  the  city's  growth  With  the 
building  of  a  fine  harbor  and  railroads  in  the  late 
19th  cent ,  industry  and  commerce  developed  A 
fire  in  1901  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  city;  it 
was  quickly  rebuilt  South  Jacksonville  was  an- 
nexed in  1932  Places  of  interest  include  the  large 
public  library,  the  municipal  docks  and  yards,  a 
war-memorial  fountain,  and  the  Confederate  mon- 
ument in  Hemming  Park  Jacksonville  has  an  im- 
poitant  naval  air  training  station  (est  1940)  3 
City  (pop  19,844),  co  seat  of  Morgan  co  ,  W  cen- 
tral 111,  W  of  Springfield,  laid  out  1825,  inc  1840 
It  is  a  rail  and  trade  center  in  a  grain  area  One  of 
the  oldest  cities  in  the  state,  it  manufactures  metal 
products  and  clothing,  but  is  noted  chiefly  as  an 
educational  center  Illinois  College  (coeducational, 
1830)  and  MacMurray  College  for  Women  (Meth- 
odist, 1847)  arc  here  Among  its  residents  were 
Stephen  A  Douglas  and  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
Lincoln  was  well  known  here  The  city  was  a 
station  on  the  Underground  Railroad  Jackson- 
ville is  the  seat  of  the  state  school  for  the  deaf,  the 
state  school  for  the  blind,  and  a  state  hospital  for 
the  insane  4  City  (pop  7,213),  E  Texas,  NE  of 
Palestine,  me  1916  Founded  in  1847,  it  was 
moved  to  its  present  site  in  1872  and  was  a  market 
for  a  pine-lumbering  and  farming  region  until  truck 
growing  made  it  prosperous  after  the  1920s  Its 
packing  sheds  handle  vast  quantities  of  tomatoes 
each  spring  There  are  two  junior  colleges 
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processing  center  m  a  farm  and  timber  area  and  has 
shoe  and  brick  industries  10  City  (pop  6,295),  co 
seat  of  Jackson  co ,  S  Ohio,  SE  of  Chillicothe, 
founded  1817  and  settled  shortly  after  by  Welsh 
immigrants  Among  its  varied  products  are  iron, 
prepared  sand,  lumber,  clay,  and  packed  meat 
Buckeye  Furnace  State  Park,  Leo  Petroglyph 
State  Park,  and  Canter's  Cave  are  near  11  City 
(pop  24,332),  co  seat  of  Madison  co  ,  W  Term  ,  on 
South  Fork  of  the  Forked  Deer  river  and  NE  of 
Memphis,  settled  1819,  me  as  a  town  1823,  as  a 
city  1846.  It  is  a  railroad  center  (with  large  repair 
shops),  an  industrial  city  with  a  variety  of  manu- 
factures, and  a  shipping  point  for  an  extensive 
farm  area  Lane  College  (Negro,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, coeducational,  1882),  Union  Umv.  (coedu- 
cational), and  Lambuth  College  (coeducational) 
are  here,  as  well  as  the  West  Tennessee  Fair- 
grounds A  monument  (1947)  marks  the  grave  of 
^Casey"  Jones,  hero  of  the  railroad  ballad  Near 
by  are  an  experiment  station  of  the  Umv  of 
Tennessee  College  of  Agriculture  and  several 
Indian  mounds  12  Resort  town  (pop  1,046,  alt 
o  6,200  ft ),  co  seat  of  Teton  co  ,  NW  Wyo  It  is 
the  trade  center  for  the  JACKSON  HOLE  hunting, 
dude-ranch,  and  livestock  area  Southern  gate- 
way to  Grand  Teton  National  Park,  it  is  head- 
quarters for  Teton  National  Forest 
Jackson,  Port,  or  Sydney  Harbour,  inlet  of  the  Pa- 
cific, E  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  forming 
Australia's  finest  harbor  Broken  into  many  coves, 
it  is  12  mi  long,  1  5  mi  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 
c.22  sq  mi.  m  area  Sydney  on  the  south  shore  is 
connected  with  its  north  suburbs  by  Sydney  Har- 
bour Bridge  (1032),  with  an  arch  span  of  1,650  ft. 
In  the  inlet  is  Cockatoo  Island  with  large  ship- 


Jacksonville  Beach,  city  (pop  3,560),  NE  Fla  ,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  ESE  of  Jacksonville,  me  1907. 
It  is  a  popular  resort 

Jacob  O&'kub,  ja'kup)  [Heb  ,-supplanter]  1  An- 
cestor of  the  Hebrews,  the  younger  of  the  twin  sons 
of  Isaac  and  Hebekah  The  older  was  Esau  He 


got  his  brother's  birthright  by  a  bargain  and,  with 
his  mother's  help,  received  the  blessing  which  the 
dying  Isaac  had  intended  for  Esau  His  brother 


was  so  enraged  at  this  that  Jacob  fled  to  his  uncle 
in  Padanaram  On  his  way,  at  Bethel,  he  had  a 
vision  of  angels  ascending  and  descending  the  lad- 
der to  heaven  After  serving  the  crafty  Cuban  for 
20  years  Jacob  started  back  to  the  land  of  his 
fathers  with  his  two  wives,  many  sons,  and  rich 
possessions  On  the  banks  of  the  Jabbok  he 
wrestled  with  an  angel  and  received  the  name  of 
ISRAEL  Later,  in  the  days  of  famine,  he  migrated 
with  his  family  to  Egypt  and  was  reunited  with  his 
son  Joseph  Here  in  the  land  of  Goshen  he  died, 
but  they  buried  him  in  the  family  burying  ground  of 
Machpelah  His  sous  were  the  ancestors  of  the  12 
tribes  of  Israel  Gen  25-50,  Hosea  12  2-4,12,  Mai 
12,  Acts  7.12-16,  Heb  1120,21.  2  Father  of 
St  Joseph  Mat  1  15,16 

Jacob,  Max  (maks'  zhak6b'),  1876-1944,  French 
wnter  and  painter,  b  Brittany.  He  antedated  —  in 
his  dream-inspired  verse,  plays,  and  novels  —  the 
symbolist  and  surrealist  schools,  but  differed  from 
later  practitioners  by  his  insistence  on  a  belief  in 
natural  order  and  arrangement.  Among  his  novels 
are  Saint  Motor  el  (1909),  Le  Terrain  BouchabaUe 
.(1923),  and  Pilibuth;  out  La  Monlre  en  or  (1924). 
His  verse  was  published  in  Fond  de  I'eau  (1927)  and 
ftiwges  (1932)  and  m  La  Defense  de  Tartufe  (1919), 
combining  prose  and  poetry,  and  forms  part  of  the 
play  Le  S^e  de  Jerusalem  drame  c&eite  (1912-14). 
He  wrote  also  volumes  of  short  stones,  books  of 
prose  poems,  and  the  influential  study  Art  po&ique 
(1922).  Ho  was  a  prolific  wnter  and  his  posthu- 


mous publications  number  several  volumes.  In 
1930  and  1938  he  held  one-man  shows  of  his  paint- 
ings in  New  York.  After  he  experienced  m  the  early 
1900s  two  mystic  visions  of  Christ,  he  was  con- 
verted to  Catholicism  and  used  his  religious  ex- 
perience as  subject  matter  in  his  work.  He  died  in 
a  concentration  camp 

Jacobean  style  (jakube'un),  an  early  phase  of  the 
English  Renaissance  architecture  and  decoration. 
It  formed  a  transition  between  the  Elizabethan  and 
the  pure  Renaissance  style  later  introduced  by 
Inigo  JONBS  The  reign  of  James  I  (1603-25),  who 
was  a  disciple  of  the  new  scholarship,  saw  the  first 
decisive  adoption  of  Renaissance  motives,  in  a  free 
form  communicated  to  England  thiough  German 
and  Flemish  carvers  rather  than  directly  from  Italy 
Though  the  general  lines  of  Elizabethan  design  re- 
mained, upon  this  distinctively  English  manner 
with  its  picturesque  gables,  massive  chimneys, 
and  mulhoned  bay  windows  were  grafted  the 
newly  impelled  details  Gothic  influence  ceased, 
yet  suggestions  of  it  lingered  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  new  manner  Much  use  was  made  of  columns 
and  pilasters,  round-arch  arcades,  and  flat  roofs  with 
openwork  parapets  These  and  other  classical 
elements  appeared  m  a  free  and  fanciful  vernacular 
rather  than  with  any  true  classical  purity  With 
them  were  mixed  the  pnmnatic  rustications  and  the 
ornamental  detail  composed  of  scrolls,  straps,  and 
loaenges  characteristic  of  Elizabethan  design  also 
Upon  furniture  and  the  decorative  arts  the  manuei 
made  a  similar  imprint  Increase  of  wealth  and  the 
abundant  construction  of  colleges,  hospitals,  alms- 
houses,  and  manors  encouraged  innovations  Jaco- 
bean examples  of  note  are  Tlatfield  House,  Hert- 
ford, Knole  House,  Kent,  and  Holland  House  by 
John  Thorpe  See  J  A  Gotch,  Early  Renaissance 
Architecture  in  England  (1901). 
Jacobi,  Abraham  (juko'be),  1830-1919,  American 
physician,  b  Westphalia,  Germany,  M  D  Bonn, 
1851  After  being  imprisoned  for  participating  in 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  he  escaped  and  in  1S53  camo 
to  the  United  States  He  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vance of  pediatrics  as  professor  of  diseases  of  chil- 
dren at  New  York  Medical  College  (wheie  in  1860 
he  opened  the  first  podiatric  clinic  m  the  country) 
and  at  Columbia  Umv  (1870-1902)  Ho  was  a 
foundoi  and  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  author  of  numerous  works  Mary  Put- 
nam Jacobi  was  his  wife 

Jacobi,  Friednch  Hemrich  (frP'drlkh  hln'rttch  ya- 
ko'bfi),  1743-1819,  German  philosopher  Though 
educated  for  commerce,  he  early  gave  up  business 
and  became  in  1770  a  membei  of  the  council  for  the 
duchies  of  Berg  and  Juhch  A  brilliant  personality , 
he  atti  acted  to  Ins  horn*  near  Dusaeldorf  a  notable 
literary  and  philosophic  en  ole  His  later  >  eai  s  ^  ei  e 
spent  in  Holstem  and  in  Munich,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed (1807)  president  of  the  newly  founded 
Academy  of  Sciences  His  collected  works  woio 
published  in  1812-25  Among  them  aie  Brief c 
uber  die  Lehre  des  Spinoza  (1785)  and  David  Hume 
liber  den  Glauben,  odcr,  Idealismus  und  Kealismus 
(1787)  Jacobi  criticized  both  Kant  and  Spinoza, 
arguing  that  philosophy  cannot  maintain  distinct 
realms  of  existence  and  that  it  must  be  consistent 
and  consider  everything  in  the  same  cause  and  effect 
sequence  If  this  is  done,  however,  then  the  origi- 
nality and  individuality  of  our  experiences  are  lost 
Jacobi's  solution  involved  a  unity  and  consistency 
based  entirely  on  faith  He  felt  that  even  immedi- 
ate sense  perception  is  miraculous  Reason,  then, 
must  be  restricted  to  its  immediate  material,  and 
the  ultimate  teality  is  to  be  intuitively  sensed  See 
biogiaphy  by  Norman  Wilde  (1894),  A  W 
Crawford,  The  Philosophy  of  F  H  Jacobi  (1906) 
Jacobi,  Karl  Gustav  Jakob  (karl'  go&s'taf  ya'kop 
yakO'bf),  1804-51,  German  mathematician  He 
was  piofessor  of  mathematics  at  K6nigsberg  (1827- 
42)  He  is  noted  for  his  work  on  elliptical  functions, 
described  in  his  Fundamenta  Nova  Theoriae  Func- 
ttonum  EUipticarum  (1829),  and  on  differential  de- 
terminants and  the  theory  of  numbers 
Jacobi,  Mary  Putnam  (juk6'be),  1842-1906,  Ameri- 
can physician,  b  England,  grad  Woman's  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania,  1864,  daughtei  of  George 
P  Putnam  and  wife  of  Abraham  Jacobi  The  first 
woman  student  at  the  iScole  do  Medecme.  Paris, 
and  the  first  woman  member  of  several  medical  so- 
cieties, she  was  professoj  at  the  Woman's  Medical 
College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary  and  at  the  New 
Yoi  k  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  Her  H  ritings 
are  on  medical  subjects  and  on  problems  concerning 
women  See  her  Life  and  Letters  (ed.  by  Ruth 
Putnam,  1925) 

Jacobins  (j&k'ubfaz),  political  club  of  the  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION  It  was  originally  founded  by  the 
Breton  deputies  to  the  States-General  of  1789,  who 
met  at  the  monastery  of  the  Jacobins  (Parisian 
name  of  Dominicans) ,  whence  their  popular  name 
Their  chief  purpose  was  to  secure  support  for  the 
group  outside  the  Legislative  Assembly  Patriotic 
societies  were  formed  in  most  French  cities  in  affili- 
ation with  the  PaiiHian  club.  The  members  were, 
for  the  most  part,  bourgeois  and  at  first  included 
such  moderates  as  Mirabeau,  Sieyfes,  and  Lafayette 
The  Jacobins  exercised  through  their  journals  con- 
siderable pressure  on  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in 
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which  they  and  the  FBUILLAWTB  were  (1791-92)  the 
chief  parties  They  sought  to  limit  the  powers  of 
the  king,  and  many  of  them  had  republican  tend- 
encies The  group  split  on  the  issue  of  royal  power 
the  majority,  the  GIRONDISTS,  sought  a  foreign  war 
to  disgrace  the  monarchists,  the  minority,  the 
Parisian  group,  opposed  foreign  wart*  and  insisted 
on  direct  reform  This  latter  group  grew  moio 
radical,  adopted  republican  ideas,  and  advocated 
universal  manhood  suffrage,  popular  education,  and 
separation  of  Church  and  state,  but  adheied  to 
fairly  conservative  economic  principles  In  the 
National  Convention  the  Jacobins  and  other  ex- 
tremist opponents  of  the  Girondists,  notably  the 
CORDELIERS,  sat  in  the  raised  seats  and  wore  called 
the  MOUNTAIN  Their  leaders — DANTON,  ROBKS- 
piEHRE,  and  SAINT-JDST  among  others — relied  main- 
ly on  the  strength  of  the  Panw  commune  and  the 
Pansian  working  class,  while  the  Girondists  drew 
their  strength  from  the  provinces  After  the  fall  of 
the  Gnondists  (June,  179.4),  the  Jacobins  insured 
their  power  by  instituting  the  REIGN  OF  TERROR 
Having  suppressed  the  opposition  of  the  right,  the 
Jacobins  triumphed  ovoi  their  rivals  to  the  left  in 
March,  1794,  when  HBBERT  and  his  followers  were 
guillotined  The  struggle  now  became  a  personal 
quarrel  between  Robespierre  and  Danton  Danton 
fell  (April,  1704),  and  Robespierre  headed  a  virtual 
Jacobin  dictatorship  His  own  fall  on  9  THERMIDOB 
(July,  1794)  meant  the  fall  of  the  Jacobins,  but 
their  spirit  lived  on  in  revolutionary  doctrine  The 
party  reappeared  in  the  Directory  and  in  altered 
form  much  later  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  See 
Crane  Brmton,  The  Jacobins  (1930) 

Jacobite  Church  (j&'kublt),  Christian  church  of 
Syria,  Iraq,  and  India,  regarded  bv  Roman  Cath- 
oiu  s  and  tho  Orthodox  as  heretic  al  It  was  founded 
(Oth  cent  )  as  a  Monophvsito  churc  h  in  Syria  by 
Jacob  Baradaeus,  greatlv  helped  by  Empress  Theo- 
dora It  is  thus  analogous  in  position  to  the  Coptic 
C  lurch,  the  Monophysito  church  of  Egypt  For 
many  centuries  the  Jacobites  were  under  Moslem 
dominion  They  had  a  tradition  of  s<  holarship,  and 
Bar-Hebracus  was  a  Jacobite  bishop  Most  Jacob- 
ites live  in  Iraq,  their  head  (tho  patriarch  of  Anti- 
och)  lives  at  Horns  They  resemble  other  Eastern 
Christians  in  custom,  their  rite  is  the  Antiochene 
or  West  Syrian,  the  liturgical  language  11  Syrmc 
Since  the  17th  cent  there  has  been  constant  con- 
tact with  Rome;  as  a  result  there  is  a  c  ommunity  in 
communion  with  tho  pope  having  practices  and  rito 
in  common  with  tho  Jacobites  These  "Syrian 
Catholics"  number  about  equally  with  tho  Jacob- 
ites, their  head,  another  patrian  h  of  Antioch,  lives 
at  Beyiouth  They  have  n  separate  c  hurrh  organ- 
ization from  the  Melohites,  Maromtes,  and  Chal- 
dean Catholics,  which  are  other  communities  of 
Syria  and  Iraq  in  communion  with  Rome  In 
Malabar,  India,  there  is  a  Christian  sec  t  of  "Mala- 
bar Jacobites",  this  group  came  into  existence  in 
the  17th  cent,  when  the  bulk  of  tho  Malabar 
Christians  left  the  Roman  communion  and  estab- 
lished relations  with  the  Jacobite  patriarch  They 
now  use  the  Antiochene  rite,  with  some  diflfcrem  es 
Thev  are  divided  into  two  disputing  junsdic-tional 
parties,  and  there  is  a  quasi-Protestant  group  of 
"Reformed  Jacobites  "  In  tho  20th  cent  a  large 
number  of  Malabar  Jacobites  entered  into  com- 
munion with  the  pope,  retaining  their  liturgy  and 
prac  tices  These  "Malankarese  Catholics"  are 
ecclesiastically  separate  from  both  the  Syrian 
Catholics,  whose  rite  they  share,  and  from  the 
"Sy ro-Malabar  Catholics"  (Chaldean  rite),  who 
represent  the  Malabar  Christians  who  did  not  leave 
the  Roman  communion  when  the  Malabar  Jacob- 
ites did  See  Donald  Attwnter,  The  Christian 
Chun  hes  of  the  East  (1947,  1948) 

Jacobites  (ja'kublts),  adherents  of  the  exiled  blanch 
of  tho  house  of  STIURT  aftei  the  Revolution  of 

1688  They  take  their  name  fiom  tho  Latin  form 
(Jacobus)  of  the  name  of  J^MFH  II,  whom  they 
sought  to  restore  to  the  English  throne    Following 
the  death  of  James  II,  the  Jacobites  advanced  the 
claim  of  his  son,  James  Edwaid  STUART,  tho  Old 
Pretender,  and  aftei  waids  of  his  grandson,  Charles 
Edward  STUART,  the  Young  Pietendor,  and  of  his 
descendants  until   the  direct  lino  ran   out  with 
Henry  STUART  (Cardinal  York,  d    1807),  whom 
they  styled  Henry  IX     Thenceforth  the  claim 
passed  to  the  descendants  of  Charles  I  through  tho 
line  of  his  daughter,  Henrietta    Although  this  line 
still  exists,  no  claim  has  been  advanced  since  the 
time  of  Henry  Stuart    The  political  importance  of 
the  Jacobites  falls  between  1689  and   1745     Tho 
Bloodless  Revolution  of  1688  which  replaced  James 
II  with  WILLIAM  III  and  MARY  II  left  many  parti- 
sans of  James  in  the  British  Isles    They  were  most 
numerous   in   Scotland,    Ireland,    N   Wales,    and 
N  England    The  NONJURORS,  who  held  the  doctrine 
of  nonreaistanco  and  refused  the  oath  to  William, 
were  an  important  group.    Many  Jacobites  were 
Roman  Catholics,  as  weie  the  Stuarts,  many  were 
high  churchmen  and  extreme  Tones  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  Whig  leanings  of  the  Hanoverians    In 

1689  James  II  attempted  to  reestablish  himself  in 
Ireland,  where  his  cause  was  strong.    He  was  de- 
feated by  William  III  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
(1690)  and  fled  to  France,  although  the  earl  of 
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TTRCONNBL  continued  his  efforts  a  few  months 
The  two  major  Jacobite  risings  in  the  18th  cent  are 
known  by  their  dates — "the  '15"  and  "the  '45  " 
Before  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  (1714)  the  Jaco- 
bites abroad  had  intrigued  with  Henry  ST  JOHN, 
Viscount  Bohngbroke,  hoping  to  crown  the  Old 
Pretender  instead  of  George  of  Hanover  (GEOROB 
I)  at  the  queen's  death  When  the  plans  failed,  a 
rising  was  effected  in  Scotland  (1715),  led  by 
"Bobbing  John"  (John  Enskme,  earl  of  MAR),  with 
the  cooperation  from  France  of  Bohngbroke 
Mar's  hesitancy  and  military  incompetence  doomed 
the  revolt,  at  Preston  (in  Scotland)  the  Jacobites 
capitulated  to  the  English,  Nov  13,  1715,  and  on 
the  same  day  in  an  indecisive  battle  at  Shoriffmuir 
the  duke  of  Argyll  defeated  Mar's  Jacobite  forces. 
James  Edward  crossed  from  France  in  January  and 
was  proclaimed  king,  but  his  cause  was  already  lost. 
He  returned  to  Franco  in  Fobruai  v,  spent  a  yeai  in 
Avignon  and  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Italy  An  abortive 
invasion  and  rising  undei  Geoige  Keith,  Earl 
Manschal,  was  easily  crushed  by  tho  government 
in  1719  In  1745,  under  cover  of  the  English  war 
with  France,  Chailes  Edwaid,  the  Young  Pre- 
tender (Bonnie  Prince  Charlie),  undertook  another 
rising  in  favor  of  his  father.  Ho  landed  m  W  Scot- 
land, gathered  a  Highland  force,  and  was  Coined  by 
Lord  George  MURRAY  at  Poith  Victorious  over 
Sir  John  Cope's  English  forces  at  Prestonpans  (in 
N  England)  in  Sept  ,  1745,  Chailes's  army  invaded 
England  as  far  as  Derbv,  thereby  causing  a  neai- 
panio  in  London  Despite  Charles's  objections,  his 
council  of  war  decided  to  retreat  because  of  lack  of 
suppoit  from  English  Jacobites  and  French  allies, 
and  the  action  was  skillfully  carried  out  under 
Lord  George  Murray  On  April  10,  1746,  the  ex- 
haunted  Jacobite  troops  were  defeated  by  English 
soldiers  under  tho  duke  of  Cumberland  at  Culloden 
Moor  Charles  eventually  escaped  to  France 
This  was  tho  end  of  Jaoobitism  as  an  important 
force  and  of  the  Scottish  anti-Hanovenan  move- 
ment Jacobite  sympathies  lingered,  and  Jacobite 
activities  gave  rise  to  much  ballad  literature  and 
were  the  theme  of  such  latei  literal  y  works  as  Sii 
Waltei  bcott'8  Rob  Roy,  Wavcrley,  and  Redgauntlct, 
W  M  Thackeiay's  Henry  Esmond,  and  R  L 
Stevenson's  Kulnapped  See  various  histories  of 
England  and  Scotland,  special  studies  of  the 
Jacobites  and  the  iisings  bv  Charles  S  Terry 
(especially  1900  and  1922),  F  W  Head  (1901),  and 
Sir  Charles  Petne  (1932,  1933,  1937),  several  edi- 
tions of  documents  and  documental  y  •studies  bv 
Ahstair  Tayler  and  Hennetta  Tayler,  especially 
/  715  the  Story  of  the  Rising  (1 936)  See  also  W  K 
Dickson,  ed  ,  The  Jacobite  Attempt  of  1719  (1894), 
Gooige  Menarv,  Life  and  Letttrs  of  Duncan  Foibes 
ofCullodcn  (I9i0) 

Jacobs,  Helen  Hull,  1908-,  American  tennis  player, 
b  Globe,  Ariz  ,  studied  at  tho  Umv  of  California 
She  won  wide  recognition  on  tho  courts  bv  taking 
the  U  S  women's  singles  title  for  four  consecutive 
years  (1932-35)  and  by  beating  Alice  Marble  for 
the  British  women'-,  singles  crown  in  1930  In  1935 
Miss  Jacobs  lont  tho  British  title  to  Helen  Wills 
Moodv  in  u  heartbreaking  defeat  w  Inch  aaw  her  one 
game  short  of  taking  the  match  She  was  (1943-45) 
an  officer  in  the  Waves  in  the  Sec-ond  World  War 
She  wiote  Modern  Ttnnis  (1933)  and  Beyond  the 
Game  (1930)  and  also  several  books  under  the 
pseudonym  of  H  Braxton  Hull 

Jacobs,  Joseph,  1854-1916,  Jewish  writer,  historian, 
and  folklonst,  b  Australia  He  lived  in  England 
until  1900,  when  ho  came  to  the  United  States  to 
edit  a  revision  of  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  He  was 
later  a  teacher  at  the  Jewish  Theologu  al  Seminary 
in  New  York  citv  and  editor  of  the  American 
Hebrew  His  major  contributions  to  Jewish  history 
include  Jews  of  Angevin  England  (1893),  An  In- 
quiry into  the  Sources  of  thf  History  of  the  Jews  in 
Spain  (1S04),  and  Jeuwh  Contributions  to  Cniliza- 
twn  (1919),  an  incomplete  fragment  His  Story  of 
Geographical  Discovery  (1899)  went  through  a  num- 
ber of  editions  1-rom  1889  to  1900  Jacobs  edited 
Folk-Lot  e,  the  journal  of  the  *  oik-Lore  Society 
He  also  compiled  several  collections  of  fairy  tales 
and  edited|fcscholarl\  editions  of  Aesop's  fables 
(1889)  and  tho  Thousand  and  One  Nights  (6  vols  , 
1896) 

Jacobs,  William  Wymark,  1863-1943,  English  au- 
thor, b  London  His  humorous  short  stones, 
chiefly  of  the  London  docks  neai  which  he  spent  his 
boyhood,  appeared  m  the  magazines  Idler  and 
Today  His  first  collection,  Many  Cargoes  (1 896) ,  is 
still  one  of  his  most  popular  books,  and  its  success 
allowed  him  to  leave  his  civil  service  job  Among 
his  other  works  are  The  Skippet'a  Wooing  (1897), 
Light  Freights  (1901),  Solthaven  (1908),  and  the 
omnibus  volume  Snug  Harbour  (1931)  "The 
Monkey's  Paw"  is  a  superlative  horror  story,  his 
most  famous  one,  and  was  adapted  successfully  for 
the  stage  by  L  N  Parker,  with  whom  Jacobs  wrote 
several  comedies  as  well 

Jacobsen,  Jena  Peter  (yCns'  pa'tur  yft'kopsun), 
1847-85,  Danish  novelist  and  poet  His  first  great 
work  was  the  historical  romance  Marie  Grubbe 
(1876,  Eng  tr  ,  1925),  a  study  of  17th-century  life 
in  Denmark  His  second  novel,  Nils  Lyhne  (1880, 
Eng  tr  ,  1919),  was  followed  by  a  volume  of  poems. 
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Jacobsen  was  the  creator  of  a  new  prose  style  m 
Danish ,  the  effect  of  his  work  extended  beyond  hia 
own  country  His  collected  works,  containing  a 
sketch  by  Georg  Brandes,  appeared  in  1924-28 
in  four  volumes  See  his  Letters  to  Kdvard  Brandes 
(M  ed  ,  1925),  Alrik  Gustafson,  Six  Scandinavian 
Novelists  (1940) 

Jacobus  de  Voragine  Quko'bus  du  vura'jTng) 
c  1230-1298,  Italian  hagiographer.  b  Varazze 
(then  Voraggio),  near  Savona  He  became  a  Do- 
minican in  1244,  was  provincial  of  Lombard  v,  and 
was  aroli bishop  of  Genoa  after  1292  He  was  noted 
for  his  piety  and  great  charity,  was  beatified  ui 
18 K),  and  is  revered  as  a  saint  in  Genoa  and  8a- 
vonu  He  ia,  however,  remembered  almost  solely 
as  tho  compiler  of  The  Golden  Legend  (see  GotnaN 
Lrc.tND,  THE) 

Jacoby,  Harold  (juko'be),  1865-1932,  American 
astronomer,  b  New  York  city,  grad  Columbia 
(B  A  ,  1885,  Ph  D  ,  1895)  He  taught  at  Columbia 
from  1888  to  1930  and  was  acting  director  of  the 
Columbia  Observatory  (1903-6),  then  director 
(1906-30)  As  assistant  astronomer  on  the  U  8 
eclipse  expedition  of  1889-90,  he  wont  to  West 
Africa  on  the  U  S  S  Pentiacola  Besides  many  tech- 
nical papers  on  such  subjects  as  stellar  parallax,  star 
clusters,  and  stellar  photography,  ho  wrote  more 
popular  articles  and  also  books,  including  Practical 
Talks  by  an  Astronomer  (1891),  Astronomy  a  Popu- 
lar Handbook  (1913),  and  Navigation  (1917) 

Jacopone  da  Todi  (yakopo'na  da  to'de),  12307- 
1306,  Italian  religious  poet,  whose  name  was  orig- 
inally Jacopo  Benedetti  After  tho  sudden  death  of 
his  wife,  he  renounced  (c  1268)  his  career  as  an 
advocate,  gave  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  after  10 
y  ears  of  penance  bee  ame  a  Franciscan  tertiary  He 
wrote  many  poems  full  of  ardent  mysticism  and 
is  probably  the  author  of  the  hymn  Stabat  Mater 
Dolorosa  See  Evelyn  Underbill,  Jacopone  de  Todi, 
Poet  and  Mystic  (with  selections,  1919),  Helen  C 
White,  A  Watch  in  the  Night  (1933) 

Jacquard,  Joseph  Mane  (zh6zef  mare'  zhakar'). 
1752-1834,  French  inventor,  whose  loom  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  modern  mechanical  figure 
weaving  After  several  years  of  experimentation, 
he  received  a  bronze  medal  for  his  model  exhibited 
at  the  Industrial  Exposition  at  Paris  (1801)  In 
1806  his  perfected  loom  was  bought  by  the  state 
and  declared  public  property,  and  he  was  granted 
an  annuity  of  3,000  francs  and  a  royalty  on  all  looms 
sold  The  Jacquard  LOOM,  the  first  machine  to 
weave  in  patterns,  has  had  almost  countless 
adaptations  in  modern  textile  industry 

Jacque,  Charles  Emile  (shlrl  amel'  zhUc'),  1813-94, 
French  landscape  and  animal  painter  of  the  Barbi- 
zon  school  He  is  known  for  his  paintings  of  fowls 
and  for  his  fine  etchings  Jacque  is  represented  in 
tho  Luxembourg  Museum,  Paris,  and  the  Louvre 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  has  several  sheep 
pictures 

Jacquemart,  Albert  (aJber'  zh'lkmkr'),  1808-75, 
French  flower  painter  and  art  histonan  He  wrote 
Flort,  fles  damts  (1840),  Nouveau  langage  des  fleurs 
(1841),  Histoire  artistique,  industnelle  ct  commer- 
cials de  la  porcdaine  (with  Edmond  Le  Blant,  1862), 
Histoire  dc  la  ctramique  (1873),  and  Histoire  de 
mobilur  (1876)  The  plates  of  the  last  three  works 
wore  executed  by  his  son,  Jules  Ferdinand  Jacque- 
mart (zhul'  fenlena'),  1837-80,  French  etcher  and 
water-oolonst,  a  founder  of  the  Societe  des  Aqua- 
relhstes  He  also  illustrated  J  F  Loubat's  Medal- 
lie  History  of  the  United  States  of  America,  1776- 
1876  (1878)  The  Metropolitan  Museum  has 
three  watei  colors,  Japanese  Art  Objects,  Landscape 
near  Nice,  and  Flowers 

Jacquerie  (zhik"ure')  [Fr  ,=colleetion  of  Jacques. 
which  is,  like  Jacques  Bonhomme,  a  nickname  for 
the  French  peasant],  135S,  revolt  of  the  French 
peasantry,  provoked  bv  the  pillaging  exploits  of 
bands  of  idle  soldiers  and  the  extortionate  demands 
of  the  nobles*  Beginning  in  the  district  around 
Boauvais,  the  upiihing  spread  over  a  wide  area, 
castles  were  demolished,  provisions  stolen,  and 
other  acts  of  violence  committed  Their  loader 
Guillaume  Karle  (or  Cale),  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Charles  II  of  Navarre,  who  had  him  beheaded, 
and  the  mob  was  easily  dispersed,  tho  nobles 
taking  their  revenge  bv  ma-s-unng  thousands  of 
the  insurgents 

Jacquin,  Nikolaus  Joseph  von  (no'kolous  yo'zW  fun 
zhnk?'),  1727-1817,  \u-tiian  botanist,  b  Holland 
He  was  sent  by  Empeioi  Fiinris  I  to  America  to 
collect  plants  foi  the  loyal  gardens  at  Vienna, 
which  he  made  among  the  most  icmarkable  of  his 
time  Ho  discoveied  -md  dosrnbed  many  new 
plants  and  wioto  numerous  works  on  exotic  and 
European  floia 

Jada(j.V-)  [Hob  ,= know  ing],  Jerahmochte.  IChron. 
2  28,32 

Jadau  (jft'do),  Jew  who  had  mamed  a  foreign  wife 
Ezra  1043 

Jaddua  Qiidii'u)  [Hob  ,  = known]  1  High  priest  after 
the  exile  Neh  1211,22  8  Signer  of  the  covenant 
Neh  1021 

jade,  name  given  to  either  of  two  minerals  used  as 
gems  The  rarer  variety  of  jade  is  jadeite,  a 
sodium  aluminum  silicate  belonging  to  the  pyrox- 
ene group  of  minerals.  Jadeite  varies  in  color  from 
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white  to  emerald  green,  the  emerald-green  variety 
being  the  most  valued.  The  commoner  and  less 
costly  variety  of  jade  is  nephrite,  a  calcium  mag- 
nesium iron  silicate,  white  to  dark  green  in  color 
Jade  is  prized  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  as  the 
moat  precious  of  all  Benin,  by  the  Chinese  it  is 
traditionally  associated  with  the  five  cardinal  vir- 
tues, chanty,  modesty,  courage,  justice,  and  wis- 
dom It  has  been  considered  to  have  great  medici- 
nal qualities,  to  act  as  a  general  tonic,  and  when 
swallowed  shortly  before  death  to  prevent  decom- 
position of  the  body  It  was  much  used  for  imple- 
ments by  primitive  people,  especially  m  Mexico, 
Switzerland,  France,  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
and  New  Zealand  Jadeite  is  found  m  Upper 
Burma,  in  Tibet,  and  in  YQnnan  prov  ,  China, 
nephrite  m  New  Zealand,  Turkistan,  Siberia, 
Alaska,  China,  and  Silesia  A  number  of  other 
minerals  are  called  varieties  of  jade,  these  include 
some  found  in  the  W  United  States  and  in  Mexico 
gee  S  C  Nott,  Chinese  Jade  (1937),  J  L  Kraft, 
Adventure  in  Jade  (1947) 
Jadon  Qa'd&n)  [Hob  ,  -judge],  worker  on  the  wall  at 

Jerusalem     Neh  3  7 

Jadwiga  (yadve'ga),  1371-99,  Polish  quoen  (1383- 
99),  daughter  of  King  Louis  I  of  Hungary  She 
married  (13S6)  LadisTaus  Jagiello,  grand  duke  of 
Lithuania  (see  LADISUAUS  II),  in  order  to  unite 
Poland  and  Lithuania  and  to  convert  the  Lithua- 
nians to  Christianity  Jadwiga  restored  to  Poland 
the  regions  of  Lvov  and  Galich  (1387)  and  founded 
a  theological  college  in  Cracow  (1397)  She  is 
nationally  venerated  as  a  saint  See  Charlotte 
Kellogg,  Jadunga,  Queen  of  Poland  (1936) 
Jadwin,  Edgar,  1865-1931,  U  S  army  engineer,  b 
Honeedale,  Pa,  grad  West  Point,  1890  After 
having  assisted  (1907-11)  General  George  W 
Goethals  in  building  the  Panama  Canal,  he  was 
assigned  to  flood-control  projects  on  the  Tennessee 
and  Ohio  rivers  In  the  First  World  War  he  com- 
manded the  15th  US  Engineers  Regiment  He 
secured  (1928)  congressional  acceptance  of  an 
army  engineer  plan,  largely  his  own,  for  Mississippi 
river  flood  control 

Jael  (j&l).  heroine  of  the  time  of  Deborah  She  mur- 
dered Sisera,  her  guest  Judges  4,  5 
Jaen  (haan').  city  (pop  48,003),  capital  of  Jaen 
prov  ,  S  Spain,  m  Andalusia  The  fertile  agricul- 
tural region  roundabout  produces  olive  oil  and 
wine  Under  Moorish  rule  Ja£n  was  for  a  time 
the  seat  of  a  small  Moorish  kingdom  It  was  con- 
quered by  Ferdinand  III  of  Castile  m  1246 
There  are  remains  of  a  Moorish  castle  and  walls, 
an  imposing  cathedral  (16th-lSth  cent),  and 
several  palaces 

Jaffa  (j&'fu,  ya'fa),  nty  (pop  u  50,000),  Israel,  a 
port  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  It  has  rail  and 
road  connections  with  Jerusalem,  for  which  it  is 
the  chief  port  In  recent  years  the  harbor  of  Jaffa 
has  been  much  unproved,  and  it  can  now  accom- 
modate large  vessels  Jaffa,  then  in  Philistine  terri- 
tory, is  mentioned  m  the  Bible  (2  Chron  2  16)  as 
marking  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  not  un- 
til after  the  Captivity  in  Babylon  did  it  become 
Hebrew  territory  Here  Jonah  set  forth  for  Tar- 
slush  and  St.  Peter  restored  Tabitha  to  life  The 
city  frequently  changed  hands  in  the  fighting  be- 
tween the  Maccabees  and  the  Syrians,  and  it  was 
destroyed  by  Vespasian  in  A  D  68  It  was  held  by 
the  Crusaders  during  most  of  the  12th  cent  It  fell 
to  Napoleon  in  1799  In  the  First  World  War  the 
British  took  it  (1917)  Most  of  its  growth  occurred 
in  the  20th  cent  In  1947  and  early  1948  there  was 
•harp  fighting  between  Jaffa,  which  was  largely  in- 
habited ny  Arabs,  and  the  adjoining  all-Jewish  city 
of  Tel- Aviv  The  Arabs  in  Jaffa  surrendered  on  the 
day  (May  14,  1948)  that  Palestine  was  partitioned 
In  1949  the  government  of  Israel,  disregarding  the 
decision  of  the  United  Nations  that  Jaffa  should  be 
a  port  for  the  projet  ted  Arab  state,  pnx  1  aimed  that 
Jaffa  and  Tel-Aviv  were  to  be  administered  as  a 
single  municipality  Jaffa  is  the  Japho  of  Joshua 
1946,  and  in  the  Apocrypha  it  is  often  spelled 
Joppe  Otherwise  the  spelling  in  the  Bible  is  Joppa. 
Jane,  Bernard  (ja'te),  1896-,  American  teacher  and 
writer,  b  New  York  city,  grad  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  (BS.,  1916),  M  A  Columbia,  1922 
A  teacher  from  1924  m  the  New  York  « itv  high 
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K'hools,  he  is  noted  for  his  popular  works  on  sci- 
ence. These  include  Crucibles  (1930,  rev  ed., 
1948),  Outpoitt  of  Science  (1935),  New  World  of 
Chemistry  (1935),  and  Men  of  Sciertce  in  America 
(1944) 

Jaffna  Q&f'nu),  peninsula,  the  northernmost  part  of 
Ceylon,  separated  from  India  by  Palk  Strait  The 
chief  city  is  Jaffna  (pop.  62,922).  The  peninsula  is 
densely  inhabited,  largely  by  Tamil-speaking  peo- 
ples There  are  remains  of  ancient  culture  as  well 
as  ruins  left  by  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  occu- 
pation. Tobacco,  rive,  and  yams  are  grown,  and 
fishing  is  an  important  source  of  livelihood. 

Jaffna  mots*  see  A  GAB 

Jaffrey,  town  (pop.  2,879),  8W  N.H  ,  near  Mt 
Monadnock,  granted  1749,  settled  c.1758,  inc. 
1773  It  includes  the  business  center  East  Jaffrey 
and  the  resort  Jaffrey  (scene  of  a  three-day  annual 
winter  carnival),  nearer  the  mountain. 

Jagannath,  India  see  Puu. 


Jagatai  Qagutl'),  d.  1242.  Mongol  conqueror;  son  of 
JEWOHIZ  KHAN.  He  led  largo  armies  on  his  father's 
conquests,  and  when  the  empire  was  divided  in 
1227  he  was  rewarded  with  most  of  Turkistan  and 
with  much  territory  to  the  north.  Jagatai  later 
relinquished  rule  to  his  brother  Ogadai.  In  the 
early  14th  rent.  Jagatai's  descendants  divided  his 
khanate  into  two  sections,  which  often  warred 
against  one  another.  Most  of  the  ten  itory  was  re- 
united by  TAMERLANE,  who  may  have  been  related 
to  the  family  ruling  the  western  domain  The 
khanate,  much  reduced  in  size  and  power,  per- 
sisted for  about  a  century  after  Tamerlane's  death 
(1405)  The  name  Jagatai  is  sometimes  spelled 
Chagatai  or  Djagatai 
Jagello:  see  JAGIBLLO 
jagerndorf,  Czechoslovakia  see  KRNOV 
Jaggard,  William,  c  1568  1623,  London  printer  and 
publisher  Although  it  seems  thnt  he  had  pre- 
viously pirated  some  of  Shakspeie's  works,  he  was 
chosen  bv  the  editors,  John  Homing  and  Henry 
Condell,  as  publisher  of  the  First  Folio  edition  of 
Shakspero's  plavs  He  died  before  the  work  was 
completed  To  this  book,  undertaken  after  Jag- 
gard became  blind,  are  due  the  preservation  of  18 of 
the  plavs  and  the  correction  of  manv  textual  errors 
m  the  plavs  printed  in  earlier  editions,  m  quarto 
See  E  K  Willoughhy,  A  Pnntfr  of  Shaketpeare 
(1934) 

Jagiello  (y*igye'l5)  or  Jagello  (yagS'16),  Pol  Jagiello 
(yugy?'w6),  dynasty  which  ruled  POLAND  and 
LITHUANIA  from  1386  to  1572,  Hungary  from  1440 
to  1444  and  again  from  1490  to  1526.  and  Bohemia 
from  1471  to  I52b  It  took  its  name  from  Ladis- 
laus  Jagiello,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  who  became 
(1386)  king  of  Poland  as  LADISIMUS  II  His  suc- 
cessors were  LADISLAUB  III  (1434-44,  as  Uladis- 
laus  I  also  king  of  Hungary),  CASIMIR  IV  (1447- 
92),  John  I  (1492-1501),  Alexander  I  (1501-5), 
SIOMMUND  I  (1506-48),  and  SIGIBMUND  II  (1506- 
72),  last  ruler  of  the  line  A  son  of  Casimir  IV  be- 
came king  of  Bohemia  (1471)  as  Ladislaus  II  and 
king  of  Hungary  (H90)  as  Uladislaus  II,  his  son 
was  Louia  II  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  (1616-26) 
The  female  lino  of  Jagiello  merged  with  the  Swed- 
ish house  of  Vasa  through  the  marriage  of  Cath- 
erine, sinter  of  Sigismund  II,  with  John  III  of 
Sweden,  their  son  was  king  of  Sweden  and  of 
Poland  (see  SIOIHMUND  III)  Under  Jagiello  rule 
Poland  reached  its  golden  age 

Jagow,  Gottlieb  von  (got'lCp  fun  yu'go),  1863-1935, 
German  diplomat  and  foteign  minister  (1913-16) 
He  played  an  important  part  in  the  negotiations 
preceding  the  First  World  War  He  was  unable  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  Italy  to  renew  the  Triple 
Alliance 

jaguar  (j&'KWiir),  largest  New  World  cat,  ranging 
from  the  SW  United  States  to  S  central  Argentina 
The  yellow  fur  is  marked  with  black  spots  and  ro- 
settes Black  jaguars  occur  m  some  litters  The 
jaguar  has  a  larger  head  and  heavier  build  than  the 
leopard  Males  reach  b  to  7  ft  in  length  exclusive 
of  the  tail  It  preys  on  other  animals 

Jagur  (jft'gnr)  }Heb  , -lodging  place],  unidentified 
town.  S  Palestine  Joshua  15  21 

Jah  (ja),  abbreviation  of  one  of  the  reconstructions 
(Jahveh,  Jahweh)  of  the  ancient  Hebiew  ineffable 
name  of  GOD 

Jahangir:  see  JBHANOIK 

Jahath  (ja'hath)  1  Descendant  of  Gershom.  I 
Chron  6  20,43  S  Chief  of  a  Gershonite  family.  I 
Chron  23  10  3  Descendant  of  Judah  1  Chron 
424  Levite  1  Chron  M  22  6  Temple  overseer 
2  Chron  'H  12 

Jahaz  OH'-),  Jahaza  (j&ha'Eu),  Jahazah  (jahfi/Bii). 
or  Jahzab  (jn'»»)  («"  Heb, -low  country],  uni- 
dentified town,  E  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Here  Israel 
defeated  the  Araontes  Num  21  33,  Deut  232, 
Joshua  13  18,  21  36,  Judges  11  20,  1  Chron  6  78, 
Isa  154,  Jer  4821,34 

Jahaziah  (ja'husl'u),  one  associated  with  Ezra  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  foreign  wives  Ezra  10.15 

Jahaziel  (juhft'itiftl,  ja'hasl'ul,  jfthft'iH1!)  1  Man 
who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  1  Chron  12  4  2  One 
who  inspired  Jehoshaphat  to  oppose  the  invading 
Ammonites  2  Chron  20  14  3  Prigkt  before  the 
ark.  1  Chron  16  6  4  Kohathite  LeWte  1  Chron 
23  19,  24  23  5  Head  of  a  family  which  returned 
from  the  Exile  Ezra  8  5 

Jahdai  (ja'dal),  Calehite    1  Chron  2  47 

Jahdiel  (ja'dlSI)  [Heb  ,-whom  G.x)  rejoices],  head 
of  a  Manassite  family  1  Chron  5  24 

Jahdo  (j.i'do)  {Heb , •united],  one  of  the  tribe  of 
Gad  1  Chron  614 

Jahleel  0«'166D  (Heb  ,-hope  in  God],  founder  of  a 
Zebulonite  family.  Gen  46.14,  Num  2626 

Jahmai  (ju'mal,  jama'I)  [Heb  ,-God  guard*],  head 
of  the  house  of  Tola  1  Chron  7  2 

Jahn,  Friedrich  Ludwig  (frl'drlkh  Idot'vTkh  yun'), 
1778-1862,  German  patriot,  a  high  school  teacher 
in  Berlin,  active  in  efforts  to  free  Germany  from 
Napoleonic  rule  To  build  strength  and  fellow- 
ship he  organized  a  gymnastic  association  (Ger 
Turnvertnn),  for  which  he  became  known  as  Turn- 
voter  The  gymnastic  groups  Jahn  fostered  became 
centers  for  nationalism  and  for  the  movement  to 
unify  Germany  After  serving  (1813-15)  m  the 
war  against  Napoleon,  Jahn  continued  his  work 


until  his  political  agitation  caused  hia  Imprison, 
ment  (1819-26).  Jahn,  who  also  was  influential 
in  the  organisation  of  the  BUBSCHEWSCHAFT  move- 
ment, was  delegate  to  the  Frankfurt  Parliament 
in  1848  The  nationalist  movement  in  Germany, 
down  to  and  including  National  Socialism,  kept 
many  features  of  Jahn's  training 
Jahve,  Jahveh,  Jahweh  (ja'v8,  -we"),  modern  recon- 
structions of  the  ancient  Hebrew  ineffable  name  of 
GOD 

Jahzah  (ja'su),  variant  of  JAHAZ. 
Jahzeel  (ja's&l)  [Heb  , -God  apportions],  Naphtor 
lite    Num  26  48.   Jahsiel   1  Chron.  7  13. 
Tahzerah  (jit'zfiru),  the  same  as  AHABAI. 
Jahziel  (ja'i&l),  variant  of  JAHZBBL. 
iai  alai  see  PKLOTA. 
jail,  see  PRISON 

Jailolo,  Indonesia  see  HALMAHERA. 
Jaime.  For  Spanish  rulers  thus  named,  see  JAMBS 
,  ainism  (jl'nlim)  [i  e  ,  the  religion  of  Jina],  religious 
system  of  India  practiced  by  c.  1,500,000  person* 
Jamism  and  BUDDHISM  arose  in  the  6th  cent.  B.C 
as  protests  against  the  overdeveloped  ritualism 
and  impersonality  of  HINDUISM  Jamist  tradition 
teaches  that  a  succession  of  24  Tirthankanas 
(saints)  originated  the  religion.  The  last,  Vardha- 
inana,  called  Mahavira  [the  great  hero]  and  JIB  a 
("the  victor"),  seems  to  be  historical  Ho  assumed 
the  authority  of  a  prophet  after  spending  12  years 
in  strict  asceticism  and  meditation  and  g^ave  his 
remaining  30  yeais  to  teaching  Buddha  is  tradi- 
tionally supposed  to  have  outlived  Mahavira, 
whoso  death  is  variously  given  as  528  B  C  ami 
468  B  C  Underlying  Jam  doctrine  is  the  telief 
that  evei  v  thing  in  the  universe,  including  matter, 
is  eternal  Spirits  retain  consciousness  of  their 
identity  through  Hueoessive  incarnations  Conduct 
during  each  existence  affects  the  spuits  for  good  ot 
evil  in  later  incarnations  This  doctrine  of  the  cu- 
mulative effect  of  one's  actions  is  called  karma 
After  nine  incarnations,  the  lay  member  of  the 
Jain  sect  ma>  attain  Nirvana,  i  e  ,  release  from  tho 
body  and  the  restrictions  of  matter  However, 
even  after  Nirvana,  the  soul  rnav  assent  to  fui  thoi 
births  in  order  to  help  weakei  spirits  to  attain  sal- 
vation For  the  yati  [ascetic]  12  years  of  rigorous 
discipline  and  self-denial  suffice  for  Nirvana.  HP 
must  take  five  vows— to  injure  no  creature,  to 
speak  truth,  to  abstain  from  stealing,  to  renounce 
all  worldl>  goods,  to  pra<  tice  sexual  continence  - 
and  must  gam  Helf-niaster>  For  any  person  to 
achieve  salvation  he  must  be  guided  by  the  tlmu« 
gerns — right  faith,  right  cognition,  and  right  con- 
duct Jamiotn,  while  recognizing  the  caste  system, 
admits  all  to  its  benefits  Many  deities  of  oldci 
Hinduism  are  still  worshiped  along  with  Mahavira 
The  Jam  temples  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
in  India  Jam  literature,  less  widely  known  in  the 
West  than  that  of  Hinduism  and  Buddhism,  is 
mostly  wntten  in  Piakrit  Since  at  least  the  1st 
cent  A  D  there  have  been  two  great  divisions  of 
Jams,  the  Digambaras  [air-clothed,  i  e  ,  naked) 
and  the  SvetambaraH  [white-clothed]  Tho  Dig^am- 
baras,  strongest  in  the  south  and  composed  entiieh 
of  men,  have  mostly  abandoned  the  practice  of 
complete  miditv  Jamists,  eschewing  anv  occupa- 
tion whuh  even  remotely  endangers  animal  hfe, 
are  largely  engaged  in  commerce  and  finance*, 
particularly  monevlending  A  distinctive  form  of 
charity  among  them  w  the  establishment  of  as\- 
lums  for  diseased  and  decrepit  animals  For  an 
account  of  Jaimst  writings,  see  PRAKRIT  UTERA- 
TURE  See  Herbert  Warren,  Jamitm  (1930),  Jag- 
mandar-lal  Jaini,  Outlines  of  Jainiam  (1940) 
Jaipur  (ji'put"*'),  former  native  state  (15,610  sq  mi  , 
pop  3,040,876),  llaiputana,  India.  The  land  us 
mostly  level,  and  although  the  rainfall  is  light, 
fair  crops  of  maize,  millet,  and  cotton  are  raised 
There  is  salt  mining,  and  cotton  and  woolen  cloth 
and  metalwares  are  manufactured  Jaipur  was 
founded  in  the  12th  cent  by  the  Kachwaha  clan 
of  the  Rajputs  It  became  (c  1550)  a  feudatory  of 
the  Mogul  empire,  In  1818  Great  Britain  exacted 
a  treaty  providing  for  an  annual  tribute.  Jaipur 
joined  Hajasthan  in  1949  Jaipur,  city  (pop 
175,810),  capital  of  Kajaathan,  was  founded  in 
1728.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  crenelated  wall  20  ft 
high  An  unusual  feature  for  a  small  Indian  city 
is  the  system  of  wide,  regular  streets  The  grounds 
of  the  rnaharaja's  palace  occupy  one  seventh  of 
the  municipal  area.  Among  Jaipur's  famed  art 
products  are  jewelry,  enamels,  and  muslins  Tho 
city  has  a  college  and  a  large  banking  business 
The  deserted  city  of  Amber,  which  was  the  capital 
of  the  state  until  1728,  is  6  mi  from  Jaipur  The 
palace  at  Amber  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
Rajput  architecture. 

Jair  (ja'ur)  [Heb , -he  enlightens]  1  Manassttc 
Num  32.41,Dout  3.14.  2  Judge  of  Israel.  Judge* 
103.  3  Mordeoai's  father  Esther  25  4  See 
JAAKE-OREGIM.  See  also  HA.VOTH-JAIR 
Jalrus  Oal'rus)  [Gr.  form  of  JAIR],  prominent  Jew 
whose  daughter  Jesus  raised  from  the  dead  Mat 
9  18-26;  Mark  5.22-43;  Luke  8.41-66. 
Jaisalmer  (jilaal'mur),  former  native  state  (16,002 
sq.  mi  ,  pop.  93,246),  Hajputana,  India  It  is  al- 
most entirely  a  sandy  waste  forming  part  of  tho 
Indian  Desert.  Stock  raising  supplies  tho  liveh- 
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hood  of  the  nomadic  population.  Jaisalmer  joined 
Rajasthan  in  1949. 

Jajce  (yl'tsS),  small  town,  Bosnia,  Yugoslavia  It 
was  until  1426  the  seat  of  the  kings  of  Bosnia  and 
retains  the  ruins  of  its  medieval  castle  Here  the 
Pliva  river  forms  a  waterfall  (92  ft  high)  which  is 
used  by  a  large  hydroelectric  plant 

Skkan  G&'-).  th«  same  as  AKAN 
akarta,  Indonesia*  see  BAT  AVI  A 
ftkeh  (ja'fcS).  father  of  Agur    Prov  30.1. 
ikim  Ga'kim)  (Heb  ,-He  lifts  up]    1  Chief  priest 
in  David's  reign     1  Chron  24  12    2  Chief  Benja- 
mite    1  Chron  8  19 

Jakobshavn  (yak6ps-houn'),  settlement  (pop  691). 
on  NW  Greenland,  a  port  on  Dtsko  Bay  Founded 
in  1741,  it  is  the  center  of  Jakobshavn  dist  (pop 
896)  and  has  a  hospital  and  a  radio  station 

Jal,  village  (pop  1,157),  extreme  SE  N  Mex  ,  settled 
o  1916,  Tnc  1928  Oil  was  discovered  here  in  1927 

Jalalabad  (jOla"labad',  jula'lub&d),  town  (pop 
more  than  10,000),  SE  Afghanistan,  on  the  Kabul 
river  near  the  Khyber  Pass  The  king  of  Afghanis- 
tan uses  it  as  a  winter  residence  British  troops 
took  it  in  the  First  Afghan  War  and  held  it  in  1842 
against  a  determined  Afghan  siege  It  is  a  major 
trade  center  with  a  paper  mill,  a  sugar  refinery,  and 
other  industries 

Jalapa  (hala'pu),  city  (pop  39,530),  capital  of  Vera- 
cruz, E  Mexico  Jalapa,  c  60  mi  NW  of  Veracruz , 
on  one  of  the  railroads  between  the  wast  and 
Mexico  c  ity,  is  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
Oriental  The  c  ity  is  cool  and  has  become  a  health 
resort  Agricultural  prodiK  ts  from  neighboring 
valleys  include  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  citrus  fruits, 
bananas,  and  pineapples  Cigars,  chocolate,  and 
cotton  materials  are  manufactured 

Jalisco  (hale-'sko),  state  (31,152  sq  mi  ,  1946  esti- 
mated pop  1,650.481),  W  Mexico,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Pacific  Jalisco  is  dominated  bv  the 
southern  end  of  the  Sierra  Vladre  O(  cidental  and 
the  western  extremity  of  the  chain  of  volcanic 
mountains  extending  across  central  Mexico  The 
hot,  tropical  plains  of  tho  coast  are  broken  bv 
spurs  of  the  Sierra,  and  most  of  tho  eastern  part  of 
the  state  lies  within  the  central  plateau  A  basin 
between  mountains  has  Lake  CH*PVJ,A,  in  tho  cen- 
tral part  of  Jalisco,  it  is  drained  by  tho  Lerma- 
Santiago  system  (see  LKRM-V)  Because  of  the  va- 
netv  of  climate,  topography,  and  elevation,  nearly 
every  kind  of  fruit  and  vegetable  grows  somewhere 
in  Jalisco  Maize  and  wheat  from  the  central  pla- 
teau make  it  the  "granary  of  Mexico",  ri(  e  and 
wheat  are  grown  m  the  south,  and  the  mountains 
yield  timber  and  minerals  (silver,  iron,  tin,  cuina- 
bar,  and  some  gold)  Capital  of  the  state  and 
metropolis  of  the  entire  region  is  GUADALAJARA, 
next  in  size  is  GUZMAN  Although  Jalisco  was  ex- 
plored as  early  as  1522,  serious  conquest  of  the 
area,  later  included  in  NUFAA  GVLICIA,  was  not 
undertaken  until  1529  by  Nufto  do  GUZMAN 
Shortly  before  the  Wai  of  the  Reform  (1858^61). 
Jalisco  became  a  leading  state  in  the  great  liberal 
revolution  heralded  by  the  Plan  of  AYUTI.A  It  was 
o<  cupted  by  the  Frenc  h  in  the  wars  of  intervention 
hut  was  recaptured  in  1866  In  1884  tho  territory 
of  NAYARIT  was  separated  from  Jalisco 

Jalon  Qfl'lon)  [Heb  ,- lodging],  descendant  of  Ju- 
dah  1  Chron  4  17 

Jaluit  (jn'looTt),  atoll  (pop  862),  central  Pacific, 
one  of  tho  Rahk  Chain  in  the  Marshall  Islands  It 
comprises  84  islets,  of  which  Jaluit  island  (former 
capital  of  the  Marshalls)  is  the  largest  In  tho 
Second  World  War  the  atoll  was  the  southern- 
most Japanese  air  base  of  the  Halik  group,  it  was 
taken  ui  1944  by  U  8  forces 

Sm*  see  JELLY  AND  JAM 
maica  (jtima'ku),  island  (4,411  sq  mi  ,  pop 
1,297,900),  British  West  Indies,  S  of  Cuba  arid  W 
of  Haiti  Comprising  the  crown  colony  of  Jamaica 
are  the  island  itself,  the  TURKS  \NI>  CAIOOS 
ISLANDS,  and  the  CAYMAN  ISLANDH  The  capital  is 
KINGSTON  Largely  a  limestone  plateau,  Jamaica 
shows  evidence  of  volcanic  activity,  particularly 
in  the  upturned  blocks  known  as  the  Blue  Mts  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island  The  highest  point, 
Blue  Mt ,  ia  7,402  ft  high  Rainfall,  which  is 
heavy  on  the  eastern  coasts  and  the  mountain 
dopes,  where  there  are  extensive  forest  reserves  of 
hardwoods,  dyewood,  and  other  timber,  diminishes 
farther  and  farther  westward  across  the  plateau 
The  plateau,  a  rugged  area  used  mostly  for  grazing, 
is  deeply  dissected  by  streams  and,  undermined  by 
subterranean  rivers,  has  collapsed  in  vallej  sinks 
In  the  heart  of  this  legion,  known  as  the  Cockpits, 
live  the  virtually  independent  MAROONH  The 
plateau  rises  abruptly  from  the  ocean,  in  some 
placet)  as  much  as  1 ,000  ft ,  but  generally  there  is 
a  narrow  coastal  band  widened  by  broad  river 
valleys  leading  into  the  interior  Here  and  on  tho 
mountain  slopes  are  grown  most  of  Jamaica's 
chief  export  crops;  annatto  (Jamaica  is  the  world's 
largest  producer),  bananas,  pimento  or  allspice, 
coffee  of  fine  quality,  ginger,  cacao,  coconuts,  and 
tobacco.  Although  manufacturing  is  limited,  there 
are  some  food-processing  plants  (sugar,  rum,  and 
citrus  pulp  are  important) ,  cigar  factories,  tanneries 
and  leather  works,  and  chemical  plants  for  extract- 
ing dyes.  Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Christopher 
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Columbus  to  1494  Under  orders  of  Diego  Colum- 
bus, the  first  Spanish  settlement  was  founded  in 
1509.  The  island,  attacked  twice  (1596,  1643)  by 
the  English,  was  captured  by  Admiral  William 
Penii  and  Robert  Venabies  in  1655  and  subse- 
quently (1670)  formally  ceded  to  Groat  Britain  by 
the  Treaty  of  Madrid  At  first  Jamaica  prospered 
from  the  wealth  brought  to  Port  Royal,  the  cap- 
ital, by  the  buccaneers,  notablv  Sir  Henry  MOR- 
OAN,  but  in  1692  the  city  was  engulfed  by  an  earth- 
quake, the  capital  was  moved  to  SPANISH  TOWN, 
and  during  the  succeeding  century  the  colony  was 
buffeted  by  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  slave  revolts, 
and  a  long  war  with  the  maroons  From  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  legacv  of  the  first  throe  centuries 
and  from  overpopulation  comes  the  island's  present 
social  unrest  The  Negroes,  imported  as  the 
ArawakM  rapidlv  died  off,  were  freed  in  1833 
Povertv  has  continued,  and  riots  have  occurred, 
those  of  1866  were  especially  severe  The  Negroes 
and  part-Negroes,  about  95  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, are  noted  as  excellent  laborers  and  have  been 
sent  to  many  parts  of  the  Caribbean  area  for  tem- 
porary work,  but  unemployment  remains  high 
Crop  diversification,  the  introduction  of  bananas 
(raised  by  small  independent  growers  and  sold 
through  cooperatives  to  the  fruit  companies),  the 
establishment  of  labor  unions,  and  the  formation 
(1944)  of  a  more  representative  government — all 
these  have  alleviated  some  of  the  social  tension 
and  have  bettered  conditions  Hee  Walter  Jekyll, 
Jamaican  Song  and  Story  (1907),  W  J  Gardner, 
Hittory  of  Jamaica  (1909),  M  W  Beckwith, 
Jamaica  Anansi  Stones  (1924)  and  Hiark.  Road- 
way* (1929);  Frank  Cundall,  Chronological  Outlines 
ofJamaiut  History,  14&8-I928  (1927) 

Jamaica,  commercial,  industrial,  and  i  evidential  sec- 
tion of  central  Queens  borough  of  New  York  city, 
SE  N  Y  ;  nettled  in  the  mid-17th  cent  as  a  Dutch 
village  It  is  an  important  railroad  transfei  point 
The  First  Presbyterian  Church  (organized  1062) 
and  the  King  Mansion  (c  1750)  are  of  interest 

Jamaica  Bay,  shallow  bay,  c  IS'X  sq  mi  indenting 
SW  Long  Island.  SE  NY,  with  Hockawav  Inlet 
opening  on  the  southwest  to  the  Atlantic  Brook- 
lyn and  Queens  boroughs  are  along  its  shores,  and 
it  is  part  of  the  Port  of  Now  York 

Jambi  or  Djambi  (bot  h  jam 'be),  town  (pop  22,071), 
on  SE  Sumatra.  Indonesia  A  port  on  the  Han  riv- 
er it  is  the  commercial  center  for  a  lumbering  and 
rubber-growing  area  Oil  wells  and  lignite  mines 
are  near  by 

Jamblichus   see  KMBIJCHUS 

Jambol,  Bulgaria  sec  Y  \MBOL 

Tambres   see  JANNEH  AND  JAMBRES 

James,  Saint  [ultimately  from  JACOB],  d  AD  c  43, 
0110  of  the  Twelve  Disciples  called  St  James  the 
Greater  Ho  was  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  brother  of 
St  John,  these  brothers  were  the  Boanerges  (bo*- 
unur'jez)  or  Sons  of  Thunder  St  James  w  as  killed 
by  Herod  Agiippa  Mark  3  17,  6  37,  9  2,  10  16-45, 
1433,  Mat  2020-2«,  Acts  12  1-2  Veneration  of 
St  Jamen  has  been  widespread,  especially  in  Spain 
(where  he  is  called  Santiago),  the  shrine  of  the 
apostle  at  Compostela,  Spam,  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  Europe  He  was  much  venerated  in 
medieval  England,  arid  though  St  James's  Palace 
in  London  is  not  now  the  royal  residence  ambassa- 
dors are  accredited  to  the  Court  of  St  James's 
Feast  July  25 

James,  Saint,  one  of  the  Twelve*  Disciples,  called  bt 
James  the  Leas  He  was  the  son  of  Mphaeim,  his 
mother  Mary  was  one  of  those  at  th*  foot  of  the 
Cross  Mat  10  3,  Mark  15  40.  \ets  1  1  i  The  hret 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  a  kinsman  of  Jesus,  was 
named  James  and  by  universal  tradition  he  is  re- 
garded as  author  of  the  epistle  (see  J\MKH,  epistle) 
Of  two  equally  ancient  traditions,  one  identifies 
him  with  8t  James  the  Less,  another  separates 
them  In  Western  Christendom  the  identification 
is  favored  Acts  16,  21  18,  Gal  1  19,  29;  James 
11  1  Cor  16  7  might  refer  to  either  Feast  (with 
St  Philip)  May  1 

James  I  (James  tho  Conqueior),  1208-76,  king  of 
Aragon  and  count  of  Barcelona  (1213-76),  son  and 
successor  of  Peter  II  After  a  minority  disturbed 
by  struggles  among  the  nobles,  James  s«x>n  restored 
order  He  conquered  the  Balearic  Islands  (1229- 
35)  and  Valencia  (1238)  from  the  Moors  and 
brought  Murcia  under  Castilian  control  A  crusade 
to  Palestine  (1269)  was,  however,  unsuccessful 
Bv  the  treaty  of  Corbeil  (1258)  with  Louis  IX  of 
France,  James  gave  up  several  claims  in  S  I1  ranee, 
while  the  French  king  renounced  his  possible  rights 
on  Catalonia,  derived  from  Chailomagno  James's 
own  chronicle  of  his  reign  has  been  ti  anslatod  into 
English.  Ho  was  succeeded  in  Aragon  by  his  son 
Peter  III  Another  son  became  king  of  Majorca 
as  James  I 

James  II,  c  1200-1327,  king  of  Aragon  and  count  of 
Barcelona  (1291-1327),  king  of  Sicily  (1286-95) 
He  succeeded  hm  father,  Peter  III,  in  Sicily  and 
his  brother,  Alfonso  III,  in  Aragon  James  de- 
fended Sicily  against  the  claims  of  the  Angevin 
dynasty  of  Naples  until  1295,  when  he  relinquished 
the  island  to  CHARLES  II  of  Naples  Charles  was 
subsequently  supported  by  James  against  James's 
own  brother,  who  had  been  proclaimed  king  of 
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Sicily  as  FMJWDRICK  II  James  waa  succeeded  in 
Aragon  by  his  son  Alfonso  IV. 
James  I,  1566-1625,  king  of  England  (1603-25).  Ho 
was  the  son  of  Lord  DABNLEY  and  MARY  QCTKKN  OF 
SPOTS  Upon  the  forced  abdication  of  his  mother 
in  1567,  he  became  James  VI  of  Scotland.  He  was 
placed  in  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Mar  and  later  of 
Mar's  brother,  Sir  Alexander  Krskme  The  young 
king  progressed  in  his  studies  under  various  teach- 
ers, notably  Goorgo  Buc  hanan,  and  acquired  a 
tasto  for  learning  During  James's  nunoritv  Sc  ot- 
land  was  ruled  by  a  series  of  regents — Murray 
Lennox,  Mar,  and  Morton — and  the  king  was  tho 
c  reaturo  of  aucc  essive  combinations  of  the  nobilitv 
and  <  lorgy  in  a  <  omplicated  struggle  between  the 
remnants  of  his  mother's  Catholic  party,  which 
favored  an  alliance  with  France,  and  the  Protestant 
faction,  which  wished  an  alliance  with  England  In 
1582  James  was  seized  by  the  earl  of  Gowrie  and 
other  English  adherents  He  escaped  in  1583  and 
began  his  personal  rule,  though  influenced  by  his 
favorite,  Jarnc>»  STTTART,  earl  of  Arran  James  con- 
sidered an  alliance  with  France,  but  in  1586, 
thinking  of  his  pros|>e<  t«  to  surc-,eed  to  the  English 
throne,  he  allied  himsolf  with  Elisabeth  This 
caused  a  break  with  hm  mother's  party,  and  he  ac- 
cepted her  execution  in  1587  calmly  James  suc- 
ceeded, bv  arms  and  executions,  in  subduing  the 
feudal  Scottish  baronage,  in  establishing  royal 
authority,  and  in  assorting  the  superiority  of  the 
state  over  the  Church  In  1589,  against  the  wishes 
of  Elizabeth,  James  married  AKNF  OP  DPNMARK 
He  succeeded  in  1603  to  tho  English  crown  by 
virtue  of  his  descent  from  MARC,\R*/T  TUDOR, 
daughter  of  Henry  VII  Though  at  first  welcomed 
in  England,  James  brought  to  his  now  kingdom 
little  understanding  of  its  Parliament  or  its  c  hang- 
ing political,  social,  and  religious  conditions  In  an 
effort  to  conciliate  the  Puritans,  the  king  presided 
at  tho  Hampton  Court  Conference  (1604).  at  which 
the  Puritan  clergv  asked  for  status  within  the 
Established  Chun  h,  but  his  uncompromising  anti- 
Puritan  attitude  c  aused  even  greater  mutual  dis- 
trust At  this  ccmferenc  e  originated  the  movement 
from  which  came  the  Authorized  (King  James) 
Version  of  the  BIBLE  James's  inconsistent  policy 
toward  English  Catholics  angered  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  alike  The  GUNPOWDKR  PLOT 
(1605),  which  sprang  from  Catholic  anger  at  the 
reunposition  of  fines  and  penalties  that  James  had 
earlier  relaxed,  led  to  greater  harshness  toward 
Catholics  and  prevented  aiiv  cordial  relations 
thereafter  Yet  the  suspicion  arose  that  the  king 
favored  the  Catholics  because  he  sought  to  con- 
ciliate Spam,  attempted  to  arrange  a  marriage  be- 
tween a  Spanish  pnnc  ess  and  Prince  Charles  (later 
CH\KI  ES  I),  and  relaxed  anti-Catholic  laws  dunnj? 
the  negotiations  This  damaged  his  reputation 
among  his  Protestant  subjects  and  with  Parlia- 
ment, where  Puritanism  was  strong  James's  re- 
liance on  favorites  whose  qualifications  consisted 
more  of  personal  c  harm  than  talent  for  government, 
the  extravaganc  e  and  looseness  of  the  court,  accu- 
Bfttions  of  favoring  Catholics,  and  the  scandalous 
career  of  James's  favorite,  Robert  Carr,  earl  of 
SOMERSET,  all  furthered  discontent  Merchants 
complained  of  the  abuses  of  monopolies  and  im- 
positions and  of  James's  neglect  of  the  navy 
James's  relations  with  Parliament  were  strained 
because  of  Ins  insistence  upon  the  concept  of  divine 
nght  and  his  inability  to  recognize  Parliament  as 
representative  of  a  large  and  important  bod>  of 
opinion  The  House  of  Commons  bee  aine  the  rally- 
ing point  of  opposition  forces  to  the  crown  In  1607 
Commons  blocked  James's  cherished  project  of  a 
union  with  Scotland  The  Great  Contract  of  1610, 
a  compromise  whereby  James  would  relinquish  the 
right  of  irn|K>8itions  m  return  for  a  j  early  income 
did  not  come  to  fruition  In  1611  James  dissolved 
Parliament  and  except  for  the  Addled  Parliament 
of  1614,  whi«  h  produced  no  legislation,  ruled  with- 
out one  until  K>21  The  death  in  1612  of  his  cap- 
able minister,  Robert  Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury  al- 
lowed James  to  exerc  ise  the  ro>  al  prerogative  with 
even  less  restraint  James's  attempts  to  raise 
monoy  without  Parliament  brought  him  into  bat- 
tles with  the  courts,  whose  position  was  strongly 
defended  h>  Sir  Edward  COKE  After  the  fall  of 
Somerset,  George  V  illiers,  later  1st  duke  of  BacK- 
rNcmAM,  rose  to  favor  and  by  1019  was  in  <  ompletc 
possession  of  the  king's  <  onfidence  At  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1621,  <  ailed  m  order  to  raise  money  for  the 
cause  of  the  German  Protestants  and  James's  son- 
in-law,  fredeiuk  of  Bohemia  (see  FRMJEKH  K  THK 
WINTER  KING),  whose  election  led  to  tho  Thirty 
Years  War,  Jamos  was  forced  to  abolish  certain 
abusive  monopolies  This  Parliament  impeached 
Francis  Bacon  It  was  dissolved  by  Jamos  for  as- 
serting its  right  to  debate  foreign  policy  The  un- 
popular Spanish  polic  y  was  pursued  until  the  expe- 
dition of  Prim  e  Charles  and  Buckingham  to  Spam 
to  facilitate  the  marriage  arrangements  and  obtain 
concessions  from  the  Spanish  king  regarding  Fred- 
erick ended  m  failure  in  1623  A  marriage  treaty 
with  France  was  ratified  in  1624,  and  James  ac- 
ceded to  the  wish  of  Commons  for  war  with  Spain 
James  left  to  his  son,  Charles,  a  foreign  war  and 
the  PURITAN  REVOLUTION  well  begun.  During 
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James's  retgn  occurred  the  beginnings  of  English 
colonization  in  North  America,  Jamestown  waa 
founded  in  1607  The  king  was  active  as  an  author. 
He  produced  several  youthful  essays  on  literary 
theory  and  numerous  political  works  Two  other 
important  writings  are  his  True  JMW  of  free  Mon- 
archy (1598),  an  assertion  of  the  concept  of  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  BASIUKON  DOROV  (1599),  a 
treatise  on  the  art  of  government  His  political 
works  have  been  edited  hv  C  H  Mcllwam  (1928) 
See  T.  F  Henderson,  James  land  VI  (1904),  F  C 
Montague,  The  Hwtory  of  England,  1601-1660 
(1907) ,  Godfrey  Davios,  The  Early  Stuart*  (1937), 
G  M  Trevelyan,  England  under  the  Stuarts  (rev 
ed  ,  1946) 

Jamas  II,  1633-1701,  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  (1685-88),  son  of  Charles  I.  brother  and 
successor  of  CHARLES  II  When  he  was  the  young 
duke  of  Albany  and  of  York  he  was  surrendered 
(1646)  to  the  parhamentai  y  forces  in  the  PUKITAN 
REVOLUTION,  but  escaped  (1648)  to  the  Continent 
and  served  in  the  French  (1652-65)  and  Spanish 
(1658)  foices  At  the  RESTORATION  he  returned  to 
England,  married  Anne  Hvde,  daughter  of  the  1st 
earl  of  CLARENDON,  and  wa«  made  lord  high  ad- 
miral (1660),  he  served  in  1666  and  1072  in  the 
Dutch  Wars  Charles  II  granted  him  swooping 
proprietary  rights  in  America,  the  captured  Dutch 
colony,  New  Netherland,  became  (1064)  New  York, 
and  tho  Dutch  settlements  of  New  Amsterdam 
and  Fort  Orange  were  renamed  New  York  and 
Albany  to  honor  the  duke  Jamos  waa  probably 
converted  to  Catholicism  in  1668 — a  step  which 
was  to  have  grave  consequences  After  he  had 
because  of  the  TLST  ACT  resigned  (1673)  as  ad- 
miral, he  became  increasingly  unpopular  in  Eng- 
land and  was  especially  hated  by  tho  Whigs  His 
first  wife  had  died  in  1671,  and  his  marriage  (1073) 
to  MARY  OF  MODENA  drew  him  closer  to  the  Cath- 
olic and  imperial  policies  of  the  French  king,  Louis 
XIV,  alienating  the  Whigs  further  James  con- 
sented to  the  marriage  (1677)  of  his  daughter  Mary 
(later  MARY  II)  to  the  Protestant  prince  of  Orange 
(later  WILLIAM  III),  and  the  couple  became  the 
heirs  presumptive,  after  James,  to  the  English 
throne  A  bid  by  the  young  duke  of  MOVMOU  ni  to 
replace  James  as  heir  failed,  but  when  the  lies  of 
Titus  OATES  about  tho  Popish  Plot  uncovered  tho 
true  implication  of  James  in  intrigues  with  the 
French  and  the  Catholics.  Jamos  was  sent  (1679) 
into  exile  Recalled  m  1680,  ho  was  indicted  as  a 
recusant  but  never  tried  Charles  sent  him  again 
to  Scotland,  this  tune  as  his  commissioner  Par- 
liament tried  to  exclude  James  from  the  succession 
but  failed,  and  after  his  return  to  England  (1682) 
and  particularly  after  the  R^F  House  PLOT  his 
fortunes  rose  a  little  When  Charles  died  in  1686, 
James  peaoefully  became  king  His  brief  reign  was 
momentous  for  England  An  uprising  led  by  Mon- 
mouth  and  Archibald  CAMPBELL,  9th  earl  of 
Argyll,  was  crushed  (1685),  but  the  severe  reprisals 
of  the  Bloodv  Assizes  under  George  Jeffreys,  1st 
Baron  JEFFREYS  OF  WKM,  added  to  James's  unpop- 
ularity. The  king  favored  autocratic  methods,  re- 
viving the  old  ecclesiastical  court  of  high  commis- 
sion and  proroguing  the  hostile  Parliament  He 
also  sought  to  favor  the  Catholics,  and  his  declara- 
tion of  indulgences  instituted  religious  toleration  m 
England  Defiance  and  dislike  of  him  grew,  fed  bv 
the  trial  (1688)  of  seven  bishops  who  had  opposed 
the  reading  of  his  declaration  The  birth  of  a  son 
(see  STUART,  JAMES  EDWARD),  who  would  have  suc- 
ceeded instead  of  the  Protestant  William  and  Mary, 
helped  to  bring  rebellion  to  a  head  William  of 
Orange  was  invited  to  England  by  opposition 
leadeis  The  unpopular,  autocratic,  and  Catholic 
king  had  few  loyal  followers  and  was  unable  to  de- 
fend himself  The  Glorious  Revolution  or  Blood- 
less Revolution  of  1688  succeeded  William  and 
Mary  took  the  throne,  and  the  long  struggle  to  end 
autocratic  royal  government  and  make  Parliament 
supreme  in  England  had  ended  in  triumph  James 
fled,  was  captured,  and  was  allowed  to  escape  to 
France  He  made  an  effort  to  restore  himself  by 
crossing  over  to  Ireland  m  1689  and  raising  his 
standards  there,  but  the  effot  t  failed  dismally  in  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  (1690)  Other  projects  for 
restoration  failed,  and  James's  supporter,  Louis 
XIV,  recognised  William  III  in  the  Treaty  of 
Rvswick  (1697)  The  cause  of  James's  son  and 
grandson  was  upheld  later  by  the  JACOBITBS  long 
after  James  had  died  in  inglorious  exile  See  biog- 
raphy by  F  G  Tui  ner  (1948) ,  bibliography  under 
STUART,  family 

James  I,  1243-1311,  king  of  Majorca  (1276-1311), 
count  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdftgne,  lord  of  Montpel- 
lier,  son  of  James  I  of  Aragon  In  1278  he  was 
forced  to  become  a  vassal  of  his  brother,  Peter  III 
of  Aragon  Having  supported  tho  French  crusade 
against  Peter,  he  was  expelled  (1285)  from  his  ter- 
ritories by  Peter's  son,  Alfonso  III,  but  was 
restored  10  years  later  as  the  vassal  of  James  II 
of  Aragon  He  was  succeeded  by  hut  son,  Sancho 
IV  (1311-24). 

James  II,  1315-19,  king  of  Majorca  (1324-49),  count 
of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne,  lord  of  Montpellier, 
grandson  of  James  I;  nephew  and  successor  of 
Sanoho  IV.  In  1329  he  declared  himself  a  vassal 
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of  the  Aragoneso  crown.  Accusing  James  of 
illegal  acts,  Peter  IV  of  Aragon  invaded  and  con- 
quered Majorca  (1343)  and  Roussillon  (1344)  and 
annexed  them  to  Aragon  James  tried  to  recover 
his  kingdom,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  m  battle 
on  Majorca.  His  son,  James  III.  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  recover  the  kingdom  in  1375 
James  1, 1394-1437,  king  of  Scotland  (1424-37),  son 
of  Robert  III  King  Robert  feared  for  the  safety 
of  James  because  tho  king's  brother,  Robert 
STUART,  duke  of  Albany,  who  was  virtual  ruler  of 
the  realm,  stood  next  in  line  of  succession  after  the 
young  prince  and  had  alieady  been  suspected  of 
complicity  m  the  death  of  James's  older  brother, 
David  Stuart,  duke  of  Rotheaay  Accordingly,  in 
1406  the  king  sent  James  to  France  for  safety,  but 
the  prince  was  captured  on  the  way  by  the  English 
and  neld  prisoner  until  1424  Technically  James  suc- 
ceeded his  father  m  1406,  but  the  regent  Albany 
ruled  until  his  own  death  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  and  the  king's  ransom  was  arranged  only  at 
the  insistence  of  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  other 
nobles  The  king  had  been  well  educated  by  his 
captors,  Henry  IV  and  Henry  V,  who  had  treated 
him  as  a  loyal  guest  Just  before  his  return  to 
Scotland  in  1424  James  married  Joan  Beaufort, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Somerset  The  Kingis  Quair 
[tho  king's  book]  (rev  od  by  W  W  Skoat,  1911), 
the  story  of  his  captivity  and  his  romance  with 
Joan  written  in  rime  royal,  is  usually  considered  to 
have  been  written  by  him  It  and  other  poems  at- 
tributed to  him  would  establish  him  as  one  of  the 
leading  poets  m  the  Chaucerian  tradition  James 
was  crowned  at  Scone  and  set  about  governing 
energetically  Hetned  to  bring  Scotland  two  things 
she  most  needed  —internal  peace  and  un  integrated 
statute  law  The  first  he  obtained  hv  ruthlessly 
exterminating  several  turbulent  noblemen,  among 
them  the  \lbanv  family,  and  by  requiring  sub- 
mission of  the  Highland  clans  The  second  he  at- 
tempted b>  convening  Parliament  annually  and  in- 
troducing at  each  session  legislation  which  laid 
down  a  constitutional  framework  for  his  adminis- 
tration His  plans  for  including  burghers  in  the 
Parliament  and  irnpiovmg  commerce  and  tho  army 
wete  opposed  by  his  mihtantly  feudal  nobles,  and 
his  vmdictiveness,  cupiditv,  and  quick  tempoi  un- 
derstandably diminished  his  popularity  He  was 
assassinated  by  a  group  of  nobles,  one  of  whom  was 
probably  desirous  of  claiming  the  throne  Ho  was 
succeeded  by  James  II  See  biography  by  E  W  M 
Balfour  (1936),  two  historical  novels— Evan  John, 
Crippled  Splendour  (19.38),  and  Anne  Fremantlo, 
James  and  Joan  (1948) 

James  II,  1430-60.  king  of  Scotland  (1437-60),  son 
of  James  I  During  his  minority  successive  earls  of 
Douglas  as  regents  disputed  with  other  factions  for 
power  In  his  late  teens  the  king  allied  himself  with 
William  Douglas,  8th  earl  of  DOUOLAS.  to  ovei- 
come  them,  and  by  1449  he  ruled  in  his  own  right 
When  in  1452  he  discovered  Douglas  in  a  con- 
spiracy, the  king  tailed  him  to  Stirling,  chaiged 
him  with  betrayal,  and  stabbed  him  After  tho 
resulting  rebellion,  James  seized  tho  Douglas  lands 
and  attainted  the  next  earl  In  his  reign  James  im- 
proved tho  courts  of  justice  and  regulated  the  coin- 
ago  A  Lancastrian  partisan  in  the  Wara  of  the 
Roses,  he  invaded  England  and  was  accidentally 
killed  at  tho  siege  of  Roxburgh  His  son  Jamea  III 
succeeded  him 

James  III,  1451-88,  king  of  Scotland  (1460-88),  son 
of  James  II  During  his  minority  ho  was  under  the 
caro  of  his  mother  and  her  adviser,  James  Kennedv , 
bishop  of  St  Andrews  After  their  death,  James 
was  seized  (1466)  by  the  Boyd  family,  who  ruled 
Scotland  until  1469  In  that  vear  Jarnes  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Danish  king,  and  began 
to  rule  in  his  own  person  Jarnes  was  a  cultured 
prince,  but  unsuited  to  the  throne  in  so  turbulent 
a  period  A  quarrel  with  his  brother,  Alexander, 
duke  of  Albany,  led  the  latter  to  flee  the  country 
Supported  by  Edward  IV  of  England,  Albany  ad- 
vanced a  claim  to  the  Scottish  throne  James  in- 
vaded England  (1482),  but  did  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  his  nobles  In  this  campaign,  Archibald 
DOUGLAS,  5th  earl  of  Angus,  headed  a  group  which 
hanged  certain  of  James's  favorites  and  made  a 
prisoner  of  Jamos  A  period  of  peace  followed,  but 
in  1487  the  nobles  rebelled  and  under  tho  nominal 
leadership  of  James's  son  (later  James  IV)  defeated 
and  murdered  James  at  Sauc  hieburn 
James  IV,  1473-15U,  king  of  Scotland  (1488-1513), 
son  of  Jamos  III  He  was  a  popular  king,  and  his 
reign  was  a  profitable  one  for  Scotland.  After  sup- 
pressing an  insurrection  of  discontented  nobles 
early  in  his  reign,  he  set  about  restoring  order,  im- 
proving administrative  and  judicial  procedure  m 
the  kingdom  and  encouraging  manufacturing  and 
shipbuilding  A  disagreement  with  HENKY  VII  of 
England  over  James's  support  of  Perkin  WAR- 
BECK,  pretender  to  the  English  throne,  ended  in  a 
peace  treaty  with  England  m  1499  In  1502  James 
married  Henry's  daughter,  Margaret  Tudor.  This 
marriage  was  to  bring  the  Stuart  line  to  the  English 
throne  in  1603  Relations  with  England  deterio- 
rated when  Henry  VIII  came  to  the  throne,  and 
James  sought  a  French  alliance.  In  1613  James, 
against  the  counsel  of  his  advisers,  invaded  Eng- 


land, where  at  the  battle  of  Flodden  (1613)  he  was 
killed  and  the  Scottish  aristocracy  waa  almost  an- 
nihilated 

JameB  V,  1512-42,  king  of  Scotland  (1513-42),  son 
of  James  IV  and  Margaret  Tudor.  His  mother 
held  the  regency  until  her  marriage  in  1514  to 
Archibald  DOUGLAS,  6th  earl  of  Angus,  when  it  was 
transferred  to  John  STUART,  4th  duke  of  Albany. 
The  factions  of  Albany,  Angus,  and  the  queen 
mother  struggled  for  control  until  Angus  seized  the 
king  (1526)  and  kept  him  in  confinement  In  1528 
James  escaped,  and  Angus  fled  to  England  James 
began  to  ally  himself  with  France  against  his  uncle, 
HENHY  VIII  of  England  In  1537  he  married 
Madeleine,  daughter  of  Francis  I  of  France,  and 
upon  her  death  in  the  same  year  he  married  MAIO 
OF  GUISE  James  rejected  Henry's  attempts  to  win 
his  support  for  the  English  religious  policy,  and  m 
1542  war  broke  out  between  the  two  countries 
James  did  not  receive  the  support  of  his  Protestant 
nobles,  and  his  army  was  routed  at  Solway  Moss  in 
1542  Ho  died  shortly  thereafter  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  infant  daughter,  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 
James  VI,  king  of  Scotland  Bee  JAMBS  I,  king  of 

England 

James,  kinsman  of  St.  Jude  Luke  6  16.  Tho  origi- 
nal does  not  specify  the  relationship. 
James,  Edmund  Janes,  1856-1925,  American  econ- 
omist and  educator,  b  Jacksonville,  111  ,  Ph  D 
Umv  of  Hallo,  1877  He  was  professor  of  public 
finamo  and  administration  (1883-96)  at  tho  Whar- 
ton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  Umv  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  loader  of  the  so-callod  Penn- 
sylvania school  of  economists  He  was  a  founder 
(1885)  of  tho  American  Economic  Association  and 
a  founder,  as  well  as  first  president  (1890-91),  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  Professor  of  public  administration  at  the 
Umv  of  Chicago  from  1896  to  1901,  he  later  waa 
president  of  Noi  th western  Uruv  (1902-4)  and  of 
the  Umv  of  Illinois  (1904-19)  A  dynamic  figure 
in  Illinois  educational  history,  he  increased  legis- 
lative appropriations  of  the  university  many  fold 
and  i fused  it*  standards  of  scholarship  to  a  high 
level  See  Allan  Ncvms,  Illinois  (1917) 
James,  George  Payne  Ramsford,  1799-1860,  English 
novelist  A  hteiary  disciple  of  Sir  Waltoi  Scott, 
James  wrote  Richelieu  (1829),  Darnley  (1830),  Mary 
of  Burgundy  (1833),  and  moie  than  50  other  his- 
torical romances  Ho  was  histoi  lographer  loyal  to 
William  IV  and  British  consulai  lepresentative  in 
the  United  States  and  Italy 

James,  George  Wharton,  1858-1923,  American  au- 
thor and  lecturer,  b  England  He  came  to  the- 
United  States  in  1881  and  wont  to  the  American 
Southwest  He  lectured  and  wrote  much  about  the 
scenic  wonders,  tho  Indians,  and  tho  "color"  of  tho 
Southwest,  producing  su<  h  popular  works  as  In  and 
around  the  Grand  Canyon  (1900),  The  Wonders  of 
the  Colorado  Desert  (1906),  Indian  Blankets  and 
Their  Makers  (1914),  and  New  Mexico  the  Land  of 
the  Delight  Makers  (1920) 

James,  Henry,  1811-82,  American  student  of  reli- 
gion and  social  problems,  b  Albany,  N  Y  ,  father 
of  the  philosopher  William  James  and  of  tho  novel- 
ist Henry  Jamea  He  rebelled  fioni  the  strict  Cal- 
vinistic  theology  of  his  family  and  of  Piinceton 
Theological  Seminary,  to  which  ho  was  sent,  and 
sought  a  personal  solution  Swedenborgian  teach- 
ings opened  for  him  a  way  and  provided  the  frame- 
work for  his  own  thought  as  expressed  m  Substance 
and  Shadow,  or,  Morality  and  Religion  in  Their 
Relation  to  Life  (1863),  Society  the  Redeemed  Form 
of  Man  and  the  Earnest  of  God's  Omnipotence  in 
Human  Nature  (1879),  and  other  books  Ho  was 
intimately  associated  with  the  Fourierist  circles  of 
his  day  and  a  close  friend  of  many  literary  figures, 
including  Emerson  and  Carlyle  See  Austin  War- 
ren, The  Elder  Henry  James  (1934),  F  O  Mat- 
thiessen,  The  James  Family  (1947) 
James,  Henry,  1843-1916,  novelist  and  essayist,  b 
New  York  city  Educated  in  tho  United  States  and 
m  Europe,  he  lived  much  of  his  life  in  England  and 
m  1915  became  a  British  subject  He  was  a  son  of 
Hemy  .Jarnes,  tho  Swedouboi  gian  theologian,  and 
a  brother  of  William  James,  the  philosophei  En- 
tering Harvard  Law  School  in  1862,  ho  came  to 
know  the  Cambridge  literary  circle  led  by  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  and  William 
Dean  Howclls  and  was  helped  by  Howells  to  pub- 
lish his  stones  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Returning 
to  Euiope  in  1868,  James  met  Flaubert,  Maupas- 
sant, Zola,  Turgenev,  and  othei  realists,  whose 
work  he  alieady  knew  In  1877  he  settled  m  Eng- 
land In  his  novels  a  favorite  subject  is  tho  contrast 
between  Europeans  and  Americans  of  the  leisure 
class  A  Passionate  Pilgrim  and  Other  Tales  ap- 
peared m  1875  Daisy  Miller  (1878),  Washington 
Square  (1881),  and  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  (1881) 
are  early  novels  which  won  recognition  Among 
many  which  followed  weie  The  Pnnceaa  Casamas- 
nma  (1886),  What  Maine  Knew  (1897),  The  Awk- 
vtard  Age  (1899),  and  perhaps  his  three  greatest 
novels,  The  Wings  of  the  Dove  (1902),  The  Ambassa- 
dors (1903),  and  The  Golden  Bowl  (1904).  In  his 
novels  he  treats  his  characters  objectively  and  real- 
istically, m  displaying  their  subtle  motivations,  his 
style  becomes  more  and  more  deliberate.  Students 
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of  the  art  of  fiction  find  him  a  master  of  technique 
and  value  highly  the  aeries  of  critical  prefaces  he 
wrote  for  a  reissue  of  his  novels  which  began  in 
1007  Of  his  nearly  a  hundred  short  stories,  the 
ghost  storv  "The  Turn  of  the  Screw"  is  the  most 
notable.  His  books  other  than  fiction  include  French 
Poeti  and  N<mdMts(\%n),  The  Art  of  Fiction  (\9&Vi, 
and  the  autobiographical  Small  Boy  and  Others 
(1013)  and  Notes  of  a  Son  and  Brother  (1914) 
James  8  notebooks  have  been  edited  by  F  O  Mat- 
thiesson  and  Kenneth  B  Murdock  (1947),  and  his 
essays  on  the  drama  are  collected  in  The  Scentc  Art 
(ed  by  Allan  Wade,  1948)  HIM  plays  have  been 

<  olleetod  in  Complete  Play*  (ed  by  Loon  Edel,  1949) 
See  studies  by  Van  Wyck  Brooks  (1925),  Pelham 
Edgar  (1927),  C    H   Grattan  (1932),  and  F    O 
Matthiessen  (1944),  F  W  Dupee,  ed  ,  TheQueatwn 
of  Henry  James  a  Collection  of  Critical  Essays  (1945), 
F  O  Mattluessen,  The  Jam^s  Family  (1947) 

James,  Jesse  (Jesse  Woodson  James),  1847-82, 
American  outlaw,  b  Clav  co  ,  Mo  At  the  age  of  15 
he  joined  the  Confederate  guerrilla  band  led  by 
William  C  QUANTRILL  and  participated  m  the 

<  ivjl  warfare  in   Kansas   and  Missouri     In   1866 
Jesse  and  his  brother  Frank  (Alexander  Franklin 
James,  1843-1915)  became  the  leaders  of  a  band  of 
outlaws  whose  trail  of  robberies  and  murders  led 
through  most  of  the  central  states     At  first  they 
robbed  only  banks,  but  m  1873  train  robberies  wore 
added  to  their  repertoire     Their  downfall  came  m 
an  attempted  bank  robbery  at  Northfield,  Minn 
(1876),  when,  after  killing  two  people  and  failing  to 
secure  any  money,  they  lost  several  members  of  the 
gang,  including  the  Younger  brothers  (see  YOUNOKU, 
COLE),  three  of  the  James's  most  trusted  followers, 
who   were  captured  and  imprisoned     The  James 
brothers  escaped  and  wore  quiet  until  1879,  when 
they  robbed  another  train     The  reward  offered  by 
Gov    Thomas  T    Cnttenden  of  Missouri  for  the 
rapture   of   the    Jamos    brothers,    dead   or   alive, 
tempted  one  of  the  gang,  Robert  Ford,  who  caught 
Jesse    (then   living    under    the   name  of   Thomas 
Howard)  off  guard  and  killed  him     Frank  James 
surrendered  but  was  twice  acquitted  and  lived  out 
his    life    peacefully    on    his   farm    near    Excelsior 
Hpnngs,  Mo     The  melodramatic  style  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  James    gang    attracted   wide  public 
admiration,  giving  use  to  a  number  of  legends,  the 
Ballail  of  Jesse  James,  and  much  dime-novel  litera- 
ture    See  biography   by    Hobeitus  Love  (1926), 
Homer    Croy,    Jesae    James     Was    My    Neighbor 
(1949) 

James,  Philip,  1890-,  American  composer  and  con- 
ductor, b  Jersey  City,  N  J  He  was  organist  in 
several  New  Yoik  churches  and  conducted  oper- 
ettas, including  some  of  Victor  Herbert's,  until 
1922,  then  conducted  (1922-29)  the  New  Jersey 
Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  founded  In  1933 
he  joined  the  faculty  of  New  York  Univ  His  com- 
positions include  choial  works,  songs,  organ  pieces, 
anthems,  oithcstral  works,  and  chamber  music 

James,  Thomas,  1593  '-1035',  English  navigator 
and  explorer  (lb,U)  of  James  Bay  In  command  of 
the  Henrietta  Mana,  ho  sailed  from  Bristol,  in  the 
spring  of  1631,  to  find  the  NORTHWEST  PASSACJE  to 
the  East  Having  explored  James  Bay  (the  south 
extension  of  Hudson  Bay),  which  was  named  for 
him,  he  wintered  on  Charlton  Island,  and  in  the 
bummer  of  1632  <  on  turned  his  attempt  to  find  the 
passage,  a  quest  which  Luke  Fox  was  also  under- 
taking independently  (1631)  Upon  his  return  to 
England,  James  wrote  his  Strange  and  Dangerous 
Voyage  (1633)  See  R  B  Bodilly,  The  Voyage 
of  Captain  Thomas  James  (1928) 

James,  Thomas,  1782-1847,  American  fur  tradei 
and  pioneer,  b  Maryland  He  accompanied  Man- 
uel Lisa  on  the  1809  expedition  of  the  Missouri  Fur 
Company  up  the  Missouri  rivei  At  the  Maridan 
villages  (in  the  vicinity  of  Bismarck,  N  Dak  )  he 
left  the  expedition  and  returned  to  St  Louis  Ho 
was  theieaftor  a  merchant  of  St  Louis  and  with 
Robert  McKmght  m  1821  led  an  early  expedition 
over  the  Santa  Fo  Trail  Later  he  operated  a  mill 
m  S  Illinois,  served  (1826-28)  in  the  Illinois  state 
legislatuie,  and  was  a  postmaster  James  was  a 
scout  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  He  is,  however, 
chiefly  remembered  for  his  valuable  and  en thi  all- 
ing  account  of  his  earb  expedition,  Three  Years 
among  the  Indians  and  Mexicans  (1846,  ed  by 
W  B  Douglas,  1918) 

James,  William,  1842-1910,  Amencan  philosopher, 
b  New  Yoik  city,  M  D  Harvard,  1869,  son  of  the 
Swedenborgian  theologian  Henry  James  and  broth- 
er of  the  novelist  Henry  James  In  1872  he  joined 
the  Harvard  faculty  as  lecturer  on  anatomy  and 
physiology,  continuing  to  teach  until  1907,  after 
1880  m  the  depaitment  of  psychology  and  phi- 
losophy In  1890  he  published  hut  brilliant  and 
epoch-making  Principles  of  Psychology,  m  which 
the  germs  of  his  philosophy  are  already  disceuuble 
James's  fascinating  style  and  his  bioad  cultuie  and 
cosmopolitan  outlook  made  him  the  most  influen- 
tial American  thinker  of  his  day  His  philosophy 
has  three  principal  aspects — his  voluntarism,  his 
pragmatism,  and  his  "radical  empiricism  "  He  con- 
strues consciousness  as  essentially  active,  selective, 
interested,  teleological  We  "carve  out"  our  world 
from  "the  jointless  continuity  of  space."  Will  and 
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interest  are  thus  primary-  knowledge  is  instru- 
mental. The  true  is  "only  the  expedient  in  our 
way  of  thinking  "  Ideas  do  not  reproduce  objects, 
but  prepare  for,  or  lead  the  way  to,  them  The 
function  of  an  idea  is  to  indicate  "what  conceivable 
effects  of  a  practical  kind  the  object  may  involve — 
what  sensations  we  are  to  expect  from  it  and  what 
reactions  we  must  prepare  "  This  theory  of  knowl- 
edge James  called  PRAGMATISM,  a  term  already 
used  by  Charles  8  Peirce  James's  "radical 
empiricism"  is  a  philosophy  of  "pure  experience," 
which  rejects  all  transcendent  principles  and  finds 
experience  organized  by  means  of  "conjunctive 
relations"  that  are  a«  much  a  matter  of  direct  ex- 
perience as  things  themselves  Moreover,  James 
regards  consciousness  as  only  one  type  of  con- 
junctive relation  within  experience,  not  as  an 
entity  above,  or  distinct  from,  its  experience 
James's  other  philosophical  writings  include  The 
Will  to  Beliree  (1897),  The  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience  (1902),  Pragmatism  (1907),  A  Pluralis- 
tic Universe  (1909),  The  Meaning  of  Truth  (1909), 
Some  Problems  m  Philosophy  (1911),  and  Essays  in 
Radical  Empiricism  (1912)  See  his  letters  (ed  by 
his  son  Henry  James,  1920),  H  M  Kallon.  The 
Philosophy  of  William  James  (1925),  C  H  Grat- 
tan, The  Three  Jameses  (1932),  R  B  Perry,  The 
Thought  and  Character  of  William  James  (2  vols  , 
1935)  and  In  the  Spirit  of  William  James  (1938), 
F  O  Matthiessen,  The  James  Family  (19*7) 
James,  epistle  of  the  New  Testament,  occupying  the 
20th  place  in  the  usual  order,  traditionally  included 
in  the  Catholic,  or  General,  Epistles  The  Jamos  of 
its  ascription  (1  1)  is  traditionally  St  James  the 
Less  The  content  is  not  very  orderly,  for  the 
work,  entirely  practical  in  stress,  RIVCS  many  di- 
verse admonitions,  some  recurrent  It  opens  with 
a  section  on  temptation  (1  2-18,  cf  57-11),  then 
goes  on  to  two  general  ethical  principles,  "bo  doers 
of  the  word,  not  hearers  onl>  "  (1  19-27)  and  "faith 
without  works  is  dead"  (2  14-26,  cf  Heb  11  17- 
20,31)  The  rest  consists  of  specific  points — human 
respect  (2  1-1  i),  biidlmg  the  tongue  (1  2b,  3  1-18, 
6  12),  living  in  harmony  (4  1-17),  the  wickedness 
of  the  uch  (22-7,  51-6),  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
(5  13-18),  saving  sinneis  (5  19-20)  The  scriptural 
authority  cited  foi  extreme  unttioii  is  here  5  14- 
15  There  are  several  widely  different  critical  opin- 
ions of  origin  and  date  of  this  epistle  It  was  one 
of  the  later  books  to  be  accepted  as  canonical 
Luther  rejected  it  because  )t  seems  to  deny  his 
interpretation  of  justification  by  faith 
James.  1  River  rising  m  central  North  Dakota  and 
flowing  SSE  across  the  Dukotas  to  the  Missouri 
near  Yankton,  S  Dak  It  is  often  called  the  Da- 
kota 2  River  formed  in  western  Virginia,  in  the 
Allegheny  Mts  ,  by  the  union  of  the  Jackson  and 
Cowpasturo  rivers  and  winding  340  mi  eastward 
across  the  central  part  of  the  state  to  enter  Chesa- 
peake Bay  through  II \MPTON  ROADS  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  i  ivers  of  Virginia,  and  its  lower  course  is 
nch  in  historical  associations,  here  JAMKHTOWN  was 
founded  m  1607  In  the  Civil  War  the  river  figured 
prominently  m  Union  attempts  to  take  Richmond, 
which  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  (see  Pt-NiNstLAH 
CAMPAION,  SEVEN  D\YB  BATTLES,  PrTfcRHBURCj) 
A  bridge,  4^£  mi  long,  crosses  the  James  just  N  of 
Newport  News  See  Blair  Niles,  The  James  (rev 
ed  ,  1945) 
James,  Protevangelium  of  (prcVtev>inje''lcum)  see 
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James  Bay,  southward  extension  of  Hudson  Bay, 
c  300  mi  long  and  140  mi  wide,  E  central  Canada, 
lying  between  Ontario  and  Quebec  Of  its  numer- 
ous islands,  the  largest  is  Akimiski  It  was  dis- 
covered (1610)  bv  Henry  Hudson,  hut  was  named 
for  Capt  Thomas  James,  who  explored  much  of 
it  in  1631  An  early  fur-trading  post  established 
by  Grosoilhors  and  Radisson  became  (1670)  Ruport 
House,  the  first  post  established  here  by  the  newly 
organized  Hudson's  Bay  Company  Other  im- 
portant posts  on  James  Bay  are  Foit  Albany, 
Moose  Factory,  Fort  George,  and  Eastmam 

Jamesburg,  borough  (pop  2,128),  cential  N  J  ,  S  of 
New  Brunswick,  me  1887 

James  Francis  Edward  Stuart*  see  STUART,  JAMES 
FRANCIS  EDWARD 

James  Island,  see  CHARLESTON,  S  C 

James  Millikin  University  see  DEC\TUR,  111 

Jameson,  Anna  Brownell  (Murphy),  1794-1860, 
English  essayist,  b  Dublin  The  diary  of  her  travels 
on  the  Continent  as  governess  to  a  wealthy  family 
was  later  published  as  The  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee 
(1826)  She  marned  Robert  Jameson  in  1825  but 
soon  separated  from  him  Mrs  Jameson's  works 
(on  travel,  art,  and  history)  were  popular  m  her  day 
and  she  had  a  wide  acquaintance  among  well-known 
literary  figures,  but  of  her  books  only  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art  (1848-60,  ed  by  E  M  Hurll,  1896) 
is  now  used 

Jameson,  John  Franklin,  1859-1937,  American  his- 
torian, b  Somerville,  Mass  ,  grad  Amherst,  1879, 
Ph  D  Johns  Hopkins,  1882  After  teaching  at 
Johns  Hopkins  (1882-88),  he  was  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Brown  (1888-1901)  and  professor  and  head 
of  the  department  of  history  at  the  Univ  of  Chi- 
cago (1901-5).  He  was  director  (1906-28)  of  the 
department  of  historical  research  of  the  Carnegie 
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Institution,  Washington,  D  C  ,  and  from  1928  to 
his  death  was  chief  of  tho  division  of  manuscripts 
m  the  Library  of  Congress  Jameson  was  also  man- 
aging editor  (1895-1901,  1905-28)  of  the  Amencan 
Historical  Review  and  chairman  (1895-99,  1905-8) 
of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  As 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  management  of  the 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography  ho  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  inauguration  and  completion  of 
that  monumental  work  In  these  and  other  his- 
torical undertakings  in  which  he  was  a  leader, 
Jameson  exercised  much  influence  in  Ameru  an  his- 
torical scholarship  He  wrote  Willem  Usaelmx, 
Founder  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  West  India  Com- 
panies (1887),  The  History  of  Historical  Writing  in 
America  (1891),  Dictionary  of  United  States  His- 
tory (1894,  rev  ed  ,  1931),  and  The  Amencan 
Revolution  Considered  as  a  Social  Movement  (1926) 
and  edited  Essays  in  the  Constitutional  History  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Formative  Period,  1776- 
178!)  (1889),  Correspondence  of  John  C  Calhoun 
(1900),  Original  Narratives  of  Early  Amencan  His- 
tory (19  vols,  1906-17),  and  Privateering  and 
Piracy  in  the  Colonial  Period  (1923) 
Jameson.  Sir  Leander  Starr,  1853-1917,  British 
colonial  administrator  and  statesman  in  South 
Africa  Ho  went  to  Kimberlev  (1878)  as  a  phy- 
sician, became  associated  with  Cecil  Rhodes  in  his 
colonizing  ventiues.  and  waH  appointed  (1891)  ad- 
ministrator of  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
in  Rhodesia  The  famous  Jameson  Raid  into  tho 
Boer  colony  of  Transvaal  began  on  Dec  29,  1895 
With  a  band  of  600  men  and  m  collaboration  with 
the  disaffected  Uitlanders  [foreign  settlers]  in  the 
Transvaal,  Jameson  hoped  to  further  Rhodes's  am- 
bitious dream  of  a  united  South  Africa  Jameson 
was  captured  within  a  few  days  and  turned  over  by 
President  Krugor  to  tho  British  to  be  punished  for 
his  unauthorized  venture  He  was  returned  to 
London  for  trial  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
15  months  On  his  release  he  returned  to  South 
Africa,  served  in  the  Cape  Colony  Parliament 
(1900-1902)  and  was  premier  (1904-8)  He  placed 
an  important  role  in  the  South  African  National 
Convention  (1908-9)  which  achieved  the  union  of 
the  South  \fncan  colonies 

Jameson  Raid  see  JAM*  SON,  SIR  LEANDER  STARR 
James  Peak,  13,260  ft  high,  N  central  Colo  ,  m  tho 
Front  Range  of  tho  Rocky  Mts  The  Moffat 
Tunnel  cuts  through  part  of  the  mountain 
Jamestown  1  City  (pop  42,638),  W  N  Y  ,  on  Chau- 
tauqua  Lake  and  SW  of  Buffalo,  founded  c  1806, 
me  as  a  village  1827,  as  a  city  1880  Its  chief  in- 
dustry is  furniture  making  Jamestown's  predomi- 
nantly Swedish  influence  is  reflected  in  its  coopera- 
tive community  services  See  Samuel  A  Carlson, 
The  Saga  of  a  City  (1935)  2  City  (pop  8,790),  co 
seat  of  Stutsman  co  ,  SE  N  Dak  ,  on  the  James 
river  and  between  Fargo  and  Bismarck  Settled 
1872  when  a  military  post  was  established  to  pro- 
tect railroad  workers,  it  was  incorporated  in  1896 
\\ith  flour  mills,  gram  elevators,  and  stockyards, 
it  is  the  tailroad  and  trade  center  of  a  wheat  and 
livestock  area  Jamestown  College  (Presbyterian, 
coeducational,  1883)  and  a  state  hospital  for  the 
insane  are  here  3  Village  (pop  1,079),  SW  Ohio, 

5  of  Springfield,  in  a  livestock  and  farm  area,  set- 
tled   1800,  laid  out   1815      4   Resort  town   (pop 
1,744)  coextensive  with  Conamcut  Island  (kun&n'- 
Ikut)  (c  9  mi   long  and  1  to  2  mi   wide),  SRI,  in 
Narragansett  Bay,  me    1678     Beavertail  Light,  at 
the   southern    tip   of   the   island,    was   originally 
established  before  1750     Several  pre-Revolution- 
ary  buildings  remain     A  bridge  to  North  Kings- 
town over  tho  west  passage  of  Narragansett  Bay 
was  opened  in  1940    5  Town  (pop   1,230),  co  seat 
of  FentresH  co  ,  N  Tenn  ,  NW  of  Knoxville,  settled 
1827,  me   1837    John  M  Clemens,  Mark  Twain's 
father,  while  a  resident  here  planned  tho  town's 
first  courthouse     Near  by  are  the  Alvin  C    York 
Agricultural    Institute   and    Pickett   State   Park 

6  first  permanent  English  settlement  in  America, 
established  May  13,  1607,  by  the  LONDON  COM- 
PANY on  a  marshy  peninsula — now  an  island — in 
the  James  river,  SE  Va    Its  hardships  were  many, 
and  despite  the  efficient  leadership  of  John  SMITH 
the  colony  faced  extinction     After  the  severe  win- 
ter of  1609-10— the  "starving  time"— the  settlers, 
under  Sir  Thomas  GITES,  decided  to  abandon  the 
colony     The  arrival  of  Lord  DB  LA  WARR  with 
supplies  saved  the  settlement     Tobacco  was  first 
cultivated  here  in  1012  bv  John  ROLFE     In  1619 
the  first  representative  government  in  the  New 
World  met  at  Jamestown,  which  remained  capital 
of  VIRGINIA  until  1699     Tho  village  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  during  BACON'H  REBELLION,  it 
was  restored,  but  fell  into  decay  with  the  removal 
of  the  capital  to  Wilhamsburg    Relics  of  the  early 
settlement  aie  few— the  tower  of  a  church  prob- 
ably built  c  1639  on  the  site  of  the  first  Anglican 
church  in  America,  the  old  cemetery,  and  utensils 
and  foundations  of  houses  unearthed  by  National 
Park  Service  excavations      Except  for  the  land 
owned  by  the  Association  for  the  Preservation  of 
Virginia  Antiquities,  Jamestown  Island  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  U  S  government,  which  includes  it  in 
COLONIAL  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK.    Several 
monuments  have  been  erected  on  the  island     A 
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tercentenary  celebration  was  held  in  1907.  See 
8  H  Yonge,  The  Stte  of  Old  "James  Towne" 
(1904),  J  L  Kibler,  Cradle  of  the  Nation  (1931), 
H  C  Forroan,  Jamestown  anti  St  Mary's  (1938), 
publications  of  the  National  Park  Service 
Jami  (ja'me),  1414-92,  Persian  poet,  b  Jam,  near 
Herat  His  full  name  was  Nur  ed-Dm  Abd-ar- 
Rahman  Jami  He  was  famed  as  a  poet,  and 
nearly  100  works  are  attributed  to  him,  of  which 
some  40  are  authentic  Ho  was  also  known  as  a 
saint  for  his  devotion  to  dervish  teaching  and  to 
Sufi  philosophy  Among  his  works  is  the  collection 
of  poems  Haft  Anrang  [the  seven  thrones],  includ- 
ing the  allegory  "Salaman  and  \bsal"  and  a  version 
of  the  tale  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife  His 
Bahanstan  [abode  of  spring]  is  a  collection  of  pithy 
short  stories 

Jamin  (ja'~)  [Heb  , -right  hand]  1  Simeomte  Gen 
46  10,  1  Chron  4  24  2  Hezronito  1  Chron  2  27 
3  Reader  of  the  law  Neh  8  7 
Jamitier,  Wenrel*  see  JAMNITZKR,  WENZEL 
Jamlech  G&ni'l£k)  [Heb,*»He  makes  king],  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  1  Chron  4  34 
Jammes,  Francis  (f rases'  sham'),  1868-1938,  French 
poet,  who  hved  all  his  life  in  the  Pyrenees  country 
He  is  usually  grouped  with  the  SYMBOLISTS,  but 
his  simple  optimism,  which  delighted  in  the  joys  of 
the  countryside,  distinguishes  him  from  the  rest 
His  first  volume  of  verse  WSUH  De  Vangtlus  dt  Vaube 
a  Vangilus  du  eoir  [from  the  morning  Angelus  to 
the  evening  Angelus]  (1898) ,  his  Georgiquee  Chrt- 
liennes  [Christian  georgics]  (1911-12),  in  a  more 
classical  style,  are  instinct  with  Catholicism  He 
also  wrote  charming  stories  See  Amy  Lowell, 
Six  French  Poets  (rev  ed  ,  1916),  Sister  Jerome 
Keeler,  Catholic  Literary  Franct  (1938) 

Jammu  (ju'moo),  town  (pop  50,379),  winter  capital 
of  Kashmir  state.  India  It  contains  an  old,  but 
rather  undistinguished,  palace 

Jammu  and  Kashmir*  see  KASHMIR 

Jamma  (j&m'n6ti),  biblical  Jabneel  (j&b'ne'e'l,  j&b'- 
nel')  and  Jabneh  (jftb'nu,  -ne)  [Heb  ,-God  causes 
to  build],  town  (pop  o  10.000),  central  Israel  The 
modern  name  is  Yibna  (or  Yabneh  or  \ebna)  It 
was  a  central  city  of  Philiatia,  and  the  Bible  speaks 
of  a  wall  and  of  Uzziah's  capture  of  it  It  was 
sacked  by  Judas  Maocabaeus  and  later  rebuilt  In 
the  last  years  before  the  sack  of  Jerusalem  (A  D 
70)  Jamnm  was  becoming  a  great  Jewish  cultural 
center,  and  at  the  prajer  of  JOHANAN  BEN  ZACCAI, 
Vespasian  spared  Jamma  and  permitted  Johanan 
to  settle  there  as  leader  of  the  Jewish  community 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  The  Great  Sanhedrm 
was  moved  thither,  and  under  Johanan's  guidance 
the  city  became  the  <  apital  of  the  Jews  With  great 
care  the  ceremonial  and  practices  of  the  cult  were 
preserved  in  the  academy  at  Jamma,  and  Jewish 
scholarship  continued  tw»  before  Exc  ept  for  a  short 
period  Jamma  remained  the  seat  of  the  rulers  of 
Judaism  until  the  rising  of  BAR  KOKBA  (130)  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  Crusaders  fortified  the  city 
The  town  was  heavily  involved  in  the  war  following 
the  partition  of  Palestine  in  May,  1948  Sec 
Joshua  15. 11,  2  Chron  2b  6 

Jammtzer,  Jamitzer,  or  Gemmczer,  Wenzei  (ven'- 
tsul  yam'nltsur,  ya'mitsur,  gern'nrtsur),  1608-85, 
leading  membei  of  a  German  family  of  goldsmiths 
and  engravers  A  foremost  craftsman  of  his  day,  he 
introduced  Italian  Renaissance  forms  into  Ger- 
many Born  in  Vienna,  he  settled  in  Nuremberg, 
becoming  court  goldsmith  to  four  emperors  Ex- 
amples of  his  work  are  preserved  in  private  collec- 
tions and  in  the  Louvre  and  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum 

Jamahedpur  Qum*shSdpc>or',  jam"-),  city  (pop 
148,711),  SE  Bihar  state,  India  It  was  built 
m  the  late  19th  cent  to  accommodate  the  Tata 
Iron  and  Steel  Works  (opened  1907),  which  is  the 
largest  foundry  m  India  Near  by  are  extensive 
iron  deposits 

Jamtland,  Swed.  Jamtlands  Kin  (yemt'lants  ISn'), 
county  (19,966  sq  mi  ,  pop  143,213),  NW  Sweden, 
bordering  on  Norway  It  consists,  roughly  of  the 
historical  provinces  of  Jamtland  in  the  north  and 
Harjedalen  in  the  south,  both  conquered  by  Sweden 
from  Norway  in  1645  OBTBRSUNI;  is  the  county 
seat  and  only  city.  The  region  is  known  for  its 
scenery  and  its  health  and  winter  resorts.  Isolated 
farms  support  most  of  the  population,  but  lumber- 
ing and  auxiliary  industries  are  becoming  important 
Reindeer  herds  of  the  Lapps  often  wander  into  the 
highland*  The  spelling  Jemtland  is  obsolete. 

Jamuna:  see  BKAHMAPUTBA. 

Janacek,  Leos,  Czech  Jandeek  (Ift'osh  ya'nachek), 
1854-1928,  Czech  composer,  theorist,  and  collector 
of  Slav  folk  music,  called  the  Moussorgsky  of  Bo- 
hemia. He  studied  at  the  Organ  School,  Prague, 
and  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  founded  an  organ 
school  at  Brno  (1881)  Among  his  works  are  an  or- 
chestral rhapsody,  Tar  as  Bulba,  inspired  by  Gogol, 
a  string  quartet  suggested  by  Tolstoy's  Kreutter 
Sonata;  the  operas  Katia  Kabanwa  (1921),  after 
Otftrovsky's  Storm,  and  Aus  eintm  Totenhaut  (Brno, 
1930),  after  a  novel  by  Doetoyevaky,  and  Jenufa 
(Brno,  1930),  his  best-known  work.  See  Rosa  New- 
march,  The  Munc  of  CMeehodovakw,  (1942). 

Jaoauschek,  Franuska  Magdalen*  (Fanny  Janau- 
Bchek)  (fxantti'skaxnagdal&'nav&'nouahek),  1830- 
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1904,  Bohemian  actress  After  her  debut  m  Prague, 
she  was  a  leading  actress  in  Germany  (1848-40). 
In  1867  she  visited  the  United  States,  playing  her 
parts  ml  German,  and  in  1873,  having  mastered 
the  English  language,  she  returned  to  act  with 
great  distinction  Lady  Macbeth,  Medea,  Iphigema, 
Mary  Stuart,  and  other  tragic  roles  She  later  be- 
came a  resident  of  the  United  States  and  abandoned 
her  classic  repertoire  for  melodrama 

Janesnlle.  1  Village  (pop.  1,296),  SE  Minn  ,  be- 
tween Waseka  and  Mankato,  in  a  lake  and  farm 
region  It  was  platted  in  1855,  deserted  in  the 
Sioux  outbreak  of  1862,  and  incorporated  in  1870. 
B  City  (pop  22,992),  co  seat  of  Rook  oo  ,  8  Ww  , 
SE  of  Madison  and  on  the  Rock  River,  settled 
1835,  me  1853  It  is  an  industrial  and  commercial 
center  in  a  farm  and  tobacco-growing  area  Auto- 
mobiles and  fountain  pens  are  its  chief  products, 
and  there  are  tobacco  warehouses  A  museum  and 
a  state  school  for  the  blind  are  here  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox  was  born  near  by 

Janet:  see  CLOUET,  FBANCOIS,  and  CLOCBT,  JEAN 

Janet,  Pierre  (pver'  shamV),  1859-1947,  French 
phvsi<  lan  and  psychologist  As  director  (1890-98) 
of  the  laboratory  of  pathological  psychology  at 
Balpetnere  and  as  professor  of  experimental  and 
comparative  psychology  at  the  College  de  France 
from  1002,  he  made  important  contributions  to  the 
knowledge  of  mental  pathology  and  the  origins  of 
In  stena  bv  the  use  of  hypnosis  In  1904  he  founded 
the  Journal  de  psychologic  normal  ft  pathologique,  to 
which  he  contributed  numerous  articles  Among 
his  important  works  were  L' Automatisme  psycho- 
logique  (1889),  in  which  he  founded  automatic  psy- 
chology, and  Lea  Obsessions  ft  la  psychasth£me 
(1903),  which  contains  the  first  description  of 
ps>  chasthenm  Major  Symptom*  of  Hysteria,  ( 1907) 
contains  lac  tures  delivered  at  Harvard 

Janeway,  Edward  Gamaliel  (jan'wa),  1841-1911, 
American  physician,  b  New  Brunswick,  N  J  ,  M  D 
Columbia,  1804  Affiliated  with  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College  from  186S  to  1905,  he  nerved  as 
curator,  professor,  and  dean  He  was  the  first 
to  recognize  leukemia  and  to  stress  the  contagious 
character  of  tuberculosis  As  health  commissioner 
(1875-82)  of  New  York  city  he  was  especially  con- 
cerned with  the  treatment  of  contagious  diseases 
Janeway 's  son,  Theodore  Caldwell  Janeway,  1872- 
1917,  M  D  Columbia,  1895,  taught  at  Bellevue, 
Columbia,  and  Johns  Hopkins  and  specialized  in 
the  study  of  blood  pressure 

Jamculum  see  Rome  before  Augustus  under  ROMK 

Jamn,  Jules  Gabriel  (zhul'  gnbreer  zhanfi'),  1804-74, 
French  dramatic  critic  and  novelist  His  faction 
includes  L'Ane  mort  et  la  femme  yuMotinee  (1829) 
and  the  historical  novel  Barnave  (4  vols  ,  1831) 
His  dramatic  criticism  was  collected  as  Histoire  de 
la  literature  dramatique  (6  vols  ,  1853-58) 

Jamna,  Greece  see  IOANNINA 

Janizaries  (ja'nlzol"rea)  or  Janissaries  (-se'ree) 
[Turkish,  -recruits!,  elite  corps  of  the  Ottoman 
army,  recruited  from  forced  levies  of  Christian 
youths  and  war  captives,  who  were  trained  under 
the  strictest  discipline  It  was  originally  organized 
by  Orkhan  The  Janizaries  gained  great  power 
under  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  made  and  unmade 
sultans  By  1600  Moslems  had  begun  to  enter  the 
corps,  largely  through  bribery,  and  in  the  17th 
cent  ,  membership  in  the  corps  became  largely 
hereditary,  while  the  conscription  of  Christians 
gradually  ceased  Sultan  MAHMUD  II,  m  1826,  rid 
Himself  of  the  unruly  (and  by  now  inefficient) 
Janizaries  by  having  them  massacred  in  their  bar- 
racks The  so-called  "Turkish  music"  of  the 
Janizaries  greatly  influenced  the  formation  of 
modern  military  bands 

Jan  Mayen  (yun'  ml'un),  island  (144  sq  mi  ,  pop 
8),  m  the  Arctic  Ocean,  c  300  mi  E  of  Greenland 
It  was  annexed  by  Norway  m  1929  It  is  a  narrow 
stnp  of  barren  tundra  land,  rising  abruptly  to  Mt 
BeerenberR  (8,347  f t ) ,  an  extinct  volcano  Except 
for  a  meteorological  and  wireless  station,  the  island 
is  uninhabited,  but  it  is  visited  by  sealers  and 
whalers  It  was  discovered  (1607)  by  Henry  Hud- 
son From  1011  to  1635  Capt  Jan  Mayen  had  a 
whaling  base  on  the  island 

Janna,  name  m  the  Gospel  genealogy    Luke  3  24 

Jannes  and  Jambrea  (j&'nes,  jam'brcz),  opponents 
of  Moses  2  Tim  3  8  Tradition  gave  these  names 
to  Pharaoh's  magicians  Ex  7  11  One  of  the 
PSBTJDBPIORAPHA  bears  their  name 

Jannina,  Greece  see  IOANNINA 

Janoah  (jund'u)  [Heb  ,-rest],  unidentified  town, 
N  Palestine,  captured  by  Tiglath-pileser  2  Kings 
1529 

Janohah  Uuno'hu)  [Heb, -rest),  town,  Palestine, 
c  10  mi  SE  of  Shechem  Joshua  16  6,7 

Jansen,  Cornelia  (kdrna'lfe  yan'sun),  1585-1638, 
Dutch  Roman  Catholic  theologian  He  studied  at 
the  Univ  of  Louvain  and  became  imbued  with  the 
idea  of  reforming  Christian  life  along  the  lines  of  a 
return  to  3t  AUGUSTINE  His  companion  was 
DUVEROIER  DK  HAUHANNE.  In  1630  he  became 
professor  at  Louvain,  and  in  163d  bishop  of  Ypres. 
Out  of  Jansen'a  life  work,  the  posthumous  Augus- 
ttnus  (1642,  in  Latin),  arose  the  great  movement 
called  Jansenism  0&n'  simleum).  This  was  strictly 
a  Roman  Catholic  movement,  and  it  bad  no  reper- 


cussions in  the  Protestant  world.  Its  fundamental 
purpose  was  a  return  to  greater  personal  holiness, 
hence  the  characteristically  mystical  turn  of  Jan- 
senist  writings.  St.  Augustine's  teaching  on  grace 
was  especially  appealing  to  Jansen,  who  stressed 
the  doctrine  that  the  soul  must  be  converted  to 
God  by  the  action  of  divine  grac-e,  without  which 
conversion  could  not  begin.  Predestination  was 
accepted  in  an  extreme  form  and  was  so  essential  to 
Jansenism  that  its  adherents  were  called  "Calvin- 
ists"  by  their  opponents  But  Jansenism  had  no 
sympathy  with  Protestants,  for  it  held  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  salvation 
and  opposed  justification  by  faith  alone  Jansenism 
fell  afoul  of  the  Church  for  its  predestmarianiam, 
for  its  discouragement  of  frequent  communion  for 
the  faithful,  and  for  its  attack,  on  the  Jesuits  and 
the  new  casuistry,  which  they  thought  waa  de- 
moralising the  confessional  Jansenism  took  root 
in  France,  especially  among  the  clergy  There  it 
early  became  involved  with  GALLIC  ANISIC,  and  high 
officials  of  Church  and  state  often  sided  with  Jan- 
senists  to  thwart  the  Holy  See  The  second  great 
Jansemst  work  was  De  la  frequente  communion 
(1643)  of  Antoine  AUNAULD,  which  stirred  the  op- 
position of  Jesuits  and  Dominicans  In  1663  Pope 
Innocent  X  condemned  fave  of  Jansen's  doctrines, 
and  in  1656  Araauld  was  expelled  from  the  Sor- 
bonne  Meanwhile  Blaise  PASCAL,  the  greatest 
Jansenist,  aroused  a  storm  by  his  anti-Jesuit  Lettres 
a  un  provincial.  There  was  persecution  of  the  Jan* 
senists  for  a  while  Pasquier  QUBRNEL  published 
late  in  the  centurv  it  vernacular  New  lest  amen  t 
with  Jansenist  notes,  this  Clement  XI  condemned 
The  aged  Louis  XIV  undertook  to  suppress  Jansen- 
ism, and  the  bulls  Vineam  Domini  (1705)  and  Vnv- 
gemtus  (1713)  virtually  put  the  Jansen ists  out  of 
the  Chunh  The  convent  of  Port-Royal,  the 
greatest  center  of  Jansenism,  was  closed,  and  most 
Jansemsts  fled  France  Galhcamsm  prevented  the 
legal  registration  of  Untqenitua  in  France  until 
1730  Jansenism  survived  as  a  tendeno  within 
the  Churrh,  espe<iall>  in  France,  taking  the  form 
usually  of  extreme  scruples  with  regard  to  com- 
munion In  the  Netherlands  an  organisation  not 
m  submission  to  the  pope  was  set  up  There  arc 
Jansenist  bishops  of  Utrecht,  Haarlem,  and  De- 
venter  The  independent  Jansenists  recogmee  the 
Council  of  Trent  and  are,  except  for  their  special 
differences,  like  Roman  Catholics  The  first  Ou> 
CATHOLIC  bishop  was  consecrated  by  Jansenists. 

Jansen,  Zachanas   see  JANSS^N,  Z \CHAHIAB 

Janson,  Eric,  1805-50,  Swedish  religious  leader 
Persecuted  for  his  preaching  of  the  Bible  as  the 
only  source  of  spiritual  truth,  lie  led  a  group  of 
followers  (Jansonists)  to  America,  here  they 
founded  (1846)  the  colony  of  BISHOP  HILL,  111. 
He  was  killed  by  an  adventurer 

Janson,  Nicolas   see  JENBON,  NICOLAS 

Janssen,  Cornelia  van  Ceulen  see  JANSSENS,  Con- 
NELIH  VAN  CBULEN 

Janssen,  Peter  (pa'tur  yun 'sun),  1844-1908,  Ger- 
man hiHtoncal  and  portrait  painter  From  1877 
he  was  professor,  and  from  1895  director,  of  the 
Dtissoldorf  Academy  of  Art  Among  hie  frescoes 
were  Colonization  of  the  Baltic  Coast;  The  Myth  tif 
Prometheus,  in  12  scenes,  seven  episodes  in  the  hin- 
tory  of  Erfurt,  and  Imaginatum,  Human  Life, 
Beauty,  and  Nature  His  oils  include  Denial  of 
Peter  (Pa  Acad  of  the  Fine  Arts) 

Janssen,  Pierre  Jules  Cesar  (pyer'  zhDl'  sasdr' 
shftsenO,  1824-1907,  French  astronomer  In  1867- 
58,  in  Peru,  he  worked  on  the  determination  of  the 
magnetic  equator,  in  Italy  (1861-62,  1864)  ho 
observed  the  telluric  hues  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
in  the  Azores  (1867)  he  examined  magnetic  and 
topographical  conditions,  and  in  Japan  (1874)  and 
in  Algeria  (1882)  he  observed  the  transit  of  Venus 
He  accompanied  various  solar  eclipse  expeditions, 
notably  that  to  Guntur,  India,  in  1H68,  where  he 
devised  a  new  method  of  studying  the  solar  prom- 
inences speotroscopically  and  discovered,  almost 
simultaneously  with  J  N.  Lockyer,  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  prominences  He  was  active  m 
the  establishment  of  the  astrophysics!  observatory 
of  Meudon  and  in  1875  became  its  director  There- 
he  gathered  a  great  series  of  solar  photographs 
included  m  his  Atlas  de  photographies  tolairts 
(1904)  He  later  became  director  of  the  observa- 
tory on  Mont  Blanc 

Janssen  or  Jansen,  Zachanas  (eakharfi'as  yan'sun), 
late  16th~early  17th  cent ,  Dutch  spectaclemaker 
at  Middelburg  He  is  credited  with  constructing 
the  first  compound  microscope  c.1590. 

Janssens,  Tanssen.  or  Jonson,  Cornells  van  Ceulen 
(k6r'na"llB  van  ku'lun  yan'sns),  1693-0.1662, 
Flemish  portrait  painter,  b  probably  in  London 
He  was  the  fashionable  portrait  painter  of  the  Eng- 
lish court  from,  1618  until  the  advent  of  Van  Dyck 
In  1643  he  moved  to  Holland.  His  portraits  are  in 
many  famous  English  collections.  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  contains  two, 

Janssens  van  Nuyeten,  Abraham  (ab'raham  yan'sns 
van  not'sn),  c.  1576-1632,  Flemish  painter  His 
work  shows  the  influence  of  his  contemporary  Ru- 
bens in  its  bold  composition,  but  relies  teas  on  color 
and  more  on  strong  fight  and  shade  for  effect.  Most 
of  his  work  was  don*  for  Flemish  ohuxohes,  where 


Gross  r«fer roes  ar«  iodkated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tte  key  to  »rawndatio!i  facet  pagal. 


much  of  it  remains.  Hi*  Madonna  vnih 
(Church  of  the  Carmelite*,  Antwerp)  and  Ecee 
Homo  and  Decent  from  the  Croat  (both  cathedral, 
Ghent)  are  splendid  examples  of  his  work  He  was 
dean  of  the  painters'  guild  of  Antwerp  in  1606. 

January:  see  MONTH 

Janum  (j&'~)  [Heb., -slumber],  unidentified  town, 
apparently  near  Hebron  Joshua  15  53. 

Janus  G&'nus),  in  Roman  religion,  god  of  "begin- 
nings" whether  temporal  or  spatial.  A»  the  god  of 
spatial  beginnings  he  presided  over  gates  and  doors, 
and  as  the  god  of  temporal  beginnings  over  the 
first  hour  of  the  day,  the  first  day  of  the  month,  and 
the  first  month  of  the  year  (which  bears  hw  name) 
His  chief  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  first  dav  of 
the  vear,  and  rams  were  sacrificed  to  him  He  was 
usually  represented  with  two  bearded  heads  placed 
back  to  back,  so  that  he  might  look  in  two  direc- 
tions at  the  same  time  Janus  had  a  temple  in  the 
Roman  Forum  which  wae  shut  in  time  of  peace  and 
opened  in  time  of  war 

Janvier,  Thomas  Allibone  Oan'v6r),  1849-1913, 
American  short-story  writer,  b  Philadelphia  He 
is  known  for  his  sketches  of  artist  life  in  New 
York  city,  Color  Studies  (1885),  and  of  S  France, 
Kmbcaay  to  Provence  (1893),  From  the  South  of 
France  (1912),  and  At  the  Crua  Napoleon  (1014) 
His  wife,  Catherine  Anne  (Drinker)  Janvier, 
1841-1922,  b  Philadelphia,  was  an  American 
artist  and  writer  She  translated  much  Provencal 
literature,  and  her  excellent  library  now  belongs 
to  the  New  York  Public  Library 

Japan,  Japanese  Nippon,  empire  (147,000  sq  mi  , 
1940  pop  73,114,308,  1947  pop  78,627,000),  occu- 
pying an  archipelago  off  the  east  <  oast  of  Asia  The 
capital  IB  Tokyo  Japan  proper  has  four  mam  is- 
lands which  are  from  north  to  south,  HOKKAIDO, 
HONSHU  (the  main  island  with  the  capital  and 
other  large  cities),  SHIKOKU,  and  KYUSHU  (the 
topography  and  economy  of  Japan  is  covered  in  the, 
articles  on  those  islands)  There  are,  however,  mi- 
rnerous  smaller  islands,  perhaps  as  many  a«  1,000 
stretc  lied  in  an  art  between  the  Sea  of  .Japan  and 
the  Pacific  proper  Between  Honshu  and  Shikoku 
is  the  important  all-Japanese  Inland  Sea  Before 
the  Second  World  War,  the  Japanese  Empire  was 
at  its  height  and  included  the  southern  part  of 
SAKHALIN,  the  KURIL*  ISI,AM»«,  the  RruKYtr  IB- 

L\NDR,  FORMOSA,  the  PK8CADORF8  island)*,  KoRKA 

the  BONIN  ISLANDS,  the  Kw  \NTTTNC.  leased  terri- 
tory in  Mam  huria,  and  the  groups  held  as  man- 
dates from  the  League  of  Nations  (the  CAROUNF 
ISLANDS,  MARSHALL  IHLAMJH,  and  MAKIANAS  IS- 
LANDS) Japan  also  had  hrrn  control  of  the  puppet 
state  of  MANC'HUKUO  In  the  early  years  of  the 
war  Japanese  arms  also  took  vast  other  territories, 
inc  hiding  a  large  part  of  China  and  the  Philippines 
After  the  war  ended  disastrously  for  Japan,  all 
these  possessions  were  stripped  awa\  (though  the 
disposition  of  the  Bonins  and  the  Kvukvus  was  left 
in  doubt),  and  Japan  wus  reduced  more  or  less  to 
the  size  of  the  nation  in  18(>8  before  the  imperialist 
adventure  began  The  general  features  of  the  sc  en- 
er\  of  the  four  main  islands  are  familiar  to  Western- 
ers who  have  studied  Japanese  prints  the  shapely 
mountains,  sometimes  snowcapped,  the  most  fa- 
mous being  the  sacred  IMMJYAMA,  the  rushing, 
short  nvera,  the  forested  slopes,  the  irregular  and 
lovely  lakes,  and  the  small,  rich  plamn  Not  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  land  is  arable,  and  on  the 
arable  sections  the  density  of  population  is  among 
the  highest  in  the  world  The  range  of  climate  is 
much  the  same  as  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  from  pre- 
vailingly chilly  temperate  to  prevailingly  warm 
temperate  Earthquakes  are,  however,  frequent 
and  are  sometimes  highly  destructive  Mineral  re- 
sourt  es  are  meager,  except  for  coal  The  rapid 
streams  supply  plentiful  hydroelectric  power  The 
forests  yield  a  wealth  of  timber  In  the  various 
regions  suitable  for  farming  rice  and  other  grains, 
vegetables,  tea,  and  mulberry  trees  (for  feeding 
silkworms)  are  produced  m  abundant  e  The  fisher- 
ies are  highly  developed,  and  Japanese  fishermen 
go  far  afield  over  the  Pacific  The  canning  ami 
processing  of  fish  is  a  major  industry  m  the  islands 
In  the  20th  cent.  Japan  was  rapidly  and  thoroughly' 
industrialized  Textiles  were  a  leading  item  No 
cotton  or  wool  is  produced  m  Japan,  but  textile 
production  grew  to  be  enormous  and  before  the 
Second  World  War  silk  was  still  the  loading  export 
product  Vast  quantities  of  light  manufactures 
wer«  also  produced,  especially  cheap  consumer 
goods  (toys,  porcelain,  and  the  like),  and  m  the 
late  '20s  and  '30s  heavy  industries — metallurgical, 
engineering,  and  chemical — were  greatly  expanded, 
principally  to  support  the  military  ambitions  of  the 
imperialists  Sale  of  textiles  and  light  manufac- 
tures across  the  world  was  also  the  basis  for  the 
growth  of  one  of  the  greatest  merchant  marines  in 
the  world,  and  m  the  1930s,  except  where  tariff  and 
trade  barriers  had  been  raised  against  the  Japanese 
goods,  there  was  scarcely  a  habor  in  the  world  at 
which  the  Japanese  vessels  did  not  arrive,  laden 
with  cheap  Japanese  merchandise  Besides  Tokyo 
the  chief  oitie*  of  the  essentially  industrial  and  ur- 
ban Japan  were  YOKOHAMA,  OSAKA,  KOBB,  NA.- 
OOTA,  KTOTO,  and  NAGASAKI.  The  Japanese  people 
are  primarily  the  descendant*  of  various  peoples 
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who  migrated  from  Asia  in  prehistoric  times  One 
of  the  earliest  groups,  the  AINU,  who  still  persist  to 
some  extent  in  Hokkaido,  are  physically  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Caucasian  peoples,  but  the  majority 
of  the  mixed  Japanese  population  is  Mongoloid 
more  or  loss  resembling  in  general  physical  quali- 
ties the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  of  Asia  The 
principal  religion  is  SHINTO  Buddhuun  was,  how- 
ever, introduced  early  and  has  many  adherents 
Shinto  and  Buddhuun  have,  in  fact,  influenced 
each  other,  while  the  development  of  Shinto  was 
radically  altered,  Japan  has  seen  the  development 
of  special  Japanese  varieties  of  Buddhism  in  such 
sects  as  Jodo,  Bhuigon,  Nicheren,  and  Zen  Con- 
fucianisin  has  also  deeply  affected  Japanese 
thought  Christianity  does  not  have  a  very  great 
hold  in  the  land,  less  than  one  percent  of  the 
Japanese  are  Christians.  The  effect  of  Confucian- 
ism was  part  of  the  generally  significant  influence 
that  Chinese  <  ulture  wielded  on  the  formation  of 
Japanese  <  ivihzation  (see  JAPANESE,  Aneum  c  TTJHE , 
JAPANESE  AHT,  J  \PANESE  LITIUKATDRF) 
Sun-Ooddcss  and  Feudalism  In  ancient  tradi- 
tion, taught  as  fac  t  in  the  Japanese  public  schools 
until  1945,  the  Japanese  people  is  of  divine  origin 
and  the  empire  was  founded  in  660  B  C  by  the 
Emperor  Jiminu,  a  lineal  desc  endant  of  the  sun- 
goddess  and  ancestor  of  the  present  emperor  Ac- 
tually, reliable  records  date  back  onlj  to  about  400 
A  D  ,  and  Japan's  earl>  history  is  obscure  In  the 
first  c outlines  of  the  Christian  era  the  country  was 
inhabited  by  numerous  clans  or  tribal  kingdoms 
ruled  by  priest-chiefs  Contac  ts  with  Korea  were 
close,  and  bronze  and  iron  implements  were  prob- 
ably introduc  ed  by  invaders  from  Korea  around 
the  first  century.  By  the  6th  cent  the  Yamato 
clan,  whose  oiigmal  home  was  apparently  in 
Kyushu,  had  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  modern 
K  v  oto  arid  had  established  a  loose  control  over  the 
other  clans  of  central  and  W  Japan,  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  Japanese  state  1  rom  the  hth  to 
the  8th  <  eut  the  rapidly  developing  not  icty  gained 
much  in  the  arts  of  civilization  under  the  strong 
c  ultural  influence  of  China,  then  shining  in  the 
splendor  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  Buddhism  was 
mtroduc  ed,  and  the  Japanebe  upj>er  elates  assidu- 
ously studied  Chinese  language,  hteratuie,  philos- 
ophy, art,  M  lence,  and  government,  creating  their 
own  foims  adapted  from  Chinese  ruodelb  \  par- 
tially successful  attempt  was  made  to  set  up  a 
centralized,  bureaucratic,  government  like  that  of 
imperial  Chum  The  Yamato  priest-chief  assumed 
the  dignity  of  an  emperor,  and  an  imposing  capital 
city,  modeled  on  the  T'ang  capital,  was  ere<  ted  at 
Nara,  to  be  succeeded  by  an  equally  imposing  cap- 
ital at  Kjoto  By  the  9th  cent  the  powerful  I'uji- 
wara  family  had  established  a  firm  control  over  the 
imperial  court  The  Fujiwara  influence  and  the 
power  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood  helped  to  bung 
about  a  gradual  decline  in  the  authout\  and  icv- 
enues  of  the  imperial  government  Provincial 
gentry — particularly  tho  great  clans  who  opposed 
the  Fujiwara — evaded  imperial  taxe-i  and  built  up 
their  own  strength  A  feudal  system  developed 
Civil  warfare  was  almost  continuous  in  the  12th 
<  cut  The  Mmamoto  family  defeated  their  rivals, 
the  Taira,  and  became  masters  of  Japan  Their 
great  leader,  YUAITOMO.  took  the  title  of  SHOGUN, 
established  his  c  apital  at  Kainakura,  and  set  up  a 
military  dictatorship  For  the  next  700  years  Ja- 
pan was  ruled  by  warnois  The  old  <  ivil  admin- 
istration was  not  abolished,  but  gradually  decayed, 
and  the  imperial  court  at  Kyoto  fell  into  obscurity 
The  Mmamoto  soon  gave  way  to  the  Hojo,  who 
managed  the  Kamakura  admin isttatum  as  regents 
for  pupiwt  shoguns,  much  as  the  1'iijiwara  con- 
trolled tho  imperial  court  In  1274  and  again  in 
1281  Japan  was  inyaded  by  tho  Mongols  under 
Kublai  Khan,  who  failed  to  subdue  the  country 
In  1331  the  Emperor  Daigo  II  attempted  to  restore 
imperial  rule  He  failed,  but  the  revolt  brought 
about  the  downfall  of  the  Kamakura  regime  The 
Ashikaga  family  took  over  the  shogunate  in  1  J'iH 
and  settled  at  Kj  oto,  but  were  unable  to  <  oiiMob- 
dato  their  power  The  next  250  years  were  marked 
by  civil  wars,  during  which  the  feudal  barons  (the 
dmrnyo)  and  the  Buddhist  monasteries  built  up 
local  domains  and  private  armies  Ne\  ertheless, 
in  the  midst  of  incessant  wars  there  was  a  brisk  de- 
velopment of  manufacturing  and  trade,  typified  by 
the  riso  of  Sakai  (the  later  Osaka)  as  a  free  city  not 
subject  to  feudal  control  This  period  sow  the 
birth  of  a  middle  class  Extensive  maritime  com- 
merce was  earned  on  with  the  continent  and  with 
SE  Asm,  Japanese  traders  and  pirates  dominated 
Far  Eastern  waters  until  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
peans in  the  16th  cent. 

Military  Might  and  the  Foreigner*.  The  first  Euro- 
pean contact  with  Japan  was  made  by  Portuguese 
sailors  in  1542  A  small  trade  with  the  West  devel- 
oped Christianity  was  introduced  by  St  FRANCIS 
XAVTEK,  who  reached  Japan  m  1549  In  the  late 
16th  cent  three  great  warnors,  NORUNAOA,  HIOE- 
TOBHI,  and  IKYABU,  established  military  control 
over  the  whole  country  and  succeeded  one  another 
in  the  military  dictatorship  Hidevoshi  unsuccess- 
fully invaded  Korea  in  1692  and  1596  in  an  effort  to 
conquer  China  After  Hkieyoshi's  death  leyasu 
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took  the  title  of  ahogun,  and  his  family  ruled  Japan 
for  260  years  They  set  up  at  Yedo  (the  later 
Tokyo)  a  centralized,  efficient  but  repressive  sys- 
tem of  feudal  government  (see  TOKUHAWA.)  Sta- 
bility and  internal  peace  were  secured,  but  eco- 
nomic and  ao<  lal  progress  were  stifled  Christianity 
was  suppressed  and  all  intercourse  with  foreign 
countries  was  prohibited  exc  ept  for  a  Dutch  trad- 
ing-post at  Nagasaki  Tokugawa  society  was  rig- 
idly divided  into  feudal  lords  (the  daimyo),  the 
SAMURAI,  peasants,  artisans,  and  merchants,  in 
that  order  It  was  imbued  with  Confucian  ideas  of 
loyalty  to  superiors,  and  military  virtues  were  c  ul- 
tivated  by  the  ruling  aristocracy  (see  BUSHIDO) 
Oppression  of  the  peasants  led  to  many  sporadic 
uprisings  Yet  despite  feudal  restrictions,  produc- 
tion and  trade  still  expanded,  the  use  of  money  and 
credit  increased,  nourishing  cities  grew  up,  and  the 
rising  merchant  <  lass  acquired  great  wealth  and 
economic  power  Japan  was  in  fact  moving  toward 
a  c  apitalist  system  Bv  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent 
the  country  was  ripe  foi  change  Most  daimyo 
were  in  debt  to  the  men  hants,  and  discontent  was 
rife  among  impoverished  but  ambitious  samurai 
The  great  clans  of  western  Japan,  notably  Choahu 
and  Satsuma,  had  long  boen  impatient  of  Toku- 
gawa control  In  1854,  an  American  naval  officer, 
Matthew  C  PERKY,  fon  ed  tho  opening  of  trade 
with  the  West  Japan  was  compelled  to  admit 
foreigti  merchants  and  to  SIKH  unequal  treaties 
Attacks  on  foreigners  were  answered  by  the  bom- 
bardment of  Kagoshuna  and  fthimonoseki  Threat- 
ened from  within  and  without,  the  shogunute  col- 
lapsed In  18<37  a  conspiracy  engineered  by  the 
western  c  lans  and  imperial  court  nobles  forced  the 
shogun's  resignation  After  brief  fighting,  in  1868 
the  boy  Empeior  MUTSUHITO  was  "restored"  to 
power,  and  the  imperial  capital  was  transferred 
from  Kyoto  to  Tokyo  Thia  was  the  MBIJI  resto- 
ration 

Industries  and  Expansion  Although  the  Mem 
restoration  was  originally  inspired  by  antiforcign 
sentiment,  Japan's  new  iiilers  quickly  realized  trie 
impossibility  of  ex(>ellmg  the  foreigners  Instead 
they  strove  to  strengthen  Japan  by  adopting  the 
techniques  of  Western  c  ivilization  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  an  exc  eptionally  able  group  of  statesmen 
(who  were  c  hiefl>  samurai  of  the  western  clans  and 
came  later  to  be  called  genro)  Japan  was  trans- 
formed into  a  modern  industrial  state  and  a  great 
military  power  The  defeat  of  the  Satsuma  re- 
bellion in  1877  marked  the  end  of  opposition  to  the 
new  regime  Emissaries  were  sent  abroad  to  study 
Western  military  sc  lence,  industrial  tec  hnology, 
and  political  institutions  Feudalism  was  abolished 
in  1871  The  administration  was  reorganized  on 
W  eatern  lines  An  erfic  lent  modern  armv  and  navy 
were  created,  and  military  conscnption  was  mtro- 
duc od  Industrial  development  was  actively  fos- 
tered by  the  state,  working  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  great  merchant  houhes  A  new  currency 
and  banking  system  were  established  New  law 
codes  were  enac  ted  Pnnmr>  education  was  made 
compulsory  In  1889  the  emperor  granted  a  consti- 
tution, modeled  on  that  of  Prussia  Supreme  au- 
thority was  vested  in  the  emperor,  who  in  practice 
was  largely  a  figurehead  controlled  by  the  clan  oh- 
garc  hv  Sulx>rdmate  organs  me  luded  a  privy  coun- 
cil, a  c  abinet,  and  a  diet  consisting  of  a  house  of 
peers  and  an  elec ted  house  of  representatives  Uiu- 
versal  manhood  suffrage  was  not  granted  until 
1925  After  the  Meyi  restoration  nationalistic 
feeling  ran  high  The  old  myths  of  imperial  aud 
racial  divinity,  rediscovered  by  scholars  in  the 
Tokugawa  period,  were  revived,  and  the  sentiment 
of  loyalty  to  the  emperor  was  actively  propagated 
by  the  new  government  Feudal  glorification  of  the 
warrior  and  belief  in  the  unique  virtues  of  Japan's 
"Imperial  Way"  combined  with  the  expansive 
drives  of  modern  industrialism  to  produce  a  vigor- 
ous imperialism  At  first  concerned  to  defend  Jup- 
nese  mdeiwndenc'o  against  the  Western  powers, 
Japan  soon  joined  them  in  the  i  orapetition  for  em- 
piro  in  the  Onent  By  1890  Japan  cast  off  the 
shackles  of  FXTFKHITORIALITV  but  not  until  1911 
was  full  tariff  autonomy  gained  The  rirst  CHIVO- 
JAP\NKSK  WTAR  (1894-95)  marked  the  emergence 
of  imperial  Japan  with  acquisition  of  tormosa 
and  the  Pescadores,  as  well  as  the  Liaotung  penin- 
sula in  Manchuria,  winch  the  great  powers  forced 
her  to  relinquish  An  alliance  with  Great  Britain 
in  1902  increased  Japanese  prestige,  which  rose  to 
flood  tide  in  the  Rvsso-J  \HANESE  WAR  in  1904-5 
Unexpectedly  the  Japanese  smashed  the  might  of 
Russia  with  speed  and  efficiency  The  treaty  of 
Portsmouth,  ending  the  war,  recognized  Japan  as 
a  world  power  A  territorial  foothold  had  been 
gained  in  Manchuria  In  1910  Japan  was  able  to 
annex  Korea  During  the  First  World  War  the 
Japanese  secured  the  German  mterests  in  Shan- 
tung (later  restored  to  China)  and  received  the 
German-owned  islands  in  the  Pacific  as  mandates 
In  1915  the  TWENTY-ONE  DEMANDS  were  pre- 
sented, intended  to  reduce  China  to  a  protectorate, 
but  the  other  world  powers  opposed  this  impe- 
rialism arid  prevented  execution  of  the  demands 
In  1918  Japan  took  the  lead  in  Allied  military  inter- 
vention in  Siberia,  where  Japanese  troops  remained 
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until  1922  These  movoe,  together  with  an  inten- 
sive program  of  naval  armament,  led  to  some  fric- 
tion with  the  United  States,  which  was  temporarily 
adjusted  by  the  Washington  Conference  of  1921- 
22  (see  NAVAL  CONFERENCES)  During  the  next 
decade  the  expansionist  drive  abated  in  Japan,  and 
liberal  and  democratic  forces  gained  ground  The 
power  of  the  diet  increased,  party  cabinets  were 
formed  (see  SEIYUKAI),  and  despite  police  repres- 
sion labor  and  peasant  unions  attained  some 
strength.  Liberal  and  radical  ideas  became  popular 
among  students  and  intelligentsia  Politics  was 
dominated  bv  big  business  (see  ZAIHATSU),  and  the 
businessmen  were,  more  interested  in  economic  than 
in  military  expansion  Trade  and  industry,  stimu- 
lated by  the  First  World  War,  continued  to  expand, 
though  interrupted  by  the  earthquake  of  1923, 
which  destroyed  much  of  Tokyo  and  Yokohama 
Agriculture,  in  contrast,  remained  depressed  To- 
ward China,  Japan  pursued  a  moderate  policy,  re- 
lying fhieflv  on  economic  penetration  and  on  di- 
plomacy to  advance  the  Japanese  cause  This  mild- 
ness displeased  the  more  extreme  militarist  and 
nationalist  elements,  who  disliked  the  capitalists 
and  advocated  btate  socialism  Chief  among  these 
groups  were  the  Kwantung  army  in  Muni  huna,  the 
young  officers,  and  various  organizations  such  as 
the  Bla<  k  Dragon  Sex  icty,  which  im  hided  many 
prominent  men  Militarist  propaganda  was  aided 
by  the  depression  of  1929,  which  ruined  Japan's 
silk  trade  In  1931  the  Kwantung  army  precipi- 
tated an  incident  at  Mukden  and  promptly  overran 
all  of  Manchuria,  which  was  detached  from  China 
and  set  up  as  the  puppet  state  of  Manchukuo 
When  the  League  of  Nations  criticized  Japan's 
action,  Japan  withdrew  from  the  League  During 
the  1930s  the  military  party  gradually  extended  its 
control  over  the  government,  brought  about  an  in- 
crease m  armaments,  and  reached  a  working  agree- 
ment with  the  zaibatsu  Military  extremists  in- 
stigated the  assassination  of  Prime  Minister  Inukai 
in  1932  and  an  attempted  coup  d'etat  in  1936  At 
the  same  time  Japan  was  experiencing  a  great  ex- 
port boom,  duo  largely  to  currency  depreciation, 
the  rapid  increase  of  Japanese  trade  caused  some 
alarm  in  other  c  ountnes  but  slowed  down  around 
1937  From  1932  to  1937  Japan  engaged  in  gradual 
economic  and  politic  al  penetration  of  N  China  In 
July,  1937,  after  an  incident  at  Peiping,  Japanese 
troops  invaded  the  northern  provinces  Chinese 
resistance  led  to  full-scale  though  undeclared  war 
(see  CniNO-JAP\vE8E  WAR,  SECOND)  A  puppet 
Chinese  government  was  installed  at  Nanking  in 
1940  Meanwhile  relations  with  Russia  were  tense 
and  worsened  after  Japan  adhered  to  the  Anti- 
Comintern  Pact  of  1936  In  1938  and  19.39  armed 
clashes  took  place  on  the  Manchurian  border  Ja- 
pan now  stepped  up  an  armament  program,  ex- 
tended state  control  over  industry  through  the 
National  Mobilization  Act  (1938).  and  intensified 
police  repression  of  dussident  elements  In  1940  all 
political  parties  were  dissolved  and  were  replaced 
by  the  state-sponsored  Imperial  Rule  Assistance 
\ssociation  After  the  Second  World  War  erupted 
in  Europe  in  1939  Japan  sent  (1940)  troops  to 
Indo-Chma,  signed  a  military  alliance  with  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  and  announced  the  intention  of 
•creating  a  "Greater  East  Asia  Co-Prospentj 
Sphere  "  In  April,  1941,  a  neutrality  treaty  with 
Russia  was  triumphantly  concluded  In  Oct  ,  1941, 
the  militarists  achieved  complete  control  m  Japan, 
when  Gen  Hideki  TOJO  succeeded  a  civilian  Pnnco 
Fumimaro  KONOTE  as  prime  minister  On  Dec  7, 
1941,  Japan  opened  hostilities  against  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  by  striking  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  Singapore,  and  other  Pacific  possessions 
The  fortunes  of  war  at  first  ran  m  favor  of  Japan, 
and  by  the  end  of  1942  the  spread  of  Japanese  mili- 
tary over  the  Pacific  to  the  doors  of  India  and  of 
Alaska  was  prodigious  (see  WOULD  WAR,  SECOND) 
Then  the  tide  turned,  territory  was  lost  to  the  Allies 
island  by  island,  and  warfare  reached  Japan  itself 
with  intensive  bombing  and  finally  in  1945  with  the 
explosion  of  atomic  bombs  in  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki, Japan  surrendered,  the  first  offer  being  an- 
nounced on  Aug  14  and  formal  surrender  being 
made  on  the  U  S  battleship  Missouri  in  Tokyo 
Harbor  on  Sept  2,  1945 

Remnants  of  Empire  The  surrender  was  uncon- 
ditional, but  the  terms  for  Allied  treatment  of  the 
conquered  power  had  been  laid  down  at  the  POTS- 
DAM CONFERENCE  The  empire  was  dissolved  and 
all  territories  seized  by  force  were  removed  The 
country  was  to  be  demilitarized,  and  steps  were  to 
be  taken  to  bring  forth  "a  peacefully  inclined  and 
responsible  government  "  Industry  was  to  be  ade- 
ouate  for  peacetime  needs,  but  war-potential  in- 
dustries were  to  be  forbidden.  Until  these  condi- 
tions were  fulfilled  Japan  was  to  be  under  Allied 
military  occupation.  The  occupation  began  im- 
mediately under  command  of  Douglas  Mac-Arthur 
A  Far  Eastern  Commission,  representing  1 1  Allied 
nations  was  to  supervise  general  policy.  The  com- 
mission, however,  suffered  from  the  general  rising 
tension  between  the  USSR  and  the  Western  nations 
and  did  not  function  too  smoothly  The  actual 
occupation  force  controlled  Japan  through  the  ex- 
isting machinery  of  Japanese  government.  A  new 
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constitution  was  adopted  in  1946  and  went  into 
effect  m  1947.  The  political  situation  was  cloudy, 
political  parties  reappeared  The  general  conserva- 
tive trend  in  politics  was  tempered  by  the  elections 
of  1947  which  made  the  Social  Democratic  party 
the  largest  single  force,  but  the  government  headed 
by  Katayama  went  out  of  power  in  1948,  and  the 
conservatives  took  full  charge  under  Shigeru  Yo- 
shida  in  1 949.  New  education  laws  were  adopted 
An  attempt  was  made  to  break  up  the  zaibatsu 
Many  of  the  militarist  leaders  and  generals  were 
tried  as  war  criminals  and  in  1948  a  number  of  them 
were  convicted  Economic  revival  proceeded  slow- 
lv  with  much  unemployment  and  a  low  level  of 
production,  which  improved  only  gradually  In 
1949,  however,  MacArthur  loosened  the  bonds  of 
military  government,  and  many  of  the  responsi- 
bilities were  turned  over  again  to  loc  al  authorities 
See  J  A  Murdoch,  A  History  of  Japan  (1926), 
B  II  Chamberlain,  Things  Japanese  (rev.  ed  , 
1927),  Y  Takekoshi,  Economic  Aspects  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Civilization  of  Japan  (1930) ,  H  S  Quig- 
le> ,  Japanese  Government  and  Politics  (1932) ,  G  F 
Hudson,  The  Far  East  in  World  Politics  (1937), 
R  K  Reischauer,  Japan  Government- Politics 
(1939),  Hugh  Borton,  Japan  since  1931  (1940), 
E  H  Norman,  Japan1 8  Emergence  as  a  Modern 
Stale  (1940),  H  S  Quigley.  For  Eastern  War, 
191?  1941  (1942),  G  B  Sansom,  Japan  a  Short 
Cultural  History  (rev  ed  ,  1943) ,  C  D  Carus  and 
C  L  M<  Nichols,  Japan  Its  He sources  and  In- 
dustries (1944),  J  F  Ernbree,  Thf  Japanese  Na- 
tion (1945),  G  T  Trewartha,  Japan  a  Physical, 
Cultural  cfc  Regional  Geography  (1945) ,  T  A  Bisson, 
Japan's  War  Economy  (1945)  and  Prospects  for 
Democracy  in  Japan  (1949),  10  O  Reischauer, 
Japan,  Past  and  Present  (194«).  C  C  Allen,  A 
Xhart  Eionomv  Hiitory  of  Modern  Japan,  1867- 
1937  (1940),  Harold  Wakefield,  New  Paths  for 
Japan  (1948),  Jerome  B  Cohen,  Japan's  Economy 
in  War  and  Reconstruction  (1949) 

Japan,  Sea  of,  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  between 
Japan  and  Korea,  connecting  with  the  East  China 
Sea  through  Korea  Strait,  with  the  Pacific  through 
the  Inland  Sea  and  Tsugaru  Stiait,  and  with  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk  through  La  P6rouso  Strait  and 
Tatar  Strait  Its  area  is  c  405,000  sq  mi  and  its 
depth  is  over  10.000  ft 

Japan  Current  or  Kuroshio  (koordshc'6)  [Jap  ,  « 
black  stream],  warm  ocean  current  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  A  northward  flowing  branch  of  the  North 
Equatorial  Current,  it  runs  K  of  Formosa  and  the 
Japanese  archipelago  At  about  lat  35°  N  it  di- 
vides to  form  an  eastern  branch  flowing  nearly  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  a  northern  branch  that 
skirts  the  coast  of  Asia  and  merges  with  the  waters 
of  the  cold  Oyashio  current 

Japanese  architecture.  The  highly  developed  build- 
ing art  of  China  came  to  Japan  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Buddhism  in  the  bth  cent  Late  in  the  cen- 
tury the  great  monastery  of  Horyu-ji,  near  Nara, 
was  begun  by  architects  from  Korea  The  gate- 
way, temple,  and  pagoda,  completed  c  050,  remain 
practically  unchanged,  the  temple  being  the  oldest 
known  example  of  wood  architecture  extant  Since 
no  buildings  of  this  period  survive  in  China, 
these  structures  are  possibly  prototypes  of  early 
Chinese  architecture  Unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 
purity  of  form,  they  exhibit  the  classic  type  from 
which  all  subsequent  Japanese  design  developed 
Although  extensive  forests  and  the  hazards  of 
earthquakes  have  made  wood  the  favored  material, 
this  type  of  construction  was  brought  to  a  struc- 
tural and  artistic  culmination  as  complete  as  any 
of  the  great  styles  of  masonry  architecture  In- 
terior wood  columns  receive  the  loads,  while  the 
thin  exterior  walls  are  of  woodwork,  plaster,  and 
rice  paper  As  in  Greek  and  Chinese  architecture, 
no  use  is  made  of  diagonal  members,  and  the 
framing  is  exclusively  a  system  of  uprights  and 
horizontals  Vitality  and  grace  are  contributed  by 
the  refined  curvatures  m  the  column  outlines,  in 
the  shapes  of  rafters  and  brackets,  and,  especially, 
in  the  great  overhanging  roofs  The  spacing  of 
columns  is  governed  by  the  ken  (about  fl  ft ),  mter- 
colummation  being  one  ken  for  smaller  buildings 
and  two  for  large  ones  As  illustrated  by  the  7th- 
century  Horyu-ji  buildings,  the  first  epoch  of 
Japanese  architecture  (600-1185)  was  character- 
ized by  gravity,  frankness  of  construction,  and  sim- 
ple vital  compositions,  sparsely  ornamented  In 
this  period  the  pagoda  at  Yakushi-ji  near  Nara 
(c  700),  still  extant,  marked  the  birth  of  a  distinctly 
Japanese  style  The  pavilion  called  Phoenix  Hall 
in  the  temple  of  Byodo-m  at  Uji,  near  Kyoto 
(o  1050),  represents  the  apogee  of  Japanese  design 
This  wa«  a  product  of  the  golden  age  of  culture, 
which  had  begun  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  cent 
with  a  second  wave  of  Chinese  influence,  this 
time  directly  from  China  itself  In  the  13th  cent 
the  introduction  of  Zen  doctrines  of  Buddhism 
brought  a  distinctive  type  of  temple,  in  which 
altar  and  shrine  were  removed  from  the  center 
space  of  the  temple  to  a  sanctuary  at  the  rear 
With  the  Ashikaga  period  (14th-16th  cent )  em- 
phasis was  increasingly  centered  upon  the  ornamen- 
tal aspects  of  the  buildings.  The  commencement 
(1603)  of  the  Tokugawa  shogunate  coincided  with 


the  closing  of  Japan  from  intercourse  with  the  out- 
side world  and  with  the  development  of  elaborate 
architecture  Though  irrational,  coarse,  and  com- 
plex form  became  common,  the  adornment  of 
both  exteriors  and  interiors  reached  an  ultimate 
splendor  of  richly  carved  woodwork,  metal  adorn- 
ments, lacquers,  gold  leaf,  and  mural  paintings  in 
glowing  colors  The  temples  at  Nikko,  that  in 
Shiba  Park  at  Tokyo,  and  that  of  Chion-m  at 
Kyoto  are  magnificent  examples,  and  practically 
all  the  temples  still  extant  belong  to  this  period 
But  the  decadence  had  been  reached,  and  the 
opening  of  the  Japanese  ports  to  the  Western 
world  marked  the  virtual  end  For  public  and 
commercial  buildings  Western  methods  have  now 
become  practically  universal,  and  only  in  private 
dwellings  do  native  types  survive  Through  the 
centuries  Buddhist  temples  have  varied  little  m 
general  style  and  arrangement  Greatest  impor- 
tance was  attached  to  the  landscape  setting,  a 
forested  and  picturesque  hillside  being  the  favored 
location,  the  temple  courtyards  are  approached 
from  terraces  and  wide  flights  of  steps  In  front  of 
the  mam  building  or  honden  stands  an  imposing 
gateway  Accessory  structures  are  the  five-stoned 
square  PAGODA,  often  omitted,  the  drum  tower,  the 
holy  font  protected  by  a  shed,  and  the  stage  for 
sacred  dances  The  most  impressive  temples  mark 
the  tombs  of  princes  The  Shinto  temple,  whoso 
pre-Buddhist  type  is  perpetuated,  IH  a  small  and 
extremely  simple  structure,  roofed  with  bark  thatch 
and  devoid  of  color  adornment  The  typical  Jap- 
anese dwelling  of  a  good  class,  developed  in  the 
Tokugawa  period,  is  unexcelled  for  its  refinement 
and  simplicity  The  more  pretentious  ones  are  two 
stones  high,  with  several  enclosed  courts  Interior 
posts  form  a  supporting  skeleton  for  the  roof,  while, 
the  exterior  walls  are  a  light  frame  work  into  which 
are  fitted  sliding  screens  of  mounted  rice  paper, 
protected  by  the  projecting  roof  eaves  The  in- 
tenor  IH  flexibly  subdivided,  bv  screens  (shoji) 
sliding  in  grooves,  into  a  series  of  airy  spaces  not 
assigned  to  specific  dining  or  sleeping  uses  Furni- 
ture is  introduced  for  these  needs  only  at  the  re- 
quired times  There  are  special  spaces  for  bath  and 
kitchen  and  for  the  tea-dnnking  ceremony  Each 
important  living  space  is  provided  with  a  tokono- 
ma.  an  alcove  for  the  display  of  a  flower  arrange- 
ment and  a  few  carefully  chosen  objects  of  art  See 
R  A  Cram.  Imprusions  of  Japanese  Architect  are 
and  the  Allietl  Arts  (1905) 

Japanese  art,  based  upon  Chinese  art,  was  intro- 
duced (bth  cent )  with  Buddhism  by  way  of 
Korea  The  teaching  stage  of  the  arts  progre»bod 
under  Chinese  or  Korean  priests  who  created 
Buddhist  pictures  and  sculptures  representing  di- 
vinities, saints,  and  legendary  figures  Rare  ex- 
amples of  wall  paintings  attributed  to  them  (panels 
formerly  in  the  Kondo  at  Horyu-ji,  near  Nara) 
were  not  unlike  Italian  dry  frescoes  Kose  no 
Kanaoka  (9th  cent ),  the  firwt  notable  native 
master,  followed  the  traditions  of  T'ang  painting 
in  China,  but  was  individual  in  their  application 
and  won  high  favor  Of  his  many  artist  descend- 
ants, Motomitsu  is  outstanding  as  establishing 
the  Yamato,  or  native,  school  (llth  cent)  Still 
adhering  largely  to  Chinese  style,  its  exponents 
portrayed  mernbeis  of  the  nobility  and  court 
ceremonials  in  brilliant  colors  (the  pulverized  lapis 
lazuli,  used  as  a  pigment,  still  remaining  unchanged) 
on  gold  backgrounds  Landscape  features  were  in- 
cidental and  conventional  Two  centuries  later  a 
Kose  dehcendant,  Tsunetaka,  changed  his  name 
(an  expedient  often  resorted  to  by  Japanese  artists) 
to  Tosa,  which  he  gave  to  the  school  Its  painters 
were  of  the  aristocracy  and  confined  their  work  to 
the  court  throughout  the  period  (ending  c  1400) 
At  the  close  of  the  12th  cent  ,  caricature  was  intro- 
duced by  Toba  Sojo,  a  priest,  forerunner  of  many 
later  cartoonists  expressing  the  gay  incisive  humor 
inherent  in  the  people  He  represented  the  clergy 
and  other  personages  as  frogs,  birds,  or  other  ani- 
mals in  amusing  poses  and  carrying  satirical  leg- 
ends The  succeeding  era  of  painting  ushered  in  a 
renaissance  of  the  classic  Chinese,  with  the  priest 
Josetsu,  Cho  Densu,  Shubun,  and  Sesshu,  most 
revered  of  Japanese  landscapists,  as  its  leading 
exponents  It  also  produced  the  artists  who  founded 
the  KANO  school,  wluch  flourished  for  about  three 
centuries  Its  principles  were  those  of  the  Sung 
and  Yuan  periods  of  Chinese  painting,  their 
Japanese  expression  culminating  (17th  cent )  in  the 
work  of  Kano  Tanyu.  Two  Tosa  painters  of  this 
epoch  whose  names  are  linked  with  original  move- 
ments m  Japanese  art  are  Korm,  who  developed 
naturalism,  and  Iwasa  Matabei,  founder  of  the 
ukiyoye,  or  popular,  school  of  color  prints  The 
color-print  designers  eventually  won  world-wide 
recognition  and  influenced  the  work  of  Whistler 
and  other  Western  artists  Among  the  ukiyoyo 
painters  are  Harunobu,  Shunso,  Utamaro,  Toyo- 
kum,  Kyosai,  Hokusai,  and  Hiroshige  The  natu- 
ralistic school  of  the  18th  (cent  which  had  its  in- 
ception in  Kyoto  took  the  name  Shijo  from  the 
street  of  its  studios  Okyo,  its  leading  spirit,  insti- 
tuted revolutionary  changes  by  working  from  na- 
ture. Among  his  followers  were  Sosen,  Shibata 
Yeshin,  Yosai,  and  Hoyen.  Contemporary  with 
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this  movement  and  influenced  by  it  was  the 
Qanku  school  of  Chinese  traditions,  with  Ganku 
and  Bunrm  its  chief  artists.  Mid- 19th-century 
contacts  with  European  culture  had  a  rather  stupe- 
fying effect  upon  native  artists  A  few  print 
designers  attained  distinction,  but  no  masters 
equaling  their  predecessors  appeared  When  paint- 
ing revived,  the  native  style  revealed  Western 
influences  and  many  Japanese  artists  practiced 
European  methods,  but  the  majority  still  followed 
Chinese  fundamentals  Japanese  painting  is  exe- 
cuted upon  thin  or  gauzeliko  silk  or  soft  paper 
(in  horizontal  position)  with  Chinese  ink  and 
water  colors  The  work  is  mounted  on  silk  bro- 
cade or  its  paper  imitation  and  rolled  upon  a  rod 
when  not  on  view  The  hanging  picture  (kake- 
mono) has  a  special  alcove  (tokonoma)  in  the  room 
and  is  changed  to  suit  the  season  or  occasion  The 
long  narrow  scroll  (makimono),  unrolled  in  the 
hands,  usually  portrays  a  procession  or  progressive 
scenes  The  early  sculptures  (7th  and  8th  cent ) 
are  large  wooden  images  and  small  bronzes  of 
Buddhist  deities  and  saints,  created  by  Korean 
priests  and  Korean  and  Chinese  craftsmen,  Busshi 
and  Kasuga  being  of  this  period  The  work  re- 
veals Greco-Indian  influence,  la  spirited  and  well 
modeled,  and  is  unsurpassed  by  later  pieces  It  is 
now  chiefly  in  the  temples  and  museums  of  Nara 
and  Kyoto  Jocho  was  the  head  of  the  11th- 
century  Nara  school,  which  included  Kokei  and 
Unkei,  Tankei  and  Kwaikei  belong  to  the  succeed- 
ing century  After  the  discovery  of  copper  in  Ja- 
pan came  the  casting  of  the  colossal  figures  of 
Buddha,  the  medieval  Daibutsu  of  Nara  and  of 
Kamakura,  and  an  increase  in  smaller  bronzes 
Stone  sculptures  are  few,  but  ivory  carvings  are 
numerous  and  exquisitely  executed  Hidari  Jin- 
goro,  a  carpenter,  rose  to  fame  as  a  carver,  elevat- 
ing the  craft  to  an  art  Among  other  minor  arts  in 
which  Japan  excels  are  making  basketry,  pottery, 
porcelain  and  lacquer  work  (both  derived  from 
China) ,  arms  ami  armor,  especially  the  sword  and 
its  guard  (tsuba)  and  other  fittings,  enamels,  cloison- 
ne, mtarsm,  and  damascening  Other  objects  of  art 
include  the  sliding  door  (fusuma),  the  screen  (byobtt), 
bric-a-brac  (okimono),  censers  (koro),  the  pipe- 
caso  or  pillbox  toggle  (netauke),  and  the  pillbox 
itself  (in.ro)  There  are  many  private  collections  of 
Japanese  fine  and  applied  arts  in  Japan,  those  of 
the  imperial  household  being  greatest  Among 
public  collections  in  various  parts  of  the  world  arc 
those  of  the  Imperial  Museum  and  the  Museum  of 
Arms  (Tokyo),  the  Louvre,  the  British  Museum 
and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  (Boston),  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
and  the  Freer  Gallery  (\V  ashmgton,  D  C  )  See 
J  F  Blacker,  A  Ji  C  of  Japarusc  AH  (1911), 
E  F  Fenollosa,  Epochs  of  Chinise  and  Japanese 
Art  (1911),  Hoshu  Mmamoto,  Illustrated  History 
of  Japanese  Art  (1935) 

Japanese  beetle,  popular  name  of  a  destructive  in- 
sect related  to  tho  June  bug,  first  discovered  in 
New  Jersey  in  191b  It  was  probably  introduced 
in  nursery  stock  from  Japan  and  was  soon  spread 
over  too  large  an  area  to  make  extermination  pos- 
sible The  adult  is  about  U  m  long  with  a  metallic 
green  head  and  thorax  and  brown  wing  covers  It 
skeletonizes  leaves  and  destroys  fruits  and  flowers 
During  the  summer  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  ground 
Tho  larvae  feed  on  roots,  wintering  underground 
and  emerging  in  June  or  July  Attempts  at  control 
include  spraying  lawns  with  poison,  the  use  of 
traps  baited  with  aromatic  oils,  tho  use  of  natural 
enemies,  eg,  parasitic  wasps  and  bacteria,  and 
setting  up  quarantine  lines  See  The  Japanese 
Beetle  and  Its  Control  (U  S  Dept  of  Agriculture, 
Farmers'  Bui  1850) 

Japanese  drama.  The  14th  cent  saw  the  rise  of  tho 
lyric  drama,  no  or  noh  dramu,  and  the  comic  inter- 
lude, kyogen  Deeply  rooted  m  Japanese  ti  aditions, 
no  is  c  learly  free  from  the  mfluem  e  of  the  Chinese, 
from  whom  the  Japanese  hortowed  much  in  other 
art  forms  It  developed  from  the  song  and  dance 
representation  tailed  sarugaku  [literally,  monkey 
music  |,  which  originated  m  the  pantomimic  dance 
performed  at  ancient  Shinto  and  Buddhist  festivals 
There  nre  about  250  extant  no  i>\&\  s,  most  of  them 
written  in  the  15th  cent  Tho  staging  of  no  pla\s 
is  extremely  formal  There  is  a  platform  roughly 
20  ft  square,  supported  by  four  pillars  open  on 
three  sides  and  covered  bv  a  roof  The  c  horus  sits 
at  the  right  and  the  musicians  at  the  bac  k  of  the 
stage,  on  the  back  wall  is  a  painting  of  a  pine  tree, 
which  gym  boluses  the  pmo  trees  near  the  shrines 
The  stage,  with  only  the  barest  essentials  of  scen- 
ery ,  sets  the  restrained  and  suggestive  tone  of  the 
performance  A  device  that  further  minimizes  a 
realistic  effect  is  the  use  of  wooden  masks  The 
word  no  means  ability,  as  applied  to  the  play,  it 
highlights  the  emphasis  placed  on  a  meticulously 
rehearsed  and  finished  performance.  The  involved 
symbolism  of  a  no  play  makes  it  impossible  for 
Westerners  and  even  for  many  educated  Japanese 
to  appreciate  its  merit  fully,  unless  they  have  the 
esoteric  knowledge  of  the  various  symbolic  allu- 
sions The  one-act  farce,  kyogen,  which  gives  comic 
relief  to  a  no  program,  developed  from  the  dengaku 
[literally,  rustic  music],  which  like  the  sarugaku 
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originated  in  primitive  religious  dances  Kyogen  is 
unique  among  the  old  dramatic  forms  in  that  it 
requires  no  music  and  consists  simply  of  dialogue 
and  monologue,  the  humor  m  kyogen  is  generally 
very  broad  There  are  about  280  extant  kyogen, 
probably  written  during  the  same  penod  as  the  no 
plays  Fostered  by  the  feudal  dahnyo,  no  drama 
appealed  almost  exclusively  to  aristocratic  tastes, 
and  there  was  soon  a  growing  demand  for  plays 
that  would  satisfy  an  umntellectual  audience  This 
need  for  popular  entertainment  was  filled  by  the 
kabuki,  which  developed  in  the  17th  cent  as  a  vul- 
garized offshoot  of  no  In  a  kabuki,  play  there  is 
greater  freedom  to  deviate  from  set  rules  of  acting 
and  staging,  instead  of  the  understatement  of  no, 
there  is  exaggeration  in  the  highly  stylized  a<  ting, 
bizarre  make-up  is  used  instead  of  tho  wooden 
masks  of  no  plays  A  crucial  point  of  similarity, 
however,  between  the  two  types  of  plays  is  the  use 
of  tableau  as  the  c  Umactic  point  of  the  drama,  when 
the  actors  strike  an  elaborate  pose  and  hold  it  for  a 
tense  moment  By  the  17th  cent  the  dramatic 
ballad,  jojun,  had  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion and  added  greatly  to  the  popularity  not  only  of 
kabuki,  but  also  of  the  puppet  show,  to  whic  h  it  was 
adapted  Puppet  drama  had  been  introduced  in 
the  early  16th  cent  and  in  the  18th  cent  enjoyed 
a  tremendous  vogue  Subsequently  it  lost  much  of 
its  popularity,  but  it  still  has  importance  in  the 
Japanese  theater  because  it  was  tho  medium  for 
which  the  most  celebrated  plavs,  notably  those  of 
Chikamatsu  Monzaernon,  were  written  habuki 
continued  to  be  popular  Beginning  m  the  late 
19th  <  ent  ,  translations  and  adaptations  of  Euro- 
pean plays  were  successfully  introduced,  but  the 
native  dramas,  especially  the  classical  kabuki  and 
its  modernized  version,  still  have  the  widest  ap- 
peal See  Ernest  f  Fenollosa  and  Kara  Found, 
'  Noh'  or  Accomplishment  (1919),  Arthur  Wnlev, 
The  No  Plays  of  Japan  (1921),  B  L  Suzuki, 
Nogakn  Japanese  No  Plays  (1932),  Shio  Saka- 
mahi,  Kyogen  (1938) 

Japanese  ivy    sec  BOSTON  IVY 

Japanese  literature.  Japan  had  no  written  lan- 
guage until  the  late  3d  cent  A  D  when  Chinese 
was  introduced  bv  Korean  scholars  Early  in  the 
8th  cent  a  method  of  writing  Japanese  was  evolved 
by  adapting  Chinese  ideographs  to  spoken  Jap- 
anese bv  using  some  of  them  as  phonetic  SN  mbols 
This  difficult  svstem  of  writing  was  used  in  the 
composition  of  the  Knjiki  (712),  tho  aacied  book 
of  Shinto,  which  included  traditional  poems  and 
stories  that  had  been  preserved  orally,  it  is  an 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  the 
divine  ongui  of  the  imperial  family  of  Japan  In 
721  appeared  another  historical  woik,  the  Nihon-gi 
or  Nihon-ahoki,  which  differed  from  the  Kojiki 
in  that  it  was  wiitten  in  pure  Chme.se  The 
anthology  of  verse,  Manyoshu  (collection  of  myriad 
leaves)  (760),  also  written  in  Chinese,  was  a 
great  literary  achievement,  containing  about  4,500 
poems,  many  of  them  remarkable  for  their  peifec- 
tiori  Tho  simplification  of  the  written  language 
bv  the  adoption  of  two  syllabaries  (kata-kana  and 
hira-gana)  m  the  8th  and  the  9th  cent  opened  the 
classic  ago,  the  era  when  Japanese  literature 
reached  its  highest  development  Although  classi- 
cal Chinese  still  flourished  in  the  highest  intellec- 
tual circles,  literature  m  tho  native  language  gamed 
mci  easing  prestige  The  poet  Ki-no-Tsuravuki, 
in  the  preface  to  his  travel  journal,  Tosa-nikki 
(935),  apologized  for  writing  in  Japanese,  but  the 
book  was  widely  read  and  respected  An  unusual 
feature  of  the  period  was  the  appearance  of  sev  eral 
talented  women  wnteis,  foremost  among  whom 
was  MURASIKI  SHIKIBU,  author  of  tho  Genji- 
Monogatan  (Eng  tr  ,  Tale  of  Oenji,  one-volume 
ed  ,  1935)  There  were  also  Sei  Shonagoii,  author 
of  the  Pillow  Hook,  and  Izumi  Shikibu,  an  accom- 
plished poet  Tho  classic  age  closed  in  the  1 2th  cent 
and  was  followed  by  a  period  which,  though  often 
called  the  dark  age  of  Japanese  letters,  is  memora- 
ble for  the  rise  of  the  JAPAN*  SE  DRVMA  with  its 
four  forms — no  drama,  tho  kyogen  (comedies), 
and  the  kahuki  (popular  drama),  and  puppet  dra- 
ma The  period  also  saw  the  pioduction  of  several 
fine  prose  works— the  Hojoki  (1212?),  meditations 
of  the  recluse  Kamo  Chomei,  Tsurezure  gtma 
(1345'),  pessimistic  ossavs  by  Kenko  Boshi,  and 
the  Heike-Monogatan,  which  was  one  of  several 
long  narratives  of  the  civil  wars  of  the  period  The 
establishment  of  tho  Tokugawa  shogunate  (1003) 
ushered  in  an  age  of  peace  which  lasted  for  more 
than  250  years  and  was  attended  bv  a  levival  of 
interest  in  the  ancient  classics  of  Japan  and  by 
the  development  of  a  standard  written  language 
There  was  also  icnewed  uitereat  in  Chinese  learn- 
ing Tho  quality  of  the  Japanese  theater  greatly 
improved,  largely  through  the  effoi  ts  of  the  diama- 
tist  CHIKAMATSU  MONZAKMON  Of  the  romantic 
novelists  of  the  early  19th  cent  the  best  known  was 
Kyokutei  Bakm  (1767-1848)  The  tanka,  tra- 
ditional foim  of  poetry  (a  five-line  stanza  with 
alternate  lines  of  five  and  of  seven  syllables),  was 
largely  replaced  by  new  and  freer  verse  forms, 
such  as  the  hatkai  or  hokkit  which  was  masterfully 
developed  by  Basho  M  atsura  ( 1648-  94)  The  open- 
ing of  Japan  to  the  West  m  1858  had  a  profound 
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effect  on  Japanese  literature  Not  only  did  numer- 
ous translations  of  European,  American,  and  Rus- 
sian literary  works  appear,  but  there  were  also 
Japanese  novels  written  in  close  imitation  of  for- 
eign works  Among  the  leading  19th-century 
figures  were  Shoyo  Tsubouchi,  a  Shaksperian 
scholar,  the  novelists  Koyo  Ozaki,  Rohan  Koda, 
and  Futabetei  Shimei  (who  introduced  Russian 
novels  into  Japan),  and  Soaeki  Natsume,  author 
of  the  widely  read  I  Am  a  Cat  (1905)  See  W  G 
Aston,  History  of  Japanese  Literature  (1899),  Ar- 
thur Walev,  Japanese  Poetry  (1919),  J  Ingram 
Bryan,  The  Literature  of  Japan  (1929) ,  Kan  Ki- 
kuchi,  History  and  Trends  of  Modern  Japanese 
Literature  (pamphlet,  1930),  George  Kumtomo, 
Japanese  Literature  since  1868  (1938) 
Japanese  music,  Oriental  musical  culture  of  a  highly 
eclectic  character  Its  history  begins  in  the  5th 
cent  A  D  with  the  importation  through  Korea  of 
the  ancient  ceremonial  music  of  China  This  music, 
the  Japanese  gagaku,  no  longer  exists  in  China,  but 
has  been  preserved  almost  intact  in  Japan  by  cer- 
tain famines  appointed  by  the  court  and  is  passed 
on  by  thorn  through  succeeding  generations  It  is  a 
solemn  orchestral  mumc,  using  the  koto  (the  Chi- 
nese dulcimer),  hichmki  (an  oboe),  shakiihachi  (a 
flute),  sht>  (mouth  organ,  the  Chinese  SHENO), 
biwa  (a  lute),  drums,  and  gongs  In  the  6th  cent 
the  Buddhist  religion  and  its  hymns  came  to  Japan 
from  China,  again  by  way  of  Korea  Directly  from 
China,  in  the  7th  cent  ,  came  the  bugaku,  a  cere- 
monial dance  w  ith  music,  originating  in  India  The 
kagura,  used  for  the  most  solemn  of  religious  rites, 
is  an  indigenous  music  which  IB  thovight  to  contain 
traces  of  a  music  existing  before  the  5th  cent  This 
is  principally  vocal  music  accompanied  by  the  koto 
and  kagura-bue  (an  aboriginal  flute)  Midway  be- 
tween sacred  and  secular  is  the  music  of  the  no 
drama  (see  JAPANESE  DRAM\),  dating  from  the  14th 
cent  It  is  a  vocal  recitative,  utai,  restrained  m 
feeling  and  of  uncertain  intonation,  accompanied 
by  the  yokobue  (a  flute)  arid  drums  The  no  music 
is  the  offspring  of  the  gagaku  It  cannot  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  drama  Secular  music  in 
Japan  originated  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent 
with  the  introduction  of  the  samistn  from  China 
The  samistn  is  a  plucked  instrument  with  three 
strings  Its  body  has  a  flat  back  and  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  square  with  somewhat  rounded  sides,  and  its 
neck  is  long  It  is  used  for  the  accompaniment  of 
various  types  of  vocal  music  and  in  ensemble  with 
the  koto,  a  long  zithor  with  a  convex  sounding 
board  and  13  strings  The  koto  attained  its  present 
form  in  the  Ibth  cent  and  is  used  both  as  a  solo 
instrument  and  in  ensemble  The  shakuhachi,  a 
bamljoo  flute,  was  brought  from  China  in  the  13th 
cent  and  was  usod  exclusively  by  Buddhist  monks 
until  1871,  when  protection  was  no  longer  given 
these  monks  The  scales  of  Japan  are  all  penta- 
tonic,  but  are  of  two  types  'I  hat  borrowed  from 
China  is  without  semitones  and  has  two  modes  (see 
MODE) — ryo,  the  male  mode,  and  ntsu,  the  female 
mode,  preferred  by  the  Japanese  The  native  scale 
has  semitones  and  has  three  modes — hirajoshi, 
roughly  represented  by  the  series  ABCEFA  on  the 
piano,  the  most  important,  kumoijoshi,  second  in 
importance,  approximated  by  EFABCE,  and 
iwato,  approximated  by  BCEFAB  A  given  com- 
position may  modulate  freely  from  one  mode  to 
another  There  is  a  norm  of  pitch,  but  deviations 
above  or  below  it  are  common  Japanese  music  is 
essentially  monophonic,  but  variations  in  the 
rhythm  on  the  part  of  two  instruments  and  a  hold- 
ing back  of  certain  parts  creates  something  re- 
sembling polyphony  in  ensemble  music  Drums 
provide  a  rhythmic  background  which  seems  to  the 
Western  ear  to  be,  like  the  intonation,  obscure  and 
uncertain  The  Meiji  restoration  saw  the  importa- 
tion of  Western  music  to  lapan  The  first  Western 
element  adopted  was  the  brass  band  In  the  1880s 
Western  music  was  added  to  the  curriculum  of 
Japanese  schools,  and  in  1887  the  Academy  of 
Music,  Tokyo,  wius  established  Later,  symphony 
orchestras  were  formed,  and  Western  mu*oc  be- 
came an  integral  part  of  the  cultural  life  of  Japan 
Some  attempt  has  even  been  made  to  compose 
music  combining  elements  of  both  cultures  See 
Katsumi  Sunaga,  Japanese  Music  (1936),  Hisao 
Taiiabe,  Japanese  Music  (1936). 
Japanese  quince  see  FLOWERING  QUINCE 
japanning,  method  of  coating  a  surface,  such  as 
wood,  metal,  or  leather,  bv  the  application  of  var- 
nish to  give  a  durable,  lustrous  finish  Japanning 
varnishes  usually  have  a  base  of  copal  oil  colored 
with  mineral  pigments  or,  for  black,  asphaltum 
The  successive  coats  are  heat-dried  The  term  is 
derived  from  a  process  imitating  the  lacquer  work 
of  the  Orient  known  as  Japan  ware  In  England, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands  japanning  was  ex- 
tensively employed  from  the  mid-17th  cent  in  the 
decoration  of  furniture,  screens,  and  such  small 
objects  as  tiays,  snuffboxes,  and  canisters  of  wood, 
metal,  or  papier  mache  The  desired  luster  and 
hardness  were  commonly  attained  without  heating 
by  polishing  each  coat 

Japheth  (ja'foth),  son  of  Noah  and  ancestor  of  those 
who  weie  to  occupy  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  This 
has  been  supposed  to  mean  the  Mediterranean 
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lands  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor    Gen.  5.32;  6 10; 

9  27,  10  1-5. 
Japhia  (jufl'u)  [Heb., -splendid].  1  King  of  Lachish 

slain  by  Joshua    Joshua  10  3   2  Son  of  David    2 

Bam.  6  15,  1  Chron  3.7     3  Unidentified  town,  N 

central  Palestine    Joshua  19  12 
Japhlet  (jaWt)    [Heh,-He  frees],  descendant  of 

Asher    1  Chron  7  32.  33 
Japhleti   (jafle'tl),  unidentified  laodmark.^oentral 

Palestine    Joshua  1C  A 
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in  1868  and  served  in  the  state  legislature  (1868-69, 
1870-71),  being  speaker  in  the  last  term.  Jams, 
elected  lieutenant  governor  in  1876,  became  gover- 
nor when  Zebulon  B  Vance  went  to  the  U  S  Sen- 
ate, he  was  elected  (1880)  for  a  full  term  as 
governor  He  furthered  educational  projects,  in- 
dustrial development,  and  private  railroad  con- 
struction. He  was  U  8  minister  to  Braail  (1885- 
89)  and  a  U  S  Senator  (1894-95) 
Jams  Island,  area  1  »q  mi ,  central  Pacific  near 
the  equator,  one  of  the  Line  Islands.  It  is  1,100 
mi  E  of  Howland  Inland.  It  was  visited  by  a 
British  vessel  in  1821  A  U  S  guano  company 
undertook  exploitation  in  1857,  and  in  that  year 
the  United  States  claimed  the  island  The  guano 
digging  stopped  in  1879  In  1889  Great  Britain 
annexed  the  island,  but  did  not  exploit  it  Amer- 
ican colonists  were  brought  here  from  Hawaii 
(1935),  and|the  inland  was  placed  (1936)  under  the 
U  S  Dept  of  the  Interior  Jarvw  is  important  be- 
cause it  is  on  the  air  route  from  Hawaii  to  New 
Zealand 


Tapho.  see 

japonica.  see  MXJWFRINQ  QXJINCB  and  CAMELLIA. 
Japurft  (zhu*pnorn'),  river,  more  than  1,000  mi 
long,  rising  as  the  Caqueta  in  Colombia  and  flow- 
ing generally  HE  into  Brazil,  where  it  is  called  the 
Japura  It  enters  the  Amazon  through  a  network 
of  channel*  ^ 

Jaques-Dalcroze,    Emile    (ameT    shak'-dalkrds'). 
1865- ,  Swiss  educator  and  composer,  b    Vienna, 
studied  at  the  Geneva  Conservatory,  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  with  Dehbes,  and  in  Vienna  with 
Bruckner   In  1892  he  began  to  teach  at  the  Geneva 
Conservatory,  and  there,  as  an  aid  to  his  own    Jashar  or  Jasher,  Book  of  (both  ja'shur),  an  undin- 
tenchmg,  he  developed  his  system  of  EURYTHMICS      covered  Hebrew  work,  apparentl>  a  collection  of 
Since  conservatories  were  reluctant  to  add  it  to     songs  celebrating  national  events  and  referred  to 
their  curnculums,  even  after  successful  demonstra-     only  twice    Joshua  10  13,  2  Sam    i  18 
turns,  a  school  was  established  at  Hellerau,  near   Jashen  (ja'->  [Heb  .-sleeping],  father  of  some  of 
Dresden,    where   Jaques-Dalcrose    taught    from      David's  men  2  Sam  2d  32    Hashem  the  Gisomte 
1910  until  1914,  when  the  First  World  War  ended      1  Chron   11  34    The  term  Gizonite  is  obscure 
the  school's  activities    In  1915  the  Institut  Jaques-   Jashobeam  (jashfi'bfum),  one  of  David's  mighty 
Dalcroze  was  opened  at  Geneva    The  system  has     men.    1  Chron   11  11,  12  6,  27  2 
had  great  effect,  not  only  on  music  teaching,  but  on    Jashub  (j&'*hub)  [Heb  ,-who  returns]    1  Son  of  la- 
the ballet  as  well     It  has  adherents  m  over  30     sachar     Num    2624,   1  Chron    71      Job    Gen 
countries     Jaques-Dalcroze  is  also  the  composer     46  13    2  Jew  who  had  a  foreign  wife  Ezra  10  29 
of  a  number  of  operas  and  other  works  and  the   Jashubi-lehem  (jaah'ubI-16'hSm),  obscure  name  m  a 
author  of  several  books,  including  Rhythm,  Music,      genealogy     1  Chron   4  22 

and  Education  (Eng  tr  ,  1921),  Eurythtnics,  Art,  Jasiel  (ja'twel)  [Heb  ,  -God  created],  one  of  David's 
and  Education  (Eng  tr  ,  1930),  and  La  Afwngue  et  might v  men  1  Chron  11  47  He  i»  perhaps  the 
nouB  (1945).  same  as  JAASI&L 

Jarah  (j&'ru),  descendant  of  Saul     1  Chron   942    jasmine  (jas'mm.  jaz-)  or  jessamins  (j&»'umln),  any 
Jehoadah    1  Chron  8  36.  plant  of  the  genus  Jagimnum,  shrubs  or  clambering 

Jareb    (ja'~)    [Heb  , -adversary],    Assyrian    king,      plants,  chiefly  of  Old  Wot  Id  tropical  and  subtropical 
jrhaps  a  symbolic  name      Hosea  5  13,  10  6          regions  but  cultivated  elsewhere,  outdoors  in  mild 
'  "  ""  climates  and  in  greenhouses  farther  north     The 

blossoms,  mostly  white  or  yellow,  aie  usually  very 
fragrant,  some  being  used  for  scenting  tea,  the  oil 
is  utilised  m  perfumery  Often  requiring  the  sup- 
port of  a  wall  or  arbor,  the  stems  aie  frequently 
angled,  with  deciduous  or  evergreen  leaves  The 
common  jasmine  (Jatminum  officinale)  has  white 


perh 
Jared 


, 
Jared  (ja/-)  [Heb  .  -descent],  father  of  Enoch    Gen 

5  15-20,  Luke  3  37    Jered    1  Chron   1.2 
Jaresiah   Oftresl'u)    [Heb,  -God   nourishes],   chief 

man  of  Benjamin     1  Chron  8  27 
Jarha  (jar'hu),  Egyptian  slave  to  whom  Sheshan 

gave  his  daughter     1  Chron  2  34 
Janb  (ja'-)  [Heb  .  -adhering]   1  The  same  as  J  A  CHIN 


1    2  Companion  of  Ezra     Ezra  8.16    3  One  who  flowers  and  glossy  deciduous  leaves    Both  names 

had  a  foreign  wife    Ezra  10  18  are  given  to  other  plants,  as  Cape  jasmine,  or  UAX- 

Jarnmth  (jar 'math)   (Heb  , -height]     1  City,  SW  DLMIA,  and  Carolina  jasmine  (Geltemium  aemper- 

Palestme,  allied  against  Gibeon  and  defeated  by  virena),  the  state  flower  of  South  Carolina 

Joshua    Joshua  10,  12,  15  35,  Neh   1129    2  See  Jasnorzewska,     Marja     (mar'vu    y  dsndzheTska) , 

RBMETH  1890-1945,  Polish  poet  and  pla\  wright,  also  known 

Jarnac   (sharnak'),   town   (pop    3,624),   Charente  as   Marja    Pawhkowska    (pavlfkdf'ska)      She   is 

dept  ,  W  France,  on  the  Charente  river     It  has  noted  for  the  perfection  of  her  l\ncs     Her  plays 

important  liquor  distilleries      Here  in   1569  the  were  artificial  and  not  dramatically  successful 

French  Catholics  under  the  duke  of  Anjou  (later  Jason,  ui  Greek  m.\  thology,  leader  of  the  Argonauta 

King  Henry  III)  defeated  the  Huguenots,  whose  He  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  CALYDONIAN  HUNT 


leader,  Louis  I  de  Conde,  was  killed 
Jaroah  (juro'ii),  chief  Gadite.    1  Chron  5.14 
Jarosiaw,    Pol     Jarosiaw   (yard's*  af),  town  (pop 
19,376),  Poland,  on  the  San  river  and  W  of  Lvov 
Included  m  Poland  (1382),  Jarosiaw  passed  (1772 
1919)  to  Austria    It  i&  principally  an  agricultural 
center 

Jarrow,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  32,018,  1947 
estimated  pop  27,590),  Durham,  England,  on  the 
Tyne  estuary  between  Newcastle  and  Shields  Its 
industries  include  iron  foundries  and  shipbuilding 
Jarrow  grew  with  shipbuilding  yards  founded  in 
1851,  and  when  these  closed  m  the  late  1920s  much 
unemployment  resulted  St  Paul's  Church  in- 
cludes part  of  a  Benedictine  monastery  founded  in 
686  by  Benedict  Biscop  It  was  the  aeene  of  the 
labors  of  the  Venerable  Bedo,  who  died  here 
Jarre*,  James  Jackson  (jar'vls),  1818-88,  American 
art  critic  and  art  colle<  tor,  b  Boston  He  spent 
some  years  m  Honolulu,  where  he  founded  and 


and  procurer  of  the  GOLDEN  FLEECE  from  Aeetew, 
king  of  Colchis  Jason  was  educated  bv  the  centaur 
CHIKON,  and  when  he  rea<  bed  manhood  he  claimed 
the  kingdom  of  loelua,  which  his  uncle,  Pelias,  had 
stolen  from  his  father,  Aeson  Pelias  said  that 
Jason  could  regain  the  kingdom  only  in  exchange 
for  the  Golden  Fleet  e  Hence  Jawon  went  to  Col- 
chis in  his  ship  the  AROO,  accompanied  by  the 
ARGONAUT  heroes  Aeetes  tried  to  prevent  Jason 
from  obtaining  the  fleece,  but  MEDFA,  Aeetes' 
daughter,  loved  Jason  and  helped  him  Jason  re- 
turned to  Io<  lus,  taking  Medea  and  the  fleet  e  with 
him,  but  when  Medea  caused  the  murder  of  Pelias, 
Acastus,  his  son,  drove  the  pair  out  of  the  kingdom 


They  wont  to  live  in  Corinth,  where  Jason  fell  in 
love  with  the  princess,  CRKUSA  Medea  in  revenge 
killed  Creusa,  Creon,  and  her  own  children  by 
Jason  According  to  one  legend  Jason  committed 
suicide,  but  another  says  that  he  was  crushed  to 

„  .  death  by  a  beam  which  fell  from  the  Argo 

edited  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  Polynesia;  it  be-   Jason  (ja'sp)     *  St    Paul's  host  at  Thessalomca 
came  the  official  organ  of  the  Hawaiian  govern-     Acts  17  5-9   2  Companion  of  Paul  at  Corinth,  per- 
ment      Ho  later  settled  in   Florence  and  served      haps  the  same  as  1     Rom    1621 
(1880-82)  as  U  S  vire  <  onsul    Hw  writings  include    Jason  of  Gyrene  (slrC'nC) ,  2d  cent  B  C  ,  Jewish  his- 
Hutoryofthe  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Idand*  (1843),      torian     He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Maccabean  up- 
several  European  travel  books,  and  a  number  of     rising,  used  as  the  basis  of  2  Maccabees 
works  on  art.  His  collection  of  early  Italian  paint-    Jasonville,  city  (pop  3,418),  SW  Ind  ,  S8E  of  Terre 
ings  is  at  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  at  the     Haute    Shakamak  State  Park  is  near  by 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art;  the  Metropolitan  Mu-   Jasper,  William,  o  1750-1779,   American  Revolu- 
seum  has  his  collection  of  Venetian  glass    See  cata-     tionary  soldier,  b   South  Carolina  (possibly  near 

logues  of  these  collections  by  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr      '        '     "  '  "r * 

(1868),  Oevald  Siren  (1916),  and  Stella  Rubinstein 
(1917) 

Jarvis,  John  Wesley,  1781?-1«3»,  American  portrait 
painter,  b  England  Beginning  as  an  engraver  in 
Philadelphia,  he  early  moved  to  New  York,  where 


,  , 

he  became  a  populai  portrait  painter.  In  City  Hall, 
New  York,  is  a  series  of  his  full-length  portraits  of 


Georgetown)  He  joined  William  Moultne  s  regi- 
ment early  m  the  Revolution  (1775),  was  made 
sergeant,  and  was  ordered  to  Fort  Sullivan  (now 
Fort  Moultrie)  in  Charleston  harbor  There  he 
bravely  rehoisted  the  flag  over  the  fort  in  the  faoe 
of  British  gunfire  (1776).  He  later  was  distin- 
guished as  scout  before  he  was  killed  in  the  attack 
on  Savannah 


military  and  naval  heroes  of  the  War  of  1812    The   Jasper.   1  City  (pop    6,847),  co.  seat  of  Walker 
"  '  ~  '"  ......        .-         co,  NW  central  Ala,  NW  of  Birmingham,  in  a  coal- 

mining area,  settled  1815    It  processes  cotton  and 
timber    2  City  (pop.  1,722),  oo  seat  of  Hamilton 
.,  N  Fla.,  near  the  Qa  line,  settled  c.1825    It  is  a 


New  York  Historical  Society  and  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  abo  contain  examples  of  his  work. 
Jams,  Thomas  Jordan,  1836-1915,  governor  of 
North  Carolina  (1879-85),  b.  Jarvwburg,  Corn- 
tuck  co  ,  N  C  ,  grad  Randolph-Macon  College 
(B  A  ,  1860;  M  A.,  1861)  Wounded  at  Drewry's 
Bluff  (1864)  m  the  Civil  War,  he  left  Confederate 
service  as  a  captain.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 

Crow 


trade  and  processing  center  in  a  tobacco  and  tim- 
ber area.  3  City  (pop  5,041).  oo.  seat  of  Dubois 
co,  SW  Ind.,  NE  of  Evansville;  settled  1830. 
Desks  are  manufactured  here.  4  City  (pop.  3,947), 


oo.  seat  of  Jaspsr  oo.,  E  Texas,  N  of  Beaumont; 
settled  1824,  inc  1926  It  is  a  lumber  town  in  the 
pine  woods  with  small  industries  dependent  on 
pine,  though  livestock  and  produce  are  also  shipped 
jasper,  opaque,  impure  crvptocrystaUine  QOABTZ, 
usually  red,  but  also  yellow,  green,  and  grayish 
blue  It  is  used  as  a  gem  Ribbon  jasper  has  the 
colors  in  stripes 

Jasper  National  Park,  4,200  sq.  mi ,  W  Alta.,  in  the 
Canadian  Rocky  Mts ;  est  1907.  Containing 
manv  high  peaks,  glaciers,  lakes,  hot  springs,  and 
streams,  it  is  a  game  reserve  and  a  popular  recrea- 
tion area,  with  mountain  climbing  and  excellent 
fishing  It  was  named  for  Jasper  Hawes,  factor  of 
a  North  West  Company  fur-trading  post  estab- 
lished here  c  1813.  Jasper  is  the  park  headquarters 
and  is  a  station  on  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways system 

Jaspers,  Karl  (k.'irl'  yns'pura),  1883-,  German  phi- 
losopher and  psychologist  He  began  to  teach 
philosophy  at  the  Univ  of  Heidelberg  m  1913 
Regarded  as  one  of  Germany's  leading  modern 
philosophers,  he  is  associated  with  the  school  of 
''existential"  philosophy  originated  by  Kierke- 
gaard and  developed  by  Heidegger  Jaspers's 
philosophy,  focused  on  the  individual,  is  subjective 
and  non rational,  stressing  the  difference  between 
facts  and  the  individual's  emotional  attitude  to- 
ward facts  Truth  is  the  constant  remterpretation 
of  the  individual's  experiences,  and  freedom  resides 
in  a  developing  capacity  to  make  spontaneous 
ethical  decisions  Theories  of  society  and  of  race 
and  tmch  psychological  concepts  as  that  of  the  un- 
conscious are  a  menace  to  the  development  of  in- 
dividuality Through  communication,  understand- 
ing may  be  achieved  and  cooperative  effort  made 
possible  Love  is  considered  the  highest  expression 
of  existence  and  religion  the  means  of  overcoming 
evil  His  works  include  Peycholoffie  der  Weltan- 
schauungen  (1919),  Die  geiftige  Situation  der  Zeit 
(1931,  Eng  tr,  A/an  tn  the  Modern  Ag?,  1933), 
Ezutemphilosophie  (1938),  Die  Schuldfrage  nn 
Reitrag  «/r  deuhchen  Frage  (1946,  Eng  tr  ,  The 
Question  of  German  Guilt,  1947),  and  Der  phttoso- 
phitche  Glanbr  (1948,  Eng  tr ,  The  Perennial 
Scope  of  Philosophy,  1949) 

jasper  ware,  kind  of  WKIXJWOOD  pottery  m  green, 
blue,  lilac,  and  other  colors,  with  characteristic 
Greek  reliefs  and  designs 

Jassy  (ju'se:)  or  Issi  (yash),  oty  (pop  94,075),  K 
Rumania,  in  Moldavia  It  is  an  economic,  cultural, 
and  historic  center,  the  see  of  an  Orthodox  arch- 
bishop, and  the  seat  of  a  university  (founded  1860) 
Jassv  manufactures  woolen,  cotton,  and  silk  tex- 
tiles and  prot  esses  food  and  tobacco  The  environs 
are  a  fertile  agricultural  and  viticultural  region 
First  mentioned  in  1408,  Jassy  succeeded  (1565) 
Suceava  as  the  capital  of  Moldavia  It  was  re- 
peatedlv  bxirned  and  Backed  by  the  Tatars,  the 
Turks,  and  the  Russians  Tho  Treaty  of  Jaswj 
(1792)  ended  the  second  of  the  RuB8O-TuHKi»H 
WARS  of  Catherine  II  In  the  First  World  War, 
Jassy  was  the  temporary « apita)  of  Rumania  during 
the  German  occupation  of  Waladiia  There  wan, 
until  1941,  a  large  Jewish  population,  which  was 
massacred,  on  German  instigation,  in  one  of  the 
worst  pogroms  in  history  Jassv  fell  to  Russian 
troops  m  1944  Among  the  manv  fine  buildings  are 
the  17th-century  cathedral,  the  Chunh  of  the 
Three  Hierarchs  (17th  cent  ),  and  the  Church  of 
St.  Nicholas  (15th  cent),  which  are  outstanding 
examples  of  the  Moldavian  adaptation  of  Byzan- 
tine architecture 

Jastrow.  Joseph  (j&'ptrd),  1863-1944,  American 
psychologist,  b  Warsaw.  Poland,  grad  Univ  of 
Pennsylvania,  1882,  Ph  D  Johns  Hopkins,  1886, 
son  of  Man  us  Jastrow  He  came  to  the  United 
States  as  a  child  Professor  (1888-1927)  at  the 
Univ  of  Wisconsin  and  lecturer  (1927-33)  at  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research,  New  York,  Jas- 
trow made  special  studies  of  abnormal  psychology 
and  of  the  development,  analvsis,  and  correlation 
of  mental  processes  Hw  many  books  include  popu- 
larizations of  psychology  for  the  Invman 
Jastrow,  Marcus,  1829-1903,  American  rabbi  and 
Talmud  K:  scholar,  b  Poland  He  was  a  rabbi 
(1866-92)  in  Philadelphia,  editor  of  the  Talmud 
material  of  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  and  author  of 
Dictionary  of  the  Targumim,  the  Talmud  habli  and 
Yeru9halm%,  and  the  Midraihic  Literature  (1903) 
Jastrow,  Moms,  1861-1921,  American  Orientalist, 
b  Warsaw,  grad  Univ  of  Pennsylvania,  1881, 
Ph  D.  Univ.  of  Leipzig,  1884,  sou  of  Marcus  Jas- 
trow He  became  a  professor  of  Semitic  languages 
and  a  librarian  at  the  Univ  of  Pennsylvania  He 
was  an  authority  on  the  religion  and  literature  of 
the  ancient  Near  East  (Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and 
Hebrew)  He  was  also  much  interested  in  Zionism 
Jaszbereny,  Hung  Jdetbertny  (ytts'beranytt),  oit> 
(pop.  31,070),  central  Hungary.  A  market  center, 
it  has  a  museum  of  folk  art. 
jataka:  see  PA  u  LTTBRATUBB. 
Jathniel  (jath'neel)  (Heb, -God  bestows],  door- 
keeper of  the  tabernacle.  1  Chron.  20.2. 
Jatfva  (ha'tavn).  citv  (pop.  17,496),  Valencia  prov  , 
E  Spam,  in  Valencia.  It  is  in  a  fertile  region  yfeM- 
ing  oranges  and  other  fruit  It  was  once  noted  for 
its  linen,  now  there  are  tanneries  and  paper  mills. 


are  toikatei  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tfct  ksy  *»  »  Baqcciatks  fst*  p 


Jativa  was  liberated  from  the  Moore  by  James  I 
of  Aragon  in  the  13th  cent  There  are  many  fine 
public  and  private  buildings,  notably  the  well-pre- 
served Spanish-Moorish  castle,  the  Ernnta  de  San 
Feliii  (a  former  Mozarabic  church),  and  the  Gothic 
collegiate  church  (16th  cent.)  Jdtiva  was  long  the 
residence  of  the  Borgia  or  Borj  a  family  The  popes 
Calixtus  III  and  Alexander  VI  were  born  here.  It 
is  also  the  birthplace  of  the  painter  Jusepe  Ribera 

Jattir  (j&'tur),  mountain  town,  Palestine,  8W  of 
Hebron  Joshua  15  48;  21  14,  1  Sam  30  27;  1 
Chron  657 

jaundice  (jon'dls),  condition  characterized  by  the 
presence  in  the  blood  of  bile  pigment  which  causes 
a  yellowish  discoloration  of  tissues  and  excretions 
and  is  visible  in  the  skin  and  in  the  whites  of  the 
eyes  It  is  often  accompanied  by  itching  Other 
symptoms  depend  on  the  cause  of  the  jaundice 
When  the  liver  is  injured  by  chemical  or  bacterial 
toxins  and  when  red  blood  cells  are  destroyed  in 
great  numbers  (as  in  hemolytic  jaundice),  the  bile 
pigments  enter  the  circulation  instead  of  being 
excreted  in  bile  A  common  cause  of  jaundice  is 
obstruction  (by  gall  atones,  inflammation,  or  tumors) 
of  the  duct  leading  from  gall  bladder  to  intestine 
wliioh  causes  the  bile  to  back  up  into  the  circula- 
tion Some  types  of  jaundice  ai  e  caused  by  viruses 
Treatment  depends  upon  the  cause. 

Jaunpur  Ooun"pot»'),  town  (pop  44,833),  8E 
United  Provs.,  India  In  the  15th  cent  it  was  the 
capital  of  a  Modem  kingdom  Of  the  many  build- 
ings in  the  Pathan  style  from  this  period  the  Atala 
Mosque  is  the  most  notable  Perfumes  are  manu- 
factuied 

Jauregg,  Julius  Wagner*  see  WAONER-JAUREOO 

Jaures,  Jean  (zha  zhSreV),  1859-1914.  French  So- 
cialist and  historian.  A  brilliant  student  and 
teacher,  Jaures  early  became  a  Socialist  In  the 
chamber  of  deputies  and  in  his  Socialist  journals, 
notably  Humanite,  he  denounced  nationalism  and 
preached  world  peace  and  Socialism  Socialism,  he 
thought,  was  the  equivalent  in  the  economic  field 
to  democracy  in  politics  Economic  equality 
would  be  brought  about  as  the  i  e&ult  of  a  peaceful 
revolution  Idealistic,  he  sought  to  reconcile 
Marxian  materialism  \\iih  his  own  beliefs  As 
leadei  of  the  Socialists,  he  opposed  BOULANGER, 
defended  Dreyfus,  worked  for  the  separation  of 
Chuich  and  state,  and  advocated  arbitration  in- 
stead of  war  in  1914  Expounding  this  view,  he 
declared  that  Fiance  an  well  as  other  capitalistic 
countries  were  responsible  for  the  war  crisis  He 
was  assassinated  by  a  fanatical  patuot  July  31, 
1914  His  Hwtoire  socialists  de  la  Resolution  fran- 

ne  (new  ed  by  Albert  Mathiez,  8  vols  ,  1922-24) 
ti  economic  interpretation  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, he  manages  to  strike  a  balance  between  the 
materialistic  history  of  Marx  and  the  dramatic 
interpretation  of  Michelet  See  biographies  by 
Lucien  Levy-Bruhl  (1924,  in  French),  Chailes  Rap- 
poport  (1925,  in  French),  and  H  R  Wemstem 
(1930),  Paul  Farmer,  France  Reviews  Its  Revolu- 
tionary Origins  (1944) 

Java  (ji'vu),  island  (48,842  sq  nu  ,  pop  39,755,902, 
including  offshore  islands),  INDONESIA,  S  of  Borneo, 
from  whi(  h  it  is  separated  by  the  Java  Sea,  and  SE 
of  Sumatra  across  Sunda  Strait  Although  Java  is 
relatively  insignificant  in  size,  it  has  been  for  cen- 
tuiies  the  cultural,  political,  and  economic  center 
of  Indonesia  A  chain  of  volcanic  mountains,  most 
of  them  densely  forested  with  teak,  palms,  banyans, 
and  other  woods,  traverses  the  length  of  Java  from 
east  to  west,  rising  to  12,060  ft  at  Mt.  Mahameru 
There  are  numerous  rivers  with  a  short,  turbulent 
course,  the  only  large  one  is  the  Solo,  335  nu  long 
The  climate  is  warm  and  humid,  and  the  soil  ex- 
ceptionally fertile,  particularly  in  the  eastern  area 
where  sugar  cano  is  raised  In  the  highlands  are 
grown  rubber,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  cinchona, 
and  there  are  terraced  nee  fields  on  the  mountain 
slopes.  Tropical  vegetation  is  luxuriant  every- 
where Most  of  the  world's  supply  of  quinine  comes 
from  Java,  which  also  has  large  exports  of  rubber, 
sugar,  and  teak  There  are  oil  fields  in  NE  Java; 
sulphur,  gold,  and  phosphates  are  mined  m  small 
quantities  Java  is  known  for  its  highly  developed 
silver  craft  and  artistic  batik  work  Found  mostly 
m  the  in  tenor  are  such  animals  as  tigers,  rhinoc- 
eroses, apes,  and  panthers,  birds  of  brilliant  plum- 
age are  numerous  Java  was  a  home  of  early  man 
(see  SCAN,  PRIMITIVE),  Eugene  Dubois  found  here 
in  1891  the  fossilised  remains  of  the  so-called  Java 
man  or  Pithecanthropus  erectue  In  spite  of  the 
systematic  transfer  of  surplus  inhabitants  to  near- 
by islands,  Java  remains  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  areas  in  the  world  The  typically  Ma- 
layan inhabitants  of  the  island  comprise  the  Java- 
nese (the  most  numerous)  m  central  and  E  Java, 
the  Sudanese  in  the  west,  and  the  Madurese  in  the 
east.  Numerous  Chinese  (mostly  traders)  and 
Arabs  live  in  the  coastal  areas.  Java  has  been  pre- 
dominantly Moslem  since  the  15th  cent,,  but  the 
lasting  influence  on  the  artistic  aspect  of  Javanese 
culture  has  been  made  by  Hinduism  and  Bud- 
dhism. The  best  known  of  the  Buddhistic  remains 
in  Java  is  the  monumental  shrine  BOROBUDUK. 
Like  Bali,  Java  is  known  for  ite  highly  developed 
art*.  Tnare  is  a  rioh  literature,  and  the  toot/ana  or 
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shadow  play  employing  puppets  and  musical  ac- 
companiment is  an  important  dramatic  form  The 
largest  city  is  BATAVTA  (capital  of  the  United  States 
of  Indonesia),  and  Tanjungpriok  is  the  chief  port 
JOGJAKARTA  and  SURAKARTA  are  cultural  centers, 
other  townsareSuHABAVA,  BUTTENZORO,  CHERIBON, 
and  SEMARANO  In  the  7th  cent  the  Hindus  began 
to  rolomzc  central  and  E  Java,  and  m  the  1 1th  and 
12th  cent  the  Hindu-Javanese  kingdom  of  East 
Java  controlled  Bah  and  parts  of  Sumatra  and  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  The  high  point  of  Javanese  his- 
tory wan  the  rise  of  the  powerful  Hindu-Javanese 
state  of  Majapahit  (founded  1293),  whu  h  extended 
its  rule  over  much  of  Indonesia  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula  In  its  decline  Islam,  which  had  been 
in  trod  IK  ed  in  the  13th  cent ,  peacefully  spread  its 
influence,  and  the  new  Moslem  state  of  Mataram 
emerged  m  the  16th  cent  Following  the  Portu- 
guese, the  Dutch  arrived  in  1696,  and  in  1619  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  established  its  chief 
post  at  Batavia,  thence  gradually  absorbing  the 
native  states  into  which  the  once  powerful  Java- 
nese empire  had  disintegrated  Between  1811  and 
1815  Java  wan  briefly  under  British  rule  headed  by 
Sir  Thomas  S  Raffles,  who  instituted  reforms  which 
the  Dutch  ignored  when  they  returned  to  power 
Harsh  methods  of  exploitation  led  in  the  I9tb  cent 
to  native  uprisings,  whu  h  forced  the  Dutch  to 
adopt  a  more  humane  approach  In  the  early 
phase  of  the  Second  World  War,  Java  was  left  open 
to  Japanese  invasion  by  the  disastrous  Allied  de- 
feat m  the  battle  of  the  Java  Sea  m  Feb  ,  1942  At 
the  end  of  the  war  a  large  part  of  Java  came  under 
the  control  of  the  republic  of  Indonesia,  with  the 
capital  at  Jogjakarta. 

Javan  (j&'vftn)  [Heb  , -Ionian],  m  the  Bible  1 
Japheth's  son,  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Greeks 
Gen  10  2,4. 1  Chron  1  6,7,  Isa  66  19,  Ezek  27  13. 
2  Unidentified  place  engaged  in  trade  with  Tyre, 
perhaps  a  Greek  colony  Ezok  27  19 

Javanese  music,  Oriental  musical  cultuie  remark- 
able in  its  orchestral  development  Little  is  known 
of  its  origins  It  possesses  two  separate  pentatomc 
s>  stems — pelog  and  alcndro  or  talendro  Peiog  con- 
tains seven  tones,  only  five  of  which  are  used  in  a 
given  composition  The  intervals  of  pelog  are  un- 
equal, and  the  smaller  ones  approximate  the  semi- 
tone of  Westei  n  music  Slendro  is  a  division  of  the 
octave  into  five  roughly  equal  intervals  It  was 
believed  by  the  Javanese  to  be  the  older  system, 
but  contemporary  musicologists  find  evidence  that 
slendro  was  derived  from  pelog,  although  it  it*  not 
certain  when  and  by  whom  Slendro  is  associated 
with  that  which  is  masculine,  and  pelog  with  that 
which  is  feminine.  The  Javanese  oamcian,  an 
orchestra  of  tuned  percussion  instruments,  flour- 
ishes today  in  Bali,  where  it  was  taken  in  the  16th 
cent  by  Hindus  escaping  from  the  Moslem  in- 
vasion of  Java  It  is  heard  now  but  rarely  in  Java, 
and  the  archaic  gamdan  is  best  studied  in  BAL.I- 
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Javan  (zhu'vure'),  Span  Yatan  (.vavare'),  river, 
more  than  600  mi  long,  marking  the  boundary  be- 
tween NW  Brazil  and  NE  Peru  It  flows  to  the 
Amazon 

Javelle  water  or  Javel  water  (both  zhuvPl',  juvel'), 
Fr  eait  tie  Javelle  (5  du  zhdveT),  one  of  the  earliest 
bleaching  solutions,  manufactured  originally  at 
Javelle,  near  Pans  It  is  made  commercially  bv 
passing  chlorine  gas  through  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda  or  caustic  potash,  by  the  electrolysis  of  sodium 
chloride  or  potassium  chloride,  or  bv  combining 
sodium  carbonate  or  potassium  carnonate  with 
blea<  hing  powder  and  water  It  may  be  made  for 
home  use  by  dissolving  a  pound  of  washing  soda  in 
a  quart  of  boiling  water,  then  adding  a  half  pound 
of  chloride  of  lime  dissolved  m  two  quarts  of  cold 
water  and  allowing  the  liquid  to  settle  Javelle 
water  is  used  also  as  an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant 
As  a  bleach  it  has  been  largely  displaced  by  more 
stable  solutions  It  must  be  used  with  care,  sine  e 
it  removes  colors,  rots  silk  and  wool,  and  injures 
cotton  and  linen  fibers  unless  thoroughly  removed 
by  rinsing 

Jaxartes:  see  SYR  DARYA 

Jay,  John,  1745-1829,  American  statesman,  b  New 
York  city,  grad.  King's  College  (now  Columbia 
Univ ),  1764  He  was  admitted  (1768)  to  the  bar 
and  for  a  time  was  a  partner  of  Robert  R  Living- 
ston His  marriage  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  William 
Livingston,  allied  hint  with  that  influential  family 
In  pre- Revolutionary  activities  he  reflected  the 
views  of  the  conservative  colonial  merchant,  op- 
posing British  actions  but  not  favoring  independ- 
ence Once  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
proclaimed,  however,  he  energetically  supported 
the  patriot  cause  As  a  delegate  to  the  First  and 
Second  Continental  Congresses  he  urged  a  mod- 
erate policy,  served  on  various  committees,  drafted 
correspondent  e,  and  wrote  a  famous  address  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  Returning  to  the  provin- 
cial congress  of  New  York,  he  guided  the  drafting 
(1777)  of  the  first  New  York  state  constitution,  a 
generally  conservative  document  Jay  was  ap- 
pointed (1777)  chief  justice  of  New  York,  but  left 
that  post  to  become  (Deo.,  1778)  president  of  the 
Continental  Congress.  In  1779  he  was  sent  as  mm- 
ister  plenipotentiary  to  Spain  in  an  unsuccessful 
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mission  to  seek  aid  and  recognition  for  the  colonial 
cause  He  was  appointed  (1781)  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  negotiate  peace  with  Great  Britain 
and  joined  Benjamin  FRANKLIN  m  Pans  Jay  de- 
clined further  diplomatic  appointments  in  Europe 
and  returned  to  America  to  find  that  Congress  had 
appointed  him  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  post 
he  held  (1784-89)  for  the  duration  of  the  govern- 
ment under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  Though 
he  was  able  to  secure  minor  treaties,  he  found  it  im- 
possible under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  to 
make  progress  in  the  settlement  of  major  disputes 
with  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  a  situation  which 
caused  him  to  become  one  of  the  strongest  advo- 
cates of  a  more  powerful  central  government  The 
five  FEDER  U.IST  PAPERS  that  he  wrote  dealt  chiefly 
with  the  Constitution  in  relation  to  foreign  affairs 
Under  the  new  government  Jay  became  (1789-95) 
the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.8  Supreme  Court 
He  concurred  in  Justice  James  Wilson's  opinion  in 
Chisholm  vs  Georgia,  which  led  to  the  passing  of 
the  Eleventh  Amendment  When  the  still-unset- 
tled controversies  with  Great  Britain  threatened  to 
involve  the  United  States  in  war,  Jay  was  drafted 
for  a  mission  to  England  m  1794,  where  he  con- 
cluded what  is  known  as  JA-J  's  TREATY  After  hav- 
ing unsuccessfully  opposed  George  CLINTON  for 
governor  of  New  York  in  1792,  Ja\  was  elected  and 
served  (1796-1801)  two  terms  He  declined  reelec- 
tion and  also  renommation  to  the  U  S  Supreme 
Court  and  retired  to  his  farm  at  Bedford  in  West- 
rhester  ro  for  the  remaining  28  years  of  his  life. 
Jay  was  a  man  of  ability,  integrity,  and  poise  and 
an  aristocrat  to  the  end,  maintaining  that  "those 
who  own  the  country  ought  to  govern  it  "  See  H. 
P  Johnston,  ed  ,  Correspondence  and  Public  Paper* 
of  John  Jay  (4  vols ,  1890-fl3) ,  biographies  by 
George  Pellew  (1890)  and  Frank  Monaguan  (1936). 
Jay,  John,  1817-94,  American  lawyer  and  diplomat, 
b  New  York  city,  grad.  Columbia,  1830,  son  of 
William  Jay  He  was  admitted  (1839)  to  the  bar 
and  practiced  in  New  York  city  untd  1868  He  was 
prominent  in  humanitarian  work,  including  the  de- 
fense of  fugitive  slaves,  took  a  leading  part  in 
founding  the  Republican  party  m  New  York; 
strongly  supported  the  Civil  War,  served  (1869-74) 
as  minister  to  Austria,  and  was  afterwards  active 
in  the  civil  service  reform  movement.  He  aided 
in  founding  the  Union  League  Club  and  was  a 
member  of  various  learned  societies 
Jay,  William,  1789-1858,  American  jurist  and  re- 
former, b  New  York  city,  grad  Yale,  1807;  son  of 
John  Jay  (1745-1829)  For  most  of  the  period 
1818-43  he  served  as  judge  of  the  County  Court  of 
Westchester  co  ,  N  Y  An  active  abolitionist,  Jav 
helped  establish  (1833)  the  New  York  City  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  was  a  strong  opponent  of  the 
African  colonization  plan  as  a  solution  of  slavery, 
and  wrote  vigorous  pamphlets  and  articles,  which 
were  colle<  ted  in  his  Miscellaneous  Writings  on 
Slavery  (1853)  He  waa  a  founder  (1816)  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  and  president  (1848-58) 
of  the  American  Peace  Society  His  writings  in- 
clude a  two-volume  life  of  his  father  (1833)  and 
War  and  Peace  (1842.  repubhshed  1919) 
Jay,  town  (pop  2.858),  W  Maine,  on  the  Andros- 
coggm  and  N  of  Auburn,  me  1795  It  has  granite 
quarries,  Chisholm  village  has  pulp  and  paper 
mills 

jay,  common  name  of  a  number  of  birds  of  the  crow 
family  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Americas 
The  best-known  representatives  in  America  are  the 
BLUE  JAY  and  the  Canada  jay  The  Canada  jay  is 
a  gray  bird,  about  12  in  long,  with  a  white  throat 
and  forehead  and  black-capped  head  without  a 
crest  Found  in  northern  coniferous  forests  and 
swamps,  it  is  known  to  lumbeimen,  hunters,  and 
guides  for  its  mischievous,  thieving  ways  It  is 
often  called  camp  robber,  whisky  jack,  and  moose 
bird  The  European  jay  is  fawn  colored,  with  a 
black  and  white  crest  and  wings  of  black,  white,, 
and  blue 

Jay's  Treaty,  concluded  in  1794  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  to  settle  diffw  ulties  arising 
mainly  out  of  violations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of 
1783  and  to  regulate  commerce  and  navigation 
War  threatened  when  the  British  admiralty  order- 
ed the  seizure  of  American  vessels  trading  with  the 
French  West  Indies,  to  avert  further  difficulties, 
George  Washington  in  April,  1794,  named  Chief 
Justice  John  Jay  as  envoy  extraordinary  for  the 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  The  principal  American 
objects  were  to  secure  surrender  of  the  posts  in  the 
Old  Northwest,  to  obtain  compensation  for  losses 
and  damages  resulting  from  seizure  of  American 
vessels  and  provisions  as  contraband  of  war  and 
for  the  impressment  of  American  seamen,  and  to 
remove  the  rest™  tions  on  American  commerce, 
especially  on  the  British  West  Indies  trade.  Jay, 
arriving  m  England  in  June,  was  received  favora- 
bly, and  the  treaty  was  signed  on  Nov.  19,  1794, 
bv  Jay  and  Baron  Grenvillo  It  provided  for  Brit- 
ish evacuation  of  the  Northwestern  posts  by  June 
1,  1796,  allowing  settlers  the  option  of  becoming 
Americana  or  remaining  British  citisena,  with  full 
protection  of  property  guaranteed.  It  referred  set- 
tlement of  the  northwest  and  northeast  boundaries 
and  the  questions  of  debts  and  compensations  to 
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mixed  commissions,  provided  for  unrestricted  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  and  free  trade  between  the 
North  American  territories  of  the  two  countries, 
granted  equal  privileges  to  American  and  British 
vessels  in  Great  Britain  and  the  East  Indies,  but 
placed  severe  restrictions  upon  American  trade 
with  the  British  West  Indies,  and  permitted  ad- 
mission of  British  vessels  to  American  ports  on 
terms  of  the  most-favored  nation  No  discrimina- 
tion m  duties  was  to  be  made,  and  articles  provided 
for  EXTRADITION  of  criminals  and  defined  contra- 
band material  Indemnity  for  those  Americans 
whose  Negro  slaves  were  carried  off  by  Britain's 
evacuating  armies  was  not  allowed,  protection  to 
American  seamen  against  impressment  was  not 
guaranteed,  and  no  recognition  of  the  principles  of 
international  maritime  law  was  secured  The 
treaty,  which  owed  much  to  the  influence  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  caused  a  storm  of  indignation  in 
Ameru  a  Jay  was  denounced  and  burned  in  effigy, 
Hamilton  was  stoned  while  speaking  in  its  defense, 
and  the  treaty  was  called  a  complete  surrender  of 
American  rights  It  was  submitted  to  the  U  S. 
Senate,  in  special  session,  on  June  8,  1795,  and  on 
Juno  24,  after  stormy  debate,  it  was  ratified  with  a 
special  reservation  on  the  clause  relative  to  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  It  was  signed  bv  Washing- 
ton When  the  treaty  was  proclaimed  as  law,  after 
the  exchange  of  ratifications  at  London  in  1796, 
the  U  8  House  of  Representatives  called  upon  the 
President  for  papers  relating  to  the  negotiation 
In  a  special  message  Washington  refused  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  House  After  lengthy  de- 
bate the  House  passed  a  resolution,  by  three  votes, 
declaring  it  expedient  to  pass  laws  making  the 
treaty  effective,  and  an  act  was  finallv  passed 
(Mav,  1796)  making  appropriations  for  carrying 
the  treaty  into  effect.  See  S.  F  Bemis,  Jay's 
Treaty  (1923) 

Jazer  (ja'-)  or  Jaazer  0&-a'-).  ancient  city,  E  of  the 
Jordan,  probably  c  10  mi  N  of  Hcshbon  It  was 
assigned  to  Gad  Num  21  32,  32  1,3,  Joshua  13  25, 
2139,  2  Sam  24  5,  1  Chron  2631,  Isa  168, 
Jer  4832,  1  Mac  58 

Jaziz  0&'-),  shepherd  of  David  1  Chron  27  31 
jazz,  style  of  music  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  of  \rnerican  contributions  to  the  art  of 
music  Its  origin  was  in  the  late  19th  cent  among 
the  Negro  musicians  of  New  Orleans  The  first 
jazz  band  is  generally  conceded  to  have  been 
Buddy  Bolden's  Kagtime  Band,  organized  in  1893 
and  made  up  of  members  of  street  bauds  and 
marching  bands  Although  even  before  this  time 
there  had  existed  elements  of  jazz,  its  actual  de- 
velopment did  not  take  place  until  c  1910,  and  the 
word  itself,  of  uncertain  derivation,  was  not  widely 
used  until  a  few  jears  later  Jazz  had  absorbed 
certain  elements  of  its  instrumental  style  from 
RAGTIME,  and  at  about  this  period  a  melodic  ele- 
ment from  the  BLUES  was  added  The  term 
bluet,  however,  came  to  bo  used  rather  loosely,  and 
many  instrumental  jazz  pieces  of  vaiious  soils  are 
called  blues,  rightly  or  not  An  important  contribu- 
tion of  the  blues  to  jazz  was  the  so-called  "blue 
notes" — tones  of  uncertain  intonation,  usually  the 
third  and  seventh  tones  of  the  scale  These  blue 
notes,  its  highly  emotional  nature,  and  its  synco- 
pated rhythms  are  perhaps  the  outstanding  musical 
characteristics  of  jazz  The  jazz  ensemble  was 
composed  of  a  small  group  of  instruments,  princi- 
pally the  trumpet,  cornet,  trombone,  clarinet,  var- 
ious percussion  instruments,  and  sometimes  the 
saxophone  and  the  piano  The  emphasis  in  the 
small  jazz  group  is  on  the  personality  of  the  indi- 
vidual performer  and  the  construction  of  an  en- 
semble sound,  improvisation  is  the  most  important 
element  of  most  jazz,  and  the  performer  is  the 
main  creator  In  the  later  development  of  jazz, 
however,  such  excellent  jazz  musicians  as  Louis 
Armstrong  used  larger  bands  and  consequently 
made  more  use  of  arranged  than  of  improvised 
music.  Jazz  was  well  developed  in  the  1920s,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  '30s  that  it  began  to  be  ser- 
iously and  critically  studied,  as  yet  there  is  no 
standard  by  which  jazz  may  be  evaluated  Le 
Jazz  Hot  (1934),  by  the  Frenchman  Hughes  Panas- 
eie,  was  one  of  the  first  books  on  the  subject  Many 
use  the  term  loosely  to  refer  to  all  or  nearly  all 
American  popular  music,  while  to  the  purist  only 
the  art  as  it  originated  in  New  Orleans,  with  the 
small  ensemble  and  the  improvisatory  character, 
can  properly  be  called  jazz  There  is  also  contro- 
versy as  to  the  African  element  m  jazz  and  as  to 
how  great  a  role  may  be  ascribed  to  white  musi- 
cians in  the  growth  of  jazz  Outstanding  New 
Orleans  jazz  ensembles  included  King  Olivers 
Creole  Jazz  Band,  Louis  Armstrong's  Hot  Five  and 
his  Hot  Seven,  and  Jellyroll  Morton's  Red  Hot 
Peppers  Economic  conditions  favored  the  migra- 
tion of  many  of  the  leading  jazz  musicians  north- 
ward, and  by  1922  Chicago  was  the  center  of  the 
jazz  scene.  At  about  this  time  the  cornetist  Bix 
Beiderbecke  came  from  Iowa  to  Chicago,  where  ^he 
became  the  only  white  musician  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence on  jazz  comparable  to  that  of  the  Negro 
musicians  Another  white  j  azz  musician  of  Chicago 
was  Benny  GOODMAN,  whose  greatest  fame  came 
later  with  the  development  of  BWIHO  wraio.  After 
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c.1926  the  peak  of  jazz  activity  hi  Chicago  had 
passed,  and  a  number  of  the  Negro  musicians  went 
to  New  York,  but  jazz  never  attained  the  heights 
in  New  York  that  it  had  attained  in  New  Orleans 
and  Chicago.  See  Frederic  Ramsey  and  C  E 
Smith.  Jazzmen  (1939) ;  Rudi  Blesh.  Shining  Trum- 
pets (1946),  Sidney  Finkelstein,  Jazt  a  People's 
Music  (1948). 

Jesn  Baptiste  de  U  Salle,  Saint:  see  JOHN  BAPTIST 
OB  LA  SALLE,  SAINT 

Jean  de  Meun  (dii  mu'),  d.  1305,  French  poet  He 
wrote  the  second  part  of  the  ROMAN  DB  LA  Rosn 
and  made  translations  from  Latin,  including  letters 
of  Abelard  to  Helolse  His  nickname  was  Jean 
Chopmel  (erroneously  Clopmel)  The  town  of  his 
origin  is  now  called  Meung-sur-Loire 

Jeanerette  (jSnureV),  market  town  (pop  3,362),  S 
La  ,  on  Bayou  Teche,  m  a  sugar  and  oil  district 
A  largo  pecan  orchard  and  a  U  S  livestock  ex- 
perimental farm  are  near  by 

Jeanne  d'Albret  (zhan'  dalbra').  1528-72,  queen  of 
Navarre  (1555-72),  daughter  of  Henri  d'AJbretand 
Margaret  of  Navarre,  and  mother  of  Henry  IV  of 
France  Unlike  her  consort,  the  turncoat  Antoine 
de  BOURBON,  whom  she  married  in  1648,  she  was 
one  of  the  staunchest  leaders  of  the  Protestant 
party  in  France  and  one  of  the  bitterest  foes  of  tho 
house  of  Guise 

Jeanne  d'Arc   seo  JOAN  OF  ARC. 

Jeanneret,  Charles  Bdouard .  see  LB  CORBUSIBR 

Jeannette  (ji^ncf),  city  (pop  16,220),  8W  Pa  ,  ESE 
of  Pittsbm  gh ,  laid  out  1888,  me  as  a  borough  1889, 
as  a  city  1937  Glass,  machinery,  tires,  and  chemi- 
cals are  manufactured  here 

Jean  Paul  see  RICHTKR,  JOH\NN  PAUL  FRIFDHICH 

Jeans,  Sir  James  Hopwood,  1877-1946,  English 
mathematician,  physicist,  and  astronomer  He  is 
known  for  his  important  work  in  the  application  of 
mathematics  to  problems  of  physics  and  attron- 
omy  With  Harold  A  Jeffreys  he  developed  the 
tidal  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  earth  He  was 
professor  of  applied  mathematics  at  Princeton 
Umv  (1905-9),  later  lectured  at  Cambridge 
(1910-12)  and  Oxford  (1922),  and  was  reseaich  as- 
sociate at  Mt  Wilson  Observatory  (1923-44)  Ho 
was  knighted  m  1928  Besides  numerous  scientific 
papers,  he  wiote  Dynamical  Theory  of  Gases  (1904), 
Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism 
(1908),  Problems  of  Cosmogony  and  Stellar  Dy- 
namics (1919),  The  Mysterious  Universe  (1931), 
The  Universe  around  Us  (1931),  The  Stars  in  Their 
Courses  (1931),  Through  Space  and  Time  (1934), 
Science  and  Music  (1937),  Introduction  to  the  Kinetic 
Theory  of  Gases  (1940),  Physics  and  Philosophy 
(1942),  and  The  Growth  of  Physical  Science  (1947) 

Jearim,  Mount  (je'urlm),  the  same  as  CHESALON 

Jeaterai  (jea'tura*,  jo'atura'I),  Gorshomte  Lovite 

1  Chron  6  21     Seo  ETHNI 
Jebail   see  BYBLOB 

Jebb,  Sir  Richard  Claverhouse,  1841-1905,  British 
classical  scholar  b  Dundee,  Scotland,  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  He  taught  at  the 
Umv  of  Glasgow  and  was  (1889  1905)  regius  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Cambridge  He  was  noted  for 
his  excellent  standard  editions  and  translations  of 
Greek  writers  and  for  his  authoritative  Growth  and 
Influence  of  Greek  Poetry  (1893) 

Jebel  (je'bul),  Arabic  term  meaning  mountain  Ex- 
amples of  its  use  are  Jebel-er-Hahm  for  Mt  ARA- 
KAT,  Jebel  et-Tor  for  Mt  GFHIZIM,  and  Jebel-esh- 
Sheik  or  Jebel-eth-Thelj  for  Mt  HERMON 

Jebel  Auha,  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  see  GEDEL 
AULIA 

Jebel  Shammar  (aha'mur),  former  emirate  (pop 
c  200,000),  N  Arabia  Its  capital  waa  at  Hall  In 
1921  Ibn  Saud  conquered  the  forces  of  the  emir, 
Ibn  Kashid,  and  annexed  the  territory  to  his  king- 
dom of  Nejd 

Jeberechiah  (jg"bergkl'u)  [Heb  ,«whom  God  bless- 
es], father  of  ZECHARIAH  7 

Jebus  (je'bus),  Jebusi  (jeVusI),  and  Jebusite 
(jPb'usIt),  name  of  a  tribe  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  before  the  Jews 
They  weie  apparently  absorbed  by  their  con- 
querors Gen  1016,  1521,  Ex  38,  3411,  Num. 
1329,Joshua9  1,11  3,168,18  16,28,  Judges  1  21, 
19  10,11,  2  Sam  5  6,  1  Kings  9  20,  1  Chron  114,5, 

2  Chron   8  7    Lzra  9  1 

Jecamiah  (jekuml'ii),  descendant  of  David.  1 
Chron  3  18 

Jechohah  (jfikoll'ii)  [Heb.^God  is  mighty  I,  wife 
of  King  Amaziah.  2  Kings  15  2.  Jecoliah:  2 
Chron  263 

Jechonias  (jekonl'us)   see  JEHOIACHIN. 

Jecoliah  (jfikoll'u),  variant  of  JECHOLLAH. 

Jeconiah  (jek6nl'u)   see  JEHOIACHIN 

Jedaiah  (jeda'yu.  jeMal'ii)  1  Simeomte  chief.  1 
Chron  4  37  J  Worker  on  the  wall  Neh  8  10. 3 
Chief  priest.  1  Chron  247  4  Priestly  exile  Zeoh. 
6  10,14 

Jedburgh  (jeVi'buru),  burgh  (pop.  3,058),  county 
town  of  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  on  the  Jed  river 

1  and  SE  of  Edinburgh  As  a  border  town,  it  suffered 
much  from  Scottish-English  strife,  "Jedburgh 
(Jeddart,  Jedwood)  justice"  (hanging  first,  trying 
afterward)  became  a  byword  There  are  well- 
preserved  rums  of  an  abbey  founded  by  David  I 
in  1118.  Ferniohirst  Castle  is  in  the  neighborhood. 


Sir  David  Brewster  and  Mary  Somerville  were 
born  here,  and  there  are  associations  with  Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Words- 
worth The  town's  industries  are  wool  weaving 
and  tanning 

Tedda,  Saudi  Arabia  see  JIDDA. 
Jediael  (jedl'ftgl)  [Heb, -known  of  God],   1  Ben- 
j  ami  to    1  Chron   76,11    2  Doorkeeper     1  Chron 
26  1,2    3  One  of  David's  guard     1  Chron   11.45, 
1220 
Jedidah  (jedl'du)  [Hob  , -darling],  wife  of  Amon  of 

Judah     2  Kings  22  1 

Jedidiah  (jedldl'u)  [Heb  , -beloved  of  God],  aus- 
picious name  that  Nathan  bestowed  on  the  baby 
Solomon  2  Sam  12  24,25 

Jeduthun  (jfdQ'thiJn),  Lovite  associated  with  the 
temple  worship  1  Chron  916,  1638;  253,  2 
Chron  29  14  It  is  not  known  why  the  name  ap- 
pears in  the  titles  of  Pas  39,  62,  77 
Jeezer  (jc-e'zur),  the  same  as  ABIEZER 
Jeff  erica,  Richard,  1848-87,  English  essayist  and 
novelist  His  beautifully  written  books  about  the 
English  countryside  include  The  Gamekeeper  at 
Home  (1878),  The  Life  of  the  Fields  (1884),  Bevis 
(1882),  a  novel,  and  his  Story  of  My  Heart  (1883) 
Several  volumes  of  his  nature  writings  have  been 
edited  by  S  J  Looker,  among  them  The  Old  House 
at  Coate  (1948;  See  biography  by  Edward  Thomas 
(1909) 

Jeffers,  Robinson  (je'fiirz),  1887-,  American  poet, 
b  Pittsburgh,  grad  Occidental  College,  1905  His 
first  book  was  Flagons  and  Apples  (1912),  but  lua 
more  original  poetry  lx?gan  with  Tamar  and  Otht  r 
Poems  (1924)  and  Roan  Stallion  (1925)  They 
were  followed  by  The  Women  at  Point  Sur  (1927), 
Cawdor  (1928),  Dear  Judas  (1929),  and  Give  Your 
Heart  to  the  Hawks  (1933)  Jeffei  s  uses  Greek  myth, 
especially  that  of  Oedipus,  as  symbols  of  the  total 
inversion  of  man  in  civilization — whose  diseased 
introspection  forces  complete  divorce  from  natuie 
The  California  coast  near  his  home  at  Carmel  is 
the  setting  for  many  of  his  violent  poems,  con- 
tinued in  Such  Counsels  You  Gave  to  Me  (1937) 
and  The  Double  Axe  A  Other  Poems  (1948)  His 
free  translation  of  Medea  was  produced  in  New 
York  in  1947  SOP  L  C  Powell,  Robinson  Jeffers 
the  Man  and  His  Work  (lev  od  ,  1940) 
Jefferson,  Joseph,  1829-1905,  American  actor  The 
son  and  grandson  of  actors,  he  spent  the  first 
20  years  of  his  life  as  a  strolling  player  In  1857  he 
joined  Laura  Kocno's  company  and  began  to  bo 
recognized  as  a  capable  ac  tor  as  Caleb  Plurnmer  in 
The  CricLU  on  the  Hearth,  as  Dr  Pangloas  in  The 
Heir  at  Law,  and  m  other  plays  In  1858  he  cieatcd 
the  part  of  Asa  Tren/hard  ui  Laura  Keene's  pro- 
duction of  Our  American  Cousin  Seeking  an  oiigi- 
nal  play  for  himself,  he  undertook  a  dramatization 
of  Washington  Irving's  Rip  Van  Winkle,  with  tho 
later  assistance  of  Dion  Boucicault  he  produced  a 
drama  which  delighted  two  generations  of  pla\- 
goers  Tho  play  opened  m  London  in  18b5,  it  was 
first  performed  in  New  York  at  tho  Olympic  in 
1866  Almost  as  famous  was  Jefferson's  presenta- 
tion of  Bob  Acres  in  The  Rivals,  a  part  ho  played 
hundreds  of  tunes  He  was  one  of  the  first  stai 
actors  in  America  to  establish  his  own  road  compa- 
ny, the  earlier  pi  actu  e  being  to  depend  for  support 
on  local  stock  companies  Jefferson  was  a  painter  of 
merit  and  was  a  member  of  tho  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters  See  his  autobiography  (1800) , 
William  Winter,  The  Jefferson*  (1881)  and  The 
Life  and  Art  of  Joseph  Jefferson  (1894),  Francis 
Wilson,  Joteph  Jefferson  (1906),  Gladys  Malvern, 
Good  Troupers  AH  the  Story  of  Joseph  Jefferson 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  1743-1826,  3d  President  of  the 
United  States  (1801-9),  author  of  the  Dedaration 
of  Independence,  and  apostle  of  agrarian  democ- 
racy He  was  born  on  April  13,  1743,  at  "Shad- 
well,"  in  Goochland  (now  in  Albermarle)  co  ,  Va 
The  vumity  was  to  remain  his  lifelong  home,  and 
from  bo>hood  he  absorbed  the  democratic  views 
of  his  Western  countrymen  After  graduating  from 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  (1762),  he  stud- 
ied law  under  the  famous  George  WYTHK  In  the 
colonial  house  of  burgesses  (1769-75),  he  became 
a  leader  of  the  patiiot  faction  He  helped  to  form, 
and  became  a  member  of,  the  Virginia  Committee 
of  Correspondent  e,  and  in  his  paper  A  Summary 
View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America  (1774)  pre- 
pared for  the  Virginia  convention,  he  brilliantly  ex- 
pounded the  view  that  Parliament  had  no  author- 
ity in  the  colonies  and  that  the  only  bond  with 
England  was  that  of  allegiance  to  the  king.  Never 
effective  as  a  public  speaker,  he  won  a  reputation 
as  a  draftsman  of  rewolutions  and  addresses.  In 
the  Continental  Congress  in  1775  and  1776  he  con- 
tinued his  services  with  his  pen,  receiving  an  ap- 
pointment as  a  member  of  the  committee  to  draft 
the  DECLARATION  or  INDEPENDENCE.  This  his- 
toric document,  except  for  minor  alterations  by 
John  ADAMS  and  Benjamin  Franklin  and  upon  the 
floor  of  Congress,  was  wholly  the  work,  of  Jeffer- 
son In  spirit  it  reflects  his  debt  to  English 
political  theorists,  particularly  John  Locke,  and  to 
French  and  other  continental  philosophers.  Jef- 
ferson returned  to  the  Virginia  legislature  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  translate  hia  ideals  into  reality 
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in  the  establishment  of  a  new  state  government. 
He  urged  the  abolition  of  entail  and  primogeniture 
to  prevent  the  continuance  of  an  aristocracy  of 
•wealth  and  birth;  both  were  abolished,  though 
primogeniture  existed  until  1785  His  Bill  for 
Establishing  Religious  Freedom,  grounded  in  the 
belief  that  the  opinions  of  man  cannot  be  c oercod, 


the  Federalists  were  attempting  to  entrenc 
philosophy.  He  believed  that  the  Federal  < 
ment  should  be  concerned  mostly  with  for« 


BON  was  able  to  carry  part  of  the  Jefforsonian  pro- 
gram through  to  completion  His  educ  ational  pro- 
gram, calling  for  a  public  school  svfltom,  a  public 
library,  and  a  more  liberal  university,  was  not 
then  adopted  In  1779  Jefferson  succeeded  Patrick 
Henry  as  governor  of  Virginia  He  served  through 
the  trying  last  years  of  the  American  Revolution 
•when  Virginia  was  invaded  by  the  British,  and  he 
was  hampered  by  lack  of  resources,  financial  and 
military  He  had  a  difficult  time  His  conduct  as 
governor  was  investigated  in  1781,  but  he  was  com- 
pletely vindicated  In  1783  84  ho  was  again  m 
the  Continental  Congress,  where  ho  drafted  the 
decimal  system  of  coinage  based  on  tho  dollar  and 
drew  up  a  proposed  oidmance  for  the  government 
of  the  Northwest  Territory,  which,  though  not 
then  adopted,  was  the  basis  for  the  vcrv  important 
Ordmam  e  of  1787  In  1785  he  succeeded  Franklin 
as  minister  to  Franc  e,  remaining  to  witness  tho 
beginning  in  1789  of  the  French  Revolution,  to 
which  he  gave  his  sympathetic  interest  On  tho 
other  hand,  his  unsuccessful  attempt,  with  John 
Adams,  to  negotiate  a  trade  treaty  with  England 
left  him  convinced  of  that  country's  essential 
selfishness  On  his  return  he  became  (1790)  Sec- 
retary of  State  Though  absent  when  the  Consti- 
tution was  drafted  and  adopted,  Jefferson  gave  his 
support  to  a  stronger  central  government  and  to 
the  Constitution,  especially  after  the  Bill  of  Rights 
was  added  He  had  not  gauged  the  extent  of  the 
conservative  reaction  which  had  taken  place  in  his 
absence,  nor  was  he  seemingly  aware  at  first  of  the 
fur-reac  lung  character  of  the  measures  advanced 
by  Alexander  HAMILTON  He  would  c  all  himself 
neither  a  Federalist  nor  an  Anti-Federalist  and 
was  anxious  to  secure  unity  and  c  ooperation  in  the 
new  government  Jefferson  did  not  begin  to  differ 
with  Hamilton  until  they  clashed  as  to  the  l>est 
method  to  persuade  England  to  release  the  North- 
west forts,  which  tho  British  still  held  in  violation 
of  tho  Treaty  of  Pans  of  178.4  Jefferson  fayored 
the  application  of  ec  onornic  pressure  by  forbidding 
imports  from  England,  but  Hamilton  objected 
through  fear  that  the  resulting  lows  of  revenue 
would  endanger  his  whole  fmanc  ml  structure  Jef- 
ferson next  opposed  Hamilton  by  dec  larmg  against 
his  Bank  of  the  United  States  sc  heme  on  the  ground 
that  the  Constitution  did  not  authorize  it  Here 
he  argued  from  a  stru  t-c  onstruc  tionist  viewpoint, 
although  at  other  times  he  favored  tho  periodic  al 
revision  of  constitutions  In  both  thene  encounters 
Hamilton,  to  Jefferson's  chagrin,  emerged  the  vic- 
tor Tearing  a  return  to  monarchist  ideals,  if  not 
to  ac  tual  monarc  hy,  Jefferson  bee  ame  virtual  leader 
of  the  Anti-Federalist  forces  He  drew  closer  to 
him  a  group  of  like-minded  men  who  began  to  call 
themselves  Republic  ans— a  group  to  whic  h  tho 
present  DEMOCRATIC  PVHTY  traces  its  origin  An 
organization  was  dcy  eloped,  and  the  National 
Gaittte,  edited  by  Philip  FRENEAU,  was  established 
(1791)  to  disseminate  Republican  sentiments  Jef- 
ferson and  Hamilton,  from  being  suspic  lous  of  each 
other,  Iwcame  openly  antagonistic,  and  President 
George  Washington  was  unable  to  reconcile  them 
lit  1 793  Jefferson  left  tho  c  abinet  Later  he  bitterly 
criticized  JAY'S  TKE\TV,  whi<  h  compromised  the 
issues  with  Great  Britain  in  ways  outlined  bv 
Hamilton  Jefferson's  party  was  able  to  elect  him 
Vice  President  in  1796,  when  that  office  was  still 
filled  by  tho  person  who  ran  second  in  the  presiden- 
tial race  He  took  little  part  in  the  administration, 
but  presided  over  the  Senate  and  wrote  A  Manual 
of  Parliamentary  Practice  (1801),  which  was  influ- 
ential His  followers  kept  up  their  agitation  and 
under  Jefferson's  skillful  direction  extended  the 
partj  's  following  ln>th  territorially  and  numeric  al- 
ly, while  tho  Federalists  drifted  into  dissension 
The  passage  of  the  ALIBN  AND  St  MTION  Ac  TS  im- 
mensely stimulated  newspaper  discussion,  and 
.Jefferson  drafted,  in  protest  against  these  laws,  the 
Kentucky  Resolutions  (see  KENTUCKY  AND  VIR- 
GINIA R&BOIUTION8),  the  first  statement  of  tho 
STATES'  RIGHTS  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
Jefferson  and  his  colleagues  had  builded  well  The 
Republicans  triumphed  easily  at  the  polls  in  what 
is  sometimes  called  "the  Revolution  of  1800 " 
Aaron  BURR,  however,  who  had  been  slated  for  tho 
office  of  Vice  President,  was  found  to  have  tied 
Jefferson  for  President,  and  tho  choice  was  auto- 
matically left  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
Jefferson  was  elected  after  a  long  deadlock,  largely 
because  Hamilton  advised  the  Federalists  to  sui>- 
port  Jefferson  as  less  dangerous  than  Burr.  Jeffer- 
son was  the  first  Piesident  inaugurated  m  Wash- 
ington, a  citv  which  he  had  helped  to  plan  (and 
where  the  THOMAS  JETFKRSON  MEMORIAL  was 
dedicated  in  1943)  He  instituted  a  republican  sim- 
plicity in  the  new  capital,  cut  expenditures  in  all 
branches  of  government,  and  sought  to  curb  the 
growing  powers  of  the  judiciary,  where  he  felt  that 


;  to_entrench  their 
sderal  govern- 
ment should  be  concerned  mostly  with  foreign  af- 
fairs, leaving  the  states  free  to  administer  local 
matters  Laying  aside  for  the  moment  his  stnct- 
constructiomst  prmc  iples,  he  pushed  through  the 
LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  His  eager  interest  in  the 
West  and  m  exploration  had  already  led  him  to 
plan  and  organize  the  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPEDI- 
TION He  held  that  West  Florida  was  included  in 
the  Louisiana  Pure  hase,  but  his  attempts  to  secure 
Spanish  roc  ogmtion  of  this  caused  rifts  in  the  party 
and  made  him  the  butt  of  sarcastic  attacks  by 
John  II  \NDOLPH  in  Congress  During  his  second 
administration,  however,  the  chief  diffic  ultios  re- 
sulted from  the  position  of  the  United  States  as  a 
neutral  nation  with  large  shipping  interests  at  the 
time  when  Europe  was  involved  in  tho  Napoleonic 
Wars  Jefferson  placed  his  faith  in  diplomacy 
bac  keel  b>  ec  onomic  pressure  as  represented  first 
by  tho  Nonimportation  Act  (1806)  and  then  by 
the  EMBARGO  ACT  OK  1807  To  enforce  them,  un- 
fortunately, meant  the  impoverishment  of  classes 
whic  h  had  supported  him  and  the  infringement  of 
that  individual  liberty  which  he  cherished  Short- 
ly before  he  left  offic  e  a  rebellious  people  forced  him 
to  yield  in  his  aims,  although  ho  maintained  that 
the  embargo  had  not  l>een  in  effect  long  enough  to 
achieve  its  objective  After  1809  Jefferson  lived 
in  retirement  at  his  beloved  MONTIPFI  LO,  although 
he  frequently  advised  his  disc  iples,  James  Madison 
and  James  MONKOK  One  of  his  cherished  ambi- 
tions was  attained  when  he  was  able  to  bring  about 
the  founding  of  the  Univ  of  Virginia  President  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  (1797-1815), 
tho  learned  Jefferson  was  a  scientist,  an  architect, 
and  a  philosopher-statesman,  vitally  interested  in 
every  phase  of  human  activity  He  had  complete 
faith  that  a  people  enlightened  by  educ  ation,  which 
must  be  kept  free,  could  under  democ  ratic  -repub- 
lican institutions  govern  themselves  better  than 
under  any  other  system,  and  as  long  as  the  nation 
lasts  he  will  be  revered  as  its  first  great  democrat 
Of  the  several  editions  of  Jefferson's  voluminous 
writings,  the  one  by  Paul  L  Ford  (10  vols  ,  1892- 
99),  supplemented  by  the  more  extensive  one  issued 
by  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Association 
and  edited  b>  Andrew  A  Lipscomh  and  Albert  E 
Bergh  (20  vols  ,  1903-4),  will  serve  best  until  the 
completion  of  the  projected  52  volumes  of  Jeffer- 
son's complete  works  being  published  by  Pnnc eton 
Univ  Press  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Julian 
P  Boyd  Thus  far  one  volume,  The  Papers  of 
Thomas  Jeffirson,  17t>0-1776  (1950),  of  the  Prince- 
ton edition  has  appeared  Superior  among  the 
older  biographies  is  the  one  by  Henry  S  Randall 
(3  vols  ,  1858)  The  projected  four-volume  Jef- 
ferson and  His  Time,  by  Durnas  Malone,  of  which 
one  volume,  Jefferson  the  Virginian  (1948),  has 
been  published,  will  doubtless  be  the  definitive 
biography  See  other  biographies  by  Francis  W 
Hirst  (1926),  Albert  J  Noc  k  (1926),  and  Gilbert 
Chinarcl  (1929)  See  also  Henry  Adams,  History 
of  the  L'nited  Slates  of  America  (9  vols  ,  1889  91), 
Charles  A  Beard,  Economic  Origins  of  Jeffersonian 
Demo<racy  (1915),  Allen  Johnson,  Jefferson  and 
His  Colleagues  ("Chronicles  of  America"  series, 
Vol  XV,  1921),  Claude  G  Bowers,  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton  (1925),  Jtfferson  in  Power  (1936),  and 
The  Young  Jefferson,  1743-11 S9  (1945),  James 
Truslow  Adams,  The  Lmng  Jtfferson  (1936), 
Marie  G  Kimball,  Jefferson  the  Road  to  Glory, 
17 '43  to  I77f>  (1943),  Jefferson  War  and  Peace, 
1776  to  1784  (1947),  and  Jefferson  the  Scene  of 
Europe,  17S4  to  1789  (1950),  Edward  Dumbauld, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  American  Tourist  (1946),  Karl 
Lehmann,  Thomas  Jefferson,  American  Humanist 
(1947),  Adnenno  Koch,  Jefferson  and  Afadison. 
the  Great  Collaboration  (1950) 

Jefferson  1  City  (pop  1.839),  co  seat  of  Jackson 
co  ,  N  Ga  ,  NE  of  Atlanta  It  is  a  farm  trade  cen- 
ter Here  in  1 842  Crawford  W  Long  performed  an 
operation  using  ether  as  an  anesthetic  2  City 
(pop  4,088),  co  seat  of  Greene  co  ,  central  Iowa, 
NW  of  Des  Monies  and  on  the  Raccoon  river,  set- 
tled c  1854,  me  1871  It  is  a  trade  center  of  an 
agricultural  area,  and  dany  products  are  made 
3  Village  (pop  1,676),  co  seat  of  Ash  tabula  co  , 
NE  Ohio,  S  of  Ashtabula,  in  a  farm,  dairy,  and 
livestock  area,  founded  c  1804  It  has  granite  and 
marble  works  i  City  (pop  2,797),  co  seat  of 
Marion  co  ,  E  Texas,  on  Big  Cypress  Bayou  and 
NW  of  Shreveport,  La  The  region  was  settled  in 
tho  1830s,  and  Jefferson  grew  as  a  river  port,  for 
boats  then  went  down  the  Big  Cypress  through 
near-by  Caddo  Lake  and  its  outlet  to  the  Red 
River  It  was,  too:  a  lumbering  and  industrial 
metropolis  in  the  pine  woods  One  of  the  great 
cities  of  young  Texas  just  after  the  Civil  War,  it 
later  declined  to  sleepiness  The  region  >iclds 
tunl>er  and  truck,  and  m  1939  oil  was  discovered 
5  Industrial  city  (pop  3,059),  co  seat  of  Jefferson 
co  ,  S  Wis  ,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rock  and 
Crawfish  rivers  ESE  of  Madison,  settled  1836,  inc 
1878 

Jefferson,  nvor,  207  mi  long,  rising  m  SW  Mon- 
tana, W  of  Yellowstone  National  Park,  fed  by  Up- 
per and  Lower  Red  Rock  lakes,  and  flowing  in  its 
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early  course  west,  then  northwest.  It  is  here  called 
lied  Rock  River  The  name  changes  m  its  middle 
course  to  Beaverhead  river,  and  it  flows  generally 
northeast  It  becomes  the  Jeff erbon  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Ruby  and  Big  Hole  rivers,  and  the  final  direc- 
tion is  generally  east  It  joins  the  Madison  and  the 
Gallatm  at  tho  Three  Forks  of  the  Missouri  The 
Jefferson  is  the  main  headstreain  of  the  Missouri, 
Dillon  is  on  its  middle  course 

Jefferson,  Port:  see  FORT  JEFFERSON  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Jefferson,  Mount*  soe  PRESIDENTIAL  RANOB 

Jefferson  City.  1  City  (pop  24  268),  state  capital, 
and  co  seat  of  Cole  co  ,  central  Mo  ,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  laid  out  1822,  me  1825 
The  city,  with  rail  and  river  facilities,  is  the  com- 
mercial center  of  an  agricultural  area,  it  has  rail- 
road shops,  printing  and  publishing  houses,  shoe 
and  clothing  factones,  and  gram- products  plants 
The  impressiye  cnpitol  of  Carthage  marble  eon- 
tains  murals  by  Thomas  Benton  The  supreme 
court  building  has  a  hue  law  library  In  Jefferson 
City  are  Lincoln  Tmv  (Negro,  land  grant,  coed- 
ucational, 1866),  a  junior  college,  tho  state  peni- 
tentiaiy,  and  a  nationil  cemetery  Algoa  Farms 
reformatory  is  near  by  2  Town  (pop  2,576),  E 
Tenn  ,  ENE  of  Knoxville,  settled  c  1810,  me  1900 
Zinc  mines  and  farms  aic  in  the  aioa  The  town  is 
the  seat  of  Carson-Newman  College  (Baptist,  co- 
educational, 1851)  Cherokee  Dam  in  the  Holston 
river  is  just  north 

Jefferson  Medical  College    see  Pun  ADELPHIA,  Pa 

Jefferson  Memorial  see  THOMAS  JKKFKRSON  ME- 
MORIAL 

Jeffersonville,  city  (pop  11,493),  co  seat  of  Clark 
co  ,  S  Ind  ,  on  the  Ohio,  settled  1802  Connected 
by  bridge  with  Louisville,  Ky  ,  it  is  a  large  port 
with  many  shipyards  It  18  the  seat  of  a  U  S 
army  quartermaster  depot  A  state  prison,  built 
in  1821,  is  here  Tho  city  was  inundated  by  flood 
in  1937 

Jeffrey,  Francis,  Lord  Jeffrey,  1773-1850,  Scottish 
lawyer,  critic,  and  essayist  In  1802,  with  Sidney 
Smith  and  others  he  founded  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, which  he  edited  until  1829  He  was  raised  to 
the  judicial  bench  as  Lord  Jeffrey  in  1834  Jeffrey 
was  a  gifted  but  opinionated  writer  and  made  his 
periodical  strongly  Whiggish  and  antiromantic 
His  essays,  especially  the  "Essa>  on  Beauty,"  have 
been  often  reprinted 

Jeffreys  of  Wem,  George  Jeffreys,  1st  Baron,  1648- 
89,  English  lord  chancellor  A  notoriously  cruel 
judge,  he  was  responsible  for  the  judicial  murder 
of  Algernon  Sidney  and  for  the  brutal  trials  of 
Richaid  Baxter  and  manj  others  He  was  created 
baron  in  1685  and  was  soon  sent  to  punish  those 
concerned  in  Monmouth's  rebellion  In  the  Bloody 
Assizes  at  Taunton  he  caused  nearly  300  to  be 
hanged,  some  800  transported,  and  many  more 
imprisoned  or  whipped  James  II  made  him  lord 
chancellor  in  September  When  James  fled  the 
country,  Jeffreys  was  imprisoned  and  died  in  the 
Tower  of  London  See  II  M  Hyde,  Judge  Jef- 
freys (1940) 

Jeffries,  James  J  ,  1875-,  American  boxer,  b  Fair- 
field  co  ,  Ohio  He  began  boxing  in  1896,  and  in 
1899  he  won  the  heavyweight  championship  from 
Robert  Fitzsimmons  at  Coney  Island  in  New  York 
c  ity  He  retired  undefeated  m  1905,  but  returned 
to  tho  ring  in  1910,  when  he  lost  the  title  to  Jack 
Johnson  at  Reno,  Ney 

Jegar-sahadutha   see  GALEED 
ehaleleel    (jeha'lelel)    [Heb  ,=•  praising   God],    de- 
scendant of  Judah     1  Chron   4  16 

Jehalelel  (j^ha'lelcl)  IHeb  , -praising  God),  Levite. 
2  Chron  2912 

Jehangiror  Jahangir  (both  juhiin'ger').  1569-1627, 
Mogul  emperor  He  succeeded  his  father,  \kbar, 
in  1605  He  was  largely  absorbed  in  military  cam- 
paigns in  the  Decc  an  and  in  Rajputana,  and  his  rule 
was  generally  tolerant  and  just  Johangir  was  the 
first  Mogul  emperor  to  receive  trade  emissaries 
from  Great  Britain  After  a  civil  war  he  was  suc- 
c  ecded  by  his  son,  Shah  Jehan 

Jehannet  seeCLOUET  FRANCOS,  and  CUHTKT  JE*N 

Jehdeiah    (jPde'yu)    [Heb,=whom   God   rejoices] 

1  Descendant  of  Mo*os     1  Chron    24  20    2  One 
in  chaige  of  David's  asses     1  Chron   27  30 

Jehezekel    (jchcVzekM*)     [Heb  ,=God    stiengthens 

him],  chief  priest     1  Chron   24  16 
Jehiah  (jehl'u),  doorkeeper     1  Chron    1524 
Jehiel  Gehl'ul)    [Heb,=God  lives)     1  Ancestor  of 
Saul      1  Chron    9  .35     2  One  of  David's  mighty 
men      1  Chron    11  44     3  Musiriin  of  Day  id      1 
Chi  on     1518,    165      4   Son   of   Jehoshaphat      2 
Chron    21  2     5  Leyite  under  David      1   Chron 
238,  298     Jchieh     1  Chron    2621      6  Tutor  of 
David's  sons      1   Chi  on    27  32      7  Leyito  under 
Hezekiah     2  Chron   31  13    8  Loader  under  Joaiah. 

2  Chi  on    358     9  Father  of  a  postexihc  family 
Ezra  89    10  Fal  hei  of  one  w  ho  had  a  foreign  wife 
Ezra  10  2      11,  12  Men  who  had  foreign  wives 
Ezra  10  21,26 

Jehieli  (johrcll),  variant  of  JEHIEL  5 

Jehizkiah  (jehlzki'u)  [Heb  ,=God  strengthens  him], 
one  of  tho  leaders  under  Pekah,  in  the  northern 
kingdom,  who  insisted  on  restoring  the  captives 
from  Judah  2  Chron  28  12 
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Jahlam'  see  JHEMTM. 

Jthoadah  (jehd'udft),  the  same  as  JABAH. 

Jehoaddan  (jehOa'dan),  mother  of  King  Amasiah 
ofJudah  2  Kings  U.2,  2  Chron  25.1 

Jehoahaz  (j8h6'uhas)  or  Joahaz  (jo'uhas)  [both- 
Heb., -God  holds  fast]  1  Died  c  804  B  C  ,  king 
of  Israel  (c 820-o 804  DC),  son  and  successor  of 
Jehu  Nothing  is  known  of  hta  reign  2  Kings 
13  1-9,  14  1  8  Fl  c  600  B  C  ,  king  of  Judah 
(c.609  B  C.)  On  tho  death  m  battle  of  his  father, 
Josiah,  he  was  made  king  at  Jerusalem,  but  the 
Pharaoh  Neclio  removed  Jehoahai  to  Egypt  and 
substituted  Jehomkim  for  him  2  Kings  23.30-35, 

2  Chron   36     Shallum    1  Chron    3  15,  Jer    2211 

3  in  2  Chron  2117  and  25  23  AHAZIAH  2  is  meant 

4  Father  of  a  recorder     2  Chi  on   34  8 

Jehoash  (jeho'aah)  or  Joash  (jo'ash)  1  Died  o  789 
B  C  ,  king  of  Israel  (c  804-c  789  B  C  ),  eon  and 
successor  of  Jehoahas  He  was  generally  successful 
in  a  war  with  Damascus,  and  he  conquered  Ama- 
Biah  of  Judah  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jorobo- 
amll  2  Kings  13,  14  8  Died  c  802  B  C  ,  king  of 
Judah  (c  841-c  802  B  C  ),  son  of  AHAZIAH  1  When 
his  father  was  murdered  and  his  grandmother 
Athahah  seized  the  power  and  mannered  the  roval 
family,  Jehoash,  a  baby,  was  saved  by  his  aunt 
and  uncle  Jehosheba  and  Jehomda  (see  JKHOIADA 
1)  Ho  was  dominated  by  his  guardians  when  ho 
became  king  six  years  later  After  a  long  reign  he 
was  assassinated  2  Kings  11  3  Gideon's  father 
Judges  611  4  One  of  Ahab's  sons  1  Kings  22  2b 

0  Judahite     1  Chron  4  22    6  Benjamite     1  Chrou 
787  One  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag     1  Chron 
12  3     8  One  of  David's  officers     1  Chron    27  28 

Jehohanan  Qf'hoha'nan)  |lleb  ,-God  has  born  gra- 
cious] 1  Officer  of  Jehoshaphat  2  Chi  on  17  15 

2  Father  of  an  officer  of  Jehoiadn.     2  Chron   23  1 

3  Korahito  porter     1  Chron  203    4  Husband  of  a 
foreign  wife     Ezia  1028     5,6  Postexihc  pnet>ts 
Neh   12  13,42. 

Jehoiachin  (jehoi'ukm).  fl  c  598  BC,  king  of 
Judah  (c  598  B  C  )  He  was  king  for  a  few  mouths 
after  his  father  JEHOIAKIM'S  death  He  was  earned 
away  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Babjlon  and  there 
imprisoned  On  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar  he 
was  freed  and  given  honoiable  treatment  Jeconi- 
»h  1  Chron  3  16,17,  Esther  2  6,  Joi  24  1 ,  27  20, 
284,292  Jochomas  Mat.  1  11,12  Comah  Jer 
22  24,d8,  37  1 

Jehoiada  (jehoi'udu)  [Heb  .-known  by  God)  1 
High  priest  He  married  Jehotiheba,  a  pimcess  of 
Judah  Together  they  saved  the  infant  Jehoash 
and  led  the  conspiracy  against  Athaliah  which  put 
Jehoash  on  the  throne  (see  JEHOASH  2)  Jehomda 
was  buried  with  the  kings  of  Judah  His  .son  was 
Zechariah  the  martyr  2  Kings  11,  12,  2  Chron 
22-24  2  Priest  and  ally  of  David,  father  of 
Solomon's  general,  Benaiah  2  Sam  8  18,  1  Chron 
12  27,  27  5  At  one  point  he  ia  apparently  called 
Benaiah 's  son  1  Chron  27  34  3  Priest.  Jer 
29  26  4  Workei  on  the  wall  Neh  3  6 

Jehoiakim  (jehoi'uklm)  [Heb  ,-whom  God  will 
establish],  d  c  609  B  C  ,  king  of  Judah  (c  609- 
c  598  B  C  )  On  Josiah's  death  his  son  Jehoahaa 
became  king  The  Phaiaoh  Necho  removed  him 
and  set  up  another  of  Josiah 's  sons,  Khakim,  who 
took  the  name  Jehomkim  Jeremiah  tried  to  arouse 
the  king  from  his  ways,  but  Jehoiakim  had  the 
book  of  his  prophecies  burned  Nebuchadnezzar 
took  the  hegemony  of  the  West  at  Carchennsh 
(605  B  C  ),  but  three  years  later  the  king  of  Judah 

1  evolted    Jehomkim  died  just  before  Nebuchadnez- 
zar took  the  city     He  left  a  son,  Jehoiachin.    2 
Kings  23  34-24  G,  Jer  36 

Jehoiarib  (jGhoi'u-),  the  same  as  JOIARIB  2 
Jehol  (juhol'.-hol'),  Mandarin  Je-ho,  piovmce 
(69,491  sq  mi  ,  pop  2,184,723),  NE  China  The 
capital  is  Cbengteh  The  Tsunghng  is  one  of  tho 
ranges  of  this  largely  hilly  and  mountainous 
province,  which  is  crossed  by  swift,  unnavigable 
rivers  Deposits  of  coal,  iron,  and  oil  shales  are 
profitably  exploited  Terracing  adds  to  the  limited 
arable  land,  out  insufficient  rainfall  restricts  agri- 
culture to  staples  which  ripen  without  additional 
water,  chiefly  soybeans,  wheat,  kaoliang,  millet, 
barley,  and  sweet  potatoes  Jehol  is  connected  by 
rail  with  Manchuria  and  with  Peipmg,  but  mteinal 
communications  are  poor  because  of  the  mountain 
baruera  In  1932  Jehol  was  incorporated  into  the 
Japanese  puppet  state  of  Mauchukuo,  and  it  was 
not  restored  to  China  until  the  end  of  the  Second 
Woild  War 

Jehol,  city,  China  see  CHENOTEH 
ehonadab  (jfho'nudab),  the  same  as  JONAD\B 
ehonathan  (j£h5'nuthun)  (Heb, -gift  of  God]    1 
Levite     2  Chi  on    178    2  Officer  tinder  David     1 
Chron  27  25    3  High  priest    Neh  12  18.  4  Teach- 
ing Levite    2  Chron    17  8 

Jehoram  (jfihG'rum)  or  Joram  (16' rum).  1  Died 
c.846  B  C  ,  king  of  Israel  (c.862-c.846  B  C.) ,  brother 
and  successor  of  AHAZIAH  1  He  compelled  Jehosha- 
phat of  Judah  to  help  him  put  down  a  revolt  in 
Moab  He  was  wounded  in  an  attack  on  Ramoth- 
gilead  and  retired  to  Jezreel  The  party  headed  by 
ELISHA  raised  a  revolt  and  JKHU  put  Jehoram  to 
death  and  took  the  throne.  This  was  the  end  of  the 
house  of  Ahab,  in  Israel  2  Kings  1.17,18,  3,  4 

2  Died  c  846  B.C  ,  king  of  Judah  (c  851-  c.846 
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jfi.C.),  son  and  successor  of  Jefaoahaphat.  His  wife 
was  the  notorious  ATHALIAH.  The  Bible  says  that 
he  acted  like  her  family.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  AHAZIAH  2  2  Kings  8.16-24,  2  Chron. 
21-22  1.  3  Priest  2  Chron  17.8. 
Jehoshabeath  GehOsha'beath)  see  JKHOBHBBA. 
Jehoshaphat  (jeh&'shuf&t),  Joiaphat  Ufis'-).  or 
Joshaphat  (josh'-)  [Heb, -God  judges!  1  Died 
c.851  B  C  ,  king  of  Judah  (c.87O-c  851  B  C  ),  son 
and  successor  of  ASA  1  He  continued  his  father's 
reforms  He  was  an  ally  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel, 
and  his  successors  He  was  followed  by  his  son, 
JEHORAM  2  1  Kings  22,  2  Kings  3,  2  Chron 
17-21  1.  2  Recoider  under  David  and  Solomon 
2  Sam  8  16,  1  Kings  4  3.  3  One  of  Solomon's  offi- 
cers 1  Kings  4  17  4  One  of  David's  guard  1  Chron 
1 1  43  5  Priest  1  Chron  15  24  6  Father  of  King 
Jehu  2  Kings  9  2.14  The  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
mentioned  in  Joel  3  as  a  place  of  judgment,  has 
been  identified  by  tradition  with  tho  northern  ex- 
tension of  the  vale  of  Kidron  on  the  oast  of  Je- 
rusalem 

Jehosheba  (jeh&'shebu)  [Heb  , -God.  the  oath], 
daughter  of  King  Jehoram  of  Judah  and  aunt  of 
King  Jehoa«h  She  married  the  high  pnest  Je- 
hoiada 2  Kmga  11.2  Jehoshabeath  2  Chron 
22  11 

Jehoshua  and  Jehoshuah,  variants  of  JOSHUA 
Jehovah  (juho'vu,  j?-),  modern  reconstruction  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  ineffable  name  of  GOD 
Jehovah-jireh  (-jl're)  [Heb  ,=»God  sees],  Abraham's 
name  for  the  sput  where  the  angel  pi  evented  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac    Gen   22  14 
Johovah-nissi  (-nl'sl)  [Heb, -God  is  my  banner], 
name  Manes  gave  to  the  altar  commemoiating 
victory  over  the  Amalekites    Ex   17  15 
Jehovah-shalom  (-shft'loin)  [Heb, -God  is  peace], 
name  Gideon  gave  to  his  altar  in  Ophrah  after  an 
angel  appeared  to  him     Judges  6  24 
Jehovah  s  Witnesses,  sect  oiigmatmg  in  America, 
founded  by  Charles  Taze  RUSSELL,  whose  doctrine 
centers  around  the  second  coming  of  Christ    The 
Witnesses  believe  that  this  has  aheady  commenced, 
that  "Armageddon  will  rome  as  soon  us.  the  Wit- 
ness work  is  completed,"  and  that  this  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  millennial  period  when  sinners  will  have 
a  second  chance  at  salvation— hence  their  slogan, 
"Millions  now  living  will  never  die  "   The  cult  has 
no  ehuiehes  and  no  ministers,  its  views  are  cncu- 
lated  by  The  Watch  Tower  Announcing  Jehovah's 
Kingdom  and  other  publications  and  by  the  zealous 
house-to-house  canvassing  carried  on  by  its  mem- 
beis    Before  1931  Jehovah's  Witnesses  weio  called 
Russelhtcct,  abroad  the  movement  is  usually  known 
as  the  International   Bible  Students  Association 
See  II  II  Stioup,  The  Jehovah's  Witness  (1945) 
Jehozabad  O^hfl'zubad)  [Heb  ,-whom  God  gave] 

1  One  of  the  murderers  of  Joash     2  Kings  12  21, 

2  Chron  24  26    2  Captain  in  Jehoehaphat's  army 
2  Chron   17  18    3  Porter     1  Chron  2b  4 

Jehozadak  (jSho'zudak),  the  same  as  JOZADAK 
Jehu  (j<~'hu)  [Heb  ,  -He  is  God]  1  Died  c  820  B  C  , 
king  of  Israel  (c  846-e  820  B  C  )  Ho  was  anointed 
king  by  EUSHA,  who  led  the  levolt  against  tho 
house  of  Ahab  Jehu  murdered  Kings  Jehoram  of 
1st  ae(  and  Ahaziah  of  Judah  and  the  i  oval  family. 
Ehsha  was  the  dominant  figure  in  Isiacl  through 
Jehu's  long  reign.  Jehu's  rapid  driving  has  become 
proverbial  II us  son  Jehoahaz  succeeded  him 
2  Kings  9  2  Prophet  under  Kings  Baasha  and 
Jehoshaphat  1  Kings  16,  2  Chron  19  3  Descend- 
ant of  Judah  1  Chron  2  38  4Simeomte  1  Chron. 
4  35  5  One  of  those  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag. 

1  Chron   12  3 

Jehubbah  (jehu'bu),  Ashente     1  Chron   734 
Jehucal  (j«'hukal",  jehu'kul),  Zedekiah's  messenger 

to  Jeremiah    Jer  373    Jucal   Jer  381 
Jehud  (je'hud)  [Heb  , -praise],  unidentified  town, 

W  Palestine    Joshua  19  45 
Jehudi  (jchu'dl)  [Heb  ,-Jew],  officer  of  Jehoiakim's 

court    Jer  36  14,21,23 
Jehudijah  (jehQdl'ju)  [Heb  ,- Jewish  woman],  wife 

of  a  Judahite    1  Cliron  4  18 
Jehush  (j^M.  descendant  of  Saul     1  Chron  8  39 
Jeiel  Ucl'f  D    1  Levite  under  David    1  Chron.  15  18 

2  Musician  of  David   1  Chron   15  21,  16  5    3  An- 
cestor of  JAHAZIKL  2    4  Scribe  of  Uzziah  2  Chron 
26  11     5  Levito  of  Hezekiah     2  Chi  on    29  13     6 
Levite  of  Jowah    2  Chron  35  9    7  Companion  of 
Ezia      Lzra  8  13     8  Husband  of  a  foreign  wife 
Ezia  1043    9  Reubemte     1  Cluon   57 

Jekabzeel  (jekab'zcfl),  variant  of  KAB/KEL 

Jekameam  (j^kumc'um),  Kohathite  Levite.  1 
Chron  23.19.  24  23 

Jekamtah  (j6kumru),  descendant  of  Judah.  1 
Chron  2  41 

Jekuthiel  (j6ku'th661),  Judahite    1  Chron  4  18. 

Jekyll,  Gertrude  Qe'kil),  1843-1932.  English  horti- 
culturist She  studied  painting  and  for  a  time  was 
joint  editor  of  the  Garden,  She  planned  many  of 
the  famous  English  gardens  and  wrote  extensively 

v<>n  gardening  Her  books  include  Wood  and  Garden, 
(1899),  Flower  Decoration  in  the  House  (1907), 
Colour  tn  the  Flower  Garden  (1908),  Gardens  for 
Small  Country  ffouttee  (with  Lawrence  Weaver, 
1912),  Garden  Ornament  (1918),  and  Colour 
Scheme*  for  the  Flower  Garden  (8th  ed.,  1936). 

Jekyll  Island,  see  SKA  I&LANIW. 


JeUnia  Oora,  Lower  Silesia;  sea  HI&SCHBERQ. 
Jelgava  (yel'gava),  Ger.  Afttow  (mfi'tou),  city  (pop 
34,099),  W  central  Latvia,  SW  of  Riga.  The  chief 
city  of  Zemgale,  it  is  a  center  of  farm  trade  and  has 
varied  manufactures  and  dairy  plants  Founded 
in  1266  by  the  Livoman  Knights,  it  became  (1561) 
the  capital  of  the  duchv  of  Courland,  with  which  it 
passed  to  Russia  in  1795  Before  the  First  i  World 
War,  Jelgava  had  c.47,000  inhabitants  (about  50 
percent  Germans  and  about  25  percent  Jews) ,  be- 
fore its  occupation  (1915-18)  by  the  German  armv 
its  population  was  evacuated  to  inner  Russia  In 
1919,  during  the  struggle  for  Latvian  independence, 
Jelgava  was  occupied  in  turn  by  the  Soviets,  by 
German  free  corps,  and  by  the  Latvians  Little  of 
the  original  population  remained  after  its  occupa- 
tion (1941)  by  the  Germans  and  its  renonquest 
(1944)  by  the  Red  Army  in  the  Set  oud  World  War 
Among  the  notable  buildings  of  Jelgava  are  Trinity 
Church  (16th  cent),  the  town  hall  (18th  cent), 
and  the  ducal  palace  (1 8th  cent). 
Jellachich  de  Buzim,  Joseph,  Count  (yP'lachlch, 
boo'«lm,-zhlm),  1801-59,  Austnan  general,  a 
Croatian  nobleman  He  was  ban  (governor)  of 
Croatia  in  1848,  when  revolution  broke  out  in 
Hungary,  and  he  commanded  an  army  against  the 
i  evolutionists  His  put  pose  was  to  sepaiato 
CROATIA  fiom  Hungary,  and  he  was  backed  by 
the  Austnan  government  After  the  fall  (1849) 
of  the  Hungaiian  revolutionary  government  of 
KOBSUTH,  Jellachich  was  again  goveinor 
Jellico  (jellied),  city  (pop  1,581),  E  Tenn  ,  at  the 
Ky  line  NNW  of  Knoxville,  settled  1795  It  is  a 
coal-mining  center  in  the  Cum  hoi  land  foothills 
The  U  S  mine  i  escuo  station  here  hab  a  first-aid 
school  for  miners 

Jelhcoe,  John  Rusbworth  Jellicoe,  1st  Earl,  1859 
1935,  British  admiral.  Clowning  a  naval  <aieei 
begun  in  1872,  he  served  as  commander  in  chief  of 
tho  Grand  Fleet  (1914-1G)  m  the  Fust  Woild  Wai 
His  command  at  the  battle  of  JUILVND  won  him 
some  praise  and  much  censuie.  As  firnt  sea  lord 
(1910-17)  he  was  responsible  for  combating  the 
German  siibmaimo  campaign  He  was  (1920-24) 
governor  geneial  of  New  Zealand  He  wrote  The 
Grand  Fleet,  1914~U>  (1919)  and  The  Om*  of  the 
Naval  War  (1921) 

Jeliiffe,  Smith  Ely  (jfltf),  1800-1945,  Amenc  an  neu- 
rologist and  pave  hmtrrst,  b  New  York  <  it\  ,  M  D 
Columbia,  1889  He  was  ( onsultant  at  Manhattan 
State  Hospital  and  at  Kings  Park  State  Hospital 
He  served  as  managing  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Nervous  and  Mental  Dwease  and  as  joint  editor  of 
the  Psychoanalytic  Review  and  of  tho  "Net  vous  and 
Mental  Disease  Monograph"  series,  for  which  he 
wrote  several  volumes*  Ho  translated  foreign  works 
in  lus  field  and  with  W  A  White  wrote  Diseases  of 
the  Nervous  System  (6th  cd  ,  1935)  He  testified  for 
Harr>  K  Thaw  at  the  hitter's  trial  for  tlie  murdci 
of  Stanford  White 

jelly  and  jam.  Since  most  fiesh  fruits  contain  about 
80  percent  water  and  from  10  to  15  peitent  sug«ii, 
they  are  subject  to  fenuentation  They  ma>  be 
preserved  bv  adding  sugar  and  reducing  the  watei 
content  Almost  anv  fieuh  fruit  can  be  made  into 
jam  by  mashing  the  fimt  or  slicing  it  fine,  adding 
an  approximately  equul  amount  of  sugar,  and  bim- 
mermg  until  it  reaches  the  propei  concentration 
at  218°~222°  F  Preserves  diffei  in  that  the  fiuit 
retains  its  form  For  jelly,  only  those  fruits  may 
successfully  be  used  which  contain  a  sufficient 
amount  of  PECTIN  a,nd  acid  Among  these  aic 
plums,  apples,  grapes,  and  quinces  and  such  hot  new 
as  currants,  goosebernes,  taspberriea,  blackberues, 
and  cranberries  A  commercial  preparation  of  pec- 
tin or  GELATIN  may  be  added  to  other  fi  uits,  such 
as  peaches  and  strawberries,  but  the  results  do  not 
equal  the  natural  jellies  Jolly  is  made  by  extract- 
ing the  juice  of  fresh,  sound,  barely  ripe  fiuit,  com- 
bining with  sugar,  and  cooking  Excess  heating 
dissipates  the  flavor  and  may  hydrolyze  the  pectin 
Too  little  sugat  yields  u  tough  jelly,  too  much,  a 
sticky  one  Too  much  ucid  may  cause  separation 
of  liquid  from  tho  suiface  The  manufacture  of 
jams  and  jellies  has  become  largely  commercial. 
Scientific  testa  of  jelling  power,  acid  and  sugar 
content,  and  degree  of  concentration  have  super- 
seded rule  of  thumb  methods 
jellyfish,  popular  name  foi  the  medusa,  the  gelati- 
nous umbrella-shaped,  free-swimming  form  of  a 
marine  invertebrate  related  to  the  coral  polyp  and 
the  sea  anemone  Most  specicw  during  their  life 
history  pass  through  both  a  medusa  and  a  polyp 
or  hydroid  stage  Water  forms  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  body  of  the  jellyfish  The  mouth  opens 
into  a  digestive  canal  called  a  rnanubrmm  Ten- 
tacles armed  with  stinging  cells  enable  the  jellyfish 
to  capture  small  animals  for  food. 
Jemappee  (zhumdp'),  town  (pop  12,467),  Hainaut 
prov ,  Belgium,  near  Mons  It  is  a  coal-mining 
center  Hero  late  in  1792  the  French  under  Du- 
mounez  defeated  the  Austrians  in  one  of  the  first 
important  battles  of  the  French  Revolutionary 
Wars  The  victory  opened  the  way  to  Brussels 
Jemez  (ha'mfis),  North  American  Indian  pueblo 
village,  8  N  Mex  ,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Jemez 
river  It  has  some  900  inhabitants.  These  PUEBLO 
INDIANS  belong  to  the  Tanoan  linguistic  stock.  In 
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the  16th  cent,  there  were  several  pueblos  in  this  vil- 
lage, but  by  1622  there  were  only  two  One  of  the 
remaining  pueblos  was  abandoned  prior  to  the 
Pueblo  revolt  of  1680.  The  Jemez  Indians  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  revolt,  attacking  the  Spanish 
again  and  again.  They  even  made  war  on  their 
neighbors  who  had  remained  loyal  to  the  Spanish 
In  1694  the  pueblo  was  stormed  and  captured  by 
the  Spanish  Although  the  Jemoz  promised  to  re- 
main at  peace,  they  revolted  (1606)  and  killed  the 
missionary.  Expecting  a  Spanish  attack,  they  fled 
into  Navaho  country,  where  they  remained  for  sev- 
eral years.  Finally  some  of  the  Indians  returned 
and  constructed  (c  1700)  the  present  village  The 
principal  feast  IB  on  Nov  13,  for  San  Diego  (St 
Didacus) 

Jemima  (jeml'mu)  [Heb  ,-dove),  first  daughter  of 
Job  after  his  affliction    Job  42  14 
Jamison,    Mary,    1743-1833,    American   frontiers- 
woman    She  was  born  at  sea  while  her  parents  were 
en  route  from  Ireland  to  America    In  W  Pennsyl- 
vania she  was  captured  (1758)  by  a  French  and 
Indian  war  party,  taken  to  Fort  Duquesne,  and 
given  to  two  Seneca  women ,  who  adopted  tier    She 
was  twice  maiiied  (to  a  Delaware  and  to  a  Seneca) 
and    bore   hei    Indian   husbands   eight   children 
Mary,  known  as  tho  White  Woman  of  the  Genosoe, 
refused  to  leave  the  Seneca,  and  in  1817  New  York 
gave  hoi  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Geiiesee  river    Her 
stoiy  is  told  in  a  classic  of  "Indian-captuio"  narra- 
tive, J    K    Weaver's  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Mrs 
Mary  Jemison  (1824,  latest  ed  ,  1942) 
Jemtland,  Sweden   see  JAMTLAND 
Jemuel  (jt'tnu'ul),  first  son  of  Simoon     Gen   46  10, 
Ex.  6  15     Nemuel    Num    20  12      1  Chron    4  24 
Jena  (ya'na),  city  (pop  82,722),  Thurmgia,  central 
Germany,  on  the  Saale  river     An  industrial  and 
cultural  center,  it  has  a  great  Zeiss  plant  (optical 
and  precision  mstiuments),  which  was  partially  re- 
moved aftei  the  Second  Woild  War  bv  the  Russian 
occupation   atithonties      Charteiod   in    tho    13th 
cent ,  Jena  passed,  after  tho  division  of  the  Saxon 
lands,  to  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach  and 
in  1920  was  incoiporated  with  Thunngia     Hero  in 
1806  Napoleon  I  decisively  defeated  tho  Prussians 
In  the  Second  Woild  War,  Jena  suffered  some  bomb 
damage    The  Univ   of  Jena  was  founded  in  1558 
and  reached  its  height  in  the  late  18th  and  early 
19th  cent,  when  Fncdnch  von  Schiller,   Hegel, 
Fichte,  and  August  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel  taught 
hero     Schiller  wiote  the  Wallonstem  trilogy  and 
Goethe  wrote  Hermann  und  Dorothea  at  Jena 
Jenghiz  Khan  or  Genghis  Khan  (both  jfng'gls  k.m', 
jfing'glz),   Mandaim   Ch'eng-chi-sau   [perfect  war- 
noij,    11677-1227,    Mongol   conqueror,   originally 
named  Temuchm     He  succeeded  his  father,  Ye- 
kuaai,   as  chieftain  of  a  Mongolian  confederacy 
Temuchin  assumed  his  title  in  1206  after  complet- 
ing the  conquest  of   Mongolia  and   establishing 
his  capital  at  Kaiakorum     Ho  attacked  (1213)  the 
Ch'm  empne  of  N  China  and  by  1215  hud  occupied 
most  of  its  territory,  including  the  capital,  Vouching 
(now  Peiping)     From  1218  to  1224  he  conquered 
Turkiatan,    Transoxama,    and    Afghanistan    and 
raided  Persia  and  the  states  of  present  S  Russia 
He  died  while  campaigning  against  the  Ch'm,  and 
his  domain  was  divided  among  his  three  sons 
Jonghiz    Khan's  wars  wore  marked   by   ruthless 
carnage,  but  ho  was  a  buHiant  ruler  whose  empire 
lusted  until  I  168     Tamerlane  was  descended  from 
him    See  biographies  by  Harold  Lamb  (1927)  and 
Ralph  Fox  (1936) 
Jetun,  Palestine   soo  KN-C.ANNW  2 
Jenkins,  Albert  Gallatin,  18*0-64.  Confederate  cav- 
alry general,  b  Caboll  co  ,  Va  (now  W  Va  ),  grad 
Jefferson  College,  1848,  and  Harvard  Law  School, 
1850     A  Democratic  representative  in  Congress 
(1857-61),  he  resigned  to  fight  for  the  Confedeiacv 
Ho  was  made  a  brigadier  general  in  Aug  ,  1862    His 
independent  cavalry  force  made  many  daring  raids 
in  tho  West  Virginia  mountains  und  one  bold  in- 
cuision  into  Ohio  in  1862     Jenkins's  brigade  cov- 
eied  11  S  Ewell's  advance  in  tho  Gettysburg  cam- 
paign (1863)      Ho  was  killed  in  an  engagement 
with  Gen   Crook  in  West  Virginia 
Jenkins,    Charles    Jones,    1805-83,    governor   of 
Georgia    (1865-68),    b     Beaufort    District,    SC, 
grad    Union  College,  1824     Jenkins  wus  a  formei 
Union  Whig  who,  as  a  justice  of  the  Georgia  su- 
premo court  (1860-65) ,  uphold  the  right  of  secession 
But  maintained  that  no  fit  occasion  for  such  action 
had  arisen    After  the  Civil  War  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  state  constitutional  convention  of  1865 
and  was  unanimously  chosen  governor    Ho  refused 
to  sign  order  s  on  the  state  treasury  for  the  expenses 
of  a  now  Reconstruction  convention,  which  was 
called  to  moot  the  requirements  of  radical  Repub- 
lican legislation  of  1867,  Gen  George  G  Meade  re- 
moved him  See  biography  by  C   C   Jones  (1884) 
Jenkins,  John,  1728-85,  American  pioneer,  b  prob- 
ably Connecticut     In  1753  Jenkins  explored  the 
WYOMING  VALLEY  for  the  proposed  Susquehanna 
Company     A  settlement  under  his  leadership  in 
1762  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  and  in  1769, 
leading  another  group  to  the  region,  he  founded 
Kingston    Jenkins  lived  here  until  the  Wyoming 
Valley  massacre  (1778),  then  fled  toOrangeco.,  N  Y. 
Jenkias,  John,  1751-1827,  American  pioneer  and 
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soldier,  b.  New  London,  Conn  ;  son  of  John  Jenkins 
(1728-85)  His  varied  work  included  being  an 
agent  of  the  Susquebanna  Company  and  com- 
mander of  Forty  Fort  in  the  WYOMING  VAU,RY 
During  the  American  Revolution  he  took  part  in 
Gen  John  Sullivan's  campaign  against  the  In- 
dians Returning  to  Pennsylvania  after  the  war, 
he  defended  the  Connecticut  settlers  in  the  Pen- 
namite  Wars  and  against  Indian  attacks  In  1786 
Jenkins  laid  out  the  town  of  Athens,  Pa. 

Jenkins,  Thornton  Alexander,  1811-93,  American 
naval  officer,  b  Orange  co ,  Va ,  appointed  a 
midshipman  in  1828  In  1845  he  was  sent  to  Europe 
to  investigate  lighthouse  systems  His  report  re- 
sulted in  the  general  reorganization  of  the  American 
system  and  the  establishment  of  the  lighthouse 
board,  of  which  he  was  long  secretary  Jenkins, 
who  had  seen  action  in  the  Mexican  War,  served 
principally  under  Farragut  in  tho  Civil  War  He 
was  the  admiral's  flag  captain  on  tho  Mississippi 
in  1863  and  commanded  the  second  division  of  the 
Union  fleet  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay  (1804) 
He  was  chief  of  the  Buieau  of  Navigation  (1865-- 
69),  was  promoted  rear  admiral  in  1870,  and  ended 
his  active  caieer  as  commander  of  the  Asiatic 
squadron  (1872-73)  Jenkins  wrote  several  naval 
manuals  and  works  on  navigation 

Jenkins,  town  (pop  9,428),  E  Ky  ,  in  the  Cumber- 
lands  at  tho  Va  line,  in  an  important  coal-mining 
area  Pound  Gap  is  near  by 

Jenkinson,  Charles    see  LIVERPOOL,  CHARLES  JKN- 

KIN8ON,   1st  fcAKL  OF 

Jenkinson,  Robert  Banks    see  LIVEHPOOL,  ROBERT 

BANKS  JENKINSON,  lid  EARL  OF 
Jenkins's  Ear,  War  of,  1739-41,  struggle  between 
England  and  Spam  It  grew  out  of  commercial 
rivalry  of  tho  two  powers  and  led  into  the  larger 
wai  of  the  \USTRIAN  SUCCESSION  The  incident 
which  gave  the  name  to  the  wai  occurred  in  1731, 
when  Robert  Jenkins,  master  of  the  sship  Rtbecca, 
claimed  he  had  had  his  ear  cut  off  by  Spanish  coast 
guards  English  smuggling  and  resentment  at  ex- 
clusion fi  om  the  Spanish  colonial  trade  caused  the 
war,  but  Jenkins's  story  in  the  House  of  ( 'ommons, 
reinforced  by  the  showing  of  his  ©at,  had  tremen- 
dous propaganda  effect  and  forced  the  reluctant 
Su  Robeit  WALPOLE  to  declare  war  The  hos- 
tilities with  Spam  up  to  J741  weie  maiked  only 
by  the  naval  engagements  of  Admiral  Veinon  in 
tho  West  Indies 

Jenkintown,  residential  botough  (pop  5,024),  SE 
Pa,  near  Philadelphia,  settled  1750,  me  1874 
It  is  the  seat  of  Beavei  College  (Presbyterian,  for 
women,  1853) 

Jenks,  Jeremiah  Whipple,  1856-1920,  Amencan 
economist,  b  St  Clair,  Mich  ,  giad  Univ  of  Mich- 
igan, 1878,  I»b  D  Univ  of  Halle,  1885  He  was 
professor  of  politic  al  economy  (1891-1912)  at  Cor- 
nell and  from  1912  wus  professor  of  government  at 
New  York  Univ  Interested  especially  in  the  po- 
litical aspects  of  economic  problems,  he  served  fre- 
quently on  government  boards  and  commissions 
and  made  many  reports  on  trusts,  currency,  labor, 
and  immigration  problems  Out  of  these  experi- 
ences came  his  author  itative  books  The  Trust  Prob- 
lem (1900,  5th  ed  ,  1929)  and  The  Immigration 
Problem  (with  W  J  Lauck,  1911,  6th  ed  ,  1925) 
As  a  financial  expert  he  also  served  the  governments 
of  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  ("hum,  and  Germany  He 
also  wrote  Principle  of  Politu*  (1909)  and  Govern- 
mental Action  for  Social  Welfare  (1910) 
Jenks,  town  (pop  1,026),  NE  Okla  ,  on  the  Arkansas 
rivor  and  S  of  Tulsa 

Jenn6  or  DjennS  (both  jcnii'),  town  (pop  c  5,000), 
French  Sudan,  on  tho  upper  Niger  Founded  in 
765,  it  was  in  latei  centuries  a  great  market  for  gold 
and  slaves  and  it  rivaled  Timbuktu  in  Moslem 
learning  There  are  fine  examples  of  17th-c-entury 
Moorish  architecture  The  Guinea  c  oast  was  per- 
haps named  from  Jenn6 

Jennex,  Edward,  1749-1823,  English  physician,  pu- 
pil of  John  Hunter  Ho  obseived  that  milkmaids 
infected  with  cowpox  woio  immune  to  smallpox 
und  by  a  series  of  experiments — beginning  with 
the  vaccination  of  James  Phipps  m  1796 — demon- 
strated that  inoculation  with  cowpox  \ntis  gives 
immunity  to  smallpox  His  work  is  described  in 
his  Inquiry  into  the  (^au9f  and  Effects  of  the  Vanolae 
Vacciriae  (1798).  See  biography  by  F  G  Drewitt 
(2d  ed  ,  1933) 

Jenner,  Sir  William,  1815  98,  English  physician  and 
anatomist,  grad  Univ  of  London,  1844  He  is 
noted  for  distinguishing  between  typhus  and  ty- 
phoid fever  by  pathological  and  cluueal  examina- 
tion of  36  cases  in  1847  From  1862  to  1890  he  was 
physician  ui  ordinary  to  Queen  Victona  He  wrote 
On  the  Identity  and  Non-Identity  of  Typhoid  Fever 
(1850)  and  Lectures  on  Fevers  and  Diphtheria 
(1893) 

Jennewein,  Carl  Paul  (je'nuwln),  1890-,  American 
architectuial  sculptor,  b  Germany,  studied  at  tho 
Art  Students  League  and  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1907 
and  was  naturalised  in  1915  Among  his  works  are 
sculptures  for  the  Arlington  Memorial  Budge  and 
the  Dept  of  Justice  Building,  Washington,  D  C  , 
the  Woolworth,  Cunard,  and  British  Empire  build- 
ings (the  last  at  Rockefeller  Center),  New  York 
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city;  dty  hall,  Kansas  City,  Mo  ;  Mellon  Institute, 
Pittsburgh,  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  and  four 
pylons  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  He  M  rep- 
resented in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  the  Corcor- 
an Art  Gallery,  and  other  museums  throughout 
the  country 

Jenney,  William  Le  Baron,  1832-1907  \mencan 
engineer  and  aichitect,  b  Fairhaven,  Mass  ,  stud- 
lod  at  Harvard  Scientific  School  and  the  Lcole  des 
Beaux-  Arts  He  was  noted  as  tho  pioneer  of  SKY- 
SCRAPER construction  After  pai  ticipatiug  m  tho 
1849  gold  rush,  he  undeitook  the  study  of  ar- 
chitecture Later  he  learned  engineering,  con- 
strue ted  a  railroad  in  Panama  Ixjfore  the  Civil 
War,  and  was  chief  engineer  on  General  Sherman's 
staff  m  Georgia  The  Home  Insurance  Building, 
10  stones  high,  which  he  designed  and  built  in 
Chicago  (IKS*),  was  the  first  in  which  both  the 
floors  and  the  exterior  masonry  walls  were  borne 
by  a  skeleton  ft  tmework  of  metal  Jenney's  build- 
ing has  como  to  be  known  as  the  first  skv  scraper 
Jennings,  Herbert  Spencer,  1868-1947,  American 
zoologist,  b  Tomca,  111  ,  grad  Univ.  of  Michigan 
(B  S  ,  180'i)  At  Johns  Hopkins  he  taught  »oolo«y 
from  1906  to  1910  Ho  specialized  in  genetics, 
working  on  heredity  and  \  nnation  in  microorgan- 
isms and  on  animal  !>ehavioi  His,  works  include 
The  Anatomy  of  the  Cat  (with  I  L  Heighard,  1901, 
4th  ed  ,  1936),  litfuiiior  of  the  Low<.r  Organums 
(1906),  Life  and  Death,  Htiedity  and  Eiolution  in 
Unicellular  Organisms  (1919),  The  Hwlogital  Basts 
of  Human  Nature  (19iO),  and  Genetiot  (1935) 
Jennings,  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough  see 
MARLBOROUGH,  JOHN  CHURCHILL,  1^1  IMJKB  OF 
Jennings,  city  (pop  7,343)  .  paribh  seat  of  Jefferson 
Davis  parish,  SW  La  ,  E  of  Lake  Charles,  settled 
1884  It  is  u  nee-milling  and  oil  center,  with 
machine  shops  and  a  lumbei  industry 
Jensen,  Johannes  Vilhelm  (yoha'nus  vll'hflm  yCn'- 
aun),  1873-,  Danish  ttuthoi  As  a  young  man  ho 
studied  medicine,  and  his  continuing  mteiest  in 
biological  science  is  evidenced  in  such  works  as 
the  epic  The  Long  Journey  (1909-20,  Eng  tr  , 
1922-24)  In  a  senes  of  short  essays  which  he 
called  "myths,"  he  created  a  distinctive  literary 
form  A  prolific  \v  i  iter,  ho  produced  poems,  essays, 
and  travel  books  on  the  many  parts  of  the  world  he 
had  visited,  as  well  as  books  dosctibmg  his  native 
country  Ho  was  awarded  the  1944  Nobel  Prise 
in  Literature  His  influence  on  Danish  literature 
has  boon  profound  Seo  Nobol  Prize  edition  of 
The  Long  fourney  (with  mtioduction  bv  Francis 
Hackett,  1945) 

Jenson  or  Janson,  Nicolas,  d  c  1480,  Venetian 
printer,  b  France  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  design 
i  oman  type,  and  his  i  oman  design  was  fai  superior 
in  boauty  and  alignment  of  characters  to  that  of 
JOHN  OK  SPKYEH  Ho  started  publishing  under  his 
own  name  and  with  his  own  type  in  1470  Fiom 
then  until  his  death  he  piodueod  many  beautiful 
works  It  is  probable  that  he  worked  with  or  for 
other  printers  before  setting  up  his  own  press, 
though  no  record  exists  of  this  His  roman  typo  of 
1470  furnished  inspiiation  foi  Garamond  Caslon, 
William  Morris,  Bruce  Rogers,  and  other  masters 
After  his  death,  the  Alduie  Piesa  used  his  type 
jeopardy  (jc'puido),  in  law,  subjecting  a  person  to 
trial  for  crime  and  hence  creating  a  danger  that  he 
may  bo  punished  The  main  nigmhcance  of  the 
concept  is  in  the  prohibition  of  exposure  to  double 
loopardy  for  tho  same  offense  (e  K  .  the  provision  in 
tho  tifth  Amendment  to  tho  U  S  Constitution). 
An  ac  cuscd  person  has  not  been  placed  in  joopaidy 
unless  he  was  tried  by  a  court  and  duly  found  inno- 
cent or  guilty  Hence,  if  the  trial  is  abortive  for 
any  reason  —  e  g  ,  lack  of  jurisdu  tion  or  inability  of 
the  jury  to  reach  a  verdict  —  a  second  trial  is  not 
precluded  Similarly,  if  ronv  u  tion  of  guilt  resulted 
from  an  error  of  law  committed  b>  tho  tual  court 
the  proceedings  are  vitiated  and  a  new  trial  may  bc> 
ordered  after  an  APPKAL  Related  to  the  piohibi- 
tion  of  double  jeopardy  is  the  prim  iplo  of  res  judir 
cata  [Latin,-  thing  adjudged],  which  operates  in 
civil  cases  to  give  hnalitx  to  a  valid  JUDOM*  NT  ami 
to  protect  a  defendant  from  multiple  liability  for 
the  same  offense  By  this  principle  the  judgment 
constitutes  a  final  determination  of  the  specific  is- 
sues raised  at  tho  trial  and  prey  ents  all  pet&cms  from 
reopening  them  in  later  proceedings  h\s  jaduata 
does  not  invariably  operate  in  equitable  remedies, 
since  the  court's  UM  KEK  nuiy  usirifly  Ix?  revised 
Jephthae  (jof'the),  Gieek  form  of  Icphthah 
Jephthah  (jef'thu),  son  of  Gilead  and  a  judge  of 
Israel  He  vowed  if  victorious  cner  his*  enemies  to 
sacrifice  the  first  of  lua  household  to  greet  lam  upon 
his  return  His  daughtei  and  only  child  waa  the 

Knc 
eb   11  32 

Jephunueh  (jSfu'nO  1  Fathef  of  Caleb  Num  13  6 
«  Ashoute  1  Chi  on  738 

Jepson,  Willis  Linn,  1867  1940,  American  educator 
and  botamat,  b  Vacayille,  Calif,  grad  Univ  of 
California  (Ph  B  ,  1889,  Ph.  D  ,  1898)  He  worked 
extensively  on  the  seed  plant*,  of  W  North  America 
Among  his  works  are  Flora  of  the  -Economic  Plants  of 
California  (1924),  A  Manual  of  the  Flowering  Plants 
of  California  (1925),  and  Flora  of  Middle  Western 
California  (1901,  2d  ed  ,  1911). 


daught 
co  of  this  vow     Judges  11  1-127     Jephthao 


Crott  rsfsrtncw  «•  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  (aces  page  1. 


JERAH 


1006 


Jerah   (je'rti)    [Heb,-new  moon),  descendant  of   Jeritza,  Maria  (yurtft'su),  1887-,  Austrian-American 
Shem    Gen  10  26,  1  Chron   1  20  soprano,  b    Brttnn  (now  Brno)     She  made  her 

Jerahmeel  Oera'raeel)  tf!eb,=Gcxi  is  merciful]    1  *"  ''  -  —     -•-     .-.«.«       - 

Descendant  of  Judah  I  Chron  29,25,  1  Sam 
27  10  a  Levite  1  Chron  24  29  3  Prince  com- 
manded by  Jehoiakim  to  imprison  Jeremiah  Jer. 
3626 

Jeraih,  ancient  city   see  GKR\SA 

Jerba  or  Djerba  (both  jor'bu),  island  (197  sq  mi  , 


pop  59,331),  off  SE  Tunisia,  in  the  Mediterranean 


debut  as  Elsa  in  Lohengrin  at  Olmtita  m  1910  and 
in  1912  joined  the  Vienna  State  Opera.  At  Stutt- 
gart she  created  the  role  of  Ariadne  in  the  opera 
by  Richard  Strauss.  She  sang  (1921-32)  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  where  her  Tosca 
was  celebrated  Strauss  and  Puccini  both  had  high 
praise  for  her  singing  in  their  operas  See  her 
autobiography,  Sunlight  and  Song  (1924) 


Jerba  was  once  identified  us  tho  land  of  the  lotus-    Jermyn,  industrial  borough  (pop  3,238),  NE  Pa  ,  on 
'  the  Lackawanna  river  and  NE  of  Scranton,  inc 


eaters  It  was  (16th  rent)  the  base  of  corsairs 
Fishing,  aponge  fishing,  pottery  making,  rug  weav- 
ing, and  agriculture  occupv  the  inhabitants 

Jered  (je'red)  [Heb  , -descent]  1  Variant  of  JABED 
9  Judahite  1  Chi  on  4  IS 

Jeremai  (jeTe'imVO  [Heb  ,  -dwellers  on  heights),  hus- 
band of  a  foreigner  Ezra  10  33 

Jeremiah  Gortonl'ii)  [Hob , -exalted  of  God]  1 
Prophet  of  the  book  of  j»  REMIAH  2  Father-in-law 
of  Josmh  2  Kings  23  31,  Jer  52  1  3  Rechabite 
contemporary  with  Jeremiah  the  prophet  Jer 
35  }  4,  5,  6  Three  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag 
1  Chron  124,10,13  7  Manassite  1  Chron  524 
8,  9Piie»ts  Neh  102,  12  1,12,  J4 

Jeremiah  or  Jeremiaa  (jStlmf'us),  book  of  the  Old 


1870  It  has  a  colliery  arid  a  coffin  factory 
Jeroboam  I  (jerubO'um),  d  c  910  B  C  ,  nrst  king  of 
the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel  (<.<  932-c  910  B  C  ) 
Ho  was  an  Ephraimito  and  led  a  revolt  against 
Solomon,  inspired  probably  by  the  restlessness  of 
N  Palestine  under  southern  rule  Jeroboam  fled  to 
Egypt  when  the  plot  failed,  but  returned  on  the 
accession  of  Solomon's  son,  RKHOBOAM  When  tho 
new  king  would  not  satisfy  the  northerners,  Jero- 
boam led  a  secession,  leaving  the  house  of  David 
onlvy  Judah  and  some  of  Benjamin  Jeroboam  be- 
came nototious  for  fostering  idolati  \  in  his  kingdom 
of  Israel  Jeroboam  was  succeeded  bv  his  son 
Nadab  1  Kings  11  26  14  20,  2  Chion  10,  1J 


Testament,  second  of  the  books  of  the  Major  Jeroboam  II,  d  c  749  B  C  ,  king  of  Isiaol  (c  789- 
Prophots  It  tells  of  the  career  of  Jeremiah  (fl  c  749  B  C  ),  son  of  Jehoash,  whom  he  succeeded 
600  BC),  a  prophet  who  preached  (c  628 -586  '  " 

B  C  )  in  Jerusalem  under  Josiah  and  his  successors 
His  message  was  a  summons  to  moral  reform,  per- 
sonal and  social,  hacked  bv  threats  of  doom  This 
was  especially  strong  in  the  face  of  a  false  political 
optimism — Jeremiah  realistically  opposed  resist- 
ance to  Babylon  and  his  insistence  on  unpalatable 


His  reign  was  marked  by  increasing  ptosponty  and 
expansion  northward     Amos  and  Hosea  appeared 
under  Jeroboam     2  Kings  14  16,2 1-29 
Jeroham  G^rcVhum)  [Heb  ,- beloved  one]   _1  Sam- 


truths  brought  him  to  prison  and  the  stocks    Win 
Jerusalem  fell  (586  B  C  ),  Jeremiah  was  allowed  to 
stay  with  the  Jews  who  remained,  and  these  took 


uel's  grandfather  1  Sam  11,1  Chron  627  2 
Priest  1  Chion  9  12,  Neh  11  12  3  Father  of  a 
chief  Danite  I  Chron  2722  4,  5  Benjaimtes 
1  Chron  S  27 ,  9  8  6  Ono  of  David's  mon  1  Chron 
127  7  Father  of  u  captain  of  Jehoiada  2  Chron 
23  1 


him  to  Egypt,  where  he  went  on  prophesying    The    Jerome,  Samt(jar  'urn),  c  347-419"*,  Christian  scholar, 
•••     •      •  ••     "  ' 


prophecies  of  the  book  were  arranged  hv  the  proph- 
et's secretary,  Baruch  They  are  not  m  strict 
chronological  older,  and  there  are  important  dif- 


pal  order,  and  there  are  important  dif-      .  _. __,    ..    ,  ,          

forcnces  in  texts,  thus,  there  is  good  reason  for      name     was     Sophroruus     Eusobius     Hioronymus 


Father  of  the  Church,  Doctor  of  the  Church  He 
was  born  in  Stndon  (on  the  border  of  Dalmatia 
and  Pannoma)  of  Christian  parents,  his  Roman 


ix;lievmg  that  chapters  46-61   ( VV)   belong  with      (sofro'-,  use'-,  hlur&n'Imus)     He  studied  in  Rom 


chapter  25  Ono  analysis  of  the  book  would  be  as 
follows  intioduction  (1-35),  piophecies  under 
Josiah  (36-25,  4-24),  prophecies  against  Gentile 


,  , 

(c  359  30  *)  under  \ehus  Donatus  and  was  bap- 
tized in  306  After  study  at  Trier  and  Aquileia,  he 
journeyed  to  the  East  At  Antioch,  in  375,  he  ex- 


nations (25,  46-51),  prophecies  under  Josiah's  sue-      penenced  a  vision  in  which  Christ  seemed  to  re- 


,  , 

cessors  (26-38)  ,  the  capture  of  tho  city  (39)  ,  later 
prophecies  and  events  (40-45,  52)  Among  the 
well-known  Messianic  passages  are  14  8-9,  2J  5-6, 
309-24,  3237-44  There  arc  other  references  to 
Jeremiah  in  the  Bible  2  Chron  3525,  Ecclus 
498-9,  Dan  92,  2  Mac  2  1-10,  Mat  2  18,  Heb 
88  See  LA  MENTATIONS  and  B4.RUCH  For  bibliog- 
raphy, see  OLD  TEHT\MENT 

Jeremoth  Qo'rimSth)  1  Benjamite  1  Chron  8  14 
2  Levite  of  David  1  Chron  23  23  Jerimoth  1 
Chron  24  30  3,  4  Mon  who  had  foreign  wives 
Ezra  10  26,27  S  See  JBRIMOTH  5 

Jeremy  QS'rhne'),  English  form  of  JERH,MI\H 

Jerez  de  la  Frontera  ChSrnth'  d&  1*1  fronta'm).  city 
(pop  65,  166),  Cadiz  prov  ,  SW  Spam,  in  Andalusia 
It  is  an  important  commercial  center  noted  for  its 
sherry  (named  for  the  town)  and  cognac  Captured 
by  the  Moors  in  711,  Jerez  was  recovered  by  Al- 
fonso X  of  Castile  in  1264 

Jerez  de  log  Caballeros  (da  16s  kabalya'rOs)  .  city 
(pop  12,486),  Badajoz  prov  ,  SW  Spam,  in  Estro- 
madura  It  was  given  to  the  Knights  Templars  in 
1237  Balboa  was  born  here 

Jenah  (jerl'u),  Kohathite  Levite  1  Chron  23  19, 
24  2  i  Jenjah  1  Chron  2631 

Jenbai  (je'rlba),  soldier  of  David     1  Chron    11  46 

Jericho  (je'rlko)  [Heb  ,  -fragrant,  or  city  of  tho 
moon  god],  ancient  city,  Palestine,  in  the  Jordan 
valley  5  mi  N  of  the  Dead  Sea  It  was  captured 
from  the  Canaamtes  by  Joshua,  according  to  the 
biblical  account  in  Joshua  6,  and  was  destroyed, 
a  course  several  times  repeated  m  its  history  Ono 
of  its  conquerors  was  Herod  the  Great,  who  sacked 
and  rebuilt  it  Later  it  fell  to  the  Mohammedans 
Throughout  these  vicissitudes,  though  its  site  was 
probably  changed,  the  city  retained  its  importance 
Excavations  early  in  the  present  century  have  re- 
vealed walls  believed  to  be  those  of  the  first  Jericho 
The  small  modern  village  of  Enha  near  by  has  a 
castle  ascribed  to  the  Crusaders  Deut  34  3, 
Joshua  1821,2  Sam  10  5,  1  Kings  16  34,  2  Kings 
2  4,  25  5,  Jer  39  5,  52  8,  1  Mac  9  50,  Mat  20  29, 
Luke  10  30 

Jericho,  town  (pop  1,077),  NW  Vt  ,  E  of  Burling- 
ton, granted  1763,  occupied  1774,  permanently 
settled  after  the  Revolution.  There  are  still  a  few 
early-  19th-century  buildings  Wilson  A  Bentley, 
author  with  W  J  Humphreys  of  Snow  Crystals 
(1931),  photographed  snowflakes  here 

Jeriel  Oerl'el,  je'ieel)  [Heb  ,  -founded  by  God],  chief 
Issachante  1  Chron  7  2 

Jenjah  QeYI'ju),  variant  of  JERIAH. 

Jerimoth  (je'rtmO 


prove  him  for  his  pagan  studies  Renouncing  his 
classical  scholarship,  he  fled  to  the  desert  to  hvo 
as  an  ascetic  and  to  devote  himself  to  sciiptural 
studies,  for  winch  lie  learned  Hebrew  In  378  he 
returned  to  Antioch,  was  ordained  priest  there  the 
following  jear,  and  then  went  to  Constantinople 
to  study  under  St  GRKC.OHY  NA.ZIANZEN  In  382 
Jetome  returned  to  Rome  with  Gregory,  when 
Pope  D  \MABTJH  I  asked  them  to  help  settle  somo 
Eastei  n  problems  ,  Jerome  remained  as  papal  secre- 
tary He  was  acclaimed  for  his  exposition  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  Damasus  requested  him  to  begin  on  a 
new  version  of  the  Bible  Jeiomo  was  spiritual 
adviser  to  a  number  of  noble  ladies  leading  con- 
ventual lives,  among  whom  the  most  eminent  was 
St  PAUL*  But  his  criticisms  of  the  secular  clergy 
antagonized  them,  and  he  returned  East  when 
Damasus  died  From  386  to  his  death,  Jerome 
woiked  in  the  monastery  which  Paula  established 
for  him  in  Bethlehem  Heio  he  did  the  bulk  of 
revision  of  his  Latin  translations  of  tho  Bible  He 
also  wrote  commentaries  on  Etclesiastes  and  tho 
epistles  of  St  Paul,  translated  Origon's  homilies, 
revised  part  of  the  Latin  version  of  the  Septuagint, 
and  translated  from  the  Hebrew  Isaiah  and  other 
prophets,  Psalms,  Kings,  and  Job  Jerome's  texts 
were  tho  basis  of  the  VULO  VTE  In  393  he  wrote  De 
viris  illustrihus  [concerning  illustrious  men|,  lives 
of  130  Christian  writers  Other  works  include 
Adversus  Jovinianum  [against  JovmianJ,  in  praise 
of  virginity,  a  dialogue  against  the  Pelagians, 
panegyrics  on  deceased  friends  (eg,  St  Paula)  , 
arid  brilliantly  written  letters,  of  which  over  100 
remain  to  furnish  a  rare  account  of  his  time  His 
correspondence  with  St  Augustine,  with  whom  he 
sometimes  quarreled,  is  of  peculiar  interest  St 
Jerome  was  involved  in  many  theological  and 
scholarly  controversies,  even  with  a  long-estab- 
lished friend,  such  as  Rufinus  Collections  of  pa- 
tristic literature  have  translations  of  many  of  his 
works  St  Jeromo  is  buried  m  the  Church  of  St 
Mary  Major  in  Rome  See  his  letters  (ed  by  James 
Duff,  1942),  Paul  Monceaux,  St  Jerome  the  Early 
Years  (Eng  tr  ,  1933) 

Jerome,  Jerome  Klapka,  1859-1927,  English  hu- 
morist and  playwright  His  IdU  Thoughts  of  an  Idle 
Fellow  (1886)  and  Three  Men  in  a  Boat  (1889)  gavo 
him  his  reputation  for  genial  humor  One  of  his 
plays,  The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back,  which 
had  a  long  run  when  first  produced  m  1907,  receives 
occasional  revivals  m  England  and  tho  United 
States  His  reminiscences,  My  Life  and  Times, 
were  published  m  1926 


Jerimoth  (je'rtmOth)    1  Benjamite    1  Chron  7  7,8. 

2  One  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag.   1  Chron   125  Jerome,  William  Travers,  1869-1934,  American  law- 

3  Officer  of  David    1  Chron  27  19   4  Son  of  David,      yer,  b   New  York  city,  grad   Columbia  School  of 
2  Chron  11  18    6  Levite  of  David    1  Chron  25  4      *         "*"•     -  '  '     "  ... 


Jeremoth    I  Chron   25  22    6  Levite  of  Hezekiah. 
2  Chron  31  13    7  See  JBRBMOTH  2. 


Law,  1884  Prominent  in  the  cause  of  reform,  he 
served  (1894-95)  on  the  Lexow  commission  to  in- 
vestigate political  corruption  and  managed  (1895) 


Jerioth  (je'rioth),  woman  named  in  a  genealogy.   1     the  successful  campaign  of  William  L  Strong  for 
—  °  *°  reform  mayor  of  New  York  city.  He  helped  frame 


Chron  2  18. 


the  legislation  which  created  the  court  of  special 
sessions  and  became  (1895)  justice  of  this  court. 
As  district  attorney  (1901-9)  of  New  York  co  , 
Jerome  led  a  continuous  and  independent  campaign 
against  crime  and  political  corruption  Frequently 
he  led  surprise  raids  in  person,  notably  the  one 
against  the  gambling  house  of  Richard  CANFIELD 
Jerome  was  the  prosecutor  in  the  trial  of  Harry 
K  Thaw 

Jerome.  1  Town  (pop  2,295),  central  Ariz  ,  NE  of 
Proscott,  me  1899  Copper  was  discovered  here  in 
the  '70s,  and  the  mining  town  grew  on  several 
levels  of  a  mountainside  m  the  '80s  The  smelter 
was  moved  to  Clarkdale  m  1915  2  City  (pop 
3,537),  co  seat  of  Jororne  co  ,  S  Idaho,  near  the 
Snake,  laid  out  1007,  mo  1909  Reclaimed  lands 
are  near  the  city 

Jerome  of  Prague,  d  1416,  Bohemian  religious  re- 
former, a  celebrated  preacher  During  his  studies 
at  Prague  and  at  Oxford,  Jerome  was  influenced 
by  the  doc  trmal  views  of  WYC  LIP  Ho  c ontmuod  to 
stud>  and  travel  widely  abroad,  m  constant  c  onflict 
with  tho  authorities  In  1407  ho  returned  to 
Prague,  where  ho  joined  forces  with  HUSH  in  advo- 
cating Bohemian  control  of  the  Umv  of  Prague 
and  in  opposing  the  papal  bulls  against  Lancelot  of 
Naples  When  Huss  was  summoned  before  the 
Council  of  Constance  (HOC  COVHTANCF,  COUNCIL 
OF),  Jerome  went  there  to  defend  him  in  1415  Ar- 
rested while  attempting  to  escape  from  the  hostile 
c  hurchmen,  Jerome  was  brought  bac  k  to  Ccmstam  e 
and  imprisoned  After  the  burning  of  Huss,  Jerome 
recanted  his  defenses  of  Huss  and  Wychf,  but  his 
sine  cnty  was  doubted  and  ho  was  not  released  In 
1416  he  withdrew  his  recantation  and  was  burned 
as  a  heretic  Jerome  stands  with  I  Fuss  as  a  fore- 
runner of  tho  Reformation 

Jerrold,  Douglas  William  (jfr'Jd),  1803-57,  English 
humorist,  playwright,  and  miscellaneous  writer 
His  play  Black-med  Susan  (1829),  pioduced  at  the 
Surrey  Theatre,  was  an  enormous  success,  but  Jer- 
rold is  best  known  for  his  contubutions  to  Punch 
from  1841  until  his  death  Some  of  these,  collected 
as  Punch's  Letters  to  fhs  Son  (1843)  and  Mr» 
Caudle's  Curtain  Lesturts  (1846),  woe  also  popular 
in  the  United  States  Joirold  was  editor  of  Lloyd's 
Weekly  Newspaper  from  1852  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  William  Blanchard  Jerrold,  1826  84,  au- 
thor of  several  plays  and  novels,  of  articles  in  sup- 
port of  the  Union  cause  in  the  \meiican  Civil  War, 
and  of  biographies  of  his  fnthei  (1859),  Napoleon 
III  (1874  -82),  and  George  Ci  uikshank  (1882)  See 
Waltor  Jen  old,  Douglas  Jerrold  and  Punch  (1910) 
and  Douglas  Jerrold,  Dramatist  and  Wit  (1914) 
Jersey,  island  (45  sq  mi  ,  pop  50,462),  in  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  largest  of  the  CHANNH,  ISLANDS  It 
is  15  mi  from  the  Normandy  coast  and  SE  of 
Guernsey  St  Heher,  tho  capital,  is  on  St  Aubm's 
Bay  The  mild  climate  (plants  tequiring  subtrop- 
ical conditions  grow  without  protection),  the  mod- 
erate rainfall  (30-35  in  ),  and  the  sceneiv  haye 
contributed  to  make  Jersey,  hko  other  Channel 
Islands,  a  vacation  resort  Tho  soil  is  generally 
good,  and  large  quantities  of  vegetables  (especially 
potatoes  and  tomatoes)  and  fruits  are  raised,  cat- 
tle raining  and  dairy  ing  (Jei  sey  cattle)  are  impor- 
tant Fishing  and  the  quanying  of  granite  are 
other  industries  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  of 
Norman  descent  English,  French,  and  local  dia- 
lects are  spoken 

Jersey  cattle,  breed  of  dairy  cattle,  ongmated  on, 
and  still  imported  fiom,  the  island  of  Jersey,  The 
breed  has  lx»en  kept  pure  for  a  long  time  With 
the  Guernseys,  they  are  included  in  the  Channel 
Island  breeds  One  of  the  smallest  of  tho  dair> 
breeds,  they  ai  o  not  the  greatest  milk  producers  in 
quantity,  but  their  milk  has  the  highest  percentage 
of  butter  fat  They  were  fiist  brought  to  America 
c  1850  Present-day  Jerseys  range  in  color  from  tan 
to  very  dark  brown,  and  some  are  creamy  white, 
yellowish,  or  gray  The>  may  be  solid  colors  or 
vanously  marked 

Jersey  City,  commercial  and  industrial  city  (pop 
301,173),  co  seat  of  Hudson  co  ,  NE  N  J  ,  on  the 
peninsula  between  the  Ha<  kensack  river  and  New- 
ark Bay  (on  the  west)  and  New  York  Bay  (on  the 
east),  opposite  lower  Manhattan,  with  which  it  is 
connected  across  the  Hudson  by  ferry ,  tho  Holland 
Tunnel  (vehicular),  and  subway  It  is  an  impor- 
tant railroad  and  steamship  terminal  and  produces 
packed  meat,  ink,  and  chemicals  This  area  was 
acquired  by  Michiel  Pauw  in  1630  as  a  patroonship 
called  Pavonia  Heio  the  Dutch  established  as 
trading  posts  Paul  us  (Powles)  Hook  (connected  bv 
feny  with  Manhattan  c  1764),  Commumpaw,  and 
Horsmms  (first  permanent  settlement  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  seat  ot  Pavonia's  first  governor).  The 
foit  at  Paulus  Hook  was  captured  by  Light-Horse 
Harry  Lee  under  Washington's  plan,  Aug  19,  1779 
Bergen,  near  by,  also  associated  with  Washington 
and  the  Revolution,  was  a  stockaded  Dutch  village 
dating  from  before  1620,  it  had  tho  first  municipal 
government  m  New  Jersey  (1661),  the  first  church 
(1660,  Dutch  Reformed),  and  tho  first  school  (1662), 
on  a  site  which  has  been  continuously  occupied  by 
a  school  building  The  town  of  Jersey,  incorporated 
in  1804,  became  Jersey  City  in  1836,  it  included 
Bergen  and  to  it  were  added  Hudson  City  and 
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Greenville  All  these  communities  were  amalga- 
mated to  form  the  present  Jersey  City,  second  only 
to  Newark  in  size  m  the  state  Frank  HAGUE  was 
Democratic  boss  of  New  Jersey  His  differences 
with  the  CIO  and  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  came  to  court  m  1938,  the  US  Supreme 
Couit  in  1939  voided  Jersey  City's  laws  curbing 
civil  liberties  The  city's  public  hbrai  v  (1889)  and 
modern  medical  center  are  of  high  lank  It  has  a 
Jesuit  college  and  a  state  teachers  college  J  E 
Fraser  designed  the  Lincoln  statue  (1929)  in  Lin- 
coln Park,  and  Philip  Martin y  the  war  memorial 
Jersey  Homesteads  see  HIUHTSTOWN,  N  J 
Jersev  Shore,  borough  (pop  5,432) ,  N  central  Pa  , 
on  the  Susquehanna  and  W  of  Wilhamsport,  set- 
tled 1785,  me  1820  Farms  in  this  region  produce  a 
rod-kornol  corn  which  makes  excellent  ensilage 
Tho  town  has  a  textile  mill 

Jerseyville,  city  (pop  4,809),  co  seat  of  Jersey  co  , 
W  111  ,  northeast  of  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  with 
tho  Mississippi,  platted  1834,  inc  1855  It  is  a 
shipping  and  trade  center  in  a  fruit  and  farm  area 

Senibbaal  (-ru'baul,  -ruba'ul)  see  GIDEON 
erubbesheth  G^rtt'beshtHh)  see  GIDEON 
cruel  (jer"il'fl)  [Hob  , -founded  by  God],  umdent>- 
fied  place,  W  of  the  Dead  Sea  2  Chron  20  16 
Jerusalem,  Arabic  El  Kuds,  city  (pop  c  170,000), 
Palestine  It  is  built  on  the  ridge  (2,500  ft  high) 
1\.  ing  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  and  it  is  c  35 
mi  SE  of  Jaffa,  its  main  seaport  It  is  tho  holy  city 
of  Jews  and  Christians  and  one  of  the  shrines  of 
Islam  Jerusalem,  often  under  the  name  of  ZION, 
figures  famihai  ly  in  Jewish  and  Christian  literature 
as  a  symbol  of  the  capital  of  the  Messiah  and  the 
prototype  of  tho  heavenly  c  ity  The  eastern  part  of 
Jerusalem  is  tho  Old  City,  a  quadrangular  area 
built  on  two  hills  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  built 
(1542)  by  Suleiman  I  (Suleiman  the  Magnificent) 
Within  the  wall  there  are  four  quarters  The  Mos- 
lem quarter,  on  the  east,  contains  a  sacred  enclo- 
sure, the  Haram  esh-Shorif,  within  whit  h,  built  on 
the  old  Mt  MORIAH,  are  tho  striking  Dome  of  the 
Rock,  or  Mosque  of  Omar,  and  the  Mosque  of 
Aksa  Tho  wall  of  the  Hai  am  incorporates  the  only 
extant  piet  e  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  (BOO  TEMPLF),  this,  tho  Wailing  Wall,  is  a 
holy  plate  of  the  Jews  Hard  by  is  the  Jewish  quar- 
ter, with  several  famous  old  sv  nagogues,  mostly  de- 
stroy ed  in  the  bitter  fighting  in  1948  To  the  west 
is  the  \rmenian  quarter  The  Christian  quarter 
ot  cupies  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Old  City  Its 
greatest  monument  is  tho  Chun  h  of  tho  HOLY 
SEPULCHEK  Through  the  area  runs  the  Via  Dolo- 
rosa,  where  Jesus  is  said  to  haye  earned  his  cross 
The  New  City  extends  west  and  southwest  of  the 
Old  City  and  has  largely  developed  since  tho  19th 
cent  There  are  numerous  Christian  and  Jewish 
institutions,  many  of  them  educational,  notably 
the  Palestine  Arehaeologu  al  Museum  To  the  east 
of  the  Old  f  'itv  is  the  valley  of  the  KIDRON,  across 
whith  he  the  Garden  of  GETHSFM\NF  and  the 
Mount  of  OIIVKS  To  the  north  is  Mt  Scopus,  a 
Jewish  intellectual  center,  with  the  Hadasaah  Med- 
ic al  C'entor.  tho  National  Library ,  and  tho  HEBREW 
UNIVERSITY  To  tho  west  and  south  of  the  Old 
City  runs  the  Valley  of  HINNOM,  this  moots  the 
Kidron  near  the  pool  of  Su  OAM,  whit  h,  just  S  of  the 
Haram,  is  next  to  the  sito  of  the  original  city  of 
Jerusalem,  now  excavated  and  tailed  tho  City  of 
David  (see  OPIIKL)  Tho  love  for  identifying  his- 
tont  al  sites  is  t  haractenstic  of  Jerusalem  and  of  all 
the  Holy  Land,  and  ev  ory  where  there  are  spots  pur- 
portedly c  onnet  ted  with  events  in  the  lives  of  Jesus 
and  of  many  other  holy  persons,  for  every  recorded 
event  of  sacred  story  one  or  more  lot  ations  are 
shown  Hence  there  are  churches  and  shrines  in- 
numerable The  traditional  idontifit  ations  vary  in 
reliability  from  certainty  (e  g  ,  Gethsemane)  to  pi- 
ous supposition  (e  g  ,  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin)  Tho 
most  famous  identification  is  that  of  CALVARY 
Jerusalem  is  at  least  as  old  as  tho  15th  cent  B  C 
It  is  firwt  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (except  for  a  pos- 
sible allusion  in  the  Salem  of  Gen  14  18)  as  Jebus, 
fortress  of  the  Jebusites  David  captured  it  and 
walled  tho  city,  and  Solomon  built  the  Tornple  on 
Mt  Monah  From  then  Jerusalem  became  the 
spiritual  and  political  capital  of  the  Hebrews 
Sharing  thoir  vie  issitudes,  it  fell  in  580  B  C  to  the 
Babylonians  and  was  restored  under  Ezra,  it  was 
the  capital  of  tho  Maccabean  house,  then  of  the 
Herods  (see  HEROD),  and  it  was  favored  by  Herod 
the  Great  The  Roman  emperor  Titus  ruined  the 
city  and  destroved  the  Temple  (A  D  70)  to  punish 
and  discourage  the  Jews  After  the  revolt  of  BAR 
KOKBA  the  Romans  rebuilt  the  city  as  a  pagan 
shrine,  called  Aeha  Capitolma,  but  forbade  tho 
Jews  to  live  on  the  site  With  the  imperial  tolera- 
tion of  Christianity,  Jerusalem  underwent  a  re- 
vival, greatly  aided  by  St  HFLENA,  who  sponsored 
rnuc  h  building  in  the  4th  cent  ,  ever  since  her  time 
it  has  been  a  world  pilgrimage  spot  The  Moslems, 
who  behoved  the  city  was  visited  by  Mohammed, 
treated  Jerusalem  well  when  it  fell  into  their  hands 
in  037,  and  it  became  their  cruef  shrine  after  Mecca 
In  the  llth  cent,  the  Fatimites  began  to  molest 
Christian  pilgrims,  their  destruc  tion  of  tho  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  helped  bring  on  the  CRU- 
SADES.  Jerusalem  fell  to  the  Crusaders  m  1099,  and 
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for  most  of  the  12th  cent  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  In  1187  the  Mos- 
lems under  Saladm  returned.  The  Mamelukes  were 
perhaps  the  chief  Moslem  benefactors  of  the  city, 
and  later  Suleiman  the  Magnificent  favored  it  Tho 
19th  cent  saw  two  dec  isive  changes — a  great  revival 
of  Christian  pilgrimage,  with  consequent  building 
of  churches,  hospices,  and  institutions,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  large-scale  Jewish  immigration  into  the 
city  Jerusalem,  which  fell  to  Allenby  in  Dec, 
1917,  l>et  ame  the  capital  of  the  British  mandate  of 
Palestine,  it  was  by  then  preponderantly  Jewish  in 
population  and  European  rather  than  Oriental  in 
type  As  the  time  approached  for  ending  the  man- 
date, the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  wore  both  determined 
to  hold  Jerusalem  Christian  opinion  for  tho  most 
part  was  strongly  in  favor  of  creating  a  froc  city 
safe  for  all  religions  This  view  prevailed  in  the 
United  Nations,  which,  in  partitioning  Palestine 
into  Arab  and  Jewish  states,  declared  that  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  environs  (including  Bethlehem)  would 
be  an  internationally  administered  enclave  in  the 
projected  Arab  state  Even  before  the  partition 
went  into  effect  (May  14,  1948),  fighting  between 
Jew s  and  Arabs  broke  out  in  the  city  After  tho 
partition  the  Jewish  community,  cut  off  from  Is- 
rael, battled  forces  chiefly  belonging  to  the  Arab 
Legion  of  Joidan  On  May  28  the  Jews  in  the  Old 
City  surrendered  The  New  City  was  still  held  by 
Jews,  and  with  the  arrival  of  Israeli  relief  forces  in 
July  tho  battle  was  over  except  for  sporadic  dis- 
orders Isiael  announced  in  Nov  ,  1949,  that  it 
would  retain  the  area  it  held,  and  after  the  UN 
General  Assembly  nevertheless  reaffirmed  the  dec  i- 
sion  to  placo  Jerusalem  under  the  Trusteeship 
Council,  Israel  responded  on  Dec  14  by  making  the 
city  the  national  capital  The  Old  City,  along  with 
all  areas  m  the  hands  of  the  Arab  Legion  was  an- 
nexed to  Jordan  m  April,  1949  See  L  H  Cust, 
Jerusalem  (1924),  James  Bailie,  Ancient  Jerusalem 
(1930) 

Jerusalem,  Latin  Kingdom  of,  feudal  state  created 
in  Syria  and  Palestine  by  the  leaders  of  the  First 
Crusade  (see  CRITSADES)  In  1099,  after  their  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem,  the  Crusaders  t  hose  Gom  UF>  OF 
BOUILION  king,  he  declined  the  title,  prefening 
that  of  advocate  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  but  with 
his  olet  tion  the  kingdom  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
His  brother  and  successor,  BALDWIN  I,  took  the 
royal  title  He  and  his  successors  were  nominal 
overlords  over  the  principality  of  Antioth  and  the 
counties  of  EDESSA  and  TKIPOII,  which,  with  the 
royal  domain  of  Jerusalem,  constituted  the  great 
fiefs  of  tho  kingdom  Jerusalem  itself  t  on  tamed  the 
counties  of  JAJFA  and  ASHKI/LON,  the  lordships  of 
KRAK,  Montreal,  and  Sidon,  and  the  principality  of 
Galilee  Coming  into  existence  during  the  height 
of  feudalism,  the  kingdom  was  created  on  the  pur- 
est forms  of  feudal  theory  Tho  kingship  was  elec  - 
tivo,  and  the  Arises  of  Jerusalem,  the  law  of  the 
country,  reflet  ted  the  ideal  feudal  law  In  prac  tit  e, 
however,  irregularities  soon  appeared,  and  the  kings 
actually  wore  chosen  on  dynastic  considerations 
The  great  feudal  loids  rarely  felt  bound  to  their 
overlord  in  the  chronic  struggles  of  the  Latins 
among  themselves  and  with  the  Mamelukes  of 
Egypt,  tho  Seljuk  Turks,  and  tho  Byzantine  em- 
porors  Tho  rise  of  the  great  military  orders,  the 
KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS  and  the  KNIGHTS  HOSPJT^L- 
KKS,  further  undermined  the  royal  authority  Edes- 
sa,  captured  bv  the  Seljuks  in  1144,  was  tho  first 
Latin  state  to  fall  to  the  infidel  Tho  subsequent 
Crusades  did  not  halt  the  Moslem  advance,  and  m 
1187  Jerusalem  itself  fell  to  Sultan  SALAPIN  after 
his  victory  at  Hattm  What  remained  of  tho  Latin 
state  was  virtually  destroyed  bv  the  complete  rout 
of  tho  Chustians  in  tho  battle  of  Gaza  (1244)  The 
Crusades  of  Louis  IX  of  France  and  Edward  I  of 
England  were  failures,  and  in  1291  Acre,  tho  last 
Christian  stronghold,  fell  The  kings  of  Jerusalem 
of  the  house  of  Bouillon  were  Baldwin  I  (1100- 
1118)  and  BAIDWIN!!  (1118-31)  The  crown  then 
passed  to  the  ANGEVIN  dynasty,  beginning  (1131) 
with  FULK  and  ending  (1186)  with  BALDWIN  V 
Though  it  became  an  empty  title,  tho  kingship  of 
Jerusalem  continued  nominally  until  the  20th  tent 
On  Baldwin  V's  death  the  title  passed  to  the  four 
successive  husbands  of  Isabella,  daughter  of  Amal- 
ric  I  Gi  \  OF  LUSIQNAN,  CONR  u>,  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  Henry,  tount  of  Champagne,  and  AMALRIC 
II,  king  of  Cyprus  In  1210  JOHN  OF  BRIENNE  re- 
ceived the  title,  wluc'h  passed  (1226)  to  his  son-in- 
law,  Emperor  FREDERICK  II  From  Frederick's 
death  (1250)  the  title  was  borne  by  various  families 
who  had  a  claim,  notably  the  kings  of  Cyprus,  the 
Angevms,  and  the  houses  of  Lorraine  and  Savoy 
Tho  struggles  of  the  Latin  nobles  of  Jerusalem 
against  the  Saracens  have  furnished  the  material  for 
many  chivalrous  romances  ui  subsequent  ages,  par- 
ticularly for  the  poets  of  Renaissance  Italy  For 
bibliography,  see  CRUSADES 

Jerusalem  artichoke,  tuberous-rooted  perennial  sun- 
flower (Helianthu*  tuberosus)  native  to  North 
Ameiica  but  widely  cultivated.  The  tubers  are 
somewhat  potatohke  but  starchless  and  have  the 
flavor  of  an  artichoke,  they  are  grown  for  human 
food,  stock  feed,  and  as  a  source  of  inulm,  from 
which  levulose  sugar  may  be  obtained.  The  tubers 
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are  not  inj'ured  by  frost  when  left  underground  for 
the  winter.  Jerusalem  artichokes  were  cultivated 
by  American  Indians  before  the  arrival  of  Colum- 
bus. Early  in  the  17th  cent  they  were  cultivated 
in  Europe — in  Italv  as  air  awl  e  [turning  toward  the 
sun],  which  in  English  became  Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem  cherry   see  NIGHTSHADE 

Jerusalem  thorn,  name  for  various  plants,  particu- 
laily  the  CHRIST'S-THORN 

Jerusha  or  Jerushah  (both  jCrtSo'shu)  [Heb  ,»pos- 
spswHl],  mother  of  King  Jotham  of  Judah  2  Kings 
15  ii,  2  Chron  27  1 

Jenraulx  (jur'vC,  jkr'-),  village,  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshne,  England,  NW  of  Ripon  Near  it  are 
nuns  of  a  Cistercian  abbey  which  was  founded  in 
1150  and  was  dismantled  after  tho  execution  of  the 
last  abbot  in  1537 

Jervis,  John,  earl  of  St  Vincent  (jar'vK  jur'~), 
17  35-1823,  British  admiral  His  most  famous  ac- 
tion as  commander  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  was 
his  defeat  of  27  Spanish  ships  off  Cape  St  Vincent 
(1797)  with  only  15  vessels  The  victory  was 
laigoly  due  to  an  unauthorized  attack  by  Horatio 
NELSON  and  might  have  been  more  complete  had 
Joivis  leahzed  the  weakness  of  the  enemy  It 
destroyed  a  threat  of  the  invasion  of  England,  and 
Jervis  received  a  peerage  and  pension  As  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty  (1801-0),  Jervis  vigorously 
attacked  abuses,  then  returned  to  a  sea  command 
(1800-7)  until  his  health  failed  See  biographies 
by  W  N  Anson  (191  i)  and  O  A  Sherrard  (1933) 

Jervis,  John  Bloomfield  (jur'vte),  1795-1885,  Amer- 
ican civil  engineer  and  railroad  builder,  b  Hunting- 
ton,  N  Y  He  helped  to  build  tho  Eno  Canal  and 
tho  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  While  serving  as 
chief  engineer  of  the  Mohawk  A  Hudson  RR,  he 
had  tho  West  Point  Foundry  build,  according  to  his 
specification*,  the  Experiment  (1832),  the  fastest 
locomotive  construe  ted  up  to  that  time  and  the  first 
to  have  a  special  four-wheel  bwivel  truck  for  the 
forward  end,  Jervis's  chief  contribution  to  locomo- 
tive design  In  1830  he  became  chief  engineer  of 
the  Crotcm  Aquedut  t,  which  supplies  water  to  New 
York  citv  He  was  chief  engineer  (1847-50)  in  the 
construction  of  the  Hudson  River  RR  between 
Now  York  and  Poughkeepsie  and  in  the  next  10 
vears  was  connected  in  a  similar  capacity  with  the 
Michigan  Southern  and  Chicago  &  Rock  Island 
railroads,  as  well  as  serving  others  as  a  consulting 
engineer  He  was  one  of  tho  ablest  and  most  emi- 
nent of  early  American  engineers  Besides  many  re- 
ports and  pamphlets,  he  wrote  Railroad  Property 
(1861)  and  The  Question  of  Labour  and  Capital 
(1877)  Port  Jervis,  N  Y  ,  is  named  for  him 

Jervis  Bay  Qir'vTs),  inlet  of  the  Pacific,  E  New 
South  Wales,  Australia,  sheltered  bv  Boyven  Island 
and  two  small  peninsulas  The  harbor  and  a  por- 
tion (28  sq  mi  )  of  tho  south  peninsula  were 
transferred  to  the  commonwealth  by  New  South 
Wales  in  1915  foi  a  port  to  be  connected  by  rail 
with  Canberra,  85  mi  inland,  m  the  Australian 
Capital  Territory  The  Roval  Australian  Naval 
College  at  Captain's  Point  on  the  south  shore  v\as 
removed  to  Flinders  naval  base  in  Victoria  in  1930 
The  area  has  summer  resorts 

Jesaiah  (jesa'vu)  [Heb  ,-God  saves]  1  Descendant 
of  Zeiubbahol  1  Chron  321  2  Bonjamito  an- 
cestor of  Sal  lu  Neh  117 

Jeshaiah  (jesha'yu)  [Heb, -God  saves]  1  Chief 
singer  1  Chron  253,15  2  Tribal  chief  accom- 
panying Ezra  Ezra  87  S  Descendant  of  Moses 
1  Chron  20  25  Isshiah  Chron  24  21  4  Merarite 
who  returned  with  Ezra  Ezra  8  19 

Jeshanah  (jtVshunu,  jesha'nu)  [Heb  ,— ancient], 
town,  probably  N  of  Jerusalem  2  Chron  13  19 

Jesharelah  (j£shure'lu),  tho  same  as  ASARELAH 

Jeshebeab  (jgshe/beab),  chief  priest  of  David  1 
Chron  24  13 

Jesher  (jS'^hur),  Caleb's  son     1  Chron   2  18 

Jeshimon  (jp'shtm6n)  [Heb  , —waste],  unidentified 
landmaik,  S  Palestine  Num  21  20,  23  28,  1  Sam 
'23  19,24,  20  1,3 

Jeshishai  Oeshl'sha)  [Heb  , -child  of  one's  old  age], 
ancestor  of  Gadites  of  Gilead  1  Chron  5  14 

Jeshohaiah  (j&shoha'yii),  chief  of  a  Simeonite  fam- 
ily 1  Chron  4  30 

Jeshua  or  Jeshuah  (both  jS'shuu)  [Heb.-Gnd 
helps]  ISooJoftHUA  2  See  JOSHUA  2  3  Head  of 
a  postexiUc  family  Ezra  2  6,  Neh  711  4  Priestly 
family  1  Chron  24  11,  Ezra  2  36,  Neh  739  5 
Head  of  a  Levitical  family  Ezra  2  40,  3  9,  Neh 
109,128  SLovite  2  Chron  3115  7  Unidenti- 
fied town,  S  Palestine  Neh  1 1  26 

Jeshurun  (jtlshu'run),  affectionate  name  for  Israel. 
Dout  32  15,  33  5,20  Jesurun  Isa  44  2 

Jesiah  (j^sl'il)  (Hob  ,=God  lends]  1  Ally  of  David 
at  Ziklag  1  Chron  12  6  2  Sec  ISSHIAH 

Jesimiel  (-sun'-),  Suneonito  chief     1  Chion   436 

Jespersen,  Otto  (cVtoyS'spursim),  1800-1943,  Dan- 
ish philologist  Professor  of  English  language  and 
literature  at  tho  Umv  of  Copenhagen  and  later 
rector  there,  he  first  earned  a  name  for  brilliant 
work  in  phonetics  and  later  wrote  widely  known 
books  on  the  English  language  and  linguistics  in 
general,  notably  A  Modern  English  Grammar  on 
Historical  Principles  (in  parts,  1909-31),  Language 
(1922),  Philosophy  of  Grammar  (1924),  and  Ana- 
lytic Syntax  (1937). 


Cross  reference*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 
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his  life  such  canons  as  were  applied  to  the  study 
of  Mohammed  Jesus  was  bora  of  MART,  wife  of 
Joseph,  a  carpenter  of  Nasareth,  Galilee,  who  had 
brought  his  wife  to  Bethlehem,  his  ancestral  home, 
for  the  Roman  tax-census  The  Christian  era  is 
computed  according  to  a  6th-oentury  reckoning  to 
begin  with  Jesus'  bu  th,  A  D.  1.  The  date  is  placed 
several  years  too  late,  for  Jesus  was  probably  born 
betweenSBC  amU  B  C  The  month  and  day  aie 
uuknown,  CHRISTMAS  (Dec.  25)  was  set  as  the 
feast  several  centuries  later.  According  to  the 
Gospels,  wonderful  events  surrounded  the  birth  of 
JenuH,  especially  ita  annunciation  by  an  angel  to 
Maiy  (Mat  1  18-25,  Luke  I  26-56)  In.  accord- 
ance with  Jewish  law  Jesus  was  circumcised,  his 
mother  was  punned,  and  he  was  confirmed  at  the 


jessamine:  see  JASMINB. 

Jesse  GB'ee),  father  of  David  the  king  He  was  a 
Judahite  of  Bethlehem.  His  name  came  to  symbol- 
ise the  royal  family  and  the  Messianic  hopes  in- 
volving it  Ruth  4.17-22,  1  Sam  16  1-18;  17  12, 
58,  t  Chron.  212,13,  Isa  11  1,10,  Mat.  16,6, 
Luke  3  32  Christian  symbolism  used  Jesse  in 
OT  figures,  calling  Jesus  Jesse's  Rod  and  the 
Virgin  Mary  Jesse's  Root  Thus  also  medieval 
artists  represented  Jesse  at  the  beginning  of  the 
family  tree  of  Jesus,  e  g  ,  in  the  Jesse  window  (as 
at  Dorchester,  England,  and  Beauvais,  France),  a 
favorite  device  in  stained  glass.  See  Henry  Adams, 
Mont-Saint-Michel  and  Chartree 
Jessup,  Philip  Caryl,  1897-,  American  authority  on 

international  law,  b   New  York  city,  grad.  Ham-     r , ....    

ilton    College,    1919,    LL  B    Yale.    1924,    Ph  D       end  of  his  bovhood  (Luke  2  21-52)     Jesus  lived  at 
Columhii    1927     He  was  admitted  (1921)  to  the     a  critical  peuod  in  Jewish  hwtoiv    The  Jews  were 

.    , „,>,.,.- ...._,..  __x /»       , , ,      lestive  undei  Roman  rule  as  administered  by  the 

corrupt  house  of  HEROD,  the  Temple  and  the 
religion  were  under  the  control  of  a  party  allied 
with  the  Heiodians,  and  the  piovmcials  of  Galilee 
and  Judaea,  always  eager  for  the  Messiah,  looked 
for  an  immediate  deliverance  from  Roman  control 
The  Pharisees  and  scribes  ruled  Judaism,  scorning 
then  zealous  oountiymen  and  upholding  the  letter 
of  the  law  Some  time  before  AD  30  an  ascetic 
preacher  made  a  stir  in  the  Jordan  valley  by  his 
call  to  repentance  to  prepare  for  the  Messiah  This 
was  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  Among  those  he  baptized 
was  his  cousin  Jesus.  Jesus  wont  from  his  baptism 
into  solitude,  thence  to  emerge  on  his  three-yeai 
mission  He  was  about  30  at  this  time  (Mat  3,  4, 


bar,  and  after  1925  he  taught  international  law  and 
diplomacy  at  Columbia  Umv  Jessup  served 
(1924-25)  as  assistant  solicitor  in  the  Dept  of 
State,  assisted  (1929)  Ehhu  Root  at  the  Court  of 
International  Justice  at  Geneva,  and  was  (1943) 
chairman  of  the  foreign  relief  and  rehabilitation 
office  in  the  Dept  of  State  Later  he  was  (1943-44) 
assistant  secretary  general  of  UNKHA  and  a  dele- 
gate (1944)  at  the  Bretton  Woods  monetary  con- 
ference Then  he  served  (1948)  in  the  UN  General 
Assembly  He  became  (1948)  U  S  delegate  on  the 
UN  Security  Council,  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
UN  debate  on  the  Berlin  blockade,  and  was  ap- 
pointed (Feb  ,  1949)  by  President  Truman  as  am- 
bassador at  large  He  wrote  The  United  States  and 
the  World  Court  (1929),  International  Security 
(1935),  Today  and  Tomorrow  (1936),  and  a  biogra- 
phy of  Elihu  Root  (1938). 
jester:  see  FOOL 
Jesui  (jfis'QI),  the  same  as  Ism 
Jesuit:  see  JESUS,  So<  IETY  or 
Jesuit  Estates  Act,  adopted  m  1888  by  the  Quebec 
legislature,  partly  to  indemnify  the  Society  of 
Jesus  for  Jesuit  property  confiscated  during  the 
period  after  the  suppression  of  the  society  by  Pope 
Clement  XIV.  It  caused  a  violent  controversy  in 
Canada,  and  a  successful  motion  was  made  in  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  to  veto  the  Quebec 
legislation. 

Jesuit  Martyrs  of  North  America,  designation  for 
six  Jesuit  missionaries  and  two  assistants — Jean 
de  BR^BEUF,  Noel  CHABANKL,  Antoino  DANIEL, 
Charles  GARNIER,  Rene  GOUPIL,  Isaac  JOOUBS, 
Jean  LALANDE,  and  Gabriel  LALKMANT  They  were 
beatified  in  1925  and  canonized  in  1930  for  having 
suffered  martyrdom  (1648-49)  at  the  hands  of  the 
Iroquois  There  is  a  shrine  at  Auriesville,  N  Y. 
Feast  Sept  26  or  (among  the  Jesuits)  March  16 
Bee  J.  J.  Wynne,  The  Jesuit  Martyrs  of  North 
America  (1925) 

Jesuit  Relations,  reports  and  narratives  written  by 
French  Jesuit  missionaries  at  their  stations  in  New 
France  They  are  invaluable  as  historical  sources 
for  French  exploration  and  Indian  relations  and  al- 
so as  a  record  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  of  the 
region  before  white  influence  had  changed  them 
Published  originally  in  Pans  in  annual  volumes, 
they  were  translated  and  edited  by  R  G  Thwaites 
(73  vols  ,  1896-1901)  A  one-volume  selection, 
edited  by  Edna  Ken  ton,  appeared  in  1925  See 
bibliography  by  J  C  McCoy,  Jesuit  Relations  of 
Canada,  163&-187S  (1937) 

Jesup  (jes'up),  town  (pop  2,903),  co  seat  of  Wayne 
co.,  8E  Ga,,  near  the  Altamaha  nver  SW  of  Savan- 
nah, me  1870  It  is  a  trade  center  for  an  area 
yielding  farm  products,  naval  stores,  and  lumber. 
Jesurun  Oosu'run),  variant  of  JKSHUHUN 
Jesus  or  Jesus  Chnst.  The  name  Jesus  is  Greek  for 
the  Hebrew  Joshua,  a,  name  meaning  Savior; 
Christ  is  a  Greek  tianslation  of  the  Hebrew  Mes- 
siah, meaning  Anointed.  The  primary  sources  for 
the  life  of  Jesus  are  the  four  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John  and  the  epistles  of  the 
New  Testament  (see  GOSPEL,  MATTHEW,  GOSPEL 

ACCORDING  TO  SAINT,  JOHN,  epistles,  CORINTHIANS, 


Mark  1 ,  Luke  3 1  4 ,  John  1 )  Jesus  went  about  as  a 
wandering  rabbi,  accompanied  by  a  little  band  of 
disciples  (see  APOSTLE)  depending  for  their  few 
needs  largely  on  the  chanty  of  the  people  The 
first  and  principal  part  of  Jesus'  mission  was  spent 
in  Galilee,  where  he  was  at  home  with  the  poor 
provincials.  He  left  Palestine  to  go  northward 
apparently  twice  He  made  a  sensation  in  the 
countiy,  his  extraordinary  powers  (soe  MIRACLE) 
had  become  famous,  and  his  PARABLES  made  him 
better  understood  His  uncompromising  demands 
on  his  hearers,  his  bitter  attacks  on  Phauaees  and 
scribes,  and  his  obvious  preference  for  the  com 
pany  of  social  outcasts  ana  the  oppressed  increased 
the  popular  enthusiasm  Tho  simple  and  pious 
saw  in  him  a  prophet  of  God,  and  the  revolution- 
ary ZEALOTS,  a  future  king  At  the  end  of  three 
years  he  set  out  with  his  disciples  foi  Jeiusalem 
for  the  Passover  Jerusalem  was  like  a  tmderbox 
at  this  feast  of  Jewish  independence,  it  was 
crowded  with  excited  Jews  from  everywhere  and 
with  Roman  soldiers  brought  for  the  feast  by  their 
governor,  PONTIUS  PILATE  Jesus'  arrival  before 
the  Passover  was  marked  by  an  outburst  of  Mes- 
sianic enthusiasm,  well  calculated  to  alarm  the  poi- 
sons m  power  Then,  a  day  or  so  later,  Jesus 
created  a  scene  in  the  Temple  b\  beating  the 
usuring  money-changers.  The  clique  in  power, 
whom  he  consistently  upbraided,  now  felt  they 
had  to  deal  not  only  with  a  revolutionary  preacher, 
but  a  violent  reformer  as  well  So  the>  induced 
one  of  his  companions,  Junta  ISCAUIOT,  to  be- 
tray him  Jesus  ate  a  farewell  supper  with  his 
disciples  and  went  out  of  the  city  to  pray  in 
tiie  garden  of  Gethseinane  (the  Agony)  1  here  ho 
was  arrested.  He  was  rushed  to  trial  before  the 
ecclesiastical  court  of  the  Sanhednn  Jesus' 
claims  to  be  the  Messiah  and  the  Son  of  God  con- 
victed him  of  blasphemy,  a  crime  in  Jewish  law 
worthy  of  death  The  Roman  governor  alone 
could  order  a  man's  death.  Pontius  Pilate  tried  to 
evade  action,  but,  without  the  encouragement  of 
Herod  Antipas,  he  dared  not  brave  popular  opin- 
ion He  yielded  and  delivered  Jesus  to  be  crucified , 
he  put  on  the  cross  a  sign  reading,  "Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth, King  of  the  Jews  "  So  Jesus  died  and  was 
buried,  deserted  by  all  but  his  mother  and  a  few 
friends,  and  the  Roman  and  Jewish  powers  were 
nd  of  him  But  the  Gospels  do  not  leave  Jesus  in 
his  grave  On  the  first  day  of  the  week,  some  of 


epistles,  etc.).    The  first  three  Gospels  are  chron-     the  women  going  to  the  tomb  found  it  opened  and 
ological  biographies,  the  last  a  biography  m  es-     the  body  of  Jesu  '  


say  form,  hence  the  fiist  three  harmonize,  with 


„ lesus  gone    An  angel  at  the  tomb  told 

them  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead    Soon  they 


variation  of  detail,  while  the  fourth  uses  an  order     saw  him  and  talked  with  him,  and  his  disciples 
*-*-*-  A ""--  "-"    '    "-     ' 


suitable  to  its  purpose.  The  Gospels  are  in  Greek, 
the  language  of  Palestine  having  been  Aramaic. 
There  are  a  few  contradictions  between  one  Gospel 
and  another,  the  most  important  bearing  on  the 
date  of  the  Last  Supper,  which  the  first  three  place 
on  the  first  day  of  Passover,  while  John  places  it  be- 
fore the  feast.  The  epistles,  mostly  written  contem- 
poraneously with  the  Gospels,  add  other  details. 
There  are  bnef  references  to  Jesus  in  non-Christian 
writers  of  the  period,  especially  in  Tacitus,  Sueto- 
nius, Philo  (perhaps  interpolated),  and  Josephus, 
The  interest  of  these  writers  is  not  in  Jesus,  but  in 
the  Christians.  Second-century  Christian  writers 
furnish  material,  some  undoubtedly  reliable.  The 


met  him,  and  many  others  as  well  (Mat  28, 
Mark  10,  Luke  24,  John  20,  21,  1  Cor  153-8) 
The  Gospels  end  at  this  point,  but  the  book  of 
Acts  (by  Luke)  tells  how,  40  days  after  the  resur- 
rection, he  ascended  into  heaven  in  the  sight  of 
liis  disciples.  In  orthodox  theology,  Jesus  is  God 
made  man,  the  second  person  of  the  TRINITY, 
whose  incarnation  was  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
he  was  born  of  Mary,  a  virgin,  was  crucified  to 
make  ATONEMENT  to  God  for  man,  and  was  buned, 
he  rose  from  the  dead  and  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  lie  frhall  come  again  with  glory  to  judge  the 
living  and  the  dead,  and  he  founded,  through  his 
disciples,  the  Church  to  continue  his  work  on 


apocryphal  gospels  and  the  traditional  sayings  of  earth    The  Christian  calendar  revolves  around  the 

Jesus  are  quite  unreliable      Tho  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus,   his  principal   feasts  are   (in   the 

historicity  of  Jesus  had  until  the  end  of  the  19th  Western  Church)  the  Annunciation  (Mareh  25), 

cent    been  impeded  by  two  facts:  his  followers  Christmas  (Dec.  25)  with  its  preparation  in  Ao- 

assumed  his  historicity  and  regarded  study  of  it  as  VENT,  the  Circumcision  (Jan.  1),  the  EPIPHANY 

superfluous;  others  assumed  the  Gospels  to  be  a  (Jan    6),  CAKI>UUU»  (Feb.  2),  and  the  Trans- „  ,_^_ 

tissue  of  myth  and  refused  to  apply  to  the  study  of  ^figuration  (Aug  6).  The  EASTER  cycle  of  movable     Their  much  discussed  laxity  with  penitents  is  de* 


leasts  and  fasts  begins  with  LENT,  which  ends  in 
HOLY  WEEK,  after  Easter  comes  the  Ascension 
Sunday  is  the  Chriatian  weekly  memorial  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  among  Catholics  and  Orthodox, 
Friday  commemorates  the  Crucifixion  In  CHRISTI- 
ANITY, split  as  it  is  in  many  parts,  and  held  with 
many  different  minds,  two  constant,  vigorous  facts 
may  be  observed:  the  inspiring  nature  of  the 
Gospels,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  reality  of 
Jesus  Biographies  of  Jesus  are  innumerable  The 
following  are  examples  Terrot  R.  Glover,  The  Jesus 
of  History  (1917,  critical  Protestant),  Frederic  W 
Farrar,  The  Life  of  Christ  (1874,  conservative 
Protestant).  Alban  Goodier,  The  Public  Life  of 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Chnst  (1930,  Roman  Catholic) 
The  following  are  interpretative  Ernest  Renan, 
The  Life  of  Jesus  (Eng  ti  ,  1864,  19th-century  ra- 
tionalist), Sholem  Asch,  The  Nazarene  (Eng  tr., 
1939,  Jewish),  Francois  Mauriac,  Life  of  Jesus 
(Eng  tr.,  1937,  Roman  Catholic).  Jesus  in  art* 
Every  recorded  incident  in  the  life  of  Jesus  hai 
been  the  inspiration  of  some  mosaicist,  ivory  carver, 
goldsmith  or  silversmith,  sculptor,  or  engraver, 
from  the  earliest  representations  (in  the  CATACOMBS) 
to  the  most  modernistic  portrayals  Earlv  Chris- 
tians often  represented  him  as  the  Good  Shepherd 
carrying  a  lamb  The  figure  of  Christ  appears 
most  often  with  the  MADONNA  in  the  Nativity 
(Rossellino,  Luini,  Hugo  van  der  Goes) ,  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds  (Ribera) ,  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
(Mantogna,  Botticelli,  Durer),  Holy  Family  (So- 
doma,  Michelangelo,  Andrea  del  Sarto),  Flight 
into  Egypt  (Bramantino),  Repose  in  the  Flight 
(Correggio,  Dosso  Dossi,  Dttrer).  Other  scenes 
frequently  depicted  are  Circumcision  (Cosimo 
Tuia),  Christ  among  the  Doctors  (Borgognone, 
Bramantino,  Veronese,  Perugmo) ,  Baptism  (Ver- 
rocchio),  Washing  of  Feet  (Tintoretto),  Trans- 
figuration (Raphael  and  Giulio  Romano),  Last 
Supper  (Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Titian,  Tintoretto), 
Agony  in  the  Garden  (El  Gieco,  Correggio,  Man- 
tegna,  Perugmo) ,  Retrayal  (Giotto) ,  Christ  before 
Pilate  (Duccio),  At  the  Column  (Biamante,  An- 
tonello  da  Measina),  Crowning  with  Thorni  (Tie- 
polo),  Calvary  (Mautegna),  Crucifixion  (Nicola 
Pisano,  Fra  Angelico,  Velazquez,  Rubens),  De- 
scent from  the  Cross  (Giotto,  Fra  An^ehco,  Roger 
van  der  Weyden,  Rubens),  Deposition  (Titian), 
Pieto.  (Francia,  Bellini,  Michelangelo,  Van  Dyck), 
Entomlrment  (Titian,  Francia,  Raphael) ,  Ascension 
(Tintoretto)  Other  celebrated  pictures  aie  Mar- 
riage at  Cana  (Perugmo),  Miracle  of  the  Loaves 
and  Fishes  (Tintoretto) ,  Healing  the  Blind  (Duccio 
di  Buonmsegna) ,  Resurrection  of  Lazarus  (Tin- 
toretto, Froment),  Christ  and  the  Adulteress  (Lo- 
icnzo  Lotto,  Pal  ma  Vecchio) ,  Tribute  Money 
(Masaccio),  Christ  and  Maydaleii  (AJbertmolli), 
Incredulity  of  Ttiamas  (Duccio),  Among  the  Lowly 
(Lheinutte),  Christ  at  Emaus  (Jacopo  Bassano, 
Tiepolo) ,  Ecce  Homo  (Coireggio,  Sodoma,  Guido 
Rern) 

Jesus.  1  Son  of  Sirach,  author  of  ECCLESIABTICUB  2 
or  Jesus  Justus,  convei  ted  Jew  in  Rome  Col  411 
3  Hero  of  the  book  of  JOSHUA 
Jesus,  Society  of,  religious  order  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  Its  members  are  called  Jesuits 
(jfiz'wlts,  -Otts,  jezh'-)  The  founder,  St  ION  VTI  v» 
OF  LOT  OLA,  named  it  Compahia  de  Jesus  (Span  ,-* 
(military)  company  of  Jesus],  and  it  is  in  Latin 
Societas  Jesu  It  is  the  largest  single  religious  order 
It  is  governed  according  to  a  constitution  never 
permanently  altered  since  St  Ignatius's  death 
The  order  is  divided  geographicall>  ,  at  its  head  is 
the  general,  who  lives  in  Rome  Jesuits  have  no 
choral  office,  they  are  individually  under  the  obli- 
gation of  all  the  clergy  to  recite  the  divine  office 
daily.  They  have  no  distinctive  habit  In  principle 
they  may  accept  no  ecclesiastical  office  or  honor 
The  training  of  a  Jesuit  is  rigorous  As  a  novice  he 
spends  two  years  in  spiritual  training,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  takes  the  three  vows  of  the  regulars — 
chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience.  Now  a  scholastic, 
he  spends  five  years  of  study  m  arts  and  sciences, 
five  years  of  teaching,  three  years  of  theological 
study,  and  a  year  of  spiritual  training  like  the  no- 
vitiate ,  in  the  course  ot  tin » ti  me  he  is  ordai  tied  He 
is  now  a  coadjutor,  or  he  may  continue  further 
training  and,  having  renewed  his  vows  and  taken  a 
vow  of  special  obedience  to  the  pope,  become  pro- 
fessed Among  the  persistent  fictions  circulated 
about  the  Jesuits  are  that  their  organization  and 
constitution  are  secret,  that  there  are  secret  male 
and  female  lay  affiliates  of  the  order ;  that  they  have 
received  special  spiritual  privileges  from  the  pope, 
especially  as  to  the  confessional,  excommunication, 
and  dispensing  of  sins  (the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
knows  no  such  thing  as  a  dispensation  of  sin) ;  that 
they  have  special  doctrines  such  as  that  "the  end 
justifies  the  means",  that  they  allow  equivocation 
as  a  policy,  that  an  aim  of  the  society  is  political 
revolution;  and  that  they  are  more  independent  of 
the  pope  than  other  Roman  Catholics.  There  were 
and  are  many  far  more  ridiculous  charges  made 
against  the  Jesuits  than  these.  Of  the  accusations 
against  them  which  are  not  so  baseless  the  follow- 
ing are  most  important*  that  the  Jesuits  were  given 
to  intrigue  and  that  they  engaged  in  commerce. 
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batable,  for  their  reform  of  confessional  practice  is 
essential  to  modern  Catholic  life  As  to  their  fidel- 
ity to  their  vowa,  no  other  order  has  presented  over 
four  centuries  such  a  spectacle  of  purity  and  zeal. 
fit  Ignatius  originally  had  the  idea  of  a  limited 
band  working  m  the  Holy  Land  to  convert  the  Mos- 
lems. On  Aug.  15,  1534,  St,  Ignatius  and  six  com- 
Eions  took  vows  in  a  chapel  on  Montmartre, 
is,  these  six  were  St  FRANCIS  XAVIER,  Diego 
NKZ,  Alfonso  8almer6n,  Nicolas  BobaduTa 
(Spaniards),  Sim6n  Rodriguez  (Portuguese),  and 
Peter  Faber  (Savoyard)  After  their  studies  were 
over,  the  little  group,  augmented  by  four,  went  to 
Italy,  where  they  were  ordained  and  received  by 
the  pope  They  were  unable  because  of  the  war  in 
progress  to  ship  for  the  Holy  Land,  so  they  went  to 
Rome  and  put  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the 
pope,  who  set  them  to  work  in  Italy,  apparently  to 
oppose  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  Jesuits  were  originated  to 
combat  the  Reformation,  but  this  is  erroneous 
Their  constitution  was  submitted  to  Paul  III  in 
1539  and  approved  (1540),  and  in  1541  St  Ignatius 
was  elected  general  The  Jesuits  began  to  expand 
i  emarkably  at  one  e  They  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  three  principal  fields — the  foreign  missions 
(bee  MISSIONS),  the  schools  and  missions  of  F^urope, 
and  in  their  study  of  the  sc  lences  and  the  humani- 
ties One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  all  foreign  mission- 
aries was  St  Francis  Xavier,  his  work  in  the  East 
was  continued  by  a  host  of  Jesuits  The  mission  in 
Japan  was  washed  out  in  blood  in  the  early  17th 
cent ,  but  in  1865  a  number  of  Chi  istians  were 
found  in  Japan,  descendants  of  these  martv  rs  The 
most  distinguished  earlj  figures  of  tho  Chinese  mis- 
sion were  Fathers  Matteo  Ricci,  Adam  Schall,  and 
I'erdmand  Verbiest  in  the  17th  cent  ,  a  characteris- 
tic of  their  mission  was  their  popularity  at  court, 
where  they  were  reveied  as  men  of  wisdom  and 
science  There  were  persecutions  and  mait>  rdoms, 
but  the  original  Jesuit  foundation  is  the  nucleus  of 
tho  Catholic  Church  m  the  country  The  Indian 
mission  began  under  the  aegis  of  the  Portuguese  in 
Goa,  whence  it  spread  over  the  c  ountry ,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  Jesuits  in  this  mission  was  Robert 
de'  Nobih,  who,  aftei  arduous  asceticism  and 
studies,  succeeded  in  gaming  equality  with  the 
Brahmaus  The  American  missions  of  tho  Jesuits 
were  original  and  heroic  The  most  remarkable 
were  in  PAUAOUAY  The  Jesuits  worked  all  over 
Latin  America,  among  their  devoted  number  was 
St  Peter  Claver,  friend  of  the  Negro  slaves  In 
New  Franc  e  the  Jesuits  c  ame  frequently  into  ri- 
valry with  the  government  and  tho  other  clergy, 
their  missions  among  the  Huron  were  especially 
successful,  and  thev  made  headway  among  the  Iro- 
quois  The  "Black-Robes,"  as  the  Indians  called 
them,  tra\  eled  even  to  Oregon  Some  of  the  Jesuits 
died  as  martyrs  for  their  faith,  six  of  them  have 
been  canonized  together,  with  two  of  their  lay  help- 
ers, as  the  Jesuit  Mart>  rs  of  Noith  America  (feast 
Sept  26)  Jean  Br6beuf,  Isaac  Jogues,  Antome 
Daniel,  Gabriel  Lalemant,  Charles  Gamier,  ami 
Noel  Chabanel,  priests,  and  Reno  Goupil  and  Jean 
Lalande,  thef\  were  killed  in  the  1640s  Other  im- 
portant Jesuits  of  New  France  were  the  Lalemant 
brothers,  uncles  of  the  martyr,  ami,  in  a  \ounger 
generation,  the  Fathers  Albanel,  Allouez,  Lambor- 
ville,  and  Marciuctte  Of  all  these  men  the  groat 
monument  is  the  JL&LIT  REIAIIONS  The  sup- 
pression of  the  order  m  Canada  in  1791  and  later 
readmission  as  a  tcac  hing  order  led  to  the  JESUIT 
ESTATES  ACT  In  Europe  two  big  problems  the 
Jesuits  attacked  were  to  rec  hum  Protestant  Europe 
for  the  Church  and  to  iaise  the  spiritual  tone  of  the 
Catholic  countries  The  principal  Protestant  fields 
where  the  Jesuits  labored  successfully  were  W  and 
8  Germany,  France,  Hungary ,  and  Poland  In 
nearly  every  important  c  ity  the  Jebuits  established 
schools  and  colleges,  and  for  150  years  they  were 
leaders  in  European  education  One  of  their  bold- 
est efforts  was  the  English  mission  of  1580,  distin- 
guished by  Edmund  CAMPION  Another  celebrated 
English  Jesuit  was  Robert  Southwell  Their  zeal 
and  consistent  devotion  to  the  Holy  Soc  made  tho 
Jesuits  active  promoters  of  the  reform  movement 
(see  REFORM,  CATHOLIC)  from  the  start,  thev  thus 
soon  fell  afoul  of  ecclesiastical  vested  interests  m 
every  Catholic  state.  Written  polemic  against 
thorn  became  important  in  France,  with  PASCAL 
and  the  Jansemsts,  whose  works  exaggerated,  mis- 
quoted, and — apparently  deliberately — misrepre- 
sented them.  The  Gallic  an  party  m  France,  being 
antipapal,  was  naturally  anti-Jesuit.  In  Spain  tho 
order  proved  too  strong  for  the  kings,  who  wished 
to  bring  it,  like  the  other  church  institutions,  firmly 
under  state  control  Through  the  17th  cent  the 
papacy  was  losing  in  its  struggle  with  the  Catholic 
rulers  for  liberty,  and  by  1700  the  Jesuits  were  tho 
only  element  in  the  Church  the  popes  could  depend 
on.  Before  the  middle  of  the  century  a  combination 
of  publicists  (including  Voltaire)  and  the  absolute 
monarchs  of  Catholic  Europe  began  a  campaign  to 
destroy  the  Jesuits.  The  Jesuits  were  not  prudent 
and  even  got  involved  in  a  big  commercial  scandal 
The  charges  against  them  were  innumerable,  and 
not  all  sincere;  e.g.,  some  who  most  deplored  the 
Jesuits  as  harmful  to  the  Church  were  notorious 
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anti-Catholics,  and  the  French  made  much  of  Jesuit 
laxity  when  they  knew  that  the  Jesuit*  had  gained 
their  most  powerful  enemy  in  France,  Mme  de 
Pompadour,  by  refusing  her  absolution  In  1759 
POMBAL  expelled  them  from  Portugal  and  her  col- 
onies, in  1764  France  suppressed  them,  and  in  1767 
the  Spanish  dominions  were  c  losed  to  them  Clem- 
ent Alii  denounced  these  acts,  but  m  1773  Clem- 
ent XIV,  under  the  coercion  of  the  Bourbon  mon- 
archs and  of  some  of  his  own  cardinals,  dissolved 
the  order  Tho  Society  of  Jesus  ceased  to  exist  in 
the  Catholic  world  Frederick  the  Great  and  Cath- 
erine the  Great  refused  to  publish  the  brief  sup- 
pressing them,  and  since  publication  of  the  brief 
was  necessary  to  validate  it,  the  Jesuits  continued 
to  exist  in  Prussia  and  Russia,  eepec  mlly  as  edu- 
cators In  Russia  they  were  very  popular  and  m 
high  favor  with  the  empress  As  the  century  drew 
to  a  close  Catholic  Europe,  especially  Italy,  began 
to  ask  for  restoration  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  1814 
Pius  VII  reestablished  them  as  a  world  order  Since 
then  the  Jesuits  have  resumed  their  place  in  the 
Church,  and  sine  e  then  neither  of  the  old  charges  of 
intrigue  and  commercialism  have  been  substanti- 
ated Anti-Catholic  hostility  is  directed  especially 
against  the  Jesuits,  thus  thev  are  apt  to  be  the  first 
order  to  be  suppressed  when  a  state  begins  action 
against  the  Church  (e  g  ,  in  France  m  1880  and  in 
Spain  ui  1931 )  Americans  have  been  important  in 
the  order  At  the  end  of  the  American  Revolution 
nearly  all  U  S  Catholic  priests  were  ex-Jesuits 
There  are  many  Jesuit  schools  and  college's  in  the 
United  States,  (e  g  ,  Georgetown,  Fordhatn,  and 
St  Loins  universities)  The  order  has  a  tradition 
of  learning  and  science,  e  g  ,  the  Bollandists  are 
Jesuits,  and  Jesuits  have  made  a  specialty  of  the 
study  of  earthquakes  Among  the  great  organizers 
and  theologians  of  the  order  are  St  Francis  Borgia, 
Aquaviva,  Bcllarmme,  Molina,  and  Francisco  Sua- 
rez  See  T  J  Campbell,  The  Jesuits,  Ifi 14-1921 
(1921),  Thomas  A  Hughes,  History  of  thf  Konety 
of  Jesus  in  North  America.  (2  vols  ,  1907-17),  John 
J  Wynne,  The  Jesuit  Martyrs  of  North  America 
(1925),  James  J  Walsh,  American  Jesuit*  (1934), 
Gilbert  J  Garraghan,  The  Jesuits  of  thf  Middle 
United  States  (1938) 

Jesus  College  see  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  and  OX- 
FORD UNIVERSITY 

Jesus  Island    see  ILK  JESUS 

jet,  black  variety  of  MONITB  It  is  compact  and 
homogeneous,  takes  a  good  polish,  and  IK  easily 
worked,  being  made  into  beads  and  other  orna- 
ments The  chief  source  of  the  world's  supply  is 
Yorkshire  in  England,  though  rommeicially  val- 
uable deposits  exist  in  several  countries,  among 
them  the  United  States,  Spam,  France  and  Ger- 
many Imitations  of  jet  include  anthiacite,  black 
glass,  and  black  quartz 

Jether  (je'thur)  1  Eldest  of  Gideon's  sons  He  was 
lolled  b>  his  brothei  \bimelech  Judges  8  20,  9 
2  Husband  of  David's  sister  Abigail  1  Kings  2  5, 
32,  1  Chron  2  17  Ithra  2  Sam  17  25  3,  4  Ju- 
dahites  1  Chion  232,  417  5  Descendant  of 
Asher  1  Chron  7  38  Seo  ITHRAN  1 

Jetheth  (je'thPth),  duke  of  Edom  and  descendant  of 
Esau  Gen  36  40,  1  Chron  1  51 

Jethlah  (jPth'lu),  unidentified  town  of  Dan,  NW  of 
Jerusalem  Joshua  19  42 

Jethou   see  CHANNEL  ISLANDS 

Jethro  QPth'ro)  [Heb  .-preeminence],  Midiamte 
priest  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  who  was  the  com- 
panion and  father-in-law  of  Moses  Ex  2.21,  3  1, 
4  18,  18  Reuel  Ex  2  18  Raguel  Num  10  29 
Hobab  Judges  411  Hobab  is  given  once  as  the 
name  of  a  brother-in-law  of  Moses  Num  10  29. 

jet  propulsion,  the  propelling  force  directionally  op- 
posite to  a  mass  of  gas  expelled  under  high  pressure 
Forward  "thrust"  is  generated  by  largo  volumes  of 
gas  seeking  to  escape  reatwardly  following  combus- 
tion in  tho  chamber  of  a  jet  engine  Whate\er  the 
form  of  tho  apparatus  utilizing  jet  propulsion,  it  is 
essentially  a  reaction  motor  and  is  based  on  New- 
ton's third  law  of  motion,  that  every  action  has  an 
equal  and  contrary  reaction  The  first  reaction  en- 
gine, the  "aeohpile,"  was  constructed  by  HERON  o* 
ALEXANDRIA  Developments  across  the  centuries 
have  resulted  in  two  general  types  of  reac  tion  ma- 
chines, the  true  ROCKfcT  or  chemical-fuel  motor  and 
the  airstream  engine  Tho  rocket  motors  burn 
either  solid  fuels,  such  as  gunpowder  and  smokeless 
powder,  or  liquid  fuels,  such  as  gasoline  and  liquid 
oxygen  Tho  motive  force  is  the  pressure  of  tho 
gases  formed  in  burning  Frita  von  Opel,  a  German 
automobile  manufacturer,  made  the  first  flight  en- 
tuely  bv  rocket  power  m  Frankfurt  in  1929  R  H 
Goddard,  an  American,  contributed  the  most  im- 
portant work  m  the  development  of  liquid  fuels  for 
rockets  The  second  category  of  jet-propulsion  mo- 
tors, the  airstream  engines,  are  developments  of 
tho  late  18th-century  gas  turbine  engines  which 
directed  the  gases  from  combustion  against  tho 
blades  of  a  turbine  wheel.  Not  until  1908  was  it 
suggested  that  an  airplane  could  be  driven  by  jet 
propulsion  Ren6  Lorin,  a  French  engineer,  pro- 
posed using  the  reciprocating  engine  to  compress 
air,  mix  it  with  fuel,  and  thus  to  propel  the  plane  by 
the  pulses  of  hot  gas  produced  by  combustion  of  the 
mixture  In  1939  Frank  Whittle,  an  Englishman, 
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developed  a  jet  engine  which  powered  a  full-sued 
Airplane  m  flight  A  year  later  Secundo  Cam  pin  i 
in  Italy  flew  for  10  minutes  with  a  thermal  jet  en- 
gine Both  of  their  machines  had  the  four  standard 
parts  of  a  jet  engine — compressor,  turbine,  combus- 
tion chamber,  and  propelling  nozzles  Air  is  com- 
pressed and  led  through  chambers  where  its  volume 
is  increased  by  the  heat  of  fuel  combustion  On 
emergence  it  spins  the  compression  rotors  which  act 
on  tho  inflow  of  air  Intermittent  duct  jet  propul- 
sion does  not  operate  with  a  continuous  blast  as 
does  the  thermal  jet,  but  proceeds  by  a  series  of 
pulses  or  intermittent  explosions  This  type  of  ac- 
tion propelled  the  German  V-l  or  "buzz-bomb" 
used  against  England  in  1944  The  ram-jet  or  con- 
tinuous duct  engine  depends  upon  the  ram  effect  of 
the  air  for  compression  It  can  be  used  only  as  an 
auxiliary  power  supply  because  its  action  com- 
mences only  after  sufficient  speed  has  been  attained 
Jet-pi opellcd  aircraft  are  gradually  replacing  pro- 
peller-driven types,  especially  in  military  craft 
which  seek  higher  speeds  Thrust  augmentation 
devic  es  used  to  increase,  at  given  moments,  the  ef- 
fective driving  force  of  jet  aircraft  are  the  after- 
burner or  tailburner,  the  water-injection  method, 
and  air  blood-off  The  afterburner  uses  the  exhaust 
gases  from  the  engine  for  additional  combustion 
with  resulting  higher  compression  The  introduc- 
tion of  water  into  the  air  compressor  inlet  also  in- 
creases the  thrust  but  can  only  be  used  at  take-off 
because  of  the  high  water  consumption  Air  bloed- 
off,  sometimes  called  fan  augmentation,  also  makes 
moie  efficient  vine  of  air  otherwise  wasted  Jet- 
propelled  planes  have  made  possible  supersonic 
flight  speeds  See  G  E  Pendray,  The  Coming  Age 
of  Rocket  Power  (rev  ed  ,  1947),  V  C.  tinch.  Jet 
Propulsion  Turbojet s  (1948) 

jetsam    see  FLOTSAM 

jettison  (jS'tusun,-zun)  [O  Fr  ,- throwing],  in  mari- 
time law,  casting  all  or  part  of  a  ship's  cargo  over- 
board to  lighten  the  vessel  or  to  meet  some  danger, 
such  as  fire  The  master  has  the  absolute  right  to 
jettison  c  argo  when  he  reasonably  believes  it  to  be 
nee  essary,  and  the  owners  of  the  ship  incur  no  lia- 
bility If  tho  \essol  «  arrios  goods  of  more  than  one 
shipper,  the  rule  of  general  average  provides  for  ap- 
portioning the  loss  among  all  the  shippers  because 
all  have  benefited  bv  the  master's  ac  tion  On  the 
other  hand,  if  some  cargo  is  lost  by  accident,  the 
shippers  who  suffered  no  loss  do  not  contribute  to 
indemnification  See  FI  OTH\M,  JETBAM,  AND  LIOAN 

jetty  or  groin,  structure  usually  of  rubble,  masonry, 
or  stone  and  piles,  built  from  the  shore  out  into  a 
river,  lake,  or  ocean  Its  function  is  to  control  or 
direct  the  flow  of  water,  maintain  a  swift  current 
by  narrowing  the  channel,  and  prevent  the  deposi- 
tion of  silt,  thus  keeping  a  shipping  channel  open 

Jetur  (j?'~),  son  of  Ishmael,  eponymous  founder  of 
Ituraea  1  Chron  1  31 

Jeuel  (joc/M),  chief  of  Judah     1  Chron.  9  6 

Jeush  (je'ilsh)  [Hob, -hastening]  1  Son  of  Esau 
Gen  3b  5,14,18,  1  Chron  1  35  S  Head  of  a  Ben- 
jamite  family  1  Chron  7  10,11  3  Gershomte 
Lovite  1  Chron  23  10,11  4  Son  of  Rehoboam  and 
\bihail  2  Chron  11  18,19 

Jeur  (je'uz)  (Heb  , -counseling],  chief  Benjanute.  1 
Chron  8  10 

Jevons,  William  Stanley  (je'vunx),  1835-82,  English 
economist  and  logician  After  five  years  in  Aus- 
tralia as  assayer  to  the  mint,  he  taught  at  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  and  University  College,  Lon- 
don His  chief  contribution  to  economics  was  his 
development  of  the  theory  of  utility,  in  which  ho 
stated  that  value  was  determined  by  utility  He 
demonstrated  the  relationship  of  value  to  utility 
in  mathematical  terms  The  Theory  of  Political 
Economy  (1871)  was  his  chief  work  in  theoretical 
economics  Jevons  was  also  interested  in  practical 
applications  of  economics,  and  The  Coal  Question 
(1865)  influenced  government  action  He  wrote  a 
number  of  successful  texts  on  logic  and  scientific 
method,  notably  Pure  Logic  (1863)  and  The  Prin- 
ciple* of  Science  (1874)  See  his  Letters  and  Jour- 
nal (ed  by  his  wife,  1886) ,  biography  by  E  W 
Eckard  (1940) 

Jewel   Cave   National   Monument:  see  NATIONAL 

PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

Jewell,  town  (pop  1.061),  central  Iowa,  N  of  Ames, 
platted  1880 

jewelry,  personal  adornments  worn  for  ornament  or 
utility,  to  show  rank  or  wealth,  or  to  follow  super- 
stitious custom  Its  use  antedates  clothing,  and 
jewels  have  been  worn  on  many  parts  of  the  body, 
the  most  universal  forms  being  the  RING,  PIN,  EAR- 
RING, and  necklace  It  is  made  of  a  vaiiety  of  ma- 
terials including  berries,  poi  forated  stones,  feathers, 
metals,  bone,  hair,  ivory,  and  precious  or  semi- 
precious stones  Although  bronze  and  silver  have 
been  much  used  b>  primitive  peoples  and  in  mod- 
ern hand-wrought  jewelry,  gold  has  been  the  pre- 
ferred metal  Jewelry  has  been  decorated  by  en- 
graving, embossing,  etchuig,  filigree,  enamel, 
mosaic,  the  OEM,  cameo,  glass,  and  semiprecious 
stones  Tho  art  reached  an  elaborate  development 
in  the  Orient  with  its  wealth  of  precious  stones  and 
pearls  Treasures  recovered  from  Egyptian  tombs 
show  a  rare  craftsmanship  The  jewels  are  largely 
emblematic,  very  colorful,  and  display  lotus  flower 
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and  scarab  motifs     Excavations  in  the  Aegean 
Islands,  Greece,  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  reveal 
a  wealth  of  jewelry    Later  Greeks  were  highly  ex- 
pert goldsmiths  and  preferred  exquisitely  wrought 
ornaments  of  metal  unadorned  with  color    Roman 
jewelry,  although  based  on  Gieek  and  Etruscan 
forms,  was  massive  and  valued  rather  for  precious 
stones  and  cameos  than  for  artistic  settings    Hopes 
of  pearls  were  pmed     Bvzantme  jewelry,  influ- 
enced by  the  East  and  lavish  in  color  and  design, 
was  of  composite  Greek  and  Roman  styles   Jewelry 
of  the  Middle  Ages  wits  massive,  large  brooches 
and    girdles    predominated        The    Renaissance 
brought  a  transformation  in  the  art  of  the  jeweler, 
who  was  often  an  artist  of  note  such  as  Benvenuto 
Cellini  or  the  architect  Ghiberti,  also  a  goldsmith, 
Rubens   and    DOrer   drew   designs    for  jewelers 
Jewels  wete  splendid  with  enamel  and  precious 
stones,  the  necklace  and  pendant  were  in  great 
favor,  settings  were  designed  to  conform  to  the 
irregularities  of  gem  stones,  especially  the  baroque 
pearl     By  the  late  17th  cent   the  goldsmith  and 
enameler  gave  way  befoie  the  lapidary  and  mounter 
as  precious  gems  and  pearls  assumed  major  impor- 
tance    Early  18th-century  enthusiasm  for  rococo 
design  was  succeeded  by  a  revival  of  classic  forms 
and  later  by  relatively  inexpensive  ornaments  for  a 
large  middle  class    Under  the  influence  of  Empress 
Eugenie  in  France  gems  set  to  display  the  value 
of  the  stone  and  ropes  of  pearls  were  much  worn 
Artistry  of  workmanship  declined  after  the  intro- 
duction of  factory-made  ornaments     In  the  20th 
cent    platinum  became  popular  for  settings,  cos- 
tume jewelry  followed  the  rapidly  changing  fash- 
ions in  dret>s,   and  a  renewal   of  enthusiasm   for 
hand-wrought  pieces  succeeded  the  arts  and  crafts 
movement    Foremost  among  the  craftsmen  of  the 
revival  are  Ren6  Lahque  in  France  and  Philippe 
Wolfers  m  Belgium     Wrist  watches,  vanity  cases, 
and  cigarette  boxes  weie  increasing!)   in  demand 
but  hair  ornaments  were  less  popular  with  the 
vogue  for  short  hair    Sec  Frances  Rogers  and  Alice 
Beard,  6,OOO  Years  of  Gem*  and  Jewelry  (1940), 
Marcus  Baerwald  and  Tom  Mahoney,  Gems  and 
Jewelry  Today  (1949) 
jewelweed  •  see  TOUCH-ME-NOT. 
Jewett,  Charles  Coffin  (joo'It),  1816-68,  American 
librarian,  b   Lebanon,  Maine,  grad    Brown,  1835, 
and  Andovcr  Theologw  al  Seminary,  1840    He  pre- 
pared his  first  catalogue  of  books  as  librarian  of 
Andover    Theological    Seminary ,    was    appointed 
(1841)  librarian  of  Brown  tlmv ,  and  rearranged 
and  catalogued  that  library  by  subjects     He  be- 
came librarian  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  m 
1848    There  he  published  a  survey  of  U  S  libraries 
and  started  mechanical  duplication  of  individual 
catalogue  entries    As  superintendent  (1858-08)  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library  he  worked  out  catalogue 
rules  which  were  internationally  used 
Jewett,  Frank  Baldwin,  1879-1949,  American  elec- 
trical engineer,  b    Pasadena,  Calif  ,  grad    Throop 
Polytechnic  Institute  (B  A  ,  1898),  Ph  D  Umv  of 
Chicago,  1902     In  1904  he  joined  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  after  being 
affiliated    with    the    Western    Electric    Company 
(1912-25),  he  returned  to  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  as  vice  president  in  charge 
of  research  and  as  president  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories     For  his  achievements  in  industrial 
research  and  in  the  development  of  communication 
he  received  numerous  high  honors 
Jewett,  Sarah  Orne,  1849-1909,  American  novelist, 
b  South  Berwick,  Maine,  educated  by  her  father, 
a  physician     Her  studies  of  rural  small-town  New 
England  character  are  clear-cut,  sympathetic,  and 
gently  humorous   Many  of  her  books  are  collections 
of  stories  and  sketches — Deephaven  (1877),  Country 
By-Ways  (1881),  The  King  of  Potty  Island  (1888), 
and  her  masterpiece.  The  Country  of  the  Pointed 
Firs  (1896)    A  Country  Doctor  (1884)  and  The  Tory 
Lover  (1901)  are  novels,  her   Verses  appeared  in 
1916    Willa  Cather  was  much  influenced  by  Miss 
Jewett's  writing  and  edited  a  selection  in  1925  en- 
titled Best  Stones    See  also  her  letters  (od    by  a 
lifelong  fnend,  Annie  Fields,  1911),  biography  by 
F  O  Mattmessen  (1929) 
Jewett,  village  (pop  1,031),  E  Ohio,  W  of  Steuben- 

ville,  laid  out  1851,  me   1886 
Jewett  City,  Conn    see  GRISWOLD 
Jewish  Autonomous  Oblait,  RSFSR:  see  BIROBID- 
ZHAN. 

Jewish  literature:  see  HEBREW  LITERATURE  and 
YIDDISH 

Jewish  music.  The  Bible  records  that  spontaneous 
music  making  was  common  among  the  ancient 
Jews  on  all  important  occasions,  was  indulged  in  by 
both  men  and  women,  and  employed  responsorial 
and  antiphonal  forms  and  that  singing  and  dancing 
were  accompanied  by  instruments  The  first  in- 
struments mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  the  tonnor, 
evidently  a  lyre  similar  to  the  cithara,  and  the  ugab, 
possibly  a  vertical  flute  Other  instruments,  of 
value  more  ceremonial  than  musical,  included  the 
hasoera,  a  trumpet,  and  the  shofar,  a  ram's  horn  or 
goat's  horn,  the  least  musical  of  all  and  the  only  one 
which  survives  today,  to  it  were  ascribed  magical 
powers.  When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  estab- 
lished, music  was  systematized  and  professional 
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musicians  appeared.   David  appointed  the  Levites 
to  select  from  their  number  the  first  official  body  of 
musicians    For  the  consecration  of  the  Temple  the 
number  of  musicians  was  increased,  and  in  the 
Temple  a  high  degree  of  musical  proficiency  was 
attained  and  new  instruments  were  introduced 
They  were  the  nevel,  a  harp,  the  kaltl,  probably  a 
double  oboe,  used  after  the  rebuilduig  of  the  Tem- 
ple, the  asor,  certain  to  have  been  a  10-strmged  in- 
strument and  probably  some  sort  of  psaltery ,  and 
the  magrepha,  an  instrument  of  powerful  sound 
which  signaled  the  priest  when  it  was  time  to  begin 
the  service    The  magrepha  was  evidently  an  organ, 
perhaps  a  development  of  the  ugab,  which  is  often 
translated  "organ  "  Various  types  of  cymbals  orig- 
inally used  in  the  Temple  were  prohibited  after  its 
restoration,  perhaps  because  of  pagan  associations 
The  ritual  music  included  first  the  cantillation  of 
the  prose  books  of  the  Bible  to  a  set  of  melodic 
formulas,  the  rhythm  of  the  music  following  that  of 
the  words,  later  the  prayers  and  biblical  poetry  were 
chanted,  but  this  chant  employed  a  modal  system 
similar  to  the  ragaa  of  Hindu  music  or  the  niaqamat 
of  Arabian  music,  le,  melody  types  which  were 
the  bams!  of  improvisation     After  the  destruction 
(A  D  70)  of  the  temple,  much  of  the  chant  was  pre- 
served among  congregations  of  Oriental  Jews  and 
remains  mtac  t  today,  but  the  instrumental  music 
was  prohibited     Singing  was  also  discouraged  ex- 
cept for  religious  purposes,  and  those  who  had  beau- 
tiful voices  were  expected  to  servo  in  the  syna- 
gogues   In  the  Temple  the  chant  had  been  passed 
on  orally,  and  a  system  of  mnemonic  hand  signs 
had  been  developed  to  aid  in  teac  lung  it    After  the 
Dispersion  these  became  the  point  of  departure  for 
the  development  of  a  system  of  notation     In  the 
9th  cent  Aaron  ben  Asher  of  Tiberias  perfected  the 
te'amon  or  neginoth,  a  sy  stem  of  accent  signs  placed 
above  or  below  the  letters,  signifying  melodic  for- 
mulas or  intervals  rather  than  single  notes     They 
were  similar  to  the  neumea  of  Greek  notation  in 
that  they  indicated  no  definite  pitch,  but  were  in- 
terpreted to  the  singers  by  the  svstem  of  hand 
signs     Aaron  ben  Asher's  notation  superseded  all 
other  s\  sterns  and  influenced  the  development  of 
the  earliest  Christian  neumes,  whu  h  developed  into 
a  more  pre<  ise  system  while  the  te'amon  retained  its 
vague  character  and  was  interpreted  differently 
among  different  groups  of  Jews     With  the  growth 
in  impoi  tance  of  the  synagogue  came  the  rise  of  the 
CAITTOR  or  chazan     In  the  flourishing  of  Jewish  <  ul- 
ture  m  Arab-dominated  Spain,  metrical  poetry,  in- 
spired bv  Arab  models  and  set  sometimes  to  Arab 
tunes  and  sometimes  to  original  tunes,  was  created 
Among  the  Ashkenazim  in  the  Middle  Ages  there 
was  a  tendency  to  cultural  stagnation     The  cantor 
became  an  entertainer  and,  because  of  the  unset- 
tled conditions  of  life,  also  a  sort  of  wandering  min- 
strel   The  traditional  melodies  were  corrupted  un- 
der the  influence  of  German  folk  song,  and  contin- 
ual conflict  resulted  from  the  attempt  of  the  rabbis 
and  more  highly  educated  Jews  to  preserve  the  tra- 
ditional chant    One  of  the  many  Jewish  music  ians 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  Renaissance  Italy 
was  Salomone  Rossi,  a  court  music  mn  to  the  duke 
of  Mantua  from  1587  to  1628    His  creative  output 
was  entirely  in  the  Italian  tradition,  but  ho  gave  ex- 
pression to  his  Jewish  faith  by  writing  polyphonic 
vocal  settings  of  Psalms  and  prayers  for  the  syna- 
gogue   Rossi's  works  had  no  immediate  au<  c  essors , 
they  were,  however,  reprinted  in  Germany  in  1877 
after  the  reform  movement    The  virtuoso  cantors 
of  Eastern  Europe  during  the  Renaissance  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  Ashkenazie  song,  but  there  was  also 
a  continual  remtroduction  of  ancient  elements  by 
the  Oriental  Jews    These  cantors  returned  to  im- 
provisation m  the  Oriental  modes  and  developed  a 
very  distinctive  type  of  coloratura    About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  cent  this  art  began  to  bo  spread  all 
over  Europe     During  the  18th  cent    instruments 
were  introduced  into  some  German  synagogues, 
and  there  was  much  influence  from  secular  and 
Christum  music  on  the  synagogue  music     In  the 
reform  movement  of  the  early  19th  cent  the  cantor 
was  eliminated,  the  organ  was  employed,  and  Jew- 
ish hymns  were  written  in  German  and  set  to  the 
tunes  of  Protestant  chorales    Reaction  against  this 
movement  brought  about  a  more  moderate  reform 
in  which  Salomon  Sulzer  (1804-90),  a  cantor  cited 
by  Liszt  for  his  musical  abilities,  was  the  outstand- 
ing figure    Sulzer  aimed  to  restore  the  traditional 
cantillation,   but  without  improvisation,   and  to 
make  use  of  new  music  composed  for  the  synagogue 
He  used  the  organ,  included  hymns  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, and  had  the  Bible  read  instead  of  chanted    In 
the  United  States,  the  20th  cent  has  seen  a  move- 
ment among  Jewish  composers  for  the  <  omposition 
of  music  for  the  reformed  service     Outstanding 
services  are  those  of  Frederick  Jacobi  (1891-)  and 
Ernest  BJ/OCH    Bloch  is  the  leading  figure  in  the 
attempt  to  create  a  Jewish  national  music     It  is 
difficult,   however,    to   discern   characteristically 
Jewish  qualities  in  the  music  of  contemporary  com- 
posers apart  from  their  use  of  themes  from  tradi- 
tional Jewish  ritual  music     See  A.  Z.  Idelsohn, 
Jewish  Mustc  (1929),  Curt  Sachs,    The  Rise  of 
Music  in  the  Ancient  World  (1943),  Peter  Graden- 
witz,  The  Music  of  Israel  (1949). 


Jews  [from  Judah],  term  used  synonymously  with 
Hebrews  and  Israelites  to  indicate  the  descendants 
of  the  tribes  of  ISRAEL,  adherents  of  the  religion 
JUDAISM    Before  the  Second  World  War  the  Jewish 
population,  scattered  over  the  world,  amounted  to 
c  16,000,000,  it  is  estimated  that  between  5,000,000 
and  6,000,000  Jews  perished  m  massacres  dur- 
ing the  war    More  than  half  the  Jews  use  the  YID- 
DISH language     The  Jews  are  closely  related  to 
other  peoples  of  SW  Asia  speaking  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages   According  to  the  OLD  TESTAMENT,  their 
ancestor  was  Teran  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  progen- 
itor of  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac ,  and  Jacob. 
Ancient  Jewish  history  begins  with  the,  settlement 
of  a  group  in  Goshon,  NE  Egypt,  as  agriculturists, 
many  centuries  before  Christ     Under  Ramses  II 
they  were  terribly  persecuted,  and  finally  Moses  led 
the  group  out  of  Egypt,  at  Mt  Sinai  he  gave  them 
the  Decalogue    Many  years  of  wandering  in  desert 
wildernesses  followed,  before  the  Jews  conquered 
Canaan    Their  groat  enemies  at  this  time  were  the 
Philistines,  and  the  Jews,  who  had  been  divided 
under  tribal  leadeis  called  judges,  came  to  see  the 
need  for  union;  Saul  became  the  first  king    He  was 
at  first  successful  against  the  Philistines,  but  was 
finally  defeated  at  Gilboa     David,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  ruled,  conquered  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews,  and  gave  his  people  prosperity  and  peace 
His  son  was  Solomon,  who  built  the  first  Temple 
(see  TEMPLK)  and  whoso  reign  was  the  last  before  a 
period  of  disruption,  caused  partly  by  Solomon's 
sv  stem  of  heavy  taxation    The  tribes  of  the  north 
united  under  Jeroboam  and  formed  the  kingdom  of 
Israel    those  of  the  south,  led  by  Solomon's  son 
Rehoboam,  formed  the  smaller  but  more  utiongly 
united  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  two  kingdoms  were 
at  war  during  much  of  the  following  two  centuries 
(935  B  C  -725  B  C  )     In  722  B  C  Sargon  captured 
Samaria,  c  apital  of  Israel,  and  most  of  the  Israelites 
(the  IOST  TRIBFS)  weie  exiled    Judah  passed  under 
the  Assyrian  yoke,  then  under  the  Egyptian,  and  m 
586  B  C.  under  the  Babylonian  the  Temple  was 
destroyed  uud  tho  people  were  exiled  until  their  re- 
turn was  permitted  by  CYHUS    The  Temple  was  re- 
built in  510  B  C    The  Jews  were  a  strong  religious 
group  dining  the  period  of  Hellenism,  but  regained 
pohti<  al  independence  only  under  the  MACCABKLS 
Strife  between  the  PH \Ri8Kks  and  the  SADDUCH.S 
ended  in  Roman  intervention  and  complete  dom- 
mance,   and   Jerusalem  was  finally  destroyed   in 
A  D    70     This  was  the  l>egiunmg  of  the  develop- 
ment of  their  thought  and  law  by  scholars  and  rab- 
bis   With  the  organization  of  new  kingdoms  upon 
tho  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Jews  appealed  m 
Western  Europe  and  began  to  play  an  important 
part  in  its  intellectual  and  economic  life    From  the 
9th  to  the  12th  cent  they  enjoyed  a  golden  age  of 
literary  efflorescence,  pai  ti<  ularly  in  Spain     From 
the  tune  of  the  Crusades  date  the  persecutions 
which  were  the  lot  of  the  Jew  until  the  18th  cent 
Tho  ownership  of  land  and  most  of  the  oc<  upatioria 
save  petty  trading  and  monoylendmg  were  forbid- 
den to  them ,  the  GHETTO  c  arne  into  existence    They 
who  m  Palestine  had  Iwen  an  agricultural  people 
became  perfone  an  urban  population     In  Spam 
some  100,000  Jews  were  killed  towards  the  end  of 
the  15th  t  ent     In  1290  the  Jews  were  expelled  from 
England,  in  1302  from  Frame,  in  1492  from  Spam, 
under  ToRQLFMxnA,  in  1497  from  Portugal    Many 
of  the  exiles  perished,  others  found  asvlum  m  Hol- 
land and  in  tho  Turkish  possessions    The  German 
Jews  fled  to  Poland,  but  there  too  they  suffered 
from  perse<  utions     When  a  country  suffered  eco- 
nomically or  in  war,  its  Jews  were  likely  to  be  its 
scapegoat     Their  helplessness  and  their  staunch 
faith  in  God  gave  rise  to  several  messianic  move- 
ments, the  most  important  of  which  was  that  of 
SABBVTAI  Ztvi     The  rise  of  capitalism  improved 
the  condition  of  tho  Jews  throughout  Europe,  while 
the  revolutionary  sentiments  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
cent  also  contributed  towards  a  more  liberal  atti- 
tude by  most  governments    Political  emancipation 
of  the  Jews  began  with  the  American  and  French 
revolutions     In  Germany  and  Austria  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Jews  was  proclaimed  after  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848    In  Russia,  birthplace  of  the  POGROM, 
equal  rights  were  granted  them  only  after  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  of  1917,  Soviet  Russia  established 
an  autonomous  Jewish  state  in  remote  BIROBI- 
DZHAN, though  Judaism  was  until  1936  proscribed 
like  all  religion     In  Rumania,  Jews  gained  equal 
rights  only  at  tho  end  of  tho  First  World  War.  The 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  Jews  brought  forth 
two  opposed  movements,  cultural  assimilation,  bo- 
gun  by  Moses  MENDELSSOHN,  and  ZIONISM,  found- 
ed by  Theodor  HKR/L  in  1896.   A  wave  of  nersec  u- 
tion  starting  in  Russia  after  tho  assassination  (1881) 
of  Alexander  II  and  moving  westward  to  France 
abated  until  193.),  when  with  the  rise  to  power  in 
Germany  of  the  Nazis,  persecution  of  Jews  became 
violent,  their  property  was  confiscated  and  thou- 
sands were  driven  into  exile  (see  ANTI-SEMITISM) 
After  the  massacres  and  population  displacements 
m  tho  Second  World  War,  great  members  of  Jews 
sought  refuge  in  Palestine.   For  the  establishment 
(1948)  there  of  the  Jewish  state,  see  ISRAEL     For 
history,  see  Leo  Graetz,  History  of  the  Jews  (6  vols  , 
1926);  S.  W.  Baron,  A  Social  and  Political  History 
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of  the  Jewt  (3  vols.,  1937).  For  briefer  works,  see 
Lewis  Browne,  How  Odd  of  God  (1934) ,  Cecil  Roth, 
The  Jewish  Contribution  to  Civilization  (1938),  A 
L  Sachar,  A  History  of  the  Jews  (3d  ed  ,  1948), 
Louis  Fmkelstem,  ed  ,  The  Jews  (1949) 

Jewsbury,  Oeraldine  Endsor,  1812-80,  British  nov- 
elist She  is  remembered  as  much  for  her  friendship 
with  the  Carlyles  and  a  large  group  of  other  literary 
people  as  for  her  novels,  which  include  Zoe*  the 
History  of  Two  Live*  (1845)  and  The  Sorrows  of 
Gentility  (1856)  See  Susanne  Howe,  Oeraldine  Jews- 
Intry  Her  Life  and  Errors  (1935) 

jew's-harp  or  jews'-harp,  musical  instrument  com- 
posed of  a  small  metal  frame  containing  a  flexible 
metal  tongue  The  frame  is  held  between  the  teeth 
and  the  metal  tongue  in  plucked  with  the  fingers 
Each  jow's-harp  can  produce  only  one  tone,  the 
quality  of  which  may  l>e  varied  by  modifying  the 
shape  of  the  mouth,  thus  emphasizing  different 
harmonics  of  the  tone  The  musical  possibilities 
may  be  increased  by  the  use  of  additional  tongues, 
giving  additional  tones,  and  m  the  eaily  19th  cent  , 
particularly  in  Germany,  jew'a-harps  were  made 
with  as  many  as  16  tongues  The  jew's-harp  has 
also  been  called  jow's-trump  or  jews'-trump 

Jex-Blake,  Sophia,  1840-1912,  English  physician, 
actne  in  opening  the  medical  profession  to  women 
in  Knglana  A  graduate  of  Queen's  College,  Lon- 
don, she  began  (1866)  her  medical  studies  in  the 
United  States  and  continued  them  in  Edinburgh, 
but  she  met  much  opposition  there  and  was  unable 
to  obtain  a  degree  She  carried  the  battle  to  Parlia- 
ment, which  finally  passed  a  law  enabling  tho  modi- 
cal  schools  to  give  degrees  to  yvomen  Miss  Jex- 
Blake  was  influential  m  founding  medical  schools 
for  women  in  London  and  Edinburgh  See  biog- 
raphy by  Margaret  Todd  (1918) 

Jezamah  (je'zunl'u),  the  same  as  JAAZ \NIAH  3 

Jezebel  (je'zubul),  d  c  846  B  C  ,  Phoenician  prin- 
cess who  was  the  wife  of  King  Ahab  and  tho 
mother  of  Ahaziah,  Jehoram,  and  Athaliah  Sheen- 
coin  aged  idolatrous  worship  and  persecuted  tho 
piophets  Naturally  Jezebel  was  the  bitter  foe  of 
hi  UAH  Elijah's  prophecy  of  Jezebel's  doom  was 
fulfilled  when  Jehu  triumphed  over  the  house  of 
Ahab,  arid  Jezebel,  defiant  to  the  last,  was  killed 
and  her  Ixxly  thrown  to  the  dogs  1  Kings  16  31 , 
18,  21 ,  2  Kings  9  1-10,  30-37  This  name  occurs  in 
Rev  2  20,  whore  the  passage  is  obscure 

Jezer  (jo'zur)  [Heb  =unage],  son  of  Naphtah 
Gen  46  24,  Num  2(>  49,  1  Chron  7  13 

Jeziah  (jczl'u)  [Heb, -whom  God  has  sprinkled], 
Jew  who  had  a  foreign  wife  Ezra  10  25 

Jeziel  (je'zl'ul,  jezl'ul)  [Heb  =aj,sembly  of  God], 
ally  of  David  at  Ziklag  1  Chron  12  3 

Jezireh,  Al  (al  jezor'u),  area  of  Iraq  and  Syria  It 
lies  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers  and  is 
hounded  by  their  alluvial  plain  on  the  south  and  a 
mountainous  trai  t  on  the  north  Grams  are  grown, 
and  in  Iraq  there  are  oil  fields 

Jezliah  (j6zll'u),  Benjaimtc     1  Chron  8  18 

Jezoar  (jezd'Or)  [Hob , -brilliant],  Judahite  1 
Chron  4  7 

Jezrahiah  (jezruhl'u)  (Hob  ,«=God  bungs  into  life], 
singer  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  Neh  12  42 

Jezreel  Qez'reel)  [Heb  ,-God  sows]  1  Ancient  city, 
Palestine,  in  the  plain  of  EHDHAH.ON  halfway  from 
Megiddo  to  the  Jordan  It  was  a  residence  of  King 
Ahab,  whose  family  is  therefore  called  the  house  of 
Jczrccl  ISarn  29,  2  Sarn  29,  1  Kings  21  1  The 
name  is  used  for  Israel  in  a  pun  in  Hosea  2  22  The 
valley  of  Jezreel  is  tho  plain  of  Esdiaelon  or,  es- 
pecially with  cartographers,  its  eastward  extension 
running  down  to  the  Jordan  from  Jezreel  2  Town 
of  Judah  Joshua  15  56,  1  Sam  27  3,  30  5  3  Son 
of  Hosea  Hosoa  1  4  4  Judahito  1  Chron  4  3 

Jhansi  (jan'se),  city  (pop  103,251),  SW  United 
Piovs  ,  India,  founded  1613  It  escheated  (1853)  to 
Great  Britain  on  default  of  heirs  to  the  ruling 
prince  Jhansi  trades  in  agricultural  ptoduce  and 
manufactures  silk  cloth  and  brassware 

Jhelum  or  Jehlam  (both  ja'lum),  nver,  c  500  mi 
long,  rising  m  W  Kashmir  state,  India  After 
flowing  W  thiough  Kashmir,  it  proceeds  south 
along  pai  t  of  the  border  of  Kashmir  with  North- 
West  Frontier  Prov  and  with  West  Punjab  pi  ov  , 
forming  a  portion  of  the  boundary  of  India  and 
West  Pakistan  Then,  as  the  westernmost  of  tho 
five  rivers  of  Punjab,  it  flows  generally  SW  across 
West  Punjab  prov  to  join  tho  Chenab  river  Ex- 
tensive irrigation  works  utilize  its  waters  The  an- 
( tent  name  of  the  river  was  Hydaspes 

Jibsam  [Heb  , -lovely],  Issachante     1  Chron   72 

Jibuti  (jlboo'te),  Fr  Djibouti  (jebootcV),  town  (pop 
c  17,000) ,  capital  of  Frem  h  Somahland,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Tadjoura,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden  It  was 
founded  c  1888,  and  it  became  the  capital  m  1892 
Its  importance  rests  on  its  strategic  position  near 
the  shipping  lanes  that  carry  the  Suez  Canal  traf- 
fic and  on  the  large  transit  trade  which  it  enjoys  as 
the  terminus  of  the  only  railroad  to  Ethiopia 

Jidda  (jl'du)  or  Jedda  (jfi'du),  city  (pop  c  20,000), 
Hejaz,  Saudi  Arabia,  on  the  Red  Sea  The  port  of 
Mecca,  it  receives  annually  a  huge  influx  of  pil- 
grims, mainly  from  Africa  and  Indonesia  Unlike 
Medina  (only  recently  opened  to  non-Moslems) 
and  Mecca  (still  restricted  to  all  but  Moslems), 
Jidda  has  always  accepted  visitors  regardless  of  re- 
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ligion.  The  diverse  population  includes  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  Negroes  Although  Jidda  exports  little, 
it  has  a  considerable  import  trade  to  support  the 
pilgrims  in  Mecca,  and  there  are  some  foreign  con- 
sulates The  houses  are  built  of  coral,  and  the  city 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall  Just  outside  is  the  reputed 
tomb  of  Eve 

Jidlaph  (jWlaf)  [Heb  .- weeping],  son  of  Abraham's 
brother,  Nahor  Gen  22  22 

jig,  dance  of  English  origin  which  is  performed  also 
m  Ireland  and  Scotland  It  is  usually  a  lively 
dance,  by  one  or  more  persons,  with  quick  and 
irregular  steps  When  the  jig  was  introduced  to  the 
United  States,  it  was  often  danced  by  Negroes  m 
minstrel  shows  In  music  the  gigue,  the  successor 
to  the  jig,  was  used  by  Bach  and  Handel  in  their 
suites 

Sigat,  India  see  DWABKA 
[gger.  see  CHIC.OE 
ihlava  (yekh'lavi),  Ger   Jglau  (e'glou),  city  (pop. 
23,413),    W    Moravia,    Czechoslovakia,    on    the 
Jihlava  river     It  manufactures  cloth,  gloves,  ma- 
chinery, and  tobacco    There  remain  two  medieval 
churches  and  a  16th-century  town  hall 

Jim  Crow  see  NtoRO 

Jimenez,  Juan  Ram6n  (hwan'  ramfm'  hema'nath), 
188 1-,  Spanish  lyric  poet,  b  Andalusia,  studied  at 
tho  Umv  of  Seville  Influenced  m  his  youth  by  the 
From  h  symbolists— e  g  ,  his  Almas  de  vwleta  (1900) 
— he  turned  to  greater  simplicity  of  style  His 
Diario  de  un  poeta  rerien  casado  [diary  of  a  poet  re- 
cently married]  (1917)  was  written  after  his  mar- 
riage to  Zenobia  Camprubi  Avmar  Later  collec- 
tions include  Unidad  (1925),  Sucesitn  (1932),  fre- 
sente  (1935),  CancuHn  (1936),  and  Verso  y  prosa 
para  mnos  (1937)  He  left  Spain  in  1936  and  lived 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba  and  later  in  the  United 
States 

Jimenez  de  Cisneros,  Francisco  (franthc'sko  hema'- 
nath da  thesna'ros),  1436-1617,  Spanish  prelate 
and  statesman,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church  He 
early  became  vicar  general  to  Cardinal  Mendoza, 
but  soon  entered  a  Franc  mean  monastery,  where  he 
subjec  ted  himself  to  unusual  austerities  Ap- 
pointed, against  his  will,  confessor  to  Queen  Isa- 
bella I,  he  also  became.  (1496)  archbishop  of  Tol- 
edo After  acting  as  regent  of  Castile  from  the 
death  (1506)  of  Philip  I  until  the  return  (1507)  of 
Ferdinand  V  from  Italy,  he  was  made  (1507)  in- 
quisitor general  and  cardinal  He  financ  ed  and  per- 
sonally led  the  expedition  (1509)  whith  captured 
Oran,  in  Africa  On  Ferdinand's  death  (1516)  he 
again  assumed  the  regenc  y  pending  the  arrival  of 
Charles  1  (later  Ernperor  Charles  V)  from  f  landers 
When  Charles  arrived,  he  dismissed  Jim6nez  per- 
emptorily on  the  advxe  of  his  Hermsh  counselors, 
but  the  cardinal  died  before  learning  of  his  fall 
Jnn6nez  founded  the  Umv  of  Ale  ala  de  Henares 
and  had  the  Polyglot  Bible  c  ompiled  at  hus  ex- 
pense His  name  formerly  was  also  spelled  Xime- 
nez 

Jim6nez  de  Quesada,  Gonzalo  (gSntha'lo  hema'nath 
da  kas-t'dha),  c  1499-1579,  Spanish  conquistador 
in  Colombia  Chief  magistrate  of  Santa  Marta, 
he  armed  there  in  1535  or  1536  and  was  commis- 
sioned to  explore  the  M  \GD\LENA  in  search  of  EL 
DORADO  He  set  out  in  1536,  and  after  incredible 
hardships  ho  defeated  the  CHIBCHA  and  founded 
(1538)  Bogota  as  capital  of  the  "New  Kingdom  of 
Granada"  (see  NEW  GRANADA)  A  hard  taskmaster 
but  an  able  leader,  Quesada  wavered  between  hu- 
mane tieatment  and  brutal  treatment  of  the  In- 
dians Ho  obtained  fabulous  amounts  of  emeialds 
and  gold  Meeting  FM>ERMANN  and  BKNALCAZAH, 
who  claimed  tho  same  territory,  Quosada  pei- 
suaded  them  to  leturn  with  him  to  Spam,  where 
settlement  could  be  made  Hero  ho  was  ignored 
until  1550,  when  he  returned  as  marshal  of  New 
Granada  and  counciloi  of  Bogota  for  life  In  1569, 
still  seeking  El  Doiado,  he  led  a  lavishly  equipped 
expedition  to  the  confluence  of  the  Guaviare  and 
Orinoco,  he  and  what  remained  of  his  company 
returned  wasted  and  penniless  after  three  years 
Still  later,  the  doughty  old  warrior,  suffering  from 
a  skin  infection  (possibly  leprosy)  and  carried  on  a 
litter,  put  down  an  Indian  revolt  This  indomi- 
table octogenarian  epitomized  many  facets  of  the 
typical  Spaniard  of  the  day  Some  think  that  he 
was  the  model  for  Cervantes's  Don  Quixote  His 
own  account  of  his  conquests  has  been  lost,  but  ex- 
cerpts copied  bv  others  from  the  original  survive 
See  A  F  Bandolier,  The  Gilded  Man  (189  j),  C  R 
Markham,  The  Conquest  of  New  Granada  (1912), 
German  Arcmiegas,  The  Knight  of  El  Dorado  (Eng 
tr  ,  1912) 

Jimna  or  Jimnah  (both  -nu),  son  of  Asher  Num. 
26  44,  Gen  4617  Imnah  1  Chron  730 

Jimson  weed  or  Jamestown  weed,  laige,  coarse  an- 
nual plant  (Datura  stramonium),  considered  a  na- 
tive of  the  tropics  but  long  widely  distributed  and 
often  weedy  It  has  rank-smelling  foliage,  large, 
trumpet-shaped  white  or  purplish  flowers,  and 
large,  spiny  fruits  This  and  other  species  of  the 
genus  contain  a  narcotic  poison  similar  to  bella- 
donna that  has  been  used  by  many  peoples  for 
various  purposes,  e  g  ,  as  a  medicine  (now  chiefly 
smoked  for  the  relief  of  asthma  and  known  as 
stramonium),  and  in  the  past  as  a  poison  and  an 
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instrument  for  obtaining  prophetic  dreamt)  or  mes- 
sages in  various  cults  (suggested  as  possibly  the 
medium  of  priests  at  the  Delphian  oracle)  The 
amusing  antics  of  soldiers  in  colonial  Virginia  who 
ate  Jimaon  weed  has  been  recorded  for  history 

jingoism  (jlng'golzm),  advocacy  of  an  aggressive 
military  policy  The  term,  suggested  by  the  "by 

jingo"  of  a  song  by  George  Ward  Hunt,  was  first 
used  m  connection  with  certain  British  politicians 
who  sought  to  bring  England  into  the  Kusso-Turk- 
ish  War  (1877-78)  on  the  side  of  the  Turks  See 
J  A  Hobson,  The  Psychology  of  Jingoism  (1901) 

Jinnah,  Mahomed  Ali  (muh&'mfd  a'l«  jl'nu),  1876- 
1948,  founder  of  Pakistan,  b  Karachi  After  his 
admission  (1896)  to  the  bar  in  England,  he  re- 
turned to  India  to  practice  law  Early  in  hi»  career 
he  was  a  fervent  supporter  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress  and  an  advocate  of  Hindu-Moslem  unity 
He  was  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  of  the 
viceiov  of  India  from  1910  to  1919  In  1916  and 
in  1920  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Moslem 
League,  but  he  remained  a  member  of  the  Congress 
until  1930  From  19  *4  until  his  death  he  headed 
the  Moslem  League  and  graded  its  agitation  for 
Pakistan,  a  state  which  would  include  the  pre- 
dominantly Moslem  areas  of  India  Jinnah  sup- 
ported the  British  during  the  Second  World  War 
while  the  Congress  was  undei  a  bun  So  successful 
was  his  propaganda  that  in  the  elections  for  the 
Indian  constituent  assembly  in  1946  the  Moslem 
League  won  all  the  seats  assigned  to  the  Moslem 
electorate  Jmnah's  intransigent  and  his  scarcely 
veiled  threats  of  violence  if  his  demands  were  not 
met  forced  the  Congress  to  accept  Pakistan,  and, 
in  Aug  ,  1947,  India  was  partitioned  Jinnah  was 
appointed  the  first  governor  general  of  the  domin- 
ion of  Pakistan  and  elected  president  of  its  con- 
stituent assembly  Jinnah  was  called  Quaid-i-Azam 
(leader  of  the  people]  bv  his  followers 

jmm  (jme/),  plural  jinn  (jfn),  m  Arabic  folklore  and 
in  Moslem  literature,  a  creature  like  man  in  moht 
features,  but  having  certain  supernatural  power1*, 
espcx  mlly  those  of  changing  in  size  and  shape  The 
jinn  are  capable  of  good  and  evil  and  may  or  may 
not  be  believers  of  Islam  They  are  generally  said 
to  bo  under  the  control  of  King  Solomon  They  ap- 
pear constantly  in  the  Thousand  and  One  A  whin, 
usually,  when  in  contact  with  men,  as  hideous 
monsters. 

Jinsen,  Korea  seeCHFMULPO 

Jiphtah  (jlf'tu)  [Heb  ,=he  opens],  unidentified  town, 
SW  Palestine  Joshua  15  43 

Jiphthah-el  (jtf'thu-el"),  town,  Palestine,  perhaps  to 
be  identified  with  Jefat,  c  10  mi  N  of  Nazareth 
Joshua  19  14.27 

Jipijapa  (hepelm'pa),  city  (1944  estimated  pop 
22,097),  W  Ecuador,  on  the  equatorial  lowlands 
A  few  miles  inland  from  the  Pacific,  Jipijapa  is 
a  famous  center  for  the  manufacture  of  high-grade 
Panama  hats  ANo  exported  are  TAGUA  nuts 

jiujitsu  or  jmjutsu.  &ee  JUJUTHU 

JIvaro  (he'varO),  linguistic  stock  of  South  American 
Indians,  Ecuador  The  peoples,  N  of  the  Marafion 
river  and  E  of  the  Andes,  engage  in  farming,  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  weaving  and  are  preoccupied  with 
warfare,  usually  among  themselves  They  ha\e  a 
tnlmeal  society  with  some  40  to  50  people,  the 
family  group,  living  in  each  huge,  isolated  com- 
munal house  Though  not  unique  to  the  Jharo, 
head  shrinking,  accompanied  bv  elaborate  cere- 
mony, has  made  them  famous  Efforts  to  subdue 
them  have  never  permanently  succeeded 

Joab  (jo'ab)  [Heb  ,=God,  the  father]  1  Son  of 
David's  sister  Zennah  and  commander  of  his  un- 
cle's armies  A  trusted  and  skillful  administrator, 
he  was  often  vindictive  and  <  ruel,  as  in  his  killing 
of  Abner,  Absalom,  and  Amasa  David's  dying 
curse  of  Joab  is  lemarkable  1  Kings  2  5,6  bor 
lus  support  of  Adomjah,  Solomon  had  him  put  to 
death  2  Sam  2  12  32,  322  31,  8  16,  107-14, 
11,  1220,  14,  18,  191,5-7,  207-23,  241-9,  1 
Kings  1,  2  28-34  2  Chief  craftsman  of  the  valley 
of  Charashim  1  Chron  4  14  3  Family  returned 
from  exile  Kzra  2  6,  8  9,  Neh  7  11 

Joachim,  Saint  (jo'uklm)  [Gr.-Heb  JEHOIAKIM], 
in  tradition,  the  father  of  the  Virgin  and  husband  of 
St  ANNS  His  cult  is  ancient  in  the  East,  but  mod- 
ern m  the  Western  Church  Feast  Aug  16 

Joachim,  Joseph  (yo'sef  yo'ivkem),  1831-1907,  Hun- 
garian violinist,  fnend  of  Mendelssohn,  Brahms, 
and  Schumann  In  his  long  career  his  performances 
of  the  violin  masterpieces  came  to  be  accepted  as 
models  He  was  concertmaster  under  Liszt  at 
Weimar,  1849-53.  latei  he  became  (1868)  musical 
director  of  the  Berlin  Hochschule  In  1869  ho 
founded  the  Joachim  Quartet,  which  existed  until 
his  death  and  pet  formed  the  finest  of  the  chamber- 
music  literature  He  composed  cadenzas  for  the 
violin  concertos  of  Beethoven  and  Brahms  His 
Hungarian  Concerto  is  best  known  among  his  com- 
positions 

Joachim  of  Floris  (jQ'uklm),  d  1202,  Italian  Cister- 
cian monk  He  was  abbot  of  Corazzo,  Italy,  but 
withdrew  into  solitude  He  left  scriptural  com- 
mon tat  les  that  are  prophecies  of  a  new  age  In 

this  "Age  of  the  Spirit"  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church 

would  be  unnecessary,  infidels  would  unite  with 

Christians,  and  all  would  be  monks.    Joachim's 
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works  had  a  vogue  in  the  13th  and  the  14th  cent.; 
many,  especially  religious  mealots  like  the  Francis- 
can spirituals,  acclaimed  him  aa  a  prophet  Dante 
places  him  in  Paradise.  One  of  Joachim's  works 
waa  condemned  as  heretical 

Joachimsthal,  Cieehoslovakia  nee  JACHTMOV. 

Joad,  Cyril  Edwin  Mitchingon  (jod),  1891-,  English 
philosopher  He  became  head  of  the  department  of 
philosophy  at  Birbeck  College,  Univ  of  London, 
in  1030  As  a  rationalist,  he  was  a  successful  lec- 
turer and  writer,  his  works  including  Common  Sente 
EtAic-s  (1920),  Common  Sense  Theology  (1922),  and 
Return  to  Philosophy  (1936)  After  his  conversion 
to  religion  he  wrote  Good  and  Evil  (1943)  The 
Book  of  Joad  (1935,  previously  pub  as  Under  the 
Fifth  Rib,  1933)  is  autobiographical 

Joah  (jo'ah)  [Heb, -God  is  his  brother]  1,  2 
Keepers  of  records  2  Kings  18,  Isa  36,  2  Chron 
348  3,  4  Gershomtes  1  Chron  621,  2  Chron 
2912  6  KOI  uhi to  doorkeeper  1  Chron  26.4. 

ioahaz  Oo'uhax)  see  JEHOAHAZ 
oanes,  Vicente,  see  MACIP,  VICENTE  JUAN. 
oanna  I  (joS'nu),  1826-82,  queen  of  Naples  (1343- 
81),  countess  of  Provence  She  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  King  Robert  of  Naples,  to  whom  she 
and  her  husband,  Andrew  of  Hungary,  succeeded 
In  1345  Andrew  was  murdered,  probably  with  the 
complicity  of  the  queen  Andrew's  brother,  Louis 
I  of  Hungary,  twice  invaded  Naples  to  avenge  the 
murder,  both  tunes  Joanna  fled,  and  in  1352  she 
made  peace  with  Hungary  In  1372  she  renounced 
the  claim  of  the  ANGEVIN  dynasty  to  Sicily.  Though 
Joanna  married  twice  more,  she  remained  childless 
and  adopted  the  young  Charles  of  Duraaao  (later 
CHARLES  III  of  Naples)  However,  as  a  result  of  a 
•quarrel  with  Pope  Urban  VI,  who  persuaded 
Charles  to  take  over  her  kingdom,  she  disinherited 
Charles  and  named  as  her  successor  Louis  of  Anjou 
(see  Lou  ra  I,  king  of  Naples)  Charles  conquered 
Naples  (1381),  imprisoned  the  queen,  and  received 
the  kingdom  from  the  pope  Joanna  died,  probably 
at  Charles's  orders  Her  successive  adoptions 
caused  chronic  warfare  between  Charles  III  and 
Louis  I  and  their  respective  heirs 
Joanna  II,  1371-1435,  queen  of  Naples  (1414-35), 
sister  and  successor  of  LANCELOT  Continuous 
intrigues  by  her  favorites  kept  the  court  in  a  tur- 
moil. Her  second  husband,  James  of  Bourbon, 
tried  to  seize  power  but  was  soon  imprisoned  ( 1416) 
In  1420  Joanna  was  threatened  by  the  ANGEVIN 
claimant  to  her  kingdom,  Louis  III,  she  called 
ALFONSO  V  of  Aragon  to  her  assistance  and  adopted 
<1421)  him  as  heir,  but  Alfonso's  attempt  to  rule 
her  state  soon  made  her  change  her  mind  She 
revoked  the  adoption  and  in  1423  transferred  it 
to  Louis  Louis  died  (1424)  while  reconquering 
the  kingdom  from  the  Aragonese,  and  Joanna 
adopted  his  brother,  RENE  Alfonso  seized  her 
kingdom  after  her  death 

Joanna  (Joanna  the  Mad),  1479-1555,  Spanish 
queen  of  Castile  and  Leon  (1504-55),  daughter  of 

,  Ferdinand  V  and  Isabella  I  She  succeeded  to 
Castile  and  Leon  at  the  death  of  her  mother 
Ferdinand  V  assumed  the  regency  until  he  was 
shortly  replaced  by  Joanna's  ambitious  husband, 
PHILIP  I  After  Philip's  death  (1507)  Ferdinand 
again  assumed  the  rule,  for  Joanna  had  by  this 
time  advanced  far  in  insanity.  At  Ferdinand's 
ieath  (1516),  Joanna's  older  son,  Charles  (later 
Emperor  CHARLES  V),  was  proclaimed  joint  ruler 
of  Castile  with  his  mother,  although,  according 
to  an  earlier  plan,  her  younger  son,  Ferdinand 
(later  Emperor  Ferdinand  I),  should  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

Joanna,  m  the  Bible  1  Wife  of  Herod's  steward 
Chusa.  She  was  a  follower  of  Jesus  and  was  one 
who  found  the  tomb  empty  Luke  8  3,  24.10  2 
Ancestor  of  St  Joseph  Luke  3  27 

Joan  Of  Arc,  1412/-1431,  French  saint  and  national 
heroine,  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  a 
fanner  of  Domremy  in  Lorraine  She  early  began 
to  hear  "voices"— those  of  St  Michael,  St.  Cather- 
ine, and  St.  Margaret  When  she  was  about  16, 
the  voices  exhorted  her  to  bear  aid  to  the  dauphin, 
CHAKLBS  VII,  then  kept  from  the  throne  by  the 
English.  After  a  first  rebuff,  Joan  won  Robert 
de  Baudncourt,  military  governor  of  Vaucoulours, 
to  aid  her  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  the 
dauphin  and  undertook  the  journey  m  male  attire, 
with  six  companions.  She  met  the  dauphin  at 
Chinon  castle  and  conquered  his  skepticism  as  to 
her  divine  mission  by  some  "aign,"  which  she  would 
never  explain,  and,  after  the  suspicion  of  heresy 
had  been  removed  by  an  examination  before  the 
theologians,  she  was  furnished  with  troops  She 
succeeded  (1429)  m  relieving  Orleans,  took  other 
places  along  the  Loire,  and  defeated  the  English 
at  PATAY  After  considerable  persuasion  Charles 
VII  consented  to  enter  Ilheims,  and  Joan  stood 
beside  him  at  his  coronation  This  was  the  pin- 
nacle of  her  fortunes  She  was  eager  to  push  her 
victories,  but  the  king  was  indolent,  and  her  ene- 
mies at  court  counseled  treating  with  Philip  the 
Good  of  Burgundy,  an  English  ally.  In  1429  Joan 
unsuccessfully  betfieged  Paris.  The  following  spring 
she  went  to  relieve  Compiegne,  was  captured  by 
the  Burgundians,  and  later  was  sold  to  the  English, 
who  were  anxious  to  destroy  her  influence  over  the 
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people  by  putting  her  to  death.  In  order  to  leave 
her  captors  clear  of  responsibility,  she  was  turned 
over  to  the  inquisitorial  court  at  Rouen  and  tried 
for  heresy  and  sorcery  before  Pierre  CAUORON 
The  records  of  the  lengthy;  trial,  which  are  available 
in  the  French  of  Jules  Quioherat  and  in  the  English 
of  W  P  Barrett  (The  Trial  of  Jeanne  d'  Arc,  1931), 
oast  doubt  on  the  fairness  and  regularity  of  the 
procedure  Threatened  with  torture,  she  made  a 
retraction  but  was  nevertheless  condemned  to  life 
imprisonment  However,  when  she  revoked  her 
abjuration  shortly  afterwards,  she  was  turned  over 
to  the  secular  court  and  was  burned  at  the  stake 
(1431).  In  1456  her  sentence  was  annulled,  when 
Charles  VII,  who  had  made  no  attempt  whatsoever 
during  her  trial  to  come  to  her  aid,  made  tardy 
recognition  of  her  services  by  a  rehabilitation  trial 
Joan  was  beatified  in  1909  and  canonised  in  1920 
Feast  May  30  Her  career  lent  itself  to  numerous 
legends,  and  she  has  been  represented  m  many 
paintings  and  statues.  In  liteiature,  she  appears 
notably,  though  not  always  with  historical  ac- 
curacy, m  Shakspere's  Henry  VI,  Voltaire's  La 
Pucelle,  Schiller's  Maid  of  Orleans,  Mark  Twain's 
Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Anatole 
France's  Life  of  Joan  of  Arc,  G  B.  Shaw's  St  Joan, 
and  Maxwell  Anderson's  Joan  of  Lorraine  Among 
the  numerous  biographies,  Michelet's  is  the  best 
known.  See  also  the  more  recent  biographies  by 
Andrew  Lang  (1922),  A  B  Paine  (1925),  Milton 
Waldman  (1935).  and  V  Sack ville- West  (1936) 

Joan  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  1328-85.  English  noble- 
woman, daughter  of  Edmund  of  Woodstock,  earl 
of  Kent  and  son  of  Edward  I  Although  Fair 
Maid  of  Kent  was  probably  not  a  contemporary 
appellation,  she  early  gained  wide  note  for  her 
beauty  and  charm  Papal  intercession  was  nec- 
oswarv  to  settle  the  quarrel  for  her  hand  in  favor  of 
Sir  Thomas  Holland  and  against  the  earl  of  Salis- 
bury Iu  1352  she  became  countess  of  Kent 
in  her  own  right  After  her  husband's  death  in 
1360,  she  married  (1361)  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons,  Edward  (1365- 
70)  and  Richard  (later  Richard  II)  In  her  later 
years  Joan  was  active  in  healing  the  breach  be- 
tween her  son  Richard  and  John  of  Gaunt 

Joio  de  Deus,  see  RAMOS,  JOAO  DE  DEUS 

Jofto  Pessoa  (zhwa'S  puso'u),  city  (pop  71,158), 
capital  of  Paraiba  state,  NE  Brazil,  an  Atlantic 
port,  founded  in  1585  and  formerly  named  Para- 
hyba  It  exports  cotton,  sugar,  and  minerals 

Joash  (jo'ash)   see  JEHOABH 

Joatham  (jd'uthum)   see  JOTHAM 

Job  (job),  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  18th 
place  in  AV  It  is  of  unknown  authorship  and  date, 
but  many  critics  asaign  it  to  time  between  500  B  C 
and  300  B  C  It  is  m  a  dialogue  or  dramatic  form, 
all  in  verse  except  for  opening  and  clone  The 
subject  is  the  problem  of  good  and  evil  in  the 
world  "Why  do  the  juat  suffer  and  the  wicked 
flourish'"  In  the  prologue  in  heaven  (1-2)  the 
plan  is  laid  to  try  Job,  a  really  good  man ,  all  that 
he  has  is  destroyed,  and  he  is  physically  afflicted 
The  bulk  of  the  book  (3-31)  consists  in  speeches  by 
Job  and  three  friends  who  come  to  "comfort"  him 
Job  speaks,  then  each  of  the  three  speaks  in  turn, 
with  Job  replying  each  time,  there  is  a  second 
and  part  of  a  third  series  of  speeches  also  The 
friends  insist  alike  that  Job  cannot  really  be  just, 
as  he  claims  to  be,  and  Job  reiterates  his  innocence 
of  wrong  The  sequence  changes  with  the  appear 
ance  of  a  fourth  speaker,  Ehhu  (32-37),  accusing 
Job  of  airogant  pride,  he  in  turn  is  followed  by 
God  himself,  speaking  out  of  a  storm  (38-41),  to 
convince  Job  of  his  ignorance  and  rebuke  him  for 
his  questioning  The  epilogue  tells  how  God  re- 
buked the  friends  for  their  accusations  and  how 
happiness  was  restored  to  Job  (42)  The  ethical 
problem  is  not  explicitly  resolved  The  texts  are 
imperfect,  and  there  may  be  serious  losses,  mis- 
placements, or  oven  additions  to  the  onginal.  The 
book  contains  many  splendid  passages,  especially 
in  Job's  speeches,  among  them  are  those  on  the 
"redeemer  '  (19),  on  wisdom  (28),  and  on  some 
animals  (39-41)  Job  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the 
Bible  Ezek  14  12-23,  James  511.  The  Job  of 
Gen.  46  13  is  the  same  as  JASHUB  1  See  Morris 
Jastrow,  The  Book  of  Job  (1920) ,  E  D  Kissane, 
The  Book  of  Job  (1939,  American  ed  ,  1946)  See 
also  bibliography  under  OLD  TESTAMENT 

Jobab  (jd'-)  [Heb  ,  -desert]  1  Descendant  of  Shorn 
Gen  10  29, 1  Chron  1  23.  2  King  of  Edom  Gen 
3633,34  3  Chief  defeated  by  Joshua  Joshua  11  1 
i,  5  Benjamites  1  Chron  8  9,18 

Job's-tears,  tall  tropical  grass  (Coix  lacrvma-jobv), 
cultivated  in  gardens  as  an  annual  and  naturalized 
in  the  8  United  States  The  fertile  grams  are  bony, 
shining,  pearly  white  or  gray,  oval  beadhke  fruits 
used  for  making  necklaces  There  is  a  variety  that 
is  used  for  food  m  the  Orient. 

Jocasta:  see  OEDIPUS 

Jocelin  de  Brakeiond  (jos'lln  du  brak'lond),  fl,  1200, 
English  chronicler,  a  monk  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
His  chronicle  of  St  Edmund's  Abbey,  covering  the 
years  1173-1202,  us  written  m  a  simple,  vigorous 
style  and  is  remarkable  for  its  vivid  pictures  of 
monastic  life  and  characters  CarJyle  used  it  /or 
the  second  part  of  his  Past  and  Pretent. 


Jochebed  (ioTceWd)  (Heb  ,  -God's  glory],  mother  of 
Moses.  Ex  620,  Num  2Q.69. 

Jodellt,  Bstienne  (atyeV  shodel'),  1532-73,  French 
poet  of  the  PtitADE  He  was  the  author  of  Cleopaire 
captive  (1553),  the  first  modern  French  tragedy,  of 
a  comedy,  L' Eugene  (1552) ;  and  of  another  tragedy, 
iHdon  M  »acnfiant  [Dido  sacrificing  herself]  (1568) 

Jodhpur  (jttd'pdor)  or  Marwar  (mftr'wftr),  former 
native  state  (36,120  sq  mi  ,  pop.  2,556,904), 
Raj pu tana,  India  Except  for  the  eastern  section, 
it  is  largely  an  arid  waste  suitable  only  for  the  rain- 
ing of  camels  Grains,  chiefly  wheat  and  barley, 
are  important  crope  Salt  is  mined,  and  cotton  and 
wool  textiles  are  woven  The  state  was  founded  m 
the  13th  cent  by  the  Ratlvor  clan  of  Raj  put* 
Aurangzeb  made  it  a  vassal  of  the  Mogul  empire 
A  turbulent  period  in  the  early  19th  cent  ended 
(1818)  when  the  state  came  under  British  protec- 
tion Jodhpur  joined  Raj  as  than  in  1949  Jodhpur, 
126,842) ,  capital  of  the  former  state,  was 
in  1459  It  IB  suriounded  by  a  wall  nearly 


city 
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6  mi  long  Towering  abov  e  the  city  on  a  i  ock  400 
ft.  high  is  the  old  fort  It  houses  several  palaces 
and  the  treasury  of  the  maharaja,  which  contains 
his  magnificent  gem  collection.  Jodhpur  is  a  com- 
mercial center  with  light  manufactures  The  de- 
serted city  of  Mandoi,  5  mi  away,  was  once  the 
capital,  and  there  are  remains  of  early  18th-century 
palaces 

Joed  (jo'£d)  [Heb  ,=God  is  witness],  descendant  of 
Benjamin  Neh  11  5 

Joel  (jo'ul)  [Heb  ,-God  is  God]  1  Prophet  of  the 
book  of  JOEL  2  Sitneonite  1  Chron  4  35  3 
Reubenite  1  Chron  64,8  4  Gadite  1  Chron 
612  5  iMsachante  1  Chron.  7  3  6  Manasmte 
1  Chron  27  20  7,  8,  9  Levites  1  Chion  15  7,11, 
17,  23  8,  26  22,  2  Chron  29  12  10  See  ICJAI, 
11,  12  Men  who  returned  from  the  Exile  Ezra 
10  43,  Neh  119  13  Ancestoi  of  Samuel  I  Chron 
6  36  Shaul  1  Chron  6  24  14  Son  of  Samuel 

1  Sam  8  2,  1  Chron   6  33     Vashni    1  Chron  6  28 
Joel,  hook  of  the  Old  Testament,  second  of  the  books 

of  the  Muior  Prophets  It  is  the  preaching  of  an 
otherwise  unknown  prophet,  dated  variously  from 
the  9th  to  the  5th  rent  B  C  It  tells  of  a  plague  of 
locusts,  divinely  sent  (1-2  17),  the  people,  repent- 
ing, will  be  rewarded  immediately  (2  18-27)  as 
well  as  in  the  future,  this  being  a  Messianic  proph- 
ecy (2  28-32,  3)  Peter  used  Joel  as  n  text  Acts 

2  For  bibliography,  see  OLD  TESTAMENT 
Joelah  (jofi'lu),  wainor  with  David  at  Ziklag     1 
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Joensuu  (y&'ensoo),  city  (pop  6,248),  E  Finland, 
the  trade  center  of  N  Karelia  Located  on  a  lake  of 
the  SAIMA  system  and  near  the  Outukumpu  coppei 
mmoH,  it  has  plywood  mWls  and  considerable  steam- 
ship traffic 

joe-pye  weed  (j5-pl'),  name  for  a  tall,  compom to- 
flowered  North  American  plant  (Eupatonum  pur- 
pureum),  having  small  blossoms  in  large,  teimmal, 
usually  pmkihh-puiplc  clusters  The  name  comes 
from  that  of  an  Indian  who  reputedly  effected 
many  cures  with  the  herb  \n  infusion  of  the  loaves 
and  roots  was  formeily,  and  in  sornptimcH  yet, 
employed  as  a  diuretic  and  an  astimgent  among 
other  things  It  is  also  called  gravclroot,  trumpet- 
weed,  and  purple  BONESET  or  thorough  wort  Two 
related  species,  Eupatonum  maculatum  and  verticil- 
latum,  are  also  called  joe-pye  weed 

Joezer  (joe'zur)  [Heb  ,*whose  help  is  God],  one  of 
David's  captains  1  Chron  12,7 

Joffre,  Joseph  Jacques  Clsaire  (zhdzeT  zhilk'  afizeV 
ahd'fru),  1852-19'Jl,  marshal  of  France  He  began 
his  career  as  a  military  engineer  in  the  French 
colonies  and  was  appointed  commander  in  chief 
of  the  French  forces  m  1911  After  the  outbreak 
of  the  First  World  War  ho  was  responsible,  ua 
commander,  for  the  French  victoiy  in  the  first 
battle  of  the  MAUNE  (1914),  although  much  of  the 
credit  is  given  to  General  GALLIENI  Joffre  was 
made  a  marshal,  but  his  tactics  were  outmoded, 
after  the  Geimans  nearly  captured  Verdun  (1916), 
Joffre  was  recalled  to  Pans  Gen.  Robert  George 
Nivelle  was  appointed  commander  of  the  French 
armies  in  France,  and  Joffre  was  made  chairman 
of  the  Allied  War  Council  Joff re's  popularity  re- 
mained great  in  France  and  in  the  United  States, 
which  he  visited  in  1917  See  his  memoirs  (Eng, 
tr.,  1932),  B  H  Liddell  Hart,  Reputations—Ten 
Year»  After  (1928) 

Jogbehah  (j&g'beha),  town,  E  of  the  Jordan  It  IB 
probably  the  rum  Jubaihat  NW  of  Philadelphia 
Num  3235,  Judges  8  11 

Jogging  (j&'glna),  town  (pop  1,109),  N  NS,  on 
Cmgnecto  Bay  and  SW  of  Amherst.  It  is  m  a  coal- 
mining district 

Jogjakarta  06g"yakHr'ta,  jok*-)  or  Djokjakarta 
(j6k*yakar'ta),  town  (pop  136,646),  capital  of  the 
republic  of  Indonesia,  on  S  Java,  at  the  toot  of  vol- 
canic Mt  Merapi.  It  is  a  cultural  center  known  for 
its  artistic  life  and  handicraft  industries.  There  is 
some  manufactunng  of  textiles,  shoes,  and  ma- 
chinery The  name  is  sometimes  spelled  Jokvakarta 

Jogll  (jog'll),  chief  Daiute    Nuin  34  22 

Jogues,  Isaac  (Saint  Isaac  Jogues)  (eaak'  zhdg'). 
1607-46,  Jesuit  missionary  and  martyr  ui  the  New 
World,  b.  Orleans,  France.  He  was  ordained  in 
1624,  arrived  in  Quebec  in  1630,  and  immediately 
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WM  tent  to  the  Huron  on  Georgian  Bay.  In  1641 
he  journeyed  N  tojSault  Ste  Marie,  which  place  he 
named  On  his  return  from  a  journey  to  Quebec  m 
1642,  the  party  waa  captured  by  the  Iroquois, 
several  were  killed,  and  the  rest  were  subjected  to 
cruel  tortures.  Father  Jogues  was  held  captive  un- 
til July,  1643,  when  he  was  ransomed  by  the 
Dutch,  brought  to  New  Amsterdam,  and  from 
there  embarked  for  France.  Later  he  returned  to 
Canada,  and  in  April,  1646,  he  waa  sent  among  the 
Mohawk  as  an  ambassador  of  peace  He  discov- 
ered Lake  George,  which  he  named  Lac  du  St  Sacra- 
ment He  was  treated  kindly,  and  when  the  treaty 
was  effected  m  May,  1646,  he  returned  to  Quebec 
to  make  plans  for  establishing  a  mission  among  the 
Mohawk  On  his  return,  accompanied  by  Father 
Jean  Lalande,  he  was  tuct  by  a  hostile  band  of  the 
Mohawk  near  the  present  Aunesville,  N.Y.  The 
medicine  men  brought  about  the  brutal  murder  of 
both  priests  They  are  among  the  men  canonized 
in  1030  as  the  Jesuit  Martyrs  of  North  America 
Feast  Sept  26  or  (among  the  Jesuits)  March  16 
See  Francis  Talbot,  SairU,  among  Savages  (1935) 

Joha  (jd'hu)  1  Son  of  BBBIAH  3  1  Chron  8  16  2 
One  of  David's  guard  1  Chron  1 1  45 

Johanan  (johft'nan)  [short  form  of  JKHOHANAN]  1 
Captain  who  led  in  the  rescue  of  the  captives  of 
Ishmaol  Jer  408-43,  2  Kuigs  2523  2  De- 
scendant of  David.  1  Chron  3  24  3,  4  Two  of 
David's  men  I  Chron  124,12  5  Chief  priest 
Neh  12  22,23,  Ezra  10  6  Jonathan  Neh  1211 
ft  Son  of  King  JoHiah  1  Chron  3  15  7  Father 
of  AJCARIAH  6  8  Father  of  AZAHIAH  19  9  Head 
of  a  family  in  the  return  from  the  Exilo  Ezra  8  1 2 
10  Sou  of  TOBIAH  1  Neh  6  18 

Johanan  ben  Zaccai  (joha'nun  hPn  z&'kal),  Pales- 
tinian rabbi,  contemporary  of  the  apostles  He 
established  the  great  academy  at  JAMNIA  m  Ju- 
daea Johanun  was  especially  influential  jn  pre- 
serving and  organizing  Jewish  law  and  the  rules 
and  ritual  of  temple  worship 

Johannesburg  (joha'nlsburg,  yohii'nusburkh),  city 
(pop  603,470),  S  Transvaal,  Union  of  South 
Afru  a,  founded  1886  It  is  the  largest  cjty  of  South 
Africa  and  the  rail,  commercial,  and  industrial  cen- 
ter of  the  WITWATERBRANP  Industries  include 
textile  nulling  and  metal  working  Founded  as  a 
mining  settlement  in  the  1800s,  it  grew  rapidly 
with  the  development  of  gold  mining  m  the  local- 
ity The  city  is  laid  out  in  a  hilly  region  and  has 
large  park  areas  It  is  the  site  of  the  Umv  of  the 
Witwatersrand  Other  cultural  institutions  in- 
clude an  art  gallery,  a  geographical  museum,  ami  a 
museum  of  Afrit  ana  In  Johannesburg  was  held 
the  South  Africa  Empire  Exhibition  (1930-37) 

Johannisberg  (yoha'nlsberk),  village  (pop  2,212), 
Hesse,  W  Germany,  on  the  Rhino  near  Mainz  It  is 
colcbiated  for  its  magnificent  wine 

Johansen,  John  Christen  (yohaii'nun),  1876-,  Amer- 
ican portrait  and  landscape  painter,  b  Denmark. 
His  work  includes  October,  Sear  and  Gold  (Chicago 
Municipal  Art  League),  Piazza  San  Marco  (Art 
Inst ,  Chicago) ,  FiesoU  (Richmond,  Va  ,  Gall  ) , 
and  Interior-Evening  (Metropolitan  MUH  )  His 
wife,  Jean  MacLane  Johansen,  1878-,  also  a  por- 
trait painter,  b  Chicago,  is  repiesentcd  in  private 
collections  ami  American  museums  Her  Girl  in 
Gray  is  in  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art 

John,  Saint  [ultimately  from  Heb  , » Johanan,  God 
has  been  gracious],  disciple  of  Jesus  He  has  been 
accepted  since  ancient  tunes  as  the  author  of  five 
canonical  lx>oks — the  foui  th  Gospel,  three  epistles, 
and  the  Revelation  (see  JOHN,  GOSPH.L  ACCORDING 
TO  SAINT,  JOHN,  epistles,  REVELATION)  He  and 
his  brother,  St  James,  were  sons  of  Zebedee  Jesus 
called  thorn  Boanerges  (bcV'unur'jcz)  01  Sons  of 
Thunder  Mark  3  17  John  was,  apparently,  the 
disciple  "whom  Jesus  loved"  (John  13  24,  19  26), 
to  his  caio  Jesus,  in  His  dying  moments,  committed 
Mary  He  is  mentioned  occasionally  in  Acts  (3, 
4  13,  8.14),  and  inferences  are  diawn  fiom  the 
books  bearing  his  name  According  to  2d-century 
authorities  John  died  very  old  at  Ephesus  (c  100), 
where  he  had  chiefly  lived,  except  for  a  visit  to 
Rome  and  a  period  of  exile  on  Patmos  (Rev  1  9). 
He  is  variously  called  St  John  the  Evangelist,  be- 
cause of  the  Gospel ,  St.  John  the  Divmo  (i  e  , 
theologian),  because  of  the  theological  intoiest  of 
the  books,  and  the  Beloved  Disciple  Feast  Doc 
27.  May  6  is  observed  as  the  Feast  of  St  John  be- 
fote  the  Latin  Gate,  to  commemorate  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  Roman  basilica  to  him  on  the  traditional 
site  of  his  miraculous  escape  from  martyrdom  The 
Roman  basilica  called  St  John  Lateran  (though 
dedicated  to  the  Savior)  is  the  highest-ranking 
church  building  of  the  Catholic  Church  (see 
LATERAN) 

John  VIII,  d  882,  pope  (872-82) ,  a  Roman ,  successor 
of  Adrian  II  'and  predecessor  of  M  arm  us  I  John 
strenuously  opposed  the  activities  of  St  IGNATIUS 
OK  CONSTANTINOPLE  in  Bulgaria  When  Ignatius 
died,  he  recognized  PHOTIUS  as  patriarch  and  called 
the  council  (879-80)  that  reconciled  the  differences 
between  East  and  West  John  was  deeply  involved 
m  imperial  politics  He  crowned  Charles  II  (Charles 
the  Bald)  emperor  and  excommunicated  Formosus 
for  opposition  to  the  papal  policy,  When  Charles  II 
loat  hJ0  power,  John  favored  Charles  the  Fat,  who 
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became  emperor  as  Charles  III.  The  pope  had  to 
bribe  the  Saracens  to  keep  them  from  entering 
Rome,  He  did  much  to  root  out  corruption  m  the 
church  in  Rome,  and,  except  for  NICHOLAS  I,  he 
was  the  strongest  pope  of  the  9th  cent 

John  XII,  c.937-964,  pope  (955-64),  a  Roman  (count 
of  Tuaoulum)  named  Octavian,  successor  of  Agape- 
tus  II  and  predecessor  of  Benedict  V  IIu  father, 
Albenc,  secured  his  election  John's  life  was  no- 
toriously immoral,  and  his  pontificate  a  disgrace 
He  called  in  Otto  I  to  help  him  against  Berenganua, 
king  of  Italy  Otto  and  John  agreed  to  the  Prtw- 
legium  OUoms,  which  confirmed  to  the  pope  the 
Patrimony  of  St  Peter  and  guaranteed  his  safety, 
in  return  for  the  pope's  loyalty  to  Otto  and  other 
concessions  Otto  left  Rome,  John,  opposed  to 
the  emperor's  control  of  the  Church,  went  over  to 
Berengarius'  party  and  helped  wage  war  against 
Otto,  who  returned  arid  conquered  Rome  Otto 
then  called  a  synod  to  depose  John  and  elect  an 
antipope,  Leo  VIII  In  964,  John  took  Rome  from 
Leo  and  excommunicated  the  imperial  party,  but 
he  was  soon  murdeied  He  had  permitted  the 
opening  wedge  of  the  imperial  attempts  to  control 
the  papacy 

John  XXI,  d  1277,  pope  (1276-77),  a  Portuguese 
named,  in  Latin,  Petrus  luliam,  successor  of  Adrian 
V  and  predecessor  of  NICHOLAS  III  He  was  known 
geneially  as  Peter  of  Spam  (Petrus  Hispanus) 
Peter's  reputation  as  a  scholastic  philosopher  was 
widespread,  and  he  was  the  reputed  author  of  a 
commonly  used  book  on  logic  Ho  was  archbishop 
of  Braga  He  was  elected  in  the  third  papal  election 
of  the  year,  nine  months  later  the  ceiling  of  his 
hbiaiy  at  Viterbo  fell  on  him  and  killed  him  John 
was  actually  the  19th  canonical  pope  named  John, 
but  through  chronological  errors  he  called  himself 
John  XXI,  this  numbering  is  usually  maintained. 

John  XXII,  1244-1334,  pope  (1316-34),  a  French- 
man (b  Cahors)  named  Jacques  Du»se,  sutcessoi 
of  CLEMENT  V  and  predecessor  of  Benedict  XII 
He  was  foimerly  often  called  John  XXI  Ho 
reigned  at  Avignon  He  was  celebrated  as  a  canon 
jurist  undei  BONIFACE  VIII,  whom  he  supported 
After  the  death  of  Clement  there  was  a  period  of 
more  than  two  years  before  the  conclave  could 
agree  Befoie  John  was  elected,  a  contest  had  be- 
gun in  the  empue  between  Louis  IV  and  his  rival, 
Frederick  of  Austria  John  was  neutral  at  first, 
then  in  1323,  when  Louis  had  won  out,  pope  and 
emperor  began  a  serious  quarrel  This  was  partly 
provoked  by  John's  extreme  claims  of  authority 
ovei  the  empire,  partly  by  Louis's  support  of  tho 
radical  Franciscans,  whom  John  XXII  condemned 
for  their  insistence  on  evangelical  poveitv  Louis 
was  assisted  by  Marsihus  of  Padua,  who  published 
his  theories  in  1324,  and  later  by  William  of  Ock- 
ham  The  emperor  invaded  Italy  and  &et  up  as  an 
antipope  Pietio  RAIN  u  DUOC  i  (as  Nicholas  V)  The 
project  was  a  fiasco,  but  Louis  silenced  the  papal 
claims  In  John's  last  years  he  advanced  a  theory 
concerning  the  vision  of  God  in  heaven,  the  novelty 
he  proposed  (that  this  vision  will  begin  only  after 
the  Last  Judgment)  was  everywhere  denied  and 
scorned  by  theologians,  and  John  gave  it  up  He 
was  an  excellent  administrator  and  did  much  ef- 
ficient reorganizing 

John  XXIII,  antipope  (1410-15)  sec  COSSA,  BALDAS- 
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John  I  (John  Tzimisces)  (tslmt'sfz),  c  925-976, 
Byzantine  emperor  (969-76)  Of  a  noble  Armenian 
family,  he  attached  himself  to  the  court  of  his  rela- 
tive, Emperor  NICKPHOKUS  II,  but  fell  from  favoi  ui 
969  Leading  a  rebellion,  ho  had  Nicephorus  mur- 
dered and  was  proclaimed  empei  or  John  gained  the 
favor  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  by  re- 
voking lus  predecessor's  anticleiical  legislation 
An  able  soldier,  he  legamed  E  Bulgaria  from  the 
Russians  and  extended  B>  zantme  powei  m  tho  east 
at  tho  expense  of  the  Arabs  He  was  succeeded  by 
Basil  II 

John  II  (John  Comnenus)  (komne'nus),  1088-1143, 
Byzantine  emperor  (11 18-43),  son  and  successor  of 
Alexius  I  He  was  crowned  despite  the  intrigues  of 
his  sister,  ANNA  COMNKNA,  and  his  mother,  Irene 
His  attempts  to  cancel  the  commeicial  privileges 
of  the  Venetians,  granted  by  Alexius,  were  un- 
successful when  Venice  made  a  show  of  naval  force, 
and  his  campaigns  against  the  Magyars  and  Sorbs 
were  of  little  consequence  However,  he  success- 
fully defied  Roger  II  of  Sicily,  made  an  alliance  with 
Emperor  Conrad  III  to  check  the  growing  Norman 
power,  and  conquered  Cihcia  from  the  Armenians. 
He  died  while  fighting  the  Latin  prince  of  Antioch 
John  II  was  respected  for  his  lofty  character  and, 
unlike  many  Byzantine  emperors,  was  mild  in  the 
tieatment  of  his  adversaries  He  was  succeeded 
by  lus  son,  Manuel  I 

John  III  (John  Ducas  VataUes),  (ehVkus  vutat'zez), 
d  1254,  Byzantine  emperor  of  Nicaea  (1222-54), 
son-in-law  and  successor  of  Theodore  I  He  ex- 
tended his  territory  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Aegean 
islands,  but  failed  (1235)  to  take  Constantinople, 
although  he  was  aided  by  IVAN  II  of  Bulgaria 
Subsequently  Ivan,  the  Cum&ns,  and  the  Fianks  of 
Constantinople  allied  themselves  against  John, 
who  held  his  own  John  joined  the  Tuiks  against 
the  Mongol  invaders.  He  annexed  Salomca  (1240) 
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aad  reduced  Epirus  to  vassalage,  thus  nearly  re- 
covering the  territories  of  the  dismembered  Byzan- 
tine Empire  His  reign  fostered  economic  prosperi- 
ty and  learning  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Theodore  II. 

John  IV  (John  Lascaris)  (l&'skurls),  b  c  1250,  d 
after  1273,  Byzantine  emperor  of  Nicaea  (1258-61), 
son  and  successor  (under  a  regency)  of  Theodore 
II  Michael  Palaeologus  (later  MICH\KL  VIII) 
overthrew  the  regency  and  in  1259  was  crowned 
joint  emperor  with  John  He  postponed  John's 
coronation  and  in  1261  had  the  boy  blinded  and 
imprisoned  It  is  possible  that  John  escaped  from 
his  fortress  c  1273 

John  V  (John  Palaeologus),  (pft'leo'lugus),  1332-91, 
Byzantine  emperor  (1341-76,  1379-91),  son  and 
successor  of  Andronicus  III  He  was  forced  to  hght 
John  VI  (John  Cantacuzene),  who  usurped  the 
throne  during  his  minority,  but  he  came  into  power 
m  1355  In  his  reign  the  Ottoman  Turks  took 
Adnanople  and  Ptuhppolis  and  conquered  Serbia 
John  \  ainly  tried  to  heal  the  schism  between  East 
and  West  and  to  secure  Western  aid  against  the 
Turks  He  professed  (1309)  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  at  Rome,  while  returning  to  Constantinople 
he  was  briefly  imprisoned  for  debt  in  Venice  In 
1373  he  was  foiced  to  pay  tribute  to  Sultan  MURAD 

I  and  to  give  him  his  son,  Manuel,  as  hostage 
Deposed  (1376)  by  his  son  Andromcus  IV,  he  was 
restored  in  1379     In  1390  hw  graiidnephew,  John 
VII,  briefly  usurped  the  throne    John  V  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Manuel  II 

John  VI  (John  Cantacuzene)  (kan'tukiizen'), 
c  1292-1383,  Byzantine  emperor  (1341-55)  He 
was  chief  minister  under  Andiomcus  III,  after 
whose  death  he  proclaimed  himself  emperor  aud 
made  war  on  the  rightful  heir,  John  V  He  was 
aided  by  the  Ottoman  Tuiks,  for  whose  entrance 
into  Europe  he  is  commonly  blamed  The  war  al- 
lowed STFPHFN  DUSHAN  to  build  up  his  Serbian 
empire  In  1355  Cantacuzene  abdicated  and  le- 
tired  into  a  monastery,  where  he  composed  a  history 
covering  the  period  1 120-56 

John  VII  (John  Palaeologus)  (pa'l?cVlugus),  1360'- 
1412f,  Byzantine  emperor  In  1390  he  briefly 
usurped  the  throne  from  John  V,  and  after  1399 
he  was  coemperor  with  his  uncle,  Manuel  II  He 
defended  (1402)  Constantinople  against  Bajazet  I 

John  VIII  (John  Palaeologus),  139O-1448,  Byzantine 
emperor  (1425-48),  son  and  successor  of  Manuel 

II  When  he  acceded,  the  B\zantmo  Empire  had 
been  reduced  by  the  Turks  to  the  city  of  Constanti- 
nople   John  sought  to  secure  Western  aid  by  agiee- 
ing  at  the  Council  of  Florence  (1439)  to  the  union  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  chuiches     His  brother, 
Constantino  XI,  was  the  last  Byzantine  emperor 

John  I,  1350-95,  king  of  Aragon  and  count  of  Barce- 
lona (1387-95),  son  and  successor  of  Potcr  IV 
During  his  reign  Aragon  lost  the  duchy  of  Athens 
An  enthusiastic  paticm  of  learning  and  an  imitator 
of  French  customs,  he  held  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant courts  of  the  time  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  sou,  Martin  I 

John  II,  1397-1479.  king  of  Aragon  and  Sicily  (1458- 
79),  king  of  Navarre  (1425-79),  count  of  Barce- 
lona He  succeeded  his  brothel,  Alfonso  V,  in 
Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Sicily  and  became  king 
of  Navarre  through  his  marriage  with  Blanche, 
heiress  of  that  kingdom  After  Blanche's  death 
(1442),  Navarre  was  ruled  by  their  son,  OH  \RLES 
OF  VIANV,  but  conflict  between  father  and  son  soon 
developed  and  plunged  Navarre  into  civil  wai 
Charles  took  refuge  m  Italv,  in  1461  a  Catalan  up- 
rising in  his  favor  forced  John  to  recognize  hun  as 
his  heir  After  Charles's  death  John  was  expelled 
from  Catalonia  and  Ron6  of  Anjou  chosen  count  of 
Barcelona  Only  in  1472  did  John  succeed  in  paci- 
fying Catalonia  At  John's  death  Navarre  passed 
to  the  house  of  Foix  thiough  tho  marriage  of 
John's  daughter,  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Sicily 
passed  to  his  son,  Feidmand  II,  who  as  Ferdinand 
V  also  became  king  of  Castile 

John,  1167'-K216,  king  of  England  (1199-1216), 
son  of  HENRY  II  and  ELEA.NOR  OF  AQUITUNE  The 
youngest  son  of  the  king,  he  was  left  out  of  the 
division  of  ro?yal  dominions  arid  was  called  John 
Lackland  His  father's  fa\orite,  howevci,  he  re- 
ceived scattered  possessions  in  England  and  France 
and  tho  lordship  of  Ireland  His  brief  administra- 
tion in  Ireland  in  1 185  was  grossl>  mismanaged 
With  charactei  istic  cunning  John  in  1189  dcseited 
his  dvmg  father  and  joined  his  rebelling  brother, 
who  was  oiowned  RICHVRD  I  (Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion)  the  same  year  The  new  king  generously- 
conferred  lands  and  titles  on  John  After  Richard  s 
departuie  on  the  Third  Ciusado,  John  led  a  re- 
bellion against  the  justiciar,  William  of  LONG- 
CHAMPS,  had  himself  acknowledged  (1191)  tem- 
porary lulei  and  heir  to  the  thione,  and  conspired 
with  PHILIP  II  of  Franco  to  prolong  Richard's  cap- 
tivity The  king,  however,  upon  his  return  in  1194 
pardoned  his  hi  other's  tieachery.  On  Richard's 
death,  John  a&ocnded  the  throne  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  nephew,  ARTHUR  I  of  Brittany.  The  sup- 
porters of  Arthur  began  a  formidable  revolt  John 
at  tins  time  alienated  public  opinion  in  England  by 
divorcing  Isabel  of  Gloucester  and  made  enemies 
in  France  by  marrying  Isabel  of  Angouleme,  who 
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was  betrothed  to  Hugh  de  Lusignan  Philip 
promptly  helped  Arthur  against  John  In  1202 
Arthur  was  defeated  and  captured  and  it  is  said 
that  John  had  him  murdered  in  1203  Philip  con- 
tinued the  war  and  gradually  gained  ground  until 
by  a  treaty  m  1204  John  surrendered  Normandy, 
Anjou,  Brittany,  Maine,  and  Tourame — all  his 
French  dominions  except  Aquitame  and  a  part  of 
Poitou  When  the  moderate  chancellor,  Hubert 
WALTER,  died  the  following  year,  John  embarked 
on  a  course  of  misiule  that  eventually  e&tranged 
him  from  both  the  Chuich  arid  the  barona  After 
John's  refusal  to  accept  the  election  (1200)  of 
Stephen  Langton  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Pope  iNNortNT  III  placed  England  under  the 
mterdict  (1208),  excommunicated  and  finally  de- 
posed John,  and  entered  into  negotiations  for  an 
invasion  of  England  by  Philip  II  In  desperate 
straits,  John  sui tendered  England  to  the  pope  and 
received  it  back  as  a  fief  (1213)  This  complete 
submission  improved  John's  situation  greatly  Hav- 
ing checked  the  danger  of  a  French  invasion,  he 
formed  an  expedition  to  wage  war  on  Philip  in 
Poitou  Although  John  was  allied  with  his  nephew, 
Emperor  OTTO  IV,  and  the  count  of  i  landers, 
Philip  won  a  complete  victory  at  Bouvnies  (1214) 
John  had  resorted  to  all  means  to  secure  men  and 
monev  foi  the  campaign,  and  aftei  returning  home 
he  attempted  to  collect  a  scutage  from  the  barons 
who  had  refused  to  aid  him  on  the  expedition 
Abuses  of  feudal  customs  and  extortion  of  money 
from  the  barons  and  the  towns,  not  only  bv  John 
but  by  Henry  II  and  Richard  I,  had  aroused  intense 
opposition,  which  increased  in  John's  unfortunate 
reign  The  barons  now  united  in  overwhelming 
force,  and  John  in  capitulation  set  his  seal  on  the 
M  USNA  CARTA  at  Runnymede  June  15,  1215  Thus 
the  greatest  document  of  English  constitutional 
history  came  to  birth  not  from  popular  but  from 
baronial  force  John,  supported  by  the  pope, 
gathered  forces  and  renewed  the  struggle  with  the 
barons,  who  sought  the  aid  of  Prince  Louis  of 
France  (later  Louis  VIII)  In  the  midst  of  this 
campaign  John  died,  and  his  son,  Hrmn  III,  was 
left  to  carry  on  the  royal  cause  The  poi trait 
given  of  John  by  his  contemporaries  as  t>  rannical, 
treacherous,  cruel,  and  ambitious  is  generally  just 
though  perhaps  slightly  exaggerated  He  is  the 
central  character  of  one  of  Shaksperc's  chronicle 
plavs  See  Kate  Norgate,  John  LaikUind  (1902), 
H  W  C  Davis,  finglarnl  under  the  Vormana  aiul 
Angelina  (1930) ,  Sidney  Painter,  The  Reiyn  of  King 
John  (1949) 
John  I  or  John  the  Posthumous,  1316,  king  of 

I  ranee,  posthumous  son  of  Louis  X    He  lived  only 
a  few  days  and  was  succeeded  bv  his  uncle,  Philip 
V     According  to  some  reports,  however,  a  d\mg 
child  was  substituted  for  John,  who  was  taken  to 
Italy  and  brought  up  bv  a  merchant  m  Siena 

John  II  (John  the  Good),  1319-64,  king  of  France 
(1350-64),  son  and  successor  of  Philip  VI  He  be- 
gan his  reign  with  the  sudden  execution  of  the  con- 
stable of  Fiance  (whose  office  he  gave  to  his  favor- 
ite, Charles  de  la  Cerda)  and  with  the  appointment 
of  a  group  of  dishonest  and  unpopular  advisers  He 
subsequently  debased  the  coinage  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Hundred  Years  War  His  quarrels  with  his 
son-in-law,  CHARLFS  II  of  Navarre,  lasted  through- 
out his  reign  John  was  captured  bv  the  English 
at  the  battle  of  Poitiers  (1356)  During  John's 
captivity  in  England,  the  dauphin  (later  King 
CHARLES  V),  who  acted  as  legent,  had  to  deal  with 
a  series  of  outbreaks  of  internal  disorder  which  had 
been  smoldering  since  John's  accession  In  1360, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Buii/iiaNY,  John  was  lelea-setl 
upon  condition  of  paMng  a  ransom  atid  giving 
hostages  In  1.304  one  of  the  hostages  escaped,  and 
John,  to  save  his  honor,  returned  to  England,  where 
he  died 

John  I  (John  Zapolya)  (zn'p61yo),  1487-1540,  king 
of  Hungary  (1525-40).  voivode  of  Transylvania 
(151 1-26),  son  of  Stephen  ZAPOLYA  The  leader  of 
the  antiforeign  party  of  the  Hungarian  nobles,  he 
secured  a  decree  at  the  diet  of  1505  by  which  no 
foreign  ruler  would  be  chosen  king  of  Hungary 
after  the  death  of  King  UL A  DISLAUH  II  To  strength- 
en his  own  candidacy  for  the  crown  he  sought  to 
marry  the  king's  daughter,  Anna,  but  his  suit  was 
rejected  and  he  was  removed  from  the  court 
through  his  appointment  as  voivode  of  Transyl- 
vania He  ruthlessly  crushed  a  peasant  uprising  m 
1514  His  anger  at  the  marriage  of  Anna  to  Ferdi- 
nand of  Austria  (later  Emperor  FKRDINAND  I) 
probably  motivated  his  failure  to  assist  Kuig  Louis 

II  at  the  battle  of  MOHACS  (1526)     Louis  II  was 
killed  in  the  battle    John  was  crowned  king  by  the 
Hungarian    nobles,    but    Ferdinand    of    Austria 
claimed  the  crown  on  the  basis  of  his  marriage  with 
Anna  as  well  as  previous  agreements     In   1527 
Ferdinand  defeated  John  and  was  crowned   by 
John's  opponents    John  retired  to  his  stronghold  ui 
the  Carpathians    In  1529  the  Turks  began  to  over- 
run Hungary    John  now  descended  upon  and  de- 
feated Ferdinand's  army  and,  after  surrendering 
the  crown  to  Sultan  Suleiman  I,  was  confirmed 
king  by  the  sultan,  who  exercised  real  control.  The 
struggle  between  John  and  Ferdinand  ended  in 
1538,  when  John,  who  was  then  childless,  agreed 
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that  the  crown  should  pass  to  Ferdinand  after  his 
death  The  agreement  was  set  aside  when,  a  few 
months  before  John's  death,  a  son,  John  Sigismund 
(John  II),  was  born 

John  II  (John  Sigismund  Zapolya),  1540-71,  king 
of  Hungary  and  prince  of  Transylvania,  son  ot 
John  I  Through  his  mother,  Isabel  (daughter  of 
Sigismund  I  of  Poland),  he  was  related  to  the 
Jagiello  dvnasty  He  was  crowned  king  of  Hun* 
gary  on  his  father's  death  (1540)  Sultan  SULEI- 
MAN I,  on  the  pretext  of  protecting  the  infant's 
interests,  invaded  (1541)  Hungary  and  took  the 
capital,  Buda,  which  remained  m  Turkish  hands 
for  150  years  John  and  Isabel  were  given  the 
principality  of  Transylvania,  under  Turkish  su- 
zerainty Actual  power  was  in  the  hands  of  John's 
guardian,  the  monk  George  Martmuzzi,  who 
sought  to  restore  a  unified  Hungary  In  1551 
MartmuHi  procured  the  deposition  of  John  and 
Isabel,  who  retued  to  Silesia,  and  reunited  Transyl- 
vania with  Hungary,  recognizing  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  and  Bohemia  (later  Emperor  FERDINAND  I) 
as  king  Martmuzzi,  made  pi  mce-pi  imate  and  a 
cardinal,  soon  fell  out  with  Ferdinand,  who  accused 
him  of  tioasonable  negotiations  arid  who  had  him 
assassinated  On  the  pressure  of  Suleiman  I  the 
diet  of  Tiansvlvama  recalled  (1556)  John  and 
Isabel  When  Ferdinand  made  peace  (1562)  with 
Suleiman,  he  recognized  John  as  ruler  of  Transyl- 
vania John  did  homage  to  Suleiman  in  15u6,  when 
the  sultan  led  his  armies  into  Hungary  in  his  last 
campaign  An  eight-vear  truce  (1568)  between 
Emperor  Maximilian  II  and  Sultan  Sehm  II  con- 
firmed John  in  Transylvania  Thus  Hungary  re- 
mained split  into  three  states — an  Austrian  part, 
a  Tuikish  pait,  and  Transylvania  John  II's  rule 
in  Transylvania  was  remarkable  for  the  adoption 
(1564)  of  Calvinism  as  the  state  religion  by  the 
diet  He  was  succeeded  as  prince  of  Transylvania 
by  Stephen  Bathory 

John  II  (John  Casitmr),  1609-72,  king  of  Poland 
(1648-68),  son  of  Sigismund  III  He  took  monas- 
tic orders  but  renounced  them  when  he  was  elected 
to  succeed  his  bi other,  Ladislaus  IV  The  turbu- 
lent period  of  his  reign  is  known  m  Polish  history 
as  the  Deluge  The  troubles  began  with  the  up- 
rising of  the  Cossacks  under  CHMIKLNITCKI,  sup- 
ported by  the  khan  of  Crimea  John  II  defeated 
(1651)  the  allied  Cossack,  Tatar,  and  Turkish 
forces,  but  in  1654  the  Cossacks,  voted  the  union 
of  the  UKRAINE  with  Russia,  and  Tsar  Alexis 
promptly  invaded  Poland  In  1655  CH \RLEH  X  of 
Sweden  invaded  and  overran  Poland  and  was 
checked  onl\  bv  the  miracle  of  CZEBTOCHOWA, 
which  fired  the  Poles  to  lonewed  lesistance  George 
Rakoczy,  prince  of  Transylvania,  who  attacked 
Poland  from  the  south,  was  defeated  FREDERIC  K 
WILLIAM  (theGieat  Elector)  of  Brandenburg,  orig- 
inally a  Swedish  ally,  joined  (1657)  the  Polish  side 
in  the  struggle,  but  in  return  John  Caainur  had  to 
recognize  his  full  sovereignty  over  East  Prussia 
In  the  Peace  of  OLIVA  (1660)  John  moreover  had  to 
cede  N  Livonia  to  Sweden  War  with  Russia  ended 
onl>  in  1667,  with  the  cession  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Ukraine  to  the  tsar  During  John's  reign  the 
abuse  of  the  liber  um  veto  (by  which  anv  deputy 
could  dissolve  the  diet  and  annul  its  decisions) 
reached  scandalous  proportions  The  effoi  ts  of  the 
king  and  of  his  French  consort,  Louise  Marie  de 
Gonzague,  to  nominate  a  successor  during  their 
lifetime  (they  were  childless)  resulted  in  several 
rebellions  of  the  nobles  A  year  after  the  death  of 
his  queen,  who  had  exerted  much  influence  over 
him,  John  abdicated  (16b8)  and  retired  to  an  abbey 
at  Nevers,  France  Michael  Wismowiecki  was 
elected  his  successor,  disorders  continued  during 
his  reign  (1668-73),  which  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  John  III 

John  HI  (John  Sobieski)  (sftby£'sko),  1624-96,  king 
of  Poland  (1674-90),  champion  of  Christian  Eu- 
rope against  the  Turks  Of  an  ancient  noble  fam- 
ily, he  was  appointed  (1068)  commander  of  the 
Polish  army  He  defeated  (167})  the  Turks  at 
Khotin  shortly  aftet  the  death  of  King  Michael, 
and  in  1674  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Michael  on 
the  throno  John's  plans  to  recover  East  Prussia 
led  him  to  conclude  alliances  with  Franco  (1675) 
and  Sweden  (1077)  against  Frederick  William  of 
Brandenburg  (the  Great  Elector)  However,  he 
completely  reversed  his  foreign  policy  when  Sultan 
Mohammed  IV  and  the  Hungarians  under  Tho- 
koly  advanced  against  Austria  Realizing  the 
danger  to  all  Europe,  John  allied  himself  (1683) 
with  Emperor  Leopold  I  and,  at  the  head  of  the 
combined  imperial  and  Polish  forces  raised  the 
siege  of  VIENNA  and  defeated  the  Turkish  army 
under  Kara  Mustapha,  which  was  almost  three 
times  larger  than  his  own  Despite  the  ungrateful 
reception  the  emperor  gave  him,  John  continued 
hw  campaign,  pursuing  the  Turks  into  Hungary 
and  in  1684  formed  a  Holy  League  with  the  pope, 
the  emperor,  and  Venice.  In  1686  he  made  a  treaty 
with  Russia,  which  confirmed  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Ukraine  to  Russian  suzerainty  However, 
John's  attempts  (1684-91)  to  secure  access  to  the 
Black  Sea  by  wresting  Moldavia  and  Walaohia 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire  were  unsuccessful.  His 
JOBS  of  military  prestige  encouraged  the  nobles  to 


oppose  him  at  home.  John's  death,  followed  by  the 
choice  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  as  King  Augustus  II 
of  Poland,  marked  the  virtual  end  of  Polish  inde- 
pendence. 

John  I  (John  the  Great),  1357?-1433,  king  of  Portu- 
gal (1385-1433),  illegitimate  son  of  Pedro  I.  He 
was  made  grand  master  of  the  Knights  of  A  viz 
(1364)  and  exercised  some  influence  in  the  realm, 
particularly  in  opposition  to  Leonor  Tellez,  the 
queen  of  his  half  brother,  Ferdinand  I  When 
Ferdinand  died  (1383)  his  widow  and  her  lover 
undertook  a  regency  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand's 
daughter,  Beatrice,  wife  of  John  I  of  Castile.  Nun' 
Alvares  Pereira  was  the  chief  figure  in  the  national 
revolt  against  Spanish  hegemony  John  cooperated 
with  him  A  Castihan  force  besieging  Lisbon  was 
stricken  with  pestilence  m  1384  John,  who  had 
already  sought  English  aid,  acted  as  regent  until  he 
was  elected  king  in  1385  In  that  year  Portuguese 
independence  was  assured  by  a  great  victory  over 
the  Castihans  at  Aljubarrota  Friendship  with 
England  was  sealed  by  a  treaty  and  by  the  mar- 
riage of  John  with  Phihppa,  daughter  of  JOHN  OF 
GAUNT  John's  reign  was  one  of  the  most  glorious 
in  medieval  Portuguese  history  His  administra- 
tive reforms  increased  his  popularity  His  sons, 
Duarte,  Peter,  Henry  the  Navigator,  John,  and 
Ferdinand,  wore  important  in  the  birth  of  the  era 
of  Portuguese  colonial  and  maritime  expansion  In 
1415  Ceuta  in  North  Africa  was  conquered  from 
the  Moors  John's  reign  also  saw  the  first  real 
flowering  of  Portuguese  literature  and  emphasis  on 
the  chivalric  tradition 

John  II  (John  the  Perfect),  145.5-95,  king  of  Portu- 
gal (1481-95),  son  of  Alfonso  V  He  was  an  astute 
politician,  an  able  statesman,  and  a  patron  of 
Renaissance  art  and  learning  He  set  about  reduc- 
ing the  power  of  the  feudal  nobles,  when  the  nobles 
opposed  him,  he  had  the  duke  of  Braganza  exe- 
cuted and  himself  killed  the  duke  of  Vweu  Other 
nobles  were  also  executed  and  royal  suprernac  y  as- 
serted He  maintained  peace  with  Spnm  and 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas,  setting  bounds  for 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonial  expansion  in  1494 
John  II  also  preserved  Portuguese  friendship  with 
England  Portuguese  discoveries  were  much  en- 
couraged by  John,  who  sent  out  men  to  India  and 
Africa  m  search  of  Prestor  John  He  also  sent  a 
vessel  N  past  North  Cape  Though  he  refused  to 
help  Columbus,  whom  he  regarded  as  visionarv , 
John  encouraged  the  search  for  a  sea  route  to 
India  Diogo  ("fto  discovered  the  C'ongo  and 
Bartholomew  Diaz  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  John's  reign,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the 
king's  death  that  Vasco  da  Gama  roac  heel  Irichn 

John  III  (John  the  Fdrtunate),  1502-57,  king  of 
Portugal  (1521  57),  son  of  MANUFL  I  Ilia  reign 
saw  the  Portuguese  empire  at  its  apogee  The 
great  Asiatic  possessions  weio  extended  bv  further 
conquest  Brazil  also  flourished,  but  in  the  king- 
dom of  Portugal  itself  decadence  had  set  in  with 
the  decline  of  agriculture  and  of  population  The 
African  exploits  of  Portugal  were  abandoned,  but 
many  Negro  slaves  were  introduced  into  Portugal 
The  Inquisition  was  introduced  by  John,  who  was 
pious  and  perhaps  overdevoted  to  the  c lenc  al 
party  Tho  court  was  very  corrupt,  though  the 
king  himself  was  not  Liteiature  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign,  but  Portugal  was  falling  into 
the  stagnation  that  led  to  the  disastrous  reign  of 
Sebastian 

John  IV,  d  1656,  king  of  Portugal  (1640-56)  He 
suu  ceded  as  duko  of  Bruganza,  in  1630  Desc  ended 
from  Manuel  I  and  in  illegitimate  lino  from  John 
I,  he  was  the  logical  claimant  to  the  Portuguese 
throne  when  a  revolution  was  planned  to  c  ast  off 
the  domination  of  Spain  In  1(>40  the  rule  of  the 
Spanish  PHILIP  IV  was  cast  off  John,  who  was 
spurred  to  ambition  by  his  Spanish  wife,  was  made- 
king  of  independent  Portugal  Spain  was  at  the 
time  unable  to  quell  the  revolution  John's  pohcv 
was  principally  devoted  toward  securing  foreign 
alliances,  especially  with  France,  in  an  effort  to 
consolidate  his  position  In  his  teign  the  Portu- 
guese of  Brazil  threw  off  Dutf  h  rule  Tho  Spanish 
problem  was  still  unsettled  at  John's  death  John 
was  singularly  unwarbke  himself  and  was  devoted 
to  hunting,  music,  and  the  arts.  He  was  the  first 
king  of  the  Braganza  line 

John  V  (John  the  Magnanimous),  1689-1750,  king 
of  Portugal  (1706-50),  son  of  Peter  II  Before  his 
accession  the  Methuen  Treaty  (1703)  had  brought 
Portugal  into  the  War  of  the  SPANISH  SUCCESSION, 
on  whu  h  the  Portuguese  spent  much  with  little  re- 
ward After  that  time  John  sought  to  maintain  the 
English  alliance  and  to  keep  peace,  apart  from  giv- 
ing assistance  to  the  Venetians  against  the  Turks 
He  was  a  patron  of  arts  and  letters,  had  a  sumptu- 
ous court,  and  built  beautiful  buildings  in  Lisbon 
He  tried  to  improve  the  administration  of  Portugal 
and  took  a  particular  interest  in  the  navy,  but  he 
has  been  much  criticized  for  his  extravagance  and 
his  subserviency  to  the  Church  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Joseph 

John  VI,  1769-1826,  king  of  Portugal  (1816-26),  son 
of  Peter  III  and  Maria  I.  When  his  mother  lost 
her  mind,  John  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
(1702)  though  he  did  not  formally  become  regent 
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until  1799  Bitterly  opposed  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, he  joined  the  coalition  against  France  and 
adopted  a  repressive  policy  m  Portugal  He  was 
aided  by  Pina  Manique,  mtendant  of  police,  and 
sought  the  friendship  of  England  The  English 
alliance  made  Napoleon  an  inveterate  enemy  of 
Portugal.  French  and  Spanish  forces  in  1801  quick- 
ly defeated  Portugal  and  forced  on  her  the  humil- 
iating Treaty  of  Badajoz  (1801)  John  was  com- 
pletely submissive  to  Napoleon,  but  in  1807  the 
French  under  Junot  marched  against  Portugal 
John  and  the  royal  family  fled  (1807)  and  arrived 
(1808)  in  Brazil,  where  John  set  up  his  court  The 
result  was  a  tremendous  rise  in  the  prestige  of  Bra- 
zil and  unpopularity  of  the  king  in  unhappy,  war- 
torn  Portugal  John  remained  in  Brazil  even  after 
the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  after  he  be- 
came king  at  his  mother's  death  It  was  only  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  regency  in  Portugal  by  revolu- 
tion (1820)  and  the  proclamation  of  a  very  liberal 
constitution  that  John  was  persuaded  by  the  Bri- 
tish to  return  to  Portugal,  leaving  his  son  Pedro 
(PEDRO  I)  as  regent  of  Brazil  (1821)  After  accept- 
ing the  constitution,  he  took  advantage  of  his  op- 
portunities to  modify  it  He  put  down  temporarily 
an  absolutist  revolt  headed  by  his  wife,  Queen 
Carlota  Joaquina,  and  his  son  Dom  MIGUEL  and  in 
1824  returned  to  Brazil,  which  was  now  an  inde- 
pendent empire.  On  his  death  he  left  the  regenc\ 
of  Portugal  to  his  daughter,  Isabel  or  Isabella,  but 
left  the  matter  of  succession  unsettled 

John  I,  1358-90,  Spanish  king  of  Castile  and  Leon 
(1379-90),  son  und  successor  of  Henry  II  He 
defended  his  crown  agamnt  JOHN  OF  GAUNT  and 
married  his  son  Henry  to  John  of  Gaunt's  daugh- 
ter John  I  tried  unsuccessfully  to  unite  the  Poitu- 
gueso  and  Castilian  crowns  and  was  twice  defeated 
by  the  Portuguese,  notably  in  the  battle  of  Al- 
jubarrota  (1385)  His  son  Henry  III  succ  eeded  him 

John  II,  1405-54,  Spanish  king  of  Castile  and  Leon 
(1406-54),  son  and  successor  of  Henr>  111  He  was 
little  interested  in  government,  which  he  entrusted 
to  his  favorite  Alvaro  de  LUNA  Literature,  par- 
ticulailv  poetry,  flourished  at  hia  court,  which  was 
also  celebrated  for  tournaments  and  hiilhant  festi- 
vals John  was  succeeded  bv  his  son  Henty  IV 

John,  in  the  Bible  1  See  JOHN,  SUNT  2  See  JOHN 
THE  BAPTIST  3  See  MARK,  S\INT  4  One  of  the 
high  pi  test's  family  Acts  4  6  There  are  also  sev- 
eial  persons  named  John  in  the  books  of  the  Mac- 
cabees See  MACCABEES  and  1  Mac  9 3b-38, 
13  5J.  162,2  Mac  411,  11  17 

John,  Augustus  Edwin,  1879-,  British  painter  and 
etohei,  h  Wales,  studied  ut  the  Sladc  Srhool,  Um- 
yeisitv  College,  London  A  leading  pot  ti  ait  pamt- 
er,  he  has  had  as  sitters  mam  cclebnties,  among 
them  Lloyd  George,  Loid  Cecil,  T  E  Lawrence, 
Sean  O'Casey,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  He  was 
elected  to  the  Roval  Academy  of  Arts  in  1928,  10- 
Mgned  in  1938,  but  was  reelected  in  1940  His 
paintings  include  The  Smiling  Woman  and  Rachel 
(Tate  Gall  ,  London) ,  Girl  with  liouqud,  and  Sera- 
phita  His  fine  etchings,  less  well  known  than  his 
paintings,  include  several  self-portraits  as  well  as 
poi  traits  of  W  B  Yeats,  Jacob  Epstein,  and  James 
Joyce  See  studies  by  T  W  Earp  (1934)  and  John 
Rothenstem  (1945) 

John,  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  occupying  the 
23d,  the  24th  and  the  25th  place  m  the  usual  ordei , 
called  First,  Second,  and  Third  John  Bv  universal 
tiadition  they  aie  ascribed  to  St  John,  the  disciple 
This  authorship  is  necessarily  denied  b\  the  many 
ci  itics  who  do  not  admit  St  John  to  be  \v  i  iter  of  the 
Gospel,  for  1  John  was  roitamly  written  by  the 
man  who  wrote  the  Gospel,  and  2  and  3  John  are 
widelv  agreed  to  be  by  the  same  author  also  The 
date  of  1  John  is  about  that  of  the  Gospel,  nothing 
can  be  said  of  the  date  of  the  other  two  These 
epistles  are  traditionally  classed  with  the  Catholic, 
or  General,  Epistles,  but  they  weie  apparently  ad- 
dressed to  definite  churches  or  pei  nons  I  John  is  a 
beautiful  little  homily  on  the  blending  of  mystical 
and  piactical  religion,  intended  for  persons  long 
Christian  A  division  of  the  book  gives  prologue 
(I  1-4),  God  is  light  (1  5-2  28),  God  is  righteous 
(2  29-4  6) ,  God  is  love  (4  7-5  12) ,  epilogue  (5  13- 
21)  The  necessity  of  good  works  to  reveal  the 
Christian  heart  is  reiterated,  e  g  ,  2  3-5,  3  24,  4  7- 
11,20  There  is  an  allusion  to  the  Gnostic  error  of 
denying  Jesus'  historicity  4  2-3  2  John,  in  13 
verses,  is  the  shortest  book  of  the  Bible  The 
author  refers  to  himself  as  elder  (presbvtor  or 
priest)  and  is  addressing  some  "elect  ladv,"  piob- 
ably  an  allegorical  title,  perhaps  for  a  paiticular 
church  The  letter  warns  against  false  teachers 
who  deny  the  historicity  of  Jesus  3  John,  m  15 
votses,  has  the  same  author,  it  is  addressed  to  a 
Gams,  of  an  unidentified  church  It  protests 
against  the  failure  of  the  leader  of  the  church  to 
receive  teaching  missionaries. 

John,  Gospel  according  to  Saint,  fourth  book  of  the 
New  Testament  The  most  casual  reading  sets  off 
this  life  of  Jesus  from  the  other  three  Gospels  (see 
SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS)  The  material  is  selected  ad- 
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2031    The  a 

Evangelist  seems,  then,  to  be  twofold— to  show 


mittedly  "that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  might 
have  life  through  his  name."  20  31  The  aim  of  the 
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that  Jesus  is  the  vital  force  in  the  world  now  and 
forever  and  that  He  lived  on  earth  in  order  to  reveal 
Himself  to  men  in  the  flesh  These  two  ideas  are, 
for  the  Evangelist,  complementary,  and  one  of  the 
artistic  beauties  of  the  Gospel  is  the  way  Jesus'  acts 
as  a  human  being  introduce  discourses  upon  His 
mystical  nature  Thus,  in  chapter  6,  the  feeding  of 
the  5,000  is  told,  and  following  is  the  sermon  on  the 
Bread  of  Life  The  Gospel  opens  with  a  philosophi- 
cal prologue  (1  1-18),  in  which  Jesus  is  identified 
with  the  Word  (or  Looos)  The  author  adopted 
this  term  from  current  metaphysicians  who  used  it 
to  designate  a  medium  between  God  and  man  re- 
lated to  God  somewhat  as  an  utterance  is  related  to 
the  speaker  Hence  "the  Word  was  made  flesh" 
(1  14)  is  the  explicit  classical  statement  of  the  In- 
carnation The  book  falls  into  two  mam  sections, 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  (1  19-12  50)  and  the  Passion 
and  Resurrection  (13-21)  The  first  portion  is  a 
series  of  selected  incidents,  each  edited  with  clear 
statement  of  interest  The  last  part  consists  of  a 
long  account  of  the  Last  Supper  (13-17),  the  scene 
of  Jesus'  beautiful  faiewoll  discourse,  and  the  Pas- 
sion proper  (18-19)  and  Resurrection  (20-21)  The 
traditional  date  of  composition  is  A  D  c  100,  ac- 
cording to  20th-century  criticism  it  was  composed 
between  A  D  90  and  125  The  ascription  to  St 
JOHN  is  very  ancient,  but  it  has  been  questioned  by 
highoi  critics  Many  scholais  agree  that  chapter  8, 
verses  1-11,  and  chapter  21  were  not  part  of  the 
Gospel  as  first  composed,  otherwise  the  book  is 
usually  considered  to  have  been  written  almost 
exactly  as  it  stands  The  influence  of  the  Gospel 
of  St  John  in  Christianity  has  been  tremendous 
The  unique  position  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Christian 
theology  as  God  and  man,  which  involves  the  dog- 
mas of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation  and  the  \tone- 
ment,  is  first  enunciated  in  this  Gospel,  and  there 
very  clearly  See  E  F  Scott,  The  Fourth  Gospel 
(2d  ed  ,  1930) 

John  Baptist  de  la  Salle,  Saint  (sal),  1651-1719, 
French  educator,  b  Rheims  He  became  a  priest 
and  canon  of  the  cathedral  He  spent  1m  life 
teaching  children  of  the  poor  In  1684  (having  re- 
signed his  canonry)  he  formed  of  his  assistants  a 
new  order,  the  Christian  Brothers,  or,  more  fully, 
the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  the  mem- 
bers are  not  ordained  This  was  the  first  order 
devoted  oxc  lusivelj  to  Christian  education  In 
1685  to  tram  his  teac  hers  St  John  Baptist  founded 
at  Rheims  what  is  called  the  first  normal  school 
He  waa  a  careful  pedagogic  al  thinker  and  ranks  as 
one  of  the  distinguished  edu<  atom  of  modern  times 
Some  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish His  feast  May  15  See  Martin  Dempsev, 
John  Kaptist  de  la  Salle  (1040) 

John  Bosco,  Saint,  1815-88,  Italian  priest,  b  Pied- 
mont \s  a  priest  at  Turin  he  was  very  successful 
in  work  with  bovs  He  founded  (1841)  the  Salesian 
order  (i  e  ,  order  of  St  Framis  of  Sales)  for  this 
work  and  for  foreign  missions  Later  he  founded  aii 
order  of  women  Daughters  of  Man  Auxilmtnx,  for 
similar  work  among  girls  These  orders  have  be- 
come vorv  large  Miracles  were  attributed  to  Don 
Bosco  even  in  his  lifetime  He  waa  canonized  in 
1934  Feast  Jan  31  See  Henri  Gheon,  The  Secret 
of  Saint  John  Rosen  (1'Hn) 

John  B.  Stetson  University,  see  DE  LAND,  Fla 

John  Bull-  see  \RBUTHNOT,  JOHN 

John  Captstran,  Saint  (kupl'strun),  1385?-1456, 
Italian  preacher,  b  Capistrauo,  in  the  Abruzzi  He 
was  a  Franciscan  and  collaborated  with  St  BFR- 
js\RDiNi'  OF  Si  *  N\  in  the  Observant  reform  of  their 
order,  like  St  Bernardme  he  was  one  of  the  great 
preachers  of  the  dav  As  nuncio  to  Austria  he 
preached  against  the  Hussiton  (1451)  He  led  a 
wing  of  Ilunvadi's  arm\  in  the  great  victory  of 
Belgrade  (1456)  Feast  March  28 

John  Carroll  University,  see  UNIVERSITY  HEIGHTS, 
Ohio. 

John  Carter  Brown  Library:  see  BROWN,  JOHN 
CARTER 

John  Chrysostom,  Saint  (krf'sustum,  krfso'stum) 
[Gr  ,=golden-mouth],  c  347-407.  Doctor  of  the 
Church,  greatest  of  the  Greek  Fathers  He  was 
born  in  Antiooh  and  studied  Greek  classics  there 
As  a  young  man  he  was  baptized,  became  a  reader 
in  the  church,  and  later  was  a  monk  He  was  or- 
dained deacon  (o  381)  and  priest  (386)  Under 
Flavian  of  Antioch  he  preached  regularlv  m  the 
cathedral  In  398  he  was  suddenl v  made  patriai  ch 
of  Constantinople  There  he  gained  the  admiration 
of  the  people  b>  his  eloquence,  his  asretic  life,  and 
his  charitv  HIM  attempts  to  refoim  the  life  of  the 
clergv  in  the  worldly  capital,  however,  alienated 
many  monks  and  pnesta  The  court  circle,  charmed 
bv  him  at  first,  came  later  to  resent  his  denuncia- 
tions of  their  ways  He  lost  favor  when  he  de- 
manded mercy  for  the  dishonored  Em  ROM  us  and 
when  he  refused  to  condemn  without  a  hearing 
certain  monks  accused  of  heresy  After  much 
intrigue,  Empress  Eudoxia  and  Theophilus,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  succeeded  in  having  8t  John  con- 
demned (403)  by  an  illegal  synod,  on  false  charges, 
and  without  a  hearing  When  he  was  deposed,  the 
indignation  of  the  people  was  reinforced  by  an 
opportune  earthquake,  and  St  John  had  to  be  re- 
called He  went  on  vigorously  attacking  the 
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flagrant  immorality  of  the  court,  and  Emperor 
Arcadius  exiled  him  to  Cucusus  m  Armenia  There 
he  continued  to  exert  influence  through  his  letters 
to  friends,  and  Arcadms  decided  to  move  him  to  a 
more  isolated  spot  on  the  Black  Sea  St  John, 
already  ill,  died  from  the  rigors  of  the  journey.  Not 
a  formal  polemicist,  John  Chrysostom  still  influ- 
enced Christian  thought  notably,  and  within  60 
years  after  his  death  his  works  were  considered 
authoritative  He  wrote  brilliant  homilies,  inter- 
preting the  Bible  wherever  possible  in  the  literal 
and  the  historical  sense  Hw  tieatise  on  the  priest- 
hood has  always  been  popular  His  sermons  and 
writings  are  remarkable  for  their  purity  of  Greek 
style  His  influence  was  already  gieat  in  his  own 
dav,  and  the  pope  in  406  withdrew  from  communion 
with  Constantinople  because  of  the  treatment  of 
St  John  Constantinople  was  not  readmitted  to 
communion  for  some  10  years,  and  Alexandria,  also 
excommunicated,  was  not  i  eadmitted  until  the  tune 
of  St  Cyiil  In  438  St  John's  body  was  brought 
reverently  to  Constantinople,  and  Emperor  The- 
odosms  II  did  penance  for  his  parents'  offense 
John  Chrvbostom  was  not  the  author  of  the 
LITURC.Y  that  bears  his  name  Feasts  in  the 
Eaatein  Church,  Sept  14,  Nov  I1?,  and  Jan  27, 
in  the  Western  Church,  Jan  27  See  studies  by 
W  K  W  Stephens  (3d  ed  ,  1883,  Anglican)  and 
Donald  Attwater  (1939,  Roman  Catholic) 

John  Chnuuc,  Saint  [Gr  , -ladder],  d  c  600,  Syrian 
hermit  of  Mt  Sinai  His  guide  to  the  spiritual 
life,  The  Ladder  of  Paradise,  in  30  steps,  was  popu- 
lar in  the  Middle  Ages  He  is  called  John  Ch- 
macus  and  John  Scholasticus  1*  east  March  30. 

John  Crerar  Library   see  CRLKVK,  JOHN 

John  Damascene,  Saint,  see  JOHN  OF  DAMASCUS, 
SAINT 

John  Day,  river,  c  280  im  long,  rising  m  several 
branc  hen  m  NE  Oregon,  in  the  Blue  Mts  ,  and 
flowing  W  and  N  to  the  Columbia  It  was  named  for 
a  member  of  the  Astor  expedition  of  1811  It  its 
used  for  power  and  irrigation  in  the  Columbia  river 
vallev  development 

John  Doe   see  DOE,  JOHN 

John  Fisher,  Saint    see  I  IBHER,  JOHN 

John  Frederick  I,  1503-54,  elector  of  Saxony  (1532- 
47)  He  succeeded  his  father,  John  the  Steadfast, 
but  by  a  settlement  (1542)  divided  his  lands  with 
his  brother  Ernest  A  member  of  the  SCHMALKAL- 
DIC  LEAc,uh,  he  vacillated  in  loyalty  to  Emperor 
Cu  \RLEH  V,  but  was  thrown  into  direct  opposition 
when  Charles  undertook  the  Schmalkaldic  War 
He  was  captured  (1547)  in  the  battle  of  Muhlberg 
and  waa  forced  to  renounce  the  ele<  torate  in  favor 
of  his  cousin  and  enem>  ,  MAURIUK,  duke  of  Saxony. 
He  wan  surnamed  the  Magnanimous. 

John  Henry,  legendary  Negro  strong  man  cele- 
brated in  ballads  and  "tall  tales"  of  Southern 
Negroes  On  these  Roark  Bradford  based  John 
Henry  (1931),  which  he  dramatized  in  1939  The 
play  was  produced  in  1940  m  New  York,  with  Paul 
Robeson  in  the  leading  role 

John  Hyrcanus    see  MAC  CABEES,  Jewish  family. 

John  Mark   see  MARK,  SAINT 

John  Maunce  of  Nassau,  1604-79,  Dutch  general 
and  c  olonial  administrator,  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Nassau-Siegen ,  grandnewphew  of  William  the 
Silent  The  Dutch  VV  est  India  Company  appointed 
him  (1(>36)  governor  general  of  its  newh  acquired 
possessions  in  Brazil  He  conquered  NE  Brazil 
from  the  Portuguese  and,  m  order  to  insure  the 
suppl\  of  slave  labor,  seized  several  Portuguese 
strongholds  on  the  Guinea  coast  of  Africa  An 
able  administrator,  John  Maurice  made  broad  plans 
for  the  development  of  Brazil  He  built  up  the 
state  of  Pernambuco  and  rebuilt  the  citv  of  Recife 
However,  the  directois  of  the  company  criticized 
his  expenses,  while  John  Maurice  was  opposed  to 
undertaking  new  hostilities  which  they  ordered 
On  his  request  he  was  recalled  m  1643  Ho  sub- 
sequently held  commands  in  Europe  in  the  Thirtv 
Years  War,  governed,  after  1647,  Clevos,  Mark, 
and  Kavensberg  for  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
and  in  1052  was  made  a  prince  of  the  Holv  Roman 
Empire,  he  also  waa  made  grand  master  of  the 
Knights  Hospitalers  Despite  his  advanced  age,  he 
won  new  distmc  tion  in  the  Dutc  h  Wars  After  his 
retirement  m  1675  he  lived  at  Cleves  1  lis  residence 
at  The  Hague  is  the  celebrated  Mauntuhuis 

Johnny  Appleseed    see  CHAPMAN,  Jcmv 

Johnny-jump-up,  see  VIOLKT 

John  of  Austna,  15479~1578,  Spanish  admiral  and 
general ,  natural  son  of  Emperoi  Charles  V  He  was 
acknowledged  in  las  father's  will  and  was  recog- 
nized bv  his  half  brother  Philip  II  of  Spam  In 
1569  he  fought  the  Motisro  lebelhon  in  Granada 
As  admiral  of  the  Holv  League,  formed  against  the 
Turks  bv  Pope  Pius  V,  Spam,  and  Venice,  he  won 
the  decisive  naval  victory  of  LEPANTO  He  later 
took  Tunis  and  seived  as  governor  general  in 
Italy  In  1576  he  was  sent  by  Philip  as  governor 
general  to  the  Netherlands,  then  united  in  rebellion 
against  Spain  under  the  leadership  of  WILLIAM 
THE,  SILKNT  John  waa  forced  to  make  concessions, 
but  then  resumed  hostilities  His  victorious  gen- 
eral, Alessandro  FARNESE,  succeeded  him  as  gov- 
ernor general  on  his  death  See  Sir  William 
Stirling-Maxwell,  Don  John  of  AiCstrva  (1883). 
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John  of  Austria,  1629-70,  Spanish  general  and 
statesman;  natural  son  of  Philip  IV  He  helped 
quell  Masaruello's  revolt  in  Naples  (1647),  was 
viceroy  of  Sicily  (1648-51),  and  fought  against  the 
rebels  in  the  final  stages  of  the  rebellion  of  Cata- 
lonia (1661-52)  In  1656  he  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  while  France  was 
at  war  with  Spain  (see  FRONDE)  Though  success- 
ful at  first  against  Turcnne,  he  waa  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  the  DTTNES  (1058)  and  then  recalled  His 
great  popularity  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
overthrow  the  regency  for  CHARLES  JI  and  to 
seize  power  in  1677  His  government  waa  mediocre 
and,  m  its  wars  against  Louis  XIV  of  France, 
unsuccessful 

John  of  Brienne  (breen'),  <•  1148-1237,  French  cru- 
sader, king  «f  Jerusalem  (121O-12)  By  marrying 
the  daughter  of  Conrad  of  Montferrat  and  of  Isa- 
bella, heiress  of  Jerusalem,  he  became  king  after 
the  death  of  Amairic  III  (Isabella's  son  by  Amalnc 
II)  His  wife  died  in  1212,  and  his  daughter  Yo- 
lande  wu  ceeded  to  the  title  under  has  regency  John 
plav  ed  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Fifth  Crusade  (see 
OtutUDER),  captuimg  Damietta  in  1219,  and  in 
1223Swent  to  Europe  in  search  of  support  He  ar- 
ranged the  marriage  (1225)  between  Voiande  and 
Kmperor  FKEDBRICK  II,  who  immediately  claimed 
the  irown  of  Jerusalem  in  his  own  behalf  John, 
claiming  the  title  for  himself,  in  revenge  fought 
ngatnnt  Frederick  with  the  papal  armies  in  Italy 
In  1228  he  was  chosen  regent  during  the  minority  of 
BALDWIN  II,  Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople  He 
successfully  defended  (1236)  Constantinople  against 
the  joint  forces  of  John  111  of  Nicaea  and  of  Ivan 
II  of  Bulgaria 

John  of  Damascus,  Saint,  or  Saint  John  Damascene 
(da'musen),  c  675-749.  Syrian  theologian,  Doctor 
of  the  Church  He  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of 
the  caliph  in  Damascus,  where  his  father  was  an 
official  and  was  educated  by  a  Sicilian  monk 
St  John  inherited  his  father's  office,  but  resigned 
it  (c.726)  and  entered  a  monastery  in  Palestine 
His  life  was  largely  spent  in  fighting  with  his  pen 
for  orthodoxy  against  icouoclasm  His  fame  rests 
on  his  theological  masterpiece,  The  Fountain  of 
Wisdom,  a  Greek  work  in  three  parts — a  theological 
study  of  Aristotle's  categories,  a  history  of  heresies, 
based  on  Epiphamus  and  Theodoret,  with  supple- 
mentary material  on  iconoclanm  and  Islam,  and  a 
formal  exposition  of  the  Christian  faith  It  was 
extensively  used  by  the  scholastics  and  is  still  a 
prime  source  for  the  dogmatic  opinions  of  the 
principal  Eastern  Fathers  He  wrote  hymns  and 
regulated  the  choral  parts  of  the  Byzantine  liturgy 
He  stimulated  the  production  of  Byzantine  paint- 
ing The  elegance  of  his  Greek  brought  him  the 
r'het  Chryaorrhoas  [gold-pouring].  His  name 
appears  as  John  Damascenus  Feast  in 
Western  calendars,  March  27  See  F  P  Cassidy, 
Mold  en  of  the  Medieval  Mind  (1944). 
John  of  Ephesus  (f'fusus),  c  505-c  585,  Syrian 
Monophysite  historian,  bishop  of  Ephesus  He  be- 
came a  leader  of  the  Monophysites,  and  Justinian, 
whoso  favor  he  enjoyed,  set  him  over  the  Mono- 
physite community  in  Constantinople  John  suf- 
fered greatly  in  the  persecution  of  his  sect  after  57 1 
His  Ecclesiastical  History  makes  an  unusual  effort 
to  avoid  prejudice  It  is  especially  valuable  for  the 
events  of  the  Oth  cent  He  is  also  called  John  of 
Asia 

John  of  Gaunt  [Mid  Eng  Gaun/=Ghent,  hisbuth- 
place),  1340-99,  duke  of  Lancaster,  fourth  son  of 
EDWARD  III  of  England  He  married  Blanche  of 
Lancaster  and  through  her  became  earl  (1361)  and 
duke  (1362)  of  Lancaster  The  Lancaster  holdings 
made  him  the  wealthiest  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential nobles  in  England  He  served  under  his 
brother,  EDWARD  THE  BUCK  PRINCE,  in  the  Hun- 
dred Years  War  and  went  on  the  campaign  to  aid 
PETER  THE  CRUEL  of  Castile,  which  ended  m 
victory  at  Najera  (1367)  He  married  Constance, 
daughter  of  Peter,  in  1369,  gaining  a  claim  to  the 
Castiliun  throne  When  the  Black  Prince  was 
stricken  with  illness  in  the  French  campaign  of 
1370-71,  John  took  chief  command.  His  expedi- 
tion of  1373  severely  depleted  his  army  After  a 
truce  was  reached  he  returned  to  England  and 
as  viceroy  for  the  senile  Edward  III  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  court  party  opposing  the  dying  Black 
Prince  For  a  short  time  John  of  Gaunt  m  effect 
ruled  England  He  annulled  the  reforms  of  the 
Good  Parliament  of  1376,  assembled  a  hand-picked 
Parliament  m  1377,  and  restored  the  king's  min- 
isters and  the  king's  mistress,  Alice  Pen-era  Hos- 
tility to  the  strong  clerical  party  led  by  William  of 
Wykeham  caused  him  to  join  with  John  WVCLIF, 
whom  ho  later  supported  John,  of  Gaunt  was 
extremely  unpopular,  but  kept  control  of  the 
government  during  the  minority  of  Richard  II 
until  1386  In  that  year,  allied  with  JOHN  I  of 
Portugal,  who  married  one  of  his  daughters,  he  led 
an  expedition  to  make  good  his  Castiltan  claims 
against  JOHN  I  of  Castile  John  of  Gaunt  finally 
agreed  to  peace  m  1388,  transferred  his  claims  to 
his  daughter  by  Constance  of  Castile,  and  married 
her  to  Henry  III,  himself  heir  to  Castile  He 
returned  to  England  m  1389,  was  made  duke  of 
Aquitame,  arid  helped  keep  peace  between  Richard 
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II  and  the  hostile  barons  led  by  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, duke  of  GLOUCESTER.  In  1396  John  of 
Gaunt  married  Catherine  Swynford,  many  years 
his  mistress,  and  had  his  children  by  her,  under  the 
name  of  Beaufort,  declared  legitimate.  He  died 
soon  after  the  king  had  exiled  his  eldest  son,  the 
duke  of  Hereford  (later  Henry  IV.  first  of  the  royal 
line  of  Lancaster).  Another  royal  line,  the  Tudor, 
was  descended  from  him  and  Catheune  Swynford. 
John  is  also  remembered  as  the  patron  of  the  poet 
Chaucer  See  biography  by  Sydney  Armytage- 
Smith  (1904) 

John  of  Lancaster,  1389-1435.  duke  of  Bedford;  son 
of  Henry  IV  of  England  and  brother  of  Henry  V. 
At  the  death  of  his  brother  (1422)  he  was  desig- 
nated as  protector  for  the  young  Henry  VI,  he 
transferred  hia  duties  in  England,  however,  to  his 
brother  Humphrey,  duke  of  GLOUCESTER,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  affairs  of  France  In  his 
attempt  to  make  permanent  the  English  occupa- 
tion of  France,  he  gave  the  country  an  able,  if 
severe,  administration,  but  his  position  was  under- 
mined by  the  waverings  of  his  ally,  PHILIP  THE 
GOOD,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  by  the  victories  of 
JO\N  op  ARC,  whose  execution  in  his  term  of  office 
has  mjuied  his  reputation  He  died  just  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace  between  Philip  and  King 
Charles  VII  had  definitely  lost  the  English  the 
Burguudian  alliance  His  death  deprived  England 
of  the  only  man  powerful  and  loapected  enough  to 
keep  balance  between  the  court's  hostile  factions. 
John  of  Leiden,  c  1509-1536,  Dutch  ANVBAPTIST 
leader  His  original  name  was  Beuckelssoon, 
Beuekelzoon.  Bockelszoon,  Boc kelson,  Beukels,  or 
Bucholdt  John  of  Leiden  was  attracted  to  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  reformist  movement  through  the 
influence  of  Thomas  MUNZER  In  1533  he  joined 
the  Anabaptists  and,  as  a  follower  of  Johann 
Mattlivszoon  (Matthiesen),  moved  to  Munster 
There,  m  1534,  the  Anabaptists  took  up  arms  and 
deposed  the  civil  and  religious  authorities  After 
Mutth>  szoon'e  death  in  the  siege,  John  of  Leidon 
assumed  leadership  and  set  up  a  theo<  racy  m  the 
new  Zion  Soon  John  declared  himself  "king," 
with  Bernard  KNIPPEBDOLLINCK  second  in  com- 
mand, and  during  his  brief  and  arbitrary  rule  gen- 
eral lawlessness  prevailed,  polygamy  was  legalized, 
and  property  commumzed  When  the  aiege  of  the 
town  led  by  the  expelled  prince  bishop  was  success- 
ful in  1535,  the  leaders  of  the  new  "kingdom  of 
Zion"  were  barbarously  tortured  and  m  the  fol- 
lowing year  executed  See  E  Belfort  Bax,  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Anabaptists  (1903) 

John  of  Luxemburg,  1290-1346,  king  of  Bohemia 
(1310-40)  The  son  of  Emperor  HENRY  VII,  he 
man  led  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Weuceelaus  II  of 
Bohemia,  and  in  1310  he  was  chosen  king  of 
Bohemia,  which  had  been  in  virtual  anarchy  since 
the  assassination  (1306)  of  Wenceslaus  III  He 
served  with  distinction  m  many  wars  and  is  es- 
pecially remembered  for  his  gallant  death  Though 
he  had  become  blind,  he  went  to  aid  his  ally  Philip 
VI  of  France  against  the  English  At  Crecy  he 
commanded  that  his  charger  be  led  into  the  thick 
of  the  fight,  where  he  died  m  battle.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  who  later  became  emperor  as 
Charles  IV 

John  of  Nepomuk,  Saint  (na'p6rant>k),  d  1393  or 
1  J83,  patron  saint  of  Bohemia,  a  martyr.  He  is 
called  also  John  Nepomueen  He  was  vicar  general 
of  Bohemia  under  King  Wenceslaus  IV  (Emperor 
Wenceslaus)  When  the  king  wished  uncanomcally 
to  convert  an  abbey  into  a  cathedral,  St  John 
opposed  him,  in  spito  of  torture  The  king  "had  him 
di  owned  in  the  Moldau  Another  story  tells  that 
he  was  the  queen's  confessor  and  was  murdered  by 
the  king  for  refusing  to  violate  the  seal  of  the  con- 
fessional The  wide  acceptance  of  this  story  has 
led  some  scholars  to  suppose  that  there  were  two 
Johns  born  in  Nepomuk,  both  clerics  and  both 
murdered  by  King  Wenceslaus  Feast  May  16 

John  of  Procida  (pro'choda).  c  1210-c  1298.  Italian 
conspirator,  lord  of  the  island  of  Prooida  He 
studied  medicine  at  Salerno  Later  he  became  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  Hohenstaufen  cause,  serv- 
ing under  the  ill-fated  MANFRED  and  CONBADIN 
After  Conradm's  execution  (1268)  John  found 
exile  at  the  court  of  Manfred's  son-in-law,  PETER  III 
of  Aragon  Peter  sent  him  to  seek  the  aid  of  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  Michael  VIII,  for  a  projected 
invasion  of  Sicily  John  probably  also  secretly 
visited  Sicily,  preparing  the  tremendous  uprising 
of  the  SICILIAN  VBSPEBS  (1282),  which  resulted 
ultimately  in  the  accession  of  Peter  to  the  Sicilian 
throne  In  1283  John  was  made  chancellor  of 
Sirily  He  later  supported  FREDERICK  II  of  Sicily 

John  of  Salisbury  (sols'-),  c.  11 15- 1180,  English 
scholastic  philosopher,  b  Salisbury.  He  studied  in 
France  at  Paris  and  Chartres  under  Abelard  and 
other  famous  teachers,  was  in  Italy,  apparently 
from  1148  through  1153,  and  went  on  missions 
abroad  for  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
while  he  was  Theobald's  secretary  He  wae  friend 
and  secretary  to  St.  Thomas  a  Ber ket,  was  present 
at  his  assassination,  and  later  wrote  a  life  of  him. 
John  was  (1176-80)  bishop  of  Chartres.  His  two 
main  works  are  the  Polycratwua,  a  treatise  on  the 
principles  of  government,  and  the  Metalogicu*, 


which  present*  a  picture  of  the  intellectual  life  and 
the  scholastic  controversies  of  the  age.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  classics,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  Platonism  on  his  writing  is  considerable 
He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  moderate  HBAUBU 
as  a  solution  to  the  controversy  with  nominalism 
See  two  selections  from  the  Polycratieus—The 
Statesman's  Book  of  John  of  Salisbury  (tr.  by  John 
Dickinson,  1927)  and  Frivolities  of  Courtier*  (tr 
by  J.  P  Pike,  1938),  C.  C.  J.  Webb,  John  of 
Salisbury  (1931). 

John  of  Speyer  (spl'ur),  d.  1470,  first  printer  in 
Venice,  b  Bavaria.  He  designed  the  first  type  pure- 
ly roman  in  character,  and  for  it  he  obtained  a  five- 
year  patent  It  appears  m  Cicero's  Epmtulae  ad 
familiares  and  Pliny's  Histona  natttralis,  both 
printed  in  1469  On  his  death  his  patent  on  the 
roman  design  expired,  Nicolas  JBNBON  was  enabled 
to  print  with  roman  type  m  1470 
John  of  the  Cross,  Saint,  Span  Juan  de  la  Cruz, 
1542-91,  Spanish  mystic,  whose  name  originally 
was  Juan  de  Yepes  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Dis- 
calced  Carmelites  and  a  close  friend  of  St  Theresa 
of  Avila,  who  guided  him  in  his  life  of  devotion. 
Because  of  his  ardor  in  pursuing  St  Theresa's  pro- 
posed reforms  he  fell  afoul  of  the  hierarchy  and  suf- 
fered considerable  abuse,  including  imprisonment 
He  wrote  poems  that  blend  exquisite  lyricism  with 
profound  mystic  thought,  and  he  was  also  the 
author  of  a  few  treatises  on  mystu  ism,  which  have 
had  great  influence  on  modern  Catholicism  He 
was  canonized  in  1726  and  declared  a  Doctor  of  the 
Church  m  1920  Feast  Nov  24  See  Robert  Sen- 
court,  Carmelite  and  Poet  (1944). 
John  o*  Groat's  House  (jan*  ugrdts'),  locality  in 
Caithness,  Scotland,  W  of  Duncansbay  Head.  It 
is  often  erroneously  named  as  the  northernmost 
point  at  Scotland  The  house,  which  has  disap- 
peared, was  according  to  legend  built  in  octagonal 
form  by  a  Dutchman,  John  de  Groot  or  John  o' 
Groat,  in  the  loth  cent 

John  Scotui.  see  DUNS  SCOTUB,  JOHN,  and  EBIQBNA, 
JOHN  HCOTUB 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  at  Baltimore,  nonsoc- 
tarian,  partly  coeducational,  chartered  1867, 
opened  1876,  with  a  bequest  from  Johns  Hopkins 
The  medical  school  (connected  with  the  noted 
hospital)  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world  The 
university  has  also  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
and  a  teacheis  college  (now  part  of  McCoy  College) 
and  schools  of  business,  engineering,  hygiene  and 
public  health,  geography  (Isaiah  Bowman),  and 
international  relations  (Page)  The  library  is  es- 
pecially rich  in  books  on  economics,  philology 
fane  arts,  meteorology,  psychology,  philosophy, 
and  Jewish  history  The  university  has  from  its 
origin  (with  Daniel  C  GILMAN  as  president)  ex- 
celled in  laboratory  and  research  work,  in  1946  an 
institute  for  coopeiative  research  was  established 
Other  presidents  were  Ira  Remsen,  Frank  J 
Good  now,  Joseph  8  Ames,  and  Isaiah  Bowman 
The  university  press,  the  first  in  an  American 
school,  pioneered  with  learned  journals  and  serials 
See  history  by  B  M  Bernheim  (1948) 
Johnson,  Allen,  1870-1931,  American  historian,  b 
Lowell,  Mass  ,  grad  Amherst  (B  A  ,  1892,  M  A  , 
1895),  Ph  D  Columbia,  1899  After  studying  also 
at  Leipzig  and  Paris,  he  was  professor  of  history  at 
Iowa  (now  Gnnnell)  College  (1898-1905),  Bowdoin 
(1905-10),  and  Yale  (1910-26)  He  achieved  a 
notable  sure  ess  in  editing  the  "Chronic  les  of  Amer- 
ica" (50  vols  ,  1918-21),  a  series  at  once  sc  holarly  in 
material  and  popular  in  style,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed Jefferson  and  Hi*  Colleagues  (Vol.  XV, 
1921)  This  success  was  partly  responsible  for  his 
being  selected  as  editor  in  chief  of  the  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography,  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  Six 
volumes  appeared  before  his  death,  setting  the 
style  and  standard  for  the  remainder  of  the  enter- 
prise Johnson  also  wrote  Stephen  A  Douglas 
Q 908),  Union  and  Democracy  (1916),  and  The 
Historian  and  Historical  Evidence  (1926)  He  ed- 
ited Readings  in  American  Constitutional  History, 
1776-1876  (1912)  and,  with  W  A  Robinson,  Read- 
ings in  Recent  American  Constitutional  History, 
1878-tdttU  (1927) 

Johnson,  Andrew,  1808-75,  17th  President  of  the 
United  States,  b  Raleigh,  N  C.  His  father  died 
when  Johnson  was  three,  and  at  14  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  tailor.  In  1826  the  family  moved  to  E 
Tennessee,  and  Andrew  soon  had  his  own  tailor 
shop  at  Greeneville.  A  man  of  no  formal  schooling 
but  of  groat  perseverance  and  strength  of  charac- 
ter, he  was  greatly  aided  by  his  wife,  Eliza  McCar- 
dle,  whom  he  married  in  1827;  she  taught  him  to 
write  and  improved  his  reading  and  spelling.  He 
prospered  at  hie  trade,  and  the  tailor  shop  became 
the  favored  meeting  place  of  other  craftsmen, 
laborers,  and  small  farmers  interested  in  discussing 
public  affairs.  The  best  debater  in  the  community, 
he  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  this  group  in 
opposition  to  the  slaveholding  aristocracy.  From 
1830  onward  he  waa  almost  continuously  in  public 
office,  being  alderman  (1828-30)  and  mayor  (1830- 
34)  of  GreeneviUe.  state  representative  (1835-37, 
1839-41),  state  senator  (1641-43),  Congressman 
(1843-53),  governor  of  Tennessee  (1853-57),  aud 
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17.8.  Senator  (1857-02).  As  17.8.  Representative 
and  Senator,  Johnson  was  principally  interested  in 
securing  legislation  providing  land  in  the  West  for 
the  laboring  class.  He  voted  with  other  Southern 
legislators  on  questions  concerning  slavery,  but 
after  Tennessee  seceded  (June  8,  1861),  he  re- 
mained in  the  Senate,  the  only  Southerner  there. 
He  vigorously  supported  Lincoln's  administration, 
and  in  March,  1862,  the  President  appointed  him 
military  governor  of  Tennessee  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  of  volunteers  His  ability  in  fill- 
ing this  difficult  position  (see  TENNESSEE)  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  Southerner  and  a  war  Democrat 
made  htm  an  ideal  choice  as  running  mate  to  Lin- 
coln on  the  successful  Union  ticket  in  1864  On 
April  16,  1865,  the  day  after  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion, ho  took  the  oath  of  office  as  President  John- 
son's RECONSTRUCTION  program  (and  he  insisted 
that  Reconstruction  was  an  executive,  not  a  legis- 
lative, function),  like  Lincoln's,  was  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  Southern  states  had  never  been  out 
of  the  Union  He  therefore  restored  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  ex-Con  federate  states  as  soon  as  it  was 
feasible  Because  he  was  not  prepared  to  grant 
equal  civil  rights  to  Negroes  and  because  he  did  not 
press  for  the  wholesale  disonfranchisement  of  ex- 
Coufodorates,  ho  was  roundly  denounced  by  the 
radical  Republicans  who,  led  by  Thaddeus  STK- 
VENS,  set  out  to  destroy  his  work  on  the  recon- 
vening of  the  30th  Congress  in  Dec  ,  1865  In  the 
first  test  of  strength,  he  vetoed  (Feb  19,  1866)  the 
bill  extending  the  life  of  the  FHEEDMKN'S  BUREAU, 
but  it  was  soon  (July}  passed  ovei  his  veto  The 
remainder  of  his  administration  was  the  re<  ord  of 
one  humiliation  after  another  His  "swing  around 
the  circle"  in  the  congressional  elections  of  1866 
was  unsuc<  essful  Baited  by  mobs  organized  by  the 
radicals  and  slandered  by  the  press,  he  was  sub- 
jected to  such  foul  personal  abuse  as  no  President 
had  ever  experienced  On  March  2,  18b7.  the  radi- 
cals passed,  over  his  veto,  the  Reconstruction  Act 
and  the  TENURE  OF  OFFICE  Arr  When  Johnson 
insisted  upon  his  intention  to  force  out  of  office  hu» 
Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  M  STANTON,  whom  he 
rightly  suspected  of  conspiring  with  the  congres- 
sional leaders,  the  radical  Republicans  sought  to 
remove  the  President  Their  first  attempt  failed 
(Dec  ,  1867),  but  on  Feb  24,  1868,  the  House 
passed  a  resolution  of  impeac  hrneiit  against  him 
even  before  it  adopted  (March  2-3)  11  articles  de- 
tailing the  reasons  for  it  Most  important  of  the 
c  harges,  which  were  purely  political,  was  that  he 
had  violated  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  in  the  Stan- 
ton  affair  On  March  5  the  Senate,  with  Chief  Jus- 
tice Salmon  P  Chase  presiding,  was  organized  as  a 
court  to  hear  the  charges  The  President  himself 
did  not  appeal  In  spite  of  the  terrihc  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  several  Senators,  the  c  oxirt  nar- 
rowh  failed  to  <  onvict,  the  vote,  on  the  llth  article 
( Ma\  16)  and  on  the  sec  ond  and  third  articles  (May 
26),  was  35  to  19,  one  short  of  the  constitutional 
two  thirds  required  for  removal  The  nation  and 
the  office  of  the  presidencv  werc>  fortunate  m  the 
result  Although  the  problems  of  Reconstruction 
dominated  Johnson's  administration,  there  were 
important  achievements  in  foreign  relations,  no- 
tably the  purchase  (18b7)  of  \laska,  negotiated  by 
Secretary  of  State  William  II  SEW\KU  Johnson's 
name  figured  in  the  balloting  at  the  Democratic 
convention  of  1868,  but  he  did  not  actively  seek 
the  nomination  In  1875,  on  his  third  attempt  to 
resume  public  office,  ho  was  returned  to  the  Senate 
from  Tennessee,  but  died  a  few  months  after  taking 
his  seat  See  D  M  De  Witt,  The  Impeachment  and 
Trial  of  Andrew  Johnson  (1903),  C  R  Hall, 
Andrew  Johnson,  Military  Governor  of  Tennessee 
(1916),  biographies  by  R  W  Winston  (1928)  and 
L  P  Strvker  (1929),  C  G  Bowers,  The  Tragic 
Era  (1929);  H  K  Beale,  The  Cntual  Year  (1980), 
G  F  Milton,  The  Age  of  Hate  (19.10) 

Johnson.  Cave,  1793-1866,  Anieruan  political 
leader,  b  Robertson  co  ,  Tenn  Ho  prac  ticed  law 
in  hta  native  state  and  served  (1829-37,  1839-45)  in 
the  US  House  of  Representatives  He  gave  active 
support  to  James  K  Polk  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1844  Johnson  served  (1845-49)  as  U  8 
Postmaster  General  in  Folk's  cabinet  and  intro- 
duced postage  stamps  in  the  IT  S  postal  svstem 
He  later  became  (1853)  a  circuit  judge  in  Tennessee 
and  supported  James  Buchanan  for  President  m 
the  election  of  1856  He  opposed  secession,  but 
afterwards  supported  the  Confederacy. 

Johnson,  Douglas  Wilton,  1878-1944,  American 
geologist,  b  Parkersburg,  W  Va  ,  grad.  Umv  of 
New  Mexico  (B  8  ,  1901),  Ph.D  Columbia,  1903 
After  teaching  at  Harvard  (1906-12),  he  joined  tho 
faculty  of  Columbia,  where  he  became  successively 
associate  professor  (1012)  and  professor  (1919)  of 
physiography  and  chairman  (1936)  of  the  geology 
department.  Johnson  was  chief  of  the  division  of 
boundary  geography  of  the  American  delegation  to 
the  Pans  Peace  Conference  (1918-19)  and  consult- 
ing physiographer  to  the  Canadian  government  in 
the  Labrador  boundary  negotiations  (1926)  His 
works  include  Battlefields  of  the  World  War 
(1921),  Stream  Sculpture  on  the  Atlantic  Slope 
(1931).  The  Origin  of  Submarine  Canyons  (1939^ 
and  The  Origin  of  the  Carolina  Baj/«  (1942). 
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JohMon,  Duncan  Star,  1867-1997,  American  bot- 
anist and  educator,  b.  Cromwell.  Conn.,  grad  Wes- 
leyan  Univ..  1892,  Ph  D.  Johns  Hopkins,  1897  He 
taught  at  Johns  Hopkins  from  1898  and  became 
professor  of  botany  in  1906.  Johnson  headed  vari- 
ous scientific  investigations  for  the  school  and 
directed  their  botanic  garden  from  1913.  He  wrote 
The  Relation  of  Plant!  to  Tide-LeveU  (with  H.  H. 
York,  1916),  and  The  Fruit  of  Opuntia  Fulgvda 
(1918) 

Johnson,  Eastman,  1824-1906,  American  portrait 
and  genre  painter,  b  Lovell,  Maine  He  worked 
m  the  shop  of  a  Boston  lithographer  and  learned 
to  make  crayon  portraits  In  1849  he  went  to 
Dusseldorf,  where  he  studied  for  two  vears  He 
spent  four  years  in  The  Hague,  and  hw  study  there 
of  the  Dutch  masters  greatly  influenced  his  later 
work  He  returned  to  America  in  1855  and  trav- 
eled in  tho  South  and  West,  settling  in  New  York 
in  1860  He  was  elected  that  year  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  His  genre  pictures,  such  as 
Old  Kentucky  Home  and  Sunday  Morning  (N  Y 
Public  Library)  and  Corn  Husking  at  Nantucket 
and  The  New  Bonnet  (Metropolitan  Mus  ),  made 
him  famous  After  1885,  however,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  portraiture  Among  his  sitters  were  Presi- 
dents Hayes,  Cleveland,  and  Harrison,  Cornelius 
Vanderbift,  Emerson,  and  Longfellow  Two  Men 
and  Family  Group  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
Johnson.  Edward,  1884—,  Canadian  operatic  tenor, 
b  Gueiph,  Ont ,  studied  in  Italy  He  made  his 
debut  in  Padua  in  1912  and  afterwards  sang 
(1913-18)  at  La  Scala  in  Milan,  there,  in  1914,  he 
sang  the  title  role  in  the  first  Italian  performance 
of  Parsifal  He  joined  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany in  1920  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, New  York,  in  1922  He  sang  the  leading 
tenor  roles  in  French  and  Italian  operas  and  created 
the  principal  rolca  in  Deems  Ta\lor's  The  King's 
Henchman  and  Peter  Ibbetson  and  in  Howard 
Hanson's  Merry  Mount  He  left  the  stage  in  1935 
and  became  general  manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  retiring  in  1950 
Johnson,  Edwin  Ferry,  1803-72,  \merican  surveyor 
and  civil  engineer,  b  Ksscx,  Vt  He  was  connected 
with  the  survevs  for  the  Erie,  Champlam,  Morris, 
and  other  c  anals  and  later  served  is  ansistant  engi- 
neer and  chief  engineer  in  the  location  and  con- 
struction of  manv  railroads  HIH  Renew  of  the 
Project  for  a  Great  Western  Railway  (1831)  advo- 
cated a  system  of  railroads  to  the  Mississippi,  m 
The  Railroad  to  the  Pacific  (1854)  ho  urged  the 
route  subsequently  used  bv  the  Northern  Pac  ific., 
of  which  he  was  chief  engineer  (1867-71)  Author 
of  important  reports  for  the  War  Dept  m  the  Civil 
War,  he  declined  an  appointment  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War. 

Johnson,  Emily  Pauline,  1862-1913,  Canadian  poet, 
b.  near  Brantford,  Ont  ,  daughter  of  an  Indian 
c  hief  and  his  English  wife  Although  she  had  little 
formal  training,  her  earl\  poems  in  praise  of  Indian 
life  were  highly  popular  in  recitals,  and  in  1892  she 
began  a  series  of  successful  tours  through  America 
and  England  Her  poems  appeared  in  White  Wam- 
pum (1895)  and  Canadian  Bmn  (1903)  Her  col- 
lected poems  were  published  (1913)  as  Flint  and 
Feather  In  Vancouver,  where  she  spent  her  later 
life,  from  a  friendly  Indian  chief  she  learned  tales  of 
tho  Indians  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  hitherto  un- 
recorded and  published  them  in  Legends  of  Van- 
couper  (1911) 

Johnson,  Emory  Richard,  1864-1950,  American 
economist,  b  Waupun,  Wis  After  receiving  his 
Ph  D  from  the  Umv  of  Pennsylvania  in  189.4,  he 
joined  its  facultv,  he  wa»  dean  of  its  W  harton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  from  1919  to 
1933  He  served  on  several  government  commis- 
sions as  a  transportation  expert  and  wrote  many 
books  on  the  subject,  including  Elements  of  Trans- 
portation (1909),  Government  Regtdatvm  of  Trans- 
portation (1938),  and  Transportation  Facilities, 
Services,  and  Policies  (1947)  See  his  autobiog- 
raphy, Life  of  a  University  Professor  (1044) 
Johnson,  Guy,  c  1740-1788,  Loyalist  leader  m  co- 
lonial New  York,  b  Ireland  He  c  ame  to  America 
as  a  boy  and  married  (1763)  a  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Johnson,  whom  ho  succeeded  as  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  affairs  in  1774  He  had  served 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  had  acted  as  a 
deputy  of  Sir  William  after  1762  In  the  American 
Revolution  he  naturally  took  the  British  side  and 
helped  to  keep  most  of  the  Iroquois  loyal  to  tho 
British  He  made  hts  headquarters  at  Niagara 
and  with  his  deputy,  John  BTJTLKH,  directed  Loyal- 
ist and  Tory  raids  against  the  patriot  frontier 
settlements  He  was  succeeded  as  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs  by  Sir  John  JOHNSON  in  1782 
Johnson,  Herachel  Vespasian,  1812-80,  American 
statesman,  b  Burke  co ,  Ga ,  grad  Umv  of 
Georgia,  1834.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  Georgia 
superior  court  (1849-53)  and  governor  (1853-57) 
Thougjti  a  firm  believer  tn  states'  rights,  he  opposed 
secession.  In  the  Democratic  national  convention 
at  Chaileaton  m  I860.  Johnson  fought  vainly 
against  the  disruption  of  the  party  and  afterwards 
was  nominated  at  Baltimore,  by  the  National 
Democrats,  for  Vice  President  on  the  ticket  with 
Stephen  A  Douglas  Ho  was  a  Unionist  leader  in 
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tie  Georgia  secession  convention  of  1861,  but 
afterwards  supported  the  Confederacy  Elected  to 
the  Confederate  senate  in  1862,  Johnson,  like  Gov 
Joseph  £  BBOWN  of  Georgia,  opposed  President 
Davu's  policies  on  conscription  and  the  suspension 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  otherwise  showed 
his  states'  rights  convictions  After  the  war  he  was 
elected  to  the  U  8  Senate,  where  he  had  previously 
served  (1848-49),  but  was  not  allowed  to  take  his 
seat  He  was  again  a  judge  of  the  superior  court 
from  1873  until  his  death.  See  biography  by  P.  8 
Hippm  (1931) 

Johnson,  Hiram  Warren,  1866-1945,  American  po- 
litical leader,  U8  Senator  (1917-46),  b  Sacra- 
mento, Calif  Aftei  study  at  the  Umv  of  California 
he  was  admitted  (1888)  to  the  bar  and  practiced 
law  Johnson,  as  prosecuting  attorney,  secured  the 
conviction  of  Abe  Rur>  and  other  pobtical  grafters 
in  Ban  Francisco  after  the  prosecutor  was  shot 
down  m  court  while  the  trial  was  going  on  Twice 
(1910,  1014)  elected  governor  of  California,  John- 
son broke  much  of  the  political  power  of  the  rail- 
roads m  Ins  state,  and  he  secured  enactments  of 
wide  social,  economic,  and  political  reforms  He 
waa  a  founder  of  the  Progressive  party  and  ran 
(1012)  unsuccessfully  for  Vice  President  on  the 
Progressive  ticket  m  1912  along  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Johnson  refused  to  support  Republican 
presidential  candidate  Charles  E  Hughes  in  1916, 
and  Hughes  lost  the  state  of  California  and  the 
election,  W  oodrow  \\ilson  was  victorious,  and 
Johnson  was  elected  U  S  Senator  on  the  Progres- 
sive ticket  In  1920  Johnson  was  a  leading  con- 
testant for  the  Republican  presidential  nomination, 
but,  after  Warren  G  Harding  was  nominated, 
Johnson  declined  offers  of  the  vice  presidential 
nomination  He  was  again  a  Republican  candidate 
in  1924,  but  the  party  was  then  m  strong  conserva- 
tive hands  Although  he  at  first  supported  the 
Hoover  administration,  he  later  became  its  bitter 
opponent,  and  in  1932  ho  gave  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  strong  support  He  had  been  a  atubborn 
opponent  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  he  re- 
mained one  of  the  most  consistent  of  the  isolation- 
ists in  Congress,  he  was  against  American  adherence 
to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
he  opposed  Roosevelt's  foreign  policy,  and  he 
voted  (1945)  against  ratification  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations 

Johnson,  Hugh  Samuel,  1882-1942,  American  army 
officer,  government  administrator,  b  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas,  grad  West  Point,  1903,  and  Umv  of  Cali- 
fornia (B  A  ,  1015,  J  D  ,  1916)  He  entered  (1003) 
the  U  S  armv  as  a  sec  ond  lieutenant,  rose  through 
the  grades,  and  served  (1916)  under  Gen  John  J 
Pershmg  in  the  Mexican  punitive  expedition  Iu 
the  I'irst  Woild  War  he  formulated  (1917)  plans 
for  selec  tive  service  in  the  U  8  army,  helped  write 
the  Selective  Service  Vet,  and  supervised  execution 
of  the  draft  Johnson  resigned  (1919)  from  the 
army  as  brigadier  general,  became  a  business  execu- 
tive and  joined  (1927)  the  research  staff  of  Bernard 
B\HIT<H  He  was  summoned  (1933)  to  Washing- 
ton, D  C  ,  to  help  formulate  tho  National  Indus- 
trial Reeoy  ery  Act,  and  after  its  passage  he  served 
(1933-34)  as'head  of  the  National  Rwoverv  Ad- 
ministration At  this  post  he  was  responsible  for 
the  establishment  of  numerous  codes  for  the  re- 
covery of  business  in  America  He  was  later  (1935) 
WPA  administrator  for  New  York  city  and  l>ecanie 
a  newspaper  columnist  and  radio  commentator 

Johnson,  jack  (John  Arthur  Johnson),  1876-1946, 
American  lx>xer,  b  Galveston,  Toxaa.  He  t>egan 
boxing  in  Dallas,  Texas,  and  by  1904  attracted 
considerable  attention  Johnson,  a  formidably 
built  Negro,  defeated  (1008)  Tommy  Burns  at 
Sydney,  Australia,  and  c  mined  the  world's  heavy- 
weight championship  After  much  public  pressure, 
James  J  JKFFRIK«  finally  agreed  to  fight  Johnson 
and  Johnson  definitely  took  (1910)  the  heavy- 
weight title  at  Reno,  Nev  ,  knocking  out  Jeffries  in 
the  15th  round  Convicted  (1913)  of  having  vio- 
lated the  Mann  Act,  Johnson  fled  to  Europe  and 
later  (1915)  lost  his  heavyweight  crown  to  Jess 
Willard  m  Havana,  Cuba 

Johnson,  James  Weldon,  1S71-1038,  American  Ne- 
gro author,  b  Jacksonville,  Fla  ,  educated  at  At- 
lanta Um\  and  at  Columbia  He  wa&  the  hrat 
Negro  to  be  admitted  to  the  Florida  bar  and  later 
was  American  consul  (1003-12),  first  in  Venezuela 
and  then  in  Nicaragua  In  193O  he  became  a 
professor  at  Fisk  Umv  ,  and  in  1034  a  visiting  pio- 
fessor  at  New  York  Umv  He  helped  found  and 
was  secretary  (1916-30)  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  His 
novel  Auiolnography  of  an  Kx-Coloured  Man  (1912), 
published  anonymously,  caused  a  great  t>tir  and 
was  repubhshed  under  IUK  name  in  1927  His 
work  includes  God's  Tromlwnee  (1927),  Negro  ser- 
mons in  verse,  and  Mark  Manhattan  (1930)  He 
wrote  songs  with  his  brother,  Rosamond  JOHNSON 
He  was  killed  when  a  tnun  struck  his  ear.  See  hts 
autobiography,  Almig  This  Way  (1933). 

Johnson,  Sir  John,  1742-1830,  Loyalist  leader  in 
the  American  Revolution,  b  Mohawk  valley, 
N  Y  ,  son  of  Sir  William  JOHNSON  He  fought 

against  the  Indians  in  Pontiac's  Conspiracy  and 
aided  his  father.  In  the  Revolution,  like  his 
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brother-in-law,  Guy  JOHNSON,  he  set  out  to  or- 
ganise the  settlers  and  Indians  of  the  Mohawk  re- 
gion against  the  patriots  The  plan  failed,  and  he 
fled  to  Montreal  In  the  Saratoga  campaign  (1777) 
he  served  with  Barry  St  Leger  and  led  a  detach- 
ment at  Oriskany.  Later  he  led  several  raids  on 
the  Mohawk  and  Schohane  valleys  After  the 
Revolution,  he  moved  to  Canada  and  in  1782  suc- 
ceeded Guy  Johnson  as  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs 

Johnson,  John  Albert,  1861-1909,  governor  of  Min- 
nesota, b.  St  Peter,  Minn  The  son  of  poor  par- 
ents, he  left  school  at  the  age  of  13  and  worked  at 
various  trades  until  1887,  when  he  became  editor 
and  half  owner  of  the  St  Peter  Herald,  a  Demo- 
cratic journal  Hu»  editorials,  showing  his  interest 
in  state  and  local  affairs,  brought  him  into  public 
notice,  and  in  1898  he  was  elected  state  senator  I 


1018 

residents  against  Qen.  Benjamin  F  BUTLER,  and 
Johnson  ordered  the  restoration  of  much  property 
which  Butler  had  sewed.  As  one  of  the  defense 
counsel  for  Mary  E  SURRVTT,  alleged  accomplice 
of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  he  argued  that  the  trial 
should  be  held  before  a  civil  court  Again  in  the 
US.  Senate  (1863-68),  ho  supported  President 
Andrew  Johnson's  Reconstruction  program,  and 
ichtnent  of  Johnson  m- 


his  opposition  to  the  impeac _    _  

fluent  ed  other  senators  in  voting  for  the  Presi- 
dent's acquittal  In  1868  he  was  appointed  minis- 
ter to  Groat  Britain,  where  he  negotiated  the  John- 
son-Clarendon Treaty  to  settle  the  Alabama  claims, 
the  tieaty  was  rejected  by  the  U  S  Senate  largely 
for  party  reasons,  and  Johnson  was  recalled  in 
1869  Until  his  death  he  was  active  in  many  no- 
table law  cases  See  biography  by  B  C.  Sterner 

1904  ~he  was  elected  governor  on  the  Democratic  Johnson.  Richard  Mentor,  1781-1850,  Vice  Presi- 
ticket  m  a  Republican  state  which  gave  Theodore  dent  of  the  United  States  (1837-41),  b.  Kentucky, 
Roosevelt  a  two-to-one  majority  that  vear  John-  on  the  site  of  present  Louisville  He  studied  at 
son's  victory  won  him  national  fame,  increased  by  Transylvania  Umv  ,  was  admitted  (1802)  to  tho 
his  reelc<tions  in  1900  and  1908  His  progressive  bar,  became  prominent  in  state  Democratic-  poh- 
admimstration,  gracious  personality,  and  talent  for  tics,  and  served  (1804-7)  in  the  Kentucky  legisl 
speakuig  made  him  one  of  Minnesota's  most  popu- 
lar governors  He  had  some  support  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination  at  the  Democratic-  convention 
of  1908  His  sudden  death  in  1909  cut  short  a 


turo  He  was  elected  (1806)  to  the  U  S  House  of 
Representatives  and  supported  President  Thomas 
Jefferson  He  resigned  from  the  House  to  com- 


promising career  See  biographies  by  F  A  Day 
and  T  M  Knappen  (1910)  and  W  G  Holmes 
(1949) 

Johnson,  John  Butler,  1850-1902,  American  civil 
engineer,  b  Marlboro,  Ohio,  grad  Umv  of  Michi- 
gan, 1878  He  was  professor  of  civil  engineering 
(1883-99)  at  Washington  Umv  ,  St  Louis,  and 
then  became  dean  of  the  college  of  engineering  at 
the  Umv  of  Wisconsin  He  was  the  author  of  many 
widely  used  manuals  and  textbooks  At  Washing- 
ton Umv  he  carried  out  (1862-95)  for  the  U  S 
division  of  forestry  (later  the  Forest  Ser\ue)  the 
first  systematic  studies  on  the  strength  of  various 
kinds  of  timber 

Johnson,  Louis  Arthur,  1891-,  US    Secretary  of 


mand  a  regiment  of  Kentucky  riflemen  in  the  War 
of  1812  and  served  under  William  Henry  HARRISON 
m  the  Canadian  campaign  At  the  battle  of  the 
Thames  (1813)  Johnson  was  severely  wounded  in 
action  and  is  smd  to  have  killed  TtruMSKH  He 
returned  to  the  House  (1814)  but  resigned  (1819)  to 
fill  the  uuexpired  term  of  John  J  CHii*n-NDt.N  in 
the  U  S  Senate,  where  he  served  until  1829  \gain 
(1829-37)  in  the  House,  Johnson  supported  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Jackson's  administration  and  pushed 
the  bill  (1832)  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt 
Backed  by  Jackson,  Johnson  was  nominated  (1836) 
Vice  President  on  the  Democratic  ticket  with  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren  t  ailing  to  secure  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  vote,  he  was  elected  by  the  U  S  Senate 
See  biogrnphv  by  L  H  Meyer  (1932) 


Defense  (March,  1949-),  b    Roanoke,  Va  ,  grad     Johnson,  Richard  W.,  1827-97,  Union  general  in  the 


,  ,  ,         , 

Umv  of  Virginia  (LL  B  ,  1912)  A  lawy 
Clarksburg,  W  Va ,  after  1912,  he  was  elected 
(1917)  as  a  Democrat  to  the  West  Virginia  legisla- 
ture and  became  majority  floor  leader  He  fought 
in  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive  in  the  First  World 
War,  was  discharged  with  the  rank  of  major,  and 
was  national  commander  of  the  American  Legion 
(1932)  He  was  appointed  (1937)  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War  but  resigned  (1940;  when  Henry  L 
Stimson  became  Secretary  of  War  He  replaced 
James  V  FORR&STAL  as  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
unify  the  armed  forces  under  the  National  Mili- 
tary Establishment 
Johnson,  Martin  Elmer,  1884-1937,  American  ex- 


n,  .,  , 

Civil  Wai  ,  b  Livingston  co  ,  Kv  ,  grad  West 
Point,  1849  Befoie  the  Civil  Wai  he  served  pun- 
cipallv  on  the  frontier  Johnson,  made  a  brigadiei 
general  of  volunteeis  in  Oct  ,  1861,  served  as  a 
division  commandoi  in  the  Armies  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  Cumberland  He  fought  at  Shiloh  and  Mur- 
freesboro  and  in  the  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta 
campaigns  For  his  service  at  the  battle  of  Nash- 
ville in  Dec  ,  1864,  he  was  bievettod  major  geneial 
of  volunteers  After  his  retirement  from  the  army 
ui  1867  Johnson  taught  military  science  at  the 
Umv  of  Missouri  and  the  Umv  of  Minnesota 
Johnson,  Robert  Underwood,  1853-1937,  Ameiican 
poet  and  editor,  b  Washington,  D  C  He  was  asso- 


plorer  and  author,  b   R'ockford,  111     He  left  home      ciated  with  the  Century   Magazine  fiom   1873  to 


at  14  to  work  his  way  to  Europe  on  a  cattle  boat, 
returning  as  a  stowaway  He  then  joined  the  crew 
of  Jack  London's  round-the-world  cruise  on  the 
Snarh,  the  only  member  of  the  party  to  complete 
the  trip  His  interest  m  photographing  wildlife 
and  native  tribes  seen  on  tlus  vovage  led  him  to 


1913,  succeeding  Richatd  Watson  Gildei  as  editoi 
in  1909  Poems  of  Fifty  Years  (1931)  w  a  defimtn  e 
collection  of  his  work  In  1919  he  became  directoi 
of  the  Hall  of  frame,  New  York  Umv  ,  and  in  1920 
21  he  served  as  U  S  ambassador  to  Italy  See  his 
Remembfnd  Yesterdays  (1923) 


make  several  trips  for  this  puipose  to  the  South    Johnson,   Rosamond   (John  Rosamond  Johnson), 


Sea  Islands  and  Borneo  before  undertaking  (1921) 
the  Afncan  expeditions  for  which  he  is  best  known 
Hia  films  include  Simba,  Congonlla,  and  Baboona, 
as  well  as  the  film  of  vanishing  wildlife  111  Africa 
made  (1924-29)  for  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  He  was  killed  in  an  airplane  crash 
in  the  United  States  His  wife,  Osa  Helen 
(Leighty)  Johnson,  1894-,  accompanied  him  on 
all  his  expeditions  and  is  co-author  of  Cannihal 
Land  (1917),  Camera  Trails  in  Africa  (1924),  Sa- 
fari (1928),  and  Lion  (1929)  la  1941  she  married 
Clark  H  Getts  She  is  the  author  of  Bride*  in  the 
Solomons  (1944)  See  O  H  Johnson,  /  Married 
Adventure  (1940) 

Johnson,  Owen,  1878-,  American  author,  b  New 
York  citv,  grad  Yale,  1901  He  was  the  son  of 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson  He  is  known  prima- 


1873-,  American  Negio  composer,  b  Jacksonville, 
1  lit ,  studied  at  Atlanta  Umv  arid  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Musu,  Boston  He 
toured  (1896-98)  m  vaudeville  ui  the  United  States 
and  m  Europe  In  the  season  1912-1 J  he  was  con- 
ductor at  Oscar  Hammerstein's  London  Opera 
House  In  1914  he  became  director  of  the  Mumc 
School  Settlement  foi  Coloied  People,  New  York 
He  is  the  composer  of  several  hundred  songs,  in- 
cluding Lift  Every  Voice  and  Sing,  for  which  his 
brother,  James  Weldon  Johnson,  wrote  the  words, 
it  has  become  known  as  the  Negro  national  an- 
them His  Rolling  Along  in  Song  (1937)  is  an  an- 
thology of  American  Negro  songs  He  collaboiated 
with  his  brother  in  a  number  of  songs,  in  a  musical 
comedy,  the  Shoo-Fly  Regiment,  and  m  two  collec- 
tions (1925,  1926)  of  Negro  spirituals 


rily  for  his  amusing  stones  of  preparatory  school    Johnson,  Rossiter,  1840-1931,  Ameiican  editor,  b 


and  college  life,  The  Varmint  (1910),  The  Tennessee 
Shad  (1911),  and  Stover  at  Yale  (1911) 
Johnson,  Reverdy,  1796-1876,  American  lawyer  and 
statesman,  b  Annapolis,  Md ,  grad  St  John's 
College,  Annapolis,  1811.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1815,  he  served  in  tho  Maryland  legislature  (1821- 
29)  and  won  a  reputation  before  the  U  S  Supreme 
Court  as  one  of  the  ablest  constitutional  lawyers 
of  the  period  His  constitutional  argument  as 
counsel  for  the  defense  in  the  Dred  Scott  Case 


Rochester,  NY  Ho  was  associate  editor  (1873- 
77)  of  the  American  Cyclopaedia,  editor  (1883- 
1902)  of  the  Annual  Cyclopedia,  and  managing 
editor  (1886-89)  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Biography  He  originated  and  edited  the  "Little 
Classics"  (18  vols  ,  1875-80)  and  was  editor  in 
chief  of  "The  World's  Great  Books"  (40  vols  , 
1898-1901)  Ho  was  also  editor  of  other  publishing 
enterprises,  lectured  widely,  and  wrote  many  books 
of  journalistic  content 


known  to  have  greatly  influenced  the  court,  partic  -  Johnson,  Samuel,  1696-1772,  American  clergyman, 
ularly  Chief  Justice  Roger  Taney  He  was  elected  educator,  and  philosopher,  b  Guilford,  Conn  , 
(1845)  to  the  U  S  Senate  as  a  Whig,  but  left  in  1849  grad  Collegiate  School  (now  Yale),  1714,  father  of 
to  become  U  S  Attorney  General  under  President  William  Samuel  Johnson.  He  became  a  Coiigrega- 
Zachary  Taylor,  resigning  upon  Taylor's  death  in  tionalist  minister,  but  in  1722  joined  the  Church 
1850.  With  the  decline  of  the  Whigs  he 'became  a  of  England  In  1724  he  opened  the  first  Anglican 
conservative  Democrat,  and  m  I860  he  supported  church  in  Connecticut  at  Stratford,  remaining  its 
Stephen  A  Deuglas  Though  sympathetic  with  minister  until  1756,  when  he  became  the  first  prcsi- 
the  South,  he  was  absolutely  opposed  to  secession  dent  of  an  Anglican  institution.  King's  College 
and  used  his  influence  to  keep  Maryland  in  the  (now  Columbia  Univ.),  in  New  York  city  He  re- 
Union  Eager  for  compromise,  he  was  a  delegate  signed  in  1763  to  return  to  Stratford  A  friend  and 
to  the  unsuccessful  peace  conference  held  m  Wash-  correspondent  of  the  English  philosopher,  George 
mgton  in  1861  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1862  sent  him  Berkeley,  Johnson  became  the  principal  exponent 
to  New  Orleans  to  investigate  the  complaints  of  in  America  of  Berkeleian  idealism.  His  chief  work 


was  Aftfcei  Elementa  (1746),  republished  in  an  en- 
larged  edition  by  Franklin  as  Elementa  Philosophica 
(1752)  See  Herbert  Schneider  and  Carol  Schneid- 
er, Samuel  Johnson  ...His  Career  and  Hit  Writings 
(4  vols  ,  1929) 

Johnson,  Samuel,  1709-84,  English  author.  Born  m 
Lichfield,  son  of  a  poor  bookseller,  Johnson  became 
a  member  of  Oxford  Umv  m  1728  Ill-health  and 
poverty  forced  him  to  leave  the  university  some- 
time between  1729  and  1731.  In  1735  he  married 
Mrs  Henry  Porter  (who  died  in  1752),  a  widow  20 
years  his  senior  Johnson  went  to  London  m  1737, 
and  by  1738  ho  was  regularly  employed  by  Edward 
Cave,  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  John- 
son's long  poem  London  appeared  in  the  same  year 
He  wrote  An  Account  of  the  Life  of  Mr  Richard 
Savage  (1744),  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  the 
Tragedy  of  Macbeth  (1745),  and  the  satiric  poem 
The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  (1749),  but  it  was  not 
until  the  publication  of  A  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  (1755)  that  his  reputation  was  fiimly 
established  He  continued  to  live  on  the  edge  of 
poveity  until  1762,  when  he  was  granted  a  govern- 
ment pension  In  1763  ho  met  James  Boswell,  and 
in  1764  Johnson,  upon  Reynolds's  suggestion, 
founded  "The  Club,"  with  Goldsmith  and  Burko 
among  the  charter  membeis  In  1705  he  met  Mr 
and  Mrs  Heniy  Thrale  and  began  a  friendship 
which  lasted  until  after  Thrale's  death  (1781)  Mrs 
Thrale  remarried  a  few  months  before  Johnson's 
death  Johnson's  edition  of  Shakspere  (1765)  in- 
cluded cutical  notes  and  a  long  preface,  both  of 
which  are  still  highly  regarded  In  1773  he  toured 
the  Hebrides  with  Boswell  and  later  published  his 
account  of  the  trip,  A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands 
of  Scotland  (1775)  His  lost  major  effort  was  Lives 
of  the  Poets  (1779-81),  10  volumes  of  highly  per- 
sonal, perceptiv  e,  and  valuable  criticism  Johnson's 
essays  appeared  fiist  in  a  periodical  published  by 
Cave,  tho  Rambler  (1750-52),  and  later  (1758  60) 
in  a  column,  "The  Idler,"  which  appeared  in  a 
newspaper,  the  Universal  Chronicle  Although  John- 
son the  moralist  is  discei  nible  m  many  of  the  essays, 
ho  is  at  his  best  m  Rassdas  (1759),  ostensibly  a 
romance,  but  obviously  a  mm  ahzing  fable  Through- 
out the  reign  of  George  III,  Johnson  dictated  Lon- 
don's literal y  tastes  and  was  its  foremost  conversa- 
tionalist His  prose  was  often  involved  and  ponder- 
ous, but  just  as  often  incisive  and  distinguished 
His  critical  judgments  were  sometimes  wrong,  but 
often  shrewd  and  always  interesting  His  diction- 
ary, the  most  complete  in  the  language  at  the  time 
of  its  publication,  drew  heavily  on  17th-centuiy 
usage  and  foi  the  first  time  employed  quotations 
from  standard  authors  to  clarify  meanings  The 
classic  biography  is  Boswell's,  the  modern  one  is 
that  of  J  W  Krutch  (1944) 

Johnson,  Thomas,  1732-1819,  American  statesman, 
b  Calvert  co  ,  Md  He  was  a  lawyer  of  Annapolis 
and  served  (1762-73)  in  the  colonial  assembly, 
where  he  became  prominent  m  the  fight  against 
the  Stamp  Act  (1765)  He  was  a  member  (1774- 
7fa)  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  John  Adams  ho  nominated  George  Wash- 
ington as  commander  in  chief  of  the  Continental 
army  Johnson  raised  a  troop  of  militia  foi  patriot 
service,  and  he  seived  as  governoi  of  Mar\land 
(1777-79)  Later  he  foi  warded  Maryland's  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  was  (1791  93)  a  justice 
of  the  US  Supieme  Court  See  biography  by 
E  S  Delaplane  (1927) 

Johnson,  Tom  Loftm,  1854-1 91  J,  American  munici- 
pal reformer,  b  Georgetown,  Kv  He  rose  from 
being  an  office  boy  with  a  Louisville,  Ky  ,  streetcar 
company  to  ownership  and  management  of  trac- 
tion lines  in  Louisville,  Indianapolis,  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  and  New  York  oty  In  the  1880s  ho 
was  deeplv  influenced  by  tho  writings  of  Henry 
GroKCik.  and  devoted  himself  to  reform  After 
service  (1891-95)  in  the  US  Congress  for  two 
terms,  he  became  (1901)  mayor  of  Cleveland  and 
held  this  offu  e  for  eight  years  As  may  or  he  fought 
strenuous  battles  for  municipal  reform  against 
political  bosses  and  business  interests  Although 
his  plans  for  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities 
were  not  realized,  he  inspired  other  local  reform 
movements  by  helping  create  <  ivu  consciousness  in 
Cleveland,  by  initiating  sanitary  measures,  and  by 
improving  fac  ihties  to  help  the  city's  underprivi- 
leged See  his  autobiography,  My  Story  (1911), 
biography  by  Carl  Lorenz  (1911) 
Johnson,  Walter  Perry.  1887-1946,  American  base- 
ball player,  b  Humboldt,  Kansas  Ho  began  play- 
ing with  the  Washington  Senators  of  the  American 
League  m  1907  A  right-handed  pitcher,  acknowl- 
edged to  have  boon  the  fastest  hurlor  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  game,  he  won  414  while  losing  270  games 
before  he  retired  from  active  play  in  1927  The 
numerous  records  ho  established  include  the  great- 
est>  number  of  shutouts  (113),  greatest  number  of 
strike-outs  (3,497),  and  most  consecutive  scoreless 
innings  pitched  (56).  Tho  "Big  Train,"  as  he  was 
often  called,  later  managed  the  Newark  team 
(1928)  of  the  International  League  and  the  Sena- 
tors (1929-32)  and  the  ClevelandWridians  (1933- 
35)  of  the  American  League.  After  1936  he  became 
active  in  Republican  party  politics  and  served 
(1930-40)  on  the  board  of  commissioners  in  Mont- 
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gomery  co.,  Md.,  but  was  defeated  for  Congress  in 
1040  See  biography  by  R.  L  Treat  (1948) 
Johnson,  Sir  WlUiam,  1715-74,  British  colonial 
leader  in  America,  b  Co  Meath,  Ireland  He 
settled  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  entered  the  fur 
trade,  and  gained  great  power  among  the  Mohawk 
Indians  and  the  other  Iroquois  He  had  large 
landed  properties,  founded  (1762)  Johnstown, 
N  Y  ,  and  lived  in  baronial  splendor  at  Johnson 
Hall  Because  of  his  influence  over  the  Indians, 
"Johnson  of  the  Mohawks"  was  a  key  figure  in  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars,  first  becoming  prominent 
in  King  George's  War  At  tho  Albany  Congress 
(1754)  he  helped  formulate  British  Indian  policy, 
and  he  was  made  superintendent  of  Iroquois  affairs. 
In  the  French  and  Indian  War  although  his  ex- 
pedition against  Crown  Point  did  not  capture  that 
fort,  he  soundly  defeated  (1755)  the  French  under 
Dieskau  at  Lake  Geoige  and  built  Fort  William 
Henrv  He  was  rewarded  with  a  baronetcy  In 
1759  ho  captured  Niagara,  and  in  1760  he  served 
with  Gen  Jeffrey  Amhorst  in  the  capture  of 
Montreal  Ho  had  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  Indian  uffans  N  of  the  Ohio  m  1756, 
and  after  the  Peace  of  Paris  hits  office  was  of  great 
Higmficance  in  the  vast  new  areas  gained  from 
France  His  lieutenants  were  George  CROGHAN, 
Johnson's  son-m-law,  Guy  JOHNSON,  his  son, 
Sir  John  JOHNSON,  and  Daniel  Claus  Though 
Pontiac's  Rebellion  and  British  economy  meas- 
ures prevented  him  from  establishing  the  central- 
ized control  over  Indians  and  fur  traders  that  ho 
desired,  he  achieved  much  He  presided  at  tho 
council  of  Fort  Stanwix  (17G8),  wheie  the  Indians 
made  important  land  cessions  See  biographies  by 
W  L  Stone  (1865),  A  C  Buell  (1903),  and  Arthur 
Pound  and  Richard  Day  (1930) 
Johnson,  William  Samuel,  1727-1819,  Amenran 
statesman  and  president  of  Columbia  College 
(1787-1800),  b  Stratford,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  1744, 
M  A  Harvard,  1747  After  <  omniencing  law  prac- 
tice in  Connectu  ut,  he  was  BOOH  a  leading  figure  in 
that  colony,  nerving  us  a  member  of  the  lower  house 
and  m  1706  beginning  his  tenure  in  the  governor's 
count  il  Although  conservative  in  his  views,  he 
was  sent  (1705)  as  a  delegate  to  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  From  1767  to  1771  he  was  an  agent  of 
Connecticut  in  England  and  after  his  return  was  a 
judge  of  the  superior  court  (1772-73)  Because  of 
IMH  opposition  to  the  radical  Whigs  and  to  political 
mdependeiK  e  for  the  colonies,  ho  declined  to  serve 
when  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress  (1774)  and  soon  retiied  from  politic  H  Ho 
was  tailed  from  retirement  to  represent  (1784-87) 
Connecticut  at  the  Confederation  Congress  (gen- 
erally still  called  tho  Continental  Congress)  and  at 
the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention  (1787),  in 
Mvhich  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debate  on 
representation  Johnson,  although  a  layman,  was 
chosen  (1787)  president  of  the  newlv  reorganized 
Columbia  College,  formerly  King's  College,  of 
which  his  father,  Samuel  Johnson  (169fc-1772).  had 
been  president  He  was  elected  U  S  Senator  from 
Connecticut  in  1789,  but  retired  (1791)  after  the 
capital  was  moved  to  Philadelphia  See  biogra- 
phies bv  E  E  Beardsley  (1876)  and  G  C  Groce, 
Jr  (1937) 

Johnson,  town  (pop  1,420),  N  Vt  ,  on  tho  La- 
moille  and  NE  of  Mt  Mansfield,  grantee!  1782, 
settled  1784  Its  industries  depend  upon  local 
lumber,  talc,  and  wool,  and  machinery  is  made 
here  It  in  the  seat  of  a  state  tetw  hers  college 
Johngonburg,  borough  (pop  4,955),  NW  Pa  ,  on 
the  Clarion  river  and  near  Ridgway,  laid  out  1888 
Its  manufactures  include  paper,  chemicals,  and 
metal  products 

Johnson  City  1  Village  (pop  18,039),  S  N  Y  ,  near 
Bmghamton ,  me  1892  It  is  noted  for  its  Endicott- 
JohnHon  shoos  See  BINOHAMTON  2  City  (pop. 
25,332),  NE  Tenn  ,  ENE  of  Knoxville,  m  a  moun- 
tainous region  of  farms,  timlxM,  and  limestone 
quarries,  settled  before  1800,  me  1869  It  is  an 
iinpoitant  bui ley-tobacco  maikot  and  a  railroad 
center,  with  raihoad  shops,  textile  and  flour  mills, 
and  other  factories.  East  Tennessee  State  College 
and  a  U  S  veterans'  hospital  arc  heie  Noar  by 
are  Milligan  College  and  tho  Haynes  House  (or 
Tipton  House)  (c  1770) 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University:  see  CHARLOTTE,  N  C 
Johnson  grass,  perennial  graas  (Sorghum  halepense) 
native  to  tho  Mediterranean  region  It  somewhat 
resembles  sorghum,  to  which  it  is  related  In  the 
United  States  it  has  been  cultivated  as  a  forage 
grass  and  naturalized  E  of  the  Rockies  and  in  tho 
Southwest  In  many  sections  it  has  become  a 
troublesome  weed  and  under  certain  conditions 
may  poison  livestock  by  HYDROCYANIC  ACID 
Johnston,  Albert  Sidney,  1803-62,  Confederate  gen- 
eral, b  Washington,  Ky  ,  grad.  West  Point,  1826 
After  serving  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  he  resigned 
from  tho  U  8  army  (1834)  and  went  to  Texas 
(1835),  where  he  enlisted  in  the  revolutionary  army 
Johnston  became  its  commander  m  1837  and  served 
as  Texas  secretary  of  war,  1838-40  In  the  Mexican 
War,  he  commanded  a  regiment  of  volunteers  and 
saw  action  at  Monterrey  Reentet  ing  the  U  S 
army  m  1840,  Johnston  served  on  the  Texas  fron- 
tier, was  commander  of  the  Dept.  of  Texas  (1866- 
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58) ,  led  the  expedition  against  the  Mormons  (1857), 
and  commanded  the  Dept  of  Utah  (1868-60). 
When  Texaa  seceded  from  the  Union  in  April,  1861, 
Johnston,  commanding  the  Dept  of  the  Pacific, 
resigned  his  commission  and  was  soon  made  general 
m  charge  of  Confederate  operations  in  the  West 
Union  victories,  especially  Fort  Donelson,  forced 
him  to  withdraw  from  tho  line  of  defense  he  had 
established  in  1861  He  concentrated  an  army  at 
Corinth,  Miss  Attacking  Grant  at  SHILOH  on  April 
6,  1862,  he  was  killed  at  the  height  of  battle  The 
Confederacy  lost  one  of  its  ablest  generals  See 
biography  by  W  P  Johnston  (1878) 
Johnston,  Alexander  Keith,  1804-71 ,  Scottish  cartog- 
rapher and  geographer,  geographer  royal  of  Scot- 
land He  issued  manv  notable  atlases,  maps,  and 
gazetteers,  including  The  National  Allot  of  Histor- 
ical, Commercial,  and  Political  Geography  (1843), 
The  Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Phenomena  (1848), 
The  Dictionary  of  Geography  (I860,  known  as 
Johnston's  Gazetteer),  and  The  Royal  Atlas  of  Mod- 
ern Geography  (1861)  A  son,  Alexander  Keith 
Johnston,  1844-79,  carried  on  the  work  of  tho  map 
publishing  house  founded  by  his  father  He  as- 
sisted (1873-75)  in  a  survey  of  Paraguay  and  died 
in  Africa  while  leading  an  expedition  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  to  Lake  Nyasa 
Johnston,  Eric  Allen,  1895-,  American  business 
executive,  b  Washington,  D  C  ,  grad  Umv  of 
Washington  law  school,  1917  In  tho  First  World 
War  he  served  with  the  U  S  marines  He  returned 
(1922)  to  Spokane,  Wash  ,  and  succeeded  at  elec- 
trical retailing  and  contracting  and  at  hanking  He 
was  (1942-46)  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  and  he  succeeded  (1942) 
William  H  HAYS  as  president  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
tuie  Association  of  America  He  traveled  widely 
and  made  numeious  public  addresses  He  wrote 
We're  All  in  It  (1948) 

Johnston,  Gabriel,  1699-1752,  colonial  goveinor  of 
North  Carolina  (1734-52)  An  efficient  and  popu- 
lar Scot,  he  nevertheless  had  constant  difficulties 
with  tho  assembly  over  quitrents  and  other  finan- 
cial matters  and  several  tunes  dissolved  that  body 
He  promoted  the  development  of  Wilmington 
Johnston,  Joseph  Eggleston,  1807-1901,  Confeder- 
ate general,  b  Pnnce  Edward  co ,  Va  ,  grad 
West  Point,  1829  He  served  against  the  Semmoles 
ui  Florida,  in  the  topographical  engineers,  and 
with  distinction  under  Scott  m  the  Mexican  War 
Johnston  was  quarter  master  general  with  the  rank 
of  bngadiei  general,  when  he  resigned  (April,  1861) 
to  fight  for  the  Confederacy  In  May  he  was  made 
a  brigadier  general  and  assigned  to  command  at 
Harpers  Fenv  He  evaded  the  Union  armv  under 
Patterson  and  marched  to  the  aid  of  Beaurcgard  at 
BULL  RUN,  where  his  part  in  the  Confederate 
victory  won  him  a  generalcv  and  the  command  of 
the  Army  of  Northein  Virginia  (July)  Johnston 
opposed  McClellan  in  the  PkNiN8rt\R  CAMPAIGN 
until  he  was  wounded  at  Fair  Oak*  in  Mav ,  1862 
Upon  resuming  service  in  November  (11  E  LEE 
had  assumed  his  old  command),  ho  was  assigned  to 
command  the  Dept  of  the  West  Though  it  seems 
certain  that  President  Davis  intended  him  to  give 
orders  to  J  C  PEMBEUTON  at  Vicksburg  and  Brax- 
ton  BRVGO  m  Tennessee,  Johnston  chose  to  inter- 
pi  et  his  position  as  merely  nominal  When  he 
finally  did  take  command  in  the  Vic  KSMIJRG  CAM- 
PAIGN, it  was  too  late  to  save  Pemberton  John- 
ston, placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee 
(Dec  ,  1863),  adopted  the  policy  of  strategic 
letreat  against  W  T  SHBKMAN  in  the  ATLANTA 
CAMPAIGN — a  pohcv  that  did  not  suit  Davis,  who 
appointed  J  B  HOOD  to  succeed  him  Ho  was 
restored  to  command  in  Feb  ,  1865,  b\  Loo,  now 
\  commander  m  chief  He  obstructed  Sherman's 
advance  through  North  Carolina,  hut  upon  hearing 
of  Loo's  surrender  to  Grant,  ho  capitulated  to 
Sherman  on  April  26  After  tho  war  Johnston 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Richmond,  Va  (1879-81),  and  bv  appointment  of 
President  Cleveland  was  Federal  commissioner  of 
rail  loads  (1885-91)  Overcautious  as  he  was, 
Johnson  was  not  very  effective  on  the  offensive  but 
was  probably  the  peer  of  Lee  in  defensive  general- 
ship See  his  Narrative  of  Afilitary  Operation* 
(1874),  biogiaphy  bv  K  M  Hughes  (1893),  S  F 
Horn,  The  Army  of  Tennessee  (1941),  D  S  Free- 
man, Lee' a  Lieutenants,  Vol  I  (1942) 
Johnston,  Mary,  1870-1936,  American  novelist,  b. 
Buchanan,  Va  ,  privatelv  educated  She  is  chiefly 
remembered  for  To  Have  and  to  Hold  (1900),  a 
story  of  colonial  Viigmia  which  was  very  popular, 
and  its  successor,  Audrey  (1902)  All  her  30-odd 
works  combine  romance  with  historical  accuracy. 
The  Long  Roll  (1911)  and  Cease  Fmng  (1912)  were 
good  Civil  War  tales,  and  notable  among  her  later 
novels  were  The  Great  Valley  (1926)  and  M\s* 
Delma  Allen  (1932) 

Johnston,  Richard  Malcolm,  1822-98,  American 
author,  b  Hancock  co  ,  Ga  ,  grad  Mercer  Univ., 
1841  He  is  known  for  his  sketches  of  rural  Geor- 
gia, the  collection  Dukesborough  Tales  (1871)  is 
best  known  See  his  autobiography  (1900) 
Johnston,  Samuel,  1733-1816,  American  Revolu- 
tionary patriot,  b  Dundee,  Scotland  Ho  came  as 
a  child  to  North  Carolina,  where  his  uncle,  Gabriel 
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JOHNSTON,  was  royal  governor.  After  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  he  was  a  member  of  the  colonial 
assembly  (1759-75)  and  of  its  standing  Committee 
of  Correspondence  after  1773  He  was  elected  to 
the  four  provincial  congresses  (1774-76),  presiding 
at  the  third  and  at  the  fourth,  which  passed  the 
Halifax  Resolves  declaring  for  independence, 
served  m  the  new  state  «enate;  and  represented 
North  Carolina  in  the  Continental  Congress  (1781- 
82)  Johnston  was  governor  of  North  Carolina 
(1787-89)  and  presided  over  the  convention  (1789) 
at  which  the  state  finally  ratified  the  Constitution 
of  tho  United  States  He  was  one  of  North  Caro- 
lina's first  U  S  Senators  (1789-93),  a  judge  of  the 
superior  court  (1800-1803),  and  one  of  the  first 
trustees  of  the  Umv  of  North  Carolina  See  R  D 
W  Connor,  Revolutionary  Leaders  of  North  Caro- 
lina (1916) 

Johnston.  1  Town  (pop  10,672),  NE  R  I.,  set  off 
from  Providence  and  me  1759  Thornton  village 
is  the  center  Johnston  has  worsted  mills  2  Town 
(pop  1,100),  W  SC,  \VSW  of  Columbia  near 
Edgefielcl,  in  a  farm  area 
Johnston  City,  city  (pop  5,418),  8  111 ,  NNE  of 

Cairo,  in  a  coal  and  faim  area,  me    1906. 
Johnstone  (jon'stun),  industrial  burgh  (1931  pop 
12,841,  1948  estimated  pop  15,627),  Renfrewshire, 
Scotland     Thread,  machine  tools,  and  chemicals 
are  its  chief  products 

Johnston  Island  (pop  69),  c  3,000  ft  long  and  c  600 
ft  wide,  central  Pacific,  c  715  mi  SW  of  Honolulu 
The  island  was  discovered  (1R07)  by  the  British 
and  claimed  (1858)  by  the  United  States  A  bird 
reservation  for  years,  it  became  a  naval  air  station 
in  1941  In  the  Second  World  War  it  was  shelled 
(1941)  by  tho  Japanese 

Johnstown.  1  City  (pop  10,666),  co  seat  of  Fulton 
co  ,  E  central  N  Y  ,  near  the  Mohawk  NW  of  Al- 
bany, founded  1762  by  Sir  William  JOHNSON,  me 
as  a  city  1895  Its  principal  industry  is  glovemak- 
mg  The  city  has  a  municipal  hotel  Johnson  Hall, 
built  by  Sir  William,  houses  many  of  hie  relics 
Other  18th-century  buildings  remain  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton  was  born  here  The  last  Revolution- 
ary battle  in  New  York  was  fought  near  Johnstown, 
Oct  25,  1781,  Waltei  Butler  was  killed  here  2 
Village  (pop  1,064).  central  Ohio,  NE  of  Colum- 
bus 3  Industrial  city  (pop  66.668),  SW  Pa  ,  on  the 
Conemaugh  river  at  tho  mouth  of  Stony  Creek, 
in  a  narrow  valley  ESE  of  Pittsburgh,  settled  1794, 
laid  out  1800.  Situated  in  a  beautiful  mountain 
region,  it  is  a  nucleus  of  heavy  industry  Its  manu- 
factures include  iron,  steel,  chemicals,  brick,  and 
lumber  A  branch  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 
is  hero  The  first  Kelly  pneumatic  converter  for 
the  transformation  of  crude  iron  into  steel  waa  built 
in  1862  in  Johnstown,  and  after  the  Civil  War 
rapid  growth  of  iron  and  steel  industries  initiated 
the  expansion  of  the  city  On  May  31,  1889,  the 
dam  across  the  river  c  12  mi  above  tho  city  broke 
ah  a  result  of  heavy  rams,  and  the  city  was  inun- 
dated, with  great  loss  of  life  Flood  occurred 
again  m  1936 

John  the  Baptist,  Saint,  fl  A  D  c  29,  Jewish  proph- 
et, the  forerunner  of  JESLS,  his  cousin  John  was 
the  son  of  St  Zachary  and  St  Elizabeth,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Gospel,  his  birth  was  miraculously 
foretold  He  undertook  a  mission,  calling  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Jordan  valley  to  repentance  to  prepare 
for  the  Messiah,  and  he  baptized  his  followers  He 
baptized  Jesus  His  vigorous  condemnation  and 
great  popularity  enraged  the  aristocracy,  and  he 
offended  Herodias  (see  HEROD)  by  rebuking  her 
publicly  At  her  instance  and  at  that  of  her  daugh- 
ter SALOME  he  was  beheaded  Mat  11  1-19,  17  11- 
lS,  Mark  6  16-29,  Luke  1,  3,  John  1  The  most 
popular  artistic  portrayals  of  St  John  picture  his 
head  on  a  chaiger,  as  borne  by  Salome  Christians 
have  always  venerated  St  John  the  Baptist  as  high 
among  the  saints,  thus  he  is  the  only  saint  besides 
the  Virgin  Mary  whose  birthday  is  celebrated 
June  24  (see  MIDSUMMER  DAY)  The  feast  of  his 
beheading  is  Aug  29 

John  the  Fearless,  1371-1419,  duke  of  Burgundy 
(1404-19),  son  of  PHILIP  THE  BOLD  He  fought 
against  the  Turks  at  NIKOPOL  in  1396  and  was  a 
prisoner  for  a  >ear  before  he  was  ransomed  He 
continued  his  father's  feud  with  Louis,  due 
d'ORLEANS,  and  made  himself  popular  by  advo- 
cating governmental  refoims  In  1407  he  had 
Louis  assassinated,  having  admitted  his  guilt,  he 
left  Paris,  but  he  subsequently  retuined  and  ob- 
tained contiol  of  the  government  Constant  rival- 
ries between  Ins  party  and  Orl6ans's  supporters  led 
to  open  civil  wai  m  1411  (bee  ARMAGNACS  AND 
BuHGUNDtANs)  Embai  rassed  by  the  excesses  of 
tho  CABOCHIEVS  (1413),  ho  surrendered  the  gov- 
ernment He  recovered  power  (1418),  permitted 
Rouen  to  bo  captured  by  the  English  (1419),  and 
continued  to  negotiate  both  with  Henry  and  with 
the  dauphin  (later  Charles  VII),  who  now  led  the 
Armagnacs  At  a  mooting  with  the  dauphin,  John 
was  assassinated  (1419) 

John  the  Posthumous,  king  of  France  see  JOHN  I 
Johore   Ooh&i',  ju-),   state   (7,678  sq.   mi.;  pop. 
c  737,000),  S  Malaya,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  tho  Malay  Peninsula  opposite  Singapore     It 
is  largely  covered  with  jungle.    The  principal 
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nvors  and  routes  of  communication  are  the  Muar 
and  the  Johore,  the  capital  is  Johore  Bahru,  across 
the  strait  from  Singapore  The  Chinese  and  the 
Malaya  are  the  two  largest  gioups  in  the  popula- 
tion, there  are  a  few  primitives,  the  Jokun  Johore 
has  extensive  rubber  plantations,  other  agricul- 
tural products  are  nee,  copra,  and  gambler.  Tin 
and  iron  are  mined.  After  the  fail  of  Malacca  to 
the  Portuguese  (1511),  the  former  sultan  of  Malac- 
ca continued  to  rule  ovei  Johore,  the  Riouw  archi- 
pelago, and  other  trrutoiios  Johore  became  in- 
creasingly independent  of  his  successors,  m  1819 
the  governor  of  Johore  granted  the  site  of  Singapore 
to  the  British  East  India  Company  and  was  recog- 
nised for  practical  purposes  as  an  independent 
ruler.  Thereafter  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  Johoro  were  friendly,  Johore  remained  one 
of  the  most  peaceful  of  the  Malay  states  In  1885 
Johore  and  Great  Britain  established  formal  treaty 
relations,  and  in  1914  Johore  accepted  a  British 
protectorate  Till  1948.  when  it  entered  the  Fed- 
eration of  Malaya,  Johore  was  classed  as  one  of  the 
Unfederated  Malay  States 
Joiada  (joi'udu)  [Heb,-=God  knows],  high  priest. 

Neh    12  10,11,22 
Joiakim  (joi'u-)  [short  for  JEHOIAKIM],  high  priest 

Neh    1210 

Joianb  (joi'u-)  [Heb, -God  defends].  1  Exile  re- 
turned from  Babylon  Ezra  8  10  8  Chief  priest 
Neh  11  10,  12  6,19  Jehoianb  1  Chron  9  10, 
24  7  3  Judahite  Neh  1 1  5 

joinery,  craft  of  assembling  wood  members  with 
great  accuracy  of  jointing  and  fitting,  as  is  required 
especially  for  certain  hno  details  of  building  inte- 
riors Where  CARPENTRY  refers  to  the  rougher, 
simpler,  and  prunatilv  structural  elements  of  wood 
assembling,  joinery  has  to  do  with  difficult  surfaces 
and  curvatures,  such  as  those  of  spiial  stairs,  with 
complex  intersections  of  members  or  moldings,  and 
with  the  handling  of  the  finer  qualities  and  varieties 
of  woods  The  joiner's  skill  and  ai  t  thus  approach 
those  of  the  cabinetmaker  He  must  have  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  geometrical  relations  and 
projections,  in  addition  to  being  manually  profi- 
cient In  modern  woodworking,  however,  the  hand 
processes  of  the  joiner  have  been  very  largely  super- 
seded by  mechanical  means 

joint,  in  anatomy,  articulation  between  individual 
bones  of  the  skeleton  The  most  highly  developed 
are  synovial  joints,  which  permit  free  movement 
In  these  the  bones  are  connected  by  flexible  liga- 
mente  attached  near  the  ends  of  the  bones,  and 
these  bone  ends  form  a  capsule  around  the  joint 
cavity  A  synovial  membrane,  which  produces  a 
lubricating  synovial  fluid,  lines  the  capsule  In 
some  synovial  joints,  a  pad  of  fibrocartilage  (ar- 
ticular disk)  lies  between  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  bones  Joints  which  allow  free  movement  may 
be  of  the  ball-and-socket  type,  eg,  the  shoulder 
and  the  hip,  the  hinge  type,  e  g  ,  the  knee,  or  the 
gilding  variety,  e  g  ,  the  wrist  bones  Some  joints 
are  immovable,  e  g  ,  those  in  the  skull,  others,  e  g  . 
some  of  those  in  the  spinal  column,  permit  limited 
movement  Diseases  of  the  joints  include  arthritis, 
rheumatic  fever,  and  gout  Injury  to  a  joint  may 
result  in  a  spirin  or  a  dislocation 
Joinville,  Jean,  sire  de  (zh&'  s£r'  dii  ahwgvel'), 
1224?-1317?,  French  chronicler,  biographer  of 
Lorns  IX  of  France  (St  Louis)  As  seneschal  of 
Champagne,  Jolnville  was  a  close  adviser  to  Louis, 
whom  he  accompanied  (1248-54)  on  the  Seventh 
Crusade.  He  refused  to  take  part  m  the  Eighth 
Crusade,  which  he  opposed  fie  dictated  his  mem- 
oirs of  St.  Louis  between  1304  and  1309  for  the  in- 
struction of  Louis  X  The  work  is  an  invaluable 
record  of  the  king,  of  feudal  France,  and  of  the 
Seventh  Crusade  It  is  written  in  simple  and  de- 
lightful style,  with  a  deeply  moving  reverence  for 
the  saintly  and  chivalrous  king,  with  a  sharp  eye 
for  graphic  and  psychologic  details,  and,  occasion- 
ally, with  a  sly  sense  of  humor  Filled  with  di- 
gressions and  personal  lecollections,  it  is  loss  the 
work  of  a  historian  than  that  of  a  wise  and  ex- 
perienced gentleman  There  are  several  English 
translations  of  Jomville's  memoirs,  notably  those 
by  Sir  Frank  Marauds  (Everyman'sLibraiy,  1908) 
and  by  Joan  Evans  (1938) 

Joinville  (*hwev6l'),  town  (pop  3,162),  Haute- 
Maine  dept.,  NE  France,  on  the  Marne  It  has 
ruins  from  the  time  when  its  castle  was  the  seat  of 
the  seneschals  of  Champagne,  most  famous  of 
whom  was  Jean  de  Jouiville  The  title  to  Joinville 
passed  to  the  house  of  Orleans  in  the  17th  cent. 
The  treaty  allying  Spain  with  the  League  waa 
Higned  here  in  1584 

JokaJ,  Maurice  (yo'koi),  Hung  Jdkoi  M6r  (m5r), 
1825-1904,  Hungarian  novelist  and  journalist  A 
member  (1861-97)  of  the  Hungarian  parliament, 
he  was  a  prolific  and  popular  writer,  many  of  his 
novels,  national  m  character  and  brilliant  in  style 
have  been  translated  Among  them  are  An  Hun- 
gonon  Nabob  (1853-54,  Eng  tr  ,  1898),  The  New 
Landlord  (1868,  Eng  tr  ,  1898),  and  Black  Dia- 
monds (1870,  Eng  tr  ,  1896). 
Jokdeam  (j6k'd6atn,  j&kde'&m),  unidentified  town, 

S  of  Hebron    Joshua  15  56 
Jokim  06'-)  [Heb  ,-God  establishes],  son 
the  Judahite.   1  Chron.  4.22. 
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Jokmeam  (jok'mg&m),  unidentified  town,  central 
Palestine  1  Chron.  6.08.  Kibsaim.  Joshua  21.22. 
Jokneam  1  Kings  4.12. 

Jokaeam  (jok'n6am).  1  City,  N  Palestine,  not  cer- 
tainly identified    Joshua  12.22;  19.11 ,21.34  8  The 
same  as  Jokmeam. 
Jokshan,  son  of  Abraham    Gen   25  2,3;  1  Chron. 

1  82 

Toktan,  descendant  of  Shem    Gen  10  25-30. 
Joktheel  (jok'theol,  -the!),  unidentified  city,  SW 

Palestine  Joshua  15  38  See  also  SKUA 
Jokulsa,  Icelandic  Jokulad  (yu'kulsou),  river,  c  125 
mi  long,  rising  in  central  Iceland  and  flowing  N  into 
the  Axar  Fjord  The  DETTIFOSS  fall  is  located  on  it 
Jokyakarta,  Indonesia  see  JOGJAKARTA 
Toilet,  Louis,  see  JOLUKT,  Louis 
Joliet  05'leoV),  city  (pop.  42,365),  co  seat  of  Will 
co  ,  NE  111.,  SW  of  Chicago  and  on  the  Des  Flames 
nver,  settled  1831,  laid  out  1834,  me  1837.  It  is 
an  important  railroad  and  industrial  center,  with 
limestone  quarries  and  coal  mines  in  the  area 
Among  the  city's  industries  are  steel  mills,  oil  re- 
fineries, wallpaper  factories,  lailroad  shops,  and 
chemical  works  The  state  penitentiary  is  here 
Joliet  is  the  seat  of  the  College  of  St  Francis  and  a 
junior  college  In  the  city  are  Pilcher  Paik  Arbo- 
retum and  a  large  excavated  Indian  mound 
Johette  (ah61yeV),  city  (pop  12,749),  co  seat  of 
Johette  co  ,  S  Quo  ,  on  L'Assomption  river  and 
NNE  of  Monti  oal  Its  industiies  include  steel, 
paper,  and  textile  mills,  tobacco-processing,  and 
quarrying  The  Semmaire  de  Johette,  affiliated 
with  the  Univ  of  Monti  eal,  is  here,  and  the  city  is 
the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishopric 
Johot-Cune,  Frederic  (fradftrek'  ah61y6'-kure'), 
1900-,  and  Irene  Joliot-Cune  (oren'),  1897-, 
French  scientists  Fred6nc  Joliot  married  (1926) 
Iiene  Curie,  daughter  of  Pierre  and  Mario  Curie 
Both  had  been  assistants  at  the  Radium  Institute 
in  Paris,  of  which  Irene,  succeeding  her  mother, 
became  director  in  1932  Together  the  Joliot- 
Curies  continued  the  work  of  the  Curios  ou  radio- 
activity For  their  artificial  pioduction  of  radio- 
active substances,  by  bombarding  certain  elements 
with  alpha  particles,  they  shared  the  1935  Nobel 
Prise  in  Chemistry  In  1946  Frederic  Johot-Cune 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  atomic  energy  com- 
mission in  France. 

Jolliet  or  Johet,  Louis  (both  jo'leSt*.  jo'leSt',  Fr 
Iw6'  zhftfyft'),  1646-1700,  French  explorer,  joint 
discoverer  with  Jacques  MARQUETTE  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  nver,  b  Quebec  prov  ,  Canada  After 
a  year's  study  of  hydrography  in  France  and  some 
years  as  a  tiader  and  trapper  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
Jolliet  was  appointed  (1672)  by  Frontenac  as 
leader  of  an  expedition  m  search  of  the  Mississippi 
He  and  Father  Mai  quette,  with  five  voyogeura,  set 
out  from  St  Ignace  m  May,  1763,  went  to  Green 
Bay,  ascended  the  Fox  river,  and  then  portaged 
(at  the  site  of  Portage,  Wis  )  to  the  Wisconsin  and 
descended  to  the  Mississippi  The  group  followed 
the  west  bank  south  until  they  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  Arkansas,  then,  having  convinced  themselves 
that  the  river  emptied  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
they  ascended  its  eastern  bank.  They  came  to  the 
Illinois  river,  ascended  it,  and,  on  the  site  of  mod- 
ern Chicago,  portaged  to  the  Chicago  river  and 
thus  again  reached  Lake  Michigan.  Marquette 
remained  in  the  Went  while  Jolliet  went  east  to 
make  his  report,  but  in  the  Lachino  rapids,  near 
Montreal,  Jolliet's  canoe  overturned  and  his  rec- 
ords were  lost.  His  brief  narrative  written  from 
memory  is  in  essential  agreement  with  Marquette's, 
the  chief  source  account  of  the  journey.  Jolliet 
was  rewarded  with  the  gift  of  Anticosti  island  in 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  which  was,  however, 
seized  by  the  British  while  Jolliet  was  absent  on 
explorations  in  Labrador  and  around  Hudson  Bay 
In  1697  he  was  made  royal  professor  of  hydrog- 
raphy and  given  a  seigniory  near  Quebec  See 
F  E  A  Gagnon,  Louis  JoUvA  (1902) ,  F.  B  Steck, 
The  Jotttet-Marquette  Expedition  (rev  od  ,  1928). 

iolo,  Philippine  Islands  see  Svi.tr  ARCHIPELAGO. 
omelh,  Nicola  aee  JOMMELLI,  NICOLA 
omim,  Antome  Henri  (at wan'  arc'  zh6men6'), 
1779-1869,  Swiss  general  and  military  writer  He 
organized  the  militia  of  the  Helvetic  Republic  in 
1799  and  after  1804  served  as  staff  officer  in  the 
French  arrny,  particularly  under  Marshal  Ney  In 
Aug  ,  1813,  aftei  a  clash  with  Marshal  Berthier,  he 
went  over  to  the  Russian  army,  in  which  a  com- 
mission had  been  waiting  for  him  since  1808  He 
rose  to  high  rank  in  Russia  and  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  authorities  on  atiategy  His 
works  include  Trait6  de*  grandee  operations  mtZt- 
iaires  (1805-7),  a  study  of  the  campaigns  of  Freder- 
ick the  Great,  ffistotre  critique  et  mililaire  dee  cam- 
pagnet  de  la  Revolution  (1819-24),  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  French  Revolutionary  Wais,  and 
Prix  ix  de  I'art  de  la  guerre  (1836),  a  treatise  on  the 
art  of  war. 

JommeUi  or  JomeUl,  Nicola  (both.  n8k5'lu  yomel'- 
16),  1714-74,  Italian  opera  composer  of  the  Neapol- 
itan school  His  earliest  works,  such  as  L'errore 
amoroso  (Naples,  1737)  and  Ei\o  (Bologna,  1741), 
were  highly  successful  While  he  waa  choir  director 
(1749-54)  at  St  Peter's  in  Rome,  he  composed 
church  music.  Then,  until  1769,  be  was  in  Stutt- 


gart as  musical  director  to  the  duke  of  Wtirt tern- 
berg.  After  his  return  to  Naples  his  last  operas, 
such  as  Armido.  abbandonata  (1770)  and  ijtgmia  in 
(  Tauride  (1771),  were  rejected  by  the  public  as  too 
learned  and  too  German  Despite  an  attack  of 
apoplexy  in  1773,  he  was  still  able,  in  his  last  year, 
to  compose  a  Miserere  which  is  considered  his  mas- 
terpiece Gluok's  reform  of  the  opera  ia,  to  some 
extent,  foreshadowed  in  Jommelh's  operas. 

}ona,  variant  of  JONAH.  See  also  BAR-JONA. 
onadab  (jo'nii-)  [Heb  ,- munificent]   1  Nephew  of 
David    2  Sam    133,32-36      2   Founder  of  the 
Rechabitos  and  a  companion  of  Jehu     Jer.  35 
Jehonadab  2  Kings  10.15-27 

Jonah,  Rabbi,  or  Abu-1-Walld  Merwan  Ibn  Janah 
(a'boolwa'ied  mfir'whu  I' bun  j&'na),  or  Marinus 
(murl'nus),  c.990-c.l050,  Hebrew  lexicographer 
and  grammarian,  b  Cdrdoba  His  principal  work 
is  The  Book  of  Exact  Investigation,  a  grammar  and 
lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  language.  He  died  at  Sar- 
gossa 

Jonah  (jo'nu)  [Heb  ,-dove],  Jonas  (jo'ntis),  or 
Jona,  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  fifth  of  the  books 
of  the  Minor  Prophets  It  tells  of  the  caieer  of  a 
Hebrew  prophet  sent  to  reform  Nineveh,  he  is  spe- 
cifically dated  as  living  under  Jeroboam  II  (8th 
cent  B  C  )  2  Kings  14  25  His  story  is  famous  to 
avoid  the  divine  mission  ho  sails  for  Tarahish  but  is 
thrown  ovoi  board  (consenting)  because  he  has 
brought  down  a  storm  on  the  ship  Swallowed  bv  a 
monster  of  the  deep,  he  is  vomited  up  on  shore  after 
three  days  Now  willing,  he  preaches  his  mission, 
with  a  success  so  great  that  God  is  moved  by  thu 
people's  repentance  and  revokes  the  doom  Jonah 
had  foietold  The  piophet,  irritated  by  the  divino 
change  of  heart,  sulks,  but  is  shown  by  an  example 
how  God's  mercy  prevails  Allusions  to  the  story 
are  frequent  in  the  Bible  Mat  1239-41,  164, 
Luko  11  29-30,  Tobit  14  4  Jonah's  coming  forth 
from  the  whale  after  being  swallowed  is  famous  as  a 
prefiguration  of  the  lesurrootion  of  Christ  For 
bibliography,  see  OLD  TESTAMENT 

Jonan  (jo  -),  ancestor  of  Joseph.   Luko  3  30      • 

Jonas  (jo'-).  Greek  form  of  Hebrew  JONAH.  For 
the  father  of  St  Peter,  see  BAK-JONA 

Jonas,  Justus  (yot>s't6t>s  yo'nas),  1493-1555,  Ger- 
man Piotestant  reformer  In  1520  Jonas,  then  a. 
young  professor  at  the  LJmv  of  Erfurt,  accompa- 
nied Luther  to  the  Diet  of  Worms  During  au  ulti- 
mate friendship  Jonas  assisted  Luther  with  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  He  was  present  at  Lu- 
ther's death  and  preached  his  funeral  sermon 

Jonathan  (j6n'-)  [short  foi  JEHONATHAN]  1  Saul's 
son  and  David's  friend,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mt 
Gilboa  1  Sam.  13,  14  18-20,  2016-18,  31  1,2 
8  David's  nephew  2  Sam  21  21  This  is  piobablv 
the  Jonathan  called  David's  uncle  in  the  tiansla- 
tions  of  1  Chion  2732  3  Priest  Judges  1821 
i  Courtier  undei  David  2  Sam  15,  17  17,20, 
1  Kings  1  42  5  One  of  David's  men  2  Sam  23  32, 
1  Chron  1134  6  Jerahineehte  1  Chron  232,33 

7  Israelite  in  the  icturn  to  Jerusalem     Ezra  8  8 

8  Priest  involved  with  the  foreign  mairiagos    Ezra 
10  15    9  The  same  as  JOHANAN  6    10  Priest    Nell 
12  14     11  Levite    Neh.  12  35    12  Scribe  m  whose 
house  Jeremiah  was  imprisoned    Jer  37  15,  38  26 
IS  Captain  under  Gedalwh     Jer   40  8     14  One  of 
the  MACCAMKBB    1  Mac  9-13,  2  Mac  8  22 

Tonath-elem-rechokim .  see  AIJEIJCTH  SHAHAR 
Jones,  Anson,  1798-1868,  last  president  of  the 
Texas  republic  (1844-46),  b  near  Gieat  Barring- 
ton,  Mass.  He  studied  medicine,  taught,  clerked  in 
a  grocery  store,  and  ran  a  drugstore,  and  mteimit- 
tently  practiced  medicine  m  various  places,  in- 
cluding Philadelphia,  Caracas  in  the  present  Vene- 
zuela (1826-28),  and  New  Orleans  (1832-33)  In 
1833  he  went  to  Texas  and  became  a  doctor  in  Bra- 
zoria  He  joined  the  revolutionary  forces  m  the  war 
against  Mexico  and  was  piesent  at  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto  (1836)  Entering  politics,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Texas  congress,  was  appointed  (1838) 
by  President  Sam  Houston  as  minister  to  the  United 
States,  was  dismissed  (1839)  by  President  M  B 
Lamar,  and  served  as  a  senator  His  appointment 
as  secretary  of  state  in  the  second  Houston  admin- 
istration prepared  the  way  for  his  serving  as  presi- 
dent briefly,  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  ended  his 
term  and  his  career  He  committed  suicide  m  1858. 
See  biography  by  Herbert  Gambrell  (1948). 
Jones,  Casey,  1864-1900,  American  locomotive  en- 
gineer celebrated  in  ballad  and  song,  b  Jordan, 
Fulton  co  ,  Ky  His  real  name  waa  John  Luther 
Jones,  but  at  the  ago  of  17  he  went  to  Cayce,  Ky  , 
and  there  he  was  employed  as  a  telegraph  operator, 
from  the  name  of  the  town  ho  was  given  the  nick- 
name "Casey  "  In  1888  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Illinois  Central  RR  as  a  locomotive  fireman 
and  boon  (1890)  was  promoted  to  engineer  He  was 
famous  among  railroad  men  for  his  boast  that  ho 
always  brought  his  tram  in  on  schedule  and  for  his 
peculiar  skill  with  a  locomotive  whistle  Given  the 
crack"  assignment  of  driving  the  Cannon  Ball  ex- 
press from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  Canton,  Miss. — a 
particularly  dangerous  run  in  which  several  acci- 
dents had  occurred  Casey  Jones  was  determined  to 
bring  the  overdue  tram  in  on  tune  but  met  with 
disaster.  On  the  morning  of  April  30,  1900,  con- 
fronted with  a  stationary  freight  train  a  few  feet 
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ahead  of  h&  iWcffing  locomotive  at  Vaughan. 
Mi»s.,  he  ordered  hi*  fireman  to  jump.  He  applied 
the  brakes,  and  although  the  Cannon  Ball  crashed 
and  Jones  was  killed,  the  passengers  were  saved. 
Before  long  popular  ballads  were  sung  about  Casey 
Jones,  and  bv  1903  the  song  Catty  Jones  was  pub- 
lished. Monuments  commemorating  Jones  stand 
at  Cayce  and  Clinton,  Ky  He  WEB  buried  at  Jack- 
son, Term  See  biography  by  F  J  Lee  (1939).  „ 
Jones,  Davy1  see  D\VY  JONES 
ones,  Sir  Edward  Burne-'  see  BURNE-JONES. 
ones,  Ernest  Charles,  1819-68,  English  agitator, 
lawyer,  journalist,  and  poet  He  was  a  prominent 
and  disinterested  leader  of  the  Chartists  (see 
CHARTISM)  After  imprisonment  for  sedition  (1848- 
50),  he  edited  a  radical  journal  and  later  practiced 
as  a  lawyer  The  Battle  Day  and  Other  Poems  (1855) 
and  his  other  labor  verse  have  more  literary  merit 
than  his  sensational  novels 

Jones,  George  Wallace,  1804-96,  American  states- 
man, b  Vincennes,  Ind  ,  grad  Transylvania  Univ., 
1825  He  moved  (1826)  to  Michigan  Territory, 
took  a  prominent  pait  in  frontier  affairs,  and  served 
in  the  Black  Hawk  War  (1832)  He  enteied  (1835) 
the  U  S  Congress  as  delegate  from  Michigan  Terri- 
tory Jones  secured  (1836)  the  organization  of  Wis- 
consin Territory  and  became  Wisconsin  delegate  in 
Congress  He  then  secured  the  territorial  organiza- 
tion of  Iowa,  and  with  the  admission  (1846)  of 
Iowa  to  statehood  he  became  one  of  that  state's 
IT  S  Senators  He  was  Senator  for  two  terms 
(1848-59)  but  failed  to  secure  the  renomination 
mostly  because  of  lus  compromise  stand  on  the 
slavery  question  He  served  (1859-61)  as  minister 
to  New  Granada  (Colombia)  Upon  his  return  to 
the  United  States,  he  was  arrested  for  carrying  on  a 
correspondence  with  Jefferson  Davis,  an  old  friend, 
but  was  released  by  Lincoln's  orders  See  J  C 
Parish,  George  Wallace  Jones  (1912),  wluch  in- 
cludes autobiographical  fragments 

Tones,  Henry   BCO  CAVENDISH 

Jones,  Henry  Arthur,  1851-1929,  English  play- 
wright His  first  success  was  The  Stlier  King  (with 
Henry  Herman,  1882),  a  melodrama  popular  for  a 
generation  This  was  followed  by  a  number  of 
plays  devoted  to  socml  problems,  including  The 
\tiddleman  (1889),  Wealth  (1880),  and  Mrs  Dane's 
Defense  (1900)  Jones  considered  his  best  work  to 
bo  Michael  and  His  Lost  Angel  (18W>)  His  come- 
dies, including  The  Masquuaders,  (1894)  and  The 
Liars  (1897),  weie  also  social  criticism  See  biog- 
raphv  b\  his  daughter  Doris  Arthur  Jones,  Taking 
the  Curtain  Call  (1930) 

Jones,  Hugh  Bolton,  1848-1927,  American  land- 
scape paintei,  h  Baltimote,  Md  His  landscapes 
ate  carefully  drawn  and  delicate  in  coloring  Among 
them  are  Spring  and  Autumn  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) , 
Springtime  (Corcoran  Gall  ) ,  and  Tangina  (Walters 
Art  Gall  ,  Baltimoie) 

Jones,  Inigo,  1673-1652,  earliest  of  England's  great 
architects  Son  of  a  London  clothmakei ,  ho  became 
a  proteg6  of  the  earl  of  Pembi  oke  and  at  his  expense 
traveled  in  Italy,  where  ho  thoroughly  studied  the 
remains  of  Roman  architecture  and  the  Renais- 
sance buildings  by  Palladio  Ho  was  employed  by 
both  James  I  and  Charles  I  in  designing  settings 
for  the  elaborate  masques  (some  of  which  he  wrote) 
pioduced  at  the  English  court,  he  performed  vari- 
ous architectural  service*  for  the  crown  After  re- 
newed visits  to  Italy,  he  was  appointed  king's  sur- 
vovor  of  the  works  (1615)  In  1619  he  began  the 
roval  banqueting  hall  in  Whitehall,  London,  his 
finest  woik  and  the  hist  English  design  to  embody 
Pulladian  principles  Hero  Jones  introduced  the  se- 
verely classic  use  of  the  architectural  orders  which 
he  had  assimilated  in  Italv,  producing  a  work  which 
made  a  clean  break  from  prevailing  Jacobean  de- 
sign and  marked  a  stalling  point  for  the  classic 
architecture  of  the  late  Renaissance  and  Georgian 
periods  in  England  Othei  s  of  his  London  buildings 
are  designs  for  the  earliest  portion  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  (1635),  the  Church  of  St  Paul,  C'ovent 
Garden,  with  its  square  (1631-38) ,  and  the  Barber- 
Smgeons'  Hall  In  addition  he  built  houses  both  in 
London  and  in  the  country,  notably  Abhburnham 
House  in  Westminster 

Jones,  James  Kimbrough,  1839-1908,  American 
political  leader,  b  Do  Soto  co  ,  Miss  He  moved  to 
Arkansas,  where  he  became  a  planter  and  a  lawyer 
and  entered  politics  He  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (1881-85)  and  of  the 
Senate  (1885- 1903)  and  was  Democratic  floor  lead- 
er in  the  Senate  after  1899  Ho  was  chieflv  inter- 
ested in  tariff  matters  and  in  bimetallism  He  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  passage  of  the  Wilson- 
Gorman  Tariff  Act  in  1894,  and  he  was  a  leading 
champion  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  As  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  he  man- 
aged the  unsuccessful  campaigns  of  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  for  the  presidency  in  1896  and  1900 

Jones,  Jesse  Holman,  1874-,  US  Secretary  of 
Commerce  (1940-45),  b  Robertson  co  ,  Tenn  A 
lumber  magnate,  banker,  and  millionaire  of  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  Jones  was  appointed  by  Herbert  Hoover 
chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. He  continued  in  office  under  President  F  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  with  the  merging  of  the  HFC  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  he  became  (1939)  Federal 
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loan  administrator.  He  served  in  the  cabinet  and 
continued  as  Federal  loan  administrator  until  1945, 
when  Henry  A.  Wallace  became  Secretary  of  Com- 


„ ,  John,  1729-91,  American  surgeon,  b  Jamai- 
ca, N.Y  ,  studied  in  London  and  Pans  He  served 
on  the  first  medical  faculty  of  King's  College  (now 
Columbia  Umv )  from  1767  to  1776  He  wrote  a 
handbook  for  surgeons  of  the  Revolution  (the  first 
American  work  of  the  kind)  and  was  noted  for  his 
skillful  lithotomies 

Jones,  John  Paul,  1747-92,  American  naval  hero,  b 
near  Kirkcudbright,  Scotland  His  name  was  orig- 
inally simply  John  Paul  He  went  to  sea  when  he 
was  1 2,  and  his  youth  was  adventure-filled  He  was 
chief  mate  on  a  slave  ship  in  1766,  but  disgusted 
with  the  work,  he  brieflv  traveled  with  a  theatrical 
troupe  in  the  West  Indies  before  going  back  to  sea 
and  getting  a  command  In  1773  off  Tobago  mem- 
bers of  his  crew  mutinied  and  he  killed  ono  of  the 
sailors  in  self-defense  To  avoid  trial  he  fled,  and  in 
1775  he  was  in  Philadelphia,  with  the  Jones  added 
to  lus  name  Joseph  Howes  of  Edenton,  N  C  ,  ob- 
tained for  him  a  commission  in  the  Continental 
navy,  but  from  the  start  he  was  held  back  by  the 
sort  of  political  machinations  that  were  to  plague 
his  naval  genius  to  the  end  Ho  first  hoisted  the 
first  national  flag  on  the  flagship  Alfred  In  1777  he 
was  given  command  of  the  Ranger,  fresh  from  the 
Portsmouth  (shipyard  He  sailed  to  France,  then 
daringly  took  the  war  to  the  very  shores  of  the 
British  Isles  on  raids  and  in  1778  captured  the 
Drake,  the  first  British  warship  to  surrender  to  a 
Continental  vessel  It  was,  however,  only  after  long 
delav  that  he  was  given  another  ship,  an  old  French 
merchantman,  which  he  rebuilt  and  named  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard,  to  honor  Benjamin  Franklin 
He  set  out  with  a  small  fleet,  but  was  disappointed 
in  the  hope  of  meetuig  a  Bi  itish  fleet  returning  from 
the  Baltic  until  the  projected  cruise  was  nearly  fin- 
ished On  Sept  23,  1779,  he  did  encounter  the 
British  merchantmen,  convoved  by  the  frigate 
Seraput  and  a  smaller  warship  Seeing  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Serapis  Jones  did  not  hesitate  Ho 
sailed  close  in,  to  cut  the  advantage  of  the  Serapts, 
and  finally  in  the  battle  lathed  the  Ron  Homme 
Richard  to  the  British  ship  The  battle,  which  be- 
gan at  sunset  and  ended  more  than  three  and  a  half 
hours  later  bv  moonlight,  was  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable in  naval  history  The  hull  of  the  Hon  Homme 
Richard  was  pierced,  her  decks  were  ripped,  her 
hold  was  filling  with  water,  and  fires  weie  destroy- 
ing her,  unchecked,  >et  when  the  British  captain 
asked  if  Jones  waa  leady  to  surrender,  the  answer 
came  proudh  ,  "Sir,  I  have  not  vet  begun  to  fight  " 
He  and  lus  men  boarded  the  Serapis  and  took  her 
while  his  own  vessel  sank  He  was  much  feted  in 
France  for  the  victory,  but  he  was  not  much  recog- 
nized in  the  United  States  After  the  Revolution 
he  was  sent  to  Europe  to  collect  the  prize  money 
due  the  United  States  In  1788  he  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  Catherine  the  Great  to  become  a  Rus- 
sian rear  admiral  His  command  against  the  Turks 
in  the  Black  Sea  was  successful,  but  again  political 
intrigue  prevented  his  getting  due  credit  In  1789 
he  was  discharged  fiom  the  Russian  navy  and  re- 
turned to  Paris  There  in  the  midst  of  the  French 
Revolution  he  died,  without  receiving  the  commis- 
sion that  Jefferson  had  procured  for  him  to  treat 
with  the  dey  of  Algieis  concerning  American  pris- 
oners Though  he  is  today  generally  considered  the 
greatest  of  American  naval  heroes  and  the  foundei 
of  the  American  na~\  al  tradition,  his  grave  was  for- 
gotten until  the  ambassador  to  France,  Horace  V 
Porter,  discovered  it  in  1905  after  the  expenditure 
of  much  of  his  own  time  and  money  The  remains 
were  brought  to  Annapolis  and  have  been  since 
1913  enshrined  in  a  crypt  at  the  U  S  Naval  Acad- 
emy See  Anna  F  De  Koven,  Life  and  Letters  of 
John  Paul  Jones  (1913),  F  A  Golder,  John  Paul 
Jones  in  Russia  (1927),  Lincoln  Lorcnz,  John  Paul 
Jones  (1943),  Gerald  W  Johnson,  The  First 
Captain  (1947) 

Jones,  John  Percival,  1829-1912,  American  political 
leader,  b  Herefordshire,  England  Brought  to 
Ohio  as  an  infant,  he  went  to  California  ui  the  gold 
rush  when  he  was  a  young  man  He  had  a  vaned 
career,  including  service  (1863-67)  in  the  Califor- 
nia legislature,  before  he  went  to  Nevada,  where 
he  made  a  fortune  from  a  silver  mine  He  made 
himself  the  spokesman  of  the  silver  miners  and  was 
a  leading  advocate  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  Ho 
served  as  a  U  S  Senator  from  1873  to  1903,  elected 
as  a  Republican  except  in  the  1896  election  As 
chairman  of  the  U  S  Monetary  Commission,  he 
submitted  a  two-volume  report  favoring  bimetal- 
lism He  retired  in  1903 

Jones,  Leonard  Augustus,  1832-1909,  American 
writer  on  legal  subjet  ts,  b  Templeton,  Mass  ,  grad 
Harvard  Law  School,  1858  After  1808  he  was 
judge  of  the  newly  created  Massachusetts  land 
court  He  wrote  standard  treatises  on  tnanv  sub- 
jects, including  real  property,  mortgage*.,  securi- 
ties, easements,  and  landlord  and  tenant 

Jones,  Mary  (Harris),  1830-1930,  American  labor 
agitator,  called  Mother  Jones,  b  Ii  eland  Alwavs 
interested  in  the  labor  movement,  she  became  ac- 
tive in  it  after  the  death  of  her  husband  and  chil- 
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dren  in  1867.  She  won  fame  as  an  effective  and 
ubiquitous  speaker,  always  appearing  at  the  scene 
of  any  major  strike  In  1936  the  Progressive  Min- 
ers of  America  erected  a  memorial  on  her  crave  in 
Mt  Olive,  111  Her  autobiography  (ed  by  M.  F. 
Par  ton,  1925)  contains  some  factual  inaccuracies. 
Jones,  Owen,  1809-74,  English  architect  He  wrote 
Plans,  Elevations,  Sections  and  Details  of  the  Al- 
hambra  (1845),  the  first  systematic  study  of  His- 
pano-Moreeque  art  He  served  as  one  of  the  super- 
intendents of  works  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  and  had  charge  of  the  decorations  of  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  at  Sydenham  He  was  most  influential, 
.however,  through  his  studies  and  writings  on  the 
decorative  arts,  the  most  notable  of  which,  the 
Grammar  of  Ornament  (1856),  a  collection  of  orna- 
mental devices  of  all  nations,  still  remains  a  stand- 
ard work 

Jones,  Sir  Robert,  1858-1933,  British  surgeon  Ho 
was  widely  known  for  his  skill  in  treating  diseases 
and  mjuties  of  bones  and  joints  and  for  reducing 
deformities  resulting  from  infantile  paralysis  He 
was  knighted  in  1917  His  works  include  Injuries 
to  Joints  (1915)  and  Orthopedic  Surgery  (with  R  W. 
Lovett,  1923)  See  biography  by  Frederick  Wat- 
son (1934) 

Jones,  Robert  Edmond,  1887-,  American  stage  de- 
signer, b  Milton,  N  H  ,  grad  Harvard,  1910  He 
studied  with  George  Pierce  Bakor  at  the  47  Work- 
shop and  with  Max  Remhardt  in  Berlin  Some  of 
his  moat  notable  designs  have  been  for  The  Man 
Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife,  The  Jest,  Macbeth, 
Richard  III,  Hamlet,  Desire  under  the  Elm*,  The 
Green  Pastures,  and  The  Iceman  Cometh  In  1923, 
when  the  Provincetown  Plavers)  dissolved,  he 
loined  Eugene  O'Neill  and  Kenneth  Macgowan 
in  forming  the  Experimental  Theatre  Jones  did 
the  designing  for  the  early  three-color-process  mov- 
ing picture  La  Cucaracha  (1933)  He  wrote  Draw- 
ings for  the  Theatre  (1925),  The  Dramatic  Imagina- 
tion (1941),  and,  with  Kenneth  Macgowan,  Conti- 
nental Stagecraft  (1922) 

Jones,  Robert  Tyre,  Jr.  (Bobby  Jones),  1902-, 
American  golfer,  b  Atlanta,  Ga  ,  grad  Harvard, 
1924  After  studying  (1926-27)  law  at  Emory 
Umv  ,  he  was  admitted  (1928)  to  the  bar  and  prac- 
ticed law  in  his  native  city  Meanwhile  he  had  be- 
come devoted  to  the  game  of  golf  Jones  won  the 
National  Open  (1923,  1926,  1929),  the  National 
Amateur  (1924-25,  1927-28),  and  the  British  Open 
(1926-27)  The  first  golfer  to  win  the  National  and 
the  British  Open  tournaments  in  the  same  year 
(1926),  Jones  became  the  only  player  ever  to  make 
the  "grand  slam"  in  golf — winning  the  National 
Open,  the  National  Amateur,  the  British  Open, 
and  the  British  Amateur  championships  in  1930 
He  then  retired  from  tournament  play  He  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  have  been  the  greatest  golfer 
of  his  time  In  the  Second  World  War  he  was  a 
major  in  tho  U  S  Army  Air  Force  He  wrote,  with 
O  B  Keeler,  Down  the  Fairway  (1927) 
Jones,  Rufua  Matthew,  1863-1948,  American  minis- 
ter of  the  Society  of  Friends,  educator,  and  author, 
b  South  China,  Maine  He  taught  philosophy  and 
ethics  at  Haverford  College,  Pa  from  1893  to  1934 
One  of  the  founders  of  the  noted  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  (1917),  he  was  its  chairman  un- 
til 1928  and  thereafter  honorary  chairman  Hw 
manv  books,  mainly  on  the  Quakers  and  on  mysti- 
cism include  Quakerism,  a  Religion  of  Life  (1908), 
The  Quakers  in  the  American  Colonies  (1911),  The 
New  Quest  (1028).  George  Pox,  Setker  and  Friend 
(1930),  Radiant  Life  (1944),  and  The  Luminous 
Trail  (IQ47) 

Jones,  Samuel  Milton,  1846-1904,  American  politi- 
cal reformer,  known  as  "Golden  Rule"  Jones,  b. 
North  Wales  He  was  brought  to  America  as  a 
child  and  worked  in  the  oil  fields  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  Ho  invented  impiovements  in  oil-drill- 
ing  machmerv ,  and  after  the  oil  trust  refused  to 
handle  these  innovations,  Jones  manufactured 
them  himself — and  lucratively — in  Toledo,  Ohio 
He  was  noted  for  his  advanced  program  of  em- 
ployee-management relations  Elected  (1897)  mav- 
or  of  Toledo  on  the  Republican  ticket,  he  put  into 
operation  a  comprehensive  program  of  municipal 
reform  When  refused  renomination  in  1899,  he  ran 
as  an  independent  and  overwhelmmglv  defeated 
both  political  machines  He  was  reelected  in  1901 
and  1903  and  died  in  office  He  was  succeeded  by 
Brand  WHITLOCK,  who  portrav  ed  Jones's  pictur- 
esque life  m  Forty  Years  of  It  ( 1°14)  See  his  auto- 
biographv,  The  \rew  Right  (1899) 
Jones,  Samuel  Porter  (Sam  Jones),  1847-1906, 
American  evangelist,  b  Alabama  He  was  con- 
verted in  1872  and  enteied  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  Itinerant 
preaching  made  him  a  familiar  figure,  and  he  was 
called  to  vatious  parts  of  the  countty  to  conduct 
evangelistic  meeting*  As  n  revivalist  he  had  ex- 
traordinary success,  swavmg  great  audiences  by 
his  direct,  homH>  speech  and  unconventional  ways 
Jones,  Thomas  an  Catesby,  1789-1858,  American 
naval  officer,  b  Westmoreland  co  ,  Va  He  joined 
the  navy  in  1805  and  helped  suppress  piracy  and 
the  hlave  tiade  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (1808-12). 
In  the  War  of  1812  he  made  a  desperate  and  un- 
successful effort  to  halt  the  fleet  carrying  the  Brit- 
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iah  army  to  New  Orleans  from  crossing  Lako 
Borgne  (1814)  In  1826  he  made  a  visit  to  Hawaii 
that  increased  U  S.  prestige  in  those  islands  In 
1842,  acting  upon  a  rumor  that  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  were  at  war,  he  captured  Monterey, 
Calif  For  this  action  he  was  removed  from  com- 
mand, hut  in  1865,  long  after  the  Mexican  War  had 
been  fought,  he  was  testored 
Jones,  Wesley  Livsey,  1863- 1932.  American  legisla- 
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It  has  the  world's  largest  match  factories  (founded 
1844)  and  a  textile  industry  dating  from  the  17th 
cent  Built  on  piles  ovei  a  marsh,  Jonkoping  was 
chartered  in  1284  Gustavus  Adolplius  gave  (1620) 
the  citv  special  privileges  after  the  citiiens  had 
burned  it  to  avoid  sack  by  the  Danes  Its  present 
aspect  is  modern  It  is  the  county  seat  for  Jonko- 
ping, Swed  Jtinkdpings  Ian  (yun'  chu*  pmgs  leV), 
county  (4,446  sq  mi  ,  pop  253,  794),  which  is 


tor,  b  Moultne  co    111     Ho  practiced  law  in  North      part  of  the  historical  province  of  SM  \LAND 
Yakima,  Wash  ,  and  seived  in  the  House  of  Rep-    Jonquiere  (zhokyeV),  town  (pop    13,709),  S  Que  , 
lesentatives  (1899-1909)    In  the  Senate  (1909-32),      on  the  Sable  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Saguonay, 


he  helped  write  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920, 
had  charge  (1927-28)  of  Mississippi  flood-control 
legislation,  and  became  chairman  of  the  Senate 
appropriations  committee  Ho  sponsored  the  Jones 


WSW  of  Chicoutimi  and  near  Kenogami.  It  __ 
veloped  with  the  establishment  (1902)  of  a  pulp 
mill,  and  it  now  has  also  lailroad  repair  shops 


__irr__m .  jonquil    see  NARCISSUS 

Act  (V929),  popularly  known  a"s  the  five-and-ten    Jonson,   Ben,    1572-1637,   English   dramatist  and 


act  because  of  the  severe  penalties  (five  years  in 
prison,  $10,000  fine,  or  both)  for  prohibition  viola- 
tions The  act  aroused  much  clamor  and  failed  of 
enforcement  m  many  wet  districts. 
Jones,  Sir  William,  1746-94,  English  philologist  and 
jurist,  one  of  the  greatest  sc  Molars  of  England  He 
was  famous  in  jurisprudence  and  in  Oriental  lan- 
guages In  the  former  field,  he  published  an  Essay 
on  the  Law  of  Bailments,  widely  used  in  America 
as  well  as  in  England,  and  translated  the  Greek 
orator  Isaeus  on  inheritance  and  the  Sanskrit  code 
of  Manu,  besides  publishing  two  works  on  Moham- 
medan law  For  11  years  he  was  a  supreme  court 
judge  in  Calcutta  His  philological  works  include 
a  Persian  grammar  and  translations  of  the  flaktin- 
tala  of  Kahdasa,  the  HUopadesa  (both  in  Sanskirt), 
poems  of  Hafiz  (Persian),  and  the  Moallakat  (Ara- 
bic) He  founded  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  at 
Calcutta,  through  which,  as  well  AS  through  his 

Subhcations,  he  had  a  great  influent  e  on  literature, 
riental  study,  and  philology  in  Western  Europe 
There  is  a  monument  to  him,  erected  by  the  East 
India  Company,  in  St  Paul's,  London 

Jones  Beach,  state  park    2,413  acies,  on  a  sandy 

island  off  the  south  tihoi       "  *         '  '      '  ' ' 

eat   1929    It  has  2«£  n 

and  is  accessible  to  New  York  city 

Jonesboro.  1  City  (pop  11,729),  co  seat  of  Craig- 
head  co  ,  NE  Ark  ,  in  a  hilly  region,  founded  1859, 
me  1883  It  is  the  distributing  centei  for  a  large 
farm  area  producing  cattle,  poultry,  corn,  fruit, 
truck,  cotton,  and  rice,  with  industnes  based  on 
these  products  ARK\NS\S  STATE  COLLRC.E  and  a 
state  park  are  near  by  2  City  (pop  1,204),  co 
seat  of  Clayton  co ,  W  central  Gu  ,  8  of  Atlanta, 
ui  a  farm  area,  settled  1823,  me  1859  A  near-by 
historical  museum  is  on  the  site  of  the  Civil  War 
battle  of  Jonesboro  m  Sherman's  Atlanta  cam- 
paign (1864)  3  City  (pop  1,521),  co  seat  of 
Union  co  ,  S  111  ,  N  of  Cairo,  in  a  farm  area,  laid 
out  1816,  inc  1857  A  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  was 
held  on  the  fairgrounds  heie  in  1858  4  Town 


(pop  1,791),  E  central  Ind  ,  near  Marion,  platted 
1837  It  is  a  farm  trading  center  and  produces 
electric  wire  and  cable  5  Lumber  town  (pop 


2,639),  parish  seat  of  Jackson  parish,  N  La  , 


poet  After  a  brief  term  at  bricklaying,  his  step- 
father's trade,  and  after  sor\ice  in  Flanders,  he 
became  an  actor  In  1598  he  was  tried  foi  killing 
another  actor  m  a  duel  but  escaped  execution  by 
pleading  self-defense  and  benefit  of  clorgy  While 
in  prison  he  was  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
but  he  returned  to  the  Church  of  England  12  years 
later  His  first  play,  The  Case  Is  Altered,  was  pro- 
duced m  1597,  and  by  1598  ho  had  become  a  leading 
dramatist  In  that  year  Every  Man  in  His  Humour 
appeared  with  Shakspeie  as  one  of  the  actors  In 
1599  Jonson  wrote  a  companion  piece.  Every  Man 
Out  of  His  Humour  He  followed  this  with  ( 'ynthui1* 
Revels  (1600)  and  Poetaster  (1601).  two  comedies 
which  reflect  his  disagreement  with  Mars  ton  and 
Dekker  In  1003,  after  coming  into  favoi  with 
James  I,  foi  whom  he  wi  ote  com  t  masques,  Jonson 
turned  tempoi  anly  to  tragedy  with  Sejanus  His 
next  five  plays  are  generally  conceded  to  be  his 
masterpieces— the  comedies  Volpone  (1606),  Ejn- 
coene  (1609),  The  Alchemist  (1010),  and  Bartholomew 
Fair  (1614)  and  the  tragedy  Catiline  (1011)  His 
later  plays  marked  a  decline  in  his  ability  In  his 

.      ..  "comedy  of  humors,"  Jonson  capitalized  on  human 

of  Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  fallibility  by  giving  each  chai  actor  a  piedommarit 
of  beach  and  boardwalk  "humor  or  oddity  which  overshadowed  all  his 
other  characteristics  Jonson's  dramatic  writing  as  a 
whole  was  influenced  by  the  Roman  dramatists, 
especially  Plautus  Tho  nondiamatic  poetry  of 
Jonson  ia  marked  by  classic  precision  and  includes 
epigrams,  reflective  pieces,  and  lyrics  The  most 
famous  of  these  are  "Song,  to  Celia"  ("Drink  to  me 
only  with  thine  eyes"),  "A  Celebration  of  Chans," 
and  "Hymn  to  Diana  "  Jonson  exerted  a  strong 
influence  over  his  many  followeis,  "the  tube  of 
Ben,"  and  the  nooclassicism  which  ho  espoused  and 
practiced  gave  a  new  strength  and  character  to 
English  poetry  His  commonplace  book,  Timber 
(1041),  is  made  up  of  translated  paraphrases  and 
extracts  from  the  classics  Examples  of  his  conver- 
sation have  been  preserved  in  Conversations  with 
Ben  Jonson  (1833)  by  William  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thorndon,  whom  Jonson  visited  in  Scotland  in  1019 
He  was  a  friend  of  Shakwpeie  and  paid  him  tribute 
in  the  Fust  Folio  with  his  famous  "He  was  not  of 
age,  but  for  all  time  "  Jonson's  tomb  in  West- 


«,uu«y,   i/ui»ou  ercuu  \ji   ua^nouu    jjoinn,   j^    tjat  .   ovj  »T          ail   »K«,    UUl/  IUI    Mil    1  1  Hit!          •JUIiacm  8   IUIIIU  III     »ve»l- 

of  Ruston  6  Towii  (pop  976),  co  seat  of  Wash-  minster  Abbey  bears  the  inscription  "O  rare  Ben 
ington  co  ,  NE  Tenn  ,  near  Johnson  City,  laid  out  Jonson  "  See  his  works  (ed.  by  C  H  Herford, 
1779  It  is  the  oldest  town  m  Tennessee  It  was  Percy  Simpson,  and  Evelyn  Simpson,  1925-),  bi- 
the  first  capital  of  the  State  of  Franklin  (see  ographiea  by  G  G  Smith  (1919)  and  John  Palmer 
FRANKLIN,  STVTK  ot)  Andrew  Jackson  was  ad-  (1934),  G  B  Johnston.  Ben  Jonson,  Poet  (19-15) 

mitted  to  law  practice  heie  in  1788,  that  same  Jonson,  Cornells  van  Ceulen  see  JANSHENS,  COR- 
year  he  fought  a  duel  with  Waightstill  Avery  NEUS  VAN  CEUIBN 

Among  old  buildings  is  an  inn  built  c   1798  Jonsson,  Em«r   (a'nar  yon'son),   1874-,  Icelandic 

Jonesport,  town  (pop  1,745),  SE  Maine,  SW  of  sculptor  and  painter  In  Reykjavik,  Iceland,  there 
Machias,  settled  1763-64,  me  18  32  A  port  of  is  a  special  museum  of  his  work  His  statue  of 
entry,  it  is  a  summer  resort  and  fishing  place  Thorfinn  Karlsefm  is  m  Philadelphia 

Seals  was  included  until  1925  Toos  of  Ghent-  see  JusTtrs  OF  GHENT 

Jonesville.  1  Fishing  and  lumbering  town  (pop  Jooss,  Kurt  (koorf  yos'),  1901-,  German  dancei 
2,080),  E  central  La  ,  011  the  Black  Hiver,  settled  and  choreographer  He  studied  with  Rudolph  La- 
on  the  site  of  an  Indian  village,  me  1904  2  Vil-  ban  and  founded  (1926)  a  company  of  dancers  at 
lae  o  1302  S  Mich  on  the  St  Joseh  a 
S  ,  , 
fixtures  and  toys  are  made  The  Sac  Trail  crossed 


Jordaens  expresses  a  joy  of  life  as  luaty  as  Rubens's 
and  is  somewhat  less  refined  in  his  celebration  of 
eating  and  drinking  His  warm,  glowing  color,  vi- 
vacious and  masterly  technique,  and  admit  able 
composition  won  him  an  assured  place  among  the 
great  masters  of  the  Flemish  school  Although  his 
chief  woiks  are  in  oil,  he  also  painted  many  fine 
water  colors  Among  his  many  famous  works  aie 
Triumph  of  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange,  a  mural 
(House  in  the  Wood,  The  Hague) ,  Fecundity  (Brus- 
sels) ,  Triumph  of  Bacchus:  Presentation  in  the  Tem- 
ple, portrait  of  Admiral  de  Ruyter  (Louvie),  The 
Artist's  Family  (Hermitage,  Leningrad),  and  Three 
Musicians  (Prado)  Splendid  examples  of  his  w  ork 
ai  e  to  be  seen  in  almost  all  the  principal  European 
galleries  The  Metropolitan  Museum  has  his 
Sketch  from  Sacred  History  and  The  Philosophers 
See  study  by  Max  Rooses  (Eng  tr  ,  1908) 
Jordan,  Camille  (khme'yu  ah&rda'),  1771-1821. 
Fiench  revolutionist  and  writer  A  moderate,  he 
fled  France  duimg  the  Terror  and  again  after  18 
Fructidor  In  exile,  ho  befriended  Goethe,  Sclullei, 
and  Herder  Back  in  France  after  Napoleon's  ac- 
cession, he  wrote  (1802)  the  widely  read  pamphlet, 
Vrai  sens  du  vote  national,  directed  against  Napoleon 
Jordan,  David  Sttrr  (j6r'dun),  1851-1931,  Ameri- 
c  an  scientist  and  educator,  b  Gainesville,  N  Y  , 
M  S  Cornell,  1872,  AI  D  Indiana  Medical  College, 
1875,  and  studied  under  Louis  Agassiz  at  Pemkese 
Island  He  taught  (1875-79)  at  Butler  Umv  and 
m  1879  became  profesbOi  of  zoology  and  head  of 
tho  department  of  natural  science  at  Indiana  Umv  , 
there  he  was  president  from  1885  to  1891  Ho 
served  as  the  first  piesidont  (1891-1913)  of  Stan- 
ford Umv  and  as  chancellor  (1913-16)  Jordan 
reorganized  the  institution's  finances,  gathered  a 
notable  faculty ,  and  instituted  new  educational 
methods  A  prolific  writer  and  popular  speaker,  he 
was  active  as  director  (1910-14)  of  the  Woild 
Peace  Foundation  and  president  (1915)  of  the 
World  Peace  Congress  Peace  and  international 
arbitration  wore  the  subjo<  ts  of  his  books  Thi  Hu- 
man Harvest  (1907)  and  Wai  and  Waste  (1914)  \s 
a  loading  ichthyologist  Jordan  served  on  interna- 
tional commissions  for  fisheries  and  as  assistant 
(1877-91,  1894-1909)  to  the  U  S  lush  Commission 
His  earhobt  important  work,  A  Manual  of  the  Ver- 
tebrate Animals  of  N 01  them  United  States  (1876), 
went  through  many  editions  He  also  wrote  The 
Fishes  of  North  and  Middle  America  (4  vols  ,  1S96- 
1900),  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Fishes  (with  B  W 
Evornmnn,  1905),  Your  Family  Tree  (with  S  L 
Kimbull,  1929),  and  Ttfnd  of  the  American  <t-/u- 
rermty  (1929)  See  his  autobiographical  The  Day* 
of  a  Man  (1922) 

Jordan,  Dorothea  or  Dorothy,  1702-1816,  Butish 
actress,  whoso  real  name  was  Doiothy  Bland  Born 
in  Ireland,  she  fiist  appeared  on  the  Dublin  stage  m 
1777  but  lan  away  to  England  and  there  placed 
the  county  circuits  In  1785  she  made  her  debut  at 
Drur>  Lane  as  Peggy  in  The  Country  Girl  (Gai  rick's 
version  of  Wjchei  ley's  play),  latei  appearances  as 
Sir  Harry  Wildair,  Lady  Teazle,  Viola,  and  Rosa- 
lind established  her  as  the  first  actress  in  the  comedy 
of  fantasy  She  had  gieat  exuberance  and  chann 
and  was  praised  by  Leigh  Hunt,  Hazhtt,  arid  Lunib 
She  became  the  mistress  of  the  duke  of  Claience 
(later  William  IV)  and  boie  him  many  children  See 
biographies  b>  James  Boadon  (1831)  and  Clare 
Jerrold  (1914) 
Jordan,  kingdom  (exclusive  of  former  Palestinian 


,  - 

lage  (pop    1,302),  S  Mich  ,  on  the  St   Joseph  and      Essen,  Germany,  which  won  its  first  international 
SW  of  Jackson,  settled  1828,  me    1855     Display 


territories  c  34,750  sq  mi  ,  pop  c  400,000),  SW 
Asia.  The  capital  is  Amman  Tho  country,  for- 
merly called  1  rans-Jordan  or  Transiordama,  is  of- 
ficially named  the  Hashomite  Kingdom  of  Jordan 


,  , 

success  with  his  ballet  The  Green  Table  (1932)    His 
other  works,  which  combine  the  techniques  of  clas- 


fixtures  and  toys  are  made    The  Sac  Trail  crossed  other  works,  which  combine  the  techniques  of  clas- 

the  river  here.    3  Town  (pop   1,733),  N  N  C  ,  on  sical  ballet  and  rnodei  n  dance,  include.rAe  Prodigal 

the  Yadkin  and  NW  of  Wmston-Salem,  in  a  to-  Son,  The  Big  City,  and  Pandora 

bacco  area     4  Textile-mill  town  (pop    1,182),  NW  Joplm  (jop'lln),  city  (pop   37,144),  SW  Mo  ,  at  the 

SC  ,    between    Union  and   Spartanburg,  settled  edge  of  the  Ozarks  and  W  of  Springfield,  settled 

1808,  inc   1876  e  1840,  me   1873     It  is  a  railroad  center,  the  ehip- 

Jongkind,  Johann  Barthold  (yohan'  bur'tolt  ydng'-  ping  and  processing  point  of  a  gram  ancl  livestock 

klnt),    1819-91,    Dutch    landscape    painter    and  region  with  dairy  and  fruit  farms,  and  the  mdus- 

etoher,  studied  in  Paris  with  Isabey     Jongkmd's  trial  center  of  an  important  lead  and  zinc  area  The 

work  was  a  transition  between  the  natuiahsm  of  city's  manufactures  include  metal  and  leather  prod- 

the   1830s    and    the    impressionistic  school     Ho  ucts,  sewer  pipes,  and  explosives 

painted  chiefly  in  France,   though  many  of  his  Joppa,  Palestine   see  JAFFA 

scenes  are  Dutch     He  ia  considered  one  of  the  Jorah  (jo'ru),  the  same  as  HABJPH 

foremost  etchers  of  the  19th  cent    His  work  is  in  Jorai  (jS'ral,  jora'I),  Gileadite     1  Chron  5.13 

the  Louvre,  the  Rijks  Museum  and  the  municipal  Joram  (jo'im)    I,  2  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah   see 

gallery  of  Amsterdam    The  Metropolitan  Museum  JEHOBAM  1,  8    3  Son  of  Toi,  king  of  Hamath,  sent 

has  Sunset  on  the  Scheldt  and  Honfleur  to  congratulate  David  on  the  defeat  of  Hadadezor 

jongleur  (j&ng'glur,  zhong-glur'),  itinerant  enter-  2  Sam  89-10    Hadoram  1  Chron  18.10   ALevite 

tamer  of  the  Middle  Ages  m  France  and  Norman  I  Chron  26  25 

England,  skilled  in  playing  musical  instruments  Jordaens,  Jacob  (ya'kop  yordilns),  1593-1678,  emi- 

His  repertoire  included  singing,  dancing,  conjuring,  nent  Flemish  painter     lie  was  early  admitted  to 

,s  of  the         '  "            ......                  '    ' 


acrobatics,  and  the  feats  of  the  modern  JUGGLER 
The  jongleur  was  sometimes  an  apprentice  or 
assistant  to  a  TROUBADOUR  or  a  TBOUV^BE.  See 
Allardyce  Nicoll.  The  Development  of  the  Theatre 
(3d  ed  ,  1948) 


the  painters'  guild  of  his  native  Antwerp,  where  he 
achieved  a  high  reputation,  was  overwhelmed  with 
commissions,  and  spent  practically  all  his  life  He 
worked  as  an  assistant  to  Rubens  and  acquired 
much  of  his  master's  bulliant  technique  without 


Jonkoping,  Swed    Jonkoping  (yun'chu'pKng),  city     surrendering  his  own  individuality.  After  the  death 
(pop.  40,115),  S  central  Sweden,  on  Vattern  Lake,     of  Rubens  and  of  Van  Dyck  ho  was  the  leading 


the  east,  by  Saudi  Arabia  on  the  east  and  south, 
and  by  Israel  on  the  west  The  country's  only  out- 
let to  the  sea  is  Aqaba,  a  port  on  the  strctc  h  of 
coast  (under  10  mi  long)  on  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
This  article  discusses  chiefly  the  area  K  of  the  Jor- 
dan river,  the  former  national  boundary,  for  tho 
area  to  the  west,  see  PALI-HTINE  Jordan  is  mainly 
arid  hills  and  mountains  which  support  a  small 
number  of  pastoral  nomads  In  the  west  agricul- 
ture is  practiced  extensively,  with  wheat,  bai  ley , 
and  grapes  tho  principal  crops  Livestock  raising 
occupies  a  large  part  of  the  sedentary  population 
British  aid  has  given  tho  country  its  railroad  (c  280 
mi  long  in  Joidan),  extending  from  Maan  in  the 
south  to  Damascus,  Syria  The  British  are  also 
responsible  for  the  c  1,400  mi  of  asphalt  roads 
Jordan  approximately  corresponds  to  the  biblical 
lands  of  Edoin,  Gilead,  and  Moab  and  to  the  lord- 
ships of  Montreal  and  Krak  in  the  Latin  Kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  The  area  fell  to  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire in  the  16th  cent  and  remained  under  Turkish 
rule  until  tho  end  of  the  First  World  War  In  1920 
Jordan  was  part  of  the  short-lived  kingdom  of 
Syria  under  Feisal  I,  but  it  was  quickly  subjugated 
by  the  British  Great  Britain,  which  administered 
Jordan  as  part  of  the  Palestine  mandate  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  agreed  in  1923  to  recognize  its 
independence  under  ABDULLAH,  a  son  of  Husem 
ibn  Ah  of  the  Hashemite  family.  Opposition  was 


Cross  rotaeacM  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facos  psfo  1. 


expressed  by  some  Zionist  groups,  but  neverthe- 
less an  administrative  agreement  (1928)  made 
Great  Britain  suzerain  and  gave  it  unlimited  au- 
thority to  maintain  garrisons  The  loyalty  of  Jor- 
dan m  the  Second  World  War  led  to  termination 
of  the  mandate  and  the  proclamation  of  the  king- 
dom m  1946  A  treaty  in  1948  set  forth  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries  Jordan,  while  fully  in- 
dependent, was  to  receive  an  annual  subsidy  of 
some  £2,000,000  per  annum  for  its  famed  Arab 
Legion  In  time  of  peace  British  garrisons  were  to 
bo  maintained  at  the  principal  airports  only  Jor- 
dan long  opposed  Zionist  aims,  and  when  Palestine 
was  partitioned  (May,  1948)  Jordan  together  with 
other  members  of  the  ARAH  LFACSUE  dispatched 
armed  forces  to  resist  Israel  Tho  troops  of  the 
Arab  Legion  were  unsuc  ecssful  against  the  Israeli 
forces,  but  they  did  hold  most  of  that  part  of  W 
central  Palestine  which  the  United  Nations  had 
designated  Arab  territory  Late  in  1949  Jordan 
coin  hided  a  true  e  with  Israel,  and  early  m  1950  it 
annexed  tho  occupied  portion  of  Palestine  Tho 
national  population  was  thereby  me  reased  by  some 
450,000  (many  of  them  homeless  refugees  from  Is- 
rael) and  the  land  area  by  somo  2,600  »q  mi  This 
action  of  Jordan  was  strongly  resented  by  other 
Arab  countries  See  1<  G  Peake,  A  History  of 
Transjordan  (1934),  A  Komkoff,  Transiordari  an 
Economic  Survey  (1946),  J.  B  Glubb,  The  Story  of 
the  Aiab  Legion  (1948) 

Jordan  1  City  (pop  1,422),  E  Minn  ,  SW  of  Minne- 
apolis, platted  1854,  me  as  a  village  1872,  as  a  city 
1H91  It  is  a  farm  trade  centei  2  Village  (pop 
1,115),  cential  N  Y  ,  W  of  Syiacuae,  in  a  farm  area, 
me  1836 

Jordan,  river  rising  m  the  Anti-Lebanon  mts  in 
S\  na  and  flowing  c  230  mi  S  to  the  Dead  Sea  It 
is  the  longest  and  most  important  river  of  Pales- 
tine On  its  early  course  the  Jordan  flows  precipi- 
tately through  the  Bahr-el-Huleh  and  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  Thereafter  it  winds  tortuously,  and  m  its 
final  stage  it  is  narrowt  sluggish,  and  brae  kish 
The  valley  of  the  Jordan  us  c  ailed  tho  Ghor  and  la 
the  northernmost  continuation  of  tho  Great  Rift 
\  alley  The  Jordan  formerly  marked  the  eastern 
border  of  the  British  mandate  in  Palestine,  exc  ept 
m  the  extreme  north  After  the  partition  of  Pales- 
tine (May,  1948)  much  territory  west  of  the  river 
was  occupied  by  the  adjoining  Arab  state  of  Jor- 
cKn  and  was  annexed  in  April,  1950  Thus  the 
southern  half  of  the  river  now  flows  through  terri- 
tory of  Jordan  while  the  northern  half  marks  part 
of  the  Israel-Jordan  and  of  tho  Israel-Syria  bor- 
ders Although  the  Jordan  is  not  navigable,  it  has 
great  potential  economic  value  The  plan  described 
bj  Walter  C  Lowdernulk  in  1944  would  divert  the 
fresh  water  of  the  extreme  northern  course  into 
irrigation  canals  rea<  lung  as  far  as  the  N  Negev 
(southern  triangle  of  Israel)  Water  from  the  Medi- 
terranean would  bo  drawn  thiough  the  Vale  of 
Fsdraelon  and,  falling  into  the  Jordan  cleft,  would 
provide  endless  hydroelectric  power  This  water, 
replacing  that  diverted  from  tiie  river,  would  also 
prevent  the  Dead  Sea  from  falling  too  low  The 
Jordan  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  it  was 
the  place  of  the  baptism  of  Christ  See  W  C. 
Lowdermilk  Palestine  Land  of  Promise  (1944) 

Jordan,  rivor,  N  central  Utah,  draining  Utah  Lake 
to  Great  Salt  Lake  It  flows  past  Salt  Lake  City. 

Jordanes  (jdrdft'nez),  fl  Oth  cent  ,  historian  of  the 
Ostiogoths  Born  m  the  lower  Danube  region,  he 
entered  tho  priesthood  and  lived  much  of  his  life  at 
Ravenna  His  History  of  the  Goths,  an  abridgment 
of  the  lost  work  of  CAHSIODORUS,  is  the  only  source 
for  Ostrogothic  histoiy  It  is  written  in  very  un- 
couth Latin 

Jorgensen,  Jens  Johannes,  Dan  Jtrgensen  (yc-ns' 
y&hu'niis  yur'gunsun),  1866-,  Danish  poet  and 
wiitor  of  religious,  polemical,  and  travel  books  His 
eaiher  books,  including  Poems  (1898),  weie  notable 
foi  i  omanticism  and  symbolism  In  189b  he  became 
a  Catholic,  and  his  most  significant  work  dates 
fiom  this  time  Among  his  translated  writings  are 
Pilgrim  Walks  in  Franciscan  Italy  (1903,  Eng  tr  , 
1908),  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  (1907,  Eng  tr  , 
1912),  False  Witnesses  (1915,  Eng  tr  ,  1916),  which 
deals  with  Gorman  atrocities  in  Belgium  duimg  the 
Fust  Woild  War,  and  what  is  peihaps  his  chief 
pioso  work,  his  autobiography  (6  vols  ,  1916-19. 
Vol  VII,  1928;  Eng  tr  ,  1928  -29)  Collections  of 
his  poetiy  include  Flowers  ami  Fruits  (1907)  and 
The  lino  Marie  of  Svcndhorg  (1926) 

Jorim  (jo'~),  ancestor  of  Joseph     Luke  3  29 

Jorkoam  (j6i  ko'um) ,  descendant  of  Caleb  1  Chron. 
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Jorullo  (hflroo'yo),  volcano,  4,205  ft  high,  Michoa- 
c&n,  Mexico,  SW  of  Moieha  Its  eruption  in  1759 
created  great  destruction  It  has  been  inactive 
since  1860  See  Hans  Gadow.  Jorullo  (1930). 

Josabad  Q&'su-)  [Heb  ,-God  has  given],  officer  of 
David  1  Chron  12  4 

Josaphat  ^j6'sufat),  m  the  Bible  see  JEHOSHAPHAT. 

Josaphat,  in  literature  see  BARLAAM  and  JOSAPHAT. 

Jose  (jo'zC),  m  the  Gospel  genealogy    Luke  3.29. 

Josedech  Oo'sudSk),  variant  of  JOZADAK. 

Joseph,  Saint,  husband  of  the  Vngm,  a  carpenter,  of 
the  house  of  David.  He  was  apparently  dead  at  the 
time  of  the  Passion,  for  his  last  appearance  in  the 


1028 

Gospels  is  at  the  finding  of  the  Child  Jesus  in  the 
Temple  Mat  1,  Luke  2;  John  1 ,  Mat  13  55  As 
the  foster  father  of  Our  Lord  and  the  chaste  spouse 
of  Our  Lady  (see  MARY),  St.  Joseph  is  highly  hon- 
ored by  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholics  The  lat- 
ter regard  him  as  patron  of  the  Church  and  of  tho 
dying  and  invoke  him  for  a  happv  death.  Feast 
March  19;  the  Solemnity  of  St  Joseph,  another 
feast  third  Wednesday  after  Easter. 

Joseph  I,  1678-1711,  emperor  (1705-11),  king  of 
Hungary  and  of  Bohemia,  son  and  successor  of  Leo- 
pold I  During  his  reign  Hungary  was  in  rebellion 
under  Francis  II  RAKOCZY  Joseph  acceded  to  tho 
throne  m  the  midst  of  the  War  of  the  SPANISH  Sur- 
CKBSION  and  died  before  its  termination  His  broth- 
er, who  succeeded  him  as  CHARI  KB  VI,  was  vig- 
orously supported  by  Joseph  in  his  claim  to  the 
Spanish  thione  Joseph's  regime  was  less  authori- 
tarian than  his  predecessors'  and  was  marked  by 
attempts  at  internal  refoims 

Joseph  II,  1741-90,  emperor  (1765-90),  king  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungaiy,  son  and  successor  of  Em- 
peror Francis  I  and  of  MARIA  THFRKSA  He  was 
tho  first  emperot  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg-Lor- 
rimc  From  the  death  of  his  father  (1765)  to  the 
death  of  his  mother  (1780)  he  ruled  the  Hapsburg 
lands  jointly  with  his  mother  Joseph  II  was  a 
rcvolutionaiy  reformer  His  reforms  were  less  the 
result  of  the  philosophy  of  ENI-IC.HTENMENT,  which 
was  thon  fashionable,  than  of  Joseph's  personal 
philosophy  and  principles  As  a  young  man  he  was 
profoundly  impressed  by  the  subhuman  conditions 
of  the  peasantry  which  he  saw  while  touring  the 
provinces,  the  memory  haunted  him  through  his 
life  Ho  was  impatient  with  the  slowness  of  Maria 
Theresa's  reforms  On  her  death,  he  was  ready 
with  a  full  revolutionary  program,  which  he  sought 
to  push  through  by  fair  means  or  foul  in  order  to 
consolidate  the  reforms  in  his  lifetime  Subsequent 
historians  have  tended  to  stress  his  failures  rather 
than  his  successes  Joseph  contemplated  nothing 
less  than  the  abolition  of  hereditary  and  ecclesiastic, 
privileges  and  the  creation  of  a  centralized  and  uni- 
fied state,  consisting  of  the  Hapsbuig  lands  and 
admmistetod  by  a  civil  service  based  on  merit  and 
loyalty  rather  than  birth  He  planned  a  series  of 
fiscal,  penal,  civil,  and  social  laws  which  would  have 
established  social  equality  for  all  and  security  for 
the  needy  His  means  were  necessarily  despotie,  for 
he  considered  speed  essential  to  success  Joseph's 
chief  piece  of  legislation  was  the  abolition  (1781)  of 
serfdom  and  feudal  dues,  he  also  enabled  tenants  to 
acquire  their  own  lands  from  tho  nobles  for  mod- 
erate fees  and  allowed  peasants  to  rnarry  whom 
they  wished  and  to  change  domicile  at  their  pleas- 
ure With  a  few  exceptions — which  persisted  until 
1848 — feudalism  was  thus  abolished  in  Austria  The 
Patent  of  Tolerance  (1781)  provided  for  extensive, 
though  not  absolute,  freedom  of  worship  In  hia 
anticlerical,  judicial,  administrative,  and  fiscal  leg- 
islation Joseph  II  was  less  successful,  murh  of  it 
was  revoked  even  before  his  death  Ho  forbade  re- 
ligious orders  to  obey  foreign  generals,  suppressed 
all  contemplative  orders,  and  even  sought  to  inter- 
fere with  the  training  of  priests  A  personal  visit 
(1782)  of  Pope  Pius  VI  to  Vienna  did  not  halt 
those  measures  Joseph  abolished  judicial  torture, 
humanized  the  penal  code,  and  instituted  two  de- 
grees of  appeal  A  projected  revision  of  civil  laws 
was  not  completed  In  fiscal  matters  Joseph  was 
influenced  by  tho  PHYSIOCRATS  He  ordered  a  gen- 
eral rea&sossmont  of  land  preparatory  to  the  im- 
position of  a  single  land  tax  This  reform  met  wide- 
spread opposition  Still  more  unpopular,  how- 
ever, was  his  attempt  to  abrogate  local  govern- 
ments, customs,  and  privileges  in  his  fai -flung  and 
multilingual  dominions,  which  he  divided  into  13 
circles  centrally  administered  from  Vienna  He 
even  sought  to  impose  German  as  the  sole  official 
language,  he  was  not  a  German  nationalist,  but  a 
multilingual  administration  seemed  irrational  to 
him  Revolts  broke  out  in  Hungary  and  in  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  (see  NETHFRLVNOS,  AUSTRI- 
AN AND  SPANISH)  Joseph  founded  innumerable 
hospitals,  insane  asylums,  poorhouses,  and  orphan- 
ages, he  opened  parks  and  gardens  to  tho  public; 
and  he  legislated  to  provide  free  food  and  medicine 
for  the  indigent  His  fail  me  to  mako  his  reforms 
permanent  was  largely  caused  by  his  untimely 
death,  by  the  reaction  provoked  bv  the  French 
Revolution,  and  by  his  unsuccessful  foreign  policy 
His  plan  to  annex  Bavana  to  Austria  and  thus  to 
consolidate  his  state  was  frustrated  in  the  War  of 
the  BAVARIAN  SUCCESSION  (1778  -79) ,  his  project  to 
exchange  the  Austrian  Netherlands  for  Bavaria  was 
thwarted  (1785)  by  Fiederick  II  of  Prussia,  who 
formed  the  Ftirstenbund  [princes'  league]  for  that 
purpose  Joseph  allied  himself  with  CATHFRTNK  II 
of  Russia  (whom  he  accompanied  incognito  on  her 
Ciunean  journey),  hoping  to  share  m  the  spoils  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  Austria  joined  Russia  in  the 
war  of  1787-92  against  Turkey,  but  was  unsuccess- 
ful Joseph's  successor,  his  brother  LEOPOLD  II, 
appeased  nationalist  opposition  in  Hungary  and 

•  Bohemia  bv  rescinding  Joseph's  policy  of  Gei  mam- 
"iation  Obsessed  with  his  social  responsibility, 
Joseph  found  only  occasional  time  to  interest  hini- 

'self  m  auv  but  the  utilitarian  arts    Gluck  and  Mo 
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zart  held  ill-paid  positions  at  his  court  With  the 
exception  of  the  pliable  KAUNITZ,  Joseph's  minis- 
ters found  it  difficult  to  collaborate  with  the  em- 
peror Joseph  was  hated  and  ridiculed  bv  the  clergy 
and  nobles,  but  he  has  remained  the  idol  of  the 
common  people  In  popular  tradition  Joseph's  in- 
cognito adventures  make  him  a  sort  of  modern 
Harun-al-Raslad  Judgments  on  Joseph  II  vary 
widely,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  benevolent  despots  who  left  a  socially  freer 
stute  on  his  death  than  he  had  found  on  his  acces- 
sion See  Saul  Padover,  The  Revolutionary  Emper- 
or, Joseph  II  (19.i4),  E  M  Link,  The  Emancipa- 
tion of  the  Austrian  Peasant  (1949). 

Joseph,  1715-77,  king  of  Portugal  (1750-77),  son 
and  mice  es&or  of  JOHN  V  Although  he  was  himself 
a  man  of  some  ability,  his  reign  was  dominated  bv 
his  minister,  the  marques  de  POMBAL.  Ho  was 
succeeded  by  Peter  III  and  Maria  I 

Joseph  [Heb  ,>=God  will  add]  1  One  of  the  early 
heroes  of  the  Biblo,  the  favored  son  of  Jacob  and 
Rachel  sold  as  a  boy  into  slavery  by  his  jealous 
biotheis  In  Egypt,  Joseph,  after  gaming  a  po- 
sition of  authority  in  the  household  of  his  master, 
Potiphai,  was  imprisoned  on  the  false  accusations 
of  Potiphar's  wife  Ho  was  released  after  inter- 
pioting  Pharaoh's  dream  of  the  lean  and  fat  June 
Phaiaoh  renamed  him  Zaphnath-paaneah  and  took 
him  into  favor  Joseph's  rec  ogmtion  of  his  brothers 
in  the  famine  years  when  ho  was  governor  over 
Egvpt  is  a  famous  scene  of  liteiatuie  His  wife  was 
Asenath,  an  Egyptian,  and  their  sons  Manasseh 
and  Ephraim  were  ancestors  of  two  of  the  12  tribes 
of  Israel  Gen  30,  37,  39-50  Tho  story  has  been 
retold  and  icwoiked,  as  in  Joseph  and  Asenath, 
among  the  PHKUDEPICIKAPHA,  and  in  tho  works  of 
Thomas  MANN  2  Issachante  Num  13  7  3  Asa- 
phite  1  Chron  25  2,9  4  One  who  had  a  foreign 
wife  Ezra  1042  5  Priest  Neh  1214  6,7,8 
Ancestors  of  St  Joseph.  Luke  3  24,26,30  See  also 
JOBFB  and  BARNAHAH 

Joseph  (Chief  Joseph) ,  c  1840-1904.  American  In- 
dian leader,  chief  of  tho  Nez  Perc6  Indians  On  his 
father's  death  in  1873  Joseph  became  leader  of  the 
group  of  the  Nez  Perce  who  refused  to  recognize 
the  land  cessions  made  to  the  United  States  by  the 
treaty  of  1863  Gen  Oliver  O  HOWARD  entered 
negotiations  with  him,  but  fighting  broke  out  be- 
tween whites  and  Indians  and  Chief  Joseph  with- 
drew from  the  parle\  a  Ho  was  a  strong  defender 
of  the  rights  of  his  people  and,  feeling  that  they 
could  not  obtain  justice  m  the  United  States,  de- 
tenmned  (1877)  to  lead  them  to  Canada  With 
nmnv  women  and  children  his  warriors  set  out  on 
the  hard  march,  retreating  in  masterly  fashion  be- 
fore the  U  S  army  He  defeated  a  contingent  of 
troops  at  the  battle  Big  Hole  in  Montana,  and  he 
avoided  capture  bv  another  At  the  Yellowstone 
i  iver,  however,  he  hesitated  and  was  overtaken  by 
troops  under  Nelson  \  MILLS  and  forced  to  sur- 
render Joseph  was  taken  to  Fort  Leavenworth, 
then  spent  most  of  the  rest  of  his  life  on  the  Colville 
Indian  Reservation  and  strove  to  better  conditions 
of  the  natives  In  190}  he  made  a  ceremonious 
visit  to  Washington  See  biographies  by  Oliver  O. 
Howard  (1881)  and  C  A  Fee  (1936) 

Joseph,  Father,  1577-1638,  French  Capuchin  monk, 
a  confidant  and  agent  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  gen- 
erally known  as  "Gray  Eminence  "  His  full  name 
was  Francois  Leclerc  du  Tremblay  Combining  the 
element^  of  a  mystic  and  of  a  Machiavellian  poli- 
tic mn,  he  dev  oted  his  life  with  equal  energy  to 
missionary  work  and  to  the  shadv  and  delicate  dip- 
lomatic negotiations  with  which  Richelieu  entrust- 
ed him  Ho  dreamed  of  a  crusade  against  the  Turks 
and  of  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  throughout 
Europe,  and  he  lent  his  t.ervices  to  a  policy  which 
strengthened  Protestantism  and  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire at  tho  expense  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  Ru- 
mors ascribed  un  evil  influence  to  the  "Gray  Emi- 
nence" over  the  lardmal  Actually ,  it  would  seem 
that  Father  Joseph  was  a  pliable  instrument  m  the 
cardinal's  hands  and  that  his  influence  on  the 
events  that  led  to  the  entry  of  t ranee  into  tho 
Thirty  \ears  V\  ar  has  been  vastly  exaggerated 
Unlike  his  master,  Father  Joseph  sought  no  mate- 
rial rewards  He  is  the  bubjei  t  of  a  study  by  \idous 
Huxlev,  Grey  Eminence  (1941). 

Joseph  Barsabas  (bai'subus),  surnnmod  Justus, 
Matthias'  competitor  foi  the  place  among  tho 
disciples  left  \acnrit  by  Judas  Iscanot  The  lots 
choso  Matthias  \cts  1  23 

Josephine,  1763-1814,  empress  of  the  French  (1804- 
9)  Born  Mai  le  Josephe  Hose  Fascher  de  la  Pagene, 
a  croolo  of  Martinique,  she  was  married  in  1779  to 
Mexandre  de  BKAI  HARNAIS  Two  children  were 
born,  Eugene  (later  vieeioy  of  Italy)  and  Hortense 
(latei  queen  of  Holland)  Her  husband,  an  anti- 
rev  olutionibt  wa.s  guillotined  in  1794,  but  Jose- 
phine, through  her  fneiidship  with  B  ARRAS,  escaped 
persecution  In  1796  she  was  married,  by  a  civil 
ceremony,  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  whom  s,he  had 
met  thiough  Ban  as  Napoleon  bore  her  notorious 
indiscretions  but  had  the  niariiage  annulled  m  1809 
because  of  hei  alleged  sterility,  so  that  he  might 
inai  ry  Marie  Louise  Thereafter  Josephine  lived  in 
retirement  at  Malmaison  See  biography  by  R  M 
Wilson  (1930),  studies  by  Frederic  MASSON. 
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JOSEPH  OF  ARIMATHEA 

Joseph  of  Arimathea,  Saint  (a'Hfrauthe'u),  member 
of  the  Sanhedrin  who  gave  the  body  of  Jesus  decent 
bunal.  Mat  27  67-61 ,  Mark  15  42-47;  Luke  23 
60-56,  John  19.38-42.  Grateful  Christendom  has 
always  honored  him.  The  stories  connecting  him 
with  GLASTONBURT  and  with  the  Holy  GRAIL  are 
probably  literary  fictions  of  the  Middle  Ages;  they 
have  never  received  the  approval  of  the  Church 
Joseph  of  Cupertino,  Saint  (koopcrtS'no),  1603-63, 
Italian  Franciscan,  named  Giuseppe  Deaa  His 
life  was  marked  by  remarkable  miraculous  dis- 
plays, including  many  cases  of  lovitation,  These 
ted  to  his  being  called  a  patron  of  airmen.  Feast 
Sept  18 

Josephns,  Flavius  (fla'veils  j6se'fus),  A  D,  37- A  D 
96?,  Jewish  historian  and  soldier,  b  Jerusalem. 
Having  studied  the  tenets  of  the  three  mam  sects 
of  Judaism — Essence,  Sadducees,  and  Pharisees — 
he  became  a  Pharisee  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
between  Romans  and  Jews,  he  was  made  governor 
of  Galilee  He  displaved  valor  and  shrewdness  m 
the  war,  but  when  the  stronghold  he  defended  was 
taken,  he  won  the  favor  of  the  Roman  general  Ves- 
pasian and  took  his  name,  Flavius  The  conduct  of 
Josephus  has  been  both  aspersed  and  defended, 
however,  our  knowledge  of  his  conduct  is  based  on 
his  own  writings  It  is  as  a  histonan  of  the  Jews 
that  Josephus  is  renowned  He  wrote  The  Jewish 
War,  the  famous  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  a  history  of 
the  race  from  creation  to  the  war  with  Home, 
Against  Apwn,  an  exalted  defense  of  Jews,  and  his 
autobiography  or  apology  His  complete  woiks 
have  appeared  in  English  editions  See  II  Ht  J 
Thackeray,  Jonephus,  the  Man  and  the  Historian 
(1929),  F  J  Foakes  Jackson,  Josephus  and  the 
Jews  (1930),  Lion  Feuchtwauger,  Josephus  (1932), 
The  Jew  of  Home  (1935),  and  Jotephus  and  the  Em- 
peror (1942),  trilogy  of  novels 

Joses  (jo'se1*)  [Gr  form  of  Hob  JOSEPH]  1  Kinsman 
of  Jesus  Mark  6  3,  Mat  13  55  8  Brother  of 
JAMK**  THE  LESH,  the  same  as  1,  if  the  traditional 
interpretation  is  accepted  Mat  27  56,  Mark 
15  40,47  3  See  BARNABAS,  SAINT 
Josetsu  (jo'sa'tsoo),  fl  1425,  Japanese  landscape 
painter,  teacher,  and  priest  He  was  probably  of 
Chinese  origin,  since  his  work  shows  Ming  char- 
acteristics He  worked  in  Kyoto,  where  Shubun  was 
his  pupil 

Joshah  (j&'shu),  Simeouite  chief    1  Chron  4  34. 
Joshaphat  (jft'shufat)   see  JKHOHH \PHAT 
Joshanab  (jdshuvi'u),  one  of  David's   guard      1 
Chron   11  46 

Joshbekashah  (-beVuslul),  Hemamte  temple  musi- 
cian 1  Chron  25  4,24 

Joshua  (jd'shoou,  jS'shuwu)  [Heb  .-God  is  salva- 
tion] 1  Central  figure  of  the  book  of  JOSHUA  2 
High  priest  associated  with  Zerubbabel  in  rebuild- 
ing the  Temple  Hag  I,  2,  Zech  3,  6  11  Jeshua 
Eara  3  2,  4  3,  10  18,  Neh  1226  Jesus  Lcclus 
49  12  3  Owner  of  the  held  where  the  atk  stood 
1  Sam  6  14.  4  Governor  of  Jerusalem  2  Kings 
23,8 

Joshua  or  Josue  QS'sGe),  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  sixth  in  the  order  of  A  V  It  is  a  historical 
sequel  to  Deuteronomy,  telling  of  the  occupation  of 
Palestine  by  the  Hebrews  The  chief  figuie  of  the 
book  m  Joshua,  Moses'  successor  as  leader  of  Israel 
He  appears  in  Moses'  lifetime  in  increasingly  im- 
portant positions,  as  a  warrior,  as  the  assibtant  to 
Moses,  as  one  of  the  spies,  finally  as  divinelv  named 
leader  Ex  179,14,  24  13,  3311,  Num  13,  14 
Deut  31,  32  The  book  of  Joshua  may  be  divided 
into  four  sections  first,  the  conquest  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land  (1-12),  including  the  divine  appointment 
of  Joshua  (1  1-9),  the  cios*ung  of  the  Jordan  dry 
shod  (3),  the  fall  of  Jericho  (6),  and  the  battle 
where  the  aun  stood  still  (10),  second,  the  allot- 
ment of  the  land  to  the  people  by  tribes  (13-22). 
mainly  lists;  third,  an  account  of  how  the  tubes  K 
of  the  Jordan  acquitted  themselves  of  the  chaige  of 
setting  up  a  sanctuary  of  their  own  (22),  and, 
fourth,  the  farewell  seuuon  of  Joshua  and  his 
death  (23-24)  Joshua's  name  appears  variously  in 
AV  Jehoshua  Num  13  16  Jehoshuah  1  Chron 
7  27.  Jeshua  Neh  8  17  Jesus  Acts  7  45,  Heb 
48.  He  had  originally  been  named  Hoshea  (ho- 
she'u)  or  Oshea  (oshft'u)  Iboth  the  same  as  HOHKA] 
He  is  one  of  the  great  heroes  of  biblical  history 
Ecelus  46  1-6;  1  Mac  2  55  For  books  on  Joshua 
and  critical  views  of  its  composition,  see  OLD  TES- 
TAMENT 

Joshua  tree   see  YUCCA 
Joshua  Tree  National  Monument,  see  NATIONAL 

PARKS  AND  MONUMENT*  (table). 

Joslah  Qosl'u)  [Heb, -given  by  God]  or  Jostas 
(josl'us)  1  Died  c  610  B  C.,  king  of  Judah  (c  041- 
c  609  B  C  ),  son  and  successor  ofAmon.  The  great 
event  of  his  reign  came  in  its  18th  year,  when  the 
book  of  the  law,  apparently  DEUTERONOMY,  was 
found  m  the  Temple  Josiah  had  it  read  publicly, 
and  a  reform  movement  began,  led  by  the  young 
king.  The  basis  of  the  reform  was  the  removal  of 
all  centers  of  worship  from  the  country  to  concen- 
trate everything  in  worship  at  Jerusalem.  When 
the  Pharaoh  Necho  set  out  to  wrest  the  Palestinian 
and  Syrian  states  from  Assyria,  Jonah  opposed 
him  and  fell,  at  Megiddo  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Jehoahaz  2  Kings  22-23,  2  Chron.  34-35. 
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S  Man  at  whose  house  the  prophet  Zechamh  was 
to  orown  the  high  priest  Zeoh.  6.10-11 
Jotibiah  (jostbt'u)  (Heb, -God  makes  to  dwell], 
father  of  Jehu  the  Simeomte  1  Chron  4  35. 
Jorifca,  Baron  Nicholas  (yd'shlkd),  Hung  Jdrika 
Miklos  (ml'kldsh),  17947-1865,  Hungarian  novel- 
ist, h  Transylvania  The  originator  of  the  Hun- 
garian historical  novel,  he  was  influenced  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  gained  his  inspiration  from  old 
castles  and  ancient  family  chronicles  He  was  of- 
ten superficial  m  depicting  character  and  the  pe- 
riod, his  chief  merit  was  that  he  revived  the  past 
and  was  thus  greatly  responsible  for  the  renewed 
interest  in  Hungary's  history  Among  his  historical 
novels  are  Zolyomi  and  Abafi  (both  1836).  Other 
stories  include  The  Debaudiea  (1837),  and  A  Two- 
Story  House  at  Pest  (1847). 
Josiphiah  (j&stfl'u)  [Heb  ,-God  adds],  father  of  one 

who  returned  with  Eira  Ezra  8  10 
Josquin  des  Pro's  (ahos'ken  depra'),  c  1460-1521, 
Flemish  composer,  b  Hainaut,  regarded  by  his  con- 
tomporai  les  as  the  greatest  of  his  age  Luther  spoke 
highly  of  him,  and  lie  may  have  nibtructed  Erasmus 
in  music  In  I486  he  entered  the  papal  choir  of 
Rome  and  later  was  m  the  service  of  Louis  XII  of 
France  He  ended  his  days  as  provost  of  the  Col- 
legiate Church  of  Conde  His  earlier  works  exhibit 
a  preoccupation  with  contrapuntal  skills,  while  his 
later  works  aie  more  expressive  He  wrote  Masses 
and  numerous  motets 

Jostedalsbreen  (j6'studalsbra'"un),  glacier,  area 
340  sq  rni  ,  Sogn  og  1'jordane  co  ,  W  Norwa\ ,  be- 
tween Noid  Ihjord  and  Sogne  Fjord,  W  of  the 
Jotunheim  mts  The  largest  icefield  on  the  Euro- 
pean mainland,  it  rises  to  6,700  ft  and  thrusts  nu- 
merous fljaners  into  the  adjoining  valle>s 

Josue  (jo'sQe),  variant  of  JOSHUA 

Jotbah  (jot'bu)  [Heb  .-goodlinesslj  unidentified 
place,  probably  m  S  Palestine  2  King-*  21  19 

Jotbath  01  Jotbathah  (jot'buthu)  [both  Heb ,-» 
pleasantness],  unidentified  desert  place  Num 
33  33,  Deut  10  7 

Jotham  (jo'thm)  [Heb  ,  -the  Lord  is  upi  ightj  1  The 
only  one  of  Gideon's  sons  not  killed  by  Abimolech, 
noted  for  his  parable  of  the  trees  electing  the 
bramble  to  be  their  king  Judges  95-21  2  Died 
c  731  B  C  ,  lung  of  Judah  (c  735-c  731  B  C  ),  son  o 
Uzeiah  Ho  was  a  contomporaiy  of  Isaiah,  Hosea, 
and  Micah.  2  Kings  15  5.32-38  Joatham  Mat 
I  9  3  Descendant  of  Caleb  1  Chi  on  2  47 

Jotunheim  (yo'totmham),  mountain  group,  central 
Norway,  highest  of  Scandinavia  It  culminates  ui 
Galdhopiggen  (Nor  Oaldh^pigaen) ,  8.098  ft  high, 
and  Glittertind,  8,138  ft  high  The  JOHTKDALS- 
BKEEN,  a  huge  glacier,  is  to  the  west  Spat  soly  in- 
habited, the  region  is  used  for  summer  pasture  In 
Norse  mythology,  this  was  the  home  of  the  giants, 
the  Jotun 

Joubert,  Barthel*my  Catherine  (burtulme'  katrgn' 
ahooWrO,  1769-90,  Fiench  general  Ho  was  second 
to  Bonaparte  in  command  m  the  Italian  campaign 
(1796-97)  and  in  1799  was  made  chief  of  the  Army 
of  Italy  He  was  killed  in  battle  at  Novi 

Joubert,  Joseph  (shosff  zhoobcV),  .1754-1824, 
French  moralist  His  Pen«6ea  (there  are  many 
English  translations)  rank  with  those  of  La  Roche- 
foucauld in  their  finished  style  but  have  a  greater 
range,  including  etlucs,  politics,  theology,  and  lit- 
eratuie 

Joubert,  Petrus  Jacobus  (pa'troos  yttko'boos  you'- 
burt),  18  il  '-1900,  Boer  general  and  politician 
He  joined  8  J  P  KHUGBR  and  M  W  PIIK'IORIUS 
in  the  triumvirate  governing  the  Transvaal  in 
1880-81  In  1881  he  defeated  the  British  twice 
before  routing  them  at  Majuba  Kill  He  lan  foi 
president  against  Kruger  in  1883,  1893,  and  1898 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  SOUTH  AFKK-\N  WAR  he  di- 
rected the  siege  of  Lady  smith,  but  ill-health  forced 
him  to  retire 

Jouett,  James  Edward  (loo'It),  1826-1902,  American 
naval  officer,  b  near  Lexington,  Ky  ,  son  of  Mat- 
thew Jouett  In  the  Civil  War  he  distinguished 
himself  under  Fairagut  on  blockade  duty  off  Mo- 
bile (1861-03)  and  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay 
(18b4)  Jouett,  made  commander  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Squadron  (1884),  led  the  expedition  which 
reopened  ti  affic  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  after 
it  had  been  intenupted  by  a  icvolt  against  Colom- 
bia (1885)  He  was  promoted  real  admiral  in  1886 

Jouett,  Matthew  Harris,  1783-1827,  American 
painter,  b  Mercer  co  ,  Ky  ,  studied  m  Boston  with 
Gilbert  Stuart  He  was  the  first  prominent  painter 
in  the  West  Among  his  more  than  300  poi  traits 
are  one  of  Lafayette  in  the  state  capitol  at  Frank- 
fort, Ky  ,  and  of  John  Grimes  m  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  James  Edward  Jouett  was  his  son. 

Jouffroy,  Theodore  Simon  (tuodor'  semd'  zh<56- 
frwa'),  1796-1842,  French  philosopher  He  was 
professor  at  the  College  de  France  and  librarian  to 
the  Umv  of  Pan*.  His  translations  of  the  Scottish 
philosophers  Reid  and  Stewart  made  possible  a 
wider  understanding  of  this  school  In  his  writings 
he  distinguished  sharply  between  psychology  and 
physiology  as  separate  hues  of  inquiry.  Influenced 
by  Victor  Cousin,  Jouffroy  is  classed  as  an  eclectic. 
His  works  uiclude  Cours  de  drtnt  naiurd  (1836)  and 
Mtlange*  philoeophiquet  (1833)  and  the  posthumous 
publication,  Court  d'etth&ique  (1843), 


Joule,  James  Prescott  (jfioi,  joul),  1818-80,  English 
physicist  His  scientific  researches,  begun  in  his 
youth  when  he  invented  an  electromagnetic  engine, 
formed  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  field*  of  heat, 
electricity,  and  thermodynamics.  He  was  the  first 
to  determine  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  HEAT 
The  electrical  unit  of  work  is  named  for  him,  the 
joule  (joul,  jool),  which  for  practical  use  is  denned 
as  the  work  done  m  one  second  in  maintaining  a 
current  of  one  ampere  in  a  resistance  of  one  ohm 
It  is  equivalent  to  10,000,000  ergs  (the  unit  of  work 
in  the  ogs  system),  to  0  7376  foot-pounds,  to  0  1020 
kilogram-meters,  to  approximately  0,24  calories 
(15°),  and  to  0  0009487  B.T  U. 

Jourdan,  Jean  Baptists  (zha'  baptist'  sheffirdft'). 
1762-1833,  marshal  of  Franco  He  fought  in  the 
American  Revolution  and  in  the  FRENCH  REVO- 
LUTIONARY WARB  Though  briefly  suspended  on 
Napoleon's  accession  to  power  (1799),  he  was  lotei 
made  a  marshal,  a  senator,  and  a  councilor  of  state 
Louts  XV11I  created  him  a  count 

journalism,  the  collection  and  periodic  al  publication 
of  news  It  includes  wntmg  for,  editing,  and  man- 
aging such  media  as  the  NKWSPMMSK  and  the  PEKI- 
omr\L  Periodical  publication  of  news  dates  at 
least  from  the  Acta  dittrna  of  Rome,  and  the  art  of 
PRINTING  spread  rapidly  in  the  15th  cent  Soon 
the  writing  of  newsletters  became  a  trade  Al- 
though in  early  18th-<  entury  England  Joseph  Au- 
DIHON,  Ruhard  STEJ-LE,  and  Daniel  Dt  FOB  were 
outstanding  as  writers  of  periodicals,  journalism 
had  its  real  beginnings  m  the  latter  years  of  the 
18th  cent  ,  paralleling  the  increase  in  political  free- 
dom witnessed  by  the  American  Revolution,  the 
trench  Revolution,  and  the  legal  battles  in  Eng- 
land of  John  WILKKS  for  journalistic  liberty  Until 
the  institution  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  jouinahsm  had  generall>  served  as  the  hand- 
maiden of  politics  or  as  a  means  of  business,  attain- 
ing no  independent  standards  or  aims  In  the 
early  19th  cent  journalists,  despite  their  increased 
liberties  m  England  and  America,  weie  not  di- 
vorced from  the  dictates  of  political  parties  Thus 
American  jouinuhsts,  t*uch  as  Philip  Freneau, 
though  capable  were  thoioughly  partisan  Thr 
spread  of  universal  education,  growing  populm 
support  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  new 
inventions  helped  extend  the  prestige  of  journalism 
and  in  part  severed  its  blind  alliance  with  political 
parties  The  growth  of  individualistic  leadership 
in  the  newspaper  field  in  the  United  States  («ec« 
GKEBLMT,  HOKACE,  BOWLES,  SAMUH.,  D\N\, 
CHARLES)  in  the  middle  \oars  of  the  19th  cent  in 
turn  influenced  other  journalistic  media  (e  g  ,  the 
muckraking  nmga/me  And  the  independent  peri- 
odical) In  the  20th  i  en*,  the  power  of  the-  individ- 
ualistic journalist  dec  lined  in  the  face  of  tremen- 
dous technological  advances,  the  giowth  of  the 
NBWS  AGENCY,  vast  strides  in  reporting  techniques, 
heavier  dependence  on  advertisement,  and  thn 
further  broadening  of  education  and  reform  Jour- 
nalism tremendously  ramified  in  all  phases,  but 
tended  to  become  more  standardized,  impersonal- 
ized,  and  sensationalized  in  England  and  in  tho 
United  States  Journalism  has  grown  proportion- 
ally with  political  and  technological  advam  es  of 
the  various  countries  throughout  the  world  In 
recent  years  schools  of  journalism  have  been  found- 
ed in  connection  with  numerous  universities 
throughout  the  world  The  earliest  school  of 
journalism  m  the  United  States  was  established 
(1908)  at  the  Umv  of  Missouri,  the  Columbia 
Umv  School  of  Journalism  had  been  endowed  m 
1903  but  was  not  opened  until  1912. 

JOUSt.  SOO  TOURNAMENT 

Jouvenet,  Jean  (shu'ihoovuna').  1644-1717,  French 
pamtei,  one  of  a  family  of  pointers  Ho  worked  m 
Paris  in  the  studio  of  Charles  Le  Brun,  w  hose  man- 
ner he  acquit  ed  and  whose  favor  at  court  he  shai  ed 
In  1681  he  was  made  professor  of  the  Academic 
royale  de  Peuiture  et  de  Sculpture  and,  in  1707, 
rector  Jouvenet  is  best  known  for  his  religious 
paintings,  splendid  examples  of  which  are  in  tho 
H6tel  des  Invahdes  and  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  in  tho 
chapel  of  Versailles,  and  m  the  Louvre.  Although 
he  was  paralysed  in  his  old  age,  he  continued  to 
paint  with  his  left  hand. 

Jove   see  JUPITER 

Jovellanos,  Gaspar  Melchor  de  (gdspar'  mSlchdr'  da 
hovtMya'noa),  1744-1811,  Spanish  state&man,  econ- 
omist, and  poet  Jovellanos's  poetry  is  philosophi- 
cal and  reflective  His  test-known  poem  is  Eplntola 
de  Fabw  a  Anfnso  [epistle  from  Fabio  to  Anfriso| 
Among  his  patriotic  and  political  writings,  the 
most  influential  were  his  report  on  agrarian  law  and 
his  memoir  m  defense  of  the  Central  Junta  He 
wrote  also  El  dehncuente  honrado  (1774),  a  diama 
After  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Spain,  he  retired  to 
Asturias,  where  he  died 

Jovian  (Flavius  Claudius  Jonanus)  (jd'v«un), 
c  331-364,  Roman  empetor  (363-64)  The  com- 
mander of  the  imperial  guard  under  JUUAN  THE 
APOSTATE  in  his  Persian  campaign,  Jovian  was  ele- 
vated to  the  imperial  dignity  by  the  soldiers  lie 
made  a  humiliating  peace  with  SHAPUR  II  of  Persia. 
He  returned  Christianity  to  the  privileged  position 
it  had  enjoyed  before  Julian,  and  he  restored  his 
fiiend  St.  Athanasiua  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Con- 
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stantinople.  After  s  reign  of  only  eight  months 
Jovian  died  and  was  succeeded  by  the  joint  em- 
perors VaJenturian  I  and  Vatens 
Jowett,  Benjamin  (jou'et),  1817-93,  Enghah  Greek 
scholar,  a  Church  of  England  clergyman,  master 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  vice  chancellor  of 
Oxford,  one  of  the  greatest  educators  England 
has  had.  His  personal  influence  on  his  pupils  was 
profound  He  is  well  known  largely  for  his  trans- 
lation of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  taking  a  high  place 
in  English  literature  and  in  classical  scholarship, 
Jowett,  John  Henry,  1864-1923,  English  Congrega- 
tional clergyman,  widely  known  for  his  preaching 
In  1911  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Fifth  Ave  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York  city,  remaining  there 
seven  years  and  preaching  to  large  congregations. 
Returning  to  England  in  1918,  he  became  minister 
of  the  Westminster  Chapel,  London  His  many 
books  include  The  High  Calling  (1909),  The  Trans- 
figured Church  (1910),  Things  Thai  Matter  Most 
(1913),  and  The  Whole  Armour  of  God  (1916).  See 
biography  by  Arthur  Porntt  (1924) 
Joyce,  James,  1882-1941,  Imh  novelist,  a  major 
figure  of  modern  world  literature  Born  in  a  Dub- 
lin suburb,  he  was  educated  at  Jesuit  schools, 
Clongowos  Wood  College  in  Plane  and  Belvedere 
College  in  Dublin,  and  was  graduated  from  a  well- 
known  Jesuit  center  of  Catholic  higher  education, 
University  College,  in  Dublin  Both  his  native 
city  and  his  Jesuit  training  wore  reflected  m  his 
work,  though  he  cut  himself  off  from  both  his 
home  and  his  church  and  spent  almost  all  of  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  self-imposed  oxilo  on  the  Conti- 
nent He  did  return  to  Ireland  when  his  mother 
was  dying  and  in  1004  spent  a  few  unhappy  months 
tca<  hmg  in  an  Irish  school  In  that  >ear  he  met 
the.  woman  who  was  to  be  his  wife,  ami  together 
they  went  to  the  Continent  that  autumn  The 
cxilo  never  again  retuined  except  for  one  brief 
journev  He  and  his  family  h\ed  at  Trieste,  Zu- 
rich, and  Pans  in  poverty  while  he  worked  .slowly 
on  his  masterpieces  Aa  the  vears  went  on  he 
underwent  several  e\e  operations  and  suffered 
near-blindness  His  first  published  book  was  a 
volume  of  poems,  Chamber  Music  (1907),  which 
won  some  notice,  but  his  poetrj,  including  the 
later  volume,  Pomes  Pcnycach  (1927).  and  the 
Collected  Poems  (1937,  including  Chamber  Music, 
Pomes  Penyeach,  and  a  new  collection  called  Kccc 
Putr),  was  not  to  be  a  major  contribution  to  litera- 
ture That  WHH  to  be  presented  in  his  prose  works 
The  first  was  Dubtiners  (1914),  a  linked  collection 
of  stones  (or  fictional  sketches)  (entering  upon 
revelatory  moments  of  spiritual  insight,  which  he 
called  epiphanies  Ho  found  difficulty  m  secunng 
a  publisher  for  thw,  largel>  be<  ause  the  names  of 
actual  persons,  places,  and  institutions  were  men- 
tioned A  Portrait  of  the  A)  hat  as  a  Young  Man, 
which  was  published  in  book  form  in  the  United 
btates  in  1916,  is  a  fairly  straight  forward  account 
of  the  adolosc  ence  and  youth  of  Stephen  Dedalus 
(Jo\c e  himself,  but  the  universal  artist  as  well)  It 
is  marked  with  the  aims  and  the  tec  hmques  that 
were  to  be  developed  in  two  later  and  greater 
works,  Jo>ce  attempts  to  explore  all  the  levels  of 
mind  and  experience  and  utilizes  the  stream-of- 
consciousness  method,  symbol,  and  myth  His 
Ulys*ts,  written  between  1914  and  1921,  at  Zunch 
and  Pans,  was  published  in  parts  in  little  avant- 
garde  magazines  (the  Little  Review  and  the  Egoist), 
but  Joyce  met  much  opposition  in  seeking  publica- 
tion of  the  work  in  book  form  because  charges  of 
obscenity  were  leveled  against  it  It  appeared  in 
Pans  in  1922  Its  publication  was  banned  in  the 
United  States  until  1933,  long  after  its  world  im- 
portance was  generally  recognised  The  book  is 
intricate  in  structure — Iab>imthine,  one  of  the 
critics  calls  it — and  proceeds  on  many  levels  of 
meaning.  Formal  grammar  is  to  a  large  extent 
abandoned  Joyce  had  early  shown  brilliance  in 
language  (as  a  young  man  he  learned  Norwegian 
to  read  Ibsen  in  the  ongmal),  and  Ulysses  is  re- 
markable for  borrowing  from  other  languages  to 
enrich  the  linking  of  words  into  evocative  patterns, 
not  infrequently  man\ -sided  puns.  The  writing  is 
varied,  shifting  m  stj  fe  to  suit  the  characters,  c  hief 
among  them  Stephen  Dodalua,  Leopold  Bloom,  and 
his  wife,  Molly  Bloom  The  use  of  stream  of  con- 
sciousness and  interior  monolgue,  the  frame  of  in- 
cidents from  the  Homeric  poem,  references  to 
events  and  conditions  of  one  day  (June  16,  1904) 
in  Dublin,  and  incorporation  of  all  sorts  and  bits 
of  learning  (religious,  mythological,  geographical, 
linguistic,  and  miscellaneous)  make  reading  the 
book  difficult,  and  several  keys  and  extended  in- 
terpretations have  l>een  written  by  commentators 
The  methods  of  Ulysses  are  extended  and  elabo- 
rated inFinnegans  Wake  (1939),  which  before  its 
final  publication  was  known  as  Work  in  Progress, 
parts  of  it  were  published  in  the  periodical  transi- 
tion and  in  booklets  under  other  titles  This  is  a 
book  of  night  to  supplement  the  day  of  Ulysses 
and  presents  the  world  in  the  mind  of  a  sleeper  or 
dreamer  with  barriers  of  time,  space,  and  language 
ignored.  The  breadth  and  complexity  require  of 
the  reader  minute  and  comprehensive  study.  The 
canon  of  Joyce  works  that  have  been  published 
also  includes  a  play  m  the  manner  of  Ibsen,  Exiles 
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(1918),  and  part-  of  an  early  version  of  A  Portrait 
of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man  called  Stephen  Hero 
(1944)  The  effect  of  Joyce  on  writers  of  the  2()th 
cent,  is  incalculable,  he  is  probably  the  most-dis- 
cnssed  author  of  his  time,  though  there  has  been 
little  direct  imitation  of  his  work,  probably  because 
the  requirements  are  too  exacting  His  techniques 
and  forms  have,  however,  had  enormous  influence 
Selections  from  his  work  appeared  m  The  Portable 
James  Joyce  (ed  by  Harry  Levin,  1947).  See 
Stuart  Gilbert,  James  Joyces  Ulysses  (1930;  new 
ed  ,  1938),  Frank  Budgen,  James  Joyce  and  the 
Making  of  Ulysses  (1934),  biography  by  Herbert 
Gorman  (1939) ,  Harry  Levin,  James  Joyce  (1941) , 
Joseph  Campbell  and  H  M  Robinson,  A  Skeleton 
Key  to  Finnegane  Wake  (1944) ,  11  M  Hum,  Fabu- 
lous Voyager  (1947) ,  W.  Y  Tindall,  James  Joyce 
(1950) 

Joyce,  William,  1905-40,  American-born  Bntish 
Nazi  propagandist,  called  Lord  Haw-Haw  Joyce 
broadcast  German  propaganda  m  English  from 
Berlin  during  the  Second  World  War  He  was 
captured  by  British  soldiers  in  Gei  many  in  1945 
He  was  adjudged  subject  to  British  jurisdiction  be- 
cause ho  held  a  British  passport,  was  convicted  of 
treason,  and  was  hanged,  Jan  3,  1946  See  Re- 
becca West,  The  Meaning  of  Treason  (1947) 

Jozabad  O6'zu-)  [Heb  ,=God  has  given]  1,  2  Two 
of  David's  captains  1  Chron  12  20  3,4  Impor- 
tant Levites  2  Chron  31  13,  35  9  5  Man  who  had 
married  a  foieigner  Ezra  10  22  6,7,8,9  Levites  in 
the,  return  from  the  Exile  Ezra  8  33,  10  23,  Neh 
87,  11  Ib  These  four  may  be  identical 

Jozachar  (j&'zukar)  [Heb  ,«God  remembers),  mur- 
derer of  Joash.  2  Kings  12  21  Zabad  2  Chron 
24  20 

Jozadak  (j<V«u-)  [Heb,«whom  God  makes  just], 
one  in  the  high  priests'  line  who  piobably  never 
held  office,  because  he  was  carried  awav  to  Babylon 
Ezra  32,  10  18,  Neh  12  26  Jehozadak  1  Chron 
014,15  Josodech  Hag  1  1,  Zech  Oil 

J.  S.  of  Dale*  see  STIMBON,  FHEDERIC  JKSUP 

Juana,  Spanish  queen  of  Castile   see  JOANNA 

Juana  In6»  de  la  Cruz  (hwa'na  enas'  da  li  kioos'), 
1051-95,  Spanish  American  poot,  generally  con- 
sidered the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  the  colonial  pe- 
riod, a  Mexican  nun,  whose  familv  name  was 
Asbaje  She  was  precocious  in  learning,  and  her 
erudition  and  her  beauty  both  attracted  attention 
at  the  viceregal  court  befoie  at  16  or  17  she  entered 
a  convent  She  devoted  herself  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  and  showed  much  learning  as  well  as  an 
intense  scientific  curiosity  unusual  for  the  epoch 
One  of  her  best-known  works  is  the  largely  auto- 
biographical letter  to  the  bishop  of  Puobla  in  de- 
fense of  the  education  of  women,  but  it  was  her 
poetry  that  earned  her  a  high  place  in  Spanish  ht- 
eratuie  Her  poems,  especially  her  occasional 
poems,  show  the  influence  of  Gongora  Her  lyrics 
are  marked  by  spontaneity  and  smceiity  After 
selling  her  collection  of  books,  Sor  Juana  devoted 
the  last  years  of  her  life  to  perfecting  herself  spirit- 
ually and  died  when  trying  to  help  the  vie  tuns  of 
an  epidemic,  to  which  she,  too,  foil  victim 

Juana  la  Beltraneja  (hwa'na  In  b£ltr.ina'h<0.  1462- 
1530,  Castilian  princess,  daughter  of  Juana  of 
Portugal,  queen  of  HBNKY  IV  of  Castile  The  pa- 
ternity was  generally  attributed  to  the  court  fa- 
vorite Beltran  de  la  Cueva,  wherefore  her  name 
Juana  was  first  recognized  as  legitimate  heiress  by 
the  cortes  of  Castile,  but  later  Henry  IV  designated 
as  successor  his  brother  Alfonso,  who  soon  aftei 
died  In  1468  Henry  named  his  sister  Isabella  (later 
ISABELLA  I)  his  successor,  but  after  hei  marriage  to 
Ferdinand  of  Aragcm,  of  which  the  king  disap- 
proved, he  cleclaied  (1470)  Juana  his  legitimate 
daughter  and  heir  At  Henry's  death  (1474)  the 
dynastic  question  provoked  a  civil  war  Juana'a 
paitisans  called  upon  Alfonso  V  of  Portugal  for 
help  and  arranged  his  marriage  to  the  voting  prin- 
cess After  five  years  of  struggle  Alfonso  was  de- 
( isivel  v  defeated  at  Torog,  and  Isabella  was  recog- 
nized (1479)  as  queen  of  Castile  Juana  retiied  to 
a  convent  in  Portugal 

Juan  de  Fuca  Strait  (joo'iin  do  fQ'ku),  inlet  of  the 
Pacific,  100  mi  long  and  15  to  20  mi  wide,  between 
Vancouver  Island  and  Washington  state  It  con- 
nects the  Strait  of  Georgia  and  Puget  Sound  with 
the  Pacific.  It  was  discovered  by  Capt  Charles 
William  Barkley  in  1787.  The  name  of  the  stiait 
derives  from  that  of  a  sailor,  Juan  do  Fuca,  who, 
legend  says,  discovered  it  for  Spain  in  1592 

Jutnes,  Joan  de:  see  MACIP,  VICENTE  JU\N 

Jutn  Fernandez  (joo'un  furnAn'dfia,  Span  hwun' 
f eruan 'das),  group  of  small  islands  (pop  434),  c  400 
rni  W  of  Valparaiso,  Chile,  belonging  to  Chile  The 
two  principal  islands,  c  100  mi.  apart,  are  Mds 
Atieira  [landward]  and  MasAfuera  [outerl  Volcanic 
in  origin,  rugged  and  heavily  wooded,  they  have 
a  pleasant  climate.  The  chief  occupation  is  lobster 
fishing  Discovered  by  Juan  FERNANDEZ  before 
1572,  they  achieved  fame  when  Daniel  Defoo  wioto 
Robinson  Crusoe,  generally  acknowledged  to  have 
been  inspired  by  the  sojourn  on  Mas  Atierru 
(1704-8)  of  Alexander  SCLKIBX. 

Juan-let-Pms  (xhufi'-la-p€')»  town  (pop.  2,764), 
,Alpes-Mai  i times  dept ,  on  the  Cap  d'Antibes  It  is 
a  resort  on  the  French  Riviera 
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Juarez.  BenJto  (bftne'to  hwa'r&s),  1806-72,  Mexican 
liberal  statesman  and  national  hero,  an  Indian.  A 
lawyer,  he  took  part  in  politics  and  was  for  a  time 
governor  of  Oaxaca;  in  1853  he  was  imprisoned  for 
opposition  to  SANTA  ANNA  After  an  exile  in  the 
United  States,  he  was  a  chief  figure  in  drawing  up 
the  Plan  of  AYTTTLA  and  in  the  revolution  that  fol- 
lowed Juarez  became  minister  of  justice  and  is- 
sued the  Ley  Juarez,  which,  with  the  Lev  Lerdo 
(nee  LERDO  DE  TEJADA,  MIOUEL),  attacked  the 
privileges  of  the  Church  and  the  army  The  con- 
servatives rose  against  the  hbeial  constitution  of 
1857  When  COMONFORT  resigned,  Juarez  became 
acting  president  Ho  showed  his  mettle  as  a  high- 
minded  leader  of  the  liberal  revolution  Foiled  to 
flee  to  Guanajuato,  Guadalajara,  and  finally  Vera- 
cruz with  his  government,  ho  resisted  the  conserva- 
tives, and  the  liberals  weic  ultimately  successful  in 
the  War  of  the  Reform  ( IS58-61).  New  difficulties 
aiose  m  trouble  with  foieign  nations  The  inter- 
vention of  France,  Spam  and  England  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  French  attempt  to  establish  a  Mexi- 
can empue  under  M  \XIMII  I\N  (1864-67).  Juarez 
continued  gallant  resistance  to  the  French  soldiers 
and  mo\ed  his  capital  to  111  Paso  del  Norte  (now 
Juaiez)  The  Mexican  people  supported  him,  and 
the  empu  e  fell  Juarez,  reeler ted  in  1 867.  instituted 
the  program  of  reform  in  full  foico,  but  political 
divisions  among  the  liberals  h  impered  real  accom- 
plishments and  Juarez  b\  his  political  maneuvers 
somewhat  tarnished  the  gloi  v  gamed  bv  his  defense 
of  Mexico  He  was  again  elected  in  1871  A  revo- 
lution against  him  by  Porfino  DIAZ  was  being  sup- 
pressed when  he  died  See  U  H  Burko.  A  Life  of 
Benito  Juarez  (1894),  Ralph  Roedor,  Juarez  and 
His  Mexico  (1947) 

Juirez  (hwa'ros),  city  (pop  48,881),  Chihuahua,  N 
Mexico,  on  the  Rio  Giande  opposite  LL  PASO, 
Texas  Connected  with  the  United  States  by  three 
international  bridges,  it  is  a  shipping  point  and  rail 
terminus  Except  for  the  i  iver  valley,  under  intense 
cultivation  southeast  of  the  citv,  Juarez  is  hemmed 
in  by  deseit  It  is  a  straggling  town  with  the  non- 
desci  ipt  air  of  nio^t  Mexican- American  border  set- 
tlements Developing  (1659)  as  the  focal  point 
for  Spanish  colonial  expansion  to  the  north,  it  was 
originally  called  El  Paso  del  Norte  and  included 
settlements  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  until  they 
were  split  bv  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
(1848),  which  ended  the  Mexican  War.  In  1888 
the  name  of  the  Mexican  town  was  changed  to 
honor  Bemto  JUAREZ,  who  made  it  his  capital  when 
exiled  from  central  Mexico  The  city  was  captured 
by  Pascual  Orozco  and  Francisco  VILLA  in  the  early 
davs  of  the  i  evolution  in  1910 

Juarez  Celman,  Miguel  (m£gM'  hwa'ras  sfl'man), 
1844-1909,  president  of  Atgontuia  (1886-90)  Aft- 
er political  service — for  a  tune  as  goveinor — ui  the 
province  of  ( Jordoba,  he  became  pi  osident  for  a  six- 
year  term  Speculation,  flagrant  under  his  prede- 
cessor, Julio  A  ROC.A,  no\v  t cached  its  height,  and 
the  administration  was  notorious  for  corruption 
Political  opposition  to  his  administration  increased 
after  he  left  his  paity  A  levolt  in  July,  1890,  was 
suppressed,  but  public  opinion  forced  Juarez  Cel- 
man to  resign  (  \ug  ,  1890)  He  was  succeeded  by 
Carlos  PELLEGRINI 

Juba  (joo'bu),  c  85  B  C  -46  B  C  .  king  of  Numidia 
He  joined  Pompej  's  part\  and  in  49  B  C  routed 
Caesar's  legate,  Curio  He  fought  on  the  side  of 
Metellus  Scipio,  and  ended  his  life  after  Caesar's 
victoiy  at  Thapsus  His  young  son,  Juba  II,  d 
A  D  c  20,  was  educated  ui  Rome  and  reinstated, 
probably  first  in  Numidia,  then  in  Mauretania 
(c  25  BC),  bv  Augustus,  who  gave  to  lorn  in 
marriage  C  leopatra  Selene,  the  daughter  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  Highly  learned,  Juba  II  wrote 
lengthy  historic  ul  and  geographical  works 

Juba  Ooo'ba),  town  (pop  c  10,000),  SE  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan,  a  poit  on  the  White  Nile  It  is 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  river 

Jubal  (joo'bal),  son  of  Lamech  and  originator  of 
musical  instruments  Gen  4  21 

Jubaland.  see  SOMALI L\ND,  ITALIAN 

Jubbulpore  (jubulpor'),  city  (pop  178,339),  NW 
Madhya  Pradesh,  India  It  is. an  important  railroad 
junction  and  commercial  center  Cotton  cloth, 
pottery,  and  ordnance  arc  manufactured 

jubilee  (joo'blle)  [Hebrew]  m  the  Bible,  a  year 
when  slaves  were  manumitted,  debts  weie  iorgiven, 
and  a  general  sabbatical  \eai  was  obser\od.  It 
occurred  onco  m  50  sett  is  Lev  258-55  The 
name  is  now  used  to  mean  a  celebration  of  a  50- 
yeai  or  other  long  period,  e  g  ,  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
of  Queen  Victona  of  15><»7,  when  she  Lad  been 
queen  for  60  >  ears  In  the  Roman  Catholic,  Church 
the  name  is  applied  to  a  holy  voar,  occurring  gen- 
erall>  once  in  25  j  ears,  when  special  pi  ivileges  are 
given  by  the  Church  for  pilgi image  to  Rome  and 
an  unusual  jubilee  indulgence  is  announced  There 
was  a  jubilee  in  1929  to  maik  the  50th  anniversary 
of  Pius  Xl's  ordination 

Jubilees,  Book  of    see  PHKUDEPIGRAPHA. 

Tucal  Uoo'kJ),  vaiiant  of  JLHUCAL. 

Juchittn  (hoochetan'),  town  (pop.  14,550),  Oaxaca, 
S  Mexico,  c  20  mi  E  of  TEHUANTEPEC  Located  on 
a  vast  expanse  of  fiat,  ferule  plain  only  slightly 
above  sea  lovel,  the  old  town,  largely  Indian  in 
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population,  rivals  Tehuantepec  as  the  cultural     great  text  of  Judaism,  recited  constantly,  is  the  Illinois  state  central  committee.    He  was  one  of 

center  of  the  ZAPOTEC.  It  is  linked  to  Veracruz  and     Shema,  beginning,  "Hear,  O  Israel    the  Lord  our  Abraham  Lincoln's  managers  in  his  campaign  for 

the  Guatemala  border  by  railroad  and  is  on  the     God  is  one  Lord"  (Deut  6  4-9)    The  chief  charac-  the  Republican  presidential  nomination  in  1860 

'        toristic  ceremony  of  Judaism  is  CIRCUMCISION  of  and  was  (1861-66)  minister  to  Prussia  during  the 

males,  which  is,  according  to  the  Bible,  tho  sign  of  Civil  War  «While  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Represont- 


INTER-  AMERICAN  HIGHWAY  between  Mexico  city 
and  Guatemala 

Judt  Qoo'du)  [variant  of  JUDAH]  1  See  JUDAH  1. 
S  See  JUDB,  SAINT  3,  4  Ancestors  of  St  Joseph. 
Luke  3  2b.30 


,  ,  , 

God's  covenant  with  his  people  The  place  of  the 
Law  in  the  life  of  the  Jew  is  all-pervasive,  it  gov- 
erns his  dress,  hia  food,  his  occupation,  as  well  as 


.. 

atives  (1867-71),  he  was  on  the  committee  which 
brought  the  charges  for  the  impeachment  of  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson  and  was  responsible  for  the 


Judaea  or  Judea  (both  jood<5'u)  [Latin  from  JUDAH],      his  ceremonial,  the  Law,  for  example,  forbids  any     bill  to  create  inland  ports  of  entry  in  the  United 
Greco-Roman  name  for  S  Palestine    In  the  tune  of      contact  with  swine,  either  as  food  or  clothiur       <="•-*---     »--  « -•  •  ---*•  '  --  ' 


Christ  it  was  both  part  of  the  province  of  Syria  and 
a  kingdom  ruled  by  the  Ilerods  It  was  the  south- 
ernmost of  the  Roman  divisions  of  Palestine,  the 
others  being  Galilee,  Samaiia,  arid,  E  of  the  Jordan, 


, 

Since  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  where  God  was 
considered  to  dwell  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  SYNA- 
OOOUB  has  become  the  only  thing  in  Judaism  cor- 


States  As  a  lawyer  he  was  best  known  as  counsel 
for  railroads,  having  been  employed  by  many  of 
the  major  northwestern  lines  during  then*  period 
of  development 


responding  to  a  church,  but  this  is  really  only  a    Judd,  Orange,  1822-92,  American  agricultural  edi- 


Peraea    Idumaea  was  S  of  Judaea    Judaea  was  cut     place  of  meeting,  and  tho  most  elaborate  (and  per-     tor  and  publisher,  b    near  Niagara  Falls,  NY, 


off  from  tho  Mediterranean  bv  a  strip  of  Samaria 
Its  southern  boundary  ran  ESE-WNW  from  En- 
ged«  nearly  to  Ashdod  Its  eastern  boundary  was 
the  Jordan  and  tho  Dead  Sea,  and  its  northern  line 
tan  WSW  fiom  the  Jordan  E  of  Mt  Ebal 

Judah  I,  IA5>-21201,  leader  of  the  Palestinian  Jews, 
called  ha-Nassi  [prince]  and  Kabbi  He  was  ic- 
dactor  of  the  Mishna  (see  TALMUD)  and  president 
of  the  Sanhedrm  He  strove  to  organize  Jewish 
oral  law,  to  standardize  Jewish  opinion,  and  to 
preserve  the  records  of  Jewish  customs 

Judah  (joo'du)  1  Youngest  of  the  foui  sons  of  Jacob 
and  Leah  and  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  one  of  the 
12  tribes  of  Israel  Judah  himself  u>  a  distinctly e 
figure,  a  leader  in  the  family  counsels  With  Reu- 
ben he  interceded  for  Joseph's  life,  and  he  was  the 
spokesman  for  his  brothers  before  Joseph  in  Egypt 
In  the  exodus  his  tribe  was  in  the  load  on  the  east 
side  of  the  ark,  and  it  settled  in  tho  rich  land  of  S 


haps  the  most  ancient)  feast  of  Judaism,  the  P\ss- 
OVER,  is  celebrated  at  home  Similarly  with  tho 
priesthood  gone,  the  RAUHI  has  had  to  be  the  re- 
ligious leadei ,  hut  he  is  primarily  a  teacher  and  has 
none  of  the  hereditai  v  position  or  sacerdotal  powers 
of  the  ancient  puesthood  Judaism  has  been  at 

times  seemingly  sustained  by  a  hope     This  firm      , „ . 

hope  of  Israel  has  two  facets  that  Israel  will  retuin    Jude,  Saint,  or  Samt  . 

one  day  to  the  Promised  Land  of  Canaan  and  that      to  distinguish   from  Judi 

a  prince  will  ai iso  in  Israel,  the  Messiah,  and  make 

Ins  God  worshiped  bv  all  the  world  and  his  people 

its  i  ulcrs    It  was  the  feeling  for  tho  Promised  Land, 

so  marvelous! v  expi  eased  in  Ps    137,  that  brought 

the  Jews  back  from  Babylon  and  that  has  given 

the  inspiration  to  modern  ZIONISM     The  principal 

Jewish  sects  of  ancient  times  were  the  EAHKNKS, 


grad  Wesleyan  Univ  At  Wesloyan  he  built  (1871) 
the  Orajige  Judd  Hall  of  Natural  Science  and  se- 
cured through  his  gifts  the  establishment  of  the 
first  agricultural  experiment  station  in  the  country 
He  became  in  1853  joint  editor,  and  soon  owner,  of 
the  American  Agriculturist,  which  ho  made  one  of 
the  leading  faim  papers  of  the  country 

ude  is  an  English  form 
IscariotJ,  one  of  the 

Twelve  Apostles  He  has  always  been  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  Judas  called  the  brother  of  Jesus  and 
the  author  of  the  epistle  He  is  also  called  Lebaeus 
and  Thaddaous  Mat  10  3,  13  55,  Mark  3  18,  Luke 
6  16  Juda  Mark  63  According  to  tradition  he 
suffered  martyrdom  in  Persia  with  St  SIMON,  with 
whom  ho  has  a  feast  Oct  28 


SADDucEts,  and  the  PHARISEES     The  Judaism  of    Jude,  epistle  of  tho  New  Testament,  the  last  book  of 


the  Phai  isees  prevailed    In  more  modern  times  the 
KARAITES,   the  cabahsts   (see  CABVLA),   and   the 


Hide  of  the  ark,  and  it  settled  in  the  rich  land  of  S      KARAITES,   the  cabahsts   (see  CABVLA),   and   the     identified  since  ancient  times  with  St    Judo  the 
Palestine,  extending  c  45  in  i  north  and  south,  from      HASIDIM   are   notable     The  greatest  division  in      apostle,  but  many  critics  deny  the  identity  ami 


the  Bible  but  one    The  Judo  who  wrote  it  has  been 
identified  since  ancient  times  with  St    Judo  the 


the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  Within  its 
borders  was  Jerusalem  It  gave  its  name  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Judah  The  rov  al  and  Messianic  fam- 
ily of  David  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  Gen  2936, 
35  23,  37  26,  38,  43  3,  44  14,  46  12,28,  49  8,  Nura 

2  J,  10  14,  13  6,  26  22,  34,  Joshua  15  1 ,  1  Chron 
2-5   Juda    Luke  333,  Heb    714,  Rev   5  5,  7  5 
Judas-  Mat    12     2  Levitical  family     Neh    12  8 

3  Levite     Ezra  10  23     4  Overseer    Neh    119     5 
Priest's  son    Neh  12  36    6  Same  as  HODAVIAH  3 

Judah,  the  southern  of  the  two  kingdoms  remaining 
after  the  break  in  the  kingdom  of  the  JEWS  which 
occurred  under  REHOBOAM  The  northern  king- 
dom, Israel,  was  most  of  the  time  at  war  with  Ju- 
dah In  the  Bible  the  southern  kingdom  is  regarded 
as  usually  more  loyal  to  God  than  the  northern 
kingdom  was  Judah's  capital  was  Jerusalem  and 
its  dynasty  was  the  house  of  David 

Judah,  Theodore  Dehone,  1826-63,  American  rail- 
road builder,  b  Bridgeport,  Conn  He  had  built 
the  Niagara  Gorge  RR  and  had  done  canal  work 
before  going  (1854)  to  lay  out  a  railroad  near  Sacra- 
mento, Calif  There  he  promoted  the  idea  of  a 
railroad  across  the  mountains  eastward  from  the 
Central  Valley  and  interested  a  number  of  men  in 
the  scheme,  including  Charles  CROCKER,  Mark 
HOPKINS  (1813-78),  Colhs  P  HUNTING-TON,  and 
Leland  STANFORD  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  was  formed,  with  Judah  as  chief  engi- 
neer. He  became  dissatisfied  with  the  control  of 
his  associates  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  East  to  get 
capital  and  support  when  he  died  of  yellow  fever, 
which  he  caught  in  Panama  See  Oscar  Lewis,  The 
Big  Four  (1938) 


Judaism  of  all  time  began  in  the  18th  cent  ,  with 
the  movement  led  in  Germany  by  Moses  MENDELS- 
SOHN Out  of  this  has  come  "reformed"  Judaism, 
to  which  many  Jews  of  Germany  and  America 
adhere  Jews  who  are  not  reformed  are  called 
orthodox  "  Nonorthodox  Jews  (divided  into  con- 


date  tho  letter  as  late  as  A  D  100  It  is  called  t 
Catholic  (or  General)  Epistle  but  is  clearly  in- 
tended for  a  definite  audience  (3)  warning  against 
some  particular  heresy,  which  led  to  immorality 
(4,8,10)  The  dangers  are  shown  from  Old  Testa- 
ment examples  (5-11)  The  book  contains  refer- 


beautiful  doxology  (24  25)     Jude  has*  a  close  lit- 
erary relationship  with  2  PETER 


servative  and  reformed)  reject  many  of  tho  restric-  ences  to  Jewish  apocryphal  books,  Enoch  (b,  14-15) 
tions  of  the  Law,  tending  to  use  the  vernacular  in  and  tho  Assumption  of  Moses  (9)  It  ends  with 

religious  ceremonies  instead  of  Hebrew  and  dis-      '  

carding  or  reducing  much  of  tho  ritual     The  con-      ._ „.. 

servatives  observe  Saturday  as  the  Sabbath  and  Judea  (jcxidf-'u)    see  JrnAEv 

retain  more  of  the  orthodox  customs  than  do  the  Judenburg  (yoo'dunboork),  city  (pop  10,92°), 
reformed  Jews,  some  of  whom  eat  pork  and  observe  Styria,  S  central  Austria  Now  a  manufacturing 
Sunday  Tho  nonorthodox  discard  prayers  for  the  town  with  steel  mills,  it  was  an  impoitant  Roman 
dead,  but  they  usually  retain  circumcision  and  the  traffic  center  and  has  a  9th-century  church 

observances  of  tho  Day  of  ATONEMENT  and  of  tho  Judge,  William  Quan,  1851  -96,  American  theoso- 
Passover  Orthodox  Judaism  is  pi  eemment  in  Ru  plast,  b  Ireland  He  c  ame  as  a  boy  to  America  Be- 
mama,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia,  audit  was  tho  ...  ,  .. 

norm  of  the  religion  m  Russia  before  the  Russian 
Revolution  The  demands  of  Judaism  on  the  Jew 
have  always  been  the  recognition  of  God  and  tho 
observance  of  the  Law  The  importance  of  tho 


Law  is  in  no  way  better  evidenced  than  m  the  re- 
markably early  development  of  the  exalted  ethical 
standards  of  Judaism  The  preservation  of  these 


corning  interested  in  theosophy ,  he  associated  him- 
self with  Madame  Bi>Ay  ATSK\  and  others  in  1875  to 
found  the  Theosoplucal  hoc  lety ,  and  lie  edited  and 
published  (lH8b  9b)  its  organ,  tho  Path  After  a 
schism  in  tho  society,  ho  became  president  (1894) 
of  tho  American  section  of  the  Theosophical  So- 
ciety He  wrote  The  Ocean  of  Theosophy  (1915, 
reissued  1926) 


standards  by  the  Jews  may  be  said  to  be  a  prime    Judges,  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  seventh  in  the 


reason  for  the  continuing  existence  and  in  teg  i  ity  of 


;egnty  of 

Israel  See  Kaufmann  Kohler,  Jeunsh  Theology 
(1918) ,  W  R  Smith,  Lectures  on  the  Religion  of  the 
Semites  (1927),  G  F  Moore,  Judaism  in  the  First 
Centuries  of  the  Christian  Era  (3  vols  ,  1927-30), 
David  Pluhpson,  The  Reform  Movement  in  Judaism 
(1931),  M  M  Kaplan,  Judaism  as  a  Civilization 

.  .. (1934) ,  Leo  Baeck,  The  Essence  of  Judaism  (1949) 

Judah  ha-Levi  or  Judah  Halevy  (both  ha'le'vl),  Judas  [Gr.-JuoAHl.  m  the  Bible  1  See  JUDB, 
1085'-1140?,  Jewish  rabbi,  poet,  and  philosopher,  SAINT  2  Judas  Maccabeus  see  MACCABKKS  3  See 
b  Toledo,  Spain  His  poems,  secular,  religious,  JUDAS  ISCARIOT  4  See  JUDAH  1  5  Owner  of  a 
and  national,  are  of  high  rank,  filled  with  a  serene  house  in  Antioch  where  St  Paul  went  after  his 
and  lofty  spirit  In  his  great  philosophic  work,  conversion  Acts  9  11  6  See  JUDAS  BARSABAS 

Sefer  ha-Kuzan,  m  dialogue  form,  he  emphasized    Judas   Barsabas   (bAr'siibus),   missionary   apostle ,_    _,  N_   . , , , 

the   superiority   of    religious    truths,    arrived    at      Acts  15  22-33  usurping  son  Alnmelech  (9-10),  Jcphthah  (11-12), 

through  intuition,  over  philosophical  and  specu-    Judas  Iscariot  (Iska'reut)^  Jesus'  betrayer,  one  of      and  Samson  (U-lb)     The  other  judges  receive  less 

He  attention,  some  a  baro  mention  Uthniel,  Ehud, 
and  Shamgar  (3)  before  Deborah,  Tola  and  Jair 
(10)  before  Jephthah,  and  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon 
(12)  before  Samson  The  opening  passage  (1  1-2  5) 
of  the  book  is  out  of  order,  for  it  belongs  to  tho 
period  of  Joshua,  the  closing  chapters  contain  two 
appended  stories  of  violence,  one  laid  m  Dan  (17- 


order  of  AV  It  is  the  sequel  of  Joshua  in  tho  bibli- 
cal history,  telling  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  Promised 
Land  from  Joshua's  death  until,  but  not  including, 
the  time  of  Samuel  The  religious  interpretation  is 
stated  in  an  introduction  (2  6-3  4)  tho  book  is  an 
account  of  Israel's  successive  apostasies  from  God 
and  their  consequences,  first,  punishment  at  tho 
hands  of  a  foreign  nation,  then,  delivery  from  it  by 
God,  who  raises  up  a  leader  The  loaders  are  called 
judges  The  chronology  of  the  book  is  impossible 
to  untangle,  partly  because  of  occasional  failure  to 
give  the  length  of  time  between  judges  The  book 
consists  mainly  of  lengthy  accounts  of  a  few  judges 
Deborah  with  Barak  (4-5),  Gideon  (b-8),  Gideon's 


lative  truths,  arrived  at  through  logic  and  reason  his  disciples,  said  to  have  been  their  treasurer 

In  this  work  he  developed  a  philosophy  of  history  hanged  himself     The  blood  money  went  to  buy  a 

Judaism  0°°'dulsm,~de-)  [from  Judah,  cf  JKWH),  potter's  field,  called  Aceldama     Mat    2620-25, 

religion  of  the  Jews,  oldest  of  the  great  monotheistic  47-49,  27  3-10,  Acts  1  16-20 

religions    It  is  the  great  complex  of  law,  tradition,  Judas  Maccabeus   see  MACCABEES 

and  doctrine  of  which  the  OLD  THSTAMENT  is  the  Judas  of  Galilee  (ga'llle),  fl  AD  7,  a  leader  of  the 

elder  monument  and  the  TALMUD  is  the  younger  Zealots,  a  radical  revolutionary  Jewish  sect     Ho 


18),  the  other  in  Benjamin  (19-21).  Judges  con- 
tains many  favorite  biblical  narratives  For  criti- 
cal views  of  the  composition  and  for  works  on  tho 
book,  sec  OLD  TESTAMENT 

judgment,  decision  of  a  court  of  law  respecting  tho 
— mes  before  it    The  term  ordinarily  is  not  applied 


, 

Since  Jesus    was   a   Jew  and   since   Mohammed  raised  an  insurrection  against  the  census  of  Quiri- 

claimed  he  came  as  last  of  the  prophets  of  Israel,  nus  (AD  c  6  or  7)  and  was  killed    Acts  5  37. 

Christianity  and  Islam  are  inexti  icahly  associated  Judas  tree    see  REDBUD 

with  Judaism     Judaism  first  took  a  form  closely  Judd,  Charles  Hubbard,  1873-1946,  American  psy- 

resembhng  the  present-day  Judaism  on  the  return  chologist,  b  Baroilly,  India,  grad   Wesleyan  Umv  , 

of  the  Jews  to  Palestine  after  the  Exile  (c  444  BC).      1894.    He  came  to  the  United  States  m  1879     He  

Since  then  it  has  undergone  some  modifications,  studied  at  Leipzig  (Ph  D  ,  1896)  under  Wundt,  to  the  decree  (order)  of  courts  of  EQUITY  The  out- 
particularly  as  a  result  of  the  Dispersion,  but  its  taught  (1901-9)  psychology  at  Yale,  and  was  head  standing  characteristic  of  a  legal  judgment  in  ton- 
remarkable  tenacity  of  tradition  has  enabled  it  to  (1909-38)  of  the  department  of  education  at  the  trast  to  an  equitable  DECKS.*,  is  its  finality  and 
present  at  nearly  all  times  the  same  emphasis  and  Umv  of  Chicago.  His  work  was  mainly  in  the  fixity,  thus,  except  for  eiror  justifying  an  APPEAL 
the  same  fundamental  traits  By  far  the  greatest  field  of  education  and  educational  psychology.  His  the  judgment  may  not  be  reconsidered  (see  JKOP- 

feature  of  Judaism  is  its  belief  in  an  omnipotent     books   include    Genetic    Psychology  for    Teachers      '          ... 

transcendent  GOD,  the  Creator,  and  in  his  law.  the  (1903),  Measuring  the  Work  of  the  Public  Schools 

TORAH,  given  by  him  to  Moses,  the  lesdei  of  Israel,  (1916),  Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  Edu- 


jLvmnn,  given  uy  HUM  IAS  .VJ.VKJWS,  K««J  icouci  v»  ioiaci,        \iaiuj,  /  rui c/uutfK/ft  w  i>ne  wtvrmjw  otwuf/  uj   &uu~        tonmimuun    OI    me    JUClgO    tliab    1116    UOlOnuant    IS 

whom  God  had  chosen  as  his  people  m  the  time  of     cation  (1918),  The  Psycholoffy  of  Social  Institutions     guilty  or  innocent  of  the  alleged  offense     If  the 


.RD>)  The  judgment,  which  in  most  c  ases  of  con- 
sequence follows  the  VERDICT  of  a  jury,  is  the  de- 
termination of  the  judge  that  the  defendant  is 


Abraham,  the  father  of  Israel    From  time  almost  (1926),  Problems  of  Education  in  the  United  States     judgment  is  one  of  criminal  guilt,  the  court 

immemorial  the  Jews  have  kept  the  Law  jealously  (1933),  Education  and  Social  Progress  (1934),  and 

and  have  kept  their  racial  integrity  with  religious  Educational  Psychology  (1939). 

sanctions    Only  occasionally  in  their  history  have  Judd,  Norman  Buel,   1815-78,  American  lawyer, 

the  Jews  undertaken  missionary  effort  (notably  in  Congressman,  and  diplomat,  b.  Rome,  N  Y    In 

the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era),  for  though  1836  he  moved  to  Chicago,  and  from  1844  to  1860 

they  have  been  sure  of  their  mission  to  regenerate  he  served   in   the  Illinois   legislature     Although     »,.u  p.cviuuBjuuKiu«»it».  AI  uw  ueowr  IHUB  w  pay, 

the  world  through  Judaism,  they  have  tended  to  originally  a  Democrat,  he  joined  the  Republican     the  sheriff,  to  execute  the  judgment,  will  seize  and 

regard  their  God  first  as  the  God  of  Israel.   The  party  and  served  (1856-60)  as  chairman  of  the     sell  first  his  personal  property  and  then  his  realty 


guilt,  the  court  pro- 
ceeds to  impose  SENTENCE  In  civil  cases,  when 
judgment  is  for  the  plaintiff,  tho  court  usually 
awards  a  sum  as  DAMAGES  The  damages  there- 
upon constitute  a  debt  which  takes  priority  over 
ail  other  obligations  of  the  defendant  except  taxes 
and  previous  judgments.  If  the  debtor  fails  to  pay. 


Cross  reference*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  k«jr  to  pronunciation  facts  tage  1. 


The  sheriff  may  also  garnish  debts  owed  to  the 
defendant,  e  g  ,  his  wages.  Certain  property  of  the 
debtor  is  exempt  from  seizure,  including  clothing, 
equipment  needed  to  carry  on  his  trade  or  profes- 
sion, and  the  family  homestead  In  some  jurisdic- 
tions a  defendant  who  willfully  refuses  to  pay  a 
judgment  may  bo  punished  for  a  CONTEMPT  or 
COURT  Approximately  the  same  measures  used  to 
collect  damages  are  available  for  collecting  the 
legal  coats  which  the  <ourt  awards  the  successful 
party  in  a  suit. 

Judgment  Day  or  Doomsday,  central  point  of  Chris- 
tian OHchatology  The  origin  of  Christian  belief 
in  the  Last  Judgment  lies  in  the  New  Testament, 
from  which  comes  the  doctrine  that  this  world  will 
come  to  an  end,  the  dead  will  be  raised  up  in  the 
general  HEBURRECTION,  and  Jesus  will  come  in 
glory  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  then  the 
sinners  shall  be  cast  into  HELL,  and  the  righteous 
shall  live  in  HEAVEN  forever  Mat  24  3-25  46, 
Luke  215-3.3,  1  Cor  15,  1  Thess  4  13-5  3  No 
great  Christian  church  has  ever  taught  when  the 
Second  Coming  shall  take  place,  but  many  in- 
dividuals have  ventured  to  prophesy  its  date 
Those  who  lay  stress  on  the  end  of  the  world  are 
called  chihasts,  millenarmns,  or,  specifically,  AD- 
VENTraTa  According  to  many  the  book  of  REVE- 
LATION (the  Apocalypse)  gives  notions  of  the  end 
of  the  world  See  ANTICHRIST,  ARMAGKDDON, 

MILLENNIUM 

Judith  [Heb  ,- Jewess],  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
placed  in  the  Apocrypha  in  \V  and  before  Esther 
in  the  Wostein  canon  It  tolls  of  an  attack  on  the 
Jews  by  an  army  genoralecl  by  Holofernes  Bethuha, 
a  besieged  Jewish  city,  is  about  to  sunender  when 
Judith,  a  Jewish  widow  of  great  beauty  and  devo- 
tion, enteis  the  enomy  camp,  gams  the  favor  of 
Holofernps,  and  murdeis  him  Judith  returns  to 
the  c  ity  with  his  head,  and  the  Jews  rout  the  armies 
The  story  is  informed  with  a  hpirit  of  God's  interest 
in  His  people,  and  Judith  is  pit  tuied  as  a  woman  of 
gieut  sol  f-sacn  fire  and  nobility  The  texts  of  Judith 
tue  in  great  confusion  The  book  was  written  ap- 
paiently  bv  a  Palestinian  befoie  100  B  C  As  to  the 
e\ents,  jt  is  known  that  under  Aitaxeixos  III  a 
genetal  Holofeines  invaded  Palestine  Another  Ju- 
dith a  wife  of  Esau,  is  named  in  Gen  2034  For 
bibhogiaphv,  see  Oi  n  TESTAMENT 

Judith,  Anglo-Saxon  epic,  preserved  only  in  pait 
and  based  on  the  apoenphal  book  of  Judith  It  js 
in  the  same  manuscript  as  Btuivulf  See  editions 
by  A  S  Cook  (1888,  1904) 

judo    see  11  JUTHIT 

Judson,  Adomram  (.Idunl'tum),  1788-1850,  Amen- 
c an  Baptist  missionary,  b  Maiden,  Moss  ,  gruel 
Brown,  1807  At  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
he  became  the  leader  of  n  missionary  movement 
out  of  which  grew  tho  \moric  an  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  As  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  Judson  sailed  (1S12)  for  India  but 
that  year  he  experienced  a  conversion  to  the  Bap- 
tist faith  This  brought  about  his  transfer  to 
Burma,  where  subsequently  ho  was  supported  by 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  which 
came  into  existence  in  1814  for  that  purpose  After 
nome  30  year  s  of  almost  unendurable  hardships  and 
labor  in  Burma,  during  which  the  mission  work  w  as 
securely  founded,  Judson  came  back  (1845)  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  aroused  much  enthusiasm 
for  his  work  Upon  his  return  (184C)  to  Moulmem, 
(enter  of  Baptist  aetiv  ities,  he  completed  and  pub- 
lished (1840)  his  Dictionary,  English  and  Hurmcse 
Ho  had  also  translated  the  Bible  into  Burmese 
Judson 's  retord  as  a  pioneer  missionary  in  Asia  has 
been  the  source  of  much  inspiration  to  the  pause  of 
Protestant  missions  Judson  was  married  three 
times,  and  his  wives  were  remarkable  women  who 
aided  him  in  his  work — Ann  (Hasseltine)  Judson 
(1789-1820),  who  founded  a  girls'  school  at  Han- 
goon,  Sarah  (Hall)  Boardman  Judson  (1803-45), 
who  translated  Pilgrim's  Progress  into  Burmese, 
and  Emily  (Chubbuck)  JUDSON  One  son,  Adom- 
ram Brown  Judson  (1837-1916),  was  a  New  York 
surgeon,  whose  papers  on  orthopedics  appeared  in 
American  and  European  journals  Another  son, 
Edward  Judson  (1844-1914),  was  pastor  (from 
1881)  of  the  Berean  Baptist  Church,  New  York 
city.  This  congregation  moved  (1890)  into  tho 
Judson  Memorial  Church,  built  to  correspond  with 
Edward  Judson'a  conception  of  a  community  insti- 
tution as  later  described  in  his  influential  The 
Institutional  Church  (1899)  See  biographies  of 
Adomram  Judson  by  Edward  Judson  (1883)  and 
S  R  Warburton  (1937) 

Judson,  Edward  Zane  Carroll :  see  BUNTLINE,  NED 

Judson,  Emily  (Chubbuck),  1817-54,  American 
author,  whoso  pseudonym  was  Fanny  Forester 
She  was  a  missionary  and  tho  third  wife  of  Adom- 
ram Judson  She  wrote  several  moralistic  works 
and  a  novel,  Allen  Lucas,  the  Self-Made  Man  (1847) 

Judson  College:  see  MARION,  Ala. 

Judsonia,  strawberry-shipping  town  (pop.  1,011), 
NE  central  Ark  ,  near  the  Little  Red  River. 

Juenglmg,  Frederick  (yang'llng,  yling'-),  1846-80, 
American  wood  engraver,  b  Germany.  He  settled 
in  New  York  (1866),  working  for  a  time  for  Frank 
Leslie  A  founder  of  the  American  Society  of  Wood 
Engraving,  Juenglmg  aided  materially  m  etttablish- 


1027 

mg  a  high  standard  of  craftsmanship  Simple, 
realistic  subjects  were  his  preference  He  was  the 
first  American  wood  engraver  to  be  represented  m 
the  Pans  Salon  (1881)  See  Frank  Weitenkampf, 
American  Graphic  Art  (1912). 

Juggernaut,  India  see  PURI 

juggler,  entertainer  who  performs  by  tossing  such 
objects  as  balls,  knives,  or  plates  into  the  air  and 
keeping  them  in  motion  for  some  time  This  uni- 
versal skill  was  recorded  by  Marco  Polo  The 
juggler  is  distinguished  from  the  conjurer  in  that  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  deceive  Juggling  was  one 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  medieval  JONGLBUH 

Jugoslavia    see  YUGOSLAVIA 

Jugurtha  (joogur'thu),  c  156-104  BC,  king  of 
Numidia,  a  grandson  of  Masimssa  On  the  death 
of  Micipaa  (118),  the  roval  power  devolved  upon 
his  two  sons  and  upon  Jugurtha,  who  disposed  of 
his  associates  and  united  Nuimdia  under  hi»  rule 
A  Roman  army  invaded  Numidia,  but  was  re- 
pulsed (111)  Jugurtha,  on  a  visit  to  Home  to 
explain  his  acts,  murdered  a  rival  War  was  re- 
sumed, and  the  Romans  under  Q  Metellus  Nu- 
midicus  (commander  109-108)  drove  Jugurtha 
from  Nurmdia  The  Romans  under  Manus  con- 
tinued a  guerrilla  warfare  Jugurtha  was  raptured 
(100)  in  an  ambush  treacherously  arranged  by  his 
father-in-law,  Bo«hus,  king  of  Mauietama,  and 
died  in  prison  in  Rome 

Juilhard  School  of  Music  (jool'ydrd),  in  New  York 
city,  coeducational,  chartered  1920  by  the  founda- 
tion established  1920  by  a  legacy  of  Augustus  Juil- 
hard Until  an  amalgamation  in  1946,  there  were 
two  units — the  Juilliaid  Graduate  School  (1924) 
and  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  founded  in  1905 
bv  Frank  Dam  roach  and  James  Loeb 

Juiz  de  Fora  (ahwezh'  du  f6'ru),  c  itv  (pop  70,849), 
S  Minus  Genus  state,  E  Brazil  It  is  an  important 
industrial  cit>  with  a  large  production  of  textile 
manufactures  and  other  industries  as  well  It  has 
excellent  rail  and  highway  connections 

jujitsu.  see  uuinrsu 

jujube  (joo'joob),  any  plant  of  the  genus  Zizijphus, 
deciduous  or  evergreen  spiny  shrubs  or  tiees  nati\o 
to  the  ttopirs  and  subtjopics  of  both  hemispheres 
The  common  jujube  has  long  been  cultivated  in 
many  varieties  by  the  Chinese,  the  fruit,  eaten 
fiesh,  dried,  or  preserved,  has  been  used  in  con- 
fectionery and  for  flavoung  jujube  lozenge*,  now 
usually  artificially  flavored  Jujubes  are  being  in- 
creasingly grown  in  the  United  States,  sometimes 
for  ornament  One  species  is  called  Chust's-thorn. 
See  also  LOTUH  _  _ 

jujutsu  (joojoot'soo.-jlt'-)  or  jujitsu  (loojft'soo) ,  Jap- 
•inese  method  of  defense  and  offense  without  weap- 
ons in  personal  encounter  Tho  success  of  jujutsu 
depends  largely  upon  the  skill  of  using  the  oppo- 
nent's stienjrth  and  weight  to  halt  and  injure  him 
and  upon  the  skill  of  applying  pressure  particu- 
larly bv  striking  blows  with  the  side  of  the  hand— 
at  cei  tain  sensitive  points  of  the  combatant's  bodv 
in  order  to  produce  temporary  paralysis  or  to  throw 
him  off  balance  A  bout  starts  with  the  adversaries 
holding  the  foliar  of  eaeh  other's  kimonos  or  jack- 
ets, and  vie  torv  is  scored  when  the  opponent,  faced 
with  injury  or  even  death,  strikes  the  floor  with 
hand  or  foot  Jujutsu  requires  intensive  training 
and  a  detailed  knowledge  of  anatomv  Imported 
probably  from  China,  jujutbU  was  long  tho  e\(  lu- 
sive  property  of  the  Japanese  nobihtv  In  modern 
Japan  the  practu  e  began  to  be  generally  taught  m 
the  schools  and  in  the  military  services  and  became 
an  organized  sport  By  the  20th  cent  jujutsu  at- 
trac  ted  attention  in  Europe  and  Ameru  a  It  is 
sometimes  spoiled  jiujitsu  and  jiujutsu  In  judo, 
an  outgrowth  of  jujutsu  which  was  devised  in  Ja- 
pan in  tho  1880s,  tho  aim  is  to  inflict  mortal  injury  I 
Judo  was  taught  in  the  II  S  armv  in  the  Sec  ond 
World  War  Seo  F  P  Lowell,  Jiu-jitsu  (1942)  j 
S  R  Lmeh,  Combat  hu  Jitsu  for  Offense  and  De- 
fense (1943),  T  S  Kuwashjma  and  A  R  Welch, 
Judo  (1949) 

Jujuy  (h6ohw5'),  city  (estimated  pop  19,257), 
capital  of  Jujuy  prov  ,  NW  Argentina,  on  tho 
Jujuy  river  In  a  hilly,  wooded,  subtropical  region, 
it  is  the  center  of  a  cattle  and  agricultural  district 
Minerals  and  timber  are  exploited  m  the  area 
Jujuy  was  founded  in  1593 

juke  box:  see  PHONOGRAPH 

Jukes,  see  DUGDALE,  RICHARD  Louis 

julep  (jSo'lIp)  or  mint  julep,  alcoholic  beverage  of  the 
S  United  States  Its  basis  is  properly  bourbon 
whisky,  which  is  combined  with  water,  sugar, 
crushed  ice,  and  mint  loaves 

Julesburg  Oool*'bnrg),  town  (pop  1,619),  co  seat 
of  Sedgwick  co  ,  extreme  NE  Colo  ,  on  the  South 
Platto  river  near  the  Nebr.  line,  in  a  farm  area, 
founded  1881,  mo.  1886.  Tornadoes  in  1947  caused 
damage 

Julia,  feminine  name  in  the  Julian  gens  1  d  54 
B  C  ,  daughter  of  Julius  CAESAR  and  wife  of  POM- 
PEY  By  her  grace  and  tact  she  maintained  tho 
bond  between  her  father  and  her  husband  On  her 
death  the  rivalry  between  the  statesmen  became 
an  open  rupture  S  39  B.C  -A  D  44,  daughter  of 
Augustus  and  wife,  in  turn,  of  M  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus,  M  Vipsamus  Agrippa,  and  Tiberius  Her 
gross  infidelities  caused  ner  banishment  (by  Augus- 


JULICH 

tus)  to  the  isle  of  Pandatana,  where,  soon  after  her 
husband  ascended  the  throne,  she  died  of  starva- 
tion S  18  B  C  -A  D  28,  daughter  of  the  Juuv 
3  by  Agrippa  and  wife  of  L  Aemihus  Paullus  She 
was  banished  by  Augustus,  for  her  licentious  con- 
duct, to  the  isle  of  Tremerus,  where  she  died. 

Julia,  Christian  at  Rome    Rom   16  15 

Julian,  George  Washington,  1817-99,  American 
abolitionist,  II  S  Representative  from  Indiana 
(1849-51,  18<>1-71),  b  Wayne  co  ,  Ind  Elected  to 
tho  Indiana  legislature  as  a  Whig  in  1845,  he  later 
became  prominent  in  the  Free-Soil  party  and  in 
1849  was  sent  to  Congress  by  a  coalition  of  Free- 
Soilers  and  Democrats  There  he  continued  his 
radical  antislavery  activities  In  1852  the  Free- 
Soil  party  nominated  him  for  Vice  President  on  the 
ticket  with  John  P  Hale  He  became  a  Republican 
on  tho  formation  of  that  party  and  in  1861  returned 
to  Congress,  where  he  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  public  lands  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittees on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  on  Reconstruc- 
tion, and  on  the  impejw  hrnent  of  President  Andrew 
Johnson  In  1872  he  joined  the  Liberal  Republican 


party  and  after  its  demise  was  associated  with  the 
Democ  ratio  party  From  1885  to  1889  he  was  sur- 
veyor general  of  New  Mexic  o  by  appointment  of 


President  Grovcr  Cleveland  Among  his  writings 
are  Speeches  on  Political  Questions  (1872),  Political 
R(  collections,  1840  to  /S?^  (1884),  Later  Speeches 
on  Political  Question*,  with  Select  Controversial 
Papers,  edited  by  his  daughter,  Grac  e  J  Clarke 
(1889)  ,  and  a  biography  of  his  father-in-law,  Joshua 
R  Giddings  (1892).  See  biography  by  Grace  J 
Clarke  (1923) 

Juliana,  1909-,  queen  of  the  Netherlands  (1948-) 
She  succeeded  on  the  abdication  of  her  mother, 
Queen  WILHELMINA  She  was  married  (1937)  to 
Prince  Bernard  of  Lippe-Bie&terfeld,  to  whom  she 
bore  four  daughters  In  the  Second  World  War, 
Juliana  fled  before  the  German  occupation  of  the 
Netherlands  and  lived  in  England  and  Canada 

Juliana  of  Norwich  (n&r'Ich),  d  c  1443,  English 
religious  writer,  an  anchoress  of  Norwich  called 
Mother  (or  Dame)  Juliana  or  Julian  Her  work, 
written  c  1370,  Revelutions  of  Divine  Love,  IH  an 
expression  of  mystical  fervor  in  tho  form  of  Ib 
visions  of  Jesus  Dominant  ideas  are  the  groat  love 
of  God  for  men  and  the  consequently  detestable 
charactei  of  human  sin,  the  very  existence  of  sin 
was  an  intellectual  crux  for  Mother  Juliana  See 
MYHTICISM  See  edition  of  her  book  by  George 
Tyrell,  S  J  (1920),  Lucy  Menzies,  Mirrors  of  the 
Holy  (1928) 

Julianehaab  (voolva/nuhop"),  town  (pop  954),  on 
SW  Greenland  A  port,  it  is  the  capital  of  Juliane- 
haab dist  and  colony  (pop  4,186),  the  most  popu- 
lous part  of  Greenland,  and  is  the  chief  trade  center 
in  S  Greenland  There  are  a  hospital  and  a  radio 
station 

Julian  the  Apostate  (Flavius  Claudius  Julianus), 
3319-363,  Roman  emperor  (361-03),  nephew  of 
Constantino  I  ,  successor  of  Constantms  II  He  was 
given  a  Chustian  education,  and  he  and  his  brother 
GALLCS  were  sent  (c3il)  to  Cappadocia  When 
Callus  was  appointed  Caesar  (351),  Julian  was 
brought  bark  to  Constantinople  After  Gallus  had 
been  put  to  death  (355)  Julian  was  called  from  tho 
quiet  of  a  sc  holar's  life  and  made  Caesar  Sent  to 
Gaul,  he  was  unexpectedly  successful  in  combating 
the  Franks  and  the  Aleunanni  and  was  popular  with 
his  soldiers  His  administration  was  just  and  salu- 
tary When  Constantms  abruptly  ordered  him 
(300)  to  send  soldiers  to  assist  m  a  campaign  against 
the  Persians,  Julian  obeyed,  but  his  soldiers  mu- 
tinied and  proclaimed  him  Augustus  He  accepted 
the  title,  but  Constantms  refused  to  yield  the 
western  provinces  to  him.  Before  the  two  could 
meet  m  battle  to  decide  the  claim,  Constantius 
died,  naming  Julian  as  his  successor  The  emperor 
through  his  studies  had  fallen  m  love  with  pagan 
glory  and  had  abandoned  Christianity  As  em- 
peror he  did  not  institute  any  systematic  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians,  he  did,  however,  try  to 
restore  paganism  The  attempt  was  unsuccessful, 
but  the  result  was  much  confusion  since  Chris- 
tianity was  rent  by  the  quai  rel  over  Ananism  His 
administration  was  just  and  venal  officials  were 
curbed,  but  he  accomplished  little  m  his  short 
reign  He  undertook  a  campaign  against  the  Per- 
sians and  was  at  first  triumphant,  but  then  had  to 
retreat  and  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  He  was 
succeeded  by  Jovi  \N 

JUhch  (yli'llkh),  former  duchy,  NW  Germany,  be- 
tween Cologne  and  Aachen  The  town  of  Juhch 
was  the  capital  At  first  a  county,  it  was  united  m 
1348  with  the  county  of  BFHU,  and  in  1356  Juhch 
was  raised  to  a  duchy  After  the  extinction  of  the 
JUhch  hne,  both  Jiihch  and  Berg  passed  (1524) 
to  the  dukes  of  Cloves  (see  CLBVES,  DUCHY  OK). 
The  struggle  which  broke  out  in  1609  for  the  suc- 
cession to  the  territories  of  the  dukes  of  Cloves 
ended  in  1666  Jtilich  and  Berg  passed  to  the  Pa- 
latmate-Neuburg  branch  of  the  Bavarian  house  of 
WITTELSBACH  and  the  rest  to  the  electors  of  Bran- 
denburg Ceded  by  Bavaria  to  France  in  1806,  the 
territory  was  assigned  to  Prussia  at  the  Congress 

of  Vienna  (1815)  and  was  incorporated  m  the  for- 

mer Rhine  Prov  of  Prussia* 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


JULffiR 

Julier  (ySol'yur),  pass,  7,503  ft  high,  from  the 
Upper  Engadine  Valley  to  the  Oberhalbstem  Val- 
ley, Grisons  canton,  Switzerland  Used  since 
antiquity,  it  is  crossed  by  the  modern  Julier  Road 
(built  1820-40) 

Juliu§  I,  Saint,  pope  (337-52),  a  Roman;  successor 
s  and  predecessor  of  LIBERIA  In  the 


1028 

city's  wealthy  merchants  In  the  American  Revolu- 
tion it  served  as  headquarters  of  both  George 
Washington  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  American  and 
British  commanders  in  chief.  After  the  war  it  was 
used  as  a  tavern  It  was  purchased  (1810)  by  a 
rich  wuio  merchant,  Stephen  Jumel  (d,  1832),  for 
his  wife,  Klua  Brown  Jumel  (1775-1865)  After 
Jumel's  death  she  marued  (1833)  Aaron  Burr, 
wrangled  with  him  over  family  finances,  and  pro- 
cured (18.44)  a  divorce  When  she  died,  the  man- 
sion passed  to  membets  of  her  family  In  1903  it 
came  into  the  custody  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  by  1945  it  was  com- 
pletely restored  and  was  open  as  a  museum  It 
commands  a  fine  view  See  W  H.  Shelton,  The 
Jumel  Mamwn  (1916) 


of  St  Marcus  ----  „,  -----------------------     ----- 

controversy  over  ABIANISM,  when  both  sides  ap- 
pealed to  him  for  support,  he  convened  a  council  at 
Rome  (340),  at  which  wete  present  ATHANASIUS, 
M*RCELLUS  or  ANCYR*,  and  many  other  Catholic 
exiles  from  the  East    The  Anans  of  the  East  seem 
to  have  evaded  ms  invitation    The  principal  result 
of  the  whole  incident  was  a  letter  from  the  pope  to 
the  Aruins,  questioning  their  sincerity  in  the  matter 
of  the  council    acquitting  Athanasius  of  every     ---------------  .....  x  ----  , 

charge,  and  chiding  the  Anans  for  not  appealing  to    Jumet  (ahUma'),  town  (pop.  27,780),  Hamaut  prov  , 
the  pope  at  the  beginning,  since,  he  said,  he  had      Belgium,  N  of  Charleroi    It  is  a  tenter  of  a  coal- 
the  principal  see  and  the  appellate  jurisdiction     mining  region  and  has  glass  manufactures 
over  the  whole  Church    As  an  early  examule  of  the    Jumna  ptirn'mih  river,  ^e  850  mi   long,  rising  m  N 
papal  claims  it  is  remarkable    Feast  April  12  " 

Julius  II,  1443-1513,  pope  (1503-13),  an  Italian 
(b  Savona)  named  Giuhano  della  Rovere,  succes- 
sor of  Pius  III  and  predecessor  of  LKO  X  Hia  uncle 
Kixtus  IV  gave  him  many  offices  and  created  him 
cardinal,  m  1480  he  successfully  carried  out  a 
difficult  mission  to  France  and  the  Netherlands 
r  VIII  was  entirely  under  Cardinal  della 


Rovere's  influence,  and  it  was  m  reaction  to  this 
power  that  the  rest  of  the  cardinals  elected  (1492) 
his  bitter  enemy,  Rodrigo  Borgia,  as  Pope  ALEX- 


United  Provs  ,  India  In  its  early  course,  running 
south,  it  forms  the  boundary  of  United  Provs  with 
Delhi  state  and  with  Punjab  state  Then  turning 
to  the  southeast,  it  flows  through  United  Provs 
past  Agra  and  Foroaabad  to  join  the  Ganges  river 
just  below  Allahabad  The  junction  of  the  two 
rivers  is  one  of  the  bathing  sites  most  sacred  to 
Hindus  The  Jumna  has  lost  much  of  its  former 
value  as  a  trade  aitery  It  is  economically  impor- 
tant as  the  source  of  water  for  extensive  irrigation 

; ^_  works 

Giuhano  went  into  voluntary  "exile  and    Junagarh  (joo'nugar*)  or  Junagadh  (joo'nugad*), 
'      ~  '      former  native  state  (3,337  sq.  mi  ,  pop   670,719), 

Kathiawar  peninsula,  India,  bordering  on  the 
Arabian  Sea  There  is  fishing.  Rainfall  is  ade- 
quate, and  grains,  tobacco,  and  cotton  are  pro- 
duced Cotton  cloth  is  manufactured  Junagarh 
was  wrested  (c  1735)  from  the  Mogul  empire  by 
8 her  Kahn  Babi,  a  Moslem  adventuier.  who  es- 
tablished a  dynasty  In  1947  the  Moslem  ruler 
announced  the  accession  of  his  state  to  Pakistan, 
although  the  population  was  largely  Hindu  India 
forced  him  to  revoke  this  decision,  and  in  1949 
Junagarh  joined  the  state  of  Saurashtra  Junagarh, 
town  (pop  58,111),  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
state,  has  a  long  history  In  the  vicinity  and  in  its 
old  citadel  there  are  Buddhist  caves  Late  15th- 
century  fortifications  still  stand  The  town  manu- 

., factures  metalware  and  has  a  college. 

cornerstone  of  St  Peter's    Worldly  as  Juhus  was,    junco  or  snowbird,  bird  of  the  FINCH  family    The 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  suppress  nepotism  and  to     slate-colored  junco,  a  common  winter  resident  in  E 

•••-•• North  America,  is  about  the  siae  of  an  English 

sparrow,  with  dark  gray  upper  parts,  a  white 
abdomen,  and  white  outer  tail  feathers  Its  song  is 
sweet  There  are  a  number  of  Western  juncoes 
Junction,  city  (pop  2,806),  co  seat  of  Kimblo  co  , 
W  central  Texas,  NW  of  San  Antonio  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  forks  that  make  the  Llano 
river,  settled  1870,  me  1928  Once  a  cow  town, 
Junction  now  ships  immense  quantities  of  wool 
and  mohair  from  surrounding  ranches  The  clear, 
dry  air,  the  green  valley,  the  wild  country  of  the 


had  little  to  do  with  ecclesiastical  affairs  until 
Alexander's  death  (1503)  Pius  III  succeeded  for 
less  than  a  month,  and  Giuhano  succeeded  him 
Pope  Juhus  showed  himself  first  of  all  a  warrior, 
and  he  ably  completed  the  work,  begun  by  his 
enemy  Cesare  Borgia,  of  restoring  the  Papal  States 
to  the  Church  Having  joined  the  League  of  Cam- 
hrai,  he  was  at  war  with  Venice  until  1609  and  won 
back  Ravenna,  Rimini,  and  Faenza  Then  he 
formed  (1510)  the  anti-French  HOLY  LE\GUB  The 
resultant  struggle  was  a  draw  (»ee  ITALIAN  WARS) 
In  1512  he  assembled  the  Fifth  LATKKAN  COUNCIL, 
which  condemned  the  Galhcamsm  of  the  Church  in 
France  and  abolished  simony  in  the  college  of 
cardinals  Juhus  was  a  great  patron  of  art,  and 
Raphael  (who  painted  his  portrait).  Michelangelo, 
and  Bramante  enjoyed  his  favor.  He  laid  the 


try,  albeit  feebly,  to  break  the  hold  of  Renaissance 
corruption  on  Rome 

Julius  HI,  1487-1555,  pope  (1550-55).  a  Roman 
named  Giovanni  Maria  Ciocchi  del  Monte,  suc- 
cessor of  PAUL  III  and  predecessor  of  Marcellus  II 
Paul  III  created  him  cardinal  (1536),  and  Cardinal 
del  Monte  was  prominent  as  a  representative  of  the 
pope  at  the  Council  of  Trent  (.wee  TKENT,  COUNCIL 
or)  After  he  became  pope  he  reconvened  the 
council  for  nearly  a  year  (1551-52)  When  it  sus- 
pended sessions,  Julius  established  a  permanent 
commission  to  plan  reform  He  had  been  an  enemy 
of  Charles  V,  but  became  reconciled  with  him  m 
his  pontificate 


Edwards  Plateau  roundabout,  with  game  for  hunt- 
ing and  rough  slopes  and  rapid  streams  for  beauty 
— these  combine  to  attract  many  visitors. 


ice-free  harbor,  a  seaplane  base,  and  an  airport* 
Federal  and  territorial  offices  and  the  Alaska  His- 
torical Library  and  Museum  are  here 

Junesu.  city  (pop  1,301),  co.  seat  of  Dodge  co , 
central  Wia  ,  NW  of  Milwaukee  and  SE  of  Beaver- 
dam  Lake,  mo  1887. 

June  beetle,  June  bug,  or  May  beetle,  a  blackish 
or  mahogany-colored  beetle  of  the  scarab  family 
which  flies  at  night  The  larvae  or  white  grubs 
live  in  the  soil,  feeding  on  roots  and  other  under- 
ground parts  of  grass,  grain,  and  other  crops  and 
nursery  stock  A  throe-year  life  cycle  from  egg  to 
adult  is  commonest 

Suneberry :  see  SHADBUSH 
une  bug  see  JUNE  BEETLE 
one  Days,  in  French  history,  the  name  usually 
fivon  to  the  insurrection  of  woikingmon  in  Juno, 
848  The  working  classes  had  had  an  important 
part  m  the  FEBRUARY  REVOLUTION  of  1848,  but 
with  the  timmph  of  the  bourgeois  they  became  a 
great  pioblem  to  the  piovisional  government  The 
national  workshops  were  never  organized  as  Louis 
BLANC  had  planned  them,  and  the  workmgmen 
felt,  with  some  justice,  that  they  had  been  be- 
trayed When  a  decree  of  June  22  ordered  the 
gathered  workmgmen  to  disperse  to  the  provinces 
or  to  join  the  force  of  the  revolution,  the  working- 
men  rose  in  revolt  There  was  considerable  bloody 
fighting  for  four  days  in  the  barricaded  streets  of 
Paris  General  CAVAIGNAC  was  given  dictatorial 
powers  and  managed  by  harsh  measures  to  suppress 
the  insurrection  The  leaders  wore  later  hunted 
out  and  punished  The  general  result  of  the  June 
Days  was  to  alienate  permanently  the  lower  classes 
from  the  i  evolution  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
coup  d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon  (soo  NAPOLEON  III) 
Jung,  Carl  Gustav  (karl'  got>s'tUf  yoong'),  1875-, 
Swiss  psychiatrist,  founder  of  the  school  of  analyt- 
ical psychology,  studied  (1895-1900)  at  the  Umv 
of  Basel,  M  D  Zurich,  1902  After  stud>  ing  (1903) 
at  the  College  de  France  under  Janet,  Jung  re- 
turned to  Zurich,  where  he  became  connected  with 
the  Burgholzh,  the  psychiatric  dime  of  the  uni- 
versity directed  by  Eugen  Bleuler  Jung  was  deep- 
ly impressed  by  the  work  of  Freud,  and  by  the 
time  of  their  meeting  in  1908  he  had  already  pub- 
lished his  Psychologic  der  Dementia  Praecox  (1907, 
Eng  tr  ,  1909),  a  study  of  the  offett  of  emotional 
factors  in  schizophrenia  In  the  j  ears  prior  to  1913, 
Jung,  as  editor  of  tho  Jahrbwh  fvr  psychoarudy- 
tmche  and  paychopathologiache  Forachungen  and  as 
first  president  of  the  International  Psychoanalytic 
Association,  was  second  only  to  Freud  ui  the  move- 
ment However,  with  Jung's  publication  of  Wand- 
lungen  und  SymMe  der  Ltfndo  (1912,  Eng  tr  , 
Psychology  of  the  Unconscious,  1916)  important 
differences  became  <  leariy  artu  ulatod  and  a  formal 
break  followed  Jung,  conceiving  of  the  libido  as 
a  ptimal,  nonsexual  energy  not  unlike  Henri  Berg- 
son's  &,an  vital,  postulated  two  a>  steins  in  the  un- 
conscious— the  personal,  made  up  of  the  repressed 
events  of  a  person's  life,  and  archetypes  or  inherit- 
ed tendem  ies  which  form  the  racial  or  collet  tive 
unconscious  His  book  Psychologmche  Typen 


Julias,  centurion  m  whose  charge  Paul  was  sent  to    Junction  City.  1  Town  (pop  m  Ark  ,  797,  in  La  , 


Rome  Acts  27  1 

Julias  Africanus,  Sextos,  see  AFRICANUS,  SEXTUS 
JULIUS 

Julius  Caesar,  see  CAESAR,  JULIUS 

JuUian,  Camilla  (kame'yu  zhUlyS'),  1859-1933, 
French  historian,  author  of  the  monumental  //w- 
toire  de  la  Gaule  (volumes  bear  dates  1908-26,  but 
Vol  I  actually  appeared  in  1907) 

Jullundur  (ju'lundur),  city  (pop  135.283),  capital 
of  Punjab  state,  India  But  little  remains  of  the 
ancient  city,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Sikhs  in 
1767.  Jullundur  is  a  railroad  junction  It  has  flour 
mills  and  silk  mills 

JuUs:  see  ABCANXUS 

July:  see  MONTH. 

July  Revolution,  revolution  which  broke  out  m  July. 
1830,  in  France  against  the  government  of 
CHARLES  X  The  attempt  of  the  ultraroyahsts  m 
that  reign  to  set  aside  the  results  of  the  French 


355)  on  the  Ark  -La.  bolder  S  of  El  Dorado,  Ark 
A  lumber  mill  is  here  2  City  (pop  8,507),  co  seat 
of  deary  co  ,  NE  Kansas,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Republican  and  Smoky  Hill  rivers  W  of  Topeka, 
founded  1858,  me  1859  It  is  the  rail  and  trading 
center  of  an  agricultural  and  dairy  area  and  grew 
as  the  supply  point  for  near-by  Fort  Riley  («ee 
RILEY,  FORT)  Limestone  quarries  are  near  Junc- 
tion City  3  Town  on  the  La  -Ark.  border  see 
JUNCTION  CITY  1  4  City  (pop.  1,187),  W  Oregon, 
NNW  of  Eugene,  me  1885  It  is  a  trade  center 
for  a  fruit-farming  area. 

June,  Jennie:  see  CHOLY,  JANE  CUNNINGHAM. 

June:  see  MONTH 

Juneau.  Solomon  Laurent  G^onO'.  joo'no),  1793- 
1866,  French  Canadian  fur  trader  and  founder  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis  ,  b  near  Montreal  In  1818,  as  an 
agent  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  ho  moved  to 
their  new  post  at  Milwaukee,  where  he  bved  for 


that  reign  to  set  aside  the  results  of  the  French     their  new  post  at  Milwaukee,  where  he  bved  for 
Revolution  and  return  to  the  ancien  regime  awoke     32  years   He  amassed  a  fortune  in  independent 


the  opposition  of  the  bourgeois  who  had  absorbed 
much  of  the  property  of  the  nobles  The  disbanding 
of  the  national  guard  further  offended  that  class 
The  banker,  Jacques  LArrrrnc,  was  typical  of  the 
bourgeois,  who  sought  tho  aid  of  liberal  journalists, 
such  as  THIERS.  in  opposition  to  the  government 
The  working  class  was  naturally  opposed  to  a 
government  favoring  the  nobles  VILLELK  was  the 


trade,  acquired  much  land,  and  was  very  popular 
with  the  Indians  He  became  an  American  citizen 
in  1831  He  surveyed  the  town  site,  built  the  first 
store  and  first  tavern,  became  Milwaukee's  first 
postmaster  (1835),  first  president  of  the  village 
(1837),  and  first  mayor  (1846)  He  later  lost 
possession  of  all  his  property  and  died  m  poverty 
"uneau  (joo'no),  city  (1939  pop  6,729,  1948  osti- 


tninister  to  awake  trouble.  Charles  was  forced  to  mated  pop.  7,000),  territorial  capital,  SE  Alaska 
replace  him  with  the  moderate  MARTIONAC,  but  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  two  peaks,  Mt  Juneau  and 
later  dismissed  him  and  put  the  reactionary  Jules  Mt  Roberts,  on  the  Gastineau  Channel,  which 
Arrnand  de  POLIONAC  in  power.  Matters  were  separates  the  mainland  from  Douglas  Island  A 
brought  to  a  head  by  the  repressive  and  ultra-  suspension  bridge  connects  the  town  of  Douglas, 
royaust  July  Ordinances.  Barricades  were  thrown  on  the  island,  with  Juneau,  It  was  settled  (1881) 
-••"••  after  gold  was  discovered  (1880)  in  the  region  and 
was  first  called  Harrisburg.  Gold  mining  b  still 
the  chief  industry,  largely  centered  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Alaska  Juneau  Company.  Juneau  was 


up  in  the  streets  of  Pans;  Charles  X  was  forced  to 
flee  into  exile  The  duke  of  Orleans,  Louis  Pm- 
LIPPE,  became  king  of  the  French.  His  reign  (1830- 
48),  which  put  the  wealthy  bourgeoisie  in  power, 
w  known  as  the  July  Monarchy. 

Jumd  Mansion  (jdomel',  shoo-),  historic  house,     -~, —  vw.,  _  ,.,v..  — f  „  — „.  

New  York  city.    The  sturdy  Georgian  mansion     fishing,  fur  farming,  and  lumbering  are  extensively 
was  completed  in  1766  by  Roger  Morris,  one  o/  the     carried  on.    The  city  is  a  port  of  entry,  with  an 


officially  made  the  capital  of  Alaska  In  1000  but 
began  to  function  as  such  only  in  1906.   Salmon 


(1921,  Eng  tr  ,  1923)  proposed  a  series  of  polari- 
ties in  the  human  personality  of  wine  h  the  EXTKO- 
VEHSiON  AND  INTROVERSION  dimension  was  out- 
standing Jung's  approach  to  psychoanalysis  was 
more  mystical  and  religious  than  was  that  of 
Freud's  Among  his  other  works  was  Psychology 
and  Religion  (1938)  and  The  Integration  of  a  Per- 
sonality (Eng  tr  ,  1939).  See  Jolan  Jarobi,  The 
Psychology  of  C  G  Jung  (Kng  tr  ,  1942) 

Jung  or  Jungius,  Joachim  (yO'akhlm  yoong,  ydong'- 
yooa),  1587-1657,  German  philosopher,  mathema- 
tician, and  naturalist  He  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Giessen  (1609-14)  and  later  at  Rostook 
and  was  rector  (1629-40)  of  the  Johanneum  at 
Hamburg  Though  his  work  m  natural  science 
was  distinguished,  it  was  ignoied  for  some  time 
after  his  death.  In  his  plan  for  providing  plants 
with  a  system  of  names,  using  genus  and  species, 
the  work  of  Linnaeus  was  foreshadowed.  In  philos- 
ophy he  somewhat  anticipated  Leibniz,  urging  the 
importance  of  mathematical  discipline  for  sound 
philosophical  thinking  Some  of  his  works  were 
destioyed,  and  many  were  published  only  aftei 
his  death.  He  wrote  Logica  Hamburgenns  (1638), 
Domscoptae  physicae  minor  et  (1662),  laagoge  phyio- 
tcopio,  ( 1678) ,  and  Opuscula  botantco-phynca  (1747) . 

Jungaria,  China  see  DZUNOARIA. 

Jungbunzlau,  Czechoslovakia  see  MLADA  BOLD- 
SLAV 

Jlinger,  Ernst  (ernsf  ytlng'ur),  1895-,  German 
writer  He  fought  with  distinction  through  the 
First  World  War  Hw  war  novels,  while  treating 
realistically  the  details  of  the  trench  and  the  battle- 
field, glorified  the  sacrifice  of  the  soldier  for  the 
fatherland ,  he  called  war  a  "technical  and  heroic 
miracle."  The  novels  which  best  expressed  this  at- 
titude are  In  StaMgewittern  (1919,  Eng.  tr.,  Storm 
of  Sled,  1929),  Feuer  und  Blui  [fire  and  blood] 
(1924),  and  Dot  Wtidctun  125  (1926,  Eng.  tr , 
Copse  m,  1030).  His  diary  as  an  officer  in  France 
in  the  Second  World  War— Garten  und  Straiten 
[gardens  and  streets]  (1042) — shows  less  tendency 
to  idealise  force.  His  work  is  notable  for  its  literary 


Cress refartMes are l*ik«t«d fcy SMALL CAWTALS.  Tfc«k*jr to proaaadatioa faces pafsl. 


Jungfrtu  (yd&ng'frou)    [Oor,-the  Virgin],  peak, 
13,653  ft.  high,  Switzerland,  in  the  Bernese  Alj 


It  was  first  ascended  in  1811  and  IB  ._..„  ,  ._  _ 
with  tourists  The  Jungfraujoch  (-j6kh*)  is  ft 
mountain  saddle  11,342  ft  high,  the  highest  point 
m  Europe  reached  by  rail  It  na»  a  scientific  insti- 
tute A  meteorological  station  is  on  the  near-by 
Sphinx  Bummit,  11.729  ft  high 

Tungitu,  Joachim  •  aee  JUNG,  JOACHIM 

Jungle  [Hmdu»tanyan0a/-»desert,uncultivatedland], 
almost  impassable  thicket  of  dense  vegetation, 
mostly  swampy  land,  to  be  found  nearly  every- 
where in  the  tropics  The  moist  heat  of  the  jungle 
permits  tropical  vegetation  beyond  its  umial  limits 
The  characteristic  flora  of  the  jungle  includes  many 
beautiful  blooming  plants  (e  g  ,  several  kinds  of 
orchids)  and  useful  hardwoods  Among  the  ani- 
mals which  inhabit  the  jungle  are  the  tiger,  ele- 
phant, boar,  doer,  several  kind  of  monkeys,  and 
big  venomous  snakes  The  largest  jungles  are  the 
Taiai  along  the  southern  base  of  the  Himalaya 
and  the  Sundarbans  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges 

Junia,  man  or  woman  early  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity Rom  16  7. 

Juniatt  (jfionPa'tu),  river  of  Pennsylvania,  rising  m 
the  Alleghenies  and  flowing  tortuously  150  mi  E 
to  the  Susquehanna  above  Han  isburg 

}umata  College,  soe  HUNTINGDON,  Pa 
unfn  (hoonen').  small  town,  W  central  Peru,  near 
Lake  Junin  (o  35  mi  long)  m  the  Andes  In  the 
vicinity  on  Aug  6,  1824,  Simon  Boi,ivAK,  aided  by 
SUCRE,  defeated  the  Spanish  genet  al  Jose  Canterac, 
in  the  first  important  battle  leading  to  Peruvian 
independence 

Junior  college  and  junior  high  school  nee  SCHOOL 
uniper,  any  tree  or  shiub  of  the  genus  Juniperus, 
aromatic  evergreens  with  berryhke  fruits  and 
needle-  or  scale-shaped  leaves  Of  approximately 
40  species,  12  arc  native  to  North  America  and 
others  are  introduced  The  so-called  common  jum- 
per (Jumperus  communm)  is  widely  distributed 
thtoughout  most  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and 
is  also  much  cultivated  in  different  forms,  such  as 
dwarf  and  p\iaimdal  Its  fruits  flavor  pin  The 
jumpei  most  common  to  North  America  is  usually 
called  led  cedar  (J  vuginiana)  and  is  found  over 
most  of  the  E  United  States  Its  fragrant,  insect- 
repellent  wood,  close-grained  but  buttle,  is  much 
used  for  chests,  closets,  posts,  woodenware,  and 
pencils,  for  which  uses  the  large  forests  of  those 
trees  have  been  depleted  Oil  of  red  cedar  is  used  in 
medicine  perfumery,  and  microscopy  Other  trees 
are  sometimes  called  red  cedar  Western  jumper, 
./  occvlrntalis,  of  the  W  United  States  (not  to  bo 
confused  with  the  western  AKBORVITAE  although 
both  aie  also  called  western  red  cedar)  has  edible 
fruits  Indians  used  the  fruits  of  other  Western 
species  as  food  and  the  bark  for  hl>er  Oriental 
jumpers  have  been  used  for  incense 

Juntos,  English  political  controversialist,  known 
only  by  the  signature  Junms,  which  he  signed  to 
vaiious  letters  written  to  the  London  Public  Ad- 
vertiser, notably  to  the  series  which  appeared  be- 
tween Jan  ,  1769,  and  Jan  ,  1772  The  letters  were 
obviously  written  by  a  W  hig  of  the  Pitt-Grenville 
faction  familiar  with  secjet  government  matters 
They  attacked  in  turn  the  king's  patty  and  even 
George  III  himself  In  the  controversy  centering 
about  John  Wilkes,  Jumus  defended  the  cause  of 
Wilkes  A  separate  seines  of  letters  (1772),  in 
which  the  authoi  did  not  employ  his  customary 
signature,  attat  ked  Viscount  Harrington  Though 
the  letters  weie  inspired  by  political  opposition, 
Junms  used  scandal  and  invective  rather  than  argu- 
ment as  his  tools  They  showed  considerable  skill 
in  the  use  of  short,  cutting  sentences,  so  balanced 
as  to  build  up  a  climactic  insult  The  letters  wore 
reprinted  by  the  publisher  of  the  Advertiser  in  1772, 
and  a  new  edition,  with  additional  letters,  was 
published  in  1812  The  fact  that  the  writer's 
identity  was  kept  a  mysteiy  added  to  the  interest 
in  these  letters  The  writer  has  never  been  surel* 
identified,  though  the  political  beliefs,  handwriting, 
and  life  of  Sir  Philip  FRANCIS  have  led  many  to 
ascribe  the  authorship  to  him  Arguments  have 
been  offered  in  favor  of  the  authorship  of  Lord 
Shelburne,  later  marquess  of  Lansdowne  (see  C  W 
Everett,  The  Letters  of  JUMUS,  1927)  More  re- 
cently, on  the  evidence  of  some  manuscript  notes 
of  Lord  Shelburne,  the  authorship  has  been  ascribed 
to  Laughlm  Macleane,  British  army  surgeon  and 
secretary  to  Shelburne. 

Juniui,  Franciscus,  1589-1677,  French  philologist, 
son  of  Franciscus  Junms  (1545-1602),  French  Hu- 
guenot theologian.  The  younger  Franoiscus  Junms 
was  born  in  Heidelberg  and  lived  chiefly  in  Holland 
and  England  He  was  an  able  pioneer  in  the  study 
of  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  A  unique  manuscript 
of  Anglo-Saxon  poems  formerly  attributed  to  Csed- 
mon  was  owned  and  edited  by  him  and  is  known 
as  the  Jumus  MS.  In  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Ox- 
ford it  is  numbered  Jumus  XL  For  a  recent  edi- 
tion, see  G.  P.  Krapp,  The  Junius  Manuscript 
(1931) 

Tunkceylon:  see  PHUKBT. 

Jttno  (j<55'nO),  in  Roman  religion,  queen  of  the  gods, 
sister  and  wife  of  JXJPITBR.  Like  the  Greek  goddess 
HBRA,  with  whom  ehe  became  identified,  she  was 
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primarily  a  protector  of  women  Every  woman 
had  her  own  Juno,  a  guardian  of  her  life,  as  every 
man  had  his  OBNTVS 

Junot,  Andoche  (addsh'  zhttnd'),  1771-1813,  French 
general  Having  served  under  Bonaparte  m  Italy 
and  Egypt,  ho  became  ambassador  to  Portugal 
(1804-5),  and  he  commanded  the  French  invasion 
of  that  country  m  1807,  thus  opening  the  PENIN- 
SULAR WAR  Appointed  governor  general  of  Portu- 
gal, he  was  forced  to  evacuate  after  his  defeat  by 
Wellington  (1808)  He  later  served  in  Spam,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia  Napoleon  created  him  duke  of 
Abrantes,  under  which  name  his  wife,  Laure  Junot, 
duchesse  d'ABRANTBS,  is  generally  known 
Jupiter  (joo'pltur)  [Latin, -God  the  father],  m  Ro- 
man religion,  supremo  god,  also  called  Jove  He  is 
identified  with  the  Olympian  god  ZEUS  He  was 
the  son  of  SATURN  and  Ufa  and  the  brother  and 
husband  of  JUNO 

Jupiter,  in  astronomy,  largest  planet  in  the  solar 
system  Its  mean  diameter  is  c  86  728  mi  It  has 
a  mass  more  than  316  times  that  of  the  earth,  and 
its  volume  H  1,'JOO  times  that  of  the  earth  Revolv- 
ing round  the  sun  at  a  mean  distance  from  it  of 
483,310,000  mi  ,  the  planet  requires  11  years  314  8 
days  to  complete  a  revolution  Its  mean  period  of 
rotation  is  9  hr  65  mm  When  seen  through  a 
telescope,  the  form  of  Jupiter  in  shown  to  be  flat- 
tened at  the  poles  The  surface  appears  strongly 
marked  by  cloud  bands  lying  across  it  in  a  direction 
parallel  with  the  equator  and  by  brighter  foneb 
Most  noticeable  among  the  changing  spots  of  the 
surface  is  a  great  red  patch,  carefully  studied  since 
1878,  when  it  became  very  conspicuous  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  Some  astronomers  estimate 
the  atmosphere  of  Jupiter  to  be  c  10,000  mi  deep 
The  planet  is  now  known  to  be  attended  by  11 
satellites  The  first  four,  discovered  by  Galileo,  are 
large  enough  to  be  observed  through  ordinary  tele- 
scopes and  have  served  to  bring  about  the  discov- 
ery of  the  motion  of  light  and  the  determination  of 
its  velocity,  as  well  as  the  determination  of  longi- 
tudes at  sea  The  8th,  9th,  and  llth  satellites  re- 
volve in  a  retrograde  direction  Only  Venus  (and 
occasionally  Mar*)  is  brighter  than  Jupiter 
Jura  (ahum'),  department  (1,952  sq  mi  ,  pop. 
216,386),  E  France,  m  FHANCHE-COMT£,  occupying 
the  S  Jura  mts  and  bordering  on  Switeerland 
Lons-lo-Haunier  is  the  capital 

Jura  (j°"°'nJ,  Fr  zhura',  Ger  yoo'ra),  mountain 
range,  E  France  and  W  Switserland,  occupying 
parts  of  the  French  region  of  FRANCnr-CoMTfi 
(Jura  and  Doubs  dcpts  )  and  the  Swiss  cantons  of 
VAUD,  NEUCHATEL,  and  BERN  It  extends  in  par- 
allel ridges  foi  c  200  mi  from  the  Rhine  at  Basel 
to  the  Rhone  SW  of  Geneva,  rising  above  5,500  ft 
Its  rounded  crests  and  summits  are  covered  with 
dense  pine  forests  and  good  pasture  lands  The 
region,  drained  by  the  DOUB»,  the  Am,  and  smaller 
streams,  is  largely  agricultural  and  pastoral  and 
has  no  large  cities  It  has  impoitant  watch  in- 
dustries, particularly  in  the  SWISH  towns  of  Lo 
Locle,  La  Chaux  de  Fonds,  and  Granges  Export 
products  from  the  French  Jura  include  brierwood 
(for  pipes),  plastics,  and  cheese  There  are  many 
popular  summer  and  winter  sport  resort*,,  e  g  , 
Saint  Cerguos,  Switzerland  Formed  of  sandstone 
and  limestone  and  rich  in  fossils,  the  Jura  gives  its 
name  to  the  JURASSIC  PERIOD  The  mountains  N 
of  the  Lake  of  Constance  in  8  Wurttcmlwrg  are 
called  the  Swabian  Jura 

Jura  (joo'ru),  island  (1465  sq  mi  ,  pop  364),  off 
W  Scotland,  m  Argyllshire,  separatee)  from  the 
mainland  by  the  Sound  of  Jura,  one  of  the  Inner 
Hebrides  It  is  rugged  and  rocky  m  the  west  and 
more  level  in  the  east,  the  Paps  of  Jura  rise  to 
2,571  ft  Ardlussa  and  Craighouse  are  the  chief 
villages  Stock  grazing  and  fishing  occupy  the 
inhabitants 

Jurassic  period  (joora'sTk)  (from  the  Jura  mts  ,  a 
type  section),  second  period  of  the  Mtsozoic  ERA. 
of  geologic  time  In  the  Jurassic  period,  as  in 
the  preceding  TRIASBIC  PERIOD,  E  North  America 
was  continuously  elevated,  but  was  subject  to 
EROSION  which  reduced  the  Appalachian  region 
to  a  peneplain  The  Pacific  border  of  North  Amei  - 
ica,  from  California  to  Alaska,  was  for  most  of 
the  time  submerged  In  the  Early  Jurassic  largo 
areas  of  Aruona,  Colorado,  and  Utah  were  appar- 
ently deserts,  the  sand  of  these  deserts  was  later 
consolidated  into  the  white  and  pinkish  Glen  Can- 
yon sandstones  which  add  conspicuously  to  the 
scenic  beauties  of  this  district  A  part  of  this  area 
was  touched  in  the  Upper  Jurassic  by  the  entrance 
from  the  north  of  the  Logan  Sea,  which,  in  its  var- 
ious advances  and  retreats,  covered  large  areas  of 
Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Utah, 
depositing  sandstone,  shale,  and  limestone,  with 
some  gypsum  The  retreat  of  the  Logan  Sea 
towaid  the  end  of  the  period  was  followed,  proba- 
bly m  the  Upper  Jurassic,  but  possibly  in  the 
Lower  CRETACEOUS  PERIOD,  by  the  deposition  of 
the  Morrison  continental  series,  noted  for  its  rich- 
ness in  fossil  dinosaurs.  The  close  of  the  Jurassic  in 
North  America  was  marked  by  widespread  folding 
along  the  western  border  of  the  continent,  accom- 
panied by  the  intrusion  of  lava,  and  by  the  upwarp- 
Ing  of  the  Appalachian  region.  In  this  disturbance 
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the  Sierra  Nevada,  Klamaths,  Cascades,  Coast 
Ranges,  and  coastal  mountains  of  Canada  and 
Alaska  were  formed  The  history  of  the  European 
Jurassic  is  very  well  known,  the  system  being  one 
of  the  most  complete  on  the  continent  The  cli- 
mate seems  to  have  been  cool  towaid  the  beginning 
and  warmer  toward  the  end  of  the  period  The 
plant  life  of  the  Jurassic  was  dominated  by  the 
cycads,  but  conifers,  ginkgoca,  hornetuils,  and  ferns 
were  also  abundant  Of  the  marine  invertebrates, 
the  most  important  were  the  ammonites.  The 
dominant  animals  on  land,  in  the  sea,  and  in  the 
an  were  the  reptiles  Dinosaurs,  moie  numerous 
and  more  extraordinary  than  those  of  the  Tnassic, 
were  the  chief  land  animals,  crocodiles,  ichthvo- 
saurs,  and  plesiosaurs  ruled  the  sea,  while  the  an 
was  preempted  by  the  pterodactyls  and  their  allies 
Mammals  were  few  and  small  The  Jurassic  saw 
the  appearance  of  the  first  bird,  thejfafchaeopteryaL.> 
Juneu,  Pierre  (pjer'zhui vu'),  1637-1713,  French 
Protestant  theologian,  considered  one  of  the  strong- 
est I'remh  Calvmist  <  ontroversialists  He  was 
(1674-81)  professor  at  Sedan  In  1681  m  an  at- 
tempt to  preserve  Huguenot  liberties  he  published 
anonymously  La  Politufne  du  clerge  de  France,  his 
authorship  soon  became  known,  and  he  left  France 
never  to  return.  From  1681  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Walloon  Church  in  Rotterdam,  writing  in  behalf 
of  the  Biem  h  Reformed  Church  and  giving  aid  to 
exiles  from  f  ranee  after  the  rovoc  ation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  His  controversial  works,  often  bitter 
and  aggressive,  were  directed  against  Arnauld, 
Bossuet,  tendon,  Ba.yle,  and  others  Important 
writings  are  the  Pastoral  Letters  Addressed  to  the 
Faithful  in  France  (1686,  Eng  tr  ,  1689)  and  Criti- 
cal History  of  Dogmas  and  Cults  (1704,  Eng.  tar , 
1705)  See  G  H  Dodge,  The  Political  Theory  of 
the  Huguenots  of  the  Dispersion  (1947). 
jurisprudence  (jw^rlsprcxyduiis),  study  of  the  na- 
ture and  the  origin  and  development  of  LAW  It  is 
variously  regarded  as  a  branch  of  ethics  or  of  soci- 
ology Many  of  the  major  s>stematic  philosophers 
(e  g  ,  Aristotle,  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Kant) 
have  expounded  junsprudential  theories  Before 
the  19th  cent  most  jurisprudents  adhered  to  nat- 
ural law,  whu  h  maintained  that  sound  legal  doc- 
trine was  derivable  only  from  a  suppoaeoT  law  of 
nature  established  by  divine  ordinance  The  nat- 
ural-law school  did  not  deny  that  the  details  of 
legal  regulation  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  am  - 
ereign  However,  the  positivist,  or  analytical, 
school,  which  first  became  important  ui  the  lato 
18th  cent ,  insisted  that  law  was  entirely  a  matter 
of  sovereign  decree  distim  t  from  morality  and  the- 
ology Among  important  19th-century  trends  was 
the  view,  represented  by  Savignj. ,  that  a  people's 
legal  svstein  expressed  the  national  spirit.  In  the 
nud-19th  cent  many  jurisprudents  attempted  to 
avoid  what  they  felt  were  theoretical  preconcep- 
tions and  to  demonstrate  a  uniform  evolution  from 
primitive  tunes  to  modern  industrialized  society 
Other  thinkers  wore  skeptical  of  evolutionary  ex- 
planations and  sought  the  basic  principles  under- 
1>  ing  all  sv  steins  of  law  in  various  fields,  including 
economics  and  psjc  hology  See  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
Ancient  J^au  (1861),  J  W  Salmond,  Jurisprudence 
(7th  ed  ,  1924),  bir  Thomas  Holland,  Jurispru- 
dence (13th  ed,  1924),  Benjamin  Cardoso,  The 
Paradoxes  of  Legal  Scierux  (1928),  Jerome  Hall, 
ed  ,  Reathngs  in  Jurisprudence  (19J8) 
Juru&  (zhdoi  wa')  river,  c  2,000  mi  long,  rising  in 
K  Peru  and  flowing  in  a  winding  course  through 
ram  forest  of  Brazil  generally  NE  to  the  Amazon. 
It  was  oiue  important  foi  transport  in  the  wild- 
rubber  boom 

jury,  body  convened  to  make  decisions  of  fact  in 
legal  proceedings.  Historians  do  not  agree  on  the 
origin  of  the  English  jury  Although  some  authori- 
ties trace  it  to  Anglo-Saxon  or  even  more  remote 
Germanic  tunes,  most  believe  that  it  was  brought 
to  England  by  the  Normans  The  first  jurors  were 
not  triers  of  fact  ui  legal  disputes  but  were  persons 
acquainted  with  the  situation  m  question  who 
spoke  out  of  personal  knowledge  Thus,  in  com- 
piling the  Domesday  Book  inquests  of  neighbors 
wore  convened  to  furnish  information  on  property 
holdings  In  the  enforcement  of  criminal  justice 
the  earliest  function  of  the  jury  (mid- 12th  cent ) 
appears  to  have  t>een  presenting  ace-  usat  ions,  and 
it  was  only  later  that  jurors  were  convened  to 
answer  on  oath  the  question  of  guilt  These  earl,v 
jury  trials,  while  supplanting  the  OKDEAL  ami 
other  irrational  procedures,  were  not  themselves 
satisfac  tory,  bee  ause  they  depended  entirely  on  the 
unsupported  oath  of  the  jurors  A  verdict  could 
not  be  overturned  except  b>  attaint,  i  e  .  summon- 
ing a  second  jurj  to  give  its  sworn  verdict  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  first  jury  had  committed 
perjurj  By  the  16th  cent  the  jury  was  used  in 
civil  as  well  as  criminal  cases  and  the  practice  of 
calling  witnesses  was  weU  developed,  but  not  until 
the  nud-18th  cent,  were  methods  other  than  the 
attaint  available  to  set  aside  an  improper  verdict. 
To  Englishmen  and  persons  of  English  descent 
trial  by  jury  became  a  cherished  protection  against 
the  possibility  of  judicial  and  administrative  t}  fan- 
ny. Among  the  abuses  recited  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  is  "depriving  ua  in  many  cases,  of 
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the  benefits  of  Trial  by  Jury  "  The  Sixth  Amend- 
ment and  Seventh  Amendment  to  the  U  8  Consti- 
tution, reflecting  this  concern,  provide  for  jury  trial 
in  criminal  prosecution*  and  in  civil  suits  at  com- 
mon law  where  the  damages  sought  exceed  $20,  the 
traditional  exemption  of  cases  in  EQUITY  was  left 
unchanged  These  constitutional  provisions  do  not 
bind  the  states,  which,  with  great  variation,  pre- 
serve the  jury  system  to  a  large  extent  In  most 
criminal  cases  the  charge  is  first  considered  bv  a 
grand  jury  with  12  to  23  members  It  hears  wit- 
nesses against  the  am  used,  and  if  12  jurors  believe 
that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prosecute,  an 
INDICTMENT  or  the  like  is  presented  The  jury 
sitting  at  the  trial  proper  is  called  a  petit  (or  petty) 
jury  from  its  smaller  size  (usually  12  members) 
Trial  jury  pro<  edure  is  essentially  alike  in  civil  and 
in  criminal  <  uses  The  venire,  a  panel  of  prospec- 
tive jurors  living  in  tho  county  where  the  trial  is 
to  be  held,  is  summoned  for  examination  Counsel 
for  the  parties  may  first  challenge  the  arrav,  i  e , 
object  that  the  venire  as  a  whole  was  unpropeily 
<  hosen  or  is  for  some  reason  unfit  The  challenges 
to  the  poll  (the  veiuremen  taken  individually) 
which  follow  are  designed  to  secure  as  jurors  un- 
biased persons  without  special  knowledge  of  the 
matters  in  issue  Included  are  challenges  for  prin- 
cipal cause,  i  e  ,  some  grounds  such  as  relationship 
to  a  party  which  requires  dismissal  of  the  venire- 
man  ,  c  hallenges  to  the  favor,  i  e  ,  suspic  ion  of  un- 
fitness  on  which  the  judge  rules,  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  peremptory  challenges  Once  selected,  the 
jury  (usually  with  several  alternates)  takes  an 
oath  to  at  t  fairh  and  without  pre<  on«  options  At 
the  close  of  the  evidence  and  after  the  summations 
of  counsel  the  judge  instructs  the  jury  concerning 
the  VERDICT  Strong  objection  to  the  jury  svstem 
has  been  expressed  Some  students  believe  that 
the  American  practice  of  prohibiting  any  judicial 
comment  cm  the  evidence  deprives  the  jury  of 
needed  guidance,  they  argue  that  the  judge,  as  in 
England,  should  be  permitted  to  summarise  the 
evidence  and  to  evaluate  it  to  some  degree  Other 
objections  to  juries  are  based  on  the  grounds  of  ex- 
pense and  the  liability  of  jurois  to  prejudiced  and 
irrational  judgment  To  cure  these  conditions 
many  states  discourage  jury  trial  in  all  but  the 
most  important  cases  and  take  various  measures 
to  improve  the  quality  of  jurv  panels,  q  g  ,  the  se- 
lection of  "blue  ribbon"  juries  in  difficult  cases 
Outside  of  the  English-speaking  countries  there  is 
generally  less  recourse  to  the  jury  and  less  caro  in 
the  selei  tion  of  jurors  In  some  c  ountries,  notably 
the  USSR  and  other  Communist  states,  juries  are 
infrequent,  but  laymen,  called  assessors,  sit  on  the 
bench  in  association  with  professional  judges 
Jushab-hesed  (joT'shab'-hesed")  [Heb  ,-love  is  re- 
turned], son  of  Zerubbabel  1  Chron  3  20 
Jusserand,  Jean  Jules  (zluV  zhul'  zhiisura'),  1855- 
1932,  From  h  diplomat  and  author  After  service  in 
London,  Constantinople,  and  Copenhagen,  he  was 
ambassador  at  Washington  (1902-15)  He  was  a 
close  friend  of  every  U  S  President  during  the 
period,  and  ho  did  much  to  promote  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  Amencan  people  and  the  French 
He  was  undoubtedly  influential  in  winning  the 
United  States  to  the  aide  of  the  Allies  in  the  tirst 
World  War  A  diplomat  of  tact  and  ability,  Jus- 
serand was  also  a  finished  scholar  Among  his 
works  are  English  Wayfanng  Life  in  the  Middle 
Age*  (1889),  Literary  History  of  the  English  People 
(1895),  Shakes pcare  in  France  (1898),  arid  a  life  of 
Ilonsard  (191  3)  See  his  incomplete  autobiography, 
What  Me  Befell  (1931) 

Jussieu  (zhusyu'),  name  of  a  French  family  of  dis- 
tinguished botanists  Antoine  de  Jussieu  (atwan' 
du),  168ft- 1758,  was  director  of  the  Jardm  des 
Plantes,  Paris  Ho  edited  Ja<  ques  Barreher's  post- 
humously published  Plantae  per  Gallium,  Hie- 
paniam  et  Italiam  observatae  (1714)  and  the  third 
edition  (1719)  of  J  P  de  Tournefort's  Institutionea 
rei  herbanae  Bernard  de  Jussieu  (bcrnar'),  1699- 
1777?,  brother  of  Antoine,  was  director  of  the  gar- 
dens at  the  Trianon,  Versailles,  heie  he  arranged 
the  plants  according  to  his  new  system  of  classifi- 
cation, which  he  never  published  He  revised 
(1725)  Tournefort's  Hiatoire  dea  plantes  aux 

environs  de  Pans  Another  brother,  Joseph  de 
Jussieu  (zhdzfeT),  1704-79,  accompanied  La  Con- 
damtne  to  South  America,  where  he  remained  until 
c  1771  He  introduced  into  Europe  many  plants, 
including  the  heliotrope.  A  nephew,  Antoine  Lau- 
rent de  Jussieu  (lorS'),  1748-1836,  assisted  Ber- 
nard de  Jussieu,  whose  system  of  classification  by 
natural  affinities  he  elaborated  in  Genera  plantarum 
(1789),  which  influenced  later  natural  systems  of 
classification  He  was  professor  at  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Paris,  and  organized  its  botanical 
collection  His  son,  Adrien  de  Jussieu  (adre€'), 
1797-1853,  also  professor  of  botany  at  the  museum, 
wrote  a  standard  text,  Court  elementaire  de  bota- 
mque  (1842-44) 

Justi,  Karl  (kurl'  y<3os'te),  1832-1912,  German  art 
historian  He  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Kiel 
and  later,  for  29  years,  professor  of  the  history  of 
art  at  the  Umv  of  Bonn  He  wrote  critical  works 
on  Dante  and  on  the  artists  Raphael,  Velazquez, 
Munllo,  and  Michelangelo 
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Justice,  United  States  Department  of,  created  by 
act  of  Congress  m  1870  The  U.S  Attorney  Gen- 
eral represented  the  government  in  legal  matters 
and  gave  legal  advice  to  the  executives  of  the 
government  from  the  time  the  first  cabinet  was  set 
up  under  the  Constitution  m  1789,  but  not  until 
1870  did  the  office  of  the  cabinet  member  become 
the  nucleus  of  a  government  department  Because 
of  the  mounting  responsibilities  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  because  of  growing  need  for  uniform- 
ity in  tho  administration  of  law,  the  act  of  1870 
also  set  up  the  office  of  Solicitor  General  to  repre- 
sent the  government  in  Supreme  Court  cases  and 
empowered  the  creation  of  assistants  to  aid  the 
Attorney  General  m  the  administi  ation  of  the  de- 
partment The  department  furnishes  legal  counsel 
m  Federal  cases,  piovides  meana  for  enforcing 
Federal  laws,  and  officially  constiuos  the  laws — 
subject,  of  course,  to  couit  decisions — under  which 
government  officials  act  The  Dept  of  Justice  is 
comprised  of  seven  specialized  divisions  (the  Anti- 
trust Division,  tho  Tax  Division,  the  Claims  Divi- 
sion, the  Lands  Division,  tho  Criminal  Division, 
the  Customs  Division,  the  Administrative  Divi- 
sion), three  bureaus  (the  FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF 
INVESTIGATION,  the  Immigration  and  Natuializa- 
tion  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons),  and  two 
boards  (the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  and  the 
Board  of  Parole) 

justice  of  the  peace,  name  designating  the  person 
presiding  over  a  type  of  pouot,  COUKT  In  some 
states  the  justice's  court  has  jurisdiction  over 
both  pettj  civil  and  criminal  cnwos  The  instice 
of  the  peace  was  formerly  a  more  important  offi- 
cial than  he  is  today  The  establishment  of  the 
office  throughout  England  in  1360  represented  the 
final  extension  of  royal  authority  to  local  govern- 
ment, especially  to  rural  areas  The  justices,  se- 
lected from  the  gentry,  enjoyed  large  administra- 
tive and  police  authority,  and  they  had  judicial 
power  over  most  crimes  The  offic  e  was  established 
m  the  Americ  an  c  olomes,  but  by  the  19th  c  out  in- 
creasmg  urbanization  and  greater  complexity  of 
government  relegated  it  to  a  minor  role  in  both 
England  and  the  United  States 
Justin  I,  c  450-627,  Byzantine  emperor  (518-27) , 
successor  of  Anastasius  I  An  Illynan,  he  was  chief 
of  the  imperial  guard  and  seized  power  when  Anas- 
tasius  died  Because  he  was  ignoi  ant  of  even  lead- 
ing and  writing  he  entrusted  the  government 
largely  to  his  nephew,  who  eventually  succeeded 
him  as  Ji  HTINIAN  I  See  Alexander  Vaaihev ,  Justm 
the  First  (1950) 

Justin  II,  d  678,  Byzantine  emperor  (505-78), 
nephew  and  successor  of  Justinian  I  In  his  reign 
fighting  against  Persia  continued,  and  Italy  was 
invaded  by  the  Lombards  under  Auimv  He  at 
first  maintained  religion  peace,  but  c  572  he  began 
a  severe  persecution  of  the  Monophysites  In  574 
tho  emperor  lost  his  leason  His  favorite  and  his 
adopted  son,  Tiberius,  exercised  the  power  and 
succeeded  Justin  in  578  Tiberius'  successor  was 
Maurice 

Justin  (Marcus  Jumanus  Justinus),  fl  id  cent  , 
Roman  historian  He  made  a  collection  of  exc  ei  pts 
from  TROGJ  s,  which  gives  many  facts  untold 
elsewhere 

Justinian  I,  483-565,  Byzantine  emperor  (527-65) , 
nephew  and  successor  of  JUSTIN  I  By  two  gre*t 
wars,  in  which  hia  leading  generals  wore  BELI- 
BARiua  and  NARSKS,  he  lecovered  Africa  from  the 
Vandals  (533-48)  and  Italy  from  the  Ostrogoths 
(635-54)  He  was  less  successful  in  fighting  against 
the  Persians  and  was  unable  to  prevent  tho  annual 
raids  of  the  Slavs  and  the  Bulgars  The  buiden  of 
taxation  which  these  wars  imposed  upon  the  citi- 
zens, the  discontent  of  the  Monophysites  at  Jus- 
tinian's orthodoxy,  and  persisting  lovalty  of  the 
people  to  the  farmlv  of  \nastasiU8  I  produced  the 
Nika  riot  (532),  which  would  have  cost  Justinian 
his  throne  but  for  the  firmness  of  Empress  THEO- 
DORA (see  also  BLUKS  AND  GREENS)  Justinian 
insisted  upon  caesaropapism,  the  supremacy  of  the 
emperor  over  the  Church,  not  only  in  rnatteis  of 
organization,  but  also  m  matters  of  dogma  He 
had  induced  Justin  to  become  reconciled  to  the 
Western  Church  and  to  persecute  the  Monophy- 
sites, but  in  553,  seeking  to  reconcile  tho  Mo- 
nophysites to  the  Church,  he  called  a  council  (»ee 
CONSTANTINOPLE,  SECOND  COUNCIL  OP)  and  en- 
gaged in  various  controversies  about  dogma  He 
never  succeeded  m  ci  eating  unity  and  finally  tended 
to  drift  into  heresy  himself  Justinian's  greatest 
accomplishment  was  the  codification  of  Roman  law 
executed  under  his  direction  by  TRIBONIAN,  com- 
monly called  the  CORPUS  JURIS  CIVILIS  It  greatly 
influenced  all  subsequent  legal  history  Justinian 
erected  many  public  works,  of  which  the  chief  is  the 
church  of  HAOIA  SOPHIA  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  Justin  II  See  W  G  Holmes,  The  Age  of 
Justiman  and  Theodora  (1912) 
Justinian  II  (Justinian  Rhinotmetus) ,  669-711,  By- 
zantine emperor  (685-711),  son  and  successor  of 
Constantme  IV  He  unsuccessfully  warred  against 
the  Persians.  His  extravagance  and  his  ministers' 
extortions  caused  a  revolution  (695).  Justinian  had 
his  nose  cut  off  (hence  his  surname  Rhmotmetus), 
and  he  was  exiled  to  the  Crimea  Restored  (705) 


with  the  help  of  the  Bulgars,  he  was  finally  deposed 
and  this  time  had  his  head  out  off  A  series  of 
usurpers  occupied  the  throne  from  705  to  717, 
when  Lao  HI  established  a  new  dynasty 
Justin  Martyr,  Saint,  A  D  c.lOO-c  165,  Christian 
apologist,  called  also  Justin  the  Philosopher  Born 
in  Nablus,  Palestine,  of  pagan  parents,  he  studied 
philosophy,  and  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity 
at  about  the  age  of  30,  he  went  from  place  to 
place  trying  to  convert  men  of  learning  by  philo- 
sophical argument  He  seems  to  have  stayed  for  u 
tune  at  Ephesus,  and  he  several  times  visited 
Rome,  wheie  he  and  some  disciples  were  finally 
martyred  Of  his  writings  (in  Greek),  only  two 
undisputed  works  remain,  the  Apology  (with  a  sort 
of  appendix  called  the  Second  Apology)  and  the 
Dialogue  The  Apology  is  a  learned  defense  of 
Christians  against  charges  of  atheism  and  sedition 
in  the  Roman  state,  it  contains  an  exposition  of 
Christian  ethics  and  invaluable  records  of  the 
customs  and  practices  of  2d-centuty  Christianity 
The  Dialogue  sots  forth  in  tho  form  of  an  argument 
with  Trypho  (or  Tiyphon)  the  Jew  a  philosophic 
defense  of  Christian  beliefs,  particularly  with  lof- 
erenco  to  Jewish  wiitings,  it  has  references  to  the 
Gospels  that  have  been  of  much  interest  to  students 
of  the  Bible  feast  April  14 

Justin  Morgan,  1792-1821,  American  horse,  the 
foundation  sire  of  the  Jubtm  Morgan  breed  of 
horses  He  was  named  by  and  for  his  first  owner, 
Justin  Morgan  (1747-97)  After  the  death  of  tho 
owner,  the  horse — small,  weighing  about  800  Ib  , 
of  tremendous  endurance,  and  with  a  delicate 
head,  heavy  shoulders,  and  a  short  neck  —was 
bought  and  sold  mani  times  Justin  Morgan  be- 
came the  onl\  horse  to  sire  a  distmc  tive  breed  of 
horses  in  tho  United  States,  and  the  Morgan  breed 
preceded  tho  Hambletoman  strain  as  tho  favored 
type  of  trotting  horses  in  America 
Justo,  Agustln  Pedro  (agoosten'  pft'dhrO  hoo'sto), 
1876-1943,  president  of  Argentina  (1932-38)  He 
was  an  aimy  genoial  and  the  minister  of  war  under 
Marcelo  Toicuato  do  Alvear  (1922-28)  Active  in 
the  consei  vative  revolution  which  overthiow  IRI- 
GOYEN  (1930),  Justo  was  elected  president  He  be- 
came an  honorary  general  m  the  Brazilian  army 
when  that  nation  declaied  wai  (1942)  on  tho  \xism 
the  Second  World  War  and  later  was  a  leading 
advocate  in  Argentina  of  the  United  Nations 
Justus  [Latin, -jiibt]  1  Surname  of  JOSEPH  lUna\- 
BAS  2  or  Titus  Justus,  Corinthian  host  of  St  Paul 
Acts  18  7  3  Jesus  Justus  see  JESUS  2 
Justus  of  Ghent  (jus'tus),  fl  mid-15th  cent  ,  Flem- 
ish historical  and  portrait  painter,  identified  by 
some  authorities  with  Joos  van  Wast>enho\e  He 
was  perhaps  a  pupil  of  the  Van  Evcks  To  his 
early,  Flemish  period  have  been  attributed  tho 
Last  Judgment  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Metro- 
politan Mus )  In  1470  he  went  to  Italy,  where 
he  was  commissioned  by  Duko  Fodcnco  of  Monto- 
foltro  to  paint  The  Communion  of  the  Apostle  (now 
in  the  ducal  palaco  at  Urbino),  the  only  authen- 
ticated painting  by  Justus  Also  ascribed  to  him  are 
the  portrait  of  Duko  Jedenco  of  Montefeltio  (Bar- 
bermi  Palace,  Romo)  and  a  series  of  panels  of  poets 
and  philosophers  (the  Louvre  and  the  Barbenm 
Palace,  Romo)  These,  if  the  work  of  Justus,  show 
the  gradual  and  complete  It.ihanization  of  his  sty  lo 
during  his  sojourn  in  Italy  Ho  is  also  called 
Jodocus  of  Ghent  and  Joos  of  Ghent 
jute  (joot),  annual  tropical  plant  of  the  genus  Cor- 
chorua,  grown  for  its  fiber  The  plant  was  culti- 
vated in  India  from  remote  tunes,  although  known 
in  Western  c  ommerce  only  since  c  1830,  its  fiber  is, 
with  the  exception  of  cotton,  tho  one  most  exten- 
sively used  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  fibers  and  is 
easily  dyed  and  spun,  but  it  deteriorates  rapidly 
It  is  grown  commercially  mainly  in  the  Bengal  re- 
gion of  India,  Calcutta  is  the  chief  point  of  export 
and  is  the  leading  manufacturer  of  jute  products 
Raw  jute  is  processed  also  m  Europe  and  m  tho 
Western  Hemisphere  It  is  used  for  making  fab- 
rics (c  hieflv  burlap) ,  bags,  webbing,  twines,  bac  k- 
ing  yarns  for  caipots  and  linoleum,  oakum,  paper, 
and  specialty  goods  Jute  strands,  usually  from  6 
to  10  ft  long  and  consisting  of  several  fused  fiber 
elements,  he  between  tho  bark  and  the  woody  cen- 
tral cylinder  to  which  they  are  bound  by  natural 
gum  Tho  harvested  stalks  are  immersoci  m  water 
to  induce  fermentation,  which  dissolves  the  gum 
After  this  retting  process  the  strands  are  stripped 
from  the  stalks  by  hand  labor  Although  jute  c  an 
bo  grown  on  rich,  loamy  soil  in  any  hot,  humid  re- 
gion, its  cultivation  is  confined  to  areas  where  hu- 
man labor  is  cheap,  aim  e  practical  harvesting  and 
decorticating  machines  have  not  as  yet  been  de- 
vised Similar  fibers  are  obtained  from  other 
plants,  me  luchng  several  species  of  Hibiacus 
Jutes  see  ANGLO-SAXONS  and  KBNT,  KINGDOM  OF 
Jutland  (jut'lund),  Dan.  Jylland  (yu'lan),  Ger 
Jutland  (ytit'lant),  peninsula,  N  Europe,  compris- 
ing continental  Denmark  and  German  SCHLESWICJ 
It  is  bounded  by  the  Skaggerrak  m  the  north,  the 
Noith  Sea  in  the  west,  the  Kattegat  and  the  Little 
Belt  in  the  east,  and  the  Eider  river  m  the  south 
Danish  Jutland,  including  adjacent  islands,  has  an 
area  of  11,411  sq.  mi.  and  1,826,056  inhabitants. 
The  wind-swept  and  sandy  coast  of  W  Jutland  has 
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poor  soil,  and  Esbjerg  is  ttie  only  good  port  The 
eastern  seaboard  is  fertile  and  densely  populated 
Dairying  and  cattle  raising  are  the  chief  occupa- 
tions, Aarhus,  Aalhorg,  and  Fredenkshavn  are  the 
mam  ports  Jutland  has  many  lakes  and  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Guden,  the  main  river  of  Denmark 
South  Jutland  (Dan  Sjnderjylland)  is  the  name 
applied  in  Denmark  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
former  duchy  of  Kchleswig,  including  the  towns  of 
Aabenraa,  Haderslev,  Sonderborg,  and  Tender  The 
peninsula  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Cimbnc 
Peninsula  (Latin  Chersonesus  Cimbnca) 

Jutland,  battle  of,  dhly  major  engagement  of  the 
British  and  German  fleets  m  tho  First  World  War 
Known  in  Germany  as  the  battle  of  the  Skagerrak, 
it  was  fought  on  May  31,  1916,  c  60  mi  W  of  the 
coast  of  Jutland  The  battle  was  the  result  of  the 
attempt  of  Admiral  Hipper  and  a  German  battle- 
c  ruiser  squadron  to  attrac  t  part  of  tho  British 
grand  fleet  off  SW  Norway,  Admiral  Siheer,  with 
the  main  body  of  the  German  high  seas  fleet,  was 
to  follow  Hipper  and  attack  the  Bi  itish  Partly  in- 
formed of  the  plan,  the  Biitish  ordered  a  rendez- 
vous of  the  grand  fleet  W  of  Jutland  Hipper 's 
squadron  made  contact  with  a  British  scouting 
squadron  under  Admiral  Beatty  on  May  31  When 
the  German  high  seas  fleet  approached  later  in  the 
day ,  Beatty  (who  had  already  suffered  severe 
losses)  tui  ned  to  the  north  to  meet  the  main  body 
of  the  grand  floot  under  Admiral  Jelhcoe,  who  was 
coming  to  his  aid  The  mam  engagement  began  at 
6  P  M  and  ended  late  m  the  night  when  the  Ger- 
mans, under  the  cover  of  fog  and  darkness,  mode 
their  escape  to  their  home  base  The  battle,  in 
which  the  Germans  display  od  a  brilliant  knowledge 
of  naval  tactics,  cost  the  Germans  11  ships  and 
c  2,600  dead,  and  tho  British  14  ships  and  c  6,000 
dead  Despite  their  tactical  success,  however,  the 
Germans  gained  no  advantage  from  the  battle, 
and  their  fleet  remained  bottled  up  in  harbor  for 
the  rest  of  the  war  Inc  reased  German  submarine 
activity  was  the  result  The  battle  of  Jutland  was, 
as  far  as  tonnage  was  c  one  erned,  the  greatest  naval 
battle  the  world  had  until  then  known 

Juttah  (jfi'tu),  unidentified  city,  S  Palestine 
Joshua  15  55,  21  16  _ 

Juvenal  (Decirnus  Junms  Juvenahs)  (joo'vunul), 
lst-2d  cent  A  D  ,  Roman  satirical  poet  His  verse 
established  a  model  of  the  satire  of  indignation  in 
distinction  from  the  less  harsh  satire  of  ridicule,  of 
which  Horace  was  the  leading  lepicsentative 
Later  satirists  may  be  said  to  follow  the  example 
of  either  ono  or  the  other  Little  can  bo  absolutely 
asserted  as  to  the  facts  of  his  life  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  was  for  much  of  it  desperately  poor  There 
is  a  tradition  that  as  a  youth  he  was  banished  from 
court  for  satirizing  an  imperial  favorite  He  is 
known  chiefly  from  his  16  satires,  which  contain  a 
vivid  representation  of  the  life  of  Rome  under  the 
empire  They  were  written  probably  in  the  years 
between  A  D  100  and  A  D  128  The  biting  tone 
of  his  diatribes  has  been  seldom  equaled  From 
the  stern  point  of  view  of  the  older  Roman  stand- 
ards he  powerfully  denounces  the  lax  and  luxurious 
society,  tho  brutal  tyranny,  the  affectations  and 
immorality  of  women,  and  the  criminal  excesses  of 
llomaus  as  ho  saw  them,  especially  in  his  earlier 
years  Tho  rhetorical  form  of  his  verse  is  finished, 
exact,  and  epigrammatic,  furnishing  many  hayings 
that  have  become  familiar  through  quotation  See 
I  G  Scott,  The  Grand  Style  in  the  Satires  of  Juvenal 
(1927) ,  Gilbert  Highet,  The  Life  of  Juvenal  (1937) 

juvenile  delinquency,  legal  term  for  the  behavior  of 
children  and  adolescents  which  in  adults  would  be 
judged  cummal  (see  CRIME)  Definitions  and  age 
limits  of  juveniles  vary,  the  maximum  age  being 
set  at  14  years  m  some  states  and  up  to  21  years  in 
others  The  16  to  20-year  age  group,  considered 
adult  in  many  places,  has  one  of  the  highest  in- 
cidences of  serious  crime  A  high  proportion  of 
adult  criminals,  especially  recidivists,  have  a  back- 
ground of  early  delinquency  Theft  is  the  most 
common  offense  of  children,  more  serious  property 
crimes  and  rape  are  most  frequently  committed  in 
later  youth  The  causes  of  such  behavioi,  like 
those  of  crime  in  general,  are  found  in  a  complex 
of  psychological,  social,  and  economic  factors 
Clinical  studies  have  uncovered  emotional  malad- 
justments, usually  arising  fiom  bad  family  situa- 
tions, in  many  dehquents  and  have  stressed  adult 
responsibility  for  much  misbehavior  of  youth 
Other  studies  have  indicated  that  there  are  per- 
sisting patterns  of  delinquency  in  disorganized  and 
slum  neighborhoods  regardless  of  changing  occu- 
pants ,  here  the  GANG,  a  source  of  much  delinquency, 
is  strong  Not  until  the  development,  after  1899, 
of  the  juvenile  court,  was  judgment  of  youthful 
offenders  effectively  separated  from  that  of  adults 
The  system  emphasizes  informal  procedure  and 
protection  rather  than  punishment  In  some  states 
psychiatric  clinics  are  attached,  and  there  has 
been  a  recent  tendency  to  handle  cases  in  public 
welfare  agencies  outside  the  court  Juvenile  cor- 
rectional institutions  have  been  separated  from 
regular  prisons  since  the  early  19th  cent ,  and  some 
have  developed  intensive  rehabilitation  programs, 
providing  vocational  and  other  training  and  psy- 
chiatric treatment,  but  most  are  still  inadequate 
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The  English  BORSTAL  SYSTEM  for  youth  is  notable 
The  parole  system,  foster  homes,  child  guidance 
clinics,  and  public  juvenile  protective  agencies 
have  contributed  to  the  correction  of  delinquent 
and  maladjusted  children  Especially  important 
for  prevention  are  extension  of  activities  by  all 
community  groups  to  provide  essential  facilities  for 
the  well-being  of  children  See  William  Healy,  The 
Individual  Delinquent  (1915)  and,  with  A  F 
Bronnor,  New  Light  on  Delinquency  and  Its  Treat- 
ment (1936),  W  C  Reckless  and  Mapheus  Smith, 
Juvenile  Delinquency  (1932),  Sheldon  Glueck  and 
Eleanor  Glueck,  One  Thousantl  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents (1934)  and  Juvenile  Delinquents  Grown  Up 
(1940),  C  R  Shaw,  H  D  McKay,  and  otheis, 
Brothers  in  Cnme  (1938)  and  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Urban  Areas  (1942) 

juvenile  literature  The  first  books  for  c  luldron  wore 
Latin  texts  of  the  7th  cent  ,  the  school  texts  of  the 
Venerable  Bede,  and  in  the  10th  cent  the  colloquy 
of  ^Elfric  Books  ui  manusc  ript  were  c  ostly,  and 
not  until  the  invention  of  printing  were  books  that 
children  could  handle  and  c  herish  available  Wil- 
liam Caxton  printed  for  c  hildren  Aesop's  fables  in 
1484  In  the  15th  cent  there  were  rhymed  trea- 
tises, having  to  do  with  daily  life,  feasts,  and  festi- 
vals The  invention  of  the  HORNBOOK  at  the  end 
of  tho  15th  cent  made  books  really  available  to 
children  It  usually  me  luded  the  alphabet,  numer- 
als, and  the  Loid's  Prayer  The  hornbook  was 
followed  by  the  battledore  (c  1770)  This  was 
made  of  cardboard  in  three  leaves  whu  h  folded  It 


contained  the  alphabets,  numerals,  easy  reading 
lessons,  plus  small  woodc  uts  There  followed  the 
chapbook,  a  c  heap  little  folded  sheet  that  was  sold 


by  peddlers  of  the  17th  and  18th  cent  ,  chapbooks 
included  the  old  tales  of  the  Middle  Ages,  often 
condensed  and  poorly  written  Probably  the  first 
picture  book  for  children  was  the  Orbis  st,nsualium 
jnctus  by  Conienius  (1658,  Kng  tr  ,  The  Visible 
World,  1659)  Each  chapter  dealt  with  a  different 
subjec  t,  giving  the  child  a  general  idea  of  the  out- 
side world  During  Pui  itan  times  in  Kngland  books 
for  children  were  a  grim  affair,  consisting  of  re- 
ligious instruction  meant  to  prepare  the  child  for 
life  after  death  There  emerged,  however,  one  book 
from  this  period  cherished  as  a  c  lassie,  John  Bun- 
yan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  (an  edition  attractive  to 
children  is  abbreviated  by  Marv  Godolphm  and 
illustrated  by  Robert  Lawson,  1939)  In  1697  ap- 
peared Charles  Perrault's  fauy  tales,  but  in  general 
until  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent  children  shared 
the  literature  of  their  elders  ballads,  legends,  lives 
of  the  saints,  Reynaid  the  Fox,  and  the  tales  of 
King  Arthur  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusot  (1719)  and 
Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels  (1726),  written  for  their 
elders,  Ixjcame  c  hildren's  classics.  John  Newbery 
(1713-67)  made  the  first  real  contribution  to  chil- 
dren's literature  He  was  a  publisher,  author,  and 
bookseller  These  first  books  were  written  anony- 
mously but  it  is  thought  Oliver  Goldsmith  wrote 
many  of  them  Among  the  best  known  of  the 
Newbery  l>ooks  are  Mother  Goose's  Melody  and 
The  History  of  Littk  Goody  Two-Shoes  They  were 
small  attractive  volumes  bound  in  bright  colored 
papers  imported  from  Holland,  with  illustration  an 
integral  part  of  the  text,  they  were  meant  to  please 
children  Many  of  these  books  found  their  way 
early  across  the  Atlantic  At  the  end  of  the  18th 
cent  Rousseau's  theories  of  c  hildhood  educ  atiori  in 
Emile  (1762),  together  with  John  Locke's  earlier 
Some  Thought's  concerning  Education  (1693),  pro- 
duced a  school  of  writers  of  didactic  literature 
Among  the  most  prominent  in  England  were  Anna 
Laetitia  Barbauld,  Thomas  Day  ,  Maria  Tdgeworth, 
and  Maiy  Martha  Sherwood,  m  trance,  Mme  de 
Genbs  and  Armand  Berquin  Thomas  Day's  His- 
tory of  Sandford  and  Merton  was  road  widely  and 
expounded  most  of  the  major  doc  trmes  of  Rous- 
seau Maria  Edgeworth  wrote  prohfically  and  was 
probably  the  most  gifted  writer  of  this  period  Her 
stories  contained  plot  and  suspense,  The  Purple  Jar 
being  one  of  the  best  known  This  group  of  didac- 
tic writers  was  violently  opposed  by  Dr  Samuel 
Johnson  and  later  by  Chailes  Lamb,  Wordsworth, 
and  Coleridge  Charles  Lamb  summed  it  up, 
"Hang  them  I  mean  the  cursed  Barbauld  crew, 
those  blights  and  blasts  of  all  that  is  human  in  man 
and  child  "  The  19th  cent  saw  a  release  from  this 
didactic  writing  Imagination,  artistic  form,  po- 
etry, legend,  fairy  tale,  and  humor  all  had  their 
place  m  writing  for  c  hildren  W  illiam  Blake,  as  m 
so  many  fields,  preceded  this  era  w  ith  his  Songs  of 
Innocence  (1789)  and  his  Songs  of  Experience  (1794) 
William  Wordsworth's  Lyncal  Ballads  appeared  in 
1798  The  brothers  Grimm  spent  13  years  making 
a  scientific  record  of  the  folklore  of  Germany  ,  their 
fairy  t-»les  were  published  between  1812  and  1815 
WVHS'H  Sunss  Family  Robinson,  published  in  Ger- 
many in  1813,  was  translated  into  English  in  1820 
Whereas  the  Grimm  brothers  wrote  their  stories 
exactly  as  they  heard  them  told,  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  added  artistic  form,  and  the  majority  of 
his  tales  were  original  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's 
Tales  from  Shakespear  first  appeared  in  1807  The 
latter  half  of  the  19th  cent  has  been  called  the 
golden  ago  in  children's  literature  The  landmarks 
of  this  period  m  English  literature  include  Dickens's 
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Chnstma*  Carol  (1843),  Edward  Lear's  Book  of 
Nonsense  (1846),  John  Ruskm's  King  of  the  Golden 
Rieer  (1851),  Charles  Kmgsley's  Water-Babies 
(1863) ,  Lewis  Carroll's  Alice  in  Wontlerlarul  (1865) , 
George  Macdonald's  At  the  Back  of  the  NortJi  Wind 
(1871) ,  Christina  Rossetti's  Sing-Song  (1872) ,  Kate 
Greenaway's  Under  the  Window  (1879),  Collodi's 
Pinocchw  (book  form,  1883,  Eng  tr  ,  1892),  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island  (1883),  Kid- 
napped (1880).  and  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses 
(1885),  Johanna  Spyri's  Heidi  (1880,  Eng  tr , 
1 884) ,  Franc  es  Hodgson  Burnett's  Little  Lord  Faun- 
tleroy  (1886)  and  The  Seciet  Garden  (1909),  and 
Rudy  aid  Kipling's  Jungle  Book  (1894)  During 
this  period  color  began  to  appear  in  illustration  A 
great  debt  is  owed  to  Walter  Crane's  experimental 
work  There  followed  Randolph  Caldecott  with  his 
humorous  drawings  now  collected  in  hia  Picture 
Books,  Kate  Greenaway's  exact  little  drawings  of 
flowers,  children  m  quaint  costumes,  all  with  a 
fairyhke  quality,  John  Tenniel's  perfect  drawings 
for  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Cruikshank's  illustrations 
for  Grimm's  collection  of  German  Popular  Stones, 
and  Leslie  Broo ken's  fine  caricature  and  sense  of 
fun  in  Johnny  Crow's  Garden,  Ring  o'  Roses,  and 
Golden  Goost  Book  Americ  an  t  hildren  were  heirs 
of  English  literature  of  the  times  A  didactic  and 
religious  literature  flourished  hero  too,  notably  tho 
Peter  Parley  Tales  (1827-57)  written  by  Samuel 
G  Goodrich,  the  Rollo  series  (from  1834)  of  Jacob 
Abbott,  Susan  Warner's  Wide,  Wvle  World  (1850), 
and  Martha  I-inlev's  Elsie  Dinnmore  series  (1868- 
1905)  Series  have  Iwen  popular  with  children, 
there  were  the  Horatio  Alger  books— the  Ragged 
Dick  series,  the  Tattered  Tom  series,  and  others,  the 
Oliver  Optic  books— the  Boat  Club  series,  the  Army 
and  Navy  series,  and  others,  and  for  girls,  the  Katy 
series  by  Susan  Coolidge  (wholesome  and  reason- 
ably realistic) ,  The  Fioe  Little  Peppers  series 
by  Margaret  Sidney,  and  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins's 
"Twins"  seiies  Peihaps  the  two  greatest  influ- 
ences towoids  good  literature  were  made  by  the 
editors  of  the  St  Vtc/io'os  Magazine  (Mary  Mapes 
Dodge  and  I1  rank  Stoc  kton)  and  Horace  E  Scud- 
der,  editor  of  the  Riverside  Magazine  (\ 867-70) 
Many  of  today's  classics  first  appeared  in  these 
pages  Other  magazines  which  had  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  literature  of  the  period  were  Our 
Young  Folks,  published  by  Atlanta  \fonthly,  Har- 
per's Young  People,  under  tho  editorship  of  Kirk 
Munroe  (whose  own  books  of  outdoor  life  were  ex- 
cellent), and  the  Youth's  Companion  Prom  the 
19th  cent  today's  child  has  James  Femmoro  Coo- 
per's Leather  stocking  Talts,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
retelling  of  the  Greek  myths  in  the  Wonder- Book 
and  Tangkwood  Talcs,  Mark  Twain's  Tom  Sawyer 
and  Huckleberry  Finn,  Luc  retia  Halo's  Pcterkin 
Papers,  Howard  Pyle's  wonderful  re-creating  of  the 
legends  of  King  Arthur  and  Robin  Hood,  Louisa 
May  Ale  ott's  LiitU  Women  and  Little  Men,  Laura 
E  Ruhards's  Tirra  Lirra  and  the  Hildegarde  sto- 
ries, Kate  Douglas  Wiggm's  Birds'  Christmas  Carol, 
and  Joel  Chandler  Harris's  "Uncle  Remus"  stories 
of  the  South  In  the  20th  cent  the  variety  of  sub- 
ject matter  covered  is  as  wide  as  that  of  the  adult 
field  A  c  hild  may  go  around  the  world  in  folklore, 
travel,  fiction,  historical  material,  he  may  explore 
the  seas,  the  heavens,  the  earth  with  books  Sci- 
ence, poetry,  religion,  sports,  mystery,  all  abound 
There  are  many  stimuli  to  the  production  of  good 
books  In  1922  Frederic  Melcher  established  the 
Newberv  medal  to  be  awarded  yearly  to  the  most 
distinguished  literature  for  children  In  1938  he 
gave  a  second  award,  the  Caldecott  medal  for  the 
best  pic  ture  book  of  the  y  ear  The  American 
Library  Association  has  been  an  influence  m  the 
standards  it  has  established  in  training  its  person- 
nel and  m  its  book  selection  The  Child  Study 
Association  and  the  Children's  Book  Council,  re- 
viewing media  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  con- 
tribute to  good  books  As  a  result  of  two  world 
wars  America  has  been  enriched  by  artists  and 
book  craftsmen  from  abroad  Some  of  the  books 
of  this  century  which  seem  destined  for  a  long  life 
are  Virginia  Lee  Burton's  Little  House,  Padiau 
Colum's  retelling  of  Homer's  Odyssey  and  Iliad, 
Walter  de  la  Mare's  poems,  James  Daugherty's 
Amonc  ana  stories,  Wanda  Gag's  Millions  of  Coin 
and  Tales  from  Grimm,  Kenneth  Grahame's  Wind 
in  the  Willows,  Selma  Lagerlof  s  Wonderful  Adven- 
tures of  Nils,  Robert  Lawson 'a  Rabbit  Hill,  Lois 
Lenski's  picture  books  about  Mr  Small  and  her 
historical  *>eiios,  Hugh  Lof ting's  Dr  Dolittlt,  Rob- 
ert McCloskev's  Make  Way  for  the  Ducklings  and 
Homtr  Pnct,  the  Dr  Seuss  picture  story  books, 
P  L  Travers'b  Mary  Popping,  A  A  Milne's  When 
We  Were  Veiy  Young  and  Winnie  the  Pooh,  and 
Laura  Ingalls  Wilder 's  fi  on  tier  stones  See  Anne 
Carroll  Moore  \fu  Roads  to  Childhood  (1939); 
Annis  Duff,  liegtu  st  of  Wings  (1944) ,  Paul  Hazard, 
Books,  Children,  and  Men  (1944),  Dorothy  White, 
About  Books  for  Children  (1946),  Anne  Eaton, 
Treasure  for  the  Taking  (1946),  May  Arbuthnot, 
Children  and  Books  (1947),  B  E  Mahoney  and 
others,  Illustratois  of  Children's  Books  (1947)  The 
Horn  Book  is  a  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to 
reviewing  children's  books. 
Jylland  see  JLTUND 


Cross  reference*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


K 


K,  llth  letter  of  the  ALPHA  BET    It  is  a  usual  symbol  Kadesh  (ko'-)  or  Kadesh-baraea  (-nP'u),  oasis  m 

for  a  voiceless  velar  stop,  as  in  cook     It   oorre-  the  desert  3  of  Palestine,  mentioned  frequently  in 

aponds  to  Greek  kappa  In  chemistry  K  represents  the  Bible,  notably  as  a  limit  of  Kdom     Another 

POTASSIUM,  biblical  name  is  En-miahpat  (-mlsh-),  the  modern 

K2.  see  GODWIN-AUSTBV,  MOUNT  name  is  Am  Qadis   Gen    147,  1614,  Num    20, 

Kaaba  or  Caaba  (both    k  i'hu,  ka'abu),  in  ISLAM,  32  8,  Deut  1  46,  2  1 

the  most  soared  of  buildings,  the  center  of  the  kadi  or  cadi  (both  ka'de,  kft'de),  in  IBMM,  the 
Moslem  world  and  the  cluef  goal  of  the  pilgrimage  lowest  tank  of  judge  Since  the  Moslem  law  is 
It  is  a  small  building  in  the  mosque  of  Mecca  nearly  bused  on  religion  and  the  canon  and  civil  law  may 
cubic  m  shape,  built  to  enclose  the  Black  Stone  be  hardly  distinguished,  the  prime  qualification  of 
which  in  a  peculiar  sense  is  the  most  venerated  the  kadi  is  to  be  learned  m  the  Koran  and  the 
Moslem  object  The  Kaaba  was  a  holy  place  befoie  traditions  He  must  also  be  somewhat  acquainted 
Mohammed,  and  its  letention  in  lalam  IH  an  ob-  with  the  various  schools  of  Moslem  law  and  with 
vious  aiuuhionism  It  IH  the  point  toward  which  the  interpretative  commentaries  The  kadi  sits  in 
Moslems  face  when  piaying  the  open  in  the  community,  and  his  court  depends 
Kabardiaa  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  for  its  force  largely  on  public  opinion 
(kubar'deun),  autonomous  republic  (4,550  sq  mi  ,  Kadmlel  (k&d'mcNSl)  [Heb  ,« who  stands  before 
1946  estimated  pop  .iOO.OOO),S  European  RSFSR,  God),  family  which  returned  with  Zembbabel 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  tlie  central  Greater  Can-  Ezra  2  40,  A  9,  Neh  7  43,  9  4,5,  10  9,  12  8,24 
<aeus,  bordering  on  the  Georgian  SHU  in  the  south-  Kadmom'tes  (kud'nninlts)  [Heb  , "easterner].  un~ 
west  Nalchik  is  the  capital  The  republic  stretches  identified  tribe,  whose  land  was  promised  to 
northward  from  the  Caucasian  crest  (which  hero  Abraham's  descendants  Gen  15  19 
includes  such  mighty  peaks  as  Mt  Elbrus,  Rush-  Kaduna  (kadoo'nu),  town  (pop  U),b28),  N  Nigeria, 
tan-Tau,  and  Dykh-Tau)  to  the  level  Kabardmn  capital  of  the  Northern  Provn  It  is  a  railroad  June- 
plain,  drained  by  the  headstreams  of  the  Terek  tion  and  has  a  college 

The  region  is  prodommanth  rural,  with  livestock  Kaesong  or  Kaisong  (both    ka'sftng'),  Jap    Kaijo, 

rtusing  in  tho  mountains  and  jigriculture  (porn,  tity  (1949  pop  88,708),  S  Korea   From  the  10th 


wheat,  and  fruit)  m  the  plain  The  Kabardians,  a 
Moslem  Circassian  group,  form  about  60  percent 
of  tho  population,  the  rest  teing  mainly  Russian 


and  Ukrainian.   In  1 922  the  region  was  constituted      Songdo 
into  the  Kabardino-Balkar  Aut  ~"         ' 


to  the  14th  cent  it  was  the  capital  of  Korea,  ami 
there  are  tombs  of  Korean  kings  Kaesong  is  noted 
for  fine  porcelain  The  city  is  sometimes  called 


.       ..jtonomous  Oblast,  Kaffa,  RSFSR  soe  F&OIXWIYA 

and  in  1936  it  became  tho  Kahardmo-Balkar  ASSR  kaffir  or  kaffir  corn   see  SORGHUM 

The  Balkars,  a  Moslem,  Turkic -speaking  rnoun-  Kaffirs*  see  KAFIRS 

tarn  people,  were  resettled  in  1944,  presumably  be-  Kaffraria  (kafra'reu),  region.  E  Cape  Prov  ,  Union 

cause  they  collaborated  with  the  Gorman  in vudets  of  South  Africa     It  comprises  British  Kaffrana, 

in  the  Second  World  War,  part  of  their  district         '     '    '       '  '      "          "   '         •  ••      - 

was  incorporated  with  the  Georgian  SSIi  and  the 

republic  assumed  its  new  name 

Kabmda   see  CABTNIU 

kabuki:  see  JAPANKHL  DRAMA 

Kabul  (k&'rjdol,  kubool'),  c  it\  (pop  c  80,000),  capi-  „_ 

tal  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  Kabul  river    Long  over-  Kafiristan  (kft'flrlstan',  kafS'rTstiin ') ,  mountainous 

shadowed  by  Ghazm  and  Herat,  Kabul  was  the  region,  NE   \fghamstan,  bordered  on  the  east  b\ 

first  "Indian"  conquest  (1504)  of  Baber,  who  ruled  India  The  Kafirs  [Persian, -infidels]  were  aniimsts 

here  from  1604  to  1519  and  whoso  tomb  is  bore  until  forcibly  converted  to  Islam  in  1896     It  is 

Kabul  succeeded  Kandahar  as  capital  in  1773   A  now  generally  called   Nuristan   (n<5&rfetan'),  the 

British  aimy  reached   it  m    1839,   hut  a  British  official  designation 

force  was  in  18-12  ambushed  near  by  and  almost  Kafirs  or  Kaffirs  (both    ka'fnrz),  Bantu-speaking 

annihilated     In  retaliation  another  British  force  Negro  people  (c  500.000)  of  the  Union  of  South 


, 

which  lies  between  the  Great  Fish  and  the  Great 
Kei  rivers  and  is  administered  by  the  province,  and 
a  native  leaerve,  Transkeian  Territories  (16,654 
scj  mi  ,  pop  1,26^,107),  to  the  northeast  There  is 
gold  mining  in  Kaffraria,  and  Transkeian  wool 
finds  a  good  market 


partly  burned  Kabul  (1842)  The  British  again 
occupied  it  in  1879  Kabul,  whu  h  is  the  center  of  u 
rich  fruitgrowing  district,  has  several  small  col- 
leges, 10  Moslem  penodn  als,  a  wireless  station,  an 
airport,  and  the  only  European  hotel  m  Afghani 


Africa  They  are  chiefly  in  the  Transkeian  Tern- 
tones  (see  KAFFRARIA)  The  Kafirs  are  divided  in- 
to several  tribes  Generally  they  are  dark  brown  in 
complexion,  slim,  and  woolly-haired  Their  occu- 
pations are  cattle  raising,  farming,  and  hunting 


Some  men  wear  Western  clothes,  but  women    Kafka,  Franz  (frants'  kAf'k'l),  1883-1924,  German 
anoient  citadel      novelist  and  essayist,  b    Prague,  Chechoslovakia 


go  veiled  Tho  royal  palace  and  

he  outside  the  present  citv  The  Kabul  river  flow 
300  mi  K  from  the  Hindu  Kush  past  Kabul  and 
Jalalabad  and  through  gorges  in  the  Khybe.r  Pass 
to  the  Indus  The  name  may  be  also  spelled  Kabul 

Kabyles  (kubtiV),  tribesmen,  predominantly  agri- 
cultural, of  North  Africa,  whose  center  is  the  rugged 
Kabylia  region  of  Algeria  Of  disputed  origin,  thev 
form  one  of  the  larger  divisions  of  the  Berbers 
Known  for  their  fierce  resistance  to  the  successive 
conquerors  of  the  region,  they  were  slow  to  adopt 
the  Moslem  religion  and  Arabic  speech  and  in  re- 
mote sections  still  retain  their  verna<  ular 

Kabzeel  (kab'se*!)  (Heb  .-assembled  by  God),  un- 
identified city,  extreme  8  Palestine  Joshua  1521, 
3  Sam  2320,  1  Chron  1122  JekaUeel  Neh 
1125. 

lUchin  State  (kuchm'),  division  (c  16,000  sq  mi  , 
pop.  427,625),  N  Burma  The  northernmost  state 
in  the  union  of  Burma,  it  is  a  mountainous  region 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Assam  and  on  the  east 
by  Yunnan  prov  ,  China  The  chief  towns  are  Mvit- 
kyina  and  BHamo  The  population  is  mixed,  the 
Kachina  or  Jinghpaws  constitute  the  most  promi- 
uent  group.  They  maintain  the  tribal  forms  of  or- 
ganization under  chiefs  and  practice  shifting  culti- 
vation. Most  of  the  Kachina  are  aniimsts  The 


Of  a  well-to-do  Jewish  family,  he  studied  law  and 
then  obtained  a  position  in  tho  workmen's  com- 
pensation division  of  the  Austrian  government 
His  slow  arid  conscientious  methods  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  gain  a  living  by  writing,  and 
httle  of  his  work  was  published  during  hm  lifetime 
Kafka's  works  include  the  novels  Der  Profess 
(1925,  Eng  tr,  The  Tnal,  1937),  Das  Schlos* 
(1926,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Castle,  1930),  Amenka  (1927, 
Eng  tr,  1&18),  the  stones  Die  Verwandlung 
(1916,  Eng  tr  ,  Metamorphosis,  19,37,  with  ilhiH- 
trations,  1946)  and  In  der  Strafkolome  (1919,  Eng 
tr  ,  The  Penal  Colony,  1948),  short  stones,  Km 
iMndarzt  (1919,  Eng  tr  ,  Country  Doctor,  1945), 
and  essays,  parables,  aphorisms,  journals,  and 
letters  contained  in  Oesammelte  Sehnfttn  (collected 
writings]  (1935-37)  In  prose  that  is  remarkable 
for  its  clarity  and  precision,  Kafka  presents  a 
world  which  is  at  once  real  and  dreamlike  and  in 
which  modern  man,  burdened  with  guilt,  isolation, 
and  anxiety,  makes  a  futile  search  for  personal  sal- 
vation See  The  Dianrs  of  Frant  Kafka  (ed  by 
Max  Brod,  Eng  tr  ,  1948-49) ,  biography  by  Max 
Brod  (1937.  Eng  tr .  1947):  critical  studies  in  A 
Franz  Kafka  Miscellany  (1940) ,  The  Kafka  Problem 
(ed  by  Angel  Flores,  1946),  Charles  Neider,  The 
Frozen  Hea  (1948) ,  Pavel  Eisner,  Franz  Kafka  and 
Prague  (Eng  tr  ,  1950) 


territory  was  never  subject  to  tho  Burmese  kings 

and  after  the  establishment  of  Bntish  rule  was     ._  , 

governed  by  the  British  directly  and  not  as  part  of  Kagan,  Uzbek  88R  see  BUKHARA 

Burma  The  Kafhin  State  was  constituted  m  1948,  Kagawa,  Toyohiko  (t6y5'heko  ka' 
Jt  enjoys  a  large  measure  of  local  autonomy  and  w     Japanese  Christian  social  worker 

represented  m  the  union  cabinet  by  a  minister      " A '  — ' '"     * ' 

chosen  from  among  tho  Kaehm  members  of  par  It  a- 

Kadelburg,  Guitar  (gfl&s'taf  ka'dulbd&rk) ,  1851- 
1926,  Austrian  dramatist  and  actor.  He  played  in 
Vienna,  Berlin,  and  other  European  cities  and 
toured  the  United  States  He  wrote  and  produced 


J'wil).   1888-, 
e  studied  at 

Princeton  and  returned  to  Japan  to  do  evangelical 
and  relief  work.  He  was  especially  influential  m 
organizing  cooperatives  and  m  labor  problems  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Second  World  War  lie  wan 
arrested  for  his  pacifism,  but  he  later  broadcast 
national  propaganda  He  has  written  poetry, 

,  „ — r novels,  essays,  and  religious  studies 

many  excellent  comedies  and  farced,  among  them  Kagawa  (ku'ga'wn),  prefecture,  N  Shikoku,  Japan 
1m  u>etwe*»  JZ&Hff  (1898,  produced  in  New  York  city  see  T \KAMATSU,  the  capital 
In  1936  as  The  White  Horse  Tavern)  Augustm  Kagera  (kagft'ru.-rS),  river,  a  headstream  of  the 
Daly's  Rmlroad  of  Love  (1887)  and  The  Great  Un-  Nile,  flowing  o.400  mi  from  near  Lake  Kivu  to 
known  (1880)  are  adaptations  of  plays  by  Kadel-  Victoria  Nyansa  on  the  Uganda-Tanganyika  bor- 
bur«  and  Franz  von  Sohbnthan  der  Oskar  Baumann  was  the  first  to  explore  it 

Kadesh  (fca'dteh),  anuent  city  of  Sjria.  on  the     (1892-93) 

Orontes  river    Here  Ramaea  II  defeated  (c  1800   KagosUma  (k»"g5'sMm»).  city  (1047  pop.  170,416-), 
B  C.)  the  Hittjtea  m  a  great  battle.  capital  of  Kagoehima  prefecture,  S  Kyushu,  Japan, 


on  Satsuma  Peninsula  and  Kagoshima  Bay  An 
important  port,  it  has  a  navy  yard  and  also  various 
manufactures,  including  Satsuma  porcelain  ware, 
silk  and  cotton  clothing,  tinware,  and  wood  prod- 
ucts It  is  tho  scat  of  a  Buddhist  temple,  Nishi- 
honganji,  and  was  histoncally  very  prominent  as 
the  seat  of  the  lords  of  Butsuma,  the  birthplace 
of  Takamon  Saigo,  Toshimichi  Okubo,  and  Hoi- 
hachiro  Togo,  and  the  centftr  of  the  Satsuma  re- 
bellion of  1877  The  city  was  at  that  time  de- 
stroyed, in  1914  it  suffered  damage  from  the 
eruption  of  a  volcano  on  8akura-jima,  an  island  in 
the  bay,  and  it  was  bombed  (1945)  in  the  Second 
World  War  It  was  at  Kagoshima  that  8t  Francis 
Xavier  landed  m  1649  The  prefecture  m  laigely 
mountainous  (with  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  coppei 
mines)  and  elsewhere  has  subtropical  vegetation, 
it  includes  a  number  of  islands,  among  them 
Tanejo-shima  as  well  as  certain  of  the  Amakusn 
Marids 

Kahlenberg  (ka'lunberk),  mountain,  1,585  ft  high. 
Lower  Austria,  near  the  Danube  and  NW  of 
Vienna,  of  which  it  commands  a  beautiful  view 
Hear  bed  bv  a  c  ogwheel  railway,  it  is  a  favorite  ex- 
cursion point 

Kahn,  Albert  (kan),  1869-1942,  Ameucan  architect, 
designer  of  factories,  b  Germany  He  organized  a 
large  office  in  Detroit,  which  applied  the  techniques 
of  mass  production  to  architecture,  and  designed  a 
great  number  of  factories,  war  plants,  and  navul 
bases  Kahn  was  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  reinforced 
concrete  and  ste*l  From  1928  to  1932  he  was  in 
charge  of  tho  industrial  building  program  in  Russia 
See  George  Nelson,  Industrial  Architecture  of  Albert 
Kahn,  Inc  (1939) 

Kahn,  Julius,  1861-1924,  Amencan  legislator, 
b.  Germany  He  arrived  (I860)  in  California  as 
a  child  Ho  studied  law  in  Han  Francisco,  was 
elected  (1892)  to  tho  state  legiKlature,  and  was 
(1894)  admitted  to  the  bar  He  served  (1899 
1903,  1905-24)  in  tho  U  8  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  became,  noted  chiefly  aw  jm  advocate  of 
military  pteparednoss  He  was  appointed  (1005) 
to  the  Houne  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and 
became  its  ranking  minority  member  in  the  First 
World  War  and  then  '1921)  its  chairman,  he  helped 
draft  and  secure  the  past^age  of  the  National  De- 
fense Act  of  1915,  the  Selective  Draft  Act  of  1917, 
and  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1920  His  wife, 
Florence  Prag  Kahn,  1S6S-1948,  succ ceded  him  in 
Congress  and  seived  until  1937 

Kahn,  Otto  Hermann,  1867-1944,  American  banker 
and  patron  of  the  arts,  born  and  educated  in  Ger- 
many Ho  came  to  the  United  States  in  189*  and 
in  1897  joined  the  banking  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeh  «fe 
Company,  New  York  city  He  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  E  H  Harnman  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  Union  Pacific  and  othoi  railioads  and  had  a 
part  m  numerous  international  finance  organien- 
tiona  Among  tho  theatrical  and  musical  organiza- 
tions which  he  helped  finance  were  tho  American 
appearanceH  of  the  Russian  ballet  and  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  orchestra  In  190.4  he  joined  the 
board  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  be- 
came chairman  in  1908  and  president  in  1918,  and 
finally  retired  in  1981  Of  Mann  Things  (1926) 
is  a  collection  of  his  writings  and  speeches 

Kahoka  (kuhcVku),  city  (pop  1,781),  co  seat  of 
Clark  co  NE  Mo  ,  WNW  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  laid 
out  1851  It  is  a  grain  center  in  an  agricultural  and 
timber  area 

Kahoolawe  (kaho'dlti'vtt.-wa,  kahft'la'-),  island 
area  45  sq  mi  ,  SW  of  Maui,  T  H  ,  from  which  it 
is  sepai ated  by  the  Alalakeiki  Channel  The  island 
is  generally  low,  and  its  and  soil  IH  ht  only  for  cat- 
tle grazing  Formerly  a  prison  island,  Kahoolawe 
now  is  on  lease  to  a  private  citizen 

Kahului  (kaTioTikSo'e:),  village  (pop  2,193),  on  N 
Maui,  T  H  ,  on  Kahului  Bay  It  is  a  port  of  entry 

Kaleteur  Falls  (kiat<5&r'),  waterfall,  741  ft  high,  in 
the  Potaro  river,  W  British  Guiana  It  plunges 
over  an  escarpment  of  the  Guiana  Highlands 
Though  not  so  high  as  ANOKL  FALLS,  it  is  about 
350  ft  wide  and  up  to  20  ft  deep  in  the  wettest 
season 

Kalfeng  or  K'*l-f*ng  (kl'fung').  city  and  county 
(pop  442,464),  Honan  prov  ,  E  China  The  city 
is  the  capital  of  tho  province  The  Yellow  River, 
just  to  the  north ,  has  frequently  flooded  the  city 
Kalfeng,  then  called  Pienhang,  was  the  capital  of 
the  northern  Hung  dynasty  from  960  to  1126  A 
colony  of  Jews  was  established  in  the  12th  cent  , 
but  the  few  known  descendants  do  not  practice 
the  Jewish  religion.  On  the  Lung-Hai  RR,  the 
principal  east-wort  line  of  China,  Kaifeng  has  con- 
siderable commerce 

Kai  Islands  or  Kti  Islands  (both-  kl),  island  group 
(656  sq  mi -pop  60,648),  East  Indonesia,  in  the 
Banda  Sea  SE  of  Or  am,  in  the  Moluccas  It  IB 
densely  forested  with  valuable  timber  The  Dutch 
began  colomimg  the  islands  in  1645,  The  group  is 
sometimes  called  the  Key  Islands. 

Kaijo,  Korea.  KAESOKO. 

kail:  see  KAIJI, 
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Kaflas  (kilos'),  peak,  c.20,000  ft,  high,  8W  Tibet, 
m  the  Himalayas.  It  10  at  the  sources  of  the  Sutlej 
and  Indus  rivers  The  dwelling  place  of  the  Hindu 
god  Siva,  it  is  the  goal  of  pilgrimages  The  pilgrim 
road  which  girdles  the  mountain  reaches  18,000  ft. 

Kailaaa,  Hindu  temple  see  ELLOKA 

Kain  (kftn) .  see  KBNITBS 

Kairouan  (klrwnn',  Fr  kerwft'),  citv  (pop  32,299), 
Tunisia  It  is  a  sacred  tity  of  Islam  Founded  in 
070  by  Okba,  an  Arab  leader,  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
Arab  governors  in  W  Africa  until  800  Under  the 
independent  Aghlabid  dynasty  (800-909)  it  re- 
mained the  chief  center  of  commerce  and  learning 
It  was  the  first  capital  (909)  of  the  Fatimites 
Ruined  (1057)  by  invaders,  its  power  passed  to 
Tunis  Of  Kairouan's  160  mosques,  the  most  cele- 
brated is  the  Grand  Mosque,  started  by  Okba  and 
( onipleted  in  the  9th  <  ent  The  ( itv  is  noted  for  its 
carpet  industry 

Kaisaria,  Turkey   see  KAYSERI 

Kaiser,  Oeorg  (gft'Ark  kl'iur) ,  1878-1945.  German 
playwright  In  early  life  he  was  a  merchant  in 
Buenos  Aires  His  numerous  dramatic  works — 
brilliant  in  dialogue,  skillfully  constructed,  and 
very  effective — include  early  comedies  as  well  as 
serious  impressionistic  dramas  Among  his  works 
arc  Von  Morgans  bia  M  itternochts  (1916,  Eng  tr  , 
from  Morn  to  Midnight,  1920),  which  was  pro- 
duced in  New  York  by  the  Theatre  Guild  in  1922, 
his  trilogy  Die  Korolle  (1917,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Corals, 
1920),  Gas  (1918,  Eng  tr ,  1924),  and  Gas  II 
(1920) ,  The  Kurger  von  Calais  (1917) ,  and  the  novel 
Villa  4  urea  (1940,  Eng  tr  ,  19  }9)  A  brilliant 
technician,  he  called  his  plays  Denksptele  (thought 
dramas)  They  deal  chiefly  w  ith  social  themes  and 
were  not  of  a  kind  to  please  the  Nazis,  upon  whose 
rise  to  power  Kaiser  left  Get  many  He  died  in 
Switzerland  See  M  .1  Fruohter,  The  Social  Dia- 
lectic in  Georg  Rawer'*  Work*  (1933) 

Kai serin- Augusta,  river,  New  Guinea   see  SEPIK 

Kaiserslautern  (kl'zurslou'tuin),  city  (pop  55,932), 
Rhenish  Palatinate,  W  Get  many  It  has  machine 
ind  textile  manufactuios  Dating  ftom  Carolmgi- 
an  times,  it  was  chartered  in  127fo  Kaiserslautern 
was  repeatedly  devastated  by  waning  armies, 
notably  by  the  Spanish  (1615)  in  the  Thiitv  Yeais 
Wai  It  suffered  again  in  the  Second  World  War 
Heie  m  1793  the  French  undei  Hoche  and  Pichegru 
wore  defeated  by  the  Prussians  under  Charles  Wil- 
liam Ferdinand,  duke  of  Brunswick 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal*  see  KIEL  CANAL 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  Land    see  Wn  HELM  II  COAST 

Kaiser-Wilhelmsland    see  NEW  GUINEA,  TERRI- 

TOBV  OK 

Kaisong,  Korea  see  KAR^ONN 

Kajaant  (k.l'ynn?),  city  (pop  8,017),  central  Fin- 
land, on  Oulu  Lake  An  old  trading  center  m- 
coipoiated  in  1651,  it  has  sawmills,  cellulose  and 
paper  mills,  and  a  teacheis'  seminary 

Kakhetia  (kiike'ahu,  Hus  kfikhc^tveu),  mountain- 
ous region,  E  Georgian  SSR  It  is  noted  for  its 
wine  Telav  is  the  chief  town 

Kalahari  (ka*laha're),  and  plateau  region,  area 
«  350  000  sq  mi  ,  covering  S  Bechuanaland  It  is 
studded  with  dry  lake  beds  The  land  is  little 
known,  it  1s*  thought  that  it  may  contain  c  20,000 
sq  nil  of  good  grazing  land  Hottentots  and  Bush- 
men inhabit  the  Kalahari 

Kalakh.  see  CALAH 

Kalama  (kula'mu),  shipping  town  (pop  1,028), 
SW  Wash  ,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Columbia  and 
Kalama  rivers,  in  a  farm  and  lumber  area  Founded 
m  1870,  it  was  the  county  seat  of  Cowhtz  co  ,  1872- 
1932  A  state  fish  hatchery  is  here 

Kalamata  (kaluma'tu,  ka  ),  Gr  Kalamai  (kala'- 
ma),  nty  (pop  35,215),  S  Greece,  in  tho  SW  Pelo- 
ponnesus, a  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Messema  It  is  a 
commercial  and  industrial  tenter  and  has  fish- 
eries, silk  spinning,  cigarette  manufacturing,  and 
alcohol  distilleries  Tho  citv  developed  after  1205, 
when  it  became  a  fief  of  the  Villehardoum  family 
It  later  passed  under  Venetian  and  (1459-1821) 
Turkish  rule  and  was  destroyed  (1826)  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha  in  the  Greek  War  of  Independence 

Kalamazoo  (kal'umuzdo'),  city  (pop  54,097),  co 
80at  of  Kalamaaoo  co  ,  SW  Mich  ,  on  the  Kalama- 
zoo at  its  confluence  with  Portage  Creek,  settled 
1829,  me  as  a  village  1838,  as  a  city  1884  Kala- 
mazoo is  an  industrial  and  commercial  center  in  a 
fertile  area  raising  celery,  peppermint,  and  fruit 
It  has  a  large  paper  industry,  and  stoves,  furnaces, 
drugs,  and  fishing  tackle  are  among  the  city's  many 

Products  Kalamaroo  College  (coeducational, 
833),  Nazareth  College  (Catholic,  for  women, 
1897),  a  state  teachers  college,  a  state  hospital  for 
the  mentally  ill,  a  natural  history  museum,  and  an 
art  institute  are  points  of  interest  In  1937  the 
Kalamaioo  Gazette  celebrated  its  centennial  Sev- 
eral Indian  trails  crossed  this  site 

Kalamazoo,  river  rising  in  S  Michigan  and  flowing 
northwestward  past  Albion,  Battle  Creek,  and 
Kalamacoo  to  Lake  Michigan  The  river  was  an 
important  travel  and  trade  route  for  Indians  and 
pioneers. 

Kal«up*p«,  T  H  •  see  MOLOKAI. 

Kalb,  Jolumn  (Qer.  yo'httn  kalp'),  1721-80,  Amen- 
can  general  m  the  Revolution,  known  generally  as 
"Baron  de  Kalb"  (dfi  kalb),  b.  Htlttendorf,  Ger- 
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many.  He  assumed  his  title  for  military  reasons 
and  as  Jean  de  Kalb  served  France  m  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession  and  the  Seven  Years  War 
He  again  served  France  in  1768  as  a  secret  agent  in 
the  English  colonies  in  America  Silas  DBA  NIC 
offered  (1776)  commissions  to  Kalb,  Lafayette, 
and  other  European  soldiers  of  fortune,  which  the 
Continental  Congress  at  first  refused  to  honor 
Finally  Kalb  was  made  genet  al  and  was  with 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge  In  1780  he  was 
made  second  m  command  to  Horatio  Gates  in  the 
CAROLINA  CAMPAIGN,  and  he  died  (Aug  19,  1780) 
from  wounds  received  in  the  battle  of  Camden 

Kalcker,  Jan  Stephen  von.  see  CALCAR 

Kalckrcuth,  Leopold  Karl  Walter,  Graf  von  (la'- 
Opolt  karl'  vul'tur  graf  fftn  kulk'roit),  1855-1928, 
Geiman  painter,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Seces- 
sionists He  was  professor  at  the  academies  of 
Weimai  and  Karlsruhe  and  director  of  the  Stutt- 
gart Academy  from  1900  to  1905  He  is  best  known 
for  his  impressionistic  but  somber  paintings  of  peas- 
ant life 

kale,  kail,  or  borecole  (bor'kol),  nonheadmg,  hardy 
CABBAGE  variety,  with  thick  stem  and  curly  leaves, 
grown  for  greens  and,  in  Europe,  for  fodder  In 
the  Channel  Islands  a  tall  fodder  variety,  known 
as  Jersey  kale,  Jersey  cabbage,  or  cow  cabbage, 
grows  ovei  7  ft  high  Kale  is  a  cool-weather  crop — 
frost  improves  the  flavor  In  tho  United  States  the 
principal  commercial  growing  regions  are  in  Vir- 
ginia and  on  Long  Island  Kale  is  closest  in  form  to 
the  wild  cabbage  In  Scotland  the  word  kale  is  used 
for  cabbages  of  any  kind  Sea  kale  is  a  European 
herb  of  the  genus  Crambe,  found  along  the  northein 
coasts  and  often  used  as  a  potherb 

kaleidoscope  (kull'duskop),  instrument  consisting  of 
a  cylindrical  tube  one  end  of  which  contains  two 
mirrors  (set  at  an  angle  of  bO°)  and  many  particles 
of  varicolored  glass  confined  between  two  disks  of 
clear  glass  but  free  to  move  between  these  disks 
when  the  tube  is  rotated  The  other  end  is  fitted 
with  an  eyepiece  through  which  an  observer  dis- 
cerns many  varied,  but  always  symmetrical,  pat- 
terns made  by  reflections  in  the  mirrors  of  the 
forms  into  which  the  glass  chances  to  fall  Its  in- 
vention is  usually  credited  to  Sir  David  BHEWSTER 

Kalevala  (ka'lPvd"la),  Finnish  national  epic,  a 
compilation  of  folk  verses  dealing  with  the  extra- 
ordinary deeds  of  three  semidivine  brothers  of  gi- 
gantic stature  They  were  conceived  by  the  primi- 
tive Finns  as  having  their  abode  in  Kaleva,  a  myth- 
ical land  of  happiness  and  abundance  Although 
known  to  scholars  from  as  early  as  1733,  the  verses 
were  largely  ignored  until  the  19th  cent  when, 
under  the  impulse  of  the  romantic  movement,  they 
were  collected  by  two  Finnish  physicians,  Zakanas 
Topehus,  who  published  the  first  fragments  m  1822, 
and  Ehas  Lonnrot,  who  gave  the  cycle  its  present 
form  In  1828  Lonnrot  first  traveled  in  E  Finland, 
collecting  the  folk  songs  and  poetry  of  the  common 
people  From  the  miscellaneous  episodes  chanted 
to  him  by  the  rune  singers  he  created  a  unified 
poetic  whole  In  18  *2  Lonnrot  resumed  his  travels, 
collecting  25  runes  (about  12,000  lines),  which  were 
published  in  two  volumes  (1835)  A  second  edition 
containing  50  runes  (nearly  23,000  lines)  was  pub- 
lished in  1849  The  epic  is  rich  in  mythology  and 
folklore,  and  its  effect  on  Finnish  art  in  all  its 
branches  has  been  great  The  eight-syllable  tro- 
chaic line  of  the  Kalevala  was  imitated  by  Long- 
fellow in  Hiawatha  See  English  translations  by 
J  M  Crawford  (1889)  and  W  F  Kirby  (1907) 

Kalgan,  China  see  CHANOKIAKOW 

Kalgoorhe  and  Boulder  (kalgobr'16),  town  (pop 
22,380),  Western  Australia,  ENE  of  Perth  It  is 
tho  chief  mining  town  of  the  state  and  the  center  of 
the  East  Coolgardie  Goldfield  The  adjacent  towns 
Kalgoorhe  and  Boulder  (sometimes  called  Boulder 
City)  were  combined  in  1947  Kalgoor  lie's  im- 
portance dates  from  1893,  when  the  gold  mines  in 
the  area  began  to  operate 

Kali   see  HINDUISM 

Kalidasa  (ka'llda'su),  fl  5th  cent  ?,  Indian  drama- 
tist and  poet  He  is  often  regarded  as  the  greatest 
figure  in  classic  Sanskrit  literature  Except  that  he 
was  retained  by  the  Gupta  court,  no  facts  concern- 
ing his  life  are  known  His  three  surviving  plays 
are  Sakuntala  (or  Shakuntala),  Vikramormsi,  and 
Malavikagnimitra  These  dramas  in  verse  relate 
fanciful  or  mythological  tales  of  lovers  who  are 
first  separated  by  adversity  but  later  reunited  b\ 
happy  chance  Sakuntala,  which  has  been  per- 
formed on  the  Western  stage  several  times,  tells  of 
a  maiden,  Sakuntala,  whom  King  Dushyanta  mar- 
ries The  king  is  bewitched  so  that  he  forgets  his 
bride  until  a  ring  he  gave  her  is  discovered  in  the 
body  of  a  fish  In  Kalidasa's  two  epics,  Raghuvansa 
and  Kumarasambhava,  delicate  descriptions  of  na- 
ture are  mingled  with  battle  scenes  The  other 
poems  of  Kahdaaa  are  shorter  and  almost  purely 
lyrical  Meghaduta  [cloud  messenger]  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  places  in  India  crossed  by  a  cloud  trav- 
eling between  a  man  and  his  wife  Ritusamhara 
describes  the  course  of  pastoral  love  through  the 
six  seasons  into  which  Indians  divided  the  vear 

Kalinin,  Mikhail  Ivanovich  (mekhuygl'  eva'nvWIch 
kulye'n.vTn),  1875-1946,  Russian  revolutionist  He 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Soviet  Union  (offi- 
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cially,  chairman  of  the  presidium  of  the  supreme 
council  of  the  USSR)  and  held  that  position  until 
his  retirement  early  in  1946.  He  had  little  influence 
on  poln  y  N  M  Shvernik  su<  <  ecded  him 

Kalinin  (kulye'nym),  formerly  Tver  (tvar),  city 
(pop.  216,131),  capital  of  Kalinin  oblast,  KSF8R, 
NW  of  Moscow  and  on  the  Volga  It  IH  an  in- 
dustrial and  historic  center  and  an  important  com- 
munications point  Railway  cars,  machinery,  and 
textiles  are  made  here  First  mentioned  c  1135, 
Tver  developed  first  as  a  fort,  then  at>  a  trade 
center,  and  was  (13th- 16th  cent  )  the  seat  of  a 
powerful  principality  which  rivaled  Moscow  It 
was  annexed  (c  14Kb)  to  Moscow  bv  Ivan  III  The 
princes  of  Tver  are  buried  under  the  17th-century 
cathedral  A  regional  museum  is  housed  in  the 
17th-century  castle  In  the  Second  World  \\  ar  the 
city  was  briefly  held  by  the  Germans  late  in  1941 
and  was  severely  damaged  Tver  was  renamed 
(1933)  for  M  I  Kalinin 

Kaliningrad,  former  East  Prussia   see  KONIOHBERO. 

Kalisch,  Isidor  fka'llsh),  1X16-86,  Jewish  rabbi, 
translator,  writer,  poet,  and  leader  of  the  reform 
movement  in  Judaism,  b  Prussia  Forced  to  leave 
Germany  because  of  his  too  liberal  political  views, 
he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1849,  served  as 
rabbi  in  various  American  cities,  and  retired  in 
1875  to  devote  himself  to  writing  and  lecturing 
He  wrote  poetry  in  German  and  Hebrew  His  best- 
known  work  is  Wtaweiser  fur  ratiortellt  Forschungen 
in  den  biblischen  Schnften  (1853,  Eng  tr  ,  A  Guide 
for  Rational  Enquiries  into  the  BiMical  Writings, 
1857)  He  is  chieflv  known  for  his  place  in  the 
polemical  controversy  of  the  day  over  reformed 
Judaism  See  memoir  in  selections  of  his  writings. 
Studies  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Judaism  (1928). 

Kalisch,  Poland   see  KALISZ 

Kalispel  Indians    see  PEND  I>'()REJLI.K  INDI\NS 

Kahspell  (ka'lfepMV-pel').  city  (pop  8.245),  co 
sent  of  *  lathead  co  ,  NW  Mont ,  in  the  Flathead 
valley  NW  of  Flathead  Lake  and  near  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park,  me  1892  The  tourist  and  trade  center 
of  a  rich'agnc  ultural,  fruit,  and  lumber  legion,  it  has 
flour  mills  and  sawmills 

Kahsz  (kx'lesh)  Ger  Kalisch,  city  (pop  48,092), 
W  Poland  It  has  clothing,  food,  arid  chemical 
manufactures  Here  in  1813  Prussia  and  Russia 
concluded  a  convention  by  which  Prussia  joined 
the  coalition  against  Napoleon  I 

Kalkar,  Jan  Stephen  von   see  CALCVR 

Kalkaska  (kalk&s'ku),  village  (pop  1,132),  co  seat 
of  Kalkaska  co  ,  N  Mich  ,  on  the  Boardman  river 
and  E  of  Traverse  City,  in  a  farm  and  lake  region, 
me  1SS7  Its  neai-hy  waters  abound  in  trout  and 
other  fish 

Kallai  (kulfi'I),  piiest  of  Joiakim  Neh   12  20 

Kallikaks*  sec  GODDARD,  HENRI  HERBERT 

Kalm,  Peter  (pa'tur  kalm'),  1716-79,  Swedish  scien- 
tist From  1748  to  1751  he  traveled  in  North 
America,  studying  its  natural  history,  plantations, 
and  agriculture  His  Travtls  in  horth  America,  the 
first  account  of  its  kind  by  a  trained  scientist,  was 
published  at  intervals  between  1753  and  1761, 
edited  by  A  B  Benson,  it  was  repubhshed  in  two 
volumes  in  1937  The  genus  Kalmta  (see  MOUN- 
TAIN LAUREL)  is  named  for  Kalm 

Kalmar  (kal'mar),  city  (pop  24,400),  SE  Sweden, 
a  Baltic  port  opposite  Oland  island  on  Kalmar 
Sound  Its  medieval  castle,  the  Kalmarnahus 
(kal'marniihus"),  has  withstood  24  sieges,  it  now 
houses  an  archaeological  and  ethnological  museum 
It  is  the  county  seat  of  Kalmar,  Swed  Kalmar  Ian 
(Icn'),  county  (4,485  sq  mi  ,  pop  231,336),  which 
comprises  OLAND  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  his- 
torical province  of  Smaland  It  is  a  sheep-raising 
and  dairy  region  and  has  stone  quarries  The  name 
also  appears  as  Calmar 

Kalmar  Nyckel   see  NEW  SWEDEN 

Kalmar  Union,  combination  of  the  three  crowns  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  effected  at  Kal- 
mar, Sweden,  bv  Queen  MARQARKT  in  1397  In  all 
three  countries  the  kingship  was  elective,  thus  a 
union  could  not  prove  lasting  Margaret's  suc- 
cessors controlled  Sweden  only  for  brief  periods, 
the  accession  (1523)  of  GUSTAVO  I  as  king  of 
Sweden  dissolved  the  union  The  union  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway  lasted,  however,  until  1814 

Kalmar  War,  conflict  begun  in  1611  by  CHRISTIAN 
IV  of  Denmark  against  CH  \  ULIUJ  IX  of  Sweden  and 
terminated  in  1613  by  Gustavus  II  of  Sweden,  who 
bought  off  tho  Danish  claims  at  the  Peace  of 
Knared  The  war  took  its  name  from  the  fall  of 
Kalmar  to  the  Danes  early  in  the  conflict 

Kalmucks  (kal'maks)  or  Kalmyks  (kal'inllw),  people 
of  Asia,  a  brant  h  of  the  Oirat  Mongols  They  mi- 
grated from  the  \ltai  legion  in  the  earlv  17th  cent . 
settled  in  the  lower  \olga  basin  c  1636,  became 
vassals  of  Russia,  and  formed  a  valuable  element 
in  tho  Russian  arrm  However,  when  they  felt 
threatened  hv  the  Russian  colonization  of  the 
Volga  region  in  the  reign  of  Catherine  II,  they 
set  ret  Iv  decided  to  return  to  China,  whose  em- 
peror's support  the\  had  obtained  A  large  part  of 
the  Kalmucks  set  out  on  their  epic  exodus  in 
1771,  decimated  hv  attacks  from  the  Kazakhs  and 
Kirghiz,  thev  finaih  reached  the  Chtnese  border 
and  were  settled  ui  the  Ik  valley  of  Binkiang  The 
Kalmucks  W  of  the  Volga  did  not  participate  in 
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the  flight  They  clung  staunchh  to  their  Lamaist 
Buddlmt  faith  and  their  traditional  ways  In  the 
Hussion  Revolution  and  civil  war  of  1917-20  the> 
suffered  extreme  hardship  Many  emigrated  to 
Central  and  Western  Europe  In  1920  the  Kal- 
muck Autonomous  Oblast  was  established,  it  be- 
came (1935)  the  Kalmu(  k  Autonomous  Soviet  So- 
ciahBt  Republic  (28,650  sq  nit  ,  1939  pop  220,723), 
with  its  capital  at  Elista  (now  called  Stepnoi)  In 
the  Second  World  War  the  Kalmucks  cooperated 
with  the  Germans,  and  as  a  result  their  republic- 
was  dissolved  (1943)  Many  fled  with  the  retreat- 
ing German  fortes  and  became  "displaced  per- 
sona" in  Germany  Those  who  staved  behind  were 
settled  elsewhere  Thus  the  few  thousand  remain- 
ing Kalmucks  (whose  name,  appropi lately,  means 
remnant)  are  scatteied  throughout  the  world 
Kalocsa  (kcYlocho),  city  (pop  12,341),  S  contial 
Hungary,  near  the  Danube  Created  a  bishopnc 
by  St  Stephen,  it  became  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop in  the  12th  cent  The  archiepiscopal  palace 
dates  from  the  18th  cent  The  city  has  an  obsei  va- 
tory  and  a  Roman  Catholic  academy  Embroidery 
is  a  traditional  industry  of  the  region 
Kaluga  (kuloo'gti),  city  (pop  89,484),  capital  of 
Kaluga  obla*t,  W  European  RSFSR,  on  the  Oka 
river  Chartered  in  1389,  when  it  passed  to  the 
grand  duchv  of  Moscow,  Kaluga  was  the  scene  of 
the  murder  (1610)  of  the  second  false  Dmitri  In 
the  Second  World  War  it  was  briefly  held  by  the 
Germans  late  in  1941  There  are  machinery  plants 
Kalymnos  (ka'lcmnos),  mountainous  inland  (41  sq 
mi  ,  pop  11,864),  11  mi  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, one  of  the  DODECANESE,  belonging  to  Greece  It 
is  the  chief  sponge-fishing  center  of  the  Dodecanese 
The  town  of  Kalymnos  (pop  8,505)  H  on  the  south- 
east shore 

Kama  or  Kamadeva  see  HINDUISM 
Kama  (ka'mu),  nvor,  1,262  mi  long,  E  European 
RSFSR,  the  chief  left  tributary  of  the  Volga  It 
rises  in  the  foothills  of  the  central  Urals  and  flows 
N,  then  E,  then  SW  past  Molotov,  Sarapul,  and 
Chistopol  to  join  the  Volga  below  Kazan  The 
Vyatka  is  its  pnn<  ipal  affluent  Navigable  for 
about  half  the  year,  the  Kama  is  an  important 
artery,  carrying  him ber,  paper,  and  ferrous  metals 
downstream,  and  petroleum,  salt,  and  cement  up- 
stream At  Molotov  there  is  a  large  hydroelectric 
station 

Kamakura  (kama'kdoia),  city  (1947  pop  55,168), 
Kanagawa  prefecture,  central  Honshu,  Japan,  on 
Sagami  Bay  It  is  known  for  its  bronze  figure  of 
Buddha  (42  ft  high),  cast  in  1252,  and  foi  a  statue 
of  Kannou,  goddess  of  mercy  (30  ft  high)  The  city 
was  very  splendid  when  it  was  the  headquarters  of 
Yontomo  and  his  descendants  (1192  1333),  under 
the  Ashikaga  shogunate  (1333-1573)  it  was  the 
government  headquarters  of  E  Japan  The  Na- 
tional Art  Museum  has  art  treasures  of  the  Kama- 
kura and  Ashikaga  periods  The  city  was  severely 
damaged  (1923)  by  an  earthquake 
Kamban,  Gudmundur,  Icelandic  GuSmundur  Kam- 
ban  (gvudh'munttir  kam'ban),  1888-1945,  Ice- 
landic dramatist  aud  novelist  He  studied  in  Den- 
mark and  thereafter  visited  England,  the  Continent, 
and  the  United  States  Kamban's  first  play, 
Hadda-Padda  (1914,  Eng  tr  ,  1917),  was  success- 
fully produced  in  Denmark,  as  wore  many  of  his 
later  plays  His  historical  novels,  reminiscent  of 
the  Icelandic  sagas,  are  noteworthy  for  their  ac- 
curacy, e  g  ,  Skalholt  (4  vols  ,  1930-35,  Eng  tr  of 
Vols  I  and  II,  The  Virgin  of  Skalholt,  1935)  and  / 
See  a  Wondrous  tend  (1936,  Eng  tr  ,  1938) 
Kamchatka  (kamchat'ku,  RUB  kumehat'ku),  pen- 
insula (104.200  sq  mi),  Khabarovsk  Territory, 
RSFSR,  in  NE  Siberia  It  separates  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  in  the  west  from  the  Bering  Sea  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  the  east  Extending  from  lat 
51°N  to  lat  61°N,  it  is  750  mi  long  and  terminates 
in  the  south  in  Cape  Lopatka,  beyond  whic  h  he  the 
Kurile  Islands  The  main  center  is  Petropavlovsk 
The  central  valley,  drained  by  the  Kamchatka 
river  (336  mi  long),  is  enclosed  b>  two  parallel 
volcanic  ranges  whir  h  extend  from  north  to  south 
The  highest  point  is  Klyuchovskav«i  Sopka  (15,- 
666  ft ),  one  of  13  active  volcanoes  There  are 
many  hot  springs,  peat  marshes  (along  the  western 
coast),  and  forests  The  climate  is  severe,  with  rela- 
tively heavy  rainfall  on  the  east  coast  There  is 
some  agriculture  along  the  Kamchatka  river,  but 
fishing,  fur  trapping,  lumbering,  and  reindeer  rais- 
ing are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  very  sparse 
population  Mineral  resources  include  petroleum 
and  ( oal  deposits  The  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  Russians  The  native  Karnehatkans  and 
Koryalcs,  in  the  north,  speak  languages  of  the 
Hyperborean  family  The  Koryak  National  Okrug 
(151,740  sq  mi  ,  pop  c  15,000)  occupies  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  peninsula  and  extends  into  the 
mainland.  Kamchatka  was  discovered  in  1697  by 
the  explorer  Atlasov,  its  conquest  by  Russia  was 
completed  by  1732  It  formed  part  (1926-38) 
of  the  FAR  EASTERN  TERRITORY.  The  Kamchatka 
oblast,  which  also  inc  fades  the  CHUKCHI  NATIONAL 
OKHCG,  was  formed  in  1932  and  was  incorporated 
(1038)  with  Khabarovsk  Territory, 
kame  (kam),  steep,  rounded  hillock  or  short  ridge  of 
aand  and  gravel  drift,  developed  from  glacial  de- 
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posits.  Kames  were  probably  formed  by  streams 
of  melting  ice  which  deposited  mud  and  sand  along 
the  ice  front  The  subsequent  retreat  of  the  glacier 
left  them  as  more  or  less  isolated  hills  and  ridges, 
ranging  from  a  few  feet  to  100  feet  or  more  Kames 
occur  generally  in  clusters  and  are  situated  directly 
behind  the  terminal  moraine  They  are  common 
in  the  glacier  parts  of  the  lower  Scotch  valleys, 
where  also  the  name  ougmated  Similar  forma- 
tions in  Ireland  are  called  oskers 
Kamehameha  I  (Kamehameha  the  Groat)  (kama'- 
hiimft'hrt),  1758  1819,  Hawaiian  monarch  King  of 
the  island  of  Hawaii  after  1790,  he  united  all  the 
islands,  which  before  1810  were  governed  by  war- 
ring kings  Law  and  order  were  established  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  islands  became  prosperous  Ho 
was  cordial  to  sea  traders  who  visited  Hawaii 

Kamehameha,  Fort  (kilm&'-ima'a),  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
Oahu,  T  H  ,  headquarters  of  the  coaat  defenses  of 
Oahu.est  1909 

Kamenets-Podolski  (ktV'mTnylts-puclol'skp),  citv 
(1926  pop  32,051),  W  Ukraine,  former  capital  of 
Podoha  There  are  rums  of  a  14th-century  castle 
Until  the  Se<ond  World  Wur,  when  the  »ity  was 
held  (1941-43)  by  the  Germans,  40  percent  of  the 
population  was  Jewish 

Kamenev,  Lev  Borisovich  (lyef  buro'suvreh  ka'- 
inmyTf),  1883-1936,  Russian  Communist  leader 
He  discarded  his  original  name,  Roscnfeld,  after 
joining  (1901)  the  So<  ml  Democratic  party  He 
sided  with  the  Bolsheviks  when  the  party  split 
Banished  (1915)  to  Siberia,  ho  returned  after  the 
Fobruar\  Revolution  of  1917  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Bolshevik  October  Revolution  On 
Lenin's  death  (1924)  thesvu  cession  was  assumed  by 
a  tnurnvirate  consisting  of  Stalin,  Kamenev,  and 
Zmoviev,  while  Kamenev's  brother-in-law,  TKOT- 
SKV,  was  excluded  from  power  In  1925  Kamonev 
and  Zmoviev  joined  Trotsk\  's  opposition  within 
the  Communist  part>,  from  which  they  were  ex- 
pelled in  1927  An  opportunist,  Kamcnov  soon 
made  his  peace  with  Stalin  and  was  given  minor  of- 
fices Once  more  expelled  and  readmitted  m  1932, 
Kamenev  was  arrested  late  in  1934  in  connection 
with  the  murder  of  KIROV  He  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment,  but  m  1936  he,  Zmoviev,  and  sev- 
eral others  were  placed  on  public  trial  for  having 
aided  m  Trotsky's  alleged  plot  against  Stalm  and 
the  Soviet  Union  Kamenev  fully  confessed  to  all 
charges  and  was  sentenced  to  death  and  executed 

Kamensk  (ka'imlnsk)  or  Kamensk-Shakhtmski 
(-shakh'tvmske),  citv  (1936  estimated  pop 
25,400),  S  European  RSFSR,  on  the  Donets  river 
It  is  an  industrial  center  of  the  Donets  Basin 

Kamerhngh  Onnes,  Heike  (hT'ku  ku'mui  Ifng  6'nus), 
1853-1926,  Dutch  physici&t  He  was,  from  1882, 
professor  of  physics  at  the  Umv  of  Leiden  Ho 
made  important  studios  of  the  properties  of  helium 
and  in  attempting  to  solidify  helium  produced  a 
temperature  within  one  degree  of  absolute  zero 
He  liquefied  helium  and  found  that  resistance  to 
an  electric  current  passed  through  metal  appar- 
ently disappears  if  the  metal  is  reduced  to  the 
temperature  of  liquid  helium  For  these  researches 
he  received  the  1913  Nobel  Prize  in  Physics 

Kamerun   see  CAMEROONS 

Kames,  Henry  Home,  Lord  (hum.kamz),  1696 
1782,  Scottish  judge  and  philosopher  Besides 
books  on  Scottish  law  he  wrote  Essays  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion  (1751), 
Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Thinking  (1761),  Elements 
of  Criticism  (1702),  and  The  Gentleman  Farmer 
(1776)  See  memoir  by  A  F  Tytler  (1807),  H  W 
Randall,  Critical  Theory  of  Lord  Kamfs  (1944) 

Kamet  (kk'mot),  peak,  c  25,400  ft  high,  on  the  bor- 
der of  India  and  Tibet,  in  the  Himalayas  It  was 
ascended  by  a  British  expedition  under  F  S 
Smythe  in  1931  See  his  Kamet  Conquered  (1932) 

kamikaze  (ka'meka'za)  [Jap,=divme  wind],  the 
typhoon  that  destroyed  Kublai  Khan's  fleet,  foil- 
ing his  invasion  of  Japan  m  1281  In  the  Second 
World  War  the  word  was  used  for  a  Japanese  sui- 
cide air  force,  composed  of  fliers  who  c  rashed  their 
bomb-laden  planes  into  their  targets,  usually  ships 
It  was  especially  active  at  Okinawa 

Kamimstikwia  or  Kamimstiquia  (both  kumfnTs- 
tl'kw&a).  river,  c  60  mi  long,  rising  in  W  Ontario 
and  flowing  S,  then  E  into  Lake  Superior  at  Foit 
William  In  fur-trade  days  it  was  the  chief  alter- 
nate to  the  GRAND  PORTAGB  as  a  route  to  Rainy 
Lake  and  the  Northwest,  but  when  it  was  learned 
that  the  Grand  Portage  was  within  the  territory  of 
the  Ututed  States,  the  North  West  Company  built 
Fort  Kannnistiquia,  later  changed  to  FOJBT  WIL- 
LIAM, at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  afterwards 
used  that  route 

Kamloops  (kam 'loops),  town  (pop  5,959),  S  British 
Columbia,  at  the  junction  of  the  North  Thompson 
and  South  Thompson  rivers  A  North  West  Com- 
pany trading  post  was  established  here  m  1812, 
known  first  as  Fort  Thompson  and  later  as  Fort 
Kamloops  A  village  grew  up  at  the  time  of  the 
Cariboo  gold  rush,  and  in  1885  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  reached  the  place  It  is  now  a 
supply  center  for  an  extensive  mining  and  grazing 
district  Below  Kamloops  the  Thompson  river 
widens  into  Kamloops  Lake  See  M.  8.  Wade,  The 
Thompson  Country  (1907) 
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Kampala  (kampa'la) ,  city  (pop  c  60,000),  8W  Ugan- 
da, Africa  Capital  of  the  chief  of  Buganda,  it  is 
also  the  western  terminus  of  the  Kenya-Uganda 
RR  There  IB  a  museum  of  native  arts,  near-by 
Makereto  has  a  native  college  (founded  1938) 

Kampen  (kam'pim).  municipality  (pop  22,808), 
Ovenjssel  prov  ,  N  central  Netherlands,  on  the 
Ijssel  river  and  near  the  Ijsselmoer  An  important 
trading  center  and  a  member  of  the  Hanscatu 
League  in  the  15th  cent  ,  Kampeu  has  kept  its 
fine  14th-century  town  hall  and  several  c  hurc  hes 
and  buildings  dating  from  the  14th  and  15th  cent 

Kamperduin,  Netherlands   see  CAMPERDOWN 

Kampot  (kimipdt').  town  (pop  5,530),  capital  of 
Kampot  prov  ,  SW  Cambodia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Siam 
It  is  a  seaport,  and  the  center  of  Cambodian  pepper 
culture 

Karasack  (kam 'sack),  town  (pop  1,754),  E  Sask  , 
on  the  Assmibomo  liver,  and  NE  of  Rcgina  near 
the  Man  bolder,  in  a  gram  and  stock-farming  dis- 
tnct 

Kan  (gan),  river,  c  250  mi  long,  Kiangsi  piov  , 
China  It  flows  generally  N  to  Poyang  Lake  Despite 
some  rapids,  it  is  navigable  to  larger  steamers 
through  most  of  its  length 

Kanab  (kunab'),  city  (pop  1,365),  co  seat  of  Kane 
co  ,  extreme  S  Utah,  near  the  Ariz  line  and  on 
Kanab  Creek,  settled  1864  In  the  region  of  pla- 
teaus and  cliffs  N  of  the  Giand  Canyon,  it  is  a 
tourist  rosoit  as  well  as  a  ranching  center 

Kanagawa  (kan.x'ga"wa),  prefecture,  central  Hon- 
shu, Japan  see  YOKOHAMA,  the  capital 

Kanah  (ka'nu)  [Heb,=place  of  reeds J  1  Uniden- 
tified boundary  town,  N  Palestine  Joshua  19  28 
2  Brook,  central  Palestine  Joshua  16  8,  17  9 

Kanaoka  (kand'oka),  c  850-c  931,  Japanese  land- 
scape and  figure  painter,  founder  of  the  Kose 
school  of  painting  He  was  famous  also  as  a  land- 
scape architec  t  His  work  is  c  haractcnzed  by  re- 
finement of  line  and  color  and  by  spaciousness  He 
is  also  known  as  Koso  no  Kanaoka  (Kanaoka  of 
Kose] 

Kanarak,  India   see  KOVARAK 

Kanarese  (kanurez'),  group  of  Dravidian  languages 
spoken  in  India  See  LANGUAGE  (table) 

Kanatha   see  DECAPOLIS 

Kanauj  (kunouj').  town  (pop  21,994),  Cential 
United  Provb  ,  India  There  are  remains  fiom  t  he- 
period  (b(H)'-1018)  when  it  was  the  capital  of  a 
large  Rajput  domain  Perfume  is  manufattuted 

Kanawha  (kuiio'wu),  river  formod  by  the  New  and 
Gauley  rivers  in  S  central  West  Virginia  at  Gmilev 
Bridge  The  principal  river  in  the  state,  it  flow*, 
c  97  mi  NW  to  the  Ohio  at  Point  Pleasant 
Charleston  is  on  its  banks  The  LITTLE  K\NIWH\, 
to  the  north,  is  a  paiallef  tributary  of  the  Ohio 

Kanazawa  (k  I'na'zuwa),  city  (1940  pop  18b,297, 
1947  pop  231,441),  capital  of  Ishikawa  prefecture, 
central  Honshu,  Japan,  on  the  Kca  of  Japan  The 
city,  on  the  site  of  the  old  village  of  Yamazaki, 
produces  silk  textiles,  porcelain,  and  lacquer  waic 
It  was  (loth -19th  cent)  the  seat  of  the  Maeda 
clan  Kenroku  Park  is  known  foi  its  17th-century 
landscape  gardens  Ishikawa  prefecture,  with 
wooded  mountains  in  the  interior  and  fertile  plains 
on  the  coast,  yields  lumber  and  raw  silk 

Kanchenjunga,  Kanchanjanga  (both  k-urchun- 
joong'gu,kan'ohenjung'gu),orKmchinjunga(km*- 
chunjoong'g^i),  peak,  c  28,150  ft  high,  on  the  bol- 
der of  Sikkim  and  Nepal,  in  the  Himalayas  It 
is  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  world  and 
perhaps  most  impressive  of  all  Himalayan  peaks 
It  was  climbed  by  the  second  of  two  (1929,1931) 
German  expeditions  under  Paul  Bauer  See  his 
Himalayan  Campaign  (1937) 

Kanchi  or  Kanchipuram,  India   see  CONJEE VEK\M 

Kandahar  (kan*chmar/),  city  (pop  c  60,000),  S 
Afghanistan,  near  the  Arghandab  river  Kandahai 
is  first  mentioned  c  1290  Persia  took  it  three  times 
from  India  between  1658  and  1648  In  1738  Nadir 
Shah  took  it  after  a  year's  siege,  restoring  the  old 
dynasty  of  the  Durrams  It  was  capital  of  Afghan- 
istan (1748-73)  The  British  took  it  in  1839,  and 

40  years  later  Roberts  (later  Lord  Roberts  of 
Kandahar)  relieved  it  after  his  famous  mai  c  h  from 
Kabul  The  present  walled  r  ity,  laid  out  by  Ahmed 
Shah,  has  many  well-built  mosques  and  bazaars 
There  are  telegraphic  connections  with  Kabul  The 
irrigated  Kandahar  region  produc  es  many  varieties 

of  fine  fruits,  especially  grapes,  and  exports  them 
to  India  See  Ben  James,  Afghan  Journey  (1935) 

Kandalaksha  (ktindulak'shu),  Finnish  Kannanlahti 

g[an'nanlakh"t£),  city  (pop  over  10,000),  NW 
uropean  RSFSR,  a  White  Sea  port  It  is  on  the 
Murmansk  RR,  and  there  are  aluminum  and  super- 
phosphate works,  based  on  near-by  apatite  and 
nephehte  deposits  A  settlement  at  the  present  site 
was  known  to  the  Vikings 

Kandinsky,  Vastty  (vuse'lyg  kundySn'ske),  1866- 
1944,  Russian  abstract  painter  in  Germany  With 
Klee  he  initiated  German  expressionism  and  was  an 
outstanding  figure  m  the  Bauhaus  at  Dessau  Un- 
like the  work  of  the  cubists,  the  abstract  art  of 
Kandinsky  depends  chiefly  on  pure  line  and  color 
rather  than  form  and  has  musical  rather  than  archi- 
tectural affinities.  He  is  represented  in  the  modern 
museums  m  Amsterdam,  Moscow,  Chicago,  and 
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New  York    See  his  book,  The  Art  of  Spiritual  Har- 
mony (1914) 

Kandy  (k&n'de),  city  (pop  50,767),  on  Ceylon  It 
overlooks  a  scenic  lake  near  which  is  tho  Temple 
of  the  Tooth,  supposed  to  house  one  of  Buddha's 
teeth  Kandy  became  (1592)  the  last  capital  of  the 
independent  kings  of  Ceylon,  who  had  }>een  forced 
to  cede  the  coastal  region  to  the  Portuguese  The 
city  fell  to  the  British,  who  absorbed  (1815)  the 
Kandyan  domain  and  exiled  the  king  A  palace,  a 
museum  of  art,  and  an  Oriental  library  are  remains 
of  tho  royal  period  Today  the  <  ity,  situated  in  the 
hills,  is  a  hot-weather  resort  and  a  marketing  cen- 
tei  for  a  rich  tea-growing  and  rubber-growing  re- 
gion The  name  also  appears  as  Candy 
Kane,  Ehsha  Kent,  1820-57,  American  arctic  ex- 
plorer, b  Philadelphia,  M  D  Umv  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1842  Seeking  adventure,  he  entered  naval 
service  and  before  he  was  30  had  seen  many  parts  of 
the  world  As  senior  medic  al  offic  or  he  sailed  (1850) 
on  the  first  Grinnell  expedition  in  search  of  the  lost 
Franklin  party  Kane^  17  8  (htnnell  Expedition 
in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  (1853,  reprinted  m 
part  as  Adrift  in  the  Arctic  Ice  Pack,  1915)  stirred 
such  interest  that  he  was  able  to  organize  and  lead 
the  second  Grinnell  expedition  (1853-55;  This  ex- 
pedition, of  which  I  I  HAYBH  was  medical  officer, 
passed  noithward  through  Smith  Sound  at  the 
head  of  Baffin  Bay,  discovered  and  explored  Kane 
Basin,  and  discovered  Kennedy  Channel  beyond 
Several  sledging  journe\  s  wore  undertaken,  on  one 
of  which  a  record  of  lat  80°10'N  was  achieved 
Humholdt  Glacier  was  sighted,  and  scientific  ob- 
servations resulted  in  valuable  new  information  on 
the  arctic  regions  Frozen  in  at  Hensselaer  Bay, 
the  party  deserted  ship  and  Kane  led  a  difficult  re- 
treat by  land  to  Upormvik,  Gieenland  His  health 
weakened  bj  tho  rigors  of  his  adventurous  life,  he 
lived  only  long  enough  to  complete  his  narrative  of 
the  second  expedition,  Arctic  Explorations  (18.50), 
which  had  a  tremendous  sale  The  bpintiiahst 
Margaiet  I- ox  claimed  after  his  death  that  she  had 
been  his  wife 

Kane,  Paul,  1810-71,  Canadian  painter,  b  probably 
Ireland  He  wont  to  Toronto  as  a  child  Hestudied 
art  in  the  United  States  (183b  41)  and  in  Europe 
(1H41-45)  After  his  return  to  Canada  (1H45)  he 
made  an  extended  journey  into  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  territories  of  W  Canada,  traveling  by 
snow  shoe,  horseback,  and  canoe  to  paint  tho  In- 
dians of  the  region  He  returned  to  E  Canada  m 
1848  Most  of  tho  paintings  resulting  from  his 
journey  are  in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  To- 
ronto, and  in  the  Parliament  buildings,  Ottawa 
His  account  of  his  journey  appealed  as  Wandering* 
of  an  Artist  amonn  the  Indians  of  North  America 
(1859,  new  ed  ,  with  introduction  and  notes  by 
L  J  Burpee,  1025) 

Kane,  boiough  (pop  fl,l,«),  NW  Pa  ,  NW  of  Ridg- 
wa> ,  laid  out  I860  In  beautiful  mountainous 
country,  it  attracts  hay-fever  and  asthma  sufferers 
There  are  many  large  estates  here  Natural  gas  is 
found  near  by 

Kane  Basin,  part  of  the  channel  between  NW 
Greenland  and  K  Ellesmere  Island,  N  of  Baffin 
Bay  It  is  named  for  Elisha  K  KANE 

Kaneohe  Bay  (ka'naohii),  on  the  east  shore  of  Oahu, 
T  H  ,  protected  by  coral  reefs  and  dotted  with 
islands  The  U  S  naval  arr  station  on  tho  bay  was 
bombed  by  tho  Japanese  at  the  time  PKAHL  HAR- 
BOR was  attacked  (Dec.  7,  1941) 

kangaroo,  MARSUPIAL  of  Australia  and  Tasmania 
In  the  large  kangaroos  and  wallaroos  the  hind  foot 
of  the  adult  measures  more  than  10  in  from  tho 
heel  to  the  longest  toe,  exclusive  of  the  nail  Var- 
ious species  inhabit  plains,  forests,  and  mountains 
Their  powerful  hind  legs  enable  them  to  leap  swift- 
ly over  the  ground  The  long  muscular  tail  serves 
as  a  balancing  organ  while  leaping  and  as  a  prop 
when  standing  or  moving  slowly  The  front  limbs 
are  small  Kangaroos  oat  grass  and  other  vegeta- 
tion Wallaby  is  a  name  used  for  smaller  kanga- 
roos, those  with  a  hind  foot  of  6  to  10  in  The  tree 
kangaroos  constitute  a  genus  of  partially  arboreal 
forms  with  the  front  and  hind  limbs  more  nearly 
equal  m  sizo  and  with  a  rather  slender  tail  Small- 
est of  the  family  are  the  rat  kangaroos  Many 
memtars  of  tho  kangaroo  family  have  been  exter- 
minated and  others  are  threatened 

Kangaroo  Island,  area  1,680  sq  mi  ,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  S  of  Yorke  Peninsula,  South  Australia,  at 
the  entrance  to  Gulf  St  Vincent  It  is  90  mi  long 
and  33  mi  wide  At  its  west  end  is  Flinders  Chase, 
a  large  reservation  for  native  flora  and  fauna  There 
are  many  summer  resorts  The  chief  products  are 
barley,  sheep,  salt,  gypsum,  and  eucalyptus  oil 
Kmgscote  (pop  1,113)  is  the  principal  settlement 

kangaroo  thorn  see  ACACIA 

Kanghwa  or  Kanghoa  (both  kang'hwa'),  island 
(163  sq  mi  ,  1946  pop  98,414),  S  Korea,  in  the 
Yellow  Sea  Formerly  fortifled,  it  was  stormed  by 
the  French  m  1866  and  by  the  Americans  in  1871 
There  is  agriculture  and  fishing 

Kang  Teh.  see  Pu  Yi,  HENRY 

Kangtlng  or  K'ang-ting  (kang'dlng'),  city  and 
county  (pop  36,760),  Sikang  prov  ,  China  The 
city  is  the  provincial  capital  It  lies  on  trade  routes 
to  Smkiang  and  India. 
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KaniapUkau  (kanyuprskd*),  river  of  NE  Quebec, 
flowing  450  mi  generally  NNW  to  tho  Larch  SW 
of  Fort  Chimo  Hero  it  becomes  the  Kokaoak  river, 
which  flows  NE  to  Ungava  Bay  The  source  of  the 
Kamapiskau  is  Kaniapiskau  Lake,  on  the  water- 
shed between  Hudson  Bay  and  the  St  Lawrence 

Kanm  (k't'nym),  peninsula,  N  European  RSFSR, 
projecting  into  tho  Barents  Sea  between  the  White 
Sea  (in  the  west)  and  Chesha  Bay  (in  the  east) 
Its  northernmost  cape  is  called  Kanm  Nos  (n6s) 
The  native  population,  mostly  Samoyods,  engage 
in  fishing,  fur  trapping,  and  reindeer  raining 

Kankakee  (kangkukcV),  city  (pop  22.241),  co  seat 
of  Kankakee  co  ,  E  111 ,  on  tho  Kankakeo  river  and 
SW  of  Chicago,  mo  1855  It  is  an  industrial  and 
shipping  eonter  for  a  farm  area  The  city's  varied 
manufactures  include  paint,  furniture,  stoves,  and 
clothing  Limestone  quarries  are  near  by  George 
Grey  Barnard,  who  went  to  school  here,  donated  a 
collection  of  his  sculptures  to  the  local  high  school 
in  19*6  Kankakee  has  a  state  hospital  for  the 
insane 

Kankakee,  river,  c  135  mi  long,  rising  near  South 
Bend,  N  Ind  ,  and  flowing  SW  to  Kankakee,  III  , 
then  NW  to  the  Des  Flames  river  below  Johot 
There  tho  combined  stream  becomes  tho  Illinois 

Kanko,  Korea   see  HAMHUNO. 

Kannapolis  (kunap'ulle),  unincorporated  cotton-mill 
"company  town"  (pop  25,024),  W  central  N  C 
NNE  of  Charlotte,  founded  190(5 

Kano  (ka'nO),  family  or  school  of  Japanese  painters 
Kano  Masanobu  (masil'ndboo) ,  c  145  J-c  1550,  the 
forerunner  of  the  school,  was  attached  to  the  sho- 
gun  Yoshimasa's  court  He  painted  landscapes, 
birds,  and  figure  pieces,  c  hiefly  in  ink  with  oc- 
casional touches  of  tho  palest  tints  His  work  is 
Japanese  in  spirit,  reflecting  m  technique  and  style 
the  influence  of  Chinese  art  None  of  his  great 
decorative  works  has  survived  Hm  son,  Kano 
Motonobu  (mdto'n&bdo),  c  1476-1559,  the  actual 
founder  of  the  school  and  one  of  the  foremost  art- 
ists of  Japan,  is  said  to  have  painted  well  as  a 
young  child  He  painted  landscapes,  figure  pieces, 
sc  reens,  and  mural  decorations  and  was  master  of 
tho  hrush-and-mk  medium  and  of  quiet  color  har- 
monies From  him  the  Kano  school  received  its 
character — the  subordination  of  color  to  design 
Kano  Eitoku  (a'tokoo).  1543-90,  grandson  of 
Motonobu,  painted  sc  reens  with  landscapes  and 
figures  and  decorated  the  interiors  of  the  royal 
palaces  His  art  differs  from  that  of  the  earlier 
Kano  painters,  it  is  less  prec  ise  and  is  (  haractenssed 
by  energy,  case,  arid  inventiveness  Gold  and 
brilliant  colors  are  introduced,  giving  to  his  works 
a  lavish  splendor  new  in  the  decorative  art  of  his 
time  Ho  had  many  pupils  and  imitator*  Pines  on 
Snow  Mountain*  (Freer  Gall  of  Art,  Washington, 
DC),  on  a  screen,  is  an  excellent  example  of  his 
art  Kano  Tanyu  (taiiyoo'),  1602-74,  grandson  of 
Eitoku  and  the  last  of  the  four  supreme  masters  of 
Kano,  by  his  originality  and  power  really  created  a 
school  of  his  own  'He  became  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  versatile  of  Japanese  painters  In 
both  Bubjcc  t  and  execution  his  work  is  of  astonish- 
ing variety  Honors  were  showered  upon  him,  and 
in  1642  he  was  commissioned  b\  the  emperor  of 
Korea  to  paint  the  figures  of  the  Chinese  sages  in 
the  imperial  palace  His  masterpiec  es  are  probably 
the  four  lions,  in  ink,  in  tho  temple  of  Nikko  and 
the  two  dragons,  in  color,  on  the  gateway  of  this 
temple  See  Arthur  Morrison,  The  Painters  of 
Japan  (1911),  E  F  I-enollosa,  Epochs  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  Art  (2  vols  ,  191 1) 

Kano  (ka'no),  city  (pop  89,162),  N  Nigeria  It 
occupies  part  of  the  area  within  a  decaying  clay 
wall  11  mi  long  and  40  ft  high  Its  written  records 
begin  in  A  D  999  The  present-day  city  was  built 
m  the  16th  cent  on  the  site  of  a  9th-century  settle- 
ment It  was  a  flourishing  center  of  caravan  trade 
in  the  19th  cent  and  the  main  seat  of  the  Hausas 
Today  an  important  railroad  and  road  center,  it  is 
the  hub  of  the  Nigerian  peanut  industry  and  has 
much  trade  m  cotton,  leather  goods,  and  metal- 
ware  Kano  has  an  international  airport 

Kansa  Indians  (kan'so),  tribe  of  Siouan  stock, 
known  also  as  the  Kansas  or  Kaw  Indians  They 
are  closely  related  to  the  OSAGK  INDIANS,  from 
whom  they  separated  probably  not  long  before  tho 
whites  first  met  them  They  were  at  the  mouth  of 
tho  Kansas  river  when  white  traders  reached  them, 
but  had  moved  westward  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Saline  river  by  1815,  when  the  United  States  made 
its  first  treaty  with  them  By  treaties  of  1825  and 
1843  they  ceded  most  of  their  lands  and  accepted  a 
reservation  on  the  Neosho  river  at  Council  Grove, 
where  they  h  ved  unti  1 1873  They  were  then  placed 
on  a  new  reservation  in  Oklahoma,  next  to  the 
Osage  tribe  They  shared  the  typical  Plains  culture 
and  took  up  farming  reluctantly 

Kansas,  state  (82,276  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop  1,801,208, 
1949  estimated  pop  1,947,000),  central  United 
States,  admitted  1861  as  the  34th  state  under  the 
Wyandotte  Constitution  as  a  free  state  TOPEKA  is 
the  capital,  KANSAS  CITY  (across  the  Missouri  from 
Kansas  City,  Mo )  and  WICHITA  are  the  largest 
cities  Almost  strictly  rectangular,  Kansas  is 
bounded  on  the  North  by  Nebraska,  on  the  east  by 
Missouri  (the  Missouri  river  is  for  a  short  distance 
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the  boundary),  on  the  south  by  Oklahoma,  and 
on  the  west  by  Colorado  Tho  geographical  center 
of  the  United  States  is  within  its  borders  Plains 
stretch  from  east  to  went  across  the  state  They 
rise  westward  3,000  feet  but  so  gradually  that  the 
change  is  imperceptible,  though  the  extremes  in 
east  and  west  are  markedly  different  and  there  are 
two  regions,  the  prairies  and  the  high  plains,  as 
well  as  a  small  southeastern  section  on  the  Ozark 
plateau  The  eastern  prairies  belong  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  region  Gently  rolling  lulls  and 
wooded  river  valleys  interrupt  the  sameness  of  the 
plains,  once  covered  with  long-stemmed  graces 
and  now  divided  into  small  self-hufficient  farms, 
whore  pastures  still  have  the  long  grass  to  feed 
rattle  Coin  and  fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown, 
and  dairy  and  poultry  products  are  abundant  Tho 
high  plains  in  the  west  belong  to  the  GRKAT  PLAINS 
region,  short-grass  country,  where  once  the  buffalo 
fed  Cactus  and  yucca  are  still  to  be  seen,  though 
vast  wheat  fields  dominate  the  flat,  high  landscape. 
Kansas  stores  more  wheat  and  mills  more  flour 
than  any  other  state  The  region  is  semi-arid,  for 
though  the  average  rainfall  of  Kansas  as  a  whole 
is  26  in  ma  year,  the  east  averages  40  in  ,  the  west 
only  10  in  Here  great  duwt  otorms  arise  to  plague 
the  ranchers  and  farmers  The  two  great  river  sys- 
tems of  the  state  cross  both  sections,  the  KANSAS 
(also  called  the  Kaw)  drains  much  of  the  northern 
and  central  sections,  and  the  Arkansas,  coming  out 
of  Colorado,  curves  into  central  Kansas  in  the 
Great  Bend,  then  runs  SE  into  Arkansas  The  river 
valleys  were  highways  to  open  the  Far  West 
Through  them  went  traders  over  the  SANTA  FE 
TRAIL,  Mormons  on  their  way  to  the  Promised 
Land,  and  gold  seekers  going  west  in  the  gold 
ru"hes  after  1849  After  farming  settlement,  how- 
over,  the  rivers  became  a  problem,  with  floods 
across  the  flat  lands  and  not  enough  water  for  most 
of  the  year  to  supply  sufficient  irrigation  in  the 
west  The  floods  and  erosion  have  damaged  much 
laud  Tho  state  conservation  act  of  1929  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  Kansas  supreme 
court,  some  efforts  at  flood  control  and  irrigation 
have  been  undertaken  with  Federal  aid  in  recent 
years  but  arguments  about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
plans  continue  The  climate  is  thoroughly  conti- 
nental, with  wide  extremes  of  cold  and  blizzards  in 
winter  and  hett  and  occasional  cyclones  in  sum- 
mer Yet  despite  the  dismal  prophecies  of  early 
travelers  and  despite  difficulties,  the  soil  of  Kansas 
has  yielded  richly  and  continues  to  bo  the  main  re- 
source of  the  state  that  is  called  the  Sunflower 
State  after  the  flower  that  raises  its  head  in  the 
fields  and  on  the  dusty  roadsides  The  grasslands 
still  feed  cattle,  and  the  big  meat-packing  indus- 
tries of  Wichita,  Kansas  City,  and  Salma  recall  the 
earlier  days  of  Kansas  when  the  railroads  were 
being  built  westward  after  the  Civil  War,  cattle 
were  then  driven  N  from  Texas,  and  railhead  ship- 
ping points  became  cow  towns  such  as  ABILENE  and 
DODGE  CITY  In  mineral  wealth,  the  returns  from 
coal,  lead,  and  zinc  have  been  eclipsed  by  oil  and 
natural  gas,  particularly  after  recent  discoveries  of 
oil  in  W  Kansas  to  supersede  old  fields  in  the  east. 
The  presence  of  salt  in  commercially  profitable 
quantities  recalls  the  prehistoric  days  when,  as 
geology  shows,  Kansas  was  a  great  shallow  sen. 
Chalk  beds  in  the  west  have  fossil  remains  of  t»ea 
animals  as  well  as  the  skeletal  structures  of  later 
land  animals,  such  as  the  miniature  horse  Archae- 
ology shows  also  long  habitation  by  Indian  groups. 
If  Coronado  arrived  (1541)  in  Kansas,  as  he  prob- 
ably did,  to  find  disappointment  in  his  search  for 
QUIVIUA,  he  found  the  land  occupied  by  Plains 
tribes,  notably  the  KANSAS  INDIANS  (for  whom 
Kansas  is  named),  the  WICHITA  INDIANS,  and  the 
PAWNKB  INDIANS  Their  culture  was  later  revo- 
lutionized by  the  introduction  of  the  horse,  and 
they  continued  undisturbed  by  such  later  explorers 
as  the  Spanish  Juan  de  ONATB  and  the  French 
traders  on  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries  in  the 
18th  cent  Kansas  (except  for  the  southeastern 
corner,  on  which  the  later  Texas  maintained  the 
Spanish  claims  until  1850),  was  transferred  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803 
The  explorations  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  Zebu  Ion  M 
Pike,  and  Stephen  H  Long  gave  some  information 
about  the  present  Kansas,  but  not  a  groat  deal; 
the  plains  seemed  to  them  only  desert  wastes 
Kansas  was  part  of  the  unorganised  INDIAN  TERRI- 
TORY from  1817  to  1854  At  first  only  the  fur 
traders  and  the  Indian-fighting  U  S  army  were 
interested  in  the  region  which  they  had  to  cross, 
and  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Fort  Scott  were  incon- 
siderable border  posts,  but  as  traders  used  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  and  settlers  went  to  Oregon  and 
California  interest  quickened,  more  particularly 
after  the  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo  (1848) 
at  the  end  of  the  Mexican  War  gave  tho  Southwest 
to  the  United  States  The  first  great  tost  in  the 
struggle  over  slavery  m  the  territories  after  the 
Compromise  of  1850  concerned  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska \  project  for  opening  the  territories  on  the 
basis  of  "squatter  sovereignty"  (decision  concern- 
ing slavery  by  the  settlers  themselves)  was  ad- 
vanced by  Stephen  A  DOUGLAS  and  the  KANSAS- 
NEBRASKA  BILL  was  adopted  m  1864.  It  specifi- 
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rally  repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  made 
it  possible  for  Kansas  to  be  a  slaveholding  state 
though  it  was  north  of  the  line  that  compromise 
had  drawn  between  free  and  slaveholding  territory 
The  result  was  not  compromise,  not  peaceful  settle- 
ment, but  chaos  and  war  Both  sides  set  out  to  win 
Kansas  Determined  proslavery  men  went  from 
Missouri  and  filed  squatters'  claims,  concentrating 
about  the  towns  of  Leaven  worth,  Leoompton,  and 
Atchison.  Zealous  abolitionists  of  Now  England 
and  the  Middle  West,  aided  by  the  EMIGRANT  AID 
COMPANY  sent  in  strong  antislavery  settlers,  who 
established  Topoka  and  LAWRENCK  The  first 
elections  in  1854  and  1855  went  to  the  proslavery 
group;  armed  Missounans  with  loaded  rifles  in- 
timidated voters  and  election  officials  and  stuffed 
the  ballot  boxes  The  first  territorial  legislatute 
ousted  (1855)  all  Free  State  members,  seemed  the 
removal  of  Gov  A  H  Reeder,  moved  the  capital 
to  Lecompton,  and  adopted  for  Kansas  the  Mis- 
souri statutes  (called  by  their  opponents  tho  Black 
Laws)  In  retaliation,  the  abolitionists  set  up  a 
rival  government  at  Topeka  in  Get  ,  1855,  but  the 
constitution  they  drafted  was  obviously  not  regular 
and  was  later  refused  consideration  by  the  US 
Congress  Violence  was  not  slow  in  coming  The  mur- 
der of  a  Free  State  man  in  Nov  ,  1855,  led  to  the 
so-called  Wakarusa  War  and  turned  the  territory 
into  "bleeding  Kansas  "  The  new  governor,  Wilson 
Shannon,  with  U  S  troops  prevented  the  proslav- 
ery men  from  taking  Lawrence  then,  but  on  May 
21,  1856,  they  did  raid  Lawrence,  and  a  few  days 
later  the  abolitionist  fanatic,  John  BROWN  of  Osa- 
watomie,  led  a  band  to  murder  five  proslavery  men 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Guerrilla  warfare  be- 
tween Free  State  men  called  Jayhawkers  and  pro- 
slavery  armed  bauds—both  sides  al>ettod  by  des- 
peradoes and  opportunists — terrorised  the  land  In 
two  years  more  than  200  people  were  killed  and 
property  worth  perhaps  $2,000,000  was  destroyed 
After  a  new  governor,  Robert  J  Walker,  had  taken 
charge,  a  convention  was  called  at  LECOMPTON  to 
draft  a  state  constitution  The  Free  State  men  re- 
fused to  attend,  and  the  Lecompton  Constitution 
was  proslavery  Despite  its  dubious  validity  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  recommended  that  Congress  ac- 
cept it  Congress  instead  returned  it  for  a  terri- 
torial vote,  which  wvs  overwhelmingly  against  it 
Lawrence  became  do  facto  capit.il  of  the  ttoubled 
territory  until  after  tho  Wvandotte  Constitution, 
which  was  framed  in  1859  and  forbade  slavery  to- 
tally, was  accepted  by  (  ongress  Kansas  became 
a  state  in  1861  with  the  capital  at  Topeka  Charles 
ROBINSON  was  the  first  governor  and  James  H 
LANS,  "the  liberator  of  Kansas"  one  of  the  U  S 
Senators  Still  suffenng  the  effects  of  the  drought 
of  1859-60,  the  new  state  managed  to  contribute  a 
disproportionately  large  number  of  troops  to  the 
Union  army  even  while  suffering  gieat  distress  It 
was  scourged  by  Indian  raids  in  the  west  and  bor- 
der warfare  in  the  east,  climaxed  by  the  burning  of 
Lawrence  in  1863  by  William  C  QUANTRILL  and 
his  guerrilla  band  With  peace  came  the  de\  olop- 
ment  of  the  prairie  lands  The  railroads  caused  the 
upsurge  of  the  cow  towns  with  their  cowboys  and 
saloons,  desperadoes,  and  frontier  marshals  (the 
most  publicized  being  Wild  Bill  Hickok).  The 
buffalo  herds  were  destroyed,  and  cattle  instead  fed 
on  the  western  grasslands  Pioneering  was  hard  in 
Kansas,  where  the  tough  sod  was  resistant  and  lack 
of  timber  forced  many  pioneers  to  spend  their  early 
days  on  new  farms  in  sod  houses  The  farms  crept 
out  across  the  plains,  and  tho  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery and  the  discovery  (1874)  that  Turkey  Red 
wheat  would  thrive  on  the  dry  western  lands  took 
much  of  those  western  lands  from  the  cattle  and 
gave  them  to  wheat  A  grasshopper  plague  (1874), 
severe  droughts  (1874,  1887),  and  the  depression 
that  followed  the  land  boom  in  the  '80s  burdened 
the  farmers,  made  farm  tenants  out  of  some,  and 
drove  others  to  the  Oklahoma  land  rush  in  1889 
Discontent  was  naturally  strong  and  was  expressed 
m  the  agrarian  radicalism  of  the  POPULIST  PARTY, 
which  swept  into  power  in  Kansas  in  1890  As  con- 
ditions improved,  Kansas  returned  largely  to  its 
allegiance  to  the  Republican  party  and  gained  a 
name  as  a  conservative  stronghold  of  Protestant, 
white,  native  Americans  with  a  strong  bent  for 
moral  reform  shown  in  the  strong  support  of  Pro- 
hibition, laws  against  the  sale  of  liquor  remained 
on  the  books  from  1880  to  1949.  The  independent 
liberalism  that  showed  m  the  Populist  movement 
has  not  died,  and  William  Allen  WHITE  of  Emporia, 
who  gained  a  national  reputation  as  a  practical  and 
wise  man,  fought  the  effort  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  to 
gain  political  control  in  1924  and  fostered  many 
liberal  measures  Kansas  had  the  first  state  court 
of  industrial  relations  which  could  enforce  arbitra- 
tion, but  the  law  of  1919  creating  it  was  declared 
unconstitutional  m  1923  Alfred  M  Landon,  be- 
cause of  his  success  as  governor  of  Kansas,  was 
named  Republican  candidate  for  the  presidency  in 
1936  Kansas  has  broadened  its  rural  education 
program  with  consolidated  schools,  and  the  state 
provides  financial  aid  for  local  school  districts 
There  are  many  denominational  institutions  of 
higher  learning  as  well  as  the  Umv  of  Kansas  and 
the  Kansas  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Ap- 
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plied  Sciences  The  basically  agricultural  economy 
of  the  state  reflects  sharply  the  rise  and  fall  in  na- 
tional fortunes,  notably  in  the  period  of  depression 
beginning  in  1929,  and  also  has  problems  peculiar 
to  Kansas — recurrent  droughts,  dust  storms,  diffi- 
culties of  utilising  the  insufficient  water  Measures 
have  been  taken  to  meet  these  problems  Govern- 
ment subsidies  have  been  used  to  aid  farm  emer- 
gencies, and  storage  elevators  for  grain  have  been 
built  in  the  hope  of  stabilizing  the  eronomv  Shel- 
ter belts  and  other  means  of  conseivation  have 
boon  introduced  to  try  to  save  the  soil  and  water, 
and  experimental  farm  projects  have  been  used  to 
develop  and  popularize  agriculture)  and  agricul- 
tural practices  suited  to  the  particular  climate  and 
soil  Reclamation  schemes — notably  the  Missouri 
river  basin  project — have  been  projected  and  some 
have  been  set  in  operation  with  the  goal  of  bringing 
water  use  to  its  maximum  Sec  Carl  L  Becker,  ed  , 
The  Public  Archives  of  Kanaa*  (1905)  and  "Kansas" 
in  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  E&taya  in  imencun 
History  (1912).  William  E  C'onneliej.  History  of 
hansaa  (5  vols  ,  1928),  \tina  K  Arnold,  A  History 
of  Kansas  (1931),  L  H  Blanchurd,  Conquttt  of 
Southwest  Kansas  (1931),  Carroll  D  Clark  and 
Huy  L  Roberts,  People  of  Kansas  (1936),  Kveiott 
N  Dick,  The  Sod-House  Frontier  (1937),  Federal 
Writers'  Project,  Kansas  a  Guide  to  the  Sunflower 
Malt  (1939).  C  B  Davis,  The  Arkatisas  (1940), 
F  B  Streotor,  The  Raw  (1941),  A  M  Ooebel  and 
others,  Kansas  Geography  (1948),  W  B  Brackc, 
Wheat  Country  (1950) 

Kansas,  sometimes  called  the  Kaw,  river  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Republican 
rivers  in  NE  Kansas  and  flowing  generally  oant 
c  170  mi  to  the  Missouri  at  Kansas  City  The 
system  drains  Kansas  and  parts  of  Nebraska  and 
Colorado  See  F  B  Streetor,  The  Kaw  (1941) 

Kansas,  University  of,  mainly  at  Lawtence,  state 
supported,  coeducational,  chartered  1X04  opened 
1800  with  aid  from  Amos  A  Lawrence  It  has  a 
college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  (v\  ith  joui  nahsm) 
and  Hehools  of  business,  education,  engmeenng  and 
architecture,  fine  arts,  law,  pharmacy,  and  medi- 
cine (with  hospitals,  a  laboratory,  and  nursing  edu- 
cation, partly  at  Kansas  City)  Theie  ure  ento- 
mology, paleontology,  natural  history  (Dyche), 
and  art  museums  and  a  radio  station 

Kansas  City,  two  adjacent  cities  of  the  same  name, 
one  (pop  121,458)  in  Kansas,  co  seat  of  Wyan- 
dotte  co  ,  the  other  (pop  199,178)  in  Missouri 
They  are  at  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and  Kan- 
sas (or  Kaw)  rivers,  almost  in  the  geographical 
center  of  the  United  .States,  and  together  form  a 
groat  commercial,  industrial,  cultural,  and  educa- 
tional center,  the  two  cities  are  the  focus  of  many 
transportation  lines,  a  leading  livestock  market,  a 
port  of  entry,  and  a  very  large  market  for  wheat, 
hay,  poultry  and  eggs,  and  seed  They  have  large 
stockyards,  grain  elevators,  food-processing  plants 
(especially  for  meat  packing  and  flour  milling),  oil 
refineries,  and  railroad  shops,  among  their  manu- 
factures are  soap,  «teel  products,  farm  machinery, 
ammunition,  paints,  and  electrical  equipment 
There  are  automobile  assembly  plants  and  airplane 
factories  The  area  around  the  cities  was  the  start- 
ing place  of  many  western  expeditions,  the  Santa 
Fe  and  Oregon  trails  passed  through  here  Several 
historic  settlements  of  the  early  19th  cent  (includ- 
ing WK8TPOBT)  were  the  foundations  for  the  pres- 
ent-day cities  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  was  incor- 
porated in  1859  A  junior  college  (coeducational), 
a  Baptist  seminary,  a  state  school  for  the  blind, 
and  the  Umv  of  Kansas  Hospitals  are  here  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo  ,  was  incorporated  in  1853  This  Mis- 
souri city,  with  its  fine  parks  and  residential  dis- 
tricts, is  the  site  of  the  noted  William  Rockhill 
Nelson  Gallery  of  Art  and  the  Atkins  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  housed  in  an  impressive  building  Among 
its  educational  institutions  are  an  art  institute,  a 
conservatory  of  music,  Rockhurst  College,  and  the 
Umv  of  Kansas  City  (coeducational,  1929),  the 
Unity  School  of  Christianity  is  near  by  The  city 
has  a  symphony  orchestra  The  Kansas  City  Star 
is  nationally  known,  it  was  founded  (1880)  by  Wil- 
liam Rockhill  NELBON  and  headed  by  him  until 
1915  In  1937  a  political  reform  movement  led  to 
the  deposing  of  Thomas  PJJNDEROAST  See  Darrell 
Garwood,  Crossroad*  of  Amenea  (1948) 

Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  legislation  by  which  the  U  8 
Congress  established  the  territories  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  more  properly  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act,  since  it  became  law  on  May  30,  1854.  By 
1854  the  organisation  of  the  vast  Platte  and  Kan- 
sas river  countries  W  of  Iowa  and  Missouri  was 
overdue  Taken  bv  itself  territorial  organization 
of  this  area  waa  no  problem.  It  was,  however,  ir- 
revocably bound  to  the  bitter  sectional  issue  over 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  territories  and 
was  further  complicated  by  conflict  over  the  loca- 
tion of  a  transcontinental  railroad  Chicagoans  de- 
manded that  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  railroad 
l>e  located  m  their  city,  while  Southern  expan- 
sionists, led  by  Secretary  of  War  Jefferson  Davis, 
were  equally  insistent  on  a  Southern  route  The 
railroad  question  also  influenced  the  attitude  of  the 
proslavery  meu  of  Missouri,  led  by  Senator  David 
II,  ATCHISON.  since  the  road  might  possibly  have 


its  terminus  in  St  Louis  Under  no  circumstances, 
however,  did  thev  want  a  free  territory  (Kansas) 
W  of  Missouri  Because  the  West  was  expanding 
rapidly,  territorial  organization,  despite  these  dif- 
ficulties, could  be  no  longer  postponed  (four  at- 
tempts to  organise  a  single  torutory  for  the  aren 
had  already  been  defeated  m  Congress,  large! v 
because  of  Southern  opposition  to  the  MISSOURI 
COMPROMISE)  Stephen  A  DOUGLAS,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories,  decided  to 
offer  territorial  legislation  making  concessions  to 
the  South  either  because  he  knew  that  no  other 
legislation  (ould  be  adopted  or  because  great  pres- 
sure was  brought  on  him  Hence  the  bill  he  re- 
|x>rted  in  Jan  ,  1854,  contained  the  provision  that 
the  question  of  slavery  should  be  left  to  the  de- 
c  ision  of  the  territorial  settlers  themselves  This 
was  the  famous  principle  that  Douglas  now  tailed 
"popular  sovereignty"  (see  SQCATTKK  SOVKRKWN- 
TV).  though  actually  it  had  been  first  enunciated 
four  \ears  earlier  m  the  COMPROMISE  OP  1850  In 
its  final  form  Douglas's  bill  provided  for  the  crea- 
tion of  two  new  territories — Kansas  and  Nebraska 
— instead  of  one  The  obvious  inference- — at  least 
to  Missourians — was  that  the  first  would  be  slave, 
the  second  free  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  flath 
contradicted  the  provisions  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise (under  whi<  h  slavery  would  have  been 
barred  from  both  territories) ,  indeed,  an  amend- 
ment was  added  specifically  repealing  that  com- 
promise That  asjwt  of  the  bill  in  partu  ular  en- 
raged the  antislaverv  fones,  but  after  three 
months  of  bitter  debate  in  Congress,  Douglas 
backed  b>  President  1'ntnklm  Pierce  and  tho 
Southerners,  saw  it  adopted  Its  effects  were  any- 
thing but  reassuring  to  those  who  had  hoped  for  a 
peaceful  solution  The  squatter-sovereignty  pro- 
vision caused  both  proslavery  and  antislaveiv 
forces  to  marshal  strength  and  exert  full  pressure 
to  determine  the  "populai"  decision  in  Kansuo  in 
their  own  favoi  (wee  KMH.HVNT  Am  COMPANY) 
Tho  result  was  the  trugods  of  "bleeding"  Kansas 
Northerners  and  Southerners  \\eie  aroused  to  sue  h 
passions  that  sectional  division  reached  a  point 
that  precluded  reconciliation  A  new  political 
organization,  the  lit  PKHUC  vs  PARTY,  was  founded 
bv  opponents  of  the  bill  and  the  United  States 
hurried  on  toward  the  Civil  U  ar  See  Allan  N«vms, 
Ordeal  of  the  Union,  \  ol  U  (1947) 

Kansas  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Applied 
Science,  at  Manhattan,  land-giant  and  state  sup- 
ported, coeducational,  chattered  and  opened  IStti 
It  has  divisions  of  agriculture  (with  milling  m- 
dustiy),  engmeenng  and  architecture  (with  agn- 
cultural  engineering),  arts  and  sciences  (with  in- 
dustrial journalism)  home  economics,  and  veteri- 
nary medicine  There  are  'ilso  a  home  economic-* 
research  bureau  and  a  mdio  Nation 

Kansu  01  Kan-su  (knn'socV,  g.in'soo'),  province 
(151,160  sq  mi  ,  pop  6,720.8:^),  NW  China,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mongolian  Peoples'  Republic  The 
capital  is  Lanchow  The  northern  and  southern 
sections  of  Kansu  ate  joined  by  a  comparatively 
narrow  panhandle  Although  there  are  several 
mountain  ranges,  chiefly  the  Liupan  and  tho  Tmn- 
hng,  the  surface  is  largely  a  plateau,  averaging 
4,500  ft  high,  covered  with  loess  The  sod  is  very 
fertile,  but  inadequate  rainfall  limits  agriculture  to 
the  valleys  notably  those  of  tho  Yellow  and  the 
Wei  rivers,  kaoliang,  wheat,  millet,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco are  tho  principal  crops  Livestock  is  raised, 
and  hides  are  exported  The  mineral  resources, 
mainly  coal,  iron,  oil,  copper,  and  gold,  are  barely 
exploited  With  communications  limited  to  a  few 
poor  roads,  the  economic  development  of  Kansu 
has  been  retarded,  and  minority  groups  (Mongol, 
Turki,  Tibetan,  Mohammedan)  have  remained 
distinct  from  the  Chinese  majority 

Kant,  Immanuel  (hnd'jiooM  kant').  1724-1804,  Ger- 
man metaphysician,  one  of  the  greatest  figures  in 
philosophy,  b  Kouigshcrg,  where  he  was  educated 
He  tutored  in  several  families  and  after  1755  lec- 
tured at  the  Umv  of  Komgsberg  in  philosophy  and 
various  sciences  He  became  professor  of  logic  and 
metaphysics  in  1770  and  achieved  wide  renown 
through  his  writings  and  teachings.  His  early 
work,  reflecting  his  studies  of  Christian  von  Wolff, 
Leibms,  and  Hume,  was  followed  by  a  great  period 
of  development  culminating  in  the  Kntik  der  reinen 
Vernunft  (1781,  Bag  tr  .  Critique  of  Pure  Reason) 
The  rest  of  his  works  were  largely  an  elaboration  of 
his  basic  thesis  The  more  important  among  these 
writings  were  Grundlegung  zur  Metaphysik  der  fitt* 
ten  (1785,  Eng  tr  ,  Foundations  of  the  Metaphysics 
of  Ethics),  Kntik  der  praktischen  Vernunft  (1788, 
Eng  tr  ,  Critique  of  Practical  Reason),  and  Kntik 
der  UrteOschaft  (1790,  Eng.  tr  ,  Critique  of  Judo- 
ment)  His  Religion  innerhalb  der  Orenten  der  blot- 
ten  Vernunft  (1 793-94 ,$Eug  tr.,  Religion  wvthin  the 
Boundaries  of  Pure  Reason)  provoked  a  government 
order  to  desist  from  further  publications  on  religion 
In  1797  he  retired  from  public  life  and  suffered  until 
his  death  a  progressive  mental  dechne  Kant  re- 
pudiated the  English  skepticism  of  his  time  on  the 
grounds  that  it  did  not  adequately  investigate  the 
nature  of  knowledge.  His  system,  which  he  called 

transcendental  philosophy,  was  centered  about  a 
basic  insight  which  he  likened  to  the  Copernican 
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hypothesis.  Instead  of  assuming  that  our  idea*,  to 
be  true,  must  ootifoim  to  an  external  reality  inde- 
pendent of  our  knowing,  Kant  proposed  that  ob- 
jective reality  is  known  only  in  so  far  EH  it  con- 
form* to  the  essential  structure  of  the  knowing 
mmd  He  asserted  that  thingH  of  our  experience, 
called  phenomena,  may  be  known,  but  that  the 
mind  could  never  practically  know  things-in-them- 
selves,  or  noumona,  which  cannot  be  sensuously 
perceived  Phenomena,  which  can  be  perceived  in 
the  pure  forms  of  sensibility,  space,  and  time,  must 
to  be  understood  possess  those  characteristics 
which  constitute  our  categories  of  understanding. 
These  categories,  which  include  causality  and  sub- 
stantiality, are  the  source  of  the  structure  of  phe- 
nomenal experience  The  scientist,  therefore,  may 
be  suie  that  the  natural  events  he  observes  are 
knowable  in  terms  of  the  categories  Man's  field  of 
knowledge,  thus  emancipated  from  Humoan  skep- 
ticism, is  nevertheless  limited  to  the  world  of  phe- 
nomena All  intellectual  attempts  to  penetrate  the 
ultimate  noumenal  realm  aie  bound  to  fail  This 
inevitable  failure  IN  illustrated  in  the  fatuous  antin- 
omies (logical  contradictions  of  piinoiples  which 
cannot  be  resolved)  Kant  demonsttated  with  un- 
impeachable logic  that  space  and  time  are  infinite 
and  that  they  ate  finite,  that  matter  is  infinitely 
divisible  and  that  it  is  not  intmitely  divisible,  that 
the  will  is  completely  determined  and  that  it  is  com- 
pletely free,  and  that  a  necessary  being  (God) 
exists  and  that  He  does  not  exist  Now,  though  we 
cannot  gam  knowledge  of  the  noumenal  realm 
through  reason,  we  can  know  through  our  ideas 
that  it  exists,  and  ethical  and  aesthetic  experience 
may  reveal  its  aspects  Kthiral  judgments  are  es- 
sentially based  on  faith  in  necessary  moral  law, 
which  is  expressed  in  the  two  foinis  of  the  cate- 
gorical imperative,  "Act  as  if  the  maxim  from 
which  you  act  were  to  become  thiough  your  will  a 
universal  law  of  nature"  and  "So  act  as  to  tieat 
humanity,  whether  in  your  own  peison  or  that  of 
another,  in  every  case  as  an  end  in  itself,  never  as  a 
means  "  Moral  law  becomes  the  law  for  all,  since 
it  is  prescribed  by  reason  for  the  individual  and 
reason  is  the  same  for  all  Faith  must  outer  further 
to  justify  freedom  of  the  will,  immortality,  and 
God  Beauty  is  disclosed  through  the  immediate 
perception  of  noumenal  value  in  a  Kupot  sensible 
substrate  moving  us  to  view  nature  from  within 
Thus,  science  cannot  invade  ethics  and  aesthetics, 
nor  can  science  be  overthrown  bv  the  aioas  of  faith 
The  results  of  Kant's  work  aie  incalculable  In  his 
tradition  can  be  put  stientihc  agnosticism  and  tho 
pragmatism  of  James  and  Devvey  Gostalt  psy- 
chology accepts  certain  of  hiw  fundamental  posi- 
tions Reactions  from  Kant  may  l>o  seen  in  Schel- 
hng,  Sohlegel,  and  Hegel  The  Itoman  Catholic 
Church  acknowledges  Kant's  absolute  divergence 
from  scholasticism  by  proscribing  his  works  All 
of  Kant's  important  works  have  been  translated 
into  English  and  there  is  a  lingo  bibliogtaphy  of 
commentary  See  Edwatd  Caird,  The  Crtiusal  Ph\- 
lunoi>hu  of  Kant  (2  vols  ,  1HS9) ,  N  K  Smith,  A 
Cvmmntiary  to  Rant's  C'nt'tf/wt  of  Purr  Keason 
(WIH),  Kant  tklfctvnu  (fid  byT  M  Greene,  1929) 

Kantara,  El  (ft  ktWtimi,  knn'  ),  town,  Kg\  pt,  on  the 
Hue/j  Canal  It  is  on  the  ancient  miJitan,  road 
between  Egvpt  and  S\  ria  131  Kantaru  is  the  ter- 
minus of  a  railroad  to  l'ak»*tiiie  constituted  in  the 
First  World  War,  when  the  British  Ux|>editionarv 
Forte  in  Egypt  was  based  heie 

Kaolack  (ka'cVlak),  city  (pop  40,235),  Senegal,  on 
the  Saloum  1 1  ver.  It  is  the  chief  port  foi  the  peanut 
tiade,anditspopulation  neaily  tnpled  fiom  1931  to 
1930  because  of  expanded  oxpot  ts 

kaolin,  see  CHINA  n  \\ 

kaolinlte  (ka'ullnlt),  clav  mineral  crystallizing  in 
the  monotlinit  system  and  forming  the  thief  ton- 
stituent  of  (hum  tlav  and  kaolin  It  is  a  hjdious 
alummum  silu  ate  commonly  formed  by  the  weath- 
ering and  decomposition  of  rotks  containing 
aluminum  silicate  compounds,  feldspar  is  a  chief 
source  Kaohmte  has  the  same  chemical  composi- 
tion as  dickite  and  natrite  (both  of  whuh  are  also 
cla>  or  kaolin  minerals)  but  differs  from  them  n 


origin,  in  optical  properties,  in  reaction  to  heat, 
and  in  certain  other  pn\  su  al  properties 
Kapidagi  Peninsula,  Turkey    see  Cvzicua  PKNIN- 
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Kapilavaitu  (kifpHuv.i'stoo).  ancient  town,  S  Nepal 
Inscriptions  show  that  Buddha,  whoso  father  ruled 
the  state  of  Kapilavastu,  pat*ed  his  eaily  years 
hero  and  watt  born  near  by 

Kapitza,  Peter  (ka'peteu),  1894-,  Russian  physicist, 
educated  at  the  polytechnic  institute  of  Potrograd 
and  at  Cambridge  Umv  A  laboratory  at  Cam- 
bridge was  equipped  for  lus  expeiiments  on  tho 
magnetic  resistance  of  substances  at  low  tempera- 
tures, later  this  equipment  was  bought  by  tho 
Soviet  government  Kapitza  was  made  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Physical  Problems  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  the  USSR. 

Kaplan,  rioe-milling  town  (pop.  2,838),  SW  La.,  N 
of  Vermilion  Bay,  me  1902. 

Kapoeas,  river,  Borneo  see  KAPUAS. 

kapok  (ka'p6k,ka'-),  tropical  tree  of  tho  Bomba- 
oaceae  family  and  the  fiber  (floss)  obtained  from 
seeds  in  the  npenod  pods.  The  floss  has  been  im- 
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portant  in  commeroe  since  the  1800s;  the  chief 
source  is  Cetba  pentandra,  the  kapok  tree  cultivated 
in  Java,  Ceylon,  the  Philippines,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Far  East  and  in  Africa  The  floss  is  removed 
by  hand  from  the  pods,  dried,  freed  from  seeds  and 
dust,  and  baled  for  export  Tho  lustrous,  yellowish 
floss  is  light,  fluffy,  resilient,  and  resistant  to  water 
and  decay  It  is  used  as  a  stuffing,  especially  for 
life  preservers,  bedding,  and  upholstery,  and  for  in- 
sulation against  sound  and  heat  The  seed  kernels 
contain  about  25  percent  fatty  oil  used  for  soap  or 
refined  as  edible  oil  The  residual  cake  is  valuable 
as  a  fertilizer  and  as  livestock  fodder  Hoe  S.  J 
Zand,  Kapok  (1941) 

Kapotvar,  Hung  Kaptjttvdr  (kcVposhv  ir) ,  city  (pop 
32,985),  8W  Hungary,  on  the  Kapos  river  A 
trade  center,  it  exports  wine  and  tobacco 

Kapp,  Wolfgang  (volf'gang  knp'),  1S58-1922,  Ger- 
man reactionary  politician  In  1920  he  led  the 
Kapp  putsch,  a  monarchist  armed  revolt,  at  Ber- 
lin He  seized  the  Berlin  government,  but  a 
general  strike  broke  his  power  Kapp  fled  to 
Sweden,  returned  (1922)  to  Germany,  and  died 
when  awaiting  trial  for  treason 

Kappel  01  Cappel  (both  ka'pul),  village,  Switzer- 
land, c  10  mi.  S  of  Zurich  Here  ZWINOLI  fell  in 
battle  in  1531 

Kapteyn,  Jacobus  Cornelius  (yakd'bus  k6rniVUus 
kaptm'),  1851-1922,  Dtitt  h  astronomer  He  was  an 
authoritv  on  the  Milkv  Wav  system,  of  whuh  he 
made  notable  statistical  studies,  he  constructed  a 
model  of  the  Milky  Way  system  known  as  tho 
"Kapte\n  universe"  He  computed  the  positions 
of  the  stars  of  the  Southern  Hemispheie,  photo- 
graphed bv  Sir  David  Gill,  and  in  1904  announced 
the  diwcov  erv  of  two  streams  of  stars  moving  in  op- 
posite directions  in  the  plane  of  the  Milky  Way 
Kaptev  11  was  professor  at  the  Umv  of  Gronmgen 
from  1879 

Kapuas  or  Kapoeas  (lx>th  ka'pooas),  longest  river 
of  Borneo,  Indonesia,  rising  on  the  Sarawak  border 
and  flowing  710  mi  WSW  to  the  South  China  bea 
It  is  navigable  for  500  mi 

Kapurthala  (kupobr'tulu),  foimer  native  state  (645 
sq  mi  ,  pop  378,380),  Punjab,  India  Extensive 
miration  woiks  support  crops  of  grams  and  cotton 
The  state,  founded  by  a  Sikh  laja,  dates  from  the 
late  IHth  cent  Kapurthala  is  now  in  the  Patiala 
and  East  Punjab  States  Union  Kapurthala, 
town  (pop  20,007),  foimetly  the  capital  of  the 
state,  may  have  been  founded  in  the  llth  cent 
It  contains  the  laja's  palace  and  other  fine  build- 
ings 

Kapuskasmg  (kapuska'slng),  town  (pop  3,131),  E 
Out  ,  on  the  Itapuskasmg  river  and  W  of  Cochrano, 
me  1921  An  experimental  farm  was  established 
here  in  1913  for  testing  the  possibilities  of  the  Clay 
Belt  During  the  two  world  wars  the  town  had  an 
internment  camp  for  enemy  prisoners 

Kara  (ka'ru),  nver,  130  mi  long,  RSFSR,  flowing 
N  from  the  N  Urals  into  the  Kara  Sea  and  forming 
part  of  the  conventional  limit  between  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia 

Karabakh,  Azerbaijan  SSH.  see  MOI.NT\IN-KABV- 

HAKH 

Kara-Bogaz-Gol  (kuT<i*-btiga«*-B61'),  shallow  bay, 
Turkmen  SSR,  an  arm  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  from 
which  it  is  sepai  ated  by  a  saiidnpit  70  mi  long 
There  are  large  deposits  of  Glauber's  salt  The 
town  of  Kara-Bogaz-Gol  (1932  estimated  pop 
4,000),  Turkmen  SSR,  is  a  Caspian  seapoit  at  the 
entrance  to  the  bay 

Karabuk  (kara'btJ&k),  town  (pop  10,082),  N  Tur- 
key, SE  of  Zonguldak  coal  fields  It  was  built 
shortlj  before  the  Second  World  War  as  the  seat  of 
the  new  Turkish  iron  and  stoel  industry 

Karachai  Autonomous  Oblast  (kilruc  hi'),  former  ad- 
ministrative division  (3,800  sq  mi  ,  1939  pop 
149,925),  lUftSK.  in  the  W  Gieater  <  autasus  It 
was  formed  in  1926  Its  inhabitants,  a  Turkic- 
speaking  Moslem  group,  collaborated  with  the 
Germans  during  the  German  drive  111  the  Caucasus 
(1942)  in  the  Second  World  War  As  a  result  the 
oblast  was  divided  (1944)  among  the  Cherkess 
Autonomous  Oblast,  the  Stavropol  Terntoiy  (both 
parts  of  the  RSFSR),  and  the  Georgian  SSR,  which 
received  the  major  share,  m*  ludmg  the  capital, 
Mikoyan-Shakar  (now  Klukhon}  The  Karachai 
TMipulation  was  resettled  elsewhere  ui  the  USSR 

Karachi  (kurii'che).  city  (pop  359,492),  Pakistan, 
a  port  on  the  Arabian  Sea  and  until  1950  capital 
of  Sind  prov  It  is  in  the  Karachi  dist.  under 
the  direct  administration  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. The  city  appears  to  rune  been  founded  c 
1725  but  was  of  small  importance  until  it  passed 
to  the  British  m  1843,  when  they  conquered  Sind 
Steady  improvements  m  harbor  facilities  placed  it 
among  the  leading  ports  of  India  by  the  late  19th 
cent  During  the  Second  World  War  it  was  an  im- 
portant port  of  supply  for  the  armed  forces  sta- 
tioned m  India.  The  second  largest  city  in  the 
country  and  well  supplied  with  buildings  suitable 
for  government  offices,  Karachi  was  made  the  na- 
tional capital  on  the  formation  of  Pakistan  in  1947 
There  are  several  colleges  and  universities. 

Karadzic,  Vuk  St«fanovic:  see  KABAJICH,  VUK 
STB*ANOVICH. 

Karaf  uto,  former  Japanese  possession .  see  SAKHALIN 
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Karaganda  (ka'rugund.i') ,  city  (1926  pop.  110, 
1939  pop.  165,937,  1947  estimated  pop.  220,000), 
capital  of  Karaganda  o blast,  Kazakh  SSR,  in  the 
Kazakh  Hills  It  m  the  center  of  the  Karaganda 
coal  baHin,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  USSR,  which 
was  developed  after  1928 

Karageorge  (ka*ruj6rj'(  ka'iajor'ja),  or  Czerny 
George  (rhcVno)  (Turkish  Kara  and  Serbo-Croa- 
tian C'zernjy-  black  j,  1752 '-1817,  Serbian  patriot 
He  led  the  Serbs  in  their  insurrection  (1804) 
against  the  Turks,  took  (1806)  Belgiade,  where  the 
Turkish  population  was  massacred,  and  was  pro- 
claimed (1808)  hereditary  chief  of  the  Serbs  He 
fought  with  Russia  against  Turkey  (1809-12) 
Abandoned  by  tho  Russians  when  peace  wa> 
signed,  he  fled  to  Austria  On  his  return  to  Sorbi  i 
he  was  murdered  at  the  instigation  of  Milosh 
Obrenovich  (see  MIIOHH;  Though  an  illiterate 
peasant,  Karageorge  showed  great  military  ability 

Karageorgevich  (ka'rujor'juvlth),  Serbian  dynasty, 
descended  fioni  Karageorge  Its  ruling  members 
were  ALFX  \VDER,  prince  of  Serbia,  and  King-. 
PETER  I,  \LKX  \NOER,  and  PETER  II,  of  Yugoslavia 
It  was  long  involved  m  feud  with  the  OBRBNOVICH 
dynasty 

Kara  Irtysh  see  IRTYSH. 

Karaites  (ku'rults),  Jewish  schismatic  sect,  re- 
putedly founded  c  705  in  Peisia  bv  A  nan  ben  David 
and  originally  known  as  Vnarnte-*  The  Karaites 
attacked  tho  labbiruca!  and  Talmudic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible,  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  to  go  back  to  the  written  word  of  the 
Bible  and  interpret  it  according  to  his  own  concep- 
tion, and  developed  then  own  commentaries,  which 
were  in  many  respects  more  rigorous  and  ascetic 
than  tho  Talmudic  interpretations  The  sect  began 
to  decline  after  the  12th  cent ,  but  remnants  of  it 
are  btill  extant,  notably  in  Crimea 

Karajich,  Vuk  Stefanovich,  Serbo-Croatian  Vuk 
Htcfannnf  Karndnt  (vook'  stttfa'novu  h  ka'ravlc  h), 
1787-1804.  Serbian  philologist  and  folklorist,  of 
Moldavian  descent  His  hrst  collection  of  Serbian 
folk  songs  was  published  in  1814  He  inaugurated 
Kngii'ige  rofor  ms  and  adopted  the  bcrbiail  vernacu- 
lar aa  his  hteiarv  language  His  introduction  of 
phonetic  nulling  and  invention  of  new  letters  to 
complete  the  (  vrillu  alphabet  were  major  contri- 
butions His  two  most  important  lexicographical 
works  are  lus  grammar  of  Serbian  as  spoken  by  the 
common  people  (1814)  and  his  Serbian  dictionary 
(1818)  In  1847  he  translated  the  New  Testament 
into  .Serbian  for  the  British  and  1  oieign  Bible  So- 

Karakalpak  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
(ki'iukulp'ik').  autonomous  lepublic  (bl.W)O  sq 
mi  ,1940 estimated  pop  000,000),  NW  UabekbbR 
Nukus  is  tho  capital  The  republic  comprises  parts 
of  the  Ust-Urt  plateau,  the  Kizil  Kum  desert,  and 
the  Arnu  Dar>a  delta  on  the  Aral  Sea  Cotton  and 
alfalfa  aie  extensively  grown  The  population  con- 
sists mostly  of  Turku  Karakalpaks,  Uzbeks,  and 
Kazakhs  who  are  all  Moslems  The  region  be- 
came (1932)  an  autonomous  republic  within  the 
IISFSU,  it  joined  the  Uzbek  SSR  in  1936  A  vari- 
ant spelling  is  Qaraqalpaq 

Karakorum  (ka'ruko'rum,  ku*-),  ruined  city,  Mon- 
golian People's  Republic,  near  the  Orkhon  river 
It  was  the  capital  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  the  founder  of 
the  Mongol  empire  and  of  his  successors  (see 
MONOOLH)  Jonghiz  founded  the  city  in  the  early 
13th  cent,  it  was  destroyed  in  the  late  13th  cent 
by  his  grandson  Kublai  Khan  when  the  local  ruler 
revolted  (see  ORKUOV)  Karakorum  is  also  the 
name  of  the  near-bv  city  (sometimes  called  Bal- 
gasun)  which  in  the  8th  and  9th  cent  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Uigurs  Near  these  two  ancient  sites  is 
the  modern  utv,  of  Ulan  Bator 

Karakorum,  mountain  s>  stern,  E  Kashmir  state,  In- 
dia, extending  c  300  nu  iicnthwest  and  southeast 
The  mam  section,  sometimes  tailed  the  Mustagh, 
is  a  southeast  continuation  of  the  Hindu  Kush 
There  are  many  lofty  peaks  in  the  Karakorum,  in- 
cluding Mt.  Godwin-Austen  (K2),  the  second  high- 
est elevation  m  the  world  Several  of  the  Kara- 
korum giac  lers  are  among  the  largest  known  The 
southern  blopes  of  the  mountains  «mppl>  much  wa- 
ter to  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  while  the  noitheru 
slopes  less  abundantly,  feed  small  streams  The  sys- 
tem, one  of  the  print  ipal  barriers  to  tiade  between 
India  and  Tibet,  is  crossed  by  several  pushes  above 
the  perpetual  snow  line,  notablv  Karakorum  Pass 
(r,  18,300  ft  high)  The  nume  i>  also  spelled  Kara- 
koram. 

Kara  Kul  (ki'ru  kool'),  mountain  lake,  area  c  200 
»q  mi  ,  Tadzhik  SSR,  in  the  Paraii,  near  the 
Chinese  border  It  is  12.9M)  ft  ibove  sea  level  and 
775ft  deep 

karakul  sheep  (ka'rOkul),  breed  of  sheep,  native  to 
Bukhara  Its  pelt  is  much  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  t  oats  and  trimmings  The  karakul  is  a  me- 
dium-sized broad-tailed  sheep.  Us  long,  loosely 
curling  wool,  as  fleece,  is  classed  as  long-staple  wool 
and  is  used  in  making  carpet  and  other  heavy  fab- 
rics The  wooled  skin  of  the  lamb  newly  born  or  a 
few  day  a  old  is  known  m  trade  as  karakul,  broad- 
tail, knmmcr,  Persian  lamb,  or  astrakhan,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  and  the  tightness  of  tho  curl  (the 
cuil  is  tightest  in  the  youngest  lambs).  lu  the 
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United  States  the  breed  is  raised  on  a  small  scale 
chiefly  m  Texas  Among  tho  chief  sources  of  the 
marketed  pelts  are  SW  Africa,  Bukhara,  and  Af- 
ghanistan 

Kara  Kum  (ka'rtt  kfiom').  laigo  desoit,  Tuikmen 
SSR,  S  of  the  Amu  Darya  nvoi  It  is  crossed  by 
the  Trans-Caspian  RR  The  sominomadio  popu- 
lation raises  floats,  camels,  and  karakul  sheep  The 
MBBV  oasis  IB  situated  in  tho  Kai  a  Kiirn  desert, 
which  also  has  important  sulphur  mines 
Karaman  (karaman').  town  (pop  12,400).  S  central 
Turkey,  at  the  northern  foot  of  tho  Taurua  mts 
The  ancient  LARANDA,  Kai  aman  was  renamed  after 
the  chieftain  of  a  Turkic  tribe  who  conquered  the 
city  c  1250  and  set  up  the  independent  emirate  of 
Karamama,  which  at  one  tune  comprised  most  of 
Asia  Minor  A  sat  i essor  state  of  tho  Seljuk  empire, 
the  emirate  continued  until  its  final  subjugation  b\ 
the  Ottoman  Tuiks  m  the  mid- 1 6th  cent  Kara- 
man has  retained  i  urns  of  the  Kararnanid  castle  and 
of  two  fine  college-mosques  Alternate  spellings  are 
Caraman  and  Caramania 
Kara  Mustafa-  see  MUSTAFA 

Karamzin,  Nikolai  Mikhailovich  (nyikull'  mekhl'- 
luvlch  kflrumzen'),  1700-1826,  Russian  histonan 
and  novelist  LtU^rs  of  a  Rutinan  Traveler  (1792), 
based  on  a  ;ouiney  to  Westein  Europe  and  Eng- 
land, brought  a  cosmopolitan  awareness  into  Rus- 
sian letters  His  sentimental  stoiy  of  the  betrayed 
peasant  girl,  "Poor  Lisa"  (1792,  Kng  tr  in  Russian 
Tales,  1803),  marked  the  beginning  of  preromanti- 
cism  in  Russia  and  foreshadowed  the  novel  of  social 
protest  An  1 1-volunie  History  of  the  fiuanan  State 
(1818-24),  down  to  1613,  is  his  chief  work  It 
rc\ealed  the  literary  possibilities  of  the  Russian 
language,  thus  preparing  the  wav  for  Pushkin  and 
the  great  Russian  literature  of  the  19th  cent 
Kara  Sea,  Rus  Kargkoye  More,  section  of  the  An  tu 
Ocean,  between  W  Siberia  and  Novaja  Zemlva  It 
receives  the  Ob,  Yenisei,  Pyasma,  and  Taimjra 
rivers  Its  main  ports  are  No\  >  Port  and  Dirkson 
Harbor,  but  the  ico-kx  ked  sea  is  navigable  only 
from  August  to  Septemlier 
Karbala,  Iraq  see  KLHBELA 

Kareah  (kare'ii)  {Heb  ,«bald|,  father  of  JOHANAN  1. 
Jor   40  8     Caroah   2  Kings  25  2  i 
Karelia*   see   KARKI  O-FINNISH   SOVILT   SOCIALIST 

REPUBLIC 

Karelian  Isthmus,  land  bridge  in  NE  Europe,  con- 
necting Russia  and  Finland,  between  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  in  the  west  and  Lake  Ladoga  in  the  east 
It  is  from  25  to  70  mi  wide  and  90  mi  long  and  is 
studded  with  lakes  Leningrad  and  Vv  borg  are  the 
chief  cities  Until  1940  all  but  the  southernmost 
part  of  the  isthmus  belonged  to  }•  inland  The  Man- 
nerheim  Line,  which  ctossed  the  isthmus,  was 
breached  by  the  Russians  at  the  end  of  the  RUHSO- 
Fmnish  War  of  1939-40,  and  the  peace  treaU  of 
1940  gave  the  entire  isthmus  to  the  USSR  In  the 
Second  World  War,  there  again  was  bitter  fighting 
here  (1941-44)  both  during  and  after  the  siege  of 
Leningrad 

Karelo-Finnish  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  (kuie'lo) 
or  Karelia  (kurel'yu,  Rue  kflrcVljeu),  constituent 
republic  (c  68,900  sq  mi  ,  1946  estimated  pop 
000,000).  NW  European  USSR,  extending  from  tho 
Finnish  border  in  the  west  to  the  White  Sea  in  the 
east  and  from  the  Kola  Peninsula  in  the  north  to 
Lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega  m  the  south  Petro- 
zavodsk is  the  capital  A  glac  lated  plateau,  Karelia 
is  covered  by  thousands  of  lakes  and  bv  coniferous 
forests,  occupying,  respectively,  15  percent  and  6(5 
percent  of  the  total  area  Lumbering,  paper  and 
pulp  milling,  and  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  pre- 
fabricated houses,  and  other  wood  products  are  the 
chief  industries  Power  is  supplied  by  the  many 
short  and  rapid  rivers  Beloiiiornk  and  Kem  are 
the  chief  sawmill  centers  Construction  stone 
(marble,  quartzite,  red  granite,  and  porphjry)  and 
mica  are  quarried,  and  there  are  deposits  of  iron 
ore,  magnetite,  and  lead-zinc  ores  Agriculture  is 
largely  limited  to  dairy  farming,  the  ( limate  being 
subarctic  and  humid  The  lakes  and  rivers  of  Karelia 
and  the  White  Sea  abound  m  fish  The  republic 
is  crossed  by  the  Murmansk  RR  and  by  the  Baltic- 
White  Sea  Canal  The  population  consists,  aside 
from  the  Russian  majority,  of  Karelmris  and  Finns, 
who  are  very  closely  related  and  whose  written  lan- 
guages are  identical  Karelia,  properly  speaking 
the  region  N  and  E  of  Lake  Onega,  was  <  onquerod 
(12th-13th  cent)  by  the  Swedes,  who  took  the 
west,  and  by  Novgorod,  which  took  the  east  The 
eastern  part  was  taken  (1617)  from  Russia  by  Gus- 
tavus  II  of  Sweden,  but  was  restored  to  Peter  I  in 
1721.  The  western  part  shared  the  history  of  Fin- 
land until  1940  It  was  from  oral  traditions  among 
the  Karehans  that  the  Finnish  national  epic,  the 
KaUvala,  was  collected  In  1923  a  Karelian  Au- 
tonomous SSR  was  set  up  m  E  Karelia;  this  was 
enlarged  (1940)  by  nearly  the  entire  territory  ceded 
by  Finland  as  a  result  of  the  Finnish-Russian  war 
(except  for  the  S  Karelian  Isthmus,  which  went  to 
the  RSFSR)  and  was  raised  to  a  constituent  re- 
public 

Karenni  State  (kurS'nfi),  autonomous  area  (4,519 
sq  mi  ,  pop.  70,493),  E  Burma,  on  the  Siamese 
border.  The  capital  is  Loikaw.  The  people  are 
Karens.  The  Mawohi  mines  are  one  of  the  world's 
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important  sources  of  tungsten  (wolfram),  which  is 
mixed  with  tin  Teak  is  cut  in  the  Karenni  forests 
During  the  period  of  British  rule  in  Burma,  Karenni 
consisted  of  three  states  in  treaty  relationship  with 
the  British  crown  Represented  m  tho  government 
of  Burma  bv  members  of  parliament  and  a  cabinet 
minister,  it  has  today  a  large  degree  of  self-rule 
Karens  (kureiiB',  kuranz'),  membois  of  a  Thai- 
Chinese  cultural  group,  one  of  tho  most  important 
minorities  in  Burma,  living  in  the  KAHENNI  STATE, 
Tenassonm,  and  tho  Irrawaddy  delta  Manv  are 
Christians,,  some  are  Buddhists,  the  Karen  hill 
tribes  remain  largely  pagan  They  speak  tho  Karen 
languages,  probably  of  the  Chino-Tibetan  family 
The  Karons  are  mostly  farmers,  hut  Karen  tribes- 
men worn  some  of  tho  best  soldiers  in  the  military 
units  raised  in  Burma  under  British  lule  Their 
revolt  against  the  union  government  (1948-49) 
aimed  at  separation  from  Burma  They  scored  im- 
portant successes,  and  the  government  was  forced 
to  grant  them  a  laige  measure  ol  autonomy 
Karnol,  Bernard  (kj»r'f6<jl),  1SS6-,  Ame-iican  pamtoi, 
b  Budapest  of  American  parents,  educated  in 
Brooklyn  He  studied  at  tho  National  Academy  of 
Design  in  New  York  and  at  Juhon's  in  Pans  From 
1908  to  1913  he  taught  and  painted  in  Now  York 
Since  1917  Kai  Hoi's  work  has  boon  widely  exhibited 
and  has  iecei\ed  many  awards  It  is  characterized 
by  detachment,  simplicity,  significant  form,  and  har- 
monious color  Perhaps  best  known  as  a  pamtoi  of 
nudes  Karfiol  is  also  an  admirable  landscape  and 
portrait  painter  Many  of  his  scenes  are  inspired 
by  tho  landscape  of  Maine  Kabbette  (Detroit  Inst 
of  Arts)  and  Seated  Nude  (Mus  of  Modern  Ait, 
New  York)  aie  characteristic  works  Kariiol  is 
represented  in  many  leading  American  gallenes 
!See  study  bv  J  P  Slussei  (I0.il) 
Kankal  see  FREN<  H  INDIA. 

Kanm  Khan  (kardn'  khan'),  d  177Q,  ruler  of  Persia 
(1750-79),  of  the  Zand  dynasty  He  emerged  vic- 
torious from  a  <  ontest  for  powei  and  ruled  under 
the  title  Vakil  al-Roaya  [representative  of  the  peas- 
ants] His  rule  was  one  of  tranquihtv,  and  he  made 
Shiraz,  his  capital,  beautiful  with  buildings,  includ- 
ing the  Mosque  of  Vakil  and  the  Bazaar  of  Vakil 
A  few  northern  tribes  were  left  almost  independent 
One  of  them  was  the  Kajars  or  Qajars,  and  from 
them  was  to  come  \o\  MOHAM\D  KH\N,  who  over- 
threw the  Zand  dvnistv 
Kansimbi  see  MFC  MBIRO 
Karkaa  (karkii'u)  [Heb  , -foundation],  unidentified 

place,  S  Palestine     Joshua  15  J 
Karkheh  (kar'kP),  anc    Choaiiies  (ko.Vspcz),  river 
rising  in  VV  Iran  and  flowing  c  500  mi   southward 
from  near  Alt    Eh  end  to  swamps  near  the  Iraq 
line     Ancient  Susa  was  on  its  banks 
Karkonosze    see  RIEHBVUFBIROE 
Karkor,  unidentified  place  in  Gilead     Judges  8  10 
Karlfeldt,  Erik  Axel  (a'rlk  uk'sul  karl'fSlt),  1854- 
1931,  Swedish  lyric  poet,  secretaiy  to  the  Swedish 
academy    He  w  rote  Nature  and  Love  ( 1895) ,  Fndo- 
hn's  Ballads  (1898),  and  other  collections     He  was 
posthumously  awarded  the   1931   Nobel  Prize  in 
Literature  which  he  had  refused  in  his  lifetime 
Karli  (kdr'16).  village,  NW  Bombay  state,  India 
Near  by  are  Buddhist  caves  which  may  have  been 
excavated  in  the  2d  cent    B  C      The  most  cele- 
brated of  them,  the  largest  chaitya  [cave  temple]  m 
India,  measures   124  ft    by  46  ft     The  ancient 
dagoba  (shrine]  and  ornamentation  partly  survive 
Karlovci,    Sremski,    Yugoslavia     see    KAKIOWITZ, 
THEATY  o» 

Karlovy  Vary,  Czechoslovakia  see  CARLSBAD 
Karlowitz,  Treaty  of  (kar'lovtts),  1699,  peace  treaty 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  tho  Ottoman  Empire 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  emperor,  Venice,  and 
Poland  It  was  signed  at  the  small  Serbian  town 
of  Karlowitz  (now  Sremski  Karlovci,  Yugoslavia) 
All  Hungary  (including  Transylvania  but  not  the 
Banat  of  Tomesvar),  Croatia,  and  Slavoma  were 
ceded  to  Emperor  LKOPOI..D  1  by  Turkey,  Podoha 
passed  to  Poland,  and  the  Peloponnesus  passed  to 
Venice  Russia,  also  at  war  with  Turkey,  continued 
to  fight  until  the  fall  (1702)  of  Azov  The  Venetian 
gams  were  lost  again  at  tho  Treaty  of  PASSAROWIT/ 
(1718)  The  Treaty  of  Karlowitz,  which  crowned 
the  successful  campaign  of  Prince  EUGENE  or  SA- 
VOY, marked  the  beginning  of  Ottoman  decline 
Karlsbad,  Czechoslovakia  see  CA BILBAO 
Karlsburg,  Rumania  nee  ALBA-!ULIA 
Karlsefnl,  Thorflnn-  see  THORFINV  KAKLAEFNI 
Karlskoga  (karl'sk6o"ga),  city  (pop  29,464),  Orebro 
co  ,  W  central  Sweden,  m  a  mining  region  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  Bofors  iron  and  armament  works.  The 
city  was  incorporated  in  1940 
Karlskrona  (karlskroo'na) ,  city  (pop  31,505),  co. 
seat  of  Blekmgc  co  ,  S  Sweden  It  is  a  Baltic  port 
and  headquarters  of  the  Swedish  navy  since  1680. 
Built  on  several  islands  and  on  the  mainland,  it  has 
a  well-fortified  harbor,  with  large  dry  docks  cut  out 
of  solid  granite  Its  factories  produce  clothing, 
naval  equipment,  metal  products,  porcelain,  and 
beer,  there  are  granite  quarries.  The  name  also 
appears  as  Carlskrona 

Karlsruhe  (kftrls'rSou),  city  (pop  172,343),  N 
Baden,  W  Germany,  on  the  Rhine  It  was  founded 
in  1715  by  the  margrave  of  Baden-Duriach  to  re- 
place near-by  Durach  (now  incorporated  into 


Karlsruhe)  as  residence  and  grew  to  be  a  commer- 
cial, industrial,  and  cultural  center  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  duchy  (later  grand  duchy  and,  after 
1919,  state)  of  Baden  after  1771  After  the  Second 
World  War,  during  which  it  was  seriously  damaged, 
Karlsruhe  was  incorporated  with  the  American- 
occupied  state  of  Wurttomberg-Baden,  of  which 
Stuttgart  became  the  capital  The  old  part  of 
Karlsruhe  was  laid  out  by  its  ptmooly  planner  as  a 
vast  semicircle  with  the  streets  converging  radially 
upon  tho  ducal  palace  Karlsruhe  has  a  technical 
academy  (founded  1825),  a  conservatory  of  music, 
sovoial  other  academies,  and  well-known  theaters 
and  art  galleries  Tho  residential  palace  (built 
1752-75)  was  heavily  damaged 
Karlstad  (karl'stnd),  city  (pop  .32,190),  co  seat  of 
Varmland  co  ,  W  cential  Sweden,  on  Vanorn  Lako 
and  on  Thmgvalla  island  It  is  a  Lutheian  episco- 
pal soo  Karlstad  has  machine  shops  and  ironworks 
and  match,  textile,  lumber,  and  paper  manufac- 
tures Known  as  Thmgvalla  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it 
was  an  impoitant  centei ,  in  1584  it  was  incor- 
porated as  Karlstad  The  treaty  which  severed  the 
union  of  Norway  and  Sweden  was  signed  in  Karl- 
stad in  1905 

Karlstadt,  Reformation  leader  see  CARLBTADT 
karma*  HOC  BUDDHISM 

Karmathians  or  Carmathians  (kanna'theunz),  a 
orypto-Moslem  sect  of  the  9th  and  10th  cent  ,  sim- 
ilar to  tho  ASSASSIN  soct  The  extremeness  of  their 
views  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  call  them  Mos- 
lems They  weio  organized  like  other  similar  sects 
into  various  grades,  according  to  initiation  and  il- 
lumination The  <  hief  importance  of  the  Karma- 
thians came  in  their  i  ise  as  an  independent  politic  al 
forco  in  Arabia  bofoie  900  They  arose  in  Yemen 
and  earh  in  the  <  entui  y  conquered  the  whole  coun- 
try In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Abbasid  caliph  at 
Baghdad,  tho  Karmathians  continued  their  career 
until,  c  9.30,  they  created  a  sensation  that  rocked 
Islam,  b\  <  arrvmg  away  the  blac  k  stone  m  tho 
Kaabaat  Mecca  Ton  v  ears  later  tho  Karrnathians 
returned  the  stone  Thev  were  in  constant  touch 
with  the  founders  of  the  Fatunite  rulers  in  Lg\pt 
alternateh  at  w.ir  or  peace  with  them  They 
ceased  to  ho  a  political  power  after  1000 
Karnak  (k.ir'nak),  village  (pop  2,547),  central 
Egypt,  ou  the  Nile  It  is  1  mi  E  of  LUXOR  and  oc- 
cupies part  of  the  site  of  Tm  BKH  Remains  of  the 
Pharaohs  abound  At  Karnak  Most  notable  is  tho 
Groat  Temple  of  Arnon  Although  there  wan  an 
older  foundation,  tho  work  was  hugely  conceived 
and  accomplished  in  the  XVIII  dMiast\ ,  and  it  is 
often  considered  the  finest  example  of  New  Empire 
religious  aichitecture  The  grounds  extend  about 
1,000  ft  The  western Hialf  comprises  a  vast  court 
and  the  gieat  hypost\  lo  hall  (388  ft  x  170  ft  )  with 
134  columns  arranged  in  lo  rows  The  oiihtern  half 
is  a  complex  of  halls  and  shrines,  man\  of  the  Mid- 
dle Empire  There  are  smaller  ton  pies  at  Karriak 
dedicated  to  Mut  and  to  Chunsu,  wifo  and  son  10- 
spoctively  of  AMON 

Karnes  City  (karnz),  town  (pop  1,571),  co  seat  of 
KarneN  co  ,  S  Texas.  SE  of  San  Antonio,  settled 
1885,  me  1914  The  farm  region  produces  truck, 
flax,  cotton,  and  livestock 

Karo,  Joseph  ben  Ephraim  see  CARD,  JOSEPH  BEN 
EPHRUM 

Karolyi,  Count  Julius  (kii'r61yi),  Hung  Kdrdyi 
Oyula  (dydo'16),  1871-,  Hungaiian  statesman,  of 
an  ancient  noble  family  A  nationalist  and  a  sup- 
porter of  Admiral  HOHTHY  DE  NAOYBANYA  from 
1919,  he  became  (1930)  foreign  minister  in  tho 
cabinet  of  Stephen  BBTHLEN  and  succeeded  Beth- 
Ion  as  premier  in  1931  He  also  took  the  post  of 
finance  minister  Hungarian  nuances  weio  in  a 
critical  condition  Karolyi's  appeal  for  foreign 
loans  and  for  League  of  Nations  aid  and  imposition 
of  a  partial  debt  moratorium  failed  to  improve  the 
situation  Seeking  the  cooperation  of  Fiance  and 
the  Little  Entente,  Karolyi  abandoned  Hunganan 
agitation  for  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon, 
thus  incurring  the  opposition  of  the  extreme  na- 
tionalists The  liberal  and  leftist  parties  were  an- 
gered by  Karolyi's  failure  to  obtain  electoral  re- 
form In  Sept ,  1932,  Karolyi  resigned  and  was 
succeeded  by  Gombos 

Karolyi,  Count  Michael,  Hung  Kdrolyi  Mihdly 
(mT'hl),  1875 -,  Hungarian  statesman,  of  an  ancient 
noble  family  A  socialistic  liberal,  he  organized 
(1918)  a  national  council  for  Hungary  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Austro-Hunganan  Monarchy  and 
was  made  premier  His  attempt  to  strike  a  balance 
between  the  extreme  right  and  left  weakened  his 
position  A  republic  was  sot  up  and  in  Jan  ,  1919, 
Karolyi  was  elected  piovisional  president,  appar- 
ently in  order  to  remove  him  from  active  control 
Forced  in  the  end  to  choose  between  the  conserva- 
tives and  tho  Communists,  he  surrendered  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  Communists  The  dictatorship  of 
Bela  KUN  was  set  up  m  March,  1919  Karolyi  left 
Hungary  when  Kun's  regime  collapsed.  He  re- 
turned from  England  to  Hungary  after  the  Second 
World  War  and  was  appointed  (1947)  Hungarian 
ambassador  to  France  He  resigned  in  1949  be- 
cause of  old  age  and  returned  to  Hungary. 
Karpathotkar'pathds),  Ital.  Scarpanlo  (skar'pantd) , 
Latin  Carpaihiu,  island  (111  sq.  mi.;  pop.  7,396), 
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off  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  one  of  the  DO- 
DECANESE. It  belongs  to  Greece.  It  is  mountain- 
ous, rising  to  4,000  ft 

Karrer,  Paul  (ka'rur),  1889-,  Swiss  chemist,  b  MOB- 
COW,  He  studied  at  the  Umv  of  Zurich  under 
Alfred  Werner  and  became  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Zurich  in  1918  He  is  known  for  his  work  on 
sugars,  polysaochandes,  and  vegetable  dyestuffa  and 
especially  for  his  chemical  analysis  of  vitamins  A, 
B»  (O),  and  C  For  his  work  on  vitamins,  caro- 
tinoids,  and  flavins  he  shared  the  1937  Nobel  Prize 
in  Chemistry  with  W  N  Haworth 

Karroo  (kuroo',  kil~),  name  applied  to  two  semi- 
desert  plateaus,  W  Cape  Prov  ,  Union  of  South 
Africa  The  Southern  or  Little  Karroo  extends  in- 
land from  the  southern  section  of  the  coastal 
range  on  the  west  It  is  adjoined  on  the  cast  by 
the  Great  Karroo  Where  irrigated,  the  Karroos 
aie  very  fertile  The  Great  Karroo  supports  large 
herds  of  sheep,  goats,  and  ostriches  and  produces 
citrus  fruits 

Kars  (kurs),  city  (pop  22,360),  NK  Turkey,  in  Ar- 
menia, in  a  mountainous  and  agricultural  district 
\n  old  fortified  place,  it  was  taken  by  the  Russians 
from  the  Turks  in  1828,  1855,  and  1878  The  dis- 
trict of  Kars,  including  the  towns  of  Kara  and  Ar- 
dahan,  was  formally  ceded  to  Russia  in  1878  at  the 
Congress  of  Berlin,  but  was  returned  to  Turkey  in 
1921  by  the  terms  of  the  separate  peace  treaty  be- 
tween the  USSR  and  the  nationalist  Turkish  gov- 
ernment of  Kernal  Ataturk  Kars  has  kept  its  16th- 
<  onturv  fortress 

Karshi  (kurshcV),  city  (1932  estimated  pop  20,400), 
capital  of  Kashka-Darya  obla»t,  Uzl>ek  SSR,  on 
the  Kashka-Darya  river  It  is  the  center  of  a  fertile 
oasis  producing  wheat,  cotton,  and  silk  and  lies  on 
<i  railroad  branch  There  is  a  loth-century  mosque 
and  mausoleum  From  c  1925  to  1937  Karshi  was 
named  Bok-Budi 

Karat  (karat),  Ital  Cargo,  Serbo-Croatian  Kras,  bar- 
ren limestone  plateau,  NW  Yugoslavia,  N  of  Istna 
It  is  characterized  by  deep  fissures,  caves,  and 
underground  channels  The  best-known  caves  are 
at  POHTOJNA  The  name  karst  applies  also  to  simi- 
lar geological  formations  elsewhere 

Kartah  (k'lr'tu),  unidentified  city,  N  central  Pales- 
tine Joshua  21  J4 

Kartan  (kar'tan),  tho  same  as  KIKJATHAIM  1 

Karun  (kftroon'),  river,  450  mi  long,  rising  in  W  Iran 
and  flowing  southward  to  the  Shatt  el  Arab  at 
Khorramshahr  Navigable,  it  was  opened  to  for- 
eign trade  in  1888  At  Shushtiir  n  niagmfu  ent  bridge 
surmounts  a  dam  designed  to  irrigate  500  sq  mi  , 
built  probably  by  Hhapur  I  with  captive  Roman 
help  and  repaired  in  1840  but  now  disused  Shah 
Vbba.s  I  nearlv  <  ompleted  a  Karun-to-Zaymda-Rud 
uvnal  The  Kanm  is  probabh  the  biblual  Ulai 

Karvmna,  Czech  Kannrid  (kar'vlnu),  Ger  Karwin 
(kar'vln),  city  (pop  21,080),  Silesia,  Czechoslo- 
vakia It  is  a  centei  of  coal  mining  and  industry 

Karwin,  Czechoslovakia  &ee  KMIVINNA 

Kasai  or  Kassai  (both  k-\sl'),  nver  rising  in  \ngola 
and  flowing  c  1,200  mi  N  to  tho  Congo  m  Belgian 
Congo  Its  tributatms  include  many  navigable 
streams  which  flow  to  the  north  The  Kasai,  itself 
navigable  for  c  420  mi  above  its  mouth,  is  an  im- 
portant trade  arteiy 

Kasan,  RSFSR   see  KIZ\N 

Kasbek,  Mount,  Georgian  SSR  see  K\ZBFK, 
MOUNT 

Kasbio,  Iran    see  KAZV  IN 

Kaschau,  Czechoslovakia  see  KOHJCB 

Kashan  (kashan').  city  (1047  estimated  pop 
44,994),  central  Iran,  on  a  caravan  route  between 
Tehran  and  Isfahan  Kashan,  where  the  Ardebil 
carpet  (1539)  and  « elebrated  porcelain  tiles  were 
made  in  the  Safavid  period,  still  produc  es  silk  tex- 
tiles, carpets,  and  copperware  It  is  intensely  hot 
m  summer  and  is  infested  with  sc  orpums,  but  is  one 
of  Iran's  piettiest  <  ities,  with  dean,  paved  streets 
and  handsome  caravansaries,  it  is  dominated  by  a 
13th-century  minaret  150  ft  high  Sialk,  a  recently 
excavated  prehistoric  site,  lies  2  rni  away  The 
well-known  rose  fields  of  Kamsar  or  Qamsar  are 
near  by 

Kashgar  (kiish'gdr),  Mandarin  Su-fu,  city  and 
county  (pop  275,427),  W  Smkiang  pro\  ,  China 
The  city,  on  the  Kashgar  river  (a  tributary  of  the 
Tanm),  is  the  provincial  capital  It  is  the  western 
terminus  of  tho  mam  road  of  Smkiang  and  is  a 
center  for  caravan  trade  with  India  and  the  USSR 
It  manufactures  cotton  and  wool  cloth,  rugs,  and 
gold  and  silver  jewelry  Kashgar,  when  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  Uigur  Turks  (750-840),  was  a  center 
of  Mamchaoism  The  city  nan  frequently  changed 
hands,  Jenghiz  Khan  and  Tamerlane  being  among 
its  conqueiors. 

Kashka-Darya  (kiishktt'-durya'),  rivet,  c  200  mi 
long,  Usbek  SSR.  Flowing  past  Kitab  and  Karshi, 
it  disappears  m  the  sands  of  the  arid  Kisil-Kum 
It  gives  its  name  to  an  oblast,  of  which  Karshi  is 
the  capital 

Kashmir  (kHshmcV,  k&sh'nier),  officially  Tammu 
and  Kashmir  (ju'mdo),  state  (82,258  sq  mi.,  pop 
4,021,610),  N  India  The  capital  is  Snnagar  Kash- 
mir IB  bordered  on  the  south  and  west  by  Pakistan, 
on  the  north  by  Afghanistan  and  China,  and  on  the 
east  by  Tibet.  Most  of  Kashmir  is  covered  with 
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lofty,  rugged  mountains,  including  sections  of  the 
Himalaya  and  Karakorum  ranges  Rivers,  in- 
cluding the  Indus,  run  through  the  relatively  nar- 
row valleys  into  which  the  people  are  crowded 
The  valley  of  the  Jholum  river,  the  celebrated  and 
beautiful  Vale  of  Kashmir,  is  the  most  populous 
area  and  the  economic  heart  of  the  state,  it  pro- 
duces abundant  crops  of  wheat  and  rice  There  is 
little  mining  or  modern  industiy  in  Kashmir  The 
handicrafts,  particularly  the  making  of  woolen 
cloth  and  shawls  (cashmeres) ,  foi  which  tho  state 
was  renowned  have  deteriorated  In  the  late  14th 
cent  ,  Kashmir  was  conquered  by  Moslems,  who 
converted  most  of  the  population  to  Islam  It  be- 
came part  of  the  Mogul  empire  m  1586,  but  by 
1751  the  local  ruler  was  independent  After  long 
disorder  Great  Britain  installed  a  Hindu  ruling 
family  in  1846  When  India  was  partitioned  m 
Aug  ,  1947,  Pakistan  dispatched  troops  to  gain 
contiol  of  the  state  They  were  opponed  by  the 
luler  (who  provisionally  acceded  to  the  dominion  of 
India  in  Oct  ,  1917)  and  by  Indian  forces  Early 
in  1948  India  accused  Pakistan  before  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  of  endangering  the 
peace  Tho  council  appointed  \dmual  Chester  B 
Nimitz  commissioner  for  Kashmir  and  charged 
him  with  arranging  a  plebiscite  on  the  national 
affiliation  of  tho  state  Eaily  in  1949  India  and 
Pakistan  agreed  to  end  hostilities  and  to  maintain 
their  military  positions  pending  the  plebiscite 
Kashmiri  language  (k&shine're),  language  of  the 
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Kasimir.  see  CASIMIR 

Kaskaskia  (koska'skeu),  village  (pop  167),  Ran- 
dolph co  ,  111  ,  on  Kaskaskia  island  in  the  Mississippi 
river  where  it  is  joined  bv  tho  Kaskaskia  river  It  is 
now  a  relatively  unpopulated  area  of  Illinois  mainly 
bee  ause  it  was  inundated  by  tho  Mississippi  toward 
the  c  lose  of  the  19th  cent  ,  but  the  past  of  Kaskas- 
kia is  deeply  rooted  in  the  history  of  the  region 
Tho  sett  lenient  was  established  b\  Jesuit  mission- 
aries in  1703  -four  yeais  after  the  founding  of 
CAHOKIA  -and  it  was  named  after  the  Kaskaskia 
Indians,  who  inhabited  the  area  (see  ILLINOIS  IN- 
DIA.NS)  In  time  an  agricultural  community  grew 
up  on  the  fertile  bottom  lands  surrounding  the 
village,  and  traders  made  it  a  center  of  operations 
The  French  built  (1733)  a  fort  at  this  site  and  oc- 
c  upied  it  until  1755  The  fort  was  destroyed  when 
Kaskaskia  was  taken  over  bv  the  British  in  1763 
In  1778  George  Rogers  Clark,  with  a  company  of 
Virginia  militia,  took  possession  of  the  village  for 
the  United  States,  and  a  period  of  turbulence  fol- 
lowed the  departure  of  Clark's  troops  in  1780 
Kaskaskia  declined  for  two  decades,  but  as  the 
capital  (1809-18)  of  Illinois  Territory  the  place 
throve  The  fiist  Illinois  newspaper  was  started 
(1814)  there,  its  population  greath  increased,  and 
it  was  made  the  capital  when  Illinois  became  (1818) 
a  state  It  dec  lined  after  the  <  apital  of  Illinois  was 
shifted  (1820)  to  Vandaha,  and  penodic  floods  dis- 
couraged  further  growth  Fort  Kaskaskia  btate 
Park  was  set  aside  m  1927  across  the  Mississippi 
river  near  ('heater,  III 

Kaskaskia,  river  rising  in  E  central  Illinois,  near 
Uibana,  and  flowing  c  ttH)  mi  southwest  across  tho 
state  to  enter  the  Mississippi  above  Chester 

Kasner,  Edward  (ka'snur),  1878-,  American  mathe- 
matician, b  New  York  ( itj  ,  grad  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  (B  S  ,  189b)  He  joined  the 
faculty  of  Columbia  Umv  in  1900,  where  he  was 
professor  of  mathematics  from  1910  and  Adrain 
professor  from  1937  His  researches  in  many 
branches  of  mathematics  include  studies  of  rela- 
tivity, horn  angles,  invariant1!,  differential  equa- 
tions, and  polygonu  functions  With  James  New- 
man he  wrote  Mathematits  and  the  Imagination 
(1940) 

Kasprowicz,  Jan  (van'  kaspr6've<h),  1860-1926, 
Polish  poet  His  writings  progressed  from  social 
revolt — eg,  From  a  Peasants  Field  (1891) — to 
poems  of  spiritual  struggle  and  philosophical  in- 
tensity Among  his  later  works  are  To  a  Dying 
World  (1902),  Hallad  of  the  Sunflower  (1908),  and 
The  Book  of  the  Poor  (1916) 

Kassa,  Chechoslovakia   see  KOHICE 

Kassaba  or  Cassaba  (kasa'ba),  oit\  (pop  22,713), 
W  Turkey,  NE  of  Smyrna  Its  modern  name  is 
Turgutlu  Kassaba  is  famous  foi  the  variety  of 
melon  to  which  it  gives  its  name  There  are  lignite 
deposits  near  by 

Kassat   see  KASAI 

Kassala  (kasa'la,  kji'sul'i),  city  (pop  31,210),  NE 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  Founded  in  1834  by  the 
Egyptians,  it  passed  with  the  i  est  of  the  Sudan  to 
Great  Britain  in  tho  latter  half  of  the  19th  cent 
It  was  held  (1885-94)  by  the  Mahdists  and  latei 
(1894-97)  by  Italy  During  the  Second  World  War 
it  was  occupied  by  Italian  forces  from  1940  to 
1941  It  is  a  cotton  mart 


Kassel  (kst'aul),  city  (1939  pop  216,141.  1946  pop 
127,668),  Hesse,  W  Germany,  on  the  Fulda  river 
A  center  of  important  locomotive  and  machinery 
industries,  it  was  during  the  Second  World  War 
also  a  center  of  German  airplane  and  tank  produc- 
tion, it  was  vntually  obliterated  by  Allied  bomb- 
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ings,  and  none  of  its  former  handsome  palaces, 
museums,  theaters,  and  other  pubho  buildings  re- 
main Thousands  of  inhabitants  were  buried  under 
the  ruins  However,  the  paintings  of  the  celebrated 
gallery  of  Kassel  (itself  destroyed)  were  saved 
Mentioned  as  early  as  the  10th  cent ,  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  land-graviate  of  Hesse-Kassel  (raised 
to  an  elec  toi  ate  in  1803)  After  Electoral  Hesse  and 
Nassau  passed  (1866)  to  Prussia  and  were  united 
into  the  province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  Kassel  was 
made  the  capital  Kassel  also  was  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  (1807-13)  undei  J6r6rne 
Bonaparte  An  older  spelling  is  Cassel 

Kassenne  Pass,  gap,  2.  mi  wide,  c  entral  Tunisia,  in 
the  Grand  Doisal  <  ham  (an  extension  of  the  Atlas 
Mts  )  A  key  point  in  the  Allied  offensive  on 
Tunisia  in  the  Sei  ond  World  War,  the  pass  was  the 
scene  of  an  Axis  break-through  (Fob  20.  1943),  but 
was  retaken  with  heav\  losses  by  U  8  forces  on 
Feb  25  See  NORTH  \M<H  A,  CAMPAIGNS  IN 

Kasson,  John  Adam  (ka'snn),  1822-1610,  American 
political  leader  and  diplomat,  b  Charlotte,  Vt , 
LL  1)  Umv  of  Vermont,  1842  He  practiced  law 
(1850-57)  in  St  Louis  and  afterwards  m  Des 
Momes,  Iowa,  where  ho  became  active  in  Repub- 
lican politics  He  helped  draft  the  Republican  na- 
tional platform  at  Chicago  m  1860  and  managed 
Abraham  Lincoln's  campaign  in  Iowa  He  was 
(1801-62)  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
and  wont  as  U  S  commissioner  to  the  Interna- 
tional Postal  Confeience  in  Paris  (1863)  He  went 
to  Europe  in  18b7  to  conclude  several  postal 
treaties  He  served  in  the  U  S  Congress  (1863-67, 
1873  77  1881  84)  and  in  the  Iowa  legislature 
(1808-72)  but  became  more  noted  AS  a  diplomat 
He  was  numstet  to  \ustna-Hungary  (1877-81) 
and  to  Germany  (1884-85),  representing  (1885) 
the  United  States  at  the  Berlin  Conference  to  regu- 
late the  status  of  the  Congo  He  returned  ui  1889 
to  Berlin  for  the  conference  on  Samoa  Ho  later 
was  a  member  of  the  iomt  high  commission  ap- 
pointed m  1898  on  differences  with  Canada  lie 
wrote  The  Evolution  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Ignited 
States  and  the  History  of  the  Monroe  Doctnnc  (1904) 

Kasson,  village  (pop  1,230),  SE  Mmn  ,  W  of  Roch- 
ester, in  a  farm  and  dairy  region,  settled  1865, 
me  1870 

Kastamonu  (ka"stamori5o'),  town  (pop  13,869),  N 
Turkev  It  is  the  capital  of  a  province  rich  in 
minerals  (coul,  mercury,  i  opper,  chromium,  and 
arsenic)  and  has  long  been  noted  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  copper  utensils  It  also  has  a  textile  indus- 
try The  name  also  appears  as  Kastamum 

Kastner,  Erich  (a'rtkh  kcst'nur)  1899-,  German 
novelist  and  poet  His  work  is  humorous  and 
satirical  .Several  of  his  novels  have  been  trans- 
lated, including  Emit  und  die  DeteLtive  (1929,  Eng 
tr,  1930),  Fabian  (1931,  Eng  tr ,  1932),  Dm 
Manner  im  Schnee  (19J4,  Eng  tr  ,  Three  Men  in 
the  Snow,  1935),  and  Die  verschwundene  Afmiatur 
(1936,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Missing  Miniature,  1930) 
Among  his  volumes  of  poetrv  is  Herz  artf  TaiUe 
[heart  on  the  sleeve]  (1928) 

Kastron  (ka'str6n),  town  (pop  3,322),  capital  of 
Lemnos  island,  Greece,  a  port  on  the  Aegean  Sea 
It  trades  in  lew  al  produc  e  The  name  also  appears 
as  Kastio  or  ("astro 

Katahdm  (kuta'dm),  mountain,  5,268  ft  hi?h,  be- 
tween branches  of  the  Penobscot  in  N  central 
Maine,  highest  point  in  Maine  The  peak  and 
surrounding  beautiful  wooded,  lake-dotted  terri- 
tory constitute  a  state  park,  the  gift  (1931)  of 
Gov  Percival  P  Baxter  Mountain  and  park  are 
•within  a  state  game  preserve  bee  E  S  C  Smith 
and  M  H  Avery,  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of 
Katahdm  (1930) 

Katanga  (katiing'gu,  ku-),  plateau  (c  216,000  sq 
mi  ,  pop  c  1,020,000),  SE  Belgian  Congo  The 
chief  city  is  Ehsabethville  In  the  east  there  is  -i 
mineral  zone  with  enormous  copper  deposits  which 
have  been  worked'binco  the  late  19th  cent  and  with 
coal,  iron,  cobalt,  tin,  and  radium  The  region  is 
connected  by  rail  with  tho  west  coast  of  Africa, 
with  Stanleyville,  and  with  Lusaka,  the  capital  of 
Northern  Rhodesia  Katanga  is  a  high  grassy 
plateau  used  for  agriculture  and  stock  raising  The 
climate  is  pleasant,  and  there  are  white  settlers 

Katar   see  QAT\R 

Katayama,  Tetsu  (tet'soo  kdtava'mi),  1887  ,  Jap- 
anese statesman  Long  active  in  the  Japanese 
labor  circles,  he  later  was  general  secretary  of  the 
Social  Democratic  party  When  this  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  police,  he  helped  organize  the  Social 
Mass  party  The  Soc  lal  Demociatu  party  was  re- 
organized after  the  Sec  ond  World  War,  and  he  be- 
came its  leader  and  was  prime  minister  (1947-48) 
of  a  coalition  i  abinet 

Katayev,  Valentin  Petrovich  (vulymtyeV  pgtrd'vlch 
kutl'uf),  1H97-,  Russian  novelist,  short -story 
wiiter  and  playwright  His  novels  portray  almost 
the  whole  range  of  Soviet  life,  from  the  period 
of  the  New  Economic  Policy  (The  Embezzlers, 
1927,  Eng  tr,  1929)  through  the  Five  Year 
Plan  (T\mt,  Forward'  1932,  Eng  tr  ,  1933)  to  the 
Second  World  War  (The  Wife,  1944,  Eng.  tr  ,  1946) 
In  The  Lonely  White  Sail  (1936,  Eng  tr  ,  1937, 
American  ed  ,  Peace  Ja  Where  the  Ttmpwts  Blow, 
1937)  he  evoked  pleasant  memories  of  childhood. 
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His  comedies  aie  very  popular,  eHX>cmlly  Squaring 
Uie  Circle  (  1929  ,  Eng  ti  .  .  1934)  ,  a  f  ai  oo  on  Soviet  mar- 
riage and  housing  conditions,  A  AftUwn  Torments 
(1934,  Eng  tr,  1934),  and  7  he  Blue  Kerchief 
(1042),  a  somewhat  farcical  (  rcatmont  of  the  Second 
World  War  Ako  available  in  English  are  some  of 
Katayev's  reports  on  tho  war  (We  Carry  On'  1942) 
and  Magic  Flower  (1947) 

Katharine  or  Katharine     For  w>me  persons  thus 
named,  see  CVTHERIN*, 

Katharine  of  Aragon,  14S,>  15«>  queen  of  England, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  In 
1501  she  was  married  to  Arthur,  eldest  son  of 
Henry  VII.  Ho  died  m  1502,  and  the  rnamage  of 
Katharine  to  his  bi  other  Henn  was  projected.  A 
papal  dispensation  was  obtained,  but  the  inamage 
was  delated  by  diplomatic  wrangling  between 
Henry  VII  und  Feidmand  und  did  not  take  plate 
(1500)  until  the  pume  had  ascended  the  throne  as 
HENRY  Vlll  In  15U,  as  recent  during  Henry's 
expedition  to  the  Continent,  she  organized  the  suc- 
cessful defense  against  Scotland  which  ended  in  the 
victory  at  Flodden  Onl>  one  of  Katharine's  six 
children  survived  infancy  (see  AI  \HY  I),  and  Heim 
was  disappointed  at  her  failure  to  produce  a  male 
heir  The  English  alliance  with  Katharine's  neph- 
ew, CHARLES  V,  wavered  and  fell  in  1525,  and  her 
political  important  e  de<  lined  tin  alb,  Heur>  be- 
<ame  violently  infatuated  with  Anne  BOLJEYN  In 
1527  with  the  help  of  Cardinal  WOLSE-V,  Ilonrv  be- 
gan the  attempt  to  have  his  marriage  annulled 
This  move  ultimately  precipitated  the  chain  of 
events  that  ended  in  the  hnghsh  Reformation 
Katharine  steadfastly  refused  to  at  know  ledge  the 
invalidity  of  the  marriage  or  to  retire  to  a  convent 
In  1529  at  a  tual  conducted  bj  Cardinals  CAMPFOCHO 
and  Wolsey,  she  appealed  vajnlv  to  Henrv,  denied 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  because  it  was  under 
pressure  by  the  king,  and  withdrew  Pope  C  LI.MBNT 
VII  recalled  the  hearing  to  Home,  in  effect  den>  ing 
tho  divorce  Henry  then  proceeded  on  his  own, 
after  his  sec  ret  marriage  to  Anno  Bolej  n  m  1633,  n 
court  presided  over  b>  Thomas  CRANMEK  pio- 
nounced  the  former  marriage  invalid  Katharine 
refused  to  accept  this  dec  ision  The  pope's  formal 
declaration  for  her  in  1534  came  too  late  Sepa- 
rated from  her  daughter,  Mar},  neyer  visited  b> 
Henry,  confined  with  few  attendants  at  various  in- 
ferior estates,  Katharine  refused  despite  nil  threats 
and  mistreatment  to  take  the  title  of  princess 
dowager  or  to  acknowledge  the  A<t  of  Succession 
and  the  Act  of  Supremac  \  She  died  after  a  pro- 
longed illness  See  Garrett  JMattinglj.,  Catherine 
of  Aragon  (1941) 

Katiuawar  (ka'teuwar*),  peninsula  (23,432  sq  mi  , 
pop.  3,484,222),  W  India  It  lies  between  the  Gulf 
of  Cutch  and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  Kathiawar 
comprises  Saurasshtra  state  and  portions  of  Bom- 
bay state  Mostly  level,  it  produces  much  cotton 
Katkor,  Mikhail  Nikiforovich  (meJchuyol'  nylke'- 
furuvloh  kutkdf),  1818-87.  Russian  journalist  In 
his  student  yearn  he  belonged  to  the  revolutionary 
circle  of  Belmsky,  Heraen,  and  Bakuiun  and  later, 
aw  the  editor  of  several  important  journals,  cham- 
pioned  a  constitutional  form  of  government 
modeled  on  the  English  But  after  the  Polish  m- 
vurrection  of  1863,  for  which  he  blamed  the  social- 
ists and  nihilists,  he  turned  to  the  reactionary  and 
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•Slavophile  party  He  wan  the  personal  adviser  of 
Alexander  III,  and  his  influence  upon  the  govern- 
ment was  enormous  He  wrote  much  on  literary 


and  political  subjects 

Katnui  National  Monument  (kat'ml),  2,697,590 
acres,  S  Alaska,  near  the  northern  end  of  the 
Alaska  Peninsula,  eat  1918  It  was  enlarged  in 
1931  and  1942  It  is  a  dying  voh  aim  region,  con- 
taining Katmai  Volcano  and  the  Valley  of  Ten 
Thousand  Smokes  (aiea  72  bq  mi  )  The  eruption 
(1912)  of  the  voltano  (hanged  the  topography  of 
the  area.  It  showered  vole  am<  ash  for  a  great  dis- 
tance, covering  Kodiak  Inland,  '100  nu  distant,  to 
a  depth  of  almost  a  foot.  All  plant  and  animal  hfo 
m  the  region  was  destroy  od  The  eruption  treated 
a  crater  8  mi.  in  circumferem  e  and  3,700  ft  deep, 
in  which  a  lake  has  formed  The  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  has  sent  a  number  of  scientific  ex- 
peditions to  the  region,  on  one  of  which  the  former 
Katmai  Pass  was  named  the  Valley  of  Ton  Thou- 
sand Smokes,  because  of  gases  and  stoam  rising 
from  thousands  of  vents  in  the  earth  In  recent 
years,  volcanic  action  has*  abated  The  region  is 
inaccessible  except  to  specially  equipped  explorers 
or  expedition**  See  R  F.  Griggs,  Scientific  Results 
of  the  Katmai  Expeditions  (1920)  and  The  Valley 
of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes  (1922),  B  K  Hubbaid, 
Mu$h,  You.  Matemukil  (1932) 

Katmandu  (katmundoV)  city  (pop.  c  80,000),  capi- 
tal of  Nepal  ,  founded  723  It  lies  in  a  fertile  valley 
at  an  altitude  of  c  4,500  ft  It  possesses  many  fine 
Buddlubt  templea,  a  college,  and  Sanskrit  libraries 
The  chief  palace  of  the  king  is  here 

Kato,  Takaaklra,  Viacount  (ta*ka-a'keril,  ka'to), 
1859-1926,  Japanese  statesman  He  served  as  am- 
bassador to  Gieut  Britain  and  was  (1809-1901, 
1906-8,  1913,  1914-16)  foreign  minister.  He  was 
Urgel>  responsible  for  presenting  the  Twenty-one 
Demands  to  China.  Later  he  organised  and  be- 
came head  of  the  conservative  Keugeikai  party  and 
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was  (1924—25)  prime  minister.  His  cabinet  WAS 
called  "the  Mitsubishi  government,"  because  both 
he  and  his  foreign  minister,  Shtdehara,  were  con- 
nected bv  marriage  with  tho  Mitsubishi  interests 
His  administration  reduced  army  strength  atul 
government  expenditures,  sponsored  the  manhood- 
auffrago  law,  and  favored  the  Peace  Preservation 
Law,  penalizing  political  heterodox} 
Kato,  Tomosaburo,  Baron  (tc>m&s"u"boorcV,  ka'to), 
1859-1923,  Japanese  admitaJ  He  was  navy  min- 
is tor  from  1915  to  1923,  directing  Japanese  naval 
operations  in  the  First  World  War  and  the  naval 
expansion  thereafter  As  head  of  the  delegation  to 
tho  Washington  Conference,  he  accepted,  however, 
tho  principle  of  naval  limitation  He  was  prime 
mimstei  (1922-23) 

Katona,  Joseph  (ktVtcVitt),  1791-1830,  Hungarian 
dramatiHt  His  tragedy  Bank  ban  (1821)  is  con- 
sidered the  best  piece  of  dramatic  poetry  in  Hun- 
garian Katona's  greatness  lay  in  hia  power  of  por- 
tray ing  the  development  of  emotional  conflict 

Katonah  (kuto'nu),  unmcotporated  residential  vil- 
lage (pop  1,7(14),  SE  N  Y  ,  m  \\estchester  co  ,  N 
of  White  Plains 

Katowice  (kAt6ve'tse),  Ger  Kattmvitz  (ka't&vlta), 
city  (pop  128,290),  capital  of  Sdesia  prov  ,  SW 
Poland  It  is  the  center  of  a  mining  arid  industrial 
district,  which  also  includes  the  cities  of  Bedzin, 
Beuthen,  Choizow,  Czeladz,  Dabrowa  Goimeaa, 
Gleiwitz,  Hindenburg,  and  Sosnowiec  Coal,  iron, 
zinc,  and  lead  are  mined  Katowice  has  metal, 
chemical,  food,  electrical,  printing,  and  leather  in- 
dustries It  wab  incorporated  in  1807  and  passed 
from  Germany  to  Poland  in  1021  It  was  damaged 
in  the  Second  Wrorld  War  Bogucice  (bogootse'tse), 
Ger  BogutHchrltz  (bo'gdot-shuts),  m  a  suburb 

Katrine,  Loch  (16kh  kat'iln),  lake,  c  8  mi  loug  and 
1  mi  wide,  Perthshire  and  Stirlingshire,  Scotland, 
E  of  Loch  Lomond  It  is  overlooked  by  Ben 
Venue  (2,393  ft  )  and  surrounded  by  hills  and 
woods  Its  outlet  flows  to  the  Toith  river  through 
Lochs  Aohray  and  Vennachar  In  1859,  when  Loch 
Katrine  became  the  source  of  water  supply  for 
Glasgow,  it.->  water  level  was  raised,  submerging  the 
Silver  Strand  of  Scott's  fsuly  of  the  Lake  ami  de- 
creasing the  size  of  Ellen's  Isle 

Katsina  (Icataf'uu,  kat'smu),  city  (pop  22.260),  N 
Nigeria.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  waif  1.1  nu  long  In 
the  17th  and  18th  cent  while  under  the  native 
state  of  Bornu,  it  was  the  largest  city  of  the  Hauaas 
and  a  seat  of  learning  and  culture  In  the  19th 
cent  it  was  exceeded  in  size  by  the  Hausa  city  of 
Kano  Katoina  has  an  imposing  mosque  and  a 
Moslem  college 

Katsura,  Taro,  Prince  (tur6',  kat'stmra),  1847-1913, 
Japanese  statesman  A  Choshu  clansman  he 
served  as  war  minister  before  he  was  prune  minis- 
ter (1901-6)  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  re- 
signing on  account  of  public  dwsatisf action  with 
the  peace  treaty  As  prime  minister  again  (1908- 
11),  he  put  through  the  annexation  of  Korea  and 
engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  diet  He  had  ceased 
being  a  protege  and  had  bee  ome  a  rival  of  YAMA- 
C.ATA,  who  relegated  him  to  the  post  of  keeper  of 
the  priv>  seal,  but  in  1912  Katsura  defied  the  clan 
oligan  hy  and  used  the  imperial  authority  to  make 
himself  prime  minister  He  organized  n  new  party 
and  tried  to  control  the  diet  bj  means  of  his  great 
wealth,  but  wan  forced  to  resign  in  1913 

Kattath  (ka/t&th),  unidentified  city,  N  central  Pales- 
tine Joshua  19  15 

Kattegat  (ka'tlgfit").  strait,  137  mi.  long  and  37  mi 
to  <  100  mi  wide,  between  Sweden  arid  Denmark 
It  is  connected  with  the  North  Sea  through  the 
Skagerrak,  which  begins  at  Capo  Skagen  or  the 
Skaw,  at  the  northern  tip  of  Jutland,  and  with  the 
Baltic  Sea  by  wa>  of  the  Oresund,  the  Great  Belt, 
and  the  Little  Belt  Goteborg  (Sweden)  and  Aar- 
hus  (Denmark)  are  the  <  hief  ports  The  name  also 
appears  as  Cattegat 

Kattowitz,  Poland  see  KATOWICK 

Katun  (kutoon'),  river,  380  mi  long,  SE  Altai  Ter- 
ritory, RSFSR,  m  8  Siberia  It  mes  m  the  Katun 
Alps  (see  ALTAI)  and  flows  generally  north  to  join 
the  Biya,  with  whu  h  it  forms  the  Ob  river 

katydid,  insect  of  the  long-horned  GRASSHOPPER 
family  Most  of  the  approximately  7,000  species, 
especially  the  tree-dwelling  forms,  are  groon  The 
majonty  aie  herbivorous  Sounds  are  produced, 
as  in  the  cricket,  by  rubbing  one  forewing  against 
the  othei  Cortam  species  m  the  E  United  States 
«ng  "Kttty  did,  Katy  didn't"  through  tho  night 

Katyn  (kutln'),  village,  RSFSR,  W  of  Smolensk.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  Geimans  iri  the  Second  World 
War  In  1943  the  German  government  announced 
that  the  mass  grave  of  some  10,000  Polish  officers 
had  been  found  m  a  forest  near  Katyn  and  accused 
the  Russians  of  having  massacred  them  The 
Russian  government,  while  denying  tho  accusation, 
refused  an  international  investigation,  and  a  break 
followed  between  Russia  and  the  Polish  govern- 
ment m  exile  (see  POLAND)  Subsequently,  Russia 
accused  Germany  of  having  massacred  the  officers. 
The  officers,  according  to  the  two  conflicting  ver- 
sions, had  been  prisoners  either  of  Russia  or  of 
Germany  after  the  defeat  of  Poland  m  1939. 

Katzimo:  see  ENCHANTED  MJESA. 

(kou'wlO,  wland  (661  «q.  nu,,  pop.  36,636), 


one  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  geologically  the  oldest, 
separated  from  Oahu  by  the  KauaT Channel.  LIHUB 
is  the  pimcipal  town,  and  NAWJWWIU  HARBOR  the 
chief  port.  In  the  central  mountain  mass  are  Ka- 
wuiknii  (5,170  ft ),  the  highest  peak,  and  WAIA- 
LXALH  Kauai  was  ceded  to  the  kingdom  of  Kame- 
hameha  I  m  1810.  The  former  beach  home  of 
Queen  Emma,  is  at  Lawai  bench  The  chief  prod- 
ucts of  the  island  are  sugar,  rice,  and  pineapples 
Kauffer,  Edward  McKnignt,  1890-,  American  postei 
artist  and  illuetiator,  b.  Groat  Falls.  Mont  After 
studying  in  Chicago,  Munich,  and  Pai  is,  he  settled 
m  London  (1914),  where  he  became  a  leader  in 
poster  designing  Tho  high  quality  of  hm  work 
merits  its  inclusion  in  numeious  galloiies  Kauffer 
is  also  known  as  the  iIUiHtiatoi  of  Burton's  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy  and  many  othei  works  He  edited 
The  Art  of  the  Poster  (1925) 

Kauffman,  Calvin  Henry,  1809-1931.  Amoncan 
botanist,  b  Lebanon,  Pa  Known  for  his  work  on 
mushrooms,  he  wrote  Agaricaceae  of  Michigan 
(1918)  and  numerous  articles  in  botanical  journals 
After  1904  he  was  on  the  faculty  of  the  Univ.  of 
Michigan 

Kauffmann,  Angelica  (ang-g&'loku  kouf'man),  1741- 
1807,  Swiss  historical  and  portrait  painter,  pupil  of 
her  father,  Joseph  Kauffmann  From  the  age  of  1 1 
she  showed  gieat  talent  After  some  successes  in 
Italy  she  went  to  England,  whore  she  became  a 
protegee  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  enjoyed  a 
brilliant  career  as  a  fashionable  portiait  painter  and 
decoi  atoi  She  was  one  of  the  01  igmal  members  of 
the  Royal  Academy  An  unfortunate  marriage 
(1767)  was  annulled  by  the  pope,  and  in  1781  sho 
married  the  Venetian  pamtei  Antonio  Jiuechi  and 
thenceforth  lived  in  Naples  and  Rome,  where  she 
continued  to  be  highly  populai  Few  women  paint- 
ers have  enjoyed  such  a  successful  career  Sho  wan 
a  gifted  singei  and  linguist  as  well  as  a  pamtei  and 
enjoyed  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  many  fa- 
mous oontompoiaiies  Hei  icputation,  however, 
has  greatly  declined,  being  based  on  charm  and 
facility  rather  than  on  moie  tmttotatitial  quahtieu 
Among  hei  poitraitu  are  those  of  Reynold's,  Gar- 
rick,  and  Mengs  (all  \ictona  and  Albeit  Mus ) 
Characteristic  hguie  compositions  aie  Krligion  Sur- 
roumltslhy  Virtuts  (National  Gall  .  London),  V  irtut 
and  Prudence  (Pa  A  cad  of  the  Fine  Arts),  and  two 
paintings  of  Telemachus  and  Calypso  (Metiopohtan 
Mus  )  The  Biitish  Museum  contains  a  collection 
of  her  drawings,  etchings,  and  engiavings  See 
biography  by  F  V  Gciard  (18<)3),  study  by  Lady 
Victoria  Manners  «nd  G  C  Williamson  (1924) 
Kaufman,  George  S  (kM'mun.  kouf  ),  1889-. 
American  jouinaliHt  and  playwright,  b  Pittsburgh 
He  conducted  humorous  columns,  and  as  a  drama 
critic  for  the  New  Yoik  Times  he  was  influential  m 
raising  the  standards  of  criticism  in  the  theater 
The  solo  author  of  only  one  pluv,  Thr  Butter  and 
Egg  Man  (1925),  he  wrote  many  wuccessful  playw 
in  collaboration  with  Marc  CONNKLLY,  Edna  For- 
ber,  Morne  Ryskmd,  and  MOSH  Hart  He  won  the 
1932  and  19  ±7  Puhtsei  Priae  for  drama  with  the 
musical  comedy  Of  Thte  I  Sing  (with  Morrie 
Rvskind,  1931,  t>coro  by  Georgo  Gershwin)  and  the 
play  You  Cant  Take  ft  with  You  (with  Mows  Hart, 
1936)  Among  the  plays  with  Edna  Ferber  are 
The  Royal  Family  (19J7),  Dinner  at  Eight  (1932), 
titage  Door  (19J6),  and  The  Land  It  Bright  (1941). 
With  Mos*  Hart  he  wrote  The  Man  Who  Came,  to 
Dinner  (1939)  and  The  /Mt<-  Gforge  Aplty  (1944). 
Kaufman  (kouf'mun,  kof'-),  city  (pop  2,b54),  co, 
seat  of  Kaufman  co  ,  N  Texas,  ESE  of  Dallas, 
founded  1848,  me  1873  This  market  center  proc- 
esses cotton  and  other  produce  of  the  nch  black- 
land  and  has  small  industries 
Kaufmann  Peak.  USSR  see  LKNIN  PKAK 
Kaukauna  (kokcVnu),  mdustiial  city  (pop  7,382), 
E  Wi8.,  on  the  Fox  and  E  of  Appleton,  settled  1793, 
mo.  1885  It  began  at)  a  fur-trading  post  of  the 
late  18th  and  eany  19th  cent  There  are  railroad 
shops,  stone  quames,  and  plants  processing  sul- 
phate and — most  important — dairy  products. 
Kaulbach,  Friednch  August  von  (frfi'drlkh  ou'gOftst 
fun  koul'bdkh),  1850-1920,  Get  man  portrait  and 
genre  pamtor,  son  and  pupil  of  Fnodrich  Kaulbach 
(1822-1903),  histoucal  and  portrait  painter  Fne- 
drich  August's  earhei  works  are  principally  genre 
scenes,  bnlhantly  colored  and  skillfully  handled 
In  1881  he  settled  in  Munich,  whore  he  achieved 
success  in  portraiture  He  was  director  (1886-91) 
of  tho  Munich  Academy  His  works  include 
Italian  Garden  and  Girl's  Head  (both  Metropoli- 
tan Mus ). 

Kaulbach,  Wilhelm  von  (vll'helm),  1805-74,  Ger- 
man historical  painter  and  illustrator.  He  was 
director  of  the  Munich  Academy  from  1849.  In 
Munich  he  executed  great  decorative  works  for  the 
Odoon,  the  palace,  and  the  Hofgarten  and  a  series 
of  designs  depicting  the  development  of  the  arts 
under  Louis  I  for  the  exterior  of  the  New  Pmako- 
thok  These  works  showed  his  penchant  for  the 
dramatic,  his  facility  for  rapid  painting  on  a  large 
scale,  and  his  love  for  the  grotesque  and  satiric 
In  1847  he  went  to  Berlin  to  decorate  th«  grand 
staircase  of  the  New  Museum  with  a  series  depict- 
ing the  evolution  of  civilization.  A  study,  or 
rephca,  of  one  of  the  aeries,  The  Crutadcrt  before 
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Jerusalem,  in  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  To 
his  la«t  period  belong  Sea  Fight  at  Salami*,  por- 
traits of  Louis  I  and  Maximilian  II,  and  a  self- 
portrait  Other  important  works  include  Madhouse, 
illustrations  for  Goethe's  Reineke  Fuchs  and  Faust 
and  a  Shakespeare  flattery  and  a  Goethe  Gallery 
Kaulun:  see  HOMO  KONG 

Kaunas  (kou'nas),  Pol  Kowno  (kov'nd),  Rus 
Kovno  (kdv'nu),  city  (pop  164,109),  central 
Lithuania,  on  the  Nemen  nvei  An  active  port,  it 
also  has  food,  textile,  and  other  industries  First 
mentioned  in  the  13th  cent  ,  Kaunas  was  a  medie- 
val trading  center  and  a  Lithuanian  stronghold 
against  the  the  Teutonic  Knights  It  passed  to 
Russia  in  the  third  partition  of  Poland  (1796) 
Though  strongly  fortified  by  the  Russians,  it  was 
captured  O915)  by  the  Germans  in  the  First  World 
War  From  1918  to  1940  Kaunas  was  the  provi- 
sional capital  of  Lithuania — VILNA  (which  Lithua- 
nia claimed  as  its  rightful  capital)  being  held  by 
Poland  until  19.19  and  by  Russia  in  1939-40 
Kaunas  was  occupied  by  German  forces  from  1941 
to  1944  During  the  German  occupation  the  Jews 
of  Kaunas  (about  30  percent  of  the  pre-war  popu- 
lation) were  virtually  exterminated  Before  evacu- 
ation at  the  approach  of  Russian  troops  the  Ger- 
mans destroyed  much  of  the  city  The  Urnv  of 
Kaunas  was  founded  in  1922 
Kaunitz,  Wenrel  Anton,  Ftlrst  von  (veVtsul  an'ton 
furst'  ftin  kou'nlts),  1711-94,  Austrian  statesman 
He  distinguished  himself  as  a  negotiator  of  the 
Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748)  and  from  1753 
until  his  retirement  in  1792  served  Maria  Theresa, 
Joseph  II,  and  Leopold  II  as  chancellor  and  foreign 
minister  Recognising  Prussia  lathe?  than  France 
as  the  chief  enemy  of  Austria,  Kaurutz  was  re- 
sponsible tor  the  coalition  that  led  to  the  SEVEN 
Y units  WAR  Through  Kaunitz,  Austria  shared 
in  the  first  partition  of  Poland  (1772)  Kaunitz 
did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  Joseph  II  on  all  his 
rcfoirns,  but  he  helped  Joseph  centralize  the  ad- 
ministration Kaunitz  is  rcgaidcd  as  one  of  the 
most  astute  statesmen  of  the  ISth  cent 

Kautsky,  Karl  Johann  (k  irP  yOhim  kout'skP), 
1854-1938,  German-Austrian  socialist,  b  Prague 
He  had  considerable  influence  in  politics,  he  was 
the  principal  deviser  of  the  Erfurt  Program,  a  dom- 
inant figure  in  the  Second  International,  and  co- 
founder,  with  Hugo  HA\HK,  of  the  Independent 
Social  Democratic  party  in  Germany  A  consistent 
opponent  of  Eduard  Bernstein  and  other  socialists 
who  advocated  revision  of  Marxist  doctrines, 
Kautsky  also  opposed  Lenin  and  Bolshevism  He 
wrote  a  great  amount  of  socialist  and  other  litera- 
ture and  edited  the  German  documents  on  the 
origin  of  the  First  World  War  (4  vols  ,  1919) 
Vmong  his  translated  works  are  The  Economic  Doc- 
trines of  Karl  Marr  (Kng  tr  ,  1925),  Ethics  and  the 
Materialist  Conception  of  History  (Kng  tr  ,  1907). 
and  Bohhemsm  at  a  Dtmllork  (Eng  tr  ,  1931) 

KavallaorKavala(both  ka\ii'lfi),f  it\  (pop  49,667), 
C  Macedonia,  Greece,  a  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Ka- 
valla  an  inlet  of  the  Kegean  Sea  It  is  the  chief 
Greek  c  enter  for  tobarc  o  proc  essing  and  exporting, 
and  its  artificial  harbor  is,  next  to  Salonica,  the 
most  important  in  N  Greece  It  was  conquered  by 
Bulgaria  from  Turke\  in  the  first  of  the  Balkan 
Wars  (1912-13)  and  was  coded  to  Greece  at  the 
c  one  luHion  of  the  M?<  ond  wur  K  ivalla  is  near  the 
site  of  ancient  Philippi 

Kaveri:  see  CADVERY 

Kavenn,  Veniamin  Aleksandrovich  (vPnyiimSn' 
ulylksftn'druvKch  kuvyfrtn),  1902-,  Russian  novel- 
ist and  short-story  writer  He  was  a  member  of 
the  literary  group  calling  itself  the  Serapion 
Brothers  and  expounded  that  circle's  creed  of  the 
artistic  independence  of  politics  in  the  story  The 
f'nknoum  Artist  (1931,  Eng  tr  ,  1947),  a  work 
owing  much  to  Western  influences,  especially  to 
ETA  Hoffmann  arid  Poe  Tiro  Cu/tfatns  (1940, 
Kng  tr  ,  1942)  had  more  the  orthodox  Socialist 
point  of  view  HIH  long  novel  The  Larger  View  is 
available  in  English  (1938) 

Kaw,  river  see  KANSAS,  river 

Kawagoe  (kawa'gdfi),  city  (1947  pop  50,294), 
Saitama  prefecture,  central  Honshu,  Japan  It  has 
a  9th-century  Buddhist  temple  and  today  manu- 
factures silk  textiles 

Kawaguchi  (kaw&'gooche.),  city  (1940  pop  97,115, 
1947  pop  116,007),  Saitama  prefecture,  central 
Honshu,  Japan  It  has  ironworks  and  textile  mills 

Kawartha  Lakes  (kuwftr'thu),  group  of  14  lakes,  in 
an  area  some  50  mi  long  and  25  mi  wide,  S  Ont . 
near  the  towns  of  Lindsay  and  Petei  borough  The 
lake* — Scugog,  Sturgeon,  Balsam,  Cameron,  Pi- 
geon, Bold,  Sandy,  Buckhorn,  Chemong,  Deer, 
Lovesick,  Stony,  Cleai,  and  Katnhowancoka — are 
popular  as  summer  resoits 

Kawasaki  (kftwft'sa'ke),  city  (1940  pop.  300,777, 
1947  pop  252,923),  Kanagawa  prefecture,  central 
Honshu,  Japan,  on  Tokyo  Bay  In  the  Tokyo- 
Yokohama  industrial  area,  it  has  steel  mills,  ship- 
yards, and  engmeeung  works  and  was  bombed 
(1946)  in  the  Second  World  War. 

Kaw  Indians:  see  KANBA  INDIANS. 

Kay,  Sir:  see  ARTHURIAN  LBGBND. 

Kay,  John.  1704-64,  English  inventor  He  patented 
in  1733  the  fly  shuttle,  operated  by  pulling  a  cord 
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which  drove  the  shuttle  to  either  side,  freeing  one 
hand  of  the  weaver  to  press  home  the  weft  The 
device  was  looked  upon  as  a  menace  to  hand  labor 
Kay  was  mobbed  and  his  model  destroyed  He 
went  to  Franco,  resumed  his  work,  and  tried  un- 
successfully to  win  recognition  in  England  Al- 
though he  was  the  inventor  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant principles  of  modern  mechanical  weaving, 
he  died  in  poverty  See  Perry  Walton,  Story  of 
Textiles  (2d  ed  ,  1925) 

Kay,  John,  1742-1826,  Scottish  caricaturist,  minia- 
ture painter,  and  etcher  Until  his  40th  year  he 
worked  as  a  barber,  devoting  his  spare  time  to 
painting,  etching,  and  sketching  the  celebrities  of 
Edinburgh  Kay's  portraits  and  caricatures  were 
collected  by  Hugh  Paton  under  the  title  A  Series  of 
Original  Portraits  and  Caricature  Etchings  by  the 
iMte  John  Kay  (1837-38,  new  ed  ,  1877) 
kayak,  see  CANOK 

Kaye-Smith,  Sheila,  1887-,  English  novelist  In 
1924  she  married  an  Anglican  clergyman,  Theodore 
P  Fry,  and  in  1929  they  were  both  converted  to 
Roman  Catholic,  ism  Her  concern  with  religion  is 
reflec  ted  in  her  series  of  novels  about  her  native 
Sussex,  including  Sussex  Gorge  (1916),  Joanna  God- 
den  (1P21).  The  End  of  the  House  of  Alard  (1923). 
Stitan  Spray  (1931),  The  Valiant  Woman  (19*8), 
Tambourine,  T,nmp<t,  and  Drum  (1943),  and  The 
Happy  Tree  (1949)  She  has  also  written  short 
stones,  a  few  plavs,  and  competent  ballad  poetrv, 
as  well  as  two  c ritual  works  with  G  B  Stern, 
Talking  of  Jane  Ansten  (1943,  American  title, 
Speaking  of  Jane  Austen,  1944)  and  More  a\>md 
Jane  Austen  (1949)  See  her  autobiography  ,  Three 
Ways  Home  (1937) 

Kayser,  Hemrich  Gustav  Johannes  (htn'iTkh  gdt>s' 
taf  yOha'nus  kl'zur),  1853-1940,  Geiman  physicist 
He  was  professor  at  Bonn  from  1894  to  1920  He  is 
known  for  his  work  in  sound  and,  in  association 
with  C  D  T  Rurige,  in  SPRCTRUM  analysis  He 
wrote  a  handbook  of  spectroseopv  (1901-12)  and 
a  treatise  on  the  electron  theory  (1905) 
Kayseri  (kl'sere),  cit\  (pop  57,864)  central  Turkey, 
KSK  of  Ankara  It  has  cotton  and  tile  manufac- 
tures and  is  an  agricultural  tradim?  center  The 
ancient  CAESAREA  MAZ\<M,  tho  <it\  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Seljuk  empires  The  name  also  appears  aw  Kaiaarta 
Kaysville,  city  (pop  1,211),  N  Utah,  between  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Ogden,  in  an  irrigated  farm  area, 
settled  1849  by  Mormons,  me  1868 
Kazakh  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  (knzdk',  ku-,  Run 
ktizakh')  or  Kazakhstan  (ka'zakstftn'  Uus  ku- 
ziikhstun'),  constituent  republic  (1,063,200,  1946 
estimated  pop  6,000,000),  USSR,  in  central  \sia 
It  borders  on  the  RSFSR  (Siberia)  m  the  north, 
China  in  the  east,  the  Kirghiz,  Uzbek,  and  Turk- 
men republics  in  the  south,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  in 
the  west  Alma-Ata,  the  capital,  and  Karaganda, 
Aktyubinsk,  Akmolmsk,  Petropavlovsk,  Chim- 
kent,  and  Semipalatmsk  are  the  thief  cities  The 
second  largest  constituent  republic-  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Kazakhstan  consists  primarily  of  the  dr\ 
Caspian  and  Turan  lowlands,  the  arid  UST  UHT 
plateau,  and  the  Kazakh  Hills  and  is  bounded  m 
the  east  and  south  b\  the  ALTAI  and  \H~TAU 
mountain  systems  The  climate  is  drv  and  con- 
tinental The  republic  includes  the  AR\L  SEA  and 
Lake  BATK\HH,  the  chief  rivers  are  the  Irtysh, 
Ural,  Hi,  and  S\  r  Darv  a  \gric  ulture  is  important 
in  the  black-earth  steppes  of  the  north,  where 
wheat  IB  grown  In  the  denert  and  semides>ert  area 
of  tho  central  section  and  m  the  arid  KI/IL  KUM 
sheep  and  camels  are  raised  The  southern  plains 
are  irrigated  and  grow  sugar  beets,  tobacc  o,  opium 
poppies,  rubber-bearing  plants,  cotton,  nee,  and 
fruit  Industry  is  based  on  ric  h  mineral  resourc  e«, 
notably  copper,  coal,  lead,  zinc ,  and  iron  The 
population  consists  of  Kazakhs  (57  percent),  Rus- 
sians and  Ukrainians  (33  percent),  and  smaller 
groups  The  Kazakhs  (formerK  called  Kirghiz, 
while  the  present  Kirghiz  were  c  ailed  Kara  Kirghiz) 
are  a  Turkic -speaking  Moslem  group  whose  war- 
like and  nomadic  ancestors  settled  in  the  region  in 
the  13th  and  14th  cent  Dominated  at  first  by  the 
Mongols  and  later  bv  local  khans,  the  area  came 
under  Russian  rule  in  the  19th  cent  Tho  republic 
was  first  constituted  (1920)  as  the  Kirghiz  \utono- 
tnous  SSR,  it  was  renamed  Kazakh  ASSK  in  1925 
and  in  1936  became  a  constituent  republic 
Kazan  (kuzan',  kuzan',  Rus  kuza'mu),  otv  (pop 
401.665),  capital  of  the  Tatar  ASSH,  E  European 
RSFSR,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga  It  is  a 
major  historic,  cultural,  industrial,  and  eommerc  tal 
center  The  name  is  sometimes  spelled  Kasan 
Among  its  many  manufactures  are  locomotives, 
aircraft,  agricultural  machinery,  synthetic  rubhei, 
gunpowder,  and  textiles  There  are  a  university 
(founded  1804),  technical,  medical,  and  scientific 
institutes,  an  opera,  several  theaters,  and  a  noted 
Tatar  museum  The  near-by  port  and  shipyards 
on  the  Volga  make  Kazan  an  important  water- 
transport  c  enter  Founded  in  1401,  Kazan  was  the 
capital  of  a  powerful  Tatar  khanate,  which  emerged 
from  the  empire  of  the  Golden  Horde  The  khan- 
ate was  conquered  and  tho  city  sacked  in  1562  bv 
Ivan  IV,  and  it  became  (18th  cent  )  an  outpost  of 
Russian  colonization  m  the  east  Of  the  splendid 
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Moslem  period  of  Kazan  little  remains  except  the 
Suyumbeka  tower  in  the  impressive  16th-century 
kromhn,  which  contains  many  domed  and  spired 
churches  and  monasteries  and  a  19th-century  pal- 
ace The  kremlm  resisted  (1774)  an  attack  by 
Pugachev,  who  burned  the  rest  of  the  citj.  The 
Tatars  still  form  24  percent  of  the  population  of 
Kazan,  the  rest  being  mostly  Russians  Lenin 
studied  at  the  Umv  of  Kazan 

Kazan  (kuzan',-zan'),  river  rising  in  8E  Mackenzie 
dint  of  the  Northwest  Teintories  and  flowing 
thiough  the  uninhabited  barren  grounds  area  of 
Keewatm  dist  c  450  mi  NE  to  Baker  Lake. 

Kazanhk  (ka*zanllk'),  town  (pop  19,386),  central 
Bulgaria,  in  the  Kazanhk  valley,  a  region  famous 
for  its  rose  fields  Kazanhk  developed  in  the  17th 
cent  as  a  manufacturing  center  for  attar  of  rosec 
It  now  also  manufactures  textiles  and  musical 
instruments 

Kazan-retto   see  VOLCANO  ISLANDS 

Kazbek,  Mount  (kftzbfk',  Rus  kuzbyek'),  peak, 
16,541  ft  high,  N  Georgian  SSR,  in  the  central 
Greater  Caucasus  An  extinct  volcano,  it  rises 
above  the  DARYAL  gorge  and  the  Georgian  Military 
Road  Its  glaciers  give  nw  to  the  Terek  river  It 
was  first  scaled  in  1868  An  alternate  spelling  u 
Kasbek 

Kazdagi,  Turkev    see  IDA  MOUNTAINS 

Kazimierz   see  C  \SIMIR 

Kazinczy,  Francis  (k&'zfntse,).  Hung  Karinaey  Fe- 
rencz  (f^'rents),  1759-1831,  Hungarian  author  and 
critic  He  was  the  great  literal  y  authonty  of  his 
time  and  a  leading  reformer  of  the  Hungarian 
language  \s  a  poet  he  was  at  his  best  in  didactic 
verse,  and  as  a  pioso  writer,  in  biogiaphy  His 
translations  of  Shakspere  and  other  foreign  authors 
are  notable,  and  his  many  letteis  to  Hungarian 
writers  are  valuable  for  their  criticism 

Kaznn  (kizvgn'),  Kasbm  (kazben'),  or  Qazvin 
(kazveV),  citv  (pop  (>0,013),  NW  Iran,  S  of  the 
Elburz  range  and  c  100  mi  W  of  Tehran,  on  routes 
to  Tabriz,  Resht,  and  Hamadan  It  contain  H  a 
mosque  of  Harun-al-ltashid  and  buildings  bv  Shall 
Abbas  I  It  was  capital  of  Persia  from  1514  to 
1690  The  Mongols  sa<  ked  it,  but  its  population — 
more  Turkoman,  Kurdish,  and  Tatar  than  Persian 
— resisted  the  Afghans  in  1723  In  tho  First  World 
War,  Russians  and  British  defended  (1918)  it 
against  Turkey  In  and  just  after  the  Second 
World  War  it  WHS  a  stronghold  of  Russian  oc  c  upa- 
tion  Kazvm  trades  in  silk,  fruit,  and  rue  and 
makes  carpets 

Kea'  see  KFOS 

Keaau,  T  H    see  OLA  A 

Kealakekua  Bay  (ka'uliikakoo'u),  W  Hawaii,  T  H  , 
in  the  Kona  district  Captain  Cook,  who  dis- 
covered the  islands,  stopped  here  on  hi«  second 
voyage  to  Hawaii  (1779)  and  was  killed  by  the 
natives  A  monument  to  him  stands  on  the  shore 

Kean,  Charles  John,  1811  '-1868.  English  actor;  son 
of  Edmund  Kean  He  went  on  the  stage  against 
his  father's  wishes  and  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  as 
Young  Nonal  in  Douglas  in  1827  At  his  father's 
last  appearance  in  183 i,  Charles  acted  lago  to  his 
father's  Othello  at  Covent  Garden.  He  produced 
many  Shakspenan  plavs  with  spectacular  settings 
and  staged  Byron's  Sardanapalus  His  forte  was 
melodrama  His  wife  was  Ellen  Tree  Kean,  1808- 
80,  an  English  actress  whom  he  married  in  1842 
Her  first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden  in  1829 
established  her  reputation  as  a  comedienne  She 
played  opposite  her  husband  until  his  death,  when 
she  retired  See  W  G  B  Carson,  Letters  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  f  harlts  Kean  Relating  to  Their  American 
Tmirs  (1945) 

Kean,  Edmund,  1787?-1833,  English  actor  His 
parentage  is  uncertain,  although  evidence  favors 
Edmund  Kean,  a  surveyor's  clerk,  and  Aim  Carey, 
one  of  a  company  of  strolling  players  He  served 
an  apprenticeship  with  groups  of  provincial  and 
strolling  plavers  and  in  1814  appeared  at  Drury 
Lane  as  Shvloek,  a  triumph  that  is  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  the  theater  He  further  increased  his 
reputation  as  Richard  III,  Hamlet,  Othello,  lago, 
Lear  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach  In  the  United 
States  m  1820-21  Kean  had  many  triumphs,  but  a 
broken  engagement  in  Boston  ruined  his  popularity 
there  In  1822  a  suit  for  adultery  brought  by  Alder- 
man Cox  resulted  in  a  separation  from  his  wife  and 
son  and  hastened  the  disintegration  of  his  personal 
life  and  his  career  In  1825  he  again  viuited  the 
United  States  and  in  some  measure  retrieved  his 
reputation  \fter  his  return  to  England  in  1826 
his  health  and  dramatic  powers  declined  At  his 
peak,  however,  he  hid  such  intensity,  force,  and  in- 
sight in  his  port  raval*.  that  a  place  among  England's 
greatest  actors  of  tragedy  is  ashured  him  Leigh 
Hunt,  Byron,  and  Lamb  praised  him,  Hailitt 
lauded  him  in  .4  1  lew  of  the  English  Stage  (1818), 
and  Coleridge  claimed  for  him  the  power  to  reveal 
Shakspere  bj  '  flashes  of  lightning  "  See  H  N 
Hillebrand,  Edmund  Kean  (1933) 

Kean,  Ellen  Tree    see  KK\N,  CHARL.BR  JOHN 

Keansburg,  borough  (pop  2,904),  E  N  J  ,  a  resort 
on  Rantan  Bay  ESE  of  Perth  Amboy,  mo  1917. 

Kearney,  Dennis  (kar'nfi),  1847-1907,  American 
political  agitator,  b  Co  Cork,  Ireland.  He  was 
a  sailor  and  then  a  San  Francisco  drayman.  When 
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California  Buffered  a  depression  in  1877,  Kearney 
began  addressing  the  workingmen  and  the  unem- 
ployed in  vacant  San  Francisco  sand  lots  He  de- 
nounced the  Central  Pacific  RR  monopoly,  politi- 
cal and  economic  abuses,  and  particularly  Chinese 
labor,  ending;  many  of  his  speet  hea  with  the  words, 
"The  Chinese  must  go  "  His  inflammatory  ha- 
rangues attracted  many  followers,  and  after  organ- 
izing the  Workmen's  l»art>  -often  called  the '  'Sand- 
Lotters" — he  led  in  tho  1870s  in  driving  Orientals 
from  their  factories,  in  burning  their  laundries,  and 
m  threatening  violem  o  to  those  who  employed  Chi- 
nese workers.  The  part\  united  with  the  Granger 
organization  and  sent  a  large  number  of  delegates 
to  the  California  constitutional  convention  of  1878, 
where  their  influence  brought  about  many  new 
laws  The  state  judicial  system  was  reformed,  a 
railroad  commission  was  set  up,  and  home  rule  was 
set  up  in  San  Francisco  The  Chinese  were  for- 
bidden to  hold  property  and  to  engage  m  specified 
occupations  The  provisions  denying  the  Chinese 
civil  liberties  wore  later  voided  bv  the  courts 
Kearney  went  Kast  to  popularize  tho  Working- 
men's  party,  but,  gaining  little  succ  e<»s,  he  dropped 
back  into  obscuutv  after  1884 
Kearney  (kar'ne).  city  (pop  9,043),  co  seat  of 
Buffalo  co  ,  S  Nobr  ,  on  the  PUttc  and  SW  of 
Grand  Inland,  in  the  Great  Plains  guun  and  live- 
stock area,  founded  1871,  me  187 }  It  is  a  proc- 
essing, trade,  and  rail  center  Fort  Kearney 
(named  for  8  W  Kearny,  but  misspelled),  estab- 
lished near  by  in  1848  to  protect  the  Oregon  Trail, 
was  abandoned  in  1871 ,  the  site  is  now  a  state  park 
A  state  teachers  college,  a  state  hospital  for  the 
tubercular,  and  a  state  reform  school  are  here 
Kearny,  Lawrence  (kar'n6),  1789-1868,  American 
naval  officer,  b  Perth  Arnboy,  N  J  He  bet  arne 
a  midshipman  m  1807,  served  m  tho  War  of  1812, 
and  later  saw  action  in  the  Caribbean  and  Medi- 
terranean against  pirates  As  commander  (1840- 
43)  of  the  East  India  squadron,  he  opened  negotia- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  signing  of  a  c  ommerciul 
treaty  between  China  and  the  United  States  m 
1844  On  his  way  home  he  stopped  at  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  where  he  protested  agamst  any  provisional 
cession  to  Great  Britain  Stephen  Watts  Kearnv 
was  his  cousin  See  biography  by  C  S  Alden 
(1937) 

Kearny,  Philip,  1814-62,  Union  general  m  tho  Civil 
War,  b  New  York  city,  grad  Columbia,  1833, 
nephow  of  Stephen  W  Kearny  After  studying 
law  he  joined  tho  army  (1837)  One  of  three  officers 
sent  to  study  the  French  cavalry  service  (1839), 
ho  served  (1840)  with  the  French  in  the  Algerian 
campaign  In  the  Moxuan  War,  Keainy  lost  an 
arm  at  Churubuseo  He  resigned  from  the  army  in 
1851  to  travel  and  in  1859  fought  again  with  the 
French  in  the  war  for  Italian  liberation  Upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  ho  was  appointed  briga- 
dier general  of  volunteeis  and  given  command  of 
the  1st  New  Jersey  Brigade  Kearnv  fought  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign  and  at  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run  While  reconnoitermg  at  Chantilly  he 
unknowingly  entered  tho  enemy's  hues  and  was 
killed,  Sept  2,  1862  Kearny  was  noted  for  his 
courage  and  dash  arid  was  idolized  by  his  men 
Kearny,  N  J  ,  was  named  for  him 
Xearny,  Stephen  Watts,  1794  1848,  American  gen- 
eral m  the  Mexican  War,  b  Newark,  N  J  He  left 
Columbia  College  to  join  the  army  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  of  1812  and  was  ape*  mlh  mentioned 
for  his  work  at  Queenston  Heights  He  remained 
in  the  army,  serving  at  posts  on  the  Western  fron- 
tier At  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  War  ho  was 
made  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  West  with 
the  rank  (June,  1846)  of  brigadier  general  With 
c  1,600  men  he  marched  over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  to 
New  Mexico,  entered  the  cit\  of  Santa  Fe  without 
opposition,  and  organized  a  civil  government  for 
the  territory  On  his  way  to  join  the  forces  of 
Commodore  Robert  F  STOCKTON  m  California  he 
was  besieged  at  San  Pusqual,  where  he  was  wounded 
and  suffered  casualties  of  a  third  of  his  command 
before  being  rescued  by  relief  forces  from  Stockton 
After  several  skirmishes  the  combined  forces 
reached  Los  Angeles  and  occupied  the  town  A  dis- 
pute arose  between  Kearny  and  Stockton  an  to  the 
chief  command,  and  Col  John  C  FREMONT,  ap- 
pointed civil  governor  of  California  by  Stockton, 
refused  to  obey  Kearnv 's  orders  When  orders  from 
Washington  sustained  Kearnj,  he  had  Fremont 
court-martialed  Kearny  was  military  go  vet  nor  of 
the  territory  until  the  end  of  May,  1847  After- 
wards he  went  to  Mexico,  where  he  was  governor 
of  Veracruz  and  then  of  Mexico  city  for  brief  peri- 
ods in  1848  Fort  Kearney,  erected  ui  1848  on 
the  Platte  river  in  what  is  now  Nebraska,  was 
named  for  Kearny  but  misspelled 
Kearny  (kar'ne),  town  (pop.  39,467),  NE  N  J  ,  in- 
cluding much  of  the  tidal  wastelands  between  the 
Passaic  and  the  Hackensack  E  of  Newark,  me 
1899  It  is  the  site  of  shipyards  (greatly  enlarged 
in  1941,  scene  of  strikes  in  1940  and  1941),  dry 
docks,  and  factories  producing  paint,  chemicals, 
hnoleum,  and  electncal  pioducta  Arlington  is  a 
residential  and  industrial  section.  The  meadow- 
lands  are  constantly  being  reclaimed  for  industrial 
purpose*. 
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Kearsarge  (ker'sarj"),  Union  ship  in  the  Civil  War 
See  CONFEDERATE  CRUISERS 

KeatB,  John,  1795-1821,  English  poet,  b  London; 
son  of  a  livery-stable  keeper  At  school  at  Enfield 
he  became  the  friend  of  Charles  Cowden  Clarke 
Apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  (1810),  Keats  came  to 
know  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  literary  circle,  and  by 
1817  he  had  given  up  surgery  to  write  poetry  His 
Poems  (1817)  included  "I  stood  tip-toe  upon  a  little 
hill,"  "Sleep  and  Poetry,"  and  a  number  of  son- 
nets Endymion,  a  long  poem,  came  out  m  1818 
Keats  returned  from  a  walking  tour  in  the  High- 
lands (1818)  to  find  himself  attacked  m  Blackwood'a 
Magazine — an  article  probably  by  J  G  Lockhart 
berated  him  for  belonging  to  Leigh  Hunt's  "Cock- 
ney school"  of  poetry — and  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
The  belief  of  some  of  his  friends  that  these  attacks 
hastened  his  early  death  is  mentioned  by  Shelley  in 
Adonais  but  Clarke  and  Joseph  SBVKUN  disagreed, 
as  do  modern  biographers  His  passionate  love  for 
Fanny  Brawne  seems  to  have  begun  in  1818  too 
Her  letters  to  his  sister  show  that  her  critics'  con- 
tention that  she  was  a  cruel  flirt  was  not  true  and 
only  Keats's  failing  health  prevented  their  mar- 
riage Keats  contracted  tuberculosis,  probably 
from  nursing  his  brother  Tom,  who  died  in  1818, 
and  the  medical  practice  of  the  time  tended  to  ac- 
celerate its  course  Keats  sailed  for  Italy  with 
Severn  shortly  after  tho  publication  of  Lamia,  Isa- 
bella, The  Eve  of  St  Agnes,  and  Other  Poems  (1820), 
and  died  there  In  spite  of  his  tragically  brief 
career,  Keats  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  poets 
The  poems  of  1820  -especially  "Ode  to  a  Nightin- 
gale," "Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,"  "To  Autumn," 
and  "Ode  on  Melancholy" — are  unequaled  for  dig- 
nity, melodic  beauty,  and  richness  of  sensuous  im- 
agery Some  of  KeatsS  finest  work  is  in  the  unfin- 
ished epic  "Hyperion  "  Among  his  posthumous 
pieces  the  best  known  are  "La  Belle  Dame  sans 
Moroi,"  in  its  way  as  great  nn  evocation  of  romantic 
medievalism  as  "The  K\e  oi  St  Agnes  "  Among 
his  sonnets,  familiar  ones  are  "On  Fust  Looking 
into  Chapman's  Homer,"  '  When  I  have  fears  that 
I  may  cease  to  be,"  and  "Bright  star'  would  I  were 
steadfast  as  thou  art  "  '  Lines  on  the  Mermaid 
Tavern,"  "Fancy,"  and  "Bards  of  Passion  and  of 
Mirth"  are  delightful  improvisations  Keats's 
poetic  dramas,  '  Otho  the  Grout"  and  "King  Ste- 
phen," were  unsuccessful,  and  his  attempt  at  a 
"popular"  poem,  "The  Cap  and  Bells,"  was  a 
failure  His  letters  (ed  bv  M  B  Forman,  1935) 
are  charming  at>  literature  and  valuable  for  their 
insight  into  his  character  See  biographies  by  Sid- 
ney Colvin  (hew  od  ,  1925),  Amy  Lowell  (2  vols  , 
1925),  Dorothy  Hewlett  (1937),  and  C  A  Brown 
(1937),  H  E  Rollins,  ed  ,  The  Keats  Circle  Letters 
and  Paper  s,  181  h  1X78  (1948) 
Keble,  John  (kc-'bul),  1792-1866,  English  clergyman 
and  poet  His  career  (1807-11)  at  Coipus  Chnsti 
College,  Oxford,  was  one  of  unusual  distinction 
Made  fellow  of  Oriel  College  in  1811  and  ordained 
in  1816,  he  became  tutor  and  examiner,  but  re- 
signed iti  1823  to  Income  his  father's  curate  He 
based  the  doctnno  and  devotion  of  his  important 
poetical  work  The  Chrmtutn  Year  (1827)  on  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  It  sold  150  editions  in 
50  years  and  led  to  a  professorship  of  poetry  at 
Oxford  (1831-41)  Alarmed  at  the  suppression  of 
10  bishoprics  m  Ireland,  Keble  preached  (1833)  a 
sermon  which  he  called  "National  Apostasy  "  J 
H  Newman  later  called  this  the  beginning  of  the 
OXFORD  MOVKMKM  Keble  participated  in  the 
Tract*  for  the  Time*  and  was  closely  associated  with 
Newman  through  his  pupil  R  H  Froudo  From 
1836  he  held  the  liv  ing  ol  Hurslev,  Hampshire  His 
works  include  an  edition  of  Richard  Hooker's 
works  (1836),  a  life  of  Bishop  Wilson  (1863),  the 
Oxford  Psalter  (1839)  and  Lyra  Innocentium 
Thoughts  in  Verse  on  Children  (1846)  Among  his 
poems  are  the  woll-knowu  hymns  Red  o'er  the 
Forest,  Nw  Every  Morning  la  Th)i  Love,  and  Sun  of 
mu  Soul  See  biographies  by  J  T  Coleridge 
(1869)  and  Walter  Lock  (1892) 
Keble  College,  see  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY 
Kebnekaise  (kPb'nukrsu)  [Lappish, -kettle  top], 
mountain  peak,  6,905  ft  high,  Norrbotten  co  ,  N 
Sweden,  highest  in  Sweden  It  has  several  glacieis 
Kechua  see  QUICK UA 

Keck,  Charles,  1875-,  American  sculptor,  b  New 
York  (ity  One  of  his  best-known  works  is  the 
figure  America,  for  the  Allegheny  County  Soldiers' 
Memorial,  Pittsburgh  Other  monuments  are  one 
to  George  Washington,  Buenos  Aires,  the  Friend- 
ship Monument  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  the  Liberty  Monument,  Tioondoro- 
ga,  N  Y  ,  and  the  Booker  T  Washington  monu- 
ment at  Tuskegee,  Aia  In  Charlottesville,  Va  , 
are  two  groups,  Lewis  and  Clark  and  the  equesti  mn 
Stonewall  Jackson 

Kecskemet,  Hung  Kecskemet  (kech'kemat),  city 
(pop  87,269),  central  Hungary,  c  50  mi  SE  of 
Budapest  In  existence  since  at  least  the  4th  cent , 
it  m  a  typical  Hungarian  "peasant  city,"  occupying 
363  sq  mi  It  is  the  center  of  Hungarian  fruit 
export  A  law  school  here  has  a  large  library 
Kedah  (kt-'du,  ka'da),  state  (3,040  sq.  mi.,  pop 
653,987),  NW  Malaya,  on  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
It  is  bounded  on  the  northwest  by  PJBRMS,  on  the 


north  and  east  by  Thailand,  and  on  the  east  and 
south  by  PBRAK  The  capital  is  Alor  Star  Along 
the  coast  are  wide  alluvial  plains  where  nee  is 
giown  8  Kedah  has  rubbei  plantations  Tin  is 
mined  in  the  hills  of  the  inteiioi.  The  majority  of 
the  people  are  Malays;  there  aie  many  Chinese 
and  small  groups  of  abongines  (Sakai  and  Semang) 
Kedah  is  believed  to  have  been  the  center  of  the 
early  Hmduized  kingdom  of  Langkasuka,  known 
from  Chines©  reports  of  the  6th  cent  During  the 
Sailcndra  domination  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  (8th- 
13th  cent ),  it  was  an  important  seat  of  the  uaval 
power  of  tho  Sailendraa  and  the  terminus  of  trans- 
penmsular  trade  routes  Overrun  (13-16th  cent ) 
by  the  later  conquerors  of  the  peninsula,  it  never- 
theless maintained  substantial  independence  and 
a  profitable  trade  with  India  and  Indonesia  Aftei 
the  fall  of  Malacca  (1511),  Kedah  was  brought  into 
the  Siamese  orbit  By  ceding  PBNANO  (1786)  and 
Province  Wellealey  (1800)  to  the  British  the  sul- 
tan of  Kodah  embitteied  his  relations  with  the 
Siamese  court,  which  was  not  appeased  by  his  sub- 
sequent conquest  of  Porak  foi  Siam  A  bloody 
Siamese  invasion  (1821)  drove  him  into  exile  till 
1842,  upon  his  return,  Perils  was  erected  into  a 
separate  state  In  1 909  Siam  transferred  sovereign- 
ty over  Kedah  to  Groat  Britain  Before  tho  estab- 
lishment of  the  federation  of  Malaya  (1948),  Kedali 
was  classed  as  one  of  the  Unfederatod  Malay  States 

Kedar  (ke'dur),  powerful  nomadic  tribe,  descend- 
ants of  the  second  son  of  Ishmael,  living  NW  of  the 
Sinai  peninsula,  E  of  Palestine  Gen  25  13,  Ps 
120  5,  Cant  1  5,  Isa  21  16,  42  11,  60  7,  Jer  2  10, 
49  28,  Ezok  27  21 

Kedemah  (ke'demu,  ke'domu)  [Heb  ,-oastwaid], 
son  of  Ishmael  Gen  25  15,  1  Chron  1  31 

Kedemoth  (kf  Mumfith,  ke'd5-),  unidentified  town, 
E  of  the  Dead  Sea  Deut  2  26,  Joshua  13  18,  21  37, 

1  Chron   6  79 

Kedesh  (ke'dosh)    1  Town,  S  Juduh  Joshua  15  2] 

2  See  KISHION    3  or  Kedesh-naphtali  (-naf'tull), 
city,   extreme   N   Palestine,    c  3   mi     NE   of   the 
Bahi-ol-Huleh     It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Bible     There  are  interesting  rums     Joshua  12  22, 
19  37,  20  7,  21  32,  Judges  46-11,2  Kings  15  20, 
1  Chron   6  70 

Keeler,  James  Edward,  1857-1900,  American  ns- 
trouomer,  b  La  Salle,  111  He  went  at  21  on  tho 
Naval  Obhcrvatoiy  expedition  to  Colorado  to  ob- 
serve the  solar  eclipse  of  July,  1878  In  1886  ho 
became  an  assistant  and  in  1888  full  astronomoi 
at  Lick  Observatory.  Mt  Hamilton,  Calif  Ht> 
was  at  tho  head  of  Allegheny  Observatory  (1891- 
98)  In  the  course  of  his  examination  of  the  spot  tra 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  he  furnished  confirmation 
for  Clerk  Maxwell's  thenry  that  tho  rings  of  Saturn 
are  composed  of  meteoric  particles  In  1898  Kooler 
returned  to  Lick  Observatory  as  director,  and  thei  e, 
working  with  the  Crosssley  reflector,  ho  obser\ed 
and  photographed  vast  numbers  of  nebulae  never 
oven  suspected  before,  ar living  at  the  conclusion 
that  tho  spiral  nebula  is  the  normal  type  He  con- 
tributed memoiis  to  the  Royal  Astiommmal  So- 
ciety of  England  and  many  papers  to  the  Astro- 
physical  Journal,  of  which  he  was  cooditor  He 
wrote  Spectroscopic  Observations  of  Nebulae  (1894) 
Keeling  Islands  seo  Cocoa  IBUNDS 
Keelung  or  Killing  (both  ke'loong').  lap  Am//, 
city  (pop  136,181),  N  Formosa  prov  ,  China,  a  port 
on  the  East  (''hum  Sea  It  figured  largely  in  earh 
European  rom menial  rivalries  Portuguese  tntd- 
ers  settled  in  the  late  16th  cent  and  were  driven 
out  by  the  Spanish,  who  suffered  tho  same  fate  ut 
the  hands  of  tho  Dutch  m  the  mid- 17th  cent  Tho 
city  came  under  Chinese  control  in  the  early  18th 
tent  It  was  made  an  open  port  in  1858,  but  at 
the  beginning  (1895)  of  the  Japanese  occupation  of 
Korea  it  lost  this  status  A  major  naval  base  of 
Japan,  Keelung  was  heavily  bombed  in  the  Second 
World  War  The  city's  extensive  rail  connections 
permit  it  to  draw  on  many  areas  for  ita  exports, 
which  include  tea,  sugar,  camphor,  cotton  goods, 
and  ores  Among  the  industries  are  food  process- 
ing and  copper  smelting 

Keen,  William  Williams,  1837-1932,  American 
surgeon,  b  Philadelphia,  M  D  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  1862  He  was  professor  of  surgery  at 
Jefferson  (1866-75,  1889-1907)  and  head  of  tho 
Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy  (1866-75)  He 
wrote  a  valuable  treatise  on  gunshot  wounds  (with 
S  W.  Mitchell  and  G  R  Morohouse,  1864)  and 
other  important  works  including  American  Text- 
book of  Surgery  (1892)  and  System  of  Surgery  (8 
vols  ,  1906-21)  A  hiilhant  and  skillful  surgeon,  he 
received  national  and  international  honors  In 
1917  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  operation,  per- 
formed in  1893  with  other  surgeons,  to  remove  a 
cancer  from  President  Cleveland's  mouth 
Keene,  Charles  Samuel,  1823-91,  English  pen-and- 
ink  artist  and  caiicatunnt  In  1851  he  began  his 
long  association  with  Punch,  where  the  bulk  of  hia 
work  appeared  He  also  contributed  to  Once  a  Week, 
notably  the  illustrations  for  Charles  Reade's  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth  and  George  Meredith's  Evan  Har- 
rington. His  drawings  were  distinguished  for  their 
excellent  draughtsmanship  and  forceful  character - 
nation  See  studies  by  G.  S.  Layard  (1892)  and 
Joseph  PenneU  (1897). 
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Keene,  Ltura,  c.  1826-1873,  Anglo-American  actress 
and  manager  Her  real  name  and  parentage  are  un- 
known She  played  with  Mme  Vestns  at  the 
Lyceum,  London,  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1852,  and  became  manager  of  Laura  Keene's  Va- 
rieties Theater,  New  York,  m  1855  In  1856  she 
opened  Laura  Keeno's  Theater  (later  the  Olympic), 
which  was  hospitable  to  American  plays  Her  most 
famous  production  was  Tom  Taylor's  Our  American 
Cousin,  which  she  gave  at  Ford's  Theater,  Wash- 
ington, when  Lincoln  was  shot  there  in  1866  See 
Joseph  Jefferson,  Autobiography  (1890),  G  C  D 
Odell,  Annals  of  the  New  York  Stage,  Vol  VI  (1931) 
Keene,  city  (pop  13,832),  co  seat  of  Cheshire  co  , 
SW  N  H  .  W  of  Manchester,  settled  1736,  me  as  a 
town  1753,  as  a  city  1873  Mills  were  built  along 
the  Ashuelot  and  other  streams  and  granite  was 
quarried  The  city  produces  shoes,  textiles,  wooden 
articles,  and  glass  and  has  railroad  shops  A  state 
teachers  college  was  opened  hero  in  1901  Keene 
has  a  summer  theater  Wyman  Tavern  (1762)  and 
the  First  Congregational  Church  (1786)  are  among 
the  old  buildings 

Keesevule  (kezMl),  village  (pop  1,921),  NE  N  Y  , 
on  the  Ausable  and  S  of  Plattsburg.  in  a  farm  area, 
settled  1806,  me  1878 

Keewatin  (kewa'tm.-wa'tm),  provisional  district, 
part  of  the  Northwest  Territories,  N  of  Manitoba 
and  W  of  Hudson  Bay^  created  1920  It  includes 
much  of  the  BARREN  OROUNDB  country 
Keewatm  (kfiwa'tln),  town  (pop  1,481),  W  Ont  , 
on  tho  Lake  of  the  Woods  m  a  spot  of  great  natural 
beauty  It  is  a  center  for  hunting  and  fishing  and 
has  lumber  and  flour  mills 

Keewatin  fkfiwft'tln),  village  (pop  1,942),  NE 
Minn  ,  SW  of  Hibbmg  and  on  the  Mesabi  iron 
range 

Keewatm  •  see  ARCHEOZOIC  ERA 
KeheUthah    (ke'hela'thu)    [Heb  ,-  assembly  j,    un- 

identified desert  encampment     Num   33  22,23 
Keighley  (keth'le),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop 
40,441.  1947  estimated  pop  56,170),  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  England,  WNW  of  Leeds    Its  prod- 
ucts include  woolen,  silk,  and  rayon  goods,  leather, 
paper,  and  sewing  and  washing  machines    In  1939 
Keighley  absorbed  near-by  Hawoith 
Keihin   see  YOKOHAMA 
Kei  Islands,  Indonesia  see  KAI  ISLANDS. 
Keijo,  Korea  see  SEOUL 

Keil,  William  (kll).  1812-77,  German  religious  leader 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1838  Preaching 
the  dot  trine  of  Christian  love,  he  gathered  a  follow- 
ing (ohiefly  of  German  origin)  with  whom  he  estab- 
lished BETHEL,  Mo  (1844),  and  AURORA,  Oregon 
(1855),  on  a  communal  basis  Under  his  benevo- 
lent but  autocratic  rule,  the  communities  pros- 
IKM  od,  but  they  were  dissolved  after  his  death  See 
R  J  Hcndrieks,  Bethel  and  Aurora  (1933) 
Keilah  (keT'lu),  town,  SW  Palestine  David  rescued 
it  ftom  the  Philistines  and  hvod  there  until  the 
treachery  of  its  inhabitants  caused  him  to  leave 
No  identification  is  widely  accepted  Joshua  15  44, 
1  Sam  23  1-13,  Neh  3  17 

Keitel,  Wilhelm  (vll'helm  kl'tul),  1882-1946,  Ger- 
man held  marshal  A  staunch  supporter  of  Hitler, 
he  became  (1938)  chief  of  the  combined  German 
general  staff  On  Mav  8,  1945,  Keitel  signed  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  Germany  in  Berlin 
Subsequently  he  was  arrested,  convicted  at  the 
Nuremberg  war  -crimes  trial,  and  hanged 
Keith,  Sir  Arthur  (keth),  J866-,  British  anthropolo- 
gist and  anatomist,  b  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  edu- 
(  ated  at  tho  Univ  of  Aberdeen,  University  College, 
London,  and  tho  Univ  of  Leip/itf  He  became  con- 
sei  v  ator  of  the  museum  and  professor  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  (1908),  then  piofessor  at  the 
Hoval  Institution,  London  (1917-23)  In  1933  he 
was  installed  as  master  of  the  Buckston  Brown 
Research  Farm  at  Downe,  Kent  His  writings  in- 
clude Human  Embryology  and  Morphology  (1902, 
6th  ed  ,  1949),  Ancient  Types  of  Man  (1911),  The 
Antiquity  of  Man  (1915,  2d  ed  ,  1925),  Religion  of 
a  Darwinist  (1925),  and  A  New  Theory  of  Evolu- 
tion (1948)  See  his  autobiography  (1950) 
Keith,  George,  1638-1716,  Scottish  preacher  Join- 
ing the  Quakers  c  1663,  he  was  closely  a-ssociated 
with  Robert  Barclay,  George  Fox,  and  other  in- 
fluential Friends  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
\menca  (1684)  he  became  the  leader  of  a  separate 
faction  known  as  Christian  Quakers,  for  which  he 
uas  denounced  by  William  Penn  m  1692  Keith 
returned  to  England  where,  in  1700,  he  was  or- 
dained a  priest  in  the  Anglican  Church  Ho  was 
again  in  America  (1702-4),  preaching  and  baptiz- 
ing His  Journal  of  Travels  from  New  Hampshire 
to  Caratuck  (1706)  records  his  journeys  m  the  col- 
onies See  biography  by  E  W  Kirby  (1942) 
Keith,  George,  16937-1778,  Jacobite  loader,  10th 
earl  marischal  of  Scotland  He  took  part  in  the 
Jacobite  rising  of  1715  and  after  its  failure  fled  to 
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most  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Prussia  See 
biography  by  E  E  Cuthell  (1910). 

Keith,  George  Keith  Elphinatone,  Viicount.  see 
ELPHINBTONB,  GEORGE  KEITH 

Keith,  James  Francu  Edward,  1696-1758,  Scottish 
field  marshal  of  Prussia,  brother  of  George  Keith, 
10th  earl  manschal  He  participated  in  the 
Jacobite  rising  of  1715  and  in  the  expedition  of  1719 
with  his  brother  Escaping  to  the  Continent,  he 
entered  the  Spanish  service  In  1728  he  left  Spam 
for  Russia,  where  he  gained  honor  in  both  civil  and 
military  offices  In  1747  he  was  made  a  field 
marshal  by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  he  rendered 
great  service  to  Prussia  in  tho  early  part  of  the 
Seven  Years  War  Keith  was  killed  in  the  battle 


of  Hochkirch     See  his  fragmentary  memoir  (1843) 
nmr  of  Marshal  Keith  (1869,  anonymous) 


and  Memoir 


the  Continent  A  leader  of  the  Spanish  expedition 
to  Scotland  (1719)  m  behalf  of  the  Old  Pretender, 
ho  again  escaped  Much  later  he  joined  his  brother 
James  Francis  Edward  Keith  in  Prussia  and  rose 
high  m  the  favor  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  ap- 
pointed him  ambassador  to  Pans  (1751),  governor 
of  Neuchatel  (1752),  and  ambassador  to  Spain 
(1759).  Though  pardoned  by  George  II,  he  spent 


Keith,  Minor  Cooper,  1848-1929,  American  mag- 
nate, a  founder  of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  b 
Brooklyn,  N  Y  In  the  face  of  me  redible  hardships 
he  built  (1874-90)  a  railroad  from  the  port  of 
Lim6n,  which  he  founded  on  the  Caribbean,  to  San 
Jos6,  capital  of  Costa  Rica  Banana  plantations 
which  he  started  near  Lmi6n  experimentally  in 
1873  prospered,  and  he  established  the  first  steam- 
ship service  to  bring  these  bananas  to  the  United 
States  He  gained  control  of  other  plantations  in 
Panama  and  Colombia  and  dominated  the  banana 
trade  In  1899  he  combined  his  plantation  inter- 
ests with  those  of  the  Boston  Fruit  Company  in 
the  West  Indies  to  form  the  United  Pruit  Company 
He  returned  to  railroad  budding,  organized  the 
International  Railways  of  Central  America,  and 
completed  an  800-mile  railway  svstem,  but  died  be- 
fore realizing  his  dream  of  a  line  from  Guatemala 
to  tho  Panama  Canal  His  work  profoundly  altered 
the  economic  life  of  Central  American  countries 
Keith,  Sir  William,  1680-1749,  British  colonial  gov- 
ernor, b  Scotland  He  was  appointed  surveyor 
general  of  customs  for  the  southern  colonies  in 
North  Americ  a  by  Queen  Anne  in  1714  and  was 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  from  1714 
to  1726,  when  he  was  dismissed  because  of  dis- 
agreements with  the  proprietors  and  the  council 
He  died  in  England  in  debtors'  prison  He  wrote 
History  of  Virginia  (1738) 

Keith  dc6th),  burgh  (pop  4,424),  Banff  shire,  Scot- 
land, SW  of  Banff,  in  a  farming  region  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  elder  Jamea  Gordon  Bennett 
Keithsburg,  city  (pop  1,130),  W  111  ,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi SW  of  Rock  Island,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1857 
Kekult  von  Stradonitz,  Friednch  August  (fre'drfkh 
ou'g(5ost  ka'koola  fun  shtru'donlts),  1829-1896, 
German  organic  chemist  He  was  professor  at 
Ghent  (1858-65)  and  at  Bonn  from  1865  He 
made  studies  of  various  carbon  compounds,  espe- 
cially BENZEVE,  for  the  molecular  structure  of 
which  ho  developed  the  ring  theory  This  theory 
is  of  fundamental  importance  to  modern  ehemiatry 
Ketaiah  (kela'yu)  or  Kelita  (keH'tu),  Levite  active 
in  the  return  to  Palestine  Ezra  10  24,  Neh  87, 
1010  The  texts  could  refer  to  different  persons 
Kelantan  (kul&n'tun,  kulan'tan'),  •'tate  (5,790  sq 
mi  ,  pop  444,045) ,  NE  Malaya  It  m  bounded  by 
•the  China  Sea  on  the  north,  by  Thailand  and  Perak 
on  the  west,  by  Palmng  on  the  south,  and  by  Trerig- 
ganu  on  the  east  Tho  capital  is  Kota  Bahru  Rice 
is  grown  on  the  wide  coastal  plains,  other  products 
are  rubber  and  coconuts  Tin,  iron,  and  manganese 
aro  mined  in  the  lulls  of  the  interior  The  people 
are  mostly  Malays,  tho  Chinese  foim  a  minority 
gioup  Before  the  10th  cent  ,  Kelantan  was  tho 
vassal  state  of  the  powers  that  in  turn  dominated 
tho  Malay  Peninsula  After  tho  fall  of  Malacca 
(1511),  it  passed  under  the  sovereignty  of  Siarn 
In  1909  it  became  a  protectorate  of  Great  Britain 
Before  the  establishment  of  the  federation  of 
Malaya  (1948),  Kelantan  was  classed  as  one  of  tho 
Unfederated  Malay  States 

Kelham,  George  William  (ke'lum),  American  archi- 
tect, 1871-1936,  b  Manchester,  Mass  After  mov- 
ing (1906)  to  San  Francisco,  ho  designed  there  the 
Federal  Reserve  Building,  tho  Palace  Hotel,  the 
public  library,  and  the  Standard  Oil  and  the  Shell 
Oil  buildings  He  headed  (1912-15)  the  architec- 
ture department  of  the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition 
Kelita  (k6H'tu)  see  KBLMAH 

Keller,  Albert  von  (al'bert  fun),  1844-1920,  German 
painter  of  portraits,  genre  scenes,  and  historical 
works  He  was  preeminently  a  colonst,  but  his 
paintings  are  notable  also  for  their  excellent  crafts- 
manship He  was  a  professor  m  the  Munich 
Academy  and  president  of  the  Munich  Secession- 
ists and  received  many  honors 
Keller,  Gottfried  (gdt'fret),  1819-90,  Swiss  novelist 
His  vital,  realistic,  and  purposeful  fiction  gives  him 
a  very  high  place  among  19th-century  authors 
Chief  among  his  works  is  the  "educational"  novel 
Dcr  grtlne  HeinncK  (1854-55),  which  he  later  re- 
vised A  number  of  Novellen  are  included  in  People 
ofSeldwyla  (1856-74,  Eng  tr  ,  1929) ,  one  of  these, 
sometimes  considered  one  of  tho  finest  German 
Novellen  is  the  basis  of  Delms's  opera,  A  Village 
Romeo  and  Juliet 

Keller,  Helen  Adams,  1880-,  American  author  and 
lecturer,  blind  and  deaf  from  the  age  of  two,  b 
Tusoumbia,  Ala  In  1887  she  was  put  under  the 
charge  of  Anne  Sullivan  (see  MACY,  ANNB  SULLI- 


KELLEY 

VAN),  who  taught  her  to  speak  and  who  remained 
her  teacher  and  companion  unti  1 1 936  Miss  Keller 
made  rapid  progress  and  wan  graduated  from  Rad- 
chffe  in  1904  She  has  lectured  all  over  America 
and  in  Europe  and  Japan,  raining  funds  for  the 
training  of  the  blind  and  promoting  other  social 
causes  Her  books  include  The  Story  of  My  Life 
(1903),  The  World  I  Live  In  (1908),  and  Helen 
Keller's  Journal,  1996-1937  (19,48) 
Keller,  Henry  G.,  1870-,  American  painter,  b  Cleve- 
land, studied  at  the  Cleveland  School  of  Design  and 
in  Munich  Since  1902  he  ban  taught  in  the  Cleve- 
land Art  School  His  paintings,  both  oik  and  water 
colors,  are  in  the  leading  museumn  of  the  country. 
Very  popular  in  Cleveland,  he  was  given  (1944)  a 
one-man  retrospective  show  in  the  Cleveland  Art 
Museum 

Kellermann,  Francois  Christophe  de  (fraswa'  krestof' 
du  kelerman'),  1735-1820,  marshal  of  France,  b. 
Strasbourg  After  sorvingm  the  Seven  Years  War, 
be  won  renown  in  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY 
WARS  when  he  and  Dumounez  stopped  the  Prus- 
sians at  Valray  (1792)  In  the  Terror,  he  was  re- 
peatedly accused  of  treason  but  was  not  convicted. 
Napoleon  made  him  a  senator  (1799)  and  duke  of 
Valmy  (1808),  Louia  XVIII  raised  him  (1814)  to 
the  peerage 

Kelley,  Abby  see  FOSTER,  ABBY  KELLEY. 
Kelley,  Edgar  Stillman,  1857-1944,  American  com- 
poser and  critic,  b  Sparta,  Wis  ,  studied  in  Chi- 
cago and  at  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory  After  his 
return  to  the  United  States  he  played  the  organ  in 
Oakland,  Calif ,  and  in  San  Francisco  and  served 
as  music  critic  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  He 
was  acting  professor  of  music  ( 1901-2)  at  Yale,  re- 
plaong  Horatio  Parker,  and  afterward  taught  m 
Berlin  until  1910,  when  he  became  dean  of  the 
composition  department  of  the  Cincinnati  Con- 
servatory He  wrote  Chopin  the  Composer  (1937). 
Among  his  works  are  an  operetta,  Puntania  (Bos- 
ton. 1892),  an  orchestral  suite,  Aladdin,  based  on 
Chinese  music  heard  in  San  Francisco,  two  sym- 
phonies, Gulliver — His  Voyage  to  Luliput  and  New 
England  (1913),  incidental  music  to  Ben  Hur 
(1899),  and  an  oratorio,  The  Pilgrim's  Progress 
(Cincinnati,  1«18) 

Kelley,  Florence,  1859-1912,  American  social  worker 
and  reformer,  h  Philadelphia,  grad  Cornell,  1882, 
and  Northwestern  Univ  law  school,  1894  She  waa 
a  Hull  House  resident  for  nine  years  Active  in 
many  reforms,  Mrs  Kelley  turned  most  of  her 
energies  to  securing  protective  labor  legislation, 
especially  for  women  and  children  From  1899  she 
served  for  many  years  as  director  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League,  which  strove  for  industrial  re- 
form through  consumer  activity  Her  writings  in- 
clude Some  Ethical  (Jama  through  Legislation  (1905) 
and  Modern  Industry  (1914) 

Kelley,  Hall  Jackson,  1790-1874,  American  propa- 
gandist who  urged  settlement  of  Oregon,  b  North- 
wood,  N  H  ,  grad  Middlebury  College.  1813  A 
schoolmaster  in  Boston  (1818-23)  and  later  a  rail- 
road surveyor  in  Maine,  he  plunged  into  dreams  of 
Oregon,  founded  (1829)  a  society  to  promote  Amer- 
ican settlement  in  the  disputed  Columbia  river 
country,  presented  memorials  to  Congress,  and 
wrote  appeals  to  prospective  colonists  He  secured 
the  aid  of  Nathaniel  J  WYKTH,  but  plans  for  a  joint 
expedition  were  delayed  and  Wyeth  went  alone. 
Kelley  in  1833  went  to  New  Orleans,  sailed  to  Vera- 
cruz, and  crossed  Mexico  to  California,  where  he 
met  Ewing  YOUNG  The  two  arrived  in  the  Oregon 
country  in  1834  A  sick  and  discouraged  man, 
Kelley  was  sheltered  at  Fort  Vancouver  by  the 
hostile  Dr  John  McLouuHLiN  until  the  spring  of 
1835,  when  he  returned  to  Boston  See  biography 
by  Fred  W  Powell  (1917),  Fred  W  Powell,  ed  , 
Hall  J  Kelley  on  Oregon  (1932) 
Kelley,  Oliver  Hudson,  1826-1913,  American  agri- 
culturist, b  Boston  He  was  a  founder  of  the 
National  Grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  the 
central  influence  in  the  GRANGER  MOVKMENT  of  the 
1870s  Kelley  took  up  land  on  the  Minnesota  fron- 
tier in  1849  and  farmed  until,  in  1864.  ho  became 
connected  with  the  U  S  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
traveling  in  the  West  and  South  to  report  on  agri- 
cultural conditions  At  this  time  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  Grange  as  a  social  and  fraternal  organi- 
sation of  farmers,  and  m  1867  he  and  six  others 
secured  the  charter  and  Kellev  became  secretary. 
After  1873  the  leadership  passed  to  others,  and 
Kellev  resigned  as  secretary  in  1878  Ho  wrote 
Origin  and  Progress  nf  the  Order  of  the  Patron*  of 
Husbandly  (1875)  See  S  J  Buck,  The  Granger 
Movement  (1913) 

Kelley,  William  Darrah  (d&'ru),  1814-90,  U  S  Rep- 
resentative from  Pennsvlvama  (1861-90),  b  Phila- 
delphia He  WAS  admitted  (1841)  to  the  bar  and 
served  (1846-56)  as  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  for  Philadelphia  Originally  a  Democrat  and 
a  believer  in  free  trade,  he  joined  the  Republican 
party  when  it  was  founded,  because  of  its  anti- 
slaverv  stand  The  depression  of  1857  and  knowl- 
edge of  English  laboring  conditions  converted  him 
to  protectionism  Ho  was  elected  to  Congress  m 
1860  and  was  continuously  reelected  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  he  became  one  of  its  best-known  members, 
serving  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for 
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20  years.  His  sincerity  and  financial  disinterested- 
ness were  never  questioned,  but  his  constant  em- 


d'Alene  mining  district  between  Coeur  d'Alene  and 

.... Wallace,  me  as  a  city  1913    It  grew  around  the 

phasis  on  protection  as  a  cure-all  and  his  frequent  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mines,  discovered  in 

mention  of  Pennsylvania's  iron  industry  led  his  1885,  now  combined  as  one  of  the  world's  largest 

colleagues  to  call  him  "Pig  Iron"  Kellev.   A  hu-  lead  producers.  Labor  troubles  in  1809  led  to  the 

mamtarian  in  his  sympathies,  he  was  an  advocate  blowing  up  of  the  Kellogg  null,  an  incident  in  the 

of  currency  inflation  for  the  sake  of  labor  and  the  long-drawn  Idaho  labor  war 

farmer    He  was  a  fine  orator,  traveled  widely,  and  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  (-brda'),  agreement,  signed 

wrote  a  number  of  books,  uicluding  Speeches,  Ad-  Aug   27,  1928.  condemning  "recourse  to  war  for 

-   -    ••              -             -  the  solution  of  international  controversies  "    It 


dresses,  and  Letters  on  Industrial  and  Financial 
Question*  (1872),  Letters  from  Europe  (1879),  and 
The  Old  South  and  the  New  (1888) 

Kelleys  Island,  village  (pop  564) ,  on  Kelloys  Island, 
N  Ohio,  in  Lake  Ene  off  Sandusky  Bay  It'  is  a 
grape-growing  and  resort  center  Inscription  Rock 
has  interesting  pictographa  of  former  Indian  occu- 
pation Fust  <allod  Cunningham's  Island  (180 J) 
for  a  trader,  it  was  renamed  after  Irad  and  Datus 
Kelley  acquired  the  island  (1833) 

Kettgren,  Johan  Hennk  (yoo'han  h&i'rlk  chfil'gran), 
1751-95,  Swedish  poet,  librarian  and  secretary  to 
Gustavus  III  He  was  an  influential  figure  m  the 
revival  of  Swedish  letters  and  a  critic  of  importance 
through  the  Stockholm  Post,  a  periodical  which  he 
founded  (1778)  and  later  edited 

Kellogg,  Clara  Louise,  1842-1910,  American  oper- 
atic soprano,  b  Sumterville,  8  C  She  made  her 
debut  m  1861  in  New  York  and  in  1863  sang  Mar- 
guerite m  the  first  New  York  performance  of  Gou- 
nod'3  Faust  She  toured  the  Umted  States  (1873- 


oversies       

more  properly  known  as  the  Pact  of  Paris  In 
June,  1927,  Amtide  BRIAND,  foreign  minister  of 
France,  proposed  to  the  U  8  government  a  treaty 
outlawing  war  between  the  two  countries  Frank 
B  KBLLOOQ,  the  U  S  Secretary  of  State,  returned 
a  proposal  for  a  general  pact  against  war,  and  after 
prolonged  negotiations  the  Pact  of  Pans  was  signed 
bv  15  nations — Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Chech- 
oslovakia, France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  India, 
the  Irish  Free  State,  Italy,  Japan,  New  Zealand, 
Poland,  South  Africa,  and  the  United  States  The 
contracting  parties  agreed  that  settlement  of  all 
conflicts,  no  matter  of  what  origin  or  nature,  which 
might  arise  among  them  should  be  sought  only  by 
pacific  means  and  that  war  was  to  bo  renounced  as 
an  instrument  of  national  policy  Although  62  na- 
tions ultimately  ratified  the  pact  and  although 
only  Argentina,  Bolivia,  El  Salvador,  Uruguay, 
and  Yemen  held  aloof  from  the  treaty,  its  effective- 
itiatod  by  its  failure  to  provide  measures 


nod  s  Faust    She  toured  the  United  States  (1873-      ness  was  vitiated  by  its  failure  to  provide  measures 
76)  with  her  own  company,  producing  opera  in     of  enforcement.     The   Kellogg-Briand  Pact  was 


English  In  1887  she  left  the  stage.  See  Oscar 
Thompson,  The  American  Singer  (1937) 
Kellogg,  Edward,  1790-1858,  American  economist, 
b  Norwalk,  Conn  He  advocated  a  scheme  of  fi- 
nancial control  whereby  the  government  would 
lend  money  through  legal-tender  notes  secured  by 
real  property  and  interconvertible  with  govern- 
ment bonds  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  cor- 
responding to  the  estimated  rate  of  accumulation 
of  wealth  in  the  United  States  His  pamphlet  Cur- 
rency the  Eml  and  the  Remedy  (1844),  circulated 
with  Horace  Greeley's  aid,  was  revised  under  the 
title  Labor  and  Oiher  Capital  (1849)  and  issued 
often  after  Kellogg's  death  as  A  New  Monetary 
System,  the  1S83  edition  includes  a  biographical 
sketch  by  his  daughter,  Mary  Kellogg  Putnam 
Kellogg's  views  weie  adopted  by  many  radical  po- 
htical  parties  m  the  West,  from  Greenbackers  to 
Populists,  and  endorsed  by  the  National  Labor 
Union,  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  by  agrarian  or- 
ganisations 

Kellogg,  Elijah,  1813-1901,  American  clergyman 
and  writer  of  juveniles,  b  Portland,  Maine,  grad 
Bowdoin,  1840,  and  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1843  In  hia  clerical  duties  he  was  often 
called  upon  to  handle  difficult  students,  and  his 
knowledge  of  boys  was  apparent  in  bis  widely  read 
juvenile  stones  His  declamation,  "Spdrtacus  to 
the  Gladiators,"  is  the  best  known  of  his  writings 
See  biography  by  W  B  Mitchell  (1903) 
Kellogg,  Frank  Billings,  1856-  1937,  American  states- 
man, b  Potsdam,  NY  At  the  age  of  nine  he 
moved  to  Olmstead  co  ,  Minn  ,  and  there  worked 
on  his  father's  farm  He  read  law,  was  admitted 
(1877)  to  the  bar,  and  was  elected  attorney  (1878) 
for  Rochester,  Mum  ,  and  then  (1881)  district  at- 
torney While  becoming  an  outstanding  corpora- 
tion lawyer  in  St  Paul,  Mmn  ,  Kellogg  gained 
stature  xn  the  Republican  party  Appointed  (1904) 
special  counsel  to  the  U  S  Attorney  General,  Kel- 
logg played  an  important  role  in  antitrust  prosecu- 
tion, particularly  in  the  dissolution  of  the  General 
Paper  and  the  Standard  Oil  companies  Mean- 
while, as  special  counsel  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  he  was  a<  tive  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  railroads  controlled  by  Edward  H 
Hamman  As  U  8  Senator  (1917-23)  he  was  an 
advocate  of  preparedness  After  service  (1924-25) 
as  U  3  ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  he  succeeded 
(1925)  Charles  E.  Hughes  as  U  S  Secretary  of 
State  and  bettered  relations  with  Mexico  while 
helping  settle  the  Tacna-Anca  dispute  between 
Chile  and  Peru  Largely  for  his  successful  promo- 
tion of  the  KELLOGG-BRIAND  PACT,  he  was  awarded 
the  1029  Nobel  Peace  Prize  He  resigned  his  cabi- 
net poet  m  1929  and  afterwards  served  (1930-35) 
aa  judge  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice.  In  1937  he  gave  $500,000  to  Carleton  Col- 
lege in  Minnesota  for  the  establishment  of  a  foun- 
dation for  the  study  of  international  relations.  See 
biography  by  David  Bryn-Jones  (1937) 
Kellogg,  Vernon  Lyman,  1867-1937,  American 
zoologist,  b.  Empona,  Kansas,  grad  Umv  of  Kan- 
sas (B  A  ,  1889)  He  was  professor  of  entomology 
at  Stanford  Umv  (1894-1920).  He  served  as  di- 
rector m  Brussels  (1915-16)  of  the  Amen  can  Com- 
mission for  Relief  in  Belgium  and  held  other  posi- 
tions with  the  American  Relief  Administration  in 
Europe.  From  1919  to  1931  he  was  permanent  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Research  Council.  He  made 
special  studies  in  insect  taxonomy  and  in  economic 
entomology  and  was  also  known  for  his  interpre- 
tations of  science  for  the  layman.  His  wife,  Char- 
lotte Hoffman  Kellogg,  was  the  only  woman  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  and 
wrote  several  books. 
Kellogg,  city  (pop.  4,235),  N  Idaho,  in  the  Coeur 


given  unentbusiastic  reception  bv  many  countries 
The  U  S  Senate,  ratifying  the  treaty  with  only 
one  dissenting  vote,  still  insisted  that  there  must  be 
no  curtailment  of  America's  right  of  self-defense 
and  that  the  United  States  was  not  compelled  to 
take  actions  against  countries  that  broke  the 
treaty  The  Kellogg-Bnand  Pact  was  invoked  in 
1929  with  some  success,  when  China  and  the  USSR 
reached  a  tense  moment  over  possession  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  RR  in  Manchuria  Ultimately, 
however,  the  pact  proved  to  be  meaningless,  espe- 
cially with  tho  practice  of  undeclared  wars  in  the 
1930s  (e  g  ,  the  Japanese  invasion  of  Manchuria  in 
1931,  the  Italian  invasion  of  Ethiopia  m  1935,  and 
the  German  occupation  of  Austria  m  1938) 
Kells,  town,  Co  Meath,  Ireland,  on  the  Blackwater 
and  NW  of  Navan  Noteworthy  are  the  relic  of  an 
ancient  monaateiy  founded  by  St  COLUMBA,  the 
round  tower,  and  several  ancient  crosses  The 
Book  of  Kells,  now  one  of  the  treasures  of  tho 
Trinity  College  library  in  Dublin,  is  a  beautifully 
illuminated  manuscript  of  the  Latin  Gospels,  with 
notes  on  local  history,  found  in  the  ancient  mon- 
astery and  believed  to  have  been  written  in  the  8th 
rent  At  the  opening  of  each  Gospel  and  of  each 
chapter  is  an  illustration,  and  the  borders  and 
capitals  are  superbly  decorated  The  manuscript 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  finest  example  of  Celtic 
illumination 

Kelly,  Florence  Finch,  1858-1940,  American  jour- 
nalist, b  Girard,  111  She  lived  as  a  child  in  Kan- 
sas After  serving  in  various  capacities  on  the 
Boston  Globe  (1881-87)  and  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  (1887-1906),  she  moved  to  New  York, 
where  she  was  book  reviewer  (1906-36)  on  the  New 
York  Times  After  her  retirement  (1936),  she 
wrote  her  autobiography,  Flowing  Stream  (1939) 
She  was  one  of  the  earliest  women  journalists 

Kelly,  George,  1887-,  American  dramatist,  b  Phila- 
delphia The  author  earlier  of  vaudeville  sketches 
and  one-act  plays,  he  was  highly  successful  as  a 
humorous  satirist  of  American  middle-class  life  in 
The  Torch-Bearers  (1922),  The  Show-off  (1924),  and 
Craig'*  Wife  (1925),  which  won  the  1926  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  drama  Later  plays  include  Behold  the 
Bridegroom  (1927),  Philip  Goes  Forth  (1931),  and 
The  Deep  Mrs  Sykey  (1945) 

Kelly,  Howard  Atwood,  1858-1943,  American  sur- 
geon, b  Camdcn,  N  J  ,  M  D  Umv  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1882  A  member  of  the  first  medical  faculty 
at  Johns  Hopkins,  he  won  fame  as  professor  of 
gyneoology  and  obstetrics  (1889-1919)  and  as  sur- 
geon was  noted  for  his  innovations  and  technique 
m  abdominal  and  pelvic  surgery  Besides  works  on 
gynecology  he  wrote  Cyclopedia  of  American  Med- 
ical Biography  (1912)  and  Dictionary  of  American 
Medteal  Biography  (with  W  L.  Burrage,  1928). 

Kelly,  Hugh,  1739-77,  British  dramatist,  b.  Kil- 
larney  In  London  he  edited  various  journals  and 
engaged  m  political  pamphleteering  Gamck  pro- 
duced Kelly's  first  sentimental  comedy,  False  Deli- 
cacy, in  1768,  it  was  a  great  success  and  was  shortly 
afterward  translated  into  German,  Portuguese,  and 
French.  The  best  of  his  later  dramas  were  The 
School  for  Wives  (1773)  and  The  Romance  of  an 
Hour  (1774),  a  two-act  afterpiece  For  biography, 
see  preface  to  Jus  collected  works  (1778). 

Kelly,  James  Edward.  1855-1933,  American  sculp- 
tor After  a  period  (1874-81)  as  a  wood  engraver 
for  Harper's,  Scnbner'a,  and  St  Nicholas,  he  turned 
definitely  to  sculpture,  his  first  work,  Sheridan's 
Ride,  being  finished  in  1878.  He  specialised  in  sub- 
jects m  American  history,  executing,  from  life, 
bronzes  and  busts  of  over  40  generals  and  naval 
officers  and  also  many  war  memorials.  Among  the 
memorials  are  the  6th  New  York  Cavalry  monu- 
ment and  General  Buf ord  (Gettysburg,  Pa.) ;  Battle 


of  Harlem  Heights  (Columbia  Univ.,  New  York); 
equestrian  figures  of  General  Sherman,  Col.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  (San  Juan  Hill,  Cuba),  and  Caesar 
Rodney  (Wilmington,  Del );  and  Defenders'  Monu- 
ment (New  Haven,  Conn  )  He  also  made  a  plaque 
of  Edison  (Ford  Mus ,  Dearborn,  Mich,)  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Art  Students  League 
Kelly,  John,  1822-36,  American  politician,  boss  of 
Tammany  Hall,  b  New  York  city  He  entered 
politics  at  an  early  age  At  first  he  opposed  Tam- 
many Hall,  but  later  (1853)  joined  the  organization 
and  became  city  alderman.  He  served  (1855-59)  in 
Congress  and  was  (1859-61,  1865-67)  sheriff  of 
New  York  After  the  exposure  of  William  M 
TWBKD,  Kelly — now  popularly  known  as  "Honest 
John" — reorganised  the  Tammany  machine  By 
1874  he  held  control  of  the  organization  and  carried 
on  continuous  warfare  with  the  faction  of  Samuel 
J  TII.DKN,  who  originally  had  cooperated  with  him 
in  reorganizing  Tammany.  Kelly's  refusal  to  back 
Tilden's  candidate  for  governor,  Lucius  Robinson, 
helped  bring  about  (1879)  the  election  of  Alonzo 
CORNELL  While  he  was  head  of  Tammany,  Kelly 
was  able  to  determine  the  course  of  New  York  city 
elections,  and  he  himself  was  (1876-80)  city  comp- 
troller Upon  retirement  (1882)  he  yielded  his  po- 
litical control  to  one  of  his  lieutenants,  Richard 
CHOKER  SeeM  R  Werner,  Tammany  tfo«(1928) 
Kelly,  William,  1811-88,  American  inventor,  b 
Pittsburgh  He  became  master  of  an  iron  furnace 
at  Eddyvtlle,  Ky.,  and  there  accidently  discovered 
that  an  air  blast,  when  blowing  directly  on  the  un- 
covered molten  metal,  produced  an  even  greater 
heat  than  before  This  waa  the  basic  principle  of 
the  BnaftEMKR  PROCESS  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  re- 
ceived his  U  S  patent  in  1857,  but  Kelly  convinced 
officials  of  his  priority  in  discovery  ana  received  a 
priority  right  The  first  successful  manufacture  of 
iron  under  his  process  waa  done  at  the  Wyandotte 
Iron  Works  near  Detroit,  Mich  ,  in  1864  The  first 
use  of  Bessemer's  American  patents  was  at  Troy, 
N.Y  ,  in  1865,  by  A  L  HOLMS Y  The  conflict  be- 
tween the  Bessemer  and  Kelly  interests  was  finally 
settled  by  consolidation  of  the  rival  companies 
Bessemer  steel  was  already  becoming  famous  in 
England,  and  the  name  prevailed  also  in  America, 
while  Kelly's  name  in  connection  with  tho  process 
was  lost  HeeJ  N  Boucher,  William  Kelly  (1924) 
Kelly's  Ford,  on  the  Rappahannock  uver,  Va  ,  sceiu> 
of  a  cavalry  engagement  of  the  Civil  War,  Mairh 
17,  1863  A  Union  force  under  W  W  Avercll 
attacked  Confederate  troopers  commanded  by 
Fitzhugh  Lee  Both  sides  claimed  a  victory 
Kelmscott  Press,  printing  establishment  in  Ham- 
mersmith, London  Hero  William  MORRIS  led  the 
19th-century  revival  of  tho  art  and  v  ruft  of  making 
books  The  first  book  made  by  tho  press  was  Th( 
Story  of  the  Glittering  Plain  (1891),  by  William 
Morns  The  masterpiece  of  the  press  was  Th» 
Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  (1896),  a  folio  with  illu*- 
trations  by  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jonos  and  decora- 
tive designs  bv  William  Morn*  After  the  death 
of  William  Morns,  in  1896,  tho  press  completed 
some  work  that  ho  had  planned,  but  no  new  work 
was  undertaken  The  final  publu  atiou  of  the  pre^s 
was  A  Note  by  WMiam  Morns  on  His  Aims  in 
Founding  the  Kelmscott  Press  (1898)  The  tluec 
types  designed  by  William  Morris  and  used  by  the 
press  wore  the  Golden  type,  named  for  The  Golden 
Legend  (1892),  the  Trov  tvpe,  named  for  Thf 
Recuyell  of  the  Hmtoryes  of  Troye  (1892),  and  the 
Chaucer  type,  named  for  the  Chaucer  The 
Chaucer  type  H  smaller  than  the  Troy  type,  other- 
wise they  are  the  same  The  type  designs  were  in- 
fluenced directly  by  printers  of  the  15th  cent ,  the 
Golden  type  especially  by  Nicolas  Jenson  The 
high  achievement  of  the  press  owes  much  to  the 
art  of  Burne-Jones  and  to  the  inspiration  and 
guidance  of  tho  master  printer  Emory  Walker 
The  work  of  tho  Kelmscott  Press  has  not  been 
imitated  successfully,  but  it  gave  to  the  making  of 
books  new  dignity  and  higher  aims  See  also 
ABHBNDKNE  PRESS,  VALE  PHKJW,  DOVES  PRLSS 
Kelowna  (kfl&'nu),  city  (pop  5,118),  S  British 
Columbia,  on  the  east  side  of  Okanagan  Lake  3SW 
of  Vernon,  in  a  fruitgrowing  region, 
kelp,  name  for  various  species  of  brown  algae,  or 
seaweeds,  abundant  inhabitants  of  the  sea  along 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  Some,  e  g  ,  Macro- 
cystit,  have  fronds  which  often  reach  a  length  of 
200  ft  ;  others  are  small.  The  kelps  and  other 
members  of  the  brown  algae  serve  as  a  source  of 
salts  of  iodine  and  potassium.  When  the  seaweed 
is  burned,  the  soluble  iodine  and  potassium  com- 
pounds are  removed  from  the  ashes  (also  called 
kelp)  by  washing.  Kelp  is  sometimes  used  as  ferti- 
lizer, being  spread  on  the  ground  and  allowed  to 
decay.  Certain  medicinal  products  make  available 
the  high  mineral  and  vitamin  content  of  kelp. 
Kelaey,  Henry,  c  1670-c  1730,  fur  trader  and  ex- 
plorer in  Canada.  He  entered  the  service  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1684.  He  was  sent  in- 
land to  secure  Indian  trade — probably  in  1691. 
HJS  journey  is  disputed,  some  saying  he  went 
southwest,  but  evidence  points  to  his  being  west 
of  Churchill  in  the  region  of  Reindeer  Lake.  He 
was  present  when  York  Factory  was  surrendered 
to  Iberville  in  1697  and  sometime  after  1713  be- 
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came  its  governor  In  1719  he  commanded  wi 
expedition  to  explore  the  northwest  coast  of  Hud- 
son Bay  See  A.  G  Doughty  and  Cheater  Martin, 
eds  ,  The  Kdtey  Papers  (1029). 

Kelso,  burgh  (pop.  3,865),  Roxburghshire,  Scotland, 
SE  of  Edinburgh  and  on  the  Tweed  where  the 
Teviot  enters  An  obelisk  commemorates  the  18th- 
century  poet  Jamea  Thomson,  born  in  the  manse 
at  near-by  Eduam  Sir  Walter  .Scott  attended 
snhool  in  Kelso  The  Ballantynes  founded  (late 
18th  cent )  a  pimting  press  here  St  J tunes  Fair  is 
held  annually  in  August  Kelso  has  rums  of  an 
abbey  established  here  by  David  I  c  1128  (it  was 
earlier  at  Selkirk)  and  paitly  destroyed  by  the 
Englmh  m  1545. 

Kelso,  lumber  city  (pop  0,749),  oo  seat  of  Cowhtz 
no.,  SW  Wash.,  on  the  Cowhtz  nvei  near  the 
Columbia,  contiguous  with  Long  view,  settled  1847, 
me  1889  It  is  in  a  rich  farm  aiea  and  has  fish  and 
dairy  industries 

Keif  see  CELT 

Keltie,  Sir  John  Scott,  1840-1927,  Scottish  geogra- 
pher He  was  inspector  of  geographical  education 
for  the  Royal  Geographic  Society,  librarian,  and 
secretary  of  the  society  In  1880  he  became  editor 
of  The  Statesman's  Year-Book,  and  in  1925  joint 
editor  of  the  Geographical  Journal  HIB  works  m- 
( lude  A  History  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  and  Clans 
(1874),  Report  on  Geographic  Education  (1886),  The 
Partition  of  Afnca  (1894),  Applied  Geography  (new 
ed  ,  1908),  and  History  of  Geography  (with  O  J  R 
Howarth,  1914) 

Kelvin,  William  Thomson,  1st  Baron,  1824-1907 
British  mathematician  and  physicist,  b  Belfast. 
He  was  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  the  Umv, 
of  Glasgow  (1846-99)  He  is  known  especially  for 
HIM  work  on  heat  and  electricity  The  importance 
of  the  discoveries  and  improvements  which  he 
made  in  connection  with  the  transmission  of  mes- 
sages by  Hubmanne  cables  let!  to  his  establishment 
as  a  leading  authority  in  this  held  He  invented 
the  reflecting  galvanometer  and  the  siphon  record- 
er, an  instrument  by  which  telegraphic  messages 
are  recorded  in  ink  fed  from  a  siphon  In  thermo- 
dynamics his  work  of  coordinating  the  theories  of 
heat  held  by  various  leading  scientists  of  his  time 
established  firmly  the  law  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  as  proposed  by  Joule  Kelvin  introduced 
the  Kelvin  scale  or  absolute  settle  of  TEMPERATUUE 
See  biographies  by  8  P  Thompson  (1910)  and 
A  G  King  (1920) 

Kern  (kem).  Finnish  Kemi  (ke'me),  city  (19 i»  pop 
over  10,000),  Karelo-Kmmsh  HSR,  on  the  White 
Sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kem  river  A  commercial 
and  industrial  center,  it  has  sawmills,  metalworks, 
aad  fisheries 

Kem,  Finnish  Kemijoki  (ke'mejo"ke),  river,  240  mi 
long,  Karelo-Fmnifeh  SSR,  using  SE  of  Kuusamo, 
Finland,  and  flowing  E  into  the  \Vhito  Sea  It  is 
used  for  logging 

Kemal  Pasha,  Mustafa*  <»ee  ATATUUK,  KEMAI, 

Kemble,  Adelaide,  and  Charles  Kemble   see  KEM- 

BLB,  Roi.KH 

Kemble,  Edward  Windsor,  1801-1933,  Ameucan 
illustrator  and  cancaturist,  b  Saciamonto,  Cahf 
He  was  known  especially  for  hm  delineations  of 
Negro  chaiacter  He  contributed  illustrations  and 
cartoons  to  C<ntury,  Life,  Collier's  Weekly,  and 
Harper's  Wi«kly  His  books  of  sketches  include 
Comicalities  (1898),  Coontown's  4fX)  (1900),  and  A 
Pickaninny  Calendar  (1900)  Ho  also  illustrated 
The  Knickerbocker  History  of  New  York,  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  and  Mark  Twain's  Huckleberry  Finn 
and  Putid'nhtad  Wilson 

Kemble,  Roger,  1721-1802,  English  actor  and  man- 
ager The  leader  of  a  traveling  company,  he  married 
in  1753  Sarah  Wood,  an  actress,  who  bore  him  12 
children  They  thus  founded  one  of  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished families  of  aitors  ever  to  grace  the 
English  stage  Five  of  the  ehi Idren  were  celebrated 
See  Percy  Fitzgerald,  The  Kembles  (1871) ,  Stephen 
Kemble,  The  Kemble  Paper*  (New  York  Historical 
Society  Collections,  1885)  The  best  known  of  the 
children  was  Sarah  Kemble  (see  SIDDONS,  SARAH 
KKMBLK)  The  eldest  son,  John  Philip  Kemble, 
1757-1823,  was  educated  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood,  but  turned  to  the  stage  and  in  1776 
made  his  debut  at  Wolverhampton  in  Nathaniel 
Lee's  Theodosius  At  Drury  Lane  from  1783  to 
1803,  he  became  manager  m  1788  and  gamed  fame 
in  Hamlet,  King  John,  Othello,  and  King  Lear,  play- 
ing opposite  Mrs  Siddons  He  managed  (1803--8) 
Covent  Garden  and,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
built  a  new  one,  opening  it  in  1809  Here  he  in- 
creased prices,  setting  off  the  Old  Prices  Riots 
which  forced  a  compromise  agreement  His  style  of 
acting  was  declamatory,  and  he  preferred  such  he- 
roic roles  as  Brutus  and  Conolanus  See  Hersohel 
Baker,  John  Philip  Kemble  (1942)  His  brother. 
George  Stephen  Kemble,  1758-1822,  played 
Othello  to  the  Desdemona  of  his  wife,  Elisabeth 
Satchell  Kemble,  at  Covent  Garden  in  1784  He 
appeared  in  secondary  roles  at  the  Haymarket  from 
1787  to  1791  and  during  his  management  (1792- 
1800)  of  the  Edinburgh  theater  introduced  John 
Philip  Kemble  and  Mrs  Siddons  to  the  public  Ho 
excelled  as  Falstaff  and  as  Sir  Christopher  Curry  in 
George  Colman  the  Younger's  Inkle  and  Yarico. 
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His  youngest  brother.  Charles  Kemble,  1775- 1854, 
had  great  range  and  talent  in  comedy  He  first  ap- 
peared as  Malcolm  in  Macbeth  in  1794,  but  his  best 
roles  were  Falstaff,  Benedick,  Mereutio,  and  Kir 
Charles  Surface  in  Sheridan's  School  for  Scandal 
He  assumed  (1822)  the  management  of  Covent 
Garden,  but  he  had  little  financial  success  until  the 
appearance  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Fanny,  with 
whom  he  successfully  toured  (1832-34)  the  United 
States  Charles  Kemblo  left  the  stage  m  1840  His 
sister,  Elizabeth  Kemble,  1761-1S36,  was  well  re- 
ceived as  Portia  at  Drury  Lane  in  1783  In  1785 
she  married  Charles  E  Whitlock,  an  actor,  and  in 
1792  they  visited  the  United  States,  playing 
l>efore  President  Washington  m  Philadelphia  She 
retired  from  the  stage  in  1807  Fanny  Kemble 
(Frances  Anne  Kemble),  1809-93,  elder  daughter 
of  Charles  Kemble,  made  her  debut  as  Juliet  in 
1829  under  her  father's  management  at  Covent 
Garden  Her  success  was  great  and  immediate, 
and  her  stature  as  an  actress  grew  in  such  parts  as 
Lady  Macbeth,  Portia,  Beatrice,  and  Julia  in  The 
Hunchback,  written  for  her  by  Sheridan  Knowles 
She  received  extravagant  praise  on  her  Vmencan 
tour  in  1832  In  1834  she  married  Pierre  Butler  of 
Philadelphia,  went  with  him  to  an  estate  in  Georgia, 
but  divorced  him  in  1848  During  the  Civil  War 
she  lived  in  England,  writing  against  slavery  for 
the  London  Times  Her  Journal  of  a  Residence  on  a 
Georgia  Plantationin  1838-1M9  (1863)  and  Records 
of  a  footer  Life  (1882)  are  much-used  sources  See 
biographies  by  L.  S  Driver  (1933)  and  Margaret 
Armstrong  (1938)  Adelaide  Kemble,  1814-79, 
second  daughter  of  Charles  Kemble,  was  an  opera 
singer  She  studied  in  Italy  and  appeared  with 
success  in  Norma  and  other  Italian  operatic  roles  in 
Germany  and  France  (1837  -*8)  and  at  Covent 
Garden  (1841-42).  In  1843  she  married  Edward 
Sartons  She  wrote  A  Week  in  a  French  Country 
House  (1867) 

Kemerovo  (ktvmur6*Vo,-rovo*',  Rus  kveinvfro'vu), 
dt\  (1926  pop  21,726,  19 i9  pop  132,978),  capital 
of  Kemerovo  oblast,  RSKSR,  in  S  central  Siberia, 
on  the  Tom  river  and  a  bram  h  of  the  Trans-Siberi- 
an RR  It  is  a  large  coal-mining  center  of  the 
Kuznetsk  Basin  and  has  important  chemical  m- 
dustrie'- 

Kemeys,  Edward,  1843-1W7,  \meruan  sculptor, 
b  Savannah,  Ga  A  civil  engineer,  self-trained  in 
sculpture,  he  modeled  American  wild  animals  with 
understanding  and  fidelity  Among  his  works  are 
Still  Hunt,  Central  Park,  New  York,  Wolv**,  Fair- 
mount  Park,  Philadelphia,  bronze  lions  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  and  a  num- 
lM?r  of  small  bronzes 

Kemi  (kc<'mr>),  city  (pop  19,877),  NW  Fmhnd,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  The  city,  incorporated  in 
18b9,  has  grown  around  the  sawmills  and  cellulose 
mills  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kemi  river  (Finnish 
Kemijoki)  The  river,  i45  mi  long,  rises  in  the 
Lapland  rats  near  the  Russian  border,  traverses 
Lake  Komi  (c  fiO  sq  mi  ),  and  flows  SSW  to  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  Near  its  mouth  it  is  rich  m  sal- 
mon, and  its  course  IH  used  for  logging  It  has  the 
greatest  power  resources  of  the  rivers  of  Finland 

Kemmerer,  Edwin  Walter  (ke'murur),  1875-1945, 
American  economist,  b  Scranton,  Pa  ,  Ph  D  Cor- 
nell, 1903  In  1903  he  was  made  financial  adviser 
to  the  U  S  Philippine  Commission,  and  during  his 
long  term  as  professor  (1912-34)  at  Princeton  his 
services  as  "money  doctor"  were  called  upon  by 
many  governments,  including  those  of  Egypt,  Mex- 
ico, Union  of  South  Africa  Poland,  China,  Turkey, 
and  several  of  the  South  \merican  countries  In 
1924  he  aided  the  Daw  en  reparations  commission 
in  the  reorganization  of  German  finances  A 
staunch  defender  of  the  international  gold  stand- 
ard, Kemmerer  was  an  opponent  of  New  Deal 
monetary  policies  His  books  include  Modern  Cur- 
rency Reforms  (1916)  and  The  ABC  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  (1918,  llth  ed  ,  1938) 

Kemmerer,  town  (pop  2,026,  ait  c  6,900  ft ),  co 
seat  of  Lincoln  co  ,  SW  Wyo  ,  on  Hams  Fork  near 
the  Utah  line,  m  a  coal  area,  settled  1897,  me 
1899  It  is  a  trade  center  for  miners,  stockmen, 
and  farmers  Fossil  fish  beds  are  near  by 

Kemnitz,  Martin*  see  CHKMNITZ,  MARTIN 

Kemp,  James  Furman,  1859-1926,  American  geolo- 
gist, b  New  York  city,  grad  Amherst,  1881  He 
studied  abroad,  taught  at  Cornell,  and  from  1892 
was  professor  and  head  of  the  department  of  geol- 
ogy at  Columbia  Umv  He  also  served  on  the  U  S 
Geological  Survey  and  as  consulting  geologist  on 
many  projects,  including  the  New  York  city  water 
system  He  wrote  Ore  Deposits  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  (1893,  1900)  and  Handbook  of  Rocks 
(1896,  6th  ed  ,  1940) 

Kemp,  William,  fl  1579-1600,  English  comic  actor 
and  dancer  A  minor  player  in  Shakspere's  com- 
pany, he  was  the  successor  to  Richard  Tarlton's 
roles  and  reputation  He  is  rememl>ered  for  his 
morns  dance  from  London  to  Norwich  in  1599, 
recorded  in  Ins  Kemps  Nine  Dates  Wonder  (1600) 

Kemp,  town  (pop  1,000),  N  Texas,  SE  of  Dallas,  on 
the  rich  blackland  prairie;  settled  1880,  me  1922 

Kempe,  Margery  (kemp),  d  1438  or  afterward, 
English  religious  writer,  b  King's  Lynn.  She  was 
the  wife  of  a  prominent  citiaen.  Her  autobiog- 
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raphy,  The  Book  of  Margery  Kempe  (complete  ed  , 
1940,  ed  with  modern  npelhn«  1944),  was  known 
only  in  small  excerpts  until  1934,  when  the  whole 
watt  discovered  bhe  was  a  religious  enthusiast 
whose  loud  weeping  m  church  ami  i  eproval  of  her 
neighbors  for  swearing  kept  her  in  public  disfavor, 
but  overt  and  private  accusations  ol  \  arious  irreg- 
ularities failed  to  shake  her  convictions  The  book 
shows  a  candid,  stubborn  simplicity,  rooted  in  de- 
vout, orthodox  Catholicism  Margery  traveled 
abroad  as  a  pilgnm,  and  her  work  has  rich  details 
of  the  everyday  life  of  her  time  The  narratise  is 
occasionally  interrupted  with  visions,  prayers  and 
meditations,  many  of  them  of  great  beauty  The 
book  Heoms  to  be  the  earliest  autobiography  in 
English.  See  MYSTICISM  See  Katharine  Cholroo- 
ley,  Margery  Kempe  (1947) 

Kempen  (kem 'pun),  town  (pop  9,827),  in  the 
former  Rhine  Prov  of  Prussia,  NW  Germany,  near 
DUsseldorf  St  Thomas  a  Kempis  was  born  h«re 

Kempener,  Pieter  de  (pe'turdu  kem'punur),  c  1603- 
1580,  Flemish  painter,  b  Biussels  He  studied  and 
painted  for  10  years  in  Italy  and  about  1537  settled 
in  Seville,  Spain,  where  he  was  known  as  Pedro 
Campafia  For  churches  m  Seville  he  painted  re- 
ligious pictures  remarkable  for  their  beauty  of  do- 
sign,  luminous  color,  and  naturalistic  character- 
ization On  his  return  to  Brussels  (1563)  he  became 
chief  engineer  to  the  duque  de  Alba  and  director  of 
the  tapestry  works  The  Seville  cathedral  contains 
his  masterpiece,  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  ami 
also  his  Purification  and  fienurrection  Other  splen- 
did examples  are  in  the  museums  of  London 

Kempenfelt,  Richard,  1718-82,  British  admiral 
With  his  crew  of  800,  he  lost  his  life  when  his  flag- 
ship, the  Royal  George,  capsized  at  Spithead  The 
catastrophe  was  immortalized  in  William  Cowper's 
poem,  "The  Loss  of  the  Royal  George  " 

Kemper,  James  Lawson,  1823-95,  Confederate  gen- 
eral, b  Madison  no  ,  Va  ,  grad  Washington  College 
(now  Washington  and  Lee  Umv  )  1842  He  was 
badly  wounded  while  leading  his  brigade  in 
Pickett's  charge  at  Gettysburg  (1863)  and  was 
subsequently  captured  As  governor  of  Virginia 
(1874-78),  Kemner  was  distinguished  for  his  in- 
dependence and  integrity  He  opposed  scaling 
down  the  state  debt,  a  program  favored  by  the 
Readjustee,  led  by  William  MAHONE,  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  seeming  Kemper's  election 

Kemper,  Reuben,  d  1827,  American  adventurer. 
With  his  brothers  Nathan  and  Samuel  he  settled 
c  1800  in  Feliciana.  just  above  Baton  Rouge  in 
West  Florida,  then  Spanish  territory  They  be- 
came embroiled  uith  Spanish  authorities  over  a 
land  claim  and  were  forced  to  cross  the  border  into 
Mississippi  Territory  There  the  brothers  organ- 
ized a  small  force*  and  declared  West  Florida  inde- 
pendent of  Spain  An  attempt  to  take  Baton 
Hoiige  m  1804  failed  The  three  were  kidnaped  in 
1805  but  were  rescued  by  a  US  force  at  Pointe 
('on pee  a«  they  were  being  taken  down  the  Missis- 
sippi to  Baton  Rouge  Other  forays  were  climaxed 
m  1810  by  Reuben's  attempt  to  occupy  Mobile 
He  failed  and  was  arrested  and  detained  by  US 
authorities  while  the  Spanish  dispersed  the  rest  of 
his  band  See  I  J  Cox  The  West  Florida  Corttro- 
versy  (1918) 

Kempis,  Thomas  8   see  THOM\S  A  KEMPIS 

Kempten  (komp'tun)  city  (pop  37,080),  Swabia, 
W  Bavaria,  on  the  lller  Of  Celtic  origin,  it  was 
a  flourishing  Roman  colonx  (Cambodunum),  and 
bee  ame  ( 1 525)  a  free  imperial  c  it  v  Kempten  w  as 
sacked  (Ib32)  by  the  Swedes  in  the  Thirty  Years 
War  Kempten  has  several  late  Gothic,  Renais- 
sance, and  baroque  churches  and  buildings  It 
today  has  dairy,  textile,  and  other  industries 

Kemptville,  village  (pop  1,232),  SE  Ont  ,  on  the 
navigable  branch  of  the  Rideau  river,  N  of  Prescott 
and  S  of  Ottawa  It  is  an  agncultural  center,  and 
the  Kemptville  Agruultuial  School  is  here 

Kemuel  (kemu'cl)  jlleb, -God's  assembly  {  1 
Father  of  Aram  Gen  2221  8  Ephraimite  prince 
Num  34  24  S  Levite  prince  1  Chron  27  17 

Ken,  Thomas,  1637-1711,  English  prelate  and  hymn 
writer,  prominent  among  the  nonjurmg  bishops 
Ho  became  chaplain  to  Charles  II  in  1680  and  was 
nominated  by  that  monarch  to  the  bishopric  of 
Bath  and  Wells  in  1684  Under  James  II  Ken  re- 
fused to  publish  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  in 
accordance  with  the  king's  order  for  this  he  was 
sent  to  the  Tower  with  six  other  bishops  in  1688 
On  the  accession  of  William  of  Orange  (William  III) 
Bishop  Ken  would  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  him  after  having  given  it  to  the  Stuarts,  and  m 
1691  his  see  was  taken  from  him  as  a  nonjuror 
Most  noted  of  his  hymns  is  the  doxology.  Praise 
God  from  Whom  All  Blessings  Flow,  included  in  both 
Awake,  My  Soul,  and  witn  the  Sun  and  Glory  to 
Thee,  My  God,  This  Vight  See  biographies  by  E 
H  Plumptre  (1888)  and  F  A  Clarke  (1896). 

Kenai  Peninsula  (ke'ni),  S  Alaska,  jutting  into  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska,  between  Prince  William  Sound 
and  Cook  Inlet  The  Kenai  Mts  traverse  it  from 
northeast  to  southwest  The  coastal  climate  w 
mild,  with  abundant  rainfall  and  a  growing  season 
adequate  for  many  crops  There  are  forest,  min- 
eral, and  fishing  resources  and,  in  the  western  sec- 
tion, good  farmland  The  Alaska  llll  crosses  the 
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peninsula  from  Seward  but  will  not  when  the  termi- 
nus is  moved  to  Whittier  An  area  in  the  north  is 
tlosed  to  agricultural  settlement  bv  its  inclusion 
(1941)  m  the  Kenai  National  Moose  Range 
Kenan  (k6'~),  son  of  Enos  1  Chron  1  2  Caman 
Gen  59-14,  Luke  3  37 

Kenath  (ke'~),  town,  E  of  tho  Jordan,  plausibly 
identified  with  arum  o  15 mi  NofBosrah  Kenath 
was  captured  and  renamed  by  Nobah  after  himself 
Num  32  42,  1  Chron  2  23 

Kenaz  (kg'naz)  [Heb  ,- hunting]  1  Edomite  Gen 
36  15,42,  1  Chron  1  36  a  Kinsman  of  Caleb  1 
Chron  4  13,16,  Judges  1  13  One  of  these  was 
eponym  of  the  Kenezites  Num  32  12,  Joshua 
14  6-14,  15  17 

Kendal,  Ehrengard  Melusina  von  der  Schulenburg, 
duchess  of  see  SCHOLENBURO 
Kendal,  Dame  Madge  (ken'dul),  1849-1935,  Eng- 
lish actress,  whoso  maiden  name  was  Mtugaret 
Robertson  She  was  the  sister  of  T  W  Robeitaon, 
the  playwright,  and  the  wife  of  William  Kendal 
After  early  performances  in  juvenile  roles,  she 
made  her  debut  as  Ophelia  at  the  Haymarket  the- 
ater, London,  in  1865  She  married  \\illiam  Ken- 
dal in  1869  and  played  Rosahnd  to  his  Orlando  in 
Shakspere's  At  You  Like  It  and  Lydia  Languish  to 
his  Captain  Absolute  in  Shondan'a  Rivals,  she  co- 
starred  with  him  in  many  other  plays  They  toured 
the  United  States  in  1889,  when  her  first  appear- 
ance was  as  Susan  Hartley  in  Sardou's  Scrap  of 
Paper  In  1902  she  was  Mistress  J?ord  in  a  fine 
production  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  with 
Ellen  Terry  and  Beerbohm  Tree  She  was  made 
Dame  of  the  British  Empire  in  1927  bee  her  Dra- 
matic Opinion*  (1890)  and  Dame  Madge  Kendal  by 
Herself  (1933)  Her  husband,  William  Kendal, 
1843-1917,  whose  real  name  was  William  Hunter 
Gnmston,  appeared  on  the  stage  in  1861  and  be- 
came a  favorite  in  romantic  roles  After  his  mar- 
riage he  played  opposite  his  wife  and,  in  partner- 
ship (1875-88)  with  John  Hare,  managed  first  the 
Court  Theatre  and  later  the  St  James's  Theatre 
See  E  T  Pemberton,  The  Kendals  (1900) 
Kendal,  municipal  borough  (10.31  pop  15,577,  1943 
estimated  pop  20,760),  Westmorland,  England,  on 
the  Kent  river  E  of  Windermere  lake  Woolen 
manufacture  was  introduced  by  Flemish  immi- 
grants early  m  the  14th  cent  ,  but  the  once  famous 
Kendal  green"  is  no  longer  made  The  town's 
products  include  woolen  goods,  shoo*,  paper,  arid 
soap  There  are  a  Gothic  church  and  ruins  of  the 
catitle  in  which  Catherine  Parr  was  born  George 
Romney  lived  here  for  a  few  years  and  died  here 
Kendall,  Amos  (ken'dul),  1789-1869,  American 
journalist  and  statesman,  b  Dunstable,  Middlesex 
co,  Mass,  grad.  Dartmouth,  1811  Ho  edited 
(1816-29)  at  Frankfort,  Ky  ,  the  Argun  of  Western 
America,  one  of  the  most  influential  Western  pa- 
pers of  the  day  At  first  a  supporter  of  Henry 
Clay,  he  shifted  allegiance  to  Andrew  Jackson  and 
helped  to  build  Jackson's  political  strength.  In 
1829  he  went  to  Washington.  D  C  ,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Jackson  fourth  auditor  of  the 
Treasury  His  real  importance  was  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  influential  members  of  the  Kitchen 
Cabinet — a  group  of  intimate  advisers  to  President 
Jackson  Ho  helped  draft  many  of  Jackson's  more 
important  state  papers,  was  chief  counselor  to 
Jackson  in  the  controversy  over  icchartering  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  vigorously  de- 
fended administration  policies  m  the  newspapers, 
particularly  m  the  Globe  He  was  appointed  (1835) 
U.S  Postmaster  General  bv  Jackson  and  he  re- 
mained at  the  post  under  President  Van  Buren, 
thoroughly  reorganizing  a  badly  managed  depart- 
ment He  became  (1845)  business  manager  for 
Samuel  F  B  Morse,  and  until  the  Civil  War  he 
handled  the  distribution  of  telegraph  patent  nghts, 
helped  organize  telegraph  companies,  and  pro- 
moted their  consolidation  Although  he  opposed 
secession,  he  bitterly  criticized  President  Lincoln's 
administration  See  his  autobiography  (1872) 
Kendall,  George  Wilkms,  1809-57,  Ameruan  jour- 
nalist, b  Mt.  Vernon,  near  Amherst,  N.II  After  a 
succession  of  journalistic  jobs,  lie  was  a  partner  in 
founding  (1837)  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  Jn 
1841  he  joined  the  disastrous  Texan  expedition  to 
Santa  Fe,  sponsored  by  the  president  of  Texas, 
Mirabeau  Lamar,  in  the  hope  of  winning  the  alle- 
giance of  the  New  Mexico  area  to  the  republic  of 
Texas  The  surviving  members,  including  Kendall, 
were  marched  to  Mexico  rity  and  imprisoned 
From  his  adventures  Kendall  wrote  Narrative  of 
the  Texan  Santa  Fe  Expedition  (2  vols  ,  1844)  An 
exponent  of  war  with  Mexico,  he  left  the  Picayune 
when  hostilities  began  and  served  first  under  Gen 
Zat  hary  Taylor  and  then  as  aide  to  Gen  William 
Worth  in  Gen  Winfield  Scott's  campaigns  He 
tient  back  to  his  paper,  by  pnvate  express,  narra- 
tive accounts  which  became  famous  and  were  wide- 
ly copied,  thus  earning  him  a  reputation  as  the 
first  of  the  modern  war  correspondents  He  also 
wrote  The  War  between  the  United  States  and  Mexi- 
co (1851)  See  biography  by  Fayette  Copeland 
(1943) 

Kendall,  Henry  Clarence,  1839-1882.  Australian 
poet,  b  New  South  Wales  Hia  works  include 
Leave*  from  Australian  forests  (1869)  aud  Songs 
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from  the  Mountains  ( 1880)  See  his  collected  poems 
(with  a  memoir  by  his  son,  F  C  Kendall,  1903) 
Kendall,  William  Sergeant,  1869-1938,  American 
figure,  portrait,  and  landscape  painter  and  sculp- 
tor, b  Spuyten  Duyvil,  now  part  of  New  York  oity 
He  was  best  known  for  his  portraits  of  children 
He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  and  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters  From  1913  to  1922  he  was  dean  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  and  professor  of  painting  and 
design  at  Yale  Umv  Among  his  paintings  arc 
Beatrice  (Pa  Aoad  of  the  Fine  Arts) ,  Psyche  and 
The  Seer  (Metropolitan  Mus ) ,  Narnssa  (Cor- 
coran Gall),  Intermezzo  (HI  School  of  Design, 
Providence) ,  arid  Crosslights  (Detroit  Art  Mus ) 
Kendallville,  city  (pop  6,431),  NE  Ind  ,  NNW  of 
Fort  Wayne,  settled  1833  It  is  a  shipping  center 
for  an  onion-growing  area  and  manufactures  re- 
frigeiators  and  faim  equipment  Mulholland 
Museum  has  Indian  relics  and  pioneer  implements 
Kendnck,  John,  c  1740-1794,  American  sea  captain, 
b  Massachusetts  During  part  of  the  American 
Revolution  he  commanded  privateers  As  com- 
mander of  an  expedition  composed  of  the  ships 
Columbia  and  Washington,  he  explored  (1787-88) 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Coast  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Nootka  Sound,  managing  to  avoid  conflict  with 
the  Spanish  who  were  there  at  that  tune  Robert 
Gray,  later  discoverer  of  the  Columbia,  sailed  with 
him  He  also  visited  Japan,  the  first  to  fly  the 
American  flag  m  a  port  of  that  cotmtry 
Kenedy  (k?'nld€),  town  (pop  2,891),  S  Texas,  SE 
of  San  Antonio,  founded  1882,  me  1910  It  is  the 
processing  and  trading  oentei  of  a  farm  region  that 
boasts  especially  of  its  flax  Hot  mineral  wells 
attract  tourists 

Keneh  (kft'nu),  town  (pop  34,431),  central  Egypt, 
on  tho  Nile     There  arc  manufactures  of  jars  and 
bottles    An  an<  lent  temple  is  here     Tho  name  is 
also  spelled  (Jena  or  Keuu 
Kenhorst,  borough  (pop  2,227),  SE  Pa  ,  Berks  co  , 

near  Reading 

Kemlworth  (keVul-),  urban  district  (1931  pop 
7,592,  194.3  estimated  pop  9.800),  Warwickshire. 
England  It  is  famous  for  the  ruins  of  Kemlworth 
Castle,  celebrated  in  Scott's  novel  Kenilworth  and 
founded  by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I.  c  1120  In  the  13th  cent  the  castle  be- 
came the  property  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  was 
maintained  by  his  son  against  a  six-month  siege  in 
1266,  passed  by  marriage  to  John  of  Gaunt  m  the 
middle  of  tho  14th  cent  ,  was  for  some  time  a  royal 
property  and  residence,  and  was  given  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  Robert  Dudley  (earl  of  Leicester) 
Here  in  1575  Dudley  entertained  the  queen  in  the 
lavish  fashion  deaeubed  by  Scott  The  rastle  was 
later  tho  property  of  the  earls  of  Clarendon,  who 
acquired  it  after  the  Restoration  There  arc  frag- 
ments of  the  wall,  Ifo  ft  thick  There  are  also 
ruins  of  an  Auguatmian  priory  founded  in  1122 
Kenilworth.  1  Village  (pop  2.9'io),  NE  III  ,  north 
suburb  of  Chicago,  me  1896  Eugene  Field  is 
buried  hero  2  Borough  (pop  2,451),  NE  N  J  ,  near 
Elizabeth,  me  1907  Steel  tubing  and  machinery 
are  made  here 
Kenilworth  ivy  see  ivy 

Kemtes  (ke'~),  wilderness  nomadic  tribe  friendly  to 
the  Jews    They  came  with  the  Jews  into  Palestine 
and  made  the  south  of  the  country  their  home  up 
to  the  time  of  David     Mose&'  father-in-law  was  a 
Kemte,  and  HO  was.  the  husband  of  Jael      Gen 
15  19,  Num    2421,  Judges  1  16,  4  11,17,  1  Sam 
15  6,  27  10,  30  29,  1  Chron  2  55 
Kenitra,  French  Morocco  see  POHT  Lv  \VTK\ 
Kenly,  town  (pop    1,095),  E  central  NC,  SE  of 

Raleigh,  m  a  farm  area 

Ken  mare  (ken'mar),  city  (pop  1,528),  NW  N  Dak  , 
NW  of  Minot  and  on  the  Riviere  des  Lacs,  iru 
1903  Lignite  is  mined  here  Near  by  is  the  Des 
Lacs  Lake  migratoiy  waterfowl  project/ 
Kenmore,  residential  village  (pop  18,612),  W  N  Y  , 
near  Buffalo,  settled  1889,  me  1899  Rubber 
stampings  and  patent  medicines  are  made 
Kennan,  George,  1845-1924,  American  authority  on 
Siberia,  b  Norwalk,  Ohio  In  1864  he  made  the 
first  of  his  journeys  to  the  Far  East  as  an  engineer 
for  the  Russo- Amen  can  Telegraph  Company  He 
explored  NE  and  middle  Siberia,  later  traveling  in 
the  E  Caucasus,  Dagestan,  and  the  Volga  region 
His  articles  on  Siberia,  for  many  years  almost  the 
sole  authoritative  source  of  information  on  that 
region,  were  published  as  Tent  Life  in  Sibtna 
(1870)  and  Siberia  and  the  Exile  System  (1891) 
Kennebec  (kSn'uWk),  river,  c  150  mi  long,  flowing 
from  Moosehead  Lake,  NW  Maine,  S  to  the  At- 
lantic, receiving  the  Dead,  Sandy,  Sebasticook. 
and  Androscoggin  rivers  It  passes  Bingham, 
Skowhegan,  Waterville,  Augusta,  and  Bath  Cham- 
plain  explored  it  m  1604  and  1605,  in  1607  George 
Popham  established  a  short-lived  colony,  Fort  St 
George,  at  its  mouth  Trading  posts  were  estab- 
lished shortly  after  1625.  Lumber  and,  m  the  19th 
cent ,  ice  were  sent  down  the  Kennebec.  and  ship- 
building nourished  along  its  banks  Villages  near 
power  sites  became  industrial  centers  See  R.  P.  T. 
Coffin,  Kennebec,  Cradle  of  Americans  (1937). 
Kennebunk  (kenubftngk'),  town  (pop  3,698),  8W 
Maine,  8 W  of  Portland;  mo  1820  The  first  settle- 


ment, made  c.1650,  grew  as  a  trading  and,  later,  a 
shipbuilding  and  shipping  center  There  aie  still 
old  houses;  the  18th-century  Storer  House  was 
Kenneth  Roberta's  birthplace  The  First  Parish 
Unitarian  Church  dates  m  part  from  Revolutionary 
times,  it  has  a  Paul  Revere  bell  (1803). 

Kennebunkport  or  Kennebunk  Port  (both-  ken*I- 
bungkpdrt7,  kSnlbungk'pdrt),  town  (pop.  1,448), 
SW  Maine,  on  the  coast  SE  of  Kennebunk.  A 
small  group  settled  here  m  1629,  but  permanent 
settlement  was  delayed  until  the  early  18th  cent 
The  early  town,  called  Arundel,  appears  in  Ken- 
neth Roberts's  books,  the  name  was  changed  in 
1821  The  town  has  become  a  summer  resort,  es- 
pecially for  authors,  artists,  and  actors  The  Gar- 
rick  summer  playhouse  was  opened  in  1933  Among 
old  buildings  is  the  Congregational  Church  (1764) 

Kennedy,  Charles  Rann,  1871-1950,  English- 
American  dramatist,  b  Derby,  England  He  was 
naturalized  as  a  U  S  citizen  m  1917  The  Sen- 
ant  in  the  House  (1908),  a  play  of  Christ  m  modern 
setting,  was  followed  by  The  Winterfeast  (1908), 
The  Terrible  Meek  (1911),  The  Necessary  Evil 
(1913),  and  The  Idol  Breaker  (1914),  all  plays  of 
deep  ethical  and  moral  purpose  In  1898  Kennedy 
married  Edith  Wynne  Matthison 

Kennedy,  John  Pondleton,  1795-1870,  American 
novelist,  b  Baltimore,  grad  Baltimore  College, 
1812  He  was  a  Whig  member  of  Congress  (1838- 
44)  and  in  1852  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  by  President  Fillmore  Of  his  throe  ro- 
mances, Horse-Shoe  Robinson  (1835)  is  the  best 
known,  and  he  is  remembered  as  a  friend  of  Poe 

Kennedy,  Joseph  Patrick,  1888-,  U  S  ambassador 
to  Great  Britain  (1937-40),  b  Boston,  grad  Har- 
vard, 1912  He  engaged  m  banking,  ship  building, 
investment  banking,  and  moving-picture  distribu- 
tion befoie  he  served  (1934-35)  as  chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  He  was 
(1936-37)  head  of  the  U  S  Maritime  Commission, 
until  his  appointment  as  ambaasadoi  On  hiw  resig- 
nation (Nov  ,  1940)  he  was  succeeded  by  John  G 
Wiriant 

Kennelly,  Arthur  Edwin  (kf'nule),  1861- m<>, 
American  electrical  engineer,  b  Bombay,  India 
educated  at  University  College  School,  London 
He  was  Edison's  chief  electrical  assistant  (18S7-94) 
and  wa»  later  professor  at  Harvard  (1902  JO)  and 
tho  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (1913- 
24)  Much  of  his  research  was  on  elect  romuKiiotism 
and  ttlteinntmg  currents  In  1°02  he  advanced  the 
theory  that  a  layer  of  ionized  air  in  the  upper  at- 
mosphere might  deflect  downward  electromagnet!* 
waves  The  theory,  also  advanced  by  Oliver  Hi  v\  r- 
BIDB,  was  demonstrated  as  fac  t ,  the  deflecting  layer 
is  variously  called  the^Heavisule  layer,  the  Ken- 
nolh-Heaviside  layer,  and  tho  ionosphere 

Kenner,  farm  trading  and  industrial  town  (pop 
2,375),  SE  La  ,  near  Now  Orleans 

Kennesaw  Mountain  (kc'n'und)    seo  ATLANTA  CAM- 

PAU1N  and  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  MON  OMEN  TH  (table) 

Kenneth  I  (Kenneth  mac  \lprn)  d  858,  traditional 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  He  otland  He  HUC-C  coded 
his  father,  Alpin,  as  a  thief  of  the  Gaelu  Scots  of 
the  Isles  or  of  the  West  of  Scotland  c  841,  had  de- 
feated the  Picts  by  850,  and  established  the  nucleus 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  To  eneajM*  the  con- 
tinual depredations  of  the  Danes  from  the  In«h 
coast  Kenneth  moved  his  capital  eastward  to 
Scone,  whence  the  Scottish  kingdom  expanded 

Kennett  (ke'n'It),  oity  (pop  6,  JJ5),  co  seat  of  Dunk- 
hn  eo  ,  SE  Mo  ,  m-ai  tho  St  Francis  iivei  and  the 
Ark  line,  in  a  cotton-growing  aroa,  founded  c  1846 
It  has  cotton  gins  arid  compresses 

Kennett  Square,  borough  (pop  3,375),  SE  Pa  ,  NW 
of  Wilmington,  Del  ,  settled  c  1760,  me  1855  It 
is  »  shipping  and  canning  center  for  mushrooms 
and  manufactures  road-construction  machinery 

Kennewick,  industrial  city  (1940  pop  1,918,  1944 
special  census  pop  5,248),  SE  Wubh  ,  on  the 
Columbia  nver  near  the  influx  of  the  Snake,  in  an 
irrigated  farm  area,  me  1904 

Kenmcott,  Benjamin,  1718-83,  English  clergyman 
and  biblical  scholar  His  long  career  at  Oxford  wan 
one  of  devotion  to  learning  He  was  roc-tor  of  Cul- 
ham,  Oxfordshire,  from  1753  to  1783  With  the  aim 
of  preparing  an  improved  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old 
Testament,  he  secured  tho  assistance  of  other 
scholars  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  Be- 
sides the  many  printed  editions,  015  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts and  16  manuscripts  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch were  collated  to  produce  his  edition,  tho  Vetus 
testamentum  Hebraicum  cum  vanis  lectionibwt 
(1776-80) 

Kenny,  Elizabeth,  1886-,  Australian  nurse,  b  New 
South  Wales,  grad  St  Ursula's  College,  Australia. 
1902  She  became  "Sister"  Kenny  as  a  first  lieu- 
tenant nurso  (1914-18)  m  the  Australian  army 
While  caring  for  infantile  paralysis  victims  m  her 
homeland,  she  developed  a  method  using  hot,  moist 
applications  in  conjunction  with  passive  exercise 
She  came  to  the  United  States  in  1940  to  demon- 
strate her  techniques,  which  have  been  used  exten- 
sively and  with  good  results.  Sister  Kenny  and 
her  method  have,  however,  been  the  stormy  center 
of  criticism  by  some  doctors,  who  disagree  with  her 
concept  of  the  disease  and  with  her  statistical  con- 
clusions. She  is  co-author  with  John  F.  Pohl  of 
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The  Kenny  Concept  of  Infantile  Paralysis  and  It* 
Treatment  (1942);  with  Martha  Ostenso  she  wrote 
the  autobiographical  And  They  Shall  Walk  (1943). 
K6nog«mi  (kfincVgunie),  town  (pop  0,379),  8  Que  , 
on  the  Sable  and  W  of  Chicoutimi  It  lias  pulp 
and  paper  mills  and  a  hydroelectric  power  station. 
Kenora  (kun6'ru),  town  (pop  7,745),  W  Ont ,  at  the 
north  end  of  Lake  of  the  Woods  There*  are  lumber, 
flour,  pulp,  and  paper  mills,  boat  factories,  a  sea- 
plane base,  and  a  government  fish  hatchery  The 
town  IB  a  base  for  fishing,  hunting,  and  canoe  trips 
Kenoshft  (kmS'shu),  industrial  city  (pop  48,765), 
oo  seat  of  Kenosha  co  ,  SE  Wis  ,  on  Lake  Michigan 
S  of  Milwaukee,  settled  1835,  named  Southport 
c  1837,  mo  1850  as  Konosha  Automobiles,  mat- 
tresses, and  metal  products  are  its  chief  manufac- 
tures The  first  public  school  in  the  state  was  be- 
gun here  (1849)  German  refugees  in  the  1850s 
gave  the  city  its  liberal  character  A  historical  and 
art  museum  and  the  county  courthouse,  which  also 
shelters  the  county  historical  museum,  are  part  of 
the  civic  center 

Kenova  (klnd'vu),  town  (pop  3,902),  W  W  Va  ,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  W  of  Hunting- 
ton,  me  1894  An  important  transit  point,  it  pro- 
duces petroleum  products,  cement,  and  chemicals 

Kenrick,  Francis  Patrick,  1796-1863,  American 
Uoman  Catholic  churchman,  b  Dublin,  Ireland, 
educated  in  Rome  In  1K21  he  was  ordained  priest 
and  came  to  America  to  teach  in  the  college  at 
Bardstown,  Ky  In  1829  ho  was  made  bishop 
coadjutor  of  Philadelphia,  wheie  ho  settled  serious 
disputes  within  the  Church  His  charitable  work  in 
the  cholera  epidemic  in  18.42  and  his  courageous 
dignity  m  the  anti-Catholic  riots  of  1844  won  him 
considerable  admiration  He  was  made  at  chbishop 
of  Baltimore  and  apostolic  delegate  in  1851  He 
wrote  many  works  on  the  Bible  His  brother, 
Peter  Richard  Kenrick,  180b~9<>,  was  also  an 
Ymencan  Roman  Catholic  churchman  and  was 
also  born  in  Dublin  He  was  educated  at  May- 
nooth  Called  by  his  brother  in  1833  to  be  pastor 
of  the  Philadelphia  cathedial  and  vicar  general  of 
the  diocese,  ho  was  sent  in  1841  at  the  request  of 
the  bishop  of  8t  Louis  to  be  coadjutor  there  In 
184.1  he  became  bishop  and  in  1847  archbishop 
Ho  labored  successfully  to  care  for  tho  gi  oat  throngs 
of  Catholic  immigrants  pouring  into  tho  Middle 
West  At  tho  Vatican  Council  he  at  first  opposed 
tho  enunciation  of  papal  infallibility  as  a  dogma 
Soo  J  J  O'Shea,  The  Two  AenncX*  (1004) 

Kensett,  John  Frederick,  1818-72,  American  land- 
scape painter,  of  tho  Hudson  River  school,  b 
Cheshire,  Conn  Ho  first  began  to  paint  while 
working  as  an  engraver  In  1840  he  went  to  Eng- 
land to  study  He  spent  some  time  in  Pans  and 
in  Dusseldorf  before  going  (1845)  to  Rome,  where 
he  became  a  popular  member  of  the  American  art 
colony  and  perfected  his  technique  After  a  few 
vears  Keusett  returned  to  the  United  States  and  in 
1849  became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  His  delicately  colored,  poetic  landscapes 
brought  him  fame  and  wealth  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  has  38  paintings,  some  unfinished,  painted 
in  Ken&ett's  last  summer,  when  he  lived  on  an 
island  in  the  Hudson  river  Other  works  are  Lake 
George  and  River  Scene  (Metropolitan  Mus  ),  Octo- 
her  Afternoon,  Sunset  on  the  Coast,  and  others  (Cor- 
coran Gall  ) ,  View  from  Wctt  Point  and  White 
Mountain  Scenery  (N  Y  Public  Library) 

Kensico  Reservoir  (ken'zlko),  SE  N  Y  ,  near  White 
Plains,  foimed  by  Kensuo  Dam  (307  ft  high)  in 
the  Bronx  river,  completed  1910  It  is  part  of  New 
York  city's  watei  supply 

Kensington,  metropolitan  boiough  (1931  pop 
180,677,  1948  estimated  pop  108,800)  of  W  Lon- 
don, England  It  is  largely  a  lenidential  distuct 
Kensington  Gardens,  originally  the  grounds  of 
Kensington  Palace,  adjoin  Hyde  Park  The  body 
of  water  called  the  Serpentine  in  Hyde  Park  be- 
comes Long  Water  in  Kensington  Gardens  The 
Orangery  and  Queen  Anne's  Alcove  were  designed 
by  Wren  The  Round  Pond,  tho  Dutch  Garden, 
Flower  Walk,  and  Broad  Walk  are  well  known 
Kensington  Palace,  a  brick  structuie,  largely  from 
designs  of  Wren  and  William  Kent  (17th  and  18th 
cent ),  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  gardens  It  was 
for  some  time  a  royal  residence  and  has  memories 
of  William  III,  Queen  Anne,  George  II,  Queen 
Victoria,  and  other  sovereigns  It  was  damaged  in 
air  raids  in  1940  Holland  House  was  the  residence 
of  the  Fox  family  and,  for  a  time,  of  William  Penn, 
Addison  died  here  South  Kensington  has  become 
a  center  of  colleges  and  museums,  it  is  tho  site  of 
the  natural  history  section  of  the  British  Museum, 
tho  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  the  Imperial 
Institute,  the  Science  Museum,  the  Royal  College 
of  Art,  tho  Royal  College  of  Science,  and  the  Albert 
Hall 

Kensington,  village  (pop  337),  W  Mmn  ,  SW  of 
Alexandria  The  KENSINGTON  RUNS  STONE  was 
found  in  1808  on  a  farm  near  here. 

Kensington  Rune  Stone,  much-disputed  stone  found 
on  a  farm  near  Kensington,  Minn  ,  in  1898  In- 
scribed on  the  stone  in  RUNES  is  an  account  of  a 
partv  of  Norse  explorers,  14  days'  journey  from  the 
sea,  who  camped  near  by  m  1362  and  lost  some  of 
their  men,  presumably  to  Indians  Historical  and 
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philological  disputes  have  been  waged  over  the 
authenticity  of  the  stone,  with  no  definite  conclu- 
sion having  been  reached  Many  scholars  still  de- 
nounce it  as  a  hoax  of  modern  origin,  though  others 
accept  it  with  the  corroborative  archaeological  evi- 
dence See  VINLAND  See  H  R  Holand,  The 
Kensington  Stone  (1932)  and  America,  1 355-1 W4 
(1946),  M  M  Quaife,  "The  Myth  of  the  Kensing- 
ton Rune  Stone,"  New  Kngland  Quarterly,  Vol 
VII  (1934) ,  L  M  Lantern,  "The  Kensington  Rune 
Stone."  Minnesota  History,  Vol  XVII  (1936) 

Kent,  Edward  Augustus,  duke  of,  1767-1820,  fourth 
son  of  George  III  of  England  and  father  of  Queen 
Victoria  Most  of  his  mature  hfo  was  spent  m 
military  service,  at  Gibraltar,  in  Canada,  and  in 
the  West  Indies 

Kent,  George  Edward  Alexander  Edmund,  duke  of, 
1902-42,  brother  of  King  George  VI  of  England 
He  traveled  extensively  as  "salesman  of  the  em- 
pire "A  member  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  after  1940, 
he  was  killed  on  active  service  in  a  plane  crash  in 
Scotland  in  1942  Three  children  wore  born  of  his 
marriage  (1934)  to  Princess  Marina  of  Greece — 
Prince  Edward  (b  1935),  Princess  Alexandra  (b 
1936),  and  Prince  Michael  (b  1942) 

Kent,  James,  1763-1847,  American  jurist,  b  near 
Brewster,  NY,  grad  Yale,  1781  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1785  and  began  practice  in 
Poughkeepsie  Active  m  the  Federalist  party,  he 
served  several  terms  in  the  New  York  legislature 
In  1793  Kent  moved  to  New  York  city,  where  his 
reputation  for  learning  established  him  as  first  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Columbia  College  His  lectures 
(1794-98)  were  not  received  too  well,  and  he  wel- 
comed the  appointment  in  1798  as  a  judge  of  the 
state  supreme  court  He  was  made  chief  judge  m 
1804,  and  from  1814  until  his  statutory  retirement 
in  1823  he  presided  over  the  state  court  of  chan- 
cery Kent's  written  opinions  as  chancellor  were 
instrumental  in  reviving  equity,  which  had  largely 
lapsed  ui  tho  United  States  after  the  American 
Revolution  Many  doctrines  he  fashioned  himself, 
combining  English  chancery  precedents  with  the 
print  iples  of  Roman  law  After  his  retirement  he 
again  (1824-26)  was  professor  of  law  at  Columbia, 
but  found  tho  delivery  of  lectures  tedious  and  soon 
resigned  He  vastly  expanded  the  material  of  his 
courses  to  prepare  his  Commentaries  on  the  Ameri- 
can Law  (4  vols  ,  1826-  W)  This  work  systemati- 
cally treats  international  law,  American  constitu- 
tional law,  tho  sources  of  state  law,  and  the  law  of 
personal  rights  and  of  property  It  was  enthu«»ias- 
tKallv  received  by  tho  legal  profession  and  ui 
Kent's  lifetime  went  through  six  editions  In  in- 
fluence it  is  comparable  to  the  work  of  William 
Blackstone  in  England  and  of  Joseph  Story  in  the 
United  States  See  biographies  by  John  Duer 
(1848)  and  W  J  Curtis  (1900),  study  by  J  T 
Horton  (1939) 

Kent,  Rockwell,  1882-,  American  painter,  wood  en- 
graver, lithographer,  and  writer,  b  Tarrytown,  N  Y  , 
studied  at  the  Columbia  Umv  School  of  Architec- 
ture and  at  William  Chase's  school,  New  York  city 
He  has  lived  in  Labrador,  Alaska,  Greenland,  and 
Tierra  del  Fuego  and  has  painted  vigorous  land- 
scapes in  all  those  places  Easily  roused  by  injus- 
tice, he  fought  the  political  machine  of  his  own 
Essex  co  ,  NY,  and  for  Puerto  Rican  independ- 
ence and  other  causes  Among  hib  paintings  arc 
Winter  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) ,  Mother  and  Child  and 
Down  to  the  Sea  (Brooklyn  Mua  ) ,  and  Deer  Season 
and  Tollers  of  the  Sea  ( \rt  Inst  ,  Chicago)  He  is  the 
author  of  Wilderness  (1920),  on  his  trip  to  Alaska, 
V  oyaging  Southward  from  the  Strait  of  ^fagellan 
(1920),  on  Tierra  del  Fuogo,  Salamina  (1935),  iv 
story  of  Greenland,  and  tho  autobiographical  This 
Is  My  Own  (1940) 

Kent,  William,  1684-1748,  English  landscape  gar- 
dener, architect,  and  paintei  Mediocre  as  a 
painter,  he  is  important  for  his  influence  on  land- 
scape gardening,  which  he  helped  to  divert  from 
the  prevailing  artificial  style  to  one  based  more 
closely  on  nature  His  outstanding  work  was  the 
park  of  Claremont  in  Ksher,  England  He  executed 
ceiling  decorations  for  Kensington  Palace  and  some 
country  houses  and  was  tho  fashionable  architect 
of  the  day  His  design  of  the  Horse  Guards  build- 
ing, London,  notable  for  its  fine  mass  composition, 
is  one  of  the  best  18th-century  Palladian  works 
Other  London  designs  were  the  treasury  buildings 
and  Devonshire  House  He  also  created  designs 
for  interiors,  mantelpieces,  furniture,  and  acces- 
sories and  is  still  highly  esteemed 

Kent,  maritime  county  (1,525  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop 
1,219,273,  1948  estimated  pop  1,504,400),  SE  Eng- 
land, between  the  Thames  estuary  and  the  Strait 
of  Dover  The  county  town  is  Maidstoue  The 
Isle  of  Sheppey  is  separated  from  tho  north  coast 
by  the  narrow  Swale  The  chalky  North  Downs 
cross  the  county  from  east  to  west,  and  to  the 
south  lie  tho  fertile  Weald  and  the  reclaimed 
Romney  Marsh.  The  Medway,  the  Stour,  and 
the  Darent  are  the  chief  rivers.  The  region  is 
largely  agricultural  and  pastoral.  Crops  include 
fruit,  gram,  and  especially  hops  Sheep  and  cattle 
grazing,  fishing,  and  dairying  are  important  The 
county  is  becoming  increasingly  important  in- 
dustrially because  of  the  encroachment  of  the 
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London  urban  area  into  the  western  portion 
Paper,  pottery,  tile  and  brick,  cement,  beer,  malt, 
and  iron  goods  are  manufactured,  and  there  is 
shipbuilding  Kent  has  imjwrtant  coal  deposits 
Because  of  its  strategic  location  on  the  path  to  the 
Continent  through  Dover,  Kent  has  been  impor- 
tant throughout  English  history  Roman  roads 
<  rossed  tho  county  In  the  Middle  Ages  many  re- 
ligious houses  were  established  in  the  old  kingdom 
of  Kent,  and  Canterbury  became  the  goal  of  nu- 
merous pilgrims  sue  h  as  Chaucer  described  in  the 
Canterbury  Tales  The  region  was  mtimatelv  asso- 
ciated with  tho  rebellions  of  Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Cade, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  In  the  First  World  War, 
and  more  especially  m  the  Sec  ond  World  War,  the 
coast  of  Kent  was  heavily  fortified  against  possible 
invasion  from  the  Continent  See  Victoria  Histoni 
of  Kent  (3  vols,  1926-36),  Arthur  Mee,  Kent 
(1937) 

Kent.  1  Resort  town  (pop  1,245),  W  Conn  ,  crossed 
by  the  Housatomc,  in  hillu  at  the  N  Y  state  line, 
settled  17J8,  me  1739  The  noted  Kent  School  for 
boys  (preparatory,  Episcopal),  founded  in  1906  by 
Father  Frederick  H  Sill,  is  here  2  Industrial  city 
(pop  8,581),  NE  Ohio,  NE  of  Akron,  settled  as 
Franklin  Mills,  combined  with  Carthage  as  Kent 
1863,  me  as  a  city  1920  Busses  and  hardware  are 
made  here  It  is  the  seat  of  Kent  State  Umv  (co- 
educational, 1910)  3  City  (pop  2,586),  W  Wash  , 
near  Puget  Sound  S  of  Seattle,  founded  1860,  me 
1889  Canning  is  done  here,  and  there  is  an  annual 
lettuce  festival 

Kent,  kingdom  of,  one  of  the  states  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  heptarchy  in  England  It  was  bettled  in 
the  mid-5th  <  cnt  by  aggressive  worbauds  of  a 
people  called  Jutes  (see  ANGLO-SAXONS)  They 
soon  overcame  the  British  inhabitants  and  estab- 
lished a  kingdom  which  included  the  present 
county  of  Kent  and  the  land  up  the  south  bank  of 
the  Thames  almost  to  London  Historians  still 
dispute  the  authenticity  of  the  tradition  that  Hen- 
gist  and  Horsa  landed  in  449  to  defend  the  Britons 
against  the  Puts  and  that  Hengist  and  his  son 
Aesc  subsequently  turned  against  their  employers 
to  start  the  Germanic  invasion  ^THKLUEKT  of 
Kent  established  his  hegemony  over  Kngland  S  of 
tho  Humbrr,  received  St  Augustine  of  Canter- 
bury's first  Roman  Catholic  mission  to  England  in 
597,  and  became  Christian  himself  During  the 
following  century  Kent  was  periodically  subjugated 
and  divided  by  raids  from  Wessex  and  Mercia  and 
finally  became  a  Merc  tan* province  under  OFFA  A 
revolt  in  796  was  put  down  ( 'onquered  by  an  arrm 
of  Egbert  of  Wessex  in  825,  Kent  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  overlordship  of  Woasex  and  lie- 
came  part  of  that  kingdom  Although  it  suffered 
heavily  from  Danish  raids,  it  remained  one  of  the 
most  advanced  areas  in  pre-Conquest  England  be- 
cause of  the  arc  hbishopric  ol  Canterbury  and  be- 
cause of  its  steady  intercourse  with  the  Continent 
The  metalwork  and  jewelry  of  Kent  were  distinctive 
and  remarkably  beautiful 

Kent,  Maid  of    see  B \RFON,  ELIZABETH 

Kentland,  town  (pop  1,608),  eo  seat  of  Newton  co  , 
NW  Ind  ,  near  the  111  boundary ,  settled  1860  The 
town  has  a  cheese  factory  Kentland  is  the  birth- 
place of  George  Ado 

Kenton,  Simon,  1755-1830.  American  frontiersman, 
b  probably  Fauquier  co  ,  \  a  In  1771,  believing 
he  had  killed  an  adversary  in  a  fast  hght,  he  fled 
westward  and  assumed  the  name  of  Samuel  Butler 
Ho  joined  George  Yeager  and  John  Strader  in  a 
hunting  expedition  down  the  Ohio  river  Unable 
to  find  '  the  cane-lands  of  Kamtuckee"  which  thej 
sought,  they  hunted  and  trapped  along  the  Ohio 
until  thc>  were  attac  ked  and  driven  off  by  Indians 
in  1773  In  1774  Kenton  served  as  a  sp\  m  Lord 
Dunmore's  War  With  Thomas  Williams,  in  the 
spring  of  1775,  he  made  a  camp  on  Limestone 
Creek,  but,  becoming  acquainted  with  Daniel 
Boone,  he  joined  the  Boone  settlement  at  Boones- 
boro  Kenton,  while  serving  as  a  scout,  took  part 
in  the  defense  against  frequent  Indian  attac  ks  on 
the  settlement,  in  one  of  which  he  saved  Boone'b 
life  He  joined  George  Rogers  ("lark  m  1778  on 
his  expedition  to  Kaskat>kia  and  Vm«  ennes,  helped 
Boone  in  the  raid  on  Chilhcotho,  and  was  later 
captured  b\  the  Indiana  and  sentomed  to  death 
Successively  reprieved  and  condemned,  he  was 
taken  to  Detroit  and  held  bv  the  British  until  he 
escaped  in  1779  Again  under  General  Clark  m 
1780,  he  defeated  the  Indians  at  Pigua,  and  in  1782 
ho  joined  the  Kentuc  kians  in  an  attack  on  the  In- 
dian village  on  the  Great  Miami  Learning  that 
his  boyhood  antagonist  in  Virginia  was  still  living, 
he  resumed  his  original  name,  visited  his  old  home, 
and  established  his  family  near  his  old  camp  on  the 
Limestone  (at  the  present  town  of  Maysvme)  He 
continued  to  partu  ipate  in  Indian  activities  and  in 
1793  served  as  a  major  under  Gen  Anthonj 
Wayne  Settling  in  Ohio  m  1799,  he  was  elected  a 
brigadier  general  of  militia  in  1804  During  the 
War  of  1812  ho  served  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames 
with  Kentucky  volunteers  Through  ignorance  of 
tho  law  he  lost  most  of  his  lands  and  died  in  pover- 
ty See  biography  by  Edna  Kenton  (1930) 

Kenton.  pity  (pop  7,593),  co  seat  of  Hardin  co  ,  W 
central  Ohio,  NW  of  Marion,  on  the  Scioto  river, 
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platted  1833  Iron  toys  and  novelties  and  machine 
toota  are  manufactured.  Limestone  quarries  are 
here 

Kent's  Cavern  or  Kent's  Hole,  limestone  cave, 
Devonshue,  England,  near  Torquay  Its  explora- 
tion, begun  c  1825,  was  intensively  carried  on  from 
1866  to  1880  The  floor  is  of  several  strata,  with 
remains  indicating  the  prehistoric  existence  here  of 
man  and  animals 

Kentucky  (kuntti'ke,  ken-),  state  (40,395  sq   mi  ; 
1940  pop.  2,845,627,  194')  estimated  pop    2,893,- 
000),  8  central  United  States,  admitted  1792  as 
the  15th  state  (a  slavoholdmg  state)     FRANKFORT 
IB  the  capital,  LOUTHVII  i  B  the  largest  city.   Ken- 
tucky, which  stvles  itself  a  commonwealth,  is  one 
of  the  border  states  between   North  and  South 
The  Ohio  river  the  northern  boundary  separating 
it  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  runs  generally 
SW  below  COVINC.TON  (across  the  river  from  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio),  and  the  north-south  breadth  of  the 
state  (often  called  shield  shaped)   grows  smaller 
until  in  the  west  there  is  only  a  small  area  that  is 
separated  from  Missouri  by  the  Mississippi  after 
the  entrance  of  the  Ohio     Tennessee  borders  it  on 
the  south,  and  in  the  east  the  border  with  Virginia 
is  ui  the  mountains,  while  the  Big  Sand}    River 
makes  most  of  the  boundary  with  West  Virginia 
Big  Black  Alt    (4,150  ft ),  the  highest  pomt,  is  in 
the  Cumberland  Plateau,  which  is  notable  for  its 
forests  of  giant  hardwoods  and  scented  pine,  for 
its  springtime  blooms  of  laurel,  magnolia    rhodo- 
dendron, arid  dogwood,  and  for  the  petroleum  re- 
cently developed  there  Manv  rapid  creeks  feed  the 
KentiK  kv,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Licking  rivers, 
which,  with  the  Tennessee  and  after  the  Ohio,  are 
the  chief  nvers  of  the  state    To  the  west  the  pla- 
teau breaks  in  a  series  of  escarpments,  with  plateau 
country  interrupted  bv  many  single  small  peaks 
called  knobs     r  ramed  within  this  is  the  bluegrass 
country,  the  heart  of  Kentucky     West  of  it  is  an 
area  where  rocky  hillsides  stand  out  above  the  open 
fields  and  among  the  undulating  hills  ui  a  region 
sometimes  railed  Pennyroyal  (or  Pennvrile,  from 
its  local  pronunciation)  because  of  the  abundance 
of  rnmt    Here  underground  streams  have  washed 
their  way  through  limestone  to  form  huge  subter- 
ranean caverns  (see   MAMMOTH  C\VB  NATIONAL 
PARK)    Farther  west  the  terrain  is  generally  level  in 
the  area  of  the  western  mine  Gelds   and  the  Pur- 
chase, or  Jackson  Purchase  (so  <  ailed  because  An- 
drew Jackson  bought  it  in  1818  from  the  Chickasaw 
Indians),  an  isolated  region  along  the  Mississippi, 
largely  flood  plains  dotted  with  cypress  swamps 
and  bayous     Over  the  whole  state  an  equable 
climate  prevails,  except  for  occasional  extremes  of 
winter  temperatures  m  the  mountains,  and  there  is 
an  abundant  rainfall.  Although  industry  surpasses 
agriculture  m  value  of  its  products,  the  population 
is  predominantly  rural,  and  most  KentiK  kians  are 
employed  in  agricultural  work    Corn  and  tobacco 
are  the  leading  crops,  and  winter  wheat,  oats,  bar- 
ley, rye,  hay  soybeans,  Irish  potatoes,  and  sweet 
potatoes  are  also  grown  m  large  quantities     The 
tendency  to  move  away  from  com  eatration  in  corn 
and  tobacco  w  reflected  in  the  increase  of  dairying 
and  poultry  raising  and  larger  c  ultivation  of  fruits 
and  vegetables    The  bluegrass  region,  specialist  in 
luxuries,  admits  no  peer  m  the  distilling  of  whiskies 
(especially  bourbon),  the  breeding  of  thoroughbred 
race  horses,  and  the  production  of  hurley  tobac  co 
Its  countryside  is  dotted  with  well-kept  stud  and 
training  farina,  and  every  year  thousands  of  people 
flock  to  Chun  hill  Down* — while  the  nation  listens 
by  radio — for  the  running  of  the  Kentuc  ky  Derby 
Farm  products  supply  much  of  the  raw  materials 
for    Kentucky's    industries — livestock    for    meat 
packing  and  grains  for  flour  and  processing     Corn 
and  rye  are  the  basic  ingredients  for  the  production 
of  distilled  liquors,  m  which  Kentucky  frequently 
surpasses  the  combined  output  of  all  other  states 
Large  distilleries  are  located   at  Louisville  and 
LEXINGTON,  and  many  small  towns  are  noted  for 
their  distinctive  brands  of  whisky     Louiuvillo  is 
also  an  important  tobac  co  center,  as  is  Covington, 
and  Kentucky  ranks  third  among  the  states  m  the 
production  of  cigarettes  and  processed  tobacco 
industrial  power  is  provided  by  large  native  fuel 
resources    Wolf  Creek  Dam  on  the  Cumberland 
river  and  Kentucky  Dam  on  the  Tennessee  river 
have  increased  hydroelectric  power  and  also  aid  in 
flood  control.   The  eastern  and  western  coal  fields 
supply  huge  quantities  of  bituminous  coal  and 
lesser  amounts  of  natural  gas  and  oil    Other  val- 
uable mineral  deposits  include  feldspar,  rock  as- 
phalt, and  stone.   This  land  of  riches  was  part  of 
the  inaccessible  country  beyond  the  mountains 
when  the  eastern  seaboard  was  bemg  colonized  in 
the  1600s  After  France  claimed  all  regions  drained 
by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  on  the  basis 
of  the  travels  of  Marquette,  Jolhet,  and  La  Salle, 
British  interest  in  the  area  quickened*   The  first 
expedition  of  any  moment,  sponsored  by  the  Loyal 
Land  Company  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Walker,  explored  the  Big  Sandy  region  in  1750  and 
was  soon  followed  by  such  hunters  and  scouts  as 
(,'nstopher  GIST  and  John  Fiuley.   Further  explo- 
ration was  interrupted  by  the  French  and  Inqian 
Want  and   Pontiac's  Conspiracy,  but  with  the 
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British  victorious  in  both,  settlers  soon  began  to 
enter  Kentucky  in  defiance  of  the  royal  proclama- 
tion of  176.1  winch  forbade  white  settlement  8  of 
Canada  and  W  of  the  Alleghemes  A  surveying 
party  under  James  UARROD  established  the  first 
permanent  settlement  at  HARRODSBURO  m  1774, 
and  the  next  year  Daniel  BOONE,  who  had  been 
intrigued  by  Fuiley's  descriptions,  built,  as  agent 
for  Hie  hard  HENDERSON  and  the  TRANSYLVANIA 
COMPANY,  the  WILDERNESS  ROAD  and  founded 
BOONESBORO  Title  to  this  land  was  challenged  by 
Virginia,  whose  legislature,  prompted  by  George 
Rogers  CLARK  of  Harrodsburg,  voided  (1778)  the 
Transylvania  Company's  claims,  although  actual 
settlers  were  confirmed  in  their  grants  Mean- 
while, Virginia  had  created  (1776)  Kentucky  co  , 
and  new  settlers,  largely  of  British  origin,  pushed 
through  CUMBKRLAND  GAP  and  over  the  Wilder- 
ness Road  or  down  the  Ohio  river  These  early 
pioneers  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  "dark 
and  bloody  ground"  of  internecine  Indian  warfare, 
were  constantly  menaced  on  their  self-sufficient 
farms  by  Indian  raids,  especially  encouraged  by 
the  British  in  the  American  Revolution  The  popu- 
lation nevertheless  increased,  and  many  Ken- 
tuckians,  feeling  that  Virginia  had  failed  to  give 
them  adequate  protection,  moved  toward  state- 
hood in  a  series  of  conventions  held  at  DANVILLK 
(1784-90)  Others,  observing  the  weaknesses  of 
the  U  S.  government,  considered  forming  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  Since  trade  down  the  Mississippi 
and  out  of  New  Orleans  was  indispensable  to 
Kentucky's  economic  development,  an  alliance 
with  Spain  was  contemplated,  and  Gen  James 
WILKINSON  worked  towards  that  end  However, 
in  1792  a  constitution  was  finally  framed  and 
accepted,  and  on  June  1  Kentucky  was  admitted 
to  the  Union,  the  first  state  W  of  the  Appalachians 
Isaac  SHELBY  was  elected  the  first  governor,  and 
Frankfort  was  chosen  capital  Indian  troubles  in 
Kentucky  were  virtually  ended  with  Gen  Anthony 
Wa>ne's  victory  at  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers  in 
Ohio  m  1794,  and  in  1795  Pimkney's  Treaty  with 
Spam  granted  Americans  the  right  to  navigate  the 
Mississippi,  which  was  soon  completely  assured  by 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Nevertheless  the  national 
government  was  still  suspect,  and  the  policies  of 
the  Federali&t  party  were  held  by  many  to  be  de- 
structive of  democracy  The  passing  of  the  ALIEN 
AND  SEDITION  ACTS  (1798)  promptly  provoked  a 
sharp  protest  m  the  Kentu<  ky  Resolutions  (see 

KENTUCKY  AND   VIRGINIA  RESOLUTIONS)       Politics 

continued  to  be  exc  itang  as  Kentucky  and  the  West 
were  seized  with  the  lure  of  further  conquest  The 
dreams  of  Aaron  Burr,  visualizing  an  empire  in  the 
Old  Southwest,  collapsed,  but  they  were  succeeded 
by  plans  for  the  annexation  of  Canada.  When  the 
War  of  1812  failed  to  achieve  that  objective,  Ken- 
tuc ky  turned  to  problems  of  internal  improvements, 
especially  canals  and  roads  The  state  grew  fast 
as  trade  and  shipping  centers  developed  and  river 
traffic  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  increased, 
With  this  expansion  there  was  need  for  a  bettor 
currency  system  Accordingly,  the  state  in  1818 
chartered  4b  banks  which  were  allowed  to  issue 
their  own  currency  These  soon  afterwards  col- 
lapsed with  disastrous  results,  and  the  legislature 
was  appealed  to  for  relief  When  measures  passed 
for  that  purpose  were  declared  unconstitutional, 
Kentucky  became  divided  into  pro-relief  and  anti- 
relief  factions  Sterling  Jacksouian  Democrats 
such  as  Amos  KENDALL  and  Francis  P  BLAIR 
(1791-1876)  attempted  to  destroy  the  old  court 
and  erect  a  new  one,  but  the  old  court  refused  to 
give  way,  and  civil  war  threatened  However,  in 
the  election  of  1826  the  old  court  or  anti-relief 
party  triumphed  and  strife  was  averted  Kentucky, 
with  its  ambitious  program  for  internal  improve- 
ments, was  left  prostra.t'6  by  the  Panic  of  1837 
In  this  period  Henry  CLAY  became  the  political 
leader  of  his  state,  which  was  long  controlled  by 
the  Whigs  Kentucky  was  primarily  a  state  of 
small  farms  rather  than  large  plantations,  and  its 
field  crops,  unlike  the  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  cane 
of  the  Lower  South,  were  not  adaptable  to  slave 
labor  Slavery  thus  declined  after  1830  and  for  17 
years  beginning  in  1833  the  importation  of  slaves 
into  the  state  was  forbidden.  When,  however,  in 
1850  the  legislature  repealed  this  restriction,  Ken- 
tucky, where  slave  trading  had  begun  to  develop 
quietly  in  the  1840s,  was  converted  into  a  huge 
slave  market  for  the  Lower  South  Antislavery 
agitation  had  begun  in  the  late  18th  cent  among 
the  churclies,  especially  the  Baptist,  Methodist, 
and  Presbyterian,  and  abolitionists  such  as  James 
G  BIRNKY,  Robert  J.  Breckin bridge,  and  Casslus 
M.  CLAY  labored  vigorously  for  emancipation  be- 
fore the  Civil  War.  Soon  the  slavery  issue  sup- 
planted all  other  political  considerations,  and  Ken- 
tuc ky,  like  other  border  states,  was  torn  between 
its  conflicting  geographical,  cultural,  and  economic 
interests.  Both  the  radical  antislavery  element  and 
the  aggressive  proslavery  faction  were  outweighed 
by  a  conciliatory  group,  in  which  John  J. 
CRITTENDEN  was  most  conspicuous,  which  strove 
to  preserve  the  Union  at  all  costs.  This  spirit  of 
compromise  was  indicated  by  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1860,  when  the  state,  ignoring  Abraham 


Lincoln  and  John  C.  BHECKJNRIDOE,  both  born  in 
Kentucky  (as  was  Jefferson  Davis),  voted  for  John 
Bell  of  the  Constitutional  Union  party.   The  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  created  a  peculiarly  vexa- 
tious problem,  Kentucky  at  first  attempted  to  re- 
main neutral,  but  this  proved  impossible.    Gov. 
Benah  MAOOFFIN  refused  to  sanction  Lincoln's 
call  for  volunteers,  but  his  warnings  to  both  the 
Union  and  the  Confederacy  riot  to  invade  the  state 
were  ignored.    Kentuckians  meanwhile  were  en- 
listing in  the  armies  of  each  side.  Native  sou  Gen 
Albert  S.  Johnston  occupied  part  of  8  Kentucky, 
including  Columbus  and  BOWLING  GREEN,  with 
his  Confederate  forces,  and  while  he  was  there  an 
irregular  convention  passed  an  ordinance  of  se<  es- 
sioti     Ulysses  S.  Grant  countered  by  crossing  the 
Ohio  to  PADUCAH  and  then  moving  successfully 
against  Forts  Henry  and  Donolson  in  Tennessee 
Johnston  was  thus  forced  to  abandon  his  Kentuc  ky 
positions  completely  a  few  days  before  Simon  B 
BtrcKNEB  surrendered  to  Grant  at  Donelson,  and 
Kentucky  was  safely  held  for  the  Union.    Mean- 
while, m  E  Kentucky,  Union  troops  under  Gen 
George  H.  Thomas  had  defeated  (Jan.  19,  1862)  at 
MILL  SPRINGS  a  Confederate  army  under  Gen 
George  B    Cnttenden.    Confederate  armies  at- 
tempted to  regain  Kentucky  in  1862    Gen    Ed- 
mund Kirby  Smith  was  successful  at  RICHMOND 
( Aug  30) ,  but  Gen  Braxton  Bragg  was  stopped  bv 
Gen    Don  Carlos  Buell  at  PBRRYVILLB  (Oct.  8, 
1862),  thus  ending  the  invasion    Thereafter  there 
was  no  major  fighting  in  the  state,  although  the 
Confederate    cavalryman    John    Hunt    MOROAN 
occasionally  stirred  up  trouble  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare was  constant,  especially  in  the  eastern  moun- 
tains    For  Kentucky  it  was  truly  a  civil  war  a» 
neighbors,  friends,  and  even  families  became  bit- 
terly divided  in  their  loyalties    The  Breckmndges 
and  the  Cnttendens  were  only  two  of  the  many 
families  which  had  BOMB  fighting  on  opposite  sides 
Over  30,000  Kentuckians  fought  for  the  Confed- 
eracy, while  about   64,000  served  in  the  Union 
ranks    The  assumption  of  authority  by  the  I*  ederal 
government  during  the  war,  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  without  compensation  to  loyal  owners  (Ken- 
tucky refused  to  ratify  the  Thirteenth  and  l<our- 
teonth  amendments),  and  the  ex«  esses  of  the  Freod- 
men's  Bureau  caused  an  overwhelming  majoutv 
of  Kentuc  kuins  to  adhere  to  the  Democratic  pattv 
in  the  period  of  readjustment  after  tho  war,  in 
many  ways  as  bitter  as  the  war  itself    The  Demo- 
crats remained  dominant  until   18()5,  since  then 
Republicans  and  Democrats  have  generally  alter- 
nated m  power    In  recent  years  Alben  W   BAHK- 
LEY  has  been  the  state's  most  prominent  political 
figure     After  the  Civil  War  industrial  and  c  orn- 
mercial  restoration  was  aided  b\  increased  railroad 
construction,   but  farmers  were  plagued  by   the 
liabilities  of  the  one-crop  (tobacco)  Hvstein      I<or 
help  they  turned  successively  to  tho  Granger  move- 
ment,  the   Farmers'   Alliance,   and   the   Populist 
party  and  finally  achieved  some  measure  of  agrui- 
lan    reform    m    the   new   constitution    of    1801 
Enough  seeds  of  discontent  remained  to  nurture 
bitter  partisan  politus,  which  culminated  in  the 
shooting  (Jan  ,  1900)  of  William  Goebel,  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  goveinor  in  the  disputed  elei  - 
tion  of  1899.    A  special  legislative  committee  de- 
clared Goebel  the  victor,  and  he  took  the  oath  of 
office  before  he  died  in  Feb  ,  1900     This  tragu 
episode  was  succeeded  by  a  feud  between  tobac  co 
buyers  and  growers     In  an  attempt  to  raise  the 
depressed  price  of  tobacco,  an  association  of  grow- 
ers was  formed,  and  those  lefusmg  to  join  were 
intimidated  by  "night  riders  "  The  buyers  rec  ipro- 
cated  with  a  terrorism  of  their  own,  lawlessness 
spread  over  the  countryside,  and  murder  and  the 
destruction  of  property  resulted     After  the  state 
militia  was  called  out  m  1908,  the  buyers  and  grow- 
ers reached  an  agreement    Kentucky's  industrial 
history  has  been  perhaps  even  more  violent     Coal 
mining  on  a  large  scale  began  in  the  1870s  and  be- 
came well  established  in  mountainous  E  Kentucky 
early  in  the  20th  cent    The  mines  boomed  during 
the  First  World  War,  but  after  the  war  demand  for 
coal  lessened,  production  fell  off,  and  many  moun- 
taineer miners  became  further  acquainted  with 
the  evils  of  a  modern  industrial  society    The  moun- 
tain people  have  developed  a  culture  renowned  not 
only  for  its  simple,  sincere  hospitality  but  also  for 
the  primitive  intensity  of  its  expression,  as  in  re- 
ligious revivals  and,  more  especially,  m  family 
feuds  such  as  the  notorious  Hatfield-McCoy  affair 
Hence  they   (both  operators  and   miners)   took 
quite  naturally  to  settling  industrial  problems  after 
their  traditional  manner — shooting.  In  the  1930s, 
when  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  at- 
tempted to  organise  the  coal  industry  in  Harlan 
co  ,  industrial  violence  reached  its  peak.  The  many 
killings  drew  national  attention  to  "bloody"  Har- 
lan, and  in  1937  a  U  S.  Senate  subcommittee  began 
investigation  into  alleged  deprivation  of  workers' 
civil  rights    Nearly  100  operators  and  others  were 
indicted   by  a   Federal   grand  jury  on  various 
charges,  especially  of  violating  provisions  of  the 
Wagner  Act,  but  a  mistrial  was  declared  (Aug., 
1938)  when  the  trial  jury  became  deadlocked. 
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Harlan  operators  continued  to  refuse  to  sign  union 
contracts  and  resumed  mining  operations  in  May, 
1930,  under  the  protection  of  the  Kentucky  Na- 
tional Guard,  called  out  by  Gov  Albert  B  Chand- 
ler There  was  further  violence  involving  pickets 
and  guardsmen  before  peace  was  restored  by  com- 
promise in  July,  1939,  when  the  fl  M  W.  was 
finally  recognized  as  bargaining  agent  for  most  of 
the  coal  miners  More  pleasant  developments 
since  the  First  World  War  include  the  vast  im- 
provement of  the  state's  highways,  begun  in  the 
1920s,  a  much-needed  reorganization  of  the  state 
government,  effected  in  the  1920s  and  1930s,  and 
an  extension  of  educational  opportunities  General 
public  education  was  not  achieved  in  Kentucky 
until  the  20th  cent ,  but  has  progressed  rapidly 
Thief  institution  of  higher  education  is  the  Umv 
of  Kentucky  at  Lexington,  where  Transylvania 
College  is  also  located  Others  are  Beroa  College  at 
Berea,  Centre  College  of  Kentucky  at  Danville, 
Kentucky  State  College  (for  Negroes)  at  Frank- 
fort, and  the  Umv  of  Louisville  There  are  three 
state  teachers  colleges  For  the  Negro,  who  in 
1940  constituted  less  than  8  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  schools  are  segregated  in  the  Southern 
tradition,  as  are  other  public  facilities  However, 
since  the  Second  World  War  (in  which  Kentucky 
had  several  important  training  camps,  such  as  Fort 
Knox) ,  the  racial  barriers  have  been  let  down  slight- 
ly without  undue  incident  By  1950,  for  instance, 
the  legislature  had  repealed  a  law  which  forbade 
Negroes  and  whites  to  attend  the  same  school,  and 
mixed  attendance  at  the  highei  level  IB  now  sane  - 
ttonod  under  certain  conditions  Kentucky's 
stormy,  colorful  history  has  not  been  lost  on  the 
talented  writers  it  has  produced  over  the  years 
The  best  of  thorn,  a  distinguished  and  individually 
quite  distinctive  group,  have  been  James  Lane 
Alien,  Irvm  8  Cobb,  Alice  Hegan  Rice,  Elizabeth 
Madox  Roberts,  James  Still,  Jesse  Stuart,  and 
Robert  Penn  Warren  An  excellent  bibliography 
is  J  Winston  Coleman,  Jr  ,  A  HMiography  of 
Kentucky  History  ( 1949)  See  also  Thomas  Speed, 
The  Union  Cause  in  Kentucky, )lb60-18t>fi  (1907), 
\Iar\  Vcrhoeff,  The  Kentucky  Mountains  (1911), 
C  W  Alvord  and  Lee  Bidgood,  The  First  Explora- 
tions of  the  Trans- Allegheny  litgwn  by  the  Virgin- 
ians, H>50-lb74  (1912),  K  S  Cottenll,  History  of 
Pioneer  Kentucky  (1917),  Archibald  Henderson, 
The  Conquest  of  the  Old  Southwest  (1920),  E  M 
Coulter,  The  Cinl  War  and  Readiustment  in 
Kcntmky  (1926),  E  C  Smith,  Tht  Borderland  in 
the  Ctril  War  (1927),  T  D  Clark,  A  History  of 
Kentucky  (1937),  Fedeiul  Writers'  Project,  Ken- 
tucky a  Guide  to  the  liluegrass  tiUite  (1939) ,  J  O 
Nail,  The  Tobacco  Night  Riders  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  1906-1909  (1939),  J  W  Coleman,  Jr  , 
Slavery  Times  in  Kentucky  (1940),  J  K.  Day, 
Hloody  Ground  (1941),  A  f  Harlow,  "Weep  No 
\fore.  My  Lady"  (1942),  F  G  Davenport,  Ante- 
bellum Kentucky  a  Social  History,  IkUO-  IKbO 
(194 J),  Everett  Ditk,  The  Dixie  frontier  (1948) 

Kentucky,  river,  259  mi  long,  formed  in  Lee  co  , 
cential  Ky  ,  by  the  junction  of  its  North  and  Mid- 
dle forks  and  flowing  NW  to  the  Ohio  at  Carrollton 
See  Thomas  D  Clark,  The  Kentucky  (1942) 

Kentucky,  University  of,  mainly  at  Lexington ,  land- 
grant  and  state  supported,  coeducational  Opened 
(1865)  as  a  part  of  Kentucky  Umv  (nowTRANSYir- 
VANIV  COLLECJE),  it  became  a  state  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college  in  1878  and  a  university  in  1908 
It  has  colleges  of  agncultuie,  arts  and  sciences 
(with  journalism  and  music),  commerce,  education, 
engineering,  law,  and  pharmacy  (at  Louisville) 
There  are  bureaus  of  business  and  government 
research  and  of  education ,  museums  of  anthropol- 
ogy and  archaeology,  geology,  and  mining,  and  a 
child-guidance  clinic 

Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions,  passed  in  op- 
position to  the  ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  ACTS,  which 
were  enacted  by  the  Federalists  in  1798  when  fervor 
against  France  was  at  its  peak  The  potential 
threat  to  immigration  was  naturally  opposed  in  the 
growing  West,  but  far  more  important  were  the 
laws  that  gave  the  Federal  government  tremendous 
power  over  press  and  speech  The  Jeffersoman 
Republicans  replied  in  the  Kentucky  Resolutions, 
adopted  by  the  Kentucky  legislature  in  Nov  ,  1798, 
and  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson  himself,  with  the 
advice  of  John  Brockmridge  Their  general  pur- 
port was  that  the  U  3  Constitution  established  a 
compact  of  states  and  that  the  Federal  government 
had  no  right  to  exercise  powers  not  specifically 
delegated  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  if  the  Federal 
government  did  assume  such  powers,  its  acts  under 
them  were  unauthontative  and  void.  It  was  the 
right  of  the  states  and  not  the  Federal  government 
to  decide  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  such  acts 
A  further  resolution,  adopted  in  1799,  provided  a 
means  by  which  the  states  could  enforce  their  deci- 
sions by  formal  nullification  of  the  objectionable 
laws  A  similar  set  of  resolutions  was  adopted  in 
Virginia  in  Dec.,  1798,  but  these  Virginia  Resolu- 
tions, written  by  James  Madison,  were  a  somewhat 
milder  expression  of  the  strict  construction  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  compact  theory  of  the  Union. 
The  resolutions  were  submitted  to  the  other  states 
tot  approval  but  with  no  real  result.  The  chief  im- 
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portance  of  the  resolutions  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  later  considered  to  be  the  fii  st  notable  state- 
ments of  the  STATES'  RIGHTS  theory  of  government, 
a  theory  which  opened  the  way  for  the  NULLIFICA- 
TION controversy  and  ultimately  for  SECESSION 
See  E  D.  Warfield,  The  Kentucky  Resolutions  of 
1798  (1887). 

Kentucky  State  College  for  Negroes:  see  FRANK- 
FORT 

Kentucky  University:  see  KENTUCKY,  UNIVKKSITY 
OF,  and  TRANSYLVANIA  COLLKUM 

KentviUe,  town  (pop  3,928),  N  N  H  ,  on  the  Corn- 
walhs  river  and  NW  of  Halifax  It  is  a  trade  and 
tourist  tenter  in  a  fruitgrowing  region 

Kentwood,  town  (pop  1 ,854) ,  SE  La  ,  near  the  Miss 
boundary  NE  of  Baton  Rouge,  in  a  strawberry 
region,  founded  in  the  mid-19th  cent 

Kenvil,  unincorporated  village  (pop  902),  N  N  J, 
W  of  Dover,  site  of  a  large  powder  plant  founded  in 
1871  The  plant  was  nearly  destroyed  m  1940  by 
explosions  that  took  48  lives 

Kenya  (k6n'yu,  k£n'yu),  British  colony  and  pro- 
tectorate (224,960  sq  mi  ,  pop  3,040,940),  E 
Africa,  on  the  Indian  Ocean  The  capital  is  Nai- 
robi Lying  across  the  equator,  it  is  bordered  on 
the  north  by  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  Ethiopia,  and 
Italian  Somahland.  on  the  west  by  Uganda,  and  on 
the  south  by  Tanganyika  The  Kenya  protector- 
ate, included  within  the  colony,  is  a  coastal  strip, 
10  mi  wide,  leased  from  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
within  it  is  Mombasa,  the  chief  overseas  port  In 
the  north  much  of  the  land  is  poorly  watered  The 
south  and  the  central  plateau,  including  the  Great 
Kift  Valley,  offer  greater  possibilities  for  agricul- 
tural development  than  almost  any  other  part  of 
Africa  Here  there  are  large  cattle  ranches,  and 
wheat,  maize,  peanuts,  coffee,  tea,  sisal,  and  cotton 
are  grown  There  is  salt  mining  in  the  south  The 
Kenya-Uganda  RR  (built  1901)  connects  the  main 
cities  and  the  productive  hinterland  As  early  as 
the  7th  rent  A  D  the  coastal  strip  of  Kenya  was 
settled  by  Arabs  and  Persians  trading  in  ivory  and 
slave*  They  were  supplanted  by  the  Portuguese, 
who  controlled  the  coast  from  1498  until  their  de- 
feat in  1729  by  the  Oman  Arabs  Great  Britain, 
after  having  gained  commercial  control  through 
the  British  East  Africa  Company  (chartered  1888), 
established  the  protectorate  (1890)  and  the  inland 
colony  (1895)  In  1897  Hugh  Cholmondeley, 
Baron  Delamere,  the  first  British  settler,  arrived, 
he  was  followed  by  other  white  settleis  fiom  Eng- 
land and  South  Africa  and  by  Indian  laborers  from 
E  Africa  During  the  Second  World  War  parts  of 
N  Kenya  were  briefly  occupied  by  Italian  forces 
Kenya  is  ruled  by  an  appointed  governoi  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  legislative  council,  on 
which  repiesentatives  of  the  white  settlers  (1941 
estimated  pop  2  3,284)  have  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
tive seats  See  Elspeth  Huxley,  White  Man's  Coun- 
try (1936) ,  L  S  B  Leakey,  Kenya  (1936) ,  Marjono 
R  Dilley,  British  Policy  in  Kenya  Colmiy  (1937) 

Kenyon,  Sir  Frederic  George,  1863-,  English  Greek 
scholar,  educated  at  Winchester  College  and  at 
New  ( College,  Oxford  From  1<)09  to  1930  he  was 
direc  tor  and  principal  librarian  of  the  British 
Museum  His  publications  include  the  definitive 
texts  of  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens  (1891, 
rev  ed  ,  1920),  of  the  newly  found  odes  of  Bac- 
c  hvhdes  (1897),  and  of  othei  papyrus  texts,  as  well 
as  studios  concerning  the  Greek  Bible  and  editions 
of  the  poems  and  letters  of  Browning 

Kenyon,  William  Squire,  1869-1933,  U  S  Senator 
from  Iowa,  b  Elyria,  Ohio,  grad  State  Umv  of 
Iowa,  1890  He  practiced  law  at  fort  Dodge, 
Iowa,  was  county  prosecutor,  and  became  a  state 
district  court  judge  before  he  served  (1910-11)  as 
assistant  to  the  U  S  Attorney  General  in  the  Fed- 
eral beef-trust  prosecutions  He  was  elected  to  the 
U  S  Senate  in  1911  to  succeed  Jonathan  P  DOL- 
LIVEH  and  served  there  until  1922  Kenvon  imme- 
diately joined  the  Republican  insurgents,  backed 
much  progressive  legislation,  was  the  co-author  of 
the  Webb-Kenyon  Act  (1913)  prohibiting  the  ship- 
ment of  intoxicating  beverages  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  was  the  first  leader  of  the  Senate  farm 
bloc  Kenyon  later  served  (1922-33)  as  judge  of 

the  U  S  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  was  (1929- 

30)  a  member  of  the  Wickeraham  Commission  (see 

WlOKERSHAM,  GEORGE  WOODWARD) 

Kenyon.  village  (pop  1,530),  SE  Minn  ,  E  of  Fun- 
haul  t,  in  a  farm  region,  settled  1856,  me  1885 

Kenyon  College,  at  Gambler,  Ohio,  near  Mt  Ver- 
non;  for  men,  chartered  1824  by  Bishop  Philander 
CHASE  as  an  Episcopal  theological  seminary  with 
college  work,  renamed  1891  It  still  includes  a  di- 
vinity school  The  college  publishes  a  literary 
quarterly,  the  Kenyan  Renew 

Keokuk  (ke'ukuk),  c  1780-1848,  American  Indian, 
chief  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribes,  b  near  present 
Rock  Island,  III  When  Black  Hawk  supported  the 
British  in  the  War  of  1812,  Keokuk  refused  to  join 
him,  thereby  gaining  recognition  and  support  from 
the  U  S  government.  After  Black  Hawk's  defeat, 
in  1832,  Keokuk 's  tribes  were  given  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  SE  Iowa  Keokuk  visited  Washington  m 
1833  and  1837  His  grave  and  a  statue  of  him  are 
at  Keokuk.  Iowa,  which  was  named  for  him.  See 
biography  by  Myna  Lockwood  (1M3) 
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Keokttk,  city  (pop.  15,076),  n  co  seat  of  Lee  co , 
extreme  SB  Iowa,  on  the  Mississippi  nver  at  the 
foot  of  the  Des  Monies  rapids,  platted  1837,  me 
1847  The  first  cabin  was  erected  m  1820,  and  a  trad- 
ing post  was  founded  in  1829  and  named  for  Keo- 
kuk, Sac  Indian  chief  A  trade  and  manufacturing 
center  m  a  farm  area,  Keokuk  produces  flour,  dairy 
produc  ts,  rubber  products,  and  chemicals  Heavy 
river  traffic  brought  prosperity  until  the  rmd~19th 
cent ,  whoa  the  arrival  of  railroads  diverted  the 
nver  shipping.  In  1877  the  U  S  government  com- 
pleted a  ship  canal  (9  mi  long)  around  the  rapids 
A  gravity  dam  (a  mile  long,  built  1910-13)  and 
powerhouse  on  the  Mississippi  furnish  hydroelec- 
tric power  The  U  S  dry  dock  and  locks  here  are 
among  the  largest  ever  built  The  dam  forma  Lake 
Keokuk,  reaching  to  Burlington  The  National 
Cemetery  (1861 )  has  a  monument  to  the  Unknown 
Soldier,  in  Rand  Park  is  the  grave  of  Keokuk,  with  a 
monument  Mark  Twain  worked  as  a  printer  in 
Keokuk,  and  mementos  of  his*  stay  are  preserved. 

Keos  (ka'&s,  ko'&s)  or  Kea  (ka'  t),  Latin  Ceos  (fie'fts). 
island  (61  sq  mi  ,  pop  3,749),  Greece,  in  the  Ae- 
gean Sea,  one  of  the  CYCI/ADKS  The  main  town  is 
Kea  (pop  2,809)  on  the  site  of  ancient  lulls  The 
poet  Bacchyhdes  was  bom  here  In  the  Middle 
Ages  and  under  Turkish  rule  Keos  was  a  hiding 
place  of  pirates  It  is  also  known  as  Zea 

Keosauqua,  (kedsok'wu),  town  (pop  1,040),  SE 
Iowa,  in  a  bend  of  the  Des  Moinos  river  NW  of 
Keokuk,  settled  18  J6,  me  1H51  The  river  was  the 
scene  of  a  boundary  dispute  between  Iowa  and 
Missouri  in  1839 

Keota  (keG'tu),  town  (pop  1,032),  SE  Iowa,  SW  of 
Iowa  City,  settled  1871,  me  1873  It  is  a  shipping 
center  for  dairy  products  and  livestock. 

Kep  i  Gjuhezes,  Albania  see  Acitoc  ERAUNTA 

Kepler,  Johannes  (yoha'rms  kep'lur),  1571-1630, 
German  astronomer  From  his  student  days  at  the 
Umv  of  Tubingen,  he  was  influenced  by  the 
Copermcan  teachings  From  1593  to  1598  he  wa*i 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Graz  and  while  there 
wrote  his  Myatenum  cosmoffraphicuin  (1596).  Thi-> 
work  opened  the  way  to  friendly  intercourse  with 
Galileo  and  Tycho  Brahe,  and  in  1600  Kepler  be- 
came Tycho's  assistant  in  his  observatory  near 
Prague  Upon  Tycho's  death,  in  1601,  Kepler  suc- 
ceeded him  as  imperial  mathematician  to  Rudolph 
II  In  1609  he  published  the  results  of  Tycho's  cal- 
culations of  the  orbit  of  Mars  In  this  memorable 
woik  were  stated  the  first  two  laws  known  by  Kep- 
ler's name  In  1612,  becoming  mathematician  to 
the  states  of  Upper  \ustiia,  he  imned  to  Lmz  He 
wrote  an  epitome  of  the  astronomy  of  Copernicus 
in  1(>18,  and  in  1619  I)e  cometis  and  Harmonice 
mundi  (in  which  was  announced  the  third  of  Kep- 
loi's  laws)  In  1626  Kepler  moved  to  Ulm  After 
his  death  his  manuscript  writings,  bought  by  Cath- 
erine II  of  Russia,  were  placed  in  the  observatory 
of  Pulkovo  See  biography  by  Olaf  Saile  (1940) 
Kepler's  laws  may  be  summarized  as  follows  (1) 
The  orbit  of  each  planet  is  an  ellipse,  of  which  the 
center  of  the  sun  is  one  of  the  foci  (2)  The  radius 
vector  of  each  planet  (the  line  joining  its  center 
with  the  center  of  the  sun)  moves  over  equal  areas 
of  the  ellipse  in  equal  times  (3)  The  square  of  the 
period  of  each  planet  (the  time  for  completing  it« 
journey  around  the  sun)  is  proportional  to  the  cube 
of  its  mean  distance  from  the  sun 

Keppel,  Arnold  Joost  van  see  ALBKMARLK,  ARNOLD 
JOOST  VAN  KEPPEL,  IST  BARL  or 

Keppel,  Frederick  Paul,  1876-1943.  American  ad- 
ministrator, dean  of  Columbia  College  (1910-17) 
and  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corp  (1923-41),  b 
Staten  Island,  N  Y  ,  grad  Columbia,  1898  He 
was  assistant  secretary  (1900-1902)  and  socretan 
(1902-10)  of  Columbia  College  before  he  became 
dean— a  position  he  left  to  serve  (1918-19)  as  Third 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Ho  was  director  (1919- 
20)  of  foreign  operations  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  after  the  First  World  War  After  administer- 
ing the  endowments  of  the  Carnegie  Corp  ,  Keppel 
served  (1941-43)  in  the  Dept  of  State  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  appeal  on  alien  laws  His  several 
books  include  Columbia  University  (1913),  Somt 
War-Time  tessons  (1920),  and  The  Foundation 
(1930)  Philanthropy  and  Learning  (1936)  is  a  c  ol- 
lection  of  his  papers 

Keppler,  Joseph,  1838-94,  American  cartoonist  and 
founder  of  Puck,  b  Vienna  Coming  to  America 
in  1867,  he  established  (1871)  with  Adolph  Hchwars- 
mann  in  St  Louis  a  German  humorous  periodical, 
Puck  Upon  its  failure,  he  joined  the  staff  of  Frank 
Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  in  New  York  and  in 

1876  started  a  second  German  Puck,  followed  in 

1877  by  the  English  edition    Both  organs  became 
famous  for  their  political  cartoons,  which  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  national  Democratic  party.    His 
cartoons  were  usually  large,  with  many  figures, 
skillfully  designed  and  drawn,  and  notable  for  their 
penetrating  satire     He  was  the  first  in  the  United 
States  to  apply  color  lithography  to  caricature 

Ker,   Robert,   earl   of   Somerset:   see  SOMBBSBT, 

ROBERT  CARD  OR  KER,  EARL  or. 
Kerak,  £1   soe  KRAK 
Kerasun,  Turkey  see  GIRESUN. 
Kerbela  (kur'bulu)  or  Karbala  (kar'bulu,  kur'-), 

titv  (pop.  c  00,000),  SW  Iraq,  at  the  edge  of  the 


Cross  references  ire  indicated  by  tMALL  CAPITALS.  The  k«y  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 
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. Iron  and  turquoise  were  formerly  mined. 

Jnder  the  Seljuk  Turks  in  the  llth  and  12th  cent 
Kerman  was  almost  independent  and  conquered 
Oman  and  Fars  Marco  Polo  described  Kerman 
Historical  reminders  are  the  medieval  mosques  in 
the  citv,  beautiful  faience  found  among  the  exten- 
sive rums  outside  the  walls,  and  15th-century 


KERCH 

Svnan  Desert  It  contains  the  tomb  of  HUSEIN, 
killed  here  in  680,  and  IB  the  greatest  shrine  of  pil- 
Kums  of  the  Moslem  ghute  sect  Husem's  tomb, 
with  a  gilded  dome  and  three  minarets,  is  the  most 
notable  building,  it  was  destroyed  bv  the  Wahabis 
in  1801,  but  it  was  quickly  restored  bv  contribu- 
tions from  Persians  and  othor  Shates  Persian  pil- — „  

grims  to  Mecca  usually  begin  thoir  journey  at  Ker-      mosaic  8  with  Chinese  motifs    From  Aga  Mohamad    Keroualle,   Louise   Renee   de:    see    PORTSMOUTH, 
bela,  and  many  pious  Moslems  bring  the  bones  of      Khan's  ruthless  destruction   (1794),  Kerman  re-      LOUISE  REN^B  DK  K&ROUALLE,  DUCHESS  OF 
their  dead  for  burial  in  this  holy  soil   The  citv  's     coveied  very  slowly    It  is  noted  for  its  carpeta  and    Kerr,  Archibald  John  Kerr  Clark:  see  INVERCHAPEL 
trade  is  in  religious  objects,  hides,  wool,  and  dates       fine  goat's  wool  shawls  OF   LOCH   ECK,   ARCHIBALD  JOHN   KERB  CLARK 

Kerch  (kyerch),  city  (pop    104,471),  S  European    Kermanshah  (kerman'sha'),  city  (pop    88.622),  W      KBRR^  1st  BARON 


perature  at  which  it  forms  inflammable  vapors, 
should  not  be  below  about  46°C  Kerosene  is  ren- 
dered more  valuable  as  a  fuel  for  special-type  en- 
gines and  as  an  illummant  for  lamps  by  the  remov  al 
of  certain  impurities  through  treatment  with  sul- 
phur dioxide  It  is  used  also  in  INSECTICIDE  sprays. 
Abraham  Gosner  discovered  kerosene  in  1852 


RSFSR,  m  E  Crimea,  a  fortified  Black  Sea  port 
It  lies  on  the  Kerch  Strait  and  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Kerch  Peninsula,  a  land  strip  (60  mi  long  and 
from  20  to  30  rni  wide)  between  the  Sea  of  Azov 
and  the  Black  Sou  Kerch,  which  tripled  its  popu- 
lation between  1926  and  1939,  is  a  major  industrial 
tenter,  with  iron  and  steel  mills,  a  coking  plant, 
shipyards,  and  various  manufactures  Its  fish- 
eries and  canneries  are  important  Tho  ancient 
Panticapaeum,  the  city  was  founded  (6th  cent 


Iran     A  secondary  royal  residence  of  Modes,  Sas-    Kerr,  Philip  Henry,  see  LOTHIAN,  PHILIP  HENRY" 
sanians,  Harun,  and  others,  it  was  later  a  border      KEHH,  HTH  MARQUEBB  OF 

fortress  against  the  Turks,  whose  last  occupation    Kerrville    (kur'vll),   city    (1940   pop     5,572,    1947 

estimated  pop  8,000),co  seat  of  Kerr  co  ,  S  central 


(1915-17)  was  ended  by  the  Russians  under  Sara- 
tov Kermanshah  exports  local  giam  and  trans- 
ships fruit  and  carpets  from  the  interior.  It  con- 
tains an  oil  refinery,  a  large  arsenal,  and  numerous 


,,  , 

Texas,  on  the  Guadalupe  and  NW  of  San  Antonio, 
settled  1847  In  the  cool  hill  country  on  the  edge  of 
the  Edwards  Plateau,  Kerrvillo  IH  a  busy  shipper  of 


laravansaries  <  rowded  sermannually  with  pilgrims      wool  and  mohair,  dairy  products,  and  poultry  ami 


to  Kcrbela     Near  bv   are  Behistuu  and  notable 
Sassanian  rock  sculptures 


BC)  by  Greek  colonists  and  became  the  capital    kermes   (kur'mPz),    brilliant   rod    natural    d>e   ex- 


of  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus  (see  CHIMK\)  It  was 
conquered  (c  110  BC)  bv  \Iithridates  VI  of 
Pontus,  later  passed  under  Roman  and  Byzantine 


trarted  from  the  bodies  of  the  adult  females  of  a 
genus  of  scale  insect  parasitic  upon  oak  trees    The 


has  small  industries,  but  it  is  better  known  for  the 
scenery  and  the  invigorating  air  that  have  made  it 
a  vacation  and  health  resort  It  is  the  seat  of 
Schremer  Institute,  a  junior  college  A  state  park 
near  by 


male  insects  are  small  and  me onspuuoiiH,  the  fe-   Kerry,    maritime    county    (1,815    sq     nu,    pop 


mle,  became  (13th  cent)  a  Genoese  colony  and      males  large  and  similar  in  appearance  to  galls   A      133,893),   W   Ireland,   in   Munster     The  count> 
tmde  center,  and  was  conquered  (1475)  bv  the  Cri-      very  ancient  dye,  kermes  has  largelj  been  replaced      town  is  Tralee     Kerry  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 


moan  Tatars  The  Russians  took  it  in  1771  In 
the  Second  World  War,  Kerch  fell  to  the  Germans 
in  1941  and,  after  being  briefly  recaptured  by  the 
Russians,  was  again  held  by  tho  Get  mans  from 
1942  to  1944  There  are  rums  of  tho  ancient 
ficropolis  on  top  of  tho  steep  Hill  of  Mithridates 
Archaeological  remains,  discovered  in  catacombs 


by  cochineal  and  artificial  dj  es.  The  insect  yields 
only  about  one  tenth  as  much  dye  as  the  cochineal 
Kermit,  town  (1940  pop  2,584,  1947  estimated  pop 
5,300),  co  seat  of  Wmkler  co  ,  W  Texas.  S  of  the 
N  Mex  line  and  N  of  the  Poeos,  me  1938  The 
region  has  cattle  ranches,  but  Kermit  is  primarily  a 
thriving  oil  town  with  carbon-black  plants  near  by 


and  burialmounds  near  the  cit> ,  are  in  the  ar-    Kern,  Jerome  (kurn),  1885-1945,  American  com- 


chaeological  museum,  which  is  famous  for 
Greco-Scythian  antiquities  The  Church  of  St 
John  the  Baptist  dates  from  the  8th  cent 
Kerch  Strait,  shallow  channel,  25  mi  long,  RSFSR, 
connecting  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Black  Sea  and 
separating  the  Crimea  m  the  west  from  the  Ta- 
inan peninsula  m  the  east  Its  northern  ond,  open- 
ing into  the  Sea  of  Azov,  is  narrowed  to  a  width  of 
from  2  to  3  mi  by  the  narrow  Chushka  landspit, 
the  southern  end,  into  the  Black  Sei,  is  9  mi  wide 


poser,  b  New  York  city  Aftei  studying  in  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  he  studied  composition  in 
Germany  and  England,  making  his  debut  as  a 
composer  in  England  in  1905  His  first  success  in 
New  York  was  the  operetta  The  Red  Petticoat 
(1911)  Among  those  which  followed  are  The  Girl 
from  Utah  (1914),  containing  the  song  They  Didn't 
Believe  Me;  Very  Good  Eddie  (1915),  Sully  (1920), 
containing  Look  for  the  Silver  Lining,  Sunn//  (1925) , 


mountainous  peninsulas  which  extend  into  the  At- 
lantic The  shore  line  is  deeply'  indented  by  Dingle 
Bay,  Tralee  Bay,  and  the  Kenmore  river  Carran- 
tuohill  (3,414  ft ),  in  the  mountains  known  as 
Macgillyc-uddy's  Reeks,  is  tho  highest  point  in 
Ireland  The  streams  are  short  and  precipitous 
and  there  are  many  bogs  and  lakes,  the  most 
famous  of  which  are  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  a 
popular  tourist  attraction  Farming  (despite  the 
extremely  moist  climate  and  generally  unsuitable 
soil),  dairying,  and  fishing  are  the  chief  occunn- 
tions  Dolmens,  stone  forts,  round  towers,  castles, 
and  abbeys  are  many  and  are  often  in  an  un  usual  h 
fine  state  of  preservation  The  county  was  01- 
gam/ed  as  a  shire  by  tho  English  c  1200,  but  long 
resisted  English  influom  e  Irish  is  still  spoken  b> 
many  of  the  inhabitants 


The  Cat  and  the  Fiddlt  (1931) ,  and  Roberta  (1933),    Kerry  blue  tenner   see  TERRIER 


The  city  of  Kerch  lies  near  the  middle  of  the  strait,  containing  Smoke  Get»  in  Your  Eyes    After  1931  he    Kershaw  (kur'sh6),  town  (pop    1,264),  NSC,  NE 

on  the  Crimean  side  The  Cimmerian  Bosporus  of  wrote  scores  for  many  moving  pictures,  including      of  Columbia  _A  gold  mine  is  near  by 

the  ancients,  the  strait  is  also  known  by  its  Tatar  moving-picture  versions  of  several  of  his  stage  sue-   Kerulen  (kfroolen),  river,  E  Mongolian  People's 

name,  Yemkale     In  the  Second  World  War  the  cesses    His  outstanding  work  is  Show  Hoat  (1929),      Republic ,  rising  c  75  mi  E  of  Ulan  Bator  and  flow- 

RusMians  twice  retreated  across  the  strait  (1941,  for  which  Edna  Forbor  wrote  an  adaptation  of  her      mg  c  650  mi   W  to  tho  . 

1942)    and   twice   recrossed   it   to   c  ountcrattack  own  novel  and  from  which  came  OV  Man  River  and 

(1941,  1944)  several  other  excellent  songs 

Keren-Happuch  (kg'run-hJi'puk)  (Heb  -horn  of  Kern,  John  Worth,  1849-1917,  American  political 
antimony,  antimony  was  a  cosmetic j,  Job's  third  leader,  b  Howard  co  ,  Ind  ,  grad  Umv  of  Michi- 
'  ~  1869  Admitted  (1869)  to  tho  bar,  Koru 


daughter  after  his  affliction    Job  42  14 
Kerens    (kerlnz),    town    (pop     1,287),   E   central 
Texas,  SSE  of  Dallas  and  near  Coisicana,  settled 
1881 

Kerensky,  Aleksandr  Feodorovich  (kurfn'ske,  Rus 
ulyrksan'dur  fy6'duruvlch  ka'rlnske),  188 1-,  Rus- 
sian revolutionist  A  representative  of  the  moder- 
ate Labor  party  in  the  fourth  Duma,  he  became, 
after  the  February  Revolution  of  1917  (see  RUS- 
SIAN REVOLUTION)  minister  of  justice,  then  war 
minister  in  the  government  of  Prince  Lvov  He 
succeeded  (July,  1917)  Lvov  as  provisional  pre- 
mier His  moderation  and  vacillation  enabled  the 
Bolsheviks,  under  the  leadership  of  Lenin,  to  over- 


,         ,  .,..._ 

practiced  law  at  Kokomo,  Ind  ,  where  he  was 
(1871-84)  city  attorney  After  he  had  removed 
(1885)  to  Indianapolis,  he  served  as  reporter 
(1885-89)  of  tho  Indiana  supreme  court,  state 
senator  (1893-97),  and  city  solicitor  (1897  1901) 
He  run  (1904,  1908)  unsuccessfully  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  for  governor  and  met  with  defeat  in 
1908  as  vice  presidential  candidate  on  the  ticket 
with  William  J  Bryan  In  1910,  howevei,  Kern 
was  elected  to  the  U  S  Senate  over  Albert  J 
BKVEKIDOF  He  became  (1914)  tho  Democratic 


Argun  river  at  the  Chinese 
border 

Kesselring,  Albert  (al'Wrt  kJ<'suirmg),  1887-,  Ger- 
man field  marshal  A  veteran  of  the  air  force  of  the 
First  World  War,  Kesselring  rapidly  rose  in  rank 
under  the  Hitler  reguiie  In  the  Second  World 


War  he  commanded  air  operations  in  Poland 
(1939),  on  the  Western  Front  (1940),  in  central 
Russia  (1941-42),  and  m  Italv  (1942-43)  In 
Sept,  1943,  Kosselring  leplaced  Rommel  us  com- 
mander in  Italy  and  in  March,  1945,  he  replaced 
Rundstedt  m  the  West  He  surrendered  (May  , 
1945)  to  Ameucan  troops  He  was  tried  (1946- 
47)  and  convicted  of  war  crimes,  his  sentence  was 
commuted  to  life  imprisonment 
Kesteven,  Parts  of,  administrative  division  see 
LINCOLNSHIRE,  England. 


floor  louder  and  suppoi  ted  the  legislation  of  the  Wil-    Keswick  (kes'Ik),  uibau  district  (1931  pop    4.635, 


son  ad tnuiist ratio 


throw  his  government  m  1917     He  fled  to  Pans,     Kern,  river  rising  m  E  California,  in  the  S  Sierra 
where   he  continued   as  an   active   propagandist       Nevada  in  Sequoia  National  Park,  and  flowing 

o  150  mi  S  and  SW  past  Bakershold  to  a  reservoir 
tho  northern  part  of  what  was  Buona  Vihta  Lake, 


against  the  Soviet  regime  In  the  Second  World 
War,  Kerensky  fled  (1940)  to  the  United  States,  he 
subsequently  c  ontinued  to  tour  tho  world  as  a  lee-  now  nearly  dry  In  wet  seasons,  tho  uver's  waters 

turor  Among  his  writings  are  The  Prelude  to  Bol-  '   ~  '  

shevtsm  (1919),  The  Catastrophe  (1927),  and  Cru- 
cifixion of  Liberty  (1934) 

Kerguelen  (kur'gulgn,  Fr  kfrgaleV),  subantarctic 
island  of  volcanic  origin,  in  the  S  Indian  Ocean, 


may  reach  Tulare  Lake  Construction  was  begun 
in  1945  on  the  Frmiit-Kern  Canal  to  bring  the  wa- 
ters of  the  San  Joaquin  to  the  region  (see  CB,NTR\L 
VALLEY  PROJECT)  The  canyon  of  the  upper  Kern 

,.    .  _ _-.„-,  --  —   ..   ..  , ,       river  is  noted  for  its  beauty 

belonging  to  the  French  sine  e  1893    Tho  largest  of    Kerner,  Justinus  Andreas  Christian  (yd6st6'n6t>s 

the  Kerguelen  Islands  (compiling  c  300  islands),  '- —  ~ " 

it  is  about  85  mi  long  and  rises  to  more  than  6,000 
ft  It  was  discovered  in  1772  bv  the  From  h  navi- 
gator Yves  Joseph  de  Kerguelen-Trfimarec,  (1734'- 
1797),  who  named  it  Desolation  Island 
Kerioth  (k«'re-)  [Heb  , -cities]  1  Town,  E  of  the 
JoidanmMoab  Jer  48  24,41  Kinoth  Amos  2  2 
2  Town,  S  Palestine  In  AV  what  had  been  one 
name  is  given  as  two  "Kerioth  and  Hezron  " 
Another  name  was  Hasor  Joshua  15  25 


1943  estimated  pop  4,437),  Cumberland,  England, 
in  the  Lako  District,  on  the  Gieta  and  near 
Derwentwatei  It  is  a  market  and  tourist  centei 
Greta  Hall  was  the  home  of  Southey  for  nearly  40 
years,  his  tornb  is  in  the  Crosthwaitc  palish  church 
Coleridge  lived  heio  for  a  time  Just  outside  tho 
town  is  the  ancient  Druids'  Circle  The  Keswick 
Convention  is  an  interdenominational  religious 
gathering  held  annually  in  Keswick  since  1875 
Ket  (k^'tyu),  river,  842  mi  long,  rising  m  central 
Siberia,  RSFSR,  N  of  Krasnoyarsk  and  flowing 
NW  and  W  into  the  Ob  It  is  connected  with  the 
Kas  (a  tributary  of  the  Yenisei)  by  the  Ob- Yenisei 
canal  system 


andraSs  krte'tyan  ker'nui),  1786- 1862,  German 

lyric  poet,  of  the  Swabiun  school    A  physician,  ho      

became  u  bebever  in  spiritualistic  phenomena  and  Ketchikan  (ke'chlkan*),  town  (1939  pop  4,695, 1949 

wrote  a  novel  on  this  subject,    The  Seeress  of  Pre-  estimated  pop  7,000),  on  Rovillagigedo  Island,  in 

•coral  (1829,  Eng  tr  ,  1S45)     His  poems,  often  in  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  SE  Alaska     A  supply 

folk  bt>le,  include  the  popular  "Wanderer's  Song,"  point  for  miners  in  the  gold  rush  of  tho  1890s,  it  ha's 

set  to  music  by  Schumann,  who  used  a  number  of  become  a  center  of  the  salmon  industry,  with  a  fish- 

his  lyrics  ing  fleet  and  packing  and  cold-storage  plants  Its  ex- 

Kernersville,  textile-null  town  (pop  2,103),  central  ceflent  harbor  makes  it  an  important  port  on  the 

N  C  ,  E  of  Winston-Salem,  settled  before  1770  by  Inside  Passage  and  a  distribution  center  for  a  large 

Germans  lumbering,   fur-farming,   and   mining  area     The 

Kernstown,  village  near  Winchester,  N  Va    T.  J  town  has  U  S   coast  guard  and  lighthouse  service 

(Stonewall)  JACKSON  attacked  a  Union  force  here,  stations  and  is  a  port  of  entry.    It  has  municipally 

March  23,  1802,  and  was  lepulsed  owned  public  utilities 

Keros  (k6'r6s),  family  which  returned  from  Baby-  Katchwayo.  see  CETKWAYO 

Ion    Ezra  2  44,  Neh  747  Kett,  Robert,  d    1549,  English  rebel     He  lead  a 

,                            ,                             ,      erosene,  colorless,  oily  liquid  (density  «0  75-086  democratic  agrarian  revolt  m  1549  as  a  protest 

on  the  German  border    It  is  a  coal-mining  center      g  per  c  c ),  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  commonly  against  the  enclosure  of  common  land  for  sheep 

Kermadec  Islands  (kurma'dfik),  volcanic  group  (13     obtained  m  the  fractional  distillation  of  PETROLEUM  grazing    With  16,000  men  he  blockaded  Norwich, 

sq   mi.,  pop   23),  S  Pacific,  600  mi    NIC  of  Auck-     as  tho  portion  boiling  off  between  about  175°C  and  but  was  defeated  and  executed 

land    New  Zealand  annexed  them  m  1887    Sunday     300°C    Formerly,  because  of  the  great  demand  for  Kettenng,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop    31,220, 

Island,  the  largest,  is  mountainous  and  fertile             kerosene  as  an  illummant  and  fuel,  the  temperature  1947  estimated  pop.  36,850),  Northamptonshire, 

"~            *     limits  of  the  kerosene  fraction  were  broader,  but  England,  NNW  of  London    It  is  a  center  for  tho 


Kerki  (kytrke'),  city  (1933  estimated  pop    14,200), 

Turkmen  SSR,  a  port  on  the  Amu  Daiya  river 

It  has  metal,  cotton,  and  food-processing  plants 

It  was  founded  in  the  late  19th  cent  as  a  Russian 

fort  on  the  Bukhara-Afghanistan  trade  route 
Kerkrade  (kerk'ra'du),  municipality  (pop  40,372), 

Limburg  prov  ,  SE  Netherlands,  E  of  Maastricht,    kerosene,  colorless,  oily  liquid  (density  «0  75-0  86 


Kerman  (kerman'),  city  (pop  50,048),  HE  central 
Iran    It  is  the  capital  of  the  Eighth  Prov  and  for- 


now  with  less  demand  for  it  and  the  increasing  de-     manufacture  of  shoes  and  other  leather  products. 


rnerly  was  the  capital  of  Kerman  prov    (anc      mand  for  gasoline,  these  limits  have  been  reduced    kettledrum,  m  music,  percussion  instrument  con- 
'  which  consists  of  mountains  rising  to     Kerosene  has  also  been  prepared  from  coal  (hence     mating  of  a  hemispherical  metal  vessel  over  which 


14,700  ft  and  desert  country,  with  occasional  fer- 
tile valleys  yielding  wheat,   barley,    dates    and 


another  name,  coal  oil),  oil  shale,  wood,  and  various     a  membrane  is  stretched,  played  with  soft-headed 
other  substances.    The  flash  point,  i  e  ,  the  tern-     wooden  drumsticks.  Of  ancient  origin,  it  appeared 
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early  in  Europe,  copied  from  the  Saracens  These 
early  kettledrums  were  small  and  appeared  in 
pairs,  often  hung  about  the  player's  waist  The 
large,  noisy  kettledrum  was  used  in  the  baroque 
period  to  express  joy  or  triumph  and  was  intro- 
duced into  the  opera  orchestra  by  Lully  in  the  17th 
cent  Unique  among  percussion  instruments,  it  can 
be  tuned  to  definite  pitches  by  adjusting  the  ten- 
sion of  the  head  Usually  there  are  two  or  more  in 
the  modern  orchestra,  the  tuning  of  which  varies 
Berlioz  used  eight  pairs  in  his  /tequiem  Several 
improved  methods  of  tuning  wcio  developed  in  the 
19th  cent  ,  common  today  us  a  single  pedal  ca- 
pable of  giving  the  instrument  a  full  chromatic 
range  of  over  an  octave  Kettledrums  are  also 
called  timpani 

Keturah  (kPtu'ru)  [Heb  ,»incense],  mother  of  six 
sons  of  Abraham  Gen  25  1,  1  Chron  1  32 

Keuka  College   see  PENN  VAN,  N  Y 

Keuka  Lake  (ku'ku),  c  18  mi  long  and  M  to  2  mi 
wide,  W  central  N  Y  ,  one  of  the  FINGER  LAKES 
It  drams  into  Seneca  Lake  from  the  north  end 
Penn  Yan  here  and  Hammondsport  at  the  south 
are  trade  centers  for  the  surrounding  resort  and 
grape-growing  region 

Kewanee  (krwa'ne),  industrial  city  (pop  16,901), 
NW  III  ,  SE  of  Rock  Island,  in  a  coal  and  farm 
area,  mo  1855  Its  manufactures  include  boilers, 
pumps,  and  other  metal  products,  gloves,  and 
cheese 

Kewaunee  (klwd'tie1),  city  (pop  2,533),  co  seat  of 
Kewaunoo  co  ,  NE  Wis  ,  on  Lake  Michigan  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kewaunoe  and  E  of  Green  Bay, 
settled  1796,  me  1883  The  North  West  Company 
set  up  a  fur-trading  post  on  this  .site  in  1795 
Kewaunee  has  varied  manufactures  A  coast  guard 
station  is  here 

Keweenaw  (ke'wm6),  peninsula,  extreme  N  Mich  , 
projecting  northeastward  from  the  W  Upper  Pen- 
insula into  Lake  Superior  Portage  Lake  and  a 
connecting  ship  canal  cut  across  the  middle  of  Ke- 
woenaw  peninsula,  converting  its  upper  portion 
into  an  island  and  creating  an  important  waterway 
The  peninsula  is  known  for  its  copper,  it  is  also  a 
icsort  area  Its  settlements  include  Houghton, 
Hancock,  Calumet,  and  Launum 

Keweenawan  system    see  PHOTEROZOIP  ERA 

Kew  Gardens  (ku),  Surrey,  England,  on  the  Thames 
just  W  of  London  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  us  the 
official  name  The  gardens  were  founded  by  the 
downger  princess  of  Wales  in  1760  and  consisted  of 
about  11  acres  In  1840  they  were  presented  to  the 
nation  as  a  royal  gift  Thev  now  cover  288  acres 
and  contain  thousands  of  Bpecies  of  plants,  four 
museums,  and  laboratories  and  hothouses  Air 
raids  in  1940  damaged  the  hothouses  and  destroyed 
many  rare  plants  Near  the  mam  entrance  is  Kew 
Palace,  a  rod-brick  mansion,  once  the  home  of 
George  III  and  of  Queen  Charlotte,  who  died  here 
in  1818 

Key,  David  McKendree  (kc),  1824  1900,  American 

5x>htuian  and  jurist,  b  Greene  co  ,  Tenn  ,  grad 
Iiwassee  College,  I860  He  practiced  law  in  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn  ,  from  1853  to  1870,  except  dunng 
the  Civil  War,  when  he  was  an  officer  of  a  Ten- 
nessee legiment  in  the  Confederate  army  He 
served  in  the  U  S  Senate  (1875  77)  to  complete 
Andrew  Johnson's  term  In  1877  President  Ruth- 
erford B  Ha\es  chose  Ke\  to  be  his  Postmaster 
General,  an  action  which  piovoked  sharp  criticism 
from  Republicans,  who  felt  that  the  presence  of  an 
ex-Confederate  in  the  cabinet  violated  party  prim  i- 
ples  From  1880  to  1894  Kev  served  as  U  S  judge 
for  the  eastern  and  middle  districts  of  Tennessee, 
distinguishing  himself  by  his  humanity  and  deep 
understanding  of  tho  mountain  people,  many  of 
whom  were  involved  m  levenuo  "moonshine" 

Key,  Ellen  (ka),  1849-1920,  Swedish  author  and 
feminist  She  believed  that  women  are  primarily 
fitted  for  motherhood  and  advocated  political  arid 
educational  equality  to  prepare  them  for  this  role, 
but  deplored  feminist  claims  to  equality  in  com- 
petitive occupations  Foi  this,  bhe  was  bitterly  at- 
tacked by  many  of  her  contemporaries  and  as  vig- 
orously defended  Her  ideas  have  influenced  social 
legislation  m  many  countries  Among  her  best- 
known  works  published  in  English  are  Lov>  and 
MamaQf  (1911,  reissued  with  critical  and  bio- 
graphical notes  by  Havolock  Ellis,  1931),  The  Cen- 
tury of  the  Child  (1909),  The  Woman  Moiement 
(1912),  The  Younqcr  Generation  (1914),  and  ft  or, 
Peace,  and  the  Future  (191(5)  See  biographies  by 
John  Landquist  (1909)  and  Louise  Nystrom-Hamil- 
ton  (1913) 

Key,  Francis  Scott  (k?),  1779-1843,  American  poet, 
authoi  of  the  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER,  b  present 
Carroll  co  ,  Md  Fiom  1833  to  1841  he  was  U  S 
attorney  foi  the  District  of  Columbia  See  biog- 
raphy by  P  S  K  Smith  (1911) 

key,  in  mechanics  see  LOCK  AND  KEY 

key,  m  music,  term  used  to  indicate  the  SCALE  from 
which  the  tonal  material  of  a  given  composition  is 
derived  To  .say,  for  example,  that  a  composition 
is  m  the  key  of  C  major  means  that  it  uses  as  its 
basic  tonal  material  the  tones  of  the  C  major  scale 
and  that  its  harmony  employs  the  chords  built  on 
the  tones  of  that  scale.  C  is  then  the  keynote,  and 
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the  C  major  triad  (CEG)  the  tome  CHORD  of  the 
composition  In  addition  to  the  seven  tones  of  the 
C  major  scale,  however,  the  remaining  five  tones  of 
the  chromatic  scale  may  appear  as  auxiliary  tones, 
and  chords  may  bo  borrowed  from  other  keys 
MODULATION  to  another  key  may  take  place,  but 
if  there  is  a  return  to  the  original  key  the  whole 
composition  is  said  to  be  in  the  key  of  C  At  the 
beginning  of  a  composition  its  key  is  usually  in- 
dicated by  a  key  signature  (see  MUSICAL  NOTATION) 
A  term  usually  used  synonymously  with  key  IN 
TONALITY  Absence  of  a  feeling  of  key  is  called 
ATONAMTY  Polytonality,  tho  employment  of  two 
or  more  keys  simultaneously,  has  been  used  by 
some  20th-century  composers  In  reference  to  mu- 
sical instruments  the  term  key  refers  to  a  lever 
depressed  by  the  player's  fingers  or,  in  the  case  of 
the  pedal  keyboard  of  the  organ,  his  feet  These 
levers  are  arranged  in  order  of  pitches  on  tho  key- 
board instruments  In  wood  wind  instruments  the 
keys  control  covers  on  tho  holes  which  shorten  the 
vibrating  column  of  air  In  brass  winds  they  con- 
trol the  valves  which  lower  the  pitch  of  the  instru- 
ment by  lengthening  the  tube 

Keyes,  Erasmus  Darwin  (kez,  kiz),  1810-05,  Union 
general  in  the  Civil  War,  b  Brimfield,  Mass  ,  grad 
West  Point,  1832  He  fought  at  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run  (July,  1801)  and  in  the  PENINSULAR 

Keyes*  Sir  Roger  John  Brownlow  (k6z),  1872-1945, 
Butish  admiral  In  the  Fust  World  War,  Keyen 
achieved  his  greatest  fame  as  commander  of  the 
Dover  patrol  that  raided  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  in 
Belgium  (April  23,  1918)  to  cripple  the  last  Ger- 
man submarine  campaign  in  tho  English  Channel 
Ho  became  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  1930  arid  retired 
in  1935,  but  was  recalled  to  active  duty  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  as  director  of  combined  operations 
(1940-41)  and  organizer  of  the  COMMANDO  forces 
Fiom  19 45  to  1943  he  served  a.s  a  Conservative 
member  of  Parliament,  arid  m  1943  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Keyes  of  Zeebrugge  and 
Dover  In  1944  Keyes  was  observer  on  a  U  S  war- 
ship in  the  landings  at  Leyte  in  the  Philippines 

Key  Islands,  Indonesia   see  KM  IHI,\NUB 

Key  Largo,  narrow  island,  c  30  mi  long,  off  S  Fla  , 
one  of  the  FLORIDA  KEYS 

Keynes,  John  Maynard,  1st  baron  of  Tilton  (kanz), 
1883-1946,  English  economist  and  monetary  ex- 
pert, studied  at  Cambndge  He  joined  the  civil 
service,  where  he  was  concerned  with  problems  of 
Indian  currency  He  was  principal  British  treas- 
ury representative  at  tho  peace  conference  at  the 
end  of  the  First  World  War,  resigning  in  protest 
against  what  he  considered  the  inequitable  and  un- 
workable economic  provisions  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  His  Economic  Congruences  of  the  Peace 
(1919)  vividly  presented  his  views  and  won  him 
world  fame  Keynes  criticized  the  Versailles  Treaty 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a  classical  economist,  con- 
trasting the  economic  nationalism  inherent  in  tho 
treaty  unfavorably  with  tho  relatively  free  pre- 
1914  economy  ba^ed  on  gold  and  low  tariffs  He 
foresaw  that  German  economic  weakness  stemming 
from  the  Versailles  provisions  would  involve  the 
whole  of  Europe  in  rum  Keynes's  departure  from 
classical  concepts  of  free  economy  dates  from  1929, 
when  he  endorsed  Lloyd  George's  campaign  pledge 
to  promote  employment  by  a  program  of  govern- 
ment spending  on  public  worki  Keynes  came  to 
believe  that  such  a  program  would  increase  national 
purchasing  power  as  well  as  promote  employment 
in  complementary  industries  For  the  sake  of  full 
employment  Keynes  also  abridged  his  classical  be- 
lief in  international  free  trade  In  the  world  de- 
pression of  the  1930s,  Keynes's  theories  influenced 
governments  in  several  nations  in  the  direction  of 
spending  programs  that  aimed  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  national  income  His  ideas  were  based  on 
the  supposition  of  large-scale  economic  planning  by 
governments  In  the  years  of  the  Second  World 
War,  Keynes  was  a  consultant  to  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land At  Bretton  Woodb  (1944)  he  influenced  pro- 
posals for  the  establishment  of  a  world  bank  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  backward  areas 
Keynes  profoundly  influenced  economic  thought 
and  governmental  policy  in  democratic  nations 
Though  he  favored  a  planned  economy  and  wide 
control  of  the  economic  life  by  demociatiu  public- 
service  corporations,  he  never  wavered  in  his  faith 
in  the  capitalist  system  His  chief  work  was  The 
General  Theory  of  Employment,  Interest,  and  Money 
( 1936)  Keynes's  use  of  data  and  illustrations  from 
many  fields  reflected  the  breadth  of  his  interests 
See  L  R  Klein,  The  Key ne man  Revolution  (1947) 

Keyport,  lx>rough  (pop  5,147),  E  N  J  ,  a  resoit  and 
fishing  center  with  a  harbor  on  Ran  tan  Bay  SE  of 
South  Amboy;  settled  before  1700,  me  1908  Cork 
products  are  made  hero 

Keyser,  Caesius  Jackson  (kl'zur),  1802  1947,  Amer- 
ican mathematician,  b  Rawson,  Ohio,  grad  Umv 
of  Missouri  (B  S  ,  1892),  Ph  I)  Columbia.  1901 
He  taught  at  Columbia  Urnv  from  1897,  serving 
as  Adrain  professor  of  mathematics  (1904-27)  and 
as  head  of  the  department  (1910-16)  Ho  wrote 
many  works  on  mathematics,  logic,  and  mathe- 
matical philosophy. 
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Keyser,  Nicaise  de  (nekfiz').  1813-87,  Belgian  his- 
torical and  portrait  painter  of  the  romantic  school 
He  was  director  of  the  Antwerp  Academy  from 
1855  He  early  won  recognition  for  his  large  his- 
torical paintings,  of  which  Battle  of  Womngen 
(Brussels)  is  a  well-known  example 

Keyser,  Thomas  de,  c  159b-lb67,  Dutch  portrait 
and  figure  painter  of  Amsterdam  He  was  the  out- 
standing practitioner  in  his  field  m  Amsterdam  un- 
til the  arrival  of  Rembrandt  De  Keyser's  work  is 
distinguished  for  its  clear,  warm  color,  masterly 
characterization,  and  strong  light  and  shade 
Among  his  best-known  paintings  are  liurgomanters 
of  Amsterdam  and  Portrait  of  a  Savant  (The  Hague) , 
Merchant  and  His  Clerk  (National  Gall  ,  London) , 
Members  of  the  Civic  Guard  and  Theseus  and  Anadnf 
(town  hall,  Amsterdam),  and  portrait  of  Cornelm 
de  Graef 

Keyser  iki'zu i ),  city  (pop  6,177),co  seat  of  Minei al 
co  ,  W  Va  ,  among  the  hills  in  the  Eastern  Pan- 
handle, on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Potomac  and 
SW  of  Cumberland,  Md  ,  settled  1802  It  has  rail- 
road shops  and  a  woolen  null  The  city  was  an  im- 
portant supply  base  during  the  Civil  War  A  state 
junior  college  is  here 

Keyserhng,  Eduard,  Graf  von  (a'ddoart  griif  fun 
kl'surlTng),  1855- 1918,  Gorman  novelist  Belong- 
ing to  an  old  and  aristocratic  family  of  Cour- 
land,  he  depicts  with  delicate  piecuuon  and  under- 
standing the  life  of  his  own  class  Several  of  his 
novels  have  Ixnjri  translated — Beate  und  Mareile 
(1903,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Curse  of  the  Tarniffs,  1928), 
Dumala  (1907,  Eng  tr  .  Man  of  God,  1930),  and 
Wellen  (1911,  Eng  tr  ,  Tides,  1929). 

Keyserling,  Hermann,  Count  (her'man,  kl'surllng), 
1880-1940,  German  philosopher  and  man  of  let- 
ters, b  Estonia  Of  the  Russian  nobility,  he  was 
dispossessed  in  the  Russian  Revolution  and  after 
that  considered  Germany  his  home  He  traveled 
extensively,  and  his  thinking  was  colored  by  the 
mysticism  of  the  Orient  At  Darmstadt  he  founded 
a  "school  of  windom,"  which  sought  to  combine  the 
values  of  Eastern  and  Western  thought  He  was  a 
determined  opponent  of  fascism  Among  his  most 
popular  writings  in  English  translation  are  The, 
Travel  Diary  of  a  Phdusoph+r  (1925),  America  Set 
Free  (1929),  and  From  tiuffennvto Fulfilment  (1938) 

Keystone,  rail  city  (pop  2,942),  S  W  Va  ,  NW  of 
Bluefield,  in  a  coal  area,  me  1909 

Key  West,  city  (pop  12,927),  co  seat  of  Monroe  co  , 
on  the  westernmost  of  the  FLORIDA  KEIS,  S  Fla 
It  is  the  southernmost  city  of  the  United  States 
and  a  port  of  entry,  resort  (with  a  subtropical  cli- 
mate), fishing  center,  and  military  base  Early 
Spanish  sailors  called  the  place  Cayo  Hueso  (Bone 
Island),  for  some  human  bones  found  here  In 
1815  it  was  gi  anted  to  Juan  Pablo  Salas,  who  sold 
it,  in  1822,  to  an  American  Settlement  began,  and 
gradually  the  city's  mdustues  developed  It  was 
successively  a  ship-salvage  center,  au  important 
cigar-manufacturing  point,  and  a  fishing  center  A 
railroad,  completed  in  1912,  spanned  the  keys  from 
the  mainland  to  serve  these  industries  It  was 
abandoned  after  damage  m  the  hurricane  of  1935, 
and  a  123-mile  highway,  formally  opened  in  1944 
(passable  since  19*8),  replaced  it  The  industries 
had  deteriorated  by  1934,  when  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment took  over  the  bankrupt  city  A  redevelop- 
ment program  helped  it  The  island  has  long  been 
a  key  military  point,  the  government  maintains  a 
naval  station  here  and  a  coast  guard  base  (at  Fort 
Taylor,  built  1844-46)  Other  places  of  interest 
include  the  sponge  pier,  centei  of  important  sponge 
fisheries,  the  aquarium,  the  lighthouse  (1846,  re- 
placing one  of  1825) ,  and  two  old  Civil  War  forth 
The  city  has  a  picturesque,  heterogeneous  popula- 
tion, with  descendants  of  Cubans,  Spaniards,  Ne- 
groes, and  Englishmen  See  Federal  Waters' 
Project,  A  Guide  to  Kei/  Went  (2d  ed  ,  revised, 
1950) 

Kezia  (kezl'u)  [Heb  ,= cassia j,  second  daughter  of 
Job  aftei  his  affliction  Job  42  14 

Keziz  (ke'  ) ,  unidentified  bolder  town,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Jericho  Joshua  IK  21 

Khabarovsk  (khubur6fsk',  khuM'rufsk),  cit>  (1926 
pop  52 .045, 1939  pop  199,364,  1946 estimated  pop 
300,000),  capital  of  Khabarovsk  Territory,  RSFSR, 
in  K  Siberia,  on  the  \rnur  river  near  its  junction 
with  the  Ussuri  and  on  the  Trans-Siberian  RR  An 
industrial  center  and  a  major  transportation  point, 
it  has  an  oil  refinery  (for  oil  from  the  Sakhalin 
nelds)  and  automobile,  aircraft,  and  agricultural- 
machinery  plants  The  population  includes  Chi- 
nese and  Korean  elements  Tho  city ,  founded  m 
1858,  was  named  for  tho  explorer  Khabarov,  who 
established  a  fort  here  in  165J 

Khabarovsk  Territory,  administrative  division  (966,- 
400  sq  mi  ,  1946  estimated  pop  1,260,000), 
RSFSR,  in  the  eastern  and  northeastern  extremity 
of  Siberia  It  is  separated  from  Manchuria  in  the 
southwest  by  the  Amur  rivet  and  extends  from  the 
Okhotsk  and  Bering  seas  to  the  Arctic  Ocean 
Khabarovsk  is  the  capital  The  territory  includes 
the  Jewish  Autonomous  O blast  (see  BIROBIDZHAN), 
the  KAMCHATKA  peninsula  and  oblaat,  and  the 
CHUKCHI  PENINSULA  and  Chukchi  National  Okrug. 
It  is  traversed  from  southwest  to  northeast  by  a 
succession  of  mountain  chains — the  STANOVOI, 


Cross  refeMBOM  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  (aces  p«f«  1. 
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Koi -»  VIA,  and  ANXDAR  ranges — and  is  very  rich  in 
gold  iron,  coal,  petroleum,  and  nonferrous  metals, 
whic  h  are  mined  with  increasing  intensity  Indus- 
try is  concentrated  in  Khabaro\sk  and  KOMBO- 
MOLSK  and  along  the  Trans-Siberian  RR  In  the 
north  tho  chief  occupations  tire  reindeer  raising, 
seal  hunting,  fur  trapping,  mid  fishing  Magadan 
is  tho  chief  northern  port  Agric  ulture  is  largely 
confined  to  the  Amur  valle\  For  history,  see  FAR 
EAHTFKN  TERRITORY 

Khachatunan,  Aram  Ilich  (ur.im'  flycch'  kha*chu- 
toory.ui'),  1904'-,  Russian  tomposer,  b  Tiflis,  of 
Armenian  parents,  grad  Moscow  Conservatory, 
1934  He  first  studied  the  cello  and  c  1920  began  to 
compose  His  compositions  contain  many  themes 
from  Russian  folk  music  and  are  full  of  energy  and 
drive  Those  which  have  been  plaved  m  the  United 
States  include  a  piano  concerto  (1935),  a  violin 
concetto  (1940),  the  ballets  Gayne  (1042)  and  Mat- 
queradf  (1944),  and  his  Second  Symphony  (1942, 
revised  1914),  which  won  the  Stalin  Prize  m  1940 
HIM  name  also  appears  ax  Khatchatourian 
Khafre  (kha'fra)  ot  Chephren  (kM're'n),  fl  2809? 
B  C  ,  king  of  the  IV  dynasty  of  ancient  EGYPT  and 
builder  of  the  second  pyramid  at  Gizeh  An  obscure 
king  Dedefre  may  have  come  between  Khufu  and 
Khafre  in  the  dynasty 
Khaifa,  Palestine  fee  HAIFA 
Khair  ad-Din-  see  BKHB  \HOHHV 
Khairpur  (klr'pti&r),  piimeK  state  (5,989  sq  mi  , 
pop  305,787),  West  Pakistan  Tho  capital  is 
Khairpur  (pop  17,510)  The  state  is  mainly  an 
arid  plain  with  a  small  irrigated  area  where  grains 
and  cotton  are  grown 

Khakass  Autonomous  Oblast  (khnkfts'),  adminis- 
trative division  (24,(XK)  sq  nu  ,  pop  270,665),  SW 
Krasnoyarsk  Territory,  RSFSR,  in  H  central  81- 
bena,  between  the  upper  Yenisei  river  and  the 
Kuenetsk  Ala-Tan  Abakan  is  the  capital  Drained 
by  the  Abakan  and  Chulym  rivers,  the  region  has 
agriculture,  dairy  farms,  and  lumber  There  are 
rich  coal,  gold,  bante  iron,  ( opper,  and  zinc  mines 
The  autonomous  ohlast  was  formed  in  1930,  its 
population  18  half  Russian  and  half  Khakass  (a 
Turkic-speaking  people) 

khaki  (ka'kP,  kft'kf),  closely  twilled  cloth  of  linen 
or  cotton  dyed  "khaki"  or  dunt-iolor  It  was  first 
used  (1848)  for  uniforms  for  the  English  regiment 
of  Sir  Harry  Burnett  Lumsden  in  India  and  later 
by  other  armies  It  finally  became  popular  for 
hunting  and  outing  wear,  as  in  the  uniforms  of  the 
Boy  Scouts,  the  Camp  Firn  Girls  and  similar 
groups,  and  for  heavy  working  clothes 
Khalid  (kha'lPd),  d  042,  Arab  warrior  He  assisted 
the  Meccans  in  attacking  MOHXMMED  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Medina  ((>25)  after  the  battle  of  Badr 
Khahd  and  the  Meccans  were  victorious  in  the 
battle  of  Ohud,  but  did  not  follow  up  their  victory 
Not  long  afterwards  Khalid  submitted  to  Islam 
and  became  the  chief  Moslem  general  in  the  attack 
on  Syria 

Khanaqin  or  Khanikin   (both     khunuktn').  town 
(pop    c  18,000),   L  Iraq,  near  the    Iranian    line 
Theie  is  a  refinery,  and  oil  fields  are  near  by 
Khangai  (khftn'g!'),  mountain  range,  NW  Mongo- 
lian People's  Republic     Its  axis  lies  east  to  west 
Many  rivers,  notably  the  Orklion  and  the  Selenga, 
rise  in  this  range 
Khania,  Crete  seeCANtv 
Khanikin •  see  KH*.V*QIN 
Khan  Tengri-  see  TIEV  SHAV 
Khanty-Mansi  National  Okrug  (khunte'-munse1'), 
administrative  division  (2 15, 500  sq  mi  ,  1946  esti- 
mated  pop     110,000).    RSFSR,    m    NW   Siberia, 
drained  by  the  lower  IrUsh  and  Ob  rivers     Fur 
trapping  (sable  and  beaver)    fishing,  lumbering, 
and  cattle  and  reindeer  raising  are  the  thief  occu- 
pations    There  are  c  80,000  Russians,  the  rest  of 
the  population  consists  of  YlaiiMi  (VoguU)  in  the 
west  and  of  KhanU   (Ost\aks)  m  the  east     Both 
native  groups  belong  to  the  Finno-Ugnc  linguistic 
family     The  region  was  conquered  by  Russia  in 
the  16th  cent.    The  okrug,  formed  in   1930,  was 
known  until  1940  as  the  Ostvak-Vogul  National 
Okrug     Its  capital  is  Khanty-Mansisk  (khunte' 
mtinsesk')  (1939  pop  o\  er  2,000) ,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Ob  and  Irtysh 
Kharbin,  China  see  HARBIN 

Kharga  (khar'ga),  valley,  S  central  Egypt  It  is  an 
oasis  supporting  c  8,000  persons  The  chief  settle- 
ment. El  Kharga,  is  the  terminus  of  a  railroad  con- 
netting  with  the  Nile  valley  line  The  oasis  was 
prosperous  in  ancient  times,  and  there  are  rums  of 
templet)  of  Danus  and  of  the  Romans 


lines  and  of  several  highways,  it  10  a  major  indus- 
trial tenter,  producing  tractors  and  other  agricul- 
tural machinery,  turbogenerators,  locomotives,  ma- 
<  hine  tools,  and  ball  bearings,  and  it  is  the  seat  of 
a  university  (founded  1804)  and  of  many  technical 
and  scientific  institutes  and  schools.  Founded  by 
Cossacks  in  the  early  17th  cent ,  it  became  a  trade 
center  and  grew  rapidlv  after  the  industrialisation 
of  the  8  Ukraine  in  the  late  l»th  cent  Kharkov 
became  (1020)  the  capital  of  the  Ukraine,  but  was 
superseded  (1934)  by  Kiev.  Under  the  Soviet  re- 
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gime  Kharkov  grew  to  be  one  of  the  largest  cities 
of  the  USSR  and  the  engineering  center  of  tho 
Ukraine  It  was  thoroughly  rebuilt  and  expanded 
along  modern  lines.  Its  many  fine  parks,  wide 
avenues,  apartment  houses,  and  public  buildings 
made  it  a  showpiece  of  Soviet  accomplishment  In 
the  Second  World  War  the  city  fell  (Ott ,  1941)  to 
the  Germans  after  suffering  severe  damage  from 
aerial  bombardment  and  artillery  fire  It  was 
brieflv  recovered  (Feb  -March,  1943)  by  the  Rus- 
sians and  was  finally  retaken  from  the  Germans  ui 
Aug  .  1943  In  the  great  battle*  that  raged  around 
and  in  the  city,  Kharkov  was  more  than  half  de- 
stroyed 

Kharput,  Turkev  see  HARPUT 
Khartoum  (kartoom'),  city  (pop  61,800),  capital 
of  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  on  the  Blue  Nile  just 
above  its  junction  with  the  White  Nile  Founded 
jn  1822.  it  was  destroyed  (1885)  in  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Mahdists  Gen  Charles 
Gordon,  the  British  defender  long  withstood  at- 
tack but  was  finally  killed ,  the  siege  was  one  of  tho 
most  notable  events  in  British  imperial  history 
Khartoum  was  recovered  by  Lord  Kitchener  in 
1898  It  is  on  a  railroad  to  Cairo  and  to  Port  Su- 
dan It  is  mainly  a  commercial  and  educational 
center  Fine  bridges  connect  it  with  the  suburbs 
(notably  Khartoum  North),  whore  there  are  rail- 
road workshops  and  much  trade  in  local  products 
and  handicrafts  Khartum  is  a  variant  spelling 
Khatanga  (kutang'gu,  Rus  khutan'gu),  river,  340 
mi  long,  RSFSR,  m  NE  Siberia,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Kotui  (500  mi  long)  and  the  Movero 
(435  nil  long)  It  flows  N  past  Khatanga  village 
and  Nr  into  the  Khatanga  Gulf  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  forming  the  southeastern  limit  of  the  Taimyr 
peninsula  The  river  abounds  in  fish 

Khatchatourian,  Aram  Ilich  see  KHAOHATURIAN 

Khatti   see  HJTTITES 

Khayyam,  Omar,  see  OMAR  KHATVAM 

Khazars  (kazarz',  kha'zarz),  ancient  Turkic  people, 
partly  nomadic,  partly  settled,  who  appeared  in 
Transeaucawia  m  the  2d  cent  A  D  and  subse- 
quently settled  in  S  Russia  between  the  Volga  and 
the  Don  Subjugated  by  the  Huns  in  the  5th  cent , 
they  emerged  again  in  the  7th  cent  and  rowe  to 
great  power  They  conquered  tho  Crimea,  levied 
tribute  from  the  eastern  Slavs,  including  Kiev,  and 
warred  with  the  Arabs,  the  Persians,  and  the  Arme- 
nians With  the  Byaantine  Empire  they  enter- 
tamed  generally  friendly  relations  The  supienie 
ruler  (khakan  or  khagan)  of  the  Khazars  and  the 
Khazar  nobility  embraced  Judaism  o  740  How- 
ever Cyril  and  Methodius  subsequently  made  some 
Christian  converts  among  them  The  khakan '»  re- 
ligious choice  was  intended  as  a  compromise  be- 
tween ( Christianity  anci  Islam  and  as  a  safeguard  of 
national  independence  Religious  tolerance  was 
complete  in  the  Khazar  empire,  which  reached  a 
relatively  high  degree  of  civilisation  Itil,  its  capi- 
tal in  the  Volga  delta,  was  a  great  commercial  cen- 
ter The  Khazar  empire  fell  when  Sviatoslav,  duke 
of  Kiev  defeated  its  army  in  909  The  Khazars 
(also  spelled  Chasars)  are  believed  by  some  to  have 
been  the  ancestors  of  many  of  the  Russian  Jews 

Khemnitser,  Ivan  Ivanovich  (cyan'  eva'nuvleh 
khgmnye'tsylr),  1745-84,  Russian  fabulist,  of  Ger- 
man origin  Several  of  his  fables,  translated  by 
John  Bowrmg  in  Specimens  of  the  Russian  Poets 
(1820),  were  widely  used  in  early  American  readers 

Kherson  (khersdn'),  city  (pop.  «7,18G),  capital  of 
Kherson  oblast,  SW  Ukraine,  on  the  Dnieper,  15 
mi  above  its  mouth  on  the  Black  Sea  The  citv 
was  founded  in  1778  by  Potemkm  as  a  shipbuilding 
tenter  and  a  grain  and  wool  port  It  declined  after 
the  rise  of  Odessa  and  Nikolavev,  but  the  develop- 
ment, after  1932,  of  navigation  on  the  Dnieper  re- 
vived its  importance  and  stimulated  its  growth 
Th«  population  was  25  percent  Jewish  until  the 
Second  World  War,  when  the  city  was  held  (1941- 
43)  by  the  Germans  The  cathedral  contains  Po- 
temkin's  tomb 

Khibmogorsk,  RSFSR   see  KIROVBK 

Khingan,  Great  (khin'gan',  shlng'an'),  Mandarin 
Ta-hsing-an,  mountain  range,  Hainan  prov  ,  NE 
China,  extending  southwest  and  rioitheast  It  is 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  Mongolian  plateau  From 
its  average  elevation  of  c  4,000  ft  the  range  rises  in 
peaks,  to  c  8.000  ft  The  Lesser  Khingan,  Manda- 
rin Haiao~hinno~<int  a  branch  of  the  Great  Khingan, 
extends  from  northwest  to  southeast  and  in  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Bureya  range  of  Siberia  It  IB 
mainly  in  Heilungkiang  prov 

Khios :  see  CHIOS 

Khiva  (ke'vu,  Rus  khe'vtt,  khBva'),  city  (1932 
estimated  pop  23,700),  Uzbek  SSR,  in  the  Khiva 
oasis  and  near  the  Kara-Kum  desert  It  has  cotton 
mills,  metalworks,  and  carpet  manufactures  It 
was  after  the  7th  cent  the  capital  of  the  KHORBZM 
kingdom  In  the  late  16th  cent  it  became  the 
capital  of  tho  khanate  of  Khiva  (see  separate  arti- 
cle) The  ancient  part  of  Khiva  has  preserved  the 
mysterious  splendor  of  its  medieval  past  It  con- 
tains the  khan's  palace  and  gardens,  mosques,  min- 
arets, Moslem  schools,  and  innumerable  bazaars 

Khiva,  khanate  of,  former  state  of  central  Asia,  S  of 
the  Aral  Sea  and  of  the  Amu  Darya  river  It  rose 
in  the  16th  cent  as  a  Moslem  Usbek  state  and 


maintained  its  independence  until  1873,  when  it 
was  conquered  by  Russian  troops.  The  khans  con- 
tinued to  rule  the  country  as  a  Russian  protector- 
ate until  the  Russian  Revolution  Forming  (1920- 
24)  the  Khoresm  Soviet  People's  Republic,  the  ter- 
ritory was  divided  (1924)  between  the  Uabek  SSR 
and  the  Turkmen  SSR  For  earlier  history,  see 
KHOREZU. 

Khlesl,  Melchior:  see  KLEBL,  MBLOHIOR. 

Khmelnitsky,  Bohdan:  see  CHMIBI.NICKI,  BOHDAN 

Khmer  Empire  (kum&r')  In  the  6th  cent,  tho 
Cambodians  or  Khmers  established  in  Indo-Chma 
a  kingdom  roughly  corresponding  to  modern  CAM- 
BODIA and  LAOS  Divided  during  the  8th  cent.,  it 
was  reunited  in  the  9th,  the  capital  was  established 
in  the  area  of  ANOKOR  c  900  At  its  greatest  extent, 
the  Khmer  Empire  extended  over  the  valleys  of  the 
lower  Menam  (in  present-day  Thailand)  and  the 
lower  Mekong  (present-day  Cambodia  and  Cochin 
China) ,  as  well  as  N  into  Laos  The  Khmers  fought 
repeated  wars  against  the  Annamese  and  Chams, 
in  the  early  12th  cent  they  invaded  Champa,  but 
m  1177  Angkor  was  sacked  by  the  Chams  Aftet 
the  founding  of  Ayuthia  (c  1350),  Cambodia  was 
subjected  to  repeated  invasions  from  Thailand 
and  the  Khmer  power  declined,  in  1434  the  capital 
was  transferred  to  Pnom  Penh  The  Khmer  civili- 
sation was  largely  formed  by  Hindu  influences 
Buddhism  flourished  side  by  side  with  tho  worship 
of  Siva  and  other  Hindu  gods  (with  which  came 
the  cult  of  the  linga),  while  both  religions  coalesced 
with  the  cult  of  the  doihed  king  The  great  achieve- 
ment of  the  Khmers  was  in  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture The  earliest  known  Khmer  monuments,  iso- 
lated towers  of  brick,  probably  date  from  the  7th 
cent  Small  temples  set  on  stepped  pyramids  next 
appeared  The  development  of  coveied  galleries 
led  gradually  to  a  great  elaboiation  of  plan  Brick 
was  largely  abandoned  in  favor  of  stone  The 
combination  of  these  various  elements  marked  the 
culmination  of  Khmer  architecture  in  ANCJKOR  WAT 
and  the  Bayon  at  ANUKOR  THOM,  generally  at- 
tributed to  the  12th  cent  Khmer  architecture  was 
limited  by  deficiencies  in  building  technique,  tho 
Khmers  never,  foi  example,  clmco\ered  the  true 
arch  In  sculpture  they  showed  a  steady  develop- 
ment from  relative  naturalism  to  a  more  conven- 
tionalized technique  Bas-iehefs,  lacking  in  the 
earliest  monuments,  came  to  oyei shadow  in  impor- 
tance statues  in  the  round,  in  thc>  later  stages  of 
Khmer  art  hardly  a  wall  was  left  bare  of  bax- 
reliefs,  conveying  in  their  richness  of  detail  and 
vitality  a  vivid  picture  of  Khmer  life 

Khodzhent,  Tadzhik  SSK    see  LENINABAD 

Khoi  (khoi),  town  (pop  35,470),  NW  Iian,  NW  of 
Tabriz  It  is  on  an  important  tiaclo  route  and  near 
the  Turkish  and  Russian  bordeis 

Khokand,  Uzbek  SSR   see  KOKAND 

Kholmogon  (khul*mug6'r6),  village,  N  European 
RSFSR,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Noithcrn  Dvina  and 
SE  of  Ai  c  hangel  It  was  the  chief  port  of  the  i  egion 
until  the  rise  of  Aichangol  in  the  17th  cent 
Lomonosov  was  boi  n  near  by 

Khoper  (khupycV).  river,  583  mi  long,  S  European 
RSFSR  It  nsos  SW  of  Penza  and  flows  genoralh 
southwesterly  through  steppe  c  ountry,  patt  Bonao- 
gleb.sk,  into  the  Don  It  is  not  navigable 

Khorasan,  Iran   see  KHURASAN 

Khorezm  (khftrcVzura)  or  Khwarazm  (khwara'eum), 
medieval  empire,  central  Asia,  centered  around  its 
capital,  URUbNCH,  and  contained  by  the  Caspian, 
the  Aral  Sea,  the  Amu  Darya  river,  and  Persia 
Conquered  (7th  cent )  by  the  Arabs  and  converted 
to  Islam,  it  rose  to  great  power  m  tho  12th  cent  un- 
der a  dynasty  of  Seljuk  Turks  The  shahs  of  Kho- 
rezm conquered  (12th-13th  cent )  Bukhara,  Sam- 
arkand, and  most  of  Persia  and  even  threatened 
Baghdad  itself  The  empire  was  conquered  (1218 
24)  by  JBNUHIZ  KHM?  Khorezm  is  also  the  name 
of  an  oblaat  in  the  Uzbek  SSR  which  includes 
KHIVA  and  has  Urgeuch  as  its  capital 

Khorog  (khtirfikO,  city  (pop  over  2,000),  capital  of 
Mountain-Badakhshan  Autonomous  Oblast,  Tad- 
ahik  SSR,  m  the  Pamir 

Khorramshahr  (khooram*shur').  city  (1947  estimat- 
ed pop  40,000),  SW  Iran,  on  tho  Karun  at  its  in- 
flux into  the  Shatt  el  Arab  It  is  an  active  port  and 
was  of  importance  in  the  Second  World  War  Many 
dates  are  exported 

Khorsabad  (kh6rsabad'),  village,  NE  Iraq,  near  the 
Tigris  river  and  12  mi  NE  of  Mosul  It  is  built  on 
the  site  of  Dur  Sharrukm,  an  Assyrian  city  (found- 
ed 8th  cent.  B  C  by  Sargon),  which  covered  one 
square  mile  Its  mounds  were  excavated  by  P  E 
Botta  in  1842  and  in  1851,  and  statues  of  Sargon 
and  of  huge  winged  bulls  which  guarded  the  gates 
were  taken  to  the  Louvre  In  1932  there  were  dis- 
covered hundreds  of  cuneiform  tablets  in  the 
Elamite  language  and  a  list  of  kings  ruling  from 
c2200BC  to730BC 

Khortitsa,  Ukraine  see  ZAPOROZHE 

Khosru  I  (Khosru  Noshirwan)  (khosrScV,  noshlr- 
wan'),  d  579,  king  of  Persia  (531-79),  greatest  of 
the  Sassamd  or  Sasaaman  monarchs.  He  is  also 
known  as  Chosroes  I  He  succeeded  his  father, 
Kobad  I  or  Qobad  I,  but  before  becoming  king 
Khosru  was  responsible  for  a  great  massacre  (o.628) 
of  the  communistic  Ma*daliket«.  He  extended 


Croat  feforttecs  ar*  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Th«  key  to  prt«ttod«tfcm  fa«w  pat*  1. 


Persian  rule  E  to  the  Indus  with  the  rapture  (860) 
of  Bactria,  W  acrofi*  Arabia  by  establishing  (570) 
at  least  nominal  rule  over  Yemen,  and  north  and 
north west  by  taking  part  of  Armenia  and  Caucasia 
from  the  Byzantine  Empire  He  fought  against 
Belisarms  and  the  other  generals  of  Justinian  and 
against  Justin  II.  Khosru  is  revered  bv  the  Per- 
sians an  a  just  though  dowpotic  ruler  who  encour- 
aged learning,  stimulated  commerce,  rebuilt  cities, 
and  set  tip  a  just  system  of  taxation 
Khosru  II  (Khosru  Parviz)  (parvcV),  d  628,  king 
of  Persia  of  the  Sassamd  or  Sassaman  dynasty, 
grandson  of  Khosru  I  He  is  also  <  ailed  Chosroes 
II  He  succeeded  his  father  Hormizd  or  Hormoz 
m  500,  but  he  wan  faced  with  the  opposition  of  the 
usurper  Bahram,  was  defeated,  and  fled  to  the  By- 
zantine Empire  Emperor  Maunre  aided  him  in 
overthrowing  Bahram.  When  Maurice  was  mur- 
dered bv  Phoeas,  Khosru  declared  a  war  of  revenge 
and  conquered  much  Byzantine  territory  until  ho 
was  finally  defeated  by  Herac  1ms  Khosru  lived  a 
life  of  luxury  unequaled  bv  any  other  Sassanid 
king  He  was  murdered  by  his  son  and  successor, 
Shiroe  or  Shiruya 

Khotan  (ko'tan'),  oasis  region,  8W  Smkiang  prov  , 
China  It  was  an  earlv  center  for  the  spread  of 
Buddhism  from  India  into  China  Its  titles  be- 
came large  and  wealthy  on  the  proceeds  of  the 
trade  which  traveled  the  route  between  China  and 
the  West  The  conquest  of  Khotan  by  Jenghiz 
Khan  brought  its  prosperity  to  an  end  After  many 
political  changes  the  region  became  permanently 
part  of  China  in  tho  late  18th  cent  See  M  A 
Stem,  Sand-buried  Ruins  of  Khotan  (1903) 

Khotm  (khutveV),  citv  (1930  pop  15,334,  1941 
pop  7,579),  W  Ukraine,  in  N  Bessarabia,  on  the 
Dniester  river  and  NE  of  Chernovts>  It  in  an 
agricultural  market  center  Khotm  was  a  leading 
town  of  Moldavia  in  the  17th  and  18th  cent  but 
suffered  often  in  the  wars  among'  Pole«,  Molda- 
vian*, Russian*,  Turks,  and  Tutars,  owing  to  its 
central  location  From  1812  it  shared  the  history 
of  BKSSVRABIA  There  are  remains  of  an  imposing 
fortrews  built  (13th  cent  )  bv  the  Genoese  and  re- 
stored (18th  cent )  bv  the  Turks  The  name  also 
appears  as  Hotin  and  Chotm 

Khufu  (khoo'foo)  01  Cheops  (kfVops),  fl  2900?  B  C  , 
king  of  ancient  Egypt  for  23  years  He  wan  the 
founder  of  tho  IV  dynasty  and  was  famous  as  the 
builder  of  tho  greatest  PYRAMID  at  Gizeh 

Khurasan  (khooniMn')  01  Khorasan  (khdr&sdn'), 
region  (124.981  sq  rm  ,  pop  2,030.549),  NE  Iran, 
c  or  responding  to  the  Ninth  Prov  Once  Khurasan 
extended  to  Mcrv  in  Russia  and  Herat  and  Balkh 
in  \fghanistan  The  chief  citv  is  Meshed  It  pro- 
duces cotton,  cereals  and  fruit,  tobacco,  carpet*, 
turquoises,  and  the  world's  finest  opium  The 
Ghuzz  (1153,  1157)  and  Mongol  (1220-22)  devasta- 
tions of  Khurasan  were  followed  by  its  invasion  by 
Tamerlane 

Khuzistan  (khoozPstim'),  region  of  SW  Iran,  now 
comprising  tho  Sixth  Prov,  with  its  capital  at 
AhwaJ!  The  ancient  province  of  Humana,  it  is 
partly  mountainous  and  is  drained  by  the  Karun 
mer  The  climate  w  hot,  and  man>  dates  are  ex- 
|x>rted  Tho  region  has  large  oil  deposits  Dizful 
and  Shushtar  are  in  Khuzistan  The  name  is  also 
spelled  Khuzcstan  It  was  in  recent  times  also 
c  ailed  Arabistan 

Khwarazm*  see  KHORE/M 

Khyber  Pass  (kl'bur),  on  the  border  of  West  Paki- 
stan and  Afghanistan  It  is  part  of  the  mam  trade 
route  between  Kabul  and  Peshawar,  and  a  road 
and  a  railroad  run  through  it  The  pass,  which 
never  exceeds  3,500  ft  in  height,  was  one  of  the 
prim  ipal  approaches  for  armies  invading  India 
from  Afghanistan  Alexander  the  Great,  Baber, 
and  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  were  among  those  who 
sent  some  of  their  forces  along  this  route  It  was 
of  great  importance  in  the  Afghan  Wars  fought  by 
the  British  in  the  19th  cent  Afridi  tribesmen,  who 
asserted  control,  were  paid  by  the  British  to  guard 
the  Khyber  Pass,  but  the  British  were  obliged  to 
patrol  it  constantly  and  had  much  trouble  with 
the  Afridis 

Kiakhta,  RSFSR  see  KYAKHTA 

Kialing  (kya'llng',  jPa'-),  Mandarin  Chia-hng, 
river,  c  450  mi  long,  China,  rising  in  8  Kansu  prov 
and  flowing  generally  H  through  Szechwan  prov  to 
join  the  Yangtze  river  at  Chungking  It  is  navi- 
gable from  the  Szechwan  border  to  Chungking 

Kiamusze  (kya'moo'sdo,  jeii'-),  Mandarin  Chw- 
mu-sfu,  city  and  county  (Jpop  168,000),  Hokiang 
prov  ,  NE  China  The  city  is  tne  provincial  capital 
A  port  on  the  Sungan  nver,  it  is  connected  by  rail 
with  Harbin 

KitngsKkyang'so',  jSnn'sP'),  Mandarin  Chiang-hsi, 
province (63,806 sq  mi., pop  12,643,007), SE China 
Nanchang  is  the  capital  The  largely  hilly  and 
mountainous  surface  is  drained  by  many  rivers,  the 
longest  is  the  navigable  Kan,  which  flows  NE  to 
Poyang  Lake — reputedly  the  scene  of  Confucius' 
teachings  With  a  mild  climate  and  adequate  rain- 
fall, agriculture  flourishes,  rice,  wheat,  sugar  cane, 
tea,  and  cotton  are  leading  crops  Timber  is  cut  m 
the  uplands  and  floated  down  the  rivers  Coal  and 
tungsten  are  plentiful  The  white  clay  found  near 
Poyang  Lake  and  considered  the  finest  in  China  is 
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manufactured  into  pottery  in  Fowliang  The  rivers 
are  the  chief  transportation  routes  of  Kiangsi 
There  are  two  railroads,  one  which  connects  with 
the  Peipmg  to  Canton  line  and  one  to  Shanghai 

Kiangsu  (ky&ng'sdo'.jeang'soo'),  Mandarin  Chiang- 
su,  province  (41,820  sq.  mi  ,  pop  35,670,038),  on 
the  central  coast  of  China,  on  the  Yellow  Sea  The 
capital,  Nanking,  served  also  as  the  regular  capi- 
tal of  the  Nationalist  government  of  China  Kiang- 
su  largely  consists  of  the  alluvial  plain  of  tho 
Yangtze  river  and  includes  much  of  its  delta  The 
elevation  rarely  rises  above  sea  level  The  fairly 
warm  climate,  the  moderate  rainfall,  and  the  fertile 
soil  make  it  a  major  food-growing  area,  often  three 
crops  are  harvested  annually  In  tho  north  kao- 
liang, wheat,  beans,  and  peanuts  are  grown,  and  in 
tho  south  rice,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  tea,  and  mul- 
berry trees  (for  silk  cmlturre)  Fish  are  abundant 
in  the  many  lakes  (of  which  Lake  Tai  is  the  most 
famous),  m  the  slow-flowing  streams,  and  off  the 
Yangtze  delta  Kiangsu  is  crossed  by  the  Yangtze, 
which  can  be  navigated  by  large  steamers,  and  by  a 
portion  of  the  Grand  Canal  It  contains  many 
smaller  canals,  good  roads,  and  a  fairly  extensive 
railroad  system  Communications  are  among  the 
best  in  China  This  is  the  most  densely  populated 
province  and  perhaps  the  most  prosperous,  being 
deficient  only  in  timber  and  minerals  Almost  half 
of  China's  foreign  trade  clears  through  the  port  of 
Shanghai  Because  foreign  raw  materials  are  avail- 
able for  processing  and  there  are  export  facilities, 
much  of  Chinese  industry  (particularly  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving)  is  concentrated  in  Kiangsu, 
especially  in  Shanghai,  Wusih,  and  Soochow.  The 
capture  of  Kiangsu  in  1937  was  an  important  phase 
of  Japan's  effort  to  conquer  all  China  (wee  CHINO- 
JAPAJTESE  WAR,  SECOND)  The  province  fell  to  the 
Chinese  Communists  in  1949 

Kiangtu,  China  see  YANOCHOW 

Kiaochow  (kyou'chou',  jeou'jcV),  Mandarin  Chia- 
Chmt,  former  German  territory,  area  c  200  sq  mi  , 
south  coast  of  Shantung  prov  ,  China  Its  adminis- 
trative center  was  the  city  of  Tsmgtao  Kiaochow 
was  leased  by  Germany  in  1898,  seized  by  Japan  in 
1914,  and  returned  to  China  m  1922 

Kibo1  see  KILIMVNJARO 

Kibroth-hattaavah  (Wb'rSth-hata'avu)  [Heb  ,- 
graves  of  lust),  unidentified  desert  camp  Here  the 
Israelites  were  punished  with  a  plague  Num 
11  34,  33  10,  Deut  922 

Kibzaim  (klb'zalm,  klbzafm)    see  JOKMUM 

Kickapoo  Indians  (kl'kupoo),  North  American  tribe 
of  tho  Algonquian  linguistic  stock,  who  in  the  late 
17th  cent  occupied  SW  Wisconsin  Their  culture 
was  essentially  that  of  the  Eastern  Woodlands 
area,  but  the\  also  hunted  buffalo,  one  of  the  few 
traits  that  the  c onservative  Kickapoo  adopted  from 
their  neighbors  m  the  Plains  area  After  the  allied 
Kickapoo,  Ojibwa,  Ottawa,  Potawatorm,  and  Sac 
and  Fox  tribes  destroyed  (c  1709)  the  Ir  IINOIS  IN- 
orANS,  tho>  partitioned  the  Illinois  terntorv  The 
Kickapoo  moved  S  to  central  Illinois,  where  thev 
established  a  c  amp  Thov  then  numbered  some 
3,000  Later,  the  tribe  split  m  two,  the  Vermilion 
band  settled  on  the  Vermilion  nver,  a  tributary 
of  the  Wabash  and  tho  Prairie  band  on  tho  Sanga- 
mon  nver  The  Kickapoo,  a  power  in  the  region, 
opposed  the  Americans  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  in  the  War  of  1812,  when  the\  aided  Te- 
cumseh  B\  the  Treaty  of  Edwardhville  (1819)  the 
Kickapoo  ceded  all  their  lands  in  Illinois  to  the 
United  States  Later  a  territory  was  set  aside  for 
them  in  Missouri,  but  since  that  region  was  oc  c  u- 
pied  bj  the  hostile  Osago  Indians,  the  Kickapoo 
were  loath  to  move  there  There  arose  .i  prophet, 
Kanakuk,  who  exhorted  tho  Ku  kapoo  to  remain 
where  thev  were,  promising  that  if  thev  avoided 
liquor  and  infractions  of  the  white  man's  law,  thev 
would  inherit  a  land  of  plenty  His  pleas  were  un- 
availing, and  the  Kickapoo,  after  aiding  the  Sac- 
and  Fox  m  the  Black  Hawk  War,  were  forced  to 
leave  Illinois  The  Kickapoo  moved  to  Missouri 
and  thence  to  Kansas  A  large  band,  dissatisfied 
with  conditions  on  the  reservation,  went  (c  1852) 
to  Mexico,  where  thev  became  known  as  the  Mexi- 
can Kickapoo  After  tho  Civil  War,  the  Mexican 
band  proved  so  constant  an  annoyance  to  border 
settlements  that  the  United  States  made  efforts  to 
induce  them  to  return  Tho  negotiations  were  suc- 
ccssful,  and  a  number  returned  to  settle  (1873-74) 
on  a  reservation  in  Oklahoma  The  remaining 
Mexican  Kickapoo  are  settled  about  Santa  Rosa 
in  Coahmla,  Mexico,  and  number  some  400  The 
Kickapoo  living  on  reservations  in  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  number  some  660.  See  William  Jones, 
Kickapoo  Tales  (1915) 

Kicking  Horse,  river  of  SE  British  Columbia,  rising 
on  the  west  slopes  of  the  mam  Rocky  Mt  range 
and  flowing  SW  and  NW  to  Golden,  where  it  enters 
the  Columbia  Its  course  is  rapid,  with  several 
high  falls  Kicking  Horse  Pass,  5,339  ft  high, 
NW  of  Lake  Louise,  in  Banff  National  Park, 
connects  tho  Bow  river  with  the  Kicking  Horse  and 
is  one  of  the  principal  rail  and  highway  passes  over 
the  Continental  Divide. 

Kid,  Thomas,  see  KTD,  THOMAB, 

Kidd,  Benjamin,  1858-1916,  English  social  philos- 
opher. After  extensive  travel  for  economic  study, 


KIDNAPING 

Kidd  lived  a  scholar's  life  His  noted  work,  Social 
Evolution  (1894),  sets  forth  his  doctrine  of  the  con- 
stant strife  between  individual  and  public  interest 
He  points  out  that  only  through  a  widening  appli- 
cation of  the  family  principle  cin  the  group  main- 
tain itself  and  that  progress  depends  on  religion 
His  works  also  include  Control  of  the  Tropics  (1898) 
and  The  Principle*  of  Western  Civilization  (1902) 

Kidd,  William,  o  1645-1701,  British  privateer  As 
Captain  Kidd,  pirate,  he  has  become  a  semilogend- 
ary  figure  Born  in  Scotland,  he  early  wont  to  sea 
and  later  settled  in  New  York,  whore  he  married  and 
owned  property.  He  was  rewarded  (1691)  for  his 
services  against  French  privateers  In  1696  he 
was  commissioned  by  the  earl  of  Bellomont,  Wil- 
liam Ill's  governor  of  New  York,  as  a  pnvateer  to 
defend  English  ships  from  pirates  in  the  Red  Sea 
and  Indian  Ocean,  and  m  1697  he  went  to  Mada- 
gascar Failure  to  take  prizes,  disease,  and  mutiny 
apparently  caused  him  to  turn  pirate  Returning 
(1698)  to  the  West  Indies  with  his  richest  prize,  the 
Armenian  Quedagh  Merchant,  he  learned  of  piracy 
charges  against  him  and  sailed  to  New  York  to 
clear  himself  bv  chiming  that  the  vessels  ho  had 
attacked  were  lawful  prizes  Arrested  in  1699,  he 
was  taken  to  London  and  tried  on  five  charges  of 
piracy  and  one  of  murder  The  trial  seems  to  have 
l>een  unfair  and  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
four  Whig  peers  who  had  backed  him  were  politi- 
cally embarrassed  by  his  career  He  was  convicted 
of  murder  and  piracy  and  was  hanged  The  barbaric 
cruelty  and  buried  treasure  of  Captain  Kidd  are 
unsubstantiated  bits  of  the  legends  about  him. 
The  Kidd  legend  has  been  referred  to  over  and 
over  in  literature,  for  instance  in  Poo's  Gold  Bug 
and  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island  See  Don  C  Seitz, 
ed  ,  The  Tryal  of  Captain  William  Kidd  (1935). 
W  H  Bonner,  Pirate  Laureate  the  Life  and  Legends 
of  Captain  Kidd  (1947), 

Kidder,  Alfred  Vincent,  1885-,  American  archaeol- 
ogist, b  Marquette,  Mich  ,  grad  Harvard  (B  A  , 
1908,  Ph  D  ,  1914)  He  engaged  in  exploration  and 
excavation  work  in  Colorado,  Now  Mexico,  and 
Utah  (1907-8)  and  traveled  in  Egypt  and  Greece 
(1900)  Teaching  at  Harvard,  research  work,  and 
a  curatorship  occupied  him  until  1915,  when  he 
began  to  direct  exc  avations  at  Pocos,  N  Mex  ,  for 
Phillips  Acadomv,  Andovor,  Mass  Service  in  the 
First  World  War  interrupted  this  work,  which  con- 
tinued until  1929  Kidder  became  associate,  m 
charge  of  archaeological  investigations,  of  the  Car- 
negie Institution  (1927-29)  and  chairman  of  the 
division  of  historical  research  (1930)  and  held 
simultaneously  with  theso  positions  important 
posts  in  other  organizations  engaged  in  archaeolog- 
u  al  and  anthropological  work  Among  his  numer- 
ous writings  are  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Soiithivestrrn  Archaeology  (1924),  The  Pottery  of 
Pews  (2  vols  ,  1931-36),  The  Artifacts  of  Pecos 
(1932),  Arrhafology  of  Northwestern  Venezuela 
(1944).  and,  with  others,  Excavations  at  Karmnal- 
myu,  Guatemala  (1946) 

Kidderminster,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop 
28.917,  1947  estimated  pop  37,480),  Worcester- 
shire, England,  N  of  Worcester  The  making  of 
Kidderminster  carpets  was  begun  in  1735,  other 
industries  include  worsted  spinning  and  dyeing  and 
the  making  of  metal  ware 

Kiddush  (kl'dush)  [Heb  ,-sanctification],  ancient 
Jewish  religious  ceremony  indicating  the  beginning 
(and  sometimes  the  end)  of  the  Sabbath  or  any 
other  Hebrew  festival  Kiddush  is  "made"  at  meal- 
time and  consists  of  a  prayer  of  benediction  over 
the  day,  the  wine,  and  the  bread 

kidnaping,  m  law,  the  unlawful  and  willful  taking 
away  of  a  person  by  force,  threat,  or  deceit  with 
intent  to  cause  him  to  be  detained  against  his  will 
The  term  more  especially  means  the  unlawful  lead- 
ing awav  of  a  child  under  a  given  age  to  keep  him 
or  her  from  his  proper  legal  guardianship  Kid- 
naping is  usually  done  for  ransom  but  may  be  for 
political  or  other  purposes  A  parent  whose  legal 
rights  to  custody  of  a  child  have  been  taken  away 
can  be  guiltv  of  the  crime  if  he  takes  his  own  child 
Consent  of  the  kidnaped  person  is  a  defense,  unless 
he  was  incompetent  at  the  time  The  crime  differs 
from  ABDUCTION,  in  that  the  intent  of  sexual  inter- 
course is  not  required  and  from  false  imprisonment, 
in  which  there  is  no  attempt  to  abduct  Under 
English  common  law  it  was  only  a  MISDEMKANOR, 
hut  in  most  states  of  the  United  States  it  is  punish- 
able bv  death  if  there  are  no  extenuating  circum- 
stances The  kidnaping  and  murder  of  the  son  of 
Charles  A  Lindbergh  in  1932  stirred  public  senti- 
ment and  led  to  a  federal  statute  prescribing  very 
severe  penalties  for  persons  transporting  the  vic- 
tims of  kidnaping  across  state  or  national  bound- 
aries An  earlier  crime  that  awakened  much  in- 
terest m  \menca  was  the  kidnaping  in  1874  of 
Charley  Ross,  whose  ultimate  fate  remained  a 
mystery  The  practice  of  kidnaping,  m  the  wider 
and  not  strictly  legal  sense,  has  been  known  since 
the  beginnings  of  man's  history  It  was  common 
as  a  method  for  procuring  slaves,  and  it  has  been 
prominent  as  a  more  or  less  systematic  means  for 
groups  of  hugands  and  revolutionary  bands  to  ob- 
tain money  through  ransom  Notable  examples 
may  be  seen  in  the  pirates  of  the  BARBART  STATBS, 
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KIDNEYS 

the  Italian  secret  societies,  the  Camorra  and  the 
Mafia,  in  the  19th  cent.,  groups  m  the  Balkans  and 
m  some  Latin  American  countries,  and  followers  of 
the  war  lords  m  China,  in  the  19th  and  20th  cent 
Because  a  price  was  paid  for  recruiting  sailors, 
shanghaiing  [from  Shanghai,  principal  city  m  the 
China  trade]  was  common  from  the  late  18th  cent 
to  the  20th  cent  in  many  ports  of  the  world 


1064 

1040)  he  described  how  the  antitheses  of  life  in- 
crease tension  and  energy  By  stages  of  increasing 
tension,  he  said,  man  progresses  from  the  pursuit 
of  momentary  pleasure  to  the  constant  pain  of  the 
religious  person  who  feels  steadily  the  antithesis 
between  temporal  existence  and  eternal  truth  Ho 


capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Leinster.  There 
are  many  early  Christian  and  pre-Christian  re- 
mains in  Kildare  The  history  of  the  region  is  asso- 
ciated with  Sfc  Bridget  and  the  legendary  Finn 
mac  Cumhad  Kildare  waa  organized  as  a  county 
in  1296 


,    —  greater  than  that  endured  by  any  man     Kierke- 

kidneys,  two  reddish,  somewhat  bean-shaped  organs     gaard  did  important  work  m  aesthetics  and  exerted 
about  4  in  long,  situated  near  the  vertebral  column      profound  influence  on  Danish  literature.    Many  of 


his  ideas  were  adopted  by  tho  existentialists 
Translations  of  his  works  include  Philosophical 
Fragments  (1936),  Condtiding  Unscientific  Post- 
script (1941),  The  Gospel  of  Suffering  and  The  Lilies 


just  below  the  last  rib,  behind  the  peritoneum  The 
left  lies  slightly  higher  than  the  right  They  are 
present  in  all  mammals,  and  at  least  one  must  func- 
tion m  order  to  maintain  life  URINK  is  secreted  m 
the  outer  zone  of  the  kidney  and  collects  in  tubules 
which  make  up  the  inner  zone  These  tubules  join 
and  finally  tho  urine  passes  down  the  ui  eter  to  the 

bladder     The  kidney  is  subject  to  inflammation      , „.. 

from  toxins,  chemical  and  bacterial  (BRIUHT'S  DIS-   kieselguhr.  see  DIATOM 

EASE)  and  from  various  bacteria  actually  present  m    Kiev  (keeP,  ke'ev,  ke'ef,  Rus  ke'uf),  city  (1926  pop 

kidney  tissue,  to  the  foimation  of  stones  (CALCU-      "  ~ " 


is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  tho  suffering  of  God  is    Kildare,  town  (pop    2,106),  Co   Kildare,  Ireland 

"     *         An  agricultuial  market,  it  01  igmatod  as  a  religious 

foundation  of  St  Budget  in  the  5th  cent  Tho 
monastic  buildings  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Danes  and  in  tho  Elizabethan  wars  Adjoining  the 
ancient  cathedral  is  a  round  tower,  and  theio  aro 
remains  of  a  13th-century  castle  and  a  Carmelite 
monastery 


the  Field  (1947),  and  A  Kierkeyaard  Anthology    Kilgore,  city  (pop    6,708),  E  Texas,  W  of  Shrev< 
"    ' '       port,  La,  and  near  the  Sabme,  settled  1872, 


LVS)  ,  to  changeable  position  (floating) ,  to  changes 
m  the  walls  of  its  arteries,  and  to  tumor  formation 
Kidron  (kid'-)  IHeb  ,- black]  or  Cedron  fs6'-),  deep 
valley  or  ravine,  E  of  Jerusalem  between  the  city 
and  the  Mount  of  Ohvos  2  Sam  15  23,  1  Kings 
237,  2  Kings  234,6,12,  John  181  See  also 
JEHOSHAPHAT 

Kieft,  Willem  (keft),  1597-1647,  Dutch  director  gen- 
eral of  New  Nethorland  Arriving  m  New  Amster- 
dam in  1638  to  succeed  Wouter  VAN  TWILLER, 
Kieft  immediately  assumed  absolute  control  His 
arbitrary  rule  and  tactless  handling  of  the  Indians 
resulted  m  almost  continuous  Indian  warfare  dur- 
ing his  admimstiation  He  was  replaced  by  Peter 
STUYVKSANT  (1647)  and  was  lost  at  sea  on  his  way 
to  Holland 

Kiel  (kel),  city  (1939  pop  273,735,  1946  pop  214.- 
190),  capital  of  Schloswig-Holatem,  N  Germany,  an 
important  poi  t  on  the  Baltic  Sea  at  the  head  of  the 
Kiel  Canal  Until  the  end  of  the  Second  Woild 
War  it  was  the  chief  naval  station  of  Germany 
Chartered  m  1242,  Kiel  joined  the  Hanseatic 
League  and  became  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of 
Holstem  With  Uolstem,  it  passed  to  Prussia  in 
1866  The  sailors'  mutiny,  which  began  at  Kiel  on 
Nov  3,  1918,  at  the  close  of  the  First  World  War, 
touched  off  the  German  socialist  revolution  In  the 
Second  World  War,  Kiel  suffered  very  heavily  from 
air  attacks,  and  tho  naval  installations  were  dis- 
mantled after  1945  The  Univ  of  Kiel  was  founded 
in  1665 

Kiel,  farm  trade  city  (pop  1,898),  E  Wis  ,  on  the 
Sheboygan  and  NE  of  Fond  du  Lac,  me  1920  St 
Nazianz,  near  by,  was  founded  in  1854  as  a  German 
communistic  religious  colony 

Kiel  Canal,  artificial  w  aterw  ay,  c  60  mi  long,  Schles- 
w  ig-Holstem,  N  Germany,  connecting  the  North 
Sea  with  the  Baltic  Sea  Opened  in  1895,  it  extends 
fiom  Kiel  on  the  Baltic  to  Brunsbuttel  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  opposite  Cuxhaven  Because  of 
its  gieat  military  and  commercial  importance  the 
canal  was  internationalized  by  the  Tieaty  of  Ver- 
sailles (1919)  Hitler  repudiated  its  international 
status  m  1936  Tho  canal  is  also  known  as  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Canal,  for  William  II  of  Geiraany,  and 
as  the  Baltic-North  Sea  Canal 
Kielce  (kycTtsP),  city  (pop  49,960),  S  Poland.  It 


....    by  Robert  Bretall,   1946)     See  his  journals      ... 

(ed  by  Alexander  Dru,  1938) ,  biographies  by  fi  L  1931    Transformed  from  a  sleepy  pine-woods  town 

Allen  (1935)  and  Walter  Lowrie  (1938)  to  a  roaring  boom  town  after  the  East  Texas  oil 

4      "     *  field  was  discoveied  in  1930.  Kilgoie  startles  tho 

_.....,  visitor  with  the  many  oil  wells  crowding  the  very 

513,637,  1939  pop  846,293),  capital  of  Kiev  oblast  stores  and  houses 

and  of  the  Ukraine,  on  tho  Dnieper    It  is  the  third  Kilham,  Alexander  (ktl'm),  1762-98,  English  Moth- 
largest  c  ity  of  the  USSR    It  is  the  historic  "mother  odist  minister,  founder  of  the  Methodist  New  Con- 
•                    '  '           Ho  took  a  loading  part  in  Methodist  af- 


of  Russian  utiet»,"  a  loading  cultural,  industrial, 
and  commercial  center,  and  the  see  of  a  metropoli- 
tan of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Chun  h     Kiev  has  a 
university  (transferred  here  from  Vilna  in  1833) 
and  numerous  scientific,  technu  al,  medic  al,  and 
pedagogical    institutes,    theaters,    museums,    and 
libraries     Its  chief  industries  produce  machinery, 
rolling  stock,  textiles,  and  clothing    A  Slavic  settle- 
ment on  the  groat  trade  route  l>etween  Scandinavia 
and   Constantinople,   Kiev  was  tributary  to  the 
Khazarg  when  the  VARANCJIANS  under  Oleg,  son  of 
Hunk,  established  themselves  hero  in  882     It  be- 
came the  capital  of  medieval  Russia  under  Oleg's    Kilimanjaro  (kl"llraiinju'r6),  mountain,  NE  Tan- 
succossora  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  i  ultural  and      ganyika,  of  volcanic  origin     It  rises  in  two  snow- 
cormnercial  centers  of  Europe   (For  the  history  of      capped  cones,  connected  by  a  broad  saddle     The 
the  Kievan  state,  see  Russia  )  Kiev  began  to  do-      tallci  peak,  Mt  Kibo,  19,565ft  high,  is  the  highest 
chne  in  the  late  12th  cent   and  was  stormed  and      m  Africa    The  lower  peak,  Mt   Mawenzi,  is  c  16,- 
devastated  bv  the  Mongols  in   1240     From  that      900  ft  high 
date  until  the  14th  cent   Kiev  paid  tribute  to  the    Kilindini,  Kenya  see  MOMBASA. 
Golden  Horde     It  then  passed  under  Lithuania,    Kilkenny  (kilke'ne),  inland  county   (796  sq    mi; 
which  in  1569  was  fully  united  with  Poland    From      pop   66,712),  SE  Ireland,  in  Leinster    Tho  <  ountv 


nectioii     He  took  a  loading  part  in     ... 

fans  after  the  death  of  John  Wesley,  advocating 
acpaiatiori  from  the  Church  of  England  He  sup- 
poited  tho  right  of  preacheis  to  administer  the 
Lord's  Suppei  and  sought  to  have  powers  of  church 
government  distributed  between  clerical  and  lay 
members  For  a  series  of  pamphlets  which  he  wrote 
he  was  brought  to  trial  at  the  conference  of  1790 
and  expelled  fiom  the  connection  The  next  year 
ho  and  three  othei  proachei  s  formed  the  Methodist 
Now  Connection  In  1907  it  became  a  pait  of  the 
UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 


Ib54,  when  the  Cossacks  under  Chimelmcki  voted 
the  union  of  the  Ukraine  with  Russia,  the  city 
shared  the  historv  of  the  UKRAINE  Its  trade  and 
industry  developed  rapidly  in  the  19th  cent  In 
1917  Kiev  became  the  capital  of  the  newly  pro- 
claimed Ukrainian  Soviet  Republic,  but  in  the 
Russian  civil  war  (1917-20)  it  was  occupied  in 
succession  by  Ukrainian  nationalist,  German, 
"White"  Russian,  Polish,  and  Soviet  troops.  From 


town  is  Kilkenny  It  is  a  generally  flat  agucultural 
region,  part  of  tho  central  plain  of  Ireland,  vuth 
low  hills  to  the  south  The  prim  ipal  rivers  are  the 
Suir,  tho  Nore,  and  the  Barrow  Oats,  barley ,  tur- 
nips, potatoes,  sheep,  cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry  arc 
the  chief  products  of  tho  count}  There  in  a  con- 
siderable anthracite  coal  field  in  tho  region  around 
Castleoomer  Kilkenny,  wtuch  is  roughl>  <  oexten- 
sive  with  tho  unciont  kingdom  of  Ohsoiy,  w  is 


ny,  urban  disti  ic  t  (pop 
Kilkenny,  Ii eland,  on  t 
i  a  little  ati  cam  Tiom 


Saelce  (kyfl'tsP),  city  (pop   49,960),  S  Poland.    It     subsequent  art  and  architecture  and  is  directly 
dates  from  at  least  the  12th  cent    The  city  passed      rootod  in  Byzantine  tradition     The  11th-century 


1920  to  1934  the  capital  of  the  Ukraine  was  trans-      organized  as  a  county  in  1210 
ferred  to  Kharkov    Gorman  troops  again  oc  cupied    Kilkenny,  urban  disti  ic  t  (pop   10,289),  county  town 
the  city  m  the  Second  World  War  in  1941     On  its      ""     "-"---•-   •     '      '         -•     -         -     •• 
liberation   (1943),  only  200,000  of  its  population 
remained      The  Germans  massacred   more   than 
50,000  Jews  and  wrec  ked  large  sections  of  the  city 
before  abandoning  it     Reconstruction  work  began 
immediately  and  progressed  swiftly,  Kiev  soon  was 
reported  to  have  again  rear  hod  its  pre-war  popula- 
tion    The  many  cathedrals  churc  hes,  and  monas- 
teries of  Kiev  point  to  its  post  role  as  the  cradle  of 
Christianity  in   Russia  and  to  its  close  link  with 
Byzantium     Tho  Kievan  period  of  Russian  art 
(Ilth-I3th  cent)    has  profoundly  influenced  all 


to  Austria  in  1795  and  to  tho  Russian  Empire  in 
1815  It  became  a  Polish  piovmcml  capital  in 
1919  A  trade  ceutei,  Kielce  albo  has  metal-  and 
woodworking  industries  Tho  province  of  Kielco 
(c  7,000 sq  mi  .pop  1,717,303)  is  mainly  an  arable 
lowland  There  are  iron,  copper,  zinc ,  manganese, 
coal,  pout,  and  other  deposits  The  mam  cities  arc 
Kielce,  Czestochowa,  and  Radom 
Kielland,  Alexander  Lange  (uluksun'dur  lang'u 
khg'lan),  1849-1906,  Norwegian  novelist  His  first 
book,  Tales  of  Two  Countries  Q879,  Eng  tr  ,  1891, 
also  tr  as  Norse  Tales  and  Sketches,  1897),  immedi- 


rootod  in  Byzantine  tradition  The  11th-century 
Cathedral  of  St  Sophia,  originally  modeled  on 
Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  remains  almost 
undamaged ,  it  has  splendid  mosaics,  frescoes,  and 
icons  Among  the  structures  that  suffered  damage 
or  destruction  in  the  Second  World  War  are  the 
Uspenski  Cathedral  (1 1th  cent )  and  the  celebrated 
Lavra,  a  monastery  founded  in  the  llth  cent , 
which  formed  a  separate  walled  compound  The 
underground  caves  of  the  Lavra,  its  most  ancient 
part,  contained  numerous  holy  relics  and  wore  a 
major  pilgrims'  shnno  until  the  Riit&>ian  Revolu- 
tion 


,  , 

ately  popular,  placed  him  among  the  realists    In    Kigoma  (kegC'ma'),  town  (pop  c  14,000),  W  Tan- 


, 

tne  next  decade  he  produced  his  most  important 
.  novels,  all  dealing  with  phafees  of  social  reform  and 

Ylt,tenr,,in  a/  ^itty^tyle     Translated  volumes  in- 

elude  Else  (1881,  Lng    tr    1885),  Skipper  Worse 

(1882,  Eng  tr  ,  1885),  one  of  his  best  works,  and 

Garman  and  Worse  (1885,  Eng  tr  ,  1885)  ae*  ater  te     irst      or         ar 

Kiepert,  Hemrich  (hln'rlkh  ke'purt),  1818-99,  Ger-    Kilauea  (kellvwa'u),  crater,  4,000  ft  high,  on  H 

inan  geographer  and  cartographer     He  waa  direc-      wan,  T  H  ,  30  mi    S  of  Hilo,  on  the  southcastei 


,  ,,  - 

ganyika,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika 
It  was  an  important  settlement  of  Arab  slave 
traders  until  the  late  10th  cent  It  became  the 
western  terminus  of  tho  rail  load  to  Dar-es-Salaam 
m  1914  and  was  made  a  free  port  for  Belgian  ves- 
aeh*  after  the  First  World  War 


of  Co  Kilkenny,  Ii  eland,  on  tho  Nore  Inshtown  i 
across  a  little  otieam  Tiom  Kilkenny  pioper,  u. 
English  town  Strife  between  tho  inhabitants  of  the 
two  districts  to  tho  nour  dostiuction  of  both  may 
have  given  nso  to  tho  stories  of  tho  Kilkenny  cats, 
who  ate  oach  othei  up  Kilkenny  was  oiigiaally  an 
Enghbh  settlement,  Stiongbow  founded  a  foil  heic 
in  tho  12th  cent  Paihamonts  and  assemblies  wcic 
held  in  the  14th,  16th,  and  17th  cent  Among  noted 
pupils  at  the  Protestant  school  of  Kilkenny  wore 
Swift,  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  Congreve  In  Irish- 
towu  is  the  gieat  Cathedral  of  St  Camce  (13th 
cent ),  the  seat  of  the  Protestant  dioceses  of  Os- 
sory,  Fonts,  and  Leighlm  The  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  of  St  Maiy  (seat  of  the  dioceso  of  Os- 
sory),  a  round  towei,  and  remains  of  Dominican 
and  Franciscan  abbeys  (mostly  13th  cent)  aie 
noteworthy  The  castlo,  begun  by  Strongbow, 
stands  conspicuously  above  the  Noro  Tho  Statute 
of  Kilkenny  (1366)  forbade  inaruage  between  tho 
English  settlers  and  tho  Irish  population 

Killarney,  town  (pop  1,091),  SW  Man  ,  near  tho 
N  Dak  border,  on  Killarney  Lake  and  SHE  of 
Brandon  It  is  u  trade  center  foi  a  lumbenng  and 
dairying  region,  with  grain  elevators 

Killarney,  urban  district  (pop  5,943),  Co  Kerry, 
jlaud  Tho  Roman  Catholic  cathedial  for  tho 


Kerry  and  Aghadoo  diocese  was  planned  by  Pugu. 
The  town  is  a  tourist  center  for  the  three  Lakes  of 
Killarney  They  are  surrounded  by  wooded  moun- 
tains 1  he  islands  of  Lough  Leane  or  Lowoi  Lake 
include  Ross  and  "sweet  Inmsf alien"  of  Thomas 
Mooro's  poem,  with  the  nuns  of  a  6th-centuiy 
abbey  founded  by  St  Fiman  On  the  shore  of 

„--..--« -  -  --0--.r —     —  ••---  .._..,  .  —  ,  „.,  ....   ^  Vi  .i..v,  v,»  u.*v>  ov/uvovoouciii      Muckross  Lake,  Middle  Lake,  or  Lough  Toic  aio 

tor  (1845-52)  of  the  Weimar  Geographical  Insti-     slope  of  MA  UNA  LOAIU  Hawaii  National  Park    One     the  lemains  of  15th-centuiy  Muckross  Abbey.  UD- 
tute  and  became  professor  of  geography  in  the      of  tho  largest  active  craters  m  the  world,  Kilauea     per  Lake  is  tho  third 

Umv  of  Berlin  in  1859  He  was  an  authority  on  has  a  circumference  of  c  8  mi  and  is  surrounded  by  killdeer,  Notth  Amencan  upland  PLOVER  grayish 
historical  geogiaphy,  especially  that  of  ancient  a  wall  of  volcanic  rock  200  to  500  ft  high  In  its  brown  above  and  white  below,  with  reddish  brown 
Asia  Minor  His  works  include  Topoaraphiach-  floor  is  Halemaumau,  a  fiery  pit  The  usual  level  of  on  tho  tump  and  tail,  and  a  double  black  band 
historischer  Atlas  -von  Hellas  (1841-44),  Histonsch-  the  lake  of  molten  lava  is  c  740  ft  below  tho  run  acioss  the  breast  Its  cry  sounds  like  "kiJ]-doer  " 
geographischer  Atlas  dcr  alien  Welt  (1848),  Neuer  of  tho  pit.  Kill  Devil  Hill  National  Memorial 'see  KITTY  HAWK 

HandaUa*  der  Erde  (1857-61),  and  Atlas  antujuus    Kilbourn,  Wis    see  WISCONSIN  DELLS  Killeen  (kllen'),  city  (1940  pop.  1,263    1948  special 

(1854),  issued  in  six  languages  Kildare  (klldar'),  inland  county  (654  sq  mi  ;  pop       census  pop   4,218),  central  Texas,  SW  of  Waco 

Kierkegaard,  Soren,  Dan  Sfrtn  Kierkegaard  (su'-  64,849),  8  Ireland,  m  Leinster  The  county  town  settled  1882,  me.  as  a  city  1908  Near  this  maiket 
run  kycr'kugor),  1813-55,  Danish  philosopher,  js  Kildare  The  region,  which  lies  SW  of  Dublin,  town  for  a  farm  area  is  the  military  establishment 
writer  on  religious  subjects  In  his  Either/ Or  (1843,  is  a  flat  agricultural  plain,  having  the  Bog  of  Allen  Camp  Hood 
Eng  tr,  1944)  he  investigates  the  problem  of  '  "'  V "  '  '  '  -*•  -...*-.- 

knowledge,  coming  to  the  position  that  knowledge 
follows  experience,  that  subjectivity  constitutes 
truth,  and  that  religion  is  a  personal  affair  This 
position  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  state 
religion.  In  Stages  on  Life's  Way  (1845,  Eng.  tr.. 


in  the  northwest  and  the  fertile  plain  of  CURRAGH  Killiecrankie,  Paw  of  (krirkrang'ke"),  wooded  pass, 

in  center    The  principal  rivers  are  the  Liffey.  the  Perthshire,  Scotland,  through  which  the  Qarry  aver 

Greese,  the  Black  water,  and  the  Barrow,    Oats,  flows    A  road  and  a  railroad  traverse  the  pass.  The 

barley,  turnips,  potatoes,  sheep,  and  cattle  are  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie  was  fought  (1689)  at  the 

chief  products  of  the  county,  and  there  is  some  dis-  north  end  of  tho  pass.  The  Jacobites  won  a  victory 

tilling  and  manufacture  of  paper.    Naas  was  the  over  the  forces  of  William  III  under  Gen.  Hugo/ 


CroM  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Th«  key  to  pronunciation  facei  p*a*  I. 


Mackay.  The  Jacobite  leader,  John  Graham  of 
Clavei house  (Bonnie  Dundee),  was  killed  here. 
Kilhgrew,  Thomas,  1612-83,  English  dramatist  and 
theater  manager  In  1641  he  produced  two  tragi- 
comedies, The  Prisoners  and  Claranlla  In  1647 
he  followed  Prince  Charles  into  exile  and  at  the 
Restoration  wan  rewaidod  by  being  made'groora  of 
the  bedchamber  to  Charles  II  and  chumbeilam  to 
the  queen  In  1600  Charles  granted  to  Kilhgrew 
and  to  Sir  William  D'AVENANT  patents  to  build 
two  now  theaters  and  to  form  companies  of  players 
Kilhgrew  was  first  to  establish  his  company,  the 
King's  Servants,  at  Gibbon's  tonmn  court.  Vere  St , 
thieo  years  later  moving  to  his  now  building,  the 
Theatre  Royal,  in  Drury  Lane  He  produced 
Shakspenan  drama — much  garbled— the  plays  of 
Dryden  and  Aphra  Behn,  and  his  own  plays,  among 
them  The  Parson's  Wedding  (1064)  See  study  by 
A  B  Harbage  (1930) 

Kilhngly  (kmngle),  town  (pop  9,547),  NE  Conn  , 
hoi  dered  on  the  west  by  the  Quinobaug  and  on  the 
east  by  Rhode  Island,  sett  led  c  1700,  me  1708  It 
includes  DANIELSON  and  South  Killmgly  village 

Kilhngworth,  town  (pop  531),  S  Conn  ,  bordered  on 
the  west  by  the  Hamraonasset  river  and  on  the 
south  by  the  town  of  Clinton  It  has  18th-century 
houses,  a  noted  church  (1817),  and  Ely  House,  in 
which  Longfellow  supposedly  wrote  "The  Birds  of 
Kilhngworth  " 

Kill  Van  Kull  (kfl"  van  kul'),  channel  connecting 
Upper  Now.  York  Bay  with  Newark  Bay,  between 
Bayonne,  N  J  ,  and  Htaten  Island,  New  Yoik  city 
It  is  crossed  by  the  Bayonne  Budge  (1931 .  1,675  ft 
long) 

Kilmainham  (kflma'um),  suburb  of  Dublin,  Co 
Dublin,  Ireland  It  was  the  site  of  an  abbey  in  the 
7th  cent  The  commandei  of  the  loyal  foices  in 
It  eland  had  his  headquarteis  here  Parnell  was  im- 
prisoned hero  when  ho  signed  (1882)  tho  "Treaty  of 
Kilmainham"  with  Gladstone  by  which  Parnell 
was  i cleaned 

Ktlmarnock  (kllmar'nuk),  burgh  (1931  pop  J8.100, 
1948  estimated  pop  42.57.J),  Ayrshne,  Scotland, 
NE  of  Ayr  and  on  Kilmarnock  \V  ater  It  is  an  m- 
dustnal  town  in  a  mining  region,  its  manufactures 
include  carpets,  farm  mn<  hinery,  leather,  shoew, 
whisky,  Pharmaceuticals,  and  oleomargai  me,  and 
it  has  textile-printing  plants  The  burgh  is  the  site 
ot  a  Burns  memorial  and  a  library  of  Bui  nsiana 

Kilmer,  Joyce,  1886-1918,  American  journalist  and 
poet,  b  New  Brunswick,  N  I  ,  educated  at  Rutgers 
College  and  Columbia  (B  V  ,  DOS)  Killed  in  the 
Firht  World  War,  ho  is  known  rhiefl>  for  his  poem 
1  Trees,"  in  Trtes  and  Other  Pwms  (1914)  See 
biography  by  R  C  llolhclaj  (I')IK) 

kiln  (kll,  kTln),  furnace  for  filing  pottery  and  enam- 
els, for  making  brick,  charcoal,  lime,  and  cement, 
and  for  roasting  ores  to  expel  moisture  and  unde- 
sirable elements  Kilns  ma-v  be  updraft  or  down- 
draft,  round,  conical,  annular,  01  rectangular,  ar- 
ranged for  intermittent  or  for  continuous  hung,  or 
of  the  muffle  (double-wall)  or  dnect-contnct  type, 
us  required  Brickkilns  are  temporary  (the  hrieks 
themselves  forming  the  walls)  or  permanent  (hav- 
ing fixed  masonry  side  walls)  The  fuel  used  may  be 
electricity,  oil,  or  gas  for  indoor  kilns  of  moderate 
size  for  fir  ing  pottery,  stained  glass  enamel,  or  den- 
tal work  and  coal  or  wood  for  largo  outdoor  kilns 
The  temperature  of  firing  and  the  length  of  time 
required  depend  on  the  sue  of  the  kiln  and  the  type 
of  work 

kilowatt   see  WATT 

Kilpatrick,  Hugh  Judson,  1836  81,  Union  general  in 
the  Civil  War,  b  neur  Deckertown  (now  Sussex), 
NJ,  giad  West  Point,  1861  Wounded  at  Big 
Bethel  (June,  1861),  he  organized  a  regiment  of 
New  York  cavalry  and  seived  (1802-64)  in  nearly 
all  tho  important  cavalry  operations  in  the  East 
Kilpatrick  was  made  a  brigadier  general  of  volun- 
teers in  June,  1863  In  1864-65  he  led  a  cavalry  di- 
vision in  Sherman's  campaigns  through  Georgia 
and  the  Carohnas,  winning  the  bievets  of  brigadier 
general  and  major  general  He  was  minister  to 
Chile  from  1865  to  1869  and  again  in  1881 

Kilpatnck  William  Heard,  1871-,  American  philos- 
opher, b  White  Plains,  Ga  ,  grad  Mercer  College, 
1891,  Ph  D  Columbia,  191^,  and  studied  at  Johns 
Hopkins  He  taught  at  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia, from  1909.  becoming  professor  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  education  m  1918,  he  retired  in  1938  His 
teaching  has  done  much  to  broaden  tho  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  philosophy  of  John 
Dewey  Among  his  writings  are  Source  Book  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Education  (1923)  and  Education  and 
the  Social  Crisis  (1932),  he  was  editor  and  co- 
author of  The  Educational  Frontier  (1933) 

Kilpatrick,  New  or  East  [Gaelic,  «chur  ch  of  Patrick], 
parish  (pop  28,894),  Dumbartonshire  and  Lanark- 
aim  e,  Scotland,  NW  of  Glasgow  It  has  iron  found- 
ries The  Wall  of  Antoninus  passes  the  town 

Kilpatrick.  Old  or  West,  parish  (pop  55,641),  Dum- 
bartonshire, Scotland,  NW  of  Glasgow  It  is  one  of 
the  places  claiming  to  be  the  birthplace  of  St. 
Patrick 

Kilsyth  ddlslth'),  burgh  (pop  7,551),  Stirlingshire, 
Scotland,  NE  of  Glasgow  In  1645  Mont  rose  de- 
feated the  Covenantors  under  Bailhe  near  here 
The  Wall  of  Antoninus  passes  Kilsyth. 
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Kilung,  Formosa  see  KEKLUNQ. 

Kilwinning  (kllwf'nVng)  [Scottish  Gaelic, -church  of 
Wmnm  (British  form  of  name  of  the  Irish  St 
Finian)],  burgh  (pop  6,326),  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
SW  of  Glasgow  There  are  remains  of  an  abbey 
founded  in  1140  and  dedicated  to  St  Wmnm,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  here  Kilwinning  is  the 
traditional  birthplace  of  Freemasonry  in  Scotland 
It  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  archery  meets— 
—  there  was  formerly  an  annual  shooting  match  at 
a  popinjay  in  a  local  steeple,  described  in  Scott's 
Old  Mortality 

Kimball,  Fiske  (Sidney  Fiske  Kimball),  1888-, 
American  aichitect  and  writer,  b  Newton,  Mass  , 
grad  Harvard  (B  A  .  1909,  M  Arch  ,  1912),  Ph  D 
Umv  of  Michigan,  1915  Ho  was  professor  of  archi- 
tecture and  fine  arts  at  the  Umv  of  Michigan 
(1912-19)  and  of  art  and  architecture  at  the  Umv 
of  Virginia  (1919-2.^)  and  was  in  charge  of  the  fine 
arts  department,  New  York  Umv  (1923-25)  In 
1925  he  l>eeame  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Mu- 
seum of  Art  Much  of  his  architectural  work  has 
consisted  of  the  restoration  of  old  houses,  e  g ,  of 
Monticello  near  Charlottesville,  Va  ,  and  Stratford, 
the  home  of  Robert  E  Lee  in  Virginia  His  writ- 
ings include  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Amrncan 
Colonies  (1922),  American  Architecture  (1928),  The 
Creation  of  the  Rococo  (1943).  and,  with  Lionello 
Ventun,  Great  Masterpeicea  of  Painting  in  America 
(1948) 

Kimball,  Sumner  Increase,  1834-1923,  organizer  of 
the  U  S  Life-Savmg  Service,  b  Lebanon,  Maine, 
grad  Bowdoin  College,  1855  He  was  put  m  chai  ge 
(1871)  of  the  revenue  marine  service  of  the  Treas- 
ury Dent  ,  and  his  investigations  into  shipwrecks 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  led  fo  a  reorganization  of 
hfesavmg  methods  Kimball  introduced  the  coa  t 
guard  system  and  commanded  tho  Life-Saving 
Service  from  its  inception  in  1878  until  it  became 
part  of  the  U  S  ('oast  Guard  in  1915  He  wrote 
Organization  and  Methods  of  the  U  ,S  Life  Saving 
Sermce  (1889)  and  Joshua  Jamctt,  Life  Saver  (1909) 

Kimball,  William  Wirt,  1848-1930,  American  naval 
officer,  b  Paris,  Maine,  grad  Annapolis,  1869  One 
of  the  first  to  serve  on  torpedo  boats,  he  was  a 
torpedo  officer  m  1874  In  tho  1880s  he  did  much 
to  develop  magazine  and  machine  guns,  then  de- 
signed armored  cars  In  the  '90s  he  did  important 
work  m  the  development  of  the  submarine,  and  in 
the  Spanish-American  War,  having  organized  the 
navv's  first  torpedo-boat  flotilla,  he  commanded 
the  Atlantic  torpedo-boat  flotilla  He  was  made 
rear  admiral  m  1908,  and  in  1<XW  he  commanded 
the  expeditionary  forces  sent  to  Nicaragua,  retiring 
from  ac  tivo  dutv  in  1910 

Kimball  1  City  (pop  1,725).  co  seat  of  Kimball  co  . 
W  Nebr ,  near  the  Wyo  line,  me  1885  It  is  a 
wheat-shipping  point  and  a  tiade  center  for  a 
Great  Plains  potato-growing  area  2  Railroad  citv 
(pop  1,  580),  S  W  Va  ,  NW  of  Blueheld,  in  a  coal- 
mining area,  me  1911  Tho  first  all-Negro  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  and  a  state  mine  rescue  station  are 
in  Kimball 

Kimberley  (klm'burle),  mining  town  and  district, 
SE  British  Columbia,  NW  of  Cranhrook  The  Sul- 
livan mine,  a  great  producer  of  silver,  lead,  and 

Kimb'erley  (klm'burle),  city  (pop  40.231),  Cape 
Prov  ,  Union  of  South  Africa  Founded  in  1871,  it 
grow  out  of  gold-  and  diamond-mining  settlements 
Since  1888  its  mines  have  boon  controlled  by  the 
trust  organized  by  Cecil  Rhodes  It  \va*>  besieged 
briefly  in  1899  by  the  Boer  general  Piet  Croirje 
Today  it  is  an  important  diamond-cutting  center 
More  than  a  third  (15,741)  of  the  population  is 
European 

Kimberley  Gold  field,  47,000  sq  mi  ,  NE  Western 
\ustraha  Gold  was  discovered  here  m  1882 

Kimberly,  village  (pop  2,618),  E  Wis  ,  on  the  Fox 
and  NE  of  Apple  ton,  me  1910  Paper  products  are 
made  here 

Kirahi  (klm'he)  or  Kimchi  (ktm'khe),  family  of  He- 
brew scholars  and  grammarians  Joseph  ben  Isaac 
Kimhi,  1105 '-1170,  besides  writing  a  Bible  com- 
mentary, making  numerous  translations,  and  writ- 
ing poems  of  merit,  introduced  the  long  and  nhoit 
divisions  of  vowels  (increasing  their  number  from 
7  to  10)  and  elaborated  the  passive  verb  forms 
Moses  Kimhi,  d  1190,  son  of  Joseph,  wrote  The 
Path*  of  Knowledge,  a  grammatical  textbook, 
which  is  a  mine  of  philological  information  Darid 
Kimhi,  1160 '-1235?,  another  son.  wrote  Book  of 
Completeness,  long  the  leading  Hebrew  grammar, 
and  The  Pen  of  the  Scribe,  a  manual  of  punctuation 

kin,  a  group  of  people  who  have,  or  believe  they 
have,  a  common  ancestry  Groups  differ  in  their 
ideas  of  kinship  It  may  be  traced  through  either 
the  male  or  the  female  line  or,  as  m  the  Western 
family,  through  both  lines  Where  totermsm  pre- 
vails, persons  who  have  tho  same  totem,  though 
members  of  different  tribes,  sometimes  believe  that 
they  are  related  to  one  another  Such  groups  as 
the  CLAN,  GFNS,  phratry,  and  tribe  are  based  on 
ideas  of  kin-ship  Larger  groups,  e  g  ,  the  Greeks, 
have  believed  themselves  united  bv  kinship  The 
descent  of  nations  and  races  from  Noah's  sons, 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  is  traced  in  Genesis 
Consanguinity  as  affecting  marriage  and  the  de- 
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scent  of  property  is  determined  differently  in  differ- 
ent systems  of  law 

Kinabalu  or  Kinibalu,  Mount  (both  Wnubuloo'), 
peak,  13,455  ft  high,  North  Borneo,  ENE  of  Jessel- 
ton,  highest  peak  on  Borneo 

Kinah  (kl'nu)  [Heb  ,  -lamentation],  unidentified 
town,  extreme  S  Palestine  Joshua  15  22 

Kmaston,  Edward*  see  KYNASTON,  EDWARD. 

Kincaid,  village  (pop  1.749),  central  111  ,  just  SE  of 
Springfield  in  a  coal  area,  me  1915 

Kincardine  (kln-kar'dm,  king-),  town  (pop  2,507), 
S  Ont  ,  on  Lake  Huron  and  SW  of  Owen  Sound 
It  is  a  resort,  with  knitting  and  woolen  mills  and  a 
furniture  factory 

Kincardmeshire  (kmgkar'dTnshtr)  or  Kincardine, 
maritime  count>  (379  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop  39,865, 
1948  estimated  pop  28,946),  E  Scotland  The 
counU  town  w  Stonehaven,  near  which  is  situated 
the  famous  DrvivoTTAR  CASTLE  The  bold,  rockv 
coast  extends  along  the  North  Sea  from  the  North 
Esk  river  (on  the  south)  to  the  Dee  The  interior 
is  largely  mountainous,  the  Grampian  range,  which 
extends  into  the  c  ounty,  rises  to  2,555  ft  in  Mt 
Bat  toe  k  Sheep  gra^uig  is  the  leading  occupation 
on  the  uplands  Oats  and  barley  are  the  principal 
crops  Along  the  coast  fishing  is  of  importance  and 
there  LS  some  quarrying  Tho  Romans  apparently 
penetrated  into  the  district,  which  was  long  inhab- 
ited bv  the  lji<  ts  The  c  ounty  is  sometimes  called 
tho  Mearns  (marns) 

Kinchin junga   see  KANCHENJUNQA 

Kinder  (kln'dur),  town  (pop  1,415),  SW  La  ,  near 
the  Calcasieu  river  NE  of  Lake  Charles,  m  a  lum- 
ber, rice,  cotton,  and  cattle-raising  area. 

kindergarten  [Ger  , —garden  of  children],  system  of 
preschool  education  Frredrich  FROKBKL  designed 
(18  J7)  a  system  to  provide  an  educational  situation 
less  formal  than  that  of  the  elementary  schools  in 
which  children's  ercJitive  play  instincts  are  organ- 
ized constiuctively  Through  the  use  of  songs, 
stories,  games,  simple  manual  materials,  and  gioup 
activities  for  which  the  furru&hmgs  of  a  kindergar- 
ten are  adapted,  c  hrldren  develop  cooperation  and 
application,  and  the  transition  from  home  to 
school  is  made  less  formidable  This  theory  of  edu- 
cation through  expression  and  social  cooperation 
has  greatly  influenced  elementary  education  and 
parent  education,  especially  in  the  United  States, 
where  kindei  gar  tens  are  generally  a  part  of  public 
school  systems  The  first  krndergarten  in  America 
was  founded  in  1856  by  Mrs  Carl  Schurz  It  was 
followed  by  Elizabeth  Peahody's  m  1801  and  by  a 
public  kindergarten  established  in  1873  by  Susan 
Blow  See  also  NURSERY  SCHOOL  See  J  C  Foster 
and  N  E  Headlev,  Education  in  the  Kindergarten 
(19*6),  Ruth  UpdegraflF  and  others.  Practice  in- 
Prtychwl  Education  (1938),  D  W  Baruch,  Parents 
arul  Children  do  to  School  (1939) 

Kinderhook  (km'-),  Milage  (pop  745),  SE  N  Y  , 
NE  of  Hudson,  settled  before  the  Revolution,  me 
1838  Richard  Upjohn  designed  St  Paul's  Church 
(1851)  Martin  Van  Buren  was  born  and  is  buried 
here,  the  Van  Buren  homestead,  "Lmdenwald,"  Is 
S  of  Kinderhook  The  House  of  History,  main- 
tained by  the  Columbia  County  Historical  Society, 
occupies  an  early- 19th-century  mansion 

Kmdersley,  town  (pop  1,235),  SW  Sask  ,  NW  of 
Swift  Current,  in  a  farming  and  ranching  area 

Kindi  or  Al-Kindi  (Abu  Yusuf  Yakub  ibn  Ishak 
Al-Kmdi)  (alkm'dc),  9th  cent  ,  Arabian  philoso- 
pher He  studied  at  Basra  and  Baghdad  and  is 
noted  in  the  East  as.  one  of  the  earliest  scholars 
there  to  become  thoroughly  versed  in  the  writings 
of  Aristotle  In  hi*  own  teachings  he  undertook  to 
make  clear  the  essential  harmony  between  the 
views  of  Plato  and  those  of  An&totle  There  were 
in  his  philosophical  ideas  some  elements  of  Neoplu- 
tomsm  The  Arabs  regarded  him  as  one  of  the 
Peripatetics  in  Islam,  and  as  the  earliest  of  the  Mos- 
lem philosopheib  of  \rabian  descent  ho  has  l>eeii 
called  "the  philosopher  of  tho  Arabs  "  He  empha- 
sized the  righteousness  as  well  as  the  unity  of  Cored, 
and  considered  it  a  reasonable  truth  to  believe  in  a 
Creator  revealing  himself  in  prophecy  In  his  doc- 
trine of  manifold  intelligence  he  denned  four  types 
of  reason  Besides  his  translations  and  commen- 
taries on  Aristotle's  works,  he  produced  over  250 
treatises  on  a  groat  variety  of  subjects  but  only  a 
few  on  medicine  and  astrology  are  extant  Through 
these  he  was  known  to  the  Christian  scholars  of  the 
Middle  Ages  Ho  wrote  strongly  m  opposition  to 
alchemy  and  some  kinds  of  belief  in  miracles 
During  the  rule  of  Mutawakkil,  at  a  time  when 
philosophy  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  the 
library  of  Kindi  was  confiscated 

kmeniatics   see  M  ECH  \  N  n  s 

Kineo,  Mount  (kln'eG).  1,806  ft  high,  central 
Maine,  on  a  peninsula  extending  into  Moosehead 
Lake  It  is  tho  site  of  a  summer  lesort 

Kineshma  (ke'nylshmft),  city  (pop  75,378),  central 
RSFSR,  a  river  poit  on  the  Volga  Also  a  rail 
terminus,  it  has  greatly  expanded  in  recent  years 
and  has  man>  industries  (lumber,  paper,  and  tex- 
tile mills  and  phosphate  fertilizer  plants) 

kinetic  molecular  theory:  see  MATTER,  MOLECULE 

kinetics,  see  MECHANICS 

King,   Charles,    1789-1867,    American   editor   and 

educator,  b  New  York  city;  son  of  Rufua  King 
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KINO,  CHARLES 

After  a  banking  career  of  17  years  and  service  in  the 
btato  assembly,  he  became  editor  of  the  New  York 
American  in  1823,  remaining  as  associate  editor  for 
three  years  after  it  was  merged  with  the  Courier 
and  Inquirer  in  1845.  Ho  was  president  of  Colum- 
bia College  from  1849  to  1864,  in  his  presidency  the 
college  was  moved  from  Park  Place  to  Madison 
Ave  and  49th  St ,  the  cun  iculum  was  expanded, 
and  the  schools  of  law  and  of  mines  were  founded 
King,  Charles,  1844-1933,  American  army  officer  and 
novelist,  b  Albany,  N  Y  ,  grad  West  Point,  1866 
He  won  fame  for  his  work  under  Wesley  Mcrntt  and 
George  Crook  in  campaigns  against  the  Indians 
Wounds  forced  his  ictneinent  m  1879,  but  he  re- 
turned to  the  army  JIB  a  brigadier  general  at  the 
opening  of  the  Spanish-American  War  He  wrote 
Cadet  Days  (1S94),  a  story  for  lx>ys,  and  several 
novels  of  army  life,  including  The  Colonel's  Daughter 
(1883)  and  A  War-Time  Wooing  (1888) 
King,  Charles  Bird,  1785-1862,  American  portrait 
painter,  b  Newport,  R.  I  He  studied  under 
Edward  Savage  and  in  London,  where  he  lived 
from  1805  to  1812  Returning  to  \menca,  he 
worked  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Washington,  D  C 
He  is  represented  m  the  Corcoian  Gallery  by  a 
portrait  of  Calhoun 

King,  Clarence,  1842-1901,  American  geologist,  b 
Newport,  H  I ,  grad  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
Yale,  1862  After  serving  as  a  volunteer  assistant 
in  the  California  state  geological  survey  (1863-65, 
18Gb),  ho  persuaded  Congress  to  appropriate  funds 
for  the  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey  (1867-72),  of 
which  he  was  made  geologist  in  charge  For  the 
Survey's  reports  he  wrote  the  geological  sections  of 
J  D  Hague's  Mining  Industry  (1870),  a  classic  in 
economic  geology,  and  Systematic  Geology  (1878),  a 
thorough  and  clearly  presented  reconstruction  of 
the  geologic  history  of  the  Cordilleran  region 
King  was  appointed  director  of  the  newly  created 
U  8  Geological  Survey  (1879),  which  he  organized, 
introducing  high  standards  of  efficiency  and  schol- 
arship, he  then  retired  to  private  practice  as  a 
mining  engineer  (18H1)  His  "Age  of  the  Earth" 
was  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
(1893)  He  also  wrote  Mountaineering  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  (1872)  and  Catastrophum  and  the  Evolution 
of  Environment  (1877)  See  King  Memorial  Com- 
mittee. Clarence  King  Memoirs  (1904) 
King,  Edward  Skinner,  1861-1931,  American  as- 
tronomer, b  Liverpool,  NY  He  was  associated 
with  Harvard  College  Obseivatory  from  1887  Ho 
gave  much  attention  to  photographic  photometry 
on  a  uniform  scale  and  wrote  Photographic  Pho- 
tometry (1912)  Among  the  subjects  of  his  particu- 
lar study  were  forms  of  images  in  stellar  photogia- 
phy,  transforming  of  prismatic  spectra  to  normal 
spectra,  and  the  photometry  of  stars  and  other 
sources  of  light  He  is  al&o  the  author  of  Manual 
of  Celestial  Photography  (1931) 
King,  Ernest  Joseph,  1878-,  American  admiral,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  U  S  fleet,  b  Lorain,  Ohio, 
grad  Annapolis.  1901  He  distinguished  himself  in 
many  branches  of  naval  service,  including  the  sub- 
marine and  air  arms  In  the  .First  World  War  he 
was  assistant  chief  of  staff  to  Admiral  Henry  T 
Mayo  King  commanded  (Feb -Dec  ,  1941)  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  and  then  became  commander  m 
chief  of  the  U  S  naval  forces  King  also  became 
(March,  1942)  chief  of  naval  operations  and  direct- 
ed the  naval  strategy  that  took  the  U  S  fleet  into 
Japanese  waters  He  was  made  (1944)  admiral  of 
the  fleet  ("five-star  admiral")  and  retired  from  the 
navy  a  year  later 

King.  Grace  Elizabeth,  1852-1932,  American  author, 
b.  New  Orleans  She  wrote  stones  and  sketches  of 
the  French  life  and  culture  of  New  Orleans — 
Monsieur  Moite  (1888),  La  Dame  de  Sainte  h ermine 
(1924),  and  Balcony  Atones  (new  od  ,  1925).  Her 
books  of  local  history  include  New  Orleans'  the 
Place  and  the  People  (1895) 

King,  Henry,  1692- 1669,  English  poet  He  was  bish- 
op of  Chichester  and  friend  and  executor  of  John 
Donne  Of  hw  poems  the  best  are  "The  Exequy," 
an  elegy  on  his  wife,  and  the  familiar  "Tell  me  no 
more  how  fair  she  is  "  See  his  Life  and  Works  (ed 
by  Lawrence  Mason,  1913) 

King,  Henry  Churchill,  1858-1934,  American  theo- 
logian and  educator,  b  Hilladale,  Mich ,  grad 
Obcrlin  Theological  Seminary,  1882,  and  studied 
at  Harvard  At  Oberlm  from  1884,  he  taught,  in 
succession,  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  theology 
He  was  president  of  the  college  from  1902  to  1907 
Prominent  m  the  councils  of  the  Congregational 
church,  he  was  moderator  (1919-21)  of  its  National 
Council  and  chairman  (1921-27)  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Foundation  for  Education  Among  his 
many  books  are  Rational  Linng  (1905),  The  Ethics 
of  Jesus  (1910),  Fundamental  Questions  (1917),  and 
Seeing  Life  Whole  (1923) 
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where  he  helped  draft  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and 
he  also  attended  the  Federal  Constitutional  Con- 
vention (1787),  where  he  spoke  effectively  m  sup- 
port of  a  strong  central  government.  In  the  Massa- 
chusetts ratifying  convention  his  knowledge  and 
ability  in  debate  greatly  helped  to  win  the  affirma- 
tive vote  Moving  to  New  York  nty,  King  was 
elected  to  the  state  assembly  and  by  the  assembly 
was  c  hoaen  (1789)  to  be  one  of  New  York's  first 
two  U  S  Senators  Ho  strongly  supported  Alex- 
ander Hamilton's  measures  and  later  defended 
Jav  's  Treaty  As  minister  to  Great  Britain  (1796- 
1803)  he  reconciled  many  differences  between  the 
two  countries  and  proved  himself  an  able  diplomat 
The  Federalist  candidate  for  Vice  President  in 
1804  and  1808  and  for  President  m  1816.  he  was 
defeated  each  time  From  1813  to  1825  he  again 
served  as  U  S  Senatoi  Though  at  first  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  War  of  1812,  he  later  came  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  administration's  war  measuies  King 
opposed  the  Missouri  Compromise,  advoc  ated  solv- 
ing the  slavery  problem  by  emancipating  and  col- 
onizing the  Negroes  outside  the  country  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  public  lands,  and  was  the  author 
of  legislation  that  reduced  the  price  of  public  lands 
In  1824  he  declined  reelection  but  was  again  min- 
ister to  Great  Britain  (1825-26)  See  Charles 
King,  ed  ,  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus 
King  (6  vols  ,  1894-1900),  biography  bv  E  H. 
Brush  (1926)  His  son  John  Alsop  King.  1788- 


1867,  b   Now  York  city,  was  a  Whig  leader  and    King  Chi 
governor  (1857-58)  of  New  York  after  sei  vmg  as  a 


ohairman  of  the  Canadian  delegation  at  the  con- 
ference (1945)  m  San  Francisco  to  draft  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  and  at  the  Paris  Confer- 
once  of  1946.  With  President  Truman  and  Prime 
Minister  Attlee  of  Great  Britain,  he  signed  in  1945 
the  Washington  declaration  on  atomic  energy  See 
biography  by  N  M  Rogers  (1935);  Emil  Ludwig, 
Mackenzie  King  a  Portrait  Sketch  (1944). 

King,  William  Rafun  Devane,  1786-1853,  U  S 
Senator  from  Alabama  U819-44,  1848-52),  b 
Sampson  co  ,  N  C  ,  grad  Umv  of  North  Carolina, 
1803  A  Democratic  Congressman  from  North 
Carolina  (1811-16),  he  settled  (1818)  m  Alabama 
and  became  one  of  its  first  Senators  King  resigned 
in  1844  to  become  minister  to  France,  ho  success- 
fully urged  France  to  refrain  from  joining  England 
in  a  protest  against  U  S  annexation  of  Texas  Two 
years  after  his  return  to  Alabama  he  again  entered 
(1848)  the  Senate  In  1852  he  was  elected  Vice 
President  under  Franklin  Pierce,  but  died  in  Ala- 
bama soon  after  he  took  the  oath  of  office  in  Cuba 

kingbird,  widely  distributed  North  American  fly- 
catcher The  Eastern  species  is  sometimes  called 
tyrant  flycatcher  and  bee  martin  It  eats  some 
bees,  mostly  drones,  but  destroys  many  noxious 
insects  It  is  dark  gray  above  and  light  gray  ami 
white  below  and  has  an  orange  crest  on  the 
crown  and  a  black  tail  with  a  terminal  white  band 
Fearlessly  and  persistently  it  attacks  crows  and 
hawks,  driving  them  from  its  territory 
arles  Lan 


and    see  SPITSBFROEN 


Whig  Congressman  from  New  York  (1849  51) 
Another  son,  James  Gore  King,  1791-1853,  b  New 
York  city,  was  promoter  and  president  of  the  Kne 
HR  and  a  Congressman  from  New  Jersey  (1849- 
51)  Charles  KINO  (1789-1867)  was  also  his  son 
King,  Thomas  Starr,  1824-64,  American  Unitarian 
clergyman,  lecturer,  and  author,  b  New  York  city 
Family  responsibilities  interrupted  his  schooling, 
but  he  continued  educating  himself  and  taught 
<K  hool  for  several  years  While  at  the  Holhs  St 
(Unitarian)  Church  in  Boston  (1848-60),  he  be- 
came prominent  as  a  preacher  and  lecturer  As 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  San  Franc  isco 
(1860-64)  he  was  ac  tive  in  keeping  California  loyal 
to  the  Union  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
His  contributions  to  the  Boston  Transcript  made 
known  the  natural  beauties  of  the  Pat  ihc  c  oast,  as 
his  book  The  White  Hills  Their  Legends,  Land- 


King  City.  1  City  (pop  1,768),  8  Calif,  on  the 
Salinas  and  SE  of  Monterey,  m  a  largo  irrigated 
farm  area,  founded  1868,  me  1911  2  City  (pop 
1,103),  NW  Mo  ,  NE  of  St  Joseph  m  a  farm  area 

king  crab  or  horseshoe  crab,  marine  arthiopod 
with  a  cephalothorax  (fused  head  and  thorax)  cov- 
ered by  a  domed,  horsoshoe-shaped  carapace,  a  tri- 
angular abdomen  with  a  carapace,  and  a  spinelikc 
tail  or  telson  It  has  one  pair  of  simple  eyes  and 
one  of  compound  eyos  and  bix  pairs  of  logs  Intoi- 
nally  it  shows  a  closer  relationship  to  the  arachnid 
or  spider  group  than  to  the  crustaceans  The  spe- 
cies found  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  of- 
ten called  limulu*  fioui  its  generic  name,  its  total 
length  ranges  up  to  alx>ut  20  in  Many  are  de- 
stroyed for  use  as  fertilizer  Four  species  are  Asiatic 

king  devil  sec  H  \WKWEEU 

King  Edward  VII  Land,  peninsula,  Antarctica,  ex- 
tending NW  from  Marie  Byrd  Land  into  the  Ho 


scapes,  and  Poetry  (I860)  had  spread  knowledge  of     Sea    Sighted  in  1842  by  Sir  James  C   Ross,  witling 
the  New  Hampshire  region     Peaks  in  the  White      eastward  along  the-  Ross  Shelf  Ire  or  Ross  Bamcr, 


King,  James  Gore :  see  KING,  RUFUS. 

King,  John  Alsop:  see  KINO,  RUKUB. 

King,  Rufui,  1755-1827,  American  statesman,  b. 
Hcarboro,  Maine  (then  a  district  of  Massachusetts), 
grad  Harvard,  1777  He  served  briefly  in  the 
American  Revolution  and  practiced  law  at  New- 
buryport,  Mass  ,  before  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court  (1783-35},  He  was 
(1784-87)  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress. 


...     _..  .,. _»  regur.     

Mts  and  Yosennte  National  Park  l>ear  his  name, 
and  a  statue  of  him,  given  by  California,  stands  in 
tho  Capitol  at  Washington  Christianity  and  Hu- 
manity (1877)  contains  a  collection  of  his  sermons 
See  biographv  bv  C  W  Wendte  (1921) 

King,  William,  1660-1729,  archbishop  of  Dublin 
from  1702  He  wiote  De  ongine  mail  (1702,  Eng 
tr  ,  1731),  important  for  its  influence  on  Viscount 
Bohngbroke 

King,  William,  1663-1712,  English  poet,  a  supporter 
of  the  Tory  and  High  Church  paity  He  is  noted 
for  his  humorous  and  satirical  writings,  which  in- 
clude Dialogues  of  the  Dead  (1699)— attacks  against 
Richard  Bentley — and  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and 
Verse  (1707')  See  Samuel  Johnson,  The  Lives  of 
the  Entfish  Poets  (1781) 

King,  William  Lyon  Mackenzie.  1874-,  Canadian 
statesman,  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  prime 
minister  for  over  21  >ear»,  b  Berlin  (now  Kite  hen- 
er),  Ont  .grandson of  William  Lvon  Mac  ken/ie  At 
Toronto,  Chicago,  and  Harvard  universities  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  politic  al  e<  onoiny  and 
political  science  An  expert  on  labor  questions,  he 
served  in  Laurier's  ail  ministration  us  cleput>  min- 
ister of  labor  (1900-8)  and  minister  of  labor  (1909- 
11),  and  was  editor  (1900-1908)  of  tho  Labour 
Gazette  In  1908  he  was  elected  to  the  Canadian 
Parliament  During  the  First  World  Wnr  he  was 
engaged  (1914-17)  in  investigating  industrial  rela- 
tions in  the  United  States  under  the  auspiees  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  His  Industry  ami  Human- 
ity (1918)  has  passed  through  several  editions 
Chosen  ui  1919  to  succeed  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  as 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  Mackenzie  King  led 
the  opposition  in  Parliament  until  1921,  when  he 
became  prune  minister,  a  post  he  filled,  exc  ept  for 
an  interval  (June  28~Sept.  25,  1926)  until  1930 
Leader  of  the  opposition  during  Richard  Bedford 
Bennett's  government  (1930-36),  he  afterward 
again  served  (1936-48)  as  prime  minister  When 
he  retired  in  1948  for  reasons  of  health,  it  was  with 
the  roc  ord  of  the  longest  service  as  prune  minister 
in  British  history,  although  his  tenure  of  the  post 
was  not  continuous  Called  upon  to  guide  Cana- 
dian affairs  during  the  Set  one!  World  War,  Mac- 
kenzie King  enunciated  hut  position  in  Canada  at 
Britain's  Stde  (1941)  and  Canada  and  the  Fight  for 
Freedom  (1944).  In  1940  he  concluded  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  the  Ogdensburg  Agreement  and  in 
1941  the  Hyde  Park  Declaration;  by  these  Canada 
and  the  United  States  agreed  to i reate  a  permanent 
joint  board  of  defense  and  to  cooperate  in  the  pro- 
duc  tion  of  defense  materials.  A  representative  of 
C'anada  at  the  Imperial  Conferences  in  London  in 
1923,  1926,  and  1937,  he  joined  the  sessions  of  the 

prune  ministers  in  1944  and  1046  arid  served  as 


it  was  discovered  (1902)  by  Robert  F  SCOTT  \vhc 
named  it  King  Edward  VII  Land  It  is  now  moio 
generally  known  as  Edward  VII  Peum&ula 

Kingfield,  textile  town  (pop  860),  W  Maine,  NNW 
of  Augusta,  bettlcd  1S05,  me  1816  William  King, 
Maine's  first  governor,  lived  hero 

Kingfisher,  city  (pop  i,352),  eo  scat  of  Kingfisher 
co  ,  central  Okla  ,  NW  of  Oklahoma  City,  founded 
1889  It  is  a  center  of  the  wheat  industry 

kingfisher,  member  of  a  family  of  about  250  species 
and  subspecies,  the  majority  of  which  aro  found  in 
the  Malayan  region  and  on  Pacific  islands,  al- 
though there  are  lepresentatives  on  all  continents 
The  birds  usually  have  large,  ciehted  heads,  long, 
heavy  billh,  small,  weak  feet,  and  short  bodies  and 
tails  Some  of  tho  Old  World  species  live  in  forest-. 
and  subsist  on  insects,  small  lizards,  and  mam- 
mals Tho  Ameiiciin  kingfishers  are  chiefly  hwh- 
eaters  and  catch  their  prey  by  diving  into  the 
water  They  are  usuallv  seen  near  lakes  or  ponds, 
sometimes  along  the  coast  They  nest  in  sandy 
banks,  making  a  long  burrow  with  an  enlarged 
chamber  at  the  end  Both  sexes  of  the  Eastern 
belted  kingfisher  are  blue  gray  above,  gray  and 
white  below,  with  a  bluish  breast  band  The  female 
has  chestnut  brown  on  its  sides,  flanks,  and  lower 
breast  The  Western  belted  kingfisher  is  similar 
but  larger  The  green,  or  Texas,  kingfisher  is 
found  from  S  Texas  to  Panama,  and  the  ringed 
kingfisher  is  confined  mainly  to  Central  Amenni 
and  the  West  Indies  In  Australia  the  kookaburra, 
or  laughing  jackass,  is  a  laigo  kingfisher  which  lives 
on  dry  land  Tho  European  kingfisher  in  the  bird 
of  the  legend  of  HVLCYONE 

King  George  V  Land,  part  of  the  coast  of  Antarc- 
tica, between  Gates  Coast  and  Ad6he  Land  (now 
usually  known  as  Ad6lie  Coast)  Disc  overed  bj 
Sir  Douglas  Mawson,  commander  of  an  Australian 
expedition  (1911-14),  and  named  by  him,  it  is  now 
generally  called  Goorgo  V  Coast 

King  George's  War  see  FBBMCH  AND  INDIAN  WAHS 

Kingisepp  (Mng'gfoBp,  Rus  ken'glevep'),  formerly 
Yamburg  (yam 'boork),  city  (pop  6,003),  RSFSR, 
e  70  nu  SW  of  Leningrad,  near  the  Estonian  bor- 
der. It  is  an  agnc  ulturul  center  and  has  sawmills 
and  paper  mills  Founded  (13th  cent )  as  the  foi- 
tress  of  Yam  on  the  border  of  the  republic  of  Nov- 
gorod, it  was  chartered  (1703)  after  its  recapture 
by  the  Russians  from  the  Swedes  In  1923  it  watt 
renamed  for  an  Estonian  Communist  leader. 

KingUke,  Alexander  William,  1809-91,  English 
traveler  and  historian  Hw  K&then  (1844)  is  a 
classic  account  of  his  jouruev  to  the  Far  East  in 
1835  The  lnva»u>n  of  the  Cnmea,  (8  vols..  1863-87) 
is  a  detailed  history  of  the  Crimean  War,  some- 
what marred  by  personal  prejudice*. 


CTOM  reference  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Th«  key  to  pronuncUtioa  f«cn  page  1. 


Kinfman.  1  Unincorporated  town  (pop  2,956),  co. 
seat  of  Mohftve  oo ,  NW  Aria ,  m  a  gold-mining 
area,  with  stock  ranches,  founded  1882  Hoover 
Dam  m  70  mi  north  3  City  (pop  3,213),  co  seat 
of  Kmgman  co.,  8  Kansas,  W  of  Wichita,  founded 

0  1872,  mo  1883    It  is  the  trade  center  of  an  agri- 
cultural area 

Kingman  Reef,  islet,  central  Pacific,  triangular  atoll, 
NW  of  Palmyra  island  It  was  discovered  (1874) 
by  Americana  and  became  a  U  S  naval  reservation 
in  1934. 

King  Philip's  War:  see  PHILIP  (King  Philip) 

King  Ranch,  S  Texas,  S  and  W  of  Corpus  Christi, 
with  headquarters  at  Kmgsville  Of  almost  legend- 
ary size,  it  covers  nearly  a  million  acres  in  several 
divisions,  of  which  the  best  known  is  Santa  Ger- 
trudis,  the  "home"  ranch  The  recently  developed 
Santa  Gertrudis  breed  of  beef  cattle  has  gained 
attention,  and  race  horses  from  the  King  Ranch 
have  won  some  of  the  most  celebrated  stakes  in  the 
country  The  ranch  was  founded  c  1853  by  Rich- 
ard King,  who  had  been  a  steamboat  captain  on  the 
Rio  Grande  From  1860  to  1868  he  had  as  his  part- 
ner Mifflm  Konedy,  another  former  steamboat  cap- 
tain The  giant  holdings  were  managed  after 
King's  death  by  Robert  Kleberg,  who  married 
\lice  King  Later  their  son  Robert  Kleberg  suc- 
ceeded to  the  management  The  property  was 
divided  m  1935,  but  the  central  ranches  are  still 
large  enough  to  be  a  semifeudal  domain  Oil  rights 
and  farming  have  been  added  to  the  income  from 
groat  beef  herds 

Kings,  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  single  work 
in  the  Hebrew  canon,  called  in  AV  1  and  2  Kings, 
in  the  Greek  versions  and  tho  Western  canon  *  and 

1  Kings  (the  books  of  Samuel  are  called  1  and  2 
Kings  in  this  enumeration)     These  books  occupy 
the  llth  and  the  12th  place  m  AV    They  continue 
the  historical  narrative  of  Samuel  from  the  death  of 
David  until  tho  destruction  of  the  southern  He- 
brew kingdom  (Judah),  i  e  ,  roughly,  1000  B  C- 
560  B  C     The  major  division*  of  the  history  are  as 
follows   first,  tho  reign  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  1-11), 
including  the  end  of  David's  reign  (1  Kings  1-2) 
and  a  lengthy  account  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  5-8) , 
second,   a  synchronizing  parallel  account  of  the 
two  Hebrew  kingdoms  (1  Kings  12-2  Kings  17),  be- 

f  inning  with  tho  division  between  Rehoboam  and 
ereboam  (1  Kings  12-14)  and  including  as  its  ma- 
joi  single  portion  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  house  of 
Umb  of  Isiael,  with  which  is  woven  the  careers  of 
the  prophets  Elijah  and  Ehsha  (1  Kings  16  16-2 
Kings  9) ,  and,  third,  the  end  of  the  southern  king- 
dom (2  Kings  18-25)  Although  tho  books  of  Kings 
continue  Samuel,  they  differ  in  having  more  fre- 
quent condemnation  and  piaise  of  actions  The 
events  of  Kings  are  told  with  a  different  point  of 
view  m  Chronicles  A  noteworthy  featuie  is  the 
constant  allusion  to  books  containing  historical 
flata  left  out  of  Kings  For  bibliography,  see  OLD 
TESTAMENT 

Kings,  county,  N  Y    see  BROOKLYN,  borough 

Kings,  liver  rising  m  E  California,  in  tho  high 
Sierra  Nevada  N  of  Sequoia  National  Park,  and 
flowing  W  and  SW  into  the  San  Joaqum  Valley 
Such  of  its  waters  as  do  not  disappear  into  the 
naiidy  valley  floor  enter  Tulare  Lake,  at  times  of 
exceptional  flood,  the  Kings  river  may  reach  the 
San  Joaqum  The  Kings  river  canyons  lie  within 
Kings  Canyon  National  Park 

Kings  Bay.  inlet,  c  14  mi  long,  m  the  northwest 
c  oast  of  West  Spitsbergen  New  Alesund  is  on  it 
In  1926  Kings  Bay  was  the  base  of  successful  polar 
flights  by  R  E  BIRD,  in  an  airplane,  and  by  Roald 
AMI  NDSEN,  with  Ellsworth  and  Nobile,  who 
crossed  in  the  dirigible  Norge  to  Alaska 

Kingsburg,  city  (1940  pop  1,504,  1947  special 
census  pop  2,083),  S  central  Calif  ,  SE  of  Fresno, 
m  a  fruit  and  cotton  area  of  the  San  Joaqum 
Valley,  settled  m  the  1870s,  me  1908 

Kings  Canyon  National  Park,  452,824  82  acres,  E 
Calif  ,  est  1940  This  majestic  wilderness  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  dominated  b>  a  num- 
Ixjr  of  peaks  toweruig  over  13,000  ft  and  by  the 
magnificent  canyons  of  the  Kings  river  So  wild 
and  rugged  is  the  terrain  that  man\  sections  are 
not  act  essible  bv  automobile  The  former  General 
Grant  National  Park,  with  the  tree  named  for 
Grant  and  with  other  giant  sequoias,  is  a  detached 
section  of  the  park.  The  park  adjoins  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Park 

King's  College:  see  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY, 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  LONDON,  UNIVERSITY  OF 

King's  College,  University  of.  see  DALHOUSIB  UNI- 
VERSITY. 

King's  County,  Ireland  see  OFFALY. 

King's  Daughters  and  Sons,  International  Order  of 
the,  interdenominational  organisation  for  spiritual 
and  philanthropic  service  It  was  founded  (1886) 
by  a  group  of  women  in  New  York  to  work  among 
the  city's  underprivileged  Men  were  later  ad- 
mitted to  the  membership.  There  are  now  some 
60,000  members,  organized  in  circles  and  branches, 
in  the  United  State*,  Canada,  Ejurope,  Asia,  and 
elsewhere.  Hospitals,  orphanages,  homes  for  aged 
persons,  libraries,  aod  other  institutions  are  main- 
tained by  the  order.  The  Silver  Cross  is  its  publica- 
tion; a  Maltese  cross  is  its  membership  badge. 
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Kincsford,  city  (pop  5,771),  W  Upper  Peninsula, 
N  Mich .,  on  the  Menommee  and  near  Iron  Moun- 
tain ;  ine  as  a  village  1923,  as  a  city  1947  The  Ford 
Motor  Company's  property  here  Is  extensive 

Kingsley,  Charles,  1810-75.  English  clergyman  and 
novelist,  one  of  the  initiators  of  the  Broad  Church 
movement  From  1848  to  1852  he  published  tracts 
advocating  CHRISTIAN  SOCIALISM  and  embodied  his 
views  m  the  novels  Alton  Locke  (1850)  and  Yeast 
(1851)  A  statement  made  by  Kmgwley  in  a  review 
started  a  controversy  in  1864  with  John  Henry 
NEWMAN  which  resulted  in  Newman's  famous 
Apologia  Kingsley  is  best  known  for  his  historical 
novels  HypatM  (1853),  Westward  Ho'  (1855),  and 
Hereward  the  Wake  (1866)  and  foi  the  children's 
books  The  Heroes  (1856)  and  The  Watrr-Batnes 
(1863)  From  1860  to  1869  he  was  professor  of 
modern  history  at  Cambridge  and  in  1873  was 
appointed  canon  of  Westminster  See  Letters  and 
Memories  (ed  by  his  wife,  1877),  biographical 
studies  by  C  W  Stubbs  (1899),  W  H  Brown 
(1924),  M  F  Thorp  (1937),  and  Una  Pope- 
Hen  nessy  (1948) 

Kingsley,  Mary  Henrietta,  1862-1900,  English 
author,  niece  of  Charles  Kmgsley  In  Travels  in 
West  Africa  (1897)  and  West  African  Studies  (1899) 
she  recorded  her  experiences  and  ethnological  ob- 
servations 

Kingsley,  town  (pop  1,145),  NW  Iowa,  E  of  Sioux 
City,  me  1884 

King's  Lynn,  Lynn  Regis  (re'jts),  or  Lynn,  municipal 
borough  (1931  pop  20,583,  1943  estimated  pop 
24,110),  Norfolk,  England,  on  the  Great  Ouse  near 
its  influx  to  the  Wash  Once  one  of  the  chief  ports 
of  England,  it  dates  from  Raxon  times  The  market 
places  are  interesting  for  their  ancient  buildings 
and  for  the  fairs,  still  held  A  gate  remains  of  15th- 
century  town  walls  The  town  is  a  renter  of  fishing, 
flour  milling,  beet-sugar  refining,  shipbuilding,  and 
metalworking  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Fanny 
Burney 

Kingsimll  Group    see  GILBERT  ISL\NDB 

Kings  Mountain,  town  (pop  6,547),  SW  N  C  ,  near 
the  S  C  line  It  has  textile  mills  The  name 
comes  from  a  ridge  which  crosses  the  state  bound- 
ary parallel  to  and  E  of  the  Blue  Ridge  On  its 
crest,  just  south  of  the  btate  line,  a  party  of  back- 
woodsmen under  Isaac  Shelby,  John  Sevier,  and 
William  Campbell  defeated  (Oct  7,  1780)  a  British 
and  Tory  force,  led  by  Patrick  Ferguson,  in  the 
CAROLINA  CAMPUGN  m  the  American  Revolution 
The  site  is  marked  by  a  national  military  park 
(4,012  acres,  est  1931) 

king  snake,  nonvenomous,  egg-laying  constuctor 
snake  of  North  Amonca  which  shows  much  varia- 
tion in  color  and  markings  The  common  king 
snake  or  chain  snake  of  the  E  United  States  is  usu- 
ally about  3  to  5  ft  long  and  black  or  brown  m 
color  with  yellow  and  white  rings  or  bands  which 
foim  a  chainlike  pattern  It  eats  rodents,  birds, 
and  snakes  It  is  immune  to  the  venom  of  the 
rattlesnake  and  the  copperhead  The  milk  snake, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  king  snake, 
is  useful  to  farmers  because  it  eats  rodents  It  is 
not  capable  of  milking  cows  as  legend  says 

Kings  Park,  unincorporated  village  (pop  2,464),  on 
the  north  shore  of  Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  E  of 
Huntmgton  A  state  hospital  is  here,  and  Sunken 
Meadow  State  Park  is  near  by 

Kings  Peak,  13,498  ft  high,  NE  Utah,  in  the  Umta 
Mts  E  of  Salt  Lake  City,  highest  point  in  Utah 

Kings  Point,  residential  village  (pop  1,247),  on  NW 
Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  near  Great  Neck,  me  1924 
A  U  S  merchant  marine  academy  was  established 
here  in  1942 

Kingsport,  city  (pop  14,40  i),  NE  Tenn  ,  on  the 
Holston  river  and  NNW  of  Johnson  City,  near  the 
Va  line  The  city,  the  first  in  the  state  to  adopt 
(1917)  the  city-manager  type  of  government, 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  fort  built  in  17bl  on  the  old 
Wilderness  Road  It  has  a  large  book-printing 
plant  and  produces  book  cloth,  paper,  chemicals, 
cement,  and  cellulose  acetate  yarn 

Kingston,  city  (pop  30,126),  co  seat  of  Frontenac 
co  ,  S  Ont ,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
near  the  head  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  at  the  end  of 
Kidoau  Canal  from  Ottawa  Kingston  has  proba- 
bly the  best  harbor  on  the  lake  Here  stood  Fort 
Frontenac  (see  FRONTENAC,  FOBT),  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  The 
present  city  was  founded  by  United  Empire  Loyal- 
ists in  1784  It  was  prosperous  during  the  War  of 
1812  as  the  Canadian  naval  base  for  operations 
against  the  Americans  From  1841  to  1844  it  was 
the  capital  of  United  Canada  Fort  Henry,  built  m 
the  war  of  1812  and  rebuilt  in  1840-40,  survives,  as 
does  the  building  which  housed  the  first  govern- 
ment of  Upper  Canada  Kingston  is  the  seat  of 
Queen's  Univ.  (coeducational,  1841),  of  the  Royal 
Military  College  (the  West  Point  of  Canada),  and 
of  \nghcan  and  Roman  Catholic  bishoprics  and 
cathedials  Industries  include  the  manufacturing 
of  locomotives,  textiles,  machinery,  and  nylon  and 
the  processing  of  food  See  A  M  Machar,  The  Story 
of  Old  Kingston  (1908) 

Kingston,  port  (pop  0,120,000),  capital  and  largest 
city  of  JAMAICA,  British  Weat  Indies  Kingston 
was  founded  m  1693  on  a  deep,  landlocked  harbor 
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The  former  capital,  Port  Royal,  at  the  tip  of  the 
long  narrow  peninsula  that  forms  the  harbor,  was 
engulfed  by  the  sea  after  an  earthquake  in  1692, 
the  capital  was  established  at  SPANISH  TOWN  until 
Kingston  was  chosen  in  1872  After  the  fire  which 
destroyed  the  newer  Port  Royal  in  1703,  Kingston 
became  the  island's  leading  commercial  city  It 
has  suffered  occasionally  from  never o  hurricanes 
and  in  1907  was  leveled  by  an  earthquake  The 
modern  city  is  well  planned,  with  fine  public  build- 
ings and  a  lovely  residential  section 

Kingston  1  Town  (pop  2,783) ,  SE  Mass  ,  on  the 
coast  between  Plymouth  and  Duxbury ,  bet  oft"  from 
Plymouth  1726  Textiles  are  produced  2  Rural 
town  (pop  1,002),  SE  N  H  ,  SW  of  Exeter,  m« 
1694  3  City  (pop  28,589),  co  seat  of  Ulster  co  , 
SE  N  Y  ,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  at  the 
mouth  of  Rondout  Creek  and  S  of  Albany,  in  a 
fruit  area  First  called  Esopus,  it  wan  permanently 
settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1652,  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  village  in  1805  and  as  a  city  (union  of  Kingston 
and  Rondout)  in  1872  The  Catskills  rise  to  the 
west,  and  Ashokan  Reservoir  is  near  The  DEL- 
AWARE AND  HUDSON  ("\VAL  stimulated  the  city's 
early  growth  Of  the  historic  sites  remaining,  no- 
table are  the  senate  house  (1670),  meeting  place  of 
the  first  New  York  state  legislature,  and  the  ad- 
joining museum,  containing  paintings  and  histor- 
ical material  Kingston 'N  varied  manufactures  in- 
clude shirts,  bricks,  and  machinery  4  Industrial 
borough  (pop  20,679),  NL  Pa,  on  the  Susque- 
hanna  opposite  \\ilkes-Barre,  settled  1769,  me 
1857  Its  products  include  cigars,  rayon  and  nylon, 
and  anthracite  In  the  Revolution  an  American 
defeat  here  (1778)  by  the  British  arid  the  Seneca 
Indians  prefaced  the  WYOMING  VALLEY  massacre 
5  Village,  R  I  see  SOUTH  KINGSTOWN 

Kmgston-on-Thames  (-tCrns),  municipal  borough 
(1931  pop  39,055,  1947  estimated  pop  41,200), 
Sutrey,  England,  SW  of  London  In  838  it  was  the 
scone  of  Egbert's  council  meetings,  and  here  the 
Saxon  coronations  took  place — the  stone  used  at 
these  functions  is  preserved  in  the  market  place 
The  last  battle  of  the  civil  wai  took  place  in  Kmgs- 
ton-on-Thames  in  1648  It  is  a  rebideutial  suburb 
and  resort  with  engineering  industnei  and  manu- 
factures of  aircraft,  varnish  and  paint,  leathet 
goods,  plastics,  and  storage  batteries 

Kingston-upon-HuIl,  Yorkshire,  England  see  HULL 

Kingstown,  Ii eland    see  Dri\  L \OOHAIRB 

Kingstown,  port  (pop  4,811),  capital  of  SMNT 
VINCENT,  British  West  Indies 

Kingstown,  R  I  see  NORTH  KINGSTOWN  and  SOUTH 
KINGSTOWN 

Kingstree,  town  (pop  3,182),  co  seat  of  Wilhams- 
burg  co  ,  E  central  S  C  ,  N  of  Charleston  and  on  the 
Black  River,  in  a  vegetable  and  tobacco  area, 
settled  1732 

Kingsville,  town  (pop  2,317),  S  Ont  ,  on  Lake  Ene 
and  SE  of  Windsor  It  has  canneries  and  processes 
tobacco  Near  by  is  a  hud  sanctuary  established 
(1904)  by  Jack  Miner,  Canadian  naturalist 

Kmgsville,  city  (1940  pop  7,782,  1947  estimated 
pop  1 1,000),  co  wat  of  Kleberg  co  ,  S  Texas,  SW  of 
Corpus  Chnsti,  settled  1902,  me  as  a  town  1911, 
as  a  city  1916  It  is  headmiarters  of  the  gigantic 
KING  R\NCH,  part  of  which  is  near  by  The  city 
has  railroad  shops  and  small  factories  and  processes 
the  produce  of  a  farm  and  oil  area  A  large  chem- 
ical plant  is  near  the  town  Kmgsville  is  the  seat 
of  the  Texas  College  of  Aits  and  Industries 

Kingtehchen,  China   see  FOWMANG 

Kingussie  (klng-yoo'se,  -goo'se),  burgh  (pop 
1,067),  Inverness-bhiro,  Scotland,  on  the  Spoy 
It  is  a  health  resort  and  tourist  center  of  the 
Badenoch  district 

King  William  Island,  off  N  Canada,  m  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  ARCTIC  ARCHI- 
PELAGO It  is  W  of  Boothia  Peninsula,  SE  of  Vic- 
toria Island,  and  N  of  Koowatm  dist  The  island 
was  discovered  by  Sir  James  C  Ross  in  1831  He 
explored  the  northern  coast,  and  in  1837  Thomas 
Simpson  of  the  Hudson's  Ba%  Company  traced  the 
southern  coast  In  the  neighborhood  the  expedi- 
tion of  Sir  John  FRVNKI  IN  came  to  grief,  and  fur- 
ther exploration  came  from  Franklin  sean  hera, 
notably  John  Rae  (who  in  1854  established  its  m- 
sulariU )  and  Sir  Francis  L  Me  Chntoc  k  Roald 
Amundsen  wintered  here  in  1903  and  1904  while 
on  his  wav  through  the  Northwest  Passage  and 
crossed  the  island  bv  sledge 

King  William's  War  see  P  HENCH  AND  INDIAN  W^RS 

Kingwood,  town  (pop  1,676),  co  scat  of  Preston  co  , 
N  W  Va  ,  SE  of  Moigantown,  m  a  mining,  lum- 
bering, and  fanning  niea,  founded  1811 

Kmibalu,  Mount,  see  KINVBMU,  MOUNT 

klnkajou  (kmg'kuioo''),  nocturnal,  arboreal  mam- 
mal found  fiom  Mexico  to  Brazil,  related  to  the 
raccoon  and  chuactonzod  by  a  long,  prehensile 
tail  and  soft,  short,  woolly  hair  It  eats  small  ani- 
mals, fruits,  and  honey 

Kinloch.  <itv  (1»49  special  census  pop  5,101),  E 
Mo  ,  NNW  of  St  Louis,  mo  1948  According  to 
the  special  census,  there  are  5,097  nori white  per- 
sons and  four  white 

Kinmundy  (km'mnndS),  city  (pop  1,015),  S  ccutial 
111  ,  NE  of  Centraha,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1S67 

Kinnarodden*  see  NORDKYN,  CVPE 


CroM  references  are  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


KINO 


1068 


Kino,  Eusebio  Francisco  (aoosa'vjo  franse'skd  river  region.  Later  the  Kiowa,  who  allied  them-  Klrcher,  Athanasius  (atana'zyd&a  klr'khur),  1601?- 
kC'no),  c  1644-1711,  mission ar.v  explorer  m  the  selves  with  the  Comanche,  raided  as  far  south  as  1680,  German  Jesuit  archaeologist,  mathematician, 
American  Southwest,  b  Segno,  in  the  Tvrol  He  Tamauhpas,  Mexico,  attacking  Mexicans,  Texans,  biologist,  and  physicist.  A  pioneer  in  the  deciphor- 


was  m  1669  admitted  to  the  Jesuit  order  He  was 
a  distinguished  mathematician  and  at  CAdiz  ob- 
served the  comet  of  1680-81,  publishing  his  results 
m  his  Expomcion  astronomica  de  el  [sir]  cometa 
(1681)  He  arrived  as  a  missionary  in  New  Spain 
m  1681  and  was  appointed  rojal  tosmographer  to 
accompany  the  expedition  to  colonize  Lower  Cali- 
fornia When  the  settlement  in  S  California  was 
abandoned,  he  wont  to  Punerfa  Alta  (now  N  So- 
nora  and  S  Arizona),  where  he  lal>ored  as  a  mis- 
sionary, explorer,  and  colonizer  until  hia  death 
He  and  his  companions  pushed  the  frontier  of 
missionary  work  northward  to  the  Gila  and  Colo- 
rado rivers  in  Arizona,  founding  a  number  of  mis- 
sions, including  two  near  the  present  Nogales 
(Guevavi  in  1692  and  Tuma<  aeon  m  1696)  and 
one  near  present  Tucson  (San  Xavier  del  Bac) 
He  made  more  than  50  journeys  from  his  base, 
the  mission  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  do  los  Dolores  in 
Sonora,  frequently  with  only  Indian  guides  as 
companions  He  established  agriculture  at  the 
missions  and  brought  m  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep, 
he  distributed  cattle  and  seed  grain  among  the  In- 
dian tribes  In  1701-2  he  made  two  expeditions 
down  the  Colorado,  on  the  second  reaching  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  and  proving  anew  that  California 
was  not  an  island  He  was  the  first  to  map  Pimoria 
Alta  on  the  basis  of  actual  exploration,  and  his 
map,  published  in  1705,  and  many  times  repro- 
duced, remained  the  basis  for  maps  of  the  region 
until  the  19th  cent  His  valuable  historical  and 
autobiographical  chronicle,  Fawres  celestiales,  was 
edited  by  H  E  Bolton  as  Kino' a  Historical  Mem- 
oir of  Pimeria  Alta  (2  vols  ,  1919,  reissued  in  a 
single  volume,  194S)  See  H.  E  Bolton,  The  Padre 
on  Horseback  (1932)  and  Rim  of  Christendom 
(1936) 


and  Indian  tribes,  principally  the  Navaho  and  the 
Osage.  It  was  in  a  war  with  the  Osage  that  the  U  8 
army,  which  had  intervened,  defeated  (1834) 
the  Kiowa  In  1837  the  Kiowa  were  forced  to  sign 
their  first  treaty,  providing  for  the  passage  of 
Americans  through  Kiowa-Comanche  land,  the 
presence  of  white  strangers  m  increased  numbers 
accelerated  hostilities  After  1840,  when  the  Kiowa 
made  peace  with  the  Cheyenne,  four  groups — the 
Kiowa,  the  Chejenne,  the  Comancho,  and  the 
Apache— combined  to  fight  the  eastern  Indians, 
who  had  migrated  to  Indian  Territory  This  natur- 
ally caused  more  hostility  between  the  Indians  and 
the  U  S  government,  and  U  S  forces  finally  de- 
feated the  confederacy  and  imposed  the  Treaty  of 
Medicine  Lodge  (1867)  This  confederated  the 


mg  of  hieroglyphics,  he  was  interested  m  all 
branches  of  science,  especially  in  subterranean 
forces  and  m  linguistic  relations  At  first  professor 
of  ethics  and  mathematics  at  the  Umv  of  Wtirz- 
burg,  he  later  became  professor  of  physics,  mathe- 
matics, and  Oriental  languages  at  the  College  of 
Rome,  resigning  in  1643  to  devote  himself  to 
archaeological  reseaich  His  studies  with  tho 
microscope  led  him  to  the  belief,  which  he  was 
possibly  tho  first  to  hold,  that  disease  and  putre- 
faction were  caused  by  the  presence  of  invisible 
living  bodies  He  also  perfected  the  AEOU  \N  H  VHP 
His  remarkable  collection  of  antiquities  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  Museum  Kirchenanurn  of  the 
College  of  Rome  His  writings  filled  44  folio 
volumes  and  included  an  autobiography 


Kiowa,  the  Comanche,  and  the  Apacho  and  pro-  Kirchhoff,  Gustav  Robert  (gcJos'taf  rS'bert  kfrkh'- 
vided  that  the  tribes  should  settle  in  Oklahoma  h&f),  1824-87.  Goiman  physicist  He  served  us 
The  Kiowa  were  still  at  large,  but  m  1868,  after  professor  of  physics  at  the  universities  of  Broslau 


Colonel  Custer  had  defeated  them,  they  surren- 
dered Oncoming  white  settlers,  unaware  of  treaty 
rights,  caused  friction  with  the  Kiowa,  and  there 
waa  a  series  of  minor  outbreaks  In  1874  the  Kiowa 
were  involved  in  a  serious  conflu  t,  which  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  U  S  army  American  soldiers 
killed  the  horses  of  the  Kiowa,  and  the  govern- 


(1850-54),  Heidelberg  (1854-74),  and  Berlin  (from 
1875)    Ho  is  known  especially  for  his  work  with  the 


SPECTROSCOPE  in  association  with  Bunsen,  with 
whom  he  discovered  the  elements  cesium  and  ru- 
bidium, and  for  his  explanation  of  tho  Fraunhofer 
lines  m  the  solar  SPECTRUM  He  did  important 
._....  ..  research  also  in  electricity  and  thermodynamics 

ment  deported  the  Kiowa  leaders  to  Florida    By    Kirensk  (ke're'nsk').  <*ity  (1939  pop    over  10,000). 

1879  most  of  the  tribe  was  settled  on  their  present      RSFSR,  in  central  Siberia,  on  the  Lena  river    It 

reservation  in  Oklahoma  They  now  number  some      was  founded  in  1630 

2,600    The  Kiowa  Apache,  a  small  band  of  North    Kirghiz  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  (klrgfiz',  kur'gez, 

American  Indians  of  the  Athapacan  linguistic  Rus  klrges')  or  Kirghizia  (WrgS'zhu)  or  Kirghiz- 

stan  (Mrg&stan'),  constituent  republic  (c  76,000 
sq  nu  ,  1946  estimated  pop  1,500,000),  central 
Asiatic  USSR  It  borders  on  China  in  the  southeast 
and  on  the  Kazakh  SSR,  the  Uzbek  SSR,  and  the 
Tadzhik  SSR  m  the  north,  west,  and  southwest 


stock,  traditionally  were  associated  with  the  Kiowa 
from  the  earliest  times  and  now  live  with  them  on 
their  reservation  The  Kiowa  Apacho  retain  their 
own  language  See  Robert  Lowie,  Societies  of  the 
Kwioa  (1916) 

Kipawa,  Que    see  TIMJSKAMINO 

Kinross,  burgh  (pop  2,525),  county  town  of  Kim oss-    Kipchaks    see  CUMANH 

shire,   Scotland,    near   Loch    Levon   S    of    Perth     Kipling,  Rudyard,  1865-19*6,  Engli&h  poet,  novelist,      Shan  and  Pamir  s\  sterna,  rising  to  24,400  ft    in 

and  short-story  writer,  b    Bombay,  India     Edu-      Pobeda  Peak  at  the  Chinese  border    The  grassx 
catod  at  the  United  Services  College  in  England, 


Frunze,  the  capital,  and  Osh  are  the  chief  cities 
Kirghizia  is  a  mountainous  couutiy  in  the  Tien 


Kinross-shire  (klnros'shlr),  inland  county  (81  sq 


1931  pop  7,454,  1948  estimated  pop  7.98F,, 

central  Scotland  The  county  town  is  Kinross  The 
region  is  a  level  plain  surrounded  by  the  hills  of  the 
Ochxls  and  the  East  Lomonds  Agriculture  1*.  the 
chief  occupation  There  is  some  manufacture  of 
woolens  and  linen  Kmro&s-shire  was  organized  as 
a  separate  county  in  1252 

Kinsale  (kin-sal'),  urban  district  (pop  2,086),  Co 
Cork,  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  tho  Bandon  estuary 
It  is  a  fishing  port  and  seaside  resort  Kinsale  is  of 
Anglo-Norman  settlement  and  was  the  site  of  a 
castle  in  the  13th  cent  In  1601  Kinsalo  was  held 
for  10  weeks  by  a  Spanish  force  St  Multose 
Church  dates  from  the  12th  cent  Charles  Fort, 
built  in  1677,  was,  sexeral  times  the  object  of  siege 
James  II  landed  at  Kmsale  in  1689  The  town 
surrendered  to  tho  English  under  Marl  borough 
(1690)  after  the  fall  of  Cork 

Kinsha   bee  YANGTZE 

Kinsley,  city  (pop  2,178),  co  seat  of  Edwards  co  , 
W  central  Kansas,  on  the  Arkansas,  founded  c 
1875,  me  1878  The  Santa  Fe  Trail  ran  hero,  and 
near  by  a  battle  with  the  Indians  was  fought  m 
1848  It  is  the  center  of  a  wheat-growing  and 
dairying  area 

Kinston,  city  (pop  15,388),  co  seat  of  Lenoir  co  , 
E  N  C  ,  on  the  Neuso  and  NW  of  New  Bern, 
founded  1762  It  is  the  trade,  market,  and 
processing  center  for  a  tobacco,  lumber,  and  cotton 
region 

Kintyre  (klntlr')  or  Cantire  (kantlr')  [Scottish 
Gaolic,= head  of  land],  peninsula,  42  mi  long  and 
10  mi  wide,  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  connected  with 


Kipling  returned  to  India  to  edit  a  Lahore  paper 
and  later  to  write  for  the  Allahabad  Pioneer  His 
poems  were  collected  in  Departmental  Ditties  (1886), 
Barrack-Room  Ballads  (1892),  and  other  volumes, 
his  fust  short  stories  of  Anglo-Indian  life  appeared 
m  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills  (1888)  arid  Soldiers 
Three  (1888)  In  1889  he  returned  to  London, 
whore  his  novel  The  Light  That  Failed  appeared 
(1890)  Kipling's  stones  and  poems  interpreted 
India  in  all  its  heat,  stiife,  and  ennui,  his  romantic 
and  somewhat  narrow  imperialism  is  reflected  in 
such  well-known  poems  as  "The  White  Man's  Bur- 
den," "Loot,"  "Mandalay,"  "Gunga  Dm,"  and  tho 
austere  Recessional  (1897)  In  London  in  1892 
Kipling  married  Caroline  Balestier,  an  American, 
and  lived  in  Vermont  for  four  years  There  he 
wrote  children's  stones,  The  Jungle  Book  (1894) 
and  Second  Jungle  Book  (1895),  Kim  (1901),  Just  So 
Stones  (1902),  and  Captains  Courageous  (1897). 
Stalky  and  Co  ,  a  story  of  a  bovs'  school,  appeared 
m  1899  In  later  life  he  lived  m  Sussex,  the  setting 
of  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill  (1906)  Besides  his  famous 


highland  vallovs  and  meadows  are  used  for  sheep 
and  cattle  grazing  The  main  agricultural  areas 
concentrated  in  the  valleys  of  the  Chu,  Talas  and 
Naryn  rivers,  m  the  FKROANA  VAIIJY,  and  in  the 
basin  of  the  ISJSYK  KUL,  produce  barley ,  oats,  and 
rye  m  the  upper  regions  and  cotton,  silk,  grapes 
fruit,  tobacco,  sugar  beets,  and  fiber  crops  in  the 
low-lying  areas  Industry  is  based  on  mineral  re- 
sources (notablv  mercury,  antimony,  uranium 
wolfram,  lead,  salt,  and  some  coal  and  petroleum) 
and  on  agricultural  processing  The  Kirghi/,  a 
Moslem,  Turkic-spoakmg  pastoral  people  with 
definite  Mongol  strains,  constitute  67  percent  of 
the  population,  the  rest  are  Russians,  Ukrainians 
and  Uzbeks  Formerly  known  as  Kara  [black] 
Kirghiz  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Kazakhs 
(formerly  called  Kirghiz),  tho  Kirghiz  migrated 
here  (about  tho  16th  cent )  from  the  region  of  the. 
upper  Yenisei  and  tame  (19th  cent)  under  the 
rule  of  tho  khanate  of  Kokand,  with  which  thei 
passed  (1876)  to  Russia  An  autonomous  oblasf 
since  1924,  Kirghizia  was  raised  to  an  autonomous 
(1926)  and  a  constituent  (1936)  republic 


poem  //  (1910).  his  best  later  work  is  in  Debits  and    Kir-haraseth,   Kir-hareseth,    Kir-haresh,  and  Kir- 
Credits  (1926)  and  Limits  and  Renewals  (1932)       heres   see  KIR  2. 

England's  first  Nobel  pnzo  winner  in  literature    Kiriathaim  (Wreuthft'Im)  (Heb  ,»two  cities],  town 
(1907),  he  was  buried  mWestminstei  Abbey    See      of  Moab    Jer    48  1,23,  Ezok    259    Kirjathaim 

Num  32  37,  Joshua  13  19 

Kirin  (ke'rm'),  Mandarin  ChiAin,  province  (28.060 
sq    mi  ,  pop    7,315.123),  NE  China,  formerly  m- 


, 

his  Something  of  Myself  (1937)  ,  studios  by  Edward 
Shanks  (1940)  and  Hilton  Brown  (1945) 


Kir  (kur)  [Heb,« walled  1    1  Unidentified  Assyrian  sq    mi  ,  pop    7 .  ,      . 

land  to  which  Tiglath-piloscr  banished  the  Syrians  eluded  in  Manchukuo    Kirin  was  created  in  194.1 

2  Kings  16  9,  Isa  22  6,  Amos  1  5,  9  7    2  Place  in  from  most  of  the  western  section  of  a  former  prov- 

Moab,  identified  with  the  place  called  Kir-hara-  inco  of  the  same  name    Kirin,  crossed  by  the  Sun- 


,  ,  ,  oa,      ee  p  --      _________________________    ________  __________  _________ 

the  mainland  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Tarbert     seth,  Kir-hareseth  (-har'use'th),  Kir-haresh  (ha'-     gan  river  and  forming  part  of  the  fertile  Man- 
between  West  Loch  Tarbert  and  East  Loch  Tar- 


--....  6sh),  and  Kir-heres  (he'rps)     2  Kings  3  25,  Isa 

bert     The  southern  extremity,  the  Mull  of  Km-  15  1,  Isa   16  17,11,  Jer  48  31,36    It  is  customary 

tyre,  is  c  13  mi  from  Northern  li  eland    Campbel-  to  identify  this  with  Kerak,  Jordan,  c  10  mi  E  of 

Jown,  on  the  east  coast,  is  the  leading  town  the  Dead  Sea.  on  the  high  road 


1,379),  S  Kansas,  near 


Kioto,  Japan   see  KYOTO 

Kiowa  (kl'uwu),  city  (pop     .      ,.  ...... 

the  Okla  line  SW  of  Wichita,  me  1885  Carry 
Nation's  first  violent  acts  of  bottle  breaking  m 
saloons  took  place  here  m  1900 

Kiowa  Indians  (kl'uwu),  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians  Their  language  comprises  its  own  stock, 
the  Kiowan  (it  is  believed  to  be  related  to  the 
Tanoan  language  of  the  Pueblos)  The  Kiowa,  u 


. 
Kirby,    Rollm,    1875-,    American    cartoonist    and 


,  ,  , 

strator,  b   Galva,  111  ,  studied  under  Twacht- 
man  and  Whistler    For  many  years  ho  was  a  popu- 
lar illustrator  for  leading  American  magazines,  but 
he  is  best  known  for  his  graphic  political  cartoons        __________  _____________    ____ 

appearing  in  the  New  York  World  (1914-31)  and    Kirioth  (kfrcV),  the  same  as  KERIOTH  1. 
World-Telegram  (1931-39)  and  in  the  New  York    Kirjath  (kur'iath),  the  same  as  KIRJATH-JEARW 
Post  (1939-42)     After  1942  he  was  cartoonist  for   Kirjathaim    (kurjuthalm)    (Heb.-two   cities]     1 
Look    He  won  three  Pulitzer  prizes  Town,    N  _Palpstinei     1    Chron     6.76.     Kartan 


chunan  plain,  enjoys  great  agricultural  prosperity, 
its  principal  crops  arc  soybeans  and  grains  Vast 
timber  resources  are  exploited  The  province  has  a 
good  rail  net,  including  parts  of  the  South  Man- 
churian  RR  and  the  Chinese  Eastern  RR  Harbin, 
a  rail  junction,  is  tho  largest  city  Kirin,  city  (pop 
with  the  rest  of  Kirin  co  239,325),  the  capital  of 
the  province,  is  on  the  Sungan  river  It  has  rail 
connections  with  the  Manchunan  coastal  ports 


...pic  al  nomadic  tribe  of  the  Plains  area,  had  several    Kirby,  William,  1759-1850,  English  clergyman  and      Joshua  21  32    2  See  KIRIATHAIM 
distinctive  traitu,  including  a  pictographic  calendar  '     "  '    "  ' 


and  the  worship  of  a  stone  image,"  the  taimay    In     bees  of  England  (1802)  and,  with  William  Spence,    Kirjath-arim    (kur'jath-a'nm)    and    Kirjath-baa! 
'     '" 1  W  Montana,  but  by      4n  Introduction  to  Entomology  (4  vols  ,  1815-26)       (-b&'ul),  alternative  names  of  KIBJATH-JEARIM 


the  17th  cent  they  occupied  VV  Montana,  but  by  An  Introduction  to  Entomology  (4  vols  ,  1815-26)  (-ba'ul),  alternative  names  of  Kitu 

t  1700  they  had  moved  to  an  area  SE  of  the  Yel-  Kirby,  William,   1817-1906,  Canadian   author,  b  Kirjath-huzoth   (k&r'jath-hG'zoth)    [Heb.-city  of 

lowstono  river.   Here  they  came  into  contact  with  England     He  came  from  England  with  his  family  streets],  place,  E  of  the  Dead  Sea     Num    22  39 

the  Crow  Indians,  who  gave  the  Kiowa  permission  in  1832,  finally  settling  (1839)  at  Niagara-on-the-  Kirjath-jearim    (kur'jath-j6'urlm)    fHeb  ,»city   of 

to  settle  in  the  Black  Hills     While  living  there,  Lake,  where  he  was  appointed  collector  of  customs,  forests],  ancient  fortress  and  holy  place,  Palestine, 

the>   acquired  (c  1710)  the  horse,  probably  from  Besides  obscure  volumes  of  verse  and  tales,  m  1877  m  the  highlands  W  of  Jerusalem.    Joshua  9  17,  1 

the  Crow     Their  trade  was  mainly  with  the  An-  he  produced  I*  Chien  d'Or,  also  published  as  The  Sam.  6  21,  1  Chron   2  50,52,  13  6,6,  2  Chron    1  4, 

kara,  the  Mandan,  and  the  Hidatea    After  the  in-  Golden  Dog     The  great  success  of  this  romance  of  Neh   7  29     Kirjath   Joshua  18.28.    Kirjath-arim 

vadmg  Cheyenne  and  the  Sioux  drove  the  Kiowa  17th-century  Quebec  was  instrumental  in  estab-  Ezra  225     Kirjath-baal    Joshua   1560,  Judges 

from  the  Black  Hills,  they  were  forced  to  move  lishmg  the  popularity  of  the  historical  novel  in  18  14     Baalah    Joshua  15  9,10    Baale  of  Judah 

south  to  Comanche  territory,  tho  Kiowa  reached  Canadian  fiction  2  Sam  6  2. 

(1790)  a  permanent  peace  with  the  Comanche  after  Kirby-Smith,  Edmund :  see  SMITH,  EDMUND  KIRBY  Kirjath-sannah  (kur'jath-s&n'u)  and  Kirjath-sepher 

a  bloody  war.  According  to  Lewis  and  Clark  the  Kirbyvillc,  city  (pop   1,088),  E  Texas,  N  of  Beau-  (-se'fur),  alternative  names  of  DEBIR  1 

Kiowa  were  on  the  North  Platte  river  in  1805,  but  mont,  founded  1896,  me  1926.   It  is  a  lumbering  Kirktldy    of    Grange,    Sir    William    (kftrkdl'dP), 

not  much  later  they  were  occupj  ing  the  Arkansas  and  farm  center  m  a  pine-woods  region  o  1520-1673,     Scottish    soldier    and     politician 

CroM  reference*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  pafe  1. 


Prominent  in  the  Scottish  religious  wars,  he  waa 
associated  with  his  father  m  the  brutal  murder  of 
Cardinal  Beaton  in  1546  Seized  by  the  French  in 
1547,  he  was  held  prisoner  in  France  until  1550, 
when  he  escaped  to  become  a  secret  agent  of  Ed- 
ward VI  in  France  On  the  accession  of  Mary  I  to 
the  Englibh  throne  in  1653  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  king  of  France  Paidoned  for  his  part  m  the 
murder  of  Beaton,  he  returned  to  Scotland  m  1657 
and  became  a  prominent  Protestant  lender,  taking 
a  (stand  against  the  marriage  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  with  Lord  Darnloy  Ho  was  implicated  in  the 
assassi nation  of  Uizzio  After  Mary'H  marriage  to 
Bothwell,  Kirkaldy  was  the  leader  to  whom  she 
surrendered  at  Oarborry  in  1557,  bringing  to  an 
end  Mary's  actual  reign  While  she  was  a  prisoner 
in  England,  Kirkaldy  shifted  his  allegiance  to 
Mary's  supporters  and  held  Edinbuigh  castle  for 
her,  bringing  upon  himself  the  denunciation  of  his 
former  friend,  John  Knox,  and  of  other  Presby- 
terian leaders  In  157 *  ho  was  forced  to  sui render 
the  castle  to  a  Scottish-English  force  and  was 
hanged  See  L  A  Bat  be,  KirkaMy  of  Grange 
(1897),  Andrew  Lang,  History  of  Scotland,  Vol  II 
(1902) 

Kirkcaldy  (kurk6'de,  -kdl'dP),  buigh  (1931  pop 
43,874,  1948  estimated  pop  48,071),  Fifeshiro, 
Scotland,  N  of  Edinburgh  and  on  tho  Futh  of 
Forth  It  includes  DYSART  Kirkoaldy's  mam 
street,  4  mi  along  the  coast,  gave  rise  to  the  nimo 
"Lang  Toun  "  The  burgh  is  the  bnthplace  of 
Adam  Smith,  and  Thomas  Carlylo  and  Edward 
Irving  wore  schoolmasters  heio  at  tho  aamo  time 
Kirkcaldy's  industries  include  textile  printing  and 
the  manufacture  of  farm  machinery  and  boilers 

Kirkcudbright  (kurkoo'bre),  burgh  (pop  2, -111), 
county  town  of  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Scotland,  at 
the  head  of  the  Deo  estuary  and  SW  of  Dumfries 
The  ruined  castle  of  the  McClellans  is  here 

Kirkcudbrightshire  (kurkoo'brcShrr)  [Scottish.  = 
Church  of  St  Cuthbert]  maritime  <ountv  (899 
sq  mi,  19*1  pop  30,341,  1948  estimated  pop 
31,217),  SW  Scotland  The  county  town  is  Dal- 
boattie  The  county  is  bordered  on  the  south  b\  the 
Solwav  1'irth,  along  which  it  extends  in  a  bold, 
rugged  coast  line  The  northwest  portion  of  the 
county  is  wild  and  hilly  country  AgrK  ulture  (oats, 
turnips,  and  potatoes)  is  the  chief  o<  c  upatton,  and 
much  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  i  altlo  grazing  The 
region,  sometimes  referred  to  as  East  GAI  LOWAY, 
led  a  turbulent,  semi-independent  existence  even 

Kirke,  Sir  David  (kurk),  1596-1654.  1-ronch-born 
English  merchant  adventurer  In  1027  lie  and  his 
brothers  Lewis  and  Thomas  sailed  m  a  fleet  out- 
fitted by  their  father,  Gervase  Kirke,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Alexander  to  root  out  the  Iremh  settlement 
in  Canada  and  settle  Nova  Scotia  Near  New- 
foundland they  seized  20  Frenc  h  vessels  They  then 
rediu  ed  the  Frem  h  stations  in  Nova  S<  otia,  David 
went  bac  k  to  England  with  captive  leaders  and 
spoils  In  102<)  he  returned  and  forced  Samuel  de 
C  HAMPI  \IN  to  surrender  Quebec  Meanwhile 
Charles  I  had  made  peace  with  1<  ranee  and  all 
possessions  taken  after  April  24,  1029,  wore  re- 
stored Knighted  in  1033,  Sir  David  went  to  New- 
foundland in  Ifi38  as  governor  and  coloni/er  In 
tho  c  ivil  war  the  brothers  were  rov  alist,  and  Thom- 
as died  fighting  in  Kngland  Sir  David  was  de- 
prived of  Newfoundland  when  the  Common  wealth 
c  umo  into  power  \  portion  of  his  properties  were 
restored  to  him  short  lv  before  his  death  See  Hen- 
ry Kirke,  First  English  Conqutsl  nf  Canada  (1871) 

Kirkintilloch  (kuikmti"lokh),  burgh  (pop  11,817), 
Dumbartonshire,  Scotland  It  became  a  buigh  in 
1170  There  arc  remains  of  the  foit  at  the  end  of 
tho  Wall  of  Antoninus  and  fragments  of  the  wall 

Kirk-Kihssa,  Turkev    see  KIKKI  \HLI  r 

Kirkland,  Samuel,  1741-1808,  American  missionary 
to  the  Oneida  Indians,  h  Norwich,  Conn  ,  grad 
College  of  New  Jeisey  (now  Princeton),  1705  Aft- 
er 1760,  he  went  among  the  Oneida  lived  accord- 
ing to  their  customs  preached  to  them,  and  l>e- 
came  their  valued  counselor  He  is  credited  with  a 
part  in  preventing  the  Iroquois  from  joining  a  con- 
federacy against  the  whites  which  the  Shawnee 
Indians  urgeci  at  the  time  of  Lord  Dunmoio's  War 
(1774)  Kirkland  kept  the  Oneida  loyal  to  the 
colonists  throughout  the  American  Revolution, 
after  the  war  he  assisted  in  making  treaties  of  peace 
with  the  Iroquois  and  in  working  out  plans  for 
their  welfare  He  again  (1790-92)  pacified  the  Six 
Nations,  when  there  was  some  danger  of  their  join- 
ing the  Ohio  tribes  in  levolt  He  realized  one  of  his 
life's  ambitions  when  (1793)  ho  received — through 
the  aid  of  Alexander  Hamilton — a  charter  from 
New  York  state  to  found  Hamilton  Oneida  Acad- 
emy for  the  education  of  American  and  Indian 
youth  Few  Indians  attended,  however,  and  as 
Hamilton  College  it  changed  over  to  a  regular  cur- 
riculum 

Kirkland,  town  (pop  2,084),  W  Wash  ,  on  Lake 
Washington  opposite  Seattle,  settled  1872,  me 
1905. 

Kirkland  Lake,  mining  town  (1948  estimated  pop 
19,734),  E  Ont ,  N  of  Sudburv  and  near  Quebec 
Three  of  Ontario's  laigeat  gold  mines  are  here 

Kirklareli   (klrkLi'rele),  town   (14,412),   European 
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Turkey,  E  of  Adnanople  A  trade  center,  it  is  noted 
for  its  numerous  mosques  and  Greek  churches 
Here  in  the  First  Balkan  War  the  Bulgarians  de- 
feated (1912)  the  Turks  The  town  was  formerly 
known  M  Kirk-Kihssa 

Kirklees  (kurk'lcV),  village,  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, England,  NE  of  Huddersfield  It  has  ruins  of 
a  Cistercian  convent  Thei  e  is  a  legend  that  Robm 
Hood  died  here 

Kirksville,  city  (pop  10,080),  co  seat  of  Adair  co  , 
N  Mo  ,  N  of  Moberly,  founded  c  1841,  mo  1867 
It  is  the  trade  and  industrial  center  of  a  dairy,  live- 
stock, poultry,  and  coal  area,  shoes  are  made  here 
Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College  and 
Kirksville  (  'ollege  of  Osteopathy  and  Surgery  are 
m  Kirksville 

Kirkuk  (klrkook'),  town  (pop  c  30,000),  NE  Iraq, 
c  230  mi  N  of  Baghdad  It  is  built  on  a  mound 
containing  the  remains  of  settlements  going  back 
to  3000  B  C  It  is  in  a  region  yielding  fruit  and 
wheat  and  is  one  of  tho  c  hiof  market  towns  of 
Kurdistan  The  great  Kirkuk  oil  fields  are  linked 
by  pipe  line  to  tho  Mediterranean,  one  branch 
going  to  Tripoli  (Lebanon),  the  other  to  Haifa, 
(Israel) 

Kirkwall  (kurk'wol,  -wul),  burgh  (1931  pop  3,517, 
1948  estimated  pop  4,376),  capital  of  the  Orkney 
Islands,  Scotland,  on  the  east  coast  of  Pomona  It 
has  a  good  harbor  and  carries  on  trading,  fishing, 
and  boatbuilding  The  Cathedral  of  St  Magnus 
was  founded  by  Hognvald,  jarl  of  Orkney,  in  1137 
The  adjoining  bishop's  palace,  in  ruins,  dates  also 
from  the  12th  cent  King  Haakou  IV  of  Norway 
died  here  m  1263 

Kirk  wood,  Daniel,  1814-95,  American  astronomer 
and  teacher,  b  Bladensburg,  Md  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  Delaware  College  in  1851 
and  was  president  of  the  college  from  1854  to  1850 
Then  he  wont  to  the  Umv  of  Indiana  as  professor 
of  mathematics  He  was  much  interested  in  mathe- 
matical astronomy,  and  in  1891  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  on  astronomy  at  Stanford  Umv  His 
research  work  was  principally  devoted  to  comets 
and  meteors  and  to  the  lacunae  in  the  distribution 
of  the  orbits  of  the  asteroids  and  in  the  ring  system 
of  Saturn  Among  his  publications  are  Metujnc 
Astronomy  (1807),  Comets  and  Meteors  (1873),  and 
The  Asteroids  (1887)  His  detailed  criticism  of  the 
nebular  hypothesis  of  Laplace  gained  notice 
Kirkwood,  Samuel  Jordan,  1813-94,  C  ivil  War 
governor  of  Iowa  (1800-64),  b  Harford  co  ,  Md 
Moving  to  Ohio  in  1835,  ho  served  (1845-49)  as 
pro&ec  utmg  attorney  for  Hichland  co  and  waa  a 
member  (I860  51)  of  the  Ohio  constitutional  con- 
vention In  1855  he  settled  m  Iowa  and  was 
elected  (I860)  to  the  state  legislature  and  then  to 
tho  governorship  for  two  terms  A  thoroughgoing 
radical  Republican,  he  supplied  tho  Union  army 
with  over  50  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
partly  fitted  out  with  his  own  money  Conscrip- 
tion was  unnecessary  during  his  stay  in  office,  and 
ho  also  successfully  quelled  internal  dissension  In 
1800  Kirkwood  was  appointed  to  the  U  S  Senate 
to  fill  an  unexpired  term  ami  served  until  IS07  He 
was  elected  governor  for  a  third  term  (1870^77), 
was  in  the  U  S  Senate  again  (1877  81)  and  served 
as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (1881-82)  bv  appoint- 
ment of  President  James  V  Garfield  See  biog- 
raphy by  Dan  K  Clark  (1917),  William  B  Hes- 
seltine,  Lincoln  and  the  War  Governors  (1948) 
Kirkwood,  city  (pop  12,132),  E  Mo  ,  business  and 
residential  suburb  of  St  Louis,  laid  out  1852,  me 
1865 

Kirov,  Sergei  Mironovich  (sTrga'  mvTr6'nuvIch 
ke'ruf),  1888-19*4,  Russian  Communist  leader 
He  fought  in  the  c  ivil  wai  of  1917-20  and  rose  to 
wer  as  one  of  Stalin  s  most  trusted  aides  A  mem- 
r of  tho  Politburo  from  1930,  he  urged  the 
democratization  of  the  administrative  system  and 
the  abolition  of  class  distinctions  He  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Communist  party  at  Leningrad  when 
he  was  assassinated  The  arrests  that  followed  his 
murder  led  to  the  announcement  of  the  discovery 
of  an  alleged  plot  fomented  by  TROTSKY,  ZINO- 
\IE\,  KAMENKV,  RYKOV.  and  others  The  party 
purge  and  the  treason  trials  of  the  following  years 
were  the  outgrowth  of  Kirov's  murder  The  new 
constitution  of  the  USSR,  promulgated  in  1936,  is 
said  to  have  been  based  on  Kirov's  reform  project 
Kirov  (ke'ruf),  formerly  Vyatka  (vyat'ku),  city 
(pop  143,181),  capital  of  Kirov  oblast,  E  European 
RSFSR,  on  the  Vyatka  river  It  is  an  industrial 
and  historic  center  and  an  important  communica- 
tions point  Founded  (12th  cent  )  by  Novgorod 
colonists  as  Khlynov,  it  soon  became  the  capital  of 
an  independent  republic  which  in  1482  was  an- 
nexed to  Moscowr  by  Ivan  III  In  the  19th  cent  , 
\  yatka  was  used  as  a  place  of  political  exile  The 
industrial  growth  of  the  city  began  after  the 
Russian  Revolution  Vyatka  was  renamed  for 
S  M  Kirov  m  1934  There  is  a  citadel  with  an 
18th-century  cathedral 

Kirovabad  (ke"ruvubut'),'city  (pop  98,743),  W  cen- 
tral Azerbaijan  8SR,  on  the  Gandzha  river  For- 
merly named  Gandzha  or  Ganja,  it  was  the  c  apital 
of  a  khanate  under  Persian  suzerainty  until  its  con- 
quest (1804)  by  the  Russians,  who  named  it  Eli- 
savetpol  It  became  Gandzha  again  after  the  Rus- 
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eian  Revolution,  but  in  1935  it  was  renamed  in 
honor  of  S  M  Kirov  Tho  city  is  an  industrial 
center,  producing  cotton  textiles,  cottonseed  oil, 
copper  sulphate,  and  wine  It  has  a  17th-century 
mosque 

Kirovograd  (ke'ruvugraf),  city  (pop  100,331), 
capital  of  Kirovograd  oblast,  S  central  Ukraine, 
on  tho  Ingul  river  It  is  the  centei  of  an  agricultural 
region  It  was  founded  as  a  foi  tress  m  1754  and 
named  Ehsavotgrad  (also  spelled  Yehsavetgrad) 
for  Empress  Elizabeth  Between  1881  and  1919  it 
was  the  scene  of  several  pogroms  (massacres  ol 
Jews)  It  was  renamed  Zinovievsk  in  1924,  Kirov  o 
in  1930,  and  Kirovograd  in  19*9  In  the  Second 
World  Wai  it  was  held  (1941-43)  by  the  Germans 

Kirovsk  (kf'rufsk),  city  (1939  estimated  pop 
50,000),  N  European  RSFSR,  on  the  Kola  Penin- 
sula and  the  Murmansk  RR  Pounded  in  1929, 
it  is  the  center  of  the  apatite,  nephehte,  and  tita- 
nium mines  in  the  Khibmy  mts  It  was  called 
Khibrnogoisk  until  1934 

Kirriemuir  (kMmui'),  burgh  (pop  3,326),  Angus 
Scotland,  NW  of  Forfar  It  is  a  linen-weaving 
village  and  is  the  "Thrums"  of  Jatnes  M  Barnc, 
who  was  born  here 

kirschwasser  (ktrsh'\  t"nur)  (Ger  , -cherry  water J, 
a  LICJUEUU  made  pnnc  ipally  in  Germany  from  the 
pulp  and  crushed  stones  of  the  cherry,  fermented, 
then  distilled  and  sweetened 

Kirsehir  (kersh?'hc"r),  town  (pop  13,783),  central 
Turkev,  c  85  mi  SK  of  \nkara  It  LS  noted  for  its 
carpet  manufacture 

Kirshon,  Vladimir  Mikhailovich  (v  la'dj  Imh  mekhl'- 
luvlch  kershdn'),  1902- 47,  Russian  dramatist  He 
began  his  career  with  Rtd  Rust  (1927,  Erig  ti  , 
19 iO),  a  play  showing  the  degeneration  of  a  revolu- 
tionist under  the  New  Economic  Policy  His  play 
Bread  (1930,  Eng  tr  ,  1934)  deals  with  the  struggle 
against  hoarding  on  collective  farms  He  waa  an 
ardent  spokesman  for  the  new  order  in  Russia 

Kirtland  Hills,  village  (pop  2*7),  NE  Ohio,  NC 
of  Cleveland,  settled  1S08-9,  me  1926  The  hr-L 
Mormon  temple  was  built  hero,  1833-36,  bv  Joseph 
Smith  and  his  followers 

Kirun,  Formosa   see  KKEIUNCJ 

Kiruna  (ke'runa),  village  (pop  10,684),  Nonbotten 
co  ,  N  Sweden  It  is  the  center  of  the  Lappland 
iron-mining  district  A  model  town,  which  was 
built  after  the  opening  of  the  mines  (c  1900),  Kiru- 
na is  run  entirely  by  electricity  from  the  Poiuts 
power  station  The  ore,  more  than  70  peicent  pure, 
is  mined  on  the  suiface  and  shipped  on  the  Lapp- 
land  RR  (completed  1903)  to  the  Baltic  port 
LUIK\  and  to  the  ice-free  Atlantic  port,  NARVIK, 
Norway  It  was  to  prevent  shipment  of  Kiruna  ore 
to  Germany  that,  in  the  Second  World  War,  the 
Allies  attempted  to  seize  Narvik  (1940) 

Kirwan,  Richard  (kui'wn),  1733-1812,  Irish  chemist 
and  geologist  He  was  one  of  the  last  defenders  of 
the  PHLOOT8TOV  theory,  which  he  upheld  in  his 
Essay  on  Phlogiston  arul  the  Constitution  of  Acids 
( 1 787)  His  arguments  were  answered  by  Lavoisiei 
and  other  French  chemists,  and  he  finally  gave  up 
tho  theory  in  1791 

Kiryat  Haim  (kir'vat  him'),  town  (pop  c  10,000). 
N  Israel,  5  mi  K  of  Haifa,  founded  1933  It  is 
chiefly  a  settlement  of  farmers  The  name  is  also 
spelled  Kniat  Haim  and  Qiryat  Haivnn 

Kiryu  (MnV),  city  (1947  pop  91.4H2),  Gumma  pre- 
fecture, centjal  Honshu,  Japan  It  is  a  major  cen- 
ter in  the  production  of  silk  and  lavon 

Kisfaludy,  Charles  (klsh'foloode),  Hung  Kisfalitdij 
Kdroly  (ka'roi),  1788-18,30,  Hungarian  dramatist, 
founder  of  the  Hungarian  national  drama  His 
Tatars  in  Hujigarii  (1819)  was  the  first  genuinely 
dramatic  Hungarian  play  and  the  first  of  the  manv 
successes  by  which  he  established  the  national 
drama  Ho  was  cofounder  ( 1822) ,  w  ith  his  brother, 
and  editor  of  the  literary  journal  Aurora,  in  which 
Michael  Vorosmarty  and  other  poets  were  intro- 
duced Among  his  works  are  the  comedies  The 
Suitors  and  The  Rebels  and  the  tragedy  Ircn<  His 
brother,  the  poet  Alexander  Kisfaludy,  Hung  AYs- 

faludy  Sdndor  (shan'dor),  1772-1844, founded  the 
Hungarian  school  of  lyric  poetry  He  is  espec  uilly 
famous  for  his  two  volumes  of  love  Jjrics,  The 
Loves  of  Himfu  (1801,  1807) 

Kish  1  Father  of  Saul  1  Sam  9  1,  10  21  Crs  Acts 
13  21  2  Uncle  of  Saul  1  Chron  S  30,  9  30  3 
Ancestor  of  Mordecai  Lsther  25  4  Merante  1 
Chron  23  21,  24  29,  2  Chron  2912 

Kish,  ancient  c  ity  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  Euphrates 
valley,  c  8  mi  E  of  Babylon  It  was  occupied 
from  verj  ancient  times,  and  waa  a  Sumcrian  city 
in  the  4th  millennium  B  (  ,  when  it  soems  to  have 
been  powerful  and  rich  The  site,  first  visited  by 
a  European  in  modern  tunes  in  1816,  has  been 
thoroughly  excavated  since  1922  The  finds  in 
the  earliest  city  are  invaluable  for  understanding 
early  Mesopotamia,  and  nearer  the  .surface  there 
were  also  valuable  discoveries,  especially  a  palace 
of  Sargon  of  \gade  and  a  great  temple  built  by 
Nebuc  hadne/zar  and  Nabomdus  in  the  latei 
Babv  Ionian  period 

Kishi  (kfshl),  Levite   see  KUSHAIAH 

Kishinev  (klshSnydf),  Rumanian  Chtsinau,  city 
(1930  pop.  114,  89«),  capital  of  the  Moldavian 

SSR     First  mentioned  c  1420,  it  wa»  the  cultural, 
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spiritual,  commercial,  and  (after  annexation  by 
Uutssia  in  1812)  political  center  of  BESSARABIA. 
Until  1941  about  40  per  cent  of  the  population  was 
Jewish,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  a  severe  pogrom  in 
190.)  The  region  produces  wine  arid  agricultural 
products. 

Kishion  (kl'sh?5n)  (Hob  , -hairiness],  unidentified 
Levitical  border  town,  \\  of  the  Sea  of  Galileo 
Joshua  19  20  Kishou  Joshua  21  28  Kedesh  1 
Chron  0.72 

Klshon  (kl'shon)  IHeb  =  tortuous.],  river  of  central 
Palestine,  rising  Mo\v  Mt  Gill>oa,  flowing  NW 
through  tho  Vale  of  Esdraelon,  and  emptying  into 
the  Meditetraiiean  near  Haifa  On  its  banks 
occurred  the  defeat  of  Sisera  and  the  slaving  by  Eli- 
jah of  the  prophets  of  Baal  Judges  4  7,13.  5  21, 
1  Kings  IS  40  Kison  Ps  8*  9  In  Arabic  the  name 
is  Nahr  el-Mukutta  For  another  Kishon,  see 
KISHION 

Kiska,  inland.  «  20  mi  long,  off  W  Alaska,  in  the 
Rat  Island*  group,  one  of  the  ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS 
It  w  mountainous  rising  to  nearly  4,000  ft.  in 
Ktxku  Volcano  It,  lies  about  halfway  between  Adak 
iiid  Attu  and  was  impoitant  in  the  Second  World 
\V  ur  It  was  oo(  upied  and  strongly  garrusoned  bv 
the  Japanese  in  1442  In  1943  it  was  c  ut  off  by  the 
U  X  recapture  of  Attu  and  the  Japanese  evac  uated 
it  in  Aug ,  194.*  An  \meriean  air  ami  naval  base 
was  established 

Kiskunf elegyhaza,  Hung    KiakunfttegyMsa   (kfsh'- 

koonfa"lS-dyuhii''eo),  city  (pop    38,930),  central 
""1  of  Kecsh 


Hungary,   15  mi    SSE  i 


Kecskemet,  sometimes 


called  only  Felegyhaza  Destroyed  by  the  Turks, 
it  wa«  rebuilt  in  the  1740s  It  is  the  market  center 
for  a  cattle-raising  and  fruit-growing  region 

Kislovodsk  (krsluvOtsk')  [ltus,-acid  water),  city 
(pop  51,289),  S  Stavropol  Territory.  RS1-SR.  in 
the  central  Greater  Cau<a«us,  SW  of  Pyatigorsk 
It  la  a  famous  health  resort  with  mineral  springs 
and  has  saiiatonums  and  a  ph\  su  o-therapeutical 
institute  During  tho  Se<ond  World  War  it  was 
held  (1942-43)  by  tho  Germans 

Kismarton,  Austria  see  EWKNHTADT 

Kismayu  (kTsml'oo),  Ital  Chisimaw  (kozc'ma'yo), 
town  (pop  10,000),  S  Italian  Somahland,  a  port  on 
the  Indian  Otean  It  was  founded  in  1872  by  the 
sultan  of  Znnsjhai  Great  Britain  held  it  from  1887 
until  1924,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Ital>  There 
are  mosques  and  a  fort,  which  were  construe  ted  by 
the  sultan 

Kison  (kl'&on) ,  river  of  Palestine   see  KISHON 

Kispest  (klsh'pfisht),  industrial  suburb  (pop 
66,149),  Hungary,  SE  of  Budapest 

Kiss,  August  (ou'goost  kh')  1802-65,  German 
sculptor,  especially  known  for  his  animals  in  bronze 
He  attained  fame  with  the  model  of  his  Afount&i 
imazon  Attacked  by  a  Tigtr  (1819),  later  it  was  ex- 
ecuted in  marble  loi  LOUIM  I  of  Bavaria  and  m 
biouse  for  the  steps  at  the  entrance  to  the  Berlin 
Museum  Among  his  other  w  01  k.s  are  St  George 
Slaying  the  Draym  for  the  Old  Palate  Beilin,  and 
an  equestrian  /'YerfcricA  th?  Great  at  Bieslau 

Kissimmee  (klstru'e),  city  (pop  4.225),  co  seat  of 
Osceola  co  ,  <ential  Ha  ,  on  Tohopekaliga  Lake  M 
of  Orlando  It  is  a  hunting  and  fishing  resort  and  a 
tiade  center  for  < attic  country 

Kissimmee,  Lake,  tential  Fla  ,  N  of  Lake  Okeecho- 
bee,  E  of  Tampa,  one  of  the  state's  laigcst  fresh- 
water lakes 

Kissingen,  Bavaria  we  BID  KISSINUJEN 

Kistna  (kfst'nu)  or  Krishna  (krlah'nu),  river,  c  800 
mi  long,  rising  in  Bombay  state,  in  the  Western 
Ghats  It  flows  generally  SE  and  E  across  Hydera- 
bad, then  forms  the  Hyderabad-Madras  border  for 
a  short  distance,  and  nosses  Madras  prov  to  emp- 
ty into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  The  river  supplies  water 
for  irrigation  Its  association  with  the  Hindu  god 
Krishna  makes  it  sacred 

Kitasato,  Shibasaburo  (shtb'i'siibooro  ko'tas-l'to), 
1852-1931,  Japanese  physician  He  worked  with 
Robert  Koch  in  Germany  (1885-91),  and  after  re- 
turning to  Japan  he  founded  an  institute  for  the 
study  of  infectious  diseases  of  which  he  became 
director  (1891)  His  most  noted  contribution  to 
bacteriology  was  the  discovery  (1894)  of  the  in- 
fectious agent  of  bubonic  plague  which  he  described 
simultaneously  with  Alexandre  Yorsin 

Kit  Carson  Peak,  14,100  ft  high,  8  central  Colo  ,  in 
the  Sangre  de  CYisto  Mts.  of  the  Rockies 

Kit-Cat  Club,  London  social  and  political  club, 
active  c  1700-1720  It  wan  organised  by  Jacob 
TONBON,  a  publisher,  and  other  Whig  supporters  of 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty  Membership  included 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Congreve,  Addison,  Steele, 
and  Sir  Godfrey  KNELLER,  who  painted  portraits  of 
48  of  the  members  The  club  was  probably  named 
after  Christopher  Cat  m  whose  bakery  and  tav- 
ern early  meetings  nere  held 

kitchen.  When  cooking  first  moved  indoors,  it  was 
performed,  with  other  domestic  labors,  in  the  com- 
mon room,  whore  the  fire  burned  on  the  hearth, 
or — even  more  primitively,  before  chimneys  were 
known — on  the  floor  in  the  center  of  the  room 
With  the  building  of  larger  houses,  the  kitchen  be- 
came a  separate  room  Little  is  known  of  the  culi- 
nary arrangements  of  antiquity  Excavations  at 
Pompeii  «how  separate  rooms  fitted  with  the  simple 
equipment  still  used  by  some  Orientate  A  large 
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braaier,  or  metal  basket  on  legs,  held  burning  char* 
coal  over  which  a  single  basin  could  he  simmered 
In  homes  of  wealthy  Romans  a  bench  or  "range"  of 
brick  or  masonry  contained  several  holes,  so  that  a 
number  of  dishes  could  be  cooked  at  once  Water 
was  kept  in  jars  and  heated  m  large  caldrons  Al- 
though the  peoples  of  N  Europe  used  stoves  from 
ancient  times  for  heating,  they  cooked  over  open 
fires,  and  baked  in  outdoor  ovens  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  many  of  the  finest  kitchens  wore  m  the  mon- 
asteries, tho  kitchens  were  in  separate  buildings  and 
were  equipped  for  cooking,  brewing,  and  baking  on  a 
large  scale  In  rustic  communities  and  poorer 
homes,  the  kitchen  still  holds  its  ancient  place  as 
center  of  the  house  In  American  colonial  and 
pioneer  dav«  it  was  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  operations  of  spinning,  weaving,  sewing,  knit- 
ting, and  harness  mending,  as  well  as  cooking 
Early  American  manor  houses,  especially  in  the 
South,  usually  had  separate  kitchens,  often  con- 
nected with  the  house  by  a  eoxered  way  or  porch 
Many  farmhouses,  before  the  use  of  gas  or  oil 
stoves,  had  a  summer  kitchen  wheie  canning  and 
reserving  and  the  preparation  of  meals  for  harvest 
ands  could  bo  earned  on  without  heating  the 
house  The  study  of  HOME  ECONOMICS  has  resulted 
in  kitchen*  which  are  scientifically  planned  to  save 
steps*  and  time 

Kitchen  Cabinet,  popular  name  for  the  group  of 
intimate,  unofficial  advisers  of  President  Andrew 
JACKSON  Jackson  early  in  his  administration 
abandoned  official  cabinet  meetings  and  used  his 
department  heads  almost  entirely  to  execute  de- 
partmental duties,  while  the  policies  of  his  adminis- 
tration were  formed  in  meetings  of  the  Kitchen 
Cabinet  The  members  of  the  informal  cabinet  in- 
cluded the  older  Francis  P  BLAIR,  Duff  GREEN, 
Isaac  Hill,  Amos  KENDALL,  and  William  B  Lewis 
John  H  EATON  of  the  regular  cabinet  met  with  the 
group,  Martin  VAN  BUREN  also  was  taken  into  its 
confidence  The  members  of  the  Kitchen  Cabinet 
were  able  journalists,  editors  of  influential  regional 
newspapers  They  continued  to  wield  effective 
pens  in  defence  of  the  administration  measures 
after  they  came  to  Washington  Kendall  —  perhaps 
the  ablest  and  most  influential  member  —vigorous- 
ly defended  the  policies  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  the 
Globe,  the  administration  journal  edited  by  Francis 
P  Blair 

Kitchener,  Horatio  Herbert  Kitchener,  1st  Earl, 
1850-1916,  British  field  marshal  and  statesman 
Trained  at  the  Hoyal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich 
(1868-70),  he  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Royal  Engineers  (1871)  after  a  brief  period 
of  service  in  the  French  army  After  duty  m  Pales- 
tine, Cyprus,  and  Egypt,  he  was  attached  (188  i) 
to  the  Egyptian  armv,  then  in  the  course  of  British 
reorganization  He  attempted  unsuccessfully 
(1884)  to  relieve  Gen  Charles  George  GORDON, 
who  was  besieged  bv  Mahdists  at  Khartoum  He 
was  governor  general  of  Eastern  Sudan  (1886-88) 
and  helped  turn  back  the  last  Mahdi-st  invasion  of 
Egypt  (1889)  In  1892  he  was  made  sirdar  (com- 
mander in  chief)  of  the  Egyptian  army  and  in  1896, 
on  the  formation  of  Salisbury's  imperialist  minis- 
try, began  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan,  preparing 
the  way  by  careful  administrative  work  and  the 
construction  of  a  railway  along  the  Nile  He  won 
brilliant  victories  at  Firket  (1896),  at  Ahu  Hamed 
(1896),  near  Atbara  (1898),  and  at  Omdurman 
(1898)  and  finally  established  himself  at  Khartoum 
He  was  made  governor  general  of  the  Sudan  In 
1899  he  was  called  to  the  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR  an 
chief  of  staff  to  Lord  Roberts  As  second  in  com- 
mand he  reorganized  transport,  led  an  unsuccessful 
attack  on  Paardeberg,  and  suppressed  the  Boer  re- 
volt near  Pnska  In  1900,  when  Roberta  returned 
to  England,  believing  the  Boer  resistance  crushed, 
Kitchener  was  left  to  face  the  continued  guerrilla 
warfare  led  by  Christian  De  Wet  and  Louis  Botha 
By  a  slow  extension  of  fortified  blockhouses  and 
the  systematic  denudation  of  tho  farm  lands  —  a 
method  for  which  he  was  much  criticized  —  Kitch- 
ener finally  secured  Boer  submission  (1902) 
Kitchener  was  created  viscount  and  sent  to  India 
as  commander  in  chief  of  British  forces  there  He 
redistributed  the  troops  and  gained  greater  ad- 
ministrative control  of  the  army  in  the  face  of  seri- 
ous opposition  from  the  viceroy,  Lord  Curaon  He 
left  India  in  1909,  was  made  field  marshal,  and 
served  (1911-14)  as  consul  general  in  Egypt  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War,  Kitchener 
was  recalled  to  England  as  secretary  of  state  for 
war  Virtually  alone  m  his  belief  that  the  war 
would  last  a  number  of  years,  he  planned  and  car- 
ried out  a  vast  expansion  of  the  army  from  20 
divisions  m  1914  to  70  in  1916  In  1915  he  was 
attacked  by  the  newspapers  owned  by  NORTH- 
CMFKE  for  the  British  Jack  of  munitions  His  rela- 
tions with  the  cabinet  were  strained,  and  he  even 
offered  to  resign  Kitchener  greatly  feared  Rus- 
sia's inability  to  continue  resistance  In  1916  he 
sailed  on  H  M  8  Hampshire  to  confer  with  the  tsar 
and  Russian  military  leaders  The  Hampthtre  was 
sunk  under  mysterious  circumstances  off  the  Ork- 
ney Islands  and  Kitchener  was  drowned  He  was 
idolized  by  many  Englishmen  as  one  of  the  great 
military  leaders  of  British  imperial  expansion  See 
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biographies  by  R,  B  Esher  (1921),  George  Arthur 
(3  vote.,  1920),  and  Arthur  Hodges  (1936) 
Kitchener,  city  (pop  35,657),  co  seat  of  Wateiloo 
co  ,  S  Ont.,  m  the  Grand  River  valley  W  of 
Toronto  Settled  largely  by  Germans  from  Penn- 
sylvania m  1806,  it  was  known  as  Berlin  until  1910, 
when  it  was  renamed  in  memory  of  Lord  Kitchener 
Its  industries  include  manufacturing,  tanning,  and 
meat  packing  The  town  of  Waterloo  adjoins  the 
city  St  Jerome's  College  (junior)  is  here,  and 
Victoria  Park  is  notably  attractive 
kitchen  midden,  refuse  heap  left  bv  a  prehistoric 
community  Middens  were  first  studied  m  Den- 
mark as  furnishing  material  of  value  to  anthro- 
pology They  vary  in  age  and  are  found  in  both 
hemispheres  Those  near  coasts,  as  in  Denmark 
and  in  Inwood  Park,  New  York  cit> ,  usually  con- 
sist largely  of  shells  of  edible  mollusks  Bones  in- 
dicate what  fishes,  birds,  and  mammals  were  used 
as  food  Pottery  and  implements  of  stone  and 
bone  are  found  m  middens,  giving  evidence  as  to 
tho  race  and  the  time  of  the  people  who  occupied 
a  site 

kite,  bird  of  prey  allied  to  the  hawk  and  the  eagle 
and  noted  for  grace  in  flying  The  swallow-tailed, 
white-tailed,  and  Everglade  kites,  found  chiefly  in 
marshes  and  woodlands  of  the  S  United  States,  are 
known  in  South  America,  while  the  Mississippi  kite 
is  found  only  raiely  as  far  south  as  Guatemala 
Kites  feed  mainly  on  small  reptiles  and  insects 
The  Everglade  kite  limits  its  diet  to  a  fresh-water 
snail  The  common  kite  of  England,  once  abundant 
and  now  one  of  tho  rarest  birds  of  prev,  used  to  act 
as  a  scavenger  in  the  streets  of  London 
kite,  an  aircraft  lestramed  by  a  towhne  and  de- 
riving its  lift  from  the  aerodynamic  force  of  the 
wind  upon  it  Commonly  the  kite  consists  of  a 
light  framework  upon  which  paper,  silk,  or  other 
thin  material  is  stretched  Some  consist  of  one 
plane  surface,  some  have  more  than  one  surface 
with  the  surfaces  in  different  planes,  and  otheis 
are  compound,  i  e  ,  they  are  a  combination  of  the 
features  of  plane-surface  kites  with  those  having 
more  than  one  plane  surface  Those  having  one 
plane  surface  generally  require  a  tail  for  balancing 
Kites  are  often  made  in  the  shape  of  animals  and  in 
other  forms  Kite  making  has  long  been  practiced 
in  China,  Japan,  Java,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula 
It  is  thought  that  the  first  use  of  kites  to  secure 
meteorological  information  was  made  by  Alexandei 
Wilson  of  Scotland,  who  in  1749  used  them  to  carry 
thermometois  aloft  In  1752  Benjamin  Franklin 
used  kites  to  study  the  electricity  of  lightning  The 
box  kite  was  invented  c  1893  bv  Lawrence  Har- 
grave,  an  Australian,  and  in  vanouHly  modified 
forms  it  was  utilized  fqr  carrying  aloft  self-record- 
ing meteorological  instruments  from  c  1894  After 
airplanes  became  available  this  use  of  kites  was 
gradually  discontinued  The  tetrahedrnl  kite  was 
used  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell  for  making  experi- 
ments on  problems  of  airplane  const  ruction  See 
L  H  Hunt,  2n  Kit,  t  That  fly  (1929) 
kithara  (kf'thuru)  or  cithara  Wthuni),  musical 
instrument  of  tho  ancient  Greeks  It  was  a  larger 
form  of  the  LYRE,  used  bv  professional  musicians 
both  for  solo  plaving  and  for  the  accompaniment  of 
poetry  It  consisted  of  a  wooden  frame  with  u 
resonator  box  and  was  strung  originally  with  5 
strings  Later  there  were  7  strings,  and  finally  (5th 
cent  B  C  )  11  strings 

Kithlish  (kith'-),  unidentified  town,  SW  Palestine 
Joshua  1540 
Kitron    (WtrSn),    unidentified    town,    N    central 

Palestine    Judges  1  .JO 

Klrtanning  (klta'nlng),  industrial  borough  (pop 
7,550),  co  seat  of  Armstrong  co  ,  W  Pa  ,  on  the 
Allegheny  river  and  N  of  Pittsburgh,  settled  179(>, 
laid  out  1804,  me  1821  It  has  collieries,  foundries, 
and  brick  and  clay  works  The  original  site  an 
Indian  village,  was  destroyed  (1756)  by  John 
Armstrong 

Kittatinny  Mountain  (kltutm'e),  ridge  of  the  Ap- 
palachian system,  extending  from  its  junction  wit  It 
the  Shawangunk  Mt  in  SE  New  York  across  New 
Jersey  to  join  Blue  Mt  in  E  Pennsylvania 
Kittery  (kl'ture),  town  (pop  5,374),  extreme  SW 
Maine  It  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua  op- 
posite Portsmouth,  N  H  ,  with  which  it  is  connect- 
ed by  two  bndges  (1923, 1940)  A  settlement  called 
Piscataqua  was  made  here  in  1622,  it  was  incorpo- 
rated afl  Kittery  (the  first  town  in  Maine)  in  1647 
and  grew  as  a  trading,  fishing,  lumber-shipping, 
and  shipbuilding  place.  John  Paul  Jones's  ship 
Ranger  was  built  (1777)  in  Kittery  by  Portsmouth 
shipwrights;  the  Kearaarge  of  Civil  War  fame  was 
also  built  here  The  Portsmouth  naval  base  (see 
PORTSMOUTH,  N  H  )  is  located  on  islands  formerly 
part  of  Kittery,  now  Federal  property,  and  is  con- 
nected with  Kittery  by  two  bridges  At  Kittery 
Point,  now  a  resort,  is  the  old  William  Pepperrell 
house  ( 1682) .  Celia  Thaxter's  home  was  on  Cutts 
Island,  part  of  Kittery  town. 
Kirtim  or  Chittim  (both  kl'tlfm),  biblical  term  for 
Cyprus,  but  often  extended  to  include  lands  in 
general  W  of  Syria.  The  name  is  connected  with 
that  of  the  Cyprian  port  Crnvm  Gen.  10  4;  Num. 
2424;  1  Chron  1.7;  lea.  23  1,12;  Jer.  2.10,  E»ek 
276,  Dan.  11.30;  1  Mao.  1.1. 
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Kittredw,  George  tyman,  1860-1941,  American 
scholar,  b,  Boston ,  grad  Harvard,  1882  He 
joined  the  faculty  of  Harvard  m  1888  and  was  pro- 
fessor of  English  there  from  1896  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1936,  An  authority  on  Chaucer,  Shak- 
spere,  the  English  language,  halladrv,  and  witch- 
craft, he  wrote  and  edited  books  on  all  these  sub- 
jects His  one-volume  edition  of  the  complete 
works  oft1  Shakspere  appeared  in  1936,  the  first  of 
hiH  more  detailed  editions  of  the  separate  plays  ap- 
peared in  1939,  but  the  series  was  not  completed 
Kitty  Hawk  or  Kittyhawk,  sandy  peninsula,  NE 
N  C  ,  E  of  Albemarle  Sound  It  was  the  scene 
from  1900  to  1903  of  the  Wright  brothers'  experi- 
ments with  gliders  and  airplanes  On  the  sand 
dunes  here  was  established  in  1927  the  Kill  Devil 
Hill  National  Memorial  (31440  acres)  to  com- 
memorate their  first  successful  flight 
Kitzbtthel  (klts'buliul),  town  (pop  7,910),  Tyrol, 
W  Austria,  NNE  of  Innsbruck  It  is  a  world- 
famous  winter  resort  and  skiing  renter. 
Kmngchow,  China  see  KIUNUAHIN 
Kiungahcn  (kyotmg'shan',  jPotmg'-).  Mandarin 
f'hung-shan,  city  and  county  (pop  376,294),  on 
Human,  an  island  of  Kwangtung  prov  ,  China 
Formerly  a  TREATY  PORT,  Kiungshan  now  exports 
hops,  ginger,  copra,  sugar,  coffee,  and  rubber  It 
was  formerly  called  Kmngchow 

Kluprili  •  see  KUPRILI 

Kiushu:  see  KYUSHU 

kiva  (kfl'vu),  large,  underground  ceremonial  cham- 
ber, peculiar  to  the  anuont  and  modern  PUEBT.O 
INDI\NS  The  modern  kiva  probably  evolved  from 
the  slab  houses  (i  o  ,  storage  pits  and  dwelhngH, 
which  were  partly  underground  and  lined  with 
stone  slabs  set  on  edge)  of  their  cultural  ancestors, 
the  Basket  Makers  Modern  kivas  are  either  rec- 
tangular 01  circular  structures  with  timbeied 
roofn  They  are  entered  through  a  hatchway  b\ 
means  of  ladders  The  floor  is  made  of  smooth 
sandstone  slabs,  and  the  walls  of  fine  masonn 
There  is  a  dais  at  one  end,  a  fire  pit  m  the  tenter, 
nnd  an  opening  in  the  floor  at  the  other  end  This 
orifice  represents  the  entrance  to  the  lower  world 
ind  the  place  of  emergence  through  whu  h  animals 
and  people  come  to  this  world  The  walls  also  have 
A  svmbolie  significance  and  are  decorated  with 
rnv  tholngical  figures  Although  women  keep  the 
outside  of  the  wall  well  plastered  and  bring  food  to 
the  men,  they  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  kiva 
Men  use  the  kiva  for  sec  ret  ceremonies,  as  a  loung- 
ing place,  and  as  a  workshop  where  weaving  is 
done 

Kiru  (ke'voo),  lake,  e  05  mi  long,  on  the  border  of 
Belgian  Congo  and  Tanganyika  It  is  e  4,900  ft 
high  m  the  Mfurabno  range 

Kiwanis  International  (klwa'nTs),  01  g.truaation  of 
business  and  professional  men,  founded  in  1915  at 
Detroit,  Mich  The  local  Kiwams  club*  meet 
weekly,  their  activities  are  c  arned  on  through  com- 
mittees and  include  agnc  ulture,  public  affairs, 
business  standards,  support  of  <  hurc  lies,  work  with 
bojs  and  girls,  and  vocational  guidance  Besides 
^everal  pamphlets  dealing  with  its  various  activi- 
ties, Kiwams  publishes  the  A'twwm  Magazine,  the- 
Monthly  Club  BuUftin,  and  the  Keynoter,  publica- 
tion of  the  Key-Hub  International,  an  organiza- 
tion of  outstanding  high  s<  hool  students  Each 
loc  al  club  has  a  voice  in  Kj warns  International  and 
is  entitled  to  two  delegates  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion There  are  clubs  throughout  the  United 
.States,  Canada,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  Yukon 

kiwi  (kP'we)  or  apteryx  (ap'ttirlks),  flightless  bird  of 
Now  Zealand,  17  to  30  in  long  Its  wings  are  vestig- 
ial and  it  walks  with  its  back  hunched  Nocturnal 
in  habit,  it  hunts  its  food  (worms,  insects,  and 
grubs)  largely  by  scent  Its  nostrils  open  at  the 
tip  of  its  long,  slender,  slightly  curved  bill  One  or 
twc>  eggs,  which  may  weigh  a  pound  each,  are  laid 
The  male  utters  a  hoarse,  shrill  whistle,  often  like 
"kee-wee  "  The  Maoris'  pursuit  of  the  bird  for 
food  may  lead  to  its  extinction 

Kiyonaga  (kyd'nagft),  1752'-1815,  Japanese  paint- 
er and  designer  of  woodcuts  of  the  Torn  BC  hool 
After  working  as  a  bookseller  in  Tokyo,  he  took  lew- 
sons  from  the  Torn  master  Kij'ornitsu  but  created 
H  more  individual  linear  style  Ho  is  best  known 
for  his  cuts  of  beautiful  women  and  of  warriors 
He  published  (1785-1811)  over  100  illustrated 
books  as  well  as  main  single  sheets  His  unman- 
nered,  vivid  style  had  wide  appeal  and  won  him 
many  followers  Bee  study  by  Chio  Hirano  (1939) 

Kirei  (kezyel')  city  (1933  estimated  pop  40,000), 
RHF8R.  It  is  a  leading  coal-mining  center  of  the 
central  Urals,  the  Kizel  coal  basin  (5bO  aq  mi) 
has  an  estimated  reserve  of  3,435,000,000  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  and  has  been  exploited  since  the 
mid-19th  cent 

Kizil  or  Kyzyl  (both  kPzGT),  citv  (1939  pop  over 
10,000),  capital  of  Tuva  Autonomous  Oblast, 
RSFSR,  on  the  Yenisei 

Kiril  Irmak  (kl'all  Innttk'),  anc  Halys,  river,  715 
mi  long,  rising  m  N  central  Turkey,  E  of  Sivas,  and 
flowing  in  a  wide  arc  SW,  N,  and  NE  into  the 
Black  Sea. 

Kizil  Kum  or  Kyryl-Kum  (both*  kOs6T  k$om'), 
desert,  Kazakh  8SR  and  Uzbek  SSR,  jn  central 
Asia,  It  stretches  eastward  from  the  Aral  Sea  be- 
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tween  the  Amu  Darya  and  Syr  Darya  rivers,  rises 
to  3,380  ft.  m  its  central  section,  and  is  partly  cov- 
ered by  sand  dunos  Its  somi  nomadic  population 
raises  karakul  sheep 

Klabund  (klabdont7),  pseud  of  Alfred  Henschke, 
(al'frftt  hSnsh'ku),  1890-1928,  German  poet,  novel- 
ist, and  dramatist  Most  of  his  lyrics  appeared 
first  in  the  periodical  Pan  Those  in  Totenklage 
(1918-19)  wore  written  in  memory  of  his  wife 
The  so-called  "Chinese"  poems  were  original,  not 
translations,  his  Chinese  play,  Kreidekreis  (1924, 
Eng  tr  ,  Circle  of  Chalk,  1929),  was  very  popular 
Several  of  his  short  novels  have  been  translated — 
Bracke  (1918,  Eng  tr  ,  Brack™  the  Fool,  1927). 
Pjotr  (1923,  Eng  tr  ,  Peter  the  Czar,  1926),  and 
Borgia  (1928,  Eng  tr ,  The  InciedMe  Borgias, 
1929). 

Kladno  (klad'n6),  industrial  city  (pop  19,166), 
central  Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia,  c  10  mi  W  of 
Prague  The  centei  of  a  coal  basin,  it  haw  large  iron 
and  steel  plants 

Klagenf urt  (kla'gunfotji  t) ,  city  (pop  65,799) ,  capital 
of  Carmthia,  S  Austria,  on  tne  Glan  river  in  a 
mountain  lake  area  SW  of  Graz  An  episcopal  see 
since  the  late  18th  cent  ,  it  has  a  cathedral  and  a 
theological  seminary  The  picturesque  Lmd- 
wurmbrunuen  (fountain  of  the  dragon]  wan  erected 
in  1590  The  city  is  a  well-known  winter  oports 
center  and  has  varied  manufactures. 

Klaipeda*  see  MLMEL 

Klamath  (klft'muth),  river,  c  270  mi  long,  with  its 
mam  source  in  Upper  Klamath  Lake,  SW  Oregon, 
flowing  generally  SW  into  NW  California  and 
across  to  tho  Pacific 

Klamath  Falls,  city  (pop  16,497),  co  seat  of  Kla- 
math co  ,  SW  Oregon,  at  the  southern  tip  of  Upper 
Klamath  Lake  near  the  Calif  line,  settled  c  I860 
as  Lmkville,  platted  1878,  me  1HK9,  named  Kla- 
math Falls  1893,  remc  1905  The  Klamath  irriga- 
tion project  (1900)  and  the  coming  of  the  railroad 
(1909)  stimulated  growth  from  a  hamlet  to  a 
thriving  industrial  city,  center  of  an  area  carrying 
on  lumbering,  farming,  canning,  and  sheep  and 
cattle  i Rising  The  Klamath  Indian  Reservation 
is  near 

Klamath  Indians,  tribe  of  North  American  Indians 
In  the  l°-th  cent  thev  lived  in  SW  Oregon  Thev 
constitute  the  northern  hranc  h  of  the  Lutuamian 
linguistic  stock,  their  neighbors,  the  Modoc  In- 
dians, belong  to  the  southern  hranc  h  The  material 
for  the  first  description  of  the  Klamath  was  col- 
lected by  Peter  Sketie  Ogden,  who  visited  them  m 
1829  and  opened  trade  relations  Thev  lived  by 
hunting,  fishing,  root  digging,  and  <  ollecting  wokas 
(hlv  pond)  seeds  The  Klarnath  were  peaceful  to- 
wards the  whites  but  not  towards  the  N  <  alifoinm 
Indians  They  raided  those  tribes  penodically  and 
cairied  off  tho  women  and  children,  keeping  their 
c  aptives  as  slaves  or  selling  them  to  other  Indians 
By  the  treaty  of  1864  with  the  United  States,  the 
practice  of  slavery  was  abolished  and  their  land  NE 
of  Uppei  Klamath  Lake  was  set  aside  as  the 
Klarnath  Indian  Ueservdtion  Today  they  are 
farmers  and  number  some  1,100  A  relationship 
haw  boon  suggested  among  Lutuamian,  Shahaptm, 
and  Waiilatpuan  linguistic  families  hoc  Albeit 
Gatsc  het,  The  Klamath  Indians  (1890) ,  Leslie  Spior, 
Klamath  Kthnography  (1930) 

Klaproth,  Martin  Heinrich  (mAi'tcn  hln'rlkh  klap'- 
r6t),  1743-1817,  German  chemist  In  1810  he 
became  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Umv  of 
Berlin  In  1789  he  had  recognized  tho  presence  of 
zirconium  in  the  oro  zireonm  and  of  urnmum  m  a 
precipitate  of  pitchblende,  but  did  not  have  tho 
technical  equipment  to  isolate  the  elements  in  a 
pure  state,  he  also  worked  on  other  elements,  in- 
eluding  titanium  (which  ho  rediscovered)  nnd  tel- 
lurium 

Klatovy  (kla't6vP),  Gor  Klattau  (klu'  tou) ,  city  (pop 
12,236),  W  Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia  It  has  tan- 
ning, chemical,  and  clothing  industries  There  are 
Gothic  and  baroque  churches  and  many  quamt  old 
houses 

Klaueenburg,  Rumania  see  CLUJ. 

Kltypeda.  see  MBMKL. 

Kleber,  Jean  Baptiate  (aha'  baptcst'  klabeV),  1753- 
1800,  French  general,  b  Strasbourg  Ho  studied 
architecture  and  later  military  engineering,  served 
in  the  Bavarian  army  from  1777  to  1785,  and  in 
1789  entered  the  French  National  Guard  He 
fought  with  distinction  in  the  French  Revolution- 
ary Wars  and  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Egypt 
Left  m  command  when  Napoleon  returned  to 
France  (1799),  he  defeated  the  Turks  at  Hehopolis 
(March  20,  1800)  Ho  was  assassinated  (June  14) 
at  Cairo  by  a  Moslem  fanatic 

Klebs,  Edwin  (klaps),  1834-1913,  German-American 
pathologist,  b.  Prussia  Re  was  an  assistant  of  Vir- 
chow  and  professor  of  pathology  at  Zurich  (1872- 
92)  arid  from  1896  at  Rush  Medical  College,  Chi- 
cago He  is  known  for  his  many  original  observa- 
tions on  the  pathology  of  infectious  diseases  He 
worked  on  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  and  syphilis  and 
saw  the  diphtheria  bacillus  and  typhoid  bacillus 
although  he  did  not  demonstrate  them  to  be  the 
causes  of  those  diseases.  The  diphtheria  bacillus  is 
also  known  as  the  Ktebe-Ldffler  bacillus. 

Klee,  Paul  (pouT  kl&').  1879-1940,  German  expros- 
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stomst  painter,  b  Switzerland,  son  of  a  music 
master  He  taught  in  the  Bauhaus  in  Weimar  and 
m  Dessau  and  was  professor  m  the  Dusseldorf 
Academy  in  1930  HIH  nonreprewmtational  paint- 
ings are  enjoyed  for  their  charming  color  and  enter- 
taining design  Klee  is  represented  in  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  in  the  Phillips  Memorial 
Gallery,  Washington,  D  C  ,  and  m  gallenes  in  De- 
troit and  The  Hague  See  Paul  Klee  on  Modern 
Art  fwith  introduction  by  Herbert  Read,  1949) 

Klein,  Charles  (kiln),  1867-1915,  American  play- 
wright, b  London  His  plays,  originally  popular 
for  their  timely  topics,  have  disappeared  because  of 
their  melodramatic  construction  pointed  toward 
the  effect  of  the  big  scene  The  Auctioneer  (1901) 
and  The  MURIC  Master  (1904)  both  starred  David 
Wat-field  under  Belasco's  management 

Klein,  Fehx  (fa'llks  kiln),  1849-1925,  German 
mathematician  He  is  noted  for  his  work  in  geome- 
try and  on  the  theory  of  functions  His  program 
(1872)  for  unif\mg  the  diverse  forms  of  geometrv 
through  the  studv  of  equivalence  in  transformation 
groups  was  influential,  especially  in  tho  United 
States,  for  over  50  \ears  Klein  was  professor  of 
mathematu  s  sue  c  ewuvely  at  the  Univ.  of  Erlangen, 
the  Teehmc  al  Institute,  Munich,  and  the  univer- 
sities of  Leipzig  and  Gottmgen  and  was  a  prolific 
writer  and  lecturer  on  the  theory,  history,  and 
teaching  of  mathematics  His  works  include 
Famous  Problems  of  Elertifntary  Geometry  (1895, 
Eng  tr  ,  2d  ed  ,  1930)  and  Elementary  Mathematics 
from  an  Advanced  Standpoint  (2  vols ,  1907-8, 
Eng  tr,  1932-40) 

Kleist,  Heinrich  von  (hln'rlkh  fun  kllst'),  1777- 
1811,  Geiman  diamatic  poet  He  served  (1792- 
99)  in  the  at  my  and  led  an  unhappy,  unsuccessful 
life,  which  he  ended  by  suicide  His  se\eu  plays 
rank  among  the  great  productions  of  the  German 
theatei  and  arc  distmguibhed  by  powerful  emotion, 
dramatic  skill,  and  bold  poetry  They  include  The 
Feud  of  the  Schroffenateina  (1803,  Eng  tr  ,  1916), 
the  brilliant  comedy  Der  zerbrochene  Krug  (the 
broken  jug]  (180b) ,  Kothchen  von  Iledbronn  (1807) , 
and  his  masterpiece,  Der  Pnnzvon  Homburg  (1821) 
He  also  wrote  a  powerful  tale,  Michael  Kohlhaas 
(1808,  Eng  tr  in  Oxenford  nnd  Feilmg,  Tales  from 
the  German,  1844)  See  E  \  Silz,  Early  German 
Romantic*  (1929),  J  C  Blankenagel,  The  Dramas 
of  Hnnnch  von  Kleist  (19.il) 

Klemperer,  Otto  (6'to  ktfrn'purur),  1885-,  German 
conductor,  studied  at  the  Fiankfurt  Conservatory 
In  1907  he  became  musical  director  of  the  German 
National  Theater  in  Prague  and  afterward  con- 
ducted opera  m  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Strasbourg, 
Cologne  and  Wiesbaden  Ho  first  conducted  the 
Berlin  State  Opera  in  1927  Denounced  because  he 
was  a  Jow,  he  left  Germany  in  19.12  and  came  to 
the  United  States,  where  he  conducted  (1933-40) 
the  Los  \ngeles  Philharmonic  In  1938  be  directed 
the  reorganization  of  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra  In 
1940  he  returned  to  Europe  and  became  m  1948 
conductor  of  the  Budapest  Opera 

Klenze,  Leo  von  (la '6  fun  kleVtsu),  1784-1864, 
German  architect  and  landscape  and  portrait 
painter  Ho  was  court  architect  to  .lerome  Bona- 
parte of  Wec-tphaha  and  to  Louis  I  of  Bavaria,  foi 
whom  he  built  many  structures  in  the  Italian 
Renaissance  and  neo-Grook  styles  His  chief  works 
m  Munich  were  tho  Glyptothek  (1816-30)  and  tho 
Pinakothek  and  the  Odeon  (1826-3b)  In  1838  he 
began  additions  to  the  Hermitage  in  Leningrad 

kleptomania  (klfip"tuma'neu)  |Gr  ,=craze  for  steal- 
ing], condition  of  mental  unbalance  in  which  the 
individual  is  subject  to  an  overwhelming  desire  to 
steal  No  specific  cause  is  known,  the  condition 
beuig  considered  generally  as  the  result  of  some 
underlying  emotional  disturbance,  rather  than  a 
form  of  insanity  m  itself  Legally  kleptomania  is 
not  classified  as  insanity,  and  the  individual  is  held 
responsible  except  when  complete  lack  of  control 
over  his  actions  is  definitely  established 

Klesl  or  Khlesl,  Melchior  (both  mPl'khv6r  kl&'sul), 
1552-1  WO,  Austrian  statesman,  cardinal  of  the 
Homan  Church,  adviser  of  Emperur  MATTHIAS, 
and  leader  of  the  Catholic  Reform  ui  Austria  The 
son  of  a  Protestant  baker,  he  was  converted  to 
Roman  Catholicism  and  became  chancellor  of  the 
Univ.  of  Vienna  and,  in  1598,  bishop  of  Vienna 
He  was  created  cardinal  in  1615  After  helping  to 
sec  ure  the  election  of  Matthias,  Klesl  sought  to  ob- 
tain a  compromise  between  Catholic  s  and  Protes- 
tants but  without  much  success  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand (FERDINAND  II),  attributing  the  emperor's 
delay  m  putting  down  the  Prague  insurrection  (the 
prelude  to  the  THIRTY  Ykuts  WAH)  to  Klesl's  in- 
fluence, had  Klesl  imprisoned  (1618)  Later  re- 
leased and  transferee!  to  Rome  (1622),  he  re- 
turned to  Vienna  in  1627 

Kleve,  Germany   see  CL.EVEB 

Klikitat  Indians  (kll'kltat"),  tribe  of  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  of  the  Shahaptm  linguistic  stock,  in- 
habiting 8  central  Washington  m  the  early  19th 
cent  Lewis  and  Clark  vihited  (1805)  them  and 
estimated  their  population  to  be  some  700.  Thev 
were  energetic  traders,  acting  as  middlemen  be- 
tween the  tribes  of  the  coast  and  those  of  the  in- 
terior B\  tho  Yakima  treaty  (1855)  they  ceded 
their  territory  to  the  United  States,  and  most  of 
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them  went  to  live  on  the  Yakima  reservation, 
where  they  have  lost  their  identity  as  a  tribe  A 
few  of  them  are  at  the  Warm  Springs  reservation  m 
Oregon  See  C  O.  Bunnell,  Legends  of  the  Klikitata 
(1933) 

Khnger,  Fricdnch  Maximilian  von  (fre'drfkh  mak»- 
s&me'lyiin  fun  klbig'ur),  1752-1831,  German  dram- 
atist A  member  ol  the  "Salzmann  circle,"  he  was 
a  friend  of  the  young  Goethe,  studied  at  Giessen, 
was  for  a  time  playwright  for  a  theatrical  troupe, 
and,  joining  the  Austrian  and  later  the  Russian 
army,  rose  to  high  honors  His  early  work  typified 
thp  Sturm  und  Drang  period  so  named  after  his  play 
Wtrrwarr.  oder,  Sturm  und  Drang  [confusion,  or, 
storm  ana  stress]  (1776),  his  later  plays,  influenced 
by  Schiller  and  Iffland,  are  more  reserved  m  tone 
His  other  works  include  the  play  Die  Zwillinye  [the 
tunny]  (1776)  and  the  novel  Fauit's  Life,  Deeds,  and 
Journey  to  Hell  (1791,  Eng  tr  by  George  Borrow, 
1826)  See  W  A  Braun,  Type*  of  Weltschmerg  in 
German  Poetry  (1905) 

Khnger,  Max  (milks'  klmg'ur),  1857-1920,  German 
painter,  sculptor,  and  etcher  Before  1886  he  pro- 
duced chiefly  cycles  of  etchings,  original,  uncon- 
ventional, and  somewhat  morbidly  imaginative — 
Phantasies  upon  the  Finding  of  a  Glove,  Deliverances 
of  Sacrificial  Victim*  Told  in  Ovid,  Brahma-Phan- 
tasie  From  1886  to  1894  he  devoted  himself  pri- 
marily to  painting,  usually  on  a  monumental  scale 
with  httle  concern  for  conventional  pictorial  quali- 
ties Among  his  paintings  are  Judgment  of  Pans 
and  Christ  on  Olympus  (both  Vienna)  After  1894 
sculpture  became  his  chief  activity,  and  in  this 
medium  Khnger's  best  work  was  done  Notable 
examples  are  Salome,  Cassandra,  and  the  poly- 
chromatic statue  of  Beethoven  (all  Leipzig)  and 
the  bust  of  Nietzsche  (Weimar)  His  book  Malerei 
und  Zeichnung  [painting  and  drawing]  (1891)  was 
influential 

Klodzko,  Lower  Silesia  see  GLATZ 
Klondike  (klSn'dlk),  region  of  YOTCON  territory. 
NW  Canada,  just  E  of  the  Alaska  border  It  lies 
about  Klondike  Creek,  a  small  stream  which  enters 
the  Yukon  river  from  the  east  at  Dawson  The  dis- 
covery of  rich  placer  gold  diggings  on  this  creek  in 

1896  caused  the  Klondike  stampede  of  1897-98 
The  news  reached  the  United  States  in  June,  1897, 
and  within  a  month  thousands  were  on  their  way 
Most  of  them  landed  at  Skagway  at  the  head  of 
Lynn  Canal  and  crossed  by  Chilkoot  or  White  Pass 
to  the  upper  Yukon,  which  they  descended  to  Daw- 
son     Others  went  in  bv  the  Copper  River  Trail  or 
over  the  Teslin  Trail  bv  Stikine  river  and  Teslin 
Lake,  and  some  by  the  all-Canadian  Ashcroft  and 
Edmonton  trails     The  rush  continued  by  these 
passes  all  the  following  winter     The  other  great 
doorway  was  up  the  Yukon  river,  1,000  mi  ,  by 
steamer     Many  of  those  using  this  route  late  in 

1897  were  caught  by  winter  ice  below  Fort  Yukon 
and  had  to  be  rescued    With  unexpected  thousands 
in  the  region  a  food  famine  threatened,  and  sup- 
plies were  commandeered  and  rationed     The  num- 
ber in  the  Klondike  in  1898  was  c  18,000     Thou- 
sands of  others  who  did  not  find  claims  drifted 
down  the  Yukon  and  found  placers  on  Alaskan 
streams,  notably  at  Nome,  to  which  there  was  a 
now  rush    Others  went  back  to  the  United  States 
The  hardships  of  the  trails  and  the  color  of  Klon- 
dike days  are  described  in  many  personal  narra- 
tives, among  the  best  are  W    B    Haskell,   Two 
Fear«  in  the  Klondike  (1898) ,  Frederick  Palmer, 
In  the  Klondike  (1899) ,  R   A   Bankson,  The  Klorir 
dike  Nugget  (1935) ,  James  Wickersham,  Old  Yukon 
Tale*— Trails— and  Trials  (1938) 

Klopstock,  Fnednch  Gottlieb  (fre'drtkh  gdt'lep 
kl6p'sht6k),  1724-1803,  German  poet  His  great- 
est work  was  the  epic  Messiae  (1821-22,  Eng  tr, 
The  Messiah),  begun  in  his  student  days  and  nn- 
ished  25  years  later  The  appearance  of  the  first 
three  cantos  (in  the  Bremen  Beitrage)  was  a  literary 
sensation  In  its  earlier  cantos  the  poem  has  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  major  modern  work  by  a 
truly  mspirea  German  poet,  but  the  poem  as  a 
whole  IB  weak,  for  Klopstock's  genius  was  lyrical 
He  also  wrote  several  volumes  of  odes  (1747-80, 
Eng  tr  ,  1848)  and  a  trilogy  of  dramas  about  the 
national  hero  Armmms  (Hermann),  inspired  by 
Macpherson's  Ossian  There  have  been  various 
entire  or  partial  translations  of  The  Messiah  See 
F  H.  Adler,  Herder  and  Klopstock  (1914) 

Kloatenteuburg    (kl6s*'turnoi'bd"6rk),    city    (pop. 

w  13,710),  Lower  Austria,  on  the  Danube  and  6  mi. 
N  of  Vienna  It  has  a  wealthy  Augustmian  mon- 
astery (consecrated  1136),  the  oldest  in  Austria; 
the  extensive  library  contains  many  incunabula, 
and  the  wine  cellars  are  three  stories  high  and  con- 
tain a  cask  of  prodigious  size 

Kloster-Zeven,  Convention  of  (klS'stur-tsa'fun), 
1757  Early  in  the  Seven  Years  War  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  defeated  by  the  French  at  Hasten- 
beck,  capitulated  at  the  former  Benedwtine  abbey 
near  Zeven  (a  small  town  in  Hanover,  N  Germany, 
NE  of  Bremen)  and  allowed  the  French  to  occupy 
Hanover.  The  convention  was  disavowed  by  the 
English  government  and  Cumberland  was  dismiss- 
ed The  name  is  known  in  English  as  Kloster-Seven 
or  Closter-Seven. 

XlyochevBkaya  Sopka,  RSFSR:  we  KAMCHATKA. 
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KnackfusB,  Hermann  (heVman  knafc'fSos),  1848- 
1915,  German  historical  painter  and  art  historian 
He  was  a  professor  at  Kassel  Academy  His  best- 
known  paintings  include  Battle  of  Mitnldorf,  Entry 
of  thf  German  Emperor  into  Jerusalem,  and  various 
mural  decorations  He  is  better  known  as  an  art 
historian  and  as  editor  of,  and  contributor  to, 
KunsUermonographien,  a  series  of  popular  mono- 
giaphs  on  great  artists 

Knapp,  Seaman  Asahel,  1833-1911,  American  agri- 
cultural leader,  b  Schroon  Lake,  NY  He  went 
to  Iowa  in  1866  and  began  publication  in  1872  at 
Cedar  Rapids  of  the  Western  Stock  Journal  In 
1879  he  became  manager  of  the  Iowa  State  College 
farm,  and  from  1884  to  1888  he  was  president  of  the 
college  He  resigned  to  conduct  farm  demonstra- 
tion work  in  Louisiana,  and  later,  under  James 
Wilt,on  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Knapp  was  em- 
ployed by  the  department  as  a  special  agent  to 
promote  better  farming  methods  in  the  South  He 
was  sent  also  to  the  Orient  to  investigate  the  grow- 
ing and  handling  of  rice,  he  did  much  for  Southern 
noe  growing  His  greatest  work  was  his  impressive 
demonstration  of  methods  of  fighting  the  boll 
weevil  Under  his  direction  these  demonstrations 
were  repeated,  and  gradually  there  developed  the 
Farmer's  Cooperative  Demonstration  Work  divi- 
sion in  the  department  with  Knapp  at  its  head 
See  biography  by  J  C  Bailey  (1945)  His  work 
was  carried  forward  by  his  son,  Bradford  Knapp, 
1870-1938,  b  Vinton,  Iowa  He  had  been  his 
father's  assistant  and  was  his  successor  until  the 
reorganization  of  the  department  in  1914,  until 
1920  he  headed  the  extension  work  in  the  South 
He  served  as  president  at  Oklahoma  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  (1923-28),  at  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute  (1928-32),  and  at  Texas 
Technological  College  (from  1932) 
Knaresborough  (niirs'-),  urban  district  (1931  pop 
5,942,  1943  estimated  pop  7,900),  West  Hiding  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  on  the  Nidd  and  NW  of  York 
Of  the  royal  castle,  a  14th-century  keep  remains  St 
Robert's  Chapel  is  a  wayside  shrine  In  St 
Robert's  Cave  near  bv  Eugene  Aram  hid  the  body 
of  the  murdered  Daniel  Clark  in  1745 
Knaus,  Ludwig  (lood'vJkh  knous'),  1829-1910,  Ger- 
man genre  painter,  studiod  in  Dusseldorf  and  Pans 
His  Morning  after  Kermess  won  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Salon  of  1853,  The  Promenade  in  the  Tuilenets 
Gardens  is  in  the  Louvre  He  practiced  chiefly  in 
Pans,  m  Dusseldorf,  and  in  Berlin,  whete  he  was  a 
professor  (1874-82)  in  the  Academy  His  paintings, 
many  of  them  anecdotal,  wore  immensely  popular 
Knaus's  art  is  known  for  its  facile  and  vigorous 
technique  and  its  fine  coloring,  reminiscent  of  the 
Dutch  masters  Among  his  works  in  the  United 
States  are  The  Holy  Family  and  Old  Woman  and 
Cats  (Metropolitan  Mus  ),  Mud  Pies  (Walters  Art 
Gall  ,  Baltimore) ,  The  Quarrel  (N  Y  Public  Li- 
brary) ,  and  others  m  private  collections 
Kneeland,  Samuel,  1821-88,  American  physician 
and  naturalist,  b  Boston,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard 
(B  A  ,  1840,  MA  and  M  D  ,  1843)  He  practiced 
and  taught  medicine  in  Boston,  served  as  a  surgeon 
m  the  Union  army,  and  taught  zoology  and 
physiology  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology Kneeland  traveled  widely  and  made 
scientific  collections  m  the  United  States,  Iceland, 
Brazil,  and  the  Philippines  He  wrote  a  number  of 
works  on  his  travels  and  scientific  observations 
He  translated  Felix  Andrv's  Manual  of  Diagnosis 
of  Diseases  of  the  Heart  (1846)  and  edited  (1866- 
69)  the  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,  which  he 
had  helped  found 

Knelpp,  Sebastian  (zabas'tyan  kunlp'),  1821-97, 
Gorman  priest,  the  founder  of  a  system  of  hydro- 
therapy  He  wrote  My  Water-Cure  (1880,  Eng 
tr  ,  6th  ed  ,  1935) 

Kneisel,  Franz  (f rants'  kum'zul,  nl'zul),  1865-1926, 
violinist,  b  Bucharest,  of  German  parents,  studied 
m  Vienna  Ho  was  concertmaster  and  soloist 
(1885-1903)  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
In  1886  he  formed  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  one  of  the 
finest  string  quartets  of  its  day,  which  did  great 
service  in  promoting  chamber  music  in  the  United 
States  until  1917,  when  it  was  disbanded  Kneisel 
became  head  of  the  violin  department  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Musical  Art,  New  York,  in  1905 
Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey  (n&l'ur),  or  Gottfried  von  Knil- 
ler  (gdt'fret  fun  knu'ur),  1646-1723,  English  por- 
trait painter,  b  Germany  After  study  m  Amster- 
dam, Rome,  and  Venice,  he  settled  m  England  in 
1675  Here  he  became  court  painter  to  Charles  II 
on  the  death  of  Lely  (1680)  Kneller  was  a  clever 
practitioner  who  maintained  an  army  of  apprentices 
and  produced  a  vast  number  of  portraits  In  addi- 
tion to  the  English  kings  from  Charles  II  to  George 
I,  he  painted  Louia  XIV  Famous  examples  of  his 
work  are  Ten  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  William  III 
(Hampton  Court)  and  portraits  of  Francis  Couplet 
(Windsor  Castle)  and  Lady  Mary  Berkeley  (Metro- 
politan Mus  )  He  painted  portraits  of  the  members 
of  the  KIT-CAT  CLUB  The  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  London,  contains  many  portraits  by  his 
hand.  See  C  H.  C  Baker,  Ldy  and  Kneller  (1923) 
Knickerbocker  (nl'kurb6"'kur),  term  uaed  almost 
synonymously  with  the  adjective  "Dutch"  in  re- 
spect to  Dutch  families  and  customs  and  the  Dutch 


region  of  early  New  York  state.  A  History  of  New 
York  (1809),  written  by  Washington  Irving  undoi 
the  pseudonym  Diednch  Knickerbocker,  popular- 
ized the  term  The  Knickerbocker  family  was 
founded  in  America  by  Harmen  Jansen  Knicker- 
bocker, o  1650-c  1716,  b  Fnesland,  Netherlands, 
who  came  from  Holland  c  1674.  The  Knickerbock- 
ers lived  chiefly  in  Albany  co  See  G  C.  Mai  tin, 
The  Knickerbocker  or  Knickerbocker  Family  (1912) 
knife  see  CUTLEHY 

Knight,  Daniel  Ridgway,  18407-1924,  American 
painter  in  France,  b  Philadelphia,  studied  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  with 
J  L  Moissomer  in  Pans  Most  of  his  work  was 
done  in  France.  His  paintings  of  the  French 
peasantry  were  popular,  many  of  his  subjects  being 
taken  from  the  Poissy-on-the-Seme  countryside 
where  he  had  his  studio  Among  his  pictures  arc 
Baa  de  Lame  (painted  for  the  French  Government) , 
Hading  the  Ferry  (Pa  Acad  of  the  Fine  Aits), 
The  Shepherdess  (Brooklyn  Mus  ) ,  and  The  Shearer 
(Mus  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston)  He  is  also  repre- 
sented in  the  museums  of  Omaha  and  Milwaukee 
Knight,  Dame  Laura,  1877?-,  English  painter  and 
etcher  She  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  in  1936  and  was  created  Dame 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire  in 
1929  Her  pictures,  chiefly  of  cirrus  life,  are  in 
most  of  the  British  museums  and  in  the  Ait  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago  and  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pitts- 
burgh Born  Laura  Johnson,  she  married  (1903) 
Harold  Knight,  also  a  painter  See  her  autobi- 
ography, Oil  Paint  and  Grease  Paint  (1936) 
Knight,  Ridgway.  bee  KNIGHT,  DANIEL  RinowAY 
Knight,  Sarah  Kemble,  1666-1727,  American  teach- 
er, b  Boston  She  was  known  as  Madam  Knight  in 
connection  with  her  writing  school  and  her  work  as 
a  recorder  of  public  documents  Her  famous  Pri- 
vate Journal  of  a  Journey  from  Boston  to  New  YorL 
in  the  Year  1704  (pub  1825)  is  a  source  of  informa- 
tion on  colonial  customs  and  conditions,  e»pe<  lallv 
of  the  inns  In  later  life  she  herself  maintained  an 
inn  near  New  London,  Conn  See  E  A  Dexter, 
Colonial  Women  of  Affairs  (1924) 
knight  1  In  ancient  history,  as  in  Rome  und  in 
Athens,  a  noble  of  the  second  class  who  in  military 
seivice  had  to  furnish  his  own  mount  and  equip- 
ment In  Roman  society,  the  knights  (Latin 
equitcs)  ranked  below  the  senatorial  class  and  above 
ordinary  citizens  A  knight  forfeited  his  status  if 
his  fortune  sank  below  the  assessed  value  of  400,000 
sesterces  (about  $16,000)  The  master  of  the  horse 
was  the  military  commander  of  the  equestrian 
order  2  In  medieval  history,  an  armed  and 
mounted  warrior  belonging  to  the  nobility  The 
private  warfare  that  characterized  the  early  medi- 
eval times  instituted  a  permanent  military  class 
and  made  fighting  the  acknowledged  occupation  of 
a  noble  By  the  10th  cent  the  institution  of  knight- 
hood, of  which  all  origins  cannot  be  tiaced,  was  well 
established  The  knight  was  essentially  a  military 
officer,  though  with  the  growth  of  ULUDALIHM  the 
term  tended  to  assume  place  not  only  in  the  ranks 
of  nobility  but  also  in  the  ranks  of  landholders 
The  knight  genorallj  hold  by  military  tenure  what- 
ever lands  he  might  have,  thus  knight  aeivice  was  a 
military  service  normally  expected  by  an  oveilord 
fiom  a  single  knight,  usually  said  to  be  40  days  in 
the  year,  though  thus  is  merely  a  conventional 
designation  All  military  service  was  measured  in 
terms  of  knight  service  Thus,  a  vassal  might  owe 
any  number  of  knight  services  All  ti  ue  nobles  of 
military  age  were  necessarily  knights  Knighthood, 
in  its  true  meaning,  has  never  been  hereditary  but 
had  to  be  earned  In  the  late  Middle  Ages  it  had 
become  normal  for  the  son  of  a  noble  to  servo  first 
as  page,  then  as  squire,  before  being  made  a  knight 
Knighthood  was  confenod  by  the  overlord  with  the 
accolade  (a  blow,  usually  with  the  flat  of  the  sword, 
on  the  nock  or  shoulder) ,  the  ceremony  was  pre- 
ceded, especially  m  the  later  period  of  feudalism, 
by  the  religious  ceremony  of  the  vigil  before  an 
altar  A  knight  fighting  under  another's  banner 
was  called  a  knight  bachelor,  a  knight  fighting 
under  his  own  banner  was  a  knight  banneret 
Knights  were  ordinarily  accompanied  in  battle  by 
personal  attendants  (squires,  pages)  and  by  vassals 
(see  YEOMAN)  and  servants  Military  tenure  was 
generally  subject  to  the  law  of  PRIMOGENITURE 
As  a  result,  there  grew  up  a  class  of  landless  knights , 
at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  these  formed  the  great 
military  orders  of  knighthood,  wluch  were  religious 
as  well  as  military  bodies  Important  among  these 
were  the  KNIUUTH  TEMPLARS,  KNIGHTS  HOSPI- 
TALERS, TEUTONIC  KNIGHTS,  Knights  of  CALA- 
TRAVA,  and  Knights  of  Aviz  Secular  orders,  pat- 
terned on  the  religious  ones,  also  grew  up,  principal- 
ly as  honorary  establishments  by  the  kings  or 
other  great  nobles  Such  in  England  were  the 
orders  of  the  Garter  and  of  the  Thistle,  in  Bur- 
gundy the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  The  most 
important  of  these  orders  have  survived  and  many 
new  ones  have  been  added  (e  g  ,  the  orders  of  the 
Bath,  of  Victoria,  and  of  the  British  Empire  in 
England  and  the  Legion  of  Honor  m  France,  see 

alttO   DECORATIONS,   CIVIL  AND  MILITARY).     As  the 

feudal  system  disintegrated,  knight  service  was 
with  growing  frequency  commuted  into  cash  pay- 
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ments  In  England  the  payment  was  known  as 
BOUTAGB  Moreover,  many  of  the  landowners 
found  the  duties  of  knighthood  too  onerous  for 
their  meagre  resources  and  contented  themselves 
with  the  rank  of  squire  This  was  particularly 
true  in  England,  where  gentlemen  landowners  are 
still  termed  squires  The  military  value  of  a  cav- 
alry consisting  of  heavily  armored  knights  lessened 
with  the  rise  of  the  infantry,  of  artillery,  and  of 
mercenary  armies  In  Germany,  where  the  institu- 
tion of  knighthood  persisted  somewhat  longer  than 
in  England  and  France,  knighthood  m  its  feudal 
meaning  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end  m  the 
early  16th  cent  with  the  defeat  of  Franz  von 
SICKINGBN  The  title  knight  (Ger  Ritter,  Fr 
chcvaher)  was  later  used  as  a  noble  title  in  Germany 
and  in  France  In  the  Fiench  hierarchy  of  nobles 
the  title  chevalier  is  borne  by  a  younger  son  of  a 
duke,  marquis,  or  count  In  modern  England, 
knighthood  is  not  a  title  of  nobility,  but  IH  con- 
ferred by  the  king  (upon  recommendation  of  the 
government)  on  commoners  or  nobles  for  civil  or 
military  achievements  A  knight  is  addressed  with 
the  title  Sir  (e  K  ,  Sir  John) ,  a  woman,  if  knighted 
in  her  own  right,  is  addressed  as  Dame 

knighthood  and  chivalry.  The  ethical  ideals  that 
arose  from  JEUDALIBM  and  found  their  highest  ex- 
pression in  the  12th  and  13th  cent  originated 
chiefly  in  France  and  Spain  and  spread  rapidly  to 
the  rest  of  the  Continent  and  to  England  They 
represented  a  fusion  of  Christian  and  of  military 
ideals  and  still  form  the  basis  of  the  ethics  of 
gentlemanly  conduct  The  chief  chivalnc  virtues 
are  pioty,  bravery,  loyalty,  and  honor  Loyalty  is 
due  to  the  spiritual  master,  i  o  ,  God,  the  temporal 
master,  i  e  ,  the  suzerain,  and  to  the  mistress  of  the 
heart,  i  e  ,  one's  sworn  love  Love,  in  its  chivahous 
sense,  was  largely  Platonic,  us  a  nile,  only  a  virgin 
or  another  man's  wife  could  bo  the  chosen  object  of 
chivalrous  love  The  cult  of  the  Virgin,  with  which 
chivalrous  love  is  intimately  connected,  was  the 
supreme  expression  of  the  glorification  of  woman- 
hood Besides  the  battlefield,  the  IOURNAMKNT 
was  the  chief  arena  on  which  the  virtues  of  chivalry 
could  be  proved  The  code  of  chivalrous  conduct 
was  worked  out  with  great  subtlety  in  the  courts  of 
love  which  floumhed  in  Fiance  and  Flanders 
There  the  most  arduous  questions  of  lov  o  and  honor 
were  argued  before  the  noble  ladies  who  presided 
The  judgments  were  often  put  into  writing  The 
last  knight  said  to  have  embodied  the  ideals  of 
chivalry  was  BAYARD  Medieval  secular  literature 
was  punianly  concerned  with  knighthood  and 
chivalry  ARTHURIAN  LEGEND  and  the  CHANSONH 
DE  UKHTE  furnished  the  material  and  patterns  for 
many  later  romances  and  epi<  s  The  work  of 
CHRESTIEN  DE  TROVES  and  the  KOM\N  DK  LA 
ROME  also  had  tremendous  influence  on  later  Euro- 
pean literature  The  endless  chivalrous  and  pas- 
toral romances  which  were  still  widely  read  in  the 
16th  cent  were  satirized  with  deadly  effect  by 
Cervantes  in  Don  Qnurott  In  the  19th  cent  ,  how- 
ever, the  romantic  movement  brought  a  revival  of 
chivalrous  ideals  and  liteiature  For  the  lyric 
poetry  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  see  TRounAnoun, 
TROLVERE,  MiYNKsiNofcR  See  Leon  Gautier,  Chiv- 
alry  (Eng  tr  ,  1881),  Francis  Warre  Cornish,  Chiv- 
alry (1901),  W  S  Davis,  Life  on  a  \f , dmwal 
Barony  (192.3) ,  W  C  Moller,  A  Knight's  Lift  in  the 
Days  of  Chivalry  (1923),  Sydney  Painter,  French 
Chivalry  (19401* 

knight  service    see  KNIGHT 

Knights  Hospitalers  (hcVspTtulurz),  members  of  the 
military  religious  Order  of  the  Hospital  of  St  John 
of  Jerusalem,  sometimes  called  the  Knights  of 
St  John  and  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem  The  in- 
creasing number  of  pilgrimages  to  the  hol>  c  ity  of 
Jerusalem  led  some  Italian  merthants  to  obtain 
earlv  in  the  llth  <  ent  the  right  to  maintain  a 
Latin-rite  church  there  In  connection  with  this 
church  a  hospital  for  ill  or  infirm  pilgrims  was  es- 
tablished There  seems  also  to  have  been  an  earlier 
hospice  or  11111  in  Jerusalem  which  had  some  con- 
nection with  the  new  hospital,  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  one  hospital  for  men  and  one  for 
women  When  the  Crusaders  took  Jerusalem,  the 
master  of  the  hospital  was  Gerard  de  Maitignes 
The  work  of  the  hospital  imrnediatelv  expanded 
Gerard  created  a  separate  order,  the  Friars  of  the 
Hospital  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  1113 
Pope  Paschal  II  recognized  it  The  object  of  the 
order  was  to  aid  the  pilgrims,  and  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  military  protection  was  necessary 
Gerard's  successor,  Raymond  du  Puy,  reconsti- 
tuted the  order  as  a  military  one,  the  members 
henceforth  undertook  to  bear  arms  m  support  of 
the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the 
Crusaders  The  members  were  divided  into  three 
classes —the  knights  of  justice,  who  had  to  be  of 
noble  birth  and  had  to  be  already  knights,  the 
chaplains,  who  served  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
establishment,  and  the  serving  brothers,  who 
merely  earned  out  orders  given  them  Besides 
these,  there  were  the  honorary  members,  the  men 
who  contributed  estates  and  funds  to  the  order, 
they  were  called  donats  From  the  innumerable 
estates  given  them,  the  Hospitalers  obtained  a 
great  income,  and  the  necessity  of  caring  for  tho 
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estates  led  to  the  formation  of  subsidiary  establish- 
ments all  over  Europe,  the  preceptones  The 
primary  duty  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  was  to 
oppose  the  inhdel,  the  Moslem  They  took  a 
prominent  part  (with  the  Templars)  in  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Ascalon  (1154)  and  in  all  of  the 
military  adventures  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  After 
Jerusalem  fell  onc-e  more  to  the  Saracens  (1187), 
the  Hospitalers  established  themselves  at  Margat 
and  then  (U89)  at  Acre,  which  was  recaptured 
by  the  Christians  in  the  Third  Crusade  Tho 
period  from  then  until  the  fall  of  Ac  ro  in  1291  was 
one  of  disaster  violent  quarrels  between  tho 
Hospitalers  and  the  Templars,  of  long  standing, 
grew  worse,  Jerusalem,  which  fell  again  to  the 
Christians,  was  captured  from  them  with  great 
slaughter,  the  renewal  of  the  Saracenic  war  went 
against  the  Christians,  and  the  c  rusades  of  St  Louis 
(Louis  IX  of  1-  ram  e)  and  of  Edward  I  of  England 
did  nothing  to  stem  the  tide  of  disaster  The  hos- 
pital work  of  the  order  went  on,  though  it  was  some- 
what obsc  ured  by  the  military  labors  Driven  from 
the  Holy  Land  b\  the  fall  of  Aero,  the  knights  es- 
tablished themselves  m  Cyprus  They  continued 
to  combat  the  Moslems,  but  now  by  sea  rather  than 
by  land ,  the  Hospitalers  bee  ame  the  prmc  ipal 
agents  of  c  onvov  for  pilgrims  Cyprus,  however, 
was  not  tho  ideal  place  for  tho  establishment,  and 
the  grand  master,  William  do  Villaret,  planned  the 
conquest  of  Rhodes  from  the  Sarac  ens,  a  conquest 
achieved  by  his  brothei  and  successor,  Jbulk  (or 
Foulques)  do  Villaret  in  a  special  crubade  (I'-JIO) 
On  Rhodes  the  order  waxed  stronger  They  had 
re<  eived  some  benefit  from  the  dissolution  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  and  the  wealth  of  their  grand 
priories  all  over  Europe  had  greatly  me  reased 
To  some  extent,  at  least,  the  change  was  accom- 
panied by  a  decline  in  moral  standards  The 
Knights  of  Rhodes,  as  they  carne  to  be  known, 
maintained  their  reputation  as  courageous  and 
successful  fighting  men  In  1365  the  knights,  m 
conjunction  with  the  king  of  Cyprus,  captured 
Alexandria,  which,  however,  they  were  unable  to 
retain  The  island  of  Rhodes  was  an  important 
strategic  point,  and  tho  Turks  on  their  advance 
after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  determined  to 
take  it  Ono  of  the  most  stirring  and  heroic  episode's 
in  tho  military  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the 
successful  defense  of  Rhodes  by  the  grand  master, 
Pierre  (later  Cardinal)  d'Aubusson,  against  the 
forces  sent  by  Sultan  Mohammed  II  But  the 
knights  could  not  summon  the  means  to  resist 
forever,  and  in  1522  the  grand  master  Phihp|x» 
do  L'Isle  Adam  was  forced  to  capitulate  The 
knights  had  to  leave  Rhodes  They  wandered 
homeless  until  in  1530  Empeior  Charles  V  con- 
ferred upon  them  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of 
Malta  Malta  now  became  the  fixed  home  of  the 
knights,  who  were  henceforth  generally  known  as 
the  Knights  of  Malta  Under  lean  do  la  Valette 
they  built  the  great  fortifications  and  defended 
Malta  against  Turks  in  1565  Meanwhile,  the 
RFKOHMATION  had  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  order 
The  order  refused  to  yield  to  HHNTRY  VIII  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  English  branch  was  suppressed  In 
Malta  the  order  continued  to  live  m  fear  of  the 
Turks  The  city  of  Valetta  was  built,  and,  as  in 
Rhodes,  the  rule  of  the  order  was  benefic  ml  The 
battle  of  Lepanto  (1571)  freed  the  Mediterranean 
of  the  Turks  and  a  peiiod  of  relative  quiet  began 
The  hospital  at  Malta  was  the  equal  of  any  other 
in  Europe,  and  the  knights  continued  their  chari- 
table work  There  was  some  reorganization  of  tho 
order,  and  admission  became  more  and  more  a  test 
of  nobility  of  birth  The  order  received  ita  death 
blow  when  Napoleon  on  his  Kgv.  ptian  campaign 
took  Malta  (1798)  The  knights  were  compelled 
to  surrender  and  to  leave  They  c  hose  Tsar  Paul 
of  Russia  as  grand  master  by  an  illegal  election, 
which  was  later  validated  Many  of  the  knights 
went  to  St  Petersburg  Thus  a  Catholic  order, 
with  the  permission  of  tho  pope,  passed  under  tho 
rule  of  an  Orthodox  emperor.  The  order  was  prac- 
tically at  an  end  Nelson  took  Malta,  and  though 
by  earlier  agreement  tho  island  was  to  be  returned 
to  the  knights,  it  was  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
permanently  ceded  to  England  After  Paul's  death 
there  was  a  period  of  some  indecision  and  delibera- 
tion The  pope  named  as  grand  master  Tommasi, 
who  in  1802  became  the  last  regular  head  of  the 
order,  which  moved  to  Catania  After  1805  the 
knights  had  no  regular  head  and  the  fraternity 
continued  but  had  little  more  than  nominal  exist- 
ence m  Catania,  then  Ferrara,  then  Rome  In  1879 
the  pope  restored  the  office  of  grand  master,  but  the 
reconstructed  order  which  grew  up  haa  little  rela- 
tion to  tho  old  Knights  of  Malta  It  is  a  charitable 
organization  especially  devoted  to  the  c  are  of  the 
sick  and  the  wounded,  it  expanded  considerably, 
and  in  1926  an  association  was  founded  in  the 
United  States  The  English  branch  was  revived 
under  Mary  Tudor  in  1557,  but  disapr>eared  com- 
pletely in  Elizabeth's  time.  The  reestabhshinent  of 
the  grand  priory  in  conjunction  with  the  efforts 
of  some  French  Hospitalers  who  had  attempted  to 
revive  the  order  in  France  took  place  in  1827,  but 
the  reconstituted  order  had  no  organic*  connection 
with  the  old  order.  The  symbol  of  the  Order  of 
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St  John  came  to  be  a  white  c  ross  worn  on  a  blac  k 
robe,  thus  the  Hospitalers  were  the  Knights  of  the 
White  Cross  in  contradistinction  to  the  Templars, 
the  Knights  of  the  Red  Cross  The  Maltese  cross 
(see  CROSH)  has  been  used  by  various  secret  or- 
ganizations, which  have  been  falsely  alleged  to 
have  a  connection  with  the  Knights  of  St  John 
SeeE  J  King,  The  Kniqht*  HoBjntaltcrn  in  the  Holy 
Land  (1931),  The  Grand  Priory  of  the  Order  of  the 
Honpital  of  Sawt  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England 
(1924),  and  The  Seals  of  the  Ordtr  of  Si  John  of 
Jerusalem  (1932),  R  A  de  Veitot,  The  History  of 
the  Knights  Hospitallers  (Eng  tr  ,  1818),  E  E 
Hume,  \lKdical  Work  of  the  Knight*  HonpUallets 
(1940) 

Knights  of  Columbus  (K  C  or  K  of  C  ),  American 
Roman  Catholic  society  for  men,  founded  at  New 
Haven,  Conn  ,  in  1882  Its  objects  are  to  encourage 
fraternity  and  benevolence  among  its  mombeis,  to 
promote  tolerance,  to  encourage  civic  loyalty,  and 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churc  h  The  society  claims  credit  for  extension  of 
the  celebration  of  Columbus  Day  (Oct  12) 

Knights  of  Jerusalem  see  KNUJHTS  HOSPITALERS 

Knights  or  Labor,  American  labor  organization, 
started  by  Philadelphia  tailors  m  1869  and  fathered 
by  Uriah  S  Stephens  It  became  a  body  of  national 
scope  and  importance  in  1878  and  grow  more 
rapidly  after  1881,  when  its  earlier  secrecy  was 
abandoned  Organized  on  an  industrial  basis,  with 
women,  colored  workers  (after  1883),  and  employ- 
ers welcomed,  excluding  only  bankers,  lawyers, 
gamblers,  and  stockholders,  the  Knights  of  Labor 
aided  various  groups  in  strikes  and  boycotts,  win- 
ning important  strikes  on  the  Union  Pacific  m  1884 
and  on  tho  Wabash  RR  in  1885  But  failure  m  the 
Missouri  Pacific  strike  in  1886  and  tho  HA^  MARKET 
SQTTARI  not  (for  which  it  was,  although  not  re- 
sponsible, condemned  by  the  press)  caused  a  loss  of 
prestige  and  strengthened  factional  disputes  be- 
tween the  craft  uniom«ts  and  tho  advocates  of  all- 
inclusive  unionism  With  tho  motto  "an  injury  to 
ono  is  the  concern  of  all,"  the  Knights  of  Labor 
attempted  through  educational  means  to  further 
its  aims— an  8-hour  day,  abolition  of  child  and  con- 
vict lalxir,  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  elimination 
of  private  banks,  cooperation — which,  like  its 
methods  were  highly  idealistic  The  organization 
reached  its  apex  in  188b,  when  under  Terence  V 
Powderly  its  membership  reached  a  total  of  702,000 
Among  the  causes  of  its  downfall  were  factional 
disputes,  too  much  centralization  with  a  resulting 
autocracy  from  top  to  bottom,  mismanagement, 
drainage  of  financial  resources  through  unsuccess- 
ful strikes,  and  the  emergence  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  By  1890  its  membership  had 
dropped  to  100,000,  and  in  1900  it  was  practically 
extinct  See  T  V  Powderly,  Thirty  Years  of 
I^abor  (1889) 

Knights  of  Malta  and  Knights  of  Rhodes:  see 
KNIGHTS  HOSPITALERS 

Knights  of  Saint  Crispin,  union  of  shoemakers, 
organized  in  1867  by  Newell  Daniels  of  Milwaukee 
in  protest  against  the  increasing  industrialization 
of  the  shoe  industry,  which  was  replacing  the  skilled 
workers  with  new  unskilled  factory  labor  As  a 
result  of  a  series  of  successful  strikes,  it  became  for 
a  time  the  largest  trade  union  m  the  country,  with 
a  membership  of  from  40,000  to  50,000  Interfer- 
ence in  politics,  tho  dishonesty  of  its  officers,  tho 
combination  of  employers  against  it,  and  tho 
financial  crisis  of  1873  caused  its  downfall  By  1878 
it  was  defunct,  many  of  its  members  having  passed 
over  into  the  KNIGHTS  OF  LABOR,  in  which  they 
became  the  largest  trade  element  See  D  D 
Lescohier,  The  Knights  of  .S/  Crispin,  18C>7-l87/t 
(1910,  Umv  of  Wisconsin,  Bui  *55) 

Knights  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  see  KNIGHTS 
HOSPITALERS 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  sec  ret  order  of  South- 
ern svmpathizers  in  tho  North  during  tho  Civil 
War  Dr  George  W  L  Bickley,  a  Virginian  who 
had  moved  to  Ohio,  organized  the  first  "castle," 
or  local  biamh,  in  Cincinnati  in  1854  and  soon 
took  the  order  to  the  South,  where  it  was  enthusias- 
tically received  Its  prmc  ipal  objec  t  was  to  provide 
a  force  to  colonize  the  northern  part  of  Mexic  o  and 
thus  extend  proslaverv  interests,  and  the  Knights 
became  especially  active  in  Texas  Secession  and 
the  formation  of  the  Confederacy,  both  of  which 
it  had  urged,  followed  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  prompted  a  shift  in  its  aims  from  fili- 
bustering in  Mexico  to  support  of  the  new  Southern 
government  Obviously  the  order  could  best  servo 
this  purpose  among  tho  South's  friends  in  the 
North,  and  it  soon  spread  to  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  Its  membership  ui 
these  states,  where  it  became  strongest,  was 
largely  composed  of  Peate  Democrats,  who  felt 
that  the  Civil  War  was  a  mistake  and  that  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  tedoral  government  was 
leading  toward  tyranny  Thev  did  not,  however, 
at  this  time  engage  in  any  treasonable  activity.  In 
late  1863  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  was  re- 
organized as  the  Order  of  American  Knights  and 
again,  early  m  1864,  as  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,  with  Clement  L,  VALLANDIGHAM,  most 
prominent  of  the  COPPERHEADS,  as  ita  supreme 
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commander  Membership  in  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
was  perhaps  between  200,000  and  300,000  in  1864, 
when  it  reached  its  maximum  A  minority  of  this 
membership  was  radical  enough  in  some  localities 
to  discourage  enlistments,  resist  the  draft,  and 
shield  deserters  Numerous  peace  meetings  were 
held  A  few  extreme  agitators,  some  of  them  en- 
couraged by  Southern  monev,  talked  of  a  revolt 
in  the  Old  Northwest,  which,  if  brought  about, 
would  end  the  war  Southern  newspapers  wishfully 
reported  stories  of  widespread  disaffection  in  the 
Northwest,  and  John  Hunt  Morgan's  raid  (1803) 
into  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  was  undertaken 
in  the  expectation  that  the  disaffected  element 
would  rallv  to  his  standaid  Gov  Oliver  P.  Morton 
of  Indiana  and  Gen  Henry  B  Carnngton  effective- 
ly curbed  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  that  state  in  the 
fall  of  1864  With  mounting  Union  victories  late  in 
1864,  the  order's  agitation  for  a  negotiated  peace 
became  ludicrous,  and  it  soon  dissolved  See  C  H 
Morrow,  Politico-military  Secret  Sociftie*  of  the 
Northwest,  l#6O-18<>5  (1929),  Wood  Grav ,  The 
Hviden  Cud  War  the  Mory  of  the  Copperheads 
(1942),  G  F  Milton,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
Fifth  Column  (1942) 

Knights  of  the  White  Camellia:  see  Ku  KLUX  KLAN 
Knights  Templars,  in  Freemasonry  see  FREE- 
MASONRY. 

Knights  Templars,  in  medieval  history,  members  of 
the  military  religious  Order  of  the  Poor  Knights  of 
Christ,  called  the  Knights  of  the  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon from  their  house  in  Jerusalem  The  order  had 
a  brief  but  important  history  Like  the  other  mili- 
tary orders,  the  KNIOHTS  HOSPITALERS  and  the 
TEUTONIC  KNIUHTO,  the  Templars  were  formed  in 
the  period  of  the  CRVSADEB  The  Templars  were 
in  the  beginning  purely  military  and  had  no  such 
charitable  aims  as  the  Hospitalers  The  order 
originated  in  a  band  of  nine  knights  headed  by 
Hugh  do  Payens  who  joined  together  c  1118  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  pilgrims  The  group  in- 
creased in  number  and  adopted  the  Benedictine 
Rule  They  were  given  quarters  next  the  building 
that  was  called  Solomon's  Temple  Hugh  went  to 
Europe,  where  he  sought  the  sanction  of  the  pope 
for  the  order  He  obtained  the  support  of  St  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvaux,  who  aided  the  Templars  in  the 
Council  of  Troycs  (1128)  They  were  established 
with  a  complete  rule  and  many  young  noblemen 


joined  the  order,  which  at  first  was  poverty-stricken 
but  soon  began  to  receive  the  gifts  of  estates  and  of 
money  from  all  over  Europe  The  Templars  rapid- 


ly  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  organizations  of 
Europe  Their  ideal — the  protection  of  Christian- 
ity— and  their  dashing  military  exploits  won  them 
great  fame  The  Templars  in  a  sense  represent  tho 
highest  actualization  of  elm  airy  They  were  im- 
portant in  all  the  military  adventures  of  the  Latin 
Kingdom  and  their  strongholds  m  the  Holy  Land 
welcomed  the  leaders  of  the  later  Crusades  They 
were  important  in  the  internal  struggles  between 
the  Crusaders  as  well  as  in  the  fight  against  the 
infidel,  and  almost  fiom  the  beginning  charges  weio 
hurled  against  them  They  were  accused,  probably 
unjustly,  of  going  so  far  as  to  conspire  with  tho 
Saracens  in  order  to  advance  their  order  But  tho 
Templars,  who  bore  the  reel  cios.s,  were  apparently 
even  more  active  than  the  Knight*  of  the  White 
Cross  (the  Hospitalers)  in  war  There  was  from 
early  times  a  constant  rivalry  between  them  The 
Templars  had  charge  of  the  fortrehs  of  Gaza,  which 
fell  to  Nureddm,  but  was  later  recaptured  The 
knights  were  involved  in  all  the  important  sieges 
and  battles  They  were  the  chief  foice  in  securing 
the  throne  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  for  Guy  of 
Lusignan  and  Sibyl  The  conquests  of  Salad  in 
forced  the  Templars,  like  the  Hospitalers,  out  of 
Jerusalem  After  the  capture  of  Acie,  the  ktughts 
established  themselves  there  and  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  Third  Crusade  More  and 
more  the  Templars,  the  Hospitalers,  and  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights  became  the  warriors  against  tho 
Saracens,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  later  Crusaders 
The  orders  were  involved  in  deadlv  rivalry  among 
themselves  and  by  their  internecine  strife  weakened 
the  Christian  cause  The  Templars  al&o  were  in- 
volved m  trouble  with  Emperor  Frederick  II  when 
he  was  on  crusade  Difficulties  and  calamities 
grew  worse  for  the  Crusaders  The  Mohammedans 
slowly  won  back  all  the  Holy  Land  Jn  1291  Acre 
fell  Both  the  Hospitalers  and  the  Templars  with- 
drew to  Cyprus  The  order  of  the  Templars,  how- 
ever, had  long  ceased  to  be  primarily  a  fighting 
organization,  they  had  become  even  m  the  12th 
cent  the  bankers  of  Europe  The  wealth  whifh  had 
poured  upon  them  had  made  them  very  significant 
in  almost  every  country  of  Europe  Their  establish- 
ments in  England  and  France  especially  were 
numerous  and  splendid  Place  names  in  those 
countries  recall  the  breadth  and  scope  of  Templar 
activity  The  fact  that  the  knights  had  establish- 
ments all  over  Europe  made  them  particularly  use- 
ful for  the  handling  of  money,  and  their  strong- 
houses  became  the  principal  money  stores  of  the 
world  This  financial  control  made  them  very 
powerful  and  aroused  the  jealousy  and  cupidity  of 
temporal  princes,  particularly  of  Philip  IV  (Phihp 
the  Fair)  of  France  The  Templars  were  unpopular 
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with  many  of  the  secular  clergy  because  of  their 
special  privileges  The  Templars  had,  particularly 
since  the  failure  of  the  Crusades,  become  more  and 
more  worldly  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
was  considerable  licentiousness  among  them.  They 
had  awakened  the  universal  hatred  that  is  so  often 
the  lot  of  the  moneylender  In  a  sense  they  were 
the  makers  of  their  own  doom  Yet  there  is  today 
little  doubt  that  the  suppression  and  extirpation 
of  the  order  was  caused  by  the  cupidity  of  Philip 
IV,  who  was  in  need  of  money  and  wanted  to  con- 
fiscate that  of  the  Templars  The  persecution  of 
the  Templars  (1308-14),  which  effectively  ended  tho 
order,  is  one  of  the  most  disputed  questions  of 
medieval  history  It  was  begun  on  the  grounds  of 
scurrilous  accusations  made  by  an  apostate  mem- 
ber of  the  order,  and  Philip  instituted  proceedings 
against  them  with  the  aid  of  Pope  Clement  VI,  who 
was  practically  a  pawn  in  the  hands  of  Philip  In 
1308  the  persecution  was  m  full  process  The 
knights  were  arrested  and  were  forced  by  the  ex- 
tremities of  torture  to  confess  to  sacrilegious  and 
revolting  practices  The  oonfes&ions  were  made, 
retracted,  and  again  extorted,  so  that  the  evidence 
is  completely  confusing  and  there  cannot  and  will 
not  be  any  definite  decision  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
charges,  but  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  most  of 
them  wore  unjust  and  untenable  The  last  act  of 
the  persecution  in  France  occurred  in  1314  Tho 
last  grand  master,  Jacques  de  Molay,  had  con- 
fessed to  crimes,  he  recanted,  again  confessed,  and 
finally,  with  the  prior  of  Normandy,  stood  out 
against  Philip,  who,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Church,  had  them  burned  to  death  The  Order  of 
the  Poor  Knights  of  the  Temple  was  at  an  end 
The  prosecution  of  the  knights  is  a  very  dark 
chapter  of  history  The  property  of  the  Templars, 
which  was  theoretically  to  go  to  the  Hospitalers, 
actually  wont  for  the  most  part  to  Philip  IV 
and  to  Edward  II,  who  suppressed  the  order  in 
England  Of  the  vast  literature  concerning  the 
Templars,  the  major  portion  is  devoted  to  arguing 
one  way  or  the  other  concerning  the  fate  of  the 
Templars,  their  alleged  secret  rites  and  Satamstn, 
and  their  achievements  A  good  defense  of  the 
order  ia  that  of  Charles  G  Addison,  The  History  of 
the  Knights  Templars  (rev  od  ,  1912) ,  see  also  E  J 
Martin.  The  Trial  of  the  Templars  (1928),  J  B 
Williamson,  History  of  the  Temple,  London  (1924) , 
bibliography  under  CHIJHADES 

Knightstown,  town  (pop  2,323),  E  I  ml  ,  E  of  In- 
dianapolis, settled  1825,  me  1827  A  home  for 
orphans  of  Indiana  sokheis  and  sailois  is  here 

Kniller,  Gottfried  von  see  KNKLL&B,  SIR  GODFREY 

KnipperdoUmck  or  Knipperdolling,  Bernhard  (b&  n  '- 
hart  kunrpurd6'lmgk,  -ling),  d  1536,  Geiman 
ANABAPTIST  leader  He  camo  under  tho  influence 
of  the  visionaries  and  extreme  social  reformers  who 
controlled  the  Anabaptist  movement  In  Miinstei, 
of  which  ho  was  briefly  (1534)  burgomaster,  he 
supported  JOHN  OP  LMOKN  When  the  city  was 
captured,  Kruppordollinck  was  executed 

knitting,  constuiction  of  a  fabric  made  of  interlock- 
ing loop&  of  yarn  by  means  of  needles  Knitting, 
allied  in  oiigin  to  weaving  and  the  netting  and 
knotting  of  fishnets  and  snares,  was  apparently 
unknown  in  Europe  before  the  15th  cent  ,  when  it 
wras  practiced  in  Italy  and  Spain  The  Scots 
claimed  its  invention  and  also  its  introduction  into 
France  Hand-knitting  needles  are  of  bone,  wood, 
steel,  ivory,  or  celluloid  Two  needles  with  heads 
are  required  for  flat  or  selvage  work,  three  or  more, 
pointed  at  both  ends,  for  tubular  work  such  as 
hose,  and  for  larger  tubular  work,  a  circular  needle 
The  first  knitting  machine,  invented  in  England  m 
1589  b>  William  Lee,  was  refused  a  patent  by 
Queen  Fhzabeth  on  tho  grounds  that  it  wrould 
curtail  the  work  of  hand  knitters  Lee's  machine, 
marketed  abroad,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  warp 
and  circular  frames  of  the  18th  cent  ,  these  in  turn 
developed  into  the  two  modem  types  of  power 
machines,  tho  warp  and  the  weft  The  springboard 
needle  of  Lee's  frame  was  supplemented  in  1847  by 
Matthew  Towtisend's  latch  needle,  commonly  used 
for  coarse  work  In  1864  Wilham  Cotton  patented 
a  machine  by  which  garments  and  tho  heels  and 
toes  of  hosiery  might  be  shaped  In  weft  knitting, 
which  includes  hand  knitting,  the  fabric  is  con- 
structed in  horizontal  courses  with  one  continuous 
yarn  The  basic  stitches  arc  the  plain  or  jersey, 
purl,  and  rib  Either  flat-bed  or  circular  machines 
may  be  used  The  warp  or  chain  loom  machine, 
generally  fiat  bed,  builds  vertical  chains  or  wales, 
each  with  a  separate  yarn  and  tied  together  by 
zigzagging  tho  yarns  from  needle  to  needle  in  the 
basic  tricot  or  milanese  stitches  or  variants  of 
these  Tho  warp  knit  fabric  is  run-resistant  but 
less  elastic  than  the  weft  See  Zelma  Bendure  and 
G  B  Pfeiffer,  America' a  Fabric*  (1946),  W.  E 
Shmn,  Pnnciplet  of  Knitting  (1946). 

Knobelsdorff,  Georg  Wenzeslaus  von  <gfi'6ik  ven'~ 
tsuslous  fun  knS'bulsddrf),  1699-1753,  German 
architect  and  portrait  and  landscape  painter  He 
was  overseer  of  buildings  for  Frederick  the  Great 
His  chief  architectural  works,  masterpieces  of 
German  classic  style,  are  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci, 
Potsdam,  and  the  State  Opera  House,  Berlin. 

Knolles,  Richard  (ndlz),  16507-1610,  English  his- 


torian.  His  Gontrvtt  Hvfont  of  the  Turk**  (1603) 
with  continuations  to  1699  in  an  edition  by  Sir 
Paul  Byoaut  and  others  (3  vols.  1687-1700)  w»» 
highly  praised  for  its  fine  prose  by  Dr.  Johnson  and 
by  Lord  Byron 

Knolles  or  KnoUys,  Sir  Robert  (both  nols),d  1407, 
English  military  commander  He  fought  in  Brit- 
tany m  the  French  wars  of  Edward  III  of  England 
He  became  a  leader  of  a  company  of  mei  ceuaries, 
fought  against  Bertrand  du  Gueschn,  and  assisted 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  in  the  Spanish  campaign, 
especially  at  Najera  (1367)  He  continued  to  fight 
throughout  France,  either  for  the  English  or  for 
his  own  plunder;  he  ravaged  Normandy  and  the 
Loire  valley  In  1381  he  helped  to  disperse  the 
Wat  Tyler  insurrection  in  England 

Knossos   see  CMOS  us 

knot,  in  the  general  sense,  a  fastening  made  by  inter- 
lacing coidage,  such  as  the  hitch,  splice,  tie,  and 
bend  In  the  restricted  sense  a  knot  is  a  knob,  loop, 
or  noose  in  a  rope  Many  knots  date  from  prehis- 
toric times  They  have  been  used  to  record  dates 
and  numbers  and  to  make  astronomical  reckonings, 
have  been  objects  of  superstition  and  of  legend,  as 
the  Gordian  knot  (see  GORDIUB)  ,  and  appear  in  her- 
aldry as  symbols  and  badges  A  large  percentage  of 
the  almost  unlimited  number  of  knots  wore  devised 
by  sailors  Knots  are  used  in  some  90  occupations, 
including  farming,  trucking,  lumbering,  and  sur- 
gery The  knot,  or  nautical  mile,  is  about  6,080  ft 
SeeC  L  Day,  Sailors'  Knots  (1935),  C  W  Ashlev, 
The  AMty  Book  of  Knot*  (1944). 

Knott,  Tames  Proctor,  1830-1911,  American  po- 
litical loader  and  college  professor,  b  Mai  ion  co  . 
Ky  Admitted  (1851)  to  the  bar  in  Miswoun,  he 
served  m  the  state  legislature  (1857-59)  and  was 
state  attorney  general  when  the  Civil  War  Iwgan 
His  sympathy  with  the  South,  although  he  op- 
posed secession,  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned 
bneflv ,  he  then  returned  to  Kentuck\  He  was 
elected  to  the  U  8  House  of  Representative?*  from 
Kentucky  for  the  terms  18(.7-7l  and  1875-83, 
serving  several  tunes  as  ( hainnan  of  the  judiriarv 
committee  arid  gaining  a  national  reputation  as  an 
orator  As  governor  of  Kentiu  kv  (1883  87),  he 
reformed  the  tax  system  and  established  a  board  of 
equalization  In  1892  he  be<  ame  professor  of  t  ivies 
and  economics  at  Centre  College,  Danville,  K\ 
Knott  helped  organize  tho  law  school  there  and 
from  1894  until  his  retirement  in  1901  served  it  as  a 
professor  and  the  first  dean 

knowledge,  mam  branch  of  philosophy  It  has  three 
major  problems,  the  origin  and  nature  of  know  lodge 
(epistemology),  the  investigation  of  the  processes 
and  piosuppositions  of  knowledge  (pbvc*hology), 
and  the  study  of  the  methods  and  validity  of  in- 
quiry (logic)  Whole  systems  of  philosophy  have 
boon  built  about  varying  theozies  of  knowledge,  and 
it  IH  generally  admitted  that  the  way  of  looking  at 
truth  will  influence  what  is  found  Philosophers 
havo  always  been  concerned  with  the  pioblnms  of 
knowledge,  but  until  the  17th  coat  they  were  more 
interested  in  the  question  of  ethics  and  meta- 
physics For  many,  knowledge  was  ace  opted  on 
authority  and  was  regarded  as  existing  prior  to  the 
act  of  learning  DKMCAHTEH  ushered  in  a  new  era  of 
inquiry  by  actively  investigating  tho  relationships 
between  thought  and  existence  This  was  the 
beginning  of  systematic  epistemology  although  tho 
term  was  not  used  until  the  19th  cent  The  que->- 
tion  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  knowledge  was,  for 
sever il  contunos,  to  absorb  the  interest  of  such 
philosophers  as  Leibniz,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume, 
Kant,  and  many  others  While  there  is  no  precise 
method  of  classifying  varying  theones  of  knowl- 
edge, certain  broad  outlines  limy  be  indicated 
RATIOVAUSM  (Descaitos,  Spinoza,  Leibniz)  held 
that  all  knowledge  is  based  wholly  or  in  great 
meawuic  upon  what  is  revealed  through  roa-son 
EMPIRICISM  (Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Mill),  den>- 
ing  tho  existence  of  innate  ideas,  claimed  that  all 
knowledge  proceeds  from  experienci*,  defining  ex- 
perience as  tho  sum  of  impressions  A  development 
of  this  position  was  mentahsm,  which  affirmed  that 
only  mind  and  ideas  exist  (Berkeley)  Kant's  posi- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  knowledge  encompassed 
both  rationalistic  and  empirical  methods  of  know- 
ing and  posited  a  character  of  the  mind  which 
enables  it  to  grasp  a  prioti  truths  This  latter 
method  is  transcendentalism,  which  views  knowl- 
edge as  arising  from  sources  beyond  the  icach  of  the 
senses  or  of  reason  Intuition,  as  a  method  of 
knowing,  has  been  used  by  philosophers  of  various 
schools  (Spinoza,  Leibniz,  Locke)  It  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  certain  type  of  knowledge,  in 
which  the  mind  immediately  perceives  the  consist- 
ency or  inconsistency  of  relationships  without  any 
other  factors  being  involved  Theories  of  truth,  or 
the  validity  of  knowledge,  have  been  variously 
expressed  and  often  are  implicit  in  the  theory  of 
knowledge  Tho  popular  definition  of  truth  re- 
quires the  agreement  of  sense  perception  and 
reason  This  concept  is  commonly  held  in  systems 
of  philosophy  which  admit  both  thought  and  sense 
perception  as  parts  of  the  process  of  knowing 
Spinoza  elaborated  upon  this  idea  of  internal  con- 
sistency and  included  the  complete  development  of 
the  matter  investigated  as  a  necessity  for  the  per- 
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fection  of  knowledge  Kant  presented  the  syn- 
theais  of  thought  ana  matter  as  essentials  of  knowl- 
edge and  added  a  principle  of  continuity  The 
scientific  method,  which  is  a  way  of  testing  the 
validity  of  knowledge,  has  been  in  process  01  de- 
velopment since  the  times  of  Vico  and  Bruno. 
Both  PRAGMATISM  (James)  and  mstrumeritalism 
(Dewey)  test  truth  in  terms  of  the  effectiveness  of 
results  See  George  Berkeley,  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge  (1710)  A  H  Smith,  Treatise  on  Knowl- 
edge (1943) ,  C  I  Lewis,  Analysis  of  Knowledge  and 
Valuation  (1946) 

Knowles,  Tames  Sheridan  (n6lz),  1784-1862,  Irish 
actor  and  dramatist,  cousin  of  Richard  Sheridan 
He  was  one  of  the  foremost  playwrights  of  his  time 
His  chief  works,  now  seldom  produced,  are  the 
tragedies  Caius  Gracchus  (1815),  Virginius;  or,  The 
Liberation  of  Rome  (1820),  and  William  Tell  (1825) 
and  the  comedies  The  Begga? '«  Daughter  of  Bethnal 
Green  (1828),  The  Hunchback  (1832),  and  The  Love 
Chase  (1837)  See  L  H  Meeks,  Shendan  Knowlcs 
and  the  Theatre  of  Hie  Time  (1933) 
Knowlton,  Frank  Hall  (nol'tun),  1860-1926,  Ameri- 
can paleobotanist,  b  Brandon,  Vt ,  grad  Middle- 
bury  College,  1884  He  served  m  the  botany  and 
paleontology  departments  of  the  National  Museum 
(1884-1900)  and  in  the  U  S  Geological  Survey  as 
paleontologist  (1900-1907)  and  as  geologist  (from 
1907)  An  authority  on  fossil  plants,  he  wrote 
Catalogue  of  the  Meaozoic  and  Cenozow  Plants  of 
North  America  (1919)  and  Plants  of  the  Poet  (1927) 
Know-Nothing  movement,  in  U  8  history  The  in- 
creasing rate  of  immigration  in  the  1840s  had  en- 
couraged nativism  In  Eastern  cities  where  Roman 
Catholic  immigrants  especially  had  concentrated 
and  were  welcomed  by  the  Democrats,  local  nativ- 
istic  societies  wore  formed  to  combat  "foreign" 
influences  and  to  uphold  the  "American"  view 
The  American  Republican  party,  formed  (1843)  in 
New  York,  spread  into  neighboring  states  as  the 
Native  American  party,  which  became  a  national 
party  at  its  Philadelphia  convention  m  1845  The 
movement  was  temporarily  eclipsed  by  the  Mexican 
War  and  the  debates  ovei  slavery  When  the 
slavery  issue  was  temporarily  quieted  by  the  Com- 
promise of  1850  nativism  again  came  to  the  fore 
Many  secret  orders  grew  up,  of  which  the  Order  of 
United  Americans  and  the  Order  of  the  Star- 
Hpangled  Banner  came  to  be  the  most  important 
These  organizations  baffled  political  managers  of 
the  older  parties,  since  efforts  to  learn  something  of 
the  leaders  or  designs  of  the  movement  were  futile, 
all  their  inquiries  of  supposed  members  were  met 
with  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  they  know  noth- 
ing Hence  members  were  called  Know- Noth- 
ings, though  there  was  never  a  political  organiza- 
tion bearing  the  name  Efforts  were  concentrated 
on  electing  only  native  Americans  to  office  and  on 
agitating  for  a  25-year-residence  qualification  for 
citizenship  Growing  rapidly,  the  Know-Nothings 
allied  themselves  with  the  group  of  Whigs  who 
followed  Mi  Hard  Fillmore  and  almost  captured 
Now  Yoi  k  state  in  the  1854  election,  while  thoy  did 
sweep  the  polls  m  Massachusetts  and  Delaware  and 
hod  local  successes  m  othet  states  The  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Wm«  PAHTY  aided  them  in  their  strides 
towards  national  influence  In  1854  thoy  looked 
towards  extension  into  the  South,  and  in  tho  follow- 
ing year  they  oponly  assumed  the  name  American 
party  and  cost  aside  rmich  of  their  characteristic 
secrecy  In  June,  1855,  a  crisis  developed,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  national  council  in  Philadelphia, 
Southerners  seized  control  and  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  maintenance  of  slavery  The 
slavery  issue,  after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill,  again  came  to  the  front,  and  this 
tune  the  nl.i\ery  issue  split  apart  the  Know-Noth- 
ing movement  as  it  had  the  Whigs  The  anti- 
slaverv  men  went  into  the  newly  organized  Repub- 
lican party  Millard  Fillmore,  tho  American  party 
candidate  for  President  in  1856,  polled  a  small  vote 
and  won  only  the  state  of  Maryland  The  national 
strength  of  the  Know-Nothing  movement  thus  was 
broken  The  movement  did  continue  until  1860, 
nevertheless,  mainly  in  Eastern  cities  and  in  border 
states  whore  Southern  Unionists  were  offered  no 
other  national  organization  acceptable  to  them 
See  K  A  Bilhngton,  The  Protestant  Crusade,  1800- 
18(10  (1938) 

Knox,  Frank,  1874-1944,  US  Secretary  of  tho 
Navy  (1940-44),  b,  Boston  He  joined  the  Rough 
Riders  in  the  Spanish- Amen  can  War  and  also 
served  in  the  First  World  War  In  1901  he  bought 
the  Sault  Samte  Mane  News  and  later  merged  two 
newspapers  in  Manchester,  N  H  He  was  general 
manager  (1928-31)  of  the  Hearst  papers  and  after 
1931  owner  of  tho  Chicago  Daily  News  This  paper, 
like  his  others,  strongly  opposed  the  New  Deal,  and 
he  was  the  unsuccessful  Republican  candidate  for 
Vice  President  m  1936  In  1940  President  F  D 
Roosevelt,  seeking  to  create  national  unity  in  de- 
fense preparations,  made  Knox  Secretary  of  tho 
Navy  He  died  in  office  and  was  succeeded  by 
James  V.  Forrestal. 

Knox,  Henry,  1760-1806,  patriot  general  m  the 
American  Revolution,  b.  Boston.  In  1776  he  went 
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trails  that  had  never  before  borne  heavy  loads.  The 
fortification  of  Dorchester  Heights  with  this  artil- 
lery compelled  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  tho 
British.  From  this  time  he  was  a  trusted  com- 
panion of  Washington.  The  artillery,  under  his 
charge,  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battles  of 
Princeton,  Brandywine,  Germantown,  Monmouth, 
and  Yorktown  He  commanded  at  West  Point 
(1782-84)  and  was  a  founder  of  the  Society  of  tho 
Cincinnati  Knox  was  Secretary  of  War  both  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  under  the  Con- 
stitution (1785-94)  A  conservative,  he  attempted 
to  raise  a  Federal  force  to  oppose  Shays's  Rebellion, 
and  he  favored  a  strong  Federal  government  His 
later  home  is  preserved  at  Thomaston,  Maine  See 
biography  by  Noah  Brooks  (1900) 
Knox,  John,  1505?-1572,  Scottish  religious  reformer, 
founder  of  Scottish  PRBSBYTBRiANiflM,  b  near 
Haddington  Of  his  life  before  1545  little  is  re- 
corded He  probably  attended  the  Umv  of  Glas- 
gow or  tho  Univ  of  St  Andrews  He  entered  the 
Roman  Church  as  a  priest  and  from  1540  to  1643 
was  engaged  as  an  ecclesiastical  notary  and  as  a 
private  tutor  Corruption  of  the  clergy  at  the 
time  was  notorious,  and  at  St  Andrews  Knox 
apparently  became  acquainted  with  some  of  tho 
now  heresies  By  late  1545  he  had  attached  him- 
self closely  to  George  WISHAHT,  shortly  before 
that  reformer's  death  Soon  after  Wishart's 
execution,  a  mob  of  peasants  took  revenge  by 
murdering  Cardinal  BEATON,  they  occupied  St 
Andrews  castle  Knox  himself,  now  definitely  a 
Protestant,  took  refuge  with  them  and  preached 
in  the  parish  church  His  sincerity  and  his  vehe- 
mence made  him  successful  in  the  pulpit  Attacked 
by  both  Scottish  and  French  forces,  the  castle 
eventually  was  surrendered,  and  Knox  served  19 
months  m  the  French  galleys  before  his  release 
(1549)  through  the  efforts  of  the  English  govern- 
ment of  Edward  VI  For  the  next  several  yeais 
Knox  preached  in  Berwick  and  Carlisle  as  a 
Licensed  minister  of  the  ( rown  and  served  briefly 
as  a  royal  chaplain  He  helped  to  revise  the  second 
Book  of  Common  Praver  of  Edward  VI,  but  ho 
declined  a  bishopric  in.  the  newly  established 
church  of  England  In  1554,  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  Mary  Tudor,  Knox  went  into  exile  on 
the  Continent,  chiefly  in  Geneva,  where  he  served 
as  pastor  to  the  English  congregation  There  he 
conferred  much  with  John  Calvui,  whom  he  later 
frequently  consulted  on  church  doctrine  and  civil 
authority  Meanwhile  he  exerted  considerable 
influence  among  the  faithful  in  England  and  Scot- 
land bv  frequent  letters,  with  his  "Admonition" 
pamphlet  in  1554  he  began  to  urge  the  duty  of  the 
righteous  to  overthrow  hostile  monarchs  and  to 
persecute  "idolatrous"  Catholics  In  1555-56  he 
visited  Scotland,  preaching  m  private  and  coun- 
seling the  Protestant  nobles — tho  "Lords  of  tho 
Congregation"  who  made  thoir  first  covenant  in 
1557  (see  SCOTLAND,  CHUKCH  OF)  In  the  same 
year  they  invited  Knox  back  from  Geneva  to  help 
them  in  their  fight  against  the  Catholic  regent  of 
Scotland,  Mary  of  Guise,  but  Knox  delaved  his 
return  until  1559  Meanwhile  he  wrote  tho  First 
Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regi- 
ment [i  e  ,  Regimen]  nf  Women,  a  fiery  tract  direct- 
ed against  the  Scottish  regent,  her  daughter  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  Queen  Mary  of  England 
Civil  war  opened  m  1561)  between  the  Protestants 
and  the  regent  with  her  French  soldiers  Aided  bv 
England  and  bv  the  regent's  death  in  15(>0,  the 
reformers  forced  withdrawal  of  tho  French  and 
non  their  freedom  and  the  dominance  of  the  new 
religion  Under  Knox's  direction  as  minister  of 
Edinburgh  and  secretary  of  the  ( Congregation,  a, 
confession  of  faith  was  drawn  up  (1500)  and  passed 
by  the  estates,  abolishing  the  authonU  of  tho  pope 
and  condemning  all  crouds  and  practices  of  the  old 
Church  Tho  Book  of  Dim  iplme,  however,  which 
would  have  en  fore  ed  the  new  religion  concretely 
and  officially,  failed  to  get  adequate  approval  from 
the  nobles  in  1561  When  Marv  arrived  from 
France  to  take  her  throne  that  same  vear,  many 
Protestant  lords  deserted  Knox  and  his  cause, 
and  some  even  joined  the  queen  From  his  pulpit 
and  in  his  personal  debates  with  Marv  on  questions 
of  theology  and  the  loyalty  owed  bv  the  subject  to 
his  monarch,  Knox  stubbornly  defied  Mary's 
authority  and  charm  and  thundered  against  her 
religion  The  queen's  marriage  to  Lord  Darnley, 
her  apparent  complicity  in  his  murder,  and  her 
quick  marriage  to  James  Hepburn,  earl  of  Both- 
well  stirred  the  Protestant  commoners  and  lords  to 
revolt  She  was  forced  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  her 
voung  son,  James  VI  (later  James  I  of  England) 
All  the  acts  of  1560  were  confirmed  to  establish 
Presbyteriamsm  as  the  official  religion  With  the 
new  faith  safely  in  power,  Knox's  importance  de- 
clined, but  he  continued  to  preach  violently  even 
throughout  the  ill-health  of  his  last  years  It  has 
been  said  of  Knox  that  "rarely  has  any  countrv 
produced  a  stronger  will."  His  single-minded  zeal 
made  him  the  outstanding  leader  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation  and  an  important  influence  on  the 
Protestant  movements  in  England  and  on  tho 
Continent  but  closed  his  mmd  to  tolerance  The 
biblical  passage  that  opened  the  door  to  his  uu- 
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ghakable  faith  in  election,  special  grace  and  assured 
salvation  was  John  17  His  influence  over  the 
people  gave  him  considerable  political  power, 
which  he  often  used  against  those  in  authority. 
His  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  finished 
in  1564  but  published  in  1584  after  his  death,  is  a 
striking  record  of  that  conflict,  but  includes  mis- 
statements  and  omissions  resulting  from  his  strong 
bias  The  standard  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
edited  by  David  Lamg  (1864)  See  Andrew  Lang, 
John  Knox  and  the  Reformation  (1895) ,  biographies 
by  P  Hume  Brown  (1896),  Edwin  Muir  (1930)  and 
ESC  Percy  (1937). 

Knox,  Philander  Chase,  1863-1921,  US  cabinet 
officer,  b  Brownsville,  Pa  ,  grad.  Mt  Union  College 
(Ohio),  1872  He  built  up  a  fortune  as  a  corpora- 
tion lawyer  m  Pittsburgh  He  was  Attorney  Gen- 
eral (1901  4)  m  the  cabinets  of  McKmley  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt  He  was  prominently  identi- 
fied with  trust  prosecutions,  but  failed  to  dissolve 
any  significant  organizations,  except  that  of  the 
Northern  Securities  Company  He  served  as  U  8 
Senator  by  appointment  (1904-5)  and  was  elected 
for  the  succeeding  full  term,  but  resigned  in  1909 
to  become  Secretary  of  State  under  Taft  Con- 
tinuing the  policies  of  his  predecessors,  John  Hay 
and  Ehhu  Root,  Knox  sought  to  protect  financial 
interests  abroad,  particularly  in  Latin  America  and 
China — a  policy  much  attacked  as  "dollar  diplo- 
macy "  Knox  returned  to  the  Senate  m  1917  and 
allied  himself  with  those  who  fought  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  participation  in  the 
League  of  Nations  See  S  F  Bonus,  ed .  The 
American  Secretaries  of  State,  Vol  IX  (1929) 

Knox.  1  Town  (pop  2,165),  co  seat  of  Starke  oo., 
NW  Ind  ,  N  of  Logansport  Mint  and  onions  are 
grown  in  this  area  2  Borough  (pop.  1,098), 
Clarion  co  ,  W  Pa  ,  SE  of  Franklin 

Knox,  Fort  (for  Heury  Knoxj,  U  S  military  reserva- 
tion, 33,000  acres,  N  Ky  ,  c  30  mi  SW  of  Louisville 
It  was  established  (1917)  in  the  First  World  War 
as  a  training  camp  and  in  1932  was  made  a  per- 
manent post  In  the  steel  and  concrete  vaults  of 
the  U  S.  Depository,  built  here  by  the  Dept  of 
the  Treasury  m  1936.  is  stored  the  bulk  of  the 
nation's  gold  bullion.  Fort  Kiiox  was  again  an 
important  training  center  in  the  Second  World 
War,  especially  for  armored  divisions 

Knox  City,  town  (pop  1,127),  N  Texas,  SW  of 
Wichita  Falls,  m  a  farming  area,  me  1916 

Knox  College,  at  Galesburg,  III  ,  non sectarian,  co- 
educational, chartered  1837,  opened  1841  by  Con- 
grogationabsts  and  Presbyterians  under  George  W. 
GALE  It  was  a  manual-labor  college  until  1857 
In  1930  it  absorbed  Lombard  College  (chartered 
1851,  opened  1852)  Among  its  noted  alumni  are 
Eugene  Field,  Don  Marquis,  and  George  Fitch, 
whose  "Siwash"  stones  are  about  the  college  Old 
Main  Hall,  where  Lincoln  debated  with  Douglas, 
was  made  a  national  historic  shrine  in  1936  See 
E  E  Calkins.  They  Broke  the  Praine  (1937) 

Knoxville.  1  City  (pop  2,241),  W  111  ,  near  Gales- 
burg,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1832  2  City  (pop  6,936). 
co  seat  of  Marion  co  ,  S  Iowa,  SE  of  Des  Momes, 
in  a  farm  and  mine  area,  settled  1845,  me  1854 
A  large  U  S  veterans'  hospital  is  here  3  City 
(pop  111,580),  co  seat  of  Knox  co  ,  E  Tenn  ,  on 
tho  Tennessee,  settled  c  1786  and  known  as  White's 
Fort,  laid  out  and  name  changed  1791  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  Territory  South  of  the  River  Ohio 
from  1792  to  1796  and  twice  (1796-1812  1817-19) 
served  as  the  state  capital  In  the  Civil  War, 
Knoxville,  loval  to  the  Union,  was  held  by  Con- 
federates until  Sept  ,  1863,  when  it  was  abandoned 
to  Federals  under  Gen  A  E  Burutude  Gen 
James  LongBtreet's  subsequent  siege  (Nov  -Dec  , 
1863)  failed  to  recapture  the  town  The  present- 
day  city,  a  livestock  and  tobacco  market,  is  an 
important  industrial,  commercial,  and  shipping 
center  for  a  farm,  marble,  and  coal  area,  among  its 
manufactures  are  textiles,  clothing,  aud  maible 
and  wood  products  The  Umv  of  Tennessee  (see 
TENNESSEE,  UNIVERSITY  OF),  Knoxville  College 
(Negro,  Presbytenan,  coeducational,  1875),  and  a 
state  school  for  the  deaf  are  heie  Noins  Dam, 
from  which  Knoxvillo  procures  its  DOT*  or,  is  near 
by,  as  is  Gieat  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park, 
for  which  the  city  is  a  point  of  dopaituro  Among 
the  points  of  interest  arc  the  graves  of  John  Sevier, 
William  Blount,  and  James  \\hite,  the  Blount 
Mansion  (1792),  Chisholm  Tavern  (1791),  and 
othei  old  buildings 

Knudsen,  William  S  (nood'sun),  1879-1948,  Amer- 
ican industrialist  and  U  S  government  official,  b 
Denmark  He  came  to  the  United  States  at  20, 
worked  in  various  factories,  and  became  production 
manager  in  tho  Ford  Motor  Company  Employed 
(1922)  by  tho  General  Motors  Corp,  Knudsen 
became  (1937)  president  He  was  called  (1940)  to 
Washington  to  take  charge  of  production  on  the 
National  Defense  Advisory  Commission  He  was 
appointed  (1940)  director  general  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  on  its  formation  and  then 
served  (1941-45)  as  lieutenant  geneial  m  the  U  S 
army  directing  production  for  the  War  Dept 

Knut   see  CANUTE 

Knutsford  (nuts'furd),  urban  district  (1931  pop. 

5,879,  1943  estimated  pop  6,600),  Cheshire,  Eng- 
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land    Knutsford  is  the  Cranford  of  Mrs  Gaskell's 
novel 

Kmitson,  Paul:  see  PAUL  KNUTSON 
Knyphausen,  Wilhelm,  Baron  von  (vH'hclm  baron' 
fun  kuriup'hoyzun),  1716-1800,  Geiman  general  in 
British  service  m  the  American  Revolution  He 
had  served  m  the  army  of  Frederick  the  Great  be- 
fore coming  to  America  with  the  Hessian  troops 
m  1776  Knyphausen  fought  well  at  White  Plains, 
Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth.  He 
commanded  (1779-80)  New  York  in  the  absence  of 
Hir  Henry  Clinton 

Koa  (ko'u),  obscuro  name  associated  with  the  As- 
syrians Esek  2i23 

koala  (kdii'lu)  or  Australian  bear,  arboreal  marsupial 
animal  native  to  Australia  Once  abundant,  it  is 
now  found  in  much-reduced  numbers  m  Queens- 
land and  Victoria  It  has  a  grayish,  thickly  furred, 
tailless  body,  usually  2  to  2H  ft  m  height,  a  pro- 
tuberant, curved,  black  nose,  and  large  furry  ears 
Well  fitted  for  grasping  arid  climbing,  it  has  five 
toes  with  sharp  claws  on  each  foot  It  often  sleeps 
in  trees  during  much  of  the  day  and  feeds  at  night 
on  the  leaves  and  shoots  of  certain  species  of 
eucalyptus  trees  The  single  cub  is  about  %  in 
long  at  birth  and  is  carried  and  fed  in  the  mother's 
pouch,  from  which  it  emerges  for  the  first  time 
when  about  six  months  old  Until  it  is  about  eight 
months  old  it  continues  to  use  the  pouch,  and  until 
about  a  year  old  it  is  carried  on  its  mother's  back 
or  m  her  arms  Koalas  are  harmless  and  defenseless 
and  have  been  brutally  hunted,  chiefly  for  fur  but 
also  for  food  Disease  has  also  taken  a  heavy  toll 
Protective  measures  have  been  adopted  to  prevent 
their  extinction 

Kobe  (ko'ba),  city  (1940  pop  967,234,  1947  pop 
607,079),  capital  of  Hyogo  prefecture,  S  Honshu, 
Japan,  on  Osaka  Bay  One  of  the  most  important 
Japanese  ports,  it  is  also  a  railroad  center  and  an 
industrial  metropolis,  with  shipbuilding  yards, 
sugar  refineries,  and  chemical  and  rubber  plants 
It  is  the  seat  of  two  universities,  a  nautical  college, 
and  several  ancient  Buddhist  temples  and  shrines 
The  city  lies  at  the  base  of  Mt  llokko  (3,061  ft ) 
Since  1878  it  has  included  Hyogo  (formerly  Hiogo), 
a  port  which  had  been  of  some  prominence  since 
before  the  9th  cent  and  which  became  very  impor- 
tant with  its  opening  (1868)  to  foreign  trade  Kobe 
was  heavily  bombed  (1945)  m  the  Second  World 
War  Hyogo  prefecture  is  extensively  devoted  to 
agriculture  Among  its  industrial  centers  are 
Amagasaki,  Nishmomiya,  and  Hi  men 
Koberger,  Anton  (an'tOn  ko'ber'gur),  c  1445-1513, 
German  printer  He  established  in  1470  the  hrst 
pnntery  in  Nuremberg  Heie  in  1483  he  produced 
a  German  Bible  and  in  1484  the  first  book  printed 
m  the  Hungarian  language  He  was  primarily  a 
publisher  He  had  agencies  in  many  cities,  em- 
ployed traveling  salesmen,  and  issued  one  of  the 
first  of  advertising  circulars 
Koblenz,  Germany  see  COBLENZ 
Koch,  Johannes  see  COCCKIUS,  JOHANNES 
Koch,  Lauge  (lou'gu  k6k'),  1892-,  Danish  geologist 
and  explorer,  noted  for  his  scientific  work  m  Green- 
land He  accompanied  Rasrnussen's  second  Thule 
expedition  (1916-18)  as  geologist  and  cartographer 
and  was  chief  of  a  notable  expedition  ( 1920-23)  to 
N  Greenland  during  which  he  completed  the  map- 
ping of  the  Greenland  coast  and  gave  for  the  first 
time  the  geological  pi<  ture  of  the  northern  portion 
of  the  island  Thereafter  Kcxh  was  almost  con- 
tinuously m  Greenland,  as  leader  of  Danish  expedi- 
tions In  1938  his  air  photographs  over  N  Green- 
land proved  the  muc  h-sought  Peary  Channel  to  be 
only  a  fjord 

Koch,  Robert  (rO'bPrt  kokh'),  1843-1910,  German 
bacteriologist  As  a  country  practitioner  in  Woll- 
stein,  Posen,  he  devoted  much  time  to  microscopic 
studies  of  bacteria,  for  which  he  devised  not  only 
a  method  of  staining  with  aniline  dyes  but  also 
techniques  of  bacteriological  culture  still  in  general 
use  He  established  the  bacterial  cause  of  many 
infectious  diseases  and  discovered  the  microorgan- 
isms causing  anthrax  (1876),  wound  infections 
(1878),  tuberculosis  (1882),  infectious  conjuncti- 
vitis or  Egyptian  ophthalmia  (1883),  Asiatic 
cholera  (1884),  and  other  diseases  He  was  pro- 
fessor at  the  Umv  of  Berlin  from  1885  to  1891  and 
head  of  the  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases  (found- 
ed for  him)  from  1891  to  1904  In  the  course  of  his 
investigations  for  the  British  and  German  govern- 
ments he  traveled  to  South  Africa,  India,  Egypt, 
and  other  countries  and  made  valuable  studies  of 
sleeping  sickness,  malaria,  bubonic  plague,  rinder- 
pest, and  other  diseases  For  hie  work  in  developing 
tuberculin  as  a  test  for  tuberculosis  he  received  the 
1905  Nobel  Pnae  in  Physiology  and  Medicine 
Kochanowcki,  Jan  (yan  kdknan6f'sk<3),  1530-84, 
greatest  Polish  Renaissance  poet  Of  especial  note 
is  his  Polish  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David  His 
poems  have  been  translated  into  English  (1928) 
Kocher,  Emit  Theodor  (a'mel  ta'6d5r  ko'khur), 
1841-1917,  Swiss  surgeon,  M  D  Umv  of  Bern, 
1866.  He  was  professor  of  surgery  at  Bern  (1872- 
191 1)  For  his  work  on  the  physiology,  pathology, 
and  surgery  of  the  thyroid  gland — which  he  was 
the  first  (1876)  to  excise  m  canes  of  goiter — he  re- 
ceived the  1909  Nobel  Prize  in  Medicine  A  skilled 
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surgeon  in  many  fields  and  a  pioneer  in  the  applica- 
tions of  asepsis,  he  was  alao  the  author  of  a  text- 
book of  operative  surgery  (1894) 
Kochi  (k6'ch<3),  city  (1940  pop  106,644,  1947 
pop  147,120),  capital  of  Koohi  prefecture,  S 
Shikoku,  Japan  An  important  port,  it  exports 
dried  fish,  ornamental  coral,  and  paper,  ail  products 
of  Kochi  prefecture,  which  also  yields  agricultural 
products 

Kock,  Hieronymus*  see  COCK,  HIERONYMUS 
Kodaly,  Zoltan  (a61'tan  kd'dale),  Hung  K oddly 
Zoitun,  1882-,  Hungarian  composer  and  collector 
of  folk  songs,  grad  Umv  of  Budapest  (Ph  D , 
1906)  He  worked  with  BABTOK  m  the  collection 
of  folk  tunes  and  has  used  them  extensively  in  his 
compositions,  though  without  being  so  radical  an 
experimenter  as  Bartok  His  style  is  strongly  in- 
dividual, but  is  lyrical  and  stays  within  the  frame- 
work of  tonal  harmony  In  1906  he  began  to  teach 
at  the  Budapest  Hochsohulo,  of  whirh  he  became 
assistant  director  in  1919  Ho  Ijegan  to  lecture  at 
the  Umv  of  Budapebt  in  1930  His  best-known 
compositions  are  the  opera  Hary  Janos  (1927),  the 
Psalmus  Hungancus  (1923)  for  chorus  and  orches- 
tra, and  the  orchestral  Dances  of  Marosszek  (1929) 
and  Dances  of  Galanla  (1933) 

Kodiak  Island  (ko'ddftk),  <  100  rtu  long  and  from 
10  to  00  mi  wide,  off  S  Alaska  This  largest  of  the 
islands  of  Alaska  is  separated  from  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  bv  Shehkof  Strait  It  is  mountainous 
and  heavilv  forested  in  the  north  and  the  east ,  the 
native  grasses  in  the  south  offer  good  pasturage  for 
cattle  and  sheep  The  Kodiak  bear  is  native  to 
the  island  Discovered  by  Stepan  Glotovm  1764, 
the  island  was  the  scene  of  the  first  permanent 
Russian  settlement  in  Alaska,  planted  by  Grigon 
Shehkhov  on  Three  Saints  Bav  in  1784  and  moved 
to  Kodiak  village  later  It  was  the  center  of  the 
fur  trade  of  the  Russian  American  Company  until 
Aleksandr  Baranov  moved  his  headquarters  to 
Sitka  Salmon  fishing  is  now  the  chief  occupation, 
and  the  Karluk  river  is  famous  for  its  salmon  run 
The  U  S  navy  established  a  large  base  at  Womens 
Bav  in  1940 

Kodok  (ko'dok),  foimerly  Fashoda  (fushcVdu),  vil- 
lage, Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  on  the  White  Nile  It 
trades  in  pioduce  In  1S98  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
FASHODA  INCIDENT,  which  caused  an  Anglo-French 
diplomatic  crisis 

Koelreuter,  Joseph  Gottlieb,  see  KOLKKUTB,R 
Koerber,  Ernest  von  (fun  kur'bur).  1850-1919, 
Austro-Hungarian  statesman  A  career  civil  serv- 
ant, he  beoame  prime  minister  (1900-1904)  and 
made  a  vigorous  but  vain  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
national  factions  of  the  monarchy  by  liberal,  par- 
liamentary methods  His  second  tenure,  after  the 
assassination.  (1916)  of  Count  Sturgkh  was  brief, 
because  of  differences  with  the  new  empezor, 
Charles  I 

Koestler,  Arthur  (kfeWlur),  1905-,  Hungarian- 
English  author  He  was  a  correspondent  for  a 
German  newspaper  chain  in  the  Middle  East, 
Pans,  and  Berlin  In  1936  he  went  to  Spam  to 
cover  the  Franco  revolt  for  the  London  Nrws 
Chronicle,  was  captured,  and  was  imprisoned  Re- 
leased through  the  efforts  of  the  British  govern- 
ment (1937),  he  went  to  France  (1938)  to  edit  an 
anti-Nazi,  anti-Soviet  weekly  In  1939  he  was  sent 
to  a  concentration  camp  His  release  was  effected 
by  the  British  in  1940  He  escaped  to  England, 
where  he  has  lived  since  1941  His  works  published 
in  English  include  Spanish  Testament  (1937, 
American  ed  ,  Dialogue  with  Death,  1942),  The 
Gladiator  (1939),  Scum  of  the  Earth  (1941),  The 
Yogi  and  the  Commissar  (1945),  Insight  and  Out- 
look an  Inquiry  into  the  Common  Foundations  of 
Science,  Art,  and  Social  Ethics  (1949) ,  Promise  and 
Fulfilment  Palestine,  1917-1049  (1949),  three  nov- 
els, Darkness  at  Noon  (1941),  Arrival  and  Departure 
(1943),  and  Thieves  tn  the  Night  (1946) ,  and  a  play, 
Twilight  Bar  (1945) 

Koffka,  Kurt  (k&f'ku.  Ger  kot>rt'  kdf'ka),  1886- 
1941,  American  ps\chologist,  b  Germany,  PhD 
Umv  of  Berlin,  1908  Before  settling  permanently 
in  the  United  States  m  1928  as  a  professor  at 
Smith  College,  he  had  taught  at  Cornell  and  at  the 
Umv  of  Wisconsin  With  Max  Wertheuner  and 
Wolfgang  Kohler  he  is  credited  with  developing 
the  theories  that  gave  rise  to  the  school  of  GBSTALT 
psychology  His  book  Die  Grundlagen  der  psycht- 
schen  Entuncklung  (1921 ,  Eng  tr  ,  Growth  of  the 
Mind,  1924)  was  considered  responsible  for  awaken- 
ing much  interest  in  Gestalt  c  oncepts  See  his  Prin- 
ciples of  Gestalt  Psychology  (1936) 
Kofoid,  Charles  Atwood  (kd'foid),  1865-1947,  Amer- 
ican zoologist,  b  Granville,  111 ,  grad  Oberhn 
College  (B  A  ,  1890)  He  was  superintendent  of  the 
Umv  of  Illinois  biological  station  (1895-1900)  and 
later  taught  at  the  Umv  of  California  (1900- 
1936)  A  specialist  m  marine  zoology,  he  accom- 
panied expeditions  in  Pacific  waters,  invented 
apparatus  for  deep-sea  sampling,  and  edited  several 
scientific  journals  and  also  the  Umv.  of  California 
Publications  in  Zoology  (1909-36) 
Kofu  (ko'foo),  city  (1947  pop  104,093),  capital  of 
Yamanashi  prefecture,  central  Honshu,  Japan.  It 
is  a  collection  center  for  silk  cocoons  and  raw  silk, 
with  manufactures  of  silk  textiles  and  crystal 


ware  Yamanashi  prefecture  is  a  major  production 
area  for  raw  Bilk  and  grapes 
Kohala  (kflhll'lii),  peninsula,  N  Hawaii,  T  H 
The  region  is  rich  m  relics  of  ancient  Hawaii,  such 
as  burial  oaves  and  heiau  (temples)  Kamehameha 
I  waa  born  near  the  village  of  Kapaau-Halaula 
Sugar  cane  is  grown  m  the  fertile  valleys  The 
Kohala  Mts  here  rise  to  a  height  of  5,489  ft 
Kohath  (ko'hath) ,  founder  of  a  family  of  the  Levitos 
It  comprised  four  groups,  the  Amramites,  Izeha- 
ntes,  Hobromtes,  and  Uaziehtes.  Gen  4611, 
Num  319,27,29,30,  4,  79,  1021,  Joshua  21,  1 
Chron  6,  932;  155,  26,  2  Chron.  2019,  2912, 
34  12 

Koh-1-noor.  see  DIAMOND 

Kohler,  Kaufmann  (kouf'mun  ko'lur),  1843-1926, 
American  rabbi,  scholar,  and  leader  m  reformed 
Judaism,  b  Bavaria  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1869,  from  1879  to  1903  he  was  rabbi  of 
Temple  Beth-El  m  New  York,  from  1903  to  1922 
president  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College  in  Cincin- 
nati He  called  the  conference  (1885)  at  which  the 
"Pittsburgh  Platform"  of  reformed  Judaism  was 
adopted  One  of  the  editors  of  The  Jewish  Ency- 
clopedia, he  also  wrote  Backwards  or  Forwards 
Lectures  on  Reform  Judaism  (1885),  Jewish  Thi- 
ology  Systematically  and  Historically  Considcnd 
(1918),  Heaven  and  Hell  in  Comparative  RtliQwn 
(1923),  and  The  Origins  of  the  Synagogue  and  th< 
Church  (1929)  His  Studies,  Addresses,  and  Per- 
sonal Papers  (1931)  contains  a  short  autobiog- 
raphy See  Studies  in  Jewish  Literature  in  Honor  of 
Kaufmann  Kohler  (1913) 

Kohler,  village  (pop  1,789),  E  Wis  ,  near  Sheboy- 
gan  arid  on  the  Sheboygan  river,  me  1913  It  is  a 
gaiden  city,  homo  of  the  Kohler  plumbmg-hxturea 
plant 

kohlrabi  (kol'ra'be)  (Ger  partly  from  Ital.-rape 
cabbage],  variety  of  CABBAGE,  with  a  tumiphko, 
swollen  stem — the  edible  part  of  the  plant  It  is 
grown  moie  in  Europe,  where  some  varieties  ate 
used  for  fodder,  than  in  America  It  is  a  ooot- 
weathet  plant  The  flavor  is  finer  than  that  of 
some  of  the  other  cabbage  plants 
Koil,  India  see  AUC.AKH 

Koiso,  Kumaki  (kooneVke1  koi'so),  1880-,  Japanese 
general  He  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  KwantuiiR 
armv  and  governor  of  Koiea  before  he  bee  nine? 
prime  minister  in  Julv,  1944,  succeeding  Tojo 
In  April,  1945,  after  the  loss  of  the  Philippines  and 
Iwo  Jirna,  ho  resigned  He  was  arrested  as  a  war 
criminal  in  1945,  was  tried,  and  in  1948  was 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment 
Kokand  or  Khokand  (both  kokund',  Rus  kukant'), 
city  (pop  84,065),  Uzbek  SSR,  m  the  (ergana 
Valley  An  important  «itv  since  the  10th  rent  ,  it 
became  the  capital  of  an  Uzbek  khanato  that 
emerged  (16th  cent  )  from  the  ruins  of  Tamerlane's 
empire  and  reached  its  flower  in  the  18th  cent  In 
1876  Kokand  fell  to  the  Russians  and  the  khanate? 
ceased  to  exist  Kokand  is  a  center  of  c  ottori  and 
silk  manufacture  and  also  produces  cottonseed  oil, 
sugar,  superphosphates,  and  machinery  There  are 
remains  of  the  khan's  palac  e 
Koken,  Johannes  see  Cocccius,  JOHANNES 
Kokomo  (ko'kumo),  city  (pop  33,795),  co  seat  of 
Howard  co  ,  N  central  Ind  ,  on  Wildcat  Creok  and 
N  of  Indianapolis,  founded  c  1843,  laid  out  1H44 
It  is  an  agricultural  trading  center,  and  its  manu- 
factures include  steel,  metal  products,  gas  ranges, 
automobile  and  tractor  parts,  and  radio  receiving 
sets  The  first  practical  automobile  was  success- 
fully tested  in  Kokomo  by  its  inventor,  Elwood 
Haynes,  in  1894,  gas  shells  used  in  the  First  World 
War  were  made  here  At  the  time  of  founding, 
Kokomo  was  an  Indian  trading  post 
Koko  Ifor.  see  TSINO,  lake 

Kokoschka,  Oskar  (ds'kar  k6k6sh'ka),  1886-,  Aus- 
trian expressionist  painter  and  writer,  now  living 
in  England  After  teaching  (1920-24)  at  the  art 
academy  m  Dresden  he  traveled  extensively  in 
Europe  and  the  East,  living  for  a  time  in  Prague 
before  settling  (1938)  in  London  In  1937  all  his 
works  m  German  galleries  were  sumrnanlv  re- 
moved Among  his  portraits  are  those  of  Ambassa- 
dor Maisky  (Tate  Gall ,  London)  and  Dr  Tietze 
and  his  wife  and  a  self-portrait  (both  Mus  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York);  his  landscapes  include 
Jjeruealem  (Detroit  Inst  of  Arts)  and  View  of 
Prague  (Phillips  Memorial  Gall ,  Washington, 
D  C  )  Among  other  works  are  Bride  of  the  Wind 
(Basel)  and  Might  of  Music  (Art  Inst ,  Chicago) 
He  wrote  expressionist  verse  dramas,  such  as  Der 
brennende  Dornbusch,  performed  (1919)  in  Berlin, 
and  Orpheus  und  Eurydike  (1923),  orchestrated  by 
Krenek.  See  biography  by  Edith  Hoffmann  (1947) 
Koksoak  (kttk'sdak'',  kok'-).  river  of  NE  Quebec, 
formed  by  the  Kamapiskau  and  Larch  rivers  8W  of 
Fort  Chimo,  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company  post  The 
river  flows  90  mi  NE  and  N  to  Ungava  Bay. 
Kokura  (k6k<55'ra),  city  (1947  pop.  168,119),  Fu- 
kuoka  prefecture,  N  Kyushu,  Japan,  a  port  on 
the  Inland  Sea  A  railroad  and  industrial  center, 
with  steel  mills,  cotton  textile  mills,  porcelain 
manufacture,  and  chemical  plants,  it  was  heavily 
bombed  (1946)  in  the  Second  World  War 
kola  or  cola  (both  ko'lu),  tropical  tree  (genus 
Cola),  native  to  Africa  and  crown  alao  in  the  West 
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Indies,  Brazil,  India,  and  other  tropical  regions. 
The  fruit  is  a  pod  containing  the  seeds  known  as 
kola  nuts  or  gourounuts,  which  contain  caffeine,  an 
essential  oil,  and  a  gluooside  (kolarim)  In  Africa 
and  other  regions  wnere  the  fresh  nuts  arc  chewed 
as  a  stimulant  they  are  an  important  commercial 
item  among  the  native  populations  8ome  nuts 
are  exported  and  used  m  beverages  and  medicines 

Kolaiah  (kola'yu)  [Heb  ,- voice  of  God]  1  Benja- 
mite  family  in  Jerusalem  Neh  117  S  Father  of 
Ahab,  a  false  prophet  Jer  29  21 

Kola  Peninsula  (ko'lu,  Hue  k&'lii),  large  peninsula, 
urea  c  50,000  sq  mi  ,  N  European  RSFSR,  be- 
tween the  Barents  Sea  m  the  north  and  the  White 
Sea  in  the  south,  mostly  N  of  the  Arctic  Circle 
Porinmg  an  eastern  extension  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  it  consists  of  tundras  m  the  north  and 
forests  m  the  south  There  arc  ri<  h  mineral  de- 
posits, notablv  around  KIROVBK  in  the  Khibmy 
nits  ,  whi(  h  rise  to  c  4,000  ft  The  population  is 
mostly  Russian  along  the  toasts  In  the  ml  prior 
there  are  Lapps,  who  subsist  largely  on  reindeer 
raising  "MURMANSK,  at  the  base  of  the  peninsula, 
is  the  chief  citv  Near  Murmansk  is  the  ancient 
town  of  Kola  (1920  pop  014),  founded  m  the  13th 
cent,  by  colonists  from  Novgorod 

Kolar  Gold  Fields  (kolar'),  city  (P<>P  133,859), 
Mysore  state,  India  The  city,  founded  in  the  late 
19th  rent  ,  is  the  renter  of  the  Indian  gold-mining 

Kolbe!  Georg  (ga'drk  kcM'bu),  1877-1947,  German 
sculptor  He  studied  painting  in  Dresden,  Munich, 
and  Pans  and  then  in  Home  (1898-1900)  turned  to 
sculpture  Later  he  worked  in  Paris  under  Rodin 
HP  is  best  known  for  his  figure  studies,  many  of 
which  are  in  American  museums 

Kolberg  (kcM'berk)  or  Kolobrzeg,  Pol  Kolobrzeg, 
city  (1939  pop  36,617,  1946  pop  2,816),  N  Pom- 
crania,  a  seaport  on  the  Baltic  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Persanto  river,  transferred  to  Polish  administra- 
tion in  1945  (see  POMEHANIA)  Kolberg  was  men- 
tioned as  early  as  1000,  and  its  cathedral  was  built 
in  1280  A  fortified  town  from  16,11  to  1873,  it  was 
thrice  besieged  by  the  Russians  in  the  Seven  Years 
War  before  it  fell  m  1761  Gneisenau  defended  it 
against  the  French  in  1807  Kolberg  is  n  spa,  and 
there  are  salt  springs  and  salt  domes  in  the  vicinity 

Kolchak,  Aleksandr  Vasilyevich  (alytksan'dur 
vGse'lyuvIch  kulchak'),  1874-1920,  Russian  ad- 
miral and  counteri evolutionist  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  in  the 
First  World  War  he  commanded  the  Black  Sea 
fleet  After  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  Oet  ,  1917, 
Kolchak  organized  a  countei  revolutionary  army 
which,  with  the  help  of  the  Czech  Legion,  estab- 
lished an  anti-Bolshevik  government  in  Siberia 
In  Nov  ,  1918,  Kolchak  by  a  coup  dY-tat  assumed 
dictatorship  over  Siberia  At  first  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful against  the  Bolshevik  forces,  ho  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Allies  as  well  as  by  General  DENIKIN 
as  representing  the  provisional  Russian  govern- 
ment However,  his  great  offensive  of  1919  (in 
which  he  intended  to  join  the  British  intervention 
forces  and  the  Russian  counterrevolutiomsts  on 
the  coast  of  the  White  Sea)  collapsed  rapidlv  and 
exposed  Demkin's  army  in  S  Russia  Kolchak 
retreated  to  Irkutsk,  lost  most  of  his  following — 
especially  the  Czechs,  who  controlled  the  Trans- 
Siberian  RR — and  was  betrayed  into  the  hinds  of 
the  Bolsheviks,  who  shot  him  His  defeat  left  all 
Siberia  in  Bolshuvik  control,  except  the  Far  Eastern 
portion,  which  was  controlled  by  Japanese  inter- 
vention troops 

Koldmg  (kdl'dmx),  citv  (pop  27,660),  E  Jutland, 
Denmark  A  port  on  the  Koldmg  I'jord  (an  inlet 
of  the  Little-  Belt),  it  has  shipbuilding,  machinery, 
and  dairy-processing  plants  and  is  a  fishing  base 
The  Koldmghus  is  a  13th-century  castle 

Kolguyev  (kulgoo'yu"),  island  (1,350  sq  nu  ,  1939 
estimated  pop  300),  off  N  European  RSFSR,  in 
the  Barents  Sea,  E  of  the  Kanm  peninsula  and  50 
mi  from  the  mainland  It  is  a  tundra  region,  in- 
habited mainly  by  Nentsy  (Samo\edes),  who  sub- 
sist on  reindeer  raising  and  fur  trapping  There  is 
a  government  observation  station  on  the  north 
coast 

Kolhapur  (kSlupd&r'),  town  (pop  93,032),  SW  Bom- 
bay state,  India  There  are  ancient  Buddhist 
remains,  notably  a  stupa  (3d  cent  B  C  )  with  in- 
scriptions in  characters  of  the  Asoka  style  Cot- 
ton and  woolen  goods  are  manufactui  ed  The  town 
was  the  capital  of  the  former  native  state  of  Kol- 
hapui,  which  merged  (1949)  with  Bombay 

Kolln,  Czech  Kolin  (k6'l6n),  city  (pop  19.820), 
cential  Bohemia,  Chechoslovakia,  on  the  Elbe 
It  manufactures  metal  products,  chemicals,  food- 
stuffs, and  furniture  The  Church  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew is  noted  for  its  rich  Gothic  choir  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia  was  defeated  (1757)  near 
Kolm  by  the  Austrians  under  Field  Marshal  Daun 

Kolkhida,  Georgian  SSR  see  COLCHIS 

Kollar,  Jan,  Czech  Kolldr  (yan'  k6'lUr),  1793-1852, 
Slovak  poet  who  wrote  in  Czech  He  was  an  ardent 
proponent  of  cultural  Pan-Slavism,  which  he  pro- 
moted in  a  famous  essay  on  Slavonic  reciprocity 
(1836)  and  m  his  best-known  poem,  The  Daughter 
ofSlava(  182 1-24) 

Kolliker,  Albert  von  (al'bert  full   kfi'llkur),1817- 
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1905,  SWIM  anatomist  and  physiologist  He  was 
professor  of  physiology  and  of  microscopic  and 
comparative  anatomy  at  Wuraburg  from  1847 
His  researches  on  animal  tissues  were  important 
contributions  to  the  development  of  embryology 
and  histology.  He  reported  his  findings  in  numer- 
ous memoirs  and  in  a  textbook  of  microscopic 
anatomy  (1850)  Ennncrungen  aua  meinen  Leben 
(1899)  is  his  autobiography 

Kollontai,  Aleksandra  Mlkhailovna  (ttlylksan'dru 
mekhl'luvnu  knluntl'),  18729-,  Russian  revolu- 
tionist, diplomat,  and  novelist,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Aleksandra  M  Domontovich  The  daughter 
of  a  general,  she  early  rebelled  against  her  society 
and  went  to  study  abroad  After  returning  to 
Russia  she  spread  revolutionary  propaganda  among 
working  women,  and  in  1908  she  was  forced  to  flee 
abroad  because  of  her  revolutionary  activities, 
notablv  her  criticism  of  tsarist  policy  in  Finland 
She  appeared  in  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Ger- 
many, was  deported  in  the  First  World  War  from 
Germany  to  Sweden  and  from  Swodon  to  Denmark, 
and  in  1916  visited  the  United  States — carrying  on 
pacifist  and  socialist  propaganda  wherever  she 
went  In  1917  she  returned  to  Russia  to  take  part 
in  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  Her  independent 
ways  were  overlooked  by  Lenin  and  later  by 
Stalin  Mme  Kollontai  became  (1920)  people's 
commissar  for  social  welfare  and  (1923)  minister  to 
Norway — the  first  woman  to  hold  that  diplomatic 
rank  She  later  was  minister  to  Mexico  and  after 
1930  repiesented  Russia  at  the  Swedish  court 
Raised  (194  i)  to  ambassadorial  rank,  she  is  said 
to  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
Finnish-Russian  armistice  of  1944  Her  reputation 
as  a  proponent  of  free  love  was  partly  due  to  several 
romantic  escapades  m  her  life,  partly  to  slander, 
and  partly  to  her  novels,  notably  Rtxl  Love,  of 
which  an  unauthorized  English  translation  ap- 
peared in  1927  She  also  wrote  extensively  on  social 
questions  See  Isabel  de  Palencia,  Alexandra 
Kollontni  (1947) 

Kollwitz,  Kathe  Schmidt  (ka'tu  shmlt'  k61'vlts), 
1867-1945,  German  painter,  lithographer,  and 
etcher  In  LS91  she  married  Kark  Kollwitz,  a 
Berlin  physician  Her  activities  as  wife,  mother, 
and  ardent  socialist  and  pacifist  did  not  prevent 
her  artistic  development  She  first  gamed  a  repu- 
tation with  her  illustrations  for  Hauptmann's 
Weavers  and  Zola's  Germinal  She  is  best  known 
for  her  superb  lithographs  of  poor  people  Her  art 
is  one  of  compassion  and  understanding,  with  an 
immediate  appeal  which  is  simple,  direct,  and  hu- 
man In  1932  she  was  director  of  the  department  of 
graphic  arts  at  the  Berlin  Academy,  but  the  advent 
of  the  Nazi  party  ended  her  public  career  in  Ger- 
many In  1943  she  was  evacuated  from  Berlin 
She  died  in  a  village  in  the  Harz  mts  Her  diary 
was  privately  printed  in  Germany  in  1948  See 
Kaethe  Kolluntz  (1946),  a  collection  of  72  reproduc- 
tions with  an  introduction  by  Carl  Zi grosser. 

Kolmar,  Fiance   see  COLMAR 

Kola,  Germany   see  COLOGNE 

Kolobrzeg,  Pomerama   see  KOLBERO. 

Kolomea,  Ukraine   see  KOLOMYYA 

Kolomna  (kulom'n ft)  <itv  (1926  pop  30,767;  1939 
pop  75,139),  central  European  RSFSR,  on  the 
Moskva  river  near  its  confluence  with  the  Oka  and 
SE  of  Mosc  ow  It  is  an  industrial  center,  producing 
locomotives,  railroad  cars,  and  machinery  Found- 
ed in  1177,  it  passed  to  Moscow  in  1301  and  until 
the  16th  cent  plaved  an  important  part  in  the  de- 
fense of  Mosc  ow  against  the  Tatars  There  are  re- 
mains of  the  wall  of  the  16th-century  kremhn  and 
several  old  churches 

Kolomyya  (kulumi'vii),  Ger  Kolomea  (kfilOma'a), 
Pol  Kolomyja  (kowdmt'ya),  city  (1931  pop 
33,385),  W  Ukraine,  in  Galicia,  on  the  Pruth  river 
and  in  the  Carpathian  foothills  An  old  Polish 
frontier  city,  it  was  frequently  attacked  (15th- 
16th  cent )  by  the  Tatars  and  the  Walachians  It 
passed  to  Austria  in  the  first  Polish  partition  (1772), 
reverted  to  Poland  in  1919,  and  was  ceded  to  the 
USSR  in  1946  The  cit\  has  several  old  churches 
and  a  fine  old  town  hall  It  is  a  transportation  cen- 
ter, and  its  industries  include  petroleum  refining 

Kolozsvar,  Rumania    see  CLUI 

Kolreuter  or  Koelreuter,  Joseph  Gottlieb  (both 
y6'zef  got'lep  kul'roi'tur),  1733  1800,  German 
botanist  He  taught  at  the  Umv  of  Karlsruhe  and 
directed  the  botanical  gardens  He  experimented 
with  hybridization  of  plants,  studied  their  fertiliza- 
tion and  development,  and  pointed  out  the  impor- 
tance of  insects  and  of  wind  m  the  pollination 
of  flowers 

Koltsov.VAlekaey  Vasilyevich  (ulylksya'  vuse'lyu- 
vlch  knlts6F),  1809-42,  Russian  poet  A  peasant 
and  without  formal  education,  ho  received  en- 
couragement from  Belmsky  and  composed  peerless 
lyrics  in  the  peasant  idiom  See  Leo  Wiener, 
Anthology  of  Russian  Literature  (1902) 

Kolyma  (k616'mu,  kftllma',  Rus  kull'mu),  river, 
c.l, 500  mi  long,  RSFSR,  m  NE  Siberia  It  flows 
generally  N  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  is  navigable 
(June-Got )  for  c  1,000  mi  Its  upper  course  trav- 
erses the  rich  Kolyma  gold-mining  area  The 
Kolyma  Range  roughly  parallels  the  river  in  the 
east  and  rises  to  6,(X)0  ft. 
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Komandorcld  Islands  (komunddr'skS)  or  Com- 
mander Islands,  RUB  Kmnandorskiye  Ottrova, 
group,  off  Kamchatka  Peninsula,  RSFSR,  in  SW 
Bering  Sea  They  consist  of  BERING  ISLAND, 
Medny  Island,  and  two  islets  These  foggy  islands, 
composed  of  volcanic  roc  k  and  visited  by  frequent 
earthquakes,  are  a  whaling  and  sealing  base  They 
are  populated  mainly  by  Aleuts  The  largest 
village  is  Nikolskoye. 

Komarno  (kd'marnd)  or  Komarom  (k6'mar6rn), 
Ger  Komorn,  Hung  Komarom,  Slovak  Knmdrno, 
city  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Danube,  at  its  confluenc  c  with  the  Nitra  and 
Vah  rivers  Komarno  (pop  15,461)  on  the  left 
bank,  belongs  to  Slovakia  It  has  machinery  and 
textile  plants,  shipyards,  and  flour  mills,  and  it  has 
retained  part  of  its  fortifications  of  the  15th  to  17th 
cent  Hungarian  Komarom  (pop  8,876),  on  the 
right  bank,  has  lumber  yards,  sawmills,  and  textile 
plants  Both  parts  of  the  city  have  port  installa- 
tions A  Hungarian  ro>al  city  until  its  partition 
l>etweeri  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  after  the 
I-  irst  World  War  it  was  an  important  grain-trading 
center  in  the  18th  cent 

Komi  (kc>' me,  ko'me),  tinnic  people,  numbering 
c  250,000,  formerly  known  as  Zynans  (zK'reunz) 
They  speak  a  I1  mtio- Permian  language  and  live 
mostly  in  the  Komi  ASSR  of  NE  European  Russia 
The  Komi  are  very  closely  related  to  the  Permvaks 
(c  150,000),  who  inhabit  the  Koiiu-Permyak  Na- 
tional Okrug,  NW  of  Molotov  (formerly  Perm),  in 
the  upper  Kama  basin 

Komi  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  ad- 
ministrative division  (156,200  sq  mi  ,  1946  esti- 
mated pop  450,000),  NE  European  RSFSR,  ex- 
tending westward  from  the  N  Urals  across,  the 
sparsely  populated  basins  of  the  Pechora,  Vycheg- 
da, and  upper  Mezen  rivers  Syktyvkar  is  the 
capital  Nearly  half  of  the  area  has  permanently 
frozen  soil  The  north  is  a  wooded  tundra,  in  the 
center,  the  TIMAN  ridge  crones  a  forested  and 
swarnpv  lowland  The  population  is  concentrated 
in  the  south,  where  it  engages  m  lumbering,  agri- 
culture and  stoc  k  raising  The  main  crops  are  flax 
and  potatoes  In  the  north,  fur  trapping,  reindeer 
raising,  and  fishing  are  the  chief  occupations 
There  are  coal  mines  in  the  Pechora  basin  and  an 
oil  field  at  Ukhta,  situated  on  a  railroad  (built 
1940)  that  traverses  the  region  from  southwest  to 
northeast  The  Komi  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  The  region,  constituted  in  1921  as  the 
Jiyrian  Autonomous  O blast,  became  an  autono- 
mous republic  in  1936 

Komi-Permyak  National  Okrug  (ko'me-purrn'y  ak, 
Rus  kd'mc-pfrmyak').  administrative  division 
(8,920  sq  mi  ,  1946  estimated  pop  300,000), 
RSFSR,  in  the  western  foothills  of  the  central 
Urals  It  is  included  in  Molotov  ohlast  Kudv  m- 
kar  is  the  c  apital  It  is  heavily  forested  in  the  north 
and  west  arid  agricultural  in  the  center  and  south 
The  population  consists  mainly  of  Permyaks,  a 
Finnic  group  c  losely  related  to  the  KOMI 

Komorn,  Czechoslovakia    see  KOMARNO 

Komotau,  Czechoslovakia   see  CHOMUTOV 

Komsomolsk  (kumsumdlsk')  or  Komsomolsk-on- 
Amur  (-arnoor),  Rus  Komsomolnk-na-Amure 
(-nu-umoor'yT),  city  (1939  pop  70,746,  1946  esti- 
mated pop  150,000),  S  Khabarovsk  Territory, 
RSFSR,  in  E  Siberia,  on  the  lower  Amur  river  It 
is  the  center  of  heavy  industries  in  the  Soviet  Far 
East,  with  steel  mills,  shipy  ards,  lumber  and  paper 
mills,  petroleum  refineries,  and  aircraft  plants 
Founded  in  1932  by  pioneers  of  the  Komsomol 
(Communist  youth  organization),  it  experienced 
spectacular  growth 

Kona  (kcVnu),  district,  W  Hawaii,  TH  ,  commer- 
cially important  as  the  coffee  belt  of  the  territory 
and  also  as  a  favorite  area  for  tourists,  with  fine 
deep-sea  fishing  off  the  coast  On  Kealakekua  Bay 
stands  the  Captain  Cook  monument  The  ancient 
City  of  Refuge  is  at  Honaunau  Kailua  Bay  was 
the  landing  place  for  the  first  group  of  American 
missionaries  (1820) 

Konakry    see  CONAKRY 

Konarak  (kGna'ruk,  ko'nuriik),  Hindu  temple, 
Onssa  state,  India,  built  in  the  13th  cent  Of  red 
sandstone,  it  is  called  the  Black  Pagoda  in  con t last 
to  the  whitewashed  pagoda  of  near-b\  Fun 
Though  Konarak  is  partly  ruined,  enormous  wheels 
carved  in  high  relief  about  the  base  still  suggest  the 
chariot  of  the  sun  god  to  whom  the  temple  is 
dedicated  Mam  of  the  carvings  are  licentious 

Konawa  (kOn'uwd),  town  (pop  2,205),  S  central 
Okla  ,  SE  of  Oklahoma  Citv,  in  a  farm  and  oil- 
producing  area 

Kondounotis,  Paul  (k6ndo7>ryo'tls),  1857-1935, 
Gieek  admiral  and  statesman  He  became  a 
national  heio  through  his  victories  over  the  Turk- 
ish fleet  in  the  Greco-Turkish  War  of  1897  and  m 
the  Balkan  War  of  1912-  13  Ho  was  regent  after 
thedepartuie  (1923)  of  King  George  II  fromGieece 
and  in  1924  was  elected  provisional  president  of 
the  newly  formed  Greek  republic  Early  in  1926 
General  P\VC,\LOS  made  himself  dictator  and 
Kondourmtis  resigned,  but  in  August,  General 
KOND\LIS  overthrew  Pangalos  and  recalled  Kon- 
dounotis A  new  constitution  was  promulgated 
Kondounotis  sought  to  resign  several  times  dur- 


Croat  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 
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ing  the  premiership*  of  ZA^MIS   (1926-28)   and  Konotop  (konutop',  kunutdp').  oily  (pop.  33,571), 

VENIIELOS,  and  in  1029  his  resignation  was  final.  N  Ukraine    At  the  junction  of  the  railroad  lines  to 

Zalmis  succeeded  him  a*  president    The  name  also  Kiev,  Voronezh,  Gomel,  and  Moscow,  it  has  an 

appears  as  Condounotis  and  Koundouriotis  agricultural  machinery  plant  and  flour  mills    In 

Kondyhs,  George  (kdndhe'lfe),   1879-1936,  Greek  the  Second  World  War,  Konotop  was  held  (1041- 

geueral  and  statesman     He  fought  in  the  Balkan  43)  by  the  Germans. 

Wars  and  at  Salonica  in  the  Fast  World  War  and  Konoye,  Fumimaro,  Prince  (foVmgmaro'  kSnoi'), 


Blaokfoot  Indians.    Kootenai  culture  was  c 

tially  that  of  the  Plateau  area,  but  after  the  advent 
of  the  horse  the  Kootenai  adopted  many  Plains 
area  traits  including  a  seasonal  buffalo  hunt.  White 
contact  began  early  m  the  19th  cent.,  when  the 
North  West  Company  established  Rocky  Moun- 
tain House  on  the  upper  Saskatchewan  river.  In 


He  overthrew  the  dictatorship  of  General  PANOA- 
L08  in  1926  After  1935  he  suddenly  passed  into 
the  royalist  camp  Aa  minister  of  war  under  Pana- 
yoti  TSALDARIS,  he  suppi  eased  (1935)  the  Cretan 
uprising  in  favor  of  VBNIZELOS,  late  in  1935  he 
ousted  Tsaldans  hv  a  coup  d'etat  and  induced  the 
parliament  to  recall  King  GEORGE  II,  who,  how- 
ever, soon  dirtmissed  him  as  premier.  The  name 
also  appears  as  Condylis. 

Konev,  Ivan  Stepanovich  (6van'  styfp.i'nuvfch 
kfi'nylf),  1897-,  Russian  field  marshal  Ho  rose 
fiom  the  ranks  after  the  Bolshevik  Revolution 
and  in  the  Second  World  War  reconquered  (1944- 
45)  the  Ukraine  and  8  Poland  from  the  Germans, 
took  Silesia,  and  participated  in  the  conquest  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  capture  of  Bei  lin  He  be- 
came (1945)  military  governor  of  the  Russian  oc- 
cupation zone  in  Austria  and  (1946)  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Russian  ground  forces 

Kongo  San.  see  DIAMOND  MOUNTAINS 


esman.   A  descendant  of     18U7   David   Thompson  of  the  same  company 
iily  and  protege  of  Prince     opened  the  first  trading  post  m  Kootenai  country 
lent  of  the  house  of  peers     Today  most  of  the  Kootenai  live  with  the  Saksh 
Indians  on  a  section  of  the  Flathead  Reservation  in 
NW  Montana     Both  tribes  number  some  3,300. 
The  name  is  sometimes  spelled  Kootenav  or  Kute- 
nai     See  H    II.  Turney-High,  Ethnography  of  the 
Kulenai  (1941) 


Kongsberg  (kdngs'ber),  town  (pop    7,852),  Bus-   Konstantinovka    (kfmstuntye'nufku),    city    (1926 
kerud  co  ,  8  Norway,  WSW  of  Oslo     Formerly  a      pop  26,303,  19-19  pop  95,087),  SK  Ukraine,  in  the 

Donets  Basin.   A  " 


silver-mining  center,  it  now  is  the  seat  of  an  arms 
industry  and  of  a  h\  droelectric  plant. 
Koma,  Turkey   see  KONYA 

Komggratz    see  HHADEC  KRALOVE  and  SADOWA 
Ktimginhof    (ku'nlgmhoP),    Czech    Dvur    Krdlovt 
(dvoor'  kra'lAvft),  town  (pop  13,675),  N  Bohemia, 
Czechoslovakia,  on  the  lube    It  has  textile  manu- 
Here  in  1817  were  "discovered"  several 


the  ancient  Fujiwara  fami_., 

Saionji,  he  became  president  of , r 

in  1933  In  May,  1937,  he  was  persuaded  to  accept 
the  premiership  A  former  liberal,  he  now  laid  the 
basis  for  a  one-party  system  by  his  coalition  efforts 
Shortly  afterward,  war  with  China  broke  out  In 

March,  1938,  the  National  Mobilization  Law  was     „ , 

passed,   and   in   November,   Kono>e  proclaimed    Kootenay  Lake  (koo'tma),  SE  British  Columbia, 
Japan's  aim  of  a  "new  order  in  East  Asia  "   He  re-     E  of  the  Selkirk  range,  an  expansion  of  the  Koote- 
signed  m  Jan  ,  1939,  and  became  president  of  the      nay  (in  the  United  States,  Kootenai)  nver 
privy  council  and  minister  without  portfolio    Re-    Kootenay  National  Park,  543  sq    mi  ,  SE  British 
called  to  the  premiership  m  July  1940,  he  concluded      Columbia,  est    1920     In  the  mountain  area  E  of 
an  alliance  with  the  Axis  and  mobilized  tho  home     Kootonay  Lake,  it  contains  high  peaks,  deep  can- 
front  through  the  Imperial  Rule  Assistance  Asso-     yoiis,  and  hot  mineral  springs    The  Banff-Wmder- 
ciation    Having  failed  to  reach  an  agreement  with      mere  Highway  crosses  the  park, 
the  United  States,  he  resigned  in  Oct.,  1941,  to  be    Kooweskoowe    see  Ross,  JOHN 
followed  by   Hicleki  Tojo     After  tho  war  he  was    Kopparberg,  Swed    Kopparbergt  cVtn  (kd*pftrbfc'ryufl 
listed  for  tual  us  a  war  criminal,  but  committed      16n'),  county  (11, 648 sq  mi  ,  pop  263,607),  central 

Sweden,  virtually  identical  with  the  historical 
province  of  DALARNA  Its  copper  mines,  from 
which  its  name  is  derived,  are  now  exhausted,  but 
rich  iron  mines  are  worked  in  tho  GrangOHberg  dis- 
trict in  the  south  There  are  large  iron,  steel,  and 
lumber  nulls  along  the  Dal  river  In  the  noith, 
about  Lake  Siijau,  there  is  an  agncultural  district 


suicide  in  Dec  ,  1945 
Konrad  von  Wilrzburg  see  CONRAD  OF 


Metallurgical  center,  it  has  iron 
and  steel  mills  and  /me  works 

Konstanz,  Germany   see  CONSTANCE 

Konya  (kdn'ya),  cit>  (pop  58,457),  S  central  Tur- 
key The  market  center  of  a  rich  agricultural  and 
livestock-raining  area,  it  also  lias  manufac  tures  of 
carpets  and  of  leather,  cotton,  and  silk  goods 
Konva  prov  ,  the  largest  in  Turkey,  has  important 


The  county  seat  and  industrial  center  is  FALUN, 
othei  centers  aie  DOMNARVET,  Kvarnsveden,  and 
A  vest  a 

Koppel,  industrial  borough  (pop  1,064),  W  Pa  ,  NW 
of  Pittsburgh  and  on  the  Beavor  river  Quarrying 


manuscripts  purporting  to  be eailv  medieval  Czech     mineral  resources,  including  lead,  silver,  gold,  mer-     and  a  fi eight-cat  factory  are  its  mam  industries 
poems    One  of  the  scholars  who  exposed  the  poems  '          *  ......  .    — 


as  patnotic  forgeries  was  Thomas  G  Masaryk 
K&nigsberg  (kG'nIkhsbe>k),  since  1945  Kaliningrad 
(kulve''n>Ingrat/),city  (1939 pop  372,164),  capital 
of  Kaliningrad  oblast,  RSFSR,  m  former  East 
Prussia,  an  ice-free  Baltic  seaport  on  the  Pregel 
river  near  ita  mouth  on  the  Frisches  Haff  It  was 
transferred  to  the  USSR  at  the  Potsdam  Confer- 
ence of  1945  The  historic  capital  of  East  Prussia, 
Konigsberg  was  founded  (1255)  as  a  fortress  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights  bv  King  Ottocar  II  of  Bohemia, 
for  whom  it  is  supposedly  named  It  joined  (1340) 
the  Hanseatic  League  and  became  (1457)  the  seat 
of  tho  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  Order  after  the 
knights  had  lost  Manenburg  to  Poland  It  was 
the  residence  of  the  dukes  ol  Prussia  from  1525 
until  the  union  (1618)  of  Prussia  and  Brandenburg 
and  became  (1701)  the  coronation  citv  of  the  kings 
of  Prussia  The  Urn v  of  Koiugsborg- (founded  1544) 
reached  its  greatest  fame  when  Kant  (who  was 
born  and  lived  his  entire  life  at  Konigsberg)  taught 
here.  A  major  Baltic  port  and  an  important  com- 
mercial center,  Konigsberg  prospered  until  the 
Second  World  War,  when  it  was  virtually  destroyed 
during  a  two-month  siege  (1945)  by  the  Russians. 
The  old  castle,  the  university  building,  and  the 
14th-century  cathedral,  next  to  which  Kant  is 
buried,  were  destroyed  The  population  of  Konigs- 
berg had  largely  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  Rus- 
sian army,  and  Kaliningrad,  which  was  laid  out  in 


cury,  salt,  and  magnesium  sulphate    As  the  ancient    Koprlllti.  nee  KUPRILI 

ICONIUM,  the  citv  was  important  ui  Roman  tunes,    Koprulu.  Yugoslavia   see  TITOV  VELES. 

after  the  victory  (1071)  of    Koran  (ko'ru)     1  Levite  leader,  with  Datlian  and 


but  it  reached  its  peak  i ....    „ ,  _. 

Alp  Arslan  over  the  Byzantines  at  Manzikert, 
which  resulted  in  tho  establishment  of  the  sultanate 
of  Icomum  or  Rum  (so  called  after  Rome),  one  of 
the  most  powerful  states  of  the  Seljuk  TUKKS  The 
sultans  of  Rum  played  an  important  part  in  the 
age  of  the  Crusades,  thev  were  sometimes  allied, 
sometimes  at  war,  with  their  neighbors,  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors,  the  kings  of  Armenia,  and  the  other 

Turkish  rulers  in  Asia  Minor     Emperor  Manuel  1      ..__,_., 

was  severely  defeated  (1176)  in  an  attempt  to  take     85,  87,  88     Kore    1  Chron   26  19 

Konya,  Emperor  Frederick  I  occupied  the  city —    Koran  or  Quran  (kor&n',  -rin')  [Arabic,— reading, 

but  not  its  citadel — in  1190    In  the  late  13th  cent       lection],  the  sacred  book  of  ISLAM    According  to 

the  Seliuks  of  Icomum  were  defeated  by  the  allied      "          •    •    -     •  •    ••     - 

Mongols  and  Armenians  Their  territories  in  S 
central  Asia  Minor  subsequently  passed  to  the 
emirs  of  Karamama  (see  KARAMAN)  and  (15th 
cent  )  to  the  Ottoman  Turks  Kon>  a  lost  its  polit- 


Abiram,  of  the  unsuccessful  revolt  in  tho  deseit 
against  Moses  which  ended  by  the  rebels'  being 
consumed  by  fire  and  earthquake  Num  16,  26  9 
11  Core  Judell  2  Son  of  Esau  Gen  365,14,18 
3  Another  descendant  of  Esau  Gen  36  16  4  De- 
scendant of  Caleb  1  Chron  243.  5  Leviticul 
family,  perhaps  descended  from  1,  which  had  du- 
ties as  doorkeepers  and  singers  Ex  6  24,  1  Chron 
9  19,31  ,  2  Chron  20  19,  titles  of  Pss  42,  44-49,  84, 


ical  importance  but  remained  a  religious  center  as 
the  chief  seat  of  tho  whirling  dervishes,  whose  order 
was  founded  here  in  the  13th  cent  The  tomb  of 
the  founder,  several  medieval  mosques,  und  the  old 
city  walls  have  been  preserved  In  1832  an  Egyp- 
tian army  under  Ibrahim  Pasha  completely  routed 
the  Turks  at  Konya  The  Armenian  population  of 
Konya,  once  verv  numerous,  was  largely  deported 
in  the  First  World  War  One  of  the  alternate 
spellings  of  Konya  is  Konia 


and  ships  and  food  processing  Kaliningrad  oblast 
is  that  part  of  EAST  PRUSSIA  which  was  transferred 
to  the  USSR  in  1945  and  incorporated  into  the 
RSFSR,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Lithuania. 
Ktfnigahutte,  Poland  see  CUOBZOW 


Islamic  belief,  it  was  revealed  bv  God  to  MOHAM- 
MED the  Prophet  in  separate  revelations  over  the 
major  portion  of  the  Piophot's  life  at  Mecca  and  at 
Medina  The  canonical  text  was  established  A  H 
30  (A  D  651-62),  under  tho  caliph  OTHMAN,  by 
Arabic  editors,  wlio  used  for  their  basis  a  collection 
made  by  Zaid  ibn  Thabit,  the  Prophet's  secretary 
The  caliph  had  all  collections  destroyed  save 
Zaid's  and  thus  made  the  new  edition  unique  The 
revelations  are  divided  into  114  suras  [chapters), 
but  many  of  the  suras  include  several  revelations 
The  arrangement  of  the  suras  is  mechanical  tho 
first  (Fatihah)  is  a  short  exultation  m  God,  the 
rest  are  graded  generally  by  length,  from  longest 
to  shortest  It  is  thus  impossible  to  tell  fiom  the 
book  the  chronological  order  of  revelations;  gen- 
erally, however,  the  shorter  suras,  more  electric  and 
fervent  than  the  rest,  are  tho  earlier,  while  many  of 
the  longer  suras  (and  all  those  revealed  at  Medina) 
are  later  The  Koran  is  in  classical  Arabic,  that  is 
to  say,  tho  Arabic  of  the  Koran  is  the  classic 
language  The  Koran  is  undoubtedly  the  most  in- 
fluential book  in  the  world  after  the  Bible  Mos- 
lems memorize  much  or  all  of  it,  and  Islam  con- 

uurou  «*     &u  iiiMmitun.;,     auuv  — 1.1  &o,     oweuiou     v_/ouiereare  i.itfiy,j  aim  men  was  a  representative     siders  all  science  but  a  commentary  on  the  Koran, 
noblewoman,  sister  of  Count  Plubpp  Chnstoph     on  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  At  various     It  is  probably  true  that  the  Koran  accounts  for  the 
"'  '  '  times  he  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  prime     remarkable  unity  of  Islam,  one  of  the  most  wide- 

minister    Koo  represented  China  in  France  (1932-     spread  of  religions 

41)  and  in  Great  Britain  (1941-46)  He  headed  the  Korat  (koratO  or  Nakhon  Rttchslma  (nukdn'  rach- 
Chmese  delegation  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference  sfi'ma),  town  (pop  21,774),  Thailand  It  is  the 
which  founded  (1945)  the  United  Nations  In  1946  trade  and  communication  center  of  the  Korat 
he  became  Chinese  ambassador  to  the  United  plateau,  E  Siam,  which  lies  to  the  north  and  the 

_    , _.  _      ..      States  oast    The  name  also  appears  as  Nakhon  Raj asima 

service  of  Hanover  Accused  of  having  an  intrigue  Koolau  Range  (kO'ulou'),  mountain  chain,  on  Korbel,  Mario  (k6r'bj),  1882-,  American  sculptor, 
with  SOPHIA  DOBOTHEA,  wife  of  Elector  George  Oahu,  TH,  extending  northwest-southeast  and  b  Bohemia  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1900 
Louis  (later  George  I  of  England),  the  count  rising  to  3,105  ft  in  Konahuanui  It  is  cut  by  two  He  is  known  for  his  fountains  and  dancing  figures 
disappeared  in  1694.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  _scenic  p.asses,^  NUUANU  PALI  and  Waimanalo  Pah.  Representative  works  are  the  Dancing  Group 

"  '"     '  -----       (Cleveland  Mus  ),  A  ndante  (Metropolitan  Mus  ), 

marble  bust  (Art  Inst ,  Chicago) ,  St  Therete  (V&ti- 

flows  into  NW  Montana,  W  into  N  Idaho,  and  then     can) ,  and  the  McPhee  monument  (Denver,  Colo.) 
northward  past  Bonners  Ferry,  to  the  southern  end   Korea  or  Korce,  Albania  see  KORITSA. 
of  Kootenay  Lake,  in  Canada     The  Canadian    Korcula    (kdr'choola),    Ital     Curzola    (kflortso'la), 

«.«^»«.v  ^V,-K-  u  name  is  spelled  Kootenay  Serbo-Croatian  KorSula  (kdr'choola) ,  island,  area 

Koninck  or  Comngh,  Philip*  de  (f Slips  du  ko'-  Kootenai  Indian*,  group  of  North  American  Indian  107  sq  mi ,  off  Dalmatia,  m  the  Adriatic  It  be- 
nlngk,  ko'nlng),  1619-88,  Dutch  landscape  and  tribes,  which  in  the  18th  cent,  occupied  the  so-  longs  to  Yugoslavia.  It  is  covered  with  forests, 
portrait  painter,  one  of  Rembrandt's  best  pupils  called  Kootenai  country  (i.e.,  N  Montana,  N  pastures,  and  vineyards  The  chief  town  is  Korcula 
His  rather  panoramic  landscapes,  rich  and  warm  m  Idaho,  and  SE  British  Columbia).  They  belong  to  (pop  2,012),  which  ha*  retained  its  fine  medieval 
tone,  have  atmosphere  and  space  Hi*  works  are  a  distinct  linguistic  stock,  the  Kootenai  (for  a  sup-  cathedral  and  fortifications, 
rare,  among  the  best  are  Entrance  to  a  Forest  and  posed  relationship,  see  ALOONQUIAN).  The  Upper  Kore  (k6'r€)  1  Family  of  temple  doorkeepers  1 
Landscape  (both  Ruks  Mus.)  and  View  of  the  Kootenai  lived  near  the  headwater*  of  the  Colum-  Chron.  9  19  %  Levite  under  Hezekaah.  2  Chron 
Mouth  of  a  River  (The  Hague:  replica,  National  bia  river,  and  the  Lower  Kootenai  lived  on  the  3L14.  3  See  KOBAH  5. 

Gall ,  London)  The  Metropolitan  Museum  ha*  Lower  Kootenai  river.  According  to  tradition  the  Korea  (kdrS'ii,  ku-),  Korean  Choaon,  Jap.  Choten 
one  landscape  Kootenai  once  lived  E  of  theKocky  Mt*.,  from  or  Tyoaen,  country  (85,228  sq.  mi.;  1944  pop. 

Komnkaloo,  GiUiivantseeCoNiNiLoo,  GILLI»VAN.     whence  they  were  driven  by  their  enemies  the     25,900,142),  E  Asia.    A  peninsula,  it  b  bounded 

Grot*  r«f«r*nc«*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pfomwdatton  <ace«  p*g«  1. 


the  northwestern  section,  in  former  residential  sub-  Koo,  VI  Kuiyuin  Wellington  (v6'  jiin'  wfi'llngtim 
urbs,  has  a  Russian  population  The  chief  mdus-  k6o'),  Mandarin  Kit  Wev-chun,  1887-,  Chinese 
tries  are  the  construction  of  freight  cars,  machinery,  diplomat,  b  Shanghai  Koo  was  educated  at 

Columbia  Umv    (B  A  ,  1908,  M  A  ,  1909,  Ph  D., 

1912),  where  he  specialized  in  international  law 
In  1912  Wellington  Koo  was  secretary  to  Yuan 
Shih-kai,  president  of  China  He  was  mode  imnis- 

_..   ter  to  the  United  States  (1915)  and  to  Great  Britain 

Konig«m*rk.  Couateea  Maria  Aurora  (mdr«'a  (1921)  He  served  as  delegate  to  the  Pans  Peace 
ouroo'ra  ku'nflcsmark) ,  1666^-1728,  Swedish  Conference  (1919)  and  then  was  a  representative 
noblewoman,  sister  of  Count  Plubpp  Chnstoph 
Konigamark.  She  went  to  Dresden  in  search  of  her 
brother  and  there  became  the  mistress  of  Augustus 
II  of  Poland  and  Saxony  Their  son,  Maurice,  was 
the  famous  Marshal  de  SAXE  In  her  last  years  she 
was  abbess  coadjutor  at  Quedlmburg 
K8nig*m*rk,  Count  Philipp  Chnstoph  (fS'Mp  krfs'- 
t6f),  d  16947,  Swedish  nobleman,  an  officer  in  the 


killed  by  order  of  the  elector.  Kootenai   (koo'tma),   river  rising  in  SE   British 

Komgstein  (ku'nUthshtw),  fortress,  Saxony,  EGer-     Columbia    Part  of  the  Columbia  river  system,  it 
many,  above  the  Elbe.  Dating  from  the  12th  cent.,      "  ....  -  . 

it  was  used  in  both  world  wars  as  an  officers'  prison 
camp  Here  in  1942  Gen  Henri  Giraud  made  his 
dramatic  escape 


on  the  west  by  Korea  Bay  (an  arm  of  the  Yellow 
Sea),  on  the  south  by  Korea  Strait  (connecting  the 
Yellow  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Japan)  and  the  Yellow 
Sea,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Sea  of  Japan;  its  land 
boundaries  with  China  and  the  USSR  on  the  north 
are  marked  in  the  main  by  the  Yalu  and  Tumen 
rivers  Off  the  heavily  indented  coast  (c  5,000  mi 
long)  He  some  3,400  islands,  most  of  them  rocky 
and  uninhabited,  the  main  island  group  is  the 
Korean  Archipelago  in  the  Yellow  Sea  The  Korean 
peninsula  is  largely  mountainous,  the  principal 
aeries  of  ranges,  extending  along  the  east  coast, 
rises  to  8,337  ft  at  Mt  Kwanmo,  the  highest  peak 
in  the  country  Korea  has  large  timber  resources, 
but  little  virgin  forest  Gold,  iron,  tungsten,  and 
coal  are  the  principal  mineral  resources,  and 
copper,  silver,  molybdenum,  zinc,  and  bauxite 
occur  in  small  quantity  The  limited  arable  land, 
located  mostly  in  the  lowlands  to  the  west  of  the 
coastal  range,  provides  the  livelihood  for  most 
of  the  population  Rice  is  grown  in  paddies,  fre- 
quently terraced  on  the  mountain  slopes,  other 
crops  arc  barley,  millet,  soybeans,  fruit,  tobacco, 
and  cotton  Much  food  is  obtained  from  the 
extensive  salt-water  fishing  grounds  Heavy  in- 
dustry, often  run  by  hydroelecti  10  power,  la 
chiefly  centered  in  the  north,  but  there  is  some 
industry  in  the  south,  mainly  at  Seoul  and  Ptisan 
Textiles,  ceramics,  paper,  leather  goods,  and 
divers  other  products  are  made  The  country's 
transportation  system  comprises  its  railroads 
(mostly  north-south  lines)  and  seveial  navigable 
rivers  The  Korean  elementary  education  system 
has  produced  a  largely  literate  nation  There  are 
about  50  colleges  and  universities,  some  undet 
Christian  sponsorship  Christians  are  a  small 
minority,  however,  and  most  Koreans  practice  a 
mixture  of  Buddhism  and  Confucianism  (intro- 
duced from  China  in  the  4th  cent  A  D  )  and  of 
native  shamanism  The  documented  history  of 
Korea  begins  in  the  12th  cent  BC,  when  a 
Chinese  scholar  Ki-tze  (Kija)  founded  a  colony  at 
Pyongyang  China  intervened  in  Korean  affairs  in 
the  7th  cent  A  D  to  establish  the  Silla  kingdom 
over  the  entire  countiv  Mongol  forces,  invading 
from  China,  occupied  Korea  from  1231  to  12bO 
In  1592  an  invasion  of  the  Japanese  conqueror 
Hidevoshi  was  tuined  back  at  Pyongyang  by 
combined  Chinese  and  Korean  forces  Korea  was 
made  a  vassal  of  China  in  the  early  17th  cent  and 
was  so  isolated  from  other  foieigii  contact  as  to  be 
called  the  Hermit  Kingdom  All  non-Chinese  in- 
fluences were  excluded  until  lS7b  when  Japan 
forced  a  commercial  treaty  with  Korea,  and  soon 
the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  Europe  were 
also  admitted  to  trade  Japan's  control  was  com- 

?leted  after  her  victories  in  the  First  CHINO- 
APANEBK  WAR  (1894-95)  arid  the  RUSSO-JAPANESE 
WAR  (1904-5),  and  in  1910  Korea  was  foimally 
annexed  to  the  Japanese  Empire  Japan  built  mod- 
ern mdustiios  and  railroads,  but  despite  repression 
it  could  not  stifle  the  Korean  longing  for  freedom 
In  the  Second  World  War  at  the  Cairo  Conference 
(1943)  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  China 
promised  Korea  independence  After  the  Japanese 
capitulation  the  country  was  arbitrarily  divided  in- 
to two  occupation  zones,  the  Russians  north  and 
the  Americans  south  of  the  line  of  lat  38°  N  In- 
dustry and  trade  wore  concentrated  in  the  north 
and  agriculture  in  the  south  When  relations  be- 
tween the  USHR  and  the  United  States  worsened, 
trade  between  the  zones  was  shut  off  and  great 
economic  hardship  resulted  Several  international 
discussions  failed,  and  in  1948  the  division  was 
formalized  by  establishing  two  regimes,  the  south- 
ern Korean  republic  with  its  capital  at  Seoul  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  Korea  with  its  capital  at 
Pyongyang  An  election  was  held  in  S  Korea  under 
United  Nations  supervision,  and  Svngman  Rhee, 
a  veteran  nationalist,  was  elected  the  first  presi- 
dent by  the  pailmment  By  mid- 1 949  all  Soviet 
and  American  troops  had  been  withdiawn  from 
Korea  Opposition  between  the  two  governments 
was  bitter  Northern  propaganda  condemned  the 
government  of  the  south  as  an  American  puppet 
regime  and  claimed  jurisdiction  over  its  territory 
See  A  J  Grajdansev,  Modern  Korea  (1944),  Eliz- 
abeth Keith  and  E  K  Robertson-Scott,  Old  Korea 
(1046) 

Koreieh  (kOrfsh'),  family  of  Mecca  to  winch  Mo- 
hammed belonged  It  was  one  of  the  principal 
tribes  of  the  city,  wealthy  and  powerful  Most  of 
the  Koreishites  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
Prophet,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  his  mission 

Korin,  Ogata  (oga'ta  ko'ren),  c  1655-1716,  Jap- 
anese decorator  and  painter,  renowned  for  his  lao- 
quer  work  His  inlays  in  white  metal  and  mother- 
of-pearl  show  the  influence  of  an  earlier  artist, 
Koetsu,  but  he  departed  from  traditions,  conven- 
tions, and  natural  forms,  creating  his  own  style 
The  Korin  school  is  distinctly  Japanese  in  feeling 

Kontsa  (korlt'su,  k6'rStsa*),  Albanian  Koreg  or 
Korea  (both-  kdr'chu),  city  (pop.  24,035),  SB  Al- 
bania, in  Epirus,  near  the  Greek  border.  It  is  the 
commercial  and  agricultural  center  of  a  fertile 
plain  Flour  milling,  dairying,  distilling,  brewing, 
and  knitwear  and  cigarette  manufactures  are  the 
ohief  industries.  First  mentioned  in  1280,  Kontsa 
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was  destroyed  (1440)  by  the  Turks  but  developed 
again  after  the  16th  cent.  Ever  since  Albania 
gained  independence  in  the  Balkan  Wars,  Kontsa 
has  been  claimed  by  Greece  Greek  troops  oc- 
cupied it  in  1912-13  dunng  the  Balkan  Wars  and 
again  early  m  the  First  World  War  From  1916  to 
1920  it  was  occupied  and  administered  by  the 
French  in  the  name  of  the  Allies,  and  in  the  Second 
World  War  it  was  held  (Nov  ,  1940-Apnl,  1941) 
by  the  Greeks  after  the  Italian  attack  on  Greece 
Koritsa  has  a  large  1 5th-century  mosque  and  sev- 
eral modern  government  buildings 
Kormendi,  Francis  (kur'mftnde),  Hung  KOrmendi 
Ferenc  (fe'rents),  1900--,  Hungarian  novelist.  His 
Escape  to  Life  (1932)  won  the  international  novel 
competition  of  1932  Among  his  translated  novels 
are  The  Happy  Generation  (1934,  Eng  tr ,  1945) 
and  Thai  One  Mutake  (1938,  Eng  tr  ,  1947) 
Korner,  Karl  Theodor  (kurl'  t  a 'odor  kur'nur), 
1791-1813,  German  poet  and  soldier  who  was  killed 
in  battle  He  owes  his  fame  to  the  martial  lyrics 
collected  as  Leier  und  Sthwerl  (lyre  and  sword] 
(1814)  by  his  father,  who  also  wrote  hia  biography 
Kornilov,  Lavr  Georgyevich  (la'vur  geydr'gylvich 
kurnycVluf),  1870-1918,  Russian  general  He 
fought  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  m  the  First 
World  War  he  was  captured  (1915)  by  the  Aus- 
tnans  and  escaped  (1916)  After  the  February 
Revolution  of  1917  Kerensky  made  him  commander 
in  chief,  and  Kornilov  proceeded  to  restore  disci- 
pline among  the  troops  In  Sept  ,  1917,  however, 
Keiensky — who  feared  that  Kouulov  planned  to 
establish  a  imlitaiv  die  tatoi  ship — dismissed  Kor- 
nilov and,  upon  Kormlov'a  refusal  to  accept  hia 
dismissal,  arrested  him  and  his  assistants,  including 
Demkm  Shortly  after  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  of 
1917  Kornilov  escaped  from  Petrograd  and  joined 
Gen  M  V  ALEKSKYKV  m  S  Russia  Then  volun- 
teer army  was  greatly  weakened  bv  the  virtual 
defection  of  the  Don  Cossacks  early  in  1918,  under 
Kormlov's  leadership  it  fell  back  to  the  Kuban 
region  He  was  killed  while  attacking  Ekatarino- 
dar  (now  Krasnodar)  and  was  succeeded  by  Dem- 
km  as  counterrevolutionary  commander  in  the 
south 

Korolenko,  Vladimir  Galaktionovich  (vludyo'infr 
Kftluktyo'm'ivrch  kurulyc*n'kil),  1853-1921,  Rus- 
sian story  writer  and  publicist  In  his  early 
career  he  was  famous  as  a  literal  and  gave  Russian 
literals  one  of  their  great  slogans,  "There  are  still 
lights  ahead!"  found  in  his  Lights  (1888)  He 
wrote  graceful  and  sentimental  stories  (many  have 
been  translated  into  English)  In  1917  he  wel- 
comed the  overthrow  of  tsardom  but  later  was 
unable  to  accept  the  Bolshevist  Revolution 
Koros  (ku'rush),  river,  E  Hungary  Its  official 
Hungarian  name  is  Harmds  Kords  (hftr'mash) 
[Triple  Koros]  Formed  by  the  junction  of  three 
headstreams  that  rise  in  Transylvania,  Rumania, 
it  flows  c  60  mi  W  into  the  Theiss 
Korsor,  Dan  Kore#r  (both  korsur'),  city  (pop 
10,667),  W  Zealand,  Denmark,  a  port  on  the  Great 
Belt  It  is  connected  by  ferry  with  N>borg  on 
F>  n  island 

Kortnjk,  Belgium  see  COURTRAI. 
Koruk,  Algerian  corsair  see  BARBAROBSA. 
Koryak  National  Okrug,  RSFSR  see  KAMCHATKA. 
Korzybski,  Alfred  Habdank  (kfirzlb'ske),  1879- 
1950,  Pohbh-American  scientist,  b  Warsaw  In  his 
system,  whit  h  he  called  General  Semantic  s,  Kor- 
*vb*ki  aimed  at  a  distinction  between  the  word 
and  the  object  it  describes  and  between  the  in- 
dividual objects  all  described  bv  the  same  word, 
demanding  also  that  the  effec  t  of  time  be  taken  into 
consideration  He  was  founder,  president,  and 
director  of  the  Institute  of  General  Semantics 
(1938),  moved  from  Chicago  to  Lakeville,  Conn, 
in  1946  He  lectured  (1949)  at  Yale  on  his  system 
and  wrote  two  books  on  it — Manhood  of  Humanity 
the  Science  and  Art  of  Human  Engineering  (1921) 
and  Scterux  and  Sanity  an  Introduction  to  Non- 
Aristotelian  System*  and  General  Semantics  (1933) 
Kos  (kos,  kds),  Latin  Cos,  island  (111  sq  mi  ,  pop 
18,545),  Greece,  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  second  largest 
of  the  DODECANESE  It  is  2  H  mi  distant  from  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  Though  it  rises  to  2,870  ft  in 
the  southeast,  it  is  mostly  low-lj  mg  and  produces 
gram,  tobacco,  olive  oil,  fruit,  almonds,  and  wine 
Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  arid  goats  are  raised  Kos 
has  some  lignite,  lead,  won,  copper,  and  &alt  de- 
posits and  several  sulphur  springs  Fishing  and 
sponge  fishing  are  important  occupations.  The 
<  hief  city,  Kos  (pop.  7,955),  on  the  north  shore,  has 
tobacco  and  brandy  manufactures  In  ancient 
times  the  island  was  controlled  in  turn  by  Athens, 
Macedon,  Syria,  and  Egypt  Under  the  Romans  it 
enjoyed  great  privileges  It  was  an  important  cul- 
tural center  and  was  the  home  of  Hippocrates.  It 
is  called  Coos  in  AV.  Acts  21  1. 
Kosciusko,  Thaddeus  (k&'seu'ako),  Pol  Tadcusz 
Andrzej  Bonawentura  Ko&ciuszko  (tadfi'ooah 
an'ja  b6*navont6o'ra  k6sh-chSosh'k&),  1746- 
1817,  Polish  general.  Trained  m  military  acade- 
mics m  Warsaw  and  Paris,  he  offered  his  military 
skill  to  the  patriot  cause  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion out  of  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  liberty  Koa- 
ciusko  arrived  m  America  in  1777  and  took  part  in 
the  Saratoga  campaign;  it  was  he  who  advised 
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Horatio  Gates  to  fortify  Bemis  Heights.  Later  he 
fortiHed  (1778)  West  Point  and  fought  (1780)  with 
distinction  under  Gen  Nathanael  Greene  in  the 
Carolina  campaign  After  his  return  to  Poland  he 
became  a  champion  of  Polish  independence.  He 
fought  in  the  campaign  before  the  second  partition 
(1793)  of  Poland  In  1794  he  issued  at  Cracow  a 
call  for  a  national  uprising  and  led  the  Polish  forces 
against  both  Russians  and  Prussians  in  a  gallant 
but  unsuccessful  rebellion  He  was  imprisoned, 
and  after  being  freed  (1796)  he  went  to  tho  United 
States  and  later  (1798)  to  France,  where  after  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  he  pleaded  with  Alexander  I  of 
Russia  for  Poland  He  died  in  Solothurn,  Switzer- 
land, and  is  buned  in  Cracow.  His  whole-souled 
devotion  to  liberty  and  Polish  independence  have 
made  him  one  of  the  great  Polish  heroes  See  M 
Haiman,  Koacuwzko  in  the  American  Revolution 
(1943)  and  Kosnutzko,  Leader  and  Exile  (1946) 
Kosciusko  (k&'-iefi'Bko),  city  (pop  4,291),  co  seat 
of  Attala  co  ,  central  Miss  ,  NE  of  Jackson,  in  a 
dairy  area,  settled  m  the  early  1830s  on  the  old 
Natchea  Trace,  me  18Jb 

Kosciusko,  Mount  (kozeu'skO),  7,305  ft  high,  SE 
Now  South  Wales,  in  the  Australian  Alps,  highest 
peak  of  Australia  \Vuitci  sports  are  held  on  its 
slopes  A  noar-by  peak,  Mt  TOWNSBNO,  was 
formerly  called  Mt  Kosciusko 
Kose  no  Kanaoka  soe  KANAOKA 
kosher  [Heb  ,-pioper,  i  e  ,  ht  for  use],  term  applied 
to  food  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  Jewish 
dietary  laws  Kosher  meat  is  the  flesh  of  animals 
which  chew  tho  cud  (as  the  cow  and  sheep)  and 
which  have  cloven  hoofs,  the  animal  must  have 
been  slaughtered  with  a  skillful  stroke  by  a  spe- 
cially trained  and  highly  learned  and  pious  Jew  (the 
slaughterer  has  a  very  honorable  standing  in  the 
Jewish  community) ,  it  muwt  be  carefully  inspected, 
and  tho  meat,  unless  it  ia  cooked  by  broiling,  must 
be  salted  and  soaked  to  remove  all  traces  of  blood 
Kosher  fish  are  those  which  have  scales  and  fins 
(mollusks  and  eels  are  f 01  bidden)  The  rules  which 
apply  to  the  slaughter  and  preparation  of  fowl  are 
the  same  as  those  for  the  slaughter  of  animals  Th« 
cooking  and  eating  of  milk  products  with,  or  imme- 
diately after,  meatH  or  meat  products  is  unkosher, 
oven  the  use  of  the  same  kitchen  and  table  utensils 
and  towels  is  forbidden.  The  cleansing  of  newly 
acqmrod  utenMla  and  the  preparation  of  articles  for 
Passover  use  are  also  called  koshering  The  antith- 
esis of  kosher  is  tref  (traf)  [from  Heb  ,  -animal  torn 
by  wild  beasts]  Manv  of  the  kosher  laws  are 
directly  traceable  to  measures  for  the  preservation 
of  health  under  the  conditions  in  ancient  Palestine 
The  observation  of  thene  laws,  more  than  anything 
else,  marks  a  Jew  as  orthodox. 
Koehtan-Tau  (kushtan'-tou',  kdKh'turi-),  peak, 
16,880  ft  high,  US&R,  in  the  central  Greater 
Caucasus 

Kosice  (ko'shltsu),  Ger  Kaschau  (ka'shou),  Hung 
Kassa  (k&'»h6),  Slovak  Kohce  (kd'shltsa),  city 
(pop  51,689),  SE  Slovakia,  Czechoslovakia  An 
important  trade  center,  it  also  has  textile,  ma- 
chinery, food,  tobacco,  and  other  manufactures 
and  is  an  episcopal  see  Kosice  belonged  to  Hun- 
gary until  1918,  in  1938  it  again  was  awarded  to 
Hungary  as  a  result  of  the  Munich  Pac  t,  but  early 
in  1945  it  bee  ame  the  provisional  capital  of  the 
Czechoslovak  government  after  its  return  from 
Moscow,  and  it  was  restored  to  Czechoslovakia 
There  are  many  palatial  residences  of  the  former 
Magyar  nobility  and  the  beautiful  Gothic  Cathe- 
dral of  St  Elizabeth  (14th  cent  ). 
Kosovo,  Yugoslavia  see  Kossovo 
Kossak,  Sophia  (kd's&k),  Pol  Zofja  Koaaak-Szczu- 
cka,  1890-,  Polish  novelist  She  is  a  leading  figure 
in  Polish  historical  fiction  and  in  the  Catholic 
hterar\  renaissance  Among  the  novels  whu  h  have 
been  translated  are  The  Blaze  (1922,  Eug  tr , 
1927),  describing  the  Bolshevist  invasion  of  1917- 
18,  The  Leper  King  (1937,  Eng  tr  ,  1°45),  and 
Bleated  Are  the  Meek  (1938,  Eng  tr  .  1944). 
Kosseir  (k6sar'),  town  (pop  c  3,000),  central  Egypt, 
a  port  on  tho  Red  Sea  It  is  much  reduced  since 
the  Abbasid  period  Near  by  are  deposits  of  load, 
tin,  and  phosphates 

Kossel,  Albrecht  (al'brfkht  ko'sul),  1S5V1927, 
German  physiologist  He  was  professor  at  Heidel- 
berg (1901-27)  He  specialized  in  phj  Biological 
chemistry,  studying  particularly  proteins  and  the 
cell  and  its  nucleus  J'or  this  work  he  received  the 
1910  Nobel  Pme  m  Physiology  and  Medicine  H« 
wrote  Protamines  and  Historic  (Eng  tr  ,  1928). 
Kossovo,  Serbo-Croatian  Kosovo  (both  k6's6v6), 
plain,  SW  Serbia,  Yugoslavia,  W  of  Pristina  Here 
m  1389  tho  Turks  under  Murad  I  crushingly  de- 
feated the  Serbs  and  thoir  Bosnian,  Montenegrin, 
Bulgarian,  and  other  allies  Before  the  battle 
Milosh  Obihch,  a  Serb  posing  as  a  deserter,  was 
taken  into  the  tent  of  Murad,  whom  he  stabbed  to 
death,  he  was  immediately  slam,  as  was  Prince 
Lazar  of  Serbia  after  his  capture.  The  battle  of  the 
Field  of  Kossovo  (tho  name  means  "field  of  the 
black  birds")  broke  the  power  of  Serbia  and  of 
Bulgaria  It  figures  prominently  in  Serbian  poetry. 
A  sec  ond  battle  was  fought  here  in  1448,  when  Sul- 
tan Murad  II  defeated  a  Hungarian  army  led  by 
John  Huuyadi,  who  was  captured  but  soon  freed. 
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KOSSUTH 

Kossuth,  Louis'  (kosoothO,  Hung  Kossuth  Laioa 
(kflsh'd&t  16'yAsh),  1802-94,  Hungarian  revolu- 
tionary hero  Born  of  a  Protestant  family  and  a 
lawyer  hv  training,  he  entered  politics  as  a  member 
of  the  diet  and  soon  won  a  large  following  for  his 
liberal  and  nationalist  program,  he  did  not  shrink 
from  the  possibility  of  dissolving  the  union  of  the 
Hungarian  and  Austrian  crowns  He  w  as  arrested 
in  1837,  but  popular  pressure  forced  the  Mettermch 
regime  to  release  him  in  1S40  Kossuth,  a  fiery 
orator,  was  one  of  the  principal  figures  of  the  Hun- 
garian revolution  of  March,  1848  When,  in  April, 
Hungary  was  gi. anted  a  separate  goveinment, 
Kossuth  became  finance  minister  Kossuth  con- 
tinued and  intensified  his  anti- \ustnan  agitation 
His  extt  emo  nationalism,  which  w  as  opposed  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Slavic, 
Rumanian,  ind  German  minorities  m  Hungaiy, 
was  partuulailv  resented  in  Croatia  When  the 
Austrian  government,  supported  bv  the  ban  of 
Croatia,  JFILU-HICII  OE  BITZIM,  prepared  to  move 
against  Hungary,  Kossuth  became  head  of  the 
Hungarian  goveinment  of  national  defense  and 
•virtual  dictator  His  government  withdrew  to 
Debrecen  before  the  advance  of  the  Austnans 
under  WINOISC.  H<.RATZ  In  Apnl,  1849,  it  declaied 
Hungary  an  independent  lepublu  and  KossutJi 
became  president  The  Hungarians  won  several 
victories,  but  in  1849  Russian  troops  intervened  m 
favor  of  Austria,  and  Kossuth  was  obliged  to  resign 
the  government  to  General  GORGEY  The  Hun- 
garian surrender  at  Vilagos  marked  the  end  of  the 
lepubhc  Kossuth  fled  to  Turkev  After  visiting 
England  and  the  United  States,  wheie  he  received 
ovations  as  a  champion  of  liberty,  Kcxssuth  lived  m 
exile  in  England  and  (after  1865)  in  Italv  He  un- 
successfully tried  to  stir  up  risings  in  Hungary  in 
1859  and  1866  He  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
Ausgleich  of  1867,  bv  which  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy  was  created,  and  he  refused  an  offer  of 
amnesty  in  1890  After  his  death  at  Tuiin,  Italy, 
his  body  was  brought  to  Budapest  and  buried  in 
state. 

Koster  or  Coster,  Lourens  Janszoon  (lou'runs 
van'sonkcVstur),o  I370-o  1140,  sexton  of  a  church 
in  Haarlem,  one  of  the  men  to  whom  has  been 
ascribed  the  invention  of  printing  with  movable 
tvpes  His  name  was  Lourens  Janszoon,  but  he  is 
known  b>  his  offic  e,  as  Koster  or  Coster  (sexton  | 
No  evidenc  e  that  he  was  a  printer  has  been  found 
of  earlier  date  than  more  than  a  centurj  after  his 
death  Crude  specimens  of  Dutch  printing  from 
movable  types  have  been  found,  howe\er,  that 
may  be  older  than  the  exc  ellent  work  attributed  to 
GUTKNBERO  the  evidence  is  inconclusive 
Kostroma  (kustruma'j,  <it>  (pop  121,205),  capital 
of  Kostroma  oblast,  central  European  RSFSR,  on 
the  Volga  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kostroma  river  It 
is  a  major  linen-rnillmg  renter  tounded  (12th 
cent )  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  left  bank  after  its  destruction  (1238) 
bv  the  Mongols  It  became  a  commercial  (enter 
and  the  capital  of  a  principality,  which  watt  an- 
nexed to  Moscow  in  1364  Here  m  1613  Michael 
Romanov  was  elected  tsar  Among  the  ancient 
buildings  of  Kostroma  are  the  Ipatyev  monastery 
(14th  cent )  and  the  Uspenski  Cathedral  (<•  1250) 
Kota  Bahru  (ktVta  ba'roo),  town  (pop  22,7.36), 
capital  of  Kelantan  state,  NE  Malaya,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kelantan  riyer  Here  the  Japanese 
first  landed  in  Malaya  m  the  Second  World  War 
Kotelny  Island  or  Kotelnyy  Island  (both  kdtel'ne), 
100  mi  long  and  60  mi  wide,  off  Yakut  Autono- 
mous SSR,  RSFSR,  largest  island  of  the  Anjou 
group  of  the  NFW  SIBI-HI\N  IBLVNDS  There  is  an 
arctic  observation  post  on  the  northwest  coast 
The  island  was  discovered  in  1775  by  Ljakhov,  a 
Russian  merchant 

KOthen  (ku'tun),  city  (pop  42,588),  Anhalt,  E  cen- 
tral Germany,  WSW  of  Dessau  There  are  lignite 
mines,  sugar  refineries,  and  textile  mills  First 
mentioned  in  1 115,  it  was  until  1847  the  residence 
of  the  dukes  of  Anhalt-Kothen,  at  whose  court 
J  S  Bach  was  musical  director  from  1717  to  1723 
A  former  spelling  was  Ccithen 

Kotka  (kSt'ku),  <ity  (pop  22,482),  S  I  inland,  E  of 
Helsinki,  a  seaport  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  PAUANNE  waterway  It  is 
the  mam  Finnish  export  c  enter  for  paper,  pulp,  and 
timber,  and  its  industries  include  sawmills,  cellu- 
lose mills,  and  a  fertilizer  plant 
Kotor  (k6't6r),  Ital  CoMn.ro  (kat'tdrO),  town  (pop 
5,402),  Montenegro,  Yugoslavia  It  is  on  the  Bay 
of  Kotor  (Serbo-Croatian  Boka  Kotorska,  Ital 
Rocrhe  di  Cattaro),  an  inlet  of  the  Adriatic  Found- 
ed by  the  Romans  and  later  under  Byzantine, 
Serbian,  and  Bosnian  rule,  it  was  held  by  Venice 
from  the  15th  cent  until  1797,  when  it  passed  to 
AuBtrm  It  was  an  important  Austrian  naval  base 
In  1918  it  passed  to  Yugoslavia  Kotor  has  re- 
tained its  medieval  fort  and  walls  The  Cathedral 
of  St  Tryphon  was  built  m  the  9th  cent  and  re- 
built in  the  17th  cent 
Kottbus,  Germany  see  COTTBTJB 
Kotzebue,  August  Fnedrich  Ferdinand  von  (ou'- 
gcTost  fro'drtkh  feV  denant  fun  kdt'suboo),  1761- 
1819,  Gei  man  dramatist  He  wrote  over  200  popu- 
1  plays,  many  translated  into  English,  including 
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Menachenhaas  und  Rene  (1789;  Eng  tr ,  The 
Stranger,  1798),  long  popular  m  England,  Daa 
Kind  der  Liebe  (1791,  Eng  ti  ,  The  Natural  Son, 
1798) ,  Die  Spanier  tn  Peru,  oder,  Holla's  Tod  (1795, 
Kng  tr  bv  M  G  Lewis,  Rolla,  1797),  and  Die 
beiden  Khngsberg  (1810,  Eng  tr  ,  Father  and  Son, 
1914)  Though  aggressively  unhterarv,  Kotaebue 
was  a  gifted  playwright  and  perhaps  the  strongest 
single  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Euio- 
pean  drama  After  a  stay  in  Russia  he  returned  to 
Germany  as  a  paid  agent  of  Alexander  I  and  was 
detested  foi  his  reactionary  propaganda  His 
a&sassination  at  Mannheim  by  a  student  led  to  the 
suppression  of  Gei  man  student  organizations  (see 
BuKsrHErvscHAFT)  through  the  Carlsbad  Decrees 
Kotzebue,  Otto  von  (6'tG),  1787-184b,  Russian 
naval  officer  and  explorer,  son  of  A  F  F  von 
Kotzebue  Ho  accompanied  A  J  von  Ki  usenstoi  n 
on  his  circumnavigation  (1803-6)  and  commanded 
two  voyages  around  the  world  (1815-17,  1823  20) 
He  discovered  new  island  groups  in  Oceania, 
checked  the  location  of  others,  and  gathered  new 
information  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Siberia  He 
sailed  N  thiough  Bering  Strait,  explored  thc»  north- 
west coast  of  Alaska  hoping  to  find  the  western  end 
of  a  Northwest  Passage,  and  m  1816  discovered  and 
explored  Kotzebuo  Sound  Scientists  accompany- 
ing his  expeditions  made  valuable  reports  on 
ethnoKtaphy  and  natural  history  Kotzebue's  own 
narratives  weie  translated  into  English  as  A  Voy- 
affc  of  Discovery  (3  vols  ,  1821)  and  A  New  Voyage 
round  the  World  (2  vols  .  1830) 
Koublai  Khan  see  KUBLM  KHAN. 
koumiss  see  FERMENTED  MILK 
Koussevitzky,  Serge  (Seigei  Aleksandrovich  Kousse- 
vitzky)  (Heizh'koosuvlt'ske,  Rus  strga'  ul^itksan'- 
druvTch  koosyTvcH'ske),  1874-,  Russian-American 
conductor,  studied  at  the  Moscow  Philharmonic 
Society  School  of  Music  He  began  his  career  as  a 
player  of  the  double  bass,  and  in  1908  m  Berlin  he 
made  his  debut  as  a  conductor  In  1910  he  and  his 
wife  formed  an  orchestra  which  Koussevitsky 
conducted  until  1918,  touring  bv  boat  along  the 
Volga  until  1914  In  1917  he  was  made  conductor 
of  the  State  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Petrograd 
In  1920  he  left  Russia,  in  Pans  the  following  year 
he  established  the  Concerts  Koussevitzkv,  which 
ho  conducted  until  1928  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1924  and  was  conductor  (1924  49)  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  In  1936  he  began  to 
direct  the  Borkshne  Symphonic  Festivals,  and  in 
1940  the  Berkshire  Music  Centei  He  has  given 
new  works  not  only  then  initial  performances  but 
repeated  hearings  See  biographies  bv  Arthur 
Loune  (Eng  tr  ,  1931)  and  Moses  Smith  (1947) 
Kovalevsky,  Aleksandr  Onufnevich  (ulylks-m'dur 
unoo'freuvlch  kuvulyM'ske),  1840-1901,  Rus- 
sian zoologist  and  ernbryologist  He  is  noted  espe- 
ciall>  for  the  work  which  demonstrated  the  origin 
of  vertebrates  from  invertebrates  He  showed  that 
the  early  stages  in  development  of  certain  inverte- 
brates and  of  Amphioxus,  a  primitive  vertebrate, 
are  the  same 

Kovalevsky,  Sonya  or  Sophie  (s6'nyu),  1850-91, 
Russian  mathematician  She  studied  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Heidelberg  and  Berlin  (under  K  T  Weter- 
strass)  and  in  1874  received  a  Ph  D  in  absentia 
from  the  Utiiv  of  Gottmgen  for  her  remarkable 
thesis  on  partial  differential  equations  From  1884 
she  taught  at  the  Univ  of  Stockholm  In  1888  she 
won  the  Bordm  Prize  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sc  lences  for  a  memoir  on  the  rotation  of  a  solid 
body  about  a  fixed  point  Her  childhood  reminis- 
cent es,  published  in  1890,  were  translated  into 
English  under  the  title  Sonya  Kovalevsky  Her 
Recollections  of  Childhood  (1896),  with  a  biograph- 
ical study  b>  Anna  Leffler  Edgren 
Kovel  (kcVvul,  Rua  ko'vll).  Pol  Kowel  (k6'vcM), 
city  (1931  pop  27,650),  W  Ukraine,  in  Volhyma 
It  is  a  rail  junction  and  an  agricultural  center  It 
passed  to  Russia  m  the  third  Polish  partition 
(1795),  revetted  to  Poland  in  1921,  and  was  again 
ceded  to  the  USSR  m  1945  Its  population  was 
largely  Jewish  until  the  Seooncl  World  War 
Kovno,  Lithuania  «ee  KAUNAS 
Kovrov  (kuvr6f),  city  (pop  67,163),  central  Euro- 
pean RSFSR,  on  the  Klyazma  river  and  NE  of 
Moscow  It  has  machinery  plants,  railway  shops, 
and  c  otton  mills 
Kowett,  Arabia  see  KUWAIT. 
Kowel,  Ukraine  see  KOVEL. 
Kowloon  see  HONO  KONG 
Kowno,  Lithuania  see  KAUNAS 
Koxinga  (koksmg'gu),  Mandarin  Kuo-haing-yeh 
[lord  of  the  impeiial  surname],  1623-63,  Chinese 
general,  whose  original  name  was  Cheng  Ch'6ng- 
kung  From  1646  to  1660  he  led  many  unsuccessful 
campaigns  of  the  Southern  Ming  dynasty  against 
the  invading  Ch'mg  dynasty.  Koxinga  captured 
(1661)  part  of  Formosa  from  the  Dutch  The 
population  of  the  southern  coast  of  China  was 
evacuated  (1662)  to  facilitate  the  defense  against 
his  raids  His  son  Che'ng  Chmg  held  his  domains 
m  Formosa  until  1683 

Koya  (ko'ya),  peak,  3,600  ft  high,  S  Honshu,  Japan 
On  its  summit  is  a  Buddhist  monastery,  founded  m 
the  9th  cent  by  Kobo-Daishi,  noted  exponent  of 
the  Smgon  doctrines  It  is  also  known  as  Koyasan. 


Koyukuk  (kuydo'kotik,  kcV),  river  rising  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Brooks  Range,  N  Alaska, 
and  flowing  c  450  mi  SW  to  the  Yukon  near  the 
village  of  Koyukuk  (pop  106).  It  was  partiallj  ex- 
plored (1855)  by  H  T  Allen.  Gold  is  mined  at 
small  settlements  on  its  headwaters.  See  Robert 
Marshall,  Arctic  Village  (1933) 
Koz  [Heb  ,» thistle],  priestly  family.  Ezra  201, 

Neh  3  4,21,  7  63     Hakkoz    1  Chi  on   24  10. 
Kozlov,  RSFSR'  see  MIC  HUHINSK. 
Kr,    chemical    symbol    of   the   element    KRYPTON 
Kra,  Isthmus  of  (kra),  narrow  neck  of  land  between 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  connecting 
the  Malay  Peninsula  with  Siam 
Krafft,  Adam   see  KRAFT,  AIMM 
Krafft-Ebing,    Richard   von    (rfkh'art    fun    kriift'- 
a'btng),  1840-1902,  Gorman  physic  lan  and  neurolo- 
gist    Professor  of  psy  chiatrj  at  Strasbourg  (1872), 
Graz  (1873),  and  Vienna  (1889),  he  was  recognized 
as  an  authority  on   the  psychological  aspect  of 
mental  disorders  and  on  their  medico-legal  rela- 
tions      His    most    noted    work    is    f'sythopathui 
sexuahs  (1886,  Eng  tr  ,  1892) 

Kraft  or  Krafft,  Adam  (both  n'dum  knift'),  <•  1455- 
1509,  German  sculptor  of  Nureml>org,  who  worked 
only  in  stone  His  Seven  Stations  of  the  Cross  made 
for  the  road  to  the  Cemetery  of  St  John  have  been 
replaced  by  modern  c  opies  Six  of  the  original  re- 
liefs are  in  the  Germanic  Museum  at  llarvairl 
Ihuv  He  made  the  dec  orations  for  the  tomb  of  the 
Schreyor  family  outside  the  Church  of  St  Sebald 
and  caivod  other  tombs  Hif.  last  work  was  the 
Entombment  for  a  chapel  in  the  Cemetery  of  St 
John,  and  his  most  celebrated  work  is  the  taber- 
nac  le  for  the  ( 'hurc  h  ol  St  Lawrence,  an  open  wot  k 
pyramid  over  60  ft  high,  richl>  ornamented,  these 
were  all  m  Nuremberg 

Kragujevac  (kra'gcm*\Pvut8),  city  (pop  32,628), 
Serbia,  Yugoslayia,  S  of  Belgrade  It  was  (1818- 
39)  the  tesidence  of  Prime  Milosh  I  Theie  now  is 
a  munitions  industry 
Kratn,  Yugoslavia  sec  C\RNIOC,A 
Krak  (knik)  or  El  Kerak  («51  k^'rak),  town  (pop 
c  10,000),  S  central  Jordan,  on  a  height  c  50  mi 
SSW  of  Amman  It  is  a  road  junc  tion  and  a  trade 
center  The  ancient  Kir  \Ioab  (also  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  as  Kir  Harosoth,  Kir  Haresh,  and  Kir 
Heres),  it  was  the  walled  citadel  of  the  Moabitns 
Krak  played  an  important  part  in  the  Crusades 
The  lordship  of  Krak  and  Montreal  was  one  of  the 
c  hief  baronies  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
In  1131  the  Knights  Hospitalers  erected  a  huge 
castle,  called  for  them  Kiak  des  Chevaliers,  which 
still  stands  in  a  state  of  excellent  pieseryation,  it  is 
one  of  the  inaslerpioc  es  of  medieval  military  arc  hi- 
tecture  Reginald  of  CMtillcm  was  lord  of  Krak 
and  Montreal  when  he  attacked  (1187)  a  caiavan 
of  Sultan  Saladin  and  thus  provoked  the  eyents 
that  led  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  Krak  was  taken 
by  Saladin  in  1 188  after  a  long  siege  The  town  was 
an  arc luepisc opal  see  from  the  early  Christian  ora 
until  1910,  when  the  Chiistians  wore  massacred  or 
expelled 

Krakatoa  (krakuto'u,  krii-)  or  Krakatau  (krakatou') , 
volcanic  island,  Indonesia,  in  Sunda  Strait  between 
Java  and  Sumatra  A  terrific  explosion  in  1883  blow 
up  part  of  the  inland  and  alteied  the  configuration 
of  the  stiait,  the  accompanying  tidal  wave  cauhed 
great  destruction  and  loss  of  life  So  great  was  the 
volume  of  ashes  and  lava  poured  out  that  now 
islands  were  formed,  and  debris  was  scattered 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  as  fai  as  Madagascar 
There  have  been  lessor  eruptions  in  recent  >ears 
Krakow,  Poland  see  CRACOW 
Kramar,  Charles,  Czech  Kard  Kramar  (ka'icM 
kra'marsh),  1860-1937,  Czech  statesman  Ho 
eaily  became  a  leader  of  the  Young  Czech  party 
and  a  member  of  the  Au*ttiau  pailiament  and  the 
Bohemian  diet  He  advocated  a  rapprochement 
l>etween  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  and  opposed 
the  Triple  Alliance  In  the  I  list  World  War  he 
became  involved  in  the  plans  of  the  Czech  national- 
ists and  was  sentenced  to  doath  (1916)  for  treason, 
but  was  pardoned  (1917)  by  Emperor  Charles  I 
On  Oct  18,  1918,  the  Czech  national  council  m 
Paris  under  Thomas  Masaryk  and  Benes  pio- 
claimed  Czech  independence  Kramar,  in  Pi  ague, 
10  days  later  made  independence  a  reality  through 
a  bloodless  revolution  He  yvas  (1918- 19)  the  first 
premier  of  Czechoslovakia  He  later  opposed 
Masarvk  and  was  a  spokesman  of  the  reactionaries 
and  ultranationalists 

Kramatorsk  (krumutdrsk'),  «itv  (1926  pop.  12,348, 
1939  pop  93,350),  SE  Ukraine,  in  the  Donets 
Basin  It  is  a  machine-building  tenter  and  has 
iron  and  steel  mills 

Kramer,  Jack  (John  Albert  Kramer),  1921-,  Amer- 
ican tennis  pla.yer,  b  Las  Vegas,  Nev  He  excelled 
at  tenma  while  still  in  high  school  Kramer,  with 
Frederic  k  (Ted)  Sc  hroeder,  won  the  U  S  national 
doubles  championship  in  1940,  and  they  success- 
fully defended  the  title  m  1941  While  serving 
(1942-46)  in  the  U  S  coast  guard  in  the  Second 
World  War,  he  continued  to  play  tournament  tennis, 
and  in  1943  he  again  won,  this  time  with  Frank 
Parker,  the  national  doubles  titles  In  1946-47  he 
led  the  U  8  teams  which  won  the  Davis  Cup  In 
these  same  years  tie  won  tho  national  singles  and 
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(with  Ted  Sthroeder)  the  national  doubles  crowns 
together  with  the  British  singles  and  (with  Bob 
Falkenburg)  the  British  doubles  After  turning 
professional  (1947),  he  took  the  US  piofessional 
singles  (1948)  and  world  professional  singles  (1949) 
titles  With  Robert  Rigg*  ho  also  took  the  world 
professional  doubles  c  hampiouship  in  1949  He 
wrote  How  to  Win  at  Tennis  (1949) 

Kranach,  Lucas   *ee  CRAVACH,  Li  r\s 

Krapp,  George  Philip.  1872-1934,  American  scholar, 
b  Cincinnati,  grad  Wittenberg  College,  1894, 
Ph  D  Johns  Hopkins,  1899  He  joined  the  faculty 
of  Columbia  Umv  in  1897,  was  professoi  of  English 
(1908  10)  at  tho  Umv  of  Cincinnati,  and  then  was 
professor  of  English  (1910-34)  at  Columbia  An 
authority  on  Anglo-Saxon,  ho  was  the  first  editor 
of  the  "Anglo-Saxon  Poetic  Records,"  an  edition  of 
tho  body  of  Anglo-Saxon  pootiy  Besides  his  au- 
thoritative Tin,  English  Language  in  Ameiica 
(1925),  ho  wrote  books  cm  the  English  language  and 
literature,  speoc  h  improvement,  and  grammar 

Krasicki,  Ignacy  (egim'tse  krasets'ke),  1735-1801, 
Polish  writer  and  aichbishop  He  ib  notoci  foi  his 
poems  —  Myszeida,  an  allegory  on  political  anom- 
alies, and  Monarhomania,  a  witty  satire  on 
monastic  life  —  his  piose  sallies  and  fables,  and  his 
novels 

Krasmski,  Sigismund,  Pol  Zygmunt  Krasinski  (zTg'- 
moont  kiaso'nyusko),  1812-59,  Polish  pool  of  the 
lomantic  school,  an  ardent  Slavophile  He  lived 
in  Fiance,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy  His 
works  include  the  dramatic  poems  The  Cndwne 
Comedy  (1855,  Eng  tr  ,  1875)  and  fridon  (1836, 
Eng  ti  ,  1927)  and  Dawn  (1842)  and  The  Psalms  of 
the  Future  (1845-48)  See  Monica  M  Gardnei, 
Tht,  Anonymous  Pint  of  Poland,  Zi/gmunt  hiasm- 


Krasnodar  (krus"nudnr'),  city  (pop  203,940).  c  api- 
tal  of  Krasnodai  Torntoiv,  SE  Euiopean  RStSR 
It  is  a  poit  on  tho  low  or  Kuban  iiyer,  a  tail  hub, 
and  a  major  industrial  c  enter  It  has  oil  lofinones 
(connected  by  pipe  lino  with  the  Maikop  fields), 
machinery  plants,  stool  foundries,  and  various  man- 
ufac  tures  and  is  tho  scat  of  medical  and  technical 
institutes  It  was  founded  m  1791  under  Catherine 
II  and  named  Lkatounodar  (y  6kutylrc'"nudar') 
(also  spelled  Yokatcnnodar)  in  her  honor  It  be- 
c  ame  the  headquai  tors  of  tho  Kuban  (  'ossac  ks  In 
the  civil  wai  which  followed  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion of  1917  it  was  twice  attac  ked  In  the  volunteer 
army  of  Kormlov  and  Denikin,  but  !ts  Bolshevik 
garrison  repulsed  tho  attacks  In  1920  it  was  re- 
named Krasnodar  During  the  Second  World  War 
theoitv  was  hold  (1912-ii)  In  the  Germans 

Krasnodar  Territory,  administrative  division  (32,- 
SOO  sq  mi  ,  1940  estimated  pop  1,000,000),  SE 
European  RSFSR,  extending  E  from  tho  Sea  of 
V/ov  and  tho  Black  Sea  into  tho  Kt  U\N  steppe 
Krasnodar  is  the  capital  Tho  territory  straddles 
tho  northwestern  end  of  the  Greitet  Cauc  asus  It 
includes  tho  \D-ici-  Ai  roNoMors  Oni  vs'i  with  tho 
uch  production  of  the  Maikop  oil  fields  The 
main  agricultural  section  is  in  the  Kuban  steppe 
and  along  tho  lower  Kuban  nvor  Tho  subtropical 
Black  Sea  littoral  produces  citrus  fruit,  essential 
oils,  tea,  and  wine  and  is  dotted  with  health  re- 
sorts, among  wluc  h  Soc  hi  is  tho  best  know  n  Kras- 
nodar, Maikop,  and  \rmavu  are  tho  chief  indus- 
trial centers,  Novorossisk  and  Tuapse  are  the  mam 
ports  The  northern  se<  tion  of  the  region  was  an- 
nexed (1783)  f)  Russia  with  tho  khanate  of  Crimea, 
of  which  it  was  a  part  Tho  Kuban  Cossac  ks,  who 
weio  settled  hero,  gradually  displaced  tho  native 
nomadic  Nogai  Tatars  (now  mostly  m  tho  Chcrkess 
\utononious  Oblast)  Tho  Black  Sea  littoral  was 
c  odod  to  Russia  by  Turkey  in  tho  Trent>  of  Aciri- 
anople  (1829)  Tho  remainder,  known  as  CIHCAS- 
SIA,  was  annexed  in  18h4 

Krasnov,  Piotr  Nikolayevich  (py6'tm  nvlkiiH'uvfch 
krusn6f'),  1809  ,  Russian  general  and  histoncal 
novelist  He  commanded  a  group  of  Don  Cos&ac  ka 
against  the  Bolsheviks  (1918-19)  and  later  used 
hit*  oxperionc  es  as  bac  kground  for  a  series  of  oxc  it- 
mg  novels  Several  of  these  have  boon  translated, 
including  From  the  Double  Eafflt  to  the  Rtd  Flag 
(1920),  Tht  White  Coat  (1929),  and  Yermak  the 
Conqueror  (1930) 

Kr«snovodsk(krasnuv6tsk'),<itv  (pop  23,000),  W 
Turkmen  SSR  A  port  on  the  Krasnovodsk  Gulf  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  western  terminus  of  the 
Tians-Caspian  RR,  it  18  a  ti  ansshiprnent  center  for 
oil,  cotton,  salt,  grain,  and  timber  and  has  a  pe- 
troleum-refining industry 

Krasnoyarsk  (kiusnuyursk'),  city  (192G  pop 
72,261;  1939  pop  189,999,  194b  estimated  pop. 
300,000),  capital  of  Krasnoyarsk  Teintory, 
RSFSR,  in  S  central  Siberia,  on  the  Yenisei  river 
and  the  Tians-Sibermu  RR.  It  is  a  major  trans- 
portation tentoi  and  has  machinery,  lumber,  pa- 
per, textile,  and  other  industries  There  are  several 
sc  lentific  and  technical  institutes  Founded  in  1628, 
it  became  (1822)  the  capital  of  the  former  Yeni- 
seisk government  and  developed  rapidly  after  tho 
construction  of  the  Trans-Siljortan  RR 

Krasnoyarsk  Territory,  administrative  division 
(928,000  uq  mi  ,  pop  1,940,002),  RSFSR,  in  cen- 
tral Siberia  It  extends  from  tho  Sayan  Mts  in  the 
south  across  the  Siberian  steppe,  forest,  and  tundi  a 
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to  the  Arctic  Ocean  The  YENISEI  and  its  tribu- 
taries, by  which  it  is  drained,  are  important  trans- 
portation routes  Krasnoyarsk,  its  capita),  and 
Kansk,  Achinsk,  Minusinsk,  and  Igarka  are  the 
chief  cities  The  territory  unhides  Krasnoyarsk 
proper  (S  and  E  of  the  Yenisei),  the  KH  \KAHH 
AUTONOMOUS  OBLABT  (in  the  southwest),  the 
EVENKI  NATIONAL  OKHUC,  (in  the  east  central  sec- 
tion),  and  the  TA.IMYR  Pi  NINHVI  \  and  national 
okrug  (N  of  the  Arctic  Circle)  The  southernmost 
soction,  traversed  hv  the  Trans-Siberian  RR,  is 
arable  and  contains  94  percent  of  the  population 
Farther  north  thoie  are  extensive  foiests  and  gold, 
coal,  and  graphite  deposits  The  population  con- 
sists of  Russians  and  of  Turkic  and  Mongol  peo- 
ples The  tei  ntorv  was  organized  in  1 934 

Krasnoye  Selo  (kras'nuvu  8\Ild'),  '  ity  (19*9  pop 
over  10,000),  RSFSR,  SW  of  Lemngiad  Near  by 
aie  two  pnla<es,  in  one  of  them,  the  Palace  of 
llopsha,  Peter  III  was  murdered  in  1702  Kras- 
noye  Solo  was  a  favorite  summer  resort  of  St 
Petersburg  not  lety  before  the  Russian  Revolution 
It  was  held  (1941-44)  by  the  Germans  during  the 
siege  of  Leningrad 

Kraszewski,  Joseph  Ignatius,  Pol  ,/dzr/  Ignacy 
Krasziwski  (yoo'zeT  ogni'tse  ki  ashol 'ske) ,  1812- 
87,  Polish  writer  Ho  studied  m  Vilna  Impnson- 
ment  (1830)  in  Russia  was  followed  bv  emigration 
to  Geimanv  Imprisoned  theie  in  1883,  he  emi- 
grated to  S  wit  Zetland  Kraszewski,  an  extiemcly 
veisatile  and  pioliho  wiitei,  is  noted  fot  his  novels 
Translated  works  include  the  histf>rical  lomances 
Memoirs  of  tht  Connies*  Cosel  (Eng  tr  ,  1902)  and 
Count  Hrmhl  (Eng  tr  ,  1922),  the  lomance  lermola 
(Eng  ti  ,  1S91),  and  the  comedy  The  Jew  (Eng 
tr  ,  1890) 

Kraus,  Karl  (karl'  knms'),  1871  1930,  \ustnan  es- 
say ist  and  poet,  b  (Czechoslovakia  His  penodn  al, 
the  fatkel,  wluc  h  he  edited  and  for  the  most  part 
wrote  from  1899  until  his  death,  carried  on  a  battle 
against  corruption  and  hypocrisy  His  poetiv 
Wortein  Vtrstn,  I-JX  (191ft- JO)  was  paitlv  trans- 
lated  into  English  as  Poems  (1930)  Die  htzten 
Tage  dtr  Meruhhdt  [the  last  days  of  mankind] 
(1918-22)  is  a  drama  of  the  Fust  World  W  ar  He 
wrote  several  books  of  aphorisms  and  epigrams 
His  last  book,  Die  fiprache  [speec  h]  (1937),  is  con- 
corned  with  literary  st\le  and  poetic  h 

Krauskopf,  Joseph  (krous'kopf),  1858-1923,  Amer- 
ican rabbi  and  humanitarian,  b  Prussia  Ho  came 
to  the  United  States  m  1872  Irom  1887  until  his 
death  he  w<is  rabbi  of  the  Congregation  Keneseth 
Israel,  Philadelphia,  whic  h  flourished  under  his 
leadership  He  was  founder  and  president  of  the 
National  harm  School  at  Doylestown  Pa,  which 
opened  in  1897,  and  he  studied  agricultural  condi- 
tions m  Russia  He  represented  the  United  States 
^s  special  commissioner  to  the  Paris  exposition  m 
1900  and  reported  on  agricultural  education  in 
Europe  and  m  1917  was  head  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
mission m  the  I  ood  Administration  He  was  a 
leader  of  charitable  activities  and  reform  move- 
ments in  Philadelphia  and  Pennsvlvama 

Krtvchmski,  Sergei  Mikhailovich   see  STEPNI  VK,  S 

Krebs,  city  (pop  1,130),  SE  Okla  ,  near  McAIestor, 
settled  c  1880  in  the  midst  of  c  oal  mines,  me  1903 
Once  a  wild  boom  town,  its  decline  paialleled  that 
of  the  coal  industry 

Krefeld  (kra'fNt),  c  it\  (pop  150,354),  former  Prus- 
,sian  Rhine  Prov  ,  NW  Geimanv,  after  1945  in 
North  Rhine-Westphalia  It  is  a  port  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhino  and  NW  of  Dtissoldorf  and  is  the 
major  German  silk  and  velvet  c  enter  Krefeld  also 
produces  quality  steels,  machinery,  and  dyes 
Chartered  in  1  i7  {,  it  had  an  important  hnen-woav- 
mg  industiv  until  the  18th  iont,  when  I-redenck 
II  of  Prussia  made  its  t>ilk  manufacture  a  mo- 
nopoly In  recent  years  artihc  ml  bilk  has  been 
principally  produced  The  neighboring  town  of 
Uerdmgcn  was  incorpoiatod  into  Krefeld  in  1929 
The  city  was  more  than  two  thirds  dostroved  in  the 
Second  World  War  and  was  captured  h>  US 
troops  m  Marc  h,  1945  \  former  spelling  is  ( 'refold 

Krehbiel,  Henry  Edward  -  (kra'bel),  1854-1923, 
American  music  critic,  b  Vim  Aiboi,  Muh  In 
18SO  he  boLiuuo  music  critic  of  the  Now  York 
Tribune  His  books  include  How  to  Listen  to  MUIK 
(18%),  Chapters  of  Opera  (1908),  The  Pianoforte 
and  Its  Music  (1911),  and  A  fro- American  Folksongs 
(1914)  His  translation  of  A  W  Thavei's  biog- 
raphv  of  Beethoven  appeared  in  1921 

Kreisler,  Fntz  (krl'slur),  1875-,  Austrian-American 
violinist,  studied  at  the  c onaoi vatonoa  of  Vienna 
and  Paris  In  1888  he  first  appeared  in  the  United 

[  States  in  joint  recital  with  Monz  Ro&enthal  After 
studying  medicine,  then  art,  he  retuined  to  the 
violin,  appealing  in  Berlin  in  1899  He  played 
again  in  the  United  States  in  1901  and  hat*  since 
boon  possibly  the  most  popular  violinist  in  the 
countiv  Ho  seived  in  the  Austrian  at  my  in  the 
Fn  st  Woi  Id  War,  after  the  war  he  became  a  Fiench 
citizen  and  in  1943  an  American  citizen  He  com- 
posed the  opeiettas  Apple  Blossoms  (London,  1930) 
and  Sissy  (Vienna.  1933)  and  numerous  violin 
pieces  In  1935  he  icvealed  that  a  few  of  the  pieces 

[  he  had  played  as  compositions  of  Coielh,  Tartim, 
and  others  were  actually  his  own  See  Donald 
Brook,  Ywlimsts  of  Today  (1948) 
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Kremenchug  (kre'mmchdok'),  city  (pop  89,553), 
central  Ukraine,  on  the  Dnieper  Au  industrial  and 
transportation  center,  it  produce**  machinery  and 
automobiles  In  the  Second  World  War  the  city 
fell  (1941)  to  the  Germans  and  was  retaken  (1943) 
by  the  Russians  after  severe  fighting 

Kremenets  (kre'mlne'ts',  Rus  kr£mvny?ts'),  Pol. 
Krzemieniec  (kshemv^'nvfts),  city  (1931  pop 
19,997),  W  Ukraine  It  is  an  agricultural  center 
An  ancient  Slavic  settlement,  it  was  an  important 
cit\  of  medieval  Volhynta  It  passed  to  Russia  in 
the  third  Polish  pm  tit  ion  (1795),  reverted  to  Po- 
land in  1919,  and  was  ceded  to  the  USSR  in  1945 

Kremer,  Gerhard   see  MEHCATOR,  GERAKDI  H 

kremhn  (krfrn'liri),  Rus  kreml  (krf'mul),  citadel  or 
walled  center  of  several  Russian  cities  In  the 
Middle  Ages  (he  kremlm  served  as  administrative 
and  religious  centei  ami  offered  protection  agan^t 
military  attac  ks  Thus  a  kremlm  formed  a  c  it\  in 
itself,  containing  palaces,  government  buildings, 
churches,  and  market  places  Among  the  most 
famous  kreml  ins  that  have  been  preserved  are  those 
of  Astrakhan,  Ka/an  Moscow,  Nizhni  Novgorod 
(now  Gorki),  Novgoiod  and  Pskov  That  of  Mos- 
cow is  known  an  simply  tho  Kremhn  Triangular 
and  surrounded  b\  ^  ronolatod  walls,  it  occupies  the 
historic  c  ore  of  Mosc  ow  Its  walls  were  built  in  the 
15th  cent  They  are  topped  on  each  side  by  seven 
towers  of  vary  ing  an  hite<  ture,  among  these  is  the 
Spasskaya  [of  the  Savior],  with  famous  chimes, 
abovo  tho  mam  gate  In  tho  c  enter  of  the  Kremlin 
is  Cathedral  Square,  with  tho  Usjionski  [Assump- 
tion] Cathedral  (late  15th  cont  ),  whore  the  tsars 
were  crowned,  the  Blagovcshc  hennki  [\nnuncia- 
UonJ  Cathedral  (15th-16th  cent  ),  the  \rkhangel- 
ski  Cathedral  (14th -17th  cont),  containing  the 
tombs  of  the  tsars,  and  tho  separate  bell  tower  of 
Ivan  tho  Great,  neailv  300  ft  high,  the  golden 
c  upola  of  which  dominates  the  c  rosses,  c  upolas,  and 
roofs  of  the  other  buildings  Here  also  are  the 
15th-century  Granovitaya  Palata  (the  throne  and 
banquet  hall  of  tho  tt>ar&)  and  the  armory  and 
troasuie  chamber,  containing  rich  collections  of 
crowns,  scepters,  thrones,  costumes,  and  armor 
The  Grand  Palace  (Rus  Holshoi  Diorttg),  a  vast 
structure  built  in  the  19th  cent  in  the  old  Russian 
sty  lo,  was  rebuilt  under  tho  Soviet  regime  and  now 
houses  the  supreme  council  (parliament)  of  the 
USSR,  this  is  connected  with  tho  Terem,  the  resi- 
dence of  tho  Russian  rulers  in  the  17th  cent  Other 
buildings  are  now  used  as  gov  eminent  offic  os  and 
lesidonc  os,  J  \  Stalin's  Mosc  ow  residence  is  in  the 
Kremlin,  which  is  tho  political  and  administrative 
nerve  center  of  tho  USSR  Parts  of  the  Kremlin 
ire  open  to  visitors  with  special  permits  The 
Kremlin  is  nearly  tho  only  part  of  Mosc  ow  that  es- 
caped tho  numerous  firos  that  have  swept  Moscow, 
notably  the  hro  of  Sept  ,  1812,  when  Napoleon  I 
had  his  quarters  here  It  suffered  some  minor 
damage  in  the  October  Revolution  of  1917,  when 
it  was  briefly  the  headquarters  of  the  Whites 

Krems  or  Krems  an  der  Donau  (krfrus'un  dcvr  d6'- 
nou),  manufacturing  town  (pop  22,b56),  Lower 
Auhtna,  on  the  Danube  and  \\  NW  of  Vienna 

Kremsier  (krc'm'zcr),  Czech  Kromtili.  (kro'mvPr- 
zhozh),  town  (pop  17,020),  Moravia,  Czechoslova- 
kia, on  the  Moravi  river  and  E  of  Brno  In  Oc  t  , 
1848,  the  Austrian  constituent  assembly  or  Reic  hh- 
tag  was  tratisfeired  hero  from  Vienna  It  com- 
pleted (March,  1849)  a  federal  constitution  for  the 
Hapsburg  empire,  but  iehx  zu  Schwarzenberg  re- 
jected it  and  dissolved  the  assembly 

Krenek,  Ernst  (ktf'nSk),  Czech  Knnek  (kusho'- 
n£k),  1900-,  Austiian-Ameiican  composer,  b 
Vienna,  of  Czech  parents,  studied  in  Vienna  and 
Berlin  In  the  earl>  1920s  he  composed  chambei 
music,  a  violin  concerto  (1924),  and  two  operas,  m 
a  neoclassic  stylo  In  1925  he  became  conduct 01  at 
the  opera  house  in  Kassel  His  jazz  opeia  Jonny 
spidt  auf  (1920,  Leipzig,  1927),  its  piotagomst  a 
Negio  band  leader,  was  enormously  successful  and 
has  been  translated  into  18  languages  In  1928  he 
returned  to  Vienna  and  adopted  the  12-tone  tech- 
nique (see  \.TONALIT\)  originated  by  Ainold 
Schonborg  His  opera  Karl  V  (193  J,  Prague,  1938) 
isentiiolv  in  the  12-tone  system  In  1938  ho  moved 
to  the  United  States  and  was  professoi  of  music 
(1938  42)  of  Vassar  College,  leaving  to  become 
head  of  tho  music  department  of  Hamlme  Umv 
In  this  country  he  has  composed  chamber,  orches- 
tral, and  choral  music,  an  opera,  Tarquin  (1940), 
and  a  chamber  opoia,  H  fiat  Price  Confidence.' 
(1940)  He  is  usuallv  his  ow  n  bbiottist  Ho  is  also 
known  as  locturei,  pianist,  and  author  (Music  Here 
and  Nou\  1939,  Studies  in  CounUr  point,  1940,  on 
the  12-tone  system) 

Kreuger,  Ivar  (f>'\  u  kino'gur),  1880-1932,  Swedish 
engmoei  and  hnancioi  He  wont  to  the  United 
States,  aftei  studying  engineering  in  Stockholm, 
and  engaged  in  const! uction  ontei prises  Later,  as 
a  specialist  in  struotmal  stool,  he  organized  the 
firm  of  Kieugei  and  Toll  In  1913  Kreuger  began 
the  formation  of  a  match  trust,  which  controlled 
factories,  forests,  and  mines  After  the  First  World 
War  his  match  company  became  an  international 
financial  agencj  Money  was  lent  m  return  for 
match  monopolies  and  contracts  Speculation  and 
fiaudulent  financial  piactices  wrecked  the  trust 
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and  caused  Kreuger's  suicide  It  was  subsequently 
discovered  that  Kreuger  had  gained  more  than 
$500,000,000  by  fraud — about  half  of  it  from  II  8 
creditors 

Kreutzer,  Rodolphe  (kroi'tsur,  Fr  roddlf  krutzerO, 
1 766- 1 83 1 ,  French  composer  and  violinist  He  was 
professor  of  violin  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  from 
its  founding  in  1705  until  1S25  and  was  one  of  tho 
author?  of  the  violin  rnothod  taught  there  Al- 
though he  composed  some  40  operas  and  numerous 
concertos  and  sonatas  he  is  remembered  for  his 
40  etudes  for  the  violin,  which  remain  unsurpassed 
Beethoven's  Kreutzor  Sonata  i^  dedicated  to  him. 
Kreuznach,  Germany  see  BAD  KRKUZNACH 
Kreymborg,  Alfred  (kram'b6rg),  1883-,  American 
poet  and  anthologist,  b  New  York  city  Originally 
a  member  of  tho  imagist  group,  ho  wrote  poems 
collected  in  Mushrooms  (1916,  rev  od  1928), 
Manhattan  Men  (1029),  Selected  Poems  (1945),  and 
Man  and  Shadow  (1946)  He  chronicled  American 
poetry  with  the  critical  history  Our  Singing  Strength 
(1929,  1934),  an  anthology  ,  Lyric  America  (1930), 
and  with  others,  American  Caravan  (1927-36),  a 
series  of  anthologies  His  puppet  pla\  s  are  popular. 
See  his  autobiography ,  Troubadour  (1925) 
Krieghoff,  Cornelius  (krcg'httf),  1812-72,  Canadian 
painter,  b  Dussoldorf,  Germanv  He  traveled 
widelv  and  took  part  in  the  Hemmole  Indian  wars 
in  Florida  as  a  member  of  tho  IT  S  artm  Commis- 
sioned by  the  War  Dept  to  make  paintings  from 
many  sketches  done  in  these  wars,  he  worked  at 
Rochester,  N  Y  ,  arid  moved  thence  to  Canada, 
working  first  at  Toronto,  then  at  Montreal,  and  in 
1853  at  Quebec  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  pic- 
turesque in  French  Canadian  life,  and  his  numerous 
pictures  are  much  sought  after  See  biography  by 
C  M  Barbeau  (1934) 

Krlemhild    (krPm'hlld),    heroine    of    the    NIBE- 
T,ITNOENLIED,  sister  of  the  Burgundiau  king  and 
wife  of  SiEGFiUEn,  whom  she  avenges,  and  of  Etzel 
(Attila  the  Hun)      Tho  depiction  of  Kriemhild'a 
character  and  of  its  change  at  Siegfried's  murder 
is  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  medieval  liter- 
ature    She  corresponds  to  the  Jess  sympathetic 
GUDRUN  of  the  Volsungasaga 
Krilenko,  Nikolai  Vasilyevich   see  KRYLENKO. 
Kriloff,  Ivan  Audrey evich   see  KRYLOV 
Krio,  Cape  (kreo'),  promontor>,  SW  Turkey,  on 
the  Aegean  Sea,  on  a  narrow  peninsula  north  of  tho 
island  of  Rhodes    An<  icnt  CNIDUS  was  situated 
here 

Krishna,  Hindu  deity  see  HINDUISM 
Krishna,  river,  India  see  KISTNA 
Krishnaraurti,  Jiddu  (jf'doo  krlsh'numcftr'te), 
1896-,  Hindu  religious  figure  Mrs  Annio  Besant 
met  him  in  1907  and  proclaimed  that  ho  had  suc- 
ceeded Jesus  Christ  as  the  incarnation  of  Maitreya, 
the  world  teacher  After  touring  England  and 
America  with  Mrs  Besant  in  1926  and  1927, 
Krishnamurti  repudiated  these  claims  and  dis- 
solved the  Order  of  the  Star,  a  religious  organisa- 
tion which  he  had  founded  He  <  ontmued  lecturing 
in  various  places,  including  the  United  States, 
Holland,  and  India,  and  retained  some  tonnection 
with  the  theosophical  movement  See  Lilly  Heber, 
Kruhnamurti  the  Man  and  His  Message  (1931) 
Krittiama,  Norway  see  OSLO 
Kristiansand  (krfetyansan'),  citv  (pop  24.343),  co. 
seat  of  Vost-Agder  co  ,  SW  Norway,  a  seaport  on 
the  Skagerrak,  SW  of  Oslo  It  w  an  export  t  enter 
for  fish  and  lumber  It  is  also  a  Lutheran  episcopal 
see  Founded  in  1641,  Knstiansand  was  rebuilt 
after  a  fire  m  1892  A  former  spelling  of  the  name 
is  Christiansand 

Kristianstad  (krfetyftn'stad),  city  (pop  23,048),  S 
Sweden,  a  port  on  the  Baltic  It  is  the  trade  center 
of  a  rich  agricultural  region  and  also  has  a  vanety 
of  industries  Founded  (1614)  bv  Christian  IV 
of  Denmark,  it  was  conquered  (1658)  by  Charles  X 
of  Sweden,  seized  (1676)  bv  the  Danes,  and  re- 
gained (1678)  by  Sweden  It  is  the  county  seat  of 
Kristianrtad,  8 wed.  Knstianstads  Ian  d&n'),  coun- 
ty (2,485  sq  mi  ,  pop  293,277)  The  county 
comprises  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  tho 
historical  province  of  SKANE 
Kristlanstmd  (krtstyanecJon')  city  (pop  13,152),  co 
seat  of  More  og Romsdal  co ,  W  Norwa> ,  an  At- 
lantic port  WSW  of  Trondheim  Its  chief  exports 
are  fish,  lumber,  and  butter  Incorporated  in  1742, 
it  is  built  on  four  small  islands  em  lotmig  the  harbor 
A  former  spelling  is  Christiansund 
Krfsttoehatnn  (krrstmuhtl'mun) ,  town  (pop  1 5,679) , 
W  central  Sweden,  an  inland  port  on  Vanern  Lake 
It  id  the  industrial  center  of  VARMLAND  co  ,  with 
ironworks  founded  by  Charles  IX  in  1572 
Krivoi  Rog  (krevoi'  rok'),  city  (1926  pop  31,285, 
1939  pop  197,621),  S  central  Ukraine,  on  the  In- 
gulots  river  It  is  the  industrial  center  of  an  iron- 
mining  region  with  ore  reserves  estimated  at  more 
than  1.000,000,000  tons  In  the  Second  World 
War,  Krivoi  Rog  was  taken  by  the  Germans  in 
1941  and  was  recovered,  after  several  months  of 
hard  fighting,  in  1944  Before  retreating,  the  Ger- 
mans destroyed  most  of  tho  industrial  installations 
Krk  (kurk),  Hal.  Vegha  (v&'lya),  Adriatic  island, 
area  165  sq  mi  ,  Croatia,  Yugoslavia,  off  the 
Dalmatian  coast  There  are  several  small  seaside 
resorts.  The  chief  town,  Krk,  has  retained  its 
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medieval  walls  and  eastle  and  has  a  13th-century 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral. 
Krkonose:  see  RiBSKNQBBinaa 
Kraov  (kttr'nof),  Ger  Jagerndorf  (ya'gjirnddrf), 
city  (pop  16,335),  Silesia,  Chechoslovakia,  on  the 
Opava  river  It  produces  cloth  and  organs. 
Krochmal,  Nachman  Kohen  (nakh'man  k6'h8n 
krdkh'mnl),  1785-1840,  Jewish  secular  historian 
and  writer,  b  Gall  cm  He  was  a  leader  in  tho  move- 
ment of  the  Jewish  enlightenment  and  a  founder  of 
modern  Jewish  scholarship  He  applied  his  syn- 
thesis of  religion  and  philosophy  to  the  writing  and 
teaching  of  Jewish  history  His  most  important 
work,  Guide  to  the  Perplexed  of  Our  Age,  in  Hebrew, 
was  published  m  1851,  after  his  death 
Kroeber,  Alfred  Louis  (krG'bur),  187&-,  American 
anthropologist,  b  Hoboken,  N  J  ,  Ph  D  Columbia, 
1901  He  taught  (1901-46)  at  the  Umv  of  Cali- 
fornia, acting  also  as  curator  (1908-25),  then  direc- 
tor (1925-^46),  of  the  anthropological  museum  of 
the  university  He  participated  in  many  expedi- 
tions in  the  Southwest  and  in  Mexico  and  Peru 
Besides  notable  papers  on  the  Arapaho  and  Zum 
Indians,  Kroeher  wrote  Handbook  of  the  Indians  of 
California  (1925)  Other  writings  ai  o  Peoples  of  the 
Philippines  (1919),  Archaeological  Explorations  in 
Peru  (1926-37),  Culhiral  and  Natural  Areas  of  Na- 
tive North  America  (1939),  Configurations  of  Culture 
Growth  (1944),  and  Seven  Mohave  Myths  (1948) 

Krogh,  August  (Schaok  August  Krogh)  (shak'  ou'- 
g6t>st  kiokh),  1874-1949,  Danish  physiologist  Ho 
was  professor  at  the  Umv  of  Copenhagen  from 
1916  to  1945  His  special  fields  of  research  included 
respnation,  circulation,  and  the  effect  of  deep-sea 
conditions  on  living  organisms  For  his  work  on 
the  regulation  of  the  capillary  blood  supply  in 
muscle  he  received  the  1920  Nobol  Prize  in  Physi- 
ology and  Medicine  His  writings  include  The 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Capillaries  (1922),  Os- 
motic Regulation  in  Aquatic  Animals  (1939),  and 
Comparative  Physiology  of  Respiratory  Mecha- 
nisms (1941) 

Krohg,  Christian  (kris'tyan  krog),  1852-1925, 
Norwegian  genre  and  portrait  painter  and  author 
He  was  a  teacher  m  the  Ecole  dos  Beaux-Arts, 
Pans,  and  from  1909  was  director  of  the  Oslo 
Academy  Krohg  was  a  realist  and  an  advocate  of 
plem-air  painting  The  Struggle  for  Existence,  Port 
the.  Helm,  and  Lttif  Encson  Discovering  America 
(all  Oslo)  are  characteristic  works,  a  copy  of  Leif 
Encson,  made  by  Krohg's  son  Per,  hangs  in  the 
Senate  Gallery,  Washington,  DC  He  is  also 
known  for  his  portraits  and  his  book  illustrations 
A  four- volume  edition  of  his  writings  was  published 
in  1920 

Krolewska  Hut*,  Poland  see  CHORZOW 

Kroll,  Leon  (krol),  1884-,  American  painter,  b 
New  York  city  He  studied  m  New  York  with  J 
H  Twachtman,  at  the  Art  Students  League  and 
the  National  Academy  «f  Design,  and  later  in 
Pans  under  Jean  Paul  Laurens  On  his  return  to 
New  York  he  became  an  instructor  in  the  National 
Academy  His  oils  are  characterized  by  carefully 
thought-out  design,  clarity,  strong  color,  and  thor- 
ough modeling  They  often  depict  somewhat  ideal 
subjects  realistically  His  paintings  of  women  have 
a  particular  appeal  Kroll's  work,  widely  exhibited, 
won  many  awards,  and  he  is  represented  in  some 
15  principal  galleries  throughout  the  United  States 
Bus  Sleep  (City  Art  Mus  ,  St  Louis)  is  a  charac- 
teristic oil 

Kromenz,  Czechoslovakia  see  KREMSIKR 

Kronecker,  Leopold  (la'opolt  krd'ne'Tcur),  1823-91, 
German  mathematician  After  making  a  fortune  in 
business  he  devoted  his  attention  to  mathematics 
and  became  professor  at  the  Umv  of  Berlin  m 
1883  Noted  as  an  algebraist,  he  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  field  of  algebraic  numbers  and  in  formulating 
the  relationship  between  the  theory  of  numbers, 
the  theor>  of  equations,  and  elliptic  functions 

Kronoberg,  Swed  Kronobergs  Ian  (kroo'nooberyus 
len'),  inland  county  (3,828  sq  mi  ,  pop  153,572), 
8  central  Sweden,  formed  of  tho  southern  part  of 
the  historical  province  of  SMALAKTD  It  m  a  marsh 
and  woodland  region,  with  world-famed  glass  works 
at  ORREFORU  and  Kosta,  woodenware  factories, 
and  paper  mills  The  county  seat  is  VAXJO. 

Kronstadt,  Rumania  see  BHASOV 

Kronstadt  (krSn'stat,  -stilt,  Rus.  krunshtat'),  city 
(1939  estimated  pop  50,000),  RSFSR,  on  the 
small  island  of  Kotlm  m  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  near 
Leningrad  It  was  founded  (1703)  by  Peter  I  as  a 
port  and  a  fortress  to  protect  the  site  of  St.  Peters- 
burg; it  is  now  the  naval  base  of  the  Baltic  fleet  of 
the  USSR  and  has  extensive  arsenals,  docks,  and 
shipyards  Strong  fortifications  command  the  sea 
approach  to  Leningrad  The  port  lost  its  commer- 
(ial  value  after  the  dredging  (1875-93)  of  a  deep- 
sea  canal  which  enabled  ocean-going  vessels  to 
approach  St  Petersburg  directly  The  visit  (1891) 
of  a  French  squadron  to  Kronstadt  was  followed  by 
a  Franco-Russian  military  agreement  heralding  the 
formation  of  the  Tnple  Entente  of  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Russia  Mutinies  of  the  naval  garrison 
played  a  part  m  the  revolutions  of  1905  and  1917 
An  outbreak  of  the  sailors  in  1921  was  instrumental 
m  establishing  Lenin's  New  Economic  Policy  In 
the  Second  World  War,  Kronstadt  played  a  major 


role  in  the  defense  of  Leningrad  against  the  be- 
'    '    (Germans. 

a,  Peter  (kropofkm),  Rus.  Piotr  Alek- 


Kropotfan  (pyd'tur   Wylksyalvlch  krti- 
'kln),  1842-1921,  Russian  anarchist,  b    Mos- 
cow   He  was  a  prince  and  of  a  wealthy  family 


As  a  boy  he  was  a  page  to  the  tsar  Later  he  held 
high  civil  and  military  positions  and  won  distinc- 
tion as  a  geographer  His  interest  m  the  peasantry 
led  him  to  beliefs  that  caused  him  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  his  title  For  these  beliefs  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  Russia,  escaping  after  two  years,  and 
his  property  was  confiscated  Later  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  France,  but  after  three  years  his  pardon 
was  secured  by  Georges  Clemenceau  and  other 
friends  Through  most  of  his  remaining  years  ho 
lived  m  England  Twice  he  visited  the  United 
States  Among  the  English-speaking  peoples  ho 
mot  no  hostility,  he  was  respected  and  esteemed 
Writings  by  him  appeared  in  such  publications  as 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and 
The  Encyclopaedia  Bntannvsa  Institutions  that 
sponsored  his  addresses  included  the  Lowell  Insti- 
tute, Harvard  Umv  ,  and  Wellesley  College  He 
was  idolized  by  workingmen  in  many  countries;  in 
France  he  was  known  as  notre  Pierre  After  the 
Russian  Revolution  ho  returned  to  Russia,  where, 
as  among  Anglo-Saxons,  he  found  tolerance  and 
esteem,  though  his  opposition  to  Bolshevism  was 
fundamental  and  unaoncealed  On  his  death  his 
family,  respecting  his  principles,  declined  the  offer 
of  a  state  funeral  The  government  made  his 
birthplace  a  museum  to  contain  his  books  and 
other  suitable  collections  and  gave  his  name  to  a 
street  in  Moscow  In  Fields,  Factories,  and  Work- 
shops (1899)  Kropotkm  advocated  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  industry  and  tho  combining  of  agriculture 
with  other  work  of  hand  and  brain  Roger  N  Bald- 
win edited  (1927)  a  collection  of  his  revolutionary 
pamphlets,  with  a  biographical  introduction  and  a 
bibliography 

Krout,  John  Allen,  1896-,  American  historian,  b 
Tiffin,  Ohio  He  studied  at  Heidelberg  College 
(1914-17),  the  Umv  of  Michigan  (B  A  ,  1918),  and 
Columbia  (M  A  .  1920,  Ph  D  ,  1925)  Krout  be- 
gan teaching  historv  at  Columbia  in  1922  and  be- 
came a  full  professor  in  1940  In  1948  he  was  ap- 
pointed acting  director  of  Columbia's  School  of 
General  Studies  and  in  1949  he  became  dean  of 
graduate  studies  at  Columbia  Among  his  books 
are  The  Origins  of  Prohibition  (1925),  Annals  of 
American  Sport  ("Pageant  of  America"  series,  Vol 
XV,  1929),  Amnican  History  for  Colleges  (with 
David  S.  Muzzev,  1933,  rev  ed  ,  1943),  and  Th( 
Completion  of  Independence,  179O-1XSO  (with  Dix- 
on  Ryan  Fox,  "Historv, of  Arneruari  Life"  series, 
Vol  V,  1944)  Dean  Krout  also  early  became  edi- 
tor of  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  and  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  A<ademv  of  Pohtual  Sdeiue 

Kriidener,  Julie  de  (du  krlt'dunur),  1764-1824, 
Russian  novelist  and  pietist,  whose  raaidon  name 
was  Barbara  Juliana  von  Vietinghof  Of  a  Livo- 
nian  noble  family,  she  married  at  17  Baron  von 
Kriidener,  a  Russian  diplomat  Dissatisfied  with 
her  marriage,  she  finally  left  her  husband  in  1801, 
a  year  before  his  death  In  Pans  and  Switzerland 
she  wrote  a  sentimental  novel,  Vattne  (1804), 
which  was  a  htoiary  sensation  Converted  to 
Moravian  pietism  a  few  years  later,  she  devoted 
the  rest  of  her  life  to  traveling  over  Europe  preach- 
ing her  faith  For  a  time  she  wielded  an  enormous 
influence  Among  those  who  fell  under  her  spell 
was  Alexander  I  of  Russia,  and  she  played  a  part, 
though  an  incidental  one,  in  the  formation  of  tho 
Holy  Alliance  See  E  J  Knapton,  The  Lady  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  (1939) 

Krug,  Julius  Albert  (krSog),  1907-,  U  S  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (1946-49),  h  Madison,  WIH  , 
grad  Umv  of  Wisconsin  (B  A  ,  1929,  M  A  ,  1930) 
Utilities  expert  of  the  FCC  (1935-37)  and  chief 
power  engineer  for  the  TVA  (1938),  he  served 
(1941-42)  in  the  Office  of  Production  Management 
and  later  (1942-44)  was  vice  chairman  of  the  War 
Production  Board  and  also  headed  (1943-44)  the 
Office  of  War  Utilities  He  was  made  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  after  directing  the  conversion  to  peace- 
time production  as  chairman  of  the  War  Production 
Board  He  resigned  three  years  later  after  a  dis- 
pute with  the  President 

Kruger,  Stephanus  Johannes  Pattlus  (krSo'gur, 
Afrikaans  atftfa'nue  yoha'niis  pou'lus  krtt'gur), 
1826-1904,  South  African  Transvaal  statesman, 
known  as  Paul  Kruger  or  Oom  Paul  As  a  child  he 
accompanied  (1836)  his  family  northward  from  the 
Cape  Colony  in  tho  Great  Trek  that  was  eventually 
to  cross  the  Vaal  river  and  establish  the  Dutch- 
speaking  republic  of  Transvaal  (1852).  Krueer 
played  an  important  role  in  the  development  of  the 
country  from  his  childhood,  as  a  pioneer,  soldier, 
farmer,  politician.  The  Transvaal  was  annexed  by 
Great  Britain  in  1877,  Kruger  at  first  cooperating 
with  the  British,  but  shortly  thereafter  dismissed 
because  of  his  demands  for  retrocession.  He  was 
one  of  the  triumvirate  (with  Plot  Joubert  and  Mar- 
tinius  Pretorius)  who  negotiated  the  Pretoria 
agreement  with  the  British  (1881)  granting  tho 
Boers  independence.  Kruger  was  elected  president 
in  1883  and  rejected  m  1888, 1803,  and  1898.  His 
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policy  was  one  of  continual  resistance  to  the  Brit- 
ish, who  came  to  be  personified  in  South  Africa  by 
Cecil  RHODES.  Colonization  of  Rhodesia  N  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  increasing  importance  of  gold 
mining  merely  brought  only  greater  resistance  on 
Krugor's  part  to  Rhodes's  dream  of  a  unified  South 
Africa.  In  the  1890s  Kruger  adopted  a  stringent 
policy  against  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Uitland- 
ers  who  were  settling  in  the  Transvaal  The  Jame- 
son Raid  (see  JAMESON,  SIR  LKANDEK  STARR)  into 
the  Transvaal  (1896),  undertaken  with  Rhodes's 
knowledge,  created  an  international  crisis  The 
Kaiser  congratulated  Kruger  (the  "Kruger  tele- 
gram") for  the  successful  repulsion  of  the  British, 
with  tho  implication  that  Germany  had  a  right  to 
interfere  in  the  Transvaal  The  message  caused 
great  indignation  in  England  Kruger  fought  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  SOUTH  AFKICAN  WAR,  hut  in 
1900  he  went  to  Europe  in  a  Dutch  cruiser  in  a  vain 
effort  to  enlist  aid  for  his  country  He  died  an  exile 
m  Switzerland  See  his  memoirs  (1902),  Stuart 
Cloete,  African  Portraits  (1946) 
Krugersdorp  (kroo'gurBd&rp),  town  (pop  72,909), 
Transvaal  prov  ,  Union  ol  South  Africa  It  is 
named  foi  Paul  Kruger,  the  last  president  of  the 
Transvaal  republic  Its  educational  facilities  in- 
clude a  technical  college  The  town  has  many 
Europeans  (23,644) 

Krupp  (kroop),  family  of  German  armament  manu- 
facturers The  family  settled  in  Essen  in  tho  16th 
cent  ,  and  a  member  of  it  was  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  arms  in  the  Thirty  Years  War  The  core 
of  the  gicat  Krupp  concern  was,  however,  started 
hy  Friedrich  Krupp  (fre'drlkh),  1787-1826,  who 
I  milt  a  bmall  steel  plant  c  1810  HIM  son,  Alfred 
Krupp  (ul'fiat),  1812-87,  the  "cannon  king,"  in- 
troduced new  methods  for  producing  large  quanti- 
ties of  ca-jt  steel  After  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
ho  specialized  more  and  more  in  armaments  and 
acquired  mines  all  over  Germany  Under  his  son, 
Friedrich  Alfred  Krupp  (Fritz  Krupp),  1854-1902. 
who  was  interested  in  the  financial  rather  than  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  enterprise,  the  Krupp 
family  vastly  extended  its  operations  Bertha 
Krupp,  his  daughter,  married  Dr  Gustav  von 
Bohlen  und  Halbaeh,  whoabsumed  the  name  Gus- 
tav  Krupp  von  Bohlen  und  Halbaeh  (gdos'tif, 
fflii  bcVlun  otmt  h.iPb.ikh),  1870  1950  He  took 
over  the  management  of  the  firm,  which  had  be- 
come a  company  in  1003  After  l°-3  J  the  Krupp 
works  became  the  center  of  German  rearmament 
In  1943,  by  special  order  from  Hitler,  the  company 
was  again  converted  into  a  family  holding  and 
Alfred  Krupp  von  Bohlen  und  Halbaeh,  1()07-,  son 
of  Gustav  arid  Bertha,  took  over  tho  management 
Imprisoned  by  the  Allies  in  1045,  he  was  tried  as  a 
war  criminal  at  Nuremberg  and  sentenced  (1948) 
to  imprisonment  for  12  years  See  Bemhard 
Menne  Blood  and  Steel  (1938) 

Krusenstern,  Adam  Johann  von  (a  'dam  yo'h'in  fun 
kioo'zunshteni),  1770-  1840,  Russian  navigator 
In  1803-0  he  circumnavigated  the  globe  Although 
the  voyage  was  undertaken  to  stimulate  the  fur 
trade  of  tho  Pacific  coast  and  to  revive  trade  with 
China  and  Japan,  its  real  contribution  was  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  hydrography  of  the  N  Pacific 
coast  of  America  Krusenstorn  was  director  (1827- 
42)  of  the  royal  naval  acadoim  and  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  admiral  He  wrote  an  account  of  his 
voyage  (3  vols  ,  1810,  Eng  tr  ,  1813) 

Krusevac,  Serbo-Croatian  KruSevac  (kroVsheVits), 
town  (pop  14,104),  Serbia,  Yugoslavia,  near  the 
Western  Morava  and  HE  of  Belgrade  A  capital  of 
medieval  Serbia,  it  now  has  chemical  and  munitions 
industries 

Krusne  Hory:  see  ERZGEBIRGE 

Krutch,  Joseph  Wood  (krSoch),  1893-,  American 
authoi,  editor,  and  teacher,  b  Knoxville,  Term., 
grad  Univ  of  Tennessee,  1915,  Fh  D  Columbia, 
1923  In  1924  he  became  associate  editor  and  dra- 
matic cutio  of  the  Nation,  and  in  1925  he  began  his 
career  as  a  teacher,  becoming  professor  of  English 
at  Columbia  m  1937  Well  known  as  an  authority 
on  the  drama  and  as  a  literal  y  critic,  he  has  written 
Comedy  and  Conscience  after  the  Restoration  (1924), 
Edgar  Allan  Poe"  a  Study  in  Genius  (1926),  The 
Modern  Temper  (1929),  Five  Master  a  a  Study  in 
the  Mutations  of  the  Novel  (1930),  The  American 
Drama  since  1918  (1939),  Samuel  Johnson  (1944), 
and  Henry  David  Thoreau  (1948)  The  Twelve  Sea- 
sons appeared  in  1949 

Krylenko,  Nikolai  Vtsilyevich  (nvfkull'  vuse'- 
lytivlch  krHyeVk6),  1886-?,  Russian  revolutionist. 
An  early  Bolshevik,  he  was  raised  late  in  1917 
by  Leon  Trotsky  from  the  rank  of  ensign  to  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Russian  forces  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concluding  an  armistice  with  the  Central 
Poweis  He  resigned  m  1918  and  subsequently  be- 
came public  prosecutor  and  commissar  of  justice 
In  1938  he  was  dismissed,  accused  of  plotting  trea- 
son with  Trotsky,  and  presumably  he  was  executed 

Krylov.  Ivan  Andreyevich  (Evan'  undra'uvlch 
krtldr),  1768-1844,  great  Russian  fabulist.  One  of 
the  chief  literary  figures  of  his  period,  he  wrote 
more  than  a  half  dozen  volumes  of  fables,  many  of 
which  were  classics  of  their  type  See  translations 
by  C  F  Coxwell  (1921)  and  Bernard  Pares  (1926). 
e  name  also  appears  aa  Kriloff 
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2^300  ft ).  8W  Poland.  It  is  a  resort  with  mineral 
baths  and  winter  sports  in  the  Carpathians,  near 
the  Czechoslovak  border  The  world  ice  hockey 
championship  games  were  played  here  in  1930-31. 

kryolite'  see  CRYOLITE 

krypton  (krfp'ton)  [Or  , -hidden],  inert,  colorless, 
odorless,  tasteless  gaseous  element  (symbol -Kr, 
for  physical  constants,  see  ELEMENT,  table)  One 
normal  liter  of  the  gas  at  0°C  and  760  mm  pressure 
weighs  3,708  g  Krypton  is  present  in  the  atmos- 
phere in  minute  quantities  and  was  first  obtained 
from  that  source  by  William  Ramsay  and  Morns 
Travers  in  1898  It  is  classed  with  the  other  inert 
gases,  helium,  neon,  argon,  and  xenon,  in  the  peri- 
odic system,  it  forms  no  known  compounds. 

Krzemieniec,  Ukraine  see  KREMENKTB 

Ku— .  For  some  Chinese  names  beginning  thus,  800 
Kw-,  o  g  ,  for  Kuangsi,  see  KWANGSI 

Kuala  Lumpur  (kwa'lu  loTwn'pd&r),  town  (pop. 
111,418),  Selangor  state,  SW  Malaya  It  is  the 
capital  of  Selangor  and  of  tho  federation  of  Malaya 
Its  gi  owth  to  its  present  size  has  taken  place  largely 
since  1895,  when  it  became  the  capital  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States 

Kuban  (kooban'.  -ban',  Rus  kooba'nyu),  river,  560 
mi  long,  Georgian  SSR  and  RSFSR  It  rises  in 
the  Greater  Caucasus  on  tho  western  slopes  of  Mt 
Elbrus  and  flows  northward  in  a  wide  arc  past 
Klukhori,  Cherkessk,  and  Armavir,  then  W  past 
Krasnodar,  entering  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Black 
Sea  through  two  arms  Its  upper  course  is  precipi- 
tous and  leads  through  several  gorges,  it  then 
meanders  slowly  through  the  Kuban  Steppe,  a  rich 
black-earth  area  and  one  of  the  major  grain  dis- 
tricts of  the  USSR  The  last  150  mi  are  navigable 
Russia  annexed  the  khanate  of  Crimea,  of  which 
the  Kuban  area  was  a  part ,  in  1 783  Cossacks  were 
settled  in  the  fertile  region  and  helped  to  protect  it 
from  the  hostile  Circassian  mountaineers  to  tho 
south,  they  displaced  the  nomadic  Nogai  Tatars, 
who  now  live  mainly  farther  east,  in  the  Cherkess 
Autonomous  Oblast  The  Kuban  Cossacks  fought 
against  the  Bolsheviks  after  the  October  Revolu- 
tion of  1917  and  aided  the  army  of  Kormlov  and 
Donikm  In  the  Se<  ond  World  War  there  was  se- 
vere fighting  (1042-43)  in  the  Kuban  area  during 
the  Germans'  dme  on  the  Caucasus  and  their 
retreat 

Kubango   see  OK \V\NQO 

Kubelik,  Jan  (yun'  koo'buinc),  1880-1940,  Czech 
violinist,  studied  with  Sevcik  at  the  Prague  Con- 
servatory He  made  his  debut  in  Vienna  in  1898 
and  was  thenceforward  acclaimed  for  his  great  vir- 
tuosity m  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  m  the 
United  States,  where  he  first  appeared  m  1901 

Kublal  Khan  (koo'bll  kan'),  1215S>-1294.  Mongol 
emperor,  founder  of  the  Yuan  dynasty  of  China 
He  succeeded  (1200)  his  brother  Mangu  as  khan  of 
tho  empire  which  their  grandfather  JENCIHIZ  KHAN 
had  founded  The  empn  e  reached  its  greatest  terri- 
torial extent  with  Kublai's  final  defeat  (1279)  of 
the  Sung  d\ nasty  of  China,  however,  his  cam- 
paigns against  Japan,  SE  Asia,  and  Indonesia 
failed  Kublai's  rule  wan  nominal  except  in  Mongolia 
and  China  He  fostered  Chinese  scholarship  and 
arts  He  favored  Buddhism  but  tolerated  other 
religions  Kublai  encouraged  foreign  commerce, 
and  his  magnificent  capital  at  Cambaluc  (now 
Peiping)  was  visited  by  several  Europeans,  notablv 
Marco  Polo  who  described  it  It  is  perhaps  this 
city  which  figures  in  Coleridge's  poem  Kubla  Khan 
Kublai's  name  is  also  spelled  Kubilai,  Koublai, 
and  Kubla 

Kuching  (koo'ehlng),  city  (pop  37,949),  on  W 
Borneo,  capital  of  Sarawak,  on  the  Sarawak  river 
18  mi  inland  The  largest  city  of  Sarawak,  it  is  a 
commercial  center  with  exports  of  sago  flour  and 
pepper  Hero  are  tho  British  governor's  residence, 
and  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals 

Kuchuk  Kainarji,  Treaty  of  (koochoW  klnar'je.), 
1774,  peace  treaty  signed  at  the  end  of  the  first  of 
the  Russo-Turkish  Wars  undertaken  by  Catherine 
II  of  Russia  against  Sultan  Mustafa  III  It  was 
signed  at  the  village  of  Kuchuk  Kainarji,  now 
Kamardzha,  NE  Bulgaria,  in  the  Dobruja,  near 
the  Danube  and  SE  of  Sihstra  The  treatv  ceded 
Kerch  and  several  other  places  in  the  Crimea  to 
Russia  and  declared  the  rest  of  the  khanate  of 
Crimea  independent  Moldavia  and  Walat  luu  were 
restored  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  sultan,  but  Russia 
obtained  the  right  of  intervening  with  the  Sublime 
Porte  on  behalf  of  those  two  principalities  Russia 
furthermore  acquired  certain  rights  of  representa- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  subjects  of 
the  sultan  By  a  separate  treaty  (1775)  Turkey 
ceded  Bukovma  to  Austria  The  Treaty  of  Kuchuk 
Kainarji  facilitated  the  eventual  Russian  annexa- 
tion (1783)  of  the  Crimea  and  was  the  basis  of  the 
later  claims  of  Russia  as  protector  of  the  Christians 
in  tho  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Russian  ascendancy 
over  Turkey,  of  which  the  treaty  was  a  symptom, 
made  the  EASTS-RN  QUESTION  acute  Varied  spell- 
ings include  the  forms  Kutchuk  and  Kumardji 

Kudalur,  India  see  CUDDALORB  ' 

Kodrun.  several  Germanic  heroines,  see  GUORUN 

Kuds,  El*  see  JERUSALEM 

kudzu  (krSbd'afio),  perennial  leguminous  vine  (Puc- 
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rarfo  thunbcrffiana').  A  broad-leaved  plant  with  a 
woody  stem  and  purple  flowers  borne  in  clusters,  it 
is  noted  for  its  rapid  growth  Indigenous  in  Japan , 
it  is  grown  m  the  Orient  for  its  edible  tubers  and 
hemplike  fiber.  It  was  introduced  in  the  United 
States  c  1896  as  a  decorative  vine  and  is  now  wide- 
ly used  in  the  South  as  a  ground  cover  to  arrest 
erosion,  as  a  sod -enriching  crop,  and  as  a  forage 
crop  Tho  leaves  have  a  protein  content  at  least, 
equal  to  that  of  alfalfa  and  are  used  for  grazing  or 
for  hav 

Kufa  (koo'fu),  ancient  Mesopotamian  city,  near  the 
Euphrates,  c  1 10  mi  8  of  Baghdad.  Founded  in 
638,  it  soon  rivaled  Basra  in  size  Tho  Arab  gov- 
ernor of  Mesopotamia  resided  her©  until  702  For 
a  time  Kufa  was  the  seat  of  the  Abbasid  caliphate, 
and  Ali,  the  fourth  caliph,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
murdered  here  Husein,  All's  son,  was  on  his  way 
to  Kufa  when  he  was  killed  in  battle  The  city  was 
repeatedly  plundered  by  the  Karmathians  m  the 
10th  cent  and  lo&t  its  importance. 

Kufstein  (kcTbf'shtln),  town  (pop  11,844),  Tyrol,  W 
Austria,  a  summer  and  winter  resort  near  the 
German  border  The  foi  tress  of  Geroldseck,  built 
by  Emporor  Maximilian  I,  contains  a  modern  organ 
famous  for  its  spectacular  sizo  and  loudness 

Kuhlmann,  Richard  von  (rlkh'-irt  fun  kill 'man), 
187  i-,  German  statesman  Appointed  foreign 
secretary  in  Aug  ,  1917,  he  negotiated  (March, 
1918)  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  and  m  July  of 
the  same  year  he  was  removed  from  office  for  pub- 
licly declaring  that  the  war  could  not  be  ended  by 
mihtarv  action  alone  and  without  recourse  to  di- 
plomacy 

Kuhn,  Richard  (rfkh'art  koon'),  1900-,  Austrian 
chemist,  director  of  the  Kaiser  Wilheltn  Institute, 
Heidelberg  For  his  research  on  the  carotmoids 
and  vitamins  (he  isolated  nboflavin  or  Bi)  he  was 
awarded  the  1938  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry,  a 
Nazi  decree  prevented  his  acceptance  of  tho  award 

Kuhn,  Walt  (kun),  1880- ,  American  painter,  b  New 
York  city  At  19  he  worked  as  a  cartoonist  in  San 
Francisco,  contributing  later  to  Lift  After  travel 
and  study  in  Europe  he  devoted  himself  laigely  to 
oil  painting  In  1913,  in  cooperation  with  hia  fnend 
Arthur  B  Davies,  he  was  instrumental  in  assem- 
bling the  famous  Armory  Show  He  is  best  known 
for  his  bold  and  brilliant  interpretive  portraits  and 
figure  studies  of  circus  and  back-stage  types,  of 
which  Blue  Crown  (Whitney  Mus  .  New  York)  is 
a  good  example  He  is  represented  in  the  galleries 
of  Andover,  Mass  ,  Brooklyn,  New  York  citv,  Den- 
ver, Los  Angoles,  San  Francisco,  Washington,  D  C  , 
and  Dublin,  Ireland 

Kuibyshev  (kwfi'bfahM.  Hus  koo'ebfehlf),  formerlv 
Samara  (suma'ru,  Rus  sttnm'ru),  cits  (1939  pop 
253,655,  1040  estimated  pop  600,000),  capital  of 
Kuib\  shev  oblast,  E  European  RSFSR,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Volga  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Samara 
river  It  is  a  major  river  port  and  rail  center  and 
has  important  industries  (aircraft,  locomotive,  ma- 
chinery, ball  bearings,  svnthetic  rubber,  and  tex- 
tiles and  petroleum  refining)  Gram  and  hvestot  k 
are  the  thief  exports  There  are,  several  technical, 
medical,  and  pedagogic  al  institutes  Founded  in 
1586  as  a  Muscovite  stronghold,  Samara  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Nogai  Tatars  (1615)  and  the  Kal- 
mucks (1644)  and  opened  its  gates  to  the  Cossack 
rebels  under  Stenka  Razm  in  1670  It  grew  to  b© 
tho  chief  gram  c  enter  on  the  Volga  river  and  was 
tho  seat  of  immensely  rich  grain  merchants  Its 
industrial  expansion  dates  from  the  earlv  20th 
cent  when  railroads  to  Siberia  and  central  Asia 
were  built  In  1935  Samara  was  renamed  Kuibv- 
shov  in  honor  of  a  Soviet  leader  Samara  was 
(1918)  the  seat  of  the  anti-Bolshevik  provisional 
government  and  constituent  assembly  of  Russia 
During  the  Second  World  War  the  central  govern- 
ment of  the  USSR  was  transferred  to  Kuibvshev 
(1941-43)  from  exposed  Moscow  As  a  result,  the 
population  rose  tremendously,  and  the  cit\  limits 
were  vastly  expanded  A  large  oil  field,  stretc  lung 
from  Kuibyshev  eastward  to  the  Urals,  was 
recently  discovered,  and  its  exploitation  is  hkelv  to 
enhance  still  further  the  industrial  importance  of 
the  city 

Kukawa  (kooTcawa")  or  Kuka  (koo'ka),  town  (pop 
3,282),  N  Nigeria  Founded  in  1814,  it  was  in  the 
early  19th  cent  the  capital  of  the  native  state  of 
Bornu  and  had  a  population  of  c  60.000 

Ku  Klux  Han  (ktV  kinks"  kiln',  koo'),  name  of  two 
distinct  secret  societies  which  have  plaved  a  part 
in  American  historv,  the  first  as  an  organization  in 
the  South  during  the  RFCONSTRUCTION  penod  fol- 
lowuig  the  Civil  War  and  the  second  as  a  nation- 
wide organization  which  flourished  after  the  First 
World  War  1  The  original  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  or- 
ganized bv  the  ex-Con  federate  element  to  oppose 
the  Rec  onstnu  tion  policies  of  the  radical  Republi- 
can Congress  and  to  maintain  "white  supremacy  " 
After  the  Civil  War,  when  local  government  in  the 
South  was  weak  or  nonexistent  and  there  were  fears 
of  Negro  outrages  and  even  of  an  insurrection, 
there  were  formed  in  almost  all  communities  in- 
formal vigilante  organizations  or  armed  patrols 
These  were  linked  together  m  societies,  such  as  the 
Men  of  Justice,  the  Pale  Faces,  the  Constitutional 
Union  Guards,  the  White  Brotherhood,  and  the 
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that  he  had  only  belonged  to  the  organisation  for  a  with  the  fear  of  Church  interference  in  imperial 

very  short  time  (m  the  early  1920s  virtually  every  affairs     See  Georges  Ooyau,  Bismarck  et  I  fglia« 

ambitious  Southern  politician  did)  and  never  had  (4  vols  ,  1911-13),  bibliography  under  BISMVRCK, 

subscribed  to  its  program  After  the  Second  World  OTTO  VON 

War  there  was  a  concerted  attempt  to  revive  the  Kulun,   Mongolian  People's  Republic-  see  ULAN 

Klan,  hut  it  failed  dismally  when  state  after  state  BATOR 

epeuficallv   baried  the  order    Along  with  similar  Kum,  Oum,  or  Qom  (all   k6t>m),  city  (pop  52,037), 

organizations,  it  still  exists  in  incipient  form  in  central  Iian,  SSW  of  Teheran     In  a  semiand  re- 

eeveralof  the  Southern  states,  uotabK  Georgia.  See  gion,  it  is  a  transportation  center  on  the  Trans- 

J  M   Meokhn,  Thf  Ku  Klux  Klan  (1924)  Iranian  MR  and  on  the  highway  from  Teheran  to 


Order  of  the  White  Rose.  Tho  Ku  Klux  Klan  waa 
the  beat  known  of  these,  and  as  it  spread  it  absorb- 
ed many  of  the  smaller  organizations  It  was  or- 
ganized at  Pulaski,  Tenn  ,  in  Dec  ,  1865  Its 
strange  disguises,  its  silent  parades,  its  midnight 
rides,  its  mysterious  language  and  commands,  were 
found  to  be  most  effective  in  playing  upon  the  fears 
and  superstitions  of  the  blat  ks  The  riders  muffled 
their  horses'  feet  and  covered  the  horses  with  white 

robes   They  themselves,  dressed  m  flowing  white      J  M   Mecklm,  ....   „ ,  „ 

sheets,  their  faces  covered  with  white  masks,  and  Kukulcan*  see  QUETZAIXHMTL                                            Isfahan     Building  of  a  branch  railroad  to  Kashau 

with  skulls  at  their  saddle  horns,  posed  as  spirits  of  Kuldiga  (ko&Pdtga),  Ger    Goldingen  (gol'dlng-un),      and  Yezd  was  delayed  by  tho  Second  World  War 

the  Confederate  dead  returned  from  the  battle-  city  (pop   7,180),  W  Latvia     It  has  lumber,  tox-      It  is  a  Shute  holy  place  with  many  mosques  and 

fields    It  was  not  often  necessary  to  resort  to  vio-  tile,  and  leather  manufactures  There  ai e  ruins  of  a      tombs   The  Afghans  ruined  the  city  in  1721  but 

lenceto  terrify  the  Negroes,  but  warnings,  followed  13th-century  castle,  and  Kuldiga  was  a  residence      spared  tho  nth  tombs 

frequently  by  whippings  and  sometimes  tar-ami  of  the  dukes  of  Courland                                               Kumamoto  (kooraa'moto),  city  (1940  pop   194,139, 

feather  parties,  were  necessary  to  subdue  the  CAR-  Kuldja  (kcj&l'ja),  Mandarin  Ining,  city  and  county      1947  pop    245,841),  capital  of  Kumamoto  prefcc- 

PETBAOOERS  and  SCALAWAGS    A  general  oiganusa-  (pop    69,947),  Smkiang  prov  ,  China     The  city  is      ture,  W  Kyushu,  Japan,  on  a  gieat  plain     An  nn- 

tion  of  the  local  Klans  was  effected  in  Apiil,  1867,  on  tho  Hi  river  near  the  Russian  frontier    On  the      poitant  castlo  town  in  the  17th  cent ,  it  is  today  a 

at  Nashville,  Tenn      Gen    N.   B     FoRRrsT,   the  mam  road  of  Smkiang,  it  is  a  trading  center  in  a 

famous   Confederate   cavalry   leader,    was   made  fiuitgrowmg  district 

Grand  Wizard  of  the  Empire,  who  was  assisted  by  Kuhkovo,  battle  of  (kooly!k6'vu),  1380,  victory  of 

10  Genii    Eat  h  state  constituted  a  Realm  under  a  Grand  Duke  DMITRI   DONSKOI  of  Mostow   over 

-        -     --    -                    -             '  Khan  Mamai  of  the  Golden  Horde     It  was  fought 

on  a  plain  by  the  Don  near  tho  present  village  of 

Kurkmo,  RSFSR,  SE  of  Tula   The  \u  tory .  which 

gave  Dmitri  his  surname  Donskin,  was  not  den- 


Grand  Dragon  with  eight  Hy  dras  as  a  staff,  several 
counties  formed  a  Dominion  controlled  by  a  Grand 
Titan  and  six  Furies,  a  county  was  a  Piovim  e  mled 
by  a  Grand  Giant  and  four  Night  Hawks,  the 
local  Den  was  governed  bv  a  Grand  C> clops  with 
two  Night  Hawks  as  aides  The  pnvate  members 
were  called  Ghouls  Control  over  lot  al  Dens  was 
not  as  complete  as  this  organization  would  seem  to 
indicate,  and  reckless  and  even  lawless  loc  al  leaders 
sometimes  committed  acts  which  the  leaders  t  ould 
not  countenance  General  Forrest,  in  Jan  ,  1869, 
seemingly  under  some  apprehension  as  to  the  use  of 
its  power,  ordered  the  abandonment  of  the  Klan 
and  resigned  as  Grand  Wizard  Lot  al  organiza- 
tions continued,  some  of  them  for  many  years  Tho 
Klan  was  partit  ularlv,  effective  in  systematically 
keeping  tho  Negroes  away  from  the  polls,  so  that 
the  ex-Confederates  gained  pohtual  control  in 
many  states.  Congress  in  1870  and  1871  passed 

legislation  to  com  bat  it  (see*  OHCE  HILL)  The  Klan        „ . ... „  ... 

was  especially  stiong  in  tho  mountain  and  pied-  Kulmbach,  city  (pop  21,812),  Upper  Fiatuoma,  N 
rnont  areas  In  the  Lower  South  the  Knights  of  the  Bavaria,  on  the  White  Mam  and  NNW  of  Baj- 
White  Camellia  were  dominant  This  order,  found- 
ed in  Louisiana  in  1867,  is  reputed  to  have  had  even 
more  members  than  the  Ku  Klu\  Klan,  but  its 
membership  was  more  conservative  and  its  at  tions 
less  spectacular  It  had  a  similar  divisional  organ- 
ization, with  headquarters  in  New  Orleans  Albion 
W  Tourgee's  Foot's  Errand  (1880)  and  Thomas 
Dixon's  Clansman  (1905),  on  which  David  W 
Griffith  based  his  famous  moving  pu  ture  The  Birth 


.riufactunng  center  and  the  seat  of  Kumn 
Medical  Umv  The  piefecture  has  the  volcanic 
peaks,  Aso-san,  and  many  islands 
Kumtnovo  (koo'man6v6),  town  (pop  19,798),  N 
Mat  eclonia,  S  Yugoslavia,  NE  of  Skopljo  It  is  the 
centei  of  u  tobac  t  o-growmg  region  Here  in  1912 
the  Herbs  de<  isn  ely  defeated  the  Turks  in  tho 
First  Balkan  War 


sive,  but  it  greatly  promoted  Russian  resistance  to  Kuraasi  (kooma'se,  -nut's?),  city  (pop  70,705), 
Mongol  domination  and  made  Moscow  the  center  capital  of  Ashanti,  W  Africa  It  was  twice  taken 
of  that  resistance  (1874,  1896)  by  Biitish  troops  and  hold  (1000)  by 

Kulm,  Poland    seeCHEiMvo  them   against  u   native  revolt      Cotton   cloth   in 

Kulmbach,  Hans  von  (bans'  ffm  koolrn'bxkh),  woven  It  is  a  load  and  railroad  junction  and  a 
t  1476-1522,  German  painter  and  cngravei,  fol-  center  of  tho  cacao  trade 

lower  and  probably  a  student  of  Duiei  His  real  Kumbakonam  (ko*6mbuk5'num),  town  (pop  67,- 
name  was  Hans  Suss  (zU*>)  He  worked  chiefly  in  008),  S  Madras  state,  India,  on  the  Cauvery  W  ith 
Cracow,  where  he  was  court  painter  (1514  18),  and  many  Hindu  temples,  it  is  the  goal  of  pilgi image 
in  Nuremberg,  where  he  painted  an  altar  predella  eveiy  12  >  ears  It  is  a  center  of  delta  fanning,  silk 
for  the  Church  of  St  Loienz  and  his  masterpiece,  ami  cotton  are  woven,  and  jewelry  is  made  Tho 
the  Tucher  altar  for  the  Church  of  St  Sebald  His  name  was  foimer"l>  spelled  Cornbaconum 
Adoration  of  the  \fagi,  Finding  the  Cross,  and  kumiss  see  FERMENTED  MILK 

Asctnsion  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  are  also  well-known  kiimmel  (kl'niul,  Ger  ku'mul),  sweet  Liqt  MIR, 
woiks  In  addition,  many  hue  portraits  and  de-  populai  m  the  Baltic  states  and  produced  chiefly  in 
signs  for  stained  glass  are  attributed  to  Kulmbach  Riga,  Latvia  Cumin  and  caraway  seeds  give  the 

predominating  fla\oi      \  fine  variety  is  Allasch  ot 

__  doppelkUmmel 

reuth  Among  its  industries  are  textile  manufac-  Kummer,  Clare  (kdo'mur),  contemporary  Vmeiuan 
tures  and  breweries  T'irst  mentioned  in  1035,  it  dramatist  Sho  wrote  several  successful  comedies, 

including  Good  Gnu  ion*,  Annabellt  (1916),  4  tiui- 
censful  Calamity  (1917),  hollo's  Wild  Oat  (1920), 
and  Hir  Mait,r's  Voice  (19H)  She  also  has 
written  one-act  comedies,  adaptations  fiom  the 
French,  dialogue  for  moving  pictures,  and  popular 
ludmg  Deane  Her  son-in-law,  Roland 


, 

as  (1340-1  W)i)  the  resident  e  of  the  margiaves  of 
Kulmbach  (later  known  as  mai  graves  of  Ba>  reuth) 
of  the  house  of  Hohenznllern  It  was  devastated 
hv  imperial  troops  m  1543  and  passed  (1810)  to 
Bavaria  On  a  near-b\  hill  is  the  foitrehs  of  Plas- 
sonburg  (12th  tent  ,  rebuilt  in  RenaiWh.uue  st\  le  in 
the  loth  cent  ),  whit  h  has  been  a  prison  suite  1808 


„„__. .    ..  _  .  ,.., ,, a  prison  suue  1808       Young,  has  appeal  eel  in  several  of  her  plavs 

of  a  Nation,  were  two  popular  novels  about  the    Kulpmont,  hoiough  (pop  6,159),  E  Pa  .  SE  of  Sun-    kumquat    (kiim'kwot),    ornamental   shrub    of    tli 


original  Klan  See  Walter  L  running's  edition 
(1905)  of  J.  C  Lester  aiidD  L  Wilson,  Ku  Klux 
Klan;  Stanley  F  Horn,  Innsible  Empire  t/u  Story 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  18M>~1871  (1939)  2  The 
second  Ku  Klux  Klan  waa  founded  bv  William  J 
Simmons,  an  ex-minister  and  promoter  of  fiat  erual 
orders,  in  1915,  its  first  meeting  was  held  on  Stone 
Mt  ,  Ga  The  new  Klan  had  a  wider  program  than 
its  forerunner,  for  it  added  to  "white  supremacy" 
an  intense  nativism  and  anti-Catholic  ism  (it  was 
also  anti-Semitif)  closely  related  to  that  of  the 
KNOW-NOTHING  MOVEMENT  of  the  middle  19th 
cent  Consequently  its  appeal  was  not  sectional, 
and,  aided  after  1920  by  the  activities  of  Elizabeth 
Tyler  and  Ldward  Y  Clarke,  professional  promot- 
ers, it  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  North  as  well 
as  the  South  It  also  furnished  an  outlet  for  the 
militant  patriotism  aroused  by  the  Hrst  World 
War,  and  it  stressed  fundamentalism  m  religion 
Professing  itself  nonpohtual,  the  Klan  neverthe- 
less controlled  politic  s  in  many  c  ommumties  and  m 
1922.  1924,  and  1926  elected  many  state  officials 
and  a  number  of  Congressmen  Texan,  Oklahoma, 
Indiana,  Oregon,  and  Maine  were  particularly  un- 
der its  influence  In  Indiana  its  politic  al  activities 
led  to  the  indictment  and  conviction  of  the  mavor 
of  Indianapolis  and  the  governor  of  the  state  The 
Klan  frequently  took  extra-legal  measures,  espe- 
cially against  those  guilty  of  offenses  difficult  to 
reach  by  law  As  waa  the  case  with  the  earlier  Klati, 
some  of  these  measures,  whether  authorized  by  the 


central  organization  or  not,  were  extreme  At  its 
peak  in  the  nfid-  1920s  its  membership  waa  esti- 
mated at  4,000,000  to  5,000.000  Although  the  ac-  „ 

tual  figures  were  probably  much  smaller,  the  Klati  1873)  created  much  bitt 

nevertheless  declined  with  amazing  lapidaly  to  an  gun  by  the  expulsion  of  t 

estimated  30,000  by  1930   The  Klan  spirit,  how-  -    1°'T"    • 


,  . 

bury  ,  settled  1905,  mo  1910  Anthracite  is  mined 
Kulturkampf  (kooltoor'kampf)  [Gei  ,»  conflict  of 
cultures],  name  usually  given  to  the  conflict  be- 
tweon  the  Gorman  KOV  eminent  uiuiei  BISMARCK 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Chuich  The  struggle 
arose  from  numerous  issues  Bismarck,  anxious  to 
strengthen  the  central  power  of  the  new  German 
Empire,  feared  the  stiongly  organized  Chutoh, 
which  had  considerable  influence  in  the  state  and 
had  a  political  voice  in  the  active  Center  partv 
(founded  1870)  Ho  felt  that  the  hegemony  of 
Prussia  m  German  v,  vital  to  his  state,  waa  threat- 
ened by  Catholic  opposition  to  Protestant  govern- 
ment, and  he  was  especial!  v  alarmed  after  the 
enunciation  of  the  dogma  of  the  INI-  \LLIBILITY  of 
the  pope  in  matters  of  faith  and  moi  alu  within  the 
Church  (made  at  the  Vatican  Council)  ,  the  dogma, 
he  feared,  concealed  some  danger  to  the  state 
Therefore,  he  showed  favor  to  the  group  of  men 
who  were  unwilling  to  accept  the  infallibility  More 
important  was  his  desire  to  win  the  favor  of  the 
literals,  who  opposed  tho  Church  this  factor  was 
perhaps  the  most  potent  m  shaping  German  poli- 
cies Moreover,  the  groups  of  minorities  who  were 
disaffected,  such  as  the  supporteis  of  the  Guelphic 
monarch  of  Hanover,  the  suppressed  Poles  in  Prus- 
sia, and  the  Bavarians,  were  intimately  allied  with 
the  Catholic  party  Other  issues  helped  to  bring 
on  the  warfare,  which  began  with  anti-Catholic 
laws  against  Church  marriage  and  againat  papal 
)  urisdiption  ov  or  priests  accused  of  crime  The  state 
assumed  strict  supervision  over  the  education  of 
the  cloi  g>  and  sought  to  break  down  the  system  of 
the  Catholic  schools  These  May  Laws  (of  Maj  , 
bitterness  The  struggle,  be- 
he  Jesuits  and  other  meus- 


genus  Fortune/la,  closeK  related  to  tho  lemon  and 
the  orange  It  has  evei green  leaves,  sweet-scented 
white  flowers,  and  small,  oiange-vellow  edible 
fruits,  which  are  eaten  flesh  or  in  preserves  Three 
01  four  varieties  of  the  kumquat,  which  is  piob- 
ably  a  native  of  China,  aio  cultivated  as  house 
and  hedge  plants  m  the  (»ulf  states  ami  Cali- 
fornia They  are  much  hardier  than  most  01- 
anges  The  kumquat  is  also  called  lunkan 
Kun,  Bela  (ba'16  koim'),  18Sf>->,  Hungaiian  Com- 
munist A  prisoner  of  war  in  Russia  after  1915,  he 
embraced  Bolshevism,  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  he  was  sent  to  iiungaiv  as  a 
propagandist  In  1919  Count  Michael  KAKOI\I 
and  his  government  resigned  and  tho  Communists 
and  Social  Democrats  formed  a  coalition  govern- 
ment under  Kun  Kun  set  up  a  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  nationalized  banks,  large  businesses 
and  estates,  and  all  private  propeity  above  a  cer- 
tain minimum,  and  ruthlessly  put  down  all  oppo- 
sition He  raised  a  Red  Ai  my  and  overran  Slovakia 
Tho  Allies  forced  Kun  to  evacuate  Slovakia,  and  a 
countei  revolution  broke  out  Kun  was  at  fiist 
victorious  over  the  counterrevolutionists,  but  ho 
was  defeated  by  a  Rumanian  army  of  intervention 
and  was  forced  to  floe  to  Vienna  Kun '»  Red  TOT  i  or 
was  followed  by  a  White  Terroi  Stephen  HoRTin 
DE  NACSYBANYA  became  regent  of  Hungary  Kun, 
after  being  held  at  an  insane  asylum  in  Vienna, 
eventually  went  to  Russia  He  reappeared  (1928) 
in  Vienna  and  was  briefly  imprisoned,  but  the 
Austrian  government  refused  to  extradite  him  to 
Hungary  and  Kun  was  allowed  to  return  to  Russia 
According  to  unconfirmed  rumors  he  died  in  prison 
after  the  Communist  party  purges  of  the  1930s 
See  Oszkar  Jawzi,  Revolution  and  Counter-Revolution 
in  Hungary (1924) 


-------------  ,  —  .,„    ----    ---  -------  „  —  ,  -----        urea  in    1872,   assumed   tremendous  proportions,      .....  .-.-„—„,,  ____  •., 

ever,  was  a  factor  in  Luealung  the  Democratic  hold      especially  in  Prussia    All  means  —  haish  fines,  im-    Kunersdorf  (koo'nursd6rf"),  Pol     Kunowice  (koo- 
on  the  South  in  1928,  when  Alfred  E    Smith,  a      pnsonment,  exile  —  were  brought  to  beai  on  tho      ndvc'tsfi),   village,    Polish-administered  Branden- 
""    '  .....  '     '    '         '''         Catholic  clergy  and  their  supportois     The  condi-      burg,  3  mi   E  of  Frankfurt-an-der-Oder     Hoie  m 

tion  of  affairs  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Cai-      the  Seven  Years  War,  Frederic  k  II  of  Prussia  sul- 
dinal  LEDOCHOWSKI,  whom  the  Piussian  govern-     fered  a  critical  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Austrmns 
mont  declared  deposed.    These  measures  had  the     and  Russians 

somewhat   unexpected   result   of   increasing   the    Kungalv,  Swed   Rung/tin  (kung'elv"),  town  (pop 
Catholic  party  tremendously;  in  1878  the  Center      3,632),  Gotoborg  and  Bohus  co  ,  SW  Sweden,  N  of 
paity  showed  great  gains    Biamaick,  now  fearing     Goteboig  and  on  the  Kattegat     In  the  Middle 

Ages  it  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Norway, 
known  as  Konghelle  and  mentioned  in  the  sagas 
It  was  plundered   (1136)   by  the  Wends,   seized 
(1368)   by  the  Hansa  merchants,  and  ceded  to 
—  «»-  —   ------  ,  —  »'r—  «.,^_  ._  ,.,,,  _™.  —       ------  „  -.  —  .„„  „„«,  ,^v,vnv**  ,,.„«»  „  ^j,w  _—  „  .....      Sweden  in  1612    The  later  town,  Kungalv,  dates 

preme  Court,  was  accused  of  having  once  been  a     The  mterfeience  of  state  in  Church  affairs  ended,     from   1680.    A  park  surrounds  the  ruins  of  its 
•Klanwnan    Black,  while  admitting  the  charge,  said     The  contest,  however,  cleared  the  air  and  did  away     citadel 


Catholic,  was  that  party's  presidential  candidate 
Its  collapse  thereafter  was  largely  due  to  statelaws 
whu  h  forbade  masks  and  eliminated  the  secret  ele- 
ment, to  the  bad  public  ity  the  organization  i  e- 
ceived  for  its  thugs  and  swindlers,  and  apparently 
from  the  decline  in  interest  of  the  members  With 
the  depression  of  the  1930s,  its  dues-paying  mem- 
bers shrank  to  almost  nothing  Meanwhile,  many 
of  its  leaders  had  done  extremely  well  financially 
from  the  dues  and  the  sale  of  Klan  paraphernalia 
Tho  organization  was  almost  forgotten  until  1937, 
when  Hugo  L  Black,  appointed  to  the  U.S.  Su- 


also  the  rising  tide  of  socialism,  changed  his  policy 
and  decided  to  seek  the  friendship  of  the  Center 
He  retieated  from  his  position,  the  anti-Catholic 
measuies  wore  gradually  discarded  and  in  1887  a 
modus  nvendi  was  reached  with  Pope  LEO  XIII 


CroM  references  ar«  indicated  by  SHALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  p*(«  1. 


Kungei  Ala-Tan  •  see  Ai^A-TAtr 
Kung  Hsiang-htl  (kcfcng'  shyang'  she'),  1881-,  Chi- 
nese hanker  and  political  leader,  educated  at  Ober- 
hn  College  and  Yale  Un»v  He  is  deemed  a  direct 
descendant  of  Confucius  in  the  76th  generation 
Throughout  his  career  he  supported  Sun  Yat-«en 
and  Chiang  Kai-shek  H  is  first  important  position 
was  minister  of  industry,  commerce,  and  labor 
(1927)  After  1931  he  belonged  to  the  central 
executive  committee  of  the  Kuomintang  He  was 
minister  of  finance  (1933-44),  governor  of  the  Con- 
tial  Bank  of  China  (1933-46),  and  president  (1938) 
and  vice  president  (19,19-46)  of  the  Executive 
Yuan  He  married  Soong  Ai-hng  (see  SOONO, 
family)  He  IB  also  known  an  FT  H  Hung 
Kuni6,  New  Caledonia  see  PINKB,  IHLB  OP 
Kunigunde,  Saint  see  HENRY  II,  emperor 
Kumyoshi,  Yasuo  (vasoo-0'  kotm'eyO'shP),  1892-, 
Ameiican  painter,  b  Okayama,  Japan  He  came 
to  the  United  States  at  13  ami  studied  art  in  IMS 
Angeles  and  at  the  Art  Students  League  of  New 
York  under  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller  He  visited 
Europe  in  1925  and  m  1928  Kumyoshi'a  work  has 
been  described  as  Oriental  in  spirit  but  Western  m 
technique  It  has  a  brilliant  accent  despite  his 
prefeiente  for  somber  color  His  paintings,  draw- 


ings, and  prints  are  original  and  highly  decorative 
They  are  best  seen  in  the  galleries  of  New  York 
city,  where  is  also  his  well-known  mural  in  Radio 
City  Music  Hall  Kumyoshi  was  long  a  popular 
teacher  at  the  Woodstock  Summer  Art  School 

Kunlun  (koon'loon'),  mountain  system,  Tibet  and 
W  China,  adjoining  the  Himalayas  and  forming 
the  natural  northern  boundary  of  Tibet  Described 
as  "an  ocean  of  tumbling  peaks,"  the  Kunlun  reach 
24,000  ft  m  the  main  range  (the  Mm  Shan),  which 
lien  S  of  the  Tsaidam,  a  swamp  of  Tsmghai  prov  , 
China  A  branch  range,  called  the  Altyn  Tagh  in 
N  Tibet  and  8  Smkiang  and  the  Nan  Shan  else- 
where in  China,  lies  generally  N  of  the  Tsaidam 
and  in  China  joins  tho  Mm  Shan  near  the  upper 
Yellow  River  valley  The  Tsinghng  range  of  cen- 
tral China,  which  rises  to  12,000  ft  ,  is  an  eastern 
branch  of  the  Kunlun  In  the  high  mountain 
passes  yaks  are  the  beasts  of  burden 

Kunming  or  K'un-ming  (kobn'mlng'),  city  (pop 
300,297),  capital  of  Yunnan  prov  ,  S  China  North 
of  a  series  of  large  lakes  at  an  elevation  of  6,200  ft , 
it  is  the  terminus  of  a  railroad  to  Haiphong,  Indo- 
China,  and  is  connected  by  shoit  lines  with  near-bv 
cities  In  tho  Second  World  War,  Kunming  was 
the  Chinese  terminus  of  the  Bui  ma  Koad  and  a 
major  shipping  point  for  military  supplies  The 
city  was  formerly  named  Yunnanfu 

Kunsan  (kobn'siln'),  Jap  Guman,  citv  (1946  pop 
66,715),  S  Koiea.  a  port  on  the  Yollow  Sea  A 
rail  tei minus,  it  has  light  mdustiies 

Kunya-Urgench,  Turkmen  SSR   see  UKGJNCH 

Kunz,  George  Frederick  (kdonts),  1856-1932,  Amer- 
ican authority  on  gems,  b  New  York  city  He  was 
associated  with  Tiffany  &  C'o  ,  New  York,  from 
1879  and  also  served  in  a  special  capacity  on  the 
I  S  Geological  Sutvev  (1H83-1909)  and  on  the 
U  S  Fish  Commission  investigation  of  American 
pearls  (1892-98)  Among  his  writings  are  hooks  on 
the  gems  and  precious  stones  of  North  America 
( 1 890)  and  of  Mexico  (1 907)  Kunzito  a  variety  of 
spodumene,  was  named  for  him 

Kuomintang  or  Kuo-nun-tang  (kwo'mmtang', 
koo'6-)  [Chinese, —national  people's  party]  SUN 
YAT-SKN  organized  this  partv  in  1912  to  succeed 
his  Reyolutionaiv  Alliance  (T'ung  Meng  Hui)  Its 
piogram  called  for  an  independent  republic  and 
moderate  socialism  In  1913  Ydan  Shih-kai,  tho 
president  of  China,  suppressed  the  Kuomintang 
although  it  hold  a  majority  in  the  first  national 
assembly  The  party  established  unrecognized 
governments  at  Canton  in  1918  and  1921  The 
USSR  assisted  it  to  reorganize  in  1922  \t  tho 
party  congress  in  1924  at  Canton  a  coalition  in- 
cluding Communists  adopted  Sun's  political  theory, 
which  included  the  Three  People's  Prim  iples  (San 
Mm  Chu  I),  namely,  nationalism,  democracy,  and 
a  guaranteed  livelihood  Sun  thought  that  Chinese 
National  reconstruction  must  follow  the  stages  of 
military  government,  tutelage  under  the  Kuomin- 
tang, and  popular  sovereignty  Soon  a  Kuomin- 
tang army  under  CHIANG  KAI-SHKK  advanced  N 
f»om  Canton,  halting  temporarily  m  1927  when  tho 
Communists  were  purged  and  the  civil  war  be- 
tween tho  two  factions  began  Tho  Kuomintang 
government  at  Nanking  received  diplomatic  recog- 
nition in  1928  and  opened  the  period  of  tutelage 
By  1930  all  China  was  conquered  except  fot  distant 
regions  in  the  north  where  the  Communists  main- 
tained their  power  The  Kuomintang  controlled 
the  Chinese  government  absolutely  until  1947, 
when  it  permitted  some  participation  by  minor 
liberal  parties  Full-scale  civil  war  and  an  appar- 
ently inevitable  Communist  victory  made  un- 
feasible the  sovereignty  stipulated  in  the  national 
constitution  of  1947.  See  P  M  Lmebarger,  The 
China  of  Chiang  K'ai-shek  (1941). 

Kuopio  (kSo'dped),  city  (pop  25,343),  central  Fin- 
land, on  Lake  Kallavesi,  in  the  principal  forest 
region  of  Finland.  Its  industries  are  based  on  tim- 
ber At  the  head  of  the  SAIMA  lake  system,  Kuopio 
is  also  a  tourist  and  inland  navigation  center. 
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Kupkt,  Frank,  Czech  FrantiSek  Kupka  (fran'tvTshfk 
kot>p'kft),  1871-,  Czech  painter,  etcher,  and  illus- 
trator He  settled  (1894)  in  Pans  and  became  a 
caricaturist  on  Pan«an  papers  He  illustrated 
works  by  Reclus  and  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  an  edi- 
tion of  Aristophanes'  Lyswtrata  He  is  a  realist 
and  symbolist  Hia  paintings  are  in  private  collec- 
tions 

Kupnli  (kuprS'le,  Turkish  ku'prele),  distinguished 
Turkish  family  of  Albanian  descent,  several  mem- 
bers of  which  served  as  grand  viziers  The  name  is 
also  spelled  Kmprili,  Kopnh,  and  Koprulu  Mo- 
hammed Kupnli,  1683-1061,  became  giand  vizier 
of  MOHAMMRD  IV  in  1650  Though  an  upstart  and 
illiterate,  he  displayed  remarkable  statesmanship 
and  efficiency  He  reorganized  the  Turkish  fleet, 
conquered  (1658)  Transylvania,  restored  internal 
order,  reformed  the  finances,  and  built  forts  along 
the  Don  and  Dnieper  During  his  vizierate  the 
Ottoman  Empire  regained  some  of  its  former  pres- 
tige and  vitality  He  was  succeeded  as  vizier  by  his 
son  Ahmed  Kuprih  (n'mfel),  1635-76  An  able 
statesman  and  soldier,  he  took  (1669)  the  last  Vene- 
tian stronghold  in  Crete,  but  he  was  severely  de- 
feated (1664)  by  Montecuccuh  at  Szent-Gotthard 
in  Hungary  ami  suffered  reverses  in  his  campaigns 
against  John  III  of  Poland  Ahmed,  who  died  from 
ovenndulgence,  especially  m  di inking,  was  suc- 
ceeded as  vizier  by  Kara  MUSTAFA,  his  brother-in- 
law  Ahmed's  brother,  Mustafa  Kuprih  (moo'sta- 
fa),  1637-91,  became  vizier  in  1689,  at  a  time  when 
the  Austrians  and  their  allies  were  advancing  vic- 
toriously into  the  Ottoman  Empire  He  continued 
his  predecessors'  administrative  and  fiscal  reforms 
and  improved  tho  status  of  the  Christian  subjects 
He  drove  the  Austrians  fiom  Serbia  but  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Slankamen  His  cousin,  Hussein 
Kuprili  (husfln'),  d  1702,  was  vizier  from  1697  He 
negotiated  the  humiliating  Treaty  of  KARLOWITZ 
He  too  was  a  reformer  and  a  patron  of  the  arts  and 
letters  Mustafa  Kuprih's  son,  Numan  Kuprih  (nex>- 
man'),d  1719,  was  vizier  in  1710-11  Another  son, 
Abdullah  Kupnli  (Obdoola'),  d  1735,  was  acting 
vizier  from  1723  till  his  death 

Kuprin,  Aleksandr  Ivanovich  (ulylksan'dur  eva'nu- 
vlch  koo'piln),  1870-1938,  Russian  novelist  and 
shoit-storv  writer  He  won  fame  with  The  Duel 
(1905,  Eng  tr  ,  1916),  a  novel  of  protest  against 
the  Russian  military  class  In  1909  The  Pit  (Eng 
tr  ,  1922),  a  novel  dealing  with  prostitution  in 
Odessa,  created  a  sensation  Kuprin  left  Russia 
after  the  revolution  but  returned  in  1937  shortly 
before  his  death  Some  of  his  best  short  stories 
appear  in  English  in  The  River  of  Life  (1916),  A 
Slav  Xoul  (1916),  The  Bracelet  of  Garnets  (1917), 
and  Sasha  (1920) 

Kura  (koora'),  anc  Cyrus,  river,  940  mi  long,  the 
chief  river  of  the  Georgian  SSR  and  the  Azerbaijan 
SSR  It  rises  in  Turkish  Armenia,  NW  of  Kars,  at 
6,500  ft  and  flows  northeast,  then  southeast  paral- 
leling the  Greater  Caucasus,  into  the  Caspian  Sea 
Its  rapid  upper  course  is  utilized  bv  a  large  hydro- 
electric plant  near  Tiflis  Navigation  begins  300 
mi  above  the  mouth  In  its  lower  course  the  Kura 
is  joined  bv  the  Aras  and  runs  through  an  extensive 
irrigated  plain  that  extends  into  NW  Iran  Ri<  h 
cotton  crops  are  grown  in  this  region,  which  lies 
partly  below  sea  level 

Kurdistan  (kur'dlstan*,  koordistan'),  extensive  pla- 
teau and  mountainous  region  of  indefinite  limits 
(c  74,000  sq  mi  ,  pop  c  2,000.000),  inhabited  by 
Kurds  or  Cardutlus  and  including  parts  of  E 
Turkey,  Soviet  Armenia,  NK  Iraq,  and  NW  Iran 
In  Iran,  the  Kurds  are  principally  in  Azerbaijan 
and  Khurasan,  and  somem  tais  In  Turkey,  they 
dwell  near  the  Turko-Persian  frontier  in  the  region 
around  Lake  Van  Large  colonies  of  Kurds  are  also 
around  Diyarbakir  and  Erzerum  In  Iraq,  the 
Kurds  are  centered  about  Mosul,  Kirkuk,  and 
Sulaimama,  the  latter  being  populated  entirely  by 
Kurds  In  Russian  Transcaucasia,  the  Kurds  of 
Envan  and  neighboring  towns  constitute  a  small 
minority  In  all,  there  are  upward  of  1,500,000 
Kurds  In  dose  ethnical  relation  to  the  Persians, 
they  are  a  nomadic  people  engaged  mainly  in  shoop 
raising  and  agriculture,  and  their  chief  industry  is 
carpet  making  The  majority  are  fanatic  Sunnite 
Moslems  A  warlike  people,  the  Kurds  throughout 
their  history  have  never  submitted  to  foreign  rule 
for  long  In  a  narrower  sense,  the  name  Kurdistan 
is  applied  to  an  old  Persian  province  now  im  orpo- 
rated  mostly  in  the  Fifth  Prov  and  partly  in  the 
Third  Prov  and  Fourth  Prov  For  centuries  tho 
Kurds  struggled  for  autonomy  from  Ottoman  rule, 
and  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  in  1919  they 
reaffirmed  their  claims  to  independence  The  Treaty 
of  Sevres  (1921)  provided  for  the  creation  of  an 
autonomous  Kurdish  state,  but  the  Treaty  of 
Lausanne  (1923),  which  superseded  it,  failed  to 
mention  Kurdistan.  Subsequent  revolts  in  1925 
and  1930  on  the  part  of  the  Kurds  have  had  no 
definite  result  in  the  at  hievement  of  autonomy  In 
1946  the  Kurds  of  Iran,  parallel  with  the  autono- 
mous movement  m  Azerbaijan,  Iran,  staged  a  re- 
volt for  autonomy  against  the  Persian  government 
The  revolt  was  suppressed  and  the  leaders  were 
executed 

Kurds:  see  KURDISTAN. 
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Kure  (kSo'ra),  city  (1940  pop  238,195,  1847  pop. 
185,740) ,  Hiroshima  prefecture,  SW  Honshu,  Japan, 
on  Hiroshima  Bay  A  majoi  naval  base  and  port, 
with  shipbuilding  yards  and  factories,  it  was  heav- 
ily bombed  (1945)  in  the  Second  World  War 

Kure  Island  (kfio'ra),  formerly  Ocean  Island,  a  cir- 
cular atoll  m  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Hawaiian 
gi  oup,  c  50  mi  NW  of  Midway  Kure  was  annexed 
(1886)  by  Hawaii  and  waa  worked  foi  g^uano  In 
1936  it  was  placed  under  the  U  S  navy  The  name 
is  also  spelled  Cur6 

Kurgan  (koorgan'),  city  (pop  53,224),  capital  of 
Kurgan  oblast,  RSFSR,  in  W  Siberia,  on  the  Tobol 
river  and  at  the  junction  of  two  branches  of  the 
Trans-Sil>cnan  RR  Founded  in  1616,  it  is  the 
center  of  a  wheat-growing  and  dairy-farming  di*- 
tnct 

Kurhessen,  Germany   see  HESSE  _ 

Kunle  Islands  or  Kuril  Islands  (both  kooref', 
koVrri).  Jap  Chishima-Rftto,  Rus  Kunlnkiye  Oa- 
trova,  island  chain  (6,700  sq  mi  ,  pop  17,549). 
RSFSR,  in  the  N  Pacific,  stretching  between 
Kamchatka  and  Hokkaido  There  are  30  large  and 
20  small  islands,  mainly  of  volcanic  origin  Sulphur 
mining,  hunting,  and  fishing  sustain  the  popula- 
tion In  the  18th  i  ent  Russia  and  Japan  both 
penetrated  tho  islands,  which  in  1875  became  en- 
tirely a  Japanese  possession  The  USSR  oc  cupied 
and  annexed  the  Kurilos  in  1945  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  at  the  Yalta  Conference 

Kurisches  Haff  (koo'rlshus  haf),  coastal  lagoon  (56 
mi  long  and  28  mi  wide,  maximum  depth,  33  ft  ), 
Lithuania  and  former  East  Prussia  It  is  separated 
from  the  Baltic  Sea  by  tho  Kurtsche  Nehrung,  a 
sandspit  00  mi  long  and  1  to  2  mi  wide,  which, 
loaves  only  a  narrow  opening  at  the  Memel  channel 
in  the  north  The  Niemen  river  empties  into  the 
Kurisches  Haff 

Kurland   seeCouRLAND 

Kuropatkm,  Aleksey  Nikolayevich  (ulylksya'  nylku- 
H'uvfch  koorupat'kln),  1848-1925,  Russian  general 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Russo-Tuikish 
War  of  1877-78,  and  m  1881  he  took  part  in 
Skobelt'v's  500-mile  march  from  Tashkent  to 
Geok-Tepe  and  in  the  storming  of  that  fortress 
Made  minister  of  war  in  1898,  he  opposed  the 
course  which  precipitated  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
of  I904-5,^but  after  its  outbreak  he  took  command 
of  the  troops  in  Manchuria  Gen  M  V  Alekseyev, 
who  was  commander  in  chief,  is  usually  blamed  for 
the  Russian  defeat  at  Mukden,  but  Kuropatkm 
resigned  He  was  (1916-17)  governor  of  Turkistan. 
See  his  book.  The  Russian  Army  and  the  Japanese 
War  (Eng  tr  ,  1909) 

Kuroshio   see  JAPAN  CUKUKNT 

Kursk  (kodrsk),  citv  (pop  119.972),  capital  of 
Kursk  oblast,  S  central  European  RSFSR,  011  the 
Seim  river  It  is  an  important  railroad  jun<  tion 
and  a  rnanufac  turmg  c  enter,  producing  chiefly  ma- 
chinery pounded  m  the  9th  cent  and  chartered 
in  1095,  it  became  the  seat  of  a  principality  in  the 
1 1th  cent  Kursk  was  c  ompletely  destroy  ed  bv  the 
Mongols  in  1238  and  remained  in  rums  until  it  was 
rebuilt  (1586)  as  a  fortress  The  center  of  heavy 
fighting  m  the  Second  World  War,  it  was  held 
(1941-43)  by  tho  Germans 

Kurume  (koo  roo'mfi),  city  (pop  90,999) ,  Fukuoka 
piefecture,  W  Kyushu,  Japan  It  is  a  manufactur- 
ing center  and  the  soat  of  Kurume  Medical  College 

Kurunegala  (ko6"roona'gulu),  town  (pop  13,510), 
on  W  central  Ceylon  It  is  overlooked  by  Ele- 
phant Hill,  a  stronghold  in  the  14th  cent  ,  when  tho 
Singhalese  kings  made  Kurunegala  their  capital 

Kurusu,  Saburo  (sa*boor6'  kooroo'su),  1888-, 
Japanese  diplomat  As  ambassador  to  Germany  ,  he 
signed  the  Pact  of  Berlin  in  Sept  ,  1940,  and  in 
Nov  ,  1941,  he  flow  to  the  United  States  for  the 
last-minute  negotiations  preceding  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor 

Kurzeme   sejs  COURLAND 

Kusatsu  (koosa'tsoo),  town,  Gumrna  prefecture, 
central  Honshu,  Japan  As  early  as  the  12th  cent 
its  hot  sulphur  springs  were  known  for  their  medic- 
inal properties 

Kushaiah(-sha'yu)  [Heb, -God's  bow],  Levite. 
I  Chron  1517  Kishi  1  Chron  644 

Kushtro  (koobh<~>'r6),  city  (1947  pop  61,421),  SE 
Hokkaido,  Japan,  a  poi  t  on  the  Pacific  It  is  the 
mam  port  of  E  Hokkaido,  with  exports  of  timber, 
fish,  and  coal 

Kuskokwim  (kuVkokwIm)  river  rising  on  the  north- 
west slopes  of  the  \laska  Range,  W  Alaska,  and 


flowing  generally  SW  to  Kuskokwim  Bay  of  Bering 
Thei 

hea,  a_ 

kw'im  Baj 


Sea    There  are  mining  settlements  on  th©  upper 
reaches,  and  Goodnows  Baj  is  an  inlet  of  Kusko- 


Kiissnacht (kus'nokht),  village  (pop  5.152),  Sehwys 
canton,  Switzerland,  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  A 
chapel  commemorates  the  legendary  shooting  of 
Gessler  by  William  TELL 

Kustanai  (koostunl'),  city  (1936  estimated  pop. 
38.900),  capital  of  Kustanai  oblast,  Kazakh  SSR, 
on  the  Tobol  river  It  is  an  agricultural  center 

Kustrin  (kustren'),  town  (1939  pop.  23,771),  Bran- 
denburg, E  Germany,  on  the  Warthe  and  Oder 
rivers  The  section  on  the  left  (western)  bank  of  the 
Oder  was  wiped  out  m  the  Second  World  War  The 
section  £  of  the  Oder  passed  (1945)  under  Polish 
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administration  and  is  named  in  Polish  Kostreyn 
(kds'chln)  (pop  634)  From  1535  until  its  destruc- 
tion KQstrm  was  an  important  fortress  city  Here 
Crown  Prince  Frederick  (later  Frederick  II)  of 
Prussia  was  imprisoned  after  his  attempted  flight 
in  1730  A  former  spelling  is  CiiBtnn 
Kutahya  (koota'ya,  kutaya'),  <itv  (pop  19,849),  W 
central  Turkey,  It  IB  an  agricultural  market  center 
and  has  ceramic  and  oarpot  manuf actures.  A  former 
spelling  was  Kutaiah 

Kutais  (koottSes')  or  Kutaisi  (kootttS'se),  city  (pop 
81,479),  W  Georgian  SSR,  on  the  Rum  river,  in  an 
orchard  and  garden  rogion  It  is  the  largest  city  of 
Georgia  An  important  manufacturing  center,  it 
produces  trucks,  machinery,  chemicals,  and  wool- 
en, cotton,  and  silk  textiles  Founded  in  the  bth 
rent  B  C  ,  Kutais  was  the  capital  of  ancient 
IMERITIA  It  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1804 
There  are  ruins  of  an  old  Imentian  castle  and  of  an 
11th-century  cathedral,  destroyed  m  the  17th  cent 
hv  the  Turks 

Kutch  or  Catch  (both  kuch,  koooh),  state  (exclusive 
of  the  Rann  8,461  sq  mi  ,  pop  500,800),  W  India, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Pakistan  Bhuj  is  the 
capital  The  land  is  barren  except  for  a  band  along 
the  Arabian  Sea  The  Rann  (run)  of  Kutch  is  a 
salt  waste  (9,000  sq  mi ),  mainly  in  the  north 
Between  March  and  October  it  is  frequently  inun- 
dated Salt  is  its  only  product 
Kutchin  Indians  (ku'chm'),  group  of  North  Amer- 
ican Indian  tribes  of  the  Athapascan  linguistic 
stock  They  inhabit  the  Yukon  valley  in  NW  Cana- 
da and  K  Alaska  and  also  the  valley  of  the  Peel 
river,  a  tributary  of  the  Mackenzie  Before  the 
advent  of  the  white  man  the  Kutchin  were  caribou 
hunters  of  the  north  central  Canadian  aiea  They 
practiced  polygamy,  and  they  sometimes  killed  fe- 
male children  to  prevent  overpopulation  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie  was  the  first  European  to 
visit  (1789)  this  area,  and  by  c  1810  a  trading  post 
was  established  The  Kut<  hm  are  extremely  hos- 
pitable, sometimes  entertaining  guests  for  weeks  at 
a  time  In  the  mid-19th  cent  they  numbered  some 
1,200,  but  today  they  number  1,700  The  Kutchin 
are  also  called  the  Loucheux  See  Cornelius  O»- 
good,  C ontnbutwna  to  the  Ethnography  of  the  Ku- 
tchin (1930) 

Kntchuk  Kainardji  or  Kutchuk  Ktinarji,  Treaty  of* 
see  KtrcmiK  KAINARJI,  TREATY  OF 
Kut-el-Amara  (koot'-£l*-uma'ru),  town,  Iraq,  on 
the  Tigris  river  and  <  100  mi  SK  of  Baghdad  It 
was  the  scene  of  prolonged  struggle  between  the 
British  and  the  Turks  in  the  First  World  War  It 
was  taken  in  1915  by  Gen  Charles  Townshend. 
who,  advancing  north  to  take  Baghdad,  suffered 
defeat  and  retreated  back  to  this  base  The  small 
British  army  withstood  the  determined  siege  of  the 
Turks  for  143  days  (Dec  8,  19 15- April  29,  1916) 
before  surrendering  The  town  was  recovered  by 
Gen  Frederick  Maude  in  1917  in  his  succcusful  ad- 
vance on  Baghdad  Construe  tion  of  a  dam  across 
the  Tigris  here  was  completed  in  1939  The  name  is 
also  spelled  Kut-al-Amara  or  Kut-el-Imara 
Kutenai  Indians*  see  KOOTENAI  INDIANS 
Ktttna  Hora,  Czech  Kutnd  Horn  (kotit'na  hd'ra), 
city  (pop  12,119),  central  Bohemia,  Czechoslova- 
kia Its  abundant  silver  mines  largely  created 
the  power  and  greatness  of  the  medieval  kings  of 
Bohemia  The  miners  held  special  privileges  until 
the  16th  cent  In  1421-22  Kutua  Hora  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Hussites,  recaptured  by  Emperor 
Sigismund,  and  captured  again  by  John  Zizka  Till 
then  a  stronghold  of  Catholicism,  the  city  became 
for  two  centuries  the  center  of  Bohemian  Protes- 
tantism Kutna  Hora  is  rich  in  medieval  architec- 
ture, with  two  notable  churches — St  Barbara  (14th 
cent.)  is  a  splendid  example  of  Bohemian  Gothic, 
and  the  Gothic  St  James  (14th  cent )  has  a  tower 
266  ft  high  The  "Italian  Court,"  begun  in  the 
12th  cent ,  is  a  castle  once  used  both  as  a  mint  and 
as  a  residence  of  the  kings  of  Bohemia 
Kutno  (koot'nd),  town  (pop  20.066),  Poland,  N  of 
Lod*  In  its  vicinity  the  Poles  fought  (1939)  a  long 
and  bloody  battle  against  the  German  invaders 
Chiefly  a  trade  center,  it  also  manufactures  metal 
products  and  foodstuffs 

Kuttawa  (kutd'wu),  town  (pop  1,125),  SW  Ky  ,  on 
the  Cumberland  nver  and  E  of  Paducah  Near  by 
is  Kuttawa  Mineral  Springs  Park 
Kuruzov,  Mikhail  Darionovich  (mekhuy?l'elury6n'- 
uvlch  kdotdVxnf),  1745-1813,  Russian  field  mar- 
shal He  fought  against  the  Polish  Confederation 
of  BAR  and  served  m  the  Rtteeo-TunKisH  WARS  of 
1768-74  and  1787-92,  in  which  he  lost  an  eye  He 
took  part  (1805)  in  the  battle  of  Ausfcerhti,  which 
was  fought  against  his  advice  In  1811-12  he 
again  took  command  against  the  Turks  and  de- 
feated them  in  a  brief  and  brilliant  campaign  which 
brought  Bessarabia  to  Russia.  In  Aug.  1812, 
Kutuzov,  recently  created  a  pnnce,  replaced  BAR. 
CLAY  WB  TOLLT  as  commander  m  chief  against  the 
invading  armies  of  NAPOLEON  I  His  appointment 
was  purely  political,  and  Kutusov  waa  expected  to 
give  battle  to  the  French  and  to  abandon  TUB  pred- 
ecessor's delaying  tactics  The  bloody  battle  of 
BORODINO  was  the  result;  after  that  butchery, 
Kutuzov  resumed  Barclay's  wise  policy  of  retreat, 
•which  eventually  led  to  Napoleon  s  rum,  He  pur- 
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sued  Napoleon  relentlessly  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Grande  Armee  from  Moscow  (1812-13)  Created 
prince  of  Smolensk  for  a  victory  late  in  1812,  he 
died  while  campaigning  m  Germany 
Kotztown  (kd&ts'toun),  industrial  borough  (pop 
2,966),  SE  Pa  ,  NE  of  Reading,  settled  by  Germans 
m  1733,  me  1815.  Its  manufactures  include  tex- 
tiles, metal  products  and  limestone  There  are 
much-visited  oaves  near  here.  It  has  a  state 
teachers  college 

Kuwait  (koowlf,  -wat')  or  Kowait  (k5~,  koB-), 
emirate  (c.2,000  sq  nil  ,  pop.  over  100,000),  Ara- 
bia, near  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  emir- 
ate, a  British  protectorate,  is  bounded  by  Saudi 
Arabia  and  neutral  territory  on  the  south  and  by 
Iraq  on  the  north  It  is  generally  barren  and 
sparsely  populated  Its  capital,  Kuwait  (pop 
c  25,000),  is  a  port  and  trade  center  with  shipyards 
building  native  craft  It  is  a  stop  on  the  British  air 
line  along  the  Persian  Gulf  See  Alan  Vilhers,  Sons 
of  Sinbad  (1940) 

Kuyp,  family  of  Dutch  painters  see  CITTP 
Kuyper,  Abraham  (ab'ralmm  koi'pur),  1837-1920, 
Dutch  theologian  and  statesman  After  holding 
important  pastorates,  he  became  interested  in 
politics  and  engaged  m  political  and  theological 
controversies  In  1886  he  founded  the  Free  Re- 
formed Church  He  edited  an  encyclopedia  of 
sacred  theology  Kuyper  was  elected  to  the  States- 
General  m  1874,  where  he  served  at  various  times 
thereafter  until  his  death 
Kuzbas,  RSFSR  see  KUZNETSK  BASIN. 
Kuznetsk,  RSFSR  see  STALINSK 
Kuznetsk  Ala-Tau  see  ALA-TAU 
Kuznetsk  Basin  (koozny?tsk')(  coal  basin,  area 
c  10,000  sq  mi .  RSFSR,  in  S  central  Siberia,  be- 
tween the  Kuznotsk  Ala-Tau  in  the  east  and  the 
Sal  air  Ridge  in  the  West  Its  abbreviated  name  is 
Kuzbas  It  is  the  n<  hest  coal  basin  of  the  USSR 
Its  coal  reserves,  estimated  at  400,000,000,000  to 
450,000,000,000  tons,  m  thick  seams  to  4,500  ft  in 
depth,  are  of  high  quality  and  great  vaiiety  The 
main  mining  centeis  are  AN/HKHO-SUDZHENSK, 
KKMEROVO,  and  LFNINBK-KUZNETSKI  The  region 
has  undergone  tremendous  industrial  development 
in  re<ent  years  STAUNSK  is  the  center  of  the  new 
metallurgical  industry 

Kwajaiein  (kwa'julan,-len,-lm)  or  Kwajalong 
(kwii'jal6ng),  atoll  (pop  832),  central  Pacific,  one 
of  the  Rahk  Cham  and  largest  of  the  Marshall 
Islands  It  is  district  headquarters  of  the  U  S 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  In  the 
Second  World  War  the  U  S  conquest  of  the  Mar- 
shalls  began  with  the  capture  (1944)  of  Kwajaiein 
and  its  islets,  Roi  (the  site  of  an  airfield)  and  Na- 
mur  US  naval  and  air  bases  were  established 
here  m  1945  There  is  a  radio  beacon 
Kwafautl  Indians  (kwa'keoo'tul),  group  of  closely 
related  North  American  Indian  tribes  who  inhabit 
N  Vancouver  Island  and  the  adjacent  mainland  of 
British  Columbia  They  together  with  the  Nootka 
Indians,  their  southern  neighbors,  comprise  the 
Wakashan  linguistic  stock  Kwakiutl  culture  was 
typK  al  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Coast  Their  popu- 
lation, before  the  coming  of  the  whites,  was  esti- 
mated to  be  some  15,000,  but  in  1949  it  had  been 
reduced  to  some  3,600  In  recent  years  the  liter- 
ature concerning  the  Kwakiutl  has  grown  out  of 
proportion  to  their  historical  significance,  because 
of  the  study  Franz  Boas  devoted  to  them  See 
Franz  Boas,  The  Kwakiutl  of  Vancouver  Island 
(1909),  Ruth  Benedict,  Patterns  of  Culture  (1934). 
Kwangchowan,  China  see  CBANKIANO 
Kwang  Hsti  (gwang'shu'),  1872-1908,  emperor  of 
China  (1875*98)  Although  he  was  not  in  the 
direct  Line  of  succession,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
throne  by  his  aunt,  the  dowager  empress  and  re- 
gent, Tz'u  Her  Ho  began  his  rule  in  1889  In 
1898,  during  the  "hundred  days  of  reform,"  he 
issued  many  decrees  modernizing  the  political  and 
social  structure  of  China  His  aunt  thereupon 
forced  him  to  abdicate  and  kept  him  imprisoned 
for  the  remainder  of  hm  life  while  she  ruled  China 
in  a  conservative  manner 

Kwangsi  (kwang'sg',  gwang'se"'),  Mandarin  Kuang- 
«,  province  (84,526  sq  mi  ,  pop  14,535,868),  S 
China,  bordering  Indo-Chma  The  capital  is 
Kweilm  Kwangsi  is  drained  by  the  navigable 
Si  river  and  its  many  tributaries  and  has  one  of  the 
best  systems  of  hard-finished  roads  m  China,  thus 
transportation  facilities  are  good  There  is  little 
industry  Besides  the  capital,  major  cities  are 
Nannmg  and  Wuchow  In  climate,  natural  re- 
sources, and  agriculture  the  province  is  much  like 
KWANOTUNG 

Kwangtung  (kwang'totmg',  gwang'ddtmg'),  Man- 
darin Kuang-tung,  province  (84,367  sq  mi  ,  pop 
28,771,277),  8  China,  on  the  China  Sea.  A  small 
portion  borders  Indo-Chma  The  capital  is  Can- 
ton The  province  includes  the  island  of  HAINAN 
On  islands  off  the  coast  of  Kwangtung  and  on  adja- 
cent mainland  territories  are  the  British  colony  of 
HONO  KONG  and  the  Portuguese  colony  of  MACAO 
The  coast  line  is  the  longest  of  any  province,  but 
because  the  coast  is  mostly  hilly,  there  are  only  a 
few  breaks  to  the  interior,  chiefly  at  Canton  and 
Swatow.  Inland  transportation,  particularly  by 
water  routes,  is  good.  Besides  a  lew  short  local 


lines,  the  province  is  served  by  the  Peiping  to 
Canton  railroad.  In  the  canals  and  off  the  coast 
there  is  considerable  fishing.  Only  about  10  percent 
of  the  land  is  level  and  suitable  for  agriculture, 
notably  the  Canton  delta,  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  areas  of  China,  As  the  climate  ta  sub- 
tropical and  the  rainfall  heavy  most  of  the  year, 
three  crops  are  geneially  harvested  and  famines  are 
rare.  However,  some  rice  must  be  imported  for 
local  needs  Silk  culture  is  important,  the  province 
producing  one  third  of  the  Chinese  total  Tobacco, 
peanuts,  vegetables,  fruits  (including  bananas), 
and  fan  palms  are  grown.  In  the  river  uplands 
cassia  (cinnamon)  bark  is  gathered  and  some  tim- 
ber is  cut  The  considerable  mineral  wealth,  es- 
pecially coal,  is  little  exploited  Industries  include 
the  manufacture  of  silks,  lacquer  ware,  and  pottery. 
The  people  are  noted  for  their  industry  and  their 
use  of  modern  Western  business  methods  About 
half  the  Chinese  who  have  emigrated  abroad  come 
from  Kwangtung 

Kwantung  region,  China*  see  LIAONINO 
Kweichow  (kwa'chou',  gwa'jo'),  Mandarin  Kuci- 
chou,  province  (66,713  sq  mi.;  pop  10,628,298), 
S  central  China  Kwoiyang  is  the  capital.  The 
surface  is  almost  entirely  a  high  plateau  with  many 
deep  river  valleys,  notably  that  of  the  Wu  The 
climate  is  mild  and  the  lainfall  adequate,  but  poor 
and  scanty  soil  hamper  agriculture  Rice,  <orn, 
wheat,  and  tea  aie  the  puncipal  crops.  The  re- 
putedly large  mineral  wealth  of  the  province  is 
little  exploited  With  but  one  railroad,  few  high- 
ways, arid  un navigable  rivets,  communications  are 
unsatisfactory  A  rninouty  of  the  population  IB 
Chinese,  the  majority  us  made  up  of  aborigines, 
mostly  Miaos,  Ikta,  and  Lolos 
Kweilm  (gwa'lln'),  Mandaim  JCuet-fon,  city  (pop 
142,  202;,  capital  of  Kwangsi  prov  ,  China  It  is 
noted  for  it&  sconio  sotting  on  the  Kwei  river 
Kweilm  has  cotton  mills  and  is  the  seat  of  Kwangsi 
National  Uiuv 

Kweisui  (gwa'sw&O,  Mandarin  Kmuui,  city  ami 
county  (pop  169,669),  Suiyuan  prov  ,  NW  Chum 
The  dt\  is  the  capital  of  the  province  It  H  tin 
seat  of  a  living  Buddha  and  has  several  Lamaist 
temples  The  terminus  of  caravan  routes  to 
Smkiang  and  to  the  Mongolian  People's  Republic, 
Kweisui  is  connected  by  rail  with  Peiping  and  is  a 
major  trade  center  of  NW  China 

Kwidzyn,  former  Prussia   see  MAHIENWBRUKK 

Kyakhta  or  Kiakhta  (both  kyakh'tii),  city  (19% 
estimated  pop  12,300),  SE  Buryat-Mongol  ASSR, 
RSKSK,  on  the  Mongolian  border  and  on  the  high- 
way from  Ulan-Ude  to  Ulan  Bator  It  is  a  transit 
point  for  trade  between  Mongolia  and  the  USSR 
It  was  founded  (1728)  /te  a  fortress  on  what  was 
then  the  Chinese  frontier  and  developed  as  a  trade 
( enter  Until  <  1935  part  of  the  city  was  known  M 
Troitskosavsk,  the  name  of  the  original  fortress 

Kyburg  (k&'boork),  noble  family  in  present  Switzei- 
land  which  attained  great  power  in  thf>  13th  cent 
Ruling  most  of  the  present  cantons  of  Thuigau  and 
Zurich,  it  took  its  name  from  a  castle  near  Wintei- 
thur  After  the  death  (1218)  of  Berthold  V  of 
ZAHRINOEN,  the  Zahrmgen  lands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Aar  river  passed  to  Borthold's  brother-m- 
Jaw,  Count  Ulrich  111  of  Kybuig  Ulrich's  daughter 
married  (''omit  Albeit  IV  of  Hapsburg,  their  son 
was  King  Rudolf  I,  who  inhonted  the  Kybuig 
lands  on  the  death  (1264)  of  his  brother-in-law 
Count  Hartmann  IV  of  Kyburg  Thus  most  of  N 
Switzerland  passed  under  Hapsburg  sway,  fiom 
which  it  freed  itself  after  1291 

Kyd  or  Kid,  Thomas,  1558-94,  English  dramatist 
He  was  the  best-known  exponent  of  the  English 
"tragedy  of  blood,"  and  his  Spanish  Tragtdy  (1592) 
may  have  been  the  source  of  the  ghost  and  the  play- 
within-a-play  of  Shakspere's  Hamlet,  an  earlier  ver- 
sion of  which  has  been  attiibuted  to  Kyd.  See 
biographical  notice  in  Kyd's  works  (ed  by  F.  S 
Boas.  1901),  J  M.  Robeitson,  The  Problem  of 
Hamlet  (1919) 

Kyffhauser  (klf'houur),  forested  mountain,  c  1,550 
ft  high,  N  Thunngia,  central  Germany  It  is 
crowned  by  the  two  ruined  castles  of  Rothenburg 
and  Kyff hausen  and  by  a  huge,  atrocious  monument 
to  Emperor  William  I  According  to  legend, 
Emperor  Frederick  I  (Frederick  Barbarossa)  sleeps 
bewitched  in  a  limestone  cave  in  the  mountain, 
sitting  at  a  stone  table  through  which  his  beard 
has  grown  There  he  awaits  the  time  when  he  will 
come  forth  to  restore  German  greatness.  The 
legend,  treated  in  poems  by  Uhland,  Heine,  and 
others,  originally  applied  to  Emperor  Frederick  II 

Kynaston  or  Kinaston,  Edward  (both,  kl'tiustun), 
1640?- 1706,  English  actor.  One  of  the  last  male 
actors  of  female  roles,  he  first  appeared  at  the  Cock- 
pit, Drury  Lane,  in  1659  From  1665  he  played 
male  roles,  such  as  Cassio  in  Othello,  and  acted 
(1682-99)  with  Betterton's  company  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  and  Drury  Lane  See  John  Downes, 
Roecius  Anglicanut  (1708) ;  Samuel  Pepys,  Diary. 

kyogen  see  JAPANESE  DRAMA. 

kyongsong,  Korea  see  SEOUL. 

Kyosai,  Shofu  (shd'fSo  kyo'sl),  1831-89,  Japanese 
painter,  illustrator,  and  cartoonist.  He  was  prob- 
ably the  first  political  cartoonist  of  Japan.  His 
sketches  and  paintings  usually  depict  native  folk- 
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lore  with  free  and  vivid  fancy.  Many  are  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  Musee  Ouimet,  Pans, 
and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  He  wrote 
and  illustrated  Kyosai  Gwaden  (4  vols.,  1887)  un- 
der a  pseudonym. 

Kyoto  (kyo'to),  city  (1940  pop.  1,089,726;  1947  pop. 
999,660),  capital  of  Kyoto  prefecture.  S  Honshu, 
Japan,  on  the  Kamo  river  Founded  in  the  8th 
cent  as  Uda  and  named  Heian-kyo  when  it  became 
(794)  the  capital  of  Japan,  it  was  popularly  called 
Miyako  or  Kyoto  (sometimes  Kioto)  Since  1868, 
when  the  capital  was  shifted  to  Tokyo,  Kyoto  has 
often  been  referred  to  as  Saikyo  [western  capital] 
For  centuries  it  has  been  the  cultural  heart  of 
Japan  It  contains  magnificent  art  treasures,  its 
cloisonne,  bronzes,  damascene  work,  porcelain, 
lacquer  ware,  and  fabrics  are  famous  Although 
today  the  third  largest  city  in  the  country,  it  re- 
mains a  center  of  the  handicrafts,  without  large 
industrial  developments  Its  port  is  Yodo  Rich 
in  historical  interest,  Kyoto  is  the  site  of  the  tombs 
of  Emperor  Kwammu  (founder  of  the  city),  Hide- 
yoshi,  and  Emperor  Mem  and  of  the  old  impenal 
palace  as  well  as  the  palace  of  the  shoguns  (with 
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their  fine  park*  and  gardens).  A  center  of  Bud- 
dhism, with  many  ancient  temples,  it  is  noted  for  a 
68-foot  statue  (Daibutsu)  of  Buddha.  The  city  is 
the  seat  of  Kyoto  Imperial  Univ,  and  of  Doshisha 
Univ  (founded  1873  as  an  American  mission  col- 
lege) In  the  Second  World  War,  Kyoto  was  the 
only  major  Japanese  city  to  escape  bombing  The 
prefecture  is  principally  urban,  with  the  greater 
part  of  its  population  centered  in  the  Kyoto  area 

Kyrie  eleison  (ke'rea  alft'eson)  [(Jr.- Lord,  have 
mercy),  m  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  prayer  of 
the  MASH  coming  after  the  mtroit,  the  only  ordinary 
part  said  not  in  Latin  but  m  Greek  It  consists  of 
nine  lines  "Lord  have  mercy  (thrice),  Christ  have 
mercy  (thrice),  Lord  have  mercy  (thnee)  "  As 
the  first  invariable  hymn,  the  Kyne  is  often  the 
first  piece  in  a  musical  Mass  The  name  is  also 
used  for  similar  prayers  (not  in  Greek)  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  in  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church 

Kyrle,  John  (kurl),  1637-1724,  English  philan- 
thropist, called  the  Man  of  Ross,  famous  from 
Pope's  praise  of  him  m  the  third  epistle  of  tho 
Moral  Essays  Kyrle's  special  interest  was  in  the  im- 
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proveraent  and:  beautifying  of  homes  and  parks 
Kytwhtt  (kyCo'shoo),  island  (c  13,770  sq  mi  ,  with 
offshore  islands  c  14,990  gq  mi  ,  1940  pop 
8,963,715:  1947  pop  11,398.970),  S  Japan  ft  w 
210  mi.  long  and  120  iru.  wide  and  is  the  third  in 
Hize,  southernmost,  and  moat  densely  populated  of 
the  four  major  islands  of  Japan  It  is  ju«t  8  of 
Honshu,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  tunnel 
under  Hhimonosekl  Strait  Tho  mountainous  ter- 
rain rises  to  5,850  ft  at  Mt  Kuju  The  inland  has 
many  hot  springs.  A  mild  climate  favors  the  pro- 
duction of  rice,  tea,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes, 
oranges  and  other  fruits,  and  soybeans  Gold, 
silver,  iron,  and  tin  are  mined  on  Kyushu,  and  raw 
silk  is  extensively  produced.  The  island  is  noted 
for  itH  hue  poicelain  (Satsurna  and  Hizen  ware) 
Near  the  major  industrial  centers  of  Yawata, 
Wakamatsu  Kokura,  and  Moji  lies  Japan's  princi- 
pal coal  held  On  the  west  coast  is  Nagasaki,  first 
Japanese  port  to  receive  Western  trade  The  name 
of  the  inland  is  sometimes  spelled  Kiushu  or 
Kmshm 

Kyzyl,  RSFSH  see  KIZIL 
Kyzyl-Kum,  Uzbek  S,sR  see  KIZIL  KUM. 


L,  12th  letter  of  the  ALPHABET  It  is  a  usual  symbol 
for  a  lateral  consonant,  as  in  English  The  Greek 
correspondent  is  lambda  or  labda  It  is  the  Roman 
numeral  for  50 

L«.  For  names  beginning  thus  and  not  listed  here, 
see  second  element,  e  g  ,  for  La  Coiba,  see  CMBA, 
LA 

La,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  LANTHANUM 

Laadah  (la'udu),  Judah's  grandson    1  Chron  4  21 

Laadan  (la'udftn)  1  Ancestor  of  Joshua  1  Chron 
7  26,  27  2  See  LIBNI  1 

Laaland  or  Lolland  (both  Id 'Ian),  island  (479  sq 
mi  ,  pop  87,150),  Denmark,  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  8 
of  Zealand  It  does  not  rise  more  than  97  ft  abovn 
sea  level  and  is  largely  agricultural,  with  forests  in 
the  north  and  east  Sugar  beets  are  the  main  crop 
The  chief  cities  are  Man  bo  and  Nakskov 

Laar  or  Laer,  Pieter  van  (both  pe'tur  van  lar'), 
c  1600-c  1674,  Dutch  landscape  and  genre  painter 
and  etcher  He  spent  some  15  years  in  Italy, 
where  ho  was  nicknamed  11  Bamboccio  (el  barn- 
b6t'ch6)  [the  cripple]  His  landscapes  show  the 
influence  of  Nicolas  Poussin,  but  the  lively  figures, 
taken  from  daily  life,  with  which  he  peopled  them 
are  wholly  Dutch  His  best  works  depict  scenes  of 
rustic  life  Their  heavy  brown  tone  has  in  many 
cases  darkened  badly  Paying  the  Vintagers  and 
Travelers  Leasing  the  Inn  (Louvre)  are  character- 
istic Laar  produced  20  notable  etchings 

Labadle,  Jean  de,  or  Jean  de  la  Badie  (zha  du  I'l 
bade'),  1010-74, French  mystic,  founder  of  the  Laba- 
dists  He  had  been  a  Catholu  priest,  but  c  1050  he 
embraced  Protestantism  He  was  a  minister  m 
Geneva  (1669-M>),  then  m  Holland  (until  1670) 
There  under  his  loadeiahip  his  congregation  at 
Middelburg  l>ecame  a  religious  community  dedi- 
cated to  simple  living,  holding  goods  and  children 
in  common  Tho  Dutch  authorities  found  him  too 
independent  of  the  ecclesiastical  tests  and  disci- 
pline, and  the  community  moved  to  Westphalia  in 
1670  and  later  to  Altona  By  17  ¥2  the  movement 
was  dead  Labadists  settled  in  Maryland  (1684), 
but  the  community  failed  before  17  JO 

Laban  (la'ban)  [Heb  ,= white]  1  Father  of  Leah  and 
Rachel  and  uncle  of  Jacob  Gen  2429-60,29-31 
2  Unidentified  place  m  the  desert  Deut  1  1 

Labat,  Jean  Baptists  (zha'  batest'  laba'),  1663- 
1738,  French  Dominican  missionary  Sent  to  the 
West  Indies,  he  explored  the  islands,  founded  the 
city  of  Baase-Terro,  and  defended  Guadeloupe 
against  the  English  He  wrote  several  volumes  on 
his  travels  m  Europe  and  America 

Lab*,  Louise  (IweV  hlba'),  c  1520-1566,  French 
poet  She  wrote  elegies  and  sonnets  (1555)  that 
are  among  the  best  love  poems  in  the  French  litera- 
ture of  her  time  She  was  also  called  Louise  Charly 
and  nicknamed  "La  Belle  Cordiere." 

Labe,  river  see  ELBB 

Labiche,  Eugdne  Marin  (uzheV  m&re'  labesh'), 
1815-88,  French  playwright  His  Le  Chapeau  de 


paille  d'ltalie  (1861)  was  the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  successful  comedies,  including  L' Affaire  de  la 
rue  de  Lournne  (1867) ;  Le  Voyage  de  M  Pernchon 


(1860),  his  best-known  comedy  written  in  collabo- 
ration with  Edouard  Martin,  La  Poudreaux  yeux 
(1861),  and  La  Cagnottt  (1864). 

Labienus  (Trtus  Atius  Labienus)  ftla'ble'n  us),  c  100 
B  C  -45  B  C.,  Roman  officer  An  able  lieutenant 
of  Julius  Caesar  in  the  Gallic  wars,  he  fought  for 
Pompey  in  the  civil  war,  escaped  from  the  battle 
of  Pharaalia,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Munda. 

La  Bo6fee.  Etienne  de  (at yen'  du  la  bdase'),  1530- 
63,  French,  judge  and  writer  He  is  remembered  for 
his  friendship  with  Montaigne,  with  whom  he 
served  m  toe  Bordeaux  parlement  Except  for  a 
few  of  hia  sonnets,  preserved  by  Montaigne,  his 
only  work  w  a  long  essay  attacking  absolute  mob- 


art  hy,  Discours  sur  la  servitude  volontmre,  ou, 
Cantr'un  (Eng  trs .  A  Discourse  of  Voluntary 
Scrvitiule,  1735,  Anti-Dictator,  1942) 
labor,  term  used  both  for  the  effort  of  performing  a 
task  and  for  the  social  group  (m  some  cultures  al- 
most the  whole  society)  doing  the  work  In  the 
ancient  world  most  physical  work  was  done  by 
slaves  (see  SLAVEKT),  and  the  status  of  labor  was 
therefore  low  Agricultural  labor  was  in  the  feudal 
period  performed  by  the  SEHK  In  tho  towns,  how- 
ever, the  skilled  artisans  of  the  craft  »UILI>B  were 
influential  citizens  With  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chine^ (mid-18th  cent )  for  many  processes  wlmh 
had  required  manual  skill,  the  status  of  town  labor 
was  depressed  (see  INDUSTRIAL  KKVOLUTION)  A 
form  of  labor  contract  used  in  England  and  in  the 
English  colonies  was  iVDkismiKfc,  by  whirh  a  child 
was  hired  out  or  a  man  hired  himself  out  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  Early  economists,  such  as 
Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo,  evolved  the  labor-land- 
<  apital  formula  as  factors  of  equal  importance  In 
the  economic  theory  of  Karl  Marx,  however,  labor 
was  of  paramount  important  o  From  t  he  last  quar- 
ter of  the  19th  cent  the  status  of  all  labor  except 
agricultural  has  been  definitely  raised  in  industrial 
c  outlines  through  organization  (see  UNION,  LABOR), 
permitting  collective  bargaining  with  employers 
and  successful  pressure  on  governments  to  at  hieve 
their  ends  In  fact,  the  term  labor  is  most  frequent- 
ly used  today  to  signify  organized  labor,  in  common 
parlance  it  refers  to  manual  labor,  either  skilled  or 
unskilled,  rather  than  to  clerical  workers  I*  or  labor 
disputes,  see  STRIKE ,  see  also  CHIID  LABOR,  MIOKA- 
TOHY  LABOR,  PEONAOK  See  J  R  Commons  and 
others,  History  of  Labour  in  the  United  States  (4 
vols,  1918-36),  P  H  Douglas  and  others.  The 
Worker  in  Modern  Economic  Society  (1923),  N  J 
Ware,  Labor  in  Modern  ImluMrial  Society  (1935), 
Allen  Hutt,  The  Post-War  History  of  the  British 
Working  Class  (1937),  John  Price,  The  Internation- 
al Labour  Movement  (1945),  Aleme  Austin,  The 
Labor  Story  (1949) 
labor,  m  medicine  see  BIRTH 
labor,  division  of  see  DIVISION  or  LABOR 
labor,  hours  of.  Until  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
when  the  hours  of  work  became  a  so<  ml  and  eco- 
nomic problem,  the  work  day  varied  from  1 1  to  14 
hr  With  the  growth  of  capitalism,  the  introduc- 
tion of  expensive  machinery,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  large  factories,  longer  hours  began  to  pre- 
vail m  most  industrial  establishments,  with  little 
or  no  vocal  opposition  from  the  workers,  who,  be- 
cause of  the  large  reserve  of  labor  and  the  resulting 
competition  for  work,  were  forced  to  accept  any 
conditions  imposed  by  the  employer  A  day  of  16 
hr  was  not  uncommon,  with  14  to  15  hr  the  ac- 
cepted working  day  With  tho  growth  of  trade 
unions  and  an  increased  interest  in  social  reform, 
there  began  a  movement  for  shorter  hours  with  no 
decrease  in  pay  The  first  attempts  were  made  in 
England  in  1833,  when  a  law  was  passed  limiting 
to  12  hr  the  work  day  for  miners  and  to  8  hr  the 
day  for  children  under  13  The  10-hr  day  was 
legally  established  in  1848,  and  gradually  after  the 
middle  of  the  19th  cent  shorter  hours  were 
achieved.  In  the  United  States  the  Federal  govern- 
ment introduced  a  10-hour  day  among  its  em- 
ployees m  1840  and  tried  unsuccessfully  to  intro- 
duce an  8-hour  day  in  1868,  but  few  private  busi- 
nesses used  the  10-hour  day  until  after  the  Civil 
War  In  1866  a  workmen's  congress  at  Baltimore 
demanded  the  8-hour  day  and  organued  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Union  to  secure  it.  In  1867  Illinois 
and  Connecticut  made  8  hr  a  legal  day  "unless 
otherwise  agreed  "  Similar  taws  were  passed  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1868  and  in  New  York  in  1870  In 
1872  strikes  among  wool  workers  won  them  the  8- 


hour  day  temporarily,  but  the  depression  of  1873 
slowed  the  movement  In  1874  the  Knights  of  St 
C  rispm  were  instrumental  in  getting  an  8-hour  law 
foi  Massachusetts,  and  since  1880  nearly  all  the 
states  ha\e  enacted  8-hour  laws,  usually  restricting 
them  to  state  employees  A  strike  of  200,000  men 
foi  the  8-hour  day  occurred  in  1880,  and  four  years 
latei  a  partial  general  strike  forced  some  employers 
to  grant  the  8-hour  dav  temporarily  Congress  in 
1892  required  the  8-hour  day  on  all  District  of 
Columbia  public  works  Frequent  strikes  gradually 
won  the  8-hour  day  for  the  printing  industry  and 
the  building  trades,  and  bv  1912  it  was  the  working 
day  accepted  b\  many  employers  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  But  large  industries, 
like  common  earners,  continued  to  demand  10  hr 
Railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  achieved 
the  8-hour  dav  by  the  Adamson  Act  of  1916,  which 
provided  for  overtime  pay  if  this  number  of  hours 
was  exceeded  Bv  the  1920s  most  states  had 
adopted  laws  fixing  the  8-hour  day  for  public 
workers,  while  the  average  Morkmg  week  ranged 
from  45  to  49  hr  ,  depending  upon  the  trido  and 
skill  of  the  worker  The  passage  of  tho  Public  Con- 
tracts Act  in  1936  foi  bade  all  government  contrac- 
tors to  make  their  employees  work  more  than  8  hr 
a  day  and  five  days  a  week  The  WAGES  AND 
HOURS  ACT  of  1938  provided  a  maximum  work 
week  of  44  hr  ,  with  a  reduction  later  to  40  hr  ,  and 
created  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  in  the  Dept 
of  Labor  In  the  Second  World  War  longer  hours 
became  the  standard  policy  Insistence  on  the  part 
of  the  unions  in  post-war  years  for  higher  wages 
without  lengthening  the  workday  brought  about  a 
series  of  strikes  in  automobile,  mmmn,  and  other 
industrial  fields  In  Australia,  where  the  movement 
started  in  1856,  the  8-hour  day  for  women  m  fac- 
tories, underground  miners,  and  public-service  em- 
plovees  was  achieved  as  early  as  1877  With  the  in- 
auguration of  compulsory  arbitration,  the  44-hour 
and  46-hour  week  became  common  there  In  Eu- 
rope the  movement  dates  back  to  the  International 
of  1864  and  the  Paris  Trade  Union  Congress  of 
1883  Since  the  First  World  War  most  Euiopean 
nations  have  adopted  the  8-houi  day  and  48-houi 
week  for  practically  all  mdustual  and  commercial 
undertakings  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  adopt- 
ed it  in  1918,  France,  Great  Britain,  Switser- 
land,  and  the  Netherlands  m  1919,  and  Belgium  in 
1921  In  the  Soviet  Union  the  8-hour  dav  which 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Kereusk\  proMsional 
regime  was  modified  by  the  1927  law  reducing  the 
working  day  to  7  hr  In  1929  a  nve-day  week, 
with  four  da\s  of  work  and  one  day  of  rest,  was 
tried,  but  in  1931  a  six-day  week  (i  e  ,  a  year  of  01 
weeks  with  305  working  days  and  61  rest  dav  s)  was 
put  in  force,  the  working  day  was  7  hr  During  the 
Second  World  War  8  and  9  hr  a  day  lx>t  aiiie  again 
general  practice  See  J  M  V  inn  Hours  and  Wages 
in  American  Organised  f^at>or  ( 1 9  W 
Labor,  United  States  Department  of,  organized  m 
1913  under  the  Secretary  of  Labor  bv  act  of  the 
U  S  Congress  In  1884  the  Federal  government 
had  created  the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  the  U  S  Dept 
of  Interior  Demands  for  a  separate  department 
led  to  the  establishment  of  an  independent  labor 
department,  which  was  organized  (1888)  without 
representation  in  the  cabinet  In  1903  it  was  again 
made  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  this  time  in  the  U.S 
Dept  of  Commerce  and  Labor  In  1913  a  separate 
department  of  labor  was  created  under  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  who  is  the  10th  ranking  cabinet 
member  With  the  aid  of  the  Undersecretary, 
assistant  secretaries,  and  the  solicitor  of  labor,  the 
Secretary  °f  Labor  supervises  the  activities  of 
several  bureaus  and  divisions  within  the  depart- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  offices  for  administration, 
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the  Dept  of  Labor  includes  the  following  major 
units  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (direct  de- 
scendant of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  dating  from  1884), 
which  is  an  important  agency  for  gathering  data  in 
the  field  of  labor  economics,  the  Women's  Bureau 
(est  1920),  which  is  charged  with  formulating 
standards  and  policies  for  the  welfare  of  wage- 
earning  women,  the  US  Employment  Service, 
founded  (1933)  to  promote  and  develop  a  national 
system  of  public  employment  offices,  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Standards,  established  (1934)  by  depart- 
mental order  to  develop  desirable  labor  standards 
in  industrial  practice,  labor  legislation,  and  labor 
administration,  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship,  cre- 
ated (1937)  to  formulate  standards  of  apprentice- 
ship for  the  training  of  skilled  woikers  b_v  mdufetiv, 
the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contract  Dn  isions, 
consolidated  (1942)  to  administer  jointly  the  piovi- 
sions  of  the  Walsh-Healy  Act  (1916)  and  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  (1938),  and  the  Bureau  of 
Veterans'  Reemplo}  merit  Rights,  formed  (1947)  to 
assist  fotmer  members  of  the  armed  forces  and  the 
merchant  marine  to  exercise  their  reemptoyment 
rights  as  provided  bv  the  draft  act  of  1940 
L'Abord-a-Plouffe  (lab6r"duplcx>P),  village  (pop. 
1,77 i),  on  tie  J6sus,  S  Quo  ,  on  the  north  hank  of 
the  Riviere  des  Prairies  and  W  of  Montreal  In  a 
market-gardening  area,  it  has  tomato  canneries 
Labor  Day,  holiday  celebrated  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  on  the  first  Monday  m  September  to 
honor  the  workmgman  It  was  inaugurated  by  the 
Knights  of  Labor  m  1882  and  made  a  national 
holiday  by  the  U  S  Congress  in  1894  In  most  other 
countries — and  among  the  leftists  m  the  United 
States  and  Canada—May  Day  (May  1  )  is  the 
workmgman's  holiday  instead 
Labon,  Feraand  Gustave  Gaston  (tfrna'  gustuv' 
gastf/  labor?'),  1860-1917,  French  lawyer,  known 
for  his  brilliant  defense  of  Drey  fus  and  Zola  m  the 
Drej  fus  Affair 

labor  law,  legislation  dealing  with  human  beings  in 
their  capa<  ity  as  workers  or  wage  earners  The 
Industrial  Revolution  by  mtrodui  ing  the  machine 
and  factory  production  created  a  class  of  workers 
dependent  on  wages  as  their  source  of  income  The 
terms  of  the  labor  contract,  working  conditions, 
and  the  relations  between  yvorkers  and  employers 
very  early  became  matters  of  public  romern  In 
England,  Parliament  was  averse  to  legislating  on 
these  subjects  owing  to  the  prevailing  policy  of 
LAI88KZ  FAIRK  The  earliest  factory  law  (1802) 
dealt  with  the  health,  safety  ,  and  morals  of  children 
employed  in  textile  jnills,  and  subsequent  laws  reg- 
ulated their  hours  and  working  conditions  An 
act  of  1833  provided  for  inspection  to  enforce  the 
law  Young  mine  workers  were  first  protected  m 
1842,  women  in  1844  Labor  unions  were  legalized 
in  1825,  but  agreements  among  their  members  to 
seek  better  hours  and  wages  were  punishable  as 
conspiracy  under  the  common  law  until  they  were 
legalized  by  acts  of  Parliament  in  1871  and  1906 
Other  industrialized  and  partially  industrialized 
(ountnes  have  sought  in  various  ways  to  meet  the 
new  problems  In  the  United  States  legislation  has 
been  aimed  at  improving  conditions  of  employ  ment 
and  at  making  factories  and  mines  safer  and  more 
healthful  Indenture  and  the  importation  of  con- 
tract labor  have  been  prohibited,  arid  immigration 
has  been  restru  ted  to  minimize  competition  in  the 
labor  market  Night  work  and  work  in  hazardous 
occupations  have  been  prohibited  to  women  and 
children  Legal  mimmums  have  been  set  for  wages 
(see  MINIMUM  WAGE),  and  other  laws  require  rest 
periods  and  sanitary  convenicnc  es  for  women  in  in- 
dustry and  fix  the  minimum  age  at  which  children 
mav  be  employed  Sweatshop  labor  and  <  hild  labor 
have  been  discouraged  through  laws  regulating  in- 
terstate commerce  The  working  conditions  of  rail- 
way employees  and  seamen  on  shipboard  have  been 
standardized  Employees  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment were  early  granted  the  eight-hour  day,  and 
by  the  WAOES  AND  HOURS  ACT  of  1938  Congress 
established  minimum  standards  of  hours  and  wages 
in  many  basic  industries  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
A  number  of  laws  have  provided  for  workmen's 
compensation,  old-age  pensions,  and  a  system  of 
old-age  insurance  Like  the  British  unions,  early 
American  labor  organizations  labored  under  the 
disability  of  the  common-law  doctrine  of  conspir- 
acy, but  this  doctrine  was  not  invoked  by  the 
courts  after  1842  By  an  act  of  Congress  unions 
were  exempted  (1916)  from  the  antitrust  laws,  and 
the  use  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes,  begun  m 
1877,  was  outlawed  by  Congress  m  1932  The  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  of  1935  established  the 
right  of  workers  to  organize  and  required  employers 
to  accept  collective  bargaining  as  a  ruling  principle 
in  industry  See  J.  R  Commons  and  J  B  An- 
drcwa,  Principle*  of  Labor  Legislation  (4th  ed  , 
1 936) ,  Albion  O  Taylor,  Labor  Problems  and  Labor 
Law  (1938),  H.  W  Metz,  Labor  Policy  of  ike  Fed- 
eral Government  (1946). 

Labor  Relations  Act:  see  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELA- 
TIONS BOABD  and  TAFT-HARTLEY  LABOR  ACT. 
labor  union   see  UNION,  LABOR 
Ubouche re. Henry  da  Pr«  (lH"b5o8har'),  1831-1912, 
English  politician  and  journalist    Following  diplo- 
matic service  (1854-64),  he  sat  in  the  House  of 
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Commons  (1880-1906)  as  a  Radical  He  was  a 
supporter  of  Gladstone  and  an  anti-imperialist  He 
founded  (1877)  and  edited  Truth,  a  magazine  de- 
voted to  the  exposure  of  social  fraud.  See  Heaketh 
Pearson,  Lobby  (1937) 

Laboulaye,  Bdouard  Ren6  Lefebvre  de  (adwar' 
runa'  lufcVvrti  du  laboola'),  1811-83,  i-rench  jurist. 
In  1849  he  became  professor  of  cornpaiative  juna- 
prudom  e  at  the  College  de  France  He  was  a  mod- 
erate member  of  parliament  under  the  Third  Re- 
public He  beheyed  that  democracy  is  truly  exer- 
cised bv  participation  in  local  government  and  that 
mere  use  of  the  right  of  national  suffrage  is  msuffi- 
ciont  Besides  works  on  Roman  and  French  law 
he  wrote  a  sy  mpathotu  study,  flmtoire  politique 
ties  JKtats-Ums  [political  history  of  the  United 
States]  (1855-66) 

Labourd  (laboor'),  small  region,  SW  France,  in  the 
Basque  country  Bay  omie  is  the  chief  c  itv  Before 
the  Frem  h  Revolution,  Labourd  was  a  dependency 
of  Gas(  ony  prov 

La  Bourdonnais,  Bertrand  Francois  Mahe>de(be>tr5' 
frftswa'  maft'  du  la  botmlomV),  1699-1753,  French 
naval  officer  He  entered  the  service*  of  the  French 
India  Company  and  in  1725  distinguished  himself 
in  the  capture  of  Mnh6  Governor  of  Mauritius 
|  and  Reunion  (17*5-46),  ho  was  placed  (1740)  m 
command  of  the  I-iench  fleet  in  India,  he  relieved 
Mahe  (1741),  succored  Duri.nx  at  PondicMry 
(1745),  and  captured  Madras  (1746),  but  quarreled 
with  Duploix  and  was  removed  from  his  governor- 
ship On  his  return  to  France  (1748)  ho  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Bastille  on  charges  of  treason,  m 
1751  he  was  released  and  acquitted,  largely  through 
piessure  of  popular  opinion 

Labour  party,  British  political  party  The  Labour 
party  was  founded  in  1900  as  an  outgrowth  of  a 
long  history  of  trade-union  activity  that  became 
politically  effective  after  the  Reform  Act  of  1867 
enfranchised  the  urban  worker  The  Labour  Rep- 
resentation League,  organized  in  1869,  had  elec  ted 
candidates  to  Parliament,  but  thov  were  absorbed 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party  Local  labor 
groups  elected  14  trade  unionists  to  Parliament  m 
1892,  these  groups  had  been  founded  under  the  im- 
petus given  tho  movement  by  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Federation  (founded  1881)  and  the  Fabian 
Society  (founded  1883)  The  Independent  Labour 
party,  organized  in  1893  by  Koir  Hardie,  was 
chiefly  engaged  in  forming  a  politically  potent 
trade-union  alliance  The  Latx>ur  partv,  or  Labour 
Representation  Committee  as  it  was  known  until 
1906,  was  organized  as  a  result  of  tho  Trades  Union 
Congress  of  1899  Until  1918  the  party  was  dis- 
tinctly a  federation  of  trade  unions  and  socialist 
groups  and  had  no  individual  members  In  1906 
the  party  elected  29  members  to  Parliament,  in 
1910  it  elected  42  Faulty  organization  and  widely 
divergent  political  beliefs  handicapped  the  paity 
before  the  First  World  War  At  this  period,  tho 
Labour  party  resembled  a  radical  wing  of  the  Lib- 
eral party  and  there  was  ( lose  cooperation  between 
the  two  groups  The  outbreak  of  the  war  proved 
a  c  nsis  for  the  Labour  party  A  strenuous  effort 
was  made  to  prevent  Great  Britain's  partu  ipation, 
after  war  was  declared  (Aug  ,  1914),  the  party  was 
divided  A  group  under  Ramsay  MAC  DON  \i  D  and 
Philip  SNOWOEN  sharply  criticized  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  government,  bitterly  opposed  consc  np- 
tion,  and  advoc  ated  peace  by  negotiation  Ma*  Don- 
ald resigned  from  the  c  hairmanship  of  the  partv 
and  was  succeeded  bv  Arthur  HEVDFRHON,  a  mod- 
erate who  favored  cooperation  with  the  govern- 
ment A  third  group  advocated  full  participation 
in  the  government  until  the  Central  Powers  were 
crushed  The  Labour  party  declared  an  industrial 
truce  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  m  May,  1915, 
joined  the  coalition  government  The  party  con- 
tinued to  oppose  conscription  and  to  advocate  a 
conciliator  v  peace  Its  dec  ision  to  send  representa- 
tives to  the  international  peace  conference  at 
Stockholm  (1917)  was  resented  by  leaders  of  other 
British  parties,  and  Arthur  Henderson  resigned 
from  the  cabinet  (Aug  ,  1917)  In  Nov  ,  1918,  the 
Labour  party,  now  national  in  scope,  withdrew  en- 
tirely from  the  cabinet  The  party,  again  led  by 
MacDonald,  increased  its  representation  at  the 
1922  election  and  for  the  first  time  became  the 
official  opposition  Two  years  later  the  Labour 
party  came  into  office,  with  MacDonald  as  its  first 
prime  minister  Labour  representatives  constitut- 
ed less  than  a  third  of  the  total  membership  of  Par- 
liament, and  for  this  reason  legislation  proved  diffi- 
cult The  government's  domestic  program  me  luded 
relief  of  unemployment  and  inauguration  of  hous- 
ing and  internal  improvement  projects  The 
MacDonald  ministry  recognized  the  USSR,  at- 
tempted to  restore  peace  in  the  Ruhr,  and  tried  to 
effect  a  settlement  of  the  reparations  question  The 
Labour  party  was  forced  from  office  in  Oc  t ,  1 924, 
chiefly  because  the  Conservative  party  exploited 
the  forged  ZINOVIEV  LETTER,  The  party  continued 
to  grow,  however,  and  m  1929  it  returned  to  power, 
with  MacDonald  as  prime  minister.  Again  the 
achievements  of  the  Labour  ministry  were  largely 
in  the  field  of  diplomacy;  its  domestic  policy  did 
not  fulfill  the  expectations  of  the  British  laborer 
The  deepening  economic  crisis  hampered  the  La- 


bour ministry  When  MacDonald  and  other  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet  proposed  reducing  the  dole,  the 
majority  of  the  cabinet  refused  to  accede,  and  the 
Labour  government  was  replaced  by  a  coalition 
ministry  headed  b>  MacDonald  (1931).  MacDon- 
ald and  other  Labour  leaders  who  joined  him  in  the 
coalition  were  read  from  the  party  In  the  succeed- 
ing general  election,  the  Labour  party  suffered  an 
almost  complete  reverse,  but  it  soon  recovered  its 
prestige  In  later  municipal  and  by-elections  the 
party  registered  striking  gains  After  the  1931  de- 
feat, Labour  moved  toward  the  left,  the  nationali- 
zation of  kov  industries,  the  inauguration  of  a 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  program  of  so<  ml 
reform,  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  trade  policy 
were  advocated  At  its  1932  conference  the  party 
voted  to  take  no  part  m  any  future  war  and,  if 
necessary,  to  declare  a  general  strike  to  prevent 
Groat  Britain  from  entering  any  foreign  war  Like 
the  other  major  parties,  Labour  was  divided  into 
factions  after  1931  but  continued  to  function  as 
an  influential  opposition  to  the  National  govern- 
ment Bv  1937  the  party  had  developed  a  new 
leadership  exemplified  bv  Herbert  Morrison,  Er- 
nest BJVIN,  and  ("lenient  Richard  ATTIBE,  all  out- 
spokenly soc  mlist  but  anti-Communist  in  their  atti- 
tudes Such  men  as  Hugh  Dalton  and  Harold 
La.sk i  represented  the  intellectual  leadership  At, 
the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War  the  party 
again  abandoned  its  ti  aditionalh  pac  ifist  stand  and 
entered  the  coalition  government  of  Winston 
ChuiehiH,  demanding  bold  socialist  planning  aftei 
the  war  as  the  price  of  its  cooperation  Bevin 
served  as  minister  of  labor  (1940  45),  and  Attlee 
as  deputy  prime  minister  (1942-45)  In  the  gen- 
eral election  of  July,  1945,  the  party  won  an  over- 
whelming vu  torv  at  the  polls,  securing  392  seats 
in  Parliament  Attlee  bee  ame  prime  minister,  Bev- 
in was  made  foreign  minister,  Morrison  was  made 
House  leader,  and  Sir  Stafford  Cnpps  was  made 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  In  the  first  v  ear 
of  its  administration  the  party  passed  a  compre- 
hensive national  health  bill  and  nationalized  the 
Bank  of  England,  tho  coal  industry ,  c  ml  aviation, 
and  atomic-energy  production  Thereafter  the  pro- 
gram was  continued  more  slowly  Electricity  and 
transport  were  nationalized  m  1947  The  Labour 
government  was  faced  with  the  difficulties  of  post- 
war shortages  and  the  demands  of  reconstruction 
at  home  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  world  abroad 
The  problem  of  India  was  settled  (1947)  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  two  dominions  of  India  and 
Pakistan,  satisfying  the  aspirations  of  Indian  na- 
tionalism British  foreign  pohc  y  under  the  Labour 
government  pursued  a  generally  conservative 
course,  looking  to  the  United  States  for  financial 
assistance  and  political  cooperation,  but  attempt- 
ing to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  general  elec  tions  of  Feb  ,  1950,  the 
Labour  part>  was  returned  to  power  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  a  very  narrow  majority  and  man- 
aged to  defeat  motions  of  c  ensure  from  the  opposi- 
tion, which  declined,  for  the  tune,  to  press  for  new 
elections  See  Arthur  Henderson,  The  Aimn  of 
Labour  (1919),  Paul  Blanshard,  Outline  of  tht 
Hntish  iMbor  Movement  (1923),  R  H  Tawnev , 
The  British  Labor  Movement  (1925),  J  K  D  Hall, 
Labour' s  First  Year  (1947) ,  G  D  H  Cole,  History 
of  the  Labovr  Par///  (1948),  C  R  Attlee,  The  La- 
bour Part)/  in  Perspective  (1949) 
Labrador  (la'bruddr*),  dependency  of  NEWFOUND- 
LAND (c  110,000  sq  mi,  1947  estimated  pop 
5,639),  NE  North  \menca  The  capital  is  Battle 
Harbour  Labrador  has  one  representative  in  the 
parliamentary  government  The  name  is  often 
used  synonymously  with  Ungava  to  denote  the  en- 
tire northeastern  peninsula  (four  fifths  of  whu  h  be- 
came part  of  Quebec  prov  by  the  1927  dec  ision  of 
the  British  privy  counc  il)  Labrador  comprwes  the 
eastern  tip  of  Canada  The  dependency,  shaped 
like  a  triangle  with  its  north  tip  at  Cape  Chidley 
on  Hudson  Strait,  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  along  its  fjord-lined  eastern  shore  S  to  Blanc 
Sablon  at  the  northeast  entrance  of  the  Strait  of 
Belle  Isle,  which  separates  Labrador  from  New- 
foundland It  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  west 
by  Quebec  prov  Steep  cliffs  rise  from  the  ocean's 
edge,  with  the  interior  generally  high  land  topped 
with  snow-capped  peaks  and  cut  by  mountain 
streams  The  cold  Labrador  Current,  bringing 
temperatures  below  freezing  eight  months  of  the 
year,  the  difficult  terrain,  and  a  lack  of  all  save  lim- 
ited water  and  air  transportation  have  left  the 
country  relatively  undeveloped  until  recent  years 
Tremendous  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the  southwest- 
ern lake  district  at  tho  headwaters  of  Hamilton 
river,  which  flows  east  through  a  well-timbered 
valley,  have  led  to  the  development  of  some  20,000 
BQ  mi  in  the  region  of  GRAND  FALLS,  which  con- 
stitute a  vast  sourc  e  of  potential  hydroelectric  pow- 
er Aside  from  transient  laborers,  the  population  of 
Labrador  contains  inland,  nomadic  Algonquian 
tribes,  a  decreasing  number  of  Eskimo,  largely  con- 
fined to  the  northern  coast,  and  a  limited  number 
of  white  settlers  at  the  missions  and  fishing  ports 
of  Battle  Harbour,  Cartwright,  Rigolet,  Hopedale, 
and  Nain  Between  April  and  October  fishing 
fleets,  to  which  the  lumber  and  fur  industries  arc 
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secondary,  fill  their  boats  with  the  plentiful  cod, 
salmon,  herring,  and  trout  also  fuinisn  valuable  in- 
come The  history  dates  from  the  probable  visits 
of  the  vikings  (e  1000)  and  to  the  explorations  of 
John  CABOT  (1498),  Conn.  KLAI  (1500),  and 
Jacques  CA.KTIKK  (1534)  Frenrh  fisher  men  and 
Basque  whalers  lost  their  concessions  when  the 
British  officially  obtained  Canada  in  the  Treaty 
of  Pans  of  1763  The  Moravian  missions  were 
first  established  in  the  1760s  und  since  that  time 
have  shared  the  fur  trade  with  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company ,  which  had  virtual  jurisdu  tion  of  the 
entire  peninsula  until  1870  In  the  Hec  ond  World 
\Var  the  huge  Goose  Bay  airpjrt  at  Hamilton  Inlet 
was  a  strategic  link  in  transatlantic  transport,  and 
the  continued  improvement  of  transportation  has 
mi  reased  exploitation  of  resources  and  the  devel- 
opment of  vacation  facilities  See  Bir  W  T  Gren- 
fell.  Forty  Years  for  Labrador  (1W32)  and  Romance 
of  Labrador  (1944),  Elliott  Mernc  k,  True  North 
(new  ed  ,  1981)  and  Northern  Nw*e  (1042),  Alex- 
ander Forbes,  Northernmost  Labrador,  Mapped 
frtim  the  Air  (1938),  J  D  Leechman  Eskimo  Sum- 
m<r  (1940) 

Labrador  Current   see  OCEAN  CURHKNTS 

labradonte  (la'brudflrlt",  lilbrudo'rlt),  a  variety  of 
tianslucrnt  plagioelase  HSLDSPAR,  usually  giav, 
blown,  or  greenish  in  color  Some  varieties  exhibit 
a  pla\  of  yellow,  red,  blue,  and  gieen  (labiadores- 
eerico),  which  probably  w  caused  by  its  thin-layered 
stiucture  or  by  microscopic  inclusions  These  va- 
ueties,  sometimes  called  Labrador  spar,  are  jused 
fc»i  oinamental  and  decorative  purposes  Labra- 
doiito  occurs  in  igneous  rocks,  e  g  ,  gabbio  diabase, 
arid  basalt,  m  the  Adirondack  Mts  of  New  Yotk 
and  the  Wichita  Mts  of  Arkansas  and  in  Labrador, 
bwedcn,  Gieeiiland,  and  Mt  Etna 

LaBrea(lu  bra 'u),  area,  S  Calif  ,  formerly  in  Ram  ho 
La  Biea  The  La  Brea  asphalt  pits,  which  yielded 
prehistoric  animal  and  plant  remains,  are  in  llan- 
c  or  k  Park,  Los  Angeles 

Labrouste,  Henn  (flre'  lain  Cost'),  1801-75,  French 
ai  chitec  t  He  was  among  the  first  to  make  effoc  tivo 
jmhitectural  use  of  metal  construction,  as  in  his 
tieatment  of  the  reading  room  of  the  Bibhothequo 
Ste  Genevicve  ( 184  i-50) ,  Pai  is,  in  w  Inch  the  ceiling 
domes  w«>ie  supported  upon  an  exposed  iron  fiarno- 
wotk  He  also  made  extensive  alterations  on  the 
Bibhotheque  nationale 

La  Bruyere,  Jean  de  (zha'  du  h  bruvcV),  1645-96, 
Fiench  wuter  of  the  classical  period,  b  Pans  He 
cMHeied  as  tutor  the  house  of  the  prince  de  Condo 
(1684)  and  lived  there  thencefoith  His  great  work, 
Lts  Cfiractcrea  dr  Theophrasti ,  tradinte  du  grcc,  aiec 
Lex  Caracttrfs  on  Ic*  mveurts  df  c<  wMe,  appeared  in 
1688  and  subsequently  in  revised  and  augmented 
editions  until  the  ninth  (16U6),  published  just  after 
his  doath  The  hist,  and  least,  part  of  the  work  is  a 
tiuiihlation  of  TiiEOPifR4ttii'H  the  lest  is  a  series  of 
character  sketches,  maxims,  and  brief  discussions 
on  diverse  themes,  falling  helter-skelter  under  a 
seiies  of  general  headings  The  desc  nptions  of  per- 
sons arc  unexcelled,  a  few  aro  of  spec  ific  individuals 
lather  than  type's,  though  the  attempt  to  identify 
has  been  successful  in  but  few  oases  The  maxims 
ai  e  sometimes  as  neat  as  those  of  La  Hoc  hefouc  auld, 
•incl  the  longer  observations  are  often  singularly 
pungent  La  Biuyoie's  application  of  his  strong 
moial  \iews  to  the  contemporary  economy,  to  the 
widespread  poverty,  and  to  the  otiose  life  of  the 
nob.litv  has  gained  wide  attention,  hut  he  is  to  be 
legal ded  less  as  a  reformer  than  as  a  detached,  real- 
istic observer  La  Biuvrte's  works  include,  also  his 
inaugural  address  to  the  French  Academy  (1<VM) 
and  nine  dialogues  at  tacking  quietism  (pub  posthu- 
mously, 1699) 

Labuan  (luboo'un,  la*booan').  island  (i5sq  mi, pop. 
8,500),  off  NW  Borneo,  administratively  attached 
to  Bntish  North  Borneo  since  1940  It  produces 
rubber,  sago,  copra,  and  livestock  X  ictoua,  the 
c-hief  town,  has  a  hue  harbor  and  an  an  port 

laburnum  (hlbui'nm)  or  golden  chain,  small  tree 
(Laburnum  anaoyroides  or  L  vulgarf)  of  the  pulse 
family,  with  decorative  dark  green  leaves  and 
spra\s  of  bright  jellow  flowers  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  Kurope,  where,  as  in  America,  it  is  much 
grown  for  oinament  The  leaves  and  seeds  are 
poisonous  to  cattle  The  hoartwood  is  durable  and 
hard  arid  takes  a  high  polish ,  it  is  used  in  cabinet- 
work  for  inlays.  The  laburnum  is  also  called  the 
bean  tree 

labyrinth  (hVbuimth),  intricate  building  of  cham- 
beis  and  passages,  often  constructed  so  as  to  per- 
plex and  confuse  a  person  inside  The  great 
labyrinth  of  ancient  tunes  was  near  Lake  Moeris 
m  Egypt,  it  was  built  by  Arnenemhet  IV  (XII 
dynasty)  for  an  unknown  purpose.  M  ore  celebrated 
was  a  labyrinth  in  Crete  built,  according  to  Greek 
myth,  by  DAEDALUS  to  house  the  MINOTAUR 

lac  Oak)  i  resinous  exudation  from  the  bodies  of  tho 
females  of  a  species  of  scale  insect  (of  the  same 
family  as  the  cochineal  insect)  fiom  which  SHELLAC 
is  prepared  India  is  the  chief  source  of  shellac,  al- 
though some  is  obtained  from  Burma,  Thailand, 
and  Indo-China  The  insects  feed  on  the  sap  of  the 
twigs  of  certain  tropical  trees,  some  of  which  aro 
cultivated  for  this  purpose.  The  resinous  secretion 
hardens  upon  exposure  to  air  and  forms  a  protective 
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incrustation  around  the  female  and  young,  which 
are  thus  held  fast  to  tho  twigs  By  scraping  the 
twigs  the  incrustation  is  removed  and  this  c  rude  lac 
material  is  known  as  stick-lac  If  the  stick-lac  is 
crushed,  the  wood  splinters  and  other  foreign 
materials  are  removed,  and  the  red  coloring  matter 
produced  by  the  insects  is  dissolved  out,  the  residue 
when  dried  is  seed-lac,  which  is  processed  to  make 
shellac  The  red  coloring  matter  extracted  from  the 
stick-lac  is  similar  to  cochineal  and  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  dye  and  a  pigment  although  it  has  been 
largely  replaced  by  synthetic  dyes 

Lacaille,  Nicolas  Louis  de  (nekola'  lwf<'  du  laka'yu), 
171.3-62,  French  astronomer  As  a  re«ult  of  his 
success  in  making  meridional  rnoasuiomonts  in 
France  under  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon 
and  the  authority  of  Jacques  CABHIM,  he  was 
elected  to  the  From  h  Academy  m  1 74 1  Ho  also  be- 
came professor  of  mathematrcs  at  the  College 
Mazann,  where  he  established  an  observatory  in 
1746  He  was  at  the  head  of  an  astronomical  expe- 
dition (1750-54)  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  There 
ho  made  observations  of  10,000  or  more  southern 
stars,  recording  their  positions,  made  tho  first 
measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  of  South 
Africa,  and  determined  the  lunar  and  solar  paral- 
lax Among  lug  works  arc  Atttronoimae  fundamental 
(1757),  Tables  aolaires  (1758),  Coelum  australe  stelh- 
ferum  (176.4),  and  Journal  htstoruiue  du  voyage  fail 
au  tap  de  lionne-Espfranee  (1763) 

La  Calprenede,  Gautier  de  Costes,  sieur  de  (gotyS/ 
du  k6sf  svur'  du  la  kalpruntd'),  b  1609  or  1610, 
d  1663,  French  novelist  and  dramatist  Of  his 
works  only  the  novel  Cleopdtre  (12  vols  ,  1647)  re- 
tained popularity  long  The  novel,  of  an  austere 
morality,  is  a  rambling  romance  full  of  adventures 
and  sentiment 

Lac  au  Saumon  (lak  o  sOmcY),  village  (pop  1,703), 
E  Que  ,  on  Lac  au  Saumon  and  N  of  Matapedia 
The  lake  was  once  a  salmon-spawning  ground 

Laccadive  Islands  (la'kudlv),  group  of  coral  atolls 
(10  sq  mi  ,  pop  18,355),  Madias  htate,  India,  in 
the  Ar  abian  Sea  The  mam  pi  oducts  are  copra,  coir 
(coconut  fiber),  and  fish 

lace,  patterned  openwork  fabric  made  by  plaiting, 
knotting,  looping,  or  twisting  The  finest  lace  is 
made  fiom  linen  threads  Handmade  laces  include 
needlepoint  and  bobbin  lace,  tatting,  CHOCHFT 
•WOUK,  and  some  fabrics  made  by  netting  and  darn- 
ing Needlepoint  lace,  allied  in  ongin  with  JM- 
BROIDI-  KY,  is  worked  with  a  needle  in  variations  of 
the  buttonhole  stitch  and  is  the  most  costly  of  the 
handmade  laces  Venetran  point  or  punto  in  ana, 
literally  a  "stitch  in  the  air"  (without  linen  ground), 
developed  in  I  tab  from  outwork,  more  particularly 
from  retieella  with  its  groundwork  of  rectangular 
linen  threads  The  laceworker  soon  sought  relief 
from  the  lestuc  turns  of  rectangular  design,  and  the 
illogical  but  beautiful  designs  of  punto  in  aria  are 
the  outcome,  this  was  the  firM,  genuine  lace  The 
richest,  most  sumptuous  of  tho  needlepoint  laces 
was  the  Venetian  rained  point  of  the  17th  cent 
I  landers  and  Italy  dispute  the  invention  of  lace, 
and  it  is  certain  that  Flandeis  was  not  far  behind 
in  the  production  of  laces  of  quality  ,  Manders  was 

S»articularly  noted  for  its  exquisite  bobbin  laces 
n  France,  duiing  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  his  min- 
ister Colbert  developed  the  lace  industry  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  The  earlier  laces  made  in 
I- ranee  were  somewhat  m  the  style  of  the  late 
\  enetian  point,  and  from  these  developed  the  won- 
derful designs  of  point  de  France  Later  the  laces 
of  AleiKon,  Argentan,  and  Valenciennes  exempli- 
fied the  French  style  and  design  Brussels  is  a 
name  applied  to  either  needlepoint  or  bobbin  lace 
of  a  certain  st>le  Pillow,  hone,  or  bobbin  lace, 
woven  with  bobbins,  includes  point  d'Anglderre, 
Bmcho,  Valenciennes  Mechlin,  torchon,  Homtori, 
Cluny,  duches.se,  point  dc  Pans,  Maltese,  and  Chan- 
tilly  Valenciennes  is  a  fine,  diarnond-rneshed  lace 
much  used  for  trimmings  and  ruffles  Mechlin  is  of 
similar  t>pe,  but  filmier,  torchon  is  a  simple  loose 
lace,  made  and  used  by  the  peasants  all  over 
Europe,  Honiton,  one  of  tho  fine  English  laces,  has 
a  not  foundation  with  appliques  of  delic-ate,  hand- 
made braid  Duchesse  has  exquisite  patterns  with 
much  raised  work  Maltese  is  coarse  and  heavy, 
i  usually  made  of  silk  Chantilly  is  a  delicate  mesh 
with  ornate  patterns,  originally  made  of  the  \  ellow- 
ish  undyed  silk,  later,  often  in  black,  used  for 
shawls,  fichus,  wedding  veils,  fans,  and  parasols 
A  number  of  laces  fall  outside  a  stiict  classifi cation. 
Guipure  (gppyot>r')  has  a  hoavy  pattern  formed  by 
a  braid  with  a  cheap  coro  covered  with  fine  silk, 
gold,  or  silver  thread  Limerick  laco  is  tambour 
work  on  net  Renaissance  or  Battenberg  lace  is  of 
heavy  tape  formed  into  a  pattern  and  filled  in  with 
laco  stitches  Camckmacrosa  is  cutwork  lace  So- 
called  English  point  or  point  d'Angleterre  is  Flemish 
point,  at  one  time  smuggled  into  England  and  re- 
named Filet  is  a  combination  of  knotting  and 
darning,  reminiscent  of  the  earliest  lace  forms  at- 
tempted. Cutwork,  or  various  combinations  of 
early  lace  forms  with  embroidery,  also  formed  an 
important  step  in  laoemakuig.  Tho  better-known 
knotted  lares  are  tatting  and  raacrame,  raacram6 
evolved  from  the  early  Italian  punto  a  groppo 
Crocheted  lace  reached  its  finest  development  in 
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Ireland  Knitted  laces,  for  which  many  intricate 
patterns  survive,  have  been  mainly  of  peasant  ac- 
ceptance The  chief  modern  centeis  of  lacernaking 
are  Franco,  Belgium,  England.  Ireland,  and  Italy 
Machine-made  lace  first  appealed  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  cent  ,  and  by  1813  a  bobbmot  machine 
was  perfected  Lace  manufactuie  has  developed 
rapidly.  largely  superseding  the  handmade  variety 
Lace  and  net  curtains  are  an  important  phase  of 
modern  lace  manufacture  See  Fanny  Palhser,  A 
Hmtoiy  of  Lace  (ed  by  M  Jourdam  and  Alice  Drj- 
den,  1902),  Gertrude  Whiting,  A  IMTV  Guide  for 
Makers  a7id  Collectors  (1920),  J  F  Caplm,  The 
Lace  Hook  (1932),  Jeannette  E  Pethebndge,  \/cm- 


Lacedaemon  (lasudf'mun),  in  Greek  mythology, 
ruler  of  Lacoma  or  Lacedaemon,  son  of  Zeus  He 
gave  the  capital  of  his  state  his  wife's  name,  Sparta 

Lacepede,  Bernard  Germain  Etienne  de  la  Ville, 
comte  de  (bfrn<u'  zhfrm?'  atyen'  du  la  vel'  k6t' 
du  lasapM').  1756-1825,  French  naturalist  Before 
the  ago  of  20  he  showed  considerable  talent  in  both 
music  and  phv  sir-s  and  won  the  favor  of  Gluck  and 
of  Buff  on  Buff  on  secured  him  a  position  in  the 
royal  museum  LacApcde  took  an  active  part  m 
politics,  sitting  in  the  (  onstituent  and  Legislative 
Assemblies,  in  the  senate  of  the  Consulate  and 
the  empire,  and  in  the  hou"e  of  peers  under 
Louis  XVIII  He  was  noted  for  the  systematic  pre- 
cibion  of  his  classifications,  which  were,  however, 
frequently  based  on  superficial  and  misleading 
evidence  His  best-known  works  dealt  with  the 
oviparous  quadrupeds,  snakes,  fishes,  and  whales, 
they  are  frequently  printed  with  Button's  works, 
which  they  supplement 

La  Chaise,  Francois  d'Aix  de  (frasvva'  daks'  du  la 
shoV),  1624  1700,  French  Jesuit,  confessor  of 
Louis  XIV  after  1675  His  influence  at  court  was 
considerable  The  great  cemetery  in  NE  Pans 
called  Pere-Lachaise  is  named  for  him 

Lachaise,  Gaston  (lashftz'),  1882-19*5,  American 
sculptor,  b  Pans,  son  of  a  cabinetmaker  He  stud- 
ied at  the  EC  ole  Bernard  Pahssy  and  at  the  Ac  a- 
demie  des  Beaux-Arts,  where  he  remained  several 
years  Despite  academic  sue  cesses  he  left  the  acad- 
emy in  1904  at  the  instigation  of  Isabel  Nagel,  an 
American  girl  who  later  became  his  wife  He 
worked  for  a  >ear  for  Hon6  Lahque,  successful  de- 
signer of  glass  and  jewelry,  and  in  1906  came  to 
\menca  1-or  12  >eais  he  worked  in  Boston  and 
New  York,  chiefly  foi  tho  seulptors  H  H.  Kitson 
and  Paul  Manship,  who  employed  him  to  execute 
details  on  some  of  their  commissions  Meanwhile 
he  evolved  his  own  vrery  original  style  and  held  his 
first  exhibition  in  1918  After  that  he  was  largely 
independent  but  never  scorned  decorative  tasks  or 
portraits  working  for  many  private  patrons  He 
also  made  admirable  dec  orations  in  New  York  for 
the  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Building,  the  RCA 
Building,  and  the  Intel  national  Building  at  Rocke- 
feller Center  Perhaps  his  most  famous  work1* 
however,  are  single  figures,  such  as  his  Standiny 
Woman  (J  Dun  bar  Coll  ,  New  \ork),  in  which  the 
figure  is  handled  freely  as  a  motif  through  which  he 
expresses  his  highly  contemporary  feeling  for  life 
His  philosophy  ha*  been  described  as  one  of  ma- 
turity, acceptance,  and  affirmation  Only  by  dint 
of  an  oxtraordmaiy  command  over  his  varied  ma- 
terials was  Lachaise  able  to  reach  his  audience  He 
is  represented  in  the  Whitney  Museum  and  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York  See  mono- 
graph by  Lincoln  Kirstem  (1935) 

Lachesis   see  1-  \TES 

Lachine  (lushen'),  city  (pop  20,051),  S  Que  ,  on 
Montreal  island,  at  the  east  end  of  Lake  St  Louis, 
just  SW  of  Montreal  Its  industries  include  iron 
and  steel  foundries  and  the  manufacture  of  tires. 
wire,  and  trios  Fin»t  settled  in  1075,  Lachine  was 
the  scene  (1689)  of  a  massacre  by  the  Iroquoi*. 
The  city  is  the  southwest  terminal  of  the  Lachine 
Canal,  connecting  Lake  St  Louis  with  the  St 
Lawrence  at  Monti  eal,  begun  in  1821  (rebuilt  1SJ  3) 
to  by-pass  the  Lachmo  Rapids  of  the  St  Lawreru 


, 

3  mi  long,  with  a  drop  of  42  ft    The  canal  has  hve 
locks  and  carries  a  heavy  volume  of  shipping 
Lachish  (la'klsh),  ancient  city,  S  Palestine     It 


,  , 

one  of  the  Arnorite  cities  allied  against  tho  (  Jibeon- 
ites  and  destroyed  by  Joshua  Rehoboam  fortified 
it,  and  there  Amaziah  was  murdered  It  was  be- 
sieged by  Sennacherib,  and  later  Micrvh  denounced 
it  Joshua  10,  15  39,  2  Kings  14  19,  18  14,17,  19  8, 
2Chron  119,Neh  1130  Micah  1  13  Ithasbeeii 
identified  with  TELL  AD-DITWEIR 

Lachute  (luahoot').  town  (pop  5,310),  SW  Que  ,  on 
the  North  Riv  er  and  W  of  Montreal  It  has  woolen 
and  paper  mills,  lumbering,  and  dairying 

Lackawanna  (lakuwa'nu),  city  (pop  24,058),  W 
N  Y  ,  on  Lake  Erie  just  S  of  Buffalo,  inc.  1909 
There  aro  large  steel  milb,  and  cement  and  concrete 
products  are  made.  The  basilica  and  charitable 
institutions  of  Our  Lady  of  Victory  are  here. 

Lackawanna,  river,  50  mi  long,  rising  in  NE  Penn- 
sylvania and  flowing  generally  south-southwest  to 
join  the  Susquohanna  near  Pittston  It  passes 
through  the  chief  anthracite  region  of  the  state,  ita 
banks  being  lined  with  cities  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent on  coal  mining  and  allied  industries  — 
Scranton,  Dunraore,  Dickaon  City,  Carbondale. 


Cross  re£«r«nc««  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  face*  page  1. 


LACLEDE 

Laclede,  Pierre  (py#r'  lakled'),  c  1724-1778,  French 
pioneer  m  the  United  States.  He  came  to  New 
Orleans  in  1755  and  was  a  member  of  the  fur- 
trading  firm  that  received  (1702)  a  monopoly  of 
the  fur  trade  of  the  Missouri  region  He  and  young 
Rene  Auguste  CHOWTEATJ  were  leaders  of  the  party 
to  found  a  pout  near  the  J1  rench  settlements  on  the 
east  hank  of  the  Mississippi  Because  that  region 
was  transferred  to  Great  Britain  in  1763,  a  site  on 
the  west  bank  was  chosen  where  a  post  was  started 
m  1764  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  Laelede  is  also  railed  Laclede  Liguest 

Lacloa,  Pierre  Ambroise  Francois  Choderlos  de 
(pyer'abrooaz'frftswa'  sh6dcrl6'  du  laklo'),  1741- 
1803,  French  novelist  and  general,  known  as  Cho- 
derlos  de  Lai  los  Hen  best  known  for  Lcs  liaisons 
dangereusfs  (1782,  Kng  tr«j  ,  Dangerous  Connections, 
1784,  and  Dangerous  Acquaintances,  1924,  by  Rich- 
ard Aldington),  a  savage  novel  of  manners  con- 
trast ing  with  the  vogue  for  high  moral  tone  estab- 
lished by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  He  was  the 
author  also  of  Poesw*  fugitives  (1782)  and  collabo- 
rated on  Golenc  des  Kbits  (Jenereaux  (1789)  Laclos 
commanded  troops  both  under  the  Directory  and 
under  Napoleon 

Lac  Mlgantic,  Que    see  M  60  ANTIC 

Lacombe,  Albert  (ftlbcV  IftkSb'),  1827-1916,  French 
Canadian  Roman  Catholic  missionary  He  studied 
at  Assomption  College  in  Quebec  prov  l>ofore  he 
joined  the  Oblate  order  and  was  ordained  (1849) 
Lacombe  was  one  of  the  first  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  sent  (1850)  to  the  Canadian  North- 
west There  he  served  the  Indians  and  was  known 

as  the  Apostle  of  the  Cree  and  the  Blackfoot  He 
translated  the  New  Testament  into  Cree  and  also 
wrote  a  grammar  (1874)  and  dictionary  (1874)  of 


1080 


woman's  lacrosse  team  is  composed  of  12  players. 
(1940) 


from  a  cellulose  base  dissolved  ui  a  volatile  organic 

solvent,  are  used  to  coat  automobiles,  furniture,  See  Tad  Stanwwk,  Lacrotw 

textiles,  paper,  cables,  and  metal  ware     The  for-  La  Cru»,  Ramon  de:  »ee  CRUZ,  RAM6x  i>»  LA. 

mum  may  be  varied  to  impart  durability,  hardness,  Lactantiua,   Lucius   Caelius   Firmianus    (loVshue 

waterproofness,  gloss,  or  adherence  or  to  reduce  sS'teua  furtafia'nus  lakt&n'shus),  o  260-340,  CJins- 

bnttleness    Nitrocellulose  (pyroxylin)  lacquers  are  ttan  author  and  apologist,   b.  Africa,  where  he 

the  most  widely  employed     The  slower-drying  studied  Latin  rhetoric  and  literature     He  taught 

natural  lacquers  are  oleoresms  obtained  from  the  rhetoric  at  Diocletian's  school  m  Nicomedia  and 

juice  of  trees,  especially  of  Rhus  oernicifero,  a  su-  was  converted  to  Christianity     Later  (c  31ft)  he 

mac  of  SE  Asia     Lacquer  work  was  one  of  the  was  Latin  tutor  at  Trier  to  Cnspus,  Constantme's 

Hw  works,  which  were  influenced  by  C 


earliest  industrial  arts  of  the  Orient  It  was  highly 
developed  m  India,  the  Chinese  inlaid  it  with  ivory, 
jade,  coral,  or  abalone  and  wore  unrivaled  in  mak- 
ing articles  carv  ed  from  lacquer  The  art  spread  to 
Korea,  then  to  Japan,  where  it  attained  new  ex- 
pressions, as  in  gold  lacquer  Fine  Oriental  ware 
mav  have  over  M  coats,  each  coat  is  dried  and 
smoothed  with  a  whetstone  The  ware  may  be 
decorated  in  color,  gold,  or  silver  and  enhanced  by 
modeled  reliefs,  engraving,  or  caivmg  Buddhist 
monasteries  encouraged  the  art  and  now  preserve 
some  of  the  oldest  pieces  extant,  the  temple  of 


tho  Cree  language     See  biography  by  Kathenno    La  Crosse  (lu  kros)    1  City  (pop    1,407),  co  seat  of 
Hughes  (1911)  Rush  co  ,  W  central  Kansas,  NW  of  Great  Bend, 

in  an  oil  and  natural-gas  region,  foundod  1876,  me 
1880    «  City  (pop   42.707),  co   seat  of  La  Crosse 


Lacombe  (lakom'),  town  (pop  1,808),  8  central 
Alta  ,  8  of  Edmonton  and  ou  the  Red  Deer  and 
Blindman  rivers,  in  a  ranch  and  mixed  farming 
area  A  dominion  government  experimental  farm 
is  here 

Lacon  (la'knn),  city  (pop  1,627),  co  seat  of  Mar- 
shall co  ,  N  central  111  ,  on  the  Illinois  rivor  above 
Poona,  m  a  grain  region,  laid  out  1826,  me  18,i9 
L«  Condamine,  Charles  Marie  de  (sharl'mare'du  la 
kodameV),  1701-74,  French  tiaveler  and  mathe- 
matical geographer  He  was  one  of  a  group  sent 
to  Peru  in  1735  to  measure  tho  length  of  an  arc  of 
one  degree  of  the  meridian  at  tho  equator  While  in 
South  America  he  made  the  first  scientific  explora- 
tion of  the  Amazon  region  His  journal  was  pub- 
lished in  1751 

Laconia  (lukcVneu)  or  Lacedaemon  (lasud^'mun), 
ancient  region,  S  Peloponnesus,  Greece,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Mossema  and  on  the  north  by  Arcadia 
and  Argohs  On  the  Eurotas,  the  principal  river, 
stood  SPARTA,  the  capital  There  wore  approxi- 
mately 100  towns  in  the  region  Lacorua  or  La- 
korua  is  today  a  nome  of  Greece 
Laconia,  city  (pop  13,484),  co  seat  of  Belknap  co  , 
central  N  H  ,  N  of  Concoid  and  on  the  Wmmpesau- 
kee  river,  me  as  a  town  18o5,  as  a  city  1893  It 
is  the  industrial  and  trade  center  of  a  resort  legion 
of  lakes  and  rivers,  with  hosiery  mills  and  manu- 
facture of  metal  castings,  knitting  machines,  and 
wood  and  paper  products  North  of  tho  city  are 
the  suburbs  Lakeport,  headquarters  of  the  U  H 
mail  boat  on  Lake  Wmnipehaukee.  and  The  Weirs, 
a  resort  Lacoma's  broadcasting  station  was  the 
first  in  the  state  An  international  dog-sled  derby 
is  held  here  annually 

Lacordaire,  Jean  Baphste  Henri  (zhft'  batast'  are' 
IfikdrdeV),  1802-61,  French  Roman  Catholic 
preacher  and  liberal  He  was  ordained  (1827)  and 
came  under  the  influence  of  LAMKNNAIS  and  col- 
laborated with  htm  on  Avrnir,  a  journal  to  support 
ultramontamsm  and  absolute  liberty  for  the  Churc  h 
in  the  state  After  papal  condemnation  of  the  jour- 
nal Lacordaire  retired  with  Lamennais  and  then 
submitted  He  returned  to  Paris  to  preach  at 
Notre  Dame  and  became  known  as  one  of  the  great- 
est of  Catholic  preachers  In  his  sermons,  the  lit- 
erary and  social  sensation  of  tho  day,  he  never 
ceased  to  praise  liberalism,  although  less  extremely 


son  Hw  works,  which  were  influenced  by  Ciceio 
and  Seneca,  were  sincere,  well-written  expositions 
of  Christian  doctrine,  but  erroneous  m  theological 
details  Such  were  The  Divine  institutions  (Ditnnae 
institutwnes),  the  Epitome,  and  On  God's  Wrath 
(De  ira  Dei)  On  the  Death  of  the  Persecutors  (De 
morlibus  persecutorum),  telling  of  the  horrible  end 
of  such  anti-Christian  emperors  as  Nero,  Domitian, 
and  Deems,  was  very  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages 
The  poem  On  the  Phoenix  (De  ave  pheoenve),  a 
source  of  Cynewulf 's  Chnst,  may  possibly  have  been 

.  .  — -  r — ~,  —  ^-~  —      by  Lactantms 

Horvu-ji,  neai  Nara,  Japan,  possesses  a  Chinese-  lactic  acid,  organic  acid,  a  colorless,  liquid  corn- 
made  sword  acabbard  of  the  8th  cent  Notable  pound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  It  occuis 
laoquer  artists  include  Ogata  Korm  (17th  cent)  in  thiee  forms,  differing  in  their  effect  on  polarised 
and  Shibata  Yewlm!  (19th  cent )  In  the  17th  light — dextro-  or  d-lactic  acid,  levo-  or  1-lactac 
cent  ,  Western  European  imitations  were  popular-  acid,  and  the  optically  inactive  or  oidmary  form 
ized  as  JAPANNINO  and  carried  to  great  perfection  The  ordinary  acid  is  present  m  sour  milk  and  in 
in  France  in  the  VERNIS  MARTIN  developed  bv  the  kumiss,  causing  the  sour  tasto  and  being  formed  by 
Martin  brothers  under  Louis  XV  Commercial  the  fermentation  of  the  milk  sugar,  lactose  The 

acid  is  formed  in  animals  as  a  result  of  muscular 
activity,  and  some  thus  formed  i«  changed  back  to 
glycogen  It  is  miscible  with  water  and  alcohol  in 
all  proportions  For  commercial  and  industrial 
pui  poses  lactic  acid  is  usually  prepared  by  bacterial 
fermentation  of  glucose  The  acid  and  some  of  its 
salts  are  used  in  medicine  Calcium  lactato,  foi 
example,  a  soluble  salt,  is  used  as  a  source  of  cal- 
cium for  the  human  system  The  commercial  acid 


work  of  the  19th  cent  brought  a  decline  in  artistic 
merit  See  E  F  Strange,  Catalogue  of  Japanese 
Lacquer  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (1924) 
and  Chinese  Lacquer  (1926),  J  J  Mattiello,  od  , 
Protective  and  Decorative  Coatings,  Vols  I  and 
III  (1941) 


—    ,.._..    ,,  __    ... js  used  m  tanning  and  dyeing 

co  ,  W  Wis  ,  at  the  foot  of  high  bluff «  on  the  Missis-   lactose  (luk'tcis)  or  milk  sugar,  white,  crystalline, 


sippi,  where  the  Black  and  La  Crosse  rivers  enter, 
in  a  dairy  area,  me  1856  A  Fiench  fur-trading 
post  was  here  in  tho  late  18th  cent  Later  the  oitv 
had  a  thriving  lumber  industi  v,  which  in  turn  gave 
way  to  numeious  manufactures  (air-conditioning 
systems,  rubber  footwear,  brewery  products,  and 
farm  implements)  La  Croase  is  the  scat  of  a  state 
teachers  college  and  a  Catholic  normal  school 
Points  of  interest  aie  Riverside  Park,  containing  a 
U  S  fish  hatchery,  Mynck  Park,  with  a  zoo  and  an 
Indian  mound,  and  Grandad  Bluff,  the  city's 
highest  crag 

lacrosse  (Iukr6s'),  national  sport  of  Canada  plaved 
by  two  teams  of  10  players  each — goalkeeper, 
point,  cover  point,  first  defense,  becond  defense, 
center,  first  attack,  se<  ond  attac  k,  inside  home,  and 
outside  home  The  rectangular,  grass-covered  play- 
ng  fiold  is  80  to  70  v  d  wide  bv  110  vd  lom  ~ 


not  as  sweat  a»  sucrose  (cane  sugar),  occurnng  in 
the  milk  of  mammals,  m  the  ceils  of  the  mammary 
glands,  and  sometimes  in  tho  urine  during  prog- 
nancy  It  is  not  found  in  plants  Chemically, 
it  is  a  CARBOHYDRATE,  a  disacchande  with  a  mole- 
cule consisting  of  the  same  number  of  atoms  of 
carbon  (12),  hydrogen  (22),  and  oxygen  (11)  as 
sucrose  and  maltose,  but  differing  from  both  in 
structure  It  yield*,  on  hydrolysis,  the  sugais 
d-glucose  and  d-galac  tose,  which  are  also  produced 
from  lactose  by  tho  action  of  tho  enzyme  lactose, 
and  it  yieldrt  LACTIC  ACID  on  fermentation  by  cer- 
tain bacteria,  although  it  is  not  affected  by  01- 
dinary  yeast  It  reacts  with  Fehhng's  solution  It 
is  important  in  tho  diet  of  the  young  of  mammals 
Commercially  it  is  produced  from  the  lactose  in 
the  whey  of  cow's  milk 


-«,  .  -  --     ,  ~  .„..„     _  ..,,    La  Cueva,  Juan  de.  see  CUBVA,  JUAN  DE  LA 

goals  face  each   other  80  yd    apart,  ea<h   goal,    Ladd,  Edwin  Fremont,  1859-1925,  Am< 


square  (6  ft  x  6  ft  )  at  the  mouth,  tapers  off  for 
7  ft  A  faung-off  circle,  10  ft  in  radius  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  field,  is  the  area  of  initial  play  The  ball, 
7%  to  8  in  in  circumference  and  5  to  5^  oz  m 
weight,  is  made  of  sponge  rubber  The  stick,  or 
croase — from  which  the  game  gets  its  name  because 
of  its  resemblance  to  a  bishop's  crosier — consists  of 
a  handle  and  an  adjustable,  pockethke,  meshwork 
head  in  which  the  ball  is  received,  carried,  and 
paused  Teams  direct  their  play  toward  advancing 
the  ball  so  that  it  can  be  hurled  with  the  crosse  or 
kicked  into  the  opponent's  goal  (each  goal  counting 
one  point)  and  toward  defending  their  own  goal 
The  team  scoring  the  most  points  wins  Only  the 
goalkeeper  may  touch  the  ball  with  his  hands,  and 


and  political  leader,  b  Somerset  co  ,  Maine, 
grad.  tlniv  of  Maine,  1884  From  1890  to  1916 
ho  was  dean  of  the  school  of  chemistry  and  phar- 
macy at  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 
and  later  (1916-21)  was  president  of  the  college 
He  served  (1902-21)  as  food  commissioner  of 
North  Dakota,  hm  campaign  against  adulteiated 
food  prodm  tn  and  his  efforts  to  protect  the  farmois 
from  speculators  and  distributors  brought  him  no- 
tional prommenc  e  With  the  support  of  the  NON- 
PAHIISAN  LLAGUK,  he  was  elected  (1920)  to  the 
U  H  Senate  and  thereafter  was  associated  with  the 
farm  bloc  He  advoc  ated  recognition  of  the  1IS8R 
and  viaited  that  country  in  1923  He  supported 
Robert  M  La  Follette  for  President  in  1924  and 


>  field  man  may  enter  the  crease  (the  18  ft  x  12  ft       was  read  out  of  the  Republican  party 

area  surrounding  the  goal)     Much  physical  contact    Ladd,  George  Trumbull,  1842-1921,  American  phi- 

is  permitted,  but  personal  and  technical  fouls  are      losopher,  b   Pamesville,  Ohio,  grad    Western  Ite- 

penalized  bv  disqualification  or  by  temporary  sua-     serve  Univ  ,  1864,  and  Andover  Theological  Senu- 

penaions,   thus  leaving  the  team  with  a  player  "  '          

handicap     A  referee  and  a  judge  are  the  officials 

A  game  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  16  mm 

each,  and  overtime  periods  of  1  mm  each  are  played 

m  the  event  of  a  tie     The  game  was  developed, 

without  many  fixed  rules,  bv  North  Amonc-an  In- 

....         .  ._ j.      dians  on  open  fields  and  was  plaved  in  a  battering.      «/  *  r»j^«/«,VM.<«,  »  aunwwyu  \iom  ,  rev   ou  .  iwi  11 

than  before     He  entered  the  Dominican  order  m     rough-and-tumble  manner     It  was  adopted  and      Philosophy  of  Mind  (1896).  and  KnowUtdae   Life 
1840    He  greeted  the  Revolution  of  1848  with  joy      named  lacrosse  by  French  settlers  in  Canada,  and     and  Reality  (1909).  *w>w«tge.  ^e, 

and  sat  for  a  while  as  a  deputy    Tho  coup  d'etat      it  became  increasingly  popular - — 

of  Napoleon  III  sent  him  into  voluntary  exile,  after     treal  Lacrosse  Club  was  organ. , 

he  had  attacked  the  government  unsparingly    In     the  rules  of  the  game  were  standardized    After  tho 

Canadian  Parliament  adopted  (1867)  lacrosse  as 

the  national  game  of  Canada,  the  National  La- 
crosse Association   (now  the  Canadian  Lacrosse 

Association)  was  established  as  the  governing  body 

of  the  sport    Lacrosse  has  enjoyed  wide  following 

as  a  sport  for  amateurs  suite  that  time,  and  the 

game  was  played  professionally  in  Canada  by  12- 

man  teams  between  1920  and  1932.    In  the  1930s 

"box  lacrosse" — played  by  teams  of  seven  on  a 

smaller  and  usually  indoor  field — was  introduced, 
'a  following  after  the 


nary,  1869  He  taught  at  Yale  from  1881  "until  his 
retirement  in  1906  Much  influenced  bv  Lotzo  and 
the  German  philosophers,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
introduce  expeumental  psychology  into  Amenta, 
being  the  founder  of  tho  psychology  laboratory  at 
Yale  Among  the  writings  of  Ladd  are  Elements 

of  Physiological  Psi/rhology  (1887,  rev   ed  ,  I 

s  was  auoptea  ana      "'-' *     -'  "     '  "* " 

.,  , „ — lers  in  Canada,  and      „  , ,. 

it  became  increasingly  popular    By  185b  the  Mon-   Ladd,  William,  1778-1841,  American  peace  advo 
.....  r  ™  .  jjized,  and  by  1860     cate,  b   Kxeter,  Nil,  grad    Harvard,  1797     H 


1861  he  was  elected  to  the  French  Acadernv  Father 
Lacordaire  is  said  by  his  preaching  to  have  con- 
verted countless  aouU  See  M  V  Woodgate,  Pert 
Locordairt,  Leader  of  Youth  (1039) 

Laeoste,  Ren6  (run*'  lakdst'),  1905-,  Fronch  tennis 
player  He  first  learned  tennis  m  1919  in  England, 
and  in  a  few  years  he  was  one  of  the  top  players  in 
France  He  won  the  British  singles  championship 
(1925,  1928)  and  the  US.  singles  championship 
(1926,  1927).  He  wa»  a  member  of  the  French 
team  that  won  the  Davis  Cup  in  1927,  and  until 
1929  he  helped  defend  the  trophy  for  France.  He 
is  the  author  of  Lacottt  on  Tennis  (1028). 

lacquer    (la'kur),  a  solution  of  film-forming  ma- 


commanded sailing  vessels  until  the  outbreak  of  tho 
War  of  1812,  when  he  retired  to  a  farm  in  Maine. 
In  1820  he  began  to  write  and  speak  against  war 
and  m  1828  founded  the  American  Peace  Society, 
of  which  he  was  president  until  his  death  He 
wrote  An  Essay  on  a  Congress  of  Natwns  (1840,  ed 
with  introduction  by  James  Brown  Scott,  1916), 
which  contained  a  concrete  plan  for  a  world  organi- 
zation involving  both  a  congress  of  nations  and  a 
court  of  nations  In  populaming  this  plan,  Ladd 
had  the  help  of  Elihu  BUHHITT,  who  earned  on  his 

TT  — .     work.  SeeM  E  Curti,  The  American  Peace  Cru- 

v^Tu11!*!1*"  Umtc?  States— particularly  m  the     wd«,    1816-1860    (1929);    biography    by    Georg 
North  Atlantic  states— and  today  it  is  played,     Sohwarzenberger  (1935).      ^^ 


acquer   (la'kur),  a  solution  of  film-forming  ma-  under  the  supervision  of  the  U.S.   Intercollegiate  Ltdd,  village  (pop.  1  166)   N  HI..  NW  of  La  Salle 

trials,  either  natural  resins  or  synthetic,  uaualiv  Lacrosse  Association,  m  many  colleges  in  thtTNE  m  a  farm  wea;  me.  1890 

2?    iSi  **  *  «<"»*!?*,  transparent  or  pigmented  United  States.   From  time  to  time  the  number  of  Ladd-Franklin,    Christine.    1847-1930    American 

Quick-drying  synthetic  lacquers,  commonly  made  players  on  lacrosse  teams  ha»  fluctuated;  today  a  eoientiat,k  WtoSorTOo^ 

Crow  rrfracM  are  adfcated  by  SMALL  CAPITAL*.  TlM  k*y  to  prtttuadtdoa  fec«  pa**  L 


She  was  the  first  woman  student  to  enter  Johns 
Hopkins  (1878),  her  special  studies  being  directed 
toward  logic  and  the  theory  of  color  In  1882  she 
married  Fabian  Franklin,  mathematician  and  edi- 
tor She  studied  in  Gottingen  (1891-92)  and 
worked  in  Helmholta's  laboratory,  evolving  from 
her  studies  of  tho  theories  of  Ewald  Henng  and 
Helmholtz  the  theory  of  color  vision  which  bears 
her  name  and  which  is  described  in  Colour  and 
Colour  Theories  (1929),  a  collection  of  her  papers 
Ladies'  Peace  see  CAMBRAI,  TREATY  OF 
Ladislas.  For  rulers  thus  named,  see  LADISLAUS, 
LANCELOT,  ULADISLAUB 

Ladlslaus  I,  king  of  Bohemia-  see  LADISLAUS  V, 
king  of  Hungary 

Ladislaus  II,  King  of  Bohemia  see  ULADISLAUS  II, 
king  of  Hungary 

Ladislaus  I  or  Saint  Ladislaus,  Hung  Ldnzld  I, 
1040-95,  king  of  Hungary  (1077-95).  At  the  invi- 
tation of  his  sister,  the  widowed  queen  of  Croatia, 
he  invaded  and  conqueied  that  country  m  1091 
He  successfully  fought  the  CUMANB,  compelling 
those  whose  lives  he  spared  to  turn  Christian  and 
to  settle  m  designated  regions  Ho  supported  Pope 
Giegory  VII  against  Emperor  Henry  IV,  but  re- 
jected Gregoiy's  suggestion  that  he  swear  fealty 
to  the  papacy  He  modified  the  Hungarian  criminal 
code  and  issued  laws  safeguarding  private  prop- 
erty In  Hungarian  tiadition  he  is  the  model  of 
chivalry  and  valor  He  secured  the  canonization 
of  St  Stephen,  and  he  was  canonized  himself  m 
1198  Feast  June  27 

LadislausIV,  Hung  Ldsztt  IV,  1262  90,  king  of 
Hungaiv  (1272-90),  son  and  SUCCPSSOI  of  Stephen 
V  His  rnothei  was  a  Cuman,  and  Ladislaus  be- 
came unpopular  bv  adopting  Cuman  customs  and 
surrounding  himself  with  Cuman  followers  Dur- 
ing his  reign  Hungary  fell  into  anarchv,  tho  groat 
landowners  seizing  power  and  the  lower  classes 
forming  leagues  for  protection  against  thorn  Thoro 
wero  scvoial  revolts  against  the  king,  who  was 
hnallv  slain  bv  the  Cumana  He  died  henle^s,  his 
successor,  Andrew  III  (1290-1301),  who  issued 
fiom  another  branch  of  the  At  pad  dynasty,  was 
succeeded  as  king  of  Hungary  bv  King  Wenceilmis 
III  of  Bohemia 

Ladislaus  V  or  Ladislaus  Posthumus  (pos'ehoomus), 
Hung  LdHzld  V,  1440-67,  king  of  Hungary  (1444 
57)  and,  as  Ladislau*  I,  king  of  Bohemia  (145J  -57), 
posthumous  sou  of  the  German  king,  ALBERT  II 
Ladislaus  was  duke  of  Austna  bv  birth,  was 
claimed  as  king  by  the  majority  of  the  Bohemian 
diet,  and  was  elected  king  of  Hungatv  at  the  death 
(1444)  of  LMJISI  urs  III  of  Poland  who  after  1440 
had  ruled  Hungary  as  Uladislaus  I  However,  his 
guardian,  Emperor  }•  RFDERU  K  III  at  whose  toutt 
Ladislaus  Posthumus  grew  up,  refused  to  surrender 
the  box  to  Austria  or  to  Hungaiv  or  to  Bohemia 
In  1451  tho  Austnans  rebelled  and  demanded  that 
Fredoiirk  return  their  young  duke,  this  was  done 
in  1452  In  1453  Ladlslaus  was  frowned  king  of 
Bohemia  and  entered  Hungaiy  He  governed 
neither  realm  howevci  ,(»FOH<,F  01  POD*  HK  \nwas 
regent  in  Bohemia  John  HIINAAOI  in  Hungary 
After  the,  death  (1456)  of  Hunvadi,  I'lrich  Cillei,  a 

Grerful  magnate  under  whose  influence  the  king 
come,  became  regent  Cillei  was  murder ed  in 
1457,  and  the  king  procured  the  assassination  of 
Ladislaus  Hunvadi,  John's  son,  whom  he  suspected 
of  t  ho  crime  H  o  then  fled  to  Pi  ague,  where  he  died 
of  the  plague  He  was  succeeded  in  Austria  bv  his 
Hapnhurg  relatives,  in  Bohemia  hy  George  of  Pode- 
biad,  and  in  Hungary  by  M  \TIHHS  COHVINVS 

Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples   see  L^vrtcior 

Ladislaus  I,  Pol  Wladystaw  Lokietek  [the  short], 
12bfr  1333,  Polish  ruler  (1300-33).  ci owned  king  m 
1320  He  restored  the  Polish  kingdom  partitioned 
since  1138  (see  PIAST),  hut  lost  Pomernma  to  tho 
Teutonic  Knight?  His  son  and  successor  w  as  Casi- 
tnir  III 

Ladislaus  II  or  Ladislaus  Jagiello  (vagye'lf.),  1350?- 
1434,  king  of  Poland  (1386-1434),  grand  duko  of 
Lithuania  (1377-86),  founder  of  the  JVQIFLT.O 
dynasty.  Ho  acceded  to  the  Polish  throne  by  mar- 
rying Queen  JADWKM,  was  baptized,  nnd  converted 
Lithuania  to  Christianity  The  resulting  union  of 
the  two  nations,  Jagiello's  victory  over  tho  Teu- 
tonic Knights  at  Tannenberg  (1410),  and  the  First 
Peace  of  TORTJN  (1411)  were  the  mam  events  of 
his  reign  His  son,  Ladlslaus  III,  succeeded  him 

Ladislaus  III,  1424-44,  king  of  Poland  (1434-44) 
and,  as  Uladislaus  I,  king  of  Hungary  (1440-44), 
son  of  Ladislaus  II  and  Jadwiga  of  Poland  and 
grandson  of  Louis  I  of  Hungary  He  led  two  cru- 
sades against  the  Turks,  the  first  (1443)  was  highly 
successful,  but  tho  second  ended  m  his  defeat  and 
death  at  the  battle  of  Varna 

Ladislaus  IV,  1595-1648,  king  of  Poland  (16.32-48), 
son  and  successor  of  SIOISMUND  III  His  reign  was 
marked  by  struggles  with  his  subjects  ana  wars 
with  the  Swedes,  the  Russians,  and  the  Turks 
Ladlslaus  m  the  later  years  vainly  sought  to  estab- 
lish his  authority  against  that  of  the  nobles  The 
Chmielmcki  revolt  broke  out  and  was  unsettled  at 
his  death  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  JOHN 
II  (John  Casimn) 

Ltdishms  Herman,  1043-1102,  king  of  Poland  (1079- 
1102);  brother  of  BOLESLAUB  II  His  reign  was 
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marked  by  weakness  At  his  death  the  kingdom  was 
divided  between  his  two  sons  (see  BOLBSI.AUS  III) 

Ladoga,  Lake  (la'dOgti,  Rus  la'dugfi),  Finnish 
Laatokka  (la'tdk-ka),  Rus  Ladoxhtkoye  Ozero  (la'- 
dushskttyu  6'zylra),  lake,  area  c.7,000  sqmi  ,  8 
Karelo-Finnish  8SR  and  NW  European  R8F8R, 
in  Karelia,  NE  of  Leningrad  The  largest  lake  in 
Europe,  it  is  130  mi  long  and  80  mi  wide  and  has 
a  maximum  depth  of  732  ft  Its  shores  are  low 
and  marshy  in  the  south,  rofkv  and  indented  in 
the  north  The  lake  is  subject  to  autumn  storms 
and  freezes  every  year  for  two  months  in  the  north 
and  four  months  m  the  south,  navigation  is  diffi- 
cult Chief  among  the  many  rivers  that  feed  the 
lake  are  the  Svir,  descending  from  Lake  Onega;  the 
Vuoksi,  which  forms  the  outlet  of  the  Saima  lake 
system  of  Finland,  and  the  Volkhov,  rorning  from 
Lake  Ilmon  The  mam  outlet  is  the  Neva,  which 
flows  W  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland  Schlusselburg 
(now  Petrokrepost)  tommauds  the  Neva  exit 
Among  the  many  islands  m  the  northern  part  of 
tho  lake  IH  that  of  Valaarn  (I1  inrush  Valama  or 
Valamo),  with  a  famous  Russian  monastery  dating 
from  the  12th  cent  or  earlier  Until  the  Finmsh- 
Kusamn  War  of  1939-40,  the  northern  part  of  the 
lake  belonged  to  Finland,  cession  of  the  Finnish 
shore  to  the  USSR  wan  confirmed  by  the  peace 
treatv  of  1947  During  the  defenwe  of  Leningrad 
against  the  Germans  in  the  Second  World  War,  the 
frozen  Lake  Ladoga  was  the  lifeline  by  which 
Leningrad  wan  supplied  in  the  winters  from  1941  to 
1943  Because  of  the  difficulties  of  navigation,  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Ladoga  is  paralleled  by  the 
Ladoga  Canals,  100  mi  long,  connecting  the  Svir 
and  Neva  rivers  and  forming  part  of  the  MARITNSK 
SYSTFM  and  the  Baltic- White  Sea  Canal  System 

Ladoma,  town  (pop  1,279),  NE  Texas,  NE  of 
Dallas,  in  a  farm  area 

Ladrones  Islands   see  MARIANAS  I«I,\NDK 

Ladue  (ludoo',  -diV),  city  (pop  3,981),  E  Mo, 
near  St  Louis,  me  as  a  town  1928  as  a  city  1936 

ladybird  or  ladybug,  member  of  a  widely  distributed 
family  of  beetles,  the  Coccmellidae  Tho  lady- 
bird is  oval  or  round  and  neaily  hemispherical, 
usually  reddish  or  yellow  spotted  with  black  or 
black  spotted  with  led  or  yellow  Both  the  adult 
and  the  larva  of  most  species  feed  chiefly  on  aphids, 
scale  insects,  and  other  injurious  insects  One  of 
the  imported  species  is  the  Australian  ladybird, 
which  devours  the  cottony-cushion  scale,  a  threat 
to  the  citrus  fruit  crops  There  are  two  injurious 
herbivoious  species,  the  Mexican  bean  beetle, 
which  has  spread  through  the  E  United  States  and 
N  to  Canada,  and  tho  squash  beetle,  which  eats 
leaves  of  squash,  pumpkin,  and  related  plants 

Lady  Day  or  Annunciation    see  MARY 

Lady  Margaret  Hall   see  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  a  vague  figure,  endowed  with 
magical  powers,  who  gave  the  sword  Lxcalibur  to 
King  Arthur  According  to  one  storv  she  inhabited 
a  miragehke  castle  on  an  island  in  a  wonderful  lake 
She  has  been  identified  variously  with  Morgan  le 
Fay  und  Vivien  Seo  ARTHURIAN  LtA.i-Nn  The 
poem  The  Lady  of  the  fMke,  hy  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
is  a  completely  different  romantic  story 

Ladysmith  (la'dcsmlth).  town  (pop  1,70ft),  on  SE 
Vancouver  Island,  SW  British  Columbia,  on  an 
inlet  of  tho  Strait  of  Georgia  SSE  of  Nanaimo  Its 
industries  include  coal  mining  and  oystei  culture 

Ladysmith,  town  (pop  140S3),  N  Natal  piov  , 
Union  of  South  4fnca  It  was  named  for  the  wife 
of  the  colonial  governor  Sir  Harry  Smith  a  Spanish 
woman  whom  he  rescued  in  the  Penmsulnr  \Var 
Sir  George  White's  British  forces  weie  besieged 
hero  (1899-1900)  by  the  Boers  under  Petrus  Jou- 
bcrt  There  are  light  industries  The  population 
includes  4,970  Euiopeans 

Ladysmith,  city  (pop  3  ti71),  co  seat  of  Rusk  co  , 
N  Wis  ,  NNE  of  Eau  Claire  and  on  tho  Flambeau, 
in  a  lake  and  woods  region,  me  1905  Woodwork- 
ing and  canning  are  done 

lady's-slipper  or  moccasin  flower,  handsome  wild 
flower  of  tho  genus  Cvpnpedium  of  the  orchid 
family,  represented  m  nearly  30  species,  about  10 
of  which  ate  native  to  North  America  Among 
those  of  North  America  are  white-,  yellow-,  and 
pink-flowered  forms  Both  the  stemless  lady '«- 
shpper  (Cypnpediiim  acaule)  and  tho  showy  lady's- 
slipper  (C  spectalnle  or  ('  retina*),  which  is  tho 
floral  emblem  of  Minnesota,  have  pink  flowers  The 
flowers  appeared  in  Indian  ceremonial  iites  One 
of  the  easiest  of  the  native  orchids  to  grow  in  the 
garden  w  the  vellow  ladv's-slipper  (C  pubeacens) 
Tho  roots  of  this  species  as  well  as  those  of  the  small 
vellow  ladv's-shpper  (C  pareiflorum}  have  been 
used  medicinally  The  name  ladv's-slipper  is 
sometimes  applied  to  garden  balsam  or  impatiens 

Lae  (la'?,  II),  town,  on  E  New  Guinea,  m  the 
Morobe  dist  ,  Territory  of  New  Guinea,  on  Huon 
Gulf  It  was  founded  in  1927  to  serve  air  transport 
lines  into  near-by  gold  fields  In  the  Second  World 
Wat  it  was  occupied  in  1942  by  the  Japanese  and 
regained  in  1943  by  Allied  forces 

Laeken,  Belgium   see  LAKBN, 

Lael  (la'el),  father  of  a  Oerahonite    Num  3  24. 

Laelius,  Caius  (ka'yus  le'lSus),  d.  c.165  B  C  .  Ro- 
man general,  consul  in  190  B  C.  He  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  and  companion  of  BCIPIO  AFHICANITS 


LAFAYETTE 

MAJOR  from  youth,  and  he  was  with  him  in  eam- 

Siigns,  always  holding  cominandH  under  his  fnend 
IB  son  Caios  Laelius  Sapiens  (sa'peunz),  b  c  186 
B  C  ,  consul  in  140  B  C  ,  was  famous  for  his  friend- 
ship with  Scipio  Africanus  Mmor  Cicero  named 
one  of  his  great  works  Laeliut,  sine,  DC  amtcttta 
[Laelius,  or,  on  friendship] 

Laennec,  Rend  Theophile  Hyacinth*  (runa'  taofel' 
yasetlaanelf'),  1781-1826,  French  physician  While 
connected  with  the  Nerker  Flospital  in  Paris  he 
mvonted  the  stethoscope,  which  he  described  in  his 
hook  (1819),  and  devised  the  method  of  ausculta- 
tion for  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  chest,  winch, 
with  the  percussion  method  of  Leopold  Auen- 
bruggor,  established  the  modern  technique  See 
study  by  Noho  Mumey  (1932) 

Laer,  Pieter  van    see  LAAR,  PIBTBR  VAN 

Laertes  (liiur'toz),  m  Greek  mythology,  king  of 
Itha<  a  He  w  is  the  father  of  Odysseus  and  helped 
to  kill  Penelope's  suitors  when  Odysseus  returned 
from  his  adventures  Laertes  was  one  of  the 
AROONAUT  heroes,  and  he  also  took  part  in  the 
CAIYPONIAN  HUNT 

Lae*rtius,  Diogenes   we  DIOOFNES  LAftimus 

Laessle,  Albert  (los'10),  1*77-,  American  sculptor,  b 
Philadelphia  Ho  studied  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Hno  \rts,  where  he  later  taught 
(1919-JQ)  HIH  bronzes  present  animal  life  with 
grotesque  and  droll  humoi  In  the  parks  of  Phila- 
delphia are  Hilly  (a  goat)  and  two  bronze  penguins 
Other  works  are  Chantulcer,  Turtle  and  Lizards, 
and  Klue-eyed  Lizard  (all  Pa  Acad  of  the  Fine 
Arts)  and  Victory  (an  eagle)  and  Turning  Turtle 
(both  Metropolitan  Mus  ) 

Laetare  (latn'ra)  (Latin, -rejoice],  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  name  of  the  fourth  Sunday 
in  Lent,  so  called  from  the  first  word  of  the  introit 
On  Laetare  Sunday  the  Goldon  Rose  is  blessed, 
this  is  a  gift  from  the  pope  to  a  sovereign  or  other 
person  or  to  a  citv ,  a  kingdom  or  the  like,  given  m 
appreciation  of  service  to  the  Church  An  analogous 
custom  in  the  annual  award  by  the  Univ  of  Notre 
Dame  of  the  Laetare  medal  to  a  leading  American 
Catholic  lav  man 

La  Farge,  John  (hi  fiirzh'),  1835-1910,  American 
artist,  wntei,  and  worker  in  stained  glass,  b 
New  York  city,  studied  with  William  Morns  Hunt 
in  Ncwpoit,  R  I  ,  and  Couture  in  Paris  He  began 
as  a  painter  of  landscapes  and  figure  compositions, 
but  in  1876  was  ( ommis-sioned  to  decorate  Trinity 
Church  Boston,  and  thereafter  devoted  himself 
primai  ily  to  rnurul  painting  and  the  manufacture 
and  design  of  stained  glass  For  his  achievements 
in  this  latter  hold  he  received  the  insignia  of  tho 
Legion  of  Honor  from  the  French  government  An 
eclectic  artist  and  a  man  of  the  widest  culture, 
fnend  of  Henry  Adams  and  Henry  James,  La  Farge 
did  much  to  create  a  sound  tradition  of  the  fine  arta 
m  Amenca.  His  nun  alb  in  Trinity  Church  and  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  New  York,  set  a  standard 
for  the  art  unsurpassed  in  the  United  States  A 
lifelong  Catholic,  he  did  much  of  his  best  work  for 
,.  hutches  He  invented  opaline  glasn,  and  his  splen- 
did windows  may  be  admired  in  the  churches  of 
Buffalo,  N  Y ,  and  Worcester.  Mass ,  and  the 
chapels  of  Harvard  and  Columbia  universities  La 
Fargo  worked  in  many  modia  His  water  colors  and 
drawings  are  well  known,  particularly  those  com- 
memorating his  visit  to  the  South  Seas  in  1880  His 
easel  paintings  are  m  many  leading  American  mu- 
seums HIH  writings  and  lectures  on  art  are  dis- 
tinguished for  thoir  urbanity,  balanced  judgment 
and  admirable  style  Among  them  are  ("onndera- 
tiuns  on  Painting,  (1895),  An  Artut'e  Letters  from 
Japan  (1897).  The  Hi$htr  Life  in  \rt  (1908),  and 
Reminiscence*  of  the  South  Seas  (1912)  See  study 
by  Roval  Cortissoz  (1911) 

La  Farge,  Oliver  (hi  f  uzh'),  1901-,  American  writer 
and  anthropologist,  b  New  York  city,  grad  Har- 
vaid  (B  \  ,  1924.  M  A  ,  1929)  He  conducted 
three  archaeological  expeditions  to  Arizona  and 
two  ethnological  expeditions  to  Guatemala  and  one 
to  Mexico  He  uses  his  field  experience  and  knowl- 
edge to  authenticate  his  reflective  atones  of  Indian 
habit  and  character  Lauohing  Roy  (1929),  a  novel 
of  Navaho  life,  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1929 
Other  works  are  The  fiparks  Fly  Upward  (1931), 
The  Knemi/  Gods  ( 19.47).  and  the  storms  All  the 
Young  Men  (1945)  See  his  autobiographical  Raw 
Material  (1945) 

Laftrgue,  Paul  (pol'  hf.irg'),  1842-1911,  Fiench 
socialist,  b  Cuba,  son-in-law  of  Karl  Marx  With 
Jules  Guosde  he  helped  found  i  Marxist  socialist 
party  in  Fiance  His  man>  writings,  which  were 
influential  in  othei  countries,  include  The  Religion 
of  Capital  (18S7,  Kng  tr  .  1S94)  and  The  Evolution 
of  Property  from  Sarageryto  Cimhzatwn  (1891;  Eng 
tr  ,  189t) 

Lafayette  or  La  Fayette,  Marie  Joseph  Paul  Yres 
Roch  Gilbert  du  Metier,  marquis  de  (mar?'  «h6sef ' 
pol'  Pv'  r6k  zhelber'  du  m6tya'  marke'  du  lafftet'), 
1757-1834,  French  general  and  statesman  He  was 
born  of  a  distinguished  family  and  early  entered 
the  armv  Enthusiastic  over  the  news  Of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  ho  evaded  all  obstacles  laid  in  his 
wav  by  tho  officially  neutral  French  government 
and  left  France  to  join  George  Washington's  armv 
He  arn\ed  (1777)  m  Philadelphia,  where  Congress 
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appointed  him  a  major  genet al     He  quickly  won  Lallan,  William  Mackay  (ma'kC  la'fun),  1848-1909, 

the  close  friendship  of  Washington,  was  wounded  American  journalist  and  art  expert,  b  Ireland    He 

at  Brandy  wine  (1777),  shared   the  hardships  of  '                 ......     ~       - 

Valley  Forge,  and  obtained  a  divisional  command 


, 
After  a  trip  to  France  (1  779-80)  t  where  he  ne- 


, 

became  city  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and,  later,  managing  editor  of  the  Bulletin  He  was 
connected  (1870-77)  with  the  Baltimore  Daily  Bul- 


-fMver a   trip  to  r ranee  {iiiy—ovj^   VYIICJO  uw  iw-      uwuivcivu  \ioi\j~tfj  VVJMI  me  xjuiuinore  LHiuyuiu- 
gotiated  for  French  aid,  he  distinguished  himself  in     letin,  becoming  its  owner  and  editor  Next  he  joined 


, 

the  YORK-TOWN  CAMPAIGN.  Returning  to  France 
in  1781,  Lafayette  later  became  active  in  the 
French  Revolution,  was  elected  vice  president  of 
the  National  Assembly,  and  was  acclaimed  com- 
mander of  the  National  Guard  the  dav  after  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille  (July  ,  1  789)  In  this  kev  position 
he  sought  to  exploit  hi»  immense  popularity  and  to 
maintain  order  bv  acting  as  moderator  between  the 
contending  factions  However,  his  fear  of  civil  war, 
his  lack  of  a  positive  program,  and  the  hostility  of 
the  court  pieyented  him  from  stemming  the  mount- 


, 

the  staff  of  the  New  York  Sun,  of  which,  in  1902, 
he  became  the  owner  Though  not  editor,  he 
closely  supervised  all  departments  and  frequently 
wrote  editorials  His  illustrations  had  been  a 
feature  of  IUH  newspaper  work  since  San  Francisco 
davs,  and  his  Engravings  on  Wood  was  published  in 
1887  As  a  trustee  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  he 
took  an  important  part  in  its  development  Noted 
for  his  wide  knowledge  of  art,  he  was  J  P  Mor- 
gan's chief  adviser  in  assembling  his  ai  t  collections 
Laffan  wrote  Oriental  Ceramic  Art  (1897). 


ing  tide  of  mob  rule    He  took  command  (1791)  of  Lafflte,  Jean  (zha'  htfot'). «  178O-c  1825,  leader  of  a 

the  "aimy  of  the  center,"  formed  in  preparation  band  of  privateersmen  arid  smugglers     The  name 

for  war  against  Austria    After  a  brief  visit  to  Paris  is  more  commonly  spelled  Lafitte    He  and  his  men 

(June,  1792),  when  he  vamlv  attempted  to  save  the  operated  first  off  the  Baratarian  coast  S  of  New 

monarchy,  he  returned  to  the  front,  but  could  not  Orleans  and,  after  1817,  from  the  island  site  of  tho 

bring  himself  to  turn  his  army  against  the  republi-  present  citv  of  Galves-ton,  Texas    His  ships  preyed 

can  factions     While  he  wavered,  the  extremists  on  Spanish  commerce,  the  booty  being  brought 

seized  the  power  in  Pans    Lafayette  left  his  ai  '          ~                 "          '    '              -.      «       ~  . 


y, 

fled  across  the  border  (Aug  19,  1792),  and  was 
captured  and  imprisoned  in  Austria  Liberated 
(1797)  by  Napoleon,  he  returned  to  France  (1799), 
where  he  lived  in  retirement  during  the  First  Em- 
pire In  1824-25  he  visited  the  United  States, 
where  he  was  given  an  unparalleled  welcome  A 
consistent  libeial,  Lafayette  took  part  in  the  July 
Revolution  (1830)  as  a  leader  of  the  moderates 
His  unswerving  courage,  integrity ,  and  idealism 
have  made  him  a  popular  symbol  of  the  bond  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States  His  direct 
descendants,  the  Chambrun  family,  arc  honorary 
U.  S.  citizens  The  modern  Fiench  flag  was  cre- 
ated by  Lafayette  in  July,  1789,  bv  combining  the 
royal  white  with  the  blue  and  red  of  Paris  See 
biographies  by  Brand  Whitlock  (1929),  Bayard 
Tuckerman  (1889),  Charlemagne  Tower  (2  vols  , 
1895).  Joseph  Delteil  (Eng  tr ,  1928),  and  Louis 
Gottschalk  (4  vols,  1935-50)  See  also  S  W. 
Jackson,  La  Fayettc  a  Bibliography  (1930) 
La  Fayette,  Mane  Madeleine  Pioche  de  la  Vergne 
comtesse  de  (mAre'  nmdulPn'  pydsh'  du  la  vfr'nvu, 
kdtes'),  1634-92,  French  novelist  of  the  classical 
period,  whose  chief,  and  only  living,  work,  La 


, 

from  Barataria  through  bayous  to  New  Orleans, 
where  it  was  disposed  of  chiefly  through  the  agency 
of  Pierre  Laffite,  a  brother  A  naval  force  in  Sept  , 
1814,  raided  their  establishment  at  Barataria  and 
their  ships  Laffite,  a  few  day  s  before,  had  refused 
»  British  offer  of  £30,000  and  u  i  ommission  in  the 
royal  navy  if  he  would  aid  the  British  in  their  at- 
tempt on  New  Orleans  Instead  Laffite  turned  his  in- 
formation over  to  the  Americans  and  offered  his 
services  to  them  in  return  for  the  pardon  of  his 
men  Jackson  ace  epted  their  help  and  many  of  the 
Baratarians  participated  with  credit  in  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans  and  wore  subsequently  pardoned 
by  President  Madison  Laffite  returned  to  his  old 
life,  moving  his  base  of  operations  to  the  disputed 
Texas  area,  where  he  gathered  about  him  almost  a 
thousand  followers  He  was  unmolested  until  sev- 
eral members  of  his  colony  attac  ked  American 
property,  whereupon  the  U  S  government  again 
dispatched  a  navnl  force  against  him  Laffite  with 
his  closest  followers  departed  peaceably  in  a  fa- 
vorite vessel  His  final  end  is  not  c  ertamly  known 
In  his  lifetime  he  was  a  romantic  figure,  and  after 
his  death  legend  heightened  his  fame  See  Lvle 
Saxon,  Lafitte  the  Pirate  (1930) 


Pnnceese  de  Ctevt*  (1678),  is  the  first  great  French    Laffitte,  Jacques  (zhak'  hfet'),  1767-1844,  French 


banker  and  politician  He  rose  from  a  boyhood  of 
poverty  to  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
influential  men  in  France  He  was  governor  of  the 
Bank  of  France  (1814-19),  but  his  interests  weie 
injured  in  the  reign  of  CHARLES  X  by  the  indemnity 
laws  passed  m  favor  of  the  emigres  Thrown  into 
the  opposition,  he  brought  all  his  influence  to  bear 


novel    The  psychological  realism  of  this  story  of  a 

woman's  renunciation  of  an  illicit  love,  treated  as  it 

is  with  chaste  simplicity  and  quiet  wit,  has  given 

the  novel  universal  appeal     Mmo  do  la  Fayctto's 

friendship  with  the  due  de  LA  ROCHEFUCCAULD  has 

given  credence  but  no  credibility  to  the  theory  that 

he  appears  in  her  novel  as  the  unhappy  lover 
LaFayette  (lufa'Tt),  city  (pop    3,509).  co    seat  of 

Walker  co  ,  extreme  NW  Ga  ,  S  of  Chattanooga, 

Tenn  ,  founded  1835     It  is  a  farm  trade  center, 

with  some  industries     The  arrival  of  the  railroad 

in  1888  stimulated  La  Fayette'b  growth     During 

the  Civil  W  ar  several  skirmishes  took  place  here 
Lafayette.  1  (lufa'It)  City  (pop  2,138),  co  scat  of    Lafitte,  Jean-  see  LM.FITK, 

Chambers  co  ,  E  Ala  ,  near  the  Ga    line  NE  of    La  Flesche,  Francis  (lu  flesh'), 


and,  particularly  by  encouraging  journalists  such 
as  Thiers,  helped  to  effect  the  Jt  LY  REVOLUTION 
of  1830  and  to  put  Louis  Philippe  on  tho  throne  Ho 
was  made  premier  by  the  new  king,  but  his  policy 
failed  to  satisfy  any  of  the  parties  and  he  resigned 
n  1831  By  then  he  had  lost  most  of  his  foituno 


Montgomery,  in  a  cotton  area,  settled  1883    It  has 
textile  mills     2  (la"feet')  Town  (pop    2,052),  N 


1860-1932,  Amor- 


an  ethnologist,  born  on  the  Omaha  Reservation, 
Ncbr  ,  grad    National   Umv  ,   Washington,   D  C 


central  Colo  ,  NNW  of  Denver,  in  a  coafand  farm      (LL  B  ,  1892)     La  Flesche,  of  Indian  anc  estry,  was 


,  , 

area,  me  1890  3  (la"fcet')  City  (pop  28,798),  co 
seat  of  Tippecanoe  co  ,  W  Ind  ,  on  the  Wabash  and 
NW  of  Indianapolis,  settled  1825,  me  1853  La- 
favette  is  a  market  for  grain  and  livestock  and  a 
coal-mining  center,  and  its  manufactures  include 
rubber  products  and  automobile  gears  PURDUE 
UNIVERSITY  is  heie  The  battle  of  TIPPS.OANOE 
was  fought  at  Battle  Ground  just  north  of  the  city 
in  Nov  ,  181  1  There  is  a  monument  on  the  site  of 
an  important  Indian  trading  post  7  mi  west  of  tho 
city  4  (la"feeV)  City  (pop  19,210),  pariah  seat  of 
Lafayette  parish,  8  La  ,  on  the  Vermilion  river  N  of 
Vermilion  Bay  It  was  laid  out  c  1824  by  Acachans, 
who  called  it  Vermihonville  First  me  orporated  in 
1836,  it  was  reincorporated  in  1809  and  renamed  in 
1884,  in  1914  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city  with  a 
commission  government  Tho  shipping  and  com- 
mercial center  /or  a  nch  area  producing  sugar,  rice, 
cotton,  livestock,  dairy  products,  oil,  salt,  and  sul- 
phur, Lafayette  has  also  railroad  shops,  sugar  re- 
fineries, canneries,  and  cotton  gins  Besides  historic 
landmarks,  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral, 
a  Carmelite  monastery,  and  Southwestern  Louisi- 
ana Institute  (coeducational,  1898) 

Lafayette,  Mount,  peak,  5,249  ft.  high,  N  N  II  , 
highest  peak  of  the  Franconia  range. 

Lafayette  College   see  E  ASTON,  Pa 

Lafayette  Escadnlle  (fckudrll'),  group  of  American 
volunteer  aviators  m  the  First  World  War,  created 
(April,  1916)  as  Escadrille  Americame  in  the 
French  air  service  It  was  renamed  the  Lafayette 
Escadnlle  in  December  of  the  same  year,  and  the 
outfit  saw  much  front-line  action  and  heavy  casual- 
ties In  Jan  ,  1918,  the  Lafayette  Eacadnlle  was 


,          , 

reorganized  in  the  U  8   army  as  the  103d  Pursuit 
squadron.  See  £  C.  Parsons,  The  Great  Adventure 

La  FerU  (lu  fer'eu),  city  (pop  1,644),  extreme  8  eating"  passage  "(1916)""  of  thTSevonteenth  Ameiid- 
Texas,  NW  of  Brownsville,  m  the  irrigated  area  ment  to  the  U  8  Constitution  He  broke  with  the 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  valley  Wilson  administration,  however,  when  he  resisted 


educated  at  the  Presbyterian  Mission  School  of 
Bellevue,  Nebr  He  was  appointed  (1881)  clerk  m 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  and 
while  there  he  obtained  his  degree  from  the  Na- 
tional Umv  In  1910  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Bureau  of  Arneru  an  Ethnology ,  where  he  remained 
until  his  retirement  in  1929  La  Mesohe  wrote  The 
Middle  Five  (1900)  and,  in  collaboration  with  Alice 
I'  letcher,  The  Omaha  Tribe  (1907)  His  field  studies 
of  the  Osagc  Indians  are  of  some  importance  Ho 
was  a  brother  of  Susette  La  Flesche,  1854-1903, 
known  as  Bright  Eyes,  ardent  advocate  of  Indian 

LaKFoUette,  Robert  Marion  (lufS'lft),  1855-1925, 
American  statesman,  b  Pnmrose,  Dane  co  ,  Wis., 
grad  Umv  of  Wisconsin,  1879  He  studied  law, 
was  admitted  (1880)  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  in 
Madison,  Wis  He  was  district  attorney (1880-84) 
of  Dane  co  ,  Wis  ,  then  for  three  terms  (1885-91) 
the  U  S  Representative,  he  helped  draft  the  Mc- 
Kmlev  Tanff  Act  (1890)  and  generally  followed 
traditional  Republican  party  policies  He  returned 
to  law  piactice,  formulated  a  detailed  refoim  pro- 
gram, and,  appealing  dnectly  to  the  people  of  his 
state,  built  up  a  constituency  which,  independent 
of  political  parties,  remained  loyal  to  him  for  the 
remainder  of  his  career  Twice  ( 1900,  1902)  elected 
governor,  he  secured  a  direct  primary  law,  tax- 
reform  legislation,  railroad-rate  control,  and  other 
measures,  collectively  known  as  the  Wisconsin 
Idea  La  Follette — crusading,  courageous,  and 
independent — was  a  member  of  the  U.S  Senate 
from  1906  until  he  died.  He  generally  supported 
reform  measures  of  the  Wilson  administration, 
championing  Federal  railroad  regulation,  sponsor- 
ing the  act  (1915)  which  elevated  and  regulated 
conditions  of  maritime  employment,  and  advo- 


the  increasing  tendency  to  side  with  the  Allies;  he 
led  the  resistance  to  arming  merchant  ships  and 
voted  against  the  U.S  declaration  of  war.  He 
afterwards  supported  war  legislation,  but  made 
every  effort  to  place  the  financial  burden  on  the 
wealthy  The  legislature  of  his  state  censured  him, 
and  a  movement  to  expel  him  fiom  tho  Senate  al- 
most succeeded  From  1919  to  1925  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  group  which  held  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  Senate  He  opposed  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
(tho  World  Court)  and  fought  tho  U  S  post-war 
deflation  policy  In  1924  he  ran  foi  President  on  the 
PROGRESSIVE  PARTY  ticket,  in  losing  he  polled 
5,000,000  votes  The  strain  of  tho  campaign  sapped 
his  strength,  and  he  died  the  following  summer.  His 
wife,  iBelle  Case  La  Follette,  1859-1931,  b  Juneau 
co  ,  Wis  ,  LL  B.  Umv  of  Wisconsin,  1885,  actively 
worked  for  woman  suffrage,  engaged  in  journalism, 
arid  ably  advised  hei  husband  throughout  his  life 
Their  older  son,  Robert  Marion  La  Follette,  Jr., 
1895-,  b  Madison,  Wis,  assisted  (1919  25)  lus 
father  as  secretary,  then  succeeded  him  to  the  U  S 
Senate,  and  served  there  until  1947,  when  he  was 
defeated  in  the  Wisconsin  primaries  He  too 
championed  tax  reform,  he  backed  New  Deal  legis- 
lation until  the  passage  of  the  1938  naval  expansion 
bill  Another  son,  Philip  Fox  La  Follette,  1897-, 
b  Madison,  Wis  ,  LL  B  Umv  of  Wisconsin,  1922, 
served  (1931-33,  19*5-39)  as  governor  of  Wiscon- 
sin See  the  elder  Robert  La  Follotte's  autobiog- 
raphy (1913) ,  E  N  DOHII,  The  La  Follettes  and  the 
Wisconsin  Idea  (1947) 

La  Follette  (111  f&Ptt),  city  (pop  4,010),  E  Tenn  ,  on 
Norm  Lake  and  NNW  of  Knoxvillo,  at  tho  eastern 
base  of  the  Cumberland  Plateau,  me  1897  Tho 
city  is  a  coal-mining  c  enter 

La  Fontaine,  Henri  (are'  lafQttfn'),  1854-1943,  Bel- 
gian jurist  and  statesman  A  senator  from  1894 
to  1936,  he  was  a  lifelong  advocate  of  international 
cooperation,  headed  the  International  Peace  Bu- 
reau from  1907  onward,  and  was  awarded  the  1913 
Nol>el  Peace  Prize  He  wrote  extensively  on  in- 
ternational law 

La  Fontaine,  Jean  de  (zha'  du),  1621-95,  French 
poet,  author  of  fables,  b  Chatoau-Thiei  ry,  of 
a  bourgeois  family  His  adult  life  was  passed 
mostly  at  Pans  For  20  years  from  c  Ib73  lie 
lived  in  the  home  of  Mine  do  la  HabluVe  Among 
his  works  aio  Contee  et  nouvdlrs  en  vt,rt  (1st 
ed  ,  1664),  imitations  in  veiso  of  Boccaccio  and 
Ariosto,  poems  on  classical  themes,  e  g  ,  Adonis 
(1609)  and  PhiUmon  et  Baucis  (16S4),  and  long, 
more  original  poems,  notably  the  Ettsgie  am 
nymphes  de  Van*  (1671),  a  beautiful  complaint 
written  on  the  disgrace  ^1661)  of  Nicolas  Fouquet, 
La  Fontaine's  pation  He  jlfco  wioto  comedies  arid 
opera  books  But  La  Fontaine's  masterpiece  is  the 
collection  of  Fables  choitties,  raise*  en  vers  [selected 
fables  versified]  (1668-94),  containing  12  books  of 
about  230  fables  The  fables  place  La  Fontaine  be- 
side Racine  and  Moli6ie  as  a  master  because  of 
perfection  of  verse,  fidelity  to  human  nature,  and 
narrative  inteiest  Each  fable  is  a  short  btory  of 
beasts  who  act  like  men  Each  has  a  point  ex- 
pressed in  a  moral,  a  moral  intended  less  to  teach 
than  to  make  a  generalization  on  human  behavior 
illustrated  bv  the  fable  The  charm  and  simplicity 
of  the  nairatives  have  made  them  popular  reading 
for  child) en  The  fables,  however,  are  really  sat- 
ires, sometimes  bitter,  often  cynical,  always 
sophisticated  They  had  enoimous  success,  37  edi- 
tions appeared  before  La  Fontaine's  death  The 
fables  have  been  frequently  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, e  g  ,  by  Ehzur  Wiight  (1907),  bv  Joseph  \us- 
lanrler  and  Jacques  Le  Cleicq  (1930),  and  by  Ed- 
ward Marsh  (1933) 

LaFontame,  Sir  Louis  Hippolyte,  1807-64,  Canadian 
statesman,  b  Quebec  prov  ,  educated  at  the  Col- 
lego  de  Montreal  He  supported  Papmeau  in  his 
opposition  to  tho  British  administration,  but  did 
not  approve  of  tho  rebellion  of  1837.  After  the 
rebellion,  with  Papmoau  in  exile,  LaFontame  be- 
came the  accepted  loader  of  the  French  Canadians 
and  of  the  Reform  paity  in  Lower  Canada  Sir 
Charles  Bagot,  as  governor  general,  recognized  tho 
powerful  coalition  formed  by  tho  French  Canadians 
and  the  moderate  i  eformers  of  Upper  Canada  led 
by  Robert  B \LUWIN  and  called  into  being  in  1842 
the  first  Bald wm-LaFon tame  ministry  When  Ba- 
got died,  the  ministry  soon  found  itself  in  opposition 
to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  his  successoi,  on  the  issue 
of  responsible  government  and  lesigned  in  1843 
With  the  triumph  of  tho  Reform  party  in  1847, 
Lord  Elgin  called  into  existence  the  second  Bald- 
wm-LaFontame  administration,  notable  for  its  re- 
forms and  achievement  of  genuine  responsible  gov- 
ernment Tho  test  of  the  latter  was  the  Rebellion 
Losses  Bill  (1849),  brought  in  by  LaFontamo.  to 
compensate  persons  m  Lower  Canada  who  had 
suffered  property  loss  during  the  rebellion  of  1837 
It  was  denounced  as  a  "rebel  measure"  but  was 

vio- 

from  1853  until  his  death  he  served  wltVdistinction 
as  chief  justice  of  Lower  Canada  He  was  made  a 
baronet  in  1854.  See  Stephen  Leacock,  Mackenzie, 
Baldwin,  LaFontaine,  Htncfa  (rev.  ed.,  1926). 


upheld  by  Lord  Elgin  at  the  cost  of  personal  i 
Icnce  to  himself.    LaFontame  resigned  in  18 
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Laforgue,  Jules  (shul'  lafdrg'),  1860-87,  French 
poot,  one  of  the  SYMBOLIST*  Hw  vers  hbre  shows 
a  bizarre,  ironic,  and  melancholy  originality 

Lafosse,  or  La  Fosse,  Charles  de  (sharl'  du  la  fds'), 
1636-1716,  French  painter  He  was  a  pupil  of  Le 
Brim  and  studied  also  in  Italy  Louis  XIV  en- 
trusted him  with  important  decorations  for  the 
Tuileries,  Marly,  and  the  Trianon  Perhaps  his 
outstanding  achievement,  however,  IM  his  enormous 
fresco,  St  Louis  at  the  Feet  of  Christ,  which  deco- 
rates the  dome  of  the  Hotel  des  Invahdes,  Pans 

Lafourche,  Bayou  (bl'o*  lafoosh'),  HE  La  ,  flowing 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Foimerly  an  outlet  of  the 
Mississippi,  it  has  been  cut  off  from  the  river  by  a 
dam  at  Donaldsonville  r_ 

Lagan  (la  'gun),  river  of  Northein  Ireland,  rising  m 
central  Co  Down  and  flowing  45  mi  NW  and  then 
NE  past  Dromore  and  Lisburn  to  Belfast  Lough 
at  Belfast  It  is  joined  by  canal  to  Lough  Neagh, 
and  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Counties  Down 
and  Antrim 

Lagarde,  Paul  Anton  de  (p6I  ntcV  du  Hgard').  1827- 
91,  German  Orientalist  His  father's  surname  was 
Botticher,  his  adoptive  mother's  name  was  La- 
gardo  He  waa  one  of  the  most  important  bibhc  al 
<  rities  and  Oriental  philologists  of  his  centurv  His 
work  included  studios  in  Iranian,  Svriac,  Greek, 
\rabic,  and  Aramaic  ,  but  perhaps  his  best  contribu- 
tions were  to  the  <  riticism  of  the  biblical  text 

Lagash  (la'gash)  or  Shirpurla  (shtrpdor'lu),  ancient 
city  of  Surner,  8  Bab>  Ionia  It  nourished  c  3000 
B  C  and  at  one  time  controlled  a  large  part  of 
|S  Babylonia,  its  power  extending  over  Nippur 
Exc  avations  begun  on  the  site  in  1H77  revealed  the 
ruins  of  a  great  palace  on  the  site  of  a  rmu  h  older 
temple  (c  2700  B  C  )  of  the  city's  patron  deity  , 
Nmgirsu  Home  30,000  inscribed  tablets  and  a 
great  vanetv  of  objects  wore  recovered  The  in- 
scriptions revealed  that  the  city  was  a  rival  of  Kish 


nnd  Umma,  that  it  was  invaded,  had  its  temples 
destroyed,  and  rose  to  now  supremac  y  under  Gu- 
doa,  c  2450  B  C 


Lager  k  vi  at,  Par  Fabian,  Swed  Pflr  Fabian  Lager- 
kvist  (par'fa'bean  la'guikvTst),  1891  -.Swedish  poet, 
dramatist,  and  novelist  His  caily  works,  strongly 
affected  by  the  Inrst  Woild  Wat,  were  expression- 
ists in  form  In  two  autobiographical  volumes, 
Guest  of  Reality  (1925,  Eng  tr  ,  19  -tt>)  and  Life 
Conquered  (1927),  he  states  his  faith  in  the  spirit  of 
man  Later  works  reflect  his  inteiest  in  political 
and  social  problems,  thev  include  the  plavs  Man 
uithoulaSotd  (19i(>)  and  Vutoryin  Darkness  (19i9) 
and  the  novel  The  Dwarf  (1914,  Eng  ti  ,  1945) 
The  puntv  of  his  verse  has  had  a  marked  influence 
on  Swedish  poetrv  In  1940  he  was  elected  to  the 
Swedish  academy 

Lagerlof,  Selma,  Swcd  Lagerlof  (sM'  ma  lu'gurluv), 
1858-1940,  Swedish  novelist  Winner  of  the  1909 
Nobel  Prize  in  Litoiaturc  she  was  also  the  first 
woman  to  bo  elected  (1014)  to  the  Swedish  acad- 
emy She  was  botn  on  the  family  estate  "Marbac- 
ka"  in  Varmland,  the  province  which  is  the  back- 
ground for  much  of  her  fiction  Most  of  her  novels 
and  shoit  stones  have  been  tianslated  Novels  in- 
clude The  Story  of  Gosta  Berling  (1894,  Eng  tr  , 
1898),  Jerusalem  (1901,  Eng  tr  ,  1901-2),  The 
Outcast  (1918),  Charlotte  Lowenskold,  The  General's 
King,  and  Anna  Srard,  which  form  a  series  issued 
in  19'U  as  The  Ring  of  the  Lowenskolds  Among 
collections  of  shoit  stones  are  Invisible  Links 
(1894)  ,  From  a  Swedish  Homestead  (1899)  ,  and  The 
Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils  (1000,  Eng.tr.,  1907), 
which  is  a  children's  classic  Autobiographical 
volumes  are  Marbackn  (1922),  Memories  of  My 
Childhood  (Eng  tr  ,  19.14),  and  The  Diary  of  Selma 
Lagerlof  (Eng  tr  ,  1936)  See  biography  by  H  A 
Larson  (1036) 

Lagoon  Islands   see  KIMCK  Isi  \\DS 

Lagos  (la'gSs,  Iji'g6s),  city  (pop  120,10*),  capital 
of  Nigeria,  a  port  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  It  com- 
prises two  islands  (Lagos  and  Iddo)  and  a  mainland 
section  Founded  c  1700  by  the  Yoiuba  tribe, 
Lagos  for  about  a  century  was  a  notorious  slave 
market  Off  Lagos,  in  1759,  Admiral  Boscawen  de- 
feated the  French  Lagos  became  a  British  pro- 
tectorate in  1861  and  a  colony  in  1861  It  was  made 
the  capital  of  Nigeria  in  1914  Lagos  is  the  termi- 
nus of  a  railroad  to  the  exterior,  and  it  exports  palm 
oil  and  peanuts 

Lagos  (la'goosh),  city  (pop  7,330),  extreme  SW 
Portugal,  in  Algarve,  a  port  on  tho  Atlantic,  WNW 
of  Faro  and  near  Cape  St  Vine  out  Tho  excellent 
harbor  shelters  much  coastwise  trade  and  an  im- 
portant sardine  and  tuna  fishing  fleet  Sane  ho  I 
with  tho  help  of  bands  of  Crusaders  took  (1  189)  tho 
city,  later  it  was  recaptured  by  the  Moors  but  was 
soon  restored  to  the  Portuguese  It  was  of  much 
importance  as  a  starting  port  for  the  Portuguese 
navigators  in  the  tune  of  Pnnco  IIenr>  the  Navi- 
gator, who  was  first  buried  at  Lagos  The  disas- 
trous expedition  of  King  Sebastian  sot  out  from 
Lagos 

La  Grande  (la  grand'),  city  (pop  7,747),  oo.  seat  of 
Union  co  ,  NE  Oregon,  at  the  eastein  foot  of  the 
Blue  Mts  ,  SE  of  Pendloton  and  on  the  Grande 
Monde;  founded  1861,  me  1886  Commission- 
manager  government  was  adopted  m  1913  Tho 
city  processes  and  ships  the  products  of  a  fruit, 


livestock,  and  lumber  area  and  has  railroad  shops 
It  is  the  site  of  a  state  teachers  college 

Lagrange,  Joseph  Louis,  Comte  (zhdacT  IwtY  kot' 
lagrfizh'),  1736-1813,  French  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  b  Turin,  of  Fieiuh  arid  Italian  de- 
scent Before  the  age  of  20  he  was  professor  of 
geometry  at  tho  roval  artillery  school  at  Turin 
With  his  pupils  he  organized  (1759)  a  society  from 
which  the  Turin  Academy  of  Sciences  developed 
Among  his  early  sue  cesses  were  his  method  of  solv- 
ing isopertmetrical  problems,  on  which  the  calculus 
of  variations  is  based  in  part,  his  researches  on  the 
nature  and  propagation  of  sound  and  on  the  vibra- 
tion of  strings,  and  his  studies  on  the  hhration  of 
the  moon  and  on  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  On  the 
recommendation  of  Eulor  and  D'Alembort,  Fred- 
erick the  Great  invited  him  (1766)  to  succeed 
Kuler  as  director  of  rnathcmatic  s  at  the  Berlin 
\i  adcmy  of  Sc  lences  The  memoirs  of  the  acad- 
emy were  enru  hed  by  his  distinguished  treatises, 
and  during  this  time  he  wrote  his  <  hief  work, 
Meeanique  Arialutique  This  wus  published  (1788) 
in  Pans,  where  he  had  l>ccn  called  b\  Louis  XVI 
in  1787  In  179*  he  became  president  of  the  com- 
mission on  weights  and  measures,  he  was  influential 
in  causing  the  adoption  of  the  decimal  sj stern  A 
professor  at  the  ficole  polvtei  hmque  from  1797,  he 
developed  the  use  in  teac  lung  of  the  analytic  meth- 
od which  he  so  skillfully  emplo\ed  in  his  research 
He  wrote  Theorie  des  fonclions  analytiques  (1797) 
and  L?f<>ns  sur  le  caltul  des  font  lions  (1806),  both 
bused  on  his  lectures  Under  Napoleon,  Lagrange 
was  made  senator  and  count,  he  is  buried  in  the 
Pantheon  His  contributions  to  the  development 
of  mathematics  include  also  the  application  of  dif- 
ferential calculus  to  the  theory  of  probabilities  and 
notable  work  on  the  solution  of  equations  In 
astronomy  he  is  known  for  his  calculations  of  the 
motions  of  planets  His  c  omplete  works  were  pub- 
lished in  14  volumes  (18u7-92) 

La  Grange  (lu  granj'),  1  City  (pop  21,983),  co 
seat  of  Troup  co  ,  W  Ga  ,  SW  of  Atlanta  near  tho 
Chattahoochee  river,  me  1828  It  is  an  industrial 
ccMiter  (with  textile  mills)  which  has  retained  its 
(harm  as  a  beautiful  residential  citv  There  are  a 
number  of  fine  old  houses  in  classic  revival  style 
La  Grange  College  (Methodist,  for  women,  1831) 
is  hero  The  cit>  was  a  storm  centei  in  the  state- 
wide textile  strike  of  1934  2  Residential  village 
(pop  10,479),  NE  111  ,  west  subuib  of  Chicago, 
settled  in  tho  IWOs,  me  1879  A  juniot  college  is 
here  Aluminum  pioducts  are  manufactured,  and 
limestone  quairies  are  m  the  area  3  Town  (pop 
1,344),  co  seat  of  Oldham  co  ,  N  Kv  ,  NW  of 
Frankfort,  in  a  farm  area  The  penitentiary  here 
(built  19  i9  -40)  replaced  one  at  Frankfort  4  City 
(pop  1,222),  NE  Mo  ,  on  the  Mississippi  above 
Hannibal,  platted  1830  An  uon  foundry  is  here 
5  Town  (pop  1.647),  E  N  C  .  on  the  Ncusc  river 
and  SE  of  Goldsboro,  me  1869  It  IH  a  t»  ade  center 
with  some  manufacturing  6  t  ity  (pop  2,531),  co 
scat  of  Fa\  ette  co  ,  S  central  Texas,  on  the  Colorado 
and  SE  of  Austin,  settled  1828  Early  a  wealthy 
market  for  blackland  cotton  plantations,  it  now 
serves  a  varied  farm  tegion  and  processes  dairy 
products  A  large  monument  matks  the  tomb  of 
La  Grange  men  killed  near  San  Antonio  bv  Mexi- 
can invaders  in  1842  and  also  of  the  Texans  who 
perished  in  tho  ill-fated  expedition  against  Mier, 
Mexico,  of  1842 

Lagrange,  town  (pop  1,811),  co  seat  of  Lagrange 
co  ,  NE  Ind  .  E  of  Elkhart,  platted  1836,  me  1855 
It  is  a  dairying  center 

La  Grange  Park,  village  (pop  3,400),  NE  111 ,  west 
suburb  of  Chicago,  me  1892 

LaGuardia,  Fiorello  Henry  (ffMirf'lo,  lugwar'dcu), 
1882-1947,  ITS  public  official,  Congressman  and 
mayor  of  New  York  citv  (19*4-45),  h  New  York 
citv,  grad  New  York  ITmv  (LL  B  1010)  After 
his  father — an  armv  bandmaster  who  had  come 
from  Italy  to  America- -died  (1898),  l<iorello  La- 
Guardia accompanied  his  mother  to  Europe  and 
was  employed  by  the  Americ  an  c  onsulate  in  Hun- 
gary, Trieste,  and  Fiume  He  returned  (1006)  to 
New  York  citv,  studied  law  while  working  (1907- 
10)  in  the  US  immigration  service  and  was  ad- 
mitted (1910)  to  the  bar  He  ran  for  Congress  on 
the  Republican  ticket  unsm < e*.full\  in  1914,  but, 
again  nominated,  he  launched  n  \  igorous  cam- 
paign and  won  (1916)  against  the  Tammany  ma- 
chine He  entered  (1917)  Congress,  joined  in  the 
successful  fight  for  the  liberalization  of  the  House 
rules,  but  resigned  (1917)  to  command  \rnencttn 
air  forces  on  the  Italnn- \ustrian  front  in  the  First 
World  War  He  then  (1920-21)  was  president  of 
the  New  York  citv  board  of  aldermen  Again 
(1923-33)  in  the  House  of  Represent  at  ives,  he 
fought  foi  numerous  labor  reforms  and  sponsored 
the  Norris-LaGuardia  anti-mjum  tion  bill  With 
the  backing  of  Samuel  SFABURY  (1873-),  LaGuar- 
dia successfully  ran  (1933)  for  mayor  of  New  York 
citv  on  the  Fusion  ticket  As  mayor  he  executed 
a  vast  program  of  reform  He  reduced  political 
corruption,  forwarded  the  modernising  and  bonu- 
tification  of  New  York  city,  brought  about  the 
adoption  (1938)  of  a  new  city  charter,  introduced 
slum-clearance  projects,  and  unproved  health  and 
sanitary  conditions  "The  Little  Flower"  (from 


LAHMAM 

his  first  name)— as  stubby,  turbulent  LaGuardia 
came  to  bo  called— was  rcolocted  mayor  of  New 
York  city  for  three  consecutive  terms,  but  refused 
to  run  m  1945  Succeeded  as  mayor  by  William 
O'DwYKR,  LaGuardia  served  (1946)  as  director  of 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration See  his  Making  of  an  Insurgent  an 
Autobiography,  1882-1919  (ed  by  M  L  Werner, 
1048) 

LaGuardia  Field  (lugwar'deu),  municipal  airport, 
558  acres,  in  N  Queens  borough  of  New  York  citv, 
on  the  East  River  at  Flushing  Bay,  opened  1949 
It  has  accommodations  for  seaplanes  and  land- 
plancs  and  is  administered  by  tho  Port  of  New 
York  Authoiity 

Laguna  (hiKoo'nu),  North  American  Indian  pueblo, 
W  central  N  Mex  ,  45  mi  W  of  Albuquerque  It 
has  2,932  inhabitants  Laguna,  most  roc  cut  of  the 
New  Mexi<  an  pueblos,  was  founded  m  1699  The 
PUFBI.O  INDIANS  have  retained  many  old  cere- 
monials, the  principal  feast  is  that  of  San  Josct  (St 
Joseph)  on  \laroh  19  The  chief  villages  are  Old 
Laguna,  Mcsita,  and  Paguate  The  inhabitants  of 
Laguna  speak  a  Western  Keresan  language 

Laguna,  La  (la  bigoo'na),  city  (pop  c  18,000),  on 
Teneriffe  island,  Canaiv  Islands  An  educational 
center,  it  is  the  scat  of  tho  Umv  of  San  Fernando 

Laguna  Beach  (lugoo'nu),  residential  and  resort 
city  (1040  pop  4  460,  1945  special  census  pop 
6  524),  S  Calif  ,  SE  of  Los  Angeles,  me  1927  It 
has  art  studios  and  an  art  gallery 

Laguna  District  [Span  , -lake,  so  called  from  shallow 
lakes  on  the  plain],  irrigated  area  under  cultivation, 
c  000,000  acres,  E  Durango  and  W  CoahuiK, 
Mexico  1  he  water  comes  from  the  NAZAB  nver 
Formerly  consisting  of  large  estates  owned  by 
Spanish  and  British  settlers,  the  land  was  reap- 
portioned  (1936)  as  part  of  the  agrarian  reform  of 
Lazaro  CARDEN\S  and  distributed  to  Mexican 
farmers  on  the  EJIDO  system  Cotton  and  wheat 
are  the  majoi  crops. 

La  Habra  (lu  ha'bru),  city  (pop  2,499).  S  Calif  .  SE 
of  Los  Angeles,  me  1925  Citrus  fruit  is  packed 

Lahad  (la'-),  Zorathile  family     1  Chron   42 

Lahama  (luhl'mi),  city  (pop  5,217),  cm  the  west 
coast  of  W  Maui  T  H  Formerly  a  whaling  port, 
it  now  exports  sugar  Lahama  was  the  capital 
(1810  43)  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  first  white 
settlement  in  the  islands  was  made  here  The  citv 
is  the  site  of  the  Lahamaluna  School  (est  1831) 

Lahai-roi  (iSha'roi)  [Heb  ,«Ho  who  lives  and  sees 
me |  or  Beer-lahai-roi  (be'ur-)  [Heb  .-well  of  La- 
hai-roi|,  well,  probably  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Sinai  peninsula  Gen  16  14,  24  62,  25  11 

La  Halle,  Adam  de    see  ADAM  DE  I<A  H\LLK 

La  Harpe,  Fr6denc  Cesar  de  (fradarek'  s^iz-ir'  du  la 
arp'),  1754-1838,  Swiss  statesman  He  went  (1782) 
to  St  Petersburg,  Russia,  where  he  became  the 
tutor  of  Grand  Duke  \lexander  (later  Alexander 
I),  in  whom  he  instilled  liberal  and  democratic 
ideals  \ftcr  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, La  Harpc  returned  to  Switzerland  and  sought 
to  stir  up  a  revolution  in  his  native  VAUD  against 
the  Bernese  authorities  Having  failed,  he  went  to 
Pans  to  solicit  the  intervention  of  the  Directory  m 
favor  of  Vaud  After  the  establishment  (1798)  of 
the  HELVETIC  RFPUBLIC  with  the  help  of  I  lench 
arms,  La  Harpe  was  one  of  its  directors,  but  in  1SOO 
the  conservatives,  backed  bv  Bonaparte,  ousted 
him  as  a  Ja<  obm  La  Harpe  retired  to  Paris  When 
the  allies  entered  Pans  in  1814,  \lexander  I  gave 
La  Harpe  the  rank  of  a  Russian  general  La  Harpe. 
represented  Vaud  and  Ticino  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  (1814-15),  where  with  the  help  of  the  tsar 
he  secured  recognition  of  the  two  cantons  as  sov- 
ereign members  of  the  Swiss  Confederation 

La  Harpe,  Jean  Francois  de  (zhS'  frftswa'  du  la  arp'), 
1739-1803  French  critic  He  was  author  of  tho 
monumental  Cours  de  liUeraiure  annenne  ft  nto- 
derne,  lectuies  he  delivered  after  his  appointment 
(1786)  at  the  Ivcoo  in  Pans  His  judgments  on  the 
classical  period  especial Iv  have  l>een  approved  bv 
time  He  also  wrote  plays,  commentaries  (notably 
on  Racine)  and  critical  essavs 

La  Harpe  (lu  harp'),  city  (pop  1,322).  W  III  ,  E  of 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  m  a  farm  area,  me  1859 

La  Hire  (la  ei'),  c  HOO-c  1443,  French  commander 
in  the  Hundred  Years  Wai,  whose  real  name  was 
Etienne  de  Vignoles  or  Vignolles.  He  entered 
(1418)  the  service  of  the  dauphin  (latei  King 
Chailes  VII)  and  was  a  loyal  companion  of  Joan  of 
\rc,  whom  he  helped  to  defeit  the  English  at 
Patav  (1429)  Foi  a  time  La  Hire  mvaged  N 
France  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  ^COHOHEURS  but 
in  1H7  he  lesumed  the  fight  against  the  English 

La  Hire  or  La  Hyre,  Laurent  de  (both  lorft'  du  1 1 
er'),  1606-56,  French  painter,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  \cadcMiue  rovalo  de  Pemture  et  de  Sculpture 
He  produced  rnanv  portiaits  and  historical  paint- 
ings a  few  landscapes,  impoi  tant  decorative  works 
for  Richelieu  Pierre  Sc^gmcr,  and  others,  and 
tapestrv  designs  for  the  Gobelins  His  paintings 
include  Pope  Vicolas  V  Opening  the  Tomb  of  St 
Front  is  and  St  Peter  Healing  the  Sick  (Louvio), 
The  Trinity  (Lvons) .  Vision  of  St  Francis  (Stras- 
bourg) ,  and  the  Judgment  of  Pans  (Dijon) 

Lahmam  (la'mam),  unidentified  town,  S  central 
Palestine  Joshua  15  40. 
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LAHMI 

Lahmi  (la'mi),  giant  brother  of  Goimth  killed  by 

Klhanan.    1  Chron.  20  6 

Lahnda  (Iftn'dii),  language  of  the  Indio  group  of  the 
Indo-Tranian  subfamily  of  Indo-European  lan- 
guages Bee  LANGUAGE  (table) 
Lahontan,  Louis  Armaod,  baron  de  (I we'  tinna' 
bftrQ'  du  Ia5t&'),  1666-c  1713  French  explorer  in 
America  He  entered  the  army  and  came  to  New 
Frame  in  1683  as  captain  of  a  regiment  which  he 
led  m  expeditions  against  the  Iroquoie  He  was  a 
<  lose  student  of  Indian  life  and  in  1687  was  sent 
West  with  Duluth  to  be  placed  in  command  of  the 
new  Fort  8t  Joseph  on  the  St  Olair  river  This 
post  he  abandoned  in  1688  Traveling  westward 
bv  the  Fox- Wisconsin  portage,  he  reached  the  up- 
per Mississippi  In  his  \oitveaux  Voyages  dans 
V  Amerique  tirptmtnnnale  (1703,  critical  Eng  ed  , 
New  VojHwa  to  America,  1905),  he  claims  to  have 
ascended  the  River  Long,  a  might}  stream  flowing 
into  the  Mississippi  from  the  west,  and  to  have 
wintered  there  UP  gives  elaborate  de*  nptions  of 
the  phvsical  features  and  tribes  The  Kner  Long, 
which  appeared  on  maps  for  several  generations, 
long  puzzled  historians  and  could  not  be  satisfac- 
torily identified  with  any  existent  river  of  the  re- 
gion It  is  now  treated,  along  with  the  correspond- 
ing descriptions,  as  fictitious  The  rest  of  the  hook 
is  general! v  accurate  and  forms  one  of  the  first 
extended  dest  riptions  of  the  West  and  its  life 
which  we  possess  It  greatly  influenced  European 
thought,  e&pef  wily  the  "Dialogues,"  whi(  h  b>  con- 
trasting savage  with  civilized  life  wore  influential  m 
the  creation  of  the  "noble  savage"  and  "natural 
man"  traditions 

Lahontan,  Lake  (luhfln'tun,  ladta').  extinct  lake  of 
W  Nevada  and  NE  California  It  was  brought 
into  existence  by  the  glacial  age  and,  with  Lake 
Bonneville,  occupied  a  part  of  the  Great  Basin 
region.  Geologists  have  concluded  that  Lake  La- 
hontan vanished  shortly  after  the  Pleistocene  epoch 
and  that  several  lakes  of  W  Nevada — e  g  ,  Pyra- 
mid Lake,  Wmnemucca  Lake,  and  Walkor  Lake — 
remain  as  remnants  The  aiea,  and  especially 
Lovelock  Cave,  Nev  ,  became  a  rich  field  for  the 
investigation  of  fossils 

Lahore  (luh&r'),  city  (pop  671,659),  capital  of  West 
Punjab  prov  ,  Pakistan,  on  the  Ravi  river  It  is  the 
largest  city  of  Pakistan  Little  is  known  of  Lahore 
before  it  became  the  capital  (1  Jth  cent )  of  a  Mos- 
lem line  of  kings  from  Ghazm  in  Afghanistan  It 
eiiduied  repeated  capture  and  destruction  from  the 
13th  cent  until  the  16th  cent  ,  when  it  became  one 
of  the  Mogul  capitals  The  architectural  remains  of 
this  period,  though  impel  fectly  preset  \ed,  are 
among^  the  most  splendid  of  Moslem  art  in  India 
Especially  notable  are  the  palace  of  the  emperor 
Jahangir  and  the  Shahnmr  gardens  (1667),  which 
lie  a  little  outside  the  city ,  onlj  t  hi  ee  sections  of  the 
gardens  survive  of  the  oiigmal  seven  which  sym- 
bolized the  divisions  of  the  Islamic  paradise  After 
more  than  a  century  of  strife  and  destruction,  the 
Sikhs  seized  Lahore  (early  10th  cent )  and  made 
it  their  capital  Great  Britain  conquered  it  from 
them  in  1849  Lahore's  museum  of  Indian  an- 
tiquities, which  figures  in  Kipling's  Kim,  is  among 
the  most  noted  in  the  East  Educational  institu- 
tions include  Lahore  Univ  and  several  colleges  In 
place  of  the  decorative  ai  ts,  foi  which  Lahore  was 
once  famed,  today  it  processes  food  and  lias  diverse 
light  manufactures 

Lahti  (la'te,  lakh'te),  city  (pop  27,878),  central  Fin- 
land, NNE  of  Helsinki,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
PAIJANNE  lake  system  It  has  man}  large  factories 
and  is  the  center  of  the  r  inrush  furniture  industry 
Its  fine  town  hall  (1912)  was  designed  by  Ehel 
Saarwen. 

La  Huerta,  Adolfo  de.  see  HUEBTA,  ADOLFO  DE  LA. 
La  Hyre,  Laurent  de  see  LA  HIKE,,  LALTHKNT  DE 
Laibach,  Yugoslavia  see  LJUBLJANA 
Laibacfe,  Congress  of  (ll'bnkh),  conference  of  Eu- 
ropean powers  in  1821  The  chief  powers  at  the 
congress  were  Hussia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Great 
Britain,  and  the  meeting  was  convened  in  accord- 
ance with  a  decision  at  the  Congress  of  Troppau 
The  congress  saw  the  breach  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  three  conservative  powers  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia  (popularly  called  the  Holy 
Alliance)  widen.  FERDINAND  I  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
was  present  upon  invitation,  and  the  chief  action  of 
the  congress  was  the  countenancing  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Naples  insurrection  by  Austrian 
forces 

Laidler,  Harry  Wellington  (lad'lur),  18 84-,  Ameri- 
can economist  and  Socialist  leader,  b  Brooklyn, 
N  Y  ,  grad.  Wesleyan  Univ  ,  1907,  and  Brooklyn 
Law  school,  1910,  Ph  D.  Columbia,  1914  He  was 
a  founder  and  long  secretary  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society,  which  he  built  into  a  live  organi- 
zation He  came  to  be  recognised  as  the  leading 
economist  ui  the  Socialist  party  in  the  United 
States,  since  1920  he  has  served  as  a  director  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  He  was 
Socialist  candidate  for  governor  of  New  York  in 
1936  and  for  the  U  8  Senate  m  1938  and  was  a 
member  (1940-  41)  of  the  New  York  city  council 
His  writings  include  Boycotts  and  the  Labor  Struggle 
(1914),  Soctaittm  in  Thought  and  Action  O020), 
A  History  of  Socialist  Thought  (1927),  Concentra- 
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(ion  and  Control  in  American  Industry  (1931),  A 
Program  for  Modern  Amenca  (1936),  and  Soctal- 
Economic  Movements  (1944) 

Lalnez,  Diego  (dea'gO  llneth'),  1512-65,  Spanish 
theologian,  leader  m  the  Catholic  Reform,  general 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  He  was  one  of  the  little 
band  that  formed  the  original  Society  of  Jesus 
under  St  IONATIUS  OF  LOYOLA  At  the  Council  of 
Trent  (see  TRENT,  COUNCIL  OP)  he  was  papal 
theologian  and  made  a  sensation  by  his  brilliant 
expositions  of  doctrine,  and  his  words  were  exactly 
incorporated  in  some  of  the  canons  At  St.  Igna- 
tius's  death  he  was  vicar  general  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
in  1558  he  was  made  general  The  next  year  he 
avoided  being  made  pope  only  by  hiding  He  repre- 
sented the  Church  m  disputation  with  the  Calvin- 
ists  in  the  Colloquy  of  Poisey  (1561)  The  name 
also  appears  as  Lavnez 

Lairesse,  Gerard  de  (ga'rart  du  lares').  1641-1711. 
Flemish  paintei  of  allegorical  and  religious  sub- 
jects, b  Liege  Most  of  his  life  was  spent  m  Hol- 
land, where  he  achieved  groat  success  in  decorating 
the  homes  and  palaces  of  Amsterdam  with  allegori- 
cal themes  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Nicolas 
Pousean  His  numerous  religious  paintings  are  less 
successful  His  book  on  the  principles  of  drawing 
and  painting,  dictated  after  he  became  blind,  il- 
lustrated with  his  own  etchings,  was  translated 
into  English,  French,  and  German  Among  his 
best-known  paintings  are  Revolution,  Mars,  and 
Venus  and  Cupid  (Rijks  Mus  ) ,  Cleopatra  Landing 
at  Tarsus  (Louvre) ,  and  Baptism  of  Achilles 
Laish  (laTsh),  original  name  of  D\N  2 
laissez  faire  (Ig'sfl,  far'),  m  etonomua  and  politics, 
the  doctrine  that  an  economic  system  functions 
best  when  there  is  no  interferem  e  by  government 
The  basic  idea  is  belief  in  a  natural  economic  order 
that  tends,  when  undisturbed  bv  artificial  stimulus 
or  regulation,  to  secure  the  maximum  of  well-being 
for  the  individual  and  therefore  of  the  ( ommunitv 
as  a  whole  Historically,  laissez  faire  was  a  reac- 
tion against  MERC  \NTIM»M,  a  system  of  commercial 
controls  imposed  by  governments  who  looked  upon 
industry  and  trade,  especially  foreign  trade,  merely 
as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  state  Navigation 
laws,  trade  monopolies,  taxes,  and  paternalistic 
regulations  of  all  kinds  bore  heavily  upon  the  rising 
class  of  men  hants  m  the  period  of  European  colo- 
nial expansion  It  was  in  behalf  of  this  class  that 
the  French  physiocrats,  pioneer  economists  m  the 
18th  cent  ,  first  formulated  the  principles  of  laissez 
faire  The  phrase  from  whu  h  the  name  originated 
is  usually  attributed  to  Vincent  de  Gournay  With 
the  physio*  rats  state  noninterference  be<  ame  a 
cardinal  teaching,  they  especially  opposed  the  tax- 
ation of  mercantile  pursuits  It  was  opposition  to 
mercantilism  and  state  paternalism  that  also  moti- 
vated Adam  Smith,  the  father  of  classical  econom- 
ics, whose  name  more  than  any  other  is  connected 
with  British  laissez-faire  doctrines  Smith  be- 
lieved that  individual  welfare  rather  than  national 
power  was  the  proper  ideal,  to  further  this,  trade 
was  to  be  freed  from  government  restrictions 
When  individuals  were  free  to  follow  the  motive  of 
self-interest,  rivalry  or  competition  among  them 
would  become  a  more  effective  regulator  of  the 
economic  life  than  would  the  state  Smith  did  not 
believe  m  laissez  faire  in  an  absolute  sense,  he 
found  a  plac  e  for  government  in  public  works  such 
as  canals  and  docks  to  facilitate  trade  and  in  the 
regulation  of  foreign  commerce  to  protect  certain 
home  industries  At  the  hands  of  Jeremy  Bent  ham 
the  doctrine  of  laissez  faire  became  a  philosophy  of 
individualism  and  utilitarian  ethics,  and  John 
Stuart  Mill  brought  it  to  what  was  probably  its 
highest  point  The  strong  individualism  of  the 
theory  naturally  appealed  to  the  fa<  tory  owners 
and  merchants  who  while  they  were  transforming 
society  through  the  Industrial  Revolution  were 
hampered  by  old  laws  and  the  opposition  of  the 
landed  interests  The  so-called  Manchester  school 
of  economic  a,  especially  Richard  Cobden  and  John 
Bright,  popularized  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  and 
laissez  faire,  which  from  being  radical  doctrines 
were  becoming  the  accepted  theory  of  classical 
economics  Both  sue  <  essful  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, Cobden  and  Bright  brought  laissez  faire 
into  the  arena  of  politics,  securing  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws  or  duties  on  imports  that  kept  high  the 
price  of  food  needed  by  industrial  workers,  they 
opposed  the  minimum  provisions  of  the  factory 
acts  by  which  Parliament  was  obliged  to  regulate 
abuses  such  as  long  hours  and  woman  and  child 
labor  m  the  factories  Laissez-faire  principles  were 
nowhere  embodied  fully  in  legislation  Statesmen 
like  Alexander  Hamilton  and  economists  like  H.  C 
Carey  in  the  United  States  and  Fried  rich  Lust  m 
Germany  advocated  government  protection  of 
manufactures  by  means  of  tariffs.  As  the  system  of 
capitalist  enterprise  evolved  m  the  19th  cent., 
more  and  more  businessmen  found  it  to  their  in- 
terest to  combine  with  their  competitors  in  huge 
trusts  or  cartels  for  the  control  of  prices  and  pro- 
duction Competition,  which  had  been  relied  upon 
to  regulate  the  market,  seemed  to  be  issuing  m 
{monopoly  The  principle  of  state  noninterference 
wa«  discarded;  indeed,  the  state  was  called  upon  to 
restore  and  preserve  freedom  of  competition  where 


it  appeared  to  be  in  danger  of  disappearing.  Agree- 
ments m  restraint  of  trade  and  practice*  of  "un- 
fair" competition  were  outlawed  Thus  the  prac- 
tice of  laisaez  faire  was  modified,  but  the  theory 
was  not  given  up;  it  became  a  tenet  of  the  con- 
servative opponents  of  socialism.  "Big  business" 
was  defended  as  the  means  of  eliminating  the  high 
costs  of  competition  and  BO  cheapening  goods  to  the 
consumer  The  emphasis  was  shifted  from  compe- 
tition to  the  importance  of  profit  as  an  incentive  to 
production  and  of  individual  initiative  as  necessary 
to  economic  progress  See  J  W  MuConnell,  Basic 
Teaching*  of  the  Great  Economist*  (1943);  L  V 
Chandler,  A  Preface  to  Economics  (1947). 
Laius*  see  OKOIPUS 

La  Jolla  (lu  hoi'yu),  resort,  S  Calif.,  northern  suburb 
within  the  city  limits  of  San  Diego  The  beaches 
and  the  sea-washed  caves  attract  visitors  and  year- 
round  residents,  among  them  many  literary  figures 
The  Sciipps  Institution  of  Oceanography  is  at  La 
Jolla  See  Max  Miller,  The  Town  unth  the  Funny 
Name  (1948) 

L*  Junta  (lu  hff&n'tu,  hun'tu),  city  (pop.  7,040),  oo 
seat  of  Otero  co  ,  SE  Colo  ,  on  the  Arkansas  river 
below  Pueblo,  in  a  sugar-beet,  melon,  and  gram 
area  The  city  has  an  airport,  railroad  shops,  a 
creamery,  and  other  plants 

Lake,  Kirsopp,  1872-1946,  noted  English  biblical 
scholar  He  was  curate  of  St  Mary  the  Virgin 
(Oxford)  until  1904,  when  he  became  a  professor 
at  the  Univ  of  Leiden  (until  1913)  After  1914  he 
was  at  Harvard,  first  as  professor  of  early  Christian 
literature,  from  1919  to  1932  as  professoi  of  ecclesi- 
astical history,  and  from  1932  to  1937  as  professor 
of  history  Lake  was  also  interested  m  archaeology 
and  participated  in  many  expeditions  Ho  peri- 
odically visited  Mt  Sinai,  Mt  Athos,  and  othei 
centers  of  ancient  culture,  in  Greece  he  did  valu- 
able research  work  on  old  manuscripts.  Among  Ills 
manv  publications  are  Early  Days  of  Monasticism 
on  Mt  Athos  (1909),  Tht  Beginnings  of  Christianity 
(5  vola  ,  1920-32),  Immortality  and  the  Modern 
Mind  (1922),  and  Religion  of  Yesterday  and  To- 
morrow (1925) 

Lake,  Simon,  1866-1945,  American  inventor  of  sub- 
marines, b  Pleasantvillo,  N  J  He  demonstrated 
his  even-keel  submarine  torpedo  boat  in  1894  and 
later  developed  the  Lake-type,  level-keel  sub- 
marine, completing  the  Argonaut  in  1897  This 
typo,  disregarded  bv  the  U  S  navy  in  favor  of  the 
type  developed  by  J  P  Holland,  was  used  with 
great  success  by  the  Germans  m  the  First  World 
War,  at  that  time  the  United  States  ordered  55  of 
the  type  Lake  later  devoted  himself  to  developing 
freight-carrying  submarines  See  his  autobiog- 
raphy, Submarine  (as  toW  to  Herbert  Corey,  1938) , 
Frank  T  Cable,  The  Birth  and  Development  of  the 
American  Submarine  (1924) 

lake,  body  of  standing  water  surrounded  by  land 
Most  lakes  originate  in  the  action  of  a  glacier 
Such  an  action  consists  either  m  the  excavation 
and  subsequent  filling  of  a  depression  (e  g  ,  Lake 
Superior)  or  in  the  damming  of  a  river  by  ice  or 
moraine  (e  g  ,  Lake  Agassis)  Othei  types  of  lake 
are  those  caused  bv  accidental  interference  with 
the  course  of  a  river,  oxbow  lakes  or  bayous  caused 
by  slow-flowing  nvers,  coastal  lagoons  formed 
through  deposit  of  silt  or  sand  near  the  mouth  of  a 
nver,  parts  of  the  ocean  separated  by  volcanic 
action,  and  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes  which  col- 
lect water  and  become  lakes  From  the  time  of  its 
formation  a  lake  is  destined  to  disappear  The 
historical  period  is  not  long  enough  to  enable  man 
to  investigate  the  life  history  of  one  of  the  greater 
lakes,  but  enough  information  has  been  collected 
to  show  the  various  stages  of  the  disappearance  of 
a  lake  In  a  humid  climate  two  factors  are  respon- 
sible for  a  lake's  extinction — deposit  of  detrital 
matter  and  the  lowering  of  the  affluent  stream  In 
arid  regions  the  lake  disappears  because  the  evapo- 
ration is  greater  than  the  precipitation  In  an  arid 
climate  salt  and  bitter  lakea  prevail  Some  of  them 
are  descendants  from  fresh-water  ancestors  after  a 
change  of  climate  from  humid  to  arid,  eg,  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  Dead  Sea,  others  are 
isolated  parts  of  an  ocean,  e  g  ,  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  Aral  Sea.  The  largest  lakes  of  the  world 
are  the  Caspian  Sea,  Lake  Super  101,  Victoria 
Nyanza,  the  Aral  Sea,  Lake  Michigan,  and  Lake 
Huron  The  highest  lake  of  the  world  is  Lake 
Titicaca,  12,500ft  above  sea  level,  the  lowest,  the 
Dead  Sea,  1,292  ft  below  sea  level  Canada  is  the 
richest  region  of  the  earth  in  lakea,  South  America 
the  poorest  The  Scottish  loch  and  the  Irish  lough 
may  be  either  an  inland  lake  or  an  arm  of  the  sea 
lake,  in  dyeing,  an  insoluble  compound  formed  in 
the  cloth  or  other  material  by  the  action  between 
an  organic  dye  and  a  MORDANT  The  color  of  a  lake 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  mordant  used  as 
well  as  upon  the  dye  Lakes  are  not  m  general  so 
fast  (permanent)  as  many  inorganic  dyes,  but  their 
colors  are  more  brilliant 

Lake  Arthur,  town  (pop.  2,131),  SW  La  ,  on  Lake 
Arthur  and  SE  of  Lake  Charles,  in  a  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, and  rice-producing  area;  inc.  1909 
Lake  Bluff,  village  (pop.  1,729),  NE  111.,  on  Lake 
Michigan  N  of  Chicago,  mo.  1895.  The  Great 
Lakea  Naval  Training;  Station  ie  just  north. 
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Lake  Charles,  city  (pop.  21,207),  parish  neat  of  Cal~ 
casieu  parish,  SW  La.,  a  port  of  entry  on  Lake 
Charles,  c  35  mi  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  settled 
c  1852.  inc  as  a  town  1867,  as  a  ritv  1904  A 
deepwater  port,  it  ships  the  oil,  lumber,  rice,  and 
cotton  of  the  region  Boat  construction  and  the 
making  of  chemicals,  synthetic  rubber,  and  tui- 
pentine  are  important  There  are  also  f  cod-process- 
ing plants  A  state  junior  college  IH  here 

Lake  City.  1  City  (pop  6,836),  co  scat  of  Columbia 
co  ,  N  Jla  ,  W  of  Jacksonville  and  near  the  Suwan- 
noe,  in  a  farm  area;  founded  in  the  1830s  as  a 
military  post  It  deals  in  farm  produce,  lumber, 
and  lumber  products  It  IB  the  headquarters  foi 
near-by  Osceola  National  Forest  and  is  the  seat  of 
u  U  8  veterans'  hospital  Historic  OLUSTEE  IH  east 
8  City  (pop  2,216),  W  central  Iowa.  BW  of  Foit 
Dodge,  me  1887  3  City  (pop  3,204),  SE  Minn  , 
on  Lake  Pepin  between  Red  Wing  and  Wabasha, 
platted  1856,  me  1872  It  is  a  resort,  mill  town, 
and  nuiaerv  center  4  Town  (pop  2,522),  E  central 
8  C  ,  8  of  Florence,  in  a  vegetable  and  tobacco 
aiea  5  Town  (pop  1,520).  E  Tenn  ,  NNW  of 
Knoxville,  in  a  coal  area,  named  Coal  Creek  until 
1039  Norris  Dam  is  just  east 

Lake  Crystal,  city  (pop  1,319),  S  Minn  ,  SW  of 
Mankato,  platted  1857,  me  as  a  village  1870,  as  a 
city  1930  It  is  a  trade  center  in  a  farm  area 

Lake  District,  region  of  mountains  and  lakes,  in 
Cumbeiland,  Westmorland,  and  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land It  is  c  30  mi  in  diameter  and  unlades  pait 
of  Furness  peninsula  There  are  15  lakes,  among 
them  Comston  Water,  Ullswater,  Derwentwater, 
Buttermere,  Wmdormere,  Grasrneie,  and  Thirl- 
meie,  several  beautiful  falls,  and  some  of  England's 
highest  peuka—Scafell,  Skiddaw,  and  Helvellyn 
Numerous  ancient  relics  remain,  as  the  Druids' 
Circle  near  Keswick,  and  there  are  turns  of  old 
castles  and  churches  and  remains  of  Kornan  occu- 
pation This  scenic  district  is  a  favorite  resoit  of 
artists  and  writers,  Wordsworth,  8amuel  Tavloi 
Coleridge,  and  Southey  were  known  as  the  Lake 
poets,  and  Cray,  Hartley  Coleridge,  De  Qumcey, 
Huskin,  Keats,  Shellev,  Tennyson,  and  many 
others  lived  m  the  district  See  Doieen  Wallace, 
Englmh  Lakdarul  (1941) 

lake  dwelling,  habitation  built  over  the  shallow  wa- 
ters of  a  lake  shore  or  a  marsh,  usually  erected  on 
piling-supported  platforms,  but  sometimes  on  aiti- 
fuial  mounds  Such  a  site  affords  easy  access  to  a 
varied  food  supply,  the  availability  of  fash,  maish 
fowl,  and  good  ciop  lands  favor  Ucustime  dwelling 
m  many  parts  of  the  world  Afi  ica,  Asia,  and  the 
New  World  have  had  lake-dwelling  peoples,  but 
the  most  famous  of  those  are  the  Neolithic  inliabi- 
tants  of  the  Alpine  regions  of  Euiope  Thev  were 
skilled  agriculturists  and  had  highly  developed 
weaving  and  ornamental  arts  As  many  as  60 
village  clusteis  have  been  found  on  a  single  lake, 
attesting  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  way  of  life 
of  its  inhabitants  They  are  known  to  have  traded 
with  the  Danube  regions  c  2500  B  C  and  apparently 
were  undisturbed  in  then  teintorv  until  the  7th 
<ent  B  C  ,  when  thev  were  dnven  to  the  forests  by 
the  invading  Celts  The  ethnic  01  igms  of  the  Swiss 
lake  dwellers  are  not  definitely  known. 

Lake  Erie  College   nee  PAIN&HVILUO,  Ohio 

Lakefield,  village  (pop  1,349),  S  Ont  ,  on  the  Trent 
Valley  Canal  and  NNE  of  Peter  borough  It  has 
dairying,  woodworking,  and  granite  qua  trying 

Lakefield,  villago  (pop  1,699),  SW  Mum  ,  near  the 
Iowa  line ,  settled  1879,  me  1887  It  is  a  farm  trade 
center 

Lake  Forest,  lesidentml  city  (pop.  6,885),  NE  111., 
on  Lake  Michigan  N  of  Chicago,  settled  1835,  plat- 
ted 1856,  me  1861  It  is  the  .seat  of  Lake  Forest 
College  (Presbyterian,  coeducational,  1857)  and 
Barat  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Lake  Geneva,  resort  city  (pop  3,238),  SE  Wis  ,  on 
Lake  Geneva  and  SW  of  Milwaukee,  settled  befoie 
1845,  me  1883 

Lake  George,  resort  village  (pop  803),  co  seat  of 
Warren  co ,  E  N  Y  ,  on  the  southern  tip  of  Lake 
George  and  in  the  foothills  of  the  Admmdacks,  me 
1903  It  is  a  year-round  sports  center  Vestiges  of 
Fort  William  Henry,  built  by  Sir  William  JOHNSON, 
and  of  Fort  George,  begun  by  Jeffrey  AMHKKST, 
are  hero 

Lakehurst,  borough  (pop  827),  E  N  J  ,  SW  of  Lake- 
wood  It  is  the  site  of  a  U  8  naval  air  station  with 
an  800-foot  hangar  and  other  works  for  dirigibles 
The  Shenandoah  (1923)  was  the  first  airship  to  use 
the  station  Transatlantic  airships  made  it  their 
American  terminal  from  1924  The  burning  of  the 
hydrogen-hlled  Htndetiburg  here  as  she  was  about 
to  be  moored,  May  6,  1937,  took  36  lives  The  Los 
Angeles  was  dismantled  here  in  1939 

Lakeland.  1  City  (pop.  22,068),  central  Fla ,  E  of 
Tampa,  ine  1885  It  was  settled  in  the  18708  and 
developed  with  the  railroad's  coming  in  1884  It 
is  an  important  processing  and  shipping  center  foi 
a  productive  citrus-fruit,  vegetable,  dairy,  and 
berry  region  also  yielding  phosphates  Amphibian 
tractor*  are  made  here  There  are  numerous  lakes 
in  and  near  the  city  Points  of  interest  are  FLORIDA 
SOUTHERN  COLLEOE.  a  fine  civic  center,  and  a 
Hindu  temple.  S  City  (pop.  1,502),  co  seat  of 
r  co.,  8  Oa.,  NE  of  VaTdo»ta,  in  a  farm  area. 
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8  Town  (pop.  1,160),  La  Porte  co.,  NW  Ind  ,  near 
La  Porte. 

Lakeland  terrier:  see  TMWIEK 

Lake  Linden,  village  (pop  1,631),  Keweenaw  penin- 
sula, extreme  N  Mich  ,  on  Torch  Lake  near  the 
mouth  of  Trap  Rock  River  and  SE  of  Calumet,  m  a 
copper  region;  me  1885 

Lake  Mills.  1  Town  (pop  1,677),  N  Iowa,  near  the 
Minn  line  NW  of  Mason  City,  me  1880  Rico 
Lake  State  Park  is  near  by  2  City  (pop  2,219), 

8  Wis  ,  on  Rock  Lake  and  between  Milwaukee  and 
Madison,  settled  c  1836,  me    1905    Dairy  machin- 
ery is  made    At  neai-bv  Aztalari  Mound  Park  are 
several  Indian  mounds  and  a  museum  containing 
Indian  collections 

Lakemore,  village  (pop  1,832),  NE  Ohio,  near  Ak- 
ron, me  1920 

Laken  (la'kun),  northern  suburb  of  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium The  palace  built  here  by  Napoleon  I  still 
serves  as  a  royal  residence  A  former  spelling  IM 
Laeken 

Lake  Odessa  (odg'au),  village  (pop  1,417),  S  Mich  , 
on  Tupper  Creek  and  Tupper  Lake  and  SE  of 
Grand  Rapids,  in  a  faun  and  resort  area,  settled 
c  1870,  me  1889 

Lake  of  the  Woods,  c  70  mi  long,  m  the  pine  forest 
region  of  N  Minnesota  and  SE  Manitoba  and  W 
Ontario,  with  an  n tegular  shore  line  and  manv 
islands  It  is  fed  bv  the  Rainy  River  and  drained 
to  the  northwest  bv  the  Winnipeg  It  separates  the 
Northwest  Angle,  northernmost  land  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  rest  of  Minnesota  Abundant  m 
fish  and  game,  the  region  is  a  favorite  resort 

Lake  Orion,  lesort  village  (pop  1,933),  S  Mich  ,  N 
of  Pontiac.  in  a  farm  and  lake  area;  me  1859 

Lake  Placid,  i esort  village  (pop  3,13b),  NE  N  Y  ,  m 
the  Adirondack*  E  of  Saranac  Lake,  surrounding 
Mirror  Lake  and  extending  to  the  south  end  of 
Lake  Placid,  settled  c  1850,  mo  1900  It  is  one  of 
the  most  noted  sports  centers  m  the  East  The 
1932  Olympic  winter  games  were  held  in  the 
Olympic  Aiena,  social  and  sports  center  The  fa- 
mous bobsled  run  (opened  1930)  is  on  Mt  Van 
Hoevenberg  The  North  wood  School  for  bo\s  is  in 
Lake  Placid  Near  by  is  the  farm  of  John  Brow  n 
with  his  grave 

Lake  port,  town  (pop  1,490),  co  seat  of  Lake  co  ,  W 
Cab!  ,  on  Clear  Lake  and  NNW  of  San  Fiancisco, 
me  1888  It  is  a  resort  and  farm  trade  centei 

Lake  Providence,  town  (pop  3,711),  pansh  seat  of 
East  Carroll  parish,  NE  La  ,  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Providence  near  the  Mississippi,  in  a  cotton  and 
farm  area,  settled  c  1812,  me  1876  Known  as 
Sun  k  Island,  it  was  earlier  a  refuge  from  pirates 

Lake  Success,  village  (pop  203),  on  NW  Long  Is- 
land, HE  N  Y  ,  S  of  Great  Neck  In  1946  it  became 
the  temporary  seat  of  the  United  Nations 

Lake  View,  resort  town  (pop  1,082),  W  central 
Iowa,  SE  of  Sioux  City  near  Black  Hawk  Lake,  in  a 
gravel  and  corn  area,  settled  1875,  me  1887 

Lakeview,  town  (pop  2,466),  co  seat  of  Lake  co  ,  S 
Oregon,  E  of  Klamath  Falls  near  the  Calif  line, 
founded  1876,  me  1884  It  is  the  headquarters  of 
Fremont  National  Forest  and  the  trade  center  foi 
a  lumbering  and  cattle-  and  sheep-raising  area 

Lake  Village,  resort  town  (pop  2,045),  co  seat  of 
Chicot  co  ,  SE  Ark  ,  on  Lake  Chicot,  founded  in 
the  1860s,  me  1901  It  has  cotton  gins,  woodwoik- 
ing  plants,  and  commercial  fishing 

Ltkeville.  1  Village  (pop  1,309)  in  Salisbury  town, 
extreme  NW  Conn  ,  a  resort  on  Lake  Wononskopo- 
muc  The  Hotohkiss  School  for  boys  (preparatory , 
est  1892)  is  in  Lakeville  Ethan  Allen  here  made 
ammunition  in  the  Revolution  i  Town  (pop 
1,780),  SE  Mass  ,  N  of  New  Bedford,  settled  1717, 
set  off  from  Middleboro  1853 

Lake  Walea,  city  (pop  5,024),  cential  Fla,  W  of 
Lake  Kissunmee  and  E  of  Tampa,  platted  1911 
It  is  a  lumber-nulling,  fruit-processing,  and  ship- 
ping center  and  a  noted  lake  resort  IKON  MOUN- 
TAIN, not  far  away,  is  of  interest  Also  near  bv  is 
the  Shi  me  of  Sto  Anne  des  Lacs,  scene  of  an  annual 
Roman  Catholic  pilgrimage 

Lake  wood.     1    Resort,    Maine     see    SKOWHEUAN 

9  Township  (pop   8,502),  E  N  J  ,  a  resort  in  pine 
woods  c  8  mt  from  the  Atlantic,  SSE  of  Freehold, 
settled  1786  at  the  site  of  early  ironworks     The 
500-acro  Rockefeller  estate,  a  state  reserve,  is  c  2 
mi    from  the  village     Georgian  Court  College  is 
here     3  Village  (pop    2,314),  W  NY,  on  Chau- 
tauqua  Lake  W  of  Jamestown,  settled  1809,  me 
1893     4  City  (pop    69.160).  NE  Ohio,  on  Lake 
Erie,  residential  suburb  of  Cleveland,  settled  as 
East  Rockport,  renamed  1889,  me    1911 

Lake  Worth,  city  (pop  7,408),  SE  Fla  ,  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  just  S  of  Palm  Beach,  inc.  as  a  city 
1925  It  is  a  tourist  and  resort  centei  An  alligator 
farm  is  here 

Lakhnau,  India  see  LUOKNOW. 

Lakshmi  •  see  HINDUISM 

Lakum  (Ifi'kum),  unidentified  town,  N  Palestine. 
Joshua  19  33 

Lalande,  Jean  (Saint  John  Lalande)  (zhft'lalfid'), 
d  1646,  French  missionary  in  Canada  and  New 
York,  a  Jesuit  priest.  He  came  to  the  New  World 
in  1644  He  accompanied  (1646)  Father  Isaac 
JOOUHS  on  his  nrnmon  to  the  Mohawk  and  was 
martyred  with  him  He  wag  beatified  in  1925  and 
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canonized  in  1930  and  is  one  of  the  Jesuit  Martyrs 
of  North  America  Feast  Sept  26  or  (among  the 
Jesuits)  March  16 

Lalande,  Joaeph  Jfrdme  Lefrancais  de  (zhozW '  zhfi- 
rdm'lufrasa'du  lalad'),  17J2-1807,  French  astron- 
omer Under  the  direction  of  the  French  Academy 
he  went  to  Berlin  in  1751  to  make  observations  on 
the  parallax  of  the  moon  for  comparison  with  those 
which  Nicolas  Lacaillo  was  making  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  In  spite  of  his  youth,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Berlin  Academy  Ho  was  professor  of  as- 
tionomv  in  the  College  de  France  for  46  years 
(1761  1807),  and  his  influence  upon  his  pupils  was 
very  gieat  In  1768  he  became  director  of  the 
Pans  Observatory.  The  Lalande  Prize,  which  he 
established  m  1802,  is  awarded  for  the  outstanding 
achievement  in  astronomy  each  year  Lalande  was 
noted  for  his  popular  works  on  astronomical  sub- 
jects as  well  as  for  his  more  serious  scientific  publi- 
cations His  planetary  tables  were  unsurpassed  in 
his  time  His  works  include  Tra/di  d'aslrotu»me 
(1764) ,  Histrnre  ctteste  fran$awe  (1801),  including  a 
catalogue  of  47,000  stars,  and  HMiographie aatrono- 
muiitt,  (1803) 

Lalemant,  Charles  (shail'  lalma').  1587-1674, 
FieiK  h  missionary  m  North  America,  a  Jesuit, 
brother  of  Jcrdme  Lalemant  and  uncle  of  Gabriel 
Lalemant  He  arrived  m  Quo  bet  in  1625  and  acted 
as  novice  master  ivnd  superior  His  account,  the 
earliest  of  the  Jrsu IT  RFLATIONB,  invaluable  He 
was  noted  as  a  invntic  In  1639  he  returned  to 
1*  ranee,  where  he  acted  as  forwarding  agent  for  the 
Canadian  misbions 

Lalemant,  Gabnel  (Saint  Gabriel  Lalemant)  (ga- 
breel'),  1610-49.  Ivench  missionary  m  North 
America,  a  Jesuit ,  nephew  of  Charles  Lalemant  and 
Jcrdme  Lalemant  He  entered  the  order  m  1632 
and  was  sent  to  Quebec  in  1645  He  was  assistant 
to  Jean  de  BK£URU*  at  a  mission  among  the  Huron, 
when  the  Iroquois  took  the  village  and  tortured  the 
priests  to  death  He  is  one  of  eight  men  beatified  in 
1925  and  canonized  m  1930,  the  group  is  known  as 
the  Jesuit  Marty  is  of  North  America  or  the  Mar- 
ty rs  of  North  Arnorn  a  Pcast  Sept  26  or  (among 
the  Jesuits)  Match  16 

Lalemant,  J6r6me  (zharom'),  1593-1673,  French 
missionary  in  North  Amen<  a,  a  Jesuit,  brother  of 
Charles  Lalemant  and  urn  lo  of  Gabriel  Lalemant 
He  was  an  a<tive  nussionarj  among  the  Huron 
(1638-45)  and  then  was  director  (1645-56)  of  all 
Jesuit  missions  in  Canada  He  returned  to  France 
but  went  again  to  Canada,  where  he  was  again 
the  diret  tor  of  missions  and  served  as  vmar  general 
to  Bishop  Laval 

Lahque,  Rene  (runa'  Kick'),  1860-1945,  French  de- 
signer of  jewelry  and  glass  His  jewelry  became 
world  famous  follow uig  a  display  at  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  at  Pans  m  1900  Later  he  be- 
came a  leading  designer  and  manufacturer  of 
decorative  glawb  objects  and  la/ger  works  including 
fountains  and  murals  He  wab  a  member  of  the 
French  Higher  Council  of  Fine  Arts 

Lally,  Thomas  Arthur,  baron  de  Tollendal,  comte  de 
(tuma'  artur'  barti'  du  toladdl'  kot'  du  lale'),  1702- 
ut>,  Fiench  general,  son  of  an  Irish  Jacobite  resident 
in  F  ranee  As  goy  ernoi  of  the  I1  reneh  possessions 
m  India  (1758-61)  he  failed  to  take  Madras  (1758- 
59)  and  had  to  surrender  to  the  English  at  Pondi- 
ch6ry  This  defeat  put  an  end  to  the  French  Em- 
pire m  India  Paroled,  Lally  returned  to  France 
to  answer  charges  of  treason  After  imprisonment 
for  more  than  two  years,  he  was  tried,  and  though 
the  procedure  of  the  trial  was  universally  criticized 
he  was  executed  His  son  Trophime  Girard,  mar- 
quis de  Lally-Tollendal  (trofem'  zharur'  marke7), 
1751- 1830,  politician  and  writer,  was  helped  by 
Voltaire  in  procuring  the  posthumous  vindication 
(1778)  of  his  father 

Lalo,  Edouard  Victor  An  tome  (adwar'  vekt6r'  atwan' 
lalo'),  1823-92.  French  composer  An  opera,  Le 
Roi  d'  Ya  (1888),  Symphome  espagnoU  for  \  lolin  and 
orchestra  (1875),  and  a  ballet.  Numouna  (1882), 
gained  him  a  distinguished  placo  m  the  music  of 
his  time 

Lamaism  (In'miuzm),  form  of  BUDDHISM  prevailing 
in  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and  parts  of  China  To  the 
Tibetans  it  is  known  as  '  the  orthodox  religion"  or 
the  "religion  of  Buddha  "  Except  for  a  compara- 
tively small  number  in  remote  places  who  retain 
some  of  the  practices  of  the  Bon,  a  primitive  animis- 
tic religion  of  Tibet,  there  is  little  difference  be- 
tween the  beliefs  and  worship  of  Tibetan  Buddhism 
and  those  of  the  Mahay  ana  form  of  Buddhism  in 
India,  from  which  they  weie  derived  The  word 
Lamaism  comes  from  the  name  of  the  Tibetan 
monks,  the  lamas  [superior  ones]  The  traditional 
account  is  that  Buddhism  was  introduced  into 
Tibet  bv  an  Indian  and  a  Chinese  princess,  devout 
Buddhists,  who  became  (7th  cent  A  D  )  the  wives 
of  a  Tibetan  king  The  new  religion  was  actually 
established  by  one  of  the  successors  of  that  king 
when  he  called  from  India  a  monk  who  founded  a 
monastery  near  Lhasa  m  749  Translation  of 
Buddhist  writings  from  Sanskrit  followed  in  two 
rescensions,  the  Ka-qyur  or  Kanjur,  the  canon  of 
sacred  books,  and  the  Tan-gyur  or  7'arywr,  a  mans 
of  varied  lore  The  early  lamas  and  their  succes- 
sors constituted  the  Red  Hat  order  After  a  brief 
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period  of  persecution,  the  pnosts  built  up  their 
power  rapidly.  About  1038  a  great  reformer,  Atisa 
or  Kah-dam-pa,  a  monk  from  India,  unified  the 
priesthood,  improved  the  moial  tone  by  such 
measures  OB  enforcing  celibacy,  and  tried  to  elimi- 
nate Bon  In  the  13th  cent ,  after  the  conversion 
of  Kublai  Khan,  temporal  r  ule  w  as  bestowed  by  the 
sovereign  upon  the  abbots  of  the  Sas-Kva  monas- 
tery This  gave  them  political  supremacy  in  W 
Tibet,  especially  fiom  1270  to  1340  Under  a 
second  great  refoimer,  the  lama  Tsong-kha-pa, 
Atisa's  8eot  was  reorganized  (early  15th  cent )  as 
the  Virtuous  Older  or  the  Yellow  Hat  order  In 
1640  the  ruling  Mongol  pimce  bestowed  temporal 
and  spiritual  control  of  all  Tibet  upon  the  hfth 
grand  lama  of  the  oidcr,  whose  title  was  Ta-lai  or 
Dalai  (ocean)  Lama  A  palace  monastery  was 
erected  at  Lhasa  The  Dalai  Lama  leceives  divine 
honors  While  in  the  Sas-kva  hierarchy  son  suo- 
oeods  father,  the  succession  among  the  celibate 
Yellow  Hats  depends  upon  direct  lenuarnation 
The  spirit  of  the  Dalai  Lama  passes  from  his  body 
into  some  infant  pust  born  Tests  cleteimme  the 
pioper  bov,  who  is  eareftillv  tiamed  for  his  great 
icsponsibihty  The  Tashi  or  Fanchen  Lama,  the 
abbot  of  a  poweiful  monastery,  is  second  to  the 
Dalai  Lama  The  lamaist  order  includes  the  abbots 
at  the  head  of  the  various  monasteues,  the  ordained 
religious  mendicants,  novices  who  have  foimally 
become  candidates,  and  neophvtes,  who  aie  chil- 
dren on  probation  The  standing  of  nuns  is  in- 
ferior Pnests  preside  over  the  ritual  performances 
of  Larnaism  The  w  01  ship  me  ludes  reciting  prayei  s 
and  intoning  hymns,  often  to  the  sound  of  great 
horns  and  diums  Strings  of  beads  and  prayer 
wheels  keep  the  tally  of  pra\ers  Many  saints  are 
worshiped,  and  there  are  besides,  gods,  spirits, 
genii,  and  other  beings  to  whom  various  forms  of 
recognition  aie  given  The  14th  Dalai  Lama  was 
installed  in  1940  and  the  present  Tashi  Lama  was 
installed  in  1944  See  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Religion  of 
Tibet  (1931),  L  A  Waddell,  Buddhism  of  Tibet 
(2d  od  ,  1934) ,  Marco  Palhs,  Peaks  and  Lamas 
(rev  ed  ,  1949) 

La  Malbaie  (la,  malhfi')  or  Murray  Bay,  village  (pop 
2,324),  S  Que  ,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  St  Law- 
rence at  the  mouth  of  the  Malbaie,  or  Murray, 
river  and  NE  of  Quebec  It  is  a  well-known  resort, 
in  dairy-farming  country 

Lamar,  Joseph  Rucker  (lumai'),  1857-1916,  Ameri- 
can jurist,  b  Elbert  co  ,  Ga  ,  grad  Bethany  Col- 
lege (W  Va),  1877  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Georgia  bar  in  1878,  served  several  terms  in  the 
state  legislature,  and  compiled  The  Code  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  (  2  vols  ,  1896)  He  served  (1904-6)  on 
the  state  supreme  court  arid  was  \ssoeiate  Justice 
of  the  US  Supreme  Court  (1911-16)  See  biog- 
raphy by  C  P  Lamar  (1926) 
Lamar,  Lucius  Quintus  Cmcmnatus,  1825-93,  Arner- 
uan  statesman,  b  Putnam  co  .  Ga  ,  grad  Emor\ 
College  (now  Univ),  1845  He  practiced  law  in 
Oxford,  Miss,  and  was  a  Democrat  in  Congress 
(1857-60)  Although  he  at  first  opposed  secession, 
Lamar  drafted  the  Mississippi  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion In  Nov  ,  1862,  he  was  appointed  Confederate 
( omm«woner  to  Russia,  but  was  re<  ailed  from 
Pans  before  reaching  Russia  He  returned  to  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  in  whu  h  he  had  pre- 
!  viously  served  as  lieutenant  ( olonel  of  a  Mississippi 
regiment,  as  a  judge  advocate  After  the  Crvil 
War  he  resumed  his  practice  at  Oxford  and  taught 
at  the  Univ  of  Mississippi  Ho  was  a  U  S  Repre- 
sentative (1873-77),  Senator  (1877-85),  and  Sec- 
rotary  of  the  Interior  m  President  ( 'leveland's  cabi- 
net from  1885  to  1888,  when  he  resigned  to  become 
(1888-93)  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  His  efforts  after  the  war  to  restore  friendly 
relations  between  North  and  South  brought  him 
into  particular  prominence  See  biographies  bv 
Edward  Mayes  (1896)  and  W  A  Cate  (1935) 
Lamar,  Mirabeau  Buonaparte,  1798-1869,  Texas 
statesman,  b  Georgia  He  went  to  Texas  m  1835 
and  immediately  be<  ame  affiliated  with  the  revo- 
lutionary faction  At  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  he 
commanded  the  cavalry,  and  shortly  afterward  ho 
was  appointed  major  general  He  then  successively 
held  the  offices  of  attorney  general,  secretary  of 
war,  vice  president,  and  (1838  41)  president  of 
Texas  In  his  term  as  president  he  secured  the 
recognition  of  Texas  independence  by  France, 
England,  and  Holland,  carried  out  a  vigorous  In- 
dian policy,  particularly  against  the  Cherokee, 
whom  he  forced  out  of  E  Texas,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  present  system  of  public  education  m 
Texas,  and  founded  a  new  capital  at  Austin  He 
also  sent  an  expedition  to  Santa  Fe,  N  Mex  ,  hop- 
ing to  persuade  the  New  Mexicans  to  join  Texas, 
but  the  members  of  the  expedition  were  captured 
and  sent  to  Mexico  Lamar  did  not  favor  Texan 
annexation  to  the  United  States  at  this  tune  and 
planned  to  make  the  area  self-sufficient,  but  his 
various  ventures  had  disarranged  the  republic's 
finances  and  currency  and  increased  the  hostility 
of  the  Indians,  and  m  1841  the  people  again  turned 
to  Sam  Houston  Lamar  afterwards  came  to  favor 
annexation,  served  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  was 
(1868-59)  minister  to  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica, 
where  he  combated  British  influence  and  triea 
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vainly  to  secure  a  treaty  which  should  give  the 
United  States  special  interests  m  Nicaragua  Ho 
wrote  a  number  of  lyrics  in  the  romantic  manner 
See  biographies  by  A  K  Christian  (1922)  and  H 
P  Grambrell  (1934).  Philip  Graham,  The  Life  and 
Poems  of  \Iirabeau  B  Lamar  (1937) 
Lamar  (lumar')  1  City  (pop  4,445),  co  seat  of 
Prowers  co  ,  SE  Colo  ,  on  the  Arkansas  and  E  of 
Pueblo,  me  1886  It  is  a  piocessuig  center  in  a 
faun  area  2  City  (pop  2,992),  co  seat  of  Barton 
co  ,  SW  Mo  ,  on  a  branch  of  the  Spiing  river  and 
NNTE  of  Joplm,  m  a  coal  and  farm  area,  founded 
c!856 

Lamarck,  Jean  Baptist*  Pierre  Antome  de  Monet, 
chevalier  de  (zhil  b'iptPst'  py£r'  iltwan'  du  m6nn 
shuv.ilyfx'  du  lumiirk'),  1744-1829,  French  natural- 
ist Ho  is  noted  for  his  study  and  ossification  of 
invertebrates  and  his  introduction  of  evolutionary 
theories  A  native  of  Puardy ,  he  studied  medicine 
in  Paris,  but  his  interest  was  *>oon  directed  to 
botany,  and  recognition  of  his  skill  followed  upon 
the  publication  of  Flore  franfaue  (1778)  He  was 
elected  to  the  \oadernv  of  Sciences,  ami,  aided  by 
Button,  he  tiaveled  (1781-82)  ovei  Furope,  under 
the  title  of  i  oval  botanist,  visiting  museums  and 
collecting  matet  ml  for  the  museum  of  the  academy 
He  was.  foi  a  time,  keeper  of  the  herbarium  at  the 
Jardm  du  Roi  (latei  Jardm  des  Plantes)  and  after 
1793  professor  of  zoology  at  the  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural Historv  His  ideas  concerning  the  origin  of 
species  weio  first  made  public  in  his  Systbme  dea 
animaux  sans  rerttbrts  (1801)  Lamarck  intro- 
duced the  use  of  the  term  Invertebrata,  and  ho  is  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  invertebrate  paleontology 
It  was  his  belief  that  life  forms  undoiwent  a  slow 
modification  through  a  long  course  of  geological 
history  His  later  works  were  Philosophic  zoologi- 
que  (1809)  and  Hwtoire  naturflle  fits  animaux  sans 
lertelires  (1816-22)  He  also  wrote  meteorological 
reports  (1799-1810)  Blindness  and  poverty 
marred  his  later  life  Lamarck's  theory  of  evolution 
is  based  upon  the  belief  that  chai  aotenstics  that 
cievclop  in  an  organism  as  a  result  of  a  need  creatod 
bv  its  environment  are  passed  on  to  its  offspimg, 
the  result  being  the  giadual  evolution  of  now  spe- 
cies This  concept  is  known  as  that  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  acquired  characteristics  Cuvier's  opposi- 
tion to  the  theory  was  influential  in  discrediting 
Lamarck  during  his  lifetime  Lamarck's  woi  k  is, 
however,  important  as  a  forerunner  to  that  of 
Charles  Dai  win,  yvho  came  to  recognize  environ- 
ment as  a  factoi  m  evolution  See  A  S  Packard, 
Lamarck,,  the  Founder  of  Evolution  (1901),  Edrnond 
Per  nor,  Lamarck,  (1925) 

La  Marmora  (In  mar'mora),  distinguished  Italian 
noble  family  Its  bost-known  member  was  Alfonso 
Ferrero,  marchese  della  Marmora  (nlfon'ao  fura'ro 
marka'za  doTl.i),  1804-78,  Italian  general  and 
statesman  He  fought  for  Sardinia  against  Austria 
in  the  wars  of  1848-49  and  1859,  completely  re- 
organized the  Sardinian  army,  and  led  (1855-56) 
the  Sardinian  expeditionary  force  in  the  Crimean 
War  He  was  twice  premier  (1859,  1865-66)  His 
conduct  of  Italian  operations  in  the  Austro-Prus- 
sian  War  (1866)  was  unsatisfactory,  and  ho  resigned 
after  the  Italian  rout  at  CUSTOZM 

Lamartme,  Alphonse  Marie  Louis  de  (altos'  mars' 
IwcV  du  lamarteV),  1790-1869,  French  poet,  novel- 
ist, and  statesman  After  a  trip  to  Italy  and  a 
brief  period  in  the  army,  Lamartme  began  to  write 
arid  achieved  immediate  success  with  his  first  publi- 
cation, Meditations  poetujues  (1820)  This  group  of 
24  poems,  including  the  famous  "Le  Lac,"  ex- 
pressed his  own  feelings — religious,  melancholy,  or 
amorous — as  he  came  in  contact  with  nature  and 
the  land  He  drew  from  tradition,  from  Ronsarcl 
as  well  as  from  the  18th  cent  ,  while  adding  some- 
thing new  in  the  form  of  a  very  personal  lyiicism 
expressed  in  a  veise  that  was  intended  to  bo  musi- 
cal This  rmiBicahty  was  developed  in  Harmonies 
(1829)  His  religious  oithodoxy  becomes  a  kind  of 
pantheism  in  locdyn  (1836)  and  La  Chide  d'un 
ange  (1838)  In  politics,  Lamartme  held  aloof  from 
all  parties,  his  idealism  made  him  embrace  the 
principles  of  democracy ,  social  justice,  and  inter- 
national peace  His  Hiatoire  des  Girondins  (1847), 
a  glorification  of  the  GIRONDISTS,  was  immensely 
popular,  and  after  the  FEBRUARY  REVOLUTION  of 
1848  Lamartmo  briefly  headed  the  provisional 
government  and  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  that  replaced  it  His  moderation  soon 
cost  him  the  support  of  both  the  right  and  the  left 
wings  of  the  revolutionists  He  competed  unsuc- 
cessfully for  the  presidency  with  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  (later  Napoleon  III)  Lamartme  left 
politics  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  writing, 
spending  much  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a 
hopeless  effort  to  repay  tho  fantastic  debts  he  had 
accumulated  in  his  youth  His  later  prose  works 
include  Le#  Confidences  (1849)  and  the  novel 
Granella  (1849,  Eng  tr  ,  1876).  See  study  by  H 
Remson  Whitehouso  (1918) 

Lamb,  Lady  Caroline,  see  MELBOURNE,  WILLIAM 
LAMB,  2n  VIWOOIJNT 

Lamb,  Charles,  1775-1834,  English  essayist,  b.  Lon- 
don He  went  to  school  at  Christ's  Hospital,  where 
his  lifelong  friendship  with  Coleridge  began  Lamb 
was  a  clerk  at  the  India  House  from  1792  until  ho 


was  pensioned  in  1825  His  life  was  overturned 
(1796)  when  his  sister  Mary  Ann  Lamb  (1764-1847) 
in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity  attacked  their  father 
and  stabbed  and  killed  their  mother.  Lamb  had 
himself  declared  her  guardian  to  save  her  from 
peimanent  commitment  to  an  asylum,  and  after 
1799  they  lived  together  They  collaborated  on 
children's  books  for  Godwin's  "Juvenile  Library," 
producing  Tales  from  Shakespear  and  Mrs  Leices- 
ter's School  (both  1807)  and  Tht  Adventures  of  Ulys- 
ses (1808)  Lamb's  dramatic  ventures  were  un- 
successful, both  the  pseudo-Elizabethan,  blank- 
verse  tiagedy  John  Woodvil  (1802)  and  the  fareo 

Mr  H (1805)     Specimens  of  English  Dramatic 

Poets  (1808)  established  his  reputation  as  a  judi- 
cious editor  and  ciitic  and,  with  his  critical  essays, 
materially  aided  in  reviving  the  popularity  of  Shak- 
spere  and  his  contemporaries  Ho  wrote  inter  mit- 
tently  for  periodicals  from  1800  on,  tho  ninjoi 
contribution  being  the  famous  Essays  of  Elm  (Lon- 
don Magazine,  1820  25),  which  weio  collected  m 
1823  arid  1H33  There  are  echoes  of  Sn  Thomas 
Browno,  Robert  Burton,  and  Thomas  Fuller  in  his 
wilting,  but  Lamb's  style  is  pocuhaily  his  own,  and 
tho  close-knit,  subtle  organization,  tho  accurate 
obseivation  of  life,  and  the  gift  for  humor,  fantaby, 
and  pathos  combine  to  make  him  the  great  mastci 
of  tho  famihai  stylo  Lamb  was  a  gifted  con \eisa- 
tionahst  and  was  intimate  with  all  tho  majoi  litoi- 
ary  figures  of  his  time  Seo  his  letters  (ed  by  E  V 
Lucas,  3  vols  ,  1935)  and  biography  appended  to 
his  works  (ed  by  Lucas,  (1903-5),  biography  by 
Alfred  Ainger  (1882),  Edmund  Blunclen,  Charles 
Lamb  and  His  Contt  mporanra  (1933),  W  D  Howo, 
Charles  Lamb  and  His  Friends  (1944) 

Lamb,  John,  1735-1800,  American  Revolutionaiy 
leador,  b  New  York  city  As  tension  between  pa- 
triots and  Bntish  increased  in  the  period  just  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  he  did  much  for  tho  patriot 
cause,  was  a  leader  in  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  Now 
York  prov  ,  and  helped  form  the  New  Yoik  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  to  coordinate  anti-Biitisli 
action  Ho  was  appointed  (1775)  to  the  committee 
to  enforce  the  nonimportation  agreement  (see 
CONTINFNTAL  CoNc.ith ss),  and  he  and  Isaac  Soars 
lod  the  seizure  of  the  New  York  customhouse  and 
the  expedition  to  seize  British  arms  at  Turtle  Bay 
Ho  served  m  the  Quebec  campaign  and  in  later 
battles  and  was  a  subordinate  of  Benedict  Arnold 
at  the  tune  of  the  treason 

Lamb,  Roger,  1750-1830,  British  soldier  in  tho  \mcr- 
ican  Revolution,  b  Dublin,  Ireland  In  the  Hovul 
Welch  Fusiloors,  lie  saw  much  service  under  Bur- 
goyne  in  tho  Saratoga  campaign  (1777)  and  in  tho 
South  under  Sn  Henry  Clinton  and  Cornuaiits 
His  works,  In  Original* and  Authentic  Journal  of 
Occurrtrms  during  the  Late  American  War  (1S()<» 
and  Memoir  of  His  Own  Lift  (1811),  are  valuable 
source  matenal  Robert  Graves  used  them  for 
Sergeant  Lamb's  \mciica  (1940)  and  Proceed,  Sci- 
geant  Lamb  (1941) 

Lamb,  William  see  MELBOUHNB,  WILLIAM  L\MB- 
2o  Vine  OUNT 

lamb'  HOC  MnrroN  and  sHP-tp 

Lambaesis    see  L  \MB£HI>  ,  Algeria 

Lamballe,  Marie  Therese  Louise  de  Savoie-Can- 
gnan,  prmcesse  de  (m.lro'  taroV  IwcV  du  sdvw.i- 
kurc-nya',  proses' dulfibiil'),  1749-92,  devoted  friend 
and  favonto  of  MVKIB  ANTOINETTE  Intensely  un- 
popular, she  was  killod  by  a  mob  in  the  September 
massacres,  and  her  head  was  displayed  on  a  pike 
under  the  queen's  windows 

Lamber,  Juliette   see  AUAM,  JUUKTTE  LAMBIR 

Lambert,  Johann  Hemnch  (y6'han  hin'rlkh  Ittm'- 
bo>t),  1728-77,  German-French  philosopher  and 
scientist,  b  Alsace  He  developed  many  basic  con- 
cepts in  mathematics  including  that  of  the  h\  pei- 
bolic  functions  in  trigonometry  In  phvsio>>  he 
accomplished  valuable  results  in  work  on  tho 
measurement  of  the  intensity  of  light,  degrees  of 
heat,  and  humidity  In  his  philosophical  \\oik, 
NeiiM  Organon  (1764),  he  pointed  out  tho  impor- 
tance of  beginning  with  experience  arid  using  tho 
analytical  method  to  investigate  any  theory  of 
knowledge  Other  important  books  are  Photo- 
mctna  (1760)  and  Purometne  (1779) 

Lambert,  John  (lam'burt),  1619-83,  English  parlia- 
mentary general  A  consistent  follower  of  Parlia- 
ment in  tho  first  civil  war  (1642-45),  he  supported 
Oliver  Cromwell  when  the  army  and  Parliament 
quanelod  in  1648  He  sat  in  Cromwell's  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  council  of  state,  but  broke  with 
the  Protector  in  a  quarrel  (1657)  growing  out  of  tho 
offer  of  the  crown  to  Cromwell  At  the  fall  of  Ru  h- 
ard  Cromwell  it  is  likely  that  Lambert  assisted  in 
dissolving  the  Rump  Parliament  and  restoring  tho 
Long  Parliament  His  opposition  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II  ended  his  political  career.  He 
was  defeated  by  the  forces  under  George  Monck, 
was  tried  for  treason,  and  was  banished  to  the 
island  of  Guernsey 

Lambert,  town  (pop.  1,016),  NW  Miss ,  just  E  of 
Clarksdalo 

Lambertville,  city  (pop.  4,447),  W  N  J  ,  on  the  Dela- 
ware above  Trenton,  opposite  New  Hope,  Pa  , 

founded  1732,  me   1849 

Lambese  (l&beV),  village  (1936  pop.  1,165),  NE 

Algeria,  S  of  Constantine    It  is  noted  for  the  ruins 
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of  a  Roman  town  (Lambaesis)  founded  early  in  the 
2d  cent,  as  the  encampment  of  the  third  Augustan 
Legion  and  destroyed  in  the  5th  cent  The  modern 
village  has  a  noted  penitentiary 

Lambeth,  metropolitan  borough  (1931  pop  296,147, 
1948  estimated  pop  226,600)  of  S  London,  Eng- 
land, on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  Here  are 
St  Thomas's  Hospital  (9th  cent ),  Waterloo  Sta- 
tion, the  potteries  making  DOTJI/TON  WARK,  and 
Lambeth  Palace,  the  chief  residence  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  At  Lambeth  Palace  are 
held  the  decennial  conferences  of  bishops  of  the 
Anglican  Communion  See  Doiothy  Gardiner,  The 
Story  of  Lambeth  Palait  (1930) 

Lamb  of  God   see  AGNUS  DEI 

lamb's-quarters,  common  European  wood  (Cheno- 
podium  album),  widely  natuiahzod  m  North  Amer- 
ica It  is  related  to  the  beet  and  spinach  and  simi- 
larly used  for  greens  when  young  and  tender,  hut 
it  is  seldom  cultivated  The  lamb's-quai  tors,  also 
called  goosofoot  and  pigweed,  is  an  annual  with 
inconspicuous  green  flowers,  whitish  leaves,  and 
small  seeds  that  are  used  to  produce  the  grunular 
effect  of  some  shagreen  leathers  The  name  is 
sometimes  used  for  several  related  species 

Lambton,  John  George  see  DURHAM,  JOHN  GKJORGH 

LAVtBTCJN,  1ST  EARL  OF 

Lamech  (la'me'k)  1  Descendant  of  Cam  and  there- 
foie  accursed  He  was  tho  father  of  labal,  Jubal, 
and  Tubal-cam  Gen  4  18-24  2  Descendant  of 
Seth  and  father  of  Noah  Gen  5  25-31 

Lamennais  or  La  Mennais,  Feliciti  Robert  de 
(ffile-seta'  rober'  du  hlmutuV),  1782-1854  French 
Roman  Catholic  apologist  and  liberal,  b  Saint- 
Malo  Ho  was  largely  solf-educ  ated  bv  wide,  in- 
discriminate reading  He  was  converted  (1804)  to 
active  Catholicism  and  resolved  to  serve  the 
Church  In  1817  he  was  ordained  and  began  a 
brilliant  campaign  against  Gallicamsrn  and  anti- 
Chnstian  philosophy  He  soon  l>eoame  the  most 
celebiated  French  cleric,  and  for  long  he  wan  the 
most  open  ultramontane  in  France  He  felt  that 
the  Church  could  have  no  real  liberty  under  a  royal 
government  and  that  free  speech  and  free  press 
were  necessary  After  founding  a  HOC  icty  to  en- 
eourage  ultramontamsm,  ho  and  his  friends  MON- 
TUtMBKRT  and  LACOKUAIKK  founded  (1830)  the 
journal  Avemr  His  work  credited  a  sensation,  and 
how  is  soon  embroiled  with  the  conservative,  roval- 
i^tic  Gallic ans  among  the  c lergy  In  1831  he  went 
to  Rome  to  submit  his  quarrel  to  the  pope,  Grcg- 
orN  XVI,  only  to  be  condemned  m  the  encyclical 
Muan  roe  He  retired  for  two  years  and  appeared 
in  public  as  a  non-Christian  His  Paroles  d'un 
cro/jant  (1834)  was  the  greatest  work  of  this  period 
In  it  he  voiced  his  broad  liberal  humamtariamsm 
He  died  excommunicate  Paradoxically,  Lamen- 
nais probably  did  more  than  any  other  to  break 
down  ( Jallic  amsm  and  to  open  the  way  for  the  uni- 
versal ae  c  eptance  of  the  papal  authority  by  P  rench 
(  athobcs 

Lamentations,  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  placed  in 
A\  immediately  after  Jeremiah,  to  whose  author- 
ship it  has  been  ascribed  since  ancient  times  It  is 
a  -.cues  of  five  poems  mourning  the  fallen  Jerusa- 
lem Lath  poem  is  an  alphabetical  acrostic,  the 
thud  having  thiee  versos  to  the  letter,  instead  of 
one,  the  fifth  is  a  praver  Critics  generally — in- 
cluding those  denying  the  traditional  authorship — 
\\  ould  place  these  poems  in  the  years  soon  after  the 
fall  of  the  city  (5S6  B  C  )  For  bibhogiaphy,  see 
Oi  n  TESTAMENT 

La  Mesa  (hi  masu),  city  (1940  pop  3,926,  1949 spe- 
cial census  pop  10, 180) ,  S  Calif  ,  near  San  Diego,  m 
a  farm  area,  me  1912 

Lamesa  (lume'su),  city  (1940  pop  6,038,  1947  esti- 
mated pop  9,100),  co  seat  of  Dawson  co  ,  NW 
Texas,  on  Sulphur  Springs  ( "i  eek  and  S  of  Lubbook, 
on  tho  southern  part  of  tho  Llano  Estacado,  settled 
1903,  me  1917  Diy  farming  and  irrigation  in  tho 
region  produce  cotton,  small  grains,  black-eyed 
peas,  and  soybeans 

La  Mettne,  Juhen  Offray  de  (zhulycV  6fra'  du  la 
me'tre'),  1709-51,  French  physician  and  philoso- 
pher On  the  basis  of  personal  observation  he 
claimed  that  psychical  activity  is  the  result  of  tho 
organic  construction  of  the  brain  and  nei  vous  sys- 
tem and  developed  this  theory  in  Histoire  natureUe 
de  I'dme  (1745)  The  protest  against  this  monistic 
muteuahsm  was  so  strong  that  La  Mettrie  had  to 
leave  the  country  He  further  alienated  the  public 
with  L'Homme  machine  (1748),  tho  final  develop- 
ment of  the  mechanical  explanation  of  man  and  the 
woild  He  was  patronized  bv  Frederick  the  Great, 
living  m  Berlin  under  the  monarch's  protection 


His  ethics,  purely  hedonistic,  aie  set  forth  in  L"  Art 
dejomr  (1751) 

Lamia  (la'mSu),  in  Greek  mythology,  grief-crazed 
woman  whose  name  was  used  to  frighten  children 
Her  own  children  were  killed  by  Hera,  jealous  of 
Zeus'  love  for  her,  and  thereafter  Lamia,  out  of 
envy  for  happy  mothers,  stole  and  killed  their 
children  The  name  Lamia  was  also  used  for  a 
woman  who  lured  a  youth  to  his  destruction 

Lamia  (la'rneu,  Gr  lame'a),  city  (pop  16,542),  E 
<  entral  Greece.  It  is  an  agricultural  trading  center 
I  ounded  about  the  5th  cent  BC.it  was  the  chief 
city  of  the  small  region  of  Malis  and  developed  as 
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an  Athenian  ally  It  gave  its  name  to  the  Lamian 
War  (323-322  B  C ),  waged  by  the  confederate 
Greeks  against  ANTIPATER,  who  took  refuge  in  tho 
city  and  was  besieged  there  for  several  months 
Antlpater  finally  defeated  (322  B  C  )  the  confeder- 
ates at  Crannon,  8W  of  Lanssa  Lamia  suffered 
some  damage  in  the  Second  World  War  It  was 
known  aa  Zituni  from  the  10th  to  the  19th  cent 

Lammermuir  Hills  (laroimnur',  la'mnrmOr)  or 
Lammermoor  Hills  (lamurmdor',  la'murmd&r), 
broad  range  of  hills,  S  East  Lothian  and  N  Ber- 
wickshire, Scotland,  extending  from  (Jala  Water 
ENEtoSt  Abb's  Head  Savs  Law  or  Meikle  Says 
Law  (1,749  ft )  m  the  highest  point,  and  Lammer 
Law  (1,733  ft )  next  highest 

Lamoni  (lamcVne),  town  (pop  1,567),  S  Iowa,  near 
the  Mo  lino  S  of  Dee  Momes,  platted  1879  by  the 
Reorganized  Churc  h  of  Jesus  Chi  ist  of  Latter-Day 
Saints,  me  1885  Grace-land  College  (junior,  co- 
educational) and  a  home  for  the  aged  aie  here 

Lament,  Daniel  Scott  (lumont),  1851-1905,  Ameri- 
can cabinet  officer,  b  Cortlatul,  N  Y  A  journalist, 
through  hw  work  on  the  Albany  Arau*  he  became 
acquainted  with  Grover  Cleveland  He  became 
Cleveland's  private  secretary  and  was  advanced  to 
be  Secretary  of  War  in  Cleveland's  second  adminis- 
tration 

Lament,  Johannvon  (ycVhan  fonla'mdnt),  1805-79, 
Scottish-German  astronomer  and  rnagnetician,  b 
Scotland  In  1817  he  wont  to  Ratisbon  to  study  at 
tho  seminary,  and  he  remained  in  Germany ,  work- 
ing m  a  new  observatory  at  Bogenhausen  He  be- 
came its  director  in  1835  and  professor  of  astron- 
omv  at  the  Umv  of  Munic  h  m  1852  His  most  im- 
portant work  was  in  the  field  of  terrestrial  magnet- 
ism, he  made  (1849-58)  magnetic  surveys  in  Ba- 
varia, France,  Spain,  N  Germany,  and  Denmark 
In  1850  he  set  forth  the  theory  of  the  magnetic 
decennial  period,  and  in  1862  the  disc  ov  cry  of  earth 
currents  In  astronomy  he  ac  c  omphshed  the  c  ata- 
logumg  of  34,674  stars,  measurement  of  nebulae 
and  c  lusters,  and  studies  of  Uranus  Lamont  is  the 
author  of  Handburh  (lea  erdmugrietusmus  (1849) 

Lamont,  Robert  Patterson  (lum&nt').  1867-1948, 
US  Secrotar>  of  Commerce  (1929- 3J)  b  Detroit, 
graci  Umv  of  Mic  higan,  1891  He  began  working 
as  an  engineer  in  Chicago  ui  1891,  and  in  1912  he 
became  president  of  the  \mencan  Htoel  foundries 
Corp  ,  later  associating  with  banking  and  other 
manufacturing  companies  In  1932  President  Her- 
bert Hoover  appointed  him  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce After  he  resigned  (19.32)  from  the  cabinet, 
Lamont  remained  ac  tive  in  tho  steel  industry  for  a 
short  while  before  he  retired. 

Lamont,  Thomas  William,  1870-1948,  American 
banker,  b  Claverack.  N  Y  ,  grad  Harvard,  1892 
Lamont  entered  (1903)  the  banking  business  m 
New  York  city  and  bv  191 1  he  bee  arne  a  partner  of 
J  I*  Morgan  <fc  Company  In  the  1920s  and  the 
1930s  Thomas  W  Larnont  was  sent  on  special  mis- 
sions to  several  countries — e  g  ,  China,  Japan, 
Mexico,  and  Egypt — to  help  transac  t  loans  and  to 
advise  on  fiiianc  ml  matters  He  served  on  the  U  S 
commission  to  the  Pans  Peace  Conference  and  was 
(1933)  a  U  S  delegate  to  the  World  Economic  Con- 
ference After  the  reorganization  (1940)  of  J  P 
Morgan  &  Company,  Lamont  became  (1943) 
chairman  of  the  lx>ard  of  chrec  tors  His  many 
philanthropies  me  luded  $2,000,000  to  Harvard  and 
$500,000  for  the  restoration  of  the  Canterbury 
cathedral  after  the  Second  World  War  He  re- 
counted the  story  of  his  youth  in  My  Boyhood  tn 
o  Parsonage  (1946) 

Lamonciere,  Chnstophe  Leon  Louis  Juchault  de 
(krestof  laO'  IweV  xhltaho'  clu  l.imoresyeV) ,  1806- 
65,  French  general  He  distinguished  himself  in 
Algeria  at  the  head  of  his  celebrated  Zouaves  and 
led  the  final  expedition  against  Alxl  al-Kadir 
(1847)  He  opposed  Napoleon  III  and  went  into 
exile  In  1860,  as  commander  of  the  papal  army, 
he  was  routed  bv  a  superior  Piedmontese  force 

La  Motte-Fouqug,  Fnedrich  Hemrich  Karl,  Baron 
de  see  FOUQU^ 

lamp.  Originally  a  lamp  was  a  vessel  for  holding  oil 
which  could  be  burned  thiough  a  wick,  but  use  of 
the  term  has  been  extended  to  othoi  lighting  do- 
vices  Stones,  shells,  and  other  objects  of  suitable 
shape  were  used  for  burning  oil  in  tho  Paleolithic 
period  In  Egypt  and  tho  East  saucerlike  pottery 
lamps  were  early  known  In  Gieece  toiches  were 
supplemented  in  tho  6th  cent  B  C  with  pottery 
and  metal  lamps.  Tho  Greeks  often  used  a  cylin- 
drical spout  for  tho  wick  The  Romans  used  a 
superior  closed  typo  of  lamp,  often  with  multiple 
spouts  The  float-wick  lamp,  in  which  tho  wick  is 
supported  above  the  oil,  was  probably  of  Egyptian 
origin,  it  survived  in  the  West  chiefly  as  a  sanctu- 
ary lamp,  but  is  in  widespread  use  in  tho  East  The 
seven-branched  "candlestick"  of  tho  Hebrews  is 


believed  to  have  been  a  support  for  a  group  of 
float-wick  lamps  Its  symbolical  descendant  is  the 
eight -branched  Hanukkah  lamp,  usually  of  the 
spouted  saucer  type  Lamps,  many  of  which  were 
of  tho  primitive  open-crusio  type,  burning  vege- 
table or  animal  oils,  were  common  ftom  the  Middle 
Ages  to  tho  19th  cent  The  Bettv  lamp  of  tho 
American  colonists  and  pioneers  was  a  spouted 
saucer  lamp  with  a  lid.  Lamps  were  smoky  be- 
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cause  the  center  of  the  round  wick  received  too 
little  air  for  complete  combustion  Flat  wicks,  in- 
troduced late  in  the  1 8th  cent ,  made  less  smoke, 
but  the  light  was  dim  at  the  edges  of  the  wick  At 
about  the  same  time  a  circular  wick  with  an  open 
center  was  invented  in  France  by  Vime  Argand, 
who  also  introduced  the  glass  lamp  chimney  One- 
and  two-burner  lamps  were  common  from  the  late 
18th  cent  ,  and  these  often  burned  whale  oil  Kero- 
sene, used  from  the  mid-19th  cent  ,  almost  entirely 
superseded  other  oils  for  lamps,  the  kerosene  lamp 
is  still  used  for  lighting  where  gas  and  electricity 
are  not  available  and  in  many  safety,  signal,  and 
hurricane  lamps  In  literature  and  art  the  lamp 
symbolizes  learning,  in  religious  ritual,  honor  to 
the  divine  For  the  development  of  the  electnc 
lamp,  see  LIC.HTINO  See  F  W  Robins,  The  Story 
of  the  Lamp  (1939) 

Lampasas  (lampa'sus),  city  (pop  3,426),  co  seat  of 
Lampasas  co  ,  central  Texas,  NNW  of  Austin, 
settled  1854,  me  1874  An  earlv  cow  town,  it  to- 
day ships  principally  mohaii ,  wool,  dairy  products, 
furs,  and  pecans  Hancock  Springs  hero  have 
medicinal  propeities 

lampblack    see  CAKBON  and  SOOT 

Lampedusa  (1  tmpadoo'zi),  Mediterranean  island 
(77  sq  mi  ,  pop  3,821),  largest  of  the  Pelagic  Is- 
lands, between  Malta  and  1  unis  It  belongs  to 
Italy  Sponge  and  sardine  fishing  and  agriculture 
are  the  mam  occupations 

Lampman,  Archibald,  1861  99,  Canadian  poet,  b 
Morpeth,  near  Chatham  Ont  A  civil  setvant  bv 
profession,  he  was  a  noted  nature  poet,  whoso 
work  appeared  in  Among  the  Millet  (1888)  arid  two 
later  volumes  A  collected  edition  was  edited  by 
D  C  Scott  (1900)  and  a  further  volume  by  E  K 
Brown  (1943)  See  C  Y  Connor,  Archibald  Lamp- 
man (1929) 

Lamprecht,  Karl  (karl'  ttm'prekht).  1856-1915. 
German  historian  He  advoc  ated  a  new  kind  of 
history  writing,  based  on  broad  soc  ial,  c  ultural,  and 
psychological  trends  His  chief  works  are  Die 
kulturhistorische  Methode  (1900)  and  a  monumental 
multivolurne  history  of  German>  (1901-13)  Sev- 
eral of  his  lee  tures  have  been  translated  as  What  la 
History*  (1905) 

lamprey   see  PISH 

LampsacuB  (lamp'sukus),  ancient  Greek  city-state, 
Mysia,  on  the  Hellespont  opposite  Calhpohs  (Gal- 
hpoh)  It  was  known  as  Pityusa  pnor  to  coloniza- 
tion by  Ionian  Greeks  from  Phocaea  and  Miletus 
The  king  of  Persia  assigned  it  to  Themistocles,  to 
provide  him  with  wine  After  the  battle  of  Mvcale 
(479  B  C  )  the  citizens  joined  with  the  Athenians, 
and  the  oitv  continued  to  flourish  under  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  It  was  the  seat  of  the  cult  of  Priapus 

Lamy,  Jean  Baptiste  (zha'  bdtest'  lame'),  1814  88, 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  in  the  U  S  South- 
west, b  France  Ho  was  orclamed  in  1838  and  was 
sent  shortly  afterwards  as  missionary  to  8  Ohio. 
Ordered  to  New  Mexico  m  1850  as  vie  ar  apostolic, 
he  and  a  companion,  Father  MACHEBEUF,  reached 
Santa  Fetn  wav  of  New  Orleans  and  Texas  InSanta 
Fe  he  found  resentment  among  the  Spanish  and  In- 
dians Leaving  I'ather  Machebeuf  in  charge,  he 
made  the  long  journey  to  Durango  to  see  the  au- 
thorities Though  the  Spanish  priests  were  at  first 
hostile.  Lamy  won  their  devotion  In  1852  he  was 
responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the  first  school 
for  teaching  English  in  Santa  te,  and  he  brought 
from  France  and  the  eastern  states  nuns  and  priests 
to  establish  other  schools  Ho  was  advanced  to 
bishop  in  1853  and  to  archbishop  in  1875  Until 
1885  he  worked  tirelessly  in  his  vast  region,  which 
included,  besides  present  New  Mexico,  most  of 
Arizona  and  parts  of  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Colorado 
His  labors  were  in  large  part  responsible  for  the  re- 
newed hold  of  the  Catholic  faith  upon  whites  and 
Indians  in  the  Southwest  Willa  Cather's  novel, 
Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop  (1927),  is  based  on 
his  career 

Lanai  (lunl'),  island  (141  sq  mi  ,  pop  3,720),  c  7  mi. 
W  of  Maui,  across  Auau  Channel,  one  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  The  highest  point  is  Mt  Pala- 
wai  (3.370  ft  )  Used  for  years  only  for  cattle  graz- 
ing, Lanai  was  developed  as  a,  pineapple-growing 
center  after  1922  Kaumalapau  was  made  a  port, 
and  Lanai  City  was  built 

Lanai  City,  town  (pop  3,597),  on  E  Lanai,  TH  , 
founded  1922  by  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company 

Lanark,  eount>,  Scotland   bee  LVNMIKHHIIO 

Lanark  (la'nurk,  -ark),  burgh  (pop  6,178),  oo  seat 
of  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  SE  of  Glasgow  and  on 
tho  Clyde  near  a  senes  of  falls  It  is  a  cattle  mar- 
ket The  burgh  was  the  scene  of  some  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace's  activities  On  an  adjacent  moor  is 
a  lacecourse  Robert  Owen  made  industrial  and 
social  experiments  at  New  Lanark  (to  the  south- 
west), winch  was  founded  by  his  fathor-m-law, 
David  DAUB.,  m  1785  Ai  kwright  also  worked  there 

Lanark,  city  (pop  1,292),  NW  III  ,  NW  of  Dixon, 
me  1867  It  is  a  farm  trade  center 

Lanarkshire  (LVnurkshlr,  hVnurk-)  or  Lanark, 
rountv  (892  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop  1,586,047,  1948 
estimated  pop  1,639,523) ,  S  central  Scotland  The 
oountv  town  is  Lanark  Tho  region,  which  lies  in 
tho  v  alle>  of  the  Clyde  and  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  Cl>  desdale,  has  a  varied  terrain,  rising  from  the 
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level  valley  in  the  north  to  more  than  2}000  ft.  in 
the  mountainous  southern  portion  (Tmto  Hill, 
2,335  ft )  In  the  north,  on  the  Clyde,  is  the  great 
port  and  industrial  center  of  Glasgow;  in  and  near 
this  city  are  extensive  slupvards,  engineering 
works,  brick  factories,  textile  plants,  and  various 
other  manufactures  In  this  district,  too,  are  the 
rich  mineral  deposits  of  the  county — coal,  iron- 
stone, fire  clay,  shale,  and  load.  The  central  part  of 
the  county  is  an  undulating  agricultural  region 
Oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  market  produce 
for  Glasgow  are  raised  Clydesdale  work  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep  are  bred,  and  dairying  is  impor- 
tant The  region  was  never  wholly  subjugated  by 
the  Romans  In  the  Christian  era  it  became  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde  and  was  subdued  by 
the  Northumbrian  Saxons  in  the  7th  cent  Lang- 
side  saw  the  defeat  of  Maty  Queen  of  Scots,  and  in 
the  17th  cent  Lanarkshire  was  the  scene  of  bat- 
tles between  the  Covenanters  and  the  king. 
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flint-glass  manufacture.  Shots,  farm  implements, 
foundry  products,  and  electrical  products  are  also 
made,  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  and  Thomas 
Ewing  were  born  here.  Near  by  is  the  state  indus- 
trial school  for  boys  $  City  (pop.  61,345),  oo.  seat 
of  Lancaster  co.,  SE  Pa  ,  on  the  Conestoga  river 
and  c  65  mi  W  of  Philadelphia;  settled  c  1721,  laid 
out  1730,  mo  as  a  borough  1742,  as  a  city  1818  In 
the  heart  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  region,  it  is 
the  commercial  center  for  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive agricultural  counties  m  the  country.  The 
chief  products  are  tobacco,  small  grains,  and  live- 
stork  It  is  an  important  tobacco  market  and  has 
one  of  the  largest  stockyards  E  of  Chicago  Lan- 
caster manufactuies  linoleum,  watches,  cork,  ci- 
gars, silk  goods,  and  metal  products  It  is  the  seat 
of  FRANKLIN  AND  MARSHALL  COLLEGE  and  of  a 
theological  seminary  The  language  and  customs 
of  the  city  reflect  the  effect  of  settlement  by  vari- 
ous German  religious  groups  A  munitions  center 


Lancashire  (l&ng'kushlir,  -shur),  Lancaster  Gang'-  during  the  Revolution,  it  was  buefly  in  1777  a 

kustur),  or  Lanes  (langks),  county  (1,878  sq  mi.;  meeting  place  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  was 

19JI  pop    5,039,455,  1948  estimated  pop    5,064,-  capital  of  the  state  for  more  than  10  years  before 

720),  NW  England,  on  the  Irish  Sea    The  county  1812    It  was  the  western  terminus  of  the  Lancaster 


,  , 

seat  is  Lancaster  The  eastern  and  northern  por- 
tions of  the  county  are  part  of  the  picturesque  Lake 
District;  in  the  west  and  south  are  lowlands  and 
occasional  moors,  with  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore, 
coal,  slate,  and  sandstone  Tho  principal  n\ers  are 
the  Mersey  and  the  Ribble  The  toast  line  is  low 
and  much  broken  by  estuaries.  More*  ambe  Bay 
separates  FURNESS  from  the  rest  of  the  county 
Lancashire  is  the  most  populous  county  of  Eng- 
land, and  its  two  great  cities,  MANCHESTER  and 
the  famous  port  of  LIVERPOOL,  are  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  great  industrial  regions  of  the  world.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  iron  and  steel  products, 


Turnpike  Robert  Fulton  was  born  here,  and  Pres- 
ident Buchanan  is  buried  in  the  city  His  home, 
"Wheatland,"  was  dedicated  as  a  historic  memorial 
in  Oct  ,  1937.  7  Town  (pop  4,430),  co  seat  of  Lan- 
caster co  ,  N  S  C  ,  NN  K  of  Columbia  and  near  the 
N  C  line  It  is  a  textile-milling  ccntet  in  a  farm 
area  The  jail  and  the  couithouse  (both  designed 
by  Robert  Mills  and  built  in  1823)  are  notable 
8  Citv  (pop  1.151),  N  Texas,  SSW  of  Dallas,  in  a 
blackland  farming  area,  settled  1K46,  me  1886  9 
City  (pop  2,963),  co  seat  of  Grant  co  ,  SW  Wis  , 
N  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  m  a  farm  and  dairy  area, 
settled  before  1840,  me  1878 


textiles,  paper,  chemicals,  rubber  goods,  and  glass     Lancaster,  house  of  (lang'kiistur) ,  royal  family  of 


There  are  large  shipy  ards,  notablj  at  Liverpool  and 
Barrow-m-Furness.  Throughout  the  19th  cent 
Manchester  was  the  greatest  cotton-manufacturing 
center  in  the  world,  but  its  importance  has  de- 
clined somewhat  in  recent  years  Lancashire  in 
Anglo-Saxon  tunes  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Northumbrm  In  1351  it  was  made  a  county  pala- 
tine, and  in  1399  the  palatine  rights  were  vested  in 
the  king,  one  of  whoso  ministers  to  the  present 
time  has  the  title  chancellor  o/  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. Lancashire's  prosperity  began  in  medieval 
times  with  the  introduction  of  the  woolen  industry, 
but  the  process  was  accelerated  by  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  and  the  population  increased  greatly 
in  the  19th  and  early  20th  cent  See  Victoria  His- 
tory of  I^ncaster  (8  vols ,  1900-14),  Arthur  Mee, 
Lancashire  (1937) 

Lancaster,  Edmund  Crouchback,  earl  of:  see  LAN- 
CASTER, HOUSE  OF. 

Lancaster,  Henry,  earl  of:  see  LANCASTER,  BOTCH  OF. 

Lancaster,  John  of-  see  JOHN  or  LANCASTER 

Lancaster,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of:  see  JOHN  OF 
GAUNT 


England  The  title  began  when  Henrv  III  gave  it 
(12b7)  to  his  second  son,  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancas- 
ter (1246-96)  Earlier  a  254)  the  prince  had  been 
made  titular  king  of  Sicily  when  the  pope  had 
offered  that  crown  to  Flenry  III  in  order  to  keep  it 
from  being  allied  with  the  empire,  but  the  English 
refused  financial  support  for  the  Sicilian  wars  and 
the  titlo  lapsed  From  the  cross  which  he  wore  on  a 
crusade  to  Palestine  in  1271  he  was  called  Edmund 
Crouohback,  or  crossed  back,  a  name  which  he 
made  famous  by  his  military  commands  in  his  later 
years  Kdmund's  son  Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster 
(1277'-1322),  inherited  the  title  and  lands,  under 
Edward  II  opposed  the  king's  favorite,  Piers 
Gaveston,  and  led  the  baronial  party  which  tned 
unsuccessfully  to  drive  Hugh  Despenser  and  his 
son  from  England  When  the  Dospensers  wore  vic- 
torious, Thomas  was  teheaded  for  treason  His 
brother  Henry,  earl  of  Lancaster  (128P-1355),  was 


the  chief  adviser  to  the  young  Edward  III  in  get- 
ting rid  of  the  dominance  of  the  queen  mother,  Isa- 
bella, and  her  paramour,  Roget  Mortimer,  1st  earl 


of  March 


urAurvj  «.M  iMfiiun      His  son,  also  Hemy,  earl  of  Lancaster 

Lancaster,  Joseph,  1778-1838,  English  educator    In  (1299'-1361),  for  his  excellent  service  as  a  military 

1801  he  founded  a  free  elementary  school,  using  a  commander  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  Hundred  Years 

tvpe  of  MONITORTAL  BYBTEM  for  which  he  acknowl-  War,  was  made  duke    When  he  died  without  male 

edged  hw  debt  to  Andrew  BELL     The  Royal  Lan-  heirs,  his  daughter  Blanche  marned  the  fourth  son 

casterian  Society  was  later  established  to  direct  the  of  Edward  III,  JOHN  OF  GAUNT,  who  inherited  the 

school,  and  its  founder,  embittered  by  controversy  Lancaster  lands  in  her  right,  and  who  was  mado 

with  the  society  and  with  Bell,  whose  system  had  duke  of  Lancaster  in  1362    His  son  Henry  ascended 

the  support  of  the  Established  Church — Lancaster  the  throne  as  HENRY  IV  (after  deposing  RICHARD 

was  a  Quaker— came  to  America  to  lecture     His •       ' 

efforts  to  establish  a  school  at  Baltimore  were 
ended  by  his  failing  health  Ho  removed  to  Vene- 
•uela,  and  later  to  Canada  and  to  New  York  city,  to 
promote  his  educational  ideas  His  writings  on  his 
system  include  Report  of  Joseph  Lancaster's  Prog- 


it  from  1798  (1810) 
Laneatter,  Thomas,  earl  of  "see  LANCASTER, HOTTSBOF. 
Lancaster,  county,  England*  sec  L\  NT- \SHIRH 
Lancaster  (lang'kiiistur),  municipal  borough  (1931 


II),  and  later  Lancastrian  kings  were  HENRY  V 
and  HENRY  VI  The  rival  royal  house  of  York 
based  its  claims  on  descent  from  John  of  Gaunt's 
brother,  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  as  well  as  from 
his  brother  Edmund,  duke  of  York,  and  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  (see  ROSES,  WAR  OF)  was  the  result  of 
the  struggle  of  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York 
for  the  throne  Moreover,  through  John  of  Gaunt's 
sons  by  his  third  wife,  the  Beauforts,  the  royal 
claim  passed  to  their  descendants,  the  house  of 
TUDOR 


pop.  43,383,  1947  estimated  pop  51,110),  co  seat 

of  Lancashire,  England,  on  the  Lune  river  not  far  Lancaster  Sound,  c  200  mi   long  and  40  mi   wide, 

from  the  sea    There  are  textile  factories,  man ufac-  arm  of  Baffin  Bay,  E  Franklin  Dist ,  Northwest 

tures  of  farm  machinery,  linoleum,  and  soap,  and  Territories    It  extends  west  between  Devon  Island 

flour  mills    Lancaster  Castle  occupies  the  site  of  a  and  Baffin  and  Somerset  islands  and  leads  by  way 

Roman  camp    It  has  an  ancient  keep  and  a  Nor-  of  Barrow  Strait  to  the  Beaufort  Sea.  It  was  dis- 

man  tower  (built  1170)  with  a  turret  called  John  covered  in  1616  by  William  Baffin 

o' Gaunt's  Chair    St.  Mary's  Church  dates  mostly  Lancelot  (lan'sulut,  -16t)  or  Ladtslaus  (Ia'disl6s, 

from  the  15th  cent.  -lus),  c  1376-1414,  king  of  Naples  (1386-1414),  son 

ancaster.  1  City  (pop  1,999),  co.  seat  of  Garrard  and  successor  of  Charles  III     Almost  his  entire 

co  ,  central  Ky  ,  8  of  Lexington,  in  the  bluegrasa  reign   was  consumed    by  his  struggle  with  the 

region ,  settled  1798    Near  by  w  the  site  of  Kennedy  ANGEVIN  rival  king  of  Naples,  Louis  II,  and  with 

House,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  is  said  to  have  used  the  antipope  John  XXIII  (see  COSSA,  BALDAA- 

in  Uncle  Tom't  Cabin  stones  associated  with  the  SARRE)     Fortunes  shifted  repeatedly,  but  at  his 

Kennedys     1  Town  (pop    2,963),  central  Mass.,  death  Lancelot  was  able  to  make  over  his  kingdom 

NE  of  Waohusett  Reservoir,  settled   1643,  inc  to  his  sister,  Joanna  II     Lancelot  occupied  Rome 

1653     It  has  one  of  Btilflnch's  finest  churches  several  times  under  various  pretexts  and  In  1413 

(1817).   A  bird  museum  is  here    Luther  Burbank  had  it  sacked. 

was  born  in  Lancaster  3  Town  (pop  3,095),  co  Lancelot  du  Lac:  see  ARTHURIAN  LEOBND. 
seat  of  Coos  co  ,  NW  N.H  ,  at  the  influx  of  the  Lanchow  or  Lan-chou  (lan'jS'),  city  (pop  156,468), 
Israel  into  the  Connecticut,  ENE  of  St  Johnsbury,  capital  of  Kansu  prov  ,  W  China.  It  lies  on  the 
Vt.;  inc  1764  It  is  a  trade  center  for  White  Mt.  Yellow  River  and  on  the  mam  trade  route  to  Sin- 
resorts  Artemus  Ward  was  an  apprentice  on  the  kiang  and  Tibet  Tobacco  is  processed 
Coot  County  Democrat  here  4  Residential  village  Lanciani,  Rodolfo  Amadeo  (rdd6l'fd  amSda'6  Ian- 
(pop  7,236),  W  N  Y  ,  E  of  Buffalo,  settled  1810,  chA'nfi),  1847-1929,  Italian  archaeologist.  From 
inc  1849  Glass  products  are  made  here.  6  City  the  age  of  20  he  was  almost  continuously  in  the 
(pop  21,940),  eo.  seat  of  Fairfield  oo.,  8  central  service  of  the  Italian  government  He  discovered 
Ohio,  8E  of  Columbus  and  on  the  Hocking  river;  many  important  Roman  antiquities  and  was  made 
founded  1800  aa  New  Lancaster.  It  baa  extensive  director  of  excavations  (1875),  professor  of  Roman 


topography  in  the  Univ.  of  Rome  (1978),  and  a 
senator  (1911).  He  wrote  and  lectured  about  his 
work,  appearing  on  the  American  platform  in 
1886-87  Among  his  works  in  English  are  Wander- 
ing* in  the  Roman  Campagna  (1909)  and  Anoient 
and  Modern  Ram*  (1925). 

Lancret,  Nicolas  (nekdla' lakraO ,  1690-1743,|French 
painter.  A  fellow  student  with  Watteau,  he  may  bo 
said  to  have  popularised  his  manner,  His  favorite 
subjects  were  balls,  fairs,  and  similar  festivities,  of 
which  he  painted  a  vast  number  m  a  vivid  and 
pleasing  style  While  his  work  is  not  equal  to 
Watteau 's  in  color  or  poetic  quality,  it  is  brilliant 
and  able  Examples  are  in  the  Louvre  and  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London.  See  Edmond  Pilon, 
Watteau  et  son  tcole  (1912). 

Lanes-  see  L \NCASHIRE 

Land,  Emory  Scott,  1879-,  American  admiral  and 
chairman  of  the  U  S  Maritime  Commission  (1938- 
46),  b  Canon  City,  Colo  ,  grad.  Annapolis,  1902, 
M  S  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1907 
He  was  assigned  (1904)  to  construction  work  in  the 
U  S  navy  and  served  in  the  First  World  War  with 
the  naval  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  In 
1932  he  became  the  head  of  the  bureau  Admiral 
Land  resigned  (1937)  from  the  navy  and  shortly 
afterward  was  appointed  by  President  F  D 
Roosevelt  to  the  U  S  Maritime  Commission  As 
chairman  of  the  U  8  Maritime  Commission  in  the 
Second  World  War,  Land  led  in  the  construction 
of  the  largest  merchant  fleet  the  United  States 
ever  had. 

land,  in  law,  any  ground,  soil,  or  earth  regarded  as 
the  subject  of  ownership,  including  trees,  water, 
buildings  added  by  man,  the  air  above,  and  the 
earth  below  Private  ownersliip  of  land  does  not 
oxiafc  in  groups  that  live  b>  hunting,  fishing,  or 
herding,  such  as  the  Indians  of  pro-Columbnm 
times  in  America,  for  example,  when  the  tribe 
owned  the  land  and  each  tribesman  had  equal  ac- 
cess to  it  and  equal  rights  to  its  use  In  simple 
agricultural  groups,  as  m  early  Europe,  the  VIL,L\OK 
community  made  an  annual  allotment  of  land  to 
individuals  for  cultivation  Similar  allotments 
were  made  under  the  MANORIAL  SYSTKM  A  com- 
munal form  of  rural  landholding  persisted  in  Rus- 
sia into  the  20th  cent  and  still  exists  in  India  The 
modern  sovereign  state  asserts  dominion  over  all 
property  within  its  territorial  limits,  including  the 
land,  and  by  the  right  of  eminent  domain  can  seize 
privately  owned  land  for  public  use  In  Soviet 
Russia  ownership  to  all  land  is  vested  m  the  nation 
outright,  individuals  and  organizations  being 
granted  provisional  rights  to  its  use  Widely  dis- 
tributed ownership  of  farm  land  has  been  regarded 
in  Western  countries  as  economically  and  socially 
advantageous.  The  concentration  of  landholding 
in  few  hands  has  led  to  political  unrest  and  up- 
heaval, as  in  Mexico,  Spam,  Italy,  Eastern  Europe, 
and  China  In  economic  the  term  land  is  used  to 
designate  one  of  the  rnam  fat  tors  of  production, 
it  is  another  name  for  nature  or  natural  resources 
It  includes  not  only  farm  land  but  pasture  land, 
forests,  mineral  lands,  water-power  sites,  building 
sites,  and  land  for  roads  and  railroads  But  few 
natural  resources  are  free,  farm  land,  for  instance, 
is  useless  without  cultivation  Man  must  apply 
to  it  labor  and  capital  if  he  would  extract  from  it 
the  crops  that  are  capable  of  satisfying  his  wants 
In  economic  theories  of  value,  the  share  assigned 
to  land  as  a  factor  in  production  is  called  rent 

Landau,  Mark  Aleksandrovich  see  ALUANOV,  MARK 

Landeck  (lan'dek*),  town  (pop  5,406),  Tyrol,  W 
Austria,  on  the  Inn  and  WSWof  Innsbruck  On  a 
near-by  height  is  the  old  castlo  of  Landeck. 

Lander,  Frederick  West,  1821-62,  American  civil 
engineer,  Union  general  in  the  Civil  War,  b  Salem, 
Mass  Educated  at  Norwich  (Vt )  Umv  ,  he  first  did 
survey  work  on  Eastei  n  railroads  In  1853  he  was 
an  engineer  in  the  survey  conducted  by  I  I 
STEVENB  for  a  northern  lailway  to  the  Pacific.  Ho 
was  later  superintendent  of  the  great  overland 
wagon  route  In  the  Civil  War  he  was  made  a 
brigadier  general  of  volunteers  and  served  with 
G.  B  McClellan  in  West  Virginia  He  died  before 
taking  part  in  any  major  engagement 

Lander,  Richard  Lemon,  1804-34,  English  explorer 
He  accompanied  Clapperton  to  the  Niger  in  1827 
and  brought  back  Clapperton's  journal,  which  was 
published  (1829)  with  an  account  of  Lander's  re- 
turn to  the  coast  Accompanied  by  his  brother 
John  Lander  (1807-39),  he  led  an  expedition 
(1830-31)  to  determine  the  course  of  the  lower 
Niger  and  discovered  that  the  river  emptied  into 
the  Bight  of  Benin  The  brothers  published  their 
combined  journals  (3  vols  ,  1832)  Richard  Lander 
died  of  wounds  received  on  a  trading  expedition  to 
the  Niger  (1832-34);  an  account  of  the  trip  was 
published  by  survivors,  Macgregor  Laird  and  R. 

A  K.  Oldfield 

Lander,  city  (pop.  2,594;  alt.  o  5,360  ft ),  co.  seat  of 
Fremont  co ,  W  central  Wyo.,  on  the  Popo  Agio 
river,  settled  c  1870,  inc.  1890  It  is  a  tourist 
center  in  a  dude-ranch,  livestock,  farm,  and  mineral 
(coal  and  oil)  area  and  is  headquarters  for  Washa- 
kie  National  Forest.  Fort  Washakie,  trade  center 
for  the  near-by  Wind  Kiver  Indian  Reservation,  is 

northwest. 


Croat  t fftrtacM  art  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tfct  k«y  to  pronunciation  faces  ***•  1. 


Landes  (lad')  t  region,  8W  France,  a  vast  flat  tract  of 
sand  and  marshland,  stretching  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  for  more  than  100  mi.  between  the  Adour 
river  and  the  Medoc  region  and  reaching  inland 
as  much  as  40  mi  It  thus  covers  most  of  Landes 
dept  and  part  of  Oironde  dept.  Sheep  grafting  used 
to  be  the  only  occupation  in  this  insalubrious 
country,  but  much  of  the  land  haw  l>een  reclaimed 
through  drainage  and  the  planting  of  pine  forests 
Agriculture  is  progressing,  and  lumber  and  reams 
are  important  products  The  chief  towns  are 
Mont-de-Marsan,  Dax,  and  Arcachon,  a  popular 
beach  resort. 

Landes,  department  (3,614  sq  mi.,  pop  248,395), 
HW  France,  in  GABOONY,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  It 
is  the  southern  part  of  the  Landea  region  Mont- 
de-Marjjan  is  the  capital 

land-grant  colleges  and  universities!  institutions 
benefiting  from  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act 
of  1862  The  Hatch  Act  (1887)  provided  for  re- 
search and  experiment  station  divisions,  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  (1014)  for  extension  work  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  The  69  institutions  include 
the  universities  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico  See  E  D  Ross,  Democracy's  College  (1942) 

Landis,  James  McCauley,  1899-,  American  lawver 
and  public-  official,  b  Tokvo,  Japan,  of  American 
parents,  grad  Princeton  (B  A  ,  1921)  and  Harvard 
(LL  B  ,  1924)  At  first  a  law  clerk  (1925)  to  Asso- 
(  mtc  Juatu  o  Louis  Brandois,  Landis  was  assistant 
professor  (1926-28)  and  professor  (1928-34)  at 
Harvard  Law  School,  of  which  he  later  became 
(1937)  dean  He  was  appointed  (1933)  by  Presi- 
dent F  D  Roosevelt  to  the  Fedeial  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  he  then  served  (1934  37)  on  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  becoming  its 
c  hairman  in  1935  After  he  resigned  (1946)  as  dean 
at  Harvard,  he  served  (194(>-47)  as  chauman  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  With  Felix  Frank- 
furter he  wrote  The  fiusinesa  of  th<  Supreme  Court 
(1927)  His  books  also  include  Cases  on  Labor  Law 
(1934)  and  The  Administrative  Proems  (19*8) 

Landis,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  1866-1944,  American 
jurist  and  commissioner  of  baseball  (1921-44),  b 
Millville,  Butler  co  ,  Ohio,  grad  Union  College  of 
Law  (now  Northwestern  Umv  law  mhool),  1891 
He  practiced  law  in  Chicago  after  1891,  the  vear  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  later  served  (1905-- 
22)  as  a  U  8  district  judge  in  N  Illinois  In  1907 
he  imposed  a  129,240,000  fine  on  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana  in  a  rebate  ease  The  dec  ision 
won  him  wide  ace  laim,  though  it  was  reversed  b>  a 
higher  court  In  1917  he  sentenced  William  D 
Hay  wood,  American  labor  leader,  to  a  20-vear 
prison  term  After  organized  baseball  was  con- 
fronted (1920)  with  the  "Black  Sox"  twandal,  a 
committee  of  baseball  executives  appointed  (1921) 
Landis— who  had  presided  at  the  case  in  whic  h  the 
newU  organized  Federal  League  brought  suit 
against  the  National  and  Amoncan  Leagues  for 
violating  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act— to  the  new 
post  of  baseball  commissioner  Lambs  immediately 
barred  from  organized  baseball  the  eight  Chicago 
White  Sox  plavers  charged  with  bribery  in  the  1919 
world  series  The  stnc  t  cine  iphne  he  imposed  on 
baseball  plavors  and  managements  did  much  to 
restore  public  faith  in  the  national  pastime  See 
biography  by  J  G  T  Spmk  (1947) 

Landis,  town  "(pop  1,650),  W  central  N  C  ,  SSW  of 
Salisbury,  in  a  cotton-growing  aiea 

Land  League    see  IRISH  LAND  QUESTION 

Landon,  Alfred  Mossman,  1887-,  American  politi- 
cian, b  West  Middlesex,  Pa  ,  grad  Umv  of  Kan- 
sas, 1908  He  was  a  banker  and  oil  operator  before 
he  ran  for  public  office  Landon  seived  (1933-37) 
as  governor  of  Kansas  and  gained  a  national 
reputation  bv  his  economical  administration  As 
Republican  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1936,  he  carried  onl\  Maine  and  Veimont 
He  was  a  delegate  (1938)  to  the  Pan  American 
Conference  at  Lima 

Undon.  Letitia  Elizabeth,  pseud  L.  E.  L.,  1802-38, 
Engbsn  poet  and  novelist,  whose  contributions  in 
verse  to  the  Literary  Gazette  had  wide  appeal  A 
well-known  literary  figure,  she  married  George 
Maclean,  governor  of  Cape  Coast,  Africa,  and  died 
there  under  circumstances  which  have  remained  a 
mystery  See  D  E  Enfield,  L  E  L  (1928) 

Lander,  Walter  Savage,  1775-1864,  English  author 
and  poet,  educated  at  Oxford  After  a  quarrel  with 
his  father,  ho  retired  to  Wales,  whore  he  wiote  the 
poem  Gebir  (1798)  Landor  inherited  the  family 
estates  after  his  father's  death,  served  (1808)  in  the 
Spanish  rising  against  Napoleon,  and  purchased 
Llanthony  Abbey  in  1809  His  dramatic  poem 
Count  Julian  appeared  in  1812  The  later  and  more 
productive  years  of  his  life  were  mostly  spent  in 
Italy,  where  ho  died  The  best  known  of  his  writ- 
ings, Imaginary  Conversations  (1824-53),  consisting 
of  nearly  150  prose  dialogues  between  notables  both 
ancient  and  modern,  are  written  in  a  style  of  dignity 
and  restrained  splendor  Landoi's  verse  ranges 
from  the  epic  to  the  epigrammatic,  including  some 
lyrics  of  great  simplicity  and  intensity,  such  as  the 
lines  on  Rose  Aylmer  His  other  works  include 
Poems  (1795),  Citation  and  Examination  of  Shake- 
speare (1834),  Pcridet  and  Atpasta  (1836),  Pcntam- 
eron  (1837),  Hellenics  (1847)"  and  Heroic  Idylls 
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(1868).  See  his  complete  works  (ed.  by  T  E  Welby 
and  Stephen  Wheeler,  1927-36);  biographies  bv 
John  Forster  (1869),  Sidney  Colvm  (1881),  and 
Malcolm  El  win  (1941) 

Landowska,  Wanda  (van  Ml  landdf'ska),  1877-,  Po- 
lish-French harpsichordist  and  pianist,  studied  at 
the  Warsaw  Conservatory  She  taught  piano 
(1900-1912)  at  the  Schola  Cantorum,  Pans,  and 
harpsichord  (1912-19)  at  the  Berlin  Hochsehule 
At  Samt-Leu-la-Foret,  near  Paris,  she  established 
her  Ecole  de  Musique  ancienno  and  there,  between 
1919  and  1940,  gave  many  concerts  of  early  music 
She  made  her  American  debut  on  both  harpsichord 
and  piano  with  the  Philadelphia  Oichostra  in  1923 
Largely  responsible*  for  the  revival  of  interest  in  the 
harpsichord  and  its  music,  she  is  aho  the  author  of 
Music  of  the  Past  (Eng  tr  ,  1924)  Manuel  de  Falla 
and  Francis  Poulenc  wrote  concertos  for  her 

Landrum,  town  (pop  1,289),  NW  S  C  ,  at  the  N  C 
bne  NW  of  Spartanburg 

Landsberg  (lants'beYk'),  town  (pop  11,940),  Upper 
Bavaria,  on  the  Lcoh  and  W  of  Munich  Its 
fortiess  served  as  a  political  prison  Adolf  Hitlei 
wrote  Mtnn  Kampf  while  imprisoned  here 

Landsberg  an  der  Warthe  (lants'lrfrk  an  dPr  var'tu) 
or  Gorzow  Wielkopolsln,  Pol  Gorzow  Wwlkopohki 
(gcVzoof  wflkopol'skf),  town  (1939  pop  48,053, 
1946  pop  19,796),  E  Biandenburg,  on  the  Warthe 
river,  transferred  to  Polish  administration  in  1945 
(see  BRAYDENBURO)  Incorporated  in  1257,  it  fell 
to  the  Swedes  four  times  and  was  destroyed  in  the 
Thirty  Years  War  The  town  rose  again  in  the 
18th  cent  In  the  Second  World  War  it  again 
suffered  great  destruction  Mainly  a  transporta- 
tion and  trade  center,  it  also  has  seveial  industnes, 
and  there  are  lignite  deposits  near  by  Landsberg 
is  now  an  episcopal  see  The  Polish  government 
plans  to  make  it  a  center  of  Polish  cultuie  The 
present  population  is  entirely  Polish 

landscape  architecture  or  landscape  gardening,  the 
art  of  modifying  natural  scenery  around  dwellings, 
public  buildings,  and  housing  proje<  ts  and  of  plan- 
ning parks,  playgrounds,  and  exposition  grounds 
The  formal  stjle  of  landscaping  emphasizes  bal- 
anced plantings  and  geometric-  design,  the  natural- 
istic style  seeks  to  give  an  effect  of  natural  growth 
The  Egyptians  made  formal  walled  gardens  In 
Mesopotamia  were  developed  piivate  parks  and 
terraced  gardens  usually  on  artificial  mounds  or 
supported  on  columns,  as  the  Hanging  Gardens  of 
Babvlon  The  Persians  weie  especially  skilled  in 
devising  water  features  The  Moors  carried  the 
*t\  les  of  the  Near  East  to  Spam  In  the  East  the 
planting  of  sacred  groves  was  carried  by  the 
Buddhists  from  India  to  China  and  set  a  style 
there  for  naturalistic  gardens  Landscapes  were 
imitated  and  were  staled  to  the  selected  tract, 
everv  tree  and  rock  carried  its  s\  mbohsm  Japan 
Simplified  the  Chinese  mode  and  extended  its  sym- 
bolical character  In  Europe  landscaping  was 
highly  developed  under  the  Roman  Empire,  formal 
gardens,  often  terraced  and  ornamented  with  statu- 
ary, were  designed  by  architects  Classical  styles 
were  revived  in  Italy  during  the  Renaissance,  and 
Italian  gardens,  planned  by  loading  artists,  were 
widely  mutated  In  Spam,  Italian  influence  was 
modified  by  Moorish  features  The  Dutch  notabh 
developed  topiary  work  France  bee  ame  the  leader 
in  formal  landscaping  with  the  work  of  \ndr6 
LEN6TRF,  exemplified  in  the  gaidens  of  Versailles 
In  the  18th  cent  England  inaugurated  a  reaction 
toward  naturalism  under  such  leaders  as  William 
KKNT,  Lancelot  BROWN,  and  Humphre\  Repton 
The  19th  cent  brought  a  partial  re\  ersion  to  formal 
landscaping  and  interest  in  horticulture  as  well  as 
in  design  American  landscape  artists  have  gen- 
erally worked  in  the  spirit  of  the  English  masters 
Interest  in  landscaping,  espeualh  of  public'  parks 
and  buildings,  was  stimulated  by  the  work  of  A  J 
DOWNING ,  Calvert  VAVX.  and  F  L  OLMSTKD  To- 
day landscape  design  stresses  piactical  use  as  well 
as  aesthetic  features,  stales  ire  eclectic,  and  em- 
phasis is  on  naturalism  See  PVWK  and  OVRDFN 
See  Richardson  Wright,  The  Story  of  Gardening 
(1934),  M  E  Bottomley.  The  Art  of  Home  Land- 
scape (1935),  M  O  Goldsmith,  Designs  for  Outdoor 
Linng  (1941) 

landscape  painting.  As  an  independent  art  land- 
scape painting  was  a  late  development  in  the  West 
El  Greco's  Vieio  of  Toledo  (Metropolitan  Mus), 
painted  m  the  early  17th  cent  ,  is  thought  to  bo 
one  of  the  earliest  ambitious  works  of  the  kind 
Despite  the  splendid  achievements  of  the  Dutch 
17th-century  landscape  painters  (see  DUTCH  ART) 
and  of  Claude  Lorram,  the  art  did  not  enjov  a  very 
high  status  or  general  popularity  in  Europe  until 
the  19th  cent ,  when  it  had  an  unprecedented 
development  The  great  English  landscape  paint- 
ers, J  M  W  Turner  and  John  Con&table,  and  the 
BARBIZON  SCHOOL  in  France  were  succeeded  by 
the  French  plem-air,  impressionist  school  (see 
IMPRERKIONISM)  which  dominated  the  close  of  the 
century  In  the  United  States  the  HUDSON  RIVER 
SCHOOL  was  the  first  manifestation  of  a  lively 
interest  in  landscape  painting  In  China  the  art 
reached  extraordinary  perfection  as  early  as  the  8th 
cent  and  engaged  the  highest  talents  during  the 
Sung,  T'ang,  and  Ming  dynasties,  and  this  prom- 
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inence  given  to  landscape  painting  is  also  seen  in 
the  paintings  and  prints  of  Japan  See  C  L  Hind, 
landscape  Painting  from  Giotto  to  the  Present  Day 
(1923),  Adrian  Stokes,  Landscape  Painting  (1925), 
Wolfgang  Born,  American  Landscape  Painting 
(1948) ,  Kenneth  Clarke.  Landscape  Painting  (1960) 

Landseer,  Sir  Edwin  Henry  (lan'ser),  1802-73.  most 
popular  of  English  animal  painters,  especially  re- 
membered for  his  appealing  interpretation  of  dogs 
His  animals  seem  endowed  with  almont  human 
characteristics  He  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  and 
successful  artists  of  his  penod,  and  innumerable 
engravings  were  made  of  such  works  as  The  Stag  at 
Bay  and  Dignity  and  Impudence  He  became  an 
Academician  in  1831,  was  knighted  in  1850,  and  m 
1865  declined  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy 
See  study  by  W  Cosmo  Monkhouse  (1879-80) 

Lands  End,  promontory,  Cornwall,  forming  the 
westernmost  extremity  of  England  It  is  the  Bo- 
lenum  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Bellenum  of  the  Ro- 
mans Of  wave-carved  granite,  it  has  cliffs  100  ft 
high  There  are  reefs  and  rocky  islets,  on  one  of 
which  is  LongshipM  Lighthouse 

Landshut  (Lmts'hoot),  city  (pop  43,881),  capital  of 
Lower  Bavatia,  on  the  Isar  river  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  food  pioducts  and  precision  instruments 
The  castle  dates  from  the  12th  cent  ,  and  there  are 
several  old  churches  Fiorn  1800  until  1826  it  was 
the  seat  of  the  Bavarian  umveisitv,  now  at  Munich 

Landskrona  (lanskrocVnt),  seaport  (pop  23,010), 
Malmohus  co  ,  S  Sweden  on  the  Oresund  It  has 
an  excellent  haibot  Shipbuilding,  flour  milling, 
sugar  refining,  and  the  making  of  chemicals  are  the 
chief  industries  founded  in  1413,  the  town  was 
burned  by  Hansa  mei chants  in  1428  and  devas- 
tated in  wars  in  the  16th  and  17th  cent  when  its 
citadel  (built  1540)  was  rebuilt  and  strengthened 
In  1677  the  Swedes  won  a  naval  victory  at  Lands- 
krona over  the  Dunes,  and  in  1680  it  was  strongly 
fortified  The  old  foit  now  houses  a  public  institu- 
tion Near  bv  is  the  island  VBN 

landslide,  the  slipping  or  sliding  down  of  a  mass  of 
rock  debris  and  eaith  from  the  face  of  an  elevation 
to  a  lower  level  The  cause  of  most  landslides  is 
the  saturation  of  the  rock  and  earth  with  water 
derived  either  from  rainfall  or  from  the  melting  of 
frost,  which  increases  the  weight  of  the  mass  and 
at  the  same  tune  lubricates  it  so  as  to  overcome  the 
friction  which  holds  it  in  place  Landslides  are  also 
caused  by  jarring  of  the  ground  in  the  course  of 
an  KARTHQTTAKE  Landslides  are  very  destructive 
to  forests  tilled  fields  and  human  habitations 
Thev  sometimes  cause  floods  bv  damming  up 
streams  or  by  raising  the  le\  el  of  bodies  of  water 
Sen  C  F  S  Sharpe,  Landslides  and  Rtlated  Phe- 
nomena (1938) 

landsmaal    see  NORWEGIAN  UNGUAGK 

Landstemer,  Karl  (karl'  Inut'shtlnur),  1868-1943, 
American  medical  research  worker,  b  Vienna, 
M  D  Umv  of  Vienna,  1891  In  1922  he  came  to 
the  United  States  to  )om  the  staff  of  the  Rocke- 
felloi  Institute  He  ktot  became  a  citizen  At, 
emeritus  member  of  the  institute  after  1939,  he 
actively  continued  his  research  For  his  discovery 
of  human  blood  groups  he  won  the  1930  Nobel 
Prme  in  Physiology  and  Medicine  He  made  con- 
tributions of  great  value  as  a  result  of  his  research 
in  immunology  and  the  chemistry  of  antiRens  and 
serological  reactions,  m  hemolysis,  and  in  methods 
of  studying  poliomyelitis  In  1940  he  identified,  in 
oollahoiation  with  A  S  Wiener,  the  Rh  blood 
factor  Besides  mirneious  papers  he  wrote  The 
Specificity  of  Serological  Reactions  (1936) 

Landsting*  see  RIC.HDMI 

land  tax,  probably  the  earliest  ciirect  tax  and  former- 
ly the  chief  source  of  government  revenue  It  was 
known  in  ancient  ("hint  and  Egypt  In  ancient 
times  conquered  peoples  were  taxed,  i  e  ,  paid 
tiibute,  for  their  use  of  the  land  taken  in  conquest 
Until  modem  times  European  countries  depended 
almost  exclusively  on  this  form  of  taxation  In  the 
United  States  the  land  tax  (including  the  tax  on 
all  real  property ")  has  been  the  chief  method  of 
collecting  local  revenue,  though  many  states  have 
added  an  INCOME  T^X  The  tax  may  be  based  on 
the  sale  value  of  the  property,  though  a  fairer 
method  is  the  classification  of  the  land  according 
to  its  productiveness  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
ha\e  land  taxes  differentiated  according  to  the  size 
of  the  estate  and  the  nature  of  its  tenure,  i  e  ,  an 
absentee  landloid  is  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  The 
argument  against  the  hnd  tax  is  that  it  raises  the 
cost  of  agricultui  al  pi  oduction  For  special  theories 
of  land  tax,  see  PHV»IOOR\TS  and  SINGLE  TAX  See 
R  T  Ely  and  E  W  Morchouse,  Elements  of  Land 
Taxation  (1924),  S  C  Leland,  The  Classified 
Property  Tar  in  the  Umtrd  States  (1928) 

Lane,  Edward  William,  ISO  1-76,  English  Oriental- 
ist He  went  (1825)  to  Egj  pt  for  his  health  and  be- 
came an  authority  on  Eg>pt  and  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage He  wrote  Account  of  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians  (1836),  translated 
the  Thousand  and  One  Niqhts,  and  began  to  com- 
pile an  Arabic  lexicon,  which  was  continued  after 
his  death  by  his  grandnephew,  Stanley  E.  LANE- 
POOLE 

Lane,  Franklin  Knight,  1864-1921,  American  law- 
yer, Secretary  of  the  Interior  (1913-20),  b  near 
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Charlottetown,  P  E  I  ,  educated  at  the  Umv    of 
California    Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1889,  he  prac- 
ticed  law  m   San   Francisco,   edited   progressive 
newspapers,  and  entered  reform  politics     His  un- 
swcessml  campaigns  for  governor  of  California 
(1902)  and  mayor  of  San  Francisco  (1903)  won  na- 
tional attention,  and  m  1905  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  appointed  him  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  of  whu  h  he  was  chairman  from 
Jan  to  March,  1913    As  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  President  Wilson,  he  was  a  conservationist, 
and  ho  also  sought  to  increase  the  self-reliance  and 
independence  of  the  Indians     Ho  promoted  self- 
government  in  Alaska  and  sponsored  the  Alaska 
RR  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks  to  tap  the  interior 
He  served  on  spec  ml  c  ommis^ions  and  on  the  Coun- 
cil  of  National  Defense     Heo  his  letters  (ed    by 
his  wife,  Anne  VV   Lane,  and  L    H   Wall,  1022) 
Lane.  Henry  Smith,  1811-81,  American  politician, 
b    Bath  co  ,  Ky      He  moved  to  Crawfordsville, 
Ind  ,   where  he  practiced  law     He  served  in  the 
state  legislature,  was  a  Whig  in  Congress  (1840- 
43),  and  rose  to  be  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  ..Moxi- 
c »vn  War    Lane  \vas  a  leader  in  the  oigimzatiori  of 
the  Republican  part\  in  his  state  and  presided  over 
the    party  's    first    national    convention    m    1856 
Lle<  ted  governor  of  Indiana  in  I860,  he  soon  re- 
signed to  become  U  S   Senator  (1861  -67) 
Lane,  James  Henry,  1814-66,  Amerunn  politician, 
railed  the  '  Liberator  of  Kansas  "    He  was  prob- 
abh    born  in  Lawrenceburg,  Ind     where  ho  prac- 
ticed law    Lane  commanded  an  Indiana  regiment 
m  the  Mexican  War  and  was  lieutenant  governor 
(1849-53)   and  Congressman  (1853-55)      Having 
voted  for  the  Kansas- Nebraska  Bill,  he  moved  to 
Kansas,  where  he  soon  joined  the  Jiiee  State  forces 
and  united  their  several  factions    He  was  president 
of  the  convention  at  Topeka  that  framed  a  Freo 
State  constitution  and  set  up  a  state  government, 
with  himself  as  Senator-elect    After  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  admit  Kansas  under  this  constitution, 
Lane  traveled  throughout  the  Old  Northwest,  en- 
couraging antislavery  men  to  emigrate  to  Kansas 
He  led  the  Free  State  unlit  in  in  subsequent  armed 
clashes  with  prosluvery  troops  and  direc  ted  the 
campaign  by  which  his  party   won  control  of  the 
territorial  legislature     When  Kansas  WHS  granted 
statehood  (1861),  Lane  was  cho&en  one  of  its  first 
Senators     He  was  a  close  friend  and  suppoiter  of 
Lincoln  throughout  the  Civil  War     He  led  the 
'  Kansas  Brigade"  in  operations   (1861)   against 
Gen    Sterling  Price  m  Missouri,  was  for  a  brief 
time  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  and  raised 
(Jan  ,  1863)  one  of  the  first  regiments  of  Negro 
troops     In  the  Senate  he  favored  the  homestead 
and  Pacific  railroad  bills  and  land  grants  to  West- 
ern railroads     Lane  supported  President  Andrew 
Johnson's  Reconstruction  policy,  thus  losing  polit- 
ical support  in  Kansas  and,  depressed  b\  this  and 
other   events,   finally  shot  himself     See   W     H 
Stephenson,  The  Politico!  Career  of  General  James 
H  Lane  (1930) 

Lane,  Joseph,  1801-81,  American  general  m  the 
Mexican  War  and  territorial  governor  of  Oregon, 
b  Buncombe  co  ,  N  C  Having  settled  in  Indiana, 
he  served  a  number  of  terms  in  both  houses  of  the 
state  legislature  between  1822  and  1846  In  the 
Mexican  War  he  commanded  a  brigade  under  Gen 
Zachary  Taylor  at  Buena  Vista,  later  received  a 
brevet  major  generalship  for  gallantry  m  action, 
and  emerged  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  war  In 
1848  he  was  commissioned  governor  of  aewly  or- 
ganized Oregon  Territory  and  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs  there  Arriving  early  in  1849,  he 
traveled  through  the  territory  settling  matters  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  whites  He  prepared  for 
Congress  one  of  the  most  complete  reports  on  rec- 
ord of  the  Indians  of  the  region  After  resigning  as 
governor  in  1850,  he  bee  ame  territorial  delegate  to 
the  U  8.  Congress  (1851  69)  and  upon  admission  of 
Oregon  as  a  state  (1869)  served  (1859-61)  as  one  of 
its  first  US  Senators  In  1853  he  led  the  settlers 
against  the  Rogue  Indians,  defeated  them,  and  c  on- 
eluded  a  peace  treaty.  See  biography  by  Sister  M 
Margaret  Jean  Kelly  (1942) 

Lane,  Sir  Ralph,  c  1530-1603,  leader  of  the  first  at- 
tempted English  settlement  in  America,  on  ROA- 
NOKE  ISLAND,  N  C.  The  expedition  of  over  100 
colonists,  sent  by  Sir  Walter  R\LEOH,  left  (April, 
1585)  England  in  a  fleet  of  seven  ships  commanded 
by  Sir  Richard  GrenviUe  They  landed  on  Roa- 
noke  in  August,  but  returned  to  England  with  Sir 
Francis  DRAKE  in  the  summer  of  1586.  Lane's  ac- 
count of  the  settlement  appeared  in  Richard  Hak- 
luyt's  The  Principal  Navigations  . . .  of  the  Eng- 
lish Nation  (1589). 
Lane,  Ralph  Norman  Angell:  see  ANGELL,  SIB 

NORMAN 

Lane  College:  see  JACKSON,  Tenn. 
Lane  Poole,  Reginald,  1857-1939,  English  historian, 
educated  at  Balliol  College  and  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  Ph  D.  Umv  of  Leipzig,  1882;  brother  of 
Stanley  Lane-Poole  and  grandnephew  of  Edward 
William  Lane  He  was  long  a  lecturer  on  diplo- 
matics (paleography  of  documents,  charters,  and 
the  like)  and  was  an  outstanding  authority  on 
chronology  and  medieval  intellectual  history  He 
was  also  long  editor  of  the  Engluh  Hwtorical  Re- 
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view  His  work  was  offered  mostly  in  lectures  and 
articles  Some  of  them  are  collected  in  Illustrations 
of  the  History  of  Medieval  Thought  (1884),  The 
Exchequer  in  the  Twelfth  Century  (1912),  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  the  Papal  Chancery  0915),  and 
Studies  in  Chronology  and  History  (1934) 
Lane-Poole,  Stanley  Edward,  1854-1931,  English 
Orientalist,  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford ,  brother  of  Reginald  Lane  Poole  and  grand- 
nephew  of  Edward  William  Lane  He  worked  in 
the  com  department  of  the  British  Museum  (where 
his  uncle,  R  S  Poole,  was  an  official),  then  was 
(1895-97)  an  archaeologist  for  the  Egyptian  gov- 
ernment He  undertook  to  continue  his  grand- 
uncle's  Arabic  lexicon  but  did  not  complete  it  He 
was  an  authority  on  medieval  Islam  Among  his 
better-known  works  (some  of  them  very  popular) 
were  The  Moors  in  Spam  (1887),  The  Barbary 
Corsairs  (1890),  and  The  History  oftht  Moghul  Em- 
perors of  Hindustan  (1892) 

Lanesboro.  1  Town  (pop  1,321),  NW  Mass  ,  near 
Pontoosuc  Lake  N  of  Pittsfield,  settled  c  1753,  me 
1705  2  Village  (pop  1,100)  SK  Minn,  SE  of 
Rochester  near  the  Root  uver,  in  hilly  farm 
counti  v 

Lanett  (luneV),  cotton-milling  city  (pop  6.141),  E 
Ala  ,  on  the  Chattahoochee  and  ENE  of  Mont- 
gomeiy.mc  1893 

Lanfranc  (liin'fiangk),  d  1089,  Italian  churchman, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  (from  1070),  b  Pavia 
He  was  educated  m  mil  law  and  became  a  good 
advocate  He  tuinod  to  theology  and  became  a 
pupil  of  BERENGAK  OF  TOURS  He  taught  m  Av- 
ranches  and  then  went  to  Bee  (c  1040),  where  he 
founded  an  illustrious  school  and  became  prior 
(c  1043)  Among  his  pupils  were  St  ANSFLM  and 
Pope  Alexander  II  In  1049  Berengar  impugned 
Lanfrano's  orthodox\,  and  Lanfiunc,  successfully 
clearing  himself,  attacked  Berengiir  in  tutu  Some 
10  years  latei  Lanfianc  wiote  the  tieatise  De 
Corpoie  et  Sanguine  Domine  (concerning  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  the  Lord),  which,  while  ineffective  as 
a  rebuttal  of  Berengar,  became  a  medieval  classic 
He  was  closely  associated  with  Duke  William  of 
Normandy  (William  I  of  England)  and  probably 
helped  secuie  papal  leeogmtion  of  the  duke's 
marriage  and  the  papal  blessing  for  the  conquest 
of  England  In  1070  W  illiam  replaced  STICMND  as 
archbishop  with  Lanfianc,  yvho  accepted,  but  only 
on  direct  command  of  the  pope  Thereafter  king 
and  archbishop  worked  together  Lanfranc  was  one 
of  the  refot  m  party  of  the  Church  (led  by  GKKGOR* 
VII)  He  replaced  English  abbots  and  bishops 
with  Normans  (a  course  often  denounced  but  quite 
essential  to  any  reform),  i educed  the  archbishop 
of  York  to  subjection  to  Can tei bury,  legislated 
against  clerical  maniage  and  concubinage,  built 
churches,  reformed  ecclesiastical  finance,  estab- 
lished ecclesiastical  couits,  strengthened  the  mon- 
asteries, and  removed  the  bishoprics  from  small 
towns  to  important  cities  Occasional  friction 
between  Church  and  state  caused  no  quairels  until 
the  reign  of  WILLIAM  II  Lanfranc  had  favored 
young  William,  and  crowned  him,  but  the  king  did 
much  displeasing  to  the  archbishop  and  barely  kept 
from  trouble  until  Lanfianc 's  death  See  A.  J 
Mac-Donald,  Lanfranc  (2d  ed  .  1944) 

Lang,  Andrew  (lang),  1844-1912,  Scottish  scholar 
and  man  of  letters,  b  Selkirk,  educated  at  the 
universities  of  St  Andiews,  Glasgow,  and  Oxford 
Lang  wrote  graceful  poetry,  much  of  it  m  the  old 
forms  of  ballades,  triolets,  and  rondeaus  in  such 
volumes  as  his  Ballades  in  Blue  China  (1880,  1881) 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  apply  anthropology  to 
the  study  of  myths  and  folkfoie,  his  beat  work  on 
his  theory  was  Myth,  Liteiature,  and  Religion  (2 
vols  ,  1887,  rev  ed  ,  1899)  He  is  famous  for  his 
prose  tianslations  fiom  the  Greek— the  Odyssey 
(1879),  with  S  H  Butchei,  and  the  Iliad  (1883), 
with  Walter  Leaf  and  Ernest  Myeis — and  for  his 
defense  of  the  unity  of  Homer  in  The  World  of 
Homer  (1910)  His  tianslatioiu.  Aucassin  and 
Nicolete  (1887)  and  Pen  unit's  Popular  Tales  (1888) 
became  standuid  He  collected  traditional  stories 
for  childien,  rewntten  by  Mrs  Lang  or  himself,  m 
his  Blue  Fairy  Hook  (1889),  followed  by  the  Red, 
Green,  and  Yellow  books  Lang  wrote  an  excellent 
biogiaphy  of  J  G  Lockluut  (2  vols  ,  1896) ,  seveial 
works  on  Scottish  histoiy,  culminating  in  hits 
History  of  Scotland  from  tht  Roman  (heupatwn  to 
the  Suppression  of  tht.  Last  Jacobite  Rising  (4  vols  , 
1900-1907)  and  monogiaphs  on  Fiench  histoiy 
His  poetical  works  weio  edited  (1923)  by  his  wife, 
Leonora  Blanche  Lang  See  biography  by  R.  L 
Gieen  (1946) 

Lang,  Anton  (an'ton  lang'),  1875-1938,  member  of 
the  Oberammergau  Passion  Play  ers  He  portray  ed 
the  Chrwtus  in  1900,  1910,  and  1922,  and  in  1930 
he  spoke  the  prologue 

Lang,  Cosmo  Gordon  (lang),  1864-1945,  English 
chuichman,  archbishop  of  York  (1908-28),  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (1928-42),  b  Aberdeen, 
Scotland  From  1901  to  1908,  while  suffragan 
bishop  of  Stepney,  London,  and  canon  of  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  his  efforts  to  improve  slum  conditions 
attracted  wide  attention.  He  was  an  acknowledged 
leader  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  supported  in 
Paihament  the  proposed  revision  (1928)  of  the 


Book  of  Common  Prayer  Archbishop  Lang,  who 
was  considered  influential  in  the  abdication  of 
Edward  VIII,  crowned  George  VI  as  king  m  1937 
Shortly  after  his  resignation  as  archbishop  in  1942, 
Lang  was  created  baron 

Langdell,  Christopher  Columbus  (lang'dul).  1826- 
1906,  American  teacher  of  law,  grad  Harvard 
(LLB,  1853)  He  practiced  m  New  York  city 
from  1854  to  1870,  when  he  was  appointed  Dane 
professor  of  law.  ui  1875  he  became  dean  of  Har- 
vard Law  School  Together  with  J  B  AMK«,  who 
succeeded  him  as  dean  in  1895,  he  remade  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  school  Langdell  is  espec  mlly  famed 
for  the  introduction  of  the  "case  method"  of  law 
studv  In  IUH  view  the  principles  of  law  are  host 
learned  bv  inductive  study  of  the  ac  tual  legal  situa- 
tions (the  cases)  m  which  they  occur  Much  op- 
position was  expressed  by  conservative  teachers 
who  believed  that  an  abstract  formulation  of  the 
law  was  the  essential  need  of  the  student.  Lang- 
dell'H  theory  was  first  adopted  at  Harvard,  then  at 
Columbia  Law  School,  and  m  time  gained  almost 
universal  ace  eptanc o  In  recent  y  ears  many  sc  hools 
have  modified  his  methods  by  using  textbooks  to 
explain  established  principles  and  leservmg  ease 
study  foi  evolving  principles  Langdell  prepared 
casebooks  in  the  fields  of  contracts,  equity,  and 
sales  His  treatises  include  A  Summary  of  Equity 
Pleading  (1877)  and  A  Btief  Survey  of  Equity 
Junsdiction  (1905) 

Langdon,  John,  1741-1819,  Ameucan  statesman,  b 
Portsmouth,  N  H  A  piosperous  merchant,  Lang- 
don was  active  in  pro-Revolutionary  activities  and 
in  Dec  ,  1774,  took  part  in  capturing  British  mili- 
tary stores  at  Portsmouth  In  1775  he  became  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congiess,  and  in  New  , 
1775,  he  accompanied  Robert  R  Livingston  arid 
Robert  Treat  Paine  on  an  unsuccessful  mission  to 
win  Canada  to  the  patriot  cause  In  the  Saratoga 
campaign  (1777),  he  offered  hw  entire  fortune  to 
finance  John  Stark  and  saw  action  himself  at 
Bonmngton  and  Saratoga  After  the  wai  he  was 
(1785-86,  1788-89)  piesident  of  Now  Hamphluie 
Langdon  was  a  delegate  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  it  was  largely  tluough  his 
efforts  that  New  Hampshire  latihcd  the  Constitu- 
tion as  the  ninth  state,  thus  making  the  instalment 
effective  As  U  S  Senator  (1789-1801)  ho  served 
briefly  as  first  pio  tompore  piesident  of  the  Senate 
Aftei  voting  against  Jay's  Treaty,  he  aligned  him- 
self mote  and  more  with  the  Jeffci sonians,  but  he- 
declined  national  offices  Langdon  was  govei  nor  of 
New  Hampshire  fiom  1805  to  1809  and  from  1810 
to  1812  Seo  biogiaphv  by  L  S  Mayo  (1937) 

Langdon,  city  (pop  1,546),  eo  seat  (since  1884)  of 
Cavuhei  co  ,  NU  N  Dak.,  NW  of  Grand  lories, 
me  1888  It  is  u  shipping  point  for  wheat  An 
agncultuial  cxpeiiment  station  of  the  state  agii- 
cultural  college  is  here 

Lange,  Christian  Louis  (kiis'tyan  loo'e  l.mg'u), 
1869-1938,  Norwegian  pacifist  and  Nobel  Prize 
wmnei  In  Ins  youth  he  belonged  to  the  radical 
Young  Norway  movement  and  worked  for  the 
separation  of  Noiway  from  Sweden  Ho  taught  in 
the  Noiwegian  Nobel  Institute,  leprescnted  his 
country  at  The  Hague  Conference  of  1907  and 
at  the  League  of  Nations,  and  was  sec  retai  v  (1909- 
33)  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  With  Hjal- 
mar  Bi  anting  he  shaied  the  1921  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  He  wiote  much  on  in  tei  national  affairs 

Lange,  Fnednch  Albert  (fre'dilkh  ul'beit  limg'u), 
1828  75,  Gorman  neo-Kantian  philosopher  Ac- 
cepting the  mateiiahstic  method  of  investigating 
phenomena,  ho  rejected  its  concept  of  natuie  He 
regarded  consciousness  as  subjective  experience, 
not  meielv  tlio  effect  of  matter,  and  submitted 
that  speculative  and  idealistic  concepts  should  be 
supported  in  their  relations  to  the  values  of  human 
existence  He  is  celebrated  foi  his  (jeschichtt,  des 
Matfrialismus  und  Kritik  seiner  liedcu.tu.ng  in  der 
Gegenwart  (1866,  Eng  tr  ,  A  Histoiy  of  Material- 
ism, 1877) 

Langeais  (Iftzha'),  town  (pop  1,925),  Indie-et-Lone 
dept  ,  W  central  Franco,  m  Touiame,  on  the  Loire 
Its  handsome  castle,  where  Charles  VIII  married 
(1491)  Anne  of  Biittanv,  was  slightly  damaged  in 
the  Second  World  Wai 

Langeland  (lang'ulan),  island  (110  sq.  mi  ,  pop 
20,354),  Denmark,  m  the  Baltic  Sea,  between  Fyn 
and  Laaland  It  is  33  mi  long  and  3  mi  wide 
Rudkopmg  is  the  main  town  Largely  agru  ulturul, 
the  island  produces  gram  The  Langoland  Belt,  a 
strait  c  8  mi  wide  between  Langeland  and  Laaland, 
joins  the  Gieat  Belt  and  the  Baltic  Sea 

Langendilk,  Pieter  (pf'tur  lang'pdlk),  1683-1756, 
Dutch  dramatist  His  best  work  is  perhaps  the 
comedy  of  manners  De  Spiegel  der  vaderlandsche 
Kooplieden  [the  mirror  of  Dutch  merchants],  com- 
pleted by  two  unknown  writers  aftei  his  death 

Langensalza  (lung"unzal'tsu),  town  (pop  16,013), 
Thunngia,  ceutiul  Geiniany,  on  tho  small  Salza 
river  and  near  Muhlhausen.  It  has  machinery,  cot- 
ton, and  other  manufactures  Near  by  w  Bad 
Langonsalza,  with  sulphur  springs.  An  early  seat 
(13th  cent )  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  the  town  has 
retauied  part  of  its  medieval  walls  and  its  13th- 
century  uastle.  It  was  transferred  (1945)  from 
Prussian  Saxony  to  Thunngia.  Here  m  1075  Em- 
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peror  Henr>  IV  defeated  the  rebellious  Saxons  and 
Thurmgiaiis,  and  here  in  1866  the  Priuwians  de- 
feated the  Hanoverians  in  the  Austro-Prussian 
War. 

Linger,  William  (lang/ur),  1886-,  American  political 
leader,  b  Cans  co  ,  N  Dak  ,  grad  Univ  of  North 
Dakota  (LL  B  ,  1906)  and  Columbia  (B  A  ,  1910) 
He  served  as  county  attorney  (1914-16)  arid  then 
as  attorney  general  (1916-20)  of  North  Dakota 
In  the  1920s  he  supported  Robert  M.  La  Follette 
and  barked  Hiram  Johnson  for  the  presidency  He 
was  elected  (1930)  governor  of  the  state  and  served 
until  July,  1934— when  he  was  removed  by  de- 
cision of  the  state  supreme  court  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  prison,  and  while  there  ho  was  again 
elected  (1936)  governor  In  1940  he  was  elected 
to  the  U  S  Senate  In  a  close  vote,  the  U  S  Senate 
decided  (1942)  not  to  unseat  Lunger  on  the  charges 
of  moral  turpitude,  and  in  1947  he  was  again  elect- 
ed Senator 

Langerhans,  Paul  Cpoul'  lang'urhuns),  1849-88, 
German  physician  He  described  in  1869  the  is- 
lands of  Langerhans,  insulin-producing  cells  in  the 
pancreas,  the  malfunction  of  which  causes  diabetes 
See  his  Contributions  to  the  \ficioacopic  Anatomy  of 
the  Pancreas  (1869,  Eug  tr  ,  19  J7) 

Langevin,  Sir  Hector  Louis  (lazhuve'),  1826-1906, 
b  Quebec,  studied  law  under  Georges  Etionno 
Cartier.  He  sat  (1857-67)  in  the  legislative  as- 
sembly of  Canada  and  was  solicitor  general 
(1864-66)  for  Lower  Canada  in  "the  great  coali- 
tion" government  and  postmaster  general  (1866- 
67)  After  confederation,  Langevin  was  a  member 
(1867-96)  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons, 
secretary  of  state  (1867  69),  minister  of  public 
works  (1869-73,  1879-91),  and  postmastei  geneial 
(1878-79)  He  succeeded  Cartier  in  1873  as  leadei 
of  the  French  Canadian  Consei  vativc  party  There 
wore  charges  of  coiruption  (18f)l)  in  Langevin 's 
public  woiks  depaitrnent,  though  acquitted  of 
complicity,  he  was  found  guilty  of  negligence  in 
office  and  was  forced  to  resign 

Langevin,  Paul  (pol'  lazhuve'),  1872-1040,  Fionch 
physicist  and  <  hcmist  Ho  was  piofessor  of  oxpori- 
ment.il  physics  at  the  College  de  France  from  1909 
and  at  the  Ecole  inumcipalc  de  Physique  nt  do 
rinmie,  Puns,  from  1904  (director 'from  1025), 
dismissed  by  the  Vichy  government  in  1^40,  ho 
lesumed  his  posts  in  1914  He  in  noted  for  his  work 
on  the  election  theory  of  magnetism  and  for  his 
roseaich  on  sound  devices  foi  submarine  detection 
His  contributions  in  the  held  of  education  woie 
also  valuable 

Langham,  Simon,  d  1  476,  English  pteltae  and  states- 
man, cardinal  of  the  Kornan  Church  He  ruled  the 
abbey  of  Westminster  with  such  skill  that  hdward 
III  appointed  (HbO)  him  treasmei  and  promoted 
(1363)  him  to  the  chancellorship  Created  bishop 
of  Ely  in  1 362,  Langham  rose  to  be  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (1366)  His  acceptance  of  the  red  hat 
without  loyal  permission  led  to  a  breach  with 
Cdward,  and  Langham  resigned  (H6S)  He  went 
to  Avignon,  where  he  held  office  at  the.  court  of 
Pope  Gregory  XI  Langham 's  bequests  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  including  1 16  books,  earned  him 
the  title  of  its  second  founder 

Langhorne,  borough  (pop  1,221),  SE  Pa.  NE  of 
Philadelphia  "Byberry,"  the  birthplace  of  Benja- 
min Rush,  is  here 

Langlade,  Augustin  (figfist?'  KTglad'),  <  1695-c  1771. 
French  Canadian  fur  trader,  b  probably  Nr(  olet 
c  o  ,  Quebec  He  was  the  father  of  Charles  Michel 
de  Langlade  and  is  sometimes  called  Augustin  de 
Langlade  His  family  name  was  Mouet,  but  fol- 
lowing the  custom  in  families  <  laiming  gentle  blood 
that  all  sons  except  the  eldest  take  new  names,  he 
adopted  Langlade  He  became  a  fur  trader  and 
went  (c  1727)  to  Mackmac,  m  what  became  Muh- 
igan,  where  he  married  an  Indian  About  1745  he 
and  his  son,  Charles,  went  to  Green  Buv,  in  what 
is  now  Wisconsin,  laid  claim  to  a  tra<  t  of  land, 
built  the  first  houso  in  the  settlement,  and  estab- 
lished a  thriving  fur  trade  there 

Langlade,  Charles  Michel  de  (sharl'  meshcT  du), 
1729-1800,  pioneer  in  present  Wisconsin,  leader  m 
the  French  and  Indian  Wars  and  the  American 
Revolution,  b  Mackmac,  Mich  ,  son  of  Augustin 
Langlade  and  his  Indian  wife  In  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars  he  is  (  redrtod  with  having  planned  the 
ambush  of  Gen  Edward  Braddock's  armv  near 
Fort  Duquesne  (1755),  with  having  defeated  Rob- 
ert Hogers's  Rangers  on  Lake  Champlam  (1757), 
and  with  having  served  in  the  Quebec  campaign 
under  Montcalm  (1759)  After  surrendering  the 
fort  at  Mackmac  to  the  English,  he  became  a  Brit- 
ish citizen  In  17b3  he  warned  the  western  posts 
of  Pontiac's  Conspiracy  In  the  American  Revo- 
lution he  led  a  force  of  Indians  to  Burgoyne's  as- 
sistance, but  the  Indians  deserted  upon  being  rep- 
rimanded for  a  murder.  He  also  fought  in  the 
West  against  George  Rogers  Clark  After  the  war 
ho  retired  to  his  trading  post  at  Green  Bay,  Wis , 
where  he  lived  in  patriarchal  fashion  and  became 
known  as  the  Father  of  Wisconsin. 

Langland,  William,  c.!332-o  1400,  putative  author 
of  PIERS  PLOWMAN  He  was  born  probably  at  Led- 
bury  near  the  Welsh  Marches  and  may  have  gone 
to  school  at  Great  Malvern  Priory.  He  took  minor 
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or  ders  but,  because  of  his  marriage,  never  became 
a  priest  Later  in  London  he  eked  out  his  living  by 
saying  Masses  for  money  and  lived  in  poverty  with 
his  wife  and  one  daughter  on  Cornhill 

Langley,  Samuel  Pierpont,  1834-1906,  American  sci- 
entist, b.  Roxbury,  Mass  ,  received  only  a  liigh 
school  education,  but  continued  his  studies  in 
science  in  Boston  libraries  He  became,  in  1867, 
professor  of  physics  at  the  Western  Univ  of  Penn- 
sylvania (now  Pittsburgh  Univ  )  and  director  of  the 
Allegheny  Observatory  thei  e  He  did  much  to  pop- 
ularize astronomy,  his  book  The  New  Astronomy 
(1888)  was  widely  read  Ho  invented  the  bolome- 
ter, still  the  most  sensitive  instrument  for  locord- 
mg  variations  in  hoat  radiation,  and  with  it  first 
measured  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  solar  and 
lunar  spectra  His  pioneer  work  in  tho  mfiared 
radiations  lesulted  in  a  wide  extension  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  solar  spectrum  In  1887  Langley 
went  to  Washington  to  succeed  Spencer  F  Baird 
as  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which 
position  he  held  until  lus  death  He  established 
there  tho  \strophvsual  Observatory,  secured 
funds  for  it,  and  continued  his  mapping  of  the  solar 
spectrum  Ho  made  new  determinations  of  tho 
solar  constant  of  radiation  and,  m  1904,  announced 
his  conclusion  that  this  solar  constant  was  a  vari- 
able Systematic  studies  of  this  variation  have 
been  carried  on  by  his  successor,  Charles  G  Ab- 
bot Langloy's  studies  of  the  mechanics  of  flight 
and  his  experiments  with  heavier-than-air  flying 
machines  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  great 
pioneer  s  in  aviation  He  constructed  power-driven 
models,  with  especially  designed  light  motors, 
which,  in  1896,  performed  successfully  in  the  air, 
thus  proving  to  Langley's  satisfaction  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  few  of  his  followers  that  mechani- 
cal flight  was  possible  Few  others  were  convinced 
The  War  Dept  ,  however,  appropriated  $50,000 
for  the  development  of  a  man-carrying  machine, 
and  Langley,  assisted  by  Charles  M  Manlv,  who 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  high-powered,  light- 
weight engine,  built  a  machine  which  m  1903  ho 
twice  attempted  to  launch  on  the  Potomac  His 
failures  bi ought  upon  him  a  tremendous  amount 
of  unmerited  ridicule,  and  the  governmental  sup- 
port was  withdrawn  He  maintained  that  the 
failures  were  due  to  defects  in  the  launching 
apparatus  and  not  to  the  machine  itself  In  1914 
the  machine  as  leconstructed,  and  with  a  higher- 
powered  engine,  was  actually  flown  Most  of 
Langlev  's  many  papers  are  in  the  publications  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  See  Kwaraphical  Mem- 
oirs of  tht  National  Academy  of  Snerufis,  Vol  VII 

Langmuir,  Irving  (lang'niur),  1S81-,  American  chem- 
ist, b  Brooklyn,  N  Y  Associated  with  tho  research 
laboratory  of  the  General  Electric  Company  from 
1909,  he  introduced  atomic-hydrogen  welding, 
evolved  a  theory  of  atomic  structure,  invented  a 
gas-filled  tungsten  lamp,  and  bv  his  work  on  the 
high  vacuum  contributed  greatly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  radio  vacuum  tube  In  his  researches 
on  surface  tension  and  surface  chemistry  he  de- 
veloped a  new  technique  (employing  rnonolayers, 
i  e  ,  layers  of  molecules  one  molecule  thrck)  for  the 
study  of  molecules,  which  has  applications  in  re- 
search on  microorganisms  and  toxins  and  ui  other 
studies  contributing  to  advances  in  immunology 
For  his  contributions  in  surface  chemistry  he 
received  the  1932  Nobel  Pn/e  in  Chemistry 

Langres  (Ift'gru),  town  (pop  5,624),  Haute-Marne 
dept  ,  NE  France  An  episcopal  see  since  the  3d 
cent  ,  Langros  hat.  preserved  part  of  its  medieval 
fortifications  It  has  an  old  and  famous  cutlery 
industry  Diderot,  whose  father  was  a  cutler,  was 
born  hero 

Langres  Plateau,  wooded  but  generally  and  and 
windswept  tableland  around  Langres,  NE  Franco 
The  highest  point  is  c  1,790  ft 

Langside,  district  of  Glasgow,  Scotland  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Langside  (15b8),  James  Stuart,  1st  oarl  of 
Murray,  won  a  victory  over  tho  forces  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  led  by  tho  5th  oarl  of  \rgyll 

Langston  University,  at  Langston,  near  Guthne, 
Okla  ,  land-grant  and  state  supported,  coeducation- 
al, chartered  1897  as  Colored  Agricultural  and 
Normal  University 

Langton,  Stephen,  c  1155-1228,  English  prelate,  car- 
dinal of  the  Roman  Church  He  was  educated  at 
Pans  Innocent  III  created  him  cardinal  in  1206, 
and  he  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury  the  fol- 
lowing year  The  opposition  of  King  JOHN  pre- 
,ventod  his  occupation  of  the  see  until  1213  He 
acted  with  the  barons  in  secunng  the  Magna 
Carta  and  opposed  the  papal  legate,  Pandulf 
Because  of  his  continued  opposition  to  John  after 
the  reconciliation  of  pope  and  king,  he  was  sus- 
pended in  1215,  but  was  restored  after  the  accession 
of  Henry  III  and  continued  his  efforts  to  reform 
Chui  ch  and  state  He  was  a  learned  and  volumi- 
nous writer,  and  the  present  chapter  division  of  the 
Scriptures  is  denved  from  Langton  He  probably 
composed  the  hymn  Vent,  saticte  sptntua  See  F  M. 
Powicko,  Stephen  Langton  (1928)  and  Christian 
Ltfe  tn  the  Middle  Ages  (1935). 

Langtry,  Lillie,  1852-1929,  English  actress,  known 
as  the  Jersey  Lily,  daughter  of  Dean  Le  Breton  of 
the  Isle  of  Jersey.  Her  beauty  attracted  the  atten- 


LANGUAGE 

tion  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  Millais  and  Burne- 
Jones  painted  hei  She  married  Edward  Langtry 
in  1874  After  her  husband's  financial  failure,  she 
appeared  at  the  Havmarket  theater  (1881)  as  Kate 
Hardcastle  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  In  1882  she 
toured  the  United  States,  playing  m  As  You  Like  It, 
As  in  a  Looking-Olatia,  and  Lady  Windtrmere'a  Fan, 
which  Oscar  Wilde  wrote  for  her  Her  last  tour  of 
the  United  States  was  in  1915  In  1899  she  mar  r  ie<l 
Sir  Hugo  Gerald  de  Bathe  See  her  memoirs.  The 
Dans  I  Knew  (1925) 

Langtry,  unincorporated  village,  W  Texas,  on  the 
Rio  Grande  above  the  mouth  of  the  Pecos  At  the 
old  town  of  Langtry  near  by,  Judge  Roy  Bean, 
the  "law  west  of  tho  Pocos,"  sold  drinks  and  meted 
out  justice  at  his  saloon 

language,  vvntpmatic  human  vocal  communication 
It  is  a  distim  tive,  exclusive,  and  universal  mark  of 
the  human  species  Nothing  is  known  of  its  origin, 
and  scientists  generally  hold  that  it  has  been  so  long 
in  use  that  the  length  of  time  WRITING,  is  known  to 
cover  (6500  years  at  most)  is  trifling  in  compari- 
son Just  as  languages  spoken  now  by  peoples  of 
the  most  primitive  cultures  are  as  subtle  and  as 
intricate  as  those  of  the  peoples  of  civilization, 
similarly  the  foims  of  languages  known  (or  hypo- 
thetically  ]ocon->tru<  ted)  from  the  earliest  records 
show  no  trace  of  being  more  '  primitive"  than  their 
modern  forms  Every  person  belongs  to  a  speech 
community  (a  group  of  people  who  speak  the  same 
language)  There  are  more  than  1,000  speech 
communities,  with  numbers  ranging  from  many 
millions  of  speakers  down  to  a  few  dozen  or  even 
less  The  following  list  probably  includes  (in 
approximate  descending  order)  all  languages  spo- 
ken by  more  than  50,000,000  people  North  Chi- 
nese, F/nglish,  Russian,  Cantonese;,  German, 
Spanish  Japanese,  ami  Bengali  Many  persons 
speak  more  than  one  language,  the  language  first 
learned  is  one's  maternal  or  nitive  language — 
figurative  expressions,  for  language  is  m  no  sense 
inhoi  ited  but  is  a  leai  ned  behavior  When  a  person 
learns  a  second  language  very  well,  he  is  said  to  be 
bilingual  He  may  abandon  his  native  language 
entirely  ,  l»ec  mseof  moving  (as  c  onung  f rotn  Lurope 
to  the  United  St  ites)  or  be<  ause  of  politico-eco- 
nomic and  (irltuial  pressure  (as  among  American 
Indians  and  speakers  of  the  C  eltic  languages  in 
Europe)  Such  abandonment  may  lead  to  tho 
disappearance  of  languages  Individuals  differ  in 
speech,  though  usually  not  markedly  witliin  a 
small  area  The  differences  between  speakers  in 
the  same  speech  community,  can,  however,  be 
considerable,  there  can  then  be  said  to  be  different 
dialects  of  the  language  (see  DIALKCT)  From  this 
fact  and  from  the  known  history  of  a  few  languages 
it  is  believed  that  all  languages  are  contmuou&K 
changing  If  there  is  a  common  direction  of  change, 
however,  it  has  never  been  convincingly  shown 
Various  factors,  especiallv  the  extended  use  of 
writing,  have  led  to  tho  development  of  the  stand- 
ard language  rn  most  of  the  major  speech  com- 
munities—a  special  official  form  of  a  language 
which  is  theoretically  maintained  unchanged  Thi-> 
is  the  school  form  of  a  language,  and  bv  a  familiar 
fallacy  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  norm  from 
which  the  every dav  language  deviated  Rather, 
the  standard  language  is  a  development  of  some 
local  dialect  which  has  had  prestige,  thus  the 
standard  English  of  England  is  denved  from  Lon- 
don English  and  standard  Italian  from  that  of 
Tuscany  Use  of  the  standard  language  is  often  a 
mark  of  polite  behavior,  thus  in  America  using 
standard  English,  '  good  grammar,"  and  approved 
pronunciation  marks  a  man  as  cultivated  Ordi- 
nary speech  may  be  affected  by  the  standard 
language,  thus,  main  forms  of  expression  come  to 
be  widely  considered  substandard  .and  are  regarded 
as  badges  of  ignorance  or  "low  class,"  such  at.  uou 
was  in  place  of  the  standard  you  were  As  in  othei 
fields  of  etiquette,  there  is  variation,  thus,  he  don't 
is  acceptable  in  England  but  often  reproved  in 
America  The  literary  standard  may  differ  from 
the  colloquial  standard  of  educated  people  at 
homo,  and  tho  jargon  of  a  trade  or  school  group  maj 
be  unintelligible  to  outsiders,  such  linguistic  varia- 
tions are  m  English  mainly  a  matter  of  vocabulary 
An  auxiliary  language  is  a  non-native  language 
adopted  for  specific  use,  such  are  the  LINGUA 
FRANC  A  (e  g  ,  PIDCIIN  EvoLisa)  and  the  UNIVERSAL 
LANGUAOE  The  differences  between  languages  aie 
not  uniform  When  languages  resornblo  each 
other  in  a  systematic  wav  they  aro  held  to  be 
geneticallv  related  Such  relationships  have  been 
scientifically  established  in  many  cases,  but  always 
on  the  basis  of  the  sounds  of  the  languages  and  the 
way  the  sounds  are  grouped  m  s>  stematic  patterns, 
no  certainty  has  been  attained  in  comparing  tho 
fundamental  gramrnatrcal  structures  of  languages. 
Maximal  groups  of  related  languages  are  called 
families  and  stocks  Languages  of  the  Indo- 
European  and  Semitic  families  have  received  vastly 
more  attention  than  the  others  These  languages 
represent  actually  a  very  small  part  of  the  world 
linguistic  spectrum,  as  a  consequence,  most  gen- 
eralized statements  about  language,  grammar,  and 
related  matters  made  before  1920  are  not  valid  as 
generalisations  at  all.  For  a  survey  of  the  impor- 
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LANGUAGE:  LINGUISTIC  FAMILIES  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD 


The  Indo-European  Languages 


The  Finno-XTgric  Family 


The  Dravidian  Family 


E 

Contmc  ntal 

Hrvtliomc 

(lotdehc 


Indu  or 
Indo-U>a 


PRINCIPAL  LANGUAOKS 


Finno- Permian  Group 


lannir,  Pennsylvania  Dutch    Alsatian    Swabian 

coman-  Old*  and  Middle*  High  Carman  German— Yiddish 


Old  Saxon*.  Plattdeutsnh  (Modern  Low  Herman) 
Lout  i  Franooman*  Dutch  Flemish    Afrikaans 


Anglo-Frisian 

1  Frisian 

2  Old  English*,  Middle  English*  -Middle  Stota* 

ENOLJBH    Briticli    American    Colonial,  etc     each  with  standard 
and  dialect  variations — SCOTTIHH 


1  FinniMh 

mcl  Katonmn 
I^appwh  (see  LAPPS) 
Mordvjruan 
Cheremiaa  (i§eo  MANI) 

2  Permian 
Zyrmn  (see  KOMI) 
I/OMDRT  (Votyak) 


Tamil  (Coromandel  Coaat) 
Malayalatu  (8  Malabar) 


Kanarese  (Malabar  Coaot) 
Kulu 
Kota 
Toda 


(N  Coroinaadel  Coast) 


UJTTK  Group 


Old  Norse*    Icelandic— NOH»  HGIAH    me  I   Ijandnmaal 
Old  bwedwh*  Swedish— Danish,  Dano- Norwegian  -  Fat 


Obi  U*ric 

Vogul,  Ostyak  («oo 

Hungunan  or  Magyar 


Gondht 
Kurukh,  Malto 
Bhil 
Kolanu 
Naiki 


Brahui  (Baluclmtan) 


The  Malayo-Polynesian  Language* 


Middle  ^  i  l*h*   ^  ( lah  -Cornish*-  Brt  ton 


Indonesian  Group 


Old*    Middle*   and  Modern  Irish    Scottish  (mehe   Manx 


Old    Old  LA i IN*,  Classu  Latin*,  Mtdieval  La 
M.ddlt    \  ulKur  I  utm*— Old  Italian*,  Old  Frt 


Italian  stiudard  ( 1  u»oan)  and  dialects 

Hardiruan—  Dalmatian*  -Rumanian 

Rhaeto-Komanu    Komansh,  Ladm  or  Fnoul 

Frenr  h  Canadian  F    Louwiana  F  -  dialect*  of  N  France 

PKOV  »  NCAL  dial«  ( ta  of  S  t  ranee — Catalan 

bpanwh    VuiLHcan  S  ,  Philippine  S  — Judeo-bpanwh 

PortiiKuesi    Brazilian  Portu«u«^— Galiuan 


Osuin* 


onmn*     Homerir    G  *— ClasMicnl    Attie*    Hrlleiiiatio   G  *,    Koi 
Bihlual  (.  *  (Ol    Nl )    By«autui6  (.  *— Modern  ({ 


1  Corinthian*—  \«ohe* — Cyprian* 


Russian     Lkiainian.  Rutheman— UhiU)  Russian 


Sli>\mi    htrbo-Croit,  Bulgarian—  Old  Churth 
Polnh     borbian  or  tttndish     Czech   Slo\ak 


Old  Priii-fian*   Lithuanian    Lettish 


Philippine 
1'affaloK 


iKorot 
MaKind 


Cliamorro 

Palau 

NK  Celebes 


Malay 

Su  mat  ran 

Nia»  et  al 

Maduran   BURI 
Balmew 
Macassar 

Javanese 

Kundanese 
Borneo 

Dyak 

1'orHj.i 

Hutnba  Ot  al 


rn    A\estan*   Old  P<  rsian*-  Pehlovi*  SoKdm 
JJi  rsian     Caspian  dialci  t-»— Kurdish 


E   Arn   Savu  tt  al 


Melaneoian  Group 


B  Melancwian 
Central  Melaneaian 

Fiiian 

S  Solomon* 
N  Melane-sian 
Santa  Cruz 


Micronesian  Group 


Caroline 

Yap 

Ponape 

Oilberteae 

Marnhallese 

Nauru 

Mananaa 


Maori 

Rarotonuft 

Talutian 


Haws 

Rapa 


lialuthi    Afghan  or  Pushtu,  Puun 


The  Turkic  Languages 


Middle    Prnknt* 


ral  laiiKiiaxci)    P  ill* 


rthw 


tnkuaKts,  Kashmiri,  et  al  -  Rornanv 
Lahnda   bmdhi,  C.ujarati    Marathi-  Bluli    Raja-«tliani 
Panjabi  Pahari   \\    Huuii  —standard  Huuluetum  and  Lrdu— 

I-    Hindi   Bihan 
B<nxili  Orna   Assjinitse 
ntfh  UOM« 


mn  A*  (of  lurfan)   Tokhanan  B*  (kuchcan) 


H!  Armem.ui*,  Am; 


Turkmen,  Aztibujaman  and  Cauia&ian 

lurkic 
Standard  Turkwh  and  r«  laled  (  Vnntolm 

or  Ottoman)  dialects 
Cmuftan  Turkish 


>,HieroKlyphu  Hittite* 


The  Semitic  and  Related  Groups 


(3ROUP 
Akkadian 


Old  Canaanite* 
Moabito* 

Phoenician*,  Punic* 
Hebrew*,  New  Hebrew 
Ujtaritic* 


W  Arainaic  Biblical*, 
Palestinian*,  Modern 


M andean* 
Neo  Syriao 


Cl&amcal  Arabic 
Arabian  Arabic 
Iraqi  Arabic 
Syrian  Arabic 
Egyptian  Arabic 
Weertcrn  Arabic,  mcl    Maltese, 
AndaluBian  Arabic* 


Himyaritic* — Soqotri 


Hamito- 

Semitic 


Ti«re 
Am  bant 
tiafat 
Harari 


Egyptiai 
Coptic* 


Modern  Berber 
1.  '1  uaren,  Kabyln,  et  al 
2    Riff,  Algortau,  et  -iL 
CJuunche*  (Cananee) 


Beja 

Afar  an 

Bontali 

Galla 

AKBW  — Btlin 

Sidauia  — Gonga 


The  Mongolic  or  Mongolian  Languages 


Literary  Mongolian    Mon^oban  pi 

standard  language  of  TTrxa 
South  Mongolian   md    Har«u  hui   Chuhar,  Ordoa 
Buryat,  mtl  new  Htandaid  HelenKa,  et  al 

Oirat,  mtl   Kalm.uk,  KobdoOirat* 
AfRhamntftn  Mongol 


lialha  mcl   new 


The  Sino-Tibetan  or  Indo-Chinese  Languages 


Tibet/o-Burman 


Htandard  Tibetan,  Tibeto-Hnnalayan,  North  Assam 
Bodo,  Ka<  hm,  Na«a  (all  in  8  Amain) 


Standard  Burmese,  Burmese  dialects 
Karen  languai(<  and  others 


Standard  Written  Chmeeo,  Ancient*  and  Modern 
North  Cluneao 
Central  Coastal  Chinese 
KianKsi  dialects 
Cantonese  and  Hakka 


Standard  Biameae,  8outheaet«rn  Tai,  mcl.  Lam 
Ea»t«rn  lai,  inol.  Lakya  of  Uaio«a 
Northern  Tai,  mcl  Shan 


An  asterisk  indicates  a  dead  language    SMALL  CAPITALS  «re  cross  references  to  articles. 


LANGUAGE:  NATIVE  LINGUISTIC  FAMILIES  OF  THE  AMERICAS 


Native  Linguistic  Families  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada 

The  Athapascan  Stock 

The  Algonquian  Stock 

FAMILY 

SUGGESTED 
KINSHIP 

FORMER  LOCATION 

GROUP 

LANGUAGE 

GROUP 

I  A  NG  I;  Adi: 

Northern 
(in  Alaaka, 
NW  Canada) 

KtTTTHIV 

Cent  ril  and 
Eanttrn 

1    CRtK   Mont 

agntus   Na«kapi 

Eekuno- 

Aleut 

Arotie  America 
Aleut  iatm    \laska 

Tsetsaut 

MENOMINEF 

Eyafc 

Copper  R  delta 

Tanama,  Inga 

ik 

Fox,  SAUK 

Ri 

ChAlOO 

ATHAFAJK'AN 
Tl  INCUT 

HAIDA 

Athapaaran 
Athapascan 

separate  table 
SE  Alaska,  NW  B  C 
Queen  Charlotte  Is 

Carrier  Chilc-otm 
Tahltan,  Kanka 
SAU»I    Boftv.  r   .Vkam 

MIAMI*,  ILLINOIS* 
POTAWATAMI 

TWMSHIAN 

BAUBHAN 

Ponutian 
Algonquian 
Algonquian 

Prince  Rupert  region 
coastal  R  C  ,  Waiih 
separate  table 

NorthwcNUrn 
(in  U  S  ) 

- 

Dognb   Han.  Bear  I  aki 
HOOPA,  Kato  \\Hilaki,  M  utclo, 
Chaista  CoHta    (1  pp«r)  Uuiyuv* 

OJIBWA,  OTTA\ 

DM  AWARft. 

VA,  ALOUVQUIN 

KOOTKNAI 
Chimakuan 

Algonquiau 
Algonquian 

Si:  B  C   and  vicinity 
Cape  Flattery,  Wash 

Apachoan 

San  Carlo 

s  APACHF 

MOH*.O\\*.  PKQUOT* 

CHINOOK 

Penutian 

lowest  Columbia  R 

Chinrjihu 

I  A  p.if  he 

TCNOBSCOT  Abnaki 

Bhahaptm 
mil   \AKIMA 

N»lFKKtf 

Waiilatpuan 
Lutuamian 
Penutian 

8  Washington 
N  and  cc  ntral  Oregon 
h  central  Idaho 

MonwaU  ro  Apiu  he 

Pa-<Humaquoddy,  MAL*  c  ITK 

K    Jieanlla  Apa,  he 

MlCMAC 

Lipan 

" 

Bluckfoot 

BlACKtOCT     I'l 

euan    Blood 

Waiilatpuan 
mcl   CAYUBK 

Shahaptin 
Peuiitian 

N  Oregon 

mht 

CHfc.Yfc.NSI' 

Kalapuya 

Penutian 

upper  Willamette  R 

The  Sahshan  Stock 

AHAPAHO 

Arapaho   Atmni,  Nuwiuhmehena 

Siuslaw    - 
Yakonan 
im  1  Low  er 

Penutian 

Middle  coist  of  Oregon 

The  Watchez-Muskogean  Stock 

Inland 

OKANOQ^N 

Lutuatman 
mtl  KLAMATU 

Shabaptm 
Waiilatpuan 

a  Oregon 

COKUK  D  AI.LNK 

\\     CHOMAW 

id  Koasati 

lakelma 

Penutian 

Rogue  R     SW  Oregon 

Coastal 

Cl  ALl  AM 



CRI^FK   me 

el    Mikasuki 

1    SlMINOIt 

Rarok 
VUKOK  —  \Vivot 

Hokan 
\lponcinian 

extreme  NW  Cal 

NlSQUALI  I 

The  Mayan  Stock 

Rlamath  R     NW  Cal 

PCYILUIP 

TILL  \MCKJK 

. 

Shasta 
\choinowi 

PhNIIIIAN 

Hokan 

Tsim.shmnet  .il 

N  and  Nfc.  California 
cential  California 

The  Yuman  Stock 

(.KOLP 

L\NGLA(;i 

LOC  \1IOV 

Hl'\HTM 

\  u<  ute< 

M  *i  v 

lampico  urea 

Yana* 

Hokan 
Hokan 

NL  California 
Lake  Tahoe  region 

NW  —Arizona 
Colorado  -Gila 

YAVAPM    Walaf>ai    Havasupai 

MOHAVK.  IlaLludhuitia.  Ka\cl- 
(hadom.  M  \HICOPA.  YUM  A 

Izutuhil 

Chiapas 
Brit   Honduras. 
Guatemala, 
Honduras 

\uki 

Hokan 

Round  Valley   Cal 

Colorado  Delta 

Coco  PA    Hal> 

kwaniai    Kahwan 

(Jmchoid 

QllCHt- 

Pomo 
Essekn* 

Hokan 

Cal   coast  N  of  S  F 

S  Cal  — 
Lower  Cal 

Diegucno    Ranua,  Akwa'ala, 
Rihwa 

!.  i»pante< 

Hokan 

i  oust  S  of  H  F 

- 

Quekc  hi 

Salman* 

ClIt'MAHHAN* 

Hokan 

San  Luis  Obispo  LORN! 

The  Tanoan  Stock 

Pokoiuaiu 
Mam 

Hokan 

S.intii  Barbara  coast 

Mamoiil 

1  TO-  \  7  I  1  <  A  \ 

separate  tal.li- 

liwa 

TAOB,  PtLiins 
Sandia,  ISLI  r* 
Tano*  C») 

,  Isleta  del  Sur   Piro* 

\  UMAN 

Hokan 

atpuraU  table 

Jnraluc 

r 

tal 

Bllftl 

Zufti    N  M 

Chupan 

1 

Fziltal    Izotz 
Taba^o  Choi 

'hanubH!rf' 
Cliuj 

Chiapas 

I  -ll)US(  0 

('.uaUrnala 

Kcnnm 

Hokan 
Uto-Aitctan 

N  M     ne<   Pi  mil) 

Toua 

l,»a 

KAN  IUVN.H   Clara    ^\s  Ii  DH-ONBO 
Nambe,  Pojoa.iuc*   T«su.|ue    Hano 

1  anon  n 

scpiuittL  table 

Rum  v 

Tanoan 
I  tu-Astcvan 

NV\  Okla   andmiKh- 
horinK  R»n    T  «  \HS 

The  Caddoan  Stock 

Native  Stocks  of  Latin  Amenca 

I  onko  wk* 

Hokaii     

«epiruU  tabl. 

p 

Pawmt  piop<r 

hkin  PIWIIM. 

^lOCR 

1  OCA!  ION 

Rarauka*  i* 
Coahmltcum* 

Hokan 
Hokan 

nuddU    Texas  i  o  mt 
Loaat  ncai  Rio  t.rindt 



\\ICH1I  \    (tWO 

Caddo  proper 

,»,«„.,,„ 

OlOMf 

Mirhoailn 
HidalKn   Mixico  state 

C  A  DIM)  AN 

1  unica 

Chitiuiaiha 
Hokan 

IIIK  p»rt«  of  M1SH 

r<DU°                       Hiima 

The  Uto-Aztecan  Stock 

Mathtzim  i 
Totonai 

V 

rn  Cnm    PueMtt 

AiiHiipa* 

1  unitu 

SWL«    bfc'  Icvas 

Mibtiabn-lhps 
(Hokan  kinsh 

ip?) 

P 

GuVmro"1 

Chitimacha 

1  umca 
Hokan 

Bavou  Ittlio,  middJc 
Lu   coiwt 

GROLP 

I  VN(,l   \dl 

IOC  \TION 

PlM  lilu   Popolor 

i      M-izito. 

I0l)l\     OllXtlH 

NATC.HK/- 
MUSKOOEAN 

Hokan 

Heparate  table 

^outhern- 
(  ihformun 

CatmiHt 
LuiwAo 
dabrulcHo  .  t  al 

1'ubHtulwhal 

Missions  in 
S  California 

ZAPOTKC 

Oaxnea 
Oax  K  i    Guerre  to 

\uthi 

Siouan 
llokan" 

E  lenn     h  OA 

Hua\(   (IVnutii 

n  kmM 

Ouxiu  -i 

TuuiH  uan* 

N  Florida 

Kern  Co  ,  Cihforni-\ 

Mixt-Zo<iui   (Pt 
Chilian!  M 

imtian') 

\ 

ura  Ci  u*   Oft.\n<  a 

IllOQOOlAN 

Caddoan 
Hokan 

1    N  \    state  and  \  n 
2    \a    and  Canilman 

Hopian 

Hon 
Mono 
Pa\  jotso 
BANNOCK 

Nf  Aru 

b  Idaho 

1°  California 

~O 

Beothuk* 

Newfoundland 

Oaxaea  Chonta 
tlakt  (Hokir 

kinship") 

ava<a 

The  Siouan  Stock 

Ulan 

Nortliorn  IJTf 
feouthern  P  \IUIK 
Southern  Ute 
Cheimhuevi 
Raw  ausu 

W  Coloiado 
to 
SECaliformi 

\im  a 

SI,  (Juatimala 

Mwkito—  Suina 
or  MiHiimalps 

Mat  igalpa 

Honduras   Nilvador 
MoHQtiTo  CDAHT 

CHOROTHQ^ 

N 

iiaraRtii   CtM  i  Ru-a 

GROUP 

LANGUAGE 

Shoshonean 

8B00I1ONK 
COMANCHJt 

SW  \\  \-o   to  California 
Central  Texas 

C,vnban   see  CVUIB  I\I»I\NH 

\\ent  Indies  Canhl>ean 

Aranakan 

Eastern 

CATAWBA 

Taiaeahitian 

Tarahunuira 
Cahita 
YAQOI,  Mayo 
Opato  et  al 

Chihuahua 
Sonora 

Sinulou 

CllllMlllll     H<l     ClUDdlV 

C 

>stn  Hira  to  Colombia 

Ohio 

Ofo*.  Biloxi*,  Tut*  lo* 

Ket  Jiua   we  QL 

1C  Ht'A 

Bolnia    Ptru  plateau 

MiMoun 

HlUATSA,  CROW 

AlM*K 

1 

t  ic  ana  n  won 

Mfesualppi  or 
Chiwere 

IOWA,  Oro,  Missouri* 

WlNNKBAQO 

Aztecoidan 

Cora.  Huicuol 

Jalisco   Najarit 

Paoan 

extreme  W  Brazil 

Dhegiha 

OMAHA,  PONCA,  QCAPAW,  OBAQK, 
KANSA* 

NAHUATUAN 
inol  ABTKC* 
Nahuat 
Pipil  ot  al 

Central  Mexico 
Salvador 

rmrf-Gunrani   so< 
OA 

coastal  eentral  Brazil, 
Parafiuay 
Maranh&o  and  vicinity 

Dakota 

Sioux 
AasiNiBom 

ilman 

PIMA—  PAPAQO 
Tepehuan  et  al 

QiiaH 
to  Nayant 

Camgang 
AHAUCANIA.N 

Brazil  SW  of  Rio 
Chile 

An  asteriak  indicate!  a  dead  language    SMALL  CAPITALS  are  cross  references  to  articles 
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tant  languages  by  families,  see  tables  on  pages 
1092-93  No  two  authorities  agiee  on  all  pomta, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  globe  (as  in  South  America 
and  m  the  arctic,  where  the  Hyporean  languages, 
e  g ,  Chukchi,  have  been  ineagerly  studied) 
knowledge  of  the  languages  is  still  too  scanty  to 
permit  proper  classification  In  the  tables,  aster- 
isks indicate  extinct  languages,  and  locations  are 
general,  commas  separate  languages  most  closely 
related,  and  dashes  sepaiate  groups  of  such  closely 
related  languages  See  DICTIONARY,  KTYMOLOUY, 

GRAMMAR,  INfLMTIOJV,  LINGUISTICS,  PART  Of 
SPEECH,  PHONt/TK  S,  SHIN  LANGUAGE,  SLANG  See 

Edward  Sapir  Language  (1921),  Leonard  Bloom- 
field,  Language  (1033),  Edgar  H  Stuitovant, 
Introduction  to  Linauittic  Science  (1947) 
Languedoc  fltTgdok'),  region  and  former  piovince,  H 
Fiance,  within  the  area  marked  by  the  foot  of  the 
Pyieneos,  the  upper  Garonne  liver,  the  Auvergne 
Mts  ,  the  Khono,  and  the  Mediterranean  It  is 
now  administrative!}  divided  into  the  departments 
of  Ardoohe,  \ucle,  Gard,  H6rault,  Lozeie,  and  Tarn 
and  parts  of  Haute-Gaionne,  Haute-Loire,  arid 
Turn-et-Garonne  The  Garonne  plains,  centering 
mound  Toulouse,  the  chief  city,  are  fertile  agn- 
cultural  and  wine-grow  ing disti lets  Lower  Languu- 
doo,  along  the  Meditoiraaean,  is  an  alluvial 
plain,  with  a  warm  climate,  wine  is  the  chief 
product,  Montpclher,  Nlmes,  Hete,  and  Narbonne 
the  chief  cities  In  the  north  and  the  east  rises  the 
Plateau  Central,  including  the  C^VENNES  and 
Vi\  ARAIS  and  VKLAY,  Mes,  Privas,  and  Le  Puy  are 
among  the  few  important  towns  Historically, 
Languedoc  roughly  oonesponds  to  Narbonensis 
prov  of  Roman  G  \iri-,  the  later  SFPTIMAVIA  Its 
hibtorv  from  the  Frankish  conquest  (completed 
8th  cent  )  to  it*  final  incorporation  into  the  French 
ro>al  domain  (1271)  is  largely  that  of  the  counts  of 
TOULOUSE  Under  the  old  regime  Languedoc  had 
its  own  PARLKMENT,  sitting  at  Toulouse 

langue  d'oc  and  langue  d'ofl  (lag  d6k',  dotl',  do'yti). 
names  of  the  two  principal  groups  of  medieval 
Fiench  dialects,  OL  and  afil  being  their  respective 
words  for  yes  Langue  d'oc  was  spoken  south  of  a 
line  running,  roughlv,  from  Bordeaux  to  Gienoble 
A  composite  hteian  language  was  used  in  the 
south  by  the  fROuu\i>ouR8  Of  the  langue  d'oH 
dialects,  that  of  the  Pans  region  graduall\  sup- 
planted all  others  as  the  standard  idiom  and 
developed  into  modern  French  Both  langue  d'oil 
and  langue  d'oc  dialects  (patoia)  persisted,  howevei, 
in  some  rural  regions,  and  Provencal  (a  langue  d'oc 
dialect)  had  a  hterarj  revival  in  the  19th  cent, 
notably  in  the  work  of  Fr6d6ric  MISTK\L  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  STM  its-GE  VKMAL  of  the  regions  of 
Langue  d'Oll  and  Langue  d'Oc  sat  separately 

Lanier,  Sidney  (luneV),  1842-H1,  American  poet  and 
musician,  b  Macon,  Ga  ,  grad  Oglethoipe  Col- 
lego,  1860  At  19  he  became  a  Confederate  soldier, 
he  fought  at  Chanoclloisville,  was  later  taken 
prisoner,  and  emerged  from  the  war  with  ruined 
health  To  earn  his  living,  he  taught  school,  was  a 
law  clerk  in  Macon,  and  in  1873  became  first 
flutist  of  the  Peabody  Orchestra,  Baltimore  His 
unsuccessful  novel  Tiyer  Lilies  appeared  in  1867, 
his  Centennial  Meditation  a  Cantata  in  1876, 
and  his  Poems  in  1877  His  lectures  at  Johns 
Hopkins  on  the  mtci  relation  of  music  and  poetry 
were  published  as  The  Silence  of  English.  Verse 
( 18HO)  His  adaptations  for  bo\  b  include  The  Hoy's 
Frousart  (1879)  and  The  Roy's  King  Arthur  (1880) 
His  poems  '  The  Symphony,"  "Corn,"  '  Song  of 
the  Chattahoochee,"  and  "The  Marshes  of  Glyn" 
have  been  widelv  quoted  See  Centennial  edition 
of  his  works  (ed  by  ( '  II  Anderson  and  associates, 
10  vols  ,  1945),  biography  by  A  H  Starke  (1933) 

Laning,  Edward  (Ian Ing),  1906-,  American  painter, 
b  Petersburg,  111 ,  studied  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  and  the  Art  Students  League  of  Now  York 
and  in  Europe  (1920-  30)  His  murals  at  Ellis  Island 
and  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  are  well  known, 
as  is  his  oil  T  R  in  Panama  (Whitney  Mus  ,  New 
York)  Laning  was  a  war  toriespondent  for  the 
U  S  army  in  the  Aleutians,  1942-43 

Lanka'  see  C* YLON 

Lankester,  Sir  Edwin  Ray  (lang'kustur),  1847-1929, 
English  zoologist  He  was  professor  at  University 
College,  London  (1874-90),  and  at  Oxford  (1891- 
98)  and  was  director  of  the  natural  history  depart- 
ments at  the  British  Museum  (1898-1907)  He 
was  a  founder  (1884)  of  the  Marine  Biological 
Association  which  established  an  important  station 
at  Plymouth  Influential  as  teacher  and  writer  on 
biological  theories  and  comparative  anatomy,  he 
made  special  studies  of  the  protozoa,  mollusca,  and 
arthropods  He  was  knighted  m  1907 

Lannes,  Joan  (iba'  Ian'),  1769-1809,  marshal  of 
France  He  fought  under  Napoleon  in  the  Italian 
and  Egyptian  campaigns,  accompanied  him  to 
France  in  1799,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Monte- 
bello,  Austerhts,  Jena,  Eylau,  Friedland,  and  Sara- 
gossa  Napoleon  created  him  duke  of  Montebello 
He  was  killed  at  Esshng 

lanolin  (la'nulln),  greasy,  yellow  substance  extracted 
from  wool  When  purified ,  it  is  common  ly  used  as  a 
.base  for  ointments  and  creams  It  is  also  used  in 
finishing  and  preserving  leather  and  is  a  constituent 
of  some  varnishes  and  paints.  Chemically,  it  is 
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chiefly  a  muture  of  cholesterol  and  the  esters  of 
several  fattv  a<  ids  With  water  it  forms  an  emul- 
sion. It  is  known  also  as  wool  wax,  wool  fat,  and 
wool  grease 

La  Noue,  Francois  de  (fraswif  du  la  1160'),  1531-91, 
French  Protestant  general  in  the  Wars  of  Religion 
He  fought  at  Jarnac  (1569)  and  Monoontour 
(1569),  in  1570  he  lost  his  left  arm  in  battle  and 
had  it  icplaeed  with  an  iron  hook,  whence  ho  be- 
came known  as  Rraa-de-fer  [ironaim]  He  took 
part  in  the  Netherlands  expedition  sponsored  by 
COLIONY  and  was  captuied  at  Mons  (1572)  His 
reputation  for  fairness  and  integrity  led  to  his 
being  sent  by  Charles  IX  to  treat  with  La  Hoc  HELLB 
(1572-73),  aftei  the  failure  of  his  embassy  he 
assumed  the  leadership  of  the  Protestant  foices  m 
W  France  (1574-78)  He  subsequently  fought  for 
the  Dutch  Piotestants  against  the  Spanish,  but 
was  captured  (1580)  and  held  pnsonei  for  five 
yeai s  At  tins  time  he  wrote  his  t'oliticke  and  Milt- 
tane  Discourses  (1587,  Eng  tr  ,  1587)  He  fought 
under  HKNRY  IV  ,  at  Arques,  Ivrv,  and  Paris 

Lanrezac,  Charles  Louis  (shiirl'  Iwe'  l.li  uzuk') ,  1852- 
1925,  Fiench  general  One  of  the  chief  command- 
ers at  the  commencement  of  the  First  World  Wai, 
he  took  part  m  the  early  French  offensive,  but 
when  the  superior  fort  e  of  the  Gei  man  ai  mv  struck 
him  at  Charlei  01  ho  was  compelled  to  retieat  Lan- 
rezac was  sacrificed  to  public  opinion,  he  was  10- 
heved  of  command  Sept  3,  1914 

Lansbury,  George  (lanz'bme),  1859-1940,  British 
La  bout  partv  leader  He  edited  for  manv  years  the 
Daily  Hfrald,  which  he  founded  in  1912  and  which 
became  the  \  oico  of  British  lahoi  HP  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  (19KV-12,  1922-10),  an  eaiH  ad- 
vocate of  woman  suffiage,  and  a  lifelong  pacifist 
and  reformer  lit-  campaigned  constantly  for  tho 
amelioiation  of  the  conditions  of  the  pool,  the  un- 
emplo\  ed,  and  the  inmates  of  workhouses  He  was 
(193 1 -i5)  head  of  the  Labour  partv  m  Paihament 
and  spokesman  for  the  opposition  to  the  National 
government  of  ItnmMiy  Mac  Donald  In  19  J5  he 
leagued  as  pai  U  chief  to  protest  the  applu  at  ion  of 
League  of  Nations  economic  sanctions  against  It.il  y 
for  the  Ethiopian  campaign  -a  mo\e  he  felt  would 
lend  to  war  See  his  autobiographical  Looking 
liatkwardi — and  Foruxirdn  (1935) 

Lansdale,  industrial  borough  (pop  9,316),  Mont- 
gomery (O,  SE  Pa,  N  of  Philadelphia,  settled 
1857,  inc  1872  Tile  products,  hosiery,  and  radio 
tul>es  are  made  here 

Lansdowne,  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmau- 
rice,  5th  marquess  of  (lanz'doun),  1845  1927,  Brit- 
ish statesman  In  his  period  as>  govei nor  general  of 
( 'anada  (188 1  88)  beginning  was  made  to  settle  tho 
dispute  ovei  the  North  American  FIHHF-RIES  and 
RIBL'H  REBELLION  w  as  suppi  ossod  Ho  was  viceroy 
of  India  (1888-94)  and  war  secretary  m  tho  cabinet 
(1895-1900)  \s  foreign  secretary  he  sought  to  end 
England's  comparative  diplomatic  aloofness  bv 
concluding  an  alliance  with  Japan  (1902),  tho 
Anglo-1  rench  entente  (1904,  seoTRiPLt  \LLIANCK 
AND  TRIPLL  KNTENTF),  and  arbitration  treaties 
with  the  United  States  Later  he  was  a  poweiful 
opponent  of  Home  Rule  in  Ii eland,  was  a  member  of 
the  wartime  coalition  government,  and  in  1917 
sought  to  hasten  the  end  of  the  war  by  having  pub- 
lished in  a  newspaper  a  lettei  whic  h  set  forth  terms 
on  which  the  Allies  would  make  peace  See  biog- 
raphy bv  Baron  Newton  (1929) 

Lansdowne,  William  Petty  Fitzmaunce,  1st  mar- 
quess of  soe  SHELBUKNE,  WILLIAM  PETTY  FIT/- 
MAUK1CE,  20  R4BL  OF 

Lansdowne,  residential  boiough  (pop  10,837),  SE 
Pa  ,  neat  Philadelphia,  me  1893  Biassismade 

L'Anse  (lan»),  resort  village  (pop  2,664),  co  seat  of 
Baraga  co  ,  W  Upper  Peninsula,  N  Mich  ,  »t  the 
head  of  Keweenaw  Bav  ,  me  1873  A  fur-tiading 
post  and  a  mission  were  bete 

Lansford,  industrial  borough  (pop  8,710),  E  Pa, 
S  of  Hazleton,  me  1877  It  has  anthracite  mines 
and  m<trhmc  woiks 

Lansing,  John,  1754-1829',  American  statesman  and 
jurist,  b  Albany,  N  Y  Admitted  to  the  bai  in 
1775  he  became,  after  sei  ving  as  military  secretary 
to  Gen  Philip  J  Sehuylei  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, a  prominent  lawyer  and  political  leader  He 
served  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  in  1787  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Federal  Constitutional  Con- 
vention He  felt  that  the  convention  was  not  em- 
powered to  do  more  than  revise  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, and  he  supported  the  Now  Jersey  Plan 
as  protective  of  state  interests  When  he  thought 
that  the  body  had  overstepped  its  powers  he  with- 
drew, he  led  the  opposition  in  New  Yoik  to  the 
Constitution  He  was  later  a  state  supreme  court 
justice  and  from  1801  to  1814  chancellor  of  New 
York  In  1829  ho  disappeared,  and  no  trace  was 
ever  found  His  notes  on  the  Federal  Consti- 
tutional Convention  were  edited  by  J  R  Strayer 
in  Delegate  from  New  York  (1939). 

Lansing,  Robert,  1864-1928,  U  S  Secretary  of  State 
(1915-20),  b  Watertown,  NY  He  was  admitted 
(1889)  to  the  bar,  and  after  his  association  with 
John  W  Foster,  whose  daughter  he  married,  he 
devoted  himself  to  international  law  and  became 
an  authority  in  tho  field  He  founded  the  American 
Journal  of  International  Law  in  1907  and  remained 


an  editor  of  it  until  his  death  He  served  as  counsel 
for  the  United  States  in  the  Bering  Sea  Fur-8eal 
Controversy  (1896-97),  before  the  Alaska  Bound- 
ary Tribunal  (1903),  and  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Coast  Fisheries  Arbitration  (1909-10)  He  be- 
came attached  (1914)  to  tho  US  Dept  of  State, 
and  when  Secretary  of  State  William  J  Bryan  re- 
signed over  President  Wilson's  diplomatic  treat- 
ment of  the  Lusitania  matter  in  1915,  Lansing  WHS 
appointed  to  succeed  him  Lansing,  from  the  very 
start  of  tho  secretaryship,  was  a  strong,  though  not 
outspoken,  advocate  of  U  S  partic  ipation  in  the 
First  World  War  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  Wilson, 
however,  gave  Lansmg'comparatively  little  freedom 
m  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  declaration  of 
war  against  Germany  In  1917  Lansing  t  oncluded 
with  Kikujiro  Ishii  of  Japan  the  Lansing-I-ma 
agreement  in  which  both  nations  reaffirmed  the 
Open  Door  policy  in  China  Howevei ,  the  circum- 
stances of  war  forced  Lansing  to  give  U  S  rei  og- 
nition  to  Japan's  spec  ml  interests  in  China  Lan- 
sing, who  was  nominal  head  of  the  American  com- 
mission to  the  Paris  Peace  Conferen<  e,  lost  Wil- 
son's c  onfidome  bee  ause  he  did  not  look  with  favor 
on  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  a 
part  of  t  he  peac  e  treat  y  The  broac  h  between  the 
two  was  widened  when  tho  Senate  in  its  debates  ex- 
plored Lansing's  objections  to  the  treaty,  and  it 
was  complete  when  Wilson  learned  that  in  his  ill- 
ness Lansing  had  on  .several  Of  fusions  culled  tho 
cabinet  togethei  for  consultations  In  Fob,  1920, 
at  Wilson's  lequcst,  Lansing  resigned  He  later  re- 
turned to  his  luw  practice  His  writings  include 
The  liig  Font  and  Others  at  the  Peace  Confrienie 
(1921),  The  Peace  Negotiations  (1921),  and  Voha 
on  Sow  i  ngnty  ( 192 1 )  The  War  Memoirs  of  Robi  1 1 
Lansing  (1935)  wero  published  posthumous! \ 

Lansing  1  Village  (pop  4,462),  NE  111  ,  S  of  Chi- 
cago near  the  Ind  Imp,  founded  in  the  18GOs,  HIP 
1893  2  Town  (pop  1,388),  extreme  NE  IOWH,  on 
the  Mississippi,  laid  out  1851,  me  1867  The  tow  u 
has  a  pearl-button  factory  Near  by  me  a  huge 
group  of  Indian  efhgv  mounds  and  a  btato  (isb 
hatchci >  The  Blat  k  Hawk  Toll  Bridge  riohsos  the 
ruor  heie  The  region  to  the  west  is  known  a* 
"Little  Switzerland  "  3  Cit\  (pop  78,75'J),  state 
capital,  S  Mich  ,  on  the  Grand  at  its  confluence 
with  the  C'ednr  river,  settled  1837,  me  1X59  Tho 
cit\  giew  after  it  was  made  the  stato  capital  (1847), 
and  industiial  development  came  with  the  railroads 
(1870s)  and  the  automobile  industrx  (1<M)1)  1-uc- 
fightmg equipment,  flint  spi avers,  and  consti uction 
machmoi  v  ai  c  made  The  capitol  houses  a  museum, 
and  tho  state  office  building  contains  the  state  h- 
bi  ai  y  and  tho  state  historical  <  ornmiNsion  om< »  \ 
'  People's  University"  for  adult  education  was 
organized  here  in  193?  Thero  is  a  wtato  school  foi 
the  blind  and  ti  state  vocational  school  for  boj  s 
Rtiy  Stannard  Bakei  was  born  here 

Lanston  Tolbert,  1844-191 },  American  inventor,  b 
Troy,  Ohio  He  grew  up  on  an  Iowa  faim,  served 
throughout  the  Civil  War,  and  thereafter  for  22 
veats  was  u  clerk  m  the  U  S  Pension  Office,  mean- 
while studying  law  and  gaming  admission  to  the- 
bur  His  first  patents  for  his  typesetting  mac  hine 
tho  MONOTIPH.,  wore  granted  in  1887  He  resigned 
his  government  position  and  gave  the  rest  of  his 
life?  chiefly  to  perfecting  and  manufacturing  tins 
machine,  introduced  commercially  in  1897 

lantana  (lanta'nu,  ~ta~),  any  plant  of  the  genu^ 
Lantana,  tropical  shrubby  plants,  one  species  in 
particular  cultivated  as  a  tender  bedding  or  green- 
house plant  This  species  (Lantana  camara),  ulwj 
called  red  or  yellow  sage,  has  small  floweis  in 
clusters,  often  ranging  from  yellow  to  red  A  trail- 
ing lantuna  is  also  cultivated 

lantern,  device  for  shielding  a  light  from  wind  and 
lam  The  Romans  used  lantei  ns  with  sides  of  thin 
horn  to  shield  oil  lamps  The  horn  lantern  was  ro- 
vivod  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  furnished  with  can- 
dles Perforated  or  openwork  metal  lanterns  be- 
came common  during  the  Renaissance  but  were 
laigely  leplaced  by  the  glass-shielded  form  Covei- 
mgs  of  paper  or  of  textiles  are  widespread  in  the 
East,  and  these  are  often  collapsible  Oponwoik 
brass*  lanterns  aro  common  in  tho  Near  East  and 
Middle  East,  clay  lanterns  aro  used  in  parts  of 
Africa 

lanthanum  (lan'thunum),  relatively  common  metal- 
lic element  of  the  HARE  EARTHS  group,  gray  white, 
ductile,  and  malleable  (symbol«=>La,  for  physical 
constants,  soe  ELEMENT,  table)  With  oxygen  it 
forms  a  basic  oxide  which  reacts  with  water  to 
yield  the  hydroxide,  and  it  also  forms  compounds 
with  chlorine,  carbon,  and  sulphur  It  reacts  read- 
ily with  acids  Neither  the  metal  nor  its  compounds 
are  of  importance  commercially,  although  some 
compounds  are  used  in  making  mantles  for  gas- 
lights Lanthanum  was  discovered  in  1839  by  K 
G  Mosander,  who  found  it  in  the  mineral  oerite 
It  occurs  also  in  the  mineral  lanthamte  (a  hydrous 
lanthanum  carbonate) 

Lantsan:  see  MEKONG. 

Lanuvium  (lunQ'vSiim),  ancient  city  of  Latiuin, 
Italy,  c  20  mi  S  of  Home,  in  the  Alban  Hills  near 
the  Appian  Way.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  temple 
of  Juno  The  modern  village  is  Lanuvio;  there  are 
ruins  of  a  temple  and  Roman  walla. 


Cross  references  arc  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  pap  1. 


Lanzl,  Lttigl  (Iw6'j6  Iftn'tse"),  1732-1810,  Italian  ar- 
chaeologist, Etruscan  scholar,  and  art  historian 
He  wrote  on  the  Etruscan  language  and  art  and  on 
ancient  sculpture  His  Stona  mttonca  dell'  Italia  (3 
vola  ,  1792-96;  Eng  tr  ,  The  History  of  Painting  tn 
Italy,  6  vols  ,  1828)  was  notable 

Laoag  (lawag'),  municipality  (pop  44,406).  on  NW 
Luzon,  Philippine  Islands  It  is  the  trade  center 
for  a  rice-growing  area 

Laocotfn  (laok'Oon),  in  Greek  legend,  priest  of  Apollo 
who  warned  the  Trojans  not  to  touch  the  wooden 
horse  made  by  the  Greeks  m  the  TROJAN  WAR.  Two 
sea  serpents,  sent  (according  to  different  versions) 
by  ATHENA,  POSEIDON,  or  ZBIIH,  killed  Laocoon 
and  his  two  sons  A  magnificent  Greek  statue,  now 
in  the  Vatican,  shows  Laocoon  and  his  sons  strug- 
gling with  the  serpents  Plmy  names  Agesander, 
Athenodorus,  and  Polydorus,  Greek  sculptors  of 
the  l«t  cent  B  C  ,  as  the  <  reators  of  the  work  Thin 
Hellenistic  masterpiece  was  rediscovered  in  1500 
and  has  been  much  admired,  particularly  in  the 
baroque  period  and  in  the  late  18th  cent  Wmc  kel- 
mann,  Leasing  (whose  Laokoon  is  a  critical  land- 
mark), and  Goethe  all  wrote  on  it  See  Margarete 
Bieber,  Laocoon  (1942) 

Laodamia  (lft"'6d.Vm?u),  m  Greek  legend,  daughter 
of  ACASTUS,  whom  PHOTKSILAUB  married  the  day 
before  he  went  to  the  THOJAN  WAR  She  mourned 
hi!s  heroic  death  immoderately,  and  the  gods  allowed 
his  shade  to  visit  her  for  three  hours  When  he 
returned  to  Hades,  she  killed  herself  Another  story 
says  she  loved  a  wax  imago  of  Protest laus  and 
killed  herself  when  her  father  destroyed  it 

Laodicea  (la6*dWu),  name  of  several  Greek  <  ities 
of  Asia  and  Asia  Minor  founded  by  the  Seleueids 
The  most  important  (Laodicea  ad  Lye  urn)  was  N 
of  Colofisae  and  SK  of  Smy  rna,  near  the  prpwent 
D&NIZLI,  it  was  in  a  fertile  region  on  the  river 
Lv  c  us  The  c  itv  withstood  wars  and  earthquakes 
and  achieved  importance  and  prosperity  under 
Rome  It  was  early  a  (  hristian  <  enter,  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  Seven  Churches  m  AMI  a  (Col  2  1,  4  16, 
Rev  3  14)  Extensive  Roman  rums  include  the- 
aters, an  aqueduct,  a  gymnasium,  and  sarcophagi 
Luodu  ea  ad  Mare  was  a  seaport  of  Sy  na  S  of  An- 
tioch,  the  modern  L  \T\KI\  Tinder  the  Romans  it 
flourished  with  exports  of  wine  and  fruit 

Laoighis  (la'Tsh)  or  Leii  (la'fsh,  laks),  inland  county 
(664  sq  nu  .  pop  4<),b97),  S  central  Ireland,  in 
Lemster  The  county  town  is  Pott  Laoighise 
(Maryborough)  It  was  formerly  Queen's  County 
A  part  of  the  c  entral  plain  of  Ireland,  Laoighis  is 
generally  level  except  in  the  north  where  the  Sheve 
Bloom  Mts  rise  to  1,7  JO  ft  The  Borrow  and  the 
Nore  are  the  c  hief  rivers  Agi  u  ulture  (oats  barley  , 
potatoes,  and  turnips)  and  dairy  farming  are  the 
mam  occupations  The  region  was  organized  as  a 
shire  in  I56H 

Laomedon  (lacYmTdon),  in  Greek  mythology,  king 
of  Troy ,  father  of  Priam  Laomedon  failed  to  pay 
Poseidon  for  building  the  walls  of  Troy  Poseidon, 
therefore,  sent  a  sea  monster,  who  c  ould  be  ap- 
peased only  b>  the  sac  nfice  of  a  maiden  from  time 
to  time  The  lot  fell  to  Laomcdcm's  daughter, 
Heuione,  Here  ules  saved  her  upon  the  promise  that 
Laomedon  would  give  Hercules  his  famous  horses, 
but  the  king  broke  his  word,  and  Hercules  killed 
Laomedon  and  all  his  sons  ex'  ept  Priam 

Laon  (111),  city  (pop  14,868),  Aisne  dept  ,  N  France, 
NW  of  Rheims  It  is  situated  on  a  rockv  height 
c  300  ft  above  the  plain  and  was  fortified  as  earlj 
as  Roman  times  An  episcopal  see  from  the  6th 
cent  until  the  l<rench  Revolution,  it  was  during 
the  Middle  Ages  toin  by  bitter  struggles  against 
the  bishops  by  the  burghers,  who  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded m  obtaining  recognition  of  thoir  charter 
The  vast  Church  of  Notre  Dame  (formerly  a 
cathedral),  dominating  the  plain,  was  built  in  the 
12th  and  13th  cent  It  remained  intact,  though 
much  of  the  town  was  damaged  in  the  Second 
World  Wai  Jacques  Marquette  and  the  brotheis 
Lo  Nam  were  born  here 

Laos  (Ift'os,  U '6s),  state  (c  90,000  sq  mi  ,  pop 
o  1.200,000),  NW  Indo-Chma  The  capital  is 
Vientiane  The  high  mountains  of  N  Laos  join 
those  of  Yunnan  prov  on  the  noith,  Tonkin  on  the 
northeast  and  Annam  on  the  east  In  general,  the 
Mekong  river  forms  the  boundary  of  N  Laos  with 
Burma  on  the  northwest  and  with  Slam  on  the 
west  and  south  For  one  stretch  of  over  300  mi  , 
however,  the  Mekong  flows  entirely  through  the 
territory  of  Laos,  the  Siamese  boundaiy  having 
been  fixed  at  the  watershed  to  the  west  8  Laos  is  a 
narrow  strip  separated  from  Siam  on  the  west  by 
the  Mekong  and  from  Annam  on  the  east  by  the 
crest  of  the  Annamese  cordillera  The  southern 
boundary  marks  off  the  Laotian  uplands  from  the 
Cambodian  plain  Of  the  regions  of  Indo-Chma, 
Laos  is  the  one  least  touched  by  modern  civilisa- 
tion More  than  half  of  the  people — Laos  is  cultui- 
ally  allied  to  the  Shans  of  Burma  and  to  the  Thai — 
live  in  the  deep  river  valley  a,  the  mountains  and 
the  plateaus  are  inhabited  by  primitive  tribes  Ag- 
riculture is  simple,  and  the  only  mdustuea  are  local 
crafts  Throughout  their  history,  the  potty  chiefs 
m  Laos  have  fallen  subject  to  their  powerful  neigh- 
bors— the  Khmers,  the  Burmese,  the  Thai,  and  the 
Annamese.  In  the  early  19th  cent.,  Siam  was  dom- 
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Inant  over  the  two  Laotian  kingdoms  of  Vientiane 
and  Luang  Prabang,  though  Siamese  claims  were 
disputed  by  Annam  After  French  explorations  in 
the  late  19th  cent ,  Siam  was  forced  (1893)  to  rec- 
ognize a  French  protectorate  over  Laos,  which  was 
incorporated  into  the  union  of  Indo-China  Since 
1946  all  of  Laos  has  been  united  under  the  Luang 
Prabang  dynasty,  and  French  rule  has  been  modi- 
fied to  give  more  power  to  native  officials 

Lao-tze  or  Lao-tzu  (both  lou'dzu'),  b  c  604  B  C  , 
Chinese  philosopher,  reputedly  the  founder  of 
Taoism.  It  is  uncertain  that  Lao-tze  [Chinese,  — 
old  person  or  old  philosopher]  is  historical  Knowl- 
edge of  him  is  derived  from  the  hwtorv  of  Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien  (1st  cent  B  C  )  and  from  legends  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  born  in  Honan  after,  ac- 
cording to  legend,  00  years  of  gestation  His  orig- 
inal name  was  Li  Erh  and  he  was  the  librarian  of 
the  Chou  court  A  meeting  with  his  younger  con- 
temporary Confucius  is  reported  Lao-tze  is  tradi- 
tionally deemed  the  author  of  the.  Tao-teh-king,  but 
the  text  must  have  been  composed  several  centuries 
after  his  supposed  lifetime  This  work  and  the 
figure  of  Lao-tze  are  centtal  to  TAOISM 

La  P«z  (hi  paz'.  Span  la  pas'),  city  (1948  estimated 
pop  319,600),  W  Bolivia,  de  facto  capital  and  larg- 
est city  of  Bolivia  Sue  RE  is  the  legal  capital  of  the 
republic  Founded  by  Alonso  de  Mendoza  in  1548, 
La  Paz  is  at  an  altitude  of  more  than  12,000  ft  and 
is  crowded  mto  a  long,  narrow  valley  cut  by  the 
La  Paz  river  The  site  was  chosen  by  the  Spanish 
because  it  offered  some  modicum  of  protection  in 
winter  from  the  cold  and  the  winds  of  the  barren 
high  plateau  c  1,400  ft  above  Because  of  the 
nairowness  of  the  valley,  the  city  could  not  be  laid 
out  m  the  customary  Spanish  griduon  pattern 
The  plaza,  with  the  national  palace,  cathedral,  and 
other  buildings,  is  small,  there  are  only  a  few 
broad,  long  avenues,  the  streets  ascend  steeply  on 
either  side  Since  the  climate  is  generally  chill  and 
extreme  variations  in  temperature  arc  a  common 
daily  feature,  what  trees  and  floweia  there  are  muni 
be  carefully  tended  Lacking  natuial  fuel,  La  Paz, 
m  ordei  to  operate  as  a  modern,  comfortable  cit>, 
uses  electric  transportation  and  heating  Its  loca- 
tion on  colonial  trade  routes  made  it  the  commercial 
and  political  focus  of  colonial  life,  once  established , 
it  held  its  preeminence,  in  spite  of  gradual  exten- 
sion and  modernization  of  Bolivian  communica- 
tions Industry,  hampered  by  lack  of  fuel  and 
powet,  is  limited  to  flour  and  textile  nulls,  a  can- 
nery ,  glass,  cement  tobacco,  and  shoe  fac  tones, 
and  beyeiage  plants  ILIIM\NI,  Lake  TITIPAC  v, 
and  the  tropical  YTJNOVS  are  the  principal  tourist 
uttiactions  of  the  region  The  original  official 
name  Pueblo  Nuovo  de  Nue-,tra  Senora  de  la  Paz, 
was  later  altered  to  La  Paz  de  \vacuc  ho 

La  Paz,  city  (pop  10,401),  capital  of  the  southern 
district  of  Lower  California,  Mexico  On  La  Paz 
Bay,  near  the  entiance  of  the  Gulf  of  California, 
La  Paz  is  a  pearl-fishing  center  The  town  was 
briefly  captured  in  185}  bv  the  American  filibuhtei, 
William  WALKER 

Lapeer  (lupeV),  city  (pop  5,365),  co  seat  of  Lapeer 
co  ,  S  Mich  ,  E  of  Flint  and  on  the  South  Blanch 
of  the  Flint  river,  in  a  farm  and  lake  region,  settled 
1831,  me  as  a  city  1869  It  has  varied  manufac- 
tures There  is  a  large  state  home  and  school  for 
the  feeble-minded  and  the  epileptic 

Lapel  (lupeT),  town  (pop  1,146),  Madison  co  ,  cen- 
tral Ind  ,  NE  of  Indianapolis 

La  Perade  (l<i  parad')  or  Samte  Anne  de  la  P£rade, 
town  (pop  1,014),  S  Que  ,  NE  of  Trois  Rivieres 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence 

La  P6rouse,  Jean  Francois  de  Galaup,  comte  de 
(zhft'  frftswa'  du  galo'  kot'  du  la  parooz'),  1741- 
c  1788,  trench  navigator  He  joined  the  navy  and 
fought  against  the  British  in  the  Seven  Years  War 
In  1782  he  was  sent  to  Canada  to  attac  k  the  British 
forts  on  Hudson  Bay  In  1785  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  French  government  expedition  of 
discovery  He  was  to  search  for  the  Northwest 
Passage  from  the  Pacific  side  and  to  explore  along 
the  c  oasts  of  America,  China,  and  Siberia  and  in 
the  South  Seas  He  reached  Alaska,  visited  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Macao,  and  the  Philippines, 
then  went  to  Japan  and  Kamchatka,  and  discov- 
ered La  Perouse  Strait  in  1787  He  touched  at 
Samoa  and  the  Friendly  Islands  From  Botany 
Bay  he  sailed  (1788)  on  his  last  voyage  In  182b 
the  wrecks  of  what  appeared  to  be  his  ships  were 
discovered  in  the  New  Hebrides  La  Perouse's 
journals  have  appeared  in  French  m  several  edi- 
tions 

La  P6rouse  Strait  (la  purooz') ,  channel,  25  mi  wide, 
sepai atmg  the  north  point  of  Hokkaido  island, 
Japan,  from  the  south  end  of  Sakhalin  island, 
USSR,  and  connecting  the  Sea  of  Japan  on  the 
west  with  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  on  the  east  It  is 
sometimes  called  Soya  Strait 

Lapidoth  (la'pldoth)  [Heb , -torches],  Deborah's 
husband  Judges  4  4 

lapis  lazuli  (la'pls  l&z'ycJolf,  -le),  a  gem,  deep  blue, 
violet,  or  greenish  blue  in  color  and  usually  flecked 
with  yellow  iron  pyrites.  It  is  composed  of  lasurito 
mixed  with  other  minerals  and  is  usually  found  m 
masses,  rather  than  m  crystals,  in  metamorphosed 
limestones  Sources  of  supply  are  Afghanistan, 
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Chile,  Siberia,  Upper  Bui  ma,  California,  and  Colo- 
rado It  was  formerly  made  into  vases  and  bowls 
and  has  been  used  from  ancient  times  for  beads  and 
small  ornaments  Once  highly  valued  for  grinding 
into  a  pigment  (natural  ultramarine),  it  has  now 
been  replaced  for  this  purpose  bv.  artificial  ultra- 
marine It  was  also  extensively  used  in  mosaics 
and  was  the  "sapphire"  of  the  ancients 

Laplace,  Pierre  Simon,  marquis  de  (pycV  aemo' 
marke'  du  la  phis'),  1749-1827,  French  astronomei 
and  mathematician  At  18  he  went  to  Paris, 
proved  his  gift  for  mathematical  anal>  sis  to  Alem- 
ocrt,  and  was  made  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Ecole  mihtaire  of  Paris  He  had  a  seat  in  the  senate 
(1799)  and  became  its  vice  president  and  (1803) 
chancellor  He  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy 
in  1810  He  investigated  the  variations  of  the  moon's 
motions,  especially  as  affected  bv  the  eccentricity 
of  the  earth's  orbit ,  the  inequalities  in  the  motions 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  motion  of  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  the  aberration  in  the  movements  of 
comets,  and  the  theoiy  of  the  tides  With  J  L 
Lagrange,  he  established  beyond  a  doubt  Newton'a 
hypothesis  of  gravitation  The  results  of  his  re- 
searches were  published  m  his  famous  M&canique 
cflenle  (1799-1825,  Kng  tr  by  Nathaniel  Bowditch, 
1829-39)  In  the  more  popular  work,  Exposition  du 
aysteme  du  monde  ( 179(>) ,  a  summary  of  the  history 
of  astronomy  is  me  hided  This  work  contains  also  a 
statement  of  the  NMiULtR  HYPOTHESIS  which  is 
linked  with  the  name  of  Laplace  His  TMorte  des 
attractions  des  aphnoide*  U  de  la  figure  des  pla- 
«.&fcs  (1785)  introduced  "Laplace's  coefficients"  and 
the  potential  function,  two  important  means  of 
applying  analy  sis  to  phv  sical  problems  The  Thto- 
rie  analijtique  dcs  proftabilites  (1812),  a  mathemat- 
ical classic,  was  followed  b>  Essai  philosophy ue  sur 
l&s  probabUitfa  (1814)  An  edition  of  Laplace's 
woiks  was  published  by  the  French  government 
(1843-47),  and  in  1878  the  academy  began  another 
edition 

Lapland  (lup'land")  Finnish  Lappi  (lap'pe).  Nor 
Lapland  (1  ip'lan),  Swed  Lappland  (lap'land),  v  ast 
region  of  N  Europe,  largely  within  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle It  includes  the  Norwegian  counties  of  FINN- 
MARK  and  THOMH  and  part  of  NOKDI  ANO,  the 
Swedish  historic  province  of  Lappland,  N  Finland, 
and  the  KOL\  PI-  NINSUI  i  of  the  RSFSR  Swedish 
Lappland  (42,349  sq  mi  ,  pop  120,198)  is  now 
comprised  in  the  administrative  counties  of  NORR- 
HOTTtN  and  V  vBThHuorrkv  Lapland  is  moun- 
tainous m  N  Norway  and  Sweden,  reac  lung  its 
highest  point  in  the  KKBNKKVISI-  (Sweden) ,  it  c  on- 
sists  largely  of  tundra  in  the  northeast  There  also 
are  extensive  forests  and  manj  lakes  and  rivers 
The  climate  is  arctic,  and  the  vegetation  is  gener- 
ally sparse,  except  in  the  forested  southern  zone 
Lapland  is  very  rich  in  mineral  resources,  partic- 
ularlj  in  high-grade  iron  ore  at  Galhvare  and 
KIUUNV  (Sweden),  in  copper  at  SI.IITBIMA  (Nor- 
way), m  nickel  at  PJOH*NC,V  (RSFSR),  and  m 
apatite  at  KIROVBK  (RSFSR)  Kirkenes  and  Nar- 
vik are  the  chief  maritime  outlets  for  Scandinavian 
Lapland  and  Murmansk  is  the  port  for  Russian 
Lapland  The  region  abounds  m  sea  and  river  fish- 
eries and  in  aquatic  and  land  fowl  Reuideer  herds 
are  essential  to  its  economy  The  Lapps  or  Lap- 
landers, who  constitute  the  indigenous  population, 
number  c  30,000  and  are  c  one  entrated  mainly  m 
Norway,  where  they  are  called  tains  (hence  the 
name  Fmnmark)  They  speak  a  Fmno-Ugric  lan- 
guage Largely  nomadic ,  the  majority  of  the  Lapps 
follow  their  reindeer  herds,  wintering  m  the  low- 
lands and  summering  m  the  western  mountains 
Their  movements  are  more  restricted  than  in  for- 
mer times  Others  are  sea  and  river  fishermen  and 
hunters  Little  is  known  of  their  early  history,  it 
is  believed  that  they  came  from  central  Asia  and 
were  pushed  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Europe 
by  the  migrations  of  the  Finns,  Goths,  and  Slavb 
They  may  have  assumed  their  Finnic  language 
within  the  last  millennium  B  C  Though  nominally 
conquered  by  Sweden  and  Norway  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  Lapps  long  resisted  (  hnstiamzation, 
which  was  completed  only  in  the  18th  cent  bv 
Russian  and  Sc  andmavian  missionaries  See  J  O 
Tun,  Tun's  Hook  of  Lapland  (1931),  O  M  Chap- 
man, Across  Lapland  (1932),  Hallidaj  Sutherland, 
Lapland  Journey  (1938) 

La  Plata  (la  pla'ta),  city  (pop  217,738),  capital  of 
Buenos  Aires  prov ,  E  Argentina,  SE  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  5  mi  inland  from  Ensenada,  its  port  on 
the  Rfo  de  la  Plata  It  is  a  modern,  well-planned, 
and  well-built  city,  with  wide  streets  and  fine  pub- 
lic buildings  La  Plata's  chief  function  is  that  of 
provincial  capital,  but  some  manufacturing  has 
developed,  and  large  quantities  of  meat,  moat 
products,  and  gram  are  expoi  ted  The  port  suffers, 
however,  from  its  proximity  to  Buenos  Aires.  The 
city  was  founded  in  1882  as  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince after  Buenos  Aires  had  been  federahzed  (1880) 
as  the  national  capital 

La  Plata,  Bolivia   see  SUCRE 

La  Plata  (lu  pla'tu),  city  (pop  1,421),  N  Mo.,  SSE 
of  Kirksv  ille,  in  a  farm  area,  laid  out  1855. 

La  Plata,  Rfo  de   see  PLATA,  Rfo  DB  LA. 

Lapointe,  Ernest  (lap wet'),  1876-1941,  Canadian 
statesman,  b  Quebec  prov.,  studied  at  Laval  Univ. 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


LAPOINTE 

He  practiced  law  at  Riviere  du  Loup  and  in  Quebec 
1-rom  1904  to  1941  he  was  a  member  of  the  Cana- 
dian House  of  Commons.  After  the  death  of 
Laurier  in  1919,  Lapointe  was  regarded  as  the 
lender  of  the  French  Canadian  Liberal  party 
Appointed  (1821)  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries, 
he  negotiated  and  signed  (1923)  with  the  United 
States  a  treaty  concerning  fisheries  in  the  Pacific, 
this  was  the  first  treaty  signed  by  a  Canadian  alone 
and  with  full  powers  from  the  king  A  close  friend 
and  adviser  of  W,  L  Mackenzie  King,  he  was  pow- 
erful in  the  dominion  government  and  was  minister 
of  justice  from  1924  to  1930  and  again  from  1935  to 
1941,  he  was  also  attorney  general  (1936-41)  A 
delegate  (1922)  to  the  League  of  Nations,  he  at- 
tended the  imperial  conferences  in  London  in  1926 
and  1937  and  firmly  supported  Canada's  entry  into 
the  Second  World  War  although  he  opposed  con- 
scription 

La  Point*  (hi  point'),  town  (pop  236),  on  Madeline 
Island  (largest  of  the  APOBTLB  ISLANDS),  N  Wis 
A  French  fortified  trading  post  was  built  here  in 
1693,  evacuated  in  1698,  and  reoccupiod  from  1718 
to  1759  Later  (early  19th  cent )  the  American 
Fur  Company  had  a  post  here 

Laporte,  Roland  (rola7  lapdrt'),  1676-1704,  a  leader 
of  the  CAMISARDS,  known  as  Roland  He  was  noted 
for  his  fearlessness,  his  knowledge  of  military  tac- 
tics, and  his  ability  at  oiganizing  guerrilla  warfare 
Unlike  his  colleague  CAVALIFR,  Roland  refused 
(1704)  to  treat  with  Marshal  Villars  unless  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  was  restored  Shortly  afterward 
he  was  betrayed  and  fell  defending  himself 
La  Porte  (lu  port')  1  City  (pop  16,180),  co  seat  of 
La  Porte  co  ,  NW  Ind  ,  midway  between  South 
Bend  and  Gary,  settled  1830,  inc  as  a  town  1835, 
as  a  city  1852  Its  products  include  road-building 
material  and  farm  implements  Nine  lakes  are 
clustered  to  the  noith  and  uest  of  the  city,  and  two 
are  within  city  limits  2  Town  (pop  3,072),  S 
Texas,  on  Galveston  Bav  SE  of  Houston,  settled 
1889,  me.  1892  It  19  a  summer  resort  with  many 
sailboats  and  also  has  small  industries 
La  Porte  City,  town  (pop  1,594),  £  central  Iowa 
near  the  Cedar  nver  below  Waterloo,  me  1871 
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Laramie,  Fort:  see  FORT  LARAMIB  NATIONAL  Motrtr-     center;  later  the  development  of  irrigated  farmiuf 

to  produce  onions  and  truck  aud  still  later  the  die* 
oovery  of  oil  and  gas  speeded  the  wty  in  it*  growth. 
The  opening  of  a  good  highway  to  Mexico  city  m 
1986  forwarded  the  tourist  industry.  Laredo  has 
an  antimony  smelter,  foundries,  an  oil  refinery,  a 
hat  factory,  and  processing  plants  The  former 
army  post  Fort  Mclntosh,  founded  as  Camp  Craw- 
ford m  1849  and  later  intermittently  occupied  and 
rebuilt,  now  houses  a  junior  college 
La  Reine,  Fort  (Id  rftu'),  S  Man  ,  on  the  Assinibouie 
nver  and  near  the  present  Portage  la  Prairie 
Built  (1738)  by  Verendrye  on  the  fur-trading  route 
between  the  Assim  borne  and  Lake  Manitoba,  it  wan 
near  the  site  of  a  later  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
post 


Laramie  Mountains,  range,  chiefly  m  SE  Wyoming 
but  extending  into  N  Colorado  near  the  Cache  la 
Poudre  nver  They  are  part  of  the  Front  Range. 

Laranda  (lurftn'du),  ancient  city  of  Pisidia,  near 
the  Isaunan  border,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Karaman,  Turkey  It  was  in  ancient 
da\  s  a  stronghold  of  Isauruua  pirates,  and  it  is  said 
that  they  burned  their  city  rather  than  let  Perdic- 
c  as  capture  it. 

larceny,  m  law,  the  unlawful  taking  and  carrying 
awa\  of  the  property  of  another,  with  intent  to 
deprive  the  owner  of  its  use  or  to  appropriate  it  to 
the  use  of  the  perpetrator  or  of  someone  else.  It  is 
usually  distinguished  from  JBMBE.ZZLKMBNT  and 


FALSE  PRETENSES  in  that  the  actual  taking  of  the    Larentia  or  Larentma*  see  ACOA  LARBNTIA 
property  is  accomplished  unlawfully  and  without   lares  and  penates  (la'res,  puna 'tea),  m  Roman  re- 


the  victim's  consent  (see  ROBBERY)  ,  along  with  the 
taking  there  must  be  a  carrymg-off  Recent  statutes 
in  some  states  of  the  United  States  have  enlarged 
the  scope  of  larceny  to  include  ombeiilemeut  and 
false  pretenses  Oiand  larceny,  usually  a  FELONY, 
is  distinguished  from  petty  larceny,  usually  a  MIS- 
DEMEANOR, by  the  value  of  the  property  stolen 
larch  or  tamarack  (ta'muiak),  any  of  several  trees  of 
the  genus  Lanx,  conifers  of  the  pine  family  which 
are  unusual  in  that  they  are  not  evergreen  The 
various  species  ai  e  widely  distributed  in  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere  Needles  of  the  larches  are  mostly 
borne  in  characteristic  radiating  clusters  A  west- 
ern American  larch  (Lanx  occidentalis)  achieves  a 
great  height,  and  its  lumber  is  used  in  interior 
construction,  ties,  posta,  and  cabmetmaking  The 
American  or  black  larch,  commonly  called  also 


hgion,  household  gods     The  normal  custom    

that  each  house  have  a  lar  and  two  penates  The 
images  were  placed  in  a  niche  together,  the  lar  be- 
tween the  two  penates  The  lar  was  a  youth  m  a 
high-girt  tunic  carrying  a  cup  and  a  drinking  horn , 
the  penates  were  dancing  youths  with  drinking 
horns  in  their  hands  Before  each  meal  and  on  all 
festive  ot  oasions,  offerings  were  made  to  the  lar  and 
the  penates,  and  sometimes  they  were  garlanded 
The  state,  the  clans,  the  emperor,  had  each  its  lar 
and  its  penates  The  lar  was  originally  apparently 
a  god  of  the  fields,  each  ploughed  tract  having  its 
lar  The  penates  were  gods  of  the  storeroom  and 
kitchen,  hence  Romans  often  had  niches  in  one  of 
these  rooms  for  the  penatos  In  the  later  republic 
and  in  the  empire  the  lar  and  penates  were  confused 
and  called  lares,  penates,  ot  lares  and  penates 


,  ,  . _., 

tamarack  and  hackmatack  (L    lancina),  ranges   LargUhere, Nicolas de (nekdhV du larahelyer'),  1666- 


Lappa  (lap 'pa'),  Mandarin  Kung-pei,  former  TREATY 
PORT,  Kwangtung  prov  ,  S  China,  near  Manan. 
opened  in  1887  to  chock  smuggling 


Lappeenranta  (lap'panran'ta),  City  (pop  13,464), 
SE  Finland  The  southern  terminus  of  traffic  on 
Lake  Saima,  it  is  an  important  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial center,  producing  sulphuric  and,  lime,  ce- 
ment, machines,  and  lumber 

Lapps*  see  LAPLAND 

Laprairie  (lapr&'re),  town  (pop  2,936),  8  Que  ,  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  8  of  Mon- 
treal Founded  in  1673,  it  was  the  scene  of  fighting 
in  1691  between  the  French  and  raiding  forces 
under  Major  Peter  Schuvler  from  New  York  It 
has  several  old  religious  establishments 

La  Providence  (la  pr6"vldaa'),  village  (pop  1,924), 
S  Que  ,  near  St  Hyaunthe  Formeily  part  of  the 
old  town  of  St  Hyaonthe,  it  was  made  a  separate 
village  in  1899 

Laptev  Sea  (Iftp'tyff),  section  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
It  is  bounded  in  the  south  by  the  coast  of  E  Si- 
beria, in  the  west  by  Severnaya  Zemlva  and  the 
Taimvr  peninsula,  and  in  the  east  by  tho  New  Si- 
berian Islands  The  Khatanga  and  Lena  rivers 
empty  into  the  Laptev  Sen,  which  is  navigable  only 
in  August  and  September  I-ormerlv  railed  Nor- 
denskjoid  Sea  for  the  Swedish  explorer,  it  lias  been 
renamed  in  honor  of  Khariton  Laptev  and  Dimitri 
Laptev,  two  Russian  navigators  of  the  18th  cent 

lapwing,  crested  PLOVER  of  the  Old  World,  also  called 
the  green  plover  or  pewit,  which  is  a  casual  visitor 
in  North  America  It«  baek  is  an  iridescent  deep 
green,  the  crown  and  crest  are  greenish  black,  the 
throat  and  upper  breast  black,  the  under  parts 
white,  and  the  tail  coverts  fawn  During  courtship 
the  male  indulges  in  unusual  aerial  feats  The  use 
of  the  bird  and  it»  eggs  for  food  reduced  it»  num- 
bers Its  "screaming"  cry  is  leferred  to  in  Robert 
Burns 's  "Flow  Gently  Sweet  Afton  " 

Laraehe  (larash'),  Arabic  El  Araiah  (fi\  arf»h'>,  city 
(pop  41,286),  Spanish  Morocco,  a  fishing  and  trad- 
ing port  on  the  Atlantic  coast  The  town,  near  the 
Site  of  Punic  and  Roman  colonies,  was  captured  by 
Andalusian  Christians  (1270),  was  later  frequented 
by  Genoese  and  Venetian  merchants,  and  was  held 
by  Spam  (1610-89)  It  was  used  as  a  base  for 
pirates  in  the  18th  and  19th  cent 

Laramie  (la'rume),  city  (pop  10,627,  alt  7,145  ft ), 
co.  seat  of  Albany  co  ,  8E  Wyo ,  on  the  Laramie 
river  and  WNW  of  Cheyenne,  It  is  a  rail,  air, 
trade,  and  industrial  center  for  a  cattle  and  sheep 
region  and  has  brick,  tile,  and  cement  plants  Tho 
city  was  settled  in  1868  with  the  arrival  of  the 
railroad  and  grew  with  the  development  of  the 
surrounding  ranch  country  The  Urriv  of  Wyo- 
ming (see  WYOMINO,  UNIVERSITY  or)  is  here.  Lara- 
mie is  headquarters  foi  the  Medicine  Bow  National 
Forest,  Near  by  is  the  site  of  Fort  Sanders,  estab- 
lished in  1866  for  the  protection  of  the  Overland 
Trail  and  workers  on  the  Union  Pacific  RR. 

Laramie,  river  rising  m  N  Colorado  in  the  8  Medi- 
cine Bow  Mts  and  flowing  2 16  mi  generally  NE  to 
the  North  Platte  above  Torrington,  Wyo. 


from  the  Arctic  Circle  eastward  to  Newfoundland, 
westward  to  Alaska,  and  south  through  the  north- 
eastern states,  where  it  prefers  bogs  but  is  culti- 
vated elsewhere  for  its  beauty  The  wood  of  this 
species  has  been  used  in  shipbuilding  and  for  posts, 
ties,  and  poles  The  European  larch  has  long  been 
valued  for  its  durable  wood  and  as  a  source  of 
Venice  turpentine  The  European  and  Japanese 
larches  aie  also  cultivated  for  ornament.  The 
golden  larch  is  t'aeudolanx  atnabtlia. 
Larchmont  (lArch'mSnt*),  suburban  village  (pop 
6,970),  SE  N  Y  ,  in  Wostchester  co ,  on  Long 


1746,  French  portrait  painter,  h  Paris  He  was 
brought  up  in  Antwerp,  and  the  influence  of  Rubens 
is  discernible  m  his  vigorous  and  colorful  stj-le 
Favored  by  Le  Brun,  he  became  a  successful  por- 
trait painter  in  Paris  and  London  One  of  his  boat- 
known  pictures  is  The  Painter  and  His  Family 
(Louvre)  Fine  examples  of  his  work  are  m  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Ga-llery  and  the  Wallace  Collection, 
London,  and  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
Largo,  city  (pop  1,031),  W  Fla ,  on  the  Pmellas 
peninsula  NW  of  St  Petersburg  It  IB  a  packing, 
canning,  and  shipping  center  in  a  citrus-fruit  area 


Island  Sound  between  New  Rochelle  and  Mamar-    Largo  Caballero,  Francisco  (franthe'sk5  hir'go  kaba- 
"*"'      -'      *       '        Iya'r6),   1809-1940,  Spanish  Socialist  leader  and 


oneck,  developed  o  1845,  mo.  1891  The  Larch- 
mont Yacht  Club  holds  annual  regattan  Joyce 
Kilmer  lived  here 

Larcom,  Lucy  (lar'kum),  1824-93,  American  poet,  b 
Beverl  y,  M  ass  Precocious  and  idealistic,  she  worked 
in  the  Lowell,  Mass  ,  cotton  mills,  and  contributed 
to  the  mill  operatives'  literary  journal,  the  Lowell 
Offering  Whittier  became  interested  in  hejr  poetry, 
and  eventually  they  collaborated  m  making  anthol- 
She  was  a  teacher  (1854-62)  at  Wheaton 


statesman  A  stone  mason,  he  became  a  trade 
union  leader  and  was  imprisoned  under  the  mon- 
archy for  his  revolutionary  activities  He  led  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy  in  1931  and  was  minis- 
ter of  labor  in  1<)31  and  1933  and  premier  (1936  37) 
of  a  leftist  coalition  cabinet  in  the  civil  war.  He 
fled  to  Franco  in  1939  Arrested  in  1941,  he  was 
liberated  from  a  German  concentration  camp  in 
1945  H.e  died  m  Paris 


Female  Seminary  (now  Wheaton  College)  and  was    Largs  (largz) ,  burgh  (pop  6,134),  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
on  the  staff  (1865  73)  of  Our  Young  Folks,  which      on  the  Firth  of  Clyde.    It  is  a  port  and  a  icsort    At 


.  ig  Folks,  which      on  the  Firth  of  Clyd.     ............ 

was  later  merged  with  St    Nicholas     Among  her      the  battle  of  Largs  (12b3)  an  attempted  mvai 

books  of  verse  are  Similitudes  ( 1854),  Poems  (1869),      by  Haakon  IV  of  Norway  was  defeated 

and  ChUdhood  Songs  (1873)    See  her  autobiograph-   lanat.  see  LASSO. 

ical  New  England  Girlhood  (1899)  Lanmore,  city  (pop   1,222),  E  N  Dak  ,  W  of  Grand 

lard,  hog's  fat  melted  and  strained  from  the  tissues,      ~    '  '     '         '         "  

an  important  by-product  of  the  packing  industry 
The  highest  grade,  leaf  lard,  is  from  the  fat  around 
tho  kidneys,  the  next  best  is  from  the  back,  the 
poorest  from  the  small  intestines  Lard  is  classed 
by  method  of  preparation  as  prime  steam,  rendered 
in  a  closed  vessel  into  which  steam  is  injected, 
neutral,  melted  at  low  temperature,  the  highest 
grades  u«ed  chiefly  for  oleomargarine,  kettle-ren- 
dered, heated  with  added  water  in  steam-jacketed 
kettles,  and  dry-rendered,  hashed,  then  heated  m 
cookers  equipped  with  agitators  Good  lard  melts 


quickly  and  IM  free  from  disagreeable  odor 


Forks,  in  a  livestock  and  poultry  area,  me  1883 
Larissa  (lurl'sti,  Gr  la'resa),  city  (pop  35344), 
Thessaly,  N  Greece,  on  the  Peneus  nver  It  is  an 
agricultural  trading  center  The  <  hiof  <  itv  of  an- 
cient Thessaly,  it  was  annexed  (4th  cent  B  ( '  )  by 
Philip  II  of  Macedon  and  in  196  BC  bo<  amo  .1 
Roman  ally  It  was  taken  from  the  Bj  zantme  Em- 
pire by  Bulgaria  and  later  was  held  by  Serbia, 
with  which  it  passed  (16th  cent )  under  Turkish 
rule  Turkey  ceded  Lanssa  to  Greece  m  1881  In 
the  Se<  ond  World  War  the  city  suffered  partial  de- 
struction by  aerial  bombardments  (1940-41)  and 
by  an  earthquake 


Larder  Lake,  mining  town  (pop  1,464),  E  Ont  ,  N  of   lark,  member  of  a  large  family  of  perching  birds  of 


Haileybury,  me  1938 
Lardner,  Ring  (Ringgold  Wiiroer  Lardner),  1885- 
1933,  American  humorist  and  short-wtory  writer,  b 
Niles,  Mich  He  was  a  sports  icporter  in  Chicago, 
St  Louia,  and  Bonton  from  1907  to  1919,  and  his 
first  collection  of  short  atones,  You  Know  Me  Al 
(1916),  showed  his  talent  at  the  racy  sports  idiom 
he  made  famous  How  to  Wnte  Short  Stones  (with 
bam  pics)  (1924),  his  first  clear  demonstration  of 
bitternew*  and  contempt  for  American  sports 
heroes,  contains  "The  Champion,"  a  character 


terrestrial  habits,  chiefly  of  the  Old  World  and 
best  known  through  the  SKYLARK  The  horned 
larks  belong  to  the  one  species  native  to  America 
They  vary  in  color  and  markings  in  different  geo- 
graphic areas  but  are  generally  protectively  plum- 
aged  in  mixed  browns  and  grays  above,  with  light 
under  parts  and  with  black  and  yellow  or  white 
about  the  head  and  throat.  Dark  feathers  form  the 
tufts  on  their  heads  On  the  ground  they  run  rather 
than  hop  They  have  a  melodious  flight  song  The 
prairie  larks'  song  is  less  pleasing  The  MEADOW 


,  , 

sketch  of  a  mean  and  brutal  pugilist     Lardner  LARK  belongs  to  the  blackbird  family, 

collaborated  successfully  with  Geprge  S.  Kaufman  Larkin,  Tames,  1877 '-1947,  Irish  labor  Leader    The 

on  the  comedy  June  Moon,  produced  in  Now  York  Irish   Transport   and    General   Workers'    Union, 

in  1929-30     Other  volumes  which  reveal  his  sa-  which  he  organized  and  of  which  he  was  secretary, 


tirical  genius  and  sardonic  humor  are  Round  Up 
(1929)  and  The  Portable  Lardner  (ed  by  Gilbert 
Seldes,  1946) 

Laredo  (lura'do),  city  (pop  39,274),  co  seat  of 
Webb  co  ,  SW  Texas,  on  the  Rio  Grande  A  border 
city  and  important  port  of  entry,  connected  by  in- 
ternational bridge  with  Nuevo  Laredo,  Mexico,  it 


had  for  its  purpose  the  combining  of  all  Irish  in- 
dustrial workers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  into  one  or- 
ganization After  his  activity  in  the  general  strike 
of  1913  he  was  tried  by  the  British  for  sedition  and 
jailed  briefly.  When  the  First  World  War  began, 
Larkin  came  to  the  United  States  with  the  purpose 
of  raising  funds  for  the  Iroh  to  fight  the  English. 


has  a  semi-Mexican  air.  It  was  founded  by  the  He  turned  to  radicalism  and  was  an  organizer,  with 
Spanish  in  the  1750s  and  grew  as  a  post  on  the  road  other  left-wing  Socialists,  of  the  American  Com- 
ic San  Antomo  and  other  Texas  cities  After  the  muiust  party.  In  1920  he  was  convicted  of  criminal 
Texas  Revolution  it  was  in  Mexican  hands  but  in  anarchy  and  imprisoned.  Pardoned  m  1923  by 
territory  disputed  until  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  Gov.  Alfred  B.  Smith,  Larkin  was  deported. 
States  following  the  Mexican  War.  The  railroads  Larkin,  Thoma*  OU>«r,  1803-58,  American  mer- 
in  the  1880s  enhanced  the  portion  of  this  ranching  chant  and  consul,  b.  CharlsttOTO.  Maw.  After 


spending  some  time  in  North  Carolina  and  Sooth 
Carolina,  Larkln  settled  (1832)  at  Monterey,  Calif., 
where  he  became  a  successful  merchant  trading 
with  Mexico  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  He  waa 
(1844-48)  U8  consul  in  California  and  was  con- 
fidential agent  of  the  U.S.  government  His  insist- 
ence on  the  danger  of  possible  British  and  French 
acquisition  of  California  and  his  pro-U  8  propa- 
ganda launched  in  the  state  helped  to  bring  about 
U  8.  seizure  of  California  in  the  Mexican  War 
After  serving  as  navy  agent  (1847-49),  Larkin  re- 
tired from  public  life  See  R  L  Underbill,  From 
Cowhides  to  Golden.  Fletce  (1939,  new  ed  ,  1946) 

Larkspur,  residential  town  (1940  pop  1,558,  1945 
special  census  pop  2,549),  W  Calif  ,  N  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  near  Mt  Tamalpais,  me  1908  Larkspur 
Canyon,  near  by,  has  a  redwood  grove 

larkspur  or  delphinium,  any  plant  of  the  genus 
Delphinium,  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  many  popu- 
lar for  garden  cultivation  The  annuals  are  com- 
monly referred  to  as  larkspur  and  the  perennials  as 
delphinium  Blue  is  the  most  common  color  of  the 
flowers — borne  in  a  spire  above  the  deoply  cut 
leaves — but  there  are  also  white,  purple,  pink,  scar- 
lot,  and  yellow  kinds,  which,  if  cut  back  after 
blossoming,  will  often  bloom  again  Most  native 
North  American  larkspurs  are  poisonous  to  cattle, 
garden  kinds  are  chiefly  derived  from  Old  World 
species  The  cultivation  of  larkspuis  is  encouraged 
by  the  American  Delphinium  Society  See  L  H 
Bailey,  The  Garden  of  larkspurs  (1939), 

Larksville,  anthracite-mining  borough  (pop  8,467), 
NE  Pa  ,  near  Wilkes-Barro,  mo  1909 

Larnaca  (Iftr'nQku),  town  (pop  14,772),  SE  C>prus 
It  is  a  fM>rt  trading  in  local  products  Tho  modern 
sec  tion  of  tlie  town,  called  Scala,  occupies  the  site 
of  ancient  CITIUM 

Larne  (larn),  urban  district  (pop  11,090),  Co  An- 
trim, Northern  Ireland,  at  the  mouth  of  Lough 
Larne,  an  inlet  of  the  North  Channel  It  is  a  sea- 
port and  a  tourist  center  It  exports  bauxite, 
alumina,  iron  ore,  beef,  and  potatoes  and  has  baux- 
ite refineries,  linen  mills,  and  clothing  factories 
Early  in  the  14th  cent  Edward  Bruce  landed  here 
with  hia  men  before  his  conquest  of  Ireland 

Larned,  Josephus  Nelson  (Uii  'nld) ,  1836-1913,  Amer- 
ican librarian  and  author,  b  Canada  After  12 
years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Express, 
he  was  superintendent  of  education  in  Buffalo 
(1H71-76)  and  director  of  the  Buffalo  library  (1877- 
97)  He  was  active  in  municipal  affairs  and  a  leader 
in  the  cultural  life  of  the  city  Besides  school  his- 
tories, he  wrote  Books,  Culture,  and  Characttr 
(1906),  A  History  of  Buffalo  (1911),  and,  best  re- 
membered, Huttory  for  Ready  Reference  (5  vols  , 
1894-95),  which  was  revised  in  1922  and  issued  in 
12  volumes 

Larned,  citv  (pop  3,531),  co  seit  of  Pawnee  co  , 
central  Kansas,  SW  of  Great  Bend,  on  the  Arkansas 
and  on  the  old  Santa  Fe  Tnul,  laid  out  1873,  me 
ISSfi  Larned  is  a  trade  center,  and  dairv  products 
nre  made  Pawnee  Hock,  near  by,  wan  the  scene  of 
bitter  Indian  battles,  it  is  included  in  a  state  park 
Neighboring  Fort  Larned,  established  in  1859  to 
protect  Santa  Fe  Trail  traffic,  was  abandoned  in 
1S7S  The  state  hospital  for  the  insane  is  near  by 

La  Rochefoucauld,  Francois,  due  de  (frilswH/,  duk 
du  la  loshfooko'),  1613-80,  French  writer  of  the 
classical  period,  b  Pans  As  leader  of  an  ancient 
family  (in  his  youth  ho  bore  the  courtesy  title 
pi  im  e  de  Marcillac )  he  opposed  Richelieu  and  later 
was  active  in  both  Frondes  Wounded  and  dis- 
heartened, he  made  his  peace  (1652)  and  lived 
quietly  at  Pans  Thereafter  he  moved  in  the  literary 
circle  of  Mme  de  SABLJ^,  which  included  Mme  de 
LA  FAYJ  ma,  whose  clow  friendship  was  an  im- 
portant influence  His  Mfmmic«  are  among  the 
great  French  memoirs,  and  they  arc  interesting  his- 
torically But  La  Rochefoucauld's  place  in  French 
literature  is  assured  by  his  maxims  It  had  been 
fashionable  for  some  time,  especially  at  Mme  de 
Sable's  salon,  to  com  epigrams  of  a  leflective  or 
moral  type,  La  Roehefoupauld's  weie  hv  far  the 
most  successful,  and  in  1665  a  collection  was  pub- 
lished, Reflexions  ou  sentences  ft  maximes  morales 
The  fifth  edition,  which  appeared  in  his  lifetime, 
contained  504  maxims  They  are  usually  either 
observations  on  human  nature  or  maxims  on  con- 
duct La  Rochefoucauld's  ideas  spring  from  the 
pessimistic  view  that  selfishness  is  the  center  of  all 
man's  behavior,  a  famous  maxim  is  "The  virtues 
join  with  self-interest  as  the  rivers  join  with  the 
sea  "  La  Rochefoucauld's  style  is  peerless  in  its 
diamond  brilliance  and  incisive  clarity,  and  it  is  his 
work  perhaps  that  has  made  the  maxim  a  major 
genre  in  French  literature  There  are  translations 
of  both  Mfanotrea  and  Maximes,  e  g  ,  Louis  Kroneu- 
berger,  La  Rochefoucauld  the  Maxims  (1936) 

La  Rochafoucauld-Liaacourt.  Frangois  Alexandre 
Fr6d«ri  e.  due  de  (frftswa'  aleksft'dru  fradareV  duk' 
du  1ft  roshfaokcy-lyakCor'),  1747-1827,  French  phi- 
lanthropist Before  the  French  Revolution  he  es- 
tablished a  model  farm,  two  factories,  and  a  trade 
school  on  his  Liancourt  estate  and  as  a  member 
(1780)  of  the  Constitutional  Assembly  urged  the 
necessity  of  public  welfare.  With  the  progress  of 
the  Revolution  he  fled  to  America;  as  a  result  of 
bis  studies  here,  he  produced  Voyage  dans  let  Etats- 
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Unit  d'AmMqu*  (1799).  Returning  to  France,  he 
took  up  his  previous  activities,  working  for  many 
different  reforms  He  was  instrumental  in  founding 
a  society  to  promote  national  industry 

La  Rochejaquelein  or  La  Roche jacqnelin,  Henri  du 
Vergier,  comte  de  (both  are'  du  vftrahya'  kdt'  du 
1&  rAshahakule"),  1772-94,  French  commander, 
leader  of  the  counterrevolutionary  army  in  the 
VKND£E  His  legendary  gallantry  and  tactical 
abilities  were  of  little  avail  against  superior  repub- 
lican armies  He  was  killed  in  battle 

Larra,  Manano  Jos£  de  (nmrya'no  hosa  dala'rft), 
1809-37,  Spanish  essayist  He  wrote  under  differ- 
ent pseudonyms  (of  which  the  most  famous  is 
"Figaro")  a  series  of  satirical  articles  on  Spanish 
politics,  customs,  and  character'stics  published  in 
a  small  periodical,  the  Pobrecito  hablatlor  (1832- 
33)  He  also  wrote  novels  and  plays,  of  which  the 
best  known,  are  the  novel  Kl  doncel  de  don  Knnque  el 
Doliente  [the  page  of  Don  Enrique  el  Dohentej 
(1834),  the  drama  Manas,  and  No  mas  mostrador 
(good-by  to  the  shop  counter],  an  adaptation  of  a 
play  of  Scribe 

Larreta,  Enrique  Rodriguez  (anrf'ka  rodre'g?s  la- 
ra'ta),  1876-,  Argentine  novelist  A  man  of  means, 
he  lived  in  Spain  and  in  France,  where  for  a  while 
he  was  Argentine  minister  plenipotentiary  His 
admiration  for  things  Spanish  led  him  to  write  in 
polished  style  a  historical  novel  of  the  days  of 
Philip  II.  La  glona  de  don  Ramiro  (1908,  Eng  tr  , 
1924)  He  also  wrote  Zogoibi  (1926),  an  unsuccess- 
ful novel  about  the  gaucho 

Larrey,  Dominique  Jean  (d6mPn6k'  aha'  lara'), 
1766-1842,  French  military  surgeon  While  sur- 
geon in  chief  of  Napoleon's  army  be  introduced 
(1792)  "flying  ambulances,"  light  vehicles  which 
carried  aid  to  the  wounded  on  the  battlefield  and 
were  the  precursors  of  modern  ambulance  service 

Larsa  (lar'su),  ancient  city  of  S  Babylonia,  between 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers  c  30  mi  NE  of 
Kndu  It  was  the  biblical  Ellasar  In  the  time  of 
Abraham  (Gen  14  1)  Anoch,  king  of  Larsa,  in- 
vaded Canaan  The  city,  dedicated  to  the  sun- 
god,  Shamash,  was  the  capital  of  a  Semitic  dynasty 
and  later,  under  the  Elamites,  <  onquered  N  Baby- 
lonia, becoming,  in  turn,  subject  to  Babvlon  In 
the  ruins  temple  libraries  and  important  documents 
have  been  found 

Larsen,  Peter  Laurentius,  1833-1915,  American  ed- 
ucator, b  Norway  He  came  to  America  in  1857  as 
a  Lutheran  missionary  From  1859  to  1861  he  was 
a  professor  of  theology  at  Concordia  College,  St 
Louis,  but  left  that  institution  to  become  president 
of  the  new  Luther  College,  established  by  the  Nor- 
wegian Synod  Larsen  directed  it  until  his  resigna- 
tion from  the  presidency  in  1902  and  taught  there 
until  1911  He  was  also  a  prominent  theological 
leader  and  was  long  editor  of  the  weekly  Evangehsk 
luthersk  kirkettdfnde  [Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
times]  See  Karen  Larsen,  Laur  Larsen  (1936) 

Lars  Porsena  or  Lars  Porsenna  (larz'  pdr'sunrt,  p6r- 
sc'nu)  [Etruscan /xir«»  lord]  semilegendarv  king  of 
Clusumi  (modern  Chiusi)  in  Etruna,  who  to  rein- 
state Tarquinms  I'riscus,  marched  against  Home 
It  was  said  that  the  heroism  of  such  Romans  as 
Horatms,  Scaevola,  Cloeha,  and  Pubhcola  moved 
him  to  grant  honorable  terms  of  peace  and  to  w  ith- 
draw  Actually  the  citv  was  completely  conquered 
bv  Porsena  The  Romans  recovered  their  inde- 
pendence after  Aruns,  son  of  Porsena,  was  defeated 
before  Aricia  bv  the  united  forces  of  the  Latin 
cities  Roman  annalists  dated  these  events  c  500 
B  C  ,  but  with  no  evidence 

Larsson,  Carl  (karl'  Iar's6n),  1H53-1919,  Swedish 
painter  and  illustrator  He  w  as  early  a  popular  and 
imaginative  illustrator  and  waa  equally  successful 
as  a  water-color  painter  He  is  perhaps  best  known, 
however,  for  his  historical  mural  decorations  in 
fresco  for  the  FUrstenberg  Gallery  and  the  national 
museum  in  Stockholm 

larva  (Ikr'vu),  teim  usually  referring  to  the  stage 
between  egg  and  pupa  in  the  life  of  an  insect  which 
undergoes  a  complete  metamorphosis  or  to  the 
nymph  stage  of  insects  with  an  incomplete  meta- 
morphosis It  is  also  used  to  refer  to  the  immature 
stages  of  some  other  animals  which  undergo 
changes  in  form  before  becoming  adults,  e  g  ,  mol- 
lusks,  crustaceans,  fish,  and  amphibia  Larvae  of 
the  beetle  and  of  the  bee  and  some  of  its  relatives 
are  called  grubs  Some  beetle  grube  are  aquatic, 
and  others  are  either  terrestrial  or  subterranean 
Certain  fly  larvae  are  known  as  maggots  Mos- 
quito larvae  are  called  wigglere  or  wrigglers  Insect 
larvae  are  frequently  called  worms  although  they 
are  not  true  worms  Inchworms,  measuring  worms, 
or  loopers  are  larvae  of  geometnd  moths,  bagworms 
or  basketworms  are  larvae  of  psychid  moths;  wire- 
worms  are  larvae  of  the  elater  or  click  beetle 
Sawfly  larvae  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  cater- 
pillar} Larvae  usually  eat  ravenously,  and  many 
do  great  damage  to  crops,  stored  foods,  textiles, 
and  other  products  Caterpillars  are  the  larvae  of 
moths  and  butterflies  Some  remain  caterpillars 
for  two  or  three  months,  others  for  about  10 
months,  hibernating  over  the  winter  in  this  stage 
In  the  arctic  regions  are  some  forms  which  require 
two  or  three  years  to  develop  from  egg  to  adult 
Caterpillars  have  distinct  heads  and  are  segmented 
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and  wormhke,  with  three  pairs  of  short  jointed 
legs  on  the  thorax  and  unjoin  tod,  fleshy  prolegs  on 
some  abdominal  segments  Some  have  smooth 
skin; others  are  hairy, e  g  ,the  woolly  bear  or  hedge- 
hog caterpillar  of  the  Isabella  tiger  moth.  The  ma- 
ture luna  moth  caterpillar  is  about  3  m  long, 
smooth,  and  yellowish  green,  turning  to  pink  when 
ready  to  pupate.  The  tubercles  vary  in  color,  and 
there  is  a  yellow  line  along  each  side  The  larva  of 
the  polyphemus  moth  is  similar,  but  brownish  The 
green  larva  of  the  lo  moth  has  sharp  spines  con- 
nected with  glands  which  secrete  an  irritating  sub- 
stance Almost  all  Caterpillars  are  vegetarian  and 
have  strong  jaws  for  chewing  The  adult  moth  or 
butterfly  has  a  coiled  tube  for  sucking  nectar  A 
caterpillar  molts  its  skin,  usually  four  or  five  times, 
before  it  becomes  a  pupa  The  larva  of  the  eel  is 
very  small  and  transparent  The  larvae  of  some 
mollusks,  such  as  the  oyster,  are  free-swimming, 
while  tho  adultH  are  sessile  The  tadpole  or  larva 
of  amphibians  differs  in  many  ways  from  the  adult 
(see  moo) 

larvae  (Kr'vc),  in  Roman  religion,  ghosts  of  the 
dead  To  keep  them  from  returning  to  frighten  the 
living,  in  May  the  Romans  held  rites,  the  Lemuna, 
to  quiet  these  spirits — also  called  lemures  (singular 
lemur)— and  keep  their  evil  influence  away  from 
the  home  The  rites,  like  manv  of  those  for  the 
underworld  (chthonmn)  gods  were  performed  at 
night  and  in  silence  Sec  MANES 

Larvik  (Islr'vPk),  city  (pop  9,824),  co  seat  of  Vest- 
fold  co  ,  SE  Norway  It  is  a  seaport  at  the  head  of 
the  Larvik  Fjord  and  SSW  of  Oslo 

larynx  (la'ruigks),  the  organ  of  voice,  located  be- 
tween the  oral  pharynx  and  the  trachea  (windpipe) 
It  is  also  a  mechanism  for  protecting  the  airway  to 
the  lungs,  the  epiglottis,  a  flap  at  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  closes  it  against  the  entrance  of  solids  and 
liquids  The  larynx  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
cartilages  and  elastic  membranes  Two  elastic 
cords  which  extend  from  the  front  to  the  back  wall 
of  the  larynx  form  the  vocal  cords  Between  them 
is  the  opening  called  the  glottis  A  number  of 
muscles  act  upon  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  pro- 
ducing changes  in  the  relative  position  of  the  vocal 
cords  Mucous  membrane  lines  the  inner  surface 
of  the  voice  box  The  largest  cartilage  is  some- 
times called  the  Adam's  apple  Colds  extending  to 
the  larynx  cause  laryngitis,  which  may  be  ac- 
companied by  loss  of  voice  Tuberculosis  and  can- 
cer are  possible  causes  of  persistent  hoarseness 

Las  tor  names  beginning  thus  and  not  listed  here, 
see  last  element,  eg,  for  Rio  de  las  Balsas,  see 
BALSAS,  Rfo  DE  us 

La  Salle,  Jean  Baptiste  de  see  JOHN  BAPTIST  DB  LA 
SALI,E,  SAINT 

La  Salle,  Robert  Caveher,  sieur  de  (rober'  kavulya' 
syur'  du  Li  sil')  1643-87,  French  explorer  in 
North  America  Ho  entered  a  Jesuit  novitiate  as  a 
boy  but  left  the  religious  life  to  become  one  of  the 
inont  celebrated  explorers  and  builders  of  New 
France  In  1666  ho  went  to  Canada,  where  he  de- 
veloped a  seignory  at  Lachme  He  may  have  made 
a  journey  in  1669,  possibly  to  the  Ohio  river,  but 
there  arc  no  records  In  1673  the  governor,  Fron- 
tenac,  made  him  commandant  of  Fort  Frontenac 
(see  FHONTKVAC,  FORT)  La  Salle  after  a  visit  to 
France,  where  he  was  granted  a  patent  of  nobility, 
began  in  1675  to  develop  the  trade  at  the  post  In 
1077  he  was  in  France  again  and  obtained  a  patent 
to  build  forts,  explore,  and  trade  When  he  came 
back  he  brought  with  him  Henri  de  TONTI,  who  was 
his  lieutenant  in  later  enterprises  In  1679  a 
blockhouse  \vas  built  at  the  outlet  of  the  Niagara 
river,  and  in  August  they  set  out  across  the  Great 
Lakes  in  the  (fnffon,  which  Tonti  had  built  This 
first  sailing  vessel  on  the  lakes  took  tho  adventuring 
traders  to  Green  Bay  (an  arm  of  Lake  Michigan  in 
present  Wisconsin),  the  party  then  went  bv  land 
The  Griffon  was  lost  a  little  later,  probably  in  a 
storm  La  Salle  went  along  Lake  Michigan,  erected 


fort  (Fort  Miami)  on  the  site  of  present  St 
Joseph,  Mich  ,  then  went  to  the  Illinois  river  On 
that  stream  Fort  Creve  Coeur  (Fr  ( 'rtvecteur)  was 
built  La  Salle  sent  out  Michel  Aro  and  Father 
HENNBPIN  on  an  expedition  to  the  upper  Mississip- 
pi, while  he  himself  went  back  to  Fort  Frontenac  for 
supplies  Tonti,  left  on  the  Illinois,  started  to 
build  a  fort  on  Starved  Rock  but  was  interrupted 
when  the  Iroquois  attacked  the  village  of  Illinois 
Indians  beneath  the  rock  La  Salle,  returning, 
found  the  Illinois  posts  deserted  He  set  out  to  find 
Tonti  and  also  organized  (1681)  an  Indian  federa- 
tion of  the  Illinois,  the  Miami,  and  smaller  tribes 
to  fight  tho  Iroquois  He  was  reunited  with  Tonti 
at  Mackmac  Island,  and  the  two  men  with  Father 
Zenobe  Membrc  and  a  small  party  went  to  the 
Mississippi  They  descended  the  river  to  its  mouth, 
where  they  arrived  on  April  9,  1682  La  Salle  took 
possession  of  the  whole  valley,  calling  the  region 
Louisiana  Tonti  went  back  to  the  Illinois  and  at 
Starved  Rock  began  reconstruction  of  the  Illinois 
village,  La  Salle  joined  him,  and  Fort  St  Louis 
was  completed  (1682-33)  La  Salle  was  deprived 
of  his  authority  by  the  new  governor  m  1683  and 
went  again  to  France,  leaving  Tonti  in  the  Illinois 
country  He  was  given  power  to  colomie  and  to 
govern  the  region  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
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Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  he  set  out  with  four  ships  for  of  Dona  Ana  oo  ,  8W  N  Mez  ,  on  tho  Rio  Grande 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  He  never  reached  it  and  NNW  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  in  a  rich  irrigated 
Disaster  hung  on  the  expedition  one  vessel  was  farm  and  dairy  area,  founded  1848,  mo  1007 
captured  by  the  Spanish,  a  second  was  wrecked,  a  The  historic  village  MESILLA,  the  NEW  MEXICO 
third  turned  back  to  France  The  coast  of  the  Gulf  COLLEOE  OK  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS, 
stretched  m  sandy  sameness,  and  La  Salle  could  and  Tortugas,  an  Indian  village,  are  near  by. 
not  find  the  Mississippi  He  and  his  men  landed  on  Lasea  (IftscVu),  am  lent  town,  Crete,  S  of  Candia 
the  Texas  shore,  probably  on  Lavaca  Bay  (an  arm  It  is  known  from  Acts  27  8,  it  was  near  the  harbor 
of  Matagorda  Bay)  They  made  futile  attempts  to  called  the  Fair  Havens,  where  Paul  landed  Some 
reach  the  Mississippi  overland,  and  the  men  grew  ruins  remain 

mutinous    On  the  third  attempt  the  great  explorer    Lasharon  (lasha'rttn),  unidentified  town,  N  Pales- 
died,  murdered  bv  his  own  men     Original  narra-     tine,  W  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee    Joshua  12  18 
tives  are  translated  in  I  J  Cox,  The  Journeys  of   Lashlo  (Iash'y6,  lushyS').  town  (pop  4,638),  capital 
Rent  Robert  Cavelur,  Steur  de  La  8alle  (1905)     A     of  the  Shan  State,  E  Burma    It  is  the  terminus  of  a 

classic  account  is  that  of  Francis  Parkman  m  IM          '     '       '    '  " 

Satte  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West  See  F  O 
Gaither,  Fatal  River  (1931),  biography  by  R  F 
Lockndge(1931) 

Lasalie  (\\iAV)  or  Villa  Lasalle,  town  (pop  4,651), 
8  Que  ,  &  W  of  Montreal  and  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
St  Lawrence  at  the  head  of  tho  Lachme  Rapids 
La  Salic  built  a  fort  heie 

La  Sail*  (lil  sal'),  city  (pop  12,812),  N  III  ,  on  the 
Illinois  river  and  NNE  of  Peoria,  contiguous  to 
Peru,  in  an  area  mining  coal  and  other  minerals, 
laid  out  1837,  me  1852  For  several  decades  after 
tho  opening  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  ("anal  in 
1848  it  developed  as  an  important  water  trans- 
portation center  Zinc  products,  Portland  cement, 
und  clocks  are  made  here  There  is  a  junior  college 
Near  by  is  Starved  Rock  A  fort  begun  in  1680  by 
Henri  de  Tonti  was  completed  by  La  Salle  and 
Tonti  in  1682-83  on  the  rock  itself 


astronomers  until  many  years  later.  He  discovered 


railroad  from  Mandalay  and  the  head  of  the  Bun- 
MA  ROAD 

Lashkar  (lush'kur),  citv  (pop  113,718),  capital  of 
Madhya  Bharat,  India  It  adjoins  Gwahor  town 
It  is  a  communications  center  with  extensive  trade 
in  agricultural  produce  and  various  light  manufac- 
tures Places  of  interest  include  Victoria  College, 
a  palace  of  the  maharaja  of  Gwahor,  and  a  mu- 
seum 

Lasker,  Emanuel  (anvi'ndogl),  1808-1941,  German 
chess  plaver  and  mathematician  He  won  the 
world's  championship  in  1894  when  he  defeated 
Stemitz  and  held  it  until  he  was  defeated  bv  CAPA- 
BIANCA  m  1921  Lasker  studied  the  games  of  his 
opponents  for  their  weaknesses  and  predilections 
in  technique  and  plaved  pumarilv  against  the  tem- 
perament of  his  opponents  He  was  a  master  in 
closed  positions  See  hit*  Common  Sense  in  Chess 
(1896)  and  Laaker'a  Manual  of  Chw  (1934) 


Las  Anixnas  (las  a'nemas,  &n'I~),  city  (pop  .5,232),    Laski,  Harold  Joseph  (la'ske),  1893-1950,  English 
co  neat  of  Bent  co  ,  SE  Colo  ,  on  the  Arkansas  and      political   scientist,   economist,    and  writer,  chair- 


man (1945-46)  of  the  British  Labour  party,  grad 
New  College.  Oxford,  1914  A  member  (1922-36) 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Fabian  Society, 
he  wast  in  1936  made  a  member  of  the  Labour  party 
executive  committee  He  was  a  lecturer  in  history 
at  McGill  UIHV  (1914-16),  Harvard  (1916-20), 
Amhei&t  (1917),  and  Yale  (1019-20,  1933)  and  in 
political  science  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge 
(1922-25),  the  Institute  of  Soviet  Law,  Moscow 
(1934),  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (1936)  He  was 
in  1920  appointed  to  the  faculty  of  the  London 
School  of  Kcononues  and  in  1926  made  professor 
of  political  science  at  the  Umv  of  London  He 
held  various  government  posts,  official  and  semi- 
official, but  is  best  known  for  Ins  books  on  political 
science  and  for  his  speeches  in  England  and  the 
United  States  on  political,  social,  and  economic 
trends  His  books  include  Studies  in  the  Problem 
of  Sovereignty  (1917),  Authority  in  the  Modern  Stale 
(1919),  Political  Thought  ?n  England  from  Locke  to 
Hentham  (1920),  Karl  Marx  (1921),  Communism 
(1927),  An  Introduction  to  Politics  (1931),  National- 
ism and  the  Future  of  Civilization  (1932),  Democracy 
in  Crisis  (1933).  The  American  Presidency  (1940). 
Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here?  (1941),  Reflections  on 
the  Revolution  of  Our  Time  (1943),  faith,  Reason, 
and  Civilisation  (1944)  The  Ameruan  Democracy 
(1948),  and  Liberty  in  the  Afodern  State  (1949) 


K  of  Pueblo,  founded  1869  near  by,  movod  _ 
1873,  me  1886  It  is  a  processing  center  in  a  farm 
region  Near  by  are  Kit  ( 'arson  Museum,  a  U  S 
veterans'  hospital,  and  the  site  of  BENT'H  FORT 
La  Sarre  (la  sar'),  village  (pop  2,167),  W  Que  ,  on 
the  transcontinental  line  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  and  E  of  Cochrane,  Ont  It  is  the  center 
of  a  rich  agricultural  area 
Lasca,  D  see  GRA/ZINI,  ANTONIO  FRANCFSCO 
Lascans  (la'skurfe),  farnliv  name  of  the  Greek  em- 
perors of  Nicaea  (see  NICAKA,  EMPIRE  OF)  Tho 
empire  was  founded  in  1204  by  THFODORF  I,  a  son- 
in-law  of  Alexius  III  ( \lexms  Angelus)  Theodore  I 
was  succeeded  (1222)  bv  his  son-in-law,  JOHN  III 
(John  Ducas  Vatatzes)  John's  son,  THEODORE  II 
(1254-58),  assumed  the  familv  name  Lascans  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  JOHN  IV,  who  was  forced 
(1259)  to  share  his  throne  with  Michael  VIII, 
founder  of  the  Palaeologus  dynasty  John  was  de- 
posed in  1261 

Lascans,  Constaatine  (k&n'stunten  la'skurfa),  d 
1501',  Greek  grammarian  After  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople he  came  to  Italy,  and  in  Milan  he  ob- 
tained the  patronage  of  Francisco  Sforza  Hia 
Greek  grammar  (1476)  was  the  first  book  printed  in 
Greek  characters  He  earned  fame  as  a  tear  her  of 
Greek  and  may  be  considered  a  herald  of  the  new 

learning  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy     So  was  his      x.       ,.   .       „ „ 

brother,  Andreas  Joannes  Lascans  (an'drcus  joa'-  Laski,  John  (la'skS),  Pol  Jan  lM*ki  (van'  wa'skf-). 
nez)  or  Janus  Lascans  (ja'nus),  c  1445-1535  He  Latin  Johannes  Alasco  or  a  Lasco,  1499-1560,  Pol- 
taught  Greek  in  Florence,  Pans,  and  Rome  ish  Protestant  reformer  A  learned  priest,  he  went 
Las  Casas,  Btrtolomi  de  (bartoloma' da  lite  ka'sos),  m  1523  to  Basel,  where  he  was  a  dose  friend  of 
1474-1560,  Spanish  missionary  and  historian,  called  Erasmus  After  returning  to  Poland  he  rose  to  be 
the  Apostle  of  the  Indies  He  went  to  Hispamola  archbishop  of  Warsaw,  but  because  of  his  Calvin- 
__.i  ,  ,..,  .—  .  ,.  ...  Lstic  views  he  had  to  leave  He  be<  ame  pastor  of  a 

Protestant  « hurc  h  at  Emden  in  1542  and  a  little 
later  went  to  England,  where  in  1550  he  was  sti- 

„  ._ permtendent  of  the  church  for  Protestant  foreigners 

the  ENC  OMIENDA     He  devoted  the  rest  of  h«  life      and  had  some  influence  on  ecclesiastical  affairs  in 
to  that  cause,  going  to  Spam  to  urge  the  govern-     the  reign  of  Edward  VI     On  the  ac(  ession  of  the 
ment  to  action,  converting  uncivilized  tribes,  and      Catholic-  Queen  Mary  he  fled  to  the  Continent     In 
striving  to  break  the  power  of  Spanish  landholders      1556  he  was  recalled  to  Poland,  where  he  was  sec- 
over  Indian  laborers     He  tried  unsuccessfully  to     rotary  to  King  Sigwmund  II  and  was  a  leader  m 
establish  a  model  Indian  colony  (1520-21),  went  to      the  Calvmistu  Reformation 
Peru  with  a  royal  cedula  prohibiting  Indian  en-    Las  Palmas,  Cauaiy  Islands  see  PALMAW,  LAS 
glavement,  worked  among  the  natives  of  Guate-    Lassalle,   Ferdinand    (fCr'denant  lusal').    1825-64, 
p,  and^for  a  brief  time  (1544-47)  was  bishop  of     German  socialist,  son  of  a  Jewish  merchant     Ho 

studied  at  the  universities  of  Breslau  and  Berlin, 
whore  he  became  a  disciple  of  Hegel  A  long-drawn 
and  famous  lawsuit  (1846-54)  brought  him  wide 
recognition  In  this  period  he  became  acquainted 
with  Marxian  doctrines  and,  partly  influenced  bv 
them,  developed  a  theory  of  state  socialism  He 
emphasized  the  role  of  the  state  and  nationalism  in 
contrast  to  Marx's  teachings  Thus  he  believed  in 
state  action  rather  than  revolution  and  favored  a 

mg  the  monumental  Hwtona  de  las  India*  (first     state  .system  of  workers'  cooperatives     Lassalle '» 
pub.  1875-76).  influence  on  German  politics  was  great,  particularly 

m  introducing  into  the  contest  between  Bismarck 
and  tho  Prussian  liberals  the  laborer  as  a  third  ele- 
ment Ho  played  a  key  part  in  establishing  (1863) 
the  first  workers'  political  party  in  Germany,  this 
later  developed  into  the  Social  Democratic  party 
He  was  killed  m  a  duel  over  a  love  affair.  He  is  the 
hero  of  The  Tragic  Comedians  by  George  Meredith 
His  collected  writings  have  been  published  m  Ger- 


with  his  father  in  1502,  and  eight  years  later  ho  was 
ordained  a  priest  In  1514  he  began  to  work  for  the 
improvement  of  the  lot  of  the  Indian,  especially 
abolition  of  Indian  slavery  and  the  forced  labor  of 


Chiapa  In  his  anxiety  to  help  the  Indians  he  in- 
dorsed the  proposal  to  import  Negro  slaves,  but 
repented  his  action  almost  immediately  Chiefly 
through  his  agency,  humanitarian  laws,  called  the 
New  Law " 


_ , rs,  were  adopted  (1542)  to  protect  the  In- 
dians m  Spanish  colonies,  though  later  alterations 
rendered  them  almost  impotent  The  writings  of 
Las  Cabas  contain  good  anthropological  and  his- 
torical material  He  spent  much  of  his  time  writ- 
ing the  monumental  tivttona  de  las  India*  (first 
pub.  1875-76). 

las  Cases,  Emmanuel,  comte  de  (gmaniiei'  k5t  drt 
las  kaz'),  1766-1842,  French  historian  He  accom- 
panied Napoleon  into  exile  to  St  Helena,  where  the 
emperor  dictated  to  him  a  part  of  his  memoirs 
His  famous  Memorial  de  8ainle-H6lbne  was  pub- 
lished simultaneously  in  French  and  m  English 
translation  with  the  subtitle,  Journal  of  the  Private 
Life  and  Conversations  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at 

Saint  Helena  (8  voh  m  4, 1823).  A  primary  source  ,       .  .._  ,  ,      „.„,. 

for  Napoleon's  last  jeans  and  his  judgment  of  him-      Arno  Schirokauer  (Eng  tr  ,  1D31)  and  D.  J.  Foot- 
self,  the  Memorial  also  became  the  bible  of  Napo-     man  (1946) 
leon-worshipers  Lassell,  William  (luseT),  1799-1880,  English  astron- 

Mscelles,  Henry  George  Charles*  see  HAHBWOOD,     omer    He  is  noted  for  the  construction  of  reflecting 
HKNBT  GBOROB  CHARLES  LABCJCIXBS,  6ra  BA KL  or.     telescopes  of  such  power  that  some  of  the  planetary 

las  Graces  (las  kroo'sta) ,  town  (pop.  8,385) ,  eo.  seat     satellites  discovered  by  him  were  not  seen  by  other 


i  (10  vote,  1899-1909)     See  biographies  by 
oSchir  '  ~    -  - 


(Ariel  and  Umbriel),  in  18S1. 
Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  (la'eun),  103,429  28 
acres,  N  Calif  ,  est  1916  In  a  volcanic  area  of  the 
Cascade  Range,  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  the  park  exhibits  volcanic  peaks, 
lava  formations,  and  like  phenomena  Tho  chief 
peak  is  Lassen  Peak,  10,453  ft  high,  the  only  active 
volcano  m  tho  United  States  proper  It  erupted  in 
1914  and  was  intermittently  active  until  1921  It 
was  discovered  bv  Luis  Arguello,  probably  m  1821. 
and  later  named  for  Peter  Lasson,  pioneer  and 
guide 

Lasso,  Orlando  di  (oilan'd&  do  livs'so),  Latin  Or- 
landus  Lasnua  (dilan'dus  la'sua),  1532 '-1594,  com- 
poser of  tho  Flemish  school,  b  Mone  At  about  12 
ne  entered  the  service  of  the  viceioy  of  Sicilv  He 
studied  in  Milan  and  in  Rome,  where  he  became 
choirmaster  (c  165  J)  in  St  John  Lateral)  The  fitst 
collection  of  his  compositions  was  published  at 
Antweip  in  1556  He  went  to  Munich  in  1556  to 
entei  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  in  1563 
became  court  musical  director,  a  position  he  held 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  His  compositions  represent 
the  culmination  of  the  Flemish  choral  school  Al- 
though he  knew  and  occasionally  used  all  the 
stylistic  innovations  of  his  contemporaries,  his  own 
compositions  are  conservative  Among  his  inoi© 
than  2,000  compositions  are  works  in  every  foim 
known  in  bis  dav  Karl>  in  his  career  he  composed 
in  secular  forms — French  chansons  and  Italian 
frottole,  villanolle,  and  madiigals — but  later  hit 
turned  increasingly  toward  sacred  composition, 
writing  Masses,  motets,  his  groat  penitential 
psalms  (pub  1584),  and  works  which  ho  called 
madngali  s-fnntuali  Though  not  in  every  respect 
Palestnna's  equal,  Lasso  was  the  more  versatile  and 
c  osmopohtaii  master  and  was  often  more  diamatic, 
certain  of  his  sacred  works  are  almost  mdistinguish 
able  from  Palestnna's 

lasso  (l&'so,  lusocV).  light,  strong  rope,  usually  of 
horsehair,  rawhide,  or  hemp,  used  primariH  for 
c  atching  large  animals,  as  cattle  and  horses  At  one 
end  of  the  rope  is  a  i  unning  knot  or  a  metal  ring  by 
means  of  which  a  loop  or  noose  is  mado  The  loop  is 
thrown  around  the  horns  or  the  feet  of  an  animal 
and  drawn  tight  The  lasao  was  invented  hv 
American  Indians  and  was  used  by  them  effectu  el  v 
m  war  against  the  Spanish  invaders  In  the  W 
United  States  and  in  parts  of  Latin  America  tho 
lasso  is  regularly  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  cow- 
boy To  use  it  on  horseback  requires  groat  skill  of 
the  rider  and  his  hoise  »If  the  skill  is  inadequate, 
the  pull  of  the  captured  animal  mav  throw  the  iider's 
horse,  or  the  horse  or  udor  mav  be  entangled  m  the 
rope  The  lasso  is  often  called  a  lariat,  but  this 
name  is  applied  also  to  a  rope  used  in  picketing 
animals 

L'Assomption  (lusosyS'),  town  (pop  1,829),  S  Que  , 
on  L'Assomption  rivor  and  NE  of  Montreal  It  is 
in  a  tobacco-growing  district 

L'Assomption  (lasosyS'),  river  of  S  Quebec,  rising 
in  the  Laurentians  and  flowing  SE  to  Johetto,  then 
S  past  L'Assomption  to  tho  St  Lawrence  at  the 
northern  end  of  Montreal  island 
Last  Judgment  see  JUDGMENT  DAY 
Last  Supper,  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples  (Mat  26  17- 
30,  Mark  14  12-26,  Luke  227-39,  John  13-17,  1 
Cor  1 1  23-29)  For  the  sacrament,  see  EUCHARIST 
It  has  been  a  favorite'  subject  of  painting  Ducoio 
di  Buonmsegna's  painting  of  this  ceremony  w  now 
in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Siena,  and  in  Florence 
are  tho  interpretations  of  Ghirlandaio  (refector\ 
of  Ognissanti),  Andrea  del  Castagno  (Sanf  Apol- 
lonia  monastery),  and  Andrea  del  Sarto  (San  Salvi) 
The  best-known  painting  of  all,  that  by  Leonardo 
da  Vmci,  still  forms  a  wall  decoration  at  Santa 
Maria  deile  Grazie,  Milan,  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
for  art  lovers,  and  m  the  Church  of  San  Giorgio 
Maggiore,  Venice,  is  Tintoretto's  imposing  and 
spirited  composition  Hans  Holbein,  the  >  ounger, 
painted  this  subject  in  Basel,  and  Nicolas  Poiwsm, 
for  the  royal  chapel,  Versailles  (now  in  tho  Louvre) 
Lasus  (U/sus),  fl  6th  cent  B  C  ,  Greek  poet  of  Her- 
mione  in  Argohs  He  is  said  to  have  been  Pindar's 
teacher  and  to  have  written  the  first  book  on  music 
Lasus  contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
dithyramb 

Las  Vegas  (Us  va'gtis).  1  City  (pop  8,422),  co  seat 
of  Clark  co  ,  S  Nev  ,  near  the  Colorado,  Sine  1911. 
By  the  springs  which  made  this  a  watering  place  on 
the  trail  to  S  California  the  Mormons  built  a  fort  in 
1855  It  was  abandoned  in  1857,  but  in  1864  the 
U  S  army  established  Fort  Baker  here  The  city 
grew  rapidly  after  the  arrival  of  the  railroad  in 
1905.  Las  Vogas  is  principally  an  active  resort  city 
in  a  ranching  and  mining  area  The  offices  for 
HOOVER  DAM  weie  in  Las  Vegas  until  Boulder  City 
could  accommodate  them  in  1932  2  City  (pop 
5,041,  alt.  6,398  ft.),  sometimes  called  East  Las 
Vegas,  co  seat  of  San  Miguel  oo.,  N  N  Mex  ,  E8E 
of  Santa  Fe  It  forms  one  community  with  the 
town  (pop.  6,421)  of  Las  Vegas,  sometimes  called 
West  Las  Vegas,  which  was  settled  c  1836  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Galhnas  river  and  on  the  Santa  Fe 
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Trail.  Las  Vega*  la  a  mountain  and  health  resort 
'in  a  dude-ranch  area  and  a  shipping  center  for  a 
sheep,  cattle,  and  farm  region  New  Mexico  High- 
lands Univ  and  the  state  hospital  for  the  insane  are 
here.  The  ruins  of  Fort  Union  (1851-91),  an  im- 
portant post  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  and  a  military 
base  in  the  Civil  War,  he  to  the  northeast. 

Latacunga  (laUkSong'ga),  city  (1944  estimated  pop 
20,357),  N  central  Ecuador  A  town  of  the  ancient 
Incas,  it  is  in  a  high  mountain  basin  between  the 
eastern  and  western  Andean  cordilleras  Not  far 
from  COTOPAXI  volcano,  it  has  suffered  from 
several  earthquakes,  one  of  which  destroyed  it  in 
1797  The  porous  volcanic  soil  makes  the  region 
poor  for  farmers,  but  rail  and  highway  connections 
give  it  some  commercial  importance 

Latatta  (latukc'u,  lfttu~),  citv  (pop  c  35,000),  W 
Syria,  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean  opposite  Cy- 
prus It  was  an  ancient  Phoenician  city  and  later 
prospered  as  the  Roman  Laodicea  ad  Mare  It 
remained  in  By  zantme  hands  until  <  aptured  (1103) 
by  the  Crusaders  under  Tancred  It  throve  in  the 
12th  cent  until  after  it  was  taken  (1188)  by  Sala- 
dm  In  modern  times  it  has  been  most  famous  for 
the  kind  of  tobacco  called  Latukia  It  has  much 
commerce  During  the  period  when  Syria  was 
under  French  mandate,  Latakia  was  the  capital  of 
the  territories  of  the  Alawites  It  was  incorporated 
into  Syria  in  1942 

Latan*.  John  Hoiladay  (la'tuna),  1869  1932,  Amer- 
K  an  historian,  b  Staunton,  Va  ,  grad  Johns  Hop- 
kmH  (B  A  ,  1892,  Ph  D  ,  1895)  He  was  professor 
of  history  at  Washington  and  Lee  Univ  (1902-13) 
and  professor  of  American  history  and  head  of  the 
department  of  history  at  Johns  Hopkins  (1913  30) 
He  helped  found  the  Walter  Hmes  Page  School  of 
International  Relations  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  1930 
and  was  a  member  of  its  research  staff  until  hw 
death  A  champion  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the 
League  of  Nations,  he  was  espec  mllv  interested  in 
diplomatic  history  Among  his  books  are  America 
as  a  World  Power,  1897  1907  (1907),  From  Isola- 
tion to  Leadership  (1918),  The  United  Stales  and 
Latin  America  (1920),  and  A  History  of  American 
Foieign  Policy  (1927,  2d  ed  ,  revised  by  David  W 
Wamhouse,  1941) 

La  Tene  (la  teV).  ancient  Celtic  settlement,  Lake 
Neuehatel,  Switzerland,  which,  because  of  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  period  found  here,  gives  its  name  to 
the  culture  of  the  second  Iron  Age  The  earliest 
phase  of  Tenian  culture,  from  the  6th  to  the  late 
5th  cent  B  C  ,  spread  from  the  middle  Rhine 
region  to  E  France,  K  Bavaria,  and  W  Bohemia 
and  is  represented  by  metal  swords,  knives  hel- 
mets, rings,  etc  ,  and  by  potter>  showing  Greek  and 
Ktruscan  influence  In  its  second  phase  (into  the 
3d  cent  BC),  Tenian  culture  spread  to  Britain 
on  the  northwest,  beyond  Budapest  on  the  east, 
and  into  Italy  on  the  south  Celtic  coins  were,  per- 
haps, first  made  at  this  time,  but  they  appear  more 
generally  in  use  in  the  third  phase  This  ends  in 
the  late  2d  cent  B  C  and  witnesses  the  penetration 
of  Celtic  influence  into  Asia  Minor  In  the  Lato 
Tenian  period,  or  the  fourth  phase,  lasting  up  to 
the  Christian  era,  Celtic  art  in  Britain  reached  a 
high  stage  of  development,  while  that  on  the  Conti- 
nent had  lost  much  of  its  vigor  At  Glastonbury 
and  at  Aylesford  in  Kent,  England,  are  interest- 
ing characteristic  remains  of  the  1st  cent  B  C 

Lateran  (la'turun),  name  applied  to  a  group  of 
buildings  of  SE  Rome  facing  the  Piazza  San  Giovan- 
ni Thev  are  on  land  once  belonging  to  the  Late- 
rani,  it  was  presented  to  the  Church  bv  Constantme 
The  Lateran  basilica  is  the  cathedral  of  Rome,  the 
pope's  church,  the  first-ranking  church  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  officially  named  the 
Basilica  of  the  Savior,  familiarly  called  St  John 
Lateran,  from  a  monastery  of  St  John  formerly 
neai  by  The  basilica,  built  perhaps  before  311, 
was  restored  in  the  5th  and  the  10th  cent  ,  rebuilt 
in  the  14th  and  the  15th,  and  altered  again  in  the 
16th,  the  17th,  and  the  18th  cent  ,  the  main  facade 
was  added  in  1734  Much  of  the  decoration  dates 
from  the  Middle  Ages  and  includes  the  mosaics  of 
the  apse,  which  are  among  the  most  celebrated 
The  Lateran  baptistery,  built  probably  m  the  4th 
cent ,  was  much  restored  The  Lateran  palace,  the 
papal  residence  until  the  14th  cent  ,  survived, 
greatly  changed,  until  the  16th  cent  ,  when  it  was 
demolished  to  make  way  for  the  present  palace, 
much  smaller  than  the  old  one  It  now  contains  the 
pontifical  museum  of  Christian  antiquities  The 
older  palace  was  the  scene  of  the  five  Lateian  Coun- 
cils, and  the  new  one  of  the  signing  of  the  Lateran 
Treaty. 

Lateran  Council,  First,  1123,  the  ninth  ecumenical 
<  ouncil  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  summoned 
bv  CALIXTUS  II  to  signalize  the  end  of  the  INVESTI- 
TURE controversy  by  confirming  the  Concordat  of 
Worms  (1122)  Some  hundreds  of  bishops  attend- 
ed, at  the  Lateran  Palace  Its  most  important 
canons  forbid  the  marriage  of  clerics  or  their  co- 
habitation with  women 

Lateran  Council,  Second,  1139,  the  10th  ecumenical 
council  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  convened 
at  the  Lateran  Palace  by  INNOCENT  II  to  heal  the 
wounds  left  by  the  schism  of  the  anti-pope  Ana- 
cletus  II  (d.  1138).  It  punished  the  more  obstinate 
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followers  of  Anacletus.  Among  its  canons  were 
prohibitions  of  clerical  concubinage  and  marriage 
and  of  the  use  of  bows  and  crossbows  in  fighting 
Christians,  usury  also  was  condemned. 

Lateran  Council,  Third,  1179,  the  llth  ecumenical 
council  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  It  was 
convened  at  the  Lateran  Palace  by  ALEXANDER  HI 
after  the  Peace  of  Venice  (1178)  had  reconciled 
Emperor  Frederick  I  It  was  well  attended  and  in- 
cluded an  envoy  from  the  Orthodox  Greeks.  The 
most  important  legislation  was  the  first  canon, 
which  provided  that  the  election  of  the  pope  was 
thereafter  to  be  m  the  hands  of  the  cardinals  alone, 
two  thirds  being  necessary  to  elect  Among  the 
social  decrees  of  the  counc  il  were  condemnations 
of  usury,  tournaments,  and  brigandage 

Lateran  Council.  Fourth,  1215,  the  12th  ecumenical 
council  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  convened 
at  the  Lateran  Paluce  by  INNOCENT  III  to  crown 
the  work  of  his  pontific  ate  it  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  councils  ever  held,  and  its  canons  sum  up 
Innocent's  ideas  for  the  Church  Thev  include  a 
statement  of  faith  with  a  definition  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  confirmation  of  all  kinds  of  previous  dis- 
ciplinary canons,  regulations  for  the  trials  of  ecc  le- 
siastus,  arrangements  for  a  new  crusade,  and  many 
other  impoitant  matters  This  council  established 
as  the  minimum  of  church  membership  the  precept 
of  annual  confession  and  communion  at  Easter 
time,  this  is  the  Easter  duty,  still  binding  on  all 
Roman  Catholics 

Lateran  Council,  Fifth,  1512-17,  the  18th  ecumenical 
council  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  convened 
by  JULIUS  II  and  continued  by  LEO  X,  at  the  basil- 
ica and  palace  of  the  Lateran  at  Rome  Julius 
called  the  council  to  counter  an  attempt  begun 
(1510)  by  Louis  XII  of  Frame  to  reyive  the  con- 
ciliar  theory  of  a  hundred  years  before  (see  SCHISM, 
GREAT)  and  thus  precipitate  a  schism  In  this 
maneuver  the  council  was  a  sue  c  ess,  at  it  was  rati- 
fied a  papal  settlement  with  Franc  e,  the  Cone  ordat 
of  1516  Otherwise  the  c  ouru-il  did  not  accomplish 
much,  the  reforming  partv  had  to  wait  until  the 
Counc  il  of  Trent  It  did  repubhsh  the  bull  of  Julius 
(1503)  which  declared  that  simonj  invalidated  A 
papal  election — a  signal  reform  Interesting  pro- 
visions of  the  council  include  a  dec  ree  legalizing  the 
charitable  pawnshops  the  Franc  weans  had  been 
establishing  and  another  which  set  up  a  censorship 
of  printed  books 

Lateran  Treaty,  a  concordat  between  the  Holy  See 
and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  signed  in  1929  in  the 
Lateran  Palace  by  Cardinal  GABPARRI  for  Pius  XI 
and  by  MUSSOLINI  for  Victor  Emmanuel  III  One 
of  the  important  negotiators  was  Cardinal  Pacelli, 
later  Pope  Pius  XII  In  1871  the  unity  of  Italy  was 
porfec  ted  by  restricting  the  papal  sovereignty  to  a 
few  buildings  and  awarding  to  Pius  IX  and  his 
successors  an  annual  indemnity  for  the  lost  Papal 
States  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  never  recog- 
nized this  arrangement  and  never  accepted  the  in- 
demnity, and  the  popes  considered  themselves  pris- 
oners in  the  Vatican  The  problems  involved  were 
called  the  Roman  Question,  and  the  treaty  solved 
them  It  states  that  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the 
only  state  religion  of  Italy  and  that  Italy  recog- 
nizes as  fully  sovereign  and  independent  the  new 
state  called  Vatican  Citv  Italy  guarantees  Vati- 
can City  public  services  and  protection  and  recog- 
nizes as  parts  of  it  certain  buildings  outside  it  The 
Italian  government  will  punish  crimes  committed 
within  Vatican  City,  when  so  requested,  and  the 
Holy  See  will  extradite  to  Italy  persons  accused  of 
acts  recognized  by  both  parties  as  c  rimes  As  to 
the  reestablish  meat  of  the  canon  law  in  Italy  ,  mat- 
rimony is  a  sacrament,  and  banns  must  be  pub- 
lished, nullity  of  marriages  is  a  question  for  the 
Church,  while  separations  are  adjudicated  by  the 
state  Religion  is  to  be  taught  in  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  the  Holy  See  guarantees 
that  Catholic  organizations  will  abstain  from  poli- 
tics The  Italian  goy  eminent  guarantees  the  in- 
violability of  the  pope  The  Holy  See,  pursuant  to 
its  perpetual  mission  of  peace,  will  remain  apart 
from  temporal  competitions  of  other  state*  and 
from  international  congresses  for  peace,  unless  a 
unanimous  appeal  is  made  to  its  mission,  the  Holy 
See  will  use  its  moral  and  spiritual  power  to  pre- 
vent warfare  [when  it  sees  fit  The  Holy  See  an- 
nounced in  the  treaty  that  it  had  its  proper  liberty , 
that  the  Roman  Question  was  closed,  and  that  it 
recognized  the  kingdom  of  Italy  under  the  house 
of  Savoy  The  Lateran  Treaty  remained  m  effect 
after  the  Second  World  War. 

Lateur,  Frank,  see  STREUVELS,  STIJN. 

latex,  see  RUBBER 

Latgale  (lat'galfi)  or  Latgallia  (latg&'leu),  region,  E 
Latvia,  N  of  the  Western  Dvina  Daugavpils  is  the 
chief  city  It  was  settled  m  the  early  Middle  Ages 
by  the  Latgahans,  a  people  closely  akin  to  the 
Letts,  speaking  a  Lettish  dialect  Latgale  shared 
the  history  of  LIVONIA  (of  which  it  formed  the 
southern  part)  until  1561,  when  it  passed  to  Po- 
land Unlike  the  rest  of  Latvia,  it  retained  Roman 
Catholicism  By  the  first  partition  of  Poland  ( 1 772) 
it  passed  to  Russia,  and  in  1918  it  was  proclaimed 
part  of  newly  independent  LATVIA 

lathe  (ladh),  machine  tool  for  holding  and  turning 
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wood,  metal,  or  other  hard  material  while  it  is  cut 
into  forms  such  as  balusters,  gate  or  porch  posts, 
legs,  rungs,  or  posts  for  chairs  and  other  furniture, 
and  candlesticks  The  term  also  applies  to  the 
movable  frame  of  a  loom  which  carries  the  reed 
used  to  part  the  warp  and  beat  up  the  weft  and  to 
a  kind  ofpotter'a  wheel 

Lathrop,  Francis  (la'thrup),  1849-1909,  American 
painter  and  designei,  b  at  sea  He  designed  the 
chain  el  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  and  assisted 
John  La  Farge  with  its  decoration  His  best -known 
mural  paintings  are  Apollo  (Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York) ,  The  Light  of  the  World  (St  Bar- 
tholomew's Church,  New  York) ,  and  Moses  with 
the  Tablets  of  the  Law  (Bowdom  College  chapel, 
Brunswick,  Maine)  The  best  examples  of  his  work 
in  stained  glass  ate  the  Marquand  memorial  win- 
dow m  the  Pimccton  Univ  chapel  and  the  chancel 
window  in  Bethcsda  Church,  Saratoga,  N  Y 

Lathrop,  George  Parsons,  1851-98,  Amcucan  author 
and  editor,  b  near  Honolulu,  studied  in  Geimany 
(1867-70),  husband  of  Rose  Hawthorne  LITHHOP 
His  works  include  verse  and  novels,  A  Study  of 
Hawthorne  ( IS76) ,  the  Riverside  edition  of  Haw- 
thorne's works,  with  notes  and  a  biographical 
sketch,  and  an  adaptation  of  Hawthorne's  story 
for  Walter  Damrosoh's  opera  The  Scarlet  Letter 
(1896)  He  helped  organize  the  American  Copy- 
right League  in  1883  and  was  its  secretary 

Lathrop,  Julia  Clifford,  1858-19 42,  American  social 
worker  and  administrator,  b  Rockford.  Ill  ,  grad 
Vassar,  1880  Associated  with  Jane  Addams  at 
Hull  House  in  Chicago,  she  was  active  m  civic 
work,  aiding  in  founding  (1899)  the  country's  first 
juvenile  court  From  1912  to  1921  she  was  head 
of  the  U  S  Children's  Bureau,  where  she  was  re- 
sponsible for  notable  achievements  in  child  welfare. 
See  biography  by  Jane  Addama  (1935) 

Lathrop,  Rose  Hawthorne,  1851-1926,  American  nun, 
philanthropist,  and  wnter,  .youngest  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  In  1871  she  married  George 
Parsons  LATHHOP  In  1891  she  and  her  husband 
embraced  Roman  Catholicism  She  chose  as  a  mis- 
sion the  work  of  helping  relieve  the  pains  and  dis- 
comfort of  penniless  sufferers  from  incurable  can- 
cer She  went  to  live  in  New  York  slums  to  be  near 
them  She  founded  St  Rose's  Free  Home  for  In- 
curable Cancer  in  New  York  cit>,  and  in  1901  she 
established  for  the  same  purpose  Rosary  Hill  Home 
at  Hawthorne,  N  Y  ,  a  place  named  after  her  She 
entered  into  religion  after  her  husband's  death  m 
1898,  and  became  Mother  Mary  Alphonsa  Lathrop 
She  founded  a  commumtv  of  sisters  to  perpetuate 
her  work,  they  are  Dominican  tertianes  Her  liter- 
ary works  include  Along  the  Shore  (1888),  verse; 
with  her  husband,  A  Story  of  Courage  (1894),  an 
account  of  the  Visitation  convent  at  Georgetown; 
and  Memories  of  Hawthorne  (1923)  See  Kathenne 
Burton,  Sorrow  Built  a  Bridge  (1937) 

Lathrop,  citv  (pop  1.049),  NW  Mo  ,  NE  of  Kansas 
City,  in  a  livestock  area,  laid  out  1857 

Latimer,  Hugh  (la'thnur).c  1485-1555.  English  bish- 
op and  Protestant  martyr  Latimer  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  entered  the  Church,  and  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  Reformation  He  first  became 
prominent  by  defending  Henry  VIII's  divorce  from 
Katharine  of  Aragon  and  in  1535  was  made  bishop 
of  Worcester  His  strong  Protestant  conyictions, 
however,  prevented  him  from  subscribing  to  Henry 
VIII's  Six  Articles  (1539),  and  he  resigned  his  see 
and  was  imprisoned  for  nearly  a  year  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Edward  IV  (1547)  He  preached  against 
the  abuses  of  Church  and  clergy  in  eloquent  and 
vivid  sermons  When  the  Catholic  Man  I  came  to 
the  throne  he  declined  to  evade  trial,  refused  to 
recant  his  Protestantism,  and  with  Nicholas  RID- 
LEY was  burned  at  the  stake  as  a  martyr  SeeC  M. 
Gray,  Hugh  Latimer  and  the  Sixteenth,  Century 
(1950) 

Latina  (lato'ml).  formeily  Littona  (let-tor 'y a) ,  town 
(pop  2,577),  capital  of  Latina  prov  ,  Latium,  cen- 
tral Italy,  the  first  population  center  founded  (1932) 
b>  Mussolini  m  the  leclaimed  PONTINE  MARSHES 
The  entirely  modernistic  town  has  a  town  hall, 
schools,  a  church,  and  all  public  utilities  Its  name 
was  changed  after  the  fall  of  Mussolini 

Latin  America,  the  Spanish-speaking,  Portuguese- 
speaking,  and  fc  i  ench-speaking  countries  of  North 
America,  South  Vmorica,  Central  America,  and  the 
West  Indies  The  20  republics  are  Argentina,  Bo- 
livia, Brazil,  Chile  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  LI  Sahador,  Gua- 
temala, Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Pan- 
ama, Paraguay,  Peru.  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
The  term  is  also  u^ed  to  include  Puerto  Rico,  the 
French  West  Indies  and  othei  islands  of  the  West 
Indies  wheie  a  Romance  tongue  is  spoken,  and 
sometimes  French  Guiana 

Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople:  see  CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE, LATIN  EMPIRE  OF 

Latini,  Brunette  (bioonet'to  latf>'ne),  d  1294',  Ital- 
ian scholar  and  diplomat  He  was  ambassador  to 
Alfonso  X  of  Spam  and  a  friend  of  Dante  Latini 
•was  one  of  the  first  to  make  translations  into  Ital- 
ian. He  also  wrote,  m  langue  d'oU,  the  Temretto  [the 
treasure),  an  encyclopedia 

Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem*  see  JERUSALEM,  LATIN 
KINGDOM  OK. 
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Latin 

pire  itspread  widely  and  continued  in  the  Romance 
languages.  Schoolbook  Latin  is  the  standard  lan- 
guage of  Cicero  and  Caesar  The  Latin  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  the  standard  of  some  centuries 
later,  continues  to  be  the  official  language  of  the 
Holy  See  and  of  the  Roman  liturgy  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Latin  literature.  Very  httle  remains  of  the  rude 
songs  and  the  native  poetry  of  the  Romans  and 
Latins  before  the  rise  of  a  literature  The  close  of 
the  First  Punic  War  (c  240  B  0  )  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  literarj  work  in  Rome  with  the  plays  o/ 
LIVIUS  ANDKONICUS,  adapted  from  the  Greek 
Naevius  also  wrote  dramas,  but  he  was  far  sur- 
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in  sure  They  were  joined  in  religious  leagues, 
which  took  on  a  political  color.  Rome  early  took  a 
dominant  place,  but  the  Latin*  were  united  against 
the  Etruscans  and  the  Sammte*.  Roman  hegemony 
was,  after  many  changes  of  fortune,  definitely  es- 
tablished in  338  B  C  ,  when  the  smaller  states  were 
absorbed  and  the  larger  states  made  subject  allies 
by  Home  The  Latins,  however,  continued  to  have 
a  special  status,  and  in  theory  the  social  and  po- 
litical equality  of  the  Latins  continued  There  was 
some  rebellion,  especially  late  m  the  2d  cent.  B.C., 
but  generally  the  Latins  remained  loyal  to  Rome 
They  were  admitted  to  Roman  citizenship  in  90 
B  C  at  the  time  of  the  Social  War 


passed    bv   the   greatest   of   Roman   dramatists,    Latin  Way   see  ROMAN  ROADS. 

a  first-rate  writer  of  comedy    His  plays    latitude,  the  angular  distance  of  any  point  on  the 
'      "  '  surface  of  the  earth  north  or  south  of  the  equator, 


were  much  nearer  the  people  than  subsequent 
Latin  works,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  ENNIUS,  who 
introduced  the  hexameter  into  Latin  CATO  rnh 
ELDER  opposed  the  Ilellenizmg  group,  to  which 
Ennius  belonged,  and  wrote  his  works  on  histor> 
and  agriculture  in  as  nide  a  Latin  as  possible  His 
efforts  had  httle  effect,  for  before  he  died  elegance 
had  come  into  its  own  as  desirable  in  literature 
The  comedian  TBUENCE  and  the  historian  Po- 
LYBIUS  exemplify  the  increasing  interest  m  things 
Greek  The  1st  cent  B  C  ,  the  last  era  of  the  re- 
public, produced  some  of  the  greatest  figures  in 
Latin  literature — CICEKO  and  Julius  CAESAR,  who 
excelled  in  prose,  and  LUCRETIUS  and  CATULLUS, 
masters  of  poetry.  Lesser  lights  were  the  historian 
SALLUST  and  the  encyclopedist  VAHRO  The  Au- 
gustan Age  had  a  fundamentally  different  atmos- 
phere from  the  epoch  of  Caesar  VKIUJII,  shows 
the  temper  of  his  circle,  with  his  admiration  of  the 
new  empire  More  worldly  was  HORACE,  who 
brought  the  Latin  Ivnc  to  perfection  The  elegy 
was  cultivated  by  TrutnJLws,  PROPKRTIUS,  and  the 
very  brilliant  OVID  This  IB  also  the  period  of  the 
historian  LIVY  The  1st  cent  A  D  marked  a  de- 
cline from  which  Latin  literature  in  its  classical 
form  never  recovered  SENEGA,  father  and  son 
and  LUCAN  with  PEBBIUS  and  STATIUS  typify  a 
period  of  tendencies  to  imitate  tho  masters,  both 
Latin  and  Greek  The  most  original  poets  were 
MARTIAL  and  JUVENAL,  masters  of  mordant  satire 
PBTRONIUS,  FRONTINUS,  PLINY  THH,  ELDER,  PLINY 
TUB  YOUWIER,  and  the  greater  TACITUS  were  the 
chief  writers  of  prose,  and  Quint  than  brought  liter- 
ary criticism  to  its  apogee  The  3d  and  4th  cent 
found  the  classical  inspiration  in  Rome  wearing 
thin  New  subjects  were  occasionally  introduced, 
as  by  AUSONIUS  and  AVIJBNUS,  but  in  general  writ- 


measured  from  the  center  of  the  globe  Since  this 
angle  cannot  be  measured  directly,  latitude  is  de- 
termined by  instrumental  observation  (by  means 
of  a  sextant)  of  the  angles  between  the  horizon  and 
the  zenithal  position  of  the  sun  at  noon  It  may 
also  be  obtained  by  the  instrumental  observation 
of  the  North  Star  (Polaris)  In  the  measurement  of 
latitude,  the  meridian  circle  is  divided  into  four 
quadrants,  each  being  subdivided  into  90  parts 
called  degrees  (°)  of  latitude  The  numbering  of 
degrees  proceeds  from  the  equator  (0°)  to  either 
pole  (90*  N  or  90°  S),  any  point  on  the  earth  being 
on  an  imaginary  line  parallel  to  the 


to  the  equator,  called 

PARALLEL  of  latitude  The  length  of  one  degree  of 
latitude  (c  09  mi )  increases  slightly  from  equator 
to  pole  as  a  result  of  the  earth's  polar  flattening 
Latium  (la'sheum),  Ital  Lazio  Ua'tayo),  region 
(6,634  sq  mi  ,  pop  2,664.924).  central  Italy,  be- 
tween the  Apennines  and  the  Tyri  heman  Sea  and 
between  the  Flora  and  Garighano  rivers  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  provinces  of  Rome,  Frosmone,  La- 
tina,  Rioti,  and  Viterbo.  Rome  is  the  capital 
Latium  contains  high  mountains,  hills,  and  crater 
lakes,  a  coastal  plain  (the  CAMPAONA  or  ROMA  and 
the  former  PONTINE  MARBUWS),  and  the  lower  Ti- 
ber valley  Wine,  obve  oil,  cereals,  and  vegetables 
are  produced  Agriculture  has  expanded  since  rec- 
lamation works  were  completed  Industries  are 
scarce,  there  are  some  hydroelectric  plants  and 
paper  and  chemical  industries  Ancientlv  Latium 
included  a  limited  area  E  and  S  of  the  Tiber  to  the 
Alban  Hills,  only  after  its  annexation  (1870)  to 
Italy  did  it  reach  approximately  the  present  limits 
In  early  Roman  times  Latium  proper  was  inhab- 
ited by  the  LATINS,  while  the  Etruscans  lived  N  of 
the  Tiber  and  several  Italic  tribes  held  other  areas 
Rome  subdued  all  cities  of  Latium  After  the  8th 


ing  had  ceased  to  be  anything  but  a  purely  literary      

affair     CLAUDIAN  was  the  best  of  the  late  poete,      cent.  A  D  the  duchy  of  Rome,  including  most  of 
and  FRONTO  and  MARCUS  AURELIUS  the  chief  prose     modern  Latium,  belonged  to  the  popes,  although 


writers  APULEIUB  and  AMMIANXIS  MARCELLINUB 
were  exceptional,  because  both  wrote  as  they  spoke 
rather  than  according  to  arbitrary  canons  The 
philological  scholars  of  the  empire  became  numerous 
with  time  These  included  Aulus  GELLIUS,  Teren- 
tianus,  MACROBIUS,  Martianus  CAPELLA,  and 


their  authority  was  not  always  recognized  in  the 
towns,  ruled  at  times  as  free  communes  or  by  local 
feudal  lords  Excluding  the  area  S  of  Terraciaa, 
which  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Latium 
remained  a  part  of  the  PAPAL  STATES  until  1870 

PHISCI AN.  As  the  classical  inspiration  died,  an  en-  La  Tour,  Georges  de  (zhdrzh'  du  la  toor') ,  1593- 
tirely  new  kind  of  Latin  literature  was  growing  up  1652,  French  painter  Little  is  known  about  his 
This  was  formed  in  the  writings  of  Christians  life  About  1620  he  settled  m  Luneville  in  Lorraine 
PRUDENTIXJS  attempted  to  build  a  Christian  sU  le  At  the  instigation  of  Charles  IV,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
on  classical  models,  but  failed  Latin  became  the  he  presented  a  painting  of  St  Sebastian  to  Louis 
standard  language  of  the  West  and  by  far  the  XIII  By  1646  he  bore  the  title  of  painter  in  ordi- 
greatcr  bulk  of  medieval  literature  as  well  as  the  nary  to  the  king  After  his  death  his  reputation  de- 
-  •  •  clmod  and  his  works  were  attributed  to  other  paint- 

ers until  critical  interest  in  his  art  revived  in  the 
20th  cent  Characteristic  of  his  style  is  a  bold  use 
of  nocturnal  lighting  effects  and  marked  simplifica- 
tion of  plastic  form,  suggestive  of  the  influence  of 
Caravaggesque  naturalism,  possibly  through  Ge- 


records  and  even  letters  were  in  Latin  (see  PATRJS- 

TIC    LITERATURE,    MEDIEVAL   LATIN    LITERATURE, 

ROMAN  LAW)  The  literature  of  the  RENAISSANCE 
represents  a  conscious  attempt  to  recapture  the 
classical  spirit  Most  distinguished  men  cultivated 
Latin,  and  many  of  them  succeeded  in  writing  a 
Latin  style  that  stands  comparison  with  classical 
Latin  models.  PETRARCH  and  BOCCACCIO  regarded 
then*  works  in  Latin  as  highly  as  those  in  Italian 
Such  humanists  as  Poooio  BRAOCIOLINI,  POLITIAV, 
PONTANO,  and  Pius  II  were  accomplished  Latin 
writers.  Of  the  prose  writers  in  Latin  at  this  period 
ERASMUS  was  the  gre 


, 

rard  van  Honthorst  Of  his  few  known  works  out- 
standing examples,  outside  of  those  in  the  French 
national  museums,  are  the  Education  of  the  Virgin 
(Fnck  Coll ,  New  York)  and  8t  Sebastian  (Berlin 
Mus  collection). 
La  Tour,  Maurice  Quentin  de  (mores'  katS  du  la 


rose  writers  in  LAtm  at  this  period  141  Tour,  Maurice  yuentm  oe  (mores'  Kate  au  la 

3  greatest    He  attacked  violently  toor') ,  1704-88,  French  pastehst    He  early  devoted 

the  all-pervasive  Ciceronianism  of  the  time,  which  himself  to  portraiture  in  pastel    From  1737  to  1774 

was  making  Latin  writing  again  a  matter  of  tour  de  he  exhibited  at  the  Salon  over  150  remarkable  por- 

force    Good  Latin  poets  have  been  fewer  since  the  traits      His  spirited  and   penetrating  likenesses 


, i  poets 

Renaissance,  but  two  famous  men  are  among  them, 
George  BUCHANAN  and  JOHN  MILTON  Latin  liter- 
ature, as  such,  by  the  20th  cent  is  nearly  dead, 
for  its  cultivation  is  limited  to  the  ever-narrowing 
circles  of  classicists  and  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  adds  new  matter  to  the  liturgy  only 
rarely  and  confines  use  of  extra-liturgical  Latin  to 
official,  nonhterary  documents  See  Tenney  Frank, 


brought  him  an  immense  popularity  which  lasted 
throughout  his  life  His  work  is  still  highly  prised. 
Among  his  famous  sitters  were  Marie  Lesiczynska, 
Mile  Diderot,  Crebillon,  Voltaire,  Louis  XV,  Mme 
de  Pompadour  (a  full-length,  hfe-size  portrait  in 
pastel),  Marshal  de  8axe,  and  Mile  FoL  Most  of 
his  work  is  in  the  Louvre  and  in  the  museum  of  his 
native  Samt-Quentin. 
La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  Theophile  Malo  Corret  de 


Life  and  Literature  in  the  Roman  Republic  (1930),  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  Theophile  Malo  Corret  de 

H   J   Rose,  Handbook  of  Latin  Literature  from  the  (taoffil'  mftlo'  kAra'  du  la  «Sor'  dSver'nyu),  1743- 

Earluxt  Time$  to  the  Death  of  St  Augustine  (1937)  1800,  French  soldier     He  entered  the  army  and 

Latin  Monetary  Union.    In  1865  France,  Belgium,  was  a  captain  by  1779  In  the  wars  of  the  American 


Italy,  and  Switzeiland  (joined  in  1868  by  Greece) 
agreed  to  regulate  their  national  coinage  on  a  uni- 
form basis  Their  coins  thus  became  freely  inter- 
changeable The  First  World  War  disrupted  the 
system,  which  was  abandoned  in  1927 

Latin  Road:  see  ROMAN  ROADS 

Latins,  m  ancient  times,  inhabitants  of  Latium,  par- 
ticularly of  the  great  plain  of  Latium.  They  suc- 
ceeded an  earlier  people,  whom  they  probably  ab- 


Revolution  he  fought  with  Spanish  forces  against 
the  British  at  Minorca  Although  an  aristocrat,  he 
fought  for  the  revolutionists  in  the  French  Revo- 
lutionary Wars  He  was  in  1795  captured  by 
British  corsairs  and  imprisoned  until  he  was  ex- 
changed in  1797  He  fought  in  the  Swiss  campaign 
La  Tour  d'Auvergne  was  notable  for  his  bravery 
and  modesty,  when  he  refused  promotion  he  was 
officially  dubbed  the  "first  grenadier  of  France." 


He  WAS  killed  in  battle.  For  years  afterward  bis 
name  wa«  called  at  roll  call,  and  the  answer  was 
made  by  bis  comrades*  "Dead  on  the  field  of 
honor  1"  La  Tour  d'Auvergne  WM  also  a  scholar 
of  Gallic  antiquities  and  Celtic  languages  (espe- 
cially Breton). 

La  Trappe:  see  TRAPPISTU. 

LttreUfo,  Pierre  Andr«  (pyer'  Sdrft'  latra'yu),  1702- 
1833,  French  naturalist.  One  of  the  founders  of 
entomology,  he  erected  several  insect  orders  and 
arranged  the  insect  collection  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  He  wrote  extensively  on  insects  and  crus- 
taceans and  assisted  Lamarck  and  Cuvier  m  some 
of  their  works. 

La  Trfmoille  or  La  Trimouille,  Georges  de  (zh6r*h' 
du  Itt  tramwa'yu  or  tremoo'yu) ,  o  1385-1446,  favor- 
ite of  Charles  VII  of  France,  sometime  chamber- 
lain to  John  the  Fearless  of  Burgundy  He  was 
captured  by  the  English  at  Aginoourt  (1415),  and 
he  later  served  as  a  mediator  between  John  and 
the  dauphin,  Charles  VII  Having  become 
Charles's  favorite  after  the  murder  of  Pierre  de 
Giac  (1427),  he  opposed  Joan  of  Arc  and  by  his 
ruthless  policies  plunged  France  into  anarchy 
Overthrown  (1433)  by  a  coalition  under  Constable 
de  Richemont  (ARTHUR  III  of  Brittany),  he  joined 
the  PRAOUKRI&  (1440)  but  was  later  pardoned 

La  Tremoille  or  La  Trimouille,  Louis  de  (Iwo),  1460- 
1525,  French  general,  grandson  of  Georges  de  la 
Tremoille  He  commanded  the  army  which  in- 
vaded Brittany  m  1488  and  subsequently  fought  in 
the  ITALIAN  WARS,  notably  at  Fornovo  (1495), 
Mangnano  (1515),  and  Pavia  (1525) 

Latrobe,  Benjamin  Henry  (Benjamin  Henry  Bone- 
valLatrobe)  (lutrfib'),  1766-1820,  American  archi- 
te<  t,  b  Yorkshire,  England,  of  Ameru  au  parents 
He  is  ( onsidered  the  first  professional  architect  in 
the  United  States  Latrobe  received  his  training 
both  m  architet  ture  and  in  engineering  m  England 
and  practiced  successfully  in  London  After  the 
death  of  his  first  wife  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
arriving  in  Norfolk  in  1796  He  practiced  his  pro- 
fession there  and  in  Richmond  until  1799,  when  he 
went  to  Philadelphia  In  1803  President  Jefferson 
appointed  him  surveyor  of  public  buildings  Be- 
sides building  remden*  es  in  Washington,  Philadel- 
phia, and  other  uties,  Latrobe  did  much  monu- 
mental work  and  introduced  Greek  forms,  an  im- 
portant element  of  the  <  lassie  revival  His  design 
(1799)  for  the  Bank  of  Penns>  Ivariio  m  Philadel- 
phia was  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  Ionic  temple,  and 
his  Bank  of  the  United  States  (completed  by 
William  Strickland,  1819-24),  now  the  old  Phila- 
delphia Custom  House,  was  patterned  after  tho 
Parthenon  These,  together  with  his  Roman  Cath- 
olic cathedral  in  Baltunore  (1805-18)— the  first 
cathedral  built  in  the  United  States — make  a 
group  expressive  of  tho  best  monumental  architec- 
ture of  the  time  Other  works  are  St.  John's 
Church  in  Washington  (1816)  and  the  penitentiary 
in  Richmond,  Va  (1797-1800)  His  design  for 
Sedgeley  (1800),  a  residence  near  Philadelphia,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  first  executed  example  of  the 
Gothicjrevival  in  the  country  After  the  burning  of 
the  Capitol,  he  was  engaged,  from  1815  to  1817,  in 
rebuilding  Latrobe's  son  Henry  Latrobe  had  been 
sent  to  New  Orleans  to  construct  the  ut>'s  water- 
works after  his  father's  design,  but  died  of  j  el  low 
fever  in  1817  In  1818  Latrobe  sailed  to  New  Oi- 
leans  to  complete  the  project,  bringing  his  family 
overland  in  1820  He  too  died  of  yellow  fever.  See 
Latrobe's  diary  of  his  tripe  to  New  Orleans  and  his 
stay  there,  ImvreMion*  respecting  New  Orleans  (ed 
by  Samuel  Wilson,  Jr  ,  1960)  His  other  sons  were 
John  II  B  LATROB  Baud  Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe. 
1806-78,  an  engineer  'He  served  (1847-75)  aa 
chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  RR,  laying 
out  the  line  between  Washington  and  Baltimore, 
between  Harpers  Ferry  and  Cumberland,  and  over 
the  mountains  between  Cumberland  and  Wheeling, 
a  major  engineering  feat. 

Latrobe,  John  Hazlehurst  Boneval,  1803-91,  Amer- 
ican philanthropist,  son  of  Benjamin  H  Latrobe 
He  studied  law,  and  from  1828  until  his  death  he 
was  regularly  retained  as  counsel  for  the  Baltimore 
A  Ohio  RR,  but  he  appeared  m  many  independent 
cases.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  much  interested 
in  the  progress  and  welfare  of  Baltimore  and  did 
much  for  Druid  Hill  Park  He  was  a  founder  of  the 
Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Mechanic 
Arts  and  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society.  He 
was  a  prominent  supporter  of  the  African  coloniza- 
tion of  Liberia  and  in  1853  succeeded  Henry  Clay 
as  president  of  the  American  Colonization  Society 
See  John  E  Semmes,  John  H,  B.  Latrobe  and  Hi* 
Times  (1917). 

Utrobe  (lutrdb'),  industrial  borough  (pop.  11,111), 
8W  Pa  ,  ESE  of  Pittsburgh;  mo.  1864.  It  has  coke 
and  metal-products  works.  St.  Vincent  College 
(Catholic;  for  men,  1846)  »  here. 

Lttrociniunr  see  EUTYCHES 

Lttta,  town  (pop.  1,334),  NE  S.C.,  NE  of  Florence, 
m  a  cotton  and  tobacco  area 

Latter-Day  Saints,  Church  of  Jssu*  Christ  of,  name 
of  the  religious  sect  founded  (1830)  at  Fayette, 
N.Y.,  by  Joseph  Smith  The  headquarters  are  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  Its  members,  now  numbering 
more  than  a  million,  are  generally  called  Mormons 


Crow  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITAL*.  Ta«  key  to  frowuwktioa  facet  pace  1. 


«b*  tholr  Wstey,  see  MoauoKa).  Tbeir  beliefs  aw 
based  primarily  on  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  a  translation  of  inscriptions  on  tablets  of 
gold  revealed  to  Joseph  Smith  (for  the  story  of  dis- 
covering them,  see  SMITH,  JOBBPH),  on  revelations 
made  to  Smith  and  contained  in  the  volume  Doc- 
trines and  Covenants,  on  later  revelations,  and  on 
The  Pearl  of  Great  Price  (sayings  attributed  to 
Moses  and  Abraham).  The  Book  of  Mormon  is 
primarily  a  record  ascribed  to  the  prophet  Mormon 
and  recounting  the  early  history  of  peoples  in 
America  from  the  Diaspora  to  A  D  600.  In  a 
further  vision  priesthood  was  conferred  upon  Smith 
and  upon  an  associate,  Oliver  Cowdery.  The 
Church  was  then  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  priest- 
hood of  the  two  orders  of  Aaron  and  Melchizedek 
The  Aaronic  priesthood  (deacons,  teachers,  and 
prieaU)  IB  primarily  concerned  with  the  temporal 
affairs  of  the  Church,  that  of  Melchizedek  (elders, 
seventies,  and  high  priests)  with  the  spiritual  lead- 
ership Both  are  represented  in  the  Comic  il  of 
Twelve  (the  Apostles)  and  in  the  first  presidency 
(the  piesident  and  two  <  ounselois  —three  high 
priests  vested  with  supreme  authority)  The  terri- 
torial divisions  of  the  Mormon  settlements  are 
wards,  each  ward  having  a  bishop  and  two  counse- 
lois.  Several  striking  characteristics  have  marked 
the  Church  One  is  the  importance  of  revelation, 
for  many  practices  and  doctrines  have  twen  estab- 
lished bv  revelations  ui  vision  to  the  spiritual 
leaders  Another  is  the  interdependence  of  temporal 
and  spiritual  life,  the  tithing,  and  attention  to 
community  welfare  A  thud  is  the  vigorous  prose- 
lytizing wnich  has  in  the  course  of  a  century  and  a 
quarter  raised  the  Church  fiorn  a  handful  of  follow- 
ers to  its  present  great  size 

Latter  Day  Saints,  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of,  formed  among  the  faithful  of  the  c  hurch 
founded  by  Joseph  SMITH  They  reorganized  the 
organization  in  1852,  and  since  that  time  it  has 
been  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Chun  h  of 
JOSUH  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  with  its  head- 

rirtors  m  Salt  Lake  City.  The  headquarters  of 
Reoigamzed  Church  were  first  at  Piano,  111  , 
until  1881,  then  at  Lainoni,  Iowa,  until  1004,  and 
since  1 904  ui  Independent  o,  Mo  The  doc  tnnes  of 
the  Church  are  derived  from  the  Bible,  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price  (savings  as- 
cnbod  to  Moses  and  Abraham),  and  the  revela- 
tions made  to  Joseph  Smith 

Lattimore,  Owen  (6'In  la'tlmdi"),  1900-,  American 
author  and  educator,  b  Washington,  D  C'  He  was 
educated  (1916- 19)  at  St  Bees  School,  Cumber- 
land, England,  and  did  graduate  research  (1928- 
29)  at  Harvard  From  1920  to  1926  ho  was  en- 
gaged in  business  and  newspaper  work  in  China 
Afterwards  he  traveled  and  did  research  for  various 
organisations  in  China,  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and 
Chinese  Turkistan,  writing  sue  h  books  as  The 
Desert  Road  to  Turkestan  (1928),  High  Tartary 
(1930),  Manchuria  Cradle  of  Conflict  (1932),  and 
The  Mongols  of  Manchuria  (1934)  He  edited 
(1934-41)  the  journal  Pacific  Affairs  and  in  1938 
was  made  director  of  the  Walter  Hines  Page  School 
of  International  Relations  at  Johns  Hopkins  In 
the  Second  World  War,  Lattimore  was  adviser 
(1941-42)  to  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  in 
China,  deputy  director  (1943-44)  of  Pacific  oper- 
ations in  the  Office  of  War  Information,  and  eco- 
nomic adviser  (1945-46)  to  the  Japanese  Repara- 
tions Commission  In  1950  he  was  ac  cused  by  Sen 
Joseph  R  McCarthy  of  being  Russia's  top  espio- 
nage agent  ui  the  United  States,  but  subsequent  in- 
vestigation cleared  him  of  the  charges  Among  his 
other  books  are  Inner  Asian  Frontiers  of  China 
(1940),  America  and  Asia  (1943),  Solution  in  Asia 
(1945),  Pivot  of  Asia  (1950),  and  Oideal  by  Slander 
(1950) 

La  Tuque  (la  tiik'),  town  (pop  7,919),  S  Quo  ,  on 
the  St  Maurice  river  and  NW  of  Quebec.  A  hat- 
shaped  rock  on  the  river  bank  gave  the  town  its 
name  La  Tuque,  in  a  lumbering  and  farming 
count!  y,  was  established  as  a  trading  post  in  the 
French  period,  it  grew  after  the  advent  of  the 
railroad  in  1908  It  is  a  pulp-nulling  center  with  a 
hydroelectric  power  station 

Latvia  (l&t'veu),  Lettish  Latvija,  republic  (24,900  sq 
mi  ,  1935  pop  1,950,602),  NE  Euiope,  since  1940  a 
constituent  republic  of  the  USSR,  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1950  still  unrecognized  as  such  by  the 
United  States.  It  borders  on  Estonia  m  the  north, 
Lithuania  in  the  south,  the  Baltic  Sea  with  the 
Gulf  of  Riga  in  the  west,  the  RSFSR  in  the  east, 
and  Belorussia  in  the  southeast  RIGA  (the  capi- 
tal), Liepaja,  Daugavpils,  Cesia,  and  Jelgava  are 
the  chief  cities  Latvia  falls  into  four  regions  N  of 
the  Western  Dvma  river  are  Vidzeme  and  Latgale, 
which  were  parts  of  historic  LIVONIA,  S  of  the 
Dvma  are  Kurzeme  and  Zemgaie,  which  belonged 
to  the  former  duchy  of  COUKLAND  Dairying  and 


stock  raising  are  intensively  carried  on.  Primarily 
a  hilly,  agricultural  plain,  Latvia  also  has  valuable 
timber  resources.  Lumber  and  fine  and  heavy  ma- 
chinery are  the  chief  industrial  products.  Besides 
a  Russian  minority,  the  inhabitants  consist  of 
Lett*  and  of  the  ciosely  related  Latgalians,  both 
member*  of  the  Baltic  language  subfamily.  Luth- 
eranism  is  the  predominant  religion,  except  in 
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Latgale,  where  Roman  Catholicism  prevails.  The 
Letts  (after  whom  the  country  is  also  called  Lett- 
land)  were  conquered  and  Christianised  after  hard 
struggles  by  the  LIVONIA*  KNIGHTS  early  in  the 
13th  cent.  Their  country  formed  the  southern  part 
of  Livonia  until  1561,  when  Courland  became  a 
vassal  duchy  under  Polish  suzerainty  and  Livonia 
passed  to  Poland.  In  1629  Sweden  conquered 
Livonia  (save  Latgale),  which  it  lost  tn  turn  to 
Russia  in  1721.  With  the  first  and  third  partitions 
of  Poland,  Latgale  and  Courland  also  passed  to 
Russia  (1772,  1795)  The  entire  region  had  been 
dominated  since  the  times  of  the  Livoruan  Knights 
by  German  merchants,  settled  there  by  the  Han- 
seatic  League,  and  by  a  German  landowning  aris- 
tocracy, the  Letts  were  reduced  to  servitude  Un- 
der the  Russian  regime  these  German  "Baltic 
barons"  retained  their  power,  and  German  remained 
the  official  language  until  1885,  when  it  was  re- 
placed by  Russian  In  1817-19  the  serfs  were 
emancipated,  and  m  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent  a 
Lettish  national  revival  began  By  the  end  of  the 
19th  cent  Latvia  had  attained  great  agricultural 
and  industrial  prosperity  In  the  revolution  of 
1906  the  Letts  played  a  prominent  role,  and  bloody 
reprisals  were  rneted  out  Latvia  was  devastated 
in  the  First  World  War  Lettish  regiments  sup- 
ported the  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917.  and  m 
1918  the  independence  of  Latvia  was  pioclaimed 
Howevei,  parlv  m  1919,  Soviet  troops  briefly  occu- 
pied Latvia  They  were  expelled  by  the  Latvians, 
as  were  German  volunteer  bands  under  the  adven- 
turers Bermondt  von  der  Goltz  and  Rudiger  von 
der  Goltz  Peace  with  Russia  followed  in  1920 
Agrarian  reforms  expropriated  the  largest  land 
holdings  Latvia  had  a  parliamentary  regime  until 
1934,  when  Karhs  Ulmanw  established  a  reaction- 
ary dictatorship  In  Oct ,  1939,  Russian  pressure 
forced  Latvia  to  grant  the  USSR  several  naval  and 
military  bases,  a  subsequent  Latvian-German 
agreement  piovided  for  the  transfer  of  the  German 
minority  to  Germany  In  June,  1940,  Soviet  troops 
occupied  Latvia,  elections  held  under  Russian 
auspices  in  July,  1940,  resulted  in  the  absorption  of 
Latvia  into  the  USSR  as  a  constituent  republic 
Occupied  (1941-44)  bv  Gorman  troops,  it  was  le- 
conquered  by  Russia  Many  Latvians  fled  to  Ger- 
many on  the  approach  of  the  Russians  In  the 
post-war  years,  the  remaining  estates  were  at  first 
distributed  to  landless  peasants,  but  soon  collec- 
tivization of  the  farms  set  in  Indust  rial  expansion 
was  speeded  up  by  the  Communist  government 
Laube,  Heinnch  Rudolf  (hln'rlkh  roo'd&lf  lou'bu), 
1806-84,  Geiman  novelist  and  dramatist  Prom- 
inent in  the  Young  Germany  movement,  he  wrote 
two  aeries  of  historical  novels,  Dae  junge  Europa 
[young  Europe]  (1837)  and  the  nine-volume  Dtr 
deutsche  Kneg  (the  Gennan  war)  (18ft3-66),  travel 
sketches  and  stories,  and  several  plays,  among 
them  Die  Kailssrhule  (1847)  and  Graf  Essex  (1856). 
Laud,  William  (16d),  1573-1645,  English  church- 
man, arrhbishop  of  Canterbury  He  studied  at  St 
John's  College,  Oxford,  and  was  ordained  a  priest 
in  1601  From  the  beginning  Laud  showed  his  hos- 
tility to  Puritanism  He  became  president  of  St, 
John's  College  in  1611,  dean  of  Gloucester  in  1616, 
and  bishop  of  London  in  1 628  Laud  thought  of  the 
English  Church  as  a  branch  of  the  universal 
Church,  claimed  apostolu  succession  for  the  bish- 
ops, and  believed  that  the  Anglican  ntual  should 
be  prescribed  in  all  ( hurc  hes  To  ace  ompbah  his 
ends  Laud,  working  < losely  with  Charles  I,  tried  to 
eliminate  all  Puritans  from  important  positions  m 
the  Church  As  chancellor  of  Oxford  (from  1629)  he 
carried  out  many  reforms,  strengthened  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  dis<  iphne,  and  increased  the 
number  of  students  In  1633  Laud  became  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  continued  011  a  larger 
scale  his  efforts  to  enforce  High  Church  forms  of 
worship  m  the  Church  Through  the  court  of  high 
commission  and  the  Star  Chamber  he  persecuted 
and  imprisoned  many  nonconformists,  such  as 
William  Prynne  The  ty  rannv  of  his  courts  and  Ins 
identification  of  the  episcopal  form  of  c  hurch  gov- 
ernment with  the  absolutism  of  Charles  brought 
about  violent  opposition  not  onl\  from  the  Puritans 
but  also  from  those  who  were  jealous  of  the  rights 
of  Parliament  In  1637  he  decreed  the  Anglican 
prayer  book  compulsory  in  Scotland  and  thus  pre- 
cipitated the  Bishops'  Wars  between  Charles  and 
Scotland  Supporting  Charles  and  the  earl  of 
Strafford  to  the  end,  Laud  was  impeached  (1642) 
by  the  Long  Parliament  Found  not  guilty  of  trea- 
son by  the  House  of  Lords  (1643),  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Commons  through  a  bill  of 
attainder  The  courage  he  displayed  at  the  scaffold 
impressed  even  hia  enemies  See  biographies  by 
Arthur  Duncan-Jones  (1927),  Robert  Coffin  (1930), 
and  Hugh  Trevor-Roper  (1940) 
laudanum*  see  OPIUM 

Lander,  Sir  Harry  (to'dur),  1870-1950,  Scottish  bar- 
itone, popular  for  Ins  singing  of  ballads  and  comic 
soup,  many  of  them  hfe  own  composition  His 
original  name  was  MacLennan  In  the  Second 
World  War  he  emerged  from  retirement  to  enter- 
tain the  Allied  soldiers  He  was  knighted  in  1919 
See  his  autobiography,  Roamin'  tn  the  Gloamm' 
(1928),  and  his  reminiscences,  Wee  Drappiea  (1932). 
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ames  Maltland,  8th  e«ri  at  (mat'lund, 
lo'durdal),  1759-1839,  Scottnh  statesman  an<i 
author.  As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(1780-89)  he  was  strongly  Whig  and  opposed  the 
American  and  French  wars  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings 
and  attacked  (1794)  the  granting  of  a  pension  to 
Edmund  Burke  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lauder- 
dale  was  long  an  active  member  of  the  opposition, 
but  finally  became  a  Tory  He  wrote  many  politi- 
cal and  economic  tracts,  the  most  important  of 
whu  h  was  the  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of 
Public  Wealth  (1804;  enl  ed  ,  1819). 
Lauderdale,  John  MaitUnd,  duke  of  (16'durdal), 
1616-S2.  Scottish  politician.  He  entered  public 
life  as  a  Covenanter  and  was  one  of  the  parliamen- 
tary commissioners  to  treat  with  Charles  I  at  Ux- 
bndgo  (H>45)  In  the  complicated  dealings  which 
followed  ho  attached  himself  to  the  royalists  and 
gained  the  confidence  of  Charles  II,  with  whom 
ho  went  to  Scotland  (1650)  Captuied  at  Worces- 
ter (1651),  he  was  kept  prisoner  by  the  Puritans 
until  1060  C'harles  II  made  him  secretary  of  state 
(1660)  After  16<>7  he  was  all-powerful  in  Scotland, 
where  he  attempted  to  establish  the  supremacy  of 
the  crown  in  both  state  and  Church.  Although  a 
member  of  the  CABAL  ministry,  he  took  little  part 
in  EngliKh  affairs  Mad«  earl  of  March  and  duke  of 
Lauderdale  (Scottish)  in  1672,  he  was  raised  to  the 
English  peerage  a*  earl  of  GUI  If  or  d  and  made  a 
privy  councilor  in  1074  In  1677  his  use  of  High- 
land troops  to  suppress  conventicles  brought  at- 
tacks upon  him  He  kept  his  influence  by  in- 
tugues  until  1680,  when  his  health  broke  and  Par- 
liament undertook  to  force  his  resignation  In  1682 
he  gave  up  all  his  offices  Debauched,  arrogant,  un- 
scrupulous, but  able,  he  was  one  of  the  most  un- 
popular statesmen  of  the  court.  See  biography  by 
W  C  Mackenzie  (1923) 

Laudon  or  Loudon,  Gideon  Ernst,  Baron  von  (both 
g6'da6n  foist'  baron'  fun  lou'ddn),  1717-90,  Aus- 
trian field  marshal  In  the  Seven  Years  War  he  de- 
feated Frederick  II  of  Prussia  at  Kunersdorf,  and 
in  1789  he  captured  Belgrade  from  the  Turks. 
Laudonmere,  Rent  Goulaine  de  (rumV  goolen'  du 
lodfinyer ') ,  fl  1562-82, 1  rench  colonizer  m  Florida 
After  accompanying  Jean  RIBAUT  on  the  fiwt 
French  expedition  to  Honda  (1562),  he  led  a 
second  colonization  attempt  in  1564,  establishing 
Fort  Caroline  (named  for  Charles  IX)  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  St  Johns  nver  near  its  mouth  The 
colonists  soon  incuired  the  enmity  of  the  Tnduufip, 
rnanv  refused  to  work,  others  took  to  piracy,  and 
finally  most  of  them  mutinied  Fort  Caroline  was  in 
desperate  gttaita  when  Sir  John  Hawkins  appeared 
m  Aug  ,  1565,  and  sold  Laudonmere  food  and 
one  of  his  ships  He  was  prepared  to  sail  for  France 
when  Ribaut  arrived  vuth  supplies,  reinforcements, 
and  an  order  for  Laudonmere  to  return  to  answer 
charges  which  had  been  brought  against  him  His 
departure  was  delayed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Spanish  liibaut  Hailed  to  attack  them  at  St 
Augustine,  but  Pedro  MEK£NDEZ  DE  AviUfcs  at- 
tacked tort  Caroline  by  land  and  massacred  most 
of  those  left  there  by  Ribaut  Laudonmere,  one  of 
the  few  who  escaped,  finally  reached  France  in 
Jan  ,  1566  His  L'Histmre  notable  de  la  Flonde 
(1586)  was  translated  by  Richard  Hukluyt  as  A 
Notable  Historic  Containing  Foure  Voyages  Made 
by  Certayne  French  Captaynes  into  Florida  (1587) 
Laue,  Max  von  (maks'  fun  lou'u),  1879-,  German 
physicist,  studied  under  Max  Planck  From  1919 
he  was  professor  of  theoretic  physios  at  the  Univ. 
of  Berlin  He  worked  out  a  method  for  measuring 
X-ray  wave  lengths,  in  which  a  crystal  (rock  salt) 
is  used,  producing  diffraction  of  the  rays.  For  thai 
work  (which  also  made  possible  a  closer  study  of 
crystal  structure),  he  received  the  1914  Nobel 
Prize  in  Physics 

Lauenburg  (lou'unboork),  former  duchy,  now  ui 
SchleswiiK-Ilolstein,  N  Germany,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  lower  Kibe  Lauenburg  or  Lauenburg  an  der 
Elbe  (pop  10,613)  is  the  chief  citv  Conquered 
(12th  cent )  by  Henr\  the  Lion,  the  due  h\  of  Saxe- 
Lauenburg  was  (1181-1689)  the  fief  of  a  branch  of 
the  Ascaman  house  of  Saxonv  ,  when  that  d\  nasty 
was  extinguished,  it  passed  to  the  house  of  Han- 
ovw  The  Congress  of  Vienna  awarded  (1816)  the 
duchy  to  Prussia  and  made  it  a  member  state  of 
the  German  Confederation,  but  Prussia  ceded  it  to 
the  Danish  crown  m  exchange  for  W  Pomeraiua, 
this  exchange,  however,  did  not  affect  the  member- 
ship of  Lauenburg  m  the  confederation  In  the 
Danish  war  of  18«14  the  due  hv  was  seized  by  Prussia 
and  Austria,  and  Austria  soon  afterward  ceded  its 
rights  to  Prussia,  which  incorporated  it  into 
Schleswig-Holstein  In  1890  Bismarck  received  the 
title  duke  of  Lauenbun?.  which,  however,  he  never 
used 

laughing  gas,  colorless  gas  with  a  sweetish  taste  and 
odor  It  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
known  as  nitrous  oxide,  is  soluble  in  water,  boils  at 
-89  5°C  ,  and  solidifies  at  -102.4°C.  It  la  lique- 
fied without  difficulty,  its  critical  temperature  be- 
ing 36  5°C  It  supports  combustion  but  does  not 
provide  oxygen  for  respiration  It  is  prepared  by 
heating  ammonium  nitrate  (care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  an  explosion),  which  breaks  up  into  the 
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oxide  and  water.  Nitrous  oxide  was  discovered  by     to  Apollo.  In  America  laurel  ia  usually  cultivated 


Joseph  Priestley  in  1772  when  he  removed  oxygen 
from  mtne  oxide  by  the  action  of  moistened  iron 
filings,  and  its  properties  were  latei  investigated 
by  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  It  is  widely  used  to  pro- 
duce anesthesia  in  dental  extractions  and  minor 
operations,  the  name  laughing  gas  being  given  be- 
-  -  '  '  '  gliy  ' 


cause  a  common  aftereffect  is  a  laughing  hysteria 
Laughlin,    James    Laurence    (l.VHln),    1*50-1933, 

American  economist,    b    Deerheid,   Ohio,   Ph  D 

Harvard,  1876     He  was  a  distinguished  teacher, 

and  as  head  of  the  department  of  political  economy 

at  the  IJuiv  of  Chicago  (1892-1910)  he  gathered  a 

group  of  brilliant  men  A  classicist  and  follower  of 

Mill  m  economic  theory,  ho  nevertheless  encour- 
aged such  unorthodox  thinkers  as  Thorstem  Veblcn 

and  Weslev   C    Mitchell      He  edited  (1892-1933) 

the  Journal  of  Political  Economy     Laughhn's  chief 

interests  were  in  currency  and  monetaiv  pioblems,    Laureldale,  industiial  borough  (pop  3,397),  SE  Pa  , 

and  he  served  as  aclvisei  to  various  state  and  na-     near  Reading,  settled  1902,  me   1930    It  has  knit- 

tioual  governments      In   1894-95  he  reorganized      ting  mills 

the  monetaiy  s\stem  of  Santo  Domingo     He  latei    Laurel  Run,  borough  (pop   1,057),  Luzernc  co  ,  NE 

urged  reform  of  the   US    Federal   Rescue   Act       Pa  ,  neai  Wilkes-Barre,  mo   1881 

Important  among  his  prolific  writings  is  A  Neiv    Laurel  Springs,  boiough  (pop    1,344),  SW  N  J,  SE 

Exposition  of  Money,  Credit,  and  Prices  (1931)  of  Camden,  me    1913 

Launay.vicomtede  seeGiRARDiN.DfciPHiNEGAYDE     Laurencin,   Mane   (mure'  lOrSsP'),  1885-,  French 
Launcelot  of  the  Lake,  Sir  see  ARTHURIAN  LHGEND       painter  and  punt  maker    Sho  studied  undei  Car- 


as  a  tub  plant  and  pruned  to  a  formal  shape  The 
leaves — commonly  sold  as  bay  leaves— are  used  as 
a  flavoring,  particularly  in  certain  meat  dishes  and 
soups,  they  were  formerly  used  in  medicine  Other 
plants  with  dark,  glossy  leaves  similar  to  those  of 
the  laurel  are  often  called  laurel,  these  include 

MOUNTAIN  LAUREL.  CALIFORNIA  LAUREL,  and  great 

laurel  or  RHODODENDRON  The  cherry  laurel,  known 
also  as  laurel  (Laurocerasua  officinulis  or  Prunua 
lauroceraaua) ,  is  an  Old  World  evergieon  shrub  or 
tree  cultivated  in  the  United  States  in  the  milder 
regions  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  though  they  con- 
tain HYDROCYANIC  ACID,  arc  sometimos  used  as  a 
flavoung  and  in  making  cherry  laurel  water  A 
similar  and  i  elated  species  native  to  the  South 
(Ijaurocerasus,  01  Prunus,  ctirohniana)  is  also  called 
cherry  laurel 


Launceston  (Idn'sdstun,  Ifln'-),  city  (pop  37,724), 
on  N  Tasmania,  Australia,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
North  Esk  and  South  Esk,  founded  1805  Second 
city  of  the  state  in  size,  it  is  a  port  and  the  center  of 
a  rich  agricultural  aiea  There  are  woolen  mills  and 
brassworks,  the  principal  exports  are  dairy  prod- 
ucts, flour,  and  lumbei 

launch,  small  motor-propelled  BOAT,  usually  open, 
but  sometimes  with  a  small  cabin  Launches  are 


fiore  and  wan  influenced  by  the  fauviht  and  cubist 
movements  By  1918  she  had  achieved  her  highly 
personal  style,  which  became  extrcmelv  popular 
and  which  alteied  very  little  subsequenth  It  is 
characterized  hv  extreme  simplification  of  form, 
flat  and  highly  decorative  surface,  and  delicate  pas- 
tel coloi  s  Young  girls  are  a  favorite  subject  Lau- 
rencin is  represented  in  galleries  of  contemporary 
art  ever}  where 


used  for  short  pleasure  ciuises  on  uvero  and  along    Laurens,  Henry  (IcVrunz),  172i-92,  Amencan  Revo- 


coasts  and  also  for  carrying  officials  and  sometimes 
passengers  to  and  from  ocean  liners  The  largest  of 
a  ship's  boats  is  also  called  a  launch  and  may  be 
propelled  by  steam,  motor,  or  sail ,  it  is  much  used 
for  carrying  men  and  stores  to  and  from  shore 
laundry,  a  commercial  plant  for  washing  clothing 
and  household  linens,  the  room  m  a  house  re- 
served for  washing,  and  the  opeiation  of  washing 
Laundering  has  always  been  one  of  the  major 
duties  of  the  housewife,  whether  the  work  was 
done  by  treading  or  beating  on  stones  or  by  boiling 
in  a  caldron  over  an  open  file  in  the  open  air,  the 
labor  has  required  both  strength  and  skill  The 
making  of  soap  and  compounding  of  bleaches  were 
household  duties  up  to  the  later  years  of  the  19th 
cent ,  when  commercial  soaps  and  various  cleans- 
ing and  disinfecting  agents  began  to  be  extensively 
manufactured  In  a  modern  domestic  laundry  the 
equipment  often  includes,  besides  the  electric 
washing  machine,  a  small  mangle,  electric  irons, 
racks  for  drying,  soaps,  bleaches,  bluing,  and 
starch  For  successful  laundering  an  abundant 


lutionary  statesman,  b  Charleston,  S  C  A  wealthy 
merchant  and  planter,  he  was  a  meml>er  (1757-64, 
1765  74)  of  the  South  Carolina  assembly  He  dis- 
appioved  the  Stamp  Act,  vet  felt  it  should  be  en- 
forced, but  the  Townshend  Acts  aroused  him  to 
real  ire,  patticularly  after  two  of  his  ships  were 
seized  He  wrote  (1769)  a  pamphlet  denouncing 
the  acts,  and  his  low  opinion  of  British  officials,  re- 
inforced bv  residence  (1771-74)  in  England,  drove 
him  to  promote  colonial  opposition  to  Britain,  in 
which  he  was  heat  tily  active  He  helped  to  organ- 
lie  the  state  of  South  Carolina  and  later  was  a 
member  of  the  Second  Continental  Congress  and 
its  president  (1777-78)  Sent  in  1780  as  U  S  com- 
missioner to  the  Netherlands,  he  threw  overboard 
the  unauthonzed  draft  of  a  U  S  -Dutch  treaty  pre- 
pared by  William  Lee,  but  it  was  recovered  Ho 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London  until  ex- 
changed (1781)  for  Cornwalhs,  and  the  treaty  was 
used  as  a  reason  for  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
Holland  Laurens  was  a  commissioner  to  negotiate 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1783)  but  arrived  too  late  to 


supply  of  water,  both  hot  and  cold,  is  necessary,      take  much  part  m  the  negotiations    See  biography 

careful  rinsing  and  a  different  treatment  of  white      by  D  D  Wallace  (1915) 

and   colored  fabrics  are  needed   for  satisfactory    Laurens,  John,  1754-82,  patriot  officer  m  the  Amer- 


results In  a  commercial  laundry  all  the  processes 
of  soaking,  washing,  sterilizing,  bleaching,  rinsing, 
bluing,  and  drying  are  highl>  mechanized  Most 
ironing  is  done  by  means  of  heated,  revolving 
rolls  or  specially  designed  prossers,  like  those  used 
for  shirts  Some  of  the  w  ork  is  hand  finished  Most 
laundries  do  "wet  wash"  and  "rough-dr>  "  work  to 
be  finished  in  the  home  Conditions  of  modern 
living,  such  as  the  employment  of  married  women, 


ican  Revolution,  b  Charleston,  S  (  ,  son  of  Henry 
Laurens  In  1777  he  joined  Washington's  staff  and 
fought  at  Brandy  wine  and  in  subsequent  battles, 
earning  a  reputation  for  braverv  and  ability  After 
serving  m  Rhode  Island  he  was  offered  a  lieutenant 
<  olonek)  ,  but  refused  it  because  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  promoted  over  his  seniors  The  intemperate 
criticism  of  Washington  bj-  Charles  LEE  caused 
Laurens  to  c  hallenge  Lee  and  fight  an  inconclusive 


concentration  of  population  in  cities,  and  small      duel     Going  to  the  South,  Laurens  was  captured 


apartments,  have  contributed  to  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  commercial  laundries  Improved  meth- 
ods of  sterilization  have  also  been  a  factor  in  the 
growth  of  public  laundries  A  more  recent  develop- 
ment is  the  shop  which  rents  the  use  of  washing 
machines,  driers,  and  sometimes  ironers  for  the 
family  wash 
Laura,  subject  of  the  love  poems  of  PETRARCH  She 


(1780)  when  the  British  took  Charleston,  but  was 
soon  exc  hanged  In  1781  he  was  sent  on  a  special 
and  sue  c  essful  mission  to  procure  money,  arms,  and 
supplies  He  showed  conspicuous  gallantry  in  the 
Yorktown  c  ampaign  and  drew  up  the  terms  for  the 
surrender  of  Cornwulhs  He  accompanied  Nathan- 
ael  Greone  on  a  moppmg-up  c  ampaign  in  the 
Carolina^  and  was  killed  in  a  minor  skirmish 


----,—    -.--      ,     .-  ,  -,r  -------------    ----- 

is  thought  to  be  Laura  de  Noves  (1308>-1348),  wife    Laurens  Op'runz)    1  Town  (pop   1,  104),  NW  Iowa, 

NW  of  Fort  Dodge,  me    1890     Rush  Lake  State 


of  Hugo  de  Sade,  but  this  has  not  been  proved 
Laurance,  John  (16'runs),  1760-1810,  American  Rev- 
olutionary officer,    b    near  Falmouth,   Cornwall, 
England,  son-in-law  of  Alexander  MacDougall    A 


, 

Park  is  near  2  Citj,  (pop  0,894),  co  seat  of  Lau- 
rens  co  ,  NW  SC  ,  NW  of  Columbia,  m  a  farm 
ttrea  Textiles  and  glass  are  manufactuied  here 


, 

lawyer,  he  was  judge  advocate  general  of  the  army    Laurent,  Robert  (16'rnt),  1890-  ,  American  sculptor, 
and  presided  at  the  tnal  of  Major  John  Andre       b  Brittany    He  came  tc  "     "        '"  ------ 


Later  he  succeeded  Rufus  King  as  a  Senator  from 
New  York  (1790-1800) 

Laurel.  1  Town  (pop  2,884),  SW  Del ,  on  Broad 
Creek,  laid  out  1802,  me  1883  Truck  products 
from  the  area  aie  packed  and  canned  here  Near 
b>  is  Christ  Church  (1771)  2  Town  (pop.  2,823), 
W  central  Md  ,  NE  of  Washington,  D  C  ,  pat- 
ented late  in  the  17th  cent.  It  has  a  large  race 
track  3  City  (pop  20,598),  a  co  seat  of  Jones  co  , 
SE  Miss  ,  SE  of  Jackson  and  on  Tallahala  Creek, 
founded  1881  It  is  a  processing  center  for  lumber 
and  farm  products  There  is  a  museum  of  art  in 


ly  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1902 
as  the  protege  of  Hamilton  Easter  Field,  Amencan 
painter  In  1908  he  wont  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
employed  by  a  frame  maker  and  acquired  experi- 
ence in  wood  carving  His  earliest  works  in  sculp- 
ture were  decorative  wood  panels  for  the  Field 
house  in  Brooklyn  Later  he  worked  in  many  ma- 
terials, hw  Goose  Girl  (Radio  City  Music  Hall,  New 
Yoik)  is  aluminum,  his  Awakening  (Whitney  Mus  , 
New  York)  is  bronze  Laurent  taught  at  the  Art 
Students  League  after  1927  He  IB  best  known  for 
his  sensitive  interpretations  of  the  figure,  which 
have  a  slightly  archaic  quality  and  charm 


Lauren  Rogers  Library  Near  by  is  a  U  S,  school  Laurentian  Mountains  (Idron'shun),  S  Que  ,  N  of 
and  reservation  for  Indians.  4  City  (pop.  2,754),  the  St  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  rivers,  rising  to  3,150 
S  Mont ,  on  the  Yellowstone  and  SW  of  Billings,  ft  in  Mont  Tremblant.  The  Gatineau,  L'Assomp- 
inc  1908  It  is  primarily  a  railroad  city  tion,  Lievre,  Montmorency,  and  St  Maurice  rivers 
laurel.  The  true  laurel — that  of  history  and  classical  rise  in  lakes  in  this  region,  which  is  a  popular  sum- 
literature — is  Laurut  nobrlu,  called  also  bay  and  mer  and  winter  resort 

sweet  bay     It  is  an  evergreen  tree  native  to  the  Laurentian  Plateau  (16ren'shiln,  Iu-)  or  Canadian 

Mediterranean  region,  where  to  the  ancients  it  Shield,  roughly  shield-shaped  region  of  rock,  the 

8  of  North  America.    The  first  part  of  tho 


,  , 

symbolized  victory  and  merit,  it  was  a  plant  sacred     nucleus 


continent  to  be  permanently  elevated  above  sea 
level,  it  has  remained  during  geologic  time  almost 
wholly  untouched  by  successive  encroachments  of 
the  sea  upon  the  continent.  It  stretches  SW  over 
Labrador  to  the  St  Lawrence,  includes  a  part  of 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  extends  NW  from 
Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Beaufort  Sea  E  of  the 
Mackenzie  basin.  Manj  geologists  include  the  bar- 
ren lands  of  Canada,  parts  of  islands  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  Greenland  It  is  the  earth's  greatest 
area  of  exposed  Archaean  roi  ks,  the  granite,  gneiss, 
and  schist  of  which  it  is  largely  composed  were 
probably  formed  during  the  AHC-HKO/OIC  KRA  Re- 
peatedly uplifted  and  eroded,  it  is  today  an  area 
of  low  relief  with  a  few  monadnoc  ks  and  low  moun- 
tain ranges  (including  tho  Torngat  and  the  Lauren- 
tian Mts  )  probably  eroded  from  the  plateau  during 
the  Cenozou  era  During  the  Pleistocene  opoc  h, 
ice  sheets  sc  ooped  out  numerous  lake  basins  and 
carried  away  muc  h  of  the  soil  of  the  region  The 
area  today  is  a  sourc  e  of  minerals,  timber,  and  fur- 
bearing  animals,  tho  numerous  lakes,  streams,  and 
waterfalls  are  capable  of  producing  vast  water 
power 

Laurentides  (16'runtldz,  Fr  lorated'),  town  (pop 
1,342),  S  Que  ,  on  L'Achigan  uver  and  SW  of  Joli- 
ette  Onginally  known  as  the  village  of  St  Lin,  it 
received  its  present  name  when  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1883  St  Lin  was  the  native  paush  of  Sir 
Wilfred  Laurior 

Launa,  Roger  of  see  ROC.ER  ot  LORTA 
Laurier,  Sir  Wilfrid  (ItVrea,  Fi  lorya'),  1841-1919, 
Canadian  statesman,  b  St  Lin  (now  Laurentides) 
Que  ,  studied  law  at  Me  Gill  Umv  His  premiership 
of  Canada,  tho  first  to  be  held  bv  a  French  Cana- 
dian, covered  15  years — the  longest  continuous 
term  m  the  history  of  the  dominion  Called  to  tho 
bar  in  1864,  he  practiced  for  a  short  time  in  Mon- 
treal, then  in  Arthabaska  From  his  first  speech  in 
the  Quebec  legislature,  to  which  he  was  elected  in 
1871,  his  notable  oiatory  was  recognized  He 
aeived  (1874  78)  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  he  worked  for  moderate  protection 
and  for  cooperation  between  the  French  and  British 
in  Canada,  an  objective  which  was  Laurier's  life- 
long concern  He  was  briefly  (1877-78)  a  mmistei 
in  the  cabinet  of  Alexander  Mackenzie  Then, 
while  the  Conservative  party  was  m  power,  he  was 
prominent  m  the  Liberal  opposition  in  Parliament, 
m  1887  he  succeeded  Edward  Blake  as  Liberal 
leader  As  prune  minister  of  Canada  from  1896  to 
1911,  Laurier  visited  England  m  1897  and  was 
knighted  bv  the  queen,  he  represented  Canada  at 
the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII,  at  the  colo- 
nial trade  conference  (1902)  in  London,  at  the 
imperial  conferences  of  ^907  and  191 1,  and  at  the 
coronation  of  George  V  When  in  1911  his  part> 
met  defeat  on  the  question  of  trade  reciprocity  with 
the  United  States,  he  resigned  The  \ears  of  his 
premiership  witnessed  Canada's  steady  growth  and 
progress  Ambitious  for  the  development  of  the 
dominion,  but  within  the  framework  of  the  empire, 
Laurier  was  committed  to  such  policies  as  the 
development  of  Western  territories,  building  of 
railroads,  tariff  arrangements  with  the  United 
States  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  and  Canadian  con- 
trol of  its  own  defences  As  leader  of  the  Liberal 
opposition  during  the  First  World  War  ho  sup- 
poi  ted  Great  Britain,  but  opposed  conscription  and 
refused  to  form  a  coalition  with  the  Conservative 
government  of  Canada  in  1917  See  biographies  by 
O  D  Skelton  (2  vols  ,  1921),  J  W  Dafoe  (1922), 
and  John  Wilhson  (rev  ed  ,  1926) 
Laurinburg,  town  (pop  5,686) ,  co  seat  of  Scotland 
co  ,  8  N  C  ,  near  the  S  C  line  SSW  of  Fayetteville, 
in  a  cotton,  fruit,  and  gram  area  Lautmburg  In- 
dustrial Institute  (Negro)  is  hero 
Laurion  (16'rPun)  or  Lavrion  (lav'reon),  Latin  Lau- 
num,  city  (pop  6,680),  E  central  Greece,  in  Attica, 
a  port  on  the  Aegean  Sea  There  are  lead-zinc, 
iron,  and  silver  mines  Silvei  has  been  mined  here 
since  ancient  tunes  and  contributed  to  the  pros- 
perity of  Athens  Laurion  was  also  formerly  known 
as  Ergastena 

Launston,  Jacques  Alexandra  Bernard  Law.  mar- 
quis de  (zhak'  alMcsft'dru  bhnur'  16'  marke'  du 
lOrestcV),  1768-1828,  marshal  of  Fiance,  grand- 
nephew  of  John  Law  He  fought  m  the  French 
Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Wars  and  won  par- 
ticular distinction  at  Wagram  (1809)  Louis  XVIII 
accepted  him  arid  made  him  a  nurquis  (1817)  and 
a  marshal  (1823).  In  1823  he  took  part  in  the 
invasion  of  Spam 
Laurium,  Greece  see  LAURION 
Laurium  (IcVreum),  residential  village  (pop  3,929), 
Koweonaw  peninsula,  extreme  N  Mich  ,  near  Calu- 
met, in  a  copper-mining  region,  me  1889  Its  in- 
habitants work  mainly  in  Calumot 
Lausanne  (lozan',  Fr.  fozan'),  city  (pop.  92,541,  in- 
cluding OUCHV),  capital  of  Vaud  canton,  SW 
Switzerland,  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Jorat  near  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  There  are  watchmaking  and 
printing  industries.  The  city  has  been  a  meeting 
place  of  many  international  conferences  and  is  a 
well-known  resort  city.  Lausanne  has  a  13th-cen- 
tury cathedral  (Notre  Dame)  It  is  the  seat  of  tho 
Swiss  federal  tribunal  An  episcopal  see  since  the 
late  6th  cent ,  it  was  ruled  by  prince-bishops  in  the 
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Middle  Ages  till  1636,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
Bern  and  accepted  the  Reformation.  Bernese  rule 
ended  in  1798,  and  Lausanne  became  the  capital  of 
the  newly  formed  canton  of  VAUD  Here  Edward 
Gibbon  in  his  youth  courted  the  future  Suzanne 
Necker,  and  here  he  later  wrote  part  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  Voltaire  and  Dickens,  among  many  other 
celebrities,  also  lived  here  for  a  time  The  Umv  of 
Lauaanrie  watt  founded  as  a  Protestant  school  of 
theology  in  1537  and  became  famous  as  a  center 
of  Calvinism  It  was  made  a  university  in  1800 

Lausanne,  Conference  of,  1022-23  The  peace 
treaty  (see  SEVRES,  TitKvn  OF)  imposed  by  the 
Allies  on  Turkey  after  the  First  World  War  had 
virtually  destroyed  Turkey  as  a  national  state  It 
was  not  recognized  by  the  nationalist  government 
under  Kemal  Pasha  (later  known  as  ATATURK) 
After  the  nationalist  victory  over  the  Greeks  and 
the  overthrow  of  th«  sultan,  Kemal 's  government 
was  in  a  position  to  request  a  new  peace  treaty 
Accordingly,  the  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres 
and  delegates  of  the  USSR  (excluded  from  the  pre- 
vious treaty)  met  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland  After 
lengthy  negotiation  a  peace  treaty  was  signed  in 
1923  Turkey  recovered  K  Thrace,  several  Aegean 
islands,  a  strip  along  the  Sy  nan  border,  the  Smyrna 
district,  and  the  internationalized  Zone  of  the 
Straits,  whuh,  however,  was  to  remain  demilita- 
rized and  remain  subject  to  an  international  con- 
vention (see  (DARDANCLLKH)  Turkey  recovered 
full  sovereign  rights  over  all  itn  toi  ritory ,  and  for- 
eign zones  of  influence  and  c  apitula turns  (see  OTTO- 
MAN EMPIRE)  were  abolished  Outside  the  Zone  of 
tlie  Straits,  no  limitation  was  imposed  on  the  Turk- 
ish military  establishment  No  reparations  were 
exacted  In  return,  Turkey  renounced  all  claims 
on  former  Turkish  territories  outside  its  new  boun- 
daries and  undertook  to  guarantee  the  lights  of  its 
minorities  A  separate  agreement  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  piovided  for  the  c  ornpulsory  exc  hange 
of  minorities 

Lausanne  Pact,  1932   see  KLP \RATIONB, 

Lausitz    see  LUHA  i  IA 

Lausitzer  Neiese   bee  NEIBBE 

Lautaro  (louta'ro),  c  15.33-1557,  leader  of  the  AR\U- 
OANIAN  Indians  who  almost  succeeded  in  lecon- 
quenng  S  central  Chile  from  the  Spanish  Cap- 
tured while  a  youth  by  Pedio  de  VAMUVIA,  he  re- 
turned to  his  people  in  1553  to  begin  the  struggle 
for  freedom  In  a  memorable  hght  in  Deo  ,  155.1, 
near  Tucapel,  Lautaro  sent  one  Indian  band  after 
another  against  a  force  undei  Valdivia  Not  one 
Spaniard  escaped  death  \nning  at  nothing  less 
than  the  reronquebt  of  Chile,  he  won  several  more 
battles,  destroyed  cities  such  as  Concopcion,  and 
finally  advanced  on  Santiago,  the  capital  Francis- 
ro  de  Villagra  through  an  Indian  traitor  surprised 
Lautaro  in  his  strong  encampment,  and  in  the  des- 
perate conflict  Lautaro  fell  Resistance  continued 
under  CAUPOLIC  AN  Lautaro,  whofigmeim  Ercilla 
y  ZiSfiiga's  epic,  La  araucana,  later  became  the 
symbol  of  Chilean  independence 

Lauterbrunnen(lou'turbi6"6nun),  village  (pop  2,819), 
Bernese  Alps,  Switzerland  It  is  noted  for  its  many 
springs  and  waterfalls,  such  astheStaubbach,  which 
leaps  from  a  rock  980  ft  high,  and  the  Trummel- 
bach,  which  descends  in  five  cascades 

Lautrec,  Henri  de  Toulouse-  see  TOULOUSE-LAU- 
TREC MONFA,  HENRI  I>K 

Lautrec,  Odet  de  Foix,  vicomte  de  (6da'  du  fwu' 
vSkOt'  du  IfitrMc'),  1485-1528,  marshal  of  France 
in  the  ITALIAN  WARS  He  fought  at  Marignano 
(1515)  and  was  subsequently  governor  of  Milan 
Defeated  at  La  Bicocca  (1522),  he  was  forced  to 
evacuate  Italy,  he  i  etui  nod  at  the  head  of  the 
French  expedition  of  1527  and  reconquered  Milan 
but  died  besieging  Naples 

Lauzon  (lozo'),  town  (pop  7,877),  S  Que  ,  on  the  St 
Lawrence  just  NE  of  L6vis  and  opposite  lie 
d'Orleans  Settled  m  1047,  the  town  was  named  in 
1867  for  Jean  de  Lauaon,  governor  of  New  France, 
to  whom  the  seigniory  of  Lauzon  was  granted  in 
1636  It  is  a  shipbuilding  and  lumbering  town  with 
a  large  dry  dock  There  are  a  commercial  college 
and  a  convent 

Lauzun,  Antonin  Nompar  de  Caumont,  due  de  (Sto- 
ne' nopar'  du  komar  dtlk'  du  I5zu'),  1633-1723, 
French  courtier  and  soldier  He  was  sought  in 
marriage  by  Mile  de  MONTPENSIEH,  the  king  con- 
sented to  the  match,  but  forbade  it  three  days 
later  (1670)  Suddenly  imprisoned  (H>71),  Lauzun 
was  not  freed  till  1681  There  were  rumors  of  a 
secret  marriage  with  Mile  de  Montpensier,  to 
which  the  intimacy  of  their  relations  from  1681  to 
1684  and  his  mourning  at  her  death  (1693)  lend 
support.  They  quarreled  and  separated  in  1684 
Lauzun  brought  the  family  of  James  II  of  England 
to  safety  in  France  after  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
and  in  1689-90  he  commanded  the  Irish  expedition 
which  ended  m  failure  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 

lava  (la'vu),  igneous  ROCK  erupted  on  the  earth's 
surface  or  on  the  floor  of  the  sea  by  a  VOLCANO  or 
through  a  fissui  e  in  the  earth's  surface  The  term  is 
applied  both  to  the  liquid  which  issues  from  the 
earth  and  to  the  hardened  rock  In  its  state  before 
being  exposed  to  the  air,  liquid  rock,  mixed  with 
gases,  is  known  as  magma.  Lavas  are  composed 
chiefly  of  silica  and  the  oxides  of  aluminum,  iron, 
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magnesium,  calcium,  sodium,  and  potassium  Sili- 
ca, with  soda  and  potash,  predominates  in  the 
light-colored,  acid  f  el  sites,  iron  oxides,  lime,  and 
magnesia,  in  the  dark-colored,  basic  basalts.  Rock 
froth  forms  on  the  upper  part  of  a  lava  flow  if 
bubbles  solidify  before  the  gas  can  escape.  Light- 
colored,  glassy  froth  ia  pumice,  dark,  cindery  or 
slaggy  froth,  of  a  coarser  texture  than  pumice, 
makes  scoriae  Lava  flows  which  solidify  as  a  mass 
of  blocks  and  fragments  with  a  rough  surface  are 
called  block  lava,  those  which  solidify  with  a 
smooth,  ropy,  billowy  surface  are  known  as  corded 
lava  or  pahoehoe  Lava  is  sometimes  poured  out 
over  wide  regions  through  great  fissures  in  the 
eaith's  surface,  as  in  the  Columbia  river  plateau  of 
the  NW  United  States,  in  the  Doccan  plateau  of 
India,  and  in  Iceland  The  reasons  for  the  heat  and 
liquidity  of  magma,  its  exact  source,  and  the  causes 
of  its  use  in  the  earth  are  not  clearly  known,  and 
there  aio  conflicting  interpretations  dependent  on 
conflicting  hypotheses  of  the  earth's  oiigm  Those 
who  believe  the  earth  was  molten  either  at  the  be- 
ginning or  very  early  m  its  history  regard  the  heat 
and  liquidity  of  magma  as  survivals  of  such  a  state 
Those  who  hold  the  earth  to  have  been  solid  at  the 
beginning  geneially  explain  hot,  molten  matter  as 
the  result  of  subsequent  compression  or  of  radio- 
activity Suggested  causes  of  the  use  of  magma 
are  the  pressure  exerted  by  overlying  rock  or  m  the 
formation  of  faults  and  folds,  the  enclosed  gases 
undoubtedly  play  an  important  role 
Lava  Beds  National  Monument  gee  NATIONAL 

PAJIKH  AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

Lavaca  Bay   see  MATAUOHDA  BAY 

Laval,  Francois  Xavier  de  (fi  aswa'  z  \vya'  du  lavil') , 
1623 '-1708,  French  prelate  in  Canada,  first  bishop 
of  Quebec  Of  very  noble  family  (his  family  name 
in  full  was  Laval-Moritmorency),  he  gave  up  his 
large  patrimony  to  enter  the  Church  The  clergy  of 
New  France  was  under  the  archbishop  of  Rouen, 
and  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Jesuits  to  be  directly 
under  the  pope  that  caused  Laval  to  bo  sent  ("1659) 
as  vicai  apostolic  in  New  Fiance  \s  such  ana  later 
(1674-88)  as  first  bishop  of  Quebec,  he  was  the 
strongest  figure  of  the  Canadian  church  and  one  of 
the  most  powerful  in  the  colony  His  vigor — which 
continued  undimimshed  into  his  old  age — and  his 
stubborn  fight  for  what  he  considered  the  welfare 
of  his  people  made  the  Quebec  church  the  vital 
force  of  colonial  life  He  transformed  education 
and  founded  a  semmaiy  which  later  was  the 
nucleus  of  Laval  Univ  With  the  governors  he 
fought  bitterly ,  partly  because  they  attempted  to 
subordinate  missionary  effort  to  the  state  but 
more  because  the  bishop  was  determined  to  prevent 
the  debauching  of  the  Indians  bv  the  alcohol  of  the 
traders  Laval  went  back  (1679)  to  France  to  pro- 
test against  the  actions  of  Frontenac  and  the 
"brandy  parliament,"  and  though  he  did  not  get 
government  support,  Fronteuac  was,  nevertheless, 
recalled  in  1682  Laval  was  succeeded  as  bishop  by 
his  former  vicar  general,  Samt-Valhcr  Laval  testi- 
ly disapproved  some  of  the  new  bishop's  ways,  but 
the  Church  continued  strong  and  Laval's  influence 
continued,  he  administered  the  see  (1694-97,  1700- 
1708)  in  Saint- Valuer's  absence  Thus  to  the  end  of 
his  life  he  had  a  hand  in  the  building  of  New 
France  He  appears  as  a  ptmcipal  character  in 
Willa  Cather's  novel  Shadows  on  the  Rock  See 
biography  by  H  A  Scott  (1926) 

Laval,  Pierre  (py6r'  laval'),  1883-1945,  French  poli- 
tician Elected  (1914)  to  the  chamber  of  deputies 
as  a  Soc  mhst,  he  fought  in  the  First  World  War  and 
in  1924  returned  to  the  chamber  as  a  Republican 
(conservative)  He  held  various  cabinet  posts  un- 
der Pamleve,  Briand,  Tardieu,  Dournergue,  and 
Flandin,  and  was  premier  m  1931-32  and  m  1935- 
36  In  1931  Laval  conferred  with  President  Hoo- 
ver on  the  problem  of  WAR  DEBTS  His  fall  m  1936 
followed  the  publication  of  the  Hoare-Laval  plan, 


he  and  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  had  proposed  to  appease 
Mussolini  by  giving  Italy  a  large  part  of  Ethiopia 
Increasingly  conservative,  Laval  championed  Fran- 


co-German  cooperation  and  reached  new  promi- 
nence on  the  fall  of  France  in  1940  In  the  VICHY 
c»ovhRNMENT  under  Marshal  P6tam  he  became  for- 
eign minister  and  successor-designate  to  Petain 
but  in  Dec  ,  1940,  he  was  abruptly  dismissed  and 
replaced  by  DARLAN,  apparently  on  the  suspicion 
that  he  was  planning  to  overthrow  the  Petain 
regime  Passing  into  the  German-occupied  part  of 
France,  Laval  became  an  outspoken  advocate  of 
collaboration  with  Germany  P6tam  reinstated 
Laval  in  April,  1942,  and  gave  him  dictatonal 
powers  (Nov  ,  1942)  Laval  agreed  to  draft  labor 
for  Germany,  authorized  a  Fiench  fascist  militia, 
and  instituted  a  rule  of  terror  After  the  Allied  in- 
vasion of  France  ho  moved  (1944)  his  government 
to  S  Germany,  fled  (May,  1945)  to  Spam,  was  ex- 
pelled, and  flew  to  Austria.  There  he  surrendered  to 
American  forces,  who  extradited  him  to  France 
He  was  tried  for  treason  and  sentenced  to  death 
After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  suicide  he  was 
executed  Laval's  trial,  even  if  the  justice  of  the 
verdict  is  not  questioned,  was  conducted  m  an 
irregular  manner  which  was  denounced  by  many  as 
a  failure  of  justice.  Laval  defended  himself  bril- 
liantly and  tried  to  ascribe  patriotic  motives  to  his 


LAVENDER 

opportunist  policies     His  notes  for  his  defense, 

written  in  prison,  were  edited  by  his  daughter, 

Josee  Laval,  comtesse  do  Chambrun,  and  appeared 

in  English  as  The  Diaries  of  Purre  Laval  (1948). 

Laval  (UvoT).  town  (pop    28,171),  capital  of  Ma- 

yenno  dept  ,  NW  France,  m  Maine  The  Mayenne 
liver  divides  the  old  arid  modern  sections  of  the 
town,  which  was  founded  m  the  9th  cent  Laval 
has  boon  noted  for  its  linen  manufactures  since  the 
14th  cent  It  was  a  center  of  the  Chouans  m  the 
French  Revolution 

Laval  des  Rapides  (laval'  da  raped'),  town  (pop 
3,24'2),  on  lie  J6sus,  S  Que  ,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  lliMeie  des  Prairies  and  W  of  Montreal 

Lavalle,  Juan  (hwan'  lava'ya),  1797-1841,  Argen- 
tine genet al,  governor  of  Buenos  \ires  province 
(1828-29)  He  seivcd  (1816  24)  m  the  War  of 
Independence  and  (1820-28)  in  the  war  with 
Brazil  Returning  to  Buenos  Aires,  he  led  his 
troops  m  revolt  (Dec  1,  1828)  against  the  gov- 
ernor, Manuel  DoKKfcGO,  who  fled  LaAallo  was 
proc  lairned  governor  He  pursued  Dorrego,  defeat- 
ed him,  and  ordered  his  summary  execution  (Dec. 
13,  1828)  The  Argentine  provinces  protested,  a 
national  convention  pronounced  the  execution  high 
treason  Forces  commanded  by  Estauislao  Lopez, 
governor  of  Santa  I  e,  and  Juan  Manuel  de  Ros\s 
defeatod  Lavalle  (\pril,  1829),  who  took  refuge  m 
Montevideo  Vidcd  by  \rgontine  exiles  there  and, 
for  a  tune,  by  French  officials,  Lavalle  organized  an 
army  in  1839  and,  invading  Argentina,  campaigned 
against  Rosas  The  campaign  was  generally  unsuc- 
cessful, Lavalle  was  decisively  defeated  by  Manuel 
ORIBE,  an  ally  of  Rosas,  in  1811  He  was  killed 
when  attempting  to  reach  Bolivia 

Lavalleja,  Juan  Antonio  (hw  m'  untcVnyolavitya'ha), 
c  1786-1851,  Uruguayaji  revolutionist  After  serv- 
ing under  ARTK.AS,  Lavalleja  was  imprisoned  foi  a 
short  time  b\  Brazil,  then  in  control  of  Uruguay 
Subsequently  he  led  a  small  group — the  Thirty  - 
three  Immortals — in  a  declaration  of  independence 
fiom  Brazil  in  1825  To  secure  support  from  Buenos 
Aires  the  declaration  accepted  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  Provs  of  La  Plata  Aftoi  the  victory  of 
lTUZAiNc.6  (1827),  Uruguay  became  (1828)  an  in- 
dependent buffer  state  Two  bitter  nvals  sought  the 
presidency  in  1830 — Lavalleja  and  Fructuoso 
RIVKRA  Rivera  ultimately  won  power,  and  the 
disgruntled  Lavalleja  twice  (1832,  1834)  revolted 
unsuccessfully  From  exile  in  Buenos  Aires  he 
joined  Manuel  ORIBE  against  Rivera  After  the 
long  civil  war  (1843-51),  Lavalleja  was  one  of  a 
triumvirate  chosen  (1853)  to  govern  Uruguay,  but 
he  died  before  serving 

La  Valhere,  Louise  Francoise  de  la  Baume  Le  Blanc 
de  (Iwcz'  frflswaz'  du  la  bom'  lu  bla'  du  Id  valyer'), 
1644-1710,  French  beauty,  favorite  of  Louis  XIV 
Maid  of  honor  to  Louis's  sister-in-law,  Henrietta 
of  England,  she  became  the  king's  mistress  m  1661 
She  bore  him  four  children,  of  whom  two  died  in 
infancy  In  1667,  by  the  same  government  act 
which  legitimized  her  daughter,  she  was  created  a 
duchess  She  was  replaced  in  the  king's  affections 
by  Mrne  de  Montespan  In  1674  she  retired  to  a 
Carmelite  convent  and  became  celebrated  for  her 
pietv  See  Jules  Lair,  Louise  de  la  Valliere  and  the 
Youth  of  Louis  XIV  (1908) 

Laval-Montmorency,  Francois  Xavier  de.  see  LA- 
VAL, FRANCOIS  XAVIER  DE 

Laval  University,  at  Quebec,  Que  ,  Catholic,  partly 
coeducational,  French  language,  chartered  1852, 
an  outgrowth  of  a  seminary  established  1663  by 
Bishop  Laval  In  1876  a  branch  was  established  m 
Montreal,  which  in  1920  became  independent  as 
the  Univ  of  Montreal  Laval  has  faculties  of  arts, 
law,  medicine,  theology,  philosophy,  and  com- 
merce Plans  for  expansion  and  modernization 
were  made  in  1948  Affiliated  institutions  include 
numerous  "classical  colleges"  in  Quebec  prov  ,  St 
Dunstan's  Univ  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the 
Jesuit  College  m  \lberta 

Lavater,  Johann  Kaspar  (yo'han  knVpar  la'y  atur, 
lava'tur),  1741-1801,  Swiss  preacher  and  theo- 
logical writer  He  is  remembered  for  Ins  work  on 
physiognomy,  the  art  of  judging  character  from 
facial  characteristics 

Lavedan,  Henri  Leon  6 mile  (are'  lad'  amf-l'  l.ivuda') , 
1859-1940,  French  dramatist  His  comedies,  some 
of  which  were  produced  bv  Otis  Skinner  in  the 
United  States,  include  Le  Prince  d'Aunt  (1892), 
Lea  Deux  Xobl&saea  (1897),  Le  Marquis  de  Pnola. 
(1902,  Eng  tr,  1919),  Le  Dud  (1905,  Eng  tr . 
1906),  Le  Goat  du  vice  (1911),  and  Servir  (1913, 
Eng  tr  ,  Service,  1918)  He  was  also  known  for 
his  risqu6  novelettes  Lavodan  was  elected  to  the 
French  Academy  in  189N 

lavender,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Lavandula,  herbs  or 
shrubby  plants  of  the  mint  family,  most  of  which 
are  native  to  the  Mediterranean  legion  but  natural- 
ized elsewhere  The  true  lavender  has  grayish  foli- 
age and  small  blue  flowers  (w  hite  m  one  variety) 
It  id  popular  for  herb  gardens  and  is  cultivated 
commercially  (chiefly  in  France  and  England)  for 
the  fragrant  flowers,  valued  for  scenting  linens  and 
clothes  and  as  the  source  of  oil  of  lavender  The  oil 
is  distilled  for  use  m  perfumery,  m  toilet  prepara- 
tions (c  g  ,  lavender  water,  a  mixture  composed 
chiefly  of  lavender  oil  and  alcohol  with  perhaps 
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musk  or  civet  as  a  fixative),  and  in  medicine.  Lav- 
ender is  sometimes  used  as  a  flavoring  Spike  laven- 
der, a  broader-leaved,  less  fragrant  species,  yields 
spike-lavender  oil,  which  is  also  used  in  perfumery 
and  in  varnishes  and  porcelain  painting 
Ltveran,  Charles  Louis  Alphonse  (nhail'  IwS'  alfdV 
Iftvura'),  1845-1922,  French  physician  While  an 
army  surgeon  in  Algieis  he  discovered  (1880)  the 
parasite  which  causes  MALARIA  and  wrote  many 
treatises  on  this  subject  He  received  the  1907  No- 
bel Prize  in  Physiology  and  Medicine  for  hie  work 
on  protozoa  in  the  causation  of  disease. 
La  VSrendrye,  Pierre  Gaultler  de  Varennes,  tieur 

de-  gee  VARENPRYE 

La  Verne  (to  vurri'),  city  (pop  3,092),  8  Calif ,  E  of 
Los  Angeles,  me  1906  La  Verne  College  is  a 
Dunkard  foundation 

Lavery,  Sir  John  (la'vure),  1856-1941,  British  paint- 
er, leader  of  the  Glasgow  school  of  painting,  b  Bel- 
fast, studied  in  Glasgow,  London,  and  Pans  He 
enjoyed  international  honors  and  is  represented  in 
manv  European  and  British  galleries  He  was 
knighted  in  1918  Well-known  paintings  are  The 
Bridge  at  Ores  (Carnegie  Inst ,  Pittsburgh)  and 
The  Royal  Family  in  Buckingham  Palace  (National 
Portrait  Gall  ,  London)  A  portrait  of  Cardinal 
Hayes  is  at  Fordham  Umv  See  his  autobiography, 
The  Life  of  a  Painter  (1940) 

Langene,  Charles  Martial  Allemand  (snarl 'm&rsGfil' 
Slmft'  lav?«hur?'),  1825-92,  French  churchman, 
cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  b  near  Bavonne 
He  was  ordained  in  1849  and  became  prominent 
in  the  new  l§coles  d 'Orient  He  was  an  authority 
on  Islam  He  was  bishop  of  Nanty  (1863-H7), 
archbishop  of  Algiers  (1807-92),  and  archbishop 
of  the  reestablished  see  of  Carthage  (1884-1902) 
Hia  jurisdiction  included, all  French  Africa  His 
most  successful  efforts  were  directed  toward  Afri- 
can missions  to  Moslems,  and  he  founded  the 
White  Fathers  (the  Society  of  Missionaries  of 
Africa)  for  this  work  He  was  a  leader  in  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  Africa  Cardinal  Lavigerie 
made  a  sensation  when  (1890)  he  repudiated  royal- 
ism  and  called  on  Catholic  s  to  support  the  republic 
wholeheartedly 

Lavisse,  Ernest  (ern&f  laves'),  1842-1922,  French 
historian,  professor  at  the  Sorbcmne  His  earlier 
works  deal  chiefly,  with  the  history  of  Prussia 
Among  them  are  Etudes  sur  I'histoire  de  la  Pnuse 
(1879),  La  Jeunesse  da  grand  Frtderic  (1891,  Eng 
tr ,  The  Youth  of  Frederick  the  Great,  1891),  and 
Le  Grand  Frederic  avant  ton  avenfment  [Frederick 
the  Great  before  his  accession]  (1893)  Hia  chief 
fame  rests,  however,  on  his  brilliantly  successful 
editorship  of  several  large  collectively  written 
work*  With  Alfred  Rambaud  he  edited  Histoire 
generale  du  IV  tone  siede  &  not  jours  (12  vols  ,  1893- 
1901)  Alone,  he  edited  Histoire  de  France  depute 
let  engines  jutqu'b  la  revolution  (9  vols  in  18, 1900- 
1911)  and  Histoire  de  France  contemporaine  (10 
vols.,  1920-22)  Some  of  the  best  volumes  in  all 
three  collections  are  by  Lavisse  himself;  among  his 
distinguished  collaborators  were  Aulard,  Luchaire, 
Pirenne,  and  Seignobos  Their  volumes  are  a  syn- 
thesis of  political,  cultural,  economic,  and  social 
history  and  remain  a  model  for  similar  undertak- 
ings Lavisse  also  wrote  Souvenirs  (1912). 
Lavoisier,  Antoine  Laurent  (at wan'  I6r&'  lavwksya'), 
1743-94,  French  chemist  and  physicist,  a  founder 
of  modern  chemistry  He  studied  under  eminent 
men  of  his  day,  won  early  recognition,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1768.  Much 
of  his  work  was  the  result  of  extending  and  coordi- 
nating the  research  of  others,  hia  concepts  were 
largely  evolved  through  his  superior  ability  in  or- 
ganising and  interpreting  and  were  substantiated 
by  his  own  experiments  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
introduce  effective  quantitative  methods  in  the 
study  of  chemical  reactions  He  found  the  expla- 
nation of  combustion,  thereby  discrediting  the  phlo- 
giston theory,  and  explained  the  role  of  oxygen  in 
the  respiration  of  both  animals  and  plants  Hia 
classification  of  substances  is  the  basis  of  the  mod- 
ern distinction  between  chemical  elements  and 
compounds  and  of  the.  system  of  chemical  nomen- 
clature He  also  conducted  experiments  to  estab- 
lish the  composition  of  water  and  of  many  organic 
compounds  Lavoisier  was  appointed  director  of 
the  gunpowder  commission  (1775),  member  of  the 
committee  on  agriculture  (1785),  director  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  (1785),  member  of  the  com- 
mission on  weights  and  measures  (1790),  and  com- 
missioner of  the  treasury  (1791).  He  worked  to 
improve  economic  and  social  conditions  in  France. 
As  one  of  the  farmers  general,  charged  with  the 
collection  of  taxes,  he  was  guillotined  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror  His  works  include  TraiU  eltonen- 
taire  de  chimie  (1789)  and  the  posthumously  pub- 
lished Memoiret  de  chimie  (2  vols.,  1805).  See 
biographies  by  Douglas  McKie  (1935)  and  8.  J. 
French  (1941) 

La  Voisin:  see  POISON  AFFAIR 
Lavongai  (Iav6ng1),  volcanic  island  (o400  sq.  mi.; 
pop  c  5,000),  SW  Pacific,  in  the  BISMARCK  ARCHI- 
PELAGO and  part  of  the  Territory  of  New  Guinea. 
The  island  in  mountainous  and  densely  forested.  It 
was  formerly  called  Neu  Hannover,  later  New 
Hanover. 
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Ltvtmta,  city  (pop.  1,667),  NE  Ga.,  near  the  8,G. 
line  NE  of  Athens,  in  a  farm  area. 

Lavrion,  Greece  see  LAORION 

Law.  Andrew,  1748-1821,  American  composer,  b. 
Milford,  Conn.  He  wrote  rather  simple  hymn 
tunes,  being  opposed  to  the  florid  style  of  William 
Billings  In  his  Select  Harmony  ( 1778) ,  Collection  of 
Best  Tunes  and  Anthems  (1779),  and  other  compi- 
lations, he  collected  and  arranged  many  tunes  of 
other  composers.  He  was  one  of  the  firat  Americans 
to  arrange  hymns  with  the  melody  in  the  soprano 
instead  of  the  tenor  part,  and  he  devised  a  system 
of  notation  using  notes  of  various  shapes  and  dis- 
pensing with  the  staff.  The  latter  innovation  was 
virtually  ignored  m  New  England,  where  he 
worked,  but  something  like  it  was  later  used  m 
the  South  in  the  notation  of  gospel  songs  Law  was 
one  of  the  fust  Americans  to  write  about  music, 
his  Essays  on  Music  appearing  in  1814 

Law,  Andrew  Bonar  (bo'nur),  1858-1923,  British 
statesman,  b  Canada  He  went  to  Scotland  as  a 
bov  and  in  1900,  after  a  business  career,  was 
elected  as  a  Conservative  member  of  Parliament 
In  1911  he  succeeded  Half  our  as  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative opposition  In  the  ftist  coalition  cabinet 
under  Herbert  Asquith  (1915)  he  became  colonial 
secretary  and  m  1916,  under  Lloyd  George,  became 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  leader  in  the  House 
of  Commons  He  resigned  party  leadership  m  1921 
and  m  1922  led  the  revolt  from  the  wartime  coali- 
tion He  became  pi  line  minister  that  year,  but 
had  to  resign  the  next  May  because  of  ill-health 

Law,  Edward  bee  ELLBNBOROUQH,  EDWARD  LAW, 
IST  BAKON,  and  ELLRNBOHOUQH,  EDWARD  LAW, 

1ST  EARL  OF 

Law,  John.  1671-1729,  Scottish  financier  m  France 
After  killing  a  man  in  a  duel  he  fled  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  studied  banking  Returning  to  Scotland 
(1700),  ho  proposed  to  Parliament  plans  for  trade 
and  revenue  reforms  and  published  Money  and 
Trade  Considered  (1705)  His  ideas  and  a  proposal 
for  a  national  bank  were  rejected,  and  Law  went  to 
France  The  finances  of  France  were  in  critical  con- 
dition at  the  death  of  Louis  XIV,  and  Law  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  support  of  tho  regent, 
Philippe  II,  due  d'OniJ&ANs,  for  a  scheme  which 
promised  quick  and  easy  gains  for  the  treasury,  fur 
French  trade  and  industry,  and  for  speculators 
(among  whom  the  regent  was  not  the  least 
greedy).  In  1716  the  regent  chartered  Law's 
Barique  generale  and  aut homed  it  to  issue  paper 
currency,  in  1717  Law  acquired  the  monopoly  of 
commercial  privileges  in  Louisiana  and  organised 
the  Compagnie  d 'Occident,  which  was  consolidated 
(1719)  with  the  French  East  India  Company  and 
other  organisations  as  the  Compagnie  des  Indes,  in 
1719  the  Banque  generale  was  made  the  royal 
bank,  and  its  issues  of  notes  were  guaranteed  by 
the  state  Finally  (1720)  Law,  made  controller 
general  of  finances,  merged  the  huge  stock  company 
with  the  royal  bank  and  took  over  most  of  the 
public  debt  and  the  administration  of  revenue  A 
frency  of  speculation  swept  France  from  1717.  all 
but  the  destitute  bought  stock,  which  soared  to 
heights  far  beyond  what  could  be  expected  in  re- 
turns, within  a  reasonable  future,  from  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  colonies  (see  MISSISSIPPI  SCHEME). 
The  bubble  burst  suddenly  An  attempt  to  devalu- 
ate the  paper  currency  desttoved  public  confidence 
Well-informed  speculators  sold  their  stock  at  huge 
profits,  but  then  the  whole  system  collapsed,  ruin- 
ing thousands  of  investors,  and  Law  left  France  in 
disgrace  He  died  in  Venice,  where  he  had  sup- 
ported himself  by  gambling  The  three  years  of 
dusy  speculation  caused  by  Law's  "system"  left  a 
profound  impression  on  France  and  greatly  helped 
to  discredit  the  cm-ten  regime  Law's  monetary 
theories  have  found  defenders  among  later  econ- 
omists, but  their  application  was  certainly  reckless 
and  clumsy 

Law,  William,  1686-1761,  English  clergyman,  noted 
for  his  controversial,  devotional,  and  mystical 
writings.  As  a  nonjuror,  refusing  to  take  the  re- 
quired oaths  upon  the  accession  of  George  I.  Law 
was  deprived  of  his  fellowship  in  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  gave  up  all  chances  for  ad- 
vancement in  the  Church.  Unexcelled  among  the 
controversialists  of  his  day,  he  was  also  a  leading 
writer  on  practical  divinity  In  the  former  role  he 
wrote  Three  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  (1717- 
19)  in  the  BANGOKIAN  CONTROVERSY.  Remarks  on 
the  Fable  of  the  Bees  (1724),  an  attack  on  Mande- 
ville's  satire,  and  The  Cote  of  Reason  (1731),  in 
reply  to  Matthew  Tindal,  the  deist.  In  the  field  of 
practical  religion,  few  books  have  been  given  so 
high  a  place  a»  his  Serwus  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy 
Life  (1728) .  Its  influence  was  acknowledged  by  Dr 
Samuel  Johnson,  Edward  Gibbon,  and  John  Wes- 
ley and  reached  deeply  into  early  Methodism  In 
The  Spint  of  Prayer  (1750)  and  The  Spirit  of  Love 
(1754)  is  discernible  the  influence  of  Law's  study  of 
Jakob  Boehine,  the  mystic  Law's  collected  works 
(9  vols ,  1753-76)  were  edited  by  G.  B  Morgan  in 
1892-93  See  biography  by  J.  H.  Overton  (1881) ; 
W.  R  Inge.  Studie*  of  English  Mystic*  (1906); 
Stephen  Hothouse,  William  Law  and  Eiofaenth 
Century  Quakentm  (1027),  J.  B.  Green,  J«hn  Wet- 
ley  and  William  Law  (1945). 


Law,  the,  in  Judaism:  see  TOXAK. 

law.  Any  organised  society,  however  simple  or  small, 
of  necessity  has  rules  of  conduct  which,  are  enforced 
by  threat  of  punishment  if  they  are  violated.  In 
essence,  such  rules  may  be  denoted  as  law.  Law 
does  not,  however,  develop  systematically  until  a 
state  with  a  centralised  police  authority  has  ap- 
peared For  this  development  a  written  language 
is  not  required,  but  necessanly  the  first  records 
known  are  from  literate  societies.  Examples  of 
early  law  systems  are  to  be  found  in  the  code  of 
HAMMURABI  (Babylonia),  the  Laws  of  MANU  (In- 
dia), and  the  Mosaic  code  (Palestine)  These  codes 
show  what  would  seem  to  be  the  universal  tendency 
of  tho  religious  and  ethical  system  of  a  society  to 
produce  a  legal  order  to  enforce  its  ethical  and 
social  mandates.  In  classical  antiquity  the  first 
codes  of  law  are  those  attributed  to  SOLON  and  to 
LYCURGUS  The  first  in  Roman  history  was  the 
Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  prelude  to  the  devel- 
opment of  ROMAN  LAW,  a  highly  elaborate  system 
which  has  been  of  immeasurable  influence  on  the 
growth  of  Western  law  It  was  summarised  in  tho 
CORPUS  JURIS  CIVILIS  in  the  time  of  Justinian 
Roman  law  developed  the  distinction  between  pub- 
lic law  (in  which  the  state  is  concerned  duectly, 
e  g  ,  ti  eaHon  and  taxation)  and  private  law  (con- 
cerned with  disputes  between  persons,  e  g  ,  over 
contracts).  The  breakup  of  the  Roman  Kmpiro 
under  the  pressuie  of  tho  Germanic  invasions 
brought  the  disruption  of  the  Roman  legal  admin- 
istration. Temporarily  the  codes  of  GERMANIC 
LAWS  eclipsed  Roman  law  in  Western  Europe  In 
the  smiplei  Germanic  codes  the  mam  distinctive 
element  was  the  use  of  composition  for  crimes, 
but  most  of  the  Germanic  codes  showed  at  least 
some  Roman  influence,  and  Roman  law,  together 
with  the  Bible,  was  the  basis  of  CANON  LAW,  the 
legal  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  while 
Moslem  law  was  derived  from  the  Koian  and  the 
traditional  savings  of  Mohammed  and  later  He- 
brew law  was  based  on  the  Talmud  Feudal  law 
also  showed  the  effects  of  Roman  law,  though  in 
theoiv  it  was  based  not  upon  any  concept  of  the 
state  but  on  personal  lelations  (nee  FEUDALISM) 
The  revival  of  trade  in  the  commeicial  revolution 
and  in  the  Renaissance  bi  ought  new  developments 
in  the  law  of  the  sea  (see  MARITIME  LAW)  The  study 
of  Roman  law  itself  was  also  revived,  notably  at 
the  Umv  of  Bologna  It  became  the  basis  of  mot>t 
Continental  law,  as  exemplified  in  the  French  Code 
Napol6on,  the  archetype  of  codes  that  govern  tho 
jurisdiction  of  CIVIL  LVW  In  England  after  tho 
Norman  Conquest  the  feudal  law  was  ultimately 
replaced  by  tho  law  of  the  royal  courts,  such  as  the 
king's  bench.  The  roycA  couits  developed  c  OMMON 
LAW,  i  e  ,  judicial  legislation  as  opposed  to  the  law 
of  the  formally  enacted  STATUTE  Common  law 
adheied  excessively  to  precedent,  and  EQUITY',  exei- 
cised  by  the  king's  chancery,  appeared,  with  its 
reliance  upon  the  dictates  of  conscience  rather  than 
upon  precedent  The  two  systems  became  Inttei 
rivals  In  the  early  17th  cent  Francis  Bacon 
championed  equity,  while  such  eminent  jurists  as 
Edward  Coke  upheld  the  common  law.  In  the  18th 
cent.  English  jurisprudence  stressed  natural  law 
(the  theory  that  law  must  incorporate  the  NA  ruRAL 
RIGHTS  of  man),  and  the  highly  influential  work  of 
Sir  William  BLACKSTONE  exemplifies  the  theoiv 
The  work  of  Blackstoue  was  the  most  important 
influence  in  U  S.  law  (except  for  Louisiana,  Puerto 
Rico,  tuid  tho  Virgin  Islands,  whore  Continental 
civil  law  prevailed)  Among  those  who  helped  to 
develop  the  American  concept  of  law  James  KENT 
and  Joseph  STORY  may  be  mentioned ,  in  constitu- 
tional law  the  most  important  figure  was  John 
MARSHALL.  In  the  United  States  the  distinctive 
feature  is  the  coexistence  of  Federal  and  state  law, 
for  the  U.S.  Constitution  limits  the  sphere  in 
which  Federal  law  is  supremo  Modern  law  has  a 
wide  sweep  and  regulates  many  branches  of  con- 
duct An  instance  of  the  continual  evolution  of  law 
to  meet  the  ever-changing  conditions  of  society  is 
the  development  of  corporation  law  in  recent  days. 

Lawes,  Sir  John  Bennet  (Idz),  1814-1900,  English 
agriculturist.  He  founded  the  famous  experimen- 
tal farm  at  Rothamsted,  where,  with  Sir  J  H. 
Gilbert,  he  experimented  with  plants  and  animals. 
He  developed  the  fertilizing  material  called  super- 
phosphate, which  marked  the  beginning  of  tho 
chemical  fertiliser  business.  His  experiments  are 
recorded  in  the  journals  of  various  scientific  organ- 
isations. See  also  ROTHAMSTKD  EXPERIMENTAL 
STATION. 

Lawes,  Lewis  Edward,  1883-1947,  American  penolo 
gist,  b.  Elmira,  N  Y.  As  warden  (1920-41)  at  Sing 
Sing  Prison,  Osuning,  N.Y.,  he  carried  out  many 
reforms.  He  was  active  in  promoting  general  prison 
reform,  advocating  education  of  convicts  and  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment.  Twenty  Thousand  Years 
in  Sing  Sing  (1932)  is  the  best  known  of  his  books 
Others  include  Man's  Judgment  of  Death  (1924)  and 
Stone  and  Steel  (1941). 

Lawless,  Emily  (1611s),  1845-1913,  Irish  novelist, 
bu  Co,  Kildare.  She  led  a  secluded  lift 


e,  writing  novels  of  the  Irish  peasantry, 
work  includes  £urrl«&  (1836),  Orania  (1892), 
poems,  WUhtht  Wild  Geete  (1902). 
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l»w  merchant:  see  oomftRciAL  LAW, 
Uwn,  grass  turf  or  greensward  in  private  yard  or 
public  park  A  good  lawn  or  green  has  both  beauty 


mowing,  and  occasional  rolling  and  fertilising  The 
grass  planted  should  be  suited  to  the  climate,  soil, 
and  ultimate  uses  of  the  lawn  Grasses  most  often 
oeleoted  for  northern  climates  aio  bent  types 
(which  include  red  top),  bluegrass  (tho  most  widely 
used  is  Kentucky  bluegrass),  fescue  grass  (Chew- 
ings'  vauety  is  shade  tolerant),  and  white  clover. 
In  southern  areas,  lawns  are  usually  planted  with 
Bermuda  Brass,  St  Augustine  grass,  carpet  grass, 
or  Korean  lawn  grass  To  start  a  lawn,  seed  is  gen- 
erally gown,  but  runners  or  stolons  may  be  planted 
if  the  grasses  are  creeping  bents,  Bermuda  grass,  or 
carpet  glass,  or  the  area  may  be  nodded,  in  which 
case  blocks  of  turf  are  cut  Weed  pests,  tmch  as 
dandelions  and  crab  grass,  must  be  kept  fiotn  gam- 
ine a  foothold  Chemical  preparations  are  avail- 
able which  when  sprayed  on  the  lawn  will  kill  many 
weeds  present  but  will  not  injure  the  grass  Bed 
Planting  and  Care  of  Lawn*  (U  8  Dept  of  Agricul- 
ture, Farmers'  Bui  1677) ,  II  B  Sprague,  Better 
Lawns  (1940). 

lawn  bowling,  see  BOWLS 

Uwndale,  town  (pop  1,006),  W  N  C  ,  N  of  Shelby, 
in  a  piedmont  farming  area 

Lawnside,  borough  (pop  1,270),  SW  NJ,  8E  of 
Camden,  me  1926  The  site  was  bought  for  Ne- 
Krops  by  abolitionists  in  1840  and  named  Free 
Havon  Almost  all  the  inhabitants  are  Negroes 

Uwn  tennis  *  see  TENNIS 

Lawrence,  Saint,  d  258,  Roman  deacon  and  martyr 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  roasted  to  death  on  a 
gridiron  because  of  his  faithful  administration  of 
church  funds  He  is  honored  in  the  Roman  Church 
by  a  mention  m  the  canon  of  the  Mass  and  by  a 
vigil  and  octave  to  his  feast,  Aug  10  Hisattubutu 
IB  a  gridnon  The  Esconal  was  dedicated  m  his 
honor. 

Lawrence.  Abbott,  1792-1855,  American  manufac- 
turer and  statesman,  b  Groton,  Mass  In  1808  ho 
was  apprenticed  to  his  brother,  Amos  Lawrence,  a 
merchant  in  Boston,  and  in  1814  he  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  known  as  A  &  A  Lawrence 
Later  he  was  active  in  the  cotton  mills  at  Lowell 
and  wuw  ft  founder  of  the  textile  dty  of  Lawrence, 
Mass  ,  whic  h  was  named  for  him  \  reluctant  con- 
vert to  the  protec  tive  tariff,  along  with  other  New 
England  merchants  turned  manufac  turers,  he  later 
supported  it  m  the  U  S  Congress  (1835-37,  1839- 
40)  He  served  on  the  Northeast  Boundary  Com- 
nnsMon  (1842)  and  was  minister  to  Great  Britain 
(1849-62)  While  m  England  he  was  able  to  relieve 
somewhat  the  strained  relations  l>etween  the  two 
countries  over  the  proposed  Isthmian  (anal  and  the 
status  of  tho  Mosquito  C  'oast  Lawranc  e  supported 
the  work  of  Louis  Agaasiz  and  other  scientists,  giv- 
ing $60,000  to  Harvard  to  establish  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School.  See  biography  b>  11  A.  HUl 
(1883) 

Lawrence,  Amos  Adams,  1814  8G,  American  colo- 
nizer and  philanthropist,  b.  Boston,  grad  Hai  yard, 
1835,  nephew  of  Abbott  Lawrence  After  working 
m  the  textile  mills  of  Lowell,  he  set  up  a  bank  in 
Boston  and  later  established  (1800)  a  huge  kmt- 
goods  factory  at  New  Ipswich  Lawrence  contrib- 
uted liberally  for  the  colonization  of  Liberia  and 
the  EMIQR\NT  AID  COMP\NY  which  sent  settlers 
into  Kansas.  His  interest  in  education  aided  the 
founding  of  the  Umv  of  Kansas  at  Lawrence,  Kan- 
sas (the  city  was  named  for  him)  and  Lawrence 
College  at  Appleton,  Wis  Lawrence  was  also  a 
generous  benefactor  of  the  Episc  opal  Theological 
School  and  Harvard  Umv  See  biography  by  his 
son,  Bishop  William  Lawrence  (1888) 

Lawrence,  Charles,  1709-60,  govcrnot  of  Nova 
Scotia,  b.  England  He  came  to  Nova  Scotia  m 
1747  in  command  of  a  regiment  He  was  appointed 
(1749)  to  the  council  of  Nova  Scotia  and  was  made 
lieutenant  governor  (1764)  and  governor  (1756).  It 
was  mainly  by  his  orders  as  governor  that  tho 
Acadians  were  deported  (see  ACADU)  It  was 
m  his  regime,  but  not  with  his  approval,  that  the 
first  elected  assembly  of  Nova  Scotia  met  (1758), 
it  is  the  oldest  representative  body  in  Canada  He 
attained  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  and  com- 
manded a  bngade  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg. 

Lawrence,  David  Herbert,  1885-1930,  English  au- 
thor The  son  of  a  Nottingliam  coal  miner,  Law- 
rence was  encouraged  by  his  mother  to  go  to 
school  and  college  and  to  become  a  teacher  Dis- 
satisfied and  unhappy,  he  attempted  in  his  fiction 
to  show  the  deep  natural  and  instinctive  forces  ui 
men  and  women  which  might  bring  them  happi- 
ness These  he  expressed  by  writing  symbolically 


observation  furnished  him  materials  and  interpre- 
tations, all  transmuted  by  his  unusual  personality 
His  novels  include  Sons  and  Lover*  (1913),  prob- 
ably his  most  widely  known  work.  The  Rainbow 
(1016) ,  Women  m  Lot*  (1920),  The  Plumed  $erj*nt 
(1926),  Lady  ChaUerlev'»  river  (1928),  and  Jhe 
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Virgin  and  the  Gypsy  (1930)  Of  his  poems,  the 
series  "Birds,  Beasts,  and  Flowers"  is  both  typical 
and  important.  He  wrote  a  play,  many  short  sto- 
ries, some  of  which  are  collected  in  Love  among  the 
Haystack*  (1930),  and  essays  such  as  Reflections  on 
the  Death  of  a  Porcupine  (1925)  Other  writings  in- 
clude Psychoanalysis  and  the  Unconscious  (1921), 
Studies  in  Classic  American  Literature  (1923),  and 
Mornings  vt  Mexico  (1927)  Lawrence  exhibited 
his  paintings  in  London  m  1929  He  used  much  of 
his  restless  life  seeking  healthful  climates,  especially 
in  Italy,  New  Mexico,  and  Mexico,  with  his  German 
wife,  Frieda  von  Richthofeu  Lawrence  He  died  m 
8  France  of  tuberculosis  See  his  wife's  book, 
"Not  J,  but  the  Wind  "  (1934),  his  letters  (ed 
by  Aldous  Huxley,  1932),  letters  to  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell (ed  by  H  T  Moore,  1948),  and  Earl  Brewster 
and  Athsah  Brewster,  D  H  Laurence  Reminis- 
cence* and  Con  espondf nee  (1934),  his  Apocalypse 
(mtrocluf tion  by  Richard  Aldington,  1932)  and 
P/ioema:  (posthumous  papers,  ed.  by  E  D  McDon- 
ald, 1936),  selections  of  his  work,  The  Portable  D 
H  Lawrence  (ed  by  Diana  Trilling,  1947)  and  8t>- 
lected  Poem*  (ed  by  Kenneth  liexroth,  1948), 
studies  by  J  Middleton  Murry  (1931),  Catharine 
Carswell  (1932),  Dorothy  Brett  (1933),  Hugh 
Kmgsmill  (1938),  W  Y  Tuidall  (1939),  Knud  Mer- 
rill (1939),  and  Richard  Aldington  (1950) 

Lawrence,  Ernest  Orlando,  1901-,  American  physi- 
cist, b  Canton,  8  Dak  ,  grad  Umv  of  South  Dako- 
ta (B  A  ,  1922),  Ph  D  Yale,  1925  Affiliated  with 
the  Umv  of  Cahfoima  from  1928,  he  became  pro- 
fessor in  1930  and  directoi  of  the  radiation  labora- 
tory m  1436  For  his  invention  and  development 
of  the  atom-smashing  CYCLOTRON  and  his  researches 
m  atomic  structure  and  transmutation  ho  leceived 
the  1939  Nobel  Prize  in  Physics  With  the  cyclo- 
tron ho  has  produced  artificially  radioactive  ele- 
ments and  neutions  useful  in  nuclear,  chemical, 
and  biological  research 

Lawrence,  Sir  Henry  Montgomery,  1806-57,  British 
general  and  administrator  in  India  He  fought  m 
expeditions  against  Burma  (1824-27),  in  the  first 
Afghan  War  (1839),  and  in  the  Sikh  Wars  (1845- 
49)  In  charge  with  his  brother  John  Laird  Mair 
Lawrence  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Punjab,  he 
resigned  (1850)  because  of  a  difference  on  policy 
He  was  killed  in  the  heroic  defense  of  Lucknow 
during  the  SM>O\  REBELLION  See  biography  by 
McLeod  limes  (1898)  and  biogiaphy  of  his  wife, 
Honoria  Lawrence,  by  Maud  Diver  (1936) 

Lawrence,  James,  1781-1813,  American  naval  hero, 
b  Burlington,  N  J  He  entered  the  navy  in  1798 
and  saw  his  first  important  servic  e  in  the  Tripohtan 
War  He  commanded  the  Enterprise  under  De- 
catur  He  participated  m  both  David  Porter's  gal- 
lant attac  k^on  Tripoli  and  the  burning  of  the  frigate 
Philadelphia  He  commanded  the  Hornet  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812  and  in  a  cruise  along 
the  South  American  coast  met  and  defeated  the 
British  brig  of  war  Peacock  Promoted  captain  in 
1813  and  given  command  of  the  Chesapeake  at 
Boston,  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  northward  to 
intercept  British  supplv  ships  coming  to  Canada 
On  his  way  out  he  met  and  engaged  the  British 
frigate  Shanrwi  which  had  been  blockading  Bos- 
ton His  words  "Don't  give  up  the  ship!"  shouted 
as  he  was  earned  from  the  deck,  mortally  wounded, 
bet  ame  a  pop\ilar  naval  battle  cry  See  biography 
by  Albert  Cleaves  (1904) 

Lawrence,  John  Laird  Mair  Lawrence,  1st  Baron, 
1811-79,  viceroy  of  India,  brother  of  Sir  Henry 
Montgomery  Lawrence.  He  served  with  energy 
and  intelligence  in  many  administrative  posts  and 
took  an  important  part  in  the  Sikh  Wars  (1845-49) 
The  Punjab,  acquired  at  this  time  and  reduced  to 
order  by  John  and  Henry  Lawrence,  was  also  re- 
claimed from  the  SKPOY  RKUELLION  (1857)  by 
Jonn  As  viceroy  (18(>i-69)  of  India  he  accom- 
plished much  m  public  woiks  and  sanitation  and 
opposed,  both  m  office  and  after  his  retirement, the 
policies  of  expansion  which  led  to  the  Afghan  Wars 
See  Charles  Aitchison,  Lord  Lawrence  and  the  Re- 
construction of  India  under  the  Crown  (1897) 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  1769-1830,  English  portrait 
painter.  He  began  to  draw  when  ver\  young  and 
at  the  age  of  12  was  making  excellent  portraits  in 
crayon  In  his  17th  year  he  commenced  to  paint  in 
oil  and  m  1787  entered  the  Ro\  al  Academy  schools, 
exhibiting  a  number  of  portraits  and  imaginative 
works  m  the  same  year  His  portrait  of  Miss 
Farren,  the  actress,  exhibited  in  1789,  established 
his  reputation  He  soon  won  royal  patronage  and, 
after  the  death  of  Reynolds  and  Hoppnor,  became 
the  fashionable  poi  trait  painter  of  his  day  He 
succeeded  (1792)  Reynolds  as  paintei  m  ordinary 
to  the  king,  bename  (1794)  Academician,  and  was 
knighted  in  1815  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  was 
sent  by  George  IV  to  the  conference  at  Aix-la- 
Chapefle  to  paint  the  dignitaries  assembled  there 
(portraits  in  Waterloo  Gall.,  Windsor  Castle,  Eng- 
land). He  then  visited  Vienna  and  painted  por- 
traits of  the  emperor  and  others  and  subsequently 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  painted  Pope  Pius  IV  and 
Cardinal  Gouaalvi  (both  in  Windsor  Castle)  Upon 
his  return,  in  1820.  he  succeeded  Benjamin  West  as 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  Law- 
rence's portraits  of  children,  though  somewhat  arti- 
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ficial  m  pose  and  expression,  are  decorative  and 
charming  The  best  of  these  are  the  group  The  Col- 
mady  Children,  also  called  Nature  (Metropolitan 
Mus  );  the  children  of  the  marquess  of  London- 
derry, and  Pinkie  (litintmgton  Gall  ),  one  of  his 
masterpieces  Among  the  best  known  of  his  numei- 
ous  works  are  portraits  of  Mrs  Suldona,  Benjamin 
West,  and  Princess  Lieven  (National  Gall  .  Lon- 
don), George  IV,  Princess  Caroline,  and  Wilber- 
fone  (National  Portiait  Gall,  London),  Lady 
EMenborough,  Lady  Wyndharn,  John  Julius  An- 
gorstem  (Metropolitan  Mus),  Julia,  Lady  Peel 
(l-rick  Coll.,  New  Yoik),  Lord  and  Lady  Lynd- 
hurst  (Mu«  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston).  See  study  by 
Sir  Waltei  Armstrong  (1913) 

Lawrence,  Thomas  Edward,  1888-1935,  British  ad- 
venturei .  soldier,  and  scholar,  educated  at  Oxford 
Lawrence  in  1 910  set  out  alone  on  a  walking  tour  of 
8>na  The  following  year  he  joined  a  British  Mu- 
seum aichaeological  expedition  in  Mesopotamia 
He  remained  m  the  Arabian  regions  until  1914, 
learning  colloquial  Arabic  and  making  exploratory 
trips  into  the  surrounding  area  After  the  outbreak 
of  the  First  World  War,  Lawrence  was  attached  to 
the  intelligence  section  of  the  British  army  in 
Egypt  In  1910,  feeling  the  need  for  closer  liaison 
with  the  Arabs,  Lawrence  joined  the  Arab  forces 
under  Feisal  al  Husaui  H-KISAL  I)  and  fostered 
their  revolt  against  Turkish  domination  Lawrence 
threatened  Turkish  communications  by  attacks 
on  the  Hejaz  i  ail  road  and  later  led  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  impoitant  port  of  Aqaba  In  coopera- 
tion with  General  ALLENBY,  Lawrence  induced  the 
Aiab  forces  under  Feisal  to  move  northward, 
attacking  trams  and  rail  lines  with  great  success 
Turkish  forces  were  defeated  and  Turkish  power 
permanently  broken  In  1918  Lawrence  entered 
Damascus  with  the  Arabs  before  Allenby  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Paris  Conference,  but  there 
failed  to  achieve  Arab  independence  Pursued  by 
a  feeling  that  he  had  betrayed  his  friends  and  by 
an  almost  pathological  aversion  to  publicity,  Law- 
lence,  under  the  name  of  Ross,  enlisted  as  a 
mechanic  in  the  Royal  Air  Force  When  his 
iderititv  had  been  discovered  he  went  into  the 
tank  corps,  he  later  again  served  with  the  Royal 
Air  Force  Ho  legally  adopted  the  name  T  E 
Shaw,  meanwhile  "Lawrence  of  Arabia"  was  a 
semilegeridai  y  figure  in  his  own  lifetime  In  1919 
he  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  manuscript  of  the 
narrative  of  nib  Arabian  adventures  which  he  had 
written  aftei  his  failure  at  Paris  and  rewrote  the 
whole  without  his  notes,  which  he  had  destroyed 
as  he  woi  kod  on  the  first  draft  In  1927  an  abridged 
version  appeared  as  Revolt  in  the  Divert,  and  the 
complete  work  came  out  as  The  Seven  Pillars  of 
Wisdom  (privately  printed,  1926,  pub  1935)  The 
Mint,  an  account  of  his  life  in  the  Royal  Air  Force, 
written  under  the  pseudonv  m  J  H  ROMS,  was  by 
his  will  forbidden  publication  before  1950  Other 
works  are  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey  (1932), 
Oriental  Assembly  (fugitive  papers,  ed  by  lus 
brothel,  A  W  Lawrence,  1940),  and  las  letters 
(ed  by  David  Garnett,  1939)  See  biographies  b> 
Robert  Graves  (1928)  and  B  H  Liddell  Hart 
(1934),  T  E  Lawrence  (ed  by  A  W  Lawrence, 
1937) ,  T  E  Lawrence  to  Hi*  Biographer*  (ed  by 
Robert  Graves  and  Liddell  Hart,  1938) 

Lawrence,  William,  1850-1941,  American  Episcopal 
bishop,  b  Boston,  grad  Harvard,  1871,  and  Epis- 
copal Theological  School.  Cambridge,  Mass  ,  1875, 
son  of  Amos  A  Lawrence  He  was  rector  (1870-84) 
of  Grace  Church,  Lawrence,  Mass  ,  and  taught 
homiletics  and  pastoral  theology  at  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School  from  1884  to  1893.  when  he 
succeeded  Phillips  Brooks  as  bishop  of  Massachu- 
setts A  supporter  of  liberal  theological  views  m 
his  denomination  and  a  man  of  maiked  business 
abihtv,  he  founded  the  Episcopal  church  pension 
system,  for  which  he  raised  an  initial  fund  of  over 
$8,000,000  He  wrote  biographies  of  his  father 
(1889),  of  Roger  Wolcott  (1902),  of  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  (1925),  and  of  Phillips  Brooks  (1930)  See 
his  autobiography,  Memories  of  a  Happy  Life 
(1926),  biography  by  H  K  Shemll  (1943)  His 
son,  William  Appleton  Lawrence,  1889- ,  b  Cam- 
bridge, Mass  ,  grad  Harvard,  1911,  and  Episcopal 
Theological  School,  1914,  became  bishop  of  Western 
Massachusetts  m  1937 

Lawrence,  William  Beach,  1800-1881,  American 
political  leader  and  jurist,  h  New  York  city,  grad 
Columbia,  1818  He  was  appointed  secretary,  of 
legation  m  Groat  Britain  in  1S27  and  in  1828  was 
made  charge,  d'artaues  lie  returned  to  New  York 
city  in  1829,  there  he  pi  at  tic  ed  law  and  wrote  sev- 
eral legal  studies  Lawrence  moved  to  Rhode  Is- 
land m  1850,  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  in 
1851 ,  and  wa*  acting  go\  c  rnor  m  1852  Soon  after- 
ward he  retired  from  politics  to  devote  himself  to 
international  law  His  annotated  edition  of  Henry 
Wheaton's  Elenunts  of  Intfi national  Law  (1855) 
was  long  standard  From  his  service  on  a  commis- 
sion to  codify  international  law  came  his  Commen- 
tate sur  les  ttementi  du  drott  international  [com- 
mentary on  the  elements  of  international  law]  (4 
vols  ,  1868-80) 

Lawrence.  1  Town  (pop.  1,087),  central  Ind.,  near 
Indianapolis.  2  City  (pop.  14,390),  co.  seat  of 


Cro««  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronuncUtion  faces  page  I. 
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Douglas  eo  ,  NE  Kansas,  on  the  Kansas  river  and 
WSW  of  Kansas  City,  inc  1858  It  wan  founded 
in  1854  bv  tho  New  England  Emigiant  Aid  Com- 
pany with  Charles  ROBINSON  as  agent  and  named 
for  Amos  A  Lawrence  The  Plv  mouth  Congrega- 
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hna  Lawson  was  one  of  the  moorporators  (1705) 
of  Bath,  N  0  ,  was  made  surveyor  general  of 
North  Carolina  in  1708,  and  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  New  Bern,  N  C  He  was  captured  and  put 
to  death  in  the  Tusearora  uprising  of  1711  See 


__   _         ^  &  upn      „ 

tioiml  Church  71854)  hero  was  the  first  chufch~of  F  L  llarnss,  ed  ,  Lawson' s  Untorjiof  North  Caro- 

white  settlers  in  Kansas     During  the  next  few  hna  (1937) 

years  the  town  was  the  political  center  of  the  lawsuit,  see  PROCEDURE. 

Free  Staters  and  was  actually,  though  not  legally,  Lawton.  1  Village  (pop   1,134),  8W  Mich  ,  SW  of 


capital  for  a  while  after  1857  A  proslavery  raid 
on  the  town  (1856)  led  to  the  retaliatory  Pottawa- 
tanue  killings  by  John  BROWN  In  1863  the  town 
was  again  sacked  and  burned,  this  time  bv  William 
QUANTBILI.  The  cit\  is  the  industrial,  commercial, 
and  shipping  center  for  an  agricultural  area  and 
has  processing  plants  The  Umv  of  Kansas  (see 
KANSAS,  UNIVFHHITY  ot)  and  Haskell  Institute 
(1884),  largest  Indian  school  in  the  United  States, 


Kalamaaoo,  in  a  grape  aroa,  mo  1858  Grape  juice 
and  roller  bearings  are  made  2  City  (pop  18,055), 
co  seat  of  Comanche  co  ,  SW  Okla  ,  near  the  Wi- 
chita Mts  ,,  founded  1901  It  is  the  commercial 
and  industrial  center  for  a  farm  area  in  which  cot- 
ton is  the  chief  crop  Asphalt  and  gianite  deposits 
are  in  the  vicinity  A  state  junior  college  is  here, 
and  near  by  are  XI  S  Fort  Sill,  Fort  Sill  Indian 
school,  a  wildlife  refuge,  and  Medicine  Park  resort. 


are  here    3  City  (pop  84,323),  a  co  seat  of  l^ssex   laxative,  drug  or  other  substance  used  to  stimulate 


co,  NK  Mass,  on  the  Merrimack  and  NE  of 
Lowell,  settled  1655,  set  off  from  Andover  and 
Methucn  1847,  made  a  city  1863  It  is  a  port  of 
eritrj  Boston  capitalists  laid  out  an  industrial 
town  here  in  1845  and  built  in  the  Merrimack  a 
granite  dam  that  has  stood  through  all  the  floods, 
including  that  of  1936  Thej  built  mills  and 
workers'  dwellings,  which  were  soon  crowded  with 
laborers,  mainly  from  Europe  Lawrence  became 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  centers  for  woolen 
textiles  Shoes,  paper  products,  and  radio  equip- 
ment are  al&o  made  Several  disastious  events 
occurred  the  collapse  and  fire  of  the  Pemboiton 
Mill  m  1800,  when  over  500  tiapped  workers  were 
killed  or  injured,  the  tornado  of  1890,  and  the  labor 
strife  of  1912,  when  the  strikers  (I  W  W  members) 
finally  won  some  of  their  demands  See  M  B 
Dorgan,  History  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts  (1924) 

4  Residential  village  (pop    3,049),  on  the  south 
shore  of  Long  Island,  SK  NY,  near  Lynbrook, 
inc    1897     Toys  are  made  here 

Lawrencebnrg.  1  City  (pop  4,413),  co  sent  of  Dear- 
bom  co  .  SE  Ind  ,  on  the  Ohio  and  \V  of  Cincinnati, 
laid  out  1802  It  is  a  port  of  entry  Whisky  is  dis- 
tilled here  Prehistouc  fortifications  were  found 
near  by  A  flood  inundated  the  city  in  1937  2  City 
(pop  2,046),  co  seat  of  Anderson  co  ,  N  Ky  ,  just 
8  of  Frankfort,  in  the  bluegrass  region,  settled 
1776  as  Coffman's  Station,  me  1820  It  is  a  farm 
trade  center,  with  a  distillery  and  several  small  fac- 
tories 8  City  (pop  3,807) ,  co  seat  of  Lawrence  co  , 

5  Tenn,,  HSW  of  Nashville,  in  a  dairy,  livestock, 
and  cotton  area,  founded  c  1815    It  has  a  cheese 
factory  and  other  industries 

Lawrence  College  of  Wisconsin,  at  Appleton,  always 
iionsectarian,  one  of  the  coeducation  pioneers, 
(bartered  1847,  opened  1849  by  Methodists  with  a 
gift  from  Amos  A  Lawrence  It  was  called  a  uni- 
versity until  1908  It  has  a  music  conservatory, 
the  affiliated  Institute  of  Paper  Chemistry  (grad- 
uate, first  of  its  kind),  and  an  American  history 
museum  Student  guidance  and  individualized 
education  are  stressed 

Lawrence  ville.  1  City  (pop  2,223),  co  seat  of 
Gwmnett  co  ,  N  central  Ga  ,  NE  of  Atlanta,  me 
1821  Shoes  are  made  here  2  Industrial  city  (pop 
6,213),  co  seat  of  Lawrence  co  ,  SE  111  ,  on  the 
Embarras  near  the  Wabash,  in  an  oil,  natural-gas, 


and  farm  region,  founded   1821, 


the  action  of  the  intestines  in  eliminating  wastes 
from  the  bodv  The  use  of  laxatives  (or  cathartics) 
is  harmful  unless  they  are  resorted  to  only  oeca- 
sionallv  Cases  of  chrome  CONSTIPATION  require 
the  attention  of  a  ph>  sician  Normally  the  intesti- 
nal wastes  are  eliminated  at  fairly  regular  intervals 
by  the  muscular  action  of  the  walls  of  the  intes- 
tines, muscular  contractions  move  tho  undigested 
residue  or  roughage  of  food  materials  along  within 
the  tubular  intestine  until  it  reaches  the  anus  and 
is  eliminated  If  the  diet  is  adequate  and  tho 
water  intake  is  suffu  lent  and  if  a  fairh  regulai  time 
for  elimination  is  established,  this  process  should 
not  require  the  aitificial  stimulation  of  a  laxative 
Laxatives  delay  the  reostabhshment  of  the  normal 
action  of  the  intestines,  and  by  hastening  the  prog- 
ress of  food  through  the  digestive  sv  stem  they  may 
prevent  the  absorption  by  the  hodv  of  vitamins 
and  other  essential  food  elements  Many  deaths 
have  resulted  from  the  ruptuiinx  of  an  infected 
appendix  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  a  laxative  (see 
APPENDICITIS)  Habitual  use  of  laxatives  is  a  con- 
tributing cause  to  the  formation  of  hemorrhoids 
Laxatives  fall  into  three  general  groups  according 
to  their  mode  of  action  Usually  known  as  irritants 
are  those  substam  es  that  bv  irritating  the  intesti- 
nal tra<  t  increase  the  muscular  a<  tion  of  the  in- 
testines, among  these  are  cascara  sagrada,  castor 
oil,  croton  oil,  phenolphthalem,  and  rhubarb  A 
second  group  act  by  increasing  the  amount  of  bulk 
in  the  intestines,  these  include  the  saline  sub- 
stances (chiefly  salts  of  magnesium  and  sodium), 
whi<  h  mt  rease  tho  fluid  content  of  the  intestines 
bv  withdrawing  water  from  the  urculatmg  blood 
and  thus  produce  a  mechanical  stimulation  of  the 
intestines  Materials  which  themselves  add  bulk 
to  tho  intestinal  content  include  agar-agar  and 
bran  The  third  group,  often  called  emollients,  in- 
clude liquid  petrolatum  (or  mineral  oil)  and  vari- 
ous vegetable  oils,  their  action  is  to  lubricate  and 
prevent  excessive  dehydration  of  the  contents  of 
the  large  intestine  After  the  use  of  a  laxative, 
which  empties  tho  lower  part  of  the  intestine,  a 
period  longer  than  the  usual  time  will  pass  before 
another  natural  elimination  oc<  urs  Tho  effects  of 
a  laxative  vary  with  the  dosage  and  with  the  indi- 
vidual They  use  in  cases  of  abdominal  pain 
should  be  avoided 


city  has  oil  refineries  and  manufactures  oil-well  and 
telephone  equipment,  asphalt  products,  chemicals, 
and  gasoline  3  Village,  W  N  J  ,  between  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  settled  1692  It  is  the  site  of  a 
transoceanic  radiotelephone  transmitting  station 
Lawrenceville  School  for  boys  (preparatory ,  non- 
sectarmn,  est  1810)  IB  here  4  Town  (pop  1,703), 
S  Va  ,  8SW  of  Richmond  and  near  the  N  C  line, 
in  a  tobacco  area,  founded  1814,  me  1874  St 
Paul's  Polytechnic  Institute  (for  Negroes)  and  tho 
courthouse  of  Brunswick  co  are  here 

Lswne,  Lee  (ld'r$),  1877-,  American  sculptor,  b 
Germany  Brought  to  America  as  an  infant,  ho 
studied  with  Augustus  Samt-Gaudens  and  Philip 
Martmy  He  has  specialized  in  architectural  sculp- 
ture Among  his  works  are  decorations  for  the  U  S 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  state  capitol 
at  Lincoln,  Nebr ,  and  the  Harkness  Memorial 
Tower  and  Arch  at  Yale,  the  Prometheus  at  Rocke- 
feller Center,  New  York,  and  sculptures  in  the 
Church  of  St  Vincent  Ferrer,  St  Thomas  Church, 
and  the  Chapel  of  the  Intercession,  New  York 

Lawson,  Ernest,  1873-1930,  American  landscape 
painter,  b  San  Francisco  He  studied  art  in  Kansas 


1836     The    Larnesa,  Halldor  Kilian,  Icelandic  Halldor  Kiljan 


Laxness  (hal'dOr  kll'yan  lakhs'nes),  1902-,  Ice- 
landic novelist  During  the  1920s  Laxness  trav- 
eled widely,  he  lived  in  a  monastery  in  Luxembourg 
and  was,  briefly,  a  Roman  Catholic  Further  travel 
turned  his  sympathies  toward  Socialism  and  Com- 
munism, whose  philosophies  are  reflected  in  his 
later  novels  In  Salka  Valka  (1931-32,  Eng  tr  , 
1936)  and  Independent  People  (1934-35,  Eng  tr , 
1946),  both  of  which  are  units  m  a  large  cycle  of 
novels,  Laxness  has  created  a  new,  modern  styhj  m 
Icelandic  literature 

Layamon  (la'umun,  -m&n,  H'-,  Id'mun),  fl  c  1200, 
first  prominent  Middle  English  poet  His  Brut  sur- 
vives in  manuscripts  of  the  13th  cent  The  longer 
version  is  a  chronicle  of  32,341  short  lines  on  the 
history  of  Britain,  from  the  fall  of  Troy  and  the 
arrival  of  Brutus  in  Britain  through  the  death  of 
Cadwaladr  Layamon  relied  upon,  but  adapted 
freely  from,  the  Brut  of  WAGE  and  added  material 
from  other  sources  His  Anglo-Saxon  narrative 
meter  foreshadows  the  Middle  English  metrical 
system.  This  chronicle  is  the  first  treatment  in 
English  of  the  ABTHURIAN  LEGEND  and  is  interest- 
ing because  it  adds  a  large  amount  of  fairy  lore 


City,  m  New  York  under  J  Alden  Weir  and  Twacht-    Layard,  Sir  Austen  Henry  (li'urd),  1817-94,  Eng- 


man,  and  in  Paris  On  returning  to  New  York  he 
joined  the  independent  artists'  group  called  The 
EIGHT  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Armory 
Show  of  1913  His  fine,  impressionistic  landscapes 
won  him  many  awards  and  he  is  represented  m 
most  leading  American  galleries.  High  Bridge 
(Whitney  Mus ,  New  York)  is  a  characteristic 
example  of  his  work 

Lawson,  John,  d  1711,  English  explorer  of  North 
Carolina  He  came  to  the  Carolinas  in  1700  and 
within  the  next  few  years  traveled  approximately 
1,000  mi  through  previously  unexplored  parts.  His 
detailed,  lively  description  of  tho  flora,  the  fauna, 


lish  archaeologist,  diplomat,  and  traveler   Bet  we 
1842  and  1851  he  explored  and  excavated  in  Met 


_.  .jween 

,vated  in  Meso- 
potamia and  Babylon,  especially  on  the  site  of 
Nineveh  In  the  period  1852-69  he  held  several 
government  positions,  at  one  time  being  under- 
secretary of  foreign  affairs  and  chief  commissioner 
of  works  He  was  minister  to  Spam  (1809-77)  and 
ambassador  to  Constantinople  (1877-80).  His  fine 
collections  are  in  the  Assyrian  section  of  the  British 
Museum  He  wrote,  among  other  books,  Discover- 
ies in  the  Rums  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  (1853) ,  Early 
Adventures  in  Persia,  Susiana  and  Babylonia 
(1887),  and  his  autobiography  (1903). 


and  the  Indians,  A  New  Voyage  to  Carolina  (1709),   layering,  horticultural  practice  of  propagating  a 
was  several  tunes  reissued  as  the  History  of  Caro-     plant  by  rooting  a  branch  before  severing  it  from 


the  mother  plant  Typically  the  branch  is  bent  and 
a  section,  which  has  usually  been  slit  or  broken  on 
the  underside,  is  covered  with  soil  and  held  m 
place  by  means  of  stakes  or  pins  For  mound  lay- 
ering, earth  is  heaped  around  the  lower  part  of  the 
branches.  In  pot  layering,  used  for  branches  too 
stiff  to  bend  to  the  ground,  a  pot  of  earth  is  at- 
tached to  the  branch  where  the  new  shoot  is 
wanted  Layering  is  used  largely  for  multiplying 
plants  not  easily  propagated  from  cuttings  See 
publications  of  the  U  S  Dept  of  Agriculture 

Laynez,  Diego1  see  LAINEZ,  DIROO 

Laysan  (lasan'),  small  island,  central  Pacific,  NW  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  Annexed  (1857)  by  the 
Hawaiian  kingdom,  it  now  belongs  to  the  United 
States  Its  bird  life  has  boon  studied  by  naturalists, 
and  quantities  of  guano  were  shipped  ft  om  Laysan 

Lazanilo  de  Tormes  (lathdrflya  dft  tdr'mas),  Span- 
ish picaresque  novel,  anonymously  issued  before 
1554  and  formerly  ascribed  to  Hurtado  de  Men- 
doza  It  is  considered  one  of  tho  masterpieces  of 
Spanish  prose  and  was  the  prototype  for  similar 
romanc  es 

Lazarus  (la'zurus)  [Or  ,-Hob  ,  ELKAZAR]  1  Brothei 
of  Mary  and  Martha  of  Bethany  who,  after  four 
days  in  the  tomb,  was  brought  back  to  life  by  Jesus 
John  11  1-44, 12  1-5  2  Beggar  m  the  parable  who 
lay  suffering  and  neglected  at  the  rich  man's  gate 
After  death  the  rich  man,  parching  in  hell,  pleads 
in  vain  that  Lazarus,  now  happy  in  heaven,  bo  al- 
lowed to  give  him  a  cooling  drink  Luke  16  19-25 

Lazarus,  Emma,  1849-87,  American  poet  and  essay- 
ist, b  New  York  city,  educated  privately  Her 
Poems  and  Translations  (1867)  was  followed  bv 
Admetus  and  Other  Poems  (1871),  dedicated  to 
Emerson  She  wrote  a  prose  romance,  Alide  (1874), 
about  Goethe,  and  a  poetic  drama,  The  Spagnoletto 
(1876),  which  was  praised  but  never  produced,  and 
translated  Heine's  poems  and  ballads  (1881)  In 
the  '80s  she  devoted  herself  to  helping  Russian 
Jewish  refugees  in  Amenca  and  wrote  m  defense  of 
Judaism  in  many  periodicals  and  in  her  Songs  of 
a  Semite  (1882)  Her  sonnet  to  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty, written  m  1886,  was  placed  inside  the  statue's 
pedestal  See  memoir  in  her  Poems  (1889),  H  E 
Jacob,  The  World  of  Emma  Lazarus  (1949) 

La z ear,  Jesse  William  (Inzer'),  1806-1900,  Amencan 
physician,  b  Baltimore,  grad  Johns  Hopkm-> 
(B  A  ,  1889),  M  D  Columbia,  1892  Ho  served  OH 
the  staff  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  carried  on  researches 
in  bacteriology  In  1900  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Yellow  Fever  Commission  in  Cuba  under 
Walter  Reed  While  working  in  a  hospital,  Lazeur 
was  bitten  by  a  carrier  mosquito,  ho  contracted  yel- 
low fever  and  died  Soo  H  A  Kelly,  Walter  Heal 
and  Ydlow  Fever  (3d  ed*  1923) 

Le.  For  names  be^nming  thus  and  not  listed  hero, 
see  second  element,  e  g  ,  for  Le  Havre,  see  HAVIW  , 
LE 

Lea,  Henry  Charles  (15),  1825-1909,  American  his- 
torian, b  Philadelphia  Ho  was  long  associated 
with  the  fanulv  publishing  business,  but  his  real 
interest  was  in  historical  work,  and  he  undertook 
very  careful  work  on  primary  sources  The  result 
was  a  series  of  works  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  whuh  ho  examined  as  a  source  of  evil  in 
societv  Perhaps  best  known  among  his  works  arc 
his  first,  Superstition  and  Force  (I860,  reprints  and 
additions,  1878-92),  and  A  History  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion of  the  Middle  Ages  (3  vols  ,  1888),  A  History 
of  Auricular  Confession  and  Indulgences  in  the 
Latin  Church  (3  vols  ,  1896),  The  Monscos  of 
Spain  (1901),  and  The  Inquisition  of  Spain  (4  vols  , 
1906-7)  The  great  importance  of  Lea's  work  is 
its  originality  and  the  profound  influem  e  it  had  in 
impressing  on  Ameru  an  historians  the  importance 
of  direct  ntudv  of  the  sources  See  biography  by 
E  S  Bradley  (1931) 

Lea,  Homer,  1876-1912,  American  soldier  and  writ- 
er, b  Denver,  educated  at  Stanford.  A  hunchback, 
he  had  a  passion  for  soldiering,  which  was  assuaged 
m  China  when  in  1904  he  was  made  lieutenant  gen- 
eral m  the  new  Chinese  army  He  was  exiled  in 
Japan  with  his  fnond  Sun  Yat-sen,  and  his  woiks 
The  Valor  of  Ignorance  (1909)  and  The  Day  of  thi 
Saxon  (1912)  contain  bitter  warnings  against  Jap- 
anese militarism  Originally  considered  sensa- 
tional, they  were  reissued  m  1942  as  accurate  pre- 
dictions of  Japanese  aims  and  plan  of  attack 

Lea,  Isaac,  1792-1886,  American  naturalist,  b  Wil- 
mington, Del  ,  father  of  Henry  C  Lea  and  Ma- 
thew  Carey  Lea  Ho  was  a  member  (1821-51)  of 
the  publishing  house  of  his  father-in-law,  Mat  hew 
Carey,  but  was  primarily  interested  in  the  study  of 
natural  history  and  of  conchology  m  particular,  ho 
became  recognized  as  a  leading  authority  on  fresh- 
water mollusks.  He  wrote  Observations  on  the 
Genus  Vnio  (13  vols  ,  1827-74)  and  Synopsis  of  the 
Family  of  Naiades  (1836) 

Lea,  Mathew  Carey,  1823-97,  American  chemist, 
b.  Philadelphia,  son  of  Isaac  Lea  He  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  chemistry  of  photog- 
raphy, particularly  in  connection  with  the  action 
of  light  and  color,  and  was  the  author  of  the  Manual 
of  Photography  (1868).  8e«  biography  by  E.  F 
Smith  (1923). 

Leachville,  town  (pop.  1,076),  NE  Ark.,  near  tho 
Mo  boundary. 
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teacock,  Stephen  Butler  (le'kak),  1869-1944,  Cana- 
dian economist  and  humorist,  b  England,  grad. 
Umv  of  Toronto  (B  A ,  1891),  PhD  Uiuv  of 
Chicago,  1903.  Head  of  the  department  of  political 
science  and  economics  at  McGill  Umv  ,  Montreal 
(1908-36),  he  wrote  standard  works  m  bis  own 
field,  in  Canadian  history,  and  m  biography  He  la 
bent  remembered,  however,  for  his  many  volumes 
of  humorous  essays  and  stones,  many  of  them  gen- 
ial satires,  including  Literary  Laptet  (1910),  Non- 
sense Novel*  (1911),  Behind  the  Beyond  (1913), 
Frenzied  Fietwn  (1918),  Winnowed  Witdom  (1920), 
MM  Discovery  of  the  West  (1937),  and  How  to  Wnle 
(1942)  IM&  Leaves  (1945)  are  posthumously  pub- 
lished essays  See  his  autobiographical  fragment, 
The  Boy  1  Left  behind  Me  (1946) 


Lead  (I6d),  city  (pop    7,620,  alt   5,320  ft),  W  S. 
c  ,  in  the  Black  Hills  near  the  Wyo   line,  laid 


Dak, 


out  1870  after  the  discovery  of  gold  here,  me  1890 
It  is  the  eite  of  the  Homestake  Mine,  largest  gold 
mine  in  the  United  States  A  company-owned  city, 
it  houses  Homestake's  miners  and  the  health  and 
lecreation  facilities  provided  for  thorn 

lead,  heavy  metallic  element  (symbol ~Pb  [Latin 
plumbum],  for  physical  constants,  see  ELEMENT, 
table)  It  is  light  silver  when  freshly  tut,  but  dark- 
ens upon  exposure  to  moist  air  because  of  the  rapid 
formation  of  a  protective  him  Lead  is  relatively 
soft,  malleable,  of  low  tensile  strength,  and  a  poor 
conductor  of  electncity  and  heat  It  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  some  substances,  eg,  concent  rated  (but 
cold)  sulphuric  acid,  reacts  slowly  with  others, 
e  g  ,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reacts  readily  with 
nitric  acid  It  forms  various  compounds  with  oxy- 
gen, among  others,  a  monoxide  (LITHARGE),  a  diox- 
ide used  m  storage  batteries,  and  a  tetroxide  (KKD 
LEAD),  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  a  hydroxide, 
which,  mixed  with  the  carbonate,  forms  WHITK 
LKAD,  with  chlorine,  the  chloride  and  tetrachlonde, 
with  iodine,  an  iodide,  with  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  lead  acetate  (HUCMB  OK  LKAD)  ,  with  sulphur 
and  oxygon,  the  sulphate  ("sublimed  white  lead"), 
with  arsenic,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  arsenate, 
with  chromium  and  oxygen,  the  eliminate  wed  as 
a  pigment  (chrome  yollow),  and  with  nitrogen  and 
oxygen,  a  nitrate  Lead  is  a  component  in  nwny 
alloys,  such  as  the  low-melting  alloys  Rose's  metal 
and  Wood's  metal  and  shot  (lead  and  arsenic),  load 
foil  (lead,  tin,  and  copper),  white  metal  (lead,  tin, 
and  copper,  see  A  NTH  RICTION  METAL),  SOLDER,  and 
TYPE  MKTAI.  Load  is  used  also  for  covering  cables, 
as  a  lining  for  laboratory  sinks  and  tanks,  in  elec- 
trolytic cells,  and  in  the  "chambers"  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid  (lead-eliamber  process) 
It  is  utilized  commonly  for  storage  battery  plates 
(see  BATTERY,  ELECTRIC),  and  its  compounds  are 
used  in  paints  as  a  pigment  and  drier  (lead  bo- 
rate),  m  glass,  in  gasoline,  in  thickening  certain 
oils  (when  it  is  used  as  lead  soap),  and  in  building 
construction  Lead  pipes  for  conducting  water  for 
drinking  purposes  aio  dangerous  since  water  may 
leact  with  the  metal  to  form  poisonous  compounds 
Vll  lend  compounds  arc  poisonous  (see  Lt\n  poi- 
HONINCJ)  The  "lead"  of  lead  pencils  does  not  con- 
tain load ,  it  is  a  mixture  of  graphite  and  clay  Load 
is  one  of  the  oldest  metals  used  by  man  It  was 
known  to  the  Egyptians  and  ancient  Babjlomins 
The  Romans  used  it  for  pipos  and  also  in  an  alloy 
(lead  and  tin)  for  soldering  In  North  America  it 
was  one  of  tho  first  metals  mined,  it  was  sought 
after  especially  for  making  shot  Although  widely 
distributed  throughout  tho  world  in  its  compounds, 
eg,  in  GALENA  and  to  a  less  extent  in  CKRUSSITE 
and  ANOLE81TE.  the  metal  is  seldom  found  "free"  or 
uncjombmed  The  method  used  to  separate  lead 
from  its  ores  depends  upon  tho  composition  and 
lead-content  of  the  ore  Ores  rich  in  the  metal  are 
treated  in  the  open-hearth  furnace  or  m  the  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  and  the  lead  oxide  formed  is  sulv- 
jected  to  still  higher  temperatures  until  the  motal 
is  set  free  Low-grade  ores  are  concentrated  After 
roasting  they  are  treated  in  a  BLAST  FURNACE,  the 
charge  being  a  mixture  of  tho  lead-ore  concentrate, 
coke,  and  a  flux  (a  substance  to  remove  impurities) 
Since  the  lead  from  the  furnaces  is  impure,  it  has  to 
be  refined  The  Betts  process  is  an  electrolytic  re- 
fining method  Impure  lead  forms  the  anodes  and 
pure  lead  the  cathodes,  the  electric  current  causes 
the  lead  to  pass  from  the  anodes  and  be  deposited 
upon  the  pure  lead  sheets  of  the  cathodes  The 
Parkes  process  is  used  to  separate  silver  and  gold 
from  lead  Zinc  is  added  to  the  impure  molten  lead 
to  form  an  alloy  with  the  silver  and  gold ,  thia  alloy, 
being  lighter  than  the  lead,  floats  on  the  surface 
and  is  skimmed  off 

lead  glance :  see  GALENA. 

lead  poiaomng,  plumbism,  or  painter's  colic,  in- 
dustrial disease  caused  by  the  absorption  of  lead 
through  either  the  respiratory  tract  or  the  digestive 
tract.  It  may  also  be  caused  by  drinking  water  or 
other  beverages  from  pipes  or  receptacles  contain- 
ing lead  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  slow  The 
symptoms  are  gradual  weakness,  constipation,  ab- 
dominal colic,  anemia,  and  often  a  typical  paralysis 
of  the  wrists  and  ankles  Properly  supervised  work- 
ing conditions  and  regular  examinations  of  individ- 
uals employed  in  such  industries  as  the  manufac- 
ture of  white  and  red  lead  and  storage  batteiiea 
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and  of  those  engaged  in  pottery  making,  painting, 
pnnting.  and  acetylene-torch  welding  have  reduced 
the  relative  frequency  of  the  disease  The  elimina- 
tion of  lead  from  the  body  by  the  use  of  drugs, 
cathartics,  and  enemas  is  important  in  treatment 
The  reduction  of  lead  storage  m  the  body  is  ac- 
complished by  the  intake  or  injection  of  calcium 
An  individual  Buffering  from  symptoms  of  lead 
poisoning  should  avoid  further  exposure  to  lead 

LeadviUe  (lecl'vfl),  mining  city  (pop  4,774.  alt 
c  10,200  ft ),  co  seat  of  Lake  < o  ,  central  Colo  , 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas  river  SW  of 
Denver,  me  1878  In  California  Gulf  h  rich  placer 
gold  deposits  were  discovered  c  I860  Oro  City, 
the  principal  c  amp,  flourished  for  about  two  years 
until  tho  diggings  wore  exhausted  The  camps 
were  virtually  deserted  until  1877,  when  carbon- 
ates of  lead  with  a  high  silver  content  again 
transformed  Oro  City  into  a  boom  town  By  1880, 
two  years  after  its  incorporation,  Leadville  had  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  silver  camps  m  the  world, 
with  a  lust\ ,  heterogeneous  population,  estimated 
at  nearly  40,000  In  1893,  with  the  repeal  of  the 
Sherman  Silver  Act,  silver  mining  collapsed,  but 
in  the  late  1890s,  with  the  disc  overy  of  gold  near 
by,  Leadville  revived  In  the  district,  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  mineralized,  great  fortunes 
were  quickly  made  and  often  quickly  lost  The 
spectacular  history  of  H  A  W  TABOR  symbolizes 
Lfadville's  amazing  story  Some  mining  and 
smelting  are  still  carried  on  (at  riear-by  Climax  is 
a  large  percentage  of  the  world  supply  of  molv  b- 
dcnurn),  and  agriculture,  ranching,  and  the  growth 
of  the  tourist  trade  keep  Leadville  out  of  tho 
"ghost  town"  category  See  G  F  Wilhson,  Here 
They  Dug  the  Gold  (1946) 

Leaf,  Walter,  1852-1927,  English  banker  and  clas- 
sical scholar,  grad  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
Leaf  was  chairman  of  the  Westminster  Bank  (after 
1918)  and  an  officer  of  bankers'  associations,  his 
Banking  (1920)  is  a  standard  work  His  literary 
fame  rests  chiefly  on  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  (with 
Andrew  Lang  and  K  J  Myers,  1882) 

Leaf,  nvor  of  N  Quebec,  c  300  mi  long,  issuing 
from  Lake  Minto  and  flowing  NE  through  Leaf 
Lake  to  Ungava  Bay,  NNW  of  Fort  Chimo 

leaf,  one  of  the  chief  vegetative  organs  of  a  plant — 
a  lateral  appendage  or  extension  of  the  STEM  Green 
leaves,  because  of  their  capacity  for  PHOTOSYN- 
THESIS by  which  carbohydrates  are  formed  and 
oxygon  is  released,  aro  the  source  of  practically  all 
carbohydrate  foodstuff  and  thus  are  the  ultimate 
basis  of  most  animal  life  A  complete  and  typical 
leaf  consists  of  the  blade,  the  petiole  or  leaf  stalk, 
and  a  pair  of  stipules  on  the  stem  at  the  base  of  the 
petiole  The  leaf  blade  has  veins  for  support  and 
conduction  of  materials,  one  or  more  layers  of  green 
cells,  and  usually  many  air  spaces  which  arc  con- 
tinuous with  one  another  and  with  the  external  air 
by  means  of  epidermal  pores,  the  stomata  (see 
TRANSPIRATION)  This  aerating  allows  for  the  gase- 
ous interchange  essential  in  photosynthesis  The 
green  color  of  leaves  H  caused  by  the  pigment 
chlorophyll,  which  is  necessary  for  photosynthesis 
Two  other  pigments,  carotin  and  xanthophyll, 
which  are  associated  with  the  chlorophyll,  are  vis- 
ible as  the  orange-red  or  yellow  color  of  leaves  m 
autumn  in  north  temperate  regions  They  appear 
following  the  destruction  of  chlorophyll  by  a  com- 
bination of  low  temperature,  fairly  strong  sunlight, 
and  other  factors  Under  the  same  conditions  other 
leaf  pigmentis  may  be  exposed  or  produced  in  au- 
tumn, e  g  ,  brown  tannins  and  red,  purple,  or  blue 
anthocyatuns  Those  same  pigments  in  different 
combinations  are  responsible  for  color  in  variegated 
leaves  Whit*  results  from  the  absence  of  pigments 
(often  produced  by  BIANCHING)  Leaves  may  be 
simple  (undivided)  or  compound  (divided  into  leaf- 
lets, as  in  tho  walnut)  and  may  be  modified  in  form 
and  in  function  into  organs  for  storage  (cotyledon), 
climbing  (TFNDRIL),  protection  (spine,  s,eo  THORN), 
and  trapping  insects  (see  PITCHER  PLANT)  In  tem- 
perate regions  deciduous  plants  drop  their  leaves 
m  the  autumn  and  remain  leafless  through  tho 
winter,  while  evergreens  produce  new  leaves  as 
soon  as  the  old  ones  fall 

leafhopper,  any  of  numerous  spec  ics  of  small  leaping 
insects  of  the  family  Cicadellidac  of  the  order 
Homoptera  Leafhoppers  are  found  throughout  the 
world,  and  almost  all  cultivated  and  wild  plants 
are  damaged  by  some  species  Most  species  aro 
small  (from  1/20  to  M  in  )  and  yellowish  or  green- 
ish Some  species  of  the  Pacific  legion  are  brightly 
colored  and  several  reach  V<j  m.  m  length 

leaf  insect,  member  of  a  group  of  leaf-eating,  gen- 
erally arboreal  insects  of  the  order  Phasmatida, 
formerly  included  in  the  order  Orthoptera.  Tropi- 
cal winged  species  are  often  called  walking  leaves 
since  they  so  closely  resemble  leaves  m  shape  and 
color  The  WALKING  STICK  and  some  other  phas- 
mids  look  like  twigs. 

leaf  mold:  see  HUMUS 

League  or  Holy  League,  1576-98,  organization  of 
French  Catholics,  aimed  at  the  suppression  of  Prot- 
estantism and  Protestant  political  influence  m 
France.  It  was  foreshadowed  as  early  as  1501  by 
the  formation  of  the  triumvirate  of  Anne  de  MONT- 
MORENCY,  Francois  de  GUISB,  and  Marshal  Samt- 


LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

Andr6  After  the  outbreak  of  the  Ware  of  RELIGION, 
local  and  provincial  leagues  were  formed;  finally, 
when  the  HUOUBNOTS  won  unprecedented  conces- 
sions at  the  Peace  of  Monsieur  (1570),  a  declara- 
tion calling  for  a  national  League  of  Catholics  was 
issued  by  Henri,  3d  due  de  GUISE  King  HENBY 
III  fearing  the  ambition  of  Guise,  proclaimed  him- 
self its  head  A  Huguenot  uprising  soon  followed 
After  a  successful  campaign  which  enabled  lum  to 
withdraw  some  of  his  previous  concessions  to  the 
Huguenots,  Henry  III  dissolved  the  League  (1577) 
It  was  revived  in  1585,  soon  after  Henry  of  Na- 
varre (later  King  HENRY  IV)  had  become  the  heir 
presumptive  Having  taken  up  arms.  Guise  forced 
tho  king  (July,  1585)  to  issue  an  edict  for  the  con- 
version or  exile  of  Protestants  and  the  exclusion  of 
Navarre  from  the  succession  In  the  war  which  fol- 
lowed (the  War  of  the  Three  Henrys),  the  League 
and  the  king  were  technically  allied,  but  the  league 
assumed  the  right  to  dictate,  forcing  the  king  to 
leave  Paris  (1588)  and  to  renew  his  previous  cou- 
COHSIOIIH  This  dictation  led  to  Henry's  ordering  tho 
assassination  of  Henri  de  Guise,  who  was  succeeded 
at  the  head  of  the  League  by  his  brother  MAYKNVK. 
After  the  accession  (1589)  of  Henry  IV,  the  League 
controlled  all  the  large  cities,  including  Paris,  and 
had  tho  active  support  of  Philip  II  of  Spain,  who 
sent  Alossandro  FARNFSE  to  Mayenne's  aid  It 
split  into  two  factions,  however,  over  the  question 
of  Spanish  interference,  and  it  was  weakened  by 
Henry's  military  successes  Henry's  victory  »t  Ivry 
(1590),  his  abjuration  of  Protestantism  (1593),  and 
his  entry  into  Pans  (15')4)  brought  the  League's 
organized  resistance  to  an  end,  and  by  1598  the  last 
important  League  member  had  submitted  to  Henry. 
League  of  Nations,  former  international  organisa- 
tion, predecesHor  of  the  UNITED  NATIONS,  having 
as  its  purpose  the  maintenance  of  peace,  arbitra- 
tion of  international  disputes,  and  the  promotion 
of  international  cooperation  It  may  be  called  a 
product  of  the  First  World  War,  which  made  ac- 
ceptable to  national  minds  any  plan  to  avert  an- 
other such  cataclysm  However,  the  idea  of  a  Euro- 
pean league  existed  in  germ  in  the  "grand  design" 
of  SULLY  and  in  the  writings  of  Immanuel  Kant 
and  other  philosophers  of  the  Enlightenment  The 
HOLY  ALLIANCE,  of  tho  early  19th  cent  and  the 
Concert  of  Europe  in  tho  late  19th  cent  provided 
for  concerted  action  to  avert  wars  and  revolutions; 
the  RED  CROSS,  the  HAC»UK  CONFERENCES,  and  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  (HAUUE  TRIBU- 
NAL) were  important  steppingstones  toward  in- 
ternational cooperation  At  the  close  of  the  First 
World  War  such  prominent  figures  as  General 
SMUTS,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  and  Leon  BOURCIKOW 
advocated  a  society  of  nations  President  Wood- 
row  WILSON  incorporated  the  proposal  into  the 
FOURTEEN  POINTS  and  was  the  chief  figure  in  its 
establishment  at  the  Pans  Peace  Conference  in 
1919  The  basis  of  tho  Lengue  was  the  Covenant, 
which  was  included  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  (see 
VERSAILLES,  TREATY  OF)  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
was  chosen  as  League  headquarters  The  League 
of  Nations  consisted  of  an  assembly,  composed  of 
all  member  nations,  of  a  council,  composed  of  the 
Great  Powers  (originally  England,  France,  Italy, 
and  Japan,  later  also  Germany  and  the  USSR)  and 
of  (several  other  noupermanent  members,  a  secre- 
tariat ,  and  several  allied  bodies,  e  g  ,  the  Perma- 
nent  Court  of  International  Justice  (aee  WORLD 
COURT)  and  the  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORO\NIZA- 
TION  The  organization  was  thus  in  many  ways 
similar  to  that  of  the  United  Nations  The  Assem- 
bly, like  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, was  entitled  merely  to  make  recommenda- 
tions, while  actual  decisions  rested  with  the  Coun- 
cil In  the  Council,  however,  unanimous  decisions 
were  required,  while  in  the  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  the  "veto"  power  is  restricted  to  the  per- 
manent members  The  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  consisted  of  20  articles  Articles  1-7 
concerned  organization  Articles  8-9  recognised 
the  need  for  disarmament  and  set  up  military  com- 
missions Article  10  was  an  attempt  to  guarantee 
the  territorial  status  quo  against  aggression  Arti- 
cles 11-17  provided  for  arbitration  and  conciliation 
and  for  sanctions  against  aggressors  The  rest  of 
the  articles  dealt  with  treaties,  the  MANDATE  sys- 
tem of  colonial  administration  international  coop- 
eration in  labor  and  in  humanitarian  enterprises, 
and  amendments  to  the  Covenant  The  League  of 
Nations  suffered  a  severe  handicap  through  the 
refusal  of  the  United  States  to  become  a  member 
and  through  the  persistence  of  all  members  in  re- 
garding national  sovereignty  and  interests  as  supe- 
rior to  mutual  concession  The  absence  of  tho 
United  States,  however,  may  have  been  overempha- 
sised as  a  cause  of  the  League's  failure,  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  though  neither  was  then  a  mem- 
ber did  take  a  valuable  part  in  the  DISARMAMENT 
CoNFERKNri-  the  failure  of  which  was  certainly  not 
their  responsibility  As  a  rule,  the  League  of  Na- 
tions settled  successfully  such  disputes  as  involved 
the  smaller  nations,  but  it  foundered  because  the 
powerful  nations  could  not  be  coerced  into  mutual 
compromise  or  into  acceptance  of  its  decisions  At 
the  start,  the  League  included  only  the  victors  of 
the  First  World  War  and  most  of  the  neutral  na- 
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tions   Among  later  admissions  to  membership  were 
those  of  Bulgaria  (1020),  Austria  (1920),  Hungary 
(1922),  Germany  (1926),  Turkey  (1932),  and  the 
USSR  (1934)    Among  the  problems  settled  by  the 
League  of  Nations  were  the  Swedish-Finnish  dis- 
pute regarding  the  ALAND  ISLANDS  (1920),  the  sta- 
tus of  N  SCKLBSWIG  and  Upper  SILESIA,  settled  by 
plebiscites  (1920,  1921),  the  population  exchanges 
among  GBKCCB,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria,  after  the 
Treaty  of  Lausanne  of  1923,  and  the  Yugoalav- 
Hungarian  dispute  caused   by  the  assassination 
(1934)  of  King  ALEX  \NDBR  of  Yugoslavia     The 
League  furthermore  extended  considerable  aid  to 
refugees,  particularly  Armenians,  it  helped  to  sup- 
press white  slave  and  opium  traffic,  it  did  pioneer- 
ing work  m  surveys  of  health ,  it  extended  financial 
am  to  needy  states,  particularly  to  Austria,  and  it 
furthered  international  cooperation  m  many  fields 
An  early  failure  was  the  Polish  refusal  to  abide  by 
the  League  decision  in  the  VILNA  dispute     More 
ominous  was  the  shelving  of  the  Geneva  Protocol 
(see  PROTOCOL)  because  of  British  opposition    The 
split  between  France  and  its  allies,  the  LITTLE 
ENTENTE,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Great  Britain  on 
the  other,  was  caused  by  French  insistent  e  on  form- 
ing a  European  system  of  collective  security,  i  e  ,  a 
network  of  defensive  alliances  intended  to  maintain 
the  status  quo,  and  by  British  refusal  to  support  the 
plan    The  League's  decay  began  with  the  Second 
CHINO-JAPANEBB  WAR  in  1931  and  the  withdrawal 
(1933,  effective  1935)  of  Japan  from  the  League 
Another  serious  failure  was  the  inability  of  the 
League  to  stop  the  war  (1932-35)  of  Boh  via  and 
Paraguay  over  the  CHACO   The  Disarmament  Con- 
ference, opened  in  1932,  foundered  while  Germany 
under  Adolf  Hitler  began  to  rearm,  withdrew  from 
the  League  (1933),  remilitarized  the  Rhmeland 
(1934),  denounced  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  (1936), 
and  seized  Austria   (1038)      Encouraged   by  the 
League's  inaction,  Italy  under  Mussolini  attacked 
(1935)  ETHIOPIA  (disregarding  the  ineffective  and 
half-hearted  economic  sanctions  imposed  by  the 
League),  interfered  in  the  civil  war  (1936-39)  in 
SPAIN,  and  left  the  League  in  1937    Japan  resumed 
its  war  against  China  in  1937,  and  m  1938  the  ap- 
peasement policy  of  the  dominant  League  members 
—Great  Britain  and  France— reached  its  apex  in 
the  MUNICH  PACT,  which  virtually  discarded  the 
League  as  an  international  instrument     German 
claims  on  DANZIG,  where  the  League  commissioner 
had  become  powerless,  led  to  the  outbreak  (1939) 
of  the  Second  World  War     In  Dec  ,   1939,  the 
League  briefly  rose  from  the  dead  to  expel  Russia 
because  of  its  aggression  against  Finland    The  only 
effective  political  action  of  the  League  in  the  last 
years  of  its  existence  was  its  orderly  supervision, 
earned  out  by  an  international  police  force,  of  the 
plebiscite  in  the  SAAB  TERRITORY  (1935)     In  1940 
the  League  secretariat  in  Geneva  was  reduced  to  a 
skeleton  staff,  some  of  the  technical  services  were 
removed  to  the  United  States  and  to  Canada    The 
International  Labor  Office  continued  its  activities 
and  eventually  became  affiliated  with  the  United 
Nations    In  Apnl.  1946,  The  League  dissolved  it- 
self, and  its  services  and  real  estate  (notably  its 
huge  palace  m  Geneva)  were  transferred  to  the 
United  Nations.  See  P  J  Noel  Baker,  The  League 
<tf  Nations  at   Work  (1926),  J    S    Bassett,    The 
League  of  Nations  (1928),  f    P    Conwell-Evans, 
The  League  Council  tn  Action  (1929) ,  Felix  Morley, 
The  Society  of  Nations  (1932),  J    I    Kmidson,  A 
History  of  the  League  of  Nations  (1938),  H    E 
Davis,  ed.,  Pioneers  in  World  Order  (1944),  J   T. 
Shotwell  and  Manna  Salvm,  Lessons  on  Security 
and  Disarmament  (1949)    See  also  A  C  Breycha- 
Vautier,  Sources  of  Information  a  Handbook  on  the 
Publications  of  the  League  of  Nations  (1939) 
League  of  Women  Voters,  organized  in  Chicago  in 
Feb  ,1920    An  outgrowth  of  the  National  Ameri- 
can Woman  Suffrage  Association,  it  had  as  its  nu- 
cleus the  leaders  of  this  successful  movement  The 
league  was  organised  to  educate  American  women 
in  the  intelligent  use  of  their  newly  won  suffrage 
While  championing  advancement  m  the  status  and 
rights  of  women,  the  league  seeks  this  advancement 
through  the  improvement  of  the  entire  political, 
economic,  and  social  structure  and  has  directed  its 
educational  and  research  campaigns  to  these  ends 
on  local,  state,  and  national  levels.    Originally 
called  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters,  in 
1948  its  name  was  changed  to  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States. 
Leah  (16 'u),  Laban'e  elder,  uglier  daughter  and 
Jacobs  first  wife    Gen.  29-30. 
Leahy,  Frank  William  (la'h«),  1908-.  American  foot- 
ball coach,  b.  O'Neill,  Nebr.,  grad.  Notre  Dame, 
1931.   He  was  an  assistant  coach  at  Georgetown 
(1931),  Michigan  State  College  (1932)  and  Ford- 
ham  (1933-38),  and  after  his  success  as  head  coach 
(1939-41)  at  Boston  College,  he  was  made  (1941) 
athletic  director  and  head  coach  at  Notre  Dame 
Following  service  (1944-45)  in  the  U.S.  navy  in  the 
Second  World  War,  he  returned  to  coaching  foot- 
ball at  his  alma  mater.   Under  Leahy,  one  of  the 
leading  exponents  of  the  T-formation  in  college 
football,  Notre  Dame  regained  the  dominant  posi- 
tion it  had  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  his  old  coach, 
Kuute  Rockne.  In  four  complete  seasons  through 
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1949,  Notre  Dame  played  88  straight  games  with- 
out  a  defeat  (but  with  two  ties).  He  wrote  Notre 
Dame  Football  (1949).  See  Archie  Ward,  Frank 
Leahy  and  the  Fyhting  Irish  (1944). 

Leahy,  William  Daniel  (la'he),  1875-,  American 
admiral  and  diplomat,  b  Hampton,  Iowa,  grad. 
Annapolis,  1897  Ho  served  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  in  the  Philippines,  in  Nicaragua  (1912),  in 
Haiti  (1916),  in  the  Mexican  punitive  expedition 
(1916),  and  in  the  First  World  War.  He  later  be- 
came chief  of  naval  operations  (1937)  and  governor 
of  Puerto  Rico  (1939)  and  served  (1940-42)  as 
ambassador  to  Viohy  France  While  he  was  (1942- 
48)  chief  of  staff  to  the  President,  he  was  made 
(1944)  an  admiral  of  the  fleet  ("five-star  admiral"). 
He  is  tho  author  of  /  Was  There  (1950) 

Leake,  William  Martin  (lf>k),  1777-1860,  English 
topographer  and  numismatist.  He  served  in  the 
army  m  the  West  Indies,  was  artilleiy  instructor 
to  the  Turks  (1799-1800),  and  spent  the  next  15 
years  combining  the  work  of  observation  of  the 
country  and  collection  of  coins  with  diplomatic  mis- 
sions and  military  surveys 

Leaksville,  textile-mill  town  (pop  1,886),  N  NC, 
near  the  Va  line,  on  the  Dan  and  N  of  Greensboro , 
laid  out  1797,  me  1874. 

Leamington  (16'mmgtCm,  18'-),  town  (pop  5,858), 
8  Ont  ,  on  Lake  Erie  and  SE  of  Windsor  In  a  fruit 
and  tobacco  distncfc,  it  has  canneries,  basket  fac- 
toiies,  and  cement  works 

Leamington  (le'mlngtun),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  20,669,1947 estimated  pop  35,740),  Warwick- 
shire, England,  on  the  Learn,  a  tributary  of  the 
Avon,  and  NE  of  Warwick  It  has  ironworks  and 
brick  factories,  but  is  pumanly  a  health  resort, 
largely  of  19th-century  growth,  with  mineral 
springs  Among  its  features  are  Jephson  Gardens, 
the  Royal  Pump  Room  and  Gardens,  and  Victoria 
Park  Victoria  as  a  princess  paid  a  visit  to  the 
borough,  which  officially  became  Royal  Leaming- 
ton Spa  m  1838 

Leander:  see  HERO 

leap  year  see  CALENDAR 

Lear  (I6r),  English  legendary  king,  supposed  descend- 
ant, through  Locrme  and  Brut,  of  Aeneas  of  Troy 
The  story  of  Lear  and  his  three  daughters  probably 
originated  in  early  Celtic  mythology  GEOFFREY 
or  MONMOVTH  claimed  to  have  translated  the  story 
from  old  British  records,  and  succeeding  historians 
and  authors  perpetuated  the  legend  It  is  best 
known  as  the  subject  of  one  of  Shakspere's  greatest 
tragedies,  King  Lear  (produced  1606,  pub  1608). 

Lear,  Edward,  1812-88,  English  artist  and  humorist 
Once  drawing  master  to  Queen  Victoria,  he  was  a 
painter  of  birds  and  landscapes,  some  of  his  sketches, 
in  pen  line  and  washes  of  water  color,  have  been 
exhibited  His  illustrated  limericks  and  poems  in 
A  Book  of  Nonsense  (1846),  Nonsense  Songs  and 
Stones  (1871),  and  other  works  have  given  him 
fame  Lear  jests  at  sense  and  pathos  in  lyrics  which 
attain,  at  times,  a  fantastic  gaiety  A  traveler,  he 
wrote  several  illustrated  journals  of  his  journeys 
See  biography  by  Angus  Davidson  (1939) 

Learchus  (lear'kus),  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  I  NO 
and  ATHAMAS  His  father,  dnven  mad  by  HERA, 
killed  bun 

learned    and    literary    societies:    see    SOCIBTIBS, 
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Lease,  Mary  Elizabeth,  1853-1933,  American  agrari- 
an reformer  and  temperance  agitator,  b  Ridgway, 
Pa  Going  to  Kansas  as  a  young  woman,  she  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  there  She  was  active  in  politics 
with  the  Populists  in  the  campaign  of  1890,  urging 
the  popular  election  of  Senators,  postal  savings 
banks,  government  conttol  of  railroads,  Federal 
supervision  of  corporations,  woman  suffrage,  free 
silver,  prohibition,  and  other  reforms,  and  her  ef- 
fectiveness as  a  speaker  was  credited  with  secunng 
support  for  these  measures  She  was  called  the 
Kansas  Pythoness  In  1908  she  became  a  lecturer 
for  the  New  York  department  of  education  and  in 
1912  joined  the  Bull  Moose  party  After  1918  she 
was  politically  inactive 

Leftside  (le'sld),  town  (pop.  6,183),  8  Ont  ,  industrial 
and  residential  suburb  NE  of  Toronto 

leather,  skin  or  hide  of  animals,  reptiles,  or  birds 
cured  by  tanning  to  prevent  decay  and  to  impart 
flexibility  and  toughness  Prehistoric  and  primitive 
peoples  have  preserved  pelts  with  grease  and  smoke 
and  have  used  them  chiefly  for  shoes,  garments, 
coverings,  tents,  and  containers  Today  pelts  are 
perpared  for  tanning  by  dehairing,  usually  with 
lime,  followed  by  fleshing  and  cleaning  After  TAN- 
NINO,  leather  is  generally  treated  with  fats  to  as- 
sure pliability.  The  wasteful  practice  of  shaving 
leather  to  the  required  thickness  was  replaced 
early  in  the  18th  cent,  after  the  invention  of  a 
machine  which  split  the  pelt  or  the  tanned  leather 
into  flesh  and  grain  (hair-side)  layers;  skivers  are 
thin  gram  splits  used  for  linings  and  for  covering 
firm  surfaces.  Characteristic  grains  may  be 
brought  out  by  boarding,  as  in  morocco  leather,  or 
may  be  imitated  by  embossing.  Finishes  include 
glazing,  a  high  glace  being  achieved  by  rolling  with 
glass  cylinders;  coloring  with  stains  or  dyes, 
enameling  or  lacquering  as  for  patent  leather:  and 
sueding,  buffing  with  emery  or  carborundum  wheels 
to  raise  a  nap,  usually  on  the  flesh  side.  Russia 


leather,  originally  vegetable-tanned  calfskin  dressed 
with  birch  oil  which  imparted  a  characteristic  odor 
and  often  dyed  red  with  braiilwood,  is  a  trade 
name  covering  a  number  of  variants.  Rawhide  is 
similar  to  parchment  and  is  untanned,  Cordovan, 
or  Spanish,  leather,  a  soft,  colored  leather  made  at 
CoVdoba  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  often  richly 
modeled  and  gilded,  is  imitated  for  wall  coverings, 
panels,  and  screens  Leather  is  much  used  in 
BOOKBINDING.  Artificial  leather,  made  since  c  1850, 
is  usually  a  strong  fabric  coated  with  a  rubber 
composition  or  with  a  synthetic  substance  such  as 
pyroxylin  and  embossed  to  imitate  leather  grains 
See  Tanners'  Council  of  America,  The  Romance  of 
Leather  (1937) ,  J  W.  Waterer,  Leather  in  Life,  Art, 
and  Industry  (1946) 
Lestherstocking  Tales:  see  COOPER,  JAMBS  FBNI- 
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leaven  (le'vun),  agent  used  to  raise  bread  or  other 
flour  foods  Physical  leavens  include  water  vapor, 
which  i»  released  as  steam  at  hig^h  temperatures  (as 
in  popovers),  and  air.  which  is  incorporated  by 
beating,  hold  by  the  gluten  and  protein  in  the  mix- 
ture, and  expanded  by  heat.  Chemical  leaven 
(BAKING  POWDER  and  baking  SODA)  and  biological 
leavens  (yeasts  and  certain  bacteria)  raise  the  mix- 
ture by  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  gas,  which 
is  expanded  by  heat  Earliest  leavens  were  barm, 
a  yeast  of  fermenting  liquor,  and  sour  dough,  a 
portion  saved  ftom  a  mass  of  yeast-fermenting 
dough  as  a  startei  for  tho  next  batch  Tho  seem- 
ingly mysterious  action  of  leaven  gave  rise,  m  early 
times,  to  various  customs  and  superstitions  For 
instance,  in  Palestine  it  was  a  bunal  custom  to 
throw  out  of  the  house  of  mourning  and  from  tho 
three  nearest  houses  all  leaven  and  water,  because 
into  these  the  angel  of  death  had  thrust  his  sword 

Leavenworth  (16'vunwurth,  -wurth)  1  Citv  (pop 
19,220),  oo  seat  of  Loavenworth  co  ,  NE  Kansas, 
on  the  Missouri  and  NW  of  Kansas  Citv  The  old- 
est oity  in  Kansas,  it  was  settled  (1854)  near  Fort 
Leavenworth  (see  LE  \v  *  NWORTH,  FORT)  by  pro- 
slavery  Missourians,  it  was  the  first  Kansas  oitv 
to  be  incorporated  (1856)  The  first  newspaper  in 
Kansas  was  printed  here  in  1864.  The  town  flour- 
ished as  a  supph  point  on  the  westward  travel 
routes  and  later  bee  ame  the  commercial  renter  of 
a  farming  and  hvestot  k  region  Coal  is  in  the  viom- 
ity,  and  furniture,  automobile  batteries,  and  rna- 
chinerv  are  made  here  A  state  penitentiary  ami 
a  national  soldiers'  home  are  near  2  City  (pop 
1,608),  central  Wash  ,  on  the  Wenatohee  river  and 
NW  of  Wenatohee,  in  a  farming,  lumbering,  and 
mining  region,  mt  T906  A  large  ITS  salmon 
hatohery  is  here  , 

Leavenworth,  Fort,  U  S  military  pout,  on  the  Mis- 
souri nver  and  c  2Ji  mi  northwest  of  the  center  of 
LEAVKNWORTH,  Kansas  It  was  built  in  1827  by 
Col  Henry  Leavenworth  to  protect  tho  traffic  of 
the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail  From  the  fort  manv  mili- 
tary expeditions  set  out  for  the  West  At  present 
it  includes  a  military  post,  a  command  and  general 
staff  school,  and  a  Federal  pemtentiarv 

Lebanon  (iP'bunun),  republic  (t  3,400  sq  mi  ,  pop 
more  than  1,500,000),  SW  Asia  The  capital  is 
Beyrouth  The  countrv  fares  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean in  the  east  and  is  bordered  on  the  north  and 
east  by  Syria  and  on  the  south  by  Palestine  The 
seacoast  has  the  historic  ports  of  Tripoli,  Tyre 
(Arabic  &ur  or  El  Sur),  and  Sidon  (now  Saida) 
Much  of  the  area  is  given  over  to  the  Lebanon 
mts  ,  which  nin  parallel  to  the  coast  On  the 
pastern  border  is  the  range  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and 
between  the  two  mountain  ranges  lies  the  fertile 
valley  of  El  BIXA  (ancient  Coele-Svria) ,  the  heart 
of  Lebanon  The  country  is  largely  agricultural, 
growing  grams  and  fine  fruits  There  are  many 
olive  groves,  and  mulberry  trees  are  still  grown 
for  silk  culture,  though  silk  has  declined  from  the 
high  position  it  once  had  m  the  area  Cotton  IH 
grown,  and  there  JH  a  eotton  textile  industry  To- 
bacco is  another  important  product  The  iron 
mines  of  Lebanon  have  been  worked  since  ancient 
times  and  are  no  longer  produotive,  but  lignite  is 
still  mined  The  famed  cedars  of  the  Lebanon 
mts  are  greatly  thinned  but  some  remain  His- 
torically the  region  has  been  connected  with  Syria 
In  very  ancient  times  the  Hittites  and  Aramaeans 
had  sway  here,  and  the  great  Phoenician  cities 
later  established  a  virtual  commercial  empire  (see 
PHOENICIAN  CIVILIZATION).  The  cities  were  the 
object  of  conquest  for  the  Assyrians  and  the  Per- 
sians and  occupied  a  favored  position  in  the  Per- 
sian Empire  Alexander  the  Great  took  them,  and 
they  wore  disputed  by  his  successors.  The  region, 
with  Syria,  came  under  Roman  dominion  and  was 
included  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  until  part  of  it 
fell  to  the  Arabs  in  the  7th  cent  Long  before  that 
time  the  MARONITES  had  established  themselves — 
a  cardinal  fact  in  the  history  of  Lebanon,  which 
remained  predominantly  Christian  while  Syria  was 
becoming  Moslem  The  DRUBBS  also  settled  m 
part  of  Lebanon  and  in  adjacent  regions  of  Syna, 
and  trouble  between  them  became  a  constant 
strain  in  regional  history.  The  Crusaders  were 
active  in  Lebanon,  and  th*  Lebanese  Christians 
lent  them  some  aid.  After  that  time  Lebanon  was 
under  Ottoman  control  until  the  First  World  War. 
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Massacres  of  the  Maronites  by  the  Druses  in  1841 
and  I860  led  to  pressure  from  the  European  govern- 
ments and  forced  the  sultana  to  grant  some  auton- 
omy to  Great,  or  Greater,  Lebanon,  am  the  region 
was  then  called.  After  the  First  World  War, 
Lebanon  passed  under  the  French  mandate  over 
the  Levant  States  (Syria  and  Lebanon)  There 
woe  much  discontent  and  widespread  desire  for  in- 
dependence. In  1926  Lebanon  became  a  republic 
under  the  mandate,  but  difficulties  continued.  A 
treaty  with  France  in  1036  provided  for  independ- 
ence after  a  three-year  transition  period,  but  it 
was  not  ratified  by  France  In  the  Second  World 
War  the  French  Vichy  government  retained  con- 
trol until  a  British  and  Free  French  force  con- 
quered (June-  July,  1941)  the  Lebanese  coast  The 
Free  French  proclaimed  Lebanon  a  republic,  but 
this  did  not  oecoine  an  accomplished  fact  until 
Jan  1,  1944. 

Lebanon.  1  Town  (pop  1,  467),  E  Conn..  NW  of  Nor- 
wich, me  1700.  Its  buddings  include  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  Office  (1727)  and  the  Governor 
Trumbull  House  (1740)  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Jonathan  Trumbull  (father  and  son),  of  John 
Trumbull,  and  of  William  Beaumont  2  City 
(pop.  1,867),  SW  111  ,  E  of  St  Loins,  in  a  farm  area, 
nettled  in  the  early  19th  cent  ,  me  1857  McKen- 
dree  College  (coeducational,  1828)  is  here  3  City 
(pop  6,529),  co  seat  of  Boone  co  ,  central  Ind  , 
NW  of  Indianapolis,  laid  out  1832  In  a  dairying 
region,  it  manufactures  oil-refining  equipment  4 
City  (pop.  3,786),  co  seat  of  Marion  co  ,  central 
Ky  ,  SE  of  Louisville,  in  the  bluegrass  region  It 
has  distilleries  In  the  vicinity  are  a  national  ceme- 
teiy  and  St  Mary's  College  (for  men,  1821) 
£  Lumber  town  (pop  1,452),  SW  Maine,  near  the 
Salmon  Falls  River  above  Berwick,  settled  1738, 


,  , 

inc   1767    6  City  (pop  5,025),  co  seat  of  Laclede 
Mo  ,  NE  of  Sprin 

timber  and  farm  area  of  the 


,  S  central 
c  1849     It  is  in 

Ozarks  and  has  a  gannent  factory  and  food- 
processmg  plants  Richard  Parks  Bland  lived  here 
7  Town  (pop  7,590),  W  N  H  ,  on  the  Mascoma 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Connecticut,  granted 
and  me  1761  Lumber  products  and  woolen  fabrics 
are  made  hero,  and  pi  in  ting  is  done  W  D 
Ticknor  was  born  hero  8  Village  (pop  3,890),  co 
seat  of  Warren  eo  ,  SW  Ohio,  NE  of  Cincinnati  , 
laid  out  1802.  Canning  and  shoe  manufacturing 
aie  its  chief  industries  Near  by  is  Fort  Ancient 
State  Park,  an  earthwoik  fortification  constructed 
by  the  mound  builders  0  City  (pop  2,729),  NW 
Oiegou,  in  the  Willamette  valley  SSE  of  Salem  and 
on  the  South  Santiam,  platted  1851,  me  1878  It 
is  in  a  fiuit-  and  nut-raising  aiea  and  has  paper 
millrt  10  Citv  (pop  27,206),  co  seat  of  Lebanon 
co.,  E  Pa  ,  between  Reading  and  Hamaburg, 
settled  c  1720,  laid  out  1750,  me  as  a  borough  1821, 
as  a  city  1868  It  lies  in  a  farming  area,  and  its 
manufactures  include  steel,  non,  textiles,  and  to- 
bacco products  Early-  18th-century  German  re- 
ligious groups  are  represented  here,  and  Lebanon 
was  a  flourishing  town  before  1790  11  Town 
(pop  5,950).  oo  seat  of  Wilson  co  ,  central  Tenn  , 
E  of  Nashville,  in  a  timber  and  farm  area,  founded 
c  1802  It  is  the  seat  of  Cumberland  Umv  (Pres- 
byterian, coeducational,  1842)  and  Castle  Heights 
Military  Academy  Fine  ante-bellum  houses  are 
here  and  in  the  vicinity,  near  by  is  the  HER- 
MITAGE A  marker  indicates  the  site  of  Sam  Hous- 
ton's law  office 

Lebanon,  anc  Libanue,  mountain  range,  Lebanon, 
paralleling  the  Mediterranean  coast  from  the  bor- 
der of  Palestine  N  into  Syria  It  rises  to  more  than 
10,000  ft  It  was  famed  in  ancient  times  for  its 
huge  and  old  cedars  Of  these  only  a  few  now  re- 
main Clusters  of  villages  nestle  about  its  terraced 
slopes,  and  between  it  and  the  Anti-Lebanon  range 
lies  the  valley  of  El  Bika  (ancient  Coele-S>  ria)  ,  the 
heart  of  Lebanon 

Lebanon  Independent,  borough  (pop.  2,425),  SE 
Pa  ,  E  of  Harriaburg,  mo  1912 

Lebanon  Junction,  town  (pop  1,141),  N  Ky.,  S  of 
Louisville,  in  a  farm  area 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  see  ANNVILLE,  Pa 

Lebaoth,  the  same  as  BETH-  LEBAOTH 

Lebbaeus  (16  be  'us),  apostle  see  JUDE,  SAINT 

LebUnc,  Maurice  (mores'  wblA'),  1864-194-1,  French 
author.  His  popular  detective  stories,  featunng 
Arson*  Lupin,  gentleman  thief  turned  detective, 
have  been  translated  into  many  languages 

Leblanc,  Nicolas  (nekdlaO.  1742-1806,  French 
chemist.  He  was  appointed  (1780)  physician  to 
Louis  Philippe  Joseph  d'Orleans,  who  later  aided 
him  in  setting  up  a  factory  for  the  production  of 
soda  ash  from  salt.  Leblanc  developed  his  piocess 
after  a  prue  had  been  offered  by  the  government  for 
a  method  of  obtaining  a  commercial  supply  of  the 
soda  Leblanc's  patents  were  confiscated  in  the 
Revolution,  and  Leblanc,  impoverished,  finally 
committed  suicide. 

Leblaac  proctsa  [for  Nicolas  Leblanc],  commercial 
process  for  the  preparation  of  soda  from  common 
salt,  It  involves  the  treatment  of  salt  with  sul- 
phuric acid  to  yield  finally  sodium  sulphate,  the 
reduction  of  thin  product  by  carbon  to  produce 
•odium  sulphide,  and  the  formation  of  sodium  car- 
bonate (soda)  by  reaction  between  the  sodium  sul- 
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phide  and  limestone  (calcium  carbonate).  The 
procew  wan  commercially  successful  upon  its  incep- 
tion because  of  the  by-products  (sulphur  and 
hydrogen  chloride)  produced.  However,  when 
cheaper  means  for  the  production  of  sulphur  and 
hydrogen  chloride  were  discovered,  the  Solvay 
process  proved  more  economical,  and  it  has  almost 
entirely  displaced  the  Leblanc  process. 

Le  Bon,  Guitave  (gttstav'  lu  bd').  1841-1931, 
French  psychologist  and  sociologist.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  works  on  social  psychology 
Antidemocratic  and  a  racialist,  he  is  known  for  lus 
Psychology*  des  foulea  (1895,  Eng  tr  of  the  2d  ed  , 
The  Crowd  a  Study  of  the  Popular  Mind,  1897) 

Lebonah  (lebo'nu)  [Heb  .-frankincense],  plaoe, 
central  Palestine,  near  Shi l oh  Judges  21  19 

Lebrun,  Albert  (albfir'lubid'),  1871-1950,  French 
statesman,  last  president  of  the  Third  Republic  A 
moderate,  he  served  m  many  cabinets,  was  elected 
(1932)  to  the  presidency  to  succeed  Paul  Doumer 
and  was  roelocted  m  1939  In  July,  1940,  the 
establishment  of  the  Vichy  government  under 
Marshal  Petain  depuved  Lebrun  of  all  authority 
In  1944  he  recognized  Charles  de  Gaulle  as  pro- 
visional president  of  France 

Le  Brun,  Charles  (sh&rl'  lu  brfi'),  1619-90,  French 
painter,  decorator,  and  architect  He  studied  with 
Vouet  and  in  Rome  In  1648  he  founded  the 
Academie  royale  de  Peinture  et  de  Sculpture,  which 
was  designed  to  replace  the  old  guild  system  of  ap- 
prenticeship A  favorite  of  Colbert,  he  became 
painter  to  Louis  XIV  m  1662,  and  from  that  date 
until  the  death  of  Colbert  in  1683  he  acted  aa  ar- 
tistic arbiter  to  the  king,  inspiring  or  directing  all 
of  the  many  and  grandiose  decorative  works  of  that 
time  Notable  among  his  achievements  are  the 
decorations  at  Versailles  and  those  of  the  Chateau 
do  Vaux  and  the  Galene  d'Apollon  (Louvre)  His 
best-known  paintings,  the  History  of  Alexander 
scries,  are  in  the  Louvre  Less  gifted  as  a  painter 
than  some  of  his  contemporaries,  Le  Brun  had 
energy,  draughtsmanship,  and  administrative  ca- 
pacity that  made  him  a  dominant  figure  m  all  fields 
of  art  In  1663  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Gobelin  works. 

Lebrun,  Charles  Francois  (sharl'  fraswa'  lubru'), 
1739-1824,  French  statesman  A  moderate  mem- 
ber of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Terror  Napoleon  made  him  third  consul 
(1799),  later  created  him  duke  of  Piacensa,  and  in 
1810  appointed  him  governor  of  Holland  Made  a 
peer  by  Louis  XVIII  (1814),  he  supported  Napo- 
leon during  the  Hundred  Days  and  waa  excluded 
from  the  house  of  peers  from  1815  to  1819 

Lebrun,  Elisabeth  Vigie-*  see  VIG^E-LEBRUN 

Lecah  (le'ku),  descendant  of  Judah     1  Chron  4  21 

Le  Cap,  Haiti  see  CAP-HA!TIKN 

Lecce  (IcH'cha),  city  (pop  42,622),  capital  of  Lecce 
piov  ,  S  Apulia,  S  Italy  It  is  an  agricultural  center 
with  ceramics,  glass,  and  toy  industries  A  Greek 
and  later  a  Roman  town,  it  was  from  1053  to  1463 
a  semi-independent  county  under  various  lords  In 
the  Ibth  and  17th  cent  cultuie  and  commerce 
flourished  There  are  many  fine  churches  and 
palaces  built  or  lestored  in  a  characteristic  baroque 
style 

Le  Center,  village  (pop  1,232),  co  seat  of  Le  Sueur 
oo  ,  S  Minn  ,  SSW  of  Minneapolis,  settled  1864, 
me  187f>,  called  Le  Sueur  Center  until  1931  It  is 
a  farm  trade  center  The  county  fairgrounds  has  a 
log  house  containing  pioneer  relics 

Lech  (16kh),  river,  c  175  mi  long,  Austria  and  Ba- 
varia It  rises  in  Vorarlberg,  Austria,  and  flows 
NE  past  Landsberg  and  Augsburg  into  the  Dan- 
ube In  1632  Gustavus  II  of  Sweden  dofeated  Tilly 
on  the  Lech  near  its  confluence  with  the  Danube, 
Tilly  was  fatally  wounded  The  battle  of  the 
Lechfeld  (955)  took  place  near  Augsburg 

Lechfeld  (lekh'fSlt),  plain  near  Augsburg,  Bavana 
Here  in  965  King  (later  Emperor)  Otto  I  defeated 
the  Magyars  and  stopped  their  expansion,  which 
had  threatened  central  Europe 

Lecky,  Wuham  Edward  Hartpole,  18)8-1903,  Brit- 
ish historian,  born  and  educated  in  Ireland  His 
History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
Rationalism  in  Europe  (2  vols  ,  1865)  and  his  //w- 
tory  of  European  Morals  from  Augustus  to  Charle- 
magne (2  vols  ,  1869)  first  won  him  a  large  public 
Hw  masterpiece  is  his  History  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (8  vols  ,  1878-90),  which  ranks 
htm  as  a  literary  historian  not  far  below  Gibbon 
The  combination  of  social  and  political  history 
made  the  work  a  lasting  contribution  to  history, 
but  his  moderate  liberal  views,  his  rationalism,  and 
his  dislike  of  democratic  reforms  color  the  history 
considerably.  Especially  distinguished  are  those 
parts  dealing  with  Ireland,  with  the  American  and 
French  Revolutions,  and  with  the  Wesleyan  move- 
ment. Others  of  hie  works  are  The  Leaden  of  Public 
Omnion  in  Ireland  (1861),  Th«  Map  of  Lift  (1899), 
The  Political  Value  of  History  (1892),  Democracy 
and  Liberty  (2  vole  ,  1896),  and  Poems  (1891).  See 
memoir  by  his  wife  (1909). 

Leclerc,  Charles  Victor  Emmanuel  (sharl'  vektor' 
emanuel'  lukler'),  1772-1802,  French  general  He 
served  under  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  the  Italian 
campaign,  married  (1797)  PauUne  BONAPARTE,  and 
took  part  in  the  coup  d'etat  of  18  Brumaire  (1799) 


LECOQ,  ROBERT 

In  1801  he  commanded  the  French  expedition  to 
Portugal,  then  headed  the  force  sent  to  subdue 
HAITI,  where  TOUBSAINT  L'OUVERTUBE  had  estab- 
lished a  virtually  autonomous  state  The  French, 
after  severe  fighting,  won  several  victories,  and  an 
agreement  was  reached  This  was  broken  by 
Leclerc,  who,  acting  on  Napoleon's  secret  instruc- 
tions, had  Toussamt  seised  by  trickery  and  de- 
ported to  France  The  natives,  led  by  DESWAUNES 
and  CHRIBTOPHE,  rose  in  revolt  and  expelled  the 
Fiench,  who  were  weakened  by  an  epidemic  of 
yellow  fever  Leclerc  retired  to  Tortuga.  where  he 
died  of  fever.  His  failure  doomed  French  colonial 
ambitions  m  America  and  led  to  the  LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE 

Leclerc,  Jacques  Philippe  (zhak'  fClep'  lukler'), 
1902-47, 1«  rem  h  general  His  real  name  was  Philip- 
pe, comte  de  Hauteclocque,  but  he  adopted  the 
name  Lee  lerc  in  the  Second  World  War,  when  he 
took  command  of  the  Free  French  forces  m  French 
Equatorial  Afru  a  He  won  for  himself  a  pla<  e  in 
military  historv  when  he  led  (Dec  ,  1942-Jan  , 
1943)  the  manh  of  the  Free  French  from  Lake 
Chad  to  Tripoli,  over  c  1,500  mi.  of  deserts  and 
mountains,  UK  ludmg  Fezzan  and  the  Libyan 
Desert,  and  through  enemy-held  territory  His 
forces  entered  Tripoli  at  the  same  time  aa  the  Brit- 
ish 8th  Army,  their  feat  was  unparalled  Leclerc 
and  his  troops  then  took  part  m  the  Tunisian 
campaign  under  (Jen  B  L  Montgomery,  and  in 
1944  he  commanded  the  f  ranch  2d  Armored  Divi- 
sion, which  had  as  its  nucleus  the  veterans  of  his 
African  campaign  Gen  Omar  N  Bradley,  under 
whose  command  he  then  was,  paid  tribute  to 
Lee  lerc  bv  letting  his  division  enter  Paris  first 
(Aug  ,  1944)  and  thus  complete  the  liberation  of 
the  city  Later  in  the  year  he  took  Strasbourg 
Leclerc  was  made  (1945)  French  commander  in 
the  Far  East  He  ac  tepted  the  Japanese  surrender 
at  Tokyo  for  France  and  subsequently  commanded 
in  the  campaign  against  the  insurgents  in  Indo- 
Chma  Made  inspector  general  of  the  Fiench 
forces  in  North  Afn<  a  in  1946,  he  died  a  year  later 
in  an  airplane  crash 

Le  Clerc,  Jean  (zha'),  Latin  Johannes  Clencus, 
1657-1736,  Swiss  Protestant  theologian  and  writer 
He  preached  in  France  and  in  London,  then,  drawn 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Dutch  Remonstrants,  settled 
jn  Amsterdam,  where  he  became  professor  in  the 
Remonstrant  Seminary  His  biblical  commentaries 
pointed  the  way  to  scientific  criticism  Among  his 
important  works  are  BMioth&que  unwersette  et  hm- 
torutue  (1686-93),  R\hliothf-que  choiaie  (1703-13), 
and  Bihliothbque  ancienne  et  moderne  (1714-27) 

Lecompte  (lukompt').  cotton  town  (pop  l,.ill), 
central  La  ,  S  of  Alexandria,  settled  c  1855 

Lecompton  (lukfimp'tuu),  city  (pop  250),  NE  Kan- 
sas, on  the  Kansas  river  between  Lawrence  and 
Topeka  At  Le<  ompton,  made  territorial  capital 
in  1855,  was  formulated  the  proslavory  Lecompton 
Constitution.  Its  slavery  clause  was  approved  in 
Dec  ,  1857,  as  Free  State  men  dec  lined  to  vote 
President  James  Buchanan  urged  Congress  to  ad- 
mit Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution, 
but  with  Stephen  A  Douglas  and  his  followers 
breaking  with  the  proslaver>  Democrats,  the  bill 
could  not  paw*  the  House  A  compromise  was 
effected  b.v  which  the  constitution  aa  a  whole  WJIM 
to  be  submitted  to  popular  vote,  and  if  it  were 
approved,  Kansas  would  receive  a  Federal  land 
grant  Despite  this  inducement,  the  Lecompton 
Constitution  was  decisively  rejected  u\  Aug  ,  1868, 
and  Kansas  was  admitted  (1861)  aa  a  free  state 

Le  Conte,  Joseph  (lukonf),  1823-1901,  American 
geologist,  b  Liberty  co ,  Ga ,  grad.  Univ.  of 
Georgia,  1841  He  studied  under  Louis  Agjussiz 
at  Harvard  and  taught  at  the  Umv  of  South 
Carolina  (1857-69)  and  at  the  Umv  of  California 
from  1809  He  made  major  contn buttons  in  his 
study  of  mountain  making  and  in  his  concept  of 
critical  periods  m  the  history  of  the  earth  His 
writings  include  Sight  (1881),  Evolution  (1888),  and 
Elements  of  Geology  (1878),  long  a  standard  text 
See  his  autobiography  (1903)  and  Journal  of 
Rambhngs  through  the  High  Sierra  (1875,  1930) 

Leconte  de  Lisle,  Charles  Mane  (sharl'  mare'  lukdV 
dti  lei'),  1818-94,  French  poet  His  first  two  books 
of  poetry,  Poemes  antiques  (1852)  and  Poemes  et 
potstes  (1855),  were  immediately  successful  It 
was,  however,  Points  barbares  (1862,  later  en- 
larged as  Poemes  barbares,  1872)  which  established 
him  as  the  leading  figure  of  the  group  later  to  be 
known  as  the  Parnassians  Anti-Christian  and  a 
pessimist,  Leconte  do  Lisle  saw  death  aa  the  only 
existing  reality  and  drew  his  inspiration  from  an- 
tiquity Later  works  include  Les  Ennnyes  (1872), 
a  verse  drama,  and  Pnfmr*  tragiques  (1884)  Ho  was 
elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  1886  See  I.  H 
Brown,  LfConte  de  Lisle  a  Study  on  the  Man  and 
His  Poetry  (new  ed  ,  1929) 

Le  Coq,  Robert  (rober'  lukok'),  d.  1368.  French 
statesman,  bishop  of  Laon  Rising  rapidly  in  the 
service  of  John  II,  he  was  John's  ambassador  (1354) 
to  CHARLES  II  of  Nararre,  whose  partwanhe  be- 
came He  sided  with  the  popular  party  of  Etiennc 
MARCEL  m  the  States-General  of  1356,  but  after 
Marcel's  assassination  <13£8)  he  waa  compelled  to 
flee  to  Spam,  where  he  became  bishop  of  Calahorra 
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Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  Paul  fimlle:  sec  BOISBAXT-     tor  the  salt  mines  of  the  Franche-Comte1,  which  was     to  America  to  serve  in  the  French  and  Indian  War 
DRAN,  PAUI>  EMIUD  Lscog  DE  never  built    Ledoux's  bold,  purely  geometrical  de- 


La   Corbuiier  (lu  kdrbuayft'),  pseud,  of  Charles     signs  anticipated  many  ideas  of  the  20th  cent 
Edouard    Teanneret    (sharl'    adw.ir'    zhanura'),    Ledru-Rollm,  Alezandre  August*  (hl&ksft'dru  ogusf 
1887-,  Swiss  architect,  a  leader  of  international      ludru'-r61(V),  1807-74,  French  politician    A  lawyer. 


importance  in  the  development  of  modern  architec- 
ture At  the  age  of  21  he  entered  the  office  of  Au- 
guste Ferret,  where  he  reoei  ved  his  training  in  mod- 
ern construction,  and  Inlcr  he  worked  for  brief 
periods  under  the  German  architect  Peter  Behrens 
and  the  Viennese,  Josef  Hoffmann  In  1915  appeared 


he  first  became  known  as  a  radical  member  of  the 
opposition  to  the  July  Monarchy  and  the  defender 
of  the  journalists  He  was  elected  to  the  chamber 
of  deputies  in  1841  and  was  very  active  in  the  FEB- 
RUARY REVOLUTION  of  1848,  becoming  minister  of 
the  interior  in  the  provisional  government  formed 


his  first  experimental  studies  incorporating  a  new  bv  LAMARTINE  It  was  largely  due  to  his  pressure 
and  radical  attitude  towards  the  technical  and  aes-  that  universal  suffrage  was  adopted  in  the  elections 
thetio  problems  of  building,  and  in  the  following  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  Ledru-Rollm,  sup- 


years  he  produced  schemes  for  houses  and  apart- 
ments and  for  a  c  itv  built  on  pillars  For  inspiration 
he  drew  largely  upon  the  forms  characteristic  of 
steamship  construction  In  1921,  in  his  widely 
known  "Citrohan"  model  for  dwelling  houses,  he 
definitely  arrived  at  an  architectural  form  expressive 
of  new  construction  methods  and  in  1923,  in  a  villa 


ported  by  Lamartmo,  was  included  (May,  1848)  m 
the  executive  commission  that  replaced  the  pro- 
visional government,  but  passed  to  the  opposition 
during  the  JUNK  DAYS  He  formed  the  Social 
Democratic  party  and  denounced  the  government 
of  Louis  Napoleon  (later  NAPOLEON  III)  His 
"campaign  of  banquets"  led  to  his  election  in  five 


at  Vaucresson,  near  Pans,  produced  tho  first  build-      departments  by  2,000,000  votes  (May,  1849),  but 
ing  embodying  his  principles  Between  1920  and  1925     the  ecmntermoasures  of  the  government  forced  him 


he  not  only  crystallized  the  modern  stylo  in  his  stud- 
ies and  buildings,  but  produced  propaganda  for  it  in 
ai tides  contributed  to  the  review  Eipnt  tiouveau, 
which  ho  had  founded  in  1920  with  Amedee  Ozen- 
fant  These  articles  were  collected  and  published  as 
Vvra  une  architecture  (Eng  tr  from  the  13th  French 
ed  ,  Towards  a  New  Architecture,  1927),  which  at- 
tained international  circulation  and  has  been  one  of 
the  most  influential  publications  concerning  mod- 
ern architecture  Among  Le  Corbusier's  better- 


to  flee  to  England  in  the  same  year  During  his  long 
exile,  he  wrote  numerous  revolutionary  pamphlets 
At  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire,  he  returned  to 
France  and  was  elected  (1874)  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  where  he  sat  with  the  extreme  left 
Ledru-ttollm  w«is  a  powerful  speaker  His  speeches 
and  pamphlets  were  collected  in  his  Discvurs  politi- 
gues  ft  Merits  dicers  (2  vols  ,  1879)  See  A  R 
Caiman,  Ledru-Rvlhn  and  the  Second  French 


Republic  (1922) 

known  works  are  studio  houses  at  Boulogne-sur-  Ledwidge,  Francis  (Ukl'wKj),  1891-1917,  Irish  poet, 

Seme,  a  housing  development  at  Pessac  near  Bor-  killed  in  the  First  World  War    His  poems,  which 

deaux,  and  the  Swiss  Building  at  Cite  Universitaire,  are  mainly  concerned  with  celebrating  nature,  were 

Pans    In  the  competition  (1927)  for  the  palace  of  collected  in  Complete  Forma  (1919) 

the  League  of  Nations  in  Geneva  he  was  one  of  the  Ledyard,  John  (IPd'yurd),  1751-89,   \mencan  ad- 

prize  winners     In  1946  he  was  selected  as  one  of  ventuier,  b   Groton,  Conn     He  studied  briefly  at 

the  international  group  of  architects  to  design  the  ~              .........        .      . 


headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  in  New  York 
See  Le  Corbusier,  Artist,  Painter,  Wnltr  (ed  by 
Stamo  Papadoki.  1948)  _ 

Lecouvreur,  Adrienne  (•idree'n'  lukoovrur'),  1692- 
1730,  French  actress  She  made  her  debut  in  the 
title  role  of  Crebillon's  Elcctre  in  1717  at  the  Com6- 
die  Francaise  and  for  13  years  was  the  idol  of  the 
French  public  in  both  comedy  and  tragedy  Her 
diction  and  manner  were  natural,  and  she  was  un- 
rivaled in  the  plays  of  Racine  and  Voltaire  Her 
devotion  to  Maurice  do  SKXB  made  her  life  tragic , 
and  her  mysterious  death  was  ascribed  to  poisoning 
by  a  rival,  the  duchesse  de  Bouillon  The  play 
Adnennr  Lecouvreur  by  Scribe  and  Legouve  de- 
scribes her  romantic  life 

Lecuona,  Ernesto  (enifi'sto  lakwd'rm),  1895''-, 
Cuban  composer  and  pianist,  grad  National  Con- 
servatory of  Music  of  Havana,  1913  He  appeared 
as  a  pianist  in  Spain,  France,  and  the  United  States 


Dartmouth  but  left  college  to  ship  as  a  sailor  In 
1776  he  joined  Capt  James  Cook's  last  expedition 
Having  seen  the  Pacific  Northwest,  he  was  fired 
with  a  desire  to  establish  a  post  there  Though 
Cook  had  not  found  the  fabled  Northwest  Passage, 
Ledyard  wa.s  convinced  that  a  practicable  route  to 
the  Northwest  coast  could  be  found  Failing  to  ob- 
tain support  in  America  for  his  scheme  of  an  ex- 
ploratory expedition,  he  went  to  France  There  he 
was  encouraged  bv  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John 
Paul  Jones,  but  still  got  no  funds  He  then  under- 
took to  walk  across  Europe  and  through  Siberia 
The  Russian  government  at  first  refused  permission, 
but  in  1787  ho  reached  St  Petersburg  and  was  per- 
mitted to  start  the  long,  dangerous  journey  that 
took  him  to  Yakutsk  There  he  was  arrested  and 
sent  back  He  was  engaged  in  a  plan  for  exploring 
the  interior  of  Africa  when  he  died  in  Cairo  See 
the  fictiomzed  biography  by  Kenneth  Mumford 
(1939)  Helen  Augur,  Passage  to  Glory  (1946) 


His  dance  orchestra,  Lecuona's  Cuban  Boys,  be-    Ledyard,  William,  1738-81,  American  Revolution- 


came  popular  both  in  South  America  and  the 
United  States  In  addition  to  his  Rapsodia  negra 
(New  York,  1943)  he  is  famous  for  his  piano  pieces, 
particularly  Malaguefla,  his  rhumba  Siboney,  and 
numerous  popular  songs 
Leda  (le'du),  m  Greek  mythology,  wife  of  Tvnda- 


ary  officer,  b  Groton,  Conn  In  1781,  as  command- 
er of  Fort  Gnswold  (near  Groton),  he  refused  to 
surrender,  despite  threats  of  massacre  if  he  resisted 
the  overwhelming  British  force  ^ftcr  heroic  de- 
fense, the  fort  fell  and  Ledyard  and  most  of  his 
men  were  butchered 


reus  (tmda'reus),   king  of  Sparta      She  was  the  Ledyard,  town  (pop   1,426),  SE  Conn  ,  bordered  on 

mother  of  Helen,  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  Cl>tem-  the  west  by  the  Thames,  settled  c  1663,  me    1836 

nestra    According  to  one  legend  Zeus  visited  Leda  The  site  of  Fort  Decatur  is  matked 

an  a  swan     From  this  union  Leda  brought  forth  Lee,  Ann,  1736-84,  religious  visionary,  founder  of 

two  eggs,  from  one  issued   Helen  and  from  the  the  SHAKERS  in  America     Born  in   Manchester, 

other  Castor  and  Pollux     Other  legends  say  that  England,  she  worked  there  in  the  cotton  factories, 

Tvndareus  was  tho  father  of  Castor  aa  well  as  then  became  a  cook     In  1762  she  was  married  to 

Clytemnestra  Abraham  Stanley,  a  blacksmith,  her  four  ehildien 

Le  DAim  or  Le  Dain,  Olivier  (both  61evya'  Ju  dC'),  died  m  infancy    In  1758  she  had  joined  the  "Shak- 

d   1484,  favorite  of  Louis  XI  of  France    Originally  ing  Quakers  "     Claiming  revelation  in  a  vision 

on,  he  gained  great  (c  1770)  that  the  second  coming  of  Ch 


the  king's  barber  and  iiirgeon,  he  gained  grea, 
influence  over  Louis  and  became  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  feared  men  in  the  country  Shortly 
after  Louis's  death,  Lo  Daim's  enemies  had  him 
tried  and  hanged 

Ledebour,  Karl  Fnednch  von  (karl'  frS'drfkh  fun 
Ift'dubdor),  1785-1851,  German  botanist  and  trav- 
eler His  Flora  roitsica  (1842-63),  on  the  plants  of 
Russia,  is  his  most  important  work 


of  Christ  was  ful- 
filled in  her,  she  became  their  accepted  leader, 
known  as  Ann  the  Word  or  Mother  Ann  Though 
illiterate,  she  claimed  tho  gift  of  tongues  and  the 
ability  to  discern  spirits  and  work  miracles  She 
was  also  convinced  of  the  holiness  of  celibacy  In 
1774  Mother  Ann  led  a  band  of  eight  to  America, 
where,  two  years  later,  at  Wateivhet,'  N  Y  ,  the 
first  Shaker  settlement  in  America  was  founded 


Ledochowski,  Count  Mieczislaw,  Pol  Mieczislaw  Lee,  Arthur,  1740-92,  American  Revolutionary  dip- 
LeMchowaJn  (mye'cMs'waf  IfMlookhftf'ske),  1822-  lonmt,  b  "Stratford,"  Westmoreland  co ,  Va  , 
1902,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  b  Russian  brother  of  Francis  L  ,  Richard  H  ,  and  William  Lee 


Poland    He  became  (1865)  archbishop  of  Gmezno 
and  Poznan  (then  in  Prussian  Poland)     When  the 


Ho  was  educated  at  Eton  and  the  Umv  of  Edin- 
burgh (M  D  ,  1764)  and  returned  to  practice  medi- 


Prussian  government,  opening  the  KTJI/TURKAMPF,      cine  in  Virginia,  but  decided  to  study  law  and  went 
de  the  use  of  Polish  in  instruction  m  Poznan,     to  London    There,  like  William  Lee,  he  became  a 


forbade  

Ledochowski  ordered  the  religious  instruction  m 
the  lower  grades  to  continue  in  Polish.  The  teach- 
ers obeying  the  archbishop  were  dismissed  and  Bis- 
marck's government  demanded  his  resignation 
The  archbishop  ignored  the  government  and  was 
jailed  in  1874  In  March  the  pope  created  him  a 
cardinal,  and  in  April  the  government  declared  him 
deposed.  In  1875  Ledochowaki  wan  released  and 
banished  and  thereafter  ruled  his  see  from  Rome 
He  resigned  in  1885 
Ledo  Road*  see  BURMA  ROAD 


partisan  of  John  Wilkes  and  a  political  pamphleteer 
After  the  American  Revolution  broke  out,  he  was 
an  agent  for  the  Continental  Congress  and  helped 
to  persuade  BEAUMAHCHAIB  to  aid  the  rebellious 
colonials  In  Pans,  however,  he  quarreled  with 
Benjamin  FRANKLIN  and  Silas  DEANE,  and  his  un- 
favorable reports  to  Congress  resulted  m  the  recall 
of  Deane  and  stoppage  of  payment  to  Beaumar- 
chais  His  hopes  of  arriving  at  a  treaty  with  Spain 
were  disappointed,  though  Spain  later  entered  the 
war  on  the  American  aide,  and  he  could  not  secure 
recognition  at  the  Prussian  court  in  Berlin  In  1779 


Ledoux,    Claude   Nicolas    (kl6d'   nekAlft'   ludocV),  recognition  at  the  Prussian  court  in  Berlin    In  1779 

1736-1806,  French  architect    He  built  palaces  and  he  was  recalled.    See  B.  J.  Hendnck,  The  Lees  of 

various  public  buildings,  among  them  the  toll-  Virginia  (1935) 

houses  (bamtrct)  around  Paris  (1784)     His  main  Lee,  Charles,  1731-82,  American  Revolutionary  gen- 
work  was  the  planning  of  an  ideal  city,  "Chaux,"  eral,  b  Dernhall,  Cheshire,  England.  He  first  came 

Crow  reference  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tk«  key  to 


and  took  part  in  Braddook's  disastrous  campaign 
(1755),  in  the  unsuccessful  campaign  against  Ti- 
eonderoga  (1768),  and  m  Amnerst's  taking  of 
Montreal  (1760)  His  duties  as  a  British  officer  lat- 
er took  him  to  Portugal  under  Gen.  John  Burgovne 
(1762)  and  to  Poland  (1763)  In  1773  he  came  to 
Virginia  to  live  At  the  start  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution his  military  experience  won  him  a  commis- 
sion as  major  general,  b,ut  his  ambition  drove  him 
to  demand  credit  and  to  desire  the  high  command. 
After  directing  the  fortification  of  New  York  city 
earlv  in  1776,  he  went  to  Charleston  and  got  the 
credit  for  the  successful  defense  of  that  city  though 
he  had  advised  William  MOULTRIB  to  abandon  the 
fort,  which  m  Moultrie's  defense  saved  the  citv 
Back  in  New  York  he  repeatedly  disregarded 
Washington's  command  to  cross  the  Hudson  in  the 
retreat  after  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  in  the  hope 
that  he  could  win  a  personal  success  and  replace 
Washington  as  commander  in  chief  When  he  did 
cross  he  was  captured  (Dec  13,  1776)  by  the  Brit- 
ish at  Basking  Ridge,  N  J  As  a  captive  he  tried  to 
woik  out  peace  proposals,  which  Congress  rejected, 
then  traitorously  assisted  Gen  William  Howe  in 
plans  for  taking  Philadelphia  Lee  was  exchanged 
and  joined  Washington  at  Valley  Forgo  (1778)  At 
the  battle  of  Monmouth  (1778)  he  ordered  a  re- 
treat and  thus  prevented  an  American  victory 
The  rout  was  stemmed  only  by  Washington,  Baron 
von  Steubon,  and  Nathanael  Greene,  and  Washing- 
ton angrily  ordered  Lee  to  the  rear  Lee  brazenly 
criticized  Washington  so  violently  that  John  Lau- 
rena  challenged  him  to  a  duel  A  court-martial 
ended  in  a  veai's  suspension  from  command  for 
Lee,  who  continued  to  ciiticiae  Washington  abu- 
sively In  1780  he  was  finally  dismissed  See  W  S 
Stryker.  The  Mottle  of  Monmouth  (1927) 
Lee,  Fitzhugh,  1835-1905,  Ccmfedeiato  cavalry 
general,  b  "Clermont,"  Fairfax  co  ,  Va  ,  grad 
West  Point,  185b,  nephew  of  Robert  E  Lee  He 
campaigned  against  the  Comanche  Indians  in  Tex- 
as and  m  May,  1861,  was  an  instructor  at  West 
Point  when  he  resigned  to  serve  his  state  In  the 
Civil  War,  Lee  was  made  a  brigadier  general  for  his 

S*rt  m  the  raid  led  bv  J  KB  STUART  around 
B  MeClellan'sarrnv,  and  he  brilliantly  covered 
the  Confederate  retreat  from  South  Mt  m  the 
Antietam  campaign  (1862)  In  a  cavalry  engage- 
ment at  Kn  n's  FORD  m  Maich,  1863,  his  brigade 
opposed  the  supenoi  Federal  force  under  Gen 
W  W  Averell  His  discovers  of  the  weakness  of 
Joseph  Hooker's  right  led  to  Stonewall  Jackson's 
successful  flanking  movement  in  the  battle  of 
CHANOELLORHVH  LE  (Mav,  1863)  Lee  was  with 
Stuart  in  the  GetUshurg  and  Wilderness  cam- 
paigns (1863,  1864)  He  was  promoted  major  gen- 
eral in  Sept  ,  1863  Sent  to  suppoit  J  A  EARLY  in 
the  Shenandoah  Vallev  m  Aug  ,  1864,  Fitz  Lee  was 
wounded  at  Winchester  and  did  not  return  to  ac- 
tive service  till  Jan  ,  1865  He  was  chief  of  the  ca\  - 
airy  corps  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  the 
last  days  of  the  war  and  covered  the  retreat  to 
Appomattox  He  was  (1886  90)  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  189C  President  Cleveland  appointed 
him  consul  general  at  Havana  Lee  won  national 
approval  bv  his  conduct  in  the  difficult  period  pre- 
( oding  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  in  that  c  on- 
flict  he  was  a  major  general  of  volunteers  He  was 
military  governor  of  Havana  after  the  war  and 
later  commanded  the  Dept  of  the  Missouii  Ho 
wrote  a  biography  of  his  uncle  (1894)  See  D  S 
Freeman,  Lee's  Lieutenants  (3  vols  ,  1942-44) 

Lee,  Francis  Lightfoot,  1734-97,  American  Revo- 
lutionary patuot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, b  "Stratford,"  Westmoreland  co , 
Va  ,  brother  of  Arthur,  Richaid  H  ,  arid  William 
Lee  While  a  member  of  tho  house  of  burgesses 
(1758-75),  he  urged  resistance  to  Great  Britain  m 
the  disturbances  leading  to  the  Revolution  He 
served  in  the  Continental  Congress  (1776-80),  and 
later  he  supported  the  Federal  Constitution  See 
B  J  Hendnck,  The  Ltet  of  Virginia  (1935). 

Lee,  George  Washington  Custis,  1832-1913,  Confed- 
erate general,  b  Fort  Monroe,  Va  ,  grud  West 
Point,  1854 ,  eldest  son  of  Robert  E  Lee  Ho  served 
m  the  Corps  of  Engineers  until  May,  1861,  when 
he  resigned  to  fight  for  tho  Confederacy  Aide-de- 
camp to  President  Davis  through  most  of  the  Civil 
War,  he  was  promoted  major  general  in  1864  In 
the  last  days  of  the  war  Leo  commanded  a  brigade 
attached  to  R  8  Swell's  corps  and  was  captured 
in  the  fighting  at  Sailor's  Creek  (April,  1865)  He 
was  professor  of  civil  and  military  engineering  at 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute  (1866-71)  and,  suc- 
ceeding his  father,  president  of  Washington  and 
Lee  Umv  (1871-97)  In  1883  the  United  States 
paid  him  9150,000  for  Arlington  House  (see  LEE 
MANSION  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL) 

Le«,  Henry,  1756-1818,  American  Revolutionary 
cavalry  general,  usually  known  as  Light-Horse 
Harry  Lee,  b  "Leesylvama,"  Prince  William  co  , 
Va  ,  grad  College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton), 
1773  He  was  a  cousin  of  Arthur,  Francis  L  ,  Rich- 
ard H ,  and  William  Lee  and  was  the  father  of 
Robert  E  Lee.  As  a  commander  of  light  dragoons 
he  established  an  enviable  record  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  first  gutted  wide  notice  for  his  capture  of 
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the  fort  at  Paulus  Hook  (now  in  Jersey  City), 
N.J  ,  on  Aug  19,  1779  His  service  under  Na- 
thanael  Greene  after  1780  m  the  CAROLINA  CAM- 
PAIGN was  notable  for  daring  and  brilliance  After 
the  war  he  was  elected  (1785)  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  favored  a  stronger  Federal  government, 
and  in  1788  was  a  leader  in  the  struggle  to  ratify  the 
Constitution  He  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia 
in  1792,  and  two  years  later  he  commanded  the 
troops  who  suppressed  the  Whisky  Rebellion  He 
returned  to  Congress  in  1799  He  was  author  of 
the  description  of  Washington  as  "first  in  war,  first 
in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen" 
m  the  resolutions  on  the  first  President's  death 
Henry  Lee  was  a  poor  business  manager  and  m 
1808  was  imprisoned  for  debt,  though  the  circum- 
stances of  life  at  STRATFORD  were  not  straitened. 
He  wrote  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  De- 
partment (1812,  reprinted  1869  with  a  biographical 
sketch  by  Robert  E  Lee)  See  biography  by 
Thomas  Boyd  (1931) 

Lee,  Jason,  1803-45,  American  pioneer  in  Oregon, 
a  Methodist  missionary,  b  Staristead,  then  con- 
sidered to  be  in  Vermont,  now  in  Quebec  After 
conversion  (1826),  he  became  a  minuter  and  in 
1833  was  chosen  to  go  to  Oregon  m  response  to  the 
plea  (1831)  of  the  Indians  He  went  out  with  the 
expedition  of  Nathaniel  J  WYETH  in  1834  and  was 
persuaded  by  Dr  John  McLouGHLiN  to  found  his 
mission  in  the  Willamette  valloy  The  missions 
founded  by  him  and  his  associates  weie  centeia  of 
American  settlement  Lee  on  a  trip  (1838-40)  to 
the  East  got  missionary  reinforcements,  piomoted 
American  emigration  to  the  Columbia  region,  and 
asked  Congress  to  extend  protection  to  settlers 
there  He  died  when  on  a  second  journey  in  tho 
East  Like  Marcus  Whitman,  he  was  influential  in 
making  Oiegon  American  territory  See  biography 
bv  C  J  Brosnan  (1932),  ThoresHa  Gay,  Life  and 
Letters  of  Mrs  Jason  Lee  (1936) 

Lee,  Jesse,  1758-1810,  American  Methodist  clergy- 
roan,  b  Virginia  He  is  known  as  the  apostle  of 
Methodism  in  New  England  where,  from  1789  to 
1798,  his  labors  as  an  itinerant  preacher  over  a 
wide  area  met  with  signal  success  After  serving 
for  three  years  as  assistant  to  Bishop  Asbury,  Lee 
was  appointee!  presiding  elder  of  the  South  District 
of  Virginia  in  1801  He  served  three  terms  as 
chaplain  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  one 
in  tho  Senate  His  Short  History  of  Methodism  in 
America  (1810)  is  the  first  of  its  kind 

Lee,  John  Doyle,  1812-77,  American  Mormon  lead- 
er He  joined  (c  1837)  tho  Mormon  Church  and 
be<  ame  a  bodyguard  for  Joseph  Smith  and  later 
for  Bngham  Young  He  was  one  of  the  first  Mor- 
mon migration  to  Utah  and  was  active  in  helping 
to  plant  settlements  there,  one  of  them  Provo  It 
seems  that  he  was  especially  stirred  to  anger  when 
the  IT  S  government  sent  Albert  S  JOHNSTON  and 
his  troops  on  the  Mormon  ( ampaigri  or  "Mormon 
War"  in  1857  At  any  rate  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
massa<  re  at  MOUNTAIN  ME  \DOWS  in  1S57  He  was 
finally  brought  to  justice  in  1875  The  jury  dis- 
agreed at  his  first  trial,  but  he  was  at  a  second 
trial  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  at  the 
s(  ene  of  tho  massacre  While  the  case  was  being 
vainlv  appealed,  he  wrote  Mormonism  Unveiled 
(later  ropuhlishod  as  The  Mormon  Menace),  &  book 
blaming  the  Mormon  Church  for  his  crime  He  was 
exe«  uted 

Lee,  Light-Horse  Harry   see  LEE,  HBNRY 

Lee,  Nathaniel,  1653'-1692,  English  dramatist  He 
specialized  in  tragedies  with  a  classical  background 
His  earlier  plays  aic  written  in  rhyme,  but  his  most 
successful  play,  The  Rival  Queens,  or,  The  Death  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (1077),  is  in  blank  verse  Ho 
collaborated  with  Dryden  on  Oedipus,  King  of 
Thebes  (1679)  and  The  Duke  of  Guise  (1682) 

Lee,  Richard,  d  1664,  American  colonist,  founder 
of  the  Lee  family  of  Virginia  A  member  of  the 
Coton  branch  of  the  Lees  of  Shropshire,  England, 
he  <  ame  (c  1642)  to  York  co  ,  Va  ,  and  later  settled 
m  Northumberland  co  A  tobacco  planter,  Lee  be- 
<ame  wealthy  for  his  time  and  was  an  important 
figure  in  Virginia,  being  at  various  times  justice, 
burgess,  member  of  the  council,  attorney  general, 
and  secretary  of  state  See  E  J  Lee,  Lee  of  Vir- 
ginia, 164t-1892  (1895) 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  1732-94,  American  Revolution- 
ary statesman,  b  "Stratford,"  Westmoreland  co  , 
Va  ,  brother  of  Arthur,  Francis  L  ,  and  William 
Lee  He  served  m  the  house  of  burgesses  (1758- 
75),  where  he  favored  halting  the  slave  trade  He 
voiced  his  protest  against  the  Stamp  Act  (1765) 
and  was  the  leader  m  forming  a  nonimportation 
organisation  To  help  unite  colonial  resistance 
further,  he  advocated,  and  helped  to  form,  the  in- 
tercolonial committees  of  correspondence  As  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  (1774-80),  he 
was  most  active  in  promoting  a  nonimportation 
agreement  Lee  was  a  member  (with  John  Adams 
and  Edward  Rut  ledge)  of  the  committee  that 
placed  George  Washington  m  command  of  the 
Continental  army  He  waa  also  vigorous  in  argu- 
ing for  independence  and  introduced  the  motion 
that  led  to  the  Declaration  Lee  served  again  m 
the  Continental  Congress  (1784-87)  He  opposed 
the  Federal  Constitution  because  he  feared  that  it 
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would  destroy  states'  rights  As  U  S  Senator 
(1789-92)  Lee  was  largely  responsible  for  adoption 
of  the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
See  J  C  Ballagh.  ed  ,  The  Letters  of  Richard  Henry 
Lee  (2  vols  ,  1911-14),  B.  J  Hendrick,  The  Lets  of 
Virginia  (1935) 

Lee,  Robert  Edward,  1807-70,  genera)  in  chief  of 
the  Confederate  armies  m  the  Civil  War,  b.  Jan 
19,  1807,  at  STUATFOBD,  Westmoreland  oo.Va.; 
son  of  Henry  ("Light-Horse  Harry")  LEE  On  his 
graduation  from  West  Point  m  1829,  he  was  com- 
missioned m  the  Corps  of  Engineers  He  married 
(1831)  a  great-granddaughter  of  Martha  Washing- 
ton, and  Arlington  House  (see  LEE  MANSION 
NATIONAL  MEMORIAL),  her  father's  residence  near 
Alexandria,  Va  ,  was  their  home  until  the  Civil 
War  In  the  Mexican  War,  Lee  made  a  brilliant 
record  as  captain  of  engineers  with  Scott's  army, 
winning  three  brevets,  his  reconnaissances  on  the 
advance  to  Mexico  city  were  important  to  the 
Amencan  success  Leo  was  superintendent  at 
West  Point  from  1852  to  1855,  when  he  was  made 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  2d  Cavalry  and  sent  to  W 
Texas  He  commanded  the  regiment  from  1857  to 
1861  While  at  Arlington  House  on  an  extended 
leave,  he  was  called  to  lead  the  U  S  marines  which 
captured  John  BROWN  at  Harpers  Ferry  in  Oct , 
1869  In  Feb  ,  1861  (after  the  secession  of  the 
lower  South),  General  Scott,  with  whom  Lee  was 
a  great  favorite,  recalled  him  from  Texas  Lee  had 
no  sympathy  with  either  secession  or  slavery  and, 
loving  tho  Union  and  the  army,  deprecated  tho 
thought  of  sectional  conflict  But  in  his  tradition, 
loyalty  to  Virginia  came  first,  and  upon  Virginia's 
secession  he  resigned  from  the  army  on  \pril  20, 
1861  His  resolve  not  to  fight  against  the  South 
had  already  led  him  to  decline  the  field  command 
of  the  U  S  forces  (April  18)  On  April  23  he  as- 
sumed command  of  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  Virginia,  which  he  organized  thoroughly  before 
they  were  absorbed  by  the  Confederacy  Lee  then 
became  military  adviser  to  President  Jefferson 
DAVIS  and  was  made  a  Confederate  general  After 
his  efforts  to  coordinate  the  activity  of  Con- 
federate forces  in  the  western  part  of  Virginia 
failed  (July-Oct  ,  1861),  Lee  organized  the  South 
Atlantic  coast  defenses  In  March,  1862,  Davis 
recalled  him  to  Richmond  His  plan  to  divert  re- 
inforcements from  Gen  G  B  MCCLELLAN,  whose 
army  was  threatening  Richmond,  was  brilliantly 
executed  by  T  J  (Stonewall)  J  VOKHON  in  tho 
Shonandoah  Valley  When  J  E  JOHNSTOV  wa*> 
wounded  at  Fair  Oaks  m  the  PENINSULAR  CAM- 
PAIGN, Lee  assumed  command  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  (June  1,  1862)  His  leadership 
of  that  array  through  the  next  three  years  has 
placed  him  among  the  world's  great  commanders 
Lee  immediately  took  the  offensive,  and  after  end- 
ing McClellan's  threat  to  Richmond  in  the  SEVEN 
DAYS  BATTLES  (June  26-July  2),  he  thoroughly  de- 
feated John  POPE  at  the  second  battle  of  BULL 
RUN  (Aug  29-30)  McClellan,  however,  checked 
him  in  his  first  Northern  invasion,  the  ANTIETAM 
CAMPAIGN  (Sopt  )  Successive  advances  by  A  E 
BURNSIDE  ana  Joseph  HOOKER  were  handsomely 
repulsed  in  tho  battles  of  Fredencksburg  (Dec  13, 
1862,  see  FREDBRICKBBURO,  BATTLE  ot)  and  CHAN- 
CKLLORSVILLE  (May  2-4,  1863),  though  in  the  last 
victory  Loo  lost  his  ablest  lieutenant,  Stonewall 
Jackson  For  his  failure  against  G  G  MEADE  m 
tho  GETTYSBURG  CAMPAIGN  (June- July,  1863),  Lee 
assumed  full  blame,  although  the  defeat  was  more 
probably  due  to  the  action  of  his  subordinates, 
particularly  James  LONGSTREET  Davis  refused  to 
entertain  Lee's  offer  of  resignation  After  Gettys- 
burg, he  was  not  engaged  in  any  major  campaign 
until  May,  1864,  when  U  S  GRANT  moved  against 
him  He  repulsed  Grant's  direct  assaults  in  the 
WILDERNESS  CAMPAIGN  (May-June),  but  was  not 
strong  enough  to  turn  him  back,  and  in  July,  1864, 
Grant  began  the  long  siege  of  PETERSBURG  Lee's 
appointment  as  general  m  chief  of  all  Confederate 
armies  came  (Feb  ,  1865)  when  the  Confederacy 
had  virtually  collapsed  On  April  2,  1865,  tho 
Army  of  the  Potomac  broke  through  the  Peters- 
burg defenses,  and  one  week  later  Lee  surrendered 
to  Grant  at  APPOMATTOX  COURTHOUSE  After  the 
war  Lee  became  president  of  Washington  College 
(now  WASHINGTON  AND  LEE  UNIVERSITY)  and 
made  it  one  of  the  outstanding  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  South  Although  the  cause  he 
championed  was  lost,  Robert  E  Lee  w  as  tho  great- 
est general  of  the  war  His  military  gomus,  ham- 
pered though  it  was  by  lack  of  mon  and  material, 
was  a  principal  factor  in  keeping  the  Confederacy 
alive  Of  an  exalted  character,  Lee  was  idolised 
by  his  soldiers  and  the  people  of  the  South  and 
soon  won  the  admiration  of  the  North  He  has  re- 
mained a  Southern  ideal  and  an  American  hero 
The  definitive  biography,  R  E  Lee  (4  vols  ,  1934- 
35),  is  by  Douglas  Southall  FREEMAN  See  also 
biographies  by  H.  A  White  (1897),  T  N  Page 
(1911),  Gamaliel  Bradford  (1912),  Sir  Frederick 
Maurice  (1925),  J  C  Young  (1929),  W  E  Brooks 
(1932),  and  R  W.  Winston  (1934),  Capt  R  E 
Lee,  Recollections  and  Letters  of  General  Robert  E 
Lee  (2d  ed.,  1924),  A.  H.  Burne,  Lee,  Grant,  and 
Sherman  (1939) ,  Roy  Meredith,  The  Face  of  Robert 
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E.  Lee  (1947) ,  S  F  Horn,  ed  ,  The  Robert  B.  Lee 
Reader  (1949) 

Lee,  Rooney.  see  LEB,  WILLIAM  HENRY  FITZHUGH 

Lee  or  Leu,  Rowland  (both  le),  d  1543,  English 
bishop.  Educated  at  Cambridge,  he  received  pre- 
ferments under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Wolsey 
and  was  employed  by  him  in  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  (1528-29).  He  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  Henry  VIII  and  supposedly  celebrated  Henry's 
marriage  to  Anne  Boleyn  (1533)  Made  bishop  of 
Chester  (1534),  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy  recognizing  Henry  as  head  of 
the  Church 

Lee,  Sir  Sidney,  1859-1926,  English  editor  and 
author  He  succeeded  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  as  editor 
of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  in  1891 
His  Life  of  William  Shakespeare  (1898)  is  a  stand- 
ard work  which  has  passed  through  many  editions. 
Both  this  and  Queen  Victoria  (1902)  are  enlarge- 
ments of  his  work  for  the  Dictionary  Lee  also 
wrote  Shakespeare  and  the  Modem  Stage  (1906) 
He  was  knighted  in  1911 

Lee,  William,  1739-95,  Amencan  Revolutionary 
diplomat,  b  "Stratford,"  Westmoreland  co  ,  Va  , 
brother  of  Arthur,  Francis  L  ,  and  Richard  H  Lee 
He  opened  a  business  house  in  London  in  1768  and 
later  was  a  political  supporter  of  John  Wilkes  and 
became  (1775)  an  alderman  of  London  He  ac- 
cepted appointment  by  the  Continental  Congress 
as  a  diplomatic  agent  for  the  newborn  United 
States,  but  -was  unable  to  obtain  support  from 
either  Austria  or  Prussia  He  and  an  unauthorized 
Dutchman  mado  a  draft  of  a  possible  U  S  -Dutch 
treaty  This,  which  had  no  official  sanction  at  all, 
Lee  sent  back  to  America  A  copy  of  it,  seized  by 
the  British  when  they  captured  Henry  Laurens, 
was  used  as  a  cause  for  warfare  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Netherlands  See  W  C  Ford,  ed  , 
Letters  of  William  Lee  (3  voU  .  1891),  B  J  Hen- 
drick, The  Lees  of  Virginia  (1935) 

Lee,  William  Henry  Fitzhugh,  known  as  Rooney 
Lee,  1837-91,  Confederate  cavalry  general,  b 
Arlington,  near  Alexandria,  Va  ,  son  of  Robert  E 
Lee  He  entered  Harvard  in  1854  but  left  m  1857 
when  Gen  W  S  Scott  secured  him  a  commission 
m  the  infantry  After  serving  under  A  S  Johnston 
in  the  "Mormon  War,"  he  resigned  (1859)  and 
lived  at  "White  House,"  his  Virginia  plantation, 
until  the  Civil  War  Like  his  cousin  Fitzhugh  LH.E, 
Rooney  saw  most  of  his  service  in  J  E  B  Stuart's 
cavalry  Wounded  at  Brandy  Station  in  June, 
1863,  he  was  subsequently  captured  by  the  Fed- 
erals Upon  his  exchange  m  March,  1864,  he  was 
promoted  major  general  and  served  creditably  till 
the  end  of  the  war  From  1887  Lee  was  a  Demo- 
cratic Representative  in  Congress  See  D  S  Free- 
man, Lee's  Lieutenants  (J  vols,  1942-44) 

Lee,  town  (pop  4.222),  W  Mass  ,  m  the  Berkshires, 
on  the  Housatonic  and  S  of  Pittsfield,  settled  1760, 
set  off  from  Great  Barrington  and  Washington 
1777  It  has  paper  mills  and  marble  quarries 

Leech,  John,  1817-64,  English  caricaturist  and  il- 
lustrator, educated  at  Charterhouse  with  his  friend 
Thackeray  He  studied  medicine  but  soon  aban- 
doned it  for  art  His  first  work  appeared  under  the 
title  Etching*  and  Sketchings  of  A  Pen,  Esq  (1835) 
and  was  followed  by  drawings  for  Robert  Bell's 
Life  \n  London  (1822)  From  1841  until  his  death. 
Leech  was  associated  with  Punch  His  many  bril- 
liant social  and  political  cartoons  for  this  magazine 
were  published  separately  as  Pictures  of  Life  and 
Character  and  Penciling*  from  Punch  He  also  con- 
tributed to  Once  a  Week  and  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  and  ho  illustrated  Dickons's  Christmas  Sto- 
nes, Gilbert  a  Beckett's  Comic  History  of  England 
and  Comic  History  of  Rome,  the  sporting  novels  of 
R  S  Surtees,  and  S  R  Hole's  Little  Tour  in  Ire- 
land See  biographies  by  F  G  Kitton  (1883)  and 
W  P  Fnth  (2  vols  ,  1891) 

leech,  annelid  worm  with  a  cylindrical  or  slightly 
flattened  body,  the  segments  of  which  are  divided 
externally  by  secondary  rings  There  is  a  suction 
disk  at  each  end  of  the  body  The  anterior  one 
surrounds  tho  mouth  Leeches  are  found  in  tem- 
perate and  tropical  regions,  chiefly  in  fresh  water 
Some  are  land  and  a  few  are  marine  forms  Most 
leeches  are  bloodsuckers  Various  species  are  tem- 
porary or  permanent  external  or  internal  parasites 
of  man,  horses,  cattle,  fish,  and  mollusks  The 
medicinal  leech  of  the  genus  Hirudo  is  widely  dis- 
tributed in  fresh  water  Its  triple  jaws  inflict  a 
three-parted  bite  It  releases  a  glandular  secre- 
tion containing  hirudin  which  delays  the  clotting 
of  the  victim's  blood  It  has  internal  pouches  for 
storing  enough  blood  to  last  for  a  number  of 
months  For  many  years  physicians  used  leeches 
to  bleed  patients  suffering  from  almost  any  ail- 
ment Occasionally  one  is  used  now  to  remove  a 
small  amount  of  blood  from  an  injured  region  In 
Icountries  of  the  E  Mediterranean  region,  humans 
and  animals  sometimes  become  infested  with  small 
leeches  which  enter  the  body  in  drinking  water  and 
become  parasites  in  the  mouth  or  respiratory 
passages 

Leechburg,  industrial  borough  (pop.  4,275),  W  Pa  , 
NE  of  Pittsburgh,  laid  out  1828,  inc.  1850  Strip 
steel  is  manufactured,  and  coal  is  mined  here. 

leechee:  see  LITCBI. 
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Leech  Lake,  large  lake,  N  central  Minn  ,  SE  of 
Bemidji,  with  an  irregular  shore'  line  and  lying 
mainly  within  the  Leech  Lake  Indian  Reservation. 
Leeds,  county  borough  (1931  pop.  482,809;  1947 
estimated  pop  498,660)  and  city,  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  in  the  Aire  valley  To  the 
west  and  south  lies  one  of  the  leading  manufactur- 
ing regions  of  England,  centered  at  Bradford,  Hali- 
fax, and  Wakefield,  and  an  agricultural  region  is 
north  and  east  of  the  city  Leeds  is  "capital"  of 
the  industrial  district  and  an  important  junction  of 
transportation  routes  both  rail  and  water — canal 
and  river  connect  the  city  with  l>oth  east  and  west 
coasts  Manufacture*  include  woolen  goods  (pro- 
duced since  the  14th  cent ),  clothing,  metal  goods — 
locomotives,  machinery,  farm  implements,  and 
airplane  parts— loather  goods,  chemicals,  and  glass 
Color  printing  and  art  work  are  important  York- 
shire Col  Icge  founded  herein  1874,  became  in  1887 
a  constituent  college  of  Victoria  Umv  and  in  1904 
the  independent  Umv  of  Leeds  Leeds  has  a 
Corinthian  town  hall  (1858)  wherein  aro  held 
triennial  musical  festivals,  of  interest  also  are  St. 
Peter's  Church,  the  Cathedral  of  St  Anne,  St 
John's  Church,  the  Coliseum,  and  museums  Kirk- 
stall  Abbey,  founded  in  1152,  is  near  the  city 
Joseph  Priestley  was  pastor  at  Mill  Hill  Chapel,  a 
library  is  dedicated  to  him  Extensive  alum- 
clearance  and  rehousing  schemes  have  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  since  1920  SeeJ  S  Fletcher, 
Leeds  (1919) 

Leeds,  city  (pop  2,910),  N  central  Ala  ,  just  E 
of  Bnnungham,  in  a  mine  and  quarry  area,  founded 
1881  It  has  a  large  cement  plant 
Leek,  urban  district  (1931  pop  18,567;  1943  esti- 
mated pop  19,500),  Staffordshire,  England,  near 
the  Churnet,  in  an  agricultural  region  It  has  silk 
textile  manufactures  The  parish  church  has  four 
Saxon  crosses  Rums  of  Dieulacresso  or  De  la 
Croix,  a  Cibtercian  abbey  founded  in  1214,  are 
near  by 

leek,  hardy  biennial  garden  plant  (Attium  porrum), 
related  to  the  chive  and  onion  In  cultivation  it  is 
treated  as  an  annual,  and  the  leafstalk  and  basal 
leaves  are  blanched,  like  celery  Though  not  much 
grown  in  America,  the  leek  is  a  popular  vegetable 
in  the  British  Isles  and  elsewhere  in  Europe  The 
whole  plant  is  edible  and  of  a  milder  flavor  than  tho 
onion  It  is  used  in  soups  and  stews — a  favorite 
Scottish  dish  is  cockaleekie— and  is  also  served 
like  asparagus  It  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  the  Pharaohs  and  probably  came  to  Eng- 
land by  way  of  the  Romans  It  is  a  national  em- 
blem of  the  Welsh,  who  adorn  their  hats  with  its 
leaves  on  St  David's  Day.  Leeks,  shallots,  and 
onions  are  sometimes  called  scallions  The  wild 
leek  (AUium  tncoccum)  is  a  broad-leaved  North 
American  species  found  in  woodlands  from  Minne- 
sota eastward 

Lee  Mansion  National  Memorial,  N  Va  ,  across  tho 
Potomac  from  Washington,  D  C  ,  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  Formerly  named  Arlington 
House,  it  was  the  home  of  Robert  K  Lee,  inherited 
by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  George  Washington 
Parke  Custis  It  was  abandoned  by  the  Lee*  early 
in  the  Civil  War  and  after  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run  was  used  as  a  field  hospital  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment seised  the  estate  (1,100  acres)  in  1864, 
but  in  1883  paid  Lee's  son,  G  W.  C  Lee,  the  right- 
ful heir,  $160,000  for  it  The  house  and  the  land 
immediately  around  it  were  made  a  national 
memorial  m  1925 

Lee  of  Fareham,  Arthur  Hamilton  Lee,  1st  Viscount 
(fa'rum),  1868-1947,  English  soldier  and  states- 
man He  was  from  1900  to  1918  a  Conservative 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  In  the  First 
World  War,  Lee  was  made  military  secretary  to 
Lloyd  George  (1916)  and  director  general  of  food 
production  (1917-18)  He  was  later  minister  of 
agriculture,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  a  member  of 
the  imperial  cabinet,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  (1921-22)  In  1921  he  presented 
his  estate,  "Chequers,"  to  the  nation  as  country 
residence  for  the  prune  minister 
Leerdam  (lardam'),  municipality  (pop  9,781), 
South  Holland  prov.,  W  Netherlands,  8  of  Utrecht. 
It  is  famous  for  its  glass  and  ceramics  manufac- 
tures. 

Leesborf.  1  City  (pop.  4,687),  N  central  Fla .  be- 
tween Harris  and  Griffin  lakes  in  the  beautiful  lull 
and  lake  region;  settled  1856,  me  1875.  It  is  a 
processing  and  shipping  center  in  a  productive 
fruit  and  truck  area.  There  is  an  annual  fresh- 
water-bass tournament  here.  S  Town  (pop  1,698), 
N  Va.,  NW  of  Washington,  D  C  ;  settled  1749,  me 
1758.  It  is  m  an  area  noted  for  purebred  cattle  and 
horses  The  courthouse  of  Loudoun  co.  is  here 
Near  by  was  fought  the  Civil  War  battle  of  BALLS 
BLCW. 

Lees  Summit,  city  (pop  2,263),  W  Mo.,  near  Kan- 
sas City;  laid  out  1865.  It  is  the  center  of  a  farming 
and  dairying  region. 

Leesvine  (leVvn).  1  Town  (pop.  2,829),  parish  seat 
of  Vernon  parish,  W  La  ,  E  of  the  Sabme  river,  in  a 
lumber  and  stock-raising  area;  inc.  1899.  Near  by 
are  a  state  park  and  a  national  forest.  S  Town 
(pop.  1,217),  W  central  S.G..  WSW  of  Columbia, 
in  a  farm  area. 
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Leetonla,  village  (pop.  2,259) ,  NE  Ohio,  8  of  Yt 

town;  laid  out  1866  There  are  coal  mines  here. 
LeetsdsJe,  residential  borough  (pop  2,332),  SW  Pa , 
on  the  Ohio  and  c  15  mi.  NW  of  Pittsburgh;  settled 
1796,  me  1904.  Steel  products  are  made  here. 
Leeuwsrden  (la'var'dCm),  Frisian  Lumwert  (!&'- 
vert"),  municipality  (pop  75,864),  capital  of  Fries- 
land  prov  ,  N  Netherlands.  The  center  of  an  agri- 
cultural and  dairying  district,  it  has  an  important 
cattle  market  and  manufactures  clothing  and  arti- 
ficial silk  Chartered  in  1435,  Leeuwarden  waa 
(16th~18th  cent )  a  center  of  gold  working  and  sil- 
ver working.  There  are  many  buildings  dating 
from  the  1 6th  and  17th  cent ,  notably  the  chancel- 
lery An  18th-century  mansion  houses  the  Frisian 
museum 

Leeuwenhoek,  Antony  van  (an 'tone  van  la 'van- 
hook*),  1632-1723,  Dutch  student  of  natural  his- 
tory and  maker  of  microscopes,  b  Delft  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  draper  at  Amsterdam,  where  his 
use  of  lenses  in  examining  cloth  probably  led  to  his 
interest  in  lens  making  He  assembled  over  247 
microscopes,  some  of  which  magnified  objects  270 
times  He  gave  the  first  complete  description  of 
red  blood  cells  and  was  the  first  to  see  protozoa  and 
bacteria  His  work  gained  recognition  in  his  life- 
time, and  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  England  See  his  Collected  Letters  (Part 
I,  19.19) ,  study  by  Clifford  Dobell  (1932) 

Leeuwin,  Cape  (looln),  southwestern  extremity  of 
Australia,  m  the  Indian  Ocean,  notable  for  the 
treacherous  waters  around  it 

Leeward  Islands  (loo'urd,  1Q'-,  13'-),  northern  group 
of  the  Lesser  Antilles  in  the  West  Indies,  extending 
SE  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  Windward  Islands 
The  principal  islands  are  the  VIRUIN  ISLANDS  of  the 
United  States,  tho  French  island  of  GtunELOuPB 
and  its  dependencies,  the  Dutch  islands  of  SAINT 
KUSTATIUS  and  Saba,  the  jointly  owned  SAINT 
MARTIN,  and  the  British  Leeward  Islands  colony 
(c  422  sq  mi  ,  pop  108,812),  grouped  into  the 
presidencies  of  ANTIGUA,  SAINT  Kirrs-Nevis, 
MONTSUBRAT,  and  the  British  Virgin  Islands  In 
the  British  colony,  the  central  government  of  tho 
presidencies  is  headed  by  a  governor,  a  federal  exec- 
utive council,  and  general  legislative  council  Vol- 
canic in  origin  and  mountainous,  nearly  all  the  Leo- 
ward  Islands  have  luah,  subtropical  vegetation, 
rich  soil,  and  abundant  rainfall  The  warm,  de- 
lightful climate  is  tempered  by  tho  surrounding 
water  so  that  there  is  little  variation  in  tempera- 
ture Products  for  the  most  part  are  agricultural — • 
fruits  and  vegetables  (limes  and  lime  juice,  oranges, 
mangoes,  coconuts,  tomatoes,  and  onions),  sugar, 
cotton,  coffee,  and  tobacco  Although  the  popula- 
tion varies  from  island  to  island,  in  general  the 
Negro  predominates,  the  white  is  of  French  or 
English  descent  After  Columbus  discovered  the 
Leeward  Mauds  in  1493,  settlement  did  not  begin 
until  the  British  arrived  in  the  17th  cent  Sir 
Thomas  Warner,  sent  to  St  Kitts  m  1623,  was 
made  governor  general  of  the  yet  uncolomzed 
neighboring  islands  (Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat, 
and  Barbuda),  and  in  the  same  year  the  French- 
man, EBNAMBUC,  also  established  a  colony  on  St 
Kitts  By  1632,  when  the  English  had  settled  the 
neighboring  islands,  the  sharp,  three-cornered  co- 
lonial conflict  of  England,  France,  and  Spain  had 
begun  The  Spanish  were  forced  from  the  struggle 
But  for  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards  tho  islands 
were  pawns  in  the  Anglo-French  world-wide  ware, 
they  changed  hands  with  each  fresh  attack  by 
British  or  French  forces  and  were  reshuffled  in 
ownership  whenever  a  new  treaty  was  signed 
Their  final  disposition  did  not  come  until  the  end 
of  the  Napoleonic  Ware  m  1815  See  the  current 
West  Indies  Yearbook,  T  R  St  Johnston,  From  a 
Colonial  Governor's  Notebook  (1936) 

Le  Fanu,  Joseph  Sheridan  Ue'funQ),  1814-73,  Irish 
novelist  and  journalist,  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  In  1839  he  began  issuing  his  own  pa- 
per, the  Evening  Mail,  which  voiced  his  own  Con- 
servative views  He  became  editor  of  tho  Dublin 
University  Magazine  in  1869  He  wrote  several 
ballads  and  other  verse,  but  it  was  for  his  stones  of 
mystery  and  terror  that  he  was  best  known  Of 
these.  Uncle  Silat  (1864)  is  generally  considered  the 
best.  Others  are  The  House  by  the  Churchyard 
(1863),  In  a  Glass  Darkly  (1872),  containing  his 
famous  short  story  "The  Watcher",  and  The  Pur- 
cell  Papers  (pub.  posthumously,  1880) 

Lefebrre,  Jules  Joseph  (shul'shdz«'lufe'vrti)  1836- 
1912,  French  figure  painter,  long  a  popular  instruc- 
tor at  JuUen'e  academy  in  Paris  He  won  many 
official  honors  in  his  day  His  work  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  Luxembourg  Museum  and  the  Boole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  Pans,  and  m  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum and  the  St  Louis  Museum 

Lefebrre,  Pierre  Francois  Joseph  (pyer'fraswfl'), 
1755-1820,  marshal  of  France.  He  rose  from  the 
ranks  m  the  French  Revolutionary  Wars  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  under  Napoleon,  who  created 
him  duke  of  Danuig  His  wife,  who  had  been,  a 
washerwoman,  caused  some  sensation  through  her 
unconventional  manners  and  is  the  heroine  of  Sar- 
dou's  play,  Madame  Sana-Gene. 

Leferre  d'&taplet,  Jacques :  sea  FJUHOB 
ais,  JACOBUS. 


Lefkoaha,  Cyprus;  see  NICOSIA. 
Lefort"  Francois  (frfiswa*  lOfdrO,  1656-60.  Swiss 
soldier  of  fortune  in  Russian  service,  b.  Geneva. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  boon  companions  of  PBTBH 
I  (Peter  the  Great)  and  remained  Peter's  favorite 
until  his  death  A  drunkard  and  a  debauchee,  Le- 
fort nevertheless  implanted  serious  ambitions  into 
Peter's  mind.  He  advised  Peter's  attack  on  Aeov, 
helping  m  its  capture  (1696)  and  counseled  Peter's 
apprenticeship  abroad.  Made  a  general  and  an 
admiral,  Lefort  was  instrumental  in  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  Russian  army  and  the  creation  of  the 
Russian  navy 

Lefroy,  Harold  Maxwell  (lufroi'),  1877-1925,  Eng- 
lish entomologist,  educated  at  Cambridge  He  is 
noted  for  his  work  on  the  economic  importance  and 
control  of  insects,  especially  those  affecting  the 
rico,  silk,  cotton,  and  tobacco  industries  HIH 
writings  include  Indian  Insect  Pests  (1906),  Indian 
Insect  Life  (with  F  M.  Hewlett,  1909),  and  Manual 
of  Entomology  (1923) 

Lefroy,  Mount  (lufroi'),  11,230ft  high,  on  the  Brit- 
ish Columbia-Alberta  border,  m  the  Rocky  Mts 
and  on  the  west  edge  of  Banff  National  Park. 
left,  in  politics,  the  more  radical  wing  in  any  legis- 
lative body  or  party  The  designation  apparently 
came  from  the  supposedly  accidental  grouping  of 
the  radicals  in  the  National  Assembly  in  France  in 
1789  to  the  left  of  the  presiding  officer,  but  there 
is  some  question  as  to  whether  this  is  the  true  ori- 
gin of  the  word  In  the  British  Parliament  the 
more  radical  members  have  sat  to  the  left  of  the 
speaker  since  the  18th  cent. 

ieg,  that  portion  of  a  limb  between  the  knee  and  tho 
foot  Mote  loosely  the  term  is  applied  to  any  ap- 
pendage useful  to  an  animal  for  support  and  loco- 
motion In  man  and  other  bipeds,  the  leg  IB  limited 
to  the  segment  of  the  lower  limb  between  the  knee 
and  ankle  joints,  the  segment  above  the  knee  is 
descnbed  as  the  thigh,  <uid  the  femur  01  thigh  bone 
articulates  at  its  upper  end  with  the  hip,  forming 
the  hip  joint  The  bones  of  the  leg  are  the  tibia  and 
the  fibula.  At  its  lower  end  the  femur  articulates 
with  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  forming  tho  knee 
joint,  which  is  protected  by  the  patella  (kneecap) , 
the  tibia  and  the  fibula  both  articulate  with  a  bone 
of  the  foot  (talus) ,  thus  forming  the  ankle  joint  In 
quadrupeds  both  fore  and  hind  limbs  arc  referred 
to  as  legs. 

legacy  (16'gus?),  bequest  by  WILL  of  personal  piop- 
eity,  similar  in  many  respects  to  a  GIKT  lauwi 
mortis  A  legacy  ordinarily  is  distinguished  from  a 
devise,  whit  h  transfers  real  property  by  will  The 
person  who  receives  a  legacy  is  called  a  legatee 
Legacies  are  of  various  types.  A  specific  legacy 
bequeaths  a  designated  object,  e  g  ,  a  named  paint- 
ing A  general  legacy  is  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid 
out  of  any  assets  of  the  estate.  The  residuary 
legat  y  is  all  of  the  testator's  personal  property 
otherwise  undistributed  The  debts  of  the  estate 
take  precedence  over  all  legacies.  Deficiencies  arc 
met  fust  from  the  residuary  legacy,  then  from  gen- 
eral legacies,  and  last  from  the  specific  legacies 
Le  Gallienne,  Eva  (lu  gal'yun),  1H99-,  Ameucan 
actress,  producer,  and  manager,  b.  London ,  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Le  Gallienne  She  made  her  debut 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre,  London,  in  1915 
and  the  next  year  in  New  York.  She  first  achieved 
distinction  in  Moinar's  Ltlwm  in  1921-22  and 
added  to  her  stature  in  Gerhart  Hauptmanu's  Han- 
nele  and  in  the  dramas  of  Ibsen  In  1926  she  found- 
ed in  New  York  the  Civic  Repertory  Theatre,  of 
which  she  was  manager  and  director,  producing 
among  other  plays  Cradle  Song,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
The  Cherry  Orchard,  and  Alice  in  Wonderland  The 
work  of  this  company  ended  in  1933  In  1946  she 
was  a  cofounder,  with  Margaret  Webster,  of  the 
American  Repertoiy  Theatre,  which  presented  the 
plays  of  Ibsen,  Shaw,  and  others  and  dissolved  in 
1947  See  her  autobiography.  At  S3  (1934) 
Le  Oallienne,  Richard,  1866-1947,  English  jouinal- 
ist  and  man  of  letters  Literary  critic  of  the  Lon- 
don Star  (1891)  and  a  contributor  to  the  Yellow 
Book,  he  became  a  resident  of  the  United  States, 
where  his  daughter  Eva  Le  Gallienne  was  born 
His  works  include  My  Ladies'  Sonnets  (1887),  The, 
Quest  of  the  OoldenOirl  (1896),  reminiscences,  Atti- 
tudes and  Avowals  (1910),  essays;  Vanishing  Roads 
and  Other  Essays  (1915),  The  Junk- A  tan  and  Other 
Poems  (1921),  and  later  books  of  reminiscences, 
The  Romantic  '90's  (1925).  From  a  Pans  Garret 
(1936),  and  From  a  Paris  Serapbook  (1938) 
Legal  Tender  cases,  lawsuits  brought  to  the  U  S 
Supreme  Court  involving  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Legal  Tender  Act  of  1862,  which  was  passed  to 
meet  wartime  currency  needs.  It  authorised  the 
issue  of  $150,000.000  in  "United  States  notes"  (see 
GREENBACK)  without  any  reserve  or  specie  basis. 
The  notes  ($432,000,000  had  been  issued  by  the 
end  of  the  war)  depreciated  in  terms  of  gold  and 
became  the  subject  of  argument,  particularly  be- 
cause debts  contracted  earlier  could  be  paid  m  this 
cheaper  currency.  Many  oases  concerning  the 
greenbacks  were  entered  in  the  courts.  The  Su- 
preme Court  decided  certain  of  them  in  1868  with- 
out passing  on  the  question  of  constitutionality 
In  Hepburn  v»<  Gritwold  (L870),  Chief  Justice  8.  P. 
Chase  declared  the  act  unconstitutional;  but  with 
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changes  in  it*  membership,  the  court  reversed  it* 
decision  and  the  act  was  held  valid  in  Knot  vs.  Lee 
and  Parker  *s  Dam*  (1871).  Its  constitutionality 
was  more  widely  sustained  m  Jwittard  vs.  Qrcenmctn 
(1884).  8ee  GREENHACK  PARTY 

L«g*r6,  Hugh  Swinton  (Iugr6'),  1797-1843,  Ameri- 
can lawyer  and  statesman,  b.  Charleston,  3  C  , 
grad  South  Carolina  College  (now  the  Univ.  of 
South  Carolina) ,  18 14  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1822,  served  in  the  South  Carolina  legislature 
(1820-22,  1824-30),  and  was  state  attorney  general 
(1830-32)  He  was  a  founder,  editor  (1828-32), 
and  a  chief  contributor  to  the  Southern  Review 
From  1832  to  1836  he  was  charge's  d'affaires  at  Brus- 
sels, where  he  furthered  his  studies  m  civil  law  In 
1837  Legarfi,  who  had  been  a  strong  opponent  of 
nullification,  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Union 
Democrat,  but  was  not  reflected  because  of  his  op- 
position to  the  sub-treasury  project.  He  supported 
William  Henry  Harrison  for  President  in  1840  and 
when,  on  Hamson's  death,  John  Tyler  succeeded 
to  the  office,  Legar£  became  Attorney  General 
(1841)  He  also  became  Secretary  of  State  ad  in- 
terim (1843)  after  Webster's  resignation,  but  died 
two  months  later 

Legaspt)  Miguel  Lopez  de.  see  LOPEZ  DK  LBOABPI, 

Legaspi  (luga'HpS,  laga'-) ,  town  (pop  15,780),  on  SE 
Luson,  capital  of  Albay  prov  ,  Philippine  Inlands 
on  Albay  Gulf  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  hemp 
and  rice  It  was  formerly  known  as  Albay 

legate  (Ifc'gilt),  m  Roman  history,  one  sent  to  the 
provinc  es  as  a  personal  envoy  of  the  omperor 
Many  legates  served  as  governors  About  the  12th 
cent  the  word  ramo  into  use  again  to  designate  a 
papal  ambassador  extraordinary  In  time  they  be- 
came differentiated  into  ablcgati,  those  sent  on 
formal  religious  errands,  t»  g  ,  to  boor  the  c  ardinal's 
hut  to  a  newly  elected  member  of  the  sarred  college, 
and  Icgati  a  latere,  cardinals  sent  on  political  mis- 
sions Later  agents  of  lower  tank  than  cardinal 
came  to  be  known  as  Legnii  miasi  Those,  when  in 
permanent  residence,  were  called  nuncios  or  inter- 
nuncios  In  modern  tunes  uuntios  and  mternun- 
cios  have  performed  all  the  functions  of  legates 

legation    see  DIPLOMATIC  HKRVICE  and  EXTKKRITO- 

Legendre,  Adnen  Marie  (adre€'  mare'  luzluVdru), 
1752-1833,  French  mathematician  He  is  noted 
for  his  work  on  the  theory  of  numbers,  on  which  he 
wrote  an  essay  (1798)  and  several  supplements,  all 
later  me  nrporated  in  a  definitive  work  Thutrw  des 
nnmbrcs  (1830)  The  results  of  his  long  study  of 
elliptic  integrals  appeared  in  Trattf  df»  fonctwna 
elliptiquea  (3  vols  ,  1825-32)  He  invented  inde- 
pondcntlj  of  GauHs,  and  was  the  first  to  state  in 
print  (1806),  the  method  of  least  Hquares,  and  he 
<  ollaborated  in  drawing  up  centesimal  trigonomet- 
ric table*  He  taught  at  the  Ecole  mihtaire,  Paris, 
and  at  the  EC  nlo  norrnale  and  was  associated  with 
the  bureau  of  longitudes  from  1812  His  fabnents 
df  ofomanr  (1794,  Eng  tr  ,  1807)  was  an  influen- 
tial textbook 

Leger,  Alexis  Saint-Leger  (aieimcV  sF-lazha'  lazha'), 
pseud  St  -J  Perse,  1887  ,  Fren<  h  poet  and  states- 
man, b  West  Indies  Educated  in  Fiance,  he  en- 
tered the  foreign  service  in  1014  Ho  spent  the 
vcars  1917-21  in  Peking,  and  acted  as  expert  on 
Far  Eastern  affairs  at  the  Washington  Conference 
(1921  -22)  on  naval  armaments  He  was  Bnand*s 
aid  m  negotiations  leading  to  the  Locarno  Pact 
and  the  Kellogg-Bnand  Pact  and  in  1933  became 
general  sec  retary  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs 
He  had  violently  opposed  appeasement,  and  when 
Franco  fell  m  1940  he  came  to  America.  The  po- 
etry published  under  his  pseudonvm  is  slight  m 
volume,  but  many  critic  s  consider  him  the  greatest 
French  poet  of  his  age  Sometimes  obscure,  it  is 
ru  h  in  imagery,  virile,  and  superbly  skillful  in  the 
use  of  words  Most  of  his  work  has  been  trans- 
lated— Eloue*  (1910,  Eng  tr ,  1944),  Anabase 
(1924,  Eug.tr  by  T  S  Eliot,  Anabasis,  1930),  and 
Exit  (1942,  Eng  tr  ,  Exile,  1949). 

L«ger,  Fernand  (fern!'  lazha'),  1881-^  French 
painter,  studied  under  Gerome  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  He  was  first  widely  known  for  his 
cubist  paintings  in  1910,  and  a  modified  cubism  is 
apparent  in  most  of  his  subsequent  work.  A  highly 
individual  painter,  Leger  celebiates  the  machine  in 
a  dynamic  style  characterized  by  the  use  of  flat 


tones  of  pure  color,  black,  white,  and  giav  He  has 
been  a  popular  teacher  of  painting  both  in  Pails 
and  in  New  York,  where  he  spent  the  years  1941- 


, 

46.  His  compositions  are  in  leading  galleries  of  con- 
temporary painting  everywhere 
Leggett,  William  (18'gjft),  1801-39,  American  editor 
and  author,  b  New  York  city  He  wi  ote  the  poems 
Leisure  Hours  at  Sea  (1825)  while  serving  in  the 
navy  and  in  1828  established  a  weekly,  the  Critic, 
which  he  wrote  almost  smglehauded  He  became 
part  owner  and  associate  editor  (1829-36)  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Pott,  under  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  and  his  thorough-going  Jaoksonian  princi- 
ple* made  him  spokesman  of  the  radical  Democrats. 
He  was  appointed  diplomatic  agent  to  Guatemala, 
but  died  before  sailing.  A  collection  of  hto  political 


writings  appeared  in  1840. 
L«gh,  Rowland:  see  LBB, 
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Leghorn  (teg/horn),  Ital.  Livorne  (I8v5r'no),  city 
(pop.  100,188),  capital  of  Livorno  prov  ,  Tuscany, 
central  Italy.  It  is,  after  Genoa  and  Naples,  the 
most  important  port  on  the  west  coast  of  Italy  and 
a  busy  commercial  center  Wine,  olive  oil,  textiles, 
borax,  and  marble  are  exported.  Leghorn  is  the 
seat  of  the  Italian  naval  academy  and  has  an  arse- 
nal, shipyards,  foundries,  and  other  industries  It 
was  a  mere  fortified  castle  in  the  Middle  Ages  The 
Medici  developed  it  into  a  flourishing  town,  and  in 
1590  Ferdinand  I,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  made  it 
a  free  port  and  opened  it  to  all  religious  and  politi- 
cal refugees  In  the  Second  World  War  it  suffered 
very  severely;  the  cathedral  was  damaged  beyond 
repair,  as  was  the  synagogue  (1691)  Shelley  wrote 
The  Cenci  at  Leghorn. 

legion,  large  unit  of  the  Roman  army  The  legions 
varied  greatly  in  size  at  different  times,  but  in 
Caesar's  day  each  legion  generally  had  from  3,000 
to  6,000  men  The  average  legion  in  later  times 
had  about  3,000  heavy  infantrymen,  about  1,200 
light  infantrymen,  and  300  cavalrymen  The  le- 
gion was  divided  into  10  cohorts,  and  the  cohorts 
were  divided  into  centuries  (theoretically  100  men 
each)  In  Caesar's  time  each  legion  had  six  trib- 
unes, a  legate  (an  office  set  up  by  Caesar),  a  pre- 
fect, and  some  60  centurions  Originally  the  Ro- 
man army  was  a  militia,  later  it  was  made  up  of 
Roman  citizens,  and  finally  it  was  composed  of 
professional  soldiers,  largely  lecruited  from  the 
provinces  After  their  years  of  service  weie  done, 
the  soldiers  were  retired  with  gran  ts  of  land  Tram- 
ing  was  hard,  with  much  difficult  drilling  to  prepare 
the  men  especially  for  shock  tactics  and  for  rapid 
marches  They  carried  not  only  armor  and  weap- 
ons but  also  provisions  and  some  equipment  for 
setting  up  field  camps  The  standard  weapons 
were  the  spear  (/n/um)  and  (after  Scipio  Afncanus 
Major  conquered  Spain)  the  sword  Their  char- 
acteristic emblems  were  the  eagles  inscribed 
SPQR  [Senatus  Populusque  Romania,  the  Senate 
and  the  people  of  RomeJ,  and  they  earned  the 
eagles  in  triumph  over  the  far  reaches  of  the  empire 
for  hundreds  of  years  The  glory  of  Home  to  a 
large  extent  rested  upon  them  The  legions  were 
primarily  heavy  infantry,  and  they  were  vulnerable 
chiefl>  to  quickly  moving  cavalry  and  archers  (e  g  , 
the  defeat  of  M  Lucmius  C'rassus  at  Carrhae)  and 
to  guernlla  fighters  (o  g  ,  the  famous  defeat  of  Va- 
rus  by  the  Germans)  After  the  Germanic  inva- 
sions had  begun,  the  Roman  army  was  more  and 
more  staffed  with  Germans  The  legions  proved 
unable  to  match  the  baibanan  horsemen  and  dis- 
appeared 

Legion  of  Honor-  see  DECORATIONS,  CIVIL  AND  MIL- 

ITARY 

legislature  (Ie"jMa*chur),  representative  assembly 
empowered  to  enact  8T  \TITE  law  The  term  is 
equally  applicable  to  national,  state,  und  local 
bodies  although  usages  vary,  e  g  ,  a  munic  ipal  leg- 
islature may  be  called  a  board  of  aldermen  or  a 
city  council  Legislatures  are  a  modern  develop- 
ment The  popular  assemblies  of  the  Greek  cit\- 
states  or  of  early  Rome  were  not  legislatures  in 
that  the  citizens,  instead  of  being  represented  by 
a  small  percentage  of  their  number,  sat  (or  could 
sit)  in  person  Local  popular  assemblies  (Landsffe- 
meinderi)  are  still  found  in  Switzerland,  and  the 
New  England  town  meeting  has  this  democratic 
character  In  lay  terminology  the  word  hgislatitrc 
is  often  extended  to  such  popular  assemblies  The 
first  modern  legislature  to-  become  prominent,  the 
British  PARLIAMENT,  onginalK  was  not  elective 
but  consisted  of  selected  representatives  of  the 
tlorgj,  the  nobiht>,  and  the  bourgeoisie  Some- 
what similar  m  the  type  of  repiesentation  was  the 
French  STATES-GENER\L,  whi<  h  adopted  the  prac- 
tice of  having  a  separate  body  for  each  estate  (see 
ESTATF,  in  constitutional  law)  The  legislature  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  is  usualh  called  ui  Eng- 
lish the  DIET  (the  usual  name  for  several  modern 
legislatures,  e  g  ,  the  Finnish  and  the  Japanese) 
Out  of  the  estates  arose  the  t>pical  BICAMERAL 
SYSTEM,  with  the  upper  house  representing  the 
nobility  and  clergy  and  the  lower  house  the  bour- 
geoisie The  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITFD  STATES 
and  the  American  state  legislatures  (except  Ne- 
braska since  1937)  are  bicameral  However,  in  the 
United  States,  as  in  most  modern  countries,  the 
two  houses  do  not  reflect  differences  of  social  status, 
and  the  members  of  both  houses  are  elec  ted  by  all 
the  citizens  Some  of  the  modern  national  legisla- 
tures are  the  ALTHING  (Iceland),  the  Bundes- 
Veraammlung  (Switzerland),  the  CORTES  (Spam), 
the  Knesset  (Israel),  the  Legislative  Yuan  (China), 
the  Majlis  (Iran),  the  Oiroachtas  (Ireland,  see 
DAiL  EIREANN),  the  REICHSTAG  (Germany),  the 
RTGSDAQ  (Denmark),  the  RIKSDAG  (Sweden),  the 
States-General  (Netherlands),  the  STORTING  (Nor- 
way), and  the  Supreme  Soviet  (USSR;  the  national 
legislatures  of  some  other  Communist  nations  have 
similar  names)  The  legislative  bodies  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  are 
called  Parliaments,  and  the  legislatures  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  are  usually  called  con- 
gresses or  national  congress  m  English  The  term 
parliament  is  often  applied  in  English  to  national 
legislatures  without  regard  to  the  official  designa- 
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tion.  See  Robert  Luce,  LegtsloMve  Assemblies 
(1924),  F  G  Crawford,  Mate  Government  (1931), 
Council  of  State  Governments,  Our  State  Legisla- 
tures (1948) 

legitimation,  the  act  of  giving  to  a  child  whose 
parents  were  not  married  at  the  time  the  child  was 
born  the  status  of  legitimacy  This  is  ac  complished 
by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents  Under 
the  common  law,  legitimation  by  this  process  was 
not  allowed,  although  this  rule  came  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  church  It  was  not  until  1926  that 
a  statute  was  passed  in  England  allowing  legitima- 
tion by  aubsequent  maniage  In  the  United 
States  legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage  is  the 
genet  al  rule  In  some  states  there  are,  moreovei, 
special  judicial  proceedings  for  the  legitimation  of  n 
child  In  other  states  one  or  both  of  the  parents 
may  adopt  the  child.  See  BASTARD  and  ILLEGITI- 
MACY 

Legnano  (Mnya'no),  city  (pop  31,959),  N  Italy, 
NW  of  Milan  It  is  an  important  industrial  center 
Near  here  in  1170  the  Lombard  League  decisively 
defeated  Emperor  FREDERICK  I 

Legnica,  Lowei  Silesia   see  LIEGNITZ 

Legros,  Alphonse  (ilfr.s'  lugrd'),  1837-1911,  French 
etcher,  painter,  and  sculptor  In  1857  he  exhibited 
in  the  Salon  u.  portrait  of  his  father  (Toulouse)  He 
moved  to  England  in  1M>$,  and  as  professor  of  fine 
arts  at  the  Slade  School  of  Art,  London,  he  ex- 
ercised a  healthy  and  stimulating  influence  He 
painted  portraits,  religious  subjects,  and  peasant 
scenes  Legros  is  represented  in  the  Luxembourg 
Museum,  Paris,  the  Tate  Gallery,  London,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Museum 

Legufa,  Augusto  Bernardino  (ougoos'to  be'rnarde''no 
lOgC'a),  1863  19 «,  president  of  Peru  (1908-12, 
1919  30)  In  his  second  administration  Leguia 
promulgated  a  new  constitution  (1920),  expanded 
and  developed  Lima,  and  considerably  modern- 
ized his  countn,  but  increased  the  national  debt 
and  supptessed  all  opposition  harshly  In  1929 
the  long-di awn-out  T^CNA-AHIC  A  CoNTRovrns'i 
with  Chile  was  terminated,  and  Legufa  was  bitterly 
criticized  foi  accepting  the  compromise  Coupled 
with  the  economic  depression,  his  financial  dealingu, 
and  his  harsh  rule,  the  reaction  brought  about  his 
overthrow  He  was  charged  with  imsappropnat- 
ing  goveinment  funds  and  imprisoned 

legume  (Ig'gum,  ttgum') ,  common  name  for  the  largo 
pulse  family  (Legummosae)  of  flowering  plants, 
which  is  next  in  importance  to  the  grasses  The 
fruit,  also  called  a  legume,  ia  a  POD  Among  the 
common  legumes  are  peas,  beans,  typical  clovers, 
the  honey  locusts  and  acacias,  the  wisteria,  and  the 
labuinum  In  agriculture,  various  legumes  are 
used  as  green  manuies — the>  are  the  only  class  of 
plants  which  increase  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil 
The  group  also  contains  poisonous  weeds,  such  aw 
the  loco  weeds  and  wild  lupines,  dje  plants,  such 
as  genista,  and  ornamental  garden  plants  such  as 
the  sweet  pea  and  the  lupine  The  word  is  often 
used  in  the  plural  for  vegetables  in  general 

Leh  (1&),  town  (pop  3,372),  E  Kashmir  state,  India 
It  is  at  an  altitude  of  c  11,500ft  Buildings  me  lude 
the  palace  of  the  former  rulers  of  W  Tibet  and  a 
Lamaist  monasterj  Much  of  the  trade  between 
India  and  Tibet  passes  through  Leh 

Lehabim  (leha'birn),  African  people,  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  LLBIM  Gen  10  13  (»1  Chrou  111) 

Lehar,  Franz  (f runts'  l&'Uar).  Hung  Lchdr  Ferenc 
(IS 'liar  fC'r^its),  1870-1°- 18,  composer  of  operettas 
He  was  bom  in  Komarno  (then,  in  Huugui\), 
studied  (1882  88)  at  the  Prague  Conservatory,  and 
later  became  a  citizen  of  Czechoslovakia,  although 
after  1889  he  lived  in  \  lenna  His  first  operetta. 
Wienei  Fraucn  (Vienna,  1902),  was  successful 
enough  that  he  could  thereafter  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  composition  He  wrote  one  opera  and 
some  orchestral  music,  but  his  operettas  o\ei- 
shadowed  his  other  works  Die  luatiQe  Wit  me  (The 
Merry  Widow,  Vienna,  1905),  his  outstanding 
work,  had  international  success 

Lehi  (If 'hi)  [Heb  .-jawbone],  place,  SW  Palestine, 
where  Samson  slew  the  Philistines  with  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass  Judges  15  9-20 

Lehi  (16'hl),  city  (pop  2,733),  N  central  Utah,  m 
the  valley  of  Utah  Lake  S  of  Salt  Lake  City ,  settled 
1850  by  Mormons  me  1^52  Fields  w  atcred  fi  oni 
Utah  Lake  and  now  also  bv  the  Provo  river  project 
yield  alfalfa  and  beets  (foi  a  sugar  refinery  opened 
m  1890)  Clay  pioduct->  ire  made 

Lehigh  (le"hl).  town  (pop  1,004),  central  Iowa,  just 
SE  of  Foit  Dodge  and  on  the  Des  Mouies  river,  m 
a  clay  and  farm  aiea,  settled  in  the  early  1850s 

Lehigh,  river  rising  in  NK  Pennsylvania  and  flowing 
south,  with  a  wide  bend  west,  103  mi  past  Mauch 
Chunk,  Allonrown,  Bethlehem,  and  many  smaller 
places  to  the  Delaw  ai  c  ri\  c>r  at  Easton  Its  valley, 
of  great  natural  beauty,  has  rich  coal  mines  and  in- 
dustrial towns 

Lehighton  (leM'tun),  industrial  borough  (pop. 
6,615).  E  Pa  .  on  the  Lehigh  river  andNNW  of  v 
Allen  town  laid  out  c  1805,  me  1866.  It  has  textile 
nulls  Molding  sand,  used  for  pipe  and  machinery 
castings,  is  dug  on  the  river  flat 

Lehigh  Umvertity,  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  nonsectanan, 
mainly  for  men,  chartered  and  opened  1866  by  Asa. 
Packer.  It  stresses  engineering  (with  a  fine  li- 
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brary),  but  also  has  colleges  of  arts  and  science  and 
business  administration 

Lehman,  Herbert  Henry  (le'mun),  1878-,  American 
statesman,  b  Now  York  city,  grad  Williams,  1899 
At  first  an  executive  of  a  textile  firm,  he  became 
(1908)  a  partner  in  the  banking  house  of  Lehman 
Brothers — originally  a  cotton-brokerage  firm  but 
later  the  bank  for  some  of  the  largest  businesses  ui 
the  country.  In  the  First  World  War  he  was  spe- 
cial adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  W  ar  and  was  assist- 
ant director  of  pure  hase,  storage,  and  traffic  of  the 
U  S  army.  He  was  finance  <  hairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  in  1928,  the  year  he 
was  elected  lieutenant  governor  of  New  York  state 
In  1932  Lehman  was  elected  governor  of  the  state, 
succeeding  Franklin  I)  Roosevelt  He  \vas  later 
reelected  In  the  course  of  Lehman's  gubernatorial 
administrations,  state  income  taxes  weie  <  ut,  a 
budgetary  surplus  of  $92,000,000  was  accumulated, 
and  much  liberal  legislation  was  enacted  He  re- 
fused to  run  again  in  1942,  and  Thomas  E  DEWIA 
was  elected  to  succeed  him  Lehman  was  appoint- 
ed (1943)  director  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  but  resigned 
(1946)  because  of  ill-health  In  a  special  senatorial 
eleftion  in  1949,  ho  defeated  John  Poster  Dulles 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Robert  F  Wagner. 
Lehman  Caves  National  Monument  see  \\TIONAL 

PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

Lehmann,  Lilh  (Hi 'man),  1848-1929,  German  oper- 
atic soprano  She  made  her  debut  in  1805  in  Prague 
and  in  1870  joined  the  Royal  Opera,  Berlin  In 
1876  she  sang  in  the  first  Bavieuth  Festival,  hav- 
ing been  coached  in  several  roles  by  V»  agner  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, New  York,  from  1885  until  1890.  there  her 
true  stature  as  one  of  the  greatest  smgeis  of  her 
tune  was  realized  While  mos>t  famous  as  a  Wag- 
nerian  singer,  she  knew  170  roles  and  actually  be- 
gan her  career  as  a  coloratura  She  was  also  a 
heder  smgei  and  a  great  teacher,  Olive  1-remstad 
and  Geraldme  Farrar  being  among  hei  pupils  Her 
Mnne  Gesangskunst  was  translated  b\  Richard 
Aldrich  as  How  to  Sing  (1902)  See  her  autobiog- 
raphy (Eng  tr  ,  1914) 

Lehmann,  Lotte  (UVmun,  Ger  la 'man),  1888-, 
German-American  soprano,  studied  at  the  Berlin 
State  Conservatory  She  made  her  debut  in  1910 
in  Hamburg  and  was  a  member  (1914-38)  of  the 
Vienna  State  Opera  In  1922  she  sang  in  South 
America  Her  North  American  debut  was  in 
Chicago  as  Sieglinde  m  Die  Walk-are  in  1930  She 
sang  from  1934  to  1946  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  In  1945  she  became  a  US 
citiaen  She  wiote  Eternal  Flight  (Eng  tr  .  1938). 
a  novel,  her  autobiography,  Midway  in  My  Song 
(Eng  tr  ,  1938) ,  More  than  Singing  (Eng  tr  ,  1945), 
discussing  her  song  repertoire,  and  My  Many  Liees 
(Eng  tr  ,  1948),  discussing  her  operatic  roles 

Lehmbruck,  Wilhelm  (vTl'helm  Iam'bro6k),  1881- 
1919,  German  sculptor,  studied  at  Dttsseldorf  His 
early  work  was  neoclassic,  later  he  was  influenced 
by  Aristide  Maillol  Most  of  his  figures,  often  with 
a  Gothic  elongation,  are  female  nudes  His  Knetl- 
ing  Woman  (Mus  of  Modern  Art,  New  York)  is 
generally  considered  his  best  work  Although 
Lehmbruck  died  at  38,  by  suicide,  his  influence  on 
later  sculptors  was  marked 

Leibl,  Wilhelm  (vll'hfilm  ll'bul),  1844-1900,  German 
genre  and  portrait  painter,  studied  in  Munich 
During  most  of  his  life  he  lived  as  a  Bavarian 
peasant  and  painted  the  familiar  scenes  and  types 
about  him  His  earlier  works  reflect  the  influence 
of  the  Dutch  and  French  realists,  but  he  gradually 
developed  an  original,  intensely  realistic  style, 
characterized  by  robustness,  superb  color,  and  a 
brilliant  and  facile  technique  Despite  his  secluded 
life,  Leibl's  influence  upon  modern  realistic  paint- 
ing was  wide  His  works  were  in  many  German 
galleries,  Peasant  Girl  with  a  White  Head-Cloth  is  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum 

Leibniz  or  Leibnitz,  Gottfried  Wilhelm,  Baron  von 


(both  gdt'fretvri'hPlrnb&rSn'lrp'nrts),  1646-1716, 
German  philosopher  and  mathematician  He  was 
active  in  the  physical  sciences,  history,  law,  diplo- 
macy, and  other  fields  After  studying  at  Leipzig, 
his  native  city,  and  at  Jena,  he  became  a  doctor  of 
law  (1666)  at  Altdorf  He  declined  a  professorship 
in  law  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mainz  and  was  in  Pans  from  1672  until 
1676  to  promote  German  interests  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV  While  there  he  met  among  other 
intellectuals  Chnstiaan  Huygens  and  Malebranche 
He  developed  (1675-76)  the  infinitesimal  calculus 
without  knowledge  of  Newton's  earlier  unpublished 
work  Leibniz's  calculus  was  published  in  1684, 
nine  years  before  Newton's,  using  the  notation  later 
adopted  universally  In  1676  he  visited  Spinoza  in 
Holland  and  then  went  to  Hanover  as  privy 
councilor,  librarian,  and  historian  to  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  Through  the  house  of  Brunswick  he 
came  into  contact  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  whom 
he  suggested  the  establishment  of  an  academy  of 
science  in  Berlin  Lcibnix  became  the  first  presi- 
dent (1700)  of  the  academy  At  the  request  of  the 
queen  of  Prussia  he  wrote  a  systematic  discussion 
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which  he  followed  with  the  Monadology  (1714;  Eng. 
tr  ,  1890)  and  the  Principles  of  Nature  and  Grace 
(1714,  Eng  tr  ,  1890)  Alarge  part  of  the  philosophy 
of  Leibniz  is  contained  in  letters  and  essays,  many 
of  which  were  overlooked  by  commentaries  for 
years  because  Leibniz  himself  gave  them  no  pub- 
licity Some  of  the  letters  disclosed  in  1903 
present  aspects  of  his  philosophy  which  contradict 
the  published  portions  Leibmz'a  philosophy  dif- 
fered from  that  of  Descartes  and  Spinoza  initially 
in  that  Leibniz  held  that  extension  cannot  be  an 
attribute  of  substance,  since  extension  implies 
plurality  It  follows  that  the  attribute  of  substance 
is  thought  or  foice  Ho  conceived  of  an  infinite 
gioup  of  souls,  which  he  called  monads  These 
monads  cannot  interact,  wince  substance  cannot 
interact  Thov  are,  therefore,  wmdowlesB.  To  ac- 
count for  perception  Leibniz  held  that  each  monad 
reflected  the  umveise  in  itself  Through  the  princi- 
ple of  preestabhshed  harmony  of  sensation  and 
development,  interaction  among  monads  seems  to 
occut  The  relative  positions  of  monads  also  makes 
perception  possible  and  forms  the  basis  for  scien- 
tific objectivity  There  was,  for  Leibniz,  a  hierarchy 
of  monads  in  ascending  order  according  to  the 
clearness  with  which  each  reflected  the  universe 
Thus,  in  the  human  body  there  was  one  dominant 
monad  called  the  soul  and  many  lower  monads 
Leibniz  maintained  that  man  is  free  m  that  the 
compulsion  of  the  preestabhshod  plan  makes  him 
tend  in  a  certain  direction  without  forcing  him 
This  permission  of  free  will  is  the  source  of  evil  and 

Kumshment  God  is  the  supreme  monad  who  al- 
>ws  free  will  and  still  shapes  the  world  as  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds,  a  view  satirized  by  Voltaire 
Leibniz  presented  four  closely  reasoned  arguments 
for  the  existence  of  God  In  the  works  he  did  not 
make  public  Leibniz  proposed  a  theory  of  mathe- 
matical logic  based  on  the  proposition  that  every 
predicate  is  forever  and  always  has  lieen  comprised 
in  the  subject  This  doctrine  imposes  on  the  world 
strict  determinism  in  total  contradiction  of  his 
notion  of  freedom  of  the  will  He  further  argued 
that  logic  determines  on  a  basis  of  compatibility 
what  does  and  what  does  not  come  into  the  realm 
of  being  Leibniz  attempted  to  argue  from  logic 
to  metaphysics,  an  exercise  which  was  severely 
criticized  by  the  empiricists  See  Bertrand  Russell, 
Critical  Exposition  of  the  Philosophy  of  Leibnitz 
(1900)  and  A  History  of  Western  Philosophy  (1945) , 
G  M  Duncan,  The  Philosophical  Works  of  Leibnitz 
(1908),  J  M  Child,  The  Early  Mathematical 
Mantampts  of  Leibniz  (1920) ,  biography  by  H  W 
Carr  (1929) 

Leicester,  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  (If-'stur),  15327- 
1688,  English  courtier  und  favorite  of  Queen  ELIZA- 
BETH Son  of  the  duke  of  NORTHUMBERLAND,  he 
was  early  brought  into  the  society  of  Edward  VI 
and  Princess  (later  Queen)  Elizabeth  Knighted  at 
an  early  age,  Dudley  married  Amy  ROBHAHT  in 
1550  and  received  preferment  from  the  crown 
Upon  Edward's  death  (1553),  he  aided  his  father  in 
the  plot  to  place  Lady  Jane  GREY  upon  the  throne, 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  condemned  to  death 
He  was  later  released,  pardoned,  and,  for  military 
service  in  France,  restored  to  his  rights  (perhaps 
through  the  intervention  of  Philip  II)  On  the  a<  - 
cession  of  Elizabeth  (1558),  Dudley  was  made 
master  of  the  horse  and  later  a  privy  touncilor 
Within  a  year  ho  was  acknowledged  as  her  favorite 
His  wife's  mysterious  death  in  1560  darkened  his 


reputation,  and  Dudley  undertook  (1561)  to  gam 
power  by  proposing  to  Philip  II  of  Spam  to  restore 
Catholicism  in  England  By  1503  Elizabeth  seems 


to  have  realized  the  imprat  ti<  ahty  of  a  possible 
marriage  with  Dudley,  but  her  personal  feeling 
toward  him  did  not  change  She  offered  his  hand  to 
MAR>  QUEEN  OF  SCOT*  and,  to  facilitate  this 
scheme,  created  him  earl  of  Leicester  (1564),  but 
the  plan  was  halted  by  Mary's  marriage  to  Lord 
Darnley  Leicester  married  secretly  in  1573  and 
in  1578  (bigarnously)  wed  the  countess  of  Essex, 
an  act  that  led  to  a  temporary  estrangement  from 
Elizabeth  From  c  1604  Leicester  was  leader  at 
court  of  the  Puritan  party,  which  desired  war  with 
Spam  In  1585  he  was  named  commander  of  an 
unsuccessful  expedition  to  the  Low  Countries, 
where  he  accepted  the  title  of  governor,  enraging 
Elizabeth  at  his  presumption  He  returned  to 
England,  was  sent  again  to  the  Low  Countries,  and 
finally  retailed  m  1587  Upon  the  approach  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  (1588),  Leicester  was  appointed 
captain  general  of  the  armies  Leicester  was  a 
patron  of  letters  and  the  drama  The  first  royal 
patent  for  actors  was  granted  to  his  company 
Leicester,  Robert  Sidney,  earl  of,  1503-1626,  Eng- 
lish soldier  and  man  of  affairs.  He  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Sir  Philip  SIDNEY  and  nephew  and  heir 
of  Robert  Dudley,  under  whose  command  he 
fought  m  the  Low  Countries.  Long  a  member  of 
Parliament,  he  earned  Elizabeth's  thanks  to  James 
VI  of  Scotland  for  his  help  in  defeating  the  Spanish 
Armada  Sidney  became  (1618)  earl  of  Leicester 


of  his  philosophy,  Eseais  de  Theodicee  aur  le  bonte  do 
Dieu,  la  libert^  de  I'homme,  et  I'ongtnet 


after  James's  accession  to  the  English  throne  as 
James  I  His  later  years  were  spent  aa  a  sponsor  of 
colonial  exploration  in  North  America  and  India 

and  as  a  patron  of  music  and  literature 

etronginedumal(.17lO),   Leicester,  county,, England*  see  LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Leicester  (leVtur),  county  borough  (1931  pop. 
239,169;  1947  estimated  pop  ,  280,170)  and  city, 
oo  seat  of  Leicestershire,  England.  It  is  the  Ratao 
Coritanorum,  or  Ratae,  of  the  Romans,  whose 
Fosse  Way  passed  the  town  It  was  also  a  town  of 
the  ancient  Britons  and  was  one  of  the  Five 
Boroughs  of  the  Danes.  Its  antiquities  include  an 
artificial  mound  (site  of  an  ancient  castle),  the 
Jewiy  Wall,  a  Roman  structute  20  ft  high  and  75 
ft  long  (near  which  extensive  Roman  remains 
have  been  found,  including  a  forum  with  basilica 
and  courtyard);  remains  of  the  ancient  Norman 
castle  in  whose  banquet  hall  county  assizes  ate  now 
held,  ruins  of  an  abbey  founded  in  1143,  in  which 
Cardinal  Wolsey  died  in  1530.  and  two  city  gates 
Several  of  the  churches  (St  Nicholas,  St  Mary  de 
Castro,  and  All  Saints)  show  Roman  or  Norman 
work,  and  Trinity  Hospital  is  a  14th-century 
foundation  Richard  III  stayed  in  Leicester  the 
night  before  he  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Boswoi  th 
Field,  his  body  was  brought  back  to  Leicester  for 
burial  In  the  civil  war  the  town  was  twice  be- 
sieged It  was  of  industrial  importance  as  early  as 
the  14th  cent  ,  the  making  of  hosiery  and  shoos  are 
old-established  indxistries,  it  also  makes  chemicals, 
aniline  dyes,  textiles  and  textile  machinery,  and 
light-metal  products  The  University  College  was 
founded  m  1921 

Leicester,  town  (pop  4,851),  central  Mass ,  W  of 
Worcester,  settled  1713,  me  1722 

Leicester  of  Holkham,  Thomas  William  Coke,  earl 
of  (k<56k,  hol'kum),  1752-1842,  English  politician 
and  agriculturist  For  over  60  years  he  lepresented 
Norfolk  in  Paihament  By  developing  his  country 
estate  and  impioving  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hogs,  he  led  many  to  try  more  scientific  farming 
See  AMD  Stirling,  Coke  of  Norfolk  and  His 
Friends  (1907) 

Leicester  sheep,  breed  of  sheep  originated  in 
Leicestershire,  England,  by  Robot  t  Bakewell  One 
of  the  fiist  to  employ  scientific  bleeding  principles, 
Bakewell  developed  the  English  Leicester  sheep, 
from  native  stock,  as  mutton  producers  Both 
sexes  aie  polled  and  the  face  and  legs  are  white- 
haired  The  wool  hangs  in  curls  and  is  medium 
long  and  fane  The  sheep  weie  important  for  cioss- 
breedmg  m  the  development  of  long-wool  and  many 
medium-wool  breeds  The  other  Leicester  strain  is 
the  Border  Leicester  originated  in  the  border  coun- 
try of  England  and  Scotland  partially  from  English 
Leicester  stock  English  Leiccsteis  were  brought 
to  the  United  States  in  colonial  times,  these  and 
crosses  between  the  two  stiains  are  bied  in  small 
numbeis  in  parts  of  the  N  United  States  In 
Canada  the  Border  Lei< esters  aie  more  numerous 
than  the  English  * 

Leicestershire  (IS'sturshTr)  or  Leicester,  inland 
countj  (8*2sq  mi,  1931  pop  541.861,  1948  esti- 
mated pop  618,100),  c entral  England  The  counU 
town  is  Leicester  The  terrain  is  undulating,  and 
the  principal  rivers  aie  the  Soar  and  the  Wreak 
Leicestershire  is  primarily  an  agricultural  and  pa-»- 
toral  counU  (sheep  grazing  and  tattle  breeding) 
Stilton  cheese  is  a  well-known  dairy  product  of  the 
region  L*  ic  FSTFR  is  one  of  the  great  industrial 
cities  of  England  and  the  centei  of  the  boot  and 
shoe  industrv  Melton  Mow  bray  and  Market 
Harborough  are  famous  fox-hunting  centers  A 
part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Mercia,  Leices- 
tershire was  orgamzeci  as  a  shire  by  the  10th  cent 
At  Bosworth,  in  1485,  Richard  III  was  slam  by  the 
forces  of  Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  who 
ascended  the  throne  as  Henry  VII  See  Arthur 
Mee,  Leicestershire  and  Rutland  (1937), 

Leichhardt,  Friednch  Wilhelm  Ludwig  (fr£'drlkh 
vll'hClmlood'vIkh  Hkh'hart),  18U-1848?,  Prussian 
explorer  in  Australia  He  led  an  expedition  from 
Moreton  Bay  to  Port  Essington  (1844-45)  and  in 
1848  set  out  from  Moreton  Bay  to  cioss  the  central 
part  of  the  continent  east  to  west  After  sending  a 
message  from  Macpherson's  Station,  on  the  Cogoon 
river,  he  disappeared  No  trace  of  him  has  evei 
been  discovered  He  wrote  Journal  of  an  Overland 
Expedition  in  A  uatralia  from  Moreton  Bay  to  Port 
Easington  (1847) 

Leiden  or  Leyden  (both  ll'dun),  municipality  (pop 
86,451),  South  Holland  prov  ,  W  Netherlands,  on 
the  Old  Rhine  nvei ,  NE  of  The  Hague  Though 
it  has  important  textile,  machinery,  and  other 
manufactures,  it  is  famed  chiefly  for  its  university, 
founded  in  1575,  which  is  the  oldest  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  world  In 
the  17th  and  18th  cent  the  Umv  of  Leiden  was 
celebrated  both  as  a  center  of  Protestant  theolog- 
ical learning  and  of  science  and  medicine  The 
LEYDEN  JAH  was  invented  here,  and  BOBRHAAVB 
taught  here  Leiden  was  equally  famous  aa  a  print- 
ing center  after  the  ELZEVIR  family  established  its 
press  here  in  1580  Dating  from  Roman  times, 
when  its  name  was  Lugdunum  Batavorum,  Leiden 
was  important  for  its  textile  industry  in  the  lato 
Middle  Ages  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  re- 
volt of  the  Netherlands  against  Spanish  rule.  Be- 
sieged and  reduced  to  famine  in  1574,  it  was  saved 
from  surrender  when  William  the  Silent  ordered 
the  flooding  of  the  surrounding  land  by  cutting  the 
dikes,  thus  enabling  the  fleet  of  the  Beggars  of  the 

Sea  (see  GtrEcx)  to  sail  to  its  relief  across  the 
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countryside.  Leiden  was  for  years  the  home  of 
many  of  the  Pilgrims  before  they  embarked  for 
America.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  John  of  Leiden 
and  of  the  pamteis  Jan  van  Goyen,  Rembrandt, 
and  Jan  8 teen  Leiden  has  two  ancient  churches, 
the  Hoglandsche  Kerk  (15th  cent)  and  the 
Pieterskerk  (14th  cent),  an  observatory,  several 
museums,  and  many  17th-century  houses 

Leidy,  Joseph  (Il'd6).  1823-91,  American  scientist, 
b  Philadelphia,  grad.  Umv  of  Pennsylvania  medi- 
cal school  From  1853  ho  taught  anatomy  at  his  alma 
mater.  He  was  also  professor  of  natural  history  at 
Swarthmore  College  (1870-85)  and  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  curatois  (1847-91)  and  presi- 
dent (1881-91)  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia  He  ranked  among  the  foremost 
anatomists  of  the  day,  and  his  Elementary  Treatise 
on  Human  Anatomy  (1861)  was  long  the  best 
American  textbook  in  the  field  He  studied  the 
fossil  beds  in  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  and, 
later,  in  Wyoming  and  Oregon  and  classified  the 
fossils  collected  by  the  F  V  Hayden  survey  Throo 
important  monographs  followed,  Ancient  Fauna  of 
Nebraska  (1853),  Extinct  Mammalian  fauna  of 
Dakota  and  Nebraska  (1869),  and  Contributions  to 
the  Extinft  Vi  rtebrate  Fauna  of  the  Western  Tern- 
tones  (1873)  all  of  them  landmarks  in  American 
paleontology  Ho  was  the  first  to  identify  in  the 
United  States  extinct  species  of  the  horse,  camel, 
sloth,  tiger,  ihmoceros,  and  many  other  genera  and 
species  His  Flora  and  Fauna  within  Living  Animals 
(1853)  was  epoch-making  in  the  field  of  parasi- 
tologv,  and  his  Fresh  Water  Rhizopoda  of  Vorth 
America  (1879),  with  his  own  notable  diawmgs,  is 
still  one  of  the  finest  works  in  its  field 

Leif  Ericsson  (lef  P'rlksun),  Old  Norse  Ltifr  Einks- 
son,  fl  999-1000,  Norse  discoverer  of  America, 
b  probably  in  Iceland,  son  of  ERIC  THF  RED  He 
spent  his  youth  111  Greenland  and  in  999  visited 
Norway,  where  ho  was  converted  to  Christianity 
and  was  commissioned  by  King  Olaf  Tryggvason 
to  carry  the  religion  to  Greenland  According  to 
the  "Saga  of  Erio  the  Red"  in  the  collec  tion  of  sagas 
known  as  Hauksbok,  it  was  on  the  return  voyage 
from  Norway  to  Greenland  in  A  I)  1000  that  Leif 
Ericsson,  blown  off  his  course,  discovered  hitherto 
unknown  lands  in  which  he  found  grapes,  self- 
sown  wheat,  and  a  spec  ics  of  treen  c  ailed  "mausur  " 
He  landed,  secured  specimens  of  those  things,  and 
continued  on  to  Greenland,  where  he  was  success- 
ful m  mtroduc  ing  Christianity  In  another  version 
of  the  story,  interpolated  in  the  "Saga  of  Olaf 
Tryggvason"  in  the  Flatryjarbok,  Leif  completed 
his  mission  to  Greenland  and  from  there  set  out, 
c  1002,  on  a  voyage  to  western  lands,  discovered 
several  places,  and  settled  for  a  winter  m  VINHNP 
This  ac  count  is  muc  h  more  detailed,  but  the  first  is 
more  widely  accepted  Many  sc  holars  believe  that 
Leif  Ericsson  landed  on  some  part  of  the  North 
American  toast,  but  there  has  been  no  agreement 
on  the  modern  identity  of  Vmland  Various  sites 
have  been  nominated,  from  Newfoundland  to  Vir- 
ginia, with  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England  as  fa- 
vorites For  the  sources,  «»eo  A  M  Reeves,  The 
Finding  of  Winrland  (1890)  See  also  Matthias 
Thordarson,  The  Vmland  Voyages  (1930),  Edward 
Reman,  The  Norse  Discoierws  and  Explorations  in 
America  (1949)  For  Norse  colonization  of  North 
\menca,  see  THOBUNN  K  \RLBEFNI 

Leigh  (le),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  45,317, 
1947  estimated  pop  47,750),  Lancashire,  England, 
NE  of  Liverpool  It  has  coal  mines,  cotton  and 
layon  nulls,  metalworks,  and  other  manufactures 

Leigh-Mallory,  George  Herbert.  &ec  MULORY, 
GKOROK  HEHHKHT  LMGH 

Leighton,  Clare  (UVtun),  1899-,  English  punt  maker, 
writer,  and  illustrator,  studied  at  the  Slade  School 
of  Art,  London  She  is  probably  best  known  for 
her  fine  woodcuts  and  engravings,  but  she  has 
worked  in  many  printing  processes  and  is  represent- 
ed in  leading  print  collections  m  England  and 
America.  She  illustrated  works  by  Hardv  and  the 
Bront6s  and  wrote  and  illustrated  Wood-engraving 
and  Woodcuts  (1932),  The  Farmer's  Year  (1933), 
Southern  Harvest  (1942),  and  other  popular  works. 

Leighton,  Frederick  Leighton,  Baron,  1830-96, 
English  painter  and  sculptoi  As  a  young  man  he 
lived  abroad  Hia  first  exhibited  picture,  which 
showed  Cimabue's  Madonna  being  carried  through 
the  streets  of  Florence,  was  pui  chased  by  Queen 
Victoria  in  1855  In  1860  he  settled  in  England, 
where  ho  enjoyed  all  official  honors  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy  fiom  1878  until  hw 
death.  His  populai  pictures  largely  dealt  with  sul>- 
jects  taken  from  antiquity  Leighton  was  also 
known  as  a  soulptoi,  murahst,  and  draughtsman 
His  work  is  characterized  by  erudition  and  polish 
He  is  represented  in  many  British  galleries  and  in 
the  Metiopohtan  Museum  See  biographies  by 
Ernest  Rhys  (3d  ed  ,  1900),  Mrs  Russell  Barring- 
ton  (1906),  and  J.  E.  Staley  (1906),  M  H.  Shack- 
ford,  The  Brownings  and  Leighton  (1942) 

Leighton,  Robert,  1611-84.  Scottish  prelate,  MA 
Umv  of  Edinburgh,  1631  After  several  years  m 
France,  where  ho  seems  to  have  developed  an  ad 
miration  for  the  Jansenistis,  he  became  (1641)  a 
Presbyterian  minister  in  Midlothian  and  signed 
the  Covenant  in  1643.  A  noted  preacher,  he  was 
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made  principal  of  the  Univ  of  Edinburgh  in  1653 
and  professor  of  divinity  With  the  Restoration 
came  the  attempt  of  Charles  II  to  force  episcopacy 
on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  king  persuaded 
Leighton  to  accept  (1661)  the  bishopric  of  Dun- 
blane Leigh  ton's  attempts  to  find  a  basis  for  union 
between  Presbytenanism  and  episcopacy  led  to 
accusations  of  treason  by  the  Covenanters  and  of 
lukewannness  bv  the  Epwcopal  party  Tempera- 
mentally  unfitted  for  his  work,  and  grieved  by  the 
government's  persec  ution  of  the  Covenanters,  ho 
tried  to  resign,  only  to  be  appointed  (1670)  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow  In  1674  he  retired  to  private 
life  Leighton's  collected  writings,  me  luding  many 
of  his  sermons,  appeared  posthumously  in  several 
editions  See  study  by  E  A  Knox  (1930) 

Leinster  (IfeVstur,  1m'-),  province  (7,580  sq  mi  ; 
pop  1,281,117),  Ireland,  c  om prising  the  c  ounties  of 
CARLOW,  DUBLIN,  KILDARE,  KILKFNIO,  LAOIQHIB, 
LONGFORD,  LOUTH,  MEATH,  OFFAUY,  WESTMEATH, 
WEXPOKD,  and  WK  KI  ow  Most  populous  and  fer- 
tile of  the  Irwh  prov  inccs,  it  makes  up  the  bulk  of 
the  great  central  Irish  plain  and  contains  the  capi- 
tal and  greatest  c  ity  of  Ii eland,  Dublin  Its  wealth 
and  ac  cessibihtv  made  the  ancient  province  subjec  t 
to  Danish  and  Anglo-Norman  invasions  See 
George  Fletchei,  Leinster  (1922) 

Leipsic  (Hp'ttTk),  village  (pop  1,526),  NW  Ohio,  N  of 

Leipzig  (Llp'felg,  Ger  Up'tsTkh),  city  (1939  pop 
707,305,  1946  pop  607,  655),  Saxony,  E  Germany, 
on  the  Pleisse  river  at  its  confluenc  c  with  the  White 
Lister  and  the  Parthe  It  is  the  largest  c  ity  of 
Saxony  and  its  chief  commercial,  industrial,  and 
cultural  c  enter  T  Tntil  the  Second  World  War  it  was 
the  center  of  German  book  and  music  publishing 
and  of  the  European  fur  trade,  its  two  great  yearly 
industrial  fairs  wete  resumed  after  the  Second 
World  War  Among  its  chief  industrial  produc  ts  are 
textiles,  steel,  mac  lunery  ,  and  rhcmic  als  The  Umv 
of  Leipzig  was  founded  in  1409  Leipzig  takes  its 
name  from  the  Slavic  settlement  of  Lipsk,  it  was 
c  hartered  in  1 174  and,  thanks  to  its  jx>8ition  at  the 
intersection  of  two  important  trade  routes,  soon 
developed  its  commerce  Its  fairs  date  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  its  printing  industry  from 
c  1480,  when  the  first  press  was  established  here 
In  1539  Leipzig  accepted  the  Reformation  The 
city  became  one  of  the  leading  cultural  centers  of 
Europe  in  the  age  of  Leibniz,  who  was  born  here, 
and  of  I  S  Bach,  who  was  c  antor  at  the  Church  of 
St  Thomas  from  172*  to  his  death  In  the  18th 
cent  Gottsched,  Gellert,  Schiller,  and  many  others 
made  Leipzig  a  literary  center,  and  .young  Goetho 
studied  here  Its  musical  reputation  reached  its 
peak  in  the  19th  and  eaily  20th  cent  Mendels- 
sohn, who  died  here,  made  the  Gewandhaus  con- 
certs (begun  m  1743  in  a  former  guildhouse)  inter- 
nationally famous,  Robert  Schumann  worked  here, 
Richard  Wagner  was  born  at  Leipzig,  and  the 
Leipzig  conservatory  became  one  of  the  world's 
best-known  music  al  academies  The  city  was  heav- 
ily bombed  in  the  Sec  ond  World  War  It  was  taken 
(April,  1945)  by  American  forces,  b\it  was  later  as- 
signed to  the  Russian  zone  of  occupation  The 
division  of  German}  after  the  war  greatly  harmed 
the  Leipzig  book  trade,  for  Leipzig  had  been  the 
clearing  point  for  nearly  the  entire  Gorman  pub- 
lishing business  Among  the  damaged  buildings  are 
the  old  Chun  h  of  St  Thomas,  the  modern  build- 
ings of  the  German  National  Library  and  of  the 
former  German  supreme  court  and  the  huge  rail- 
road station  Other  buildings  are  the  Gewand- 
haus, built  in  1884  to  replace  the  earlier  structure, 
the  13th-century  Pauline  church,  Auerbach's 
Keller,  an  inn  in  whic  h  a  sc  ene  of  Goethe's  Faust  is 
laid,  the  old  city  hall  (1558) ,  the  old  stoc  k  exc  hange 
(1682);  and  the  17th-century  Church  of  St  John, 
where  Bach  is  buried  The  Brlihl,  one  of  the  mam 
streets  of  the  city ,  has  the  house  in  which  Richard 
Wagner  was  born  Leipzig  is  sometimes  spelled 
Leipsic  m  English  and  French  The  battle  of 
Leipzig,  Oct  16-19,  1813,  also  called  the  Battle  of 
the  Nations,  was  a  decisive  victory  of  the  Austrian, 
Russian,  and  Pruswan  forces  over  Napoleon  I  On 
Oc  t  16  the  Prussians  under  Blucher  defeated  the 
French  under  Marmont  at  Mockern  A  peace  offer 
by  the  vastly  outnumbered  Frenc  h  was  rejected  on 
the  following  day  while  the  Allies  closed  in  On 
Oct  18  the  French  were  driven  to  the  gates  of 
Leipzig,  and  most  of  their  Saxon  and  Wurttemberg 
auxiliaries  (but  not  the  king  of  Saxonv  himself) 
passed  over  to  the  enemy  camp  Leipzig  was 
stormed  on  Oct  19,  and  Napoleon's  forces  began 
then  flight  across  Germany  bey  ond  the  Rhine  It  is 
estimated  that  120,000  men  (of  both  sides)  were 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  battle  Allied  losses  were 
even  heavier  than  those  of  the  French  The  battle 
is  commemorated  by  a  large  monument 
Leiria  (lare'u),  citv  (pop  7,208),  capital  of  Leiria 
dist ,  SW  Portugal,  in  Estremadura.  Here  Alfonso 
I  erected  (beginning  1135)  a  castle  on  a  cliff  above 
the  present  city;  it  was  taken  and  retaken  in  the 
wars  with  the  Moors  Leiria  continued  prominent, 
and  here  in  1254  Alfonso  III  summoned  the  first 
Cortes  to  have  representatives  of  the  towns  The 
first  duke  of  Biaganza,  son  of  a  natural  son  of 
John  I  and  a  daughter  of  Nun*  Alvares  Pereira  and 
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ancestor  of  the  Braganza  royal  line,  was  reared 
here.  At  M  arm  ha  Grande,  near  Leiria,  is  the 
national  glass  factory  The  first  printing  press  in 
Portugal  was  opened  here  in  1466 

Leisler,  Jacob  (ll'slur),  1640  91,  leader  of  an  insur- 
rection (1689-91)  in  colonial  New  York,  h  Frank- 
furt, Germany  He  came  to  America  in  1660  and 
bee  ame  a  trader  in  New  York  The  ace  ession  of  the 
Protestant  monarrhs  William  III  and  Mary  II 
caused  uprisings  in  the  colonies,  where  rnanv  royal 
offic  mis  were  suspec  ted  of  being  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  fear  of  a  Catholic  French  invasion  pre- 
vailed Leisler,  a  Protestant  champion,  in  Ib89 
gauicd  c  ontrol  of  S  New  York  with  the  aid  of  mih- 
tia,  proclaimed  the  new  sovereigns,  and  was  ap- 
pointed c  ommander  in  c  hief  by  his  followers  The 
English  lieutenant  governor,  Francis  Nicholson, 
fled  the  country  ,  Leisler  assumed  his  office  upon 
seuure  of  letters  from  King  William  which  he  inter- 
preted as  authorization  The  council  at  Albany 
eventually  recognized  his  authority,  although  ho 
wa«  bittcrlv  opposed  by  the  wealthy  and  aiisto- 
c  ratic  fac  tion  He  maintained  power  through  mili- 
tary forre  and  the  suppression  of  opposition  Mean- 
while, William  commissioned  Col  Henry  Sloughter 
as  governor,  and  troops  were  dispatc  hed  to  New 
York  under  Major  Richard  Ingoldcsby,  who,  ar- 
riv  ing  early  in  1691,  sided  with  the  faction  opposed 
to  Lcislcr  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  foit 
on  Manhattan  island  After  holding  out  for  several 
months,  Leisler  surrendered  to  the  new  governor, 
was  tried  as  a  traitor,  and  was  hanged  m  May, 
1691  Parliament,  in  1695,  on  petition  of  the  Leis- 
ler family,  passed  an  act  reversing  the  attainder 
and  later  v  oted  an  indemnity  to  his  heirs  For  sev- 
eral dec  ades  after  the  exec  ution,  the  politics  of  New 
York  were  marked  by  the  struggles  of  Leislerians 
and  anti-LeiHienans  Despite  Leisler's  dictator- 
ship, the  Leislerians  generally  set  up  certain  ideals 
of  popular  rights  as  part  of  their  goal,  and  the  rc- 
belhon  represented  an  early  stage  in  the  revolt 
against  autoc  ratic  government  in  the  colonies  Sec 
H  L  O«good,  The  American  Colonies  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  Vol  III  (1907) 

Leitchfleld  (llch'f eld),  town  (pop  1,146),  co  scat  of 
Grayson  co  ,  W  Ky  ,  SSW  of  Louihville  It  is  in 
an  agricultural  area,  in  which  there  are  also  as- 
phalt mines 

Leith  (leth),  foimer  burgh,  Midlothian,  Scotland, 
incorporated  in  Edinburgh  in  1920  Located  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  it  is  the  second 
seaport  in  importance  in  Scotland  and  has  regular 
steamship  connection  with  London,  Aberdeen, 
continental  European  ports,  and  America  It  is 
also  an  important  headquarters  for  fishing  boats, 
and  fish  curing  IH  a  leading  industry  Its  manu- 
factured products  are  varied,  including  whisky, 
shoes,  chemicals,  flour,  biscuits,  and  paper  Its 
strategic  situation  caused  Leith  to  be  the  object  of 
contention  in  several  struggles,  it  was  taken  by  the 
English  m  1544  and  1547,  was  besieged  by  English 
and  Scots  in  1559-60,  when  it  was  a  French  and 
Catholic  stiongholcl,  and  was  partly  burned  by  the 
Jacobites  in  1716  Leith  Fort  (1779)  is  now  a 
military  headquarters  Trinity  House  is  an  organ- 
ization of  shipmasters 

Leitha  (H'ti).  Hung  Lajta  (loi'tfi),  river,  112  mi 
long  formed  in  E  Austria  by  the  Schwaraa  and 
Pitten  rivers  It  flows  northeast  and  east  to  an 
arm  of  the  Danube  near  Magvarovar,  Hungary 
The  historic  boundary  between  Austua  and  Hun- 
gary, it  divided  Cisleithama  on  the  west  from 
Transleithama  on  the  east 

Leithbhearr,  Co  Donegal,  Ireland   see  LIFFOHIJ 

Leith  Hill  (leth),  965  ft  high,  Surrey,  England,  on 
the  North  Dow  ns  SW  of  Dorking  On  the  summit  is 
a  tower,  with  a  view  on  clear  days  of  London  and 
the  English  Channel 

Leitmentz,  Czechoslov  akia  see  LITOMERICE 

Leitnm  (le'trlm),  county  (589  sq  nu  ,  pop  44,501), 
N  central  Ireland,  in  Connaught  and  in  the  repub- 
lic of  Ireland  The  county  town  is  Carrie  k-on- 
Shannon  The  region,  which  extends  SE  from 
Donegal  Bay  ,  is  mountainous  in  the  northern  part 
but  level  S  of  Lough  Allen,  which  extendn  almost 
ac  rovs  the  county  The  river  Shannon  drains 
through  Lough  Allen  and  forms  much  of  the  south- 
western Ixmler  Grazing  and  agriculture  are  the 
chief  occupations,  but  the  soil  is  generally  unpro- 
ductive and  the  climate  excessively  moist  Leitnm 
was  c  reated  a  county  in  1583 

Leix,  county,  Ireland   see  L\OIC,HIS 


Leizfies  (latho'c'sh),  artificial  seaport  of  OPORTO     It 
was  built  because  Oporto  had  only  a  river  port 
Lek  (iCk),  river,  40  mi   long,  central  Netherlands,  i< 


northern  arm  of  the  Rhine  Flowing  west,  it  con- 
nects the  Lower  RHINE  with  the  New  Maas  (s»ee 
MEUSK)  and  is  crossed  by  the  Merwede  Canal  It 
is  nav  igablc  m  its  entire  length 

Lekam  (luke'),  172S-78,  French  actor,  whose  real 
name  was  Ilemi  Louis  Cam  A  proteg6  of  \  ol- 
taire,  he  was  one  of  the  great  tragic  actors  of  his 
time  Lekam  employed  natural  diction  and  cos- 
tuming in  such  plays  as  Voltaire's  Zaire  and 
L'Orphdin  de  la  Chine  and  had  a  salutary  effect  on 
the  stage  of  his  day  His  memoirs  were  published 
in  1825 

L.  E.  L.*  see  LONDON,  LETITIA  ELIZABETH 
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Leltnd,  Charles  Godfrey  (l«'lnd),  pseud  Hans 
Breitmaan  (bans'  brltm&n),  1824-1903,  American 
author  and  philologist,  b  Philadelphia,  grad.  Col- 
lego  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton),  1845,  studied 
at  Heidelberg,  Munich,  and  Paris  While  editor  of 
Graham's  Maganne  m  1857,  he  printed  in  it  a  Ger- 
man dialect  poem,  "Hans  Breitmann's  Party," 
which  was  so  popular  he  \v  rote  others  and  published 
Hani  Breitmann'a  Ballads  in  1860  He  founded 
and  edited  the  Continental  Monthly  in  Boston  in 
1862  to  further  the  Union  cause  and  served  briefly 
in  the  Civil  War  Altei  other  journalistic  ventures 
he  devoted  himself  to  traveling  and  studying  lan- 
guages and  folklore  He  published  more  than  50 
books,  including  The  English  Oypmes  (1873),  Al- 
gonquin Legends  (1884).  and  Legend*  of  Florence 
(18»5~96)  In  the  '80s  he  also  successfully  intro- 
duced industrial  and  craft  arts  into  American 
schools  See  his  memoirs  (1893),  E  R  Peunell, 
Charks  Oodfrey  Leland  (2  vols  .  1906) 
Leland  or  Leyland,  John,  c  1500-1552,  English 
scholar,  librarian,  and  chaplain  to  Henry  VIII, 
later  (1533)  appointed  king's  antiquarian  The 
mas*  of  historical  and  geographical  data  he  col- 
lected on  his  famous  tour  through  England  (1536- 
42)  was  never  used  for  his  proposed  History  and 
Antuntitiet  because  he  became  insane,  but  his  notes 
were  invaluable  to  later  scholars  His  Latin  poetry- 
was  graceful  and  imaginative  See  his  Itinerary  (ed 
by  Thomas  Hearne,  9  vole  ,1710  12)  and  CoUec- 
tanea  (ed  by  Hearne,  6  vols  ,  1715),  biography  by 
Edward  Burton  (1896) 

Leland,  city  (pop  3,700),  W  Miss  ,  just  E  of  Green- 
ville and  on  beer  Creek,  m  a  rich  cotton  and  truck 
area,  settled  1847,  laid  out  1884  Near  by  is  an 
agricultural  experiment  station 
Leleges  (le'Jujez),  primitive  people  of  ancient 
Greece,  inhabiting  the  Aegean  Islands  and  the  sea 
coast  of  Atua  Minor  from  the  Maeander  to  the 
Lyuan  border.  They  wore  said  to  be  km  to  the 
Canans  It  is  possible  that  they  were  a  race  of 
mixed  blood  which  had  come  under  Phoenician  and 
Carian  influence 

Lely,  Sir  Peter  (iS'le),  1618-80,  Dutch  portrait 
painter  m  England  His  real  name  was  Pieter  van 
der  Faes,  and  he  studied  in  Haarlem  In  1641  he 
went  to  England,  where  he  promptly  inherited  the 
position  of  first  court  painter,  just  left  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Van  Dyck  For  39  years  he  main- 
tained the  supremacy  merited  by  his  fine  crafts- 
manship, he  painted  m  turn  the  great  figures  of 
the  court  of  Charles  I,  the  Protectorate,  and  the 
Restoration  Fine  examples  of  his  work  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London,  and 
at  Hampton  Court.  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
contains  four  of  his  portraits,  including  those  of  Sir 
William  Temple  and  Nell  Gwynne  See  C  H.  C 
Baker,  Ldv  and  Kneller  (1923) 
Lemaitre,  Frederick  (fradarek'  lume'tru),  1800- 
1876,  French  actor,  whose  real  name  was  Antouie 
Louis  Prosper  Lemaitre  First  known  m  panto- 
mimes and  melodramas,  he  gamed  fame  (1823)  for 
his  creation  of  the  part  of  Robert  Macaire  m 
L'Auberge  dea  Adrets  and  added  to  his  stature  in 
the  plays  of  Victor  Hugo  and  other  romantic 
dramatists.  He  wrote  the  play  Robert  Macaire 
(1834) 

Lemaitre,  Georges  Edouard,  Abb6  (zh6rzh'  adwdr' 
aba'),  1894-,  Belgian  astrophysicist  and  mathema- 
tician He  postulated  the  theory  that  the  universe 
originated  as  a  condensed  primeval  atom  that  ex- 
ploded, producing  the  force  by  which  the  universe 
is  still  expanding 

Lemattre,  Jules  (zhui'),  1853-1914,  French  literary 
cntic,  a  leader  m  the  skeptical  revolt  against  the 
"scientific"  criticism  of  the  1870s  His  works  con- 
sist of  sparkling  plays,  novels  and  stories  in  the 
manner  of  Anatole  France,  series  of  critical  essays, 
Lea  Contempormn*  (1885-89,  Eng  tr  of  excerpts, 
Literary  Imprftetons,  1921)  and  Impret/nont  de 
thedtre  (1888;  Eng.  tr.  of  excerpts,  Theatrical  Im~ 
preMWMU,  1924),  and  literary  biographies,  notably 
Jean  Racine  (1908)  aud  Jean- Jacques  Rouweau 
(1907;  Eng  tr.,  1907). 
Lemaa,  Lake:  see  GBNKVA,  Switzerland. 
Le  Mart  (la  m&rz'),  city  (pop  5,35.*),  co  seat  of 
Plymouth  co.,  NW  Iowa,  on  the  Floyd  river  and 
NE  of  Sioux  City,  founded  in  the  1870s,  me  1881 
It  »  a  trade  center  for  a  farming  and  dairying 
area.  A  colony  of  English  people  lived  here  in  the 
early  years.  Westmar  College  (coeducational, 
1890)  is  here 

Lemberg,  Ukraine,  see  Lvov 
Lemercicr,  Jacques  (ihak'  lunrfrsya'),  o  1585-1654, 
French  architect  of  the  Renaissance,  one  of  the 
group  which  evolved  a  classical  mode  of  expression 
for  French  architecture.  With  Cardinal  Richelieu 
as  patron,  he  received  his  chief  opportunities  as 
designer  of  churches  for  the  Jesuits  His  chief  re- 
maining work  is  the  church  of  the  Sorbonne,  Paris 
(1635),  inspired  by  Vignola's  designs  and  contain- 
ing a  dome  which  furnished  a  model  for  that  of  the 
church  of  the  Invalided  It  was  built  at  Richelieu's 
order,  ae  were  also  Richelieu's  Paris  residence,  later 
transformed  into  the  Palais-Royal,  and  the  entire 
town  of  Richelieu,  an  ambitious  piece  of  17th-cen- 
tury town  planning  At  the  palace  of  the  Louvre, 
Lemercier  designed  the  Pavilion  de  1'Horloge,  and 
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o  1646  he  superseded  Francois  Mansart  in  super- 
vising the  construction  of  the  Church  of  Val-de- 
Grace,  Paris. 

Umery,  Nicolas  (nekdla'  l&uure'),  1645-1715, 
French  chemist.  He  was  a  pharmacist  and  lecturer 
in  Paris  and  was  the  author  of  a  standard  textbook 
in  chemistry  (1675)  and  also  of  a  treatise  on  anti- 
mony (1707) 

Lemieux,  Rodolphe  (rodolf  lumyu),  1866-1937, 
Canadian  lawyer  and  politician,  b.  Montreal,  edu- 
cated at  Nicolot  Seminary  and  at  Laval  Umv 
Called  to  the  bar  m  1891 ,  he  was  professor  of  law 
(1896-1926)  at  Laval  Univ.  Entering  Parliament 
in  1896  with  the  noted  group  of  Liberals  led  by 
Lauricr,  he  served  for  nearly  36  years,  first  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  later  (1930-37)  m  the 
Senate  Clowe  friend  and  adviser  of  Launer, 
Lemieux  was  solic  itor  general  (1904-  6),  postmaster 
general  (1906-11),  and  briefly  (1911)  minister  of 
marine  and  fisheries  during  Launer 's  administra- 
tion 

Lemire,  Jules  August*  (ahul'  ogust'  lumer'),  1853- 
1928,  French  social  reformer,  a  Catholic  priest 
called  Abbe  Lcrmie  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies  In  1896  and  1900  Lemire 
held  congresses  attempting  to  arouse  French  priests 
to  active  wotk  m  social  causes  He  founded  the 
Ligue  du  Com  de  Torre  et  du  Foyet  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  to  e\ery  family  ownership  in  a  bit  of 
property  Lemire  wrote  Le  Cardinal  Manning  et 
eon  action  social*  (1893),  and  Le  Coin  de  terre  et  le 
foyer  (the  bit  of  land  and  the  fireside]  (1897) 
lemming,  rodent  related  to  the  mouse  The  common 
or  brown  lemming  (genus  Lemmus}  inhabits  arctic 
regions  of  both  hemispheres  The  long  fur  ia 
brownish,  grayish,  or  black  throughout  the  year 
In  Hcandmavia  particularly,  the  lemming  under- 
takes mass  migrations  at  intet  vals  During  periods 
of  overpopulation  and  scarcity  of  food  lemmings 
swarm  over  land  and  thi  ough  water,  deterred  by  no 
obstacle,  eating  vegetation  on  the  way  If  they 
reach  the  sea  before  the  migratory  urge  subsides, 
they  plunge  m  and  swim  until  they  drown  In 
America  migrations  ate  less  extensive  and  less  fre- 
quent The  collared  lemming  (Dvcroetonyx) ,  which 
turns  white  in  winter,  also  has  a  cucumpolar  range 
The  lemming  mouse  (Synaptomye)  of  North  Amer- 
ica is  not  a  true  lemming  but  a  related  form,  of 
which  a  species  known  as  the  bog  lemming  is  found 
as  far  south  as  the  NE  United  States 
Lemmon,  city  (pop  1,781),  NW  S  Dak  ,  at  the  N 
Dak  line  It  is  the  trade  center  for  a  grain  and 
livestock  region  extending  into  North  Dakota,  with 
coal  mines  near  by 

Lemnos  (Ittin'nos,  Or  lem'iids),  island  (186  aq  mi  , 
pop  23,842),  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  in  the 
NE  Aegean  Sea,  belonging  to  Greece  It  is  largely 
mountainous.  Fishing,  sheep  and  goat  raising,  and 
agriculture  are  the  main  occupations  Olive  oil, 
wine,  vegetables,  fruit,  silk,  and  wheat  are  pro- 
duced Ka&tron  is  the  chief  town  and  port.  In  an- 
rient  Greece,  LemnoH,  which  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
was  sacred  to  HEPHAESTUS  It  became  an  Atheni- 
an colony  c  500  B  C  After  the  fall  (1204)  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  to  the  host  of  the  Fourth  Cru- 
sade, Lemnos  waa  ruled  by  various  Latin  princes 
and  (1464-79)  by  Venice  It  then  was  seized  by 
the  Turks,  who  held  it  until  1912.  The  port  of 
Moudros  was  used  (1915)  by  the  Allies  in  the  Gal- 
hpoli  campaign 

Le  Moine,  Francois  see  LE  MOYNB.  FRANCOIS. 
Lemon,  Mark,  1809-70,  English  editor  and  humor- 
ist. Lemon  was  a  founder  and  one  of  the  first 
editors  of  Punch.  (1841)  A  contributor  to  period- 
icals, he  wrote  farces,  melodramas,  and  songs 
lemon,  citrua  fruit  (Citna  limonia) ,  probably  native 
to  India  It  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  but  m  the  12th  or  13th  cent 
was  introduced  by  the  Arabs  into  Spain,  from  there 
its  culture  waa  extended  to  the  Mediterranean  ba- 
sin and  eventually  to  most  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions  The  tree  grows  10  to  15  ft.  high,  with  a 
Straggling  growth  requiring  careful  pruning,  it  is 
propagated  by  budding,  and  the  final  planting  dis- 
tance in  the  orchard  is  about  20  ft  apart  It  re- 
quires a  mild,  equable  climate  The  trees  are  pro- 
lific, ripening  fruit  practically  all  the  year  In  Sicily 
the  main  harvest  is  between  October  and  the  last 
of  December.  In  the  United  States  the  fruit  is  cut 
from  the  tree  while  green,  at  a  standard  size,  and 
the  good  lemons  are  placed  in  cool,  dark  rooms  to 
ripen  slowly  The  skin  grows  yellow,  thin,  and  pli- 
able, and  the  quality  is  considered  better  than  when 
ripened  on  the  tree  The  imperfect  fruit  UB  man- 
ufactured into  lemon  oil,  lemon  juice,  CITRIC  ACID, 
pectin,  and  other  useful  products  Lemon  culture 
in  California  began  o  1850  but  did  not  become  im- 
portant till  late  m  the  19th  cent.  Production  there 
is  on  a  large  scale.  Lemons  have  better  keeping  and 
transportation  qualities  than  other  citrus  fruits.  The 
fruit  is  valuable  for  its  high  vitamin  content  (espe- 
cially of  vitamin  C)  and  acid,  refreshing  flavor,  it  is 
in  great  demand  for  summer  drinks,  such  as  lemon- 
ade and  punch,  and  is  preferred  by  many  to  vin- 
egar as  an  ingredient  for  sauces  and  salad  dressings 
It  has  long  been  known  as  a  preventive  of  scurvy. 
Lemon  juice  19  the  main  source  of  cttnc  acid,  which 
u  used  by  calico  printers  to  keep  the  fabric  clear  of 


rusty  stains  from  the  machinery;  it  is  also  a  do- 
itiestie  remedy  for  mat,  ink,  and  mildew  stains  Lem- 
on oil,  or  the  essential  oil  extracted  from  the  skm, 
usually  while  green,  is  manufactured  mostly  m 
Italy  and  France  It  is  used  in  the  making  of  fla- 
voring extract  (essential  oil  combined  with  alco- 
hol), perfumes  and  cosmetics,  and  furniture  polish, 
lemon  balm,  perennial  herb,  European,  but  becom- 
ing naturalized  in  the  United  States,  cultivated  for 
its  lemonhke  flavor  and  odor  It  has  long  found 
favor  for  use  in  wine  and  tea  and  as  a  seasoning  and 
was  once  considered  a  curative  for  many  ailments 
The  plant  is  a  typical  MINT  with  square  stems,  op- 
posite leaves,  ana  with  small  white  flowers  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  Bees  are  very  fond  of  the  flow- 
ers, but  the  lemon  balm  (Melissa  officnnatis) ,  occa- 
sionally called  bee  balm,  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  other  bee  balm  or  OBWBGO  TBA. 
lemon  lily  see  DAT  LILT 

Lemonnier,  Pierre  Charles  (pyeV  sharl'  lumonya'), 
1715-99,  French  astronomer  For  many  years  he 
was  professor  of  physics  at  the  College  de  France 
Over  a  period  of  more  than  50  years  he  made  ob- 
servations of  the  moon;  he  investigated  the  influ- 
ence of  Saturn  upon  the  motion  of  Jupiter,  deter- 
mined the  positions  of  many  fixed  stars,  and  made 
extensive  researches  in  terrestrial  magnetism  and 
atmospheric  electricity.  He  many  times  saw  and 
recorded  in  his  chatts  the  distant  Uranus  before  it 
was  recognized  as  a  planet  by  Sir  William  HER- 
SCHEL  Among  his  works  are  Observations  de  la 
lune,  du  soled,  et  deb  etoilet  (1751-75)  and  Astrono- 
mic nautKfue  lunaire  (1771) 

Lemont  (lumftnt/),  village  (pop  2,557),  NE  111 ,  SW 
of  Chicago  and  on  the  Des  Plameu  river,  mo  1873 
Aluminum  products  are  made  here,  and  oil  is 
refined 

Lemoore,  city  (pop  1,711),  S  central  Calif ,  S  of 
Fresno,  me  1900  It  processes  the  dairy  products 
of  a  diversified  farming  region  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley 

Le  Moyne  (lu  mwan'),  Canadian  family  It  was 
founded  by  Charles  le  Moyno,  sieur  de  LON<VUBUII,. 
whose  11  sons  were  noted  soldiers,  explorers,  and 
colonizers.  The  two  most  famous  were  tho  sieur 
d'lBBRViLLE  and  the  sieur  de  BIKNVILLK. 
Le  Moyne,  Le  Mome,  or  Lemome,  Francois  (all 
fraswft'  lumwan'),  1688-1737,  French  painter 
Among  hiH  works  are  the  decorations  in  the  Salon  of 
Hercules  at  Versailles,  Louis  XV  Giving  Peace  to 
Europe  (Versailles),  Apotheosis  of  Herculee  (Tou- 
louse) ,  and  the  Marriage  at  Cana  (Montpelher) 
Lemoyne,  Jean  Baptiste  (*h&"  baptost  lurnwuu'), 
1704-78,  French  sculptor,  an  important  figure  in 
his  day  Much  of  his  work,  including  three  atatues 
of  Louis  XV,  was  destroyed  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion His  picturesque  portrait  busts  of  Voltaire, 
Fontenello,  and  Mine  de  Pompadour  are  perhaps 
his  best  work  He  was  the  master  of  Pigalle,  Fal- 
conet, and  Pajou,  all  famous  sculptors 
Lemoyne  (lumom'),  residential  borough  (pop 
4,358),  8  Pa  ,  on  the  Suaquehanna  nver  opposite 
Harnsburg  The  site  of  Fort  Washington  marks 
the  northernmost  point  of  Confederate  invasion 
Lempa  (Utm'pd)  rivet,  c  200  mi  long,  the  longest  of 
the  Central  American  rivers  flowing  into  the  Pa- 
cific The  fertile  Lempa  valley,  largely  within  Salva- 
dor, supports  a  dense  agricultural  population. 
Lemuel  (le'm'uul),  unknown  king  Prov  31  1 
lemur  (le'mur),  primitive  Old  World  primate. 
Lemurs  have  foxlike  muzzles  and  huge  eyes,  tails, 
when  present,  are  nonprehensile  and  frequently 
long  and  bushy  They  are  arboreal  and  usually 
gregarious,  and  many  are  chiefly  nocturnal.  The 
thumb  is  opposable  Insects,  fruits,  small  birds, 
eggs,  and  lizards  form  their  diet  The  true  lemurs* 
are  confined  to  Madagascar  and  the  neighboring 
islands.  The  nag-tailed  lemur  is  the  one  most  often 
seen  in  captivity.  Closely  related  to  the  true  lemurs 
are  the  galagos  or  "bush  baby"  of  South  Africa,  the 
potto  of  Africa,  the  slow  lona  and  the  slender  lorw 
of  the  Orient,  the  indn  or  endnna,  the  sifaka,  and 
the  mouse  lemur  of  Madagascar,  and  the  aye-aye 
of  E  Madagascar,  named  for  its  strange  cry  Like 
some  other  lemurs  it  is  regarded  with  superstitious 
awe  by  the  natives.  The  tamer,  of  which  about 
nine  species  range  from  the  Philippines  to  the  East 
Indies,  is  usually  considered  intermediate  between 
the  lemur  and  the  New  World  monkeys.  The  co- 
lugo,  miscalled  the  flying  lemur,  is  not  a  pnmate 
but  a  member  of  the  single  living  genus  of  the  order 
Dermoptera 
lemures:  see  LARVAE 

Lea*,  town  (pop  1,169),  N  111 ,  near  the  Wis  line 
NWof  Freeport.mc  1869  Cheese  is  made  here 
Lena  (te'nu,  Rus  lyfi'na),  river,  2,850  mi  long, 
RSFSR,  the  easternmost  and  longest  of  the  great 
rivers  of  Siberia.  It  rises  near  Lake  Baikal  at  an 
altitude  of  c.4,700  ft  and  flows  first  northeast,  then 
northwest,  through  the  central  Siberian  uplands 
and  parallels  the  Verkhoyansk  range,  reaching  a 
width  of  8H  mi.  It  empties  through  a  delt*  150  mi 
wide  into  the  Laptev  Sea,  a  branch  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  It  is  navigable  for  2,135  nu  At  Yakutsk 
(915  mi  from  the  mouth)  it  is  icefree  from  June  to 
October,  at  the  delta,  from  July  to  September 
Coal,  oil.  and— chiefly — gold  are  found  along  the 
Lena  and  its  tributaries  (the  Vitim  and  the  Aldan). 
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Le  Ntin-Ou  nSO,  family  of  French  painters  consiat- 
ing  of  three  brothers:  Antoine  L«  5ain  (atwaa'), 
16887-1648,  Louis  Lt  N«in  (IweO,  1593?-1648,  and 
M«thiet»  Le  Ifaln  (matyu'),  1607-77.  They  came 
to  Paris  from  Laon  o  1629  and  were  admitted  to  the 
Academie  royale  de  Pemture  et  de  Sculpture  on  ita 
foundation  in  1648.  Little  is  known  of  their  lives, 
and  despite  recent  efforts  to  distinguish  between 
the  work  of  the  brothers  it  would  seem  that  much 
of  it  was  done  in  collaboration  The  painting  of  the 
Le  Nains  is  strikingly  different  from  that  of  their 
French  contemporaries.  At  a  time  when  allegorical 
compositions  were  the  rule,  they  chose  to  paint 
humble  people  in  everyday  settings,  with  a  sober 
palette  and  a  realistic  execution  reminiscent  of  the 
Spanish  school  Among  their  many  and  admirable 
paintings  may  he  cited  The  Forge  and  Peasants' 
Repast  (Louvre) ,  Portrait  Group  (National  Gall  , 
London) ,  Mendicants  (Metropolitan  Mua  )  See 
studies  (in  French)  bv  Champfleury  (1860)  and 
Antony  Valabreque  (1904) 

Lenape:  see  DELAWARE  INDIANS 

Lenard,  Phihpp  Edturd  Anton  (fe'lTp  a'dfiMrt 
nn'ton  18/nart),  1802-1947.  German  physicist,  b 
Bratislava  He  received  the  1906  Nobel  Prize  In 
Physics  for  his  research  on  the  properties  of  <  athode 
rays  He  is  noted  also  for  hw  work  on  the  structure 
of  the  atom  and  for  the  discovery  (1902),  in  con- 
nection with  the  photoelectric  effect,  that  the  veloc- 
ity of  electrons  is  independent  of  the  intensity  of 
the  light  which  emits  them  1  ie  was  professor  at  the 
universities  of  Kiel  (1898-1907)  and  Heidelberg 
(1896-98,  1907-31) 

Lenau,  Nikolaua  (nf'kolous  la'nou),  pseud  of  Niko- 
laus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau  (nfirnpsh'  fun 
shtra'  lunou),  1802-50,  Austrian  poet,  b  Csatad, 
Hungary  (now  Lenauheim,  Rumania)  In  1833  ho 
visited  America,  but  despite  its  tributes  returned 
disillusioned  In  1844  his  mind  failed  and  he  was 
confined  One  of  the  great  hncists  of  hw  day,  ho 
gave  poignant  expression  to  a  profound  pessimism 
His  woi  ks  include  three  volumes  of  Gedichtf  (poems! 
(1832,  1838,  1840) ,  the  epics  Savonarola  (18*7)  and 
Die  Albigcnstr  (1842) ,  the  long  poem  Faust  (183«) , 
and  the  unfinished  Don  Juan  (1851) 

Lenbach,  Franz  von  (fr.ints'  fun  lan'b.ikh),  1836- 
1904,  German  portiait  paintor  He  studied  in  Mu- 
nich and  Rome  and  from  1802  to  1868  worked  as 
a  copyist  of  old  masters  in  Italy  and  Spain  His 
eaily  work  was  in  genre,  but  fiom  18b8  he  devoted 
himself  to  portraiture,  becoming  the  foremost  Ger- 
man painter  of  his  time  in  this  field  While  hiM 
stvle  is  deiived  rather  than  personal,  it  has  great 
vigor  His  pictures  evoke  the  personality  of  his  fa- 
mous sitters  with  compelling  realism  and  great  psy- 
chological penetration  Among  them  are  portraits 
of  Bieunaick,  Emperor  William  I,  Field  Marshal 
von  Moltke,  Pope  Leo  XIII,  Gladstone,  Momm- 
scn,  Wagner,  Liszt,  and  Johann  Strauss  The  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  has  A  Young  Woman  and  a  por- 
trait of  Edwm  Emerson 

Lenclos,  Ninon  de  (nencV  du  iSklcV),  b  1620?,  d. 
1705  or  1706,  celebrated  French  beaut\  and  wit 
She  numbered  among  her  manv  lovers  and  friends 
such  eminent  men  us  the  Great  Cond6,  La  Roche- 
foucauld, and  Samt-fivrcmont  She  gathered  in 
her  Pans  salon  a  circle  of  wits  and  literary  figures 

lend-lesse.  The  Lend-Lease  Act,  passed  (1«41)  by 
the  U  S  Congress,  gave  the  President  power  to 
sell,  transfer,  lend,  or  lease  necessary  war  supplies 
(in«  hiding  food,  machinery ,  and  services)  to  na- 
tions whose  defense  was  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Second  World  War  The  act 
provided  that  a  country  should  receive  aid  on  such 
terms  as  "the  President  deems  satisfactory"  and 
that  repayment  to  the  United  States  was  to  be  "m 
kind  or  property,  or  any  other  direct  or  indirect 
benefit  which  the  President  deems  satisfactory  " 
Harry  L  Hopkins  was  appointed  (March,  1941) 
executive  to  administer  the  a<t  He  was  replaced 
(July,  1941)  by  Edward  R  Stettinms,  Jr  Stettm- 
ius  headed  the  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administra- 
tion, sot  up  in  Oc  t ,  1941,  until  Bept ,  1943,  when  it 
was  incorporated  in  the  Foreign  Economic  Admin- 
istration under  Leo  T  Crowley  In  Sept  ,  1946,  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Dept  of  State.  Lend-lease 
was  originally  intended  for  the  British  Empire  and 
China.  In  Oct ,  1941,  the  USSR  was  included, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  war  practically  all  the 
United  Nations  hadjbeen  declared  eligible  for  lend- 
lease  aid,  though  not  all  demanded  or  received  it  A 
lend-leaae  agreement  was  concluded  with  Turkey 
in  Dec  ,  1941,  but  shipments  were  halted  m  March, 
1944,  and  a  new  agreement  wag  reached  only  in 
Feb  ,  1945  A  "master  agreement"  was  signed  with 
Great  Britain  on  Feb  24,  1942,  and  identical  texts 
were  subsequently  signed  by  China,  the  USSR, 
Belgium,  Poland,  Greece,  Norway,  Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia,  Ethiopia,  Liberia,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Australia  and  New  Zealand  accepted  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  and  Canada  agreed  to  its 
principles.  Lend-lease  aid  was  extended  to  the 
USSR  and  other  nations  by  Great  Britain  and 
Canada  also.  On  Sept  3,  1942,  a  reciprocal  aid 
agreement  of  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Free  French  was 
announced.  Under  its  terms  "reverse  lencUeaae" 
in  the  forma  of  goods,  services,  shipping,  and  real 
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estate  was  given  to  American  forces  overseas.  Tho 
agreement  was  subsequently  joined  by  other  coun- 
tries in  which  U  S.  forces  were  stationed  Belgian 
reverse  lend-lease  exceeded  the  «id  received  by 
Belgium  from  the  United  States  The  Lend-Leaae 
Act,  one  of  the  main  factors  in  shaping  Allied  vic- 
tory, was  extended  by  Congress  until  June  30, 
1946  On  Aug  21,  1946,  President  Harry  8  Tru- 
man announced  the  end  of  lend-lease  aid  Arrange- 
ments were  made  on  a  cash  or  credit  basis— not- 
ably with  Great  Britain  and  China— to  continue 
shipments  of  goods  earmarked  for  them  under  lend- 
lease  appropriations  Total  lend-lease  aid  given  ex- 
ceeded $60,600,000,000,  of  which  Great  Britain  had 
received  some  $31,000,000,000  and  the  USSR  re- 
ceived over  91 1.000,000,000  The  British  lend-lease 
account  was  settled  (July,  1948)  with  the  agree- 
ment that  Britain  would  pay  the  balance  in  60 
annual  installments  (wginning  in  1951  Although 
the  USSR  agieed  (April,  1947),  to  resume  negotia- 
tions, by  April,  I960,  the  lend-leahe  account  of  the 
USSR  was  still  unsettled 

L'Enfant,  Pierre  Charles  (pyeV  shdrl'  Iftfa'),  1754- 
1825,  American  soldier,  engineer,  and  architect 
Born  in  Fiance,  ho  volunteered  as  a  private  in  the 
American  Revolution,  emerging  from  the  war  with 
the  rank  of  major  Ho  won  Washington's  atten- 
tion with  his  design  for  the  insignia  of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati  lie  had  remodeled  the  New  York 
city  hall  to  serve  as  a  temporary  seat  of  Federal 
government  when  he  was  asked  (1789)  by  Wash- 
ington to  submit  plans  foi  the  capital  city  at 
Washington  His  plans  were  presented  in  179 1 ,  but 
he  antagonized  Congress  and  was  opposed  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  In  1792  he  was  forced  to  resign 
He  was  offered  in  payment  of  lus  services  500 
guineas  and  a  lot  in  Washington,  which  he  refused 
In  1889  L'Enfant's  plans  were  exhumed  from  the 
archives,  and  in  1901  the  design  of  the  capital  was 
developed  along  the  linos  which  he  had  laid  down 
L'Enfant's  body  was  moved  to  the  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  in  1909. 
L'Enfant  Jesus,  Que  see  VALL£E  JONCTIONT 
Lenglen,  Suzanne  (suzan'  laglen'),  1899-1938, 
French  tennis  player  She  won  her  first  tennis  title 
at  the  age  of  14  and  the  world  hardcourt  singles 
and  doubles  titles  in  1914  She  wa*>  champion  of 
French  women's  singles  (192O-23,  1925-26)  and 
one  of  the  winners  of  women's  doubles  (1925-26), 
from  1019  to  1923  and  again  in  1925  she  won  tho 
British  women's  singles  crowns  and  was  also  a 
doubles  champion  In  1920  sho  took  the  tennis 
honors  of  the  Olympic  games  at  Antwerp  One  of 
the  most  skillful  of  women  tennis  players,  Lenglen 
also  attracted  wide  notice  because  of  her  volatile 
temperament  Sho  turned  professional  in  1926  and 
played  in  the  United  States  in  1927  She  wrote 
Lawn  Tennis  (1925),  Lawn  Tennis  for  Girls  (1930), 
and  Tennis  by  Simple  Exercises  (1937). 
Lenin,  Vladimir  Ilyica  (lo'nm,  Rus.  vladyo'mtr 
ri'jech  lye'nfn),  1870-1924,  Russian  revolution- 
ist and  statesman,  founder  of  Bolshevism  and  of 
Soviet  Russia.  His  real  name  was  V.  I  Ulyanov, 
though  listed  as  Nikolai  Lenin  in  many  reference 
works,  he  did  not  use  Nikolai  as  a  first  name 
Born  at  Simbirsk  (now  called  Ulyanovsk  in  hw 
honor),  the  son  of  a  school  official  belonging  to  tho 
minor  gentry,  he  was  early  drawn  to  the  i evolu- 
tionary cause,  especially  after  the  execution  (1887) 
of  his  brother,  Aloksandr  I  Ulyanov,  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  a  plot  on  the  life  of  Alexander  III 
Lenin's  law  studies  at  tho  universities  of  Kazan  and 
St  Petersburg  were  interrupted  for  some  time  by 
his  banishment  because  of  revolutionary  activities 
He  soon  renounced  his  legal  practice,  turning  en- 
tirely to  the  study  of  the  teachings  of  Karl  Marx 
and  to  revolutionary  propaganda  among  the  work- 
ers, particularly  at  St  Petersburg  After  a  second 
exile  in  Siberia  he  left  (1900)  Russia  to  continue  his 
propaganda  abroad  In  1903,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Russian  Social  Democratic  party  held  at  London, 
Lenin  brought  about  the  split  of  the  party  into  the 
Bolsheviks,  whom  he  headed,  and  the  Mensheviks 
(see  BOLSHEVISM  and  MENSKCVISM)  Lenin  con- 
tinued to  be  the  chief  exponent  of  Bolshevik 
thought  in  the  long  struggles  for  supremacy  among 
the  Marxists,  against  PLRKHANOV,  KAUTSKY,  and 
other  less  radical  leaders  With  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  in  1905,  Lenin  returned  to  Russia  His 
view  that  the  Bolsheviks  should  take  part  in  the 
imperial  DUMA  prevailed  in  1907  against  that  of 
other  Bolshevik  leaders,  but  he  left  Russia  again  in 
the  same  year  Lenin  was  in  Switzerland  during 
the  First  World  War.  In  his  view  of  Marxism,  set 
forth  in  his  writings  and  speeches,  the  war  was  an 
imperialist  struggle,  imperial  ism  being  "the  final 
stage  of  capitalism,"  it  was  an  historical  necessity 
that  the  war  would  bring  opportunities  for  a  revolu- 
tion of  tho  proletariat.  Consequently,  Lemn  urged 
the  proletariat  to  oppose  the  war  bv  a  civil  war  on 
an  international  scale  against  the  capitalist  class. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION  of 
Feb  ,  1917,  the  German  government  helped  Lenin 
to  return  to  Russia  b\  allowing  him  to  cross  Ger- 
many from  Switzerland  to  Sweden  in  a  sealed  rail- 
way oar,  the  Germans  thus  hoped  (rightly)  to  dis- 
rupt the  Russian  war  effort.  An  abortive  Bolshevik 
uprising  (July,  1917)  against  the  KERBNSKY  gov- 
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eminent  forced  Lenin  to  flee  to  Finland.  Bolshe- 
vism, however,  though  represented  by  a  minority 
in  the  first  all-Russian  Soviet  congress,  soon  gained 
the  decisive  power  due  to  the  weakness  and  dis- 
organization of  the  government  In  Nov.,  1917, 
(October  according  to  the  Old  Style),  tho  Bolshe- 
viks overthrew  Kerensky  and  set  about  establish- 
ing a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  by  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars 
Lcnm  became  chairman  of  the  council  and  virtual 
dictator,  TUOTSKY,  STALIN,  and  RYKOV  were  tho 
other  c  hief  members  Their  first  acts  were  a  decree 
proposing  an  armistice  among  the  warring  nations 
and  another  decree  abolishing  private  ownership  of 
tho  land  Nationalization  of  industries,  begun 
under  Kerenwky,  was  speeded  up  Opposition  was 
ruthlessly  suppressed  by  the  Cheka  under  DZEK- 
ZHINSKY  Lenin  fulfilled  his  promise  of  peace  by 
accepting  the  humiliating  Treaty  of  BUEBT- 
LITOVHK  (1918,),  but  civil  war  in  Russia  and  wars 
against  the  western  neighbors  of  Russia  ended  only 
late  in  1920  (-^e  UNION  OP  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  R>- 
PUBI.ICS)  The  victory  of  the  Bolsheviks  (who  had 
become  the  Russian  ( 'ornmunist  party)  was  won  at 
a  staggering  puce  The  war  had  forced  Leran  to 
resort  to  temporary  expedients  designed  to  appease 
the  opposition  among  the  peasants  Thus  land 
was  distributed  to  the  peasants  After  the  civil 
war,  Lenin  introduced  (1921)  the  New  ECONOMIC^ 
POLICY  (NEP),  a  compromise  with  capitalism,  as 
an  expedient  to  increase  the  production  of  war-torn 
and  impoverished  Russia  Toward  religion  Lenin 
was  uncompromising  The  Christian  churches 
were  severely  persecuted  and  atheism  became  offi- 
cial state  doctrine  To  further  world  revolution, 
the  Third  International  or  COMINTB  RN  was  estab- 
lished m  1919  In  the  political  reorganization  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  Lenin  retained  the  post  of 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissais 
until  his  death  He  furthermore  was  chairman  of 
the  Communist  party,  which  exerted  the  actual 
power  over  the  state  The  strain  of  his  labors  broke 
down  his  health  Ho  suffered  his  first  stroke  in 
1922,  a  later  stroke  (1923)  deprived  him  of  speech 
Hw  death  in  1924  opened  a  contest  for  his  succes- 
sion among  the  other  Bolshevik  leaders,  a  struggle 
from  which  Stalin  emerged  victorious  After  his 
death  Lenin  came  to  be  venerated  like  a  prophet  by 
the  Communists.  His  mausoleum  in  the  Red 
Square  of  Moscow  is  a  Communist  shrine.  His 
writings,  though  distinguished  by  clarity,  began  to 
be  interpreted  variously  by  the  different  Commu- 
nist groups,  notably  the  Trotskyiats  and  the  Stalin- 
ists, each  group  maintains  that  its  interpretation  IH 
the  sole  pure  Leninist  doctrine  Lenin  elaborated 
on  the  teachings  of  Marx  through  his  analysis  of 
imperialism  and  by  his  belief  that  the  revolution  of 
the  proletariat,  though  historically  inevitable,  must 
be  prepared  and  guided  by  a  strongly  organised 
and  well  trained  Communist  party  One  of  tho 
greatest  and  most  practical  revolutionists  of  all 
tunes,  he  favored  opportunistic  compromises  if 
they  were  certain  to  further  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  socialism,  but  his  doctrine  alwa\  s  remained 
purely  revolutionary  and  opposed  to  ali  gradualism 
and  revisionism  An  impartial  and  comprehensive 
biography  of  Lenm  remains  an  impossibility  at  a 
time  when  his  thought  and  accomplishment  still  re- 
main the  center  of  political  and  ideological  contro- 
versy His  writings  and  speeches  have  appeared  in 
English  collected  and  selected  editions  and  in  single 
volumes  and  pamphlets.  See  N  K  Krupska>a 
(Lenin's  wife),  Memonf*  of  Lenin  (1930),  biog- 
raphies by  Leon  Trotsky  (1925),  Valeriu  Marou 
(1928),  G  V.  Vernadskv  (1931),  James  Maxton 
(1932),  R  W  Fox  (1934),  W  C  White  (1936), 
P  M  Kerzhenteev  (1938),  and  David  Shub  (1948) , 
Joseph  Stalin,  Leninism  (Eng.  tr  ,  1928-33)  and 
Problems  of  Leninism  (Eng  tr..  1934),  S  J 
Liberman,  Building  Lenin's  Russia  (1945),  B  D 
Wolfe,  Three  Who  Made  a  Revolution  (1948) 

Lenlnabad  (lye^nymubiit'),  city  (1939  estimated 
pop  46,900),  capital  of  Lemnabad  oblast,  Tadzhik 
SSR,  on  the  Syr  Dar>a  river  at  its  exit  fiom  the 
Fergana  Valley  A  center  of  the  cotton  and  silk  in- 
dustry ,  it  is  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  citv ,  captured 
(c  329  B  C  )  bv  Alexander  the  Great  Before  1936 
it  was  named  Khodzhent 

Lemnakan  (lve*nymukan').  city  (pop  67,707),  NW 
Armenian  SSR.  near  the  Turkish  border  Now  a 
textile  center,  it  was  founded  (1837)  as  Aleksan- 
dropol,  a  Russian  fortress,  on  the  site  of  the  old  vil- 
lage of  Gumri 

Leningrad  (le'nmgr&d,  Rus  lyr'nyuigrftt').  city 
(pop  3,191,304),  capital  of  Leningrad  oblaat, 
RSFSR,  at  the  sou  them  end  of  the  Karelian  Isth- 
mus. It  is  tho  second  largest  citj  and  formerly  was 
the  capital  of  Russia  It  was  nnined  St  Petersburg 
Until  1914,  and  Petrogracl  from  1914  to  1924  Its 
founder,  Peter  I  (Peter  the  Great),  ordered  (1703) 
his  new  capital  built  in  ncwl\  conquered  Ingerman- 
land,  on  the  delta  through  which  the  NKVA  joins 
the  Gulf  of  I- inland,  an  arm  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  To 
defend  the  new  city  the  fortress  of  KRONSTADT 
was  built  according  to  Peter's  plan.  St  Petersburg 
was  to  bo  a  modern  capital,  a  "window  looking  on 
Europe  "  Western  European  in  character,  built  en- 
tireb  of  stone  and  on  a  grand  scale.  The  work  was 
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earned  out  at  tremendous  human  and  material 
cost,  and  m  1713  Peter  abandoned  Moscow  for  his 
new  capita)  Excellent  Italian  and  French  archi- 
tects planned  the  city  foi  Peter  and  his  uueoe-woTB, 
Riving  it  the  spacious,  classical  beauty  which  it  has 
retained  St  Petersburg  became  one  of  the  world's 
most  brilliant  capitals  and  cultural  centers  Its  life 
has  been  made  familiar  to  the  international  public 
in  the  great  novels  of  Pushkin,  Turgonev,  Dosto- 
>evsky,  and  Tolstov  Its  apex  as  an  international 
center  of  hteratuie,  mubic,  theater,  and  ballet,  and 
as  the  scene  of  lavish  and  reckless  social  life,  was 
reached  m  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  cent  Under 
that  brilliant  but  brittle  surface,  however,  the  seeds 
of  social  upheaval  had  grown  to  ripeness  St  Pe- 
tersburg had  also  become  the  chief  industrial  center 
of  Russia,  beat  of  the  large  Putilov  (now  Kirov) 
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the  6th  earl  of  Angus,  a  woman  of  great  ambition 
and  ability  Until  tho  death  of  Mar\  I,  Lennox 
and  his  wife  were  in  great  favor  in  England,  but 
Elisabeth  did  not  trust  them  Thev  became  the 
leaders  of  the  Catholic  nobles  arid  succeeded  m 
marrvmg  their  son,  Lord  DARNLEY,  to  MARY 
Qrfci-N  OF  SCOTS  After  his  son's  death,  Lennox  ac- 
cused Bothwell  of  murdering  him  When  Mary  was 
imprisoned  at  Lochleven,  Lennox  again  became 
prominent  and,  through  Elisabeth's  intervention, 
was  thosen  regent  to  succeed  (1570)  the  earl  of 
Murray  Tho  queen's  party,  led  by  the  Hamiltons 
and  MMTLAND  OF  LFTHINOTON,  at  ome  declared 
war  against  him  Lennox  was  stabbed  to  death  in 
a  raid  during  this  war  His  surviving  son,  Charles 
(d  1576),  was  created  earl  of  Lennox  and  was  the 
father  of  Arabella  Stuart 


mamentb  plant     There  was  a  large  and  dissatis-    Lennox,   Lady    Sarah,    1745-1820,    English    noble- 


fied  proletanat,  and  the  city  was  the  center  of  ... 
cret  revolutionary  societies  of  all  shades  An  at- 
tempted petition  of  the  St  Petersburg  workers  to 
the  tiar  precipitated  the  revolution  of  1005  Again, 
it  was  the  workeis,  soldiers,  and  sailors  of  Petro- 
giad  who  carried  out  the  world-shaking  revolutions 
of  February  and  October,  1917  Though  it  lost 
much  of  its  former  glamor,  Leningrad  remained  the 
economic  and  cultural  iival  of  Moscow,  which  in 
1918  replaced  it  as  capital  In  the  Second  World 
\\  ar,  Leningrad  was  cut  off  fiom  the  rest  of  Russia 


woman,  daughter  of  the  2d  duke  of  Richmond  and 
great-granddaughter  of  Charles  II  and  tho  duchess 
of  Portsmouth  She  was  wooed  by  George  111  until 
his  mother  dissuaded  him  from  marrying  less  than 
a  princess  In  1762  Lady  Sarah  was  married  to  Sir 
Charles  Bunbury  and  was  divorced  by  him  m  177b 


The  children  of  her  marriage  (1781)  to  George  Na- 
pier included  three  English  generals.  Sir  Charles 
James  Napior,  Sir  George  Napier,  and  Sir  William 
Napier  (also  a  historian)  See  biography  by  E  R 
„.__  Curtis  (1946) 

...    the  fall  of  S<  HLttssELBuRu  to  the  Germans    Lennox,  city  (pop   1,164),  SE  S  Dak  ,  SW  of  Sioux 

(\ug  ,  1941)     tor  nearly  two  vears  the  citizens  of      Falls,  settled  1879,  inc    1906     It  is  a  farm  trade 

Leningrad  withstood  mege  hj  throe  German  armies      contei 

and  almost  daily  shelling  and  air  raids,  while  work    Lennox,  Port   see  iLE-vux-Noix,  FORT 

in  the  vital  armaments  plants  continued     When    Lennoxville,  town  (pop  2.150),  SE  Quo  ,  on  the  St. 

the  siege  was  raised  (Jan  ,  1943),  thousands  had      "  '    *'  '   "     '  "" 

died  of  famine  and  disease,  but  tho  spirit  of  the  city 

was   unbiokeri      Most   of   the   war   damage   was 

quiekh   repaired     The  principal  thoroughfare  of 

Leningrad  is  the  celebrated  Nevskv  Prospekt,  lead- 


Francis  and  Massawippi  nvors  and  E  of  Sher- 
brooke  It  is  chiefly  a  residential  town  and  an  edu- 
cational center,  the  seat  of  Umv  of  Bishop's  Col- 
lege (Anglican,  coeducational,  1843)  and  Bishop's 

„ „  , r , College  School  for  boys 

ng  to  the  city  center  On  it  aie  the  high-spired  ad-  Leno,  Dan  (le'no),  1861-1904,  English  music-hall 
nuralty  building,  tho  Winter  Palace,  built  by  RAR-  comedian,  whose  real  name  was  George  Galvm  Ho 
TREILI,  the  HKRMIT^OK  museum,  the  huge  domed  won  the  clog-dancing  championship  of  the  world  u 


cathedral  of  St  Isaac,  Marunokv  Palace,  and  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  Falconet's 
masterpiece,  which  ser\ed  as  subject  for  Pushkin's 
well-known  poem,  "The  Bronze  Horseman  "  Other 


important  buildings  include  the  university  (found- 
ed 1819) ,  the  fortress  of  S3    Peter  and  Pi    '    " 


1880  and  from  188 \  appeared  with  great  success  m 
Drury  Lane  pantomimes  and  music-hall  shows 
His  patter  and  songs  and  infinite  antics  endeared 
him  to  several  generations  See  essay  by  Max 
Beerbohm,  I/an  Ltno  (1904) 


the    Lenoir  flunor'),  town  (pop  7,598),  to  seat  of  Cald- 
well  co  ,  W  N  C  .  \\  SW  of  Wmston-Salom  neat  tho 


oldest  building  in  the  cit>,  which  m  imperial  days      .       _    _  . 

served  as  political  prison,  the  opera,  and  numerous  Blue  Ridge     It  ha*  furniture  factones 

theaters,  churches,  palaces,  museums,  and  scientific  Lenoir  City  (lunor'),  industrial  city  (pop  4,371),  E 

and   medical  institutes     Outside   Leningrad   are  Tenn  ,  SW  of  Knoxvillo  and  on  the  Tennessee,  m  a 

PUSHKIN  (f 01  merh  TsarskoeSelo),  with  the  Sum-  '                                 .....-- 
mer  Palace,  and  the  formei  imperial  residences  of 


timber  and  farm  area,  founded  1840     Fort  Lou- 
doun  Dam  is  at  the  edge  of  the  city 

PETERHOI  and  GATCHINA    Leningrad  is  the  princi-    Lenoir  Rhyne  College    seo  HICKORY,  N  C 
pal  seaport  of  Russia  and  it,  connected  with  the    Lenormand,   Henri   Ren6    (are'   rumV   Iun6rm5'), 
<  hief  inland  waterways     Its  large  industrial  sub-      1882-^French  dramatist     He  wrote  plays  admit- 
urbs  produce  armaments,  heavy  and  fine  machin- 


01  \ ,  cotton  textiles,  and  rubber  There  also  are 
large  navy  yards  Leningrad  is  connected  with 
Moscow  b>  the  oldest  Russian  railroad,  built  in 
1848-  51  in  a  perfe<  th  stiaight  line  It  is  also  linked 
with  natural  gas  fields  in  Estonia  by  a  pipeline  built 
after  the  Second  World  War 

Lemnogorsk  (lye^nymugorsk'),  city  (1926  pop 
9,469,  1939  estimated  pop  50,000),  E  Kazakh 
SSR,  in  the  Altai  Mts  It  is  the  industrial  center  of 
a  zinc-mining  area,  exploited  since  1784  Until 
1940  it  was  nampd  Ridder 

Lenin  Peak,  23,377  ft  high  Tadzluk  SSR,  USSR,  in 
rentral  Asia,  second  only  to  Stalin  Peak  m  the 
Pamir  and  highest  point  of  the  Trans-Alai  range 
Its  former  name  was  Kaufmann  Peak 

Leningk-Kuznetski  (1>  &  'nlnnk-kooznyet  'eke) ,  city 
(pop  81,980),  RSFSR,  in  S  Siberia,  SE  of  Novo- 
sibirsk On  a  brant  h  of  the  Trans-Si benan  RR  and  a 
center  of  the  KI'/NETSK  B\HIN,  it  has  more  than 
quadrupled  its  population  since  1926 

Lenkoran  (l>o'nkilnm'>  u),  <  ity  (193b  estimated  pop 
24,000),  SE  Xzerbaijan  SSR,  a  port  on  the  Caspian 
Sea  near  the  Iranian  border  The  Lenkoran  Low- 
land, a  coastal  strip  40  mi  long,  has  a  humid,  sub- 
tropical climate  Citrus  fruit,  tea,  and  nee  are 
grown  here,  and  there  are  fisheries 

Lennep,  Jacob  van  (ya'kop  vAn  Ifl'nep),  1802-68, 
Dutch  novelist,  poet,  and  dramatist,  best  known 


tedly  Freudian  in  tone  and  theme,  in  some  of  them 
he  relied  heavily  on  a  symbolic  representation  of 
the  thesis  Among  his  well-known  and  successfully 
produced  plays  are  Le  Temps  eat  un  avngt  (1919, 
Eng  tr  ,  Time  la  n  Dream,  in  Failure*,  1923)  and 
L'Hommt  ft  sea  fantomes  (1924,  Eng  tr  ,  Man  and 
Hui  Phantoms,  in  Three  Plays,  1928) 
Lendtre  or  Le  If6tre,  Andr*  (adra'  luno'tru),  1613- 
1700,  French  landscape  architect  At  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  succeeded  him  us  superintendent  of 
the  Tmlenes  palace  gardens  Andrfi's  first  impor- 
tant design,  the  park  of  Vaux-le-Vicomte,  attracted 
the  attention  of  Louis  XIV,  who  then  entrusted  to 
him  the  direction  of  nearly  all  the  royal  parks  and 
gardens  He  brought  to  full  development  that  typo 
of  spacious  formal  garden,  characterized  by  exten- 
sive unbroken  vistas,  which  was  his  own  special 
creation  and  which  so  accurately  expressed  the 
grandeur  of  his  period  The  gardens  of  the  palace 
of  Versailles  are  his  most  celebrated  work  He 
designed  also  the  gardens  and  parks  for  Saint- 
Cloud,  Marly-le-Roi,  Chantilly,  Fontaine  bleau, 
and  Samt-Germain-en-Laye  He  visited  Italy  in 
1678,  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican  and  those  of  sev- 
eral Roman  villas  have  been  ascribed  to  him  He 
was  active  in  his  art  for  50  years  His  principles  in 
garden  design  dominated  throughout  Europe  until 
the  rise  of  the  English  school  of  informal  and  nat- 
uralistic gardens 


for  his  historical  novels  influenced  by  Walter  Scott  Lenox,  James,  1800-1880,  American  bibliophile  and 
Two  of  the  mo«t  successful  of  these  are  De  Plegzoon  philanthropist,  b  New  York  city  He  was  founder 
(1833,  Eng  tr  ,  The,  Adopted  Son)  and  De  Rooa  van  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  His  fine 


bekama  (1836,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Rose  of  Dekama) 
Lenni-Lenape  •  see  DELAWARE  INDIANS 


collection  of  paintings  and  books  Has  housed  01. 
Fifth  Ave  after  1870  The  Lenox  Library  m  1895 
became  part  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  Tho 
building  was  torn  down  m  1913  after  the  collection 
had  been  moved  to  the  central  library  On  its  site 
is  now  the  Frick  Museum. 


Lennox,  Charlotte  (Ramsay),  1720-1804,  American 
novelist,  b  New  York  city  Little  IH  known  of  her 
origins,  but  she  moved  to  London  m  1736  and  be- 
came a  friend  of  Dr  Johnson  and  Samuel  Richard-  

son  Her  work  includes  her  well-known  Female  Lenox  1  Town  (pop  1,220),  SW  Iowa,  SW  of  Cre*- 
Quixote  (1752)  and  The  History  of  Henrietta  ton,  me  1875  S  Resort  town  (pop.  2,884),  W 
(1758)  SoeG  H  Maynadier,  The  First  American  Mass,  in  the  Berkshires  S  of  Pittsfield,  settled 
Nwelittt  (1940)  c  1760,  set  off  from  Richmond  1767  "Tangle- 
Lennox,  Matthew  Stuart  or  Stewart,  4th  earl  of.  wood,"  a  former  estate,  mainly  m  the  adjoining 
1516-71,  Scottish  nobleman  Related  to  the  royal  town  of  Stockbridge,  is  the  scene  of  the  annual 
familj ,  being  heir  presumptive  after  James  HAMIL-  BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC  FESTIVAL  Hawthorne's 


TON,  2d  earl  of  Arran,  Lennox  returned  to  Scotland 
ui  1542,  after  servue  m  France,  to  contest  the 
claims  of  Arran  In  1644  he  joined  the  English 
party,  later  led  invasions  of  Scotland,  and  lived  for 
20  jears  in  England  He  married  Lady  Margaret 


red  cottage,  on  the  estate,  burned  in  1890  and  was 
rebuilt  and  dedicated  as  a  shrine  in  1948.  Fanny 
Kemble,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  Edith  Wharton 
lived  in  Lenox  It  is  noted  for  its  many  beautiful 
estates 


Douglas,  the  mere  of  Henry  VIII  and  daughter  of    Lenroot,  Katharine  Frednca,  1891-,  American  so- 


cial worker,  an  authority  on  child  welfare,  b 
Superior,  Wis  ,  grad  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  1912 
After  serving  (1913-16)  as  deputy  industrial  com- 
missioner for  Wisconsin,  she  was  appointed  (1915) 
special  agent  for  the  Children's  Bureau,  II S  Dept 
of  Labor,  she  became  assistant  chief  (1922),  and 
chief  (1934)  on  the  retirement  of  her  predecessor.  For 
her  work  in  the  reform  of  child  labor  laws  she  was 
awarded  (1943)  tho  Rosenberger  modal 
Lena  (lEs),  town  (pop  34,134),  Pas-de-Calais  dept  , 
N  Fiance,  between  Arras  and  Lille  It  is  an 
industrial  center  m  a  coal  district.  The  victory 
here  (1648)  of  tho  French  led  by  Louis  II  de  Condf- 
over  the  imperial  troops  was  the  last  impoitant 
battle  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  Lens  suffered  vory 
heavy  damage  in  both  world  wars 
lens,  piece  of  transparent  substance,  commonly 
glass,  circular  in  form  and  with  its  two  surfaces 
curved  01  with  one  surface  plane  and  the  other 
curved  \U  rays  of  light  passing  through  a  lens  are 
bent  (see  RKK«  \CTION)  except  those  which  pass  di- 
rectly through  a  point  called  the  optical  center 
Lenses  aio  classified  according  to  the  way  in  which 
they  bend  the  rays  of  light  entering  them  Those 
which  refract  light  so  that  the  rays  leaving  the  lens 
are  bent  inward  and  toward  one  another  are  known 
as  converging  lenses,  those  lenses  are  thicker  at  the 
(.enter  than  at  the  edges  Examples  of  this  type  are 
the  double  convex  Ions  which  has  both  its  surfaces 
curved  outwaid,  the  plano-convex  lens  which  has 
one  surface  flat  and  one  surface  convex,  and  the 
concavo-convex  lens  which  has  one  suiface  convex 
and  one  concave  Lenses  of  the  other  general  t\  pe 
cause  the  rays  to  bo  bent  outward  and  away  from 
one  another  and  are  called  diverging  lenses,  these 
are  thicker  at  the  edges  than  at  tho  center  Exam- 
ples are  the  double  concave  lens  which  ha«  both 
surfaces  concave,  the  plano-concave  lens  which  has 
one  surface  flat  and  the  other  concave,  and  the 
tonvexo-conoave  lens  which  has  one  surface  ton- 
cave  and  one  convex  Each  curved  surface  of  n 
lens  is  considered  as  part  of  the  surface  of  a  spheie, 
the  centet  of  this  sphere  is  called  the  center  of  cur- 
vature of  the  lens,  and  overy  point  on  the  surface 
of  the  lens  is  equidistant  from  it  Smco  most  lenses 
have  two  curved  sui faces,  there  are  usually  two 
centers  of  curvature  A  line  connecting  these  two 
points  and  passing  through  the  optical  center  of  the 
lens  itself  is  culled  the  principal  axis  Anv  othci 
line  passing  through  the  optical  center  but  not 
through  a  center  of  curvature  is  called  a  seeondaiv 
axis  In  converging  lenses  all  those  rays  whith 
enter  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  are  bent  toward 
one  another  and  are  brought  together  at  a  point  on 
the  principal  axis  called  the  principal  focus  The 
distance  from  the  principal  focus  to  tho  optical 
center  of  the  lens  is  the  focal  length  of  tho  lon«<  It 
varies  with  different  lenses,  according  to  the  <  ur\  a- 
turo  of  the  surfaces  Conjugate  fo<  i  are  two  points 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  lens  in  such  position^  thut 
rays  from  one,  after  passing  through  the  lens,  will 
converge  at  the  other  Light  rays  are  not  always 
brought  to  a  focus  at  one  point,  this  condition  of 
inexact  focus  is  known  as  aberration  Sphencul 
aberration  results  from  tho  spherical  nature  of 
lenses,  the  rays  striking  the  thinner  and  the  thu  kcr 
portions  are  refracted  differently  and,  coming  to 
focus  at  different  distances  from  the  lens,  produce 
an  indistinct  image  Some  correction  can  be 
achieved  by  variations  in  grinding  tho  lens  and  bv 
using  combinations  of  lenses  instead  of  a  single  lens 
Chromatic  aberration  is  caused  by  difference*  in 
the  degree  to  which  light  rays  of  different  color,  and 
hence  of  different  wave  length,  are  bent  in  passing 
through  the  lens  \chromatic  lenses,  those  in 
which  chromatic  aberration  is  corrected,  are  com- 
pound lenses  made  from  glasses  differing  in  their 
index  of  refraction  The  IMAGE  formed  by  a  lens  is 
real  or  virtual,  eioct  (upright)  or  inverted,  the 
same  size  as  the  object  or  larger  or  smaller,  and  is  at 
a  distance  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  lens  than 
the  object,  depending  upon  the  type  of  lens  used, 
its  focal  length,  ami  the  position  of  the  object  with 
respect  to  the  principal  focus  Lenses  are  used 
singly  or  in  groups  in  such  instruments  as  cameras, 
magic  lanterns,  microscopes,  moving-picture  pro- 
jectors, spectacles,  stereopticons,  telescopes,  and 
common  field,  opera,  and  reading  glasses  The  lens 
present  in  the  EYE  is  known  as  a  crystalline  leiib 
Lenses  have  long  been  made  of  glass,  a  piece  ap- 
proximating roughly  the  desired  size  and  shape  of 
the  lens  is  cut  from  a  glass  block  and  then  ground 
and  polished  to  the  correct  curvature  Great  skill 
and  accuracy  are  required  in  the  process  A  num- 
ber of  transparent  plastics  which  permit  the  lenses 
to  be  cast  m  a  mold  are  offered  as  substitutes  for 
glass  For  the  history  of  the  use  and  manufacture 
of  lenses,  see  SPECTACLES,  TELESCOPE,  MICROSCOPE, 
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Lent  [Old  Eng , -spring],  Latin  Quadragesima, 
Christian  period  of  FASTING  and  penitence  prepara- 
tory to  EASTER  Observance  of  Lent  is  as  old  as  the 
4th  cent  In  Eastern  churches  it  is  leckoned  as  the 
six  weeks  before  Palm  Sunday  In  the  West  the 
penitential  season  begins  Uturgioally  with  Septua- 
gesinia,  the  ninth  Sunday  before  Easter;  the  next 
Sundays  are  Sexagesima  and  Qumquagesima  Lent 
begins  on  Asa  WEDNESDAY,  the  40th  weekday  be- 
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fore  Easter.  Of  the  Sundays  in  Lent  the  fourth  is 
Laetaro  Sunday,  the  fifth  is  Passion  Sunday,  and 
the  last  is  Palm  Sunday.  Lent  ends  at  noon  on  the 
next  Saturday  (Holy  Saturday")  The  last  week  of 
Lent  is  Holy  Week  Roman  Catholic's  are  bound  in 
Lent  to  fast  and  perform  other  works  of  mortifica- 
tion There  aro  various  observances,  particularly 
those  connected  with  the  Crucifixion  MA  HOI  GRAB 
precedes  Lent  (soe  also  SHHOV&  TUESDAY) 

Lentelll,  Leo  (Ifinte/le),  1879-,  American  sculptor 
h  Italy  He  came  to  America  in  190'4  arid  was 
instruc  tor  in  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts  and 
later  in  the  Art  Students  League  of  New  York  Ho 
furnished  figures  or  dec-orations  for  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francisco,  1915,  and  tho 
Sesqmc ontennial  Exposition,  Philadelphia,  1926, 
and  for  many  public-  buildings,  libraries,  ami 
churches  In  New  York  h©  made  nguies  for  the 
reredos  in  the  Cathedral  of  St  John  the  Divine,  a 
doorway  of  tho  Straus  Bank,  and  the  lunette  of  tho 
Stemwav  Building,  in  San  Franc  isco,  groups  and 
figures  on  tho  library  buildings,  and  in  St  Louis, 
decorations  for  tho  Orphcum  Theater 

lentil,  leguminous  Old  World  annual  plant  (Lena 
esculenta),  with  whitish  or  palo  blue  flowers  and 
pods  with  two  seods,  also  called  lentils,  which  when 
fully  ripe  are  ground  into  meal  or  used  m  soups  and 
stows  Probably  among  tho  first  plants  cultivated 
m  Euiope,  it  is  known  to  have  boon  used  as  early  as 
tho  Bionze  Age  Esau  sold  his  heritage  for  a  moss 
of  lentils — though  the  name  of  tho  Hciipturos  mav 
have  been  applied  to  several  plants  Lentils  are 
much  used  in  Europe,  especially  by  tho  poor,  arid 
increasingly  in  America  Tho  common  varieties 
aro  the  grayish  French  or  dai  k  green  Gorman — con- 
sidered the  most  palatable— and  tho  reddish  Egyp- 
tian kinds  Yollow  and  blown  vaneties  are  giown 
too  The  plant  is  also  cultivated  foi  forage  Reva- 
lenta  Arabica,  a  lentil  meal  used  in  invalids'  diet,  is 
an  article  of  commerce  Tho  uui  FWLED  is  some- 
times called  sea  lentil 

Lentulus  (Wn'tulus),  ancient  Roman  putnc  mn  fam- 
ily of  the  Cornelian  gens  Pubhus  Cornelius  Len- 
tulus Sura  (sO'ru),  d  63  B  C  ,  was  notorious  for 
his  private  life  and  was  ejected  from  tho  senate  bo- 
c  auso  of  it  Ho  was  quaestor  (81  B  C  )  and  praetor 
twu,e  (75  and  63  B  C  )  Ho  joined  tho  <  ouspiracy 
of  CATII  INE,  who  put  him  ui  charge  of  the  opera- 
tions in  the  city  It  was  he  who,  bv  opening  nego- 
tiations with  the  Allobrogian  ambassadois,  spoiled 
the  plot  He  was  arrested  and  strangled  Pubhus 
Cornelius  Lentulus  Spmther  (spm'thur).  d  after 
49  B  C  ,  was  curule  aedile  (63  B  C  ),  praetor  ((JO 
B  C  ),  and  consul  (57  B  C  )  He  was  i  consistent 
partisan  of  Cicero,  who  gave  him  charge  of  P  C 
Lentulus  Sura  on  the  revelation  of  the  conspira<  y 
\s  consul  he  was  instrumental  in  proc  uring  (  u-ero's 
recall,  and  he  received  Cihcia  for  his  proconsulship 
In  49  B  C  ,  Loiitulus  Spmther  took  sides  with 
Potupcv  against  Caesar 

Lenz,  Jakob  Michael  Reinhold  (ya'kdp  mtkh'uM 
rln'holt  lints'),  1761-92,  German  poet,  critic,  and 
dramatist  He  was  a  friend  of  Goethe  whom  he 
mutated  in  his  life  and  writings,  but  later  lam- 
pooned A  gifted  poet,  he  wrote  lyric  poems  (some 
to  Goethe's  old  love,  Fnederike  Bnon),  plays,  in- 
cluding the  comedies  Der  Hofmewter  (1774)  and 
Dit  Soldaten  [the  soldiers]  (177b),  «nd  critical 
wot  Its,  notably  Anmerkungen  ilbcra  Thtater  [re- 
marks on  the  theater]  (1774)  His  poems  weie  col- 
lected in  1891 

Leo  I,  Saint  (Saint  Leo  the  Great),  c  400-461,  pope 
(440  01),  an  Italian,  successor  of  St  Sixtus  III  and 
nredec  essor  of  St  Hilary  A  Doctor  of  the  <  'hurch, 
he  was  one  of  the  greatest  pontiffs  of  early  times 
Ho  waged  a  firm  campaign  against  schism  and  here- 
sy With  the  aid  of  Emperor  Valentiman  III,  ho 
campaigned  to  eliminate  Mamchaoism  from  Italv 
Later,  asserting  his  authority  over  St  HII  \RY  01 
ARLEB,  he  obtained  an  imperial  reset  ipt  which 
effectively  confirmed  the  authoiitv  of  the  popo  over 
all  his  bishops  In  the  Nestorian-Monoph  \site 
controversy  Leo  was  the  leader  in  defending  Cath- 
olic teaching  He  wrote  tho  celebrated  Torm  of  Leo, 
a  doctiinal  letter  defining  tho  two  natures  and  one 
person  of  Christ  which  was  later  adopted  as  oou- 
monical  at  Chalcedon  (see  CHALCFDON,  Cox.  MM  L 
oH,  when  tho  hercsiarch  EuTirH&s  was  condemn- 
ed He  was  also  effective  as  a  statesman  and  mot 
(452)  \TTIKA  to  persuade  him  not  to  invade  Romo 
In  455  he  similarly  urged  Gaisoric  tho  Vandal  to 
spaie  the  lives  of  the  Romans  St  Leo's  let  tors  and 
sermons  reflect  the  many  aspects  of  his  cai  eor  and 
personality,  including  his  groat  personal  influence 
for  good,  and  are  invaluable  historical  souicos 
Feast  April  11 

Leo  III,  Saint,  d  816,  pope  (795-81G),  a  Roman, 
successor  of  ADRIAN  I  and  predecessor  of  Stephen  V 
(called  Stephen  IV,  soe  ZACHARIVS)  The  pope 
was  attacked  about  the  face  and  eyes  by  some  of 
Adrian's  family,  who  hoped  to  render  him  unfit  for 
tho  papacy.  Leo  recovered  and  fled  (799)  to  Char- 
lemagne's protection  at  Paderborn  In  800  CHAR- 
LKMMINB  came  to  Rome  and  conducted  a  trial  dur- 
ing which  the  pope  publicly  defended  himself 
against  charges  of  misconduct  made  by  his  enemies. 
Charlemagne  declared  Leo's  enemies  guilty  and 
afterwards  guaranteed  papal  liberty.  It  was  Leo 
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who  crowned  Charlemagne  Leo  worked  to  unite 
East  and  West,  declaring  that  the  filwqne  clause 
might  be  said  in  the  CHKKD,  but  that  its  omission 
was  desirable  out  of  respect  foi  the  Eastern 
Church  This  policy  failed  Leo  did  much  to 
beautify  Christian  Home  Feast  June  12 

Leo  IV,  Saint,  d  855,  pope  (817-55),  a  Roman,  suc- 
cessor of  Sergius  II  and  predeoessoi  of  Benedict  III 
He  had  seen  the  Saracen  attac  k  on  Rome  (846),  and 
to  prevent  its  recurrence  he  fortified  tho  citv  and 
its  suburbs  He  built  a  wall  around  the  Vatican, 
established  and  fortified  the  puit  of  Rome  still 
called  the  Leonine  Citv,  and  rebuilt  c  hurches  He 
crowned  Louis  II  emperor  Feast  July  17 

Leo  IX,  Saint,  1002-54,  pope  (1049  54),  a  German 
(b  Alsace)  named  Btuno,  successor  of  Damasus  II 
and  predecessor  of  Victor  II  A  lelative  of  Emper- 
or Conrad  II,  ho  was  educated  at  Toiil  and  was 
made  bishop  thorn  in  1027  As  pope  lie  traveled 
widolv,  vigorously  combating  clerical  incontmency 
and  simonv  The  chief  figure  in  this  reform  pro- 
gram was  Hildebiaml  (later  GHE<  ORY  VII)  The 
heresy  of  Berengar  of  Tours  on  the  Roal  Pieserice 
und  his  quarrel  with  Lanfianc  also  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  pope  and  Hildebrand  St  Leo 
mediated  questions  ptesented  by  England,  France, 
und  Hungaiy  He  added  to  the  papal  landh  in 
Italv  thiough  an  exchange  with  Emperor  Henry 
III  He  fought  the  Normans  of  S  Italy  but  was 
defeated  at  Civitollu  (1053)  The  bitter  feeling  be- 
tween East  and  Wost  brought  an  attack  (1042)  on 
the  pope  by  Muhaol  Cerulaims,  patrmich  of  Con- 
stantinople' This  culminated  in  excommunication 
of  Michael  and  those  in  his  communion  by  the  pa- 
pal legates  (1054),  an  action  which  l>egan  the-  foi- 
tnal  schism  betwec-n  East  and  West  The  schism 
became  definite  in  1439  Feast  April  19 

Leo  X,  1475-1521,  pope  (1613  21),  a  Florentine 
named  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  su<  cessor  of  Jiji.um  II 
and  predecessor  of  ADRIAN  VI  He  was  the  son  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  was  made  a  cardinal  in  his 
bov  hood,  and  wan  head  of  his  family  before  he  was 
30  (see  Mboiri)  Leo  was  not  a  competent  ruler, 
ho  was  a  good,  pious  man,  a  dilettante  of  letters  and 
art  but  not  greatly  interested  in  the  advancement 
of  the  Chin i h  HIB  chief  fame  rests  on  his  patron- 
age of  R \PHAFI  ,  on  the  continuation  of  St  Peter's 
by  Bianmnte,  and  on  his  literary  cucle,  including 
Cardinals  Bembo  and  Bibbiena  and  manv  otheis 
The  tifth  LATERAN  COUNC  IL  called  with  the  hope 
that  it  would  effect  refoi  ms  failed  to  meet  the  cri- 
sis, and  the  Protestant  REFORMATION  began  when 
Martin  LUTHER  posted  (1517)  his  theses  Leo  con- 
demned the  heresies  and  excommunicated  the  re- 
formers, notably  with  the  bull  Exuurge  Dominc 
(1520),  but  he  was  too  much  involved  in  othei  af- 
fairs to  pay  much  attention  He  spent  huge  sums 
and  extorted  money  for  cardinals'  creations  with- 
out scruple  In  politics  ho  brought  the  papacv  tem- 
porary hegemony  in  Italv  by  dextoritv  in  playing 
off  his  opponents  one  against  another  Loo  granted 
Henrv  V  III  tho  title  Defender  of  tho  *aith  (Defen- 
»nr  Fidn) 

Leo  XII,  1760-1829,  pope  (1823-29),  an  Italian  (b 
Genga,  near  Jabnano)  named  \nnibale  della 
Genga,  successor  of  Pirs  VII  and  predecessor  of 
Pius  VIII  He  was  ordained  in  1783  He  was 
nuncio  in  Switzerland,  at  Cologne,  at  the  Diet  of 
Rahsbon  (1805),  and  at  Pans  (1808)  After  the 
difficulties  of  Pius  V  II  with  the  Frent  h  hp  went  into 
retirement  He  was  created  cardinal  in  18H> 
Cardinal  della  Genga  was  elected  as  a  compromise 
candidate  He  followed  a  rea<  tionary  course  m  tho 
Papal  States  and  repressed  agitation  severely  He 
was  better  advised  in  the  Chun  h  at  largo,  and  he 
gave  all  support  to  the  movement  for  Catholic 
Emancipation  in  England 

Leo  XIH,  18 10-1  (KM,  pope  (1878-1903).  an  Italian 
(b  Carpmeto,  Eof  Romo)  named  Gioacchmo  Pec  ci, 
successor  of  Pius  IX  and  predecessor  of  PHH  X 
He  was  ordained  in  18,37  He  earned  an  excellent 
reputation  as  archbishop  of  Perugia  (1846-77),  he 
was  created  cardinal  in  1853  Leo's  election 
brought  a  turn  in  the  course  of  tho  P \p\ri ,  he  was 
abreast  of  the  times  and  tried,  ospec  lallv  by  preach- 
ing to  the  whole  Church  in  encyclical  letters,  to 
form  Catholic  attitudes  appropriate  to  living  in  tho 
modern  world  His  influent  e  was  increased  by  tho 
length  of  his  reign,  thus  he  was  able  to  furnish  the 
college  of  c  ardmals  with  an  unusual  number  of  ex- 
cellent men  (including  J  H  Newman  in  1879  and 
James  Giblx>ns  in  1886)  Bv  a  combination  of 
vigor  and  tac  t  he  ended  the  Kin  TTJKKVMPF  (1887) 
He  tried  repeatedlv  to  bring  French  Catholics  to 
support  tho  republic  In  1885  his  encyclical  7m- 
mortale  Drt  charted  the  course  of  Catholics  as 
responsible  c  itizens  in  modern  sec  ular,  democratic 
states,  he  thus  refuted  both  the  claims  of  French 
rovahsts  to  be  especially  good  Catholics  and  tho 
contention  of  French  anti-Cathohcs  that  the 
Chunh  was  committed  to  political  reaction  The 
letter  was  a  great  vindication  of  Catholic  demo- 
c  rats  With  tho  anti-Catholic  government  of  Italy 
there  was  no  rontihation  Leo's  program  for  so- 
ciety appeared  in  Rerum  novarum  (1891),  an  ar- 
raignment of  capitalism,  showing  also  the  insuffi- 
ciencies of  Marxian  socialism;  it  set  up  Catholic 
aims  and  ideals.  This  was  supplemented  in  Quadra- 
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geswio  anno  of  Prim  XI  The  intellectual  attack  on 
Christianity  Leo  met  bv  advam  ing  Thomism,  with 
its  insistence  that  there  can  be  no  conflict  between 
science  and  faith,  to  this  end  ho  wrote  Aflerm 
Patrus  (1879),  declaring  the  phtloHophv  of  St 
Thomas  Aquinas  official  and  requiring  its  study,  he 
also  founded  the  institute  of  Thomistic  philosophy 
at  tho  Uruv  of  Louvam.  He  was  profoundly  inter- 
ested in  the  advancement  of  learning  Thus  he 
opened  (1810)  the  Vatican  secret  archives  to  all 
scholars,  and  he  reminded  Catholic  historians  that 
nothing  but  the  whole  truth  must  bo  found  in  their 
work  He  encouraged  Bible  study  and  set  up 
(1902)  tho  permanent  Biblical  Commission  He 
sponsored  a  number  of  faculties  and  univeisities, 
including  tho  Catholic  Umv  at  Washington,  D  C 
For  sheer  produc  tivity  Leo  surpassed  all  hjs  prede- 
cessors in  modern  times  See  Ren6  Pulop-Millor, 
Leo  XIII  and  Our  Times  (Eng  tr  ,  1947),  Joseph 
Husslom,  ed  ,  Kncuil  Wellspnnga  Fourteen  Epochal 
Documents  /,,/  L<*  XIII  (1940) 

Leo  I  (Leo  tho  Gieat  or  Leo  the  Thracian),  d  474, 
Byzantine  or  Last  Roman  emperor  (467-74) 
Chosen  by  tho  senate  to  succeed  Marcian,  ho 
sought  to  countoiact  the  preponderance  of  Ger- 
mans in  tho  Roman  army  by  enlisting  Isaunans  A 
naval  expedition  (4(>H)  against  the  Vandals  of  Afri- 
ca failed  through  tho  stupidity  or  treachery  of 
BASIMHC  i  »,  who  delayed  his  attack  until  Gaiseric 
was  ablo  to  fall  cm  him  with  me  ships  Leo  I  was 
succeeded  bv  his  grandson,  Leo  II,  a  child  of  seven, 
who  died  in  tho  year  of  his  accession ,  Leo  I's  son-in- 
law,  /ono  then  became  emporor 

Leo  III  (Loo  the  Isaurmu),  c  680-740,  Byzantine 
emperor  (717-40),  b  Isauria,  m  Asia  Minor  He 
hold  high  diplomatic  and  military  posts  before  he 
deposed  Theodosms  III  and  was  crowned  in  his 
stead  His  accession  ended  the  anarchy  into  which 
the  empire  had  fallen  in  tho  reign  of  JUHTINIAN  II 
Leo  defended  ( 'onstantmoplo  against  an  Arab  siege 
(717-18),  checking  the  Arab  threat  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  and  reorganized  tho  empire  in  every 
phase — military,  fiscal,  judiciary,  and  administra- 
tive Hu->  civil  code,  the  Ecloga,  written  in  the  pop- 
ular language,  was  characterized  hv  its  Christian 
approach  to  marriage  and  family  Leo's  attack 
(726)  on  devotion  to  holv  images  began  the  long 
struggle  over  KOMMLASM  Riots  and  rebellions 
broke  out  in  Greece  while  Byzantine  rule  in  Italy 
(tho  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  tho  Pentapolia)  be- 
gan to  crumble  Tho  poi>es  Gregory  II  and  Greg- 
ory III  opposed  Leo's  iconoclasm  and  successfully 
defied  his  armed  expeditions,  thus  virtually  ending 
Bvzantme  suzerainty  over  Rome  However,  de- 
spite those  losses,  Loo  loft  to  his  son,  Constantino  V, 
a  revitalized  empire  Tho  Isaunan  dvriastv,  which 
he  founded,  ruled  the  Bv  zantmo  Empire  until  802 

Leo  IV  (Leo  the  Khazar).  d  780,  Byzantine  emperor 
(775-80),  sou  and  successor  of  Constantme  V  He 
owed  his  nickname  to  his  mother,  a  Khazar  prin- 
cess He  defeated  (778)  the  Arabs  Near  the  end 
of  his  reign  he  resumed  the  iconoclastic  policy  of  his 
father  On  Leo's  deatli  his  wife,  Irene,  became  re- 
gent for  their  y  oung  son,  Constantino  VI  t 

Leo  V  (Leo  the  Armenian),  d  820,  Byzantine  em- 
peror (813-20)  A  general,  he  was  crowned  after 
tho  dethronement  of  Mic  hael  I  Leo  successfully 
defended  (813)  Constantinople  against  the  Bulgars 
(whoso  earlier  success  had  caused  consternation  at 
tho  capital  and  caused  Michael's  deposition)  and 
concluded  a  30-vear  truce  with  them  Reviving 
ic  ONOC  L\SM,  he  deposed  the  patriarch  NICEPHOROS 
in  815  and  persecuted  the  orthodox  partv  among 
the  monks,  led  by  THEODORE  oh  STUDWM  Leo 
was  murdered,  while  worshiping  in  tho  sanctuary, 
bv  conspirators  who  proclaimed  MICIIIM.  II  em- 
peror 

Leo  VI  (Leo  the  Wise  or  Leo  the  Philosopher) ,  862  '- 
912,  Bvzantme  emperor  (886  912)  He  succeeded 
B\SIL  I.  who  was — at  least  under  the  law— his 
father  His  chief  ac  comphshment  was  the  publica- 
tion (887-93)  of  tho  Hastlica,  a  modernization  of 
the  law  of  Justinian  I,  intended  to  supersede  the 
Ecloga  of  Li-o  III  He  sought  (900)  to  end  the 
schism  provoked  hv  tho  patriarch  PHOTIDS,  but  the 
quarrel  was  renewed  (906),  partly  over  the  ihbue  of 
Leo's  fomth  marnage  During  Loo's  reign  the 
Arabs  completed  the  conquest  of  Sicily  with  the 
capture  (902)  of  Taoimma,  sacked  Salomon  (906), 
and  advanced  m  Asm  Minor  \niong  Leo's  edicts 
aro  the  Tact  ten,  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  the 
Hook  of  the  Prefirt,  applicable  to  the  guilds  of  Con- 
stantinople Leo  was  succeeded  bv  las  son,  Con- 
stantino VII 

Leo  (Ic5'6)  [Latin, "the  lion],  fifth  sign  of  the  zodiac 
It  is  also  the  zodiacal  constellation  named  from  tho 
Nemean  lion,  which,  according  to  the  story  in 
Greek  mythology,  was  given  a  place  in  the  heavens 
m  honor  of  Hercules,  after  ho  had  killed  it  The 
two  brightest  stais  in  tho  constellation  are  Alpha 
Leonis,  01  Heguhis,  and  Beta  Looms,  or  Denebola. 
The  Leonids  (lo'unldz)  are  swarms  of  meteors, 
radiating  from  the  constellation  Leo,  through  tho 
path  of  which  the  earth  moves  in  November  and 
which  are  visible  in  greatest  numbers  in  showers 
occumng  at  intervals  of  alxmt  33  years  There 
were  remarkably  splendid  showers  of  the  meteors 
in  1833  and  1806. 
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LEO  AFRICANUS 

Lao  Afncanus  (&frlk&'nu8),  early  16th  cent.,  Moorish 
traveler  in  Africa  and  the  Near  East.  His  Arabic 
name  was  AJ -Hassan  ibn  Mohammed.  Captured 
by  pirates,  he  was  sent  as  a  slave  to  Pope  Leo  X. 
He  became  a  Christian,  adopting  the  name  Johan- 
nes Leo,  and  taught  Arabic  m  Home.  Here  he 
wrote  in  Arabic  a  dewnption  of  hie  journeys  w 
Africa  which  he  issued  m  Italian  in  1526.  This  was 
long  the  only  known  source  on  the  Sudan.  An 
English  translation  (1600)  was  reissued  by  the 
Hakluyt  Society  as  Tht  History  and  Description  of 
Afnca  (3  vols  ,  1896) 

Leoben  (lao'bun),  city  (pop  35,785),  Styria,S  cen- 
tral Austria,  on  the  Mur  river  and  NNW  of  Graz 
It  is  an  industrial  center  in  a  coal-mining  area  An 
armistice  between  France  and  Austria,  preliminary 
to  the  Troatv  of  TAMPO  FORMIO,  was  signed  here 
(1797)  tf>  conclude  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  victori- 
ous Italian  campaign. 

Leochares  (led'kurea),  4th  cent  B  C  ,  Greek  sculp- 
tor, piobably  an  Athenian  He  was  associated  in 
the  decoration  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Hahcarnassus 
He  is  known  to  have  made  portraits,  including  a 
gold  and  ivory  group  of  Philip,  Alexander,  and 
others,  for  Olympia  His  Lion  Hunt  of  Alexandrr 
was  made  with  Lysippus  after  321  B  C  A  copy  of 
his  Ganymede  and  the  Eagle  of  Zrus  is  in  the 
Vatican  The  Apollo  Belvedere  (Vatican)  IB  some- 
times attributed  to  him 

Leominster  (Ifim'stur,  Ifim'mstur),  municipal  bor- 
ough (1931  pop  5,707;  1943  estimated  pop  6,500), 
Herefordshire,  England  The  11th-century  minster 
was  restored  in  1866  Farm  machinery  is  made 
Leominster  (Iftm'mstur),  city  (pop  22,22b),  N 
Mass.,  N  of  Worcester,  set  off  from  Lancaster 
1740,  me  as  a  city  1915  Plastics  are  made  here 
Le6n,  Juan  Ponce  de1  see  POVCK  OB  Ls6N,  JUAN 
Leon,  Luis  Ponce  de  Owes'  pon'tha  da  luon') ,  1527?- 
1591,  Spanish  mystic  and  poet,  an  Augustmian 
monk  called  Fray  Luis  de  Loon  He  was  a  professoi 
at  Salamanca  after  1561  He  tianslated  the  Song 
of  Songs  and  the  book  of  Job  In  1572  he  was 
arrested  by  the  Inquisition  and  spent  four  yeai  s  in 
prison  He  is  generally  considered  Spain's  greatest 
lyric  poet,  and  his  chief  poems  are  odes,  e  g  , 
"Noche  serena,"  "Profecia  del  Tajo,"  and  "Vida 
retirada  "  A  love  of  nature  and  simplicity  of  st>le 
mark  his  poetic  works  In  prose  Fray  Luis  wrote 
Los  nombress  de  Cnsto  (1583,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Name* 
of  Christ,  1926)  and  La  perfecta  catada  [the  perfect 
wife]  (1683)  See  biographien  by  James  Fitsmaurice 
Kelly  (1921)  and  A  F  G  Bell  (1925) 
Le6n  (lion'),  city  (pop  74,155),  Guanajuato,  cen- 
tral Mexico  Founded  ui  1576  in  a  fertile  nver  val- 
ley, some  5,600  ft.  high  but  having  a  mild,  temper- 
ate climate,  Lc6n  once  was  the  second  largest  city 
m  Mexico  Frequent  floods,  especially  that  of 
1888,  which  almost  washed  the  citj  away,  de- 
stroyed its  preeminence  A  dam  has  been  built  to 
protect  it  On  the  main  rail  line  between  El  Paso, 
Texas,  and  Mexico  cit>,  Le6n  is  a  commercial, 
agricultural,  and  mining  center,  with  some  manu- 
facturing. Wheat  is  the  principal  product,  but 
corn,  barley,  and  other  staples  are  also  raised ,  from 
the  mines  come  gold,  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  tin. 
Manufactures  include  saddles  and  other  leather 
goods,  woolen  and  cotton  fabrics,  goldwork  and 
silverwork,  and  hats 

L«6n  (laon'),  city  (1946 estimated  pop.  36,476),  NW 
Nicaragua,  second  largest  city  of  the  republic 
Founded  in  1524  on  Lake  Managua  by  Francisco 
FBRNANDEK  DE  CORDOBA,  it  was  moved  westward 
to  its  present  site  in  1610  after  a  severe  earthquake 
In  colonial  times  Leon  was  the  political  hub  of 
Nicaragua.  Center  of  the  intellectuals  and  arti- 
sans, Leon  became  the  stronghold  of  the  liberal 
forces  after  independence  from  Spain  (1821)  and 
engaged  in  bitter  rivalry  with  the  conservative 
GSANADA.  Costly  revolutions,  in  one  of  which 
Leon  accepted  aid  from  William  WAUctR,  led  to 
the  founding  of  MANAGUA  (1855)  Leon  is  the 
commercial  rail  center  between  CORINTO  and  Ma- 
nagua for  agricultural  products  (coffee,  cotton, 
sugar,  tobacco)  and  the  industrial  output  of  the 
region.  Some  of  its  Spanish  colonial  atmosphere 
survives.  In  the  cathedral  Ruben  Dario  is  buried 
Leon  (le'on).  Span  L«6n  fladii').  region  and  former 
kingdom  (20,694  so.  mi  ,  pop  1,732,082),  NW 
Spain,  E  of  Portugal  and  Galicia.  It  includes  the 
provinces  of  Leon,  Palencia,  Salamanca,  Vallado- 
ad,  and  Zamora,  named  after  their  chief  cities  Ex- 
cept in  the  north,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Canta- 
brian  Mts.,  Leon  is  mostly  a  dry  plateau  crossed 
by  the  Duero  and  its  tributaries  The  north  lias 
coal  mines,  forests,  and  mountain  pastures,  the 
rest  is  agricultural.  Leon  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  linen  industry  Early  in  the  Christian  recon- 
quest  the  kings  of  ASTURMS  gained  control  over 
Leon  (8th-9th  cent.) ;  their  territory,  of  which  the 
city  of  Leon  was  made  the  capital  in  the  10th  cent , 
became  the  kingdom  of  Astuna*  and  Leon.  The 
power  of  the  kings  extended  Also  over  Galicia  and 
parts  of  Castile,  Navarre,  and  the  Basque  Prov., 
but  it  was  too  weak  to  prevent  the  rise  of  the  in- 
dependent kingdoms  of  NAVARRB  and  CASTILE 
Leon  was  conquered  (1037)  by  FBBDIWAWP  I  of 
Castile,  on  whose  death  (1066)  the  kingdoms  again 
became  separate  under  his  sons,  ALFONBO  VI  of 
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Leon  and  SANCHO  II  of  Castile.  In  1072  Alfonso  VI 
reunited  the  kingdoms,  but  from  1 157  to  1230  Leon 
again  was  independent  under  FERDINAND  II  and 
ALFONSO  IX  Alfonso  married  a  daughter  of  Al- 
fonso VIII  of  Castile,  his  son,  FKHDINAND  III,  per- 
manently united  Leon  and  Castile  in  1230.  The 
kings  of  Leon  took  a  gallant  part  m  the  reconquest 
from  the  Moors. 

Leon  (le'on).  Span  Le6n  (ladn'),  city  (pop.  43,260). 
capital  of  Leon  prov  ,  NW  Spam,  an  agricultural 
and  commercial  center  Dating  from  Roman 
times,  it  was  reconquered  from  the  Moors  m  882 
by  Alfonso  III  of  Astunas  Early  in  the  10th  cent 
Leon  replaced  Oviedo  a*)  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Asturias,  which  became  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 
The  city  flourished  in  the  12th  and  13th  cent,  but 
declined  after  the  kings  of  Leon  and  Castile  made 
Valladolid  their  favorite  residence  One  of  the 
many  ancient  buildings  of  the  city  ih  the  cathedral, 
a  fine  example  of  Spanish  Gothic  (13th- 14th  cent.). 
Leon  (I6'6n),  city  (pop  2,307),  co  seat  of  Deoatur 
co  ,  S  Iowa,  S  of  Des  Monies  and  near  the  Mo 
line,  settled  1840  as  South  Independence,  named 
Leon  1855.  me  1867 

Leonard,  William  Ellery,  1876-1944,  Ameucan  poet, 
b  Plamfield,  N  J  ,  grad  Boston  Univ  ,  1899,  and 
studied  at  Harvard,  Gottingon,  and  Columbia 
universities  Ho  taught  English  at  the  Univ  of 
Wisconsin,  becoming  professor  after  1926  His 
Miltomc  sonnets,  Two  Live*  (1925).  tell  the  tragic 
story  of  his  first  marriage,  while  The  Locomotive- 
God  (1927),  a  pH>chological  autobiography,  probes 
the  phobia  which  kept  him  confined  to  the  envuons 
of  his  home  a  large  part  of  lus  life  He  is  known 
also  for  his  verse  translations  Empedodes  (1908), 
Lucretiua  (191b),  and  Heowulf  (1923) 
Leonard,  town  (pop  1,331),  E  Texas,  NE  of  Dallas, 
in  a  farming  area,  settled  o  1880 
Leonardo  da  Pisa:  see  FIBONACCI,  LEONARDO. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  (du  vm'che,  Ital  Ift&nar'dS  da 
veVche),  1452-1519,  Italian  painter,  sculptor,  ar- 
chitect, musician,  engineoi ,  and  scientist,  b  Vinci, 
a  hill  village  near  Empoh  He  was  the  natural  son 
of  a  Florentine  notary  and  a  peasant  girl.  Little  is 
known  about  his  early  life  It  IB  presumed  that  he 
passed  his  childhood  with  his  father's  family  in 
Vinci,  wheie  he  developed  his  enduring  interest  in 
nature  Early  sources  describe  hia  beauty,  charm 
of  manner,  and  precocious  display  of  artistic  talent 
In  1466  he  moved  to  Floience,  where  he  entered 
the  workshop  of  Verroccluo  and  came  into  contact 
with  such  artists  as  Botticelli,  Ghnlandaio,  and 
Lorenzo  di  Credi.  Early  in  hw  apprenticeship,  he 
won  admiration  with  his  painting  of  an  angel,  and 
perhaps  portions  of  the  landscape,  in  Verrocchio's 
Baptitm  of  Christ  (Uffm)  In  1472  he  was  regis- 
tered in  the  painters'  guild  The  culmination  of 
Leonardo's  art  during  his  first  period  in  Florence  is 
marked  by  the  magnificent  unfinished  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  (Uffiai)  commissioned  m  1481  by  the 
monks  of  San  Donato  at  Scopeto  In  this  work 
there  is  fully  revealed  the  integration  of  dramatic 
movement  and  chiaroscuio  that  characterises  the 
master's  mature  style  He  went  to  Milan  c.  1482, 
he  remained  at  the  court  of  Lodovico  Sforxa  16 
years.  In  this  time  he  composed  the  greater  part 
of  his  Trattato  della  pUtura  and  the  extensive  note- 
books which  attest  the  marvelous  versatility  and 
penetration  of  bin  genius  As  court  artist  he  also 
organised  elaborate  festivals  Severe  plagues  in 
1484  and  1485  drew  his  attention  to  problems  of 
town  planning,  an  mteiest  which  was  revived  dur- 
ing his  last  years  in  France  Many  drawings  of 
plans  and  elevations  for  domed  churches  reflect  a 
concern  with  architectural  problems  that  must 
have  been  stimulated  by  contact  with  Bramante 
during  these  years  He  worked  c  1488  on  a  model 
for  the  tambour  and  dome  of  the  cathedral  at 
Milan  In  1490,  he  was  employed  with  Francesco 
di  Giorgio  as  consulting  engineer  on  the  restoration 
of  the  cathedral  at  Pavia  and  later  on  the  cathe- 
dral at  Piacenza  In  1483  Leonardo,  with  hia  pupil 
Ambrogio  de  Predis,  was  commissioned  to  execute 
the  famous  Madonna  of  the  Rocks  Two  versions  of 
the  painting  exist.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
Louvre  version  was  executed  first,  largely  by  Leo- 
nardo himself,  and  that  the  example  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  London,  was  executed  later,  largely 
by  Ambrogio  de  Predis  after  Leonardo's  design 
Leonardo's  fresco  of  the  La»t  Supper  (Milan)  was 
begun  c  1486  and  completed  by  1498  Tlus  work 
is  now  in  badly  damaged  condition  Leonardo's 
own  experiments  with  the  fresco  medium  account 
in  part  for  its  disintegration,  which  was  already 
noticed  by  1517  Ravages  of  tune  and  repeated 
restorations  have  obliterated  the  master's  hand  in 
the  details  and  individual  figures  Despite  this, 
the  composition  and  general  disposition  of  the  fig- 
ures reveal  a  power  of  invention  and  a  sublimity  of 
spiritual  content  that  mark  the  painting  among 
the  world's  masterpieces.  While  at  Lodovico's 
court  Leonardo  also  worked  on  an  equestrian  mon- 
ument to  the  duke's  father,  Francesco  Sforea.  The 
work  was  never  cast,  and  the  model,  admired  by 
his  contemporaries,  perished  during  the  French  in- 
vasion of  1499  In  1611  he  undertook  a  similar 
work  with  the  com  mission  of  an  equestrian  monu- 
ment for  Gian  Giacomo  TrmiUio.  This  work  was 


also  never  completed  and  known  only  through  draw- 
ings related  to  the  project.  After  the  fall  (1499)  of 
Lodovico  Sforaa,  Leonardo  left  Milan  and,  follow- 
ing brief  sojourns  in  Mantua  and  Venice,  returned 
to  Florence  in  1500.  Here  he  engaged  in  much 
theoretical  work  in  mathematics  and  pursued  his 
anatomical  studies  at  the  hospital  of  Santa  Mana 
Nuova  In  1502  he  entered  the  service  of  Cesare 
Borgia  as  a  military  engineer.  His  engagement 
took  him  to  central  Italy  to  study  swamp  reclama- 
tion projects  m  Piorabino  and  to  tour  the  cities  of 
Romagna  At  Ui  buio  he  met  Niocold  Machiavelli, 
who  later  became  a  close  friend  By  1603  he  was 
back  in  Florence,  where  he  was  commissioned  to 
execute  the  fresco  of  the  battle  of  Anghiari  ;  This 
work,  like  its  companion  piece  assigned  to  Michel- 
angelo, was  never  completed,  and  the  cartoons  were 
subsequently  destroyed  The  work  exerted  enor- 
mous influence  on  later  artists,  however,  and  some 
impression  of  the  original  may  be  had  from  anony- 
mous copies  in  the  Uffiw  and  Casa  Home  (Flor- 
ence), from  an  engraving  of  1558  of  Lorenzo  Zac- 
chm,  and  from  a  drawing  by  Rubens  (Louvre) 
From  about  this  time  dates  the  celebrated  Mono 
Lisa  (Louvre)  In  1506  Leonardo  returned  to 
Milan,  engaged  by  Charles  d'Amboise  in  the  name 
of  the  French  king,  Louis  XII  Here  he  again 
served  as  architect  and  engineer  He  continued  his 
scientific  investigations,  concerning  himself  with 
problems  of  geologv,  botany,  hydraulics,  and  me- 
chanics In  1510-11  his  interest  m  anatomy  quick- 
ened considerably  At  the  same  time  he  was  active 
as  painter  and  sculptor,  had  many  pupils,  and  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  Milanese  painters  A  pamt- 
ing  generally  ascribed  to  this  period  is  the  fit  Anne, 
Mary,  and  the  Child  (Louvre) ,  a  work  which  exem- 
plifies the  characteristics  of  Leonardo's  lute  stylo 
In  1513  he  went  to  Rome,  attracted  by  the  patron- 
age of  the  newlv  elected  Medui  pope,  Leo  X,  and 
his  bi  other  Giuhano  Here  he  found  the  field  dom- 
inated by  Michelangelo  and  Raphael  The  aging 
master  was  assigned  to  various  architect uial  and 
engineering  projects  at  the  Vatican  and  received 
commissions  for  several  paintings  It  was  perhaps 
in  this  period  tliat  he  executed  the  enigmatic  paint- 
ing of  the  \oung  Si  John  the  Baptist  (Lou vie) 
Giuhano  Medici  left  Rome  m  1515  und  died  at 
Fiesole  in  the.  following  year  It  is  oonjot  tured  t hat 
Leonaido  left  with  him,  attached  to  his  household, 
and  that  soon  afterwards  he  accepted  an  invitation 
of  Francis  I  of  Fiance  to  settle  at  the  castle  of 
Cloux,  near  Amboise  Here  the  old  master  was  left 
entuely  fiec  to  pursue  his  own  researches  until  his 
death  Although  there  is  no  certain  record  of  his 
last  years,  he  seems  to  have  been  active  with 
festival  decoration  and»to  have  been  interested  in  a 
canal  project  Notes  and  drawings  ascribed  to  this 
late  period  show  his  continued  interest  in  natural 
philosophy  and  experimental  science  The  versatil- 
ity and  creative  power  of  Leonardo  mark  him  as  a 
supreme  example  of  Renaissance  genius  The  i  ich- 
nebs  and  oiiginaht>  of  intellect  expressed  m  his 
notebooks  reveals  one  of  the  great  minds  of  all 
time  As  an  artist  he  both  epitomized  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  quattrocento  and  realized  a  new  kind  of 
dramatic  and  formal  unity  that  paved  the  way  for 
the  art  of  the  cinqwtfnto  See  Edward  McCurdv, 
The  Mtnd  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1928)  and  The 
Notebook*  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (definitive  ed  , 
1939) ;  Sn  Kenneth  Clark,  A  Catalogue  of  the  I>raw>- 
inga  of  Leonaido  da  Vinci  in  the  Collection  of  Hm 
Majesty  the  King  at  Windsor  Cattle  (1935)  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1939) 

Leoncavallo,  Ruggiero  (rood-ja'rO  Ia*6n-kaval'l6), 
1858-1919,  Italian  composer  His  Paglwcci  (Mi- 
lan, 1892),  his  one  outstanding  success,  and  Mas- 
cagni's  Cavallena  rutticana  are  the  classic  examples 
of  Italian  vfnemo  Of  his  numerous  other  operan, 
only  Zata  (1900)  was  even  a  moderate  success 

Leoni,  Leone  (lad'na  lad'ne),  1509-90,  Italian 
sculptor  and  medalist,  called  Leone  Aretmo  En- 
tering the  service  of  the  emperor,  Charles  V,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  making  statues,  busts,  and  reliefs 
for  the  imperial  faimlv  His  Charles  V  Rrpreanng 
Violence  and  other  works  are  in  the  Prado  His 
son,  Pompeo  Leom  (pompa'6),  c  1533-1608,  who 
worked  with  him,  continued  in  the  imperial  service 
Hia  most  important  works  were  kneeling  bronzo 
figures  of  Charles  V  and  Philip  II,  with  their 
families,  for  the  sanctuary  in  the  Escorial 

Leonia  (led'neu),  residential  borough  (pop  5,763), 
NE  N  J  ,  near  the  western  approach  to  the  George 
Washington  Bridge,  me  1894 

Leonid*!  (le&'nldus),  d  480  BC.,  king  of  Sparta 
He  succeeded  (o  491  B  C  )  his  half  brother,  Cleom- 
enes  I  When  the  Persians  invaded  Greece  under 
Xerxos  (480  B  C.),  Leon  id  as  with  300  Spartans  and 
5,000  auxiliaries  was  given  the  pass  at  Thermopylae 
to  hold.  There  was  treachery.  Most  of  the  Greeks 
got  away,  but  the  Spartans  and  700  Thespians  dis- 
dained to  flee  and  were  killed,  Herodotus  immor- 
talized the  incident.  See  PERSIAN  WARS. 

Leonids:  see  LKO.  sign  of  the  eodiao. 

Leonor.  Leonid  UyaunyeV  lyftd'nnf),  1899-,  Rus- 
sian novelist.  A  major  figure  in  the  revival  of  the 
novel  of  psychological  and  social  realism,  he  is 
concerned  primarily  with  th«  problem  of  adjust- 
ment to  a  society  in  flux,  In  The  Bvdgert  (1924; 
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Eng.  tr.,  1947)  this  appears  as  a  clash  between 
country  and  city  types,  in  Skutareetkv  (1932;  Kng. 
tr  ,  1936)  as  the  struggle  for  adjustment  of  a  great 
scientist.  Of  his  major  works,  The  Thief  (1027; 
Eng.  tr  ,  1931),  Sot  (1080,  Eng  tr.,  1931;  American 
ed.,  Soviet  /fever,  1932),  The  Road  to  the  Ocean 
(1036,  Eng  tr  ,  1944),  and  Chariot  of  Wrath  O944, 
Eng.  tr  ,  1946)  are  known  abroad.  Chariot  of  Wrath 
is  an  important  novel  of  the  Second  World  War 
His  drama  Invasion,  42  (Eng  tr  ,  1943)  was  one  of 
the  three  plays  most  often  staged  during  the  war. 

Leontlni  (iSuntl'nl),  ancient  city,  E  8u  ily,  c  20  mi 
8  of  Catania  It  was  a  colony  of  Chaleidians  from 
Naxos  (729  B  C  )  and  passed  under  the  rule  of 
Syracuse  (5th  cent  B  C  )  It  was  sacked  (A  D 
848)  by  Saracens  and  destroyed  (1093)  bv  earth- 
quake The  town  on  the  site  is  Lentini  (lentfi'ne) 

leopard,  mammal  of  the  cat  family,  widely  distrib- 
uted through  Africa  and  Asia  It  is  also  called 
panther  and  pard  In  various  races  the  ground 
color  of  the  thick  fur  is  yellow  buff,  rusty,  or  gray, 
patterned  with  black  rosettes  Black  leopards  are 
not  of  a  sepai  ate  species  They  frequently  orcur  in  a 
litter  of  those  of  the  normal  color  The  male  Indian 
leopard  sometimes  reaches  a  total  length  of  nearly 
7^6  ft  Hunting  both  in  trees  and  on  the  ground, 
leopards  prey  on  monkeys,  dogs,  and  other  mam- 
mals as  well  as  on  birds  and  icptiles  At  high  alti- 
tudes in  Tibet  and  the  Himalayas  is  found  the  snow 
leopard  or  ounce 

Leopard!  or  Leopardo,  Alessandro  (ulfis-san'drd 
laopar'dft,  laopar'do),  d  c  1522,  Venetian  architect 
and  decorative  sculptor  He  oast  (o  1490)  the 
statue  of  Colleom  left  unfinished  bv  VBRROCCHIO 
and  also  designed  the  bronze  frieze  for  its  pedestal 
He  later  made  the  bronze  sockets  for  the  flagstaff s 
in  the  Piazza  San  Marco  He  is  said  to  have 
worked  on  the  tombs  of  the  doge  Andrea  Vendra- 
min  and  of  Cardinal  Zeno 

Leopardi,  Giacomo,  Conte  Qa'komd  kon'ta  lao- 
par'df'),  17Q8-1837,  Italian  poet  An  invalid  from 
infancy,  he  lived  a  life  of  Rime-ring  and  frustration, 
much  of  the  time  practically  a  prisoner  in  the  home 
of  his  parents,  who  kept  him  without  funds  partly 
through  mistrust  of  his  ideas  He  was  a  liberal  and 
an  agnostic  at  a  time  when  independence  of 
thought  was  dangerous  in  Italy  His  poetry,  so 
deeply  patriotic  as  to  be  filled  with  contompt  for 
Italy's  present  governotn,  is  loftj  in  feeling,  lyri- 
cal, but  piofoundly  pessimistic  HIH  earl\  poems, 
"Appressamento  alia  morte"  (approach  to  death] 
(181ft)  and  the  odes  "All*  Italia,"  "Hoptail  monu- 
mento  di  Dante,"  and  "Ad  Angelo  Mai"  (all  pub 
1820)  were  written  before  he  was  20  Toward  the 
end  of  his  short  life  he  turned  to  political  and  social 
satire,  his  prone  works  of  this  period  include  Palino- 
dw,  and  Paralipomeni  (both  18  J7)  \  complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  brought  out  by  his  friend 
Antonio  Raniero  in  1846  Leopardi's  poems  have 
been  translated  bv  F  H  Chffe  (1893),  G  L  Bick- 
ersteth  (1923,  with  the  Italian  version),  and  R  C 
Trevelyan  (1941)  His  chief  prose  woik,  Operate 
moral*  (1826  27),  was  translated  as  Essays,  Dia- 
logue*, arui  Thoughts  in  1893  and  1905  See  biog- 
raphy by  the  Marrhesa  Iris  Ongo  (1935) 

Leopold  I,  164O-1705,  emperor  (1658-1705),  king 
of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  second  son  and  successor 
of  Ferdinand  III  Upon  his  older  bi  other's  death 
(1064),  Leopold,  who  had-  been  educated  for  the 
Church,  became  Ferdinand's  heir  Throughout  his 
reign  the  empire  was  menaced  bv  Tuikey  in  the 
east  and  by  Louis  XIV  of  Franco  in  the  west  The 
Turkish  invasions  of  Hungary  were  checked  by 
MoNTBCUcruLi,  but  by  the  Treaty  of  Vasvar 
(1664)  the  Turks  kept  their  conquests  and  suze- 
rainty over  Transylvania  Leopold  headed  the  anti- 
French  coalition  in  the  third  (1672-78)  of  the 
DUTCH  WARS  The  Hungarian  levolt  led  bv  THO- 
XOLY  (1678)  made  Leopold  decide  upon  a  policy  of 
conciliation,  but  Thokoly  rejected  his  concessions 
and  appealed  to  the  Turks  They  besieged  V  lenna 
(1683),  which  was  saved  by  JOHN  III  of  Poland  and 
CHARLES  V  of  Lorraine  Leopold's  attempts  to 
stop  French  aggiession  by  the  foimation  of  the 
League  of  Augsburg  divided  his  energies,  and  the 
struggle  with  the  Turks  was  prolonged,  but  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  War  of  the  GRAND  ALLIANCE 
and  the  triumph  of  EUGENE  or  SAVOY  at  Zenta 
(1697),  victorious  peace  with  the  Turks  was  made 
by  the  Treaty  of  KARLOWITZ  (1699)  In  1701  Leo- 
pold entered  the  War  of  the  SPANISH  SUCCESSION. 
He  died  before  its  end  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  JOSEPH  I 

Leopold  II,  1747-92,  emperor  (1790-92),  king  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungary  (1790-92),  as  Leopold  I 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  (1766-90),  third  son  of 
Maria  Theresa.  Succeeding  his  father,  Emperor 
Francis  L  as  grand  duko  of  Tuseany,  Leopold  reor- 
ganised the  Tuscan  government,  abolished  torture 
and  the  death  penalty,  equalised  taxation,  and 
sought  to  gain  control  over  the  Church  by  reviving 
Oallioan  doctrines.  When  Leopold  succeeded 
(1790)  his  brother  JOSEPH  II  as  emperor  and  as 
ruler  of  the  Hapsburg  land*  he  took  over  a  nearly 
disrupted  state.  To  pacify  bis  subjects  in  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  (see  NBTHBRLANDS,  AUSTRI- 
AN AMD  SPANISH),  in  Hungary,  and  in  Bohemia, 
of  Joseph  a  radical  reforms.  Un- 
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like  Joseph,  he  had  himself  crowned  king  at  Po- 
»sony|(now  Bratislava)  and  at  Prague,  he  was  the 
last  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  Having  reached  an 
agreement  (1790)  with  Frederick  William  II  of 
Prussia  (who  was  about  to  side  with  Turkey  in  its 
war  against  Russia  and  Austria),  Leopold  aban- 
doned his  alliance  with  Catherine  II  and  con- 
cluded a  separate  peace  treaty  at  Swtova  (1791) 
with  Turkey,  the  pre-war  borders  were  substan- 
tially restored.  Leopold's  troops  marched  into  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  and  suppressed  the  Belgian 
republic  m  1790  In  order  to  prevent  the  fall  of  the 
French  monarchy  and  to  come  to  the  aid  of  his 
sister  and  brother-in-law,  Marie  Antoinette  and 
Louis  XVI  of  France,  Leopold  instigated  (1791) 
the  Declaration  of  Pillmtz,  by  which  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  promised  to  mobilize  their 
forces  against  the  Frem  h  revolutionists  and  in- 
vited the  other  poweis  to  join  them  Thi*  declara- 
tion was  a  basic  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolutionary  Wars  a  few  weeks  after  Leopold's 
death  Leopold  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Francis 
II  Leopold  II  is  generally  considered  a  ruler  of 
outstanding  diplomatic  and  administrative  abili- 
ties An  Italian  by  upbimging  and  taste,  he 
brought  a  fresh  approach  to  the  problems  inhented 
from  hisGeiman  predecessots 

Leopold  I,  1790-18(15,  king  of  the  Belgians  (1831- 
65),  third  son  of  Franns  Fiedetick,  duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Saalfeld  He  married  (1816)  Pmicebs 
Charlotte,  only  child  of  the  English  prince  regent 
(later  King  GKOHGK  IV)  and  heiress  presumptive 
to  the  English  throne,  after  hei  death  (1817)  he  re- 
mained in  England  He  refused  the  throne  of 
Gteece  (1830),  but  in  1831  accepted  election  as 
long  of  newly  formed  Belgium  Leopold  I's  wide 
family  connections  as  well  as  his  talent  for  negotia- 
tion and  secret  diplomacy  gave  him  a  considerably 
greater  importance  in  Euiopean  affairs  than  the 
size  of  his  kingdom  justified  anil  earned  him  the 
nickname  "Uncle  of  Europe  "  He  brought  about 
the  mai  riage  of  his  niece.  Queen  VICTORIA  of  Eng- 
land, to  his  nephew,  Prince  ALBEHT,  and  attempted 
to  influence  English  policy  thiough  them,  but  was 
balked  m  his  efforts  by  the  obstinacy  of  his  pupils 
and  of  their  ministers  His  son,  Leopold  II,  suc- 
ceeded him 

Leopold  II,  1835-1909,  king  of  the  Belgians  (1865- 
1909),  bon  and  successor  of  Leopold  I  His  reign 
was  one  of  mdusttial  and  colonial  expansion  He 
organized,  with  the  help  of  H  M  STVNLEY,  the 
International  Association  for  the  Exploration  and 
Civilization  of  the  Congo  (1876)  At  a  European 
conference  on  African  affairs  (Berlin,  18S4— 86),  the 
Congo  Free  State  was  established  under  Leopold's 
personal  rule  (see  BELGIAN  CONGO)  Leopold  used 
his  power  to  build  up  a  huge  personal  fortune 
thiough  its  direct  exploitation  and  the  letting  of 
concessions  Forced  labor  was  extorted  from  the 
natives,  frequently  by  methods  of  barbarous  cruel- 
ty, till  the  steadily  rising  scandal  compelled  Leo- 
pold to  turn  over  the  Congo  to  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment (1908)  In  Belgium  itself  the  Conservative 
Catholic  party  replaced  (1880)  the  Liberals  in 
power  Increasing  social  unrest  and  the  rise  of  the 
Labor  party  forced  (1893)  the  introduction  of  uni- 
versal male  suffrage,  but  labor  uniest  continued 
because  of  the  appalling  condition  of  industrial 
workers  amid  the  growing  prosperity  of  Belgian 
economy  Leopold  s  pnvate  life  was  scandalous 
and  dissolute  He  was  succeeded  bv  his  nephew, 
Albert  I. 

Leopold  HI,  1901-,  king  of  the  Belgians  (1934-), 
son  and  successor  of  Albert  I  \  year  after  his 
father's  tragic  death,  Leopold's  queen,  Astnd,  a 
Swedish  princess,  was  killed  near  Lucerne,  Switzer- 
land, in  an  automobile  accident  while  Leopold  was 
at  the  wheel  In  1936  Leopold  announced  a  funda- 
mental change  in  Belgian  foreign  policy,  Belgium 
abandoned  its  military  alliance  with  France  in  fa- 
vor of  returning  to  neutrality  Leopold  and  Queen 
Wilhelnuna  of  the  Netherlands  vainly  sought  to 
mediate  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War 
(1939)  In  May,  1940,  Germany— which  in  1937 
had  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Belgium — in- 
vaded the  Low  Countries  Leopold  led  the  Belgian 
army  in  resisting  the  invaders,  but  when  the  de- 
fense of  Belgium  became  hopeless,  Leopold  decided, 
over  the  opposition  of  his  cabinet,  to  make  a  sepa- 
rate armistice  On  May  28  he  surrendered  uncon- 
ditionally, thus  provoking  accusations  of  treason 
Leopold,  a  prisoner  of  war  at  his  castle  at  Laken, 
refused  to  exercise  active  rule  under  German  tute- 
lage In  1941  he  married  a  commoner,  whom  he 
later  created  pnncees  of  Kethy  In  1944  Leopold 
was  removed  to  Germany,  where  he  was  freed  by 
Allied  troops  in  1945  His  return  to  Belgium,  a 
burning  question  in  Belgian  politics,  still  hung  in 
the  balance  at  the  end  of  1949  Accused  of  coopera- 
tion with  National  Socialist  Germany  and  of  fascist 
sympathies  by  the  Liberal  and  leftist  parties  and 
supported  by  the  Catholic  Conservatives,  Leopold 
was  barred  (1946)  from  returning  without  permis- 
sion of  the  parliament  Leopold  refused  to  abdicate, 
asking  for  a  popular  referendum  He  spent  his 
exile  mostly  m  Switzerland  while  his  brother.  Prince 
Charles,  acted  as  regent  A  referendum  held  in 
Match,  1960,  favored  the  king's  return  by  a  narrow 
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margin  (6768  percent  of  the  votes).  Leopold's 
strongest  support  came  from  the  Flemish-speaking 
provinces,  while  French-speaking  Belgium  voted 
heavily  against  him  The  heir  to  the  Belgian 
throne  is  Leopold's  son  bv  Queen  Astnd,  Baudouin 
(Baldwin),  duke  of  Brabant 

Leopold  I,  1676-1747,  prince  of  Anhalt-Dessau 
(1693-1747)  He  served  as  field  marshal  in  the 
Prussian  army  and  was  nicknamed  the  old  Den- 
wiuer  Under  Frederick  William  I  of  Prussia,  ho 
organized  the  Prussian  infantry  Leopold,  a  stern 
disciplinarian,  was  an  uble  commander  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  chief  military  men  of  Europe 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  War  of  the  Aus- 
trian Succession 

Leopold  I,  giand  duke  of  Tuscany  see  LEOPOLD 
II,  emperoi 

Leopold  II,  1797-1870.  grand  duke  of  Tuscany 
(1824-59)  Liberally  inclined  at  first,  ho  granted 
many  reforms  and  undertook  useful  public  works 
In  1848  he  approved  a  constitution  and  joined  Sar- 
dinia in  its  war  against  Austria  (see  Risom.iMEN- 
TO)  Refusing  the  demands  of  the  extremists,  how- 
ever, Leopold  left  Tusoany  in  Feb  ,  1849,  and  re- 
turned six  months  later  in  the  wake  of  Austrian 
troops  He  turned  to  reaction  and  repealed  (1852) 
the  constitution  In  1859  he  was  forced  to  abdicate 
in  favor  of  his  son,  Ferdinand  IV,  who  waa  deposed 
in  I860 

Leopold  HI  (Leopold  the  Pious),  c  1071-1136,  mar- 
grave of  Austria  (lOMb-u  i(>)  By  his  marriage 
(1106)  with  Agnes,  widow  of  Duke  Frederick  I  of 
Swabia  (see  HOHLNSTAI  i-tN),  he  became  the  step- 
father of  King  Conrad  III  and  the  father  of  Otto  of 
Freismg  and  of  Duke  Henry  II  of  Austria  (see 
BABENBEBU)  In  1125  he  refused  an  offer  of  the 
imperial  crown  The  founder  of  numerous  monas- 
teries (of  which  Heihgenkrcuz,  KlostcrneuFmrg,  and 
Manazell  still  exist),  he  was  canonized  m  1485  and 
is  the  patron  saint  of  Austria 

Leopold  II,  Lake,  70  mi  long  and  30  mi  wide,  SW 
Belgian  Congo  It  ultimately  drains  to  the  Congo 

Leopoldville,  city  (pop  c  1 47,000),  capital  of  Belgian 
Congo  (since  192b) ,  on  Stanley  Pool  of  the  Congo 
It  was  founded  by  Henry  Stanley  and  named  in 
honor  of  the  Belgian  king,  Leopold  II  It  is  the 
terminus  of  navigation  on  the  Congo  from  Stanley- 
ville, and  it  is  eonne<ted  by  rail  with  the  coast 
There  are  light  industries  The  European  popula- 
tion is  c  7,000 

Leovigild  (leo'viKud",  Iff)'-),  d  586.  Vwigothic  king 
of  Spain  (568-8b),  brother  and  successor  of  Atha- 
nagild  He  was  joint  ruler  to  573  with  his  brother 
Liuva  He  planned  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
Iberian  Peninsula,  reorganized  the  administration, 
and  assumed  a  rov  al  pomp  imitated  after  that  of 
the  B\  zantme  court  He  suppressed  a  revolt  of  the 
Basques  in  581  and  in  584-85  annexed  the  kingdom 
of  the  Suevi  His  son  Hermenegild,  having  beon 
converted  from  Ananistn  to  Catholicism,  rebelled 
against  his  father  w  ith  the  support  of  the  Cathohr 
party,  in  585  he  was  put  to  death  At  the  end  of 
Leovigild's  reign  the  only  non-Visigothu-  parts  of 
Spain  were  two  small  territories  of  the  Bv  zantine 
Enipne  Leovigild  made  important  additions  to 
the  Visigothic  laws  (see  GKKMANIC  LAWS)  His 
son  llecared  succeeded  him. 

Lepage,  Jules  Bastien-*  see  B  \STIEN-LBPAOE,  JULES 

Lepanto  (llpftn'td),  town  (pop  1,198),  NE  Ark  , 
neai  the  Mississippi,  me  1909 

Lepanto,  battle  of  (Up&n'to),  Oct  7,  1571,  naval 
battle  fought  off  Lepanto  (see  NAIPAXTOS), 
Greece,  between  the  fleet  of  the  Holy  League,  com- 
manded by  JOHN  or  AUSTRIA,  and  the  Turkish 
fleet,  commanded  bv  Ochiali  Pasha  The  allied 
fleet  (about  200  gallevs,  not  counting  smaller 
ships)  consisted  mamlv  of  Spanish,  Venetian,  and 
papal  ships  and  of  vessels  sent  by  a  number  of 
Italian  states  It  carried  c-  30,000  fighting  men  and 
was  about  evenly  matched  with  the  Turkish  fleet 
The  battle  ended,  after  a  bitter  struggle,  with  the 
virtual  destruction  of  the  Turkish  navj  (except  40 
galleys,  with  whieh  Ochiali  escaped)  Some  15.000 
Turks  were  slain  or  captured,  some  10,000  Chris- 
tian galley  slaves  were  liberated,  and  much  booty 
was  taken  Among  the  allied  wounded  was  Cer- 
vantes, who  lost  his  left  arm  in  the  fighting  Le- 
panto was  the  firtst  major  Turkish  defeat  by  the 
Christian  powers  It  did  not,  however,  affect 
Turkish  supremacy  on  the  land,  and  a  new  Turkish 
fleet  was  spee<lu>  built  bv  Mohammed  Sokolh,  the 
grand  vizier  of  Sehm  II  The  battle  was  decisive  in 
the  sense  that  a  Tuiki^h  vutorv  probably  would 
have  made  the  Ottoman  Empire  supreme  m  the 
Mediterranean  The  well-known  poem,  Ijcpanto,  by 
G  K  Chesterton  glorifies  the  Chrwtian  victory 

lepidodendron  (Ip'prdodcn'driin)  (as  if  Gr  , -scaly- 
leaf),  plant  of  the  genus  Lep\dodendran,\  extinct 
trees  of  which  rnutiv  .-.peoies  flourished  m  the  CAR- 
BONIFEROUS PERIOD  of  geologic  time  They  are  re- 
lated to  the  club  mosses  of  the  present  tune,  Lepi- 
dodendrons  grew  to  heights  of  from  50  to  100  ft 
and  reached  a  diameter  of  from  4  to  6  ft ,  the  trunk 
dividing  into  two  main  branches  which  divided  re- 
peatedly to  form  a  spreading  top  of  stumpy 
branches  The  long,  stiff,  needletike  leaves  grew 
chiefly  on  the  smaller  branches,  dropping  early 
from  the  trunk  and  large  branches  and  leaving  the 
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spirally  arranged,   diamond-shaped   scars  which 
give  the  trees  their  name     The  rhisomes  of  the 
lepidodendron,  like  those  of  the  allied  SIGILLAIHA, 
are  known  as  STIOMCARIA 
Lepidus  (le'pKdus),  family  of  the  ancient  Roman 
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German  Egyptologist  He  made  an  expedition  L«ros  (le'rds,  le'ros),  island  (21  sq  mi  ;  pop.  6,131), 
(1842-4S)  to  the  Nile  valley  and  the  Sudan  and  as  off  W  Turkey,  one  of  the  DoDBCAWBSin  islands,  be- 
a  result  of  his  excavations  and  studies  wrote  Denk-  longing  to  Greece. 

maler  aua  Agypten  und  Athwpten  [monuments  from    Le  Roy.    1  City  (pop    1,783),  central  111,  BE  of 

e   1867 


. 

Egypt  and  Ethiopia]  (12  vols  ,  1849-59),  which  re-     Bloommgton,  me 


,, 
It  is  a  trade  and  process- 


patrician gens  Aemilia    Marcus  Aenulius  Lepidus     mains  an  important  archaeological  work  ing  center  in  a  farm  area    2  Village  (pop  4,413), 

(emt'leus),  d    77  B  C  ,  was  praetor  of  Sicily  (81    Leptis  (lep'tls),  ancient  citv  of  Libva,  E  of  Tripoli       W  N  Y.,  E  of  Batavm,  in  a  fertile  farm  region;  set- 

BC)     He  was  consul  in  78  B  C    He  was  bitterly      "  ~  " '  " -. 

opposed  to  the  senatorial  leader  CATITLUS.  his  col- 
league, and  after  his  term,  when  he  was  ostensibly 
on  his  way  to  his  proconsulship  in  Transalpine 
Gaul,  he  raised  an  army  in  N  Itah  Pompev  and 
Catulus  defeated  him,  and  he  fled  from  Itah 


sometimes  called  I/eptis  Magna  to  distinguish  it 

.        from  another  Leptis,  in  Tunisia,  S  of  Hadruinotum 

Marcus  Aemilius  Lepidus,  d  13  B  C  ,  his  son,  was  Lerdo  (ItVdho)  or  Ciudad  Lerdo  (syoodhadh').  citv 
praetor  (49  B  C  )  and  c  onsul  (46  B  C  )  with  Caesar  (pop  9,349),  Durango,  N  Mexico,  4  mi  W  of 
He  was  appointed  to  Narhonese  Gaul  and  Nearer  Torre6n  A  rail  and  processing  center  in  an  irri- 
Spain  He  supported  ANTONI  ,  who  joined  him  in  gated  agricultural  district,  it  is  a  pleasantly  pros- 
Gaiil  after  the  defeat  at  Mutma  (modern  Modena)  perous  small  c  ity 
in  43  B  C  Thev  formed  the  Second  Triumvirate  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  Miguel  (mogel'  Ifr'dhu  da  taha'- 
with  Ottaviun  (^IIGUHTUH)  After  tho  battle  of  dh«),  d  1861,  Mexican  liberal  statesman,  a  loader 
Phihppi  (42  B  C  )  Lepidus  received  tho  governor-  of  the  Revolution  of  AYTTTLA,  cabinet  member  un- 
ship of  Africa,  whence  he  returned  (36  B  C  )  to  ' 
conquer  Sicily  Oetavian  suspec-teci  him  of  trying 
to  keep  Sicily  for  himself  and  deprived  him  of  his 
ofhc  es,  excepting  that  of  pontilex  maximus 
L'fipiphame  (lape'fkne'),  village  (pop  1,941),  8 

Quo  ,  NE  of  Montreal  Furniture  i«  made  here 
Le  Play,  Pierre  Guillaume  Fr€de>ic  (pv  er'  gf>y  om' 
frndftrek  hi  pla'),  1806-82,  French  sociologist  and 
economist  As  an  engineer,  he  traversed  Eui  ope,  at 
the  same  time  gathering  data  on  the  economic  sta- 
tus of  workers  and  making  detailed  studies  to  deter- 
mine relationships  of  tho  farmh  and  worker  to  en- 
vironment Ho  upheld  Christian  morahtv  and 
existing  institutional  forms,  but  urged  soc  lal  re- 
form His  influence,  as  ono  of  the  first  to  use  the 


lit" was'  founded  (c  600  B  C  )  by  Phoenicians  from     tied  1793,  me   1834~GelatVne'p"roducts  are  made 

Sidon     It  flourished  as  an  important  port  under      An  egg-laying  test   farm,   sponsored   by  Cornell 

the  Romans   The  most  extensive  ruins  of  Roman      Umv  ,  is  near  by 

Africa  are  here  The  site  is  now  Lebda  It  is  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Anatole  (unatdl'  lurwft'-bolyu'), 

1  '  1842-1912,  French  writer  on  political  science  After 
long  residence  m  Russia,  he  wrote  L*  Empire  dea 
tsars  tt  lea  Rusaea  (1881 ,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Empire  of  the 
Taara  and  the  Russians,  1893-96),  a  study  of  Slavic 
political  and  economic  organisation  Other  of  his 
publications  are  Un  homme  d'etat  ruaae.  Nicolas 
Miluh  


cier  Juan  ALVARBZ    As  minister  under  COMONFOHT, 
he  initiated  the  Ley  Lordo  (1856),  a  law  providing 
for  the  forced  sale  of  all  real  property  of  tho  Cath- 
olic Church    He  helped  to  draft  the  constitution  of  .        _  .,         ,, 
1857  and  later  drew  up  a  law  nationalizing  church      which  he  refuted  the  Ruardian  theoiy  of  rent 
property     His  laws  were  essential  parts  of  the  re-    Lerroux,  Alejandro  (alahan'dro1  leroo'),  1864-1949, 


tine  (1885)  and  Lf  Papaute,  le  socialisme  et  la 
democratic  (1892)  His  brother  Pierre  Paul  Leroy- 
Beauheu  (pv«V  pol').  184,}  -1916,  economist,  edited 
the  Journal  dea  detxtts  and  founded  the  Economists 
franyaw  in  1873,  editing  it  until  his  death  His 
most  important  works  are  Traitf  de  la  science  dea 
finances  (1877)  and  Eaaai  sur  la  repartition  dea 
richessea  [essay  on  the  division  of  wealth]  (1881),  in 


, 

social-survey     method,     has     been 
Among  his  books  are  Lea  fhirrie 


widespread 
tpefnn  [the 


river 


European  workers]  (1885),  condensed  and  ropul>- 
lished  as  Reforme  <tociale  en  Frame  (1864),  and  La 
Constitution  de  I'Angletetrc   (the  constitution   of    Lend 
England]  (1875) 

leprechaun (IcVpruk&n),  Irish  FURY,  said  to  be  about 
2  ft  tall,  looking  like  an  old  man  Leprechauns  are 
thought  to  own  great  treasures,  which  thev  will  not 
yield  unless  frightened  into  it  by  human  beings 

leprosy,  infectious  disease  caused  hv  a  bacterium 
(Mycobactenum  leprae  or  Bacillus  leprae)  There 
are  two  forms  of  the  disease,  and  although  lx>th 
commonly  appear  in  the  same  patient,  the  symp- 
toms characteristic  of  one  of  the  two  usually  pre- 
dominate The  lepromatouH  or  cutaneous  form  LS 
tho  more  acute  of  the  two  t\  pes  and  is  marked  by 
the  formation  of  hard  nodular  swellings  (teeming 


,  , 

Spanish  statesman  A  republican  member  of  the 
Cortes  after  1901,  he  played  an  important  lole  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  m  1931.  Ho  was 
several  times  premier  and  held  other  cabinet  posts 
between  1933  and  1936  As  leader  of  the  Radical 
Center  party  he  represented  middle-of-the-road 
republicanism  Late  in  1935  ho  resigned  after 
bribery  charges  were  leveled  at  members  of  his 

Order  was  restored  for  a  time,  but  when  in  1876  party  The  1936  elections  brought  the  Popular 
Lordo  procured  the  consent  of  congiess  to  his  con-  Front  into  power  Lerroux  fled  to  Portugal  after 
tinuance  in  office,  a  new  revolt  Itegan,  again  led  by  the  outbreak  (1936)  of  civil  war,  but  was  allowed 


forms  of  Bentto  JuARKz  His  younger  brother, 
Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada  (savhstynn'),  1820'- 
1889,  also  an  important  liberal  in  the  Revolution  of 
AYTTTLA,  was  for  yeara  a  close  associate  of  Juarez 
Ho  succeeded  as  provisional  president  after  the 
death  of  Juarez  (1872)  A  revolt  under  Porfino 
DfAZ,  begun  in  1871,  was  put  down  The  reform 
laws  were  incorporated  in  the  constitution  (1874) 
Order  -  -  .  .  .  


,  , 

Porfino  Diaz    Lerdo  's  forces  were  defeated,  and  he      to  return  to  Spam  in  1947 

fled  to  New  York,  where  he  died  Lerwick  (lur'wlk,  le'rlk),  burgh  (pop  4,221),  county 

town  of  the  Shetland  Islands, 


Lertda  prov 


, 
(la'redhn),   citv   (pop    35,061),   capital  of 


prov  ,  NE  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  on  the  Segro 
.  _  .  It  is  the  center  of  a  fertile  region  producing 
sugar  beets,  cereals,  wine,  and  olive  oil  The  nnc  lent 
Ilerda,  it  was  taken  (49  B  ( ' )  bv  Julius  ( 'aesar,  who 
hero  defeated  Pompey's  generals  Lerida  fell  to  the 
Moors  in  A  D  714  and  *as  liberated  (1149)  by 
Raymond  Berengar  IV  of  Bare  elona  The  univer- 
sity founded  here  (c  1  i(X))  by  James  II  of  Aragon 
was  discontinued  in  1717  In  the  Spanish  civil 
war  of  1936-39  Linda  was  a  kev  defense  point  for 
Barcelona,  it  fell  to  the  Insurgents  m  April,  1938 


j,  Scotland,  on  the  east 

coast  of  the  island  of  Mainland  It  is  the  most 
northerly  town  in  the  Butish  Isles  Fort  Char- 
lotte, a  naval  reserve  station,  was  built  bv  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  rebuilt  by  Charles  II  Lerwick  is 
the  chief  market  town  for  the  Shetlands  and  tho 
center  of  tho  northern  herring  fisheries  An  annual 
festival  (uphelya)  is  held  here  in  January  to  cele- 
brate the  new  year 

Les.  For  names  beginning  thus  and  not  listed  here, 
see  second  element,  eg,  for  Los  Andelys,  see 
ANDFIYS,  LES 


,  ,  , 

The  old  section  of  the  c  itv  is  dominated  bv  the  c  as-    Le  Sage,  Alain  Ren«  (alP'  runa'  lusazh'),  1668-1747, 
tie,  the  ramparts  of  which  also  enc  lose  the  Roman-      French  novelist  and  dramatist,  author  of  Gil  Bias 


with  the  bacteria)  in  the  akin,  in  the  mucous  mem-     esque  cathedral  Le  Sage  made  his  living  by  wilting  light  pieces  for 

branes  of  the  nose,  throat,  and  eyes,  and  sometimes    Linns    (lares'),    small    group    of    islands,    Alpos-      the  theaters  of  Pans,  ms  dramatic  masterpiece  m 
in  the  internal  organs     In  the  neural  type,  the      Maxitimes  dept ,  SE  France,  in  the  Mediterranean      Turcaret  (1709),  a  comedy  of  charactei,  bitterly 


more  benign  form,  the  germs  accumulate  in  the 
nerves  and  tause  loss  of  sensation  espec  iall\  in  the 
extremities  The  patient  usuallv  Ines  for  many 
years  after  the  onset  of  the  neural  t\pe  of  tho 
disease,  but  frequently  various  forms  of  paralysis 


opposite  Cannes  On  the  isle  of  Samt-Honorat  is  a 
monastery,  the  oldest  m  Westein  Europe,  founded 
c  400  by  St  Honoratus  Part  of  the  buildings  are 
early  Romanesque.  St  Patru  k  spent  several  years 
here 


and  atrophy  of  tissues  with  loss  of  fingeis  and  toes   Lerma,  Frtncisco  O6mez  de  Sandoval  y  Roias, 


and  sometimes  of  limbs  result  Leprosy  13  not  a 
highly  communicable  disease  It  is  believed  to  be 
transmitted  through  close  contact,  over  a  period 
ranging  from  a  few  months  to  y  ears,  with  a  leprous 
person,  possibly  by  the  entrance  of  the  germs 
through  lesions  of  the  skin  Determination  of  the 
exact  mode  of  transmission  is  difficult  partly  be- 
cause of  the  great  variation  in  the  incubation 
period  Sometimes  the  disease  occurs  within  a  few 
months  or  a  v  ear  after  c  ontact  v,  ith  a  leprous  per- 
son, but  more  often  it  develops  from  6  to  20  y  ears 
after  exposure  Young  children  are  more  susc  eptible 


duque  de  (franthe'sko  go'mf-th  da  sjindovaf'  & 
ro'has  dflo'ka  da  ler'mn),  1552^-1025.  Spanish 
statesman,  favorite  of  King  Philip  III  He  became 
premier  upon  Philip's  accession  (1598)  and  con- 
trolled the  government  for  20  years  Tho  expulsion 
of  the  Monscos  (1609)  enabled  him  to  enrich  him- 


satirizing  tho  farmers  of  the  revenue  and  money- 
seekers  in  general  The  gieat  Oil  Bias  de  Santillane 
(1715-35,  Eng  tr  by  Tobias  Smollett,  The  Adven- 
ture* of  Git  Bias  of  Nantittane,  1749)  is  a  long  ram- 
bling story  in  the  manner  of  the  Spanish  picarenquo 
romances,  but  not  like  them  in  tone  or  treatment 
It  is  instead  strongly  realistic,  especially  in  its  inci- 
dents, it  is  the  hrst  great  novel  of  material  realism 
Smollett'n  translation  of  Gil  Blatt  m  the  most  popu- 
lar one  in  English,  a  diffeient,  less  exact  translation 
by  B  H  Malkin  (1st  ed  ,  1809)  has  also  been  pub- 
lished under  Smollett'n  name  Smollett  drew  heavi- 


to  has  downfall  (1618),  although  he  had  shortly  be- 
fore become  a  cardinal     After  an  inquiry  ordered 
by  Philip  IV  (1621)  Lerma  was  compelled  to  re- 
.    „  .  store  to  the  state  part  of  his  wealth 

than  are  adults     Many  persons  seem  to  possess   Lerma  (ler'rna),  river  rising  in  Mexico  state,  central 

immunity  to  the  disease,  but  asm  the  case  of  many      "  ~  '  '    ~  '    — 

other  diseases,  the  degree  of  immunity  varies  with 
the  individual  and  with  the  peoples  of  different 
countries  A  tropical  or  subtropical  climate  and 
crowded  unsanitary  living  conditions  contribute 

greatly  to  the  spread  of  leprosy    Most  of  the  cases      .„  .„ , ,„.,.„„ „.  ,.,*,  ^..^    iv  .., 

diagnosed  in  the  United  States  have  been  con-     widely  used  for  irrigation  and  hydiooloctnc  power, 
tracted  in  tropical  or  Oriental  countries,  although   Ler  mite,  Tristan:  see  TRISTAN  I/HERMITE 
it  is  endemic  in  parts  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and    Lermontov,  Mikhail  Yurevich  (mekhuyeT  yoor'- 
Texas    In  the  United  States  all  patients  known  to     ylvlch  lyer'muntuf),  1814-41,  Russian  poet  and 
be  capable  of  transmitting  the  disease  are  c  ared  for      novelist    He  bogan  to  write  m  1829  but  was  cata- 

in  the  National  Leprosarium,  Carville.  La     Lep-     '  

rosy  is  a  disease  of  antiquity ,  its  origin  is  not 
definitely  known,  although  records  indicate  that  it 
was  endemic  in  Egypt  possibly  c  4000  B  C'  and  m 
India  and  Japan  probably  earlier  than  1000  B  C 
The  Bible  describes  the  disease  and  advo<  ates  seg- 
regation and  disinfection  as  methods  of  control 
(Lev  13, 14)  Because  leprosy  was  sometimes  c  on- 


self  tremendously  by  confiscating  their  property       ly  on  Gil  Bias,  ('specially  in  Roderick  Random     Of 
His  venality  and  corrupt  administration  finally  led      Le  Sage's  lesser  novels,  Le  , 


Dianle  binteux  (1707, 

Eng  tr  ,  Asmodeus,  or,  The  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks) 
is  an  adaptation  of  a  Spanish  novel,  and  Esteramlle 
Gonzales  (1734)  and  Le  Bachelur  de  Salamanque 
(1736,  Eng  tr  ,  The  BacheJot  of  Salamanca)  aie 

„ imitations  of  GH  Bias 

Mexico,  near  Toluca,  and   flowing  NW  and   W    Lesbos JlcVbos),  island  (632  sq  rni  ,  pop   134,064), 
through  Guanajuato  and  between  Jalisco  and  Mi- 


choacan  to  Lake  CHAPAH  The  river  draining  the 
lake  and  flowing  NW  through  Jalisco  and  Nayarit 
to  the  Pacific  is  generally  called  the  Santiago,  but 
it  is  considered  a  continuation  of  the  Lerma  It  is 


BP-     lysed  into  genuine  poetic  activity  in  1837  by  the 


off  W  Turkey ,  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  but  belonging  to 
Greece  MYTILKNE  is  the  name  of  the  chief  city  and 
an  alternate  name  of  the  island  Wheat,  olives, 
vegetables,  and  citrus  fruit  are  grown  hero,  and 
sto<  k  raising  and  fishing  are  important  occupa- 
tions Lesbos  was  settled  bv  Aeolians  in  the 
Aegean  expansion  of  the  Greeks  (c  1000  B  C  )  and 
became  a  brilliant  center  of  civilization  in  the  7th 
cent  B.C  Then  flourished  the  poots  Alcaeus  and 
Sappho  and  the  statesman  Pittacus  Lesbos  joined 
the  Uelian  League  and  revolted  unsuccessfully 
against  Athens  in  428  B  C  Aristotle  and  Epicurus 


fused  with  other  diseases,  its  history  js  difficult  to 
trace  m  Europe,  some  think  that  it  was  introduced 
from  Egypt  in  the  1st  cent.  It  gradually  spread 
over  most  of  the  continent  and  to  the  British  Isles 
The  Crusades  were  a  factor  in  disseminating  the 
disease,  and  in  tho  13th  cent,  leprosy  reached  the 
height  of  its  epidemic  proportions.  Laws  concern- 
ing the  segregation  of  lepers  date  from  about  tho 
7th  cent  LeproBariums  or  retreats  to  which  lepers 
were  sent  were  established  m  most  countries,  these 
were  a  factor  m  stamping  out  the  epidemics,  and  by 
tho  end  of  the  16th  cent,  it  was  no  longer  a  scourge 
Lepttas,  Carl  Richard  (rtkh'art  lep'syot>s),  1810-84, 


death  of  Pushkin,  against  which  he  protested  in  a      -«,— ~-  —  -    -    r 

violent  poem,  "On  the  Death  of  the  Poet  "   A  pre-  lived  here,  and  Theophraatus  was  born  on  Lesbos 

vailing  element  in  hm  poetry  is  the  Caucasus,  to  See   Winifred    Lamb,    Kwavationa   at    Thermi   in 

which  he  was  temporarily  banished  as  a  result  of  Lesbos  (1936) 

this  poem  and  to  which  he  often  returned     Al-  Lescarbot,  Marc  (mark'  Iflskarbo'),  fl    1599-1619, 

though  strongly  influenced  by  Byron,  he  displays  lawyer,  poet,  and  historian  of  New  France,  b  near 

in  such  works  as  the  ballads  "Borodino"  (1837)  and  Laon,  France    In  1599  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in 


"The  Song  of  Tsar  Vasihevich"  (1837,  Eng  tr  m 
A  Treasury  of  Russian  Life  and  Humm,  1943)  and 
the  novel  A  Hero  of  Our  Time  (1840,  Eng  tr  ,  1928) 
foroshadowings  of  realism,  so  that  he  is  a  transition 
figure  between  Pushkin  and  Gogol  His  master- 
piece is  The  Demon  (1829-41,  Eng  tr ,  1930),  an 
autobiographical  poem  of  the  Caucasus  used  by 
Anton  Rubinstein  as  the  basis  of  an  opera  Also  to 


Pans   While  briefly  (1606-7)  in  Port  Royal,  Aca- 
dia,  Lescarbot  wrote  and  produced  Le  Theatre  de 


Neptune  (Eng  tr  ,  1927).  the  first  existing  play 
written  and  produced  in  North  America  His  //wr- 
totre  de  la  Nouvelle-Francc  (1609,  Eng  tr  ,  3  vols., 


1907-14)  recounts  m  lively  vein  some  of  the  early 
annals  of  New  Franco    He  also  published  a  volume 

.„_    „_     of  verse,  Les  Muses  de  la  Nouvelle-Franct  (1609) 

be  noted  is  Mtsyn  (1840),  a  poem  of  rebellion,    Les  Caves,  Haiti,  see  Aux  CAYES. 
translated  as  The  Circassian  Boy  (1875).  Lermon-   Lescaze,  William  (leskaz'),  1896-,  American  archi- 
tov  as  a  lyricist  ranks  almost  on  a  par  with  Push-     tect,  born  and  trained  in  Switzerland.   Coming  to 
km    Like  Pushkin,  he  was  killed  m  a  duel    See     the  United  States  m  1920,  he  became  a  citiaen  m 
Vladimir  Nabokov,  Three  Russian  Poets  (1944),         1929.  He  was  known  soon  as  a  master  of  the  inter- 


Grotc  reference*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Th«  key  to  proattncUtion  facet  page  1. 


national  style.  His  works  include  the  Philadelphia 
Saving  Fund  Society  building  (with  George  Howe, 
1932)  and  the  CBS  studios  m  Hollywood  (1938). 
Lescaze  wrote  On  Being  an  Architect  (1942). 
Les  Cheneaux  Islands  (la  shcn'O)  [Fr,-the  chan- 
nels], group  of  35  small  wooded  islands,  S  of  the  E 
Upper  Peninsula,  N  Mich  ,  in  Lake  Huron  NE  of 
the  Straits  of  Mackinac  The  name  is  sometimes 
locally  altered  to  "the  Snows  "  An  annual  regatta 
is  held  here 

Leschetizky,  Theodor  (ta'odOr  ISshutTts'ke),  1830- 
1916,  Polish  pianist  and  teacher,  pupil  of  Czerny 
He  taught  (1862-78)  at  the  St  Petersburg  Con- 
servatory, afterward  teaching  privately  in  Vienna, 
where  among  his  many  pupils  were  Paderewski  and 
Gabnlowitsch  He  composed  an  opera  and  some 
piano  pieces,  but  it  was  as  a  teacher  that  he  dis- 
tinguished himself 

Lescot,  Pierre  (pyer'  IPskcV),  c  1610-1578,  French 
architect  of  the  early  Renaissance  Appointed  by 
Francis  I  to  design  a  new  royal  palace  in  Paris,  ho 
built  the  eai  hest  portions  of  what  was  later  to  be- 
come the  vast  palace  of  the  Louvre  and  worked  on 
it  from  1546  until  his  death  In  this,  as  in  all  his 
other  known  works,  the  fine  sculptural  decorations 
were  executed  b>  Jean  GOUJON,  and  the  two  names 
are  generally  associated  To  Lescot  is  attributed 
the  original  design  of  the  H&tel  Carnavalet  in 
Pans,  later  altered  by  Francois  Mansart  Lescot's 
works  showed  the  influences  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance 

Lesdiguieres.  Francois  de  Bonne,  due  de  (frftswa' 
du  h6n'  diik'  du  ladegycV),  1543-1626,  marshal 
and  constable  of  France  He  fought  on  the  Hugue- 
not side  in  the  Wars  of  Religion  and  in  1575  became 
chief  of  the  Huguenots  of  the  Dauphm6  He  sup- 
ported Henry  IV  and  in  1590  took  Grenoble  from 
the  LKACIUF,  ho  subsequently  fought  a  series  of 
campaigns,  ending  in  1601,  against  Charles  Em- 
manuel I  of  Savoy  He  fought  with  Savoy  against 
Spain  (1616-17)  and  became  constable  after  his 
abjuration  of  Protestantism  (1622) 

lese  majesty  or  leze  majesty  (both  !<V  mii'jfete) 
[Fr  lese  majestf,  Latin  laesae  maiestatis  (crimen)^ 
(crime  of)  violating  majesty  ],  offense  against  the 
dignity  of  the  scnereign  of  a  state  or  of  a  state  it- 
self The  offense  as  sue  h  first  appealed  in  Rome  but 
bore  a  decided  resemblance  to  the  crime  against 
the  people  of  Greek  law  Leso  majesty  seems  to 
have  been  originally  considered  as  a  violation  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Roman  state,  a  crime 
against  the  Roman  people  Apparently  it  was  not 
defined  with  great  exactness  When  the  Roman 
Kmpire  replaced  the  republic ,  the  (  rime  bee  arne  an 
offense  against  the  person  of  the  emperor,  but  it 
still  included  the  cases  whi<  h  were  more  generally 
denominated  treason,  all  attempts  to  upset  the 
state,  as  well  as  actions  or  words  derogatory  to,  or 
dangerous  to,  the  state  were  interpreted  as  offenses 
against  the  sovereign's  person  This  personality  of 
conception  became  the  main  element  in  the  term 
leso  majesty,  which  m  time  was  applied  especially 
to  physical  or  verbal  attack  on  the  soyereign  The 
legislation  against  the  crime  passed  into  Germanic 
law,  and  feudal  law  heightened  the  personality  of 
the  c'onc option  because  of  the  fundamental  consti- 
tutional importance  of  the  feudal  Ixmd  In  most 
modern  states  the  specific  en  me  of  lese  majesty  was 
confounded  with,  and  mckided  in,  the  crime  of 
TRKASON  With  the  decline  of  absolute  monar- 
c  hies  the  disappoaran<  e  of  the  c  rime  yvas  hastened, 
though  it  continued  in  German  law  until  the  fall  of 
the  German  monarchy  in  1918  In  some  modern 
countries,  however,  verbal  attac  ks  on  the  form  of 
government,  the  head  of  the  state,  or  public  officials 
are  made  crimes  analogous  to  lehe  majesty  In  the 
United  States  such  attack  is  protei  ted  by  the  right 
of  free  speech  if  not  attended  by  threat  of  violenc  e 
See  P  M  Schisas,  Offt  rices  against  the  State  in 
Roman  Law  (1926) 

Leshem  (le'shni),  original  name  of  DAN  2 

Lesma,  Yugoslavia   see  HV\R 

Leskov,  Nikolai  Semyonovich  (nyfkuh"  sfmycVnu- 
vlch  lylskM'),  1831-95,  Russian  novelist  and  short- 
story  writer  An  early  story,  Lady  Macbeth  of 
Mzensk  (1866),  was  used  by  Shostakovich  as  the 
basis  of  an  opera  Leskov  won  popularity  in  1872 
with  Cathedral  Folk  (Eng  tr  ,  1924),  a  pleasant 
chionicle  of  a  cathedral  town  He  is  best  known 
for  his  short  stories,  full  of  action  and  written  ui 
colorful  popular  language  Some  of  these  appear 
in  English  in  The  Sentry  (1923),  The  Enchanted 
Wanderer  (1924),  The  Steel  Flea  (1943),  and  The 
Tales  of  N  S  Lcskov  (Vol  I,  1944)  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  Tolstoy,  Leskov  wrote  several  stories  of 
the  early  Christians  (e  g  ,  The  Mountain,  The  Rob- 
ber ofAscalon).  The  Hare  Chase  (1917)  is  a  brilliant 
satire  written  in  a  mixture  of  Russian  and  Ukrain- 
ian; it  was  not  published  until  after  his  death  Sec 
Janko  Lavnn,  From  Pushkin  to  Mayakovtky  (1948) 

Lesley,  John:  see  LESLIB,  JOHN 

Lesley,  J.  Peter,  1819-1903,  American  geologist,  b 
Philadelphia,  grad.  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  1838 
Later  he  studied  theology,  was  licensed  (1844) 
as  a  minister,  and  served  (1848-61)  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Milton,  Mass  He  re- 
turned to  geological  work  m  1862  and  became 
(1869)  professor  of  mining  at  the  Univ.  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania  and  then  dean  of  the  scientific  faculty  (1872) 
Appointed  state  geologist  m  1874,  he  directed  a 
survey  of  Pennsylvania  Hw  writings  include  A 
Manual  of  Coal  and  It*  Topography  (1866)  and  The 
Iron  Manufacturer's  Guide  (1859)  See  biography 
by  hi8  daughter,  Mary  Lesley  Ames  (1909) 

Leslie,  Alexander,  1st  earl  of  Leren  (16'vun), 
1580M  661,  Scottish  general  He  served  in  the 
Swedish  army  some  30  years,  being  knighted  by 
Gustavus  II  (Gustavus  Adolphus)  and  fighting  in 
the  Thirty  Years  War  Returning  to  Scotland  ui 
1638,  he  led  the  army  of  the  Covenanters  m  the 
Bishops'  Wars,  at  the  end  of  which  Charles  I  made 
him  earl,  hoping  to  gain  his  aid  Nevertheless,  m 
the  early  wars  of  the  Puritan  Revolution,  Leven 
commanded  Scottish  parliamentary  troop«  m  sup- 
port of  Oliver  Cromwell  against  Charles  in  the 
royalist  defeat  at  Marston  Moor  When  Charles 
fled  to  the  Scottish  army  in  1647,  Leven  had  charge 
of  the  king  until  the  royal  prisoner  was  handed  over 
to  the  English  in  1648  Leven  resigned  actual  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  David  LJSLIE  before  the 
Scottish  Covenanters,  now  rojahsts,  were  de- 
feated at  Dunbar  in  1650,  but  he  was  twice  im- 
prisoned briefly  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Leslie,  Charles  Robert,  1794-1859,  English  painter, 
b  London,  of  American  parents  He  was  brought 
up  in  Philadelphia  but  returned  to  London  as  a 
youth  and  remained  there  save  for  a  brief  period  in 
18.33,  when  he  was  drawing  professor  at  West  Point 
He  is  best  known  for  paintings  illustrating  humor- 
ous incidents  from  gteat  books,  such  as  Uncle  Toby 
and  the  Widow  Wadman  and  Falstaff  Impersonating 
the  King  (Tate  Gall  ,  London)  He  painted  por- 
traits of  Washington  Irving,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
other  celebrities  The  Metiopohtan  Museum  has 
his  portrait  of  Dr  John  Wakeheld  Francis  Leslie 
wrote  A  Handbook  for  Young  Painters  (1S55)  and 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Constable  (1843)  See 
his  Autobiographical  Recollections  (1800) 

Leslie,  David,  d  1682,  Scottish  commander  After 
serving  in  the  Swedish  army,  he  wa&  a  major  gen- 
eral under  his  uncle,  Alexander  Leslie,  earl  of 
Leven,  in  the  Scottish  army  that  joined  the  forces 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  defeating  the  royalists  at 
Marston  Moor  (1644)  He  also  defeated  the  S<  ot- 
tish  royalist,  James  Graham,  earl  of  Aiontrose,  m 
1645  By  1650  he  himself  was  supporting  Charles 
II  and  as  commander  of  the  Scottish  royalists  was 
defeated  by  Oliver  Cromwell  at  Dunbar  (1650) 
After  Charles's  defeat  at  Worcester,  Leslie  was  im- 
prisoned (1651-60),  and  after  the  Restoration  he 
was  made  Lord  Newark 

Leslie,  Frank,  1821  HO,  \merican  engi  aver  and  puh- 
hshei,  b  Lngland  He  learned  his  trade  on  the  Il- 
lustrated Lotvion  A'fcws,  but  m  184S  emigrated  to 
Now  York  city,  where  m  1855  ho  began  publishing 
Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  His  ieal 
name,  Henry  Carter,  was  discarded  when  the  pseu- 
donvm  Frank  Leslie  became  widely  known  Later 
he  added  other  family  periodicals,  all  of  them  bear- 
ing his  name  He  mauguiated  a  method  for  more 
speedily  illustrating  current  events  b>  dividing  his 
diawings  into  blocks  which  could  be  distributed 
among  a  number  of  engraveis  and  afterwards  re- 
assembled His  profits  and  fame  were  greatest 
when,  in  the  Civil  War,  his  artists  on  the  battle- 
fields sent  back  illustrations  They  now  have 
much  historical  value  He  became  bankrupt  in 
1877  His  second  wife  was  Miriam  Florence  (Fol- 
hne)  Leslie,  c  1836-1914,  b  New  Orleans  Sho  had 
become  oditoi  of  Frank  Leslie's  Lady's  Journal  in 
1871  and  married  Leslie  in  1873  After  his  death 
Mrs  Leslie  ably  managed  the  business  bringing  it 
out  of  debt  She  leased  it  to  a  syndicate  in  1895, 
but  m  1898  was  again  obliged  to  take  chaige  to 
save  it  She  wrote  several  hooks,  including  Rents  in 
Our  Robes  (1888)  and  Arc  Men  Gay  Deceivers 
(1893),  and  was  an  ardent  feminist,  to  which  cause 
she  gave  much  of  her  fortune 

Leslie  or  Lesley,  John,  1527-96,  Scottish  bishop, 
historian,  and  statesman  After  the  death  of 
Francis  II,  husband  of  MAR\  QUEEN  OF  SC.OTH,  he 
became  hei  ecclesiastical  adviser  He  was  made 
bishop  of  Ross  in  1566  and  was  a  member  of  the 
privy  council  which  ordered  the  trial  of  Lord 
Bothwoll  for  the  murder  of  Lord  Darnle>  In  156Q 
ho  was  made  Mary's  representative  at  Queen 
Elizabeth's  court,  but  was  himself  arrested  (1571) 
for  complicity  in  the  plot  to  marry  the  Scottish 
queen  to  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  NORFOLK  He 
was  released  after  his  full  confession  and  fled  to 
Fiance  and  thence  to  Rome  An  able  historian,  he 
left  valuable  accounts  of  the  Catholic  view  of  the 
events  of  his  time  His  10-volumo  Latin  history  of 
Scotland  (1678)  was  translated  by  James  Dalryrn- 
ple  (ed  by  E  G  Cody,  1888-96) 

Leshe,  Sir  John,  1766-1832,  Scottish  physicist  and 
mathematician,  studied  at  the  universities  of  St 
Andrews  and  Edinburgh  He  was  professor  of 
mathematics  (1805-18)  and  thereafter  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  at  the  Umv  of  Edinburgh  His 
inventions  include  a  differential  thermometer,  a 
photometer,  and  a  hygrometer,  as  well  as  a  process 
of  artificial  refrigeration  (freezing  water  by  the  use 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  an  air  pump)  His  researches 
in  heat  radiation  won  him  the  Rumford  medal,  and 
he  was  knighted  in  1832.  His  publications  include 


LESUEUR,  BUST  ACHE 

An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  and 
Properties  of  Heat  (1804),  books  on-  mathematics, 
and  Element*  of  Natural  Philosophy  (1823) 

Leslie,  Miriam  Florence  (Follme).  see  LESLIE, 
FKANK 

Leslie  (leVIf),  village  (pop  1,281),  S  Mich,  N  of 
Jackson,  m  a  farm  area,  me  1869  " 

lespedeza,  name  used  to  refer  to  plants  of  the  genus 
Lespedeza,  also  called  bush  (lovers,  and  especially 
to  the  Japanese  clover  (Lespedeza  striata)  The 
Japanese  clover  is  an  annual  leguminous  plant 
native  to  Japan  and  China  and  naturalized  in 
North  America  It  grows  to  a  height  of  about  IS 
in  ;  the  stems  are  much  branched,  the  leaves  are 
divided  into  three  leaflets,  and  the  small  flowers  arc 
pink  or  purplish  It  is  an  important  forage  crop  in 
the  S  United  States,  it  is  also  valuable  as  a  means 
of  enriching  sandy  soils  and  of  checking  erosion 

Lespinasse,  Julie  Jeanne  Eleonore  de  (zhliJcV  zlian' 
alaOneV  du  IcNptnas').  1732-76,  Fiench  woman  of 
letters  She  aided  (1754-64)  Mme  DU  DEFFAND  m 
hor  salon  and  organized  (1764)  one  of  her  own, 
which  superseded  that  of  her  patroness  after  a 
break  came  between  the  women  Mile  de  Lespi- 
nasse's  salon  was  a  center  for  the  writers  of  the  EN- 
c  vc  LOPKDIF  Her  letters  (Eng  tr  ,  1901,  1929)  to 
the  comte  de  Gmbert  (written  1773-76)  are  cele- 
brated as  a  chronicle  of  unhappy  love  Seo  Camilla 
Jebb,  A  Star  of  the  Unions  (1008) 

Lesquereuz,  Leo  (lakuru'),  1806-89,  Swiss-Amer- 
ican paleobotaimt  He  attracted  the  attention  of 
Louis  Agassiz  when  he  won  a  Swiss  government 
pi  ize  for  a  treatise  on  the  peat  bogs  of  his  locality, 
and  in  1845  he  was  commissioned  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Prussia  to  exploie  the  peat  bogs  of  Europe. 
On  his  arrival  in  America  c  1848,  he  assisted  Agas- 
biz  at  Cambridge  and  later  went  to  Columbus, 
Ohio,  where  he  worked  with  the  eminent  brvolo- 
gist,  W  S  SLLLIV-VNT  He  made  reports  on  the 
flora  of  the  coal  formations  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  \rkansas,  and  Kentucky,  which  appear  m 
the  geological  surveys  of  those  states  His  work  on 
the  second  geological  survey  of  Pennsv  Ivama,  pub- 
lished with  the  title  Description  of  the  Coal  Flora  of 
the  Carboniferous  Formation  in  Pennsylvania  and 
throughout  the  Unttal  States  (3  vols  in  2,  1880-84, 
with  1879  atlass),  gave  him  his  chief  distinction 

Lesse  (IS'bu),  river,  50  mi  long,  SE  Belgium,  a 
tributary  of  the  Meuse,  which  it  joins  near  Dinant 
Traversing  the  \rdennes,  it  passes  underground 
through  limestone  caves 

Lesseps,  Ferdinand  Mane,  vicomte  de  (tfrdena' 
mure'  vekOt'  du  leaps'),  1805-94,  French  diplomat 
and  engineer  He  entered  the  consular  service  in 
1825  and  was  minister  to  Spam  (1848-49)  Ho 
formulated  plans  for  the  SUEZ  CAN\L  while  serv- 
ing m  Eg>pt  and  in  1864  received  the  concession 
for  opening  a  canal  tlirough  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
He  was  the  c  hief  figure  in  organizing  the  canal  com- 
pmnv  and  in  laismg  by  popular  subscription  in 
France  o\er  half  the  capital  needed,  and  he  super- 
vised the  actual  work  Spurred  by  his  success  at 
Suez,  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  a  French  corn- 
pan  v  that  started  work  on  the  Panama  Canal  in 
1881,  but  unforeseen  difficulties  and  lack  of  funds 
brought  failure  (see  PAN\MA  CANAL)  The  popular 
indignation  helped  to  bnng  about  the  trial  of  Les- 
sens for  misappropriation  of  funds,  and  despite 
Waldeck-Rousseau's  efforts  as  defense  attorney , 
he  was  convicted  The  prison  sentence  imposed 
was  not  carried  out,  and  most  objective  observers 
then  and  since  believed  him  to  have  been  guilt \ 
only  of  negligence  See  his  autobiography  (1887, 
Eng  tr  ,  1887) 

Lesser  Antilles   see  WEST  INDIES 

Lesser  Slave  Lake,  60  mi  long  and  3  to  10  mi  wide, 
central  Alta  ,  NNW  of  Edmonton  It  drams  C 
into  the  Athabaska  river  by  the  Lesser  Slave  nv  er, 
c  50  mi  long 

Leasing,  Gotthold  Ephraim  (got'hdlt  a'fralm),  1729- 
81,  German  dramatist  and  critic,  one  of  the  most 
influential  literary  figures  of  the  18th  cent  He  was 
connected  with  the  theater  in  Beilm,  where  he  pro- 
duced some  of  his  most  famous  works,  and  in  Ham- 
burg, where  a  plan  to  establish  a  national  theater 
failed  In  this  period  he  published  a  collec- 
tion of  fables  (1759),  adding  an  es*ay  on  the 
fable  His  series  of  critical  essays,  Hamburgmche 
Dramaturgic  (1767-69),  which  stressed  Aristotelian 
umt>  of  action  m  dramatic  construction,  was  writ- 
ten m  Hamburg  Fiorn  1770  he  was  librarian  at 
Wolfenbuttel,  writing  theie  Zur  Geschtchte  und 
Literatur  [on  history  and  literature)  (1773-77) 
Other  significant  critical  works  are  Ltferaturbriefe 
[literary  letters]  (1759  65)  and  Laokoon  (1766) 
His  dramatic  works  include  A/MB  Sara  Sampson 
(1755),  Minna  von  Barnhdm  (1767),  Emilia  Oalotti 
(1779),  and  Nathan  der  H>ciae  (1779,  En*,  tr , 
Nathan  the  Wist),  which  was  partly  the  result  of 
the  numerous  theological  controversies  into  which 
ho  was  drawn  by  his  insistence  on  freedom  of 
thought  Lessmg's  introduction  into  Germany  of 
English  literature,  especially  Shakspere,  was  an 
important  contribution  See  biography  by  T  W 
Rolleston  (1889),  H  B  Garland,  Lesnng,  the 
Founder  of  \fodern  German  Literature  (1937) 

Le  Sueur,  Eustache  (0 stash'  lu  siiftr').  1617-55, 
French  painter,  disciple  of  Vouet  and  founding 
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LESUEUR,  JEAN  FRANCOIS 

member  of  the  Academic  royale  de  Peinture  et  de 
Sculpture  (1648)  In  his  short  life  he  painted  many 
decorative  works  for  the  palaces  of  the  Louvre  and 
for  many  churches  and  convents  Much  of  his  work 
has  been  badly  preserved  The  best  of  it  is  now  in 
the  Louvre,  which  contains,  among  others,  his  St 
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Covenant;  the  League  appointed  (June,  1988)  a 
commission  to  govern  the  territory  during  arbitra- 
tion On  June  19,  1934,  it  restored  the  territory  to 
Colombia  Active  U  S.  participation  by  Secretary 
Stimson  with  the  League  established  a  precedent, 
permitting  interference  by  an  international  body 


MIC  uuuvre,   wiucu  coantms,  miiuiiK  uvuoio,  i»w  «t         peruuti/mK   iiiwnrrouuc   uy    <ui  mwruamjuoi 

Paul  Preaching  at  Ephesus  and  episodes  from  the     in  an  area  covered  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Life  of  St  Bruno,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  chalk   Leto   (18'to),  m  Greek  religion,  daughter  of  the 


drawings  in  black  and  white  Essentially  a  reli- 
gious painter.  Le  Suew  is  notable  for  fine  com- 
position and  drawing  and  sincerity  of  expression 
Lesueur  or  Le  Sueur,  Jean  Francois  (aha'  frftswa'), 
1760-1837,  French  composer  He  was  director  of 
music  (1786-88)  at  Notre  Dame  dc  Pans  During 
the  Revolution  his  opeias  La  Cavrrne  (1793)  and 
Paid  et  Virginie  (1794),  with  their  violence  and 
sensationalism,  so  caught  the  .spirit  of  the  time  that 
they  were  enormously  successful  and  often  emu- 
lated On  the  founding  (1796)  of  the  Pans  Con- 
servatoire he  became  an  inspector  and  was  the 
teacher  of  Ambroi&e  Thomas,  Gounod,  and  Berlioz 


Titans  Coeus  and  Phoebe  She  was  loved  by  Zeus, 
and  when  she  was  with  child,  Hera,  jealous  of  her, 
forbade  men  or  gods  to  give  her  aid  Leto  wan- 
dered from  place  to  place  until  she  arrived  at  Delos, 
which  was  then  a  floating  island  Zeus  chained  the 
island  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  so  that  it  would  be 
a  secure  resting  place  Here  Leto  gave  birth  to 
Apollo  and  Artemis  Her  children  were  devoted  to 
her  and  protected  her  They  killed  Niobe  for  boast- 
ing that  she  was  superior  to  Leto  Leto  was  wor- 
shiped only  in  connection  with  her  children.  The 
Romans  called  her  Latona  (lutd'nu) 
Letnnoi,  Greece  see  PYKC.OB 


He  was  composer  to  the  court  chapel  under  both   letter*  see  ALPHABET 

Napoleon  and  Louis  XVIII  lettering,  specialty  in  the  graphic  arts    An  artist 

Le  Suear,  Pierre  Charles  (pv*r'  shkrl'  lu  suur'),  "          " 

c  1657-c  1705.  French  trader  and  explorer  in 
North  America  He  came  to  Canada  c  1679, 
traded  with  the  Sioux  and  the  Ojibwa  and  helped 


anced  letters  than  is  possible  with  type  set  by  hand 
or  machine  Lettering  also  permits  the  advertiser 
to  get  the  exact  degree  of  blackness  needed  to  suit 
the  layout  A  good  lettering  artist  is  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  basic  design  of  letters  to  produce 
a  wide  variety  of  letter  designs,  yet  within  each 
design  keep  all  the  letters  in  harmony  Many 
lettering  artists  have  designed  alphabets  for  type 
founders 

Letteris,  Meir  lu-Levi  (mlr'  ha-la'v€  16ta'rls), 
1800- 1871,  Austrian-Jewish  poet  He  wrote  about 
30  volumes  of  prose  and  poetry  The  poem  called 
Yonah  Homiyah  (the  plaintive  dove]  became  very 
widely  known  ana  is  still  popular  He  is  also  famous 
for  his  Hebrew  version  of  Faust  called  Ben  Abuya 

Letterman,  Jonathan,  1824-72,  Union  army  surgeon 
in  the  Civil  War,  b  Canonsburg,  Pa  ,  grad  Jeffer- 
son (now  Washington  and  Jefferson)  College,  1845, 
and  Jefferson  Medical  College,  1849  Made  medi- 
cal director  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  June, 
1862,  he  ably  organised  its  field  medical  service, 


reproduces  hand-drawn  words,  phrases,  or  sen- 
tences for  reproduction  by  one  of  the  printing 
processes  Lettering  is  used  by  advertising  agencies 

..._    ,.r.  .      and  publishers  for  display  typography  because  the 

to  keep  peace  between  them,  and  built  a  number  of     artist  can  produce  better-spaced  and  better-bal- 

posts  in  the  Old  Northwest,  notably  one  (1693)  at  "  "  '     ' 

La  Pointe  in  the  Apostle  Islands     He  went  to 
France  for  permission  to  exploit  copper  deposits 
When  he  returned  (1700)  via  the  Mississippi  and 
Minnesota  rivers,  he  built  a  post  at  the  Blue  Earth 
nver     The  ore  proved  worthless,  and  he  agaui 
went  to  France  to  secure  new  concessions  but  died 
on  the  return  voyage 

Le  Sueur  (lu  soor'),  city  (pop   2,302),  S  Minn  ,  on 
the  Minnesota  and  N  of  Mankato,  settled  1852 
It  is  a  trade  center  and  pi  ocesses  farm  products 
Leszno   (Ifish'nd),   Ger    Litsa   (It'sa),   town   (pop 
20,820),  Poland,  S  of  Poznan    It  passed  to  Prussia 
in  1793  and  again  in  1815    Chiefly  a  trade  center, 
Leszno  also  has  several  industries,  there  are  lignite 
deposits  in  the  vicinity 

Letcher,  John,  1813-84,  governor  of  Virginia  (1860- 
64),  b    Lexington,   Va ,  grad    Washington  (now 
Washington  and  Jefferson)  College,  1833    He  stud- 
ied law  and  practiced  at  Lexington,  where  he  also 
edited  the  Jacksoruan  Democrat  Valley  Star     In  .    ......    .   _. 

Congress  (1851-59),  he  was  known  as  "Honest      creating  effective  mobile  hospital  and  ambulance 
John"  because  of  his  opposition  to  government  ex-     organizations     Letterman's  system  was  adopted 
travagance.  Letcher  opposed  secession  until,  asked      throughout  the  Union  army  and  is  now  used  by 
to  supply  its  quota  of  troops  for  action  against  the      armies  throughout  the  world    See  his  Medical  Rec~ 
South,  Virginia  seceded    He  thereupon  turned  the     oUections  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  (1866) 
state's  military  forces  and  supplies  over  to  the  Con-   letter  of  credit*  see  CQKDIT,  LETTER  OF 
federacy,  which  he  supported  vigorously  through-    Lettish,  Baltic  language  of  Latvia     It  belongs  to 
out  his  Civil  War  governorship  the  Indo-European  family    See  JLANUUAOU  (table) 

Letchworth,  urban  district  (1931  pop  14,454,  1943   LettUnd.  see  LATVIA 

estimated  pop  17.750),  Hertfordshire,  England,  N   Lettow-Vorbeck  Paul  von  (poul'  fun  IS'td-fdr'bek), 
of  London  It  is  a  planned  industrial  town  or  GARDEN      1870-,   German   general      He  defended   German 
CITY,  founded  by  Sir  Ebenezer  HOWARD  in  1903          East  Africa  during  the  First  World  War 
Le  Telber,  Michel  (meshel'  iu  tttya'),   1603-85,   lettre  de  cachet  (le'tru  du  kasha'),  formerly,  in 
French  statesman    He  was  one  of  Maxann's  mm-      French  law,  private,  sealed  document,  issued  as  a 

communication  from  the  kuig  to  an  individual  or 
particular  group  of  subjects  Theoretically,  the 
kuig  signed,  and  a  secretary  of  state  countersigned, 
the  document,  but  m  later  pra<  tice  the  signature  of 
the  king  was  affixed  by  a  clerk  The  leMre  de  cachet, 
although  of  very  early  origin,  came  into  common 
use  as  an  instrument  of  royal  justice  in  the  10th 
and  17th  cent  An  individual,  imprisoned  or  exiled 
by  a  lettre  de  cachet,  had  no  recourse  The  institu- 
tion was  subjected  to  some  abuse,  particularly  in 
the  18th  cent ,  when  many  leaders  of  revolution- 
ary thought,  including  Voltaire  and  Mir  a  beau, 
were  punished  for  crimes  of  opinion  The  place  of 
imprisonment  sometimes  was  the  BASTILLE  Let- 
tres  de  cachet  were  used  by  the  revolutionaries  as  a 
symbol  of  royal  tyranny  and  were  a  point  of  argu- 
ment at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution 


isters  and  held  several  posts  under  Louis  XIV 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  chancellor  of  France 
He  was  the  father  of  LOUVOIH 
Lethaby,  William  Richard  (18'thuDe),  1857-1931, 
English  architect.  He  was  a  founder  and  first  prin- 
cipal (1893-1911)  of  the  London  County  Council 
Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  and  professor  of 
design  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art  He  was  also  an 
influential  writer  on  architectural  subjects  Besides 
his  important  books  Greek  Buudings  (1908).  Mf- 
diaeval  Art  (1912),  a ~"  " 


,,  and  Architecture  (1912),  he  con 
tributed  to  many  periodicals 

Lethbridge  (leWbrlj),  city  (pop  16,522),  S  Alta , 
on  Oldman  river  near  the  Mont  border  and  SE  of 
Calgary  It  is  the  center  of  one  of  the  largest  coal- 
mining districts  of  Canada,  of  a  ranching  country 

in  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  and  of  an  irrigated  .    

farming  district  It  is  a  distributing  point  for  mm-  They  were  abolished  by  the  Constituent  Assembly 
ing  and  lumbering  camps  to  the  west  and  has  grain  lettuce,  annual  garden  plant  (Lactuca  sativa  and 
elevators,  cereal  mills,  and  knitting  mills  It  is  varieties),  probably  native  to  the  East  Indies  It 
headquarters  for  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  '  ... 

Police  in  Alberta,  and  a  dominion  experimental 
station  and  a  technical  school  are  here  The  reser- 
vation of  the  Blood  Indians  is  southwest  of  the 
city  Founded  by  Sir  A  T  Gait,  it  was  called 
Coalbank  until  1885  In  the  Second  World  War  the 
Canadian  government  established  a  large  artillery 
and  bombing  practice  field  northeast  of  the  city 

Lethe  (le'th€),  [Or  , -oblivion J,  in  Greek  mythology, 
river  of  forgetfulness  in  Hades  The  dead  drank 
from  Lethe  upon  their  arrival  in  the  underworld, 
and  souls  who  were  being  reincarnated  drank  of  its 
waters  upon  their  departure  for  the  world  of  the 


living 
Lethington,  William  Haitian*  of:  see  MAITLAND. 

WILUAM 
Letacit  (latft'aea),  town,  SB  Colombia,  on  the  upper 

Amazon   The  Letecia  region ,  a  narrow  stri  p  of  land 

extending  8  of  the  PUTUMAYO  nver  to  the  Amazon, 


is  not  known  anywhere  in  a  wild  state,  having  been 
in  cultivation  as  a  salad  plant  from  antiquity 
Three  varieties  of  lettuce  are  planted — head  or 
cabbage  lettuce,  the  leaf  or  loose  type,  and  Cos 
lettuce  or  romaine  The  first  forms  a  tight,  crisp 
white  head,  the  second  has  many  more  leaves  and 
a  less  compact  head  which  is  white  toward  its  cen- 
ter only  Cos  lettuce  or  romaine  forms  long,  up- 
right leaves,  which,  according  to  variety,  may  or 
may  not  have  to  be  tied  up  to  blanch  and  form  a 
head  It  is  not  as  commonly  planted  but  is  useful 
where  summers  are  too  hot  for  the  other  two  vane- 
ties.  Since  lettuce  has  come  into  increased  favor  as 
a  source  of  vitamins,  its  culture  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  in  the  United  States,  and  forcing  it  for 
winter  use  IB  becoming  an  extensive  industry,  espe- 
cially near  large  cities  Much  of  the  winter  crop 
cornea  from  Florida  and  California  Market  gar- 
deners sow  the  seed  m  greenhouse*,  setting  out  the 


had  been  confirmed  as  Colombian  territory  by  a  young  plants  m  the  spring,  8  to  12  in  apart  in  a 
treaty  m  1922  between  Colombia  and  Peru    On  rich,  loose  soil    The  plant  is  generally  eaten  as  a 
Sept   1,  1932,  Peruvian  irregulars  seized  it.   Bos-  salad  but  may  be  cooked,  as  it  often  is  in  France, 
tihties  ensued,  and  diplomatic  relations  were  broken  Lerushim  (letu'ahjm)    {Heb., -sharpened),   •pony- 
off    After  Brazil's  conciliatory  efforts  failed,  Co-  moua  ancestor  of  an  Asiatic  tribe.  Gen.  25.3. 
lombift  invoked  Article  15  of  the  League  of  Nations  Leuca*,  Leukas  (both :  Jfl'kOs),  or  L*T*M  (Wfkfis'), 


Wand  (114  sq.  mi.;  pop.  11,000),  off  W  Greece,  in 
the  Ionian  Sea,  one  of  the  IONIAN  ISLANDS.  It  is 
also  known  as  Santa  Maura.  The  chief  town, 
Leukas  (pop.  5,826),  is  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
island.  Leueas  was  colonized  (7th  oent.  B.C.)  by 
Corinth,  with  which  it  sided  m  the  Peloponnesian 
War  It  later  was  the  capital  of  the  Acarnaman 
League  (3d  cent  BC).  Leuoas  was  captured 
(1697)  from  the  Turks  by  the  Venetians,  who  kept 
it  until  1797 

Leucippus  (lusl'pus),  5th  oent  B.C  ,  Greek  philoso- 
pher Aristotle  believed  that  Leucippus  inspired 
the  atomistic  theory  with  which  Democritus  is 
identified  Little  is  known  about  Leucippus 

Leackart,  Karl  Oeorg  Friedrich  Rudolf  (karl'  g&'Ark 
fre'drlkh  roo'ddlf  loi'k&rt),  1823-98,  German 
soologist,  a  founder  of  the  science  of  parasitology. 
He  made  important  discoveries  in  animal  physiol- 
ogy and  in  comparative  morphology  and  classifi- 
cation of  invertebrates.  His  studies  and  writings  on 
parasitic  forms,  including  worms  and  insects,  were 
valuable 

leucocyte:  see  WHITE  CORPUSCLE 

Leucothea  (luk&th'eu),  m  Greek  mythology,  sea 
deity,  with  whom  the  Romans  identified  MATUTA. 
She  had  been  a  mortal,  I  NO 

Leuctrt  (look'tru),  village  of  ancient  Greece,  in 
Boeotia,  7  mi  SW  of  Thebes  Here  the  Spartan 
king  Cleombrotus  was  defeated  by  the  Thebans 
under  EPAMINONDAS  (371  B.C  )  Leuctra,  a  bril- 
liant tactical  success,  was  also  decisive  politically 
m  that  it  etided  Spartan  hegemony. 

Leukas*  see  LKUCAS 

leukemia  (looke'meu),  disease  of  the  bone  marrow  in 
which  there  is  an  abnormal  proliferation  of  white 
blood  cells  (leucocytes)  or  their  precursors  It  is 
generally  thought  to  be  a  malignant  neoplastic  dis- 
ease which  spreads  by  means  of  the  blood  stream 
to  other  organs  It  occurs  in  either  sex  at  any  age 
and  it  may  be  either  chronic  or  acute  The  blood 
picture  is  that  of  an  excessive  number  of  leucocytes 
(the  type  of  leucocyte  or  of  immature  white  blood 
cell  present  m  the  largest  percentage  denotes  the 
type  of  leukemia),  and  a  severe  anemia  is  a  fairly 
constant  finding  The  lymph  nodes  become  en- 
larged, the  spleen  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  liver 
is  always  involved  X-ray  therapy  and  transfusions 
of  whole  blood  relieve  the  symptoms  temporarily 

Leummim  (iSumtm)  [Heb  ,« peoples],  unidentified 
tribal  name  Gen  25  3 

Leuna  (loi'na),  town  (pop  9,918),  in  the  former 
Saxony  prov  of  Prussia,  E  Germany,  near  Merse- 
burg  Here  m  1916  the  first  synthetic  nitrogen 

B'tuit  began  to  operate  after  the  invention  of  tho 
aber  process.  The  town  grew  as  the  center  of  the 
German  synthetic  chemical  industry  The  installa- 
tions, heavily  bombed  in  the  Second  World  War, 
were  subsequently  repaired 

Leuthen  (loi'tun),  village,  Lower  Silesia,  10  mi  W 
of  Breslmi  Here  Frederick  II  won  (1757)  a  bul- 
hant  victory  over  the  Austrians  in  the  Seven 
Years  War 

Leutze,  Emanuel  (loit'su),  1816-68,  American  his- 
torical painter,  b  Germany  In  1859  he  settled  in 
the  United  States,  working  in  Washington  and  New- 
York.  His  pictures  are  chiefly  English  and  Ameri- 
can historical  episodes,  good  in  composition  and 
cha'ractenzation  but  famous  more  for  their  patriotic 
than  aesthetic  value  Ho  also  painted  portraits 
of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  the  landscape 
painter  Worthington  Whittredge  (Metropolitan 
Mus  )  His  works  include  the  mural  painting  on 
the  staircase  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  D  C  , 
Landing  of  the  Norsemen  in  America  and  The  Poet's 
Dream  (Pa.  Acad.  of  the  Fine  Arts) ,  Cromwell's 
Visit  to  Milton  (Corcoran  Gall ),  Princess  Elizabeth 
in  the  Tower  (N.  Y  Public  Library) ,  and  Washing- 
ton Crossing  the  Delaware  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) 

Levant  (luv&nf)  fltal , -last],  collective  name  for 
the  countries  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  Egypt  to,  and  including,  Turkey  The 
divisions  of  the  French  mandate  over  Syria  and 
Lebanon  were  called  the  Levant  States,  and  the 
term  is  still  sometimes  applied  to  those  two  nations 

LevasMur,  fimile  (Pierre  Emile  Levasseur)  (amel' 
luvasur'jpyer'),  1828-1911,  French  economist.  He 
was  noted  especially  for  his  historical  approach  to 
the  study  of  economics  He  studied  at  the  Eoole 
normale  superieure,  Paris,  and  taught  (1868-72) 
economic  history  at  the  College  de  France  before 
becoming  (1872)  professor  of  geography,  history, 
and  economic  statistics.  His  most  famous  works 
are  the  histories  of  the  French  working  class,  H%s- 
toire  des  classes  outnsres  tn  France  depuis  la  con- 
auete  de  Jules  Cesar  jusqu'a  la  revolution  (1859)  and 
Histoire  des  classes  ouvntrts  en  France  depuis  la 
revolution  jusqu'a  nos  jours  (1867).  He  also  wrote 
La  Question  as  I'or  [the  question  of  gold]  (1858),  La 
Population  franchise  (3  vole  ,  1889-92),  and  #w- 
toire  du  commerce  de  la  Prone*  (1911-12) 

Le  Vau,  Louis  (Iwe'lu  v6').  1612-70,  French  archi- 
tect. He  succeeded  (1654)  Jacques  Lemeroier  as 
architect  for  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries.  He  de- 
signed for  Louis  XIV  the  palace  of  Versailles,  ore- 
atmf  a  nucleus  later  completed  by  J.  H.  Mansart. 
Among  his  other  designs  are  the  chateau  of  Vaux- 
le-Vicoime;  the  College  des  Quatre  Nations,  Para, 
now  the  Palais  de  rlrutitut;  and  the  Church  of 


Cross  fftfereaoes  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tfce  key  to  jroeaactotton  fast  safe  t « 


St.  Sulpio*  (1650),  Paris,  the  facade  of  which  was 
later  built  by  Servandom. 

levee  (lft've)  [Fr. -raised],  embankment  along  a 
river  to  prevent  inundation  of  the  flood  plain  by 
high  water.  Levees  are  constructed  by  piling  earth 
on  a  surface  that  has  boon  cleared  of  vegetation  and 
leveled  They  narrow  from  a  broad  base  to  a  level 
crown  on  whic  h  temporary  embankments  or  sacks 
of  soil  can  be  placed  to  prevent  overtopping  by 
unusually  high  waters  Levee  surftu  es  are  usually 
protected  by  vegetation,  notably  Bermuda  gram  A 
low  terrace  of  earth  (banquette)  IH  commonly  add- 
ed on  the  land  Hide  of  high  levees  to  prevent  loss  of 
material  from  the  slope  caused  by  seepage  Sec- 
tions of  levee  exposed  to  strong  wave  or  current 
a<  tion  or  to  long  periods  of  high  water  mav  be  pro- 
tected on  the  river  side  by  plantings  of  willows,  by 
weighted  brush  mattresses,  or  by  concrete  revet- 
ments Ditches  or  drainage  tiles  on  the  water  side 
prevent  saturation  of  the  foundation  Levees  are 
the  oldest  and  the  most  extensively  used  method  of 
preventing  inundation  Piecemeal  building  of 
levee  sections  bv  individual  landowners  and  by 
local  groups  caused  inundation  of  unprotected 
areas.  Since  the  intensity  of  flood  discharge  is  in- 
creased in  a  channel  leveed  on  both  banks  and 
since  silt  deposits  raise  the  level  of  river  beds, 
levees  must  be  built  to  ever  greater  heights,  and 
flood  control  must  be  accomplished  bv  additional 
measures  (see  FLOODS)  and  bv  levee-system  plan- 
ning. Under  such  planning,  se«  tions  of  levees  are 
commonly  set  back  from  the  river  to  form  a  wider 
channel  and  flood  vallev  basins  are  often  divided  by 
cross  levees  to  prevent  inundation  of  large  areas  bv 
a  single  break  The  most  extensive  levee  systems  in 
the  United  States  are  along  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Sacramento  rivers  and  their  tributaries  The  dikes 
of  Holland  are  a  form  of  levee,  and  embankments 
are  used  along  the  Danube,  Vistula,  Po,  and  other 
European  rivers 

level:  see  SPIRIT  LEVEL. 

Levelers,  extremist  English  Puritan  sect  active  at 
the  time  of  the  Puritan  Revolution  The  name  was 
apparently  applied  to  them  in  1047,  in  derision  of 
their  behefa  in  equality  The  leader  of  the  move- 
ment and  its  most  indefatigable  propagandist  was 
John  LILBURNB  The  Levelera  demanded  funda- 
mental constitutional  reform — a  written  constitu- 
tion, a  single,  supreme  representative  body  elected 
by  universal  manhood  suffrage,  and  the  abolition 
of  monarchy  and  noble  privilege  Their  ideals,  far 
in  advance  of  their  time,  TV  ere  thone  of  complete 
religious  and  social  equality  and  a  state  commu- 
nistic in  its  nature  Their  methods  were  those  of 
violent  agitation  and  extensive  pamphleteering 
Lilburne  conducted  much  of  his  campaigning  from 
within  prison  walls,  where  he  was  protected  from 
execution  by  the  strength  of  his  following  The 
movement  was  closely  associated  -with  Cromwell's 
New  Model  Army  and  drew  much  of  its  support 
from  the  military  In  1647  the  army  presented  to 
its  leader  the  3d  Baron  FAIRUX,  the  pamphlet 
Th*  Ca»fl  of  the  Army  Truly  Mated,  advocating  the 
proposed  reforms  Lilburne's  Foundations  of  Fret  - 
dom,  or.  An  Aqrt-ement  of  the  People  (1648)  became 
the  Bible  of  the  cause  Cromwell  constantly  op- 
posed and  finally  (1649)  crushed  the  movement  in 
the  army  Lilburne  and  his  associates  were  tried 
for  treason  (1649)  and  acquitted,  but  the  move- 
ment had  nm  its  course  and  been  vitiated  by  sec- 
tarianism In  1650  a  few  Levelers  led  a  not  of  the 
tenants  of  Epsworth  Manor  to  protest  the  mclosuro 
of  lands  Manv  similar  ladical  politico-religious 
groups  flourished  in  the  same  period — the  Agita- 
tors, the  DIGGERS,  and,  in  the  following  decade,  the 
FIFTH  MONARCHY  MEN  Parallel  movements  of 
Quakers  and  Baptists  have  come  down  to  modern 
times  See  T  C  Pease,  The  Leveller  Movement 
(1916),  11  M  Jones,  Mysticism  and  Democracy  in 
the  English  Commonwealth  (1932),  The  Leveller 
Tracts,  lf>47-1653  (ed  by  William  Haller  and  God- 
frey Davios,  1944) ,  D  M  Wolfe,  ed  ,  Leveller  Mani- 
festoes of  the  Puntan  Revolution  (1944) 

leveling:  see  SURVEYING 

Levelland  at'vftland").  town  (1940  pop  3,091, 
1947  estimated  pop  5,000),  eo  seat  of  Hoekley  co  , 
NW  Texas.  W  of  Lubbock  on  the  Llano  Eatacado, 
founded  1921,  mo  1926  The  area  produces  cotton, 
grains,  truck,  and  recently  much  oil 

Leven,  Alexander  Leslie,  1st  earl  of:  see  LESLIE, 
ALEXANDER 

Ler«n  (le'vun),  burgh  (1931  pop  7,411,  1948  esti- 
mated pop  8,578),  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Leven  river  on  the  Firth  of  Forth 
It  is  a  seaport  and  summer  resort  with  metallurgical 
and  chemical  engineering  works. 

Leven,  Loch  (l&kh)  1  Lake,  11  ^  mi  long,  between 
Inverness-shire  and  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  extend- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  the  Leven  river  to  Loch 
Linnhe  1  Lake,  o  3J^  mi  long,  Kinross-shire, 
Scotland  Its  several  islands  include  Castle  Island, 
with  the  rains  of  the  castle  in  which  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  was  imprisoned  m  1567-68,  and  St  Serf's, 
with  rums  of  an  ancient  priory.  The  Leven  river, 
outlet  of  the  lake,  flows  E  through  Fifeshire  to  the 
Firth  of  Forth. 

Uw,  Charles  James  (1ft 'vur),  1806-72,  Iran  nov- 
elist. After  a  haphazard  education,  he  started 


1125 

practicing  medicine  m  Ireland  (1831).  His  writing 
began  with  Harry  Lorrequer  (1837);  its  popularity 
guaranteed  the  success  of  the  Dublin  University 
Maganne,  which  he  later  edited  (1842-45)  His 
best  novels  appeared  early — Charles  O'Mailey 
(1841),  Arthur  O'Leary  (1844),  Tom  Burke  of  "Ours" 
(1844),  and  The  O'Donoghue  (1846).  Lever  wrote 
chiefly  of  army  life,  m  an  episodic,  loose-jointed 
style  With  Roland  Cashd  (1850)  he  turned  to 
more  careful  plotting  and  character) eation  but  lost 
in  popularity  See  biouraphy  by  Edmund  Downey 
(1906),  Lionel  Stevenson,  Dr  Quicksilver  (1939) 

lever,  simple  MACHINE  consisting  essentially  of  a  bar 
or  rod,  in  diameter  either  uniform  throughout  or 
nonumforrn,  which  is  either  attached  or  supported 
at  some  point  (the  fulcrum)  along  its  length  A 
FORCE  applied  to  a  lever  at  a  point  along  its  length 
tends  to  rotate  it  about  the  fulcrum  in  a  clockwise 
or  a  counterclockwise  direction  It  has  been  found 
by  experiment  that  two  equal  forces  acting  in  op- 
posite directions  and  applied  to  a  uniform  lever  at 
equal  distances  from  the  fulcrum  counteract  each 
other  and  establish  a  state  of  equilibrium  or  balance 
in  the  lever  Experiment  has  also  shown  that  two 
unequal  forces  when  acting  in  opposite  directions 
will  bring  about  equilibrium  when  the  product  of 
the  magnitude  of  one  and  its  effort  arm  or  lever 
aim  (the  perpendicular  distance  of  its  point  of  ap- 
plication fiom  the  fulcrum)  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  other  and  its  effort  arm  In 
physics  the  product  of  a  force  by  its  effort  arm  is 
called  a  moment  of  the  force,  the  general  conclusion 
known  as  the  principle  of  moments  states  that  equi- 
librium is  established  when  the  sum  of  the  mo- 
ments of  the  forces  acting  in  one  direction  (clock- 
wise) is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the 
forces  acting  in  the  other  direction  (counterclock- 
wise) It  is  possible,  as  a  result,  to  overcome  a  very 
large  force  at  a  short  distance  from  the  fulcrum 
with  a  very  small  force  at  a  gteat  distance  from  the 
fulcrum  Archimedes  is  supposed  to  ha\e  boasted, 
with  the  lever  in  mind,  that  given  a  place  to  stand 
upon  he  could  move  the  world  In  the  use  of  a 
small  force  to  overcome  a  large  one  the  lever  finds 
its  many  common  applications  For  example,  the 
crowbar  is  a  practical  application  of  the  lever  The 
fulcrum  is  the  point  upon  which  the  crowbar  rests 
when  being  used  m  prying  loose  some  object,  the 
effort  is  applied  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  ful- 
crum and  is  relatively  small,  the  distance  from  the 
operator's  hands  to  the  fulcrum  IH  the  lever  arm  01 
effort,  arm,  the  object  being  pned  loose  is  the  resist- 
ing force,  or  resistance,  ana  its  distance  from  the 
fuk  rum  is  the  resistance  arm  Spades,  nutcrackers, 
pliers,  scissors,  fire  tongs,  forceps,  the  beam  bal- 
ance, the  wheelbarrow,  and  many  other  common 
tools,  instruments  and  appliances  are  applications 
of  the  principle  of  the  lever  The  human  foi  earm  is 
an  application  of  the  lever,  the  elbow  acting  as  the 
fulcrum,  the  weight  held  in  the  hand  and  being 
lifted  as  the  resistance,  and  the  pull  of  the  muscles 
between  the  elbow  and  the  hand  as  the  effort  In 
general,  levers  are  classed  according  to  the  position 
of  the  fulcrum  in  relation  to  the  effort  and  the  re- 
sistance A  first-class  lever  is  one  in  which  the 
effoit  and  the  resistance  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
fulcrum  (e  g  ,  beam  B \LANCF)  ,  a  second-class  le\cr 
is  one  in  which  the  fulcrum  is  at  one  end,  the  effort 
at  the  other,  and  the  resistance  between  (e  K  , 
wheelbarrow),  and  a  thud-class  lever  is  one  in 
which  the  fulcrum  if.  at  one  end,  the  resistance  at 
the  other,  and  the  effort  between  (e  g  ,  forceps) 

Leverett,  John  (If'vurlt),  1616-74,  American  colo- 
nial governor,  b  Boston,  England  fie  went  to 
Boston,  Mass  ,  with  his  father  in  1633,  hut  retumed 
to  England  to  serve  in  the  parliamentarian  arm\  in 
1644  and  became  a  <  lose  friend  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
He  retumed  to  Boston  (1651),  served  a  term  in  the 
General  Court,  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners sent  to  Maine  to  bring  it  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  and  represented  (1653-62) 
Massachusetts  in  England  On  his  return  to  Mas- 
sachusetts he  served  in  the  General  Court  or  the 
governor's  council  until  1671,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  governor  On  the  death  of  Belhng- 
ham  (1673),  he  became  governor,  he  was  reelected 
until  his  own  death  In  his  administration  he  suc- 
cessfully directed  the  colonial  forces  in  King  Phil- 
ip's War  His  knighthood,  c  1676,  has  not  been 
definitely  established 

Leverrier,  Urbain  Jean  Joseph  (lirh?'  zha'  ahdzeT 
luve'rya  ),  1811-77,  French  astronomer,  discoverer 
of  the  planet  Neptune  In  considering  the  pertur- 
bations of  Uranus,  Leverrier  made  calculations  in- 
dicating the  presence  of  an  unknown  planet  in  an 
orbit  outside  that  of  Uranus  The  same  conclusion 
had  been  reached  by  the  Englishman  J  C  ADAMS 
a  little  earlier,  but  had  not  been  published  Both 
were  honored  as  responsible  for  the  discovery  of 
the  new  planet,  Neptune  In  1854  Levomer  be- 
came director  of  the  Pans  Observatory  His  re- 
vision of  the  planetary  theories  was  completed  in 
1875  He  wrote  a  number  of  valuable  memoirs 

Leveson-Gower,  Sir  Francis:  see  ELLBSMBRB, 
FRANCIS  EGERTON,  IST  BARL  or 

Leveson-Gower,  GranviHe  George:  see  GRANVILLB, 
GRANVILLK  GBOBQB  LEVWON-GOWBR,  2o  EARL 

Leri  (16  M).  1  Son  of  Jacob  and  Leah  and  eponymous 


LEVY 

ancestor  of  the  Levites.  His  name  appears  infre- 
quently—at his  birth,  when  ho  and  Simeon  mas- 
sacred the  Shechemites  out  of  revenge,  when  Jacob 
migrated  to  Egypt,  finally  when  be  is  named  in  the 
prophecy  of  his  father  Gon  2934,  34,  46.11; 
49  5-7  9  See  MATTH KW.  3,  4  Names  m  the  Gospel 
genealogy.  Luke  3  24  29 

Levi,  Carlo  (kar'16  la've),  1902-,  Italian  writer, 
painter,  and  physician,  noted  as  an  anti-Fascist 
leader  Aft**  taking  a  medical  degree,  Levi  de- 
votod  himself  to  painting  He  became  active  i 


pohtu  s  m  the  1920s,  and  his  unpopular  ideas  caused 
his  exile  (1935-36)  to  the  remote  province  of 
Lui  arua  His  experiences  there  he  described  in 


Cristo  HI  e,  fermato  a  Eboli  (1945,  Eng  tr  ,  Chnel 
Stopjxd  at  ElMli,  1947)  While  living  (1939-41)  in 
France  he  wrote  the  essay  Paura  delta  libertd 
(1946,  KriK  tr  ,  Fear  and  Freedom,  1950)  Ho  or- 
ganized and  edited  various  anti-Fascist  periodi- 
cals 

leviathan  (Ifvi'uthp)  [Hebrew],  huge  animal,  pre- 
sumably the  crocodile,  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
Job41,Pss  74  14,  10426,  Isa  27.1.  The  Leviathan 
is  the  work  of  Thomas  HOBBES 

Levi  ben  Gershon   see  GERSONIDES 

Levi-Cmta,  Tullio  (tdol'lyd  la've-che'veta),  1873- 
1942,  Italian  mathematician  He  taught  at  the 
universities  of  Padua  (1898-1919)  and  Rome 
(191 9-38)  and  was  noted  for  his  researches  in  pure 
geometry,  hydrodynamics,  and  absolute  differen- 
tial calculus  (on  which  Einstein's  work  depended  in 
part)  He  wrote  A  Simplified  Presentation  of  Bin- 
stein's  Unified  Field  Equations  (authorized  Eng. 
tr  ,  1929) 

1  evirate  marriage-  see  MARRIAGE 

L6vis,  Francois  Gaston,  due  de  (fraswa'  gastS'  duk' 
du  laves'),  1720-87.  Premh  soldier  Entering  the 
army  in  1735,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  War 
of  the  Austrian  Sue  cession  As  second  ui  command 
to  Monte  aim,  he  was  sent  (1756)  to  Canada,  where 
again  his  record  was  noteworthy  After  Moutealm's 
death,  he  was  commander  (1759-60)  of  the  French 
troops  in  Canada  Levis  defeated  James  Murray 
at  Ste  Fov,  near  Quebec,  but  abandoned  his  siege 
of  Quebec  on  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  Later 
that  vear  (1760)  he  was  forced  to  surrender  Mon- 
treal to  the  British  After  his  return  to  France,  ho 
became  lieutenant  general  (1761),  marshal  (1783), 
and  duke  (1784)  II  1?  Casgram  edited  Levis's 
papers  (12  vols  ,  1889-96)  and  wrote  Montcalm  et 
Lens  (1891) 

Levis  (le'vls  Fr  lave'),  city  (pop  11,991),  S  Que  , 
on  the  St  Lawience  opposite  Quebec  Settled  in 
1647  hy  Guillaume  Couture,  interpreter  between 
Jesuit  missionaries  arid  the  Iroquois,  it  was  named 
foi  the  due  de  Lews  It  was  the  base  (175°)  for 
Wolfe's  feiege  of  Quebec  Lcvis  is  a  port  with  ship- 
building, woodworking,  and  varied  manufactures 
It  is  the  site  of  an  arsenal  and  of  fortifications  built 
in  1865-71  and  in  1914 

levitation  (IPvua'shun),  the  raising  of  a  human  or 
other  bod\  in  the  air  without  mechanical  aid  The 
idea  is  ancient ,  boh  men  both  pagan  and  Christian 
were  reputed  to  have  had  the  power  of  becoming 
light  at  will  and  of  moving  through  the  air  It  is  n 
favonte  manifestation  m  spiritistic  seances  It  is 
also  a  popular  c-onjunng  trick,  the  illusion  being 
produced  by  cle\ei  mechanic ul  or  lighting  arrange- 
ments or  othei  means 

Levites  (IP'-),  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  a  re- 
ligious taste,  descendants  of  Levi,  son  of  Jacob 
Alone  of  the  12  tribes  thev  had  no  allotment  of 
land,  instead  thev  received  revenues  from  certain 
cities,  and  each  cit\  had  its  quota  of  Levites  to  sup- 
port The  priests  weie  of  the  family  of  AARON 
within  the  tube  With  the  unification  of  worship  at 
Jerusalem  the  Levites  became  temple  servants  with 
hereditary  assignments  Later  they  became  teach- 
ers of  the  Law  There  were  three  divisions  of  Lc- 
vites — Kohathites,  Mei  antes,  and  Gershonite^ 
The\  aie  mentioned  constantly  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  Leviticus  is  named  after  them  Ex 
6  16,  3226-28,  3821,  Num  1;  3-5,  8,  Dent  18, 
Joshua  21,  1  Chron  6,  9,  15,  23,  2  Chron  17  8,9, 
19  8-  1 1 ,  20  19-21 ,  23,  Ezra  7  24,  8  20  Anthropol- 
ogy piesents  man\  other  cases  of  hereditary  reli- 
gious cabtes  and  consecrated  families  In  this  light 
man>  of  the  biblical  statements  about  the  Levites 
are  reinterpreted  b>  critics 

Leviticus  (iPvTttkus)  (Latin, -levitical],  book  ofthe 
Old  Testament,  third  of  the  five  books  of  the  Law 
(the  Pentateuch  01  Torah)  ascribed  h\  tradition  to 
Moses  It  is  in  essence  a  collection  of  liturgical 
legislation,  intioduced  in  the  scriptural  sequence 
immediately  after  the  institution  of  public  worship 
at  the  end  of  Exodus  There  are  laws  of  general 
application,  eg,  on  mainage,  morality,  chanty, 
and  so  forth  (18-20)  on  blasphemy  (24),  on  the 
jubilee  vear  (25),  and  on  vows  (27)  The  only  nar- 
rative incident  of  the  book  is  the  destruction  of 
Aaron's  sons  Nadah  and  Abihu  for  violation  of  laws 
after  their  consecration  as  priests  For  critical 
views  on  Leviticus  and  books  concerning  it,  see 
OLD  TKHTAMF  NT 

Levkas-  see  LFIKHS 

Levkosia,  Cyprus  see  NICOSIA, 

levulose :  sec  FRUCTOSE. 

Levy,  Ark    see  NORTH  LITTLB  ROCK. 
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LEVY-BRUHL 

Levy-Brunl,  Lucien  (luayS'lavu-brul'),  1857-1939, 
French  philosopher,  sociologist,  and  ethnologist 
He  watt  professor  at  the  Sorbonne  from  1899  and 
editor  of  the  Revue  philosophiqite  de  la  France  et  de 
Vetranger  His  research  on  the  mentality  of  remote 
peoples  is  outstanding  His  numerous  writings  in- 
clude Ethics  and  Moral  Science  (1903,  Kng  tr  , 
1905),  How  Natives  Think  (1910,  Eng  tr.,  1926), 
Primitive  Mentality  (1922,  Eng  tr  ,  1923),  and 
Primitive*  and  the  tiupei-natural  (1931,  Eng  tr  , 
1935) 

Lewes,  George  Henry  (looTs),  1817-78,  English 
critic  and  author  He  abandoned  busmens,  medi- 
cine, and  acting  before  devoting  himself  to  litera- 
ture and  scientific  philosophy  As  editor  of  the 
Leader  (1850-54)  and  of  the  Foitnightly  Review 
(1865-66),  Lewes  distinguished  himself  as  a  ciitir 
Influenced  b\  C'omte,  he  wrote  Biographical  His- 
tory of  Philosophy  (1845-46),  Comte's  Philosophy  of 
tht-  Sciences  (1853),  The  Physiology  of  Common  Life 
(1859-60),  und  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind  (1874- 
79)  Lewes 's  plays  and  novels  are  forgotten  but  his 
most  noted  work,  the  Life  of  Goethe  (1855),  had  a 
tremendous  success  Having  been  separated  fiom 
his  wife  some  j  ears  earlier,  in  1854  he  began  a  mar- 
riage in  all  but  law  with  George  Eliot,  whose  work 
ho  encouraged  and  influenced  profoundly.  See  A 
T  Kitchel,  George  Lewes  and  George  Eliot  (1933) 
Lewes  (loo'Is,  -lz,  10'-),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  10,784,  1943  estimated  pop  11,960),  county 
town  of  Sussex  East,  England,  S  of  London  and 
on  the  Ouse  near  Nowhaven,  its  port  Lewes  is  a 
farm  center  There  are  rums  of  an  ancient  castle, 
the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  museum,  several 
old  churches,  libraries,  and  science  and  art  schools. 
Archaeological  remains  have  been  found  in  the 
vicmit\  A  pnorv  was  founded  heie  in  1078  b> 
William  de  Warenne  and  Gundrada,  his  wife  In 
1204  Lewes  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  by  Simon  de 
Montfort  over  Heno  III 

Lewes  (loo'Is,  1Q'~),  iesoit  and  deep-sea-fishing  town 
(pop  2,246),  SE  Del  ,  at  the  mouth  of  Delaware 
Bay  NW  of  Rehoboth  Beach,  me  1857  It  is  a 
port  of  entry  The  first  white  settlement  along  the 
Delaware,  named  Swanendael  01  Zwaanendael, 
was  made  heie  by  the  Dutch  in  1631  and  eventually 
passed  to  the  English  There  are  several  18th-cen- 
tury houses  The  Delaware  Breakwater  protects 
the  harbor 

Lewes  (loo'Is,  UV-),  river,  c  300  mi  long,  a  mam 
source  of  the  YUKON  It  is  foimcd  by  streams 
rising  in  N  British  Columbia  and  in  Yukon  terri- 
tory and  flows  NW  to  the  Pelly  at  Fort  Selkirk 
The  Lewes  was  discovered  (1843)  by  Robei  t  Camp- 
bell, of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
Lewis*  For  rulers  thus  named,  see  Louis 
Lewis,  Alfred  Henry,  1858-1914,  American  editor 
and  author,  whose  pseudonym  was  Dan  Qum,  b 
Cleveland  He  was  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Time*  and  later  was  head  (189O-94) 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Hearst  papers 
Afterwards  he  was  a  staff  contributor  to  the  Hearst 
magazines  The  "Wolfville"  stories,  supposedly 
told  by  an  old  cattleman,  are  his  best  fiction — 
Wolfvule  (1897),  Sandburrs  (1900),  Wolf  mile  Days 
(1902).  and  Wolfrille  Nights  (1902) 
Lewis,  Andrew,  1720'-1781,  American  frontiersman 
and  Indian  fighter,  b  Ii  eland  When  a  boy  he 
came  with  his  family  to  settle  near  Staunton,  Va 
He  grew  up  to  be  one  of  the  leading  frontier  Indian 
fighters  In  1754  he  was  with  George  Washington 
at  Fort  Necessity  He  led  an  unsuccessful  expedi- 
tion (the  Sandy  Creek  expedition)  against  the  In- 
diana in  the  Ohio  country  in  1756  and  was  captured 
when  on  the  expedition  of  Gen  John  Forbes  against 
Fort  Duquesne  He  is  best  remembered  for  his  vic- 
tory (1774)  in  Loid  Dunmore's  War  over  the  In- 
dians led  by  Cornplanter  at  Point  Pleasant  (now  in 
West  Virginia)  In  the  American  Revolution  he 
was  a  patriot  leader  and  opposed  Lord  Dunmore 
Lewis,  Cecil  Day  see  DAY  LEWIS,  CECIL 
Lewis.  Clive  Staples,  1898-,  British  writer,  noted  for 
his  eloquent  advocacy  of  Christianity,  b  Belfast, 
Ireland.  He  has  been  fellow  and  tutor  of  English 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  since  1925  Of  his 
books  discussing  religion,  the  best  known  is  The 
Screwtape  Letters  (1942) ,  others  include  Pilgrim's 
Regrets  (1933),  Out  of  the  Silent  Planet  (1938), 
Christian  Behaviour  (1943),  The  Great  Divorce 
(1945) ,  and  Miracles  ( 1947)  He  presents  his  argu- 
ments in  an  intellectual,  witty,  and  modern  manner 
See  Chad  Walsh,  C  S.  Lewis,  Apostle  to  the  Skep- 
tic* (1949) 

Lewis,  Francis,  1713-18027,  American  Revolution- 
ary patriot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, b.  Llandaff ,  Wales,  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  London  He  served  in  the  French  and  In- 
dian War,  was  captured  (1766)  at  Oswego,  and  was 
sent  to  France  Lewis  returned  to  America  and 
later  became  a  member  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress 
(1785)  and  the  Continental  Congress  (1774-79) 
He  died  either  on  Dec  31, 1802,  or  on  Jan  1, 1803 
Lewis,  Sir  George  Cornewall,  1806-63,  English 
statesman  and  man  of  letters  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1831  and  began  his  political  career 
in  the  government  home  office  As  a  Liberal  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  (1847-52)  he  held  various  posts 
in  the  government.  He  served  as  chancellor  of 
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exchequer  (1855-58),  home  secretary  (1859-61), 
and  secretary  of  war  (1861-63).  While  editor 
(1852-55)  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  he  contributed 
many  articles  to  the  publication,  he  was  also  the 
author  of  An  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Formation 
of  the  Romance  Languages  (1835),  Enquiry  into  the 
Credibility  of  the  Early  Roman  History  (1855),  and 
An  Historical  Survey  of  the  Astronomy  of  the 
Ancients  (1862) 

Lewis,  Gilbert  Newton,  1875-1946,  American  chem- 
ist, b  Weymouth,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard  (B  A  , 
1896,  Ph  D  ,  1899)  He  taught  at  Harvard  and  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (1907- 
12)  and  from  1912  was  professor  of  physical  chem- 
istry and  dean  of  the  college  of  chemistry,  Umv  of 
California  He  made  special  studies  in  thermody- 
namics and  atomic  stiucture  and  wrote  Valence  and 
the  Struiture  of  Atoms  and  Molecules  (1923)  and 
Anatomy  of  Science  (1926) 

Lewis,  Isaac  Newton,  1858-1931,  American  aitillcry 
officer  and  mventoi,  b  New  Snlem,  Fayette  co , 
Pa  .  giad  West  Point,  1884  \n  aitillery  officer 
until  his  retirement  in  1913,  ho  invented  (1888)  an 
artillei\  range  finder,  devised  electrical  systems  for 
artillery-fire  control,  and  designed  a  new  quick- 
firing  field  gun  and  mount  He  is  best  rememoeied 
for  invention  (1911)  of  the  first  eflk'ient,portable, 
air-cooled  machine  gun,  the  Lewis  gun  The  U  S 
army  rejected  it,  but  after  retirement  Lewis  went 
to  Europe  and  succeeded  in  getting  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Belgium  to  use  it  In  the  First  World 
War  he  supei  intended  factories  producing  the  gun 
In  1916  the  U  S  aimy  finally  adopted  it 
Lewis,  John  Llewellyn,  1880--,  American  labor  lead- 
er, b  Lucas  co  ,  Iowa,  sou  of  a  Welsh  immigrant 
coal  miner  He  became  a  miner  and  after  1906  rose, 
thiough  the  union  ranks  to  become  president  (1920) 
of  the  UNITKO  MINE  WORKERS  or  AUE.RIC\  Force- 
ful and  determined,  Lewis  fought  vigorously  to 
build  up  the  ximon,  won  the  loyalty  of  the  miners, 
and  thus  consolidated  his  own  power  He  was  one 
of  the  most  important  figures  in  the  AMMUC  \N 
FKDfcRvrioN  OF  LABOR  until,  moved  partly  by  the 
desire  to  unionize  the  mass-production  industries, 
he  split  with  the  A  1-  of  L  and  its  leader,  William 
Green  Taking  several  of  the  largest  unions  with 
him,  Lewis  headed  (1935)  the  now  organization 
(see  CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS)  He 
had  supported  F  D  Roosevelt  for  President  in 
1932  and  had  welcomed  the  New  Deal,  but  cool- 
ness developed  between  Lewis  and  the  President, 
and  in  1940  the  labor  leader  supported  Wendell 
Willkie  for  the  presidency  and  staked  his  C  I  O 
presidency  on  Willkie's  victory  Koosevolt  won, 
and  Lewis  resigned  Iru teasing  antagonism  be- 
tween him  and  PHILIP  MURRAY,  the  new  head  of 
the  C  I  O  ,  led  to  a  break,  and  in  1942  the  United 
Mine  Workers  withdrew  from  the  CIO  Lewis 
kept  his  own  power  In  the  Second  World  War, 
Lewis  was  faced  with  the  hostility  of  the  Wai  Labor 
Board  and  with  unfavorable  public  sentiment  be- 
cause of  the  many  strikes  of  the  coal  miners  in  the 
"no-strike"  period  Though  these  strikes  perhaps 
helped  to  pave  the  way  for  antistnkc  legislation, 
they  did  win  the  demands  of  the  miners  The 
United  Mine  Workers  was  again  joined  (1946)  to 
the  A  F  of  L  ,  but  split  off  (1947;  once  more  in 
dispute  over  means  of  combating  the  restrictive 
Taft-Hartley  Act  Though  failure  to  obey  a  Fed- 
eral court  order  to  end  a  protracted  coal  strike  led 
(1948)  to  a  heavy  hne  for  criminal  contempt  of 
court,  Lev, in  continued  in  1950  his  aggressive  and 
successful  strike  tactics  See  J  A  Wechsler,  Labor 
liaron  (1944),  Saul  Almsky,  John  L  Lewis:  an 
Unauthorized  Jfiography  (1949) 
Lewis,  Matthew  Gregory,  1775-1818,  English  au- 
thor One  of  the  early  horror  writers,  he  was  often 
called  "Monk"  Lewis  from  the  title  of  his  extrav- 
agant thriller  The  Monk  (1796)  In  writing  this 
novel,  Lewis  was  influenced  by  the  Gothic  tales  of 
Ann  Radchffe.  lie  abandoned,  however,  any  pre- 
tense of  a  happy  ending  and  so  far  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  taste  and  decency  that  the  original  ver- 
sion was  never  i  epubhbhed  A  less  offensive  second 
edition  was  popularly  revived  Of  his  horroi 
dramas,  his  best  known  is  The  Castle  Spectre  (1797), 
and  he  is  also  remembered  for  his  gruesome  ballad, 
Aloneo  the  Brave  and  the  Fair  Imogene  With 
Southey  and  Sir  Walter  .Scott  he  compiled  Tales 
of  Terror  (1801) 

Lewis,  Menwether,  1774-1809,  American  explorer, 
b  near  Charlottesville,  Va  He  wa»  a  captain  in 
the  army  and  served  in  a  number  of  Indian  cam- 
paigns before  becoming  (1801)  secretary  to  his 
friend  President  Thomas  Jefferson  He  was  se- 
lected to  head  the  continent-spannmg  LEWIS  AND 
CLARK  EXPEDITION  and  chose  William  CLARK  as 
helper  Upon  that  successful  venture  Lewis's  fame 
rests  In  1807  he  was  made  governor  of  Louisiana 
Territory,  with  headquarters  at  8t  Louis  In  1809 
when  traveling  to  Washington  to  prepare  the  jour- 
nals of  the  expedition  for  publication,  he  died  sud- 
denly— possibly  by  murder — in  a  lonely  inn  on  the 
Natchez  Trace.  See  biography  by  C.  M.  Wilson, 
bibliography  under  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPEDITION. 
Lewis,  Morgan,  1754-1844,  American  general  and 
governor  of  New  York  (1804-7),  b  New  York  city, 
grad.  College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  Univ.), 


1773,  son  of  Francis  LEWIS.  In  the  American 
Revolution  he  served  as  an  aide  to  Gen.  Horatio 
Gates  at  Ticonderoga  and  Saratoga,  After  being 
admitted  (1783)  to  the  bar,  he  served  in  the  state 
assembly  (1789-90, 1792),  as  state  attorney  general 
(1791-92),  and  on  the  state  supreme  court  (1792- 
1804),  being  the  chief  justice  (1801--4)  Lewis 
was  aided  in  his  career  by  his  marriage  to  a 
daughter  of  Robert  R  Livingston.  His  term  an 
governor  was  marred  by  factional  rival  r\ ,  but  ho 
did  much  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  public 
school  s\.itcm  In  1812  he  was  appointed  quarter- 
master general  and,  later,  major  general,  serving 
on  the  Niagara  frontier  in  the  War  of  1812  There 
he  captured  Fort  George  and  commanded  at  the 
battles  of  Sackets  Harbor  and  French  Creek  He 
advanced  the  funds  necessary  for  the  release  of 
American  ptisoners  held  in  Canada  after  the  war 
and  remitted  rents  for  his  tenants  who  had  «er\  ed 
in  the  war  He  was  president  of  the  New  Yoik 
Historical  Society  (1832-36)  and  was  also  a  founder 
of  New  York  Univ.  See  biography  by  Julia  Dela- 
held  (1877) 

Lewis,  Sinclair,  1885-,  American  novelist,  b  Sauk 
Centre,  Minn  ,  grad  Yale,  1907  He  was  a  journal- 
ist and  a  hack  writer  whose  eaily  novels  weie  little 
known  Main  Sired  (1920),  a  satire  on  small-town 
life  in  the  American  Middle  West,  was  sensation- 
ally populai  here  and  abroad  In  his  next  novel, 
tiabbitt  (1922),  he  named  the  typical  Ameucaa 
businessman,  AirowsmUh  (1925)  concerned  a  med- 
ical scientist  and  Elmer  Gantry  (1927)  a  religious 
revivalist,  Dodswotth  (1929)  caricatuied  a  provin- 
cial Ameiican  in  Europe  These  broad-stroke  sa- 
tirical novels  piesented  a  devastating  picture  of  tho 
middle  class  In  1930  Lewis  was  the  first  American 
to  be  awarded  tho  Nobel  Prize  in  Liteiatuie 
Among  hw  othei  works  are  It  Can't  Happin  fit  re 
(1936),  an  anti-fascist  novel,  Coas  Timbtrlane 
(l<)47),  Kingablood  Royal  (1947),  an  angr\  and  un- 
even treatment  of  race  piejudice,  and  sevei  al  pla\  s 
From  1928  to  1942  ho  was  marned  to  Dorothy 
Thompson  See  biography  by  C  C  Van  Doren 
(1933) 

Lewis,  Wyndham  (Percy  Wyndham  Lewis),  18S6-, 
English  writer  and  painter,  b  Maine,  of  English 
parents  AH  leaclei  of  the  artistic  movement  known 
as  vorticism,  he  was  associated  with  Roger  i<  i  v  and 
with  Ezra  Pound,  with  whom  he  edited  the  vorti- 
cist  magazine  Blast  (1914  15)  His  more  conven- 
tional but  htill  dynamic  paintings  of  scenes  sug- 
gested b>  the  First  World  War  gamed  him  wide 
lecogmtion  His  woi  ks  are  in  tho  Tate  Gallei  \  and 
the  Victoua  and  Albert  Museum,  London,  in  the 
Museum  of  Modem  Art,  New  York,  and  m  muse- 
ums of  Detroit,  Otta\^a,  and  Toionto  HI&  no\els 
and  political  or  quasi-philosophical  essay.s,  satirical 
and  often  angry,  include  Tarr  (1918),  Time  atui 
Western  Man  (1918),  The  Art  of  Being  Ruled  (1926). 
Paleface  (1929),  The  Apts  of  God  (1930),  Httlu 
(1931),  and  America  and  Cosmic  Man  (1949) 

Lewis,  Hebrides,  Scotland  see  LEWIS  WITH  HARRIS 

Lewis.  1  Early  name  of  the  SNAKB  river  2  River 
rising  in  the  Cascade  Range,  SW  Wash  ,  and  flow- 


ing generally  southwest  c  95  mi  to  tho  Columbia, 
N W  of  Vancouver  Ariel  Dam  (c  300  ft  high,  c  oiu- 
pleted  m  1931)  forms  Lake  Merwin  (12  nn  Jong) 


Theie  is  also  a  fish  hatcheiy 
Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern  National  Monument    see 

MORRISON  CAVB  ST\TE  PARK 

Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  1803-6,  military  ex- 
ploring expedition  across  the  North  Amei  lean  c  on- 
tinent  Thomas  Jefferson  had  long  consideicxl  tho 
project  of  a  Western  expedition,  and  after  he  l>e- 
came  President  he  contemplated  the  matter  in 
earnest  and  discussed  it  with  his  private  sec  retai  \ , 
Capt  Meriwethei  Lewis  When  Congress  ap- 
proved the  plan  in  1803  and  appropriated  money 
for  it,  Jefferson  named  Lewis  to  head  it,  and  Lewis 
selected  William  Clark  as  his  associate  in  com- 
mand The  purpose  was  to  search  out  a  land  route 
to  the  Pacific  and  to  gather  mfoi  mation  about  the 
Indians  and  the  country  of  the  Far  West  Before 
the  long  march  was  begun,  the  LOUISIAN\  PUR- 
CHASE was  made,  and  the  value  of  a  surve\  of  the 
newly  acquired  lands  was  enhanced  The  men 
were  gathered  and  in  the  winter  of  1803  4  weio 
trained  in  Illinois  across  the  Mississippi  from  St 
Louis,  the  starting  point  In  1804  they  set  out  up 
the  Missouri,  and  the  next  winter  was  spent  at  the 
Mandan  villages  (near  present  Bismarck,  N.Dak  ) 
In  1805  the  hardest  part  of  the  journey  was  made 
After  reaching  the  Three  Forks  of  the  Missouri 
(and  naming  the  throe  branches  after  Jefferson, 
Madison,  and  Gallatm  in  loyalty  to  the  administra- 
tion), they  followed  the  Jefferson  as  fai  as  they 
could  Then  their  Indian  woman  guide,  the  re- 
markable SACAJAWEA  (the  Bird  Woman),  who  was 
of  great  value  to  the  expedition,  helped  to  obtain 
horses  for  them  to  continue  across  the  high  Rockies 
They  crossed,  the  Continental  Divide  at  Lemhi 
Pass  and  went  over  the  Bitterroot  Mts.  through 
Lolo  Pass.  They  had  reached  the  land  of  west- 
ward-flowing rivers,  and  for  part  of  their  way  they 
followed  the  Clearwater  down  to  the  Snake  (long 
called  the  Lewis).  The  Snake  took  them  to  the 
Columbia,  and  they  spent  a  miserable,  rainy  winter 
season  in  a  crude  post,  Fort  Clatsop,  that  they 
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built  on  the  coast,  No  ship  arrived  with  provi- 
sions, and  in  the  spring  the  men  started  back 
across  the  continent.  The  party  split  for  a  time, 
Lewis  taking  a  group  down  the  Marias  river  while 
Clark  and  most  of  the  men  went  down  the  Yellow- 
stone: they  were  reunited  on  the  Missouri  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  The  party  arrived  in 
St  Louis  on  Sent.  23,  1806,  and  were  greeted  with 
much  acclaim.  The  importance  of  the  well-planned, 
well-executed  expedition  was  recognized  at  tho 
time  and  has  never  been  underrated  since.  Though 
it  was  not  the  first  transcontinental  crossing  m  the 
north  (Alexander  Mackenzie  had  long  anticipated 
them  by  his  remarkable  voyage),  it  opened  vast 
new  territories  to  American  knowledge  Its  influ- 
ence on  the  history  of  the  West  is  incalculable  Its 
results  matched  the  efficiency  and  capability  of  its 
leaders  Since  the  journey  was  under  official  aus- 
pices many  records  were  kept  The  first  report  of 
it  to  be  published  appeared  in  a  message  of  Presi- 
dent Jeffeison  in  1806  In  1807  appeared  the  jour- 
nal of  Patrick  Gass,  which  was  several  times  re- 
issued before  the  official  journal  appeared  as  The 
History  of  the  Expedition  under  the  Command  of 
Captains  Lewis  and  Clark  (ed  by  Nicholas  Biddle 
and  revised  by  Paul  Allen,  2  vols  ,  1814)  This  ap- 
peared in  later  editions  by  Elliott  Coues  (4  vols  , 
1893)  and  J  B  McMaster  (1904)  R  G  Thwaites 
edited  a  full  issue  of  Original  Journals  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition  (8  vols  ,  1904  -5)  Thoi  e  have 
been  many  studies  and  monographs  on  the  expedi- 
tion One  of  the  more  recent  general  accounts  is 
John  Bakelesa,  Lewis  and  Clark,  Partners  in  Dis- 
covery (1947) 

Lewisburg  1  Village  (pop  1,126),  SW  Ohio,  WNW 
of  Dayton,  in  a  limestone  quarry  area  2  Borough 
(pop  3,671),  co  seat  of  Union  co  ,  central  Pa  , 
on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquohanna  and  NW 
of  Sunbury,  laid  out  1785,  me  1813  Its  manufac- 
tures include  furniture  and  textiles  It  is  the  seat 
of  Bucknell  Umv  (Baptist,  coeducational,  1846) 
There  is  a  Federal  penitentiary  hero  3  Town 
(pop  3,582),  co  seat  of  Marshall  co ,  central 
Tenn  ,  S  of  Nashville,  me  1837  It  is  a  livestock 
and  dairy  center  James  K  Polk  practiced  law 
hero  Near  by  is  a  U  S  dairv  experiment  station 
4  Trading  town  (pop  1,466),  co  seat  of  Green  brier 
co  ,  S  W  Va  ,  NE  of  Bluefield,  in  a  farm  and  stock- 
raining  section,  me  1782  Groenbner  CoHece 
(junior)  for  women,  Greenbner  Military  School, 
an  old  church  (1796),  and  the  site  of  Fort  Savannah 
(later  Fort  Union)  are  here 

Lewis  Institute  see  ILLINOIS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECH- 
NOLOGY 

lewisite   see  HOIHON  GAS 

Lewisohn,  Ludwig  (loolzou),  1882-,  American 
novelist,  b  Berlin  He  was  converted  to  Christian- 
ity m  his  youth  but  later  became  interested  in 
Zionism  and  reverted  to  Judaism  After  teaching 
German  at  the  Umv  of  Wisconsin  and  at  Ohio 
State  Umv  ,  he  was  (1920-24)  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Nation  His  novels  include  Don  Juan  ( 1923) , 
The  Island  Within  (1928),  Stephen  Escott  (1930), 
and  The  Case  of  Mr  Crump  (1921,  1st  American 
od  ,  1947)  Up  Stream  (1922),  Mid-Channel  (1929), 
and  HaveJi  (1940)  aro  autobiographical  He  has 
also  written  books  of  criticism  arid  studies  of  the 
Jews  and  made  translations  of  Gei  man  works 

Lewtston.  1  City  (pop  10,548),  co  seat  of  Nez 
Perce  co  ,  NW  Idaho,  at  the  junction  of  the  Snake 
and  the  Clearwater  and  at  the  Wash  border 
Lewis  and  Clark  encamped  (1806)  here,  and  near 
by,  at  Lapwai,  Henry  H  Spalding  established 
(1836)  a  mission  (see  WHITMAN,  MARCUS)  and  oper- 
ated the  first  printing  press  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west The  town  was  founded  (1861)  after  gold 
was  discovered  on  the  Clearwator  and  grew  as  a 
supply  and  shipping  center  in  tho  gold  rush  It 
was  the  first  capital  (1863-64)  of  Idaho  Territory 
and  had  the  first  newspaper,  the  Golden  Age  (1862), 
m  Idaho  It  is  the  commercial  and  industrial  cen- 
ter for  a  lumbering,  fruitgrowing,  and  livestock 
region,  and  an  irrigation  project,  Lewwton  Or- 
chards, is  being  developed  near  by  The  Northern 
Idaho  College  of  Education  is  hero  2  Industrial 
city  (pop  38.598),  SW  Maine,  on  the  Androscog- 
gm  (here  crossed  by  several  bridges)  opposite 
Auburn,  settled  1770,  mo  as  a  town  1795,  as  a 
city  1861  The  power  of  a  50-foot  fall  has  supplied 
mills  and  textile  factories  here  from  the  early  1 9th 
cent  ,  bnok,  shoes,  metal,  and  lumber  are  also  pro- 
duced, and  printing  is  done  Bates  College  (co- 
educational, 1863)  is  here  The  city  has  a  large 
state  armory  which  is  the  site  of  the  state  fair- 
grounds 

Niagara  „ , .  . 

mo.  1822  Silica  deposits  are  in  the  area  4 
City  (pop.  1,804),  extreme  N  Utah,  at  the  Idaho 
line;  settled  1870  by  Mormons,  me  1904  The  cen- 
ter of  a  reclaimed  dairy  and  farm  region  of  Cache 
Valley,  it  has  a  beet-sugar  refinery.  The  Bear 
river  battle  monument  near  by  commemorates  an 
Indian  battle  (1863)  won  by  Gen  P  E  CONNOR 

Lewistown.  1  City  (pop.  2,355),  co  seat  of  Fulton  oo  , 
central  111.,  SW  of  Peoria,  m  a  farm  and  coal  area; 
nettled  1821,  mo  1857  It  was  the  home  of  Edgar 
Lee  Masters,  and  tho  territory,  its  people,  and  the 
local  legends  are  sources  of  his  Spoon  River  An- 


3  Village  (pop.  1,280),  W  N  Y ,  on  the 
and  near  Niagara  Falls,  settled  c  1796, 
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thology.  Lincoln  and  Douglas  delivered  speeches 
here  Indian  mounds  near  by  have  yielded  several 
hundred  skeletons  and  a  number  of  artifacts  2 
City  (pop  5,874),  co  seat  of  Fergus  oo  ,  central 
Mont ,  HE  of  Great  Falls,  laid  out  1882,  me  1899 
It  is  the  trading  center  of  the  Judith  Basin,  which 
had  a  gold  rush  after  1880,  later  became  a  prosper- 
ous cattle-ranching  region,  and  after  1910  was 
peopled  by  wheat-farming  pioneers  Lewistown 
also  has  a  petroleum  refinery  3  Industrial  borough 
(pop  13,017),  co  seat  of  Mifflm  co  ,  central  Pa  , 
on  the  Jumata  river  and  NW  of  Harrisburg,  settled 
as  a  trading  post  1754,  laid  out  1790,  me  1811  It 
has  great  metal-products  works  and  produces  ray- 
on, glass  sand,  and  tools  In  the  surrounding  area 
are  farms  and  dames  Fort  Granville,  near  here, 
was  destroyed  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars 

Lewis ville,  town  (pop  1,314),  co  seat  of  Lafayette 
eo  ,  8W  Ark  ,  near  the  Red  River 

Lewis  with  Harris,  island  (825  2  sq  mi  ,  pop 
28,042),  off  NW  Scotland,  most  northerly  of  the 
Outer  Hebrides  The  northern  part,  Lewis,  is  in 
Koss  and  Cromarty  co  ,  and  the  southern  part, 
Harris,  much  the  smaller,  IH  in  Inverness-shire  The 
island  IM  separated  from  the  mainland  of  Scotland 
by  the  Mmch,  c  25  mi  wide  There  are  abrupt 
cliffs  and  deep  indentations  along  the  coast  The 
surface  is  hilly,  especially  m  Harns,  fresh-water 
lakes,  peat  hogs,  marshes,  and  treeless  wasteland 
are  characteristic,  and  little  of  the  land  is  culti- 
vable Fishing  and  stock  raising  are  pursued,  and 
hand-woven  tweeds  are  made  Sportsmen  frequent 
tho  island  The  only  town  of  any  size  is  Stornoway, 
which,  with  Callernish,  Port  of  Ness,  and  Carloway 
acts  as  distributing  center  The  Standing  Stones, 
of  Callermsh,  prehistoric  monument  of  39  stones, 
are  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  circle  in  the  cen- 
ter The  island  is  also  called  Lewis  or  the  Lews 

Lexington  1  City  (pop  1,284),  central  111  ,  E  of 
Peoria,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  1828,  me  1867  2 
City  (pop  49,304),  co  seat  of  Fayette  co ,  N 
central  Ky  ,  SE  of  Frankfort,  in  the  heart  of  the 
bluegrass  region,  founded  1779,  chartered  1782, 
me  1832  The  city  is  the  outstanding  center  in  the 
country  for  tho  raising  of  thoroughbred  horses  and 
is  an  important  market  for  tobacco  and  bluegrass 
seed  It  is  a  railroad  shipping  point  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  E  Kentucky  and  has  railroad  shops,  meat- 
packing plants,  distilleries,  and  other  industries 
The  city  was  named  in  1775  by  a  group  of  hunters 
(including  Simon  Kenton)  encamped  on  the  site 
TV  hen  they  heard  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton The  Umv  of  Kentucky  (see  KENTUCKY, 
UNIVERSITY  OF),  TRAVSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  and 
College  of  the  Bible  are  among  the  city's  education- 
al institutions  Other  places  of  interest  are 
"Ashland,"  the  home  of  Henry  Clay  (designed  by 
Latrobe  in  1806  and  rebuilt  of  the  original  materi- 
als in  the  1850s),  "Hopemont,"  the  home  of  John 
Hunt  Morgan  (1811),  the  Thomas  Hart  house 
(1794),  the  home  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  and  the 
library,  which  has  a  file  of  the  Kentucky  Gazette, 
founded  by  John  BRADFORD  in  1787  Lexington 
cemetery  contains  the  graves  of  Henry  Clay,  J  H 
Morgan,  J  C  Breckmndge,  and  James  Lane  Al- 
len A  U  S  hospital  and  farm  for  tho  treatment  of 
dnig  addicts,  a  U  S  veterans'  hospital,  and  a  state 
hospital  for  the  insane  (1824)  are  here  A  national 
cemetery  is  near  by  See  Federal  \\  nters'  Project, 
Lexington  and  the  Bluegrass  Countrj/  (1938)  3 
Residential  town  (pop  13,187),  E  Mass,  NW  of 
Boston,  settled  c  1640,  me  1713  On  April  19, 
1775,  the  first  battle  of  the  Revolution  (soo 
LEXINGTON  AND  CONCORD.  BATTLES  OF)  was  fought 
here  Tho  site  is  marked  by  a  monument  on  the 
triangular  green,  around  which  are  several  17th- 
century  houses  and  an  old  burying  ground  The 
first  state  normal  school  in  the  country  was  es- 
tablished hero  in  1839  See  F  S  Piper,  Lexington, 
the  Birthplace  of  American  Liberty  (rev  od  ,  1934) 
4  City  (pop  2,930),  co  seat  of  Holmes  co  ,  central 
Miss  ,  N  of  Jackson  and  on  Black  Creek,  me  1836 
It  has  sawmills  and  sand  quarries  and  ships  cotton 
and  dairy  products  5  City  (pop  5,341),  co  seat 
of  Lafayette  co  ,  W  Mo  ,  on  the  Missouri  and  E  of 
Kansas  City,  in  a  coal  and  farm  area,  laid  out 
1822,  me  1845  In  the  Cml  War  the  citj ,  with  its 
Union  garrison,  was  besieged  and  captured  (Sept  , 
1861)  by  Missouri  militia  under  Gen  Sterling 
Price  The  courthouse,  dating  from  1847,  and 
other  ante-bellum  buildings  are  among  the  points 
of  interest  Wentworth  Military  Academy  is  here 
•  City  (pop  3,688),  co  seat  of  Dawson  co  ,  S 
Nebr  ,  on  the  Platte  river  and  SE  of  North  Platte 
Laid  out  in  1872  and  named  Plum  Creek  to  com- 
memorate a  camping  spot  on  the  old  Oregon  Trail, 
it  was  renamed  in  1H89  In  an  alfalfa  region,  it  is 
the  center  of  an  irrigation  and  power  project  7 
City  (pop  10,550),  co  seat  of  Davidson  co  ,  cen- 
tral N  C  ,  S  of  Winston-Salem  in  the*  Yadkm  val- 
ley, settled  1775,  mo  1828  It  has  flour,  lumber, 
and  cotton  mills  8  Farm  trade  town  (pop  1,084), 
8  central  Okla  ,  on  tho  Canadian  river  and  SE  of 
Oklahoma  City,  settled  1889  on  t*)e  site  of  an  old 
military  and  trading  post  9  Textile  town  (pop 
1,033),  co  seat  of  Lexington  co  ,  W  central  S  C  , 
W  of  Columbia,  in  a  farm  area  The  Saluda  is 
dammed  near  by  to  supply  hydroelectric  power, 
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the  dam  forms  Lake  Murray  10  Town  (pop 
2,526),  co  seat  of  Henderson  co  ,  W  Tenn  ,  E  of 
Jackson,  m  a  fertile  area  11  Town  (pop.  3,914), 
western  Va  ,  in  tho  Shenandoah  Valley  NNE  of 
Roanoke,  m  a  beautiful  farm  area  not  far  from 
Natural  Bridge,  laid  out  1777,  me  1841,  reinc 
1874  In  1864  it  was  bombarded  and  partially 
burned  by  Gen  David  Hunter  The  courthouse 
of  Rockbridge  co  is  here  On  the  campus  of  WASH- 
INGTON AND  LEE  UNIVERSITY  is  the  tomb  of  Robert 
E  Loo  Stonewall  Jackson,  who  taught  at  VIRGINIA 
MILITARY  INSTITUTE  here,  is  buried  in  Lexington 
cemetery  See  Henry  Bolcy,  Lexington  in  Old  Vir- 
ginia (1916) 

Lexington  and  Concord,  battles  of,  the  opening  en- 
gagements of  the  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  Apiil 
19,  1775  Gen  Thomas  GAGE,  in  the  midst  of 
unrest  caused  by  the  INTOLERABLE  ACTS,  sought 
to  avoid  armed  rebellion  by  sending  a  column  of 
royal  infantry  under  Major  John  PITCAIBN  from 
Boston  to  capture  colonial  military  stores  at  Con- 
cord News  of  his  plan  was  dispatched  to  the 
countryside  by  Paul  Revere,  William  Dawes,  and 
Samuel  Prcscott  The  column  reaching  Lexington, 
came  upon  a  group  of  mihtia  (the  minutemen) 
After  a  brief  exchange  of  shots  in  which  several 
Americans  weio  killed,  the  colonials  withdrew  and 
the  British  continued  to  Concord  Here  they  de- 
stroyed some  military  supplies,  fought  another  en- 
gagement and  began  a  harried  withdrawal  to  Bos- 
ton, which  cost  them  over  200  casualties 

Leyden,  Lucas  van   see  LITAS  VAN  LEYDEN 

Leyden,  Netherlands   see  LEIDEN 

Leyden  jar,  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  electrical 
CONDENSER,  originated  at  the  Umv  of  Leiden  in 
the  middle  of  tho  ISth  <  ent  It  consists  today  of 
a  glass  jar  partially  coated  inside  and  out  with  tin 
foil  and  closed  by  a  stopper  which  is  made  of  some 
nonconducting  material  such  as  wood  and  which 
is  punctured  by  a  brass  rod  knobbed  at  one  end 
and  at  the  other  connected  to  the  inner  layer  of 
foil  by  a  small  brass  chain  Today  other  forms  of 
condensers  arc  much  more  commonly  employed 
commercially,  tho  Leyden  jar  remaining  in  use 
chieflv  m  the  laboratory  for  experimental  use 

Leyland,  John   see  LELAVD,  JOHN 

Leys,  Hendnk,  Baron  (heu'drlk,  Its').  1815-69, 
Belgian  historical  and  genre  painter  He  studied 
with  Wapper*  (in  Antwerp)  and  in  Paris  and  early 
achieved  a  high  reputation  Ho  is  remembered 
chiefly  for  his  historical  paintings,  such  as  Charlet 
V  Entering  Antwerp  (Brussels)  and  Lucas  Cranach 
Painting  Luther  (Vanderbilt  Coll  ,  New  York),  and 
for  his  frescoes  decorating  the  town  hall  in  Ant- 
werp He  was  a  member  of  tho  Brussels  Academy 

Leysm  (H'zm),  resort  village  (resident  pop  3,240), 
Vaud  canton,  Switzerland,  with  sonatoriuins  foi 
tubercular  diseases 

Leyte  (la'te,  la'ta),  island  (2,785  sq  mi  ,  pop 
835.532),  one.  of  the  Visa  van  Islands,  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  It  is  just  SW  of  Samar  across  Leyte 
Gulf  and  the  Samar  Sea  The  fertile  island  pro- 
duces sugar  cane,  rice,  hemp,  and  corn  and  has  de- 
posits of  manganese,  oil,  and  sulphur.  Tho  princi- 
pal towns  are  Tacloban  and  Ormoc  During  the 
Second  World  War,  Leyte  was  occupied  by  the 
Japanese  in  early  1942,  m  the  decisive  battle  of 
Leyto  Gulf  (Oct  ,  1944),  US  forces  defeated  the 
Japanese  and  a  few  months  later  regained  control 
of  the  entire  island  Leyte  prov  (3,084  sq  mi  , 
1948  pop  1,006,891)  comprises  Leyte  and  offshore 
islands,  with  the  capital  at  Tacloban 

Leyton  (l&'tun),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop 
128,313,  1947  estimated  pop  106,830),  Essex, 
England  It  is  a  northeastern  residential  suburb  of 
London 

leze  majesty   bee  i,t  sr  MAJKST\ 

Lhasa  (la'su,  la'su),  city  (pop  c  60,000),  capital 
of  Tibet  It  is  near  the  Tsangpo  (Brahmaputra) 
river  at  an  altitude  of  c  11,800  ft  A  largo  percent- 
age of  the  inhabitants  are  Lamaist  monks,  and  the 
city  is  the  center  of  LAMAIBM  Tho  diverse  popula- 
tion is  drawn  from  India,  Mongolia,  and  China,  a& 
well  as  from  Tibet  Most  of  Lhasa  is  ill-built,  but 
there  are  impressive  religious  edifices  On  a  near-by 
hill,  backed  by  lofty  mountains  m  the  distance, 
stands  the  Potala,  the  palace  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  a 
gigantic  block  of  buildings  tune  stories  high,  white- 
washed save  for  tho  central  portion,  which  is  red. 
and  surmounted  by  gilded  roofs  and  towers  It  haw 
reception  rooms,  chapels,  and  quarters  for  thou- 
sands of  monks  A  smaller  palace  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  is  set  m  the  beautifully  wooded  grounds  of 
the  Jewel  Park  Near  the  city  if>  the  Drepung  mon- 
astery, one  of  the  largest  in  tho  world  The  holiest 
temple  in  Lhasa,  unimpressive  from  the  outside,  is 
the  Jokang,  w  hich  contains  a  jeweled  image  of  the 
young  Buddha  The  14th  Dalai  Lama,  a  six-year- 
old  peasant  boy,  was  installed  in  Lhasa  in  Feb., 
1940  Several  Western  travelers  have  recorded 
their  impressions  of  the  city,  jealously  guarded 
from  foreigners  and  called  the  Forbidden  City.  The 
name  also  appears  as  Lasba  See  F.  8  Chapman, 
Lhasa  (1939),  Theos  Bernard,  Penthouse  of  the 
Gods  (1939) 

Lhasa  terrier:  see  TERRIER 

Lhermitte,  L6on  Augustin  (1&5'  dguste'  lenneV), 
1844-1925,  French  genre  painter  and  etcher  He 
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is  best  known  for  his  pointings  of  rustic  life  and  his 
representations  of  Christ  with  peasants  m  modern 
dress  Characterise  are  The  Fnend  of  the  Lowly 
(Mus  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston) ,  Among  the  Lowly  and 
The  Vintage  (Metropolitan  Mus),  and  Harvesters' 
Wages  (Luxembourg  MUM  ,  Pans). 
L'Hdpital  01  L'HospiUl,  Michel  de  (both  meshol' 
dii  lopetal'),  c  1606-1573,  chancellor  of  France 
under  CATHBRINB  DI/  Mwoici  He  was  Catherine's 
chief  collaborator  in  the  policy  of  religious  tolera- 
tion which  she  followed  during  most  of  her  early 
administration  lie  favored,  although  he  did  not 
originate,  the  Edict  of  Romorantin  (1560),  which 
deprived  the  secular  courts  of  jurisdiction  m  cases 
involving  religion,  and  he  was  responsible  for  the 
edicta  granting;  liberty  of  conscience  (1561)  and  re- 
stricted liberty  of  worship  (1562)  He  withdrew 
from  court  during  the  first  War  of  Religion  (1562- 
63),  but  subsequently  returned  to  power  and  in 
1566  was  the  author  of  important  judicial  reforms 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  second  War  of  Religion 
(1567),  he  was  forced  out  of  office  by  Charles  and 
Henri  de  GUISE  In  his  retirement  he  composed 
much  Latin  poetrv 

Li,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  LITHIUM 
Liao  (lyou),  river,  c  800  mi  long,  rising  m  W  Jehol 
pi  ov ,  China,  and  flowing  £  through  Jehol  and 
LuiopeJ  provs  and  8  thiough  Liaoning  prov  to 
empty  into  the  Pohai  at  Yingkow  The  Liao  is 
navigable  in  the  final  400  mi  of  its  course 
Liaoning  or  Liao-ning  (lyou'nlng'),  province  (26,372 
•MI  mi  ,  pop  9,943,315),  NE  China,  on  the  Pohai 
and  Korea  Bay  The  capital  is  Mukden  Luao- 
ning,  a  portion  of  Manchuria,  was  created  in  1945 
out  of  the  southwestern  section  of  a  former  prov* 
nice  also  called  Liaoning  The  Liaotung  peninsula 
occupies  one  third  of  the  province  Rainfall  is  ade- 
quate in  Liaoning,  but  the  long,  severe  winters  per- 
mit only  one  harvest  annually  Soybeans  are  the 
major  crop,  and  millet,  kaoliang,  com,  barley, 
wheat,  and  flax  are  also  grown  Coal  and  iron  are 
abundant  in  the  mountainous  areas  which  make  up 
most  of  the  province,  copper  and  asbestos  are  found 
in  lesser  quantity  The  Liao  river,  which  crosses 
Liaoninc,  la  navigable,  and  a  fairly  extensive  rail 
net,  including  sections  of  the  South  Manchurian 
RR,  connect*  the  interior  with  the  ports  along  the 
coast  (efiOO  mi.  long),  including  Port  Arthur, 
TaheA  (Dairen),  and  Hulutao  Liaomng's  fine  har- 
bors were  long  coveted  by  Russia  and  Japan  for 
their  strategic  position  In  1898  Russia  acquired  a 
25-year  lease  of  Kwantuug,  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Liaotung  peninsula  After  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  (1904-5),  Japan  took  this  territory  and  held 
it  until  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  when 
approximately  the  same  area  was  made  the  Port 
Arthur  Naval  Base  District,  under  joint  Soviet  and 
Chinese  operation 

Liaopei  or  Liao-pei  (lyou'bfl/),  province  (46.Q49  sq. 
mi  ,  pop.  4,904,399),  NE  China  The  capital  is 
Liaoyuan.  Liaopei  is  a  portion  of  Manchuria  It 
was  created  in  1945,  largely  out  of  the  northwest 
section  of  the  former  province  of  Liaounig.  Liaopei 
consists  almost  entirely  of  a  level  plain  The  people 
farm  and  raise  livestock  Soybeans  are  the  chief 
crop,  wheat,  corn,  millet,  and  kaoliang,  are  also 
grown.  Fairly  good  communications  are  provided 
by  a  railroad  network,  which  connects  with  the 
major  Manehunan.  ports,  and  by  the  navigable 
Liao  river,  which  crosses  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  province. 

Liaotuag,  peninsula,  China  sec  LIAONING 
Uaoyang  or  Liao-yang  (lyou'yaug'),  city  (pop. 
100,165),  NE  Liaoning  prov ,  China  It  contains 
several  Buddhist  temples  built  in  the  11th  cent 
The  city  is  a  commercial  center  on  the  South 
Manchurian  RR 

Liaoytiaa  or  Liao-yiian  (lyou'yuilti').  city  and  coun- 
ty (pop.  191,910),  Liaopei  prov  ,  China  The  city 
is  the  capital  of  the  province.  It  is  a  railroad 
junction. 

Liaqoat  AU  Kite*  (l&i'kut  u'le  kan'),  1895-.  political 
leader  of  Pakistan,  educated  at  Aligarh  Moslem 
Univ.  and  at  Oxford  In  1922  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  served  (1926-40)  in  the  United  Provs 
legislative  oouncil  and  for  a  time  was  its  deputy 
president.  A  member  of  the  Moslem  League  after 
1923,  he  represented  that  organization  in  the 
Central  Legislative  Assembly  of  India  from  1940 
to  1946.  In  1MB  he  wns  appointed  leader  of  the 
Moslem  League  in  the  interim  Indian  government 
organised  by  the  British  to  prepare  the  way  for 
India's  independence.  With  the  creation  of  Pakis- 
tan (Aug.,  1947)  he  became  prime  minister  and 
minister  of  defense  of  the  new  dominion, 
Liard  (le'trd*),  river,  e.600  mi  long,  a  tributary  of 
the  Mackensie  It  rises  in  8E  Yukon,  not  far  from 
the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon  river,  and  flows  south 
and  east  m  a  curve  through  N  British  Columbia, 
passing  through  the  mam  range  of  the  Rooky  Mts  , 
thence  northeast  through  densely  wooded  country 
to  the  Mackenflie,  which  it  enter*  at  Fort  Sunpeoa. 
It  10  navigable  to  Fort  Laard,  an  old  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  post,  c  166  mi  from  its  mouth. 
Libcnus:  see  LEBANON 
Libau,  Latvia,  see  LIEPAJA. 

Libby,  city  (pop  1,837),  oo.  seat  of  Lincoln  co.» 
extreme  NW  Moat.,  on  the  Kootenai  river  new  the 
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Cabinet  Mts  ;  inc.  1910.  Founded  as  a  gold-mining 
town  in  the  1860s,  it  still  has  mining  but  la  pri- 
marily a  lumbering  center,  with  a  large  sawmill 
Libby  Prison,  for  captured  Union  officeis  in  the 
Civil  War,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  formerly  a  tobacco 
warehouse  Living  conditions  were  extremely  bad, 
the  food,  sometimes  lacking  altogether,  was  poor 
and  sanitation  practically  nonexistent.  Thousands 
died  here  Except  for  ANDKRBONVILUB  PRISON, 
Ga  ,  it  was  the  most  notorious  in  the  Confederacy 
libel  and  slander,  in  law,  types  of  defamation. 
Libel  is  a  def  amator>  statement  m  some  permanent 
form,  eg,  a  writing  or  a  derogatory  picture 
Slander  is  defamation  by  word  of  mouth,  by  ges- 
ture, or  the  like  The  offenses  are  alike  in  several 
respects  The  defamation — essentially  exposure 
to  hatred,  contempt,  ridicule,  or  pecuniary  loss — 
must  directly  affect  a  living  person  It  must  be 
published,  i  e  ,  revealed  to  some  one  besides  the 
subject  of  the  attack  It  is  no  defense  that  the 
defendant  merely  repeated  but  did  not  originate 
the  defamation  The  plaintiff  is  required  to  prove 
the  colloquium  (circumstances  of  utterance  show- 
ing that  the  statement  was  directed  against  him 
specifically)  and,  when  necessary,  the  innuendo 
(the  factors  making  an  apparently  innocent  state- 
ment defamatory)  The  requirement  of  colloquium 
makes  unactionable  defamation  of  a  large  group, 
e  g  .  Jews  or  lawyers  Generally  truth  is  an  absolute 
defense  in  a  suit  for  defamation  Even  if  a  false  de- 
famatory statement  is  made,  a  defendant  who  is  in- 
nocent of  malicious  intent  may  claim  a  privilege  in 
some  circumstances,  e  g ,  a  credit-rating  agency 
making  an  erroneous  report  Libel  and  slander  are 
quite  different  in  their  procedural  consequences 
Any  libel  is  deemed  injurious  and  gives  immediate 
ground  for  suit  However,  only  certain  types  of 
statements  are  slanderous  per  so  so  as  not  to  re- 
quire proof  of  damages,  these  are  imputation  of 
crime,  of  loathsome  disease,  of  professional  or  oc- 
cupational incapacity,  or  of  unrhastity  in  a  woman 
If  the  alleged  slander  falls  into  some  other  category, 
there  may  not  be  any  recovery  unless  the  loss  caused 
by  the  injury  is  proved  The  award  to  the  success- 
ful plaintiff  in  a  suit  for  defamation  will  usually  in- 
clude punitive,  as  well  as  compensatory,  DAMAGES 
if  the  defendant  willfully  bed  or  published  the 
defamation  repeatedly  In  recent  years  the  dis- 
tinction between  libel  and  slander  and  the  immu- 
nity from  suit  of  those  who  commit  group  defama- 
tion have  been  much  criticized  There  is  also 
judicial  disagreement  as  to  whether  oral  defama- 
tion widely  diffused  by  radio  or  television  is  libel 
or  slander.  For  criminal,  or  seditious,  libel,  see 
PRESS,  FREEDOM  OF  TUB.  See  Philip  Wittenberg, 
Dangerow  Words '  a.  Guide  to  the  Law  of  Libel  (1947). 
Liber  (H'bur)  (Latin, -free],  in  Roman  religion, 
god  of  fertility  and  wine.  He  was  usually  identified 
with  Bacchus,  the  Greek  Dionysus  His  consort 
Libera  (ll'buru)  was  identified  with  Persephone  or 
Ariadne  Although  Liber  and  Libera  were  rustic 
deities,  they  had  a  famous  cult  on  the  Aventme 
Hill  in  Rome  in  connet  tiou  with  Ceres  The  festival 
LIBERAL.)  A  was  celebrated  in  their  honor 
Liberal,  city  (pop  4,410),  co  seat  of  Seward  co  ,  8W 
Kansas,  near  the  Okla  line,  me  1888  It  is  the 
trade  center  of  a  graamg  and  agricultural  area, 
and  dairy  products  are  made.  Gas  fields  are  in 
the  region. 

liberal  arts,  term  originally  used  to  designate  the 
arts  or  studies  suited  to  freemen  It  was  applied 
in  the  Middle  Ages  to  seven  branches  of  learning, 
the  trivium  of  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric  and  the 
quadnvium  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy, 
and  music  The  study  of  the  trivmro  led  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  and  the  quadnvium  to  the 
Master  of  Arts  The  broad  Renaissance  interpre- 
tation of  the  liberal  arts  as  thos«  studies  which  im- 
part/ a  liberal,  as  opposed  to  a  vocational  or  spe- 
cialized, education  corresponds  more  nearly  to  that 
of  the  modern  undergraduate  college  of  liberal  arts, 
which  has  an  extensive  and  flexible  curriculum 
See  Abraham  Flexnor,  Universities  American,  Eng- 
lish, German  (1930) ,  Patricia  Beesley,  Remvat  of  the 
Humanities  in  American  Education  (1940),  Mark 
Van  Doren,  Liberal.  Education  (1943) ,  Jacques  Bar- 
zun,  The  Teacher  in  America  (1946) ,  Harvard  Com- 
mittee, General  Education  m  a  Free  Society  (1946) ; 
writings  of  Robert  Maynard  HUTCHINS 
Liberate  da  Verona  (lebara'la  dd  varo'na),  b  c.1445, 
d.1526  or  1529,  Italian  painter  of  the  Veronese 
school,  whose  name  was  Liberate  di  Jacopo  della 
Biava  He  waa  employed  at  Monte  Oliveto  near 
Siena  as  a  miniature  painter  and  illustrator  of 
liturgical  books  (some  of  which  are  now  preserved 
at  Chiusi)  and  in  the  cathedral  of  Siena.  Return- 
ing (c  1488)  to  Verona,  he  took  up  fresco  and  oil 
painting  His  earlier  paintings  are  executed  in  a 
meticulous  and  minute  style,  but  his  later  works  are 
more  broadly  treated,  apparently  under  the  in- 
fluence of  'Mantegna.  Notable  examples  are 
Madonna  with  Sainte,  his  earliest  known  painting; 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  (cathedral,  Verona) .  a  ore- 
del  U.  with  a  tfotwfe,  Epiphany,  and  Death  of  the 
Virgin  (Episcopal  Palace,  Verona),  Glory  of  St. 
Anthony  (San  Fcrrao,  Verona) ;  St.  Sebastian  (Brera, 
Milan) ;  and  Entombment  ojChritt  (Santo  Anaatasia, 
Verona). 


Ubaralia  (Ubura'ieu).  in  Roman  religion,  festival  of 
Liber  am*  Libera.  It  waa  held  on  March  17  and 
was  a  festival  of  great  rejoicing  and  freedom,  like 
the  BACCHANALIA  and  DIONVSIA.  Roman  youths 
generally  first  assumed  the  toga  virilie  (woo  TOO  A) 
at  this  time. 

liberalism,  word  used  to  describe  the  principles 
and  methods  of  those  who  favor  greater  freedom  ui 
political  and  religious  matters.  In  practical  terms 
it  connotes  social  reform  and  political  democracy, 
and  the  liberal  method  is  that  of  gradual  change 
and  improvement  At  various  times  liberate  have 
advocated  the  abolition  of  slavery,  freedom  from 
ecclesiastical  authority,  universal  suffrage,  govern- 
ment responsibility  to  the  people,  and  mainte- 
nance of  civil  liberties  In  these  different  fields 
liberals  have  occupied  middle  ground  between 
conservatives,  who  wish  to  maintain  the  status 
quo,  and  radicals,  who  desire  to  make  revolutionary 
changes  in  the  existing  order.  The  classic  develop- 
ment of  political  liberalism  took  place  in  England 
after  the  Industrial  Revolution.  The  Whigs  and, 
after  1830,  the  Liberal  party  undertook  to  repeal 
the  mercantilist  laws  (see  MERCANTILISM)  that 
hampered  the  growth  of  manufacturing  and  trade 
Its  watchwords  were  free  trade  and  free  enterprise 
in  general  as  against  the  vested  interests  of  the 
landed  gentry  The  new  laws  generally  embodied 
the  print  iples  of  LAISSEZ  >  AIHB  or  economic  liberal- 
ism held  by  the  so-called  MANCHESTER  SCHOOL 
Inspired  by  the  writings  of  Adam  Smith,  Jerenn 
Bentham,  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  industrialists 
and  merchants  were  prominent  in  the  liberal  move- 
ment Under  such  statesmen  as  Gladstone  liberal 
ideas  dominated  British  politics  for  more  than  half 
a  century  After  1880  liberal  political  parties  in 
Europe  began  to  lose  ground  to  socialist  and 
labor  parties.  Liberal  thinkers  such  as  T  H  Green 
and  L  T  Hobhouse  began  to  favor  the  restoration 
of  state  control  to  cope  with  the  huge  combinations 
of  capital  which  had  resulted  from  the  operation 
of  free  enterprise  Early  in  the  20th  tent  political 
liberals  such  as  Llojd  George  followed  a  program 
of  radical  reform  that  many  regarded  as  socialistic 
In  France,  Spam,  and  Italy  liberalism  connotes 
primarily  ariticlencahsm  Modern  liberal  have 
come  to  favor  as  thoir  cardinal  tenet  the  froe 
development  of  all  for<  ea  in  the  community  and 
such  a  balance  of  these  fortes  an  will  prevent  anv 

froup  or  class  from  dominating  the  community 
n  the  United  States  the  word  progrtssive  has  been 
used  more  or  less  us  .t  synonym  of  liberal  Many, 
especially  m  the  United  States,  who  in  other  re- 
spects are  extremely  conservative,  call  themselves 
liberals  because  they  advocate  the  19th-century 
principles  of  competition  and  free  enterprise.  Sec 
Guido  de  Ruggiero,  History  of  Euroftean  Lilwraluim 
(Eng  tr ,  1927),  John  Uewev,  Liberalism  and 
Social  Action  (1935),  H  J  Laski,  The  Rite  of 
Liberalism  (1936),  J.  J  Snundors,  The  Age  of 
Revolution  (19491 

Liberal  party,  in  British  history,  organization  that 
grew  out  of  the  Whig  party  The  memlwiship  of  the 
Literal  party  was  largely  drawn  from  nonconform- 
ists and  from  those  adversely  affected  by  the  <  on- 
servative  economic  policies  of  the  government  In 
the  election  of  1832,  the  Whig  party  Hpoke  as  an 
agent  of  reform  in  the  intercuts  of  bu#me»s  and 
gained  the  support  ol  the  gjeat  industrialists  A 
new  party  arose  This,  after  its  victory,  became  the 
active  champion  of  the  liberal  economic  doctrine  of 
the  day,  and  Lord  John  RUSSELL  is  credited  with 
giving  it  the  name  Liberal  party,  which  he  used  in 
correspondence  with  Queen  Victoria  The  party's 
distinguishing  policies  were  free  trade,  religious  lib- 
erty, abolition  of  slavery,  extonwon  of  the  fran- 
chise, and  other  reform  measures  The  first  years 
of  its  existence — until  the  death  of  PALMBHSTON  in 
1865 — were  a  period  of  relatively  cautious  change, 
but  Whig  and  Tory  (Liberal  and  Conservative) 
realignments  were  taking  place  W,  E  GLADSTONE 
first  became  prime  minister  in  1868  For  thirty 
years  thereafter  he  was  to  dominate  the  Liberal 
party  and  to  sponsor  many  of  the  great  reforms  of 
the  second  half  of  the  19th  cent,  (e  g  ,  RBFOBM 
BILL*)  It  was  Gladstone's  first  Home  Rule  Bill 
for  Ireland  (1886)  that  gave  a  new  character  to  the 
two-party  system  in  England  Previously  party 
members  had  been  drawn  to  each  party  from  all 
enfranchised  classes,  but  as  time  went  on  the  split 
was  more  and  more  on  a  class  bams  The  great 
Whig  landowners  and  nobles  seceded  from  Liberal 
to  Conservative  ranks.  Joseph  CHAMBERLAIN,  John 
BRIGHT,  and  other  Liberal  radicals  seceded  from 
the  industrialist  party  to  form  the  Liberal  Unionist 
party,  later  absorbed  into  the  Conservative  ranks 
The  Liberals  were  forced  to  depend  increasingly  on 
the  "Celtic  fringe,"  their  Irish  supporters  m  Par- 
liament In  the  1890s  an  imperialist  group,  hoaded 
by  Lord  Rouehery  and  Sir  William  Haroourt  domi- 
nated the  party.  By  this  tune,  however,  the  Lib- 
erals were  being  threatened  from  without  by  the 
growth  of  the  labor  movement  and  the  formation 
of  the  LABOUB  PABTY.  The  socialistic  tendencies 
of  the  labor  movement  suggested  a  fundamental 
division  in  political  allegiance  rather  than  the  com- 
paratively superficial  one  between  Conservatives 
and  Liberals.  Reorgaruwxl  by  Sir  Henry  CAMPBKU- 
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,  the  'Liberals  won  a  groat  victory  at 
the  poll*  in  1906.  The  ties  of  the  empire  were 
strengthened,  extensive  military  preparations  were 
undertaken,  and  a  comprehensive  program  of  social 
legislation  was  inaugurated  The  veto  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords  was  ended  after  the  unsuccessful 
resistance  of  the  Lords  to  the  budget  of  1009,  which 
taxed  land  values.  Britain  entered  the  First  World 
War  under  the  Liberal  leadership  of  Herbert  As- 
quith  (see  OXFORD  AND  ABCJUITH,  1st  EARL  or), 
but  the  stress  of  the  war  demanded  a  coalition 
government,  which  was  formed  (Dec.,  1916)  with 
the  Liberal  leader,  LLOYD  GEOKUE,  at  its  head 
The  ministry  lasted  until  1922,  when  the  Conserva- 
tives withdrew  The  Liberal  party  was  discredited 
by  the  feeling  of  many  that  one  great  Liberal  leader, 
Asquith,  had  oo  mo  near  to  lowing  the  war,  and  that 
another,  Lloyd  George,  had  "lost  the  peace."  In 
the  1930s  the  party  split  into  several  fragments 
One  group,  led  by  Sir  John  Simon,  held  office  in 
the  coalition  called  the  National  government,  while 
Sir  Archibald  Sinclair  continued  in  opposition  with 
the  Liberal  party  proper  Dunng  the  Second  World 
War  the  party  was  dormant  In  1945  it  attempted 
a  return  to  influence  on  the  socialistic  platform 
enunciated  by  Sir  William  Bevendge  m  his  Full 
Employment  in  a  Free  Society,  but  this  new  program 
was  unsuccessful,  and  the  party  received  only  10 
percent  of  the  popular  vote  in  the  Labour  land- 
slide See  Hamilton  Fyfe,  The  British  Liberal  Party 
(1928),  Sir  Henry  Slewer,  A  History  of  the  Liberal 
Party  (1944) 

Liberal  party,  in  US  histor>,  organized  in  1944 
in  New  York  city  by  dissident  members  of  the 
AnrniCAN  LABOR  PARTY  who  favored  a  closer  align- 
ment with  New  Deal  polu  ics  and  who  staunchly 
opposed  the  spread  of  totalitarianism  The  Liberal 
party  platform  called  for  a  strong  United  Nations 
organization,  a  greater  national  development  pro- 
gram, encouragement  to  the  American  trade-union 
movement,  sounder  economic  safeguards  in  post- 
war America,  and  a  thoroughgoing  extension  of  civil 
liberties  Although  it  operated  almost  entirely  in 
New  York  state,  tho  Liberal  party  played  an  im- 
portant role  by  endorsing  national  candidates  of 
the  major  parties  —  generally  those  of  the  Dem- 
oc  ratu  party  —  and  by  putting  up  strong  opposition 
to  the  American  Labor  party  In  1949  the  Liberal 
parU  .  which  was  headed  by  John  L  Childs  (1944- 
47)  and  Adolf  A  Berle  (1947-),  seemed  to  have 
gained  a  dear-rut  victory  by  bunging  al>out  the 
elec  tion  (194'))  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  Jr  ,  to  tho 
U  S  House  of  Representatives 

Liberal  Republican  party,  in  U  S  history,  the  or- 
ganization formed  in  1872  by  Republicans  discon- 
tented at  the  political  corruption  and  the  policies 
of  Grant's  first  administration  Other  disaffected 
elements  were  drawn  into  the  party  Among  its 
leaders  were  Carl  Schurz  and  B  Grata  Brown,  both 
of  Missouri,  who  had  defeated  the  regular  Republi- 
cans in  the  election  of  1870,  Horace  GREELEY, 
Charles  Sumner,  Samuel  Bowles,  Horace  White, 
and  Lyman  Trumbull  The  party  convention  held 
at  Cincinnati  in  May  passed  over  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  David  Davis,  and  others  to  nominate 
Greeley  for  President,  Brown  was  named  for  Vice 
President.  In  their  convention  at  Baltimore,  tho 
Democrats  also  accepted  these  candidates  The 
party  program  called  for  «ivil  service  reform  and 
an  end  to  the  vindictive  Reconstruction  program 
of  the  radical  Republicans  and,  so  as  not  to  offend 
its  divergent  segments,  contained  some  weasel 
words  on  the  tariff  question  Greeley'a  nomination 
was  not  popular  with  many  of  the  party  leaders, 
who  supported  him  without  enthusiasm,  and  Grant 
was  easily  roelected  See  K  I)  Ross,  The  Liberal 
RepuMican  Movement  (1919) 

Liberec  (lI'bBrPta).  Ger   Reichetiherg  (rl'khunbPrk), 
city 
the 

and  trade  center  in  the  W  Sudeten  Mts  It  pro- 
duces textiles  (wool,  cotton,  linen,  silk)  and  textile 
machinery 

Liberia  (Hber'ou)  (New  Latin,  -place  of  freedom), 
republic  (c  43,000  sq  mi,  pop  between  1,000,000 
and  2,000,000),  W  Africa  The  capital  is  Monrovia 
It  fronts  on  the  Atlantic  for  some  360  mi  between 
the  British  Sierra  Loone  and  the  French  Ivory 
Coast  and  stretches  inland  over  a  low  and  broken 
plateau  The  rainfall  is  very  heavy  (more  than  160 
in.  annually),  and  most  of  the  country  is  covered 
by  dense  jungle  Climate  and  terrain  make  tho 
region  very  difficult  to  develop,  and  until  re- 
cently little  extensive  uae  could  be  undertaken 
It  is  the  only  Negro  republic  in  Africa  and  was 
founded  by  the  American  Colonisation  Society 
with  colonization  of  freed  slaves  from  the  United 
States;  the  governing  group  has  been  made  up  of 
descendants  of  those  settlers,  numbering  in  1950 
possibly  between  15,000  and  20,000  Universal 
manhood  suffrage  was  established  m  1947  and  was 
extended  in  1949  to  women,  but  the  working  of  this 
democracy  is  as  yet  largely  theoretical  The  huge 
bulk  of  the  population  is  made  up  of  Negro  tribes 
still  occupying  the  vast  interior  with  their  tribal 
organisation  and  immemorial  African  mode  of  vil- 
lage life.  Recently  (1932-36)  the  large  group  of  Kru 
tribes  were  subdued  by  the  government  after 
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ity  (pop  29,690),  N  Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia,  on 
e  Lausitzer  Neisse     It  is  tho  largest  industrial 
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heavy  fighting.  Christian  missionaries  have  in 
the  past  extended  some  education  to  part  of  the 
population,  but  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  still 
pagan,  and  one  large  group,  the  Mandmgos,  are 
Moslems.  Recently  with  the  plane  for  economic  de- 
velopment of  tho  country,  wide-scale  plans  for  ed- 
ucation have  also  gone  forward,  and  the  projec  ts 
were  showing  some  activity  in  1950  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  largest  export  is  rubber,  grown  mostly 
on  the  huge  rubber  plantations  of  the  Firestone 
com  pan  v  and  shipped  from  the  port  of  Marshall 
From  the  forests  produc  ts  have  also  been  gathered 
to  Home  extent;  piassava  fiber  and  palm  kernels  (for 
palm  oil)  have  been  shipped  out  Agriculture  has 
not  been  much  extended  Because,  although  the  soil 
is  said  to  be  fertile,  holding  back  the  jungle  growth 
is  difficult  and  transportation  has  been  completely 
lacking  Laik  of  transport  has  also  prevented 
exploitation  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Liberia  or  even 
a  proper  survey  of  it  The  railroad  being  built  in 
1950  will,  however,  tap  the  iron  deposits  of  the 
Bonn  Hills  region,  where  the  ore  is  said  to  be  re- 
markably pure  These  developments  are  being 
undertaken  with  the  help  of  American  capital,  and 
relations  between  Liberia  and  the  United  States 
are  close  They  have  been  close  ever  since  the 
agents  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  pur- 
c  hased  an  area  on  the  coast  and  managed  to  got  the 
little  colony  of  Monrovia  started  by  1822  It  was 
beset  by  fever  and  attacks  of  hostile  natives,  and  its 
survival  through  the  early  years  of  extreme  hard- 
ship was  due  primarily  to  the  company's  agent, 
Jehudi  ABHMUN,  and  his  successor,  Ralph  Gurlev 
The  immigration  of  freed  slaves  from  the  United 
States  soon  dwindled,  particularly  as  the  abolition- 
ist movement  grew  strong  The  small  state,  once 
established,  was  hard  pushed  to  maintain  its  vor> 
existence  The  British  and  French  both  eyed  its 
potential  wealth  in  rubber,  but  throughout  the  19th 
and  early  20th  cent  the  aegis  of  the  United  States 
protected  Liberia  from  encroachments  of  other 
powers  The  financial  struggles  of  the  government 
were  enormous  and  came  to  no  very  successful 
issue  American  financial  counsel  was  offered, 
especially  in  1909  A  loan  was  floated  in  1925-26, 
and  in  1926  the  Firestone  compan>  was  granted  a 
long  lease  to  about  a  million  ac  res  for  development 
of  its  rubber  plantations  In  1930  a  great  scandal 
broke  over  the  exportation  of  forced  labor  from 
Lil>eria,  and  a  League  of  Nations  investigation  in 
1931  upheld  the  charges  that  slave  trade  had  gone 
on  with  the  connivance  of  the  government  The 
president  and  the  vice  president  resigned,  and  it 
looked  for  a  time  as  if  tho  republic  might  bo  put 
under  international  control  Instead,  under  the 
leadership  of  Presidents  Edwin  Barclay  and  Wil- 
liam V  S  Tubman,  Liberia  m  the  1930s  and  1940s 
began  to  climb  out  of  th©  depression  and  disgrace 
and  look  toward  development  of  natural  resources 
The  Second  World  War  made  Africa  of  strategic 
importance,  and  bv  agreement  with  the  Libenan 
gov  eminent ,  the  United  States  undertook  to  create 
defense  bases  m  Liberia  The  harbor  at  Monrovia 
was  deepened  and  modernized  (the  deep-water 
harbor  was  opened  in  1948),  and  a  large  air  field 
(Roberts  Field)  was  opened  A  U  S  public  health 
mission  was  also  sent  to  guide  improvements  of 
health  conditions  After  the  war  a  group  of  Ameri- 
c  an  businessmen,  headed  by  Edward  R  Stettmms, 
undertook  an  ambitious  program  for  tho  develop- 
ment of  Liberia,  and  by  agreement  with  the  Li- 
benan government  in  1947  two  companies  were  set 
up,  tho  Liberia  Company,  intcndeo  with  various 
subsidiary  companies  to  forward  economic  de- 
velopment, and  the  Liberian  Educational  Founda- 
tion, intended  to  forward  educational  and  social 
development  The  Liberia  Company,  interested 
at  the  beginning  m  developing  the  opening  of  iron 
mines,  tho  establishment  of  cacao  growing,  and  the 
use  of  lumber  resources,  has  been  responsible  for 
recent  economic  expansion,  including  the  building 
of  th©  railroad  See  the  works  of  G  W  ELLIS,  K 
D  Furbay,  High  Hats  and  Tom-Tom*  (1943), 
Henry  Hubeneh,  The  Political  and  Legislative  Hvt- 
tory  of  Liberia  (1947);  Charles  Morrow  Wilson, 
Liberia  (1947). 

Liberius,  (liber 'eus),  pope  (352-66),  a  Roman,  suc- 
cessor of  St  Julius  I  and  predecessor  of  St  Dama- 
BUS  I  The  status  of  ATHANASIUS  was  still  disputed, 
and  Liberius  requested  Emperor  Constantius  to 
call  the  Council  of  Aries  (353)  Subdued  by  impe- 
rial favor  toward  ARIANWM,  the  papal  legates  signed 
against  Athanasius,  but  Liberius  refused  to  be 
coerced  or  bribed  He  was  banished  to  Thrace  by 
Constantius,  who  set  up  an  antipope,  Felix.  In  358 
Liberius  was  permitted  to  return  to  Rome  after 
signing  a  vaguely  worded  creed  and  repudiating 
communion  with  Athanasius.  Felix  was  forced  to 
retire  After  Constantius  died,  Liberius  openly 
avowed  his  orthodox  position  and  reasserted  the 
primacy  of  Rome  as  arbiter  m  matters  of  faith 

Libertad,  U  (la  lebertadh.'),  Pacific  port  (1946 
estimated  pop  2,109),  8  Salvador  An  open  road- 
stead, La  JUbertad  is  an  important  passenger  and 
import  point  for  San  Salvador,  to  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  paved  highway. 

Liberty.  1  Residential  town.  (pop.  1,496),  oo  seat  of 
Union  co ,  E  Ind.,  £  of  Connersville;  settled  1822 


LIBERTY 

It  has  many  fine  old  houses  i  City  (pop.  3,598), 
oo.  seat  of  Clay  oo  ,  W  Mo  ,  NE  of  Kansas  City, 
laid  out  1822  In  a  gram,  bluegrass,  and  tobacco 
area,  it  has  railroad  yards  William  Jewell  College 
(Baptist;  coeducational,  1849)  is  here  8  Resort 
village  (pop  3,788).  8E  N  Y  ,  in  tho  Catskills  and 
NWofMiddlet own.  settled  1793,  me  1870  There 
is  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium  here  4  Borough  (pop 
1,084).  Allegheny  co  ,  SW  Pa  ,  near  Pittsburgh,  me 
c  1912  B  Town  (pop  2,240),  NW  S  C  ,  WSW  of 
Greenville,  in  a  farm  area  6  City  (pop  3,087),  co 
seat  of  Liberty  co  .  E  Texas,  on  the  Trinity  and  NE 
of  Houston ,  founded  c  1830  as  Atascosita  A  river 
port  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Trinity,  it 
flourished  before  the  Civil  W  ar  hut  later  lost  much 
of  its  traffic  Liberty  is  the  center  of  an  area  pro- 
ducing oil.  hogs,  nee,  and  lumber 
liberty,  word  used  to  des<  rit>e  various  types  of 
individual  freedom,  such  as  religious  liberty, 
political  liberty,  freedom  of  speech,  right  of  self- 
defense,  and  the  like  It  is  also  used  as  a  general 
term  for  the  sum  of  spec  ific  liberties  Fundamental 
perhaps  is  personal  liberty,  the  physical  freedom  of 
the  person  to  <  omo  and  go  as  he  pleases  without 
unwarranted  restraint  Like  other  freedoms,  this 
one  has  a  history  which  shows  that  liberty  varies 
with  time  and  place  In  England  prior  to  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Ac  t  ( 1 679)  a  person  could  be  seized 
and  kept  in  prison  indefinitely  without  trial  or 
hearing  Th©  common-law  prohibition  of  combina- 
tions as  dangerous  to  domestic  peace  and  order 
was  invoked  far  into  the  14th  cent  to  limit  the 
right  of  association  in  labor  unions  Specifically 
political  liberties,  sue  h  as  the  right  to  vote  and  hold 
public  office,  were  practically  unknown  much  be- 
fore the  19th  c  ent  ,  when  they  were  achieved  by  the 
liberal  movement  m  England  The  same  is  true  of 
such  civil  liberties  as  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  (writing  and  publishing)  Freedom  of  con- 
science, the  right  of  private  judgment  in  religious 
matters,  and  the  right  to  worship  with  groups  of 
one's  own  choosing  were  nonexistent  before  the 
Protestant  Reformation  Liberty  has  found  philo- 
sophical expression  m  individualism  and  ANARCH- 
IBM,  an  extreme  form  of  individualism,  as  well  as  in 
NATIONALISM  Sue  h  philosophers  as  John  Locke 
and  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  popularized  the  con- 
ception of  the  individual  as  having  c  ertain  natural 
rights  which  could  not  bo  denied  or  taken  away  by 
society  or  by  any  external  authority,  rights  which 
Thomas  Jefferson  spoke  of  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independenc e  as  "unahenable"  and  which  wore  em- 
bodied m  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Constitution. 
Rousseau  especially  thought  of  thorn  as  the  rights 
possessed  by  men  living  in  a  "state  of  nature"  and 
never  surrendered,  but  only  modified,  m  the  "social 
contract"  by  which  they  agreed  to  live  together  m 
society  Political  scientists  point  out  that  even 
in  a  state  of  nature  men  are  subject  to  the  law  of 
nature  and  that  the  rights  enjoyed  by  them  in  so- 
ciety are  historically  acquired  and  not  "natural" 
except  m  a  stnctl>  sonal  sense  The  process  of 
acquiring  liberties  is  through  the  joining  of  like- 
minded  individuals  to  gain  special  privileges  for 
themselves  Thus  through  the  Magna  Carta  the 
barons  in  1215  wrested  from  King  John  a  certain 
freedom  from  royal  authority  which  in  time  they 
had  to  share  with  the  rest  of  the  people  The  lustorv 
of  liberty  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  is  that  of 
numerous  corporate  groups,  such  as  guilds  of  ar- 
tisans and  merchants,  winning  immunity  from  ex- 
ternal control  By  agreements  with  their  feudal 
overlords  these  groups  obtained  release  from  certain 
feudal  duos  and  Ixmds,  gaming  a  limited  freedom  to 
carry  on  trade  and  manufacture,  which  forms  the 
nucleus  of  the  liberties  extended  to  the  so-called 
middle  class  in  the  19th  c  ent  So-called  "racial"  or 
ethnic  imnouties,  as  in  the  old  Austro-Huugarian 
Monarchy ,  have  been  able  by  a  show  of  strength 
to  gam  legal  status  for  their  language  and  cherished 
folkways  as  well  as  assured  political  rights 
Freedom  to  follow  the  trade  or  profession  of  one's 
inclination,  as  of  women  to  practice  mod  it  me, 
denied  in  certain  societies,  has  been  gamed  only  in 
recent  times.  The  feminist  movement  in  the  19th 
and  20th  cent  is  a  good  example  of  the  peaceful 
acquisition  of  rights,  in  this  case  abetted  by  the 
partisans  of  other  demon  at  K  liberties  The  ac- 
quired nature  of  rights — their  dependence  on  condi- 
tions of  tune  and  place- — also  makes  them  peculiarly 
subject  to  danger  of  loss  Lilwrtiea  need  to  be  de- 
fended against  encroachment,  and  sometimes 
populations  have  to  submit  to  their  temporary  cur- 
tailment In  times  of  national  danger  rights  are 
sometimes  suspended,  as  was  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus  by  President  Lincoln  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
the  struggle  for  rights  not  >  ot  ac  quired  may  have 
to  be  discontinued  Philosophers  have  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  tho  negative  aspect  of  liberty, 
freedom  from  external  restraint,  and  the  positive 
aspec  t,  freedom  for  self-expression  Since  medieval 
times  much  of  the  increase  of  liberty  has  been 
through  the  removal  of  restraints  once  imposed  by 
Church  and  state,  by  custom  and  law,  in.  the  20th 
cent  attention  was  turned  to  the  creation  of  certain 
conditions  regarded  as  necessary  if  individuals  are 
to  develop  their  best  talents  The  idea  of  equality, 
emphasized  by  the  philosophers  of  the  French  Kev- 
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LIBERTY,  STATUE  OP  1180 

olufcon,  came  to  be  closely  associated  with  the  idea  most  noted  before  that  at  Alexandria    The  temple  fer  the  doctoral  degree  m  library  science  was  the 

of  liberty  in  democratic  societies,  not  equality  based  at  Jerusalem  contained  a  sacred  library    In  Greece  Univ.   of  Chicago.     In   1915  the  Association  of 

on  a  supposed  equality  of  ability  but  equality  of  the  earliest  private  book  collections  (dating  from  American  Library  Schools  was  formed,  and  in  1924 

ODDOrtunity.    Inequality,  especially  economic  in-  the  6th  cent  BC  )  were  those  of  Pisistratus.Polyc-  the  American  Library  Association  Board  of  Edu- 

equahty  was  held  to  be  as  great  an  obstacle  to  in-  rates  of  Samos,  Plato,  Euripides,  and  Aristotle,  cation  for  Librananship  was  established  to  deter- 


equahty,  .. «,-  - 

dividual   development   as  any   form   of  external 


The  first  public  library  in  Greece  was  established  in      mine  and  maintain  standards.    There  are  library 


restramt    Therefore  it  was  proposed  that  the  state     330  B  C  ,  m  order  to  preserve  accurate  examples  of     schools  in   London,  Pans,  and  other  European 
111  '        the  work  of  the  great  dramatists    The  most  famous     cities,  and  one  is  at  Lima,  Peru 

libraries  of  antiquity  were  those  of  ALEXANDRIA,  libretto  (Wbrg'to)  [Ital , -little  book],  tho  text  of 
founded  by  Ptolemy  I  The  library  at  PBRGAMUM,  an  opera  or  an  oratorio  Tho  problem  of  securing  a 
founded  or  expanded  bv  Eumenes  II.  rivaled  those  suitable  libretto  is  ever  present  with  the  opera  com- 

at  Alexandria     The  first  Roman  libraries  were     ™L-  fl~" A    ^  ..—--.  — -  ^._..._ 

brought  from  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria  as  a 
result  of  conquests  in  the  1st  and  2d  cent  B  C  Sulla 
brought  back  from  Athens  (84  B  C  )  the  library  of 
Amtotle  The  great  public  libraries  of  the  Roman 
Empire  were  tho  Octavian  (destroyed  A  D  80)  and 
the  Palatine  (destroyed  A  D  c  190)  and  tho  more 
important  Ulpian  library,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan  In  the  early  Middle  Ages,  Roman  librar- 
ies, being  filled  with  pagan  learning,  were  destroyed 
or  neglected  The  early  Christian  libraries  were  in 
monasteries,  the  Benedictines  amassed  a  fine  col- 
lection at  Monte  Cassmo  The  Romans  had 
brought  book  collections  to  the  British  Isles,  but 
oarly  monastic  libraries  were  founded  by  St  Co- 
lumba  and  other  missionaries  in  the  6th  cent  In 
the  14th  and  15th  cent  Chailes  V  of  France,  Lo- 


should  seek  to  equalize  as  far  as  possible  the  condi- 
tions of  education,  health,  housuig,  and  the  like  for 
all,  establishing  economic  and  social  security, 
freedom  from  want  and  fear,  so  that  every  in- 
dividual might  have  equal  opportunity  for  self- 
realization  See  George  Soule,  The  Future  of 
Liberty  (1936) ,  R  N  Anshen,  ed  ,  Freedom  (1940) , 
C.  L.  Becker,  A*u>  Liberties  for  Old  (1941) 

Liberty,  Statue  of,  colossal  statue,  a  national 
monument,  on  Bedloe's  Island  in  New  York  harbor. 
The  statue,  originally  known  as  Liberty  Enlighten- 
ing the  World,  was  proposed  by  Edouard  Laboulave 
to  commemorate  the  French  and  American  Revolu- 
tions Funds  were  raised  by  the  Franco-American 
Union  (organized  1875),  and  the  statue  was  de- 
signed bv  F  A  Bartholdi  m  the  form  of  a  woman 
with  uplifted  arm  holding  a  torch.  The  statue,  152 
ft  high,  was  constructed  of  copper  sheets  from  Bar- 
tholdi's  9-foot  model  It  was  presented  to  the 
United  States  in  1884  and  was  dedicated  in  1886 
Tho  base  of  the  statue  is  an  1 1 -pom ted  star,  part  of 
old  Fort  Wood,  and  the  pedestal,  almost  150  ft 
high,  is  built  of  concrete  faced  with  granite  An 
elevator  runs  to  the  top  of  the  pedestal  In  1924 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  became  a  national  monu- 
ment. The  statue  commands  the  entrant  e  to  New 
York  city  and  can  be  seen  for  a  long  distance 

Liberty  Bell,  historic  relic  in  INDEPENDENCE  HALL, 
Philadelphia  First  hung  in  1753,  it  bore  the  in- 
scription, "Proclaim  Liberty  throughout  all  the 
Land  unto  all  the  Inhabitants  Thereof"  (Lev 


poser.  The  first  important  librettist  was  Ottavio 
Rinuccmi,  librettist  for  Pen,  Caccmi,  and  other 
16th-century  opera  composers.  The  outstanding 
librettist  of  the  18th  cent  was  Pietro  METABTASIO, 
and  in  the  19th  cent  Eugene  SCRIBE  stood  in 
somewhat  comparable  position  Other  important 
librettists  are  Philippe  QUINAUW,  Ramero  Cal- 
aabigi  (Gluck's  librettist),  Lorenzo  DA  PONTI., 
Henri  MsiLHACand  Ludovic HAL£ VY  (librettists of 
Bizet's  Carmen),  W  H  GILBKRT,  Arngo  Borro,  and 
Hugo  von  HOFMANNSTHAL.  Wagner  wrote  his  own 
librettos,  achieving  thereby  the  fusion  of  text  and 
music  that  he  sought  See  D  J.  Grout,  A  Short 
(1947) 


of  Opera  ( , 

.., B    (lebnivM'),    town    (pop.    17,868),    NW 

French  Equatorial  Africa,  a  port  on  the  Gulf  of 

„ . ,  .„       Guinea    Haidwoods  are  exported 

renao de' Medici,  and  Frederick,  duke  of  Urbino,  all   Libya  (ll'beu),  former  Italian  possession  (679,368 
formed  fine  libraries,  part  of  the  Urbino  library  is     sq  mi  ,  1938  pop  888,401),  on  the  north  shore  of 

••     --  •  •*• ~.,   ......       Afrit  a,  fronting  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  Tripoli 

is  the  chief  administrative  center  Libya  is  bordered 
on  the  west  by  Tunisia  and  Algeria,  on  the  south  by 
French  West  Africa  and  French  Equatorial  Africa, 
and  on  the  east  by  tho  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  and 
Egypt  The  country  is  divided  into  three  main 
regions  of  indeterminate  extent.  TUIPOUTAMX 


now  in  tho  Vatican  The  Arabs  in  the  9th  to  15th 
cent  collected  and  preserved  many  libraries  In 
the  15th  cent  the  Vatican  Library,  the  oldest  pub- 
lic library  in  Europe,  was  formed  In  1475  Platma, 
as  its  first  librarian,  made  a  catalogue  which  in- 
cluded 2,527  volumes  In  1257  the  Sorbonne  li- 
brary at  Paris  was  founded,  and  in  1525  the  erection 
of  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence  was  begun 


tely  t 

the  northern  section,  GYRKNAICA  the  eastern  third, 
and  FtrzAN  the  western  section  of  central  and  i* 


26  10),  thus  it  was  fitting  that  the  bell  was  rung  m  Many  of  the  great  university  libraries  (e  g  ,  Bolo- 

July,  1776,  to  proclaim  the  Declaration  of  Inde-  gna,  Prague,  Oxford,  and  Heidelberg)  were  opened  

pendence  Taken  to  Allentown  and  hidden  (1777-  in  the  14th  cent  Among  the  chief  modern  libraries  Libya  The  coast  of  Libya,  P  1,000  nn  long  ami 
78)  dunng  the  British  occupation  of  Philadelphia,  are  the  BiBLioTHtquB  NATION  \LK  and  the  Maza-  deeply  indented  by  the  wide  Gulf  of  Sidra,  has  onh 
-"-  •  '  rine,  Paris,  the  BRITISH  MUSEUM,  London,  the  * A  -—*-  T-—I.  — '  n~~—  TI—  ««. 


Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  the  VATICAN  LIBRARY, 
Rome,  the  AMBROSIAN  LIBRARY,  Milan,  the  Lau- 
rentian, Florence,  the  Lenin  Library,  Moscow,  the 
LIBRARY  ov  CONGRESS,  Washington,  DC,  the 
NKW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  the  libraries  of  Co- 
lumbia, Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Chicago,  and 


two  good  ports,  Tripoli  and  Bengasi  There  are 
manv  coastal  oases,  wheie  large  crops  of  dates, 
ohves,  and  oranges  are  grown  A  short  distance  in- 
land ore  stretches  of  plateau  land  brought  undei 
cultivation  in  tho  late  1930s  and  producing  grapes 
and  gram  The  greater  part  of  the  <  ountry  is 
desert  belonging  to  the  Sahara  and  in  places  ex- 


., was  later  brought  back  In  1781  it  was  moved 
from  the  steeple  to  the  brick  tower  It  was 
cracked  in  1835,  and  it  rests  on  its  original  timbers 
as  an  exhibit  See  Victor  Rosewater,  The  Liberty 
Bell  (1926). 
Liberty  party,  in  U  S  history,  an  antislavery  political 

organization  founded  in  1840     It  was  formed  by      .«—.~.—,  — — . ,    -_._, ., — ,  _-- — _„_,   .  - -„ — „  —  .-._  ----- — -  w~  ~~  *  Yi~~      n 

those  ABOLITIONISTS,  under  the  leadership  of  James  other  great  American  universities,  and  the  New-  tending  to  the  coast  (tho  Libyan  Desert)  Here  all 
G  BIRNKY,  who  repudiated  William  Lloyd  Garn-  berry  and  John  Crerar  libraries,  Chicago  In  the  is  barren  except  around  the  water  holes  and  along 
son's  nonpohtical  stand  Birncy,  their  presidential  United  States  a  circulating  library,  the  Library  the  banks  of  intermittent  streams  m  the  mountain- 
candidate  m  1840,  received  a  httlc  more  than  7,000  Company  of  Philadelphia,  was  chartered  in  1732  on  ous  areas  The  habitable  portions  of  Libya  are 
votes  Because  of  better  local  organization  and  the  the  initiative  (1731)  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  this  linked  chiefly  by  road,  railroads  are  confined  to 
Texas  issue,  Birney  polled  over  60,000  votes  in  celebrated  its  bicentennial  m  1931  A  public  li-  sections  of  the  roast  Libya  has  endured  the  domi- 
1844,  drawing  enough  support  from  Henry  Clay  m  brary  had,  however,  been  opened  in  Boston  as  early 
New  York  state  to  throw  the  presidency  to  James  as  1653  In  1833  the  first  tax-supported  library  in 
K  Polk  The  party  continued  strong  in  local  elec-  the  country  opened  at  Peterborough,  N  H  Tho 
•  *'  American  Library  Association  was  formed  in  1870, 

and  this  organization  spurred  improvements  in 

library  methods  and  in  the  training  of  librarians 

Among  the  innovations  of  the  late  19th  cent  were 

free  access  to  books  by  the  public  (involving  elab- 
orate classification  schemes)  and  branch  libraries 

or  deposit  stations  for  books  in  many  parts  of  cities, 

in  the  early  20th  cent    "traveling  libraries,"  or 

"bookmobiles,"  began  to  take  books  to  the  readers 


tions  in  1846,  but  in  1848  withdrew  its  nominee, 
John  P  Hale,  and  united  with  antislavery  Whigs 
and  Democrats  to  form  the  stronger  FRER-SOIL 
PARTY  See  T  C  Smith,  The  Liberty  and  Free  Soil 
Parties  in  the  Northwest  (1897) 

Libertyville,  village  (pop  3,930),  NE  111 ,  NNW 
of  Chicago,  named  1837,  me  1882  It  is  a  shipping 
and  processing  center  in  a  farm  region 

libido  (llbl'do,  -b6'-)  (Latin, -lust |,  psychoanalytic 


nation  of  main  foreign  Bowers  In  ancient  times  it 
was  successively  under  Carthage,  Rome,  and  the 
Vandals  In  the  Middle  Agos,  Moslem  states  - 
Arabia,  Morocco,  and  Egypt — contended  for  con- 
trol Spain  and  tho  Knights  of  Malta  hold  domin- 
ion for  a  tune  in  the  caily  16th  cent  The  Ottoman 
Empire  took  Libva  in  1551,  but  the  pashas  ruling 
the  area  generally  enjoyed  great  independence 
The  Ottoman  hold  was  strengthened  in  the  19th 
cent  After  the  Turoo-Italian  War  (1911-12)  Itoh 
annexed  substantially  the  present  territory,  al- 
though the  boundaries  with  Tunisia  and  Eg\  pt  were 


term  used  by  Freud  to  represent  the  energy  ,  stnv-     Three  widely  used  systems  of  book  classification      not  established  until  after  the  First  World  War 


ing  aetivit>,  or  fone  through  which  the  sex  m- 
etinct  is  expressed  It  was  used  by  C  G  Jung  to 
include  the  energy  having  its  source  in  any  or  all 
instincts  See  PSYCHO  ANA  i  Ysis 
Llbnah  (Hb'nu)  (Heb  ,- whiteness)  1  Unidentified 
place  in  the  desert  wanderings  Num  33  20  3 
Prominent  city,  SW  Palestine,  of  undetci  mined 
location  Joshua  10  29, 12,16, 15  42,  21  n,  2  Kings 
822;  198,  2331,  24  18,  1  Chron  6  57,  2  Chron 
21  10,  Jer  52  1 


were  the  Dewey  decimal  system  of  Molvil  Dew  BY, 
the  system  of  Charles  Ammi  CUTTER,  and  the  Li- 
brary  of  Congress  system  The  classic  work  on  the 
history  of  libraries  is  Edward  Edward's  Memoirs  of 
Libraries  (1869)  See  also  E  A  Savage,  The  Story 
of  Libraries  arid  Book  Collecting  (1909)  ,  A  E  Bost- 
wick,  The  American  Public  library  (4th  ed  ,  1929), 
J.  W  Thompson,  The  Medieval  Library  (1939)  and 
Ancient  Libraries  (1940)  ,  L  R  Wilson  and  M  F 
Tauber,  The  University  Library  (1945) 


Libnl  (Hb'nJ)  {Hob  , -white]    1  Founder  of  a  Ger-   Library  of  Congress,  national  library  of  the  United 
•honite  family     Ex   6  17,  Num    318,21,2058,1      States, ~"  ~  '    " 


Chron   6  17,20    Laadan    1  Chron   23  6,  26  21 
Head  of  a  Merantc  family    1  Chron  6  29 
Libon   (ll'bon),   5th  cent    BC,   Greek  architect 


„.  Washington,  D  C  ,  e»t   1800    Copies  of  _„ 

books  copyrighted  in  the  United  States  must  go  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  Intended  primarily  to 
serve  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government,  it 


Italy  made  t  omparatively  little  effort  to  develop  its 
colony  of  Libya  until  the  '30s,  when  roads,  civu 
buildings,  84  hooU,  and  hospitals  were  built  Some 
20,000 1  olomsts  wore  sent  from  the  home  country  to 
the  plateau  region  in  1938  and  1939  In  1939  the 
four  administrative  divisions  of  Libya  were  formal- 
ly constituted  provinces  of  Ital>,  and  the  Moslem 
population  was  given  a  limited  form  of  citizenship 
Libya  became  one  of  tho  chief  battlegrounds  of 
North  Africa  after  Italy  entered  the  Second  World 
War  in  June,  1940  (for  military  details,  see  NORTH 
AFRICA,  CAMPAIONB  IN)  After  the  Umtod  Nations 
completely  defeated  tho  Axis  in  Afnca  (1943), 
Fezzan  was  assigned  to  France  for  occupation,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  country  was  assigned  to  Great 


Within  the  sacred  precincts  of  Altis  at  Olympia  is  now  open  to  the  public  as  a  reference  library  and  Britain.  The  native  population,  overwhelmingly 
where  the  Greeks  celebrated  their  Olympic  games,  sends  out  many  books  by  an  mterhbrary  loan  composed  of  Arabic-speaking  Moslems,  strongly 
Libon  built  the  Doric  temple  to  Zeus  (completed  system  An  act  of  1870  made  the  library  respon-  demanded  independence  The  Big  Four  (Great 


456BC) 

Libourne  (16boorn/),  town  (pop  14,563),  Gironde 
dept ,  SW  France,  on  the  Dordogne  and  near 
Bordeaux  It  has  a  large  river  port  for  its  wine  trade 

libra  (ll'bru)  [Latin, -the  balance],  seventh  sign  of 
the  zodiac  It  is  also  a  southern  zodiacal  constella- 
tion, known  by  this  name  among  the  Romans,  but 
called  by  the  Greeks,  as  a  rule,  Chelae,  the  "Claws" 
of  the  Scorpion  The  idea  of  the  balance,  or  pair  of 
scales,  may  have  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  sun 
» into  the  part  of  the  ecliptic  corresponding 


si  bio  for  handling  copyrights,  a  copyright  depart-     Britain,  France,  the  United  States,  and  the  USSR) 


having  failed  to  reach  agreement  on  the  future  of 
Libya,  the  problem  was  turned  over  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  In  Nov  ,  1949, 
the  Assembly  decided  that  Libya  should  become  an 
independent  country  not  later  than  Jan  1,  1952 
See  Dugald  Campbell,  Camels  through  Libya  (1935) , 


ment  within  the  library  was  established  m  1897. 
Mainly  supported  by  congressional  appropriations, 
the  library  also  has  the  income  from  gifts  by  foun- 
dations and  individuals,  administered  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  Trust  Fund  Board  The  library 

has  divisions  of  manuscripts,  maps,  rare  books.     __„ „„  , 

prints  and  photographs,  music,  aeronautics,  and  Knud  Holm  boo,  Desert  Encounter  (1936),  Martin 

Orientaha  and  a  Hispanic  Foundation    The  library  Moore,  Fourth  Shore:  Italy's  Mass  Colonization  of 

building,  near  the  Capitol,  was  erected  in  1897,  an  Libya  (1940),  W.  C    Askew,  Europe  and  Italy's 

r-~™  ».w  „.«  ,,».«  ~. v *. 0     annex  five  stones  high  was  opened  in  1939  Acquisition  of  Libya,  J9U-1912  (1943). 

to  this  sign  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,   library  school.    Since   Molvil   Dewey  established  Licata  (leka'ta),  city  (pop  30,641),  8  Sicily,  Italy 

when  days  and  nights  are  of  equal  length    In  the     (1887)  at  Columbia  Univ.  a  school  for  training  h-  It  is  a  seaport  and  an  industrial  and  commercial 

constellation  the  moat  prominent  stars  are  Alpha     brary  workers,  more  than  30  such  schools  have  center  exporting  sulphur,   asphalt,   and   cheese 

Librae  and  Beta  Librae    It  also  includes  the  globu-     come  into  operation  in  the  United  States  and  Cana-  Founded  m  the  3rd  cent.  B  C.  and  called  Phmtms 

lar  cluster,  Messier  5                                                   da    Some  of  these  are  schools  of  universities  (an  at  after  the  tyrant  of  Acragas,  it  wan  the  refuge  of  the 

library.  The  earliest  known  library  was  a  collection      Columbia  and  the  Univ.  of  Illinois),  others  are  at  people  of  GBIM  after  their  city's  destruction     Off 

of  clay  tablets  m  Babylonia  m  the  21st  cent  B  C      independent  undergraduate  institutions  (e  g  ,  Pratt  near-by  Cape  Ecnomus  (now  Poggio  Sant'  Angelo), 

AncientEgyptiantemplehbranesareknownthrough     Institute),  some  are  parts  of  great  public  libraries  the  Roman  consul  Hqgulus  won  (256  B  C  )  a  de- 

the  Greek  writers    Diodorus  Siculua  describes  the     leg ,  Los  Angeles  Public  Library).    Elementary  cisive  battle  in  the  PUNIC  WARS.  Licata  was  one  of 

.library  of  Ramses  III,  c  1200  B.C    The  library  of     training  is  also  given  m  summer  schools  and  train-  the  initial  landing  points  in  the  Allied  invasion  of 

Assur-bam-pal  (d.  626?  B  C.)  m  Nineveh  was  the     rag-class  courses.  The  first  graduate  school  to  con-  Sicily,  July  9-10,  1943. 

are  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facet  page  1. 


license,  in  public  law,  permission  by  legal  authority 
to  engage  in  certain  acts  and  also  the  document 
showing  such  permission  Some  licenses  are  re- 
quired for  the  protection  of  the  public  and  assure 
professional  competence  (e  g.,  physicians)  or  moral 
fitness  (e.g.,  tavern  keepers).  Others  are  designed 


fitness  (e. 
primarily 


nly  to  raise  revenue  or  to  keep  a  registry  (e  g , 
automobile  licenses)  It  is  a  crime  to  engage  in  a 
licensed  activity  without  having  first  procured  a 
license  In  property  law,  a  license  is  a  right  which 
the  owner  grantti  some  other  party  to  make  use  of 
his  land  Such  licenses  are  revocable  at  will  if  thev 
are  not  part  of  a  contract  They  are  personal  and 
hence  may  not  be  sold,  they  expire  on  the  death  of 
the  grantee  A  license  to  <  ross  another's  land  is  an 

EASEMENT  in  gTOBS 

lichen  (H'kn),  slow-growing  plunt  form  of  simple 
structural  appearance,  composed  of  algae  and  fun- 
gi living  together  The  relationship  is  interpreted 
by  some  scientists  as  symbiosis,  but  usually  the 
fungus  is  considered  to  bo  parasitic  on  the  alga 
Lichens  arc  flowerless  and  show  no  distinction  be- 
tween stem  and  leaf  Reproduction  IH  by  dispersal 
of  small  portions  of  the  plant  body  Lichens  grow 
from  arctic  to  tropical  regions  and  are  common  on 
rocks,  stumps,  and  tree  trunks  When  they  grow  on 
rock  their  and  content  acts  upon  its  surface,  thus 
beginning  the  long,  slow  piocesa  of  weathering  by 
which  the  rock  becomes  soil  Though  mostly  gray 
in  color,  lichens  are  also  of  beautiful  reds,  rusts, 
violets,  blues,  and  browns  The  lichens  called 
UKINDKKH  MOWS  and  Iceland  moss  provide  food  for 
mammals  and  other  animals  in  northern  regions. 
Iceland  moss  is  probably  the  only  lichen  of  medici- 
nal value  today  Befoie  the  discovery  of  aniline 
dyes,  lichens  were  much  used  for  silk  and  wool  dyes 
Litmus  and  archil  are  obtained  from  species  of 
lichens  Others  have  been  used  in  perfume  manu- 
facturing and  brewing  The  "manna"  of  the  Bible 
is  thought  by  some  to  have  boon  a  lichen  found  in 
Old  Woi  Id  deserts  nnd  easily  earned  along  by  winds 
See  A  L  Smith,  Lichens  (1927,  reissue,  1936)  ,G  G 
Nearing,  The  Ltchen  Book  (1947) 

Lichfield,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  8,607,  194  J 
estimated  pop  11,000),  Staffordshire,  England 
It  is  a  peaceful  market  town  famous  for  its  three- 
spired  cathedral  and  its  close  associations  with  Dr 
Johnson  The  cathedral,  dating  from  the  13th  and 
14th  cent  ,  replaced  the  original  church  built  by  St 
Chad,  who  founded  the  soo  in  the  7th  cent  It 
sufterod  considerable  damngo  at  the  hands  of  tho 
parliamentary  forces  duiing  the  civil  war  and  was 
not  completely  restored  until  the  14th  cent  The 
Lady  chapel,  one  of  the  oldest  parts,  is  of  special  in- 
terest The  house  where  Dr  Johnson  was  born  and 
where  he  lived  is  now  a  museum  containing  many 
lehcs  of  his  life  and  works,  and  there  is  also  a  statuo 
of  him  in  tho  market  squaie  At  the  old  grammar 
school  (founded  1495)  Johnson,  \ddison,  and 
Garnck  studied  In  the  18th  cent  n  literary  circle 
which  included  Erasmus  Darwin,  Thomas  Day, 
and  Anna  Seward  was  known  as  the  Lichfield  group 

Lichnowsky,  Karl  Max,  Ftirst  von  (k  irl'  milks'  ftirat' 
fun  Ilkhn6f'ske),  1860-1928,  German  diplomat, 
ambassador  to  London  (1912-14)  In  a  privately 
printed  pamphlet  (191b)  he  assorted  that  his  efforts 
to  prevent  tho  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War 
•were  not  supported  by  his  own  government  This 
pamphlet,  published  in  the  United  States  in  1917 
as  My  London  Mission,  caused  his  expulsion  from 
the  Prussian  upper  house  Ho  later  wrote  Heading 
for  the  Abyss  (Eng  tr  ,  192S) 

Lichtenberg,  Georg  Christoph  (ga'drk  krls'tdf  Itkh'- 
tunberk),  1742-99,  German  nhvsinst  and  satirist 
Ho  taught  at  the  Univ  of  Gottmgen  from  1769 
His  spec  ml  field  was  elof  trie  it>  Lir  htenberg  made 
several  visits  to  England  and  was  influenced  by 
tho  satire  of  Swift  and  by  the  English  theater  He 
satirized  the  pseudo  science  of  Lavater  and  at- 
tacked the  Sturm  und  Drang  w  nters  His  work  on 
Hogarth's  engravings  is  noted 

Licimo,  Giovanni  Antonio   sec  POKDENONE 

Licimus  (llsln'cus),  d  326,  Roman  emperor  Ho  bo- 
came  coempcror  with  Galerius,  being  given  the 
rule  of  Illvricum  (308) ,  ufter  the  death  of  Galonus 
he  added  Greece  and  Thrace  to  his  torntoi  les  He 
allied  himself  with  Constantino  I  and  defeated 
Maximm  in  313,  thus  becoming  solo  ruler  in  tho 
East  He  subsequently  fell  out  with  Constantino 
who  defeated  him  (314)  and  forced  him  to  cede  all 
his  European  territories  but  Thrace  War  was 
resumed  in  324,  and  Constantino  defeated  Licin- 
ms  at  Adnanople  and  Chrjsopohs  Licuuus  was 
imprisoned  and  finally  put  to  death 

Licinius,  Roman  plebeian  gens,  of  which  several 
men  were  noteworthy  Caius  Licinius  Calvus  Stolo 
(ka'yus,  kfil'vus  st6'l6),  fl  375  B.C  ,  was  tribune 
of  the  people  with  Lucius  Soxtius  Roman  histo- 
rians attributed  to  him  a  number  of  laws  of  differ- 
ent periods  These  laws,  tho  Licmian  Rogations, 
provided  a  strict  limitation  on  tho  amount  of  public 
land  one  person  might  hold  and  on  tho  number  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  that  he  could  grace  on  tho 
public  land  They  included  also  a  strict  regulation 
of  the  collection  of  debts;  and,  moat  significant  po- 
litically, they  abolished  the  office  of  military  trib- 
une with  consular  power  and  ordained  that  one 
consul  must  be  plebeian.  It  is  said  that  Licinius 
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Stolo  was  later  fined  for  violating  his  own  law  on 
the  possession  of  public  land  Caius  Licinius  Ma- 
cer  (ma'sur),  d  36  B.C  ,  orator  and  historian, 
committed  suicide  after  his  conviction  by  Cicero 
under  the  law  against  bribery  and  extortion  His 
son,  Caius  Licinius  Macer  Calvus,  82  B  C  -c  47 
B  C  ,  poet  and  orator,  was  considered  anciently  the 
peer  of  Catullus,  his  works  are  lost 

Licking,  river,  c  320  mi  long,  rising  m  E  Kentucky 
SB  of  Salyersvilie  and  flowing  NW  to  the  Ohio 
opposite  Cincinnati  Its  principal  tributaries  are 
the  North  and  South  forks  It  was  an  important 
means  of  travel  for  Indians  arid  pioneers  and  later 
a  busy  trade  route  The  river  has  been  the  setting 
for  more  than  one  historical  happening,  at  its  mouth 
in  1780  gathered  George  Rogers  Clark's  frontiers- 
men fur  their  march  up  the.  Little  Miami,  and  the 
battle  of  Blue  Licks  (1782)  occurred  in  the  Licking 
valley  Covmgton  and  Newport  are  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Licking,  Cynthiuna  and  Paris  are  on  the 
South  Fork 

Lick  Observatory,  see  HAMILTON,  MOUNT. 

licorice  (Hk'rirlfe,  -rlsh),  name  for  a  European  plant 
((ilycyrrhiza  glabra)  and  for  the  sweet  substance 
obtained  fiom  tho  root  Since  early  times  tho  root 
has  been  used  medicinally  (for  coughs  and  as  a  lax- 
ative) ,  it  is  used  also  in  brewing,  for  confectionery, 
and  for  flavonng  (eg,  in  some  tobacco)  Tho 
licorice  plant,  a  perennial,  with  blue  pealiko  blos- 
soms, is  cultivated  chiefly  in  parts  of  the  Old 
Woi  Id  Anothei  species,  tho  wild  licorice,  is  native 
to  Noith  America,  other  plants  of  similar  flavor 
may  be  called  licorice 

he  tor,  in  ancient  Rome,  guard  who  bore  the  FASCES 
before  a  magistrate 

Liddell,  Henry  George  (H'dul),  1811-98,  English 
clergyman  and  classical  scholar  He  was  dean 
(1865-91)  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  his  collaboration  with  Robert  Scott  in 
the  compilation  of  tho  Greek-English  Lexicon  (1843, 
new  ed  ,  1925)  It  was  his  daughter,  Alice  Liddell 
(d  1934),  for  whom  Lewis  Carroll  wrote  Alice  in 
Wonderland 

Liddell  Hart,  Basil  Henry  (H'dul  hart'),  1895-,  Eng- 
lish author  and  military  strategist,  b  London  His 
education  at  Cambndge  was  interrupted  by  tho 
First  World  War,  in  which  ho  served  (1914-18) 
and  was  twice  wounded  Retiring  from  the  army 
as  a  captain  in  1927,  ho  was  military  correspondent 
for  tho  London  Daily  Telegraph  (1925-35)  and  the 
London  Time*  (1935-39)  An  early  advocate  of 
mechanized  warfare  ho  evolved  a  number  of  tac- 
tical developments,  especially  in  infantry  training, 
which  were  officially  adopted  From  1937  to  19-38 
he  was  peisonal  adviser  to  tho  British  war  minister, 
Leslie  Hore-Behtiha,  and  suggested  a  program  of 
reorganization  and  reform  which  was  partly  insti- 
tuted Among  his  numerous  books  are  A  Greater 
than  Napoleon  Scipw  Afncanus  (1926),  Reputa- 
tions, Ten  Years  After  (1928),  Sherman,  Soldier, 
Realist,  American  (1929),  The  Decisive  Wars  of 
History  ( 1  929) ,  Foch,  the  Man  of  Orleans  (1931),  The 
Future  of  Infantry  (1933).  A  History  of  the  World 
War,  191  ',-1918  (1934),  Colonel  Istwrenc?,  the  Man 
behind  the  Leyeiid  (19*4),  The  Defence  of  Britain 
(1939),  Thoughts  on  War  (1944),  and  The  German 
Generals  TalL  (1948) 

Liddesdale,  William  Douglas,  Knight  of  (lldz'dal), 
1300  '-1353,  Scottish  nobleman  Called  the  Flowoi 
of  Chivalry,  ho  was  a  relative  of  the  earls  of 
Douglas  Undei  DAVID  II  he  was  warden  of  tho 
Westoin  Marches  and  was  given  the  lordship  of 
Liddesdalo  in  1342  He  served  as  ambassador  to 
the  French  court  and  fought  against  the  English  in 
the  Lowlands  until  Edward  III  took  him  prisoner 
near  Durham  (1346)  and  made  him  do  homage  He 
had  murdered  his  n\al,  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of 
Dalhousie,  and  was  in  turn  murdered  by  William 
Douglas,  1st  carl  of  Douglas,  who  inherited  some  of 
Liddesdale's  lands 

Liddon,  Henry  Parry,  1829-90,  English  cleigyman 
and  noted  preacher  and  lecturer  His  Bampton 
Lectures  of  1866,  The  Divinity  of  Our  Lord  and 
Sanour  Jesus  Christ,  have  passed  through  many 
editions  As  canon  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral  (from 
1870)  he  won  wide  attention  with  his  sermons  He 
was  identified  with  the  OXFOHD  MOVEMENT  His 
life  of  his  friend  Puaey,  left  unfinished,  was  com- 
pleted and  published  (1893-97)  Seo  biographies 
by  J  O  Johnston  (1904)  and  G  W  E  Russell 
(1909) 

Lidgerwood,  city  (pop  1,042).  extreme  SE  N  Dak  , 
near  the  8  Oak.  line,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1901 

Lidice  (IFdlae,  Csech  irdyltse),  village  (former  pop 
446),  central  Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia,  near  Klad- 
no  In  reprisal  for  the  assassination  of  Rein  hard 
HEYDRICH  the  Germans  "liquidated"  (1942)  Lidice 
by  killing  all  the  men,  deporting  all  women  and 
children,  and  razing  the  village  to  the  ground  Post- 
war plans  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
park  on  the  site  and  for  a  new  village  near  by 

Lidkoping,  Swed  Lulkoping  (led'ohu'plng),  town 
(pop  13,031),  Skaraborg  co  ,  SW  Sweden,  on 
Vanern  Lake  It  has  sugar  refineries,  match  fac- 
tories, and  porcelain  works 

Lido  di  Veneria  (le'dd  de*  vana'tsya),  long,  thin, 
sandy  island  separating  the  lagoon  of  Venice  from 
the  Adnatic  Only  20  minutes  by  boat  from  Venice, 


LIBB1G 

it  has  a  beautiful  beach  and  is  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  bathing  resorts  in  Europe 

Lie,  Jonat  (IS),  1880-1940,  American  landscape  and 
marine  painter,  b  Norway,  nephew  of  the  Nor- 
wegian novelist  Jonas  Lie  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1893  and  began  earning  his  living  at  17, 
studying  art  m  the  evening  After  1903  his  pictures 
became  increasingly  known  and  were  acquired  by 
museums  throughout  the  country  His  series  of 
pictures,  on  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
were  bought  for  tho  U  S  Military  Academy  A 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  and 
its  president  from  1934  to  1939,  he  worked  to  lib- 
eralize tho  attitude  of  the  academy  toward  young 
artists 

Lie,  Jonas  Launtz  Idemil  (y 6 'nils  lou'rlts  5'dumel 
16') ,  183  i-1908,  Norwegian  novelist  As  a  writer  of 
novels  dealing  with  the  family  life  of  ordinary 
people,  their  problems  and  pleasures,  Lie  is  con- 
sidered the  creator  of  the  modern  Norwegian  novel 
His  first  book  was  The  Visionary  (1870,  Eng  tr  , 
1894) ,  this  was  followed  in  1874  by  his  masterpiece, 
The  Pilot  and  His  Wife  (Eng  tr  ,  1876)  Two  Utter 
books,  The  Family  at  Gilje  (1883,  Eng  tr  ,  1920) 
and  The  Commodore's  Daughter  (1886,  Eng  tr , 
1892),  aie  studies  of  women's  social  and  intellectual 
restrictions  in  upper  middle-cla**  life  See  Alrik 
Gustaf&on,  Six  Scandinavian  Notehxts  (1940) 

Lie,  Manus  Sophus  (ma'reoba  so'f(5os  le),  1842-99, 
Norwegian  mathematician  Ho  is  noted  for  hut 
contributions  to  the  theories  of  differential  equa- 
tions and  continuous  transformation  groups  He 
was  piofossor  at  the  Univ  of  Christiama  and  at 
Leipzig 

Lie,  Trygve  Halvdan  (tmg'vu  halv'dan  15'),  1896-, 
Norwegian  statesman,  hist  secretary  general  of  the 
United  Nations  A  lawyer  and  Labor  party  leader, 
he  was  Norwegian  minister  of  justice  (1936-39) 
and  minister  of  trade  and  supply  (1939—41) 
Active  m  the  government  in  exile,  he  became  for- 
eign minister  (1941)  and  retained  his  post  after  tho 
government's  return  (1945)  to  Oslo  Chosen  (1946) 
secretary  general  of  the  Umtod  Nations,  Lie  set  a 
pteeedcnt  by  taking  an  active  part  in  negotiations 
rather  than  contenting  hirnseli  with  the  role  of  a 
figurehead 

Lieber,  Francis  (le'bur),  1798-1872,  German-Amer- 
ican political  philosopher,  b  Berlin  Ardently  pa- 
triotic, he  enlisted  m  the  Prussian  army  and  fought 
and  wo&  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  On 
his  return  to  Germany  he  joined  Jahn's  Turnvercin 
movement  In  the  suppression  of  student  organi- 
zations m  1819  Lieber  became  suspect  for  his  lib- 
eral ideas  and  was  harried  by  the  police  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  German v,  he  was  twice  im- 
prisoned Not  permitted  to  attend  a  Prussian  uni- 
vorsitv,  he  obtained  a  degree  at  Jena  In  1826  he 
fled  to  hngland  He  went  to  Boston  in  1827  to 
teach  Jahn's  si&tem  of  gymnastics  From  his  idea 
of  translating  the  Brockhaus  encyclopedia  into 
English  sprang  the  first  edition  of  The  Enfyclopae- 
dia  Ameruana  (1 3  \ols  ,  1829-33),  which  he  edited 
Lieber  was  professor  of  history  and  political  econ- 
omv  (1835-66)  at  South  Carolina  College  While 
there  ho  wrote  the  books  whit  h  established  his  rep- 
utation as  a  political  philosopher — A  Manual  of 
Political  Ethics  (1838),  Essays  on  Property  and 
Later  (1841),  and  On  Civil  Lilterty  and  Self-Govern- 
mrnt  (1853)  He  taught  at  Columbia  from  1866 
until  his  death.  For  the  Union  government  he  pre- 
pared / tistr  actions  for  the  Government  of  Armies  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Field,  known  in  its  final 
form  as  General  Order  No  U)0  It  was  the  basis 
for  subsequent  efforts  to  codify  tho  international 
law  of  war  Lieber  after  the  Civil  War  aligned  him- 
self with  the  radical  Republicans  See  biography 
by  Frank  Freidel  (1947) 

Lieber,  Thomas-  see  ER\«TUS,  THOM-VS 

Liebermann,  Karl  (kail'  le'burman),  1842-1914, 
German  chemist  Ho  was  professor  of  organic 
chemistry  at  Charlottonburg  (1873-1913)  and  at 
tho  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Institute,  Berlin  (from  1913). 
In  1808,  with  Carl  Graebe,  he  synthetized  AM/ARIN, 
which  gave  rise  to  tho  alizarin  dye  industry  m 
Germany 

Liebermann,  Max  (maks'),  1847-1935,  German 
genre  painter  and  etcher  He  was  leader  of  the 
Secessionists  and  was  president  of  the  Berlin  Acad- 
emy Ho  was  strongly  influenced  by  tho  Barbuon 
painters,  and  his  best  work  depicts  the  life  of  tho 
working  classes  and  peasants  ui  Germany  and  Hol- 
land His  early  work  was  somber,  but  ho  later 
achieved  a  brighter  palette  and  a  fine  luminosity 
Ilia  frank  and  realistic  stvle  aroused  some  opposi- 
tion, but  he  later  acquired  a  high  reputation  In 
addition  to  genre  he  painted  numerous  portraits 
and  was  an  accomplished  etcher  Among  his  works 
m  the  United  States  is  The  Rope-Walk  (Metropol- 
itan Mus  )  In  his  last  year  ho  was  forbidden  by 
the  Nazi  authentic*  to  carry  on  artistic  activities. 

Liebig,  Justus,  Baron  von  (ydos'tobs  baron'  fun 
le'bnch) ,  1803-73,  German  chemist  As  professor  at 
G  lessen  (1824-52),  he  was  among  the  first  to  estab- 
lish a  chemical  teaching  laboratory,  there  some  of 
the  leading  chemists  of  the  19th  cent  were  trained 
He  was  professor  at  Munich  from  1862  to  1873.  He 
improved  methods  of  organic  analysis  and  investi- 
gated organic  compounds  such  as  uric  acid.  He 
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made  valuable  contributions  to  agricultural  chem-   U6ge  (leash',  Fr.  lyUh),  Flemish  Luik  (toik.),  pror- 


rl  (karl'  lep'kunekht),  1871-1919,      history  of  the  prmce-bwhoj 
at  leader,   eon   of   Wiihelm   Liob-      it  was  a  part 
ntimihtaristic  writings  caused  hu    Liege,    Flemiah    Luik,    city 


istry  Liebig  refuted  the  prevalent  theory  that 
plants  denve  their  nourishment  from  humus  and 
emphasized  the  importance  to  plants  of  the  nitro- 
gen and  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  and  of  tho  mineral 
constituents  of  the  soil;  subsequently  he  did  im- 
portant work  in  the  development  of  artificial  ferti- 
lizers. His  works  include  Organic  Chemistry  in  Its 
Applications  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology  (1840, 
Eng  tr  ,  1840).  See  F  R  Moulton,  ed.,  Liebig  and 
after  Liebtg  (1942) 
Liebknecht,  Karl 
German  socialist 

knecht     His  anti ,.    

conviction  (1907)  of  high  treason     Released  from 

Enson,  Liebknecht  entered  the  Prussian  lower 
ouse  in  1908  and  the  Reichstag  in  1912  As  mem- 
ber of  the  extreme  left  wing  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic party,  he  refused  to  follow  his  party  in  its 
support  of  the  government  during  the  First  World 
War  Over  the  signature  Spartacus  he  published 
pamphlets  which  Rave  to  hie  followers  the  name 
Sparticists  The  SPARTACL  »  PARTV  was  the  nucleus 
of  the  German  Communist  party  Imprisoned 
again,  Liebknecht  was  released  just  before  the 
armistice  of  Nov  ,  19  IK  With  Rosa  LUXEMBURG 
he  opposed  the  moderate  Socialists  and  advocated 
a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  With  the  failure 
of  the  Sparticist  revolt  (Jan,  1919),  Liebknecht 
aad  Rosa  Luxemburg  were  arrested  and  killed 
while  being  earned  to  prison 
Liebkaeeht,  Wiihelm  (vil'hMm),  1826-1900,  Ger- 
man Socialist  leader  and  journalist  His  partici- 
pation m  the  Revolution  of  1848  forced  him  into 
exile.  While  in  England,  he  associated  for  12  years 
with  Karl  MARX  Although  greatly  influenced  by 
Marx,  he  disagreed  with  him  on  many  fundamental 
principles  of  socialism  Returning  to  Germany  in 
1862,  he  and  his  disciple  August  BSBEL  were  found- 
era  of  the  Social  Democratic  party  ( 1869)  A  con- 
firmed pacifist  and  ceaseless  fightei  for  human  free- 
dom and  social  justice,  he  incurred  the  enmity  of 
Bismarck,  was  convicted  of  treason,  and  with  Bebel 
spent  two  years  in  prison  Wected  to  the  Reichstag 
in  1874,  he  remained  a  member  until  his  death 
Liebknecht  wiote  many  books  on  historical  and 
social  topics  and  edited  several  Socialist  news- 
papers (Dtmakralisihes  Wochenttlatt,  Volksstaat, 
and  VorwArts). 

Liebler,  Thomas:  see  LRASTUS,  THOMAS 
Liechtenstein  (Hkh'tunahtln"),  principality  (62  sq 
mi  ,  pop  11,218),  W  central  Europe,  between  Aus- 
tria in  the  east  and  Switzerland  in  the  west,  where 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Rhine  Vaduz  is  the  capital. 
Liechtenstein  is  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  district, 
beautifulh  situated  amid  the  Alps  It  has  no  armv 
and  (as  of  1947)  had  a  poh<  e  force  of  nmo  Much 
revenue  is  derived  from  the  issue  of  iwstage  stamps 
and  from  the  minimal  taxes  imposed  on  interna- 
tional holding  companies  which,  for  obvious  rea- 
«ons,  chose  Vaduz  as  headquarters  The  ruling 
pnnce,  Francis  Joseph  II,  acceded  in  1938  The 
constitution  of  1921  provides  for  an  elected  diet  of 
15  members  Liechtenstein  adopted  Swiss  cur- 
rency in  1921,  entered  a  customs  union  with  Switz- 
erland in  1924,  and  is  represented  abroad  through 
the  Swiss  government  Catholicism  is  the  predom- 
inant religion,  and  German  is  the  national  lan- 
guage The  principality  was  created  in  1718  as  an 
immediate  fief  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  by  unit- 
tog  the  county  of  Vaduz  and  the  barony  of  S<  hel- 
Jenberg,  acquired  by  the  ancient  Austrian  family  of 
Liechtenstein.  The  princes,  who  own  huge  estates 
(many  tunes  larger  than  their  principality )  in  Aua- 
and — until  recently — in  Czechoslovakia,  ran 


lace  (1,626  sq.  mi.',  pop  932.227) ,  E  Belgium.  It  is 
part  of  the  industrial  valley  of  the  Mouae  and  of 
the  agricultural  Ardennes  plateau.  Liege  is  the 
capital,  other  centers  are  Verviers.  Huy,  Spa,  and 
Seraing  'The  province  is  French-speaking  (see 
WALLOONS)  except  in  the  eastern  districts  of  EOTBN 
and  MALMEDY,  along  the  German  border,  where 
German  prevails.  Coal  mining,  metallurgy,  arma- 
ment manufactures,  and  wool  textile  manufactures 
are  the  chief  industries.  The  province  shared  the 


portanoe  and  was  one  of  the  main  Russian  emigra* 
tion  ports  with  a  direct  shipping  line  to  the  United 
States  Liepaia  had  c.  100,000  inhabitants  at  the 
beginning  of  the  First  World  War  It  was  (1916- 
1S)  under  German  occupation,  and  in  1910  it  was 
briefly  controlled  by  a  German  free  corps  \indei 
Rudiger  yon  der  Goltz.  In  the  Second  World  Wai 
it  was  again  occupied  (1941-46)  by  the  Germans 
Luepaja  was  called  Libava  by  the  Russians  until 
1917,  the  spelling  Lepaya  10  a  transliteration  from 
the  Russian, 


•bishopric  of  Liege,  of  which  Liestal  (les'tal),  town  (pop  7,211),  capital  of  tho 
half-canton  of  Basel-Land,  Switzerland  There  is  u 
16th-century  town  hall  and  a  cantonal  museum 
The  town  produces  woolen  and  silk  textiles  and 
clothe. 


.___,    ___„    (with   suburbs   pop 

•  430,000),  capital  of  Liege  prov.,  E  Belgium,  on 
the  Meuse  and  Ourthe  rivers    The  core  of  the  city 


is  the  commune  of  Liego_(pop    160,103),  among    Ueurance,  Thurlow  (lu'runs),  1878-,  American  com- 
~  „     an<j  ~ 


its  other  communes  are  Hcrstal,  Grivegnoe, 

Ougree  The  commercial  center  of  the  industrial 
Mouse  valley  and  itself  a  major  industrial  center,  it 
also  IH  a  vital  communications  point  at  the  head  of 
the  ALBERT  CANAL  and  the  Liege-Maastricht  Ca- 
nal and  at  the  center  of  a  road  and  railroad  net  con- 
necting Belgium  and  Germany.  Liege  is  further- 
more the  cultuiul  center  of  Ftench-speaking  Bel- 
gium, an  episcopal  see,  and  the  seat  of  a  university 
(founded  1817)  Its  industnes  include  metallurgy 
(processing  of  aluminum  and  zinc),  the  making  of 
machinery,  armaments  manufactures  (at  Herstal), 
browing,  and  flour  milling.  A  growing  trading 
point  by  the  10th  cent  ,  Liege  became  the  capital  of 
the  extensive  prince-bishopric  of  Liege,  which  com- 
prised most  of  modern  Liege  prov  and  parts  of 
Limburg  and  Namur  prov  This  ecclesiastic  state 
lasted  until  1792  Its  cloth  and  metal  industries 


uivuiaubc,  muiivw  iiu  IUUBJ,  104  o— ,  /\«ionutu»  uum- 

poser,  b  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  He  spent  20  years  col- 
lecting Indian  songs,  of  which  he  has  compiled  sev- 
eral anthologies  He  is  the  composer  of  an  opera, 
Drama  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  many  songs,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  By  the  Waters  of  Minndonka, 
based  on  an  Indian  melody 

Lieven,  Dorothea,  Princess  (16'vun),  1785-1857, 
Russian  noblewoman,  wife  of  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador to  London  (1812-34).  On  her  husband's  re- 
call, she  settled  in  Paris  A  brilliant  personalit> , 
she  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  great  world  of 
London  and  Paris,  and  her  Pans  salon  acquired 
some  celebrity  She  was  a  friend  of  Mettermch, 
Wellington,  and  Gmzot  Her  witty  and  lively  cor- 
respondent e  has  been  published  in  English  as  Th< 
Private  Letters  of  Princess  L\er>en  (ed  by  Peter 
Quennell,  1938)  See  biography  by  H  Montgom- 
ery Hyde  (1938) 
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soon  found  an  international  market,  at  the  same  Lievre  (lea'vru),  river,  205  mi  long,  rising  in  S 
tune  the  burgher  class  grew  to  gieat  prominence  Quebec  in  the  Laurentians  and  falling  into  the 
In  the  late  Middle  Ages,  Liege  was  torn  by  bitter  Ottawa  near  Buckingham  Parts  of  it  are  navigable 
social  strife  In  the  14th  cent  the  "lesser  folk"  We.  Although  there  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  u 

definition  of  life,  the  biological  manifestations  of 
'"  "  '       •       •      • 


(the  guilds)  won  far-reaching  concessions  from  the 
nobles  and  wealthy  merchants  and  began  to  take 
part  in  the  city  government  The  episcopal  func- 
tionaries were  placed  (1373)  under  the  supervision 
of  a  tribunal  of  22  persons,  14  of  whom  were  bur- 
gesses This  Peace  of  the  Twenty-Two  remained, 
with  interruptions,  the  basic  guarantee  of  the  con- 
stitutional liberty  of  Liege  until  1792  In  1467 
Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  im- 
posed his  protectorate  on  Liege,  punished  the  ic- 
belhous  citizens  by  abolishing  their  communal  lib- 
erties The  citizens,  encouraged  by  Louis  XI  of 
France,  rose  in  rebellion,  but  Charles  forced  Louis 
to  assist  him  in  repressing  the  revolution  and 
sacked  Lieg^e  (1468)  As  an  episcopal  principality, 
Liege  remained  technically  a  sovereign  member  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  after  the  Netherlands 
passed  under  Hapsburg  rule  (see  NETHERLANDS, 
AUSTRIAN  AND  SPANISH),  actually,  however,  the 
prince-bishops  were  dependent  on  the  Spanish 
kings  and  (after  1714)  the  empeiors  The  strategic 
position  of  Liege  as  a  key  to  the  Mouse  valley  made 
the  strongly  fortified  city  tho  scene  of  numerous 
sieges  throughout  its  history.  In  1792  the  French 
under  Pumounez  entered  Li6ge,  which  from  then 
on  fully  shared  the  history  of  Belgium.  In  the  19th 
cent  it  was  a  center  of  Walloon  particularism  (see 
WALLOONS),  of  lapid  industrial  expansion,  and  of 
socialism  Its  greatly  strengthened  fortifications 
fell  before  the  German  onslaughts  in  Aug  ,  1914, 
and  Ma>,  1940  A  major  supply  center  after  its 
liberation  (1944)  b>  American  troops,  it  suffered 
intense  and  destructive  bombardment  by  rocket 
weapons  during  the  BATTLK  OK  THE  BULGE,  How- 


, _. „ r ever,    because  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  rocket 

tria  and — until  recently — in  Czechoslovakia,  rarely  bombs,  the  principal  buildings  and  thoroughfares 
visited  their  country,  but  played  an  important  role  of  the  handsome  city  suffered  no  mass  destruction 
in  the  service  of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy.  Thanks  Among  the  ancient  monuments  of  Liege — which 
to  its  sinallness,  Liechtenstein  was  overlooked  in  has  a  generally  modern  aspect — are  the  cathedral 
the  upheavals  of  the  past  century  arid  a  half  It  (partly  datuig  from  the  13th  cent ),  the  Church  of 
was  a  member  of  the  German  Confederation  from  St  Dems  (10th  cent ),  and  the  palace  of  justice, 
1816  to  1866  and,  being  technically  allied  to  A  us-  former  residence  of  the  pnnce-Uahops  (16th  cent ). 
tna  in  the  Austro-Prussian  War  of  1866,  was  over-  Liegmtz  (leg'nlts)  or  Legnica  (I6gne'tea),  city  (pop 
looked  in  the  peace  treaty  and  thus  remained  theo-  24,367),  Lower  Silesia,  W  of  Breslau  and  on  the 
reticaUy^at  war  with  Prussia  After  the  First  Katzbach  river  It  was  transferred  to  Polish  ad- 

1945  A  commercial  center  since 
t,uc  I*-..  win, ,  it  was  the  seat  (1248-1675)  of  a 
principality  ruled  by  a  branch  of  the  Pi  AST  dy- 
nasty, on  the  extinction  of  which  it  passed  to  the 
house  of  Austria  In  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession it  was  acquired  (1742)  by  Prussia.  Liognitz 


World  War  the  principality    t>e<  ame  increasingly      ministration  in  1945     A  commercial  center  since 
oriented  toward  Switzerland    In  recent  years  the     the  12th  cent 


t  years 
pnnce  has  made  his  castle  at  Vaduz  his  residence. 

lied  and  lieder:  see  BONO. 

lie  detector,  general  name  given  to  any  »  tentific  in- 
strument designed  to  record  bodily  changes  result- 
ing from  the  telling  of  lies.  Ceaare  Lombroso,  in 
1895.  waa  the  first  to  utilize  such  an  instrument, 
but  it  was  not  until  1914  and  1915  that  Vtttorio 
Benuasi,  H.  E  Bunt,  and,  most  importantly,  W 
M  Marston  produced  scientific  devices  enabling 
correlation  of  blood  pressure  and  respiratory  chang- 
es with  lying.  In  1921  an  instrument  capable  of 
continuously  recording  blood  pressure,  respiration, 
and  pulse  rate  was  devised  by  John  A.  Larson.  This 


life  are  generally  considered  to  be  the  ability  of  an 
organic  unit  to  can  v  on  the  functions  nece»sar\  foi 
solf-preservalion  and  the  function  of  repioduction 
Protojzoa  perform,  b\  means  of  a  single  cell,  life 
functions  corresponding  to  those  carried  on  b>  the 
complex  tissues  ami  01  guns  of  man  and  other  highly 
developed  organisms  The  attributes  of  life  are  in- 
herent m  such  minute  structures  as  viruses,  bac  - 
tena,  and  genes  just  as  they  are  in  the  largest  ani- 
mals and  plants  The  living  substance  common  to 
both  plant  and  animal  tissues  is  called  PROTOPLASM, 
in  both  largo  and  small  forms  of  life  it  exists  in 
units  known  as  lells  (wee  C*LL,  in  biology)  Tlu> 
chemical  composition  of  protoplasm  is,  known,  but 
what  gives  it  the  qualities  of  life  is  not  known  In 
seeking  an  understanding  of  life  scientists  have, 
to  a  great  extent,  broken  down  the  barriers  that 
once  separated  the  physical  sciences  from  the  bio- 
logical sciences ,  a  result  of  the  growth  of  biochem- 
istry and  hioph>  HU  s  is  u  better  understanding  of 
the  functioning  of  living  tissues,  of  the  composition 
of  living  matter  and  its  secretions,  and  of  variou* 
other  biological  phenomena  Considerable  rowan  h 
in  recent  years  has  been  concerned  with  problem** 
believed  fundamental  to  an  understanding  of  life 
These  in<  lude  studies  of  hormones  and  enz\  mes,  of 
the  nature  of  catalywis,  and  of  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion of  the  genes  in  heredity.  A  solution  has  lonx 
been  sought  to  the  problem  of  how  green  plant-, 
bring  about  the  chemical  changes  involved  in  PHO- 
TOSYNTHESIS, the  protess  on  which  all  life  ulti- 
mately depends  for  food  Much  of  the  history  of 
biology  and  of  philosophy  as  related  to  biolog>  has 
been  marked  by  a  division  of  thought  between 
vitahstic  and  mechanistic!  concepts.  In  the  most 
antithetic  interpretations  of  these  concepts  the 
vitalistic  s<  hool  maintains  that  there  is  a  funda- 
mental distinction  between  the  living  and  the  non- 
living, the  mechanistic  school  holds  that  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  the  animate  and  the 
inanimate  and  that  all  life  can  be  explained  by 
physical  and  chemual  laws.  Such  diametrically 
opposed  views  actually  have  seldom  been  held  by 
investigators  of  either  school,  elements  of  both  are 
usually  involved  Many  phenomena  of  life  can  be 
explained  materialistically;  discoveries  of  the  proc- 
esses of  heredity  through  genetic  studies  have  pre- 
sented an  adequate  materialistic  explanation  whu  h 
generally  outweighs  the  vitaltstic.  Mechanistic 
theories  have  not,  however,  explained  the  origin  of 


was  heavily  damaged  in  the  Second  World  War,     life    Fundamental  religious  concepts  of  the  origin 

i  of     of  life  center  around  special  creation  and  belief  in 


but  it  has  retained  its  1  Ith-ceutury  castle,  parts  o 
its  medieval  walls  and  towers,  and  two  churches 
(13th- 14th  cent.),  one  of  which  contains  the  tombs 
of  the  Piasts  It  is  a  rail  center  and  has  a  textile 
industry  Near  Liegmts  is  the  village  of  Wahlstatt, 
where  the  Mongols  defeated  (1241)  the  Germans 
and  Poles  and  where  the  Prussians  under  Blttcher 
defeated  (1813)  the  French. 


followed  by  the  polygraph  (1926)  pi  Leonardo   Uepaja  Uee'pfiya),  Ger.  Libau  (le'bou),  city 


Keeler,  a  refinement  of  earlier  detecting  devices, 
and  by  the  psyehogalvanometer  (1936)  of  W.  Q. 
Summers,  a  machine  which  measures  electrical 


57,098),  8W  Latvia,  an  ice-free  port  on  the 

Sea.  In  sue  it  is  second  m  Latvia  only  to  Riga, 
and  it  is  an  industrial  center  with  steel  mills,  ship- 


changes  occurring  on  the  skin.    Although  the  lie     yards,  paper  mills, "and  vario\is  manufactures'  First 
detector  is  used  in  police  work,  the  similarity  of     mentioned  u    


physical  changes  caused  by  emotional  factors  such 
as  feelings  of  guilt  to  those  caused  by  lies  has  made 
Jte  evidence  for  the  most  part  legally  ioacceptabte. 


jn  1263,  it  was  a  city  of.  Livonia  and 

later  of  the  duchy  of  Courland,  with,  which  it 


the  infusion  of  life  into  inanimate  substance  by 
God  or  another  divine  being  On  the  other  hand, 
many  believe  that  life  originated  in  the  sea  in  pi  e- 
Cambrian  times  from  a  simple  minute  mass  of  pro- 
toplasmic material  formed  ay  a  chance  combina- 
tion of  chemical  elements,  See  A.M.  Low.  Life  antt 
Its  Story  (1937);  A  I.  Oparm,  The  Ongin  of  Life 
(Eng.  tr ,  1938);  Reinhard  Beutner,  Life's  Bemn- 
» th«  Earth  (1939) ;  David  Forty th.  ffowLtfe 
(1939);  V.  L.  Burns,  Life—Mechanittic  or 
'yd  (1040);  Erwin  Scbrodmger,  What  Is 
Physical  Aspect,  of  the  Livinq  Cell  (1945) , 


J,  B.  8,  Haldane,  What  Is  Lifef  (1947);  Jeron 
Alexander,  Life-  Its  Nature  and  Ongin  (1048). 


passed  (1796)  to  Russia.  In  the  late  10th  and  early  lifeboat,  boat  especially  designed  (or  saving  per- 
20th  cent.  Liepaja  acquired  great  commercial  im-     sons  in  case  of  shipwreck.  Its  main  features  arc 
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buoyancy,  stability,  and  the  power  to  right  itself 
when  capwied,  it  must  be  designed  to  make  head- 
way m  rough  seas.  The  first  lifeboats  appeared  in 
England  in  the  late  18th  cent ,  when  the  interest  in 
LIFBHAVINQ  was  growing,  and  its  invention  is  often 
attributed  to  Lionel  Luken  m  1786.  Lifeboats  may 
be  operated  from  shore  stations,  and  seagoing  ves- 
sels are  required  to  carry  them  Motor  lifeboats 
have  been  in  use  since  1904  Those  operated  fiom 
shore  stations  are  equipped  with  line-throwing  guns 
and  electric  searchlights  In  1945  the  U.8  coast 
guard  approved  for  use  hand-pi  opelled  aluminum 
lifeboats.  There  are  m  use  self-righting  rafts  of 
aluminum  alloy,  very  buoyant  and  capable  of  car- 
rying 20  men  and  more  than  1,000  Ib  of  equip- 
ment. Airborne  lifeboats  came  into  much  use  in 
the  Second  World  War.  They  are  compact  motor- 
boats  carried  usually  under  the  an  craft's  fuselage. 
They  are  built  so  that  they  cannot  capsixe ,  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  they  lut  the  water,  they  right  them- 
selves. 

life  insurance:  see  INSURANCE 

life  preserver,  contrivance,  usually  adjustable  to 
the  body,  for  buoying  up  persons  in  water,  particu- 
larly in  case  of  shipwreck  The  most  common  typo, 
generally  considered  the  most  reliable  in  spite  of  its 
clumsiness,  is  made  of  cork  blocks  sewed  in  canvas, 
with  bolts  and  shoulder  straps,  it  is  constructed  so 
that  cork  beneath  the  shoulders  and  around  the 
body  of  the  person  keeps  him  afloat  It  should 
contain  at  least  6  Ib  of  cork  Another  common 
type  lias  a  lining  of  rubber  and  may  be  inflated 
Home  life  preservers  have  the  form  of  pillows,  vesta, 
or  mattresses — either  inflatable  or  filled  with  buoy- 
ant material  such  as  cork  A  familiar  type  is  the 
life  buoy,  a  ring  of  canvas-coveted  cork,  which  is 
fitted  with  a  rope  so  that  several  persons  may  cling 
to  it  Warships  have  large  life  buoys,  often  con- 
sisting of  a  frame  supported  by  metal  air  chambers 
and  able  to  support  six  men  The  law  of  most 
countries  requires  that  ships  carry  life  preservers 
and  that  crew  and  passengers  should  be  drilled  in 
using  them 

lifesaving,  term  usually  applied  to  rescue  of  persons 
after  shipwreck  The  first  organized  effort  to  pro- 
vide such  lifesaving  service  was  made  in  England  m 
the  late  18th  cent  by  private  societies  It  was  has- 
tened by  the  much-publicized  wreck  of  the  ship 
Adventure  in  1789  The  first  practical  LIFKBOAT 
had  l>een  launched  a  little  earlier  In  the  United 
States  the  first  institution  to  work  in  tho  held  was 
the  Humane  Society  of  Massachusetts,  which  built 
huts  on  the  Cohasset  shore  for  protecting  victims 
of  shipwreck  Lifeboats  were  also  supplied,  manned 
by  volunteers  In  1848  the  government  began  to 
orgamae  lifesaving  on  the  New  Jersey  coast  and 
later  extended  operations  to  Long  Island  In  1871 
the  service  was  reorganized  by  Sumner  I  Kiraball, 
who  headed  the  Life  Having  Heivice  until  it  was 
merged  (1915)  into  the  U  8  coast  guard  Modern 
lifosavmg  stations  have  a  good  deal  of  equipment — 
lifeboats,  surf  boats,  flag  signals,  pyrotechnic  Mg- 
nals,  life  preservers,  line-projecting  guns  (invented 
by  Col  David  A  Lyle  and  in  use  since  1877),  and 
the  like — as  well  as  watchtowers  arid  good  tele- 
'ione  and  radio  systems  Ships  also  carry  much 
lifesaving  equipment 

to  carry  life  preserve -- 

quire  life  rafts  and  floats  The  life  raft,  easily 
stored  and  transported,  is  considered  by  many 
more  convenient  and  useful  than  the  lifeboat  The 
Second  World  War  brought  many  refinements  of 
hfesavmg  equipment  for  lifeboats  and  life  rafts,  in- 
cluding fishing  kits,  chemical  apparatus  to  make 
salt  water  drinkable,  portable  radio  transmitters, 
tiny  searchlights  with  long-range  beams,  and  easy* 
to-read  astronomical  charts 

Liffey  (ll'fe),  river  of  Ireland,  rising  in  the  mountains 
of  Co  Wicklow  and  flowing  60  mi  W,  then  NE, 
and  finally  E  through  Dublin  to  Dublin  Bay 

Lifford,  Irish  LeUhbhearr,  town  (pop  476),  county 
town  of  Co,  Donegal,  Ireland,  on  the  Foylo  and  SW 
of  Londonderry 

lift:  see  KLEVATOR  and  LOCK,  CANAL. 

titan:  see  FLOTSAM 

Liggett,  Hunter  (H'gft),  1857-1935,  American  army 
offic  er,  b.  Heading,  Pa  ,  grad  West  Point,  1879 
He  served  in  Cuba  with  the  arnu  of  occupation 
after  the  Spanish- American  War,  then  spent  three 
years  in  the  Philippines  In  1910  he  was  graduated 
from  the  Army  War  College,  of  which  he  was  di- 
rector (1910-12)  and  president  (1918)  He  was 
sent  from  a  command  at  Texas  City,  Texas,  to  the 
Philippine*  m  1015,  remaining  until  1917  In  the 
First  World  War  he  commanded  the  41«t  Division 
in  1917,  took  over  the  1st  Army  Corps  in  Jan  , 
1918,  and  in  Oct.,  1918,  as  a  brigadier  general,  as- 
sumed command  of  the  1st  Army,  which  he  ( oin- 
manded  at  Baint-Mihiel  and  in  the  Meuse-Argotwe 
operations.  He  also  commanded  the  3d  Army  on 
the  Rhine  in  1019.  After  returning  to  the  United 
States,  as  a  major  general,  he  was  in  command  of 
the  Western  Dept.  at  San  Franc-wco  in  1910  ami 
of  tl»e  9th  Corps  Area  in  1920,  retiring  m  1921 
He  wrote  two  volumes  of  memoir* — Commanding 
on  Anterican  Army  {1026)  *nd  A  E  F.  (1927). 

Ugfet,  a  form  of  energy  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
yet  satisfactorily  established.  No  one  theory  has 


tfesaving  equipment    Most  countries  require  them 
vers  and  lifeboats  and  may  re- 
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proved  entirely  adequate  to  explain  all  the  phe- 
nomena connected  with  light,  although  a  number 
of  theories  have  been  advanced  at  various  times. 
According  to  the  corpuscular  or  emission  theory  as 
supported  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  light  consist*  of 
minute  particles  or  corpuscles  which  are  emitted 
from  lummoue  bodies  and  travel  through  space  at  a 
great  velocity.  This  theory  was,  however,  finally 
superseded  by  the  wave  theory  of  Chnetiaan  Huy- 
geus,  which  obtained  its  original  acceptance  m  the 
scientific  world  chiefly  through  the  work  of  Thomas 
Young  and  later  of  A  J  Fresnel,  whose  experi- 
ments, especially  those  on  the  inteiference  and  dif- 
fraction of  light,  offered  impoitarit  and  convincing 
proof  One  objection  to  the  theory,  raised  at  the 
time  and  still  advanced,  questions  the  assumption 
of  the  existence  of  a  special  medium,  the  lummifer- 
ous  KTHER,  which  is  held  to  bo  necessary  for  the 
transmission  of  light  waves  Nevertheless  the 
wave  theory  is  widely  used  today,  though  with 
reservations,  moat  of  the  common  phenomena  asso- 
ciated with  light  can  be  very  simply  explained  by 
it  In  its  terms,  light  consist*  of  waves,  or  a  kind 
of  vibratory  motion,  traveling  in  the  lummiferouH 
ether  at  a  high  velocity,  having  a  transverse  VIBRA- 
TION  (i  e  ,  vibrating  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  tho  WAVE),  and  proceeding  in  straight  lines 
through  a  uniform  medium  The  electromagnetic 
theory  of  James  Clark  MAXWELL,  of  wide  impor- 
tance today,  definitely  classifies  visible  light  as  of 
electromagnetic  origin,  as  a  form  of  electromagnetic 
RADIATION,  and  as  occurring  in  waves  of  a  definitely 
limited  length,  shorter  than  the  invisible  infrared 
and  radio  waves  but  longer  than  ultiaviolet  and 
X  rays  The  most  recent  theory  of  the  nature  of 
light  is  the  QUANTUM  THKOfiY,  in  which  light  as  u 
form  of  radiant  energy  is  held  to  be  given  off  by  « 
luminous  body  in  tmv  spurts  or  quantities  called 
photons  Popularly,  light  is  often  described  in 
terms  of  its  effect  upon  the  human  KYE  (see  also 
VISION)  As  such,  however,  it  is  limited  to  radia- 
tion of  wave  lengths  between  those  of  infrared  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  ultraviolet  on  the  other,  nei- 
ther infrared  nor  ultraviolet  rays  can  be  "seen"  by 
tho  eye  of  man  Light  is  said  to  be  the  energy  that 
makes  visible  those  bodies  producing  it  (luminous 
bodies),  e  g  ,  the  HUH  an  electric-light  filament,  and 
the  wick  of  a  lighted  lamp,  and  those  reflecting  it 
(illuminated  Ixxlie*),  Mich  as  the  moon  and  most 
of  tho  bodies  of  our  environment  Vn  important 
factor,  therefore,  in  determining  the  visibility  of  an 
object  is  the  degree  of  intensity  of  t  he  light  which  it 
gives  off  or  by  which  it  is  illuminated  A  special 
branch  of  physics  called  PHOTOMFTRY  deals  with 
the  measurement  of  the  relative  intensity  of  light 
sources  and  with  the  intensity  of  illumination  Be- 
Hide»  bodies  that  give  off  light  and  those  that  re- 
flect it  in  a  marked  degree,  there  are  others  which 
are  described  by  the  way  in  which  they  affect  light 
Many  substances  such  as  air  and  window  glass  are 
said  to  be  transparent  because  they  permit  light  to 
pass  through  them,  others  such  as  ground  glass  and 
tissue  paper  are  called  translucent  because,  al- 
though they  allow  light  to  pass  through  them,  they 
cause  it  to  be  scattered  or  diffused  m  the  process, 
and  still  other  substances  are  described  as  opaque 
because  they  do  not  permit  passage  of  light  at  all 
Through  a  uniform,  transparent  substance  or  me- 
dium, Tight  is  held  to  travel  in  straight  lines  under 
ordinary  conditions  The  velocity  varies  with  dif- 
ferent media  In  air,  for  example,  it  is  approxi- 
mately 180,000  mi  per  second,  a  figure  determined 
by  much  careful  experiment,  first  successfully  bv 
Olaus  Homer,  later  by  \  H  L  Fizeau,  J  B  L 
Foucault,  A  \  MICHKI-SON,  and  E  W  Morley  In 
a  vacuum,  the  velocity  is  greater  than  in  air,  but  it 
is  less  in  water,  glass,  and  other  substances  denser 
than  air  Upon  the  differences  in  velocity  in  dif- 
ferent media  is  based,  according  to  the  wave  theory, 
the  explanation  of  the  bending  or  REFRACTION  of 
light  rays  as  they  pass  obliquely  from  one  medium 
into  another.  When  rays  of  light  coming  from  an  ob- 
ject pass  from  the  air  into  (for  example)  the  more 
dense  substance  of  the  lens  of  the  eve  the  ravs  are 
bent  and  then  focused  by  the  action  of  the  lens,  so 
that  an  image  is  formed  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye 
and  the  object  from  which  they  come  is  "seen  " 
The  same  principle  of  refraction  of  tight  bv  a  LENS 
to  form  an  IMAGE  is  involved  in  optical  instruments 
such  as  the  camera,  microscope,  and  telescope 
Crystals  of  certain  substances,  such  as  calotte ,  re- 
fract light  in  two  ways,  i  e  ,  cause  double  refraction, 
directing  one  part  of  the  split  ray  off  to  one  side 
(the  extraordinary  ray)  and  permitting  the  other 
part  (the  ordinary  ray)  to  pass  through  after  under- 
going ordinary  refraction,  both  rays  upon  emer- 
gence from  the  crystal  are  found  to  have  been  po- 
laruod  (see  POLAHIKATION  OF  LU.HT).  In  the  NICOI, 
PRISM  the  ordinary  ray  is  totally  internally  reflected 
and  only  the  extraordinary  ray,  which  is  polarized, 
is  transmitted  When  rays  of  light  strike  the  sur- 
face of  bodies  through  which  they  cannot  pass, 
some  of  them  are  absorbed  and  some  are  thrown 
back  or  undergo  HSFLKCTION  Hough  surface*  re- 
flect light  rays  irregularly,  in  a  scattered  or  diffused 
manner,  while  very  smooth  or  highly  polished  sur- 
faoos,  like  that  of  a  MIKKOK,  reflect  them  regularly, 
forming  a  clear  image  of  the  object.  The  color  of  an 
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object  depends  upon  the  color  of  the  light  refracted, 
reflected,  and  absorbed  by  it  For  example,  an 
opaque  object  appears  red  when  it  absorb*  the  light 
of  all  other  colors  and  reflects  only  red ,  a  transpar- 
ent object  appears  red  w  hen  it  absorbs  the  light  of  all 
other  colors  and  transmits  only  the  red  The  color 
of  the  light  itself  depends  upon  the  wave  length, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  human  eye  learn**  to 
distinguish  between  the  longer  wave  lengths  of  the 
red  end  of  the  spectrum  and  the  shorter  wave 
lengths  of  the  violet  end  In  COLOR  BUNUNE«S  the 
oye  cannot  make  this  dmtinc  tion  The  shortest 
wave  visible  m  the  spectrum  (violet)  has  a  wave 
length  of  about  00004  mm,  the  longest  (red),  of 
about  0  0007  mm  White  light  consists  of  all  the 
colors  combined  Its  composition  is  determined  bv 
its  niHi-KRuioN,  i  e  ,  bv  its  being  broken  up  into  its 
components,  as  when  it  passes  through  a  prism  and 
its  colors  are  separated  to  appear  ranged  in  a  con- 
tinuous, rainbow-colored  band  called  a  SPECTRUM 
Light  passing  through  certain  lenses  is  dispersed  ah ' 
well  as  refracted,  the  resulting  condition  being 
known  as  chromatic  aberration  Although  light 
travels  in  stiaight  lines  through  a  uniform  medium 
under  ordinary  condition*,  yet  it  is  bent  shghtlv 
when  it  passe*  the  edges  of  an  opaque  object  pres- 
ent in  tho  medium,  this  DIFFRACTION  results  in 
some  iNTKKKwKKNf  L  w  hu  h  may  be  apparent  in  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  objec  t  Biologically,  light  i*>  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  it  is  the  energy  in- 
volved in  PHOTOSYNTHESIS,  a  process  essential  to 
the  continuance  of  both  plant  and  animal  life  on 
the  earth  Light  and  the  phenomena  connected 
with  it  have  long  l*?en  a,  t»ubje<  t  for  investigation 
The  ancient  Greeks  acquired  M>me  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena  of  reflection  and  refraction  and  of 
the  principles  governing  vision  It  was  behoved 
then  that  light  travels  in  straight  lines.  Cleoiuedes 
and  Ptolemy,  the  astronomers,  were  acquainted 
with  refraction  Not  until  after  the  nth  cent  and 
the  work  of  Hoger  Bacon,  however,  was  there  suf- 
ficient knowledge  to  begin  to  construct  instru- 
ments to  assist  human  vision  Galileo  is  commonlv 
credited  with  the  invention  of  the  astronomical 
telescope  in  tho  17th  cent  Shortly  after  this  Snell 
discovered  tho  law  governing  the  refraction  of  light 
and  the  beginning  was  made  in  the  scientific  studv 
of  light  At  about  this  time  too  came  the  work  of 
Descartes,  Grimaldi,  and  James  Gregory  Huy- 
gens  advanced  his  wtve  theoiy  in  opposition  to  tho 
corpuscular  theory  of  Newton  There  followed  the 
work  of  Homer,  James  BRADI^Y,  Thomaa  Youv*., 
Fresnel,  MAUJM,  Fi»eau,  Foucault,  HELMHOLIZ, 
Maxwell,  Miohelson,  and  E  W  MOKUCT  See  H 
A  Houstoun,  Liyht  and  Color  (192,1)  and  A  Treatus< 
on  Light  (rev  od  ,  19  J8) ,  W  H  Bragg,  The  Uni- 
verse of  Light  (193.J),  Matthew  Luckiesh,  Light, 
Vision,  and  Seeing  (1944),  W  G  Davies,  Light 
(1945) 

lighter,  barge  used  in  poits  for  loading  and  un- 
loading ships,  particularly  when  the  harbor  is  such 
that  the  ships  win  not  tomo  alongside  a  pier  or 
dock  Lighters  are  usually  open  but  sometime*^ 
have  a  deck  and  large  hatches  w  ith  light  covers  and 
are  either  towed  or  self-pi  o  pel  led .  in  earlier  times 
and  sometimes  today  the>  are  rowed  or  operate 
under  sail  Their  speed  is  low,  not  usually  more 
than  10  knots  an  hour  They  are  usually  equipped 
with  derricks 

Lightfoot,  Joseph  Barber,  1828-4*9,  English  prelate 
and  scholar  Much  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Cam- 
bridge Univ  ,  where  he  was  a  fellow  in  Trinity 
College  In  1861  he  became  Hul&ean  professor  of 
divinity,  and  m  1875  Lady  Margaret  professor 
In  1871  he  became  a  canon  of  Bt  Paul's,  London, 
in  1870  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Durham  He 
was  learned  in  biblical  and  early  Christian  litera- 
ture He  published  commentaries  (3  vols  ,  18n5 
75)  on  St  Paul's  epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Phihp- 
pians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon  Light  foot 'H  edi- 
tions of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  include  Clement  of 
Rome  (1869)  and  Iffnattu*  and  Polycarp  (1S85) 
See  biography  by  B  F  Westcott  (1894) 
tghthouse,  structure  put  up  to  give  guidance  and 
warning  to  ships  and  airplanes  bv  either  optical 
or  radio-electrical  means  Lighthouses  were  first 
built  in  ancient  Egypt,  where  the  priests  main- 
tained the  beacon  fires  The  lighthouse  of  PHAROS 
built  in  the  3d  cent  B  C  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World  For  about  1,500 
years  it  guided  ships  into  the  Nile,  it  was  lighted 
by  wood  fire,  showing  s.moke  bv  dav  and  a  glow  by 
night  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
13th  cent  The  Romans  built  famous  lighthouses 
in  Ostia,  Ravenna,  and  Messina  and  on  both  side* 
of  the  Channel  in  Fiance  and  England  None  of 
them  have  survived  One  of  the  oldest  existing 
lighthouses  is  the  light  of  Cordouan  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gironde,  the  present  *  tincture  was  begun  in 
the  late  10th  cent ,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  ftixt 
lighthouse  on  the  site  was  erected  o  805.  Probablv, 
the  first  lighthouNes  in  the  United  States  were  tho 
Boston  Light  on  Little  Brewster  Island  (the  orig- 
inal tower  built  in  1716),  Brant  Point  Light, 
Nantucket  (the  fir&t  structure  built  in  1746),  and 
Beavertail  Light  on  Conameut  Lsland,  Narrugan- 
sett  Bay  (first  erected  in  1749)  In  1789  Congress 
passed  an  act  for  maintenance  of  lighthouses  b> 


CTOM  refereaeM  an  indicate  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  k«r  to  proounoatioa  (aces  page  1. 


LIGHTING 

which  the  government  took  over  the  care  of  light- 
houses from  their  former  private  owners  In  1862 
the  Lighthouse  Board  was  appointed  and  in  1910 
it  was  superseded  by  the  Lighthouse  Service, 
established  to  supervise  lighthouses  and  light- 
ships In  1939  the  Service  was  transferred  froi 
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gas-filled  incandescent  lamp  was  invented  by 
LANOMUIR  in  1913  The  NEON  lamp  invented  by 
Georges  Claude  m  1911  has  been  largely  used  in 
advertising  signs.  Various  colors  are  obtained 
in  similar  lights  by  the  use  of  different  gases  (e  g  , 


........     ....  ..    .         argon  for  blue,  neon  for  orange  red,  helium  for 

the  Dept  of  Commerce  to  tho  U  S  coast  guard,  yellow,  carbon  dioxide  for  white).  By  making  use 
Lighthouses  were  long  built  to  conform  in  structure 
to  their  geographical  position  Where  a  good  rock 
foundation  existed,  masonry  tower  lighthouses 
were  preferred,  circular  in  fotm,  with  a  low  center 
of  gravity  Later  reinforced  concrete  was  sub- 
stituted for  masonry  An  openwork  steel  construc- 
tion was  chosen  where  it  was  necessary  to  drive  in 
wooden  or  steel  piles  m  order  to  obtain  a  firm 
foundation  Sometimes  towers  were  erected  on 
foundations  of  cylinders  or  of  catssona  For  il- 
luminating agents  tallow  candles,  coal  fires,  and 
oil  lamps  wero  used  until  the  beginning  of  tho  19th 
cent  A  hghthouso  near  Trieste  was  probably  the 
first  to  use  ooal  gas  for  illumination  Acetylene 
followed  soon,  and  in  1858  electricity  was  used 
first  m  South  Foreland  Light,  England  Other 
improvements  made  during  tho  19th  cent  were 


of  mixtures  of  gases  and  special  glasses,  all  colon 
can  be  produced  In  recent  times  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  problem  of  lighting  public 
buildings,  homes,  offices,  and  factories  fiom  the 
standpoint  of  maximum  efficiency  and  minimum 
eyestrain  Fluorescent  lighting,  approaching  nat- 
ural daylight,  is  used  in  many  buildings  and  homes 
Fluorescent  lamps  consist  of  a  tube  containing  a 
small  amount  of  argon  and  a  trace  of  mercury  The 
inner  walls  of  the  tube  are  coated  with  a  fluorescent 
powder  A  flow  of  electricity  through  the  tube 
causes  the  mercury  vapor  to  emit  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion which  in  turn  causes  the  powder  to  fluoresce 
There  has  been  considerable  experimentation  to 
secure  proper  street  and  highway  lighting  Sodium 
vapor  lamps  are  used  on  some  highways  Seo  Mat- 
thew Luokiesh,  Artificial  Light  (1920)  and  Torch 


the  incandescent  oil-vapor  light,  rapidlv  revolving     of  Civilization  (1940),  Jeanette  Eaton,  The  Story 


lights,  fog  bells,  whistles,  sirens,  diaphones  (fog 
signals  similar  to  sirens),  and  the  Fresnel  lens 


of  Light  (1928),  F    W    Robins,   The  Story  of  tho 
Lamp  (1939) 


which  focuses  the  beam.    Lighting  systems  used   lightning,  electrical  discharge  accompanied  by  THXJN- 


m  lighthouse*  are  of  three  kinds — the  catoptric 
system,  m  which  rays  of  light  are  reflected  from 
silvered  mirrors  to  form  a  parallel  beam  visible  at 
a  distance,  the  dioptric  or  refractive  system,  in 
which  the  rays  pass  through  optical  glass  and  arc 
refracted  as  they  enter  and  emerge  from  it,  and 
the  catadioptrio  system,  m  which  rays  are  both 
refracted  and  reflected  The  increasing  knowledge 
of  radio  waves  and  especially  the  invention  of 
radar  are  making  tho  earlier  forms  of  lighthouses 
obsolete  In  the  newer  lighthouses  radio  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  light  beam  The  first  radio  beacon 
for  directing  ships  was  erected  m  New  York  m 
1921  From  1934  the  so-called  remote-control 
stations  began  to  replace  lighthouses  They  are 
equipped  with  radio  apparatus  to  operate  lamps, 
fog  signals,  and  tho  radio  beacon  An  electric  eye 
starts  a  light  signal  when  daylight  fails 


turns  on  the  fog  horns  when  moisture  increases  in 
the  atmosphere     See  O    It    Putnim,  Lighthouses 


DHR,  commonly  occurring  during  a  THUNDBRSTOI 
The  discharge  may  take  place  between  one  part  of  a 
cloud  and  another  part,  between  one  cloud  and 
another,  or  between  a  cloud  and  tho  earth  Light- 
ning may  appear  as  a  jagged  streak  (forked  light- 
ning), as  a  vast  flash  in  the  sky  (sheet  lightning), 
or,  rarely,  as  a  brilliant  ball  (ball  lightning)  Illu- 
mination from  lightning  flashes  occurring  near  the 
horizon,  often  with  clear  sky  overhead  and  with 
tho  accompanying  thunder  too  distant  to  bo  audi- 
ble, is  referred  to  as  heat  lightning  Benjamin 
Franklin,  in  his  kite  experiment  (1752),  proved  the 
identity  of  the  electricity  of  lightning  (atmospheric 
electricity)  and  ordinary  electricity  Ho  invented 
the  lightning  rod,  which,  when  correctly  installed 
on  a  building,  offers  a  certain  degree  of  protection 
to  the  structure  during  electrical  storms 
A  gear  lightship,  moored  vessel  bearing  a  light  to  warn 


ships  from  dangers  of  shoal,  reef,  and  rock  and  to 
guide  them    They  are  u&od  at  points  where  a  hght- 


and  Lightships  of  the  United  States  (rev  ed  ,  1033),      house  or  beacon  cannot  be  erected      They  vary 


R  T  Sterling,  Lighthouses  of  the  Maine  Coast 
(1935),  G  G  Carter,  rooming  Lights  (1945) ,  E  R 
Snow,  Famous  New  England  Lighthouses  (1945) 
lighting.  The  earliest  means  of  artificial  lighting 
were  tho  open  fire,  firebrands,  and  torches  Tho 
first  LAMP  was  a  dish  of  stone  (later  of  clay, 
pottery,  or  metal)  containing  vegetable  or  animal 
oil  and  a  wick  This  was  succeeded  by  the  C\NDLB, 
first  made  of  wax  and  later  also  of  tallow,  and  by 

the  LANTERN,  which  is  of  early  origin     The  An-  ..„ ._     _ 

OAND  BXTRNER  was  an  improved  oil  lamp  with  a  that  off  Nantucket  Tho  duties  of  lightship  crews 
burner  and  a  chimney,  and  this  type  of  (amp  was  are  so  hard  that  they  usually  get  one  month's  vaca- 
widely  used  after  the  discovery  of  kerosene  by  tion  for  every  two  months  of  service  and  are  pnvi- 
\braham  GBSNKR  All  these  early  illummants  leged  to  retire  at  half  pay  after  20  years  of  service 
have  survived  to  tho  present  —the  use  of  torches  In  1935  the  Nantucket  lightship  was  sunk  when 
appears  in  tho  United  States  in  the  torchlight  the  liner  Olympw  ran  into  it 
parade  and  m  tho  small  pots  of  slow-burning  light-year.  Astronomical  distances  aro  so  great  that 
fuel  marking  a  road  under  repair,  while  primitive  the  figures,  expressed  m  miles,  would  he  too  cum- 
oil  lamps  are  used  by  the  Eskimo  and  in  some  On-  bersome  Tho  first  astronomical  unit  used,  the 


from  small  decked  boats  with  automatic  lights 
tended  only  every  few  months  to  ships  of  several 
hundred  tons  and  a  crew  of  15,  with  powerful  light 
and  fog-signal  apparatus  and  good  radio  equip- 
ment for  lifosaving  Tho  first  lightship  was  built  in 
England  in  1732  The  first  lightship  in  the  United 
States  was  posted  in  Chesapeake  Bay  in  1820 
Shortly  before  the  Second  World  War,  all  light- 
ships were  made  part  of  the  U  S  coast  guard 
Probably  the  best-known  American  lightship  is 


ental  countries,  and  candles  aro  employed  for  dec- 
orative as  well  as  for  lighting  purposes  and  in 
church  ritual  The  lantern,  enclosed  in  glass  or 
equipped  with  a  chimney,  has  many  modern  USOP, 
although  it  is  superseded  to  some  extent  by  tho 
electric  flashlight  Coal  gas  was  first  used  as  an 
illummont  in  the  late  18th  cent  by  William  Mur- 


distance  from  earth  to  Him,  is  92,900,000  mi  As  tho 
telescope  penetrated  farther  into  space,  this  unit 
became  too  small,  so  one  based  on  the  speed  of 
light,  which  is  186,000  mi  per  second,  was  used 
An  object  is  one  light-year  distant  when  its  light 
takes  one  year  to  reach  the  observer  As  all  inter- 
stellar space  is  a  vacuum,  the  speed  of  light  does 


dock  m  England  and  by  Philippe  Lebon  in  Paris,      not  vary.  MO  one  light-year  is  about  5  87  million 


it  was  introduced  in  London  early  in  the  19th  cent , 
m  Baltimore  in  1817,  and  in  New  York  8t^te  in 
1823  Air  gas,  acetylene,  water  gas,  and  producer 


million  miles  The  stars  nearest  to  our  solar  sys- 
tem are  Alpha  Centauri  and  Proxima  Centaun, 
both  about  4  3  light-years  distant 


gas  ore  also  important  illummants    The  invention    Hgnaloes*  see  AI/OBS 

of  the  BUNSBN  BURNER  and  of  the  WEI^BACH    Ligne,  Charles  Joseph,  prince  de  (sharl'zhdBeTpres1 


MANTLB  and  burner  greatly  stimulated  the  use  of 
gaa  for  lighting  purposes  The  first  development  m 
electric  lighting  was  tho  ate  lamp,  which  was 
evolved  from  the  carbon  arc  demonstrated  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  in  1801  and  in  which  an  electric 
current,  bridging  a  gap  between  two  carbon  rods, 
forms  an  arc  Early  lamps  of  this  type  were  made 
with  an  open  arc,  later  ones  were  enclosed  in  plans 
and  thus  made  more  practical  Carbon-arc  street 
lamps,  first  made  by  C  F  BRUSH  ami  used  in 
Cleveland  m  1879,  came  into  wide  use  The 
mercury-arc  lamp  was  discovered  by  P  C  HEWITT 
in  1903  Among  modern  applications  of  the  arc 
light  are  floodlights,  searchlights,  spotlights,  and 
projectors  The  incandescent  electric  lamp,  m 
which  the  current  passes  through  a  filament  of- 
fering high  resistance  (e  g  ,  CARBON  and  WOLFRAM) 
and  enclosed  m  a  vacuum  tube,  was  developed  by 
M  G.  FARMER  m  1858,  but  was  not  practical 
Sir  J  W.  Swan  in  England  and  Edison  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  both  developed  lamps  of  this  kind  That 


dii  iP'nyu),  1735-1814,  Austrian  field  marshal, 
celebrated  for  his  cosmopolitanism  and  wit  He 
belonged  to  an  ancient  princely  family  of  Hainaut, 
in  the  Austrian  Netherlands  (now  Belgium)  He 
held  high  military  and  diplomatic  posts,  was  an 
adviser  of  Emperor  Joseph  II,  and  won  the  favor  of 
Catherine  II  of  Russia  while  on  mission  at  her 
court  Though  deprived  of  most  of  his  estates  by 
the  French  and  sunk  to  a  relative  obscurity,  ho 
continued  to  take  part  in  European  affairs  m  his 
last  days  It  was  then  that  he  made  the  most 
famous  of  his  witty  remarks,  saying  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  Le  congr&s  dansc,  mats  rtf  marehe  -pas 
Of  the  40  volumes  of  his  collected  works,  his  mem- 
oirs and  his  correspondence  remain  of  interest  His 
memoirs,  in  an  easy  and  unself-consoious  style,  are 
the  mirror  of  his  personal  charm,  polished  gaiety, 
and  unpretentious  wisdom  They  also  paint  the 
portrait  of  a  good  European,  free  from  national 
prejudice  A  selection  of  his  works  appeared  in 
igbshm  1927 


patented  by  Edison  m  1879  contained  features  not  lignite  (Hg'nlt)  or  brown  coal,  a  carbonaceous  fuel 

original  with  him,  but  combined  in  a  new  form,  intermediate  between  COAL  and  PIAT,  brown  or 

and  was  the  first  widely  marketed  incandescent  yellowish  in  color  and  woody  in  texture    It  con- 

lamp.   NBRNBT  c  1899  invented  a  glow  lamp  which  tains  more  moisture  than  coal  and  tends  to  dry  and 

was  an  improvement  over  the  carbon  lamp  but  crumble  when  exposed  to  tho  air;  the  flame  is  long 

which  was  supplanted  by  later  developments.    A  and  smoky  and  the  heating  power  low.  It  is  found 


chiefly  in  geologically  young  formations  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Germany,  and  elsewhere 

lignum  vitae  (llg'num  vl'tS)  [Latin, -wood  of  life], 
tropical  American  evergreen  tree  of  the  genus 
Gwnacum  The  hard,  heavy,  valuable  wood,  ob- 
tained chiefly  from  Guaiacum  officinale  and  O  sanc- 
tum, is  used  for  bearings,  blocks,  mallets,  bowling 
balls,  and  other  articles  The  trees  are  cultivated 
to  some  extent  in  Florida  and  California  for  orna- 
ment They  also  yield  guaiacum.  a  gum  resin  used 
in  certain  drugs  Various  other  hardwood  trees  of 
Australasia,  such  as  tho  acacia  and  the  eucalyptus, 
are  popularly  called  lignum  vitae 

Ligny  (I5ny6')(  village  (pop  1,965),  Nnmur  prov  , 
central  Belgium,  NE  of  Charleroi  and  near  Fleurus 
Hero  on  Juno  16,  1815.  Napoleon  I  defeated  the 
Prussians  under  Blucher  early  m  the  WATERLOO 

CAMPAIGN 

Ligonier  (HgoneV)  1  City  (pop  2,178),  NE  Ind  , 
NW  of  Fort  Wayne  It  is  a  trading  center  for  a 
rich  dairying  and  poultry-raising  area  2  Borough 
(pop  2,111),  SW  Pa  ,  8E  of  Greensburg,  laid  out 
1817,  me  1834  Its  industries  include  ooal  mining, 
dairying,  and  farming. 

Liguon,  Alfonso  Maria  de1 :  see  ALPHONSUS  LIGUOHI, 
SAINT 

Liguria  (HgyoVreu),  region  (2,089  sq  mi  ,  pop 
1,466,810),  NW  Italy,  extending  along  tho  Med- 
iterranean (called  hero  the  Ligurian  Sea)  from  tho 
French  border  to  La  Spozm  The  coastal  Mrip  forms 
the  Italian  RIVIERA,  famed  for  its  scenery,  climate, 
and  resorts,  further  inland  rise  tho  Ligurian  Alps  in 
tho  west  and  the  Ligurian  Apennines  in  the  east 
Fishing  and  the  growing  of  fruit,  vegetables,  olives, 
grapes,  and  some  cereals  are  the  mam  resources 
along  the  coast  Chestnuts  arc  plentiful  in  the 
mountains,  which  also  have  extensive  pastures 
GENOA,  the  capital  of  the  region,  is  also  its  com- 
mercial, maritime,  and  industrial  center  The  re- 
gion is  divided  into  four  provmroi,  Genoa,  Imporia, 
La  Spezia,  and  Savons  Liguna  derives  its  name 
from  tho  ancient  Liguru,  who  occupied  tho  Med- 
iterranean coast  from  tho  Rhone  to  tho  Arno 
Celtic  migrations  drove  them  (4th  cenl  B  C  )  from 
the  Alpine  regions,  while  the  coast  was  colonized 
by  Phoenicians,  Gioeks,  and  Carthaginians  Tho 
region  was  subdued  (2nd  cent  B  C  )  by  tho  Ro- 
mans Tho  salient  feature  of  Ligurian  history  in 
tho  Middle  Ages  waw  the  long  struggle  between 
Genoa  and  tho  local  feudal  lords  for  control  B> 
the  16th  cent  Genoa  virtually  controlled  all  of 
present  Liguria,  from  that  time  until  its  annexation 
(1S16)  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  Liguria  shared 
tho  history  of  its  capital 

Ligurian  Sea,  port  of  tho  Mediterranean,  between 
the  Ligurian  roost  (Italian  Riviera)  and  the  island* 
of  Corsica  and  Elba  It  includes  the  Gulf  of  Genoa 
Lihue  (lehoo'a),  town  (pop  4,254),  to  seat  of  Kauai 
to  ,  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Kau.u,  T  H  ,  near 
Nawihwih  Harbor  Kilohana  crater  uses  just 
behind  Lihuo 

Li  Hung-chang  (1C'  hotmg'-jang'),  1823-1901,  Chi- 
nese statesman  and  general  His  first  success  was 
as  a  commander  of  forces  fighting  the  Taiping  Re- 
bellion Ho  controlled  Chinese  foreign  affairs  for 
the  dowager  empress  Tz'u  Hsi  Li  was  the  chief 
negotiator  of  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  (1895) 
which  ended  the  First  Chino-Japanese  War  He 
protected  foreigners  when  he  was  vicorov  of  Canton 
during  the  Boxer  Rebellion  (1900).  and  he  was  able 
to  reduce  the  demands  of  the  foreign  powers  for 
reparations  His  moderately  progressive  internal 
policy  included  modernization  of  the  army  and 
the  building  of  railroads  See  biography  by  J  O  P 
Bland  (1917) 

Likhl  (llk'hl).  Manassite  1  Chron  7  19 
lilac  (ultimately  from  Persian,* bluish)  Since  co- 
lonial days,  the  common  lilac  has  boon  in  America 
ono  of  the  best  loved  of  the  floweting  shrubs  and 
has  men  ted  its  position  by  its  cone-shaped  masses 
of  lavender  or  white  flowers,  its  fragrance,  and  its 
ease  of  cultivation  A  familiar  shrub  of  American 
dooryards,  it  often  marks  the  site  of  old  farm- 
houses Some  cities  (o  g ,  Rochester,  N  Y  )  have 
lilac  festivals  The  purple  flower  clusters  are  the 
floral  emblem  of  New  Hampshire  From  this  old- 
fashioned  common  lilac  (Synnga  vulgant)  and 
others,  many  hybrids  have  been  developed  with 
variations  m  form  (such  as  double  flowers)  and  in 
color  (such  as  rosy-pink)  Theso  hybrids,  which 
may  lack  the  fragrance  of  the  common  lilac,  are 
often  called  French  lilacs,  because  much  of  the  pio- 
neer hybridizing  was  done  in  France  The  various 
species  of  lilac  are  native  to  different  regions  of 
Europe  and  Asia  Lilacs  will  bloom  profusely  undet 
proper  care,  which  includes  a  sunny  situation,  oc- 
casional fertilizing,  removal  of  fading  flowers,  and, 
for  older  plants,  PRUNING  Florists  often  force  the 
shrubs  for  winter  bloom,  particularly  in  Europe 
Among  the  available  species  of  Syringa  which  oner 
some  variation  from  the  more  popular  common  lilac 
are  japonica  (tre«  form),  oblata  (red  autumnal  fo- 
liage),  and  reflexa,  (drooping  flower  clusters)  The 
lilac,  botameally  Synnga,  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  MOCK  ORANOB  or  syringa,  botameally 
PMaddphut;  both  these  plants  are  sometimes 
called  pipe  tree  The  most  famous  use  of  the  Jilac 
in  poetry  is  Whitman's  elegy  on  Lincoln,  "When 


Crow  reference*  ar«  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Th«  k*jr  to  promiwUttoa  tacts  p*f«  1. 


Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd."  See  J.  C. 
Wister,  Lilac  Culture  (1930);  Alice  Harding,  LOaci 
w  My  Garden  (1933). 

Lilbourn,  city  (pop  1,378),  8E  Mo,  near  the  Mis- 
sissippi SW  of  Cairo,  111  ;  inc  1910  It  is  a  process- 
ing center  m  a  cotton,  giam,  and  timber  area 

Lilburne,  John  (lu'burn),  1614'-1667,  English  polit- 
ical leader  and  pamphleteer  for  the  LBVRLERS, 
an  extremist  sect  in  the  PURITAN  REVOLUTION 
Lilburne  was  tried  before  the  Star  Chamber  aa 
early  as  1638  for  his  pamphlets  against  the  Angli- 
can establishment  and  the  House  of  Lords  Im- 
prisoned from  1638  to  1640,  he  wan  released  with 
the  aid  of  Cromwell  and  rose  to  be  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  parliamentary  army  (1642-46),  Re- 
signing because  of  disagreement  with  the  Presby- 
terians, he  resumed  his  demands  for  parliamentary 
reform  and  was  a  tireless  pamphleteer  for  the  pow- 
erful army  following  that  hoped  foi  a  fundamental, 
democratic  revision  of  the  constitution  and  the  so- 
cial system  From  1646,  when  ho  was  again  ar- 
rested, he  spent  much  of  his  life  in  prison  or  exile, 
but  continued  his  propaganda  work  even  there 
His  pamphlet,  England's  Birthright  (1645),  con- 
tained the  principles  which  became  the  basis  for 
the  Leveler  program  later  stated  in  The  Founda- 
tion* of  Freedom,  or.  An  Agreement  of  the  People 
(1648)  But  when  Cromwell  and  his  officers  arbi- 
trarily revised  the  agreement  they  halted  the  Lev- 
eler movement  at  the  moment  of  Lilburne's  great- 
out  power  Lilburne  protested  the  arbitrary  rule  of 
the  Rump  Parliament  and,  though  no  royalist,  pro- 
tested the  illegal  court  which  condemned  Charles  I 
to  death  In  1649  Lilburne,  with  several  of  his  as- 
sociates, was  tried  for  treason  and  acquitted  Lil- 
burne hastened  the  advent  of  the  Commonwealth, 
but  under  it  he  was  banished  (1652),  returned  to 
England,  and  was  again  tried  and  acquitted  (1663) 
He  was  deemed  dangerous  and  held  in  confinement 
In  his  lubt  years  ho  became  a  Quaker  Though  a 
contumacious  man,  Lilburne  had  a  gift  for  attract- 
ing followers  His  political  idealism  was  premature 
and  ineffective,  but  his  personal  mtegnty  and  sense 
of  justice  were  of  the  highest  See  biography  by 
M  A  Gibb  (1947),  bibliography  under  LEVELERS 

Lihencron,  Detlev,  Freiberr  von  (dft'ldf  frl'her  fun 
le'lyunkron),  1844-1909,  Get  man  lyric  poet,  b 
Schleswig-Holstem  A  Prussian  army  officer,  he 
resigned  because  of  debt,  tried  his  fortunes  in  tho 
United  States  for  two  years,  )  etui  nod  to  become  a 
minor  goveinment  official,  and  at  41  devoted  him- 
self to  literature  His  verse  is  musical,  varied,  and 
powerful  Brahms  and  Richard  Strauss  sot  somo 
of  it  to  music  Besides  his  Ivncs  (collected  1897) 
and  ballads,  he  wrote  the  humorous  epic  Poggfred 
(1890,  several  times  reissued ,  with  now  versos,  bo- 
fore  190u),  the  stones  KncgsHovellrn  (1895),  and 
novels  and  plavs 

Lilienthal,  David  Eli  W'lyunthol),  1899-,  American 
public  official,  b  Morton,  111  ,  grad  DePauw  Umv  , 
1920,  and  Harvard  Law  School,  1923  He  was  ad- 
mitted (1923)  to  the  bar,  practiced  law,  and  wag 
appointed  bv  Gov  Philip  La  Follette  to  the  Wis- 
consin public-service  commission  President  F  D 
Roosevelt  made  (193i)  him  one  of  three  directors, 
together  with  Aithur  K  Morgan  and  Harcourt 
Morgan,  of  tho  TENNESSEE  VALLKY  AUTHORITY. 
There  were  severe  internal  struggles  as  well  as  vio- 
lent contests  with  opponents  of  tho  TVA  As  chair- 
man (1941-46)  of  the  TVA,  he  fought  bitter  battles 
with  various  competing  private  interests,  and  he 
insisted  on  nonpohtical  administration  He  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  U  S  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  by  President  Harry  S  Truman,  and  in 
that  office  (1947-49)  he  was  a  pioneer  in  civilian 
control  of  the  American  atomic-energy  program 
He  wrote  Democracy  on  the  March  (1944)  and  This 
/  Do  Believe  (1949)  See  biography  by  Willson 
Whitman  (1948) 

LUienthal,  Otto  (6'to  le'lyuntal),  1848-96,  German 
aeronautical  engineer,  a  pioneer  in  his  experiments 
with  heavier-than-air  machines  He  made  major 
changes  in  the  glider  based  on  his  observations  of 
birds  He  wrote  Birdjhght  as  a  Basis  of  Aviation 
(1889,  Eng  tr,  1911)  and  The  Flying  Machine 
(1894)  His  brother,  Oustav  Lilienthal  (goos'taf), 
1849-1933,  was  associated  with  Otto  in  liw  flying 
experiments,  he  continued  them  after  Otto's  death 
and  also  made  several  inventions,  including  a 
wcatherproofing  material 

Lihth  (Irllth),  Jewish  demon,  originally  probably 
Babylonian  In  Talmudic  tradition  female  form 
and  evil  attributes  were  given  to  this  supposedly 
nocturnal  creature,  of  the  various  legends  conne<  t- 
ed  with  her,  the  one  making  her  Adam's  first  wife  is 
the  strongest  Lihth  is  used  by  Goethe  in  the 
Walpurgis  Night  section  of  Faust  and  by  D.  G 
Rossetti  in  various  poems 

Liliuokalam  flelecSTokala'ne) ,  1838-1917,  last  reign- 
ing queen  of  the  Hawauan  Islands  She  ascended 
the  throne  m  1891  upon  the  death  of  her  brother, 
King  Kalakaua  She  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
constitutional  reforms  inaugurated  m  1887  and  at- 
tempted to  brush  them  aside,  whereupon  a  revolt, 
fostered  largely  by  American  residents  of  Hawaii, 
led  to  her  dethronement  early  m  1893  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  provisional  government  Failing 
in  an  attempt  to  regain  the  throne  in  1895,  she  for- 
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mally  renounced  her  royal  claims.  Much  of  the 
remainder  of  her  life  was  spent  in  the  United 
States,  where  she  entered  against  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment claims  totaling  $450,000  for  property  and 
other  losses,  but  the  court  decided  against  her 
The  territorial  legislature  of  Hawau  finally  voted 
her  an  annual  pension  of  (4,000  and  permitted  her 
to  receive  the  income  from  a  sugar  plantation  of 
6,000  acres  She  wrote  many  songs,  including  the 
popular  Aloha  Oe  or  Farewell  to  Th#e 

Lille  (151),  city  (pop  179.778),  capital  of  Nord  dept . 
N  Franco,  near  the  Belgian  bolder  It  is  a  manu- 
facturing city  and  a  commercial  and  cultural  cen- 
ter It  has  long  been  known  for  its  textile  products, 
notably  lisle  (the  name  is  derived  from  an  older 
spelling  of  the  city's  name)  It  was  the  chief  city  of 
the  county  of  FI.A.NDEKH.  a  brilliant  resident  e  of  the 
15th-century  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  (aftei  1668) 
the  capital  of  French  Flanders.  Taken  (1708)  after 
a  costly  siege  by  Eugene  of  Savoy  and  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  it  was  restored  to  France  in  the 
Peace  of  Utiecht  (1713)  Lille  was  occupied  by  the 
Germans  in  1914- 1 8  and  suffered  considerable  dam- 
age m  the  Second  World  War  Among  the  principal 
buildings  of  Lille  are  the  huge  citadel,  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  Vauban,  the  old  stock  exchange 
(17th  cent  ) ,  several  fine  churches  containing  paint- 
ings of  the  Flemish  school ,  and  the  unfinished  ca- 
thedral (begun  1854)  Lille  has  a  large  university 
(founded  1887)  and  one  of  the  most  important  art 
museums  in  Euiope,  Its  paintings,  lemoved  by  the 
Germans  in  the  Second  World  War  but  recovered 
since,  include  many  of  the  best  works  of  the 
Flemish,  Dutch,  French,  and  Spanish  masters 

Ldlehammer  (H'luhamur),  town  (pop  6,565),  co. 
seat  of  Opland  co  ,  SE  Norway,  N  of  Oslo  and  on 
the  northern  end  of  Lake  Mjosa  Founded  in  1827, 
it  is  a  commercial  center  for  the  fertile  Gudbrands- 
dal  and  has  a  fine  open-air  museum  exhibiting  old 
peasant  cottages  of  the  region 

Lilhe,  Beatrice,  1898-,  English  comedienne,  b. 
Toronto,  Canada  She  made  her  first  stage  appear- 
ance in  London  m  1914  and  in  New  York  in  1924. 
In  Th(  Vine  o' Clock  Revue  (1922),  Andrt  Chariot's 
Revue  (1922.  1924),  This  Year  of  Grace  (1928),  The 
Khow  /«  On  (1937),  Seven  Lively  Art*  (1945),  and 
Insid*  USA  (1948)  she  won  an  international 
reputation  for  sophisticated  wit  and  vivacity.  She 
married  Sir  Robeit  Pool  m  1920 

Lilhe,  Frank  Rattray,  1870-1947,  American  zool- 
ogist and  educator,  b  Toronto,  grad  Umv  of 
Toronto  (B  A  ,  1891).  Ph.D  Umv  of  Chicago, 
1894  Beat  known  for  his  work  with  the  Marine 
Biologic  al  Laboratory  and  the  adjacent  Woods 
Hole  Oceanographic  Institute  in  Massachusetts, 
ho  was  an  educator  for  four  decades  He  began 
teaching  in  1894,  was  professor  of  zoology  (1906- 
31)  at  the  Umv  of  Chicago,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment (from  1910),  and  dean  of  the  division  of 
biology  (1931-35).  Tho  Marino  Biological  Labora- 
tory was  under  his  direction  (1908-26),  and  he  was 
its  president  (1926-39)  and  president  (1930-39)  of 
the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographio  Institute  Lilhe 
was  managing  editor  (1902-26)  of  the  Biological 
Bulletin  In  addition  to  man>  scientific  papers  he 
wrote  The  Development  of  the  Chick  (1908),  a  lead- 
ing text  in  embryology  for  several  decades,  and 
Wood*  Hole  Marine  Bwlogical  Laltoratory  (1944) 

Lillo,  George,  1693-1739,  English  playwright  Ho 
was  tho  author  of  The  London  Merchant,  ur.  The 
History  of  George  BarnweU,  (1731)  Using  middle- 
class  characters  m  this  play,  he  created  the  first 
modern  melodrama,  and  bis  naturalistic  tendency 
influenced  both  Diderot  and  Leasing 

Lilly,  John,  see  LYI/T,  JOHN 

Lilly,  William  (c  1468-1522)    see  LILY,  U  ILLIAM. 

Lilly,  William,  1602-81,  English  astrologer  He  en- 
joyed some  popularity  as  a  prophet  and  caster  of 
horoscopes  He  issued  an  annual  almanac,  foretold 
definite  events,  and  wa>  occasionally  embroiled  in 
the  politics  of  the  day  He  was  satirized  in  Butler 'a 
Hudibras  Of  his  many  books  and  pamphlets  tho 
Christian  Astrology  ( \  647)  is  best  known.  Hia  auto- 
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Most  of  the  members  are  perennials,  and  they  usu- 
ally produce  either  bulbs  or  conns.  Among  the 
ornamental  plants  of  the  family  (in  addition  to  tho 
true  lilies  of  the  genus  Lilium)  are  the  day  lily, 
hyacinth,  lily  of  the  valley,  and  tulip  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  family  have  edible  parts  (e  g  ,  asparagus 
and  onion)  and  others  are  medicinal  (o  g.,  meadow 
saffron  and  squill)  A  number  of  plant*  not  related 
to  the  lily  family  are  called  lilies,  among  those  are 
tho  calla  lily  and  the  watei  lily  Tho  blossoms  of 
tho  amaiylhs  resemble  lilies,  but  this  plant  belongs 
to  the  family  Amarylhdaceae  In  religion  and  art 
the  lily  symbolizes  puntv,  and  as  the  flower  of  tho 
Resui  rection  and  of  the  Virgin  it  is  widely  used  at 
Eastei  The  lily  of  tho  Bible  has  sometimes  been 
identified  with  the  scarlet  anemone  (Cant.  21),  the 
"lilies  of  tho  held"  (Mat  6  28)  probably  mean  any 
wild  flowers,  perhaps  the  iris  See  H.  B  Woodcock 
and  John  Coutts,  Lilies.  Their  Culture  and  Manage- 
ment (19*5),  G  L  Slate,  Lilies  for  American  Gar- 
dens (1959),  Alan  Macnml  and  E  L  Macneil, 
Garden  IMw#  (1946),  Isabella  Preston,  Lilies  for 
Every  Garden  (1947) 

LUybaeum  (UUbe'um),  ancient  city,  Sicily,  the  mod- 
ern MARSAI  A  It  is  on  the  extreme  W  coast  near 
Capo  Lilybaeum  (today  Lihbeo)  It  was  founded 
by  Carthage  (39b  B  C  )  and  became  a  stronghold 
In  the  First  Pumc  War  it  resisted  a  long  Roman 
siege  (250-242  B  C  ) 

lily  of  the  valley,  hardy  perennial  spring-blooming 
herb  (ConvaUana  majalis)  native  to  Europe,  Asia, 
and  the  mountain*  of  the  bE  United  States  It 
grows  in  shady  places  and  is  cultivated  for  its  deli- 
cate, bell-shaped,  flagrant  white  flowers  growing 
on  a  stalk  between  two  shiny  leaves  The  plant 
was  long  used  medicinally  in  cardiac  troubles  and 
contains  poisonous  principles  It  is  a  symbol  of 
humility  in  religious  painting 

Lima  (Ic'mu,  Span  le'rna),  city  (pop  633,645),  W 
Peru,  capital  of  Lima  dcpt  ,  capital  and  largest 
city  of  Peru.  Its  poi  t  is  CALLAO  Founded  Jan  18, 
1535,  by  trancisco  PIZARRO,  Lima  is  the  second 
oldest  capital  city  in  South  America  Its  cultural 
supremacy  on  tho  continent  was  contested  in 
colonial  times  only  by  Bogota,  Colombia,  and  in 
lavish  magnificence  and  political  prestige  its  onh 
peer  in  Spanish  America  was  Mexico  city  Named 
the  City  of  Kings  by  Pizarro,  Lima  derives  its 
present  name  from  the  RfMAC  river,  as  do  lima 
beans,  which  are  native  to  the  valley  The  central 
square,  the  Plaza  de  Aimas,  focus  of  the  capital's 
life  and  scene  of  its  historical  pageantry,  is  domi- 
nated by  the  huge  national  palace  and  the  cathe- 
dral The  cathedral,  begun  by  Pizarro's  order  and 
containing  under  glass  what  are  claimed  to  be  his 
shriveled  remains,  was  almost  totally  destroy  ed  by 
the  eaithquakes  of  1687  and  1746,  along  with  much 
of  the  city  Subject  to  frequent  shocks,  Lima 
shows  the  architectural  styles  prevalent  at  various 
periods,  much  of  the  city  is  characterized  by  the 
steel  and  conciete  of  modern  buildings.  While 
many  streets  are  narrow  and  pioserve  some  of  the 
colonial  atmosphere,  there  are  spacious  boulevards 
which  traverse  tho  entire  metropolitan  area  Small- 
er squares,  statues  of  national  heroes,  parks,  and 
botanical  gardens  are  common  Besides  the  palace, 
the  cathedtal,  and  numerous  churches,  other  public 
buildings  of  note  are  the  National  Library,  founded 
in  1821  by  SAV  MARTIN,  and  the  Umv  of  San 
Marcos,  founded  in  1551  The  library,  which  once 
contained  priceless  documents  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
quest and  rare  European  books,  was  looted  bv 
Chilean  soldiers  during  CbiJe'h  occupation  of  Lima 


(1881-8  i)  in  the  War  of  the  Pacific  The  umversitx 
letams  its  prominence  as  one  of  the  finest  in  Sout 
America  With  an  annual  mean  temperature  of 
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biography  appeared  m  1715 
Lilly,  borough  (pop    2,282),  H  , 

ghenies  SW  of  Altoona    Coal  mining  is  done  here 


Lilly,  borough  (pop    2,282),  HW  Pa,  in  the  Alle- 


Lily,  William,  c  1468-1522,  English  scholar  and 
teacher  of  grammar  He  was  the  hrst  headmaster 
of  St  Paul's  School  (after  1512)  and  co-author  of  the 
old  Eton  Latin  grammar  The  name  also  appears 
as  Lilly,  Lilye  or  Lyly 

lily,  ornamental  herbs,  either  hardy  or  tender,  of 
the  genus  Lilium  They  are  perennial,  with  scale 
bulbs,  leafy  stems,  and  flowers  of  gieat  dweisity  m 
form  and  color  Ol  the  80  or  more  species  native 
to  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  21  are  North  Amer- 
ican, including  the  meadow  lily,  Tuik's-cap,  and 
wood  lily  of  the  East  and  the  leopard,  Waslungton, 
and  Humboldt  lilies  of  the  West  Widely  t  ultivated 
are  the  Madonna  and  the  martagon  lilies  of  Europe, 
the  Eastei  lily,  the  golden-rayed  lily  of  Japan,  and 
the  regal  and  tiger  lilies  of  China  Many  good 
liybnds  have  lesulted  from  extensive  experiments 
in  recent  years  The  genus  Lilium  is  one  of  the 
more  than  200  genera  and  over  2,000  species  com- 
prising the  large  group  of  Monocotyledons  known 
as  the  lily  family  (LUiaceae).  Some  botanists 
divide  the  group  into  a  number  of  smaller  families. 


about  66°F  ,  Lima  has  a  cool  climate  which  varies 
only  slightly  according  to  season,  but  is  subject  to 
tho  fogs  and  heavy  mists  peculiar  to  Peru's  southern 
desert  c  oast  during  the  winter  months  It  almo&t 
never  rams  Not  far  from  the  city  are  the  pre-lncan 
rums,  PACH  \CAM\C,  where  Pizarro  encamped  while 
his  capital  was  being  planned  and  begun 

Lima  (H'nui),  city  (pop  44,711),  co  seat  of  Allen  co  . 
NW  Ohio,  N  of  Duytou,  laid  out  1831,  me  1842 
Locomotives,  Diesel  engines,  steel  castings,  and 
cigars  are  among  its  varied  products  There  are 
limestone  quan  les  here  Near  by  is  a  state  hospital 
for  the  cunnnal  insane 

Liman  von  Sanders,  Otto  (6't6  16  'man  fun  zan'- 
durs),  1856-1929,  German  geneial  He  headed  the 
Gorman  military  mission  to  Constantinople  to  re- 
organize the  Turkish  arnu  (1913)  In  the  First 
World  War  he  commanded  Turkish  armies  in  the 
GAULIPOLI  CAMPUOV  (1915-10)  and  was  given 
supremo  command  m  Palestine  (1918)  There  he 
was  defeated  b>  AUenby  and  T  E  Lawrence 

Limassol  (leni'u>6r),  city  (pop  22,799),  S  Cyprus,  a 
Meditenunean  poit.  It  has  a  large  wine  trade. 
Here  in  1191  Richard  1  of  England  married 
Berengaria 

Limburg  (Itm'burg,  Flemish  Hm'burkh),  Fr.  Z/tm- 
bourg  (leboor'),  province  (930  sq  nil  ;  pop 
447,351),  NE  Belgium,  bordering  on  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  east  and  north  Hasselt  (the  capital), 
Tougres,  and  Samt-Trond  are  the  chief  towns.  The 
province  is  traversed  by  the  Mouse  river  and  the 
Albert  Canal.  Largely  agricultural,  it  has  a  coal- 
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mining  industry  in  the  CAMPINE  region.  Moat  of 
the  region  was  meludod  until  1792  in  the  prmoe- 
hishopnc  of  LD&GK  It  became  (1815)  part  of  the 
Dutch  province  of  Limburg  (see  sepaiate  article), 
which  was  divided  between  the  Nethei  Land*  and 
Belgium  in  1839  The  province  is  largely  Flemish- 
speaking 

Limburg  (Hm'buig,  Dutch  Ifra'burkh),  province  gr; 
(846  sq  mi  ,  pop  677,  623),  SE  Nethet  lands,  bor-  Di 
doting  on  Belgium  in  the  westr  and  south  and  on 
Germany  in  the  east  MAASTRICHT,  on  the  Meuso 
river,  is  the  capital  In  the  lull  j  sout  hei  n  section  of 
the  province  arc  the  chief  coal  deposits  of  the 
Netherlands,  centered  around  Heerlen  Other 
towns  are  Roennond  and  Venlo  Limburg  is  pre- 
dominantly Roman  Catholic  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  former  duchv  of  Hamburg,  which  com- 
prised the  southern  part  of  the  modern  province, 
including  Maastricht,  and  an  eastern  poition  of 
modern  Li£ge  piov  ,  Belgium  The  small  town  of 
Lirnbourg,  E  of  Li6ge,  was  its  capital  In  the  I'eaco 
of  Westphalia  (1648)  the  duchy  was  divided  be- 
tween the  United  Netherlands  (which  received 
Maastricht)  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands  It  was 
united  (1816)  under  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands Limburg  prov.,  as  established  in  1815,  no 
longer  corresponded  to  the  borders  of  the  old 
duohy  It  was  contested  after  the  establishment 
(1831)  of  an  independent  Belgium  The  Dutch- 
Belgian  treaty  of  1839  divided  the  territory,  which 
was  incorporated,  respectively,  with  the  Dutc  h  and 
Belgian  provinces  of  Limburg 
lime  in  botany,  small  ahrubhke  tree  (Citrus  auranti- 
folia),  one  of  the  citrus  fruit  trees,  similar  to  the 
lemon  but  more  spreading  and  irregular  in  gi  owth 
It  is  native  to  SE  Asia  and  has  been  introduced  into 
8  Europe,  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Florida.  It 
is  the  most  susceptible  to  frost  injury  of  all  citrus 
fruits,  this  confines  its  commercial  culture  in  the 
United  States  to  the  southernmost  parts  of  Florida. 
Here  some  of  the  varieties  often  do  well  in  sandy  or 
rocky  soils — conditions  usually  unfavorable  to  most 
citrus  fruits.  It  is  propagated  fiom  seed,  buds,  or 
cuttings  and  in  other  respects  its  culture  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  lemon,  though  the  trees  may  be 
planted  closer  The  fruit  is  smaller  than  the  lemon, 
more  globular,  more  acid,  and  with  a  thinner  rind 
It  has  the  vitamin  value  and  other  properties  of  the 
citrus  fiuite.  The  juice  has  long  been  known  as  a 
preventive  of  scurvy  and  is  one  of  the  mam  sources 
of  CITRIC  ACID  The  name  lime  is  also  applied  to 
the  linden,  or  BASSWOOD  tree,  and  sometimes  to  a 
species  of  tupelo  or  sour  gum — the  Ogeechee  lime 
lime  or  quicklime,  calcium  oxide,  a  compound  of 
calcium  and  oxygen,  a  common,  white,  amorphous 
solid,  fusible  with  great  difficulty  (melting  point = 
2570*0  The  Drummond  light  or  limelight  was 
produced  by  directing  an  oxyhydrogen  flame 
against  a  cylinder  of  lime.  Lime  is  piepared  by 
heating  LIMESTONE  (calcium  carbonate)  in  a  kiln, 
when  it  is  formed  with  the  evolution  of  carbon  di- 
oxide lame  is  of  great  importance  in  industry, 
being  used  in  making  porcelain  and  glass,  in  the 
purification  of  sugar,  and  in  preparing  alkalies, 
chloride  of  lime  (bleaching  powder),  calcium  car- 
bide used  in  generating  acetylene,  and  calcium 
cvanatmde  used  as  a  fertilizer  In  agiiculture  it  is 
used  for  treating  soils  and  for  certain  insecticide 
sprays  Lame,  a  typical  basic  oxide  (basic  ANHY- 
DRIDE), reacts  with  water  with  the  evolution  of 
much  heat  to  form  calcium  h>  droxide  The  proc- 
ess is  known  as  slaking  and  the  hydi  oxide,  conse- 
quently, as  slaked  lime.  This  substance  is  white 
and  resembles  lime  but  is  a  more  bulky  powder 
It  in  the  common  form  in  which  lime  is  sold  and 
used.  When  mixed  with  sand,  mortar  is  formed 
Plaster,  prepared  in  a  similar  way,  usually  contains 
hair.  Slaked  lime  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  the 
clear  solution  is  known  as  LIME  WATER,  the  suspen- 
sion in  water  as  nulk  of  lime,  and  the  emulsion  with 
linseed  oil  as  CARBON  OIL  WHITEWASH  contains 
lime  slaked  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  mixed 
with  other  substances  In  agriculture  alaked  lime 
is  used  (liming)  to  counteract  acidity  in  soil  caused 
by  the  presence  of  too  much  decaying  organic 
matter  or  of  undesirable  organisms.  It  is  employed 
also  in  the  refining  of  beet  sugar  In  most  industrial 
processes  the  lime  to  be  used  is  generally  slaked 
first  Because  of  its  low  cost,  it  is  widely  used  when 
a  strong  base  is  necessary.  It  is  employed  in  tan- 
ning to*  remove  hair  from  hides  Lime-sulphur, 
formed  by  mixing  slaked  lime  with  sulphur,  is  a 
mixture  of  calcium  sulphides,  used  as  an  insecticide 
Umsaouze,  parish  of  Stepney  metropolitan  borough, 
London,  England,  on  the  Thames.  A  district  of 
docks,  wharves,  warehouses,  factories,  and  workers' 
homes,  it  suffered  widespread  damage  in  air  raids 
in  1940-41 

Limerick  (H'murfk),  county  (1,037  sq.  mi ;  pop 
142,656),  S  Ireland,  m  Minister  Limerick,  a  port 
formerly  of  greater  importance,  is  the  county  seat 
and  only  town  of  any  size  The  region  is  an  agri- 
cultural plain  Ij  ing  S  of  the  Shannon  estuary.  The 
Golden  Vale  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  and 
the  Shannon  bank  are  especially  fertile.  Dairy 
fanning  and  salmon  fishing  are  the  chief  occupa- 
tions. On  the  Shannon  above  Limerick  is  an  im- 
portant  hydroelectric  plant.  There  is  some  manu- 


use 

farture  of  wool,  paper,  aud  flour.  After  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion  and  organization  of  Limerick  as  a 
shire  (c  1200)  the  district  was  controlled  for  many 
centuries  by  the  Desmond  Fitzgeralds. 
Limerick,  county  botough  (pop  42,987),  co  seat 
of  Co.  Limerick,  Ii  eland,  at  the  head  of  the  Shannon 
estuary  The  town  is  a  aoaport  with  <niays  and 
iravmg  and  floating  docks  it  was  occupied  by  the 
.Danes  in  the  9th  cent  ,  under  Biian  Boiu  became 
the  capital  of  Munstei ,  was  taken  by  the  English 
toward  the  end  of  the  12th  cent ,  and  ui  1689  was 
James  II 's  lost  stronghold  m  Ireland  There  are 
thieo  sections — English  Town,  the  oldest,  which 
originated  in  King  John's  time,  on  King's  Island, 
Irish  Town  to  the  south,  and  Newtown  Pery,  8  of 
Insh  Town,  founded  in  1769  The  Treaty  Stone  on 
which  was  signed  (1691)  the  tieaty  granting  the 
Insh  aud  Catholics  CM  tain  rights,  chiefly  the  guar- 
antee of  political  and  religious  liberty  to  Roman 
Catholics,  is  pieservpd  The  repeated  violations  of 
this  treaty  in  the  reigns  of  William  III  and  Queen 
Anne  caused  Limetick  to  be  called  City  of  the 
Violated  Treaty  There  are  a  Protestant  cathedral 
(12th  cent ),  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  and  the 
Norman  castle  of  King  John  Industry  includes 
salmon  fishing,  ba<on  curing,  flout  nulling,  and 
lacemakmg. 

Limerick,  town  (pop  1,080),  SW  Maine,  W  of  Port- 
land, settled  c  1775,  me  1787 

limerick,  type  of  humorous  verse  It  is  always 
short,  often  nonsensical,  and  sometimes  ribald  Of 
unknown  origin,  the  hmeruk  is  popular  rather  than 
hteran  and  has  recently  been  used  in  advertising 
The  rhyme  scheme  of  most  limericks  is  usually 
aabba,  as  m  the  following  example 

There  was  an  old  dame  of  Nantucket 
Who  kept  all  her  cash  in  a  bucket. 
Her  daughter,  named  Nan, 
Ran  away  with  a  man , 
And  as  for  the  bucket,  Nantucket 
The  most  famous  collection  of  limericks  is  Edward 
Lear's    Book   of    Nontenae    (1846)      See   Carolyn 
Wells,  Book  of  American  Limerick*  (1925) ,  Herbert 
Reed,  Complete  Lnmeruk  hook  (1926),  H  I  Brock, 
corrip  ,  The  Little  Book,  of  Ltmvncks  (1947) 
Limestone,  town  (pop   1,855),  NE  Maine,  ENE  of 
Caribou  neai    the  N  B    lino,   in   potato-growing 
country,  settled  1849,  mo    1869     It  is  a  port  of 
entry 

limestone,  sedimentary  rock  wholly  or  m  largo 
part  composed  of  calcium  carbonate  It  is  ordi- 
narily white  but  may  be  colored  by  impurities, 
iron  oxide  making  it  brown,  yellow,  or  red  and 
carbon  making  it  blue,  black,  or  gray  The  texture 
varies  from  coarse  to  fine  Most  hmestoneb  are 
formed  by  the  deposition  and  consolidation  of  the 
skeletons  of  marine  invertebrates,  some  few  origi- 
nate from  chemical  precipitation  from  solution 
Limestone  deposits  are  frequently  of  great  thick- 
ness The  action  of  organic  acids  on  underground 
deposits  causes  such  formations  as  the  Luray  Cav- 
erns, the  Carlsbad  Caverns,  and  Mammoth  Cave 
Limestone  is  used  as  a  flux  in  the  extraction  of  iron, 
as  an  ingredient  in  Portland  cement,  as  a  source  of 
LIMS,  as  a  building  stone,  and  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. Among  the  important  varieties  of  limestone 
are  MARL,  CHALK,  OOLITE,  TRAVERTINE.  DOLOMITE, 
and  MARBLE 

Limestone  College,  see  GAFFNBY,  S  C 
lime-sulphur'  see  LIMB 

limewater,  clear  solution  of  calcium  hydroxide,  or 
slaked  lime  in  water  It  is  commonly  used  in  the 
laboratory  in  testing  for  carbon  dioxide,  since  it 
becomes  cloudy  because  of  the  formation  of  a 
white  precipitate  of  calcium  carbonate  It  is  used 
also  in  treating  acid  burns  The  solution  is  not 
poisonous  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  antacid. 
Lim  Fjord  (1cm'  fydrd**).  strait  cutting  across  N 
Jutland,  Denmark,  and  connecting  the  North  Sea 
with  the  Kattegat.  It  is  c  110  rm  long  and  very 
irregular  in  shape,  forming  a  lagoon  15  mi  wide 
in  its  middle  section,  its  maximum  depth  is  50  ft 
There  are  several  islands,  notably  MORS.  Before 
1825,  when  the  fjord  cut  through  to  the  North 
Sea,  its  western  part  consisted  of  several  fresh- 
water lakes,  drained  into  the  Kattegat  through  the 
eastern  part  Aalborg  is  the  chief  port  on  the 
waterway 

liming  (Irmlng),  application  to  the  soil  of  the  ele- 
ment calcium  m  various  forms,  e  g ,  marl,  chalk, 
limestone,  shells,  or  hyd rated  ume  Lime  benefits 
soil  by  neutralizing  acidity,  improving  texture,  and 
increasing  the  activity  of  soil  bacteria.  It  enables 
the  bacteria  on  the  roots  of  legumes,  as  alfalfa  and 
the  clovers,  to  secure  nitrogen  from  the  air  m  the 
soil,  making  the  soil  ncher  in  nitrogen.  Its  good 
effect  was  recognized  m  ancient  Rome,  and  it  was 
extensively  used  in  France  and  England  dunng  the 
Middle  Ages  Some  soils  are  naturally  supplied 
with  enough  lime,  and  an  over-supply  may  be  in- 
jurious to  plant  growth  See  publications  of  the 
U  S  Dept  of  Agriculture 

Limoges  (llmozh',  Fr.  lemdzh'),  city  (pop  63,226), 
capital  of  Haute-Vienne  dept.,  S  central  France, 
on  the  Vienne  An  ancient  town,  it  became  (10th 
cent )  the  seat  of  the  nscounty  of  Limoges  and 
(1589)  the  capital  of  LIMOUSIN  prov.  It  was  often 
visited  by  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  Richard 


Occur  de  Lion  (Richard  I  of  England)  was  killed  m 
battle  near  Limoges  (1199).  In  1371  EDWABU  THE 
BLACK  PRINCB  burned  the  city  and  massacred  its 
inhabitants,  including  women  and  children.  The 
famous  Limoges  enamel  industry  was  fully  devel- 
oped by  the  13th  cent  and  culminated  m  the  work 
of  Leonard  LIMOUSIN,  but  it  declined  when  Li- 
moges was  once  more  devastated  in  the  Wars  of 
Religion.  TURUOT,  who  was  attendant  of  Limoges 
(1761-74),  brought  back  its  prosperity  by  intro- 
ducing its  celebrated  china  manufactures  Limoges 
has  a  cathedral  (13th-10th  cent.),  a  notable  ceram- 
ics museum,  and  an  art  gallery  which  includes 
works  by  Renoir,  who  was  born  here 
Lim6n  (iPmon'),  Caribbean  port  (1944  estimated 
pop  10,033),  E  Costa  Rica.  Hot,  but  clean  and 
healthful,  LJIUOU  has  modern,  efficient  port  facil- 
ities developed  by  the  United  Fruit  Company 
Founded  by  Minor  Cooper  KEITH  when  he  began 
building  (1874)  the  railroad  to  San  Jose,  the  capi- 
tal, it  is  the  leading  port  of  the  country.  Chief 
exports  are  coffee  and  bananas  Recently  devel- 
oped is  the  balsa  industry  Columbus  may  have 
visited  the  site  on  his  voyage  in  1502 
Limon  (ll'mun),  town  (pop  1.053,  alt  5,280  ft ), 
E  Colo  ,  SE  of  Denver  and  on  the  Big  Sandy  River, 
founded  1888,  me  1909  It  is  a  trade  and  shipping 
center  for  a  farm  area. 

limonite  (H'munlt),  brown  hematite  (h&'mutlt, 
he'-),  or  bog  iron  ore,  a  yellowish  to  dark  brown, 
amorphous  mineral,  a  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  oc- 
curring commonly  in  deposits  of  secondary  origin, 
i  e  ,  those  formed  by  the  alteration  of  other  min- 
erals containing  iron  It  serves  as  a  pigment  (see 
OCHER)  and  as  an  ore  of  iron,  it  is  found  widely 
distributed  throughout  Europe  and  in  the  E 
United  States 

Limosin,  Leonard  see  LIMOUSIN,  LEONARD 
Limousin  or  Limosin,  Leonard  (l56nar'  lemoozS', 
lomozS'),  c  1505-c  1577,  French  paintei  in  enamel, 
most  celebrated  member  of  a  family  of  Limoges 
enamel  artists  His  earliest  authenticated  works 
(1532)  show  both  Geiroan  and  Italian  influence 
He  was  court  painter  and  valet  do  chambre  to 
Francis  I  aud  Henry  II,  executing  for  them  plates, 
vases,  goblets,  medals,  and  exquisite  portraits  m 
enamel  which  included  numerous  plaques  of  Diane 
do  Poitiers  He  is  said  to  have  executed  over  2,000 
enamels,  distinguished  for  their  individuality  of 
style,  graceful  de-sign,  and  splendid  color  His  art 
is  best  studied  in  the  Louvre,  which  possesses 
many  portraits  and  two  celebrated  votive  tablets 
of  23  plaques  each  There  are  also  excellent  ex- 
amples m  the  Limoges  and  Chantilly  museums  and 
the  Cluny  Museum,  Pans,  and  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum,  which  ha^  portraits  of  Francis  I  and 
Henry  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre  See  study  by 
Louis  Bourdery  and  Ermle  Lachenaud  (1897) 
Limousin  (Ie'm<3oz5/) ,  legion  and  formoi  province, 
S  central  France,  W  of  the  Auveigne  Mts  ,  which 
continue  in  the  and  Limousin  hills  It  is  occupied 
by  Correze  dept  and  most  of  Haute-Vienne 
LIMOOBS,  the  historical  capital,  is  the  center  of 
ceramics  industries,  for  which  the  abundant  kaolin 
of  the  region  is  used,  both  Limoges  and  Tulle  are 
important  markets  for  the  cattle  raised  in  most  of 
Limousin,  Bnve-la-Gaillarde  is  surrounded  by  fer- 
tile lowlands  In  1152  the  region,  divided  into 
several  viscounties  enfeoffed  to  the  duohy  of 
AQUITAINE,  passed  under  English  domination 
Philip  II  of  I  ranee  contested  it  with  Richard  I  of 
England,  who  fell  (1199)  near  Limoges  Philip  an- 
nexed it  in  1204,  but  m  1259  Louis  IX  ceded  it  to 
the  English  Ravaged  by  EDWARD  THE  BLACK 
PRINCE  in  the  Hundred  Years  War,  it  was  recon- 
quered for  France  by  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  The 
viscounty  of  Limoges,  held  by  the  Bourbon-Ven- 
ddine  family,  was  incorporated  into  the  royal  do- 
main only  in  1589  when  Henry  IV  ascended  the 
French  throne.  Colbert,  when  he  created  the  in- 
tendaricies  as  administrative  units  for  France, 
united  Limousin,  Marche,  and  Angoul£me  in  the 
mtendanoy  of  Limoges,  which  remained  a  depressed 
area  until  TUBUOT  became  mtendant  (1 761-74) 
and  introduced  hits  reforms 

limpet,  marine  gastropod  mollusk  allied  to  the  snails 
and  slugs  It  has  a  low  conical  shell  and  a  suckerlike 
foot  with  which  it  clings  to  rocks  or  creeps  over 
rocky  shores  It  feeds  on  algae  and  seaweeds  Some 
species  are  useful  as  food  and  bait 
Limpopo  (llmpo'po),  river,  c  1,000  mi.  long,  rising 
in  Transvaal  prov  ,  Union  of  South  Africa.  It 
flows  in  a  great  arc,  north  and  then  southeastward, 
through  South  Africa,  along  the  border  of  South 
Africa  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  through  Mo- 
zambique into  the  Indian  Ocean  It  is  navigable 
for  c  100  mi.  above  its  mouth  It  was  formerly 
sometimes  called  the  Crocodile  river. 
Linscr*  or  Lynakftr,  Thomas  (both.  H'nukur), 
14607-1524,  English  humanist  and  physician.  He 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  the  Umv 
of  Padua,  returned  to  England  c  1492,  and  became 
tutor  to  Prince  Arthur  and  later  physician  to  Henry 
VIII  He  was  interested  in  the  humanistic  revival, 
wrote  a  Latin  grammar  (c,1623)for  Princess  Mary, 
and  included  among  his  pupils  Deskisrius  Erasmus 
and  Sir  Thomas  More.  Linacre  translated  many  of 
Ariatotk's  and,  Galen's  work*  into  Latin  and  fotmd- 
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ed  readerships  in  medicine  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. He  wan  the  founder  and  first  president  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  See  biography 
by  Sir  William  Oiler  (1908) 

Linares  (lena'res),  city  (pop  31,720),  Ja6n  prov. 
8  Spam,  in  Andalusia.  The  rich  silver  and  lead 
mines  near  by  have  brought  prosperity  to  the  city, 
which  now  has  many  metal  luigical  industries. 
Near  here  are  ruins  of  the  Roman  town  Castulo 
Lincoln.  Abraham,  1809-65,  16th  President  of  the 
United  States  Born  on  Fob  12,  1809,  in  a  log 
cabin  in  backwoods  Hardin  co  ,  Ky  (his  birthplace 
IH  now  in  Lame  co  ),  he  grew  up  on  newly  broken 
pioneer  farms  as  the  family  moved  forward,  always 
on  the  edge  of  the  frontier,  His  father,  Thomas 
Lincoln,  was  a  migratory  carpenter  and  farmer, 
nearly  always  poverty-stricken  His  mother  was 
Nfancy  Hanks,  a  shadowy  figure  of  history,  who 
died  in  1818,  not  long  after  the  family  had  settled 
in  the  wilds  of  what  is  now  Spencer  co  ,  Ind 
Thomas  Lincoln  soon  afterward  married  Sarah 
Bush  Johnston,  a  widow,  she  was  a  laud  and  af- 
fectionate stepmother  to  the  bov  The  young  Lin- 
coln grew  up  in  Indiana,  battling  with  all  the  hard- 
ships of  pioneer  life  Of  formal  schooling  he  had 
almost  none  the  scattered  weeks  of  school  attend- 
ance in  Kentucky  and  Indiana  amounted  in  all  to 
less  than  a  year  Yet  so  avid  was  he  for  learning 
that  he  schooled  himself,  reading  over  and  over  the 
small  stock  of  books  that  he  could  acquire  By  the 
light  of  the  hearth  fire  he  did  his  sums  on  boards 
that  he  shaved  off  for  the  purpose  His  fit  st  glimpse 
of  the  world  came  in  his  voyage  down  river  to  New 
Orleans  on  a  flatboat,  in  1828  Of  that  journey  al- 
most nothing  is  known  In  1830  the  Lincolns 
moved  once  more,  into  Macon  ro  ,  111  Young  Abe 
had  by  then  grown  to  be  a  tall  (he  was  6  ft  4  in  ), 
rawboned  young  man  of  great  strength  and  a  singu- 
larly homely  face.  He  soon  set  out  to  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world,  and,  after  another  trip  down  the 
liver  to  New  Orleans,  he  settled  in  the  un thriving 
httle  village  of  New  Salern,  111  ,  not  far  from 
Springfield  There  he  remained  fiom  1831  to  1837 
He  worked  in  a  store,  managed  a  mill,  then  was  a 
partner  in  a  grocery  store  that  failed,  leaving  him  a 
heavy  burden  of  debt  He  split  iaiN  and  did  odd 
jobs  for  a  living,  -was  viHagp  postmaster,  utudied 
surveying  and  worked  for  a  time  as  suivevor,  and 
nil  the  while  studied  law  and  sought  to  improve  his 
education  He  won  much  popularity  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  frontier  town  by  his  great 
strength,  his  inimitable  abilit\  at  telling  stories, 
but  most  of  all  by  sheer  character  His  honesty  has 
become  almost  proverbial  in  America  His  sincer- 
ity arid  his  capability  won  icspect  that  was  secured 
by  his  ability  to  hold  his  own  in  the  roughest  so- 
( tety  He  was  chosen  captain  of  a  volunteer  com- 
pany gathered  for  tbe  Black  Hawk  War,  but  the 
« ompauy  did  not  see  service  In  1834,  Lincoln  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature,  in  which  he  served 
for  four  terms  (until  1841)  The  story  of  his 
bnof  and  tragic  love  affair  with  Ann  RUTLEDOE 
(who  died  in  1835K  which  supposedly  occurred  at 
this  tune,  is  now  discredited  He  achieved  promi- 
nence as  a  Whig  in  the  legislature  In  1836  he  ob- 
tained his  license  as  an  attorney  and  the  next  year 
he  moved  to  Springfield,  where  he  and  J  T  Stuart 
became  law  partners  Lincoln's  practice  steadily 
increased  in  the  years  that  followed  The  first 
partnership  was  succeeded  In  others,  with  Stephen 
T  Logan  and  then  with  William  H  HFRNDON,  who 
was  later  his  biographer  Lincoln  displavod  great 
ability  in  law,  a  ready  grasp  of  argument  andsm- 
<  erity,  color,  and  lucidiU  of  speech  He  settled  in- 
to a  rut  of  small-town  life  In  1842  he  manned 
Mary  Todd  after  a  troubled  courtship  He  contin- 
ued nis  interest  in  politics  and  entered  on  the  na- 
tional Hcene  by  serving  one  term  in  Congress  (1847- 
49).  He  remained  obscure,  and  his  attacks  as  a 
Whig  on  the  motives  behind  the  Mexican  War 
(though  he  voted  for  war  supplies)  seemed  unpa- 
triotic to  his  constituents,  and  he  loat  populanty  at 
home  Lincoln,  in  disgust,  retired  from  politics  and 
settled  down  to  the  practice  of  law  He  grew, 
rather  than  diminished,  in  stature  as  a  public  fig- 
ure The  prairie  lawyer  emerged  again  into  politics 
in  1854,  when  he  was  caught  up  into  the  rising 
quarrel  of  section  against  section  in  the  United 
States  He  stoutly  opposed  the  policy  of  Stephen 
A  DOUGLAS  and  particularly  the  KANSAS-NB- 
MBABKA  BILL  In  a  speech  at  Springfield,  repeated 
at  Peoria,  he  attacked  the  compromises  concerning 
the  question  of  shivery  in  the  territories  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  purely  democratic  phrases  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  The  next  year  he 
sought  to  become  a  Senator,  but  failed  He  had 
already  realised  that  his  sentiments  were  leading 
him  away  from  the  Whigs  and  toward  the  new 
Republican  Party,  and  in  1856  he  became  a  Repub- 
lican and  made  a  notable,  though  unrecorded, 
speech  before  the  state  convention  of  the  party  He 
quickly  came  to  the  fore  as  a  moderate  opponent  of 
slavery,  who  could  win  both  the  abolitionists  and 
the  conservative  Free  State™.  In  1866  he  was 
prominent  as  a  possible  vice  presidential  candidate, 
but  it  was  not  until  two  years  later  that  he  emerged 
from  obscurity  into  national  prominence,  when  he 
was  nominated  by  the  Republican  Party  to  oppose 
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Douglas  in  the  senatorial  race  Lincoln's  speech  of 
acceptance,  delivered  at  Springfield  on  June  16, 
contained  a  ringing  declaration  in  support  of  the 
Union,  This  was  the  speech  in  which  he  declaied 
that  "A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand  " 
The  campaign  that  followed  was  impressive  Lin- 
coln challenged  his  opponent  to  a  series  of  debates, 
and  the  seven  debates  held  were  momentous  in 
their  suggestion  In  these  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bates, the  backwoods  lawyer  delivered  masterful 
addresses  for  the  Union  and  for  the  pure  demo- 
cratic ideal  He  was  not  an  abolitionist,  but  he  re- 
garded slaverv  as  an  "injustice"  and  an  evil,  and 
uncompromisingly  opposed  its  extension  In  the 
debate  at  Freeport  (Aug  27)  he  embarrassed  Doug- 
las, who,  in  an  effort  to  reconcile  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  and  the  "squatter  sovereignty"  principle, 
enunciated  the  t  reeport  doctine,  that  doctrine  was 
to  cost  Douglas  many  Southern  votes  Though  his 
opponent  won  the  election,  Lincoln  had  made  his 
mark  by  the  debates  He  WBH  a  potential  presi- 
dential candidate  His  first  appearance  in  the  East 
was  in  February,  1860,  when  he  spoke  at  Cooper 
Union  in  New  Yoik  city  He  gained  a  large  follow- 
ing in  all  the  antislavery  states,  but  be  still  might 
not  have  been  nominated  for  President  by  the  Re- 
publican Convention  in  Chicago  (May,  1860),  but 
for  the  enemies  of  William  H  SEWAKD,  the  leading 
contender  Lincoln  was  nominated  on  the  third 
ballot  In  the  election  the  Democratic  party  split, 
and  there  were  four  candidates,  including  Douglas, 
for  the  presidency  Lincoln  was  victorious  at  the 
polls,  Nov  6  1860  The  South  regarded  his  elec- 
tion as  the  end  of  tbe  South,  and  in  the  months  that 
followed  the  two  sections  drifted  closer  and  closer 
to  war  Lincoln  killed  the  Cnttenden  Compromise 
by  refusing  to  accede  to  it,  no  settlement  of  the 
sectional  quarrel  was  effected  Lincoln  was  deter- 
mined to  prenerve  the  Union  at  all  coats  His 
course  in  the  matter  of  provisioning  Fort  SUMTFR 
was  complicated  by  the  actions  of  Seward,  who  had 
been  made  Secretary  of  State  Secession  Lincoln 
condemned  In  April,  1861,  Fort  Sumter  wan  fired 
on  and  the  CIVIL  WAR  began  Lincoln  became  the 
leader  of  the  people  of  the  North  in  the  greatest 
crisis  and  the  most  tragic  interlude  through  winch 
the  Hinted  States  has  passed  Whatever  criticism 
may  be  leveled  against  him  for  his  vacillation  and 
his  putative  responsibility  for  the  outbieak  of  the 
wai ,  it  IB  generally  agreed  that  he  attacked  the  vast 
problems  of  the  war  with  vigor  and  surpassing 
skill  His  wai  message  to  Congress,  his  sharp  exec- 
utive actions  in  suspending  constitutional  rights 
and  in  inaugurating  the  operations  of  the  war,  all 
paved  the  way  for  his  wise  control  that  amounted 
practically  to  dictatorship  Yet  even  in  prosecut- 
ing Southern  sympathisers  in  the  North  (for  which 
he  has  been  much  criticized)  he  sought  to  temper 
punishment  with  mercy  He  seems  to  have  felt 
sorrow  rather  than  anger  toward  the  South  He 
was  beset  not  only  by  the  difficulties  of  the  war,  but 
by  opposition  of  men  on  his  own  side  His  tabmet 
was  rent  by  internal  jealousies  and  hatred,  radical 
abolitionists  condemned  him  as  too  mild,  eonserv- 
ativeH  were  gloomy  over  the  outcome  of  the  war 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  strife  Lincoln  continued  his 
course,  sometimes  almost  alone,  vet  persevering 
with  wisdom  and  patience  The  course  of  battle 
went  against  the  North  at  first  and  there  was  a 
hastv  succession  of  Union  commanders  in  chief, 
this  was  partially  due  to  Lincoln's  own  lack  of  mili- 
tary knowledge,  he  was  in  constant  trouble  with 
the  generals  The  somewhat  dubious  victory  at 
Antietam  (1862)  gave  the  President  his  chance  to 
make  a  great  stroke  of  political  and  diplomatic 
policy  in  the  EMANCIPATION  PROTHM  \TION,  which 
gave  a  high  moral  tone  to  the  Northern  cause  The 
restoration  and  preservation  of  the  Union  was  still 
the  mam  tenet  of  Lincoln's  war  aims  He  kept  close 
to  the  heart  of  his  people,  and  the  sorrows  of  war 
and  its  rigorous  necessity  afflicted  him ,  both  he  ex- 
pressed in  what  18  certainly  one  of  the  noblest  pub- 
lic speeches  ever  made,  the  GrTT\8BUHo  ADDRESS, 
made  at  the  dedication  of  the  soldiers'  eemeter\  at 
Gettysburg  in  1803  The  forces  of  his  enemies 
gathered  against  him,  and  for  a  time  he  was  threat- 
ened by  the  desertion  of  the  Republican  leaders  as 
well  as  by  a  strong  opposition  party,  in  the  presi- 
dential election  which  loomed  ahead  in  the  dark 
days  of  1864,  but  a  turn  for  the  better  took  place 
before  the  election,  a  turn  brought  about  to  some 
extent  by  the  change  of  fortunes  in  arm»  after  Ulys- 
ses S  GRVNT  became  commander  and  particularly 
after  William  T  SHERMAN  took  Atlanta  Lincoln 
was  reelected  over  George  B  MC.CLKLLAN  by  a 
great  majority.  His  second  inaugural  address,  de- 
livered when  the  war  was  drawing  to  its  victorious 
close,  was  a  plea  for  the  new  country  that  would 
arise  from  the  ashes  of  the  South,  and  his  large- 
souled  view  of  the  South  and  his  purpose  expressed 
in  the  memorable  phrase,  "With  malice  toward 
none;  with  chanty  for  all,"  presaged  a  peace  with- 
out conquest,  a  RECONSTRUCTION  without  destruc- 
tion He  lived  to  see  the  end  of  the  war,  but  he  was 
not  to  try  his  hand  at  reconstructing  the  Union.  On 
the  night  of  April  14,  1865,  when  attending  a  per- 
formance at  Ford's  Theater,  he  was  shot  by  the 
naif -mad  actor,  John  Wilkes  BOOTH.  The  next 
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morning  Lincoln  died  His  death  was  the  occasion 
of  grief  even  among  the  men  who  had  been  his  op- 
ponenta,  and  as  a  martyred  President  he  became  a 
titanic  figure  As  timo  passed  he  became  more  and 
more  the  object  of  adulation,  mon  of  both  North 
and  South,  ignoring  or  aijonng  around  palpable 
mistakes  and  faults  and  vacillations,  heaped  praise 
beyond  reason  upon  him,  and  a  full-blown  "Lincoln 
legend"  appeared  Yet,  no  man  in  American  his- 
tory is  dearer  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  than  this 
uncouth  backwoods  lad  who  came  to  be  the  savior 
of  the  Union  and  the  symbol  of  the  pioneer  and  of 
American  democracy  Paintings,  sculptures,  and 
an  Intectural  works  memorializing  Lincoln  are  le- 
gion, and  he  has  perhaps  been  written  about  mote 
than  any  other  American  figure  Not  only  innu- 
merable biographies  but  novels,  poems  (including 
some  of  the  finest  in  American  literature),  plava, 
and  many  essays  have  been  devoted  to  him.  The 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Collection  of  the  Papers  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
opened  m  1047,  will  doubtless  add  to  the  flow  of 
books  about  Lincoln  His  own  writings  have  been 
edited  by  J  G  Nioolay  and  John  Hay  (2  vols,, 
1894,  new  and  enlarged  ed  ,  12  vols  ,  1906-6),  A  B. 
Lapsley  (8  vols  .  1905-6),  Philip  Van  Doren  Stern 
(1940),  and  R  P  Basler  (1946)  G  A  Tracy  com- 
piled Unrollected  Letters  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (1917) 
and  R  R  Wilson  assembled  UnooUtcted  Work*  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  (2  vols,  1947-49)  The  most 
complete  bibliography  is  Jay  Monaghan,  Lincoln 
Bibliography,  ltf}9~t<riu  (2  vols,  1943-45)  See 
also  Paul  M  Angle,  A  Shelf  of  Lincoln  Books  (1946) 
One  of  the  most  important  early  biographies  was 
W  H  Herndon  and  J  W  Weik.  Hernaon's  Lincoln 
(3  vola  ,  1889,  edited  by  Paul  M  Angle,  1930)  J 
G  Nicolay  and  John  Hav  wrote  the  monumental 
Abraham  Lincoln  a  History  (10  vols  ,  1890)  Prob- 
ably the  most  popular  biography  is  Carl  Sandburg, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Prairie  Years  (2  vols  .  1926). 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  thf  War  Yean  (4  vols , 
1939)  An  outstanding  work  IB  Albert  J  Bevendge, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  1809-fMti  (2  vols  ,  1928).  See 
also  biographies  by  Lord  Charnwood  (1916),  N.  W. 
Stephenson  (1922),  and  W  K  Barton  (2  vols, 
1925)  Almoet  the  only  work  portraying  Lincoln  in 
a  completely  unfavorable  light  is  Edgar  Lee  Mas- 
ters, Lincoln  the  Man  (1931)  Preenunent  among 
the  spe*  ial  studies  on  Liner  An  are  those  of  James  G 
RANDALL  See  also  T  H  Williams,  Lincoln  and  the 
Radical*  (1941),  H  J  Carman  and  R  H.  Luthin, 
Lincoln  and  the  Patronage  (194,i),  F  H  Meserve 
and  Carl  Sandburg,  The  Photographs  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  (1944) ,  Jay  Monaghan,  Lhplomat  in  Carpet 
Slippers  (1945) ,  B  J  Henririck,  Lincoln's  War  Cabi- 
net (1946) ,  B  P  Thonuus.  Portrait  for  Posterity 
Lincoln  and  His  Biographers  (1947),  Paul  M. 
Angle,  ed  ,  The  Lincoln  Reader  (1947),  W  B  Hes- 
seltme,  Lincoln  and  thf  War  Governors  (1948) ,  D  C. 
Mearns,  ed  ,  The  Lincoln  Papers  (2  vols  ,  1948) ,  A 
H  Shaw,  ed  ,  The  Lincoln  Encyclopedia  (1960) 

Lincoln,  Benjamin,  1733-1810,  American  Revolu- 
tionary general,  b  Hingham,  Mass  He  served 
under  Horatio  Gates  in  tbe  Saratoga  campaign  be- 
fore becoming  (1778)  commander  m  the  South  In 
1779  he  failed,  in  conjunction  with  a  French  fleet 
under  Admiral  d'Estaing,  to  take  Savannah  and 
was  beaten  baok  to  Charleston,  where  he  surren- 
dered (1780)  to  an  overwhelming  force  commanded 
by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  Lincoln  was  exchanged  in 
tune  for  the  Yorktown  campaign  and  received 
Cornwalha's  sword  at  the  surrender  In  1787  he 
commanded  the  Massachusetts  state  militia  which 
helped  suppress  SHAYS'S  REBELLION 

Lincoln,  Joseph  Crosby,  1870-1944,  American  nov- 
elist, b  Brewster,  Mass  His  numerous  regional 
novels  of  Cape  Cod  include  Cap'n  En  (1904), 
Shavings  (1918).  Fair  Harbor  (1922),  and  The  Brad- 
shaws  of  Harnisa  (1943)  Cape  Cod  Yesterdays 
(1(H6)  contains  reminiscences 

Lincoln,  Levi,  1749-1820,  American  statesman,  b. 
Hmgharn,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard,  1772  A  lawyer, 
he  held  various  local  offices  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  later  became  a  Jefferson mn  political 
leader  Lincoln  resigned  from  Congress  (1801)  and 
served  (1801-4)  as  U  8  Attorney  General  He  was 
later  lieutenant  governor  and  governor  of  Ponns\  l- 
vania 

Lincoln,  Levi,  1782-18(W.  Amen,  an  statesman,  b 
Worcester,  Mass,  grad  Harvard,  1802,  son  of 
Levi  Lincoln  (1749-1820)  He  l>eeame  a  lawyer 
(1805)  and  held  several  public  offices  Lincoln  be- 
came lieutenant  go\emor  (182J)  and  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  state  supreme  court  (1824)  As  governor 
of  Massachusetts  (1S25-.M)  he  proved  able  and 
popular  He  was  sent  to  Congress  as  a  Whig 
(1836-41) 

Lincoln,  Mary  Todd,  1818-82,  wife  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  b  Lexington,  Ky  Of  a  good  Kentucky 
family,  she  was  living  with  her  sister,  daughter-in- 
law  of  Go\  Ninian  Edwards  of  Illinois,  in  Spring- 
field when  she  met  and  manied  (1842)  Lincoln  It 
has  been  generally  said  that  their  married  hie  waa 
not  happv,  and  many  unkind  comments  have  been 
made  concerning  Mary  Lincoln,  especially  by  Wil- 
harn  H  Herndon,  Lincoln 'H  friend  and  biographer 
Of  the  four  sons  she  bore  (Robert  Todd,  Edward 
Baker,  William  Wallace,  and  Thomas  or  "Tad"), 
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only  Robert  Todd  lived  to  manhood.  The  death  of   Lincoln,  Mount.peak,  14,284  ft  high,  central  Colo  ,     ing    His  outspoken  book,  Why  It  Your  Country  at 

Wart  (1917;  reprinted  1034),  was  suppressed  and 


Wifije  in  1862  was  a  great  sorrow  to  both  Abraham  highest  of  the  Park  Range  of  theRockies. 

and  Mary  Lincoln,  and  Tad's  death  in  1871  seems  Lincoln  City,  settlement,  SW  Ind.,  NE  of  Evans- 

to  have  unsettled  her  mind  (already  affected  by  ville,  laid  out  1872  on  the  site  of  the  farm  of  Thorn- 

seeing  her  husband  murdered  at  her  side)     She  as  Lincoln    Lincoln  State  Park,  8  of,  and  adjoining, 

later  was,  however,  adjudged  sane.  See  biographies  the  town,  has  a  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Memorial 

by  Kathenne  Helm  (1928)  and  by  Carl  Sandburg  (where  she  is  buried)  and  is  the  site  of  the  Lincoln 

and  Paul  M.  Angle  (1932),  W    A    Evans.  Mr*  cabin,  built  in  1816 

Abraham  Lincoln"  a  Study  of  Her  Personality  and  Lincoln  College*  see  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY. 

Her  Influence  on  Lincoln  (1932).  Lincoln  Memorial,  monument  in  Potomac  Park, 

Lincoln,  Robert  Todd,  1843-1926,  American  lawyer  Washington,  D  C  ,  designed  by  Henry  Bacon  Like 

and  public  official,  b  Springfield.  Ill ,  grad   Har-  a  Greek  temple,  with  a  colonnade  of  36  Doric  col- 


contributed  to  his  defeat  (1918)  for  the  post  of 
governor  of  Minnesota.  The  Economic  Pinch,  con- 
taining his  economic  and  social  doctrines,  appeared 
m  1923  He  was  the  father  of  Charles  Augustus 
Lindbergh,  the  aviator.  See  Lynn  Haines  and 
Dora  Hames,  The  Lindberghs  (1931). 
Lindbergh,  Charles  Augustus,  1902-,  American  avia- 
tor, b  Detroit,  son  of  Charles  A  Lindbergh  (1859- 
1924)  He  left  the  Umv  of  Wisconsin  (1922)  to 
study  flying,  and  after  service  as  a  flying  cadet  he 
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vard,  1 864,  eon  of  Abraham  Lincoln    He  served  on     umns,  the  building  has  a  heroic  statue  of  Lincoln     was  commissioned  (1925)  in  the  air  force  reserve 

-•—•-•- -       .  ~.     .      „ On  May  Jl,  1927,  Lmdborgh  astounded  the  woild 

by  landing  in  Paris  after  a  solo,  nonstop,  transat- 
lantic flight  in  The  Spirit  of  St  Louis  ftom  Now 
York  Upon  his  leturu  to  America  he  received  an 
unprecedented  welcome,  was  promoted  to  colonel, 
and  made  a  nation-wide  tour  to  foster  popular  m- 
teiest  in  aviation  Lindbergh  married  (1929)  Anne 
Morrow,  daughter  of  Dwight  W.  MORROW,  and 


Grant's  staff  and  after  the  Civil  War  studied  and  by  Daniel  Chester  French  and  murals  by  Jules 

practiced  law  in  Chicago.    An  able  corporation  Gu6rm.   The  memorial  was  dedicated  in  1922 

lawyer,  he  served  chiefly  railroad  interests  and  was  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  at  H  arrogate,  Tonn  , 

president  of  the  Pullman  Companv  from  1897  to  near  the  Ky   and  Va  lines,  nonsectarian,  coodu- 

1911      Lincoln  was   of   retiring   disposition   and  cational,  chattered  1897  for  tho  mountain  people 

avoided  public  affairs    He  never  ran  for  office,  but  It  is  a  liberal  arts  college  whore  arts  and  crafts  arc 

was  Secretary  of  War  under  Presidents  Gar  field  taught.  Students  operate  the  college  industries 

and  Arthur  and  minister  to  Great  Britain  under  Lincoln  Park.  1  City  (pop  15,236),  SE  Mich  ,  resi- 


, 

village  19 
,  N  N  J  , 


Wof 


President  Benjamin  Harrison.  Access  to  those  pa-     dential  suburb  of  Detioit,  mo  as  a  village  1921,  as     with  hei  mode  several  long  flights  After  the  kid 

'  '       '  "          '     '    '  '  .......  - -  •    '•--     -  —    «*T  T    «r    ,      napmg  and  death  of  hw  Bon   (see  HAUPTMANN. 

BRUNO  RICHARD)  ui  1932,  Lindbergh  moved  (1935) 
his  family  to  England  In  1936  he  uiventcd  with 
Alexis  CARREL  a  perfusion  pump  called  an  artificial 
heart.  After  inspecting  (1938)  European  air  forces, 


pers  of  his  father  wiuch  he  owned  was  denied  by      a  city  1925  2  Borough  (pop  2,186), 

Lincoln  to  all  except  the  authorized  biographers,      Paterson,  me   1922 

Nicolay  and  Hay.  However,  he  left  the  papers  to  Lincolnshire   (llug'kunshlr)   or   Lincoln,   maritime 

the  Library  of  Congress  on  the  condition  that  they     county  (2,665  sq   mi  ,  1931  pop  624,580,  1948  es- 

be  sealed  until  21  years  after  his  death,  and  on  July     timated  pop  673,490),  E  control  England,  border- 

26, 1947,  the  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Collection  of  the     ing  on  the  Humber  estuary,  the  North  Sea,  and  the     Lindbergh  became  oon\  meed  of  German  supenoi  - 


26,  1947,  the  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Collection  of  the     ing  on  the  Humber  estuary,  the  North  Sea,  and  the     Lindbergh  became  oon\  meed  of  German  superio 
Papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  opened  to  the     Wash    It  is  divided  into  throe  administrative  dis-     ity  and  favored  appeasement  of  Germany.   He  i 


public 

Lincoln,  county,  England   see  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Lincoln,  county  borough  (1931  pop  66,243,  1947 
estimated  pop  66,130)  and  city,  oo  seat  of  Lin- 
colnshire, England,  in  the  Parts  of  Lindsey,  on  the 
Witham  and  N  of  London  It  was  an  ancient  Brit- 
ish fort,  the  Roman  Lmdum  or  Lmdum  Coloma, 
and  was  important  under  the  Danes  in  the  9th 
cent  The  modern  city  is  a  center  of  water  and  rail 


tricts — known   as  the  Parts  of   Holland,   in   the      turned  (1939)  to  Ametica,  made  a  survey  for  the- 
southeast,  with  the  county  town  at  Boston,  the      War  Dept ,  and  made  anti-war  speeches  for  the 


Parts  of  Kesteven  (k&ste'vun),  in  the  southwest, 
with  the  county  seat  at  Sloaford,  and  the  Ports  of 
Lindsey,  with  the  county  seat  at  LINCOLN  (also 
the  seat  of  the  ( ountj )  The  region  is  generally 
low  and  flat,  with  extensive  marshes  along  the 
coast  It  is  crossed  by  many  dikes  and  canals,  some 


America  Firfet  Committee  When  these  speeches 
wore  branded  pro-Nazi,  he  resigned  his  icseivo 
commission  and  quit  the  National  Adviaoiy  Com- 
mittee fot  Aeronautics  When  the  United  States 
onteied  the  war,  Lindbergh  offered  his  services  to 
the  air  force  and  made  seveial  missions  to  the  Pa- 


_____     _____________  ___„    _._       -  iti'Oi  liiiu  iiui       u»  wuiuii,  Jiuwauiy  tu«j  .i-uoa  i-'v  a.u,  unto  uauo.  \,\j  \,uv 

transportation  and  manufactures  radios,  machin-     times  of  Roman  occupation     Primarily  an  agricul- 
ery,  hght-metal  products,  automobile  paits,  and 


,  ,  , 

food  products  The  great  Lincoln  Cathedral,  built 
from  1075  to  1501  and  extensively  lepairod  in 
1922-32  (with  some  American  contributions),  has  a 
central  tower  271  ft  high,  containing  the  famous 
bell  "Great  Tom  of  Lincoln  "  The  Lincoln  Castle 
was  begun  by  William  I  in  1068.  It  was  several 
times  the  center  of  strife  and  siege  (Empress  Matil- 


da recovered  it  from  Stephen  m  1141,  and  the  par-  See  Arthur  Mee,  Lincolnshire  (1949). 

uamentarians  besieged  it  in  1644)     The  town  was  Lincoln's  Inn.  soc  INNS  OF  COURT 

burned  in  the  12th  cent ,  and  five  parliaments  were  Lincolnton,  textile-null  town  (pop   4,525),  co   seat 

1    "        *         '           *  of  Lincoln  co ,  W  oential  N  C,  NW  of  Charlotte, 


of  which,  notably  the  Foss  Dv  ke,  date  back  to  the  cific  und  Europe  as  a  civilian  consultant  See  his 
times  of  Roman  occupation  Primarily  an  agncul-  We  (1927)  and  Of  Flight  and  Life  (1948)  His  wifo, 
tural  county,  Lincolnshire  also  has  fishing  as  an  Anne  Spencer  Morrow  Lindbergh,  1907-,  b  Engle- 
important  occupation,  and  there  is  some  ship-  wood,  N  J  ,  is  the  author  of  North  to  the  Orient 
building  and  manufacturing  Lincoln,  famous  for  (1936),  Listen'  the  Wind  (1938),  and  The  Steep  A*- 
its  cathedral,  and  the  port  of  Grunsby  are  the  only  cent  (1944) 

two  large  towns     In  Anglo-Saxon  times  Lincoln-    Linden.  1  Town  (pop    1,203),  co   seat  of  Marengo 
ahiro  was  varioush    under  the  control  of  Merria      co  .  W  central  Ala  ,  W  of  Montgomery,  in  a  fann 
'  "      •  "  '  •  area,   founded    1823    2   City    (pop    24,116),    NL 

N  J  ,  SSW  of  Elizabeth,  me  1924  The  site  was 
bought  fi  om  the  Lenni-Lcnape  in  1664  Linden  has 
a  large  oil  refinery,  a  motor  assembly  plant,  and  a 
pharmaceutical  f  actor  \  S  Town  (pop  1,168),  co 
seat  of  f 'ass  co  ,  E  Texas,  near  the  point  where 
Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  meet,  founded 
c  1850  The  red  sand}  land  .supports  lumbcimp 


and  Northumbiia     There  are  a  large  number  of 
medieval  churches  and  other  ecclesiastical  remains 


held  in  Lincoln  in  the  14th  cent     l-oi   centuries 

horse  races  and  fairs  have  been  held  in  the  town  me   1785 

Lincoln.  1  City  (pop  2,044),  N  central  Calif  ,  NNE  Lincoln  University  »eo  JBFFICRSON  CITY,  Mo 

of  Sacramento,  in  a  fiuit  and  gram  area  of  the  Sac-  Lincoln  University,  near  Oxford,  Pa  ,  Negro,  Pies-      and  truck  fanning 


ramento  valley,  me  1890    Clay  product-*  are  made 
here,  and  fruit  is  processed,  S  City  (pop    12,752), 


bytenan,  for  men,  chartered  1854,  oponod  1857   linden1  see  BASSWOOD 


CJitv  (pop    12,752),      as  Ashraun  Institute,  renamed  1866    It  has  a  col-  Lindenhurst,  village  (pop.  4,756),  8E  N  Y  ,  on  tlu< 

co  seat  of  Logan  co  ,  central  111 ,  NNE  of  Spring-     lege  of  liberal  arts  and  a  theological  school  south   shore   of   Long  Island,  close   to   Babylon, 

field,  in  a  farm  and  coal  area,  settled  in  the  1830s,    Lind,  Jenny,  1820-87,  Swedish  soprano     She  made  settled  1869,  me    1923     Airplane  and  navigation 

' 


platted  and  promoted  with  the  aid  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  1853,  inc  1857  It  is  a  shipping  and  indus- 
trial center  with  china  and  cigar  factories  and  a 
creamery  Lincoln  practiced  law  here  from  1847  to 
1859  Lincoln  College  (junior,  1865),  now  part  of 
James  Millikin  Umv  .  and  a  state  school  for  the 
feeble-minded  are  here  3  City  (pop  1,761),  co 
seat  of  Lincoln  co  ,  N  central  Kansas,  on  the  Saline 
and  NW  of  Salma;  laid  out  1871,  mo  1879  It  is  a 
shipping  point  for  wheat  and  livestock  and  has 
limestone  quarries.  4  Town  (pop  3,653),  central 
Maine,  on  the  Penobscot  above  Bangor,  settled 
o  1825,  me  1829.  Its  eailiest  name  survives  in  the 
name  of  Mattanawcook  Pond  Textiles,  paper,  and 
lumber  are  produced  5  Town  (pop  1,783),  E 
Mass  ,  SE  of  Concord;  settled  c  1650,  set  off  from 
Concord,  Lexington,  and  Weston  1754  $  City 
(pop.  81,984),  state  capital,  and  co  seat  of  Lancas- 


her  debut  in  1838  as  Agatho  in  Webei's  Der  Fret-     instruments  uie  made  here 
'          In  1841  she  studied  with  Manuel  Gaic-iam    Lmdenthal,     Gustav     (Un'dimlhol"),     1850-1935 


Paris,  she  sang  (1844-45)  in  Germany,  made  her 
London  debut  in  1847,  and  in  1849  abandoned 
opera,  singing  in  concert  and  oiatouo  until  1870 
Under  the  management  of  P  T  Barnum  she  toured 
(1850-52)  the  United  States  with  enormous  suc- 
cess She  married  Otto  Goldschmidt  in  1852  They 
lived  for  a  tune  in  Dresden  und  in  1850  returned  to 


American  mining  engineer,  b    Austria     He     

to  the  United  States  in  1874  and  rapidl}  rose  to  u 
foremost  place  as  a  consulting  engineer,  chiefly  in 
the  construction  of  bridges  and  tunnels  Among! 
his  thief  works  were  the  Hell  Gate  Bridge  over  the 
East  River,  New  York  cit.v,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
RR  tunnels  undei  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers 

London,  where,  in  1883,  she  began  to  teach  at  the    Lindenwold,  borough  (pop  2,552),  SW  N  J  ,  SE  of 
Royal   College   of   Music     Called   "the  Swedish      Camden,  settled  1742,  laid  out  1885,  me   1929 
nightingale,"  she  was  the  greatest  colorutuia  so-   Lmdenwood  College,  see  SAINT  CHARLES,  Mo 
prano  of  her  time,  possessing  a  voice  of  remarkable    Lmdesnes  (lin'dusnes)  or  the  Naze  (naz),  cape,  ex- 
range  and  quality.    Her  singing  was  highly  piaisod      treme  S  Norway,  on  tho  North  Sea  at  the  entiuiuc 
by  musicians  and  critics  as  well  as  an  adoring  pub-      of  the  Skagorrak     Its  poweiful  beacon,  placed  in 
he     See  biogiaphios  by  H   S   Holland  and  W   S       1650,  was  the  fiist  in  Norway 
Rockstro  (1891),  Giace  Humphrey  (1928),  and    Lindisfarne  (UVdlsflirn)  or  Holy  Island,  small  island 


E  C  Wagenkaecht  (1931) 


ter  co  ,  SE  Nebr  ,  c.50  mi  W  of  the  Missouri,  m  a    Lind,   John,   1854-1930,   Ameiican   statesman,   b 


prairie  area  Founded  m  1864  as  Lancaster,  it  was 
chosen  the  site  of  the  capital  in  1867  and  was  re- 
platted  as  Lincoln  It  was  incorporated  in  1869 
and  m  1887  made  a  city  of  the  first  class  In  1913 
Lincoln  adopted  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment It  is  the  educational  center  of  the  state  and 
the  railroad,  trade,  and  mdusti  ml  center  for  a  large 
grain  and  livestock  area  Farm  machmciy,  wood- 
work, rubber  goods,  and  brick  are  produced,  and 
farm  products  are,  processed  and  slapped  The 
state  capitol,  designed  b>  B  G  Good  hue,  with 
sculptures  by  Leo  Lawrie,  was  completed  m  1934, 
it  is  a  fine  example  of  modern  architecture  The 
oity  is  the  seat  of  the  Univ  of  Nebraska  (see 


NEBRASKA,     UNIVERSITY     o*),     Union     College     phenson  (1936) 


Sweden  As  a  boy  he  came  (1867)  with  his  family 
to  Minnesota  His  early  career  was  varied,  it  in- 
cluded school  teaching,  attendance  (1876-76)  at  the 
Umv  of  Minnesota,  practice  of  law,  and  holding 
public  office  Elected  to  Congieas  in  1886,  he 
served  three  terms  (1887-93)  OH  a  Republican  and 
was  a  spokesman  of  the  West  Breaking  with  his 
party  on  the  free-silver  issue,  he  was  in  1896  un- 
successful as  the  Democratic  and  Populist  candi- 
date for  governoi,  but  after  brief  service  in  the 
Spanwh-Aaieiican  War,  he  ran  successfully  as  an 
independent  and  was  governoi  (1899-1901)  In 
1913  Woodiow  Wilson  sent  him  on  an  unsuccessful 
mission  to  Mexico  See  biography  by  G  M  Ste- 


(Seventh-Day    Adventist,    coeducational.    1891),    Lindau  (ITn'dou),  town  (pop  17,915),  SW  Germany,      

and    Nebraska    Wesleyan   Umv     (coeducational,     on  an  island  in  the  Lake  of  Constance    It  is  a  resort   Lindley,  John,  1799-1865,  English  botanist  and  hor- 


c  2  mi  off  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  England 
At  low  tide  it  is  connected  with  the  shore  by  a 
ntrotch  of  sand  The  island  is  partly  cultivated  A 
church  and  monastery,  built  in  635  by  St  Aldan, 
wore  the  first  establishment  of  Celtic  Christianitv 
in  England  St  CvriiHKHr  was  the  most  famous 
of  the  bishops  of  Beinicia  at  Lindisfarne  The 
settlement  was  burned  by  the  Danes  in  793,  but 
lebuiit  The  Danish  invasion  of  875  caused  the 
bishop  to  flee  and  wander  for  seven  >cais,  settling 
finally  at  Cheator-le-Strcet  A  Benedictine  puorj 
was  set  up  ui  1093  Theie  me  remains  of  a  chuich 
and  of  an  early- 16th-century  castle  The  Lindis- 
farne Gospels  01  Book  of  Durham  is  an  illuminated 
Latin  manuscript  of  the  Gospels,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  written  at  Lindisfarne  Ixsforo  700,  an 
Anglo-Saxon  gloss  was  added  at  Durham  in  the 
10th  cent 


1887)     Many  state  institutions  aie  hero   the  his- 
torical society  and  its  museum,  the  penitentiary, 


an  insane  asylum,  the  home  for  dependent  children, 
in,  the  orthopedic  hospital, 


the  reformatory  for  men, 


center  The  Lindau  dist  (120  sq  tin  ,  pop  52,621) 
was  detached  from  American-ow  upied  Bavai  la  in 
1945  and  was  incorporated  with  the  French-occu- 
pied state  of  Wurttemberg-Hohenzollorn 


and  the  fair.   It  has  a  veterans'  hospital,  a  flying   Lindbergh,  Charles  Augustus,  1859-1924,  American 
"  '     '      irk.    W   J      Congressman   (1S07-17),   b    Stockholm,  Sweden, 

grad  Umv  of  Michigan,  1883  Brought  (I860) 
to  Minnesota  when  still  an  infant,  Lindbergh  was 
reared  on  a  farm  there  and  practiced  law  in  Little 


ticulturist  He  organized  the  first  flower  shows  ui 
England  and  was  influential  in  preserving  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  the 
first  piofesaor  of  botany  at  the  Umv  of  London 
(later  University  College),  and  jn  1860  he  became 
emeritus  professor.  Lindley  wrote  the  botanical 
articles  for  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  and  a  majoi 
portion  of  those  in  Loudou's  Encyclopaedia  of 
Plant*.  He  also  wrote  The  Fowd  Flora  of  Great 
Britain  (with  William  Hutton,  1831-37),  The  The- 


school, an  airport,  and  a  municipal  park.  ..  „ 
Bryan  lived  here  from  1887  to  1916  7  Town  (pop. 
1,560),  N  central  N.H.,  in  the  White  Mts  S  of 

Francoma  Notch,  me   1764    Lumbering  and  log-  . 

gmg  are  done  here.  8  Town  (|?op.  10,577),  NE  R  I  ,  Falls,  Mum.  As  a  Republican  member  of  the  U.S 

I  set  off  from  Smithfield  and  inc.  1871     Limestone  House  of  Representatives,  ho  consistently  attacked     ory  of  Horticulture  (1840),  and  The  Vegetable  King- 

haa  been  quarried  in  the  town  since  colonial  times  the  methods  of  large  industrial  trusts,  sponsored     dom  (1846) 

Many  pre-Revolutionary  houses  and  a  state  park  various  reforms,  and  incurred  vilification  by  his   Lindley,  Nathaniel  Lindley.  Baron,  1828-1921,  Eng- 

***  «ere«  denunciation  of  war  propaganda  and  war  profiteer-     Juih  jurist.  He  served  as  judge  of  the  court  of  ap- 

CraM  rafarwcM  «r«  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Th«  k«y  to  proamacittioa  faces  p*g«  1. 


peal  and  privy  councilor  and  wrote  An  Introduc- 
tion to  tht  Study  of  Jurisprudence  (1856). 

Lindsay  or  Lyndsay,  Sir  David  (Hn'sfi),  o  1490- 
c  1555,  Scottish  poet  and  one  of  the  last  of  the  so- 
called  Chaucerians  He  is  remembered  for  fats 
satires  against  the  Church,  especially  The  Testa- 
ment and  Compfaynt  of  Our  Soverane  Lordis  Pa- 
pyngo  (1530),  which  attacks  the  abuses  of  the 
clergy  He  wrote  Ane  Pleasant  Satyr  e  of  the  Three 
Estaitis  (1540),  a  long  morality  play  with  a  political 
twist,  as  well  as  several  other  pieces,  including  The 
Dreme  (1528),  The  Histone  and  Testament  of  Squyer 
Meldrum  (c  1549),  and  The  Monarchy  (1552)  His 
poema,  full  of  reason,  learning,  and  rich  but  often 
coarse  verse,  probably  exerted  an  influence  over  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland  He  is  known  to  have 
been  knighted  and  made  Lyon  King-Of-Arms  m 
1529,  to  have  held  diplomatic  posts  m  England, 
Spam,  France,  and  Denmark,  and  to  have  served 
as  M  P  for  Cupar-Flfe  See  edition  of  his  works  by 
David  Laing  (1879)  and  by  Douglas  Hamer  for  the 
Scottish  Texts  Society  (1931-),  William  M  un»on, 
SIT  Dand  Lyndsay  (1938) 

Lindsay,  Norman,  1879-,  Australian  artist  He  was 
the  chief  cartoonist  of  the  Sydney,  Australia,  Bul- 
letin from  1901,  and  his  powerful,  rugged,  and 
markedly  individualistic  cartoons  are  widely  known, 
as  are  his  paintings  in  oil  and  water  color,  litho- 
graphs, etchings,  and  bookplates  He  has  also  il- 
lustrated with  line  and  wash  drawings  editions  of 
Theocritus,  Casanova,  Petromus,  and  Boccaccio  and 
Hugh  McCrae's  Satyra  and  Sunlight.  His  publi- 
cations include  The  Pen  Drawings  of  Norman 
Lindsay  (1918),  Creative  Effort,(l920),  Magic  Pud- 
ding (1930),  Curate  in  Bohemia  (1937),  and  Age  of 
Consent  (1938) 

Lindsay,  Vachel  (Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay)  (va'- 
chul),  1879-1931,  American  poet,  b  Springfield, 
111 ,  studied  at  Hiram  College,  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  and  the  New  York  School  of  Art  He 
toured  the  South  in  troubadour  style,  living  by  the 
penny  sales  of  his  poems  and  drawings  and  his 
Rhymes  to  be  Traded  for  Bread  (1912),  a  leaflet 
which  he  distributed.  His  best  volumes  were  prod- 
ucts of  this  period  and  are  characterized  by  a  jazz- 
like  rhythm  and  lyrical  fervor — General  William 
Booth  Enters  into  Heaven  (1913),  The  Congo  (1914), 
and  The  Chinese  Nightingale  (1917)  His  later  po- 
etry included  Johnny  Appleseed  (1928)  and  Every 
Soul  Is  a  Circus  (1929)  Selected  Poems  of  Vachel 
Lindsay  appeared  in  1938  He  staved  off  want  with 
spectacular  readings  and  lecture  tours  which  popu- 
larized his  early  work  but  drained  his  creative 
powers  and  eventually  broke  him  completely  and 
fed  to  his  suicide  See  his  autobiographical  Adven- 
tures Whue  Preaching  the  Gospel  of  Beauty  (1914) 
and  A  Handy  Guide  for  Beggars  (1916)  and  his  let- 
ters (od  by  A  J  Armstrong,  1940) ,  biography  by 
Edgar  Lee  Masters  (1935) 

Lindsay,  town  (pop  8,403),  S  Ont ,  NE  of  Toronto 
It  is  an  industrial  town,  with  woolen,  flour,  and 
lumber  mills,  in  a  scenic  lake  district  It  has  steam- 
boat connections  with  many  small  villages  and  with 
fishing  and  hunting  areas 

Lindsay.  1  City  (pop  4,397),  8  central  Calif ,  SE  of 
Fresno,  inc.  1910  It  manufactures  canning  and 
spraying  equipment,  processes  olive  oil,  and  packs 
the  fruits,  vegetables,  and  olives  of  the  surrounding 
San  Joaquin  Valley  area  2  Town  (pop  1,792),  S 
central  Okla ,  near  the  Washita  river  S  of  Okla- 
homa City 

Lindsborg  (Imz'borg),  city  (pop  1,913),  central 
Kansas,  on  the  Smoky  Hill  River  and  8  of  Salma, 
laid  out  1868  by  Swedish  settlers,  me  1879  It  is 
a  rail  and  trade  center  for  an  agricultural  region 
The  town  has  a  famous  chorus,  which  has  been  pre- 
senting Handel's  Messiah  at  Easter  since  1889  with 
the  cooperation  of  Bethany  College  (Lutheran, 
coeducational,  1881). 

Lindsay,  Benjamin  Barr  (Ben  Lmdsey),  1869-1943, 
American  judge  and  reformer,  b  Jackson,  Tenn 
At  Denver,  Colo  ,  he  helped  establish  one  of  tho 
pioneer  juvenile  courts  in  the  United  States  and 
served  as  its  judge  from  1900  to  1927.  During  this 
time  he  aided  in  the  reform  of  the  state's  method-* 
in  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders  and  also  secured 
legislation  holding  negligent  parents  and  employers 
accountable  The  appearance  of  his  book  The 
Comnanionate  Marriage  (with  Wainwright  Evans, 
1927) ,  advocating  trial  marriages  with  unhindered 
separation  for  childless  couples,  raised  a  storm  of 
protest  from  the  clergy  and  the  public  Among  his 
other  books  are  The  Revolt  of  Youth  (with  Wain- 
wright Evans,  1925)  and  his  autobiographical  The 
Dangerous  Life  (with  Rube  Borough,  1931). 

Llndsey,  Parts  of.  administrative  division*  see  LIN- 
COLNSHIRE, England 

Lmea,  La  (la  16'naa),  fortified  city  (pop.  35,101), 
Cadis  prov ,  S  Spain,  on  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 
Situated  on  the  Spanish  border,  north  of  the  neu- 
tral sone  which  separates  it  from  the  British  colony, 
it  is  chiefly  of  strategic  importance 

Line  Islands  or  Equatorial  Islands,  coral  group, 
central  and  S  Pacific,  including  JARVIB  ISLAND, 
PALMYRA,  CHRISTMAS  ISLAND,  FANNING  ISLAND, 
WASHINGTON  ISLAND,  and  Flint,  Vostok,  Caroline, 
Starbuck,  and  Maiden  islands.  Great  Britain  owns 
Christmas,  Fanning,  and  Washington  islands;  Pal- 
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myra  and  Jarvis  Island  belong  to  the  United  States 
Both  countries  have  claims  on  the  rest  of  the  is- 
lands. Once  worked  for  guano,  the  islands  are  now 
important  as  potential  air  bases, 
linen,  fabric  or  yarn  made  from  the  fiber  of  flax, 

Erobably  the  first  vegetable  fiber  known  to  man 
inena  more  than  3,500  years  old  have  been  recov- 
ered from  Egyptian  tombs  The  Hebrews  earned 
the  culture  to  Palestine  Phoenician  traders  mar- 
keted linen  in  Mediterranean  ports  It  was  worn 
by  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Jewish  priests  as  a  sym- 
bol of  purity,  and  it  typified  luxury  also,  as  in  the 
phrase  "purple  and  fine  linen  "  Flax  was  culti- 
vated by  the  Romans  and  inti  oduced  by  them  into 
N  Europe  The  industry  was  revived  by  Charle- 
magne, and  linen  became  the  principal  European 
textile  of  tho  Middle  Ages  Flanders  has  been  re- 
nowned from  the  llth  cent  for  its  creamy  flax  and 
fine  thread  French  Huguenots  excelled  in  working 
flax  and  carried  the  art  abroad,  notably  to  Ireland, 
where  Louis  Crommelm  established  (c  1699)  a 
manufactory  at  Lisburn,  near  Belfast  Ireland  is 
today  the  largest  producer  of  fine  linen,  having  a 
third  of  the  world's  flax  spindles  The  first  flax- 
spinning  mill  was  opened  m  England  in  1787,  but 
only  in  1812  was  linen  successfully  woven  with 
power  looms  The  industry  suffered  in  relation  to 
cotton  because  many  textile  inventions  were  not 
applicable  to  linen,  the  inelasticity  of  the  fiber 
causing  it  to  break  readily  under  tension  Although 
linen  exceeds  cotton  in  coolness,  luster,  strength, 
and  length  of  fiber,  the  expense  of  production  limits 
its  use  After  scutching  (see  I-LAX).  the  fiber  is  de- 
livered to  the  mills,  where  it  is  hackled  to  separate 
and  straighten  the  fibers,  overlapped  on  a  spread- 
board  to  form  a  continuous  ribbon,  drawn  out 
through  rollers,  then  wound  from  the  roving  frame 
on  bobbins  in  a  loosely  twisted  thread  For  fine 
goods  the  thread  is  usually  spun  wet  Linen  may 
be  bleached  in  the  yarn  or  the  piece  It  is  woven 
into  fabrics  ranging  from  heavy  sailcloth  to  the 
sheerest  lawn.  The  greatest  quantity  of  fiber  is 
raised  m  Russia,  the  best  in  Belgium  The  amount 
of  handwork  required  until  recently  in  processing 
linen  and  tho  high  cost  of  labor  in  the  United 
States  have  inhibited  the  industry  here,  although 
early  settlers  made  much  homespun  See  M  D 
Potter,  Fiber  to  Fabric  (1945),  M  8  Wool  man  and 
E  A  B  McGowan,  Textiles  (3d  ed  ,  1943) 

liner,  ocean-going  passenger  ship  which  makes  reg- 
ular journeys  over  the  same  route  on  fixed  schedule 
Express  luxury  liners,  introduced  in  1871  by  the 
White  Star  Line  on  the  Liverpool-New  York  run, 
are  "floating  hotels  "  They  carry,  besides  the  pas- 
sengers, small  quantities  of  cargo,  generally  valu- 
able luxury  goods  Except  for  some  on  the  Europe— 
U  S  route,  luxury  liners  generally  run  at  a  loss  and 
are  maintained  for  the  prestige  of  the  shipping 
lines  Cabin  liners  are  lower-priced  passenger  ves- 
sels Very  few  vessels  are  built  for  this  service, 
older  ships  are  often  used  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Line,  however,  after  1914  built  a  number  of  vessels 
of  12,500  and  20,000  tons  for  this  type  of  service, 
and  they  have  been  widely  imitated  Cargo  liners 
are  freight  vessels  faster  than  the  ordinary  freight- 
ers and  usually  equipped  to  carry  a  few  passengers. 
This  type  has  been  used  especially  in  transporting 
fruit  from  Latin  America  to  the  United  States  and 
Argentine  meat  to  Europe 

Linesville,  borough  (pop  1,150),  Crawford  co  ,  NW 
Pa  ,  near  the  Ohio  border,  on  Pymatunmg  Reser- 
voir W  of  Meadville,  me  1862 

Lineville,  town  (pop  1,300),  E  central  Ala  ,  8  of 
Anmaton,  in  a  farm  area. 

Linfield  College:  see  MCMINNVILLE,  Oregon. 

Ling,  Per  Henrik  (par'  hen'rlk  ling'),  1776-1839, 
Swedish  author,  especially  noted  as  the  founder  of 
the  Swedish  medical-gymnastic  system.  From 
1805  he  was  fencing  master  at  the  Univ  of  Lund, 
there  he  developed  his  system  of  gymnastics  de- 
scribed in  The  Gymnastic  Free  Exercises  of  Per 
Hennk  Ling  (1834-40,  Eng  tr  ,  1853).  In  1813  he 
organized  the  Royal  Gymnastic  Central  Institute 
in  Stockholm. 

Lingard,  John  (Hng'gard),  1771-1851,  English  his- 
torian A  Roman  Catholic,  Lingard  was  educated 
at  the  English  College  at  Douai,  was  ordained 
pnest  in  1795,  and  for  many  years  was  professor 
of  philosophy  at  the  Douai  college  established  at 
Crookhall,  later  at  Ushaw.  In  1811  he  became 
pastor  at  Hornby,  where  he  wrote  A  History  of 
England  (8  vols  ,  1819-30)  It  is  a  scholarly  and 
temperate  study.  It  was  widely  praised  and,  by 
Catholic  enthusiasts  on  the  one  hand  and  Prot- 
estant enthusiasts  on  the  other,  vigorously  at- 
tacked. His  other  very  important  work  was  The 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
(1845).  See  Martin  Haile  and  Edward  Bonney, 
Life  and  Letters  of  John  Lingard  (1911). 

Lingeh  (Hng'ge'),  city  (pop  9,607),  S  Iran,  a  port 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  near  Hormuz  It  was  held 
before  1711  by  Portugal;  in  1887  Persia  took  it 
from  the  Arabs  The  region  produces  dates. 

Lingelbach,  Johannes  (ydha'nus  llng'ulbakh'), 
1622-74,  Dutch  genre  and  landscape  painter,  b 
Frankfurt-am-Mam.  He  first  went  to  Amsterdam 
in  1637  and  settled  there  13  years  later  after  some 
years  of  study  in  Rome.  He  painted  Italian  land- 


LINL1THGOW,  MARQUESS  OF 

scapes,  seaports,  military  subjects,  and  genre  some- 
what in  the  style  of  Wouwerman,  with  cool  colors, 
good  draughtsmanship,  and  careful  execution.  He 
often  inserted  little  figures  in  the  landscapes  of 
Wynants,  Hobbema,  and  other  masters  His  View 
of  the  Dam  (town  hall,  Amsterdam),  Hay  Honest 
(National  Gall,  London),  and  Battle  Scene  and 
Dance  of  the  Peasants  (both  Metropolitan  Mus ) 
are  well  known 

Lingga  Archipelago*  see  Rrouw  ARCHIPELAGO. 

Linggajati,  Indonesia  see  CHBRIBON 

lingua  franca  (Hng'gwu  fr&ng'ku),  spoken  language 
used  for  communication  among  croups  of  speakers 
of  different  and  mutually  unintelligible  languages. 
A  language  with  mixed  French,  Italian,  Greek, 
Arabic ,  and  other  words  seems  to  have  come  into 
use  for  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  area  after 
the  time  of  the  Crusades  and  was  called  lingua 
franca  [language  of  the  Franks]  Other  such  poly- 
glot combinations  have  developed  in  various  areas 
for  commercial  purposes,  notably  pidgin  English, 


it  was  said  that  French  was  the  lingua  franca  of 
diplomacy  Usually,  however,  it  means  only  hy- 
brid, partially  developed  languages  used  solely  for 
limited  purposes 

linguistics,  scientific  study  of  LANGUAGE  Its  cen- 
tral aspect  is  the  descriptive  study  of  a  given  LAN- 
GUAGE, see  GRAMMAR  and  PHONETICS  Scientific 
methods  had  been  successfully  devised  to  handle 
some,  but  not  all,  parts  of  grammar  by  the  mid- 
20th  cent  The  first  field  of  linguistics  to  be  ex- 
ploited was  the  study  of  the  relation  of  languages 
to  each  other,  this,  called  comparative,  or  histor- 
ical, linguistics,  was  a  field  developed  especially  in 
19th-century  Germany,  important  names  in  this 
field  of  the  science  include  Jakob  Grimm,  Karl 
Brugmann,  R  C  Rask,  William  Dwight  Whitney, 
and  Antomo  Meillet  The  descriptive  field  de- 
veloped notably  in  the  United  States,  partly  under 
the  impetus  provided  by  American  Indian  lan- 
guage study  Pioneers  of  the  science  were  Franz 
Boas,  Edward  Sapir,  and  Leonard  Bloom  field. 
Linguistics  has  contacts  with  other  scientific  fields, 
e  g  ,  with  physics  through  phonetics  Since  every 
language  is  a  part  of  the  culture  of  its  speakers, 
linguistics  is  an  anthropological  science  Some 
parts  of  language  study  are  not  apparently  amen- 
able to  attack  bv  scientific  methods  and  are  not, 
therefore,  fields  of  linguistics  at  all ;  e  g  ,  PHILOLOGY, 
rhetoric,  literary  criticism,  and  theoretical  se- 
mantics 

Liniers,  Jacques  da,  Span  Santiago  de  Liniers  y  de 
Bremond  (santoiVgo  d6  lenears'  S  dfi  bramondO, 
1753-1810,  Fiench  officer  in  Spanish  service,  vice- 
roy of  Rio  de  la  Plata  After  a  military  and  naval 
career  in  Europe,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata  (1788)  as  a  Spanish  naval  officer  In  1800 
he  recaptured  Buenos  Aires  from  Bntish  forces 
under  William  Carr  BBRESFORD  The  viceroy  had 
fled,  and  Limers  was  named  commander  in  chief 
and  lieutenant  to  the  viceroy  When  a  second 
British  invasion  occurred  the  following  year,  Li- 
niers called  a  junta  of  war,  which  deposed  tho  vice- 
roy (Fob  10,  1807)  Despite  the  rout  of  the  Creole 
army  outside  Buenos  Aires,  the  hastily  organised 
defenses  of  the  city  proved  effective  (July  5,  1807), 
the  British  general,  John  WHITE  LOCKE,  surrendered. 
In  May,  1808,  the  appointment  of  Liniers  as  vice- 
roy became  known,  he  served  until  Aug.  1809, 
though  there  were  attempts  by  his  political  enemies 
to  oust  him  After  retirement,  he  became  involved 
m  a  counterrevolutionary  plot  and  was  executed. 

liniment  (ll'numunt),  liquid  or  semihquid  prepara- 
tion used  in  medicine  to  relieve  pain  by  rubbing  on 
the  skin  It  is  for  external  use  only ;  most  liniments 
are  poisonous  if  swallowed  Among  the  constitu- 
ents of  various  liniments  are  camphor,  chloroform, 
oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  wintergreen,  and  ethyl 
alcohol 

limn .  see  CELL,  in  biology 


Lmkoping,  Swed  L\nktiping  (Hn'chu'plng),  city 
(pop  47,419),  oo  seat  of  Ostergotland  co  ,  SE 
Sweden,  on  the  Gota  Canal.  It  is  an  industrial  city 
with  railroad  shops,  ironworks,  sugar  refineries,  and 
textile  manufactures  An  episcopal  see  since  1120, 
the  town  flourished  dunng  the  Middle  Ages  Its 
cathedral  was  begun  in  1230  After  1700,  when  a 
fire  devastated  the  city,  Lmkoping  declined;  its 
modern  industrial  development  began  with  the 
building  of  the  Gota  and  Kmda  canals 

Linlithgow,  Victor  Alexander  John  Hope,  2d  mar- 
quess of  (Unlit h 'go),  1887-.  Bntish  statesman, 
viceroy  of  India  After  an  army  career  and  service 
in  the  First  World  War,  Lmhthgow  was  civil  lord 
of  the  admiralty  (1922-24)  and  held  numerous 
other  public  positions  In  1933  he  was  made  chair- 
man of  tho  committee  on  Indian  constitutional  re- 
form He  helped  formulate  and  enact  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  Act  of  1935  and  was  appointed  vice- 
roy of  India  (1936)  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
World  War,  Linlithgow  declared  that  the  country 
was  at  war  with  Germany  Indian  nationalists  ob- 
jected to  this  arbitrary  declaration  and  the  Indian 
National  Congress  voted  a  policy  of  noncoopera- 
tion.  Thousands  of  Indian  nationalists  were  jailed. 
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including  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  In  1943     or  trabeated  system  of  construction,  with  spans 

Lmlithgow  was  replaced  as  viceroy  by  Field  Mar-     limited  to  the  length  of  available  wood  or  stone 

aha)  Wavell  beams,  is  the  basis  of  the  Egyptian  and  Greek 

linttthgow  (Hnttth'go),  burgh  (pop  3,666),  county     styles  of  architecture,  as  contrasted  with  the  later 

town  of  West  Lothian  (formerly  Linhthgow),  Soot-     arched  and  vaulted,  or  arcuated,  styles. 

land,  near  the  south  shore  of  Loch  Linhthgow  and    Linton,  William  James,  1812-97,  Anglo- American 

W  of  Edinburgh     The  burgh  was  a  residence  of     wood  engraver,  author,  and  political  reformer.   In 

Scottish  kmgH,  Lmhthgow  Palace,  on  an  elevated 

promontory  above  the  loch,  was  the  birthplace  of 

James  V  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots     The  parish 

church  of  St    Michael  was  founded  by  David  I 

Lmlithgow  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  James 

Stuart,  1st  earl  of  Murray 
LinHthgowshire,  county,  Scotland*  see  WEST  Lo- 


reoognise  an  d  meet  community  needs  either  through 
its  own  efforts  or  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies 
It  has  clubs  in  about  30  countries.  Its  activities 
are  grouped  under  10  headings,  agriculture,  boys 
and  girls,  citizenship  and  patriotism,  civic  im- 
provements, community  betterments,  education, 
health  and  welfare,  safety,  sight  conservation  and 
blind,  and  United  Nations  The  official  organ  is 


HAN 


._...._    _._  __    engraver  with  John  Omn     

Smith  and  produced  illustrations  for  the  newly     the  //ton. 

formed  London  Illustrated  News    An  ardent  radi-    Liotard,  Jean  fitienne  (zhft'  fttyen'  lyfitar'),  1702- 

cal,  he  edited  the  Cause  of  the  People,  contributed      "    "  .         _        .     .  .  .      . 

verses  to  the  Dublin  Nation,  helped  found  the 

Leader,  expounded  the  principles  of  Mazzim  m  the 

Red  Republican,  and  started   (1852)  the  English 


Liotard,  Jean  tienne  (zhft'  atyen'  lyfitar'),  1702- 
89,  Swiss  painter.  He  is  beat  known  for  his  por- 
traits and  drawings  in  pastel,  but  he  also  made  por- 
ts in  oil,  engravings,  enamels,  and  paintings  on 
is  and  porcelain  He  painted  the  portraits  of 


trai 
glass 


,  _________  .  _______ 

Republic     Later,  he  returned  to  wood  engraving  Pope  Clement  XII,  some  of  the  cardinals,  Marie 

,     and  in  1867  moved  to  the  United  States  and  set  up  Antoinette,  Francis  I,  and  Maria  Theresa.  Portrait 

f     a  printing  press  in  New  Haven,  Conn  ,  he  continued  of  a  Stated  Turk  is  m  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Muse- 


,  ,  , 

of  modern  systematic  botany,  originator  of     a  pr  ,  , 

the  binomial  method  of  designating  plants  and  am-     the  tradition  of  Thomas  Bewick,  advocating  the 


,  um     His  work  is  best  seen  m  Amsterdam  and 

use  of  the  white  aa  well  as  the  black  line    The  best     Geneva 
wood  engraver  of  his  day  m  England,  he  contnb-   Lipari  Islands  (U'pQre)  or  Aeolian  Islands  (66'le'un), 


Linnaeus    (HnP'us),    1707-78,    Swedish   botanist. 

founder  of: 

normal  method  of  designating  plan 

mala     His  name  was  originally  Karl  von  Lann6 

His  first  use  of  specific  names  was  made  in  the      „ „ „ _., ._. ..___,  

work  Genera  plantarum  (1737)  and  was  more  fully  uted  more  than  any  other  to  the  regeneration  of     volcanic  group  (44  sq    mi  ,  pop.   17,697),  N  of 

developed  m  Species  plantarum  (2  vola  ,  1753)    The  the  art  in  America    His  publications  include  The     Sicily,  m  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.    They  belong  to 

1758  edition  of  his  Systema  naturae  (1735)  is  used  Life  of  Thomas  Paine  (1840),  Some  Practical  Hints      Italy    The  mythical  residence  of  Aeolus,  the  wind 

by  biologists  as  the  basis  of  Lmnaean  nomencla-  on  Wood-Engraving  (1879),  The  History  of  Wood-     god,  after  whom  they  were  named,  the  islands  were 

ture    Among  the  more  than  180  books  published  Engraving  in  America  (1882),  The  Masters  of  Wood-     colonized  by  the  Greeks  (6th  cent  B  C  )    All  rich 

in  his  lifetime  are  several  on  the  flora  of  Lapland  Engraving  (1889),  and  Memories  (1895). 

and  Sweden  and  Phtlasophia  botantca  (1751)    See  Linton.    1  City  (pop  6,203),  SW  Ind  ,  SSE  of  Terre 

biography  by  T  M   Fries  (1903,  Eng  tr  ,  1923)  Haute,  laid  out  1830,  me  as  a  town  1886,  as  a  city 

Lionhe,  Loch  (16kh  H'n?),  inlet,  Argyllshire,  Scot-  1900    Coal  is  mined  here    2  City  (pop  1,602),  co 

land,  extending  20  mi  NE  from  the  Firth  of  Lome  seat  of  Emmons  co  ,  S  N  Dak  ,  on  Beaver  Creek 

Lismore  island  IB  at  the  mouth  and  SSE  of  Bismarck,  me  1916    It  is  a  farm  center 

linoleum  (HnO'leum),  resilient  floor  or  wallcovering  Linns,  Saint  (H'nua),  pope  (A.D    67?-A  D    76?), 

made  of  jute  or  burlap  surfaced  with  a  composition  martyr,  an  Italian ,  successor  of  St  Peter  and  pred- 

of  powdered  cork,  oxidized  linseed  oil,  gums  or  eceosor  of  St   Cletus    He  is  often  identified  with 

other  ingredients,  and  coloring  matter   The  linseed  the  biblical  Linus    Feast  Sept  23 


m  natural  beauties  and  geologically  interesting, 
they  include  Lipan  (14  5sq  mi  ,  pop  10,342),  with 
the  capital  by  the  same  name,  exporting  pumice, 
Sahna,  producing  malmsey  wine  and  currants,  Vul- 
cano,  the  mythical  site  of  the  fire  god's  workshop, 
with  a  high  volcano  emitting  hot  sulphur  vapors, 
Strom  boil,  with  an  active  volcano,  3,040  ft  high, 
having  several  craters,  and  the  less  important  Pa- 
narea,  Fihcudi,  and  Ahcudi  The  islands  have  long 
been  a  place  of  exile  for  political  prisoners 


oil  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  succession  of  thin  films   Linus,  in  Greek  mythology      1  Bard  who  taught   lipase .  see  ENZYME 

•'   '         '         "  .--..-.    ...........       rnU810  to  Hercules  and  Orpheus    According  to  one   Lipchitz,  Jacques  (zhftk'  lepshets'),  1891-,  French 


legend  he  was  killed  by  Apollo  when  he  attempted 
to  rompete  with  the  god  Another  legend  says  that 
Hercules  killed  him  when  he  tried  to  punish  the 
hero  t  Son  of  Apollo  and  Psamathe  Hw  mother 
exposed  the  child,  and  he  was  killed  by  dogs 
Psamathe's  father,  discovering  what  his  daughter 
had  done,  had  her  killed  Apollo,  the  lover  of 
Psamathe,  visited  her  village  with  a  plague  from 
which  no  release  could  to  had  until  mother  and  son 


until  it  is  of  a  rubbery  consistency,  or  it  is  thick- 
ened by  heating  until  it  becomes  a  spongy  mass, 
after  which  it  is  ground,  mixed  with  the  pulverized 
cork  and  other  ingredients,  and  then  applied  to  the 
foundation  and  rolled  smooth  The  final  process  is 
a  thorough  seasoning  in  drying  rooms  In  inlaid 
linoleum  the  pattern  is  built  up  from  the  base  in 
the  colors  of  the  design  and  is  therefore  permanent 
Linoleum  is  made  m  several  thicknesses  and  in  the 

form  of  tiles    It  is  sometimes  surfaced  with  a  du- 

rable  pyroxylin  lacquer  Its  sanitary  value,  to-  were  propitiated  with  prayers  and  songs  of  lamen- 
gether  with  its  improved  designs  and  colors,  has  tation  The  "Linus  song,"  a  lament  derived  from 
led  to  an  increased  use  of  linoleum  m  public  build-  this  legend,  was  sung  at  harvest  time  as  a  dirge  for 

ings  and  in  homes     An  English  rubber  manufac-      "      •  '     '  

turer,  Frederick  Walton,  patented  linoleum  in  1863 

It  replaced  Kamptulicon,  a  costly  rubber  product    Linus,  Roman  Christian    2  Tim  4  21    He  is  often 
linoleum  block  printing,  20th-century  development     identified  with  St  Linus 

in  the  art  of  relief  cuts    The  linoleum  block  con-    Lin  wood,  city  (pop  1,479),  SE  N  J  ,  SW  of  Atlantic 
gists  of  a  thin  layer  of  linoleum  mounted  on  wood,     City,  me  as  a  borough  1889,  as  a  city  1931 
in  this  the  design  to  be  printed  is  cut  in  the  same    Linyii  or  Lin-yii  (lln  yii),  city  and  county  (pop 
manner  as  for  WOOD  ENGRAVING    The  advantage  of      218,803),  Hopeh  prov  ,  China    The  city,  strategi- 
hnoleum  cuts  lies  in  the  softness  of  the  material     oally  situated  on  the  narrow  coastal  route  to  Man- 
and  the  consequent  ease  with  which  it  can  be  cut,      churia,  has  been  the  site  of  many  battles     It  was 
but  linoleum  is  not  so  suitable  for  fine  lines  as  wood,      formerly  called  Shanhaikwan 
nor  can  as  many  prints  be  produced    The  process    Lin  Yutang  (lln'  yu'tang'),  1895-,  Chinese-American 
has  been  used  widely  m  textile  printing    See  E  W      writer,  educated  in  mission  schools  in  China  and  at 

""     ~  '    *  "         Harvard,  PhD    Leipzig,  1923     Dr   Lm  returned 

to  China  to  teach  philology  and  English  at  the 
Univ  of  Peking  He  edited  several  linguistic  and 
literary  magazines  Living  in  America  since  c  1928, 
he  has  written  chiefly  in  English  His  books,  iron- 
ical, gentle,  and  highly  civilized,  include  My  Coun- 
try and  Afu  People  (1935) ,  The  Importance  of  Living 
(1937);  Moment  in  Peking  (1939),  a  novel,  With. 
Love  and  Irony  (1940) ,  A  Leaf  in  a  Storm  (1941),  a 
story  of  war-torn  China ,  Between  Tears  and  Laugh- 
ter (1943),  a  criticism  of  Western  diplomacy  in 
China,  and  Chinatown  Family  (1948),  a  novel 


Watson,  The  Relief  Pnnt  (1945) 
Hnotype  |i  e  ,  line  of  t>pe),  trade  name  of  a  machine 
for  making  slugs  each  of  which  does  the  work  of  a 
line  of  hand-set  type  in  printing  It  was  invented 
in  Baltimore  by  Ottmar  MERGENTHALEII,  was  first 
patented  in  188G,  and  was  first  put  into  operation 
at  the  New  York  Tribune  in  1886  It  is  operated 
by  a  keyboard  like  that  of  a  typewriter  The  ma- 
chine assembles  brass  matrices  into  a  line,  casts  the 
slug,  and  distributes  the  matrices  See  INTERTYPB 
and  MONOTYPE. 


Lins  do  Rego,  Jos*-  see  REGO,  Jo»±  Litre  DO  _ „  v , 

Unseed,  seed  of  the  flax  plant,  from  the  cotyledons  Linz  (lints),  city  (pop  181,532),  capital  of  Upper 
and  inner  coats  of  which  is  expressed  the  amber-  Austria,  on  the  Danube  and  W  of  Vienna  It  is  a 
colored  fatty  oil  known  as  linseed  oil  Two  meth-  '  ... 

ods  are  commonly  used  for  the  preparation  of  the 
oil — it  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  either  by  hy- 
draulic pressure  (raw  oil),  when  it  is  pale  m  color 
and  practically  without  taste  or  odor,  or  by  the 


, 

application  of  pressure  and  heat,  when  it  is  darker 
and  has  a  bitter  taste  and  an  unpleasant  odor.  It 


sculptor,  b  Lithuania  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1940  After  going  (1909)  to  Paris,  where 
he  studied,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Esprit  Nou- 
oeau  group  and  was  associated  with  the  cubists 
His  skeletal  constructions,  which  he  hogan  as  earl\ 
as  1913,  are  unique  among  modern  sculpture  In 
1925  he  began  creating  transparent?,  using  the 
melted- wax  technique,  and  it  is  for  this  type  of 
sculpture  that  he  is  best  known  He  has  also  done 
portrait  busts  His  work  is  m  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York,  and  the  Barnes  Founda- 

„...„  .„„.„ -„  „ 0 „ tion,  Philadelphia,  and  in  private  collections 

the  dying  vegetation,  which  was  "killed"  by  the    Lipetsk    (lye'pyltsk),    city    (pop     66,025),    central 
heat  of  the  dog  days  European  RSFSR,  N  of  Voronezh    It  is  the  centci 

Linus,  Roman  Christian    2  Tim  4  21    He  is  often     of  an  iron-ore  district    Founded  (1707)  by  Peter  I 
"    '        -   -     -  as  an  iron-nulling  center,  it  now  ha<j  foundries,  blast 

furnaces,  and  machinery  plants 
Li  Po  (le'  pd',  bfl')  or  Li  Tai  Po  (tl'),  c  700-762,  Chi- 
nese poet  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  Ho  was  lx>rn  in 
what  is  now  Szechwan  prov  Moat  authorities  be- 
lieve that  he  was  a  Taoist,  and  his  unconcern  for 
worldly  preferment  and  his  love  for  letnemont  and 
wandering  are  expressive  of  both  Taoism  and  the 
delicate  romanticism  typical  of  Chinese  poets  An 
early  period  of  patronage  bv  the  court  was  followed 
by  banishment  The  poet  remained,  as  ever,  a 
hghthearted  winebibber  The  traditional  account 
of  his  death  is  that  while  drunk  he  attempted  to 
kiss  his  reflection  in  a  moonlit  river,  fell  into  the 
water,  and  drowned  Li  Po  was  an  extremely 
fecund  and  facile  poet  He  made  no  attempt  to 
preserve  his  work,  and  rnott  has  been  lost;  the 
nearly  2,000  poems  collet  ted  in  the  om<  ml  recen- 
sion m  1080  are  behoved  to  comprise  only  about 
one  tenth  of  his  output  His  themes,  largely  tra- 
ditional, are  the  grief  of  lovers  separated  bv  official 
duty  or  military  service,  the  beauty  of  mountain 
and  river  scenery,  and  the  sun  ease  from  melan- 
choly and  the  apparent  wisdom  to  be  found  in 
wine  An  exquisite  choice  of  language  and  a  grop- 
ing sense  of  mystery  in  the  universe  raise  him,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  to  the  highest  poetical  emi- 
nence His  name  is  sometimes  spelled  Li  Tai  Pen 
For  anthologies  containing  selections  from  his 
work,  see  the  bibliography  of  CHINESE  LITKUATUKE 


, 

rail,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  center  and  a 
river  port,  with  large  iron  works  and  steelworks, 
machine  manufactures,  textile  industry,  and  nitro- 
gen plants  It  is  an  episcopal  see  with  an  old  and 
a  new  cathedral  and  a  museum  Near  by  14  an 
8th-century  Benedictine  abbey  Linz  is  on  the  site 
of  the  Roman  Lentia 


has  long  been  used  as  a  DRYING  OIL  in  paint  and    lion,  mammal  (Fdis  Leo  or  genus  Panthera)  of  the 


VABNI8H,  its  activity  resulting  from  the  large  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  Lead  and  other  metallic  soaps 
are  used  to  speed  up  the  activity  Linseed  oil  is 
used  also  in  making  linoleum,  oilcloth,  and  certain 

•  kinds  of  ink,  and  in  medicine  Flax  to  be  used  for 
preparing  oil  is  extensively  grown  in  the  United 
States,  South  America,  and  Europe  Linseed  cake 

'is  prepared  when  flaxseed,  from  which  most  of  the 
oil  has  been  extracted,  is  pressed  into  cakes  to  be 
Used  as  a  concentrated  feed  for  livestock  The 
amount  of  oil  vanes  and  the  husks  of  the  seeds  may 
or  may  not  be  removed  Linseed  cake  has  a  high 
protem  value  and  a  tonic  effect  and  assumes  a 
greater  importance  in  livestock  diet  as  less  legume 
hay  is  used 

Lin  Sen  din'  son'),  1864-1943,  president  of  China 


, 

cat  family,  found  in  open  country  in  Africa,  SW 
Asia,  and  W  India  It  is  extinct  m  Europe  and  much 
of  its  former  range  m  Asia  and  Asia  Minor  The 
lion's  short-haired  coat  vanes  from  yellow  to  brown, 
and  m  both  sexes  the  tail  ends  in  a  dark  tuft  Most 
males  have  a  black  or  tawny  mane,  either  short  or 
long  Males  sometimes  measure  9  to  10  ft  from 
nose  to  tip  of  tail  and  weigh  up  to  500  Ib  The  lion 
hunts  antelope,  zebra,  and  other  large  animals  as 
well  as  smaller  ones  It  also  eats  carnon  Lions 
sometimes  travel  in  groups  Usually  only  old  or 
weak  lions  attack  man  In  folklore  the  lion  is  the 
king  of  the  beasts  In  Christian  symbolism  the 
lion  anciently  represented  Jesus.  It  also  represents 
St  Mark,  hence  the  Lion  of  St  Mark  For  the 
constellation  and  sign  of  the  zodiac,  see  Lao. 


(1932-43)    He  was  a  supporter  of  Sun  Yat-sen  and   Lion,  Gtrtf  of,  Fr  Golfe  du  Lion  («61f*  du  lyd') ,  bay 


Lippe  (H'pu),! former  state  (409  sq.  mi  ;  1939  pop 
187,220),  NW  Germany,  between  the  Teutoburg 
Forest  and  the  Weser  river  It  was  incorporated 
in  1946  with  the  newly  formed  state  of  North 
Rhine — Westphalia,  in  the  English  zone  of  occu- 
pation Detmold  is  the  chief  city  and  former  cap- 
ital The  region  is  mainly  agricultural.  Originally 
comprised  in  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  Lippe  became 
(12th  cent.)  a  lordship  under  Bernhard  I  In  the 
16th  cent,  it  was  raised  to  a  county.  From  the 
various  divisions  of  the  county  after  the  death 
(1613)  of  Simon  VI,  two  counties  (after  1720, 
principalities)  emerged — Lippe  or  Lippe-Detmold 
and  ScHAtfMBURo-Lipp*.  Lippe  joined  (1816)  the 
German  Confederation,  sided  with  Prussia  in  the 
Austro- Prussian  War  (1866),  and  joined  the  Ger- 
man Empire  in  1871.  In  1807  the  contested  suc- 
cession to  Lippe  was  awarded  by  a  special  imperial 
court  to  Count  Ernest  of  Lippe-Biesterfeld,  of  a 


v*<rv«-rxv/     xio  rroa  a  oupjsui  VT»  ui  »uu  i  ai/-»ou  auu    jbivu,  vriui  vi,  JET   wijo  uu  Ljtvn  ijguu    uu  jyu  ;,  uny       cvuib  w  VXHUI*  rurne»u  ui  jJippvoivBterituUf  t»  a 

of  Chiang  Kai-shek    Politically  Lin  was  utumpor-     of  the  Mediterranean,  S  France,  extending  from     collateral  branch.   His  son,  Prince  Leopold,  abdi- 


, 
tant,  and  his  appointment  to  the  essentially  hon-     the  Spanish  border  to  Toulon. 


.  ,  , 

cated  m  1918,  and  Lippe  joined  the  Weimar 


,  -  .  , 

orary  office  of  president  was  a  personal  tribute    Lioni  International,  organization  of  business  and     public.  A  local  electoral  victory  (Jan.,  1933)  of  the 


Lm's  successor  was  Chiang  Kai-shek 
fintel,  in  architecture,  the  horizontal  member  which 


professional  men,  founded  in  1914  by  Melvin  Jones, 
The  International  Association  of  Lions  Chsbf  (pop- 


spans  an  opening,  such  as  a  door  or  window,  or     ularly  known  aft  Lions  International)  was  founded 
which  connects  two  columns.  The  post-and-lintel     in  1917  at  Chicago.  The  purpose  of  the  olttb  is  to 


uuuuu.    t\  IUUM*  tMwtunu  vivwrjr  ^titui.,  JLVOO/  IM  w«3 

National  Socialists  in  Lippe  helped  Hitler  into 
Dower.  A  nephew  of  Prince  Leopold,  Bernhard  su 
Lippe-Bie8terf«id  (b.  1911).  married  T 
later  queen-Juliana  of  th»  Netherlands. 


ChX»r«ffr*aees  are  iodfoatt*  ty  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  k«t  to  fMMmtiattoa  teeet wg*  1. 


Lippe,  river,  &.160  ml  long,  NW  Germany  It  rises 
in  the  Teutobnrg  Forest  and  flows  W  into  the 
Rhine. 

Lippi  (Hp'pfi),  name  of  two  celebrated  Italian  paint- 
ers of  the  16th  cent  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  (frit'  fellp'pd) , 
c.1406-1469,  called  Lippo  Lippi,  one  of  the  fore- 
most Florentine  painters  of  the  early  Renaissance, 
was  brought  up  in  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites  m 
Florence  His  earliest  works  show  the  influence  of 
Fra  Angelioo  and  of  Masaecio  He  left  the  convent 
e  1431  to  pursue  his  art  in  a  wider  held,  but  without 
renouncing  his  order,  for  he  later  served  as  rector 
of  San  Quirico  near  Florence  He  is  known  to  have 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  Medici  throughout  his 
career  In  the  1450s  he  wan  at  Prato,  decorating 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral  These  great  frescoes,  rep- 
resenting scenes  from  the  lives  of  John  the  Baptist 
and  St  Stephen,  are  Lippi's  most  important  work 
In  1467  he  painted  a  scries  of  frescoes  from  the  life 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  cathedral  at  Hpoleto,  where  he 
is  buried  These  were  completed  after  his  death  bv 
Fra  Diamante  Lippi  is  perhaps  test  known  through 
his  many  easel  pictures,  among  which  are  the  fa- 
mous Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  painted  (1441)  for  the 
altar  of  the  nuns  of  Sant'  Ambrogio,  and  Virgin 
Adoring  the  Chnet  Child  (Uffiei),  Madonna  with 
Saints  (Louvre),  Annunciation  and  Vision  of  St 
Bernard  (National  Gall ,  London) ,  Coronation  with 
Saint*  and  Donors  (Pala««o  Venezia,  Rome) ,  Four 
Saints  (damaged)  and  Madonna  and  Child  with 
Angelf  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  One  of  the  best  col- 
onsts  and  draughtsmen  of  his  day,  Fra  Filippo  ex- 
celled in  a  graceful,  narrative  style  If  his  religious 
painting  falls  short  of  the  sublime,  it  is  always 
decorative  and  full  of  keen  observation  and  human 
interest  Among  IIIH  pupils  wore  Botticelli,  Benoaco 
Gozaoh,  and  11  Pesellmo  Filippino  Lippi  (felep- 
pe'no),  c  1457-1504,  son  of  Fra  Filippo  and  Lu- 
crezia  Buti,  was  placed  after  his  father's  death  with 
Fra  Diamante  and  later  studied  under  Botticelli 
He  soon  became  an  accomplished  painter,  revealing 
the  sumo  mastery  of  color  and  line  as  his  father  and 
in  1480  was  entrusted  with  the  completion  of  Ma- 
naccio's  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel,  Florence 
He  completed  Masaocio's  Rai«ing  of  the  Dead  Youth 
and  painted  Peter  and  Paul  before  Ntro,  Paul's  In- 
terview with  Peter  in  Prison,  Liberation  of  St  Peter, 
and  Crucifixion  of  St  Peter,  adapting  his  style  to 
that  of  Masaecio  His  oui  Iv  works,  which  show  the 
influence  of  his  father  and  Botticelli,  also  include  a 
charming  altarpiece  in  tempera,  Vision  of  St  Ber- 
nard  (Florence) ,  the  great  altarpiece  in  the  Nerh 
Chapel  in  Santo  Spinto,  Florence,  and  Madonna 
Knthronefl  (Uffizi),  containing  remaikable  pot  traits 
of  the  donor  and  his  wife  Filippino  painted  a  series 
of  frescoes  m  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  sopra 
Minerva,  Rome,  and  he  executed  the  baroque  but 
impressive  frescoes  in  the  Htrozzi  Chapel  m  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  Florence,  representing  episodes 
from  the  lives  of  St  Philip  and  St  John  To  the 
later  period  belong  also  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
(Uffiei)  and  Virgin  and  Child  with  St  Joseph  and  a 
Child  Angel  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  See  K  C  Strutt, 
Fra  Fiitppo  Lippi  (1906),  Hennotte  Mendelsohn, 
Fra  Filippo  Lippi  (1909),K  B  Noilson,  Fuipjnno 
Ijippi  (1938) 

Lippincott,  Sara  Jane  Clarke  sec  GREENWOOD, 
GRACE 

Lippmann,  Gabriel  (g.tbrfiei'  lepman'),  1846-1921, 
French  physicist,  b  Luxembourg  He  was  profes- 
sor of  experimental  physios  (from  1883)  and  later 
director  of  the  research  laboratory  at  the  Sorbonne 
He  is  noted  for  his  researches  in  electrocapillanty, 
thermodynamics,  and  optics  For  his  discovery  of 
a  method  for  the  photographic  reproduction  of 
colors  through  the  use  of  an  intoiferencc  process  he 
received  the  1908  Nobel  Prize  in  Physics 

Lippmann,  Walter  (llp'mun),  1889-,  American  essay- 
ist and  editor,  b  New  York  city,  grad.  Harvard, 
1909  He  was  associate  editor  of  the  New  Republic 
in  its  early  days,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  First 
World  War,  he  left  to  become  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War,  later  helping  to  prepare  data  for  the  peace 
conference  From  1921  to  1931  he  was  on  the  edi- 
torial star?  of  the  New  York  World  and  served  as 
editor  the  last  two  years  After  1931  he  had  a 
syndicated  column  m  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une Iappmann's  earlier  books,  written  when  he  wa« 
a  champion  of  liberalism,  include  A  Preface  to 
Politic*  (1913),  Public  Opinion  (1922),  and  A  Pref- 
ace to  Morala  (1929)  An  early  supporter  of  Roose- 
velt and  the  New  Deal,  Lippmann  turned  slowly 
to  conservatism,  condemning  planned  society  and 
collectivism  m  The  Good  Society  (1937)  His  U  8 
War  Aim9  (1944)  and  The  Cold  War  (1947)  show 
his  powers  of  news  analysis  See  biography  by  D 
E  Wemgast  (1949) 

Up  reading,  method  by  which  the  deaf  are  able  to 
read  the  speech  of  others  from  the  movements  of 
the  lips  and  mouth.  Lip  reading  is  the  medium  of 
education  in  many  schools  for  deaf  children,  it 
came  into  wide  use  after  the  First  World  War  m 
the  rehabilitation  of  shell-shocked,  or  otherwise 
deafened,  soldiers  See  publications  of  tht  Amer- 
ican Hearing  Society;  Fred  Do  Land,  The  Story  of 
Lip  Reading  (1931);  Cora  Elsie  and  Rose  Kin.ie, 
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Lipscomb  (llps'lulm),  town  (pop  1,740),  N  central 
Ala  ,  near  Birmingham,  Mettled  e.1890,  me  1910 
Lipsius,  JttStu*  (ju'stnsUp'spus),  1547-lflO«.  1-iem- 
iah  scholar,  whose  original  name  was  Joest  Lips 
He  wan  one  of  the  most  celebrated  authorities  of 
his  day  on  Roman  literature,  history,  and  antiq- 
uities He  edited  many  works  of  Latin  literature, 
his  edition  of  Tacitus  being  particularly  famous 
Lipton,  Sir  Thomas  Johnstone,  1850-1931,  British 
merchant  and  yachting  enthusiast  After  10  years 
in  the  United  States  as  a  young  man  he  returned  to 
his  native  Glasgow  (1876)  and  opened  a  small 
grocery  store  As  he  prospered  he  extended  a  chain 
of  stores  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  ac- 
quired tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  rubber  plantations  in 
Ceylon,  and  set  up  bakeries,  fruit  farms,  jam  fac- 
tories and  bacon-curing  establishments  m  England 
He  made  benefactions  to  the  London  poor  and  was 
knighted  (1898)  and  created  a  baronet  (1902)  He 
spent  an  enormous  amount  of  money  m  five  at- 
tempts to  win  the  Amfnca'n  Cup  yachting  trophy 
Each  of  his  yachts  he  named  Shamrock  His  good 
sportsmanship  endeared  him  to  the  American  pub- 
lic which  gave  him  a  gold  cup  after  his  last  defeat, 
in  1930  See  his  autobiography  (1932) ,  Alee  Waugh, 
The  Lipton  Story  (I960) 

liquefaction,  in  physics,  the  changing  of  a  substance 
from  the  solid  or  the  gaseous  state  to  the  liquid 
Since  a  change  in  the  state  of  MATTER  is  held  to  be 
a  change  in  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules  of  a 
substance  and  since  heat  is  defined  as  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  molecules,  a  change  from  solid  to 
liquid  and  from  liquid  to  gas  involves  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  while  a  change  from  gas  to  liquid  and 
from  liquid  to  solid  requires  the,  taking  away  of 
heat  In  the  liquefaction  of  gases,  extreme  cooling 
is  not  necessary,  for  if  a  OAH  is  held  in  a  confined 
space  and  is  subjected  to  high  pressure,  heat  is 
given  off  as  it  undergoes  COMPRESSION  and  it  turns 
finally  to  a  liquid  Some  cooling  is,  however,  neces- 
sary, it  was  discovered  bv  Thomas  Andiews  in  I860 
that  each  gas  has  a  definite  temperature,  called  its 
critical  TEMPERA TTTRE,  above  which  it  cannot  be 
liquefied,  no  matter  what  pressure  is  exeited  upon 
it  A  gas  must,  therefore,  be  cooled  below  its  critical 
temperature  before  it  can  l>e  liquefied  According  to 
the  kinetic  molecular  theory,  when  a  gas  is  corn- 
pressed  its  molecules  are  forced  closer  together  and, 
their  vibratory  motion  being  reduced,  heat  is  given 
off  As  the  compression  goes  on,  the  speed  of  the 
molecules  and  the  distances  between  them  continue 
to  decrease,  until  eventually  the  substance  under- 
goes change  of  state  and  becomes  liquid  Although 
before  the  19th  cent  a  number  of  scientists  had  ex- 
perimented in  liquefying  gases,  Davy  and  Fantdav 
are  usually  credited  with  being  the  first  to  achieve 
success  The  production  of  liquefied  gases  in  large 
quantities  (and  consequently  their  use  in  refriger- 
ation) was  made  possible  by  the  work  of  /  F 
Wroblewski  and  K  S  Olseewski,  two  Polish 
scientists  The  woik  of  Sir  James  Dewar  is  also  of 
importance,  especially  in  the  liquefaction  of  air  and 
its  change  to  a  solid  Heike  Kamerhngh  Onnes 
first  liquefied  helium,  of  which  the  critical  temper- 
ature is  -267  9°C,  within  but  a  few  points  of 
absolute  zero  (  — 273°C  )  The  processes  for  the 
liquefaction  of  gases  as  developed  by  Lmde  and 
others  foim  the  basis  for  those  used  in  modern 
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liqueur  (Hkur',  UkycJor'),  strong  alcoholic  beverage 
made  of  nearly  neutral  spirits,  flavored  with  herb 
mixtures,  fruits,  or  other  materials,  and  usually 
sweetened  The  processes  and  ingredients  are 
strictly  guarded  trade  secrets  The  alcoholic  con- 
tent ranges  from  about  27  percent  to  the  80  percent 
of  absinthe  Fine  liqueurs  are  distilled  after  flavor- 
ing matters  have  been  macerated  in  spirits  In 
inferior  liqueurs  natural  or  artificial  essential  oils 
are  added  to  strong  spirits,  filtered,  and  sweetened 
Cordials,  often  homemade,  are  prepared  by  steep- 
ing m  sweetened  alcohol  fruit  pulps  or  juices,  as 
cherry,  apricot,  peach,  and  berry  Many  famous 
liqueurs  were  originated  by  monks,  notably  BENE- 
DICTINE and  CHARTREUSE  Other  liqueurs  are  AB- 

BINTHE,  ANI8ETTE,  CREME  DE  MENTHK,  CURASAO, 
KIR8CHWA8SBR,  K&MMEL,  and  MARASCHINO 

liquid,  one  of  the  three  states  in  which  matter 
occurs,  i  e  ,  that  state,  as  distinguished  from  solid 
and  gas,  in  which  a  substance  has  a  definite  volume 
but  no  definite  shape  Liquids  differ  from  solids, 
but  resemble  gases,  in  that  they  flow  into  the  shape 
of  a  containing  vessel  For  this  reason  they  are 
classed  with  gases  as  fluids  According  to  the  kinetic 
molecular  theory  of  MATTER,  the  molecules  of  a 
substance  in  the  liquid  state  are  relatively  closer 
together  (the  force  of  cohesion  between  the  mole- 
cules is  greater)  and  are  moving  more  slowly  than 
m  the  gaseous  state,  but  they  are  farther  apart  and 
are  moving  more  rapidly  than  m  a  solid  (see  MOLE- 
CULE) A  liquid  changes  at  its  boiling  point  to  a 
gas  and  at  its  froeaing  point  or  melting  point  to  a 
solid  The  boiling  point  is  especially  important  be- 
cauae,  since  every  liquid  changes  its  state  at  a  dif- 
ferent temperature,  liquids  m  a  mixture  can  be 
separated  from  one  another  by  raising  the  temper- 
ature of  the  mixture  gradually  BO  that  each  com- 
ponent m  turn  undergoes  vaporisation  at  its  boiling 
point.  This  process  is  known  as  fractional  distilla- 
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tion.  Although  the  molecules  of  a  liquid  havo 
greater  cohesion  than  those  of  a  gas,  it  10  not 
sufficient  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  prevent  those 
at  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid  from  bounding  off 
(see  EVAPORATION)  On  the  other  hand,  the  co- 
hesive forces  between  the  molecules  at  the  surface 
of  a  mass  of  liquid  and  those  within  cause  the  free 
surface  to  act  somewhat  like  a  stretched  elastic 
membrane,  it  tends  to  draw  inward  toward  the 
center  of  the  liquid  mass,  to  draw  the  liquid  into 
the  shape  of  a  sphere,  thus  exhibiting  the  phenome- 
non known  as  SURFACE  TENSION  A  liquid  is  said  to 
"wet"  a  solid  substance  when  the  attractive  force 
between  the  molecules  of  the  liquid  and  those  of 
the  sobd  is  great  enough  to  hold  the  liquid's  mole- 
cules at  the  solid  surface  For  example,  watoi 
"wots"  glass  since  its  molecules  cling  to  glass  sur- 
faces, whereas  mercury  does  not  since  the  adhesive 
fort  e  between  its  molecules  and  those  of  glass  is  not 
strong  enough  to  hold  them  together  CAPILLAB- 
rrv  is  an  example  of  surface  tension  and  adhesion 
acting  at  the  same  time  Liquids  exhibit,  though 
in  less  degree,  many  of  the  properties  of  gases 
DIFFUSION  occurs  when  two  liquids  which  can  be 
mixed  are  placed  in  the  same  container,  one  above 
the  other  (in  layers),  the  mixing  of  the  two  taken 
place  whether  the  more  dense  liquid  is  placed 
above  or  below  the  lew  dense  In  general,  liquids 
show  expansion  upon  heating,  contraction  upon 
cooling,  water,  however,  does  not  follow  the  rule 
exactly  Liquids  exert  pressure  upon  the  sides  of  a 
containing  vessel  and  upon  any  body  immersed  in 
them,  and  pressure  is  transmitted  through  a  liquid 
undimmiRhed  and  in  all  directions  Liquids  exert  it 
buoyant  force  upon  an  immersed  body,  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  liquid  displaced  by  the  body  (see 
ARCHIMEDES'  PRINCIPLE  and  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY) 
Unlike  gases,  liquids  are  very  nearly  incompressi- 
ble, and  for  that  reason  are  useful  m  such  devices 
as  the  hydraulic  press  Liquids  are  useful  as  sol- 
vents No  one  liquid  can  dissolve  all  substances, 
and  each  take*  into  j-olutioii  only  certain  specific 
substances  Fot  example,  although  crystalline 
forms  of  sulphut  are  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide, 
they  are  not  soluble  in  water  With  few  cxceptionis, 
all  the  chemical  elements  have  been  obtained  in  the 
liquid  state  Mercury  is  the  only  metal  that  is 
liquid  at  ordinary  tempeiatures 

liquid  air,  ordinal  y  an  whuh  has  been  liquefied  by 
compression  and  cooling  to  extremely  low  tempera- 
tures Its  commeicial  pieparation  involves  purifi- 
cation b\  washing  to  temove  soluble  impurities 
and  bv  passing  ovei  calcium  oxide  (lime)  to  temovo 
the  raibon  dioxide,  compiession,  under  a  pressure 
of  200  atmospheres  or  about  3,000  Ib  per  squat  e 
inch,  cooling,  bv  passing  it  thiough  pipes  immersed 
in  cold  water,  treatment  with  sodium  hydroxide  to 
i  emove  excess  watcM  ,  i  apici  expansion,  the  gas  ex- 
panding and  being  passed  hack  over  the  pipe  from 
which  it  has  just  escaped,  when  it  absorbs  so  much 
heat  from  the  uir  htill  remaining  in  the  pipe  that 
this  an  becomes  liquid  Since  uir  is  essentially  a 
mixtuie  of  oxvgen  and  nitrogen  and,  therefore, 
without  fixed  composition,  its  pioperties  in  the 
liquid  state  depend  upon  the  relative  quantities  of 
oxvgen  and  nitrogen  ptoscnt  It  is  extremely  cold 
and  must  be  kept  in  a  speciallv  prepaied  containei, 
the  DEWAR  FI  ASK,  because  at  ordmarv  tempera- 
tures it  absorbs  heat  rapidly  and  reverts  to  the 
gaseous  state  Liquid  air  is  u*ed  commercially  for 
freezing  other  substances  and  especially  ab  a  souice 
of  nitrogen,  oxvgen,  and  aigon  (and  also  the  other 
inert  gases)  When  allowed  to  evaporate,  as  the 
temperature  rises  the  nitrogen  cornea  off  first  at 
-195  8°C  ,  the  argon  next  at  -1857°C  ,  and  the 
oxvgen  last  at  —  183°C 

liquor   see  BEVKRAI.B 

liquor  laws,  legislation  designed  to  rest  net,  regulate, 
or  control  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  The  passage  of  liquor  laws  has  been 
prompted  chioflv  bv  the  desire  to  prevent  immod- 
erate use  of  intoxicants,  but  sometimes  also  in  the 
interest  of  laising  revenue  Direct  taxation  and 
hrenso  requirements  are  among  the  oldest  methods 
of  regulation  of  the  sale  of  liquor  With  the  license 
system  the  state  can  exercise  extensive  regulatorv 
power  bv  revoking  permits  upon  violation  of  rules 
and  through  restriction  of  licenses,  although  the 
system  is  vulnerable  to  political  corruption  Li- 
censing has  been  piacticod  most  extensively  and 
successfully  m  Gi  eat  Britain  (espcciallv  since  1904). 
where  regulation  of  the  public  house  has  resulted 
in  the  decrease  of  liquor  consumption  Licenses 
are  also  used  in  the  United  States,  and  there  are 
general  regulators  provisions  as  to  hours  of  closing 
and  the  like  National  PROHIBITION  of  tUe  manu- 
facture and  sole  of  liquor  icceived  its  major  test 
in  the  United  Mates  from  1919  to  1<M3.  Local  op- 
tion to  prohibit  the  use  of  liquor  is  retained  by  a 
nunibci  of  states,  counties,  and  municipalities 
Seveial  states  have  monopolies  of  retail  distribu- 
tion, and  a  similar  system  prevails  in  most  of  Cana- 
da Sweden  m  1856  pawed  a  licensing  law  of 
which  Goteborg  took  advantage  to  introduce  <  1865) 
a  plan,  known  as  the  Gotoborg  lu  engine  system,  b\ 
which  private  profit  was  eliminated  from  the  sale 
of  spirits.  A  monopoly  of  such  sales  was  placed 
u*  the  hands  of  a  private  company  which  took  over 
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existing  retail  licenses,  subleased  a  number  of 
hotels,  clubs,  and  restaurants,  and  reduced  the 
number  of  licenses  m  use  Similar  companies  were 
organised  m  other  cities,  and  eventually  the  gov- 
ernment set  up  a  semi-state  monopoly,  collecting 
all  profits  above  a  fixed  dividend  m  the  invest- 
ment. The  individual  companies  did  not  control  the 
sale  of  imported  heavy  wines  and  spirits,  and  a 
need  for  greater  control  of  home  consumption  and 
of  wholesalers  was  apparent,  these  defects  were 
remedied  by  the  Bratt  system,  proposed  by  Dr.  Ivan 
Bratt  of  Stockholm  and  legalized  m  1919  A  fea- 
ture of  the  system  is  the  personal  passbook  in 
which  are  entered  age  and  quota  restrictions  on 
purchases  This  passbook  mav  be  revoked  for 
excessive  drinking  Noiwav  and  Finland  have 
variations  of  this  plan  A  state  monopoly  of  vodka 
manufacture  was  instituted  (1894)  m  Russia  for 
reasons  of  public  finam  e  and,  after  a  period  of  pro- 
hibition during  the  First  World  War,  was  lestored 
by  the  Soviet  Union  In  Fiance  and  other  Latin 
countries  where  wine  making  is  an  important  in- 
dustry and  where  there  is  lews  heavy  consumption 
of  distilled  liquors,  few  government  restuctions 
have  been  imposed  Notable  is  the  prohibition  in 
France  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  absinthe 
Conditions  before  the  Second  World  War  were 
tutnilar  in  Germany  and  other  countries  where  malt 
liquors  had  wider  use  than  spirits  See  G  E  G 
Catlm,  Liquor  Control  (1931),  J  E  Johnson,  od  , 
The  Problem  of  Liquor  Control  (1034) ,  M  E  Stone, 
American  Lvquor  Control  (1943) 
Lin  (le'rc),  river  rising  m  S  (ontral  Italy  in  the 
Apennines  and  flowing  &K  and  S  into  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea  E  of  Gaeta  Below  its  junction  with 
the  Ilapido  river  it  is  called  GAHIOLUNO;  the  com- 
bined length  of  the  Liri  and  Ganghano  is  98  mi 
There  are  hydroelectric  stations  along  its  course 
In  the  Second  World  War  the  Allies  weie  long 
blocked  (1943-44)  from  access  into  the  Liri  valley, 
through  which  thev  had  to  pass  to  reach  Rome, 
and  it  was  only  after  months  of  heavy  fighting, 
particularly  at  CABBING,  that  the  Germans  gave 
way. 

Lisa,  Manuel  fle'su).  1772-1820,  American  fur 
trader,  b  New  Orleans  He  went  to  St  Louis 
c  1790,  and  by  1800,  with  a  monopoly  of  the  Osage 
trade,  he  had  become  well  established  In  1807,  a 
few  months  after  the  return  and  favorable  reports 
of  Lewis  and  Clark,  Lisa  led  the  first  t  ommeroial 
expedition  to  the  upper  Missouri  region,  building, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Bighorn  with  the  Yellow- 
stone, Fort  Manuel,  the  first  trading  post  in  the 
present  state  of  Montana  Upon  his  return  to  St 
Louis,  Lisa  with  Pierre  Choteau  and  others  formed 
the  Missouri  Fur  Company  Lisa  was  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  company's  expeditions  Fort 
Lisa  was  built  among  the  M  and  an  and  Gros 
Ventres  in  the  present  state  of  North  Dakota 
Lisa's  influence  with  the  Indiana  of  the  upper 
Missouri  berame  very  strong,  and,  as  subagont  for 
the  region  during  the  War  of  1812,  he  was  success- 
ful in  counteracting  British  influence  and  in  keep- 
ing the  tribes  friendly  He  distributed  pumpkin, 
bean,  turnip,  and  other  vegetable  seeds  among  the 
Indians  Fie  made,  in  all,  12  or  13  trips  up  the  river 
Lisbon  (Hz'btm),  Port  Lisboa  (lezhbo'u),  citv  (pop 
709,179),  W  Portugal,  capital  of  Portugal,  of  Estre- 
madura  prov  ,  and  of  Lisboa  dist  ,  on  the  Tagus 
river  where  it  broadens  to  enter  the  Atlantic  It 
has  one  of  the  best  harbors  of  Europe  and  handles 
a  large  carrying  trade  In  the  Second  World  War 
it  also  became  one  of  the  most  important  centers 
of  transoceanic  air  transport  It  has  varied  minor 
manufactures,  including  textile  and  paper  mills 
The  city  is  set  on  seven  hills  and  is  dominated  by  a 
fort,  the  Caatel  de  Sao  Jorge,  which  may  occupy 
the  site  of  the  old  Roman  fortification  of  the  town 
then  called  Olisipo  It  may  also  be  on  the  spot 
where  the  early  inhabitants  had  a  citadel  when  they 
traded  with  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  navi- 
gators. The  town's  true  importance  dates,  how- 
ever, from  the  reconquest  from  the  Moora  in  1 147 
by  King  Alfonso  I  with  the  help  of  Crusaders  It 
became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  and  was  much 
beautified  by  several  of  the  kings  Though  many 
of  the  old  buildings  were  destroyed  by  earthquake, 
particularly  by  the  famous  earthquake  of  1755, 
some  of  the  medieval  buildings  remain  The  old 
section  of  the  city  about  the  cathedral,  Alfama,  has 
picturesque  relics  The  new  city  built  by  the 
marques  de  Pombal  after  the  great  earthquake 
<  enters  about  a  large  square,  the  Terreiro  do  Paco 
Some  of  the  well-known  buildings  in  and  near  Lis- 
bon are  the  Renaissance  Monastery  of  Sao  Vicente 
de  Fora,  with  the  tombs  of  the  Bragansa  kings,  the 
Church  of  St  Roque,  with  the  fine  Chapel  of  St 
John  (built  by  John  V  in  the  18th  cent ) ,  and  the 
magnificent  monastery  built  at  Belem,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  river  toward  the  sea,  built  by  Manuel  I 
to  commemorate  the  discovery  of  the  route  to 
India  by  Vasco  da  Gama.  Carndes  was  born  in 
Lisbon.  The  Univ.  of  Lisbon  was  founded  in  1910 
Lisbon.  1  Town  (pop  1,131),  SE  Conn  ,  NE  of 
Norwich;  me.  1786  S  Town  (pop  4,123).  SW 
Maine,  on  the  Androscoggin  and  SE  of  Lewiston; 
me.  1799  Lisbon  Falls  village  manufactures  tex- 
tiles and  gypsum  products.  3  Town  (pop  2,103), 
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NW  N  H  ,  on  the  Ammonoosuo  and  SW  of  Little- 
ton, settled  1763,  me.  1768.  Its  industries  derive 
from  local  mineral,  stone,  and  lumber  supplies, 
Solon  I  Bailey  waa  born  here.  4  City  (pop.  1,997), 
co  seat  of  Ransom  co  ,  SE  N  Dak.,  on  the  Shey- 
enne  river  and  SW  of  Fargo,  in  a  stock-raising  re- 
gion, settled  1878,  platted  1880,  inc  1883  It  has 
a  state  soldiers'  home  B  Industrial  village  (pop 
3,379),  co  seat  of  Columbiana  co.,  NE  Ohio,  SSW 
of  Youngstown ,  founded  1802  as  New  Lisbon  Lime- 
stone quarries  are  here  Ceramics,  electrical  por- 
celain, and  leather  goods  are  manufactured.  Mar- 
cus A  Hanna  and  Clement  L  Vallandigham  were 
born  here 

Lisburn  (ITz'burn,  Us'-),  urban  district  (pop  13,042), 
Co  Antrim,  Northern  Ireland,  on  the  Lagan  and 
SW  of  Belfast  Charles  I  granted  (1627)  the  town 
to  Viscount  Conway,  who  built  the  castle,  whioh 
burned  in  1707  Its  chief  industry,  linen  manufac- 
ture, was  introduced  by  the  Huguenots  in  1694 
There  is  a  monument  to  Jeiemy  Taylor,  who  died 
here  This  is  the  seat  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Down  and  Connoi  and  of  the  Pi  otestant  bishop 
serving  the  dioceses  of  Down,  Connoi,  and  Dro- 
moie  In  the  vicinity  are  Castle  Robin  (16th  cent ) 
and  a  round  tower  Over  300  buildings  were  but  ned 
here  during  the  religious  riots  of  1930 
Lisieux  (Ifizyu'),  town  (pop  11,569),  Calvados 
dept ,  N  France  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Normandy  Its  modern  importance  dates  from  the 
canonization  (1925)  of  St  THERESA  (Theresa  of  the 
Child  Josus),  whose  .shrine  here  is  a  major  place  of 
pilgrimage  The  town,  including  its  two  old 
churches  (12th  cent  and  15th  cent ),  was  seriously 
damaged  in  the  Second  World  War 
Liskeard  (Hskard'),  municipal  borough  (pop  4,268), 
Cornwall,  England,  WNW  of  Plymouth  Now  a 
market  town,  it  was  foi  mei  ly  a  mining  center  It 
ha»  an  ancient  castle  The  well  of  St.  Keyno,  cele- 
brated in  a  poem  by  Southey,  is  south  of  the  town 
Lismore  (irz'm6r),  town  (pop  15,211),  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  a  port  on  tho  Richmond  river  It 
exports  dairy  foods,  sugar  cane,  and  bananas 
There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
Lismore  (Ilsm6r',  Hz-),  market  town  (pop  1,174), 
Co.  Waterford,  Ireland,  on  the  Blackwater  and 
WNW  of  Dungarvan  In  the  7th  cent  it  was  the 
site  of  an  abbey  founded  by  St  Carthach,  and  in 
the  12th  cent  King  John  built  a  castle  heie  One 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Irish  7th-century  schools  was 
at  Lismore  The  medieval  Irish  manuscript  the 
Book  of  Lisrnore  IB  in  Lismore  Castle,  a  seat  of  the 
duke  of  Devonshire 

Lismore  (Hz'mor,  Hzm6r'),  island,  c  10  mi  long  and 
\y*  mi  wido,  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  in  Loch 
Linnhe  There  arc  several  old  castles,  one  of  which 
was  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Argyll  Part  of 
the  13th-century  cathedral  has  been  restored  for 
use  as  the  parish  church  The  16th-century  Gaelic 
Book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore,  compiled  by  Dean 
James  Macgregor  and  his  brother  Duncan,  is  one 
of  the  most  precious  and,  next  to  tho  Book  of  Deer, 
the  oldest  of  Gaelic  collections  Its  several  thou- 
sand lines  of  miscellaneous  poetry  are  written  in  a 
phonetic  orthography,  instead  of  tho  traditional 
Gaelic  spelling 

lissa,  town  in  Poland  see  LESZNO 
Lissa.  Yugoslavia  see  Vis 
Lissoy,  Co  Westmeath,  Ireland  see  AuBUUST 
List,  Fnedrich  (fre'drfkh  list'),  1789-1846,  Gorman 
economist  The  fiist  professor  of  economics  at  the 
Umv  of  Tubingen,  he  was  elected  (1820)  to  the 
Wurttemberg  legislature  For  his  advocacy  of  ad 
ministrative  reforms,  be  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment, but  was  released  on  condition  that  he  emi- 
grate to  the  United  States  Here  he  engaged  suc- 
cessfully in  various  enterprises  and  in  1832  returned 
to  Germany  as  U  S  consul  at  Leipzig.  Insisting 
upon  the  necessity  for  a  commercial  association 
of  German  states  and  the  full  development  of  pro- 
ductive powers  in  those  states,  he  became  a  cease- 
less advocate  of  a  customs  union  (ZOLLVERBIN),  a 
merchant  marine,  railroads,  and  a  policy  of  protec- 
tion for  young  industries  and  nations  His  ideas 
were  influential,  and  many  of  them  were  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  government  List's  most 
important  work  is  The  National  System  of  Political 
Economy  (1840,  Eng  tr  ,  1904)  See  Margaret 
Hirst,  Life  of  Friednch  List  and  Selections  from  His 
Writings  (1909) 

Lister,  Joseph  Lister,  1st  Baron  (H'stur),  1827- 
1912,  English  surgeon,  educated  at  University 
College,  London  He  brought  to  surgery  the  prin- 
ciple of  antisepsis,  an  outgrowth  of  Pasteur's  theory 
that  bacteria  <  ause  infection  In  1865  Lister  proved 
the  effectiveness  of  his  methods,  thus  founding 
modern  antiseptic  surgery  Using  carbolic  acid  as 
the  antiseptic  agent,  he  devised  techniques  of  ap- 
plying it  which,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  his 
heat  sterilization  of  instruments,  brought  about 
dramatic  decreases  m  postoperative  fatality.  He 
developed  absorbable  ligatures  and  the  drainage 
tube,  both  of  which  have  come  into  general  use  for 
wounds  and  incisions  Lister  is  credited  with  first 
using  sinus  forceps  and  certain  other  instruments, 
as  well  as  with  numerous  new  operations.  He  was 
professor  of  clinical  surgery  at  Edinburgh  Univ. 
(1869-1876)  and  at  King's  College,  London  (1877- 


93).  See  studies  by  Cuthbert  Dukes  (1924),  C.  J.  8. 
Thompson  (1934),  M.  L.  Andrews  (1935),  and 
Rhoda  Truax  (1944) 

Listowel  (Ifeto'ul),  town  (pop.  3,013),  S  Ont ,  on  the 
Maitland  river  and  W  of  Toronto  It  is  in  a  dairy 
farming  district  with  textile  mills 
Liszt,  Franz  (franta'  list').  1811-86,  Hungarian  pian- 
ist and  composer.  He  made  his  debut  at  nine, 
going  thereafter  to  Vienna  to  study  with  Czerny 
and  Saheri.  In  Pans  (1823-25)  after  his  debut 
there,  he  knew  all  the  principal  artistic  figures  of 
the  time  and  was  influenced  bv  Berlioz,  Chopin, 
and  Pagamni  He  lived  with  Mrae  d'Agoult,  1833- 
44,  and  their  daughter  Cosima  was  the  wife  of  Hans 
von  Bulow  and  later  of  Wagner.  He  became  known 
as  the  greatest  pianist  of  his  age  and  played  all 
over  Europe  until  1848,  when  he  became  musical 
director  to  the  duko  of  Weimar  He  resigned  (1859) 
and  two  years  later  went  to  Rome,  where  he  be- 
came an  abbe  (1865)  During  the  years  1880-85, 
in  Rome,  Weimar,  and  Budapest,  he  taught  most 
of  the  famous  pianists  of  the  succeeding  generation 
Following  a  jubilee  concert  tour  (1886),  he  died  of 
pneumonia  in  Bayreuth  His  compositions  are 
highly  romantic  and  programmatic  Ho  is  consid- 
ered the  inventor  of  the  symphonic  poem,  of  winch 
he  composed  many,  including  Let  Preludes  (1856) 
For  the  piano  he  composed  prohfioaUv  in  addition 
to  transcribing  an  enormous  number  of  other  com- 
posers' works  Annies  de  pelennage,  Dtmze  Etudes 
d' execution  tra.nacenda.nte  (final  form,  1854),  Six 
Paganmi  Etudes,  conaertos  m  E  fiat  (1857)  and  A 
(1863),  his  Sonata  in  B  Minor  (1854),  and  his  Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies  are  outstanding  piano  works 
His  Dante  (1856)  and  Faust  (1853-61)  symphonies 
are  also  important  See  biographies  by  James 
Hunekor  (1911),  Ernest  Newman  (1934),  and 
Sacheverell  Sitwell  (1934). 
Li  Tai  Po  see  Li  Po 

litany  (H'tunS),  [Gr  ,  -prayer],  solemn  prayer  char- 
acterized by  varying  petitions  with  set  responses 
The  term  is  mainly  used  for  Christian  forms  They 
were  developed  in  Christendom  for  use  in  proces- 
sions In  the  West  there  are  four  days  for  these  pro- 
cessional litanies,  the  ROOATION  DAYS  The  East- 
ern liturgies  make  frequent  use  of  litameH,  recited 
by  the  doacon,  the  response  is  usually  "Lord,  have- 
mercy  "  The  KYRIK  K  UUSON  isa  relic  of  such  a  litany 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  one  liturgical 
litany,  the  Litany  of  the  Saints,  dates  from  the  5th 
cent  substantially  Modeled  after  it  are  a  number 
of  popular  litanien,  of  which  tho  following  are  au- 
thorized Litany  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus  (15th 
cent ),  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (or  of  Loreto, 
16th  cent ),  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  of  St  Joseph 
The  litany  in  the  Anglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
is  muoh  like  the  Litany  of  the  Saints  Moiaviaii  and 
Lutheran  liturgies  also  use  litanies 
Litchfield.  1  Town  (pop  4,029).  a  co  seat  of  Litch- 
field  co  ,  W  Conn  ,  me  1719  It  includes  tho  bor- 
oughs of  Litohfteld  (pop  1.234,  me  1879)  and 
Bantam  (pop  664,  me  1916)  Bantam  Lake  lies 
partly  in  the  town  Metal  goods  are  produced  A 
beautiful  town  with  a  long  green  and  elm-shaded 
streets,  Litchfield  preserves  its  early  I9th-centur> 
appeal  an  re  It  has  been  the  home  of  many  famous 
people  Oliver  Wolcott  lived  here.  Judge  Tapping 
Reeve  started  the  first  law  school  in  the  country 
(1784-183.*),  Ethan  Allen  was  born  here  Lyman 
Beechor  was  minister  of  the  Congregational  church. 
1810-26,  and  his  two  most  famous  children,  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  were 
born  in  Litchfield  2  City  (pop  7,048),  S  central 
111  ,  S  of  Springfield  and  NE  of  St  Louis,  in  a  coal 
ami  farm  area,  me  1859  Its  manufactures  include 
radiatois,  shoes,  milk  products,  and  soft  drinks 
3  Village  (pop  3,920),  co  seat  of  Meeker  co  ,  cen- 
tral Minn  .  W  of  Minneapolis,  settled  1856,  platted 
1869,  me  1872  It  is  an  industrial  and  trade  cen- 
ter in  a  farm  area  and  is  headquarters  for  a  Federal 
farm  resettlement  project 

Litchfield  Hills,  term  used  loosely  for  hills  in  Litch- 
field co  ,  NW  Conn  They  are  part  of  the  Taconio 
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litchi,  Chinese  tree  (Litchi  chinensis)  of  the  soap- 
berry family,  having  a  small,  aromatic,  nutlike 
fruit  in  a  thin,  rough  shell  It  is  the  best-known 
Chinese  fruit  and  a  favorite  with  the  Chinese,  who 
use  it  fresh,  dried,  or  preserved  In  commerce  it  in 
usually  seen  dried,  in  which  form  it  appears  as  a 
nut  with  a  raisinhke  center  The  fresh  fruit  looks 
much  like  a  strawberry  and  has  a  juicy  pulp  Tho 
pulp  is  also  canned  The  tree  is  now  grown  m  other 
warm  countries  and  to  some  extent  in  the  United 
States  in  S  Florida  and  California  Among  variant 
spellings  are  leechee,  lichee,  and  lychee  See  G.  W. 
Groff,  The  Lychee  and  the  Lungan  (1921). 

literary  frauds,  manuscripts  which  are  presented  to 
the  public  as  being  works  of  famous  authors  but 
which  are  actually  forgeries  or  imitations.  Literary 
frauds  occur  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  manu- 
scripts or  books  for  large  sums,  to  win  recognition 
for  an  original  work  which  would  not  attract  at- 
tention by  itself,  or  sometimes  simply  for  fun.  as 
in  a  literary  hoax.  Literary  frauds  nave  probably 
flourished  In  all  periods.  To  give  his  history  of 
Phoenicia  an  air  of  authenticity,  Philo  Bibloe  (1st 
cent.  A.D.)  invented  a  Phoenician  source  whom  he 
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called  Sanchoniathon.  In  the  Middle  Agea  atoriM 
of  the  Trojan  War  were  ascribed  to  two  imaginary 
eyewitnesses,  Dictvs  Cretensis  and  Dares  Phrvgius 
Also  popular  were  letters  supposed lv  written  by 
Alexander  the  Great  to  Aristotle  and  filled  with 
fantastic  adventures  in  India  Another  spurious 
account  of  the  Far  East  was  The  Vmage  and  Tra- 
vails of  Sir  John  Mandemlle  (c  1871),  translated 
from  the  original  French  into  many  languages,  in- 
cluding English.  Actually  the  book  was  written  by 
a  man  who  had  never  traveled  and  had  compiled 
his  information  from  books  In  England  the  18th 
cent  was  the  period  of  the  most  famous  literary 
frauds  A  man  who  pretended  to  be  a  native  of 
Formosa  in  1704  published  a  Dencnptwn  of  Formosa 
with  an  autobiography  Subsequently  he  confessed 
that  he  was  George  PSALMANAZAR  and  that  he  was 
born  111  France.  In  the  1760's  James  Macpherson 
wrote  a  group  of  poems  which  he  claimed  were 
translations  of  the  3d-century  Celtic  poet  OHBIAN, 
the  fraud  was  exposed  by  Samuel  Johnson  Not 
many  years  later  Thomas  CHATTKKTON  wrote 
poetry  in  an  imitation  of  16th-century  English  and 
claimed  that  the  poems  were  transcribed  from  a 
manuscript  of  a  poet-priest  of  that  period,  Thomas 
Ilowlev  William  IKEI,AND  falsely  claimed  to  have 
found  two  lost  plays  of  Shakspere  Less  pretentious 
literary  frauds  of  this  period  include  the  claim  of 
Charles  Bertram  that  his  work  was  a  copy  of  a 
manuscript  wntten  by  Richard  of  Cirenc  ester,  a 
14th-century  monk,  George  Stevens's  forgery  of  a 
letter  by  George  I'eele  describing  u  mooting  with 
Shakspere,  and  William  Lauder'e  interpolation  of 
lines  from  Milton  into  17th-century  Lutm  poems 
to  prove  that  those  poems  were  u  source  for  Para- 
due  Lost  Robert  Spring,  who  opened  a  bookshop 
ui  Philadelphia  in  18.58,  was  a  skillful  forger  of 
autographs,  especially  of  George  Washington  and 
Benjamin  Franklin.  The  most  famous  19th-cen- 
tury literary  frauds  were  spurious  first  editions  of 
such  famous  writers  as  Tennyson,  Dickens,  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  Elizabeth  Browning,  and  Kipling 
They  were  long  considered  genuine  and  were  not 
definitely  proved  forgenea  until  1934  In  1939  the 
author  of  these  forgeries  was  shown  to  be  Thomas 
James  WISE,  a  noted  book  dealer  and  collector 
An  innocent  form  of  literary  fraud  was  II  L 
Mencken's  "History  of  thp  American  Bathtub," 
which  was  behoved  by  manv  oven  after  Mencken 
do(  lured  it  u  hoax  In  1944  an  Australian  magazine 
discovered  that  poems  which  thev  had  printed 
under  the  name  of  Ern  Mulle>  were  .u  tually  non- 
sensical phrases  put  together  as  u  hoax  by  two 
poeta 

literature  For  the  literature  of  England,  see  ENO- 
UHH  LiTBRATURE,  for  that  of  the  Netherlands,  see 
DUTCH  LITERATURE,  etc  For  the  forms  of  literary 

lilt,  see  BIOGRAPHY,  E88AV,  NOVEL,  THEATER,  6tC  , 

for  its  methods  and  pui poses,  see  CRITICISM,  SATIRE, 
VKKHincATioN  See  also  JOURNALISM 

litharge  (U'thArj,  lltharj')  [Gi  .-stone-silver),  a  yel- 
low solid,  either  flaky  or  powdery,  the  monoxide  of 
lead,  prepared  by  heating  lead  in  air  It  is  the  most 
stable  of  the  oxides  of  lead  and  is  formed  also  w  hen 
other  lead  oxides  ate  heated  It  19  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  paints,  enamels,  varnishes,  glass,  pot- 
tery, and  earthen waie  and  in  treating  ruboer 
Combined  with  glycerine  it  makes  a  firm,  binding 
cement 

Lithgow  (Itth'gS),  municipality  (pop  14,462),  New 
.South  Wales,  AuHtraha,  in  the  Blue  Mts  WNW  of 
Sydney  It  is  a  coal-muung  center,  with  stool  and 
woolen  mills 

lithium  (H'theum),  sih  cry-white  metallic  element 
(symbol -Li,  for  physical  constants,  soe  ELEMENT, 
table)  It  is  very  soft,  the  lightest  of  the  metals, 
and  is  classed,  according  to  the  periodic  table,  with 
sodium,  potassium,  lubidium,  and  cesium  as  an 
ALKALI  MBTAL  Like  sodium  it  reacts  with  water. 
It  combines  directly  with  hydrogen  to  form  a  hy- 
dride, with  nitrogen  to  form  a  nitride,  and  with 
oxygen  to  form  an  oxide  With  the  hydroxj  1  group 
it  forms  the  hydroxide,  with  carbon  and  oxygen, 
the  carbonate,  and  with  phosphorus  and  oxygen, 
the  phosphate.  It  burns  m  air  with  a  brilliant 
white  flame,  combining  with  the  oxygon  to  form 
the  oxide,  hthia  Its  compounds  color  a  flame 
bright  red  or  crimson,  and  consequently  these,  as 
well  as  the  metal,  are  used  in  pyrotechnics  Lithium 
is  alloyed  with  aluminum  and  lead  (for  liardness) 
and  with  beryllium  (for  lightness)  Certain  salts 
of  lithium  are  used  to  increase  the  capacity  of  stor- 
age cells,  and  others  (e  g.,  the  carbonate,  which  is 
practically  insoluble  in  water)  are  used  in  raedi- 
cine  Lithium  is  widely  distributed  in  nature,  ap- 
pearing in  the  soil  (traces) ,  in  plants  (being  present 
in  the  ashes),  and  especially  in  the  minerals  lepido- 
hte  (a  lithia  mica),  spodumene  (lithium,  aluminum, 
silicon,  and  oxygen),  and  amhlygomte  (lithium, 
aluminum,  fluorine,  phosphorus,  and  oxygen)  It 
was  discovered  in  1817  by  J  A  Arfvedson.  The 
metal  is  prepared  by  electrolysis  of  the  fused  chlo- 
ride. Its  spectrum  exhibits  two  red  lines. 

lithography  (Utho'grute),  type  of  planographic  or 
surface  printing  It  is  distinguished  from  letter- 
press (relief)  printing  and  from  intaglio  printing 
(in  which  the  design  is  out  or  etched  into  the 
plate).  It  is  used  both  M  an  art  process  and  as  a 
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commercial  printing  process  In  commercial  print- 
ing the  term  is  used  synonymously  with  offset 
PRINTING  All  planographic  printing  is  based  on 
chemical  action,  and  lithography  is  based  on  the 
mutual  antipathy  of  oil  and  water.  As  the  name 

Erora  Or., -writing  on  stone]  implies,  a  lithograph 
printed  from  a  stone  except  in  commercial  lithog- 
raphy, where  grained  metal  plates  are  employed 
The  process  was  invented  c  1796  by  Aloys  Sene- 
felder,  and  the  Bavarian  limestone  which  he  em- 
ployed i«  still  considered  the  best  material  for 
lithography  as  an  art  process  The  slab  of  stone  is 
ground  to  a  level  suiface  which  may  be  of  coarse  or 
fane  texture  as  desired  The  drawing  is  made  in 
reverse  dnoctly  on  the  stone  with  a  lithographic 
crayon  or  ink  that  contains  soap  or  greane  The 
fatty  acid  of  this  material  interacts  with  the  lime 
of  the  atone  to  form  an  insoluble  lime  soap  on  the 
surface,  which  will  accept  the  greasy  printing  ink 
and  reject  water  Accordingly,  those  parts  of  the 
stone  which  have  been  drawn  upon  have  an  affinity 
for  ink  Sometimes  the  drawing  is  made  on  paper 
and  transferred  to  a  heated  stone  by  pressure 
This  la  known  as  a  transfer  lithograph  and  does  not 
require  the  artist  to  reverse  his  drawing  Next,  the 
surface  of  the  stone  untouched  by  grease  is  desensi- 
tized to  it,  and  the  portions  drawn  upon  are  fixed 
against  spreading  bv  treatment  with  a  gum  arable 
and  nitric  acid  solution  The  grease  has  now  pene- 
trated the  stone,  and  the  drawing  is  washed  off 
with  turpentine  and  water  The  stone  is  ready  to 
be  inked  with  a  roller  and  printed,  but  it  must  bo 
kept  moist  The  printing  requires  a  special,  litho- 
graphic press  with  a  sliding  bed  passing  under  a 
scraper  AH  a  pi  in  ting  process  lithography  la  prob- 
ably the  most  unrestricted  It  produces  tones 
ranging  from  intense  black  to  the  most  delicate 
giay  and  simulates  with  equal  facility  the  effects 
of  pencil,  pen,  crayon,  01  brush  drawing  Wlute 
lines  are  readily  produced  by  scratching  through 
the  drawing  on  the  stotie  Several  hundred  fine 
proofs  can  bo  taken  from  a  stone  The  medium  w  an 
exploited  b\  many  artists  m  the  19th  cent ,  includ- 
ing Goya,  Delacroix,  Daumier,  Gavarni,  Manet, 
Degas,  and  Toulouse-Lautrec  In  the  United 
States,  A  B  Davies,  George  Bellows,  Joseph  Pen- 
iiell,  and  many  others  are  noted  for  their  litho- 
gi  a  phis  For  the  commercial  reproduction  of  ait 
works,  photohthogtaphy  plays  an  mcieasmgly  im- 
portant lole  A  photographic  negative  is  exposed 
to  light  over  a  gelatin-covered  papci  \V  hercver 
the  light  does  not  strike  the  gelatin,  the  latter  re- 
mains soluble  while  the  other  parts  are  rendered 
insoluble  When  the  soluble  portions  are  washed 
away,  the  pattein  to  be  punted  can  be  inked  and 
transferred  to  the  stone  or  plate  Color  lithography 
and  color  photolithography  require  as  many  stones 
or  plates  as  the  numbei  of  colors  employed 
Lithoma  (Htho'neu).  city  (pop  1,554),  NW  Ga  ,  just 
E  of  Atlanta  It  is  the  center  of  an  important 
granite-quarrying  area 

hthopone  (ll'thupdn),  a  white  pigment,  a  mixture  of 
barium  sulphate  and  zinc  sulphide,  prepared  by 
precipitation  from  solutions  of  barium  sulphide  and 
zinc  sulphate  It  is  widely  used  in  paints  and 
cheaper  enamels  Although,  unlike  WHITK  LKAD, 
it  discolors  ou  exposure  to  sunlight,  it  costa  le&s 
than  white  lead,  has  a  greater  covering  power,  is 
not  poisonous,  and  is  not  discolored  by  hydrogen 
sulphide,  a  gas  often  present  in  the  air  01  manu- 
facturing cities  It  is  used  mostly  in  paints  for 
interiors 

Lithuania  (Hthooa'neu.  Hthu-),  Lithuanian  Lietum 
(lyetoo'v.t),  republic  (1946  estimated  area  25,000 
sq  mi  ,  1946  estimated  pop  3,000,000),  NE  Eu- 
rope, since  1940  a  constituent  republic  of  the  USSR, 
but  still  unrecognized  as  such  by  the  United  States 
in  1949  VILNA  is  the  capital  Lithuania  borders 
on  the  Baltic  Sea  in  the  west,  Latvia  in  the  north, 
Belorussia  in  the  east,  Poland  in  the  south,  and 
former  East  Prussia  in  the  southwest  Lithuania  is 
a  flat  land,  drained  by  the  Niemen  river  and  its 
tributaries  Dairy  farming  and  stock  raising  are 
prominent  m  its  primarily  agricultural  economy 
Food  processing  and  textile  manufacturing  are  the 
chief  industries  KAUNAS  and  MEMLL  (Lithuanian 
Klaipeda)  are  the  only  important  cities  besides 
Vilna  The  Liths  or  Lithuanians  speak  a  Baltic 
LANGUAGE,  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing 
faith  The  pagan  Liths  began  to  form  a  unified 
state  in  the  1 3th  cent  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  LIVONIAN  KNIGHTS  and  the  TEUTONIC  KNIGHTS, 
who  pressed  on  them  from  the  north  and  the  south 
respectively  The  grand  dukes  Gedimm  (1316-41) 
and  Olgerd  (1346-77)  expanded  their  territories  at 
the  expense  of  the  neighboring  Russian  principali- 
ties, which  were  weakened  by  the  Mongol  inva- 
sion. Lithuania  became  one  of  the  largest  states  of 
medieval  Europe,  including  all  Belorussia,  a  large 
part  of  the  Ukraine,  and  sections  of  Great  Russia 
White  Russian  became  the  chief  language  of  the 
grand  duchy.  Olgerd's  son,  Jagiello,  became  king 
of  Poland  in  1386  as  LADISLAUB  II  by  his  marriage 
with  JADWIOA,  daughter  of  Louis  I  of  Poland  and 
Hungary  He  accepted  and  introduced  Christian- 
ity. The  union  between  Lithuania  and  Poland  had 
at  first  the  character  of  an  alliance  between  two  in- 
dependent nations.  WITOWT,  cousin  of  Ladislaus 
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II,  ruled  Lithuania  independently  (1392-1430)  and 
brought  it  to  the  height  of  its  power  and  expansion 
In  1410  the  Polish-Lithuanian  forces  severely  de- 
feated the  Teutonic  Knights  at  TANNKNBERC, 
With  Witowt's  death  decline  set  in  The  White 
Russians,  who  had  letained  their  Greek  Orthodox 
faith,  tended  toward  the  rising  grand  duchy  of 
Moscow  In  1569,  hard  pressed  by  the  Russians 
under  Ivan  IV,  Lithuania  fully  merged  with  Po- 
land by  the  Union  of  Lublin  The  Lithuanian  aris- 
tocracy and  burghers  became  thoroughly  Polon- 
ized,  while  the  peasantry  lingered  in  ignorance  and 
servitude  By  the  three  successive  partitions  of 
Poland  (1772,  179.3,  1795)  Lithuania  passed  to 
Russia  Russian  efforts  after  1831  to  obliterate 
Lithuanian  national  sentiment  were  futile  m  face 
of  the  movement  of  nationalist  revival  Proclaimed 
(Feh  ,  1918)  an  independent  kingdom  under  Ger- 
man protection,  Lithuania  became  (Nov  ,  1918), 
an  independent  republic  It  successfully  resisted 
attacks  by  Bolshevik  troops  and  by  volunteer 
bands  of  German  adventurers,  but  in  1920  its  capi- 
tal, Vilna,  was  seized  by  Poland,  and  Lithuania  re- 
mained technically  at  war  with  Poland  until  1927 
In  1923  Lithuania  seized  the  MEMEL  TERRITORY 
Internal  politics  were  unstable  The  virtual  dic- 
tatorship of  Augustine  Voldemaras  (1926-29)  wae 
succeeded  bv  that  of  Antanaa  SMETONA  (1929-30). 
\n  authontarian  constitution  on  corporative  (fas- 
cist) lines  became  effective  in  1938  Poland  forced 
the  official  cession  of  Vilna  (1938),  which,  however, 
passed  to  Lithuania  after  the  partition  of  Poland 
in  1939  A  German  ultimatum  forced  (1939)  the 
restitution  of  Memel  In  1940  the  USSR,  which 
had  obtained  military  bases  in  Lithuania,  occu- 
pied the  country  and,  after  a  new  election,  Lithua- 
nia became  a  constituent  republic  of  the  USSR 
During  the  German  occupation  (1941-44)  of  Lith- 
uania in  the  Second  World  War  the  considerable 
Jewish  mmoiity  (7  peicent)  was  largely  extermi- 
nated In  1944  the  Communist  government  re- 
turned Memo!  was  again  restored  to  Lithuania 

Lithuanian,  Baltic  language  of  Lithuania  It  be- 
longs to  the  Indo-European  family  See  LANGUAGE 
(table) 

Lititz  (ll'tlts),  boiough  (pop  4,840),  8E  Pa ,  N  of 
Lancastei ,  settled  c  1740  by  Moravians,  laid  out 
1757,  mo  1759  It  manufactures  shoes,  textiles, 
and  chocolate  Pretzel  bakeries  here  are  famous. 
German  customs  and  language  are  maintained  in 
this  locale  Linden  Hall  Junior  College  is  here 

litmus,  organic  dye  used  commonly  in  the  labo- 
ratory since  alkalies  turn  it  blue  and  acids  red  For 
this  reason  it  is  classed  as  an  indicator  Commonly, 
papei  is  treated  with  the  coloring  matter  to  form 
so-called  litmus  paper  Litmus  is  prepared,  m  the 
Netherlands  chiefly,  from  certain  lichens  (see 
\RCHII  )  which  are  mashed,  treated  with  potassium 
carbonate  and  ammonia,  and  allowed  to  ferment. 
The  resulting  product  is  mixed  with  various  color- 
loss  substances,  such  as  chalk  and  calcium  sulphate 
(gypsum),  and  appears  on  the  market  as  dark  blue 
lumps,  masses,  or  tablets  Although  the  chemical 
nature  of  litmus  is  not  completely  understood,  it  i» 
known  to  contain  a  brownish-red  coloring  matter 
(azolitimn — a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxy- 
gen, and  nitrogen)  and  a  reddish  substance,  erytn- 
rohtmm,  which  is  affected  bv  alkalies  and  acids 

Litomence,  Czech  I^tomtHce  (ll'tdmyershltsfc), 
Ger  LeUmfntz  (llt'murfts),  city  (pop  14,402),  N 
Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia,  on  the  Elbe  It  is  the 
center  of  a  region  of  vineyards  and  orchards 

Littell,  Frank  Bowers  (llteT),  1869-.  American 
astronomer,  b  Sc  ran  ton.  Pa  ,  grad  Wesleyan 
Univ  (Ph  B  ,  1891),  M  A  Columbian  Umv  (now 
George  Washington  Umv  ),  1894.  He  was  with  the 
U  S  Naval  Observatory  as  a  computer  (1891-96, 
1897-98)  and  as  assistant  astronomer  (1898-1901) 
In  addition  to  serving  on  several  government  mis- 
sions, he  was  professor  of  mathematics  (1901-33) 
m  the  U  S  nav>  He  made  vertical  circle  observa- 
tions of  the  declinations  of  standard  stars  and 
photographic  zenith  tube  observations  for  varia- 
tion of  latitude  With  W  S  Eichelberger  he  made 
a  catalogue  of  23,521  stars 

Little,  Arthur  Dehon,  1863-1935,  American  chemical 
engineer,  b  Boston  An  authority  on  the  chemis- 
try of  papei  making  and  a  pioneer  in  the  industrial 
application  of  chemistry,  he  invented  many  proc- 
esses, including  one  for  chrome  tanning  ana  an- 
other for  making  artificial  silk  He  was  a  founder  of 
the  school  of  chemical  engineering  practice  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Little,  Clarence  Cook.  1888-,  American  biologist  and 
educator,  b  Brooklme,  Mass ,  grad  Harvard 
(B  A  ,  1910,  D  Sc  ,  1914)  At  Harvard  he  began 
his  noted  research  m  genetics  and  the  inherited 
susceptibility  to  cancer  He  served  as  president 
of  the  Umv  of  Maine  (1922-25)  and  of  the  Umv 
of  Michigan  (1925-29)  He  long  held  (1929-45) 
the  post  of  managing  director  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer.  Ilia  writings 
include  The  Awakening  College  (1930)  and  Civtiiaa- 
tion  against  Cancer  (1939) 

Little,  Lou.  1893-,  American  football  coach,  b  Leo- 
minster,  Mass.  He  studied  and  played  football  at 
the  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  (1915-19),  with  a  two- 
year  gap  when  he  was  an  infantry  captain  in  the 
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LITTLE  AMERICA 

First  World  War  Little  coached  at  Villanova 
College  (1921-22)  and  at  Georgetown  (1924-29) 
before  coming  to  Columbia  in  1930  His  tenure  at 
Columbia  was  notably  successful,  partly  because  of 
the  outstanding  upsets  hut  teams  scored — e  g  ,  the 
defeat  (7-0)  of  Stanford  in  the  1934  Hose  Bowl 
game  and  the  1947  victory  (21-20)  over  Array, 
Army's  first  defeat  in  33  games  since  Nov ,  1943 
Little  became  chairman  of  the  Football  Coaches 
Association  in  1939  He  has  collaborated  in  writing 
several  books  and  tnanv  articles  on  football 
Little  America,  base  for  Antarctic  exploring  expe- 
ditions, Antarctica,  on  the  Ross  Shelf  Ice  and  S  of 
the  Bay  of  Whales  Richard  E  BYRD  established 
(1929)  and  named  Little  America  and  used  it  as  a 
base  for  subsequent  expeditions  It  has  also  been 
used  by  other  explorers. 
Little  Armenia:  see  CILICIA 
Little  Belt-  see  BELT,  GREAT 
Little  Bighorn,  river  naing  in  N  Wyoming  in  the 
Bighorn  Mts  and  flowing  north  to  enter  S  Mon- 
tana and  join  the  Bighorn  river  at  Hardin  On 
June  25,  1876,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  and 
death,  at  the  hands  of  the  Sioux,  of  G  A  CUBTER 
The  battlefield  (proclaimed  a  national  reservation 
in  1886)  is  today  a  national  monument  (766  M 
acres) 
Little  Chute  (shoot),  village  (pop  3,360),  E  Wia  ,  on 

the  Fox  near  Appleton,  settled  1860,  me  1899 
Little  Colorado  (kolura'do,  -r&'dd),  nver  nsing  m 
the  mountains  about  the  Am  -N  Mex  boundary 
and  flowing  generally  northwest  more  than  200  mi 
to  the  Colorado  just  above  the  Grand  Canyon  In 
Arisona,  Holbrook  is  on  the  nver,  Wmslow  near  it 
Little  Compton,  town  (pop  1,492),  SE  R  I  ,  between 
the  Sakonnet  nver  and  the  Mass  line,  inc  as  a 
Plymouth  Colony  town  1682,  passed  to  Rhode 
Island  1746  It  includes  the  villages  Sakonnet  (a 
resort),  Little  Compton,  and  Adamsville  A  mon- 
ument proclaims  the  origin  of  the  Rhode  Island  Red 
fowl  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  John  and  Pnsralla 
Alden,  lived  and  is  buried  here,  Benjamin  Church 
also  lived  here 

Little  Current,  town  (pop  1,088),  on  N  Mamtouhn 
island,  S  Ont ,  on  North  Channel  of  Lake  Huron 
and  8W  of  Sudbury  It  is  a  popular  yachting  resort 
and  has  rail  connection  with  the  mainland 
Little  Dipper*  see  URSA  MAJOR  AND  URSA  MINOR 
Little  Entente  (nntanf,  at  at')  After  the  First 
World  War,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and  Yugo- 
slavia drew  together  by  three  dual  treaties  of  de- 
fensive and  economic  alliance  (1920-21)  and  bv 
later  agreements  This  combination,  closely  bound 
to  France  by  financial  and  treaty  obligations,  be- 
came known  as  the  Little  Entente  Poland,  though 
it  sometimes  cooperated  with  it,  did  not  enter  the 
alliance  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania  were  also  mem- 
bers of  the  B  VIJKAN  ENTFNTK,  formed  m  1934  The 
main  purposes  of  this  system  of  alliances  were  the 
preservation  of  the  territorial  status  quo  established 
by  the  treaties  of  Versailles,  Saint-Germain,  Tria- 
non, and  Neuilly  against  the  efforts  of  Germany, 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  Bulgaria  to  have  those  treaties 
revised,  the  prevention  of  union  (Ger  Anschluss) 
between  Germany  and  Austria,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  closer  economic  ties  among  its  members 
The  Little  Entente  was  successful  in  its  aims  until 
the  rise  of  Hitler  in  Germany,  when  French  pres- 
tige was  gradually  displaced  by  German  economic 
penetration  and  political  pressure  It  began  to 
break  apart  in  1936  and  was  effectively  ended  when 
Czechoslovakia  was  dismembered  by  the  Munich 
Pact  (1938) 

Little  Falls.  1  City  (pop  6,047),  co  seat  of  Mor- 
rison co ,  central  Minn  ,  on  the  Mississippi  and 
NNW  of  8t  Cloud,  in  a  rich  farm  area,  settled 
1856,  inc  as  a  village  1879,  as  a  city  1889  The 
power  of  the  falls  was  used  by  various  mills  Wood 
and  paper  products,  flour,  and  clothing  are  made 
Charles  A  Lindbergh's  childhood  home  (restored 
m  1936  by  the  WPA)  is  near  by.  in  a  state  park 
which  is  a  memorial  to  the  aviator's  father  2 
Township  (pop  5,  368),  NE  N  J  .  SW  of  Paterson, 
settled  1711  It  has  a  large  laundry  plant  8  City 
(pop  10.163),  E  central  N  Y  ,  8E  of  Utioa,  at  falls 
of  the  Mohawk  and  on  the  Barge  Canal,  in  a  dairy 
region,  settled  c  1725,  me  1895  Knit  goods  and 
dippers  are  among  its  manufactures 
Little  Ferry,  borough  (pop  4,645),  NE  N  J  ,  on  the 
Haekensack  and  E8E  of  Paterson,  settled  1636, 
me  1894 

Uttlefleld.  George  Washington,  1842-1920,  A  men- 
can  rattle  man,  b  Panola  co  ,  Miss  His  family 
settled  (1850)  in  Texas,  where  his  father  built  up  a 
large  cotton  plantation  In  the  Civil  War,  Little- 
field  enlisted  in  a  company  of  the  8th  Texas  Cav- 
alry (which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Texas  Rang- 
ers) and  was  severely  wounded  in  1863  He  returned 
to  his  family  plantation,  and  after  floods  mined 
(1871)  his  crops  he  retrieved  the  family'!  wealth  by 
driving  a  herd  of  Texas  cattle  over  the  trail  to  Kan- 
sas He^amassed  a  fortune  at  this  business,  and  by 
1883  he  was  also  engaged  m  banking.  He  interested 
himself  in  the  welfare  of  Texas  and  of  the  South, 
and  to  this  end  he  liberally  endowed  the  Univ.  of 
Texas  See  biography  by  J.  Evetta  Haley  (1943). 
Litttofleid,  city  (pop.  3,817),  co.  seat  of  Lamb  co , 
NW  TeW  NW  of  Lubboek  on  the  Llano  Eat*. 


SIM 

oado,  settled  1911,  mo.  1925.    The  region  yields 
cotton,  sorghum  and  other  grains,  and  dairy  and 

Little  Flower  of  Jesus:  seeTmmxsA,  SAINT  (Theresa 
of  the  Child  Jesus) 

Littlehampton,  urban  district  (1931  pop  10,178; 
1943  estimated  pop  12,597),  Sussex  West,  Eng- 
land, at  the  mouth  of  the  Arun  nver  It  is  a  seaside 
resort  and  the  port  for  Arundel 

Little  Kanswhs  (kun&'wu),  nver  rising  in  central 
West  Virginia  and  flowing  NW  to  the  Ohio  at 
Parkersburg 

Little  Masters,  term  applied  to  a  group  of  German 
engravers  of  the  16th  cent ,  most  of  whom  were  fol- 
lowers of  Durer.  Their  work,  usually  upon  small 
plates,  was  marked  by  minute  detail,  delicate  han- 
dling, and  admirable  design  Those  better  known, 
who  were  also  painters,  include  Albrecht  Altdorfer, 
Hoinnch  Aldegrever,  the  Beham  brothers,  and 
Georg  Penes 

Little  Minch,  Scotland  see  MINCH 

Little  Missouri,  nver  nsing  in  NE  Wyoming  and 
flowing  660  mi  NE  and  E  to  the  Missouri  in  W 
North  Dakota. 

Little  Rock,  city  (1940  pop  88,039,  1948  special 
census  pop  98,302),  state  capital,  and  oo  seat  of 
Pulaski  co  ,  central  Ark.,  on  the  Arkansas  nver  and 
near  the  Ouachita  foothills,  laid  out  1820,  char- 
tered 1831  On  several  railroads  and  in  a  rich  di- 
versified-farming and  bauxite-producing  area,  the 
city  is  the  commercial  center  of  the  state  It  has  a 
large  cotton  trade  and,  with  NORTH  LITTLE  ROCK 
across  the  river,  many  industries,  notably  cotton- 
oil  and  lumber  processing  A  number  of  state  insti- 
tutions are  hero,  including  the  medical  school  of 
the  Umv  of  Aikansaa,  also  in  the  city  are  Philan- 
der Smith  and  Arkansas  Baptist  colleges  for  Ne- 
groes, a  jumoi  college,  Catholic  (1882)  and  Episco- 
pal (1888)  cathedrals,  and  the  beautiful  old  capitol 
(1836),  now  a  war  memorial  Gen  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  was  born  here  Near  by  are  a  U  S  veter- 
ans' hospital,  a  wtate  forest  nursery,  a  fish  hatchery, 
and  corrective  uistitutions. 

Little  Russia:  see  UKRAINE 

Little  Silver,  borough  (pop  1,461),  E  N  J  ,  near  Red 
Bank,  me  1923 

Little  Sioux  (soo),  nver  rising  in  SW  Minnesota 
near  the  Iowa  line  and  flowing  southwest  221 
mi  across  NW  Iowa  to  the  Missouri  S  of  Sioux 
City  Its  main  tributaries  are  the  Maple,  the  West 
Fork,  and  Elliott  Creek  In  1947  a  government- 
sponsored  program  for  flood  control  and  soil  con- 
servation was  Htarted  in  the  area  (4,600  sq  mi  )  of 
the  Little  Sioux  watershed  The  Soil  Conservation 
Service  of  the  IT  S  Dept  of  Agriculture  is  directing 
the  building  of  some  800  gully  control  structures  in 
the  watershed  and  in  advising  on  crop  rotations, 
contour  cultivation,  and  similar  methods  of  con- 
trolling soil  erosion  The  Neppor  watershed  proj- 
ect, near  Mapleton,  Iowa,  consisting  of  four  dainw, 
was  completed  in  July,  1948.  Th«  U  S  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  charge  of  channel  improvement, 
levees,  and  other  flood  control  measures  on  the 
Little  Sioux  river  and  its  tributaries  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  project  will  be  completed  in 
about  15  years 

Little  Smoky,  river  rising  in  \V  Alberta  in  the 
Rockies  N  of  Jasper  National  Park  and  flowing  185 
nu  ENE,  then  N  and  NW  to  the  Smoky  river,  NE 
of  Grande  Prairie 

Littlestown,  borough  (pop  2,463),  S  Pa  ,  c  40  mi 
SW  of  Hamsbuig,  laid  out  1765,  me  1864 

Little  Tennessee,  river,  c  135  mi  long,  rising  in  NE 
Georgia  in  the  Blue  Ridge  and  flowing  across  the 
northwest  corner  of  North  Carolina,  around  the 
Great  Smoky  Mts ,  and  NW  through  Tennessee 
to  empty  into  the  Tennessee  river  It  is  much  used 
for  dams  for  flood  control  and  power  development 
Fontana  Dam  in  North  Carolina,  built  in  1942-45 
at  a  site  obtained  from  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America,  is  an  important  unit  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authonty  Cheoah  Dam  is  also  m  North 
Carolina,  and  Calderwood  Dam  is  in  Tennessee 

Little  Theater  Movement:  see  THEATER 

Littleton,  Sir  Thomas,  1422-81,  English  jurat  He 
became  a  sergeant-at-law,  i  e  ,  a  barrister  m  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  146,4  and  a  judge  of  that 
court  in  1466.  He  is  best  known  for  his  Tenures,  a 
short  work  in  law  French  on  the  types  of  estates  in 
land  in  England  The  work,  one  of  the  earliest 
printed  books  in  England,  was  much  admired  for 
its  concise  and  simple  quality.  In  the  much-ex- 
panded edition  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  Tenures 
was  the  standard  text  on  property  law  until  the 
19th  cent  The  name  also  occurs  as  Lytteiton  or 
Lyttleton. 

Littleton.  1  Town  (pop  2,244;  alt.  6,362  ft ),  co 
seat  of  Arapahoe  oo.,  N  central  Colo  ,  just  8  of  Den- 
ver, mo,  1890.  It  is  in  an  irrigated  farm  area.  1 


Town  (pop  1,049),  E  Maine,  N  of  Houlton,  in  a 
potato  area,  inc.  1856  3  Town  (pop.  1,651),  NE 
Mass.,  NW  of  Boston,  inc  1716.  It  was  settled  on 
f  the  "praying  Indian"  village  Naahoba, 
<d  a  1686  by  John  EUOT.  Elastic  products 
.  4  Town  (pop  4,571),  NW  N.H.,  be- 
i  Connecticut  river  and  White  Mt.  peaks 
xi  by  the  Amraonooauc;  settled  1769.  inc 


the  site  of  the  "praying  Indian"  village  Naahoba, 
established  o  1686  by  John  EUOT.  Elastic  products 
are  made.  4  Town  (pop  4,571)^NW  N.H.,  be- 
tween the  Connecticut  river  and 

and  crossed  by  the  Amraonoosuc; 

1784.   It  is  a  resort  and  a  commercial  and  indus- 


trial center,  at  falls  of  the  Ammonoosuo.  Shoes 
and  gloves  are  made  here.  It  has  a  Federal  build- 
ing (1936),  a  fine  library  with  art  collections,  and  a 
community  house  The  1936  flood  caused  much 
damage  in  the  town.  See  history  by  James  R. 
Jackson  (3  vols  ,  1905)  8  Town  (pop  1,200),  N 
N  C.,  near  the  Va  line  NE  of  Raleigh,  founded  be- 
fore 1775  It  is  in  a  lumber  and  truck-farm  area. 
Little  Turtle,  0.1762-1812,  chief  of  the  Miami  In- 
dians, born  in  a  Miami  village  near  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.  He  was  noted  for  his  oratorical  powers,  mili- 
tary skill,  and  intelligence.  He  was  a  principal 
commander  of  the  Indians  m  the  defeat  of  Gen. 
Josiah  HARMAB  on  the  Miami  in  1790  and  of  Gen. 
Arthur  ST.  CLAIR  on  the  Wabash  in  1791.  After 
several  attacks  on  the  forces  of  Gen.  Anthony 
WAYNE,  he  counseled  peace  but  was  overruled 
Consequently  he  was  not  in  command  at  Fallen 
Timbers.  He  reluctantly  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Greenville  (Ohio)  in  1795,  ceding  a  great  part  of 
Ohio  to  the  whites,  and  he  also  signed  several  sub- 
sequent treaties  Later  he  refused  to  join  Tecum- 
seh's  confederacy  against  the  whites  He  per- 
suaded many  of  the  Miami  to  turn  to  agriculture 
and  appealed  to  the  government  to  halt  the  liquor 
trade  among  his  people.  In  later  life  he  became  a 
popular  Indian  hero  with  the  American  people 
See  biography  by  C.  M  Young  (1917). 
Little  Valley,  village  (pop.  1,234),  co  seat  of  Cat- 
tar  auRus  oo  ,  W  N  Y..  NW  of  Olean,  in  a  dairy 
region;  me  1876  Cutlery  and  dairy  products  are 
made  here. 
Littoria*  see  LA  TINA 

Littre,  Mszimilien  Paul  fimile  (mftksemelye'  p61' 
amel'  letra'),  1801-81,  French  lexicographer 
Known  as  a  positivist  philosopher  and  as  professoi 
of  history  and  geography  at  the  tirole  ipolytech- 
nique,  he  is  better  remembered  for  his  dictionary 
of  the  French  language  (5  vols  ,  1863-72),  for  his 
translation  of  Hippocrates,  and  for  his  works  in 
medical  history. 

liturgy  (ll'turjfi),  in  Christian  practice,  the  service 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  EUCHARIST  Since  very 
early  times  Christians  celebrated  the  chief  sacra- 
ment in  a  similar  manner,  bread  and  wine  were 
brought  to  tho  leader  of  the  congregation  who 
thanked  God  for  His  blessings,  said  a  prayer  in- 
chiding  tho  words  of  institution  (from  the  Gospels 
— Mat  26  26-28  and  elsewhere),  prayed  for  his 
people,  and  distributed  the  communion  A  prepar- 
atory cerernoru  including  lessons,  a  sermon, 
prayers,  and  the  kiss  of  peace,  preceded  the  com- 
munion service  There  is  today  a  comparative!} 
small  number  of  liturgies  They  are  in  several 
languages  They  are  all  very  similar  in  certain 
essentials  initial  lessons  ending  with  the  Gospel, 
recital  of  the  Creed,  a  formal  offering  of  biead  and 
wine,  then  a  solemn  dialogue  and  thanksgiymg 
(the  preface),  and  a  long  pray  or  (the  canon)  con- 
taming  recital  of  tho  words  of  institution  (the  ( on- 
seoration)  and  prayers  for  the  living  and  the  dead, 
and  finally,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  communion,  and  a 
dismissal  Scholars  classify  the  liturgies  according 
to  the  variations  in  the  text  of  the  canon  (1)  The 
Antiochene  liturgies,  an  example  of  which  appears 
in  the  Apostohr  Constitutions,  to  this  group  belongs 
the  Byzantine  liturgy,  used  by  the  Orthodox  and 
many  Roman  Catholics  of  E  Europe  (m  Greek  and 
Old  Slavonic  and  Rumanian),  the  Armenian  lit- 
urgy (in  classual  Armenian),  and  the  liturgies  of 
the  Jacobites,  Maromtes,  and  8t  Thomas  Chris- 
tians (Ara*bic  and  Syriac)  (2)  The  Alexandrine 
liturgies,  including  the  liturgies  of  the  Copts  (m 
Coptic)  and  Ethiopians  (in  Etluopic)  (3)  Tho 
Roman  liturgy  (in  Latin),  the  ahoitest,  simplest, 
and  most  widely  used  of  ancient  liturgies,  now 
represented  only  by  the  MASS,  there  are  a  few 
variations,  as  used  by  the  religious  orders  (4)  The 
Galilean  liturgies  (in  Latin),  used  anciently  in 
western  Europe,  except  in  central  and  S  Italy,  the 
only  surviving  liturgies  of  this  group  are  the  Ain- 
brosian  liturgy  used  in  the  diocese  of  Milan,  Italy , 
and  the  Mozarabii  liturgy  of  Toledo,  Spain  The 
liturgies  of  Protestant  churches  differ  funda- 
mentally from  the  ancient  liturgies  in  not  implying 
transubatantiatton,  in  being  of  very  recent  adop- 
tion, and  in  always  using  the  vernacular,  for  them, 
see  LORD'S  SUPPER  The  use  of  the  ancient  lit- 
urgies cuts  across  the  lines  of  heresy  and  schism, 
ana  generally  users  of  ancient  liturgies  recognise 
the  validity  of  other  ancient  liturgies.  See  Virgil 
Michel,  The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  according  to  the 
Roman  Bite  (1937);  Severien  Salaville,  AH  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Battern  Liturffie*  (Eng 
adaptation,  1938). 

Litvinov,  Maxim  Maximovich  (muksyem'  muksye'- 
muvlch  lyltve'nuf),  1876-,  Russian  revolutionist 
and  statesman.  He  changed  his  name  from  Wal- 
lach  after  joining  the  Social  Democratic  party 
An  early  Bolshevik,  he  took  part  in  the  Revolution 
of  1906  but  subsequently  spent  years  m  exile  in 
London  and  in  Switzerland.  After  the  October 
Revolution  of  1917  he  was  sent  as  first  Soviet  rep- 
resentative to  London,  but  was  expelled  by  the 
British  authorities  in  1918.  He  became  the  chief 
assistant  of  the  commissar  lor  foreign  affairs, 
CHICHIHIN,  and  durmg  Chichenn's  lut  years 
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carried  tho  burden  of  hfc  superior's  work.  In  1928, 
representing  the  USSR  at  the  pr- 
mitteeforthe 


the  preparatory  com- 
Conference  at  Geneva, 
Joviat  Union  was  ready 


e  Disarmament 

Litvinov  declared  that  the  Soviet 

to  abolish  all  military  forces  as  soon  as  the  other 
powers  declared  themselves  ready  to  do  likewise 
The  other  powers  accused  him  of  sabotaging  dis- 
armament, and  his  startling  proposal  to  accomplish 
disarmament  by  disarming  came  to  nothing.  Lit- 
vinov succeeded  Chicherin  as  foreign  commissar 
in  1930  He  obtained  (1033)  American  recognition 
of  the  USSR,  and  in  1934  Russia  entered  the 
League  of  Nations,  where  Litvinov  continued  to 
promote  a  peace  policy  and  called  for  joint  action 
against  the  aggression  of  the  Axis  Powers.  His 
policy  was  abandoned  by  Stalin  after  the  Munich 
Pact  of  1938.  As  a  Jew  and  as  a  consistent  foe  of 
Na«  Germany,  Litvinov  was  scarcely  in  a  position 
to  negotiate  a  nonaggression  pact  with  Germany, 
in  May,  1939,  he  was  replaced  by  Molotov  as 
foreign  commissar.  He  emerged  from  virtual  re- 
tirement late  in  1941,  when  he  was  appointed  am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  but  he  was  recalled 
in  1943.  In  1946  he  was  relieved  of  his  post  as 
deputy  foreign  minister  (held  since  1941),  but  he 
continued  to  hold  office  in  the  government  Lit- 
vinov was  considered  the  chief  exponent  of  Soviet 
cooperation  with  the  Western  powers. 
Liu-ch'ro:  see  RYUKTU  ISLANDS 
Littkiu  Islands,  see  RYUKYU  ISLANDS. 
Liutprand  (ifioWprand),  d  744,  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards (712  -44)  Under  his  rule  the  Lombard  king- 
dom of  Italy  reached  its  flower  Liutprand  strongly 
favored  Roman  law  and  institutions.  His  legisla- 
tion anticipated  the  reforms  of  Charlemagne  by 
protecting  hw  subjects  from  denial  of  justice 
through  his  rrmst  (special  envoys  authorized  to 
administer  justice  and  redress  grievances)  He 
curbed  the  powers  of  the  local  dukes  and  bishops, 
thus  creating  a  centralized  state,  and  he  obtained 
the  submission  of  the  duchies  of  Spoleto  and  Bone- 
vento  In  the  north,  he  expanded  his  dominions  at 
the  expense  of  Havana  Liutprand  died  while 
campaigning  against  the  Byzantine  exarchs  of 
Ravenna  After  an  interregnum,  he  was  succeeded 
(749)  by  his  brother  Aistulf,  who  captured  Ra- 
venna in  761 

Liutprand  (l?<3ot'prand),  c  922- 972,  Italian  histo- 
rian of  Lombard  origin  He  served  at  the  courts  of 
Hugh  of  Italy  and  Borengar  II,  but  attached  him- 
self to  King  (later  Emperor)  Otto  I  after  Otto's 
invasion  of  Italy  In  901  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Cremona  He  went  on  several  diplomatic  missions 
to  Constantinople  His  chief  works,  which  are  im- 
portant sources  of  Italian,  German,  and  Byzantine 
history,  are  the  Antapodsw  [tit-for-tat],  dealing 
with  the  period  887  to  952,  the  Liber  dr  reJbw  gcstia 
Ottunia  [chronicle  of  the  reign  of  Otto],  an  account 
of  events  from  960  to  964,  strongly  biased  m  Otto's 
favor,  and  the  Kelatio  de  Irgatione  ConstantinopoU- 
tana,  an  account  of  his  emlwiKsy  to  Constantinople 
m  968  His  works  have  appeared  in  an  English 
translation  by  F  A  Wright  (1<)30) 
Livadiya  (lylvtx'dvfiu),  small  town  near  Yalta, 
RSFSR,  in  8  Crimea,  a  Black  Sea  resort  The 
Livadiya  palace,  built  (1910-11)  in  Italian  Renais- 
sance style  for  Tsar  Nicholas  II,  is  now  a,  sana- 
torium. It  was  (1945)  the  residence  of  F  D 
Roosevelt  during  the  Yalta  Conference 
live-forever  see  BBDUM 

Live  Oak,  city  (pop  3,427),  co  seat  of  Suwannee 
co  ,  N  Fla  ,  near  the  Suwannee  W  of  Jacksonville 
It  is  the  principal  bright-leaf-tobacco  market  of  the 
state  The  main  period  for  marketing  is  August 
Florida  Memorial  College  (preparatory,  Negio)  is 
at  Live  Oak 

liver,  largest  gland  in  the  body  It  lies  in  the  ab- 
domen just  below  the  diaphragm,  the  bulk  of  it  on 
the  right  side  It  is  a  soft,  reddish-brown  organ, 
weighing  from  about  2>£  Ib  to  about  3^  lb  and 
divided  into  four  lobes  of  unequal  siee  and  irregu» 
lar  shape  The  secretion  of  BILK  is  one  of  its  impor- 
tant functions  Glycogen  (or  animal  starch)  is 
stored  in  the  liver,  the  hver  cells  extract  glucose 
from  the  blood  in  the  portal  circulation  (which  car- 
ries blood  from  the  small  intestine  to  the  liver) 
and  convert  it  into  the  insoluble  glycogen  which 
can  be  converted  back  to  glucose  and  transported 
in  the  blood  stream  to  be  used  for  energy  produc- 
tion when  the  need  arises  Other  functions  of  the 
liver  include  the  conversion  of  waste  products  of 
protein  digestion  into  a  form  that  the  kidneys  can 
eliminate  and  the  completion  of  the  destruction  of 
worn-out  red  corpuscles  The  hver  stores  a  sub- 
stance known  as  the  antianemie  principle.  In  cases 
of  pernicious  anemia  as  well  as  m  some  oases  of 
secondary  anemia,  hver  extract  is  injected  intra- 
muscularly, 
liver  fluke:  see  rLU». 

Llv«rmor«,  Mary  Aihton  Rice,  1820-1905.  American 
reformer,  b.  Boston,  an  ardent  advocate  of  woman 
suffrage,  temperance,  and  the  higher  education  of 
women.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  she  served 
on  th«  U  S.  Sanitary  Commission  and  later  edited 
and  contributed  to  a  suffrage  paper,  the  Aotfator, 
which  merged  with  the  WomarSt  Journal.  She  was 
a  popular  lecturer  and  was  the  author  of  My  Story 
oftto  War  (1888)  and  The  Story  of  My  Life  (1897), 
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Llyermore.  1  City  (pop  2,885),  W  Calif.,  E  of  San 
Francisco,  in  the  agricultural  Ltvermore  Valley; 
settled  1830,  me  1876.  Wines  are  made  in  the 
city  A  U  8  veterans  administration  hospital  is 
here  a  Town  (pop  1,601),  W  Ky ,  on  the  Green 
River  and  8  of  Owensboro  Wood  products  are 
made  here  3  Farming  town  (pop  1,302),  SW 
Maine,  NW  of  Augusta,  me  1795  It  has  small  in- 
dustries "The  Norlands"  was  the  home  of  the 
Washburns 

Livermore  Falls,  town  (pop  3,190),  SW  Maine,  NW 
of  Augusta  and  on  the  Androscoggm ,  settled  1786, 
me  1843,  called  East  Livermore  until  1930  It  has 
paper  mills 

Liverpool,  Charles  Jenkinson,  1st  earl  of,  1727- 
1808,  British  statesman  Entering  Parliament  in 
1761,  he  became  George  Grenville's  secretary  of 
state  As  war  secretary  (1778-82)  he  was  respon- 
sible for  Bntish  military  direction  in  the  American 
Revolution.  He  wrote  On  the  Conduct  of  Govern- 
ment respecting  Neutral  Nationt  (1758) 
Liverpool,  Robert  Banks  Jenkinson,  2d  earl  of, 
1770-1828,  English  statesman  He  served  as  for- 
eign secretary  and  home  secretary  and  secretary 
for  war  and  the  colonies  As  prime  minister  (1812- 
27)  he  headed  a  Tory  government  whose  policies 
were  directed  by  its  more  dynamic  members,  Wel- 
lington, Castlereagh,  Canning,  Peel,  and  Huskisson 
His  administration  saw  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  and  the  change  from  repressive  post-war  pol- 
icy to  the  Tory  reforms  in  the  1820s  See  biog- 
raphy by  C  D  Yongo  (1868) ,  W  R  Brock,  Lord 
Liverpool  and  Liberal  Toryism,  1820  to  1827  (1941) 
Liverpool,  town  (pop  3,170),  SW  N  S  ,  on  the  coast 
SW  of  Halifax  It  has  pulp  and  paper  and  ship- 
building industries 

Liverpool,  seaport  (1931  pop  855,688,  1948  esti- 
mated pop  791,800),  Lancashire,  England,  on  the 
Mersey  near  its  mouth  It  is  a  great  industrial  city 
In  1207  King  John  granted  Liverpool  its  first  char- 
ter, and  in  1229  Honry  III  confirmed  it  aa  a  free 
borough  During  the  16th  and  17th  cent  it  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  plague,  and  in  1644  it  sur- 
rendered to  Prince  Rupert  after  several  sieges  By 
1709  it  acquired  the  first  wet  dock  in  Great  Britain 
and  since  then  has  become  the  greatest  port  in  W 
Britain  and  one  of  the  world's  leading  trade  cen- 
ters Liverpool's  vast  docks  are  over  7  rai  long 
The  city  is  connected  by  tunnel  with  Birkenhead 
Liverpool  was  once  famous  for  its  pottery,  and  its 
milling  industry  was  a  source  of  great  revenue, 
however,  after  the  Second  World  War  the  groat 
cotton  market  diminished  considerably  Liverpool 
Cathedral,  still  uncompleted,  will  be  the  largest  in 
England  A  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  is  also  in 
process  of  construction  St  George's  Hall  is  an  im- 
posing building  on  high  ground  in  a  group  which 
includes  libraries  and  art  galleries  The  Umv  of 
Liverpool  was  independently  chartered  in  1903 
Concentrated  air  raids  m  1940-41  over  the  whole 
Merseyside  area  caused  heavy  damage  and  many 
casualties 

Liverpool,  village  (pop  2,500),  central  N  Y  ,  on 
Onondaga  Lake  ana  near  Syracuse,  in  a  farm  area; 
me  1830 

liverwort  (H'vurwurt),  small  flowerless  plant  of  the 
class  Hcpaticae  The  liverworts  generally  grow  in 
moist  places  and  are  considered  to  ho  intermediate 
between  the  aquatic  algae  and  terrestrial  plants 
such  as  mosses,  ferns,  and  the  seed  plants  Nearly 
all  liverworts  are  flattened  and  grow  prostrate,  the 
plant  body  may  be  either  a  simple,  fiat,  nbbonhke 
mass  or  it  may  bo  differentiated  into  stem  and 
leaves,  m  which  case  it  sometimes  resembles  some 
of  the  mosses  The  ancients  considered  liverworts 
remedies  for  diseases  of  the  liver  They  are  also 
called  hepatics,  and  the  flowering  plant  HEP  \TICA 
is  frequently  known  as  liverwort  For  the  common 
liverworts,  see  A  J  Grout,  Mosses  with  a  Hand- 
Lena  (1924) 

livery  companies,  name  used  for  the  English  GUILDS 
in  the  city  of  London  They  were  chartered  largely 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  in  the  14th  cent  and  by 
each  king  thereafter  They  assumed  a  distinctive 
livery  or  costume  and  a  distinctive  badge  for  cere- 
monial use,  and  thus  attired  they  have  formed  a 
colorful  part  of  municipal  pageants  and  royal 
coronations  down  to  the  present  time.  Each  hverv 
company  controlled  the  product  of  the  members 
(if  it  was  a  craft  guild)  or  the  trade  of  the  members 
(if  it  was  a  merchant  guild)  It  regulated  condi- 
tions of  work,  of  apprenticeship,  and  of  trade,  and 
it  limited  membership,  although  all  freemen  of 
London  were  originally  required  to  join  a  hverv 
company.  In  organization  each  company  was 
governed  by  its  court,  made  up  of  the  master  and 
wardens.  They  and  the  middle  class  of  members 
were  the  liverymen  The  large  body  of  freemen  of 
the  company  were  called  yeomen  Edward  III  and 
his  immediate  successors  gave  to  the  livery  com- 
panies the  right  not  only  to  elect  their  own  wardens 
but  also  to  elect  the  common  council  of  the  city  of 
London,  which  in  turn  elected  the  mayor  and  other 
officials  and  the  members  of  Parliament  for  Lon- 
don This  latter  provision  held  until  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832.  The  companies  were  also  incorporated 
and  came  to  hold  lands  and  to  own  other  consider- 
able wealth.  They  cared  for  indigent  members  and 
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had  numerous  pensioners  The  heyday  of  the  com- 
panies lasted  until  the  17th  cent ,  although  they 
suffered  from  the  royal  exaction  of  forced  loans 
under  Henry  VIII  and  his  successors,  and  much  of 
their  property  in  trust  was  taken  from  them  in  the 
Reformation  Charles  II  in  1684  asserted  royal 
control  of  the  companies  Gradually,  meanwhile, 
the  character  of  the  hvcry  company  changed  from 
an  association  of  artisans  or  traders  to  one  in  which 
the  richer  members  controlled  policies  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  craft  or  trade  was  no  longer  required 
for  membership  The  losing  battle  of  exclusive 
guilds  with  competition  and  the  impossibility  of 
regulating  industry  by  guilds  under  capitalism  re- 
duced them  to  little  more  than  administrators  of 
trusts  As  such  they  had  long  played  an  important 
part  m  English  development  For  instance,  the 
companies  contributed  funds  for  the  plantation  of 
Ulster  under  James  I  and  invested  funds  in  many 
colonization  ventures  in  the  16th  and  17th  cent 
Of  the  schools  which  have  been  for  years  admin- 
istered by  the  companies,  famous  are  St  Paul's 
and  the  Mercers'  (both  under  the  company  of 
mercers),  the  Merchant  Taylors',  and  the  City  and 
Guild  of  London  Institute  of  the  Imperial  College 
(started  by  the  c  loth  workers)  There  are  some  75 
livery  companies  today,  of  which  12  have  long  been 
known  as  the  great  companies — those  of  mercers, 
grocers,  drapers,  fishmongers,  goldsmiths,  skinners, 
merchant  taylors,  haberdashers,  saltera,  ironmong- 
ers, vintners,  and  clothworkers  See  William  Her- 
bert. The  Hittory  of  the  Twelve  Great  Lwery  Com- 
panies of  London  (2  vols  ,  1837) ,  W  C  Hazlitt, 
The  livery  Companies  of  the  City  of  London  (1892) 
Livia  Brasilia  (llv'eu  droosll'u),  c  55  B  C  -A  D.  29, 
mother  of  the  Roman  emperor  TIBERIUS  She  was 
a  daughter  of  Livius  Drusus  Claudianus  and  mar- 
ried first  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  Tiberius  was 
his  son  In  38  B  C  ,  AUGUSTUS  forced  her  husband 
to  divorce  her  that  he  might  marry  her  himself. 
Her  son  Drusus  Senior  (see  DRIJSUS),  born  soon 
after  her  remarriage,  wus  not  Augustus'  son,  but 
the  son  of  her  first  husband  On  Tiberius'  acces- 
sion Livia  Drusilla  attempted  unsuccessfully  to 
control  the  government 

Livingston,  family  of  American  statesmen,  diplo- 
mats, and  jurists  Robert  Livingston.  1654-1728, 
b  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  lived  in  Holland  from 
the  age  of  nine  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1673 
after  his  father  died  He  made  Albany,  N  Y  ,  his 
homo,  married  (1679)  Ahda  Van  Kensselaer.  and, 
mamlv  through  trade  with  the  Indians,  rose  quickly 
to  a  position  of  wealth  and  influence  in  New  York 
Through  the  influence  of  Thomas  DONGAN,  he 
secured  (1686)  a  patent  (later  confirmed  by  a 
charter  of  King  George  I)  to  shape  his  extensive 
land  holdings,  amounting  to  160,000  acres,  into 
Livingston  Manor — in  the  present  Outchess  and 
Columbia  counties  Livingston  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Peter  Schuj  ler,  were  the  le-iderb  of  the  Al- 
bany opposition  to  the  rebellion  of  Jacob  LEISLER, 
and  afterwards  Livingston  found  his  estates  and 
privileges  so  endangered  by  the  Leislenan  faction, 
that  he  twice  had  to  go  to  England  to  defend  them 
He  served  as  secretary  of  Indian  affairs  from  1695 
until  his  death  and  had  considerable  influence  on 
the  Indian  policy  of  the  colony,  the  governors  of 
New  York  in  this  period  relied  heavih  on  Living- 
ston's advice  and  were  careful  to  retain  his  favor 
A  representative  (1709-11,  1716-25)  in  the  New 
York  provincial  assembly,  he  was,  elected  (1718) 
speaker  and  supported  the  legislative  body  in  op- 
position to  the  royal  control  of  the  governor  He 
had  two  sons,  Robert  and  Philip  The  younger 
Robert  was  the  father  of  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
1718-75,  who  became  noted  in  New  York  as  a 
Whig  political  leader,  as  a  judge  of  the  admiralty 
court  (1759-63)  and  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
colony  (1763-75),  and  as  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Committee  of  Correspondent  e  Four  of  his 
five  daughters  mode  notable  marriages,  bringing 
uito  the  family  Gen  Richard  Montgomery,  Free- 
born  Garrettson,  Morgan  Lewis,  and  John  Arm- 
strong (1758-1843)  His  son,  the  \omiger  Robert 
R.  Livingston,  1746-1813,  b  New  York  uh  ,  grad 
King's  College  (now  Columbia),  17<>5,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  became  a  partner  of  John 
JAY  He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
and  a  member  of  the  committee  to  draft  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  but  he  did  not  sign  that 
document  because  he  had  returned  to  New  York 
to  meet  with  the  provincial  tongress  He  was  the 
first  secretary  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs, 
a  post  created  in  1781,  and  he  wrote  the  instruc- 
tions for  the  comnusbioners  to  negotiate  peace  in 
France  He  x\as  (1777-1801)  the  first  chancellor 
of  the  state  of  Now  York  and  an  ardent  New  York 
supporter  of  the  now  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  As  chancellor,  ho  administered  the  presi- 
dential oath  to  George  Washington  Livingston 
earned  a  name  as  one  of  the  best  legal  mmds  of  his 
time  Thomas  Jefferson  appointed  (1801)  him 
minister  to  France,  and  he  conducted  the  negotia- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE 
Ho  held  a  monopoly  on  stcamboating  in  New  York 
waters  and  his  financing  of  the  experiments  of 
Robert  Ftn/TON  resulted  m  the  launching  of  the 
Clermont,  the  first  American  steamboat  to  be  com- 


CroM  r«f«r«kcts  are  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  paf*  1. 
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region  Estonia  and  Latvia 

Livingston  1  Town  (pop  1,170),  co  seat  of  Sumter   Livonian    Knights    (HvS'neun),    German    military 
oo  ,  W  Ala  ,  between  the  Tombigbee  river  and  the     religious  order,  founded  o  1202  by  the  bishop  of 


mercially  successful.  A  brother  of  the  younger  Livingston,  William:  see  LIVINGSTON,  family 
Robert  R.  Livingston.  Edward  Livingston,  1764-  Livingston,  small  Caribbean  port  (pop.  5,151),  E 
1836,  b  Livingston  Mamr,  grad  College  of  New  Guatemala,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Duloe  The 
Jersey  (now  Primeton),  1781,  alao  established  a  growth  of  PUERTO  BARRIOS  in  the  20th  cent  has  to 
reputation  as  a  jurist  and  statesman.  Aa  a  member  a  large  extent  destroyed  the  commerce  of  Living- 
(1796-1801)  of  the  U  8  Congress  he  opposed  Jay's  ston,  but  coffee,  woods,  and  bananas  are  exported, 
Treaty  and  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts.  President  and  it  is  still  the  port  of  supply  for  the  Lake  IZABAL 
Jefferson  appointed  him  U  8  district  attorney  of 
New  York  in  1801.  the  same  year  that  he  became 
may  or  of  New  York  city  Because  one  of  his  clerks 
lost  or  misappropriated  public-  funds.  Livingston 
sold  his  property  to  pay  off  the  debt  He  then 
went  to  New  Orleans.  La  In  the  War  of  1812  he 
became  chairman  of  the  committee  on  public  de- 
fense and  acted  as  confidential  military  secretary 
to  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  He  was  elected  (1820) 
to  the  Louisiana  legislature,  and  in  1821  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  new  code  of  laws  and  criminal 
procedure  Though  the  code  was  not  adopted,  its 
completeness  and  reasoned  umt>  brought  him  in- 
ternational fame.  He  served  again  (1822)  in  the 
U  8  House  of  Representatives  and  later  (1831)  re- 
signed from  the  U  S  Senate  to  become  Secretary  of 
State  under  Andrew  Jackson — for  whom  he  wrote 
many  important  state  papers  As  minister  (1833- 


Poland,  then  (1629)  to  Sweden,  which  also  held  the 
northern  part  (Estonia).  The  Swedish  share  was 
conquered  (1710)  in  the  NORTHERN  WAR  by  Peter 
I  of  Russia,  who  kept  it  at  the  Peace  of  Nystad 
(1721)  Latgale  passed  to  Russia  in  1772.  In  1783 
Livonia  was  constituted  a  Russian  province  (gov- 
ernment), and  in  1018  it  was  divided  between 
Estonia  and  Latvia 


Miss  line,  founded  o  1833  A  state  teachers  college 
is  here  2  Village  (pop  1,115),  SW  111 ,  NE  of  St 
Louis,  in  a  farm  and  coal  area,  inc  1905  8  City 
(pop  6,642),  co  seat  of  Park  co  ,  8  Mont ,  on  the 
Yellowstone  and  N  of  Yellowstone  National  Park, 


RIOA  to  Christianise  the  Baltic  countries.  The 
knights,  also  called  Brothers  of  the  Sword  and 
Knights  Swordbearers,  were  organised  on  lines 
similar  to  those  of  the  TEUTONIC  KNIGHTS  Their 
habit  was  a  white  robe  with  a  red  cross  and  sword 


3e  was  elected  (1820")      me  1889    Founded  (1882)  by  the  Northern  Pacific  They  conquered  the  Livs,  Ests,  and  Letts,  whose 

and  in  1821  was  ap-     RR,  it  became  a  cattle-shipping  point  and  is  still  a  territories,  subsequently  known  as  Livonia  (see 

le  of  laws  und  criminal      center  of  ranching  aa  well  as  of  farming  and  of  separate  article)  and  COVHL  \ND,  became  the  do- 

'         '  4  Township  (pop  5,972),  NE  N  J  ,  mam  of  the  order     In  1236  the  knights  were  se- 

,ic  river  SW  of  Caldwell    Many  ape-  verely  defeated  by  the  Lithuanians  at  Siauliai,  as 


tourist  trade     . 

near  the  Passaic _.  — _-    ,  .__ 

cies  of  birds  are  observed  near  here  5  Town  (pop 
1,527),  oo  seat  of  Overtoil  co  ,  N  Tenn  ,  ENE  of 
Nashville,  in  a  farm  and  timber  area  Standing 
Stone  Stnto  Park  is  near  by  6  Town  (pop  1,851), 
oo  seat  of  Polk  oo  ,  E  Texas,  NE  of  Houston  Do- 


a  result,  they  merged  with  the  Teutonic  Order, 
but  they  continued  to  form  a  separate  state.  After 
the  seculanaation  (1525)  of  the  Teutonic  Order, 
they  resumed  their  independence.  In  1557  Ivan 
IV  of  Russia  invaded  their  territories,  and  in  1561 


35)  to  France,  Livingston  was  unable  to  secuie  velopment  of  oil  fields  m  the  1930s  brought  now      the  knights,  whose  power  was  weakened  by  the 

payment  on  American  claims  for  spoliations  mci-  resources  to  this  sawmill  town  in  the  pine  lands      ^  *         '          *   '       '    *     " 

dent  to  the  Napoleonic  Wars    See  biography  by  Near  by  is  the  Alabama  and  Coushatta  Indian 

W  B  Hatcher  (1940)    Another  line  of  Livingstons  Reservation 

descended  from  Philip  Livingston,  son  of  Robert  Livingstone,  David  (H'vlngstun),  1813-73,  Scottish 

Livingston  (1664-1729)      Philip  had  three  sons  missionary  and  explorer  in  Africa.    While  a  med- 

The  eldest  of  these  three  brothers,  Peter  Van  Brugh  ical  missionary  for  the  London  Missionary  Society 

Albany,  N  Y  ,  grad   Yale.          ~ •'     "•* 


Livingston,  1710-92,  b 


Reformation,  disbanded  However,  they  retained 
their  vast  estates  The  "Baltic  barons"— the  Ger- 
man landed  aristocracy  which  dominated  the  Bal- 
tic province-*  until  the  First  W<orld  War — were 
largely  descended  from  the  knights  Although  they 
kept  the  native  rural  population  in  servitude  and 


vingston,        0-2,  any,  .  gra        ae,      m  Bechuanaland  (1841-52)  he  crossed  the  Kalaari      misery,  the     voman     nights,  cooperatng  with  tho 

1731,  was  on  the  Whig  side  m  tho  bitter  political      desert  and  reached  Lake  Ngami  in  1849  and  dis-      merchants  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  founded  nu- 


contests  preceding  the  American  Revolution  and 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  other 
British  taxation  measures  He  was  a  leader  in  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  and  was  president 
(1775)  of  the  first  provincial  congress  Ho  became 
(1748)  an  original  trustee  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  (now  Princeton)  The  second  brother, 
Philip  Livingston,  1716-78,  b  Albany,  N  Y  ,  grad. 
Yale,  1737,  also  was  a  leader  in  the  protest  against 
the  Stamp  Act  and  other  British  trade  restrictions 
Though  he  looked  with  disfavor  upon  radicalism 
and  was  not  originally  an  advocate  of  independence, 
he  nevertheless  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  after  that  time  remained  an  active 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  He  was 
generous  with  tho  large  fortune  he  accumulated  aa 
a  merchant  in  New  York  city  and  was  a  supporter 
of  many  philanthropies  He  was  one  of  the  original 
promoters  of  King's  College,  established  a  pro- 
fessorship of  divmitj  at  Yale,  and  helped  to  found 
the  New  York  Society  Library  A  third  brother, 
William  Livingston,  1723-90.  b  Albany,  NY 
grad  Yale,  1741,  fought  actively  in  the  American 
Revolution  He  was  admitted  (1748)  to  the  bar 
and  became  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  New 
York  city  He  moved  (1772)  to  New  Jersey  and 
was  sent  to  the  First  and  Second  Continental  Con- 
gresses, resigning  m  1776  to  become  commander  of 

the  New  Jersey  mditia    Under  the  state  constitu-      _ „„..„ .„, 

tionof  1777  he  became  New  Jersey  s  first  governor    Livingstone,  town  (pop    10,730),  8  Northern  Rho- 


covered  the  Zambezi  river  in  1851     Inspired  with  merous  prosperous  cities,  notably  Riga 

the  hope  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade  by  opening  Livorno,  Italy  see  LEGHORN 

Africa  to  Christian  commerce  and  missionary  sta-  Livy  (Titus  Livius)  (1IV6),  59  B  C  -A  D  17,  Roman 

tions,  he  traveled  to  Loanda  (1853)  on  the  west  historian,  b  Patavium  (Padua),  probably  of  noble 

coast,  then,  following  tho  Zambezi  river,  ho  dis-  family     He  lived  most  of  his  lifo  in  Rome     The 

covered  Victoria  Falls  (1855)  and  reached  the  east  breadth  of  his  education  is  apparent  in  his  evident 

coast  at  Quehmane,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  in  familiarity  with  the  ancient  authors,  both  Greek 

1856      His   Missionary   Travels  (1857)    in   South  and  Latin,  to  whose  authority  ho  is  in  frequent 

Africa  is  an  account  of  this  journey     He  was  ap-  debt     His  life  work  was  the  History  of  Rome  from 


pointed  British  consul  at  Quehmane  and 
command  of  an  expedition  (1857-63)  to  explore  the 
Zambezi  region  He  returned  to  England  (1864) 
and  wrote  with  his  brother  Charles  The  Zambezi 
and  Its  Tributaries  (1865)  In  1866  he  returned  to 
Africa  to  leain  the  source  of  the  Nile  He  dis- 
covered Lakes  Mweru  and  Bangweolo  and  in  1871 
reached  the  Lualaba  tributary  of  the  Congo  Sick- 
ness compelled  his  return  to  Ujiji  on  Lake  Tangan- 
yika, where  H  M  STANLEY  found  him  m  1871  and 
joined  him  on  a  journey  (1871-72)  to  the  north  end 
of  Tanganyika  In  1873  Livingstone  died  in  " 
illagc  of  Chief  Chitambo  Native  followers 


in  the 
ers  car- 


ried nis  body  to  the  coast,  whence  it  was  sent  to 
England  and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey 


Liv- 


ingstone's last  journals  were  edited   by  Horace    Lizard,  the,  promontory,  Cornwall,  England 

Waller  (1874),  his  letters  by  David  Chamberlin      whole  penmsuli    "      

(1940).   See  H    M   Stanley,  How  1  Found  Living-         * 

stone  (1872) ,  biographies  by  R  J  Campbell  (1930) 
and  J   I    Macnair  (1940) 


and  remained  in  this  office  for  the  remainder  of  his 


His  son, 


desia,  near  the  Victoria  Nyanza    It  was  founded  in 
1905  and  was  named  after  David  Livingstone,  tho 


lew      African  explorer     It  wan  the  capital  of  Northern   lizard,  reptile  of  the  suborder  Lacortiha  of  the  order 


Rhodesia  from  1911  to  1935  It  is  now  a  tourist 
center  and  the  site  of  the  Rhodes-Livingstone  Mu- 
seum, which  has  a  collection  of  native  crafts 


life     His  daughter  married  John  Jav     His  sc 
Henry  Brockholst  Livingston,  1757-1823,  b   N, 
York  nty,   grad    College  of  New  Jersey,    1774, 
served  m  the  American  Revolution  and  went  (1779) 

to  Spain  as  private  secretary  to  John  Jay    On  the     WWM,  „„._  „„  „  W.._1/1W,  „.  imi,v  ,.„.„„ 
return  journey  Livingston  was  captured  (1782)  by    Livingstone,  Fort,  post  of  the  Northwest  Mounted 
the  British  but  was  soon  released     After  he  was      Poilce,  W  Man  ,  near  Swan  River     It  was  from 
admitted  (1783)  to  tho  New  York  bar,  he  became      1875  to  1877  the  headquarters  for  tho  mounted 
an  ardent  Jeffersoman  and  wrote  a  number  of     pohce  and  the  capital  of  the  Northwest  Territories 
newspaper  articles  opposing  Ja>  s  Treaty    In  1802   Livingstone  College.  «ee  SALISBURY,  N  C 
ho  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  New  York  su-    Lmus  Andronicus  (ll'veusandrunl'kus),  fl  3d  cent 
in  1806  J 


its  founding  in  753  B  C  The  narrative  comes  to  an 
end  with  Drusus  (9  B  C  )  Of  tho  original  142 
books  of  the  work  (published  in  sections)  35  are 
extant  (Books  I-X,  XXI-XLV)  There  are  frag- 
ments of  some  others,  and  all  but  two  are  known 
through  epitomes  Livy  gathered  bis  material  from 
the  best  sources  at  his  command,  chose  what 
seemed  to  him  most  authentic  and  credible,  and 
presented  it  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  patnot  in  the 
form  of  annals  While  Livy's  accuracy  is  very 
questionable,  he  has  achieved  and  deserved  a  long 
popularity  because  of  his  imaginative  and  vivid 
depictions,  his  freedom  of  expression,  his  intense 
interest  in  his  work,  and  his  masterly  stylo  (devel- 
oped from  Cicero  and  with  a  poetic  strain) 

"     "  Mitorv,  Cornwall,  England     The 

.  S  of  the  Helford  is  sometimes 

called  the  Lizard,  and  its  southern  extremity  (the 
southernmost  point  of  Great  Britain)  Lizard  Point 
or  Lizard  Head  The  coast  has  colored  serpentine 
rocks,  small  coves  and  bays,  wave-hollowed  caves, 
islets  (e  g  ,  Asparagus  Island),  and  dangerous 


reefs 


&  are  two  lighthouses. 


other  i 


preme  court,  and  in  1806  Jefferson  appointed  him 
Associate  Justice  of  tho  U  S  Supreme  Court  He 
remained  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  for  17  j  ears 
See  E  B  Livingston,  The  Livingstons  of  Livingston 
Manor  (1910) 

Livingston,  Burton  Edward,  1875-1948,  American 
plant  physiologist,  b  Grand  Rapids,  Mich  ,  grad 
Umv  of  Michigan,  1898  He  invented  the  atmom- 
eter  (a  device  useful  m  physiological  and  ecological 

j  for  studying  and  controlling  re- 

cannectetTwith  the  U  S  Bureau  of  Soils  (1905-6), 
with  Carnegie  Institution  (1906-9),  and  with  Johns 
Hopkins  (1909-40),  as  professor  from  1909  and  di- 
rector of  the  laboratory  of  plant  physiology  from 
1913  He  wrote  R6le  of  Diffusion  and  Osmotic  Pres- 
sure in  Plants  (1903)  and  Distribution  of  Vegetation 
in  the  United  States  (with  Forrest  Shreve,  1921)  and 
edited  V  I  Palladin's  Plant  Physiology  (3d  Amer- 
ican ed  ,  1926) 

Livingston,  Edward:  see  LIVINGSTON,  family 
Livingston,   Henry   Brockholst:   see   LIVINGSTON, 
family. 


B  C  ,  Roman  poet,  a  Greek,  b  Tarenturn  (Taranto) 
He  was  taken  slave  at  the  fall  of  Tarentum  and  was 
freed  by  a  noble  of  the  Livian  gens,  hence  his  name 
He  then  became  a  teacher  and  an  actor  He  intro- 
duced Greek  literature  into  Rome,  translating  the 


Squamata,  most  abundant  m  warm  or  tropical 
regions  but  with  some  species  m  all  temperate 
areas  The  body  is  scaly,  there  are  four  limbs  in 
most  species,  eyelids  and  ear  openings  are  usually 
present,  and  the  tail  in  many  forms  is  easily  broken 
off  and  regenerated  Many  can  undergo  color 
changes  The  tongue  may  be  short  and  wide,  long 
and  forked,  or  highly  extensible  Most  species  ate 
insectivorous,  but  a  few  are  herbivoious  or  omniv- 
orous Some  lay  eggs,  others  bear  live  young. 
Lizards  range  in  size  from  a  length  of  a  few  inches 
to  the  8  to  12-foot  komodo  or  dragon  lizard  Fly- 
ing lizards  which  glide  from  tree  to  tree  are  found 
in  the  Malay  Archipelago  The  bizarre  frilled 


Odyssey  and  adapting  Greek  plays  which  he  first  f lizard  inhabits  N  Austiaha  See  also  CHAMELEON, 
produced  in  240  B  C  Although  his  few  extant  OILA  MONSTER,  GLASS  SNAKE,  HORNED  TOAD, 
fragments  show  no  signs  of  genius,  he  deserves  all  IGUANA  See  H  M  Smith,  Handbook  of  Lizards 
credit  as  tho  founder  of  the  Roman  comedy  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  (1946) 

Livonia  (llvo'neu),  region  and  former  Russian  prov-   Ljubljana   (lyoo'blyana),   Ger    Laibach    (ll'bakh), 
vmce,  comprising  present  ESTONIA  and  parts  of     city  (pop  120,944),  capital  of  Slovenia,  NW  Yugo- 

LATVIA  (Vidzeme  and  LATOALE)     It  borders  on  "     "  * 

the  Baltic  Sea  and  its  ai  ma,  the  Gulf  of  Riga  and 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  in  tho  west  and  the  north  and 
extends  E  to  Lake  Peipus  and  the  Narva  Livonia, 
also  known  as  Li  viand,  was  named  after  the  Livs,  a 
Finnic  tribe  which  inhabited  the  coast  when  in  tho 
13th  cent  the  Geran&n  Livonian  Knights  (see  sepa- 


slavia,  on  the  Sava  nver  It  is  a  trade  center  with 
vaned  industries  and  is  a  Roman  Catholic  archi- 
episcopal  see  Dating  from  Roman  times,  Laibach 
was  until  1918  the  capital  of  CARNIOLA,  a  part  of 
Austria  Its  university  was  founded  in  1919  For 
the  international  congress  held  here  in  1821,  see 

_, , ,_ ,,„       LAIBACH,  CONGRESS  or 

rate  article)  conquered  the  entire  region  now  com-  llama  (In'mu),  South  Amencan  domesticated  hoofed 
posing  Estonia  and  Latvia  The  knights,  in  union  mammal  of  the  CAMEL  family,  believed  to  be  a  de- 
with  the  Teutonic  Knights,  formed  a  strong  state  scendant  of  the  guanaco.  Smaller  than  the  carrel 
which  threatened  Lithuania  and  Novgorod  in  tho  and  lacking  a  hump,  it  somewhat  resembles  a  lar&e 
13th  and  14th  cent  They  reduced  the  native  sheep  In  color  it  may  be  brown,  white,  black,  or 
"" .  .  ..  , owlineinth 


-V1""4*  •        _  .       „       _      fc  T  population  to  servile  status     The  chief  cities—     piebald.  It  lives  in  herds  up  to  the  snow  line  in  the 

Livingston,   Peter   Van   Brugh:   see   LIVINGSTON,     among  them  RIGA,  TARTU,  and  TALLINN— were     Andes    Used  as  a  beast  of  burden  since  the  days 
family.  German  in  culture  and  were  dominated  by  tho     of  the  Incas,  it  is  also  valued  for  its  Bosh,  wool,  and 


Livingston,  Philip:  see  LIVINGSTON,  family 
Livingston,  Robert:  see  LIVINGSTON,  family. 
Livingston,  Robert  R.  (1718-75):  see  LIVINGSTON, 

Livingston,  Robert  R.  (1746-1813) :  see  LIVINGSTON, 
family. 


Hanseatic  League.  After  the  dissolution  (1561)  of  milk    If  it  is  too  heavily  loaded  it  refuses  to  move 

the  Livonian  Order,  Livonia  was  contested  by  Po-  Llandaff  (lan'd&O,  suburb,  Glamorganshire,  Wales, 

land,  Russia,  and  Sweden     COURLAND,  in  the  NW  of  Cardiff  and  on  the  Taff.    St.  Dubricius 

southwest,  became  a  duchy  under  Polish  suze-  founded  a  church  here  in  the  late  6th  or  early  7th 

rainty,  and  Latgale,  in  the  southeast,  became  part  cent.   The  present  cathedral,  the  oldest  parts  of 

of  Poland.  Vidseme,  in  the  center,  passed  first  to  which  date  from  1120,  was  restored  in  the  19th 


Cross  references  are  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  fctjr  to  procmnciatkra  f»tei  page  1. 


cent.  Parts  of  a  palace  built  by  Bishop  Urban 
remain.  There  is  a  Protestant  theological  college 
LUndttdno  (landtid'no,  -dld'no),  urban  district 
(1931  pop.  13,670;  1943  estimated  pop  16,000), 
Caernarvonshire,  Wales,  on  a  point  of  land  jutting 
into  the  Irish  Sea  It  is  connected  by  bridge  with 
Conway.  Llandudno  is  a  popular  seaside  resort 
with  a  mild  climate.  Great  Ormes  Head,  at  the 
west,  is  a  promontory  679  ft  high;  Little  Ormes 
Head  is  east  of  the  town. 

Llanelly  (lang'H,  -tVthle),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  38,416, 1947  estimated  pop  34,810),  Caermar- 
thenahire,  Wales,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Burry 
Great  quantities  of  coal  are  exported,  and  there 
are  important  tm-plate  works,  steelworks,  and 
copperworks 

Llangollen  (lan-gO'Hn,  -gO'thlm),  urban  district 
(pop.  2.937).  Denbighshire,  Wales,  in  the  Vale  of 
Llangollen  on  the  Dee  It  is  a  resort  of  fishermen 
and  a  headquarters  for  tourists  to  the  antiquities 
in  the  vicinity,  which  include  Dmas  Bran  or  Crow 
Castle,  Ehseg's  Pillar  (a  stone  monument  dating 
probably  from  the  9th  cent ),  and  Valle  Crucis 
Abbey  (1200)  The  partly  Norman  Church  of  8t 
Collen  and  a  14th-century  bridge  are  noteworthy 
Plas  Newydd,  near  the  town,  was  the  residence  of 
Lady  Eleanor  Butler  and  Sarah  Ponsonby,  the 
"Ladies  of  the  Vale"  or  "Ladies  of  Llangollen," 
eccentric  recluses 

Llano  (l&'no),  town  (pop  2,658),  co  seat  of  Llano 
co  ,  8  centra)  Texas,  on  the  Llano  river  and  NW  of 
Austin ,  me  1 901  The  rough  country  has  goat  and 
sheep  ranches  and  some  farms,  and  Llano  has  proc- 
essing plants  and  a  notable  granite-quarrying  in- 
dustry 

Llano  Estacado  (la'nd  eatOka'dO),  southerly  part  of 
the  Great  Plains  plateau,  E  N  Mex  and  W  Texas 
It  ends  in  the  south  with  the  Cap  Rock  escarp- 
ment, which  runs  from  near  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  Texas  Panhandle  almost  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  New  Mexico  The  high  northern  plains 
of  the  Panhandle,  with  their  center  at  Amaiillo, 
Texas,  are  usually  distinguished  from  the  some- 
what lower  South  Plains,  of  which  Lubbock,  Texas, 
is  the  center,  but  all  are  wind-swept  grasslands, 
formerly  used  for  cattle  ranching,  now  dotted  with 
dry-land  and  irrigated  farms  and  oil  and  gas 
fields.  The  plains  are  called  in  English  translation 
the  Staked  Plain  or  Staked  Plains 
llanos  (ya'nos),  Hpamsh  American  term  for  praines, 
specifically  those  of  the  Orinoco  basin  in  Venezuela 
and  part  of  E  Colombia  Shunned  by  man  before 
the  Spanish  came,  the  llanos  suppoit  little  wild  life 
except  ogrots,  whoso  plumes  once  were  a  valuable 
export  The  region  is  a  vast,  hot,  sparsely  populat- 
ed savanna  broken  by  low-hang  mesas,  scrub  forest, 
and  scatteied  palms  Elevation  above  sea  level 
nevei  lesehes  more  than  a  few  hundred  feet 
Plagues  of  insects,  often  deadh ,  make  human  and 
animal  life  almost  intolerable  During  the  dry 
season  (Nov  to  April)  the  land  is  sear,  the  grass 
brown,  buttle,  and  inedible,  during  the  rams  much 
of  the  area  is  inundated  Still,  until  the  recurrent 
revolutions  of  the  19th  cent  ,  the  llanos  supported 
several  million  head  of  cattle,  herded  by  the  hard- 
riding  tough  llanero,  nn  expert  horseman  com- 
parable to  the  QAUCHO  of  the  Aigentme  pampas 
The  LLANERO  has  played  an  important  lole  in 
Venezuelan  histoi  v  as  an  ardent  henchman  of  suc- 
cessive revolutionary  lamhUos  Today  the  cattle 
mdustiy  is  being  revived  and  agncultuie  en- 
couraged 

Llewellyn,  Richard  (loo? '1m),  1907-,  Anglo- Welsh 
novelist  and  film  writer,  whose  full  name  is  Rich- 
ard David  Vivian  Llewellyn  Lloyd  He  is  the 
author  of  How  Green  Wo*  My  Valley  (1939).  a 
story  of  life  in  the  8  Wales  mining  areas,  and  None 
but  thf  Lonely  Heart  ( 1 94.}) .  Both  no\  els  ha\  o  boon 
successfully  filmed  in  the  United  States  A  Few 
Flowers  for  Shiner  appeared  m  1950 
Llewelyn  ap  Gruffydd  (loWlIn  iip  groo'fTdh,  thl55?'- 
lln,  grt'fldh),  d  1282,  Welsh  prince,  grandson 
of  Lloweljii  ap  lorwerth  He  eaih  gained  the 
allegiance  of  minor  Welsh  princes  and  shortly 
acquired  in  North  Walon  authontv  as  wide  as  that 
of  his  grandfather  In  the  BVHONH'  WAU  he  was 
allied  with  Simon  do  MONTFOHT  against  llemy  III 
and  increased  his  power  Even  the  ennntv  of  the 
English  border  lords  and  Simon's  downfall  (1265) 
did  not  check  Llewelyn's  progress,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Montgomery  (1207)  hu  was  recognised  as  punce 
of  Wales — tho  first  official  use  of  the  title  On  the 
accession  of  EnwAitn  I  in  1272,  Llewelyn,  at  the 
height  of  his  prestige,  refused  homage  to  tho  Eng- 
lish king  In  the  English  invasion  of  1276  he  lost 
all  but  a  portion  of  North  Wales,  a  second  rebellion 
in  1282  brought  total  disaster  The  elegies  of 
Welsh  bards  express  the  nation's  grief  at  the  pass- 
ing of  this  last  fighter  for  Welsh  liberties  (scion  of 
one  of  the  oldest  ruling  families  of  Western  Europe) 
Tho  name  also  appears  as  Llewelyn  an  Gnffith 
Llewelyn  ap  lorwerth  (66r'wPrth)  (Llewelyn  the 
Great),  1173-1240,  Welsh  prince  He  first  proved 
his  capacity  by  wresting  North  Wales  fiom  his 
rivals  and  by  taking  (1199)  the  border  fortress 
Mold  from  the  English  His  friendship  with  JOHN 
of  England  (whose  illegitimate  daughter  Joan  was 
married  to  Llewelyn  in  1206)  was  strained  after 
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1208,  and  the  Welsh  prince  sided  with  Pope  Inno- 
cent III  against  John  and  was  a  powerful  ally  of  the 
English  barons  in  their  revolt  His  rights  and  those 
of  the  Welsh  were  recognized  in  the  MAONA  CART  A 
(1215)  Thereafter  as  overlord  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Lord  Rhys  (RHYS  AP  GBUFFYDD),  he  sot 
about  establishing  his  power  and  destroying  Nor- 
man castles  in  South  Wales  Under  HENRY  III  of 
England  he  was  a  magnate  of  tho  realm  until  1238, 
when  he  became  a  Cistercian  monk  and  loft  his 
ptincipality  to  his  sou  Dafydd  Llewelyn's  munif- 
icent patronage  of  the  bards  brought  a  renaissance 
of  Welsh  letters  He  was  an  able  soldier,  a  generous 
supporter  of  the  Church,  and,  above  all,  a  zealous 
fighter  for  national  unity 

Lloyd,  David,  <  1656-1731,  political  leader  m  colo- 
nial Pennsylvania,  b  Wales  Having  been  com- 
missioned attorney  general  of  Pennsylvania  by 
William  Penn,  Llovd  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in 
1686  He  later  became  a  member  of  tho  provincial 
assembly,  acting  as  its  speaker  and  serving  in  the 
provincial  council  on  several  occasions  After  1703 
Llovd  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  antipropne- 
tary  party  there,  championing  the  rights  of  the 
people  over  the  proprietaries  and  governors  and 
coming  into  constant  sharp  conflict  with  James 
LOGAN  He  served  as  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania 
from  1717  until  his  death 

Lloyd,  Henry  Demarest,  1847-1903,  American  re- 
former, b  New  York  city,  grad  Columbia,  1867 
He  was  on  tho  editorial  staff  of  tho  Chicago 
Tribune  from  1872  to  1885,  but  resigned  to  study 
social  problems  His  Wealth  and  Commonwealth 
(1894)  is  an  attack  on  monopolies,  based  especially 
upon  the  methods  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
He  traveled  widely,  writing  on  conditions  in  various 
countries  and  always  giving  support  to  tho  causes 
of  the  underprivileged  See  biography  by  C  A 
Lloyd  (1912). 

Lloyd  George,  David,  1st  Earl  Lloyd-George  of 
Dwyfor  (dot£'v6r),  1863-1945,  British  statesman 
In  1890  Llovd  George  was  oloctod  as  a  Liberal  to 
Parliament  by  the  Welsh  constituency  that  he  was 
to  represent  for  54  years  Ho  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  only  a  few  months  before  his  death  and 
never  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  After  his  election 
to  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  young  man  Llovd 
George  became  known  as  a  radical  and  an  anti- 
impenahst  He  bitterly  opposed  the  South  African 
Wai  In  1906  he  entered  Campbell-Banaerman's 
ministi  v  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in 
1908  he  was  raised  to  be  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
bv  Herbeit  Asquith  His  budget  of  1909-10,  pro- 
viding a  system  of  social  insurance  partly  financed 
by  land  and  income  taxes,  was  blocked  by  the 
House  of  Lords  The  Lords  were  forced  to  capitu- 
late, however,  when  Lloyd  George  and  the  Asquith 
ministry  took  the  issue  to  the  people  in  a  general 
election  (1910)  It  was  the  viitual  end  of  the  veto 
power  of  the  Lords  During  the  First  Woild  War, 
Lloyd  George  became  minister  of  munitions  (1915), 
then  minister  of  war  (on  tho  death  of  Lord  Kitch- 
ener, June,  191(>),  and  finally  (Doc  ,  1916),  prime 
minister  in  the  new  coalition  cabinet  His  war 
policy  was  bold  and  aggressive,  and  ho  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  unification  of  military  command 
under  Marshal  Koch,  although  Llovd  George  was 
often  at  odds  with  othei  Allied  military  leaders 
He  was  one  of  the  "Big  Fom"  statesmen  (with 
Georges  Clemenceau,  Vittono  Oilando  and  Wood- 
icw  Wilson)  at  the  Pans  Peace  Conference  (1919) 
There  was  much  dissatisfaction  with  his  handling 
of  the  Irish  question  (see  IRELAND)  and  the  Greco- 
Turkish  conflict  The  Conservatives  vvithdiew 
from  the  coalition,  and  his  ministry  foil  (1922) 
Llovd  George  continued  active  in  Parliament  and 
strongly  opposed  the  appeasement  policy  that  pie- 
ceded  tho  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War  See 
his  War  Memoirs  (6  voLs  .  193J-36,  2  vols  ,  1943), 
and  \fcmoirs  of  the  Peace  Conference  (2  v  ols  ,  1939) , 
biogiaphies  bv  John  Edwaids  (2  vols  ,  1929),  and 
Malcolm  Thomson  (1948) 

Lloydounster  (loid'mmstur),  town  (pop  in  Sask  , 
1,135.  in  Alta,G98)  on  tho  Alta -Sask  boundary 
WNW  of  Battleford,  Sask  ,  founded  1903  Farm- 
ing and  tanching  are  the  chief  activities  of  the  re- 
gion, which  has  oil  and  natural  gas  In  1930  the 
separate  municipalities  were  meiged 

Lloyd's,  London  insurance  underwriting  corporation 
of  some  300  individual  bvtuhcatofe.  Founded  in  the 
late  17th  cent  by  a  group  of  merchants,  ship- 
owners, and  insurance  brokers  at  the  coffeehouse  of 
Edward  Llovd,  the  association  is  now  international 
in  its  scope  It  is  pumaiily  concerned  with  the 
underwriting  of  marine  insurance,  but  issues  in- 
surance against  many  other  typos  of  risk,  except 
life  insurance  Lloyd's  List  is  published  daily  and 
contains  woi  Id-wide  shipping  reports  and  mercan- 
tile information  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping,  also 
affiliated  with  Lloyd's,  is  an  annual  publication 
containing  detailed  information,  such  as  age,  ton- 
nage, class,  construction,  of  the  vessels  of  all  na- 
tions, together  with  supplementary  data  about 
docks,  harbors,  and  port  facilities  Son  Charles 
Wright  and  C.  E  Fayle,  History  of  Lloyd's  (1928) , 
Ralph  Straus,  Lloyd's:  a  Historical  SUtch  (1037) 

LlullailUco  (Iyoolylya'k6),  extinct  volcano,  22,014 
ft  high,  on  the  border  of  Chile  and  Argentina  One 
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of  the  highest  peaks  in  the  Andea,  perpetually 
snowcapped,  it  overlooks  the  only  pass  N  oi 
UBPALLATA  PASS  for  rail  and  highway  traffic  be- 
tween Chile  and  Argentina 

Llywarch  Hen  (thl6'6t>arkh  hen'),  fl  late  6th  cent , 
Welsh  poet  The  poetry  attributed  to  him  con- 
forms more  to  the  popular  idea  of  Celtic  poetry 
than  does  that  of  other  bards  of  the  period,  being 
elegiac  rather  than  epic  It  is  characterized  by  an 
exquisite  simplicity  and  a  plaintive  melancholy 
reminiscent  of  the  Irish  keen 

Loa  (lo'a),  river,  c  270  mi  long,  N  Chile,  flowing  S 
from  the  Andes,  west  and  north  through  the  desert 
of  ATA<  AMA,  then  W  to  the  Pacific  Longest  of  the 
Chilean  rivers,  it  is  not  navigable,  but  affords  some 
water  supply  for  mining  communities 

loadstone   see  MAGNETITE 

loam,  soil  composed  of  clay,  sand,  and  silt  The 
particles  arc  of  many  sites  and  are  rather  evenly 
mixed  Loam  has  a  gritty  texture  but  is  plastic 
when  moist  Loams  are  valuable  for  many  general 
purposes,  since  they  are  more  retentive  of  moisture 
and  contain  more  nutriment  than  sandy  soil  Ac- 
cording to  tho  preponderance  of  their  ingredients 
loams  are  designated  as  sandy,  clay,  or  silt  loams 

Loammi  (loam'I)  (Hob  ,-not  my  people],  figurative 
name  of  Israel  before  reconciliation  with  God 
Hosea  1  9,10  Cf  AMMI 

loan,  anything  given  on  condition  of  its  return  or 
repayment  of  its  equivalent  A  loan  may  be  ac- 
knowledged by  a  bond,  a  piomwsory  note,  or  an 
IOU  Personal  loans  were  interest  free  m  ancient 
civilizations,  and  the  early  Christian  Church  for- 
bade the  taking  of  interest  In  feudal  European 
society,  loans  were  little  needed  by  the  great  mass 
of  relatively  self-sufficient  and  noncommercial 
peasants  and  serfs,  but  kings,  nobles,  and  ecclesi- 
astics were  heavy  borrowers  for  personal  expendi- 
tuies  Merchants  and  othei  townsmen,  especially 
the  Jews,  wore  the  moneylenders,  and  various  de- 
vices were  found  for  circumventing  the  prohibition 
of  usury  With  the  mo  of  a  commercial  society, 
icstrictions  on  the  taking  of  interest  were  grad- 
ually relaxed  Today,  banks  and  finance  com- 
panies make  most  loans,  usually  on  COLLATERAL 
such  as  fetoc  ks,  personal  effects,  and  mortgages  on 
land  and  other  propeitv,  or  on  assignments  of 
wages  CRE.DIT  UNIONS  have  attained  some  im- 
portance in  making  personal  loans  at  low  interest 
rates  Pawnbrokers  lend  money  on  the  security  of 
articles  left  in  their  shops 

Lotnda,  Angola    see  LU\NDA 

Lobachevsky,  Nikolai  Ivanovich  (njYkuir  eva'nu- 
vfch  labftchtf'sfti),  1793-1856,  Russian  mathe- 
matician A  pioneer  m  non-Euchdoan  geometry, 
he  ouginated  a  system  of  geometry  which  chal- 
lenged Euclid's  hfth  postulate  that  only  one  line 
parallel  to  a  given  lino  can  be  drawn  through  a 
fixed  point  Lobachovsky  first  announced  his  sys- 
tem in  1820,  ho  subsequently  wrote  several  exposi- 
tions of  it,  including  (fcomelncal  Researches  on  the 
Theory  of  ParaUds  (originally  pub  1840  in  Ger- 
man, Erig  trs  ,  1891,  1914),  and  a  statement  of  his 
<  ompleted  work,  Pangcometrie  (issued  1855  in  Rus- 
sian and  French)  A  graduate  of  the  Umv  of 
Kazan,  he  remained  there  as  teacher  (1812),  pro- 
fessor (181(1),  and  rector  (1827)  Despite  his  effi- 
cient and  devoted  service,  he  was  relieved  (1846) 
bv  the  government  of  hia  posts  of  professor  and 
rector 

lobbying,  practice  of  influencing  legislation  or  gov- 
ernment officials  by  agents  who  serve  special  in- 
terests Tho  presume  may  be  exerted  through 
data,  publicity,  threat  of  political  reprisals,  or 
pledges  of  support  In  the  United  States  lobbv  ing 
has  become  an  accepted  part  of  the  political  sys- 
tem, supplementing  geographical  representation  by 
functional  repiesentation  It  is  defended  as  a  neces- 
sary method  bv  which  voters  make  known  their 
approval  or  dislike  of  proposed  legislation  and  is 
attacked  for  its  real  or  potential  abuses  Large 
sums  of  money  have  been  spent  by  such  organized 
groups  as  coiporations,  railroads,  trade  associa- 
tions, labor  unions,  public  utilities,  and  farm  groups 
seeking  to  secuie  passage  of  legislation  favorable  to 
then  mtei  ostx,  and  these  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions lepresenting  business,  racial,  educational,  and 
public  welfare  interests  maintain  permanent  lob- 
bies in  Washington  and  in  state  capitals  There 
have  been  many  attempts  to  control  lobbying 
through  legislative  acts,  among  them  the  Regula- 
tion of  Lobbv  ing  Act  of  1 946,  roqun  ing  registration 
of  lobbyists,  w  ith  a  statement  of  their  purposes  and 
peiiodical  repoits  of  their  expenditures  See  K  G 
Crawford,  The  Pritsun  Boys  (1939),  V.  O  Kev, 
Politics,  Fartus,  and  Pleasure  Groups  (1942), 
Stuart  Chase,  Dunncrocy  Under  Pressure  (1945) 

Lobel  or  1'Obel,  Matthias  de  (du  IdbCT),  1538-1616, 
Flemish  botanist  and  physician.  He  lived  mainly 
m  England  and  was  botanist  and  physician  to 
James  I  He  attempted  a  classification  of  plants 
based  on  leaf  form  and  wrote  Stirptum  adversaria 
nova  (with  Pierre  Pena,  1570)  and  Plantarum  sen 
stirjnnm  hwtoria  (1576)  The  genus  Lobelia  is 
named  for  him 

lobelia  (lobo'lyu),  any  plant  of  the  genus  Lobelia, 
chiefly  annual  or  perennial  herbs  with  tubular 
flowers  split  on  the  upper  side.  North  American 
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species  include  the  beautiful  scarlet  cardinal  flower  ities,  to  hasten  the  propagation  of  the  Standards  set 
(Lobelia  cardinahs) ,  nearly  extet  ramated  as  a  wild  up  ui  Paris,  replaced  the  power  of  the  local  author- 
flower  but  still  in  cultivation  and  adopted  to  shady  ittes  not  by  giving  it  to  the  people  but  by  removing 
places,  the  great  or  blue  lobelia  (Lobelia  syphilitica) ,  it  from  local  levels  altogether,  the  provinces  were 


also  in  cultivation,  said  to  have  been  used  by  In 
dians  to  treat  syphilis  and  introduced  into  the  Old 
World  for  that  purpose  but  later  abandoned,  and 
the  Indian  tobacco  (Lobdin  inflata)  with  a  tobacco- 
like  odor,  once  a  popular  home  remedy,  now  a 
standard  medicament  considered  poisonous  in  quan- 
tity Introduced  lobelias  are  mostly  cultivated  as 
annual  garden  and  house  plants  These  have  flowers 
varying  in  color  but  predominantly  blue,  some- 
times double,  the  plants  are  compact,  trailing,  or 
eiect  in  form 

Lobengula*  see  MATABKIK 

Lobito  (lobC'tS,  lotivp'to),  town  (pop  c  17,000), 
Angola,  on  Lobito  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  It 
n  the  chief  port  of  the  colonv  and  (lie  terminus  of  a 
railroad  to  the  nch  copper-producing  area  of  Ka- 
tanga in  Belgian  Congo 

Lob  Nor  or  Lop  Nor  (both  lop 'nor'),  Mandarin 
T'ai-t'e-ma,  lake,  SE  Smkiang  prov  ,  China,  in  tho 
Tarim  uver  basin  The  lake  is  in  a  level  area,  and 
it  has  shifted  position  several  tunes 

Lobos  Islands  (16'bos)  or  Seal  Islands,  off  the  coast 
of  NW  Peru  They  are  valuable  for  their  deposits 
of  guano 

lobster,  marine  crustacean  with  five  pan  s  of  jointed 


abolished,  and  all  local  rights  were  wiped  out.  The 
nation  was  reorganised  from  the  top  down  with  the 
most  extensive  uniformity,  even  in  infinitesimal 
matters  (e  g  ,  painting  the  city  hall)  decisions  are 
taken  above  the  local  level  The  divisions  in  de- 
scending order  are  departments,  arrondiwaments, 
cantons,  and  communes ,  the  system  is  headed  by 
tho  minister  of  the  interior,  who  thus  has  a  control 
of  national  life  unparalleled  in  English-speaking 
countries  The  schools  and  courts  are  under  other 
ministries  The  system  was  imitated  all  over  Eu- 
rope, including  the  Communist  states.  In  the 
French  system  there  are  locally  elected  councils 
(called  Soviets  in  Communist  states),  but  they  have 
no  power  In  France  there  was  opposition  from  the 
start  (naturally  crushed  as  being  counterrevolu- 
tionary) ,  m  the  20th  cent  ,  bureaucratic  control  of 
local  government  has  been  increasingly  attacked  as 
inefficient  The  occupation  authorities  in  Western 
Germany  and  in  Japan  after  the  Second  World  War 
prescribed  increased  local  self-government  as  a 
requisite  step  to  develop  in  the  people  a  sense  of 
democracy  See  William  Anderson,  ed  ,  Local  Gov- 
ernment in  Europe  (1939),  It  H  Wells,  American 
Local  Government  (1939) 


legs,  the  first  pair  bearing  large  pin cei  like  claws  of  local  option   see  LIQUOR  LAW«  and  PROHIBITION 
unequal  size     The  exoskeleton,  which  covers  the    Locarno  (lokar'nO),  town  (pop   0,760),  Ticmo  can- 


body  and  appendages,  is  usually  greenish  brown 
When  cooked  it  turns  bright  red  Large  numbers 
are  taken  for  food  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  North 
America  and  Europe  Lobsteia  crawl  bmklv  over 
the  ocean  bottom  and  swim  backwards  with  great 
speed  by  movements  of  the  tail  and  abdomen,  but 
locomotion  on  land  is  difficult  They  eat  living  and 


ton,  Switzerland,  on  Lago  Maggiorc  Taken  from 
Milan  by  the  SWIMS  cantons  (1512),  it  was  includ- 
ed (1803)  in  Ticmo  canton  In  1925  tho  Locarno 
Pact  was  signed  in  the  palace  of  justice  There  is 
a  small  jewelry  industry  The  beautv  of  the  region 
attracts  tourists,  who  far  outnumber  the  perma- 
nent population 


dead  animal  food     The  eggs  are  fastened  to  the    Locarno  Pact,  1925,  series  of  treaties  concluded  at  a 


swimmereta  of  the  female  for  10  months  or  more 
until  they  hatch  While  carrying  the  eggn  the  fe- 
male is  called  a  "berried"  lobnter  In  America  tho 
common  lobster  is  Homarm  amencanus  It  is 
found  along  the  coast  from  Labiador  to  North 
Carolina,  but  is  rare  in  the  sou  them  part  of  its 
range  The  chief  fisheries  in  the  United  States  are 
in  Maine  and  Massachusetts  Laws  regulating  lob- 
ster fishing  do  not  \  et  provide  adequate  protection 


conference  held  at  Locarno,  Switzerland,  bv  repre- 
sentatives of  England,  trance,  Germany,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland  It  was  for 
the  first  tune  since  the  First  World  War  that  Goi- 
many  met  the  other  powers  on  an  equal  footing 
Under  the  leadership  of  Aristide  BRUNO,  Gustav 
STRESEMANN,  and  Austen  CHAMBFRLAIN,  a  series  of 
treaties  of  mutual  guarantee  and  arbitration  were 
signed  In  the  majoi  treaty  the  powers  mdividu- 


Hatchenes  are  established  at  Boothbay  Harbor,      ally  and  collectively  guaranteed  the  common  bound-      pi 
Maine,  and  at  a  few  other  places  on  tho  coast       anes  of  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany   aa  fixed      Li 


Maine,  and  at  a  few  other  places  on  tho  coast 
Lobsters  are  caught  in  traps  or  "pots"  made  of 
wooden  slats,  with  an  entrance  through  a  mesh 
cone  which  prevents  the  animal's  escape  The 
European  lobster  of  the  genus,  Homarm  is  similar 
to  the  Amencan  species  The  spiny  or  rock  lobsters 
are  sea  cravfish  of  the  genus  Pahnurus,  found 
chiefly  in  tho  warmer  seas  of  both  hemispheres 
The  flesh  is  much  like  that  of  the  true  lobsters 
local  government,  political  administration  of  the 
concerns  of  the  smallest  groups  of  utisens  In 
Western  European  culture  and  its  variations  (e  g  , 
in  Japan,  in  Communist  states)  an  important  dis- 
tinction in  methods  is  found  between  urban  and 
rural  government,  natuial  because  m  cities  there 


anes  of  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany  aa  fixed 
bv  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  of  1919  Germany. 
Belgium,  and  France  agreed  not  to  resort  to  aggres- 
sive war  against  each  other,  and  Germany,  agree- 
ing to  demilitarize  a  stnp  of  the  RHINE  LAND,  was 
guaranteed  enti  v  into  the  League  of  Nations  Tho 
treaties,  which  promised  to  become  the  foundation 
of  European  security,  were  hailed  as  ushering  in 
an  era  of  peace  A  serious  flaw  m  the  pact  was  tho 
absence  of  a  guarantee  of  the  eastern  frontiers  of 
(iermanv,  the  result  of  this  weakness  was  the  con- 
clusion of  mutual  defense  pacts  between  France 
and  Poland  and  France  and  Chechoslovakia  against 
possible  German  aggiesaion,  and  the  refusal  of 
France  to  disarm 


are  many  more  matters  to  bo  regulated  Hence  in  locative  (16k'-)  [Latin, -for  placing],  in  the  gram- 
the  United  States  (apart  from  the  unique  New  Eng-  mar  of  certain  languages  (e  g  ,  Sanskrit),  C-ABE  re- 
land  TOWN)  the  territory  is  usually  unincorporated  ferntig  to  location  Nouns  in  this  case  are  often 
if  it  is  not  thickly  populated,  urban  areas  have  translatable  into  English  phrases  beginning  with 
limits  and  governments  established  (incorporated,  at,  in,  or  on 

<  bartered,  organized)  bv  state  action     The  OITY  is  Loch  (lokh,  lok)     For  name-*  of  Scottish  lakes  and 

the  norm  of  incorporated  government,  but  some  inlets  beginning  thus,  see  second  part  of  name, 

states  differentiate  smaller  municipalities,  e  g  ,  as  eg,  for  Loch  Awe,  see  AWK,  LOCH    See  also  LAKE 

boroughs  or  villages  (see  OITY  OOVFRNMFNT)     In-  Lochaber  (lokha'bur,  -a'bur),  mountainous  district, 

corporated  governments  have  freedom  for  wide  Inverness-shire,  Scotland,  E  of  Lochs  Leven  and 

purposes,  as  borrowing  money,  taxing,  maintaining  Lumhe  Glen,  moor,  mountain,  and  water  are  cele- 

order,  controlling  utilities,  and  keeping  up  schools  brated  m  Allan  Ramsay's  "Lochaber  No  More" 

Rural  areas  m  most  of  the  United  States  are  de-  (as  a  song  sometimes  titled  Farewell  to  Lochaber) 

pendent  on  COUNTY  government  for  law  and  order,  Loches   (16sh),   town    (pop    4,102),   Indre-et-Loire 

but  a  group  of  citizens  will  often  have  an  mcorpora-  dept ,  NW  central  France,  in  Tourame,  on  the  In- 

tion  for  one  specific  function,  at  operating  schools,  dre    In  its  castle  (15th-16th  cent )  is  the  tomb  of 

this  is  a  school  district,  and  there  may  bo  other  Agnes  Sorel    The  dungeon  was  first  used  as  a  state 

applications  of  the  system,  as  in  power  or  water  prison  by  Louis  XI     Loches  was  the  birthplace  of 

districts    The  English-speaking  nations  have  aim-  Alfred  de  Vigny 

ilar  political   forms,   and  they  share  with  some  Lochgilphead    (I&khgTlp'hftd),    burgh    (pop     974), 

others  (e  g  ,  Switzerland,  Iceland,  and  nations  of  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Gilp,  a 

Scandinavia)  the  concept  of  local  government  an  small  arm  of  Loch  Fyne    The  Cnnan  Canal  (9  mi 

handled  best  when  left  m  local  hands  and  the  belief  long)  was  cut  from  here  to  the  Sound  of  Jura  in 

that  local  freedom  and  welt-government  are  a  pop-  1801,  to  avoid  the  75-mile  voyage  around  the  Mull 

ular  right    Hence,  whenever  a  function  of  govern-  of    Kintyre 

raent  is  taken  out  of  local  hands,  it  is  explained  in  Lochiel,  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of:  see  CAMERON,  SIR 

these  countries  on  the  grounds  of  efficiency    In  EWEN 

England  a  series  of  reforms  (especially  m  1836,  Lochiel,  the  Gentle:  see  CAMKRON,  DONA i,» 

1882,  1888,  and  1926)  has  regularised  local  govern-  Lochner,  Stephan  (nhte'fftn  l&kh'nur),  d  1451,  Ger- 

ment  The  normal  incorporated  municipality  (bor-  man  religious  painter,  chief  representative  of  the 
ough)  has  a  mayor  and  a  council  of  aldermen 


London  has  special  features  A  borough  may  be 
exempted  from  county  jurisdiction;  it  is  then  a 
county  borough  A  parliamentary  borough  is  sim- 
ply a  district  represented  in  Parliament.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  the  term  city  13  a  historic  title  of 
honor  conveying  nothing  about  the  government 
In  other  than  the  English-speaking  countries  and 
those  following  their  system  the  rule  is  centraliza- 
tion The  classic  and  typical  case  is  France  as  re- 


school  of  Cologne,  known  also  as  Meutter  Stephan 
His  earliest  known  work  is  a  Last  Judgment  Hw 
masterpiece  is  the  altarpieoe  called  the  Dombild  in 
the  Cologne  cathedral.  The  central  panel  repre- 
sents an  Adoration  of  the  Kings;  the  wings,  St 
Ursula  and  St.  Gtreon  Other  works  include  Vir- 
gin with  the  Violets,  Prtientation  at  the  Temple,  and 
Madonna  of  the  Rote  Buth  Lochner's  fine,  bril- 
liant color  and  tender  sentiment  have  made  him 
one  of  the  best-loved  German  primitives. 


organized  m  the  French  Revolution  and  by  Na-  Lochy,  Loch  (16kh  Wkh«),  lake,  Inverness-shire, 

poleon    Until  that  period  local  government  had  Scotland  It  is  part  of  the  CAUSDONIAN  CAWAL. 

remained,  as  m  England,  in  the  hands  of  the  local  lock,  air:  see  AIH  LOCK. 

gentry  and  freeholders   The  Revolutionary  author-  lock,  canal,  enclosed  stretch  of  water  with  a  gate  at 


each  end,  used  for  raising  or  lowering  a  vessel  from 
one  water  level  to  another.  Looks  are  used  m 
rivers  and  canals  where  the  water  course  is  not 
level  and  at  the  entrance  to  docks.  The  procedure 
of  passing  to  a  higher  level  starts  with  the  lowering 
of  the  water  in  the  lock  until  it  is  on  a  level  with 
the  floating  vessel.  Then  the  gate  is  opened,  tho 
ship  moves  within  the  lock,  ana  the  gate  is  closed 
Water  is  then  allowed  to  enter  the  lock  from  tho 
higher  level  until  the  water  in  the  two  is  at  the 
same  level.  The  gate  at  the  higher  end  is  then 
opened  and  the  ship  passes  to  the  higher  level 
The  procedure  is  reversed  when  the  vessel  is  pro- 
ceeding from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level  Floating 
or  rolling  caissons  are  used  to  elose  the  lock  en- 
trance. Most  modern  locks  are  equipped  with  an 
intermediate  pair  of  gates,  which  makes  it  possible 
to  use  only  part  of  the  lock  for  small  ships  The 
water  pours  into  the  locks  from  culverts  in  the 
masonry  structure  of  the  lock  wall  The  influx  of 
water  is  controlled  by  sluice  gates  Locks  were  for 
many  years  made  of  wood,  but  more  recently  steel 
has  been  used.  The  gates  swing  on  heelpoets  at  tho 
Hides  of  the  looks  and  meet  at  tho  center  of  the 
entrance  They  are  constructed  in  such  a  way 
that  when  closed  they  f oi  m  an  arch  with  the  con- 
vex side  towards  the  pressure  of  the  water  The 
gates  are  opened  and  closed  by  either  hydraulic  oi 
ele<trical  power  Modern  canal  looks  are  able  to 
lift  ships  up  to  40  ft.  Among  the  well-known  canal 
locks  are  those  of  the  PANAMA  CANAL  and  those 
in  the  canal  at  Ijmuiden,  Netherlands 
lock  and  key.  A  lock  usually  consists  of  a  sliding, 
pivoted,  or  rotary  bolt  guarded  by  an  obstacle 
either  fixed  (warded)  or  movable  (tumbler)  and 
controlled  bv  a  key  having  a  shutik  winch  is  flat 
or  m  the  form  of  a  pipe  or  a  pin  The  lock  ami 
key  were  known  to  the  Egyptians  and  other  an- 
cient peoples  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  a 
celebrated  passage  is  Mat  16  19,  the  bestowal  of 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  Peter 
Until  the  19th  cent  locks  and  keys  were  usually 
massive  and  ornate,  modern  ones  tend  to  be  utili- 
tarian Warded  locks  were  known  to  the  Etrus- 
cans, and  the  combination  lock,  opened  by  dialing 
a  sequence  of  letters  or  numbers,  was  used  in  tho 
17th  cent  ,  but  most  early  locks  were  of  the  pin- 
tumbler  type  The  modern  door  lock  is  a  compact 
tin-tumbler  cylinder  lock  of  the  type  developed  b\ 
^.inus  Yale  Tho  warded  lock,  the  simplest  and 
least  secure,  is  used  for  most  padlocks  The  level 
tumbler,  probably  originated  in  China,  is  often 
used  for  safe-deposit  boxes  The  time  lock,  sug- 
gested in  1831  but  first  successfully  used  c  1876, 
has  a  clock  mechanism  set  to  prevent  opening  un- 
til a  time  previously  ixed  The  key  symbolizes 
authority  in  religion  and  ait,  the  coat  of  anna  of 
the  Holy  See  bears  two  keyn  crossed 
Locke,  David  Ross  see  NASBY,  PETROI  BUM  V 
Locke,  John  (16k),  1632-1704,  English  philosopher, 
founder  of  British  empiricism  Educated  at  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford,  ho  became  a  lecturer 
there  (16bO)  in  Greek,  ihetoric,  and  philosophy 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  interested  in  the  new 
science  and  in  medicine,  which  he  briefly  prac- 
ticed In  1667  he  left  Oxford  foi  emplovment  by 
the  1st  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  with  whom  he  was 
associated  for  many  years  He  was  conversant 
with  public  affairs  and  was  in  frequent  contact 
with  nongonial  thinkers,  as  a  result  of  whoso  stimu- 
lation he  came  to  set  down  his  own  ideas  In  1675 
when  Shaftesbury  fell  from  power,  Locke  left  Eng- 
land for  France,  where  he  met  leaders  in  science 
and  philosophy.  Returning  to  England  in  1679,  he 
retired  soon  to  Oxford,  where  he  staved  quietly 
until,  suspected  of  radicalism  bv  the  government, 
he  went  to  Holland  and  remained  there  several 
vears  (1683-89)  In  Holland  he  completed  the 
famous  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding 
(1690),  which  was  published  m  complete  form 
after  his  return  to  England  at  tho  accession  of 
William  of  Orange  (William  III)  to  tho  English 
throne  In  later  life  he  held  various  minor  offices 
and  acted  us  an  occasional  state  adviser  His 
fame  increased,  and  he  became  known  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent  an  the  leading  philosopher  of 
freedom  His  main  works  included,  in  addition  to 
the  famous  Essay,  his  Letters  on  Toleration,  which 
appeared  from  time  to  time;  Some  Thought*  con- 
cerning Education  (1693),  and  The  Reasonableness 
of  Christianity  ( 1 695) .  Locke  made  important  con- 
tributions to  philosophy  in  almost  every  field,  but 
his  greatness  is  chiefly  a  function  of  his  method 
He  invariably  stressed  the  necessity  of  tolerating 
opposite  opinion  and  maintained  that  each  man 
can,  with  honesty  and  reason,  see  truth  in  differ- 
ing aspect  His  system  was  practical  and  was 
anchored  in  human  experience  He  thought  in 
concrete  details  and  seemed  distrustful  of  meta- 
physical speculation.  This  resulted  in  an  occa- 
sional inconsistency  and  a  lack  of  coherence  which 
did  not  appear  to  bother  Locke  In  psychology 
he  held  that  matter  harbored  primary  and  second- 
ary qualities,  the  primary  giving  the  stuff  of 
science,  the  secondary  being  the  source  of  men's 
perceptions  A  nominalist,  he  denied  any  inde- 
pendent existence  to  abstractions.  The  mind  of 
each  person  at  birth  to  a  Wank  sl&te, « tabula  rasa, 


CroM  r«fw«c«*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS,  tte  kty  to  prtmtradttfc*  fitttt  p*fr  1. 


on  which  hia  personal  experiences  inscribe  them- 
selves. With  these  experiences,  and  only  with 
those,  he  may  reason,  Locke's  theory  of  the  proc- 
ess of  reasoning  forecast  associationist  doctrines 
In  ethics  Locke  maintained  that  happiness  and 
pleasure  are  the  pursuit  of  all  people  In  the  long 
run  the  private  happiness  and  the  general  good 
coincide,  and  therefore  prudence  and  attention  to 
the  long  run  are  virtuous  Locke  held  that  even- 
tual reward  and  punishment  in  the  afterlife  are 
balancing  factors  rendering  inadequate  any  pleas- 
ure or  happiness  calculus  of  the  moment.  Passions 
must  be  controlled  through  piety  He  urged  in 
hiH  Letters  on  Toleration  that  there  should  be  an 
established  church  with  the  broadest  possible  tol- 
eration Only  atheism  and  Catholicism  should  be 
legislated  against  as  inimical  to  religion  and  the 
state  Locke  is  most  renowned  for  his  political 
theory  Contradicting  Thomas  Hobbes,  Locke  be- 
lieved the  original  state  of  nature  was  happy  and 
ehaiaoteriaed  by  reason  and  tolerance  In  that 
state  all  men  were  equal  and  independent,  and  none 
had  a  right  to  harm  another  in  his  "life,  health, 
liberty,  or  possessions  "  The  Htate  was  formed  by 
social  contract  because  in  the  state  of  nature  each 
was  his  own  judge,  and  there  wan  no  protection 
against  those  who  lived  outside  the  law  of  nature 
The  state  should  be  guided  bv  natural  law  Rights 
of  property  are  very  important,  for  each  man  has 
a  right  to  the  product  of  lus  labor.  Locke  forecast 
the  labor  theory  of  value  The  policy  of  checks 
and  balances  as  followed  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  set  down  bv  Locke,  as  was  the 
doctrine  that  revolution  in  some  circumstances  is 
not  only  a  right  but  an  obligation.  He  wrote  a 
model  constitution,  never  put  into  effect,  for  the 
colony  that  later  became  Noith  and  South  Caro- 
lina His  influence  on  philosophy  and  political 
theory  is  incalculable  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  the 
other  empiricists  were  directly  influenced  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau  show  the  impact  of  his  ideas,  and 
the  theorists  of  the  American  Revolution  drew 
heavily  upon  his  politics  See  S  P  Lamprecht, 
The  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  of  John  Locke 
(1918),  H  J  Laski,  Political  Thought  in  England 
from  Locke  to  Bentham  (1920) 

Lockeport  (I6k'p6rt),  town  (pop  1,084),  SW  N  S  , 
SW  of  Liverpool  and  on  the  coast  It  is  a  herring 
fishing  center 

Locker-Lampson,  Frederick,  1321-05,  English  au- 
thor He  IH  remembered  for  his  light  verse  in  Lon- 
don Lyncs  (1857)  and  other  volumes  My  Confi- 
dences (1896),  memoirs,  was  edited  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Augustine  Birrell,  who  also  wrote,  his  biog- 
niphy  (1920) 

Lockhart,  John  Gibson,  1794-1854,  Scottish  lawyer 
and  literary  critic,  son-in-law  and  biographer  of 
Scott  Educated  at  the  Umv  of  Glasgow  and  at 
Oxford,  he  was  a  classical  scholar  and  a  student  of 
Spanish  and  other  modern  languages  He  contrib- 
uted to  Blackwood's  Magazine  and  was  editor  of 
and  contributor  to  the  Quarterly  Review  (1825-63) 
Among  his  works  are  a  volume  of  ballads  from  the 
Spanish,  several  novels,  a  biography  of  Burns 
(1828),  and  a  history  of  Napoleon  (1829),  but  his 
fame  rests  on  his  Memoirs  of  tht  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Scvtt  (7  vols  ,  1837-38),  generally  ranked  among 
English  biographies  as  second  only  to  Bos  well's 
Johnson  See  biographies  of  Lockhai  t  by  Andrew 
Lang  (1897)  and  Gilbert  Macbeth  (1935) 

Lockhart,  city  (pop  5,018),  co.  seat  of  Caldwell  co  , 
S  central  Texas,  SSE  of  Austin,  founded  1848,  ino 
1870.  In  a  region  of  cotton  and  dairy  farms,  the 
city  has  a  mattress  factory  and  other  small  indus- 
t  ries  There  are  oil  fields  near  by  Lockhart  State 
Park,  to  the  northeast,  encloses  the  battlefield  of 
Plum  Creek,  where  Texans  defeated  the  Comanche 
m  1840 

Lock  Haven,  industrial  city  (pop,  10,810),  co  seat  of 
Clinton  co  ,  N  Pa.,  at  the  junction  of  Bald  Eagle 
Creek  and  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
SW  of  Williamsport,  settled  1769,  me  as  a  borough 
1840,  a*  a  city  1870  Its  manufactures  include  air- 
planes, brick,  chemicals,  furniture,  and  metal  prod- 
ucts It  has  a  state  teachers  college 

lockjaw:  see  TETANUS 

LockUnd,  city  (pop  5,601),  8W  Ohio,  near  Cincin- 
nati Aircraft,  chemicals,  and  rook-wool  insulation 
are  among  its  products 

Lockney,  town  (pop  1,231),  NW  Texas,  NNE  of 
Lubbock,  in  a  gram  area  on  the  Llano  Estacado, 
settled  1894,  me  1907 

lockout,  dismissal  and  prevention  of  reemployment, 
adopted  by  employers  to  resist  labor  demands  or 
to  break  a  strike  by  importing  new  workers.  Em- 
ployers sometimes  accomplish  the  same  purpose 
without  stopping  production  by  discharging  indi- 
vidual labor  leaders.  Lockouts  have  generally  been 
regarded  as  legal  by  the  courts,  although  in  some 
cases  they  have  been  held  unlawful  if  in  violation 
of  the  terms  of  a  joint  agreement  See  E.  3.  Oakes, 
Orgnniud  Labor  and  Induttnal  Conflict  (1927), 
Florence  Peterson,  Strike  in  the  United  State,, 
1 880-1 996  (1938). 

Lockport.  1  City  (pop.  3,475),  NE  111,  8W  of 

Chicago  and  near  Jolwt;  W         ' — 

Her*  are  the  locks  of  the  old 
Canal  and  of  tb*  modern 


\,  1837,  inc.  1853. 
s  and  Michigan 
9  Sanitary  and 
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Ship  Canal,  which  connects  at  Lockport  with  the 
Des  Plaines  rrver  and  M  a  link  on  the  Great  Lakes 
to  Gulf  waterway  2  Industrial  city  (pop  24,379), 
co  seat  of  Niagara  oo  ,  W  N.Y  ,  on  the  Barge  Ca- 
nal and  NE  of  Buffalo;  settled  1816,  inc  as  a  vil- 
lage 1829.  as  a  city  1865  It  was  built  around  a 
series  of  locks  on  the  old  Erie  canal  Steel  and 
paper  products  are  made 

Lpckwood,  Belva  Ann  Bennett,  1830-1917,  Amer- 
ican lawyer  and  reformer,  born  on  a  farm  near 
Lockport,  N  Y.  She  was  the  first  woman  admitted 
to  practice  before  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  Early 
widowed,  she  taught  school  to  (support  herself  and 
her  child  until  she  went  to  Washington,  D  C , 
where  she  married  (1808)  Dr  Ezekiel  Lockwood, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1873 
Finding  that  women  could  not  practice  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  she  worked  to  secure  passage 
(1879)  of  the  law  to  permit  this  She  wrote  and 
lectured  for  peace,  temperance,  disarmament,  and 
woman  suffrage  and  was  influential  m  securing 
equal  pay  for  women  in  Federal  employment  In 
1884  and  again  in  1888  she  was  the  Equal  Rights 
party'H  candidate  for  President  She  represented 
the  United  States  at  the  Geneva  Congress  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  (1896) 

Lockwood,  James  Booth,  1852-84,  American  arctic 
explorer,  b  Annapolis,  Md  In  1873  he  was  com- 
missioned second  lieutenant  in  the  U  S  army  In 
1881  Lockwood  joined  the  arctic  expedition  of 
Adolphus  W  Greely,  in  the  course  of  which  he  per- 
formed two  noteworthy  feats — he  led  a  sledging 
party  to  Alary  Murray  Island,  off  N  Greenland, 
thus  achieving  a  record  for  the  most  northerly 
point  reached  up  to  that  time  (lat  8J°24'  N,  a<- 
cordmg  to  his  calculations),  and  later  (1883)  he 
crossed  Grant  Land  on  Ellesmere  Island  to  the 
went  shore  He  died  at  Cape  Sabme,  as  did  other 
members  of  the  ill-fated  Greely  expedition 

Lockyer,  Sir  Joseph  Norman  (lok'ytir),  1836-1920, 
English  astronomer,  educated  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  One  of  the  first  to  make  spectroscopic 
examination  of  the  sun  and  stars,  he  devised  (1868), 
independently  of  P  J  C  Janssen,  a  method  of  ob- 
serving solar  prominences  with  the  spectros*  ope  in 
daylight  In  the  same  year  he  identified  the  ele- 
ment helium  in  the  sun  and  applied  the  name 
chromosphere  to  the  layer  or  envelope  of  gas 
around  the  sun  He  was  elected  to  fellowship  in  the 
Roval  Society  (1869)  and  served  as  professor  of 
astronomical  physics  of  the  newl\  founded  Royal 
College  of  Science  and  director  of  the  Solar  Ph\  sics 
Observatory  (1890-1913)  Between  1870  and  1905 
he  headed  eight  government  expeditions  to  observe 
total  eclipses  of  the  sun  In  1897  he  was  knighted 
His  works  include  Studies  in  Spectrum  Analysis 
(1872),  Contributions  to  Solar  Physics  (1874).  The 
Chemistry  of  the  Sun  (1887),  and  Recent  and  Coming 
Eclipses  (1897)  His  son  William  James  Stewart 
Lockyer,  1858-1936,  also  an  astronomer,  studied  at 
Cambridge  and  at  the  Umv  of  Gottingen  He  was 
director  (1920-36)  of  the  Norman  Lockyer  Ob- 
servatory in  Sidmouth,  Devonshire 

Locle,  Le  (Iu  16'klu),  town  (pop  11,336),  Neuchatel 
canton,  Switzerland  It  has  a  very  old  watch- 
making industry 

Locofocos  (lo'kofo'koz),  name  given  in  derision 
to  the  members  of  a  faction  that  split  off  from  the 
Democratic  party  in  New  York  There  were  in 
1835  many  radical  Democrats  who  were  anxious 
for  reforms  and  were  bitterly  hostile  to  the  privi- 
leged classes  that  hod  the  control  of  Tammany  in 
New  York  uty  The  chief  grievame  was  against 
the  bankers  and  banking  The  working  classes 
were  discontented  with  the  failure  of  the  New  York 
politicians  to  give  them  aid  and  to  reform  the  gov- 
ernment At  a  Tammany  Hall  meeting  held  in  the 
Wigwam  on  Oct.  29,  1835,  to  ratify  the  Tammany 
noinuiations,  the  revolt  got  under  way  The  anti- 
bank  men  voted  down  the  chairman  selected  by  the 
organization  and  were  gaming  a  victory  over  their 
opponents,  before  the  meeting  could  be  reorgan- 
ized, the  gas  was  turned  off  and  the  hall  plunged  in 
darkness  The  reformers,  however,  continued  their 
work  by  the  light  of  candies  and  of  mate  hos  It 
was  from  the  name  of  the  "locofoco"  matches  that 
the  party  name  came.  The  new  group  drifted  into 
calling  itself  a  new  party,  the  Friends  of  Equal 
Rights  or  the  Equal  Rights  party  Theirs  was  a 
leveling  program,  vague  in  details  but  fervid  in 
feeling  They  opposed  monopolies  and  corpora- 
tions and  stood  for  pure  democracy.  A  Working- 
man's  party  united  with  them  in  this  opposition  to 
privilege,  and  for  several  years  the  group  had  a 
very  disturbing  and  vitalizing  influence  on  the 
regular  parties.  They  nominated  a  candidate  for 
mayor  of  New  York  city  m  1 836  and  ui  September 
of  that  year  held  a  state  convention  But  with  the 
adoption  of  the  more  or  less  radical  ideas  by  the 
Van  Buren  Democrats  in  1837,  the  Equal  Rights 
men  were  left  without  a  platform  and  were  reab- 
sorbed  into  the  Democratic  party  For  years  after- 
ward the  name  Looofoco  survived  as  an  epithet 
hurled  by  the  Whigs  at  the  Democrats. 

locomotive,  a  RAILROAD  engine.  Richard  TRBVI- 
THICK  built  and  operated  (1803-4)  a  steam  engine 
for  hauliug  ears  on  a  track  in  Wales.  George 

STEPHENBON  built  hia  first  locomotive,  the  Blucher, 


LOCOWBED 

in  1814,  and  in  1829  he  demonstrated  with  hi* 
famous  Rocket  the  practicability  of  the  steam  en- 
gine for  locomotion  His  engine  had  four  wheels 
(one  pair  being  drivers)  and  a  boiler  6  ft  long, 
working  at  a  pressure  of  50  lb  The  locomotive, 
when  running  light,  attained  29  mi  per  hour.  The 
first  locomotive  in  the  United  States  was  designed 
and  tested  on  a  private  track  by  John  Stevens  in 
1826  The  English-built  Stourbridge  Lion,  imported 
c  1829,  was  not  a  commercial  success,  the  engine 
being  too  heavy  for  the  American  track  The  Tom 
Thumb  (1830),  built  by  Peter  Cooper  for  the  BALTI- 
MORE &  OHIO  RAILROAD,  was  the  first  practical 
American-built  locomotive  Matthias  Baldwin's 
first  engine,  Old  Ironsides,  built  m  1832,  long  re- 
mained in  operation  In  1832  J.  B.  Jervis  built  the 
first  locomotive  with  a  swivel  truck  at  the  forward 
end,  giving  freedom  of  action  which  permits  a  loco- 
motive to  pass  more  safely  around  corners.  The 
modern  reciprocating  steam  locomotive  is  a  self- 
contained  power  unit  consulting  essentially  of  a 
STEAM  ENGINE  and  a  BOILER  (of  the  horizontal  fire* 
tube  typo)  with  fuel  and  water  supply  Super- 
heated steam,  controlled  by  a  throttle,  is  admitted 
to  the  cylinders  by  a  suitable  valve  arrangement, 
the  pressure  on  the  pistons  being  transmitted 
through  the  mam  rod  to  the  driving  wheels  Tho 
driving  wheels,  which  vary  in  number,  are  con- 
nected by  side  rods  The  exhaust  steam  from  the 
cylinders  is  allowed  to  pass  up  through  the  smoke* 
stack,  inducing  a  draft  through  the  firebox  which 
hastens  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  Early  loco- 
motives used  wood  for  fuel,  modern  engines  gen- 
erally use  coal  or  fuel  oil  An  important  factor  m 
locomotive  design  is  the  size  of  the  driving  wheels 
and  the  distribution  of  weight  on  them,  since  it  is 
from  them  that  tractive  force  is  obtained  This 
factor  governs  the  difference  in  wheel  arrangement 
between  freight  and  passenger  locomotives,  freight 
locomotives  having  small  driving  wheels  carrying  a 
large  proportion  of  weight,  while  the  passenger 
locomotives  have  larger  and  fewer  wheels,  with 
leading  and  trailing  trucks  to  carry  the  large  boiler. 
Locomotives  are  usually  classified  under  the  Whyte 
system  by  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the 
wheels — an  engine  classified  as  2-6-0  would  have 
one  pair  of  wheels  under  the  front  truck,  three 
pairs  of  coupled  or  driving  wheels,  and  no  wheels 
under  the  trailing  truck  In  some  cases  the  truck 
wheels  of  the  tender  (fuel  carrier)  are  added  Tho 
largest  and  most  powerful  locomotives  used  m  the 
United  States  are  usually  of  the  articulating  or 
Mallet.  2  8-8-4  or  2-10-10-2.  typo  (introduced  in 
1904),  having  two  complete  seta  of  frames  and  cyl- 
inders flexibly  connected  to  enable  them  to  paw* 
around  sharp  curves  Electric  locomotives,,  intro- 
duced c  1895,  range  from  the  small  type  used  in 
plants  and  coal  mines  for  local  hauling  to  the  great 
engines  used  on  railroads  Electric  locomotives  are 
generally  provided  with  two  or  three  motors. 
Power  is  collected  from  a  trolley  or  pantagraph 
running  on  an  overhead  wire  or  from  a  third  rail 
at  the  side  Battery  locomotives,  used  only  for 
local  haulage,  carry  electric  storage  batteries  of 
about  90  kilowatt  hours'  capacity,  giving  a  speed 
of  approximately  3  mi  per  hour  Electric  railroad 
locomotives  are  used  chiefly  on  steep  grades  and  on 
runs  of  high  traffic  density,  and  although  highly 
efficient  they  are  not  more  widely  used  because  of 
the  cost  of  electric  substations  and  overhead  wires 
or  third  rails.  Diesel-electric  locomotives,  intro- 
duced in  the  United  States  c  1924.  have  been  widely 
adopted  as  switching  engines  and  are  rivaling  the 
steam  engine  for  freight  and  passenger  runs  Elec- 
tric power  is  generated  by  a  Diesel  engine,  and  the 
energy  is  applied  through  electric  motors  to  the 
driving  axles.  The  relative  importance  of  the  re- 
ciprocating steam  locomotive  and  the  Diesel-elec- 
tnc  locomotive  will  depend  in  part  on  the  avail- 
ability of  fuel  and  on  the  progress  of  new  types  of 
engines,  e  g  ,  the  steam  turbine  and  the  gas  tur- 
bine See  K  S  Henry  and  Otto  Kuhler,  Portraits 
of  the  Iron  Horse  (1937),  P  W  Kiefer,  A  Prac- 
tical Evaluation  of  Railroad  Motive  Power  (1947) 

locomotor  atazia  (Iokum6'tur  ut&k'seu)  or  tabeg 
dorsahs  (tft'bfz  ddrsa'lls),  chronic  progressive  dis- 
ease of  the  nervous  system  Symptoms  include 
sharp,  shooting  pains  (either  paroxysmal  or  lasting 
from  a  few  seconds  to  a  few  hours)  and  visceral 
pains  known  as  crises,  espoc  tally  gastric  crises  ac- 
companied by  retching  and  vomiting.  Because  of 
the  impairment  of  the  senses  determining  position 
and  vibrations,  failure  of  muscular  coordination  re- 
sults and  uncertainty  in  walking  occurs  (a  condi- 
tion called  ataxia)  The  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  pin- 
point in  size,  fail  U>  react  to  light,  and  may  be  un- 
equal in  size  (Argyll-Robertson  pupil).  Optic  de- 
generation ma\  occur,  impairing  vision  and  finally 
resulting  m  blindness  There  may  be  a  lowering  of 
the  lid  of  the  ey  e  (ptosis).  The  joints  are  sometimes 
involved,  the  characteristic  tabetic  joint  (Charcot's 
joint)  is  swollen  and  painless  Locomotor  ataxia 
occurs  in  s\  phihtic  individuals,  the  spinal  Wasser- 
mann  test  is  usually  positive 

locoweed  or  crazyweed  (Span  ,  loco- crazy  J,  any  of 
several  species  of  the  genera  Astragal**  and  Oxy~ 
troput,  leguminous  plants  that,  when  eaten  by 
horses,  cattle,  or  sheep,  cause  a  nervous  disorder 
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called  loco  disease.  The  loooweeds  are  perennials     1505,  during  which  time  he  also  served  as  a  soldier,   Loeffler,  Charles  Martin  (Kf  lur),  1861-1935,  Amerf- 
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native  to  the  West  and  Southwest  and  nave  pea- 
like  flowers  and  pinnately  compound  leaves  The 
more  common  kinds  include  the  purple-flowered 
woolly  loooweed  (Astragalus  mollissimus)  and  the 
purple-  or  white-flowered  stemless  loco  weed  or 
crasyweed  (Oscytropus  lamberiii).  Not  all  species 
of  these  gonora  have  boon  found  poisonous 
Loans  (lo'krls),  region  of  ancient  Greece  The  Lo- 
onans  were  probably  m  the  country  before  the  ar- 
rival  of  the  Phocians  There  were  in  historical  tunes 


and  went  with  an  expedition  to  South  America 
(1591-93)  He  took  an  M.D.  degree  at  Avignon 
(1698)  and  at  Oxford  (1602)  and  practiced  medicine 
for  some  25  years.  His  first  work,  Honest  Excuses 
(1579),  waa  his  reply  to  an  attack  on  the  arts  by 
Stephen  Gosson,  and  the  quarrel  continued  through 
Lodge's  Alarum  against  Usurers  (1584).  Known  to 


can  composer  and  violinist,  b.  Alsace,  studied  in 
Kiev,  Berlin,  and  Paris  In  1881  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  from  1882  until  1003  he  shared 
with  Franc  Kneisel  the  position  of  first  violinist  and 
soloist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  His 
Pagan  Poem  (1909)  for  orchestra  shows  the  in- 
fluence of  French  impressionism,  as  does  his  Evoca- 


be  by  Lodge  are  the  plays  The  Wounds  of  Civil  War     twns  (Cleveland,  1931)  for  women's  chorus  and 

(1586)  and  A  Looking  Glass  for  London  and  England     orcheetia,  which,  like  his  Canticle  of  the  Sun  (1925) 

...«.  v,  v««  *~~~.-..D   (with  Robert  Greene,  1594),  and  he  has  been  as-     for  solo  voice  and  orchestra,  evidences  his  knowl- 

threo  parts  Epicnemidian  Locris  [Gr  ,-at  Mt.  signed  parts  of  many  others  on  meager  evidence,  edge  of  Gregorian  chant.  He  also  composed  cham- 
Cnemis],  a  strip  of  the  south  shore  of  tho  Malian  More  important  are  his  ouphuistic  tales  in  the  ber  music  and  choral  works.  Highly  personal  in 
Gulf,  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Malis,  on  the  style  of  John  Lyly,  pi  ose  interspersed  with  poems —  style,  he  is  considered  by  many  the  outstanding 
south  and  east  by  Phocis  Its  chief  place  was  Scillaes  Metamorphosis  (1589),  a  source  of  Shak-  American  composer  of  his  generation. 
Thromum  Eastern,  or  Opuntian,  Locris  [Gr  ,— of  spore's  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Rosalynde  (1590),  loess  (IcVIs),  unstratified  soil  deposit  of  varying 
Opus]  was  separated  from  Epicnemidian  Locris  by  Shakspere's  source  for  As  You  Like  It  Phtilis  thickness,  usually  yellowish  and  composed  of  fine- 
a  strip  of  Phocis  5  mi  wide  It  was  part  of  tho  (1593)  is  a  tuneful  sonnet-cycle  plus  songs  and  grained  angular  mineral  particles  mixed  with  clay 

odes,  and  A  Figfot  Momus  (1595)  contains  satires. 

A  Margante  of  America  (1596)  grew  out  of  his 

voyage  to  South  America  A  Treatise  of  the  Plague 

(1603)  is  important  among  his  medical  works   See 

biographies  by  N  B    Paradise  (1931)  and  E.  A 

Tenney  (1935) 


'strip  of  Phocis  5  mi  wide  It  was  part  of  the 
shore  of  the  Euboic  Gulf  and  was  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Boeotia.  Opus  was  its  main  port  West- 
ern, or  Ozolaeau,  Locris,  was  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth  and  had  for  its  principal  towns 
Amphissa  and  Naupactus  One  of  the  earliest 
Greek  colonies  in  Italy  was  founded  by  Locnans 


grained  angular  mineral  part  _____________  _________  .„ 

It  is  found  in  many  regions  of  the  world  and  i 
probably  related  to  the  BLACK  EARTH  of  Russia;  ex- 
tensive deposits  occur  along  the  Mississippi  nvci 
and  its  tributaries,  on  the  Columbia  Plateau  m 


and  called  Epusephynan  Locris  [Gr  ,- western,  or    Lodi  (16'de),  city  (pop   23,305),  Milan  prov  ,  Lom- 


near  the  promontory  of  Zephynum),  it  was  m  the 
toe  of  the  peninsula,  30  mi  £  of  Scylla  The  ear- 
liest known  legal  code  in  Europe  was  used  here,  it 
was  attributed  to  Zaleucus  (7th  cent  B  C  ). 

locust,  name  applied  sometimes  to  any  GRASSHOPPER 
with  antennae  shorter  than  the  body  and  some- 
times only  to  the  short-horned  forms  which  mi- 
grate in  swarms  The  17-year  locust  is  a  CICADA 

locust,  an>  species  of  the  genus  Robinia,  leguminous 


bardy,  N  Italv,  on  the  Adda  It  is  an  important 
center  for  dairy  products.  Ancient  Lodi  was  de- 
stroyed by  Milan  m  1155  and  rebuilt  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa  m  1158  Here  on  May  10,  1796,  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  defeated  the  Austrian^  after  per- 
sonally leading  his  troops  acioss  the  bitteily  con- 
tested bridge  over  the  Adda  Besides  some  medie- 
val buildings,  there  is  the  beautiful  Renaissance 
Church  of  the  Incoronata 


, 

Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  and  in  China 
Although  some  authorities  believe  loess  was  depos- 
ited by  running  water,  a  more  commonly  accepted 
theory  is  that  it  originated  as  dust  carried  by  the 
wind  from  adjacent  deserts,  from  frost-pulverized 
out  wash  of  glaciers  (during  the  Pleistocene  epoch), 
or  from  tho  flood  plains  of  glaeier-fod  streams 
Studies  of  particles  transported  by  wind  from 
plains  recently  denuded  by  tillage  show  that  tho 
material  is  sorted  to  about  the  same  degree  as  loesb 
Much  of  tho  loess  in  the  United  States  is  of  glaciul 
origin,  in  China,  of  desert  origin  Loess  is  usually 


deciduous  trees  or  shrubs  native  to 'the  United    Lodi  (lo'dl).    1  City  (pop  11,079),  central  Calif  ,  N     deep,  fertile  soil,'  nth  in  organic  remains  (especially 


States  and  Mexico  Tho  locusts  have  clusters  of 
flowers  similar  to  the  sweet  pea,  these  are  very 
fragrant  in  the  yellow,  01  black,  locust  (Rolnnia 
psendoacacta) ,  which  is  the  common  locust,  some- 
tunes  also  called  acacia  or  false  acacia  This  species 
has  been  widely  planted  in  the  past  for  ornamental 
purposes,  for  erosion  control,  and  for  its  useful 
wood,  but  the  locust  borer  has  now  killed  it  in 


the  shells  of  snails)  and  characterized  by  slcmdor, 
vertical  tubes  that  are  said  to  represent  stems  and 
roots  of  plants  buried  by  sediment  When  ( ut  bv 
streams  or  other  agencies,  loess  remains  standing  m 
cliffs  exhibiting  a  vertical,  columnar  structure,  this 
is  attributed  to  the  vertical  tubes  and  to  the  angu- 
larity and  consequent  tendency  of  tho  ginms  to 
interlock  The  uncompacted  character  of  loess 
makes  it  subject  to  rapid  erosion. 


of  Stockton,  mo  1906  It  packs,  ships,  and  proc- 
esses fruits  and  vegetables  and  produces  wine  and 
olive  oil  2  Industrial  borough  (pop  11,552),  NE 
N  J  ,  NE  of  Passaic  It  has  dye  works  3  Village 
(pop  1,304),  N  Ohio,  W  of  Akron  Dairy  products 
are  made  4  City  (pop  1,116),  central  Wis , 
NW  of  Madison  and  on  Spung  Crook,  me.  as  a 

__ village  1872,  as  a  city  1941 

many  areas    Its  heavy,  hard,  durable  wood  is  used    Lodomena,  Latinised  name  of  the  duchy  of  Vlad-     , r 

extensively  for  treenails  in  shipbuilding,  for  fence     imir    See  VLADIMIR-VOLYNSKIY  Loewi,  Otto  (16'e),  1873-,  German  scientist    Ho  was 

posts,  for  turning,  and  for  fuel  The  shoot*  and  Lodore  (I6d6i').  watei falls,  Cumberland,  England,  professor  of  phaimaoologv  (1909-38)  at  the  Umv 
bark  of  the  black  locust  are  poisonous  The  honey  neai  the  head  of  Derwentwater,  between  steep,  of  Graz,  Austria  He  was  forced  into  exile  after  the 
locust  belongs  to  a  different  genus,  as  does  the  wooded  hills  They  are  celebrated  m  Southey's  Nazi  purge  of  professors  and  in  1940  became  ro- 
CAROB,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  the  biblical  poem  "The  Cataract  of  Lodore  "  seaich  professor  of  pharmacology  at  the  college  of 

locust.  Lodz  (I6dz,  lodz,  16t>j),  Pol  Lodi  (w<JGi),  industrial     medicine  of  New  York  Umv    For  lus  discovery  of 

Lod,  Palestine  see  LYDDA.  city  (pop   496,929),  Poland,  SW  of  Wai  saw     In-     the  chemical  transmission  of  nerve  impulses  he- 

lode'  see  ORE  corpoiated  early  in  the  15th  cent ,  Lodz  passed  to     shared  the  1936  Nobel  Prize  in  Physiology  and 

Lo-debar  (l6-d6'bar),  unidentified  town  of  Giload,      Prussia  in  tho  second  partition  of  Poland  (1793),      Medicine  with  Sir  Henry  Dale    Loewi  has  mvesti- 
E  of  the  Jordan.    2  Sam  9  4,  17  27.  and  to  the  Russian  Empne  m  1815,  it  revolted  to     gated  the  physiology  and  pharmacology  of  metaho- 

lodestone*  see  MAGNETITE  Poland  in  1919     Its  industrial  development  began      ham,  the  kidneys,  heait,  and  nervous  system 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  1850-1924,  US  Senator  from      about  1820,  by  1900  it  was  tho  capital  of  Pohah    Loewy,  Raymond  Fernanda"  (16'6),  1895-,  American 

.    -     .  .    "          industry    Textiles  and  clothes  aie  its  main  prod-     industrial  designei,  b  Franco,  studied  engineer 

ucts    During  the  Second  Woild  War.  Lodz,  with  a       '  "  ----- 

German  population  of  less  than  nine  percent,  was 
incorporated  in  Germany,  renamed  Litzmannstadt, 
and  subjected  to  ruthless  Geimamzation  How- 
ever, it  Huffeied  relatively  little  physical  war  dam- 
age The  city,  which  constitutes  the  district  piov- 

ince  of  tho  municipality  of  Lodz,  is  also  the  ad-      ._.    .._„   ^_._  „.    .... 

mimstrative  seat  of  Lodz  piovmce  (7,800  sq   mi  ,      wrote  The  locomotive  (Its  Esthetics)  (1937) 

pop    1,772,420),  a  largelv  afiiicultural  region  with    LiJfHer,   Friednch    (frcVdrfkh    luf'lur),    1852-1915, 


Massachusetts  (1893-1924),  b  Boston,  grad  Har- 
vard (B  A  ,  1871,  LL  B  ,  1875,  Ph.D  ,  1876)  Ho 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876  Before  beginning 
his  long  career  ui  the  U  S  Senate  he  edited  (1873- 
76)  the  North  American  Review,  was  le<  turer 
(1876-79)  on  American  history  at  Harvard,  edited 
(1880-81)  the  International  Review  with  J  T 
Morse,  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  house 
of  representatives  m  1880  and  1881,  and  was  a 
member  of  Congress  (1887-93)  He  also  wrote 
some  historical  works  as  well  as  biographies  of  his 


abroad  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1  (H9  and 
was  naturalized  in  1<H8  At  first  a  fashion  illustra- 
tor, he  entered  (1926)  the  field  of  industrial  design- 
ing In  1928  he  started  his  own  office,  which,  in 
1943,  he  reoigamzed  us  Raymond  Loewy  Asso- 
ciates, a  firm  of  consultant  engineers  Ho  is  noted 
for  his  designs  in  the  tiansportation  field.  Ho 


some  mineral  deposits    Its  cities  include  Piotrkow 
Ttybunalski,    Pabiamce,    and    Tomnszow    Mazo- 

and~of~Georg«~WMhington~(T^  Loeb,  Jacques  (lob),  1859-1924,  American  phjsiol- 
nilton  (9  vols  ,  1885)     As  a      ogiat,  b  Germany,  M  D  Umv  of  Strasbourg,  1884 


great-grandfather  George  Cabot  (1877),  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  (1882),  of  Daniel  Webster  (1883), 

and  of  George  Washington  (1889)  a 

complete  works  of  Hamilton  (9  vols  , 

Senator  he  was  a  close  friend  of  Theodoi     

velt,  welcomed  war  with  Spain  in  1808,  and  favored 
the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines  and  tho  develop- 
ment of  a  strong  armv  and  navy  A  conservative, 
party-line  Republican,  he  supported  the  gold 
standard  and  a  high  protective  tariff,  was  a  bitter 
opponent  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  pe&ce  policy,  and 
lea  the  Senate  isolationists  m  the  attack  on  the 


,  ...    jr), 

German  bacteriologist  He  was  from  1888  profes- 
sor of  hygiene  at  the  Umv  of  Greifswald  His 
many  contributions  to  bacteuology  include  the  re- 
lating of  diphtheria  to  the  particular  organism 
known  us  tho  Klebs-LdfHer  bacillus  He  also 
showed  the  cause  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  to  be  a 
virus 


Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  League  of  Nations. 
He  was  permanent  <  hairman  of  the  Republican  na- 
tional conventions  in  1900,  1908,  arid  1920  In 
1920  he  was  one  of  the  group  of  Senators  who 
brought  about  Harding's  nomination  As  (hair- 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  he 
opposed  President  Coohdge's  efforts  to  bring  the 


He  ( ame  to  the  United  States  in  1891  and  taught  at 

Bryn  Mawi,  tho  Umv    of  Chicago  (1892-1902), 

and  the  Umv    of  California  (1902-1910)      From    Lofoten  (lofo'tun),  Nor   Lofoten  Ooo'footun),  an(j 

1910  he  was  a  member  of  the  Roi  kefeller  Institute      Vesteralen.  Nor  Vesteralen  (vfi'sturdldn),  two  con- 

for  Medical  Research    Best  known  for  his  tropism  

theory  and  for  his  experimental  work  in  inducing 
parthenogenesis  and  regeneration  by  chemical 
stimulus,  he  also  propounded  a  mechanistic  philos- 
ophy which  held  that  all  ethics  wore  the  outgrowth 


tiguous  island  groups  (c  2,000  sq  mi  ,  pop 
c  80,000),  off  NW  Norway,  in  the  Norwegian  Soa, 
1  to  50  mi  off  the  mainland.  Thej  are  part  of 
Nordland  and  Troms  counties.  Entirely  situated 
within  the  Arctic  Circle,  they  extend  c  160  mi  from 
northeast  to  southwest  Owing  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Drift,  they  have  a  tempered  climate  at  a 
northern  latitude  The  chief  islands  of  the  Lofoten 
group  arc  Vaeroy,  Moskenes,  Vestvagoy,  and 
Austvagoy  Tho  celebrated  MAELSTROM  is  S  of 
Moskenes  The  Vesteralen  group,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Lofoten  by  the  narrow  Raftsund, 
" 


.    _  outgro    -._ 

of  man's  tnhei  ited  tropituns    He  was  a  founder  and 

editor  of  the  Journal  of  General  I'hynology     His 

works  include  The  Mechanistic  Conception  of  Life 

(1912),  Artificial  Parthenogenesis  and  Fertilization. 

(1913),  Forced  Movement*,  Tropums,  and  Animal 

„ ..._.„  Conduct  (1918),  and  Regeneration  (1924) 

United  States  into  the  World  Court  and  to  end  the    Loeb,  James  (ISb),   1867-1933,   American   banker  mwu  ^uu.  t,uc  jjuiv/wu  wy  t,uv  u<utuw  iviubauuu, 

exclusion  of  Japan    See  his  Early  Memories  (1913):     and  pmlanthropLst,  b  New  Yoik  city,  grad   Har-  includes  the  islands  of  Hinnoy  (the  largest  island 

biographies  by  William  Lawrence  (1925)  and  Karl      vard,    1888,  son  of  Solomon  Loeb     He  entered  of  Norway),  Langoy,  and  Andoy.  Svolvaor,  on 

Schriftgiewser  (1944).  (1888)  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company  and  retired  from  Austvagoy,  and  Harstud,  on  Hinnoy,  are  the  chief 

Lodge,  Sir  Oliver  Joseph,  1851-1940,  English  physi-     business  at  34  years  of  age    Most  of  the  ie»t  of  his  trading  centers.    The  chief  economic  importance 

cist,  grad  University  College,  London  (B  S  ,  1875;     life  was  spent  abroad     He  founded  and  endowed  of  the  Lofoten  arid  Vesteralen  islands  lies  in  their 

D  Sc.,  1877)     He  made  valuable  contributions  to     the  Loeb  Classical  Library,  a  seiies  of  inexpensive,  herring  and  cod  fisheries,  which  are  among  the  lar- 

the  development  of  wireless  telegraphy  and  con-     yet  attractive  books  containing  on  facing  pages  the  gest  m  the  world   The  codfish  shoal  on  the  eastern 

ducted  research  on  elections,  the  ether,  and  light-     original  Greek  and  Latin  texts  and  the  English  coaat  from  February  to  April,  the  herrings  on  tho 

ning.     From    1881   to   1900  he  was  professor  of     translations    He  also  founded  (1905)  in  New  York  west  coast  from  August  to  November.     During 

physics  at  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  from     city  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  now  part  of  the  these  seasons  thousands  of  nshmg  craft  come  to  tho 

1900  to  1919  principal  of  the  Univ.  of  Birmingham      JTJILLIARD  SCHOOL  OF  Music,  and  in  Munich,  a  fish  banks    Operations  are  extremely  difficult  and 

In  1902  he  was  knighted    He  was  greatly  interested     clinic  for  psychiatric  study  dangerous  because  of  the  treacherous  tidal  currents, 

jn  reconciling  science  and  religion  and  was  an  ar-   Loeb,  Solomon  (l6b),  1828-1903,  American  banker.  The  local  population  also  engages  in  cattle  and 

dent  believer  m  survival  after  death.    His  writings     b  Germany.   After  ho  came  (1849)  to  the  United  sheep  raising.    Magnetite  and  coal    ~ 


.  . 

on  both  physical  and  psychical  research  are  listed     States,  he  settled  m  Cincinnati  and  became  wealthy 
m  Bibliography  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  (1935),  com-     as  a  dry-goods  merchant    He  removed  (1865)  to 


.   „.    , I  coal  deposits  are 

mined  on  Langoy  and  Andoy.  An  alternate  spelling 

piled  by  Theodore  Besterman.   See  his  au'tobiog-     New  YorlTcity  anofwitn  A~br~aharrf  Kuhn"  started   Lofting,  Hugh,  1886-1947,  American  writer  of  juvo- 

1  ~  "--  »--- "—  ' '  v-^~   *  --•-  — •  " nilestories.  b.  Maidenhead,  England.  Hesettfed  in 

the  United  States  in  1912.  His  famous  "Dr.  Do- 
little"  stories,  begun  as  letters  to  his  children  dur- 
ing the  First  World  War,  include  Th*  Story  of  Dr. 


.  ,          ,  , 

raphy  (1932)  the  banking  house  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Company,     nile  stories,  b.  Maidenhead,  England.  Ho  settled  m 

Lodge,  Thomas,  1568'-1625,  English  writer,  grad.  After  his  retirement,  most  of  his  financial  interests     the"1  '    ----  ~     ~ 

Oxford  Umv.,  1577.  He  studied  law,  made  a  name  were  taken  over  by  his  son,  James  LOEB.    He     ..... 

for  himself  in  literature  probably  between  1580  and  gave  large  amounts  to  Jewish  charities. 


srs  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tfc*  k«y  to  prommcUtten  facts  stge  1. 


DoliOU  (1020):  The  Voyage*  of  Dr.  DoIiUle  (1922), 
awarded  the  Newbery  modal;  and  Dr.  Dolittle  and 
the  Secret  Lake  (1948)  All  were  illustrated  by  the 
author. 

log,  speedometer  of  a  ship  About  the  16th  cent  the 
common  log  was  introduced  to  measure  the  ship's 
speed.  This  contrivance  consisted  of  a  log  chip,  a 
log  reel,  and  a  log  glass  The  log  chip,  a  triangular 
piece  of  wood  with  a  rounded  base  weighted  to 
make  it  stand  upright,  was  cast  off  the  stern  of  the 
vessel  on  a  line  The  log  hue,  attached  to  the  log 
cliip,  had  a  certain  amount  (10  or  20  fathoms)  of 
stray  line  to  allow  the  log  chip  to  clear  the  vessel 
before  the  speed  was  marked  The  rest  (c  100 
fathoms)  was  wound  on  the  log  reel  and  was  marked 
off  by  knots  47  ft ,  3  in.  apart  At  the  beginning  of 
the  marked  portion  of  the  line  a  piece  of  colored 
bunting  was  fastened  When  the  log  lino  had  boon 
paid  out  to  the  point  where  thut  appealed  from  the 
reel,  the  time  was  counted  Thin  was  done  by  the 
log  glass,  which  was  a  simple  Hand  glass  As  the 
knots  passed  they  were  counted  until  the  log  glass 
had  run  out  Thus  the  speed  of  the  ship  was  com- 
puted, and  therefore  the  nautical  mile  was  counted 
by  divisions  called  knots  About  1835  an  improved 
patent  log  was  introduced  It  consisted  of  a  ta- 
pered tube  with  inclined  vanes  that  caused  the 
speed  of  the  ship  to  be  registeied  on  a  dial  About 
1875  the  cherub  log  was  introduced  It  has  a  small 
screw  propeller  and  is  towed  astern  on  a  long  line 
attached  to  a  dial,  the  rotation  of  the  propeller 
causes  the  distance  run  to  be  recorded  on  the  dial 
It  is  still  much  used  The  Forbes  log  is  a  more  re- 
pent development  A  tube  projects  through  the 
bottom  of  the  ship  and  is  open  on  the  forward  side 
so  that  the  water  passes  up  the  tube  and  turns  a 
small  propeller,  which  in  turn  actuates  a  dmtance- 
reeordmg  mechanism  On  most  modern  ships  the 
speed  can  be  computed  fiom  the  i evolutions  of  the 
propeller  Ships  since  the  18th  cent  have  kept  rec- 
ords in  which  the  log  findings  are  tecoidcd  These 
are  log  books  or  logs  Thev  also  recoid  all  impor- 
tant events  of  the  vovage  and  arc  thus  official 
diaries  of  the  ships  Goneiallv  the  entries  are  made 
by  the  navigating  officer  and  approved  by  the 
ship's  master 

Logan,  Benjamin,  c  174.*- 1802,  Vmetiran  f  i  outlet  s- 
mau,  b  Augusta  co  ,  Va  Ho  was  active  in  the  set- 
tlement bv  Richard  Henderson's  TUVVHYLV  \NIA 
COMPANY  and  built  (1775)  tort  Logan  (now  Stan- 
ford, Ky  )  He  won  a  teputatum  as  an  Indian 
flghtei  and  was  a  leading  nguro  in  Kentucky  his- 
tory throughout  the  American  Revolution  and  the. 
following  period,  serving  m  the  Virginia  assembly 
(1781-82,  1785-87),  in  Kentucky's  first  constitu- 
tional convention  (1792),  ami  in  the  Kentucky 
legislature  (1793-95) 

Logan,  George,  1753-1821,  Ameucan  statesman  and 
agriculturist,  b  near  Germantown,  Pa,  studied 
medicine  at  the  Umv  of  Edinburgh  and  in  Paris, 
grandson  of  James  Logan  During  the  American 
Revolution  he  turned,  bv  necessity,  from  medicine 
to  funning  and  at  the  same  tune  served  several 
terms  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  On  hin  own 
authority  he  went  (1798)  to  Prance  to  secure  its 
IK coid  with  the  United  States  His  mission,  in  part 
successful,  was  lesented  by  Federalists,  who  se- 
( ured  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Logan  Act,  pro- 
hibiting c  ivilian  partu  ipatiou  in  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations except  bv  official  authority  He  seryed  as 
U  8  Senator  (1801-7,1810)  and,  despite  the  Logan 
Act,  went  to  England  to  reconcile  differences  be- 
tween that  country  and  the  United  States  Logan 
was  long  active  in  the  furtherance  of  agricultural 
advancement 

Logan,  James,  1074-1751,  American  colonial  states- 
man and  scholar,  b.  Ireland,  of  Scottish  patents 
While  engaged  in  the  shipping  trade,  Logan  met 
William  Penn  and  became  (1099)  lun  aecietafv 
He  came  to  Philadelphia  with  Penn,  and  remained 
his  <  onfidential  advisor  for  many  y  oars  He  served 
as  provincial  secretary  and  clerk  of  the  provincial 
counc  il,  where  he  was  a  member  from  1702  to  1747 
A  staunch  supporter  of  the  ansto<  ratic  Proprietary 
paity,  Logan  often  caine  into  bittor  opposition  to 
David  LLOYD  He  became  mayor  of  Philadelphia 
(1722),  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  (1727), 
and  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  (1731)  Ho 
was  acting  governor  of  the  province  from  1736  to 
1738  Having  large  landholduigs  and  a  lucrative 
Indian  trade,  he  had  a  vast  estate,  where  his 
hospitality  to  the  Indians  established  their  long- 
lasting  friendship  with  the  colony  Logan's  wide 
scholarly  interests  uu  hided  botanical  research  that 
received  recognition  from  Linnaeus,  who  named 
the  genus  Loganta.  after  him  lie  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  numerous  scientific  works,  and  at  his  deatli 
he  left  his  large  hbiary  of  classical  and  scientific 


books  to  Philadelphia. 

Logan,    Tamei,  172S7-1  ___,  

Pennsylvania.  He  took  his  name  presumably  from 


-1780,  American   Indian,   b 


James  Logan  (1674  -1751)  and  is  frequently  called 
just  Logan  Ho  was  a  leader  of  the  Indians  on  the 
Ohio  and  Scioto  rivers  Logan  was  long  the  friend 
of  the  whites  When  his  family  was  massacred  by 
white  settlers  (1774),  his  attacks  against  them 
helped  bring  on  Dunmore's  War  Logan  refused  to 
participate  in  the  treaty  making,  and  his  eloquent 
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speech  became  famous.  He  served  with  the  British 
during  the  American  Revolution. 

Logan,  John  Alexander,  1820-86,  American  poli- 
tician, Union  general  in  the  Civil  War,  b  Murphys- 
boro,  111.  He  fought  in  the  Mexican  War,  was 
graduated  from  the  Univ  of  Louisville  law  school 
(1851),  and  practiced  law  in  Illinois  A  Douglas 
Democrat,  he  served  several  terms  in  the  state  leg- 
islature and  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1858  and 
reelected  in  1860  At  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run 
(July,  1861),  Logan  fought  in  the  ranks  After- 
wards, he  organized  the  31st  Ilhnoin  Infantry,  of 
which  he  was  made  colonel  The  Union  victory  at 
Fort  Donelsori  (1862)  brought  him  a  brigadier  gen- 
eralcy  of  volunteers,  and  he  was  piotnoted  major 
general  of  volunteers  for  his  service  m  the  Vicks- 
burg  campaign  (1862-63)  Logan  led  a  corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  in  Sherman's  Atlanta  cam- 
paign (1864)  and  commanded  that  armv  for  a  short 
time  after  the  death  of  J  B  MCPHFKHON  How- 
ever, O  O  HOWARD  was  given  the  permanent 
command,  and  Logan  returned  to  his  coips  He 
went  to  Illinois  in  the  fall  of  1864  to  campaign  for 
Lincoln,  but  rejoined  Sherman's  armv  for  the 
march  through  the  Carolmas  A  radical  Republi- 
can Congressman  (1867-71),  he  was  one.  of  the 
House  managers  of  the  impeachment  trial  of  An- 
drew Johnson  From  1871  to  1877  and  from  1880 
until  ms  death  ho  was  a  U  S  Senator  from  Illinois 
He  was  a  loader  of  the  third-term  movement  for 
Grant  m  1880  Logan  himself  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Republican  presidential  nomination  m  1884 
but  lost  to  BLAINB  and  was  then  nominated  foi 
Vice  President  Ho  was  a  founder,  and  three  times 
president,  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and 
was  an  outstanding  supporter  of  legislation  for  vet- 
erans Logan  inaugurated  MEMORIAL  DAY  in 
1868  He  wrote  The  Volunteer  Soldier  of  America 
(1887),  which  contains  his  rerriiniHcencea  of  the 
Civil  War  See  also  Mrs  John  A  Logan,  Reminw 
rences  of  a  Soldier's  Wife  (1913) 

Logan,  Stephen  Trigg,  1800-1880,  Ameucan  lawyer, 
b  Franklin  co  ,  Ky  He  moved  to  IllinoiH  in  1832 
and  practiced  law  at  Springfield  until  his  death 
Regarded  in  his  day  as  the  leader  of  the  Illinois  bat , 
he  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  senior  law  partner 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  from  1841  to  1844  Logan 
served  several  terms  in  the  state  legislature  and 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  convention  at 
Chicago  which  nominated  Lincoln  in  18bO 

Logan,  Sir  William  Edmond,  1798-1875,  Canadian 
geologist,  b  Montreal  He  was  edu<  ritod  in  Eng- 
land, where  ho  entered  his  uncle's  bumncsq  As 
manager  of  a  copper  smelterv  and  roal  mines  in 
Wales  (1831-38),  he  mnde  extensive  geological 
maps  and  sections,  which  were  utilized  by  De  la 
Boche  in  the  Geological  Survey,  and  m  ide  studies 
of  the  underclavs  of  coal  seams  y.s  head  of  the 
Geologitul  Suryey  of  Canada  (18*3-09),  ho  did 
thorough  work  in  constructing  maps  ind  sections, 
often  of  areas  for  which  no  topographic  al  map  wa.s 
available  His  results  were  summarised  in  The 
Geology  of  Canada  (1804),  jn  which  ho  had  the 
collaboration  of  T  S  Hunt  His  studios  and  classi- 
fication of  the  Pie-Cambrian  of  Canada  were  the 
basis  of  laU»r  wor  k  See  biography  by  B  J  Har- 
rington (188*) 

Logan  1  Town  (pop  1,700),  co  seat  of  Harrison 
co  ,  SW  Ion  a,  on  the  Boyor  river  and  N  of  Council 
Bluffs,  in  a  farm  aroa,  settled  as  Boy  or  Fall*, 
named  Logan  1864.  me  1876  2  Citv  (pop  6.177), 
co  seat  of  Hocking  co  ,  S  central  Ohio,  on  the 
Hocking  nyer  and  SE  of  Columbus,  founded  1816, 
me  1839  Shoes,  furniture,  pottery,  and  oiMvell 
tools  are  made  here  S  City  (pop  11, SOS),  co  seat 
of  Cacho  PO  ,  N  Utah,  N  of  Ogden  and  on  the  Logan 
rivei,  founded  1859  by  Mormons,  me  1806  On 
the  edge  of  Cache  Valley,  Logan  is  a  busy  center  of 
an  irrigated  dairy  and  farm  aiea  with  dairy -prod- 
ucts plants,  flour  mills  and  other  processing  plants 
The  city  rs  the  seat  of  a  Latter-Dav  Saints  ta<he>- 
nacle,  Logan  Temple  (also  Mormon),  and  Utah 
State  Agricultural  College  Logan  Canyon  is  neat, 
and  Logan  Peak  (9,713  ft )  is  visible  from  the  city 

4  Trading  city  (pop  6,166),  co  seat  of  Logan  co  , 

5  WVa,   on   the  Guyandot  river  and   SSW  of 
Charleston,  in  a  mining  and  lumbering  area 

Logan,  Mount  [for  Sir  William  Logan),  10,850  ft 
high,  extreme  SW  Yukon,  just  K  of  Alaska,  highest 
mountain  in  Canada  and  second  highest  m  North 
America  It  caps  an  immense  tableland  and  is  the 
center  of  the  greatest  glacial  expanse  in  North 
America  The  only  ascent  was  made  in  1925  by  a 
party  which  was  headed  by  A  H  McCarthy  and 
H  F  Lambert 

loganberry,  tender  blackborryhke  plant  of  the  genus 
Rubus  (often  called  Rubus  loganobaccus) ,  cultivated 
chiefly  along  the  Pacific  coast  for  its  acid,  purplish- 
red  fruits  used  fresh,  dried,  01  canned  The  original 
plant  appeared  in  the  01  chard  of  Judge  J  H  Logan, 
of  Santa  Crua,  Calif  ,  m  1881  It  is  thought  to  be 
either  a  variety  of  the  Pacific  dewberry  or  a  hybrid 
between  that  species  and  the  red  raspberry 

Logansport.  1  City  (pop  20,177),  co  seat  of  Cass 
co ,  N  Ind  ,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wabash 
and  Eel  rivers  midway  between  South  Bend  and 
Indianapolis,  settled  c  1826  It  is  a  shipping  center 
for  farm  produce,  and  its  manufactures  include 
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farm  equipment  and  beer.  A  state  mental  hospital 
is  noar  by  The  city  was  named  for  the  Indian, 
Logan  2  Town  (pop  1,222),  NW  La,  on  the 
Sabine  river  and  SW  of  Shreveport,  in  a  cotton  dis- 
trict, founded  in  the  1830s 

logarithm  (15'gurldhm)  [Or , -relation-number]. 
With  each  positive  number  is  associated  another 
number  called  its  logarithm,  which  LS  actually  the 
power  to  which  a  third  number  called  the  base, 
must  bo  raised  in  order  to  obtain  the  given  positive 
number  For  example,  the  logarithm  of  100  to  the 
base  10  is  2,  it  is  written  logic  100=2  Logarithms 
of  positive  numbers  using  the  number  10  as  the 
base  are  called  common  logarithms,  those  using  e 
(approximately  2  718)  as  the  base  are  called  natu- 
ral logaiithms  Since  logarithms  are  exponents, 
they  satisfy  all  the  usual  rulos  of  exponents  Con- 
sequently tedious  calculations  such  as  multiplica- 
tions and  divisions  can  bo  replaced  by  the  simpler 
processes  of  adding  or  subtracting  the  correspond- 
ing logarithms  Logarithmic  tablets  are  generally 
used  See  alao  NAPIFK,  JOHN  See  K  C  Bruhna, 
N&o  Manual  of  Logarithms  (rev  od  ,  1947) ,  J.  B. 
Dale,  Logarithmic  rind  Trigonometric  Tables  (2d  ed., 
1947) 

Logau,  Friedrich,  Baron  von  (frg'drflch  barSn'  fttn 
16'gou),  1604-55,  great  Gorman  epigrammatist,  b 
Silesia  He  served  the  duke  of  Liegmtz,  belonged 
to  the  literary  society  Fruchtbrmgende  Gesell- 
schaft,  and  published  two  collections  of  epigrams 
which  w  ore  written  in  verse,  Erste*  Hundert  deutschf 
Rnmen-Sprtiche  (1638)  and  Deutacher  Sinngetichte 
drey  Touacnd  (1654) 

log  cabin  or  log  house.  The  typical  home  of  the 
American  pioneer  on  the  Western  frontier  of  the 
United  States  m  the  great  westward  expansion 
after  1765  was  the  log  house  It  was  constructed 
with  few  tools,  usually  an  axe  or  an  ads  and  an 
auger  All  the  fastenings  were  of  wood  The  log 
walls  were  chmkod  with  mud  to  make  them  reason- 
ably proof  against  the  wind  There  was  no  glass, 
and  across  window  openings  greased  paper  might 
be  used  to  let  some  light  through  The  shutters 
and  doors  wero  fastened  on  with  wooden  pegs 
There  was  usually  only  one  door  When  the  ridge- 
pole of  the  roof  was  put  in  place,  roughly  hewn  flat 
slabs  were  laid  for  a  roof  Frequently  there  was  no 
floor,  if  there  wan  it  was  usually  of  puncheons, 
logH  split  in  half,  placed  with  the  flat  sides  up  Tho 
furniture  wa»  very  often  roughly  made  with  the 
same  tools  that  wore  used  in  making  the  house 
All  w  ere  of  crude  hut  efficient  work  In  settlements 
where  Indian  attacks  were  feared  tho  log  houses 
were  sometimes  placed  to  form  a  protected  rec- 
tangle Tho  BLOCKHOUSE  on  the  Western  frontier 
was  often  made  of  logs  Log  cabins  wore  frequently 
built  by  community  enterprise,  a  "house-raining" 
being  an  occasion  for  entertainment  as  well  as 
work  Log  houses  wore  unknown  to  the  American 
Indian,  and  the  first  English  settlers  did  not  build 
thorn  Thev  are  known  in  some  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, especially  Scandinavia,  Germany,  and  Switz- 
erland, and  it  is  a  generally  accepted  hypothesis 
that  they  woio  introduced  in  America  by  Swedish 
settlors  on  the  Delaware  in  1638  The  log  cabin 
was  lator  adopted  by  the  other  settlers  m  America, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  18th  cent  at  tho  latest  the 
log  house  was  the  typical  backwoods  dwelling  It 
became  a  characteristic  of  the  frontier  and  was  uni- 
versally used  by  setthsrs  in  the  West  until  the  Great 
Plains  wero  reached,  when  the  SOD  HOUSE  was  the 
customary  dwelling,  the  log  cabin  reappeared  in 
tho  Rockies  Tho  significance  of  the  log  house  as  a 
symbol  of  the  frontier  was  shown  by  it«  use  in  the 
Harrison  election  of  1840  Mauy  famous  Ameri- 
cans were  born  m  log  cabins,  notably  Abraham 
Lincoln  See  H  R  Shurtleff ,  The  Log  Cabin  Myth 
(1939) 

Log  College*  see  TENNENT,  WILLIAM 

logic,  systematic  study  and  discipline  dealing  with 
the  principles  of  valid  inference  Its' distinction 
from  psychology  is  in  its  subject  matter,  i  o  ,  logic 
concerns  itself  «olely  with  the  validity  of  thought, 
psychology  with  the  nature  of  thought  and  its  rela- 
tion with  other  vital  processes  Anstotio  was  the 
founder  of  systematic  logic  He  posited  three  basic 
presuppositions  as  tho  laws  of  thought — tho  law 
of  identity  (A  is  A),  the  law  of  contradiction  (A 
cannot  be  both  B  and  not-B).  and  tho  law  of  the 
excluded  middle  (A  is  either  B  or  not-B)  Deduc- 
tive thinking  is  largely  reducible  to  such  a  form  as- 
All  men  are  mortal,  Socrates  i.s  a  man,  therefore 
Socrates  is  mortal  Such  a  form  is  known  as  a 
SYLIX3GI8M  The  investigation  of  deduction  and  the 
elaboration  of  the  syllogism  are  the  work  of  Aris- 
totle, ami  his  logic  has  been  the  formal  logic  of  the 
schools  and  of  men  in  general,  appearing  especially 
m  the  scholastic  philosophies  and  m  Euclidean 
geometry  The  method  of  INDUCTION  involves 
moving  from  particular  instances  to  general  prin- 
ciples It  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  analysis 
Since  all  the  particular  instances  of  an  order  can 
never  be  observed,  induction  works  on  a  theory  of 
probability  John  Stuart  Mill  sought  to  formulate 
the  principles  of  inductive  experimentation  The 
theory  of  probability  and  the  statistics  of  inference 
are  basic  tools  of  induction  In  the  post-Renais- 
sance period  many  philosophers  criticised  the  Am- 
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totehan  logic  for  certain  inadequacies  of  formula- 
tion and  for  dealing  only  with  fixed  forms.  For 
example,  Hegel  developed  the  dialectical  logic  as 
the  fundamental  principle  of  his  philosophy  fore- 
cast by  Leibniz,  it  was  not  until  the  19th  cent  that 
logistic,  or  symbolic,  logic  wa«  developed,  chiefly 
through  the  work  of  George  Boole  and  Augustus  do 
Morgan  It  seeks  to  apply  mathematical  symbols 
to  logic,  and  its  substance  is  the  analysis  of  rela- 
tion Symbolic  logic  removes  the  possibility  of 
verbal  ambiguities  and  HO  simplifies  the  manipula- 
tion of  relationships  of  logical  elements  that  it 
makes  possible  analyses  far  wider  than  those  of 
traditional  logic  Alfred  North  Whitehead  and 
Bertrand  RUSSEU,  have  developed  symbolic  logic 
to  cover  much  the  same  extension  as  higher  mathe- 
matics The  use  of  symbols  in  logical  analysis  leads 
even  to  the  use  of  modern  calculating  machines  in 
the  solution  of  problems  A  relatively  recent  de- 
velopment in  logic  has  been  called  dynamic  logic 
This  method  is  based  primarily  on  inductive  tech- 
niques and  stresses  that  universal  law  cannot  be 
discovered,  that  the  elements  of  an  investigation 
are  relative  to  the  observer,  and  that  the  process  of 
development  is  a  process  of  evolution  demanding  a 
principle  of  novelty  and  uncertainty  See  Aristotle, 
Selections  (camp  by  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  (1927), 
J  G  Hibben,  Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive  (1910) , 
A  N  Whitehead  and  Bertrand  Russell,  Pnncipw 
Mathematifa  (1910-13) ,  P  W  Bndgraan,  The  Logic 
of  Modern  Physic*  (1927),  John  Dowey,  Logic,  the 
Theory  of  Inquiry  (1938) 

Logos  (Io'g6s)  [Or  ,-WordJ  concept  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  metaphysics  The  central  idea  of  the  Lo- 
gos IB  that  it  links  God  and  man,  hem  e  any  system 
m  which  the  Logos  plavs  a  part  is  monistic  The 
Greek  HBRAOMTXTS  held  that  the  orderly  world  IB 
animated  and  kept  in  order  by  fire — this  fire  is 
the  Logos,  it  is  the  power  of  order  in  the  world 
and  the  order  itself  It  thus  became  the  unifying 
feature  of  the  Herachtan  system  The  Stoics  were 
influenced  in  part  by  Platomsm  and  Aristotehan- 
ism  in  their  conception  of  the  Logos  To  them  God 
was  all  pervading  in  the  world,  its  vitalizing  force, 
and  God  as  the  law  guiding  the  universe  they  called 
Logos,  with  the  additional  idea  that  all  things 
develop  from  this  force,  it  is  called  the  "spermatic" 
Logos  The  Logos  reappears  in  Greek  philosophy 
m  a  mui  h-restru  ted  form  in  the  system  of  emana- 
tions of  NEOPL  \To.vi8M  Certain  book*  of  the  Old 
Testament  present  a  principle  called  the  Wisdom 
of  God  active  in  the  world  At  the  same  time  there 
was  a  very  ancient  Hebrew  idea  of  the  Word  of 
God,  also  active  in  the  world  Thus  the  Wisdom 
and  the  Word  of  God,  sometimes  quasi-distmc  t 
from  Him,  coalesced  HHILO,  in  his  harmony  of 
Judaism  and  Greek  thought,  naturally  lut  upon 
the  Logos  as  a  union  between  the  systems ,  hence 
his  Logos  retains  qualities  both  of  the  Stoic  Logos 
and  the  Hebrew  Word  of  God  Philo's  God  is 
remote,  unaffected  by  the  world,  without  attri- 
butes, tuimoving,  hence  He  must  have  mediation 
to  connect  Him  with  the  world  At  times  Philo's 
Logos  in  independent  of  God  (because  of  God's 
remoteness) ,  at  other  times  the  Logos  is  simply  the 
Reason  of  God  (because  Philo's  monism  obliges 
God  to  act  in  the  world  through  HIM  mediating 
forces).  St  John  in  his  Gospel  adapted  the  term  to 
hia  purpose  In  the  prologue  of  14  verses  the  idea 
of  the  Gospel  is  stated  dearly  and  simply  The 
Logos,  which  is  the  eternal  God,  took  flesh  and 
became  man,  in  time  The  Logos  is  Jesus  The 
impersonal,  remote  God  of  Philo  is  not  there,  the 
intermediate  Logos,  neither  God  nor  man,  has  been 
replaced  by  a  Logos  which  is  both  God  and  man. 
This  clear  explanation  of  the  relation  of  God  and 
man  became aii  abiding  feature  of  Christian  thought , 
the  term  itself  lost  out  to  the  term  Son,  which  is 
universally  used  in  statements  concerning  the 
Trinity. 

Logrtno  (Iogr6'nyo),  city  (pop  43,709),  capital  of 
Logrdno  prov  ,  NE  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  on  the 
Ebro  river  An  agricultural  center,  it  is  noted  for 
the  Rioja  wine  of  the  region.  The  kings  of  Navarre 
and  Castile  fought  over  it  from  the  10th  cent,  until 
it*  final  annexation  (1173)  to  Castile  The  charter 
granted  by  Alfonso  VI  served  as  a  model  for  those 
of  other  cities. 

Logue,  Michael  (16*),  1840-1924,  Irish  prelate, 
cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church  In  1879  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Raphoe  and  in  1887  archbishop  of 
Armagh.  In  1893  he  was  created  cardinal  Cardi- 
nal Logue  was  one  of  the  moderate,  conciliatory 
voices  in  the  Anglo-Irish  struggle  He  was  par- 
ticularly successful  in  his  negations  with  the  Prot- 
estants of  Northern  Ireland>  in  which  his  see  was 
included. 

logwood,  leguminous  tree  (.Haematoxvlon  campe- 
cnianum)  and  its  wood,  native  to  Central  America 
and  introduced  in  parts  of  N  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  brown-red  heartwood  is  the 
source  of  the  dye  haernatoxylm,  which  is  used  as  a 
stain  in  tustological  work,  as  a  textile  dye.  and  in 
making  some  inks.  Logwood^was  exported  to  Eu- 
rope probably  as  early  as  the  mid-16th  cent.  Local 
names  for  the  wood  include  campeaehy  wood  and 
blackwood.  The  name  logwood  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  other  similar  woods.  -  > 
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..._  (15'un-grm),  in  medieval  German  story, 

a  knight  of  the  Grail,  son  of  Parsifal,  sent  to  rescue 
Princess  Elsa  of  Brabant,  who  is  bemg^  forcibly 
wooed  bv  an  unwanted  suitor  Lohengrin,  led  to 
Antwerp  by  a  swan,  saves  Elsa  and  marries  her 
He  must  not  bo  asked  hw  name,  but  his  wife's  curi- 
osity overcomes  her  and  she  asks  it  Lohengrin 
must  now  return  to  tho  castle  of  the  Giail ,  the  swan 
reappears  and  turns  out  to  be  Elsa's  brother.  In 
its  fullest  form  the  story  is  the  subject  of  a  German 
epic  poem  composed  c  1285- 1290  and  ascribed  to 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  by  its  unknown  author 
The  story  was  used  bv  Wagner  for  his  foxirth  opera, 
Lohengrin  The  swan's  metamorphosis  is  a  theme 
found  also  in  classical,  Celtic,  and  other  mytholo- 
gies See  Sabme  Baring-Gould,  Cunous  Myths  of 
the  Middle  Ages  (1906) 

Loir  (Iwur),  uver,  193  mi  long,  N  central  Franco, 
rising  S  of  Chai  tres  and  flowing  generally  8W  past 
Ch&teaudun  and  VendAme  to  join  the  Sarthe  N  of 
Angers 

Loire  (Iwar),  department  (1,863  sq.  mi  ,  pop 
631,591),  E  central  Fiance,  in  LYONNAIS,  traversed 
by  the  upper  Loire  Samt-Etienne  (the  capital) 
and  Routine  are  the  main  cities 

Loire,  river,  625  mi  long,  the  longest  of  Franco  It 
rises  SE  of  Le  Puy  in  the  Cevonnes  mts  and,  de- 
scribing a  wide  arc.  flows  NW  to  Orl6ans,  then 
swings  SW  to  the  Atlantic  at  Samt-Naaaire  Other 
cities  on  or  near  its  course  are  Nevers,  Blois,  Tours, 
Angers,  and  Nantes  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Allier,  the  Cher,  the  Vienno,  and  the  Maine  The 
Loire  is  the  heart  and  cradle  of  Gallic  France  In 
its  basin  ho  the  rich  fields,  gardens,  and  vineyards 
of  ORI^ANAIS,  ToiWAiNK.aiidANJOU  Lcnelv  rather 
than  majestic,  tho  Loire  valley  has  fostered  tradi- 
tions of  civilized  living  which  have  become  the 
heritage  of  all  France  Ronsard,  Ralielais,  Des- 
cartes, and  Balzac  had  their  roots  here  The  cha- 
teaux of  the  Loire — BUMS,  AMBOISK,  CHAMBOHD, 
CHFNONCI  \cx,  CHINON,  LOPHES,  AZAY-LL-RI- 
DBAtJ,  and  many  others — are  sviionymous  with 
French  history  and  civilization. 

Loire-Infeneure  (I war '-Pfaryftr'),  department  (2,693 
sq  mi  ,  pop  065,064),  NW  Franco,  in  S  Brittany, 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  Here  the  Loire,  after  passing 
Nantes,  the  departmental  capital,  enters  the  ocean 
at  Samt-Naaaire 

Loiret  (IwftriV),  department  (2,630  su  im  ,  pop 
346,018),  N  central  France,  tiavcrsed  by  tho  Loire 
and  its  small  tributary,  the  Loiret  It  occupies 
pait  of  the  ORL£ANAIH  tegion,  and  Oilcans  is  tho 
departmental  capital 

Loir-et-Cher  (Iwar-a-shor'),  department  (2,479  sq 
nu  ,  pop  242,419),  N  central  France,  forming  W 
ORIGAN  MS  It  is  drained  by  tho  Loire.  Loir,  and 
Cher  rivers  Buns  is  the  capital 

Lois  (16 'Is),  grandmother  of  Timothy    2  Tim    1  5 

Loisy,  Alfred  Fir  mm  (alfrod'  ferine'  Iwuze'),  1857- 
1940,  trench  biblical  critic  Ho  was  ordained 
(1879)  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  was  (1881-93) 
professor  at  tho  Catholic  Institute  in  Pans  He 
lost  his  position  because  of  an  article  he  wrote,  con- 
sidered suspicious  of  heresy  In  the  authorities  He 
taught  (1900-1904)  at  the  tfcole  des  tiautes 
titudeti  and  (1909-26)  at  the  College  de  France 
At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  cent  he  became  the 
principal  leader  of  the  movement  called  Catholic 
MODERNISM,  which  accepted  the  theories  of  the 
higher  cntuwm  and  developed  a  kind  of  liberal 
humanitariamsm  His  books  were  condemned  sev- 
erally and  collectively  bv  the  Holy  See,  and  m 
1908  he  was  excommunicated  Thereafter  he  be- 
came increasingly  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Church  Among  his  works  are  L'Erangile  ft  I't^lise 
[the  Gospel  and  the  Church |  (1902),  1*  IV e 
Etangile  [the  Fourth  Gospel)  (1903),  and  Lea 
Evangiles synoptiques  [the  Synoptic  Gospels ]( 1908). 
His  autobiography  appeared  in  1924 

Loja  (16'ha),  city  (1944  estimated  pop  20,776),  S 
Ecuador  One  of  the  republic's  few  cities  not  send- 
ing its  exports  exclusively  to  Guayaquil,  Loja  is  a 
commercial  center  for  its  region  Subsistence  crops 
and  cattle  are  raised,  and  some  cattle  shipped  to 
the  desert  coastal  cities  of  NW  Peru 

Loki  (l&'ke),  m  Norse  myth,  personification  of  the 
evil  principle  He  caused  trouble  for  tho  other 
Aesir  His  worst  exploit  was  the  murder  of  B  \LDKK. 
for  which  he  was  punished  by  Thor  He  is  to  lead 
the  enemies  of  heaven  at  Ragnarok. 

Lokoia  (liikS'yu),  town  (pop  8,085),  N  Nigeria, 
at  the  j  unction  of  the  Niger  and  Benue  rivors  The 
site  was  visited  (1859)  by  the  Scottish  explorer 
William  Baikio  There  are  iron  deposits  near  by. 

Lolland,  Denmark   see  LA  AT,  AND 

LoUardry  (lo'ltirdrfi)  or  Lollardy.  medieval  English 
movement  for  ecclesiastical  reform,  led  by  John 
WYCLJF,  whose  "poor  priests"  spread  his  ideas 
about  the  country  side  in  the  late  14th  cent.  The 
Church  in  England  was  ridden  with  abuses,  espe- 
cially m  the  ownership  and  management  of  great 
ecclesiastical  properties.  Many  common  people 
lived  in  miserable  circumstances  aggravated  by  the 
plague  and  by  expensive  wars.  Wyclif '»  doctrines, 
underscored  by  the  shocking  fact  of  the  Great 
Schism  (1378),  gave  form  to  widespread  discontent 
with  the  state  of  the  Church  and  the  state  of  so* 
eiety.  The  chief  goal  of  Lollardry  was  the  estab- 


lishment  of  evangelical  poverty  in  the  Church,  and 
from  this  idea  developed  tho  other  tenets  of  the 
movement  The  clergy,  it  was  claimed,  had  be- 
come rich  and  worldly,  the  Church  had  forsaken 
her  mission  to  preach  God's  word,  the  sacraments 
had  become  ineffectual  through  the  false  teachings 
surrounding  them,  and  the  only  reliable  rule  of 
holy  life  was  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  which  a  man 
could  interpret  for  himself  The  most  complete 
statement  of  the  Lollard  creed  is  in  a  memorial 
presented  to  Parliament  m  1395  It  denied  tran- 
su  Instantiation;  it  condemned  the  use  of  sacra- 
mentals,  images,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  auricu- 
lar confession;  it  declared  against  all  war,  and  it 
attacked  clerical  celibacy  and  the  vows  of  nuns  as 
unnatural  At  its  peak  just  before  the  turn  of  the 
century,  Lollardry  appealed  to  members  of  tho 
middle  and  upper  classes  as  well  as  to  those  of  tho 
lower,  but  severe  repressive  measures  began  with 
the  accession  of  Henry  IV  The  statute  De  hatre- 
tico  comburendo  [on  the  burning  of  the  heretic  |  wuh 
passed  by  Parliament  in  1401,  but  burnings  at  tho 
stake  were  ac  tuallv  rare  Under  persecution  the 
Lollards  tended  to  fanaticism,  and  a  petty  rebellion 
broke  out  among  followers  of  Sir  John  OLDOAHTI,F, 
a  prominent  Lollard  who  had  escaped  from  im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower  The  rebellion  was  easily 
put  down  (1414),  and  Oldcastle,  after  several  other 
minor  conspiracies,  was  captured  and  executed 
(1417)  Stricter  suppression  then  drove  the  move- 
ment underground,  whore  it  survived  until  the  16th 
rent  The  alarm  of  tho  clergy  m  England  over  the 
Lutheran  doctrines  was  partly  caused  by  a  fear 
that  Lollardrv  would  bo  revived  It  is  difficult  to 
state  how  much  Lollardry  actually  encouraged  tho 
English  Reformation  Undoubtedly  it  weakened 
the  hold  of  the  Chun  h  on  the  people,  and  the  popu- 
lar use  of  the  Bible  helped  to  stimulate  the  latci 
movement  Finally,  although  Lollardry  know 
nothing  of  Luther's  doctrine  of  justification  b\ 
faith,  it  did  in  eff<»«  t  proclaim  the  direct  response 
bihty  of  tho  individual  soul  to  God  —tho  essential 
idea  of  the  Reformation  See  James  Gtindnor, 
LoUardy  and  the  Reformation  in  England  (190ft- 
13),  G  G  Coulton,  Medieval  Panorama  (1938) 

L'Olonnois,  Francois  soo  N\u,  JACQU*»  JR.\N 
DAVID 

Lomax,  John  Avery  (lo'm.lks),  1867-1948,  Amniu  an 
folklonst,  b  Goodman,  Miss  ,  grad  Umv  of  Texas 
(B  A  ,  1897,  M  A  ,  1906),  M  A  Harvard,  1907  Vt 
Harvaid  ho  was  encouraged  in  the  collection  of  folk 
songs  by  Barrett  Wendell  and  G  L  Kittiedgo  Hi* 
first  book,  Cowttoy  Song*  (1910,  rev  ed  ,  1938),  con- 
tained, for  tho  first  timc>  in  print,  such  isongs  i* 
The  Old  Chwholm  Trail,  Git  along  Liltlt  Dogtes,  and 
Home  on  the  Range  In  «ddition  he  collected  bal- 
lads, Nogio  songs,  mountain  tsongs,  and  folk  songs 
of  every  sort  from  all  over  the  country  Many  ot 
his  Negro  songs  wore  collected  in  the  Southern 
penitentiaries,  whero  ho  discovered  Huddio  Led- 
better,  known  as  Lead  Belly  ,  who  provided  tho  ma- 
terial for  his  Negro  Folk  Songs  as  Sung  by  Lewi 
Belly  (with  his  son,  19*6)  Soo  his  autobiographical 
Adventures  of  a  Hallad  Hunter  (1947)  In  19'H  he 
was  joined  m  his  work  by  his  son  Alan  Lomax, 
1915-  Father  and  won  collaborated  m  compiling 
Amenean  HaUad*  and  Folk  Songs  (1934),  the  Loud 
Belly  collection,  Our  Singing  Country  (1941),  and, 
with  Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  Seegcr,  The  One  Hun- 
dred and  One  Heat  American  Ballads  (1947)  Alnn 
Lomax  became  curator  of  the  American  folk  song 
archives  of  the  Libiary  of  Congress  in  1934 

Lombard,  Peter:  see  PKTKK  LOMBARD 

Lombard,  residential  village  (pop  7,075),  NE  III  , 
just  W  of  Chicago,  settled  18  J4,  mo  1869 

Lombard  League.  In  the  early  12th  cent  tho  com- 
munes of  Lombardy  were,  in  general,  grouped  in 
two  rival  leagues,  of  which  one,  led  bv  Pavia, 
tended  to  be  in  favor  of  the  emperor,  arid  the  othor, 
led  by  Milan,  in  favor  of  the  pope  When  Km- 
peror  FKKDKKICK  I  at  the  Diet  of  Roncaglia  (1  158) 
asserted  the  imperial  authority  over  all  Lombard 
communes,  even  the  imperialist  cities  turned 
against  him  and  joined  (1167)  the  League  of 
Verona,  which  had  been  formed  in  1164  This 
widened  coalition,  known  as  the  Lombard  League, 
received  the  support  of  Pope  Alexander  III,  after 
whom  its  fortified  city  of  Alessandria  was  named 
The  League  defeated  (1  176)  Frederick  at  Legnano, 
hut  after  the  Peace  of  Constance  (1183),  which 
confirmed  the  freedom  of  the  cities,  it  tended  again 
to  break  into  two  rival  leagues  (see  GUBLPHH  AND 
GHIBELLIKTES)  The  League  was  revived  m  1226 
against  Emperor  FHE,I>KHICK  II.  After  its  defeat 
(1237)  at  Cortenuova  it  split  again  into  Guelph  and 
Ghibellme  cities 

Lombardo  (lorabdr'do)  Italian  family  of  sculptor* 
and  architects  Emigrants  from  Lombardy  c  1450, 


they  were  loaders  in  the  architectural  Renaissance 

m  Venice     Pietro  Lombardo  (pya'tro),  c 

1515,  architect  of  numerous  churches  and  palaces, 


c  1435- 


,  , 

worked  on  the  court  facades  of  the  doge's  palace* 
from  1498.  As  sculptor,  he  is  noted  for  toe  mauso- 
leum of  Doge  Pietro  Mooeiugo  in  Santi  Giovanme 
Paolo  and  for  other  tombs,  including  that  of  Danto 
at  Ravenna.  In  most  of  his  undertakings  he  had  a* 
associates  his  aohs.  Antonio  Lombardo  (ftntd'nyrt), 
c.  1468-16 16?,  and  Tullio  Lombardo  (tfiol'Iy&), 


CrowxetareaoM  an  Jaokated  by  MULL  CAPITALS.  Ta*  key  to  ptwwadatioa  face*  *f*  I. 


01456-1532.  One  of  their  greatest  Joint  produc- 
tion* was  the  Church  of  Santa  Mana  dei  Miraooli. 
These  three  were  the  most  dletinguished  of  the 
Lombardo  family. 

Lombard*  (lorn'Surdcr-bardi),  ancient  Germanic 
people  Mentioned  by  Tacitus,  the  Lombards 
(Latin  Langobardi)  were  settled  along  the  lower 
Elbe  in  the  1st  cent  A.D.  After  obscure  migra- 
tions they  were  allowed  (647)  by  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian I  to  settle  in  Pannonia  and  Noricum  (mod- 
ern Hungary  and  E  Austria).  In  668,  under  the 
leadership  of  ALBOIN,  they  invaded  N  Italy  and 
established  a  kingdom  with  Pavia  as  capital  They 
soon  penetrated  deep  into  central  and  8  Italy,  but 
the  exarchate  of  RAVENNA,  the  PENTAPOLIB,  and 
much  of  tho  coast  remained  under  Byzantine  rule 
while  Rome  and  the  Patrimony  of  St  Peter  were 
kept  by  the  papacy.  After  Alboin's  death  (572?) 
no  king  was  elected  and  Lombard  Italy  fell  under 
the  disunited  rule  of  some  thirty  "dukes  "  The 
Lombard  duchies  of  SPOLBTO  and  BKNEVKNTO  in 
central  and  S  Italy  were  set  up  independently  In 
584  the  Lombard  nobles  united  to  elect  a  new  kuig, 
AUTHARI,  in  order  to  strengthen  themselves  against 
the  enmity  of  the  Franks,  the  Byzantines,  and  the 
popes.  The  Lombard  kingdom  reached  its  height 
in  the  7th  and  8th  cent  Aruiniam,  at  first  the  prev- 
alent faith  of  the  Lombards,  gradually  lost  out  to 
Catholicism,  Roman  culture  and  Latin  speech  were 
accepted,  and  the  bishops  emerged  as  the  chief 
magistrates  in  the  cities  King  LIUTPRAND  (712- 
44)  consolidated  the  kingdom  through  his  legisla- 
tion and  reduced  Spoleto  and  Benevento  to  vas- 
salage His  successor,  Aistulf,  took  Ravenna  (751) 
and  threatened  Rome  Pope  Stephen  II's  appeal  to 
PEPIN  THE  SHORT  brought  the  Frankish  invasion  of 
Italy,  the  Lombards  lost  the  territories  comprised 
m  the  Donation  of  Pepm  to  the  papacy  (see  PAPAL 
STATES)  After  Aistulf's  death  DESIDERIUS  re- 
newed (772)  the  attack  on  Rome  This  tirno 
CHARLEMAGNE  intervened,  defeated  the  Lombards, 
and  was  ci  owned  (774)  with  tho  Lombard  crown  at 
Pa  via  Only  the  duchy  of  Benevento  survived  until 
conquered  (llth  cent  )  by  tho  Normans  The  iron 
rrown  of  the  Lombard  kings  (now  kept  at  MONZA, 
Italy)  was  also  used  for  the  coronation  (951)  of 
Otto  I  as  king  of  Italy  and  for  the  crowning  of 
Heveial  succeeding  emperors  Thun  the  Lombard 
kingdom  prepared  tho  creation  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  The  Lombards  left  their  name  to  the 
Italian  region  of  Lornbaidy  The  chief  historian  of 
the  Lombards  was  PAITL  THK  DKACON  See  Thomas 
Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  Vol»  V  and  VI 
(1896),  Pasqnale  Villari,  Harbanan  Invasions  of 
Italy  (Eng  tr  ,  2  vols,  1902),  H  B  Gotten]). 
\fedmval  Italy  (1915) 

Lombard  Street,  in  London  It  is  a  btieet  of  banks 
and  financial  houses  which  takes  its  name  fiom 
the  Lombard  merchants  and  moneylenders  who 
settled  here  in  the  12th  ront  See  Walter  Bagehot, 
Lombard  Street  (1873) 

Lombardy  (Iftm'burd?),  region  (9,180  sq  mi,  pop 
5,836,479),  N  Italy,  extending  from  tho  Swiss  bor- 
der to  the  Po  and  fiom  the  Ticmo  to  tho  Mmcio 
nvor  It  comprises  the  provinces  of  Bergamo 
Brescia,  Como,  Cremona,  Mantua,  Milan,  Pavia, 
Sondno  and  Varese.  named  after  their  chief  cities 
Milan  is  the  capital  Within  the  bordetH  of  Lom- 
bardv  he  Alpine  peaks  and  glaciers,  some  of  the 
Italian  lakes,  and  upland  pastures  sloping  to  the 
ri<  h  Po  valley,  where  agriculture  has  been  intensi- 
fied by  aitificial  irrigation  since  Roman  times 
Cereals  are  the  main  crops,  and  the  mulberry  H 
extensively  cultivated  for  silk  production  Lom- 
bardy IB  the  richest  industrial  region  of  Italy, 
manufacturing  textiles,  iron  and  steel  products, 
machinery,  chemicals,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
products  Milan  is  the  chief  industrial  and  com- 
mercial city  of  Italy  Lombardy  has  been  through 
the  centuries  a  possession  much  coveted  and  fre- 
quently invaded  and  a  battlefield  in  many  wars. 
First  inhabited  by  a  Gallic  ptwple,  it  became  (3rd 
cent  B  C  )  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  It  suffered  heavily  in  the  barbaric  in- 
vasions and  became  (560)  the  center  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  LOMBARDS,  for  whom  it  was  named  The 
region  was  united  (774)  with  the  empire  of  CH  VHLE- 
MAQNK  In  the  llth  cent  power  gradually  passed 
from  the  feudal  lords  to  autonomous  communes, 
and  a  general  economic  revival  took  place  Com- 
mercial exchange  between  northern  Europe  and  the 
Orient  was  largely  effected  through  the  Po  valley 
Lombard  merchants  and  bankers  extended  their 
business  throughout  Europe  Several  cities  united 
In  the  LOMBARD  LBAOUE  to  defy  Emperor  Fred- 
erick I,  who  wanted  to  reaffirm  his  authority  over 
the  communes  The  emperor  was  defeated  at 
Legnano  (1176)  The  13th  rent  also  was  marked 
by  wars  among  cities  and  rivalries  between  families 
within  cities  Except  for  the  district  of  MANTUA 
under  the  GONZAOA  family,  Lombardy  fell  in  the 
1 4th  and  16th  cent  under  the  sway  of  the  VIBCONTI 
and  the  SFORZA  dukes  of  Milan;  however,  Bergamo 
and  Brescia  (1428)  and  Crema  (1529)  were  lost  to 
Venice  and  the  VALTBLLWA  to  the  Grisons  (1512). 
After  the  ITALIAN  WARS,  Lombardy  followed  the 
fortunes  of  MILAN.  Spanish  rule  (1536-1713)  was 
succeeded  by  that  of  Austria  (1713  -96)  and  France 
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(1796-1814).  The  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom. 
set  up  under  Austrian  rule  in  1816,  was  dissolved 
when  Lombardy  was  liberated  m  1869  In  the  1  1th 
and  12th  cent,  there  was  a  characteristic  Lombard 
Romanesque  architecture  and  m  the  Renaissance  a 
flourishing  school  of  painting,  of  which  Bernardino 
Lumi  and  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  were  leading  figures 

Lombardy  poplar,  see  POPLAR 

Lombok  (lombok'),  island  (1,825  sq  mi.;  pop 
701,290),  East  Indonesia,  one  of  the  Lesser  Sundas 
It  is  E  of  Ball,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Lom- 
bok Strait  The  volcanic  and  mountainous  terrain 
rises  to  12,224  ft  at  Mt  Rinjani  or  Kmdjani  In 
the  southern  area  is  a  level  plain  producing  rice, 
coffee,  corn,  sugar;  cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo 
Mataram  is  the  chief  town,  with  tho  port  of  Am- 
ponan  near  by  The  inhabitants,  known  as  Sassaks, 
are  Mohammedan  The  Dutch  came  here  in  1674 
The  English  naturalist  A  R  Wallace  noted  that 
Lombok  is  a  part  of  the  dividing  line  which  sepa- 
rates the  fauna  of  Asia  from  that  of  Australia 

Lombroso,  Cesare  (cha'zaralombrO'aO),  1836-1909 
Italian  enmmologist  and  physician  In  1876  he 
published  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  his  theory  of 
the  origin  of  criminal  traits  In  the  atudv,  later  en- 
larged into  the  famous  L'uomo  delinquent*;  (5th  ed  , 
3  vols  ,  1896-97,  partial  Eng  tr  as  Criminal  Man, 
1911),  ho  compared  anthropological  measurements 
and  concluded  that  the  average  criminal  was  an 
atavistic  type  marked  by  distinct  physical  and 
psychological  traits.  The  theory  has  boon  out- 
moded, but  at  the  time  it  gave  impetus  to  further 
scientific  study  of  crime  and  was  important  m 
focusing  attention  on  tho  nature  of  the  criminal 
and  the  situation  Lombroso  advocated  humane 
treatment  of  criminals  and  opposed  frequent  use  of 
the  death  penalty  He  wrote  seyeral  books  on 
crime  and  medicine  Three  have  been  translated 
as  The  Female  Offender  (partial  Eng  tr  ,  1895),  The 
ManofOenius  (1891),  and  Crime  Its  Causes  and 
Remedies  (1911)  See  biography  by  H  G  Kurella 
(Eng  tr.,  1911) 

Lom6  (lAmA').  town  (pop  c  15,000),  capital  of 
French  Togoland,  a  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
It  is  a  railroad  junction 

Lomeme  de  Brienne,  fitienne  Charles  (fttyPn'  shad' 
I5man*'  du  brSen'),  1727-94,  French  statesman, 
archbmhop  of  Toulouse  (1763-88)  and  of  Sons 
(1788-91),  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church  (1788- 
91)  In  the  Ansembly  of  Notables  (1787)  he  worked 
against  CALONVR  and,  though  Louis  XVI  looked 
with  disfavor  on  his  notorious  immorality,  he  suc- 
ceeded (1787)  Calonne  in  control  of  finances  There- 
' 


upon  ho  adopted  Calonne's  plans  for  abolition  of 
excessive  internal  customs  duties,  for  calling  of 
provincial  assemblies,  and  for  other  reforms  The 


, 

opposition  of  the  Parlement  of  Pans  led  him  to 
exile  that  body  to  Troyes  for  a  time  and  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  calling  of  the  fateful  States-General 
Having  done  nothing  to  relieve  the  financial  ills  of 
France,  he  left  office  (Aug  ,  1788)  in  great  popular 
disfavor  He  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1788,  but  after 
he  took  the  civil  oath  of  the  clergy  (1791),  the  popo 
deprived  him  of  his  cardmalate  He  was  arrested 
by  the  revolutionary  govei  nment  in  1793  and  died 
in  prison  His  incompetence  had  helped  to  precipi- 
tate the  French  Revolution 

Lomond,  Loch  (I6kh  lo'mand,-mun),  lake,  between 
Dumbartonshire  and  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  drain- 
ed by  the  Leven  to  the  Clyde  Tho  lake  is  23  mi 
long  and  5  mi  to  less  than  1  mi  wide,  being  broad- 
est at  the  southern  end,  near  its  outlet,  where  there 
are  numerous  wooded  islands  Its  inlets  include 
the  Kndnck  and  the  Luss  The  northein  end  is 
overlooked  by  Ben  Lomond  (3,192  ft  high),  in 
Stirlingshire  Lomond  is  the  largest  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  Scottish  lakes  There  are  numer- 
ous associations  with  Rob  Roy,  including  a  cave 
refuge  on  the  shore  At  Inversnaid  is  an  18th- 
century  fort,  and  there  are  several  castles  in  the 
vicinity  or  on  the  islands 

Lomond  Hills,  mountains,  Fifeshire,  Scotland  East 
Lomond  is  1,471  ft  high,  and  West  Lomond  is 
1,713ft  high 

Lomonosov,  Mikhail  Vtsilyevlch  (mekhuyeT  vusfi'- 
Ijruvleh  romttno'auf)  t  1711-65,  Russian  scientist 
and  writer;  son  of  a  prosperous  fisherman  of  the 
Archangel  district  In  his  early  years  self-taught, 
he  later  went  to  Moscow  and  then  to  St  Peters- 
burg to  study  He  was  one  of  12  chosen  by  the  St 
Petersburg  Academy  to  study  chemistry  and 
metallurgy  in  Germany  In  1741  he  returned  to 
Russia  and  received  an  appointment  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  which  he  held  for  life  He  was  a 
dominant  figure  in  Russian  culture  and  especially 
notable  in  science,  in  which  by  his  experiments  he 
anticipated  such  modern  principles  as  the  mechan- 
ical nature  of  heat  and  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases 
He  wrote  a  history  of  Russia  (1766)  and  a  Russian 
grammar  (1756)  In  his  odes  and  other  verses  he 
adopted  the  new  principle  of  tonic  rather  than 
syllabic  versification,  thus  altering  the  character  of 
Russian  prosody  His  greatest  service  lay  in  his  re- 
form of  the  Russian  literary  language  For  this  ho 
chose  an  idiom  midway  between  the  Old  Church 
Slavonic  and  spoken  Russian 

Lomonosov  (lamund'stif),  formerly  Orani«nbaum 
(orft'nyunboum),  city  (1939  pop  over  10,000), 
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RSFSR,  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  SW  of  Leningrad 
and  opposite  Kronstadt  A  summer  resort,  it  is  the 
site  of  a  palace  built  (1714)  bv  Peter  I  and  of  the 
"Chinese  Palace,"  built  (1768)  by  Catherine  the 
Great.  In  tho  8e»  ond  World  War,  during  the  Ger- 
man siege  (1941-44)  of  Leningrad,  Oramenbaum 
was  part  of  the  Russian  bridgehead  on  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  It  was  renamed  in  1948  < 

Lompoc  (l&m'pok),  city  (1940  pop  3,379,  1944 
special  census  pop  5.H44),  S  Calif  ,  NW  of  Santa 
Barbara,  founded  1874,  mo.  1888  It  is  in  a  fertile* 
valley  noted  for  its  flowers,  and  seeds  are  exten- 
sively produced  and  shipped  Kieselguhr  is  quar- 
ried here,  and  there  are  oil  wells  in  the  vi<  imty  La 
Punsima  Concepcion  Mission,  a  state  histonr 
monument,  is  near  by. 

Lomza  (Iftm'zha,  -ahu),  Pol  Lomia  (wdm'zha),  city 
(pop  13,772),  Poland,  on  the  Narew  and  W  of 
Btalystok  Probably  founded  m  the  earliest  times 
of  the  Polish  kingdom,  Lomza  passed  to  Prussia  m 
1796  and  to  the  Russian  empire  m  1815  Chiefly  a 
trade  center,  it  also  has  an  electrical  industry 
There  aro  peat  depomts  in  the  vicinity 

Lonacomng  (lonukd'nmg),  coal-mining  town  (pop 
2,429),  NW  Md  ,  m  the  Allegheny  Mts  SW  of 
Cumberland ,  settled  c  1835  It  also  has  silk  manu- 
facturing 

London,  Jack  (John  Griffith  London),  1876-191b, 
Amencan  author,  b  San  Francisco  At  17  he 
shipped  as  an  able  seaman  to  Japan  and  the  Bering 
Sea  He  was  an  oyster  pirate,  a  gold-seeker  in  the 
first  Klondike  rush,  a  newspaper  correspondent 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  in  1914  a  war 
correspondent  in  Mexico  His  stones,  romantic 
adventures  with  realistic  setting  and  character,  be- 
gan to  appear  first  in  the  Overland  Monthly,  and  in 
1900  The  Son  of  the  Wolf  Tales  of  the  Par  North 
was  published  His  Klondike  tales  are  among  his 
moat  vigorous,  and  The  Call  of  the  Wild  (1903)  has 
remained  one  of  the  best  dog  stones  ever  written 
Other  works  are  The  Sea-Wolf  (1904),  White  Fang 
(1905),  and  Smokt  Bellew  (1912)  Martin  Eden 
(1909)  and  Burning  Dayliaht  (1910)  are  serni- 
autobiographical  Though  lie  was  a  highly  paid 
writer  of  extremely  popular  fiction,  London  con- 
sidered his  social  tracts  as  his  most  important 
work—  The  People  of  the  Abyss  (1903)  and  The  Iron 
Heel  (1907)  The  Cruise  of  the  Snark  (1911)  i&  H 
vivid  account  of  his  interrupted  voyage  around  the 
world  in  a  60-foot  ketch-rigged  yacht,  and  John 
Barleycorn,  or,  Alcoholic  Memoirs  (1913)  is  auto- 
biographical Plagued  by  mental  depression,  an 
excess  of  alcohol,  and  financial  disasters,  London 
committed  suicide  See  Charmian  London  (his 
second  wife),  The  Log  of  the  Snark  (1915),  Our 
Hawaii  (1917),  and  The  Book  of  Jack  London  (2 
vols,  1921),  Irving  Stone,  Sailor  on  Horseback 
(1938),  Joan  London  (his  daughter),  Jack  London 
and  His  Times  (1939) 

London,  city,  (pop  78,264),  S  Ont  ,  on  tho  Thames 
and  SW  of  Toronto,  me  1848  The  site  was  visited 
in  1793  and  selected  as  the  place  for  the  capital  of 
Upper  Canada,  but  the  city  was  not  founded  until 
182C  Its  streets  and  bridges  are  named  after  those 
of  old  London  in  England  In  a  rich  agricultural 
district,  it  has  become  a  notable  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  financial  center  The  Umv  of  West- 
ern Ontario  (coeducational,  1878)  and  the  affiliated 
Urauhue  and  Huron  colleges  are  here,  as  are  a  pro- 
vincial normal  school  and  the  provincial  mental 
hospital 

London,  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  chief 
city  of  the  British  Empire,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Thames  at  the  head  of  tidewater.  Greater  London 
(c  693  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop  8,203,942,  1948  estimated 
pop  8,282,217)  includes  sections  of  the  home 
counties,  Essex,  Kent,  Hertfordshire,  Middlesex, 
and  Surrey  The  administrative  county  of  London 
(117  sq  mi  .  1931  pop  4.397,003.  1948  estimated 
pop  3,339,100)  includes  the  28  metropolitan  bor- 
oughs, Battersea,  Bermondsey.  Bethnal  Green, 
Camberwell,  Chelsea,  Deptford,  Finabury,  Fulham, 
Greenwich,  Hackney,  Hammersmith,  Hampstead, 
Holborn,  Islington,  Kensington,  Lambeth,  Lewis- 
ham,  Marylebone,  Paddington,  Poplar,  St  Pan- 
eras,  Shoreditch,  Southwark,  Stepney,  Stoke  New- 
mgton,  Wandsworth,  Westminster,  and  Woolwich, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  mayor  and  council,  re- 
sponsible to  the  London  County  Council  The  core 
of  London  historically  and  commercially  is  the 
City  (1  eq  mi  ,  1931  pop  11,000,  1948  estimated 
pop  4,810),  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames 
Little  is  known  of  London  prior  to  A  D  61,  when, 
according  to  Tacitus,  the  followers  of  Queen 
Boadicea  revolted  and  slaughtered  the  inhabitants 
of  the  fort  Londimum  after  the  departure  of  the 
Roman  governor  Paulmus  Roman  authority  was 
soon  restored,  and  the  first  city  walls  were  built, 
remnants  of  which  still  exist  After  the  final  with- 
drawal of  the  Roman  legions  m  the  early  part  of 
the  5th  cent ,  London  became  lost  m  obscurity 
Celt,  Saxon,  and  Dane  contested  the  general  area, 
and  it  was  not  until  886  that  London  again  emerged 
as  an  important  town  under  the  firm  control  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  who  rebuilt  the  defenses  against 
the  Danes  and  gave  the  city  a  form  of  government 
It  is  a  measure  of  London's  independence  that 
William  the  Conqueror  treated  with  it  separately 
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In  his  reign  was  built  Just  east  of  the  city's  wall  the     served  in  the  Second  World  War.  See  J.  A.  Hall, 

White  Tower,  the  nucleus  of  the  TOWKB  OF  LON-      Thf  Law  of  Naval  Warfare  (1921). 

DON    Under  the  Normans  and  Plantagenets  the  city   London,  University  of,  founded  m  London,  England, 


grew  commercially  and  politically  and  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  I  (1189-09)  obtained  that  form  of  muni- 
cipal government  by  a  lord  mayor  and  corporation 
which  exists  to  the  present  The  GUILDS,  which 
became  important  in  the  13th  and  14th  cent , 
gained  control  of  civic  affairs  and  grew  sufficiently 
strong  to  restrict  trade  to  freemen  of  the  city  Me- 
dieval London  saw  the  foundation  of  the  INNS  OF 
COURT  and  the  original  structures  of  SAINT  PATJI/S 
CATHEDRAL  and  WESTMINSTER  ABBKY  The  wealth 
of  the  religious  orders  provoked  personal  outcry  in 


in  1836  as  an  examining  and  degree- giving  body. 
Teaching  functions  were  not  added  until  1898  It 
comprised  at  first  University  College  (which  had 
been  founded  in  1826  as  the  Univ.  of  London,  a 
nonsectarian  school)  and  King's  College  (founded 
1820  bv  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England).  It 
is  now  a  large  aggregation  of  affiliated  schools,  col- 
legos,  institutes,  and  hospitals  Besides  University 
and  King's,  its  schools  and  colleges  include  Bed- 
ford (1849,  for  women),  Birkbeck  (1823),  Imperial 
College  of  Science  and  Technology  (1907),  King's 


Piers  Plowman,  and  the  rich  panorama  of  medieval      College  of  Household  and  Social  Science  (1928), 

i.*-  .„  — a — *_j  ...  01 •..  /^.,*—^,,-».  Tni«-  w,*u      London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science 

(1895),  Queen  Mary  College  (1887),  Royal  Hollo- 
wav  College  (1883,  for  women),  School  of  Oriental 
and  African  Studios  (1916).  Wostfield  College 
(1882,  for  women),  and  Wye  College  (1894),  it  has 
also  several  theological  and  medical  sc  hools  Many 
of  the  university  buildings,  m  various  parts  of 
London,  suffered  severe  damage  m  the  Second 
World  War 

London  Bridge,  granite,  five-arched  bridge  over  the 
Thames,  in  central  London  It  is  928  ft.  long  and 
was  designed  b>  John  Renuie  and  built  in  1824-31. 


hfe  is  reflected  in  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  With 
the  questionings  of  church  dogma  by  Wychf  in  the 
14th  cent  and  the  uprisings  of  Wat  TTLEB  (1381) 
and  Jack  CADB  (1450),  the  normal  peace  of  the  city 
was  broken  At  the  Reformation  period  many 
great  ecclesiastical  buildings  were  destroyed  01 
converted  to  other  uses  by  Henry  VIII,  who 
founded  several  grammar  schools  for  the  poor  The 
reign  of  Elizabeth  brought  London  to  its  greatest 
height  of  wealth,  power,  and  influence — the  un- 
disputed center  of  England's  Renaissance  culture 
Spenser,  Byrd,  Nashe,  Greene,  Peele,  Kyd,  Mar- 
lowe, and  Snakspere  found  the  diverse  and  vigorous 
elements  of  London  life  inspiring  to  their  creative 
efforts  With  the  advent  (1603)  of  the  Stuarts  to 
the  throne,  the  city  became  involved  in  struggles 


The  early  wooden  bridge  (963-75)  was  leplacod 
(1176-1209)  by  a  stone  bridge  with  houses  and  a 
chapel  The  buildings  were  removed  m  1756-62. 
It  was  many  times  damaged  by  hie  It  was  the 


with  the  crown  on  behalf  of  its  democratic  pnvi-  only  budge  ovei  the  Thames  in  London  until  the 
legos,  culminating  in  the  civil  war  In  1665  the  construction  (1739-50)  of  Westmiustei  Bridge 
groat  plague  (see  PLAQUE)  took  c  75,000  lives  On  London  Company,  a  corporation  composed  of  per- 


Sept  2, 1666,  began  tho  great  fire,  which  lasted  five 
days  and  virtually  destroyed  the  city,  including 
St  Paul's  From  its  ashes  rose  the  London  of  Sir 
Christopher  WREN,  the  City  whose  face  was  not 
greatly  altered  until  the  Second  World  War  In 
the  Restoration  period  there  was  a  revival  of  the 
theaters  (closed  under  tho  Commonwealth) ,  Dry- 
den,  Congreve,  and  Wycherley  were  leading  drama- 
tists Much  of  the  business  of  the  late  17th  and 
early  18th  cent  was  transacted  in  COFFEEHOUSES, 
the  forerunners  of  the  later  exchange  Until  1750, 
when  Westminster  Bridge  was  opened,  LONDON 
BRIDGE  was  the  only  one  to  span  the  Thames  at 
London,  and  ferries  did  a  profitable  business,  other 


sons  residing  in  and  about  London  which,  together 
with  the  Plymouth  Company,  was  granted  (1606) 
a  charter  by  James  I  to  locate  colonies  in  America 
between  lat  34°  and  45°  N,  territory  claimed  by 
England  The  London  Company,  under  the  chief 
patronage  of  Sii  Robert  Cecd,  was  granted  a  tract 
of  land  fronting  100  mi  on  the  sea  and  extending 
100  mi  inland  somewhere  between  lat  34"  and 
41°  N,  while  the  Plymouth  Company's  grant  (see 
GORGES,  Sm  1 *  HDI.VANDO)  lay  somewhere  between 
lat  38°  and  45°  N  The  government  of  the  colonies 
was  conferred  upon  a  royal  council  which  was  to 
appoint  a  local  council  for  each  colony,  both  coun- 
cils to  govern  according  to  the  king's  instructions 


bridges    include    Blackfnars    (1770),    Southwark      The  London  Company  expedition,  under  the  com- 
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(1819),  the  Tower  Bridge  (1894),  and  Waterloo 
(completed  1944,  replacing  tho  bridge  built  1811- 
17)  The  City  itself  sti  etches  from  the  TFMPLE  on 
the  west  to  the  Tower  of  London  on  the  east  Tho 
financial  center  of  London,  it  includes  the  BANK  OK 
ENGLAND  and  other  banks  and  business  houses  In 
the  Second  World  War  many  of  its  historic  build- 
ings (including  the  Guildhall,  scene  of  the  lord 
mayor's  banquets  and  other  public  functions) 
nere  destroyed  or  greatly  damaged  The  Mansion 
House,  residence  of  the  lord  mayor,  was  only 
slightly  damaged.  The  best-known  streets  of  Lon- 
don are  FLEET  STREET,  the  STRAND,  PICCADILLY, 
WHITEHALL,  PALL  MALL,  DOWNING  STREFT,  LOM- 
B\RD  STREET,  and  Bond  and  Regent  streets 
(noted  for  their  shops)  Besides  the  BRITISH  MU- 
SEUM, the  art  galleries  and  museums  of  London  in- 
clude the  VICTORIA  ANI>  ALBERT  MUSEUM,  the  NA- 
TIONAL GALLERY,  the  Tate  Gallery,  and  the  Wal- 
lace Collection  The  Umv  of  London  (see  LONDON, 
UNIVERSITY  OF)  is  in  Bloonmbury  See  P.  H 
Bovnton,  London  in  English.  Literature  (1913),  Sir 


, 

mand  of  Capt  Chnstophcr  NLWPOKT,  founded 
(1607)  JAMLSTOWN,  nrst  permanent  English  settle- 
ment m  America  (see  VIRGINIA)  In  Ma\  ,  1609, 
the  compan\  received  a  now  charter,  making  it 
independent  of  the  Plymouth  Company  ,  extending 
its  territory,  and  enabling  it  to  replace  the  local 
coum  il  with  an  absolute  governor  Thomas  West, 
Baion  DE  Lv  WARR,  was  the  first  to  hold  that  of- 
fice, with  Sir  Thomas  GATES  as  his  deput>  A  third 
charter,  granted  m  March,  1612,  made  the  London 
Company,  now  more  commonly  known  as  the  Vir- 
ginia Company,  a  self-governing  bod>  There  was, 
however,  dissension  within  tho  company  over  gov- 
erning policies,  arid  the  coiporation  was  soon  di- 
vided into  two  parties.  The  court  party,  headed  bv 
Sir  Robert  Rich,  favored  prolongation  of  maitial 
law  in  the  colony  The  country  or  patriot  party, 
led  by  Sn  Edwin  SANDYS,  Sir  John  Danvers,  and 
John  and  Nicholas  Ferrar,  fa\ored  discontinuance 
of  the  sv  stem  of  servitude  The  country  part>  was 
in  the  majority  ,  but  a  liberal  form  of  government 
not  established  in  Virginia  until  after  the 


Laurence  Gommo,  London  (1914) ,  Dorothy  Nichol-  rival  of  Sir  George  YEARDLEY  as  governor  ui  1619. 

"on,  The  Londoner  (1944),  Parry  Marshall,  City  of  when  representative  government  was  inaugurated 

L  <nulvn(  1947),  William  Kent,  Mine  Host  London  * iL  xl '  iL    c~  x 

a  Chronicle  of  Distinguished  Visitors  (1948) 


London.  1  City  (pop  2,263),  co  seat  of  Lauiel  co  , 
H  Ky  ,  NNW  of  Middlesboro  It  is  the  trade 
center  for  a  coal,  corn,  and  tobacco  area  Sue  Ben- 
nett College  Qumor,  coeducational)  is  here  Near 
by  are  the  Sublimity  Firms  (a  U  S  land-uso  proj- 


m America  with  the  convening  of  the  first  legisla- 
tive assembly  at  Jamestown  Although  affairs  in 
Virginia  gradually  improved,  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented (1623)  to  the  king  calling  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  conditions  m  tho  colony.  Shortly  after- 
wards there  appeared  a  paper,  The  Unmasked  Face 
of  Our  Colony  in  Virginia  Already  offended  by 
the  company,  the  king  now  took  extreme  measures 


ect),  Levi  Jackson  Wilderness  Road  State  Park,      r — , 

and  Cumberland  National  Forest     3  Village  (pop       A  report  was  made  by  an  investigating  commission, 
4,697),  co  seat  of  Madison  co  ,  SW  central  Ohio,      the  case  was  tried  before  the  King's  Bench,  and  the 


WSW  of  Columbus,  founded  1811,  me  1831 
Metal  products  are  made  Neur  by  is  tho  London 
State  Prison  Farm 

London,  Declaration  of,  international  code  of  mari- 
time law,  especially  as  related  to  war,  proposed  in 
1909  Tho  declaration  largely  grew  out  of  the  at- 
tempt at  the  second  of  the  HAQUI,  CONFERENCE 


unfavorable  decision  rendered  m  May,  1624,  re- 
sulted m  the  dissolution  of  the  company  About 
£200,000  had  been  spent  by  the  company  and  more 
than  14,000  emigrants  sent  to  Virginia  See  S  M 
Kmgsbury,  ed.,  The  Records  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany of  London  (4  vote  ,  1906-36) ,  H.  L  Osgood, 
The  American  (W-oMe*  in  tkt  Seeentecnth  Century, 


emp    a       o  secon    o       e     AOU*.     ONFERENCES  e     mera         o         in     t    eernecn        enury, 

to  »ot  up  an  international  prize  court  with  com-      Vol    I  (1904),  W    R   Scott,  The  Constitution  and 


puisory  jurisdiction  Great  Britain,  then  tho  chief 
naval  power,  felt  that  such  a  court  should  be  gov- 
erned by  defined  principles  At  British  invitation 
the  leading  European  naval  powers  and  the  United 
States  and  Japan  a#*embled  at  London  in  1908 
The  Declaration  of  London  which  they  issued  com- 
prised 71  articles  dealing  with  many  controverted 


Finance  of  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  Joint-Stock 
Companies  to  1120  (3  vols ,  1910-12),  W  F.  Cra- 
ven, Dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company  the 
Failure  of  a  Colonial  Experiment  (1932) ,  C.  M 
Andrews,  The  Colonial  Period  of  American  History , 
Vol  I  (1934),  C.  W.  Sams,  Th*  Conquest  of  Vir- 


. ,  ginia   The  Third  Attempt,  1610-1624  (1939). 

points,   including   HLOCKADE,   CONTRABAND,   and    London  Conference,  name  of  several  international 


PRIZE.  In  general  it  was  a  restatement  of  the  exist- 
ing law,  but  in  its  high  regard  for  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals it  represented  a  distinct  advance.  Although 
the  U  S  Senate  ratified  tho  declaration,  unanimous 
ratification  by  the  signatories  did  not  follow,  and 
the  code  never  went  into  effect  officially  In  the 
First  World  War  a  proposal  of  the  United  States 
that  the  belligerents  voluntarily  abide  by  the  code 
was  rejected.  Its  provisions  were  not  widely  ob- 


conferenecs  held  at  London,  England,  in  the  19th 
and  20th  cent  Tho  following  list  includes  only  the 
most  important  of  these  meetings.  At  the  London 
Conference  of  1830-31  the  chief  powers  of  Europe 
met  to  discuss  the  status  of  Greece.  It  was  decided 
that  Greece  should  be  a  fully  independent  prin- 
cipality, instead  of  an  autonomous  state  as  had 
been  provided  m  the  London  Protocol  of  1829. 
The  territorial  limits  of  Greece  were,  however,  con- 


siderably reduced  from  those  provided  In  the  Lon- 
don Protocol,  and  the  decision  was  rejected  by  the 
Greeks.  A  new  protocol  (1831)  was  drawn  up, 
restoring  the  1829  border  but  retaining  the  sover- 
eign status  of  Greece  This  was  accepted.  While  tho 
Greek  problem  was  under  discussion,  the  Belgians 
revolted  against  the  Dutch  king.  The  matter  was 
taken  up  at  the  conference,  which  ordered  (Nov., 
1830)  an  armistice  between  tho  Dutch  and  tho 
Belgians.  The  first  draft  for  a  treaty  of  separation 
of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  was  rejected  by 
the  Belgians  A  new  draft  (June,  1831)  was  re- 
jected by  William  I  of  tho  Netherlands,  who  re- 
sumed hostilities  Franco-British  intervention 
compelled  the  Dutch  to  evacuate  their  forces  from 
Belgium  late  in  1831,  and  in  1833  an  armistice  of 
indefinite  duration  was  concluded  William's  do- 
signs  to  recover  Luxembourg  and  Limburg  led  to 
renewed  tension,  and  the  London  Conference  of 
1838-39  followed  This  prepared  the  final  Dutch- 
Belgian  separation  treaty  of  1839  and  divided 
Luxembourg  and  Limburg  between  the  Dutch  and 
Belgian  crowns  The  neutrality  of  Belgium  was 
guaranteed  For  the  London  Conference  of  1852, 
see  ScHLEswia-HoLSTEiN,  for  the  London  Con- 
ference of  1867,  see  LUXEMBOURG,  for  tho  London 
Conference  of  1908,  wee  LONDON,  DEC  LARATION 
OF  The  London  Conference  of  1933  was  the  World 
Monetary  and  Economic  Conference,  which  had  as 
its  object  the  checking  of  the  world  depression  by 
means  of  cuirency  stabilization  and  economic 
agreements  Unbridgeable  disagreements  among 
the  participants  and  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  made  the  meeting  a  total  failure;  customs 
and  currency  restrictions  instead  became  increas- 
ingly stringent  throughout  the  world  After  the 
Second  World  War  several  meetings  of  the  Council 
of  FOREIGN  MINISTERS  took  place  at  London 

Londonderry,  Robert  Stewart,  2d  marquess  of  aee 
CAHTLI.REAGH,  ROBERT  STEWART,  2o  VISCOUNT 

Londonderry  (Iun*duiid?'r3,  lun'dund?"r?)  or  Der- 
ry,  maritime  county  (804  eq  nu  ,  1937  pop 
142,736,  1948  estimated  pop  150,830),  Northern 
Ireland,  in  bister  The  capital  is  Loudondeirv,  u 
major  Irish  port  and  trading  (enter  The  counts 
is  lai  gely  mountainous,  with  a  low  cultivated  plain 
along  Lough  Foyle  and  the  Bann  nvei  The  damp, 
cold  climate  is  unfavorable  to  agruulturo  Tho 
making  of  linen  and  distilling  are  tho  ( iuef  indus- 
tries of  the  region,  and  fishing  is  an  important 
occupation  The  district  was  dominated  for  man\ 
centuries  h\  the  O'Neill  family,  whose  confiscated 
estates  were  gianted,  in  1609,  to  the  citj  com- 
panies of  London,  whence  the  name  of  tho  count\ 
The  Londonderry  Air,  a  traditional  Irish  molod\ , 
was  probably  originally,  indigenous  to  tho  region 

Londonderry  or  Derry,  county  boiough  (pop 
47,813),  co  seat  of  Co  Londonderry,  Not  them 
Ireland,  on  the  Fo\  le  near  the  head  of  Lough  Jb  o\  le 
It  is  a  seaport  w ilh  extensive  qua> s,  dry  clocks,  and 
ship}  aids  The  chief  export  is  cattle  The  city's 
mduHtiics  include  linen  weaving,  Hour  milling, 
tanning,  iron  founding,  distilling,  and  fishing  Vn 
abbe>  was  founded  here  in  645  by  St  Coluinba. 
and  the  town  giew  up  aiound  this,  it  was  binned 
by  tho  Danes  in  812  In  1311  the  town  was  grunted 
to  Richaid  de  Buigh  When  111  1608  it  was  tinned 
over  to  the  corporations  of  the  City  of  London,  the 
name  was  changed  from  Deny  to  Londondonv 
The  siege  of  Londondony  by  the  foicos  of  James  11 
began  in  April,  1689,  it  held  out  foi  105  da}  s  under 
the  leadership  of  tho  Rev  George  Walker  A  trium- 
phal arch,  one  of  tho  towugates,  and  a  column 
commemorate  the  siege  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a 
Protestant  cathedial  (built  1628-33,  restored  1886  - 
87)  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedial  and  a 
monastery  church  (founded  1164)  It  was  a  U.S 
naval  base  in  the  Second  World  War 

Londonderry,  rural  town  (pop  1,429),  S  N  H  ,  SE  of 
Manchester,  settled  1719  by  Scotch-Irish,  charter- 
ed 1722  Settlers  introduced  tho  growing  of  pota- 
toes and  flax  and  tho  rnanufactuio  of  linen  in  this 
region  Wmdham,  Derryfield  (now  Manchester), 
and  Derry  were  set  off  from  the  original  town,  ami 
Londonderry,  Vt ,  was  founded  from  here  In  1934 
a  successful  cooperative  egg  rnaiket  was  opened 

Lone  Wolf,  d  1879,  Kiowolndiau  chief  He  led 
some  Kiowa  braves  on  the  warpath  in  1874,  but  he 
was  quickly  defeated  and  with  a  numbei  of  follow- 
ers was  deported  to  Florida,  where  ho  remained  in 
military  confinement  for  three  years 

Long,  Crawford  Williamson,  1815-78,  American 
physician,  b  Damelsville,  Go.,  M.D.  Umv.  of 
Pennsylvania,  1839  He  practiced  in  Georgia  at 
Jefferson  In  1842  he  excised  a  tumor  of  the  neck 
using  ether  anesthesia,  but  this  was  not  made  pub- 
lic until  after  the  demonstration  by  W.  T.  G  Mor- 
ton m  Boston  in  1840  See  study  by  F.  L.  Taylor 
(1928K 

Long,  Huey  Pierce,  1893-1935,  American  political 
leader  in  Louisiana,  b.  Winn field,  La.  A  farm 
boy,  he  became  a  traveling  salesman,  winning 
many  friends  among  tho  "rod  necks"  of  back-coun- 
try Louisiana  He  completed  the  law  course  at 
Tulane  Univ  in  seven  months  and,  admitted  to  the 
bar  m  1915,  practiced  at  Winnfield  and  Shreve- 
port  Long  served  on  the  state  railroad  commis- 
sion (1918-21)  and  the  public  service  commission 
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(1921-28)  and  was  attorney  for  the  state  in  a  great 
deal  of  public-utility  litigation  He  was  narrowly 
defeated  for  governor  in  1924,  but  was  swept  into 
office  four  years  later.  Long  was  responsible  for 
the  building  of  badly  needed  roads  and  hospitals 
and  for  educational  benefits,  featured  by  f roe  text- 
books A  clever  demagogue  with  an  insatiable  lust 
for  power,  he  brought  these  improvements  with 
new  and  increased  taxes  and  the  virtual  suspension 
of  democracy.  A  supine  legislature  was  bludgeoned 
or  bought  into  passing  his  laws  "The  Kingfish," 
as  he  was  called,  resigned  (1931)  as  governor  to 
enter  the  U  8  Senate  and  directed  his  fascistic 
Louisiana  dictatorship  from  Washington  At  first 
a  supporter  of  the  New  Deal,  he  became  one  of 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt's  most  vociferous  critics  In 
the  Senate  (wheie  he  was  a  master  of  the  filibuster 
technique) ,  on  speaking  tours,  and  in  his  Every  Man 
a  King  (1933),  Long  advocated  his  "Share-the- 
Wealth"  program,  and  self-styled  reformers  such 
as  Get  aid  L  K  Smith  attached  themselves  to  the 
crusade  He  had  sot  the  presidency  as  his  next 
goal  (My  First  Years  in  the  White  Home  was  pub- 
lished in  1935)  and  organized  a  steadily  increasing 
national  following  when  he  was  assassinated  in 
Sept ,  1935,  at  the  new  state  capitol  he  had  built  in 
Baton  Rouge  The  assassin,  Dr  Carl  A  Weiss, 
son-in-law  of  a  political  opponent  about  to  bo 
liquidated  after  Long's  usual  ruthless  fashion,  was 
immediately  slain  by  the  dictator's  bodyguards. 
His  political  machine  flourished  for  several  voars 
after  his  death  (see  LOUISIANA),  and  Long's  name 
is  still  important  in  the  state  See  biographies  by 
Forrest  Davis  (1935)  and  Carleton  Beals  (1935), 
H  T  Kane,  Louisiana  Haynde  (1941) 

Long,  John  Davis,  1838-1915,  U  S  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (1897-1902),  b  Buckfield,  Maine,  grad 
Harvard,  1857  In  1861  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  he  moved  his  legal  practice  to  Boston  in 
1863  He  entered  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in 
1875,  becoming  speaker  in  1876  In  1879  he  waa 
elected  lieutenant  governor,  and  in  1880,  1881,  and 
1882  he  was  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts 
He  became  a  member  of  Congress  in  1883,  return- 
ing to  the  practice  of  law  m  1889  An  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  appointed  by  President  McKinley  he  waa 
in  charge  of  the  highly  successful  naval  operations 
in  the  Spanish-Ameru  an  War  He  wrote  The  New 
American  Navy  (1903)  See  his  papers  for  the 
years  1897-1904  (1939),  America  of  Yesterday,  as 
Reflected  in  tht  Journal  of  John  Davis  Long  (ea  by 
L  S  Mayo,  1923) 

Long,  John  Luther,  1861-1927,  American  play- 
wright, b  Hanover,  Pa  His  short  story,  "Madame 
Butterfly"  (1898),  was  dramatized  bv  Bclasco 
(1900)  and  used  by  Puccini  (1906)  for  an  opera 
Belasco  and  Long  also  collaborated  successfully  on 
The  Darling  of  the  Gods  (1902)  and  Adrea  (1905). 

Long,  Perrin  Hamilton,  18()9-,  American  physician, 
b  Bryan,  Ohio,  M  D  Umv  of  Michigan,  1924  He 
taught  medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins  from  1929  and 
in  1940  became  head  of  the  new  department  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  there  He  made  a  special  study 
of  sulfamlaimde  and  its  derivatives  and  wrote 
Clinical  and  Experimental  Use  of  Sulfanilamide, 
Sulfapyridme,  and  Allied  Compounds  (with  E  A 
Bluw,  1939)  and  A-li-C's  of  Sulfonamidc  and  Anti- 
bwtir  Therapy  (1948) 

Long,  Stephen  Harriman,  1784-1864,  American  ex- 
plorer, b  Hopkinton,  NH,  giad  Daitmouth, 
1809  He  had  taught  school  before  he  entered  the 
army  and  became  an  army  engineer  Long  was  sent 
on  several  exploring  and  surveying  expeditions 
The  first  in  1817  was  to  the  region  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  and  the  Fox-Wisconsin  portage,  it  is 
recorded  in  hia  Voyage  in  a  Six-oared  Skiff  to  the 
Falls  of  St  Anthony  (1860)  A  vojage  to  tho 
Rockv  Mts  in  1819-20  brought  much  new  knowl- 
edge of  tho  mountains.  He  climbed  several  peaks, 
including  Longs  Peak,  and  explored  the  regions  of 
the  Platte  and  Arkansas  Edwin  James's  Account 
of  an  Expedition  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains (2  vols  and  an  atlas,  1822-23)  tells  of  this 
journey  In  1823  he  led  an  expedition  to  deteimino 
the  source  of  the  Minnesota  river  and  to  study  tho 
United  States-Canadian  boundary  W  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Some  of  his  notes  were  used  in  W  H 
Heating's  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Source 
of  the  St  Peter's  Kiver  (2  vols  ,  1824)  Chosen  to 
select  a  route  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  RR,  he 
made  a  survey  that  resulted  in  an  authoritative 
railroad  manual,  with  tables  of  grades  and  curves. 

Long,  William  Joseph,  1866-,  American  nature- 
writer,  b  Attleboro,  Mass,  grad  Haivard,  1892. 
His  works  include  Wilderness  Ways  (1900),  Hner 
Patch  Philosophy  (1906),  and  Mother  Nature  (1923). 
Long  was  called  a  "nature  faker"  by  Thoodoio 
Roosevelt  in  a  famous  controversy 

Long,  Loch  (16kh),  inlet,  c  20  mi  long,  between 
Argyllshire  and  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  ex- 
tending NE  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde  There  is  a 
narrow  isthmus  between  Arrochar  on  Loch  Long 
and  Tarbet  on  Looh  Lomond.  Loch  Goil  is  a  west- 
ern branch  of  Looh  Long,  overhung  by  Ben  Arthur 
(the  Cobbler),  2,891  ft.  high. 

Long  Beach.  1  City  (1940  pop.  164,271;  1946  special 
census  pop.  241,109),  3  Calif ,  3  of  Los  Angeles  and 
on  San  Pedro  Bay;  laid  out  1882,  inc  1888  With 
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a  fine  harbor  and  beach,  it  is  a  year-round  resort. 
It  is  a  residential  and  manufacturing  city,  with  a 
large  oil  industry,  aircraft  factories,  fish  and  fruit 
canneries,  soap  and  vegetable-oil  plants,  lumber 
mills,  shipyards,  and  extensive  shipping  The  oil 
wells  at  SIGNAL  HILL  are  highly  pioductive.  2  Re- 
sort town  (pop  1,495),  SE  Miss  ,  on  Mississippi 
Sound  just  W  of  Gulfport,  in  a  truck  area  3  Resort 
city  (pop  9,036),  on  the  south  shore  of  Long 
Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  H  of  Rockville  Centre,  mo  as  a 
city  1922 

Long  Branch,  residential  town  (pop  5,172),  8  Ont , 
on  Lake  Ontario  SW  of  Toronto 

Long  Branch,  city  (pop  17,408),  E  N  J  ,  on  the 
Atlantic  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Asbury  Park, 
settled  1740,  me  1904  It  became  a  popular  resort 
early  m  the  19th  cent  Presidents  Grant  and 
Garfield  had  homes  here,  and  President  Wilson  a 
summer  home  at  West  Long  Branch  See  Federal 
Writers'  Project,  Entertaining  a  Nation  (1940) 

Longchamp,  William  of  (16ng'ahamp,  IdfthOL'),  d 
1197,  chancellor  of  England  (1190-91),  bishop  of 
Ely,  of  Norman  extraction  After  service  with 
Geoffrey,  son  of  Henry  II,  he  joined  Richard  (later 
RICHARD  I)  and  his  brothers  in  the  uprising  (1189) 
against  Henry  Upon  Richard's  accession  (1189), 
William  was  made  chancellor,  bishop,  and  joint 
j  usticiar  Rising  to  be  chief  j  usticiar  and  papal  legate 
withm  a  year,  he  became  the  acting  head  in  England 
of  both  state  and  church  His  autocratic  administra- 
tion led  to  a  rebellion  by  JOHN  and  the  barons,  who 
m  1191  drove  him  from  England  In  1193  he 
joined  the  captive  Richard  in  Germany,  tried  un- 
successfully to  arrange  for  raising  the  king's  ransom 
in  England,  and  performed  other  royal  missions  to 
France  and  Rome 

Longchamp  QOsha'),  famous  racecourse  of  Paris. 
Franco,  m  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  It  was  the  site  of 
an  abbey,  founded  in  1260  and  suppressed  in  the 
French  Revolution 

Long  Eaton,  urban  district  (1931  pop  22,345,  1943 
estimated  pop  26,120),  Derbyshue,  England  It 
has  cotton  mills 

longevity  (l&njc'vrte),  long  life  The  length  of  an 
individual's  life  depends  upon  a  number  of  fac  tors 
which  include  heredity,  disease,  accident,  and  gen- 
eral mode  of  living  The  average  life  expectancy 
for  the  world's  population  is  about  62  years  There 
are  numerous  records  of  individuals  who  attained 
ages  from  120  to  150  years,  these,  however,  are 
questionable  The  famous  Thomas  Parr  of  Shrop- 
shire, England,  is  reputed  to  have  lived  152  years 
The  scientific  study  of  old  age,  its  phenomena  and 
diseases,  is  known  as  gerontology  Among  plants, 
the  giant  sequoias  (Sequoia  gigantea)  of  California 
are  said  to  be  from  2,000  to  4,000  years  old  See 

also  VITAL  STATISTICS 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wads  worth,  1807-82,  American 
poet,  b  Portland,  Maine,  grad  Bowdom.  1825,  in 
the  class  with  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  In  Europe  in 
1826-29  he  prepared  himself  to  teach  modern 
languages  at  Bowdom  and  was  HO  successful  there 
that  Harvard  invited  him  to  become  Smith  pro- 
fessor of  modem  languages  and  belles  lettres  He 
wrote  his  own  textbooks  and  also  Irvingesque 
sketches  of  Europe,  Outre-Mer  (first  issued  in  two 
parts,  1833-34)  Studving  in  Eui  ope  once  more,  he 
was  saddened  bv  the  death  m  Rotterdam  of  his 
first  wife  In  the  period  1 836-54  he  was  distin- 
guished not  only  as  a  profossoi  at  Harvard  with  a 
command  of  some  10  languages  and  a  contagious 
enthusiasm  for  their  literatures  but  also  as  a  poet, 
producing  some  of  his  best-known  woi  k  Voices  of 
the  Night  (1839)  contains  "A  Psalm  of  Life,"  and 
Balladi  and  Other  Poems  (1841)  includes  "The 
Skeleton  in  Armor,"  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus," 
"Excelsior,"  and  "The  Village  Blacksmith  "  His 
Hyperion  (1839),  a  sentimental  prose  lomance,  had 
as  its  heroine  Frances  Appleton,  whom  he  married 
in  1843  Poems  on  Slaveiy  (1842)  and  The  Belfry  of 
Bruges  (1846)  followed  An  accomplished  metrist, 
he  next  wrote  Evangeline  (1847),  a  tale  in  hexam- 
eters of  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Acadia, 
The  Song  of  Hiawatha  (1855),  an  "edda"  based  on 
Indian  legend  and  written  lu  the  trochaic  meter  of 
the  Finnish  epic  Kalevala,  and  The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish  (1858),  an  incident  ui  the  lives  of 
Pmcilla  and  John  Alden  His  Tale*  of  a  Wayside 
Inn  (1863)  includes  the  popular  "Paul  Revere's 
Ride  '  Among  later  volumes  of  short  poems  is 
The  Hanging  of  the  Crane  (1874)  His  ambitious 
tulogy  Chnstus  (1872)  is  remembered  for  its  first 
section,  the  medieval  Golden  Legend  After  the  tragic 
death  from  burns  of  his  second  wife  in  1861,  Long- 
fellow started  translating  Dante,  his  poetic  version 
(1867)  of  the  Divine  Comedy  was  for  years  highly 
regarded  Longfellow  was  a  national  figure,  and 
his  home,  Craigie  House,  was  a  place  of  literary 
pilgrimage  His  work  was  lead  all  over  the  world, 
and  he  was  the  first  American  whose  bust  was 
placed  in  the  Poets'  Corner  of  Westnunster  Abbey, 
but  20th-century  critical  preferences  have  veered 
away  from  his  romantic,  moraluuug  tone.  Some  of 
his  poems  are  m  schoolbooks,  many  are  quoted, 
and  nis  serene  and  gracious  figure  must  be  reckoned 
with  in  any  study  of  19th-century  American  cul- 
ture See  biographies  by  his  brother,  Samuel  Long- 
fellow (1886),  and  by  T.  W.  Higgmson  (1902) ;  J.  T. 
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Hatfield,  New  Light  on  Longfellow  (1933) ,  Lawrance 
Thompson,  Young  LongfeMow,  1807-1843  (1938) 

Longfellow,  Samuel,  1819-92,  American  clergyman 
and  hymn  writer,  b  Portland,  Maine,  brothei  and 
biographer  of  H  W  Longfellow  He  was  pastor 
(1863-69)  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church.  Biooklyn, 
N  Y.  He  compiled  two  hymnals—  Vespers  (1859), 
containing  his  own  Now  on  Land  and  Sea  Descend- 
ing, and  Hymns  of  the  Spirit  (1804) 

Longford  (long'furd),  inland  county  (403  sq  mi  , 
pop  36,218),  near  Northern  Ireland,  in  Lemster 
The  county  town  is  Longford  A  part  of  the  cen- 
tral plain  of  Ireland,  it  has  level  land  with  numer- 
ous small  lakes,  bogs,  and  marshes  The  River 
Shannon  and  Lough  Roe  make  up  its  western 
border  Dairy  farming  is  the  principal  occupation , 
oats  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  <  rops  There  are  n 
number  of  monastic  remains,  notably  on  the  islands 
of  Lough  lice  Longford  was  organized  as  a  count) 
in  1569 

Longford,  urban  district  (pop  4,019),  co  seat  of  Co 
Longford,  Ireland,  on  the  Camhn  river  It  is  an 
agricultural  market  and  has  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  of  St  Mel,  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of 
Ardagh 

Longhi,  Pietro  (p>a'tro  16ng'ge),  1702-85,  Venetian 
genre  painter  He  is  best  known  for  his  small  pu  - 
tures  depicting  with  good-natured  satire  the  life  of 
the  Venetians  of  his  day  Most  of  these  are  in 
Venetian  collections  Hus  works  include  a  series  of 
frescoes  of  carnival  bfe  (staircase  of  the  Grassi- 
Stucky  Palace,  Venice),  Domestic  Group  and  Ex- 
hibition of  a  Rhinoceros  (National  Gall  ,  London) , 
two  genre  paintings  (Hampton  Court  Palace) ,  por- 
trait of  Senator  Pisani  (Liechtenstein  Gall  ,  Vien- 
na) ,  four  genre  paintings  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) . 
and  two  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washing- 
ton, D  C  His  son,  Alessandro  Longhi  (al&s-san'- 
dro),  1733-1813,  was  a  portrait  painter  and  en- 
graver of  note  and  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  lives 
of  painters  A  portrait  of  Count  Carlo  Aurelis 
Widmaun,  attributed  to  him,  is  m  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum 

Longinus  (Dionysius  Cassius  Longinus)  (l&njl'nus), 
c  213-273,  eminent  Greek  rhetorician  and  philoso- 
pher of  the  Platonic  school  In  early  life  he  had 
the  advantages  of  travel  and  of  knowing  prominent 
scholars  He  was  a  student  of  Greek  literature  at 
Alexandna  Later,  he  became  highly  legarded  foi 
his  learning  and  his  critical  skill  in  Athens,  where 
he  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  His  last  Nears  wcio 
spent  in  Palmyra,  where  he  had  supervision  of  the 
education  of  the  children  of  Queen  Zenobia  Shi 
made  him  her  principal  counselor  after  her  hus- 
band's death  When  he  encouiaged  her  to  resist 
the  authority  of  Rome,  Palmyra  was  overthrown 
by  Emperor  Aurehan,  who  had  Longinus  be- 
headed as  a  traitoi  m  273  Of  the  numerous  woi  ks 
of  a  rhetorical,  philosophical,  and  critical  nature 
which  he  is  known  to  have  produced,  only  slight 
fragments  are  left  His  chief  fame  rests  on  a  trea- 
tise incorrectly  attributed  to  him,  On  the  Sublime, 
usually  called  Longinus  on  the  Sublime  It  is  one 
of  the  monuments  of  literary  criticism  and  treats 
what  would  be  called  now  "loftiness  of  style  "  The 
test  of  loftiness  the  author  would  apply  is  the 
amount  of  transpoit  it  causes  in  the  reader  The 
treatise  is  the  sole  source  for  Sappho's  second  ode 
See  Longinus  on  the  Sublime  (tr  by  W  Rhys 
Roberts  from  the  Paris  MS,  1899) ,  George  Saints- 
bun  ,  History  of  Criticism  (1904) 

Long  Island    see  BAHAMA  ISLANDS 

Long  Island,  name  applied  locally  to  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  Scotland  see  HEBRIDES 

Long  Island,  118  mi  long  and  12  to  20  mi  wide 
(pop  4,600,022),  SE  N  V  ,  extending  eat,t-north- 
eatst  from  the  mouth  of  tho  Hudson  It  is  separated 
from  Staten  Island  b>  the  Narrows  between  Upper 
and  Lower  New  York  bays,  from  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx  by  the  East  River,  and  from  Connecticut 
by  Long  Island  Sound  On  the  south  is  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  The  eastern  part  has  two  flukehke 
peninsulas,  the  southern  fluke,  40  mi  long,  ter- 
minating in  Montauk  Point  Long  Island  com- 
prises four  counties,  Kings,  Queens,  Nassau, 
and  Suffolk  Kings  (coextensive  with  Brooklyn) 
and  Queens  are  part  of  New  York  city,  residents  of 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  include  commuters  to  New 
York,  truck  gardeners,  potato  farmers,  poultry 
raisers,  and  fishermen  Summer  resorts  are  numer- 
ous both  on  the  irregular  wooded  north  shore  and 
on  the  south  shore,  which  has  long  beaches  Beau- 
tiful estates  are  scattered  over  the  island  Of  the 
state  parks,  Jones  Beach  is  most  popular  Indians 
lived  on  the  island  before  the  advent  of  white  men 
m  1636  Both  Dutch  and  English  established 
colonies  here,  the  English  gaining  complete  control 
m  1664  Farming,  whaling,  and  fishing  were  pur- 
sued, but  the  population  increased  rapidly  only 
after  Now  York  city,  with  its  huge  market,  devel- 
oped and  after  railroads  and  highways  were  built 
Important  among  its  airfields  are  LaGuardia  Field 
and  New  York  International  Airport  See  Birdsall 
Jackson,  Stones  of  Old  Long  Island  (1935) ,  Wilhara 
O  Stevens,  Discovering  Long  Island  (1939). 

Long  Island,  battle  of,  in  the  American  Revolution, 
Aug  27-30,  1776.  To  protect  New  York  city  and 
the  lower  Hudson  valley  from  the  British  forces 
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massed  on  Staten  Island,  George  Washington  sent  college*    As  a  writer  he  is  remembered  for  Georgia 

part  of  his  email  army  to  defend  Brooklyn  Heights  Scent*   (1835),  boisterous  and  realistic  sketches 

on  Long  Island    After  several  unsuccessful  peace  ranking  high  m  frontier  humor, 

overtures,  Sir  William  Howe  landed  near  Coney  Longstreet,  James,  182 1-1904,  Confederate  general, 

Inland  while  his  British  fleet  under  his  brother,  b.  Edgefield  District,  S  C  ,  spent  his  early  life  in 


Richard  Howe,  Viscount  Howe,  shelled  New  York 
Sir  William's  troops  defeated  the  American  out- 
guard  under  John  Sullivan  and  William  Alexander 
(Lord  Stirling)  Israel  Putnam,  the  corps  com- 
mander, prepared  for  the  mam  attack  Sir  William, 
not  wanting  another  Bunker  Hill,  decided  to  lay 
siege  instead  of  storming  Brooklyn  Heights  Wash- 
ington saw  the  potation  was  hopeless  and  evacuated 
(night  of  Aug  2<>-30)  his  army  back  to  Manhattan 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  Americans  began  the  re- 
treat northward  m  which  delaying  actions  were 
fought  at  Harlem  Heights,  White  Plains,  and  Fort 
Washington  Washington  had  managed  to  extri- 
cate most  of  his  troops,  and  he  regrouped  them 
before  striking  at  TRENTON 

Long  Island  City,  part  (since  1898)  of  W  Queens 
borough  of  New  York  city,  SE  N  Y.  Formerly  it 
was  a  city  of  Queens  co  ,  Long  Island  It  is  largely 
industrial,  has  a  long  water  front  on  the  East 
River,  and  is  connected  with  Manhattan  by  bridge 
and  tunnel 

Long  Island  Sound,  arm  of  the  Atlantic,  c  90  mi 
long  and  3  to  20  mi  wide,  separating  Long  Island 
from  Westchester  co  (NY)  and  Connecticut  The 
East  River  connects  it  with  New  York  Bay.  The 
sound  is  popular  for  pleasure  boating,  it  is  impor- 
tant as  a  shipping  route  and  for  its  fish 
Long  Island  University,  at  Brooklyn,  N  Y  ;  non- 
sectarian,  coeducational,  chartered  1926,  opened 
1927  It  has  a  college  of  pharmacy  and  an  institute 
of  podiatry 

longitude,  distance  of  H  place  east  or  west  of  a 
prime  meridian  In  the  United  States,  England 
and  her  dominions,  the  Netherlands,  and  many 
other  states  the  meridian  (a  line  connecting  all 
places  of  the  same  longitude)  which  passes  through 
the  observatory  of  Greenwich  in  London  is  used  as 
a  pnme  meridian  It  was  accepted  for  nautical  and 


Georgia  and  Alabama   After  graduation  fix 
Point  (1842),  he  served  in  the  Indian  cai 


romWest 

campaigns 

and  in  the  Mexican  War,  reaching  the  rank  of 
major  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  re- 
signed from  the  U  S  army  and  became  a  Confed- 
erate brigadier  general  He  took  part  in  the  first 
battle  of  BULL  RUN  and  m  the  defense  against 
McClellan's  PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGN  He  fought  at 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  (1862)  and  at  Antie- 
tam,  his  corps  was  the  backbone  of  the  defense  m 
the  battle  of  FKEDERICKSBURG  In  1862-63  he  held 
a  semi-independent  command  south  of  the  James 
river,  returning  too  late  to  aid  Lee  at  Chancellors- 
ville  Ho  commanded  the  nght  wing  at  Gettysburg 
(1863),  where  his  delay  in  taking  the  offensive  is 
generally  said  to  have  cost  Lee  the  battle  (see 
GETTYSBURG  CAMPAIGN)  He  fought  under  Braxton 
BRAGG  at  Chickamauga  in  the  Chattanooga  cam- 
paign and  unsuccessfully  besieged  Knoxville  (1863) 
Returning  to  Virginia  m  18b4,  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  (see  WILDER- 
NESS CAMPAIGN),  where  he  was  wounded.  Long- 
street  participated  in  the  hist  defense  of  Richmond, 
surrendering  to  Grant  with  Lee  After  the  war  he 
established  himself  m  New  Orleans.  A  personal 
friend  of  Grant  he  became  a  Republican  He 
criticized  Leo's  conduct  at  Gettysburg  harshly  and 
was  long  unpopular  in  the  South  Grant  appointed 
him  minister  to  Turkey  (1880),  and  he  later  served 
as  Federal  commissioner  of  Pacific  railroads  under 
McKmley  and  Roosevelt  (1897-1904)  As  a  gen- 
eral, he  is  considered  a  poor  strategist  but  an  ex- 
cellent tactician  There  is  still  considerable  dispute 
about  his  career,  and  he  has  been  defended  by 
apologist?  His  opinions  on  the  war  are  expressed 
in  his  From  Manassaa  to  Appomattox  (1876)  See 
Helen  D  Longstrect,  Lee  and  Longstreet  at  High 
Tide  (1904) ,  H  J  Eckenrode  and  Bryan  Conrad, 


.international  calculations  by  the  Washington  Me-  General  James  Longstreet,  Lee's  War  Horse  (1936); 
ndian  Conference  in  1884  The  conventional  dmd-  D  8  Freeman,  Lee's  Lieutenants  (3  vols  ,  1942-44) 
ing  line  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  horn-  Longton,  part  (since  1910)  of  STOKB-ON-TRENT, 
ispheres  is  the  meridian  of  Ferro,  Canary  Islands,  Staffordshire,  England,  in  the  Potteries  district 
which  is  situated  17"  40'  W  of  Greenwich  The  Longueuil,  Charles  le  Moyne,  sieur  de  (shad'  lu 

niwan'  syur'  da  logu'yu),  1626-86,  French  colonial 
leader  in  Canada,  founder  of  a  famous  Canadian 
family,  b  Dieppe,  France  Coming  to  Canada 
o  1641,  he  worked  for  the  Jesuits  among  the  Hu- 
rons,  was  a  trader,  soldier,  and  interpreter  at  Troia 
Rivieres  (Three  Rivers),  and  finally  settled  at 
Ville  Mane  (Montreal)  For  his  services  to  France, 
especially  in  his  dealings,  both  warlike  and  peace- 
ful, with  the  Iroquois,  Le  Moyne  was  ennobled  and 
granted  the  seigniory  he  named  Longueuil  Of  his 
11  sons,  all  of  whom  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  French  service,  the  sieur  d'lBERViLtB  and  the 
sieur  de  BIENVILLB  were  most  famous 


meridian  of  Ferro  is  sometimes  to  be  found  on 
older  German  maps,  while  French  cartographers 
used  the  mendian  of  Pans  m  earlier  times  Geo- 
graphical longitude  ta  computed  east  and  west  from 
0°  to  180°  In  astronomy,  celestial  longitude  (or 
right  ascension)  is  measured  in  degrees  eastward 
along  the  ecliptic  from  the  vernal  equinox  A 
difference  of  one  hour  m  time  is  represented  by  15° 
of  longitude  The  meridians  focus  at  the  two  poles 
and  crews  the  equator  and  the  parallels  of  latitude 
at  nght  angles 

Longman,  Evelyn  Beatrice,  1874-,  American  sculp- 
tor, b  Winchester,  Ohio,  studied  with  Lorado  Taft 


at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  She  married  Longueuil,  city  (pop  7,087),  8  Que  It  is  a  residen- 
(1920)  N  H  Batchelder  She  became  known  tial  suburb  of  Montreal  with  a  cathedral  church 
(1904)  with  Victory  for  the  St  Louis  Exposition  and  several  old  French  houses  The  site  was 
and  in  1906  won  a  competition  for  the  bronze  doors  granted  to  the  sieur  de  Longueuil  in  1657 
of  the  U  8  Naval  Academy  rhapel  Other  works  Longueville,  Anne  Oenevieve  de  Bourbon-Cond6, 
include  bronze  doors  for  the  library,  Welleslev  duchesse  de  (an'  zhunuvyeV'  du  bdorbo-kOda' 
-—-••-'•  *  dllsheV  du  iSgvSl'),  1619-79,  daughter  of  Henri  II 

de  Conde  and  sister  of  the  Great  Conde  A  noted 
beauty,  she  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  FRONDE 
She  made  her  peace  with  the  court  m  1653  Much 


College;  the  colossal  Electricity  for  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  New  York, 
and  many  memorials  Several  works  are  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum 

Longmeadow.  suburban  town  (pop  5,790),  8W 
Mass  ,  on  the  Connecticut,  settled  1644,  set  off 


of  her  remaining  life  was  spent  m  convents,  no- 
tably that  of  Port-Royal,  which  through  her  in- 
fluence was  saved  from  persecution  in  her  lifetime. 


from  Springfield  1783  fluence  was  saved  from  persecution  in 

Longmont,  city  (pop  7,406),  N  Colo  ,  N  of  Denver;  See  biography  by  Alfred  Cook  (1899). 

founded  c  1870,  me  as  a  town  1873,  as  a  city  1885  Longus:  see  DAFHNIS  AND  CHLOE. 

It  is  the  trade  and  processing  center  for  a  noh  Longview.  1  Town  (pop   1,489),  W  N  C  ,  WSW  of 
_farm  area    Coa!  mines  arc  in  the  region 


(ISng'gomonta'nus),     1562-1647,      S  City  (pop    13,758),  co    seat  of  Gregg  co  ,  E 
ter,  whoso  real  name  was  Christian     Texas,  W  of  Shreveport,  La  ,  and  near  the  Sabme, 


Longomontanos    ,  _ 

Danish  astronomer,       .  

Sevenn  The  name  by  which  he  is  best  known 
a  Latinized  version  of  Longberg,  Jutland,  his  birth- 
place From  1589  to  1600  he  waa  assistant  to  Tycho 
BRAHB  and  later  was  professor  of  mathematics 
(1607-47)  at  the  Uruv  of  Copenhagen,  where  ho 
founded  an  observatory  His  most  noted  work  was 
Astronomia  Danioa  (1622)  Other  works  were 
Sj/stematu  matkematid  (1611),  Dttputatw  de  eclip- 
nbus  (1616),  and  Coroms  problemattca  ex  mystenis 
trium  numeromm  (1637). 

Long  Parliament'  see  PARLIAMENT 


Wmston-Salem  near  Hickory,  in  a  cotton  region 


j.tj*tu»,  vv  ui  onroveport,  uu.  ,  Him  near  uio  oauine, 

settled  1865,  me  1872  Decline,  which  net  in  as 
the  pine  lumbering  sank,  was  arrested,  and  the  city 
boomed  after  the  stupendously  rich  East  Texas 
oil  field  was  discovered  in  1930  3  City  (pop 
12,385),  SW  Wash  ,  a  port  of  entry  at  the  junction 
of  the  Cowhts  with  the  Columbia  A  bndge  (1930) 
crosses  the  Columbia  to  Oregon  Longview  was 
founded  in  1923  as  a  lumber-manufacturing  city 
on  the  site  of  Monticello,  historic  pioneer  settle- 
ment It  also  processes  food  and  produces  alumi- 
num A  junior  college  is  here. 


Long  Prairie,  village  (pop   2,311),  co  s  eat  of  Todd    Long  Walls:  see  PIRAEUS,  Greece, 
co  ,  central  Minn  ,  between  Little  Falls  and  Alexan-   Longworth,  Nicholas.  1782-1863,  American  horti- 


dna;  platted  1867,  me  1883  It  is  a  farm  trade 
center  The  Winnebago  Indian  agency  was  hero 
from  184$  till  1855 

Long  Stult  Rapids  (so,  ado),  in  the  Ottawa  river, 
Canada,  midway  between  Ottawa  and  Montreal 
Here  m  1660  the  Iroquois  defeated  a  party  of  18 
Frenchmen,  who  wore  all  killed,  some  being  tor- 
tured to  death. 

Longs  Peak  [for  Stephen  H  LONG],  14,355  ft  high, 


culturist,  b.  Newark,  N  J  Although  he  experi- 
mented with  many  crops,  he  was  most  noted  for 
the  establishment  of  grape  culture  in  the  Ohio  val- 
ley. Large  tracts  of  his  land  were  devoted  to  the 
raising  ofCatawba  and  Isabella  grapes,  which  he 
found  to  be  best  suited  to  that  locality  The  wine 
that  he  manufactured  from  his  grapes  and  his  wine 
house  were  internationally  famous  In  addition  to 
y  horticultural  articles  he  wrote  A  Letter . .  on 


xmgs  Peak  If  or  Stephen  H  LONG],  14,255  ft  high,  many  horticultural  articles  he  wrote  A  Letter . .    on 

N  central  Colo.,  in  the  Front  Range    It  is  included  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  and  Manufacture  of 

m  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  Wine  (1846). 

Longstreet,  Augustus  Baldwin,  1790-1870,  American  Longworth,  Nicholas,  1869-1931,  American 

humorist,  b.  Augusta,  Ga  ,  grad.  Yale,  1813.   He  '    ~ ~' 


became  judge,  editor,  and  Methodist  minister  and 
later  was  president  successively  of  four  Southern 


tor,  b.  Cincinnati,  grad.  Harvard.  1891,  and  Cin- 
cinnati LAW  School,  1894.  After  he  waa  admitted 
(1894)  to  the  bar,  he  practiced  in  Cincinnati,  where 


his  family  had  been  prominent)  since  the  days  of  his 
great-grandfather,  Nicholas  Longworth  (1782- 
1863).  He  served  (1889-1903)  in  the  Ohio  leguOa- 
ture  and  was  elected  (1903),  with  the  support  of 
George  B.  Cox,  to  the  U.8.  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  1906  he  married  Alice  Lee  Roosevelt,  the 
daughter  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the 
wedding  taking  place  at  the  White  House.  As  a 
U.S.  Congressman  (1903-13,  1915-31)  Longworth 
was  (1925-31)  Speaker  of  the  House  and  became 
recognised  as  a  master  of  congressional  procedure 
See  biography  by  Clara  Chambrun  (1933);  Alice 
Roosevelt  Longworth,  Crowded  Hours  (1933). 
Longwv  (Idwe'),  town  (pop.  12,064),  Meurtbe-et- 
Moselle  dept ,  NE  France  It  is  m  an  iron-mining 
district,  near  the  Belgian  and  Luxembourg  borders 
It  consists  of  two  separate  sections  Longwy-Baw, 
the  lower  town,  is  a  center  of  the  Lorraine  iron  and 
steel  industry;  Longwy-Haut  has  kept  the  fortifi- 
cations built  (17th  cent )  by  Vauban 
Longyear  City,  Nor  Lonm/farbyen,  settlement  (pop 
c  1,000),  West  Spitsbergen,  on  Advent  Bay.  It  is  a 
coal-mining  center  founded  by  the  American  minor 
Longyoar 

Loanrot,  Blias  (Sle'lls  lun'root),  1802-84,  Finnish 
philologist,  compiler  of  the  KALBVALA  Trained  as 
a  physician,  he  became  more  interested  in  folklore 
and  philology  than  in  medicine  From  1828  he 
traveled  through  Finland,  Lapland,  and  NW  Rus- 
sia, collecting  from  the  rune  singers  fragments  of 
the  Kalevala,  of  which  he  published  (1835)  about 
12,000  lines  A  second  edition  of  nearly  23,000 
lines  appeared  in  1849  To  L6nnrot  must  go  the 
credit  of  creating  a  national  epic  from  thetscattered 
fragments  sung  or  recited.  He  also  collected  other 
folk  songs  and  proverbs. 

Lonoke  (lo'ndk),  trading  city  (pop.  1,715),  co.  seat 
of  Lonoke  co  ,  central  Ark  ,  E  of  Little  Rock,  in  an 
area  producing  rice,  strawberries,  and  cotton  A 
large  state  fish  hatchery  in  here. 
Lons-le-SAunier  (lOMu-sonya'),  town  (pop  14,247), 
capital  of  Jura  dept  ,  E  France.  Known  since 
Roman  times  for  its  saline  springs,  it  is  also  the 
center  of  an  agricultural  region  Rouget  de  Lisle 
was  born  here 

Loo-choo  Islands  see  RYUKYU  ISLANDS 
Loogootee  (I6g6't6),  residential  city  (pop    2,325), 
SW  Ind  ,  between  the  forks  of  the  White  Rivei  E 
of  Washington 

Lookout,  Cape,  point  of  a  sandy  reef  (Core  Bank*), 
off  E  North  Carolina,  SW  of  Cape  Hatteras  The 
reef  guards  the  port  entrance  to  Beaufort  and  More- 
head  City.  A  lighthouse  on  the  point  was  eieoted 
in  1859 

Lookout  Mountain,  residential  town  (pop.  1,545), 
E  Term  ,  near  Chattanooga  It  is  on  Lookout  Mt  . 
which  rises  to  2,126  ft  and  extends  into  Georgia 
and  Alabama  The  part  near  Chattanooga  was  the 
scene  of  a  Civil  War  battle  (see  CHATTANOOGA 
CAMPAIGN)  Parts  of  the  area  are  included  in 
Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Military 
Park  A  cable  railway  ascends  the  mountain,  a 
visiting  point  for  tourists  There  are  lighted  lime- 
stone caves  and  interesting  rock  formations  An 
observatory  and  museum,  a  memorial  to  Adolph 
S  Ochs,  was  dedicated  in  1940 
loom,  frame  or  machine  used  for  WEAVING  The 
fundamental  parts  are  the  warp  beam,  a  cylinder 
on  which  the  warp  threads  are  wound,  heddle* 
(rods  or  coi  ds) ,  each  with  an  eye  through  which  is 
drawn  a  warp  thread,  the  harness,  a  rectangular 
frame  set  with  a  series  of  heddles  operated  to  form 
a  shed  between  the  warp  threads  for  the  insertion 
of  the  weft  threads,  the  reed,  a  corabhke  frame 
which  pushes  the  filling  yarn  firmly  against  the 
finished  cloth  after  each  pick  or  row ,  the  shuttle,  a 
boat-shaped  bobbin  holder  which  carries  the  weft 
yarn  through  the  shed,  and  the  cloth  beam,  on 
which  the  cloth  is  rolled  as  it  is  constructed  Verti- 
cal looms,  such  as  the  Navaho  and  some  tapestry 
looms,  developed  from  the  practice  of  hanging 
the  warp  beam  from  a  tree  and  holding  the  yarns 
taut  with  stones,  pegs,  or  a  weighted  pole  The 
horizontal  form,  at  first  two  poles  holding  the  warp 
extended  on  the  ground,  was  widely  used  for  the 
Western  European  hand  loom  and  for  the  foot 
loom,  the  forerunner  of  the)  modern1  power  loom 
In  the  foot  loom  the  harnesses  were  operated  by 
treadles,  leaving  the  hands  free  to  pass  and  catch 
the  shuttle  John  Kay  m  1733  invented  the  auto- 
matic fly  shuttle,  and  in  1760  his  son  Robert  de- 
vised a  drop  box  by  which  multiple  trays  automat- 
ically brought  bobbins  of  colored  threads  in  hue 
as  desired.  These  aids  to  weaving  necessitated  in- 
ventions to  speed  up  SPINNING,  which  in  turn  made 
faster  weaving  essential.  Edmund  Cartwright  pat- 
ented in  1785  the  first  practical  power  loom,  the 
basis  of  the  modern  loom  with  its  multiplicity  of 
automatic  devices  Elaborate  patterns  had  been 
woven  on  the  draw  loom  probably  m  use  in  Egypt 
by  1 B  C.  and  introduced  into  Europe  from  Damas- 
cus by  Crusaders.  String*  attached  to  the  heddles 
were  pulled  by  an  assistant  to  form  the  deaired 
shed.  By  1804  JACQUAKD  had  perfected  an  attach- 
ment applicable  to  the  power  loom  whereby  any 
design  might  be  woven  on  it,  In  the  modern  Jao 
quard,  one  repeat  of  the  design  is  laid  out  on 
squared  paper,  then  punched  on  cards  which  are 
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laced  into  a  continuous  chain  rotated  on  an  over- 
head device.  The  card*  are  brought  in  contact 
with  needles  each  controlling  a  cord  or  wire  that 
lifts  a  heddle  when  the  needle  passes  through  a 
hole  in  the  card  In  the  Lefier  robot,  a  design  made 
on  copper  with  insulating  paint  is  transmitted  by 
electricity  to  needles  which  lift  the  heddles 
looming  see  MIRAQB 

Loomit,  Ellas,  1811-89.  American  physicist  and 
mathematician,  b  Willmgton,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale, 
1830.  He  taught  at  Western  Reserve  (1837-44), 
at  New  York  Umv  (1844-47.  1849-00),  and  at 
Yale  (from  1860)  He  established  an  observatory 
at  Western  Reserve  and  evolved  there  the  type  of 
weather  map  later  u»ed  by  the  UN  Weather 
Bureau,  ho  also  made  astronomical  and  magnetic 
observations  for  the  government.  He  wrote  several 
mathematical  texts 

Loomis,  Minion.  1826-86,  American  inventor,  b 
Oppenheirn,  N  Y  He  was  a  dentist  by  profession 
btit  spent  much  of  his  tune  pioneering  m  wireless 
communication  Using  aerials  borne  bv  kites,  he 
successfully  transmitted  signals  (1866)  between 
two  mountains  in  Virginia  He  was  granted  n 
patent  on  July  30,  1872  In  1873,  b>  an  act  of 
Congress,  the  Loonus  Aerial  Telegraph  Company 
was  incorporated,  but  no  appropriation  was  pro- 
vided Absence  of  financial  support  caused  the 
project  to  fail. 

loon,  migratory  aquatic  bud  of  the  colder  parts  of 
tho  Northern  Hemisphere,  found  in  fresh  and  salt 
water  Its  weird  call  can  be  heard  for  great  dis- 
tances Like  the  related  grebes,  loons  are  strong 
swimmers  and  adept  divers  On  land  they  use 
hill  and  wings  to  aid  their  awkward  progress 
Although  they  have  difficulty  in  getting  into  the 
nir,  they  are  swift  fliers  Then  long,  sharp,  strong 
beaks  are  well  adapted  for  catching  the  fish  which 
form  the  bulk  of  their  diet  Tho  common  North 
American  loon,  or  great  northern  diver,  is  a  black 
and  white  bird  about  32  in  long 
Loos,  Adolf  (a'd61f  loi'),  187O-19S3,  Austrian  aichi- 
tect  Ho  built  mainly  residences  in  and  around 
Vienna  His  best-known  work  is  the  office  building 
on  Mirhaelerplatz  (1910)  LOOB'S  emphasis  on  puro 
form  and  proper  matenal  and  his  polemics  again  at 
ornament  and  decoration  had  a  strong  influence 
upon  the  development  of  the  functional  style  Two 
volumes  of  his  essays  wore  published  as  Ins  Leerc 
gcsjrrochen  [spoken  into  a  void)  (1921)  and  Trotedftn 
[nevertheletjsl  (19U) 

Loos  (lo-os').town  (pop  3,170),  Pas-de-Calais dept , 
N  France,  NW  of  Lena,  in  a  coal-mining  district 
In  the  First  World  War,  British  forces  recaptured 
(Oc  t  ,  1915)  Loos  from  the  Germans  at  the  price  of 
tremendous  losses  Sine  o  1037  the  oflk  lal  name 
has  been  Loos-en-Gohelle 

Lope  de  Rueda  (lo'pft  dR  inM'dlm),  1510 '-1565, 
Spanish  dramatist  In  technique  and  manage- 
ment he  was  the  most  important  precursor  of  the 
Golden  Age  He  was  actor  and  manager  as  well  as 
playwnght  and  traveled  with  his  troupe  in  a  stage- 
coach, which  he  used  as  a  stage  Rueda's  outstand- 
ing value  is  his  use  of  the  language  and  manners  of 
the  rustic  people  Ho  created  the  dramatic  genre 
known  as  patoe  Among  these  the  one  called  Paso 
tie  las  AcffUunas  [the  olives]  is  widely  known  His 
witty  comedies  and  farces  include  Euftm-M,  Arme- 
hna,  Medora,  and  Lot  engafiados  [the  cheaters] 
Lope  de  Vega  Carpio,  Felix  (fa'leks  lo'pa  da  va'g.t 
kttr'pyfl),  1562-1635,  Spanish  dramatic  poet,  one 
of  the  great  figures  of  Spanish  literature  Orphaned 
j  oung,  he  was  not  highly  educated.  His  early  life 
was  a  series  of  escapades  In  1587  he  was  banished 
from  Madrid  for  Lbel  After  eloping  with  Isabel 
de  Urhina  (who  appears  as  Bolisa  in  many  of  his 
poems),  he  joined  (1688)  the  Spanish  Armada  His 
epic  La  krrmoswv  de  Angelica  [the  beauty  of  An- 
gelica] (1602),  modeled  on  Anosto,  was  completed 
in  the  intervals  of  fighting  tho  English  Two  epics 
which  deal  with  English  history  are  La  dragontea 
(1598),  against  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  La  corona 
trdffica  (1627),  defending  Marv  Queen  of  Scots 
His  plays,  mostly  in  verse,  were  turned  out  with  in- 
credible speed.  Thev  were  distinguished  by  w»t,  by 
brilliant  dramatic  effects,  and  sometimes  bv  fine 
portrayal  of  character  Lope's  disregard  of  the 
neoclassical  unities  had  an  important  effect  on 
European  drama.  Among  his  best-known  plays, 
which  range  from  farce  to  tragedy,  are  El  mejor 
alcalde  d  rey  [the  greatest  alcalde,  the  king],  La 
eitretta  de  SemOa  (the  star  of  Seville],  El  reu  don 
Pedro  en  Madnd  [King  Peter  in  Madrid],  La  tra- 
gedta  del  rey  don  Sebattidn  y  tautumo  dd  pnncipe 
de  Marrwcot  [the  tragedy  of  King  Sebastian  and 
the  taptism  of  the  prince  of  Morocco]  (written 
1593),  and  Rl  velkcino  de  oro  [the  golden  fleece] 
(written  1622).  Lope  was  successful  as  a  lyric  poet 
and  as  a  writer  of  tales  He  took  holy  orders  late  in 
life  but  continued  to  write  for  the  stage.  Soo 
Rudolph  SehevllI,  The  Dramatic  Art  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  (1018). 

Lopez,  Carlos  Antonio  (kar'lo»  antfl'nyft  lo'pAs), 
1790?- 1862,  president  of  Paraguay  (1844-62) 
Emerging  into  prominence  immediately  after  the 
death  of  J.  O.  Rodriguez  PRANCIA,  he  soon  became 
president.  With  arbitrary  rule,  he  improved  UM 
army  and  navy  and  attempted  to  better  economic 
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conditions  by  creating  government  monoplie«  He 
tned  to  establish  contact  with  the  outmde  world 
and  so  do  away  with  Francia's  isolationism,  but 
his  foreign  policy  caused  friction  with  other  nations 
Lopez,  Francisco  Solano  (fransG'sfcosoIa'nd),  1826'- 
1870,  president  of  Paraguay  (1862-70)  He  was 
considered  to  be  the  son  of  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez, 
who  made  him  a  brigadier  general  at  18  Appointed 
head  of  a  diplomatic  mission,  he  went  to  Europe 
in  1853,  where  he  placed  orders  for  munitions  and 
arranged  for  the  building  of  the  first  railroad  in 
Paraguay  Upon  his  return  he  was  made  minister 
of  war,  and  in  1862,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
assumed  power  as  a  dictator  Following  in  the 
steps  of  his  father  and  Francia,  he  ruled  with  an 
iron  hand  Ambitious  and  desirous  of  increasing 
the  prestige  of  Paraguay,  Ldpez  got  into  difficulties 
with  Brazil  concerning  Uraguayan  affairs  In  1865 
he  found  himself  at  war  with  Brazil.  Argentina, 
and  Uruguay  (Sec  TRIPLE  ALUANCE,  WA  R  OF  THE) 
He  was  finally  defeated  and  killed  (1870)  at  \qui- 
daban,  after  heroic  resistance  He  demanded  blind 
allegiance  from  his  officers,  and,  obsessed  with  a 
persecution  complex,  even  had  members  of  his 
own  family  killed  on  suspicion  of  conspiracy  An 
incident  with  the  United  States  arose  over  his  im- 
prisonment of  Porter  Cornelius  Bliss  Many  of  the 
cruelties  whuh  marked  his  rule  were  attributed  to 
Madame  Eliza  Lynch,  his  Irish  mistress,  whom  he 
had  met  in  Pans  Solano  Lopez  is,  however,  re- 
garded by  some  in  Hispanic  America  today  as  the 
champion  of  the  rights  of  small  nations  against  the 
aggression  of  moie  powerful  neighbors 

L6pez,  Narciso  (narse'so),  1798 '-1851,  Spanish 
American  soldier,  b  Venezuela  After  serving  in 
the  Spanish  army  in  the  Venezuelan  revolution 
agamHt  Spain,  he  loft  bin  native  country  for  Cuba 
(1823)  He  went  to  Spam,  fought  against  the  Carl- 
ists,  and  became  a  field  marshal  and  a  senator  in 
tho  Cortes  He  obtained  an  appointment  as  gover- 
nor of  Trinidad  in  Cuba,  but  lost  it  when  the  su- 
premo command  in  Cuba  was  changed  in  1843  A 
liberal,  he  began  to  plan  a  revolution  against  Spam, 
and  in  1848  he  was  forced  to  flee  to  the  United 
States  when  his  scheme  was  discovered  He  ob- 
tained American  aid  and  planned  a  filibustering  ex- 
pedition to  Cuba  (1848)  This  did  not  get  well 
under  way  and,  two  years  later,  a  new  expedition 
against  Cardenas  was  scarcely  more  successful  In 
1851,  a  third  expedition  did  gam  a  foothold  on  the 
island,  but  ended  in  complete  defeat — Lopez  him- 
self was  captured  and  executed  See  R  G  Cald- 
well,  The  Lopez  Expeditions  to  Cuba,  1848-31  (1915) 

Lopez,  Vicente  Fidel  (vesan'tafedhal'),  181 6M  903, 
Argentine  historian,  journalist,  novelist,  and  poh- 
tKian,  son  of  Vicente  Lopez  v  Planes.  A  member 
of  the  liberal  Mav  conspiracy  against  the  dictator 
Juan  Manuel  de  ROHAS,  he  had  to  seek  refuge  in 
Chile  (1840-52),  where  he  founded  a  c  ntw  al  review 
and  aided  the  educational  schemes  of  Sarmiento 
He  returnee]  to  Argentina  to  aid  Urquiza  and  was 
again  an  expatriate  after  Urquiza's  fall  from  power 
Later  he  became  rector  of  the  Umv  of  Buenos 
Aires  With  Juan  Maria  Gutierrez  ho  edited 
(1871-77)  the  Remsta  del  Rin  de  la  Plata  Of  his 
historic  nl  works  the  most  important  is.  //tstona 
Hr  In  Republun  argfntina  (10  voU  ,  1883-93)  He 
also  wrote  novels,  essay  s,  and  politic  al  tract* 

Lopez  de  Ayala,  Pedro  (pa'dhro  io'path  dft  Ivft'la), 
1332-1407,  Spanish  statesman  and  writer  He 
sided  with  Henr\  II  of  Castile  (Henrv  of  Trasta- 
mara)  against  Peter  I  (Peter  the  Cruel)  and  held 
high  offices  under  Henrv  II,  John  I,  and  Henry  III 
He  is  best  known  for  his  chronicle  covering  the 
reigns  of  these  four  Castilian  kings,  whi<  h  is  con- 
sidered verv  reliable  He  also  wrote  poetry 

Lopez  de  Legaspt,  Miguel  (mPg?l'  Id'pfith  du  Iftgn'- 
spe),  d  1572,  Spanish  navigator,  conqueror  of  the 
Philippines  In  1546  he  went  to  Mexico  and  was 
later  chosen  by  the  vicerov.  the  elder  Luis  de  Ve- 
lasco,  to  head  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  tho 
Philippines  He  sailed  in  1563,  occupied  the  La- 
drone  Islands  (which  he  named  Marianas),  and  in 
1564  reached  the  Philippine*  With  tact  and 
ability  he  took  possession  of  the  islands  (Cebu  in 
1566,  Luzon  in  1570)  almost  without  fighting  He 
was  helped  by  the  Austin  friars  who  accompanied 
him  m  organizing  the  government  He  preferred 
pacific  methods  to  those  of  conquest,  and  his  short 
rule  was  beneficial.  In  1571  he  founded  modern 
Manila 

Lopez  de  Mendoza,  Ifiigo,  marquis  de  Santillana: 

See  SVNTILLANA 

Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  Antonio:  see  SANTA  ANNA, 
ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DR 

L6pec  y  Fuentes,  Oregorio  (gragcVreo  lo'pft*  ?  fwftn'- 
tas),  1896-,  Mexican  novelist,  poet,  and  journalist. 
A  native  of  Veracruz,  he  became  interested  in  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  there  and  spent  time  in 
teaching  them  Some  of  his  verses  and  stories  were 
published  when  he  was  20  and  he  attained  some 
note  as  editor  of  the  newspaper  Universal  grdfico, 
but  his  fame  rests  upon  his  novels,  which  began 
with  Campamento  (1931)  and  reached  a  peak  with 
El  indw  (1935;  Eng.  tr  ,  1937)  All  of  them  deal  in 
a  photographically  realistic  style  with  the  Mexican 
revolution  that  began  in  1910  and  with  tho  heritage 
of  centuries  of  wrong  done  to  the  Indiana. 
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Lopez  y  Planes,  Vicente  (vesan'ta  15'pfis  P  pla'nis). 
1784-1856,  Argentine  statesman  and  poet  He 
served  (1806-7)  under  Jacques  de  Lmiers  against 
tho  British  invaders  After  the  resignation  of  Hiva- 
davia,  he  became  (1827)  provisional  president  of 
the  United  Provs  of  La  Plata  He  was  a  minister 
under  Dorregc>  and  a  prominent  jurist  under  Juan 
Manuel  de  Rosas  After  the  fall  of  Rosas,  Lopez 
V  PlanesVas  made  (1852)  governor  of  Buenos  Aires 
prov  Outstanding  among  hit*  poems  are  two— 
Tnunfo  argtntino,  a  ballad  celebiating  the  success- 
ful Argentine  defense  against  tho  British,  and  a  war 
song  commemorating  tho  triumph  of  the  revolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted  as  tho  national  hymn  in 
1813  lie  was  the  father  of  Vicente  Fidel  Lopez 

Lop  Nor   HOC  LOB  NOR 

loquat  (lo'kwot),  small  ornamental  evergreen  tree 
(Enobotrya  japomoa)  and  its  fruit  It  belongs  to 
the  rose  family  and  is  probably  indigenous  to 
China  It  has  been  grown  from  antiquity  in  Japan 
and  N  India  and  is  cultivated  also  in  Indo-Chma, 
tho  Mediterranean  region,  and  from  the  8  United 
States  through  N  South  America  A  subtropical 
climate  seems  to  be  most  favorable  to  its  growth 
Usually  the  tree  reaches  a  height  of  20  or  25  ft 
(occasionally  30  ft ),  its  trunk  branches  2  or  3  ft 
from  the  ground  The  thick,  shmv,  dark  green 
loaves  are  from  6  to  10  in  long  and  have  slightly 
toothed  margins  Its  small,  fragrant,  white  flowers 
are  borne  in  panicles  ranging  in  length  from  4  to  8 
in  ,  and  the  fruits  ripen  in  loose  clusters.  Varying 
from  1  to  3  in  long,  the  fruit  is  oval  or  pear-shaped, 
the  skin  is  thin  but  tough,  and  the  slightly  tart 
fruit  varies  from  pale  yellow  to  orange  It  is  com- 
mon lv  eaten  fresh  but  is  used  also  for  making  jam, 
jelly,  pie,  and  sauces  Tho  usual  methods  of  propa- 
gation are  bv  budding  and  grafting,  although  some 
trees  arc  giown  from  seed  Sometimes  the  loquat 
is  called  the  Japanese  medlar,  probably  because  it 
somewhat  resembles  the  medlar  of  Europe  and 
Asia 

Lorain  (Idrftn')  1  City  (pop  44,126),  N  Ohio,  on 
Lake  Erie  at  the  mouth  of  the  Black  River  and  \V 
of  Cleveland,  settled  1807  as  a  trading  post,  me 
1836  as  Charleston,  rechartered  1876  as  Lorain  It 
is  an  important  ore-shipping  port,  and  its  numerous 
industries  include  shipbuilding,  blast  furnaces,  and 
the  making  of  machinery,  heating  equipment,  and 
chemicals  There  are  commercial  fisheries,  sand- 
stone quarries,  and  railroad  shops  Lake  View 
Pat  k  and  a  U  S  coast  guard  station  are  here  2 
Borough  (pop  1,373),  SW  Pa  .  at  the  southeastern 
edge  of  Johnstown  Steel  is  made  here 

Loran.  see  RADVR 

Loras  College  (I6'ni*),  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  Catholic, 
mainly  for  men,  opened  as  a  pioneer  theological 
seminary  1839,  charteied  as  a  college  1894  Before 
1939  it  had  \anous  names,  including  St  Joseph 
College  and  Columbia  College  A  music  school  LS 
attached 

Lorca,  Federico  Garcia    seo  GARCIA  LORCA 

Lorca  (lor'ka)  city  (pop  24,491),  Murcia  prov  ,  SE 
Spain,  in  Murcia  In  the  midst  of  a  fertile,  irri- 
gated region,  the  city  has  a  Moorish  castle,  a  17th- 
century  collegiate  church,  and  se\eral  fine  puvatc- 
homes 

Lord  Howe  Island,  volcanic  island  (5  sq  mi  ,  1941 
pop  150),  S  Pacific,  435  mi  NE  of  Sydney  A 
dependency  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  it  is  a 
resort  for  continental  Australians  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1788  by  the  British 

Lord  of  Misrule,  mock  official  appointed  to  preside 
over  the  festivities  of  Yuletide  (particularly 
Twelfth  Night)  m  England  during  the  Middle- 
Ages  A  similar  mock  ruler  in  Scotland  was  the 
Abbot  of  Unreason 

Lords,  House  of    see  PARIIAMENT 

Lordsburg,  village  (pop  3,101),  co  seat  of  Hidalgo 
co  ,  SW  N  Mex  ,  SW  of  Silver  City  near  the  Ariz, 
line  It  is  the  trade  center  of  a  region  yielding 
copper,  gold,  silver,  and  lead  Cattle  and  sheep 
raising  and  truck  farming  are  earned  on  in  the  area. 

Lord's  Prayer  or  Our  Father,  the  principal  Christian 
prayer,  beginning,  '  Our  Father,  which  art  in 
heaven  "  Mat  6  9  13,  Luke  11  2-4  Several  Eng- 
lish versions  are  current,  thus,  many  sa>  "Forgive 
us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors"  (as  in  the 
Wychf  and  Douay  versions)  rather  than  "Forgive 
us  our  trespasses,"  etc  Romau  Catholics*  have 
never  added  the  doxology  ("For  thine  is  the  king- 
dom," etc ),  which  was  adopted  by  most  Protes- 
tants from  a  version  of  Matthew  The  prayer  is 
called,  in  Latin,  Pater  or  Pater  Noster 

Lord's  Supper,  Protestant  saciament  of  the  BIT- 
CH *RI*T  In  the  REFORM ATIOV  the  leadeis  general- 
ly rejected  the  traditional  belief  in  the  sacrament 
as  a  sacrifice  and  as  an  invisible  miracle  (transu In- 
stantiation) but  retained  the  belief  in  it  as  mysti- 
cally uniting  the  behey ers  with  Christ  arid  with  one 
anot  her  The  Lutherans  held  that  there  is  a  change 
bv  which  tho  body  and  blood  of  Christ  join  with  the 
bread  and  wine,  this  principle  (con substantial! on) 
entered  into  the  controversy  over  the  sacrament 
with  ZWINGLJ,  who  held  that  communion  waa  only 
symbolic  Calvmists  imputed  a  spiritual  meaning 
only  to  the  words  of  institution,  and  this  view  has 
practically  prevailed  among  Protestants  The 
Church  of  England  affirmed  the  Real  Presence  but 
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denied  transubstantiation,  since  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment, Anglicans  tend  to  accept  either  transubstan- 
tiation or  the  Calvmist  interpretation  The  Luther- 
an and  Anglican  communion  services  follow  the 
Roman  MASS  in  outline,  but  the  service  books  have 
eliminated  references  to  a  sacrifice  and  have  cut 
down  the  service  Other  forma  for  communion  are 
recast  and  resemble  other  services  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  recital  of  the  institution  and  distribution 
of  communion  Anglicans  hold  to  the  Western 
tradition  in  using  unleavened  bread  Most  Prot- 
estant churches  use  raised  bread,  many  use  un- 
fermented  grape  juice  instead  of  wine  Communion 
in  one  kind  is  unknown  among  Protestants,  this 
was  a  crucial  point  with  the  Hussites  Lutherans 
and  Anglicans  (especially  since  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment) celebrate  communion  much  more  frequently 
than  most  other  Protestant  churches,  which  often 
restrict  it  to  a  few  times  a  year  The  Quakers  are 
one  of  the  few  Protestant  groups  to  i  eject  this 
sacrament  entirely 

Lorelei  (16'rull,  Ger  lo'rull),  cliff,  433  ft  high,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  W  Germany,  about 
midwav  between  Coblenz  and  Bmgen  The  Rhine 
here  forms  a  dangerous  narrows,  and  in  German 
legend  a  fairy  similar  to  the  Greek  Sirens  lived  on 
the  rock  and  bv  her  singing  lured  the  sailors  to 
their  death  Heinnch  Heine's  poem,  Ihe  Lorelei,  is 
world  famous  The  rock  has  sometimes  been  iden 
tified  as  the  place  where  the  hoard  of  the  Nibeluiigs 
is  hidden  under  the  Rhine 

Lorentz,  Hendnk  Antoon  (hen'druk  sin'ton  lo'- 
rfints),  1853-1928,  Dutch  physicist,  a  pioneer  in 
formulating  the  relations  between  electricity  ,  mag- 
netism, and  light  lie  was  one  of  the  first  to  postu- 
late the  concept  of  elec  Irons  On  this  he  based  his 
explanation  of  the  Zeeman  effect  (a  change  in 
spectrum  lines  in  a  magnetic  held),  for  which  he 
shared  with  Pieter  Zeeman  the  1902  Nobel  Prize  in 
Physics  He  extended  a  hypothesis  of  G  F  Fitz- 
gerald, an  Irish  physn  ist,  that  the  length  of  a  body 
contracts  as  its  speed  me  reases,  and  he  formulated 
the  Lorentz  transformation  by  which  space  and 
time  coordinates  of  one  moving  svstem  can  be 
correlated  with  the  known  space  and  time  coor- 
dinates of  any  other  system  This  work  influenced, 
and  was  confirmed  bv,  Einstein's  special  theory  of 
relativity  Lorentz  also  discovered  (1880),  simul- 
taneously with  L  V.  Lorenz  of  the  Univ  of  Copen- 
hagen, the  relations  (known  as  Lorentz-Lorenz  re- 
lations) between  the  refraction  of  light  and  the 
density  of  a  translucent  bod\  He  was  professor 
(1878-1912)  at  the  Univ  of  Leiden  and  director 
from  1912  of  the  Tovler  laboratory,  Haarlem  His 
works  in  English  include  The  Theory  of  Electrons 
(1909)  and  ProMems  of  Modern  Phyaica  (1927) 
Lorentz,  Pare  (par'  lorCnts'),  1905-,  American  au- 
thor and  moving-picture  director,  b  Clarksburg, 
W  Va  In  1924  he  became  a  moving-picture  critic 
in  New  York  As  consultant  to  the  government  on 
moving  pictures  after  1935  and  director  (1938-40) 
of  the  U  S  Film  Service  he  produced  such  notable 
documentary  films  as  The  Plow  That  Broke  the 
Plains  (1930),  The  River  (19i7).  which  appeared  in 
book  form  in  1938,  and  The  Fight  for  Life  (1940) 
He  wrote  The  Roosevelt  Year  (1934)  and.  with  Mor- 
ris Ernst,  Censored  the  Private  Life  of  the  Movies 
(1930) 

Lorenz,  Adolf  (a'd61f  lo'rcnts),  1854-1946,  Austrian 
orthopedic  suigson  He  introduced  manipulative 
methods  of  treatment  (bloodless  Mirgery)  and  was 
noted  especially  for  his  treatment  of  clubfoot  and 
of  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip  joint  See  his 
autobiography  (1936) 

Lorenzetti  (IdrantseVt?),  two  Sieiiese  painters, 
brothers,  the  first  to  introduce  into  Sienese  paint- 
ing the  naturalism  of  Giotto  Pietro  Lorenzetti 
(pya'trfl),  c  1280-1348,  called  Pietro  Laurati  by 
Vasan,  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Duccio  di  Bucmm- 
segna  and  was  influenced  by  Simone  Martini  and 
Giovanni  Pisano  His  earliest  known  work  (1320), 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  is  an  altarpiece  in 
the  Pievo  di  Santa  Maria  at  Arezzo  He  painted  a 
Madonna  (destroyed)  for  the  cathedral  at  Siena 
and,  with  his  brother,  a  fresco,  Marriage  of  the  Vir- 
gin (also  destroyed),  for  the  facade  of  the  hospital 
of  Santa  Maria  delta  Hcaia,  Siena  Other  works  are 
the  Birth  of  the  Virgin  (Opera  del  Duomo,  Siena) 
and  a  Madonna,  painted  for  San  Frances*  o  at  P«- 
toia  (Uffizi).  Attributed  to  Pietro  are  the  frescoes 
Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints  Francis  and  John  and 
the  Passion  (both  Lower  Church,  Assist)  and  the 
Crucifixion  (San  Francesco,  Siena)  St  Catherine, 
part  of  an  altarpiece,  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Muse- 
um. The  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington, 
D.C  ,  has  four  works  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti  (iim- 
br6'j5),  d  134&?;  was  also  influenced  by  Pisano 
HIB  authenticated  paintings,  though  few,  rank  him 
as  one  of  the  most  important  figures  of  the  Sienese 
sc  hool  Of  the  earliest,  St  Louis  and  the  Franciscan 
Martyr*,  painted  for  San  Francesco,  Siena,  only 
fragments  survive  His  decoration  of  the  Sala  della 
Pace  in  the  Palazzo  Pubbhco  of  Siena  consisted  of 
six  allegories  illustrating  good  government  and 
tyranny.  Other  known  works  by  Ambrogio  are 
parts  of  an  altarpiece,  Life  of  St  Nicholas,  painted 
for  San  Procolo,  Florence  (Florence  Acad  ),  Pres- 
entation  in  the  Temple  (Uffizi) ,  and  Annunciation 
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(Siena  Academy)  St.  Agnes  (Fogg  Mua.  o!  Art, 
Cambridge)  is  attributed  to  this  artist  A  Madonna 
and  Child  is  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
No  records  of  the  brothers  appear  after  1348,  and 
they  are  believed  to  have  perished  in  the  plague. 
Lorenzini,  Carlo,  see  COLLODI,  CARLO 
Lorenzo,  Fiorenzo  di :  see  FIOREN/O  DI  LORENZO. 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici:  see  MEDICI,  LORBNZO  DE  ' 
Lorenzo  di  Credi  (lOrftn'tso  do  krft'de),  1459-1537, 
Italian  painter  and  sculptor  of  the  Florentine 
school;  pupil  of  his  father,  Andrea  di  Credi,  a  gold- 
smith He  assisted  Andrea  del  Verroccluo,  Peru- 
gino,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  being  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  last,  whose  works,  as  well  as  those  of 
Verrocchio,  he  copied  accurately  His  best  works 
are  the  altarpiece  in  the  cathedral  at  Pistoia,  The 
Madonna  and  Child  with  Saints,  considered  his 
masterpiece,  The  Nativity  (Florence  Acad),  the 
Annunciation  (Uffizi),  Madonna  and  Child  (Na- 
tional Gall  ,  London),  Madonna  Adoring  the  Child 
(Metropolitan  Mus),  and  Boy's  Head  (Mus  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston) 

Lorenzo  di  Pietro  (I6ran'ts6  de  pya'trd),  c  1412- 
1480,  Sienose  painter,  sculptor,  and  goldsmith, 
called  II  Vecchietta  He  painted  a  group  of  frescoes 
and  a  relic  press  in  the  Hospital  at  Siena,  four  ceil- 
ings in  the  baptistry  of  San  Giovanni  at  Siena,  an 
altarpiece,  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  his  mas- 
terpiece (cathedral,  Pienza),  a  triptych,  Madonna 
vnth  Saints  (Uffizi) ;  St  Catherine  and  the  Virgin  of 
Mercy,  fragments  of  frescoes  (Palazzo  Pubbhco, 
Siena),  and  a  Madonna  (Siena)  Vecchietta  was 
one  of  the  most  important  painters  of  the  later 
Sienese  school  He  also  executed  many  sculptures, 
the  most  important  being  The  Risen  Chnst,  for  the 
high  altar  of  the  cathedral  at  Stcrla 
Lorenzo  Monaco  (mo'nako),  c  1370-1425',  Italian 
painter,  whose  real  name  was  Piero  di  Giovanni 
He  was  a  Camaldohte  monk,  and  most  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  degli 
Angeh  in  Florence  In  painting  he  was  a  follower 
of  Agnolo  Gaddi  and  the  Sionese  school  and  com- 
bined stately,  decorative  composition  and  flowing 
line  with  deep  religious  feeling  and  the  traditions  of 
Giotto  His  only  signed  work.  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  a  triptych  (painted  1413),  is  in  the  Uffizi 
Other  works  are  an  altarpiece.  Annunciation,  and 


frescoes  from  the  Lift  of  the  Virgin  (Bartohni 
Chapel,  Santa  Trmitti,  Florence),  a  smaller  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin  (National  Gall  ,  London) , 


Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Uffizi),  a  Madonna  and 
Child  (Metropolitan  Mus),  and  a  Madonna  and 
Child  (National  (Jail  of  Art.  Washington,  D  C  ) 
See  study  by  Osvald  Siren  (1905) 

Loreto  (lurg'to,  Ital  loia'to),  small  town,  central 
Italy,  13  im  SK  of  Anconn  It  has  a  celebrated 
shrine  According  to  tradition,  the  Holy  House  of 
the  Virgui  in  Nazareth  was  brought  here  through 
the  air  by  angels  at  the  end  of  the  13th  cent  Be- 
lief in  this  miracle  is  not  required  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  Around  the  Holy  House,  a  small 
brick  building,  a  church  was  begun  in  1468  by 
Pope  Paul  II,  Bramante  contributed  to  its  con- 
struction There  are  fine  bronze  doors,  and  there 
are  frescoes  by  Michelozzo  da  Forli  and  Luca  Si- 
gnorelh  The  church  was  damaged  bv  German  air 
raids  in  1944  Our  Lady  of  Loreto  is  a  patron  of 
aviators 

Loretteville  (IdreVvN),  town  (pop  2,564),  S  Que , 
WNW  of  Quebec  and  on  the  Nelson  nver 

Loretto  Heights  College*  see  DENVER,  COLO. 

Loria,  Isaac  ben  Solomon   see  LURIA 

Lori  a,  Roger  of   see  ROGER  OF  LORIA 

Lonent  (I6ry&'),  town  (pop  10,704,  1936  pop 
40,753),  Morbihan  dept  ,  NW  France,  a  port  and 
naval  station  on  the  Atlantic  Established  (17th 
cent )  as  L'Onent  to  srr\e  as  a  shipbuilding  port 
of  the  trench  East  India  Company,  it  was  later 
fortified,  was  developed  as  a  naval  base  by  Na- 
poleon I,  and  became  the  chief  naval  yard  of 
France  In  the  Second  World  War  the  Germans 
made  it  their  chief  submarine  base  on  the  Atlantic, 
repeated  Allied  bombings,  though  they  did  not 
greatly  damage  the  submarine  pens,  virtually 
destroyed  the  town  The  German  garrison  held  out 
against  its  American  besiegers  until  the  end  of  the 
war  in  Europe 

L'Ongnal  (Idrmyal'),  town  (pop  1,118),  SE  Ont , 
on  the  Ottawa  river  and  ENE  of  Ottawa,  founded 
1797.  It  is  a  lumbering  and  dairying  center  and  a 
resort 

Lorimer,  George  Horace  (16'ilmur),  1867-1937, 
American  editor,  b  Louisville,  Ky  He  became 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  in  1899, 
and  until  1936  his  guidance  was  responsible  for  its 
growth  and  succetw  He  was  president  (1932-34) 
of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company  Letters  from  a 
Self-made  Man  to  His  Son  (1902)  was  reprinted 
from  the  Post  See  John  Tebbel,  George  Horace 
Lorimer  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  (1948) 

Lonng,  William  Wing,  1818-86,  American  soldier,  b 
Wilmington,  NC  He  served  against  the  Semi- 
nole,  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  in  various  com- 
mands and  campaigns  on  the  frontier.  A  Con- 
federate major  general  in  the  Civil  War,  Loring 
fought  principally  m  the  West  (1863-65) ,  he  led  a 
division  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  in  Hood's 
Tennessee  campaign  From  1869  to  1879  Lonng 


was  in  Egypt,  where  he  held  high  rank  in  the  army 
of  the  khedive.  He  wrote  A  Confederate  Soldier  in 
Egypt  (1883). 

Lori*,  town  (pop  1,238),  ESC,  near  the  NC 
line  E  of  Florence  It  is  a  farm  trade  center  and 
market  point  for  strawberries  and  tobacco 
Loris-Melikov,  Mikhail  Tariclovich  (mSkhuyel' 
turyei'uvlch  16'rfe-m6'lylkuf),  1825-88,  Russian 
general  and  statesman,  of  Armenian  descent.  He 
was  created  a  count  for  his  services  in  the  Rusao- 
Turkwh  War  of  1877-78  and  m  1880  became  minis- 
ter of  the  interior  under  Alexander  II  He  pro- 
moted liberal  refoims  and  drafted  a  representative 
constitution  which  Alexander  II  signed  the  day  ho 
was  assassinated  (1884)  The  new  tsar,  Alexandei 
III,  voided  the  reform  and  dismissed  its  author 
Loris-Mehkov  in  his  youth  is  charmingly  por- 
traved  in  Tolstoy's  Hadju  Murad 
Lorme,  Manon  de.  see  DBLORME,  MARION 
Lome,  Firth  of  (JArn),  bay,  Argyllshire,  Scotland 
Lbrrach  (lur'akh),  town  (pop  19,294),  8  Baden,  SW 
Germany,  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Forest  and  near 
the  Swiss  border  at  Basel  It  is  a  rail  junction  and 
has  textile,  machinery,  and  chocolate  manufac- 
tures 

Lorram,  Claude  see  CLAUDE  LORRAIN 
Lorraine  (lurftn',  16-,  Fr  l&ren'),  Ger.  Lothnngen 
(l5'trlngun),  region  and  former  province,  E  France, 
bordering  in  the  north  on  Belgium,  Luxembourg, 
and  the  Saar  Territory,  in  the  east  on  Alsace,  and 
in  the  west  on  Champagne  It  is  now  divided  into 
four  departments,  Moselle,  Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
Mouse,  and  Vosges  In  Moselle  dept ,  of  which 
MBTZ  is  the  capital,  German  is  widely  spoken  along 
with  Fionch  The  iest  of  Lorraine  is  French- 
speaking  NANCY  is  its  economic  and  intellectual 
center  Except  for  the  VOBQKB  rnts  in  the  south- 
east and  the  ridges  paiallelmg  the  Moselle  and 
Mouse  rivets,  Lorraine  is  a  slightly  rolling  plateau, 
with  pastures  and  some  agricultuial  districts  Hops 
are  grown  (Lorraine  has  large  breweries)  and  then* 
are  numerous  vineyards  In  the  oast  salt  is  mined. 
The  principal  wealth  of  Lorraine  lies  m  its  non 
fields,  concentrated  along  the  Belgian  and  Luxem- 
bourg borders  in  the  BRIEY,  Longwy,  and  Thion- 
ville  basin  and  near  Nancy  Despite  the  low  giado 
of  the  ore,  these  holds,  as  yet  not  fully  exploited, 
constitute  the  iichest  deposit  of  iron  in  Europt 
outside  Russia  and  Sweden  The  major  obstatk 
to  their  full  exploitation  is  the  necessity  of  im- 
porting coal  and  coke  from  the  RUHR  basin  in 
Germany  or  from  Belgium  and  N  France  Com- 
bined, the  Lorraine  and  Ruhr  areas  would  form  a 
formidable  industrial  concentration  Loirame,  a-> 
its  name  indicates,  was  before  the  10th  cent  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  LOTHAHHNUIA,  it  became  a  duch\ 
under  the  Holv  Roman  Empire  Several  fiefs 
emerged  in  the  13th  cent  which  escaped  the  con- 
trol of  the  dukes  Chief  of  these  were  the  count \ , 
later  duchy,  of  Bar  (see  BAR-Lr-Dur)  and  the 
three  bishoprics,  Metz,  TOUL,  and  VERDUN  Lor- 
raine and  Bar  were  reunited  when  Lorraine  passed, 
by  mamagc,  to  RENE  of  Anjou,  duke  of  Bar,  the 
three  bishoprics  were  annexed  to  France  in  1552 
Ren6  II  of  Lorraine  helped  (1477)  to  defeat,  at 
Nancy,  CHAHLKS  THE  BOLD  of  Burgundy,  who  had 
seized  most  of  the  duchy  In  the  loth  cent  n. 
cadet  branch  of  the?  house  of  Loirame,  the  GUIWI- 
family,  gained  tremendous  influence  in  1'ianre, 
while  Loirame  itself,  under  Duke  Charles  II  (1669- 
1608),  knew  a  period  of  relative  order  and  pros- 
perity amidst  a  Europe  toin  by  religious  ami 
imperialistic  stnfe  Lorraine  was  occupied  bv 
France  in  the  Thirty  Years  War.  Duke  CHARLEH 
IV  spent  most  of  his  life  trying  to  recover  his  lands 
and  his  successor,  CHARLES  V,  though  he  helped 
to  recover  Hungary  from  Turkey,  never  managed 
to  recover  Lorraine  At  last,  in  the  Treaty  of 
Ryswick  (1697),  Leopold  I  was  recognized  in  pos- 
session of  the  duchy  Under  his  rule  Lorraine 
flourished  once  more  His  heir,  Francis,  married 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  became  emperor  as 
FRANCIS  I,  and  founded  the  house  of  Hapsburg- 
Lorrame  By  an  arrangement  (1735)  with  Louis 
XV,  he  exchanged  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bai 
for  Tuscany,  Lorraine  and  Bar  were  given  to 
Louis  XV's  father-in-law,  STANISLAUS  I,  ex-king 
of  Poland,  upon  whose  death  they  were  to  pass  to 
France  Stanislaus  died  in  1766  As  a  French 
province,  Lorraine  continued  to  enjoy  certain 
exemptions  and  privileges  In  1871,  as  a  result 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  the  present  depart- 
ment of  Moselle  was  ceded  to  Germany  and  united 
with  Alsace  as  the  imperial  land  (Rcichsland)  of 
Alsace-Loirame.  It  reverted  to  France  m  1918  and 
was  again  annexed  to  Germany  in  1940-44.  (The 
peculiar  problems  of  Alsace-Lorraine  are  discerned 
in  the  article  ALSACE  )  During  both  world  wars, 
Lorraine  suffered  heavily.  In  the  first,  some  of 
the  most  destructive  fighting  occurred  at  Verdun, 
in  the  second,  most  French-speaking  citizens  weie 
expelled  by  the  Germans,  and  heavy  fighting 
occurred  in  1944  at  Met*,  in  the  area  E  of  Nancy, 
and  in  the  Vosges. 

Lorraine,  Lower  and  Upper:  see  LOTHARINOIA. 
Lorris,  Goillaume  de:  see  GUILLAUMB  DB  LORRIS 
Lo-ruhamah  (I6*r5oha'mu)   [Heb  ,  •unoompassion- 
ated],  daughter  of  Hosea.  Hosea  1  6,8. 
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Los  Alamos  (los  al'umos),  community  (1047  pop 
o  7,000;  alt  7,500  ft ),  N  N  Mex.,  on  the  west  aide 
of  the  Rio  Grande  valley  and  NW  of  Santa  Fe. 
It  is  on  a  long  mesa  extending  down  from  the 
Jemez  Mts.  An  atomic-bomb  laboratory  was  built 
near  by,  the  first  bomb,  made  here,  was  tested 
(July,  1945)  on  ALAMOOORDO  air  base 
lot  Angeles  (16a  ang'gtllus,  an'julus,  -lex),  city 
(1940  pop,  1,504,277,  1946  special  census  pop. 
1 ,805,687) ,  oo  seat  of  Los  Angel  OK  co  ,  8  Calif  ,  near 
the  Pacific  coast  Beautifully  situated,  with 
numerous  resorts  near  by  and  a  fine  harbor  at  San 
Pedro  Bay,  it  is  a  tourist  resort,  an  important 
port  of  entry,  a  railroad  and  aviation  center,  the 
moving-picture  center  of  the  United  States,  a  radio 
center,  and  a  trade  and  commercial  center  for  an 
agricultural  area  producing  citrus  fruits,  vege- 
tables, grains,  nuts,  sugar  beets,  and  dairy  piod- 
ucts  It  is  also  a  manufacturing  city  with  a  wide 
variety  of  industries,  which  include  non,  stool,  air- 
planes, oil  (large  petroleum  deposits  are  near  by), 
and  canned  goods  The  site  of  the  city  was  visited 
by  Caspar  do  Portola  in  1769,  and  m  1781  LI 
Pueblo  de  Nuesti  a  Sefiora  la  Rcma  de  los  Angeles 
de  Porciuneula  |the  town  of  Our  Lady  Queen  of 
Angela  of  Porziuncola  (see  ABSIHI)]  was  founded 
From  time  to  time  it  was  the  capital  of  Alta 
California  and  was  a  tenter  of  cattle  ranching  in 
Spanish  and  Mexican  days  In  1846  it  was  taken 
by  U  S  military  forces  The  city  was  incorporated 
in  1850  The  arrival  of  the  railroads  (Southern 
Pacific  in  1876,  Santa  Fe  m  1885)  and  the  dis- 
covery of  oil  in  the  early  1890's  stimulated  ex- 
pansion, as  did  the  development  of  the  moving- 
picture  industry  early  m  the  20th  cent  Other  in- 
dustries, aircraft  in  particular,  have  contributed  to 
growth  From  1900  to  1940  the  population  of  Los 
Angeles  increased  about  1,635  percent  In  1940  it 
ranked  first  m  area  and  fifth  in  population  in  the 
United  States  The  metropolitan  district  covers  an 
area  of  451  sq  mi  and  the  population  was  es- 
timated m  1947  as  3,917,000  Los  Angeles  has 
absorbed  numerous  suburbs  and  enclosed  many 
independent  communities  HOLIYWOOD  is  pait  of 
tho  incorporated  city,  as  are  Encmo,  Tujunga, 
Universal  Citj ,  Van  Nuys,  Venice,  and  manv 
other  communities  Incorporated  cities  in  tho 
metropolitan  area  with  populations  above  20,000 
are  Alharnbra,  Beverly  Hills,  Burbank,  (llcndale, 
Huntington  Park,  Inglewood,  Long  Beach,  Pasa- 
dena, Pomona,  Santa  Ana,  Santa  Monica,  and 
South  Gate  Los  Angeles  has  botanic  gardens,  ait 
and  history  museums,  many  parks,  a  magnificent 
stadium,  and  a  symphony  oiohestia  The  city  was 
host  to  the  Olympic  Games  m  1932  The  Umv  of 
Southern  California  (see  SOUTHFRN  CALIFORNIA, 
UNIVERSITY  oi>),  the  Umv  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  (see  CALIFORNIA,  UNIVERSITY  OF),  Oc- 
cidental College  (coeducational,  1887),  LOYOLA 
UNIVERSITY  OF  L  >s  ANOKLES,  Chapman  College, 
George  Peppeuhne  College  (coeducational,  1937), 
and  other  colleges  and  professional  and  technical 
schools  are  in  Los  Angeles  Water  is  supplied  to 
the  city  from  the  Colorado  and  Owens  rivers  and 
the  Mono  Basin,  at  distances  of  from  238  to  c  400 
mi  Power  from  Hoover  Dam  was  made  available 
to  Los  Angeles  in  19*6  See  Harry  Carr,  Los 
Angeles,  City  of  Dreamt  (1935),  Federal  Writers' 
Project,  Los  Angetea  (1941), 

LOB  Banos  (16s  bu'nos),  city  (pop  2,214),  central 
Calif  ,  NW  of  Fresno,  me  1907  It  processes  the 
dairy  products  of  the  area 

Los  Gates  (los  gi'tos,  ga'tus),  town  (1940  pop 
3,597,  1948  special  census  pop  4,895),  W  Calif , 
8E  of  San  Francisco,  me  1887  It  is  a  health  re- 
sort, and  the  area  has  fruit  and  poultry  farms,  oil 
wells,  and  quicksilver  mines 

Loshan  or  Lo-shan  (16'shan').  city  (pop  33,038), 
Szechwan  prov  ,  China,  on  the  Mm  river  Near 
by  are  decorated  grottoes,  a  colossal  stone  Buddha, 
and  the  sacred  peak  Omei  There  are  silk  mills 
Loshan  was  formerly  called  Kiatmg 

Lossiemouth  (ISsemouth',  16'semouth),  burgh  (pop 
3,915),  Morayshire,  Scotland,  on  Moray  Firth  and 
N  of  Elgin  It  is  a  seaport  and  a  resort  J  Ramsay 
MacDonald  was  born  and  lived  hern 

Lossing,  Benson  John  (15'smg),  1813-91,  American 
historian  and  wood  engraver,  b  Dutohess  co , 
N  Y  His  reputation  was  made  by  hia  Pictorial 
Field- Book  of  the  Revolution  (2  vols  ,  1850-52),  an 
immensely  popular  work  which  still  has  its  uses 
Besides  a  competent  narrative,  it  contains  engrav- 
ings of  scenes  and  localities  which  Lossmg  traveled 
thousands  of  miles  to  sketch  It  was  followed  by 
similar  works  such  as  Pictorial  History  of  the  Civil 
War  (3  vola  ,  1806-68)  and  Our  Country  (2  vols , 
1876-78)  He  wrote  a  two-volume  biography  of 
Philip  Schuyler  and  a  life  of  Garfiold. 

Lost  Battalion,  popular  name  given  to  those  Amer- 
ican units  of  the  77th  Division — six  companies  of 
the  1st  and  2d  Battalion  of  the  308th  Infantry,  one 
company  of  the  307th  Infantry,  and  the  306th  Ma- 
chine Gun  Battalion — which  were  cut  off  by  Ger- 
man forces  in  the  First  World  War  after  the  launch- 
ing of  an  American  attack  m  the  Argonne  Forest 
in  early  Oct  ,1018  The  Lost  Battalion,  number- 
ing 0.600  men  and  under  the  command  of  Major 
Charles  W.  Whittlesoy,  put  up  a  heroic  five-day 
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defense  in  the  Binarville  Ravine  without  food, 
water,  or  reserve  ammunition  After  withstanding 
several  heavy  barrages  and  attacks,  the  Lost  Bat- 
talion, which  defiantly  refused  the  German  demand 
of  surrender,  was  rescued  (Oct  8,  1918)  by  Amer- 
ican relief  troops — but  not  until  after  some  400 
men  of  the  Lost  Battalion  had  perished  See 
Thomas  M  Johnson  and  Fletcher  Pratt,  The  Lost 
Battalion  (1938) 

Lost  Dauphin  (d6'fm)  Because  tho  ( ircumstances  of 
the  death  of  Lou/s  XVII  of  France  (who  had  been 
the  dauphin),  the  little  son  of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  were  not  made  public,  rumors  began 
almost  immediately  that  the  boy  had  not  died  but 
had  been  spirited  away  and  was  living  incognito 
There  were  various  stories  of  his  escape,  ui  vary- 
ing tones  of  romanticism  Early  in  the  19th  cent 
a  series  of  impostors  began  to  appear  Some  ac- 
tually laid  claim  to  being  Louis,  others  dropped 
only  mysterious  hints,  and  a  few  made  no  claims 
but  had  unexplained  origins  that  stimulated  tho 
imagination  of  their  romantic-minded  acquaint- 
ances Thus,  there  were  oven  rumors  that  made 
John  James  Audubon  into  the  Lost  Dauphin 
There  were  a  number  of  claimants  in  the  United 
States  and  a  few  m  Europe  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  United  States  was  Eleaaer  WIL- 
i  IAMB,  a  missionaiy  among  the  Indians  of  the  Old 
Northwest  The  most  important  m  Europe  was  a 
young  watchmaker,  Karl  Wilhelm  Naundorff,  who 
emerged  from  Germany  to  advance  his  claims  and 
gathei  a  number  of  followers  Historians  for  the 
most  part  have  disregarded  the  Lost  Dauphin 
theory  altogether  Meade  Mmmgei ode's  Son  of 
Mane  Antoinette  (1934)  discusses  the  claims  of 
Williams,  H  R  Madol's  Shadow  King  (1930) 
pleads  Naundorff's  cause 

lost  property  see  FINDER 

lost  tribes,  10  Jewish  tribes  whuh,  according  to 
the  Bible,  were  transported  to  Assyria  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  or  bhalmaneser  after  the  conquest  of  Israel 
Numerous  conjectures  have  been  advamed  as  to 
the  fate  of  these  tribes  they  have  been  identified 
with  tho  people  of  Arabia,  India,  Ethiopia,  and 
America  (North,  Central,  South)  and  with  other 
groups,  including  the  Nestonans  of  Mesopotamia, 
the  Afghans,  the  high-caste  Hindus,  and  the  hol> 
Slnndai  class  of  Japan  The  Anglo-Israelite  theory, 
btill  maintained  by  some,  identifies  the  English 
people  with  the  lost  tribes,  it  was,  in  the  17th  c  ent  , 
a  factor  in  helping  the  Jews  to  reentcr  England 

Lot  [Heb  ,«•  wrapping!,  son  of  Abraham's  brother 
Haran  Lot  settled  in  Sodom  and  received  a  special 
warning  of  its  destruction  As  he  fled  with  his 
family,  his  wife  was  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt  for 
looking  back  Gen  11-14,19 

Lot  (I6t0,  department  (2,018  sq  mi  ,  pop  154,897), 
SW  Franco  It  is  in  QUERCY  and  is  drained  by  tho 
Lot  river  Cahors  is  the  capital 

Lot,  river,  300  mi  long,  8  France,  rising  in  the 
CEVENNES  mts  and  flowing  W  past  Mende  and 
Cahors  through  QUERCY  to  join  the  Garonne  NW 
of  Agen  Tho  limestone  plateaus  through  which 
it  winds  ai  e  intersected  by  fertile  valleys  and  vine- 
yards 

lot.  The  casting  of  lots  was  an  ancient  method  of 
making  a  <  hoice,  settling  a  dispute,  or  determining 
a  course  of  action  In  biblical  times  lots  were  cast 
to  determine  the  will  of  God  (it  is  believed  that  the 
URIM  AND  THUMMIM,  mvatenous  sa<red  objects 
placed  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest,  were 
originally  used  for  casting  lots  and  determining  a 
course  of  action),  to  discover  the  guilty  (1  Sam 
14  41),  to  select  officials  (1  Sam  1020,  Arts  1  24), 
and  in  numerous  other  instances  The  lot,  prob- 
ably a  stone,  die,  or  other  object,  was  cast  upon  tho 
ground,  the  manner  of  its  fall  determining  the  ques- 
tion in  doubt,  in  other  cases,  lots  were  oast  into  a 
receptacle  and  drawn  from  it  It  is  possible  that 
dice  originated,  not  as  a  game,  but  aa  a  device  for 
casting  lots 

Lota  (16'ta),  port  (pop  31,087),  S  central  Chile,  S  of 
Concepci6n  Established  m  the  second  half  of  the 
19th  cent  as  a  coal-mining  center,  Lota  also  has 
copper  mines  and  smelters  and  manufactures  ce- 
ramics The  botanical  park  on  a  hill  above  tho  city 
is  famous  for  its  landscaping  and  sea  viewy 

Lotan  (IcVtan)  [Heb  .-covering],  duke  of  Edom 
Gen  3620,22,29 

Lot-et-Garonne  (16t"-a-gar6n'),  department  (2,079 
sq  mi  ,  pop  2(55,449),  SW  France  The  Lot  and 
Garonne  rivers  join  W  of  AQEN,  the  capital 

Lothair  I  (lothar'),  795-856,  emperor  (840-55),  son 
and  successor  of  Emperor  Louis  I  Designated 
(817)  as  his  father's  colleague  and  as  heir  to  tho 
imperial  title,  he  was  crowned  at  Rome  by  the 
pope  (823)  and  issued  (824)  a  constitution,  pro- 
claiming his  right  to  confirm  papal  elections — a 
claim  Louis  I  had  abandoned  in  817  He  twice 
(829,  833)  revolted  against  his  father,  who  favored 
Lothair's  half  brother  Charles  (Charles  the  Bald, 
later  CHARLES  II)  at  his  elder  sons'  expense  (see 
Louis  I),  m  839  Lothair  was  allotted  almost  the 
whole  eastern  half  of  the  empire,  the  west  (France) 
going  to  Charles  After  Louis's  death  Charles  and 
Louis  THE  GERMAN  made  war  on  their  brother 
Lothair,  who  tried  to  reunite  the  whole  empire 
under  his  sole  rule  The  battle  of  FONTENOY  (841), 
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though  indecisive,  checked  Lothair.  Renewing 
their  alliance  m  842  (see  STRASBOURG.  OATH  OF) 
Charles  and  Louis  the  German  in  843  forced  Lo- 
thair to  sign  the  fateful  Treaty  of  Verdun  (see 
VERDUN,  TREATY  OF)  What  remained  of  Lothair's 
territories  was  divided  at  his  death  among  his 
sons,  the  larger  shares  falling  to  Emperor  Louis  II 
and  to  LOTHAIR,  king  of  Lothanngia 

Lothair  II  or  Lothair  the  Sszon,  1075-1137,  emperor 
(1133-37)  arid  German  king  (1125-37) ,  successor  of 
Emperor  Henry  V  His  predecessor  invested  him 
with  the  duchy  of  Saxony  in  1106,  but  after  1112 
Lothair  m  several  rebellious  successfully  champion- 
ed local  independence  against  the  royal  authority 
He  was  elected  with  the  support  of  the  higher 
clergy,  defeating  his  rival  candidate,  Frederick  of 
HOHENSTAUFEN,  who  claimed  the  succession  as 
Henry  V's  nephew  Frederick  and  his  brother 
Conrad  (later  Emperor  CONRAD  III)  made  war  on 
Lothair,  and  Conrad  was  elected  antiking  How- 
evei,  Lothair  and  his  son-in-law,  HENRY  THE 
PROUD  of  Bavaria,  forced  Frederick  to  submit  in 
1134  and  Conrad  to  submit  in  1135  In  1131 
Lothair  promised  his  support  to  Pope  INNCX  ENT 
II,  whose  election  was  disputed,  and  in  1132  he 
entered  Italy,  being  crowned  emperor  at  Rome 
(1133)  Ho  returned  in  1136  and  campaigned  suc- 
cessfully against  the  Not  mans,  but  died  on  the 
journey  home  Lothair  adhered  loyally  to  the  Con- 
cordat of  WORMS,  and  actively  supported  the  ex- 
tension of  missionary  activity  among  the  heathen. 
Ho  forced  various  heathen  prmcob  to  pay  tribute, 
and  received  the  homage  of  BOLE»LAUB  III  of 
Poland  for  Pomerama  and  RUgen  At  his  death  his 
rival,  Conrad  III,  was  elected  king 

Lothair,  941-80,  French  king  (954-86),  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Louis  IV  In  978  he  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  occupy  Lorraine,  and  Emperor  Otto  II  retal- 
iated by  invading  France  Although  Lothair  re- 
nounced all  claims  to  Lorraine  at  a  meeting  with 
Otto  (980),  he  tried  to  regain  it  after  Otto's  death 
(983)  He  died  during  the  campaign  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Louis  V 

Lothair,  d  869,  king  of  Lothanngia  (855-69) ,  second 
son  of  Emperor  Lothair  I  Ho  inherited  the  region 
bounded  by  the  Alps,  Rhine,  Scheldt,  and  North 
Sea  (including  modern  Lorraine)  His  attempts  to 
secure  a  divorce  were  opposed  by  Bishop  HINCMAR 
and  by  Pope  NICHOLAS  I,  who  forced  him  to  rein- 
state his  wife  His  lands  were  divided  (870)  be- 
tween his  uncles,  Charles  the  Bald  (later  Emperor 
CHARLFS  II)  and  Louis  THE  GERMAN 

Lothanngis  (lothurln'ju),  name  given  to  the  north- 
ern portion  assigned  (843)  to  Emperor  LOTHAIR  I 
in  the  first  division  of  the  Carohngian  empire  (seo 
VERDUN,  TREATY  o*)  It  comprised,  roughly,  the 
present  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Lor- 
raine, Alsace,  and  NW  Germany,  including  Aachen 
and  Cologne  Lothair  also  received  Italy  and  Bur- 
gundy (including  Provence  and  W  Switzerland) 
His  son,  King  LOTHVIR  (for  whom  the  region  is 
named),  inherited  Lothanngia  as  a  kingdom,  while 
Italy  and  Burgundy  went  their  separate  ways  He 
died  m  869,  and  in  870  his  lands  were  fairly  evenly 
divided  between  the  East  Prankish  and  West 
Frankish  kingdoms  (i  e  ,  Germany  and  France)  in 
tho  Treaty  of  MERBFN  Alter  a  period  of  confusion 
and  warfare,  Emperor  Otto  I,  whose  predecessor, 
Henry  I,  had  gained  control  over  all  Lothanngia, 
gave  it  to  his  brother  St  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne Bruno's  difficulties  with  the  Lotharmgian 
nobles  caused  him  to  divide  (959)  the  country  uito 
tho  duchies  of  Lower  Lorraine,  in  the  north,  and 
Upper  Lorraine,  in  the  south  (tho  name  Lorramo 
being  merely  the  modern  form  of  Lothanngia) 
The  ducal  titles  in  both  duchies  subsequently  were 
awarded  m  confusing  succession  to  various  noble 
houses,  but  its  significance  became  nil  as  the  great 
feudal  lords  gamed  in  power  In  Upper  Lorraine, 
the  ducal  title  continued  until  1766  in  what  came 
to  be  known  simply  as  the  duchy  of  LORRUNK  ,  this, 
however,  was  greatly  restricted  in  extent  and  no 
longer  included  Alsace,  Luxembourg,  the  bish- 
oprics of  Metz  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and  tho  arch- 
bishopric of  Trier,  all  of  which  originally  had  been 
parts  of  Upper  Lorraine  In  Lower  Lorraine,  the 
title  soon  lapsed  completely,  chief  among  tho  fiefs 
that  emerged  here  were  the  duchies  of  Brabant, 
Bouillon,  Limburg,  Juhch,  Cleves,  and  Berg,  the 
coxinty  of  Hamaut,  and  tho  bishopric  of  Liege 
Cologne  and  Aachen  became  free  imperial  cities 
Both  Upper  Lorraine  and  Lower  Lorraine  thus 
ceased  in  the  llth  cent  to  have  a  unified  history 
From  tho  Treaty  of  Verdun  until  the  present  time 
the  territories  comprised  in  Lotharmgia,  particu- 
larly Upper  Lorraine,  have  been  chronically  con- 
tested between  Germany  and  France  and  have 
been  an  almost  continual  battleground 

Lothisn,  Philip  Henry  Kerr,  llth  marquess  of  (kar', 
lo'dheOu),  1882-1940,  British  statesman  As  Philip 
Kerr  he  assisted  Lord  Milner  in  creating  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  after  the  Boer  War  He  returned 
to  England  and  helped  to  found  and  edited  (1910- 
Id)  the  liberal  scholarly  journal,  the  Round  Table 
As  Lloyd  George's  chief  secretary  he  was  active  at 
tho  Paris  Peace  Conference  (1919)  and  became  an 
admirer  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  inherited  his 
titles  in  1930  and  servod  during  the  80s  on  the 
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India  franchise  committee.  After  conversations 
with  Hitler  in  1035,  Lothian  advocated  appease- 
ment of  Germany  and  stood  behind  Neville  Cham- 
berlain and  Lord  Halifax,  but  in  1939  he  came 
round  to  a  vigorous  advocacy  of  resistance  to 
Hitler  Secretary  of  the  Rhodes  Trust  after  1925, 
he  had  traveled  widely  in  the  United  States,  he 
was,  too,  a  proponent  of  closer  Anglo-American 
cooperation,  and  his  appointment  as  ambassador 
to  Washington  m  April,  1939,  was  very  popular. 
Lothians,  the  (lo'dhSuna),  division  of  Scotland,  in- 
cluding East  Lothian.  Midlothian,  and  West  Lo- 
thian The  ancient  district  of  Lothian  extended 
from  the  Tweed  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  was  fiom 
547  until  1018  a  part  of  Northumbria 
Lothrop,  Amy .  see  WARNER,  SUSAN  BOQBRT 
Loti,  Pierre  (py&'  16t6'),  pseud  of  Julien  Viaud 
(ahulyC'vyo') ,  1850-1923,  French  novelist,  an  officer 
in  the  French  navy  His  novels,  which  have  been 
very  popular,  excel  in  accurate,  exotic  description 
and  in  the  pessimistic  tone  of  the  romantics,  Lota's 
style  in  its  simple  sobriety  resembles  that  of  the 
realists  His  many  novels  include  Pecheur  d'lalande 
(1886,  Eng  tr  ,  An  Iceland  Fisherman),  a  tale  of 
Breton  fishermen,  and  Ramuntcho  (1897,  Eng  tr  , 
1897),  a  story  of  French  Basque  peasant  life,  of  his 
many  travel  books,  Vert  Ispahan  [toward  Isfahan] 
(1904)  is  highly  esteemed  See  A  L  Guerard,  Fwe 
Matttre  of  French  Romance  (1916) 
LotophAgi:  see  LOTUS-BATH  RS. 
Liitschberg  Railway  (luch'bfirk),  Swiss  electrical 
railroad  crossing  the  Bernese  Alps  from  Thun  to 
Brig  It  passes  through  the  Ltitschberg  Tunnel  (9 
mi  long,  alt  4,078  ft )  under  Lotachen  Pass  and 
emerges  in  the  Lotschen  Valley 
Lott,  city  (pop.  1,021),  central  Texas,  S  of  Waco 

and  near  the  Brasos,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1896 
lottery,  scheme  for  distributing  prices  by  lot  or 
other  method  of  chance  selection  to  persons  who 
have  paid  for  the  opportunity  to  win  The  term 
is  not  applicable  when  lots  are  drawn  without  pay- 
ment by  the  interested  parties  to  determine  some 
matter,  e  g ,  the  distribution  of  property  among 
heirs.  The  lottery  is  distinguished  as  a  form  of 
gambling  by  absence  of  any  element  of  skill  or  play 
Under  common  law  in  England  and  the  United 
States  lotteries  were  lawful  They  paid  for  many 
public  buildings  and  founded  and  supported  edu- 
cational, charitable,  and  religious  enterprises  Pri- 
vate lotteries,  with  their  grave  likelihood  of  fraud, 
were  first  generally  prohibited  in  the  early  19th 
cent  Most  publicly  sponsored  lotteries  were  dis- 
continued not  long  afterwards  With  the  adoption 
in  1890  of  a  Federal  statute  prohibiting  the  trans- 
portation of  lottery  tickets  or  prizes  by  mad  or  in 
interstate  commerce,  the  last  American  state  lot- 
tery— that  of  Louisiana— came  to  an  end  Lot- 
teries are  still  lawful  in  certain  countries  (e  g  , 
Ireland  and  Cuba),  and  tickets  are  avidly  pur- 
chased abroad.  It  has  been  argued  by  some  that 
the  supposedly  irresistible  tendency  to  gamble 
ought  to  be  exploited  as  a  regular  source  of  munici- 
pal and  state  revenue  by  reinstituting  public  lot- 
teries. 

Lotto,  Lorenzo  (loran'tso  Idt'td),  c  1480-1556,  Vene- 
tian painter.  His  work  reflects  the  influence  of 
several  great  contemporaries  from  Bellini  to  Titian, 
but  preserves  throughout  a  fine  sensibility  and  inti- 
macy quite  his  own  Notable  among  his  earlier 
works  are  St.  Jerome  (Louvre),  the  fresco  Annun- 
ciation (Church  of  Santo  Domonico.  Recanati, 
Italy) ,  and  Madonna  and  Saints  (cathedral,  Asolo) 
Of  a  later  period  are  Bndal  Couple  (Prado) ,  Chnst 
and  the  Adulteress  (Louvre) ,  and  portraits  in  the 
galleries  of  London,  Milan,  Rome,  and  Vienna 
After  1552  Lotto  lived  with  the  monks  of  the  sanc- 
tuary at  Loreto,  where  his  Presentation  in  the 
Temple  remains  The  Metropolitan  Museum  and 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D  C  , 
have  portraits  by  Lotto 

lotua  (lo'tus),  name  given  several  different  plants, 
most  commonly  certain  water  plants  The  true 
Egyptian  lotus  (either  Nymphaea  coerulea,  blue,  or 
lotut,  white)  is  a  WATER  LILY  and  the  national  em- 
blem of  Egypt — sacred  from  remote  times,  the 
flower,  in  both  natural  and  conventionalized  de- 
sign, is  traditional  to  Egyptian  art  and  architec- 
ture, as  m  the  lotus  CAPITAL  The  Indian  lotus  or 
sacred  bean  (N dumbo  nunfera)  is  a  tall,  stately 
aquatic  plant,  usually  emerged,  with  large  pink 
flowers,  round  leaves,  and  seed  pods  resembling  the 
nozzle  of  a  sprinkling  can.  The  blossom  is  used 
symbolically  in  the  religion  and  art  of  India,  often 
incorporated  with  figures  of  gods  This  and  the 
Egyptian  lotus  are  frequently  confused  borticul- 
turally.  The  Amencan  lotus  or  water  chinquapin 
(N dumbo  lutea)  is  similar  to  the  Indian  lotus  but 
has  yellow  flowers,  the  nut-flavored  seeds,  toasted 
or  boiled,  and  the  large  tuberous  roots  were  used  as 
food  by  the  American  Indians.  The  fruit  of  the 
LOTUS-HATERS  of  classical  literature,  fabled  to  make 
the  eater  forget  his  past  and  live  a  life  of  happy  in- 
dolence, has  been  variously  identified,  but  usually 
as  that  of  a  species  of  jujube  or  of  a  nettle  tree 
Botamcally,  Lotus  is  the  name  for  a  genus  that 
includes  the  brd's-foot  TREFOIL. 
lotus-eaters  or  lotophagi  (lot* 'fail).  They  were  a 
fabulous  people  who  occupied  the  north  coast  of 


Africa  and  lived  OB  the  lotus,  which  brought  for- 
getfulnesa  and  happy  indolence.  They  appear  m 
the  Odyssey  When  Odysseus  landed  among  them, 
some  of  his  men  ate  the  food.  They  forgot  their 
friends  and  home  and  had  to  be  dragged  back 
to  the  ships  "The  Lotos-Eaters"  of  Tennyson  has 
become  an  English  classic. 

Lotze,  Rudolf  Hermann  (roo'ddlf  her  'man  l6'tsu), 
1817-81,  Gorman  philosopher  and  psychologist 
After  studying  medicine  and  philosophy  at  Leip- 
sig,  he  lectured  in  both  departments  and  was  made 
professor  in  1842  He  succeeded  Herbart  as  pro- 
fessor at  Gdttmgen  (1844-81)  and  in  1881  served 
as  professor  at  Berlin  Among  his  works,  which  in- 
cluded medical  and  biological  discussions,  were 
AUgemeine  Physiologic  (1851),  Medizmische  Psy~ 
ckologw  oder  Phyawlogie  der  Seele  (1852),  and 
Mihrokosmua  (1856-64,  Eng  tr  ,  1885)  The  first 
parts  of  his  projected,  though  never  completed 
System  der  Philosophic  appeared  as  Logik  (1874, 
Eng  tr,  1884)  and  Metaphysik  (1879,  Eng  tr  , 
1888)  Lotae  sought  to  reconcile  the  mechanistic 
views  of  science  with  the  principles  of  romantic 
idealism  He  started  from  the  idea  that  all  phe- 
nomena are  determined  by  the  interaction  of 
atoms.  Since  these  exist  m  extension,  there  must 
also  be  some  deeper  mode  of  existence  through 
which  they  interact  and  exhibit  their  quality  of  ex- 
tension. He  saw  the  atoms  as  centers  of  force  oper- 
ating in  a  matrix  of  a  more  basic  substance  By 
analogy  from  the  immediate  knowledge  of  spiritual 
existence  in  the  self,  he  argued  that  the  centers  of 
force  are  stages  of  development  within  the  under- 
lying substance  of  the  world  mind  Lotzo's  psy- 
chology reflects  his  metaphysics,  though  his  scien- 
tific background  brought  him  to  an  empirical  and 
physiological  position  which  helped  insure  the  ad- 
vance of  scientific  psychology.  His  theory  of  space 
perception,  an  important  contnbution  to  philos- 
ophy, wasjthat  we  perceive  various  local  signs  whose 
movements  can  be  related  spatially  by  the  mind 
which,  in  turn,  tends  to  interpret  its  contents  in 
terms  of  space  See  E.  E  Thomas,  Lotze'  s  Theory 
of  Realttyhwi) 

Loubet,  Bmile  Francois  (amel'  frfiswfi/  looba'), 
1838-1929,  president  of  the  French  republic  (1899- 
1906).  He  began  his  political  life  as  a  follower  of 
Gambetta,  and  as  a  deputy  he  advocated  secular 
education  After  service  (1887-88)  as  minister  of 
public  works,  he  became  premier  in  1892  The 
PANAMA  CANAL  scandal  forced  his  resignation,  but 
he  continued  as  minister  of  the  interior  till  1893 
He  was  made  president  of  the  senate  m  1896  and 
in  1899  was  chosen  to  succeed  Felix  Faure  as  pres- 
ident of  the  republic  During  his  presidency,  agita- 
tion over  the  DREYFUS  AFFAIR  reached  its  peak, 
Loubet  and  WALDECK-ROUSSKAU  repressed  it  by 
granting  a  pardon  to  Dreyfus  (1899)  Equally  im- 
portant events  were  the  laws  against  church  edu- 
cation and  ordeis  (1905),  which  put  an  end  to  the 
CONCORDAT  OF  1801,  and  the  visit  (1903)  of  Ed- 
ward VII  of  England,  which  Loubet  reciprocated 
This  inaugurated  the  Franco-British  Entente  Cor- 
diale  (see  TKIPIJO  ALLIANCE  AND  TRIPLE  ENTENTE). 
Loubet  retired  in  1906  and  was  succeeded  by  Fal- 
heres. 

Loudon,  Gideon  Ernst,  Baron  YOU.  see  LAUDON. 

Loudon,  John  Claudius  (lou'dun),  1783-1843,  Scot- 
tish botanist  and  landscape  gardener  He  com- 
piled the  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening  (1822)  and  the 
Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture  (1825).  His  other 
writings  include  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage,  Farm, 
and  Villa  Architecture  (1833),  and  Arboretum  et 
Fruticetum  Bntannicum  (1838). 

Loudon  (lou'dun),  farm  trade  town  (pop  3,017),  co 
seat  of  Loudon  co  ,  E  Tenu  ,  SW  of  Knoxvule  and 


, 

on  the  Tennessee,  settled  1828,  lac.  1927  Near  by, 
on  the  Little  Tennessee  near  its  junction  with  the 
Tennessee,  is  the  site  of  Fort  Loudoun  (1756), 


wluch  fell  to  the  Cherokee  m  1760  after  a  long 
siege 

Loadonville  (lou'dOnvfl),  village  (pop  2,334),  N 
central  Ohio,  SE  of  Mansfield  and  on  the  Blank 
Fork  of  the  Mohican  river,  laid  out  1814  Busses 
and  hearses  are  made  here.  Near  by  is  Mohican 
State  Forest,  with  a  flood-control  dam 

Loudoun,  John  Campbell,  earl  of:  see  CAMPBELL, 
JOHN,  KARL  OF  LOUUOUN 

loudspeaker  or  speaker,  device  for  translating  audio- 
frequency electric  currents  into  audible  sound.  Its 
actuating  element  consists  of  a  small  coil,  called  a 
voice  coil,  free  to  move  slightly  back  and  forth 
along  its  axis,  and  a  strong  magnet  so  placed  that 
its  lines  of  force  cut  the  turns  of  the  voice  coil.  In 
operation,  current  is  caused  to  flow  in  the  voice  coil 
by  the  driving  amplifier,  developing  around  the 
voice  coil  a  magnetic  field  of  its  own,  changing  in 
direction  and  intensity  at  the  same  frequencies  as 
those  of  the  driving  current  In  the  same  degree 
and  at  the  same  rate  the  two  fields  attract  and  repel 
each  other,  causing  corresponding  excursions  of  the 
voice  coil.  A  diaphragm  is  attached  to  the  voice 
coil  and  moves  with  it,  setting  up  a  molecular  dis- 
turbance in  the  air  which  constitutes,  ideally,  an 
exact  replica  of  the  sound  originally  broadcast  or 
recorded.  The  most  familiar  form  of  diaphragm  is  a 
stiff  paper  cone,  although  some  uiuta  employ  a 
light  metal  disk.  When  the  raetal  disk  is  used, 


since  the  vibrating  surface  is  small  and  its  radiation 
pattern  narrow,  a  horn  is  used  to  provide  efficient 
coupling  to  the  air  and  to  spread  the  sound  through 
a  broad  angle.  In  public  address  systems  and 
theater  installations,  horns  are  employed  also  with 
cone  speakers  to  improve  loading  or  coupling  to 
the  air;  here  the  purpose  is  to  enhance  low-frequen- 
cy reproduction  In  home  radios  of  good  quality 
the  cabinet  is  designed  to  act  as  a  baffle  to  improve 
the  reproduction  of  sounds  of  low  frequency  A 
speaker  using  air-stream  modulation,  patented  in 
1930  by  Lee  DB  FOREST,  was  afterward  modified 
It  is  able  to  deliver  economically  very  large 
amounts  of  audio  power  The  system  includes  a 
compressor  which  supplies  air  to  a  horn  through  a 
valve  fixed  at  the  horn  s  throat  The  valve  assembly 
contains  a  solenoid  (analogous  to  the  conventional 
voice  coil)  which,  instead  of  agitating  the  conven- 
tional diaphragm,  opens  and  closes  the  valve  at 
audio  speeds,  thus  regulating  (modulating)  the 
stream  of  air  entering  the  horn  The  action  corre- 
sponds almost  perfectly  to  that  of  the  human  larynx 
and  articulation  mechanism 

Lough  (16kh,  15k)  For  names  of  Insh  lakes  and  in- 
lets beginning  thus,  see  second  part  of  name;  e  g  , 
for  Lough  Erne,  see  EHNB,  LOUGH  See  also  LAKE. 
Loughborough  (luf'~),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  26,945,  1947  estimated  pop  34,570),  Leices- 
tershire, England,  on  the  Soar  river  It  has  hosiery, 
shoe,  and  lace  factories  and  makes  pharmaoeuti- 
cals,  boilers,  and  pottery  Bell  foundries  were  built 
in  1840,  the  great  bell  of  St  Paul's  in  London  was 
cast  here  in  1881  Loughborough's  war  memorial, 
with  a  carillon  of  47  bells,  was  built  in  1923 
Louis  I  or  Louis  the  Pious,  Fr  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
778-840,  emperor  (814-40),  son  and  successor  of 
Charlemagne  He  was  crowned  king  of  Aquitame 
in  781  and  coemperor  with  his  father  in  813  In  817 
he  took  his  eldest  son,  LOTHAIR  I,  as  his  associate 
and  coemperor  and  gave  Aquitame  and  Bavaria  to 
his  sons  PBPIN  I  and  Louis  THE  GERMAN  Wishing 
to  create  a  kingdom  for  Charles  (later  Emperor 
CHARLES  II),  his  son  by  a  second  maniage,  Louis 
made  a  new  partition  (829),  to  the  detriment  of 
Lothair  Supported  bv  Pepm,  Lothair  forced  his 
father  to  i  evoke  the  grant  and  in  830  became  vir- 
tually solo  ruler  of  the  empire  However,  Pepm 
and  Louis  the  German,  fearing  Lothair'e  suprem- 
acy, deserted  him  soon  and  restored  their  father  to 
power  A  new  attempt  by  Louis  to  create  a  king- 
dom for  Charles — this  time  at  the  expense  of  all 
three  elder  sons— led  to  another  revol  t  (833)  Louis 
met  the  rebels  near  Colmar  on  a  field  known  since 
then  as  the  Field  of  Lies  (Ger  Lugenfeld)  because  of 
the  general  defection  of  the  imperial  troops  Louis, 
compelled  to  surrender  tq  his  sons,  was  formally 
deposed  and  Lothair  became  sole  emperor  Yet  m 
834  Louis  the  German  and  Pepm  once  more  joined 
against  Lothair  and  restored  Louis  Later  he  par- 
titioned his  empire  between  Lothair  and  Charles 
and  died  while  attempting  to  uphold  the  partition 
against  the  Aquitamans  and  Louis  the  German 
The  weak  rule  of  Louis  I  not  only  resulted  in  inter- 
nal disorder  but  also  exposed  the  empire  to  recur- 
ring Norse  raids,  which  Louis  was  unable  to  stop. 
Louis  II,  d  875,  emperor  (855-75),  king  of  Italy 
(844-75),  son  of  Empeior  Lothair  I  His  father  as- 
signed Italy  to  him  and  Lotharingia  to  Louis's 
brother,  LOTHAIR  Louis  supported  Lothair's  di- 
vorce against  the  opposition  of  Pope  Nicholas  I, 
who  refused  to  yield  even  after  the  emperor  occu- 
pied Rome  (K64)  At  Lothair's  death  (870)  Louis 
claimed  Lotharmgia,  but  the  Treaty  of  Meraen 
divided  it  between  his  two  uncles,  Charles  the  Bald 
(who  succeeded  Louis  as  Emperor  CHARLES  II)  and 
Louis  THE  GERMAN  Throughout  Louis's  reign  his 
power  in  Italy  was  curbed  by  the  independent 
Lombard  dukes  and  by  the  Arab  invaders  of 
S  Italy 

Louis  IV  or  Louis  the  Bavarian,  12877-1347,  em- 
peror (1328-46)  and  German  king  (1314-46),  duke 
of  Upper  Bavaria.  After  the  death  of  Emperor 
Henry  VII  the  Luxemburg  party  among  the  elec- 
tors set  aside  Henry's  son,  John  of  Luxemburg,  be- 
cause of  his  youth  and  chose  Louis,  FREPBRICK.  THE 
FAIR  was  declared  elected  by  the  Hapsburg  faction 
In  1322  Louia  defeated  and  captured  Frederick  at 
Muhldorf  Pope  JOHN  XXII  questioned  the  legal- 
ity of  Louis's  election  and  in  1324  excommunicated 
him.  In  1327-30  Louis  was  in  Italy,  where  he  was 
crowned  emperor  by  the  "representatives  of  the 
Roman  people,"  and  set  up  Pietro  RAINALDUOCI  as 
Antipope  Nicholas  V  The  failure  of  protracted  ne- 
gotiations with  the  papacy  led  (1338)  to  the  decla- 
ration at  Rhense  by  six  electors  to  the  effect  that 
election  by  all  or  the  majority  of  the  electors  auto- 
matically conferred  the  royal  title  and  rule  over  the 
empire,  without  papal  confirmation.  By  the  decree 
Licet  juris  (1338)  Louis  further  claimed  that  even 
the  imperial  title  was  conferred  by  the  electors. 
Throughout  his  reign  Louis  kept  adding  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  his  family,  the  house  of  WITTELSBACH. 
He  conferred  Brandenburg  on  his  son,  added  Lower 
Bavaria  to  Upper  Bavaria,  and  in  1342  acquired 
Tyrol  by  voiding  the  first  marriage  of  MAROARBT 
MAULTASCH  ana  marrying  her  to  his  own  son.  In 
1346  he  further  alienated  the  lay  prince*  by  confer- 
ring Holland,  Zealand,  and  Frtadand  upon  hid  wife. 


Csoss  references  ar*  iad^ted  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Th«  k«f  feKMimfetteft  J*aM  DM*  U 


In  th«  same  year,  however,  Pope  CLBMEMT  VI  de- 
clared the  emperor  deposed  and  secured  the  elec- 
tion of  Charles  of  Luxemburg  (later  Emperor 
CHABLBS  IV)  as  German  king.  Louis  was  success- 
fully resisting  hu  rival  when  he  was  killed  in  a 
hunting  accident.  The  controversy  between  Louis 
and  the  popes  caused  the  publication  of  many 
books  and  pamphlets,  notably  the  Defenaor  Pacis, 
by  MARSiLitrs  or  ,PADTJA.  WILLIAM  or  OCCAM  was 
another  of  his  supporters 

Louis  I,  1786-1868,  king  of  Bavaria  (182&-48),  son 
and  successor  of  Maximilian  I  He  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  transformation  of  MUNICH  into 
one  of  the  handsomest  capitals  of  Europe  and  for 
making  it  a  center  of  the  arts  His  reign,  liberal  at 
first,  became  increasingly  reactionary,  and  his  un- 
popularity was  heightened  by  his  extravagant  liai- 
son with  Lola  MONTEZ  The  Revolution  of  1848 
forced  him  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son,  Maxi- 
milian II 

Louis  H,  1846-86,  king  of  Havana  (1864-86),  son 
and  successor  of  Maximilian  II  Much  was  hoped 
from  the  handsome,  talented,  liberal,  and  romantic 
young  prince  at  his  accession,  but  his  prodigality 
and  eccentricity,  which  always  were  close  to  mad- 
ness, soon  alienated  his  subjects  Louis  II  was  the 
patron  and  friend  of  Richard  WAGNER,  who  for 
many  years  exerted  a  strong  influence  over  him 
He  aided  Austria  m  the  Austro-Prussian  War 
(1866)  but  sided  with  Prussia  against  France  in 
1870  and  in  1871  reluctantly  joined  the  newly 
created  German  Empire  In  1866  his  inaamtv  ne- 
cessitated his  confinement  at  his  fantastic  chateau 
on  Lake  Starnberg,  Bavaria,  where  he  committed 
suicide  by  drowning,  forcing  his  physician  to  share 
his  death  His  brother,  Otto  I,  succeeded  him 

Louis  in,  1845-1921,  last  king  of  Bavatia  (1913-18) 
He  succeeded  (1912)  his  father,  LUITPOLD,  as 
regent  for  OTTO  I,  proclaimed  himself  king  in  1913, 
and  was  forced  to  abdicate  in  1918 

Louis  I,  French  king  see  Louis  I,  emperor 

Louis  II  or  Louis  the  Stammerer,  846-79,  French 
king  He  succeeded  (877)  his  father,  Emperor 
Charles  II  At  his  death  his  succession  was  divided 
between  his  sons  Carloman  and  Louis  III 

Louis  III,  c  863-882.  French  king,  son  of  Louis  II 
He  became  joint  ruler  with  his  brother  CARI  OMAN 
in  879,  despite  the  attempts  of  Louis  THE  YOUNGER 
to  become  French  king  Louis  III  and  Carlomaii 
fought  against  the  secessionists  of  Burgundy  and 
Provence  and  resisted  an  invasion  of  the  Normans, 
whom  Louis  routed  at  Saucourt  (881)  His  death 
left  Carloman  sole  ruler 

Louis  IV  or  Louis  d'Outre-Mer  (IwS  dootrumer') 
[Fr, -Louis  from  overseas],  921-54,  French  king 
(936-64),  son  of  Charles  III  (Charles  the  Simple) 


He  spent  his  vouth  as  an  exile  in  England,  but  at 
e  death  of  King  RAOUL  he  was  recalled  by  the 


the  t 


nobles  under  the  leadership  of  HUGH  THE  GREAT 
However,  Louis's  energy  and  independence  dis- 
pleased Hugh,  who  fought  against  him  with  the 
German  king,  Otto  I,  until  942  Captured  bv  the 
Normans  (946),  Louis  was  surrendered  to  Hugh, 
by  whom  he  was  released  only  on  the  cession  of 
Laon  (946)  Now  in  alliance  with  Otto,  Louis  made 
war  on  Hugh  and  received  his  submission  in  960 
Louis  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Lothair 
Louis  V  (Louis  the  Sluggard),  c  967-987,  last  French 
king  of  the  Carolingian  dynasty  He  succeeded  his 
father  Lothair  m  986  His  successor  was  Hugh 

LoulsVI  (Louis  the  Fat),  1081-1137,  king  of  France 
He  succeeded  his  father  Philip  I  in  1108,  having 
previously  been  associated  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment He  firmly  established  his  authority  within 
the  royal  domain,  seising  vacant  fiefs,  demolishing 
the  castles  of  robber  barons,  and  executing  swift 
vengeance  upon  wrongdoers  He  continued  his 
father's  policy  of  opposing  the  English  in  Norman- 
dy and  was  almost  continuously  at  war  with  King 
Henry  I  (1109-13,  1 1 16-20,  1 123-36) ;  he  often  met 
with  defeat,  but  his  resistance  checked  a  greater 
English  advance  In  1124  he  received  the  unex- 
pected aid  of  a  coalition  of  nobles  in  resisting  the 
invasion  of  Emperor  Henry  V  As  a  part  of  his  plan 
for  strengthening  royal  authority,  Louis  favored 
the  Church,  liberally  endowing  its  enterprises  and 
selecting  churchmen — notably  the  Abbe  SUOKR — 
as  his  ministers,  he  was  vigorous,  however,  in  en- 
forcing his  privilege  of  interference  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  obtained  a 
foothold  in  Guienne  by  marrying  his  son  Louis  to 
the  heiress  of  the  duchy,  ELEANOR  OF  AQTTITAINE 
His  enforcement  of  order  and  justice  made  Louis 
extremely  popular  with  the  middle  clauses,  the 
peasantry,  and  the  clergy  See  J  W  Thompson, 
The  Development  of  th«  French  Monarchy  under 
Low*  VI  le  Oros  (1896) 

Louis  VII  (Louis  the  Young),  c  1120-1180,  king  of 
France  He  succeeded  his  father,  Louis  VI,  in 
1137  Before  his  accession  he  married  ELEANOR  OK 
AQUITAIN&  A  controversy  over  ecclesiastic  mat- 
ters with  Pope  Innocent  II  (1141)  led  to  a  papal 
interdict  on  Louis  and  to  warfare  between  the 
king  and  the  count  of  Champagne  It  was  settled, 
after  thte  intervention  of  St  BERNARD  OF  CLAIH- 
VATTX,  by  Louis's  capitulation  to  Pope  Celestih*  II 
(1 144) .  In  the  course  of  this  war  Geoffrey  Plantftf- 
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enet,  count  of  Anjou,  completed  his  conquest  of 
Normandy;  Louis,  in  return  for  a  small  concession, 
acquiesced  in  the  conquest.  In  1147  Louis  left  for 
the  Holy  Land  (the  Second  Crusade,  see  CRO- 
SADES),  after  appointing  SUOBB  as  regent.  The 
crusade  having  failed,  he  returned  hi  1 149.  Louis 
divorced  Eleanor  of  Aquitame  in  1162  Her  subse- 
quent marriage  with  Henry  Plantagenet  (later 
HENRY  II  of  England)  resulted  in  Henry's  claims 
to  AQUITAINK  as  Eleanor's  inheritance  and  precipi- 
tated recurrent  warfare  between  Louis  and  Henry 
Louis  supported  THOMAS  A  BECKET  during  his  exile 
from  England  and  joined  in  the  revolt  of  Henry's 
sons  (1173-74),  but  lost  hia  opportunity  He  com- 
pleted his  father's  work  of  subduing  the  barons  on 
the  royal  domain  and  continued  to  increase  his  in- 
fluence over  his  more  distant  vassals  His  successor 

was  Philip  II 

Louis  VIII,  1187-1226,  king  of  France  (1221-26) 
For  his  father,  PHILIP  II,  he  fought  against  the 
ALBIGBNSEB  (1216,  1219)  and  in  1216  invaded 
England,  disregarding  his  excommunication  by 
Pope  Innocent  III  The  death  of  King  JOHN  of 
England  and  the  accession  of  Henry  III  lost  him 
most  of  his  supporters  among  the  English  nobles, 
and  after  his  defeat  at  Lincoln  (1217)  he  made 
peace,  accepting  an  indemnity  In  1224  he  con- 
quered Poitou  but  was  unable  to  subdue  Gascony 
At  the  persuasion  of  Pope  Houorius  III  he  resumed 
(1226)  the  Albigensian  Crusade  and  conquered 
Languedoc 

Louis  IX  or  Saint  Louis,  1214-70,  king  of  France 
(1226-70),  son  and  successor  of  Louis  VIII  His 
mother,  BLANCHE  of  CASTILE,  was  regent  during 
his  minority  and  his  chief  adviser  till  her  death 
The  early  years  of  his  rule  were  disturbed  by  the 
revolts  of  the  great  feudatories,  supported  by 
Henry  III  of  England,  but  in  1241-43  Louis  se- 
cured the  submission  of  Poitou,  repulsed  an  Eng- 
lish invasion,  and  inflicted  lasting  defeat  on  the 
Albigensian  leader,  RAYMOND  VII  of  Toulouae  In 
1248  Louis  went  on  crusade  to  Egypt  (the  Seventh 
Crusade,  see  CBUSADES),  leaving  his  mother  and 
his  brother  Alphonse  as  regents  Defeated  and  cap- 
tured at  El  Mansura  (1260),  he  was  ransomed  but 
remained  in  the  Holy  Land  till  1254  He  increased 
and  consolidated  the  royal  domain  by  ceding  Li- 
moges, Cahors.  and  P6ngueux  to  Henry  III  of 
England  in  exchange  for  Henry's  renunciation  of 
Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Tourame,  and  Poitou 
(Treaty  of  Pans,  ratified  in  1259)  and  by  yielding 
the  French  claim  to  Roussillon  and  Barcelona  in 
return  for  the  abandonment  by  the  king  of  Aragon 
of  his  claim  to  Provence  and  Languedoc  (Treaty  of 
Corbeil,  1258)  Louis  was  arbitrator  in  succession 
disputes  in  Flanders  and  Hainaut  and  in  Navarre, 
he  attempted  to  settle  the  dispute  between  Henry 
III  and  the  English  barons  by  giving  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  king  In  1270  Louis  undertook  a  new 
crusade,  against  Tunis,  but  died  of  the  plague  soon 
after  landing  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Phihp 
III  Under  Louis  IX,  France  enjoyed  unprece- 
dented prosperity,  peace,  and  progress  Louis  con- 
tinued the  reforms  of  his  grandfather,  Philip  II 
He  stamped  out  private  feudal  warfare,  simplified 
administration,  improved  the  distribution  of  taxes, 
abolished  the  judicial  duel,  sought  to  introduce 
uniform  Roman  law,  and  extended  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  crown  to  all  cases  Louis  also 
built  the  first  French  navy  His  reign  witnessed  a 
flowering  of  Gothic  architecture  with  the  building 
of  the  cathedrals  of  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Bourges, 
and  Chartres  and,  on  Louis's  personal  order,  the 
SAINTE-CHAPELLE  in  Pans  He  also  encouraged 
learning  and  helped  to  found  the  SORBONNB  In  his 
person,  St  Louis  embodied  the  qualities  of  the  ideal 
Christian  monarch  He  was  pious  and  ascetic,  yet 
manly  and  affable,  his  chanty  and  justice  endeared 
him  to  his  people  and  won  him  the  respect  of  the 
Christian  and  even  of  the  Moslem  world  He  was 
canonised  in  1297  Feast  Aug  26  See  memoirs 
of  his  contemporary,  Jean  de  JOINVILLB 

Louis  X,  Fr  Louis  U  Huton  [the  quarrelsome],  1289- 
1316,  fang  of  France  (1314-16),  son  and  successor 
of  Philip  IV  He  was  dominated  by  his  uncle, 
Charles  of  Valois  His  reign  was  undistinguished 
John  I,  his  posthumous  son  and  successor,  died 
shortly  after  his  birth,  thus  opening  the  succession 
to  Phihp  V 

Louis  XI,  1423-83,  king  of  France  (1461-83),  son 
and  successor  of  Charles  VII  As  dauphin  he  was 
almost  constantly  in  trouble  with  his  father  He 
was  pardoned  after  joining  (1440)  the  PRAOUERIB. 
revolt,  however,  after  conspiring  (1446)  against 
Agnes  SORBL,  he  was  exiled  to  the  Dauphm6  His 
continued  intrigues  with  his  father's  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies  forced  him  to  flee  to  exile  (1456- 
61)  at  the  court  of  PHIMP  THE  GOOD  of  Burgundy 
Louis  began  his  reign  by  dismissing  many  of  his 
father's  best  advisers,  some  of  whom  he  later  re- 
called, but  he  soon  deserted  his  former  allies  and 
stubbornly  set  himself  to  the  task  of  centralising 
all  authority  in  the  crown  Hw  measures  to  curb 
the  power  of  the  groat  nobles  brought  forth  (1465) 
the  League  of  the  Public  Weal,  headed  by  CHARLES 
THE  BOLD,  FRANCIS  II  of  Brittany,  DUNOIB,  An- 
tome  de  CHABANNBS,  and  the  dukes  of  Alencon  and 
Bourbon,  under  the  nominal  leadership  of  the 
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king's  brother  Charles  The  lesser  nobility,  the 
bourgeoisie,  and  the  people  supported  the  king, 
who  also  allied  himself  with  the  citizens  of  Liege 
against  Charles  the  Bold  Louis  fought  an  indeci- 
sive battle  at  Montlhery  and  successfully  defended 
Pans,  but  granted  (1466)  the  demands  of  the  rebels 
m  the  treaties  of  Conflans  and  Bamt-Maur-des- 
Fosaes  He  soon  violated  the  treaties,  taking  Nor- 
mandy from  Charles  the  Bold  In  14b7  a  new 
coalition  was  formed,  for  which  Charles  the  Bold, 
now  duke  of  Burgundy,  obtained  the  support  of 
Edward  IV  of  England  The  duke  of  Brittany 
having  invaded  Normandy  and  Charles  the  Bold 
having  assembled  an  army  to  crush  Lt£ge,  Louis 
arranged  a  truce  with  each ,  in  1468,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  truce  with  Brittany,  he  subdued  Nor- 
mandy and  forced  Francis  II  to  mgn  the  Peace  of 
Ancems  (1468)  Having  visited  Peronne  for  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  Charles  the  Bold,  Louis  was 
suddenly  made  prisoner  (1468)  and  forced  to  sign 
a  treaty  containing  important  concessions  and  com- 
pelling him  to  help  suppress  the  revolt  of  Liege, 
which  he  had  shared  in  inciting  After  his  release, 
he  unsuccessfully  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Eng- 
land, supporting  the  York  party  m  the  Wars  of  the 
Roues  (see  ROBES,  WMIH  OK  THE)  He  succeeded, 
however,  m  buying  off  Edward  IV  when  he  in- 
vaded France  (1475)  and  m  uniting  the  enemies  of 
Charles  the  Bold  The  Swiss  victories  over  Charles 
and  his  death  at  Nancy  (1477)  gave  Louis  an  op- 
portunity to  take  Burgundy,  Picardy,  Boulogne, 
Artois,  and  Franche-Comte  from  Charles's  daugh- 
ter, MARY  or  BURGUNDY  Although  Mary's  hus- 
band, Maximilian  of  Austria  (later  Emperor  MAXI- 
MILIAN I),  defeated  Louis  at  Gumep;ate  (1479),  he 
was  ultimately  forced  (1483)  to  concede  these  tern- 
tones  to  Louis  in  the  Treaty  of  ARRAS  A  mediocre 
warrior  but  a  born  diplomat,  Louis  skillfully 
checked  his  enemies  abroad,  broke  the  power  of 
his  vassals,  and  set  up  an  efficient  centra!  adminis- 
tration, thus  laying  the  basis  for  the  absolute  mon- 
archy of  Louis  XIV  He  exerted  an  autocratic 
rule,  though  he  used  commissions  (and  the  one 
States-General  he  convoked)  to  give  his  acts  the 
appearance  of  popular  approval  He  diminished 
the  prestige  of  the  courts  Despite  his  revocation 
of  his  father's  PRAGMATIC  SANCTION,  he  intervened 
freely  in  church  affairs  He  imposed  heavy  taxes, 
using  much  of  the  money  thus  obtained  m  pur- 
chasing support  On  the  other  hand,  he  encouraged 
industry  and  expanded  domestic  and  foreign  trade 
Louis  favored  the  company  of  men  of  humble  origin 
and  constantly  employed  such  corrupt  and  sinister 
advisers  as  LB  DAIM,  TRISTAN  L'HEBMITE.  and 
Cardinal  BALUK,  whom  he  rewarded  liberally, 
though  he  was  niggardly  in  his  own  expenses 
Haunted  by  a  bad  conscience  and  the  fear  of  assas- 
sination, he  spent  his  last  years  in  virtual  seJf- 
imprisonment  at  the  chateau  of  Plessis-Ies-Tours, 
appeasing  his  conscience  by  squandering  extrava- 
gant sums  to  promote  the  cult  of  his  favorite  saints 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  VIII  See 
writings  of  his  contemporary,  COMINES,  P  H 
Champion,  Loui*  XI  (Eng  tr  ,  1929) ,  and  D  B. 
Wyndham  Lewis,  King  Spider  (1929) 

Louis  XII,  1462-1515,  king  of  France  (1498-1515), 
called  the  "father  of  the  people,"  son  of  Charles 
d'Om  BANS  Having  rebelled,  as  duke  of  Orleans, 
against  the  regency  of  Anne  de  Beaujeu,  he  was 
imprisoned  (1488)  but  was  released  (1491)  by  his 
cousin  Charles  VIII,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the 
throne  (1498)  Immediately  after  his  accession  he 
insured  the  continuance  of  the  personal  union  of 
Brittany  and  France  by  having  his  first  marriage 
annulled  and  marrying  his  predecessor's  widow, 
ANNE  or  BRITTANY  Thereafter  the  king  and  his 
minister,  Georges  d'AMaoisc,  turned  their  atten- 
tion almost  entirely  to  the  ITALIAN  WARS  Louis 
conquered  Milan  and  Genoa,  but  failed  to  secure 
Naples  By  the  treaties  of  Blois  (1504),  Louis  at- 
tempted a  compromise  with  Spam  and  with  Em- 
peror Maximilian  I,  who  had  so  far  remained  an 
inactive  opponent,  the  treaties  subsequently  col- 
lapsed, and  the  king's  daughter  Claude,  whoso  mar- 
riage to  Charles  of  Austria,  later  Emperor  Charles 
V,  was  to  have  been  the  kevstone  of  the  new  en- 
tente, was  betrothed  to  her  cousin,  Francis  of 
Angouleme,  later  King  FRANCIS  I  In  1507  Louis 
suppressed  the  revolt  of  Genoa  (1506-7),  and  in 
1608  he  joined  the  League  of  ( 'ambrai  (see  CAM- 
BRAI,  LEAGUE  or) ,  he  advanced  the  projects  of  the 
league  bv  his  victory  01  er  the  Venetians  at  Agna- 
dello  (1609)  When  his  Italian  territories  were  at- 
tacked by  Pope  Julius  II's  HOIY  LEAGUE  (1611), 
he  committed  their  defense  to  Gaaton  de  Foix,  but 
after  Gaston's  death  (1512),  his  troops  were  forced 
by  the  Swiss  (then  ( ho  pope's  main  allies)  to  evacu- 
ate Milan  In  1513  the  Swiss  routed  his  army 
at  Novara  while  another  army  was  defeated  by 
Maximilian  and  Henry  VIII  of  England  at  Guine- 
gate  In  1514  he  made  a  truce  with  all  his  enemies 
save  Maximilian  See  J  S  C  Bridge,  A  History  of 
France  from  the  Death  of  Louis  XI,  Vols.  III-IV 
(192l»,M  H  Bolton,  The  Golden  Porcupine  &9t7) , 
a  historical  novel 

Louis  XIII,  1601-43,  king  of  France  (1610-43)  He 
succeeded  his  father,  HBNRY  IV,  under  the  regency 
of  his  mother,  MAEIB  DE'  MEDICI.  He  married 
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ANNE  or  AUSTRIA  in  1615  Excluded  from  affairs 
of  state  by  his  domineering  mother,  he  caused  the 
assassination  of  her  minister  CONCINI,  with  the  aid 
of  his  own  favorite,  LUYNEB,  and  his  mother  was 
forced  into  retirement  (1617)  Me  was  reconciled 
to  her  in  1622  and  entrusted  the  government  to 
her  protege,  Cardinal  RICHELIEU  (1624)  In  1630, 
urged  by  his  mother  to  discharge  Richelieu,  he 
refused  and  instead  sent  his  mother  into  a  new 
exile  Melancholy  and  retiring  by  nature,  Louis 
thenceforth  left  affaus  to  Richelieu  and  his  succes- 
sor, MAZAKIN  His  reign  was  remarkable  for  the 
establishment  of  the  French  Academy,  the  work  of 
8t  FRANCIS  OF  SALES  and  St  VINCENT  DB  PAUL 
and  of  PORT-ROYAL  m  religion,  DESCARTES  m  phi- 
losophy, CORNEILLE  m  literature,  and  VAUOBLAB 
and  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  in  language  See 
K  A  Patmore,  The  Court  of  Louis  XI 1 1  (1910) 
Louis  XIV,  1638-J715,  king  of  France  (1643-1715), 
son  of  Louis  XIII  His  reign  may  be  divided  into 
three  periods  The  first  was  the  regency  of  his 
mother,  ANNE  OP  AUSTRIA,  which  may  be  consider- 
ed as  prolonged  past  1651,  when  Louis's  majority 
was  declared,  until  the  death  of  MAZARIN  (1661), 
when  Louis  took  full  control  The  second  covered 
the  first  half  of  Louia's  personal  rule  and  saw 
France  rise  to  the  place  of  first  power  in  Europe 
The  last  30  years  were  marked  by  economic  decline 
and  military  reverses  In  1661,  Franco  was  eco- 
nomically exhausted  by  the  Thirty  Years  War,  by 
the  FRONDE,  and  by  fiscal  abuses  But  Richelieu's 
and  Mazarm's  centralizing  policies  had  prepared 
the  ground  for  Louis,  who  transformed  the  state 
into  an  absolute  monarchy,  based  on  the  theory  of 
divine  right  and  characterized  by  the  apocryphal 
remark  attributed  to  him,  L'etat,  c'est  moi  [the  state 
is  I]  Louis  forced  the  nobles  into  financial  depend- 
ency on  the  crown,  curtailed  local  authorities,  and 
originated  the  cabinet  in  its  modern  form  by 
creating  specialized  ministries,  filled  largely  with 
professionals  and  responsible  solely  to  him  He  re- 
placed (1661)  Nicolas  FOUQUET,  the  superin- 
tendent of  finance,  with  J  B  COLBERT,  whoso 
genius  brought  prosperity  to  France  Industry  and 
commerce  were  expanded  on  mercantilist  princi- 
ples, a  navy  was  developed  to  further  foreign 
trade,  the  colonial  empire  was  increased,  and  some 
attempts  were  made  at  reforming  fiscal  abuses  In 
foreign  policy  Louis  vigorously  strove  for  French 
supremacy  His  marriage  (1660)  with  MARIE 
THEREBB  OP  AUSTRIA  served  as  pretext  for  the 
War  of  DEVOLUTION  (1667-68),  which  netted  him 
part  of  Flanders,  although  projects  of  further  ex- 
pansion were  stopped  bv  the  Dutch,  who  nego- 
tiated the  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  Louis  decided  to 
crush  Holland  and  precipitated  the  third  (1672- 
78)  of  the  DUTCH  WARS  This  war  netted  Franche- 
Comte  to  France,  but  it  depleted  Louia's  treasury 
For  the  next  10  years  the  king  limited  his  aggressive 
policies  to  the  field  of  diplomacy  The  "chambers  of 
reunion"  were  set  up  to  unearth  legal  grounds  for 
claims  on  a  number  of  cities,  which  Louis  promptly 
annexed  Strasbourg,  notably,  was  seized  m  1681 
Fear  of  Louis's  rapacity  resulted  in  a  European 
coalition  (see  AUGSBURG,  LEAGUE  OF,  and  GRAND 
ALLIANCE,  WAR  OF  THE),  which  confronted  him 
when  he  attacked  the  empire  in  1688  This  war 
ended  with  the  Treaty  of  RYBWICK  (1697),  which, 
though  Louis  lost  only  minor  territories,  marked  a 
decline  in  French  foreign  successes  As  an  outcome 
of  the  War  of  the  SPANISH  SUCCFSSION  (1701-14), 
Louis's  grandson  retained  the  Spanish  throne,  but 
French  military  power  was  broken  and  France  was 
thereafter  stalked  by  hunger,  disease,  and  bank- 
ruptcy With  the  passing  of  Colbert  (1683)  and  of 
Louvois  (1691),  who  as  minister  of  war  had  laid 
the  foundations  of  French  military  greatness,  Louis 
ceased  to  rely  on  liis  ministers'  advice  To  impose 
unity  on  his  subjects  he  resorted  to  tyrannical 
means  His  persecution  of  the  HUOUKNOTS  cul- 
minated (1685)  in  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (see  NANTES,  EDICT  OF)  This  disastrous 
measure  depopulated  vast  sections  of  the  kingdom, 
intensified  its  economic  decline,  and  alienated  the 
Protestant  powers  Louis  strongly  favored  GAL- 
LICANISM,  and  controveisy  with  the  popes  nearly 
approached  schism  (1673-93),  but  then  he  aban- 
doned this  position  As  for  JANSENISM,  he  suppress- 
ed it  ruthlessly  In  the  early  period  the  reign  was 
one  of  lavish  display,  marked  by  the  budding  of  the 
palace  of  VERSAILLES  and  by  Louis's  devotion  to  a 
series  of  mistresses,  among  them  Mile  de  LA  VAL- 
LIERB  and  Mme  de  MONTESPAN,  but  Louis  finally 
came  under  the  influence  of  Mme  de  MAINTENON, 
whom  he  married  morganatically  (1684)  after  the 
queen's  death  and  who  had  an  important  share  in 
bringing  him  to  the  religious  devotion  of  his  later 
years  Louis  XIV's  reign  not  only  marked  the 
apogee  of  the  monarchical  idea  in  politics,  but  also 
was  a  golden  age  for  the  arts  Among  the  important 
painters  and  sculptors  were  PUOET,  the  brothers 
ANGUIER,  COYBEVOX,  CLAUDS  LORRAIN,  the  broth- 
ers LE  NAIN,  Nicolas  Poussm,  and  Philippe  de 
CHAMPAIGNS  Notable  literary  figures  were  Pierre 
CORNEILLE,  MOLIERE,  Jean  RACINE,  BOILEAU- 
DEBPREAUX,  Jean  de  LA  FONTAINE,  BOSSUET, 
FENELON,  LA  BRUYERE  and  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD 
PASCAL  and  MALEBHANCHB  made  unique  contribu- 
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tions  to  mathematics,  physics,  and  philosophy. 
Jules  MANSART  set  a  new  style  in  architecture,  and 
LENOTRB  m  landscaping;  LULLY  and  Francois 
COUPERIN  were  among  the  foremost  composers  of 
their  time  Because  of  the  brilliance  of  his  court 
Louis  was  called  "Le  Roi  Soleil"  (the  Sun  King)  and 
"Le  Grand  Monarque  "  He  possessed  infinite  ca- 
pacitv  for  work,  was  cold  and  haughty  in  his  bear- 
ing, and  surrounded  even  the  most  ti  i vial  activities 
of  his  dailv  life  with  pomp  and  etiquette  His 
death  caused  unconcealed  rejoicing  and  unleashed 
the  energies  of  the  Age  of  Reason  For  contempo- 
rary sources,  see  the  memoirs  of  Cardinal  de  RETZ  , 
the  extremely  prejudiced  but  indispensable  mem- 
oirs of  the  due  do  SAINT-SIMON,  the  letters  of  Mme 
de  SEVIGNE,  which  brilliantly  portray  the  social 
life  of  the  time.  See  Voltaire,  Age  of  Louis  XIV, 
Louis  Bortrand,  Louis  XIV  (1924,  Eng  tr  ,  1928), 
Paul  Hazard,  La  Cnse  de  la  conscience  europeenne 
(3  vols  ,  1935) 

Louis  XV,  1710-74,  king  of  France  He  succeeded 
(1716)  his  great-gi  andfathor,  Louis  XIV,  with 
Philippe  II  d'OiiLEANB  as  regent  After  the  regent 
died,  Louis  was  guided  chiefly  by  FLEURY.  who 
was  minister  from  1726  to  1743  Shoitlv  after  the 
death  of  Floury  the  influence  of  Mme  de  POMPA- 
DOUR became  dominant  Louis  XV  was  married  to 
MARIE  LEBZCZYNSKA  (1725)  but  neglected  her  for 
mistresses,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  were  Mme 
do  Chateauroux,  Mme  de  Pompadour,  and  Mme 
DU  BARRY  In  his  foreign  policy  Louis  was  more 
concerned  with  dvnastic  than  with  national  inter- 
ests During  his  reign  Franco  was  involved  in  the 
War  of  the  Poi  ISH  SUCCESSION,  in  the  War  of  the 
AUSTRIAN  SUCCFSSION,  and  in  the  SEVEN  YEARS 
WAR,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  France's  colonial 
empue  The  abuses  of  Louis  XIV's  reign  and  the 
disastrous  financial  policy  of  the  regency  weie  patt- 
ly  liquidated  by  Fleury,  but  the  extravagance  of 
the  court,  the  expense  of  warfare,  and  repeated  fail- 
ure to  reform  the  governmental  machinery  again 
brought  France  to  the  point  of  ruin  by  the  time  of 
Louis  XV's  death  Throughout  tho  reign,  the  gov- 
ernment had  alienated  important  sections  of  the 
population  and  created  the  conditions  which  were 
later  to  result  m  the  French  Revolution  The  in- 
difference of  Louis's  court  to  the  predictable  conse- 
quences of  such  mismanagement  found  expression 
in  the  saying,  Apres  mm  le  deluge  [after  me,  the 
flood],  wrongly  attributed  to  the  king  himself  The 
age  of  Louis  XV  is  often  known  as  the  Age  of 
Reason,  because  of  tho  galaxy  of  French  philos- 
ophers, economists,  and  scientists  who  criticized  his 
government  and  the  established  ordei  MONTES- 
QUIEU, FONTENFLLE,  DlDEROT,  ALEMBERT,  VOL- 

TAIRE,  HELVETIUB,  J  J  ROUSSEAU,  and  QUESNAY 
were  among  the  best  known  The  age  also  witnessed 
the  rise  of  the  upper  bourgeoisie  to  a  decisive  role 
Intellectually,  the  period  was  one  of  ferment,  artis- 
tically and  socially,  one  of  refinement  and  luxury, 
exemplified  by  the  ROCOCO  stvle  WATTEAU,  CHAR- 
DIN,  Francois  BOUCHER,  and  FRAC.ONARD  were  rep- 
resentative painters  of  the  time,  RAMKAU  was  the 
foremost  French  composer  Poetry  was  in  eclipse, 
but  drama  and  romance  were  well  served  by  MARI- 
VAUX,  LE  SAGE,  and  the  Abb£  PREVOST  Intellec- 
tual and  cosmopolitan  life  were  greatly  stimulated 
by  the  salons  of  Mme  DU  DEFFAND,  Mile  de  LES- 
PINASSE,  Mme  d'lfcpiNAY,  and  baron  d'HoLBACH 
See  J  B  Perkins,  France  under  Louis  XV  (1899), 
F  Funck-Brentano,  The  Old  Regime  in  France 
(1929) ,  Pierre  Gaxotte,  Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  His 
Times  (1934) 

Louis  XVI,  1754-93,  king  of  France,  third  son  of  tho 
dauphin  (Louis)  and  Marie  Josephe  of  Saxony, 
grandson  of  Louis  XV,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1774 
Early  in  his  reign  his  attempts  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  to  practice  personal  economy, 
and  to  appoint  competent  and  uptight  mmisteis 
met  with  general  approval,  but  his  character  was 
unstated  for  the  exercise  of  the  strong  crisis  govern- 
ment which  France  needed  Shy,  of  subnormal  in- 
telligence and  abnormal  physique,  he  preferred  the 
hunting  field  and  his  locksmith's  workshop  to  the 
council  chamber,  his  indecision  and  plilegm  made 
him  subject  to  the  ill-advised  influence  of  his  inti- 
mates The  reforms  begun  by  his  able  ministers 
TURGOT  and  MALESHKRB&S  were  opposed  by  tho 
court  faction,  with  Queen  MARIE  ANTOINETTE, 
whom  Louis  had  married  in  1770,  among  those  who 
persisted  in  ignoring  the  threat  of  bankruptcy  and 
the  economic  plight  of  the  lower  classes  Another 
obstacle  to  Turgot's  plans  was  the  opposition  of  the 
parlements,  which  were  revived  after  the  dismissal 
of  MAUPEOU  Turgot  was  dismissed  m  May,  1776, 
but  the  impending  financial  debacle  forced  Louis 
to  appoint  Jacques  NBCKER  director  of  the  treas- 
ury (Oct  ,  1776)  The  king  supported  most  of 
Necker's  reforms  and  economies,  but  the  costly 
French  intervention  in  the  American  Revolution 
more  than  canceled  the  savings  derived  from 
Necker's  stringent  measures  The  jealousy  of  the 
prime  minister,  Maurepas,  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
queen's  party  caused  the  reluctant  king  to  dismiss 
Necker  (May,  1781)  Popular  anger  was  aroused 
Necker's  successors  CALONNB  (1783-87)  and  Lo- 
MENIE  DE  BRIENNE  (1787-88)  were  unable  to  ward 
off  bankruptcy.  When  the  interest-bearing  debt 


had  risen  to  about  $600,000,000,  the  king  convoked 
the  Assembly  of  Notables  and  asked  their  consent 
to  tax  the  privileged  classes  The  notables  made  a 
few  minor  reforms,  but  refused  to  share  the  tax 
burden  Seething  discontent  finally  frightened  the 
monarch  into  convoking  the  STATES-GENERAL  of 
1789  Necker,  icstored  in  1788,  prevailed  upon 
Louis  to  call  the  third  estate  in  double  numbers  in 
order  to  offset  the  dominance  of  the  privileged 
classes  In  1789  the  history  of  the  king  became 
that  of  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  The  king's  un- 
successful attempt  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the 
National  Assembly  resulted  in  the  Oath  of  tho 
Tennis  Court,  which  signalized  the  end  of  absolu- 
tism in  France  Louis  then  attempted  to  require 
the  estates  to  meet  separately  and  vote  by  order 
but  again  had  to  yield  and  allow  the  estates  to  sit 
together  and  vote  by  head  An  evident  desire  to 
intimidate  the  Assembly  was  indicated  when  the 
king  ordered  troops  to  advance  from  the  frontier 
to  Pans  The  Assembly  protested,  Louis  refused  to 
countermand  his  order  and  dismissed  tho  popular 
Necker  Only  when  the  insurgent  Parisians  stormed 
the  Bastille  (July  14,  1789)  did  Louis  realize  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  he  then  ordered  the  retire- 
ment of  the  royal  troops,  reinstated  Necker,  and 
recognized  the  commune  Tho  king,  howevet,  was 
still  completely  dominated  by  his  court,  and  the 
Parisians  feared  another  royal  coup  d'etat  An 
enraged  and  hungry  mob  matched  on  Vetsailles 
(Oct ,  1789)  and,  after  wild  scenes  of  disorder, 
brought  the  royal  family  to  Paris,  whore  they  wore 
confined  in  the  Tuilenes  palace  Louis's  position, 
further  compromised  by  the  plots  of  EMIGRE  cir- 
cles, was  definitively  ruinod  when  the  royal  family, 
aided  by  Hans  Axel  FBRBEN  and  BOUILLE,  at- 
tempted to  flee  France  in  disguise  (June,  1791) 
They  weie  apprehended  at  Varenncs,  and  thoir  at- 
tempted flight  was  held,  with  considerable  justi- 
fication, to  be  further  proof  of  their  treasonable 
dealings  with  foreign  powers  Louis  was  forced  to 
give  his  assent  to  the  radical  reforms  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  and  to  sign  the  constitution  of 
1791,  which  reduced  his  authority  to  that  of  a 
figurehead  In  1792  the  early  reverses  of  the 
French  army  in  the  war  with  Austria  and  Prussia 
and  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  threat  to  destroy 
Paris  if  the  royal  family  were  harmed  aroused  the 
fuiy  of  the  revolutionists,  the  monarchy  was  "sus- 
pended" and  the  royal  family  imprisoned  (Aug  , 
1792)  in  the  Temple  When  the  invasion  was  re- 
pulsed at  Valmy  (Sept ),  royalty  was  abolished  in 
France  After  Louis's  deposition,  further  incrimi- 
nating evidence  was  produced  against  him  Ho  was 
tried  bv  the  Convention  m  Dec  ,  1792,  and  con- 
demned to  death  by  a  vote  of  387  to  334  Ho  was 
guillotined  on  Jan  21,  1793,  facing  death  with 
steadfast  courage  The  financial  difficulties  of  Louis 
XVI'a  government,  though  they  had  hastened  tho 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  were  not  reflected  in 
the  economy  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  While  tho 
government  faced  bankruptcy,  French  commerce 
and  industry  were  prospering  The  bourgeoisie  was 
replacing  the  nobility  as  the  center  of  social  and 
political  life — a  trend  which  the  Revolution  merely 
confirmed  This  piospenty,  however,  was  not 
shared  by  the  peasantry  and  by  the  proletariat, 
which  began  to  grow  in  the  industnal  centers  In- 
tellectual France  under  Louis  XVI  saw  the  passing 
of  the  principal  figures  of  the  Age  of  Reason — Vol- 
taire, Rousseau,  and  Dideiot — and,  to  some  extent, 
the  fruition  of  their  philosophies  Rousseau's  in- 
fluence resulted  in  a  somewhat  artificial  movement 
"back  to  nature,"  typified  by  the  novels  of  BER- 
NARDIN  DB  SAINT-PIERRE  and  innumerable  pastoral 
plays  and  operas,  but  it  also  inspired  the  begin- 
nings of  genuine  romanticism  Andre  CHENIER  was 
the  foremost  poet  of  his  time,  BKAUMARCHAIB  rein- 
vigoiated  French  drama  Painting,  represented  by 
GREUZE,  VIGEE-LEBRUN,  and  J  L  DAVID,  under- 
went a  relative  decline  The  foremost  achievements 
of  the  period  were  m  the  fields  of  science  (by 
LAVOISIER,  BUFFON,  and  the  brothers  MONTGOL- 
FIER)  and  of  philosophy  (by  CONDILLAC  and  CON- 
DORCBT)  See  S  II  MacLehose,  The  Last  Days  of 
the  French  Monarchy  (1901) ,  Saul  K  Padover,  The 
Life  and  Death  of  Louis  XVI  (1939) 

Louis  XVII  (Louis  Charles),  1785-1795?,  titular  king 
of  France  (1793-95)  The  second  son  of  Louis  XVI 
and  MARIE  ANTOINETTE,  he  became  dauphin  at  the 
death  (1789)  of  his  elder  brother  In  1792  the  revo- 
lutionists imprisoned  him  with  the  royal  family  in 
the  Temple  After  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI 
(1793),  the  count  of  Provence  (later  Louis  XVIII) 
proclaimed  him  king  as  Louis  XVII,  but  he  re- 
mained in  prison  until  his  death  Cruel  treatment 
by  his  jailer,  Antome  SIMON,  is  said  to  have  has- 
tened his  end  His  death  has  often  been  disputed, 
it  was  rumored  that  Barnave  had  Ijaken  the  true 
dauphin  from  the  prison  and  substituted  another  in 
his  place.  Though  most  evidence  indicates  that  the 
dauphin  really  died  in  1795,  legends  have- gathered 
about  the  LOST  DAUPHIN  and  several  impostors  ap- 
peared. See  £  R  Buckley,  Monsieur  Charles 
(1927) ,  Meade  Minnigerode,  The  Son  of  Mane  An- 
toinette (1934);  J.  B  Morton,  The  Dauphin  (1037) 

Louis  XVIII,  1755-1824,  king  of  France  (1814-24), 
brother  of  Louis  XVI.  As  count  of  Provence,  he 
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was  of  some  prominence  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI, 
notably  m  the  plot  of  FAVRAB  (1789)  He  fled 
(1791)  to  Coblens  from  the  French  Revolution  and 
was  recognized  as  king  by  the  emigres  after  the 
death  (1796)  of  Louis  XVII  He  was  hunted 
through  Europe  by  Napoleon  I,  but  was  restored 
(1814)  to  the  French  throne  by  the  allies  after  their 
entry  into  Paris,  with  the  assistance  of  TALLEY- 
RAND. He  adopted  a  conciliatory  policy  towards 
the  former  revolutionists  and  granted  a  liberal  con- 
stitutional charter  Forced  to  floe  abroad  once 
more  on  the  news  of  the  return  of  Napoleon  I,  ho 
returned  with  the  allies  (1815)  after  the  defeat  at 
Waterloo  had  ended  Napoleon's  rule  of  a  HUNDRED 
DAYS  His  influence  was  much  reduced  after  this 
second  restoration  His  chief  ministers  wore  at 
first  moderates — Armand  Emmanuel,  due  do 
RICHELIEU,  and  DECAZES — but  the  ultraroyahsts, 
lod  by  Louis's  brother  (later  CHARLES  X),  tri- 
umphed over  the  moderate  Doctrinaires  after  the 
assassination  (1820)  of  Charles's  son,  Charles  Fer- 
dinand, due  de  Berry  The  now  VILLBLE  ministry 
was  thoroughly  reactionary  Electoral  laws  were 
revised  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  wealthy 
classes,  and  civil  liberties  wore  curl>ed  This  trend 
continued  and  was  intensified  during  the  reign  of 
his  successor,  Charles  X  Louis's  reign  saw  the  be- 
ginning of  the  romantic  movement  in  Fiance,  of 
which  Mine  de  Stael  and  Chateaubriand  wore  the 
first  great  representatives 

Louis  1 01  Louis  the  Great,  1326-82,  king  of  Hungary 
(1342-82)  and  of  Poland  (1370-82)  He  succeeded 
his  father,  Charles  I,  in  Hungary,  and  his  uncle, 
Casimir  HI,  in  Poland  He  continued  the  internal 
policy  of  his  fathei,  favoring  the  Church  and  the 
commerce  of  the  towns  In  1361  he  confirmed  the 
Golden  Bull  of  ANDREW  II,  but  to  assuie  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  strong  and  wealthy  military  class  he 
applied  the  system  of  ENTAIL  to  the  estates  of  the 
nobles  and  made  it  mandatory  for  serfs  to  pay  one 
ninth  of  their  larrn  produce  to  their  overlord  His 
finances  were  sound,  and  he  was  rarely  forced  to 
appeal  to  the  diet  for  funds,  as  a  result  its  meetings 
became  less  nnd  loss  frequent  Louis  tried,  without 
su<  cess,  to  keep  the  Venetians  from  taking  Zara 
(1346)  Two  expeditions  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
his  brother  Andrew  at  the  court  of  JOANNA  I  of 
Naples  ended  in  a  truce  (1362)  between  the  two 
monarchs  Louis  fought  two  buccessful  wars 
against  Venice  (1357-58,  1378-81),  which  ceded 
D.tlmatia  to  him  The  rulers  of  Serbia,  Wallachia, 
Moldavia,  and  Bulgaria  became  his  vassals  In 
Poland,  where  his  campaign  (1354)  against  the 
Tatars  and  the  Lithuanians  had  made  him  popu- 
lar, he  was  unable  to  prevent  revolts  and  restless- 
ness after  his  accession  (1370)  He  had  no  male 
heir  but  provided  for  his  succession  by  marrying 
his  eldest  daughter,  Mary  to  SIOISMUND  (later  em- 
peror), und  a  younger  daughter,  JADWIGA,  to 
Jagiello  (see  LAOISLAUS  II)  of  Lithuania  In  1377 
Louis  campaigned  successfully  against  the  Turks 
Louis  not  only  brought  Hungarian  power  to  its 
greatest  height,  but  also  fostered  art  and  learning, 
which  \veio  influenced  both  bv  his  trench  back- 
ground and  by  his  campaigns,  which  brought  Hun- 
garians in  contact  with  the  Italian  Renaissance 

Louis  II,  1500  20,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia 
(1616  26),  s,on  nnd  successor  of  Uladislaus  II  He 
was  the  last  of  the  Jagiollo  dynasty  in  the  two  king- 
doms In  face  of  the  intensified  attacks  by  Sultan 
SULEIMAN  I,  Louis  in  1526  hastily  sought  to  unite 
Hungary  and  Christendom  behind  him,  but  only 
the  pope  sent  help  With  a  pitiful  army  Louis 
joined  battle  with  the  Turks  at  MOHACS  The 
Hungarian  army  was  destroyed  Louis  was  killed 
Through  the  marriage  treaty  concluded  by  his 
father  (see  ULADISLAUS  II)  the  crowns  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia  passed  to  Louis's  brother-m-law, 
Feidmand  of  Hapsburg  (later  Emperor  FERDI- 
NAND I),  but  Hungary  fell  under  Turkish  rule 

Louis  I,  1339-84,  king  of  Naples  (1382-84,  rival 
claimant  to  Charles  III),  duke  of  Anjou,  count  of 
Provence,  second  son  of  John  II  of  France  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  second  ANGEVIN  line  in  Naples 
As  a  regent  for  his  nephew,  CHARLES  VI  of  France, 
he  was  noted  for  his  rapacity  In  1380  JOANNA  I 
of  Naples  adopted  Louis  as  heir  to  the  throne  and 
to  Provence,  repudiating  her  first  choice,  Charles  of 
Durazzo  Charles,  however,  conquered  the  king- 
dom (1381)  and  was  crowned  king  of  Naples  as 
Charles  III  Supported  by  Charles's  enemies, 
Louis  invaded  the  kingdom  but  died  at  Ban  before 
a  decisive  buttle  could  be  fought  His  claim  passed 
to  his  son,  Louis  II 

Louis  II,  1377-1417,  king  of  Naples  (1384-1417, 
rival  claimant  to  CHARLES  III,  LANCELOT,  and 
Joanna  II),  duke  of  Anjou,  count  of  Provence,  son 
and  successor  of  Louis  1  In  1389  the  antipope 
Clement  VII  invested  him  with  the  kingdom, 
Lancelot,  heir  of  Charles  III,  having  been  expelled 
in  1386  Louis  took  possession  of  Naples  m  1390, 
but  was  thrown  out  in  turn  by  Lancelot  in  1399  In 
1409  Louis  liberated  Rome  from  Lancelot's  occupa- 
tion ,  in  1410,  as  an  ally  of  the  antipope  John  XXIII 
(see  COBBA,  BALDASSARRB),  he  attacked  Lancelot 
Though  victorious  at  Roccasecea  (1411),  Louis 
eventually  had  to  retire  His  claim  to  Naples 
passed  to  his  sou,  Louis  III 
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Louis  HI,  1403-34,  king  of  Naples  (1417-34,  rival 
claimant  to  JOANNA  II),  duke  of  Anjou,  count  of 
Provence,  son  and  successor  of  Louis  II  He  in- 
vaded Naples  m  1420  Queen  Joanna  called  m  the 
aid  of  ALFONSO  V  of  Aragon  and  Sicily  and  adopted 
him  as  heir  (1421),  but  Alfonso's  domineering  atti- 
tude caused  her  (1423)  to  adopt  Louis  instead 
Louis  had  gained  control  of  most  of  the  kingdom 
when  he  died  Joanna  made  his  brother  RENE  heir 

Louis  I,  1838-89,  king  of  Portugal  (1861-89),  son  of 
Maria  of  Portugal  and  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha  His  reign  was  troubled  by  mvuh  political 
tumult,  and  a  succession  of  ministries  accomplished 
little  Slavery  was  abolished  in  tho  Portuguese 
colonies  There  was  much  talk  of  Louis's  claiming 
the  Spanish  throne,  but  it  came  to  nothing  His 
reign  saw  great  progress  in  transportation,  corn- 
men  e,  and  industry  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
CHARLLS  I 

Louis,  1682-1712,  titular  duke  of  Burgundy,  grand- 
son of  Louis  XI V  of  France  He  became  heir  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  (1711)  of  his  father,  Louts,  tho 
Great  Dauphin  FEN£LON  was  his  tutor  and  wrote 
Ttttmaqu?'  for  his  use  Louis  was  the  rallying  point 
of  the  opposition  to  Louis  XIV — reactionary  nobles 
and  liberals  alike — and  miracles  were  expected  of 
him  When  he  died  suddenly  during  an  epidemic 
(possibly  of  scarlet  fever),  rumors  of  poisoning  cir- 
culated His  death  is  described  m  a  famous  passage 
in  tho  memoirs  of  Saint-Simon  He  was  the  father 
of  Louis  XV  of  Franco  and  the  brother  of  Philip  V 
of  Spain 

Louis,  Joe  (Joseph  Louis  Barrow)  (loo'fa),  1914-, 
Ameru  an  pugilist,  world  heavyweight  champion, 
b  Lafayette,  Ala  His  father,  a  Negro  sharecrop- 
per, died  when  Joe  was  four  years  old,  and  after  his 
stepfather  took  (1926)  the  family  to  Detroit,  Joe 
held  odd  jobs  to  bolster  tho  family  income  When 
he  was  16  he  became  a  sparring  partner  at  a  make- 
shift gymnasium  in  Detroit,  ana  at  18  ho  began  an 
amateur  tareer  in  tho  ring  After  winning  (1934) 
the  National  Amateur  Athletic  Union  light  heavy- 
weight title,  Louis  immediately  turned  professional 
In  an  unprecedented  meteoru  rise  in  professional 
boxing,  Louis- -with  magnificent  physique,  light- 
ning punches,  and  stolid  calmness — fought  his  way 
from  the  ranks  of  beginners  to  betomc  (1937)  the 
world  heavyweight  champion  bv  knocking  out 
James  J  Bi  addot  k  m  the  eighth  round  at  Chicago 
In  1938  he  kno<  ked  out  Max  S<  hmehng— the  only 
man  ever  to  defeat  Louis  (by  a  12-round  knockout 
in  1QJ6)  in  professional  boxing — in  the  first  round 
in  New  York  city  He  continued  to  meet  and  van- 
quish all  challengers — including  Tommv  Farr, 
John  Henry  Lewis,  Bob  Pastor,  Arturo  Godov, 
Billy  Conn,  Joe  Walcott,  and  Lou  Nova  By  the 
time  he  announced  his  retirement  from  the  ring  in 
1949,  Louis,  often  called  the  "Brown  Bomber"  by 
his  admirers,  had  defended  his  title  24  times,  scor- 
ing 21  knockouts  While  serving  (1942-45)  m  the 
U  S  army  in  the  Second  World  War,  he  fought  in 
many  exhibition  bouts  See  his  autobiography, 
My  Life  Story  (1947) 

Louis,  Pierre  Charles  Alexandre  (pyeV  shirl' 
aleksa'dru  Iwe').  1787-1872,  French  physician  He 
is  noted  foi  introducing  the  statistical  method  in  the 
study  of  disease  He  studied  phthisis  (tuberculosis) 
and  typhoid  fever,  which  with  W  W  GKRHARD,  ho 
distinguished  from  typhus 

Louisa  (looo'zu),  town  (pop  2,023),  co  seat  of 
Lawrence  co  ,  E  Ky  ,  at  the  W  Va  lino  where  the 
junction  of  the  Leviaa  and  Tug  forks  forms  the  Big 
Sandy  River,  settled  c  1790  It  is  tho  trade  and 
shipping  center  for  a  mountain  farm  area  having 
also  oil  and  gas  wells,  coal  mines,  and  fire-clay  and 
sand  pits  Big  Sandy  Dam  hero  was  built  in  1896 

Louisburg  (loo'Isbuig),  town  (pop  1,012),  on  E 
Cape  Breton  Island,  N  S  ,  near  the  site  of  the  great 
fortress  of  Louisbourg,  built  (1720-40)  by  Franco 
as  its  Gibraltar  m  America  Plans  were  drawn  by 
Vauban,  but  the  work  was  poorly  done,  and  tho 
garrison  was  inadequately  supplied,  indifferent, 
and  at  odds  with  the  civilian  population  French 
privateers,  using  the  harbor  as  a  base,  preyed  on 
New  England  fishermen  on  the  Grand  Banks,  and 
m  1746  a  small  force  of  colonials  under  William 
PEPPBRRELL,  supported  by  a  fleet  of  merchantmen 
commanded  by  Sir  Peter  Warren,  attacked  Louis- 
bourg and  forced  its  surrender  Three  years  later 
it  was  returned  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  m  exchange  for  Madras,  India,  but  it  fell 
(1758)  to  a  British  land  and  sea  attack  led  by  Gen 
Jeffrey  AMHERST  and  Admiral  Boscawen  which 
reduced  it  to  ruins  In  1928  the  nuns,  with  328 
acres,  were  set  aside  as  tho  Louishourg  National 
Historic  Park  The  present  town  of  Louisburg  is 
a  fishing  and  tourist  center  and  a  shipping  point 
for  coal  and  steel  when  ice  closes  the  harbor  at 
Sydney 

Louisburg,  town  (pop  2,309),  co  seat  of  Franklin 
co  ,  N  N  C  ,  on  the  Tar  and  NE  of  Raleigh,  in  a 
lumber  and  farm  area,  settled  1768  It  has  a  junior 
college 

Louisburgh,  Caithness,  Scotland  see  WICK 

Louis  d'Outremer  see  Louis  IV,  French  king. 

Louise,  1776-1810,  queen  of  Prussia,  consort  of 
FREDERICK  WILLIAM  III,  a  princess  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Strehtz  Her  patnotic  bearing  in  the  Napo- 
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leonic  Wars,  contrasting  with  her  husband's  weak- 
ness, won  her  lasting  popularity  In  1807  she  hu- 
miliated herself  in  vain  at  Tilsit  before  Napoleon, 
begging  him  to  lighten  the  peace  terms  for  Prussia 
See  oiography  by  Gertrude  Aretz  (Enp  tr  ,  1929) 

Louise,  Lake,  U£  mi  long,  alt  5,680  ft ,  SW  Alta  , 
near  the  British  Columbia  border,  m  Banff  Nation- 
al Park  It  is  noted  for  its  scenic  beauty,  being  sur- 
rounded by  high  mountain  peaks,  glaciers,  and 
snow  fields,  which  are  reflected  in  its  waters  The 
lake  was  discovered  in  1882  and  later  was  named 
for  Princess  Louise  It  has  become  a  popular  tour- 
ist and  mountain-climbing  center  The  lake  drams 
to  the  east  into  the  Bow  river 

Louise  of  Savoy,  duchess  of  Angouleme  (agoole'm'), 
1476-1531,  regent  of  France,  daughter  of  Duke 
Philip  II  of  Savov  and  mother  of  FRANCIS  I  of 
France  In  Francis's  absence  in  the  Italian  Wars, 
'she  acted  as  regent  She  had  much  influence  over 
Francis,  and  during  his  captivity  in  Spam  (1525- 
26)  she  made  an  alliance  with  Henry  VIII  of  Eng- 
land She  negotiated  (1529)  tho  Ladies'  Peace  (see 
CAMERA i,  TREATY  OF)  with  Margaret  of  Austria 
See  her  journal  (in  French,  ed  by  J  F  Michaud 
and  J  J  F  Poujoulat,  1854) 

Louiseville,  town  (pop  'i,542),  S  Que ,  on  the 
Riviere  du  Loup  and  WSW  of  Trois  Rivieres  It 
was  founded  in  1714 

Louisiade  Archipelago  (Ioo5"zead',  -ad'),  compris- 
ing c  10  volcanic  islands  and  numerous  coral  reefs, 
SW  Pacific,  part  of  the  Territory  of  Papua  Tho 
chief  islands  are  Tagula  (the  largest),  Rossel  Is- 
land, Misima,  and  Deboyne  Islands  Most  of  the 
mountainous,  volcanic  islands  are  gold-bearing 
In  tho  Second  World  War  the  Deboyne  Islands 
were  the  site  of  a  Japanese  seaplane  base  The 
battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  (1942)  was  fought  near 
Misima 

Louisiana  (luwe'zea'nu,  looe*-),  state  (50,820  sq 
mi  ,  1940  pop  2,363,880,  1949  estimated  pop 
2,630,000).  S  United  States,  admitted  1812  as  the 
18th  state  (slaveholdmg)  BATON  ROUGE  is  the 
capital,  NEW  ORLEANS  is  the  metropolis,  and  other 
cities  are  SHREVEPORT,  MONROE,  ALEXANDRIA,  and 
LAKE  CHARLES  The  state  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Arkansas,  on  the  east  by  Mississippi  (in  the 
north  the  Mississippi  river  is  the  line,  in  the  extreme 
south  the  PRARL),  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  on  the  west  by  Texas  (the  SABINE  marks 
most  of  tho  line)  A  low  country  on  the  Gulf  coast- 
al plains  and  tho  Mississippi  alluvial  plain,  it  rises 
in  uplands  near  Arkansas  only  to  some  500  ft  The 
wet  coa&t  country  has  marshes  and  delta  lauds,  and 
inland  are  pine  hills  The  Mississippi  dominates 
the  many  waterways  of  the  rainy  land,  but  other 
rivers  (the  RED  RIVER,  the  OUACHITA,  the  ATCHA- 
FALAYA,  and  the  CALCASIEU)  and  many  slow  bay- 
ous (o  g  ,  the  TECHE,  the  MACON,  and  the  LA- 
FOURCHE)  thread  the  coast  There  are  lagoons  such 
as  Lake  PONTCHARTUAIN,  oxbow  lakes  made  by 
Mississippi  cutoffs,  and  other  lakes  where  the  slow 
streams  are  clogged  The  semitropical  climate  and 
alluvial  soil  make  tho  state  the  leader  in  rice 
(grown  on  irrigated  prairies  of  the  southwest)  and 
sugar  cane  (the  region  around  Donaldsonville  is  the 
"Sugar  Bowl"),  but  almost  any  crop  of  the  Western 
hemisphere  may  bo  grown,  and  cotton,  corn,  sweet 
potatoes,  Irish  potatoes,  and  truck  are  grown  in 
quantity  Petroleum,  natural  gas,  sulphur,  and 
salt  give  the  state  mineral  wealth,  and  lumbering, 
fur  trapping  (muskrats  arc  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  state's  leading  position  as  fur  producer),  the 
taking  of  shell  fish  (shrimp,  oysters,  and  crabs),  and 
livestock  raising  add  to  Louisiana  plenty  Tho  in- 
dustries depend  on  processing  these  products  and 
include  besides  tho  usual  refining,  milling,  and  can- 
ning, such  things  as  tho  making  of  paper  and  manu- 
facture of  wall  boards  Tho  region  was  possibly 
visited  by  Cabeza  do  Vaca  and  his  fellow  survivors 
of  the  Spanish  expedition  of  1528  and  was  certainly 
seen  by  some  of  De  Soto's  men  (1541-42)  In  1682 
LA  SALLK  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Mi&sisbippi  and 
claimed  all  its  drainage  basin  for  France,  naming  it 
Louisiana  after  Louis  XIV  His  attempt  to  return 
to  the  great  river  failed,  and  it  was  not  until  1699 
that  Pieire  le  Movne,  sieur  d'  IBERVILLIU  founded 
the  first  of  two  settlements  called  BILOXI  Hia 
younger  brother,  the  sieur  de  BIFNVILLE,  trans- 
ferred (1702)  the  settlement  to  Fort  Louis  de  la 
Mobile  and  founded  (1710)  MOBIL*.  French  mis- 
sionaries and  fur  traders  explored  some  of  the  vast 
territory,  and  NACHITOCHFS,  the  oldest  aettlement 
in  present  Louisiana,  grow  from  a  fort  built  in  1714 
to  protect  the  Red  River  aiea  from  the  Spanish 
Getting  no  easy  ruhes  from  the  colony,  Fiance 
gave  it  (1712)  to  a  merchant,  Antome  Crozat,  for 
development  C\DIILAC  was  named  governor 
Crozat  did  not  prot>por  and  glady  yielded  (1717)  his 
monopoly  to  the  company  organized  by  John  LAW 
Tho  illusory  nchos  of  Law's  MISSISSIPPI  SCHEME 
brought  many  settlers  to  Louisiana,  and  many  re- 
mained after  the  scheme  fell  to  dust  Rhenish  Ger- 
mans settled  above  New  Orleans  (founded  1718 
and  made  tho  capital  1723)  on  what  is  still  the 
German  Coast  (Cdte  ties  attemands)  Negroes  were 
brought  in  great  numbers  as  slaves,  and  the  Code 
Nmr  (1724)  was  adopted  to  control  their  lives  com- 
pletely ,  it  also  established  Catholicism  as  the  state 
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religion  and  Jews  were  barred  from  Louisiana  The 
settlers  were  menaced  by  Indiana,  as  in  the  de- 
struction (1729)  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Rosalie 
(Natchez)  by  the  Natchez  Indians,  who  were  then 
wiped  out  by  the  French  and  the  onoe  anti-French 
Choctaw  Indians.  Indigo  plantations  and  fur  trad- 
ing (despite  the  rival  British  fur  traders  in  South 
Carolina)  brought  some  wealth,  but  the  colony  did 
not  prosper  As  the  Fionch  and  Indian  War  was 
ending  disastrously  for  the  French,  Louisiana  W  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  "Isle  of  Orleans"  were 
ceded  to  Spam  by  tho  secret  Treaty  of  Fontame- 
bleau  (1762)  The  cession,  made  public  with  the 
Treaty  of  Pans  in  1763,  gave  Great  Britain  all 
Louisiana  E  of  the  Mississippi  except  the  "Isle  of 
Orleans",  it  was  announced  in  Louisiana  in  1764 
The  first  Spanish  commissioner,  Antonio  de  Ullon, 
met  with  a  revolt  in  New  Orleans  and  departed 
(1768)  for  Cuba,  but  short-lived  independence 
ended  when  Alejandro  O'Hoilly  arrived  (1769)  with 
troops,  executed  or  imprisoned  the  insurrectionist 
leaders,  and  instituted  the  Spanish  rule  and  Span- 
jish  meroantdist  monopoly  of  trade  Louisiana  was 
receiving  then  new  French  recruits  deported  from 
ACADIA,  who  arrived  in  numbers  to  about  5,000  by 
1800  and  settled  the  "Cajun"  country,  especially 
in  the  Attakapas  region  In  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, New  Orleans  gave  supplies  to  the  rebellious 
colonies,  and  after  Spain  entered  the  war  in  1779, 
Louisiana's  Bernardo  de  GALVHZ  took  Manchac, 
Baton  Rouge,  and  Natchez  and  had  by  1781  car- 
ried bis  conquests  to  take  Mobile  and  Pensacola, 
thus  gaining  both  East  and  West  Florida  After 
the  war  as  the  United  States  pushed  west,  trade 
down  the  Mississippi,  though  it  was  illegal,  grew 
Both  Groat  Britain  and  the  United  States  claimed 
free  access  to  tho  Mississippi  under  the  Treaty  of 
Pans  of  1783,  but  Spain,  no  party  to  the  agree- 
ment, denied  the  river  to  both  Intrigues  by  West- 
ern frontiersmen  menaced  the  Spanish  control  or, 
alternately,  threatened  to  turn  the  West  over  to 
Spain  The  Pinokney  treaty  (1796)  with  Spain 
gave  Americans  free  navigation  of  the  river,  and 
the  reversal  of  this  policy  by  a  Spanish  official  in 
1802  was  ultimately  meaningless,  for  Spain  re- 
turned Louisiana  to  Napoleon's  France  (see  SAN 
ILDEFONSO,  TREATY  OF)  An  aroused  West  and 
fear  of  Napoleon  as  a  neighbor  influenced  President 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  take  advantage  of  Napoleon's 
willingness  to  relinquish  the  territory  The  LOUISI- 
ANA PURCHASE  was  made,  and  on  Dec  20,  1803, 
W  C  C  CLAIBORNB  and  Gen  James  WILKINSON 
in  New  Orleans  took  possession  of  Louisiana  for 
the  United  States  The  territory  was  divided 
(1804)  into  two  parts,  that  north  of  lat  33°  N  (the 
present  boundary  of  Louisiana)  being  called  the 
District  (1804-5)  and  then  the  Territory  (1805-12) 
of  Louisiana  and  finally  Missouri  Territory,  that  of 
the  south  being  the  Territory  of  Orleans  Settle- 
ment of  the  WEST  FLORIDA  CONTROVERSY  extended 
the  administration  of  the  state,  which  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  Louisiana  French  influ- 
ence remained,  not  only  in  the  Creole  and  "Cajun" 
(societies  but  in  the  civil  law  (based  on  French  and 
Spanish  codes)  and  tho  division  of  the  state  into 
parishes  rather  than  counties.  In  1819,  when  Spain 
relinquished  all  claims  E  of  the  Sabme,  Louisiana 
took  on  its  present  boundaries  In  the  early  years 
of  the  19th  cent  the  people  of  Louisiana — French- 
men, Spaniards,  Germans,  Islenos  brought  by  Gal- 
vea  from  the  Canary  Islands,  and  such  frontier  ad- 
venturers as  Jean  LA  JUTE — resisted  the  American 
minority  and  American  ways  The  victory  of  An- 
drew Jackson  over  the  British  (hated  by  all)  in  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans  (1815)  served,  however,  to 
mold  them  all  to  the  new  pattern  The  invention 
(1793)  of  the  cotton  gin,  the  discovery  (1795)  of  a 
method  for  refining  sugar  on  a  commercial  scale, 
and  the  uae  of  the  steamboat  (the  first  to  dock  at 
New  Orleans  came  in  1812)  all  helped  prepare  for 
the  development  of  great  sugar  and  cotton  planta- 
tions in  the  early  19th  cent ,  as  settlers  poured  in 
from  other  Southern  states  The  plantation  owners 
took  control  while  New  Orleans  became  the  na- 
tion's second  port  and  less  fortunate  settlers  (an- 
cestors of  the  "red  necks")  took  over  the  unpro- 
ductive uplands  Donaldaonville  was  the  capital 
(1825-31),  then  New  Orleans  again  (1831  -49)  The 
plantation  owners  kept  control,  with  their  big 
estates  and  many  slaves  (more  than  half  the  popu- 
lation was  Negro)  The  state  left  the  Union  on 
Jan  26,  1861,  and  after  a  bnef  period  of  independ- 
ence joined  tho  Confederacy  P  G  T  BEAURB- 
GARD  and  Judah  P  BENJAMIN  were  among  the 
Louiaianans  who  served  the  Confederacy  well  The 
fall  of  New  Orleans  to  David  G.  FARHAGUT  in  1862 
prefaced  the  detested  military  occupation  under 
Gen  B  F  BUTLER  Grant's  VICKSBURO  CAMPAIGN 
and  the  fall  of  PORT  HUDSON  left  to  the  Confeder- 
acy only  W  Louisiana,  which  was  defended  by  Dick 
Taylor's  Confederate  victory  at  SABINE  CROSS- 
ROADS (April  8,  1864)  over  the  Red  River  expedi- 
tion of  Gen  N  P  BANKS  Louisiana  suffered  much 
in  RECONSTRUCTION  A  proving  ground  for  Lin- 
coln's moderate  program  during  the  war,  the  state 
adopted  (1864)  a  Republican  constitution,  which 
Congress  rejected  Former  Confederates  gained 
control  in  1865  and  passed  laws  discriminating 
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against  the  freed  slaves.  The  Republicans,  largely 
dependent  on  Negro  votes,  tried  to  convoke  an- 
other constituent  convention  Bloody  race  riots 
developed  The  radical  Republicans,  taking  charge 
of  Reconstruction  policy,  put  Louisiana  with  Texas 
into  a  military  district  under  Gen  Philip  H.  SHERI- 
DAN, who  ruled  very  sternly  The  state  was  read- 
mitted to  the  Union  in  1868  under  a  constitution 
giving  the  f reedmen  power  at  the  expense  of  the  for- 
mer governing  classes,  the  result  was  not  democra- 
cy but  confusion,  corruption,  and  great  economic 
distress  in  the  bitter  years  1868-77  The  Ku 
KLUX  KLAN  was  particularly  active  from  1866  to 
1871  In  the  election  of  1872  the  radical  Republican 
candidate  for  governor  lost  by  vote  but  was  in- 
stalled anyway  with  the  help  of  Federal  troops 
The  period  was  brought  to  a  close  with  the  disputed 
presidential  election  of  1876,  when  the  Louisiana 
votes  were  "negotiated"  for  Rutherford  B  Haye^ 
but  Francis  T  R  NICHOLAS,  a  Democrat,  was  al- 
lowed to  take  the  governorship  to  which  he  was 
elected,  and  white  control  was  reestablished  Eco- 
nomic recovery  was  slow  The  broken  plantation 
system  was  largely  replaced  byiarm  tenancy  and 
share  cropping.  The  decline  of  steamboat  traffic 
was  offset  somewhat  by  new  railroad  building  and 
the  improvements  of  the  New  Orleans  port  by 
Capt  J  B  Eads  The  Mississippi  flood  constituted 
a  serious  problem,  and  levee  building  increased 
after  the  flood  of  1882,  but  it  was  only  after  the  dis- 
astrous flood  of  1927  that  the  Federal  government 
undertook  a  vast  control  system  (see  MISSISSIPPI, 
river)  Louisiana  politics,  colorful  and  individual 
from  early  French  days,  continued  exciting  In 
1891  the  murder  of  the  New  Orleans  chief  of  police, 
David  C  Henne&sy  when  investigating  the  secret 
Italian  society,  the  Mafia,  led  to  a  trial  of  alleged 
members  of  the  society,  who  were  acquitted ,  a  mob 
then  lynched  11  of  the  accused  men  In  1891,  too, 
the  friends  of  the  Louisiana  state  lottery  (organized 
in  1866  for  state  revenues)  were  defeated,  and  the 
lottery  was  outlawed  in  1895  The  pattern  of  Lou- 
isiana economy  was  changed  by  the  discovery  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  in  the  early  1900s,  and  industries 
began  to  grow  on  the  basis  of  cheap  fuel  and  cheap 
labor  The  old  curse  of  yellow  fever  epidemics  was 
ended  in  1905  The  new  influence  and  the  continu- 
ing woes  of  the  tenant  farmers  did  not  alter  the 
control  of  the  state  by  "Bourbon"  Democrats,  but 
in  1928  a  virtual  revolution  occurred  when  Huey  P 
LONG  was  elected  governor  His  dictatorial  rule, 
detested  by  all  liberals  across  the  nation,  did  bring 
material  progress  as  well  as  widespread  official  cor- 
ruption He  withstood  all  outside  pressures,  in- 
cluding the  opposition  of  F  D  Roosevelt's  admin- 
istration After  his  assassination  in  1935  (he  had 
been  US  Senator  since  1935),  his  political  heirs 
made  their  peace  with  the  New  Deal,  and  Federal 
funds,  withheld  in  Long's  last  years,  were  poured 
into  the  state,  and  Louisiana  came  out  of  the  long 
national  depression  better  than  most  states  After 
the  collapse  (1939-40)  of  the  Long  machine,  several 
prominent  men,  including  ex-Governor  Richard  W 
Leche  and  James  Monroe  Smith  (president  of  the 
state  university),  were  convicted  of  crimes  Huey's 
brother,  Earl  K  Long,  who  as  lieutenant  governor 
had  succeeded  Leche.  was  defeated  (1940)  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  by  Sam  H  Jones,  whose 
reform  administration  (1940-44)  was  continued  by 
James  H  Davis  (1944-48)  In  1948,  however,  Earl 
Long,  invoking  the  memory  of  his  dead  brother 
(still  regarded  by  his  followers  as  a  savior  and  a 
mart vr),  captured  the  governorship  and  Huey's  son 
Russell  was  elected  to  the  U  S  Senate  Tradition- 
ally Democratic,  Louisiana  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  that  year  bolted  to  the  States  Rights  party 
candidate,  J  Strom  Thurmond,  a  strong  upholder 
of  "white  supremacy  "  Since  Reconstruction  the 
lasue  of  Negro  rights  has  been  a  bitter  one  in  tho 
state,  which  has  a  large  Negro  population  The  Ne- 
groes live  primarily  in  S  Louisiana  and  in  the  east, 
where  they  are  partially  blended  into  the  old  Creole 
culture,  which  persists  faintly  in  New  Orleans  even 
today  The  descendants  of  the  Acadians  also  pre- 
serve some  of  their  distinctive  culture  The  French 
language  and  French  patois  have  tended  to  disap- 
pear, but  Roman  Catholicism  and  French  customs 
survive  Completely  different  is  the  "American," 
Protestant,  predominantly  white  culture  of  N  Lou- 
isiana The  diversity  of  rich  local  color  has  been 
reflected  in  the  literary  works  of  George  W  Cable, 
Grace  King,  Lafcadio  Hearn,  Roark  Bradford, 
Lyle  Saxon,  and  Robert  Penn  Warren  Outstand- 
ing among  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  Tu- 
lane  Umv  and  Louisiana  State  Univ  See  C  E  A 
Gayarre,  Histoire  de  la  Louisvme  (2  vols  ,  1846-47, 
Eng  tr.,  1866) ,  Alc6e  Fortier,  A  History  of  Louisi- 
ana  (4  vols ,  1904) ,  Albert  Phelps,  Louisiana 
(1905),  Lyle  Saxon,  Old  Louisiana  (1929),  W  O 
Scroggs,  The  Story  of  Louisiana  (1924,  rev  ed  , 
1936);  W.  M  Caskey,  Secession  and  Restoration  of 
Louisiana  (1938).  R  W  Shugg,  Orpins  of  Class 
Struggle  in  Louisiana  (1939),  J  D  Bragg,  Lowm- 
ana  in  the  Confederacy  (1941);  H.  T.  Kane,  Louisi- 
ana Haynde  (1941);  Federal  Writers'  Project, 
Louisiana,  a  Guide  to  the  State  (1941). 
Louisiana,  city  (pop  4,660).  NE  Mo  ,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi below  Hannibal,  laid  out  1818.  There  are 


varied  small  industries,  and  near  by  is  the  Stark 
nursery.  A  large  government  ammonia  plant  here 
has  been  converted  into  a  laboratory  for  the  study 
and  production  of  synthetic  fuels  The  Champ 
Clark  Bridge  crosses  the  river  here 
Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute:  see  RUSTON. 


Louisiana  Purchase.  The  revelation  of  the  secret 
agreement  of  1800  (see  SAN  ILDEVONSO,  TREATY 
or),  whereby  Spain  retroceded  Louisiana  to  France, 
aroused  uneasiness  in  the  United  States,  and  on 
April  18,  1802,  President  Jefferson  wrote  to  Robert 
R  Livingston,  the  American  minister  to  France 
"The  cession  of  Louisiana  and  the  Flondas  by 
Spain  to  France,  works  most  sorely  on  the  Uiuted 
States  .  From  that  moment  [French  occupation 
of  New  Orleans],  we  must  marry  ourselves  to  the 
British  fleet  and  nation  "  Demands  for  the  seizure 
of  New  Orleans  were  heightened  late  in  1802  when 
the  right  of  deposit  granted  by  the  Pinckney  treaty 
of  1795  was  withdrawn  by  the  Spanish  attendant 
(Louisiana  was  still  under  Spanish  control)  Al- 
though Spam  soon  restored  the  right  of  deposit,  the 
acquisition  of  New  Orleans  became  of  paramount 
national  interest  Jefferson  instructed  Livingston 
to  attempt  to  purchase  the  "Isle  of  Orleans,'  i  e  , 
New  Orleans  and  West  Florida  from  France  He 
then  appointed  James  Monroe  as  minister  extraor- 
dinary and  plenipotentiary  to  serve  with  Living- 
ston, and  Congress  granted  the  envoys  $2,000,000 
to  secure  their  object  The  international  situation 
favored  the  American  diplomats  Louisiana  was  of 
diminishing  importance  to  France,  for  difficulties 
m  Saiut-Domingue  (see  (HAITI)  had  forced  Napo- 
leon to  give  up  his  idea  of  making  that  island  the 
keystone  of  his  colonial  empire  Furthermore,  im- 
pending war  with  Great  Britain  made  him  question 
the  possibility  of  holding  Louisiana  against  that 
great  naval  power  He  decided  to  sell  Louisiana  to 
the  United  States  On  April  11,  1803,  Talleyrand, 
anticipating  Napoleon's  instructions  to  his  minister 
of  the  public  treasury,  Francois  Barbe-Marboia, 
opened  negotiations  by  asking  the  surprised  Liv- 
ingston what  the  United  States  would  give  for  all 
Louisiana  Bargaining  began  in  earnest  the  next 
day,  on  Monroe's  arrival  in  Paris  On  April  29,  the 
U  8  envoys  accepted  Barbe-Marbois's  price — 
80,000,000  francs  (about  $15,000,000),  including 
20,000,000  francs  for  discharging  claims  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  against  Fiance  The  treaty,  dated 
April  30,  1803,  was  signed  several  days  later  Jef- 
ferson, a  strict  construction^,  believed  that  the 
Constitution  granted  no  power  to  acquire  foreign 
territory  and  proposed  the  adoption  of  a  permissive 
amendment  The  overwhelming  public  approval  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  (though  there  was  some 
objection  from  Federalist*,  especially  in  New  Eng- 
land) and  Livingston's  intimation  that  Napoleon 
might  change  his  mind  caused  Jefferson  to  recon- 
sider his  plan  The  treaty  was  ratified  on  Oct  21, 
1803,  and  the  U  S  flag  was  raised  over  New  Or- 
leans on  Dec  20  Although  the  French  had  re- 
garded the  Iberville  and  Rio  Grande  rivers  as  tho 
east  and  west  boundaries  of  Louisiana,  no  such  lim- 
its wore  set  foith  in  the  treaty,  and  the  boundaries 
were  not  settled  for  several  years  (see  WEST  FLOR- 
IDA CONTROVERSY)  From  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
which  increased  the  national  domain  by  about  140 
percent,  were  carved  all  or  part  of  Instates  Louisi- 
ana (admitted  1812),  Missouri  (1821),  Arkansas 
(1836),  Iowa  (1846),  Minnesota  (1858),  Kansas 
(1861),  Nebraska  (1867),  Colorado  (1876),  North 
Dakota  (188U),  South  Dakota  (1889),  Montana 
(1889),  Wyoming  (1890),  and  Oklahoma  (1907) 
See  Henry  Adams,  History  of  the  United  States  (9 
vols  ,  1889-91) ,  J  K  Hoamer,  The  History  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  (1902),  E  S  Brown,  The  Con- 
stitutional History  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  (1920) , 
E  W.  Lyon,  Louisiana  in  French  Diplomacy,  176&-- 
1804  (1934),  A  P  Whitaker,  The  Mississippi 
Question,  1795-180S  (1934) 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  mainly  at  University,  near 
Baton  Rouge,  land-grant  and  state  supported,  co- 
educational, chartered  1853,  opened  as  a  state 
seminary  1860  near  Alexandua  (with  W.  T.  Sher- 
man as  superintendent),  moved  18G9,  became  a  uni- 
versity 1870,  absorbed  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  1877  It  includes  colleges  of  agri- 
culture, arts  and  sciences  (journalism,  music,  and 
other  schools),  chemistry  and  physios  (Audubou 
Sugar  School),  commerce,  and  engineering,  schools 
of  education,  law,  and  library  science,  and  a  medi- 
cal center  in  New  Orleans  There  are  lower  schools, 
a  university  press,  an  engineering  and  five  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations,  the  state  geological  sur- 
vey, and  historical  museums.  During  the  period  of 
Huey  Long's  influence  m  the  state,  the  university 
gained  magnificent  physical  equipment 

Louis  Napoleon:  see  NAPOLEON  III 

Louis  of  Baden  (ba'dun),  1655-1707,  margrave  of 
Baden  (1677-1707),  German  general  in  the  im- 
perial service.  In  1689  he  was  made  chief  com- 
mander of  the  imperial  army  in  Hungary,  where  he 
inflicted  a  resounding  victory  on  the  Turks  at 
Slankamen  (1691)  He  later  commanded  in  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  but  his  fame  was 

overshadowed  by  that  of  his  maternal  cousin, 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy. 


Cross  references  ar«  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pfonuacfctioo  facoa  a*fe  1. 


Louis  period  Btyta,  1610-1793,  a  succession  of 
modes  of  interior  decoration  and  architecture  which 
established  France  as  a  loading  influence  in  the 
decorative  arts  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII 
(1610-43)  there  was  a  transition  from  the  earlier 
baroque  style,  strongly  influenced  by  Italy,  to  the 
classical  dignity  of  the  period  of  Louis  XIV  (1643- 
1715) .  The  Louis  XIV  (Louw  Qvatorze  (IwS katdre')] 
style,  established  after  the  king  took  personal  con- 
trol of  the  government  in  1661,  was  molded  by  the 
chief  minister,  Colbert,  who  established  manufac- 
tories of  tapestries,  textiles,  furniture,  and  bibelots, 
assembled  leading  artists  and  craftsmen  in  the 
royal  service,  and  appointed  Charles  La  BRUN  di- 
rector of  the  Gobelins  (see  GOBBLIN)  and  decorator 
of  the  palace  of  Versailles  Interiors  showed  a  uni- 
ty of  composition  which  subordinated  the  elabo- 
rate decoration  to  a  simple  architectural  frame- 
work Neutral  backgrounds  emphasized  the 
strong,  rich  colors  of  Gobelin,  Aubusson,  and 
Beauvais  tapestries,  Savonnone  and  Oriental  rugs, 
velvet  or  brocade  upholstery  hangings,  and  large 
paintings  on  walls  and  ceilings  Such  ornaments  as 
scrolls,  the  acanthus,  caryatids,  busts,  and  full  fig- 
ures with  fe»toons  of  flowers  and  fruit  were  em- 
ployed Large  mirrors  decorated  the  walls  Furni- 
ture scaled  to  the  huge  proportions  of  the  rooms 
was  made  of  ebony  or  covered  with  silver,  gilt,  or 
lacquer  and  decorated  with  carving,  marquetry  in 
the  manner  of  A  C  BOULLK,  and  metal  mounts 
The  REUENCE  STYLE,  established  during  the  regen- 
cy of  Philippe  II,  due  d'Orleans  (1715-23),  made  a 
transition  between  the  formality  of  the  Louis  XIV 
period  and  the  intimate  gaiety  of  the  Louis  XV 
style  Finely  sculptured  bronze  reliefs  became  the 
outstanding  mode  of  furniture  decoration  under 
the  leadership  of  the  cabinetmaker  Charles  CRES- 
SENT  The  Louis  XV  [Louis  Quime  (Iw6  kSz')J 
(1723-74)  stvle  was  characterized  by  free  curves 
and  the  use  of  ROCOCO  ornament  and  CHINOISERIE 
Rooms  were  smaller,  specialized,  and  arranged  for 
convenient  use  Colois  were  delicate  Tinted 
wood,  veneer,  lacquer  panels,  marquetry,  mounts 
by  CAFFIERI  and  Pierre  GOUTHIKRE,  and  porcelain 
plaques  of  SEVRES  WARE  distinguish  the  furniture 
The  style  in  its  later  phase  was  more  restrained  and 
presaged  the  strong  reaction  of  the  Louis  XVI 
(Louts  Sffizf  (IwP  sea')]  (1774-93)  period,  during 
which  simplicity  replaced  excess  and  the  classic  re- 
vival influenced  decorative  motifs  and  brought  a 
return  to  straight  lines  and  symmetry  Slenderness 
of  proportion  i»  appaient  in  wall  treatment  and 
furniture  Colors  were  grayed  and  light  in  tone, 
ornament  delicate  and  in  low  relief,  embossed,  or 
painted  Furniture  details  comprise  slender  fluted 
legs,  convex  moldings,  and  rosette,  leaf,  and  flower 
motifs  in  tho  carved  frames  often  painted  white 
and  touched  with  gilt  Upholstery  and  hangings 
show  a  varied  use  of  fabrics  The  Revolution  abol- 
ished the  guilds  which  had  maintained  high  stand- 
ards of  craftsmanHhip  and  weakened  the  practice, 
instituted  under  Louis  XIV,  of  cooperation  be- 
tween artists  and  masters  of  the  various  crafts  in 
producing  fine  furniture  and  decorative  acces- 
sories 

Louis  Philippe  (IwS'  felep'),  1773-1850,  king  of  the 
French  (1830-48),  known  before  his  accession  as 
Louis  Philippe,  due  d'Orleans  Tho  son  of  Philippe 
Egahte  (see  ORLEANS,  Louis  PHILIPPE  JOSEPH, 
DUG  D'),  he  joined  the  forces  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, but  deserted  from  the  French  army  with 
DXJMOURIEZ  (1793)  He  spent  a  large  part  of  his 
long  exile  in  straitened  circumstances  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States  After  the  Bourbon 
restoration  he  returned  to  Franco  and  was  a  quiet 
but  prominent  figure  m  the  liberal  opposition  to 
Lou ra  XVIII  and  CHARLES  X  He  was  favored  by 
the  discontented  upper  bourgeoisie  led  by  the 
banker  LAPFITTB  and  supported  by  journalists  such 
as  TRIERS  When  Charles  X  was  overthrown  by 
the  JCTLT  REVOLUTION  of  1830,  Louis  Philippe  was 
made  lieutenant  general  of  the  realm  and,  finding 
the  approval  of  the  marquis  de  LAFAYETTE,  who 
commanded  the  national  guard,  was  chosen  "king 
of  the  French"  (not  "of  France,"  a  significant 
change)  His  reign,  known  as  the  July  Monarchy, 
marked  the  triumph  of  the  wealthy  bourgeoisie  and 
big  business  The  constitutional  oharter  of  1814 
was  revised  (1830)  in  a  liberal  direction,  but  as  the 
years  progressed  it  became  increasingly  evident 
that  the  king  totally  lacked  understanding  of  the 
economic  and  political  rights  of  the  working  classes, 
whose  numbers  had  been  increased  and  whose  liv- 
ing conditions  had  deteriorated  as  a  result  of  the 
INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION  To  the  agitation  for  re- 
duction of  property  qualifications  in  voting,  the 
government  replied  with  the  classic  slogan,  "Get 
rich!"  The  king's  increasingly  reactionary  outlook 
was  encouraged  by  numerous  radical  outbreaks  and 
by  the  attempt  (1836)  of  FIBSCHI  on  his  life,  it  was 
faithfully  reflected  by  his  successive  ministries, 
headed  by  Laffitte  (1830-31),  Casimir  Pener 
(1831-32),  Soui/r  (1832-34),  C  A  L  V  deBroghe 
1835-36),  Moufc  (1836-39),  Thiera  (1840),  Soult 
(1840-47),  and  Guwor  (1847-48)  Guisot  was  the 
chief  political  figure  from  1840  onward.  Louis 
Philippe  favored  colonial  expansion,  ALGERIA  was 
conquered  m  his  reign.  He  maintained  friendly  re- 
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lations  with  England,  baaed  on  French  and  English 
intervention  in  favor  of  BELGIUM,  and  on  the 
QUADRUPLE  ALLIANCE  of  1834,  but  the  Franco- 
British  entente  was  ended  in  1846  by  the  Spanish 
Marriages  (see  ISABELLA  II)  In  France,  Louis 
Philippe  became  increasingly  unpopular  On  the 
right  wing,  he  was  opposed  by  the  legitimists  (who 
favored  the  restoration  of  the  senior  Bourbon  line) 
and  by  the  Bonapartists  The  leftist  elements  or- 
ganised in  numerous  secret  revolutionary  societies 
Louis  BLANC  and  Karl  MARX  were  among  the  so- 
cialist and  communist  writers  whose  doctrines  were 
about  to  open  a  new  era  The  opposition  to  Guisot 
undertook  (1847-48)  the  "campaign  of  banquets," 
organised  all  through  France  to  propagate  the  de- 
mand for  electoral  reform  This  campaign  cul- 
minated in  the  FEBRUARY  REVOLUTION  of  1848 
LOUIH  Philippe  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  grandson 
(see  ORLEANS,  family),  but  a  republic  was  set  up 
The  king  fled  to  England,  where  he  died  He  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  Queen  Victoria  Louis 
Philippe  was  known  as  the  "ritisen  king"  because 
of  his  ostentatiously  bourgeois  manner  and  dress 
(he  was  often  seen  walking  on  foot,  equipped  with  an 
umbrella)  He  and  his  regime  were  mercilessly  sat- 
irized by  DAUMIER  His  reign  was  marked  by  tre- 
mendous industrial  expansion  and  by  material 
progress  In  the  arts  and  literature  romanticism, 
represented  by  Delacroix,  Berlioz,  Victor  Hugo, 
Musset,  and  many  others,  reacted  against  the  ma- 
terialistic spirit  of  the  time  French  society  in  the 
July  Monarchy  has  been  described  in  a  large  body 
of  the  work  of  Honor6  de  BALZAC  See  J  8  C  Ab- 
bot, Louis  Philippe  (1902),  J  Lucus-Dubreton, 
The  Restoration  and  the  July  Monarchy  (Vol  VIII 
of  National  History  of  France) 
Louis  the  Bavarian  see  LOUIH  IV,  emperor 
Louis  the  Child,  893-911,  Gorman  king  (899-911), 
son  and  successor  of  Emperor  Arnulf  He  was  the 
last  of  the  German  line  of  the  Carobngiuns  The 
archbishop  of  Mainz  was  regent  for  him  During 
his  reign  the  Magyars  began  their  devastating 
raids  into  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Thurmgia  Louis 
was  succeeded  by  Conrad  I 

Louis  the  German,  c  804-876,  king  of  the  East 
Franks  (817-40)  His  father,  Emperor  Louis  I, 
partitioning  his  empire  in  817,  gave  Louis  Bavaria 
and  adjacent  territories  In  the  conflict  between 
his  brother  LOTHAIR  I,  and  their  father,  Louis  the 
German  repeatedly  changed  sides  (see  Louis  I)  In 
839  his  father  deprived  Louis  of  certain  territories 
m  favor  of  Lothair  Louis  again  rebelled  against 
his  father,  who  died  on  the  campaign  against  him 
Louis  now  joined  with  his  half  brother  Charles 
(Charles  the  Bald,  later  Emperor  CHARLES  II) 
against  Lothair,  who  sought  to  establish  his  su- 
premacy in  their  kingdoms  They  chocked  Lothair 
at  FONTENOY  (841),  renewed  their  alliance  (842, 
see  STRASBOURG,  Oath  of),  and  forced  Lothair  to 
accept  the  fateful  Treaty  of  Verdun  (843,  see  VER- 
DUN, TREATY  OF)  In  868-69  Louis  turned  againet 
Charles  and  unsuccessfully  invaded  France,  but 
both  brothers  soon  directed  their  attention  to  the 
lands  of  Lothair's  heirs,  Emperor  Louis  II  and 
King  LOTHAIR  of  Lothanngia  LOTHARINGIA  was 
divided  between  them  by  the  Treaty  of  MERSEN 
(870)  The  death  (875)  of  Emperor  Louis  II 
brought  on  war  between  Louis  the  German  and 
Charles,  \*ho  quickly  conquered  Italy  and  was 
crowned  emperor  Louis  the  German,  in  the 
course  of  his  reign,  defended  his  frontiers  against 
the  Slavs  and  the  Danes  and  suppressed  several 
revolts  of  his  sons,  CARIOMAN  of  Bavaria,  Louis 
THE  YOUNGER,  and  Charles  the  Fat  (later  Emperor 
CHARLES  III) 

Louis  the  Great  see  Louis  I,  king  of  Hungary 
Louis  the  Pious  see  LOUIH  I,  emperor 
Louis  the  Stammerer-  see  Louis  II,  French  king 
Louis  the  Younger,  d  882,  German  king,  ruler  (876- 
82)  over  Saxony,  Franconia,  and  Thurmgia,  son  of 
Louis  THE  GERMAN  He  shared  the  succession 
with  his  brothers  CARLOHAN  (d  880)  and  Charles 
the  Fat  (later  Emperor  CHARLES  III)  In  876 
Louis  the  Younger  at  Anderrmch  defeated  his  uncle 
Emperor  CHARLES  II  (Chariot*  the  Bald),  who  had 
claimed  a  portion  of  Louis's  share  of  Lotharmgia 
Louis  attempted  twice  to  wm  France  from  Louis 
III  and  Carloman,  but  gave  up  this  plan  in  return 
for  the  cession  of  the  remainder  of  Lothanngia  At 
his  death  Germany  was  reunited  under  Emperor 
Charles  III 

Louisville.  1  (loo'lsvll)  Coal-mmmgtown  (pop  2,023, 
alt  c.6,350  ft ),  N  Colo  ,  NNW  of  Denver,  m  a 
gramand  sugar-beet  area,  mo  1892  2  (iSo'feviJ)  Ctty 
(pop  1,803),  oo  seat  of  Jefferson  co  ,  E  Ga  ,  SW  of 
Augusta  and  on  the  Ogeechee  river,  in  a  farm  area, 
laid  out  1786  as  the  prospective  capital  of  Georgia 
The  state  buildings  were  completed  m  1795,  and 
Louisville  was  the  seat  of  government  until  1804, 
when  Milledgeville  became  capital  In  the  city  are 
an  old  slave  market  (built  before  1800)  and  several 
late-18th-century  houses  3  (loo'Svfl)  City  (pop 
319,077),  oo  seat  of  Jefferson  co  .  N  Ky  ,  SW  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  at  the  Fails  of  the  Ohio,  me  1828  The 
falls  are  used  for  power,  and  the  river  is  here  bridged 
to  Indiana  Louisville  is  the  largest  city  m  Ken- 
tucky, a  port  of  entry,  and  one  of  the  important  in- 
dustrial, financial,  market,  and  shipping  centers  in 


LOUTH 

the  South  Laid  out  in  1773,  it  was  settled  after 
George  Rogers  Clark  built  a  fort  here  m  1778  and 
was  in  1780  named  by  the  Virginia  legislature  Louis- 
ville for  Louis  XVI  In  1782  Fort  Nelson  was  built 
here  The  city — a  portage  place  around  the  falls  un- 
til a  canal  was  built  m  1830 — grew  as  a  river  port; 
after  the  arrival  of  the  railroads  in  the  mid-19th  cent. 
its  shipping  was  even  more  significant  During  the 
Civil  War  the  city  was  a  military  and  supply  base 
for  Union  forces  It  is  a  railroad  center,  with  repair 
shops,  and  has  distilleries,  tobacco  factories,  meat- 
packing plants,  oil  refineries,  and  hundreds  of  other 
industries  The  Umv  of  Louisville  (see  LOUIS- 
VILLE, UNIVERSITY  OF),  Nazareth  College  (Catho- 
lic, for  women,  1920),  Louisville  Presbyterian  The- 
ological Seminary,  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  the  Umv  of  Kentucky  college  of  phar- 
macy, Jefferson  School  of  Law,  Ursuhne  College, 
the  state  school  for  the  blind,  and  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  are  here  Churchill 
Downs,  noted  race  track  and  scene  of  the  famous 
annual  Kentucky  Derby  (first  held  in  1875),  is  m 
Louisville  The  city  has  a  fine  park  system  and  is 
the  site  of  the  state  fairgrounds  The  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  is  one  of  the  nation's  distinguished 
newspapers  Among  the  points  of  interest  in  the 
city  are  the  Filson  Club  (with  its  historical  library 
and  museum),  the  public  library,  the  Memorial 
Auditorium,  and  old  Cave  Hill  Cemetery  with  the 
grave  of  George  Rogers  Clark  Near  by  are  the 
home  and  the  tomb  of  Zaohary  Taylor  See  I  M 
McMeekin,  Louimuh  the  (Gateway  City  (1946)  4 
(loolsvll)  City  (pop  3,451),  co  seat  of  Winston  co  , 
E  central  Miss ,  SW  of  Columbus,  m  a  timber, 
dairy,  and  farm  area,  me  1836  A  state  park  is 
near  by  8  Uoolsvll)  Village  (pop  3,379),  NE  Ohio, 
near  Canton  It  manufactures  steel  and  women's 
clothing 

Louisville,  University  of,  at  Louisville,  Ky  ;  taty 
supported,  coeducational ,  opened  as  a  noted  medical 
institute  1837,  chartered  as  a  university  1846  It 
has  a  liberal  arts  college,  schools  of  dentistry,  law, 
music,  medicine,  and  social  work,  Speed  Scientific 
School,  an  adult  education  division,  and  Louisville 
Municipal  College  for  Negroes  (opened  1931  on  the 
site  of  Simmons  Umv  )  Speed  Memorial  Museum 
of  art  is  at  the  university  See  Federal  Writers' 
Project,  A  Centennial  History  of  the  University  of 
Louitmtte  (1939) 

Lounsbury,  Thomas  Raynesford,  1838-1915,  Ameri- 
can author  and  educator,  b  Ovid,  N  Y  ,  grad  Yale, 
1859  From  1871  to  1906  he  was  professor  of  litera- 
ture at  Yale  and  during  that  time  became  an  out- 
standing authonty  on  Chaucer,  Shakspere,  and  the 
English  language  His  works  include  A  H\*tory  of 
the  Enolifth  Language  (1879-94)  and  Life  of  James 
Fenimore  Cooper  (1882) 

Loup  (loop),  river  formed  in  E  central  Nebraska 
by  the  junction  of  the  North  Loup,  212  mi  long, 
and  the  Middle  Loup,  221  nu  long  (the  South  Loup 
flows  into  the  Middle  Loup}  It  flows  68  nu  E  to 
the  PI  at  to  at  Columbus  and  is  used  for  a  power 
project 

Loup  City,  city  (pop  1,675),  co  seat  of  Sherman  co  , 
central  Nebr  ,  NW  of  Grand  Island  and  on  the 
Middle  Loup  nver;  settled  1873  Dairy  products 
are  made  here 

Lourdes  (loord,  lo&rds,  Fr  loord) ,  town  (permanent 
pop  12,421),  Hautes-Pyrfenees  dept ,  SW  France, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  It  is  the  greatest  place 
of  pilgrimage  established  in  recent  times  Near  by 
is  the  grotto  where  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  (Feast 
Fob  11)  appeared  to  St  BERNADBTTB  in  1858  The 
miraculous  cures  worked  here  since  then  have  at- 
tracted up  to  a  million  pilgrims  a  year  All  reported 
cures  are  .strictly  investigated  by  an  ecclesiastic  and 
a  medical  commission,  and  the  number  of  cures 
actually  declared  authentic  by  the  Church  is 
relatively  small 

Lourenco  Marques  (16reVs6  mar  'k£s,  Port  loran'tso 
mdr'klsh)  city  (pop  69,861),  capital  of  Mozam- 
bique, a  port  on  Dolagoa  Bay  It  is  named  for 
Lourengo  Marques,  a  Portuguese  trader  who  ex- 
plored the  area  in  1544  The  city  was  laid  out  on  a 
modern  plan  in  tho  19th  cont  It  exports  the  gold 
and  diamonds  of  tho  Transvaal,  the  iron  and 
chrome  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  the  cattle  prod- 
ucts of  Swaziland  Textiles  are  manufactured 

louse,  name  used  to  refer  to  both  a  bloodsucking  and 
a  chewing  or  biting  insect  Both  groups  are  small 
wingless  insects  The  bloodsucking  hce  have  pierc- 
ing, sucking  mouth  parts  They  are  external  para- 
sites of  man  and  of  many  other  mammals  both  wild 
and  domestic  The  biting  or  chewing  lice  attack 
birds,  including  poultry,  and  some  mammals  They 
feed  on  epidermal  stales,  hairs,  feathers,  or  dried 
blood  of  wounds  Lice  are  usually  found  where 
there  is  lack  of  cleanliness  Effective  treatment  is 
necessary  to  prevent  soiious  injury  or  even  death 
of  the  animal  See  bulletins  of  the  U  S.  Dept.  of 
Agncultuio 

Louth  (louth,  loudh),  maritime  count>  (317  sq.  nu.; 
pop  (H>,194),  Ireland,  on  the  border  of  Northern 
Ireland,  in  Lemster  The  count)  town  is  Du&dalk 
Smallest  of  the  Irish  counties,  it  borders  on  the 
Irish  Sea  from  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne  to  Carlmg- 
ford  Bay.  The  terrain  is  an  undulating  plain  except 
for  a  hilly  district  in  the  north  Dairy  farming  and 
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fishing  are  the  chief  occupations    There  are  some     to  fight  for  the  Pretender.  He  was  captured  in  hid- 
hnen  manufactures  at  Dundalk.  Drogheda,  and     ing,  impeached,  jconyicted,  and^beheaded    See  bi- 

, in  pacifist, 

b  Philadelphia  Love,  a  Quaker,  remauiod  firm  in 
his  principles  at  the  outbreak  of  tho  Civil  War,  re- 
fusing even  to  hire  a  substitute  when  he  was 


Ardee     The  region,  which  was  incorporated  as  a      ography  by  W  C  Mackenzie  (1908) 
shire  p.1200,  is  associated  with  the  exploits  of  the    Love,  Alfred  Henry,  1830-1913,  Amencai 


legendary  Irish  hero,  Cuchulam 
Loath  (louth),  municipal  borough  (pop   9,682),  in 
the  Parts  of  Lmdsey,  Lincolnshire,  England,  on  the 


Lud  river  and  NE  of  Lincoln     Late  in  the  18th      drafted,  ho  set  forth  his  position  m  An  Appeal  in 
-     --       •  —         Vindication  of  Peace  Principles  (1862)    With  others 

he  foimed  the  Universal  Peace  Union  and  until  his 
death  remained  the  leader  of  this  body  and  editor 
of  its  publications  and  penodical  He  urged  tho 
outlawry  of  war,  tho  negotiation  of  treaties  of  arbi- 
tration, the  establishment  of  an  international  court, 
and  arbitration  m  industrial  disputes  He  was 
burned  in  effigy  for  his  vigorous  criticism  of  the 
Spanish-Araouean  War 


cent  a  canal  was  built  to  the  Humber  river  The 
town's  industries  include  trade  in  farm  produce  and 
the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  and 
chemicals  At  the  grammar  school,  founded  in  tho 
reign  of  Edward  VI,  Tennyson  was  a  pupil  There 
are  rums  of  a  Cistercian  abbey  founded  in  1139,  for 
centimes  Louth  was  an  important  religious  center 
The  parish  church  dates  m  part  from  late  in  the 
12th  or  early  in  the  13th  cent  In  153b  it  was  the 


meeting  place  of  followers  of  the  PILGRIMAGE  or    love  bird    sec  PARAKEET 

GRACE  love-in-a-mist,  hardy  annual  garden  plant  (Nigdla 

Louvain  (loovan',  Fr  loovS'),  Flemish  Lruven 
(lu'vu),  city  (pop  iO,417),  Brabant  piov  ,  cen- 
•  -  -  •  on  the  Dvle  rivor  and  K  of  Brus- 


tral  Belgium, 
sels  It  was  the  capital  of  the  duchv  of  Brabant  un- 
til Biussels  replaced  it  (15th  cent )  Tho  fame  of 
Louvain  is  largely  due  to  its  university,  founded  in 
142b  by  Duke  John  IV  of  Brabant  It  is  one  of 
tho  world's  leading  centers  of  Catholic  learning  In 
the  First  World  War  tho  city  was  set  on  fire  (1914) 


Losses  included  tho  university  library, 
placeable  incunabula  and  manuscripts 


damascena),  having  finely  cut  foliage  and  blue  or 
white  flowers  surrounded  by  ft  cluster  of  thready 
biacts  It  is  also  called  fennelflnwei — as  are  other 
plants  of  tho  genus — and  devil-m-tho-bush  Tho 
seedb  have  been  used  medicinally  Seeds  of  another 
species  (Vigdla  aatua)  aie  called  black  cumin  and 
have  been  used  in  the  Old  \Voild  foi  seasoning, 
they  am  thought  to  be  the  fitch  of  tho  Bible  (Isa 
28  25,  27) 


A  new  li- 
brary, a  gift  of  the  American  people,  was  designed 
by  the  American  architect  Whitnev  Warren  and 
was  opened  in  1928  Through  gifts  from  many  na- 
tions the  library  again  acquired  a  rich  collection, 
but  in  1940  it  was  once  more  destroyed  by  the  in- 
vading Germans  Among  buildings  which  escaped 
destruction  in  the  Fir&t  World  War,  but  which  suf- 
fered damage  (both  from  Germans  and  Allies)  in 
the  Second  World  War,  is  the  magnificent  Gothic 
city  hall  (built  1447-63)  Other  buildings  include 
the  14th-century  cloth  hall  and  several  medieval 
churches  Louvain  is  an  episcopal  see 
industry  is  brewing 

L'Ouverture,  Toussamt  see  TOLSSAINT  L'Ouvfi-R- 
TVRE,  FHANQOIS  DOMINIQUE 

Louvois,  Francois  Michel  Le  Telher,  marquis  de 
(fraswa'  meaner  lii  t£lya'  marke'  du  loovwa'), 
1639-91,  French  statesman,  war  minister  of  Louis 
XIV  He  was  associated  in  ofhce  with  his  father, 
Michel  Le  Telher,  who  had  an  important  share  in 
the  reforms  which  are  commonly  credited  to  Lou- 
vois alone  Among  those  reforms  were  the  creation 
of  an  efficient  provisioning  system,  the  introduction 


with  irre-    Lovejoy,  Elijah  Parish,  1S02-37,  Ameucan  aboh- 


,  ,  , 

tionist,  b  Albion.  Ken  ne  bee  co  ,  Maine,  grad  Wa- 
terville  (now  Colby)  College,  1826,  and  later  stud- 
ied theology  at  Princeton  In  183  1  he  became  edi- 
tor of  tho  Observer,  a  Presbyterian  weekly  in  St 
Louis  His  antislavury  views  (he  advocated  grad- 
ual emancipation)  l>ecame  extremely  unpopular 
and  in  1836  he  moved  to  Alton,  III  There  he  ad- 
vocated immediate  abolition  in  his  Alton  Observer 
Mobs  destroyed  three  of  his  presses,  and  on  Nov  7, 
1837,  while  guarding  another  new  pros*,  ho  was 
killed  Lovejoy's  martyrdom  helped  advance  in  the 
North  tho  cause  of  the  ABOLITIOVMTS 

ts  chief  Lovejoy,  Owen,  1811-64,  Ameucan  abolitionist,  b 
Albion,  Kennebec  to  ,  Maine,  educated  at  Bow- 
doin  He  witnessed  the  killing  of  his  brother  Elijah 
P  Lovtjov,  under  whom  he  studied  for  the  minis- 
try Vowing  to  take  up  Elijah's  cause,  he  became 
the  recognized  leadei  of  Illinois  abohtiom-sts,  he 
persuaded  them  to  accept  the  more  conservative 
leadership  of  Lincoln  and  become  a  part  of  the  He- 
publican  strength  For  many  years  Lovejoy  was 
pastor  of  the  Congiegationul  church  at  Pnncoton, 
III  ,  and  served  in  Congress  from  1857  until  his 
death 


of  the  bayonet  and  the  flintlock  rifle,  the  close  co-    Lovejoy,  III     see  BROOKLYN 
ordination  of  tho  artillery  and  the  corps  of  engi-    Lovelace,  Richard,  1618-57,  English  poet    Tho  son 
neers  with  the  infantry,  the  creation  of  grades  to      of  a  Kentish  knight,  he  was  educated  at  Oxford  In 

1642  he  was  briefly  imprisoned  when  he  presented 
a  Kentish  petition  to  the  Commons     He  served 


which  officers  might  be  promoted  without  pure  has- 
mg  their  commissions,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
fixed  rate  of  pay  By  these  measures  the  French 
army  became  tho  most  powerful  military  force  in 
Europe  After  the  death  of  COLBERT  (1683) 
Louvois  became  the  most  influential  of  Louis's 
ministers  He  supported  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  (see  NANTES,  EDICT  OF)  and  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  brutal  enforcement  of 
that  measure  Louvois  also  was  instrumental  in  the 
shaping  of  Louis's  aggies ve  policies  The  devas- 
tation of  the  Palatinate  (1689)  by  tho  French  army 
under  his  orders  earned  him  the  condemnation  of 
all  Europe 

Louvre  (loo'vur),  art  museum,  Pans  It  has  the 
most  notable  collection  of  old  masters  in  the  world 
The  building  was  a  roval  fortress  and  palace  built 


in  petition  ,_   ..   .    .. 

with  Louis  XIV  m  1646,  in  1648  he  was  imprisoned 
by  the  Commonwealth,  and  his  fortune,  then  lost, 
was  never  regained  His  first  volume  of  poems  re- 
vealed him  as  one  of  the  C  \VALIFR  POETS  This 
book,  Lucasta  Kpodrs,  Odes,  Sonnets,  Songs,  Ac 
(1649),  included  his  two  most  famous  poems,  "To 
Althea,  from  Prison"  ("Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison 
make")  and  "To  Lucasta,  Going  to  tho  Wars"  (  'I 
could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much  loved  I  not 
honor  more")  The  rest  of  his  poems,  together  with 
several  elegies,  appeared  in  Lucasta  Poathume 
Poems  (1660)  See  edition  of  his  poems  by  C  H 
Wilkinson  (1930),  C  H  Haitmann,  The  Cavalier 
Spirit  and  Its  Influence  on  the  Life  and  Work  of 
Richard  Lovelace  (1925) 


(1204)  by  Philip  II,  ret  onstrut ted  after  1541,  and    Loveland    1  City  (pop   6,145),  N  Colo  ,  N  of  Den- 
converted  by  Napoleon  I  into  a  national  museum       ver,  founded  1877,  nu 


1881    It  is  a  food-procoss- 

Napoleon  bv  his  conquests  added  vastly  to  the  col-  mg  center  in  a  fertile  farm  area     2  Village  (pop 

lections,   but  many  famous  works  were  returned  1,904),  SW  Ohio,  on  the  Little  Miami  river  and  NE 

after  hia  downfall       The  museum  is  particularly  of  Cincinnati,  settled  c  1825  as Paxton,  me  1876 as 

rich  in  works  of  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Titian,  and  Loveland 

Leonardo,  as  well  as  in  trench  masterpieces     Its  Lovell  (lu'vul),  town  (pop  2,175),  N  Wyo  ,  on  the 

Afona  Lisa  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  once  stolen  Shoshone  river  and  near  tho  Mont   lino,  laid  out 

but  later  restored    Its  most  famous  s(  ulptures  are  1900  bv  Mormons    It  is  a  rail  and  processing  cen- 

the  Nike  or  Victory  of  Samothrace  and  the  Venus  ter  in  an  irrigated  sugar-beet  area  and  has  oil  re- 

of  Milo    All  the  treasures  which  could  be  removed  fineries 

were  stored  away  during  the  Second  World  War,  Lovelock,  city  (pop  1,294),  ro  seat  of  Pershmg  co  , 

the  Louvre's  long  gallery  was  reopened  in  1947  W  Nev  ,  on  the  Humboldt,  settled  c  1860,  me 

See  M   K  Potter.  The  Art  of  the  Louvre  (1904).  1917     A  station  on  the  old  trail  along  the  Hum- 

Louys,  Pierre  (pyPr'  Iwe'),  1870-1925,  Fren<  h  novel-  boldt,  it  is  now  the  center  of  a  ranch  and  mine  area 

ist  and  poet  of  the  Parnassian  school,  whose  real  and  of  the  Humboldt  reclamation  project,  created 

name  was  Pierre  Louis.   His  early  poems,  collected  m  1985-36    Alfalfa  and  grains  are  raised 

under  the  title  Aslarte  (1891),  were  first  published  Lover,    Samuel,    1797-1868,    Irish   novelist,    song 

m  the  Conque,  a  review  which  he  had  founded    His  writer,  and  painter,  especially  of  miniatures     Hia 


novel  Aphrodite  (1896)  made  him  famous,  i  ..._ 
made  into  an  opera  in  1906  The  poems  Chansons 
de  Biltiis  [songs  of  BUitis)  (1894)  are  remarkable 
mutations  of  Sappho 

Lovat,  Simon  Fraser,  12th  Baron  (lu'vut),  c  1667- 
1747,  Scottish  chief  and  Jacobite  conspirator  He 
fled  to  France  (1702)  when  Queen  Anne's  accession 


ballad  Rory  O'Mvre  (1836)  appeared  in  1837  both 
as  a  novel  and  as  a  play  His  other  works  include 
Legends  and  Stones  of  Ireland  (1831),  which  ho  il- 
lustrated, Songs  and  Jiallads  (1839);  and  Handy 
Andy  (1842),  a  novel  His  song  "The  Low-backed 
Car"  is  still  sung  See  biographies  by  W  B  Bar- 
nard (1874)  and  A  J  Symington  (1880) 


.         ,  ,        ..        .         . 

brought  his  enemy ,  the  duke  of  Atholl,  to  power  and    Lovmgton    1  Village  (pop    1,215),  central  111,  just 
in  1703  returned  to  plot  against  him  with  the  duke     HE  of  Decatur,  in  a  fatm  area,  me    1873  2  Town 
of  QuEbNSBERRY  (James  Douglas)   When  the  plot 
failed,  Fraser  fled  again,  but  after  imprisonment 
abroad  by  the  JACOBITES  returned  in  1714     In- 
stead  of  leading  his  clan  in  the  rebellion  of  1716,  as 
expected,  he  joined  the  government  forces  and  re- 
ceived  back  his  estates     In  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
having  posed  as  loyal  to  the  crown,  he  sent  hia  clan 


(pop  1,916),  tso  seat  of  Lea  co  ,  SE  N  Mex  ,  near 
the  Toxas  line,  founded  1908  It  is  a  rail  and  trade 
center  for  a  truck-farm,  oil,  and  cattle  area. 
Low,  David  (lo),  1891-,  Bntish  cartoonist,  b  Dune- 
din,  New  Zealand  In  1919  he  went  to  England, 
where  he  worked  (1919-27)  on  the  London  Star.  In 
1927  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Evening  Standard,  in 


which  appeared  his  sharp  and  perceptive  carica- 
tures and  cartoons  on  national  and  international 
affairs  He  created  "Colonel  Blimp,"  caricature  of 
the  British  ultraconservativo  His  cartoons  have 
been  collected  in  A  Cartoon  History  of  Our  Times 
(1939),  Low  on  the  War  (1941),  and  Years  of  Wrath 
(1946),  which  covers  the  period  1931-45. 
Low,  Seth  (16),  1850-1916,  American  political  re- 
former and  college  president,  b  Brooklyn,  N  Y., 
grad  Columbia,  1870  He  entered  his  father's  tea 
and  silk  importing  firm,  but  became  interested  in 
politics  and  was  reform  mayoi  of  Brooklyn  for  two 
terms  (1882-86)  His  support  of  Grover  Cleveland 
in  1884  angered  regular  Republicans  and  coat  Low 
a  third  term  As  president  of  Columbia  (1889- 
1901)  he  reorganized  the  existing  schools,  added 
to  thoir  number,  increased  affiliations  with  othoi 
institutions,  supervised  tho  removal  of  the  uni- 
versity to  Mormngside  Heights  (1897),  and  gave 
it  a  library  building  in  memory  of  his  father  In 
1901  he  was  elected  mayor  of  New  York  <ity  us 
Fusion  candidate  against  Tammany,  then  under 
Richard  CuoKt.R  Ho  reformed  the  police  and 
education  departments,  roorgam/ed  the  citv  fi- 
nances, compelled  the  electrification  of  the  New 
York  Central  RR  within  the  city,  and  attacked  the 
unsamtarv  tenements  He  was  not  reelected  Low 
was  a  delegate  to  the  1'irst  Hague  Confeience 
See  biographv  bv  B  R  C  Low  (1925) 
Low,  Will  Hicok,  1853-1932,  Amencan  pamtoi ,  illus- 
tiator,  and  designer,  b  Albany,  N  Y  After  work 
as  an  illustrator  ui  New  Yorfc  city,  ho  studied  in 
Pans  from  1873  to  1877,  chiefly  in  tho  atolioi  of 
Carolus-Duian  Low  was  an  early  exponent  of  the 
plem-air  school,  and  his  paintings  ure  notable  for 
delicate  drawing  arid  color  and  decorative  effect 
Among  his  works  aie  murals  in  tho  courthouses  in 
Newark,  NJ,  and  Wilkes-Bane,  Pa  and  in  tho 
Federal  Building,  Cleveland,  stained  glass  win- 
dows in  Rock  Cieek  Church,  Washington,  D  C  , 
and  St  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Chinch,  New- 
ark, N  J  ,  and  a  ft  ie«e  in  the  state  legislative  library 
and  murals  in  the  lotunda,  state  capitol,  Albany, 
N  Y  Other  paintings  include  Aurora  (Metropoli- 
tan Mus  ) ,  The  Orange  Vendor  (Art  Inst  ,  (  hicago) , 
Victory  (Columbia  Univ),  and  May  Blosaomi 
(Smith  College)  Examples  of  hiB  illustrations  aro 
the  designs  for  Koats's  Lamia  and  Odes  and  tionntta 
His  Chronicle  of  Friendships  (1908)  records  his 
friendship  with  R  L  Stevenson  and  others  He 
became  a  meml>er  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  in  1890 

Low  Archipelago    see  TUAMOTU  ISLANDS 
lowboy,  see  CHEST 

Low  Church  see  ENGLAND,  CHURCH  OP 
Low  Countnes,  legion  of  NW  Europe  comprising  the 
NETHERLANDS,  BELGIUM,  and  the  grand  duchy  of 
LUXEMBOURG  The  northern  parts  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  Belgium  form  a  low  plain  bordering  on 
the  North  Sea,  but  S  Belgium  and  Luxembourg  aio 
part  of  the  Ardennes  plateau  The  name  Low 
Countries  thus  is  a  political  and  historic  rather  than 
a  strictly  geographic  concept  One  of  tho  wealth- 
iest areas  of  medieval  and  modern  Europe,  it  also 
has  been  chronically  a  theater  of  war  For  tho  his- 
tory of  tho  Low  Countries,  see  articles  on  the  indi- 
vidual countries  and  on  their  provinces  (o  g  , 
FLANDERS,  BRABANT,  DUCHY  o> ,  HOLLAND)  Soo 
also  NETHERLANDS,  AUSTRIAN  AND  SPANISH 
Lowden,  Frank  Orren  (lou'dun),  1861-1943,  Ameri- 
can political  leader,  b  Chisago  co  ,  Minn  ,  grad 
State  Univ  of  Iowa,  1885,  LL  B  Union  College  of 
Law  (now  Northwestern  Univ  law  school),  1887 
He  practiced  law  m  Chicago  after  1887,  and  ho 
gained  extensive  agricultural  holdings  in  Illinois 
A  leading  member  of  tho  Republic-ail  party  after 
1900,  Lowden  served  in  the  U  S  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (1906-11)  and  as  governor  (1917-21)  of 
Illinois  Lowden  gained  wide  notice  as  governor 
by  his  reorganization  of  the  state  government  and 
by  hia  effective  handling  of  the  Chicago  race  riots 
in  1919  In  the  Republican  presidential  nomination 
of  1920,  he  was  deadlocked  with  Leonard  Wood  at 
311>4  votes  on  the  eighth  ballot,  which  enabled 
Harding  to  gam  the  nomination  In  1924  he  re- 
fused— much  as  he  had  rejected  cabinet  posts  pre- 
viously— to  run  as  Vice  President  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket,  but  he  remained  an  influential  party 
leader  and  a  spokesman  of  the  farmer 
Lowe,  Sir  Hudson  (lo),  1769-1844,  British  general 
He  fought  with  credit  throughout  tho  French  Rev- 
olutionary and  Napoleonic  Wars,  mainly  m  the 
Mediterranean  region,  and  served  (1815-21)  as 
governor  of  St  Helena  and  custodian  of  NAPOLKON 
He  was  criticized  severely  for  his  alleged  mistreat- 
ment of  tho  French  exiles  on  St  Helena  His  latter 
years  were  largely  spent  in  controversy  on  this  score, 
and  he  wrote  a  self-vindication  Soo  William  For- 
syth,  History  of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon  (1853), 
II  C  Seaton,  Napoleons  Captivity  in  Relation  to  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  (1903) 

Lowe,  Robert,  Viscount  Sherbrooke.  soe  SHER- 
BROOKE,  ROBERT  LOWE,  VISCOUNT 
Lowe,  Thaddeus  Sobieski  Coulincourt,  1832-1913, 
American  aeronaut  and  inventor,  b  Coos  co  ,  N  H 
He  flew  (1861)  a  distance  of  900  mi  in  a  balloon 
constructed  by  him  Later  the  same  year  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  appointed  him  chief  of  the  corps  of 
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aeronautics  of  the  U  8  army  During  the  course 
of  the  Civil  War  he  built  up  a  fleet  of  observation 
balloons  that  served  in  many  engagements  Lowe 
invented  (1865)  a  machine  for  making  ice,  equipped 
(1868)  a  steamer  with  refrigeration  for  haulage  of 
perishable  food,  and  built  regenerative'  metallic 
furnaces  for  gas  and  petroleum  and  a  coke-oven 
system  for  simultaneously  producing  gas  and 
metallic  coke  Among  his  other  accomplishments 
were  the  building  (1891-94)  of  the  railway  up  Mt 
Lowe  and  the  establishment  of  the  Lowe  Observa- 
tory in  the  Sierra  Madre 

Lowell,  Abbott  Lawrence  (lo'ul),  1856-1943,  Ameri- 
can educator,  president  of  Harvard  Umv  (1909— 
'43),  b  Boston,  grad  Harvard  (B  A  ,  1877,  LL  B  , 
1880) ,  brother  of  Percival  Lowell  and  Amy  Lowell 
He  practiced  law  in  Boston  for  17  years  and  joined 
the  Harvard  faculty  in  1X97  as  a  lecturer  in  political 
science,  becoming  a  professor  m  1900  In  1909  he 
succeeded  Charles  W  Eliot  as  president  As  Eliot 
had  developed  the  graduate  schools  of  Harvard, 
Lowell  turned  his  attention  to  the  undergraduate 
college  To  combat  specialization,  he  introduced 
(1914)  a  modification  of  the  elective  system,  estab- 
lished (1917)  the  requirement  of  a  general  examina- 
tion in  their  major  subject  for  candidates  for  the 
bachelor's  degree,  instituted  (1917)  the  tutonal 
system  for  upper  classmen,  and,  finally  (1931),  put 
into  operation,  in  seven  new  residence  halls  along 
the  Charles  river,  his  "house  plan,"  whereby, 
through  residential  units  like  those  in  English  uni- 
versities, he  hoped  to  secure  th»  advantages  of  in- 
tellectual and  social  cohesion  Lowell  is  remem- 
bered for  his  spirited  defense  of  academic  freedom 
and  for  his  advocacy  of  American  participation  in 
the  League  of  Nations  His  presidency  saw  a  period 
of  tremendous  physical  growth  at  Harvard  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  finances  of  the  university 
His  writings  include  Essays  on  Government  (1889), 
Public  Opinion  and  Popular  Government  (1913), 
Conflicts  of  Principle  (1932),  Biography  of  Percival 
Lowell  (1935),  and  What  a  University  President 
Has  Learned  (1938)  See  biography  by  H  A 
Yeomans  (1948). 

Lowell,  Amy,  1874-1925,  American  poet  and  critic, 
b  Brooklme,  Mass  ,  privately  educated,  sister  of 
Percival  Lowell  and  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell  Al- 
though her  sensuous  perception  was  sharpened  by 
many  years  of  travel,  this  gift  was  not  apparent  in 
her  first  book,  a  conventional  collection  of  verse 
entitled  A  Dome  of  Many-coloured  Glass  (1912)  A 
year  later  her  curiosity  and  energy  led  to  a  meeting 
with  the  inmgists,  and  the  result  was  her  first 
imagist  collection,  Sword  lilade*  and  Poppy  Seed 
(1914),  experiments  in  free  verse  (for  which  her 
term  was  "unrhymcd  cadence"),  Can  Grande's 
Castle  (1918)  is  in  "polyphonic  prose  "  Her  poetic 
importance  increased  with  Men,  W  omen,  and  Ghosts 
(1916)  and  Fir-Flower  Tablets  (with  Floience 
Avscough,  1021)  What' so' Clock  (1925),  East  Wind 
(1920),  and  Ballads  for  Salt  (1927)  appeared  post- 
humously Among  the  best  known  of  her  poems  are 
"Patterns"  and  Lilacs  "  She  wrote  several  vol- 
umes of  rntitism,  including  Six  French  Potts  (1915) 
Her  finest  work  is  perhaps  her  two- volume  biogra- 
phy of  Keats  (1925),  both  perceptive  and  scholarly, 
which  takes  high  rank  among  the  great  English 
biographies  See  Florence  Ayscough  and  Amy  Low- 
ell Correspondence  of  a  Fntndship  (od  by  H  F 
MacNair,  1945),  biography  with  selected  corre- 
spondence by  S  F  Damon  (1°35) 

Lowell,  Francis  Cabot,  1775-1817,  pioneer  American 
cotton  manufa<  turer,  b  Newburvport,  Mass  ,  grad 
Harvaid,  1793,  son  of  John  LOWKIJ,  (1743-1802) 
A  merchant  in  Boston,  he  traveled  (1810)  to  Eng- 
land, where  ho  studied  closely  the  new  machinery 
used  in  the  textile  industry  of  Lancashire  Upon 
his  return,  and  with  the  aid  of  Paul  Moody,  he  de- 
signed and  constructed  fiom  memory  arid  unper- 
fec-t  drawings  the  first  power  loom  in  Amenca, 
which  had  important  improvements  over  its  Eng- 
lish prototypes  With  his  brother-in-law  Patuck 
T  J \CKSON,  and  with  Nathan  APPLKTON  among 
others,  he  formed  the  Boston  Manufuc  turmg  Com- 
pany and  at  Waltham,  Mass  ,  built  the  first  fai  tory 
in  America  to  perform  all  the  operations  involved 
m  converting  raw  cotton  into  cloth  He  sue*  eeded 
in  having  a  duty  on  cotton  incorporated  into  the 
tariff  law  of  1816  Lowell,  Mass  ,  founded  after  his 
death,  was  named  for  him  John  LOWELL  (1799- 
1836)  was  his  son  See  C  F  Ware,  The  Early  New 
England  Cotton  Manufacture  (1931) 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  1819-91,  American  poet, 
essayist,  editor,  and  diplomat,  b  Cambridge,  Mass 
He  was  poet  of  his  class  at  Harvard,  1838  He 
abandoned  the  law  in  1841,  after  taking  a  degree  m 
it,  and  in  that  year  his  first  volume  of  poems, 
A  Year's  Life,  was  published  With  his  own  short- 
lived journal,  the  Pioneer,  he  began  a  long  career 
as  editor  of  or  contributor  to  various  periodicals 
In  1844  he  married  Maria  White  (1821-53),  whoso 
poems  and  letters,  edited  in  1936  by  H  J  Veinon 
with  a  biography,  show  her  strong  abolitionist  sen- 
timents Lowell's  Poems  (1844)  reflect  the  social 
sympathy  she  inspired  m  him  After  her  death,  he 
married  (1857)  Frances  Dunlap  Publication  (1846) 
m  the  Boston  Conner  of  the  first  of  the  Billow  Pa- 
pers, criticising  m  Yankee  vernacular  the  war  with 
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Mexico,  established  his  reputation  as  a  social  sat- 
irist and  a  wit,  the  papers  were  published  as  a  book 
in  1848  A  second  series,  on  issues  of  the  Civil  War, 
appeared  (1862-66)  and  were  published  as  a  book 
m  1867  Conversations  on  Some  of  the  Old  Poets 
(1845)  and  A  Fable  for  Critics,  m  verse  (1848), 
showed  him  to  be  an  able  critic  In  1856,  after  a 
year's  study  abroad,  he  succeeded  Longfellow  as 
Smith  professor  of  French  and  Spanish  at  Harvard 
A  distinguished  teacher,  he  was  active  until  1876 
and  held  the  title  until  1886,  when  he  became  an 
emeritus  professoi  In  the  meantime  he  was  also 
the  first  editor  (1857-61)  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  later  (1864-72)  was  an  editor  of  the  North 
American  Rtmew  His  most  important  essays  and 
studies  of  English  authors  in  these  magazines  were 
collected  in  Fireside  Travels  (1864),  Among  My 
Books  (1870,  Her  2,  1876),  and  My  Study  Windoivs 
(1871)  Critics  have  preferred  among  his  poems 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  (1848),  Commemoration 
Ode,  delivered  at  Harvard  m  1865,  and  Three  Me- 
morial Poems  (1877),  tributes  to  Washington,  to 
Lincoln,  and  to  America  He  was  appointed  min- 
ister to  Madrid  in  1877,  and  throe  years  later  min- 
ister to  London,  where  he  remained  until  1885 
While  abroad  Lowell  did  much  to  increase  the  10- 
spect  of  foreigneis  not  only  for  American  letters 
but  for  American  institutions,  and  his  speeches  in 
England,  published  as  Democracy  and  Other  Ad- 
dresses (1887),  contain  some  of  his  most  enduring 
work  His  letters,  edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton 
(189 J)  together  with  New  Litters,  edited  by  M  A 
De  Wolfe  Howe  (1932),  remain  valuable  for  their 
keen  and  lively  comments  on  public  affairs  and  the 
literal v  activities  of  his  generation  See  E  E 
Hale,  James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends  (1899), 
W  D  Howells,  Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintances 
(1900),  J  J  Reilly,  James  Russell  Lowell  as  a  Cntic 
(1915),  Norman  Foerster,  American  Criticism 
( 1928),  biographies  by  H  E  Scuddoi  (1901),  Ferns 
Greenslet  (1905),  and  R  C  Beatty  (1942) 

Lowell,  John,  1743-1802,  American  jurist,  b  New- 
buryport,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard,  1760  He  became 
(1762)  a  Iaw\er  and  later  nerved  in  the  provincial 
assembly  (1776,  1778),  m  the  state  constitutional 
convention  (1779-80),  and  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress (1782-83)  Lowell  was  a  member  (1784)  of 
the  c  ommission  that  settled  the  New  York-Massa- 
chusetts boundary  dispute,  and  after  1789  he  held 
several  major  judicial  posts  He  was  a  founder  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  He 
was  the  father  of  Franci*  Cabot  Lowell  and  John 
Lowell  (1769-1840) 

Lowell,  John,  1709-1840,  American  political  writer, 
b  Newburyport,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard,  1786,  son 
of  John  Lowell  (1743-1802)  He  prac  ticed  law,  but 
devoted  most  of  his  time  supporting  his  Federalist 
views  in  newspapers  and  pamphlets  Mr  Madi- 
son's War  (1812)  was  probably  his  most  effective 
bit  of  writing 

Lowell,  John.  1799-1836,  American  philanthropist, 
b  Boston,  Mass  ,  son  of  Francis  Cabot  Lowell 
Sickness  forced  him  to  leave  Harvard  (1816),  and 
he  traveled  to  India  Lowell,  a  patron  of  learning, 
endowed  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston  as  a  c  en- 
ter of  adult  education 

Lowell,  Josephine  Shaw,  1843-1905,  American  social 
worker,  one  of  the  19th-century  pioneers  of  modern 
charity  organization,  b  West  Roxbury,  Mass  Her 
brother,  Robert  Gould  Shaw,  and  her  husband  were 
killed  in  the  Civil  War  She  introduced  a  number  of 
notable  reforms  in  hospitals,  asylums,  and  prisons 
and  helped  found  the  influential  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  of  New  York  city  Her  writings  in- 
clude Public  Relief  and  Private  Chanty  (1884)  and 
Industrial  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  (1893)  See 
W  R  Stewart,  The  Philanthropic  Work  of  Jose- 
phine Shaw  Lowell  (1911) 

Lowell,  Percival,  1856-1916.  American  astronomer, 
b  Boston,  grad  Harvard,  1876,  brother  of  Abbott 
Lawrence  Lowell  and  Amy  Lowell  He  visited 
Korea  and  Japan  and  acted  as  counselor  and  foreign 
secretary  to  the  Korean  Special  Mission  to  the 
United  States  and  wrote  about  the  Orient  m 
Chdson  (1885),  The  Soul  of  the  Far  East  (1888),  and 
Occult  Japan  (1895)  Becoming  interested  in  as- 
tronomy, he  established  (1894)  the  Lowell  Ob- 
servatory at  Flagstaff,  Ariz  ,  and  dovotod  himself 
to  making  personal  observations  It  was  his  belief 
that  Mars  was  inhabited  and  that  there  was  a  plan- 
et beyond  Neptune  (later  confirmed  by  the  dis- 
covery of  Pluto)  From  1902  he  was  nonresident 
professor  of  astronomy  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  Among  his  many  writings 
on  astronomy  are  Mar*  and  Its  Canals  (1906),  The 
Evolution  of  Worlds  (1909),  and  The  Genesis  of 
Planets  (1916).  See  biography  by  A  L  Lowell 
(1936) 

Lowell.  1  Town  (pop  1,448),  Lake  co  ,  NW  Ind  , 
SE  of  Chicago,  uettlod  1849  2  City  (pop  101,389), 
a  co  seat  of  Middlesex  co  ,  NE  Mass  ,  on  the  Mer- 
nmack  at  the  confluence  of  the  Concord  and  NNW 
of  Boston,  settled  1663,  set  off  from  Chelmsford 
1826,  me  as  a  city  1836  It  developed  after  textile 
mills  were  built  here  in  1822  and  became  one  of  the 
great  textile  centers  of  the  country  Electrical  and 
other  products  are  also  made.  Lowell  Textile  In- 
stitute (coeducational,  1895)  and  a  state  teachers 
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college  are  here  There  are  several  fine  parks 
Whistler's  birthplace  IB  preserved  Dickens  visited 
Lowell  in  1842  and  described  it  in  Amencan  Notes 
See  also  J  P  Coolidge,  Mill  awl  Mansion  (1942) 
3  Village  (jpop  1,944),  8  Mich  ,  E  of  Grand  Rapids 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Grand  with  the  Flat  River, 
in  a  farm  area,  me  1859  A  milling  plant  and 
hatcheries  are  here  4  Textile-mill  town  (pop 
1,820),  W  central  N  C  ,  E  of  Gautama 

LoweUville,  village  (pop  2,359),  NE  Ohio,  on  the 
Mahonmg  at  the  Pa  line  and  SE  of  Youngstown, 
settled  c  1800,  me  1836  It  has  stool  mills  and 
limestone  quarries 

Lower  Austria,  Ger  Niederdsterreich,  autonomous 
province  or  Bundesland  (7,097  sq  mi  ,  pop  1,268,- 
234),  NE  Austria  Vienna,  though  outside  its 
boundaries,  is  the  seat  of  the  local  government 
Lower  Austria  borders  m  the  north  and  northeast 
on  Czechoslovakia  More  than  half  of  Austrian  in- 
dustry centers  in  the  Vienna  and  WIENER  NEUSTADT 
basins,  there  are  oil  fields  near  ZWTERSDORF  Most 
of  the  area  is  hilly  and  agncultural  The  SEM- 
MKHINU  region,  in  the  south,  is  a  tourist  and  health 
center  The  history  of  Lower  Austria  coincides 
with  that  of  Austria 

Lower  Avon    see  AVON  1  nver,  England 

Lower  California  peninsula,  c  760  mi  long  and  30- 
150  mi  wide,  NW  Mexico,  separating  the  Gulf  of 
California  fiom  the  Pacific  The  land  area  (55,634 
sq  mi  ,  1946  estimated  pop  167,307)  is  almost 
equally  divided  into  northern  and  southern  terri- 
tories MKXICALI  is  the  northern  capital,  LA  PA/ 
the  southern  Except  for  two  large  coastal  plains 
on  the  Pacific  side,  the  peninsula  is  a  rugged  moun- 
tain range  averaging  5.000  ft  in  altitude,  with  one 
peak,  San  Pedro  Martir  more  than  10,000  ft  high 
From  the  temperate  northern  zone  to  the  tropical 
southern,  the  land  is  generally  semiand  and  unde- 
veloped, isolated  mountain  valleys,  peopled  almost 
entirely  by  Indians,  are  the  only  natural  cultivable 
areas  Rainfall  is  light,  but  there  is  enough  stream 
water  to  establish  small  reclamation  projects  The 
mineral  yield  from  the  mountains  is  considerable, 
especially  coppei,  silver,  and  gold  There  is  some 
pearl  fishing  In  the  north  are  the  resorts  Agua 
Cahente  and  Tijuana  Mcxicah  has  an  irrigated 
area  The  coasts  wore  first  explored  by  Francisco 
de  ULLOA  in  1539,  but  attempts  at  colonization  of 
the  forbidding  interior,  oven  those  made  by  the 
intrepid  mission  fathers,  were  largely  unsuccessful 
United  States  forces  occupied  (1847-48)  Lowei 
California  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  William 
WALKER  attempted  (1853-54)  to  wrest  it  from 
Mexico  in  his  first  disastrous  filibustering  expedi- 
tion See  Max  Miller,  The  Land  Where  Timt, 
Stands  Still  (1943) 

Lower  Canada   see  QUEBEC,  province 

Lower  Saxony,  Ger  Niedersachsen  (ne'diirsak'sun), 
German  state  (18,231  sq  mi  ,  pop  6,432,793), 
formed  in  Jan  ,  1946,  m  the  British  zone  of  occu- 
pation in  NW  Germany  It  includes  the  former 
Prussian  province  of  HANOVER  and  the  former 
states  of  BKHNSWIC-K,  OLDENBURO,  and  SCHAITM- 
Buncr-LiPPt  Hanover  is  the  capital  The  area  has 
had  no  historic  unity  since  1180,  when  Emperor 
Frederick  I  broke  up  the  duchy  of  Henry  the  Lion 
of  Saxony,  of  which  it  was  a  part  The  term 
"Lower  Saxony"  continued,  however,  as  a  geo- 
graphic expression  It  also  designated  (16th  cent 
until  1800)  one  of  the  imperial  circles  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  the  circle  included  (besides  pres- 
ent Lower  Saxony)  Mecklenburg,  Holstem,  and 
Bremen  The  state  of  Lower  Saxony  joined  (1949) 
the  West  German  federal  republic 

Lowestoft  (lo'stoft,  -stuf),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  41,769,  1947  estimated  pop  41,880),  Suffolk 
East,  England,  near  Oulton  Broad  S  of  Yarmouth 
It  is  a  fashing  port,  yachting  center,  and  le^ort  The 
Denes  are  an  open  stretch,  with  an  esplanade  and 
golf  course,  above  which  is  the  North,  or  Old, 
Town,  with  a  lighthouse  marking  the  most  easterly 
point  of  England  New  Town  is  on  the  other  side 
of  Lake  Lothmg  and  the  harl>or  Ciomwell  took 
the  town  in  1643,  and  in  1665  (June  3)  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  victory  of  the  English  under  the  duke 
of  York  (later  James  II)  over  the  Dutch  St 
Margaret's  Church  has  a  very  old  tower,  but  dates 
mostly  from  the  14th  cent  Lowo^toft  ware,  made 
from  1757  to  1802,  was  a  fine  bone  china,  often 
decorated  with  Chinese  designs 

Lowie,  Robert  Harry,  or  Robert  Heinnch  Lowie 
(lo'e),  1883-,  Amencan  anthropologist,  b  Vienna, 
grad  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  (B  A  , 
1901),  PhD  Columbia,  1908  He  was  (1908-21) 
on  the  staff  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  In  1917  he  became  associate  professor, 
and  in  1925  professor,  at  the  Umv  of  California 
He  served  (1912-33)  as  associate  editor  and  editor 
of  the  Amei  ican  Anthropologist  He  is  an  authority 
on  the  North  American  Indian,  especially  of  the 
northern  Plains  tribes,  and  is  an  outstanding  con- 
tributor to  anthropological  theory  His  works  in- 
clude Primitive  Society  (1920),  Primitive  Religion 
(1924),  and  The  History  of  Ethnological  Theory 
(1937) 

Lowndes,  Rawlins  (loundz),  1721-1800,  president  of 
South  Carolina  (1778-79),  b  St  Kitts,  British 
West  Indies  In  1730  his  family  moved  to  Charles- 


CroM  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  p*ce  l. 


LOWNDES,  WILLIAM 

ton,  S  C  ,  where  Lowndes  became  a  noted  lawyer 
In  the  colonial  assembly  (he  was  speaker  several 
times)  and  as  associate  judge  of  the  court  of  com- 


porarily moved  here  from  Nanking,  then  under 
threat  of  Japanese  attack.  Loyang  was  formerly 
called  Honanfu 


164.811;  1946  pop.  223,050),  Schleswig-Hoistein, 
N  Germany,  on  the  Baltic  Sea  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Trave  river.  It  is  a  major  Baltic  port  and  has  a 


mon  pleas,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  opposing  British   Loyola,  Ignatius  of :  see  IGNATIUS  or  LOYOLA,  SAINT,     metallurgical  industry  and  machinery  and  textile 


manufactures  Dating  from  the  1  Ith  cent.,  Lttbeck 
received  (1168)  its  third  charter  from  Henry  the 
Lion  of  Saxony,  this  charter,  which  granted  far- 


measures  before  the  American  Revolution,  but  op-   Loyola  College:  see  BALTIMORE,  Md 
posed  armed  rebellion  and  independence    Never-   Loyola  University    (loio'lu),   mainly   at  Chicago, 

theless  he  helped  draft  the  state  constitution  and  Catholic  (Jesuit),  partly  coeducational,  chartered  w»  vu  ooxviiy,  HUB  VUM-UH-,  wmuu  K™UI>VU  i»r- 
waa  chose njp resident  in  1778,  he  declined  reelection  and  opened  1870  as  St  Ignatius  College,  renamed  going  communal  rights,  was  copied  by  more  than 
After  the  war  he  was  tho  leading  opponent  in  South  1909  It  includes  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  (one  100  other  German  cities  In  1226  Frederick  II 
~  •  -  -  ..._.,-,...  .-..,.... made  Lubeck  a  free  imperial  city.  Ruled  by  a  mer- 

chant aristocracy,  it  soon  rose  to  great  commercial 
prosperity,  acquired  hegemony  over  the  Baltic 
trade,  and  headed  the  HANSEATIC  LEAGUE.  The 
rise  of  the  maritime  powers  of  Denmark  and  Sweden 
and  the  commercial  revolution  wrought  by  the  dis- 
covery of  America  caused  the  decline  of  tho  league 
and,  with  it,  of  Ltibeck  After  1630  no  more  Han- 
seatic  diets  (until  then  held  at  Lubock)  took  place 
Lubeck,  however,  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  Thir- 
ty Years  War.  though  it  had  lost  its  power,  its 


Carolina  of  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution  at  West  Baden  Springs,  Ind  ) ,  schools  of  commerce, 
Lowndes,  William,  1782-1822,  U  8.  Representative  dentistry  (Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery), 
from  South  Carolina  (1811-22),  b  Colleton  co ,  law,  m  '  .... 


S  C  ,  son  of  RawhiiM  Lowndes  Admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1804,  he  served  in  the  state  legislature  (1806-10) 
before  entering  Congress  Fair-minded  and  dis- 


medicine,  nursing,  and  social  work,  a  division 

of  public  health  nursing,  and  an  institute  of  social 
administration  Of  interest  is  a  large  collection  of 
writings  on  the  Jesuits 


passionate,  he  was  formidable  in  debate  and  even    Loyola  university,  at  New  Orleans,  Catholic  (Jesuit), 


won  the  admiration  of  his  opponents  Ho  was  one 
of  the  "war  hawks,"  the  group  led  by  Henry  Clay 
which  urged  the  War  of  1812  Lowndes  favored  tho 
tariff  of  1816,  advocated  internal  improvements, 
urged  the  establishment  of  the  Second  United 
States  Bank,  and  took  a  leading  part  m  working 
out  the  Missouri  Compromise  By  1820  he  had 


partly  coeducational,  opened  1911,  chartered  1912, 
successor  to  Loyola  College  (opened  1904)  and  the 
College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  (opened 
1849)  It  has  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences,  business 


dentistry  and  law,  and  an  institute  of  industrial 

fc —    relations    It  owns  a  seismograph 

turned  against  the  tariff  and  took  the  lead  in  op-  Loyola  University  of  Los  Angeles,  Catholic,  mainly 

posing  it  in  Congress     He  died  at  sea  early  in  1822  for  men,  opened  1865,  chartered  1869  as  St   Vm- 

while  en  route  to  England    See  biography  by  Mrs  cent's  College,  taken  over  1911  by  Jesuits,  renamed 

St  Juhen  Ravenel  (1901)  1918     It  has  a  law  school  and  colleges  of  liberal 

Lowth,  Robert  (louth),  17 10-87  ,'Engliah  prelate  and  arts,  business  administration,  and  science 

scholar    He  was  noted  for  his  lectures  on  Hebrew  Loyson,  Charles  (snarl'  Iwuz5'),  1827-1912,  French 

poetry,  delivered  while  he  was  professor  of  poetry  preacher,  railed  Pere  Hyamnthe     He  was  sucoes- 

at  Oxford,  1741-50  (published  in  Latin  as  De  sacra  •        -•                 -                        -      - 
poesi  Hebraeorum  praelectwnet  academicae,   1753, 
Eng  tr  by  G.  Gregory,  1787)     Lowth  was  bishop 
of  London  from  1777,  declining  the  primacy  when 
it  was  offered  to  him  in  1783    His  published  works 


as  coeges  o  ars  an    sciences,    usiness      i,y   *«ua  »T»r.  bium^u  n,  iu*u  loot  n,0  t*>w«r,  no 
administration,  music,  and  pharmacy,  schools  of     patrician  merchant  families  continued  to  prosper 
'     '    '  *  '  '  •••••••      In  the  Napoleonic  Wars  the  Prussian  army  under 

Blttcher  capitulated  (1806)  to  the  French  at  near- 
bv  Ratekau,  and   LUbeck  was  occupied  by  the 


tuvely  a  Sulpuian,  a  Dominican,  and  a  Carmelite 
whei 


include  Life  of  William  of  Wykeham  (1758),  Short 
Introduction  to  English  Grammar  (1762),  and  Ser- 
mons and  Other  Remains  (1834),  with  a  memoir 
Lowville  (lou'vfl),  village  (pop 
""T.SEofWat 


doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  and  in  1871 
he  left  the  Church  and  married  soon  after    In  1878 
he  founded  a  "Galhcan"  church  at  Paris,  this  joined 
later  (1893)  with  the  Jansemsts  of  Utrecht 
.     .....   ,  ,,        .        „_„.    3,578),  oo   seat  of    Lozere   (IdzoV),  department  (2,000  sq    mi,  pop 

Lewis  co  ,  N  N  Y  ,  SE  of  Watertown,  in  a  farm      90,523),  S   France,  named  for  a  branch  of  the 
area,  mo   1871     Cheese  products  are  made  here          CEVENNBH  mts     Mende  is  the  capital 
Loyal,  town  (pop.  1,600),  E  Ky  ,  in  tho  Cumberlands    Lozier,  Clemence  Sophia  (lo'zhur),  1813-88,  Amen- 
near  Harlan,  in  a  coal  area,  mo    1928  can   homeopathic   physician,   b    Plamfield,   N  J  , 

Loyalists,  in  the  American  Revolution,  colonials      M  D  Syracuse  Umv  ,  1853    She  assisted  m  found- 
who  adhered  to  the  British  cause     Since  the  con-      ing  (1863)  the  New  York  Medical  College  and  IIos- 
servatives  in  England  and  the  colonies  were  called      pital  for  Women,  of  which  she  became  <  hnical  pro- 
Tones  m  the  18th  cent ,  the  Loyalists  are  also  called      fessor  and  later  dean    The  woman-suffrage  move- 
Tones    Though  there  were  Loyalists  in  all  walks  of      rnent  received  her  active  support 
life — merchants,  professional  men,  and  mechanics    Ln,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  LUTECIUM 
— they  were  more  numerous  among  the  propertied    Lualeba .  see  CONUO 

men  and  large  landholders,  the  clergy  (especially    Luanda  (looan'du.  -an'du),  crty  (pop  66,932),  c»p- 
the  Anglicans),  and,  of  course,  the  officeholders  un-     ital  of  Angola  (since  1627)    It  was  founded  in  1575 

'      •*  * •  •        •        and  until  the  19th  cent    it  was  the  center  of  the 

slave  trade  to  Brazil  It  is  a  seaport  and  is  on  a 
railroad  to  the  rich  interior  The  European  popula- 
tion is  9,487  It  was  formerly  Sao  Paulo  de  Loan  da 


,  , 

In   1869,  when  he  was  perhaps  the  best-known 

preacher  in  Frame,  he  opposed  the  calling  of  the      vraase  ruiera  ruaiuou  iru/u  c.iow  HI<  notw-uy  ji/unu 
Vatican  Council     He  opposed  enunciation  of  the      The  bishops  were  territorial  princes  of  the  Holy 


French  It  joined  the  German  Confederation  as  a 
free  Hanseatic  city,  governed  by  a  senate,  it  re- 
tained that  status  until  1937,  when  the  National 
Socialist  regime  in  Germany  incorporated  Lubeck 
into  Schleswig-Holstem  The  construction  (1900) 
of  the  Elbe-Trave  Canal  helped  m  the  revival  of 
the  Ltibeck  trade  The  city  of  Lubeck  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  former  bishopric  of  Lubeck, 
whose  rulers  resided  from  c.1300  at  near-by  Eutin 


Roman  Empire  and  accepted  tho  Reformation  in 
the  16th  cent  The  prince-bishopric  passed  into  a 
branch  of  the  Danish  house  of  Holstein-Gottorp, 
which  in  1773  also  acquired  the  duchy  of  Olden- 
burg Secularized  in  1803,  the  former  bishopric  of 
LUbeck  (which  did  not  include  the  city  of  Lubeck 
m  its  territory)  became  a  district  of  Oldenburg,  but 
was  transferred  to  Schleswig-IIobtein  in  1937 
Despite  its  partial  destruction  (1942)  by  bombing 
in  the  Second  World  War,  tho  inner  city  of  LUbeck 
remains  one  of  the  finest  relics  of  medieval  archi- 
tecture in  N  Europe  Among  the  chief  buildings 
that  escaped  major  damage  are  the  magnificent 
city  hall  (13th-16th  cent ),  the  churches  of  St 
Jacob  (13th-14th  cent )  and  of  St  Catherine  (14th 
cent ),  the  Hospital  and  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(13th  cent ),  and  the  Holstentor  (15th  rent  ),  an 
imposing  city  gate  Hanked  by  two  round  towers, 
now  used  as  a  museum  Heavily  damaged  wore 
the  cathedral  and  the  large  Church  of  St  Mary 
(both  13th-l4th  cent )  and  many  of  the  old  patn- 
cian  residences  In  1950  reconstruction  was  in 
progress  Lubeck  has  an  oW  musical  tradition  since 
the  days  when  BUXTEHUDE  was  organist  here 
Tho  life  and  dec  line  of  a  LUbeck  patrician  family  is 
the  subject  of  the  novel  Buddenbrooks,  by  Thomas 
Mann,  who  was  born  here 


der  the  crown  In  1774-  75,  when  most  colonials 
hoped  for  reconciliation  with  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  line  between  Loyalist  and  patriot  was  not 

very  sharp,  but  later,  especially  after  the  Declare-  numo  v,-*oi  u,  w»»  luiuion^  ««*«/*  »mv»  uc  .uvauua 
turn  of  Independence  (1776),  it  grew  sharper,  Luang  Prabang  (Iwang'  prubang'),  city  (pop 
though  all  shades  of  opinion  from  rabid  anti-British  c  20,000), N  Laos,  Indo-Chma,  on  a  spit  of  land  at 
feeling  to  fanatic  loyalty  to  the  crown  could  bo  aeon  the  confluence  of  the  Mekong  and  Khaik  rivers  It 
in  the  American  population  Figures  on  public  is  the  economic  center  of  N  Laos  and  was  for  sev- 

opinion  in  the  Revolution  are  obviously  more  guess-     eral  centuries  the  center  of  a  Thai-Lao  kingdom       , .... 

work,  but  John  Adams  estimated  that  one  third  of      The  site  has  been  occupied  by  man  since  Neolithic    Lubim  (hl'Mm),  in  tho  Bible,  the  Libyans    2  Chron 
the  colonials  were  Loyalists,  and  it  may  be  fairly      times  3,   16  8,  Nahum  3  9     For  other  possible  oceur- 

supposed  that  another  third  were  neutral,  apathet-    Luapula.  see  CONCJO  rencos,  see  CHUB,  LEHABIM,  Luo 

ic,  or  opportunistic,  taking  whichever  side  seemed    Lubbock,  Sir  John  (lu'buk),   1834-1913,  English    Lubin,  David  (loo'bm),  1849-1919,  American  philan- 
better  at  the  moment  or  trying  to  avoid  taking      banker,  statesman,  and  naturalist     As  a  member      thropist,    b     Poland      After    accumulating 
*  "  .       -.  Q£  parjiarnent  from  1870,  he  introduced  many  re- 

form bills,  especially  in  banking — to  him  England 
owes  her  bank  holidays  His  scientific  contribu- 
tions were  in  entomology  and  anthropology  and 
include  his  Prehistoric  Times  (1865),  long  used  as 
a  textbook  in  several  languages ,  popular  works  in- 
clude Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps  (1882)  and  The  Pleas- 
ures of  Life  (1887)  He  was  created  Baron  Avebury 


either  side  The  Loyalists  were  strongest  m  the  far 
southern  colonies,  Georgia  and  the  Carohnas,  and 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  colonies,  especially  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  In  those  places  particu- 
larly the  fighting  became  bitter  civil  war  with  raids 
and  reprisals  ~ 


The  patriots  deeply  hated  the  lead- 
ers of  Loyalist  armed  bands,  such  as  Thomas 
Browne,  Edmund  Fanning,  and  John  and  Walter 
Butler.  Even  before  warfare  began  many  Loyalists 
were  seeking  refuge  m  British-held  lands  Feeling 
against  them,  phis  natural  cupidity,  led  the  patriots 
to  confiscate  many  Loyalist  estates  The  matter  of 
restoring  these  properties  to  their  owners  was  dis- 
cussed in  negotiations  for  the  Treaty  of  Pans 
(1783),  and  the  treaty  provided  that  Congress 
should  urge  the  states  to  make  restitution,  but 
actually  little  was  done,  and  there  were  stray  la 


wealth  as  a  merchant  in  California,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  helping  the  farming  population,  whose  prob- 
lems he  had  come  to  know  His  efforts  brought  in- 
to existence  a  cooperative  marketing  group,  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Association  He  en- 


visaged a  solution  on  a  world  scale  arid  tried  to  in- 
terest the  American  government  m  an  international 
institute  of  agriculture  but  succeeded  in  getting 
only  the  Italian  government  to  help  found  it  The 

, „ i  Lubbock,      organization  failed  to  accomplish  what  Lubin  had 

1803-65,  an  astronomer  and  mathematician     He     hoi>ed     See  biography  by  0    R    Agresti  (1922) 
made  a  spet  lal  study  of  tides  and  of  the  lunar  theory    Lubitsch,  Ernst  (grnst'  loo'Wch),  1892-1947,  Get- 


in   1900     See  biography  by   H    G    Hutchuison 
(1914)    His  father  was  Sir  John  William  L 


and  developed  a  method  for  calculating  the  orbits 
of  comets  and  planets  In  mathematics  he  applied 
the  theory  of  probability  to  life-insurance  prob- 
lems lie  wrote  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the 
Computation  of  Eclipses  and  Occultations  ( 1835) ,  On 
the  Theory  of  the  Moon  and  on  the  Perturbations  t 


man  moving-picture  director  He  had  been  an 
actor  on  the  German  stage  and  an  outstanding 
director  of  such  German  films  as  Passion,  Decep- 
tion, and  One  Arabian  Night  before  he  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1922  as  director  for  Mary  Pick- 


suits  concerning  particular  properties  for  many      the  Theory  of  the  Maori  and  on  the  Perturbations  of     ford     He  was  best  known  for  suave  and  witty 
years    A  great  many  of  the  dispossessed  Loyalists      the  Planets  (1833-61),  and  A  n  Elementary  Tieatise      comedies  and  musicals,  such  as  Forbidden  Paradise, 


The  Love  Parade,  The  Smiling  Lieutenant,  Design 


settled  permanently  m  the  Maritime  Provs    of     on  the  Tides  (1839) 

Canada,  in  the  Bahamas,  m  other  parts  of  the  West    Lubbock,  city  (1940  pop    31,853,  1947  estimated     for „, 

Indies,  and  m  England  See  Egerton  Ryerson,  |>op  46,000),  oo  seat  of  Lubbock  co  ,  NW  Texas,  Lttbke,  Wdhelm  (vll'hclm  lup'ku),  1826-93,  Ger- 
Loyalists  of  America,  1690-1816  (1880),  T  B  Sof  Amanllo  on  the  Llano  Estacado,  founded  1891,  man  writer  on  art  Ho  was  professor  of  architecture 
Myers,  The  Tones  or  Loyalists  in  America  (1882),  mo  1909  On  the  broken  upper  reaches  of  the  at  Berlin  Building  Academy  (1857-bl)  and  of  the 
C.  H  Van  Tyne,  The  Loyalists  in  the  American  Double  Mountain  Fork  of  the  Brazos,  Lubbock  history  of  art  and  archaeology  at  Zurich  (1861-66), 
Revolution  (1929) ;  studies  of  Loyabsm  m  individual  was  a  cow  town  until  a  land  rush  in  the  1920s  con-  Stuttgart  (1866-85),  and  Karlsruhe  (1885-93). 
provinces  by  A  C  Flick  (1901,  New  York),  I  S  verted  it  into  the  metropolis  of  tho  South  Plains  Chief  among  his  writings  are  Geschichte  der  Archi- 
Harrell  (1926,  Virginia),  E.  A.  Jones  (1927,  New  Cooperative  effort  has  forwarded  its  rapid  growth  tekiur  (history  of  architecture]  (1855),  Grundriss 
Jersey,  1930,  Massachusetts),  and  R  O.  DeMoud  and  has  made  it  a  clean,  trim  city  The  cotton,  der  Kunstgeschwhte  (1860,  Eng  tr  by  Alexander 
(1940,  North  Carolina)  grain,  dairy  products,  poultry,  eggs,  cattle,  and  oil  Cook,  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Art,  1880;  reedited 

Loyalty  Islands,  coral  group  (800  sq.  mi,  pop      from  the  surrounding  treeless  plains  are  handled  by     by  Russell  Sturgis,  1904),  and  Oeschiehte  dor  Plas- 
11,854),  8  Pacific,  60  mi  E  of  NEW  CALEDONIA,  of     Lubbook    Texas  Technological  College  (coeduca-     tik  (1863,  Eng.  tr  ,  History  of  Sculpture,  1878). 
which  they  are  a  dependency    They  comprise  throe     tional,  1923)  has  been  here  since  1925,  and  there  is   Lublin  (loo'blen),  city  (pop.  99,400),  E  Poland    One 
large  islands  (Lifu,  Mare,  and  Uvea)  and  many     an  agricultural  experiment  station  of  the  oldest  Polish  towns,  it  was  the  meeting  place 

islets.  The  chief  export  is  copra  Lubec  (loVbfik),  town  (pop  3,108),  8E  Maine,  S  of     of  several  diets  (16th-18th  oent ),  one  of  which 

'  ~  ~"  "  united    (1569)   Poland  with   Lithuania.    Lublin 

passed  to  Austria  in  the  third  partition  of  Poland 
(1795)  and  to  the  Russian  Empire  in  1815.  It  was 
(1918)  the  seat  of  a  temporary  Polish  Socialist 
government:  in  1944  it  was  one  of  the  first  Polish 
cities  to  be  liberated  by  the  Soviet  army  and  was 
the  seat  ol  a  pro  visional  Polish  government  rivaling 
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Loyang  or  Lo-yang  (iC'yang') ,  city  and  county  (pop      Eastport;  settled  c.1780,  me.  1811.   It  is  a  resort 
480,264),  W  Honan  prov  ,  China    The  cnty  is  the     and  fishing  place     Sardines  are  canned.    At  West 


hub  of  several  highways  and  is  located  on  the  Lung- 
Hai  RR,  the  principal  east-west  hue  of  China  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Chou  kingdom  (770- 
256  B  C )  and  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  (A  D.  618- 


Quoddy  Head,  easternmost  point  of  the  United 
States,  8E  of  Lubec  village,  is  a  lighthouse 
Treat's  Island  is  the  terminus  of  a  dam  for  the 
PAMAJCAQUODDY  BAT  project 


906).   In  1932  the  national  government  was  tem-   Lubeck   (16o'b*k,  Ger.   10'bek),  chy   (1939  pop. 
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the  government  in  exile  in  London  At  the  YAMTA 
CONTEHENCK  (Fob ,  1045)  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Lublin,  government  should  be  broadened  by  includ- 
ing members  of  the  London  cabinet,  after  its  reor- 
ganization the  Lublin  government  was  recognised 
ae  the  sole  Polaah  authority  at  the  POTSDAM  CON- 
FERENCE (Aug  i  1045)  The  Catholic  university  at 
Lublin  (founded  1018)  was  reopened  in  1044  and 
renamed  Maria  Curie-Sklodowska  Umv  Chiefly 
a  trading  center,  Lublin  also  has  metal,  glass,  food, 
and  electrical  industries  Lublin  province  (c  1,000 
sq  mi  ,  pop  1,889,650)  is  a  generally  flat  and  arable 
region  with  some  mineral  deposits  In  the  Second 
World  War  the  Germans  established  here  a  reserva- 
tion for  the  Jews  of  Central  Europe,  containing 
the  extermination  camps  of  Sobibor,  Bel  zoo,  and 
MAJDANEK,  where  millions  were  killed  Important 
cities  besides  Lublin  are  Chelm,  Siedlce,  and 
Zaraosc. 

lubrication,  tho  introduction  of  a  substance  (called 
a  lubricant)  between  tho  contact  surfaces  of  moving 
parts  to  reduce  friction  Dry  or  solid  friction  be- 
tween unlubncated  moving  parts  results  in  injury 
by  abrasion  and  in  the  generation  of  heat  which 
may  cause  one  part  to  "seize"  the  other  because  of 
unequal  expansion  or,  in  metals,  to  develop  "hot 
points"  when  temperatures  above  the  melting 
point  of  tho  metals  may  cause  welding  The  aim 
of  lubrication  is  to  replace  dry  friction  by  thin-film, 
or  preferably  by  fluid-film,  fnction  In  thm-hlm 
friction  the  boundary  layers  of  the  lubricant  tend 
to  be  adsorbed  by  the  contact  surfaces,  thereby  in- 
creasing their  shpponness  and  keeping  them  far 
enough  apart  to  prevent  intennolecular  attraction 
of  the  surfaces  Since  heavy  loads  tend  to  squeeze 
out  lubricants  and  speed  is  required  to  permit 
formation  and  maintenance  of  thick  films,  thin- 
film  lubrication  usually  occurs  with  heavy  loads, 
slow  speeds,  or  intermittent  action  In  fluid,  or 
thick-film,  friction  a  pressure  film  is  formed  be- 
tween moving  surfaces  and  carries  the  load,  keep- 
ing the  surfaces  completely  apart  Tho  most  de- 
sirable lubrication  is  a  fluid  film  sufficiently  thick 
and  viscous  to  bear  the  load,  excess  thickness  or 
viscosity,  however,  increases  internal  friction  in 
the  fluid  and  results  in  loss  of  power  Any  sub- 
stance inserted  between  moving  parts  to  decrease 
friction  is  a  lubricant  Although  air,  water,  milk, 
or  other  substances  are  sometimes  employed,  a 
lubricant  is  usually  a  fat  or  oil,  a  grease,  or  a  slip- 
pery solid  From  ancient  times  until  the  late  19th 
cent  ,  lubnc  ants  were  obtained  from  vegetable  or 
animal  fats  and  oils  Today  over  00  percent  are 
derived  from  petroleum  or  shale  oil  Lubricants 
may  be  classed  as  liquid,  sorrmohd,  and  solid 
Liquid  lubricants,  generally  mineral  oils  or  mix- 
tures of  these  with  fixed  oils,  arc  the  moat  exten- 
sively used  Mineral  oils  may  be  distilled  and  con- 
densed without  decomposing  Thev  differ  widely 
in  specific  gravity,  viscosity,  vapor  pressure,  boiling 
point,  and  other  properties  and  therefore  offer  a 
wide  range  of  selection  for  the  increasingly  varied 
needs  of  modern  industry  Although  many  non- 
drying  vegetable  and  animal  oils  have  a  greater 
degree  of  oilmess  than  most  mineral  oils  and  are 
therefore  useful  for  thin-film  lubrication,  they  are 
not  widely  employed  because  they  tend  to  form 
acids  and  sludges  Semisohd  lubricants  are  usually 
GREASE  or  solidified  fats  Since  they  resist  being 
squeezed  out,  they  are  useful  under  heavy  load 
conditions  and  in  inaccessible  parts  where  the 
supply  of  lubricant  c  an  not  readil>  bo  renewed  As 
they  ooze  from  the  point  of  lubrication,  they  tend 
to  form  a  crust  that  prevents  the  entry  of  dirt  or 
grit  between  contact  surfaces  Solid  lubucants 
tend  to  be  held  by  the  surface  of  lubricated  parts, 
filling  in  crevices  and  mcreasing  shppermess  They 
are  especially  useful  where  heavy  loads  would 
squeeze  out  other  lubricants  Most  extensively 
used  are  graphite,  talc,  soapstone,  mica,  flowers 
of  sulphur,  and  white  lead  Some,  especially 
amorphous  graphite,  are  finely  divided  and  used 
in  colloidal  form  in  liquid  c  arriers  Efficient  opera- 
tion of  machinery  depends  not  only  on  the  lubri- 
cant selected  but  also  on  the  method  of  applica- 
tion Lubricants  were  formerly  applied  by  hand, 
but  the  lubrication  of  modern  machinery  requires 
exact  methods  that  can  be  controlled  Mechanical 
contrivances  to  supply  lubricants  are  called  lubri- 
cators. A  simple  form  consists  of  a  drop-feed  con- 
tainer mounted  over  a  bearing  or  other  part  and 
having  a  hole  or  an  adjustable  valve  of  a  size  suit- 
able to  the  viscosity  of  the  lubricant  and  the  rate 
of  flow  desired  Wick-food  oilers  placed  under 
parts  to  be  oiled  operate  by  capillarity  Horizontal 
bearings  are  often  oiled  by  ring  or  collar  devices 
which  comprise  a  housing,  of  which  the  bottom 
forma  an  oil  reservoir,  anofa  ring  that  rotates  with 
the  bearing  journal  and  carries  oil  from  the  reser- 
voir to  the  top  of  the  bearing  where  it  is  distributed 
along  the  bearing  through  grooves  or  channels 
Bath  oiling  is  useful  where  the  construction  of  oil- 
tight  reservoirs  is  practicable,  the  large  amount  of 
oil  helps  to  carry  away  heat  from  contact  surfaces. 
Splash-oiling  devices,  also  used  where  gears,  bear- 
ings, or  other  parts  are  contained  in  housings,  hare 
moving  parts  that  dip  into  the  oil  and  splash  it  on 
the  bearings  or  into  distribution  channels.  Cen- 
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tralteed  oiling  systems  usually  consist  of  a  reser- 
voir, pump,  and  tubes  through  which  oil  is  circu- 
lated; heaters  or  coolers  may  be  introduced  to 
adapt  the  viscosity  of  the  oil  for  various  parts  of 
the  system  Many  oiling  devices  are  automatically 
controlled  so  as  to  start  and  stop  the  flow  of  oil 
with  the  machinery  Grease  may  be  applied  by 
packing  enclosed  parts  with  the  lubricant,  by  plac- 
ing grease  in  an  adjacent  well  whence  it  is  pressed 
onto  moving  parts,  through  grease  cups  mounted 
over  bearings  and  fitted  with  a  screw  or  spring 
device  for  forcing  out  the  grease,  and  by  pressure 
guns  or  pumps,  often  mounted  on  the  machinery 
For  most  machinery  different  methods  of  lubrica- 
tion must  be  employed  for  the  various  parts  For 
example,  in  the  modern  passenger  automobile  the 
chassis  is  periodically  lubricated  at  several  points 
with  grease,  certain  wheel  bearings  are  grease- 
packed,  the  transmission  and  rear  axle  housings 
must  be  kept  filled  with  heavy  oil  to  the  desired 
level,  and  the  engine  is  generally  lubricated  by 
forced-feed  circulation  in  which  oil  is  pumped 
from  the  crankcase  to  the  bearings  and  to  the 
cylinders  where  it  lubnc  ates  the  piston  nngs 
and  also  forms  a  seal  to  prevent  leakage  of  combus- 
tion gases  See  T  C  Thomson,  The  Practice  of 
Lubrication  (3d  ed  ,  1937),  J  I  Clower,  Lubricants 
and  Lubrication  (1939),  A  E  Norton,  Lubrication 
(ed  by  J  R  Muenger,  1942) 

Luca  Giordano*  see  GIORDANO,  LUCA 

Lucan  (Marcus  Annaeus  Lucarius)  (iQ'kun),  A  D 
39- A  D  66,  Latin  poet,  b  Corduba  (C6rdoha), 
Spam,  nephew  of  the  philosopher  Seneca  At  first 
m  Nero's  favor,  he  was  later  foried  to  kill  himself 
when  his  part  in  a  plot  against  the  emperor  was 
discovered  Ten  books  of  his  epic  commonly  called 
Pharsalia  (on  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey)  survive  Though  the  poem,  written  m  a 
severe  style,  is  often  digressive  and  extravagant, 
it  has  a  kind  of  vigorous  boautv  and  grandeur 
which  gave  Lucan  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of 
later  writers 

Lucania  (iCka'nfri),  ancient  region  of  8  Italy  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  tho  Gulf  of  Tarentum  (Taranto) 
and  by  Apulia,  on  the  north  by  Sammum  and 
Campania,  on  the  west  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and 
on  the  south  by  Bruttium  Italic  tnl>es  and  Greek 
colonists  along  the  coast  of  MAQNA  GRABCIA  lived 
here  before  the  Roman  conquest  (3d  cent  B  C  ) , 
their  chief  cities  were  Heraclea  and  Metapontum 
on  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  and  Paestum  and  Buxen- 
tum  on  the  Tyrrhenian  coast  The  non-Greek 
Lucamans  were  Samnites,  speaking  Oscan  The 
western  portion  of  ancient  Lucama  is  now  in 
Campania,  the  larger  eastern  part  is  in  BASILICA TA 

Lucaris,  Cyril  (luka'rls),  1572-1637,  Greek  church- 
man, b  Crete  (then  Venetian)  He  studied  at 
Venice  and  Padua  and  was  elected  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  (1602-20)  and  of  Constantinople  (1620- 
37)  In  Western  Europe  ho  had  become  imbued 
with  Calvmistic  ideas,  and  ho  attempted  to  svn- 
thetize  them  with  Orthodoxy  He  published  a 
Confession  of  Faith  (1629)  to  this  end  and  sent 
many  young  priests  to  study  in  the  West  He 
corresponded  with  leading  Anglicans  and  Luther- 
ans and  sent  the  Codex  Alexandnnus  of  the  Bible 
to  Charles  I  His  Protestant  tendonc  ies  had  no 
lasting  effect  in  the  East,  and  after  his  death  a 
synod  condemned  his  teachings  In  Constantinople 
he  was  deposed  several  times  The  sultan,  Murad 
IV,  had  him  murdered  on  c  harges  that  he  was  in- 
volved in  an  anti-Turkish  plot  He  is  also  called 
Cyril  Lucar 

Lucas  (UVkus),  variant  of  LUKE 

Lucas,  Edward  Verrall,  1868-l<m,  English  essayist 
and  critic  His  many  volumes  of  gently  satirical 
essays  and  travel  books  include  A  Wanderer  in 
London  (1906),  Old  Lamps  for  New  (1911),  Trav- 
eller's Luck  (1930),  Heading,  Writing,  and  Remem- 
bering (1932),  Saunterer's  Reimrds  (1933),  Only  the 
Other  Day  (1937),  and  All  of  a  Piece  (1937)  Over 
Bremerton' t  (1908)  is  his  best-known  novel  An 
authority  on  the  Lambs,  he  wrote  a  biography  of 
Lamb  (1905),  and  collected  the  letters  of  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb  (1903-5) 

Lucas  van  Leyden  (lu'kas  van  ll'dun),  1494-1533, 
Dutch  historical  and  genre  painter  and  engraver, 
whose  real  name  was  Lucas  Jacobs*  He  studied 
with  his  father,  Huig  Jacobsz,  a  Leiden  engraver, 
and  with  Cornells  Engelbrechtsa  and  soon  estab- 
lished himself  as  an  engraver  of  extraordinary 
ability,  as  well  as  a  painter  of  originality  and  power 
When  Dftrer  visited  Antwerp,  Lucas  met  his  great 
rival  Over  170  copperplate  engravings,  some  30 
designs  for  woodcuts,  and  about  20  paintings  are 
attributed  to  him,  and  with  him  Dutch  genre 
painting  may  be  said  to  begin  His  art  is  notable 
for  its  realistic  and  rugged  treatment,  dramatic 
power,  and  careful  execution,  even  his  religious 
subjects  are  never  idealised  His  later  works  reflect 
the  influence  of  the  Italian  school  Lucas's  paint- 
ings include  The  Chess  Players  and  Virgin  En- 
throned (Berlin  Mus.  collection),  Lot  and  His 
Daughters  (Louvre);  Death  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Philadelphia  Mus  of  Art),  The  Last  Judgment 
(town  hall,  Leiden) ,  Last  Judgment  (N  Y  Histori- 
cal Society),  and  an  unfinished  painting  in  tem- 
pera, Joseph's  Coat  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  Among 
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his  plates  are  Conversion  of  St  Paul,  Ecce  Homo, 
Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  Adam  and  Eve 
Expelled  from  Paradise 

Lucca  (Idok'ka),  city  (pop  32,896).  capital  of  Lucca 
prov  ,  Tuscany,  central  Italy,  near  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea  It  is  an  agricultural  trade  center  (olive  oil 
and  wine)  with  tobacco  manufactures  A  Ligunan 
settlement,  later  a  Roman  town,  it  became  (6th 
cent )  the  capital  of  a  Lombard  duchy  and  (12th 
cent )  a  free  commune,  which  soon  developed  into 
a  republic  In  spite  of  ruthless  internal  strife  be- 
tween Guelphs  and  Ghibellmes  and  frequent  wars 
(especially  with  Pisa  and  Florence)  the  city  pros- 
pered Its  bankers  and  merchants  were  noted 
throughout  Europe,  as  were  its  velvets  and  dam- 
asks The  arts  also  flourished  after  the  12th  cent 
Lucchese  sculpture  reached  its  zenith  in  the  15th 
cent  with  Mat  too  CIVITALI,  whose  fine  works, 
adorn  the  cathedral  Numerous  churches,  showing 
Pisan  influence,  were  built  from  the  12th  to  the 
14th  cent  Save  for  short  periods  of  rule  by  tyrants, 
foremost  among  them  Castruccio  CASTRACANI,  and 
by  foreign  powers,  Lucca  remained  an  independent 
republic  until  Napoleon  I  made  it  a  principality 
(1805)  for  his  brother-m-law,  Felice  Baciocchi,  and 
his  sister  Elisa  Lucca  became  a  part  in  1817  of 
the  duchy  of  PARMA  and  in  1847  of  tho  grand 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  in  1860  it  was  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  Of  the  city's  many  churches, 
the  cathedral,  San  Frediano,  and  Kan  Michele, 
with  their  fine  marble  facades,  deserve  special 
mention,  its  medieval  palaces,  towers,  and  ram- 
parts are  also  notable 

Luce,  Stephen  Bleecker,  1827-1917,  American  naval 
officer,  b  Albany,  N  Y  He  entered  the  navy  as  a 
midshipman  in  1841  In  the  Civil  War  he  was 
head  of  the  department  of  seamanship  at  the  Naval 
Academy  (then  at  Newport,  R  I )  and  served  on 
blockade  duty  off  the  South  Carolina  coast  After 
the  war  he  was  commandant  of  midshipmen  at 
Annapolis  and  saw  varied  service  afloat  and  ashore 
It  was  largely  owing  to  his  efforts  that  the  naval 
war  college  was  established  at  Newport  m  1884, 
and  he  was  its  first  superintendent  (1884-86). 
Promoted  rear  admiral  in  1886,  he  was  retired  in 
1889  Luce  was  generally  considered  the  foremost 
seaman  of  his  time,  and  his  Seamanship  (1863), 
which  went  through  many  editions,  was  long  an 
authoritative  text  See  biography  by  Albert 
Cleaves  (1925) 

Lucedale,  town  (pop  1,204),  co  seat  of  George  oo  , 
SE  Miss  ,  near  the  Ala  line  SE  of  Hattiesburg,  in  a 
diversified  farming  area 

Lucera  (loocha'ra) ,  rural  city  (pop  17,472),  Apulia, 
S  Italy  Its  huge  castle,  built  by  Emperor  Fred- 
erick II,  was  once  the  most  important  fortress  of 
Apulia 

lucern   see  ALFALFA 

Lucerne  (loosurn',  1Q-),  Ger  Tjutern  (lootsftrnO. 
canton  ("576  sq  mi  ,  pop  206,608),  Switzerland 
It  is  agricultural  and  pastoral,  with  large  forested 
areas,  ita  population  is  mainly  German-speaking 
and  Roman  Catholic  One  of  the  FOUR  FOREST 
CANTONS,  its  history  is  that  of  its  capital.Lucerne 
(pop  54,716),  which  grew  up  around  tne  monastery 
of  St  Leodegar,  founded  in  the  8th  cent  An  im- 
portant trade  center  on  the  St  Gotthard  route,  it 
became  a  Hapsburg  possession  (1291),  but  joined 
the  Swiss  Confederation  in  1332  and  gained  full 
freedom  after  the  battle  of  Sempach  (1386)  Lu- 
cerne was  the  chief  town  of  the  SONDERBUND 
(1845-47)  The  noted  monument,  Thorvaldsen's 
Lion  of  Lucerne,  carved  in  rock,  was  erected 
(1820-21)  in  memory  of  the  Swiss  GUARDS  Other 
points  of  interest  are  the  covered  bridges  from  the 
14th  and  15th  cent  ,  a  church  (llofkirche)  from 
the  8th  cent ,  the  Glacier  Garden,  the  town  hall 
(16th  cent ),  the  cantonal  buildings,  and  several 
museums  There  are  machine  and  printing  indus- 
tries A  summer  resort.  Lucerne  is  on  the  Reuss 
river  and  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  Ger  Vierwald- 
sMttersee  (fer'valf'shte'tursa')  [lake  of  the  Four 
Forest  Cantons)  (area  43>^  sq  mi  ),  which  is  noted 
for  its  scenery  Irregular  in  shape,  the  lake  bor- 
ders the  cantons  of  Lucerne,  tin,  Schwyz,  and 
Unterwalden  The  Reuss  river  flows  through  it 
Luchaire,  Achille  (ashel'  ItlsheV),  1846-1908,  French 
historian,  an  authority  on  the  history  of  medieval 
France  He  edited,  m  <  ollaboration  with  Berthold 
Zeller,  L'  Histoire  de  France  raconUf  par  les  con- 
temporains  (65  vols  ,  188O-90),  a  collection  of  ex- 
cerpts from  original  sources  His  Histoire  des 
institutions  monarchiques  d?  la  France  sous  let 
premiers  Capetiena  (2<i  ed  ,  2  vols  ,  1891),  Manuel 
des  institutions  francawi  penode  des  Capetiens 
directs  (1892),  Les  Communes  franchises  a  Vepoque 
des  Capeticns  direct*  (rev  ed  ,  1890),  and  Social 
France  at  the  Time  of  Philip  Augustus  (1909;  Bag. 
tr  ,  1912)  are  not  only  authoritative  and  indispen- 
sable studies  of  medieval  France  under  the  Cape- 
turns,  but  are  also  models  of  lucid  exposition  and 
style  Tho  last-named  work  is  of  equal  interest  to 
the  student  and  the  general  reader  Luchaire  also 
wrote  a 
Luchono: 

town  (pop  • 

It  is  the  most  important  resort  in  the  Pyrenees,  at 
the  foot  of  the  MALADBTTA  MOUNTAINS  Ita  warm 


Cross  references  are  tedlcated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronuncUtion  tacts  page  l. 


LU-CHU  ISLANDS 

sulphur  springs  have  been  known  since  Roman 
times    Luchon  is  now  also  a  winter  sports  center 

Lu-chu  Islands  ace  RYUKYU  ISLANDS. 

Lucia,  Santa,  see  LUCY,  SAINT 
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then  of  Oudh  prov  until  that  province  was  merged 
(1001)  with  Agra  prov  to  make  the  present-day 
United  Provs  Except  for  the  Imamhara  [mauso- 
leum] of  Asuf-ad-daula,  its  greatest  king,  the  archi- 


served  through  the  First  WORLD  WAR  as  chief  of 
staff  of  Field  Marshal  HINDENBURO.  It  is  generally 
behoved  that  Ludendorff  was  the  brain  behind 
Ilindenburg'a  decisions  When  Prince  Max  yon 


Lucian,  Saint  (lu'shn),  d    312,  Syrian  Christian     tectuial  remains  of  the  royal  period  are  inferior      Baden  became  chancellor  (Oct.,  1918),  Ludendorff 
scholar,  b  Samosata    A  pupil  of  PAUL  OF  SAMO-     In  the  Sepoy  Rebellion  (1857-58)  the  British  gar-     demanded  that  Geimany  should  ask  for  an  armi- 


SATA,  he  was  the  teacher  of  Arms  at  Antioch  He 
prepared  a  version  of  the  Scriptures,  but  none  of 
his  writings  survive  He  was  martyred  Feast 
Jan  7 

Lucian,  fl  2d  cent ,  Greek  prone  writer,  called  also 
Lucianus,  b  Samosata,  Svria  He  traveled  widely, 
lecturing  in  Italy,  \sia  Minor,  and  Gaul  In  later 


risori  under  Sir  Henry  M  Lawrence  and  the  colony 
suffered  heavy  losses  in  the  eight-month  siege  of 
the  residency  Sir  Colin  Campbell  relieved  the 
city  in  1868  Today  Lucknow  IB  an  educational 
center  with  a  university  and  several  colleges  Cot- 
ton cloth,  silver,  copper,  and  brass  implements  and 
pottery  are  manufactured 


life  he  held  a  government  position  in  Egypt    Lu-    Lucrece  (lukros')  or  Lucretia  (lukre'shu),  in  Roman 
eian  wrote  an  easy,  masterly  Attic  prose,  which  hi 


stice  He  was  dismissed  and  fled  to  Sweden  Re- 
turning in  1919,  he  took  part  in  the  ultranationahst 
Kapp  putsch  (1920)  and  in  the  "beer-hall  putsch" 
(1923)  of  Adolf  HITLKR  He  was  acquitted  in  tho 
subsequent  trial,  was  a  National  Socialist  member 
of  the  Reichstag  (1924-28),  and  sharply  criticized 
President  Hindenburg  Meanwhile  he  had  come 


turned  to  satirical  use     His  wit,  his  charaetema- 


legend,  Roman  matron,  illustrious  for  her  virtue 
She  was  the  victim  of  rape  bv  Soxtus,  son  of  Tar- 


tions,  his  distrust  of  vagaries,  and  his  hatred  of      quinius  Superbus     Having  enjoined  her  husband, 
fraud  give  his  satires  a  vigor  and  an  interest  which      L  Tarqumius  Collatmus,  and  his  friends  to  avenge 
have  made  him  highly  admired  and  often  imitated 
He  wrote  nearly  80  works     The  most  important 


Anamsm  As  legato  of  Pope  Libcnus  he  went  to 
the  council  at  Milan  (355)  that  Constant ius  dis- 
banded by  exiling  the  Catholic  delegates  Lucifer 
was  bitter  against  those  who  seemed  to  submit  to 
Ananism,  and  on  his  return  to  Sardinia  O62)  ho 
formed  a  sect  of  his  own,  barring  all  who  had 
strayed  into  Anunism  at  all  His  peremptory  con- 
secration of  a  bishop  for  Antioch  (outside  his  juris- 
diction) perpetuated  the  schism  of  MELETIUS 


under  the  influence  of  His  second  wife,  Dr.  Mathildc 
Ludondoiff,  who  founded  a  now  "Aryan"  religion 
Mentally  unbalanced,  Ludendorff  and  his  wife  (a 
specialist  in  mental  diseases)  wrote  pamphlets 
accusing  tho  pope,  the  Jesuits,  tho  Jews,  and  the 
Free  Masons  of  a  c  cmimon  plot  against  Aryan  man 
and  for  some  time  alienated  oven  Hitler's  friend- 
ship His  saner  writings  include  Ludendorff's  Own 
Story  (Eng  tr  ,  1919)  and  The  Oentral  Staff  and  Its 

._..  r— Problems  (Eng   tr  ,  1920) 

can  he  stated    A  chronicle  of  St  Jerome  speaks  of    Liidenscheid  (lu'dunshlt),  c  ity  (pop  49,920),  West- 
his  birth  and  of  tho  loss  of  his  i  eaison  through  taking      phalia,  NW  Germany,  ESE  of  Wuppertal     It  is  a 
a  love  potion     It  states  that  in  sane  intervals  he      metolworking    center    manufacturing     household 
had  written  some  books  which  were  later  emended      goods    Ludonschcid  was  c  bartered  in  1278  and  was 
by  Cicero    The  poetry  of  Lucretius  is  c  ompnsed  in      a  member  of  the  Uanseatic  League 
one  great  didactic  work,  De  rerum  natura  [on  the    Liideritz  (llTdunts),  town  (pop    4.547),  Southwest 
ature  of  things]     In  dignified  and  beautiful  hex-      Africa,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean     Built  after  1882,  it 
•    •     ••  "        '    *      Was  the  chief  port  and  settlement  of  the  former 

German  colony    It  is  on  a  railroad  to  the  interior 
and  is  a  fishing  and  diamond-mining  center 
Ludhiana   (loodeVnu),  city   (pop    111,639),  Pun- 
jab state,  India     Though  it  was  founded  c  1490, 
the  present  city  is  largely  modern     Ludhiana  is  a 
railroad  junction  and  a  commercial  center    It  man- 
as  the  modern  atomic  theory)     Everything,  even      ufactuies  flour,  hosiery,  and  rolled  steel 
the  soul,  is  made  up  of  atoms,  and  the  laws  of    Ludim   (lii'dlm),  Afncaii  people,   unknown  unless 
nature  control  all     The  soul  is  itself  material  and      Ludun  be  a  textual  eiioi  for  LUBIM     Gen    10  13, 

1  Chion    1  11     Sec-  al»o  LUD 

•at   of 


her,  she  stabl>ed  herself  to  death     The  ensuing 

___    _.    . revolt  drove  the  Tarqums  fiom  Rome     See  Shak- 

and  characteristic  are  his  dialogues  (o  g  ,  Dialogues      spore's  Rape  of  Lucrece 

of  the  Gods,  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  The  Sale  of  Lives)    Lucretius    (Titus    Lucretius    Carus)    (lukie'shus), 
which  treat  primarily  of  ancient  mythology   (the      c  99  B  C  -c  55  B  C  ,  Roman  poet    Of  his  life  little 
Olympian  fables,  which  he  satirizes)  and  of  con- 
temporary philosophers  (whose  ineptitude   he  ex- 
poses)    The  True  History,  a  fantastic  tale  parody- 
ing incredible  adventure  stones,  influenced   such 
later  writers  as  Rabelais  and  Swift,  Lucius,   or, 
The  Asa,  doubtfully  Lucian 's,  seems  to  have  been 
the  model  for  APULMUH    Lucian  also  wrote  poems 
and  rhetorical,  critical,  and  biographical  works 

Luciani,  Sebastiano   see  SEBASTIANO  DEL  PIOMBO 

Lucifer  (iQ'sIfur),  [Latin, -light-bearing!,  tho  planet 
Venus  as  the  morning  star  In  Isaian  14  12  the 
celebrated  reference  to  Lucifer  is  figurative  for  the 
kuig  of  Babylon,  but  it  was  misunderstood  to  moan 
the  fallen  angel  Hence  the  name  passed  into  tra- 
dition as  a  name  for  the  devil  The  name  in  Greek 
was  Phosphorus  See  SATAN 

Lucifer  of   Cagliari   (kalyu're),  d    370,   bishop  of     _. 

Caglian,  Sardinia  (353-70),   violent  opponent  of      so  closely  assoc  ittted  with  the  body  that  whatever      1  Chi  on    111     See  alno  Luu 


ameter  verse  the  poet  sets  forth  arguments  founded 
upon  the  philosophical  ideas  of  Democntus  and 
Epicurus,  dividing  his  exposition  into  six  books 
With  intense  feeling  he  seeks  to  persuade  man  that 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  gods  or  of  death,  since 
"man  is  lord  of  himself  "  The  proof  that  he  builds 
up  is  based  upon  the  atomic  theory  (not  tho  same 


ted    Ludmgton   (ICid'-),   city   (pop    8,701),   co 

Mason  co,  N  Mich,  on  Lake  Michigan  at  the 


mascm  cu  ,  r>  iviicii  ,  un  un&e  uAiumguu  tvt/  iuu 
mouth  of  tho  Pere  Maiquette  river,  me  1873  It 
is  a  shipping  point  and  a  icsoit  in  a  region  of  many 
lakes  and  rivers  plentiful  with  trout  It  has  varied 
manufactures  A  monument  in  Ludmgton  marks 
Father  Marquette's  fiibt  burial  place  (1675)  A 
state  park  is  near  by 


affe<  ts  one  affe«  ts  the  other  If  they  wei 
neither  could  survive  Consciousness  ends  with 
death  There  is  no  immortality  of  tho  soul  The 
gods  exist,  but  the  affairs  of  men  do  not  concern 
them  The  universe  came  into  being  through  the 
working  of  natural  laws  in  the  combining  of  atoms, 
instead  of  by  the  creative  power  of  deity  Manv  of 

the  principles  he  gi\es  in  his  scientific  discussions      r .„ ..„ 

,  .  .  . have  been  upheld  by  modern  investigations     See-    Ludlow,  Edmund  (liid'lo),  c  1617-1602,  English 

LttCilius,  Cams  (ka'us  lOsI'leua,  kl'us),  c  180-102'  mg  clearly  and  thinking  seriously,  ho  calls  upon  dier  and  regicide  judge  He  fought  as  a  captain 
B  C  ,  Latin  satiric  poet,  considered  the  founder  of  man  to  face  life  with  fortitude,  believing  in  his  own  of  cuvali  v  in  tho  first  civil  war  and  assisted  (1651 
Latin  satire,  b  Campania,  Italj  .  His  vorse,  ener-  independence  SeeJ  Masson,  Lucretius,  Epicurean  52)  in  the  plantation  of  Ireland  He  .sympathized 
getio  and  trenchant  but  careless  in  style,  survives  and  Poet  (1907-9),  E  E  Sikes,  Lucretius  (1936)  with  the  republican  Puritans  and  opposed  the 

"  '"  '  ' T  ,        „       „     .        ,    ,,~       Protectorate    of    Oliver    Cromwell    and    his    son 

Richard  and  likewise  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  in  a  precarious  position, 
and  he  fled  (1660)  to  Dieppe  and  later  to  Switzer- 
land, where  he  died  See  his  memoirs  (ed  by  C  H 
Firth,  1894) 


in  fragments     He  influenced  Horace,  Persius,  and    Lucullus  (Lucius  Liunius  Lucullus  Pontuus)   (1Q- 
Juyenal  ku'lus),  c  110  B  C  -56  B  C  ,  Roman  general     Ho 


Lucioni,  Lulgi  (Iwe'je  loochS'nc),  1900-,  American 
painter,  b  Malnate,  Italy,  where  his  earliest  studies 
began  After  his  family  moved  to  New  York  city 
in  1915,  he  studied  in  Cooper  Union  night  classes 
for  four  years  and  thereafter  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design  for  a  similar  period  He  won  a 
scholarship  to  the  L  C  Tiffany  Foundation  at 
Oyster  Bay,  L  I  ,  and  worked  there  for  several 
summers  Lucioni  exhibited  widely  and  is  know  n  as 
a  painter  of  still  life,  landscapes,  and  portraits  All 
are  characterized  by  polished  style,  accurate  draw- 
ing, fine  design,  and  clear  color  Lucioni  is  repre- 
sented in  many  private  and  public  collections  His 
Pears  and  Pewter  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  is  charac- 
teristic 

Lucius  III,  d  1185,  pope  (1181-85).  a  native  of 
Lucca  named  Ub.ilclo  Allucingoh,  successor  of 
ALEXANDER  III  and  predecessor  of  URBAN  III 
He  was  a  Cistercian  with  St  Bernard  and  leceived 
(1141)  tho  red  hat  from  Innocent  II  He  was  a 
successful  diplomat  under  Alexander,  notably  in 
the  peace  negotiations  (1177)  with  Kmperor  Fred- 
erick I.  In  his  reign  his  relations  with  l*rcderuk 
were  cool,  Lucius  refused  to  crown  Henry  VI, 
Frederick's  son,  and  there  was  tho  perennial  ques- 
tion of  the  lands  of  the  Countess  Matilda  Pope 
and  emperor  had  a  long  conference  at  Verona  in 
1184  that  resembled  a  council  from  the  attendance, 
here  they  issued  a  joint  decree  (Ad  abolendam)  on 
the  extirpation  of  heresies  This  had  a  new  strin- 
gency and  detail,  but  death  was  not  yet  invoked  as 
a  penalty  The  Waldensians  were  condemned  at 
this  meeting 

Lucius.  1  Christian  teacher  at  Antioch,  a  Cyreman 
Acts  13  1  2  Christian  at  Rome  Rome  16  21 

Luck,  Ukraine  see  LUTSK 

Luckner,  Felix,  Graf  von  (fairks  graf  fun  IcJok'nur), 


served  in  the  Social  War  under  Sulla,  who  made 
him  his  favorite.  He  fought  in  the  East  (87-85 
B  C  ),  always  loval  to  his  patron,  who  made  him 
curule  aedile  (79  BO  a  id  praetor  (78  B  C  ) , 


Sulla  also  made  Lucullus  his  literary  executor  and    Ludlow,  Roger,  fl   1590-1664,  one  of  the  founders  of 


the  guardian  of  his  son  The  enmity  Pompev.  felt 
for  Lu< ullus  is  traceable  partlv  to  Sulla's  prefer- 
ence Lucullus  was  consul  (74  B  C  )  and  obtained 
for  his  proc onsulship  the  province  of  Ciluia,  since 
his  colleague,  Cotta,  received  Bithvma,  the  pro- 
consuls went  to  the  East  to  attack  MITHRIDATFM 
VI,  who  was  advancing  steadily  through  Asia 
Minor  Mithndates  defeated  Cotta,  but  Lucullus 
camped  behind  the  Politic  king,  drew  him  out,  and 
annihilated  his  army  Mithndates  withdrew  into 
Pontus  Next  >  ear  (72  B  C  )  Lu<  ullus  pushed 
Mithndates  into  Armenia,  where  MithrulateM  took 
refuge  with  King  Tigianes  Lucullus  applied  him- 
self to  the  establishment  of  order  in  Asua,  exc  itmg 
great  unpopularity  in  Rome  by  reforming  the  pro- 
vincial finances  Tho  capitalists  now  combined 
with  Pompcv's  party  and  began  an  agitation  for 
Liu ul lus'  recall,  they  sent  out  emissaries  also  to 
sow  discontent  in  the  army,  wh«  h  had  never  been 
devoted  to  him  In  69  BC,  Lucullus  invaded 
Armenia  and  took  the  capital,  Tigranocerta  This 
was  the  climax  of  his  caieor,  for  mutiny  began  to 


Connecticut,  b  Wiltshire,  England  Educ  ated  at 
Oxford  and  admitted  to  the  Inner  Temple  to  stud\ 
law,  he  was  elected  (16JO)  an  assistant  of  the 
Mussac  husetts  Bay  Companv  and  in  the  same  ^  ear 
sailed  to  America  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Dorchester,  Mass  ,  and  8fi\ed  (In.ii)  as  doputx 
governoi  of  Massw  husnttt>  Moving  to  tho  new 
settlements  along  the  Connecticut  rivei,  he  pre- 
sided (1636)  over  the  first  court  held  in  Connecticut 
arid  is  credited  with  the  final  drafting  of  the  FUNDA- 
MINTAL  ORDERS,  adopted  by  the  colony  in  1639 
He  also  completed  the  hint  codification  of  Con- 
necticut luws,  known  us  Ludlow's  Code  or  the 
Code  of  1630  In  16.39  he  founded  tho  settlement 
of  I' an  field,  Conn  ,  and  for  many  \eais  served  as  a 
magistrate  and  deputy  governor  of  Coimec  tic  ut 
He  represented  (1651-53)  the  colony  in  the  New 
England  Confederation  Diwagi  cement  over  his 
proposed  expedition  against  the  Dutch  settlers  of 
New  York  c  aused  him  to  return  to  England,  after 
whic  h  he  settled  in  Ireland  See  biography  bv 
J  M  Taylor  (1900) 


become  a  daily  occuirenco  in  his  army,  and  Pom-    Ludlow  (Itid'lo),  municipal  borough  (pop    5,642), 


1886-,  German  naval  hero    After  spending  several 
"  >r,  Luckner 


.  ,  's  party  was  growing  stronger  In  66  B  C1  ho 
was  recalled  and  Pornpev,  a  greater  general,  re- 
placed him  Lucullus  retired  to  Rome  He  kept 
out  of  state  affairs  and  spent  huge  sums  on  public 
shows  and  on  his  estates 

Lucy,  Saint,  d    304 /,  Sicilian  virgin  martyr,  com- 
memorated daily  in  the  c  anori  of  the  Mass     She  is        ....     . 

very  popular  in  Sicily  and  in  S  Italy     Her  attri-      of  Henry  VIII,  lived  in  the  castle 
butea   a  lamp,  an  awl,  a  swoid,  or  a  wound  in  her    Ludlow.    1  City  (pop  6,185),  N  Ky  ,  on  the  umo, 
tiame   is   Lucia      Feast       settled   c  1790,  me    as  a  village  1864,  as  a  city 
c  1925     It  is  a  suburb  of  Covmgton  and  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio     Ludlow  has  railroad  shops,  and 
among  its  products  are  furniture  and  machinery 
a  Town  (pop   8,181).  8  Mass  ,  NE  of  Springfield 


Shropshire,  England,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Temc 
and  Corve  rivers  Tho  town  m  very  old,  there  are 
half-timbered  houses  (Castle  Lodge,  Feathers' 
Hotel)  and  rums  of  an  11th-century  castle  One  of 
the  seven  towngates  lemams  Milton's  Comus  was 
first  performed  in  Ludlow  (1634),  and  hero  Butler 
wioto  Hudihras  Prince  Arthur,  the  elder  brother 


,.  , 

and  on  the  Chicopee,  settled  c  1750,  set  off  from 
Springfield  and  me    1774     Jute,  floss,  and  hemp 


„  throat     In   Italian 

adventurous  years  as  a  common  sailor,  Luckner  Dec   13 

returned  to  Germany  and  joined  the  merchant  Lud,  eponym  of  an  Asiatic  people,  probably  the 

marine   In  1916  ho  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Lydians     Gen     1022,   1  Chron    1  17     There  is 

commerce  raider,   Seeadler,   slipped   through   the  probably  textual  confusion  at  some  points  with 

British  blockade,  and  before  his  capture  near  the  the  LUBIM    Isa  66  19,  Jer  46  9,  Ezek  27  10,  30  5 

Fiji  Islands  (1918)  destroyed  Allied  shipping  worth  Ludd,  Palestine   see  LYDDA                                                opnngnem  ana  me    t//i     jute,  noss,  ana  nemp 

over   $25,000,000     His   bold   operations  in   the  Luddites,  -workmen  of  the  industrial  centers  ofiEng-     products  are  made  hero    8  Town  (pop   2,458),  S 

Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  earned  him  the  nickname  land  who  rioted  in  1811-16    They  systematically      Vt ,  in  the  Green  Mts  ,  NW  of  Springfield  ana  on 

"The  Sea   Devil  "     See   Lowell  Thomas,   Count  wrecked  machinery,  to  which  they  attributed  the     the  Black  River.   It  includes  Ludlow  village  (pop 

Luckner,  the  Sea  Demi  (1927)  prevailing  unemployment    They  were  named  for      1,780)     Calvin  Coohdge  attended  Black  River 

Lucknow  or  LaJchnau  (both.  Ifik'nou),  city  (pop  Ned  Ludd,  who,  30  years  earlier,  had  destroyed      Academy 

387,177),  SW  United  Provs.,  India  In  1949  it  be-  stocking  frames                                                            Ludwig.  For  German  rulers  thus  named,  see  Louis, 

came,  the  capital  of  United  Provs     It  WES  the  Ludendorff,  Brich  (a'rikh  Ioo'dund6rf),  1865-1937,   Ludwig,  Emil  (ft'mel  loot 'vlkh).  1881-1948,  German 

capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Oudh  (1776-1866)  and  German  general     A  disciple  of  SCHUBFFEN,  he     biographer  and  dramatist    A  leader  of  the  modern 

Croat  rrferracM  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facet  pa*»  1. 


school  of  humanized  biography,  he  began  his  career 
with  plays  in  verse  and  served  as  war  correspond- 
ent His  popular  lives  of  great  men  gained  him 
world  fame  They  include  Goethe  (1920,  Eng  tr  , 
1928),  Napoleon  (1924,  Eng  tr  ,  1926),  Bismarck 
(1926,  Eng  tr  ,  1927) ,  The  Son  of  Man  (1928,  Eng 
tr  ,  1928),  a  life  of  Jesus,  ScMiemann  of  Troy  (1931 , 
Eng  tr,  1931),  Roosevelt  (1938,  Eng  tr  ,  1938), 
Bolivar  (Eng  tr  ,  1942) ,  and  Doctor  Freud  (Eng  tr  , 
1947)  Among  his  many  other  books  are  The  Medi- 
terranean (1927,  Eng  tr  .  1942)  and  The  Nile  (1936, 
Eng  tr  ,  1936)  Ludwig  left  Germany  for  Switzer- 
land in  1907  In  later  years  the  Nazis  burned  his 

Ludwi*,  Karl  Friednch  Wilhelm  (karl'  frG'drfkh 
vfl'hftlm),  1816-95,  German  physiologist  He  be- 
came world  famous  as  professor  (from  1866)  and 
head  of  the  physiological  institute  at  the  Umv  of 
Leipzig  He  pioneered  in  the  study  of  physiology 
as  related  to  the  physical  sciences  and  unproved 
laboratory  methods  and  apparatus,  notably  tho 
kymograph  He  wrote  a  standard  text,  Lehrbuch 
der  Physvologie  (1852-66) 

Ludwig,  Otto  (6't6),  1813-65,  Gorman  dramatist 
and  novelist  He  wrote  the  tragedies  Der  Erbfor- 
ster  (1853,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Forest  Warden,  1912)  and 
Die  Makkabtier  [the  Maccabees]  (1854)  His  fame 
now  rests  upon  two  tales,  Die  Heiterethei  (1863) 
and  Zwischen  Himmel  und  Erde  (1856,  Eng  tr  , 
Between  Heaven  and  Earth,  1911) 

Ludwigsburg  (loot'vrkhsbtmrk"'),  ntv  (pop  49.635), 
Wiirttemborg,  SW  Germany,  near  the  Nockar  and 
N  of  Stuttgart  In  1945  it  was  made  part  of 
Wurttemberg-Baden  Ludwigsburg  is  a  rail  junc- 
tion and  an  industrial  center,  manufacturing  ma- 
<  hine  tools,  metal  goods,  organs,  and  textiles 
There  are  hot  mineral  springs  in  the  suburb  of 
Hoheneck  Tho  city  grew  around  the  chateau 
built  (early  18th  cent )  bv  the  duke  of  Wurttem- 
berg  in  imitation  of  Versailles  Young  Schiller 
attended  a  military  school  near  Ludwigsburg 
Kemer,  Monke,  D  F  Strauss,  and  F  T  Vise  her 
were  born  here 

Ludwigshafen  (loot'vlkhs-ha'fun),  citv  (1939  pop 
144,425,  1946  pop  106,556),  Rhenish  Palatinate, 
W  Germany,  a  port  cm  the  left  bank  of  the  Khme 
It  is  connected  by  bridge  with  Mannheim,  on  the 
opposite  shore  An  important  transshipment  point, 
it  is  also  a  center  of  the  German  chemical  industry 
and  manufactures  mat  hmer>  and  automobiles 
Originally  a  fortress  built  in  the  17th  cent  ,  Lud- 
wigshafen  grew  to  industrial  importance  in  the  late 
19th  cent  It  suffered  much  destruction  in  the 
Second  World  War  and  was  the  scene  (1948)  of  a 
disastrous  explosion  of  several  <  hemi<  al  plants 

Lueger,  Karl  (kail'  Iti'gur),  1844-1910.  Austrian 
politician  Tho  leader  of  the  Christian  Social 
purt\ ,  he  appealed  to  the  lower  middle  classes  of 
\  lenna  through  his  anti-Semitism,  which  appears 
to  have  been  very  flexible  (He  was  quoted  as 
stating,  "I  am  the  one  to  determine  who  w  a  Jew 
and  who  isn't,"  when  repioaihed  for  his  personal 
friendship  with  prominent  Jews  )  He  was  elected 
mavor  of  Vienna  in  1897,  despite  the  initial  oppo- 
sition of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and  he  held  that 
post  till  his  death  During  his  administration  the 
public  utilities  and  municipal  parks  of  Vienna  were 
muc  h  unproved  Luegor  was  primarily  a  clericalist 
politic  mil  and  a  vote  getter  His  anti-Semitism 
was  partly  religious,  hut  mostly  opportunist  How- 
ever, his  public  took  it  seriously,  and  among  the 
public  was  joung  Adolf  Hitler,  cm  whom  Lueger's 
demagogic  tactics  were  not  wasted 

Lufkm,  city  (1940  pop  9,567,  1947  estimated  pop 
13,000),  co  seat  of  Angelina  co  ,  E  Texas,  NNE  of 
Houston,  founded  1882,  me  1890  In  the  deep 
pino  woods,  Lufkm  is  the  core  of  a  region  of  forest 
industries  with  many  sawmills  and  the  first  plant 
to  make  newsprint  from  native  pine  Lufkm  also 
has  foundries  and  minor  industries  The  county 
grows  peanuts,  truck,  and  other  crops  and  has 
mineral  resources,  but  it  is  primarily  given  over  to 
livestock,  dairying,  and  forest 

Lugano  (looga'no),  town  (pop  17,030),  Ticino  can- 
ton, Switzeiland  Taken  from  Milan  by  the  Swisa 
cantons  (1512),  it  was  ruled  by  them  until  1798 
Lugano  is  Italian  in  character  and  has  the  13th- 
century  Church  of  San  Lorenzo  and  the  15th- 
century  Church  of  Santa  Maria  degh  Angioh 
There  are  wood,  leather,  and  printing  industries 
Lugano  is  noted  for  its  scenery,  and  its  yearly 
visitors  far  outnumber  the  inhabitants  It  is 
situated  on  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  Ital  Logo  dt 
Lugano  (la'go  de)  or  Ceresio  (ch&ra'zyci) ,  which  is  ir- 
regular in  shape  (area  c  19  sq  mi  )  and  lies  both  in 
Switzerland  and  in  Italy 

Lugansk,  Ukraine  see  VOROSHILOVGRAD 

Lugard,  Frederick  John  Dealtry  Lugard,  1st  Baron 
(loogftrd'),  1858-1945,  British  colonial  administra- 
tor He  saw  military  service  (1879-80)  agamst 
Afghanistan  and  in  the  Sudan  and  Burma  and  led 
(1888)  a  force  against  the  slave  traders  of  Lake 
Nyassa  He  entered  the  service  of  the  British  East 
Africa  Company,  exploied  for  the  company,  and 
campaigned  against  the  native  rulers.  He  was  ad- 
ministrator of  Uganda,  governor  general  of  Hong 
Kong  (1907-12),  and  governor  general  of  Nigeria 
(1907-19)  He  was  (1922-36)  a  member  of  the 
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Permanent  Mandates  Commission  of  the  League 
of  Nations 

Lugdunum:  see  LYONS,  France 

Lugdunum  Batavorum:  see  LEIDEN,  Netherlands 

Lugo  (loo 'go),  city  (pop  21,115),  capital  of  Lugo 
prov  ,  NW  Spam,  in  Galicia,  on  the  Mifio  river  It 
is  the  trading  center  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region 
Lugo  has  well-preserved  Roman  walls  (3d  cent 
B  C  )  and  a  12th-century  cathedral  (several  times 
restored) 

Lugoj  (IcUo'gdzh),  Hung  Lugos  (166'g6sh),  city  (pop 
26,707),  W  Rumania  It  is  tho  commercial  center 
of  an  agricultural  and  vineyard  region 

Lugones,  Leopoldo  (laopordo  loogcVnfc),  1874- 
1938,  Argentine  poet  He  was  a  friend  of  Rub6n 
Dario  and  was  the  outstanding  moderntata  poet  of 
Argentina  Lugones  made  several  trips  to  Europe 
and  on  one  occasion  represented  his  country  on  the 
Committee  on  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  tho 
League  of  Nations  He  inaugurated  hu-j  artistic 
career  with  Las  montafias  de  oro  (the  golden  moun- 
tains] (1897),  followed  by  Los  crepfoculos  deljardin 
[twilights  in  the  garden]  (1905)  and  El  lunano 
sentimental  [sentimental  almanac]  (1909)  In  later 
years  he  turned  to  realism  and  satire  as  in  Odaa 
seculares  [centennial  odes]  (1910)  and  emphasized 
native  scenes  in  collections  like  Poemas  solanegos 
[poems  of  the  manor  house]  (1928)  He  also  wrote 
successful  historical  works  in  El  impeno  jesultico 
(1904)  and  Huttona  de  Sarmiento  (1911) 

Lugos,  Rumania   see  LUGOJ 

Luhith  (lu'hTth),  unidentified  path  in  Moab,  leading 
to  a  sanctuary  on  a  hill  Isa  15  5,  Jer  48  5 

Luini,  Bernardino  (barnarde'nd  looe'ne),  c  1480- 
1532,  Italian  painter,  son  of  Giovanni  Lutero  of 
Lumo  Among  the  extant  works  of  his  early  years 
(before  1510)  are  a  Field  (choir  of  Santa  Maria 
del  la  Passione,  Milan)  and  Madonna  and  Child  with 
St  John  (National  Gall  ,  London),  in  the  manner 
of  the  Lombard  school  By  1520  he  had  developed 
a  highly  individual  style,  based  upon  the  principles 
of  Leonardo  and  characterized  bv  admirable  com- 
position and  graceful  drawing  and  particularly  by 
the  c  harm  of  his  female  figures,  some  of  which  were 
formerly  attributed  to  Leonardo  Luim's  paintings 
include  the  beautiful  altarpiece  for  tho  church  at 
Legnano,  St  Catherine  Borne  by  Angela  (Milan), 
The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
and  other  frescoes  (Madonna  del  Miracoh,  Sa- 
ronno),  Crucifixion.  (Santa  Maria  dogh  Angch, 
Lugano),  and  the  altarpieces  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (cathedral, 
Como)  He  also  executed  the  series  of  frescoes 
which  include  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Catherine,  his 
last  work  (Monastero  Maggiore,  Milan),  Holy 
Family  and  Christ  Crowned  with  Thorns  (Milan), 
Madonna  (Louvre),  Virgin  and  Child  and  Virgin 
Enthroned  with  Saints  (Milan),  Christ  among  the 
Doctors  (National  Gall  ,  London) ,  Beheading  of 
John  the  Baptist  (Uffizi) ,  Portrait  of  a  Lady  (Na- 
tional Gall  of  Art,  Washington,  DC)  See  biog- 
raphies b>  G  C  Williamson  (1907)  and  James 
Mason  (1908) 

Luitpold  (I6o'ltp61t),  1821-1912,  regent  of  Bavaria 
(1886-1912),  third  son  of  Louis  I  of  Bavaria  He 
ruled  for  his  insane  nephews  Louis  II  and  OTTO  I 
His  son  succeeded  him  as  regent  and  became  king 
(1913)  as  Louis  III 

Luke,  Saint  [Gr  Lucas,  cf  Philemon  24],  early 
Christian  Since  the  2d  cent  he  has  been  regarded 
as  author  of  the  third  Gospel  (aee  LUKE,  GOSPEL 
ACCORDING  TO  SAINT)  and  of  its  sequel,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  He  was  a  Gentile  phjsuian  and 
the  friend  and  companion  of  St  Paul  and  of  St 
Mark  Acts  20,  21,  Col  414,  2  Tim  411. 
According  to  tradition  he  was  a  painter  and  died  a 
martyr  As  an  evangelist  his  symbol  is  an  ox 
Feast  Oct  18 

Luke,  Gospel  according  to  Saint,  third  book  of  the 
New  Testament  It  has  been  ascribed  since  the  2d 
cent  to  St  Luke  and  was  composed  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  1st  cent.  A  prologue  addressed  to  one 
Theophilus  (1  1-4)  precedes  the  biography  The 
whole  is  a  hterar\  composition,  showing  thoughtful 
working  over  of  matter  from  different  sources, 
which  included  St  Mark's  Gospel  among  others 
(see  SYNOPTIC  GOHPELS).  It  has  long  been  sup- 
posed that  tho  Virgin  Mary  was  tho  source  of  the 
data  of  the  unique  account  of  the  birth  and  boy- 
hood of  Jesus  (1-2)  The  center  of  the  book  (9  51- 
18  14)  is  mainly  unparalleled  in  other  Gospels,  this 
contains  some  favorite  passages  A  fourfold  divi- 
sion of  St  Luke  would  be  the  coming  of  the  Savior 
(1  5—4  13),  his  first  two  years  of  pleaching  (4  14- 
917),  his  third  year  (9  18-21  38),  the  passion  and 
the  resurrection  (22-24)  Acts  is  the  sequel  to  St. 
Luke  See  GOSPEL,  MIRACLE,  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

PAUABLE. 

Lukeman,  Augustus  (Henry  Augustus  Lukeman), 
1871-1935,  American  sculptoi,  b  Richmond,  Va  , 
studied  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New 
York,  and  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  Paris  Among 
his  works  are  Manu,  the  Law  Giver  of  India  (Ap- 
pellate Court)  and  the  fountain  in  memory  of 
Isidore  and  Ida  Straus  (both  New  York) ,  eques- 
trian statues  of  Francis  Asbury  (Washington, 
D  C  )  and  Kit  Carson  (Trinidad,  Colo.) ,  a  William 
MoKinley  monument  (Dayton,  Ohio)  and  Women 
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of  the  Confederacy  (Raleigh,  N  C  ) ,  U.  8.  Grant 
Memorial  (San  Diego,  Calif),  and  bas-relief  of 
Daniel  Boone  (Paris,  Ky )  In  1925  he  took  over 
the  completion  of  the  colossal  sculptures  on  Stone 
Mt ,  Ga  ,  started  by  Gutaon  Borglum. 

Lukmamer  (looknun'yur),  Alpine  pass,  6,296  ft 
high,  Switzerland,  linking  the  Grisons  and  Ticino 
cantons 

Luks,  George  Benjamin  (looks),  1867-1933,  Ameri- 
can portrait  and  genre  painter,  b  Wilhamsport, 
Pa  ,  .studied  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts  and  m  Dusseldorf  He  worked  as  a  news- 
paper illustrator  and  caricaturist  until  1902,  when 
he  became  a  painter  and  art  teacher  A  member  of 
The  EIGHT,  Luks  is  best  known  for  his  spirited  por- 
traits, painted  with  dash  and  verve  and  bordering 
on  caricature  The  Spielers  (Addison  Gall ,  Ando- 
ver,  Mass  )  is  characteristic  Luks  is  represented 
in  many  leading  American  galleries  See  study  by 
E  L  Cary  (1931) 

Lule,  Swed  Lule  ah  (lu'lu  Slv'),  nver  273  mi  long, 
rising  m  N  Sweden  and  flowing  from  the  Lapland 
mts  to  the  Baltic  at  Lulea  ft  has  falls  at  Stora 
Sjofallet  and  Harspranget  Its  potential  power, 
partly  utilized  at  Poiuus,  exceeds  2,000,000  hp 

Lulea,  Swed  Lulea  (lu'luo"),  city  (pop  17,134),  co 
seat  of  Norrbotten  co  ,  N  Sweden,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lule  river  The 
harbor,  which  is  icebound  for  several  months,  ex- 
ports iron  ore  from  the  Lapland  mines,  timber 
floated  down  the  Lulo  nver.  and  reindeer  hides 
There  is  a  large  smelting  plant,  a  wood  pulp  plant 
and  an  agricultural  station  which  encourages  farm- 
ing m  the  surrounding  region 

Luling  (I6o 'ling),  city  (pop  4,437),  S  central  Texas, 
ENE  of  San  Antonio  and  SSE  of  Austin,  near  tho 
San  Marcos  nver,  founded  1874  Oil,  discovered 
here  m  1922,  enriched  tho  former  cow  town  The 
expenmental  Luling  Foundation  Farm  here  was 
donated  by  an  oil  millionaire,  Edgar  B  Davis 

Lull,  Ramon  (ramGn'  Idol'),  or  Raymond  Lully, 
c  1236-1315,  Catalan  philosopher,  b  Palma, 
Majorca  His  family  was  wealthy,  and  he  lived  a 
life  of  ease,  distinguishing  himself  only  by  writing 
lyrics  in  Catalan  until  1266,  when  he  had  a  vision 
which  turned  him  to  religion  He  became  a  Fran- 
ciscan and  was  fired  with  ambition  to  convert 
Islam  He  devoted  himself  to  studying  Arabic 
language  and  literature  and  Moslem  culture  and 
became  outstanding  for  his  knowledge  and  his 
teaching  at  Paris,  Montpelher,  and  at  the  College 
of  tho  Holy  Tumty,  which  he  founded  (1276)  In 
Majorca  He  went  to  Tunis  m  1291  and,  after 
returning  to  Europe  in  1293,  went  on  a  mission  to 
the  hast  His  plan  for  converting  the  models  was 
given  some  official  sanction  by  the  council  held 
(1311)  at  Vienne  He  went  again  to  \frica,  and 
is  there  said  to  have  been  stoned  to  death  His 
chief  writings — notably  the  An  major  [the  great 
art] — were  composed  in  defense  of  Christianity 
against  the  Moslems  and  particularly  against  the 
teachings  of  Averrofis  He  set  forth  a  method  of 
expressing  all  knowledge  by  the  manipulation  of 
symbols  Lull  maintained  that  philosophy  (includ- 
ing science)  was  not  divorced  from  theology  and 
that  every  article  of  faith  could  be  demonstrated 
by  absolute  logic  Many  of  his  works  were  strongly 
mystical  and  were  in  an  exalted,  figurative  style 
that  made  them  popular  at  the  time  but  also  gavo 
them  a  vagueness  that  made  his  orthodoxy  some- 
what suspect  Later  generations  attributed  to  him 
manv  works  on  alchem>  and  magic  that  were  not 
his  William  Caxton's  translation  of  one  of  his 
works  The  Booke  of  the  Ordre  of  Chyualry  was  re- 
issued by  the  Early  English  Text  Society  in  1926, 
and  E  Allison  Peers  translated  some  of  his  writ- 
ings (notably  m  Thoughts  of  Blessed  Ramon  Lull  for 
Everyday,  1925,  and  The  Tree  of  Love,  1926)  and 
wrote  a  biography  (1929) 

Lull,  Richard  Swann,  1867-,  American  paleontol- 
ogist, b  Annapoha,  Md  ,  grad  Rutgers  Umv 
(B  S  ,  1893)  lie  taught  at  Massachusetts  State 
College  (1894-1906)  and  was  thereafter  at  Yale,  as 
professor  of  paleontology  (1911-36)  and  as  curator 
of  vertebrate  paleontology  (1920-26)  and  director 
(1922-36)  of  the  Peabody  Museum  Prom  1933 
to  1949  he  edited  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
His  works  include  Organic  Evolution  (1917,  rev 
ed  ,  1948),  Fossils  (1931),  and  Revision  of  the 
Ceratopaia  or  Horned  Dinosaurs  (1933) 

Lully,  Jean  Baptiste  (zhft'  bnptSst'  liilS'),  1632-87, 
French  operatic  composer,  b  Florence,  Italy  His 
name  originally  was  Giovanni  Battista  Lulh  A 
dancer  and  a  self-taught  violinist,  he  went  to 
France  in  1646  and  in  1652  entered  the  service  of 
Louis  XIV  In  1653  he  became  chamber  composer 
and  conductor  of  tho  king's  orchestra  He  com- 
posed numerous  ballets,  many  to  plays  by  Mohere, 
until  in  1672  he  obtained  a  patent  foi  the  produc- 
tion of  opera  and  took  over  the  Academic  royale 
de  Musique,  whoro  he  held  a  virtual  monopoly  on 
the  French  operatic  stage  Shrewd  and  unscrupu- 
lous, he  amassed  a  fortune  producing  his  own 
operas  He  composed,  on  an  average,  about  one  a 
year  Outstanding  are  Alceste  (1674),  Cadmus  et 
Hermwne  (1673),  Amadis  (1684),  and  Armide 
(1686)  His  librettist,  Philippe  Quinault,  was  a 
dramatist  in  his  own  right,  and  Lully  called  his 
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works  tragedies  lynques.   He  established  the  form 
of  the  French  overture,  wrote  recitatives  which 
•wore  adapted  to  the  French  language,  and  created 
a  style  which  held  the  French  operatic  stage  until 
the  advent  of  Gluck  See  M   F  Bukofser,   Music 
in  the  Baroque  Era  (1947);  D   J.  Grout,  A^Short 
History  of  Opera  (1947). 
Lully,  Raymond:  see  LULL,  RAMON. 
lumbago  (Ittmba'go),  pain  m  the  lumbar  region  of 
the  back,  attributed  to  disorders  of  the  muscle 
sheaths  surrounding  the  muscle  bundles     Treat- 
ment includes  rest,  heat,  anodynes,  counterirntants 
(e  g  ,  a  mustard  plaster),  and  removal  of  foci  of 
infection     Lumbago  is  a  term  formerly  used  to 
designate  manv  different  kinds  of  low-back  pain 
lumber,  name  uaod  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada for  timber  which  has  been  out  into  boards 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  chief  producers 
of  lumber    In  the  United  States,  Maine  early  took 
the  lead  in  production,  but  as  the  industry  spread 
the  forests  of  the  West  acquired  increasing  im- 
portance and  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California 
became  leading  producers    Lumbering  was  one  of 
the  first  industries  in  the  country — its  first  exports 
were  ship  timbers    Logging  (the  felling  and  prepa- 
ration of  timber  for  shipment  to  aawimlls)  was  a 
frontier  industry,  the  work  rough,  dangerous,  and 
difficult     Romantic,  exaggerated  stories  and  leg- 
ends of  the  feate  of  the  lumberjack  are  a  colorful 
chapter  in  American  folklore    See  S  II  Hoi  brook, 
Holy  Old  Mackinaw  (1938),  8   F  Horn,  This  Fas- 
cinating Lumber  Business  (1943),  A    E    W  acker- 
man,  Harvesting  Timber  Crops  (1949) 
Lumber  City,  town  (pop    1,044),  BE  Ga ,  on  the 
Ocmulgee  river  and  SE  of  Macon.mc  1889    It  is  a 
lumber-shipping  center  near  sand  quarries. 
Lumberport.  trading  town  (pop    1,285),  N  WVa, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Monongahela  and  N  of  Clarks- 
burg, in  a  mine,  lumber,  oil,  and  agricultural  re- 
gion, inc.  1901 

Lumbertoa.  1  City  (pop  1,485),  S  Miss  ,  88 W  of 
Hatticsburg ,  settled  m  the  1880s  It  is  in  a  farm  area 
yielding  pecans  especially  S  Town  (pop  6,803), 
eo.  seat  of  Robeson  co  ,  8  N  C  ,  on  the  Lumber 
river  and  S  of  Fayetteville,  me  1787  It  is  an  in- 
dustrial center,  with  textile  mills,  tobacco  markets, 
and  food-processing  and  fertilizer  plants 
Lumiftre,  Louis  Jean  (Iwe'  zha'  luniyer'),  1864- 
1948,  and  Auguste  Marie  Louis  Nicolas  Lunuere 
(Sgtisf  mare',  nekola'),  1862-,  French  inventors, 
brothers.  They  invented  the  cinematograph  which 
was  patented  and  demonstrated  in  1895  This 
mechanism  was  the  first  to  project  moving  pictures 
on  a  screen  where  they  could  be  viewed  by  an 
audience  The  cinematograph  was  an  impoitant 
advance  on  the  Edison  kinetoacope 
luminescence*  see  FLUORESCENCE  and  PIIOBPHOBES- 
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Lumpkin,  Joseph  Henry,  1799-1867,  American  jurist, 
b  Oglethorpe  co  ,  Ga ,  grad  Princeton,  1819, 
brother  of  Wilson  Lumpkin  From  1845  until  his 
death  ho  was  the  chief  justice  of  the  Georgia  su- 
preme court,  the  first  to  occupy  that  position  since 
previously  that  state  had  no  court  of  review  He 
organised  (1859)  the  Lumpkin  Law  School,  which 
in  1867  became  the  law  department  of  the  Unv  of 
Georgia  See  L  L  Cody,  The  Lumpkin  Family  of 
Georgia  (1928) 

Lumpkin,  Wilson,  1783-1870,  governor  of  Georgia 
<  1831-35),  b  Pittsylvama  co  ,  Va ,  educated  at 
the  Umv  of  Georgia  He  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  (1815-17,  1827-31)  and  in  the 
Senate  (1837-41)  The  chief  problem  of  his  gov- 
ernorship was  the  removal  of  the  Cherokee  Indians 
from  the  state,  which  was  finally  effected  in  1838 

Lumpkin,  city  (pop  1,210),  co  seat  of  Stewart  co  , 
SW  Ga  ,  near  the  Chattahoochee  SSE  of  Columbus, 
inc  1831  Much  of  the  farm  land  of  the  county  has 
been  badly  eroded  Near  by  are  the  Providence 
Caverns,  wide,  eroded  gullies  cut  through  layers  of 
sedimentary  soil 

lumpy  Jaw,  infectious  disease  of  cattle  and  swine, 
sometimes  contracted  by  man  It  is  caused  by 
fungi  of  the  genus  Actmomyces  and  is  named  tech- 
nically actinomycosis  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
SW  United  States  Treatment  may  be  either  sur- 
gical or  medical  Infected  cattle  often  must  bo  de- 
stroyed 

Luna,  Alvaro  de  (alva'ro  do  lob 'nil),  1388^-1453, 
constable  of  Castile,  grand  master  of  the  Order  of 
Santiago  The  favorite  of  John  II  of  Castile,  he 
virtually  ruled  the  kingdom  He  won  victories  over 
the  Moors  and  the  rebellious  nobles  and  became  so 
powerful  that  he  aroused  the  enmity  of  the  nobility 
and  of  John's  second  wife,  Isabel  of  Portugal, 
whose  schemes  led  to  Luna's  trial  and  execution 

Luna,  Pedro  de  (pa'dhrd),  1328-1423,  Aragonese 
churchman,  antipope  (1394-1417,  see  SCHISM, 
GREAT)  with  the  name  Benedict  XIII.  He  was 
created  cardinal  (1375)  and  became  an  outstanding 
and  courageous  member  of  the  cuna.  He  was  a 
supporter  of  URBAN  VI  at  his  election,  and  joined 
in  the  election  of  ROBERT  OF  GENEVA  (Antipope 
Clement  VII),  which  began  the  schism  As  Rob- 
ert's legate  in  Spain,  Cardinal  de  Luna  secured  the 
adherence  of  bis  country  to  the  Avignon  obedience 
On  Robert's  death  the  cardinals  at  Avignon  elected 
Cardinal  de  Luna  (1394).  The  new  antipope  was 
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the  ablest  of  all  the  popes  and  antipopes  of  the 
period  The  French,  led  by  the  Univ  of  Fans,  were 
developing,  to  resolve  toe  schism,  the  conoiuar 
theory  of  the  supremacy  of  a  oounoil  over  the  pope 
in  an  emergency  Discussions  of  the  suggestions  for 
negotiation  were  met  with  evasions,  rather  than 
argument,  by  Benedict  Boniface  IX  continued  in 
office  Finally,  in  1398  the  French  government 
withdrew  France  from  the  Avignon  obedience 
(making  strong  antipapal  claims  of  Gallican  rights) 
After  a  reaction,  France  recognised  Benedict  from 
1403  to  1408  When  France's  support  was  again 
withdrawn  from  Benedict,  he  left  Avignon  per- 
manently to  live  at  Perpignan  He  held  (1408-9)  a 
council  there,  but  this,  like  the  Council  of  Pisa  (see 
PMJA,  COUNCIL  OF),  haa  not  since  been  considered 
canonical  The  Council  of  Pisa,  with  its  deposi- 
tions and  election  only  made  the  schism  worse,  and 
Benedict  lost  all  hb  obedience  but  Scotland,  Sicily, 
Castile,  and  Aragon  When  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance (see  CONSTANCE,  COUNCIL  OF)  took  place, 
Benedict  grew  even  more  intransigent.  After  a 
long  wait  the  council  deposed  him  (1417),  and 
MARTIN  V  was  elected  to  end  the  schism  Benedict, 
forsaken  by  all  but  his  household,  lived  on  in  his 
fortress  at  Peftiaoola  (near  Valencia),  refusing  to 
admit  his  deposition 

Lunachareky,  Anatoli  Vasilyevich  (umU6'lv8  vtiso'- 
lyuvloh  loonuchar'ske),  1875-1933,  Russian  revo- 
lutionary, dramatist,  and  poet  He  began  his  revo- 
lutionary career  in  1892  and  joined  the  Bolshevik 
party  when  it  appeared,  forming  with  Gorki  and 
the  Social  Democrat  Bogdanov  the  left  wing  of  the 
group,  which  was  in  opposition  to  Lenin  Later  he 
was  Lenin's  ally  in  overthrowing  the  Kerensky 
government  His  most  important  work  was  done 
as  Soviet  commissioner  of  education  (1917-29),  in 
which  position  he  encouraged  the  theater  He 
wrote  many  plays  himself,  of  which  three,  Faust 
and  the  City,  Vasilisa  the  Wise,  and  The  Magi,  ore 
available  m  English  in  his  Three  Plays  (1923). 
lunacy:  see  INSANITY 
lunar  caustic  we  SILVEB 

Lund  (lund),  city  (pop  30,915),  Malraohus  co  ,  8 
Sweden,  NE  of  Malmo  Principally  a  university 
town,  it  is  also  a  publishing  center  and  has  some 
manufactures  Mentioned  (c  920)  in  the  sagas  as 
Lunda,  it  became  an  archbishop's  see  in  the  llth 
cent  and  flourished  as  an  ecclesiastic  and  commer- 
cial center  After  1536,  when  it  became  a  Lutheran 
biahopnc,  the  city  declined  As  part  of  SKANE 
prov  ,  it  passed  definitively  from  Danish  to  Swed- 
ish rule  in  1658,  in  the  same  year  Charle-j  XI  found- 
ed the  Univ  of  Lund,  where  Tegner  later  held  a 
chair  Lund  has  a  10th-century  cathedral  and  sev- 
eral museums 

Lundy,  Benjamin,  1789-1839,  Amencan  abolition- 
ist, b  Sussex  co  ,  N  J  ,  of  Quaker  parentage  He 
established  (1821)  at  Mt  Pleasant,  Ohio,  the 
Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation  and,  giving  up 
his  prosperous  saddler's  trade,  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  the  antislavery  cause  The  Genius,  B 
"weekly"  which  appeared  irregularly,  was  subse- 
quently published  at  Greenville,  Tenn  ,  Baltimore, 
and  Washington  For  several  months  in  1829-30 
William  Lloyd  GARRISON  assisted  in  bringing  out 
the  paper,  but  his  views  were  too  extreme  for 
Lundy  Lundy  traveled  widely,  visiting  Haiti, 
Texas,  and  Canada  in  efforts  to  find  suitable  places 
for  colonising  freed  Negroes  The  Genius  ceased 
publication  in  1835,  and  in  1836  he  founded  at 
Philadelphia  the  National  Enquirer,  edited  after 
1838  by  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Freeman 

Lundy  Isle,  3  mi.  long,  off  Devonshire,  England,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Bristol  Channel  It  has  rocky 
shores  and  is  inaccessible  by  boat  except  at  the 
south  Occupied  in  prehistoric  times,  it  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  later  a  stronghold  of  pirates  and 
smugglers  Many  ships  were  wrecked  on  the  isle, 
which  is  now  provided  with  lighthouses  It  is 
privately  owned 

Lundy's  Lane,  locality  just  W  of  Niagara  Falls, 
scene  of  a  stubborn  engagement  of  the  War  of 
1812,  fought  July  25,  1814  The  American  forces, 
commanded  by  Gen  Winfield  Scott  and  led  by 
Gen  Jacob  J  Brown,  pushing  into  Canada,  en- 
countered British  troops  posted  along  Lundy's 
Lane  After  a  night-long  fight  against  superior 
numbers,  the  Americans  withdrew  to  Fort  Erie. 
There  were  heavy  casualties  on  both  sides 
Ltineburg  (Id'nubdork),  city  (pop  49,169),  Han- 
over, NW  Germany,  on  the  Ilmenau  river  and  SE 
of  Hamburg  It  w  a  rail  junction  and  has  large 
saltworks,  a  chemical  industry,  and  various  manu- 
factures Dating  from  the  10th  cent ,  Limeburg 
was  long  the  capital  of  the  dukes  of  Brunswick- 
Liineburg  (see  HANOVER)  It  was  an  important 
member  of  the  Hanseatic  League  Predominantly 
late  Gothic  in  character,  it  has  several  fine  church- 
es, a  huge  city  hall  (begun  12th  cent ,  with  addi- 
tions as  late  as  the  18th  cent.),  and  many  gabled 
houses  in  the  characteristic  North  German  style. 
There  are  salt  springs  and  mud  baths  frequented 
since  early  times.  The  Liineburger  Heide  (lu'- 
nuboorgur  hl'du),  a  vast  heath,  lies  between  the 
Elbe  and  AUer  rivers.  It  is  a  sandy  region,  devoted 
largely  to  sheep  raising,  and  has  a  wild  game  pre- 


serve.  Its  peculiar  beauty  haa  been  described  in 
the  writings  of  Hermann  L6ns. 
Lttaen  (lu'nun),  city  (pop.  51,989),  Westphalia,  NW 
Germany.    It  is  an  industrial  center  of  the  Ruhr 
district,  adjoining  Dortmund  in  the  south 
Lunenburg  (ISo'nunburg),  town  (pop   2,856),  8W 
N  S  ,  on  Lunenburg  Bay  and  SW  of  Halifax   It  has 
a  large  fleet  of  fishing  vessels    The  district  was 
chiefly  settled  o  1753  by  Germans  from  Hanover 
Lunenburg.    1  Town  (pop  2,195),  N  Mass  ,  E  of 
Fitohburg;  settled  1721,  mo   1728    8  Town  (pop 
1,374),  NE  Vt ,  £  of  St   Johnsbury  and  bordered 
by  the  Connecticut,  chartered  1763  It  is  an  agri- 
cultural and  lumbering  region 

Luntville  (lunfivel'),  town  (pop  19,065),  Meurthe- 
et-Moselle  dept ,  NE  France,  on  the  Meurthe  in 
Lorraine  The  18th-century  palace  was  the  resi- 
dence of  STANISLAUS  I,  duke  of  Lorraine  and  ex- 
king  of  Poland.  It  was  damaged  in  the  Second 
World  War.  Lun6villo  has  a  considerable  faience 
industry  The  treaty  signed  here  in  1801  between 
France  and  Austria  confirmed  and  supplemented 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  that  had  been  signed  at 
CAMPO  FORMIO 

lungs,  respiratory  organs,  in  the  pleura!  cavities  of 
the  chest  The  lungs  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  heart  and  other  structures  of  the  medias- 
tinum In  humans  the  right  lung  consists  of  three 
lobes,  and  the  left  of  two  Each  lung  IB  invented 
with  a  membrane  known  as  the  pleura  Air  enters 
the  lungs  through  two  large  bronchi  (main  branches 
of  the  trachea,  or  windpipe),  which  divide  into 
smaller  branches,  these  open  into  air  cells,  the  walls 
of  which  contain  fine  blood  vessels  An  interchange 
of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  takes  place  in  the  air 
cells.  Diseases  of  the  lungs  include  pneumonia,  tu- 
berculosis, abscess,  and  cancer  Lungs  function  as 
respiratory  organs  in  the  adult  forms  of  most  am- 
phibians and  m  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals 
Only  in  mammals  is  a  DIAPHRAGM  present 
Lunt,  Alfred  (lunt),  1893-,  American  actor,  b  Mil- 
waukee, .studied  at  Harvard  He  made  his  first 
stage  appearance  at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre, 
Boston,  in  1913  He  toured  in  vaudeville  with 
Lillie  Laugtry  and  played  with  Margaret  Anghn 
before  he  made  a  popular  success  m  1919-20  in 
Booth  Tarkmgton's  Clarence  In  1922  he  married 
Lynn  FONTANNK,  and  since  1924  they  have  played 
together  in  Theatre  Guild  productions  These  in- 
clude The  Guardsman  (1925-29),  Reunion  in  Vi- 
enna (1931-32),  Desiqn  for  Living  (1933),  The  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew  (1935).  Idiot's  Delight  (1936), 
There  Shall  Be  No  Night  (1939),  O  Mistress  Mine 
(1945),  and  /  Know  My  Love  (1940-50) 
Lupercalia  (lu'purku'lyu),  ancient  Roman  feast  held 
annually  Feb  16  in  houoi  f)f  a  pastoral  deity  some- 
times identified  with  FAUNUH  The  occasion  waa 
marked  for  FERTILITY  RITES 

Lupescu,  Magda  (miig'du  loopS'skou),  1<)04?-,  wife 
of  CAROL  II  of  Rumania  Carol  renounced  (1925) 
his  succession  to  the  throne  for  her  sake,  after  be- 
coming king  (1930)  ho  installed  her  as  his  official 
mistress  Her  enemies  accuacd  her  of  exerting  a 
sinister  and  corrupting  influence  on  Rumanian  pol- 
itics Much  of  her  unpopularity,  however,  was  due 
to  her  Jewish  origin  Mine  Lupescu  shared  Carol's 
exile  from  1940  and  anally  was  married  (1947)  to 
him  in  Brazil 

lupine  or  lupin  (both,  lu 'pin),  any  species  of  the  genus 
Lujnnu»,  annual  or  peiennial  hoibsor  shrubs,  many 
of  which  are  native  to  W  North  America  Though 
it  was  long  believed  that  lupines  destroy  soil  fer- 
tility, the  plants  are  LEGUMES  that  have  been  culti- 
vated m  the  Mediterranean  region  since  ancient 
times  for  enriching  the  soil  The  seeds  of  some 
species  (e  g  ,  Lupinus  albus,  the  white  lupine)  have 
been  boiled  and  used  as  food  to  some  extent  m  that 
locality,  and  the  leafy  parts  are  used  as  forage  both 
theie  and  in  Amenoa  Most  species  of  lupines, 
howevei,  and  particularly  their  seeds,  are  consid- 
ered poisonous  as  forage,  causing  the  disease  lupi- 
nosis  to  which  sheep  are  especially  susceptible 
Poisonous  species  and  then  effects  have  not  been 
fully  determined  As  a  garden  flower,  the  lupine  is 
a  favoute  because  of  the  various  colors  and  the  tall 
spikes  of  bonnet-shaped  blossoms  The  loaves  are 
usually  composed  of  leaflets  ladiatmg  to  form  a 
rounded  handlike  leaf  Certain  movements,  as 
from  the  horizontal  to  a  vertical  position,  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  leaves  of  some  of  these  plants,  e  g  , 
the  common  wild  lupine  (Lupinus  perennis),  also 
called  sundial  and  quaker  bonnet  Names  for  other 
species  of  lupines  include  deer  cabbage  (Lupinus 
diffueus),  tree  lupine  (Lupinus  arboreus,  a  shrub), 
and  BLUEBONNET.  The  false  lupine  belongs  to  the 
genus  Thermopsis. 

Luray  (l<5ora'),  tourist  town  (pop  1,511),  N  Va.,  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  SW  of  Front  Royal,  in  a 
farm  area,  mo.  1812  The  courthouse  of  Page  co  is 
here,  and  the  town  is  headquarters  of  Shenandoah 
National  Park  The  Luray  Caverns  here,  a  series  of 
extensive  limestone  oaves  discovered  in  1878,  are 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  large  stalagmite 
and  stalactite  formations. 

Lurgan  (UVgun).  urban  district  (pop  13,766),  Co 
Armagh,  Northern  Ireland,  near  Lough  Neagn  and 
SW  of  Belfast.  Lurgan  Castle  is  modem.  There  are 
linen  mills  and  tobaoco  factories. 
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twU  or  Lori*,  I*s«e  ben  Solomon  (136'r»u,  16'r«u). 
1684-72,  Jewish  cabalist,  called  An,  surnamed 
Aflhkena«i,  b  Jerusalem  At  about  22  he  became  a 
hermit  and  a  visionary;  he  was  the  teacher  and 
leader  of  a  large  circle  of  mystics  His  philosophy 
has  come  down  to  us  through  the  numerous  works 
of  MB  chief  disciple,  Hayim  Vital 
Luria,  Roger  of*  see  ROGER  OF  LORI  A 
Lurifltan  fldorTstan'),  region  and  former  province, 
W  Iran,  bordered  on  the  west  by  Iraq  The  chief 
city  w  Burujird  It  consists  largely  of  mountain 
ranges  namg  to  12,800  ft  and  IB  inhabited  mainly 
by  the  Bakhtiaris  From  Lunstan  came  the  Kas- 
site  conquerors  of  Babylonia  The  name  also  ap- 
pears as  Lorestan  See  FreyaJStark,  The  VaUey  of 
the  Aiaaanns  (1934) 

Lurton,  Horace  Harmon,  1844-1014,  American 
jurist,  b  Newport,  Ky  ,  grad  Cumberland  Umv  , 
1807,  in  law  lie  had  served  in  the  Confederate 
army  in  the  Civil  War  lie  became  chief  justice  of 
Tennessee  in  1893  and  shortly  afterwards  was  ap- 
pointed a  Federal  judge  He  also  taught  law  at 
Vanderbilt  Uni v  ,  serving  as  dean  of  the  law  school 
(1906-10)  In  1909  President  Taft  appointed  him 
Associate  Justice  of  the  U  S  Supremo  Court 

Lusaka  (loosa'ku),  city  (pop  10,336),  capital  of 
Northern  Rhodesia  (since  1936)  In  the  early  20th 
cent  it  was  developed  from  wilderness  into  a 
thriving  trade  center  It  is  on  a  railroad  to  Salis- 
bury, the  capital  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  to  Ehs- 
abethville,  in  Katanga,  Belgian  Congo  It  has  an 
airport  Lusaka  succeeded  Livingstone  as  capital 

LusatU  (loos&'shu),  Ger  Lmutt*  (lou'zRs),  Pol 
jLussyce  (wCozhl'tse) ,  region  of  E  Germany,  in  NE 
Saxony,  8  Brandenburg,  and  Lower  Silesia  It  ex- 
tends N  from  the  Lusatian  Mtw  ,  at  the  Czecho- 
slovak border,  and  W  from  the  Oder  The  south- 
ern part  is  known  as  Upper  Lusatia,  the  northern 
part  as  Lower  Lusatia  The  Lusatian  Neisse  river 
separates  the  Russian-occupied  and  the  Polish- 
administered  parts  of  E  Germany  The  region  is 
largely  forested  and  agricultural  and  has  textile 
matmfa<  tures  and  lignite  mines  Bautzen,  Cott- 
bus,  Gorhtz,  Sagan,  and  Zittau  are  the  most  impor- 
tant towns  The  Lusatians  are  descended  from  the 
Slavic  WFNDS,  and  part  of  the  population,  partic- 
ularly in  the  SpKKfc  FOREST,  still  upeak  Wendish 
and  have  preserved  their  traditional  dress  and  cus- 
toms The  region  was  colonized  by  the  Germans  in 
the  10th  cent  and  was  constituted  into  the  mar- 
graviatcs  of  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia  Both 
inarjrraviates  rhanged  hands  frequently  among 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Brandenburg  Under  the 
Treaty  of  Pi  ague  (1035)  all  of  Lusatia  passed  to 
Saxon>  The  Congress  of  Vienna  awarded  (1815) 
Lower  Luaatia  and  a  large  part  of  Upper  Lusatia  to 
Prussia  After  the  Second  World  War  t  he  Lusatian 
Wends  (or  Sorbs,  as  they  are  also  called)  nought 
unauc ces-sf ully  to  obtain  national  recognition  The 
population  of  Lusatia  ha*  been  estimated  at  1,000,- 
000,  less  than  half  of  whom  speak  Wendish. 

Ltishun,  China  see  PORT  ARTHUR 

Lusiads,  The*  see  CAMC^ES,  Lrfa  ns 

Lusignan  (luzenya'),  Fiench  noble  family,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  castle  of  Lusignan  in  Poitou, 
built,  according  to  legend,  by  the  fair  MELCSINB 
The  family  was  powerful  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
ruled  (13th-14th  cent )  the  county  of  MARCHE 
One  braiu  h  pla>  ed  a  prominent  role  in  the  history 
of  the  Crusades  GTTY  or  LUBIGNAN  succeeded 
(1186)  Baldwin  V  as  king  of  Jerusalem;  compelled 
(1192)  to  resign  his  title,  he  was  invested  by  Rich- 
ard I  of  England  with  the  island  of  Cyprus  His 
brother,  AMAI  RIC  II,  succeeded  him  (1194)  as  king 
of  Cyprus  and  was  also  king  of  Jerusalem  His 
dcsrendants  continued  to  list  the  kingship  of  Jeru- 
salem among  their  titles,  and  m  1342  they  placed 
a  branch  of  their  line  on  the  throne  of  Lesser  Ar- 
menia (Cilicia),  in  1375  tho  last  Lusignan  king  of 
Armenia  was  overthrown  by  the  Mamelukes,  and 
the  Lusignana  of  C>  prus  added  the  empty  title  of 
king  of  Armenia  to  the  equally  empty  one  of  king 
of  Jerusalem  Cyprus  flourished  under  Lusignan 
rule  until  c  1370,  but  then  began  to  decline  and 
eventually  became  dependent  on  Venice  and  was 
obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  Egypt  The  royal  capital, 
Nicosia,  was  long  a  center  of  French  medieval  cul- 
ture Famagusta,  however,  was  ceded  (1374)  to 
Genoa  as  security  for  an  indemnity  to  bo  paid  in 
return  for  the  release  of  King  Peter  II,  whom  the 
Genoese  had  captured  It  was  later  administered 
by  tho  Bank  of  St  George  In  14bO  Queen  Char- 
lotte was  expelled  by  the  half-Greek  natural  son 
of  her  late  husband,  John  II  The  usurper  became 
king  as  James  II,  recovered  Famagusta  (1464),  and 
married  the  Venetian  heiress  Caterma  CORVARO 
Their  son,  James  III,  died  in  1474,  and  in  1489 
Venice  took  over  complete  control  of  Cyprus 

Lusin  (Iflo'sln'),  1881-1936,  Chinese  author,  whose 
real  name  was  Chou  Shu-jen  He  left  medical 
school  in  Japan  to  devote  himself  to  literature, 
wishing  to  arouse  the  Chinese  people  from  their 
cultural  lethargy  and  isolation  and  to  teach  them 
the  values  of  Western  science  and  philosophy  His 
character  Ah  Q  satin  ees  petty  tyranny  and  easy 
rationalisations  to  explain  personal  failure.  Some 
of  the  tales  appear  in  AhQ  and  Other*  (  Eng.  tr.  by 
Chi-Chen  Wang,  1941). 
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Lasittnia  0usft&'n6u),  Roman  province  in  the  Ibe- 
rian Peninsula  Aa  constituted  (0.6  A  D  )  by  Au- 
gustus it  included  all  of  modern  central  Portugal  as 
well  as  much  of  W  Spam  It  took  its  name  from 
the  Lusitani,  a  group  of  warlike  tribes  who,  despite 
defeats,  resisted  Roman  domination  until  their 
great  leader,  Viriatua,  was  killed  (139  B  C )  by 
treachery  In  the  1st  cent  B  C  they  joined  in  sup- 
porting Sertonus,  who  Bet  up  an  independent  state 
in  Spam  Tho  old  identification  of  Portugal  with 
Lusitama  and  the  ancestors  of  the  Portuguese  with 
the  Lusitanians  (hence  CamOes's  great  epic  is 
called  0«  Luttadat)  is  now  largely  ignored,  but  the 
creation  of  Lusitania  may  have  had  some  faint 
echoing  effect  in  the  setting  up  of  the  separate 
kingdom  of  Portugal  many  centuries  later 

Lusitania,  liner  under  British  registration  sunk  with- 
out warning  off  the  Irish  coast  by  a  German  sub- 
marine on  May  7,  1916  In  the  sinking  1,153  per- 
sons lost  their  lives,  of  whom  114  were  American 
citizens  A  warning  to  Americans  against  taking 
passage  on  British  vessels,  signed  Imperial  German 
Embassy,  appeared  in  morning  papers  on  tho  day 
the  vessel  was  scheduled  to  sail,  but  too  lato  to  ac- 
complish its  purpose  The  vessel  was  unarmed, 
though  the  Germans  made  a  point  of  the  fact  that 
it  carried  guns  and  ammunition  for  the  Allies 
The  considerable  sympathy  for  Germany  which 
had  previously  existed  in  the  United  States  in  large 
part  disappeared,  and  there  was  demand  from 
marry  for  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  chose  the  course  of  di- 
plomacy and  sent  to  Germany  a  strong  note 
asking  for  "reparation  so  far  as  reparation  is  possi- 
ble "  Germany  refused  to  accept  responsibility  for 
the  act  m  an  argumentative  replv,  and  subsequent 
notes  became  something  of  a  debate  Germany 
finally  agreed  to  sink  no  more  passenger  liners 
without  warning,  and  gradually  the  submarine 
campaign  was  relaxed  The  incident,  however,  had 
much  to  do  with  preparing  the  way  for  the  United 
States  to  enter  the  First  World  War 

Lusk,  Graham  (lusk),  1866-1032,  American  physiol- 
ogist, b  Bridgeport,  Conn  ,  grad  Columbia  (Ph  B  , 
1887),  Ph  D  Umv  of  Munich,  1891  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  at  Yale  (1895-98),  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College  0898-1909),  and  at  Cor- 
nell Umv  Medical  College  (1909-32)  A  recognized 
authontv  on  nutrition,  ho  worked  on  ammo  acids, 
metabolism  of  fat,  and  animal  calorimetry  and 
wrote  The  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Nutrition 
(1906)  and  Nutrition  (1933) 

Luftk,  town  (pop  1,814),  co  seat  of  Niobrara  co  ,  E 
Wyo  ,  on  the  Niobrara  river  near  tho  Nebr  line 
and  E  of  Casper,  settled  in  the  late  IHHOs,  me  1898 
It  la  the  trade  center  of  a  farm  and  livestock  area 

lusterware,  a  kind  of  pottery  with  an  overglaee 
finish  containing  copper  and  silver  in  a  metallic 
salt  and  exhibiting  both  luster  and  iridescence  The 
process  was  known  to  Egyptians  and  Persians  and 
in  Europe  from  the  9th  cent  ,  tho  secret  being  lost 
in  the  16th  cent  ,  but  found  c  1860  The  ruby, 
gold,  copper,  and  silver  lusters  range  through  vary- 
ing shades  of  red,  brown,  and  green  and  show 
depth  and  the  glowing  quality  of  metal  The  film 
producing  this  effect  is  applied  over  the  glaze,  and 
the  ware  receives  a  third  firing  in  a  special  kiln  at 
low  temperature  The  process  was  used  to  enhance 
Italian  majolica  having  a  common  lead  glaze  and 
has  been  employed  for  various  kinds  of  chinaware, 
all  prized  by  collectors  in  Europe  and  America 

Lutcher  (lu'chdr),  town  (pop  2,167),  SE  La  ,  near 
the  Mississippi  S  of  Baton  Rouge,  founded  c  1890 
by  a  lumber  company  The  area  produces  sugar' 
nee,  perique  tobacco,  vegetables,  and  timber 

lute,  musical  instrument,  having  a  pear-shaped 
body,  a  fretted  neck,  and  a  variable  number  of 
strings,  which  are  plucked  with  the  fingers  Tho 
long  lute  seems  to  have  been  the  older  instrument, 
existing  very  early  in  Egypt  and  tho  Near  East 
The  short  lute  was  known  in  Spain  as  early  as  the 
10th  cent ,  having  been  brought  there  by  the  Sara- 
oons  Its  greatest  development  came  in  the  15th 
cent ,  and  it  was  the  chief  European  instrument 
of  the  late  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  In 
its  larger  forms,  made  m  the  17th  cent ,  it  was 
called  archlute,  THEORBO,  and  chtiarrone  In  tho 
18th  cent  the  more  easily  tuned  guitar  supplanted 
it  Its  music  was  notated  in  TABLATURE 

Luten,  Giovanni  do   see  Dosso  Doam 

Lutetift.  see  PARIS,  France 

lutetium  (lootS'shPurn) ,  a  i  are  element  (symbol  -Lu , 
for  physical  constants,  see  BLRMBNT,  table) ,  a  metal 
of  the  RARE  EARTHS,  very  similar  to  YTTERBIUM  It 
was  discovered  by  Georges  Urbain  (1907)  and  inde- 
pendently by  K  A  von  Welsbach  (1908) 

Luth«r,  Hans  (hans'  loVtur),  1879-,  German  states- 
man As  finance  minister  (1923-24)  under  Strese- 
mann  he  aided  Hjalmar  SCHACHT  m  stabilizing  the 
German  currency  He  succeeded  Wilhelm  Marx  as 
chancellor,  heading  two  successive  conservative 
coalition  cabinets  (1925-26)  Stresemann,  his  for- 
eign minister,  negotiated  tho  LOCARNO  PACT  m 
1925.  The  election  (1925)  of  Hmdonburg  as  presi- 
dent was  an  important  event  Luther  was  suc- 
ceeded as  chancellor  by  Marx  He  was  (1930-33) 
president  of  the  Reichsbank  and  (1933-37)  Ger- 
man ambassador  to  the  United  States 
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Luther,  Martin,  1483-1646,  German  leader  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  b  Eisleben,  Saxony,  of 
a  family  of  small,  but  free,  landholders  There  ex- 
ists no  detailed  account  of  his  early  life,  and  much 
of  the  material  available  is  drawn  from  Luther's 
own  recollections  His  studies  began  at  the  age  of 
five,  and  by  1505  he  completed  the  master's  exam- 
ination at  the  Umv  of  Erfurt  and  began  the  study 
of  law  Several  months  later,  in  what  seems  to 
have  been  a  sudden  conversion,  he  entered  a  mon- 
astery of  the  Augustmian  friars  at  Erfurt  There, 
devoutly  attentive  to  tho  services  and  the  sacra- 
ments, he  proc  eeded  with  an  intensive  study  of  the 
Scnptureb  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1507  AH 
signed  to  the  Umv  of  Wittenberg  in  1508,  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  and  began  to  preach  and  lecture 
This  period  was  the  beginning  of  the  intimacy  be- 
tween Luther  and  John  von  Staupitz,  whose  influ- 
ence led  Luther  to  say  m  1631,  "I  have  received 
every  thing  from  Staupitz  "  For  Luther  these  years 
were  times  of  grave  doubt  and  spiritual  agoniBing, 
and  they  saw  the  l>eginning  of  the  nervous  insomnia 
aud  dyspepsia  which  weakened  hia  physical  condi- 
tion throughout  life  His  search  for  peace  of  mind, 
pursued  through  the  S<  riptures  and  the  guidance 
of  Staupitz,  convinced  him  that  the  sinner's  hope 
lay  entirely  in  the  grace  of  God  and  the  redeeming 
work  of  Christ,  accepted  through  faith  In  1510 
Luther  was  sent  to  Rome  on  business  for  his  order, 
and  there  he  was  shot  ked  by  the  spiritual  laxity 
apparent  in  high  ecclesiastical  places  Upon  his  re- 
turn he  completed  the  work  for  the  theological  doc- 
torate and  returned  to  Wittenberg  as  a  profesnor 
In  this  way  Wittenberg  became  the  cradle  of  the 
Reformation,  for  here  in  the  next  few  years  his 
ideas  were  crystallized  and  were  developed  into  ac- 
tion for  the  reconstruction  of  doctrine  and  the  puri- 
fication of  church  practices  He  devoted  himself 
with  increasing  vigor  to  the  work  of  the  church,  m 
1515  becoming  district  vicar  His  indignation  con- 
cerning the  abuses  of  Church  practices  became 
public  when,  m  1517,  he  felt  compelled  to  protest 
the  dispensation  of  indulgences  (see  INDULGENCES) 
then  being  granted  in  Saxony  by  Johann  TETZ&L 
In  the  usual  academic  manner  he  posted  (and  chal- 
lenged others  to  debate)  his  historic  95  theses  on 
the  door  of  the  castle  chun  h,  a-ssurmg  himself  of  a 
wide  hearing  by  Helecting  the  Eve  of  All  Saints 
The  abuse  of  indulgences  had  been  condemned  by 
many  Catholic  theologians,  but  it  had  had  great 
financ  lal  SIM  c  ess,  arid  ex  <  lesiastical  authorities  had 
not  halted  it  Luther's  theses  were  widely  dis- 
tributed and  read,  finding  a\  mpathy  among  the 
exploited  peasantry  and  among  the  <  ivil  authori- 
ties, who  deplored  the  drainage  of  funds  to  Rome 
The  theses  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the  popu- 
larity of  indulgences  The  propositions  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  pope,  who  ordered 
the  head  of  the  August  mians  to  keep  peace  in  his 
order  Meanwhile  Tetzel  was  committed  to  the 
struggle  against  Luther,  and  he  found  an  able  col- 
league in  the  controversialist  Johann  ECK  Al- 
though Luther  still  considered  his  activities  as  di- 
rected toward  reforms  within  the  church,  his  op- 
ponents found  his  ideas  heretical  In  the  following 
>  ears  several  attempts  were  made  to  reconcile  Lu- 
ther to  tho  churc  h,  but  the  basis  of  compromise  was 
lacking  on  both  sides  At  a  meeting  with  the  papal 
legate  at  Augsburg  in  1518  Luther  refused  to  re- 
cant, and  later  in  1519  in  a  public  disputation  with 
Eck  in  Leipzig,  he  was  fore  ed  to  declare  his  stand 
as  one  at  variance  with  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
chun  h  As  the  break  with  Rome  grew  inevitable, 
Luther  broadened  his  position  to  include  a  wide- 
fapread  program  of  reform  In  his  Address  to  the 
Nobility  of  the  German  Nation  he  supported  the 
new  nationalism  by  advocating  German  control  of 
German  ecclesiastical  matters  and  urged  recogni- 
tion of  the  authority  of  civil  rulers  He  attacked 
usury  and  commercialism  and  recommended  a  re- 
tuin  to  a  primitive  agrarian  society  The  ire  of 
Catholic  theologians  was  further  aroused  with  tho 
publication  of  The  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the 
Church,  in  which  Luther,  in  an  uncompromising 
attack  on  tho  papacy,  denied  the  authority  of  tho 
priesthood  to  mediate  between  the  individual  man 
and  hih  God  and  rejected  the  sacraments  except  as 
aids  to  faith  He  followed  this  work  with  a  tract 
entitled  The  Freedom  of  a  Chnsttan  Man  in  which 
ho  presented  a  new  ideal  of  piety — that  of  the 
Christian  man,  free  in  conscience  by  virtue  of  faith 
and  charged  with  the  duty  of  condu<  ting  himself 
properly  in  a  Cliristian  brotherhood  Emphasis 
was  laid  on  justification  by  faith  alone  By  the 
time  the  papal  bull  Exsurgc  Domine,  condemning 
his  views  and  threatening  excommunication, 
reached  Germany,  Luther's  position  was  well  un- 
derstood and  widely  supported  In  a  dramatic  re- 
nunciation of  papal  authority  Luther  held  a  public 
burning  of  the  bull  and  of  the  cinon  law  In  1521 
formal  excommunication  was  pionounced  In  the 
same  year  Luther  was  given  a  safe-conduct  and 
was  summoned  before  the  Diet  of  Worms  The 
opinions  at  the  diet  were  divided,  but  when  an 
edict  of  the  diet  called  for  the  seizure  of  Luther,  his 
friends  placed  him  for  safekeeping  in  the  Wartburg, 
the  castle  of  Elector  Frederick  III  of  Saxony 
There  he  translated  the  New  Testament  into  Ger- 
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man  and  began  the  translation  of  the  entire  Bible, 
a  work  not  completed  until  10  years  later     At 
Wittenberg  during  this  time  the  iconoclasts  under 
CARLBTADT  had  instituted  radical  changes,  greatly 
deplored  by  Luther  and  the  elec  tor.   Fearing  that 
his  movement  was  endangered,  Luther  disregarded 
his  personal  safety  and  returned  to  Wittenberg, 
where  he  spent  most  of  the  remainder  of  his  life 
organizing  and  spreading  the  now  gospel     Luther 
suffered  a  loss  of  popular  appeal  when  he  violently 
opposed  the  PEASANTS'  WAH  of  1524-25,  which 
had  been  fostered  m  part  by  the  spirit  of  liberation 
and  revolt  that  Luther  himself  had  displayed    His 
stand  was  further  weakened  by  a  break  with  the 
humanists  brought  about  by  Erasmus'  work,  Free- 
dom of  the  Will    Nevertheless,  through  his  forceful 
writings  and  preaching   his  doctrines  spread   to 
many  towns  and  free  cities,  strengthened  by  the 
support  of  many  German  nobles     The  Augsburg 
Confession  (see  rREko),  a  basic  doctrine  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  was  written  and  presented  by 
Phihpp  MFLVNCHTHON  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in 
1530  with  the  sanction  of  Luther,  who  was  not  per- 
mitted to  attend     At  about  this  time  the  control 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  more  or  less  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Protestant  princes,  and  Luther 
devoted  hibiself  to  matters  of  faith  and  worship 
In  1525  he  had  married  a  former  nun,  Katharma 
von  Bora,  and  his  family  grew  to  include  six  chil- 
dren    His  closest  friends  and  associates,  Melanch- 
thon  and  Justus  JONAS,  shared  hw  work  and  com- 
panionship and,  after  the  death  of  Elector  Irod- 
erick,  he  enjoyed  the  active  championship  of  JOHN 
FREDERICK  I,  who  succeeded   to  the  electorate 
Luther  worked  actively  to  build  a  competent  edu- 
cational system  and  wrote  widely  on  church  mat- 
ters, including  the  composition  of  hymns  (both 
words  and  music),  a  hturgj ,  and  two  catechisms 
which  are  basic  statements  of  the  Lutheran  faith 
His  uncompromising  attitude  in  regard  to  doc- 
trinal matters  helped  to  break  up  the  unity  of  the 
Evangelical  church,  which  he  wa^>  anxious  to  pre- 
serve, the  controversy  with  ZWINOLI  and  later  with 
Calvin  over  the  LORD'S  SUPPKU  (and  over  pre- 
destination) divided  Protestants  into  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  the  Reformed  Churches    The  cause  of 
the   Reformation  was   somewhat   further  shaken 
when  Luther  was  persuaded  to  condone  the  second 
marriage  of  PHILIP  or   HLHSK     During  the  lost 
years  of  Luther's  life  he  was  troubled  with  increas- 
ing ill-health  and  the  plagues  of  political  and  re- 
ligious disunion   within   the  nation      He  died  in 
Eisleben  and  was  buried  at  Wittenberg,  leaving 
behind  an  evangelical  doc  trine  that  has  spread 
throughout  the  Western  world  and  marked  the  first 
break  in  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church    In  Ger- 
many his  socio-rehgious  c  oncepts  laid  a  now  basis 
for  German  society     His  writings,  in  forceful  idio- 
matic language,  helped  to  fix  the  standards  of  mod- 
ern German     Luther's  works  have  been  published 
frequently  and  in  many    languages,  the  first  at- 
tempt at  an  edition  of  them  was  in  1539-58   See 
biographies  b>  Preserved  Smith  (1911),  A  C    Mc- 
Giffert(l<)U),andA  Ehrhardt  (1946),  L  H   War- 
ing, The  Political  Theories  of  Martin  Luther  (1910) , 
Heinnch  Boohmer,  Luther  and  the  Reformation  in 
the  Light  of  Modern  Re search  (Knu    tr  ,  1930),  Jo- 
seph Clayton,  Luther  and  His  Works  (1937),  Hem- 
rich  Boehmer,  The  Rooxl  to  Reformation  (Eng   tr  , 
1946),  E    M    Carlson,  Reinter prdation  of  Luther 
(1948),  E   M    Plass,  This  Is  Luther  (1948),  H    H 
Kramm,  The  Theology  of  Martin  Luther  (1949) 
Lutheranism.  Since  the  16th  cent  the  name  Luther- 
ans has  been  used  to  designate  those  Protestants 
whose  religious  faith  is  based  on  the  principles  of 
Martin  LUTHER,  although  he  opposed  such  a  des- 
ignation   When  it  became  apparent  to  Luther  that 
the  reforms  he  desired  c  ould  not  be  c  arned  out  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  devoted  himself 
to  questions  of  faith  rather  than  form  in  the  new 
"Evangelical"  churches  that  developed     His  was 
the  conservative  attitude,  as  distinguished  from  the 
views  of  the  Reformed  (Calvmistic)  communions 
His  major  departures  from  Roman  Catholic  doc- 
trine rest  on  these  beliefs    the  Scriptures  contain 
the  one  necessary  guide  to  truth,  and  it  is  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  reach  God  through  them  with 
responsibility  of  his  individual  conscience  to  God 
alone,  salvation  comes  through  divine  grace  alone, 
available  to  man  through  the  redeeming  work  of 
Christ,  and  the  sacraments  are  valid  only  as  aids 
to  faith     In  addition  to  the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and 
Athanasian   creeds,   the   principal   statements  of 
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own  hymns,  Kin'  feste  Burg  and  many  others,  gave 
impetus  to  this  custom.  Matters  of  administration 
and  organization  were  worked  out  bv  others.  To 
achieve  order,  superintendents  over  districts  were 
appointed  to  work  m  cooperation  with  the  secular 
rulers  In  general,  a  synodical  form  of  organiza- 
tion waa  developed,  hut  the  relations  of  individual 
churches  to  the  synods  and  conferences  rest  with 
their  own  decisions  The  unity  of  the  Church  is  a 
umtv  of  doctrine  rather  than  of  organization  In 
Gormanv ,  Lutheramsm  was  in  close  association 
with  the  political  hfo  In  its  early  vears  there  were 
many  struggles  to  dec ide  controversies  within  its 
own  membership  and  to  reach  agreement  with  the 
Reformed  churches  Temporal  authorities  took 
part  in  these  matters  With  doctrinal  orthodoxy 
se<  ured,  a  penod  of  quiet  followed,  interrupted  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  17th  cent  bv  the  influence  of 
Pietism  When  m  1817,  under  trederick  William 
III  of  Prussia,  a  union  between  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed churches  was  accomplished  and  the  new 
ecclesiastical  body  was  adopted  as  the  national 
Church,  a  largo  group  remained  outside  the  union 
These  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Old  Lutherans  " 
In  the  unification  of  German  culture  under  the 
Nazi  regime,  the  Church  did  not  escape  In  1933  a 
national  organization,  the  German  Evangelical 
Church,  including  some  28  separate  state  churches 
was  formed  This  attempt  to  consolidate  the  Prot- 
estant bodies  of  Germany,  both  Lutheran  an»d  Re- 
formed (except  for  the  small,  scattered  "Free" 
churches)  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  pro- 
Nazi  church  official  He  and  the  Nazi  church 
group,  the  "German  Christians,"  proceeded  to  try 
to  develop  a  national,  racial  church,  m  which  Aryan 
blood  in  one's  veins  was  a  qualification  for  member- 
ship and  position  Although  the  claim  was  made 
that  reorganization  alone  was  intended,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  issues  also  deeply  concerned  doc- 
trines and  the  confession  A  revolt,  led  by  several 
thousand  Protestant  pastors,  among  whom  was 
Martm  Niemoeller,  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Confessional  S\nod,  which  issued  (1934)  at  Bar- 
men its  principles  of  rejection  of  the  Reich  inter- 
ference with  the  Church  In  1935  a  law  was  pro- 
mulgated which  c  reated  the  post  of  Ketch  Minister 
for  Church  Affairs,  with  absolute  authority  over 
the  Gorman  Evangelical  Church  Another  ele- 
ment m  the  controversy  was  added  when  the 
"German  Faith"  movement,  allied  with  the  neo- 
pagan  philosophy  of  Alfred  Rosenberg,  began  its 
rapid  spread  in  1936  After  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  the  German  Evangelical  Church  aban- 
doned its  Nazi-inspired  constitution  of  1933  and 
undertook  reorganization  The  Lutheran  Church 
is  the  established  state  church  of  Denmark,  Ice- 
land, Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland  In  North 
America,  Lutherans  from  the  Netherlands  were 
among  the  settlers  on  Manhattan  island  in  1625  A 
congregation  was  formed  there  in  1648,  but  it  was 
antedated  bv  one  established  (1638)  by  Swedish 
settlers  at  Fort  Christina  (Wilmington)  on  the 
Delaware  river  On  near-by  Timcutn  Island  the 
first  Lutheran  c  hurch  building  in  the  country  was 
dedicated  in  1646  Early  in  the  18th  cent  exiles 
from  the  Palatinate  established  German  Lutheran 
churches  m  Now  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  Mar\land  The  Sftlzhurger  migration  to 
Georgia  (1734)  introduced  Luthcranism  in  the 
South  In  the  18th  cent  organization  of  the 
churches  was  begun  by  Heinruh  Melchior  MftH- 
LrNntK<,,  who  brought  about  the  formation  (1748) 
in  Pennsylvania  of  the  first  synod  m  the  country 
The  Synod  of  New  York  and  adjoining  states  fol- 
lowed (1786),  that  of  North  Carolina  was  created 
in  180.1  With  the  settlement  of  the  West  and  the 
Northwest,  many  small  snyods  were  formed  by 
Norwegians,  Danes,  Finns,  and  other  racml  groups 
At  the  present  time,  many  of  the  Lutheran 
churches  of  the  United  States  are  included  in  sever- 
al conferences  and  s\  nods  In  almost  all  cases,  the 
congregation  is  regarded  as  the  unit  of  organiza- 
tion and  the  seat  of  authority  The  Lutheran 
World  federation  (1947),  a  continuation  of  the 
Lutheran  World  Convention  (1923),  publishes 
The  Lutheran  World  Review  m  English  and  German 
editions  See  L  Fuerbrmger,  T  Engelder,  and  P 
K  Kretzmann,  eds ,  The  Concordat  Cyclopedia 
(1927),  A  R  Wentz,  The  Lutheran  Church  in 
American  Hutory  (2d  ed  ,  rev  ,  1933),  L  P  Qual- 
ben,  The  Lutheran  Church  in  Colonial  America 
( 1940),  Edmond  Vermeil ,K  J  Hahn,  and  Gabriel 
Le  Bras,  The  Churches  in  Germany  (1949) 


faith  are  found  in  Luther's  two  catechisms,  the  Luther    College,    at    Decor  ah,    Iowa,   Evangelical 

Augsburg  Confession,  the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Lutheran,  coeducational  »mce  1936,  opened  1861, 

Confession,  the  Schmalkald  Articles,  and  the  tor-  chartered  1866  (see  LARSEN,  PETER  LAURKNTIUS) 

mula  of  Concord     These  are  all  included  in  the  Its  concert  band  is  noted    The  college  is  a  center  of 

Book  of  Concord  (1580) ,  in  them  the  fundamental  Norwegian-American  culture 

doctrine  is  justification  by  faith.    Baptism  was  Luton    (loo'tun),    municipal    borough    (1931    pop 

counted  necessary  for  regeneration,  but  no  form  68,523,  1 947 estimated  pop  109,630),  Bedfordshire, 

was  specified     As  to  manner  of  worship,  Luther      "     '      '          '     *  * 

chose  to  retain  altars  and  vestments,  he  prepared 
an  order  of  service  liturgical  m  form,  but  with  the 
understanding  that  no  church  is  Ixmnd  to  follow 
any  set  order,  there  is  no  uniform  liturgy  belonging 


to  all  branches  of  the  Lutheran  bodj  Character- 
istically however,  an  important  place  is  given  to 
preaching  and  to  congregational  Bulging  Luther's 


England,  on  the  Lea  river  and  NNW  of  London,  at 
the  southern  base  of  the  Cbilterns  U  is  the  center 
of  the  straw-plaiting  industry  in  England,  estab- 
lished here  m  the  time  of  James  I,  there  is  a  great 
straw-plait  market  hall  The  city  has  engineering 
works  and  other  industries 


isttcally  however,  an  important  place  is  given  to   Lutsk  (Idotak),  Pol.  Luck  (wootsk),  city  (1931  pop 
L ,  .  .        ,  »   ...     ,       35700),  capital  of  Volynoblast  (see  VotHYNiA),W 


Ukraine,  on  the  Styr  river.  Today  an  agricultural 
market  center,  it  was  allegedly  founded  before  the 
llth  cent  and  was  the  seat  of  the  princes  of  Vol- 
hyma  in  the  Middle  Ages  It  passed  to  Russia  in 
1795,  was  restored  to  Poland  in  1921,  and  was 
again  ceded  to  Russia  m  1945  In  the  Second  World 
War  the  overwhelmingly  Jewish  population  suf- 
fered much  under  German  occupation 
Lutter  am  Barenberee  Hdo'tur  Jim  bti/runbe'igil), 
market  town  (pop  2,547),  central  Germany,  near 
Brunswick  Here  m  1626  Tilly  defeated  Christian 
IV  of  Denmark  in  the  Thirty  Years  War 
Lutyens,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  (lu'ehunz,  lu'tyunz), 
1869-1944,  English  architect  He  began  his  cared 
designing  small  houses  in  Surrey  and  later  executed 
a  long  series  of  large  country  establishments,  many 
of  them  complete  with  their  furniture  and  garde nw 
In  these  works  he  developed  a  style  of  domestic 
architecture  based  upon  traditional  English  design 
and  craftsmanship  yet  highly  individual  The 
noteworthy  public  achievement  of  his  career  was 
the  planning  of  Now  Delhi,  India,  which  included 
the  design  of  the  palace  for  the  viceroy  Among  his 
principal  works  are  the  Cenotaph  in  London  and 
other  war  memorials,  including  those  at  Man- 
chester and  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  domestic 
and  public  buildings  at  Hampstead  garden  suburb, 
Hampton  Court  bridge,  and  the  British  embassy  at 
Washington,  D  C  He  was  knighted  in  1918 
Liitzelburger,  Hans  (h.tns'  lu'tsulbot>rgur),  d  1526, 
German  wood  engraver,  also  called  Hans  Franck 
Although  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
wood  engravers  of  all  time,  very  little  is  known  of 
his  life  Liitzelburger  is  best  known  as  the  en- 
graver of  the  designs  of  Holbein,  the  younger,  no- 
tably the  Dance  of  Dtath  and  illustrations  for  the 
Bible  His  name  IH  also  printed  under  a  large  and 
curious  woodcut,  Peasants  Fighting  with  Nude  Men 
in  a  Wood  His  work  is  remarkable  for  its  accuracy, 
clarity,  and  delicacy 

Ltltzen  (lilt 'sun),  town  (pop  5,739),  in  the  former 
Saxony  prov  of  Prussia,  E  Germany,  SW  of  Leip- 
zig Here  in  the  Thirty  Years  War  Gustavus  II  of 
Sweden  defeated  (1632)  Wallenstem,  but  fell  in  the 
battle,  Pappenheim,  on  the  imperial  side,  was  also 
mortally  wounded  In  1813  Napoleon  I  defeated 
the  Russian  and  Prussian  forces  at  near-by  Gross- 
gorschen  (also  written  Grows  Gorschen) 
LUtzow,  Adolf,  Freiherr  von  (a'd61f  frl'hcV  fun  lii'tso) , 
1782-1834,  Prussian  officer  Ho  commanded  a  vol- 
unteer corps,  the  Black  Troops  or  Black  Rifles, 
against  Napoleon  I  in  1813-14  The  corps  was  dis- 
tinguished for  its  daring  exploits,  which  were  glori- 
fied by  the  poet  Kcirner,  one  of  its  members 
Luverne  (loovurn')  1  Town  (pop  2,243),  co  scat  of 
Crenshaw  co  ,  S  Ala  ,  on  a  branch  of  the  Conocuh, 
in  a  farm  area,  me  1891  2  City  (pop  3,111),  co 
seat  of  Rock  co  ,  extreme  SW  Minn  ,  on  the  Rock 
River,  settled  1867,  platted  1870,  me  as  a  village 
1877,  as  a  city  1901  It  IH  in  a  farm  area,  and  thoro 
are  granite  quarries  near  by 

Luxembourg,  Francois  Henri  de  Montmorency- 
Bouteville,  due  de  (frftswa'  fire'  du  rnSmorase'- 
bodtvel'  duk  du  lUksfiboor'),  1628-95,  marshal  of 
Franco  Under  his  cousin,  the  Great  Conde,  he 
served  m  the  FRONDE  and  in  the  conquest  of 
Franche-Comte  (1668)  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Dutch  War  Though  at  first  unsuccessful  as 
the  successor  of  Turenne  on  the  Rhine  (1676),  he 
shared  m  the  victory  of  Cassel  (1677)  Command- 
ing the  army  m  Flandeis  in  the  War  of  the  GRAND 
ALLIANCE,  he  won  three  battles  on  which  his  repu- 
tation chiefly  rests,  Fleurus  (1690),  Steenkerke 
(1692),  and  Neerwinden  (1693) 
Luxembourg  (luk'sumburg,  Fr  luksftbfior')  or  Lux- 
emburg (luk'sumbQrg,  Ger  Icjok'sumbOork).  gnmd 
duchy  (999  sq  mi  ,  pop  290,992),  W  Europe 
Roughly  triangular,  it  borders  on  Belgium  in  the 
west,  Germany  in  the  oast,  and  France  in  the  south 
The  c  ity  of  Luxembourg  is  the  capital  In  the  pre- 
vailing Low  German  dialec  t  the  name  of  Luxem- 
bourg is  Letzeburg  French  is  the  offic  ml ,  German 
the  literary,  language  Luxembourg  is  drained  by 
the  Sauor  and  Alzetto  rivers,  both  tributaries  of  the 
Moselle,  which  forms  part  of  its  eastern  border 
The  Ardennes  mts  extend  into  N  Luxembourg 
The  southwestern  section  i«  part  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg-Lorraine iron-mining  basin  and  is  of  interna- 
tional importance ,  Each  is  its  mum  c  enter  Despite 
its  smallness,  Luxembourg  ranks  sixth  among  the 
steel-producing  countries  of  Europe  outside  the 
USSR  (after  England,  Germany,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Czechoslovakia)  Agriculture  and  cattle  rais- 
ing are,  next  to  iron  and  steel,  the  mam  resources 
Luxembourg  is  linked  by  rail  with  its  neighbors  and 
has  excellent  highways  It  has  been  united  since 
1922  with  Belgium  in  a  customs  union,  the  Luxem- 
bourg franc  is  on  par  with  the  Belgian  currency 
The  grand  duchy  is  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
with  a  bicameral  legislature,  the  upper  chamber 
being  appointed  by  the  sovereign  and  the  lower 
chamber  elected  by  direct  universal  suffrage 
Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  religion.  The 
county  of  Luxembourg  (originally  named  Lutzel- 
burg)  emerged  in  the  10th  cent.  Extending  between 
the  Meuse  and  Moselle  and  including  the  present 
Belgian  Luxembourg  prov.,  it  was  one  of  the  largest 
fiefs  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  rose  into 
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prominence  when  its  ruler  was  elected  emperor  as 
HENBY  VII  m  1308  His  son  was  JOHN  OF  LUXEM- 
BURG, king  of  Bohemia,  the  father  of  Emperor 
CHABLWslV.whomade  (1364)  Luxembourg  a  duchv 
The  elder  line  of  the  house  continued  in  Bohemia 
and  the  empire  with  Emperors  Wenceslaus  and 
Sigismund,  while  the  younger  line,  issued  from 
Charles's  brother,  Duke  Wenreslaus,  continued  in 
Luxembourg  (The  French  noblo  family  of  Luxem- 
bourg, descended  in  collateral  line  from  an  early 
count  of  Luxembourg,  was  only  remotely  related  to 
either  ruling  line )  In  1443  Philip  the  Good  of 
Burgundy  seized  the  duchy,  and  in  1451  he  was 
confirmed  in  possession  by  the  estates  of  Luxem- 
bourg With  the  other  Burgundian  holdings  in  the 
Low  Countries,  Luxembourg  passed  (1482)  to  the 


house  of  Hapsburg  on  the  death  of  Mary  of  Bur- 
gundy For  the  following  three  centuries  it  shared 
the  history  of  the  8  Netherlands  (see  NKTHBK- 
LANDB,  AUSTRIAN  AND  SPANISH),  passing  from 
Spanish  to  Austrian  rule  in  1714.  Several  western 
border  areas,  including  Montmedy,  Thionville,  and 
Longwy,  wore  ceded  to  France  in  the  Peace  of  the 
Pyrenees  (1659),  in  1684  Louis  XIV  seized  Luxem- 
bourg, but  he  was  obliged  to  restore  it  m  the  Treaty 
of  Ilyswick  (1697)  Occupied  by  the  Frenc  h  m  the 
French  Revolutionary  Wars,  the  duthy  was  for- 
mally ceded  to  France  in  the  Treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  (1797)  The  Congress  of  Vienna  (1814-16) 
made  Luxembourg  a  grand  duchy,  in  personal 
union  with  the  Netherlands,  at  the  same  time,  Lux- 
embourg became  a  member  of  the  German  Con- 
federation, and  its  capital  was  made  a  federal 
fortress  garrisoned  by  Prussian  troops  When  in 
1830  the  Belgians  rebelled  against  William  I  of  the 
Netherlands,  Luxembourg  shared  in  the  revolt  and 
thus  became  the  cause  of  international  complica- 
tions Belgium,  on  gaming  its  independence, 
claimed  the  entire  grand  duchy,  it  finally  obtained 
(1839)  the  major  part,  ic,  the  present  Belgian 
Luxembourg  prov  ,  where  Frem  h  is  the  predom- 
inating language  The  remainder  c  ontmued  in  per- 
sonal union  with  the  Netherlands  and  as  a  member 
of  the  German  Confederation  Its  status  was  again 
doubtful  when  the  German  Confederation  was  dis- 
solved in  1866  William  III  of  the  Netherlands 
agreed  to  sell  the  grand  duchy  to  I1  ram  e,  a  project 
which  nearly  led  to  war  between  France  and 
Prussia  At  the  London  Conference  of  1867  the 
European  powers  declared  the  grand  duchv  a  neu- 
tral territory,  its  fortress  was  dismantled  and  the 
Prussian  gainson  withdrawn  William  III  died 
(1890)  without  male  heir,  while  his  daughter  Wil- 
helmina  succeeded  him  m  the  Netherlands,  Duke 
Adolf  of  NAHHAti,  of  a  collateral  line,  became  giand 
duke  of  Luxembourg  Ho  was  succeeded  (1912)  by 
his  daughter,  Mane  Adelaide  In  1914  Germany 
violated  the  neutrality  of  Luxembourg  and  occu- 
pied the  grand  duchy  for  the  duration  of  the  First 
World  War  Grand  Due  ness  Mane  Adelaide  abdi- 
cated m  1919  m  favor  of  her  sister,  ("harlot to,  who 
married  Prim  c  Felix  of  Bourbon-Parma  Germany 
once  again  invaded  (Maj ,  1940)  neutral  Luxem- 
bourg m  the  Second  World  War  The  grand  duch- 
ess and  her  <  abmet  fled  abroad,  and  a  government 
in  oxile  was  established  at  London  Allied  troops 
liberated  Luxembourg  in  Sept  ,  1941  One  of  tho 
United  Nations,  Luxembourg  joined  (1947)  with 
Belgium  and  tho  Netherlands  in  a  c  lose  ec  onomu 
and  politic  al  alliance,  tho  Benelux  bloc  A  consti- 
tutional revision  (1948)  abolished  the  perpetual 
neutrality  of  the  giand  duchv,  a  status  which  in 
fact  had  ended  m  Nov  ,  1944,  when  compulsory 
military  service  was  introduced  Luxembourg 
joined  m  the  Fivo-Powpr  Pact  (1948)  with  Eng- 
land, Franco,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands  and 
took  part  in  the  European  Recovery  Program  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  In  internal  policy,  the 
Christian  Socialist  party  was  predominant  in  the 
post-war  years 

Luxembourg,  Flemish  and  Gor  Luxemburg,  prov- 
ince (1,706  sq  mi  ,  pop  213,252),  SE  Belgium,  in 
the  ARDKNNKB,  bordering  tho  grand  duchy  of  Lux- 
embourg in  the  east  and  Franco  in  the  south  Arlon 
is  the  capital  Heavily  forested,  it  is  important 
chiefly  for  its  cattle  and  for  its  steel  industry  in  the 
southern  section,  which  is  part  of  tho  Luxembourg- 
Lorraine  industrial  district  The  population  is 
mostly  French-speaking,  but  there  is  a  large  Ger- 
man minority  The  province  was  detached  from 
the  grand  duchy  of  Luxembourg  (see  separate  ar- 
ticle) m  1839 

Luxembourg  or  Luxemburg,  city  (pop  61,996),  cap- 
ital of  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxembourg  It  is  a 
picturesque  old  place  on  a  rocky  height  above  the 
Alzette  river  It  grew  around  the  10th-century 
castle  which  gave  it  its  name  and  was  a  strong  for- 
tress until  1867  Luxembourg's  city  hall  dates  from 
the  16th  cent 

Luxembourg  Palace,  large  Renaissance  palace, 
Paris,  France,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  near  the 
Sorbonne  It  was  built  (1615-20)  for  Mane  de' 
Medici  by  Salomon  de  Brosse  on  the  site  of  a  former 
palace  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Pme>  -Luxembourg 
(hence  its  name),  and  it  was  enlarged  m  the  19th 
cent.  The  palace  houses  the  council  of  the  republic 
(formerly  the  senate)  of  France  It  was  used  for 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference  of  1946  It  contains 
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valuable  paintings,  but  the  collection  of  contempo- 
rary art,  long  exhibited  at  the  Luxembourg,  has 
been  moved  to  another  building.  The  panels 
painted  by  Rubens  for  the  Luxembourg  Palace  are 
now  at  the  Louvre  The  beautiful  Luxembourg 
Gardens  are  a  favorite  playground  for  children  and, 
by  long  tradition,  a  favorite  walk  for  the  students 
and  professors  of  the  Sorbonne 

Luxemburg,  Rosa  (ro'z-i  Io6k'sumbc5ork),  18709- 
1919,  German  revolutionist,  b  Russian  Poland 
As  a  result  of  her  political  activities,  she  fled  to 
Switzerland,  where  she  was  converted  to  Marxism 
She  acquired  German  citizenship  through  marriage 
and  was  soon  a  leader  in  the  German  Social  Demo- 
cratic party  Although  small  and  crippled,  she  dis- 
tinguished herself  as  an  active  revolutionist  and  as 
a  brilliant  writer  and  orator  She  participated  m 
the  revolution  of  1905  m  Russia,  and  with  Karl 
LisBKNucHTshe  founded  the  SPARTACUH  PARTY  in 
Germany  in  the  First  World  War  Rosa  Luxem- 
burg advocated  the  general  strike  as  a  revolution- 
ary weapon  and  regarded  military  dictatorship  as 
the  necessary  preliminary  to  dictatorship  of  tho 
proletariat  She  was  in  protective  custody  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  First  World  War  Released 
upon  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  (1918),  she 
aided  in  the  transformation  of  the  Spartaciats  into 
tho  Gorman  Communist  party  and  with  Liebknocht 
edited  its  organ,  Die  rote  Fahne  For  their  part  m 
the  Spartacist  uprising  in  Berlin  she  and  Licbknecht 
were  arrested  (Jan  ,  1919)  While  being  taken  to 
prison,  they  were  killed  by  soldiers  See  Paul 
FrolTch,  Rosa  Luxemburg  (1940) 

Luxemburg,  grand  duchy  and  city  see  LUXEMBOURG 

Luxeuil  (lusu'yu),  former  abbey,  E  France  It  was 
founded  in  590  by  St  COLUMBAN  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  town  destroyed  (451)  by  Attila.  later  in 
Franche-Comt6  and  now  in  the  Haute-Saone  dept 
The  rule  of  Columban  was  soon  replaced  by  that 
of  St  Benedict  Though  constantly  troubled  by 
the  interference  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  the 
monks  of  Luxeuil  were  important  in  upholding 
Christianity  The  abbey,  devastated  (c  732)  by  tho 
Saracens,  was  rebuilt  by  Charlemagne  and  soon 
became  one  of  the  early  centers  of  medieval  learn- 
ing, its  abbots  came  to  rank  as  princes  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  The  French  Revolution  secular- 
ized the  abbey,  around  which  the  town  of  Luxeuil- 
les-Balns  (-labe")  (pop  5,264)  had  grown  It  has 
been  a  watering  place  since  Roman  times 

Luxor  (liik'sdr,  Idok'sor),  town  (pop  18,664),  cen- 
tral Egypt,  on  the  Nile  It  is  a  mde  W  of  KAUNAK 
and  occ  upies  part  of  the  site  of  THEBFS  The  tem- 
ple of  Luxor,  the  greatest  monument  of  antiquity 
in  the  town,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  AMI-  NHOTLP 
III  as  a  temple  to  Amon  The  temple  was  623  ft 
long  It  was  much  altered  by  succeeding  Pharaolis, 
especially  by  Ramses  II,  who  had  many  colossal 
statues  of  himself  erected  on  the  grounds  In  early 
Christian  tunes  the  temple  was  made  into  a  church, 
and  later  a  bhrine  to  a  Moslem  saint  was  built  in  tho 
great  hall  See  A  M  Blackman,  Luxor  and  Its 
Temples  (1923) 

Luxora  (16*6ks6'ru),  cotton  town  (pop  1,258),  NE 
Ark  ,  just  W  of  tho  Mississippi  river,  founded  1882 

luxury  tax,  tax  on  articles  considered  luxuries  Such 
taxes  may  be  intended  to  discourage  consumption 
of  certain  articles,  as  tho  tax  on  French  lawns  and 
laces  in  the  18th  cent  in  England,  or  they  may  be 
imposed  for  revenue  purposes  on  articles  doomed 
least  necessary  In  modern  tunes  such  "conven- 
tional neceswities"  as  alcohol,  to  bare  o,  jewelry, 
furs,  amusements,  private  automobiles,  and  candy 
have  been  included  In  the  United  States,  luxury 
taxes  have  been  levied  frequently,  especially  in 
wartime 

Luynes,  Charles  d'AIbert,  due  de  (sh-xrl'  dalb&r' 
dnk'  du  luen'),  1578-1621,  constable  of  France, 
minister  and  favorite  of  Louis  XIII  With  the 
king's  collaboration,  he  caused  the  assassination 
of  CONCINI  (1617),  took  over  the  government,  and 
foiced  MARIE  DE'  MKDICI  into  exile  His  power  was 
twice  threatened  (1619,  1620)  bv  the  activities  of 
Marie  and  her  partisans  among  the  nobles  He 
died  in  the  course  of  a  campaign  against  the  rebel- 
lious Protestants  of  Beam 

Luz.  1  Place  in  Pale&tme,  apparently  to  be  identified 
with  BETHEL  Gen  28  19,  35  6,  48  3,  Joshua  16  2, 
18  13,  Judges  1  23  2  City,  N  Palestine  Judges 
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Luzan,  Ignacio  de  (f  gnu 'thy  5  da  looth  in'),  1702-54, 
Spanish  scholar  and  critic,  studied  Greek,  Latin, 
and  the  humanities  in  Italy  From  1747  to  1749 
he  lived  in  Pans  as  secretary  in  the  Spanish  em- 
bassy Luzan  owes  his  fame  to  La  pottica  (1737),  in 
which  he  sets  down  the  neoclassical  rules  and  prin- 
ciples which  should  govern  the  art  of  poetry. 
About  one  third  of  the  book  is  a  critical  study  of 
the  Spanish  drama  Luzan  influenced  greatly  the 
taste  and  the  literary  expression  of  his  contem- 
poraries 

Luzern,  Switzerland   see  LUCEHNK 

Luzerne  (loosurn'),  anthracite-mining  borough  (pop 
7,082),  NE  Pa  ,  near  Wilkea-Barre,  me  1882 

Luzon  (loozftu'),  island  (40,420  sq  mi  ,  pop  7,374,- 
798),  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  The  irregular  coast  line  provides 
several  fine  bays,  notably  Manila  Bay,  with 
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Manila,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  on  its  shores 
The  Sierra  Madre,  a  great  mountain  range,  paral- 
lels part  of  the  east  coat>t,  the  best  known  of  the 
active  volcanoes  are  Mt  Mayon  and  Mt  Taal, 
both  in  the  south  Laguna  de  Bay  arid  Taal  are 
the  only  large  lakes  Watered  by  the  Cagayan, 
Pampanga,  Agno,  and  other  rivers,  Luzon  has  rich 
agricultural  areas  producing  sugar  cane,  rice,  cot- 
ton, hemp,  tobacco,  and  coffee  There  are  de- 
posits of  gold,  iron,  copper,  manganese,  and  chro- 
nnto,  but  the  mining  industries  are  relatively  un- 
developed Predominantly  Christian,  the  native 
inhabitants  are  principally  Ilocanos  and  Tagalogs 
The  Hukbalahaps,  a  dissident  group  in  central 
Luzon  caused  civil  unrest  in  1946-48  In  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  Luzon  was  invaded  by  the  Japa- 
nese on  Dec  10,  1941,  and  in  early  1942  tho  Allied 
forces  made  their  last  stand  on  BATAAN  peninsula 
and  Conn*  OIDOR  Luzon  was  regained  in  early 
1945  after  a  siicre^ful  landing  on  the  west  coast  at 
Lingayen  Gulf  and  Subic  Bay 

Luzzatti,  Luigl  (Iwf  'jo  loot-tsat'te),  1841-1927,  Ital- 
ian statesman  and  economist  As  minister  of  fi- 
nance in  several  cabinets  and  as  premier  (1910-11) 
he  promoted  liberal  legislation  and  waa  noted  es- 
pecially for  hia  advocacy  of  peoples'  banks  and 
minority  rights  He  also  secured  24  commercial 
treaties,  one  of  which  (1898)  ended  the  Franco- 
Italian  tariff  struggle  One  of  his  hooks  (pub  1909) 
was  translated  as  God  in  Freedom  (1930) 

Luzzatto,  Moses  Hayyim  (ha'yem  loot-tsat'tO), 
1707-47,  Hebrew  playwright,  poet,  and  mystic, 
a  loader  of  the  renaissance  of  Hebrew  Literature,  b 
Padua  At  the  age  of  17  he  wrote  Samson  and  De- 
lilah, a  drama  in  verse  His  finest  work  is  the  al- 
legorical Glory  to  the  Righteous  (1743) 

Lvov,  Prince  Georgi  Yevgenyevich  (geor'ge  ytvga'- 
nyuvlch  IvuvdP),  1861-1925,  Russian  statesman 
A  liberal,  he  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  /KMOTVO  system  of  local  self-govern- 
ment He  waa  a  deputy  of  the  Constitutional 
Democratic  party  in  the  Duma  and  chairman  of 
the  all-Russian  union  of  zemstvos  when  the  RUS- 
SIAN RLVOI  IJTION  of  Feb  ,  1917,  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  tho  provisional  Russian  government  after 
the  abdic  ation  of  Nu  holas  II  Lvov's  idealism  and 
fear  of  violence  made  him  particularly  unfit  for  cop- 
ing with  the  turbulent  situation  While  he  sought 
to  organize  a  c  onstitutional  and  democratic  govern- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  zemstvo  system,  tho 
Social  Democrats  gamed  the  actual  power  by 
organizing  and  dominating  the  workers'  and  peas- 
ants' councils  (soviets)  Agitation  for  peace  with 
the  Central  Powers  forced  (May,  1917)  the  resig- 
nation of  the  foieign  minister,  MIUYUKOV,  and 
Lvov  formed  a  second  government  After  a  Bol- 
shevik uprising  was  suppressed  (July,  1917),  Lvov 
resigned  and  a  moderate  Socialist  government 
under  KEKENSKY  was  organized  Lvov  subse- 

Juently  escaped  from  the  Bolsheviks  and  settled  in 
arto,  where  he  died 

Lvov  (lyuvdf),  Ger  Lemberg  (le'm'bo'rk),  Pol 
Lw6w  (Ivoof),  city  (1931  pop  316,177),  capital  of 
Lvov  oblast,  W  Ukraine,  in  the  northern  foothills 
of  the  Carpathians  It  is  a  major  transportation 
center  and  has  numerous  industries  (machinery, 
textiles,  electrical  apparatus,  chemicals,  food  proc- 
essing, and  oil  refining)  Lvov  is  tho  scat  of  a  uni- 
versity ('founded  1658)  and  of  several  technical 
institutes  Founded  c  1250  by  a  prince  of  GALICIA, 
the  city  became  a  great  medieval  commercial  cen- 
ter on  the  trade  route  from  Vienna  to  Kiev  It  was 
a  Polish  stronghold  against  invasions  from  tho  east 
and  underwent  numerous  sieges  by  the  Tatars, 
Turks,  Cossacks,  Russians,  and  Swedes  After  tho 
hrst  partition  of  Poland  (1772)  Lomborg  was  tho 
capital  of  Austrian  Gahcia  It  was  lost  and  retaken 
(1914,  1915)  by  the  Austrians  in  the  First  World 
War  In  1918  it  became  the  capital  of  the  short- 
lived Ukrainian  republic,  but  in  1919  it  was  taken 
by  Poland,  and  in  1921  it  was  confirmed  in  Polish 
possession  by  the  Treaty  of  Riga  between  Poland 
and  tho  USSR  Lvov,  in  a  largely  Ukrainian  area, 
was  claimed  and  annexed  to  the  Ukraine  by  the 
USSR  after  the  invasion  of  Poland  (1939)  From 
1941  to  1944  it  was  occupied  by  German  troops, 
m  st  of  its  pre-war  Jewish  population  (c  100,000) 
was  exterminated  In  1945  Poland  formally  ceded 
Lvov  to  Rus&ia  Among  the  ancient  buildings  of 
Lvov  are  its  16th-century  palace  and  three  cathe- 
drals (two  dating  from  the  1  Ith  cent ) 

Lwow,  Uki  aine   see  L\  o\ 

Lyakhov  Islands  (ha'khuf),  area  2,660  sq  mi, 
southern  group  of  the  NFW  SIB*  RIAN  ISLANDS,  be- 
tween the  Laptev  Sea  and  the  East  Siberian  Sea, 
Yakut  ASSR,  RSKSR  They  include  Bolshoi 
Lyakhov,  Malj  Ljakhov,  and  Stolbovoi  islands 
and  are  separated  from  the  Anjou  group  of  the  New 
Siberian  Islands  b\  Samukov  Strait  and  from  the 
mainland  b\  Dmitri  Laptev  Strait  They  were  dis- 
covered (1770)  by  Lyakhov,  a  Russian  merchant 

Lyall.  Sir  Charles  James  (U'ul),  1845-1920.  British 
Orientalist  and  civil  servant  in  India.  He  held 
various  offices  in  India  and  became  chief  com- 
missioner of  the  United  Provs  (1896-98),  later  he 
hold  an  important  post  in  the  India  Office  in  Lon- 
don (1898-1910)  He  received  (1897)  the  Star  of 
India  Sir  Charles  was  a  successful  student  and 
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translator  of  Arabian  poetry.    His  works  include  cles,  and  Euripides.    A  single  oration  (Against 

Translations  of  Ancient   Arabian   Poetry   (1885,  Leocrates)  is  extant.    See  R.  C.  Jebb,   The  Atttc 

1030),  The  Diwan of  Atnd  ibn  al-Abras  (1913),  The  Orators  (1893) 

Poem*  of  Amr  Son  of  Qarmah  (1919),  The  Mufad-  Lydd  (lid),  municipal  borough  (pop   2,778),  Kent, 

daliyat  (1921)  England     It  is  3  mi  inland  from  Romney,  one  of 

Lyautey,  Louis  Hubert  Gonzalve  (IwS'  flbeV  gSzftlv'  the  Cinque  Ports,  of  which  Lydd  is  a  "member." 

Iy6t&'),  1864-1934.  marshal  of  Franco    He  served  There  is  a  military  camp  near,  and  the  name  lyd- 

m  Indo-Chma,   Madagascar,  and  Algeria  before  dite  has  been  given  to  an  explosive  (see  PICRIC 

being  sent  (1912)  to  MOROCCO  as  French  resident  ACID) 


Man  (1863),  he  wrote  two  books  on  bis  travels  in 
North  America  Lyell  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential men  of  the  19th  cent,  in  shaping  popular 
ideas  about  science.  One  of  his  chief  original  con- 
tributions was  the  division  of  the  Tertiary  into 
Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene.  See  bis  Life,  Let- 
ters, and  Journals  (ed.  by  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Lyell,  1881);  study  by  T.  G,  Bonney  (1901J. 
Lykens  (ll'kuns),  borough  (pop  3,048),  SE  Pa, 
NNE  of  Harnsbuif ,  settled  o  1740,  laid  out  1848, 


general.    With  a  brief  interruption  m   1916-17,    Lydda  (Df'du),  Arabic  Ludd,  city  (pop  over  10,000),  

when  he  was  French  war  minister,  Lyautey  de-  central  Israel,  9  mi  SE  of  Jaffa  and  with  con-  mo  1872  Anthracite  mining  is  done  here, 
voted  the  next  13  years  to  building  up  the  French  nections  by  road  to  Jerusalem  The  city  was  prob-  Lyly  or  Lilly,  John  (in '6),  15547-1606,  English  dram- 
admmistration  in  the  protectorate,  developing  its  ably  of  Hebrew  foundation,  its  name  m  the  Old  atist  and  prose  writer,  remembered  chiefly  for 
economy  and  resources,  extending  its  borders,  and  Testament  is  Lod.  1  Chroii  8  12,  Ezra  2  33,  Neh  one  work,  Euphues,  published  m  two  parts,  Eu- 
paeifying  native  resistance  During  the  First  737,1135  In  A  D  66  it  was  burned  by  Cestius  phuea,  or,  The  Anatomy  of  Wit  (1578)  and  Euphues 
World  War  he  maintained  French  rule  over  Gallus  and  two  years  later  was  again  destroyed  and  His  England  (1580)  This  early  and  immature 
Morocco  though  much  of  bis  fore  e  was  withdrawn  by  Vespasian  Hadrian  rebuilt  the  city  and  named  example  of  the  novel  set  a  new  style  m  English  Ut- 
to  fight  elsewhere  A  skillful  diplomat  as  well  as  a  it  Diospohs  In  the  5th  cent  it  was  the  seat  of  a  erature  known  as  EUPHUISM,  a  fashion  attempted 
' '  '  '  '  '  '  ...  bishop  Birthplace  of  St  George,  it  contained  a  by  writers  for  about  30  years  thereafter  and  traces 

church  in  his  honor    It  was  occupied  by  the  Cru- 
saders m  1099,  destroyed  by  Saladm  in  1191,  and 

rebuilt  by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion    Lydda  was  the 

scene  of  Peter's  healing  of  the  paralytic    Acts  9  32 

The  city  today  has  a  major  airport  used  by  planes 

flying  between  Europe  and  the  Far  East    There 

was  heavy  fighting  here  between  Israelis  and  Arabs 

m  1948 


soldier,  he  may  be  said  to  have  created  modern 
Morocco  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  suet  ess- 
ful  colonial  administrators  of  all  time  See  Andr6 
Maurois,  Lyautey  (Eng  tr  ,  1931) 
lycanthropy  (Hkan'thrupP)  [from  Gr  ,»  wolf-man] 
The  belief  that  a  man  can  by  WITCHCKAFT  or  MAOIC 
take  on  the  appearance  and  characteristics  of  an 
animal  has  been  widespread  m  space  and  time 
Certain  African  tribes  have  their  "leopard-men" 


of  which  may  be  found  m  Bhakspere    Lyly's  plays, 
include  Sappho  and  Phao  (1584),  Endtmton 


and  the  like,  totems  are  related  to  the  idea,  and    lyddite*  see  PICRIC  ACID. 


which  i f.l 

(1591),  Midas  (1592),  and  The  Woman  in  the  Moone 
(1597),  were  presented  at  court  and  were  among 
the  earliest  English  comedies  in  prose  He  repre- 
sents, both  m  Euphues  and  in  his  plays,  a  link  be- 
tween the  Italian  Renaissance  and  the  literary 
awakening  of  Elizabethan  England  See  studies 
by  Albeit  Feuillerat  (1910)  and  V  M  Jeffei y  (1929) 


folklore  from  literatures  all  over  the  world  have    Lydekker,  Richard  (llde'kur),  1849-1915,  Engbsh   Lyman,  Chester  Smith  (ll'mun),  1814-90,  American 


tales  of  men  changing  to  animals  and  vice  versa 
One  of  the  widest  of  these  beliefs  is  the  belief  in  the 
werewolf  (called  also  turnskins  and,  in  French, 
the  loup-garou) ,  a  werewolf  being  a  man  or  woman 
who  either  willingly  or  unwillingly  changes  to  a 
wolf  and  eats  human  flesh  or  drinks  human  blood, 
then  returns  to  his  human  form  One  of  the  most 


naturalist,  educated  at  Cambridge     He  was  an      scientist,  b    Manchester,  Conn  ,  studied  at  Yale 


, 

authority  on  fossil  mammals,  which  he  first 
studied  while  with  the  Geological  Survey  of  India 
(1874-82)  Ho  compiled  for  the  British  Museum 
catalogues  of  its  fossil  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles. 
He  wrote  many  books  and  edited  the  Royal  Natu- 
ral History  (6  vols  ,  1893-96) 


celebrated  historic  cases  of  the  werewolf  is  said  to    Lydgate,   John   (Ud'g&t),   c     1370-c  1450,   English 


have  been  Elizabeth  Bathory  The  belief  m  the 
VAMPIRE  is  related  The  morbid  deHire  for  eating 
human  flesh  that  appears  in  certain  extreme 
psychoses  is  also  called  Ij  canthropy 

Lycaonia  (irkaS'neu),  ancient  country  of  S  Asia 
Minor,  between  Galatia  and  Cihcia  on  the  north 
and  south  and  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia  on  the 
west  and  east  Passing  successively  to  the  Per- 
sians, Syrians,  and  Romans,  it  was  divided  by  the 
Romans  between  Galatia  and  Cappadocia  It  was 
visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabfis  (Acts  14),  as  were 
the  near-by  L>  stra  and  Derbe 

Lyceum  (llsd'uni),  gymnasium  of  ancient  Athens 
Here  Aristotle  was  ace  ustomed  to  teach ,  bent  e  the 
extension  of  the  term  lyceum  to  Aristotle's  school 
of  philosophers,  the  Peripatetics 


poet  A  monk  of  Bury  St  Edmunds,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  voluminous  English  writers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  Little  is  known  of  his  life  His  principal 
works  are  The  Fall  of  Princes  (c  1430),  perhaps  the 
best  of  his  longer  works,  The  Siege  of  Thebes  (1420- 
22),  doHtgned  as  a  story  supplementary  to  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales,  the  Trou  Book  (1412-20),  and 
The  Temple  of  (floss,  an  allegory  of  love  He  also 


,  ,  , 

and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary.  For  two  years 
he  was  a  Congregational  minister  After  resigning 
because  of  ill-health,  he  went  (1846),  to  Hawaii, 
where  be  investigated  volcanic  phenomena  and 
was  instructor  in  the  Royal  School  m  Honolulu 
Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1847,  he  prac- 
ticed surveying  m  California  In  1859  he  became 
professor  of  industrial  mechanics  and  physics  in 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale,  and  in  1871  of 
astronomy  and  physics  Among  the  scientific  in- 
struments of  his  invention  are  a  combined  zenith 
telescope  and  transit  for  latitude,  longitude,  and 
time  and  an  apparatus  for  use  in  illustrating  the 
dynamics  of  ocean  waves  He  wrote  Around  the 
Horn  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  California,  1844- 


nves,  and  religious,  moral,  and  occasional  poems 
A  professed  disciple  of  Chaucer,  Lydgatc  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  poets  of  his  time  and  was  per- 
haps even  more  highly  esteemed  than  Chaucer 
See  his  Minor  Poems  (ed  by  H  N  MoCracken, 

.     ,      -..,...     .-  1911-34) 

lyceum  (llse'um,  U'sSum)     The  National  American    Lydia  (H'deu),  Christian  convert  at  whose  house  in 

Lyceum  for  the  dissemination  of  information  on      Plulippi  Paul  stayed     She  was  from  Thyatira 

the  arts,  sciences,  history,  and  public  affairs  de-     Acts  16  14-40 

veloped  from  the  lectures  given  by  Josiah  Hoi-   Lydia,  ancient  country,  W  Asia  Minor,  extending  W 

brook  in  182B  when_  he  founded  the  first  lyceum      from  the  Aegean  and  occupying  the  valleys  of  the 


wrote  much  minor  verse  in  varying  keys — satirical      60  (ed  bv  F  J  Teggart,  1924) 

poems  such  as  London  Lickpenny,  fables,  saints'    Lyman,  Phineas,  c  1716-1774,   American  colonial 


soldier,  b  Durham,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  1738  As 
leader  of  the  Connecticut  militia,  he  saw  much  ac  - 
tion  in  the  French  and  Indian  War — at  Lake 
George  (1755),  in  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  Ti- 
conderoga  in  1758  and  the  capture  of  Ticorideroga 
and  Crown  Point  in  1759,  and  in  the  attack  on 
Havana  (1762)  He  wont  to  England  (1763)  to  se- 
cure the  prize  money  due  his  troops  for  taking  Ha- 
vana In  1772  he  returned  with  the  title  to  a  large 
tract  of  land  between  the  Mississippi  and  Yazoo 
rivers  for  his  company  of  "military  adventurers; 


group  in  Millbury,  Mass     The  movement  spread      Hermus   and   Cayster   rivers     Traditionally  the    Lyman,  Theodore,  1833-97,  American  naturalist,  b 
through  groups  formed  in  other  states,  and  for  40     dynasties  of  rulers  were  three  the  Atyadae,  ending      Waltham,  Mass  ,  grad    Harvard,  1855,  and  Lam- 


before  1220  B  C  ,  the  Heraclidae,  lasting  about  500 
years,  and  the  Mermnadae,  who  took  the  throne 
when  Gyges  seized  power  m  687  B  C  Only  m  the 
last  dynasty  was  Lydia  important  The  little  king- 
dom grew  to  an  empne  in  the  chaos  that  had  been 
left  after  the  fall  of  the  Hittites  Lydia  was  prover- 


years  the  lyoeum  was  a  powerful  force  in  adult 

education,  social  reform,  and  political  discussion 

Many  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the  time  lectured  to 

lyceum  audiences,  and  public  interest  m  general 

education  was  greatly  stimulated    The  movement 

waned  after  the  Civil  War,  but  its  function  was 

later  performed  by  the  CHAtTTAtJQtTA  MOVEMENT 

See  J,  F   Noffbinger,  Correspondence  Schools,  L\ 

ceumsj   Chautauquas    (1926),   C    B    Hayes,    Tl 

American  Lyceum  (1932) 
Lycia  (ITshu),  ancient  country,  SW  Asia  Minor 

It  is  a  mountainous  promontory,  never  politically 

important     In  historic  tunes  it  was  held  by  tbe 

Persians,  the  Seleucids,  and  the  Romans  (from  189 

B  C )    Its  chief  towns,   Patara  and  Myra,  were      Empire 

visited  by  St.   Paul  (Acts  27  5)      Ruins  include    Lydia,  Mount,  Turkey  see  MYCALE 

rock-cut  tombs  and  Grecian  sculptures                       lye,  name  used  for  several  substances  which  are 
Lycomedes  (llko'mudSz),  in  Greek  legend,  king  of       '  *~    '  '     " 


SNT  bially  golden  with  wealth,  and  the  capital,  SARDIS,  Zoology  (with  which  he 
Ly-  was  magnificent  To  Lydian  rulers  is  ascribed  the  he  published  many  sen 
The  first  use  of  coined  money  Their  civilization  was  forms  He  served  in  Coi 


Skyros  He  killed  Theseus,  who  had  been  banished 
to  Skyros  Achilles  in  disguise  htd  among  the 
women  at  Lycomedes'  court  and  became  the  father 
of  NeopotolemuB  by  Lycomedes'  daughter,  Dei- 
damia 

Lycophron  (ll'kufron),  fl  3d  cent  BC,  Alexan- 
drian Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  one  of  the 
Pleiad.  His  extant  poem,  Cassandra  or  Alexandra, 
is  an  occult  and  difficult  work  Anciently  his 
tragedies  were  highly  esteemed 

Lycopolis  (Hko'pufis).  ancient  city  of  Upper  Egypt, 
replaced  by  the  modern  Asyut 

Lycurgus  (llkur'gus),  traditional  name  of  the  re- 
former of  the  Spartan  constitution  According  to  a 
standard  hypothesis  ho  lived  in  the  7th  tent  B  C. 
at  the  time  when  a  revolt  of  the  Messeman  subjects 
nearly  ruined  Sparta  Lvcurgus  led  a  reform  in  the 

Svernment  and  m  the  city's  social  system  to  estab- 
h  a  machine  of  war  which  would  preclude  further 
trouble  from  the  helots  and  other  subjects    Some 
features  of  the  unique  Spartan  system  were  ccr- 


strongly  alkaline  in  solution  Today  in  the  United 
States  it  commonly  indicates  the  caustic  alkali 
sodium  hydroxide  (caustic  SODA)  This  substance 
is  very  similar  to  potassium  hydroxide  (cauatio 


tainly  more  recent  than  600  B  C ,  and  Lycurgus   Lyell,  Sir  Charles  (ll'ul),  1797-1875,  English  geol- 


may  be  my  thical. 


Lycurgaa,  c  396-c  325  B  C  ,  one  of  the  10  Attic     spent  most  of  his  life  in  travel  (he  twice  visited  the 


orators  of  the  Alexandrian  canon .  pupil  of  Isocrates. 
An  able  and  honored  pubbc  official,  he  adminis- 
tered the  state  finances  from  338  to  320  B  C  and 
led  (with  Demosthenes)  the  anti-Macedonian 
party  One  of  his  official  acts  ordered  the  editing 


rence  Scientific  School,  Harvard,    1858     He  was 
m  the  Union  army  as  an  aide  (1863-65)  on  the  staff 
of  Gen    George  Meade     As  Massachusetts  com- 
missioner of  inland  fisheries  (1866-8,*)  he  was  a 
leader  m  the  movement  for  the  conservation  of  food 
fish     For  the  Harvard  Museum  of  Comparative 
'    -h  he  was  associated,  1859-87), 
scientific   papers   on   marine 

..—      Congress  (1883-85)  as  an  in- 
high,  and  there  were  close  connections  with  the     dependent  in  favor  of  civil  service  reform 
Greek  cities  of  Asia,  which  were  for  a  time  within    Lyme  (Urn),  town  (pop  717),  SE  Conn  ,  sot  off  from 
the  Lydian  empire.    The  last  ruler  was  CROESUS,      Say  brook  1655    It  once  included  the  present  EAST 
who  was  defeated  (before  540  B  C  )  bv  Cyrus  of     LYME  and  OLD  LYME 

Persia    Lydia  was  then  absorbed  into  the  Persian    Lyme  Regis  (Urn'  rS'jfa),  municipal  borough  (1931 

pop    2,620,  1943  estimated  pop    3,000),  Dorset- 
shire, England,  on  the  southern  coast  BE  of  Ax- 
mmster    It  is  a  health  resort  and  port  and  was  the 
landing  place  of  Monmouth  in  1685,  before  the 
battle  of  Sedgemoor     Archaeological  discoveries 
have  been  made  in  the  blue  Lias  rooks  which  are 
........       .  .  quarried  near  Lyme  Regis 

potash)  Lye  (sodium  hydroxide)  is  used  in  the  Lymington  (Urn'-),  municipal  borough  (pop  5,177), 
manufacture  of  hard  soaps,  reacting  with  a  fat  to  Hampshire,  England,  on  the  Solent  at  the  mouth 
form  soap  and  glycerine,  in  textile  manufacture,  m  of  the  Lymington  river  It  is  a  market  town  and 
the  canning  industry,  m  tanning  leather,  and  m  the  port,  coast  trading  and  yacht  building  are  pursued 
refining  of  petroleum  Sodium  hydroxide  is  pre-  A  Roman  camp  was  m  the  vicinity  Henry  II  land- 
pared  commercially  by  the  electrolysis  of  common  ed  here  m  1154  on  the  way  to  ins  coronation 
salt  It  is  soluble  m  water,  is  a  good  conductor  of  lymphatic  system  (llmf a'tlk) ,  system  which  conveys 
electricity,  and  causes  the  destruction  of  animal  lymph  through  vessels  and  nodes  distributed 
* r '"  L iL-  L '  throughout  the  body  Lymph,  a  colorless  or  yel- 

lowish fluid  derived  chiefly  from  blood  plasma 
which  filters  through  capillary  walls  into  inter- 
cellular spaces,  acts  as  a  medium  of  exchange  be- 
tween the  blood  and  the  body  cells  A  network 
of  delicate  vessels  (lymph  capillaries)  drains  the 
tissue  spaces  of  the  body  The  lymph  vessels  in 
the  villi  of  the  small  intestine  are  called  lacteata 
The  small  vessels  unite  to  form  larger  ones,  grad- 
ually increasing  m  size  to  form  two  main  channels, 
the  thoracic  duct  from  which  the  lymph  enters  the 
blood  stream  at  the  junction  of  the  left  internal 
Jugular  and  the  left  subclavtan  veins  and  the  right 
lymphatic  duct  which  empties  into  the  correspond- 
ing region  on  the  right  side.  Small  nodes  (lymph 
giands)  occur  along  the  course  of  the  lymph  ohan- 


tfssue  Lye  can  seriously  harm  the  human  skin, 
vinegar  is  a  handy  first-aid  remedy  Lye  attacks 
aluminum  containers  rapidly  It  dissolves  wool, 
but  not  cotton,  and  is  used  consequently  m  testing 
for  wool  Originally  the  term  lye  was  used,  as  it 
still  is  to  some  extent,  for  the  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  carbonate  obtained  by  treating  wood 
ashes  with  water  ("leaching")  This  solution  is 
less  strongly  alkaline  than  sodium  hydroxide  Like 
potassium  hydroxide,  it  is  used  in  making  soft  soap 


ogist    He  studied  law  and  practiced  for  a  time,  but 


United  States)  and  in  the  popularization  of  his 
geological  ideas  Chief  of  these  was  his  theory  of 
DWIPORMISM,  contained  m  his  Principle*  of  Geology 
(3  vols.,  1830-33),  which  went  into  12  editions  in 
his  lifetime.  Besides  Elements  of  QeoLogji  (1838) 


nels  m  such  locations  as  the  axilla,  neck,  groin,  ab- 
domen, and  thorax.    Bacteria  are  filtered  out  in 


and  preserving  of  the  works  of  Aeschylus,  Sopho-     and  The  Geological  Evidences  of  the  Antiquity  of     the  lymph  nodes,  '  which    thus   form  ft  barrier 
Crow  references  sre  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  prottuttctattoafeces  p*f»  1. 


against  the  passage  of  harmful  agents  into  the 
blood  stream.  In  disease,  the  lymph  nodes  become 
inflamed  and  swollen,  and  therefore  palpable,  and 
of  diagnostic  importance 

Lympne  (Um),  village,  Kent,  England,  near  HYTHB 
It  is  important  now  as  an  airport. 
Lynaker,  Thomas*  see  LINACRE,  THOMAS 
Lynbrook,  residential  village  (pop   14,657),  on  8W 
Long   Island,   8E    NY,    near    New   York   city, 
settled  before  the  Revolution,  ino    1911     Lamps 
and  sportswear  are  made 

Lynch,  Charles,  1736-90,  American  Revolutionary 
soldier,  b  near  the  site  of  Lynch  burg,  Va  The 
term  "lynch  law"  is  thought  by  some  to  have  de- 
rived from  his  name  A  member  of  the  Virginia 
house  of  burgesses,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
preparations  for  war  When  a  Tory  conspiracy 
was  discovered  (1780)  in  Bedford  co  ,  where  he 
had  been  a  justice  of  the  peace  since  1706,  Lynch, 
a  zealous  patriot,  presided  over  an  extralegal  court 
which  meted  out  summary  punishment  to  the 
Loyalists  In  this  he  clearly  exceeded  his  authority, 
but  he  was  later  exonerated  by  the  state  legislature 
He  led  a  volunteer  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Guil- 
ford  Courthouse  in  1781 

Lynch,  John  Joseph,  1894-,  American  seismologist, 
b  England  In  1913  he  came  to  the  United  States 
(naturalised,  1935)  and  was  graduated  from  Wood- 
stock (Md  )  College  in  1920  He  became  a  Jesuit 
in  1914  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1926  In  1928 
he  became  associate  professor  of  physics  and  direc- 
tor of  the  seismic  observatory  at  Fordham  He  is 
the  author  of  General  Physics  (1933)  and  Our 
Trembling  Earth  (1940) 

Lynch,  Thomas,  1749-79,  American  Revolutionary 
patriot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
b  Berkeley  co  ,  S  C  ,  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Cambridge  Umv  He  was  the  son  of  a  Carolina 
statesman,  Thomas  Lynch,  and  is  known  as 
Thomas  Lynch,  Jr  He  was  elected  (1776)  to  the 
Continental  Congress  but  soon  resigned  Trying 
to  regain  his  health,  Lynch  sailed  for  France  and 
was  lost  at  sea  HIM  rare  autographs  are  valuable 
Lynch.  1  Unincorporated  town  (pop  c  10,000),  Har- 
lan  co  ,  E  Ky  ,  in  the  Cumberlands  near  the  Va 
line  It  is  a  coal-mining  community,  owned  by  the 
U  S  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  which  founded  the 
town  in  1917  Big  Black  Mt ,  highest  peak  in  Ken- 
tucky, IB  near  2  Village  (pop  487),  N  Nebr  ,  be- 
tween the  Missouri  and  Niobrara  rivers  On  near- 
by Ponca  Creek,  excavation  of  prehistoric  settle- 
ments was  begun  in  19.16 

Lynchburg,  city  (pop  44,641),  S  Va  ,  on  the  James 
and  in  the  Blue  Ridge  foothills,  settled  1757, 
founded  1786,  me  as  a  town  1805,  as  a  city  1852 
It  is  a  trade  center  and  tobacco  market,  among  its 
products  are  shoes,  textiles,  fertilizer,  flour,  and 
paper  It  was  a  Confederate  supply  base  m  the 
Civil  War,  in  June.  1864,  a  Union  attempt  to  take 
the  city  failed  It  is  the  seat  of  RANDOLPH-MA  CON 
WOMAN'S  COLLFOK,  Virginia  Theological  Seminary 
and  College  (Negro),  Lynchburg  College  (Dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  coeducational,  1903)  and  Virginia 
Episcopal  School  (preparatory;  for  bovs)  Near 
by  are  SWEET  BRIAR  COLLEGE,  an  old  church 
(1792-98,  restored  1901),  "Poplar  Foreat"  (1806- 
9,  built  by  Jefferson,  restored),  and  Appomattox. 
Carter  Glass  lived  here 

lynching,  extralegal  inflicting  of  capital  punishment 
by  a  self-constituted  group  The  origin  of  the  word 
IB  unknown,  there  are  various  explanations,  one 
of  the  most  poptilar  being  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  name  of  Col  Charles  LYNCH  American  pio- 
neers whose  settlements  had  not  yet  established 
legal  institutions  frequently  took  the  law  in  their 
own  hands  Pioneers  so  situated  sometimes  pun- 
ished lesser  crimes  bv  exile,  compelling  the  persons 
believed  guiltv  to  leave  their  <  ommunity  Crimes 
that  seemed  to  the>m  capital,  such  as  rape,  were 
punished  by  lynching  Horse  stealing  was  such  a 
crime,  since  often  pioneers  (notablj  cowboys)  who 
lost  their  horses  could  not  continue  their  work  Pio- 
neers formed  vigilante  committees  to  repress  <  rune 
(see  VIGILANTKH)  When  legal  institutions  had  been 
duly  established,  such  vigilance  committees  nor- 
mally tended  to  disappear  Their  measures  were  at 
worst  extralegal,  though  thov  had  the  intrinsic 
danger  of  resort  to  violence,  hasty  injustice  might 
easily  be  done  Lynching  in  a  community  ade- 
quately supplied  with  officers  of  the  law  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  threat  to  the  basis  of  the  law.  In  the 
chaotic  social  conditions  of  the  South  in  Recon- 
struction days,  there  was  considerable  resort  to 
lynching,  particularly  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  The 
tradition  of  using  violence  against  Negroes  accused 
of  serious  crime  (especially  rape  of  a  white  woman 
or  murder  of  a  white  man)  was  maintained  in  the 
period  after  Reconstruction  to  support  "white 
supremacy  "  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  practice  has  been  exceptional  rather  than  com- 
mon and  that  a  large  body  of  Southern  opinion  has 
steadfastly  opposed  the  practice  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  many  lynching*  have  occurred  in  other 
sections  of  the  nation.  Nevertheless,  much  national 
attention  has  been  riveted  on  the  situation  in  the 
South,  and  a  mass  trial  of  28  white  men  for  the 
lynching  of  a  Negro  drew  much  notice  in  1947 
when  it  was  held  in  Greenville,  N.C.  Though  the 
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defendants  were  acquitted  and  though  Southern 
ilators  have  been  able  to  block  antuynchmg 
.  there  is  evidence  that  sentiment  against 
rung  w  growing  stronger  in  the  South,  as  it  is 
.  arhere  m  the  United  States 

Lynd,  Robert  Staughton,  1892-,  American  sociolo- 
gist, b  New  Albany,  Ind  He  has  taught  at  Co- 
lumbia Umv  since  1931.  With  his  wife,  Helen 
Merrell  Lynd,  he  made  a  noted  sociological  study 
of  Muncie,  Ind.,  published  m  1929  as  Mtddletown: 
a  Study  tn  Contemporary  American  Culture  He 
has  also  written  Mvldletoum  in  Transition  (1937) 
and  Knowledoe  for  What?  (1Q39) 

Lynden  (Hn'dun),  town  (pop  l,69b),  NW  Wash  ,  N 
of  Bellmgham,  in  a  dairy,  poultry,  and  farm  area; 
settled  1860,  mo  1891  Bulb  growing  has  been 
introduced  by  Dutch  farmers  of  the  region  Lyn- 
den is  a  port  of  entry 

Lyndhurst,  John  Singleton  Copley,  Baron  (k&p'le, 
Imd 'hurst),  1772-1863,  British  jurist,  b  Boston, 
Mass  ,  son  of  John  Singleton  Copley,  the  American 
painter  A  successful  lawyer  in  England,  he  at- 
tained notice  by  his  successful  defense  of  a  Luddite 
(1812)  and  of  Arthur  THIBTLEWOOD  and  James 
Watson  (1817)  He  became  solicitor  general  (1819), 
attorney  general  (1824),  and  master  of  the  rolls 
(1826)  Between  1827  and  1846  he  was  three  times 
lord  chancellor  Although  his  sympathies  as  a 
young  man  were  extremely  liberal,  in  his  political 
life  he  was  a  Tory  and  a  leader  of  his  party  in  the 
House  of  Lords  See  biography  by  Sir  Theodore 
Martin  (1883) 

Lyndhurst.  1  Township  (pop  17,454),  NE  NJ, 
near  Rutherford,  me  1852  1  Village  (pop  2,391), 
NE  Ohio,  near  Cleveland,  me  1917 

Lyndon,  rural  town  (pop  3,144),  NE  Vt  ,  on  the 
Passumpsic  and  N  of  St  Johnsbury,  settled  1788 


It  includes  the  villages  Lyndon  Center,  seat  of  a, 
state  teachers  college,  and  Lyndon  ville  (pop  1,444) 
Lyndiay,  Sir  David  see  LINDSAY,  SIR  DAVID 
Lynn,  Norfolk,  England  see  KINO'S  LYNN 
Lynn.  1  Town  (pop  1,014),  Randolph  co  ,  E  Ind  , 
SSE  of  Winchester  S  City  (pop  98,123),  E  Mass  , 
NE  of  Boston,  settled  1629,  me  as  a  town  1(>31,  as 
a  citv  I860  From  1636  shoes  have  been  made  here 
In  I860  a  strike  in  the  shoe  industry  at  Lynn  spread 
to  other  cities  and  was  broken  by  the  importation 
of  stukebreakers  The  city  lias  other  industries, 
notably  the  production  of  electrical  appliances 
Mary  Baker  Eddy  hved  here 
Lynn  Canal,  natural  inlet,  c  80  mi  long,  8E  Alaska 
ft  connects  in  the  south  with  Chatham  Strait  and 
Stephens  Passage  and  thrusts  north  between 
mountains  to  break  finally  into  the  inlets  of  the 
Chilkoot  and  Chilkat  rivers  Navigable  to  its 
head,  Lynn  Canal  connects  Skagway  with  Juneau 
and  was  an  important  arteiy  of  the  gold  rush 
Lynn  field,  town  (pop  2,287),  NE  Mass  ,  W  of  Sa- 
lem, settled  c  1640,  set  off  from  Lynn  1782.  The 
Scotch  Boardman  House  was  built  in  1651 
Lynn  Haven,  city  (pop  1,246),  NW  Fla  ,  on  St  An- 
drews Bay  WSW  of  Tallahassee,  in  a  timber  aiea, 
settled  1912,  me  1915 

Lynn  Regis,  Norfolk,  England  see  KING'S  LYNN 
Lynwood,  city  (1940  pop  10,982, 1947  special  census 
pop  20,650),  in  Comptoii  township,  S  Calif  ,  adja- 
cent to  Los  Angeles,  me    1921     It  manufactures 
metal  products 

lynx  (Imgks),  short-tailed  member  of  the  cat  family 
with  soft,  thick  black-mai  ked  beige  to  giay  fur 
and  tufted  ears  The  common  or  northeiu  lynx  of 
Europe  now  exists  in  small  numbers  in  the  Alps, 
Scandinavia,  and  N  Russia  Its  head  and  body  aie 
about  3  ft  long,  the  tail  about  5  m  Races  of  the 
European  lynx  are  found  in  Asia  American 
species  are  the  BOBCAT  and  the  Canada  Ijnx 
Lyon,  James  (U'un),  1735-94,  American  Presbyteri- 
an clergyman  and  amateur  musician,  b  Newark, 
N  J  His  Urania,  (c  1761),  a  collection  of  psalm 
tunes  containing  some  of  his  own  compositions, 
established  him  as  the  second  American  composer 
(Francis  Hopkinson  was  the  first) 
Lyon,  Mary,  1797-1849,  American  educator,  founder 
of  MOUNT  HOLYOKB  COLLKUIL,  b  Buckland,  Mass 
She  attended  three  academies  in  Massachusetts, 
later  she  taught  at  Ashfleid,  Mas>&  ,  Londomien>, 
N  II  ,  and  Ipswich,  Mass.  Interested  in  promoting 
higher  education  of  women,  she  won  the  aid  of 
several  influential  men  and  succeeded  (1837)  in 
establishing  Mt  Holyoke  Female  Seminary  (later 
Mt  Holyoke  College)  at  South  Hadley,  Mass  She 
served  as  principal  for  12  years,  directing  the  de- 
velopment of  a  well-iounded  college  piogram  and 
emphasizing  the  principle  of  service  to  others. 
See  Beth  B  Gilchnst,  The  Ltfe  of  Mary  Lyon 
(1910),  M.  F  Lansing,  ed  ,  Mary  Lyon  through 
Her  Letter*  (1937) 

Lyon,  Matthew,  1750-1822,  American  politician  and 
pioneer,  b  Co  Wicklow,  Ireland.  He  emigrated  to 
America  in  1765,  settling  eventually  in  Vermont. 
During  the  American  Revolution  he  served  with 
Ethan  Allen  and  later  was  in  the  fighting  around 
Saratoga.  He  resigned  from  the  army  in  1778  Ho 
founded  (1783)  the  town  of  Fair  Havon,  Vt ,  where 
he  became  a  leading  businessman.  From  1797  to 
1801  he  was  an  Anti-Federalist  member  of  the  U  S 
House  of  Representatives,  where  he  became  notori- 
ous as  the  result  of  a  personal  encounter  with  Roger 
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Gnswold.  In  the  same  year.  1798,  he  was  indicted 
under  the  Sedition  Act  for  the  publication  of  a  let* 
ter  criticising  President  John  Adams  While  in  jail 
he  was  reelected  to  Congress  Moving  to  Eddy- 
ville,  Ky.,  in  1801,  he  also  represented  that  state  in 
Congress  (1803-11)  Lyon  was  appointed  (1820) 
U  S  factor  to  the  Cherokee  Indian*  in  Arkansas, 
where  he  was  elected  the  second  delegate  of  that 
territory  to  Congress,  but  died  before  taking  his 
seat  He  was  a  hero  of  three  sue  < esaive  frontiers,  an 
able  exponent  of  frontier  views  in  Congress,  and  a 
man  of  shrewd  business  ability  See  biography  by 
J  F  AkLaughlm  (1900) 

Lyon,  Nathaniel,  1818-61,  Union  general  in  the  Civil 
War,  b  Eastford,  Conn  ,  grad  West  Point,  1841 
After  serving  against  the  Seminoles  and  m  the  Mexi- 
can War,  he  was  stationed  in  California  and  Kan- 
sas until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  be 
was  put  in  command  of  the  St  Louis  arsenal  He 
immediately  broke  up  Camp  Jackson,  where  the 
secessionist  governor,  Claiboine  F  JACKSON,  had 
quartered  the  state  militia  By  the  spring  of  1861, 
Lyon  had  subdued  all  the  hostile  sections  of  the 
state  On  the  advance  of  a  Confederate  force  from 
Arkansas  into  Missouri,  Lyon  attacked  at  WILSON 
CREEK,  Aug  10  Ho  was  killed  in  the  battle 
Lyonnais  (I6una'(  Fr  lynna/).  region  and  former 
province,  E  central  France,  now  divided  into 
Rh6ne  and  Loire  depU*  It  included  Lyonnais 
proper  (the  country  around  L^ONS,  its  capital), 
which  Philip  IV  acquired  in  1307,  and  the  former 
counties  of  FOB  :z  and  BEAUJOLAIS,  added  in  1531 
The  Lyonnais  has  great  industrial  centers  at  Lyons, 
SAINT-ETIENNE,  and  ROANNE 
Lyonnesse  (ll'uues"),  region  W  of  Cornwall,  now 
sunk  beneath  the  sea  more  than  40  fathoms  deep 
The  Lyonnesse  of  Celtic  legend,  the  home  of 
Tristram  and  of  the  Lady  of  Lyones,  has  been 
identified  with  Lothian  in  Scotland 
Lyons,  Joseph  Aloysius,  1879-1939,  Australian  prime 
minister,  b  Tasmania  He  left  schoolteaching  in 
1909  to  enter  political  life,  was  a  Labour  member  of 
the  Tasmaniari  House  of  Assembly  until  1929,  and 
was  premier  of  Tasmania  He  became  a  member  of 
the  commonwealth  Parliament  in  1929  and  held 
cabinet  posts,  but  in  1931  he  repudiated  the  Labour 
government's  pioposals  of  inflation  to  solve  the 
depression  and  helped  form  a  coalition  United 
Australia  patty  As  prime  minister  of  Australia 
for  three  teims  (1932-39),  he  i  educed  debts  and 
restored  the  country  to  solvency 
Lyons  (ll'unz),  Fr  Lyon  (ly<5),  city  (pop  439,861), 
capital  of  Rhfinc  dept  ,  E  central  1*  ranee,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone  rivers  Lyons 
leads  Europe  in  silk  and  rayon  production,  it  has 
important  machine,  clothing,  and  chemical  in- 
dustries, a  river  port,  a  stock  exchange  (founded 
1506,  the  oldest  in  fiance),  a  university  (founded 
1808),  and  several  fine  museums  It  is,  moreover, 
a  gastronomic  capital  Founded  in  43  B  C  as  a 
Roman  colony,  ancient  Lugdunum  moon  became 
the  principal  city  of  GAUL  Here  Christianity  was 
first  introduced  into  Gaul,  and  the  importance  of 
Lyons  until  c  1300  was  chiefly  religious  One  of  the 
earliest  archiepiacopal  sees  in  fr  ranee,  Lyons  (which 
after  the  bieakup  of  the  Carolmgian  empire  passed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Aries)  was  ruled  by  its  arch- 
bishops until  c  1307,  when  Philip  IV  incorporated 
the  city  and  LYONNAIS  proper  into  the  French 
crown  hind  In  1320  the  citizens  obtained  self-rule 
through  elected  consuls  Of  great  impoitance  were 
the  emergence  (12th  cent )  of  the  WALDKNS&S  and 
the  councils  held  here  in  1245  and  m  1274  The 
importance  of  Lyons  as  a  silk  center  dates  from  the 
15th  cent  ,  at  first  the  silkworms  raised  in  SE 
France  sufficed  the  needs  of  the  mdustiy,  but  in 
recent  tunes  Lyons  has  become  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  For  Eastern  impoi  ts  of  raw  material — 
a  fact  which  caused  a  bharp  decline  of  production 
during  and  after  the  Second  World  War  In  1793 
Lyons  was  devastated  by  French  Revolutionary 
troops  after  a  counterrevolutionary  msunection, 
but  it  recoveied  quickly  thanks  to  the  invention 
here  of  the  Jacquard  loom  Annual  in tei  national 
trade  fairs  aie  held  at  L>ons  Though  damaged  in 
the  Second  World  War,  Lvons  lomains  a  handsome 
modern  cit>  It  has  pieseivod  interesting  old 
sections,  notably  around  the  punuttial  Cathedral 
of  St  John  (12th-14th  cent  ),  which  has  lost  iU 
stained  gloss  windows  Among  the  many  great  men 
bom  at  Lyons  were  the  emperois  Claudius  and 
Caracalla,  St  Ambrose,  and  Ampeio  Edouard 
HERRIOT  (b  Tro>es)  served  us  mayor  of  Lyons 
after  1905. 

Lyons.  1  City  (pop  1,900),  co  seat  of  Toombs  co  , 
SE  Ga  ,  W  of  Savannah,  in  a  farm  and  timber  area, 
mo  1897  2  Residential  Milage  (pop.  4,960),  NE 
111  ,  neai  Chicago,  mo  1888  It  was  settled  at  the 
edge  of  an  eadi  tiavel  route,  the  portage  between 
the  Chicago  and  De»  Plaines  rivers.  3  City  (pop 
4,497),  co  seat  of  Rice  co  ,  central  Kansas,  NW  of 
Hutohinson,  on  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail,  laid  out 
1876,  me  1880  The  countyproduces  oil,  and  the 
city  has  large  salt  mines  Wheat  is  grown  in  the 
area  i  Village  (pop  1,033),  NE  Nebr  ,  near  the 
Miasouii  NNW  of  Omaha,  me  1869  5  Village 
.  3,863),  co  seat  of  Wayne  co  ,  W  central 
,  on  the  Barge  Canal  and  SE  of  Rochester, 
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fcYONS,  FIRST  COUNCIL  OF 

settled  1800,  mo    1831.    Canning  and  furniture 
making  are  carried  on 

Lyons,  First  Council  of,  1245,  the  13th  ecumenical 
council  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  convened 
by  INNOCENT  IV  to  deal  with  his  struggle  with 
Emperor  FREDERICK  II  In  spite  of  the  defense  of 
Frederick  by  his  ambassador,  he  was  declared  de- 
posed by  the  council— but  ineffectually 
Lyons,  Second  Council  of,  1274,  the  14th  ecumeni- 
cal council  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  It  was 
summoned  by  Gnt-oonv  X  to  discuss  the  Holy 
Land,  to  remove  the  schism  of  East  and  West,  and 
to  reform  the  Church  The  reunion  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Rome  had  been  proposed  by  the  Byzan- 
tine emperor,  Michael  VIII,  who  hoped  to  avert 
the  imperial  designs  of  Charles  of  Anjou  and  other 
Latin  leaders  There  were  long  preliminaries  at 
Constantinople,  and  at  the  coumil  the  Greek  dele- 
gates made  all  the  necessary  concessions,  and  re- 
union was  proclaimed  The  reunion,  however,  was 
unpopular  in  the  East  and  ignored  in  the  West  and 
was  officially  denounced  by  Andromcus  II  in  Con- 
stantinople after  Michael's  death  (1282)  The 
legislation  of  the  council  for  church  reform  was 
well  prepared,  supported  by  statements  the  pope 
had  had  the  bishops  submit  Emphasis  was  laid  on 
abuses  of  diocesan  level  (e  g  ,  plural  benefices,  ab- 
sentee clerics,  and  faulty  elections)  Perhaps  the 
most  important  decrees  were  that  establishing  the 
conclave  (see  PAPAL  KLFCTION)  and  that  regulating 
religious  orders  and  granting  special  protection  to 
the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans  St  Bona- 
venture  died  at  the  council,  and  St  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas died  on  his  way  there 

lyre,  generic  term  for  stringed  musical  instruments 
having  a  sound  box  from  which  project  curved 
arms,  joined  by  a  crossbar  The  strings  are 
stretched  between  the  crossbar  and  the  sound  box 
and  are  plucked  with  the  fingers  or  with  a  plectrum 
In  ancient  times  Sumer,  Babvloma,  Israel,  and 
Egypt  had  various  sorts  of  Ivres  It  was  a  lyre 
upon  which  the  biblical  Kuig  David  played  An- 
cient Greece  had  two  lyres — the  kithara,  which  was 
the  larger  instrument,  used  by  the  professional 
musician,  and  the  ly  ra,  the  smaller  instrument  of 
the  amateur  Each  had  from  3  to  12  strings,  made 
of  hemp  After  the  10th  cent  the  lyres  of  northern 
European  countries  were  bowed  instead  of  being 
plucked  The  bowed  lyre  which  persisted  longest 
was  the  Welsh  ciwth,  known  as  early  as  the  llth 
cent  and  still  in  use  in  the  eai  ly  19th  cent  At  some 
time  in  its  history  a  finger  board  was  added,  making 
it  an  early  member  of  the  violin  family 
lyre  bird,  Australian  bird  with  tail  plumage  in  the 
male  which  when  spread  out  in  display  lesembles  a 
lyre  The  lyre  reaches  its  full  development  in  the 
fourth  year  Both  sexes  have  brown  plumage 
When  m  danger  the  bird  runs,  it  is  a  poor  flier  Its 
dome-shaped  nest  is  built  on  the  ground  or  in  a 
tree  fork,  and  one  egg  is  laid  In  the  breeding 
season  the  males  scrape  up  mounds  of  earth  on 
which  they  "dance  "  They  have  a  pleasant  song 
and  are  good  mimics 

lyric  (H'rlk) ,  m  ancient  Greece,  a  short  poem  accom- 
panied by  a  music  al  instrument,  usually  a  lyre 
The  word  is  still  often  used  to  refer  to  the  songlike 
quality  in  poetry  But  it  is  more  generally  used  to 
refer  to  any  short  poem  which  expresses  a  personal 
emotion,  and  in  form  it  may  be  a  sonnet,  ode,  song, 
or  elegy  It  is  distinguished  from  narrative  and 
dramatic  poetry  In  early  Greek  poetry  a  distinc- 
tion was  made  between  the  choral  song  and  the 
monody  sung  by  an  individual  The  monody  was 
developed  into  the  lyric  by  Sappho  and  Alcaeus  in 
the  6th  tent  B  C  and  by  Pindar  later  Latin  lyr- 
ics were  written  by  Catullus  and  Horace  in  the  1st 
cent  B  C  ,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  ly  ru  form 
can  be  found  in  the  Christian  hymns,  in  folk  songs, 
and  in  the  songs  of  troubadours  In  the  Renais- 
sance and  later,  lyric  poetry  achieved  its  most  fin- 
ished form  in  the  sonnets  of  Petrarch,  Shakapere, 
Spenser,  and  Sidney  and  in  tho  short  poems  of 
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Pierre  do  Ronsard,  Ben  Jonson,  John  Donne,  Rob- 
ert Herrlck,  and  Milton  The  romantic  poets,  em- 
phasizing the  expression  of  personal  emotion,  wrote 
innumerable  lyrics  The  most  famous  are  probably 
those  of  Robert  Burns,  William  Blake,  Words- 
worth, Shelley,  Keats,  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Goethe, 
Heine,  and  Giacomo  Leopardi  Among  modern 
lyric  poets  are  W  B  Yeats,  A  E  Houwman,  Rob- 
ert Frost,  Elinor  Wybo,  and  Dylan  Thomas  See 
E  B  Reed,  English  Lyrical  Poetry  (1912),  H  J  C 
Gnorson,  Lyrical  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(1929),  Immortal  Lyrics  (ed  by  Hudson  Strode, 
1938),  Oxford  Hook  of  Greek  Verse  in  Translation 
(ed  by  T  F  Higham  and  C  M  Bowra,  1938) 
Lys  (l^s),  Flemish  Leie  (Jl'u),  river,  135  mi  Jong, 
rising  m  the  hills  of  Artoia,  Nli  France  It  flows 
northeast,  forming  the  Franco-Belgian  border  be- 
tween Armentic^res  and  Memii,  and  continues  into 
Belgium  past  Courtrai  to  empty  into  the  S(  holdt 
(Escaut)  at  Ghent  The  Lvs  was  the  scene  of 
severe  fighting  in  the  First  World  War 
Lysander  (llsan'dur).  d  3%  B  C  ,  Spartan  naval 
commander  and  diplomat  Late  in  the  PFLOPON- 
NESIAN  WAK,  while  in  command  of  the  Spartan 
fleet,  he  won  a  victory  over  the  Athenians  off 
Notium  (407  B  C  )  To  Lyaandor  was  due  the 
capture  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Aegospotamos  (405  B  C  )  and  the  final  submission 
of  Athens  to  Sparta  (404  B  C  )  It  was  he  who 
planned  the  government  of  each  of  the  allied  states 
by  10  oligarchs  and  of  Athens  by  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants Ambitious  that  Sparta  should  control  all 
Greece  and  that  his  should  IKS  the  leading  power  m 
Sparta,  he  supported  the  succession  of  Agesilaus  II 
as  king,  but  the  latter  proved  more  able  and  inde- 
pendent than  had  been  autu  ipated  When  in  395 
B  C  the  Boeotians,  with  Thebes  and  Corinth  at 
their  head,  made  war  upon  Sparta,  Lysander  led  an 
army  against  them,  but  he  fell  in  battle  at  Hahartus 
Lysamas  (llsa'neus),  fl  AD  c  30,  tetrarch  of.Abi- 
lene,  otherwise  unknown  Luke  3  1 
Lysenko,  Trofim  Denisovich  (Hsgng'ko,  Hus  trufern' 
dymye'suvlch  Itsven'ku),  1898-,  Russian  agrono- 
mist As  president  of  the  Lenin  All-Union  Ac  aderriy 
of  Agricultural  Sciences  he  became  the  s(  lentific 
and  administrative  leader  of  Soviet  agru  ulture  In 
1937  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
and  head  of  tho  genetics  institute  at  Odessa  He 
first  became  known  for  his  process  (vernalization)  of 
moistening  and  refrigerating  the  seed  of  spring 
wheat,  thereby  reputedly  imparting  to  it  charac- 
teristics of  winter  wheat  He  is  the  leader  of  the 
Soviet  school  of  genetics  which  opposes  the  theories 
of  heredity  accepted  by  most  geneticists  and  he 
supports  the  doc  time  that  characteristics  acquired 
through  environmental  influences  are  inherited 
Lysenko  rejec  ts  neo-Mendelism  and  is  a  disciple  of 
I  V  Michunn  Lvsenko's  theories  are  in  line  with 
Marxian  ideology  ,  they  won  the  ofnc  ml  support 
(1948)  of  the  Soviet  Central  Committee,  and  the 
teaching  of  biology  in  the  USSR  has  been  oriented 
to  thorn  L\senko  stated  his  theories  m  Heredity 
and  Its  Variability  (1943,  Eng  tr  ,  194t>)  and  in 
The  Science  of  Biology  Today  (1948,  Eng  tr  ,  1948) 
See  P  S  Hudson  mid  R  H  Richens,  The  N<w 
Genetics  in  the  Soviet  Union  (1946) ,  Julian  Huxley, 
Heredity  Ka«t  and  West  (1049) 

Lysias  (ll'seus),  c  45<)-c  380  B  C  ,  Attic-  orator,  son 
of  fephalus,  a  Syracusan  After  the  rapture  of 
Athens  by  the  Spartans  (404  B  C  ),  the  Thirty 
Tyrants  caused  the  arrest  of  L\  sias  and  his  brother 
Polemarchus,  who  was  put  to  death  Lysias  es- 
caped to  Megara,  from  which  he  returned  when 
the  Thirty  Tyrants  were  expelled  (403  B  C  )  He 
prosecuted  Eratosthenes  for  his  brother's  death 
His  oration  against  Eratosthenes  is  a  model  of 
Greek  oratory  Tho  Tyrants  had  deprived  him  of 
his  wealth,  and  he  adopted  the  profession  of  writuig 
speeches  for  litigants  Only  34  of  his  orations  are 
extant  Lvsiaa  is  preeminent  in  Greek  oratory  for 
Ins  vigorous  elegance  and  for  his  clear  style  He  is 
one  of  the  four  or  five  best  Greek  prose  writers 


Lysias,  Claudius1  see  CLAUDIUS  LYSIAB. 

Lysimachui  (IteT'mukuB) ,  c  355  B.C  -281  BC, 
Thessalian  general  of  Alexander  the  Great  He  waa 
a  commander  in  Alexander's  fleet  on  the  Hydaspes 
On  Alexander's  death  (323  B  C  )  Lvsimachua  took 
control  of  Thrace  He  joined  the  other  Diadochi — 
CABSANDBR,  PTOLEMY  I,  and  SaLEtirug  I  in  league 
against  ANTICJOWUS  I  (314  B  C  ),  and  after  the  de- 
feat of  Antigonus  at  Ipnus,  Lyammchus  took  W 
Asia  Minor  as  his  share  (301  B  C  )  In  286  B  C 
he  added  Macedonia  to  his  kingdom  by  defeating 
Pyrrhus  Five  years  later  m  a  war  with  Seleucus, 
Lysimachus  was  defeated  and  killed  m  battle  near 
Magnesia  ad  Sipylum  A  circumstantial  stoiy  is 
told  that  Lysinmohua'  wife,  ArsmoB  (Ptolemy's 
daughter),  had  persuaded  him  to  kill  his  son,  the 
son's  widow  took  refuge  with  Seleucua  and  pro- 
voked the  final  war 

Lysippus  (HsI'pus),  4th  cent  B  C  ,  Greek  sculptor, 
head  of  the  Sicvon  school  Hellenistic  sculpture 
was  based  largely  on  the  style  introduced  by  him 
In  treating  the  human  figure,  he  modified  tho  pro- 
portions set  by  the  canon  of  POLYCLKTUS,  making 
the  head  smaller,  tho  form  slender,  the  muscles 
close-lying  Of  the  many  bronze  statues  and 
groups  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  other  ancient 
writers  as  his  work,  no  certain  original  exists,  and 
the  marble  statues  accepted  as  copies  of  his  bronzes 
probably  do  not  follow  his  modeling  exactly  The 
APOXYOMFNUS  in  the  Vatican  and  the  Agios  at 
Delphi  are  the  most  famous  of  these  copies  or 
adaptations  He  made  numerous  statues  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  after  340  B  C  According  to 
tradition,  he  produced  1,500  works  The  subject* 
were  gods,  heioes,  and  athletes  The  sizes  ranged 
from  small  bronze  figures  to  a  gigantic  statue  of 
Zeus  60  ft  high 

Lystra  (lls'tru),  ancient  city  of  Lycaoma,  S  Asia 
Minor,  visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  Acts  14  6 

Lyte,  Henry  Francis  (lit),  1793-1847,  British  clergy- 
man and  hymn  writer,  b  Scotland  He  held  a 
charge  at  Lower  Bnxham,  Devonshire,  from  1823 
to  1844  His  Poems,  Chiefly  Rehgwus  (18  M)  and 
The  Spirit  of  the  Psalms  (1834)  contain  many  fa- 
miliar hvmns  Among  the  most  widely  known  are 
Abide  with  Me,  Jesus,  I  My  Cross  Have  Taken,  and 
Praise,  My  Soul,  the  Kiny  of  Heaven  A  memoii 
is  m  Remains  (ed  by  his  daughter,  1850) 

Lytham  Saint  Anne's  (lulh'um),  municipal  borough 
(1931  pop  25,7b4,  1«47  estimated  pop  30,960), 
Lancashiie,  England,  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Ribble  estuary,  SE  of  Blackpool  and  W  of  Preston. 
It  is  a  port  and  a  seaside  resort 

Lytle,  William  Hatnes  (H'tJ),  1826-63,  American 
soldiei  and  poet,  b  Cincinnati  His  beat-known 
lyric  was  the  once  admired  "Anthony  and  Cleo- 
patra "  Ho  served  in  the  Mexican  War  and  the 
Civil  Wai,  being  a  brigadier  general  when  he  was 
fatally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga 
See  his  Poem«(od  with  a  memoir  by  W  H  V enable, 
1894,  2d  ed  .  1912) 

Lyttelton,  Sir  Thomas  see  LITTLKTON,  SIR  THOMAS 

Lyttelton  (U'tultun),  borough  (pop  3,407),  on  E 
South  Island,  New  Zealand  The  port  for  Chiist- 
church,  it  export*  frozen  meat  and  fertilizer 

Lytton,  Edward  George  Earle  Lytton  Bulwer-Lytton, 
1st  Baron  see  BULWER-LYTTON 

Lytton,  Edward  Robert  Bulwer-Lytton,  earl  of, 
pseud  Owen  Meredith  see  BULWKR-LYTTON 

Lytton,  Victor  Alexander  George  Robert  Lytton,  2ci 
earl  of,  1871-1947,  English  diplomat  and  author,  b 
India,  son  of  the  1st  earl  of  Lytton  and  grandson  of 
Edward  Bulwer-Lytton  He  was  undersecretary  of 
state  for  India  (1920-22)  and,  like  his  father,  was 
viceroy  of  India  (1925)  He  achieved  prominence 
as  chairman  of  the  League  of  Nations  mission  to 
Manchuria  (1932)  His  report  lecommended  in 
effect  economic  sanctions  against  Japan  Lyttcm's 
writings  include  a  biogiaphy  of  his  father  (1913), 
Antony  Viscount  Knebworth  a  Record  of  Youth 
(letters  to  and  from  his  son,  1935),  and  The  \\ebof 
Life  (193K) 


M 


M,  13th  letter  of  the  ALPHABET.usuully  representing, 
as  in  English,  a  voiced  bilabial  nasal  It  corre- 
sponds with  the  Greek  mu  (mu)  In  Roman  nu- 
merals it  stands  for  1,000 

M'.  Names  beginning  thus  are  entered  as  if  spelled 
Mao-  See  the  article  MAC 

Ma,  the  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  MASURIUM 

Maacah  (ma'uku),  in  names  of  persona  and  places 
in  the  Bible,  variant  of  MAACHAH 

Maachah  (ma'uku)  1  Absalom's  mother.  1  Chron 
3  2  Maacah  2  Sam  33  2  See  MAOCH  3  Idola- 
trous wife  of  Rehoboam  She  was  Absalom's  daugh- 
ter and  mother  of  Abijah  1  Kings  15.2,  2  Chron 
11  20  Michaiah  2  Chron  13  2  4  Caleb's  con- 
cubine 1  Chron  2  48  6  Wife  of  Machir  the  Ma- 
nassite  1  Chron  7  15  8  Child  of  Nahor  Gen. 
22  24  7  Wife  of  Jehiel  1  Chron  8  29,  9  35  8,  9 
Fathers  of  two  of  David's  men  1  Chron  11  43; 
2716 


Maachah,  ancient  city-state  of  Syria,  S  of  Damascus 
It  was  held  by  Arameans  in  biblical  times  The  in- 
habitants are  Maachathi  or  Maachathites  Dout 
3  14,  Joshua  126,  13  11,  2  Sam  23  34,  1  Chron 
19  Maacah  2  Sam  10  The  town  of  AHJ-,L-BETH- 
MAACHAH  may  have  been  in  Maachab 

Maadai  (maa'dl,  mauda'I)  [Heb  ,  -ornament],  one 
who  had  a  foreign  wife  Ezra  10  34 

Maadiah  (ma'udl'u),  family  returned  from  exile. 
Neb  12  5  Moadiah  Neh  12  17 

Maai  (ma-ft'l),  one  who  took  part  in  the  dedication 
of  the  wall  Neh  12  36 

Maaleh-acrabbim  (mft&l'u-.  ma'ulu-)  (Heb, -the 
ascent  of  Akrabbnn],  pass,  8  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
called  also  "tho  ascent  of  Akrabbim  "  Num 
34  4,  Joshua  15  3 

Maan  (muan'),  town,  S  Jordan  It  is  the  terminus 
of  a  railroad  (the  only  line  in  Jordan)  which  extends 
to  Beyrouth,  Syna. 


Maarath  (ma'urftth),  unidentified  town,  in  the 
mountains  H  of  Jerusalem  Joshua  15  59 

Maas,  Nicolaas  see  MAES,  NICOLAAH 

Maas,  river   see  ME  USE 

Maaseiah  (ma'uscVyu)  [Heb,-woik  of  GodJ 
1  Musician  under  David  1  Chron.  15  18,  20  S 
Captain  who  aided  the  restoration  of  Joash  2 
Chron  23  1  3  Officer  of  King  Uzziah  2  Chron 
26  1 1  4  Son  of  King  Ahaz  2  Chron.  28  7  6 
Man  charged  by  Josiah  with  repairing  the  Tem- 
ple 2  Chron  34  8  6  The  same  as  ABAIAH  4  7 
Father  of  ZEDEKIAH  3  8  Father  of  ZEPHANIAH  6 
9  Grandfather  of  SERAIAU  3.  10,  11,  18,  13  Men 
who  had  foreign  wives  Ezra  10  18,21.22,30  14 
Father  of  AZARIAH  80  IS  Man  with  Ezra  at  the 
reading  of  the  Law  Neh.  8.4  16  Levite  instructor 
of  the  Law  Neh  87  17  Sealer  of  the  covenant 
Neh  1025.  18  Ancestor  of  SALUJ  2  19, 90  Priests 
at  the  dedication  of  the  walls.  Neh,  12.41,42. 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  k«y  to  pronunciation  faces  pafe  1 


Maatiai    (maa'sla*)    [Heb  ,  -God's   work],    priest. 

1  Chron  9.12    See  AMABHAI 

Maastricht  (mas'trlkht"') ,  municipality  (pop  73,831) , 
capital  of  Limburg  prov  ,  8E  Netherlands,  on  the 
Meuse  (Maae)  and  on  the  Albert  Canal  system. 
NNE  of  Li6ge,  Belgium  It  IB  an  important  rail 
and  river  transportation  point  and  an  industrial 
( enter  manufacturing  textiles,  ceramic  s,  glass,  and 
chemicals  There  are  sandstone  quarries  near  by 
The  Meuse  was  forded  here  in  Roman  times,  and 
the  city  derives  its  name  from  the  Latin  Trajectum 
ad  Mosam  [Meuse  fordj  An  episcopal  see  from  382 
to  721,  Maastricht  has  the  oldest  church  m  the 
Netherlands,  the  Cathedral  of  St  Servatms,  founded 
in  the  6th  cent  Maastricht  belonged  to  the  domain 
of  the  early  Frankish  kings  It  later  came  under 
the  rule  of  the  dukes  of  LIMBURG  and  was  awarded 
(1648)  to  the  United  Provs  of  the  Netherlands  in 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia  Once  a  strategic  fortress, 
Maastricht  suffered  many  sieges  The  Spanish 
under  Farnese,  capturing  it  (1579)  from  the  Dutch 
rebels,  massacred  a  large  part  of  the  population  In 
1632  the  Dutch  under  Prince  Fredeiick  Henry  re- 
covered the  city,  which,  however,  fell  several  times 
into  French  hands  in  the  wars  of  the  17th  and  18th 
cent  (notably  m  1673  and  in  1794)  Besides  the 
cathedral,  Maastric  ht  has  retained  the  Homanesquo 
Church  of  Our  Lady  (llth  cent )  and  a  13th-century 
bridge  across  the  Meuse  Until  the  Hcmish  spell- 
ing reform  its  Flemish  name  was  Maestri*  ht 
Maath  (rna'ath),  ancestor  of  Joseph  Luke  3  26. 
Maaz  (ma'az)  (Heb  , -anger],  descendant  of  Ju- 
dah  1  Chron  2  27 

Maaziah  (miVazI'u),  family  of  chief  priests  1 
Chron  24  18,  Neh  10  8 

Mabery,  Charles  Frederic  (ma'bure),  1850-1927, 
American  chemist,  b  New  Gloucester,  Maine,  grad 
Harvaid  (B  S  ,  187b)  After  teaching  at  Harvard 
(until  1883),  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland  (1883- 
1911)  An  authority  on  petroleum,  he  was  also 
known  for  his  work  on  the  electric  furnace  and  the 
clectrii  production  of  aluminum 
Mabie,  Hamilton  Wright,  1845-1916,  American 
ciitic  and  essayist,  b  Cold  Spring,  NY,  grad 
Williams,  1867  He  was  associated  with  the 
Christian  Union,  which  after  1893  became  the  Out- 
look His  works  include  Norse  Stories,  Retold  from 
the  Eddas  (1882),  Short  Studies  in  Literature  (1891), 
and  Essays  on  Books  and  Culture  (1806)  See  E 
W  Motse,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Hamilton  W 
Mabie  (1920) 

Mabillon,  Jean  (zha'  mllbe>S'),  1632-1707,  French 
HC  holar,  a  Benedic  tine  monk  His  De  re  diptnmatica 
(1681,  with  a  supplementary  volume,  1704)  was 
the  first  work  attempting  a  critical  method  of  de- 
termining the  authenticity  of  documents  With 
it,  Mabillon  created  the  science  of  diplomatic, 
without  whu  h  .scientific  history  writing  would  be 
impossible  The  result  of  truly  Benedictine  erudi- 
tion, De  re  diplomatica  remains  a  classic  in  its  held 
Mabmogion  (mablno'geun)  (Welsh  plural  of  Mabi- 
nogi -youthful  c  areerj,  collection  of  medieval  Welsh 
stories  found  m  two  manuscripts,  the  White  Book 
of  Rhydderch  (c  1300 -1325)  and  the  Red  Book  of 
H  ft  of  »t  (c  1 375-1425)  The  title  is  an  extension  of 
the  title  of  the  first  four  tales.  The  Four  Branches 
of  thi  Mabinogi,  which  arc  divided  into  Pieyll, 
BranwfH,  M anawydan ,  and  Math,  their  connecting 
link,  now  obscured  by  man\  accretions,  is  the  life 
stor>  of  Prince  Gw  ri  or,  as  ho  is  later  c  ailed,  Pr>  den 
In  the  first  he  is  born  and  fostered,  inherits  the 
kingdom,  and  marries,  in  the  second  he  is  barely 
mentioned,  in  the  third  he  is  imprisoned  by  en- 
chantment and  released,  and  in  the  fourth  he  falls 
in  battle  The  stoiy  of  hilhwch  and  Given,  which 
was  composed  before  the  Conquest,  shows  an  Ar- 
thurian tale  before  it  passed  into  continental  tradi- 
tion Another  Arthurian  story  is  The  Dream  of 
Rhonabwy,  which  was  wutten  before  1175  and 
which  also  contains  native  Welsh  traditions  about 
King  Arthur  A  stoiy  apparently  based  on  the 
legend  of  Kinperor  Maximus  is  The  Dream  of 
Maxim  Wlfdig  Llud  and  Llevelys  is  a  short  folk 
tale  full  of  fairy  elements  The  last  group  in  the 
Mabinogwn  consists  of  three  Arthunan  romances, 
Oeraint,  The  Lady  of  the  Fountain,  and  Peredur, 
formerly  thought  to  be  adaptations  from  similar 
romances  of  Chrcatien  de  Tro>es,  It  now  seems 
probable  that  the  first  two  shared  with  Chrestien's 
work*  common  sources  written  in  French  and  that 
the  last  drew  on  the  vast  body  of  Grail  tradition 
The  Four  Branches,  Kilhwch,  and  the  romanc  es  are 
invaluable  in  the  study  of  the  ARTHURIAN  LfcokND, 
which  owes  much  to  Welsh  mythology  The  Mabt- 
nogwn  was  published  (1838-49),  with  English 
translation  by  Lady  Charlotte  Guest  See  The 
Mabinogtan  (tr  by  Gwyn  Jones  and  Thomas  Jones, 
1949,  Everyman's  Library) 

MabBCOtt,  coal  town  (pop  1,473),  S  WVa,  near 
Beckley,  me  1906 

Mabuse,  Jan  de  (yan'  da  mabtiz'),  c  1478-c  1533, 
Flemish  painter,  b  Maubeuge  in  Hamaut  His 
real  name  was  Jan  Gossaert  or  Gottsait  His  early 
work  shows  the  influence  of  Gerard  David,  but  in 
1608  he  went  to  Italy  with  Philip  of  Burgundy,  nat- 
ural son  of  Philip  the  Good,  there  he  was  much 
influenced  by  the  work  of  the  Italian  masters. 


Mabuue  was  one  of  the  first  Flemish  painters  to 
try  to  incorporate  m  his  work  the  lessons  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  and  one  of  the  most  successful 
in  the  transition  period  between  the  earlv  masters 
and  Kubens  He  is  better,  perhaps,  in  his  fine  por- 
traits than  in  his  more  ambitious  compositions 
Among  the  latter  his  early  Adoration  of  the  Kings 
(National  Gall  ,  London)  and  his  St  Luke  Paintina 
the  Virgin  (cathedral,  Prague),  Neptune  and  Am- 
phitnte,  and  Madonna  and  Child  ^  Metropolitan 
Mus  )  are  splendid  examples  Beautiful  specimens 
of  his  portraiture  are  in  the  Louvre,  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  and  the  Gardner  Museum,  Boston 
Mac,  Me,  or  M'  (Irish, -son],  element  m  names  de- 
rived from  Irish  and  Scottish  Gaelic  patron\mics 
In  most  of  these  names  the  second  element  was  a 
forename  (eg,  Macdonald,  in  vanous  spellings) 
Other  names  included  titles  or  epithets  (e  g  ,  Mc- 
Intoah  (son  of  the  chief))  Notions  that  some  forms 
of  the  prefix  are  more  typically  Scottish  or  Irish 
are  fallac  lous  Some  of  the  names,  however,  have 
typical  local  distnbution,  thus,  McLeod  is  Hebn- 
dean,  McSweeney  is  especially  Irish  See  O  and 

McAdam,  John  Loudon  (muka'dum),  1756-1836, 
Scottish  mventoi  His  method  of  road  building 
(see  MACADAM  ROAD)  was  widely  adopted  He  be- 
gan his  experiments  in  road  making  in  Ayishue, 
continued  them  at  talmouth,  and  finally,  in  1815, 
won  an  appointment  as  surve>or  general  of  Bristol 
roads  and  official  recognition  of  his  work  See 
biography  by  Roy  Devereux  (19J6) 

macadam  road,  constructed  of  c  ompacted  layers  of 
small  stones  It  was  mtroduc  ed  in  England  c  1815 
by  J  L  McAdam  and  soon  superseded  the  dirt 
road  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  revolu- 
tionizing road  transportation  McAdam  built 
roads  of  stones  placed  directly  on  the  earth  road- 
bed, the  stones  were  consolidated  by  the  traffic 
passing  over  them  At  about  the  same  period 
Thomas  Telford  constructed  roads  on  a  foundation 
of  large  stones  topped  with  a  macadam  surface, 
the  Telford  base  is  still  employed  on  poor  subsoil 
or  for  roads  designed  to  tear  very  heavy  loads 
Macadam  roads  are  constructed  today  of  stones 
ranging  in  size  from  about  %  in  to  3V$  in  ,  these 
are  spread  in  layers  not  over  b  in  deep,  compacted 
by  power  rollers,  then  spread  with  stone  dust  and 
screenings  and  sprinkled  with  water  (puddled) 
and  rerolled  The  durability  of  the  road  depends 
on  the  interloc  king  ac  turn  of  the  stones  and  on  the 
cementing  qualities  of  the  stone  dust  and  water 
Since  the  surface  of  water-bound  macadam  tends  to 
break  down  (ravel)  under  heavy  traffic,  bituminous 
macadam  roads  are  replacing  water-bound  mac- 
adam The  bituminous  surface  is  applied  over  a 
macadam  base  which  is  compacted  but  often  not 
puddled  The  surfac  e  may  be  applied  by  spreading 
small  stones  over  a  coating  of  bituminous  material, 
then  rolling  (penetration  method),  by  mixing  the 
stones  and  bituminous  material,  or  b>  rolling  a 
shallow  coating  of  bituminous  mastic  over  a  layer 
of  small  stones 

McAdoo,  William  Gibbs  (ma'kudoo),  1863-1941, 
American  political  leader,  US  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (1913-18),  b  near  Marietta,  Ga  ,  edu- 
cated at  the  Umv  of  Tennessee  The  son  of  a 
prominent  Georgia  jurist  of  the  same  name,  Mc- 
Adoo became  a  lawyer  in  Chattanooga  and  after 
1892  in  New  York  Foi  several  years  he  had  a 
partner  also  named  William  McAdoo  (no  relation), 
who  had  been  Assistant  Secretar>  of  the  Navy 
under  Cleveland  William  Gibbs  McAdoo  \vas  a 
promoter  of  the  railroad  tunnels  known  as  the 
Hudson  tubes  He  actively  promoted  Wocxlrow 
Wilson  for  the  presidency  in  1912,  -was  given  a 
cabinet  post,  and  took  one  of  Wilson's  daughters 
as  his  second  wife  (the  inarnage  ended  many  >ears 
later  in  divoice)  His  administration  of  the  Dept 
of  the  Treasury  was  notable  for  the  beginning  of 
the  Fedetal  Reserve  8>stem,  and  McAdoo  yvas 
first  chairman  of  the  ledeial  Reserve  Board  He 
also  had  the  heavy  duties  of  managing  the  finance 
of  American  participation  in  the  Fust  W  oild  War 
and  served  as  director  general  of  railroads  m  the 
period  of  government  opoiation  He  returned  to 
law  practice  m  New  York,  then  moved  to  Los  An- 
geles He  was  pi  eminent  as  a  contender  for  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination  in  1920,  and 
in  1924  the  supporters  of  McAdoo  and  the  adher- 
ents of  Alfred  E  Smith  offset  each  other  and 
forced  the  choice  of  a  compromise  candidate  In 
1928  he  -was  unable  to  halt  Smith's  nomination 
In  1932  his  California  delegation  at  the  convention 
was  joined  with  the  Texas  delegation  in  support  of 
John  N  Garner  When  this  bloc  of  votes  was 
shifted  to  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  Roosevelt  was 
nominated.  MoAdoo  later  (1933-39)  served  as 
Senator  from  California  His  autobiography, 
Crowded  Years  (1931),  ends  with  his  resignation 
from  the  cabinet 

McAdoo,  borough  (pop  5,127),  E  Pa  ,  SW  of  Ha*le- 
ton,  me  1896  It  produces  anthracite,  textiles, 
and  paper  boxes 

McAfee,  Mildred  Helen  (ma'kilfe),  1900-,  American 
educator,  b  Parkville,  Mo,  grad  Vassar,  1920, 
M  A  Univ  of  Chicago,  1928.  She  taught  econom- 
ics and  sociology  at  Tusculum  College  and  from 


MACARONJ 

1927  to  1932  was  dean  of  women  and  professor  of 
sociology  at  Centre  College  of  Kentucky.  Miss 
McAfee  was  dean  of  women  at  Oberhn  for  two 
years  before  becoming  president  of  Wellesley  in 
1936  She  was  director  of  the  women's  naval  re- 
serve (the  Waves)  from  1942  until  1946,  receiving 
the  rank  of  captain  m  1943  She  married  the  Rev. 
Dr  Douglas  Horton  in  1945,  she  resigned  the 
presidency  of  Wellesley  in  1948 
McAlester  (mukal'Istur),  city  (pop  12,401),  co 
scat  of  Pittsburg  co  ,  SE  Okla  ,  ESE  of  Oklahoma 
City,  settled  c  1870  It  is  a  trading  center  for  a 
farm  and  coal  area,  with  cotton-  and  food-process- 
ing plants  The  state  penitentiary  is  near. 
Macalester  College:  see  SAINT  PAUL,  Minn 
McAllen,  city  ( 19 10  pop  1 1 ,877 , 1947 estimated  pop 
15,800),  extreme  8  Texas,  WNW  of  Brownsville, 
settled  1904,  me  as  a  town  1910,  as  a  city  1927  A 
packing  and  processing  center  for  the  citrus  fruit, 
truck,  and  other  produce  of  the  irrigated  region  of 
the  lower  Km  Grande  valley,  it  also  has  chemical 
plants  and  other  factories,  is  a  winter  resort  and  a 
port  of  entiv,  and  tonnes  oil  from  near-by  fields 
McAllister,  Ward  (Sanmel  Ward  McAllister),  1827- 
95,  American  social  leader,  b  Savannah,  Ga  Ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  Me  Alhster  practiced  law  (1850- 
52)  in  San  Franc  isco  and  became  wealthy  Ward 
McAllister  removed  to  Now  York  city  in  1852, 
married  Sarah  T  Gibbons  -a  millionaire's  daugh- 
ter— and  then  mingled  widely  with  figures  of 
European  society  Upon  his  return  to  the  United 
States  he  established  a  second  residence  at  New- 
port, R  I ,  and  soon  became  the  arbiter  of  the  New 
York  and  Newport  social  set  It  was  McAllister 
who  chose  (1872)  the  "patriarchs"  of  New  York 
families  with  long  traditions  and  sifted  out  (1892) 
the  Four  Hundred — people  whom  he  deemed  the 
members  of  "true"  New  York  society  Mrs. 
William  Astor  was.  his  friend  and  aid.  He  wrote 
Society  an  I  Have  Found  It  (1890) 
Me  Alpine,  William  Jams  (mukfil'pm),  1812-90, 
Amei  ican  engineer,  b  New  York  city  He  learned 
his  trade  as  an  apprentice  to  John  B  Jervis,  served 
under  Jervis  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  succeeded  him 
in  1836  as  chief  engineer  of  the  eastern  division 
He  made  his  reputation  as  the  engineer  of  the  dry 
dock  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  an  outstanding 
piece  of  construction  in  its  day  He  later  served  as 
state  engineer  and  railway  commissioner  of  New 
York,  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Erie  and  other  rail- 
roads, as  consulting  engineer  for  many  railroads, 
as  consultant  in  the  planning  of  water-supply  sys- 
tems for  many  cities,  as  consultant  in  the  building 
of  the  Eads  Bridge  at  St  Louis  and  in  other  bridge 
construction  projects,  as  superintendent  of  con- 
struction of  the  capitol  building  at  Albany,  as  en- 
gineer of  parks  for  New  York  city,  and  as  consult- 
ant for  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  and  other  Eu- 
ropean works  Besides  many  technical  papers  of 
value,  he  wrote  Modern  Engineering  (1874) 
Macao  (mukou'),  Port  Macau,  Mandarin  Hsiang- 
shan,  Portuguese  colony  (6  sq  mi  ,  pop  374,734), 
next  Kwangtungprov  ,SE  China,  on  the  estuary  of 
the  Canton  river  It  comprises  Macao  peninsula 
and  two  islands  Portuguese  settlement  was  begun 
in  1557,  and  the  present  holdings  were  confirmed 
by  a  treaty  with  China  in  1887  Macao,  city  (pop 
312,717),  is  on  Macao  island  Until  the  rise  of 
Hong  Kong  in  the  19th  cent  ,  it  was  the  leading 
port  for  foreign  trade  with  China  Today  it  is  a 
center  of  fisheries  and  light  industries  Much 
revenue  is  obtained  from  its  licensed  gambling 
establishments 
macaque  see  MONKEY 

macaroni,  generic  name  for  shaped  and  dried  doughs 
piepared  from  selected  •wheat  flour  and  water 
Similar  flour  and  rice  pastes  have  been  known  in 
Asia  for  several  thousand  years  and  are  believed 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Germany  during  the 
Mongol  invasions  in  the  13th  cent  and  to  have 
spiead  to  Italy,  where  they  became  staples  both 
for  home  consumption  and  for  export  Semolina, 
a  durum  \v  heat  flour,  coarsely  ground  and  free  from 
bian,  makes  the  best  product,  although  farina, 
similarly  prepared  from  other  varieties  of  hard 
wheat,  is  also  used  The  sifted  flour  is  moistened 
with  hot  \vater,  kneaded  to  a  stiff  dough,  forced 
through  holes  of  the  desired  size  and  shape,  then 
slowly  dried  in  a  cuirent  of  warm  air  In  modern 
factories  open-air  drying  has  been  superseded  by 
the  use  of  air-conditioned  rooms  Long-cut  maca- 
roni is  hung  to  dry  on  racks  or  sticks  and,  to  support 
its  own  weight,  must  be  made  of  high-grade  semo- 
lina Short-cut  pastes  are  clued  on  trays  The 
dough  is  made  m  fancy  shapes,  ribbons,  tubes,  and 
solid  rounds  and  may  be  twisted  or  ribbed,  the 
commonest  forms  are  macaroni  (coarse  tubes), 
spaghetti  (cords  of  medium  diameter),  and  vermi- 
celli (fine  strands)  Noodles  are  made  from  dough 
mixed  with  eggb  01  egg  solids,  rolled  thin,  and  sliced 
The  incioased  use  of  alimentary  pastes  in  the 
United  States  m  the  20th  cent  has  led  to  wide- 
spread cultivation  of  durum  wheat  and  to  the 
establishment  of  factories  producing  quantities 
sufficient  for  export  as  well  as  for  domestic  use 
Good  macaroni  products  double  in  bulk  when 
boiled,  without  growing  sticky,  and  may  be  kept 
indefinitely  in  dry  storage. 
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MacARTHUR 

"Mac Arthur.  Arthur,  1845-1912,  American  general,  b 
Springfield,  Mass  ;  father  of  Douglas  MacArthur 
In  the  Civil  War,  MacArthur,  commissioned  (1862) 
a  first  lieutenant  of  the  24th  Wisconsin  Volunteers, 
fought  in  many  Western  campaigns  and  in  the 
Chattanooga  campaign  in  1868  After  the  war  he 
joined  the  regular  armv  and  had  risen  (1906)  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  general  when  he  retired  in  1909 
He  served  in  both  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  in  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  was  (1900-1901)  mili- 
tary governor  of  the  Philippines 
MacArthur,  Douglas,  1880-,  American  general,  b 
Little  Rock,  Ark,  grad  West  Point,  1903,  son 
of  Arthur  Mac  \rthur  He  was  reared  at  frontier 
posts,  and  while  his  father  was  stationed  in  Texas, 
Douglas  Mac  \rthur  attended  military  school 
At  West  Point  lie  achieved  an  outstanding  scholas- 
tic record,  and  after  graduation  he  served  in  the 
Philippines  and  in  Japan  After  becoming  (1906) 
aide  to  President  Theodore  Koosevelt,  ho  was 
attached  (1Q13-17)  to  the  army  general  staff  In 
the  First  World  War  ho  fought  in  Fraru  e,  first  as 
chief  of  staff  of  the  42d  (Rainbow)  Division  and 
then  as  commander  of  the  84th  Infantry  Brigade, 
he  participated  in  the  Champagiie-Marne  and 
Aisne-Marne  defensives  and  in  the  Saint-Mihiel 
and  Meuse-Argonne  offensives  He  was  promoted 
brigadier  general  in  1918,  and  as  superintendent  of 
West  Point  (1919-22)  he  helped  modernize  the 
academy's  military  training  program  After  com- 
manding (1922-25)  in  the  Philippines,  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  served  (1930-35)  as  chief 
of  the  general  staff  In  the  tense  and  threatening 
days  of  Japanese  expansion  President  F  D  Roose- 
velt appointed  (1935)  MacArthur  head  of  the 
American  military  mission  to  the  Philippines,  where 
he  led  in  the  establishment  of  a  vast  training  and 
defense  plan  He  retired  (1939)  from  the  US 
army  but  later  returned  to  duty  (July,  1941)  to 
command  U  S  armed  forces  in  the  Far  Kast  After 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Dec  7.  1941,  he  led  in  the 
defense  of  the  Philippines  until  March,  1942, 
when,  under  the  orders  of  President  Roosevelt,  he 
left  for  Australia  to  take  command  of  Allied  forces 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific  From  Australia  he 
launched  the  New  Guinea  campaign,  and  later 
(Oct ,  1944- July,  1945;  he  led  in  the  liberation  of 
the  Philippines  He  was  promoted  (Dec.,  1944) 
general  of  the  army  ("five-star  general").  After 
the  surrender  of  JAPAN,  he  was  named  supreme 
commander  for  Allied  powers  in  Japan  and  di- 
rected the  Allied  occupation  of  Japan  His  name 
wag  entered  in  the  1949  Republican  presidential 
primaries  See  biography  by  F  T  Miller  (1945) 
McArthur,  Duncan,  1772-1839,  American  soldier 
and  politician,  b  Dut chess  oo  ,  N  Y  He  moved 
with  his  family  to  W  Pennsylvania  and  served 
under  Gen  Josiah  Harmar  in  the  Ohio  Indian  cam- 
paign of  1790  He  settled  near  Chilhcothe,  Ohio, 
and  was  a  member  (1805-1 '3)  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture He  reorganized  the  Ohio  militia,  was  ap- 
pointed (1808)  major  general,  and  led  under  Gen 
William  Hull  an  Ohio  regiment  in  the  Detroit  cam- 
paign of  the  War  of  1812  Aa  brigadier  general  in 
the  regular  U  8  army,  he  commanded  (1813)  in  the 
defense  of  Fort  Meiga,  near  Detroit,  and  at  other 
frontier  garrisons,  in  1814  he  succeeded  William 
Henry  Harrison  in  the  chief  command  in  the  North- 
west. After  negotiating  treaties  with  the  Indiana, 
he  served  (1823-25)  in  Congress  and  then  (1830- 
32)  was  governor  of  Ohio 

Macarthur,  Mary  Reid,  1880-1921,  Bntiah  labor 
organizer,  b  Glasgow  Working  m  her  father's 
draper's  shop,  she  became  prominent  in  the  shop 
assistants'  union  As  the  representative  of  the 
women  chainmakers  of  Cradley  Heath,  she  secured 
a  minimum  wage  for  them  in  1909  and  led  a  strike 
to  compel  employers  to  pay  the  increase  without 
delay  She  visited  the  United  States  in  1920  as  a 
British  representative  in  the  first  labor  conference 
convened  under  the  League  of  Nations  In  191 1  she 
married  William  Crawford  Anderson,  chairman  of 
the  Independent  Labour  party  See  Mary  A 
Hamilton,  Mary  Macarthur  (1925) 
McArthur,  village  (pop  1.288),  oo  seat  of  Vmton 
oo  ,  S  central  Ohio,  E  of  Chilhcothe,  platted  1815, 
ino  1861.  In  an  area  of  coal  mines,  oil  and  gas 
wella,  and  limestone  quarries,  the  village  makes 
chemicals  and  clay  products 
Macaisar  or  Makassar  (both  muk&'sur) ,  town  (pop 
84,865),  capital  of  East  Indonesia,  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  Celebes  In  1660  the  Dutch  sup- 
planted the  Portuguese,  who  had  settled  here  m 
1625  A  free  port  since  1848,  it  exports  coffee,  teak, 
spices,  and  copra  In  the  Second  World  War, 
Macassar  Strait  (between  Borneo  and  Celebes)  was 
the  scene  of  a  Japanese  defeat 
Macav  see  MACAO 

Macaulay,  Catherine  Sawbridge  (muko'le),  1731- 
91,  English  historian  She  wrote  effective  pam- 
phlets upholding  the  cause  of  the  colonies  and,  after 
1776,  defending  the  American  Revolution.  Mrs 
Macaulay  met  Benjamin  Franklin,  corresponded 
with  George  Washington,  and  in  1785  visited  the 
United  States  Her  second  marriage  to  a  very 
young  man,  William  Graham,  in  1778,  as  well  as 
her  liberal  news,  made  her  notorious  in  London 
society.  Her  most  important  work  was  Th*  His- 
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iory  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  I  (8 
vols.,  1763-83),  a  publication  which  aroused!  much 
interest  at  the  time 

Macaulay,  Rose,  English  writer,  b  Cambridge, 
brought  up  m  Italy  Her  satirical  novels  include 
Pottensm  (1920),  Told  by  an  Idwt  (1923),  Orphan 
Island  (1924),  and  Crewe  Train  '(1926)  She  has 
also  written  two  volumes  of  verse,  several  books  of 
familiar  essays  and  studies,  among  them  Same  Re- 
ligious Element*  in  English  Literature  (1931),  and 
studies  of  John  Milton  (1931)  and  E  M  Forster 
(1938) 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington,  1800-1859,  English 
histouan  and  author,  b  Leicestershire,  educated  at 
Cambridge  After  tho  success  of  his  essay  on  Milton 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (Aug  ,  1825),  he  contrib- 
uted regularly  to  that  journal  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1826  and,  elected  to  Pailmmeot  in  1830, 
distinguished  himself  as  a  Whig  orator  In  India 
(1834-38)  as  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  he 
reformed  the  Indian  educational  system  and  com- 
posed a  legal  code  for  the  colony  On  his  return  to 
England,  Macaulay  devoted  himself  to  writing 
history,  but  returned  to  public  office  as  secretary  of 
war  (1839-41),  paymaster  of  the  forces  (1846-47), 
and  member  of  Parliament  (1839-47,  1852-56).  In 
1857  he  was  rained  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Ma- 
caulay of  Rothley  Macaulay's  greatest  literary 
work  was  The  History  of  England  from  the  Accession 
of  James  the  Second  (6  vols  ,  1849-61)  Because  of 
its  colorful  style  and  theatrical  presentation  of  his- 
torical events,  it  was  an  unprecedented  success 
The  work  fails  to  achieve  objectivity,  however,  be- 
cause of  Macaulay's  Whig  bias  and  his  prejudiced 
use  of  evidence  Macaulay's  shorter  historical  and 
biographical  essays — on  Milton,  Bacon,  Johnson, 
Warren  Hastings,  and  others — are  brilliant,  graphic 
dissertations,  but  not  always  accurate  Although 
the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  (1842)  made  Macaulay  a 
popular  poet,  he  never  attained  major  rank  See 
Sir  G  O  Trevelyan,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord 
Macaulay  (1876),  R  C  Beatty,  Lord  Macaulay, 
Victorian  Liberal  (1938) 

macaw  (mukft'),  name  of  a  number  of  species  of  the 
parrot  family,  nativo  to  the  forests  of  Central  and 
South  America  They  are  the  largest  and  most 
vividly  colored  of  the  family  and  have  long  tails 
and  large  hooked  beaks  The  red  and  blue  macaws, 
which  travel  in  flocks  in  the  Brazilian  jungle,  and 
the  blue  and  yellow  macaw  are  often  seen  in  cap- 
tivity 

McBain,  Howard  Lee,  1880-1936,  American  politi- 
cal scientist,  b  Toronto,  Ont ,  grad  Richmond 
(Va )  College,  1900,  Ph  D  Columbia,  1907  After 
teaching  at  George  Washington  and  Wisconsin 
universities,  he  became,  m  1913,  associate  professor 
of  municipal  science  and  administration  arid,  m 
1917,  professor  of  constitutional  law  at  Columbia 
Umv  In  1929  he  was  made  dean  of  the  graduate 
faculties  An  authority  on  constitutional  law,  he 
revised  (1933)  the  Cuban  electoral  code  His  books 
include  The  Law  and  the  Practice  of  Municipal 
Home  Rule  (1916),  American  City  Progress  and  the 
Law  (1917),  The  Neno  Constitution*  of  Europe 
(with  Lindsay  Rogers,  1922),  and  The  Living 
Constitution  (1927) 

Macbeth  (m&kbeW).  d  1057.  king  of  Scotland 
(1040-57)  He  was  a  commander  for  Duncan  I  of 
Scotland,  whom  he  defeated  and  slew  and  whose 
kingdom  he  took  (1040)  He  seems  to  have  been 
an  able  king,  but  was  defeated  by  Duncan's  son 
Malcolm  with  the  help  of  Siward  of  Northumber- 
land in  1054  and  in  1057  was  killed  by  Malcolm, 
who  succeeded  as  MALCOLM  III  The  versions  of 
the  story  m  Holmehod  and  Boece  are  the  basis  of 
Shakspere's  tragedy 

McBnde,  Sir  Richard,  1870-1917,  Canadian  states- 
man, b  New  Westminster,  British  Columbia,  grad 
Dalhousie  Umv  (LL  B  ,  1890)  In  1898  he  was 
elected  as  a  Liberal-Conservative  to  the  legislature 
of  British  Columbia  and  he  served  there  until  1915 
He  was  prime  minister  of  British  Columbia  from 
1903  to  1915,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  agent  general  of  the  province  m  London 
McBurney,  Charles,  1845-1913,  American  surgeon, 
b  Roxbury,  Maws  He  was  graduated  from  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (M  D.  Colum- 
bia, 1870),  later  he  taught  there  (1872-82,  1889- 
1907)  and  was  a  consulting  surgeon  at  several  New 
York  hospitals  He  is  noted  for  his  contributions 
on  appendicitis  the  site  of  local  tenderness,  in 
diagnosis,  is  called  MoBurney'e  point,  and  McBur- 
nev's  incision  was  devised  by  him 
McBurney,  Robert  Ross,  1837-98,  leading  figure  in 
the  history  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, b  Ulster,  Ireland  He  came  to  New  York 
city  in  1864  In  1862  he  became  the  first  paid 
secretary  of  the  Y  M  C  A.  He  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  traditional  program  and  activities  of 
the  Y  M  C  A.,  and  his  work  in  New  Yorkwaacopied 
in  other  cities  in  America  and  in  foreign  countries 
See  biography  by  L  L  Doggett  (1902) 
McCabe,  William  Gordon,  1841-1920,  American 
educator  and  author,  b  Richmond,  Va.,  grad. 
Umv  of  Virginia,  1861.  He  served  with  the  Con- 
federate army  throughout  the  Civil  War.  From 
1866  until  his  retirement  in  1901  he  directed  the 
University  School,  which  he  founded  at  Petersburg, 


Va.,  and  moved  to  Richmond  in  1805.  A  noted 
teacher  and  Latin  scholar,  long  president  of  the 
Virginia  Historical  Association,  McCabe  was  also 
an  essayist  and  the  author  of  BaUadt  of  Battle  and 
Bravery  (1879).  a  collection  of  Civil  War  poems 
See  biography  by  A  C.  Gordon  (1926) 
Maccabees  (m&k'ubea)  or  Machabeei  (mak'-), 
Jewish  family  of  the  2d  and  1st  cent  B  C  which 
led  in  the  restoration  of  Jewish  political  and  re- 
ligious life  They  are  also  called  Hasmoneans  or 
Asmoneans  They  appear  m  history  as  the  family 
of  a  priest,  Mattathias,  dwelling  m  Modin,  who 
opposed  the  Hellemzmg  tendencies  of  the  Syrian 
ruler  Antiochus  IV  (175-164  B  C  )  Antiochus  had 
taken  advantage  of  factionalism  among  the  Jews 
and  had  stripped  and  desecrated  the  Temple  and 
begun  a  religious  persecution.  Mattathias  refused 
to  take  part  in  a  pagan  sacrifice  and  killed  a  Jew 
who  did,  then  he  killed  the  royal  enforcing  officer 
and  fled  with  his  five  sons  to  the  mountains  Thus 
began  a  guerrilla  waif  are  On  Mattathias'  death 
(166  B.C  )  the  leadership  passed  to  his  son  Judas 
Maccabeus,  from  whose  surname  the  family  name 
is  derived  Judas,  an  excellent  military  leader,  de- 
feated an  expedition  sent  from  Syna  to  destroy 
him  Having  occupied  Jerusalem,  he  rododicated 
the  Temple,  the  feast  of  HANUKKAH  celebrates  this 
event  (165  B  C  ).  At  this  time  there  was  civil  strife 
in  Syria  Demetrius  I,  then  in  control,  sent  Nicanor 
with  an  army  against  Judas,  this  was  defeated,  but 
another,  led  by  Bacchides,  conquered,  and  Judas 
was  killed  (161  B  C  )  His  brother  Jonathan,  the 
new  leader,  was  successful  for  a  time,  he  supported 
Demetrius'  rival,  Alexander  Balas,  and  made 
treaties  of  friendship  with  Sparta  and  Rome  Jona- 
than waa  killed  by  treachery  in  143  B  C  ,  and  the 
last  brother,  Simon,  succeeded,  he  was  recognized 
by  the  other  powers  as  civil  ruler  as  well  as  high 
priest,  and  Palestine  enjoyed  some  years  of  peace 
Eventually  Antiochus  VII  sent  an  expedition 
against  the  Jews,  Simon  defeated  it,  but  in  the  dis- 
order afterwards  he  was  murdered  by  an  ambitious 
son-in-law  (136  BC)  John  Hyrcanus,  Simon's 
son,  managed  to  gain  the  ascendancy  m  the  subse- 
quent strife  He  fought  against  Antiochus  and  re- 
mained m  power  until  hia  death  ( 105 '  B  C  )  His 
son,  Amtobulua  I,  succeeded  him,  ruled  one  year, 
and  died  Another  son,  Alexander  Jannaeus,  then 
took  the  throne,  governed  with  great  severity,  and 
headed  the  Sadducees  m  their  strife  with  the  Phari- 
sees His  widow,  Alexandra  (more  properly  Salome 
Alexandra),  who  had  also  been  the  widow  of  his 
brother.  Anstobulus,  became  quoen  (78?  B  C  ) 
She  favored  the  Pharisees  and  governed  well  After 
her  death,  her  sou  John  Hyrcanus  II,  who  had  been 
high  priest,  acquired  the<emporal  rule  as  well,  but 
his  more  energetic  brother,  Anstobulus  II,  revolted 
A  civil  wai  followed  and  resulted  in  Roman  inter- 
vention and  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey 
(b3  B  C  )  The  house  of  the  Maccabees  had  de- 
clined One  of  ita  members.  Alexander,  led  an  abor- 
tive rebellion  m  Syna  against  Rome,  and  in  40  B  C 
Antigonus,  the  son  of  Anstobulus  II,  invaded  Judea 
with  Paithian  aid  Some  of  the  Jews  rallied  to  his 
standard,  but  he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  (37 
B  C  )  Hyrcanus  II,  who  had  been  reinstated  as 
high  priest  by  the  Romans,  was  captured  by  the 
ParthmiiH  and  deprived  of  hia  ears  in  order  to  render 
him  unfit  for  priestly  service  He  returned  to 
Judea  (33  B  C  ),  but  was  put  to  death  on  a  charge 
of  treason  (30  B  C  )  The  name  Maccabees  has 
been  extended  to  include  the  Jewish  martyrs  of  the 
persecution,  notably  those  of  2  Mac  6,7  The  chief 
sources  for  the  Maccabees  aie  the  biblical  books 
and  tho  Antiquities  of  Josephus  For  bibliography, 
see  OLD  TESTAMENT  and  JEWS  See  also  Ehaa 
Bicker  man,  The  Maccabees  (1947) 
Maccabees,  two  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  placed 
in  the  Apocrypha  in  AV,  they  are  the  last  two 
books  in  the  Western  canon  1  Maccabees  is  a 
straight  narrative,  originally  written  in  Hebrew, 
concerning  the  Maccaboan  struggles  against  Anti- 
ochuB  IV,  beginning  with  the  rebellion  of  Matta- 
thias (c  167  B  C.)  and  ending  with  the  murder  of 
Simon  (135  B  C )  Its  order  is  chronological,  as 
follows  introduction  (1),  Mattathias  aa  leader  (2), 
Judas'  leadership  (3-922),  including  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Temple  as  the  high  point  (436-59), 
Jonathan's  career  (9  23-12  63) ,  and  Simon's  career 
(13-16)  The  book  IB  the  best  source  on  the  history 
it  treats,  it  is  careful  in  citing  and  dating  There  is 
an  interesting  account  of  the  reputation  of  repub- 
lican Rome  (8  1-16)  and  of  Maccabean  relations 
withthatpower  (8  17-32, 12  1-18. 14  16-24, 15.16- 
24).  1  Maccabees  is  usually  dated  c.100  B  C. 
2  Maccabees  is  a  work  of  another  sort.  It  is  the 
epitome  of  five  books  by  one  Jason  of  Gyrene  about 
the  Maccabees;  it  was  probably  composed  in  Greek 
late  in  the  1st  cent  B.C.  It  is  a  devout  history  of 
the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  and  the  career  of 
Judas  Maccabeus.  The  contents  are  as  follows,  a 
seemingly  extraneous  letter  of  124  B.C.  from  Pales- 
tinian Jews  to  Jews  in  E  Egypt  referring  to  the 
feast  of  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  (1-2.18), 
literary  preface  (2. 19-32) ,  the  intrigue*  and  troubles 
leading  to  the  persecution  (3-6.17) ,  two  accounts 
of  martyrdom  (6,18-31;  7);  Judas  glorious  career 
(8-16),  including  f  * 


K  the  horrible  death  of  Antiochus 
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(9)  and  a  vision  of  Judas  (15. 12-16)  2  Maccabees 
is  composed  in  a  self-deprecatory,  witty  style;  cf 
2.23-32;  4.40,  5.21 ,  7.42;  15.37-30  It  has  interest- 
ing light  on  Jewish  belief  of  the  period,  as  on  crea- 
tion (7  22-23)  and  on  the  resurrection  and  prayers 
for  the  dead  (12  43-45).  There  are  other  books  of 
Maccabees  among  the  PSIUDEPIQKAPHA  For  bibli- 
ography, see  OLD  TBBTAMBNT 

Maccabees,  Feast  of  the:  see  HANUKKAH 

McCftll,  Samuel  Walker  (muk61'),  1851-1923,  Amer- 
ican political  leader,  U.3  Congressman  (1893- 
1913),  governor  of  Massachusetts  (1916-18),  b 
East  Providence,  Bedford  oo.,  Pa  ,  grad.  Dart- 
mouth, 1874  He  was  a  Boston  lawyer  when  he 
entered  politics,  and  throughout  his  service  in  Con- 
gress in  the  Roosevelt-Taft  period  he  was  a  regular 
Republican  He  promoted  the  building  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C  He  wrote 
biographies  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  (1898)  and  Thomas 
B. Rood  (1914)  and  The  Business of  Congress  (1911). 
See  biography  by  L  B  Evans  (1916) 

MaeCameron,  Robert,  1806-1912,  American  por- 
trait and  genre  painter,  b  Chicago  He  achieved 
distinction  in  both  America  and  Europe  with  his 
portraits  and  interpretations  of  theatrical  and  caf6 
life.  His  best-known  works  are  Absinthe  Drinkers 
(Corcoran  Gal ) ,  The  Old  Customers  (Wilstach  Gal  , 
Philadelphia) ;  The  Daughter's  Return  and  a  portrait 
of  Augusto  Rodin  (Metropolitan  Mus),  and  por- 
traits of  Presidents  Taft  and  McKinley  and  of 
Justices  Harlan  and  Brewer 

McCamey  (muka'me),  city  (pop  2,595),  W  Texas, 
NE  of  the  Pecos,  in  un  oil  and  sheep  area  Founded 
after  the  discovery  of  oil  in  1925,  it  was  incorpo- 
rated m  1926 

McCarttn,  Edward,  1879-1947,  American  sculptor, 
b  Albany,  N  Y  His  graceful  figures  and  groups 
include  the  Eugene  Field  Memorial  (Chicago), 
Diana  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) ,  the  design  for  the 
great  clock  for  the  New  Yoik  Cential  Building 
(New  York) ,  Spint  of  the  Woods,  Youth,  Nymph 
and  Goal,  and  Isoult  He  became  a  member  of  too 
National  Academy  in  1926 

McCarthy,  Charles  (mukar'the),  1873-1921,  Amer- 
ican author  and  public  official,  b  Brockton,  Maw  , 
Bad  Brown,  1896,  Ph  D  Univ  of  Wisconsin,  1901 
e  organised  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life 
directed  at  Madison,  Wis  ,  the  first  official  legisla- 
tive reference  library  in  the  country     Through 
Kubhshed  articles,  lectures,  and  contact  with  legifl- 
itors  he  became  one  of  the  chief  mind*  behind  the 
progressive  legislation  enacted  in  Wisconsin  in  the 
gul>ei  natorial  administration  of  Robert  M  LA  FOL- 
LETTE      He   wrote    The    Wisconsin   Idea   (1912) 
McCarthy  served  (1914-15)  as  the  first  director  of 
the  U  S  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations    See 
E?  A    Fitzpatnrk,  McCarthy  of  Wisconsin  (1944) 

MacCarthy,  Denis  Florence,  1817-82,  Irish  poet  and 
nationalist  His  political  poems  wore  printed  m  the 
Dublin  Nation  under  the  pseudonym  Desmond, and 
his  collected  Halloas,  Poems,  and  Lyrics  appeared 
in  1850  He  also  ti  anslated  the  works  of  Caldei  6n, 
the  Spanish  dramatist 

M'Carthy,  Justin  (mukur'tho),  1830-1912,  British 
historian,  novelist,  and  journalist,  b  Ireland  Ho 
was  a  newspaperman  in  England  fiom  1853  to 
1868,  when  lie  resigned  as  editor  of  the  London 
Morning  Star  and  made  a  three-jear  toui  of  the 
United  States  In  1879  he  entered  Parliament, 
where  ho  was  an  active  member  of  the  Home  Rule 
Party  Among  his  better-known  novels  are  Lady 
Judith  (1871)  and  Dear  Lady  Ihtdain  (1876)  He 
also  wrote  A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  ( 1879-1905) 
and  The  Four  Georges  and  WiUtam  IV  (1884-1901), 
the  last  half  of  which  was  completed  by  his  son, 
Justin  Huntly  M'Carthy,  1800- 1936  He  also  was 
a  member  of  Parliament  (1884-92)  and  a  versatile 
writer  His  beat-known  woik  was  a  novel,  //  / 
Were  fang  (1901),  based  on  the  life  of  Francois 
Villon  It  was  later  dramatized  and  m  the  1920s 
was  made  into  a  musical,  The  Vagabond  King 

McCarthy,  Lillah,  1875-,  English  actions  and  theater 
manager  She  gave  distinguished  performances  m 
the  plays  of  Shakspere,  Shaw,  and  Galsworthy 
and  managed  the  Little  Theatre  (1911),  the  Kings- 
way  (1912  and  1919),  and  the  Savoy  (1912)  Her 
marriage  (1906)  to  Granville-Barker  ended  in 
divorce  in  1912,  she  married  Sir  F.  W.  Keeble  in 
1920  See  her  autobiography,  Myself  and  My 
Fnends  (1933). 

McCarver,  Morton  Matthew.  1807-79,  American 
pioneer,  b  near  Lexington,  Ky  He  was  a  founder 
(1833)  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  after  he  journeyed 
(1843)  to  Oregon  he  founded  the  town  of  Lannton 
on  the  Willamette  nver  and  became  speaker  of  the 
first  legislature  of  the  provisional  government  On 
the  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  he  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  1848  he  united  with  the  gutters  in 
building  Sacramento  He  was  commissary  general 
in  Indian  wars  in  Oregon  and  joined  both  the  Eraser 
river  and  Idaho  gold  stampedes  He  helped  to 
found,  named,  and  promoted  TACOMA,  Wash. 

McCtTsrille.  city  (pop.  1,832),  extreme  N  Oa  ,  at 
the  Tenn.-N  C  line,  near  copper  mines 

McClellan,  George,  1796-1847,  American  surgeon, 
b.  Woodstock,  Conn  ,  M  D.  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania. 
1819.  He  was  a  brilliant  practitioner  and  noted 
teacher;  his  private  school  in  Philadelphia  was 


the  nucleus  of  Jefferson  Medical  College  (1825), 
where  he  established  one  of  the  first  clinics  m 
America.  His  Principles  and  Practices  of  Surgery 
(1848)  was  edited  by  his  son,  John  Hill  Bnnton 
McClellan,  1823-74,  who  was  also  a  surgeon 
Another  son  was  George  Bnnton  McClellan  (see 
separate  article)  George  McClellan,  1849-1913, 
American  surgeon,  M.D  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, 1870.  was  the  son  of  John  H  B  McClellan 
He  specialized  m  anatomy,  teaching  privately  in 
Philadelphia,  where  m  1881  he  founded  the  School 
of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  He  wrote  Regional 
Anatomy  (1891-92)  and  Anatomy  in  Relation  to 
Art  (1900) 

McClellan,  George  Brinton,  1826-85,  Union  general 
m  the  Civil  War,  b  Philadelphia,  son  of  George 
McClellan  He  was  educated  at  the  Univ  of 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Point  (grad  1846)  He 
served  with  distinction  under  Scott  m  the  Mexican 
War  and  later  worked  on  various  engineering  proj- 
ects, notably  on  the  survey  (1853-54)  for  a  North- 
ern Pacific  RR  route  across  the  Cascade  Range 
In  1855  McClollan  with  two  other  officers  studied 
European  military  systems,  he  observed  the  siege 
of  Sevastopol  in  the  Crimea  Resigning  from  the 
army  in  1857,  he  was  a  railroad  official  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  Ohio  troops  In  Mav,  1861,  he  was  made 
commander  of  the  Dept  of  the  Ohio  and  a  major 
general  in  the  regular  army  McClellan  cleared  the 
western  part  of  Virginia  of  Confederates  (June- 
July,  1861)  and  consequently,  after  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  was  given  command  of  the  troops  in 
and  about  Washington  In  November  he  succeeded 
Scott  as  commander  in  chief  He  was  relieved  of 
that  office  in  March,  1862,  but  retained  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  The  administration, 
reflecting  public  opinion,  had  pressed  him  for  an 
early  movement,  but  McClellan  insisted  on  the 
adequate  training  and  equipment  of  his  army,  and 
the  failure  of  his  PBNINBULAR  CAMPAIGN  after  the 
SEVBN  DATS  BATTLES  was  charged  by  many  to  his 
overcaution  In  Aug  ,  1862,  most  of  his  army 
reinforced  Gen  John  POPE  After  Pope's  defeat  at 
the  second  battle  of  BUM,  RUN,  McClellan  again 
reorganized  the  Union  forces,  and  m  the  ANIIETAM 
CAMPAIGN  he  checked  Lee's  first  invasion  of  the 
North  He  was,  however,  tardy  m  following  Lee 
across  the  Potomac  President  Lincoln,  whose 
steadfast  support  had  been  ill  repaid  by  the  general, 
was  led  to  remove  McClollan  m  Nov ,  1862  For 
all  his  personal  and  military  faults  "Little  Mac" 
was  able — far  abler  than  his  immediate  successors— 
and  was  loved  and  trusted  by  his  men  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  McClellan  was  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  President  in  1864  (he  resigned  from 
the  army  on  election  day)  Though  MeClellan's 
candidacy  caused  the  administration  much  un- 
easiness, Lincoln  was  leelected  by  a  substantial 
majority  After  his  defeat,  McClellan  traveled  ex- 
tensively with  his  family  in  Europe  Ho  was  later 
chief  engineer  of  the  New  York  city  department  of 
docks  and  was  governor  of  New  Jersey  (1878-^81) 
He  wrote  McClellan' s  Own  Story  (1887)  in  defense 
of  his  military  record  See  biograplues  by  P  S 
Michie  (1901),  W  S  Myers  (1934),  and  H.  J 
Eckenrode  and  Bryan  Conrad  (1942) 

McClellan,  George  Bnnton,  1865-1940,  American 
politician  and  educator,  b  Dresden,  Saxony,  Ger- 
many, grad  Princeton.  1886,  son  of  Gen  George  B 
McClellan  He  studied  law,  was  president  of  the 
board  of  aldermen  of  Now  York  city  (1893-94), 
served  as  a  Democrat  m  Congress  (1895-1903),  and 
was  mayor  of  New  York  (1903-9)  Afterwards  he 
taught  at  Princeton,  where  he  was  professor  of 
economic  history  from  1Q11  to  his  retirement  in 
1931  MoClelian,  an  authority  on  Venetian  history, 
wrote  Venice  and  Bonaparte  (1931)  and  Modern 
Italy  (1933) 

McClellan,  John  Hill  Bnnton:  see  MCCLELLAN, 
GEORGE 

McClernand,  John  Alexander,  1812-1900,  Union 
general  in  the  Civil  War,  b  Breckmndge  co  ,  Ky 
In  1816  his  family  moved  to  Shawneetown,  III, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1832)  McCler- 
nand, a  Democrat  m  the  House  of  Representatives 
(1843-51,  1869-61),  resigned  from  Congress,  raised 
a  brigade  of  Illinois  volunteers,  and  was  made  a 
brigadier  general  (May,  1861)  He  commanded  a 
division  at  Fort  DONELSON  (Fob ,  1862),  was  pro- 
moted major  general  (March),  and  fought  at  Sluloh 
(April)  Through  political  influence  he  superseded 
Sherman  (Jan  2,  1863)  in  command  of  the  river 
expedition  in  the  VICKSBURO  OAMPAIUN  After 
McClernand — upon  Sherman's  suggestion — had 
successfully  assaulted  ARKANSAS  POST  (Jan  11), 
Grant  assumed  his  command  He  later  led  the  13th 
Corps  in  Grant's  successful  advance  on  Vicksburg, 
fighting  at  Port  Gibson  and  Champion's  Hill,  but 
was  subsequently  relieved  (June)  for  insubordina- 
tion. McClernand  was  restored  to  his  command  in 
Feb  ,  1864,  but  resigned  his  commission  in  No- 
vember of  that  year. 


is  the  principal  center  in  England,  was  introduced 
here  m  1756,  other  industries  include  tanning  and 


McCLURB,  SIR  ROBERT 

papermaking.  The  Church  of  St  Michael  dates 
from  1278,  the  grammar  school  from  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  cent  Macclesfield  Forest  is  a  moorland 
east  of  the  town 

McClintock,  Sir  Francis  Leopold,  1819-1907,  British 
arctic  explorer  As  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  he 
was  assigned  to  his  first  arctic  set  vice  m  1848, 
when  Sir  James  Clark  Ross  went  m  search  of  the 
lost  expedition  of  Sir  John  Franklin  On  this 
voyage  and  on  the  Franklin  search  expedition 
(1850-51)  under  Capt  Horatio  Austin,  MtChn- 
tock  learned  and  developed  the  Eskimo  art  of 
sledging  On  the  Austin  expedition  he  mapped 
mue  h  of  the  south  coast  of  Melville  Island,  while  oa 
Sir  Edward  Belcher's  expedition  (1852-54),  he  dis- 
covered and  mapped  most  of  Prince  Patrick  Is- 
land In  1857  Lady  Franklin  placed  him  in  com- 
mand of  the  Fox,  in  which  he  set  forth  in  search  of 
more  definite  knowledge  of  Franklin's  fate  The 
Fox  remained  in  the  arctic  until  1859,  McCllntock 
discovered  the  channel  that  bears  his  name,  ex- 
plored Prince  of  Wales  Island  and  the  east  roast  of 
King  William  Island,  and  sledged  to  Boothia 
Peninsula  He  found  records  which  disclosed  the 
fate  of  the  Franklin  expedition,  publishing  his 
account  in  The  Voyage  of  the  Fox  (1859),  a  book 
which  had  great  popularity  He  retired  from  the 
navy  in  1884  with  the  rank  of  admiral  See  biog- 
raphv  by  Sir  Clements  Markhmn  (1909). 

McClintock,  John,  1814-70,  American  Methodist 
clergyman  and  educator,  b  Philadelphia,  grad 
Univ  of  Pennsylvania,  1836  From  1836  to  1848 
he  taught  at  Dickinson  College,  resigning  to  edit 
(1848-56)  the  Methwlist  Quarterly  Renew  He 
preached  at  St  Paul's  Church,  New  York  city 
(1857-60),  and  at  the  American  Chapel  in  Pans 
(1860-64)  He  served  (1867-70)  as  first  president 
of  Drew  Theological  Seminary  With  James 
Strong,  McClintock  began  in  1853  the  noted 
Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecdewistv- 
cal  literature  (10  vols  ,  1867-81),  three  volumes  of 
which  were  published  before  his  death 

McCloskey,  John  (mukl6'ske),  1810-85,  American 
churchman,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  b 
Brooklyn  Ho  was  educated  at  KmmitsburR,  Md  , 
and  at  Rome  He  became  coadjutor  to  Bishop 
John  Hughes  of  New  York  (1844),  bishop  of  Al- 
bany (1847),  and  archbishop  of  New  York  (1864) 
and  was  created  cardinal  (1875)  Cardinal  Mc- 
Closkey was  the  pnncipal  builder  of  the  present 
St  Patrick's  Cathedial,  and  he  founded  churches, 
seminaries,  and  missions  throughout  his  see 

McClung,  Clarence  Erwin  (muklung'),  1870-1946, 
Amencan  soologist,  b  Clayton,  Calif  ,  grad  Univ 
of  Kansas  (B  A  ,  1896,  Ph  D  ,  1902)  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Univ  of  Kansas  (1897-1912)  and 
later  was  professor  of  zoology  and  director  of  the 
zoological  laboratory  at  the  Univ  of  Pennsylvania 
(1912-40)  He  made  extensive  studies  of  germ 
plasm  and  chromosomes,  stating  in  1902  that  sex 
is  determined  by  the  chromosomal  constitution  of 
the  germ  cells  He  was  long  managing  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Morphology  and  was  editor  of  the  Hand- 
book of  Microscopical  TechnHfue  (1929) 

McClure,  Alexander  Kelly,  1828-1909,  American 
journalist  and  political  leader,  b  Perry  co  ,  Pa  He 
edited  and  published  the  Junwta  Sentinel  of 
Mifflmtown,  Pa  ,  before  acquiring  and  editing 
(1850-56,  1862-64)  the  Franklin  Repository  at 
Chambersburg  He  was  an  early  and  active  Re- 
publican, and  at  the  party's  national  convention  in 
1860.  Andrew  G  CURTIN  and  he  swung  the  pivotal 
Pennsylvania  delegation  to  Lincoln  As  chairman 
of  the  state  committee,  MoClure  built  up  the  Re- 
publican organisation  which  socured  the  governor- 
ship for  Curtm  and  Pennsylvania's  electoral  votes 
for  Lincoln  He  served  in  both  houses  of  the  state 
legislature  and  after  the  Civil  War  practiced  law  m 
Philadelphia  McClure  supported  Gen  U  S 
Grant  m  1868.  but  in  1872  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Liberal  Republican  party,  which  nominated 
Horace  Greeley  for  President  In  1873  he  was  de- 
feated for  mayor  of  Philadelphia  He  founded 
(1876)  the  Philadelphia  Times  and  was  its  editor 
until  1901  He  wrote  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Men  of 
War  Time  (1892),  Old  Time  Note*  of  Pennsylvania 
(1905),  and  accounts  of  his  varied  travels,  and  he 
edited  Famous  American  Statesmen  and  Orators  (6 
voLs  ,  1902)  See  his  recollections  (1902) 

McClure,  Sir  Robert  John  Le  Mesurier,  1807-73, 
British  arctic  explorer  He  entered  the  navy  and 
in  1848  accompanied  Sir  James  Clark  Ross  to  the 
arctic  As  a  naval  captain  he  was  given  command 
(1850)  of  the  hweatigator,  one  of  two  ships  which 
were  to  search  the  western  part  of  the  Arctic  Archi- 
pelago for  Sir  John  Franklin  Passing  through 
Bering  Strait,  he  toasted  along  Alaska  and  Can- 
ada, then  wont  by  way  of  Prince  of  Wales  Strait 
into  the  west  part  of  Viscount  Melville  Sound  He 
wintered  (1850  51)  in  Prince  of  Wales  Strait  and 
by  a  sledging  journey  along  its  shores  reached 
Barrow  Strait  He  discovered  McClure  Strait  and 
established  the  insularity  of  Banks  Island.  On 
its  north  coast  the  Investigator  was  frozen  in  the 
ice  for  several  winters  At  length  he  abandoned 
ship  in  1853  and  by  sledge  retreated  over  Barrow 
Strait  eastward  across  the  ice  to  Dealy  Island, 
where  his  party  was  ultimately  rescued  by  Sir 
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McCLURE,  SAMUEL  SIDNEY 

Edward  Belcher's  expedition  McClure  first  proved 
the  existence  of  the  Northwest  Passage  He  was 
knighted  m  1854 

McClure,  Samuel  Sidney,  1857-1949,  American  edi- 
tor and  publtbhor,  b  Co  Antrim,  Ireland,  grad 
Knox  College,  1882  Ho  came  to  America  as  a  boy 
In  1884  he  established  the  McClure  Syndicate,  the 
first  newspaper  syndicate  in  the  United  States  He 
founded  McClure's  Magazine  in  1893  and,  as  editor, 
made  it  a  great  success,  particularly  during  the 
muckraking  era,  when  it  published  the  articles  of 
Lincoln  Steffens,  Ida  Tarbell,  Ray  Stannard  Baker, 
and  other  journalistic  leaders  of  the  movement  See 
his  autobiography  (1014) 

McClure  Strait,  170  mi  long  and  60  mi  wide,  arm 
of  Beaufort  Sea,  W  Franklin  dist  ,  Noithwest  Ter- 
ritories It  extends  W  from  Viscount  Molvillo 
Sound  between  Melville  and  Eghnton  islands  on 
the  north  and  Banks  Island  on  the  south 
McColl  (muk61'),  cotton-nulling  town  (pop  2,391), 
NE  8  C  ,  at  the  N  C  line  NNE  of  Floience 
McCollum,  Elmer  Verner  (mukft'lum),  1870-,  Amer- 
ican physiological  chemist,  b  Redficld,  Kansas, 
grad  Univ  of  Kansas  (B  A  ,  1903),  PhD  Yale, 
1006  He  taught  at  the  Umv  of  Wisconsin  (1907- 
17)  and  later  was  professor  of  biochemistry  at 
Johns  Hopkins  (1917  44)  An  internationally 
known  authority  on  nutrition,  he  made  special 
studies  of  vitamins,  diet,  and  growth  and  wrote 
standard  works,  including  Newer  Knowledge  of  Nu- 
trition (1018,  later  editions  with  Nina  Simmonds 
and  with  others),  American  Home  Diet  (1919),  and 
Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health  (1925) 
McComb,  John  (mukom'),  1763-1863,  American 
architect,  b  New  York  city  He  was  chiefly  known 
for  the  New  York  city  hall  (1803-12),  the  finest 
American  building  of  the  postcolomal  period,  de- 
signed with  the  assistance  of  Joseph  Mangin,  a 
French  engineer,  its.  elegant  composition  was  in- 
spired by  the  monumental  work  of  the  mid-18th 
cent  in  France  Other  Now  York  works  included 
St  John's  Church,  Varick  St ,  now  demolished,  the 
facade  of  the  old  government  house,  built  in  1790, 
demolished  m  1815,  and  the  fort  at  the  Battery 
(begun  c  1807)  McComb  also  designed  churches 
and  public  and  private  buildings  in  other  places, 
including  Alexander  Hall  (1815)  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  Queen's  Building  (1808-0) 
at  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N  J  ,  and  the 
Cape  Henry  lighthouse  He  was  street  commission- 
er of  New  York  from  1813  to  1821 
McComb,  city  (pop  9,808),  SW  Miss  ,  SSW  of  Jack- 
son and  neui  the  La  line,  founded  c  1857  It  is  the 
industrial  and  trade  center  for  a  cotton  and  truck 
area  and  has  large  railroad  shops 
McConnell,  Francis  John,  1871-,  American  Method- 
ist bishop,  b  Tnnway,  Ohio,  grad  Ohio  \Vesleyan 
Umv  (B  A  ,  1894,  D  D  ,  1905),  Ph  D  Boston  Umv  , 
1899  In  1909  he  became  president  of  DePauw 
Umv  From  1912  to  1944  he  was  bishop  of  his  de- 
nomination His  interest  in  social  problems  has 
found  practical  expression,  and  his  influence  has 
been  extended  through  his  writings  Among  his 
books  are  Christian  Materialism  (1936)  and  Evan- 
gelicals, Revolutionists,  and  Idealists  ( 1942) 
McConnellsburg,  borough  (pop,  1,055),  S  Pa  ,  W  of 
Chambersburg,  settled  c  1730,  laid  out  1786,  me 
1814 

McConnelsville.  village  (pop  1,895),  co  seat  of 
Morgan  co  ,  SE  Ohio,  on  the  Muskmgum  and  SE 
of  Zanesville,  platted  1817  It  was  onro  a  busy 
river  port  Council  Rock,  with  Indian  pictographs, 
is  near 

McCook,  Alexander  McDowell,  1831-1903,  Union 
general  m  the  Civil  \Var,  b  Columbiana  co  ,  Ohio, 
grad  West  Point,  1862  One  of  a  family  known  as 
the  "fighting  McCooks  "  he  served  on  the  frontier, 
1853-67,  and  taught  at  \Vest  Point,  1858-til  In 
the  Civil  War,  McCook  became  a  brigadier  general 
of  volunteers  (Sept  ,  1861)  He  commanded  a  divi- 
sion under  D  C  Buell  in  the  advance  of  the.  Army 
of  the  Ohio  through  Tennessee,  fighting  at  Shiloh 
(April,  1862)  McCook,  ptomoted  major  general  in 
July,  served  with  distinction  at  Perry  ville  (Oct ), 
but  at  Murfreesboro  (Dec  ,  1862-Jan  ,  1803)  and 
at  Chickarnauga  (in  the  CHATTANOOGA  CAMPAIGN) 
his  corps  was  routed  He  was  relieved  of  command 
in  Oct ,  1863,  and,  although  exonerated  for  Ins  part 
in  the  Chattanooga  campaign,  he  took  small  part  in 
the  rest  of  the  war  After  the  war,  McCook  saw 
years  of  varied  service  in  the  regular  army,  rising  to 
the  rank  of  majoi  general  m  1894 
McCook,  city  (pop  6,212),  co  seat  of  Red  Willow 
co  ,  S  Nebr  ,  on  the  Republican  river  near  tho 
Kansas  line,  founded  1881  as  Fairview,  renamed 
McCook  1882,  me  1883  In  a  noh  farming  area,  it 
has  processing  plants  and  is  a  railroad  division  point 
with  repair  shops  It  was  the  home  of  George  W. 
Norm  A  junior  college  is  here  The  city  was 
named  for  Gen  A  M  McCook 
McCormack,  John,  1884-1945,  Ii  ish-American  tenor, 
b  Athlone,  Ireland  He  made  his  debut  in  London 
in  1907  In  1909  Oscar  Haramerstem  brought  him 
to  the  United  States  After  his  debut  m  New  York 
he  sang  with  the  Boston  and  Chicago  opera  com- 
panies, but  after  1914  sang  principally  in  concert 
and  for  phonograph  records,  through  which  he  be- 
came widely  beloved  for  the  singing  of  simple  senti- 
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mental  songa  He  became  an  American  citizen  in 
1919  and  a  papal  count  in  1928  In  1938  he  retired 
See  biographies  bv  L  A  G  Strong  (1941)  and  his 
wife,  Lily  McCormaek  (1949) 
McCormick,  Cyrus  Hall,  1809-84,  inventor  of  the 
reaper,  b  Rockbndge  co ,  Va  His  father, 
Robert  McCormick  (1780-1846),  had  worked  inter- 
mittently for  over  20  years  at  his  blacksmith  shop 
on  a  reaping  machine,  but  had  given  it  up  before 
Cyrus,  his  eldest  son,  began  working  on  different 
principles  Tho  first  public  demonstration  of  the 
reaper,  as  constructed  by  Cyrus,  took  place  in 
July,  1831,  and  was  a  success,  though  he  did  not 
patent  it  until  after  Obed  Hussey  announced  his  in- 
vention in  1834  McCormick's  reaper  contained 
the  straight  reciprocating  knife,  guards,  reel,  di- 
vider, platform,  mam-drive  wheel,  and  other  inno- 
vations, which  have  been  essential  features  of  every 
satisfactory  harvesting  machine  since  that  day 
His  early  machines  were  made  for  local  use,  and  not 
until  more  than  10  years  later  did  he  begin  in 
earnest  to  expand  his  market  In  1847  he  built  his 
Chicago  factory,  in  1861  ho  introduced  the  reaper 
into  England  and,  subsequently,  into  other  Euio- 
pean  countries  He  continued  to  patent  improve- 
ments and  demonstrated  his  machine  in  the  field, 
often  in  competition  with  Hussey 's  reaper  After 
1850  many  strong  competitors  appeared  and 
Hussey  gave  up,  while  only  McCormick's  unusual 
business  ability  kept  him  in  the  running  He  was 
quick  to  purchase  promising  inventions  and  added 
the  self-rake,  hand  binder,  and  twine  binder  See 
biography  by  W  T  Hutchmson  (2  vols  ,  1930-35) 

McCormick,  Joseph  Medill,  1877-1925,  American 
journalist,  b  Chicago,  grad  Yale,  1900,  son  of 
Roberts  McCormick  He  worked  as  a  leportoron 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  by  1008  tho  newspapei 
was  under  his  management  He  was  a  leading 
figure  in  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Progressive  party 
campaign  (1912)  and  later  served  in  the  Illinois 
legislature  (1913-17),  m  tho  U  S  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (1917-19),  and  in  the  U  S  Senate  (1919- 
25)  Ho  was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  League  of 
Nations  His  wife  was  Ruth  Hanna  McCormick, 
1880-1945,  b  Cleveland,  daughter  of  Mark  A 
HANNA  She  early  became  interested  in  Republican 
party  politics  She  served  (1929-31)  in  the  U  S 
Congress,  but  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  tho 
U  S  Senate  in  1930  In  1932  she  married  Albert 
Gallatin  Simnis,  New  Mexico  Congressman 

McCormick,  Robert  Rutherford,  1880-,  American 
journalist,  b  Chicago,  grad  Yale,  1903,  son  of 
Robert  S  McCormick  He  held  local  public  offices, 
was  admitted  (1907)  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  law 
m  Chicago  He  worked  with  his  brother,  Joseph 
Medill  McCormick,  in  the  management  of  tho 
Chicago  Tribune,  and,  after  an  interruption  when 
he  fought  in  the  First  World  War,  he  l>ecame  sole 
owner  of  the  newspaper  He  rapidly  extended  his 
journalistic  holdings,  took  control  of  paper  mills, 
and  soon  dominated  in  the  Midwestern  newspaper 
world  The  Chicago  Tribune  steadily  and  vehe- 
mently attacked  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  m  world  affairs 

McCormick,  Robert  Sanderson,  1849-1919,  Amer- 
ican diplomat,  b  Rockbndge  oo  ,  Va  ,  brother  of 
Cyrus  Hall  McCormick  President  William 
McKmle\  in  1902  made  him  minister  to  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and  when  the  post  was  raised  to  an 
embassy  that  year,  he  became  the  first  Amencan 
ambassador  to  Austria-Hungary  He  then  served 
as  ambassador  to  Russia  (1902-5)  and  to  Franco 
(1905-7)  He  married  Katherme  Van  Etta  Medill, 
daughter  of  Joseph  MI.DILL 

McCormick,  Ruth  Hanna.  see  MoCuRMicK,  JOSEPH 
MEDILL 

McCormick,  town  (pop  1,456),  co  seat  of  McCor- 
mick co  ,  W  S  C  ,  neai  the  Savannah  W  of  Colum- 
bia It  was  named  for  Cyrus  MrCormick 

McCosh,  James  (mukosh'),  1811-94,  Scottish- 
Amcncan  philosopher  and  educator,  b  Ayrshire, 
grad  Umv  of  Edinburgh,  1833  He  was  tailed  to 
tho  United  States  in  1868  to  become  president  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  Umv), 
and  he  retained  the  position  until  1888  His  suc- 
cessful career  as  admmiwtiator  arid  teacher  laid  an 
enduring  foundation  for  the  liberal  development  of 
the  college  His  philosophical  jxwtion  was  that  of 
the  Scottish  school  of  Thomas  Reid  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton  His  writings,  though  unorigi- 
nal, were  clear  and  concise,  and  he  .stood  out  as  one 
of  the  first  supporters  of  evolution  Chief  among  his 
works  are  Method  of  Dinne  Government,  Physical 
and  Moral  (I860),  The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  Induc- 
tively Investigated  (1860),  Christianity  and  Positiv- 
ism (1871),  and  Psychology  (1880-87)  See  The 
Life  of  James  McCosh  (od  by  W  M  Sloane,  1896) 

McCoy,  Frank  Ross,  1874-,  American  army  officer 
and  international  arbitrator,  b  Lowistown,  Pa , 
grad  West  Point,  1897  He  served  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  011  the 
Mexican  border,  and  in  the  First  World  War  He 
saw  other  varied  service,  including  direction  of  Red 
Cross  work  m  Japan  after  the  1933  earthquake 
President  Calvin  Coohdge  appointed  him  to  super- 
intend the  elections  in  Nicaragua  in  1928,  and  later 

he  served  on  the  commission  to  conciliate  the  Chaoo 

dispute  and  was  a  member  (1932)  of  the  Lytton 


Commission,  which  investigated  Japanese  pene- 
tration of  Manchuria.  He  was  promoted  major 
general  in  1929  and  retired  from  the  army  in  1938 
He  served  on  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  until 
Nov.  1949 

McCoy,  Isaac,  1784-1846,  American  missionary 
among  the  Indians,  b  near  Union  town,  Pa  He 
grew  up  on  the  Kentucky  frontier,  experienced  a 
religious  conversion,  and  became  a  Baptist  preacher 
in  S  Indiana  He  was  appointed  (1817)  missionary 
to  the  Indians,  chiefly  Miami  and  Kickapoo,  m  the 
Wabash  valley  and  subsequently  established 
schools  among  them  Feeling  that  the  Indians 
were  being  harmed  by  their  close  contact  with 
white  settlement,  McCoy  became  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  their  removal  to  regions  W  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  Federal  government  appointed  him 
an  Indian  agent  m  1830  He  selected  and  super- 
intended the  sui  voying  of  sites  for  then  settlement 
m  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  and  had  chaige  of  their 
removal  He  afterwards  visited  the  tubes  for 
lengthy  periods  In  1842  McCoy  was  made  cor- 
responding societal v  and  general  agent  of  the 
American  Indian  Mission  Association,  established 
at  Louisville,  Kv  ,  through  his  influence  His  His- 
tory of  Baptist  Indian  Missions  (1840)  contains 
much  frontier  history 

McCoy,  Joseph  Geating,  1837-1915,  American 
cattle-trade  pioneer,  b  Sangamon  co  ,  111  Ho 
selected  Abilene,  Kansas,  as  tho  site  for  a  railroad 
shipping  center  for  the  marketing  of  Western  cat- 
tle In  1867  he  purchased  tho  townsite,  built 
stockyards  and  fac  ilities,  and  advertised  his  cattle- 
shipping  plan  The  Cherokee  Indians  employed 
him  (1881)  as  their  agent  for  the  collection  of 
revenue  on  tribal  lands  McCoy  was  superin- 
tendent of  tho  range  <  attle  department  of  the  llth 
U  S  census  His  Historic  Sketches  of  the  Cattle 
Trade  (1874,  reprint,  1032)  is  an  important  soun  e 
book 

MacCracken,  Henry  Mitchell,  1840-1918,  American 
educator,  b  Oxford,  Ohio,  grad  Miami  Umv , 
1857  After  a  bnof  teaching  caieer  ho  entered  the 
Presbyterian  ministry  in  1803  Ho  later  studied  in 
Germany,  preached  (1868-81)  in  Toledo,  and  fiom 
1881  to  1884  was  chancellor  of  Western  Umv  (now 
the  Umv  of  Pittsburgh)  In  1884  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  philosophy  and  vice  chancellor  of  tho 
Umv  of  tho  City  of  New  York  (now  New  York 
Umv),  becoming  chancellor  in  1891  Before  his 
retirement  m  1910,  the  University  Heights  campu* 
was  acquired,  a  graduate  school  and  schools  of 
commerce  and  pedagogy  were  founded,  and  the 
univeisitj  medical  school  was  strengthened  by 
union  with  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College 
Honry  Noble  MacCrackpn  and  John  Ilemy  Mar- 
Cracken,  president  (1915-26)  of  Lafayette  College, 
were  his  sons  See  T  F  Jones,  New  York  Univer- 
sity, 1832-1932  (193*) 

MacCracken,  Henry  Noble,  1880-,  American  edu- 
cator, b  Toledo,  Ohio,  grad  New  York  Umv 
(B  A  ,  1900),  Ph  D  Harvard,  1907,  son  of  Hemv 
Mitchell  MacCracken  He  taught  English  at 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  (1908-13),  and  at 
Smith  College  (1913  15)  and  was  later  piesident 
of  Vassar  College  (1915-46)  Ho  wrote  texts  foi 
English  composition  and  edited  The  College  ('hauler 
(1913)  and,  with  C  F  T  Brooke  and  J  W  Cun- 
hffe,  Shakespeare's  Principal  Plays  (1917-3  i)  His 
Family  on  (iramercy  Park  (1949)  is  autobio- 
graphic al 

McCrae,  John  (mukra'),  1872-1918,  Canadian 
phyeieian  and  poet  His  famous  poem,  "In  Flan- 
ders Fields,"  written  under  hro  in  the  First  Woild 
War,  was  published  anonymously  m  Punch  m  1915 
and  under  his  name  in  a  posthumous  volume,  In 
Flanders  Fields  and  Other  Poems  (1919)  He  died 
of  pneumonia  m  the  war 

McCrory,  town  (pop  1,010),  E  Ark  ,  in  an  area 
growing  cotton,  nee,  and  peaches,  settled  1886 
McCullers,  Carson,  1917  ,  American  novelist,  b 
Columbus,  Ga  Her  three  novels  deal  with  tho 
South— The  Heart  Is  a  Lonely  Hunter  (1040), 
Kef  lections  in  a  Goldin  Eye  (1941),  and  The  Mem- 
ber of  the  Wedding  (1946),  successfully  dramatized 
in  1949  and  voted  the  Critics  Award  (1950)  as  tho 
best  Ameru  an  play  of  the  year 
McCulloch,  Ben  (mukul'u),  1811-62,  American 
scout  and  Indian  fighter,  b  Rutherford  co  ,  Tenn 
He  followed  David  Crockett  to  Texas  (1835),  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  San  Jaunto  (1836)  in  the 
Texas  Revolution,  and  was  of  some  prominence  in 
the  little  lepubhc  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican 
War  he  joined  Taylor  with  a  company  of  Texas 
Rangers  and  for  the  most  part  was  head  of  the  spy 
and  scout  seivice  in  Mexico  In  1849  he  went  to 
California,  returning  in  1852  to  Texas,  wheie  he 
was  a  U  S  maishal  In  1857  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  investigate  the  Mormon  disputes 
Made  a  Confederate  brigadier  general  (1861),  he 
commanded  in  Arkansas,  fought  at  the  battle  of 
WILSON  CHEEK  and  at  PEA  RIDGE,  where  he  was 
killed  See  biography  by  V  M.  Rose  (1888) 
McCulloch,  Hugh  fhu'  muku'lu),  1808-95,  Amer- 
ican financier,  b  Kennebunk,  Maine  Educated  at 
Bowdom,  he  studied  law  in  Boston  and  practiced 
two  years  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind  ,  before  turning  to 
banking  and  eventually  becoming  president  of  the 
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State  Bank  of  Indiana  In  1863  he  became  U  8 
comptroller  of  the  currency,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury  Salmon  P 
Chase,  and  he  launched  the  new  national  banking 
system  Appointed  (1865)  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  held  office 
through  Andrew  Johnson's  term  While  in  office 
he  favored  the  rapid  reduction  of  the  huge  debt 
left  by  tho  Civil  War  as  well  as  the  retirement  of 
the  legal  tender  notes  (see  ORKkNHAcic)  and  a  re- 
turn to  spec  le  payments  in  order  to  prevent  over- 
Bpeculation  and  a  panic  There  was  opposition  to 
such  severe  deflation,  however,  arid  Congress 


adopted  a  compromise  program,  only  to  revoke  thin 
schedule  in  1868  After  leaving  the  Treasury  in 
18GO,  McCulloch  went  to  London  an  the  resident 


partner  of  the  English  branch  of  Juy  Cooke  <fe 
Company,  this  branch  withstood  the  Panic  of  1873 
when  tho  homo  bank  at  Philadelphia  crashed 
From  Oct ,  1884,  to  March,  1885,  he  again  served 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  Chester  A 
Arthur  800  his  Men  and  Measures  of  Half  a 
Century  (1888) 

McCulloch,  John  Ramsay  (muku'luk),  1789-1864, 
Bntish  economist,  b  Scotland  He  developed  a 
wage  theory  ,  promoted  free  ti  ado,  and  made  several 
valuable  statistical  studies,  but  his  chief  impor- 
tance was  as  u  popularizor  of  classical  economic 
doctr  mes  His  wr  itings  include  Principles  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  (1825)  and  An  Essay  on  the  Circum- 
stances whuh  Detirmine  the  Hate  of  Wages  (182b) 

McCulloch  vs.  Maryland,  case,  decided  in  1819  by 
the  U  S  Supreme  Cour  t  Congress  had  established 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  help  contiol  the 
uniegulated  issuance  of  currency  by  state  banks 
Mai v laud  replied  by  imposing  a  tax  on  all  banks 
not  chaitored  by  tho  state  and  brought  suit  foi 
collection  against  the  U  S  bianch  bank  in  Balti- 
more Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  who  wrote  the 
opinion,  gave  ti  enchant  expression  to  the  doctrine 
that  Congress  in  cariying  out  its  express  powers 
(including  tho  control  of  currency)  might  use  any 
moans  it  thought  necessary  The  supremacy  of  tho 
federal  government  in  its  limited  sphere  was  held 
to  prevent  all  state  interference  with  Federal  in- 
strumentalities, hence  the  tax  applied  to  the  Balti- 
more bank  was  held  unconstitutional 

McCullough,  John  Edward  (muku'luk),  1832-85, 
Amenc  an  ac  tor,  b  Ii  eland  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1853,  played  mmoi  loles  (1855)  at  tho 
Arch  St  Theater,  Philadelphia,  and  gained  ex- 
perience supporting  Edwin  Fonest  and  Edwin 
Booth  His  boht  loles,  which  he  offeied  in  the 
heroic  style  of  Fonest,  weie  Virginm^,  Spartaeus, 
Lear,  and  Othello  He  was  a  groat  success  in  the 
plays  of  John  Howard  Payne 

McCumber,  Porter  James.  1858-1933,  American 
political  leader,  b  Crete,  111  He  began  to  practice 
law  at  Wahpeton,  N  Dak  in  1881  and  served  in 
tho  temtorial  legislatuie  (1885-89)  From  1899  to 
1923  he  was  a  Republican  US  Senator  As  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee  he  had  a  leading  part 
in  the  framing  of  tho  Fordnev-McCumber  Tariff 
Act  of  1922  Ho  tned  to  secure  piotection  foi 
many  farm  products  and  to  get  such  legislation 
passed  was  obliged  to  agree  to  high  tauffs  on  the 
products  of  industry 

McCutcheon,  George  Barr  (muku'chun),  1866- 
1928,  A  mem  an  novelist,  b  near  Lafayette,  Ind  , 
studied  (1882-81)  at  Purdue  Umv  While  he  was  a 
newspaperman  he  wrote  Graustaik  (1901),  a  10- 
mantic  novel  of  a  mythical  Balkan  country  Its 
wide  popularity  led  him  to  write  successors,  such 
as  Beverly  of  Urauitark  (1904)  Within  28  years  he 
published  about  40  novels,  one  of  which,  Brewster's 
Millions  (1903),  was  successfully  dramatized  by 
Wmchell  Smith  in  1900 

McCutcheon.  John  Tinney,  1870-1949,  American 
cartoonist,  b  Tippecanoo  co  ,  Ind  ,  grad  Purdue 
College,  1889,  biothei  of  George  Bai  r  McCutcheon 
He  had  been  associated  with  the  Chicago  Record 
and  Record-Herald  when  in  1903  he  joined  tho  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  remaining  with  that  paper 
until  he  retired  (1945)  He  was  war  correspondent 
in  the  Spanish-American  and  Boei  wait*,  in  tho 
Mexican  expedition  in  1914,  and  ui  the  Hist  Woild 
War  He  went  on  big-game  hunts  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  with  Carl  E  Akeley  in  Afiica  Of 
his  many  famous  cartoons,  Indian  Summer  (1907) 
has  been  many  times  reprinted ,  A  Wise  Economist 
Asks  a  Question  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  193 1  Other 
writings  and  collec  tiona  of  his  cartoons  include 
Stories  of  Filipino  Warfare  (1900),  Bud  Centre  Car- 
toons (1904),  The  Mysterious  Stranger  and  Other 
Cartoons  (1905),  Congressman  Pumphrey,  the  Peo- 
ple's Friend  (1907),  and  In  Africa  (1910) 

Macdhui,  Ben,  Scotland  see  BEN  MACDHUI 

Macdonald,  Alexandra  (atfksfi'dru  makdonnP). 
1766-1840,  marshal  of  France,  of  Scottish  descent 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tionary Wars,  was  governor  of  Rome  (1798)  and 
of  Naples  (1799),  and  aided  Napoleon's  coup  d'etat 
of  18  Brumairo  (1799).  Temporanly  in  disgrace 
for  defending  Jean  Victor  MOREAU,  he  icturned  to 
favoi ,  was  created  duke  of  Taranto,  and  played  an 
important  pait  in  the  battle  of  Wagrarn  (1809),  the 
Peninsular  War,  and  the  Russian  campaign.  In 
the  Hundred  Days  he  was  loyal  to  Louis  XVIII. 
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Macdontld,  Angus  Lewis,  1890-,  Canadian  political 
leader,  b  Nova  Scotia,  educated  at  St  Francis 
Xavier  Umv ,  Dalhousie  Umv ,  and  Harvard 
Elected  as  a  Liberal  to  the  legislature  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  1933,  he  became  premier  of  the  province 
that  year  and  hold  the  post  until  1940,  when  he  re- 
signed to  become  minister  of  national  defense  for 
naval  services  in  the  dominion  cabinet  In  this 
post  he  served  until  1945,  when  he  withdrew  and 
again  became  premier  of  Nova  Scotia 

Macdonald,  Flora,  1722-90,  Scottish  Jacobite  hero- 
ine, who  aided  Charles  Edward  STUART,  tho  Young 
Pretender,  to  escape  to  the  Continent  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  JACOBITES  at  Cullodcn  Moor  in  1746  A 
native  of  tho  Hebrides,  Flora  Macdonald  received, 
in  Edinburgh,  more  than  ordinary  education  for  a 
young  lady  of  the  times  Sho  showed  great  'charm 
and  sweetness  of  character  For  smuggling  the 
pnnco,  disguised  as  a  woman  (Betty  Buike,  an 
lush  spinning  maid),  to  the  Isle  of  Skye,  she  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London  (1746-47) 
Later  she  was  visited  by  many  celebrities,  including 
Dr  Johnson  (1773)  She  lived  for  a  time  (1774-79) 
in  North  Carolina,  wheie  her  husband,  Allan  Mac- 
donald, served  in  the  British  forces  in  the  American 
Revolution  Her  lomantio  aid  to  the  prince  is  com- 
memorated in  Highland  poetry  and  legend  Bos- 
well  recounts  the  stoiy  as  given  to  Dr  Johnson  by 
the  lady  herself 

Macdonald,  George,  1824-1905,  Scottish  novelist 
and  poet  His  novels,  chiefly  of  life  in  rural  Scot- 
land, include  David  Elgwttrod  (1863).  Alec  Forbes 
(1865),  and  Robert  Falconer  (1867)  The  nanativo 
poem  Within  ami  Without  (1855)  appeared  also  in 
his  Poetical  Works  (1893)  The  moiai  allegory 
Phantasies  (1858)  and  his  fairy  tales  and  stones  for 
children— including  At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind 
(1871),  a  classic  of  its  kind,  The  Princess  nnd  the 
Gobhn  (1872),  and  The  Light  Princess  (1890)— 
have  been  reprinted  many  times  Macdonald  is  a 
morahzer,  but  the  point  of  view  of  his  eclectic  ethic 
is  flexible  and  delicately  shaded  See  Greville  Mac- 
donald, George  Macdonald  and  His  Wife  (with  intro- 
duction by  G  K  Chesterton,  1924),  C  S  Lewia, 
ed  ,  George  Macdonald  an  Anthology  (1947) 

McDonald,  James  Grover,  1886-,  American  diplo- 
mat, b  Coldwater,  Ohio,  grad  Indiana  Um\ 
(B  A  ,  1909  M  A  ,  1910)  An  assistant  professor  of 
history  and  political  science  (1914-15,  1916-18)  at 
the  Indiana  Umv  ,  McDonald  devoted  himself  to 
tho  study  of  international  problems  He  served 
(1933-35)  as  high  commander  for  refugees  expelled 
from  Germanv  After  1936  he  became  an  editorial 
writer  and  a  radio  news  commentator  He  was 
( 1946)  a  member  of  the  Anglo-American  committee 
of  inquiry  on  Palestine,  and,  appointed  (June, 
1948)  by  President  Harry  S  Truman  as  special 
envoy  to  the  provisional  goveinmont  of  Israel,  he 
later  (Fob  ,  1949)  became  the  fiist  U  S  ambassador 
to  Isiacl 

MacDonald,  James  Ramsay  see  MACDONALD, 
RAMBAY 

MacDonald,  James  Wilson  Alexander,  1824-1908, 
American  sculptor,  b  Steubonville,  Ohio  Exam- 
plos  of  his  monumental  art  are  the  statues  of 
General  Custer  (West  Point,  N  Y  )  and  of  Fitz- 
Greene  Halleck  (Central  Park,  New  York) 

Macdonald,  Sir  John  Alexander,  1815-91,  Canadian 
statesman,  first  premier  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, b  Glasgow  His  paients  settled  in  1820  in 
Kingston,  Ont  Macdonald  first  piacticed  law 
With  his  election  (1844)  as  a  Conservative  to  the 
legislative  assembly,  he  entered  upon  his  long  po- 
litical career  A  forceful  man  and  a  vigorous,  fighter, 
he  quickly  rose  to  leadership  in  tho  government  of 
Uppei  Canada.  Ho  and  Georges  Etienne  CAUTIEU 
of  Lower  Canada  headed  the  Liberal-Conservatives 
(a  coalition  laigely  of  Macdonald'a  creating),  and 
he  became  premier  in  1857  When  he  was  joined 
(1864^  by  George  BROWN  and  others  in  "the  great 
coalition"  mimstn,  the  way  was  paved  for  the 
union  of  the  British  North  Amencan  provinces 
Macdonald  was  peihaps  the  most  potent  figure  in 
bringing  about  their  confederation  (1867)  as  the 
dominion  of  Canada  He  was  the  maker  of  the 
dominion  and  first  premier  He  was  knighted  in 
1867  His  policy  was  dominated  by  the  vigoious 
attempt  to  build  Canada  Believing  that  the  dom- 
inion's prosperity  required  strong  bonds  with  Eng- 
land, he  worked  throughout  his  career  to  that  end 
He  was  a  member  of  the  British  commission  which 
negotiated  and  signed  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
(1871),  a  pact  which  led  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  claims  The  Northwest  Territories  were 
taken  over  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in 
1869,  to  facilitate  their  development,  Macdonald's 
government  decided  to  construct  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  His  personal  popularity — he 
knew  everyone  and  everyone  knew  him — was  not 
enough  when  the  PACIFIC  SCANDAL  (1873)  broke 
The  government  resigned  When  changing  indus- 
trial conditions  made  Macdonald  the  advocate  of  a 
protectionist  policy  (known  as  the  National  Pol- 
icy), he  returned  to  the  premiership  in  1878  The 
transcontinental  railroad  was  pushed  to  completion 
(1885),  and  other  public  works  were  accomplished 
See  biography  by  G  R.  Parkin  (rev  ed  ,  1926) , 
mentions  by  Joseph  Pope  (rev  ed  ,  1930) 
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Macdonald,  John  Sandfleld,  1812-72,  Canadian 
political  leader,  b  Ontario  Admitted  to  the  bar 
(1840),  he  was  elected  (1841)  an  a  Conservative  to 
the  Canadian  legislative  assembly,  but  he  after- 
wards developed  considerable  political  independ- 
ence He  was  solicitor  general  for  Uppei  Canada 
(1849-51),  speaker  of  the  legislative  assembly 
(1852-54),  and  attorney  general  for  Upper  Canada 
in  1858  He  was  piemier  (1862-64),  first  of  the 
Maodonald-Sicotte,  then  of  the  Macdonald-Donon 
cabinet  While,  after  confederation  was  ac<  om- 
phshed  (1867),  his  attitude  towards  it  was  loval. 
he  had  previously  opposed  it  Macdonald  was 
chosen  first  premier  of  Ontario  in  1867,  but  in  1871 
he  resigned,  defeated  by  the  Liberals  under  Ed- 
ward Blake 

MacDonald,  Ramsay  (James  Ramsay  MacDonald), 
1866-1937,  British  statesman  Born  in  poverty  in 
Scotland,  he  came  to  London  as  a  voung  man  and 
engaged  himself  in  Socialist  and  labor  movements, 
pai  ticulai  ly  in  the  Fabian  Society  Ho  was  one  of 
the  foundeis  of  the  Labour  party,  in  which  he 
served  as  secretary  (1900-1912)  and  treasurer 
(1912-24)  He  was  in  addition,  chairman  (1906-9) 
of  the  Independent  Labour  party  He  was  elected 
to  Parliament  in  1906  and  was  leader  of  the  Labour 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  (1911-14)  until  he 
was  discredited  and  labeled  traitoi  for  his  pacifist 
stand  at  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War 
By  1922  he  had  again  risen  to  leadership  of  his 
party  and  he  was  prime  minister  and  foreign  secre- 
tary of  the  fiist  Labour  government  of  Britain 
(Jan  -Nov  ,  1924)  He  did  much  to  stabibze  the 
international  economy  and  relieve  unemployment 
in  Britain  He  was  defeated,  however,  laigely  as  a 
result  of  his  supposed  pro-Communist  stand  in 
connection  with  the  ZINOVIEV  LETTER  He  gave 
his  unwilling  support  to  the  abortive  general  strike 
of  1926  In  1929  he  again  became  premier  undei 
the  second  Labour  gov  ei  nment  By  1931,  however, 
economic  conditions  had  become  so  serious  as  to 
demand  concerted  action,  and  MacDonald  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  prime  minister  in  a  coalition 
cabinet  largely  dominated  by  Conservatives  (the 
National  government)  This  action  and  his  policy 
of  economic  nationaliMn  were  i  egarded  as  apostasy 
by  most  of  British  labor,  and  in  1935  MacDonald 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated  at  the  polls  He  re- 
gained a  seat  in  Pailiament  as  a  representative  of 
the  Scottish  universities  and  served  (1935-37)  as 
lord  president  of  the  council  in  Stanley  Baldwins' 
cabinet  He  retired  as  a  broken  and  embittered 
man,  disavowed  by  his  eaily  friends  and  never 
completely  trusted  by  his  later  allies  MacDonald 's 
writings  include  Parliament  and  Revolution  (1920), 
and  Socialism  Critical  and  Constructive  (1924)  See 
biography  by  Lord  Godfrey  Elton  (1939,  covering 
his  career  to  1919),  L  M  Wen,  The  Tragedy  of 
Ramsay  MacDonald  (1938,  an  unsympathetic 
account  of  his  political  career) 
McDonald,  Ranald,  1824-94,  American  adventurer, 
b  l<ort  George,  on  the  Columbia  river  He  was 
the  son  of  Arc  hibald  McDonald,  a  Scotsman  who 
served  as  a  c  lerk  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
at  Fort  George,  and  of  a  prmcebs  of  the  Chinook 
Indians  Ranald  McDonald  was  reared  on  the 
frontier,  rec  eived  his  schooling  in  frontier  forts,  and 
became  (1839)  an  apprentice  clerk  for  the  Hud- 
sons's  Bay  Company  at  St  Thomas,  Ont  He 
soon  wearied  of  routine  work  and  went  to  sea, 
reaching  (c  1844)  London  on  a  whaler  He  then 
went  to  the  African  Gold  Coast  via  slave  ship  and 
reached  Oriental  waters  on  another  whaler  On  the 
voyage  he  followed  his  long-concealed  urge  to  visit 
Japan,  cast  off  with  adequate  supplies  to  the  for- 
bidden land  in  a  coc  kleshell  boat,  and  reached  the 
island  country  in  1848  There  he  was  imprisoned 
and  subjected  to  several  ordeals,  but  bee  ause  of  his 
stolid  courage,  McDonald  was  released  in  1849 
He  reached  Australia  after  a  shipwreck  and  later 
toured  Italy,  France,  and  England  He  returned 
(c  1854)  to  tho  Pac  ific  Northwest,  engaged  there  in 
commercial  pursuits,  and  spent  his  twilight  y  ears 
in  a  wilderness  cabin  at  Fort  Colville  (now  Col- 
villo),Wash  See  biography  by  M  L  NIC  hols  (1940) 
McDonald  1  Village  (pop  1,529),  NE  Ohio,  on 
the  Mahoning  and  N\\  of  Youngstown  Pig  iron 
is  made  here  2  Borough  (pop  3,530),  SW  Pa, 
N  of  Washington 

McDonald  Observatory  see  FORT  DAVIS,  Texas 
Macdonnell,  Arthur  Anthony  (luAkMunSI'),  1854- 
1930,  British  Sanskrit  scholar  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  figures  in  his  field  Besides  many  other 
authoritative  works,  he  wiote  the  standard  gram- 
mar of  Vedic  and  a  Sanskrit-English  dictionary 
Macdonough,  Thomas  (mukd&'nu),  1783-1825, 
American  naval  ofhVoi,  b  New  Castle  co  ,  Del 
Ho  served  undei  Stephen  Decatur  in  the  TRIPOLI- 
TAN  WAR  and  took  part  in  the  burning  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  the  attack  on  the  Tripohtan  gun- 
boats Macdonough  resigned  from  the  service  in 
1808  but  returned  earlv  in  the  War  of  1812  He 
was  given  command  of  a  small  fleet  on  Lako  Cham- 
plain  and  was  charged  with  building  a  force  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  British  fleet  in  chock  British 
military  plans  in  1814  required  control  of  the  lake, 
and  their  naval  force  struck  the  American  fleet  at 
Plattsburg  By  superior  skill  and  planning,  Mac- 
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donough  on  his  flagship,  the  Saratoga,  (26  guns), 
was  able  to  defeat  the  Confianee  (37  guns)  m 
one  of  the  moat  significant  naval  battles  in  [J.S 
history  At  the  same  time  Alexander  Macomb  won 
a  victory  on  land,  and  the  British  plan  waa  thor- 
oughly disrupted.  See  A.  T  Mahan,  Sea  Power  in 
Its  Relation  to  the  War  of  1812  (1905) 
McDonough,  city  (pop  1,232),  co  seat  of  Henry  co  , 
W  central  Ga ,  SE  of  Atlanta,  in  a  farm  area,  mo. 
1823 

MacDougal,  Daniel  Trembly  (mukdoo'gul),  1865-, 
American  botanist,  b  Liberty,  Ind  ,  grad  DePauw 
Univ  ,  1890  He  was  connected  with  Carnegie  In- 
stitution, Washington,  from  1905  to  1933  He  is 
noted  for  hie  lescarches  in  plant  physiology,  hered- 
ity, and  evolution  Among  his  publications  are 
Botanical  Features  of  North  American  Deserts  (1908), 
Water-Balarue  of  Succulent  Plants  (1910),  Condi- 
tions of  Parasitism  in  Plant*  (1910),  Alterations  in 
Heredity  Induced  by  Ovanal  Treatment  (1011), 
Growth  in  Trees  (1921),  and  The  Pneumatic  Systrm 
of  Plants  (1933) 

McDougall,  Alexander,  1731-86,  American  Revolu- 
tionary patriot  and  general,  b  Islav,  Innor  Heb- 
rides, Scotland  He  was  brought  (1738)  as  a  child 
to  New  York  In  the  French  and  Indian  Wai  he 
commanded  (1758-63)  a  privateer  Later  he  was 
a  flaming  opponent  of  British  restrictions  on  trade 
and  helped  to  form  the  SONS  OF  LIBERTY  in  New 
York  In  1770  he  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
having  written  a  seditious  broadside,  and  while  he 
was  in  prison  he  was  much  visited  and  was  hailod 
as  "the  Wilkes  of  America  "  In  1774  he  presided 
over  the  meeting  that  derided  to  send  New  York 
delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress  He  served 
in  the  army  throughout  the  Revolution  and  was 
notable  in  the  battles  of  White  Plains  and  German- 
town  and  m  the  fighting  in  Now  Jersey  In  1780, 
after  Benedict  Arnold's  treason,  McDougall  suc- 
ceeded to  the  charge  of  West  Point  Later  he  was 
agaui  delegate  to  the  Congress  After  the  war 
(1781-82,  1784-85)  he  waa  a  US  Congressman 
from  New  York 

McDougall,  Alexander  (mdkdSo'gul),  1845-1923, 
American  shipbuilder,  b  Scotland  He  was  brought 
(1854)  by  his  parents  to  Canada  At  16  he  ran 
away  to  be  a  sailoi  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  his 
interest  in  ship  design  led  him  to  develop  (1888) 
the  "whaleback"  freighter,  he  built  many  vessels 
of  this  type  at  Duluth  (his  home),  Minn  ,  and 
Supenor,  Wis  He  acquired  shipyards  in  Collmg- 
wood  and  Kingston,  Ont ,  and  in  1892  he  estab- 
lished at  Everett,  Wash  ,  the  first  yards  for  building 
steel  ships  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
McDougall,  William,  1822-1905,  Canadian  leader  in 
the  movement  for  confederation,  b  near  York 
(now  Toronto),  Ont ,  educated  at  Victona  College, 
Cobourg  A  lawyer  and  a  journalist,  tie  was  elected 
(1858)  to  the  legislative  assembly  of  Canada  Later 
(1862-64)  he  was  commissioner  of  crown  lands,  in 
1864  he  entered  "the  great  coalition"  ministry  as 
provincial  secretary  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  two 
Canadian  conferences  (1864)  on  confederation  and 
to  that  held  m  England  in  1866  In  1868  he  again 
went  to  England,  with  Georges  Cartier,  to  arrange 
for  taking  over  the  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  a  project  he  had  long  urged  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  waa  appointed  lieutenant  governor 
of  the  nowly  acquired  region,  but  on  his  wav  to 
assume  his  post  he  was  turned  back  near  the  bor- 
der by  Kiel's  Rebellion 

McDougall,  William,  1871-1938,  American  psy- 
chdogiat,  b  Lancashire,  England,  educated  ut 
Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Gottmgen  He  was  pro- 
fessor (1920-27)  of  psychology  at  Harvard  and 
later  at  Duke  Univ  A  pioneer  in  physiological 
and  social  psychology,  he  was  known  also  for  his 
biological  approach  to  the  problems  of  psychology , 
he  studied  eugenics  and  heredity  and  lor  17  years 
conducted  experiments  in  the  inheritance  of 
acquired  characteristics  He  was  also  interested  in 
psychical  research  His  most  outstanding  works 
were  An  Introduction  to  Sacral  Psychology  (1908) 
and  Outline  of  Psychology  (1923) 
MacDowell,  Edward  Alexander  (mukdou'ul),  1861- 
1908,  American  composer,  who  was  born  in  New 
York  city  and  died  there  He  studied  at  the  con- 
servatories in  Pans  and  Frankfurt  and  taught  at 
the  Darmstadt  Conservatory,  18S1-S2  The  chair 
of  music  was  created  at  Columbia  Umv  m  1896, 
and  he  held  it  from  that  date  until  1904  His  out- 
standing works  are  four  programmatic  piano  so- 
natas— Tratnca  (1893),  Erotca  (1895),  None  (1900), 
Keltic  (1901)— and  his  Indian  Suite  (1897)  for 
orchestra,  which  employs  adaptations  of  native  In- 
dian melodies  In  addition,  he  wrote  two  piano 
concertos  and  numerous  smaller  works,  including 
the  popular  Woodland  Sketches  (1896)  and  Sea 
Pieces  (1898)  for  piano  The  MacDowell  Colony 
for  composers,  artists,  and  writers,  founded  by  his 
widow,  Marian  Nevms  MacDowell,  at  their  sum- 
mer home  in  Peterborough,  N  H  ,  IB  a  fulfillment  of 
a  plan  of  MacDowell's  The  colony  has  been  fi- 
nanced by  Mrs  MacDowell,  who  m  its  interest  has 
toured  the  country  giving  concerts  at  which  she 
played  her  husband's  music  See  biographies  by 
Lawrence  Oilman  (rev  ed.,  1909)  and  J.  F  Porte 
(1922) ,  J  T  Howard,  Our  American  Muric  (1980) 
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McDowell.  Ephndm,  177 1-1 830, 'American  pioneer 
surgeon,  b  Virginia.  He  studied  with  John  BeU  in 
Edinburgh  and  practiced  in  Danville,  Ky  He  was 
noted  especially  for  his  success  in  lithotomy,  and 
m  1809  he  made  surgical  history  by  performing  the 
first  ovariotomy.  See  biography  by  August  Schach- 
ner(!921). 

McDowell,  Irvin,  1818-85,  Union  general  in  the 
Civil  War,  b  Columbus,  Ohio,  grad  West  Point, 
1838  Ho  taught  at  West  Point  (1841-45)  and  waa 
brevetted  oaptam  for  his  service  m  the  Mexican 
War  In  the  Civil  War,  McDowell,  made  a  briga- 
dier general  in  the  regular  army  (May,  1861),  com- 
manded the  Union  troops  at  the  first  battle  of 
BULL  RUM.  After  that  defeat  he  commanded  a 
corps  under  his  successor,  G  B  McClellan  When 
the  PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGN  began,  McDowell's  1st 
Corps  (then  called  the  Armv  of  the  Rappahannock) 
was  withdrawn  from  McClellan 's  command  to  de- 
fend Washington  In  the  summer  of  1862  McDow- 
ell's force  became  the  3d  Corps  of  Pope's  Army  of 
Virginia  and  fought  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run  (Aug )  McDowell  shared  in  the  blame  for 
that  defeat  and  was  removed  from  command  Ho 
later  commanded  various  territorial  departments 
until  his  retirement  in  1882  He  was  promoted 
major  general  in  1872 

Macduff,  burgh  (pop  3,276),  Banffshire,  {Scotland, 
E  of  Banff  It  is  a  port,  a  coast  resort,  and  a 
center  for  hemng  fishing 

McDuffie,  George,  1790-1851,  American  statesman, 
b  Columbia  co  ,  Ga  He  was  a  member  of  tho 
South  Carolina  legislature  and  served  (1821-34)  m 
the  U  S  House  of  Representatives,  where  he  quickly 
became  noted  as  an  ebullient  debater  He  bitterly 
opposed  the  administration  of  John  Q  Adams  and 
as  ardently  supported  Andrew  Jackson  MrDuffie 
later  broke  with  Jackson,  he  supported  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  and  also  was  a  leader  of  the  South 
Carolina  group  which  advocated  the  doctrine  of 
NULLIFICATION  He  was  (1834-36)  governor  of 
South  Carolina  and  served  (1842-46)  in  the  U  S 
Senate 

mace   see  NUTMEG 

Macedon  (ma'siid5n),  ancient  country,  N  Greece, 
the  modern  Macedonia  Macedon  proper  was  tho 
coast  plain  NW.N,  and  NE  of  the  Chalcidico  pen- 
insula, Upper  Macedon  was  the  highland  to  the 
west  and  the  north  of  the  plain  The  plain  was 
fertile  and  productive,  and  there  were  important 
silver  mines  m  the  eastern  part  The  population  of 
the  region  was  complex  when  first  known  and  in- 
cluded peoples  related  to  modern  Albanians  as  well 
as  several  Hellenic  groups  The  first  influence  of 
Greek  culture  in  Macedon  came  from  the  colonies 
along  tho  shore  founded  m  the  8th  cent  B  C  and 
after,  these  had  ties  to  their  mother  cities  which 
tended  to  isolate  them  politically  from  Macedon 
By  the  7th  cent  B  C  there  was  developing  in  W 
Macedon  a  politic  al  unit  led  by  a  Greek-speaking 
family,  which  assumed  the  title  of  king  and  ag- 
grundizcd  itself  Marodon  was  a  Persian  tributary 
in  500  B  C  but  took  no  real  part  in  the  Persian 
Wars  Alexander  I  (d  450  B  C  )  was  the  first 
Macedonian  king  to  enter  into  Greek  politics,  he 
began  a  policy  of  imitating  features  of  Greek  civi- 
lization For  the  next  century  the  Hellenic  in- 
fluences were  growing  and  the  state  was  b<»<  ommg 
stronger  With  Philip  II  (reigned  359-336  B  C  ) 
these  processes  came  to  critical  significance,  for  by 
annexing  Upper  Macedon,  Chalcidice,  and  Thrace 
he  made  himself  the  strongest  power  in  Greece, 
then  ho  be<  ame  its  ruler  He  created  an  excellent 
army,  this  was  the  tool  with  which  Alexander  tho 
Great  forged  his  empire  That  empire,  though  it 
was  a  Macedonian  conquest,  was  a  personal  crea- 
tion The  Macedonian  generals  carved  it  up  after 
Alexander's  death  (323  B  C  ) ,  these  were  the  suc- 
cessors (the  Diadochi),  founders  of  states  and  dy- 
nasties— notably  Antipater,  Perdiccas,  Ptolemy  I, 
Seleucus  I,  Antigonus  I,  and  Lysimarhus  They 
had  armies  largely  Macedonian  and  Greek  in  per- 
sonnel, and  most  of  them  founded  cities  with  col- 
onies of  their  soldiers  Thus  began  the  remarkable 
spread  of  the  Hellenistic  (Greek,  rather  than  Mac- 
edonian) civilization  All  the  armies  constituted  a 
fatal  drain  on  the  population  of  Macedoa,  which 
never  really  flourished  again  Macedon,  with 
Greece  as  a  dependency,  was  one  of  the  states  cut 
out  of  the  Alexandrian  empire  Almost  immedi- 
ately, however,  there  was  struggle  for  the  hold  over 
Greece  and  even  over  Macedon  itself  Cassander 
took  (319-316  B  C  )  Macedon  and  hold  it  until  hw 
death  (297) ;  he  refounded  Salonica  After  a  period 
of  short-lived  attempts  by  Demetrius  I,  Pyrrhus  of 
Epirus,  Lysimachus,  Alexander  II  of  Epirus  (see 
EPIRUS),  and  others  to  hold  Macedon,  Antigonus 
II  established  himself  as  king  He  fought  off  the 
Galatian  invaders  and  used  his  long  reign  J[277- 
239  B  C  )  to  restore  Macedon  economically  There 
was  constant  trouble  with  the  Greek  city-states, 
many  of  them  regained  independence,  but  Antig- 
onus III  (reigned  229-221  BC),  another  strong 
king,  reestablished  Macedonian  hegemony.  Philip 
V  (reigned  221-179  B  C )  was  am  adventurer,  a 
would-be  Alexander  .but  too  late  In  two  wars  (the 
First  Macedonian  War,  215-205  BC.,  and  the 
Second  Macedonian  War,  200-194  B  C )  the  Ro- 


man republic  humbled  him.    Philip  learned  his 
lesson  and   even   got   his  indemnity  to   Rome 
reduced  for  good  behavior    His  successor.  Perseus 
(reigned  179-168  B  C ),  foolishly  aroused  Roman 
tears  and  lost  his  kingdom  in  the  Third  Macedo- 
nian War  (171-168  B  C  ).     Now  Rome  divided 
Macedon   into   four  republics.     Later    (150-148 
B  C )  a  pretender,  Andnscus,  tned  to  revive  a 
Macedonian    kingdom      This    tune    Macedonia 
was  annexed  to  Roman  territory  and  became  (146 
B  C )  the  first  Roman  province.    It  never  again 
had  political  importance  in  ancient  times    In  the 
history  of  Greek  culture  Macedon  had  its  single 
significance  in  producing  the  conquerors  and  armies 
who  created  the  Hellenistic  empires  and  civiliza- 
tions.    See    P.    Jouguot,    Macedonian    Imperial- 
ism and  the  Hellenigation  of  the  East  (Eng    tr  , 
1928),  Max  Gary,  The  Legacy  of  Alexander  (1932). 
Macedonia  (masudo'nSu),  region  of  SE  Europe,  in 
the   Balkan    Peninsula,   divided   among   Greece, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria    Corresponding  roughly 
to  ancient  Macedon,  it  extends  from  the  Aegean 
Soa  N  between  Epirua  in  the  west  and  Thrace  in  the 
east  and  comprises  the  Vardar,  Struma,  and  Mesta 
river  valleys    The  region  is  predominantly  moun- 
tainous, pastoral,  and  agricultural    Tobacco  is  one 
of  the  c  hief  crops    Greek  or  Aegean  Macedonia  is  a 
division   (13,360  sq    mi  ,  pop.   1,759,130)  of  N 
Greece      It   includes  the  CHALCIDIC-E   peninsula 
and  has  SALONICA  as  its  capital  and  chief  port    Its 
industries  are  largely  concentrated  at  Salonica  and 
EDEHSA  Bulgarian  Macedonia  was  organized  after 
the  Second  World  War  aa  the  Gorna  Dzhumaya 
oblast  (pop  252,258),  whic  h  contains  no  important 
towns     Yugoslav  Macedonia  forms  an   autono- 
mous republic   (10,229  sq    mi  ,  pop    1,152,054), 
with   its  capital   at  Skoplje,  other  cities  include 
Bitolj  and  Prilep     There  are  chrome  ore  deposits 
both  in  Yugoslav  and  Greek  Macedonia     The 
official  territorial  divisions  are  to  some  extent 
arbitrary,  and  the  limits  of  Macedonia  as  a  region 
are  somewhat  indefinite      The   imperial   Roman 
province  of  Macedonia  was  far  more  extensive 
than  the  present  region,  comprising  Thessalv  as 
well     Like  neighboring  Thraco  and  Epirus,  Mace- 
donia has  been,  since  the  early  Middle  Ages,  a 
meeting  place  of  nations,  a  fact  which  was  a  major 
factor  ui  its  complex  and  turbulent  history     The 
Goths  and  Huns  passed  through  the  region  but  left 
no  permanent  trace     In  the  9th  cent ,  however,  it 
was  wrested  from  the  Byzantine  Empire  bv  Bt'i  - 
OA.RIA     Emperor  Basil  II  recovered  it  (1014)  for 
Byzantium,  but  after  the  temporary  breakup  (1204) 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  Macedonia  was  bitterl> 
contested  among  the  Latin   Empire  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  Bulgars  under  Ivan  II,  the  despots  of 
Epirus,  and  the  emperors  of  Nioaea     It  again  be- 
came part  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  which  was 
restored  m  1261,  but  in  the  14th  cent    STEPHEN 
DUSHAN  of  Serbia  conquered  all  Macedonia  save 
Salonica    The  fall  of  the  Serbian  empire  in  the  late 
14th  cent  brought  Macedonia  under  Turkish  rule, 
which  lasted  for  five  centuiios     The  population 
of  Macedonia  now  was  split  into  Bulgars,  Herbs, 
Greeks,  and  Turks  and  into  Moslems  and  Chris- 
tians     (At  Salonica,  there  also  grew  up  a  large 
Jewish  settlement )     National   and  religious  an- 
tagonism flared  in  the  19th  cent  ,  and  conflic  t  waa 
encouraged  by  the  Turkish  policy  of  playing  one 
group  against  the  other     Meanwhile  Turkey  had 
lost  control  over  the  major  sections  of  Greece, 
Serbia,  and  Bulgaria,  each  of  which  claimed  Mace- 
donia on  historical  or  ethnical  grounds     At  the 
Treaty  of  S\N  STEFANO  (1878),  which  terminated 
the  Rusao-Turkish  War  of  1877-78,  Bulgaria  was 
awarded  the  lion's  share  of  Macedonia,  with  a  largo 
see  tion  of  the  Aegean  coast     This  settlement  was 
nullified  by  the  European  powers  in  the  same  year 
(see  BERLIN,  CONGRESS  OP),  and  Macedonia  was 
left  under  direct  Turkish  control     A  secret  ter- 
rorist organization  working  for  Macedonian  inde- 
pendence sprang  up  in  tho  late  19th  cent  and  soon 
wielded  great  power     The  komitadjis,  as  the  ter- 
rorist bands  were  called,  were  generally  supported 
by  Bulgaria,  which  gamed  a  major  share  of  Mace- 
donia in  the  first  of  the  BALKAN  WARS  (1912-13). 
Greece  and  Serbia  now  turned  against  Bulgaria  on 
the  Second  Balkan  War,  and  at  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest  (1913)  Bulgaria  was  left  with  only  a 
small  share  of  Macedonia,  the  rest  of  which  they 
divided  between   themselves  roughly  along  the 
present  line     Thousands  of  Macedonians  fled  to 
Bulgaria  to  escape  Serbian  and  Greek  rule,  and  aft- 
er the  First  World  War,  Macedonia  became  a  hot- 
bed of  agitation  and  terrorism,  directed  largely 
from  Bulgaria     The  population  exchange  which 
took  place  among  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria 
after  1923  resulted  in  the  replacement  of  most  of 
the  Bulgarian   and  Turkish  elements  in  Greek 
Macedonia  by  Greek  refugees  from  Asia  Minor, 
who  were  settled  here  under  the  supervision  of  a 
League  of  Nations  commission   Greek  charges  of 
mistreatment  of  the  Greek  minority  m  Bulgarian 
Macedonia  resulted  in  a  Greek  invasion  (1925)  of 
Bulgarian  territory    The  League  of  Nations,  how- 
ever, enforced  an  end  to  hostilities  and  awarded 
(1926)  a  decision  favorable  to  Bulgaria.  Bulgarian 
relations  with  Yugoslavia  remained  strained  over 
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the  Macedonian  question.  Frontier  incidents  were 
frequent,  as  tare  Yugoslav  charges  against  Bulgaria 
for  fostering  the  terrorist  Macedonian  nationalist 
movement.  Macedonian  agitation  against  Serbian 
rule  culminated  in  1034  in  the  assassination  of  King 
Alexander  of  Yugoslavia  by  a  Macedonian  nation- 
alist at  Marseilles.  In  the  Second  World  War  all 
Macedonia  was  briefly  united  (1041-44)  under 
Bulgaria,  which  sided  with  the  Axis  against  Yugo- 
slavia and  Greece,  but  the  Bulgarian  armistice 
treaty  of  1044  restored  the  pre-war  boundaries, 
which  were  confirmed  in  the  peace  treaty  of  1947 
The  Yugoslav  constitution  of  1946  made  Yugoslav 
Macedonia  an  autonomous  unit  m  a  federal  state 
Tension  over  Macedonia  continued  in  the  post-war 
years,  as  Greece  accused  Yugoslavia  of  helping  the 
rebel  forces  who  held  part  of  Macedonia  in  the 
Greek  civil  war,  while  Yugoslavia  charged  Greece 
with  mistreatment  of  the  Macedonians  The 
breach  between  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria  after 
1948  helped  to  make  the  Macedonian  question  once 
more  an  explosive  issue.  For  the  campaigns  in 
Macedonia  during  the  First  World  War,  see 
SALONTCA  CAMPAIGNS 

Macei6  (masao'),  city  (pop  80,045),  capital  of  Ala- 
goas  state,  NK  Brazil,  a  port  on  the  Atlantic  The 
area  produces  cotton  and  sugar,  and  the  city  has 
textile  mills,  sugar  refineries,  and  hghty  manufac- 
tures Its  harbor,  called  Jaragua,  IB  just  to  the 
east 

McBntee,  Jervis  (ma'kunte),  1828-91,  American 
landscape  painter  of  the  Hudson  River  school,  b 
Rondout,  N  Y  He  became  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  m  1861  Good  examples  of  his 
works  are  Autumn  landscape  and  In  the  Clouds 
(Metropolitan  Mus  ) ,  Eastern  Shy  at  Sunset  (Cor- 
coran Gall ) ,  The  Melancholy  Days  Have  Come,  OH 
Mill  in  Winter,  Indian  Summer.  Shadows  of  Au- 
tumn; A  Chffin  the  CatskiUs,  and  Clouds 

Macer   see  Lrcmius,  Roman  gens 

Macerata  (mitchftra'ta),  city  (pop  14,460),  capital  of 
Macerata  prov  ,  central  Italy,  in  the  Marches  It  is 
an  agru  ultural  center  Macerata  is  sun  ounded  by 
medieval  walls  and  has  a  university  which  was 
founded  m  1290 

McEvoy,  Ambrose  (mak'uvoi),  1878-1927,  English 
poi  trait  painter  He  studied  at  the  Blade  School, 
whore  he  knew  Augustus  John  He  is  best  known 
for  his  brilliant  portraits  in  line,  wash,  and  oil, 
which  enjoyed  a  deserved  success  for  their  sensitive 
chmacteiization,  fine  color,  and  spontaneity  His 
Portrait  of  a  Young  Man  and  The  Earring  (Tatc 
Gall ,  London)  are  well  known  McEvoy  m  also 
represented  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum,  Pans,  the 
Impel  ml  War  Museum,  London,  and  many  private 
collections  SeestudvbyR  M  Y  Gleadowe  (1924) 

MacEwen,  Walter  (mukfi'un),  I860- 1943,  American 
landscape  and  genre  painter,  b  Chicago,  studied  in 
Paris  His  works,  which  received  many  awards, 
include  Greek  Heroes  (Libi  ai  y  of  Congress) ,  Sunday 
in  Holland  (Luxembourg  Mus  ,  Paris) ,  Judgment  of 
Paris  and  Lady  in  White  (Art  Inst  ,  Chicago) ,  An 
Ancestor  (Corcoran  Gall  ),  and  Phyllis  (Pa  Acad 
of  the  Fine  Aits)  He  is  represented  m  many  other 
museums  of  the  United  States  and  Europe 

MacEwen,  Sir  William,  1848-1924,  Scottish  sur- 
geon A  professor  of  surgery  at  the  Umv  of  Glas- 
gow, he  was  noted  for  his  work  on  bone  grafting, 
on  the  radu  al  cure  of  hernia,  and  especially  on  the 
surgery  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 

McFarland,  John  Horace,  1859-1948,  American 
master  printer,  horticulturist,  and  rose  specialist, 
b  McAhstei  ville,  Pa  Besides  contributing  numei- 
ous  photogiuphs  and  ai  tides  to  periodicals,  he 
wrote  Photographing  Flowers  and  Trees  (1911), 
Getting  Acquainted  unth  the  Trees  (1904),  My  Grow- 
ing Garden  (1916),  The  Rose  in  America  (1923),  and 
Rotes  of  the  World  in  Color  (1936,  3d  ed  ,  1947) 
He  was  editor  of  The  American  Rose  Annual  from 
19 16  to  1943 

McFee,  Henry  Lee,  1886-,  American  painter,  b  St 
Louis.  He  studied  art  in  St  Louis  and  Pittsburgh 
At  21  he  went  to  Woodstock,  N  Y  ,  where  he  stud- 
ied under  L  B  Harrison  and  lived  for  many  years 
His  early  work  showed  the  influence  of  cubism  and 
expressionism,  but  his  later  style  is  naturalistic 
with  emphasis  on  composition  and  structure  in 
space  His  color  is  rich  and  haimomous  He  is 
perhaps  best  known  for  his  still  lifes  and  interiors 
but  also  painted  landscapes,  portraits,  and  figures 
McFee  received  many  awards  and  is  represented  in 
many  American  galleries.  His  Crow  with  Patches 
(Whitney  Mus.,  New  York)  is  characteristic 

McFee,  William,  1881-,  Anglo-American  author,  a 
marine  engineer,  b  London  Before  settling  m  the 
United  States  in  1911  he  wrote  Letters  of  an  Ocean 
Tramp  (1908),  and  with  Casuals  of  the  Sea  (1910) 
his  ability  to  depict  nautical  life  was  pi  oved  Other 
works  include  Captain  Macedoine's  Daughter  (1920), 
The  Harbourmaster  (1032),  Spcnlove  in  Arcady 
(1041),  Ship  to  Shore  (1044),  In  the  First  Watch 
(1946),  autobiographical),  and  Family  Trouble 
(1049) 

MacGahan,  Januariut  Aloyaius  (mugan'), 1844-78, 
American  newspaper  correspondent,  b.  Perry  co., 
Ohio  He  reported  the  Franco-Prussian  War  for 
the  New  York  Herald  and  in  1876  penetrated  cen- 
tral Asia  to  join  the  Russian  army  against  Khiva. 
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An  account  of  the  venture,  Campaigning  on  the  Oxus 
(1874),  made  him  famous  He  was  sent  by  the 
London  Daily  Newt  to  investigate  the  Turkish 
massacres  in  Bulgaria,  and  his  dispatches  were 
collected  in  The  Turkish  Atrocttiet  in  Bulgaria 
(1876)  and  were  an  incitement  to  the  Russo-Turk- 
ish  War  of  1877-78  See  F  L  Bullard,  Famous  War 
Correspondents  (1914) 

McGee,  Thomas  D'Arcy  (mage'),  1825-68,  Cana- 
dian journalist  and  statesman,  a  leader  in  the  move- 
ment for  confederation,  b  Ireland  Emigrating  to 
Boston,  Mass  ,  in  1842,  he  became  editor  of  the 
Boston  Pilot,  but  in  1845,  upon  the  invitation  of 
Daniel  O'Connell,  he  returned  to  Ireland  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal  Later 
MoGee  transferred  his  services  to  the  Nation,  jour- 
nal of  the  Young  Ireland  party  Implicated  in  the 
uprising  of  1848,  he  fled  to  America  He  edited 
Irish  papers  in  Now  York  and  Boston  before  set- 
tling (1857)  m  Montreal,  wheie  he  started  the  New 
Era  Entering  (1858)  the  Canadian  legislature, 
McGoe  became  president  of  the  council  (1862)  and 
minister  of  agriculture  (1864)  His  anti-Biitish 
position  had  undergone  a  change,  and  to  the  cause 
of  Canadian  confederation  within  the  empire  ho 
lent  his  brilliant  otatory  He  lived  to  see  the 
achievement  (1867)  of  the  dominion  of  Canada, 
but  the  following  year  ho  was  assassinated  by  a 
member  of  the  Fenians,  whose  tactics  McGee  had 
denounced  Ho  was  a  pamphleteer  and  a  talented 
poet  See  biographies  by  Isabel  Skelton  (1925) 
and  Alexander  Brady  (1925) 

McGehee  (mugS'),  shipping  city  (pop  3,563),  SE 
Ark  ,  near  the  Mississippi  river,  in  a  cotton  and 
livestock  region,  me  1906 

McGiffert,  Arthur  Cushman  (mugt'furt),  1801- 
1933,  American  theologian,  b  Sauquoit,  N.Y , 
grad  Western  Reserve  Umv  ,  1882,  and  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  1885  After  study  abroad, 
he  was  ordained  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  1888 
but  entered  the  Congregationabst  ministry  in  1890 
At  Union  Theological  Seminary,  McGiffert  was 
professor  of  church  history  (1893-1926)  and  presi- 
dent (1916-26)  His  History  of  Christianity  in  the 
Apostolic  Age  appeared  in  1897  Other  writings  in- 
clude The  Rise  of  Modern  Religious  Ideas  (1915)  and 
A  History  of  Christian  Thought  (1931-32) 

Macgillicuddy'B  Reeks  (mugl'luku'dex  reks'), 
mountains  of  Co  Kerry,  Ireland,  in  the  region  of 
the  Lakes  of  Killarncy  They  include  Carrantuohill 
(3,414  ft  ,  highest  peak  in  Ireland)  and  other  peaks 
over  3,000  ft  high 

McGillmay,  Alexander  (mugl'llvra),  1759-93,  In- 
dian chief  He  was  born  m  the  Crock  country  now 
within  the  borders  of  Alabama,  the  son  of  Lachlan 
McGilhvray,  a  Scots  trader,  and  his  French-Crook 
wife  Given  a  classical  education  at  Charleston,  ho 
returned  to  his  mother's  people  at  the  beginning  of 
the  American  Revolution  when  Georgia  confiscated 
the  property  of  his  Loyalist  father,  who  thereupon 
returned  to  Scotland  In  the  war  he  was  a  British 
agent,  influential  m  maintaining  Creek  loyalty  to 
the  crown  At  Pensacolam  1784  McGilhvray,  now 
dominant  in  his  nation's  councils,  concluded  with 
the  Spanish  a  treaty  confirming  the  Creek  Indians 
in  their  lands,  giving  the  Spanish  a  trade  monopoly, 
and  making  him  Spanish  commissary  With  arms 
provided  by  the  Spanish,  his  warriors  periodically 
attacked  American  frontier  settlements  from 
Georgia  to  the  Cumberland  river  In  1790  Presi- 
dent Washington,  seeking  to  end  the  depredations, 
invited  him  to  a  conference  m  New  York  Mc- 
Gilhvray, a  clever  diplomat,  accepted,  meanwhile 
assuring  Spanish  authorities  of  his  loyalty,  and  was 
well  received  By  the  treaty  of  New  York  (1790), 
the  Creek  acknowledged  U  S  sovereignty  over  part 
of  their  territory,  acquired  lands  claimed  by  Geor- 
gia, and  agreed  to  keep  the  peace  McGilhvruy 
himself  accepted  a  brigadier  gerieralcy  and  a  yearly 
pension  He  continued  in  the  pay  of  the  Spanish, 
however,  and  in  1792  when  they  increased  his  sub- 
sidy, he  entered  upon  another  treaty  with  them 
which  practically  repudiated  his  treaty  with  the 
Americans,  and  the  Indian  attacks  were  resumed 
SeeJ  W  C&ughoy,McGulivrayoftheCreeLs(l9W 

McGill  University  (mugll'),  at  Montreal,  Que  , 
nonsectarian,  coeducational,  chartered  1821,  opened 
1829  It  was  named  for  James  McGill,  who  loft  a 
bequest  to  establish  it  Its  real  development  dates 
from  1855  when  John  W  DAWSON  became  princi- 
pal Besides  its  faculties  of  arts  and  science,  den- 
tistry, engineering  (with  a  school  of  architecture), 
law,  medicine,  and  music,  it  has  schools  of  com- 
merce, library  science,  graduate  nursing,  physical 
education,  and  physiotherapy  (for  women) 
Anglican,  Presbyterian,  and  United  Church  theo- 
logical colleges  are  affiliated  Royal  Victoria  Col- 
lege at  Montreal  is  the  woman's  college  of  the  uni- 
versity Macdonald  College  at  Ste  Anne  de  Belle- 
vuo,  Que ,  includes  the  faculty  of  agriculture,  a 
school  for  teachers,  and  a  school  of  household 
science  Dawson  College  is  a  branch  at  St.  Johns, 
Que  McGill  is  noted  for  its  graduate  work  in 
chemistry,  physios,  medicine,  and  biology  It  has 
a  fine  medical  library  and  medical  museum  See 
Cyrus  Macmillan,  McGill  and  It»  Story  (1021) 

McOoldrick.  JoMph  Daniel,  1901-,  American  city 
official,  b.  New  York  city,  grad  Columbia  (B  A  , 
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1922;  Ph  D  ,  1931)  and  Fordham  (LL  B  ,  1929) 
He  was  (1022-34)  a  member  of  the  Columbia  Umv 
staff  and  was  recogniced  as  an  outstanding  au- 
thority on  municipal  government  He  also  served 
on  many  municipal  and  state  investigating  com- 
mittees Mayor  Fiorello  H  LaGuardia  appointed 
him  (1934)  comptroller  of  New  York  city  After  h© 
ran  (1035)  unsuccessfully  for  district  attorney  of 
Kings  oo  ,  N  Y  ,  he  was  elected  (1937)  comptroller 
of  New  York  city  and,  serving  from  1938  to  1945, 
helped  koep  the  city  budget  in  balance 

Macgowan,  Kenneth  (mugou'un),  1888-,  American 
author  and  theatrical  producer,  b  Winthrop,  Mass  , 
grad  Harvard,  1911  He  directed  the  Province- 
town  Players  and  the  Greenwich  Village  Theatre 
and  the  Actors'  Theatre  of  New  York  and  produced 
La  Cucaracha  (1933),  the  first  three-color  process 
moving  picture  of  a  dramatic  subject  He  was 
editor  (1919-25)  of  the  magazine  Theatre  Arts,  and 
his  books  include  The  Theater  of  Tomorrow  (1921), 
Continental  Stagicraft  (with  Robert  Edraond  Jones, 
1922),  A/aaA.8  ami  Demons  (with  Herman  Rosse, 
1923),  and  Footlights  across  America  (1929) 

McGrath,  James  Howard  (mugrath'),  1903-,  US 
Attorney  General  (appointed  Aug ,  1949),  b 
Woonsockct,  R  1  ,  grad  Providence  College.  1926. 
and  Boston  Umv  law  <,chool,  1929  He  was  gover- 
nor of  Rhode  Island  (1941-45),  U  S  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral (1945-46).  and  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(1947-49)  One  of  the  more  powerful  Democratic 
politicians,  J  Howard  McGrath  succeeded  Robert 
E  HANNEOAN  as  chairman  of  the  party's  national 
committee  and  was  rewarded  for  his  service  with  a 
cabinet  post 

McGraw,  John  Joseph,  1873-1934,  American  base- 
ball manager,  b  Cortland  co  ,  N  Y  He  began 
plaving  professional  baseball  in  1890  and  was 
(1891-1900)  the  star  third  baseman  of  the  re- 
nowned Baltimore  Orioles  of  the  National  League 
McGraw  managed  the  Orioles  in  1899,  and  after 
the  team  was  dropped  (1900)  by  the  National 
League  he  helped  organize  (1900)  the  American 
League  At,  manager  (1902-32)  of  the  New  York 
Giants  of  the  National  League,  the  faery,  efficient 
John  J  McGraw  became  one  of  the  outstanding 
figures  of  baseball  He  brought  the  Giants  10  pen- 
nants (1904-5,  1911-13,  1917,  1921-24)  and  three 
world  series  victories  (1905,  1921-22)  In  1914  and 
again  in  1924  McGraw,  together  with  Charles 
Comuskoy,  led  groups  of  baseball  players  on  world- 
wide tours  to  popularize  the  sport  in  Europe  and 
the  Orient  He  was  named  to  the  National  Base- 
ball Hall  of  Fame  in  1937  He  wrote  How  to  Play 
liascball  (1914)  See  his  autobiography,  My 
Thirty  Years  in  Baseball  (1923),  biography  by 
Frank  Graham  (1944) 

McGraw,  village  (pop  1,201),  central  N  Y  ,  E  of 
Cortland,  me  1869 

McGready,  James  (mugra'de),  c  1758-1817,  Ameri- 
can Presbyterian  minister  and  evangelist,  b  Penn- 
sylvania Under  his  preaching  in  Logon  co  ,  Ky  ,  in 
1797,  1798,  and  1799  was  kindled  the  flame  of  the 
great  religious  revival  which,  in  1800,  swept  over 
the  South  and  the  West  Gatherings  encamped  for 
McGready's  revivals  were  tho  forerunners  of  lator 
CAMP  MEBTINUH  Some  of  his  methods  were  ques- 
tioned by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  division 
that  resulted,  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
was  established  Later  McGready  was  received 
back  into  his  presbytery  and  sent  in  1811  to  Indiana 
to  found  churches 

McGregor,  James  Howard  (mugrc'gur),  1872-, 
American  zoologist,  b  Bel  I  ai  re,  Ohio,  grad  Ohio 
State  Umv  (B  S ,  1894),  PhD  Columbia,  1899 
Associated  with  Columbia  from  1897,  he  became 
professor  of  zoology  in  1924  and  professor  emeritus 
in  1942  In  1916  he  was  mode  a  research  associate 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  His 
contributions  me  lude  significant  studies  of  reptilian 
and  primate  palcnmtology ,  his  reseurc  h  has  added 
much  to  the  knowledge  of  primitive  man. 

MacGregor,  Robert   see  ROB  ROY 

McGregor.  1  Town  (pop  1,309),  NE  Iowa,  on  the 
Mississippi  almost  opposite  tho  mouth  of  the  Wis- 
consin It  was  settled  m  1836  when  \lcxauder 
McGregor  established  a  ferry  from  Prairie  du 
Chien,  Wis ,  and  was  incorporated  in  1857  Tho 
town  is  in  a  ravine  with  high  bluffs  on  two  sides 
The  American  School  of  Wild  Life  Protection  holds 
annual  assemblies  m  August  Near  by  are  Indian 
mounds  and  Point  Ann  and  Pike's  Peak  state  parks 
2  Town  (1940  pop  2,062,  1947  estimated  pop 
3,500),  E  central  Texas,  WSW  of  Waoo  It  proc- 
esses cotton  and  has  a  flour  mill  An  ordnance 
plant  was  near  by  in  the  Second  World  War 

McGuffey,  William  Holmes  (mugu'fe),  1800-1873, 
American  educator,  b  near  Clayaville,  Pa  Ho  was 
graduated  from  Washington  and  Jefferson  College 
in  1826,  having  meanwhile  taught  in  rural  schools, 
and  became  professor  of  languages  at  Miami  Umv 
He  remained  at  Miami  until  he  became  (1836) 
president  of  Cincinnati  College  He  later  served  as 
president  of  Ohio  Umv  at  Athens  (1839-43),  as 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Woodward  College, 
Cincinnati  (1843-45),  and  as  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  at  the  Umv  of  Virginia  (1845-73)  He 
helped  to  organize  the  common  school  system  of 
Ohio  but  is  now  remembered  chiefly  as  tho  compiler 
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of  the  famous  MoGuffey  Eclectic  Readers,  the 
First  and  Second  of  which  were  published  m  1836, 
the  Third  and  Fourth  m  1837,  the  Fifth  m  1844, 
and  the  Sixth  m  1857  These  were  constantly  re- 
vised and  passed  through  edition  after  edition, 
maintaining  their  place  for  nearly  two  generations, 
their  estimated  sales  totaled  122,000,000  copies 
Their  influence  in  shaping  the  Ameucan  mind  of 
the  mul-19th  cent  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated  A 
memorial  was  erected  to  McGuffey  m  1931  at  his 
birthplace  m  West  Finley  township,  Pa  See  Old 
Favorites  from  the  MrGuffey  Readers,  1836-1936 
(1936),  biography  bv  H  C  ,Mmmch  (1<>36) 
McGuigan,  James  Charles  (mugwl'gun),  1894-, 
Canadian  Roman  Catholic  churchman,  cardinal  of 
the  Roman  ("hurt h,  b  Print e  Edward  Island  Aft- 
er study  at  Grind  Seminary  and  Luvul  Uuiv  in 
Quebec,  he  was  ordained  in  1018  He  was  arch- 
bishop of  Regma  from  1930  to  1934,  when  he  be- 
came archbishop  of  Toronto  Ho  was  given  tho 
red  hat  in  1946  See  biography  by  C  L  Jishor 
(1948) 

Mach,  Ernst  f/rnst'  m.tkh'),  1838-1916,  Austrian 
physicist,  psychologist,  and  philosopher  lie  was 
professor  of  physics  at  tho  universities  of  Graz 
(1864 -07)  and  Prague  (1807-95)  and  of  philosophy 
at  tho  Umv  of  Vienna  (1895-1901)  His  early 
work  in  phvsus  and  in  the  physiology  and  psy- 
t  hologv  of  the  senses  led  him  to  attempt  to  interre- 
late pin  sics  and  psychology  m  a  foi  mutation  of  the 
methods  and  philosophy  of  science  He  advanced 
the  theory  (known  as  the  principle  of  economy) 
that  the  scientist  must  select  the  simplest  means  of 
arriving  at  his  results  and  mubt  oxc  lude  elements 
not  perceived  by  the  senses  Math's  writings  in- 
clude The  Analysts  of  Sensation*  and  the  Rtlatwn 
of  the  Physical  to  the  Psychical  (1886,  3d  Kng  od  , 
1914)  and  The  Snence  of  Mechanics  (1883,  3d  Eng. 
ed  ,  1907,  supplement,  1915) 
Machabees  (mfik-)  see  MACCABEES 
Machado,  Antonio  (anto'nyo  mathu'dhd),  1875- 
1939,  Spanish  poet  Born  in  Seville,  he  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  Castile  and  wrote  his  best  poetry  under 
the  sober  and  dramatic  influence  of  its  landscape 
His  best-known  hooks  aie  Sdedadea  [solitudes] 
(1903),  Soledodea,  Galerias  y  otros  poemas  (1907), 
Campos  dc  Castillo  (1912),  arid  Nut  DOS  cancione* 
(1925)  His  Poesias  completas,  published  in  193b, 
includes  sorno  new  poems  In  collaboration  with 
his  brother,  the  poet  Manuel  Machado  (1874-),  he 
wrote  many  plays  and  translated  Rostand's 
L'Aiglon  and  Hugo's  Hcrnam  into  Spanish  An- 
tonio Machado  belongs  to  the  so-called  Generation 
of  1898  He  died  on  the  French  frontier,  while 
leaving  Spain  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish  civil  war 
(1936-39),  in  which  ho  played  an  important  part  on 
the  side  of  the  Loyalists.  See  E  A  Peers,  Antonio 
Machado  (1940) 

Machado,  Gerardo  (harar'do  macha'dho),  1871- 
1939,  president  of  Cuba  (1925-33)  With  the  sup- 
port of  ZAYAS,  Machado  defeated  MENOCAL  in  the 
campaign  of  1924  A  businessman,  he  gave  con- 
siderable attention  to  material  welfare  and  reform, 
but  his  primary  concerns  were  not  only  to  free 
Cuba  from  the  political  bonds  of  the  Platt  Amend- 
ment, but  also  from  economic  dependence  upon  the 
United  States  by  taxing  American  capital  invest- 
ments, by  constructing  a  central  highway  700  mi 
long,  by  building  up  Havana  and  tho  tourist  trade, 
and  by  fostering  industrial  and  mining  expansion 
Increasingly  dictatorial,  he  succeeded  in  amending 
the  constitution  to  permit  a  six-year  term  Secret 
societies,  notably  the  ABC,  banded  together  and 
led  an  abortive  revolt  in  1931  Retaliating  through 
murderous  gangs  of  secret  police,  he  began  a  terror- 
Ism  so  bloody  that  tho  United  States  intervened 
Machado  refused  to  resign  until,  through  a  general 
strike  and  loss  of  army  support,  the  opposition 
forced  him  to  flee  and  chose  Carlos  Manuel  do 
CESPEDEB  provisional  president  Machado  died  in 
Miami  Beach,  Fla 

Machado  de  Assis,  Joaquim  Mana  (zhwukem/ 
mure'u  mushii'do  da  <W zV),  1819-1908,  Brazilian 
novelist  Born  in  the  slums  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 
son  of  a  Negro  house  painter  and  his  Portuguese 
wife,  he  was  given  some  odut  ation  by  a  priest  and 
became  a  typesetter,  a  proofreader,  ana  finally  a 
journalist  His  poetry  and  short  stones  were  well 
received,  but  it  is  upon  his  realistic  novels  that  his 
reputation  rests,  he  is  considered  by  many  the 
greatest  of  Brazilian  writers  The  best  known  of 
the  novels  are  laid  Garcia  (1878),  Mem6rias  poiitu- 
mas  de  liraz  Cuba*  (1881),  Quincas  Bnrba  (1891), 
and  Dom  Casmurro  (1900).  They  are  distinguished 
l>y  psychological  insight  as  well  as  a  broad  view  of 
the  social  conditions  in  Brazil  and  the  world  Tho 
seriousness  of  the  realistic  view  is  high-lighted  with 
ironic  humor 

Machar,  Josef  Svatopluk  (y6'zef  sva't6plook  rmi'- 
khar),  1864-1942,  Czech  poet  and  essayist  Ho 
was  a  leader  of  the  ?oalist  movement  in  Czech 
poetry  and  a  master  of  colloquial  Czech  His  early 
poems,  Confession  (1887-92),  are  m  the  spirit  of 
lleme  and  Neruda  He  was  active  m  Czech  po- 
litical circles  in  Vienna,  and  many  of  his  poems  wore 
satires  of  political  and  social  conditions.  His 
largest  undertaking  was  tho  poetic  cycle  The  Con- 
science of  the  Ages  (1901-21),  of  which  Golgotha  was 
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the  initial  volume  In  this  he  contrasted  antiquity 
with  Christian  civilization,  glorifying  the  former. 
A  satirical  and  amusing  play,  MagdalerM  (1894),  la 
available  in  English  (1916) 

Machbanai    (mak'buna,    m&kba'na,    makbana'I), 
Gadite  ally  of  David     1  Chron   12  13. 
Machbenah    (ra&kbe'nu),    unidentified    town,    8 
Palestine     1  Chron   2  49 

Machebeuf,  Joseph  Proiectus  (zhdzef  prdzhektus' 
mashhuP),  1812-89,  French  missionary  m  tho 
American  Southwest,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  He 
was  a  friend  and  associate  of  Jean  Baptiste  LA.MY, 
coming  with  him  to  Ohio  in  1836  and  accompany- 
ing him  to  New  Mexico  m  1850  He  did  much  mis- 
sionary work,  establishing  churches,  schools,  and 
hospitals  m  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Colo- 
rado He  was  made  bishop  of  Denver  m  1887 
Father  Maohebeuf  ib  the  "Father  Vaillant"  of  Willa 
Cathor's  novel,  Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop  See 
biography  by  W  J  Howlott  (1908) 
Machek,  Vladimir  (vlude'mfr  ma'chok),  1879-, 
Croatian  politic  al  leader  Ho  headed  the  Croatian 
Peasant  party  after  the  assassination  (1928)  of  its 
founder,  Stefan  Radit  h  It  was  largely  through  his 
efforts  that  Croatia  obtained  autonomy  within 
Yugoslavia  in  1939  Mat  hek  entered  (1939)  tho 
Yugoslav  government  as  vice  premier  and  headed 
the  Croatian  autonomous  government  After  the 
ott  upation  (1941)  of  Yugoslavia  by  tho  Axis  forces. 
Mat  hek  was  under  t  lose  surveillance  He  opposed 
the  Tito  regime,  which  came  into  power  m  1944, 
and  left  Yugoslav  la 

Machen,  Arthur  (mak'n),  1863-1947,  British  novel- 
ist and  essayist  His  bizarre  and  romantic  works, 
written  in  exquisite  style,  include  The  Great  God 
Pan  (1894),  The  Three  Impoitors  (1895),  Hiero- 
glyphics (1902),  a  series  of  essays,  The  Hill  of 
Dreams  (1907) ,  The  Bowmen  (1915) ,  Far  Off  Things 
(1922)  and  Things  Near  and  Far  (1923),  autobio- 
graphical, and  The  Green  Round  (1933) 

Machen,  John  Gresham  (gre'sum  ma'ehun),  1881- 
1937,  American  Presbyterian  clergyman,  b  Balti- 
more, educated  at  Johns  Hopkins  (B  A  ,  1901), 
Princeton  (MA,  1904),  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  (B  D  ,  1905),  and  m  Germany  Ordained 
a  Presbyterian  minister  in  1914,  he  became  a  lead- 
er of  the  fundamentalists  in  his  denomination  He 
objected  to  the  liberalism  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  and  in  1933  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent board  Suspended  (1935)  from  the  minis- 
try for  this  action,  Dr  Machen,  with  certain  minis- 
ters and  lay  groups,  established  in  1936  an  inde- 
pendent body  which  later  took  the  name  Ortho- 
dox Presbyterian  Church 

McHenry,  James,  1753-1816,  American  statesman, 
b  Ireland  He  emigrated  to  Philadelphia  m  1771 
and  after  studying  medicine  under  Benjamin  Rush 
served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Continental  army  m 
the  American  Revolution  Captured  by  tho  British 
at  Fort  Washington  on  Harlem  Heights,  N  Y  ,  ho 
was  exchanged  in  the  spring  of  1778  Ho  was 
George  Washington's  secretary  from  1778  to  1780, 
when  ho  became  attached  to  Lafayette's  staff 
ML  Henry  was  (1781-86)  a  member  of  the  Mary- 
land senate  and  a  delegate  to  the  Confederation 
Congress  (1783-86),  and  he  attended  (1787)  the 
Federal  Constitutional  Convention,  where  he  main- 
tained a  conservative  course  Later  he  advocated 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  I'roni  1797  to  1800 
ho  served  as  Secretary  of  War  and  followed  tho 
political  leadership  of  Alexander  Hamilton  rather 
than  that  of  President  John  Adams  Adams  finally 
demanded  and  received  his  resignation,  and  there- 
after McHemy  lived  in  retirement  Fort  McHenry 
at  Baltunoie  was  named  for  him  See  biography 
by  B  C  Sterner  (1907) 

McHenry,  city  (pop  1,596),  NE  III ,  on  the  Fox 
river  and  NW  of  Chicago,  settled  1836,  mo  aa  a 
village  1855,  as  a  city  1923  It  is  a  trade  center  in 
a  lake  resort  and  farm  area 

McHenry,  Fort,  former  U  S  military  post  m  Balti- 
more, Md  In  the  War  of  1812  it  was  bombarded 
(Sept  13-14,  1814)  by  a  British  fleet  under  Sir 
Alexander  Cochrano,  but  the  fort,  commanded  by 
George  ArmiHtead,  resisted  the  attack,  and  its  de- 
fense inspired  Francis  Scott  Key  to  compose  the 
STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER  The  fort  was  restored 
(1933)  and  became  Fort  McHenry  National  Monu- 
ment arid  Historic  Shrine  (47  6  acres,  est  1939). 

Machl  (ma'kl),  father  of  a  spy     Nurn    13  15 

Machias  (muchl'us),  coast  town  (pop  1,954),  co 
seat  of  Washington  co  ,  SE  Maine,  on  the  Machias 
river  It  is  the  seat  of  a  state  normal  school  The 
English  under  Richard  Vines  established  a  trading 
post  near  the  mouth  of  the  Machias  in  163  i,  but  the 
French  under  Claude  de  la  Tour,  claiming  this  area, 
destroyed  tho  post  a  little  later  Permanent  settle- 
ment began  in  1763  Burnham  Tavern  (1770),  a 
historical  museum,  has  mementos  of  "the  first  naval 
battle  of  the  Revolution,"  the  capture  of  a  British 
ship  off  Machiasport,  Juno,  1775 

Machiasport,  town  (pop  818),  SE  Maine,  at  tho 
head  of  Machias  Bay  E  of  Machias,  me  1862 
A  fort  was  built  here  in  the  Revolution  and  was 
taken  by  the  British  in  1814,  its  earthworks  are 
now  in  a  state  park 

Machiavelli,  Niccold  (nek-kol6'  makyit vol'l?) ,  1469- 
1527,  Italian  author  and  statesman,  one  of  the  out- 


standing  figures  of  the  Renaissance  Born  m  Flor- 
ence of  a  well-to-do  family,  he  entered  political 
office  as  a  clerk  and  rose  to  increasing  importance 
throughout  the  penod  of  the  Florentine  republic 
(1429-1612;  see  FLORENCE)  As  defense  secretary 
he  substituted  (1506)  a  citizens'  militia  for  the  mer- 
cenary system  then  prevailing  m  Italy.  This  mo- 
mentous reform  sprang  from  his  conviction,  set 
forth  in  his  chief  writings,  that  the  employment  of 
mercenaries  had  largely  contributed  to  the  political 
weakness  of  Italy.  Machiavelli  became  acquainted 
with  power  politics  through  his  important  diplo- 
matic missions  Ho  met  Cesare  Borgia  twice  and 
was  sent  by  Florence  to  Louis  XII  of  France  (1504, 
1510),  to  Pope  Julius  II  (1506),  and  to  Emperor 
Maximilian  I  (1507)  However,  he  never  held  an 
official  rank  higher  than  secretary  The  return 
(1512)  of  tho  Medici  to  Florence  caused  his  dismiss- 
al, in  1513  he  was  briefly  imprisoned  and  put  to 
the  torture  for  his  unproved  complicity  in  a  plot 
against  the  Medici  Machiavelli  retired  to  his 
country  estate,  where  he  wrote  his  chief  works  He 
vainly  humiliated  himself  befoie  tho  Modici,  in  or- 
der to  be  restored  to  office  When,  in  1527,  the  re- 
public was  briefly  reestablished,  Machiavelli  was 
distrusted  by  the  republicans,  and  he  died  thor- 
oughly disappointed  and  embittered  Machiavel- 
li's  best-known  work,  II  principe  [the  prmco]  (1532), 
has  made  his  name  a  symbol  of  political  immorality 
Machiavelli,  whoso  Italian  patriotism  and  love  of 
hbertv  cannot  be  questioned,  lived  at  a  time  when 
political  morality  was  nonexistent  and  when  power 
and  success  justified  tho  means  by  which  they  were 
attained  He  visualized  the  rise  of  a  strong  Italian 
state  (not  necessarily  including  all  Italy)  as  the 
solo  means  to  liberate  his  fathetland  from  foreign 
rule  The  plea  for  liberation  forms  the  last  chapter 
of  tho  work  Tho  rest  describes,  with  detached 
realism  and  objectivity,  the  means  by  which  a 
prmco  may  gam  and  hold  power  His  model  for  tho 
ideal  prince  was  Cesaro  BORGIA  In  modern  times 
the  Machiavellian  principles  of  justification  by 
power  and  of  political  "realism"  have  found  a 
largo  following  Mussolini  and  Hitler  are  said  to 
have  been  influenced  by  his  writings,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  tyranny  was  tho  objective  Machiavelli 
had  in  mind  His  exact  intentions  in  writing  Th< 
Prince  remain  a  mystery  and  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy Less  read  but  of  equal  importance  is  Machia- 
velli's  work  Discorsi  sulla  jrrima  deca  di  Tito  Livio 
[discourses  on  the  first  10  books  of  Livy]  (1531) 
Commenting  on  the  work  of  the  Roman  historian , 
Machiavelli  expounded  tho  first  general  theory  of 
politics  and  government  that  departed  from  Pla- 
tonic and  scholastic  concepts  Written  in  Machia- 
velh's  characteristic  &ob«»r  and  com  ise  style,  tho 
Discourses  are  vaster  in  conception  and  morally  less 
offensive  than  The  Prince  Other  works  me  lude 
Dell'  arte  delia  guerra  [on  the  art  of  war]  (1521), 
which  is  remarkable  for  viewing  military  problems 
in  connection  with  politics,  Istone  Florentine  (his- 
tory of  Florence]  (1532),  a  histoncal  and  literary 
masterpiece,  entirely  modern  in  conception,  and 
numerous  reports  and  bi  lef  works  He  also  wrote 
many  poems  and  plays,  notably  tho  lively,  if  rather 
ribald  comedy,  Afandragola  (1524)  His  correspond- 
ence has  beon  preBerved  and  is  of  great  interest 
The  chief  works  of  Machiavelli  aie  available  in  sev- 
eral popular  English  editions  See  Pasqualo  Vil- 
lan,  Life  and  Timta  of  NiccM  Machiavelli  (Eng  tr  , 
2  vols  ,  1878-83) ,  Ralph  Rooder,  The  Man  of  the 
Renaissance  (1933) ,  D  E  Muir,  Machiavelli  and 
His  Times  (1936),  Leonardo  Olschki,  Machiavelli 
the  Scientist  (1945) 

machine.  Commonly  the  term  is  used  to  indicate  a 
complicated  arrangement  of  moving  and  stationary 
paits  (such  as  a  washing  machine,  a  leaping  ma- 
chine, or  an  engine),  a  device  made  up  of  wheels, 
gears,  lovers,  and  other  paits  mounted  on  a  base, 
which  acting  together  can  perform  some  useful 
work  The  technical  definition,  however,  is  not 
based  upon  the  degree  of  complexity  of  structure 
or  appearance  but  upon  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples involved  m  the  contrivance  by  means  of  which 
Bomo  specific  thing  IB  accomplished  A  machine  is, 
on  this  basis,  any  device,  simple  or  complex,  by 
which  the  intensity  of  an  applied  force  is  increased, 
its  direction  changed,  or  one  form  of  motion  or 
energy  changed  into  another  form  Therefore, 
such  simple  contrivances  as  the  LEVER,  the  PULLEY, 
the  INCLINED  PLAN*,,  the  SCREW,  and  the  WHEEL 
AND  AXLK  aro  machines  These  are  classed  as  sim- 
ple machines,  the  hvo  being  grouped  together  by 
engineers  as  tho  mechanical  powers  or  the  funda- 
mentally simple  machines,  of  which  all  the  more 
complicated  machines  are  merely  combinations  Of 
the  five,  the  lover,  tho  pulley,  and  the  inclined 
plane  are  primary,  the  wheel  and  axle  and  the  screw, 
secondary  The  screw  can  be  considered  as  an  in- 
clined plane  wound  around  a  straight  centtal  core 
An  application  of  the  inclined  plane  is  seen  m  the 
WEDGE  In  machines,  a  small  FORCE  can  be  ap- 
plied to  overcome  a  much  larger  resistance  or  load 
The  ratio  between  this  resistance  and  the  force  ap- 
plied to  overcome  it,  i  e  ,  the  number  of  times  great- 
er tho  resistance  is  than  this  force,  is  known  aa  tho 
mechanical  advantage  Since,  however,  m  all  ma- 
chines a  certain  amount  of  the  force  applied  is  used 
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to  overcome  friction,  such  a  ratio  does  not  hold  ex- 
actly in  practice,  and  the  mechanical  advantage  is 
calculated  as  the  ratio  between  the  distance  the 
force  applied  moves  and  the  distance  the  resistance 
moves  In  the  inclined  plane,  for  example,  if  a 
force  of  2  Ib  can  be  applied  to  movo  a  body  of  10  Ib 
up  the  incline,  the  mechanical  advantage  is  10/2  or 
5,  if  friction  is  neglected  On  the  other  hand,  if  tho 
plane  is  10  ft  long  (the  effort  acts  along  the  length 
of  the  plane)  and  its  upper  end  is  a  perpendicular 
distance  of  2  ft  above  the  horizontal,  its  mechani- 
cal advantage  is  again  10/2  or  5  In  a  simple  ma- 
chine of  this  proportion,  however,  it  would  proba- 
bly be  found  on  testing  that  slightly  more  than  a 
force  of  2  Ib  would  be  required  to  keep  tho  load 
moving  up  the  plane  after  it  had  started  This 
added  force  would  be  needed  to  ovei  come  t  RICTION 
Fnction  is  present  to  some  degree  in  all  machines, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  input  of  a  machine  or  the  work 
put  into  a  machine  is  always  in  excess  of  the  output 
or  the  work  done  by  the  machine  The  efficiency 
of  a  machine  is  the  degree  m  percentage  to  which 
tho  machine  accomplishes  the  work  that  it  is  capa- 
ble theoretically  of  doing  if  there  were  no  friction 
An  efficiency  of  20  percent  indicates  that  the  output 
is  20  percent  of  the  theoretical  output  The  jack- 
screw,  for  example,  has  a  groat  deal  of  friction  and 
therefore  has  a  low  efficiency  Nevertheless  it  is 
extremely  valuable  to  man  because,  oven  with 
much  friction  (which  in  this  case  is  ossontm!  since  it 
prevents  the  load  from  forcing  tho  screw  to  turn 
back),  a  very  small  effort  can  be  applied  to  lift  an 
enormous  load  The  principles  of  the  simple  ma- 
chines are  applied  in  man's  common  tools  A  pair 
of  tongs  and  a  crowbar  are  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  lever  Complex  machines  are  compli- 
cated combinations  of  the  simple  machines,  and 
they  may  all  be  reduced  to  those  mechanical  pow- 
ers Machines  are  commonly  designated  by  the  op- 
erations which  they  perform  Complex  machines 
used  for  sawing,  planing,  and  turning  arc  known, 
for  example,  as  sawing  machines,  planing  ma- 
chines and  turning  machines  and  collecti  velv  as  ma- 
chine tools  Certain  other  machines  used  to  trans- 
form some  other  form  of  energy  (as  heat)  into  me- 
chanical energy  are  known  as  engine*,  such  as  the 

8TKAM    ENGINE   or   the    INTERNAL-COMBUSTION    EN- 

UINE  The  electric  MOTOU  transforms  electrical  en- 
ergy into  mechanical  energy  Its  operation  is  the 
reverse  of  the  electric  GENERATOR,  or  electric  ma- 
chine, which  is  used  to  generate  electricity  and  oc- 
curs usually  as  either  the  magneto  or  the  dynamo 
Tho  widespread  use  of  machines  has  led  to  the 
designation  of  the  present  time  as  the  Machine 
Age  New  machines  are  being  invented  constantly 
to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  industnal  produc- 
tion that  the  relatively  slow  and  nommiform  man- 
ual labor  bo  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  speed  of 
production  and  uniformity  of  product  be  raised  to 
a  maximum  Tho  effect  of  the  increaHing  use  of  ma- 
chines has  led  to  much  controversy  Labor  has 
opposed  their  introduction  on  the  basis  that  labor- 
saving  machines  create  unemployment  (the  so- 
called  technological  unemployment)  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  claimed  that  an  increase  in  production 
brings  about  a  reduction  in  price,  thus  creating  a 
greater  demand  for  the  commodity  and  an  in- 
creased employment  See  also  HYDRAULIC  MACHINE 
See  Michael  Pupin,  Romance  of  the  Machine  (1930) , 
Stuart  Chase,  Men  and  Machines  (1936),  Kent's 
Michanical  Enginetrs'  Handbook  (llth  ed  ,  1936), 
John  Anson  Clark  and  others,  Fundamentals  of 
Machines  (1943) 

machine  gun,  FIREARM  that  discharges  rifle  bullets 
with  great  rapidity  The  firing  mechanism  is  oper- 
ated either  by  the  power  of  the  recoil  of  the  gun  or 
bv  the  explosion  of  gases  as  the  gun  is  fired  The 
machine  gun  was  exclusively  developed  by  in- 
ventors of  American  birth  A  forerunner  was  built 
by  R  J  G  ATM  NO  during  the  Civil  War  Later 
types  were  constructed  by  B  B  HOTCHKISB,  Sir 
Hirain  Stevens  MAXIM,  I  N  LEWIS,  and  J  M 
BROWNING  Machine  guns  were  first  used  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  and  the  First  World  War  re- 
vealed the  enormous  fire  power  of  the  automatic 
arms,  which  at  times  allowed  a  single  mat  nine  to 
beat  off  the  attack  of  six  soldiers  using  rifles  Dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War  the  machine  gun  was 
greatly  improved  in  speed,  in  automatic,  quality,  in 
fire  power,  and  in  portability  The  submac  lune  gun 
("tommy  gun")  IH  a  lighter  type,  which  can  be 
earned  by  one  man  and  has  some  of  the  advantages 
of  the  automatic  rifle.  It  was  developed  in  the 
First  World  War  and  later  very  much  unproved 

Machir  (ma'kiir)  1  Son  of  Manasseh  Joshua  17  1, 
Num  26  29  2  One  who  helped  David  and  Mophi- 
bosheth  2  Sam  9  4-6,  17  27 

Machnadebai  (m&knade'bl,  -n&'du-),  one  who  had 
a  foreign  wife  Ezra  10  40 

Machpeuh  (makpg'la),  cave,  near  Hebron.  It  was 
bought  by  Abraham  from  Ephron,  son  of  Zohar  the 
Hittite,  for  a  family  burial  place  Gen  23;  25  9, 10, 
49.29-32,  60  13 

Machu  Picchu  (mu'choo  pek'chSo),  fortress  city  of 
the  ancient  Incas,  Peru,  c.50  mi  NW  of  Cuzco  It 
18  perched  high  upon  a  rock  in  a  narrow  saddle  be- 
tween two  sharp  mountain  peaks,  and  overlooks 
the  Urubamba  river  2,000  ft.  below  The  ruins  show 
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poor  as  well  as  superb  architectural  construction. 
While  the  period  of  occupancy  is  doubtful,  legend- 
ary history  indicates  that  the  city  may  have  been 
the  home  of  the  Inca  prior  to  their  migration  to 
Cuzco  as  well  as  their  last  stronghold  after  the 
Spanish  Conquest  See  Hiram  Bmgham,  Lost  City 
of  the  Incas  (1948) 

Macla,  Francisco  (franse'sko  miise'u),  1859-1933, 
Catalan  leader  He  joined  the  separatist  move- 
ment in  CATALONIA  and  was  elected  to  the  Cortes 
m  1907  In  1917  he  organized  the  extremist  group 
Acci6n  Catalana,  both  republican  and  separatist 
He  was  exiled  in  1924  and  directed,  from  Paris,  the 
unsuccessful  movement  to  establish  a  Catalan  re- 
public After  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  he  returned 
(1931)  to  Barcelona  and  became  the  first  president 
of  tho  Cataloman  republic  He  made  a  compromise 
with  the  central  government  at  Madud  by  which 
Catalonia  was  recognized  as  an  autonomous  legion. 

Mcllwam,  Charles  Howard,  1871-,  American  histo- 
rian, b  Indiana  co  ,  Pa,  grad  Princeton  (B  A  , 
1894,  M  A  ,  1898)  and  Harvard  (M  A  ,  1903, 
PhD,  1911)  After  teaching  history  at  Miami 
Umv  in  Ohio  (1903-5)  and  at  Princeton  (1905-10), 
he  became  (191 1)  a  professor  of  history  and  govern- 
ment at  Hai  vard,  serving  as  Eaton  professor  of  the 
science  of  government  (1926-46)  He  was  presi- 
dent (1935-30)  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion Among  his  books  are  The  American  Revolu- 
tion a  Constitutional  Interpretation  (1923),  for 
which  he  won  the  1924  Pulitzer  Prize  in  history, 
The  Growth  of  Political  Thought  in  the  West,  from 
the  Greeks  to  the  End  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1032), 
Constitutionalism  and  the  Changing  World  (1939), 
and  Constitutionalism,  Ancient  and  Modern  (1940, 
rev  ed  ,  1947) 

Mclntire,  Samuel  (ma'kmtlur),  1757-1811.  Ameri- 
can architect  and  woodcarver,  b  Salem,  Mass  Ho 
developed  high  skill  as  a  joiner  and  housewright 
and  in  wood  sculpture  Mcliitire's  opportunities, 
both  as  builder  and  as  carver,  came  in  designing 
houses  for  tho  Rhipownmg  aristocracy  of  Salem  In 
the  interiors  of  those  houses  are  to  be  seen  the  beau- 
tiful caivod  cornices  and  mantelpieces,  influenced 
by  the  Adam  stvlo,  for  which  Mclntire  is  especially 
known  At  first  he  executed  most  of  this  work  him- 
self, but  later  employed  his  son,  his  two  brothers, 
and  his  nephew,  all  skilled  craftsmen  The  Salem 
residences  include  the  Pierce-Nichols,  the  Peabody- 
Silsboc,  tho  Gardner-White-Pmgree  and  the  Elms 
Haskett  Derby  His  public  buildings  are  Assembly 
Hall,  Hamilton  Hall,  Washington  Hall,  and  the 
courthouse,  all  in  Salem,  of  which  the  two  latter  no 
longer  stand  In  1792  Mclntire  competed  for  the 
design  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  D  C  See 
M  M  Swan,  Samuel  Mclntire,  Carver  (1934) ,  S  F 
Kimball,  Mr  Samuel  Mclntire  (1940) 

Macintosh,  Charles  (ma'klntfish),  1766-1843,  Scot- 
tish chemist  and  inventor  In  1823  he  developed 
a  waterproof  fabric  from  which  raincoats  called 
mackintoshes  are  made  He  prepared  sugar  of  lead 
and  invented  a  bleaching  powder 

Mclntosh,  Lachlan  (lak'lun),  1725-1800,  American 
Revolutionary  general,  b  Scotland  He  was  brought 
as  a  child  to  a  Scottish  settlement,  which  is  now 
Darien,  Ga  In  1776  he  joined  the  Continental 
army  The  next  year  he  fatally  wounded  his  per- 
sonal and  political  foe,  Button  GWINNETT,  m  a 
duel  In  1778  he  was  sent  to  subdue  the  Indians  of 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  frontier,  but,  prov- 
ing incompetent,  he  was  replaced  (1779)  by  Daniel 
Brodhead  Mclntosh  took  part  in  the  unsuccessful 
patriot  attack  on  Savannah,  and  in  1780  he  was 
captured  at  the  fall  of  Charleston  He  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1784  and  m  1785  served  as  commis- 
sioner to  deal  with  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians 

Mclntosh,  Millicent  Carey,  1898-,  American  edu- 
cator, b  Baltimore,  grad  Brvn  JNIawr,  1920, 
Ph  D  Johns  Hopkins.  1926  From  1926  to  1930 
she  taught  at  Bryn  Mawr  and  was  acting  dean  in 
1929-30  She  was  headmistress  of  Brearloy  School, 
New  York  city,  from  1930  until  her  appointment 
m  1947  as  dean  of  Barnard  College,  Columbia  Umv 
Married  to  Dr  Rustm  Mclntoah,  she  has  five 
children 

Mclntosh,  WUham,  c  1775-1825,  Indian  chief,  b 
in  tho  Creek  country  now  within  the  limits  of  Car- 
roll co  ,  Ga  ,  son  of  a  British  army  officer  and  a 
Creek  woman  Friendly  to  the  Americans  (he  was 
a  first  cousin  of  George  M  TROUP),  Mclntosh  led 
the  lower  Creek  Indians  against  the  British  m  the 
War  of  1812  and  was  made  a  brigadier  general  He 
later  fought  with  Andrew  Jackson  against  tho  Sem- 
inole  In  Fob  ,  1825,  he  signed  a  treaty  ceding  tho 
Creek  lands  E  of  the  Chattahoochoo  to  Georgia  and 
was  shortly  thereafter  slain  by  tho  upi>er  Creek 
braves,  who  opposed  tho  cession 

Macip  or  Muip,  Vicente  Juan  (vethftn'ta  hwan' 
mathep',  masep'),  c  1500-1579,  Spanish  religious 
painter  of  the  Valencian  school ,  known  as  Juan  de 
Juanes  and  Vicente  Joanes  One  of  the  Spanish 
mannerists,  Macip  shows  the  influence  of  Italian 
painters  and  especially  of  Raphael  in  his  design 
His  somewhat  harsh  and  individualized  charac- 
terization, however,  is  Spanish.  Among  his  chief 
works  are  five  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Stephen 
and  a  portrait  of  Luis  de  Castelvi  (Prado)  and 
Baptism  of  Christ,  Conversion  of  St  Paul,  and  a 
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portrait  of  Archbishop  Tomds  de  Villanueva  (all 
three:  cathedral,  Valencia) 

Maclver,  Robert  Morrison  (mukS'vur),  1882-, 
Scottish  sociologist,  grad  Edinburgh  and  Oxford 
Since  1927  he  has  been  at  Columbia  Umv  His 
books,  in  which  ho  defines  and  clarifies  theoretical 
concepts,  include  Community  a  Sociological  Study 
(1917),  Society  Its  Structure  and  Changes  (1931), 
and  The  Web  of  Government  (1947) 

Mack,  Connie  (Cornelius  McGilheuddy),  1862-, 
American  baseball  manager,  b.  East  Brookneld, 
Mass  He  was  a  catcher  for  tho  Meriden  and 
Hartford  teams  in  Connecticut  before  playing  for 
the  Washington  Senators  (1886-89)  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Pirates  (1891-94)  After  gaming  managerial 
experience  with  the  Pittsburgh  (1891-96)  and  tho 
Milwaukee  (1897  -1900)  clubs,  Mac  k  be<  amo  (1901) 
manager,  and  ultimately  c  hief  owner,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Athletics  of  tho  newly  organized  American 
League  Under  hus  guidance,  the  Athletics  won 
nine  pennants  (1902,  1905,  1910-11,  1913-14, 
1929-31)  and  five  world  series  (1910-11,  1913, 
1929-30)  He  received  the  1929  Bok  Award  for 
outstanding  servic  e  to  tho  city  of  Philadelphia  In 
19  47  he  was  named  to  the'  National  Baseball  Hall  of 
Fame  After  1937  he  met  with  repeated  illnesses, 
and  increasing  managerial  responsibilities  were 
given  his  son,  Earle  Mack,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1950  season,  at  the  age  of  87,  Connie  Mack  still 
led  the  Philadelphia  Athletics  See  his  auto- 
biography, My  Ui  Years  in  the  Big  Leagues  (1950) 

Mackail,  John  William  (mukal').  1859-1945,  Scot- 
tish literary  historian  His  Latin  Littratun  (1896) 
is  a  standard  work  He  was  the  biographer  of  his 
fnond  William  Morns  (1899)  Angela  Thirkell  is 
his  daughter 

Mackail,  Leonard  Leopold  OmVkuI),  1879-1937, 
Americ  an  bibliographer,  b  Baltimore,  grad  Johns 
Hopkins,  1<HK),  and  studied  at  Harvard  and  in  Ger- 
many In  Germany  he  edited  several  of  Goethe's 
works  From  1924  until  his  death  he  edited  "Notes 
for  Bibliophiles"  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  in  1936  was  ele<  ted  president  of  the  Biblio- 
graphic al  Society  of  Americ  a  At  his  death  he  left 
to  Johns  Hopkins  Umv  his  c  ollec  tion  of  rare  books 

McKay,  Claude  (muka'),  1890-1948,  American 
Negro  poot  and  novelist,  b  Jamaica,  British  West 
Inches  After  his  poems  Songs  of  Jamaica  (1911) 
appeared,  he  canie  to  the  United  States  and  stud- 
ied at  Tuskegeo  and  at  the  Umv  of  Kansas  His 
works  include  Spring  in  New  Hampshire  (1920)  and 
Harlem  Shadows  (1922),  poems.  Home  to  Harlem 
(1927),  Banjo  (1929),  and  Banana  Bottom  (1933), 
novels,  and  A  Long  Way  from  Home  (1937),  his  au- 
tobiography 

McKay,  Donald,  1810-80,  American  shipbuilder,  b 
Nova  Scotia  lie  came  to  New  York  as  a  ship's 
carpenter  and  later  worked  in  other  shipyards  be- 
fore opening  his  own  shipyard  in  Ncwburyport, 
Mass  ,  in  1841  In  1845  he  moved  to  Boston  He 
grev*  celebrated  as  designer  and  builder  of  the  larg- 
est ships  of  his  time  and  of  sleek,  swift  clippers, 
some  of  tho  most  beautiful  ships  ever  to  sail  the 
seas  Some  of  the  vessels  he  built  were  the  New 
World,  a  t  hree-decker,  the  largest  ship  of  the  world 
in  1845 ,  tho  Staghound,  a  California  clipper  launched 
m  1850,  the  Flying  Cloud,  which  made  a  record 
voyage  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  m  1851,  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas  (1852)  and  the  Great  Republic 
(1853),  for  years  among  the  world's  largest  ships, 
the  Lightning  and  the  James  Baines,  clippers  which 
established  now  speed  records  for  the  long  Eng- 
land-to- Australia  route ,  and  the  Glory  of  the  Seas, 
which  in  1869  made  a  record  run  of  94  days  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  He  built  several  ships 
for  the  Union  navy  in  the  Civil  War  The  building 
of  steamships  and  iron  vessels  had  ad \anced  so  far 
in  1873  that  he  closed  his  shipyard  See  R  C 
McKay,  Some  Famous  Sailing  Ships  and  Thtir 
Builder  (1928) 

MacKay,  Hugh  (mukl),  1640g>-1692.  Scottish  sol- 
dier After  service  with  several  continental  aimies, 
he  joined  the  Dutch  forces  in  1673,  brought  hi*  reg- 
iment to  England  (1685)  to  help  suppress  tho  rising 
under  James  Scott,  duke  of  MONMOUTH,  and  in 
1688  accompanied  William  of  Orange  (-see  WIL- 
UAM  111)  to  England  In  command  of  English 
troops  in  Scotland,  he  was  defeated  by  John  Gra- 
ham of  Claverhouse,  Viscount  DUNDEE,  at  Kilhe- 
crankie  (1689),  but  later  put  down  the  Jacobite 
rising  He  was  killed  loading  English  forces  for 
William  III  in  the  battle  of  STEENKERKB 

Mackay,  John  William  (mii'ke),  1831-1902,  Ameri- 
can financier,  b  Dublin,  Ireland  He  came  to  the 
United  States  m  1840,  worked  m  a  shipyard,  and  in 
1861  -went  to  California  to  mine  for  gold  In  1859 
he  joined  the  rush  to  Nevada  when  the  Com  stock 
Lode  was  opened  Ho  and  a  partner,  William 
Shonoy  O'Brien,  later  joined  by  J.  G.  Fair  and  J.  C. 
Flood,  acquired  control  of  valuable  silver  mines, 
which  >  iclded  them  great  fortunes  Mackay  formed 
the  Commercial  Cable  Company  with  James  Gor- 
don Bennett  (1841-1918)  m  1883,  and  in  1886  he 
formed  the  Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Company.  See 
Oscar  Lewis,  The  Silver  Kings  (1947) 

Mackay  (mukl),  town  (pop.  13,500),  Queensland, 
Australia,  NW  of  Rockhamptou  It  is  a  port  and 
ships  sugar,  copper,  and  gold 
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MacKaye,  Benton  (mukl'),  1879-,  American  for- 
ester and  regional  planner,  b  Stamford,  Conn., 
grad  Harvard  (B  A ,  1900;  M  A  School  of  For- 
estry ,  1905) ;  eon  of  Steele  MacKaye.  He  was  a  re- 
search forester  of  the  US  Forest  Service,  he 
planned  and  helped  in  the  construction  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  (1921)  and  served  on  the  regional 
planning  staff  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
(1934-36)  and  on  the  staff  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  (1042-46)  MacKaye's  phi- 
losophy of  regional  planning  ia  given  in  The  New 
Exploration  (1928) 

MacKaye,  Percy  (muklO,  1876-,  American  author, 
b  New  York  eitv,  grad  Harvard,  1897,  son  of 
Steele  MacKave  H  is  dramatic  work  is  represented 
by  Jeanne  d'Arc  (1906),  The  Canterbury  Pilgrims 
(1909),  and  St  Louie  (1914),  a  masque  presented 
by  7,500  players  Interested  in  the  mountain  peo- 
ple of  the  H  Appalachians,  he  gave  them  sympa- 
thetic and  effective  interpretation  in  Tall  Tales  of 
the  Kentucky  Mountains  (1926)  and  Kentucky  Moun- 
tain Fantasies  (1928)  His  poems  and  plays  were 
collected  in  two  volumes  m  1916 
MacKaye,  Steele  (James  Morrison  Steele  Mac- 
Kaye), 1842-94,  American  actor,  dramatist,  and  in- 
ventor, b  Buffalo,  N  Y  He  farst  studied  painting 
at  Pans,  and,  after  Civil  War  service,  he  studied 
acting  there  with  Delsarte  and  Francois  R6gmer, 
he  made  his  debut  (1873)  as  Hamlet  in  London 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  and  eventually 
wrote  over  20  plays,  of  which  his  greatest  success 
was  Hazel  Kirk*  (1880),  a  melodrama  Although 
other  producers  made  fortunes  from  this  play, 
MacKaye  himself  was  always  financially  strait- 
ened. He  introduced  the  Delsarte  system  of  acting 
to  the  United  States  and  invented  devices  for  over- 
head lighting,  the  first  moving  or  double  stage,  and 
folding  seats  See  Epoch  (2  vols  ,  1927) ,  by  his  son, 
Percy  AlacKaye 

Macke,  August  (ou'gdost  ma'ku),  1887-1914,  Ger- 
man landscape  painter  He  waa  a  fine  coloust  and 
spontaneous  and  vital  painter  He  died  in  the 
First  World  War.  Has  last  painting,  Mobilization, 
is  well  known 

MeKean,  Thomas  (mQken'),  1731-1817,  American 
statesman,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, b  New  London,  Chester  co»,  Pa  He  settled 
at  New  Castle,  Del ,  and  became  a  lawyer  and  a 
political  figure,  one  of  the  strong  opponents  of  the 
British  colonial  system  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress  (1765)  He  promoted  con- 
certed colonial  action  and  was  (1774-76,  1778-83) 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  He  was 
absent  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed  but  affixed  his  signature  later  He  helped  to 
frame  the  Delaware  constitution,  was  president  of 
Delaware  for  a  short  time  (1777),  then  was  chief 
justice  of  Pennsylvania  (1777-99)  As  president 
of  the  Congress  he  forwarded  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, which  he  signed  He  worked  to  obtain 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  Pennsylva- 
nia and  was  a  member  of  Pennsylvania's  state  con- 
stitutional convention  As  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (1799-1808)  he  is  said  to  have  favored  the 
Jeffersomana  with  political  gifts  With  James  Wil- 
son he  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Statts  (1790) 

McKeesport,  city  (pop  55,355),  SW  Pa,  on  the 
Mooongahela  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yougniogheny 
and  12  mi  SE  of  Pittsburgh,  settled  1755,  laid  out 
1795,  inc.  as  a  borough  1842,  as  a  city  1890  It 
manufactures  iron  and  steel  products,  tin  plate, 
and  cement.  Braddock's  camp  and  crossing  are 
marked  with  tablets  The  city  was  an  important 
armament  center  during  the  Second  World  War 
McKeec  Rocks,  industrial  borough  (pop  17,021), 
8W  Pa  ,  NW  of  Pittsburgh,  settled  o  1764,  me 
1892.  Its  manufactures  include  bar  iron  and 
steel,  tin  containers,  chewing  gum,  automobile 
parts,  and  car  and  locomotive  springs  It  is  on  the 
site  of  an  old  Indian  village 

Mackensen,  August  von  (ou'got>at  fun  ma'kunzun), 
1849-1945,  German  field  marshal  In  the  First 
World  War  he  defeated  the  Russians  m  the 
battle  of  the  MASURIAN  LAKES,  later  conducted 
successful  operations  m  Galicta  and  in  Serbia,  and 
m  1917  occupied  Rumania  After  the  war  he 
quelled  civil  disorders  under  the  Weimar  Repub- 
lic and,  retiring  from  service,  became  a  leader  of 
the  Stahlhelm,  a  monarchist  veterans'  organiza- 
tion He  later  supported  Hitler. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Alexander,  1764?-1820,  Canadian 
fur  trader  and  explorer,  b  Scotland.  His  family 
brought  him  to  New  York  in  1774,  and  later  he  was 
sent  to  Canada  In  Montreal  he  entered  (c  1779) 
the  employ  of  a  fur-trading  firm,  by  whom  ho  was 
sent  (1784)  to  Detroit  and  later  to  Grand  Portage 
He  became  a  partner  of  one  of  the  firms  that 
merged  (1787)  to  form  the  North  West  Company 
Mackenzie  was  given  supervision  of  the  important 
Athabaska  fur  district,  succeeding  Peter  Pond  in 
1788  From  his  headquarters  at  Fort  Chipcwyan 
on  Lake  Athabaska.  Mackenzie  set  forth  (1789>)  on 
the  first  of  his  two  noted  trips  of  exploration,  after 
reaching  Great  Slave  Lake,  he  followed  the  then 
unknown  Mackenzie  river  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  He 
was  disappointed,  for  he  had  hoped  that  the  great 
river  which  now  bears  his  name  would  prove  an 
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avenue  to  the  Pacific.  Unable  to  relinquish  his  hope 
of  discovering  a  route  to  the  Pacific.  Mackenzie 
made  careful  preparations  for  a  second  expedition. 
From  a  post  which  he  had  built  on  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Peace  river,  he  set  out  again  in  1793  He  and 
his  party  fought  their  way  up  the  Peace  and  its 
tributary  the  Parsnip,  crossed  the  Continental  Di- 
vide, and  discovered  the  Fraser  river,  down  whose 
turbulent  course  they  traveled  a  short  distance  be- 
fore they  abandoned  their  canoe  and  struck  over- 
land for  the  coast  Following  the  course  of  the 
Blackwater,  a  western  tributary  of  the  Fraser,  they 
reached  and  crossed  the  Coast  Ranges  to  the  Bella 
Coola,  which  they  descended  in  a  borrowed  dugout 
to  its  mouth  in  a  tidal  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Thus 
Mackenzie  completed  the  first  overland  journey 
across  North  America  N  of  Mexico  Shortly  after 
this  histonc  exploit,  he  left  the  West,  never  to  re- 
turn He  withdrew  (c  1798)  from  the  North  West 
Company  and  became  the  principal  figure  of  the 
XY  Company  Its  union  (1804)  with  the  North 
West  Company  took  him  back  to  the  old  company. 
His  Voyages  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans 
(1801)  won  for  him  wide  recognition  and  a  knight- 
hood in  1802  Mackenzie  was  elected  m  1805  to 
the  legislative  assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  but  after 
serving  for  several  years  he  returned  (1808)  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  lived  the  rest  of  his  life  See  George 
Bryro,  Mackenzie,  Selkirk,  Simpson  (rev  ed  ,  1926), 
biographies  by  M  S  Wade  (1927),  A  P  Woolla- 
cott  (1927),  and  H  II.  Wrong  (1927). 

Mackenzie,  Alexander,  1822-92,  Canadian  states- 
man, b  Scotland  Emigrating  (1842)  to  Canada, 
he  worked  first  as  a  stonemason  in  Kingston,  Out., 
then  as  a  builder  and  contractor  in  Sarnia  In 
Lambton  he  became  editor  (1852)  of  a  Liberal 
newspaper  Elected  (1861)  to  the  Canadian  legis- 
lative assembly,  Mackenzie  supported  the  confed- 
eration movement  and  the  Liberal  leader,  George 
Brown,  he  later  (1882)  wrote  a  biography  of  Brown. 
A  member  of  the  first  dominion  House  of  Commons 
(1807),  Mackenzie  headed  the  Liberal  opposition 
m  Sir  John  A.  Maodonald's  government,  upon  its 
resignation  in  1873  he  became  the  first  Liberal 
prime  minister  of  the  dominion  In  1878  Macdon- 
ald  came  back  into  power,  and  Mackenzie,  who  re- 
mained in  Parbatnent  until  his  death,  again  led  the 
Liberal  opposition  (until  1880)  His  premiership, 
although  honorable  and  industrious,  was  not  no- 
table See  biography  by  William  Buckingham 
and  G  W  Ross  (1892). 

Mackenzie,  Henry,  1745-1831,  Scottish  novelist,  an 
Edinburgh  attorney  He  is  best  known  for  his  first 
novel,  The  Man  of  Feeling,  published  anonymously 
in  1771  This  sentimental  and  humanitarian  work 
was  followed  by  The  Man  of  the  World  (1773)  and 
Julia  de  Roubigne'  (1777)  The  Pnnce  of  Tunis 
(1773)  was  his  only  successful  play  See  H.  W. 
Thompson.  A  Scottish  Man  of  Feeling  (1931). 

McKenrie,  Kenneth,  1801-61,  American  fur  trader, 
b  Scotland  He  was  president  of  the  Columbia 
Fur  Company  at  the  time  of  its  union  with  the 
American  Fur  Company  in  1827.  He  was  then  put 
in  charge  of  American  Fur  Company  interests  on 
the  upper  Missouri  By  1831  he  had  established 
posts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  the  Big- 
horn, and  the  Marias  rivers.  Fort  UNION,  on  the 
Yellowstone,  was  the  most  famous  of  these  and  was 
the  best-built  and  best-equipped  fort  W  of  the 
Mississippi  His  usefulness  in  the  fur  trade  was 
destroyed,  however,  when  it  waa  learned  that,  con- 
trary to  law,  he  had  established  a  distillery  at  Fort 
Union  See  H.  M  Chittenden,  American  Fur 
Trade  of  the  Par  West  (3  vols  ,  1902) 

Mackenzie,  Sir  Morell,  1837-92,  English  physician 
and  laryngologist  A  skillful  surgeon,  he  was  called 
to  Germany  to  treat  the  crown  pnnce,  afterward 
Frederick  III,  emperor  of  Germany,  who  died  of 
cancer  of  the  larynx  He  was  prompted  by  political 
and  professional  criticism  to  write  The  Fatal  Illness 
of  Frederick  the  Noble  (1888).  See  biography  by 
R.  S  Stevenson  (1946) 

McKenzie,  Robert  Tait,  1867-1938,  Canadian- 
Amencan  sculptor  and  physical  director,  b  Al- 
monte, Ont ,  M  D  McGill  Umv  ,  1892  He  prac- 
ticed medicine  in  Montreal  and  lectured  at  McGill 
until  1904,  when  he  wont  to  Philadelphia  as  profes- 
sor and  director  of  physical  education  at  the  Umv 
of  Pennsylvania  While  working  out  the  figure  of 
an  athlete  scientifically,  from  averaged  measure- 
ments, he  discovered  his  ability  as  a  sculptor 
Thereafter  he  produced  some  admirable  figures  in 
action,  such  as  The  Sprinter  (Cambridge,  England) , 
The  Athlete  (Oxford) ,  The  Competitor  and  The  Sup- 
ple Juggler  (Metropolitan  Mus ) :  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin as  a  Youth  and  the  Rev  George  Whitofield 
(Umv  of  Pennsylvania),  and  war  memorials  at 
Ottawa,  Edinburgh  (the  Scottish-American  Memo- 
rial), and  Cambridge,  England 

Mackenzie,  Sir  William,  1849-1923,  Canadian  rail- 
road builder  and  financier,  b  Ontario  In  the  early 
1870s  he  became  a  railroad  contractor  He  con- 
structed portions  of  the  Canadian  National  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railroads  Entering  (c  1888)  into 
partnership  with  Sir  Donald  Mann,  another  Cana- 
dian Pacific  contractor,  he  began  the  organization 
and  construction  of  the  far-flung  network  later  to 
bo  known  as  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  of 


which  Mackenzie  became  president.  Purina  the 
First  World  War  the  Canadian  government  decid- 
ed (1917)  to  take  over  this  railroad;  it  is  now  a  part 
of  the  Canadian  National  Railways  system.  Mac- 
kenzie was  knighted  in  1911. 
Mackenzie,  William  Lyon,  1795-1861,  Canadian 
journalist  and  insurgent  leader,  b.  Scotland  Emi- 
grating to  Upper  Canada  in  1820,  he  published 
(1824-34),  first  at  Queenston,  then  at  York  (later 
Toronto),  his  noted  Colonial  Advocate.  In  it  he 
vigorously  attacked  the  governing  clique  called  the 
Family  Compact,  and  in  1826  his  printing  office 
was  partly  demolished  Elected  (1828)  to  the  leg- 
islative assembly,  Mackenzie  was  five  times  ex- 
pelled for  "libel"  and  five  times  reflected  by  his 
constituency.  Aa  a  leader  of  the  Reform  party  of 
Upper  Canada  he  went  to  London  in  1832  to  obtain 
redress  of  grievances  In  1834  he  became  the  first 
mayor  of  Toronto  In  1836  he  founded  the  Conati- 
tution  as  a  Reform  party  organ  Enraged  by  the 
policies  of  Sir  Francis  Bond  HEAD  and  by  the  de- 
feat of  the  Reform  party,  Mackenzie  and  a  group 
of  insurgents  attempted  (1837)  to  seize  Toronto, 
the  capital,  but  the  rebellion  was  quickly  put  down 
Mackenzie  and  others  escaped  to  the  United 
States.  He  set  up  a  provisional  government  with 
fortified  headquarters  on  Navy  island  in  the  Ni- 
agara river,  but  he  was  later  imprisoned  for  18 
months  by  U  S  authorities  for  violating  neutrality 
laws  (see  also  CAROLINE  AFFAIR)  After  his  release 
he  employed  himself  in  newspaper  work  and  writ- 
ing until  the  proclamation  of  general  amnesty 
allowed  his  return  ( 1849)  to  Canada  There  he  was 

En  a  member  (1851-58)  of  the  legislative  asaem- 
Ho  was  the  grandfather  of  William  Lyon 
ikenzie  King  See  biography  by  Charles  Lind- 
sey  (rev.  ed  ,  1908),  Stephen  Leacoek,  Mockenne, 
Baldwin,  LaFontame,  Hincks  (1926  ed),  E  C 
Guillet.  The  Lives  and  Times  of  the  Patriots  (1938) 
Mackenzie,  provisional  distnct,  area  527,490  sq  mi , 
one  of  the  three  provisional  districts  of  the  NOBTH- 
WBST  TBRBITORI  as ,  eat  1920  It  lies  between  Yu- 
kon territory  (on  the  west)  and  the  district  of  Kee- 
watm  (on  the  east)  and  includes  the  lower  two 
thirds  of  the  Mackenzie  valley,  Great  Bear  Lake, 
Great  Slave  Lake,  and  many  smaller  lakes 
McKenzie,  city  (pop  2,019),  W  Tenn  ,  NNE  of 
Jackson,  me  as  a  city  1923  It  is  a  processing  and 
shipping  center  in  a  farm  and  Umber  area.  Bethel 
College  is  here 

Mackenzie,  river  of  NW  Canada,  2,514  mi  long, 
second  longest  river  in  North  America,  flowing  N 
and  NNW  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  It»  bourn  lies  be- 
tween the  Rocky  Mts  (on  the  west)  and  the  LAU- 
BBNTIAN  PLATEAU  (on  tho  east)  Much  of  tho 
valley  is  heavily  forested  The  soil  is  deep  and 
well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  crops  wherever  the 
climate  permits  The  Mackenzie  proper  is  that 
part  of  the  river  (1,120  mi )  from  Gieat  Slave  Lake 
to  the  Arctic  Above  that,  between  Lake  Athabas- 
ka and  Great  Slave  Lake  (312  mi  ),  it  goes  under 
the  name  GBKAT  SLAVE  or  Slave  river  Flowing 
into  Lake  Athabaska  are  tho  chief  headwater 
streams,  the  PJCACK  river  and  the  ATHABASK\  river 
There  are  a  number  of  lakes  which  act  as  reser- 
voirs, keeping  the  river  from  flooding  more  than  it 
does,  notably  Lake  Athabaska  and  Great  Slave 
Lake,  through  which  it  passes,  and  Great  Bear 
Lake,  which  discharges  into  the  Mackenzie  through 
Great  Bear  river  At  the  mouth  is  a  delta,  nearly 
80  mi  by  100  mi  in  extent  Though  Peter  Pond 
was  possibly  the  first  white  man  to  enter  (1777)  the 
Mackenzie  drainage  area,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie 
was  the  discoverer  of  that  part  of  tho  river  which 
bears  his  name  He  descended  it  to  tidewater  on  the 
Arctic  Ocean  m  1789  Trading  posts  were  estab- 
lished along  the  Mackenzie  proper  in  the  first  dec- 
ade of  the  19th  cent.  The  region  was  long  the  ex- 
clusive domain  of  the  fur  traders,  in  the  20th  cent 
oil  fields  and  mineral  resources  were  found  Below 
Great  Slave  Lake  in|  the  Mackenzie  drainage  area 
the  chief  trading  posts  are  Fort  Providence,  Fort 
Simpson  (opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Liard  river), 
Fort  Wngley,  Fort  Norman,  Fort  Good  Hope,  Fort 
McPherson,  and  Aklavik  The  Mackenzie  is  navi- 
gable from  the  Arctic  to  Great  Slave  Lake.  Be- 
tween Great  Slave  Lake  and  Lake  Athabaska  there 
are  rapids  (14  mi )  which  must  be  portaged  Above 
these  rapids  there  are  over  700  mi  of  navigable 
waters.  There  is  now  regular  air-mail  service  up 
and  down  the  valley  See  F.  L  Waldo,  Down  the 
Mackenne  through  the  Great  Lone  Land  (1923), 
R  A  Davis,  The  Great  Mackenne  (1947),  Leslie 
Roberts,  The  Mackenzie  (1949). 
Mackenzie  King,  William  Lyon  see  KINO,  WIUOAM 
LVON  MACKENZIE 

Mackenzie  Mountains,  inaccessible  and  little  ex- 
plored range,  lying  partly  in  W  Mackenzie  dist. 
and  paitly  m  E  Yukon  tenitory,  W  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie river  basin.  In  1939  tho  Arnold  Arboretum 
sponsored  a  scientific  expedition  to  study  the  flora 
of  the  region. 

mackerel,  spiny-finned  fish  related  to  the  tuna  and 
bluefish  Mackerel  are  characterized  by  their 
spindle-shaped  bodies,  their  deeply  forked  tails,  and 
a  series  of  small,  spiny  finlets  on  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  sides  between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  fins 
«nd  the  tail  The  common  mackerel 
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scombrut},  which  travel*  in  school*  on  both  side*  of 
the  N  Atlantic  and  m  the  Mediterranean,  averages 
about  a  foot  in  length  After  spawning  in  deep 
water  it  BWixns  to  coastal  waters  in  the  spring  and 
returns  m  late  autumn  to  deeper  waters.  It  is  a 
popular  food  fish  and  there  are  large  fisheries  in 
Europe  and  America  It  is  sold  fresh,  salted,  and 
canned.  The  Spanish  mackerel  and  the  frigate 
mackerel  are  related  forms 

McKlm,  Charles  Pollen,  1847-1909,  American  archi- 
tect, b  Chester  co  ,  Pa  ,  studied  (1867-70)  at  the 
Eeole  des  Beaux- Art s  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  firm  of  MoKim,  Mead,  and  Bigolow,  which  m 
1879  became  McKim,  Mead,  and  White  A  vast 
number  of  important  commissions  came  into  their 
offices,  m  which  McKim's  spirit  and  taste  were  the 
controlling  forces  Following  a  policy  of  adhering 
to  classic  architecture  and  its  Renaissance  deriva- 
tives, they  erected  a  long  series  of  buildings  with  a 
restrained  classical  sobriety  which  turned  the  tide 
away  from  the  vagaries  of  the  prevailing  romanti- 
cism Early  examples  of  the  style  were  the  old 
Madison  Square  Garden  (1891),  New  York,  and 
the  Boston  Public  Library  (1888-95)  McKim  was 
an  influential  factor  m  the  development  of  the 
Chicago  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  for  which 
he  built  the  Agricultural  Palace  He  designed  a 
fine  series  of  clubhouses  in  New  York,  of  which  the 
University  Club  is  one,  a  number  of  buildings  for 
Columbia  Umv  ,  including  the  library  (the  present 
Low  Memorial  Library),  the  Pennsylvania  It  11 
station  (1904-10),  the  J  P  Morgan  private  li- 
brary, and  many  fine  commercial  and  residential 
works  His  restorations  include  the  work  upon 
Thomas  Jefferson's  buildings  at  the  Umv  of  Vir- 
ginia and  upon  the  White  House  at  Washington 
McKim  was  associated  with  D  H  Burnham, 
Augustus  Samt-Gaudens,  and  F  L  Olmatod,  Jr  , 
on  the  Senate  Park  Commission,  which  drew  up 
plans  for  the  development  of  Washington  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  He  was  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  and  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  purchase  of  the  historic  Octagon 
Building  m  Washington  to  serve  as  the  organiza- 
tion's headquarters  He  was  first  president  of  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome,  to  tho  founding  of 
which  he  had  devoted  years  of  zealous  effort  See 
biographies  bv  A  H  Granger  (1913)  and  Charles 
Moore  (1929) 

Mackmac  (ma'klnd*),  strait  between  the  peninsula 
of  Upper  Mutugau  and  Lower  Michigan,  sepa- 
rating Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan  In  the 
Straits  of  Mackmac  is  Mackmac  island,  and  on  the 
island  is  Mackmac  Island  city  The  name  la  a 
shortening  of  Michilimackmac ,  and  m  the  course  of 
lustor>  Mackmac  has  had  varying  and  confusing 
applications  Tho  region  was  of  great  importance 
because  it  was  a  natural  gathering  place  for  no- 
madic Indians,  the  tribes  fleeing  before  the  con- 
quering Iroquois  stopped  there  and  the  plac  e  was  a 
natural  point  of  exchange  and  intertribal  inter- 
course It  became  tho  renter  for  the  gathering  of 
fur  traders  and  a  distributing  point  in  New  France, 
since  it  was  a  natural  stopping  place  in  the  St 
Lawrence— Groat  Lakes  communication  The  name 
has  been  applied  to  the  island,  to  the  whole  fur- 
trading  region  supplied  from  there  (greater  than 
the  drainage  basin  of  the  United  States),  to  the 
northern  mainland  shore  (St  Ignace,  sometimes 
called  Ancient  Michilimackmac),  and  to  the  south- 
ern mainland  shore,  where  is  Mackinaw  City  today 
and  where  the  old  fort  stood  (frequently  called  Old 
Mackmac  or  Old  Mackinaw)  In  general,  however, 
the  name  is  in  historical  writing  inclusive,  meaning 
the  inland,  St  Ignace,  and  Old  Mackmac,  which 
were  closely  related  and  constituted  one  shifting 
settlement  Jean  NK  olet,  sent  out  by  Champlam  m 
1634-35,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  white  man  to 
reach  Mackinae  Radisson  and  GroseilUers  may 
have  passed  through  the  strait,  and  Father 
Allouex  was  the  first  of  the  heroic  Jesuit  mission- 
aries known  to  have  come  to  Mackmac  Father 
Claude  Dablon  was  on  Markmae  island  m  1670-71 
Father  Marquette  came  soon  afterward,  it  was  at 
his  mission  at  St  Ignace  that  Marquette  first 
thought  of  seeking  the  great  river,  the  Mississippi 
His  companion,  Jolhet,  was  an  important  early 
trader  With  Duluth  and  Pcrrot,  La  Salle  and 
Tonti,  Mackmac  became  the  great  center  of  trade, 
and  it  remained  the  great  military  post  of  the  Old 
Northwest  for  many  years  It  lost  some  in  im- 
portance when  CADILLAC  established  Detroit 
(1701)  The  Jesuits  had  to  abandon  their  old  mis- 
sion, and  with  the  British  conquest  of  Canada  the 
post  passed  out  of  French  control,  the  occupation 
by  the  British  taking  place  in  1761  Two  years 
later  occurred  one  of  the  most  stirring  episodes  of 
Northwest  history  when  the  Indians,  aroused  by 
the  insurrection  of  Pontiac,  massacred  the  garrison 
at  Old  Mackmac.  The  English  regained  the  post, 
and  m  1765  occurred  the  mysterious  incidents  of 
the  command  of  Robert  ROGERS  at  Mackmac 
(1766-68) ,  he  ia  suspected  of  conspiracy  with  the 
Spanish.  The  British  post  was  threatened  by  the 
exploits  of  George  Rogers  CLARK  m  the  American 
Revolution.  In  1780-81  the  fort  and  town  were 
moved  from  Old  Mackmac  to  the  island.  The 
Treaty  ol  Paris  In  1783  gave  Mackmao  to  the 
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United  States,  but  it  actually  continued  British 
until  after  Jay's  Treaty  It  continued  to  be  im- 
portant because  of  the  fur  trade.  In  the  War  of 
1812  one  of  the  first  actions  of  the  war  was  the 
capture  of  Mackinae  by  the  British  (July  27, 1812) 
The  Americans  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
recapture  it  in  Aug ,  1814  The  Treaty  of  Ghent 
gave  it  permanently  into  American  ownership 
Mackmac  was  long  the  chief  center  of  operations 
for  John  Jacob  Astor's  AMERICAN  FUR  COMPANY. 
Astor's  withdrawal  from  the  company  in  1834  and 
the  general  decline  of  tho  fur  trade  marked  tho 
fortunes  of  the  island  After  the  '40s,  the  region, 
from  being  an  important  crosswaj  s,  became  more 
and  more  an  out-of-the-way  and  forgotten  shipping 
point  Mackmac  was  associated  with  many  great 
nanieo  It  was  rumored  that  the  prince  de  Join- 
ville  when  visiting  there  talked  with  and  recognized 
Eleazer  WILLIAMS,  the  putative  Lost  Dauphin 
Writers  visited  the  place  and  wrote  of  it,  among 
them  Harriet  Martmeau,  Margaret  Fuller,  William 
Cuilen  Bryant,  and  Constance  Pommore  Woolson 
The  island  became  a  summer  resort  and  was  in 
1875  made  into  a  national  park  In  1894,  however, 
the  garrison  was  removed  and  the  post  aban- 
doned, in  1895  the  island  became  a  state  park. 
See  Edwin  O  Wood,  Historic  Mackinae  (1918) 

Mackinaw  City,  resort  village  (pop  922),  N  Mich  , 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  Straits  of  Mackmac,  me 
1882  The  region  was  well  traveled  dunng  the  17th 
and  18th  cent  by  traders,  missionaries,  and  explor- 
ers French  troops,  sent  to  garrison  Fort  Michih- 
mackmac  here  in  1715,  remained  for  several  years 
A  rebuilt  stockade  of  the  fort  and  a  zoo  are  in  Fort 
Michihmackmao  State  Park  Mackinaw  City  is 
the  gateway  to  the  Upper  Peninsula 

McKinley,  William,  1843-1901,  24th  President  of 
tho  United  States  (1897-1901).  b  Nilcs,  Ohio,  edu- 
cated at  Poland  (Ohio)  Seminary  and  Allegheny 
College  After  service  m  the  Union  army  in  the 
Civil  War,  he  returned  to  Ohio  and  became  a  law- 
yer at  Canton  He  entered  politics  and  was  elected 
as  a  Republican  to  Congress  in  1876  As  a  Con- 
gressman until  1891  (except  for  one  term),  he 
showed  some  sympathy  for  the  "cheap  money" 
policies  of  the  Ohio  radicals,  though  he  opposed  the 
continuance  of  the  GREENBACK,  ho  favored  bimetal- 
lism, voted  for  the  Bland-Allison  Act,  and  advocat- 
ed the  original  free-silver  bill  of  1890  At  the  same 
time  he  pleased  the  capitalist  and  industrial  inter- 
ests of  Ohio  by  ardently  championing  protective 
tariffs  The  highly  protective  McKmloy  Tariff 
Act  was  unpopular  and  helped  to  bring  about  the 
Republican  defeat  and  Grover  Cleveland's  victory 
in  1892  It  had  already  cost  McKinley  his  seat  in 
Congress  in  the  election  of  1890,  but  he  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  powerful  capitalist- 
politician  Marcus  A  HANNA  who  from  that  time 
put  the  force  of  the  efficiently  organized  Ohio 
Republican  machine  behind  the  ex-Congressman 
McKinley  was  elected  governor  in  1891  and  again 
m  1893  Hanna  m  1895  began  a  skillful  and  suc- 
cessful preconvention  campaign  to  have  McKinley 
nominated  by  the  Republicans  for  President  in 
1896  The  chief  item  on  his  conservative  platform 
Has  endorsement  of  the  gold  standard  Since  the 
Democrats  swung  to  the  radical  pole  by  nominat- 
ing William  Jennings  Bryan  with  a  platform  favor- 
ing free  silver,  the  issue  was  squarely  joined  Many 
conservative  Democrats  viewed  their  party's  stand 
as  reckless,  and  Hanna's  handling  of  the  campaign 
was  a  masterpiece  of  adroitness  Conservatism  and 
McKmiey  won  The  Republicans  also  had  control 
of  Congress,  and  in  1897  a  thoroughgoing  Republi- 
can tariff  was  adopted  Interest  then  swung  to  ex- 
ternal affairs  There  was  much  sympathy  in  the 
United  States  for  the  rebels  in  Cuba,  who  were 
seeking  independence  from  Spain  Relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain  grew  worse,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  battleship  MAINE  gave  the 
advocates  of  war  a  rallying  cry  Though  Spam  had 
indicated  willingness  to  make  concessions,  McKin- 
ley made  the  decision  to  ask  Congress  for  a  declara- 
tion of  war — a  decision  that  has  been  much  debated 
since  The  SPA  NIBH-AMERICA  N  WA  R  was  brief,  and 
from  it  the  United  States  emerged  a  world  power 
Expansionism,  which  was  much  decried  as  imperi- 
alism by  its  opponents,  was  paramount  MoKmley 
directed  the  peace  commissioners  to  demand  the 
Philippine  Islands  for  the  United  States  A  more 
or  less  tight  control  was  imposed  on  Cuba  The 
President  also  signed  the  bill  to  annex  Hawaii  and 
supported  the  Open  Door  policy  in  China  He  and 
Secretary  of  State  John  Hay  thus  vigorously  ad- 
vanced the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
American  commerce  The  Currency  Act  of  1900 
also  consolidated  the  gold-standard  policy  on 
which  McKinley  had  been  elected  in  1896  He  was 
roolected  m  1900,  but  his  new  administration  was 
short  On  Sept  5,  1901,  he  addressed  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  N  Y  ,  advocating 
commercial  reciprocity  among  nations  The  next 
day  he  was  shot  down  by  an  anarchist,  Leon  Czol- 
gosi,  and  on  Sept.  14  he  died  Theodore  Roos»- 
VELT  succeeded  him.  See  biography  by  C  S 
Olcott(1916). 

McKinley,  Mount:  MM  MOUNT  McKnrusr  NA- 
TIONAL PARK. 


McLEAN,  JOHN 

McKinney,  city  (pop  8,555),  co  seat  of  Collm  co  ,  N 
Texas,  NNE  of  Dallas,  founded  1842  On  the  fer- 
tde  blackland  prairie,  McKinney  was  one  of  the 
queen  cotton  cities  before  the  Civil  War  Now  it 
handles  cotton,  corn  and  other  grams,  pecans, 
onions,  and  truck  and  has  small  industries,  includ- 
ing a  textile  mill 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James  (ma'kmtosh),  1765-1832, 
English  scholar  Born  in  Scotland  and  educated  aa 
a  physician  there,  he  settled  in  London  in  1788  His 
defense  of  the  French  Revolution,  Vintlicuie  Galli- 
cae  (1791),  was  a  spirited  reply  to  Edmund  BURKE, 
but  after  179b  Mackintosh  grow  hostile  to  French 
radicalism  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  practiced 
in  England,  and  served  as  recorder  of  Bombay 
(1804-6)  and  judge  in  Bombay  vice-admiralty 
court  (1806-U)  As  a  member  of  Parliament  after 
1812  ho  supported  penal  and  parliamentary  re- 
form His  writings  include  several  histories  See 
R  J  Mackintosh,  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh (1835) 

Mackhn,  Charlei,  1697 '-1797,  stage  name  of  Charles 
McLaughlm,  English  actor  and  playwright,  b  Ire- 
land At  first  a  strolling  player,  he  later  appeared 
m  London  (1734-54),  mainly  at  the  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  His  greatest  role  was  Shylock,  and  his 
interpretation  of  this  and  other  characters  restored 
respect  for  tho  original  Shakspenan  texts  His  act- 
ing was  natural,  but  in  private  life  his  eccentric 
manners  and  morbid  temper  were  well  known.  He 
wrote  Love  a  la  Mode  (1759)  and  The  Man  of  the 
World  (1781),  comedies  which  were  actors'  plays 
His  rivals  were  James  Qum  and,  later,  Garnck.  See 
E  A  Perry,  Charles  Macklin  (1891). 

M«ck  von  Leiberich,  Karl,  Freiherr  (karl'  frf'her 
mak'  fun  H'burlkh),  1752-1828,  Austrian  general 
In  1798  he  led  the  Neapolitan  army  against  the 
French  Severely  defeated  in  1805,  he  surrendered 
his  army  to  Napoloon  I  at  Ulnj 

McLane,  Louis,  1786-1857,  American  statesman,  b> 
Smyrna,  Del  Ho  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
(1807)  to  the  bar  Ho  served  m  the  U  S  House  of 
Representatives  (1817-27)  and  in  the  Senate 
(1827-29),  resigning  to  become  minister  to  Eng- 
land In  England  (1829-31)  he  succeeded  in  nego- 
tiating the  opening  of  the  British  West  Indies  trade- 
to  the  United  States  He  was  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury (18J1-3S)  in  Andrew  Jackson's  cabinet,  but 
when  he  refused  Jackson's  demand  to  transfer  de- 
posits from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  state 
banks,  he  was  transferred  to  be  Secretary  of  State 
(1833-34)  He  was  (1837-47)  president  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  RR  and  was  again  (1845-46) 
minister  to  England,  while  negotiations  for  the 
Oregon  boundary  were  in  progress 

McLaughlm,  Andrew  Cunningham,  1861-1947, 
American  educator  and  historian,  b  Beardstown, 
111  ,  grad  Umv  of  Michigan  (B  A  ,  1882,  LL  B  , 
1 885)  He  taught  history  at  the  Umv  of  Michigan 
(1887-1906),  becoming  a  full  professor  in  1891,  and 
\vas  professor  of  history  at  the  Umv  of  Chicago 
( 1 906-29) ,  serving  as  head  of  the  department  from 
1906  to  1927  After  1929  he  was  professor  emeritus 
From  1898  to  1914  he  was  an  associate  editor  of 
the  American  Historical  Review,  acting  as  managing 
editor  (1901-5)  His  reputation  as  an  authority  on 
constitutional  history  was  acquired  through  such 
books  as  The  Confederation  and  the  Constitution, 
1783-1789  (1905),  The  Court*,  the  Constitution,  and 
Partita  (1912),  The  Foundations  of  American  Con- 
stitutionalism (1932),  and  A  Constitutional  History 
of  the  Umtfd  States  (1935),  which  won  the  1936 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  history  He  also  wrote  a  biogra- 
phy of  Lewis  Cass  (1891),  A  History  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nation  (1899,  rev  od  ,  1913),  Amenca  and 
Britain  (1918),  and  Steps  in  the  Development  of 
American  Democracy  (1920)  He  was  joint  editor 
with  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  of  the  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Government  (3  vols  ,  1914) 

Maclaurin,  Colin,  1698-1746,  Scottish  mathema- 
tician and  natural  philosopher,  considered  m  his 
time  second  only  to  Newton  He  was  professor  at 
Aberdeen  and  from  1725  at  the  Umv  of  Edinburgh 
He  was  an  authority  on  fluxional  calculus  His 
writings  include  Geomelna  organica  (1720),  A 
Treatise  on  Fluxions  (1742),  A  Treatise  of  Algebra 
(1748),  and  An  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
Philosophy  (1748) 

Maclay,  William  (mukla'),  1734-1804,  U  S  Senator 
(1789-91) ,  b  Chester  cv> ,  Pa  He  was  a  lawyer  and 
a  provincial  and  state  official  before  serving  (1789- 
91)  as  US  Senator  His  journal,  published  in  1880 
(new  od  by  Charles  A  Beard,  1927),  is  the  prime 
account  of  the  congressional  debates  of  that  period 
It  reveals  also  Maclav's  opposition  to  Alexander 
Hamilton's  policies  and  his  defense  of  the  interests 
of  tho  small  farmer 

McLean,  John  (muklftn'),  1785-1861,  American  ju- 
rist, b  Morris  co  ,  N  J  His  family  moved  to  Ohio, 
where  ho  studied  law,  was  admitted  (1807)  to  the 
bar.  and  practiced  in  Lebanon  He  served  m  tho 
House  of  Representatives  (1813-16),  was  an  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  Ohio  supreme  court  (1816-22). 
and  commissioner  of  the  U  S  General  Land  Office 
(1822-23)  President  Monroe  appointed  him 
Postmaster  General  in  1823,  and  he  was  reappomt- 
ed  by  John  Quincy  Adams  McLean  resigned  in 
1829  because  of  disagreement  with  Andrew  Jackson 
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on  the  question  of  patronage  Jackeon,  however, 
appointed  him  to  the  U  S  Supieme  Court,  where 
he  served  a*  an  Associate  Justice  from  1820  until 
his  death,  he  is  perhaps  best  romem bored  for  his 
dissenting  opinion  in  the  DBBD  SOOTT  CASE 
McLean,  town  (pop  1,489),  extreme  N  Texas,  E  of 
Amanllo,  in  a  farming  legion  of  the  Panhandle, 
me  1909 

McLeansboro,  city  (pop  2,528),  co  seat  of  Hamilton 
oo  ,  8E  111  ,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1840  Clothing  is 
made  here 

MacLeary,  Bonnie  (mukla'rc?),  1892-,  American 
sculptor,  b  San  Antonio,  Texas,  studied  at  the  Art 
Students  League  and  at  Juhen's  academy,  Paris 
Her  monumental  works  are  World  War  Victory 
Memorial,  San  Juan,  P  R  ,  monument  to  Don  Luiz 
Mufio*  Rivera,  Umv  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras, 
and  Ben  Milam  monument,  San  Aiitomo,  Texas 
Of  smaller  sculpture,  Ouch'  is  in  the  Children's 
Museum,  Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  and  Aspiration  is  in  tho 
Metropolitan  Museum 

MacLeish,  Archibald  (muklesh'),  1892-,  American 
poet  and  public  official,  b  Glencoe,  111  ,  grad  Yale, 
1915  His  poetry  was  at  first  subjective  and  per- 
sonal, asm  Poems,  /9£4-/ft3-*(19J3)  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  Conquistador  (19*2),  a  narrative  poem  of 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  which  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize, 
MacLeish  has  steadily  come  to  regard  the  artist  as 
a  responsible  citizen  whose  art  should  be  used  to 
propagate  democratic  ideals  His  radio  veise  dra- 
ma. The  Fall  of  the  City  (1937),  and  a  selection  of 
his  prose  writings,  A  Time  to  Speak  (1941)  illus- 
trate his  stand  In  1939  his  appointment  as  librai- 
lan  of  the  Library  of  Congiess  met  bitter  disap- 
proval since  he  was  not  tiamod  in  hbrariansbip,  but 
he  held  the  post  until  Dec  ,  1944,  he  then  resigned 
and  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  until  Aug  , 
1945  He  was  also  director  (1941-42)  of  the  Office 
of  Facts  and  Figures  and  assistant  director  (1942- 
43)  of  the  Office  of  War  Infoi  mation 

Maclennan,  Hugh  (hu'  mukie'nun),  1907-  Ca- 
nadian novelist,  b  Cape  Breton  Island,  N  S , 
grad  Dalhousic  Umv  ,  1929  After  completing  his 
Rhodes  scholarship  at  Oxford  in  1935,  he  took  a 
Ph  D  in  Roman  history  at  Princeton  (1940)  He 
has  written  three  novels,  Barometer  Rising  (1941), 
Two  Solitudes  (1945),  a  study  of  the  conflicts  be- 
tween English  and  Front  h  Canadians,  and  The 
Precipice  (1948)  Their  success  enabled  him  to  give 
up  teaching  and  devote  his  full  time  to  writing 

McLennan,  Sir  John  Cunningham,  18b7-1935,  Ca- 
nadian physicist,  b  IngersolT,  Ont ,  grad  Umv  of 
Toronto  (B  A  ,  1892,  Ph  D  .  1900)  He  taught  at 
the  Umv  of  Toronto  from  1892  to  1932,  was  pro- 
fessor of  physics  from  1907,  and  was  dean  of  the 
school  of  graduate  studies  and  resean  h  from  1930 
He  is  known  for  his  studies  in  the  fields  of  radio- 
activity, low-temperature  research,  spec  troscop> , 
and  the  treatment  of  cancer  bv  radium.  In  1935 
he  waa  knighted 

Macleod,  Fiona   see  SHARP,  WILLIAM 

Macleod,  Henry  Donning  (mukloud'),  1821-1902, 
Scottish  economist,  organizer  of  the  first  poor-law 
union  m  Scotland  From  1808  to  1870  Macleod 
compiled  a  resum6  for  the  government  of  bills  of 
exchange  laws  He  was  the  nrst  Briton  to  explain 
credit,  but  his  theories  on  the  connection  between 
credit  and  capital  have  been  greatly  criticized 
Among  his  works  are  The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
hanking  (185b),  History  of  Economic*  (1896),  and 
one  volume  of  a  projected  Dictionary  of  Political 
Economy  (1858) 

McLeod,  John  (mukloud'),  1788-1849,  Canadian 
fur  trader  and  explorer,  b  Stornoway,  Scotland 
He  came  to  the  New  World  in  181 1  as  an  agent  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  He  headed  the  first 
detachment  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk's  settlers  into  the 
Red  River  Settlement,  which  was  to  be  the  object 
of  much  hloodv  strife  between  the  Hudson's  Bay 
and  the  North  West  c  ompames  Me  Leod  was 
prominent  in  that  tense  struggle,  which  continued 
until  the  union  of  the  two  companies  in  18^1  He 
helped  to  extend  Hudson's  Bay  trade  into  the 
trans-Rockies  West  In  1821  he  was  head  of  Fort 
William  After  the  union  he  had  charge  of  the  de- 
partment of  New  Caledonia,  and  from  1826  to  1830 
he  was  at  Norway  House,  the  transshipping  post  in 
the  Northwest  In  1830  he  visited  Scotland,  and 
after  his  return  in  1831  he  was  in  charge  of  dis- 
tricts in  E  Canada  Part  of  his  valuable  diary  was 
published  m  George  Bryce,  The  Remarkable  His- 
tory of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (1900) 

Macleod,  John  James  Rickard  (mukloud'),  1876- 
1935,  Scottish  physiologist,  educated  at  Aberdeen 
and  Leipzig  He  was  a  professor  at  Western  Re- 
serve Umv  (1903-18)  and  at  tho  Umv  of  Toronto 
(1918-28)  and  later  taught  at  the  Umv  of  Aber- 
deen For  the  discovery  of  insulin  and  the  studies 
of  its  use  in  treating  diabetes  he  shared  with  F  G 
Banting  the  1923  Nobel  Prize  in  Physiology  and 
Medu  me  His  works  include  Diabetes  (1913), 
Physiology  and  Biochemistry  in  Modern  Medicine 
(with  others,  1918,  9th  ed  ,  Macleod' s  Physiology  in 
Modern  Medicine,  1941),  and  Carbohydrate  Metab- 
olism and  Insulin  (1926) 

Macleod,  Norman,  1812-72,  Scottish  clergyman  He 
waa  one  of  the  foremost  preachers  of  his  time,  noted 
also  for  his  work  among  the  poor  of  Glasgow.  He 
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was  editor  of,  and  contributor  to,  Good  Words 
(1860-72)  and  wrote  Eastward  (1866)  and  Reminis- 
cence* of  a  Highland  Parish  (1867)  See  the  memoir 
(1876)  by  his  brother,  Donald  Macleod 
Macleod,  town  (pop  1,649),  SW  Alta  ,  8  of  Calgary 
and  W  of  Lothbndge,  in  an  area  of  ranching  and 
coal  mining 

Maclise,  Daniel  (mukles'),  1806-70,  British  painter 
and  illustrator,  b  Ireland  He  first  attracted  at- 
tention with  a  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  sketched 
without  the  novelist's  knowledge  He  won  (1829) 
the  gold  medal  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
schools  with  The  Choice  of  Hercules  His  character 
sketches  contributed  (1830-38)  to  Fraser's  Maga- 
zine under  the  pseudonym  Alfred  Cioquis  wore 
later  published  as  The  Maclise  Portrait  Gallery 
(1871)  He  was  an  excellent  portraitist,  but  after 
the  success  of  hia  Snap-Apple  Night  and  Mokanna 
Unveiling  His  Features  to  Zelica,  he  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  historical  painting  In"this  genre  are 
the  water-glass  paintings  Meeting  of  Wellington  and 
Blucher  and  The  Death  of  Nelson,  in  Westminster 
Palace,  London,  where  are  also  his  Spirit  of  Justice 
and  Spirit  of  Chivalry  Other  works  are  Merry 
Christmas  in  the  Karon's  Hall  (Dublin  National 
Gall  ) ,  Waterfall  at  St  Weighton's  Keive,  ( 'ornwall 
(Victoria  and  Albeit  Mus),  and  a  portrait  of 
Dickens  (National  Gall ,  London)  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1840  He  illus- 
trated Dickens's  Christmas  books,  Moore's  Irish 
Melodies,  and  Burger's  Lenore  and  made  drawings 
for  The  Story  of  the  Norman  Conquest  See  memoir 
by  W  J  O'Dnscoll  (1871) 

McLoughlin,  John  (mukldk'lln),  1784-1867,  fur 
trader  in  Oregon,  b  Riviere  du  Loup,  near  Quebec 
Trained  in  medicine,  he  was  first  a  post  physician, 
then  a  trader,  of  the  North  West  Company  He 
went  to  London  for  the  negotiations  leading  to  the 
merger  (1821)  of  the  North  West  Company  and  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  From  1824  to  1846  he 
was  Hudson's  Bay  Company  man  in  the  Columbia 
river  country  when  it  was  hotlv  disputed  by 
British  and  Americans  Fiery  and  generous,  Dr 
McLoughlin  used  his  power  to  control  the  Indiana 
and  expand  trade  He  foresaw  the  rich  farms  of  the 
Willamette  valley,  helped  Fiench  Canadians  to 
settle  there,  and — pai  ticularly  on  a  London  trip  in 
1838-39 — uiged  a  land-colonization  scheme  on  tho 
Hudson's  Bay  Companv  He  himself  had  Oregon 
Citv  platted  At  Fort  Vancouver  (now  Vancouver, 
Wash  ),  his  headquarters  after  182b,  aid  and  shelter 
were  given  to  American  adventurers  (Jedediah  S 
Smith,  Nathaniel  J  Wyeth,  Hall  J  Kelley),  mis- 
sionaries (Jason  Lee,  Marcus  Whitman),  and  set- 
tlers Some  Americans  feared  his  influence  and 
were  ungrateful  for  his  aid  His  years  after  he 
retired  (1846)  to  live  in  Oregon  City  were  unhappy 
In  1849  he  became  a  U  S  citizen  See  his  letters 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  governor  and  com- 
mittee (3  vols  ,  1941-45) ,  biographies  by  F  V 
Holman  (1907)  and  R  S  Johnson  (1935),  Eva 
Emery  Dye,  McLoughlin  and  Old  Oregon  (1900), 
R  C  Montgomery,  The  White-headc4  Eagle  (1935) 

Maclure,  William*  1763-1840,  American  geologist, 
b  Scotland  The  early  part  of  his  career  was  spent 
in  London,  where  he  mado  a  fortune  in  business  Ho 
made  visits  to  America  in  1782  and  1796  and  on  his 
third  visit  undeitook  an  extensive  survey,  traveling 
011  foot  over  laige  areas  of  the  United  States  His 
Observations  on  the  Geology  of  the  United  States 
(1809,  2d  ed  ,  1817)  and  the  geological  map  which 
accompanied  it  marked  an  epoch  in  American 
geological  history  In  1819  Maclure  went  to  Spam, 
where  he  later  founded  an  agricultural  school, 
which  did  not  long  survive  He  returned  to 
America  (1824),  he  again  attempted  an  agricul- 
tural school  in  connection  with  the  socialistic  com- 
munity at  New  Harmony,  Ind  After  the  end  of 
the  experiment,  he  went  to  live  in  Mexico  Maclure 
was  piesident  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  from  1817  His  works  include 
also  Essay  on  the  Formation  of  Rocks  (1818)  and 
Observations  on  the  Geology  of  the  West  India,  Islands 
(1832) 

MacMahon,  Marie  Edme*  Patrice  de  (mar?'  Cdmu' 
patreV  du  rn.ikmaS'),  1808-1893,  president  of  the 
French  republic  (1873-79),  marshal  of  Fiance  He 
was  of  Irish  descent  MacMahon  fought  m  the 
Algerian  campaign,  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  in  the 
Italian  war  of  1859  For  winning  a  victory  at 
Magenta  (1859),  Napoleon  III  created  him  duke  of 
Magenta  He  was  governor  general  of  Algeria 
(1864-70)  and  a  commander  in  the  FRANCO-PRUS- 
SIAN WAK,  taking  part  in  the  great  defeat  at  Sedan 
(1870)  He  aided  (1871)  m  the  bloody  suppression 
of  the  COMMUNE  or  PAHIB,  this  episode  strength- 
ened his  monarchist  tendencies  In  1873  the 
monarchist  majority  in  the  National  assembly  de- 
feated TUIERS  and  chose  MacMahon  president  of 
France  for  a  seven-year  term  MacMahou  inau- 
gurated a  series  of  measures  designed  to  repress  the 
republicans  and  prepare  the  way  for  monarchy 
That  the  Third  Republic  was  pieserved  despite 
his  efforts  was  largely  due  to  dissension  among  the 
monarchists,  and  France  received  its  new  constitu- 
tion in  the  organic  laws  of  1876  In  May,  1877, 
after  arbitrarily  replacing  a  republican  by  a  royal- 
ist cabinet,  MacMahon  ordered  new  parliamentary 


elections;  despite  a  clear  republican  victory  at  the 
polls,  he  again  appointed  a  royalist  ministry  in 
October.  This  involved  him  in  increasing  conflict 
with  the  chamber  of  deputies  and  with  GAMBETTA 
MaoMahon  had  to  give  in  and  eventually  waa 
forced  to  resign  Jules  Ferry  succeeded  him 

Macmanus,  Terence  Bellew  (mukma'nus),  1823?- 
1860,  Irish  rebel  Ho  first  entered  politics  when 
Daniel  O'Connell  was  imprisoned  m  1844  and 
joined  the  "physical  force  movement  of  1848 
After  the  failure  of  the  Young  Ireland  revolt  of 
1848,  he  went  into  hiding  with  William  Smith 
O'Biien  in  Tipporary.  The  patriots  were  caught 
and  sentenced  to  death,  but  their  sentences  were 
commuted  and  they  were  transported  to  Van 
Dieman's  Land  (Tasmania)  in  1849  In  1852 
Macmanus,  in  company  with  Thomas  Francis 
Meagher,  escaped  and  reached  San  Fi  an  Cisco, 
where  he  died  m  poverty  See  Denis  Gwynn, 
Young  Ireland  (1949) 

McMaster,  John  Bach,  1852-1932,  American  his- 
torian, b  Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  grad  College  of  tho 
City  of  Now  York,  1872  Having  practiced  engi- 
neering in  New  York  city  and  written  Bridge 
and  Tunnel  Ctntres  (1875)  and  High  Masonry  Dams 
(1876),  McMaster  was  appointed  (1877)  an  in- 
structor in  c  ivil  engineering  at  the  College  of  Now 
Jersey  (now  Princeton  Umv  )  On  a  trip  (1878)  to 
Wyoming  to  (collect  fossils  and  study  geology,  ho 
was  struck  with  the  drama  of  the  frontier  and  re- 
newed his  determination  to  write  a  history  of  tho 
United  States  After  the  successful  appearance  of 
his  first  volume  in  1883,  he  was  offered  a  newly 
created  professorship  of  American  history  at  the 
Umv  of  Pennsylvania,  where  ho  remained  until  he 
retired  m  1920  as  professor  emeritus  His  History 
of  the  People  of  the  United  States  (8  vols  ,  1883- 
1913),  covering  the  period  from  the  American 
Revolution  to  the  Civil  War,  is  marked  by  an 
emphasis  on  social  and  economic  affairs,  by  the  use 
of  newspapeis  and  other  contemporary  sources 
previously  neglected  by  hwtonans,  and  by  a  simple 
and  straightforward  narrative  Ho  wrote  a  ninth 
volume,  A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States  during  Lincoln' t  Administration  (1927),  a 
number  of  widely  used  school  textbooks,  Benjamin 
Franklin  as  a  Man  of  Letters  (1887),  Daniel  Webster 
(1902),  The  Life  and  Times  of  Stephtn  Girard  (2 
vols,  1918),  and  The  United  States  in  the  World 
War  (2  vols,  1918-20)  See  biography  by  E  I. 
Goldman  (1943) 

McMaster  University   see  HAMILTON,  Ont 

McMasterville,  village  (pop  1,097),  S  Que  .  suburb 
of  Belaul,  on  the  Richelieu  and  E  of  Monti eal 

MacMechan,  Archibald  McKellar  (mukmP'kun), 
1862-1933,  Canadian  ,  author,  b  Berlin  (no\v 
Kitchener),  Ont,  grad  Umv  of  Toionto  (B  A 
1884),  Ph  D  Johns  Hopkins,  1889  He  was  pro- 
fessoi  of  English  language  and  literature  at  Dul- 
housie  Umv  from  1889  until  shortly  before  his 
death  His  books,  mainly  on  historical  and  literal  \ 
subjects,  include  Head-Waters  of  Canadian  Liter- 
ature (1924),  Old  Province  Talcs  (1924),  The  BooL 
of  Ultima  Thule  (1927),  and  Red  Snow  on  Grand  Prt 
(1931)  Late  Harvest,  a  volume  of  poems,  appealed 
in  1934 

McMechen  (mukmcVkun),  residential  city  (pop 
3.726),  W  Va  ,  in  the  industrial  Northern  Pan- 
handle, on  the  Ohio  and  N  of  Moundsville,  me 
1895 

MacMillan,  Donald  Baxter,  1874-,  American  arctic 
explorer,  b  Provmcetown,  Mass  ,  grad  Bowdom 
College,  1898,  and  studied  at  Harvard  After  a 
decade  of  teaching,  he  went  on  tho  expedition 
(1908-9)  of  Robert  E  Peary  to  the  North  Pole 
Later  (1911,  1912)  ho  made  ethnological  studies 
among  the  Labrador  Eskimo  Leader  of  the  Croc  k- 
er  Land  expedition  (1913-17),  MacMillan  estab- 
lished a  base  at  Ktah,  Greenland,  from  which  he 
explored  the  Greenland  coast  and  Ellestnere  and 
Axel  Heiberg  islands  By  a  notable  march  over  the 
frozen  ocean  NW  of  Ellesmere  Island  he  proved  the 
ncmexistence  of  Peary's  supposed  Crocker  Land 
His  experiences  are  told  in  Four  Years  in  the  White 
North  (1918,  new  ed  ,  1933)  He  subsequently 
commanded  a  number  of  arctic  expeditions  and 
brought  bac  k  much  valuable  scientific  data  In  his 
polar  expedition  of  1925  he  waa  accompanied  by 
Richard  E  Byrd,  who  commanded  a  naval  air  unit 
of  exploration  I- or  the  Field  Museum  (now  the 
Chicago  Natural  History  Museum)  he  led  expedi- 
tions to  Greenland,  Baffin  Island,  and  Labrador  in 
1926  and  1927  28  In  1938  he  brought  back  over 
40,000  plants  from  the  arctic  As  a  member  of  tho 
U  8  Naval  Reserve,  he  was  recalled  to  the  navy  in 
1941,  made  a  commander  in  1942,  and  assigned  to 
the  hydrographic  office  m  Washington  Later  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  arctic  expeditions  in 
1944,  1946,  and  1947  In  the  1944  voyage  to  Green- 
land, Baffin  Island,  and  Labrador  he  made  exten- 
sive air  surveys  and  brought  back  some  10,000 
photographs  He  received  the  Congressional  Med- 
al of  Honor  that  year  Sponsored  by  Bowdom  Col- 
lege, MacMillan  conducted  expeditions  to  Elles- 
mere Island  m  1948  and  to  Baffin  Island  in  1949, 
returning  with  rare  bird  specimens  and  other  ma- 
terial. The  expedition  of  1949  was  his  28th  voyage 
of  arctic  exploration.  Hia  writings  include  Etah  and 
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Beyond  (1927)  and  How  Peary  Reached  the  Pole 
(1934) 

Macmillan,  river  rising  in  two  main  forks  in  E 
Yukon  territory  and  flowing  generally  west  200  mi 
to  the  Pelly 

McMinnvllle.  1  City  (pop  3,700),  co  .seat  of  Yarn- 
hill  co ,  NW  Oregon,  SW  of  Portland  in  the  Wil- 
lamette valley,  laid  out  1855,  me  as  a  town  1876, 
as  a  city  1882  A  trade  center  and  lumber- milling 
city,  it  operates  its  own  powot  svstem  It  is  the 
seat  of  Lmfiold  College  (Baptist,  coeducational, 
1857)  2  Town  (pop  4,649),  eo  seat  of  Warren  co  , 
central  Tenn  ,  ESE  of  Nashville,  settled  1800,  me 
1808  Wood  and  marble  products,  shoes,  and 
hosiery  are  among  its  manufactures  Numerous 
tree  nurseries  are  in  the  county 

MacMonnies,  Frederick  William  (mukmo'nez), 
1863-1937,  American  sculptor  and  painter,  b 
Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  studied  with  Augustus  Samt- 
Gaudens  and  with  FalgmcVe  iti  Paris  His  foun- 
tain for  the  Court  of  Honor  at  the  Woild's  Colum- 
bian Exposition,  Chicago,  1893,  hi  ought  him  fame, 
and  his  other  works,  showing  great  craftsmanship 
and  individuality  of  expiession,  include  a  statue  of 
Nathan  Hale  (City  Hall  Park,  New  York), 
Hatchante  (Luxembourg  Mus  ,  Paris,  a  lephca  in 
the  Metropolitan  Mus  ) ,  a  figure  of  Sir  Han  y  Vane 
(Boston  Public  Library),  cential  bronze  doors  and 
Shakspere  statue  (Library  of  Congiess),  army 
and  navy  groups  for  the  Biooklyn  Aich  (Prospect 
Park,  Brooklyn,  NY),  Winded  Victory  (We*t 
Point,  NY),  Pioneer  Monument  (Denver),  and 
the  Marne  Battle  Monument,  Meaux,  Fiance 
Civic  Virtue,  designed  for  City  Hall  Park,  New 
York,  roused  a  storm  of  controveisy  and  was 
eventually  lemoved 

McMurray,  frontiei  settlement  (pop  400),  NE  Alta  , 
on  the  Athabaska  nvei  and  NE  of  Athabaska  It 
has  an  aupoit  and  is  the  noithern  tei  minus  of  the 
North  \lbeita  Railwa>  It  is  adjacent  to  Foil 
MtMuiiav,  a  fut -trading  pout  founded  (1790)  by 
the  North  West  Company  as  1  oil  of  the  Forks,  the 
post  was  taken  over  (1821)  In  the  Hudson'-,  B.i\ 
Company  and  rebuilt  and  renamed  m  1875  In 
1036  rich  salt  beds  weie  discovered  in  the  area 
Near-by  bituminous  sands,  aw  jot  little  exploited, 
are  considered  by  some  geologists  to  contain  the 
greatest  oil  reserves  yet  known  in  the  world 

MacMurray  College  for  Women*  see  JACK*ON\  11  I.K, 

McMurrough,  Dermot  see  DERMOT  McMuRnouoH 
McMurry  College  see  ABILENE,  Texas 
MacNab,  Sir  Allan  Napier,  1798  1802,  Canadian 
Tory  leader,  b  Newark  (now  Niagara-on-the 
Lake),  Ont  \s  a  youth  he  fought  in  some  of  the 
campaigns  of  the  Wai  of  1812  \  staunch  sup- 
porter of  English  policies,  he  commanded  the 
men  of  Gore  '  against  the  rebels  in  the  uprising  of 
1837  and  later  took  charge  of  the  forces  opposing 
the  insurgents  under  William  Lvon  Mackenzie  on 
the  Niagara  frontier  In  the  legislative  assembl> 
of  Canada  he  served  from  1841  to  1857,  he  became 
prime  mimstei  in  1N54,  but  he  was  forced  to  resign 
in  1856  In  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  MacNab 
was  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  He  was 
knighted  in  1838  and  marie  a  baronet  in  18.58 
MacNally,  Leonard,  1752-1820,  lush  political  spy 
and  informer  He  became  known  as  a  patriot  be- 
fore his  admission  to  the  English  bar  in  1783  and 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  United  Irish- 
men He  defended  many  republicans  in  court,  hut 
his  patriotic  clients  were  invariably  hanged  After 
his  death  MacNally  was  pioved  to  have  been  in 
the  pay  of  the  British  go\  eminent  It  was  he  who 
betrayed  the  United  Irishmen  and  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  (1797)  and  Robert  Emmet  (1803) 
MacNally  wrote  many  dramatic  pieces  and  the 
song  The  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill 
McNarney,  Joseph  Taggart,  18M3-,  Amencan  gen- 
eral, b  Emporium,  Pa  ,  grad  West  Point,  1915 
In  the  First  \Vorld  War  he  served  with  the  US 
Army  Air  Corps,  and  after  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  he  held  various  army  administrative 
posts  In  the  Second  World  War,  promoted  (1942) 
brigadier  general,  he  became  deputy  chief  of  staff 
(1942-44)  under  Gen  George  C  Marshall  and 
later  (1945)  served  as  acting  supreme  Allied  com- 
mander in  the  Mediterranean  theater  of  opera- 
tions McNarney  succeeded  (Nov ,  1945)  Gen 
Dwight  I)  Eisenhower  as  commanding  general  of 
the  U  S  forces  in  Europe  and  of  the  U  S  army  of 
occupation  in  Germany — where  ho  altered  the 
policy  toward  the  German  people  to  include  am- 
nesty for  minor  National  Socialists  Succeeded 
(March,  1947)  by  Gen  Lucius  D  CLAY,  McNarney 
became  a  representative  on  the  United  Nations 
military  staff  committee  and  then  (April,  1949) 
was  chosen  to  aid  Louis  JOHNSON  in  the  unification 
of  the  U  8  armed  forces 

McNtry,  Charles  Linza  (mukna'rS),  1874-1944, 
U  8  Senator  from  Oregon  (1917-44),  b  near  Sa- 
lem, Oregon  Ho  was  admitted  to  the  Oregon  bar 
(1898)  and  became  prominent  in  the  Republican 
party  In  the  Senate  ho  sponsored  farm-aid  meas- 
ures and,  as  minority  leader  after  1932,  supported 
much  New  Deal  legislation,  though  he  opposed 
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Cordell  Hull's  reciprocal  trade  agreements  and 
President  F.  D  Roosevelt's  proposals  for  Su 
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Court  reform  He  ran  for  Vice  President  on  the 
unsuccessful  Republican  ticket  along  with  Wendell 
Willkie  m  the  campaign  of  1940 

McNaughton,  Andrew  George  Latta  (rauknd'tun), 
1887-,  Canadian  engineer  and  army  officer,  b 
Saskatchewan,  grad  MoGill  Umv  (B  S ,  1910, 
M  S  ,  1912)  In  the  First  World  War  he  served  m 
France  and  Belgium  as  a  Canadian  artillery  officer 
As  a  major  general  (1929),  he  was  chief  (1929-35) 
of  the  general  staff  of  Canada  In  1935  he  became 
president  of  the  Canadian  National  Research 
Council  In  the  Second  World  War  he  commanded 
the  Canadian  forces  in  Great  Britain  and  staunchly 
supported  the  policy  of  keeping  the  Canadian 
army  a  complete  and  separate  force  McNaughton 
became  a  general  in  1944,  returned  to  Canada  that 
year,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  national  de- 
fense on  the  resignation  of  J  L  RALSTON  over  the 
compulsory  service  issue  In  Fob  ,  1945,  he  was  de- 
feated m  a  by-electiou  and  resigned  He  served 
(1946-48)  as  president  of  the  Canadian  Atomic 
Energy  Control  Board  and  in  1948  was  made  the 
dominion's  permanent  representative  on  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  United  Nations 

MacNeice,  Louis  (rnukncV),  1907-.  British  poet,  b 
Belfast,  Ireland  He  was  educ  ated  in  England  and 
became  a  teac  her  of  the  classics  Together  with 
W  H  Auden,  Stephen  Spender,  and  Cecil  Day 
Lewis,  he  participated  m  the  "Oxford  revolt" 
against  formal  language,  his  poetry  shows  also  tin* 
influence  of  T  S  Eliot  and  James  Joyce  Ho  is  a 
classical  scholar,  and  his  translations  include  the 
Aaamrmtion  of  Aesc  hvlus  (193b)  MacNeioe  wrote 
Out  of  the  Picture  (1937),  an  experimental  play, 
Letters  from  Inland  (with  W  H  Auden,  1937), 
poems,  Poems,  19V5~194<)  (1940),  Springboard 
Poems,  1Q41-19M  (1945),  and  Holts  in  the  bkjj 
Poems,  1944- $7  (1948)  See  las  Modern  Pottry  a 
Personal  Kswu  (1938) 

MacNeil,  Hermon  Atkins,  1866  1947,  American 
sculptor,  b  (  helsea,  Mass  ,  studied  in  Pans  and  in 
Rome  under  J  Q  A  Ward  His  first  work  of  im- 
portance was  for  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, Chicago,  1893,  but  he  is  perhaps  best  known 
for  his  Indians  and  Western  pioneers  \mong  his 
monuments  are  the  Coming  of  the  White  Alan 
(Portland,  Oregon),  McKmley  Memorial  (Colum- 
bus, Ohio),  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Monument  (Al- 
bany, NY),  Marquette  Memorial  (Chic  ago) , 
Pony  Express  (St  Joseph,  Mo  ) ,  and  a  relief  of 
Washington  for  the  Washington  Arch  (New  York 
nty)  Among  smaller  sculptures  are  Primitive 
Chant  and  The  Sun  Vow  (both  Metropolitan  Mus  ) 
and  Moqui  Praytr  for  Rain  (Art  lust  ,  Chicago) 
MacNeil  designed  the  25-cent  piece  (Liberty  quar- 
ter) which  was  accepted  in  1916  His  first  wife, 
Carol  Brooks  MacNeil  (1871-1944),  was  also  a 
sculptor 

MacNeill,  John  Gordon  Swift,  1849-1926,  Irish  poli- 
tician and  jurist  A  professor  of  law  at  King's  Inn, 
Dublin,  after  1882,  and  at  the  National  [Tiuv  of 
Ireland  after  1909,  he  was  also  a  Nationalist  mem- 
ber of  Pail  lament  from  1S87  to  1919  Of  his  books, 
the  best  known  are  Constitutional  and  Parliamen- 
tary History  of  Inland  till  the  I'nwn  (1917)  and 
Studies  in  thi  Constitution  of  the  Irish  Free  Sfat* 
(1925)  See  his  memoirs,  What  I  Hare  Seen  and 
Htard  (1»2S) 

McNicholas,  John  Timothy,  1877-,  American  Ro- 
man Catholic  prelate  archbishop  of  dn<  innati 
(1925 -),b  Kiltunagh,  Co  Mayo,  Ireland  Btought 
to  the  United  States  in  1881,  he  entered  the  Domin- 
ic an  order  in  1891  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in 
1901  He  received  the  degrees  of  lee  tor  (1904)  and 
master  (1916)  of  sacred  theology  from  Mmerya 
Umv  in  Rome  From  1905  to  1909  he  taught  at 
Catholic  Umv  ,  then  he  was  pastor  (1913-16)  of  a 
church  m  New  York  city  and  served  (1918-25)  as 
bishop  of  Dukith,  Minn  The  organizer  and  first 
national  direc  tor  of  the  Holy  Name  Sen  lety  (1908), 
he  edited  (1909  17)  the  Holy  A'onw  Journal  Be- 
coming arc  hbishop  of  Cincinnati  m  1925,  ho  de- 
voted his  attention  particularly  to  educational  and 
social  questions  In  1946  and  again  in  1949  he  was 
elected  president  general  of  the  National  Catholic. 
Educational  Assoc  lation,  and  he  became  associated 
with  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confercm  e 
He  founded  both  the  Athenaeum  of  Ohio  (1928),  a 
<  orporation  controlling  various  institutions  of  high- 
er learning  in  his  archdiocese,  and  the  Institutum 
Divi  Thomao  (1935),  a  graduate  sc  hool  of  s<  lenc  e 

McNutt,  Paul  Vories,  1891-,  high  commissioner  to 
the  Philippines  (1937-39,  1945-46),  b  Franklin, 
Ind  ,  grad  Indiana  Umv  ,  1913,  LL  B  Harvard, 
1916  He  taught  m  the  law  school  of  Indiana  Umv 
(1917-33),  becoming  dean  in  1925  He  was  na- 
tional commander  of  the  American  Legion  (1928- 
29)  and  governor  of  Indiana  (1933-37)  Under 
President  F  D  Roosevelt  he  served  as  Federal 
security  administrator  (1939-45)  and  headed 
(1942-45)  the  War  Manpower  Commission 

Macomb,  Alexander  (mukom'),  1782-1841,  Ameri- 
can general,  b  Detroit,  Mich  He  entered  the 
army  in  1799  In  the  War  of  1812  he  assisted  m  the 
capture  of  Fort  Niagara  and  Fort  George  (1813) 
On  Sept  11,  1814,  as  brigadier  general  in  command 
at  Plattsburg,  N  Y  ,  m  the  absence  of  Gen  Ralph 
laard,  he  repulsed  the  assault  of  a  greatly  superior 
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force  under  Sir  George  Provost,  this  action,  with 
the  complete  defeat  of  a  squadron  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  by  Thomas  Macdonough,  caused  the  British 
to  retreat  to  Canada  He  succeeded  Gen.  Jacob  J 
Brown  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  in  1828 
He  was  active  in  the  Semmole  War  m  1835  See 
memoir  by  G  H  Richards  (1833) 

Macomb  (mukOmO,  city  (pop  8,764),  co  seat  of 
McDonough  co  ,  W  111  ,  E  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  laid  out 
1831,  me  as  a  village  1841,  as  a  city  1856  A  trade 
and  manufacturing  renter  m  a  farm,  clay,  and  coal 
area,  it  produces  clay  and  metal  products  Western 
Illinois  State  College  is  heie 

Macon,  Nathaniel  (rml'kCm),  1758-1837,  American 
statesman,  b  Warren  (now  Edgecombe)  co  ,  N  C 
He  attended  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now 
Princeton  Umv  )  but  left  in  1776  to  serve  m  the 
American  Revolution  Later  he  became  a  political 
leader  in  North  Carolina  and  an  ardent  champion 
of  states'  rights  He  opposed  the  U  S  Constitu- 
tion because  he  thought  it  gave  too  much  power  to 
the  Federal  government  In  the  early  years  of  the 
republic  he  was  a  national  figure,  serving  as  U  S 
Representative  (1791-1815,  speaker  of  the  House, 
1801-7)  and  Senator  (1815-28,  president  pro  tern- 
pore  of  the  Senate,  1826-28)  He  was  a  stout 
JefTersoman,  though  briefly  111  Jefferson's  second 
administration  he  headed  a  small  faction  called 
the  Quids,  who  favored  James  Monroe  rather  than 
James  Madison  as  the  presidential  candidate  to 
succeed  Jefferson  From  the  time  he  opposed  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  \cts  to  the  end  of  his  career  ho 
stood  for  Jeffersoman  ideas  of  personal  liberty  and 
states'  rights  He  opposed  the  reestabli&hment  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  all  schemes  for 
internal  improvement,  and  (ironically  enough) 
Macon's  Bill  No  2,  which  bears  his  name  (see 
EMBARC.O  ACT  OF  1807)  Macon,  Ga  ,  and  Ran- 
dolph-Macon  College  are  named  for  him  Some  of 
his  corrcbpondence  was  edited  by  Kemp  P  Battle 
(1902)  See  biography  by  W  E  Dodd  (1903) 

Macon  (makcV),  town  (pop  18,221),  capital  of 
Saone-et-Loire  dopt  ,  E  central  France,  in  Bur- 
gundy, on  the  Saflno  It  is  famous  for  the  red  wine 
of  the  region  Miicon  was  acquired  by  the  French 
crown  in  the  13th  cent  ,  was  added  to  Burgundy 
by  the  Treaty  of  Arras  (1435),  and  was  recovered 
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Huguenot  stronghold     Lamartine  was  born  hero 

Macon  (ma'kun,  -k6n)  1  City  (pop  57,865),  co 
seat  of  B;bb  co  ,  central  Ga  ,  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Ocmulgee  and  c  80  mi  SE  of  Atlanta 
It  was  settled  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  in  1806 
as  Fort  Hawkins,  which  was  renamed  Newtown 
(1821)  Macon  (for  Nathaniel  Macon)  was  laid 
out  on  the  west  bank  (182 4),  and  Newtown  was 
annexed  in  1S2'J  It  is  the  distributing,  industrial, 
and  shipping  center  for  an  extensive  farm  area  pro- 
ducing cotton,  truck,  and  livestock,  industries  in- 
clude textile  milLs,  farm-product  processing  plants, 
cla> -product  plants,  and  lumber  mills  Wesleyan 
College  (for  women,  1836),  Mercer  Umv  (Baptist, 
coeducational,  1833),  the  htate  school  for  the  blind, 
and  a  Negro  junior  college  are  hero  Sidney 
Larner's  birthplace  is  preserved  Ocmulgee  Na- 
tional Monument  is  not  far  from  Macon  2  City 
(pop  2,261),  oo  seat  of  Noxubee  co  ,  E  Miss  , 
SSW  of  Columbus  and  on  the  Noxubee,  m  a  cotton, 
timber,  and  dairy  area,  me  1836  3  City  (pop 
4,206),  co  seat  of  Macon  co  ,  N  Mo  .  S  of  Kirks- 
\ille,  founded  c  1856,  me  1859  It  is  a  ship- 
ping point  for  farm  products  and  stock  Coal  mines 
are  near  by  An  osteopathic  sanatorium  is  here 

Macon,  Bayou  (bl'6  nvVkun),  rising  in  SE  Arkansas 
and  flowing  S  into  NE  Louisiana  to  the  Tensas 
river  It  y\as  a  rendezvous  of  the  bandits  Frank 
and  Jesse  James 

Macphail,  Agnes  Campbell  (mukttl'),  1890-,  Cana- 
dian legislator,  b  Ontario,  of  Scottish  farmer 
parentage  \fter  some  years  of  teaching,  she  was 
elected  (1921)  to  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
as  a  representative  of  the  United  Farmers  of  On- 
tario and  Labor,  first  woman  in  Canada  to  enter 
Parliament,  she  served  until  her  defeat  in  1940 
On  the  formation  (1932)  of  the  Co-operative  Com- 
monwealth Federation,  she  became  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  this  party  She  was  elected  in  1948  to  the 
Ontario  legislature 

Macpherson,  James,  1736-96,  Scottish  poet,  b 
Ruthvon,  educated  at  King's  and  Manschal  col- 
leges (both  at  \berdoen)  and  at  the  Umv  of  Edin- 
burgh In  1700  his  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry 
Collected  in  the  Highlamls  was  published,  followed 


by  Fingal  (1761),  an  epic  in  six  books  on  a  Norse 
invasion  of  Ireland,  and  Ttmora  (176i)  These  pur- 
ported to  be  translations  from  the  Gaelic,  and  the 


last  two  he  said  y\ere  by  the  Irish  bard  Ossian  The 
poems,  written  in  a  loose,  rhythmical  piose,  filled 
with  supernaturahsm  and  melancholy,  influenced 
powerfully  the  rising  romantic  movement  in  litera- 
ture They  wore  translated  into  Italian,  French, 
and  German  and  were  widely  quoted,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, by  Goethe  m  Wfrlher  Dr  Johnson,  Thomas 
Gray,  and  others  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  poems  As  a  result  of  the  controversy 
which  followed,  Macpherson's  "original"  texts 
were  produced  and  were  said  to  have  been  collected 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  After  his  death  an 
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McPHERSON,  JAMES  BIRDSEYE 

investigating  committee  of  scholars  agreed  that 
Macpheram  used  some  ancient  Gaelic  poems  and 
traditions,  but  composed  most  of  the  poetry  him- 
self, and  the  "texts"  were  his  forgeries  To  Mao- 
pherson  rather  than  to  Ossian  must  go  credit  for 
the  Ossianic  verso  which  enjoved  such  popularity 
Marpherson  also  compiled  histories,  translated 
Homer,  and  held  a  colonial  becretaryship  in  West 
Florida  for  two  yeais  See  E  D  Snyder,  The 
Celtic  Revival  in  English  Literature  (1923) 
McPherson,  James  Birdseye,  1828-04,  Union  gen- 
eral m  the  Civil  War,  b  Sandusky  co  ,  Ohio,  grad 
\V  ost  Point,  185,}  Yftei  teaching  a  year  at  West 
Point,  he  worked  on  various  engineering  projects 
In  the  Civil  War,  he  became  aide-de-camp  to  H.  W 
Halleck  in  Misbout  i  and  then  chief  engineer  to  U  8 
GRANT  in  the  Uuion  advance  tluough  Tennessee 
McPherson,  promoted  brigadier  general  m  May, 
1862,  and  major  general  in  October,  commanded 
the  17th  Corps  in  the  VICKSBURCJ  CAMPAION,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  at  Port  Gibson  and  Raymond 
He  commanded  the  Dist  of  Vicksburg  (July,  1863- 
March,  1864)  and  upon  Giant's  recommendation 
was  made  a  brigadier  general  in  the  regular  army 
(Aug ,  1863)  In  tho  ATLANTA  CAMPAIGN  he  ably 
commanded  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  (Sherman's 
old  command)  until  he  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Atlanta  (July  28)  His  death  wat>  generally  consid- 
ered an  immense  loss  to  the  army 
McPherson,  city  (pop  7, 19 1) ,  co  seat  of  McPherson 
co ,  central  Kansas,  between  Salina  and  Hutchm- 
*on  and  on  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail,  laid  out  1872, 
mo  1874  It  has  oil  refineries  and  ships  for  a  large 
oil-producing  area  McPherson  College,  a  Dunker 
institution,  is  here 

Macquarie  (mukwa're),  nver  of  New  South  Wales, 
Australia,  rising  m  the  Blue  Mts  and  flowing  590 
mi  NW  to  the  Darling  river 

Macquarie  Island,  uninhabited  volcanic  island,  S 
Pacific,  850  mi  SE  of  Tasmania,  Australia,  to 
which  it  belongs  Rocky,  with  small  glacial  lakes, 
it  is  21  iru  long  and  3  im  v\  ide  Elephant  seals  are 
found  here 

McRae,  uty  (pop  1,595),  co  seat  of  Tolfair  ro  , 
S  central  Ga  ,  HE  of  Macon  and  on  the  Little 
Ocmulgee  river,  m  a  farm  and  dairy  area,  settled 
in  the  mid- 19th  cent  by  Scotch,  me  1874  Helena 
is  contiguous 
macrame.  see  LACE 

Mtcready,  William  Charles  (mukre'de),  1793-1873, 
English  actoi  and  manager  Son  of  a  provincial 
managei ,  he  first  appeared  as  Romeo  in  his  father's 
company  m  1810  His  London  debut  (1816)  was 
in  the  role  of  Orestes  in  The  Dmlreased  Mother,  and 
in  1817  he  appeared  with  Mrs  Siddons  at  John 
Kemble's  benefit  After  his  portrayal  of  Richard 
III  at  Covent  Garden  in  1819,  ho  established  him- 
self aa  a  tragedian  of  the  first  rank  In  1822  he 
traveled  to  trance  and  Italy,  where  he  observed 
Talma,  and  m  1823  he  played  Othello.  King  John, 
Shylock,  Romeo,  and  Vngmius  He  made  his  fiist 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  1820,  achieving  mod- 
erate success,  and  m  1827  returned  to  England  to 
play  Macbeth  Macready  sponsored  and  acted  in 
Bulwer-Lytton's  Lculu  of  Lyons  (1838)  and  acted 
in  his  Richelieu  (1839)  He  was  manager  of  Covent 
Garden  (1837-30)  and  latei  of  Drury  Lane  (1841 
43),  where  he  plaved  opposite  Helen  Faucit  In 
1843  he  again  visited  the  United  States,  increasing 
his  audience,  but  on  his  last  visit  (1849)  to  the 
United  States  the  Astor  Plate  riot,  instigated 
against  him  by  partisans  of  Ldwm  FORREST,  oc- 
curred He  retired  in  1851  A  scholar  of  the  thea- 
ter, he  was  excellent  as  Lear  and  Richard  III  but 
was  always  eclipsed  b\  Koan  See  His  Reminis- 
cences (ed  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  1872)  and 
Diaries,  lX3d-18r>l  (ed  by  W  ilhain  To>  nbee,  1912) . 
William  Arahet.  William  Charles  Macnady  (1890), 
M  J  Moses,  The  Fabulous  Fnrrwt  (1929) 
McJleynolds,  James  Clark  (inukrf'nuldz),  1862- 
1946,  U  S  Attorney  Geneial  (1913-14)  and  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  (1914-41),  b 
ElktoD,  Ky  ,  grad  Vanderbilt  (1882)  and  Umv  of 
Virginia  law  school  (1884)  He  was  a  piofessor  of 
law  at  Vanderbilt  when,  although  a  Democrat,  he 
was  appointed  Assistant  Attorney  General  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  He  served  from  1903  to  1907, 
and  later  in  practice  in  New  York  he  still  was  a 
apecial  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  m  several 
antitrust  cases  He  continued  his  active  antitrust 
work  at)  Attorney  General.  As  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  he  had  a  name  aa  a  strict  construc- 
tionigt,  lie  wrote  more  opinions  finding  acts  of  Con- 
gress unconstitutional  than  any  other  Supreme 
Court  Justice  'He  particularly  found  the  acts  of 
the  New  Deal  contrary  to  the  Constitution  and 
was  a  key  figure  m  F  D  Roosevelt's  unsuccessful 
attack  on  the  Supreme  Court 

Macriimi  (Marcus  Opelhus  Severus  Macrmus) 
(raukrl'nfia),  164-218,  Roman  emperor  (217-18) 
A  Moorish  officer,  prefect  of  the  Praetorian  Guard 
under  CABACAX.LA,  he  waa  threatened  by  the  em- 
peror's murderous  plans  Macnnuu  therefore  had 
the  emperor  killed  and  became  the  first  emperor 
who  was  not  a  senator  He  himself  lost  the  favor 
of  the  soldiers,  who  revolted.  Ho  was  killed,  and 
HELIOUABALUS  succeeded. 
Macrobioa  (mukrd'beus),  fl.  c  400,  Latin  writer  and 
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philosopher,  His  Saturnalia,  a  dialogue  in  aeven 
books  chiefly  concerned  with  Vergil,  incorporates 
valuable  quotations  from  other  writer*  His  com- 
mentary on  Cicero's  Dream  of  Scipio  was  popular 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  influenced  Chaucer. 
McSherrygtown,  boiough  (pop  2,128),  S  Pa  ,  SE  of 
Gettysburg,  mo  1882 

MacSwmey,  Terence  James  (mukaw&'nS),  1880- 
1920,  Irish  patriot,  one  of  the  martyrs  of  SINN 
FMN  He  was  anested  after  the  Easter  Rebellion 
of  1916  and  again  m  1920  MacSwmey,  who  waa 
lord  mayor  of  Coik,  began  a  hunger  strike  after  he 
was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  for  se- 
dition He  died  Oct  25,  1920,  after  a  fast  of  moie 
than  two  months  His  death  and  those  of  three 
fellow  hunger  sti  ikors  caused  a  tremendous  sensa- 
tion in  the  Bntish  Isles  and  elsewheie,  and  the 
British  government  was  denounced  for  murder 
Sinn  1-eni  soon  abandoned  the  hungei  gtiike  as  a 
political  weapon. 

Mactan  (mtiktan'),  small  coral  island  (pop  40,103), 
Philippine  Islands,  off  the  east  coast  of  Cebu 
Magellan  was  killed  by  natives  here  in  1521. 

MacVeagh,  Franklin  (mukva'),  1837-1934,  US 
Socretaiy  of  the  Treasury  (1909- H),  b  Chester  co  , 
Pa  ,  grad  Yalo,  1862,  and  Columbia  School  of  Law, 
1864,  brother  of  Isaac  Wayne  MacVeagh  He  en- 
tered (1866)  tho  wholesale  grocery  business  in  Chi- 
cago, and  his  company  became  outstanding  in  its 
field  As  head  of  the  Chicago  Citizens'  Association 
he  was  able  to  force  salutary  civic  reforms  He  was 
given  his  cabinet  post  by  President  W  H  Taft 

MacVeagh,  Isaac  Wayne,  1833-1917,  American  dip- 
lomat, U  S.  Attorney  General  (1881),  b  Chester 
co  ,  Pa  ,  grad  Yale,  1853  Wayne  MacVeagh  was 
admitted  (1856)  to  the  bar  and  was  (1859-64)  dus- 
trict  attorney  of  Chestei  co  He  became  prominent 
in  the  Republican  party  After  he  was  (1870-71) 
minister  to  Turkej ,  he  became  (1877)  chairman  of 
the  MacVeagh  Commission  appointed  by  President 
Hayes  to  adjust  political  difficulties  in  Louisiana 
following  the  disputed  election  He  was  appointed 
to  the  cabinet  by  President  Garfield,  but  resigned 
on  the  accession  of  Chester  A  Arthui  He  served 
(1893-97)  as  ambassador  to  Ital>  and  became 
(1903)  chief  counsel  of  the  United  States  in  the 
VENFJTUKLA  CLAIMS  question 

Macy,  Anne  Sullivan,  1866-1936,  American  educa- 
tor, friend  and  teacher  of  Helen  KELLBR,  b  Feed- 
ing Hills,  Mabs  Placed  in  1876  in  Tewksbury 
almshouso,  she  was  later  admitted  to  Pet  kins  In- 
stitution foi  the  blind,  since  her  eyes  had  been 
seuously  weakened  by  a  childhood  infection  She 
was  graduated  in  1886  A  series  of  operations  had 
restored  her  sight,  but  she  had  learned  the  manual 
alphabet  in  oidei  to  talk  with  Laura  Budgman 
In  1887  she  was  chosen  to  teach  Helen  Keller  and 
thereafter  remained  her  constant  companion  In 
1905  Anne  Sullivan  married  John  Macy,  who  died 
in  1932  See  biography  by  Nella  Braddy  (1933) 

Macy,  John  Albert,  1877-1932,  American  author 
and  critic,  b  Detroit,  grad  Harvaid,  1899  His 
books  include  a  biography  of  Poe  (1907),  Th<,  Spirit 
of  American  Literature  (1913),  The  Critical  Game 
(1922),  and  About  Women  (1930)  He  married 
Anne  Sullivan  in  1905 

Madach,  Emenc  (mfi'durh),  Hung  Maddch  Imre 
(Im're),  1823-64,  Hungarian  poot,  a  membei  of 
parliament  Ho  is  best  known  for  his  dramatic 
epic.  The.  Tragedy  of  Man  (1861.  Eng  tr  ,  1908), 
which  deals  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  mankind  An 
adapted  version  is  frequently  performed  m  Hun- 
gaiian  theaters. 

Madagascar  (maduga'akur),  island  (227,737  sq  mi  , 
pop  c  4,153,000),  in  the  Indian  Ocean  It  is,  with 
its  deiMmdencies,  an  overseas  territory  of  the 
French  Union  The  capital  w  Tananarive  One 
of  the  world's  laigeat  islands,  Madagascar  is  sep- 
uiated  fiorn  Africa  by  the  Mozambique  Channel 
Well-forested  mountains  occupy  the  interior  Cof- 
fee, the  pimcipal  export,  is  raised  in  the  uplands, 
and  a  variety  of  crops  are  giown  on  the  fertile 
coastal  plums  The  mam  overseas  ports  are  Tama- 
tave  (connected  by  rail  to  Tananarive)  and  Ma- 
junga  There  are  good  highways  More  than  two 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  Malagasy  (a  Malay 
stork),  the  largest  tribe  being  the  Hova  (c  900,000) 
The  Portuguese  (16th  cent  )  and  Engliah  (17th 
cent.)  vainly  attempted  to  found  permanent  settle- 
ments, and  the  island  became  a  haunt  of  pirates 
and  a  field  for  European  adventurers  The  Hova 
kings  Andriamrnpoma  (1794-1810)  and  Radama 
(1810-28)  conquered  nearly  the  whole  island  and 
established  friendly  relations  with  the  British, 
From  1864  to  1895  Ramilaianvony,  chief  minister 
during  three  reigns,  played  off  England  against 
France,  but  in  1895  a  French  force  took  Tanana- 
rive Pacification  was  completed  by  Galheni,  the 
first  governoi  (1896-1905),  who  was  very  popular 
for  lus  fair  dealing.  In  the  Second  World  War  the 
colony  adhered  to  the  Vichy  French  government, 
despite  pressure  from  the  British,  who  occupied  it 
in  1942  Since  1946  Madagascar  haa  been  ruled 
by  a  governor  general  with  the  aid  of  a  representa- 
tive assembly;  it  is  represented  in  the  French  par- 
liament. See  8  E.  Howe,  The  Drama  «/  Madagas- 
car (1938),  Olive  Murray  Chapman,  Acroo*  Mada- 
gascar  (1943) 


Madai  (m&'d&I,  ma'dl),  biblical  form  of  the  aawe  of 
the  Modes  Gen  10  2,  1  Chron  1.5. 
Madame.  In  France  the  eldest  daughter  of  *  king 
or  a  dauphin  and  the  wife  of  Monsieur  (eldest  of 
the  king's  brothers)  were  referred  to  by  the  simple 
title  Madame  without  their  Christian  names.  HHN- 
RIBTTA  OF  ENGLAND,  in  particular,  is  remembered 
under  that  title, 

Madang  (ma'diing),  town,  on  E  New  Guinea,  in  the 
Territory  of  New  Guinea,  on  Astrolabe  Bay.  It 
exports  copt  a  and  gold  In  the  Second  World  War 
it  wan  the  site  of  a  Japanese  air  base  established  in 
1942;  it  was  regained  the  following  year  by  Allied 
forces. 

Madariaga,  Salvador  de  (salvadhor'  da  madhar- 
ya'ga),  1886 -,  Spanish  author  and  diplomat  He 
is  a  cosmopolitan  who  writes  with  equal  ease  in 
Spanish,  French,  and  English  Although  he  has 
written  poetiy,  novels,  and  diama,  his  essays  are 
most  noted  In  1916  he  moved  to  London,  where 
he  became  a  journalist  He  was  professor  (1928- 
31)  of  Spanish  literature  at  Oxford  In  1921  he  en- 
teied  the  Secretaiiat  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
in  1922  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  disarmament 
section  Madariaga  served  republican  Spain  as 
ambassador  to  the  United  States  in  1931,  as  am- 
bassador to  France  (1932-  34),  and  as  delegate  of 
Spain  on  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
(1934-36)  He  lesigned  the  last  post  because  of 
dissatisfaction  with  his  treatment  by  the  republic 
He  took  no  part  in  the  civil  war  (1936-39)  Some 
of  his  beat-known  works  are  The  Oemua  of  Spain, 
written  originally  m  English  (1928)  and  appearing 
as  Semblanzas  espanolas  in  Spanish,  Spain  (1930), 
the  historical  essays  on  Christophei  Columbus 
(1940)  and  Hernan  Cortes  (1941),  The  Rise  of  the 
Spanish  American  Empire  (1947),  and  The  Fall  of 
the  Spanish  American  Empire  (1947)  One  of  his 
beat  known  books  is  Ingleses,  franceses,  espanoles 
[Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Spaniards]  (1928),  a 

Senetrating  comparison  of  national  psychologies 
ome  of  hi*  political  essays  are  Disarmament  ( 1 929) , 
Theory  and  Practice  in  I  ntet  national  Relations 
(1937),  and  Anarchy  or  Hierarchy  (1937) 

Madawaaka  (maduwaa'ku).  town  (pop  4,477),  N 
Maine,  a  port  of  entry  on  the  St  John  opposite 
Edmundston,  N  B  ,  me  1869  Paper  mills  were 
established  here  in  1925-26  The  town  was  settled 
by  Acadians  in  1785 

Madawaska  (maduwd'sku),  rivet  rising  in  S  Ontario 
in  Algonquin  Provincial  Park  and  flowing  east 
through  sovetal  lakes  to  Chats  Lake,  a  widening 
of  the  Ottawa  river  W  of  Ottawa 

Madden,  Sir  Frederic,  1801  -73,  English  antiquarian 
and  paleographer  As  a  member  of  the  British 
Museum  staff  from  1828  and  as  head  of  the  manu- 
script department  from  1837,  he  did  notable  work 
m  editing  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman-French  texts 
and  collating  the  manuscripts  of  C'sdmon  for  Ox- 
ford His  edition  of  Matthew  of  Pans's  history 
(1866-69)  is  notewoithj  Other  works  he  edited 
include  The  Ancient  English  Romance  of  Havflok 
the  Dane  (1828),  The  Ancient  English  Romance  of 
William  and  the  Werwolf  (1832),  The  Old  Englith 
Versions  of  the  Gesta  Romanornm  (1838),  and,  with 
Johiah  Forshall,  the  VV>dif  version  of  the  Bible 
(4  vok  ,  1850) 

madder.  Old  World  dje  plant  (Rnlna  tinrtorum), 
which  has  whorled  leaves  and  small  yellowish  flow- 
era  followed  by  berries  It  has  a  long,  fleshy  root, 
from  whuh  aie  made  various  fasl  and  beautiful 
pigments,  such  as  madder  purple  and  madder 
orange  The  plant  was  known  to  man>  ancient 
peoples-  -madder-dyed  cloth  has  been  found  in  old 
Egyptian  mummy  cases — and  has  boon  cultivated 
in  Europe  for  many  centimes  Until  the  artificial 
production  of  ALIZARIN,  the  color  principle  of  mad- 
der, which  is  also  the  name  of  the  dye,  the  plant 
was  the  most  important  dyestuff  source.  It  was 
also  used  medicinally  in  ancient  times  and  has  been 
utilized  m  science  (because  of  its  power  to  dye 
growing  bones)  for  the  study  of  bone  development 
The  intensity  of  the  color  in  the  root  increase*  with 
the  age  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  theiefore  usually  left 
in  the  ground  for  from  18  to  ovei  20  months  or  is 
stored  m  cellars  to  ripen 

Madeira,  (mudeVu,  muda'ru),  village  (pop  1,384), 
SW  Ohio,  near  Cincinnati 

Madeira  (muda'ru),  river,  formed  by  the  junc-tion 
of  the  BKNI  and  MA.MOH&  rivers  on  the  Bohvian- 
Bracil  border  It  flows  north  along  the  border, 
then  northeast  through  swamps  and  ram  forests  of 
Braail  to  the  Amaaon  below  Manaus  With  the 
Mamore,  it  is  c  2,000  mi  long  and  is  the  greatest 
tributary  of  the  Amazon  It  is  navigable  by  ocean 
vessels  to  the  falls  and  rapids  near  Pdrto  Velho, 
where  the  Madeira-Mamoro  railroad  begins  a  227- 
mile  run  to  Guajara-Mirim  on  the  Mamore. 

Madeira  (mudcr'u,  muda'ru),  island,  c  36  mi  long, 
far  off  tho  coast  of  Morocco  and  SW  of  Portugal,  in 
the  Atlantic.  Mountain  peaks  descend  precipitous- 
ly into  deep,  green  valleys  and,  advancing  to  the 
sea  as  precipitous  basalt  cliffs,  give  the  island  un- 
usual scenic  beauty  The  delightful  climate,  marred 
only  by  the  seasonal  lette,  a  hot  south  wind,  makes 
Madeira  an  attractive  year-round  health  resort, 
particularly  for  tuberculosis  patients.  Its  chief 
town  is  Funchal.  Madeira  ta  the  largest  ol  the 
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Madeira  Wands  (c.300  *q.  mi.;  pop.  250,124),  a 
group  including  one  other  inhabited  island,  Porto 
Santo,  and  a  number  of  small  islands  divided  into 
two  groups  (Desert  Islands  and  Savage  Islands). 
The  archipelago  is  coextensive  with  Funchal  dist , 
administratively  an  integral  part  of  Portugal; 
Funchal  is  the  capital.  The  islands  produce  Ma- 
deira wine,  for  which  they  are  famous,  and  the 
well-known  Madeira  embroidery.  Reed  furniture 
and  baskets  are  made  Tho  tourist  and  resort  trade 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  Though  the  islands 
were  known  and  put  on  maps  in  the  14th  rent ,  it  is 
traditional  to  say  that  Jo&o  Goncalves  Zareo  and 
Tristfto  Vaz  Teixeira,  under  orders  of  Pnnce  Henry 
the  Navigator,  discovered  Porto  Santo  m  1418  and 
Madeira  in  1419  There  were  settlements  before 
1425  The  islands  have  taken  an  inconspicuous  part 
in  Portuguese  history  except  for  a  violent  and  un- 
successful outbreak  against  the  Carmona  govern- 
ment m  1021 

Madeira  wine,  red  or  amber  fortified  wine  which  is 
matured  about  six  years  in  the  cask  and  unproved 
by  heat  and  motion  The  chief  types  are  sercial, 
a  dry  wine,  bual,  rich,  with  a  fine  bouquet,  and 
malmsey,  a  sweet  dessert  wine 

Madeleine  (m  ft 'dill  In,  Fr  madloV)  [Fr  =  Magda- 
len, i  o  ,  Mary  Magdalen],  large  church  of  Paris,  in 
the  Place  de  la  Madeleine  It  was  planned  origi- 
nally by  J  A  Gabriel  as  part  of  his  layout  for  the 
Place  do  la  CONCORDE,  the  location  being  selected 
so  as  to  dose  the  vista  of  the  Rue  Royale  The 
building  was  begun  in  1704,  but  construction  was 
halted  by  the  French  Revolution  Napoleon  I  se- 
lected Barth61emy  VIONON  to  convert  the  structure 
into  a  Temple  of  Glory  Vignon  worked  on  the 
Madeleine  from  1807  until  his  death  in  1828,  and 
his  sut  cessor,  J  J  M  Huv£,  completed  it  m  1842 
After  the  Bourbon  restoration  the  building  became 
a  i  hurch  again  Externally  it  is  a  peripteral  temple 
of  the  Roman  Corinthian  order,  set  upon  a  base- 
ment 23  ft  high,  with  its  columns  63  ft  high  sur- 
passing the  height  of  all  those  of  the  ancient  Greek 
or  Roman  temples  The  interior  contains  a  vesti- 
bule, a  nave  of  three  bays  covered  by  domes  on 
pendentives,  and  a  semicircular  apae  The  building 
is  without  windows,  and  light  is  furnished  by  an 
oculus  in  the  crown  of  each  dome 

Madeha  (mudcl'yu).  village  (pop   1,652),  8  Minn  , 

~  S  of  New  Ulrn,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  1855,  platted 
1857,  me  1873 

Madera  (muda'ru).  city  (1940  pop  6,457,  1947 
special  census  pop  9,223),  co  seat  of  Madera  co  , 
central  Calif ,  NW  of  1-resno  in  the  San  Joaqum 
Valle\  ,  laid  out  1876,  me  1907  Lumber,  wine, 
olive  oil,  and  cottonseed  oil  are  among  the  city's 
pioducts  The  Madera  Canal,  coming  into  this  re- 
gion from  Fnant  Dam,  is  part  of  the  CENTRAL  VAL- 
LEY PROJLfT 

Madero,  Francisco  Indalecio  (fr'uisC'skO  cnddla'syo 
m.tdhft'io),  1873-1913,  Mexican  statesman,  presi- 
dent of  Mexico  (1911-1  i)  A  champion  of  democ- 
racy and  social  reform,  he  established  various 
humanitarian  institutions  for  the  peons  on  his  fam- 
ily's vast  estates  m  Coahuila  In  1908,  after  Por- 
firio  DlA/  announced  that  Mexico  was  ready  for 
democracy,  Madero  published  La  sucetno'n  presi- 
dencial  en»JVtO,  a  mild  protest  against  the  Diaz 
regime,  the  book  made  Madeio  a  national  figure 
In  1910  he  was  the  Anti-Rpelectiomst  party's  presi- 
dential candidate,  with  a  program  emphasizing 
effective  suffrage  and  non-rcclertion  Diaz,  at  first 
contemptuous  of  his  opponent,  finally  imprisoned 
Madeio  and  won  the  election,  as  usual,  without 
difficulty  Madero,  icleaaed,  fled  to  Texas  and 
there  proclaimed  a  revolution  Returning  to  Mex- 
ico, he  found  several  groups  in  Chihuahua  already 
in  arms  These  rebels,  some  led  by  Francisco 
VILLA,  i  allied  to  Madero's  standaid  On  May  9, 
1911,  they  captured  Judre*,  the  pieatige  of  the 
government  was  destroyed  At  almost  the  same 
tune  an  independent  band  iosi»  under  ZAP  VTA  in 
the  south  Throughout  the  republic  the  movement 
quickly  gathered  strength.  The  revolution  tri- 
umphed. DJaz  resigned  (May  25,  1911)  Madero, 
elected  president,  took  office  m  Nov  ,  1911  His 
administration  was  anything  but  successful,  and 
he  was  unable  to  accomplish  any  notable  reforms 
because  of  division  among  his  followers  and  his 
own  administrative  inability  The  revolutionary 
forces,  unleashed,  continued  active  In  Feb  ,  1913, 
a  revolution  broke  out  in  the  capital  Victouano 
HUEHTA,  appointed  commander  of  the  government 
forces,  plotted  with  the  lebels  for  Madeio's  fall 
Finally,  after  bloody  fighting — the  "tragic  ton 
days"  (Feb  9-18) — Huerta  completed  these  nego- 
tiations He  had  Madero  arrested  and  then  as- 
sumed power.  Madoro  was  shot,  allegedly  in  an 
attempt  to  escape 

Madhya  Bharat  or  Madhyabharat  (mudyubu'rut), 
state  (46,273  sq  mi ;  pop  c,7,150,000),  W  India 
Indore  is  the  capital.  It  comprises  20  former 
princely  states,  including  Indore  and  Gwahor 

Madhya  Pradesh  (mad'yu  pra'dlsh),  state  (130,323 
sq.  mi.,  pop  19,647,781),  central  India,  until  1950 
called  Central  Provs  and  Berar.  Nagpur  is  the 
capital.  The  state  consists,  from  north  to  south,  of 
three  upland  cones  separated  by  plains.  Adequate 
rainfall  and  plentiful  good  soil  permit  a  prosperous, 
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predominantly  agricultural  economy.  Grains,  es- 
pecially wheat,  are  the  main  crops  of  the  north  In 
the  southeast  rice  is  the  largest  crop.  The  abundant 
cotton  of  the  southwest  (especially  Berar)  makes 
this  state  second  only  to  Bombay  in  cotton  produc- 
tion. Spinning  and  weaving  are  the  chief  indus- 
tries Transportation  is  adequate  in  the  areas  that 
yield  coai  and  manganese  in  the  western  part  of  the 
central  upland,  but  deficient  generally  throughout 
the  east  The  aboriginal  population  (c  5,000,000) 
reflects  the  comparatively  recent  development  of 
Madhya  Pradesh  Nominally  within  the  Mogul 
empire,  it  was  ruled  during  the  16th  and  17th  cent, 
by  the  Gonds  and  in  the  18th  cent  by  the  Mara- 
thaa  Great  Britain  conquered  a  part  in  1820 
Berar,  originally  belonging  to  the  domain  of  the 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  was  me  orporated  in  1903  In 
1947  and  1948  the  area  was  enlarged  by  the  acces- 
sion of  all  the  surrounded  princely  states  and  many 
of  those  on  the  border 
Madian  (ma'doQn),  variant  of  MIOIAN 
Madill  (mudfl'),  city  (pop  2,594),  co  seat  of  Mar- 
shall co  ,  8  Okla  ,  between  the  Red  and  Washita 
rivers,  in  a  farm  area  producing  livestock  and  oil, 
settled  c  1900 

Madison,  Dolly,  1768-1849,  wife  of  President  James 
Madison,  b  near  present  Guilford  College,  N  C 
Pretty,  sensible  Dolly  (not  Dorothy)  Payne  was 
brought  up  in  Quaker  simplicity  and  was  first 
married  (1790)  to  a  Quaker,  John  Todd,  who  died 
in  the  yellow-fever  epidemic  of  1793  She  left  the 
Friends  to  marry  Madison  in  1794,  and  in  later 
years  as  official  hostess  for  Thomas  Jefferson  (1801- 
9)  and  for  her  husband  both  in  the  White  House 
and  at  MONTPKLIER  she  was  noted  for  the  mag- 
nificence of  her  entertaining  as  well  as  for  charm, 
tact,  and  grace  See  biographies  by  E  L  Dean 
(1928)  and  Kathenne  Anthony  (1949) 
Madison,  James,  1751-1836,  4th  President  of  the 
United  States  (1809-17),  b  Port  Conway,  King 
George  co  ,  Va  (on  the  Rappahannock),  grad 
College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  Univ), 
1771  Like  Washington  and  others  of  the  Virginia 
planter  class,  he  opposed  the  colonial  measures  of 
the  British  and  took  the  patriot  side  In  1776  he 
helped  to  draft  a  constitution  for  the  new  state  of 
Virginia,  already  putting  to  use  his  great  store  of 
knowledge  about  constitutional  law,  which  was  to 
grow  greater  with  the  years  He  served  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  from  1780  to  1783,  and  in  1787- 
88  and  he  saw  with  clear  eye  the  weakness  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  executive  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  He  did  not  forget  when  he  was 
serving  in  the  Virginia  legislature  (1784-86),  play- 
ing a  prominent  part  in  disestablishing  the  Angli- 
can Church  m  Virginia  Madison  was  an  important 
figure  in  bringing  about  the  conference  between 
Maryland  ana  Virginia  concerning  navigation  of 
the  Potomac  The  meetings  at  Alexandria  and  Mt 
Vernon  in  1785  led  to  the  Annapolis  Convention  in 
1786,  and  at  that  conference  he  worked  successfully 
to  have  the  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVEN- 
TION called  m  1787  There  were,  of  course,  many 
other  men  who  weie  hoping  and  laboring  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  form  of  government,  but  Madison  and 
Alexander  Hamilton  were  more  than  the  others 
spokesmen  and  leaders  in  the  move  to  form  the  new 
union  At  the  convention  he  and  James  WILSON 
were  adept  at  formulating  and  crystallizing  the 
proposals  for  the  new  government,  and  after  the 
storms  of  argument  had  been  cleared  by  compro- 
mise, Madison's  was  the  chief  hand  in  the  actual 
drafting  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
His  journals  are  the  principal  source  of  later  knowl- 
edge of  the  convention  He  fought  to  get  the  Con- 
stitution adopted  Ho  contributed  with  Alexander 
HAMILTON  and  John  JAY  to  the  brilliantly  argu- 
mentative FEDERALIST  PAPERS,  and  m  Virginia  he 
led  the  forces  for  the  Constitution  against  the  op- 
position of  Patrick  HENRY  and  George  MASON  As 
a  Congressman  from  Virginia  (1789-97)  he  had  a 
hand  in  getting  the  new  government  established  in 
practice,  and  ho  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  first 
10  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  generally 
known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  Yet,  though  modern 
historians  have  demonstrated  the  conservative  na- 
ture of  the  Constitution  and  its  founders,  Madison 
was  opposed  to  the  conservative  wing  m  the  Wash- 
ington administration,  a  steadfast  enemy  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  and  a  steadfast  supporter  of 
Thomas  JEFFERSON  He  attacked  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Acts  and  prepared  the  protesting  Virginia 
resolutions  (see  KENTUCKY  AND  VIRGINIA  RESO- 
LUTIONS) When  Jefferson  triumphed  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1800,  Madison  triumphed  too  and  m  1801 
became  Secretary  of  State  He  served  through 
both  of  Jefferson's  terms,  and  he  was  Jefferson's 
choice  as  presidential  candidate  As  President  he 
had  to  deal  with  the  results  of  the  foreign  policy 
that  he  had  as  Secretary  of  State  helped  to  shape 
The  EMBARGO  ACT  OF  1807  was  m  effect  dissolved 
by  Macon's  Bill  No  2.  The  bill  provided  that  if 
either  Great  Britain  or  France  should  remove  re- 
strictions on  American  trade,  the  President  was  em- 
powered to  reimpose  commercial  nomntercourse 
with  the  other  Madison,  accepting  an  ambiguous 
French  statement  as  a  bona  fide  revocation  of  the 
Napoleonic  decrees  on  trade,  resumed  nomnter- 
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course  with  Great  Britain  This  move  was,  how- 
ever, only  a  minor  incident  m  turning  Jefferson's 
peace  policy  toward  war  with  Great  Britain  Far 
more  important  m  bringing  on  war  were  the  activ- 
ities of  the  "war  hawks,"  led  by  Henry  Clay  and 
John  C  Calhoun  who,  hungry  for  conquest  of 
Canada  and  for  free  expansion,  clamored  for  ac- 
tion They  helped  to  bring  on  the  declaration  of 
war  against  Great  Britain  on  June  18,  1812  The 
WAH  or  1812  was  the  chief  event  of  Madison's  ad- 
mumt  ration  It  proved  to  be  difficult  New  Eng- 
land merchants  and  industrialists  were  already  dis- 
affected, and  their  malcontent  grew  until  at  the 
Hartford  Convention  they  talked  of  sedition  rather 
than  continuing  "Mr  Madison's  War  "  Even  the 
friends  of  the  President  and  the  promoters  of  the 
war  grew  discouraged,  as  the  fighting  went  badly 
Victories  in  late  1813  and  in  the  autumn  of  1814 
lifted  the  gloom  somewhat,  but  the  chmax  of  dis- 
aster came  m  Sept  ,  1814,  when  the  British  took 
Washington  and  burned  the  White  House  Soon 
afterward  the  war  reached  a  happy  conclusion  m 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent  Madison  remained  in  office 
to  see  the  beginning  of  the  national  expansion  after 
the  war  and  encouraged  the  new  nationalism  which 
hastened  the  split  m  tho  Democratic  party,  evident 
in  the  rise  of  Jacksoman  democracy  Through 
these  upheavals  Madison  lived  quietly  with  hn* 
wife,  Dolly  Madison,  after  his  retirement  m  1817  to 
MONTPELIBR  His  last  years  were,  however,  dis- 
turbed somewhat  by  financial  worries,  for  their 
lavish  hospitality  and  elegantly  gracious  living  beg- 
gared the  ex-President  and  the  "father  of  the  Con- 
stitution "  His  writings  wore  edited  by  Gail  lard 
Hunt  (9  vols,  1900-1910)  See  biographies  by 
Hunt  (1902)  and  Abbot  E  Smith  (1938),  Irving 
Brant,  James  Madison,  the  Virginia  Revolutionist 
(1941),  James  Madison,  the  Nationalist  (1948),  and 
James  Madison,  Father  of  the  Constitution  (1950) , 
Adrienno  Koch,  Jefferson  and  Madison  the  Great 
Collaboration  (1950) 

Madison.  1  Resort  town  (pop  2,245),  S  Conn  ,  on 
Long  Island  Sound,  sot  off  from  Guilford  1826 
The  Graves  House  dates  from  1675  3  Town  (pop. 
2,730),  oo  seat  of  Madison  co  ,  N  Fla  ,  near  the  Ga. 
line  arid  the  Suwannee  river,  settled  in  the  1830s 
It  is  a  trade  center  for  an  agricultural  area  The 
city  park  is  on  the  Bite  of  a  Semmole  War  stockade 
Near  by  is  Cherry  Lake  Farms,  a  U  S  resettlement 
development  3  City  (pop  2,045),  co  seat  of  Mor- 
gan co  ,  N  central  Ga  ,  ESE  of  Atlanta,  me  1809 
It  is  the  trade  center  for  a  farm  area  4  Industrial 
village  (pop  7,782),  SW  111 ,  on  the  Mississippi  and 
adjoining  Granite  City,  me  1891  The  steel  in- 
dustry predominates  There  are  terminal  railroad 
yards,  a  meat-packing  plant,  and  a  planing  mill 
5  City  (pop  6,92 J),  co  seat  of  Jefferson  co  ,  8E 
Ind  ,  on  the  Ohio  NE  of  Louisville,  Ky  ,  settled 
c  1809  It  is  A  shipping  point  for  farm  produce  It 
has  many  pre-Civil  War  homes  in  a  beautiful  coun- 
try side  Some  of  the  near-by  waterfalls  are  in 
Chfty  Falls  State  Park  6  City  (pop  1,198),  SE 
Kansas,  on  the  Verdigns  and  S  of  Emporia,  in  a 
farm  area,  laid  out  1879,  me  1885  7  Town  (pop 
3,836),  central  Maine,  on  the  Kennebec  above 
Skowhegan,  me  1804  Its  water  power  developed 
textile  and  paper  mills  Lakowood,  a  resort,  is  in 
the  town  8  City  (pop  2,312),  co  seat  of  Lac  qui 
Parle  co  .  W  Minn  ,  SE  of  Ortonvillc  near  the 
S  Dak  line,  settled  c  1875,  platted  1884,  mo  as  a 
city  1902  It  is  a  trade  center  for  a  livestock,  dairy, 
and  gram  region  9  City  (pop  1,812),  co  seat  of 
Madison  co  ,  NE  Nebr  ,  S  of  Norfolk  and  NW  of 
Omaha,  in  a  prairie  agricultural  area,  settled  1868, 
me  1873  10  Residential  borough  (pop  7,944),  NE 
N  J  ,  SE  of  Mornstown ,  settled  1685,  called  Bottle 
Hill  to  1834,  me  1889  Sayre  House  (1746)  was 
Anthony  Wayne's  headquarters  Madison's  green- 
houses supply  florists  with  roses  DREW  UNIVER- 
SITY is  here  11  Market  town  (pop  1,683).  N  N  C  , 
on  the  Dan  and  NNE  of  Wmston-Salem,  in  a  farm 
area,  laid  out  1818  12  City  (pop  5,018),  co  seat  of 
Lake  co  ,  SE  S  Dak  ,  NW  of  Sioux  Falls,  platted 
1873  It  B  the  trade  and  shipping  center  for  a  farm 
region  near  Lakes  Madison  and  Herman  The 
General  Beadle  State  Teachers  College  (1881)  is 
hero  13  Town  (pop  1,205),  co  seat  of  Boone  co  , 
S  W  Va  ,  SW  of  Charleston  and  on  the  Little 
Coal  nver,  me  1906  14  City  (pop  67,447),  state 
capital,  and  co  scat  of  Dane  co  ,  S  Wis  ,  on  an 
isthmus  between  Lakes  Monona  and  Mendota,  in 
the  Four  Lakes  group,  founded  1836,  me  as  a  vil- 
lage 1846,  as  a  city  1S56  Through  tho  efforts  of  t 
James  DuaneDorv,  Madison  was  chosen  temfi- 
torial  capital  before  it  was  settled  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  state  university  (see  WISCONSIN,  UNIVERSITY 
OF)  and  also  the  trading  and  manufacturing  center 
of  a  fertile  dairy  region  Many  parks,  dotting  the 
wooded  lake  bhoros,  make  it  an  attractive  residen- 
tial city  Among  points  of  interest  are  the  elab- 
orate capitol,  housing  the  legislative  library  or- 
ganized by  CharlesMcCAHTHY,  the  capitol  annex; 
and  Vilas  Park,  containing  a  *oo  A  state  hospital 
for  the  insane  and  a  sanatorium  are  near  by.  Madi- 
son is  a  cultural  center  and  a  focus  of  Federal  and 
local  government  agencies 

Madison,  river  183  mi  long  rising  m  NW  Wyoming 
in  Yellowstone  National  Park  It  flows  generally 
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MADISON,  MOUNT 

N  through  Montana  to  join  the  Jefferson  and  the 
Qallatm  at  the  Three  Forks  of  the  Missouri. 
Madison,  Mount,  see  PRESIDENTIAL  RANOB. 
Madison  College   see  NASHVILLE,  Tenn. 
Madison ville.  1  City  (pop  8,209),  co  seat  of  Hop- 
kins co  ,  W  Ky  ,  ENE  of  Paducah,  settled  1807    It 
is  a  trade  and  shipping  center  for  an  area  of  farms, 
timber,  coal,  and  od  and  it  has  food-processing 
plants     1  City  (pop   2,095),  co   seat  of  Madison 
co  ,  E  central  Texas,  NNW  of  Houston 
Madmannah(-man'u)  (Hob  , -dunghill],  place,  SW 
Palestine,  perhaps  the  same  as  BETH-MA KCABOTH. 
Joshua  15  31,  1  Chi  on  249 

Madmen  [Heb  ,=dunghill],  unidentified  town,  in 
the  plains  E  of  the  Red  Sea  Jer  48  2 
Madmenah  (madmP'nu)  [Heb  ,- dunghill],  uniden- 
tified village,  N  of  Jerusalem  Isa  10  31 
Madoc  or  Madog  (both  ma'duk,  ma'-)  (Madoc  ap 
Owam  Gwyriedd)  fl  1170?,  quasi-historical  Welsh 
prince  Welsh  legend  has  it  that  Madoc,  a  son  of 
Owain  Gwynedd,  discovered  America  300  years 
before  Columbus  Witnesses'  accounts  of  finding 
supposedly  Welsh-speaking  Indians  have  served  to 
keep  alive  the  Madoc  myth  He  is  the  theme  of 
Southey's  Madoc 

Madoc  (ma'd6k),  village  (pop  1,188),  S  Ont  ,  on 
Deer  Creek  and  NW  of  Belleville,  in  a  lumber  and 
fanning  region 

Madoera,  Indonesia  see  MADURA 
Madon  (ma'~),  unidentified  royal  Canaan i to  city, 

N  Palestine  Joshua  1 1  1 ,  12  19 
Madonna  (mudon'u)  [Ital  ,-=my  Lady,  see  MARY], 
in  Christian  ait,  the  representation  of  the  Virgin,  a 
favorite  theme  since  Koman  times  Prominent  m 
the  arts  of  the  B>zantme,  Romanesque,  Gothic, 
Renaissance,  baroque,  and  all  succeeding  penods, 
Mary  has  been  portrayed  in  ev  ei  v  significant  phase 
of  her  life  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  perhaps  most 
gloriously  in  Gothic  sculpture  and  in  Renaissance 
sculpture  and  painting,  of  which  she  was  a  peren- 
nial source  of  inspiration  Among  counties  other 
artiats,  Raphael,  Giovanni  Bellini,  Bottuelh,  Cor- 
reggio,  Titian,  Rubens,  and  Murillo  are  famous  for 
their  Madonnas 

Madras  (mudrfts',  mudras'),  state  (127,768  sq  mi  , 
pop  49,840,564),  S  India,  including  the  Lacca- 
divo  Islands  The  interior  of  the  province  is  rel- 
atively dry  The  Malabar  Coast  and  the  Coio- 
mandel  Coast,  bounded  by  the  Western  and  East- 
ern GHATS  respect ivel> ,  are  the  most  fertile  areas 
About  70  pei cent  of  the  population  lives  on  farms, 
with  nee  the  principal  crop,  cotton,  tobacco,  pea- 
nuts, and  millet  are  widely  cultivated  Timber  is 
cut  m  the  uplands  Food  processing  and  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  and  silk  cloth  are  the  mam  in- 
dustries Tho  small  mineral  production  is  restricted 
to  magnesite  and  mica  The  extensive  rail  net, 
which  links  the  seaports,  including  Madras,  Viza- 
gapatam,  and  Calicut,  with  the  hinterland,  facili- 
tates the  economically  important  overseas  trade 
The  population  is  mainly  of  Dravidian  stock  and 
Hindu  religion  despite  many  occupations  by  vari- 
ous powers  from  the  north  Moslems  swept  away 
the  Hindu  Vija^anagar  kingdom  m  the  16th  cent 
and  controlled  the  area  for  about  a  centurv  In  the 
16th  cent  the  Portuguese  established  colonies,  fol- 
lowed in  the  17th  cent  bv  the  Dutch,  French,  and 
British  After  a  sharp  struggle  (1741-63)  with  the 
French  and  with  Hyder  Ah  and  Tippo  Sahib,  the 
Bntish  emerged  supreme  and  by  1801  had  estab- 
lished virtually  the  present-day  state  boundaries 
In  1947,  after  the  partition  of  India,  several  prince- 
ly utates  joined  Madras  Madras,  city  (pop  777,- 
481),  the  capital  of  tho  province,  is  situated  at 
about  the  midpoint  of  the  Coromandel  Coast  It 
was  founded  in  1639  by  the  British  East  India 
Company  The  French,  under  Dupleix,  captured 
Madras  in  1746,  but  it  was  recovered  two  vears 
later  From  the  port,  which  is  protected  by  arti- 
ficial breakwaters,  tea,  oil  seeds,  yarn,  hides,  skins, 
manganese,  and  mica  are  exported,  rice,  oil,  coal, 
and  machinery  are  imported  Madras  is  a  manufac- 
turing center  with  silk  and  cotton  cloth  among  its 
chief  products  The  central  facilities  of  the  Umv 
of  Madras,  the  leading  educational  institution'of  tho 
province,  are  located  here  There  are  many  large 
public  buildings  and  a  famous  shore  drive,  the 
Marina  Mt  St  Thomas,  the  traditional  site  of  the 
martj-rdom  (A  D  68)  of  Thomas  the  apostle,  is 
near  the  city 

Madrazo  (madra'th6),  family  of  Spanish  painters 
They  were  leaders  of  the  academic  school  and  are 
represented  in  the  Prado  Joat  de  Madrazo  y 
Agudo(hosa'da,  6  agoo'dhS),  1781-1859,  was  a  stu- 
dent of  J  L  David  in  Paris  and  was  court  painter 
to  Charles  IX  and  director  of  the  Prado  and  of  the 
Academy  of  San  Fernando  In  both  directorships 
he  wan  succeeded  by  his  son  Federico  de  Madrazo 
y  Kunt  (fadare'ko,  6  koont'),  1815-94  Another 
son  was  Luis  de  Madrazo  (IweV),  1825-97  Rai- 
mundo  de  Madrazo  y  Garreta  (ilmoon'do, "  "  "' 
1 1),  1841-1920,  was  the  son  of  Fedeuco 


Madre  de  Dios  (ma'dra  da  dyos),  river,  c  700  mi 
long,  rising  in  the  Andes  of  HE  Peru  and  flowing 
NE  through  Bolivia  to  the  Bom  It  is  only  partly 


navigable  because  of  frequent  rapids     Formerly 
the  valley  was  exploited  for  rubber 
Madrid   (mudrfd',  Span    madhredhO,  city   (pop 


1194 

1,088,647),  capital  of  Spain  and  of  Madrid  prov.,  in 
New  Castile,  on  the  Mancanares  river  Lying  in  a 
vast  open  plateau,  it  is  subject  to  exti  ernes  of  heat 
and  cold,  the  daily  variation  is  sometimes  40°F 
Madrid  is  almost  in  the  exact  geographic  center  of 
Spam  and  is  Spain's  chief  railroad  communications 
point  Its  commercial  and  industrial  life  developed 
ver>  rapidly  after  the  1890s  and  is  rivaled  in  Spam 
only  by  that  of  Barcelona  An  archiepiscopal  see, 
Madiid  also  has  a  university,  transferred  from  AL- 
CALA  OB  HENARBS  in  1836  Madrid  was  first  men- 
tioned in  the  I Oth  cent  as  a  Moorish  foi  tress.  Al- 
fonso VI  of  Castile  took  it  in  1083  The  cortes  of 
Castile  met  here  m  1329,  and  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella as  well  as  Emperor  Charles  V  often  resided 
here,  but  Madrid  became  the  capital  of  Spam  only 
in  1561,  m  the  reign  of  Philip  II  The  citv  devel- 
oped slowly  at  first,  but  it  expanded  lapidly  m  the 
18th  cent  under  the  Bourbon  kings  From  that 
period  date  the  ioval  palace  and  the  PKAUO,  now 
housing  one  of  the  outstanding  ai  t  collec  tions  in  the 
world  At  the  beginning  of  the  PENINSUIAR  WAR  a 
popular  uprising  against  the  Fienth  took  place  at 
Madiid  on  May  2,  1808,  and  a  fieice  battle  was 
fought  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  the  cential  square  of 
the  citv  In  reprisal  hundreds  of  citizens  were  shot 
at  night  along  the  Prado  promenade  The  events 
of  that  day  were  immortalized  bv  two  of  Goya's 
most  celebrated  paintings,  both  in  the  Prado  gal- 
lery Madrid  again  plav  ed  a  hejoic  role  in  the  Span- 
ish civil  wai  of  1936-39,  when,  under  the  command 
of  Geri  Jos6  Miaja,  it  lesisted  20  months  of  siege  bv 
the  Insurgents,  suffet  ing  severe  bombardments  and 
an  attacks  and  surrendering  onlv  late  in  March, 
1939  The  general  aspect  of  Madrid  is  that  of  a 
modem  citv  Among  the  landmarks  are  the  huge 
royal  palate,  the  Buen  Retire  park,  opened  in 
1631 ,  and  the  imposing  19th-century  building  con- 
taining the  national  library  (founded  1712),  the  na- 
tional arclm  es,  a  museum  of  Spanish  modem  att, 
and  an  archaeological  museum  The  modem  Ciu- 
dad  Univerwitaiia  [university  cit\]  suffered  heavily 
in  the  civil  war,  as  did  all  the  other  western  suburbs 
Madrid  (mnd'rid),  oty  (pop  2,074),  central  Iowa, 
NNWof  Dos  Monies,  platted  1852,  me  1S83  Coal 
is  mined  near  by 

madrigal  (ma'dilgul)  The  Italian  madrigal  of  the 
14th  cent  was  a  poetic  form  created  by  Petiarch 
and  his  followers  It  consisted  of  from  one  to  four 
stanzas  of  three  iambic  pentameteis  each,  followed 
by  a  rtiornello  of  two  ihvmed  Imps  in  a  contrasting 
meter  The  rhyme  scheme  of  the  stanzas  was  abb, 
cdd,  etc  Contemplation  of  nature  was  its  usual 
theme  and  its  mood  was  often  <H  static  The  com- 
posers of  the  14th-century  Florentine  school  made 
polyphonic  musical  settings  of  the  madrigal  Thev 
were  usually  in  two,  sometimes  in  thiee,  mclodical- 
ly  independent  voices,  the  top  voice  t>emg  some- 
what florid  Outstanding  composcis  were  Jacopo 
da  Bologna  and  Giovanni  da  1  lorentia  (both  fl 
c  1350)  The  greatest  was  the  blind  organist 
Francesco  Landim  (1325-07),  although  he  com- 
posed relatively  few  madrigals  The  Renaissance 
madtigal,  a  new  form,  was  the  creation  of  the 
Venetian  school  of  composers  Its  onl>  connection 
with  the  earlier  madrigal  was  in  its  poett  v,  which 
freely  imitated  the  14th-eentui>  madrigal  The  num- 
ber of  voices  was  at  first  four,  then  five  Costanzo 
Festa  (d  1 545)  was  the  first  native  Italian  madrigal 
compose!  of  the  16th  cent  The  I  lonush  oomposers 
of  the  Venetian  school,  such  as  Arcadelt  and  Wil- 
laert,  combined  the  Flemish  technique  of  imitative 
poljphonv  with  forms  taken  fiom  Italian  populai 
music  Luca  Marenzio  represents  the  culmination 
of  this  development,  for  the  madrigals  of  Carlo 
Gesualdo  (c  1560-1614)  and  of  Monteveidi  aio 
a(  tually  cieations  of  the  baroque  era:  with  their  dis- 
sonant harmonies  and  their  expressive  tone  paint- 
ing which  depict  the  textual  imagery  The  English 
madiigal  developed  as  a  result  of  the  importing  of 
Italian  madngala  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  cent 
and  came  to  mean  any  unaccompanied  part  song 
The  eaihost  significant  English  madngah  were 
William  Byrd's  first  book  of  madrigals  (1588) 
Other  outstanding  rnadi igalists  were  Thomas  Mot- 
ley and  Orlando  Gibbous  See  E  II  Fellowes,  The 
English  Madrigal  Composers  (1921),  Alfred  Em- 
stem,  The  Italian  Madrigal  (3  vols  ,  1949) 
madrofta  (mudron'yu),  broad-leaved  evergreen  tree 
01  shrub  (Arbutus  numiesii)  of  the  West  Coast  of 
the  United  States,  cultivated  in  warm  regions  for 
ornament  It  has  glossy  leaves,  white  flowers,  and 
rod  bernes 

Madura  (mu'jot»ru),  city  (pop  239,144),  S  Madras 
state,  India  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Pandya 
kings  from  the  5th  tent  B  C  until  131 1  and  of  the 
Nayak  kings  from  c  1550  to  1743  The  British 
acquired  it  in  1801  The  most  notable  monument 
is  the  large,  elaborately  ornamented  temple  to  Siva 
which  was  mainly  constructed  during  the  16th  and 
17th  cent  Cotton  and  silk  textiles  are  manufac- 
tured The  official  name  is  Mathurai 
Madura  or  Madoera  (both  madoVra),  island  (1,762 
sq  mi  ,  pop.  1,858,183),  Indonesia,  near  the  north 
coast  of  Java,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Ma- 
dura Strait  Its  principal  products  are  salt,  ob- 
tained from  salt  pans  along  the  coast,  and  fish  The 
generally  chalky  soil  makes  the  island  unsuitable 


for  agriculture.  The  capital  is  Pamekaean;  Sume- 
nep  is  the  largest  town.  Since  about  the  llth  cent , 
Madura  has  been  dominated  by  Java.  The  island 
with  its  offshore  islets  constitutes  the  state  of  Ma- 
dura, belonging  to  the  United  States  of  Indonesia 
Madvig,  Johan  Nikolai  (yohan'  nlkftll'  madh'vTg), 
1804-86,  Danish  classical  scholar  Educated  at  the 
Univ  of  Copenhagen,  he  seived  (1829-79)  as  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  there  As  minister  of  education 
(1848-61),  he  worked  for  the  improvement  of 
classical  schools  He  was  interested  in  the  careful 
edition  of  classics  as  the  basis  of  philology  and  in 
history  as  the  primary  background  of  philology 
His  edition  of  Cicero's  De  finibut  (1839,  3d  od  , 
1876)  is  particularly  fine 
madwort  see  ALYSSUM 

Maeander  (mean'dur),  ancient  name  of  the  Buyuk 
Menderes  river,  W  Turkey  It  is  c  250  mi  long  and 
rises  in  three  branches  W  of  Afyonkarahisar  It 
flows  geneially  W  into  tho  Aegean  Sea,  which  it 
reaches  south  of  the  island  of  Samos  Olives  are 
grown  m  its  valley  Its  winding  and  wandering 
course  gave  rise  to  the  term  meander 
Maebashi  (mau'b.tshe),  city  (1947  pop  00,432), 
capital  of  Gumma  piefocture,  central  Honshu, 
Japan  It  is  a  silk  textile  center  Gumma  pre- 
fecture produces  large  quantities  of  raw  silk 
Maecenas  (Cams  Cilnms  Maecenas)  (mJse'nuB, 
me-),  d  8  B  C  ,  Roman  statesman  and  pation  of 
letters  He  was  born  (between  74  B  C  and  04 
B  C  )  into  a  wealthy  family  and  was  a  trusted  ad- 
viser of  Octavian  (AUGUSTUS),  who,  in  his  own  ab- 
sence, employed  Maecenas  as  ruler  of  Italy  Later 
out  of  favoi  with  the  emperor,  he  retired,  devoting 
all  his  time  to  his  famous  hteiary  circle,  which  in- 
cluded Horace,  Vergil,  and  Proportms,  to  the  gieat 
poets  of  his  day  he  proved  a  friend  and  munificent 
patron  His  name  is  the  symbol  of  the  wealthy, 
generous  patron  of  the  arts 

Maelstrom  (mal'strum),  Nor  Walatrpm  (rnal'- 
strum),  nairow  sound  in  the  Lofoten  islands,  N\V 
Norway,  just  S  of  Moskenes  island  Its  powerful 
tidal  currents  ( reate  a  whirlpool  dangerous  to  small 
shipa  It  has  been  celebrated  in  Poe's  Descent  into 
the  Maelstrom 
Maenads  see  BUVHM, 
Maeotis,  Palus  see  \zov,  SEA  OF 
Maerlant,  Jacob  van  (ya/kop  van  mar'lant),  c  1235- 
c  1300,  Flemish  poet,  earliest  important  figure  of 
Dutch  literature  Ho  wioto  l>nc  poems  and  chival- 
ric  verse  romances  after  the  French,  his  later  works 
are  long  didactic  poems,  chief  of  which  is  SpiegU 
historuiel,  an  adaptation  of  the  Speculum  of  VIN- 
t  ENT  OF  BKAUVAIS  Jacob  van  Maerlant  is  an  carlv 
literary  repiesentative  of  the  bourgeois  spirit 
Maes  or  Maas,  Nicolaas^ne 'kolas  mas'),  1632-0}, 
Dutch  genre  and  porti  ait  painter  His  earlier  gome 
pu  tures  boar,  in  their  manner  and  coloung,  ic- 
markable  resemblance  to  those  of  his  master,  Rein- 
brand  t  In  his  best  period  ( 1 655-  65) ,  at  Dordrech  t, 
he  painted  chicflv  domestic  genre  on  a  smaller 
scale  His  later  woiks,  pot  traits  in  the  main,  show 
the  influence  of  Van  Dyck  in  their  smooth  elegance 
Among  his  paintings  are  Reverie  (Ruks  Mus  ) ,  Card 
Players,  The  Dutch  Housewife,  and  The  Cradle  (Na- 
tional Gall  ,  London),  Saying  Grace  (Louvie),  and 
four  admit  able  examples  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum 

Maeshowe  (mas'hou),  prehistoric  artificial  mound, 
on  Pomona,  Orkney  Islands,  Scotland,  near 
Stenness  Within  is  a  room  which  was  apparent  1\ 
broken  into  b>  the  Noise  invaders  in  the  12tli 
cent  Theic  aie  runic  inscriptions  on  the  walls 
Maesteg(mlstag'),  urban  district  (1931  pop  25,570, 
1947  estimated  pop  2*0,010),  Glamorganshire, 
Wales,  in  a  coal-mining  distuct 
Maestra  see  SIERRA  MMW*TRA 
Maestricht.  Netherlands  see  MAASTHICHT 
Maeterlinck,  Maurice  (mores'  miiterlek'),  1862- 
10 40,  Belgian  poet  who  wrote  in  French,  b  Ghent 
His  literary  ties  are  with  the  SYMBOLISTS,  and  his 
dramatic  efforts  (intended  for  reading)  are  consid- 
ered to  repiesent  "symbolistic"  drama  They  pre- 
sent, then,  not  tho  everyday  world,  but  the  author's 
idea  of  the  metaphysical  or  "real"  world  All  his 
writing,  prose  and  poetry,  is  suffused  with  nch  feel- 
ing, often  with  pathos  His  works  include  Le  Mas- 
sacre dea  innocents  (1X86),  a  long  short  story  on  wai 
and  the  noncombatant,  a  beautiful  zoological  study, 
La  Vie  den  abriUcs  (1901,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Life  of  the 
Bee),  and  the  dramas,  Pclleas  et  Melmande  (1892), 
Monna  Vanna  (1902).  regarded  as  the  greatest 
symbolistic  drama,  and  L'Oiseau  bleu  (1909,  Eng 
tr  ,  The  Blue  Bird),  written  to  convey  metaphysioo- 
mystical  ideas  and  since  become  a  favorite  with 
children  He  also  wrote  critical  essays  Maeteihnck 
won  the  1911  Nolxjl  Prize  m  Literature  The  actress 
Georgette  Leblanc,  who  was  his  wife  from  1901  to 
1918,  earned  fame  in  Maeterlinck  roles 
Maf eking  (ma'flklng),  town  (pop  5,813),  capital  of 
Bechuanaland  protectorate,  Cape  Prov  ,  Union  of 
South  Afnca,  founded  1885  In  tho  South  Afncan 
War  the  British  garrison  under  Lord  Baden-Powell 
withstood  a  siege  (Oct  12,  1899-May  17,  1900)  for 
217  days  until  relief  arrived 

Maffei,  Francesco  Scipione,  marchese  di  (fran- 
cha'sko  shSpyO'na  mark&'ift  d8  maf-fa'e),  1676- 
1755,  Italian  author  and  scholar.  He  wrote  plays, 


Cross  references  are  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  paf*  1. 


poems,  translations  of  the  classics,  and  works  on 
the  theater,  theological  history,  archaeology,  criti- 
cism, and  his  native  city,  Verona.  He  stimulated 
the  development  of  Italian  drama  and  is  best 
known  for  his  tragedy  Merope  produced  in  1713 
and  printed  in  1714. 

Maffltt,  John  Newland  (ma'flt),  1819-86,  American 
naval  officer  He  was  born  at  sea  Appointed  a 
midshipman  in  the  U  8  navy  in  1832,  Maffltt 
served  many  years  in  the  Coast  Suivey,  He  re- 
signed in  April,  1861,  and  was  commissioned  in  the 
Confederate  navy  In  the  Civil  War  he  distin- 
guished himself  particularly  m  1862-03  as  com- 
mander of  the  Florida,  one  of  the  outstanding  CON- 
FEDERATE CRUISEHS  See  biography  by  his  wife, 
Emma  M  Maffltt  (1900) 

Mafia  (ma'fOa),  name  given  to  a  number  of  or- 
ganized bands  of  Sicilian  brigands  in  the  19th  and 
20th  cent  Unlike  the  CAMOHRA  in  Naples,  the 
Mafia  had  no  hierarchic  organization,  each  group 
operating  on  its  own  The  Mafia  originated  in 
feudal  times,  when  lords  luted  bugauds  to  guard 
their  estates  in  exchange  for  protection  from  the 
royal  authority  The  underlying  print  iplo  of  the 
Mafia  was  that  legal  authotities  weio  useless  and 
that  justice  must  he  obtained  dueotly,  as  in  the 
VFNDFTTA  Political  corruption  gave  the  Mafia 
tiemenrjous  influence  The  oigamzation  spread, 
thiough  emigration,  to  the  United  States  and  cre- 
ated particular  trouble  in  LOUIHIANY  Mussolini 
supptosscd  the  Mafia  in  a  vigoious  campaign,  but 
after  the  Second  Woild  War  it  showed  signs  of 
revival 

Mafra  (mu'fru)  town  (pop  3,223),  W  Portugal,  in 
Estremaduia,  near  Lisbon  and  the  Atlantic  coast 
It  is  noted  for  the  immense  monafetoi  \  and  palace 
which  John  V  begun  to  build  in  1717  to  rival  the 
Spanish  Esconal  The  <  hurt  h  is  remarkable  for  its 
colored  marbles  and  precious  woods  as  well  as  for 
its  size 

Magadan  (ma'gudan)  ROC  M\GD\LA 
Magadan  (mugudan'),  city  (1940  estimated  pop 
40,000),  N  Khabarovsk  Territory  RSFSK,  in  NE 
Siberia,  a  port  on  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  1'ounded  in 
1()32,  it  is  a  supply  point  for  the  Kolyma  gold 
t  egion 

Magadha  (mii'gndu),  Hindu  kingdom,  c  650-c  320 
B  C  ,  in  present-day  S  Bihar  state,  India  Ono  of 
its  later  capitals  was  Patahputra  (now  Patna) 
Buddhism  and  Jaimsm  fiist  developed  in  Magadha 
Its  territory  fell  to  the  Maurya  empire 
Magadi  Lake  (muga'de) ,  area  240  HCJ  mi  ,  S  Kenya 
colony,  in  the  Great  Rift  Valley  It  is  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1,978  ft  Cai  bonate  of  soda  is  dredged  from 
the  lake  floor 

Magallanes,  Chile  see  PUNTA  ARENAS 
magazine   see  PERIODICAL 

Magazine,  Mount,  peak,  2,800  ft  high,  W  Ark  ,  in 
the  Ouacluta  Mts  E  of  Booneville 
Magbish,  family  in  the  return  Ezia  2  30 
Magdala  (mag'dulu),  home  of  St  Mary  Magdalen 
It  is  probably  to  he  identified  with  Mejdel,  a 
hamlet  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  In 
nome  Bible  sources  Mugdala  is  read  in  Mat  15  39, 
others  give  Magadan,  a  place  not  otherwise  known 
The  comparable  passage  reads  DALMANUTHA 
Magdala  (ruag'dala,  mag'dulu),  village,  NE  Ethio- 
pia It  is  on  a  high  butte  diffie  ult  of  uu  ess  Here 
King  Theodore  II  held  as  prisoners  Englishmen 
who  had  come  on  a  diplomatic  mission  They  were 
rescued  in  1808  by  a  military  expedition  under  Sir 
Robert  Napier,  who  was  created  Baron  Napier  of 
Magdala  for  his  exploit 
Magdalen'  see  MARY  MAGDALEN,  SAINT 
Magdalena,  village  (pop  1.  m),  W  central  N  Mex  , 
SW  of  Albuquerque,  founded  1884  It  is  a  trade  and 
shipping  center  for  a  livestock  and  mineral  area 
Magdalena  ^magdhala'na),  river,  over  1,000  mi 
long,  rising  in  SW  Colombia  and  flowing  N  to  the 
Caribbean  near  BARHANQUILLA  Discovered  (1501) 
by  BA8TiD\s,  it  is  the  republic's  most  natural, 
vital,  but  difficult  avenue  of  communication,  flow- 
ing along  a  fault  c  50  mi  wide  through  the  Andes 
to  a  broad,  swampy,  alluvial  plain  Here  it  is 
joined  by  the  CAUCA  Its  course  is  navigable  for 
900  mi  but  is  impeded  by  sand  bars,  by  lapids  at 
HONDA,  and  by  a  fluctuating  water  level  Economic 
development  of  the  tropical  Magdalena  valley  has 
been  retarded  except  for  the  recent  growth  of  the 
oil  industry  Ever  since  its  exploration  by  JIMENEZ 
DK  QUESADA  in  1536,  the  Magdalena  has  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  economic  and  political  life 
of  Colombia 

Magdalen  College  (m6d'lm)'  see  OXFORD  UNIVER- 
SITY 

Magdalene  College  (mod 'lm)  see  CAMBRIDGE  UNI- 
VERSITY 

Magdalenian:  see  PALEOLITHIC  PERIOD 
Magdalen  Island!  (mag'dulun),  group  of  nine  main 
islands  and  numerous  islets  (102  sq  mi  ,  pop 
8,940),  belonging  to  Quebec,  in  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence  N  of  Prince  Edward  Island  They  were 
discovered  (1534)  by  Jacques  Cartier  lu  1787 
they  became  the  property  of  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  in 
1903  they  were  purchased  by  the  Magdalen  Islands 
Company  JThejmam  islands  are  Alright,  Amherst, 
~  «  .  _  ~  -indstone,  Grosse, 

E  are  the  chief  oc- 


Bnon,   Coffin,  East,  Entry,  Grindstone,  Grosse, 
and  Wolfe.  Fishing  and  whaling  i        '      *    ' 


cupations  of  the  islanders,  most  of  whom  are  of 
French  origin 

Magdeburg  (mftk'durxftrk),  city  (pop  236,326), 
capital  of  the  former  Saxony  prov.  of  Prussia,  C 
central  Germany,  on  tho  Elbe  A  large  inland  port, 
it  is  also  an  industrial  center  with  steel,  paper,  and 
textile  mills,  sugar  refineries,  and  metallurgical  and 
machine-building  plants  It  is  tho  center  of  the 
chief  beet-sugar  region  of  Germany  First  men- 
tioned m  805,  Magdeburg  became  under  Emperor 
Otto  I  an  outpost  for  the  colonization  of  the  Wend- 
inh  territories  and  was  made  (968)  an  archiepw- 
copal  see  The  arc  hbishops  of  Magdeburg  ruled  u 
laige  territory  as  princes  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire The  c  itv  of  Magdeburg  obtained  from  them  a 
c  harter  wlue-h  was  the  model  of  hundreds  of  medie- 
val town  c  barters  in  Germany,  Austria,  Bohemia, 
and  Poland  Under  this  Magdeburg  Law  a  town 
governed  itself  through  un  elected  e  ounc  il,  bad  its 
own  courts  of  justice,  and  was  exempt  from  all 
duties  except  the  payment  of  rent  to  the  prince  e>f 
the  land  Magdeburg  prospered  and  bee  ame  one  of 
the  c  hief  members  of  the  II unseat u  League  It 
accepted  (1624)  the  Reformation,  joined  (1531)  the 
Se  HMAIKAI  DIO  LK.AOUL,  and  continued  its  re- 
sistance against  Emperor  Charles  V  even  after  the 
Schmalkaldu  War  until  its  fall  (1551)  to  Maurice 
of  Saxony  Tho  citv  was  now  a  stronghold  of 
Lutheran  ism  Here  Flue  ius  Ilh  nc  us  edited  (late 
16th  cent  )  the  \fagdcburg  Centune«,  the  first  com- 
prehensive history  of  Protestantism  Cardinal 
ALBERT  of  Brandenburg,  arc  hbishop  of  Mainz  and 
Magdeburg  and  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  by  his 
authorization  of  the  sale  of  indulgences  had  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  Luther's  reform 
His  su<  cessor  in  Magdeburg,  who  was  also  a  mem- 
bei  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  accepted  Protes- 
tantism, and  after  his  death  memljers  of  his  family 
continued  to  rule  the  archbishopric  as  administra- 
tors In  the  Thirty  Years  War  the  imperial  forces 
under  Tilly  and  Papponheim  laid  siege  to  Branden- 
burg m  Ib30  Gustavus  II  of  Sweden,  who  might 
have  c  ome  to  its  relief,  protracted  his  nego 
tiations  with  the  Protestant  German  princes  On 
May  20,  1631,  the  imperial  troops  stormed  the  city 
and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  hres  broke  out  in 
various  quartern,  and  on  the  following  day  virtually 
the  entire  citv  had  burned  down  At  least  20,000 
people  (more  than  half  the  population)  perished  in 
the  sac  king  that  ace  ompamed  the  c  emflagration 
The  sac  k  of  Magdeburg  produced  an  immense  im- 
pression and  c  aused  the  Protestant  princes  to  con- 
(  hide  a  c  loser  alliam  e  The  Protestant  charge  that 
TilU  had  ordered  the  sac  k  is  unfounded,  in  fac  t  he 
took  stern  measures  to  halt  it  The  theory  that  the 
defenders  themselves  put  fire  to  the  city  is  equally 
doubtful  The  citv  was  rebuilt  and  its  trade  revived 
after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (Iri48),  whic  h  trans- 
ferred lx>th  the  city  and  the  archbishopric  (which 
was  secularized  and  made  a  due  hj  )  to  the  elector- 
ate of  Brandenburg  Magdeburg  long  was  an  im- 
portant Prussian  fortress  In  the  Second  World 
War  more  than  half  the  citv  (me  hiding  the  entire 
old  section)  was  destroved  The  13th-century  ca- 
thedral, which  had  survived  tho  fire  of  1631,  was 
damaged  Otto  von  GUERICKE,  inventor  of  the 
Magdeburg  hemispheres,  the  composer  Telemann, 
and  Baron  von  Steuben  were  born  here 
Magdiel  (mag'dec51),  duke  of  Edorn  Gen  3643, 
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Magee,  town  (pop  1,221),  S  central  Miss  ,  between 
Jackson  and  Hattiesburg,  in  a  cotton,  truck,  and 
poultry  area  Near  by  is  a  state  tuberculosis  sana- 
torium 

Magellan,  Ferdinand  (mujcVlun),  Port  Ferndo 
de  Magalh&ts,  Span  Fernaivio  de  MaQallanes, 
e  1480-1521,  Portuguese  navigator  Born  of  a 
noble  family,  he  was  reared  as  a  page  in  the  royal 
household  He  served  (1505  12)  m  Portuguese 
India,  under  Francisco  de  ALMEID\  and  later 
under  Afonso  de  ALBUQUERQUE  In  1513-14  he 
served  m  Morocco,  where  he  was  accused  of 
financial  irregularities  Although  the  authorities 
there  refused  to  proceed  against  him,  he  lost  the 
favor  of  Manuel  I,  who  rejected  his  proposal  to 
reach  the  MOLUCCAS  by  a  western  route  Hence  in 
1517  he  wont  to  Spain,  where  (March  22,  1518)  his 
plan  was  approved  by  King  Charles  I  (later 
Emperor  Charles  V)  Portuguese  efforts  failed  to 
prevent  the  voyage  With  five  vessels  and  some 
270  men,  Magellan  sailed  from  Sanlucar  de  Barra- 
moda  on  Sept  20,  1519  Sighting  the  South 
American  coast  near  Pernambuco,  he  searched  for 
the  suspected  but  unknown  passage  to  the  South 
Sea  In  Jan  ,  1520,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  care- 
fully explored  While  wintering  m  Patagonia 
(March-Aug ,  1620),  he  summarily  put  down  a 
mutiny  of  some  of  his  officers  On  Oct  21  he  dis- 
covered and  entered  the  stiait  which  bears  his 
name,  and  Nov  28,  1520  he  reached  the  Pacific 
His  fleet,  now  consisting  of  three  vessels,  sailed 
NW  across  the  Pacific  No  land  was  sighted  in 
nearly  two  months,  no  provisions  were  obtained 
in  three,  the  men  suffered  intensely  Magellan 
reached  the  Marianas  March  6,  1521,  and  10  days 
later  tho  Philippines,  whore  he  was  killed  (April  27) 
while  supporting  one  group  of  natives  against  an- 
other Soon  after,  the  Concep&An  was  burned  as 
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unseaworthy,  the  remaining  two  vessels  visiting 
Borneo  and  then  the  Moluccas,  where  they  loaded 
spices  The  Tnntdad  sailed  for  Panama  but,  forced 
to  turn  back,  was  wrecked,  only  four  of  her  crew 
eventually  reached  Spam  The  Victoria,  com- 
manded by  Juan  Sebastian  del  CANO,  Mailed  across 
the  Indian  Ocean,  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
got  into  trouble  with  the  Portuguese,  who  held 
13  men  of  her  crew  at  tho  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and 
finally,  with  only  18  men,  reached  Sanlucar  Sept 
0,  1522,  thus  completing  the  first  voyage  around 
the  woild  Although  he  did  not  live  to  complete 
the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  world,  Magellan'*- 
was  the  skill  and  determination  which  took  the 
vessels  over  the  great  unknown  portion,  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  on  the  sea  The  voyage 
proved  definitely  the  roundness  of  the  earth,  it 
levolutiomzed  ideas  as  to  the  relative  proportions 
of  land  and  water,  it  revealed  the  Americas  as  a 
new  world,  separate  from  Asia  See  the  firsthand 
account  of  Antonio  Pigafetta,  Magellan'*  Voyfige 
around  the  World  (od  by  J  A  Robertson,  1900), 
biographies  by  F  H  H  Guillemard  (1890).  E.  F 
Benson  (1929),  and  Stefan  Zwcig  (1938) 
Magellan,  Strait  of,  c  *«)  mi  long  and  2&to  15  mi 
wide,  separating  South  America  from  Tierra  de! 
Fuego  and  other  islands  south  of  the  continent 
Except  for  a  few  miles  at  its  western  end  in 
Argentina,  it  pas&es  through  Chile  The  strait,  dis- 
covered by  MAC.ELLAN  m  1520,  was  important  in 
the  days  of  sailing  ships,  especially  before  the 
building  of  tho  Panama  Canal,  and  is  htill  u*»ed  bv 
ships  rounding  South  America  One  of  the  most 
scenic  waterways  in  the  world,  it  affords  an  inland 
passage  protected  from  almost  continuous  ocean 
storms  The  only  city  on  the  strait  is  PUNTA 
ARENAS 

Mftgendie,  Francois  (irSswu'nruizluTde').  1783-1855, 
French  physician  He  taught  at  the  College  de 
France  and  is  considered  a  founder  of  experimental 
physiology  Much  of  his  experimental  work  was* 
performed  on  animals  He  distinguished  the  motor 
and  sensory  portions  of  peripheral  nerves  and 
studied  the  function  of  veins,  the  effect  of  air  in 
arteries,  and  the  effects  and  uses  of  \anous  drugs 
Magenta  (mujcVtu,  Ital  majan'ta),  town  (pop 
10,470),  Lombaidy,  N  Italy.  15  mi  W  of  Milan 
Here  in  1859  the  French  and  Sardinians  won  a 
decisive  victor*  over  the  Austrian*  which  opened 
the  wav  to  Milan  General  MacMahon  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  battle  and  was  made  duke  of 
Magenta 

magenta   see  FUCHSINE 

Maggiore,  Lago  (la'go  rmld-jo'ra),  or  Verbano  (vfr- 
ba'no),  second  largest  lake  of  Italy,  area  82  hq  mi  , 
c  40  mi  long,  m  the  Alpine  foothills  of  Lomhardj 
Formed  by  the  Ticino  river,  it  lies  partly  in 
Switzerland,  but  mostly  m  Italy  Along  part  of  it* 
western  shore  run  tho  SIMPLON  road  and  railroad 
The  lake  is  dotted  with  villas  and  resorts,  notably 
at  STRESA,  Baveno,  Pallanza,  Intra,  and  (on  th«» 
Swiss  side)  LOCABNO  The  Borromean  Islands, 
four  small  islets  near  Stresa,  include  the  Isola 
Bella,  with  the  Borroineo  Palace  (now  a  museum) 
and  with  beautiful  gardens 
maggot  see  BLOWFLY,  FLY,  LARVA 
Maghreb  or  Maghnb  (both  ma'grlb)  [Arabic, =the 
\\  est],  Arabic  term  for  the  northern  part  of  Africa 
Some  writers,  especially  during  tho  Moslem  domi- 
nation, included  Spain 

Magi  (ma'jl),  pnestlv  caste  of  ancient  Persia  Prob- 
ably Median  in  origin,  thev  were,  according  to 
Herodotus,  a  tribe  rather  than  a  priesth  famih 
ZOUOASTV  H  is  thought  to  have  been  a  Magus  Stud\ 
of  the  Magi  is  thorny  with  problems  Thev  are 
thought  to  have  molded  a  pre-Zoroastnan  religion, 
nothing  is  known  of  it  except  by  inference  After 
Zoroaster,  Magian  priests  headed  Zoroastrianisra; 
tho  greatest  was  Saena  The  Magi  were  revered  by 
classic  authors  as  wise  men,  and  their  reputed  pow- 
er over  demons  gave  rise  to  the  word  magic  I- or 
the  Magi  of  Mat  2,  see  WISE  MEN  OF  THE  K\ST. 
magic,  the  praitice  of  manipulating  the  course  of 
Nature  b>  supernatural  means  In  aim  (i  e  ,  the 
use  and  changing  of  nature  to  a  desired  end)  magic 
approximates  the  aim  of  science,  and  in  later  time1* 
the  science  of  chemistry  grew  out  of  the  magical  art 
of  ALCHEMY  Magic,  although  elobeh  allied  to  re- 
ligion, is  to  be  distinguished  from  religion  m  that 
religion  is  intended  to  reveteiuo  and  worship  su- 
pernatural beings,  while  magic  seeks  to  control 
supernatural  forces  to  a  desired  end  Underlying 
magic  is  generally  the  belief  that  there  is  a  super- 
natural spirit  permeating  all  things  (see  ANIMISM) 
which  can  be  controlled  and  manipulated  b>  verbal 
or  written  pronouncements  (see  INCANTATION, 
SPELL,  CHVRM),  b\  the  wearing  of  an  AMULET,  and 
b>  imitative  acts  Imitative,  or  sympathetic , 
magic  is  based  on  analogy  Thus  an  American 
Indian  of  the  N  Pacific  coast  area,  knowing  that 
sea  shells  grow  very  old,  will  rub  some  sea-shell 
dust  upon  his  son's  forehead  to  insure,  by  analog^ , 
longevity  Agricultural  FERTILITY  RITES  are  found- 
ed on  an  analogy  between  plant  and  human  gener- 
ation Not  onh  could  human  life  be  extended  and 
fields  made  to  prosper  by  magic  but  enemies  could 
be  destroyed,  sickness  cured,  woman  made  to 
Iwar.  ram  to  fall,  love  to  prosper,  and  the  past  and 
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future  told  (see  DIVINATION).  Almost  all  the  an- 

•  cients  practiced  magic  (the  name  comes  from  Per- 
sian priests  who  were  called  Magi)  The  Chaldeans 
had  an  extensive  system  of  divination,  dream  inter- 
pretations, demonology,  and  medicine  The  Egyp- 
tians had  secret  names,  apparently  believing  that 
there  was  no  difference  between  the  name  and  the 
thing  it  denoted.  The  Greeks  emphasised  the 
spoken  and  written  word,  as  m  oracles  The  Ro- 
mans elevated  rnagio  to  a  state  system  of  political 
and  utilitarian  prophecy  From  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  Church  combated  pagan  re- 
ligion and  magic,  fearing  the  efforts  of  the  practice 
Occultism  was  made  disreputable  among  Chnfe- 
tians,  and  thereafter  was  called  the  black  art  It 
still  survived,  however,  and  those  people  who  prac- 
ticed it  betame  known  as  sorcerers  and  witches 
People  believed  that  these  followers  of  WITCHCRAFT 
and  sorcery  could  change  themselves  into  cats,  par- 
ticularly black  cats,  wolves  (see  LYCANTHROPY), 
bate,  and  the  like  Wit<  hes  were  able  to  cast  spells 
and  thus  enchant  unwary  people  Man>  of  our 
present-day  superstitions  aie  survivals  of  pagan 
magu  Authorities  hold  that  magic  was  employed 
in  late  Paleolithic  tunes  It  is  still  found  in  many 
places  today,  and  not  oril>  in  "primitive"  societies, 
but  also  in  urbane  arid  educated  circles  See  F\KIR 
and  YOGA  See  L>nn  Thorndiko,  The  Place  of 
Magic  in  the  Intellectual  History  of  Europe  (1905) 
and  History  of  Magic  and  Experimental  Science  (u 
vols  ,  1923-41),  James  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough, 
(12  vols,  1907-15),  Frederick  Schleiter,  Religion 
and  Culture  (1919) 

magic  lantern  see  STEREOPTICOV 

magic  square,  a  square  divided  into  parts  with  let- 
ters or  numbers  inscribed  therein  which,  whether 
combined  vertically,   horizontally,  or  diagonally, 
form  the  same  word  or  the  same  sum     In  ancient 
times  such  squares  were  thought  to  have  magic 
properties,  perhaps  connected  with  the  stare  They 
were  worn  as  amulets  by  the  Arabians,  as  they 
still  are  in  parts  of  India     See  W    W    R    Ball, 
Mathematical  Recreations  (rev  ed  .  1947)  Example 
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Magfam,  William  (mugln'),  1793-1842,  Irish  poot, 
journalist,  and  short -story  writer  Some  of  hw  best 
stories  and  essays  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine In  1830  ho  established  the  highly  successful 
Fraser'8  Magazine,  writing  for  it  clever  satires  and 
parodies  Captain  Shandon  in  Thackeray's  Pen- 
dennis  is  a  portrait  of  Maginn  See  M  M  H  Thrall, 
Rebellious  Fraser'*  (1937) 

Maginot  Line  (ma'zhtnfl,  Fr  mazhf'no'),  mighty 
system  of  fortifications  along  the  eastern  frontier  of 
France,  extending  from  the  Swiss  border  to  the 
Belgian  It  was  named  for  Andr£  Maginot  (1877- 
1932),  French  minister  of  war  (1929-30),  who  be- 
gan its  construction  Considered  impregnable,  the 
One  was  not  even  completed  when  the  Second 
World  War  broke  out  m  1939  Its  actual  strength 
was  never  tested,  for  the  line  was  turned  by  the 
Germans  in  their  French  campaign  of  1940  Like 
all  fortified  lines  since  the  building  of  the  Great 
Wall  of  China,  the  chief  effect  it  had  was  to  lull  its 
builders  into  a  false  *enso  of  security  Though 
certainly  complementary  to  the  French  system  of 
defense,  it  could  not — as  it  was  vaguely  expected 
to  do — eliminate  the  necessity  of  mobile  warfare 
That  particular  lesson  was  thoroughly  learned 
after  the  French  collapse  of  1940,  and  military 
thinking  has  since  then  steered  away  from  similar 
concepts 

Maghabechi,  Antonio  (unto'nyft  malydba'ke) ,  1633- 
1714,  Italian  librarian,  b  Florence  For  40  years, 
while  he  was  a  goldsmith,  he  devoted  himself  to 
learning,  mastering  among  other  things  Greek, 
Latui,  and  Hebrew  He  became  known  through- 
out Europe  for  his  prodigious  memory  In  1673  he 
was  appointed  court  librarian  by  Cosimo  III  de' 
Medici,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  At  Magliabechi's 
death  he  bequeathed  his  library  of  30,000  volumes 
to  the  grand  duke,  who  gave  it  to  the  city  of  Flor- 
ence, where  it  now  forms  part  of  the  National 
Library 

Magna  Carta  or  Magna  Charts,  the  most  important 
instrument  of  English  constitutional  history,  issued 
by  King  John  at  Runnymede,  under  the  compul- 
sion of  his  barons,  June,  1215  John,  by  his  con- 
tinual extortions  of  money  and  his  violations  of 
feudal  customs,  had  aroused  not  only  the  barons, 
but  also  many  of  the  lesser  gentry,  the  knights,  and 
the  townspeople  In  addition,  a  large  group  of 
churchmen,  headed  by  Stephen  LANOTON,  op- 
posed the  king  even  after  John's  reconciliation  with 
the  pope  The  lower  classes— serfs  and  artisans — 
were  not  actively  rebellious,  but,  though  the  up- 
rising of  1213-16  was  dominated  by  the  barons,  it 
was  m  a  sense  a  national  reaction  The  king,  faced 
by  superior  force,  was  compelled  to  enter  into  par- 
leys with  the  barons  at  Runnymede.  On  June  16, 
1215,  after  some  attempts  at  evasion,  John  set  his 
seal  to  the  preliminary  draft  of  demands  presented 
by  the  barons,  and  after  several  days  of  debate  a 
compromise  was  reached  (June  19)  The  resulting 
document  was  put  forth  in  the  form  of  a  charter 
freely  granted  by  the  king,  though  in  actuality  its 
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guarantees  were  extorted  by  the  barons  from  John. 
The  original  charter,  in  Latin,  is  a  relatively  bmf, 
and  sometimes  vague,  document  of  some  70  clauses, 
many  of  which  were  of  only  transient  significance. 
In  some  respects  the  charter  was  a  reactionary  doc- 
ument; its  purpose  was  to  insure  feudal  rights  and 
dues  and  to  guarantee  that  the  king  would  not  en- 
croach upon  baronial  privileges.  Articles  specifical- 
ly protecting  villeins  and  tenants  were  few  The 
barons,  however,  did  seek  to  retain  the  constitu- 
tional advances  made  under  John's  predecessors 
There  were  provisions  guaranteeing  the  freedom  of 
the  Church  and  the  customs  of  the  towns,  special 
privileges  being  conferred  upon  London  The  char- 
ter definitely  implies  that  there  are  laws  protecting 
the  rights  of  subjects  and  communities  which  the 
king  is  bound  to  observe  or,  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  be 
compelled  to  observe  by  force  Most  important 
wore  the  vaguely  worded  general  grants  against  op- 
pression of  all  subjects,  which  later  came  to  be 
interpreted  as  guarantees  of  trial  bv  jury  and  of 
habeas  corpus  Such  interpretations,  however, 
were  the  work  of  later  scholarship  and  are  not  ex- 
plicit in  the  charter  itself  The  true  meaning  of  the 
charter,  indeed,  has  only  been  determined  bv  rerent 
stud> ,  but  its  importance  in  the  development  of  the 
British  ( onsfcitution  is  not  vitiated  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  early  interpretations  of  its  provisions 
were  based  upon  bad  historical  work  or  false  rea- 
soning As  an  actual  instrument  of  government  the 
charter  was,  at  first,  a  failure  John  repudiated  it  aa 
a  grant  made  under  coercion,  and  he  was  released 
from  its  observance  by  the  pope  The  clumsy  ma- 
chinery set  up  to  prevent  the  king's  violation  of  the 
charter  never  had  an  opportunity  to  function,  and 
civil  war  broke  out  tho  same  vear  On  John's 
death  m  1216,  the  charter  was  reissued  in  the  name 
of  young  King  Henry  III,  but  with  a  number  of 
significant  omissions  relative  to  safeguards  of 
national  liberties  and  restrictions  on  taxation.  In 
another  reissue  the  following  year,  clauses  relating 
to  tho  forests  were  combined  into  a  Forest  Charter, 
the  remaining  larger  group,  m  what  was  substan- 
tially to  be  its  permanent  form,  became  known  as 
the  Great  Charter  or  Charter  of  Liberties  In 
later  vears  it  became  a  symbol  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  constitution  over  the  king,  as  opponents  of  ar- 
bitrary royal  power  extracted  from  it  various 
"democratic"  interpretations  This  movement 
reached  its  height  during  the  Puritan  Revolution  of 
the  17th  cent  m  the  work  of  parliamentary  apolo- 
gists such  as  Sir  Edward  COKE  It  came  to  be 
thought  that  the  charter  forbade  taxation  without 
representation,  that  it  guaranteed  jury  trial,  even 
that  it  invested  the  House  of  Commons  (nonexist- 
ent in  1215)  with  great  powers  These  myths  per- 
sisted until  the  19th  cent  ,  when  extremists  among 
scholars  came  to  maintain  that  the  Magna  Carta 
was  a  completely  reactionary  not  a  progressive, 
document — that  it  was  merely  a  guarantee  of 
feudal  rights  It  is  generally  recognized  now  that 
it  was  more  than  that,  the  charter  did  definitely  set 
forth  the  theory  that  the  power  of  the  king  was  not 
supreme  But  most  important  was  the  fat  t  that  it 
could  later  be  interpreted  as  it  was  Potentially 
it  was  the  guarantee  of  liberties  that  it  came  to  be 
There  are  four  extant  copies  of  tho  charter  of  1215 
See  W  S  McKechnie,  Magna  Carta  a  Commentary 
(1914),  G  B  Adams,  Constitutional  History  of 
England  (1936),  Faith  Thompson,  Magna  Carta 
(1948) 

Magna  Graecia  (mag'nu  grfi'shu)  [Latin, -great 
Greece],  Greek  colonies  of  S  Italy  The  Greek  over- 
seas expansion  of  the  8th  ( ent  B  C  founded  a 
number  of  towns  which  became  the  centers  of  a 
new,  thriving  Greek  territory  They  were  on  both 
coasts  from  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto  southward,  there  were  no  inland  settle- 
ments Unlike  Greek  Sicily,  Magua  Graecia  began 
to  decline  by  500  B  C  ,  probably  be<  ause  of  malaria 
and  endless  internecine  warfare  Only  Tarentum 
(now  Taranto)  and  Cumae  remained  individually 
very  significant  The  chief  part  of  Magna  Graecia 
in  Greek  cultural  history  was  as  the  center  of  two 
philosophical  groups  in  the  6th  cent  B  C  ,  that  of 
Parmenides  at  Elea  and  that  of  Pythagoras  at 
Crotona  Through  Cumae  especially,  the  Etruscans 
of  Capua  and  the  Romans  <  ame  into  early  contact 
with  Greek  civilization  The  following  are  the  chief 
cities  of  Magna  Graecia  (those  colonized  from 
Greece,  except  Thuru,  go  hack  to  the  8th  cent 
B  C  ;  those  colonized  locally  are  perhaps  a  century 
younger) — on  the  east  coast  from  north  to  south, 
Tarentum  (colonized  from  Sparta),  Metapontum 
(from  Achaea),  Heraclea  (from  Tarentum),  Siris 
(from  Colophon),  Sybaris  (from  Aehaea),  Thuru 
(from  Athens,  replacing  Sybaris),  Crotona  (from 
Achaea),  Cauloma  (from  Crotona),  Epizephyrian 
Locrw  (from  Locns) ,  on  the  west  coast  from  north 
to  south,  Cumae  (from  Chalcis),  Neapolis  (now 
Naples,  from  Cumae),  Paestum  or  Posidoma  (from 
Sybaris),  Elea,  Laos  (from  Sybaris),  Hippomum 
'from  Epizephyrian  Locns),  and  Rhegium  (now 
di  Calabria,  from  Chalcis)  See  David 

.Maclver,  Greek  Citw  of  Italy  and  Sicily 

(1031). 

magttauam  (magn&leum),  alloy  of  aluminum  and 
magnesium  (about  6  percent),  often  containing 


•mall  amounts  of  copper,  manganese,  and  silicon 
Its  density  is  2.5  g  per  cubic  centimeter  or  160  ib 
per  cubic  foot:  since  it  is  silver  white  and  lighter 
and  more  workable  than  aluminum,  it  is  used  in 
making  metal  mirrors  and  scientific  instruments 

Magnesia,  two  ancient  cities  of  Lydia,  W  Asia 
Minor  (now  W  Turkey).  They  were  colonies  of  the 
Magnetes  of  E  Thessaly.  One  (Magnesia  ad 
Maeandrum),  SE  of  Smyrna,  was  later  colonized 
by  lonians  and  given  by  Artaxerxes  to  Themisto- 
cles.  who  died  there.  There  are  important  rume,  in- 
cluding the  celebrated  temple  of  Artemis  Leuco- 
phryene  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  on  the  Hennm. 
river  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Sipylus,  NE  of  Smyrna, 
was  the  scone  of  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  III 
(Antiochus  the  Great)  by  the  Romans  (190  B.C  ) 
The  present  MANTRA  is  near  by 

magnesia  (m&gnS'zhu,  -shu),  magnesium  oxide,  a 
compound  of  the  metal  and  oxygen.  Because  of  its 
high  melting  point  (2800°C  )  and  its  low  heat  con- 
ductivity, it  is  used  to  line  electric  furnaces,  to 
make  firebricks,  and  for  covering  boilers  and  hot 
pipes  It  reacts  with  water  slowly  to  form  the 
hydroxide,  a  nearly  insoluble  substance  Magne- 
sium oxide  is  usually  prepared  by  heating  the  oai- 
bonate  It  is  formed  also  when  the  nitrate  is 
heated  and  when  magnesium  burns  in  air  Citrate 
of  magnesia  is  the  magnesium  salt  of  CITRIC  ACID  A 
suspension  of  magnesium  oxide  in  water  forms  milk 
of  magnesia,  which  is  used  commonly  in  medicine 
as  an  antacid  and  mild  laxative 

magnesite  (m&g'nuslt),  a  mineral,  magnesium  cai- 
bonate,  white,  yellow,  or  gray  m  color  It  originates 
through  the  alteration  of  olivine  or  of  serpentine  by 
waters  carrying  carbon  dioxide,  through  the  re- 
placement of  calcium  bv  magnesium  in  calcareous 
rocks,  sometimes  limestone,  more  often  dolomite, 
and  through  precipitation  from  waters  rich  in 
magnesium  that  have  undergone  reaction  with 
sodium  carbonate  Caustic  magnosite  is  not  thor- 
oughly calcined,  3  to  4  percent  of  carbon  dioxide 
being  left,  mixed  with  magnesium  chloride  it 
makes  oxychlonde  cement,  which  is  extensively 
used  for  floorings  and  as  a  stucco  Dead-burned 
magnesite  is  calcined  in  kilns  until  it  contain*  les-> 
than  1  percent  of  <arbon  dioxide,  it  is  made  into  an 
excellent  FIREBRICK  Magnesite,  is  also  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  Epbom  salts,  face  powder,  boilei 
wrappings,  and  disinfectants 

magnesium  (m&gnS'se'um,  -z6um,  -ahum,  -shum), 
active  metallic  clement  (symbol -Mg,  for  physical 
constants,  sec  ELEMENT,  table),  silver  white,  re- 
sembling aluminum  in  physical  properties,  ductile 
malleable,  not  affected  by  dry  air,  but  tarnishing 
m  moist  air  When  ignited  it  burns  brilliantly  in 
air  (hence  its  use  in  flashlight  powder  and  PYRO- 
TECHNICS), yielding  the  oxide,  magnesia  It  is  a 
good  reducing  agent  Magnesium  is  grouped  with 
beryllium,  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium  in  the 
penodic  table  and  is  sometimes  included  with  the 
last  three  as  a  metal  of  the  ALKAMNK  EARTHS  It 
forma  many  compounds  with  other  elements,  sev- 
eral of  which  are  found  widely  distributed  m 
nature  With  carbon  and  oxygon  it  forms  magne- 
sium carbonate,  called  MAONBSITB,  with  calcium, 
carbon,  and  oxygen,  the  double  carbonate,  DOLO- 
MITE, with  chlorine,  the  chloride  present  in  natural 
waters,  with  chlorine  and  potassium,  the  double 
chloride,  carnalhte;  with  sulphur  and  oxygen,  the 
sulphate,  as  either  kiewente  (the  monohydrate)  01 
EPSOM  SALTS  (the  heptahydrate,  i  e  ,  having  seven 
molecules  of  water),  with  oxygen,  the  oxide, 
MAGNESIA,  and  with  phosphorus,  oxygen  and  the 
ammonium  radical,  magnesium  ammonium  phos- 
phate With  silicon,  in  the  form  of  the  silicate,  it  is 
present  m  such  substances  as  asbestos,  meerschaum, 
serpentine,  talc,  and  tourmaline  The  metal  is 
usually  prepared  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  fused  mix- 
ture of  chlorides  (magnesium,  potassium,  and 
sodium)  or  by  the  electrolysis  of  magnesium  oxide 
dissolved  m  fluorides  It  is  extracted  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  from  sea  water  The  commercial 
product  appears  either  as  a  powder  or  as  a  metal 
ribbon  Besides  its  use  in  making  signal  lights  and 
fireworks,  m  medicine  (as  Epsom  salts,  milk  of 
magnesia,  and  citrate  of  magnesia),  and  in  photog- 
raphy,  magnesium  is  extensively  employed  in  mak- 
ing alloys  with  aluminum  These  are  very  light 
and  strong  and  include  DURALUMIN  (aluminum, 
copper,  and  magnesium)  and  MAONALIUM  (alumi- 
num and  magnesium  alone)  Another  alloy  con- 
tains aluminum,  copper,  nickel  and  manganese 
The  element  is  present  in  some  glass  and  m  the  soil 
m  the  form  of  salts,  when  it  is  used  by  plants  for 
food  and  is  one  of  the  elemental  constituents  of 
chlorophyll,  the  green  coloring  matter  in  plants 
A  strip  of  the  metal  is  used  as  a  fuse  m  the  thermite 
process  Davy  obtained  a  very  small  quantity  of 
magnesium  in  1808,  but  it  was  not  until  1831  that 
A  A  B  Bussy  prepared  it  in  larger  amounts 

magnet:  see  MAGNETISM. 

magnetic  poles.  The  earth,  like  every  other  magnet 
(see  MAGNETISM),  has  two  magnetic  poles— places 
on  its  surface  where  the  magnetic  force  is  vertically 
downward  (causing  the  dipping  needle  to  stand  at 
90°)  and  where  the  horizontal  compass  is  useless 
The  north  magnetic  pole,  fiwt  located  (1831)  by 
Sir  James  C.  Bow  at  lat.  70°  51'  N  and  long.  96" 
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W  W,  In  the  Boothia  Peninsula  of  N  Canada,  was 
placed  in  J048  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island  at  tat 
73*  N  and  long.  100°  W.  The  south  magnetic  poJc, 
reached  (1909)  by  Sir  T  W  B  David  and  Sir 
Douglas  Mawson,  was  tentatively  located  by  them 
at  lat  72*25'  8  and  long.  156°  16'  E,  on  Antarctica 
It  is  at  present  near  lat  70°  S  and  long.  148°  E, 
inland  front  George  V  Coast 
magnetic  pyrite :  see  PYRRHOTITE. 
magnetism,  property  of  attracting  iron,  exhibited  by 
certain  substances  in  varying  degree,  as  by  lode- 
stone,  iron,  steel,  nickel,  and  cobalt  Lodestone,  a 
form  of  MAUNBTITE,  is  said  to  be  a  natural  magnet 
because  it  possesses  magnetism  in  its  natural  state, 
the  phenomenon  of  magnetism  was  probably  first 
observed  by  the  ancients  in  lodestone  Substances 
that  do  not  possess  magnetism  naturally  but  ac- 
quire it  after  special  treatment  are  known  as 
artificial  magnets  Magnetism  can  be  pioduced  in 
iron  or  steel  in  various  ways  If,  for  example,  a  bar 
of  either  of  these  substances  is  rubbed  or  strokod 
with  a  strong  magnet,  it  will  become  magnetic 
Magnetism  can  be  produced  also  when  the  piece 
of  metal  is  laid  parallel  to  u  magnet  and  tapped 
gently  a  number  of  times,  magnetizing  in  this  way 
is  called  magnetic  induction  An  EUECTKOMAGNKT 
can  be  made  by  winding  around  a  soft  iron  bar  or 
core  a  coil  of  insulated  wire  carrying  an  electric 
current  Substances  diffei  as  to  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  magnetized  (i  e  ,  in  permeabil- 
ity) and  also  in  their  ability  to  retain  their  mag- 
netism (i  e  ,  in  retentivity)  For  example,  soft  iron 
is  easily  magnetized  but  loses  its  magnetism  very 
rapidly  Certain  steels  are  magnetized  with  diffi- 
culty but  retain  their  magnetism  for  a  long  time 
MagnetH  made  of  such  steel  are  commonly  called 
permanent  magnets,  they  are  usually  made  in  the 
form  of  a  rod  or  bar  or  of  a  "U"  or  horseshoe  An 
ordinary  artificial  magnet  made  of  a  bar  of  steel 
demonstrates  several  genet al  properties  of  magnetb 
When  such  a  magnet  is  suspended  in  the  air  so 
that  it  can  move  freely  in  any  direction,  it  comes  to 
rest  eventually  with  its  long  axis  in  a  general  north- 
south  direction,  because  of  the  magnetic  effect  of 
tho  earth  The  end  of  the  bar  pointing  in  the 
northerly  direction  is  called  the  north-seeking  pole, 
that  pointing  toward  the  nouth,  the  south-seeking 
pole  Experiment  «hows  that  hko  poles,  i  e  ,  north 
and  north  or  south  and  south,  repol  each  other, 
and  that  unlike  poles  attract  each  other  The  mag- 
netism of  a  magnet  has  been  found  to  l>e  concen- 
trated in  the  region  of  itn  poles,  a  condition  termed 
polarity  Polarity  can  be  demonstrated  by  placing 
a  magnet  in  a  horizontal  position  and  covering  it 
with  a  piece  of  light  cardboard  over  which  iron 
filings  arc  then  scattered  When  the  paper  is 
tapped  gently,  the  iron  filings  become  magnetized 
by  induction  and  arrange  themselves  in  an  outline 
of  the  bar,  collecting  in  especially  thick  clusters 
around  the  two  poles  The  filings  which  are  situat- 
ed too  far  from  the  magnet  to  be  drawn  to  its  sur- 
face are  nevertheless  affected  by  the  magnetism, 
they  become  arranged  in  definite  curved  lines  that 
extend  outward  from  one  pole  and  curve  backward 
to  the  other  pole  through  the  area  in  which  the 
magnetism  of  the  bar  is  active  This  area  is  called 
the  magnetic  field  of  force,  and  the  lines  through 
which  the  magnetism  appears  to  act  are  called 
lines  of  magnetic  force  Theoretically,  the  flow  of 
magnetic  force  is  supposed  to  be  through  a  con- 
tinuous path  (closed  circuit),  the  direction  of  flow 
bemp  from  the  north-seeking  pole  outward  through 
the  lines  of  force  to  the  south-seeking  pole  and  from 
there  through  the  body  of  the  magnet  back  to  the 
north-seeking  pole  The  strength  of  the  magnetic 
field  is  measured  according  to  the  number  of  lines 
of  force  crossing  a  unit  area  such  as  a  square  centi- 
meter. When  a  magnetized  body — a  compass 
needle,  for  example — is  placed  in  a  magnetic  field, 
it  tends  to  swing  into  a  position  parallel  to  the  lines 
of  force  Iron,  the  most  magnetic  substance,  and 
nickel,  cobalt,  and  other  highly  magnetic  sub- 
stances are  called  ferromagnetic  The  paramag- 
netic substances  are  those  which  are  only  feebly 
attracted  by  a  magnet  When  a  rod  of  a  ferromag- 
netic or  a  paramagnetic  substance  is  placed  in  a 
magnetic  field  it  tends  to  turn  parallel  to  the  field. 
Diamagnetic  substances  (e  g  ,  antimony  and  bis- 
muth) are  repelled  by  a  magnet,  and  a  rod  of  these 
substances  in  a  magnetic  field  tends  to  turn  at 
right  angles  to  the  field  The  exact  nature  of  mag- 
netism is  not  yet  fully  understood  One  theory  ad- 
vanced by  J  A  Ewmg  holds  that  magnetism  is  a 
property  of  the  molecules  of  the  substance  of  which 
the  magnet  is  made  and  depends  upon  their  ar- 
rangement m  the  body  of  tho  magnet  Each  mole- 
cule is  considered  to  be  a  tiny  magnet,  and  it  is 
held  that  if  the  molecules  of  a  given  body,  a  flat 
bar  of  iron,  for  example,  are  arranged  m  orderly 
rows  along  its  length,  with  north  poles  all  pointing 
in  one  direction  and  south  in  the  other,  their  mag- 
netism becomes  so  concentrated  that  the  bar  as  a 
whole  becomes  a  magnet,  When  all  the  molecules 
are  thus  arranged,  "saturation"  is  said  to  have  been 
reached  This  theory  of  magnetism  is  baaed  upon 
the  observation  that  if  a  bar  magnet  is  cut  in  half, 
each  half  itself  becomes  a  magnet  and  that  if,  m 
turn,  each  of  these  halves  is  out  m  half,  each  yields 
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two  more  magnets,  and  so  on;  it  is  assumed,  there- 
fore, that  this  division  could  be  earned  out  and  new 
magnets  produced  until  magnets  consisting  of  a 
single  molecule  are  obtained  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  any  treatment  given  a  magnet  which 
would  affect  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  of 
the  magnetised  substance  (such  as  pounding  or 
extreme  beating)  results  in  a  IOMS  of  magnetism 
According  to  this  theory,  the  magnetising  of  a 
body  consists  in  causing  its  scattered  molecules  to 
be  rearranged  in  orderly  rows  Many  other  theories 
concerning  the  nature  of  magnetism  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  past;  more  recently  tho  theory  that 
it  is  caused  by  the  movement  of  the  electrons  m  tho 
atom  was  introduced,  and  this  has  boon  rather 
widely  supported  The  original  discovery  of  mag- 
netism is  not  known,  but  to  William  Gilbert  is  com- 
monly attributed  the  first  important  scientific 
work  on  the  subject  (1000)  No  further  important 
steps  were  made  in  its  study  until  tho  late  18th 
cent  ,  when  Coulomb  presented  the  results  of  his 
research,  which  were  later  substantiated  by  C  F 
Gauss  Later  A  M  Ampei  e  showed  a  relationship 
between  magnetism  and  electricity,  Oersted  dem- 
onstrated the  effect  produced  iipon  a  magnetic 
needle  by  a  current  of  electricity  flowing  through  a 
conductor,  Faraday  described  the  magnetic  lines 
of  force  in  a  magnetic  field  and  discovered  electro- 
magnetic induction,  Joseph  Henry  demonstrated 
the  electromagnet,  and  Harold  Pender  discovered 
a  magnetic  field  around  a  moving,  electrically 
charged  body  Especially  important  are  the  dis- 
coveries of  J  C  MAXWKLI-.  and  J  J  THOMSON 
The  study  of  terrestrial  magnetism  is  based  on  tho 
assumption  that  the  earth  is  a  gigantic  magnet 
Compass  needles  on  its  surface  arrange  themselves 
m  a  general  north-south  position  They  do  not, 
however,  point  directly  to  the  north  and  south 
geographical  poles  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  therefore 
concluded  that  the  magnetic  and  geographical 
poles  do  not  coincide  The  deviation  of  a  compass 
needle  from  the  geographical  north-south  direction 
is  railed  decimation  The  magnetic  poles,  unlike 
the  geographic  poles,  are  not  fixed,  btit  are  con- 
tinuously changing  their  positions,  ho  that  the 
declination  at  a  given  point  varies  alao  Maps 
are  made  which  have  irregular  lines,  called  isogomc 
lines,  drawn  upon  them  and  extending  north  and 
south,  to  indicate  the  points  on  the  earth's  surface 
where  the  declination  is  the  same  It  is  known  also 
that  a  magnetic  needle  does  not  remain  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  (if  it  is  so  mounted  that  it  ran  move 
freely  from  horizontal  to  vertical)  at  all  points  on 
the  earth's  surface  The  deviation  of  the  needle 
from  the  horizontal  is  called  the  dip  or  inclination 
When  such  a  needle  is  carried  toward  cither  mag- 
netic pole,  it  dips  more  and  more  until  at  the  pole 
it  is  m  a  vertical  position  Near  the  equator,  how- 
ever, on  a  line  known  as  tho  magnetic  equator,  no 
dip  is  observable  Like  other  magnets  the  earth 
under  certain  conditions  is  apparently  able  to  im- 
part magnetism  to  substances  such  as  iron  Tho 
discovery  of  the  deviation  of  the  compass  needle 
from  the  geographical  north-south  position  is  a 
subject  of  controversy.  Commonly,  it  is  attributed 
to  Columbus  on  his  \oyage  to  America  To  Robert 
Norman,  an  English  instrument  maker  of  the  16th 
cent ,  is  credited  the  discovery  of  the  dip  or  in- 
timation The  first  adequate  explanation  of 
terrestrial  magnetism  was  offered  by  William  Gil- 
bert m  1600  Discovery  that  the  decimation  (de- 
viation) of  the  compass  needle  varied  ovnn  during 
each  day  (diurnal  variation)  did  not  come  until  the 
18th  cent ,  and  the  definite  and  systematic  observa- 
tion of  the  magnetic  action  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  was  instigated  by  Alexander  vou  Humboldt 
and  GauHS  Johann  von  Lament  made  a  number  of 
surveys  during  the  19th  cont  ,  a  work  later  taken 
up  in  the  20th  cent ,  directed,  and  coordinated  in- 
ternationally by  L  A  BAURR  See  D  L  Hazard, 
Th*  Earth's  Magnetism  (U  8  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  Special  Publication  117) ,  J  A  Fleming,  ed  , 
Terrestrial  Magnetism  and  Electricity  (1949) 

magnetite  (m&g'nutlt) ,  lustrous  black,  magnetic  min- 
eral, a  compound  of  iron  and  oxygen  containing  a 
large  percentage  of  the  metal  It  occurs  in  crystals 
of  the  cubic  system,  m  masses,  and  as  a  loose  sand 
It  is  one  of  the  important  ores  of  iron  (magnetic 
iron  ore),  being  a  common  constituent  of  igneous 
and  metamorphic  rocks  It  i*>  found  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  the  Urals,  and  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  A  variety  of  magnetite,  lodestone  or  load- 
stone, exhibits  polanty  and  is  especially  interesting 
for  its  natural  magnetism,  its  best-known  locality 
is  Magnet  Cove,  Ark 

magneto :  see  GENERATOR. 

Magnificat  (magnlflk&t)  {Latin, •=  magnifies],  song 
of  the  Virgin  beginning,  "Magnificat  anima  mea 
Donunurn"  [iny  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord]  Luke 
1  46-55.  It  is  the  daily  vesper  hymn  of  the  Roman 
Church  and  is  usually  euug  at  evening  prayer  in  the 
Church  of  England 

magnifying  glass:  see  MICROSCOPE 

Magnitogorsk  (mugnyfi'tagdrsk'),  city  (1046  esti- 
mated pop  200,000),  RSFSR,  on  the  Ural  river 
and  the  conventional  border  of  Europe  and  Asia 
Planned  in  1929,  it  grew  rapidly  into  tho  chief 
metallurgical  center  of  the  USSR.  American  en- 
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ameers  assisted  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth. 
Its  industries  are  based  on  the  high-grade  magnet- 
ite rained  in  the  Magnitnaya  Mt  (on  the  south- 
western slope  of  which  the  citv  is  built),  on  iron  ore 
and  alloys  from  the  Urals,  and  on  coal  from  Kara- 
ganda and  from  the  Kuznetsk  Basin  Magnito- 
gorsk covers  an  area  of  30  sq  mi  Its  largest  plant, 
the  Stalin  Steel  Works,  constructed  in  1931,  in- 
cludes (as  of  1948)  8  blast  furnaces,  26  open-hearth 
furnaces,  and  8  rolling  mills.  Large  residential 
constructions  were  still  under  wav  in  1950 

magnitude,  in  astronomy,  the  term  used  for  a  meas- 
ure of  the  brightness  or  visibility  of  a  star  or  othe» 
celestial  object  PTOLEMY  published  a  scale  of  si* 
magnitudes  m  which  the  brightest  stars  are  of  tht 
first  magnitude  and  the  faintest  stars  visible  to  un 
aided  human  vision  are  of  the  sixth  magnitude 
When  the  use  of  the  telescope  extended  the  visi 
bility  of  heavenly  bodies,  the  system  was  extended 
and  smaller  gradations  of  brilliancy  could  be  dis- 
criminated An  English  astronomer  N  R  Pogsot 
standardized  the  Ptolemaic  scale  by  establishing  K 
light  ratio  Measurements  with  photometers  re- 
vealed that  first  magnitude  stars  were  about  1(K 
times  brighter  than  the  average  brightness  of  those 
of  sixth  magnitude  The  ratio  of  brightness  lie- 
tween  any  two  successive  magnitudes  was  there 
fore  calculated  to  be  2  51  (the  fifth  root  of  100) 
Thus  if  the  quantity  of  light  Riven  out  bv  a  star  o 
sixth  magnitude  be  represented  as  one,  a  star  of  th< 
next  degree  of  brightness  will  give  a  quantity  repre 
sen  ted  by  2  512  When  brightness  greater  thai 
that  of  the  first  magnitude  is  to  be  expressed,  tin 
degrees  of  brightness  are  indicated  b\  negative 
numbers  A  star  giving  2512  times  as  great  a  hgh 
as  one  of  the  standard  first-magnitude  stars  is  o 
zero  magnitude  Hirius  is  1  6  times  as  bright  ai 
that,  therefore  its  magnitude  is  given  as  (  —  1  6) 

Magnolia.  1  City  (pop  4,326),  co  seat  of  Columbu 
co,  SW  Aik,  near  Louisiana,  settled  1852,  me 
1855  Its  oil  industry  has  been  important  sma 
1938,  and  there  is  a  large  textile  mill  A  8tat« 
junior  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  is  here 
2  Citv  (pop  2  125),  co  seat  of  Pike  <o  ,  SW  Miss 
S  of  MeComb  near  the  La  line  It  makes  eottoi 
goods  3  Borough  (pop  1,552),  8W  N  J  ,  SE  o 
Camden ,  me  1915  Its  early  name  was  Greenland 
from  the  color  of  the  marlaceous  soil  here 

magnolia,  any  species  of  tho  genus  Magnolia,  ever 
green  and  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs  native  to  Nortl 
and  Central  America  and  Asia  Among  the  nu 
merous  species  are  some  considered  to  be  the  mos 
beautiful  flowering  trees  in  North  America  Tin 
hardier  lands  are  deciduous  Native  Americai 
magnolias  bloom  when  the  trees  are  in  leaf,  many 
introduced  kinds  bloom  before  the  lea\es  appear 
The  bull  ba>  (Magnolia  grandiflvra)  of  Southern 
coastal  regions  has  huge  white  flowers  resembling 
the  water  hlv,  among  the  largest  of  an>  tiee  blos- 
som, while  the  Southern  umbrella  tree  (M  tnjtt- 
tala)  has  perhaps  the  largest  simple  leaves  (fiom 
1  to  2  ft  long),  of  any  North  American  tiee  The 
cucumber  tree  (M  acuminata),  so  called  because  of 
the  appearance  of  its  unripe  fruits,  grows  wild  as 
far  north  as  New  York  and  Ohio  Its  wood  is  light 
and  soft  and  is  used  in  interior  finishes  and  cabinet- 
work, sometimes  as  a  substitute  for  tulip  poplai 
The  sweet  bay  (M.  urginiana)  is  native  from  Texas 
to  New  England.  See  J  G  Millais.  Magnolia* 
(1927) 

Magnus  I  (Magnus  the  Good),  1024-47,  king  of 
Norwav  and  Denmark,  son  of  St  Olaf  He  was  re- 
called b,v  the  national  part>  when  they  rebelled 
against  Swe>  n,  son  of  Canute  In  1038  he  made  a 
treaty  with  Harthacanuto  of  Denmark,  bv  which 
either  king,  if  he  died  without  an  heir,  was  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  other  Magnus  at  first  dealt 
harshly  with  his  father's  enemies  and  kept  tho  op- 
pressive laws  of  Sweyn  in  force,  but  later  granted 
an  amnostv  and  revoked  Sweyn's  laws  Ho  suc- 
ceeded Harthacanute  m  Denmark  (1042)  and  at 
first  claimed  the  throne  of  England,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  pressing  his  claim  by  the  necessity  of 
crushing  a  Danish  revolt  and  of  fighting  against 
the  Wends.  Later  he  consented  to  dmdmg  the 
realm  with  his  uncle  HAROLD  III 

Magnus  VI  (Magnus  the  Law  Mender),  1238-80, 
king  of  Norway  (1263-80),  son  of  Haakon  IV.  A 
roan  of  peace,  he  brought  an  end  to  the  Scottish 
war  bv  ceding  the  Hebiides  and  the  Isle  of  Man  to 
Alexander  III  (1266)  He  immediately  undertook 
a  geneial  revision  of  the  laws,  introducing  a  new 
code  for  the  kingdom  (1274)  and  subsequently  new 
municipal  laws  His  code  introduced  the  concept 
that  crime  is  an  offense  against  the  state  rather 
than  against  the  mdiMdual  and  narrowed  the  pos- 
sibilities of  personal  vengeance  It  greatlv  increased 
the  power  of  the  king,  making  the  throne  the  source 
of  justice  Tho  municipal  law  gave  tho  cities  in- 
creased freedom  from  rural  control  One  of  his  en- 
actments fixed  the  law  of  succession  to  the  throne , 
anothei,  by  its  cieation  of  a  new  royal  council  and 
of  new  ranks  of  nobility,  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
new  governing  class.  In  1277  Magnus  made  a  con- 
cordat with  the  Church  See  L  M.  Larson,  The 
Earliest  Norwegian  Laws  (1934) 

Magnus  VII  (Magnus  Sniek)  [the  effeminate,  from 
Swod.  «me£a»to  fondle],  1316-73,  king  of  Norway 
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(1319-43)  and  Sweden  (1319-64)  He  succeeded 
his  grandfather,  Haakon  V,  in  Norway,  at  the 
same  time  he  was  elected  king  bv  the  Swedish 
nobles  to  succeed  his  exiled  uncle,  King  Birger  of 
Sweden  He  was  declared  of  age  m  1332  Edu- 
cated in  Sweden,  he  neglected  Norway  and  soon 
became  unpopular  there  However,  despite  accu- 
sations of  vice  and  extravagance,  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  well-intentioned,  though  weak,  ruler 
His  reign  was  beset  by  tioubles  Noiwogian  oppo- 
sition to  union  with  Sweden  foiced  him  to  recog- 
nize (1343)  his  son  Haakon  (latei  Haakon  VI)  as 
his  successor  in  NOT  way,  over  which  he  exercised  a 
nominal  regency  until  Haakon  came  of  age  (1355) 
In  1356  his  son  Eric  retailed  and  proclaimed  him- 
self king  of  Sweden,  Magnus  had  baiely  lesumed 
his  rule  on  Enc's  death  (1359)  when  he  was  forced 
(1361)  to  share  his  tule  over  Sweden  with  his  son 
Haakon  Kailv  m  his  teign  Magnus  had  acquired 
the  Danish  provinces  of  Skanc  and  Blekmgc  in  S 
Sweden,  but  in  1343  Waldomar  IV  of  Denmark 
foiced  him  to  sell  these  acquisitions  back  to  Den- 
imuk  The  threat  of  tho  Hansoatic  League,  which 
established  Us  colony  at  Bnuc.kN  during  Magnus's 
loign,  induced  both  Magnus  and  Haakon  VI  to 
enter  an  alliance  (136 *)  with  Denmark  Haikon 
man  led  Waldemai's  daughter  MARQVRFT,  thus 
preparing  the  union  of  Sweden.  Noiway ,  and  Don- 
maik  The  Danish  alliance  was  unpopulai  with 
the  Swedish  nobles,  who  deposed  (1304)  both 
Magnus  and  Hiakori  and  one  ted  the  Swedish 
ciovn  to  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg  The  duke's 
son,  Albert,  thus  became  king  of  Sweden  Magnus 
was  imprisoned  fiom  1365  to  1371  and  spent  his 
last  }  ears  in  Norway 

Magnusson,  Arm  or  Arne  (our'nt  mag'nocWm), 
1663-1730,  Icelandic  historian  and  antiquarian 
He  taught  at  the  Umv  of  Copenhagen  and  made 
an  important  collection  of  am  lent  Icelandic  manu- 
sc  npts,  housed  at  the  university 
Magnuason,  Finnur  (fl'nur),  1781-1847,  Icelandic- 
arc  haeologist  and  sc  holar  Kduc  ated  at  the  Umv 
of  Copenhagen,  he  was  appointed  (1815)  professor 
of  Not  them  literature  and  mythology  there  He 
compiled,  edited,  and  translated  the  Elder  Kdda 
and  published  a  lexicon  of  Norse  rnv  thologv  (1828) 
and  works  on  the  origin  of  the  Edda  sayings 
Mago  (ma'go),  fl  500  B  C  ,  Carthaginian  statesman, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  mditary  power  of  Car- 
thage He  forced  commercial  treaties  on  the  Etrus- 
cans, Rome  (509  B  C  ).  and  the  Greeks  of  S  Italy 
Mago,  d  c  202  BC,  Carthaginian  geneial  Ho 
served  in  Italy  under  his  brother  HVNNIBM,  and  m 
Spam  was  one  of  the  commanders  defeated  b> 
Scipio  at  Ibpa  (206  B  C  )  In  204,  aftet  wintering 
in  the  Balearic  Isles  (whore  Port  Mahon  is  named 
for  him),  he  lauded  m  Liguna,  only  to  be  defeated 
by  the  Romans  m  Cisalpine  Gaul  (203) 
Magoffin,  Beriah,  1816-85.  governor  of  Kentucky 
(1859-62),  b  Harrodsburg,  Ky  .  grad  Centre  Col- 
lege 1835,  and  Transylvania  Umv  ,  1838  A  lawyer 
m  Harrodsburg,  he  became  a  prominent  Demociatic 
political  leader  As  governor,  Magoffin,  who  was  a 
states'  lights  man  rather  than  a  secessionist,  urged 
compromise  to  avoid  war,  refused  Lincoln's  call  foi 
troops,  and  warned  both  North  and  South  against 
v  lolatmg  Kentucky's  armed  neutrality  The  meas- 
ures advocated  by  tho  legislature  aftei  the  Confed- 
erate invasion  of  the  state  (1861)  did  not  meet  his 
approval  Virtually  deprived  of  all  mihtaiy  powers, 
he  cbshked  his  position  and  resigned  in  1862 
Magog  (ma'g&g),  in  the  Bible  1  Son  of  Japheth. 
Gen  10  2  2  See  GOG 

Magog  (ma'gog),  town  (pop  9,0 M),  S  Que  ,  SW  of 
Shet  brooke  and  on  Lake  Memphremagog  Founded 
by  Loyalist  emigrants  from  the  United  States  after 
1776,  Magog  is  a  resoit  and  trade  center,  with  tex- 
tile mills  and  dairying 

Magoon,  Charles  Edward  (mugoon'),  1861-1920, 
American  administrator,  b  Steele  co  .  Mmn  ,  edu- 
cated at  the  Umv  of  Nebraska  Work  as  attorney 
(1899-1904)  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  showed 
his  ability  to  deal  with  the  legal  problems  of  Amer- 
ican expansion  In  1904  he  was  made  counsel  foi 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission  and  prepared  laws 
for  the  Canal  Zone,  and  in  1905  he  l>ecame  gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone  and  minister  to  Panama 
As  provisional  governor  of  Cuba  after  1906  ho  HO 
reorganized  affairs  that  the  government  was  re- 
turned to  the  Cuban  people  in  1908  He  was  tho 
author  of  The  Law  of  Cieil  Government  under  Military 
0<cupation  (1902) 

Magor-missabib    (ma'g6r-nuVuMb)    [Heb  ,-tenot 
on  eveiy  side),  name  given  by  Jeremiah  to  the  man 
who  put  him  in  tho  stocks    Jer  20  3 
Magpiash  (magpl'ash) ,  signer  of  the  covenant    Neh 
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magpie,  bird  of  the  CTOW  family  Closely  related  to 
the  magpies  of  Europe  and  Asia  is  the  American 
or  black-billed  magpie  of  W  North  America  Its 
plumage,  except  for  tho  white  wing  patches  and 
abdomen,  w  black  with  some  iridescence,  and  it  in 
about  20  in  long  Magpies  build  huge,  domed 
nests  m  trees  They  destroy  birds'  eggs  and  young 
and  kill  sickly ,  wounded,  or  newborn  sheep  or  cows 
by  pecking  They  are  scavengers  but  also  eat 
harmful  insects  and  fruits,  berries,  and  leaves 
Noisy,  chattering  birds,  in  captivity  they  can  be 
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taught  to  mutate  some  words  The  yellow-billed 
magpie  is  found  in  tho  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento valleys  See  J  M  Lmsdale,  The  Natural 
Hutory  of  Magpie*  (1937). 

Magrath  (mugrath'),  town  (pop  1,295),  S  Alta  ,  S 
of  Leth bridge,  in  a  farm  (gram  and  sugar  beets) 
and  stock-raising  region,  founded  by  Mormons 

Magruder,  John  Bankhead  (mugroo'dx^r),  1810-71, 
Confedeiate  general,  b  Winchester,  Va ,  grad. 
West  Point,  1830  His  reckless  daring  in  the  Mexi- 
can War  won  him  a  captaincy  and  the  brevets  of 
major  and  lieutenant  colonel  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  he  resigned  and  joined  the  Confed- 
erate army  He  was  given  command  of  forces  on 
the  Virginia  peninsula  and  m  June,  1861,  defeated 
B  F  Butler  at  Big  Bethel  Piomoted  majoi  gen- 
01  al  (Oct  ),  Magruder  distinguished  himself  m  tho 
PKNINBULAH  CAMPAIGN,  paiticularly  in  holding  off 
G  B  Me  Clellan  at  Yorktown  As  commands  of 
the  Dept  of  Texas  (1862-61),  he  rocaptuied  Gal- 
veston,  Jan  1,  1863  Aftoi  the  war  ho  was  a  major 
goncral  in  the  Mexican  impeiulist  amiv  until 
MAXIMILIAN  came  to  gnof  See  D  S  Fieeman, 
Lcc'a  Lievtinants.  \ol  I  (1912) 

maguey    &eo  AUAVK 

Magyars  (mcVl'viirz,  mag'ystrz),  the  people  of  HUN- 
GARY Although  in  the  past  it  was  bchovod  that 
some  common  origin  existed  among  tho  Magyars, 
tho  Huns,  the  Mongols,  and  the  Turks,  modern 
icsearrh  has  proved  the  baselessness  of  sue  h  suppo- 
sitions Tho  only  similarity  between  tho  Magyars 
and  the  peoples  named  alx>ve  was  their  mode  of 
life  when  they  first  appeared  in  Euiope  in  the  9th 
cent  The  Magyar  or  Hungarian  language  belongs 
to  the  Finno-Ugiit  family  (see  L\NCIUAC.K,  table) 
A  nomadic  nation,  the  Magyais  migrated  (c  460) 
from  the  Urals  to  the  Northern  Caucasus  region 
Tho\  remained  there  for  about  400  years,  for  part 
of  that  tune  they  were  allied  with  the  Khazars 
Contae  t  with  Turkic  peoples  seems  to  havre  boon 
close,  for  many  Magyar  words  of  Turkish  origin, 
relating  to  animal  husbandry  and  politic  al  and 
military  organization,  were  in  use  before  the  9th 
cent  During  that  period  tho  Magyars  began  to 
engage  in  agnculture  Late  in  the  9th  cent  the 
advance  of  the  PR  re  HENKQS  for<  od  tho  Magyars  W 
across  S  Russia  and  into  present  Kumania  Under 
their  leader  ARPAD  they  defeated  the  Bulgar  tsar 
Simeon  I,  but  Simeon,  with  the  help  of  tho  Petche- 
negs,  forced  them  northward  into  Hungary,  which 
they  permancntlv  settled  c  896  Thov  wore  de- 
scribed as  ferocious  warriors,  mounted  on  swift 
horses  and  almost  urn  onquerable  on  their  raids 
They  conquered  Moravia  and  penetrated  deep 
into  Germany  until  they  were  checked  (955)  by 
Emperor  Otto  I  at  the  Lee  hfeld  Under  St 
ST*  PHEN.  Christianity  was  mtroduc  ed  early  in  the 
11th  cent  ,  and  the  Magyars  consolidated  their 
state  Thev  absorbed  the  other  ethnic  groups  of 
Hungary  proper  The  S/KKKII  are  presumably 
<  losely  related  to  them  Tho  terms  Magyar  and 
Hungarian  are  identical,  but  in  non-Hungarian 
languages  the  word  Magyar  is  frequently  used  to 
distinguish  the  Hungarian-speaking  population  of 
Hungan  from  the  German,  Slavic,  and  Rumanian 
rnmoutios,  which  were  considerable  until  the  end 
of  the  I-irst  World  War,  when  Hungan  lost  its 
border  province's  For  Magy  ar  literature,  see 
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Mahabaleshwar  (rnuh  i"bulo'nh'\viir),  town  (pop 
5,090),  W  rmttal  Bombay  state,  India  It  is  a 
summer  resort  situated  in  the  Western  Ghats  at  an 
elevation  of  c  4, (KM)  ft 

Mahabharata  (muha'ba'rutu),  great  Sanskrit  epic 
of  India,  composed  between  200  B  C  and  A  D  200. 
The  work,  traditionally  OHC  nbed  to  one  of  its  minor 
characters,  Vyasa  [Skt  ,=arrangerl,  was  probably 
written  by  a  number  of  bardu  poets  and  later 
partly  revised  by  philosophical  writers  to  gloss 
over  barbarous  elements  It  comprises  some 
110,000  (oupleto  of  16-sv  liable  linen  The  story 
incorporates  in  part  that  of  the  R\\m\NA,  the 
other  great  Sanskrit  epic  While  there  arc  many 
subplots  and  irrelevant  tales,  basically  the  Maha- 
bharata  is  the  fabulous  ace  ount  of  a  dy  nastic  strug- 
gle m  the  kingdom  of  Hustmapur  The  Pandavas, 
five  brothers  of  noble  chara<  ter  married  in  c  omtnon 
to  Draupaeh,  are  rivals  of  their  threo  cousins,  the 
treacherous  Kauravas  After  many  years  the 
two  parties  fight  a  great  battle  —in  wme  h  the  epi- 
sode of  tho  BHAQAVAD-GITA  occurs— and  tho  Pan- 
davas win  Yudhtsthira,  the  oleiost,  ascends  tho 
throne,  but,  saddened  by  the  spectacle  of  earthly 
glory,  he  abdu  ates,  takes  the  path  to  heaven,  and 
is  received  into  eternal  bliss  I- or  selections,  see 
Romesh  C  Dutt,  The  Mahabharata  and  the  Ra- 
mayana  (1911)  See  E  W  Hopkins,  The  Great 
Epic  of  India  (1901),  Edward  P  Hue,  The  Maha* 
bhaiata  Analvw  and  Index  (1934) 

Mahalah  (maha'lu)  [Heb  ,- disease],  child  of  the 
sister  of  Gileod  1  Chron  7  18 

Mahalaleel  (mu"hula'l651)  (Heb  ,= praise  of  God) 
1  Descendant  of  Adam  Gen  5  12,  1  Chron.  1.2. 
Maleleel  Luke  3  37  2  Judahite  Neh  11.4 

Mahalath  and  Mahalath  Leannoth:  see  AIJELETH 
SHAHAK 

Mahah  (mahft'll).  vanant  of  MAHLI. 

Mahan,  Alfred  Thayer  (muhan'),  1840-1914,  Amer- 


ican writer  on  naval  affairs,  b  West  Point,  N  Y., 
grad  Annapolis,  1859  A  Union  navy  officer  in  the 
Civil  War,  he  later  taught  naval  history  and  tactics 
at  the  Newport  War  College,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent (1886-89,  1892-93)  Out  of  ma  lectures  grew 
his  books  on  sea  power  in  its  historical  significance, 
among  them  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon 
History,  W60-1783  (1890)  and  Sea  Power  in  Itn 
Relation  to  the  War  of  1612  (1905)  Mahan  saw 
naval  questions  not  in  the  nairow  view  of  technical 
study  of  naval  campaigns  bvit  rather  in  bioader 
sweep  of  the  interlocking  activity  of  international 
politics  and  naval  policy,  with  some  emphasis  on 
ocean  commerce  and  its  economic  implications 
He  considered  sea  power  the  decisive  factor  in  war- 
fare His  works  were  widely  hailed  and  exerted 
considerable  influence  on  the  thought  of  his  tune 
On  a  visit  to  Europe  (1893-95)  he  was  highly 
honored  In  1896  ho  retired,  but  later  he  was  sent 
to  tho  Hague  Conference  of  1899,  where  he  stoutly 
opposed  reduction  of  armaments  His  books  have 
been  much  used  by  proponents  of  a  big  navy  Ho 
also  wrote  biographies  of  Fairagut  and  Nelson, 
The  Harvest  Within  (1909),  a  religious  book,  and 
the  autobiographical  fr'rom  Sail  to  Sttam  (1907)  A 
selection  of  his  woiks  appealed  in  1918  See  biog- 
raphy by  W  D  Pule&ton  (1939);  R  S  West,  Jr  , 
Admirals  of  American  Emjnrt  (1948) 

Mahanadi  (muha'nu'dc),  iivcr,  c  550  mi  long,  rising 
in  SE  Madhva  Piadesh,  India  It  flows  generally  N 
through  Madhya  Pradesh  and  then  generally  E 
through  Onsoa  state,  where  it  has  cut  a  gorge 
through  the  Eastern  Ghats,  to  empty  into  the  Bav 
of  Bengal  by  several  channels  Tho  Mahanadi 
supplies  water  for  extensive  irngatiori  works 

Mahamum  (ma*hunn'Im)  [Heb  , -hosts),  unidenti- 
fied city,  E  of  tho  Jordan  near  tho  Jabbok  Here 
Jacob  met  angels,  horo,  also,  David  took  refugo 
from  Absalom.  Gen  32  2,22,  Joshua  21  38,  2  Sam 
2  8,  17  24-27,  19  32,  1  Kings  4  14 

Mahaneh-dan  (maha'no'-dan")  [Heb, -camp  of 
Dan],  unidentified  place,  near  Jeiusulem  Judges 
13  25,  18  12 

Mahanoy  City  (nuihunoi'),  industrial  borough  (pop 
13,442),  E  Pa  ,  NE  of  Pottsvillo,  settled  1859,  me 
1863  Ita  products  include  anthracite,  textiles,  and 
beer  Mahanoy  Mt  near  by  has  an  altitude  of 
c  2,000  ft 

Maharai  (ma'huil)  [Hob  .-.hasty],  one  of  David's 
men  2  Sam  23  28,  1  Chron  11  30,  27  13 

Mahath  (ma'hath)    1  Ancestor  of  the  singer  Heman 

1  Chron    6  35    2  Levito  serving  under  Hezokiah 

2  Chron   31  13 

mahatma  (muhat'inu,  -hat'-)  [SanHknt,=gieat- 
souled],  title  used  in  India  among  Hindus  for  a  por- 
son  of  superior  holiness  It  is  without  theological 
significance  Gandhi  is  the  best-known  figure  to 
whom  the  title  was  applied 

Mahavite  (imVhavIt,  maha'vlt),  obscure  family 
name  of  one  of  David's  guard  1  Chron  11  46 

Mahazioth  (muha'zooth)  [Hob  ,- visions],  loader  of 
temple  musicians  1  Chron  264,30 

Mahdi  (ma'de)  [ Arabic,  =he  who  is  guidod],  m 
ISLAM,  the  man  who  will  arise  in  the  one!  of  t  he- 
world  as  the  leader  of  the  faithful  or  IMAM  In  spite 
of  the  canonical  saying,  "There  is  no  Mahdi  but 
Jesus,"  and  in  spito  of  the  belief  among  Sunmtes 
that  Jesus  will  come  in  the  last  things,  the  Shntes 
and  the  variations  of  Shiism  have  tended  to  a  kind 
of  active  millenmalism  As  a  result  of  this,  men 
have  arisen  from  tune  to  time  m  Poism  and  Egypt 
claiming  to  be  tho  Mahdi  The  only  one  of  these 
who  gained  historic  importance  was  Mohammed 
Ahmed  See  DRUSH*  and  FATIMITF 

Mahdi  (ma 'do),  title  claimed  by  Mohammed  Ah- 
med, 1848-85,  Moslem  lehgious  leader  in  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  He  declared  himself  in 
1881  the  divine  guide  (Mahdi)  of  Ihlam  and  lod  a 
war  of  liberation  from  tho  oppressive  Egyptian 
soldiery  He  died  soon  after  capturing  Khartoum, 
Gen  Charles  Gordon,  tho  British  defender  thoie, 
was  killed  in  the  siege  His  followers,  the  Mahdists, 
for  a  time  substituted  a  pilgrimage  to  his  tomb  at 
Omdurman  for  the  customary  Moslem  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  The  final  defeat  of  the  Mahdists  in  189S 
by  an  Anglo-Egyptian  army  under  Lord  Kitchenei 
gave  Great  Britain  control  of  tho  Sudan 

Mahdia  (mudP'u),  town  (pop  9,251),  E  Tunisia  It 
is  a  fishing  port  Founded  (912)  by  tho  F,itimitos 
on  the  sito  of  Phoonie  mn  and  Roman  colonies,  it 
prospered  as  their  e  apital  (921-48)  In  tho  Middle 
Ages  it  was  known  to  Europeans  as  the  "town  of 
Africa  "  The  strongly  fortified  town  was  several 
times  besieged  and  foil  to  Normans,  Almohades, 
the  Spanish,  and  others  It  early  became  a  base  of 
the  Barbary  pirates 

Mahe:  seo  SEYCHELLES 

Maher-sbalal-hash-baz  (ma'hur-shal'&l-)  [Hcb,- 
spoil  speeds,  prey  hastes],  symbolic  name  of  a  son 
of  Isaiah  Isa  8  1,3 

Mahican  Indiana  (muhe'kun),  confederacy  of  North 
American  Indian  tribes  of  the  Algonqwau  linguistic 
stock  They  are  also  called  the  Mohican  The 
Mahican  were  of  the  Eastern  Woodlands  culture 
area  In  the  early  17th  cent  they  occupied  both 
banks  of  the  upper  Hudson  river  extending  N 
almost  to  Lake  Chaniplain.  They  were  neighbored 
in  the  northeast  by  the  Penuacook  Indians  and  in 
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the  southwest  by  the  Wappinger  Indians:  both  of 
these  some  writers  include  with  the  Mahican  The 
MOHEOAN  INDIANS  were  a  tribe  of  the  Mahican 
Confederacy  and  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
larger  group  When  the  Dutch  arrived  in  New 
York  the  Mohawk  had  been  at  war  with  the  Ma- 
hican for  some  time  and  had  steadily  driven  tho 
Mahican  E  of  the  Hudson  river  The  Mahican 
council  fire,  or  capital,  had  been  moved  (1664)  from 
Schodae,  near  Albany,  E  to  Stockbndge,  Mass 
The  complete  subjection  and  dispersal  of  the  Ma- 
hican were  hastened  by  tho  firearms  provided  by 
the  Dutch  to  their  enemies  Some  of  the  Mahican 
moved  west  to  join  the  Delaware  Indiana,  with 
whom  they  afterwards  moved  to  the  Ohio  region 
(where  the  Mahican  lefugees  lost  their  identity) 
Others  placed  themselves  undei  tho  protection  of 
the  Iroquois  Confederacy  m  S  cential  New  York 
The  Mahican  who  remained  in  Massachusetts  be- 
came part  of  the  so-called  STOC  KBKIDOE  INDIANS 
See  Alanson  Skinner,  Notes  on  Mahikan  Ethnology 
(1925) 

Mahlah  (ma'lu)  [Hob  , -disease),  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Zelophehad  Num  27  1-1 1 

Mahler,  Gustav  (goos'taf  mil'lur),  1800-1911,  Aus- 
trian composoi  and  conductor,  studied  at  the 
Umv  of  Vienna  He  was  conductoi  of  tho  Royal 
Opera,  Budapest,  1888-90,  the  Imperial  Opera, 
Vienna,  1897-1907,  the  Metropolitan  Opeia,  New 
York,  1908-11,  and  the  New  York  Philhaimomc 
1908-11  He  completed  nine  symphonies,  aug- 
menting the  orchestra  with  voices  in  many  of  them 
His  Eighth  Symphony,  called  tiymphony  of  tht 
Thou  wind  (1910),  lequires  1,000  performers  Das 
Lied  von  <Jer  Krde  (1908;,  for  solo  voices  and  oi- 
chestia,  bungs  to  consummation  Ins  woik  in  the 
song-cycle  form,  of  which  Das  klaytinU  Litd  (1SHO) 
and  Klndertottnliedtr  (1902)  aic-  significant  ex- 
amples See  biogiaphies  by  Carl  Engel  (1911), 
Bruno  Walter  (1941),  and  his  wife,  \lrna  Mahler 
(Eng  tr,  1940),  Dika  Newhn,  HntfLner,  Mahler, 
Schoenberg  (1947) 

Mahh  (m.VlI,  m  i'  )  [Heb  ,  =  sick)y]  1  Son  of  Meia- 
11  1  Chi  on  b  l'>,29,  2121,  24  20  Mahab  Ex 
0192  Grandson  of  Meiau  1  Chi  on  0  17,  23  23, 
2130 

Mahlon  (ma'ln)  [Heb  ,-pinmg],  Kuril's  husband 
Ruth  1  2,5,  4  »,10 

Mahmud  I  (m  imood',  m  I'rnood),  lbOo-1764,  Otto- 
man sultan  (1730  54),  son  of  Mustafa  II,  nephew 
and  successor  of  VHMKU  III  A  revolt  of  the  Jani- 
zaries put  him  on  the  thiono  \ffair-.  of  state  were 
largely  in  the  able  hands  of  the  Nubian  agha, 
Beshir  (1051  174<>),  who  was  the  powei  behind  a 
number  of  successive  grand  vizieis  During  Mah- 
mud's  leign  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  involved  in 
wars  with  Peisia  The  attempt  of  his  vassal,  tho 
khan  of  the  Cnniea,  to  come  to  Mahmud's  aid  led 
to  the  Russo-Tui kish  War  of  1710  19  Emperor 
CH\KLES  VI  entered  the  war  in  17  17  on  the  Russian 
side,  but  by  the  separate  peace  of  Belgtade  (1719) 
he  restored  N  Serbia  to  Turkey  Russia  made  peace 
soon  afterward  and  was  forced  to  laze  Azov 
Mahmud  built  many  splendid  buildings  in  Con- 
stantinople He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Osman  III 

Mahmud  II,  1784-1819,  Ottoman  sultan  (IKOK-iQ), 
younger  son  of  Abdu-1-Hamid  I  He  was  raised  to 
the  throne  upon  the  deposition  of  his  brother, 
MUSTAFA  IV,  and  continued  the  reforms  of  his 
cousin,  SELIM  III  During  his  reign  the  E^HTJLHA 
QUESTION  assumed  increasing  importance  Mah- 
mud inherited  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1806-12, 
which  ended  with  the  loss  of  Bes-saiabia  How- 
ever, Russia  was  obliged  to  cease  supporting  the 
Serbian  rebels  under  KARAOEOROF  ,  and  Serbia  re- 
turned (1813)  to  Turkish  control  In  1817  ho 
recognized  MILOBH  as  prince  of  Serbia,  a  Turkish 
vassal  He  suppressed  (1822)  the  rebellion  of  ALI 
PABHA  and  defeated  tho  Greeks  in  the  first  phase 
of  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  At  the  height 
of  his  power  he  ruthlessly  carried  out  (1826)  a 
long-cherished  project—  the  destruction  of  tho 
JANIZARIES,  whose  political  power  was  intolerable 
The  Tuikish  successes  in  Greece  were  largely  duo 
to  the  troops  sent  by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  MOHAM- 
MED AM,  under  the  command  of  IBKMIIM  PASHA 
British,  Russian,  and  French  intervention  led  to 
the  destruction  (1827)  of  the  Egyptian  fleet  at 
Navarmo,  to  the  Russo-Turkihh  War  of  1828-29, 
to  a  humiliating  peace  (see  AI>UIANOPL,K,TKI-  AT*  oi< ) , 
and  to  the  independence  of  GREECE  The  sequel 
of  the  Greek  war  was  the  invasion  of  Turkey  by 
Ibiahim  Pasha  after  Mahmud  had  refused  to  give 
Syria  to  Mohammed  Ah  as  reward  for  his  aid 
against  the  Greeks  At  Konya  the  Tuikish  army 
was  completely  routed  (1832),  and  Constantinople 
was  saved  only  by  the  intervention  of  a  Russian 
fleet  Mahmud  was  obliged  to  accede  (1833)  to 
Mohammed  All's  demands  and,  by  a  secret  agree- 
ment with  Russia,  promised  to  close  the  Darda- 
nelles to  all  warships  hostile  to  Russia  In  1839 
war  with  Egypt  was  resumed,  and  on  the  day  of 
Mahmud's  death  news  came  of  the  ignominious 
surrender  of  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  harbor  of 
Alexandria  Mahmud's  son  and  successor,  Abdu-1- 
Mejid,  granted  Egypt  virtual  independence  Thus, 
despite  the  efforts  of  one  of  its  most  forceful  and 
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able  rulers,  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  advanced 
still  further  on  its  road  to  ruin  However,  Muhmud 
laid  the  basis  for  a  modern  Turkey  He  not  only 
initiated  the  reform  of  the  Turkish  army,  begun  in 
1835  by  H  K  B  von  MOI/TKB,  but  he  sought  to 
"Westermae"  the  whole  stnicture  of  the  state  and 
he  destroyed  the  old  feudal  pattern  of  his  empire 

Mahmud  of  Ghazni  (mumood',  guz'ne),  971 '-1030, 
Afghan  emperor  and  conqueror  He  defeated 
(c  990)  his  elder  brother  to  gain  control  of  Khura- 
san (in  Iran)  and  of  Afghanistan  Mahmud,  a 
Htaunch  Moslem,  was  the  scourge  of  the  heteiodox 
and  the  infidel  On  his  raid*  against  the  states  of 
N  India,  ho  destroyed  Hindu  temples,  forced  con- 
versions to  Islam,  and  carried  off  fxioty  and  slaves 
Hindus  especially  abhorred  his  destruction  of  the 
temple  to  Siva  at  Somnath  in  Gujarat  Mahmud's 
territorial  gains  lay  mainly  W  and  N  of  Afghani- 
stan and  in  the  Punjab  Ho  was  a  pation  of  litera- 
ture and  art  At  Ghaziu  ho  built  a  magnificent 
mosque,  the  Celestial  Brides  His  successors  in  the 
Ghazna\id  dynasty,  which  he  founded,  ruled  over 
a  reduced  domain  until  1191  See  biography  by 
Muharnmed  Nazim  (1911) 

Mahnotnen  (mono'mnn),  village  (pop  1,429),  co 
seat  of  Mahnotnen  <  o  ,  NW  Minn  It  is  in  the 
White  PJarth  Indian  Reservation  and  is  a  router  of 
livestock,  poultry,  and  dairy  cooperatives 

mahogany,  valuable  haidwood  obtained  chiefly  from 
trees  of  tho  genera  tfwietenut  and  Khaya  of  the 
familv  Meliaeeae  Spanish  or  West  Indian  nmhog- 
anv,  hwHlmw  mahitgnm,  found  in  the  West  Indies 
arid  S  Klonda  was  oiiginally  tarried  to  England 
Irom  Spanish  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  as 
ballast  in  sailing  vessels  jn  the  loth  cent  It  was 
used  in  shipbuilding  before  it  l>etame  popular  for 
furniture  \( cording  to  tradition  Sir  \\alter 
Ralegh  had  a  mahogany  table  made  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  After  c  1715,  importations  of  mahoganv 
into  England  were  adequate  to  provide  cabinet- 
makers with  a  fairly  constant  supply  The  pop- 
ularity of  the  wood  mi  roused  steadily  in  the  18th 
cent  West  Indian  mahogany  is  golden  brown  to 
dark  rich,  red  brown  and  is  hard,  close-grained, 
and  fine-textured  (  rote  lies  or  curls,  pieces  ob- 
tained from  a  forked  portion  of  a  tree  and  there- 
fore having  unusual  markings,  became  populai 
toward  the  end  of  the  ISth  cent  The  mahogany 
of  the  continental  tropical  American  regions,  6 
macrophylla,  grows  in  areas  of  heavy  rainfall  from 
S  Mexico  and  the  Yucatan  peninsula  through 
Central  Amenca  and  in  parts  of  \enezuela,  Co- 
lombia, Peru,  and  extreme  \V  Brazil  The  wood  is 
usualh  golden  brown  and  has  a  straighter  gram 
than  the  West  Indian  species  \fncan  mahogany, 
Khayn  irorensis,  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  Gold 
C  oast  and  the  Ivory  Coast  and  the  coastal  regions 
of  Nigeria  and  Cameroons  It  is  golden  brown  and 
more  Ggured  than  any  other  mahoganv  and  is 
much  used,  especially  as  veneers,  for  fuimturo  and 
intenor  turn  Mahoganv  is  resistant  to  termites 
The  name  mihoganv  has  been  incorrectly  'tpphed 

Colombian  nuhoganv  from  Canniana  pynformifi 
inrl  species  of  Cednlfi,  including  Spanish  or  West 
Indian  tedar  ((\ilnla  »<l»rata) 

Mahol  (nm'hol)  [Heb  , -dance],  father  of  wise  men 
1  Kings  4  {1 

Mahomet   see  MOHYMMID 

Mahon,  Port  (inuhun').  Span  Mah6n  (nnOn'),  nty 
(pop  14,  101),  chief  citv  and  poit  of  Minorca 
island,  Baleaies  pio\  ,  Spain,  in  the  W  Mediter- 
mnean  Ils  laige,  excellent  natural  haibor  is  de- 
fended bv  two  lot 1 1 esses  Poit  Mahon  was  named 
alter  the  (  in  thagmian  geneial  Mago  Itshuiedthe 
history  of  MINORC  w 

Mahone,  William  (muhon'),  1826-95,  Conledeiate 
general  and  \ngima  politician,  b  Southampton 
co,  Va  ,  giad  \ngima  Military  Institute,  1847 
He  was  president,  chief  engmeei,  and  superintend- 
ent of  the  Norfolk-Peteisbuig  HR  when  the  Civil 
Wai  broke  out  Via  hone  l>ecame  a  Confederate 
biigadier  geneial  in  New  ,  1801,  and  fought  in  most 
of  the  campaigns  of  the  Armv  of  Northern  Vn- 
gmia  lie  distinguished  himself  particulatlv  at 
PkTfcRtfHURc,,  where  on  June  30,  1864,  he  repulsed 
the  Union  assault  at  the  ( 'rater  "  I<  or  this  he  w as 
nmnediatelv  promoted  inajoi  general  After  the 
wai  he  lesuiiied  his  railroad  activities  and  entered 
politics  Mahone  became  the  leadei  of  the  Read- 
justers,  \irgiiua  Democrats  who  advocated  the 
scaling  down  of  the  state  debt  He  led  the  party  to 
vu  tory  in  1879  and  in  18X1,  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  U  S  Senate  Bv  allying  himself  with  the  Re- 
publicans theie,  Mahone  was  able  to  build  a  power- 
ful machine  which  con ti oiled  Virginia  politics  foi 
seveial  veais  8oe  biogtaphy  bv  Nelson  M  Blake 
(1936),  D  S  Freeman,  Lee's  Lieutenants  (3  vols  , 
1942-44) 

Mahone  Bay,  town  (pop  1 ,026) ,  S  N  S  ,  N  of  Lunen- 
buig  It  has  shipbuilding  and  lumbering 

Mahomng  (muho'nlng),  iivoi  rising  in  NE  Ohio  neai 
Alliance.  It  flows  north  a  short  distance  beyond 
Warien,  vvheie  it  turns  southeast  to  flow  past 
Youngstown  into  Pennsylvania  and  joui  the  She- 
nango  to  f ot  m  the  Beaver  mei  It  is  c  90  nu  long 
and  diams  an  exceptionally  fertile  valley  The 
U.S  Coips  of  Engineers  m  1943  completed  Beilm 
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Dam  (5,760  ft  long  and  95  ft  high)  for  controlling 
floods  and  for  supplying  water  to  the  industries  of 
the  Mahomng  valley 
Mahony,  Francis  Sylvester,  pseud    Father  Prout, 

1804-66,  Irish  Jesuit  priest  He  was  dismissed 
from  the  order  m  1830  His  essays  and  poems  con- 
tributed to  Prater' »  Magazine  were  collected  in 
1834-36  as  The  Keliques  of  Father  Prout 

Mahopac,  Lake  (ma'opak,  ma'ho-),  small  resort 
lake,  SE  N  Y  ,  NE  of  Poekskill 

Mahrattas  or  Marathas  (both  mura'tuz,  muru'-), 
Marathi-speakmg  people  of  W  central  India  In 
the  17th  cent  their  great  leader  SIVAJI  declared  his 
independence  of  the  Mogul  einpne  From  the 
Mahratta  capital  at  Poona,  military  expeditions 
were  dispatched  and  much  terntorv  was  conquered, 
especially  in  central  India  Bv  the  mid- 18th  cent 
the  Mahrattas  had  displaced  the  Mogul  empire  as 
the  leading  power  in  India,  but  their  domain  soon 
split  into  several  territories  which  warred  among 
themselves  Gieat  Britain,  determined  to  end  the 
threat  to  its  control  ovei  India,  waged  several  wars 
with  the  Mahrattas,  finally  subduing  them  in  1818 
Of  the  major  Mahratta  states,  Baroda,  Gwahor, 
and  Indoie  alone  con  turned  in  existence  See  J  G 
Duff,  History  of  th>  \fahrattas  (rev  ed  ,  1921), 
G  S  Saidesai.  \ew  Hi«torn  of  the  Marathas  (1947) 

Mahnsch  Ostrau,  Czechoslovakia  see  MOHAVBKA 
OB  rim  \ 

Mai,  Angelo  (on'iftld  ml'),  1782  1854,  Italian  phi- 
lologist, cardinal  of  tho  Roman  Church  As  an 
official  at  the  Ambrosian  Libiarv  m  Milan  and  at 
the  Vati<  an  Library,  he  discovered  and  published 
manv  manuscripts,  some  of  them  highly  valuable 
His  most  famous  discovery  was  Cicero's  De  repub- 
lu-a  In  18*8  he  received  the  cardinal's  hat 

Maia  (nm'u  ml'u)  1  In  Greek  religion,  one  of  the 
Pleiades  She  was  the  daughter  of  Atlas  and  the 
nymph  Pleione  and  the  mother  of  Hermes  bv 
Zeus  2  In  Roman  religion,  goddess  of  spring  and 
fertility  She  was  also  called  Maiesta  (the  month 
of  Mav  bears  her  name)  and  was  usually  identified 
with  Bona  Dea 

Maiden,  textile-mill  town  (pop  1,803),  W  central 
NC  ,  NW  of  Chailottc 

Maiden  Castle,  ancient  fortress,  Dorsetshire,  Eng- 
land, near  Dorchestei  Tho  finest  oaithwork  in  the 
British  Isles,  c  115  acres  in  area,  is  here  Exca- 
vations in  1914-37  revealed  evidences  of  a  Neo- 
lithic village,  with  a  two-ditch  system,  indicating 
occupation  c  2000  B  C  On  the  same  site  are  le- 
inams  of  an  Iron  Age  fortified  village  (100  B  C  ) 
It  is  l>eheved  that  the  foitress  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  and  that  occupation  ceased  about  A  D  70 

maidenhair  fern,  popular  woodland  FERN  ( Idian- 
tum  pt'ddtum)  of  North  America,  delicate  and  grace- 
ful It  has  slender,  dark,  shining  stalks  and  fragile 
Ironds  It  was  one  e  a  popular  pectoral  remedy  In 
Europe  the  somewhat  similar  Venus's-hair  (Ad-uin- 
lum  captflus-vtntris)  is  called  maidenhair  fern 
Other  species  of  idiantum  are  called  maidenhair 
ferns  and  are  cultivated  by  florists 


Maidenhead,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  17,515, 
194  J  estimated  pop  25,453)  Berkshire,  England,  on 
the  Thames  and  W  of  London  Of  the  two  bridges, 
one,  of  stone,  was  built  in  1772  The  borough  is  a 
lesort  and  lesidential  place,  with  chemical  and 
metal  industries 

Maidens,  the,  or  Hulin  Rocks,  group  of  islets,  in  the 
North  Channel  off  Northern  Ireland,  in  Co  An- 
trim There  are  two  lighthouses 

Maidstone  (mad'stun),  municipal  borough  (1911 
pop  42,280,  1947  estimated  pop  50,430),  eo  seat 
of  Kent.  England,  cm  the  Medwav  Chillmgton 
Manor  contains  the  Maidstone  Museum,  the  pub- 
lic hhrarv ,  and  the  headquaiteis  of  the  Kent  Ai- 
chaeological  Society  The  grammar  school  dates 
from  1549  Notewoithv  are  the  Chuich  of  Ml 
Saints,  founded  ui  the  14th  cent  ,  the  palace  of  the 
aichbishops,  the  College  of  AH  Suints,  the  hospital 
founded  for  pilgrims  to  Canterbury  in  1200,  and 
Penendon  Heath,  a  reeieaticm  ground  William 
Hazlitt  was  born  here,  and  Cobtree  Manoi,  neai 
b\,  is  the  "Dingley  Dell"  of  Dickens'*  /V/feuicA, 
Paper»  The  chief  products  are  hops,  paper,  ce- 
ment, and  boer 

Maidugun  (mldoo'gure) ,  town  (pop  24,159),  NE 
Nigeria  It  exports  hides  and  skins 

Maidu  Indians  (ml'doo).  group  oi  North  \merican 
Indian  tnl>es  belonging  to  the  Penutian  linguistic 
stoc  k  In  the  earl v  19th  c  ent  they  were  located  on 
the  eastern  tributaiies  of  the  Sacramento  river 
Maidu  culture  was  tvpnal  of  the  California  area, 
they  lived  in  simple  brush  shelters,  they  gathered 
acorns,  and  thev  pi  act  iced  a  spirit  cult  in  the 
Kuksu  Soc  letv ,  which  featured  the  heat  (initiation) 
dance  Of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Maidu — 
valley,  foothill,  and  mountain  tribes — the  valley 
Indians,  or  Nisenan,  woro  the  ino^t  prosperous  and 
culturallv  developed  The  Maidu  numbered  be- 
tween 8,000  and  10,000  before  white  contact,  but 
there  are  now  only  some  800  living  on  the  Hound 
V  alloy  Reservation,  Calif  See  A  L  Kroeber, 
Volley  \wnun  (1929),  R  L  Seals,  Ethnology  of 
the  \ifcnan  (1933) 

Maikop  (mlkeV),  city  (pop  67,302),  capital  of 
Adygo  Autonomous  Oblast,  Krasnodar  Territory, 
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RSFSR,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Greater  Can- 
cnmia  and  on  the  Belaya  river  It  has  lumber,  to- 
bucco,  furniture,  food-processing,  and  other  indus- 
tries. To  the  southwest  are  the  important  Maikop 
oil  fields,  discovered  m  1900-1901  and  connected 
by  pipe  Ime  with  the  refineries  at  Krasnodar  and 
the  Black  Sea  port  of  Tuapse.  Founded  in  1868 
as  a  Russian  fortress,  the  city  was  held  (1942-43) 
bv  the  Germane  m  the  Second  World  War 

mail .  HOC  POSTAL  SERVICE  For  coat  of  mail,  see  ARMOR 

MailloJ,  Ariitide  (nested'  raaydl').  1861-1944, 
Fiench  sculptor.  Ho  was  a  neoclassical,  finding 
much  inspiration  in  curly  Greek  sculpture.  He  la 
beit  known  for  his  simple  and  massive  figures  of 
women,  such  as  Flora,  Ponwna,  Vemts,  and  the 
Fame  in  bis  celebrated  memorial  to  Cezanne  at  Aix 
The  River  is  in  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art  in  New 
York  See  study  by  Maurice  Deim  (1925,  in 
French) 

Maimomdes  (mlmcVntdez)  or  Motes  ben  Maimon 
(ml'mun)  1135-1204,  Jewish  rabbi,  savant,  phy- 
sician, and  philosopher,  one  of  the  greatest  llebiew 
scholars,  b  C6rdoba,  Spam,  d  Cairo  He  is  tailed 
Ram  bam  from  the  initials  of  the  words  Rabbi 
Moses  ben  Maimon  His  greatest  scholastic  work 
was  his  attempt  to  organize  and  systematize  the 
vast  mass  of  Jewish  oral  law  in  what  was  to  bo  a 
reference  book  for  la>mou  as  well  as  for  rabbis  and 

judges — the  Mishna  Toiah  [copy  or  repetition  of 


the  Torah  or  the  Law],  generally  known  among 
at holars  as  the  Strong  Hand  He  also  produced  a 
great  commentary  on  the  six  orders  of  the  Mwhna, 


a  collec  tion  of  disc  ourses ,  a  work  on  logic ,  a  trea- 
tise on  the  calendar,  several  medical  books,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  his  book  on  hygiene, 
and  the  great  philosophical  work  Moreh  Nebukim 
(Eug  tr  ,  Guide  for  the  Perplexed,  1919),  m  which 
he  explained  the  esoteric  ideas  in  the  Bible,  formu- 
lated a  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  expounded 
the  principle  of  creation,  and  elucidated  baffling 
metaphysical  and  religious  problems  The  Moreh 
Nebukim  has  dominated  Jewish  thought  and  ex- 
erted a  profound  influence  upon  Christian  thinkers 
Seelzak  Muna.  Maimomde*  (1912,  Eug  tr  ,  1933) 
Main  (miln,  Ger  tnlu),  river,  308  mi  long,  central 
and  W  Germany  It  is  formed  near  Kuhnbach, 
Bavaria,  by  the  confluence  of  the  Red  Mam  (Ger 
Roter  Mam)  mid  the  White  Mam  (Ger  Weissir 
Main),  both  of  whuh  rise  in  the  Fichtelgebirge  It 
then  wuids  generally  W  through  Upper  and  Lower 
Franroma  and  N  Hesse  past  Schweinfurt,  Wurs- 
burg,  Asc  haffenburg.  Offenbach,  and  Frankfurt  to 
join  the  Rhine  opposite  Ma.ui4  It  is  navigable  from 
its  junction  with  the  Regmtz  near  Bamberg  and  is 
connected  by  canal  with  the  Danube. 

Maine,  Sir  Henry  James  Sumner,  1822-88.  English 
jurist  and  historian,  edu<  ated  at  Cambridge  Umv 
A  pioneer  in  the  historical  and  <  omparative  study 
of  institutions,  he  looked  on  the  history  of  laws 
as  the  most  certain  way  of  study  ing  the  history  of 
civilization  He  drew  analogies  between  19th- 
century  institutions  in  India  and  those  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  soc  icty  and  believed  that  society  progressed 
from  c  ustom  to  law,  with  Roman  law  demonstrat- 
ing the  intermediate  stage  between  ancient  usage 
and  modern  British  law  Parts  of  his  theories 
(such  as  his  belief  that  the  development  of  contract 
is  related  to  society 's  greater  respc*  t  for  the  will) 
have  been  demolished,  but  his  influence  on  the 
study  of  the  history  of  jurisprudence  is  incalcu- 
lable. His  first  work  was  his  most  famous,  Ancient 
Law  (1861,  new  ed  ,  with  introduction  by  C  K 
Allen,  1931),  written  while  he  was  reader  to  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  professor  of  civil  law  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  (1862-69)  legal  member  of  the 
viceroy's  council  in  India,  where  he  planned  the 
codification  of  Indian  law  From  1869  to  1878  he 
was  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Oxford,  from  1877 
master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  from  1887 
professor  of  international  law  at  Cambridge  He 
embodied  his  lectures  on  legal  history  m  several 
books,  among  them  Village  Communities  in  the 
East  and  the  West  (1871)  and  The  Early  History 
of  Institutions  (1875)  In  Popular  Government 
(1885)  he  challenged  the  thought  of  his  day  by 
warning  that  democracy  and  progress  were  not 
necessarily  equated 

Maine  (man,  Fr  m&n),  region  and  former  province, 
NW  France,  8  of  Normandy  and  E  of  Brittany.  It 
now  occupies  the  departments  of  Mayenua  and 
Sarthe  and  parts  of  Loir-et-Cher,  Eure-et-Loire, 
and  Orne  Maine  is  primarily  agricultural,  with 
important  stock  raising  in  the  hilly  PERCBE  Lo 
Mans,  an  industrial  and  commercial  center,  was 
the  capital  Other  towns  include  Laval,  Mayenne, 
and  Vend6me.  Maine  is  well  irrigated  by  the 
Mayenne,  Loir,  and  Sarthe  rivers  Made  a  county 
m  the  10th  cent ,  it  passed  (1110)  to  ANJOU  and 
was  held  for  long  periods  by  England  between  1 156 
and  1448,  when  it  was  definitely  confirmed  as  a 
nef  of  the  French  crown  It  was  made  a  duchy,  but 
in  1481  Louis  XI  incorporated  it  in  the  royal  do- 
main, subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parlement 
of  Paris  It  subsequently  was  an  appanage  of  sev- 
eral Valoig  and  Bourbon  princes 

Maine,  state  (area  33,215  sq  mi;  1940  pop. 
847,226,  1949  estimated  pop  909,000),  in  the  ex- 
treme northeastern  corner  of  the*  United  States, 
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largest  of  the  New  England  states,  admitted  aa 
the  23d  state  in  1820  (a  free  state).  AUGUSTA  U  the 
capital,  PORTLAND  the  largest  city.  The  Canadian 
provinces  of  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  bound 
Maine  from  the  northwest  around  to  the  southeast, 
with  the  SAINT  JOHN  and  SAINT  CROIX  rivers 
forming  part  of  the  international  line  with  New 
Brunswick  To  the  south  spreads  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  (the  Bay  of  Fuudy  lies  off  to  the  east)  New 
Hampshire  (on  the  west)  is  the  only  state  border- 
ing Maine.  Geological  action  laid  down  a  bedrock 
of  sandstone,  shale,  and  limestone,  these,  where 
crystallized  by  molten  granite,  form  valuable  min- 
eral deposits  Much  of  the  soft  rock  eroded  into 
tableland  valleys,  while  the  more  resistant  rock 
remained,  in  the  generally  mountainous  west,  the 
mountains  of  MOUNT  DKHERT  ISLAND  m  the  east, 
and  isolated  peaks  including  KATAHDIN,  high  point 
of  the  state  Receding  glaciers  deposited  long  drift 
ridges  across  the  countryside  and  dammed  the 
vallovs  to  form  over  2,200  lakes  (MoosBHEAD 
LAKE  is  the  largest)  and  to  establish  new,  rugged 
watercourses  for  more  than  5,000  rivers  and 
streams  From  the  higher  levels  in  the  west  the 
land  slopes  to  the  St  John  river  basin  in  the  north, 
eastward  to  the  PKNOUSCOT  river,  and  south  ward 
to  the  KENNEBFC,  ANOROSCOQCHN,  and  Saco  rivers 
The  sea  has  encroached  over  the  low  coastal  val- 
leys, leaving  a  jigsawed  coastline  of  2,500  mi.  and 
numerous  irregular  and  roc  kv  islands  offshore 
East  of  tho  Kennebec  waves  dash  against  bold  and 
precipitous  c  lifts,  but  along  the  west  coast  the 
shoreline  has  frequent  sandy  beaches  and  marshy 
lowlands  Great  stands  of  white  pine  (for  which 
Mamo  takes  its  name  as  the  Pine  Tree  State), 
hemlock,  spruce,  fir,  and  hardwoods  once  covered 
the  entire  state  Three  quarters  of  the  area  re- 
mains forested,  and  the  population  is  centered  on 
the  cleared  land  along  the  coast  and  the  major 
nvors  Forest  fires  are  a  constant  menace,  and 
a  particularly  severe  one  m  Oct  ,  1947,  took  15 
lives  and  a  huge  toll  in  timberland  and  property, 
including  much  of  BAK  HARBOR  In  the  bhelter 
of  lakes  and  woods,  particularly  in  the  northern 
counties,  wild  life  has  found  refuge  Elk,  deei, 
biack  bear,  and  smaller  game  are  abundant,  and 
fish  and  fowl  are  plentiful  These  attractions  for 
visitors  and  sportsmen  supplement  the  appeal  of 
pu  turesque  c  oastal  and  island  resorts  to  make  the; 
tourist  and  vac  atiomst  trade  an  important  feature 
in  Maine's  economy  Many  fac  tora  have  unfavor- 
ably affec  ted  the  state's  ec  onomtc  life — a  generally 
poor  soil  and  short  growing  season,  geographic  al 
remoteness  from  production  centers,  an  inadequate 
distribution  system,  lack  of  coal  and  steel,  and  a 
reluctance  to  adopt  modern  methods  of  production 
and  merchandizing  Maine's  major  assets  are  its 
rapid  rivers,  with  approximately  one  half  of  then 
potential  power  developed,  protected  harbors  for 
fishing  poits,  commerce,  and  shipbuilding,  and 
extensive  lumber,  mineral,  and  fishing  resources 
Fishing,  tho  earliest  industry,  yields  an  abundance 
of  herring  (used  for  sardmo  packing),  lobsters 
(nationally  famous),  and  scallops  Lumbering  has 
dominated  industry  and  the  export  trade  sine  e  the 
days  when  the  straight  white  pines  provided 
masts  for  the  British  navy  The  timber  trade  has 
declined,  but  pulpwood  products  and  paper  are 
manufactured  at  many  null  and  factory  towns 
along  the  rivers  (this  is  the  most  valuable  industry), 
and  a  careful  system  of  selective  cutting  and  re- 
forestation ensures  the  preservation  of  the  wood- 
lands The  proximity  of  harbors  and  forests  en- 
couraged extensive  shipbuilding  Although  the, 
day  s  are  past  when  mighty  c  lippers  and  freighters 
slipped  down  the  gentle  slopes  of  tidal  rivers  to 
carry  the  skill  of  Mamo  artisans  and  seamen  around 
the  world,  the  c  construction  of  fishing  and  pleasure 
c  raft  remains  a  skilled  and  valuable  industry  After 
the  decline  of  shipbuilding  and  timber  trading, 
commercial  activity  slackened,  and  today  Port- 
land, the  largest  port,  operates  far  below  its  ca- 
pacity However  both  Portland  and  BANOOR  are 
important  commercial  c  ities  and,  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  serve  a  vast  resort  region  Other 
industries  that  produce  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
export  include  textile  manufacturing  (cotton  and 
woolen  goods)  at  LMVIBTON,  Augusta,  WATEH- 
VILLB,  and  BIDOKFORD  and  the  making  of  shoes, 
centered  at  AUBURN.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the 
state  is  c  onaiderablc,  much  of  it  undeveloped  Many 
varieties  of  granite,  including  some  superior  orna- 
mental types,  have  been  used  for  construction 
throughout  the  nation  Slate,  limestone,  and  clay 
are  produced,  and  pegmatite  yields  several  dif- 
ferent minerals,  including  some  precious  stones 
Agriculture,  which  occupies  approximately  one 
third  of  the  population,  is  an  achievement  of  perse- 
verance over  adverse  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
Since  the  opening  of  the  prairie  and  grasslands 
of  the  West,  Maine  has  tended  to  concentrate  on 
dairying,  poultry  raising,  and  market  gardening 
to  serve  local  and  New  England  markets  The 
growing  of  potatoes,  particularly  in  AHOOSTOOK 
co  ,  was  stimulated  by  the  completion  of  the 
Aroostook  RR  in  1804;  the  versatile  Maine 
potato,  Idahoans  to  the  contrary,  now  domi- 
nates the  national  market.  With  many  factors 


operating  against  the  establishment  of  a  «t*ble 
and  prosperous  economy,  Maine  has  had  a  very 
low  population  increase  in  the  last  century.  Aa  a 
result  the  state  exhibits  more  cultural  homo- 
geneity and  dependence  on  custom  than  is  general- 
ly found  in  other  parts  of  the  nation.  The  earliest 
human  occupation  extends  back  to  prehistoric 
tune,  as  evidenced  by  the  burial  mounds  of  the 
Red  Pauit  people  found  in  the  south  central  part 
of  the  state  The  Indians  who  came  later  left 
enormous  shell  heaps,  variously  estimated  at  from 
1,000  to  5,000  years  old  At  the  time  of  settle- 
ment by  white  men  the  friendly  ABNAKI  INDIANS 
were  scattered  along  the  coast  and  in  some  inland 
areas  The  coast  ofMauie  may  have  been  visited 
by  the  Norsemen  and  was  known  to  British,  French, 
and  Spanish  manners  before  the  sieur  do  MONT* 
and  Samuel  de  CHAMPLAIN  established  a  short- 
lived (1604-5,  it  was  moved  to  Port  Royal) 
French  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Croix  river 
The  region  was  embraced  in  the  grant  James  I 
awarded  to  the  Plymouth  Company,  and  Sir  John 
Popharn  and  Sir  Ferdmando  GORGES  sent  out 
colonists  under  Sir  John's  nephew,  George  POPHAM, 
in  1607  This  settlement,  Fort  St  George,  on 
the  present  site  of  PHJPPSBURU,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kenneboc  (then  called  the  Sagaclahoc)  rivei, 
did  not  piospor,  and  the  colonists  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1G08  The  French  icturned  to  the  area 
in  1613  when  a  new  colony  and  a  Jesuit  mission 
(see  BIARD,  PIKRRE)  were  established  on  Mount 
Desert  Island,  but  Sir  Samuel  ARC, ALL  soon  put  an 
end  to  the  venture  In  1622  the  Council  for 
New  England  (suecessoi  to  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany) gi  anted  Goiges  and  Captain  John  MASON 
the  terutory  between  the  Kennc?l>ec  and  Meni- 
mack  rivers,  tho  grant  extending  60  mi  inland  At 
this  time,  the  region  became  known  as  Maine, 
either  m  honor  of  Charles  1's  queen,  Henrietta. 
Maria,  who  was  feudal  propnetoi  of  the  French 
province  of  Maine,  or  to  diatmKuifth  the  mainland 
from  the  off-shore  islands  Gorges  and  Mason 
divided  (1629)  their  grant,  with  Gorges  taking  the 
area  east  of  the  Piscataqun,  in  which  he  was  con- 
firmed bv  Charles  I,  who  issued  him  a  roval  c  hartei 
in  1639  for  "the  Province  and  Couritie  of  Maine  " 
Meanwhile  permanent  settlements  had  been  es- 
tablished at  MONHI-C,\N,  SACO,  and  YORK  Neg- 
lected after  Gorges's  death  m  1647,  Maine  settlers 
in  1G59  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachu- 
setts With  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  m  1660, 
however,  the  Massachusetts  title  to  Mamo  was  not 
clear  until,  in  1677,  it  purchased  the  piopnetary 
rights  of  Gorges's  heirs  From  h  influent  e,  recently 
reasserted  east  of  the  Penohscot,  declined  rapidly 
after  1688  when  Sir  Edmund  Anclros,  roval  gover- 
nor of  all  New  England,  seized  Frenc  h  fortific  a- 
tions  there  After  the  overthrow  of  AmJros,  Massa- 
chusetts received  a  new  charter  (16')lj,  which  con- 
firmed its  hold  on  Maine,  and  with  Sir  William 
PHIPH,  a  Maine  native,  as  governor  and  the  terri- 
torial question  settled,  local  government  and 
institutions  in  the  Massachusetts  tradition  really 
took  root  in  Maine  Bee  ause  it  was  on  the  frontier, 
the  province  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by  Indians, 
but  their  strength  was  broken  during  Queen 
Anne's  War,  at  the  end  of  which  KITTERY,  Wells, 
and  York  were  the  only  remaining  settlements 
Maine  nevertheless  recovered  quickly  and  soon 
had  prosperous  fishing,  lumbering,  and  ship- 
building industries  In  one  of  the  last  French  and 
Indian  Warn  its  militia  won  distmc  tion  serving 
under  Sir  William  PKPPERI.LL,  a  Maine  man,  ui 
the  capture  (1745)  of  Louisburg,  French  strong- 
hold on  Cape  Breton  Inland  Dushatinf action  with 
Bntish  rule  was  expressed  openly  after  passage  of 
the  Stamp  Act  in  1765,  when  a  mob  at  Falmouth 
(Portland)  seized  a  quantity  of  the  hated  stamps 
The  town  paid  dearly  for  its  defiance,  being  dev- 
astated by  a  British  fleet  m  the  American  Revolu- 
tion In  that  same  year,  1775,  Benedu  t  Arnold  led 
his  grueling,  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Que- 
bec N  through  Maine  During  the  war  supplies 
were  cut  oft*  and  Indian  attacks  were  frequent,  but 
with  American  independence  won,  economic  de- 
velopment wow  rapid  in  the  Dist  of  Maine,  one 
of  the  three  admiralty  districts  of  Massachusetts 
set  up  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775  How- 
ever, the  Embargo  Act  of  1807  and  the  War  of  1812 
interrupted  the  thriving  commerce  and  turned  tho 
district  to  industrial  development  Agitation  for 
statehood,  which  had  been  growing  since  the  Revo- 
lution now  became  widespread  Dissatisfaction 
with  Massachusetts  was  aroused  by  the  inade- 
quate military  protection  provided  during  the  War 
of  1812;  by  the  land  policy,  which  encouraged 
absentee  ownership,  and  by  the  political  differ- 
ences between  conservative  Massachusetts  and 
democratic  Maine  The  imminent  admission  of 
Missouri  into  the  Union  hastened  the  separation, 
and  equality  of  power  between  North  and  South 
was  preserved  by  admitting  Maine  in  1820,  in 
accordance  with  the  MISSOURI  COMPROMISE.  With 
Portland  as  its  capital  (moved  to  Augusta  in  1832) 
the  new  state  entered  a  prosperous  period.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  cent.  Maine  enjoyed  its 
greatest  population  increase!  a  highly  profitable 
timber  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  West  Indies, 
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Europe,  and  Asia,  and  towns  such  as  BATH  became 
America's  leaders  m  shipbuilding.  The  longstand- 
ing NoftTHBABT  BOUNDARY  DISPUTE  almost  pre- 
cipitated border  warfare  between  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick  in  the  so-called  AHOOBTOOK  WAR  of 
1839,  the  controversy  was  settled  by  the  WEBSTBH- 
ASHBUHTON  TRBA.TT  of  1842  Political  life  was 
vigorous,  particularly  in  the  1850s  when  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Democrats  to  take  a  firm  anti- 
slavery  stand  swept  the  new  Republican  party  into 
power  Hannibal  HAMMN  became  a  leading  Re- 
publican politician  and  served  as  Vice  President 
during  Lincoln's  first  administration  Antwlavery 
sentiment  was  strong,  and  Maine  made  sizable 
contributions  of  men  and  money  to  the  Union 
in  the  Civil  War  Generals  Oliver  O  HOWARD  and 
Joshua  L  CHAMBERLAIN  were  from  Maine  For 
decades  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  was  the 
chief  political  issue,  and  Maine  was  the  first  state 
to  adopt  (1851)  a  prohibition  law,  which,  framed 
by  Neal  Dow,  came  to  be  known  to  the  rest  of  the 
nation  as  the  "Maine  Law  "  This  was  incorporated 
into  the  constitution  m  1884  and  was  not  repealed 
until  1934  State  politics  entered  a  hectic  stage 
in  1878  when  the  newly  organized  Greenback  party 
combined  with  the  Democrats  to  carry  the  election 
In  the  following  year  the  coalition  was  accused  of 
manipulating  election  returns,  a  charge  sustained 
by  the  state  supreme  court,  which  seated  a 
rival  legislature  elected  by  the  Republic  ans  In 
1880  the  f unionists  were  again  successful,  but 
since  that  tune  the  state  has  been  prevailingly 
Republican,  providing  that  party  with  national 
leaders  in  James  G  ELAINE,  Thomas  B  RKRD,  and 
Eugene  HALE  Only  once  since  the  Civil  War,  in 
1912,  has  the  state  chosen  Democratic  presidential 
electors  Virtually  the  only  political  contests  are 
in  the  Republican  primaries  Maine  is  the  only 
state  to  hold  state  elections  in  September,  and  the 
usually  successful  Repxibhcan  party  ome  capi- 
talized on  this  by  claiming  that  "as  Maine  goes, 
so  goes  the  nation  "  After  the  1936  national  elec- 
tion, however,  Democratic  wags  gleefully  amended 
that  slogan  to  "as  Maine  goes,  so  goes  Vermont  " 
In  the  20th  cent  the  nationwide  interest  in  pro- 
gressive legislation  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  direct 
primary,  the  initiative  and  referendum  and  a  cor- 
rupt practices  act  A  law  passed  in  1 909  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  hydroelectric  power  outside  the  state 
precipitated  a  contest  with  the  power  companies 
that  was  not  settled  until  the  law  was  approved  by 
dim  t  vote  m  1929  Liberals  still  maintain  that  tho 
power  companies  have  too  much  political  influence 
in  the  state  A  unique  experiment  in  the  develop- 
ment of  water  power  WHS  started  under  the  New 
Deal  m  1935  with  a  Public  Works  Project  to  dam 
the  tidal  waters  of  PABBAMAQUODDY  BAY  The  plan 
was  abandoned  in  1936  when  Congress  failed  to 
appropriate  funds,  workers  were  stranded,  and 
a  state  already  dubious  about  Rovernmental  enter- 
prises was  confirmed  in  its  attitude  This  same 
distrust  of  government  hat*  l>een  expressed  in  an 
unwillingness  to  spend  state  money  for  such 
internal  improvements  as  the  extension  of  freight 
facilities  or  increased  school  aid.  Some  of  Maine's 
abundant  natural  and  industrial  resources  re- 
main undeveloped  The  economic  revival  ex- 
perienced in  port  and  factory  towns  during  the 
Second  World  War  has  largely  subsided,  and  m 
1949-50  tho  textile  mdubtry,  after  enjoying  a 
brief  expansion,  suffered  severely  from  competi- 
tive markets  Tho  prevailing  trend  toward  in- 
dustrialization and  urbanization  challenges  Maine 
to  build  a  modern  commercial  and  industrial 
community  and  still  preserve  the  Down  East  in- 
dividualism which  contributes  so  greatly  to  the 
tharm  of  the  state  The  state  has  four  institutions 
of  higher  education — Bowdom  College  at  Bruns- 
wick, Colby  College  at  Waterville,  Bates  College 
at  Lewiston,  and  the  Umv  of  Maine  at  Orono  It 
has  been  remarked  that  in  addition  to  potatoes  and 
fish,  Maine  exports  books  about  Maine  There  m 
no  shortage  of  this  commodity  as  both  native  and 
adopted  citizens  of  the  state— Sarah  Orne  Jewett, 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggm,  Laura  £  Richards,  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson,  Robert  P  Tristram  Coffin, 
Mary  Ellen  Chase,  and  Kenneth  Roberts — have 
turned  out  or  continue  to  turn  out  the  product 
regularly  with  the  labor  of  love  See  Glenn  W 
Starkey,  Maine  ft*  History,  Resources  and  Govern- 
ment (1920,  4th  ed..  1947);  Harrie  B  Coc,  ed  , 
Maine  Resources,  Attract  vans,  and  lit  People  (5 
vols.,  1928-31),  W  B.  Smith,  The  Lott  Red  Paint 
People  of  Maine  (1930) ,  Orren  C  Hormoll,  Maine 
Towns  (1932),  Leon  H  Tebbetts,  The  Amazing 
Story  of  Maine  (1936),  Federal  Writers'  Project, 
Maine,  a  Guide  "Down  East'1  (1937),  Kenneth 
Roberts,  Trending  into  Maine  (1938,  rev  ed  , 
1944);  Alfred  F  Loomis,  Ranging  the  Maine  Coast 
(1939),  Robert  P  Tristram  Coffin,  Yankee  Coast 
(1947)  and  Maine  Doings  (I960).  William  H 
Rowe,  The  Maritime  History  of  Maine;  Three 
Centuries  of  Shipbuilding  &  Seafaring  (1948), 
Edward  V.  Mitchell,  It?  an  Old  State  of  Maine 
Custom  (1949),  Marion  J.  Smith,  History  of  Maine 
from  Wilderneta  to  Statehood  (1949) ,  Henry  Boston, 
ed.,  White  Pwe  and  Blue  Water;  a  State  of  Maine 
Reader  (1950). 
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Maine,  rivet,  W  France,  m  Anjou,  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  SAHTHB  and  the  Mayenne,  just  N 
of  Angers.  It  flows  S  past  Angers  to  join  the  Loire 

Maine,  IT  8  battleship,  the  center  of  a  serious  inter- 
national incident  in  1898  Cuba  was  in  a  state  of 
unrest  and  revolutionary  turmoil,  and  the  Ameri- 
can consul  general,  Fitshugh  Lee,  asked  for  pro- 
tection of  American  nationals  and  property  The 
Maine  was  sent  under  command  of  Capt  Charles 
D  Bigsbee,  arriving  at  Havana  harbor  Jan  25, 
1898  On  the  evening  of  Feb  15  a  mysterious  ex- 
plosion occurred,  and  the  Maine  sank,  with  a  loss 
of  260  men  An  outcry  resulted  The  cause  of  the 
explosion  was  never  satisfactorily  explained  A 
U  8  naval  inquiry,  headed  by  W  T  Sampson,  re- 
ported on  March  21  that  the  Maine  had  been  sunk 
by  a  submarine  mine  but  that  responsibility  could 
not  be  fixed  on  any  person  A  Spanish  naval  m- 
quirv  reported  (March  22)  that  the  disaster  was  an 
accident,  resulting  from  an  explosion  m  the  for- 
ward magazine  Whatever  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
the  enraged  American  public  considered  the  Span- 
ish to  blame  "Remember  the  Maine"  became  a 
catchword  that  fed  Amencan  patriotism  m  the 
SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR  In  1912  the  vessel  was 
raised  from  the  harbor,  towed  to  sea,  and  sunk 
Captain  Sigsbee  wrote  Personal  Narrative  of  the 
Battleship  Maine  (1899) 

Maine,  University  of,  at  Orono,  land-grant  and 
state  supported,  coeducational,  chartered  1865  as 
Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts,  opened  1868,  renamed  1897  It  has 
colleges  of  agriculture,  arts  and  sciences,  and  tech- 
nology, a  school  of  education,  a  marine  biological 
station,  and  an  art  gallery 

Maine  de  Biran  (men'  dO  bora),  1766-1824,  French 

S'ulosopher,  active  in  the  Napoleonic  government 
is  real  name  was  Mane  Francois  Pierre  Gonthier 
de  Biran  Although  interested  in  the  theories  of 
Condillac  ami  the  ideologues,  he  was  unable  to  ac- 
cept the  definition  of  knowledge  as  solely  the  sum 
of  Hensations  Believing  it  to  occur  also  through 
voluntary  attention  to  sensation,  Maine  de  Biran 
felt  morality  to  lie  within  the  field  of  choice  He 
later  inclined  to  mysticism  His  writings  were  col- 
lected as  (Euvres  inedites  de  Maine  de  fhran  (1859) 

Maine-et-Loire  (m6n*-a-lwkr'),  department  (2,787 
sq  mi  ,  pop  496,068),  NW  France  It  occupies, 
roughly,  the  historical  province  of  ANJOU  Angers 
is  the  capital 

Mainland.  1  Island,  Orkney  Islands,  Scotland  see 
POMONA  2  Island  (pop  16,172),  65  mi  long  and  20 
mi  wide,  off  N  Scotland,  largest  of  the  Shetland 
Islands  Lerwick,  county  town  of  the  Shetlands,  is 
on  the  east  coast 

Mamtenon,  Franchise  d'Aubigng,  marquise  de  (frft- 
swaz'  dobenya'  markeV  dti  matunS'),  lb 45-1719, 
second  wife  of  Louis  XIV  Her  grandfather  was 
Agrippa  d'Aubign6,  the  Huguenot  hero  Her  fathei 
betrayed  the  Protestant  cause  and  was  later  im- 
prisoned as  a  counterfeiter  She  was  born  in  prison 
The  familv  spent  some  years  in  Martinique,  but 
upon  hot  father's  death  she  and  her  mother  re- 
turned to  France,  where  they  lived  in  great  poverty 
Though  baptized  a  Catholic,  the  child  was  edu- 
cated by  a  Protestant  aunt  Later  cared  for  by 
Catholic  relatives,  she  was  converted  and  became 
very  devout  At  16  she  married  the  poet  SCARRON 
and  through  his  position  became  a  figure  in  the  ht- 
erarv  and  intellectual  world  of  Paris  After  his 
death  in  1660  the  queen  mother  continued  the 
poet's  pension  to  his  widow,  and  later  Mme  de 
MONTESPAN  obtained  a  pension  for  her  She  be- 
came the  governess  for  the  children  of  Mme  de 
Montespan  and  the  king  and  gradually  supplanted 
Mme  de  Montespan  in  the  esteem  and  affections  of 
Louis  XIV,  who  made  her  a  marquise  Mme  de 
Mamtenon  exercised  considerable  influence  over 
Louis  and  greatly  unproved  the  moral  tone  of  tho 
court,  but  It  is  now  universally  believed  that  the 
ascription  to  her  of  Louis's  mistakes  (particularly 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes)  is,  at  least, 
an  exaggeration  The  queen,  Mane  Therese,  was 
devoted  to  her  and  died  in  her  arms  In  1684  she 
was  morganatically  married  to  the  king  In  her 
later  years  Mme  de  Mam  tenon  gave  much  of  her 
attention  to  the  famous  school  of  Samt-Cyr.  which 
she  had  founded  for  the  daughters  of  poor  but  no- 
ble families  She  also  wrote  remarkable  essays  and 
letters  dealing  with  education  See  biographies  by 
C  C  Dyson  (1910),  Gonzague  True  (1929,  m 
French),  and  Marcel  Langlois  (1932,  in  French) 

Mainz  (mints),  city  (1939  pop  158,533,  1946  pop 
75,020),  Rhenish  Hesse,  W  Germany,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Mam 
Its  French  name,  also  sometimes  used  in  English,  is 
Mavence  (mlftV)  One  of  the  great  historical 
cities  of  Germany,  Mainz  grew  on  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Maguntiacum  or  Mogontiacum,  in  Upper 
Germany  St  BONIPACB  was  made  (8th  cent) 
first  archbishop  of  Mainz  The  later  archbishops 
acquired  considerable  territory  around  Mainz  and 
m  Francoma,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mam,  which 
they  ruled  as  princes  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
They  very  early  received  a  vote  in  the  imperial 
elections  and  had  precedence  over  the  other  elec- 
tors; they  crowned  the  German  kings  and,  from  the 
16th  cent ,  the  emperors-elect,  and  they  were,  ex 
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officio,  archchancellors  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
Under  the  rule  of  the  archbishops-electors  Mainz 
flourished  as  a  commercial  and  c  ultural  center  The 
Jews,  who  had  one  of  their  oldest  settlements  in 
Germany  here,  played  an  important  part  in  the 
prosperity  of  Mainz  GUTENBERG  lived  at  Maine, 
which  he  made  the  first  printing  center  of  Europe 
Occupied  (1792)  by  the  French,  Mainz  was  ceded 
to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (1797), 
and  the  archbishopric  was  secularized  and  re- 
duced to  a  diocese  m  1803  The  last  archbishop, 
K  T  von  DALBEHO,  received,  however,  ample 
compensation  The  Congress  of  Vienna  made  (1815) 
Mainz  a  federal  fortress  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion and  awarded  it,  with  Rhenish  HESSE,  to  the 
grand  duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  Mainz  thus 
became  (1816)  the  provincial  capital  of  Rhenish 
Hesse  It  was  (1918-30)  the  headquarters  of  the 
French  occupation  army  in  the  8  Hhmeland  The 
city,  including  its  many  architectural  and  artistic 
treasures,  was  more  than  half  destroyed  in  the 
Second  World  War  It  was  taken  (1945)  by 
American  troops  and  was  soon  afterward  incor- 
porated with  the  newly  created  state  of  Rhineland- 
Palatinate,  under  French  occupation  Though 
Mainz  was  declared  the  capital  of  the  new  state, 
Coblenz  became  the  temporary  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment The  decline  of  the  population  of  Mainz  is 
due  in  part  to  the  transfer  ( 1 945)  of  its  suburbs  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  American-occupied 
Hesse  Among  the  heavily  damaged  buildings  m 
the  old  inner  city  are  the  Romanesque  cathedral 
(consecrated  1009,  restored  19th  cent ),  the  Ren- 
aissance electoral  (archiepiscopal)  palace,  which 
housed  a  picture  gallery  and  a  museum  of  antiq- 
uities, and  the  Church  of  St  Peter  (18th  cent ) 
The  city  was,  until  recently,  primarily  a  nommer 
cial  center  Its  active  river  trade  declined  in  the 
19th  cent  and  was  partly  taken  over  by  Mann- 
heim, with  it  declined  the  trade  in  Rhine  wines 
The  present  industries  of  Mainz  (chemicals,  ma- 
chinery, pre<  i<uon  uiHtruinenta,  and  others)  are 
of  recent  origin  The  Umv  of  Mainz  was  founded 
in  1477,  was  discontinued  in  1816  and  was  re- 
constituted m  1946  by  the  French  occupation  au- 
thorities as  the  Johannes  Gutenberg  Umvereitat 

maiolica*  see  MAJOLICA 

Maipo  (ml^po),  nver,  c  155  mi  long,  rising  in  the 
Andes  of  Chile  and  flowing  W  to  the  Pacific  Some 
miles  north  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  of  MAIPU 
in  the  struggle  for  Chilean  independence  The  river 
is  also  sometimes  called  Maipu 

Maipti  (mTpoo'),  battlefield,  central  Chile,  a  few  mi 
S  of  Santiago  Hero  on  Apnl  5,  1818,  SAN  MART** 
routed  the  Spanish  royalist  army  and  assured 
Chilean  independence  The  victory  made  possible 
his  liberating  expedition  to  Peru 

Maisonneuve,  Paul  de  Chomedey,  sieur  de  (pel'  du 
shdmda'  syur'  du  mazfinuv'),  c  1612-1676,  founder 
and  first  governor  of  Montreal,  b  France  A  sol- 
dier in  the  European  wars,  he  was  sent  by  the 
Societe  de  Notre  Dame  de  Montreal  to  take  posses- 
sion of  their  grant  in  the  new  world  He  landed 
(May,  1642)  on  Montreal  island  A  man  of  faith 
and  courage,  he  administered  the  affairs  of  the  col- 
ony for  22  years,  until  he  was  removed  by  the  lieu- 
tenant general  of  the  French  territories  in  the 
Americas,  and  returned  (1665)  to  France  to  die  in 
obscurity  in  Paris 

Maistre,  Joseph  de  (zhdzgf  da  n^'.stru),  1764?- 
1821,  French  writer  and  diplomat  in  the  service  of 
Sardinia  Born  in  Savoy,  he  was  Sardinian  ambas- 
sador at  St.  Petersburg  from  1803  to  1817  Joseph 
de  Maistre  was  unalterably  opposed  to  the  18th- 
century  philosophy,  and  he  was  passionately 
royalistic  and  ultramontane  Ho  was  master  of 
a  rigidly  logical  method  and  the  possessor  of  a 
great  store  of  knowledge  These  qualities,  com- 
bined with  a  fine  ability  m  writing  French  prose, 
made  him  perhaps  the  most  powerful  literary 
enemy  of  18th-century  rationalism,  in  which  he 
delighted  to  detect  logical  weakness  and  shallow- 
ness  His  principal  works  were  Du  pape  [on  the 
pope]  (1819)  and  Les  Soirees  de  Saini-Pftersbourg 
[discussions  in  St  Petersburg]  (1821)  They  de- 
velop his  idea  that  the  world  should  be  one.  ruled 
by  the  pope  absolutely  as  the  spiritu.il  ruler,  no 
temporal  ruler  having  an  independent  authority 

Maistre,  Xaner  de  (zilvja'),  1763-1852,  French 
writer,  b  Savoy,  brother  of  Joseph  de  Maistre 
He  served  in  the  Russian  army  and  lived  most  of 
his  life  in  St  Petersburg  His  works  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  polished  wit  His  Voyage 
autour  de  ma  chambre  [trip  around  my  room] 
(1794),  written  when  he  was  in  prison  for  dueling, 
is  a  simple  peregrination  from  object  to  object 
allowing  each  to  rail  up  recollections.  Le  Lepreux 
de  la  cite  <1'  Aoste  [the  leper  of  Aosta]  (1811)  is  a 
dialogue  between  a  soldier  and  a  leper,  remarkable 
for  its  portrayal  of  Christian  resignation  La 
Jeune  Siberirnne  [the  Siberian  girlj  is  the  story 
of  a  plea  of  a  Russian  girl  to  the  tsar  for  mercy  for 
her  father  m  Siberia 

Maitland,  Frederic  William,  1850-1906,  English 
legal  historian  Educated  at  Cambridge  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  (1876),  he  engaged  in  chancery 
practice  until  1884.  In  1888  he  was  made  Downing 
professor  of  English  law  at  Cambridge  Umv.  A 
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thorough  scholar,  he  founded  (he  Selden  Society     and  olives  arc  produced),  raising  of  hogs  and  sheep,  Makta  (ma'kln,  mogln),  formerly  Pitt  Island,  tri- 

for  the  publication  of  early  English  documents  and     and  mining  (lead,  marble,  and  copper)  are  the  chief  angular  atoll  (4.5  aa  mi  ,  pop.  1,824),  central  Pa- 

himself  edited  many  texts,  such  as  Henry  de     occupations    The  kingdom  of  Majorca  was  formed  cific,  one  of  the  N  Gilbert  Islands    In  1915  it  was 

Bracton's  notebook_and  the  Year  Books  of  Edward     in  1276  from  the  inheritance  of  JAMBS  I  of  Majorca  included  in  the  British  colony  of  the  Gilbert  and 

It  comprised  the  Balearic  Islands,  ROUSSILLON  and  Ellioe  Islands.    Butaritari  on  the  southernmost 

Cerdagne  (between  France  and  Spam),  and  several  islet  is  the  port  of  entry  and  is  headquarters  of  a 


//  (completed  by  G.  ,1  Turner,  4  vols ,  1903-7) 
The  History  of  English  Law  before  the  Time  of 
Edward  I  (2  vols.,  1895),  which  he  wrote  with  Sir 


Frederick  Pollock,  is  a  bnlliant  work,  still  standard 


>ck,  is  a 
>y  him, 


fiefs  m  8  France    Perpignan,  in  Roussillon,  was  the     copra  company     In  the  Second  World  War  the 

.  capital    In  1343  Peter  IV  of  Aragon  took  the  king-     island  was  occupied  (Dec.,  1&41)  by  the  Japanese 

Other  studies  by  him,  notable  for  their  prose  stylo     dom  from  JAMBS  II  and  reunited  it  with  the  crown     and  was  regained  (Nov.,  1943)  by  U  8  forces,  who 
as  well  as  sound  theories  of  constitutional  history     of  Aragon     The  flourishing  commerce  of  Majorca     established  an  air  base 
are  Domesday  Book,  and  Beyond  (1897),  a  model  for     declined,  partly  because  of  the  warfare  waged  be-    Makkedah  (makS'du),  town,  BW  Palestine,  taken 
the  use  of  a  source,  English  Law  and  the  Renant-     tween  the  native  peasantry  and  the  Aragonese  no-      by  Joshua    Joshua  10. 

«ancc  (1901),  Equity  (cd.  by  A  II  Chaytor  and  W      bios  and  Catalan  traders,  but  mainly  because  of  the    Mako,  Hung  Mak6  (mft'kS),  city  (pop  35,705),  S 
J    Whit  taker,  1909,  rev   ed    by  John  Brunyate,     change  in  trade  routes  after  the  discovery  of  Amer-     Hungary,  on  the  Maros  nver  near  the  Rumanian 
1937) ,  and  The  Forms  of  Action  at  Common  Law     ica    In  the  Spanish  civil  war  of  1936-39  Majorca     border    It  is  the  center  of  the  Hungarian  export  of 
(ed  by  A  II  Chaytor  and  W  J  Whittaker,  1909     early  passed  to  the  Insurgent  side    For  history  be-     onions    It  has  a  large  Slovak  population 
and  1937)     liis  ConsMutvmal  History  of  England     fore  1276,  see  BALEARIC  ISLANDS  Maktesh  (mak'tfish)    [Heb  ,-moitar],  unidentified 

(ed  by  H  A   L   Fisher,  1908)  is  a  valuable  series    Majonan  (muj6'r6Cm),  d   461,  Roman  emperor  of      district  of  Jerusalem     Zeph   1  11 
of  lectures    See  his  collected  papers  ^ed  by  H  A      the  West    He  became  emperor  after  RICIMEK  had    Malabar  Coast  (ma'lubar),  west  coast  of  India  from 
"*-•••-  ...         deposed  A vitus    The  only  able  ruler  of  the  period,      Goa  to  the  southern  tip  of  the  peninsula  at  Capo 

he  enacted  laws  to  protect  the  people  from  the  tax-  Comonn  It  is  bounded  by  the  Western  Ghats 
gatherers  and  to  preserve  the  ancient  monuments  There  is  extensive  fishing,  largely  based  on  the  har- 
of  Rome  His  expedition  against  Gaisenc,  though  bors  of  Cochin  and  Calicut  Heavy  monsoon  rains 
energetic,  was  unsuccessful  Ricimoi ,  jealous  of  so  make  the  coast  a  very  fertile  rice-growing  area 
vigorous  an  emperor,  attacked  and  defeated  him  Malacca  (mula'ku),  city  (pop  38,042),  capital  of  the 
in  battle  Majormn  was  slain  His  death  prepared  settlement  of  Malacca  (638  sq  mi  ,  pop  239,244), 
tho  disintegration^  the  West  Roman  Empire  SW  Malava,  near  the  southern  tip  of  the  MALAY 

PENINHUL\  It  is  on  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  one  of 
the  world's  groat  arteries  of  sea-borne  commerce, 
linking  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the  South  China 
Sea  The  city  was  founded  c  1400  and  became  rich 
as  tho  center  of  a  trade  with  China,  Indonesia,  In- 
dia, and  tho  Near  East  Its  kings,  aided  by  the  de- 
cline of  the  Madjapahit  empire  of  Java  and  tho 
friendship  of  China,  extended  their  power  over  tho 
near-by  coast  of  Sumatra  and  over  the  Malay 
Peninsula  as  far  N  as  Kedah  and  Pataiu  More  im- 
portant, it  was  through  Malacca  that  Islam  was 
introduced  into  the  Malay  world  In  1511  Malacca 
was  seized  by  tho  Portuguese  under  Afonso  de 
ALBUQUERQUE  Here,  under  Portuguese  rule,  St 
Francis  Xavier  preached  Malacca  fell  to  the 
Dutch  in  1641  It  was  occupied  by  the  British 
(1795-1818)  duiing  the  French  Revolutionary  ami 
Napoleonic  Wars  and  in  1824  was  coded  by  the 
Dutch  to  Great  Britain  From  1826  to  1940  it  was 
under  the  same  government  as  Peuang  and  Singa- 
pore (see  STRAITS  SETTLKMILNTS)  Modern  Ma- 
lacca still  shows  traces  of  its  past  in  its  Portuguese 
and  Dutch  buildings  and  in  its  Portuguese  Eura- 
""  -ise  of  SINGAPORE  made  its 


L  Fisher,  3  voto  ,  1911)  and  Selected  Essays  (ed  by 
H  D  Ilaieltme.  G  T  Lapaley,  and  P  H  Win- 
field,  1936),  biography  by  H  A  L.  Fisher  (1910) 

Maitland,  James*  .see  LAUDERDALB,  JAMES  MAIT- 
LAND, STH  KARL  OF 

Maitland,  John  see  LAUDERDALB,  JOHN  MAITLAND, 

Maitland,    William     (Maitland    of    Letlangton),      ..  .  „ _.. 

1528M573,  Scottish  statesman,  called  Secretaiy    Majuba  Hill  (mujno'bu),  NW  Natal  prov  ,  Union  of 
Lethuigton,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  Lord      South  Africa,  in  the  Drakensberg  Kange    Here,  on 
Lethmgton     He  began  his  career  in  the  service  of      Feb  27,  1881,  a  British  force  of  500  was  routed  by 
the  regent  MARY  OF  GUIHE  but  deserted  her  in      Boer  troops  under  the  command  of  P  J  Joubert 
1559      Upon   the   return   to   Scotland   of    MARY    Majunga   (mujung'gu),   town   (pop    2.3,684),   NW 
QUEEN  01   SCOTS  two  years  later,  he  became  her      Madagascai ,  founded  by  Arab  traders  c  1700    It  is 
secretary  of  state    A  skilled  diplomat,  Lothington      one  of  the  island's  mam  ports 
was  unique  in  an  ago  of  religious  wars  in  not  being    Majuro  (majoo'r6),  atoll  (pop  1,537)  comprising  57 
swayed    by    religious    passions    and    in    resisting      islets,  central  Pacific,  in  trie  Marshall  Islands    It  is 
attempts  of  the  Church  to  dominate  government       district  headquarters  of  the  Ratak  Cham 
This  led  to  suspicion  from  both  Catholu  s  and  Prot-    Makah  Indians  (makd'),  tribe  of  North  American 
estants,  although  his  abilities  were  recognized  by      Indians  who  m  the  early  19th  cent  inhabited  Cape 

all     His  chief  desire  was  to  effect  a  union  of  Stot-      "'  ' 

land  and  England  based  on  Mary's  right  of  suc- 
cession after  Elizabeth's  death  He  was  probably 
involved  in  David  RIZZIO'H  murder  and  almost  cer- 
tainly in  that  of  Lord  Daruley  He  abandoned 
Mary  after  the  Bothwell  marriage,  possiblj-  in  fear 
of  his  life  He  later  took  her  part  and  tacame 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  queen's  party  After 
the  earl  of  Lennox  became  regent  in  1570,  Maitland 

led  the  opposition  to  him  and  held  out  in  Fdm-     ,   ,    

burgh  Castle  from  1571  to  1573    His  death  shortly      some  450    See  Albert  Irvine,  How  the  Makah  Ob- 
afterward  saved  him  from  exc<  ution 
Maitland, 

Austialia,  _._ __.__  ...._.. _  

castle    It  is  a  coal-mining  and  manufacturing  cen-     ful  lights  (installed  1909)  in  the  world 
ter     There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  Makart,  Hans  (Hans'  nvi'kurt),  1840-84,  Austrian 

historical  painter,  studied  with  Karl  von  Piloty  in 
Berlin  His  early  success  was  phenomenal  The 
emperor  of  Austria  provided  him  with  a  studio,  and 
his  short  life  was  crowded  with  official  honors  and 
triumphs  In  his  large  historical  paintings  he 
strove  to  emulate  Rubens  in  the  use  of  gorgeous 
color  Unfortunately  his  paintings  have  blackened 
badly  Characteristic  works  are  Entry  of  Charles  V 
into  Antwerp,  Triumph  of  Anadne  (Vienna),  and 

,     ,  ,      Dream  after  the  Ball  (Metropobtan  Mus ) 

ku)  [from  Majorca],  an  enameled  and  decorated    Makassar,  Indonesia  see  MACASSAR 
FAIENCE  of  Spam  and  Italy,  produced  since  the    Makatea  (makuta'u),  formerly  Aurora,  island,  5  mi 
13th  cent   in  Valencia,  probably  also  in  Majorca,      long,  S  Pacific,  one  of  the  most  northwesterly  of  the 
whence  it  was  shipped  to  Italy    Later  this  pottery     TUAMOTU  ISLANDS     It  is  a  district  (pop   1,826)  of 
was  manufactured  in  Gubbio  by  Giorgio  di  Pietro     French  Establishments  in  Oceania    The  center  of 
Andreoh  and  in  Florence  as  DBLLA  ROBBIA  ware       the  island  is  a  mass  of  solid  phosphate  300  ft  high 
Faenza  majolica  was  characterized  by  a  back-     The  British  and  the  French  agreed  (1908)  to  ex- 
ground  of  rich  blue     The  Italian  ware  at  first     ploit  the  island  cooperatively 
showed  Hispano-Moresque  influence,  but  later  the    Makaz  (ma'kaz),  unidentified  town,  W  central  Pal- 


Flattery,  NW  Wash  According  to  Lewis  and 
Clark  they  then  numbered  some  2,000  The 
Makah  are  the  southernmost  of  tho  Wakashan  lin- 
guistic stock,  being  the  only  member  of  the  stock 
within  the  United  States  Makah  c  ulture  was 
fundamentally  that  of  the  Pa<  ific'  Northwest  Coast 
area  In  1855  they  ceded  all  their  lands  to  the 
United  States  except  a  small  area  on  Cape  Flattery 
which  wa&  set  aside  as  a  reservation  Today  they 
live  on  Makah  Reservation,  whore  they  number 


rd  saved  him  from  exc<  ution  tamed  Pos<n  sawn  of  Cape  Flattery  (1921)  sian  community    The  ri 

i,  town  (pop    19,156),  New  South  Wales,    Makapuu  Point  (rnu'kapoo'oo),  SEOahu,  T  H    It  is      commercial  preeminent 
la,  on  the  Hunter  river  and  NW  of  New-      the  site  of  a  lighthouse  with  one  of  the  most  power-    Malachi  (miVlukl,  -kC),  '. 


ince  a  thing  of  the  past 

raaiMvai  \.mu.  JUKI,  -KO),  Malachias  (ma"lukj"us),  or 
Malachy  (ma'lukP),  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
12th  of  the  books  of  the  Minor  Prophets  Its  au- 
thor is  not  otherwise  known,  he  may  have  been 
contemporary  with  Nehemiah  After  a  protesta- 
tion of  God's  love  for  Israel  (1  1-2),  the  prophet 
rebukes  priests  (1  6-2  9)  for  their  negligence  and 
the  people  (2  10-16)  for  their  foreign  marriages 
Finally,  there  is  an  impressive  prophecy  of  punish- 
ment and  judgment  in  the  coming  of  a  messiah 
(2  17-4  6)  Christians  from  earliest  times  have  re- 
garded 2  10-11  as  a  prediction  of  the  Eucharist 
For  bibliography,  see  OLD  TESTAMENT 
malachite  (ma'lukTt),  a  mineral,  the  green  basic  car- 
bonate of  copper  occurring  in  crystals  of  the  mono- 
clinic  system  or  (more  usually)  in  masses  It  is 
translucent  or  opaque,  the  luster  is  silky,  vitreous, 
adamantine,  or  dull  It  takes  a  good  polish,  but 
fails  to  retain  it  An  important  ore  of  copper,  it 
also  serves  as  a  gem  and  for  various  ornamental 
purposes  arid,  when  finely  ground,  as  a  pigment  It 

Biiuwvu  iJinjiimu-iviuieBquw  iiumeiiue,  uut  inter  uue    jHBKaz  inuvKazj,  unioenuuea  vowu,  nr  ueuwtu  JTBI-      is  found  associated  with  other  ores  of  copper  (os- 
deooration  developed  an  original  boldness  and  sim-     estme     1  Kings  4  9  pecially  AZUBITE)  in  various  parts  of  the  United 

phcity  suited  to  architectural  work  (usually  sculp-    Makemie,  Francia  (nmkC'mS),  1668-1708,  American     States  and  m  Cuba,  Chile,  Russia,  Rhodesia,  and 
tured),  for  which  it  was  much  in  demand    The  clay     clergyman,    sometimes    looked    upon    as   having     Australia. 

founded  Presbytenanism  in  America    Born  in  Ire-    Malachy,  Saint  (ma'luke),  1095-1148,  Irish  church- 
land,  he  studied  in  Scotland  and  c  1682  was  or-     man,  reformer  of  the  Church  m  Ireland    His  Irish 


maize*  see  CORN 

Majano,  Benedetto  da  see  BENEDETTO  DA  MAJTANO 

Majdanek  (mid  A 'nek),  extermination  camp  (see 
CONCENTRATION  CAMP),  Poland,  near  Lublin,  es- 
tablished and  operated  by  the  Germans  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  About  1,500,000  persons  of  22 
nationalities  (chiefly  Jews,  Russians,  and  Poles) 
were  annihilated  here  m  its  gas  chambers  and 
bunied  m  its  furnaces 

majolica  (muj&'llku,  muy6'-)  or  maiohca  (miiy&'H- 


object— plaque,  bowl,  jar,  or  panel — is  fired,  given 
a  coating  of  tin  enamel  and  refired,  then  decorated 
in  brilliant  colors  and  fired  again 

Major,  Charles,  1856-1913,  American  novelist 
Born  in  Indianapolis,  he  practiced  law  there  Im- 
mensely popular  were  his  historical  romances  When 
Knighthood  Wat  in  Flower  (1898),  on  Mary  of  Eng- 
land, and  Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall  (1902). 

Major,  John.  1469-1550,  Scottish  theologian  and 
historian  tie  studied  and  taught  at  the  Umv 


darned  a  missionary  to  America     In  1683  he  ar-     name  was  Mael  Maedoc  ua  Morgair     He  was  as- 
rived  in  Maryland    He  traveled  and  preached  from     sistant  to  Collach  (Celsus),  bishop  of  Armagh,  who 

the  Carohnas  to  New  York     Makemie  organized  

Presbyterian  churches  at  Snow  Hill  and  Renobeth, 
Md  In  1704  he  went  to  England  for  funds  and 
men  to  strengthen  Presbytenanism  in  America,  in 
1706,  through  his  efforts,  the  first  presbytery  in  tho 
country  was  organized  m  Philadelphia  Makemie 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  (1707)  by  Governor 
Cornbury  of  New  York  on  the  charge  of  preaching 


of  Paris     His  works,  all  in  Latin,  were  published 

there     He  was  one  of  the  most  famous  teachers „ r 

of  scholastic  philosophy  of  his  day,  at  Pans  and  there  without  a  license.  Though  acquitted,  he  had 

later  at  the  Umv  of  Glasgow  and  at  St  Salvator's  '  '  '      *         ~     . 

College,  St  Andrews    The  best  known  of  his  works 

is  Histona  Majoris  Bntanniae,  tarn  Angliae  quam „ ,  — 

Scotiae    (Paris,    1521.    Edinburgh,    1740)      This  Makeyevka  (mukyft'ufku),  city  (1926  pop.  79,421,     ritonal   hierarchy,    regulated   matrimony,    disci- 

History  of  Greater  Britain,  both  England  and  Scot-  1939  pop    240,145),  SE  Ukraine,  in  the  Donets     plined  the  clergy,  and  generally  revived  religion.  He 

land  was  the  first  critical  history  of  Scotland    An  Basin      A  major  metallurgical  and  coal-mining     went  twice  to  Rome  to  seek  the  pallium  for  Irish 

English  translation  by  Archibald  Constable  was  center,  it  has  iron  and  steel  mills  and  coking  plants 

published  (1892)  with  a  biography  by  Aeneas  J.  G.  Makhachkala   (mukhtkh'kula').   city   (1926   pop 


or's  to  pay  heavy  costs  He  died  m  Virginia  See  biog-  tary  see  Paganism  was  rife  i 
)rks  graphy  by  I  M  Page  (1938) ,  C  A  Bnggs,  Amen-  vigorously  to  establish  the  C 
uim  can  Presbytenanism  (1885)  the  Church  on  the  Continent 


was  attempting  to  reduce  the  disorderly  ecclesias- 
tical system  to  a  state  of  discipline  Malachy  was 
ordained,  studied  at  Lismore,  and  became  abbot  of 
Bangor  (1123?),  bishop  of  Connor  (1124),  and 
archbishop  of  Armagh  (1134-37)  He  resigned  to 
be  bishop  of  Down  in  1137  The  Church  in  Ireland 
was  still  organized  with  the  tribal  hierarchy  set  up 
by  St  Patnek  Bishops  came  and  went  as  they 
pleased,  Armagh  had  been  for  many  years  a  heredi- 
tary see  Paganism  was  rife  St  Malachy  set  about 

Church  on  the  plan  of 

it    He  founded  the  ter- 


Mackay.   Major's  name  was  also  spelled  Mair. 


33,552,   1939  pop    86,847),  capital  of  Dagestan 


Majorca  (mujdr'ku),  Span    Mallorca  (raalydr'ka),     ASSR,  SE  European  RSFSR    It  is  a  busy  port  on 


island  (1,405  sq  mi.;  pop  327,119),  Spain,  largest 
of  the  BALEARIC  ISLANDS,  in  the  W  Mediterranean 
PALMA  is  the  chief  city  Majorca  is  mountainous 
in  the  northwest,  rising  to  4,739  ft  in  the  Puig 


the  Caspian  Sea  and  a  commercial  and  industrial 


archbishops  On  the  first  trip  (1140)  he  visited 
Clairvaux,  where  he  became  the  friend  of  St  Ber- 
nard They  planned  a  Cistercian  house  for  Ire- 
land, this  resulted  (1142)  m  the  abbey  of  Mellifont 


-   -    (near  Drogheda)    After  a  second  journey  (1142)  to 

center     Its  oil  refineries  are  linked  by  pipe  line      Rome  he  died  at  Clairvaux,  where  he  was  buried 


with  the  Grozny  fields    The  city  has  agricultural, 
technical,     medical,     and     viticulture!    schools 


Major,  the  south  and  east  form  a  gently  rolling,     Founded  in  1844  as  Petrovsk,  it  was  renamed  after     H  J  Lawlor,  1920) 


Feast   Nov.  23    The  primary  source  is  the  biog- 
raphy by  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (Eng   tr   by 


fertile  region    Its  mild  climate  and  beautiful  seen-     the  Russian  Revolution. 


Malad  (mulad')  or  Malad  City,  village  (pop.  2,731), 


*w»vu.«  lu&iuii      Ai/0  uuiu  uuuiniio  nuu  ucwui/jiiu  own-       i/uv  jvuoouui  ivuvuiuiijuii.  MMUBU  UUUIHU  /  ul   XHLMBU  Vliy«  village  Vpup.  4,101), 

ery  have  long  made  Majorca  a  popular  resort     Makheloth  (makhe'16th),  unidentified  desert  en-     co  seat  of  Oneida  co.,  SE  Idaho,  on  Deep  Creek,  a 
Agriculture  and.fruitgrowing  (cereals,  flax,  grapes,     campment.  Num.  33.25.  tributary  of  the  Malad  nver,  and  SE  of  Pocatello 

Crow  refcreacM  are  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  1h»  key  to  proBttadatiofi  facet  pag«  1. 


Founded  by  Mormons  in  1864  in  a  valley  well 
known  to  early  travelers,  it  was  a  pony-express 
station  and  became  the  center  of  a  farm  district, 
which  today  produces  sugar  beets,  wheat,  and  po- 
tatoes 

Malad.  1  River,  c  4  mi  long,  rising  in  8  Idaho,  8W 
of  Gooding,  and  flowing  8W  to  the  8nake  river  It 
is  now  utilised  in  the  MINIDOKA  PROJECT  2  River, 
c  50  mi  long,  formed  in  8E  Idaho  by  the  junction 
of  the  Little  Malad  with  several  creeks,  notably 
Devil  Creek  and  Deep  Creek,  on  which  is  Malad  or 
Malad  City  The  river  flows  8  into  Utah  and  emp- 
ties into  the  Bear  river 

Maladetta  Mountain*  (mhl.idfi'tii),  Span  Monies 
Malditoa  (mon'tgs  m^lde'tos)  (Span  , -cursed 
mountain],  massif  of  the  central  Pyrenees,  NE 
8pam,  near  the  French  border  Its  highest  point, 
the  Pico  de  ANBTO,  is  also  the  highest  in  the  Pyr- 
enees The  Garonne  rises  in  this  gioup 

Malaga  (ina'lugu,  Span  mn'lugu),  city  (pop  208,- 
344),  capital  of  Malaga  prov  ,  H  Spam,  in  Andalu- 
sia Picturesquely  situated  on  the  Bav  of  Malaga, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  Spanish  Meditei  ranean  ports 
Its  luxunous  vegetation  and  fine  climate  make  it 
a  winter  resort  as  well  The  sweet  Malaga  wine 
is  celebrated  throughout  the  woild,  tho  wine,  rai- 
sins, fruit,  fish,  and  olive  oil  are  exported  There 
also  are  sugar  refineries,  cotton  mills,  and  metal- 
works  Founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  Malaga 
passed  to  tho  Caithaginians,  the  Romans,  the  Visi- 
goths, and  the  Moors  (711)  It  flourished  from  the 
13th  cent  as  a  port  for  the  Moorish  kingdom  of 
Granada,  until  it  foil  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in 
1487  The  city  has  a  modern  aspect  The  cathe- 
dral, begun  in  tho  16th  cent  ,  ruins  of  the  Mooribh 
alcazar,  and  the  imposing  ntadel,  called  the  Gibral- 
faro,  are  the  most  notable  landmarks  Pablo  PK  as- 
so  was  born  here 

Malakhov  (mula'khuf),  hill  overlooking  Sevasto- 
pol, RSFSR,  8  Crimea,  just  east  of  the  city  A 
fortified  height  in  the  Crimean  W  ar,  it  was  stormed 
(1855)  by  the  Frenc  h  after  a  long  siege  The  name 
is  often  spelled  Malakoff 

Malaparte  (malapkr'tfl),  pseud  of  Curzio  Suckert, 
1898  -,  Italian  journalist  and  short-stor>  writer 
He  fought  and  was  wounded  in  the  1-irst  World 
War  After  two  years  in  tho  diplomatic  service, 
he  be<ame  a  free-lame  writer  In  his  political 
wut ings,  internationally  known,  ho  l>oth  defended 
and  c  ntu  i/ed  fascism  Bee  aviso  of  his  c  ritic  ism  he 
was  exiled  for  five  years  to  Ltpan,  des<  ribed  in 
Fughe  in  priywnt  (1930)  Kndnma  r  (lomnua  (1931) 
is  a  collection  of  stories,  hnpntt  (1944,  1  rg  tr  , 
1946)  describes  some  of  the  countries  of  N  Europe 
in  tho  Sec  ond  World  \\  ar 

Malaren  or  Malar,  Swed  Mtllarm  (mc'larun),  lake, 
area  440  sq  mi  ,  Sweden  Tho  largest  of  the 
Swedish  lakes,  it  extends  c  70  mi  V\  from  Stoc  k- 
holm,  which  is  wtuated  on  the  strait  connecting 
the  lake  with  tho  Baltic  Sea  On  the  lake  shores 
and  on  the  more  than  1,000  islands  of  the  lako 
there  are  many  villas  and  historic  c  a&tles  and  ruins, 
notablv  SKOKLOSTFK  and  GKIPHHOI  M  Vastcras  is 
on  Malaren  lake 

malaria,  infectious  febrile  disease  caused  by  parasitic 
protozoa  of  the  genus  Plasmodium,  transmitted  by 
the  anopheles  mosquito  Thoio  aie  three  mam 
types  of  malanu-  benign  tertian  malaria,  malig- 
nant tettian,  and  quartan  malaria  In  Ix'iugn  and 
malignant  tertian  malaria,  tho  characteristic  par- 
oxysm occuis  e\ery  48  hr  or  every  third  day,  in 
quartan  malaria,  the  chills  occur  every  72  hr  or 
ever>  fourth  dav  The  uncontrollable  shaking  chill 
01  ague  coincides  with  the  liberation  of  tho  micro- 
organisms (sporehkc  bodies)  from  red  blood  colls 
within  which  they  have  multiplied  As  tho  blood 
colls  thus  destroyed  by  the  germs  rupture,  tho 
geims  enter  the  blood  stream  and  the  patient  sus- 
tains a  high  fever  A  severe  anemia  and  weakness 
follows  Relapses  may  occur  in  all  types  of  the  dis- 
ease without  reinfection,  even  after  the  use  of 
quinine,  atabrme,  or  plasmothm,  drugs  which  arc 
specific  for  malaria  Duung  the  Second  Woild 
VVar,  quinine,  difficult  to  procure,  was  largely  10- 
pluced  by  a  synthetic  drug,  atabune  Because  the 
lai  vae  of  the  mosquito  develop  in  stagnant  water, 
their  giowth  may  be  pi  even  tod  b\  pouring  oil  on 
the  sutfaco  or  by  draining  the  water  See  M  A 
Barber,  A  MalanoloQist  in  Many  Lands  (1940), 
M  L  Duran-Reynals,  The  Fever  Hark  Tree  (1940). 

MaUrtic  (tnalaitek'),  town  (pop  2,895),  W  Quo  ,  W 
of  Val  d'Or,  in  the  Rouyn  mining  area,  me  1939 

Malaspma  (maluepf-'nu),  glacier,  SE  Alaska,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  8  of  Mt,  St  Elms  It  covers 
an  area  of  1 ,500  aq  mi  The  glacier  was  named  for 
an  Italian  navigator  who  explored  this  region  for 
Spain  in  1791 

Malaspina,  volcano   see  CANLAON,  MOUNT 

Malatesta  (malatcVsta),  Italian  family,  ruling 
RIMINI  and  near-by  cities  for  almost  three  cen- 
turies. Malatesta  da  Verucchio,  a  powerful  Guolph 
leader,  became  (1239)  podestft,  of  Hmnni  His 
hunchback  grandson  Giovanni  was  the  husband 
of  FHANCKSCA  DA  RIMINI  After  1295  the  Malatesta 
rule  in  Rimini  was  well  established,  but  papal  in- 
vestiture came  only  in  1392.  Branches  of  the  fam- 
ily came  to  rule  also  Peearo,  Cesena,  and  Fauo. 
In  the  14th  and  15th  cent,  several  members  of  the 
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family  were  noted  condottieri  in  the  service  of  var- 
ious Italian  states  The  most  famous  was  Sigis- 
mondo  Pandolfo  Malatesta  (1417-1468),  a  typical 
lord  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  A  patron  of  arts 
and  letters,  he  had  the  Tempio  Malatentiano  (the 
temple  of  the  Malateata)  in  Rimini  built  He 
played  a  role  m  Italian  politic  s,  but  finally  lost  all 
HIM  possessions  except  Rimini  (1403)  His  brother 
Novello,  lord  of  Cesena,  built  there  the  fine  Mala- 
testa library  Sigwmondo's  son  still  held  the  little 
state  After  the  fall  of  Cesare  Borgia,  the  Mala- 
testa family  returned  briefly  but  it  sold  Rimini  to 
Venice  in  1503  The  city  eventually  went  to  the 
Holy  See 

Malatya  (malato'a),  am  Mditene,  city  (pop  41,- 
530),  E  central  Turkey,  m  Armenia,  at  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  Taurus  mts  It  has  cotton  mills  and  is 
the  trading  center  of  an  agricultural  and  orchard 
region  In  ancient  arid  early  Christian  times, 
Mehteno  was  an  important  city  of  Cappadocia  and 
a  metropolitan  see  Here  in  1895  a  terrible  mas- 
sacre of  the  Christians  took  place  The  name  is 
also  spelled  Malatia 

Malay   see  MALAYAN 

Malaya  (mula'u),  federation  (c  50,850  sq  mi  ,  pop 
4,902,678),  m  the  southern  part  of  the  MALAY  PKN- 
INBULA  It  consists  of  two  British  settlements 
(Penang  and  Malacca)  and  nine  states  in  treaty 
relations  with  the  British  crown  There  is  a  federal 
government  under  a  British  lugh  commissioner 
with  federal  executive  and  legislative  councils  The 
British  colony  of  Singapore  is  outside  the  federa- 
tion After  the  founding  of  PKNANU  (1786)  and 
SINGAPORE  (1819)  and  the  Dutch  cession  of  MA- 
LACCA (1824),  the  British  for  half  a  century  avoided 
overt  interference  with  the  governments  of  the 
neighboring  Mala>  states  By  a  series  of  treaties 
between  1874  and  1909,  the  rulers  were  induced  to 
accept  British  advisers  In  1895  PKHAK,  St  LANGOR, 
NEGRI  SFMUILAN,  and  PAHANC.  weie  formed  into 
the  Federated  Malay  States  Suzerainty  ovei 
KBPAH,  KKLANT^N,  PERLIS,  and  TKKNC.C.ANU  waa 
transferred  from  Suim  to  Great  Britain  in  1909, 
these,  with  JoHOKt ,  were  termed  the  Unfederated 
Malay  States  British  admimstiation  developed 
Malaya's  wealth  Tin  had  been  mined  for  cen- 
turies, but  modern  machinery  made  tin  produc- 
tion spectacularly  large  Rubber  was  introduced  in 
1877  after  the  failure  of  tho  spice  and  coffee  planta- 
tions, and  in  the  20th  cent  Malaya  took  world 
leadership  in  production  of  natural  rubber  In  the 
Second  World  War  the  Japanese  overran  the  coun- 
try in  two  months  (Dec  ,  1941 -Fob  ,  1942)  and 
occupied  it  till  Aug  ,  1945  In  1940  the  British  es- 
tablished a  union  of  Ma,laya  to  replace  the  former 
arrangements  with  the  Fedeiated  and  Unfederated 
Malay  States  and  dissolved  the  former  colony  of 
the  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  Resentment  against 
the  union  plan,  which  would  have  reduced  the 
states  from  protectorates  to  parts  of  a  colony, 
caused  Great  Britain  to  leplace  (1948)  the  union 
with  the  federation  Malaya  suffered  severe  war 
damage,  and  its  economy  was  weakened  by  the  in- 
crease in  woild  production  of  synthetic  rubber  A 
cause  of  internal  tension  is  the  fact  that  Chinese 
(1,882.874)  and  Indians  (534,148)  are  together 
more  numerous  than  Malays  (2,135,811)  and  other 
Malaysians  (207,030)  See  Sir  R  O  Winstedt, 
Malaya  and  Its  History  (194S),  Rupert  Emerson, 
Malaysia  (1937) 

Malayalam  (maluya'Jm),  language  of  tho  Dravid- 
lan  family  See  LANGUAGE  (table) 

Malayan  (mula'un)  or  Malay  (ma'la),  one  of  a 
population  of  some  100,000,000  persons  inhabiting 
SE  Asia  and  the  adjacent  islands  The  Malays 
vary  greatly  in  physical  appearance,  whic  h  is,  how- 
ever, generally  Mongoloid  The  term  Indonesian, 
used  as  an  alternative  for  Malayan,  is  also  some- 
times applied  to  the  people  of  interior  districts, 
who  are  thought  to  be  connec  ted  with  the  Py  gmios 
or  Negntos  (probably  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  tho 
region)  In  the  coastal  districts  theie  has  been 
intermixture  with  Chinese  elements  and  with  In- 
dian elements  Scores  of  languages  or  dialects  are 
spoken,  they  form  a  group  of  the  Malay o-Pol>- 
nesian  languages  (see  LAW.UACtK,  table) 

Malay  Archipelago  or  Malaysia,  gioat  island  group, 
SE  of  Asia,  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  com- 
prising Indonesia  and  the  Philippines 

Malay  language,  one  of  the  chief  languages  of  tho 
Mai  ay  o- Polynesian  family  See  LANGU\GTE  (table) 

Malay  Peninsula  (inula',  ma'la),  anc  Chersonvsus 
Aurea  (kursoucVsus  6'rSu),  southern  extremity  of 
the  continent  of  Asia,  lying  between  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca  on  the  west  and 
the  South  China  Sea  on  the  east  It  stretches  south 
for  400  mi  from  the  Isthmus  of  KRA,  where  it  is 
narrowest,  to  SINGAPORE  The  northern  part  of  the 
peninsula  forms  a  part  of  Thailand,  the  southern 
part  constitutes  the  federation  of  MALAGA  A 
mountain  range,  culminating  in  peaks  more  than 
7,000  ft.  high,  forms  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula, 
from  it  numerous  short,  swift  rivers  flow  east  and 
west  More  than  three  quarters  of  the  land  sur- 
face is  covered  with  jungle,  the  only  open  areas, 
aside  from  man-made  cleanngs,  are  the  alluvial 
plains  of  N  Malaya  and  stretches  along  the  rivers 
The  region  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the  world  in  the 
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production  of  tin  and  rubber,  other  products  in- 
clude copra  and  coconut  oil,  palm  oil,  tapioca,  pea- 
nuts, pineapples,  and  bananas  Rice  IM  the  chief 
foodstuff  The  peninsula  forms  a  physical  and  cul- 
tural link  between  the  Asiatic  mainland  and  the 
islands  of  INDONESIA  (often  included  in  the  Malav 
Archipelago)  The  Malays,  historically  the  domi- 
nant cultural  group,  probably  came  originally  from 
S  China,  but  their  ethnic  characteristics  have  been 
modified  by  fusion  with  other  peoples  The  Chi- 
nese are  now  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  Malays, 
Indians  and  Siamese  form  important  nunoiity 
groups  Small  tribes  of  aborigines,  descendants  of 
pre-Malay  immigrants,  are  found  m  the  hills  and 
jungles  Tho  Malay  Peninsula  was  visited  near  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  by  traders  from 
India  and  in  the  succeeding  centuries  leceived,  like 
Indonesia  and  Indo-Chma,  Buddhist  and  Brahman 
missionaries  and  Hindu  colonists  Small  Hin- 
duized  states  sprang  up,  like  Langkasuka  in  the 
area  of  modern  KKDAH  In  the  second  half  of  the 
8th  cent  the  peninsula  fell  under  tho  domination  of 
the  Sailetidra  rulers  of  Sri  Vijaya  (from  SUMATRA), 
whoso  cities  m  Keclah  and  Patam  rivaled  the  im- 
portance of  their  capital  at  Palembang  The  pen- 
insula was  overrun  in  the  1 1  th  cent  by  the  Cholaa 
from  the  Coromandcl  Coast  of  India,  after  about 
50  years,  the  Sailendras,  somewhat  weakened,  re- 
sumed then  sway  It  ended  in  the  late  13th  cent , 
when  Sumatra  and  some  southern  areas  of  the 
Malav  Peninsula  fell  to  a  Javan  invasion  and  when 
the  Thai  king  of  Bukhothai  swept  over  the  penin- 
sula from  the  north  The  Sumatian  kingdom  of 
Melayu  next  ruled  over  the  south  of  the  peninsula, 
to  l>e  followed  m  turn  (late  14th  cent )  by  Madja- 
pahit,  the  last  Hmdu  empire  of  Java,  and  by  the 
Thai  king  of  Ayuthia  The  fall  of  Madjapahit 
opened  the  wav  for  the  primacy  of  a  Malay  state, 
MALACCA  Tho  15th  cent,  saw  the  conversion  of 
the  Malays,  beginning  with  the  Malaoeana,  to 
Islam  (which  lernains  the  religion  of  most  Malays), 
while  the  10th  cent  brought  the  first  Europeans 
Tho  Portuguese  seized  Malacca,  and  soon  after- 
wards Dutch  traders  appeared  in  Malayan  waters 
Malacca  fell  to  the  Dutch  m  1641  The  first  Brit- 
ish ship  appeared  at  PEN\NO  in  1592,  and  from 
1612  to  lb2J  the  British  maintained  a  factory  at 
Patam  British  dominance  ui  Malaya  was  de- 
ferred, however,  till  after  the  founding  of  settle- 
ments at  Penang  (1786)  and  Singapore  (1819)  and 
the  definitive  Dutch  cession  of  Malacca  (1824). 
The  coming  of  the  Portuguese  plunged  the  penin- 
sula into  anarchy  The  last  sultan  of  Malacca,  in 
flight  fiom  the  Portuguese,  founded  a  kingdom 
based  on  tho  Riouw  archipelago  and  JOHOHF,  but 
the  rulers  of  tho  petty  states  in  the  south  gradually 
took  and  claimed  independence,  while  the  rising 
power  of  Siam  was  as  yet  too  weak  to  oxeicise  more 
than  a  dubious  buzeramty  over  its  vassal  states  in 
the  north  In  the  19th  cent  an  increasingly  cen- 
tralized Siam  and  an  increasingly  imperial  Britain 
rivaled  each  other  in  bringing  order  The  British 
intervened  m  state  after  state,  and  in  1909  the 
boundarj  t>etween  Siam  and  Malaya  was  fixed  by 
Siam's  transfei  to  Great  Britain  of  suzerainty  over 
Kodah,  Perhs,  Kelantan.  and  Trenggauu  The 
Siamese  Malav  states,  brought  under  the  central 
power,  shared  in  part  the  material  prosperity  that 
followed  on  British  rule  in  Malaja,  but  never  at- 
tained the  commercial  importance  of  their  neigh- 
bors to  the  south  The  peninsula  fell  under  Japa- 
nese domination  m  the  Second  World  War,  but 
after  the  war  Siam  and  Great  Britain  recovered 
their  previous  holdings 
Malaysia.*  soo  MALAY  ARCHIPKLAGO 
Malay  States  see  MALAYS 
Malazgirt,  Turkey  soo  MANZIXERT 
Malbone,  Edward  Greene  (m&lb5n').  1777-1807, 
Ameiican  portrait  painter  and  miniaturist,  b  New- 
port, R  I  ,  self-taught  After  painting  portraits  in 
Providence  and  Boston,  he  accompanied  (1800) 
Washington  Allston  to  Charleston,  S  C  ,  and  thence 
to  Europe  He  was  urged  b>  Benjamin  West  to 
settle  in  London  but  returned  to  America,  where 
he  met  with  great  success  His  poi trait  of  Allston 
is  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  The  Hourt 
is  in  the  Providence  Athenaeum,  and  his  miniatures 
are  m  manv  collections  He  died  of  tuberculosis 
Malbork,  former  East  Prussia  see  MARIKVIU'RC, 
Malcham  (mal'kum)  (Hob, -their  king]  1  One  of 
the  Benjamite  chiefs  1  Chron  892  Heathen  god, 
perhaps  to  be  identified  with  MOLECH  Zeph  1  6 
Malchlah  (-kl'u)  [Heb  «God  is  my  kmgj  1  Priest 
1  Chron  6  40  2,  3,  4,  5  Israelites  in  the  return  to 
Palestine  Ezra  1025.  Noh  314,31,  84  61*- 
raehto  in  tho  return  Ezra  10  31.  Malchijah 
Neh  311  7  Ownei  of  Jeremiah's  prison  Jer. 
38  6  8  See  M  \LTBUAH  1 

Malchiel  (mal'krK  malkl'ul)  [Heb  , -God  is  my 
king],  founder  of  an  Asherite  family  Gen  46  17, 
Num  20  45  1  Chron  7  31 

Malchijah  (-kl'ju)  [Heb  ,  -God  19  my  king]  1  Priest 
1  Chron  912  Jer  381  Malchiah  Noh  1112 
Molchiah  Jer  21.1  2  Priest,  perhaps  the  same  an 
1  1  Chron  24  9  3  Sealer  of  the  covenant,  per- 
haps the  same  as  1  Neh  10  3  4  Israelite  in  the 
return.  Ezra  10.25.  6  Prieet  in  the  return.  Neh 
1242  6  See  MALCHIAH  6. 
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MALCHIRAM 

Mtlchinun  (malkl'rm),  son  of  King  Jeooniah.  1 
Chron  3.18 

MsJchi-ghu*  (mal'kl-shoo'u)  [Heb,-my  king  is 
help],  son  of  Saul  1  Chron  8  33;  9  39  Molchi- 
shua  1  Sam  14  49;  31  2 

Malchus  (m&l'kus)  (Gr,-Heb  MALLUCH],  servant 
of  the  high  pnost  whose  ear  Peter  cut  off  and  Jesus 
healed  John  1810,11 

Malcolm  III  (Malcolm  Canmore),  d  1093,  king  of 
Scotland  (1054-93),  son  of  Duncan  I,  successor  to 
MACBKTH  It  took  him  some  yearn  to  regain  the 
boundaries  of  his  father's  kingdom  About  1068 
EDOAB  ATHELINO,  pretender  to  the  English  throne, 
took  refuge  with  Malcolm,  who  soon  married 
Edgar's  slater  Margaret  On  behalf  of  Edgar,  Mal- 
colm invaded  N  England,  but  in  1072  WILLIAM  I 
of  England  invaded  Scotland,  and  Malcolm  made 
peace  with  him  He  also  sent  Edgar  to  make  peace 
with  William  m  1073  In  the  reign  of  WILLIAM 
EUFUS,  Edgar  Athehng  waa  expelled  from  his  Nor- 
mandy shelter  and  appeared  with  Malcolm  m  his 
raid  into  England  in  1091,  but  William  Kufus 
forced  both  men  to  submit  and  to  do  homage  Mal- 
colm was  killed  at  Alnwick,  Nov  13,  1093,  in  still 
another  raid  into  Northumbria,  and  his  queen  died 
three  days  later  Malcolm's  frequent  wars  insured 
the  independence  of  his  kingdom  and  made  pos- 
sible the  great  ecclesiastical  reorganization  initiated 
bv  his  wife  (see  MARGARET  OF  SCOTLAND,  SAINT). 
Four  of  his  sons  were  kings  of  Scotland  Duncan 
II,  son  of  Malcolm  and  hit  first  wife,  was  his  suc- 
•cegaor  (1093-94),  and  three  sons  of  Malcolm  and 
Queen  Margaret — Edgar  (1097-1107),  Alexander 
I  (1107-24),  and  David  I  (1124-53)— held  the 
throne  Malcolm's  daughter  Matilda  mairied 
Henry  I  of  England  and  another  daughter  was 
mother  to  the  wife  of  King  Stephen  of  England 
Malcolm  IV  or  Malcolm  the  Maiden,  1141-65,  king 
of  Scotland  (1163-65)  He  succeeded  his  grand- 
father, DAVID  I,  who  had  outlived  Malcolm'-* 
father.  The  voung  king  at  once  met  rebellion  of 
the  western  Gaels  and  attacks  by  the  Norse,  both 
of  which  he  put  down  Henry  I  of  England  insisted 
he  give  up  Northumbria  and  Cumberland  in  1157 
and  retain  his  earldom  of  Huntingdon  as  an  English 
fief — largely  useless  because  of  its  distance  from 
Scotland  Malcolm  fought  on  Henry's  behalf  in 
France  (1159)  and  returned  to  ftnd  rebellions  m 
Scotland,  but  put  them  down  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  WILLIAM  THE  LION 
Maiden  (mdl'don)  1  Residential  and  industrial  city 
(pop  58,010),  E  Mass  ,  a  suburb  N  of  Boston,  set- 
tled 1640,  set  off  from  Charlestown  1649,  me  as  a 
city  1881  Its  chief  products  are  electrical  equip- 
ment and  rubber  footwear.  9  City  (pop  2,673), 
SE  Mo  ,  SE  of  Poplar  Bluff,  platted  1877  It  is  a 
cotton  center. 

Malditos,  Monies*  see  MALADBTTA  MOUNTAINS 
Maldlve  Islands  (mal'dlv,  m61'-),  group  of  atolls 
(c  115  sq  mi  ,  pop  o  93,000),  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
SW  of  Ceylon  They  are  a  British-protected  state 
with  a  Moslem  population  ruled  by  a  sultan  and  an 
elected  assembly  Coconuts  are  exported 
Maldon  (m61'~), municipal  borough  (1931  pop  6,559, 
1943  estimated  pop  9,020),  Essex,  England,  on  the 
Blackwater  estuary  It  is  a  market  town  and  an 
old  port  The  13th-century  Church  of  All  Saints 
has  a  unique  hexagonal  spire,  and  the  town  hall  is  a 
15th-century  building  Prehistoric  and  Saxon  or 
Danish  traces  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  A 
battle  against  Danish  raiders  was  fought  near  here 
(probably  2  or  3  mi  below  Maldon)  in  991,  the 
leader  of  the  East  Saxons,  BYRHTNOTH,  waa  killed 
The  battle  was  celebrated  in  one  of  the  last  Anglo- 
Saxon  heroic  poems,  "The  Battle  of  Maldon"  (325 
lines),  of  unknown  authorship  but  probably  written 
by  a  contemporary  See  E  V  K  Dobbie,  intro- 
duction to  The  Anglo-Saxon  Minor  Poem*  (1942). 
Male,  fimile  (ameT  mal'),  1S62-,  French  art  histo- 
rian He  directed  the  Acad6mie  de  France  a  Rome 
from  1925  His  distinctive  work  was  on  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  Middle  Ages,  notably  in  such  places  as 
the  cathedral  at  Chartres.  Convinced  that  the 
sculptures  were  made  to  represent  connected  ideas, 
he  showed,  for  example,  that  m  some  oases  they 
actually  illustrated  passages  from  the  great  ency- 
clopedia of  Vincent  of  Beauvais  Among  his  works 
are  L'Art  religieux  du  XHIe  tiecle  en  France  (1913, 
Eng  tr ,  1913)  and  L'Art  religieux  du  X1U  au 
XVllIe  nick  (1945,  Eng  tr ,  1949) 
Mtlebranche,  Nicolas  (nekola'  raalbrash').  1638- 
1715,  French  Cartesian  philosopher  Malebranohe 
laid  greater  stress  on  the  dualism  of  mind  and  mat- 
ter than  Descartes  and  developed  the  doctrine  of 
OCCASIONALISM  more  completely  than  his  predeces- 
sors He  believed  the  interaction  of  mind  and  mat- 
ter to  be  completely  impossible  and  taught  that  the 
mind  can  have  knowledge  of  material  objects  only 
with  the  assistance  of  divine  revelation.  The  spec- 
ulative philosophy  of  Malebranche  is  best  ex- 
pressed m  De  la  recherche  de  la  vent*  (1674;  Eng  tr., 
The  Search  for  Truth,  1 694)  See  A.  A.  Luce,  Berk*- 
ley  and  Malebranche  (1934). 
Malecite  Indians  (maluslt),  tribe  of  North  Amer- 
ican Indians  of  the  Algonquian  linguistic  stock.  la 
the  early  17th  cent.,  as  recorded  by  Samuel  de 
Champlain,  they  occupied  the  valley  of  the  St. 
John  river  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada.  The 
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French  settlers  in  this  area  intermarried  with  the 
Malecite,  thus  forming  a  close  alliance  with  the 
Indians.  Hence,  during  the  colonial  wars  the  Mal- 
ecite supported  the  French  against  the  English 
The  Malecite  have  kept  a  remnant  of  their  original 
lands  along  the  St  John  river  in  New  Brunswick, 
where  they  number  some  1,060 

MsJeleel  (malS'lSe'l),  variant  of  MAHALALBBL. 

MaJesherbes,  Chretien  Ouillaume  de  Lamoignon  de 
(kratve"'  geyom'  du  lamwanv&'  du  mauerb'), 
1 721  -94,  French  statesman  After  nerving  as  coun- 
selor to  the  Parlement  of  Paris,  he  su<  oeeded(1750) 
his  father  as  president  of  the  court  of  aids  at  Pans 
His  father,  then  chancellor,  entrusted  him  with  the 
( ensorship  of  the  press;  Malesherbes's  administra- 
tion was  popular,  and  the  publication  of  the  En- 
cyclopedia was  largely  due  to  his  liberal  policy.  He 
protested  against  the  dissolution  of  the  FARLEMENT 
m  1771  and  was  exiled  to  his  country  estate,  but 
upon  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI  (1774)»  Mali 


herbes  waa  reappomted  He  supported  his  friend 
Turgot's  program  of  reform  and  resigned  because 
of  its  cold  reception  (177G),  but  became  master  of 
the  king's  household  Recalled  in  1787,  he  was 
made  minister  without  portfolio  but  resigned  the 
next  year  and  retired  from  political  life  In  1792, 
at  his  own  request,  he  was  appointed  a  defender 
of  Louis  XVI  in  the  king's  trial  Malesherbes  was 
soon  afterwards  arrested  as  a  rovalist  and  guillo- 
tined See  biographv  bv  J  M  S  Allison  (1938) 
Malet,  David  see  MALLET,  DWID 
Malherbe,  Francois  de  (frftswa'  du  malorb'), 
c  1558-1628,  French  poet  and  critic,  official  poet  of 
Henry  IV  and  Louib  XIII  His  poems,  mostly 
occasional  pieces,  approach  mechanical  perfection 
but  lack  vorve  and  fire,  the  best  known  is  probably 
Consolation  d  Monsieur  du  Penes  (c  1590)  The 
critic  Malhorbe's  profound  influence  on  French  lit- 
erature was  based  upon  his  constant  advocacy  of 
objectivity,  of  perfection,  and  of  seriousness  of 
purpose,  ideals  soon  to  be  enshnned  in  classicism 
Malheur  (mtiloor'),  liver  of  E  Oregon  rising  m 
several  branches  m  the  Blue  Mts  The  united 
stream  flows  generally  NE  to  the  Snake 
Malheur  Lake,  SE  Oregon,  in  the  Harney  Valley 
near  Burns  A  Federal  nugi  atory  bird  i  ef  uge  is  here 
Maubran,  Maria  Pehcito  (GarcU)  (malf-brft') .  1808- 
36,  operatic  contralto,  b  Paris,  pupil  of  her  father, 
Manuel  G  A  Rcf  A  Her  voice  was  of  enoi  mous  range , 
although  a  contralto,  she  made  her  debut  (London, 
1825),  as  Rosma  in  The  Barber  of  Seville  She  sang 
m  Grace  Church,  New  York,  before  returning 
(1827)  to  Europe,  whore  she  achieved  eminent  suc- 
cess Her  second  husband  was  the  Belgian  violinist 
Charles  de  Benot 

Malibu  Beach  final  Tboo),  unincorporated  town 
(pop  c  900),  S  Calif  ,  W  of  Los  Angeles  and  near 
Santa  Monica  It  is  a  year-round  resort  popular 
with  Hollywood  stars 

malice  (ma'Us)  In  law,  an  act  is  maliciouH  if  it  is  an 
intentional  violation  of  the  law  of  crimes  or  torts 
which  injures  another  person  Malice  need  not  in- 
volve a  malignant  spirit  or  the  definite  intent  to  do 
harm  To  prove  malice,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
wdlful  doing  of  an  injurious  act  without  lawful  ex- 
cuse A  malicious  state  of  mind  may  be  inferred 
from  reckless  and  wanton  acts  which  a  normal  per- 
son should  know  might  produce  or  threaten  injury 
to  others  Malice  aforethought  is  a  technical  ele- 
ment of  MURDER 

Maligns  Lake  (mulSn'),  W  Alta  ,  in  Jasper  National 
Park,  in  beautiful  mountain  scenery  It  is  drained 
NW  into  the  Athabaska  nver  by  the  short  Maligne 
nvor  Its  altitude  is  5,490  ft 

Malindi  (malen'de),  town  (pop  c  2,000),  NE  Kenya, 
a  port  on  the  Indian  Ocean  Vasco  da  Gama  landed 
here  in  1497  and  erected  a  fort  which  is  partly  pre- 
served There  are  msal  plantations  near  by 

Malines,  Gerard,  see  MALYNBB,  GERARD. 

Malines  (muleV,  mulenz',  Fr  maleV),  Flemish 
A/eeAeJen(me''khuh<in),city  (pop  60,903),  Antwerp 
prov  ,  N  Belgium,  on  the  Dyle  river  In  English 
it  is  also  known  as  Mechlin  (me'klm)  The  city 
has  long  been  famous  for  the  exquisite  lace  it 
manufactured.  It  now  has  a  large  cotton  textile 
industry  Dating  from  the  early  Middle  Ages, 
Mahnes  was  made  an  archiepiscopal  see  ui  1561 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  primate  of  Belgium  In  the 
course  of  the  many  wars  that  swept  over  the  Low 
Countries,  it  was  often  devastated  It  has,  how- 
ever, retained  many  notable  buildings,  especially 
the  13th-century  cathedral  of  St  Rombaut,  with 
a  tower  319  ft  high  and  with  a  famous  carillon:  it 
contains  Van  Dyck's  great  Crucifixion  The 
churches  of  Our  Lady  and  of  St  John  have  paint- 
ings by  Rubens  Other  fine  buildings  are  the 
archiepiBCOpal  palace  and  the  city  hall  (originally 
14th  cent.,  rebuilt  18th  cent ).  Frans  Hals  was 
born  here. 

MalinovftU,  Aleksandr  Alekstndrovich:  see  Boo- 

DANOV,  A. 

MAllaowski,  Bronlsl.w  (br&Wslof  m&llnof'ske), 
1884-1942,  Polish-English  anthropologist,  b.  Po- 
land, Ph.D  Umv  of  Cracow,  1908.  Working  in 
the  field  of  cultural  anthropology,  he  gained  re- 
nown through  his  studies  (1914-18)  of  the  primitive 
peoples  of  the  Trobriand  Islands  off  New  Guinea. 
He  taught  at  the  Umv.  of  London  (1924),  became 


professor  (1927),  and  thereafter  traveled  and  did 
research  in  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  the  United 
States  His  approach  to  the  subject  and  his  re- 
search techniques  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  "functionahstn"  in  social  anthropology 
Mdmowski  joined  the  Yale  faculty  as  a  visiting 
professor  (1939).  His  writings  were  published  in 
many  languages  They  include  The  Family  among 
the  Australian  Aborigines  (1913),  Cnme  and  Cus- 
toms tn  Savage  Society  (1926),  Sexual  Life  of  Sav- 
ages in  North  West  Melanesia  (1929),  Coral  Oai- 
dens  and  Their  Magic  (1935),  and  The  Dynamics  of 
Culture  Change  (ed  bv  P  M  Kaberrv,  1945) 
Malipiero,  Gian  Francesco  Can'  franeha'sk&  malS- 
pya'rO),  1882-,  Italian  composer,  studied  in  Venice 
with  Enrico  Bossi  and  in  Bologna  He  taught 
(1921-24)  at  the  Conservatory  of  Parma  and  in 
1936  Ix'oame  professor  of  music  history  at  tho 
Umv  of  Padua  He  edited  the  complete  works  of 
Monteverdi  (16  vols  ,  1926-42)  and  has  done  re- 
search in  early  Italian  music,  which  influenced  his 
compositions  His  Riapetti  e  strambofti  (1920)  won 
the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coohdge  chamber-music 
prise  Among  his  works  are  songs,  concertos,  cho- 
ral works,  orchestral  works,  including  Pause  del 
silenno  (1918) ,  the  choral  mystery  play  San  Fran- 
cesco d'Assisi  (1921),  and  operas,  including  Giuho 
Cesare  (Genoa,  1936)  and  Antonio  e  Cleopatra 
(Florence,  1938),  both  based  on  Shakspere's  plays 
mallard*  see  DUCK 

Mtllarme,  Stephane  (stafan'  malarma'),  1842-98, 
French  poet  He  held  that  tho  poet  should  express 
the  ideas  of  a  transcendental  world,  intelligibility 
was  to  be  eschewed ,  poetry  should  leai  n  most  from 
music,  especially  Wagnenan  music  Mallarme's 
language  is  free  of  syntactic  arrangement  and  is 
given  to  such  obscurity  that  it  cannot  be  read  with- 
out commentary  His  best-known  poem,  L'Apres- 
Midi  d'unfaune  (The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun),  inspired 
a  composition  of  DJCBUHur  Mallarme's  great  im- 
portance is  as  the  chief  forebear  of  a  now  school,  foi 
the  young  SYMBOLISTS  of  the  mid-1880s  drew  inspi- 
ration at  the  Tuesday  evening  gatherings  where 
Mallarm6  mused  aloud  for  his  hearers  Paul  VA- 
L&RY  also  owed  much  to  Mallarme  Editions  of 
Mallaime's  poetry  were  published  in  1887  and 
1899,  and  a  selection  of  prose  Divagation*  in  1897 
Some  of  the  poems  have  been  translated  (with 
commentary  by  Charles  Mauron)  bv  Roger  Fry, 
Poems  of  Mallarme  (1936)  Mallarm6  earned  his 
living  by  teaching  English 

malleability,  property  of  a  metal  which  descnbea  tho 
extent  to  which  it  can  be  hammered,  beaten, 
pressed,  or  i  oiled  into  thm  sheets  Metals  vary  m 
this  respect,  pure  gold  i§  the  most  malleable  Sil- 
ver, copper,  amr,  tin,  aluminum,  lead,  and  iron  are 
also  especially  malleable  Tin  foil  and  aluminum 
foil  are  used  for  wrapping  merchandise,  both  are 
common  in  sheet*  Lead  foil  is  used  for  lining  tea 
boxes  and  for  covering  other  sulwtancos  The  mal- 
leability of  a  metal  is  not  constant  but  is  influenced 
by  temperature  Zinc,  for  example,  at  ordinary 
temperatures  is  vory  brittle,  but  at  temperatures 
from  alKHit  120°C  to  150°C  it  is  malleable  Im- 
purities affect  adversely  the  malleability  of  metals 
Mallet,  Malet,  or  Malloch,  David  (mal'It,  -ukh), 
c  1705-1766,  Scottish  poet  He  and  James  THOM- 
SON (1700-1748)  wiote  the  masque  Alfred  (1740), 
which  contained  the  famous  song  Rule,  Kntannw 
(music  by  Thomas  Arne) 
Mallorca-  soe  MAJORCA 

Mallory,  George  Herbert  Leigh  (ma'lurc),  1886- 
1924,  English  mountain  climber  After  performing 
spectacular  feats  in  the  Alps,  he  participated  in  the 
Everest  expeditions  of  1921.  1922,  and  1924  The 
1924  expedition  culminated  in  a  bold  and  poswblv 
successful  duve  toward  the  summit  made  by  Mal- 
lory and  Andrew  Irvine,  from  which  they  did  not 
return  Mallory's  intelligence,  resolution,  and  su- 
perb leadership,  together  with  the  mystery  sur- 
rounding his  final  effort,  have  made  his  name 
legendary  among  mountaineers  His  name  also  ap- 
pears as  George  Herbert  Leigh-Mallorv  See  bi- 
ography by  D  R  Pve  (1927),  J  R  Ultman,  ed  , 
Kingdom  of  Adventure  Everest  (1947) 
Mallory,  Stephen  Russell  (m&'lure),  c  1813-1873, 
U  S  Senator,  secretary  of  the  navy  in  the  Confed- 
eracy, b  Trinidad,  West  Indies  He  was  reared  in 
Key  West,  Fla  ,  where  he  practiced  law  and  was  a 
customs  official  Elected  to  the  IT  S  Senate  in  1851 
and  reelected  in  1857,  Mallory  served  till  Florida 
seceded.  He  was  long  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  naval  affairs  He  was  secretary  of  the  navy  in 
the  Confederacy  throughout  the  Civil  War.  Mal- 
lory ardently  advocated  ironclad  warships  for  the 
navy  With  them  he  hoped  to  break  the  Union 
blockade,  but  efforts  to  secure  ironclads  from  Eng- 
land and  France  proved  futile,  and  of  the  few  con- 
structed m  the  Confederacy  the  most  outstanding, 
the  Virginia  (Merrrvmae)  and  the  Mississippi,  had 
to  be  destroyed  to  prevent  their  falling  into  Union 
hands  Mallory  was  captured  in  flight  with  Jeffer- 
son Davis  in  1866  and  was  imprisoned.  On  his 
release  in  I860,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in 
Florida.  See  B.  J.  Hendnck,  Statesmen  of  the  Lost 
Cause  (1939). 

Mallothl  (ma'luthl,  mulo'thl),  leader  of  temple 
ringers.  1  Chron.  25.4,26. 
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Hallow  [Irish, -plain  of  the  Allo,  old  name  for  the 
BlaokwaterJ,  urban  district  (pop  5,217),  Co  Cork, 
Ireland,  on  the  Blackwater  and  NNW  of  Cork,  It 
is  a  railroad  center  and  agricultural  market  with  a 
sugar  refinery,  tanneries,  and  salmon  fisheries 
Mallow  Catitle  is  the  seat  of  the  Norreys,  and  there 
are  ruins  of  an  old  castle  of  the  Desmonds  After 
the  discovery  of  mineral  springs,  Mallow  became  a 
popular  resort 

mallow,  name  sometimes  given  vauous  plants  of  the 
mallow  family  (see  HIBISCUS,  MARSH  MALLOW;  VBL- 
VETWHJED),  but  particularly  species  of  the  genus 
Malva,  mostly  pink-  or  white-flowered  decorative 
or  weedy  plants 

Malluch  (ma'luk)  [Heb  .-counselor)  1  Merarite. 
1  Chron  6  44  2,  S  Two  who  gave  up  foreign  wives 
Ezra  10  29,  32  4,  5  Two  nigners  of  the  covenant 
Neh  104,27  0  Priestly  family  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  Neh  12  2  Mehcu  Neh  12  14  Some 
of  these  may  be  the  same 

Malmaison  (malmazS'),  chateau  at  Rueil-Malmai- 
son,  a  western  suburb  of  Paris,  France  It  was  the 
residence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (1800-1803)  and 
of  Empress  Josephine  after  her  divorre  (1809-14) 
It  contains  a  Napoleonic  museum 
Malmberg,  Aino  (I'no  mftlm'bftr*yu),  1866-1933, 
Finnish  patriot  and  feminist,  gracl  Univ  of  Hel- 
sinki, 1887,  in  the  first  class  to  include  women 
students  She  was  active  in  the  nationalist  move- 
ment and  in  the  nation-wide  strike  of  1905,  which 
resulted  in  universal  suffrage  In  1910  she  was 
exiled  bv  Russia  and  went  to  England  Her  homo 
in  London  was  for  manv  years  a  center  for  exiles 
from  Finland  and  other  oppressed  nations  She  was 
a  pacifist  during  the  First  World  War  and  in  1910 
a  member  of  Henry  Ford's  peace  delegation  Her 
later  \oars  in  Helsinki  were,  devoted  to  schemes  for 
bettering  the  lot  of  peasant  farmers 
Malmedy  (malmade/),  town  (pop  5,702),  Liege 
prov  ,  8R  Belgium,  near  the  German  border  The 
town  and  the  surrounding  distn<  t  l>elonged  to  the 
abbey  of  near-by  Stavelot  until  their  transfer 
(1815)  to  Prussia  Under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  Malmedy  and  Eupon  were  transferred 
to  Belgium  (see  EUPFN) 

Malmesbury  (nrmmz'bure),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  2,334,  194*  estimated  pop  2,700),  Wiltshire, 
England  It  is  famous  for  its  magnificent  abbey, 
started  by  Maildulf  in  the  7th  cent  ,  here  St  Aid- 
helm  and  William  of  Malmesburv  worked  and 
studied  and  Athelstan  was  buried  Thomas  Hobbea 
was  born  near  Malmesbury,  and  at  Garsdon  are 
tombs  of  George  Washington's  ancestors 
Malmo  (rn&l'rnft),  Swed  Walmfi  (rndl'mu*),  city 
(pop  171,053),  co  scat  of  Malmohus  co ,  SE 
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Sweden,  on  the  Orosund  opposite  Copenhagen  It 
is  a  large  naval  and  commercial  port  and  an  in- 
dustrial center  with  shipyards,  machine  shops,  tex- 
tile mills,  sugar  refineries,  and  tobacco  and  rubber 
manufai  tures  Founded  m  the  12th  <  ent  ,  the  city 
was  a  major  fishing  port  for  herring  duung  the 
Hanseatic  period  It  was  under  Danish  rule  until 
Sweden  annexed  it  (1658)  as  a  part  of  Skane  In 
Malmo  castle  (built  1637)  Bothwell  was  held  a 
prisoner  Other  important  buildings  include  the 
dtv  hall,  built  (1546)  in  Dutch  Renaissante  style, 
arid  several  museums 

Malmohus,  Swed  Malmohus  Ian  (miil*muhus  leV), 
county  (1,871  sq  nu  ,  pop  551,010),  S  Sweden, 
opposite  Denmark  Part  of  the  historical  province 
of  SKANE,  it  is  the  most  populous  and  wealthiest 
county  in  Sweden  Its  fertile  «oil  and  temperate 
climate  make  it  a  rich  agricultural  region  MALMO 
is  the  county  scat,  HA.LHINGBORO  the  shipping 
center,  LUND  the  univeisity  town  Other  ports  and 
fishing  centers  are  IMNDHKKONI,  TBKLLEBORG, 
YSTAD,  Skanor,  and  Faleterbo 

malnutrition,  condition  resulting  from  deficiency  in 
the  quality  or  quantity  of  food  or  from  faulty 
assimilation  Disturbances  of  the  digestive  and 
nervous  systems  may  be  the  cause  of  malnutrition 
Underweight  and  overweight  usually  indicate  nu- 
tritional disorders  Certain  deficiency  diseases, 
e  g  ,  rickets,  scurvy,  beriberi,  and  pellagra  arc 
caused  by  a  lack  of  vitamins  in  the  diet  Anemia 
may  result  from  imperfect  intake  or  absorption  of 
iron  and  other  minerals 

Maloja  (miilo'yu),  pass,  Orisons  canton,  Switzer- 
land, leading  from  the  Engadino  Valley  to  Italy 
The  resort  village  of  Maloja  lies  in  the  northeast 

Malolos  (mal6'l68),  municipality  (pop  33,384),  on 
SW  Lu*on,  Philippine  Islands,  NW  of  Manila  It 
is  a  rice-ti  ading  center  Filipino  patriots  under  the 
leadership  of  Emiho  Aguinaldo  established  their 
short-lived  revolutionary  capital  here  in  1898 

Malone,  Dumas  (raulOn'),  1892  ,  American  his- 
torian and  editor,  b  Coldwater,  Tate  co  ,  Miss  , 
grad  Emor>  College  (now  Univ  ),  1910,  and  Yale 
(B.D,,  1916;  M  A.,  1921 ,  Ph  D  ,  1923)  He  served 
m  the  U  S.  Marino  Corps  in  the  First  World  War 
and  was  an  instructor  of  history  at  Yale  (1919-23) 
and  associate  professor  (1923-26)  and  professor 
(1926-29)  at  the  Umv  of  Virginia  He  was  an 
editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography 
from  1929  to  1931  and  editor  in  chief  from  1931  to 
1936  After  serving  aa  director  of  the  Harvard 
Univ.  Frees  (1936-43),  Malone  became  (1945)  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Columbia.  Among  his  books 
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are  The  PwWif  Life  of  Tho*uu  Cooper  (1926), 
Saints  in  Action  (1939),  Ed-win  A.  Alderman 
(1940),  and  Jefferson  the  Virginian  (1948,  Vol  I 
of  a  projected  four-volume  work  entitled  Jefferson 
and  His  Time ) 

Malone,  Edmund,  1741-1812,  Irish  Shaksperian 
scholar  His  studies  (1778)  m  the  chronology  of 
Shakapere's  plays  are  still  generally  accepted 
Malone  was  (1782)  among  the  first  to  see  through 
the  supposed  antiquity  of  the  poems  by  Thomas 
Chatterton,  and  he  exposed  (1796)  the  Shaksperian 
forgeries  of  William  Ireland  Malone  published  an 
edition  of  Shakspere  in  1790  and  an  elaborate  edi- 
tion of  Drvden  in  1800  A  friend  of  Samuel  John- 
son, Malone  advised  James  Boswell  on  the  writing 
of  Johnson's  biography 

Malone  (mulonO,  village  (pop  8,743),  co  seat  of 
Franklin  co  ,  N  N  Y  ,  on  the  Salmon  river,  settled 
c  1800,  me  1833  Near  the  Quebec  line,  it  IH  a  port 
of  entry  Woolen,  paper,  and  dairy  products  are 
made  Members  of  the  FENIAN  MOVEMFNT  gath- 
ered here  (1866)  to  attack  Canada  There  is  a  state 
school  for  the  doaf 

Malory,  Sir  Thomas  (m&'lniP),  d  1471,  English 
author  of  the  great  Morte  d' Arthur,  the  last  medie- 
val English  work  of  the  AIITHUIUAN  LBOKNn  He 
was,  almost  certainly,  Sir  Thomas  Malory  of  New- 
bold  Revoll,  Warwickshire,  he  reputedly  began  in 
England  m  1450  a  career  of  lawlessness,  though  no 
record  of  his  crimes  remains,  he  wrote  much  of  his 
work  m  prison  and  may  have  died  there  Malory's 
original  book  was  eight  more  or  less  separate  ro- 
mances and  was  called  The  Book  of  King  Arthur 
and  ffis  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  It  was  Caxton 
the  printer  who  erroneously  gave  it  the  title  Morte 
d' Arthur  He  also  tried  to  unify  the  work  by  some 
deletions  and  by  dividing  it  into  21  books,  each 
being  the  adventures  of  one  knight  Among 
Malory's  French  sources  the  chief  one  was  a  lost 
collection  of  romances,  probably  of  the  13th  cent 
He  also  used  two  13th-century  English  romances, 
one  of  which,  tho  alliterative  Morte  Arthur,  sets  the 
heroic  tone  of  tho  work  In  his  own  relatively  sim- 
ple stones,  Malory's  talcs  of  Lancelot  and  Guine- 
vere and  of  Arthur's  death  reveal  an  excellent  dra- 
matic sense  and  gi  asp  of  character  His  prose  style 
is  remarkably  vigorous,  fresh,  and  simple  See 
The  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory  (ed  by  Eugene 
Vmaver,  1947) 

Maloyaroslavets  (maluyttrusLiAyfts),  city  (1939 
pop  over  10,000),  central  European  RSFSR,  NNE 
of  Kaluga  Hero  in  1812  the  Russians  barred  the 
road  to  Kaluga  to  Napoleon's  retreating  army  and 
forced  it  to  retreat  by  way  of  Mozhaisk  through 
devastated  territory  In  the  Second  World  War 
the  Germans  hold  Maloyaroslavets  m  tho  winter 
of  1941-42  during  their  drive  on  Moscow 

Malpighi,  Marcello  (mimhN'lo  malpc'gc),  1628-94. 
Italian  anatomist  A  pioneer  in  the  use  of  the 
microscope,  he  made  numerous  valuable  observa- 
tions on  the  structure  of  plants  and  animals,  lie 
completed  the  proof  of  Harvey  's  theory  of  c  ircula- 
tion  by  his  observation  of  the  movement  of  blood 
through  capillaries  and  recorded  this  aa  well  as  his 
work  on  the  structure  of  tho  lung,  in  De  pnlmonibus 
(1661)  He  is  noted  also  for  his  studies  of  the 
structure  of  glands,  the  brain,  and  the  spleen,  liver, 
and  kidneys,  of  the  anatomy  of  the  silkworm,  of 
the  embryology  of  the  chick,  and  of  plant  tissues 
Malpighi  \vas  professor  at  the  Univ  of  Bologna 
(1660-91) 

Malplaquet  (malpl  tka'),  village,  Nord  dcpt  ,  N 
France,  NW  of  Maubeuge  Here  in  1709,  in  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  Marlborough  and 
Eugene  of  Savoy  won  a  costly  victory  oyer  the 
French  under  Marshal  Villars 

Malraux,  Andr«  (acini'  m.ilro'),  1896-,  French  nov- 
elist A  student  of  Oriental  languages  and  an 
archaeologist,  Malraux  soon  became  interested  in 
the  problem  of  revolution  experienced  by  his  gen- 
eration Participant  a«  well  as  observer  of  the 
1925-27  uprisings  in  China,  of  the  civil  *ar  (1936- 
39)  m  Spam,  and  of  the  Second  World  War.  he  re- 
cords in  his  novels  the  violence  be  witnes&ed  From 
his  experiences  m  China  came  his  first  three  noyels 
— Les  Conquirants  (1928,  Eng  tr  .  The  Conquerors, 
1929),  La  Voic  royale  (1930,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Royal 
Way,  1935),  and  La  Contlition  humaine  (1033,  Eug 
tr  ,  Man'*  Fate,  1934),  which  won  him  the  Gon- 
court  Priae  Le  Temps  du  mepns  (1935,  Eng  tr  , 
Days  of  Wrath,  1936)  is  concerned  with  the  struggle 
of  a  member  of  the  German  underground  during 
the  Nasi  reign,  and  L'Espoir  (1938,  Eng.  tr , 
Man's  Hope,  1938)  was  a  result  of  Malraux 's  par- 
ticipation as  an  aviator  m  the  Loyalist  air  force  in 
Spam  In  1943  appeared  in  Switzerland  Lea  Noyers 
de  I'AUenburg,  first  volume  of  a  long  novel,  IM.  Lutie 
aved'ange  His  Psychologic  de  I'art  (1947)  appeared 
in  English  m  two  volumes — Museum  without  Walls 
and  The  Creative  Act  (both  1949)  Malraux  became 
in  1947  an  unofficial  press  agent  for  Charles  de 
Gaulle 

malt,  a  grain  (usually  barley)  steeped  m  water,  par- 
tially germinated,  then  dried  and  cured  Enzymes, 
chiefly  diastase,  are  produced  by  germination 
Malt  is  used  iu  brewing  for  the  sacchanfication  of 
cereal  starches  Its  hign  carbohydrate  and  protein 
content  make  it  a  valuable  nutrient. 


MALVERN 

Malta  (mol'tu),  British  colony  m  the  Mediterranean 
8  of  Sicily,  comprising  the  islands  of  Malta  (95  sq 
mi ),  Goto  (26  sq  mi ),  and  Commo  The  total 
population  is  306,996  The  group  is  sometimes 
called  the  Maltese  Islands  The  capital  w  Valletta 
The  island  of  Malta  (ancient  Melita)  has  been  im- 
portant from  early  tunes  and  belonged  sue  censively 
to  the  Phoenicians,  the  Greeks,  the  Carthaginiana, 
the  Romans,  and  the  Saracens  In  1090  it  passed 
to  Sicily  and  in  1530  was  given  by  Charles  V  to  the 
KniRhtu  Hospitalers  (therefore  sometimes  called 
the  Knights  of  Malta)  Notwithstanding  a  de- 
termined siege  by  the  Turks  in  1565,  the  order  held 
it  until  1798,  when  it  was  surrendered  to  Napoleon 
The  British  ousted  the  French  m  1800  and  in  1814 
annexed  the  island  In  1947  a  constitution  similar 
to  that  of  1921,  providing  for  government  by  an 
elective  assembly,  a  ministry,  and  a  governor  was 
granted  by  letters  patent  The  1921  constitution 
was  abohhhed  in  1936,  Malta  reverting  to  the 
status  of  a  c  rown  colony  In  1939  a  limited  consti- 
tution was  put  into  effect  Malta  is  of  great  stra- 
tegic value  Valletta  w  the  principal  British  naval 
and  military  base  in  the  Mediterranean  In  the 
Second  World  War,  between  1940  and  1943,  Malta 
was  subjected  to  well  over  2,000  heavy  air  raidw  by 
Italian  and  German  planes,  but  the  solid  fortifica- 
tions and  air-raui  shelters  built  into  the  rock  and 
an  intensive  anti-aircraft  concentration  kept  the 
Axis  from  bombing  Malta  into  surrender  In  1942 
the  entire  Maltene  population  was  awarded  a  deco- 
ration for  bravery  by  King  George  VI  In  Sept , 
1943,  the  Italian  fleet  surrendered  to  tho  British  at 
Valletta  Although  there  is  some  export  of  pota- 
toes, onions,  lac  e,  beer,  pipes,  buttons,  cigarettes, 
and  cotton,  the  British  naval  dockyard*  are  the 
pnnc  ipal  sourc  e  of  employment  The  ancient  cap- 
ital was  Citta  Ve< « hia  Important  relics  of  Paleo- 
lithic, Neolithic ,  and  Bronze  Age  civilizations  have 
been  found  m  Malta  St  Paul  was  shipwrecked 
here 

Malta,  city  (pop  2,215),  co  seat  of  Phillips  co  ,  N 
Mont  ,  on  the  Milk  liver,  me  1909  In  the  late 
19th  cent  a  cow  town,  it  is  today  also  tho  chief 
town  of  the  Milk  river  reclamation  project 

Malta,  Knights  of  see  KNIGHTS  HOSPITALERS 

Malta  fever   see  UNDULANT  FKVBB 

Malte-Brun,  Conrad  (kdn'radh  mal'tu-broon",  Fr 
maltu-hru').  1776-1826,  Dam*h  geographer,  orig- 
inally named  Malthe  Konrad  Bruun  Born  in  Jut- 
land, ho  settled  m  Pans  after  being  exiled  because 
of  his  political  views  He  wrote  an  encyclopedic 
geography  of  the  world  and  a  dictionary  of  geogra- 
phy He  was  secretao'  of  the  French  Society  of 
Geography,  as  was  his  son.  Victor  Adolphe  Malte- 
Brun  (vfktor'  adolf),  1816-89.  who  slso  wrote  ex- 
tensively on  geographical  subjects 

Maltese  Islands   see  MALTA 

Malthus,  Thomas  Robert  (msll'thus),  1766-1834, 
English  economist,  sociologist,  and  piorieei  in  mod- 
ern population  study  In  An  Essay  on  the  Principle 
of  Population  (1798,  rev  ed  ,  1803),  he  contended 
that  poverty  and  distress  are  unavoidable,  since 
population  increases  by  geometrical  ratio  and  the 
means  of  subsistence  by  arithmetical  ratio  As 
checks  on  population  growth,  Malthus  first  ac- 
cepted only  war,  famine,  and  disease,  but  m  his 
rev  ised  work  he  admitted  also  the  preventive  check 
of  'moral  restraint  "  Although  this  theory  caused 
general  contioveisy,  it  was  later  adapted  by  iieo- 
Malthusians  (see  BIKTH  CONTROL),  and  its  implica- 
tions influenced  classical  economists,  especially  Ki- 
cardo  Subsequent  POPULATION  trends  have  out- 
moded most  of  his  predictions,  but  not  all  of  hi> 
analysis  He  wrote4  Principles  of  Political  Economy 
(1S20)  and  other  books  See  biography  by  James 
Bonar  (2d  od  ,  1924) 

Malton  (m61'-),  urban  district  (pop  4,419),  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  on  the  Derwent  and 
NE  of  York  It  has  stoel  rolling  mills  At  Old  Mal- 
ton is  the  Norman  church  of  a  priory  founded  in 
1 1 50  Now  Malton  is  adjacent  to  Old  Malton  Near 
by  are  traces  of  a  Romano-British  settlement 

maltose  (rn&l'tds)  or  malt  sugar,  a  carbohydrate  (a 
compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen)  hav- 
ing the  same  chemical  formula  as  cane  sugar  (SU- 
CROSE) and  milk  sugar  (LAnxm )  It  foi  ms  needle- 
like  crystals,  taking  up  one  molecule  of  water  of 
crystallization  It  is  VPI\  soluble  m  water,  hut 
onlv  shghtlv  so  in  alcohol  Maltose  results  through 
the  action  of  the  ENZYMI^  diastase  on  starch.  The 
enzyme  maltase  causes  it  to  l>e  changed  to  dextrose 
(glucose)  and  alcohol  Maltose,  being  directly  fer- 
mented by  yeast,  is  important  m  the  brewing  of 
BEFU  It  is 'an  easily  digested  food 

Malus.fitienne  Louis  (aty*n'  Iwe'  nvxlus'),  1775- 
1812,  French  phj  sicist  In  1809  he  stated  his  dis- 
covery of  the  polarization  of  light,  in  1810  he  pub- 
lished a  memoir  of  Ins  theory  of  double  refraction 

Malvasia  (mftlvuse'u),  Gr  Monemltama  or  Monem- 
vasia  (both  md'Wmvhse'a),  village  (pop  638),  S 
Greece,  in  the  SE  Peloponnesus,  on  a  rocky  island 
joined  to  tho  mainland  by  a  mole  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  an  export  center  of  Malvaaian  or  malm- 
sey (marn'se)  wine,  a  type  now  made  in  many 

Mahrern  (mfll'vurn,  m6'-),  urban  district  (1931  pop 
15,634,  1943  estimated  pop  17,320),  Worcester- 


Crost  reforencM  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 
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Bhire,  England,  SW  of  Worcester  and  on  the  east 
slope  of  the  Malvern  Hills  The  district  includes 
Great  Malvern  (with  medicinal  springs  and  leather 
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manatee  and  dugong  of  the  order  Slrenia  Unusual 
adaptations  are  also  found  in  the  bat  (order  Chirop- 
tera);  in  the  elephant  (order  Proboseidea) ,  in  the 


industry),  Malvern  Welle  (with  medicinal  springs),  sloth,  armadillo,  and  anteater  (ordei  Edentata); 
Little  Malvern  or  West  Malvern  (residential),  and  and  in  the  beaver,  woodchuek,  porcupine  and  squir- 
Malvern  Link  (an  engineering  suburb)  Malvern  rel  of  the  order  Rodentia  The  order  Inseotivora 


:  (an  enguv     .  „ 

College,  a  public  school  for  boys,  was  founded  in 
1863  There  are  ruins  of  a  Benedictine  priory 
church  of  the  1 1th  cent  Another  priory  of  the  1 1  th 
pent  has  been  rebuilt  The  mineral  springs,  elic 
mate,  and  pleasant  surroundings  made  the  district 
a  favorite  watering  place  The  annual  dramatic 
Malvern  Festival  was  instituted  m  1928  as  a  trib- 
ute to  George  Bernard  Shaw 
Malvern  (mftl'vurn,  -vurn)  1  City  (pop  5,290), 
co  seat  of  Hot  Spring  co  ,  S  central  Ai  k  ,  laid  out 
1873,  mo  1S7G  Lumber,  cotton,  chemical,  shoe, 
and  brick  manufacture  are  important,  and  a  largo 
aluminum  plant  was  started  near  bv  during  the 
Second  World  War  A  state  park  is  also  neai  by 
3  Town  (pop  1,325),  SW  Iowa,  SK  of  Council 
Bluffs,  in  a  farm  area,  founded  1869  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  railroad,  me  1870  3  Village  (pop  1,177), 
NE  Ohio,  SK  of  Canton  4  Borough  (pop  1,680), 
SF  Fa  ,  W  of  Philadelphia,  settled  1866,  me  1889 
It  is  a  trading  center  for  an  agricultural  area 


includes  the  shrew  and  the  mole  There  are  two 
groups  of  ungulates  or  hoofed  mammals  most 
members  of  the  order  Perissodaotyla,  including  the 
horse  and  the  rhinoceros  are  odd-toed,  and  the 
third  digit  is  the  largest  m  all,  those  of  the  order 
Artiodactvla,  the  deer,  antelope,  camel,  pig  and 
cow,  are  even-toed,  with  the  third  and  the  fourth 
digits  symmetrical  and  functional  Man,  the  mon- 
key, tho  ape,  and  the  lemur  belong  to  the  order  of 
Primates  Sorno  remains  of  mammals  from  the  Ju- 
lawsic  period  are  identified  and  the  group  heoarne 
dominant  in  tho  Tertiary  period  See  II  J<  Osborn, 
Thf  A<je  of  Mamnmh  (1910) ,  W  B  Scott.  A  History 
of  Land  Mammals  of  thi  Western  Hemisphere 
(1937),  G  H.  Tate,  Mammals  of  Eastern  Asia 
(1947) ,  V  H  Cahalane,  Mammals  of  North  Ameri- 
ca (1947) 

mammon  [  \ramaic,  »riches],  Aramaic  term  retained 
m  the  New  Testament  Greek  Mat  624,  Luke 
160.11,13 


Malverne,  residential  village  (pop    5,153),  on  SW    mammoth,  extinct  elephant  which  langod  ovei  part- 
Long  Island.  SE  N  Y  ,  near  New  York  city,  settled        '  "  '  •<-      •    -  


of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America  m  the  Pleisto- 
cene epoch  of  geologic  tune  The  shoulder  height 
of  the  Siberian  or  wooll\  mammoth,  which  roamed 
tho  northern  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  was  about 
9  ft  ,  and  that  of  the  imperial  mammoth  of  the 
Gieat  Plains  was  about  13^j  ft  Mammoths  were 
covered  bv  a  long,  shaggy  outer  coat  and  a  dense, 
woolly  undeicoat  They  had  complex,  many- 
ridged  molar  teeth  and  long,  slender,  curved  tusks 
The  ivory  of  these  tusks  was  long  an  article  of  ex- 
port from  Siberia,  where  mammoths  perished  in 
great  abundance  when  the  spenes  died  out  Whole 
mammoths  have  been  discovered  frozen  in  N  Si- 
beria, it  is  from  these  and  from  the  drawings  left  by 
the  rro-Magnon  men  in  the  caves  of  S  Fiance  that 
knowledge  of  the  marnrnoth'8  appeal  ance  is  de- 
rived See  Ba»ssett  Digby,  \fammofh  and  Mam- 
moth-hunting in  Northeast  Siberia  (1920) 
Mammoth  Cave  National  Park,  50.695  73  acres,  S 
Kv  .  SSW  of  Louisville  and  NE  of  Bowling  Green, 
est  19 J6  Mammoth  Cave  one  of  the  latgeat 
known  caves,  was  discovered  b\  white  men  m  1799, 
but  it  was  an  Indian  habitation  long  before  it  was 
visited  bv  Kentucky  pioneers  Dm  ing  the  War  of 
1812  saltpeter  was  mined  here  for  gunpowder  The 
full  extent  of  the  cave  is  still  unexplored,  but  the 
known  passages  extend  c  150  mi  ,  disc  losing  beauti- 
ful and  fantastic  limestone  formations,  lakes,  and 
nveis  The  comdors  occur  in  five  separate  levels, 
through  the  lowest  of  which  flows  Echo  mer  (360 
ft  below  the  surface)  diaming  into  the  Green 
River  The  cave  contains  many  large  chambers 
connected  bv  iclatively  small  ana  narrow  passages 
It  haa  two  mam  entiances,  one  IH  natural  and  is 
known  as  the  Old,  or  Historic,  Enhance,  the  other 
IB  man  made,  known  as  the  Frozen  Niagara  En- 
trance In  the  cave  is  the  mummified  body  of  a 
man  believed  to  be  of  the  pre-Columbian  period, 
eyeless  fish,  bats,  and  insects  are  found  here. 
Mammoth  Cave  luis  been  famous  for  more  than  a 
centurj  Tho  park  area  in  uhich  it  lips  m  lullv  and 
forested  (with  a  varietv  of  animal,  bird,  and  plant 
life),  contains  SO  mi  of  the  Green  nnd  Nohn  nvers, 
and  offeis  swimming,  boating,  fishing,  and  other 

.....  .  ...„ .,   recreational  opportunities 

remained  m  the  airny,  and  Mameluke    Mammoth  Hot   Sprnigs     see  YELLOWSTONE   NA- 


c  1790,  me    1921 

Malvern  Hill  see  SEVEN  DAYS  BATTLES 
Malvern  Hills,  range  of  hills,  c  9  mi  long,  England, 
on  the  Worcestershire-Herefordshire  border  The 
highest  points  are  the  Worcester  Beacon  (1,395  ft ) 
and  the  Hereford  Beacon,  on  which  there  was  an 
ancient  British  camp 

Malynes,  Malmes,  or  de  Mahnes,  Gerard  (malf-n'), 
fl  1586-1641,  English  economist  His  leading 
works,  which  take  tho  mercantilist  point  of  view, 
include  A  Treatise  of  the  Canker  of  England's  Com- 
monwealth (1601),  The  Maintenance  of  Free  Trade 
(1622),  and  Consuftudo  vil  Lex  \feria(oria,lor,  An- 
cunt  Law  Merchant  (1622) 

Mamaroneck  (muma'runek),  residential  village 
(pop  13,034),  SE  NY,  in  Westchester  to,  on 
Long  Island  Sound  near  New  Rochelle,  settled 
1661,  me  1895  It  has  a  raincoat  factory,  and  food 
products  and  wood  products  are  made 
Mamelukes  (mu'mulooks)  [Arabic, =slaves],  orig- 
inally slaves  brought  to  Eg\pt  bv  the  Fatumtc 
caliphs  in  the  l()th  cent  and  by  the  later  \v\ubite 
sultans  and  trained  as  soldiers  Many  were  freed 
and  rose  to  positions  of  great  power,  some  eycn  be- 
came emirs  with  slaves  of  their  own  It  was  the 
Mameluke  emir  Fibek  who,  in  1250,  killed  the  last 
of  the  Avyubite  dynasty  and  proclaimed  himself 
sultan  For  more  than  250  years  Egypt  was  ruled 
by  these  slave  sultans,  who  waged  bitter  war  with 
the  last  of  the  Crusaders  and  later  with  the  Mon- 
gols in  Svna  and  Asia  Minor,  at  times  holding  ail  of 
Syria,  mu<  h  of  Asm  Minor,  and  cities  on  the 
Armenian  frontier  The  Mameluke  ruleis  were  of 
two  dynasties,  the  earlier  Bahntes  (1250-1382), 
chiefly  Turks  and  Mongols,  who  were  settled  on  an 
island  in  the  Nile,  and  the  later  Burjites  (1382- 
1517),  chiefly  Circassians,  who  Jived  ui  Cairo  itself. 
With  the  one  exception  of  Mohammed  en-Nawr 
(reigned  1293-1340),  each  of  the  Mamelukes  ruled 
but  briefly ,  meeting  uf>uall>  a  y  lolent  death  at  the 
hands  of  rival  conspirators  But  in  spite  of  the 
turbulence  and  carnage  of  their  rule,  they  left  some 
fine  architectural  monuments,  especially  in  Cairo 
When  Egypt  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1517, 
Maine"  '  "  


beys  (princes)  remained  m  control  of  the  pioymces. 
The  Mamelukes  (in  rebellion  against  the  Turks) 


were  defeated  by   Napoleon  on  his   invasion  of 
Egypt  in  1798     Mohammed  All  finally  destroyed 
the  power  of  tho  Mamelukes  m  181  1  by  massac  nn 
their  leaders,  whom  he  had  gathered  together  in 
fortress  ostensibly   for  parlejs      See  Sir   Willi 


TIONAL  PAHK 
Mamorg  (mamora'),  liver,  c  600  mi  long,  Bolivia, 
formed   by 


plains  of  central  Bolivia 
ng     Joined  in  its  l 


sing  in    ....    

It  flows  N  to  Brazil. 

s  lower  course  by  the  Guapore,  it  forms 

a  small  section  of  the  BiaziI-Bohvia  border  before 

„  ,  it  joins  tho  Bern  to  form  the  MAOEIR* 

Mmr,    The  Mamduke  or  Slate  Dynasty  of  Egypt    Mamou  (mVrnoo),  village  (pop    1,379),  SW  La, 
(1896)  S  of  \lexsmlria 

Mamison  or  Mamisson  (both    murnesdn'),   pass,    Mamre  (mam're),  ally  of  Abraham  and  owner  of 
9,550  ft   high,  USSR,  m  the  central  Greater  Cau-      part  of  HEBRON    Gen   14  2t 
casus,  on  the  border  between  the  Georgian  SS  Rand    Mamun  (Abu-1-Abbas  Abel-Allah  al -Mamun)  (rna- 
the   RSFSR      Crossed   by   tho  Osaetian   Military      moon'),  786-833,  7th  ABBASTO  caliph  (813-33),  son 
Road,  it  links  the  Ardon  and  Rion  river  valle>s         '  "  "  "  ...... 

mammal,  an  animal  of  the  highest  class  of  verte- 
brates, the  Mammalia  The  female  has  mammary 
glands  which  secrete  milk  for  the  noumhmeiit  of 
tho  joung  after  birth,  in  the  majority  the  body  is 
partially  or  wholly  covered  with  hair,  the  heart  lias 
four  chambers  and  only  the  left  aortic  ai  ch  is  pres- 
ent, a  muscular  diaphragm  separates  the  chest 
from  the  abdominal  cavity  Mammals  aio  warm- 
blooded, and  the  mature  red  corpuscles  in  the 
adult  animal  usually  lack  a  nucleus.  Except  m  the 


of  HARUN-AI  -It  \HHID  He  succeeded  his  brother 
AI-Amin  but  was  unable  to  enter  Baghdad  until 
819  HIM  reign  was  full  of  troubles,  partu  ularly 
because  of  Mamun'  s  preferenc  e  for  PersianH  and 
rationalists  He  was  himself  one  of  the  Mutazilites, 
the  greatest  rationalistic  sect  of  Islam,  holding  that 
the  Koran  was  <  reated  in  time  He  persec  uted  tho 
orthodox  bitterly  His  reign  was  one  of  great  cul- 
ture, and  he  was  esipeciaJly  interested  in  s<  lentists, 

Particularly  when  they  knew  Greek    The  poet  Abu 
ammam,  the  tradition  collector  Bukhuri,  and  the 


,  , 

jurist   Ahmed   ibn   Hanbal   all   flourished   under 
Mamun 


order  of  egg-laying  monotromes  (the  PLATYPUS  and 

the  echidna)  the  joung  are  born  alive    A  MARSU-     

PIAL  is  born  in  an  undeveloped  and  helpless  condi-  Man,  town  (pop  1,342),  S  W  Va  ,  on  the  Guyandot 

tion     In  some  marsupials  and  in  higher  mammals  and  SE  of  Logan,  in  a  mining  area,  me   1918 

the  young  receive  nourishment  in  the  prenatal  man'  see  ANTHROPOLOGY,  MAN,  PRIMITIVK,  HAOE. 

state  through  a  true  PLACENTA.  The  order  of  flesh-  Man,  Isle  of,  island  221  sq  mi.,  pop  49,308),  33  mi. 

tenestrial  long  and  12  mi  wide,  Great  Britain,  in  the  Irish 


eating  animals  or  Carmvora  includes    

animals  such  as  the  cat,  dog,  and  bear  families  as 
well  as  the  aquatic  seal,  sea  lion,  and  walrus  fami- 
lies Other  aquatic  mammals  are  the  whale,  por- 
poise, and  dolphin  of  the  order  Cetaeea  and  the 


The  coast  is  indented  by  numerous  bays  and 
has  precipitous  cliffs;  the  Calf  of  Man  is  a  detached 
rocky  islet  off  the  southwest  coast.  The  rounded 
hills  rise  to  over  2,000  ft  inSnaefell.  The  scenery  is 


varied  and  beautiful,  the  climate  very  mild  (sub- 
tropical plants  are  grown  without  protection),  and 
the  island  is  a  resort  More  than  half  the  island  is 
cultivated,  crops  include  fruits,  flowers,  vegeta- 
bles, and  grains  Dairying,  fishing,  and  quarrying 
are  carried  on  Traces  of  occupants  of  the  isle  from 
Neolithic  times  exist,  there  are  ancient  crosses  and 
other  stone  monuments,  a  round  tower  at  Peel,  an 
old  fort,  and  castles  Occupied  c  600  by  Vikings, 
the  island  was  a  dependency  of  Norway  until  1266, 
when  it  passed  to  Scotland,  but  from  the  14th 
cent  to  1735  it  belonged  to  the  oarls  of  Derby 
Since  1827  it  has  been  under  the  Biitish  crown 
The  ancient  open-air  midsummer-day  assembly  of 
tho  Tynwald  (legislature)  was  attended  for  the 
first  time  by  the  Bntish  king  in  1945  Tho  isle  is 
rich  in  folklore  and  legend  Its  towns  include  Doug- 
las, Peel,  Ramsey,  Castletown,  Port  Erin,  and 
Port  St  Mary  The  Manx  language  (Celtic,  see 
LANOUAOK,  table)  is  now  known  by  very  few  of  the 
inhabitants — English  is  gen ei ally  spoken.  Thomas 
Edward  Brown,  a  native  Manxman,  used  the  dia- 
lect in  his  poetry  Hall  Came  lived  on  the  island 
nnd  wrote  about  Manx  life  See  R  H  Kmvig, 
History  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (1944) 
man,  primitive,  or  early  man.  A  comparison  of  man 
with  other  animals  reveals  that  he  is  closely  related 
to  the  so-called  anthropoid  or  manlike  apes,  and 
scientists  infer  on  evolutionary  grounds  that  the 
anthropoid  apes  and  man  have  »  c  omrnon  ancestor 
This  common  ancestor  is  now  generally  recognized 
to  have  been  the  large  ape,  Dryopithecus,  fossil  re- 
mains of  which  have  been  discoyerod  in  late  Mio- 
cene deposits  (7,000,000  to  10,000,000  years  old) 
in  an  area  strotc  hmg  from  Spain  and  North  Afru  a 
to  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Af n<  a  and  to 
India  A  giant  in  size  compared  with  eat  her  apes, 
Dryopithecus  is  thought  to  have  deserted  the  trees 
for  residence  on  the  ground  m  order  to  obtain  the 
more  abundant  food  there  Its  leg  bones  indicate 
that  it  walked  virtually  upright  Anatomists  main- 
tain that  it  gave  up  the  vegetarian  diet  of  arboreal 
apes  and  became  omnivorous  Like  the  modern 
chimpanzee,  it  may  have  been  capable  of  a  limited 
uso  of  objects  m  obtaining  food  Remains  of 
Dryopithecus  belong  to  the  strata  of  late  Photcne 
times,  when  definitely  prehuman  typos  appear. 
Several  fossil  ap>es,  more  advanc  ed  than  Dryopithe- 
CMS  and  the  modern  apes,  discovered  (1924-38)  m 
South  A.frua,  seem  to  belong  to  Pleistocene  tunes, 
when  human  populations  covered  the  whole  East- 
ern Hemisphere  The  Pleistoc  ene  period,  begm- 
ing  600.000  to  1,000,000  years  ago  (depending  on 
the  geological  tune  scale  employed),  was  marked 
by  four  advames  and  recessions  of  a  north  polar 
ice  cap,  and  these  have  provided  a  calendar  for 
determining  the  age  of  human  remains  The  "age 
of  glaciers"  thus  coincides  with  the  age  of  early 
man  and  with  the  greater  portion  of  tho  Paleolithic 
period  Of  the  millions  of  people  who  Ined  during 
this  period  the  fragments  of  only  a  few  hundred 
individuals  have  been  found,  mi  hiding  some  20 
fairly  complete  skeletons  The  significance  of  the 
early  finds  was  not  understood,  the  Neanderthal 
skull  found  iti  1856  being  thought  to  represent  an 
aberrant  or  apelike  form  or  u  pathologic  al  specimen 
of  man  In  1886  another  Neanderthal  foW  man 
was  discoy  creel  at  Hpv,  Belgium,  in  assori  iricm  with 
the  bones  of  extmc  t  annuals  and  flint  implements 
of  the  Paleolithic  period,  and  scientists  realized 
that  they  had  to  do  with  a  new  ty  pc  of  man  With 
the  acceptance  of  the  eyolution  theory  the  search 
for  early  man  began,  eac  h  new  disc  overv  being 
hailed  as  the  "mining  link"  between  modern  man 
and  the  apelike  ancestor  postulated  by  Charles 
Darwin  With  the  finding  of  Cro-Magnon  fossils 
(see  CKO-MAC.NOV  MAN)  m  1868  the  age  of  modern 
man  was  pushed  back  25,000  years  In  Pithecan- 
thropus erectus,  found  in  Java  in  1891-92,  by 
Eugene  Dubois,  n  definitely  primitive,  apelike  t>pe 
was  recognized  Eventually,  on  the  basis  of  the 
fossil  material,  scientists  distinguished  and  named 
several  new  genera  and  more  than  a  score  of  new 
spec  IBS  of  man  In  tho  1930s,  with  the  excavations 
at  Mt  Carinel,  Palestine,  important  new  light  was 
shed  on  tho  question  of  man's  evolution  In  1940 
Franz  Weidenreioh  proposed  to  reduce  to  three 
mam  types  or  species  the  fosml  men  then  known — 
Homo  erectus,  Homo  neanderthalensw,  and  Homo 
sapiens  This  c  lastnfication  recognizes  the  fact  that 
all  known  fossil  men  have  so  many  human  traits  in 
common  that  they  must  bo  placed  in  one  genus, 
Homo,  that  however  much  they  differ  from  one 
another,  they  often  ( ombme  the  most  archaic  with 
the  most  modern  features,  and  that  advanced  and 
primitive  physic  al  types  seem  to  be  nearly  of  the 
same  antiquity  The  most  primitive  men,  Java 
man  (Pithecanthropus)  and  Peking  man  (Sinan- 
thropus),  seem  clearly  to  bo  variants  of  one  type, 
Homo  erectu*  The  jaws  of  both  are  massive,  the 
teeth  are  nearly  human,  the  brow  ridges  bounding 
the  eye  sockets  above  are  heavy  and  projecting, 
and  the  forehead  is  flat  and  sloping — all  distinc- 
tively apelike  characteristics  The  markings  on  the 
inside  of  the  skullcap  reveal  the  configuration  of  a 
near-human  brain,  including  a  speech  area  Both 
Java  and  Peking  man  knew  the  use  of  fire  and 
probably  lived  in  small  bands  or  encampments  and 


CroM  reforeecM  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  fac«*  p*f«  1. 


spoke  some  sort  of  language.  They  are  assigned  to 
the  early  Pleistocene  The  remains  of  Homo  ne- 
anderthalfnata,  with  those  of  his  Moustenan  culture, 
have  been  found  in  the  greatest  number  in  W  cen- 
tral Europe  in  the  deposits  of  the  third  mterglacial 
and  last  glacial  period,  laid  down  from  30,000  to 
150,000  years  ago  Neanderthal  man  was  short 
m  stature,  averaging  little  more  than  6  ft  in 
height  He  had  an  exceptionally  long  and  full  face, 
deep-eet  eyes,  a  broad,  flat  nose,  and  round,  full 
cheeks  and  a  robust  body  with  (loop  chest  The 
males  alone  seem  to  have  possessed  heavy  brow 
ridges  The  arms  were  short  and  muscular,  the 
forearm  being  especially  short,  a  manlike  trait  He 
had  a  brain  measuring  about  1400  c  c  ,  nearlv  as 
large  an  that  of  the  modern  European,  but  a  smaller 
proportion  of  it  occurred  in  the  frontal  lobes  than 
is  the  case  with  modern  man  Neanderthaloid 
populations  dominated  the  sc  ene  in  late  Pleistoc  ene 
times  from  Europe  to  Afrua,  Palestine,  arid  central 
Asia  The  type  was  not  uniform  but  seems  to  have 
varied  from  place  to  placo  m  response  to  local  con- 
ditions or  an  a  result  of  intermixture  with  other 
tvpes,  as  perhaps  occurred  at  Mt  Carmel  Typical 
variants  aro  the  men  of  Spy,  Ehnngsdorf,  and 
Rhodesia  Because  so  many  remains  of  these  peo- 
ple have  been  found  m  caves,  they  are  popularly 
thought  of  as  "cavo  men",  but  thev  probably  did 
not  live  in  caves,  though  they  visited  them  No 
relics  of  Neanderthal  man  have  been  found  in 
postglacial  Europe,  and  until  the  last  two  decades 
it  was  assumed  that  he  had  been  driven  out,  per- 
haps exterminated,  at  the  end  of  the  Ice  Age  by 
immigrant  groups  of  Homo  eapisni}  type,  the  earli- 
est known  of  winch  was  the  Cro-Magnon  popula- 
tion in  Franco  and  Spain,  but  how  the  Cro-Magnon 
people  could  have  appeared  so  suddenly  without 
known  antecedents  anywhere  was  a  mystery  Re- 
( ont  study  of  the  fossil  ovidenc  e,  however,  indie  ates 
that  Homo  sapiens  may  have  been  among  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  Europe  an  well  as  Asia  and  Afrua 
The  Piltdown,  Gallov  Hill,  and  Swnnscomhe  fossils 
discovered  (1888-1935)  in  England  in  early  Pleisto- 
cene strata  seem  lemarkably  modern  in  several 
respects,  though  Piltdown  man  was  found  in  asso- 
c  tation  with  eohthb,  the  crudest  human  artifacts 
known,  Gallev  Hill  man  in  association  with  Pro- 
(  hellean,  and  Swanscombe  man  in  USHOC  mt  on  with 
Acheulean  implements  Piltdown  man  lacked  the 
massive  brow  ridges  of  most  earh  men,  and  Galley 
Hill  man  possessed  a  large,  virtually  modern  brain 
A  second  "Peking  man,"  found  (1933)  in  the  upper 
cave  at  Ghou  Kou  Tien,  near  Peking,  China,  lived 
m  later  Pleistocene  tunes,  as  did  apparently  the 
Kariam,  Kanjera,  and  Oldowa\  of  E  Africa  and 
Boskop  man  of  the  Transvaal  Those  fossilh  are 
definitely  Homo  sapiens  relic  s  and  show  how  widely 
modern  man  was  distributed  and  that  he  was  c  on- 
temporaneous  with  anatomically  more  primitive 
tvpes  E videm e  from  the  Skhul  cave  at  Mt  Carmel 
suggestw  that  modern  man  may  be  a  mixture  of  Ne- 
anderthal and  other  types,  like  Cro-Magnon  An 
even  more  complicated  mixture  of  traits  has  been 
found  in  fossils  like  those  of  the  Solo  man  and 
Wadjak  man  of  Java,  which  present  a  strange  mo- 
saic of  traits  of  Pithecanthropus,  Neanderthal,  and 
Homo  samena  In  manv  sue  h  remains  sc  lentists 
discern  tho  Mongoloid,  Negroid,  and  Caucasoid 
characteristics  of  living  populations  Like  all  early 
men,  Cro-Magnon  man  posseted  a  long  head,  but 
it  was  combined  with  a  broad  face,  in  this  he  re- 
Hembled  the.  modern  Eskimo  Few  broadheaded 
populations  are  known  before  the  Pleistocene 
Whatever  the  origin  of  Homo  sapu  nn,  in<m\  hold 
it  to  be  probable  that  he  is  m  part  the  result  of 
crossing  with  other  types,  which  took  place  when- 
ever earlv  men  in  their  wanderings  c  ame  in  contact 
with  each  other  No  remains  of  man  of  proved 
antiquity  have  been  discovered  in  the  Americas 
The  age  of  sue  h  as  have  been  found  has  been  com- 
promised by  the  inability  to  determine  the  age  of 
the  strata  in  which  they  were  found  It  is  not 
known  exactly  when  animals  like  the  mammoth 
and  mastodon  became  extinct  m  North  Ameiua, 
hence  the  association  of  human  relics  with  their 
bones  is  not  significant  Anthropologists  who  fol- 
low Ales  Hrdhc  ka  consider  that  all  fossils  found  in 
prehistoric  America  cannot  be  of  great  age,  since 
they  resemble  too  closely,  living  Indian  popula- 
tions, while  Earnest  A  Hooton  and  others  hold  that 
skulls  need  not  be  primitive  m  order  to  bo  ancient 
The  best  claim  to  antiquity  seems  to  bo  held  In  the 
"Minnesota  girl"  turned  up  by  a  road-grading  ma- 
chine m  1931  near  Pelican  Rapids,  Minn  ,  which 
has  many  charac  toristic  s  of  the  Sioux  Indian  ty  pe 
A  number  of  narrow,  high-vaulted  omniums  disc  ov- 
ered  (1940)  in  the  caves  of  Lagoa  Santa,  Bra/il, 
illustrate  a  variant  m  head  form  which  w  found 
sporadically  throughout  the  populations  of  Amer- 
ica as  far  as  Labrador  and  Greenland  The  view 
generally  held  is  that  the  prehistoric  populations  of 
America  were  predominantly  of  Mongoloid  type, 
possibly  with  some  admixture  of  Ainu  and  Cauca- 
soid  elements,  descendants  of  Asiatic  immigrants 
who  entered  the  continent  by  way  of  Bering  Strait 
and  Alaska  soon  after  the  retreat  of  the  Wisconsin 
ice.  The  theory  once  put  forward  that  the  Western 
Hemisphere  might  have  been  peopled  by  men  who 
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drifted  across  the  Pacific  Oc  can  in  boats  never  re- 
ceived much  acceptance  BeeG  G  MacCurdv.ed, 
Early  Man  (1937),  R  W  Murray,  Man's  Un- 
known Ancestors  (1943),  Franz  Weideureuh,  Apes, 
Giants,  and  Man  (1946),  W  E  Le  Gros  Clark, 
History  of  the  Primate*  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  fossil  Man  (1949) 

Manado,  Indonesia  see  MEN  A  no 

Manaen  (ma'naen),  Autiochene  Christian,  foster 
brother  of  Herod  the  tetrarch  Acts  13  1 

management'  see  INDUBTKUL  MANAOKMFNT. 

Managua  (mana'gwit),  city  (1940  eHtimated  pop 
106,537),  W  Nicaragua,  capital  and  largest  city  of 
Nicaragua,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Mana- 
gua Tno  city  was  made  permanent  capital  m  1855 
as  a  compromise  capital  to  end  the  bitter  feud  be- 
tween GRANADA  and  Le6N  Instead,  it  became  the 
pivot  of  a  rivalry  HO  severe  and  continuous  that 
American  marines  were  brought  in  (1012)  to  re- 
store order  Withdrawn  in  1926,  they  were  again 
stationed  there  from  1926  to  19  M  The  capital 
was  damaged  by  earthquake  and  fire  in  1931  and 
by  fire  in  1930  Most  of  the  public  buildings  are  of 
new  construction  proof  against  earthquake  The 
city  has  several  fine  parks,  one  created  solely  to 
preserve  human  footprints  made  in  a  lava  flow 
before  the  Chustian  era  The  fortified  hill,  La 
Loma,  IH  an  important  point  for  strategic  control  of 
the  city  Managua  (alt  180  ft  )  is  geneially  hot 
and  sultry,  but  a  fairly  constant  wind  blows  in  from 
Lake  Managua  (area  i86  sq  rni  ),  which  has  the 
same  marine  phenomena  as  Lake  NICAR.AOUA 
Many  residences  and  farms  of  the  wealthy  have 
boon  established  on  the  cooler  heights  using  m  the 
southern  outskirts  of  the  citv  The  capital  is  the 
center  of  the  republic's  railways  and  is  on  the 
INTFK-AMERK  AN  HIGHWAY  International  and 
local  lines  operate  from  tho  airport 

Manahath  (ma'nuh&th,  mana'hath)  [Heb  ,-rest] 
1  Unidentified  place  1  Chron  86  2  Descendant 
of  Seir  1  Chron  1  40 

Manamki    see  MANIHIKT 

Manama   aee  B UIRFIN  ISLANDS 

Manaos,  Brazil    see  MANAUB 

Manasquan  (man'uskwan),  borough  (pop  2,340),  E 
N  J  ,  a  resort  neai  the  Atlantic  SSW  of  Asburv 
Park,  me  1887 

Manassa  (munii'su),  town  (pop  1,008,  alt  c  7,700 
ft  ),  S  Colo  ,  near  the  N  Mex  line,  in  a  farm  area, 
founded  1878-79  by  Mormons,  me  1889  Jack 
Dempsev  was  Ijorn  here 

Manassas  (mumVsus),  town  (pop  1,302),  N  Va  , 
WSW  of  Alexandna  in  a  farm  aiea,  me  1873,  re- 
chartered  1938  The  courthouse  of  Prime  William 
co  is  here  The  town  has  a  tegioiml  vocational 
school  The  Civil  War  battles  of  BUM-  HUN,  fought 
near  by,  are  sometimes  called  the  battles  of 
Manassas 

Manasseh  (muna's£)  [Heb  ,«•  forgetful  ness]  or  Ma- 
nasses  (numa'sus)  1  Fust  son  of  Joseph  and  ep- 
onymous ancestor  of  one  of  the  12  tribe*  of  Israel 
Manasseh  was  divided  into  two  halves  m  Palestine 
it  occupied  the  land  just  S  of  the  Vale  of  lezreel 
In  the  land  beyond  the  Jordan,  Manasseh  received 
land  E  of  Gad  Gen  4151,  Nuin  20  28-34,  Deut 
3  H,  Joshua  17,  2  Kings  10  33,  1  Chron  2  21-23, 
5  25-26,  7  14-19,  Rev  762  Died  e  64?  B  C  ,  king 
of  Judah  (c  698-c  643  B  C  ).  son  and  successor  of 
Hezekmh  Under  him  Judah  reached  a  low  point 
of  degradation  2  Kings  Jl ,  2  Chron  33,  Mat  110 
The  Prayer  of  Manasses,  one  of  the  PSFUOHMC.RA- 
PH\,  placed  in  the  Apocrypha  in  AV ,  is  in  character 
a  fine  penitential  psalm  It  is  given  as  the  king's 
prayer  in  captivity ,  alluding  to  2  Chron  3S  13 
3,  4  Men  who  had  foreign  wives  Ezra  1030,33 
5  Textual  error  for  Moses  Judges  18  30  6  Hus- 
band of  Judith  Judith  8  2 

Manasseh  ben  Israel,  1001-57  Jewish  scholar  and 
historian,  b  Portugal,  d  Middelburg,  Netherlands 
He  is  best  known  for  his  zealous  efforts  towards  tho 
ToadmihBion  of  Jews  into  England,  he  managed  to 
obtain  Cromwell's  unofficial  assent  foi  Jews  to  set- 
tle in  London  He  also  started  the  first  Hebrew 
press  in  Holland  His  Connliador  is  an  elaborate 
discussion  of  hundreds  of  conflicting  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament  He  wrote  in  five  languages 
See  biography  by  Cecil  Roth  (1934) 

Manasses  (muna'sus),  variant  of  MAVAS«EH 

Manatee  (manute'),  town  (pop  3,595),  SW  Fla  , 
S  of  Tampa,  at  the  mouths  of  the  B  radon  and 
Manatee  rivers,  near  Bradenton  and  the  Gulf; 
founded  1842  It  packs  and  ships  fruits  and  \ ego- 
tables,  and  there  is  lumbering  Near  by  are  tree 
nurseries 

manatee  (manuto'),  herbivoious  aquatic  mammal 
allied  to  tho  ntjc.oNG  Three  species  are  known, 
one  in  the  waters  off  I-loiida,  Central  America,  and 
the  West  Indies ,  the  second,  in  the  rivers  of  NE  South 
America,  and  the  thud,  in  the  coastal  rivers  and 
lagoons  of  W  Africa  Manatees  range  ui  length 
fiom  about  9  to  15  ft  The  tail  is  rounded  and 
flattened,  there  aro  no  hind  legs,  and  the  forelegs 
are  modified  into  weak  flippers  The  upper  Up  is 
cleft  into  two  pads,  which  are  used  to  gather  water- 
weeds  into  the  mouth.  The  oil,  flesh,  and  hide  are 
useful  to  man,  the  animal  is  protected  in  Florida. 


Manaus  (munoush'),  city  (pop  66,854),  capital  of 
Amazonas  state,  N  W  Braiil,  on  the  left  I 


t  bank  of  tho 
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Rio  Negro  near  the  point  where  that  river  enters 
tho  Amazon  Though  more  than  900  mi  (by  river) 
inland,  Manaus  is  a  large  port  for  oc  can-going  ves- 
sels It  is  the  metropolis  for  all  the  upper  Amazon 
and  has  been  ever  since  its  founding  in  the  late  17th 
c  ent  In  the  days  of  the  boom  in  wild  rubber  before 
the  First  World  War,  Manaiw  also  boomed  A 
lavish  opera  house,  now  disused,  is  a  reminder  of 
former  glory  The  c  itv  now  exports  c  hiefly  Brazil 
nuts,  rubber,  tonka  beans,  hardwoods,  and  hides 
and  skins  from  the  cattle-growing  savannas  of  the 
Rio  Branco  There  is  a  fine  c  athedral  The  name 
was  formerly  spelled  Manaos 

Mance,  Jeanne  (zhan'  mas'),  1606-73,  French  mis- 
sionary and  nurse  in  Canada  She  accompanied 
Maisonneuve  and  his  party  to  Montreal  in  1642 
and  at  once  began  caring  for  the  ill,  Indians  and 
colonists  alike,  m  her  own  home  In  1644  she 
founded  the  H6tcl  Dieu  (forerunner  of  the  present 
hospital),  to  which  she  devoted  the  lest  of  her  life 

Mancelona  (mansulo'mi),  village  (pop  1,173),  N 
Mich  ,  NE  of  Traverse  City,  me  1889  Auto- 
mobile pal  ts  and  pig  iron  are  made  hei  e 

Mancha,  La  (larmui'cha),  region  of  central  Spain,  in 
New  Cahtile,  comprising  Ciudad  Real  prov.  and 
part  of  the  provinces  of  Toledo,  Albacete,  and 
Cuenca  It  is  a  high,  barren  plateau,  made  familiar 
to  the  whole  world  as  the  scone  of  most  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  Don  Quixote  d©  la  Mancha  in  the  novel 
by  Cervantes 

Manche  (mash),  depaitment  (2,470  sq  mi  ,  pop 
435,153),  N\V  trance,  in  Normandy  Its  name  de- 
rives from  tho  French  name  for  the  English  Chan- 
nel It  includes  the  COTS.NTIN  peninsula,  which 
Projects  into  the  English  Channel  CHERBOURG, 
AINT-L6  (the  capital),  AVKANCHBS,  and  MONT- 
SAINT-MICHIU,  are  its  chief  places 

Manchester  (man'chustur)  [-Chester  from  Latin, - 
camp],  city  (1911  pop  766,378,  194S  estimated 
pop  693,000),  Lancashire,  England,  on  the  Irwcll, 
Medlock  Irk,  and  Tib  rivers  Manchester  is  the 
center  of  the  most  densely  populated  area  of  Hug- 
land  and  has  long  been  the  leading  textile  city  of 
England  and  the  world's  foremost  cotton  city , 
serving  as  a  distribution  point  for  the  mills  of  sur- 
rounding towns  and  a  center  of  mdustiies  closely 
allied  to  the  textile  trade  Tho  first  application  of 
steam  to  mac  hmery  for  spinning  c  otton  was  made 
here  in  1789,  and  the  first  English  passenger  rail- 
road (to  Liverpool)  was  constiucted  here  by 
Geoigo  Stephenson  in  1830  The  MANCHESTER 
SHIP  CANAL  makes  the  city  H  seapott  After  the 
I-  irst  World  War  the  artificial-silk  industry  tended 
to  balance  the  losses  in  cotton  The  John  Rylands 
Libiary  (1899)  contains  the  Althorp  collection,  the 
Chetham  Libiary  (pait  of  Chetham's  Hospital) 
was  founded  in  Iu53  The  Victoria  IJmv  of  Man- 
chester, founded  by  John  Owens  in  1846,  received 
a  charter  in  1880  in  conjunction  with  other  colleges, 
hut  it  was  not  independent  until  1903  Manchester 
dates  from  antiquity,  relics  having  been  found  of 
the  Roman  city  of  Mancumum  Manchester  was 
mentioned  in  tho  Domesday  Book  Its  earliest 
chaiter  was  granted  in  1  401,  and  its  manorial  rights 
were  finally  bought  bv  the  city  m  1845  In  early 
politics  Manchester  supported  varying  causes  but 
since  the  early  19th  cent  has  led  in  liberal  reform 
movements  In  1819  it  was  the  scone  of  the  PETFR- 
100  MA88\cm  The  Free  Trade  Hall  was  built  in 
1856  on  the  site  of  the  earlier  buildings  of  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League  The  fiist  cooperative  col- 
lege was  founded  m  Mane  hester  in  1919  The  great 
liberal  daily  the  Manchester  Guardian  dates  from 
1821  The  city  has  two  art  galleries  and  a  sym- 
phony orchestra  which  was  founded  by  Sir  Charles 
Hall6  in  1857  In  the  Second  World  War,  Man- 
chester suffered  heavy  damage  and  manv  casualties 
from  air  raids  in  1940-41  See  James  Tait,  Me- 
diaeval Manchester  and  the  Beginnings  of  Lancashire 
(1904),  W  H  Bundles.  ,  ed  ,  The  Soul  of  Man- 
chester (1929),  Rachel  Ryan,  A  Biography  of  Man- 
chester (1937) 

Manchester  1  Town  (pop  23,799),  central  Conn  , 
E  of  and  near,  Hartford,  settled  c  1672,  me  1823 
Textiles,  especially  silk,  aro  made  here  2  Indus- 
timl  city  (pop  3,462),  W  Ga  ,  near  \\  aim  Springs 
NE  of  Columbus,  me  1909  Settled  m  1905,  the 
town  grew  with  tho  establishment  of  railroad  shops 
(1908)  and  a  textile  mill  (1909)  The  state-wide 
textile  strike  flared  vjolenth  lieie  in  1934  A  state 
fish  hatcheiv  is  neat  by  3  City  (pop  3,762),  co 
seat  (since  1881)  of  Delaware  co  ,  Nh,  Iowa,  on  the 
Maquoketa  river  and  W  of  Dubuque,  settled  1850 
as  Bumugton,  renamed  1856,  me  1886  It  is  a 
trade  and  processing  center  for  a  livestock,  farm, 
and  dairy  area  A  V  S  fash  hatchery  is  here  4 
City  (pop  1,50*0,  co  seat  of  Clay  co  ,  S  Ky  ,  on 
Gooso  Creek  and  N  of  Middlosboro,  in  a  coal,  tim- 
ber, and  faim  area  of  the  Cumberland  foothills 
For  nearly  a  c  entui  v  after  its  settlement  c  1790  the 
town  was  a  salt-producing  center  5  Resort  town 
(pop  2,472),  NE  Mass  ,  on  the  coast  between  Sa- 
lem and  Gloucester,  settled  1626,  set  off  from  Sa- 
lem 1645  6  Village  (pop  1,100),  S  Mich  ,  SW  of 
Detroit,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1867  7  City  (pop 
77,685),  a  co  seat  of  Hillsboro  co  ,  S  N  H  ,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Morrimack  between  Concord  and 
Nashua;  settled  1722,  granted  1735,  inc.  as  a  town 
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1751  In  1846  Manchester  became  the  first  city  in 
the  state  The  Amoskeag  Falls  (am'uskeg)  furnish 
abundant  power.  The  Amoskeag  textile  mills,  long 
Manchester's  principal  industry,  were  closed  in 
Sent ,  1935,  and  liquidated  in  July,  1936  Local 
citizens  of  all  occupation1;  organized  as  Amoskeag 
Industries,  Jnc ,  bought  the  property  in  Sept , 
1936,  and  sold  or  leased  parts  to  various  manufac- 
turing concerns  (including  textiles  and  shoes);  the 
power  plant  was  sold  to  a  public-utilities  company 
The  collections  in  the  granite  Manchester  Historic 
Association  Building  include  Indian  relics  and 
sculpture  of  John  Rogers,  who  worked  in  Man- 
chester A  statue  of  Lincoln,  by  Rogers,  is  in  fiont 
of  the  Central  High  School  An  ait  gallery  was 
built  in  1927  Manchester  also  has  an  institute  of 
arts  and  sciences  and  the  Carpenter  Memorial  Li- 
brary Ht  Ansolm's  (College  is  here  John  Stark 
is  buried  in  a  park  named  foi  him,  the  house  m 
which  ho  lived  ( 1 758-05)  is  preserved  The  city  has 
a  mumiipal  airport  8  Village  (pop  1.330),  W  cen- 
tral NY,  SL  of  Kophetiter,  me  1892  It  is  a 
freight  transfer  point,  shipping  fruit  and  truck 
crops  C  aiming  is  done  here  9  Village  (pop  2,163), 
8  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  river  and  W  of  Portsmouth  It 
was  founded  in  1791,  one  of  the  state's  earliest 
towns  It  has  varied  manufactures  10  Borough 
(pop  1,004),  SE  Pa  ,  N  of  York,  laid  out  c  1815, 
me  c  1869  11  Town  (pop  1,715),  co  seat  of  Coffee 
co  .  central  Tenn  ,  SSE  of  Nashville  and  near  the 
Duck  river,  in  a  farm  and  timber  area,  settled  1836. 
me  1905  Near  bv  is  an  ancient  stone  fort  of  un- 
certain origin  12  Resort  town  (pop  2,139),  a  co 
seat  of  Benmngton  co  ,  8W  Vt  ,  N  of  Benmngton 
and  E  of  Mt  Equinox  (3,816  ft  high);  chartered 
1761,  settled  c  1764,  laid  out  1784  It  is  in  an  area 
noted  for  its  beauty  and  its  fine  homes  In  July, 
1777.  a  council  appointed  at  the  Windsor  Conven- 
tion met  in  Marsh'b  tavern  here  Burr  and  Burton 
Seminary  (1829)  is  m  Manchester 
Manchester  College  see  NORTH  MANCHESTER,  Ind 
Manchester  school,  group  of  English  political  econ- 
omists of  the  19th  cent ,  so  called  ber  au&e  they  met 
at  Manchester  Their  chief  leaders  were  William 
C'OBDFN  and  John  BRIGHT,  and  their  chief  tenet 
was  that  the  state  should  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  in  etonomic-  matters,  therefore  tho>  advo- 
cated *R»B  TR\DE  and  LAI8SKZ  FAIRfc  Only  a 

minimum  of  regulation  was  tolerated,  as  in  the 
various  factory  acts 

Manchester  Ship  Canal,  35  V^  mi  long,  connecting 
Manchester,  Lancashire,  England,  with  the  Mersey 
estuary  at  Eastham,  Cheshire,  above  Birkenheaa 
Begun  in  1887,  it  was  opened  in  1894  The  canal 
revolutionized  Lancashire's  industrial  life 
Manchester  terrier*  see  TEHHIEH 
Mtnchu  (man'choo)  This  people,  related  to  the 
Tungus,  was  known  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
cent  A  D  ,  when  they  inhabited  the  Sungari  river 
valley  Originally  pastoral  nomads,  they  later 
developed  an  agrarian  civilization  Under  Nur- 
hachu  (1559--1626)  they  secured  the  allegiance  of 
many  tribes  and  increased  their  territory  The 
Manchu  claim  of  relation  to  the  Ch'm  dynasty  of 
China  was  the  justification  for  conquering  China 
m  the  17th  cent  and  establishing  the  CH'INO  dy- 
nasty The  Manchu  language,  written  in  an  alpha- 
betic script  dating  from  the  17th  cent ,  is  spoken 
today  by  less  than  a  million  persons,  chiefly  in- 
habitants of  N  Manchuria 

Manchukuo  (manchcTo'kwo),  former  state  (512,766 
sq  mi  ,  pop  43,233,954),  comprising  Manchuria 
and  Jehol  prov  ,  China  It  was  founded  in  1932 
The  capital,  then  called  Hsinlung  [Chinese, =new 
capital],  was  Changchun  Henry  Pu  Yi,  last  of  the 
Manchu  (CH'INO)  dynasty  of  China,  was  the  ruler, 
first  as  regent  and  after  1934  as  emperor  The  new 
country  ostensibly  aimed  to  develop  the  traditional 
home  of  the  Manchu  people  independent  of  China. 
Manchukuo  was,  however,  inspired  and  thoioughly 
controlled  by  Japan  Of  the  major  countries  only 
Japan,  Italy,  and  Germany  extended  diplomatic 
recognition  With  funds  and  direction  from  Japan, 
industry  and  railroads  were  expanded  to  make 
Manchukuo  a  powerful  military  base  Following 
Japanese  foreign  policy,  Manchukuo  subscribed  to 
the  Anti-Comintern  Pact,  and  on  Dec  8,  1941, 
declared  war  against  the  United  States  With  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War  in  1946  Clunese  sov- 
ereignty was  reasserted  ove»  the  area 
Manchuria  (mfinchoVreu),  Mandarin  Tuna-pei- 
theng  (northeastern  provinces],  region  (443,276  sq. 
mi  ,  pop  41,487,522).  NE  China  It  is  separated 
from  the  USSR  largely  by  the  Amur,  Argun,  and 
Ussuri  nvers  and  from  Korea  by  the  Yalu  and 
Tumen  rivers  Until  1949  Manchuria  comprised 
Antung,  Heilungkiang,  Hingan,  Hokiang,  Kmn, 
Liaonmg,  Liaopei,  NQnkiang,  and  Sungkiang 
provs.  It  was  the  home  of  the  MANCHU  conquerors 
of  China  Until  I860  it  included  territory  now  in 
Siberia  Most  of  Manchuria  is  hilly  to  mountain- 
oua  The  Great  and  the  Lesser  Khingan  m  the 
north  and  the  Changpai  in  the  east  are  the  greatest 
ranges  Lumber  and  livestock  come  from  the  hill 
and  mountain  slopes.  The  mineral  resources  of 
Manchuna,  mostly  iron  and  coal,  are  concentrated 
in  the  southwest.  The  largest  colliery  is  at  Fuuhun, 
and  the  largest  steel  mill  at  Antung.  The  great 
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Manchunan  plain  (average  elevation  c.  1,000  ft), 
crossed  by  the  Liao  and  the  Sungari  rivers,  is  the 
only  extensive  level  area  It  is  a  major  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  center  of  China.  Its  rain- 
fall is  adequate  and  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  long, 
severe  winters  limit  harvests  to  one  a  year  Nearly 
half  the  arable  land  is  planted  in  soybeans,  cereals, 
including  corn,  wheat,  millet,  and  kaoliang,  are 
also  grown  The  main  Manchu riau  industry,  proc- 
essing soybeans  in  to  oil,  animal  feed,  and  fertiliser, 
is  centered  m  cities  in  or  near  the  plain,  notably 
Hat  bin,  Changchun,  Kinn,  and  Shenyang  or  Muk- 
den The  South  Manchunan  RR  and  the  Chinese 
Eastern  RR  are  the  major  lines  in  the  extensive 
railroad  system,  which  connects  the  hinterland 
with  the  coastal  ports  (including  Talien  or  Dairen, 
Port  Arthur,  and  Antung)  and  makes  possible  the 
region's  prosperity  In  this  century  emigration  to 
Manchuria  from  the  adjacent  provinces  has  been 
heavy,  and  the  population  now  is  predominantly 
Chinese  Japan  and  Russia  long  struggled  for  con- 
trol of  this  rich,  strategically  located  region  From 
1898  to  1904  Russia  was  dominant  The  Russians 
built  Harbin,  the  naval  base  at  Port  Arthur,  and 
the  Chinese  Eastern  RR  Japan,  after  victory  in 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  (1904  5),  took  control  of 
Port  Arthur  and  the  southein  half  of  Manchuna 
(see  LIAONINO),  limiting  Russian  influence  to  the 
north  Chiefly  through  the  South  Manchunan  RR, 
Japan  developed  the  region's  economy  In  1932, 
under  the  aegis  of  Japan,  Manchuria  with  Jehol 

!>rov  was  constituted  MANCHUKDO,  a  nominally 
ndependent  state,  which  expired  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War  Russian  forces  occupied  Man- 
chuna from  July,  1946,  until  May,  1946  At  the 
end  of  the  war  the  Chinese  Communists  were  strong- 
ly established  m  Manchuna,  and  by  1949  they  had 
completely  driven  out  the  forces  of  the  Nationalist 
government  The  Communists  divided  the  eastern 
portion  of  Manchuria  into  five  provinces,  Kinn 
(identical  with  the  Nationalist  province  of  that 
name),  Heilungkiang,  Liaosi,  Liaotung,  and  Sung- 
kiaug  The  western  part  of  Manchuria  and  the 
northern  parts  of  the  former  Nationalist  provinces 
of  Jehol,  Chahar,  Suiyuan,  and  Ninghsia  were  con- 
stituted the  Inner  Mongolian  Autonomous  Region 
This  region  is  largely  inhabited  b\  Mongol  pastoral 
nomads  See  Owen  Lattunoro,  Manchuna,  Cradle 
of  Conflict  (1932),  F  C  Jones,  Manchuna  since 
1931  (1949) 

Mancim  (manche'ne),  family  name  of  five  famous 
sisters,  nieces  of  Cardinal  MAZAUIN,  who  were 
called  from  Italy  to  enjoy  his  patronage  at  the 
French  court  The  eldest  was  Laure  Mancmi  (Iflr), 
1636-57,  who  in  1651  married  Louis  de  Vend6me, 
duke  of  Merco3ur  and  grandson  of  Henry  IV  She 
spent  much  of  her  time  at  the  couit  of  Louis  XIV 
Her  son  was  Louis  Joseph,  due  de  V&ND6ME  The 
second  sister,  Olympe  Mancini,  comtesse  de  Sois- 
sona  (6l5p',  kSteV  du  swasd').  1639 '-1708,  was  lady 
of  honor  to  the  queen  Because  of  her  intrigues  she 
was  exiled  Implicated  in  the  trial  of  La  Voisin 
(see  POISON  AFFAIR),  she  escaped  (1680)  to  the 
Low  Countries  She  was  the  mother  of  the  famous 
general,  Prince  EUGENE  OF  SAVOY  Marie  Mancini 
(mar?*),  c  1640-c  1715,  third  of  the  sisters,  was 
loved  by  Louis  XIV,  who  wished  to  marry  her 
Mazarm,  who  by  his  policy  was  committed  to 
bringing  about  the  king's  marriage  with  Mane 
Therese  of  Austria,  broke  up  the  liaison  and  mar- 
ried Marie  to  the  constable  of  Naples,  Prince  Co- 
lonna  She  left  her  husband  (1672)  and,  after  a 
troubled  life  in  Spam  and  Flanders,  died  in  obscur- 
ity Hortense  Mancini  (6rtas'),  1646  99,  fourth 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  nieces,  was  Mazarm's 
favonte  Her  hand  was  sought  by  the  future  kings 
of  England  and  Portugal,  but  her  uncle  married  her 
to  Armand  Charles  do  la  Porte,  who  took  the  title 
duke  of  Mazann  Hortense  left  her  husband  and 
went  to  England,  whore  she  was  a  court  favonte 
Mane  Anne  Mancini,  duchesse  de  Bouillon  (mare' 
&n',  dusheVdu  booyS'),  1649r'-1714,  was  celebrated 
for  her  vivacity  and  wit  She  was  the  center  of  a 
literary  circle  jn  Pans  and  a  patroness  of  LA  FON- 
TAINE Also  implicated  in  the  trial  of  La  Voisin, 
she  was  banished  (1680)  from  the  court 
Mancini,  Pasquale  Stanlslao  (pdskwa'la  stanezla'6 
manche'n§),  1817-88,  Italian  junut  and  statesman 
After  taking  part  in  the  Revolution  of  '1848  in 
Naples  he  fled  to  Tunn  and  became  (1860)  a  depu- 
ty in  the  parliament  He  was  minister  of  justice 
(1876-78)  and  of  foreign  affairs  (1881-85)  and 
negotiated  the  Triple  Alliance  of  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Italy  In  internal  politics  Mancini 
represented  the  liberal  left  and  was  an  anticlerical. 
He  taught  at  the  universities  of  Turin  and  Rome. 
Manco  Capac  (mang'kd  kapak'),  legendary  founder 
of  the  Inca  dynasty  of  Peru.  According  to  the  most 
frequently  told  story,  four  brothers,  Manco  Capac, 
Ayar  Anca,  Ayar  Cachi,  and  Ayar  Uchu,  and  their 
four  sisters,  Mama  Ocllo,  Mama  Huaco,  Mama 
Cura  (or  Ipacura),  and  Mama  Raua,  lived  at 
Pac-cari-Tampu  [tavern  of  the  dawn),  several 
leagues  distant  from  Cuzco  They  gathered  to- 
gether the  tribes  of  their  locality,  marched  on  the 
Cuzco  Valley,  and  conquered  the  tribes  living 
there.  Manco  Capac  had  by  his  eiater-wife,  Mama 
Ocllo,  a  son  called  Sinchi,  or  Cinchl,  Rooa.  Author- 


ities concede  that  the  first  Inea  chief  who  was  a 
historical  figure  was  called  Sinchi  Roca  (o  1105- 
0.1140).  Thus  was  the  foundation  for  an  empire 
laid.  Another  legend  relates  that  the  Bun  created  a 
man  and  a  woman  on  an  island  in  Lake  Titicaca 
They  were  given  a  golden  staff  by  the  Sun,  their 
father,  who  bade  them  settle  permanently  at  what- 
ever place  the  staff  should  sink  into  the  earth.  At  a 
hill  overlooking  the  present  city  of  Cuzco  the  staff 
of  gold  disappeared  into  the  earth.  They  gathered 
around  them  a  great  manv  people  and  founded  the 
city  of  Cuzco  and  the  Inca  state. 

Manco  Capac,  d.  1544,  last  of  the  Inca  rulers,  son  of 
HUATNA  CAPAC  After  the  deaths  of  ATAHUALPA 
and  HUASCAR,  Manco  Capac  was  crowned  (1634) 
emperor  by  Francisco  Pizarro,  but  was  tolerated 
only  as  a  puppet  Ho  escaped,  levied  a  huge  army, 
and  in  1536  laid  siege  to  Cuzco;  the  defense  was 
commanded  by  Hernando  Pizarro  Although  the 
Indians  had  by  now  learned  some  European  tactics 
of  war,  they  were  outclassed  by  technical  advan- 
tages Besides,  Manco  Capac  could  not  prevent 
dismemberment  of  his  army  at  harvest  time.  The 
heroic  siege,  which  virtually  destroyed  the  ancient 
Incan  capital,  was  abandoned  after  10  months,  but 
during  the  ensuing  eight  years  the  Inca 'a  name  be- 
came a  terror  throughout  Peru  Manco  Capac 
fought  a  bloody  guerrilla  warfare  against  soldier 
and  settler  Finally  he  was  treacherously  murdered 
by  the  defeated  Almagro  supporters  who  had  taken 
refuge  m  his  camp 

Mandaeans  (mandcVunz),  a  small  religious  sect  in 
Iran  and  Iraq,  who  maintain  an  ancient  belief  re- 
sembling that  of  GNOSTICISM  and  that  of  the  Par- 
sees  They  are  also  known  as  Christians  of  8t 
John,  Nasoreans,  Sabaeans,  and  Subbi  Some 
5,000  Mandaeans  survive  near  the  Tigns  and  Eu- 
phrates rivers,  a  few  are  living  m  the  area  of  Shush- 
tar,  Iran,  and  scattered  Mandaeans  are  in  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  In  theii  customs  and  writings  ancient 
practices  survive  Their  system  of  astrology  re- 
sembles that  of  ancient  Babylonia  and  tho  cults  of 
the  Magi  in  the  last  centuries  B  C  Their  emana- 
tion system  and  their  dualism  suggest  Gnostic 
origin,  but  unlike  the  Gnostics,  they  abhor  asceti- 
cism and  emphasize  fertility  Although  some  of 
their  practices  were  influenced  by  Chustiamty, 
Judaism,  and  Islam,  they  despise  all  tluee  The 
Mandaeans  respect  St  John  the  Baptist  because  of 
his  baptising,  since  their  pnncipal  concern  is  ritual 
cleanliness  and  their  chief  nte  is  frequent  baptism 
Their  custom,  which  antedated  the  baptisms  of  St 
John,  stems  from  the  belief  that  living  water  is  the 
principle  of  life  They  have  a  communion  sacra- 
ment, winch  is  offered  for  the  remembrance  of  tho 
dead  and  resembles  Parsee  ritual  meals  The 
ongin  of  the  Mandaeans  is  not  known,  it  is  con- 
jectured that  they  came  from  a  mountainous  region 
N  of  Babylonia  and  Persia,  where  they  settled  in 
ancient  times  Their  chief  holy  book,  tho  Ginza 
/ibn,  like  their  other  books,  contains  a  medley  of 
cosmology,  cosmogony,  prayers,  legends,  and  the 
like,  written  at  various  times  and  often  contradic- 
tory The  sect  is  diminishing  because  joungei 
memtters  tend  to  apostatize  See  S  \  F  D  Pallis, 
Ma.nda.ean  titudtet,  (lev  ed  ,  1926),  Lady  Drower, 
The  Wandaean*  of  Iraq  and  Iran  (1937) 

Mandalay  (m5n*dula',  inun'dula"),  city  (pop 
163,527),  central  Burma,  on  the  Irrawadclv  river 
It  is  the  terminus  of  the  main  rail  line  from  Ran- 
goon and  the  staitmg  point  of  branch  line*,  to 
Lashio  and  Myitkyma  As  a  city  it  dates  from  tho 
middle  of  the  19th  cent  ,  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
Burmese  kingdom,  replacing  Amapura,  from  1860 
to  1885  The  Arakan  pagoda  was  a  shrmo  before* 
the  nse  of  the  city,  the  group  of  sacred  buildings 
known  as  the  Seven  Hundred  and  Thirty  Pagodas 
was  erected  in  the  reign  (1853-78)  of  King  Mmdon 
Fort  Dufferin,  the  walled  square  containing  the  old 
royal  palace,  in  the  Second  World  War  withstood 
a  12-dav  siege  Viefore  the  city  was  retaken  by  the 
Allies  (1946)  Mandalay  was  heavily  damaged. 

mandamus  (mandu'mus)  [Latm,=we  order),  legal 
wnt  directing  the  performance  of  ministerial  acts 
A  ministerial  act  is  one  which  a  person  or  body  is 
obliged  by  law  to  perform  under  given  circum- 
stances ,  e  g  ,  on  receipt  of  the  fee,  a  license  clerk 
must  grant  a  marriage  license  to  persons  legally 
able  to  marry.  If  the  law  allows  discretion  in  per- 
formance, the  act  is  not  ministerial,  thus  manda- 
mus will  not  be  issued  if,  pursuant  to  statute,  a 
license  to  sell  liquor  is  refused  because  of  the  appli- 
cant's immoral  character  Mandamus  may  be  used 
to  compel  the  directors  of  a  corporation  to  produce 
the  books  for  inspection  m  the  manner  provided 
by  law  or  to  compel  a  lower  court  to  accept  a  suit 
which  it  has  illegally  refused  Mandamus  is  an 
extraordinary  remedy,  i.e.,  it  will  not  be  issued  if 
the  usual  remedies,  e  g.,  damages  for  the  breach  of 
duty,  are  adequate  Mandamus,  originally  granted 
at  the  will  of  the  British  king,  is  now  available  from 
ordinary  courts  m  Great  Bntam  and  the  United 
States  It  is  similar  to  INJUNCTION. 

Mandan  (raan'd&n),  city  (pop  6,685),  co.  seat  of 
Morton  co  ,  8  N  Dak ,  on  the  Missouri  opposite 
Bismarck;  mo  1881.  A  railroad  division  point,  it 
is  the  dlstnbuting  center  for  a  grain,  dairy,  and 

diversified  fanning  area.  Near  by  are  a  state  re-1 
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form  school  .'R  U.S.  agricultural  experiment  station, 
and  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  State  Park.  Lewis  and 
Clark  wintered  here  (1804-6)  in  the  Mandan  Indian 
villages. 

Maodaa  Indiana,  tribe  of  North  American  Indians 
of  the  Siouan  linguistic  stock.  The  Mandan  In- 
diana were  a  sedentary  tribe  of  the  Plains  area  and 
were  culturally  connected  with  their  neighbors  on 
the  Missouri,  the  Ankara  and  the  Hidatsa  Indians 
Although  the  Mandan  were  typical  "village  In- 
dians," they  had  certain  distinctive  cultural  traits 
which  included  an  elaborate  ceremony,  the  Okipa 
dance.  According  to  tradition,  at  one  tune  the 
Mandan  lived  in  an  eastern  locality,  but  their 
movements  in  historic  times  were  westward  up  the 
Missouri  river  By  the  rmd-18th  cent ,  when  they 
were  visited  (1738)  by  the  sieur  de  la  Verendrye, 
they  lived  in  nine  villages  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Heart  river  m  S  central  North  Dakota  After  hav- 
ing suffered  severely  from  smallpox  and  the  attacks 
of  the  Assimboin  and  the  Sioux,  the  Mandan 
moved  farther  up  the  Missouri  river  to  a  point  op- 
posite the  Ankara  village**  Here  the  Mandan  sur- 
vivors merged  into  two  villages,  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  Knife  river.  They  were  visited  (1804)  by 
Lewis  and  Clark,  who  said  that  thev  numbered 
some  1,250  In  1837,  after  an  epidemic  of  smallpox 
and  cholera,  the  Mandan  were  reduced  to  some  150, 
all  dwelling  m  a  single  village  When  the  Hidatsa 
moved  (1845)  from  the  Knife  river  region  N  to  the 
Fort  Berthold  trading  post,  the  few  Mandan  joined 
them  A  large  reservation  was  set  aside  (1870)  for 
the  Mandan,  the  Hidatna,  and  the  Ankara  in 
North  Dakota  (Fort  Berthold  Reservation)  The 
Mandan,  living  on  this  reservation,  number  some 
r<80  See  C}  F  Will  and  11  .1  Spmclen,  The  Man- 
dam  (190fl) 

mandarin  (man 'dm In)  [from  Port  mandar~tn  gov- 
ern}, an  official  under  the  Ch'ing  dynasty  of  China 
1'or  earh  of  the  nine  giades  there  was  a  different 
colored  button  worn  on  the  dress  cap  Mandarin 
Chinese  is  the  language  spoken  throughout  China 
except  in  the  southern  coastal  provinces  and  the 
west  The  Peipmg  dialect  of  Mandarin  is  the  basis 
of  the  Chinese  official  national  speech  (ktio  yu) 

mandat  (inftda'),  paper  current  y  issued  in  1790  bv 
the.  French  government  to  replace  the  worthless 
AHSIC.NATS  The  faco  value  of  the  mandate  ternton- 
aux  (or  land  notes)  wan  based,  like  that  ol  the  as- 
signats,  on  the  value  of  tho  confiscated  lands  held 
by  the  state  The  exchange  rate  of  as&ignatK  against, 
rnandats  was  fixed  an  30  to  1,  but  ac  tually  the  man- 
datu  soon  fell  to  about  20  percent  of  their  face 
value  The  government  found  itself  obliged  to 
honor  the  rnandats  bv  selling  confiscated  land  for 
the  practically  worthless  notes  At  last,  early  in 
1797,  the  (uriencv  inflation  was  ended  b\  the  in- 
troduction of  the  gold  franc,  obtainable  for  l(K) 
franc  s  in  land  notes  or  J,000  livres  in  assignats 

mandates,  system  of  trusteeship  established  by 
\rticle  22  of  the  Covenant  of  the  LEAOIIK  OF  NA- 
TIONS, for  the  adrnuustiation  of  forniei  Turkish 
teiMtories  and  of  former  Gorman  colonies  It  dif- 
fered from  a  PROTFCTOR\TE  in  that  obligations 
were  assumed  by  the  mandatory  to  the  inhabitants 
nnd  to  the  Ix»ague,  which  supei  vised  mandates,  it 
differed  from  a  Hphere  of  influence  in  that  the  guard- 
ians had  an  acknowledged  right  to  laise,  and  ex- 
pend revenues,  to  appoint  officials,  and  to  make 
and  enforce  laws  As  finally  adopted,  the  mandates 
system  was  principally  the  work  of  (tenet  al  SMUTS 
International  control  was  the  result  of  compromise 
The  mandated  territories  weie  dividexi  into  three 
elasnes,  according  to  thoir  economic  and  political 
development  and  their  location  Thev  weio  then 
to  be  assigned  to  individual  powers  Class  A  con- 
sisted of  Iiaq  (British),  Syria  and  Lebanon 
(French),  and  Palestine  (British)  The  provisional 
independence  of  these  formei  Tuikish  provinces 
was  recognised,  subject  to  administrative  control 
until  they  could  stand  alone  In  1932  Iraq  became 
a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  thus  terminat- 
ing the  British  mandate  Class  B  was  composed  of 
former  German  African  colonies,  Southwest  Africa 
excepted — Tanganyika  and  parts  of  Togoland  and 
the  Cameroons  (Bntish),  Iluanda-Urundi  (Bel- 
gian), and  the  greater  part  of  Togoland  and  the 
Cameroons  (French)  The  establishment  of  nuli- 
taiy  or  naval  bases  in  these  regions  by  tho  manda- 
tories was  forbidden,  commercial  equality  with 
other  nations  and  native  rights  were  guaranteed 
In  Class  C  wore  placed  Southwest  Africa  (Union  of 
South  Africa),  foimer  German  Samoa  (New  Zea- 
land), New  Guinea  (Australia),  Nauru  (Australia), 
and  former  German  islands  in  the  Pacific  north  of 
the  equator  (Japan).  While  fortification  of  these 
mandates  was  forbidden  and  native  rights  were 
guaranteed,  these  areas  were  to  be  administered 
by  the  mandatories  as  integral  parts  of  their  em- 
pires. The  mandates  system  WAS  administered  by 
the  League  of  Nations  through  a  Permanent  Man- 
dates Commission  of  1 1  members  The  focusing  of 
public  opinion  was  the  only  means  of  compelling 
the  proper  execution  of  the  mandate  A  somewhat 
different  system  was  established  (1646)  by  the 
United  Nations  (see  TRUBTBBSHTP,  TERRtTORUL). 
By  1949  all  former  Class  A  mandates  had  reached 
full  independence. 
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Mtnd»UUm,  Oilp  Bmilyevkh  (6'rfp  gmyel'vuvfeh 
man'dristttm),  1892-1942,  Russian  poet  of  the 
Acmeist  school,  He  has  been  called  the  "architect 
of  words  "  The  volume  Stone  (1013)  contains  his 
chief  poems.  Some  have  been  translated  by 
Charles  Cozwell  m  Russian  Poem*  (1929)  and  by 
Leonid  Strakhovsky  m  the  Ruxnan  Retnew  (1947) 

Mander,  Karel  van  (ka'rul  van  man'dur),  1648- 
1606,  Flemish  painter  and  humanist  He  wrote 
plays  on  biblical  themes,  made  translations  from 
the  classics,  and  composed  a  biography  of  painters, 
Het  Schilder-Boeck  (1603-4,  Eng  tr  ,  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Painters,  1936)  A  painting  attributed  to 
him  is  believed  to  contain  portraits  of  Shakspere 
and  Ben  Jonson  See  Tracy  Kmgman,  An  Authen- 
tic Contemporary  Portrait  of  Shakespeare  (1932) 

Mandeville,  Bernard  (man'duvll),  1670-1733,  Eng- 
lish satirical  writer  on  ethical  subjects,  b  Dor- 
drecht, Holland,  M  D  Umv  of  Leiden,  1691  He 
became  a  London  physician  jn  1692  He  is  remem- 
bered cluefly  for  The  fable  of  the  Bees;  or,  Pnvate 
Vice*,  Public  Benefits  (1714,  enl  eds  ,  1723  and 
later),  an  expansion  of  his  pamphlet  poem  The 
Grumbling  Hiee  (1705)  Ho  declared  that  the 
mainspring  of  society  is  the  self-seeking  effort  of 
individuals  Religious  or  legal  restraints  on  the 
satisfaction  of  selfish  desues  are  therefore  unnatu- 
ral and  harmful  to  society  This  cynical  attitude 
was  attacked  by  Bishop  Berkeley,  William  LAW, 
and  others  See  The  Fable  of  the  Beett  (ed.  by  F  B 
Kayo,  2  vols  ,  1924) 

Mandeville,  Sir  John,  pseudonym  of  the  14-century 
author  of  The  Voiage  and  Travaue  of  Sir  John  Man- 
deville The  work  was  written  originally  in  French 
(c  1371)  and  translated  by  others  into  English, 
Latin,  and  most  European  languages  The  work 
purports  to  record  the  actual  experiences  of  tho 
author 'H  travels  through  Jerusalem,  Egypt,  Turki- 
stan,  India,  China,  etc  Actually  it  is  a  compilation 
from  authentic  travels  of  otheis,  notably  William 
of  Boldensele,  Albert  of  AJX,  and  Friar  Odonc  of 
Poidenone,  into  which  the  authoi  has  interpolated 
extravagant  details  of  medieval  lore  Although 
scholars  arc  still  puzzled  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
author,  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  Mandeville 
is  a  pseudonym  of  Jean  de  Bourgogne  (or  Jean  i\  la 
Baibe),  a  physician  of  Liege,  or,  more  probably, 
that  both  MandevilJe  and  Jean  de  Bourgogne  are 
fictitious  names  invented  by  one  Jean  d'Outrc- 
tnouse  (1338-1400),  a  writer  of  histories  and  fables, 
a  citizen  of  Liege  See  editions  of  the  -work  by 
Arthur  Layard  (1895),  A  W  Pollard  (1915),  and 
Ernest  Rhys  (Everyman  Library.  1928)  and  the 
account  of  Mandeville  in  Thf  Cambridge  Hwtory  of 
English  Literature,  Vol  11  (1933) 

Mandeville  (man'duvll),  resort  town  (pop  1,326), 
HE  La  ,  on  Lake  Pontchai  tram  opposite  Now  Or- 
leans, founded  c  1830,  me  1840  A  state  park  is 
near  by 

mandolin  (rniin'dulrn',  maii'diilm"),  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  hit*  family ,  having  a  pear-shaped  body, 
n  fretted  neok,  and  a  variable  number  of  stnngs, 
plucked  with  the  fingers  or  with  a  plectrum  Tho 
earhei  mandolin,  with  five  double  strings,  was 
developed  from  the  mandola,  a  17th-century  lute 
The  Neapolitan  mandolin,  a  smaller  type  leaving 
four  strings,  became  popular  in  the  18th  cent  and 
is  the  usual  present-day  mandolin  Notable  uses 
of  the  mandolin  in  art  music  are  in  Mozart's  Don 
Giovanni  and  in  pieces  by  Beethoven 

Man  dor,  India  see  JODHPUR 

mandrake,  European  plant,  tho  source  of  a  danger- 
ous narcotic  much  used  during  the  Middle  Agos  as  a 
painkiller  and  peihaps  the  subject  of  moie  sxiper- 
stition  than  any  othei  plant  The  true  mandrake 
is  usually  considered  to  be  Mandraaora  ojjtctnarum, 
a  herbaceous  perennial  with  a  clustei  of  wavy- 
margined  leaves  borne  at  the  giound  The  long 
root,  crudely  resembling  the  human  form,  has  been 
credited  since  ancient  tinles  with  superhuman  pow- 
ers Among  the  powers  attributed  to  it  were  aious- 
mg  ardor,  increasing  wealth,  and  overcoming  bar- 
renness On  being  pulled  from  the  ground,  the  root 
was  said  to  grve  forth  such  screams  that  death  or 
madness  resulted  for  any  who  heard,  so  that  a  doe 
was  usually  forced  to  uproot  the  plant  by  being  tied 
to  it  and  then  called  from  a  distance  The  potency 
of  the  mandrake  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  plants  m  literature  Shakspero 
lefers  to  it  seveial  times,  and  it  appears  m  tho 
Bible.  (Gen  30  14-16,  Cant  7  13)  The  mandrake 
has  also  been  known  as  dovil's-apple  and  love  apple 
The  MAY  APPLE  is  often  called  mandiake 

mandrill,  baboon  of  W  Africa  Unlike  the  typical 
baboons  it  is  mainly  arboreal  and  has  a  reduced 
tail  Its  coat  is  olive,  its  nose  bnght  red,  with  blue 
swellings,  it  has  a  yellow  chin  beard  and  crimson 
and  blue  callosities  The  related  drill  is  brown  with 
a  black  face  partially  outlined  m  red 

mane*  (ma'nez),  in  Roman  religion,  the  spirits  of 
the  dead,  taken  collet  tively.  They  are  also  called 
di  manes  [the  good  gods — a  euphemism].  Ancestor 
worship  was  never  strong  at  Rome,  but  respect  and 
fear  of  the  spirits  of  tho  dead,  especially  the  larvae, 
were  potent  forces  in  Roman  religion  The  Romans 
placated  the  manes  with  sacrifices  of  oil,  honev,  and 
milk  at  the  graves  of  the  dead.  In  later  times  tho 
di  manes  were  identified  with  the  d\  parentes,  the 
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ancestors  of  the  family,  and  as  such  watched  over 
the  welfare  of  the  family  along  with  the  lares  and 
penates  The  Parentaha  in  mid-February,  there- 
fore, became  the  public  feast  of  the  manes 
Manet,  Bdouard  (ftdwiir'  mumV).  1832-83,  French 
impressionist  painter,  b  Pans,  son  of  a  magistrate. 
Rather  than  study  law  he  went  to  sea  On  his  re- 
turn in  1850  ho  was  permitted  to  study  art  under 
Couture  In  1861  the  Salon  accepted  his  Chanteur 
cspagnol,  but  two  years  later  his  Dejeuner  »ur  Vherhe 
(Louvre)  was  shown  in  the  Salon  des  Refuses  and 
violently  attacked  The  Olympia  (Louvre),  shown 
in  1865,  received  similar  abuse  This  extraordinary 
hostility  of  the  critics  attended  Manet  throughout 
his  life  lie  died  of  paralysis  at  52  before  the  be- 
lated recognition  of  his  greatness  became  general 
Fortunately  ho  had  some  independent  moans,  a 
strong  following  among  his  fellow  painters,  and  a 
companion  in  Zola,  who  lost  his  position  on  a  news- 
paper for  defending  him  Manet  i»  usually  con- 
sidered the  greatest  protagonist  of  impressionism 
and  of  plem-air  painting,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  originators  He  did  riot  indulge  in  broken  color, 
however,  nor  was  ho  paitioulurlv  interested  in  light 
effects  as  such  His  dramatic  and  vigorous  paint- 
ings, achieved  with  the  utmost  economy  of  means, 
aro  often  reminiscent  of  Hals  arid  Goya  His  m- 
fluonoe  on  his  con  tern  poiaiies  was  very  great  At 
the  close  of  the  centui\  impressionism  came  into 
its  own,  and  the  works  of  Manet,  once  hooted, 
were  enshrined  in  the  Louvre  Tcxlay  splendid  ex- 
amples are  to  be  seen  in  the  most  important  Eu- 
ropean and  American  galleties  Among  the  large 
number  of  his  famous  paintings  are  The  Balcony,  a 
portrait  of  Zola,  and  Tho  Fife  Player  (Louvre), 
Dead  Chmtt  with  Angela  and  Boy  with  a  Sioord 
(Metiopobtan  Mus  ) ,  part  of  the  Execution  of  Max- 
imilian (National  Gall  ,  London),  and  Le»  Courses 
a  Longchamps  (Ait  Inst ,  Chicago)  He  is  also  well 
known  for  his  pastels  a  portrait  of  George  Moore 
being  m  the  Metropolitan  Museum  See  study  by 
Theodore  Durot  (Eng  tr  ,  1937) 
Manetho  (man'tthS),  fl  300  B  C  ,  Egyptian  his- 
torian, a  pne-,t  m  bebennytos,  under  Ptolemy  I 
His  •work,  written  in  Greek,  is  known  to  us  only 
through  the  later  works  of  Josephus,  Julius  Afri- 
canus,  and  Eusebms  Manetho' s  arrangement  of 
30  dynasties,  though  quite  inaccurate — some  dy- 
nastic changes  are  not  recorded,  some  dj nasties 
continued  through  two  01  thiec  of  Manetho's — has 
been  found  a  convenient  device  and  is  still  in  use 
Manfred,  c  1232-1266,  king  of  Sicily  (1258-66),  the 
last  of  the  HOHENST\UI  i-  N  on  that  throve  A  natu- 
ral son  of  Emperor  Frederick  II,  he  acted  a^  regent 
in  the  kingdom  of  Sicih  for  his  brother  CONRAD  IV 
Conrad  died  in  1254  and  Manfred  seized  the  legon- 
cy  for  Conrad's  younger  son,  CONR\DIN  But  Pope 
INNOC  FVT  IV  and  his  successors,  Alexander  IV  and 
URB\N  IV,  were  determined  to  stamp  out  the 
Hohenstaxifen  Thev  refused  to  recognize  Con- 
ladm,  and  in  1254  Manfred  was  forced  to  restore 
the  kingdom  to  the  pnpaoy,  himself  retaining  only 
the  duchv  of  Taranto  as  a  fief  held  from  the  pope 
Soon  Manfred  rebelled,  reconquered  S  Italy  and 
Sicilv,  assumed  leadership  of  the  Ghibellines 
throughout  Italy,  and  in  1258  had  himself  crowned 
at  Paleimo.  Conradm  having  been  rumored  dead 
Urban  IV  reacted  by  investing  Charles  of  Anjou 
with  Sicily  as  CHARLES  I  Charles  invaded  Italy 
and  defeated  Manfred  at  Bencvento  (1266)  Man- 
fred was  killed  in  the  battle,  and  his  nephew  Con- 
radm soon  suffered  a  similar  fate  However,  after 
the  Sicilian  Vespers  (12S2),  Manfred's  son-m-Iaw, 
Peter  III  of  At  agon,  was  chosen  king  of  the  island 
and  began  a  new  dynasty 

Mangaia  (mong-I'u).  island  (pop  1,844),  S  Pacific. 
1 10  mi  SE  of  Karotonga,  one  of  the  COOK  Isi  A  VDS 
It  is  a  volcanic  island,  c  6  mi  in  diameter  and  has 
an  area  of  17,500  ac  res  It  is  interesting  geologi- 
cally a  makaha,  or  cliff  of  coral  limestone,  sur- 
rounds the  low  hills  in  the  center  of  the  island 
Fruits  and  copra  are  exported 
Mangalore  (mang-guldr'),  town  (pop  81,060),  W 
Madras  state,  India,  a  port  on  the  Arabian  Sea 
Tho  town  was  a  shipbuilding  center  in  the  18th 
cent  It  was  occupied  by  the  British  m  1799  Cloth 
is  manufactured,  and  coffee  is  exported 
Mangan,  James  Clarence,  1803-49,  Irish  poet,  b. 
Dublin  His  Irish  pooti\  in  English,  such  as  his 
famous  "Dark  Kosaleen"  and  The  Poetf  and  Poetry 
of  Munster  (1849),  was  bnsed  on  translations  from 
Gaelic  bv  others  His  own  translations  in  his  Ger- 
man Anthology  (2  vols  ,  1845)  wore  free  and  apt 
See  editions  of  his  poetrv  (1903)  and  prose  (1904) 
by  D  J  O'Donoghue,  biography  bv  O'Donoghue 
(1897) ,  stiidicH  bv  James  Joyce  (1930)  and  J,  D 
Sheridan  (1917) 

manganese  (nmng'gunPs,  mXn'-),  metallic  element 
(HV  nibol  =  M  n ,  for  physical  constants,  see  ELEMENT, 
table),  grav  tinged  with  pink,  taking  a  high  polish, 
brittle-,  not  malleable,  nnd  harder  than  iron,  which 
it  resembles  somewhat  Manganese  is  active  chem- 
ically It  displaces  hydrogen  from  water  and  from 
certain  acids  (sulphuric  and  hydrochloric).  With 
ox> gen  it  forms  a  numl>er  of  oxides,  its  valence 
varying,  these  include  manganic  oxide  and  manjta- 
nous  oxide,  a  dioxide  (pyrolusite)  which  is  its  chief 
source,  a  trioxide,  a  heptoxide,  and  another  oxide 
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(native  hausmannite)  having  throe  atoms  of  man- 
ganese and  four  of  oxygen  in  the  molecule  With 
sulphur  the  element  forms  a  sulphide,  with  chlonne, 
chlorides,  with  sodium  and  potassium,  permanga- 
nates, with  potassium,  a  mangunate,  and  with  tho 
hvdroxyl  radical,  two  hydroxides  Tho  metal  itself 
does  not  occur  free  in  nature,  but  its  compounds 
are  widely  distributed  Ores  c  ontainmg  the  element 
are  found  in  Russia,  Africa,  India,  South  America, 
and  the  United  States  (in  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Georgia,  New  Mexico,  Minnesota,  Montana,  and 
Virginia)  The  metal  is  prepared  bv  the  reduction 
of  pyrolusite  It  is  also  obtained  from  ore  by  an 
electrolytic  process  It  is  widely  used  in  making 
alloys,  to  increase  hardness,  and  as  a  deoxidizer 
It  is  present  in  most  steels,  being  added  to  tho 
STEEL  in  tho  form  of  sptegeleisen  or  ferromanga- 
nese,  any  steel  having  between  10  and  15  peicent 
is  known  as  manganese  steel  It  is  also  alloyed 
•with  coppei  and  with  aluminum  and  is  used  with 
varying  pi  opoi  turns  of  copper,  tin,  and  zinc  (with 
small  amounts  of  other  metals)  to  form  both  man- 
ganese bronze  and  manganese  brass  Compounds 
of  the  element  are  used  in  paints,  in  dry  cells,  as 
oxidizing  agents,  and  as  antiseptics  and  disinfect- 
ants m  medicine  The  element  was  first  isolated 
hv  J  G  Gahn  in  1774  and  to  him  is  credited  its 
discovery,  although  its  existence  had  been  recog- 
nized previously  by  T  O  Beigman  and  by  Scheolo. 
Mangareva  see  GAMBIER  ISLANDS 
mange  (manj)  Especially  in  winter,  domestic 
animals  and  sometimes  man  may  be  affected  with 
this  disease,  known  also  as  scabies  (ska'be-ez, 
-bez)  or  scab  Several  types  of  mite  cause  the  dis- 
ease by  bin  rowing  in  the  skin,  hair  follicles,  or 
sweat  glands  The  irritation  causes  itching  and 
scratching,  and  often  bactenal  infection  results 
Weight  is  lost,  and  hair  falls  out  Treatment  con- 
sists of  sciubbmg  the  animal  with  soapsuds  and 
dipping  him,  at  intervals  of  10  to  14  days,  in  an 
insecticide  solution  which  in  compounded  for  the 
particular  kind  of  animal  invoked 
mangel-wurzel  (mang'gj-wur'zj)  [Ger  ,=»boet  root], 
a  kind  of  coarse  field  neet  grown  extensively  for 
livestock  food  m  Europe  and  Canada  and  less  ex- 
tensively in  the  United  States  Some  is  used  in 
silage  and  some  is  dried  It  contains,  less  sugar 
than  the  sugar  beet,  is  succulent,  and  has  a  very 
long  root,  which  keeps  well  in  storage  There  are 
several  varieties 

Mangin,  Charles  Marie  Emmanuel  (shirl'  mare' 
emanttel'  muzh6'),  1866-1925,  French  general  A 
graduate  of  Saint-Cyr,  he  served  in  the  Sudan  undor 
Jean  Baptiste  MARCH<VVD  arid  in  French  North 
Africa  lie  was  one  of  the  groat  figures  m  tho  co- 
lonial history  of  France  His  book,  IM  Force  noire 
(1910),  shows  his  devotion  to  colonial  development 
Mangm  commanded  in  the  First  World  War  with 
great  tactical  skill  and  was  prominent  in  the  de- 
fense of  Verdun  From  1921  to  his  death  he  was  a 
member  of  the  supreme  war  council  and  inspector 
general  of  colonial  troops 

mango  (mang'go),  evergreen  tree  of  the  cashew 
family,  natjvo  to  tropical  Asia  and  now  grown  m 
both  hemispheres  The  chief  species,  Mangifera 
indica,  is  believed  to  have  been  cultivated  for 
about  6,000  years  Many  horticultural  varieties 
have  been  developed  The  mango  tree  grows  rapid- 
ly and  ranges  from  30  to  90  ft  in  height  is  densely 
covered  with  lanceolate,  glossy  leaves,  and  bears 
panicles  of  small,  fragrant  jellowish  or  reddish 
flowers  followed  by  fruits  which  are  fleshy  drupes 
The  fruit  is  from  about  2  to  6  in  long  and  has  thick 
greenish  to  yellowish-red  skin,  p<ile  yellow  to 
orange-red  flesh,  and  a  large  seed,  the  kernel  of 
which  is  edible  when  cooked  When  ripe  the  fruit 
is  luscious,  aromatic,  and  slightly  acid  Unripe  and 
inferior  fruits  may  be  fibrous,  acid,  and  pervaded 
by  the  flavor  and  odor  of  turpentine  Mango  fruits 
are  a  vital  food  source  for  millions  of  inhabitants  of 
the  tropics  Most  of  the  fruit  is  used  fre^h,  often 
as  a  dessert  fruit,  but  some  is  cooked,  dried,  and 
canned  It  is  used  in  chutneys,  jellies,  and  sauces 
The  tree  is  propagated  by  grafting  and  to  a  less 
extent  by  seed 

Mangravite,  Peppino  (pe'p-pe''no  murignive'ta), 
1896—,  American  painter,  b  Lipari,  Italy  From 
1908  to  1914  ho  studied  in  the  art  school  of  Carrara. 
At  19  he  came  to  New  York  and  studied  undor 
Henri  and  at  the  Art  Students  League  Mangra- 
vite served  as  art  director  of  many  American 
schools,  including  the  Avon  School,  Avon,  Conn  , 
and  Sarah  Lawrence  College  His  easel  paintings 
are  characterized  by  low,  rich  color  and  fine 
draughtsmanship  Among  his  murals,  that  in  the 
Dcpt  of  Labor,  Washington,  D  C  ,  i»  well  known 
Mangravite  is  the  author  of  many  articles  on  art 
and  education. 

mangrove  (mang'grov,  man'-),  tropical,  evergreen 
tree  that  grows  along  sea  coasts  Mangroves  are 
found  most  abundantly  in  parts  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  The  American  man- 
grove (Rhizophora  mangle)  inhabits  shores  and 
brarkish  marshes,  creeks,  and  lagoons  of  8  Florida, 
tho  Honda  Keys,  Mexico,  Lower  California,  the 
West  Indies,  Central  Americ  a,  and  tropical  South 
America  It  often  grows  to  a  height  of  about  40  ft 
and  sometimes  to  70  or  80  ft  ,  the  deeply  furrowed 
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bark  Is  gray  or  graj  iah  brown  Mangroves  produce 
from  their  trunks  aerial  roots  which  become  em- 
bedded m  the  mud  and  form  a  tangled  network, 
these  serve  as  props  for  the  tree  and  as  a  means  of 
aerating  the  root  system  The  aerial  roots  form  a 
base  for  the  deposition  of  silt  and  other  material 
carried  by  the  tides,  and  thus  the  land  is  built  up 
and  gradually  it  is  invaded  by  other  vegetation 
The  fruit  is  a  reddish-brown  <  onical  berrv,  about  an 
inch  long,  the  single  seed  germinates  within  tho 
fruit,  forming  a  large  pnmarv  root,  and  when  tho 
fruit  diops  from  the  tree  the  seedling  lodges  in  the 
muddy  soil  and,  anchored  by  the  root,  develops 
rapidly  Some  spec  ies  lack  the  aerial  or  stiltlike 
roots  but  have  special  pores  on  their  branching  root 
system  for  obtaining  air  The  tannin  content  of 
the  mangroves  is  high  Also  <  ailed  mangrove  are 
certain  members  of  the  vervain  family,  e  g  ,  Am- 
cennm  nitida,  the  black  mangrove 
Mangum  (miing'gurn),  city  (pop  4,193),  co  seat  of 
Groer  co  ,  SW  Okla  ,  on  the  Salt  Fork  of  tho  Red 
River,  in  an  irrigated  farm  icgion,  laid  out  1883, 
me  1900  A  state  park  is  near  by 
Manhasset  (manhaslt),  unmcoiporated  suburban 
village  (pop  5,099),  on  tho  north  shore  of  Long 
Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  near  tho  head  of  Manhasset  Bay 
Insecticides  are  made  here 

Manhattan  1  City  (pop  11,659),  co  seat  of  Riloy 
co ,  NE  Kansas,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Big 
Blue  and  the  Kansas  WNW  of  Topeka,  founded 
1854,  me  1857  It  is  the  trade  and  processing  cen- 
ter of  an  agricultural  and  grazing  area  and  the  seat 
of  KANSAS  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  Aomcui/runB  AND 
APPLIED  SCIENCE  3  Borough  (land  area  22  sq  mi  , 
pop  1,889,924)  of  NEW  YORK  city,  SE  N  Y , 
roughly  coextensive  with  New  York  co  It  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Manhattan  island  (c  12^jj  mi  long 
and  2V^mi  wide  at  its  greatest  width),  bounded 
by  tho  Hudson  river  on  the  west,  New  York  Bay 
on  the  south,  the  East  River  on  the  east,  and  the 
Harlem  River  on  the  east  and  north  Many  bridges, 
tunnels,  and  femes  link  it  to  tho  other  boroughs 
and  to  Now  Jersey  The  M \NHATTAN  INDIANS 
sold  the  island  to  tho  Dutch  in  Ib2b,  in  1664  it  be- 
came New  York  under  the  English  New  York 
city's  boundaries  did  not  extend  beyond  the  island 
of  Manhattan  until  1874,  when  several  communi- 
ties in  Westchoster  co  were  incorporated  into  the 
city  In  1898  Manhattan  became  one  of  the  five 
boroughs  of  New  York  Commercial  and  cultural 
heart  of  the  city,  Manhattan  is  the  site  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  Carnegie  Hall  (homo 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony),  the 
City  Center  of  Music  and  Drama,  tho  Juilhard 
School  of  Music,  and  numerous  other  music  insti- 
tutions Theatrical  center  of  the  country,  it  de- 
veloped an  interest  in  playgoing  long  before  tho 
Revolution  The  many  museums  and  art  galleries 
of  Manhattan  include  the  METROPOIITAN  MUSE- 
UM 01-  ART,  the  AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL 
HISTORY,  the  MUSEUM  OP  MODERN  ART,  the 
Whitnoy  Museum,  and  the  Museum  of  tho  City  of 
New  York  COLUMBI  \  UNIVERSITY,  CITY  COLLEGE, 
parts  of  HUNTER  COLLEGE  and  of  New  YORK 
UNIVERSITY,  the  NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  RE- 
SFARCH,  and  Manhattan vi lie  College  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  are  in  Manhattan  Numbered  among  its 
professional  schools  are  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America,  four  medical  col- 
leges, and  COOPER  UNION  Among  the  borough's 
noted  churches  are  Trinity  Church  (chartered 
1697),  SAINT  PATRICK'S  CATHEDRAL,  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St  John  the  Divine  (see  S\INT  JOHN  THE 
DIVINE,  CATHEDRAL  o>),  Riverside  Church,  and 
Temple  Emanu-El  Famous  among  Manhattan 
areas  are  HARLEM,  GREENWICH  VILLAGE,  and  the 
BOW&RY,  among  its  streets  are  BROADWAY,  FIFTH 
AVENUK,  and  WALL  STREET  Its  parks  include  tho 
BATTERY,  Bowling  Green,  Washington  Square, 
CENTRAL  PARK,  and  Fort  Tryon  Park  (with  tho 
Cloisters)  Among  other  points  of  interest  are  the 
City  Hall  (1801-12),  tho  Empire  State  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center,  Grant's  Tomb,  the  Polo 
Grounds,  the  JUMEL  MANSION,  and  the  Dyckman 
farmhouse  (1783) 

Manhattan  Beach,  rosoit  and  residential  city  (1940 
6,398,  1948  special  census  pop    14,641),  in 
lewood  township,  S  Calif  ,  SW  of  Los  Angeles, 
me    1912 

Manhattan  College,  m  New  York  city,  Catholic 
(Christian  Brothers),  for  men,  opened  as  an  acad- 
emy 1849,  chartered  as  a  college  186*  It  has 
schools  of  arts  and  sciences,  business,  and  engineer- 
ing Its  campus  is  in  Bronx  borough 
Manhattan  District:  see  ATOMIC  E.NKROY 
Manhattan  Indians,  North  American  Indian  tribe  of 
the  Algonquian  linguistic  stock.  They  were  a  small 
tribe  of  the  Wappinger  Confederacy  The  Manhat- 
tan Indians  in  the  early  17th  cent  occupied  N 
Manhattan  island  and  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson 
river,  their  principal  village  was  in  Yonkers,  N  Y 
The  Dutch  bought  the  island  from  them  in  1626 
and  then  practically  destroyed  them  in  the  wars  of 
1640-45 

Manheim  (man 'him),  borough  (pop  3,831),  SE  Pa., 
NW  of  Lancaster,  settled  1716,  laid  out  c  1700,  me 
1848  A  munitions  center  during  the  Revolution, 
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it  produced  the  first  flint  glass  in  the  United  States 
at  the  factory  of  Henry  William  STIBGEL. 
Mani:  see  MANICHAEIBM 

manic-depressive  psychosis,  severe  functional  men- 
tal disorder,  involving  mania  or  depression  or,  m 
some  cases,  a  fluctuation  of  the  two.  In  the  manio 
phase  the  mood  of  the  patient  is  exalted  and  is 
characterized  by  optimism,  la<  k  of  concentration, 
extravagance,  and  a  tendency  toward  moral  lax- 
ness  In  hypermarnc  states  antisocial  behavior 
often  occurs  as  well  During  the  depressive  phase 
there  is  pathologic  al  melancholia  and  ideas  of  un- 
worthmess,  sin,  poverty,  and  suicide  In  general, 
patients  exhibiting  these  symptoms  will  recover  in 
time,  however,  the  danger  of  recurrence  is  always 
present  Shock  theiapy  has  had  somo  success  in 
shortening  the  depressive  phase  of  this  PSYCHOSIS. 
There  are  indications  of  a  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion toward  this  disease 

Manich,  RSFSR  see  MANTCH 

Manichaeism  (ma'nlkolzrn)  or  Manichaeanism 
(manlkf'unlzrn),  religion  founded  by  Mam  (nw'ne) 
(b  216i*,  d  274' or  276')  He  was  a  Persian  who 
was  born  near  the  site  of  Baghdad,  had  a  vision  m 
his  early  youth,  and  came  forward  as  a  prophet 
inspired  by  divine  revelation  (242)  He  preached 
in  Persia  for  some  years,  then  Shapur  I,  encouraged 
by  the  Zoroastnan  priests,  banished  him  During 
his  exilo  of  more  than  20  years  ho  traveled  widely, 
pei  haps  as  far  a«  N  India  and  Chinese  Turkistan, 
teaching  his  doctrines  and  absorbing  ideas  He 
ventured  to  return  to  Persia,  where  he  was  flayed 
to  death  by  Bahrani  I  In  spite  of  teniblo  persecu- 
tion Mam's  religion  spread  rapidly  and  was  soon 
disseminated  throughout  the  Roman  Empire  and 
Asia  Maniohaeism  was  a  conscious  synthesis  with 
a  basis  of  Zom>ASTRi\Ni8M  Mam  folt  himself  to 
bo  succossoi  to  Zoroaster,  Buddha,  and  Jesus  and 
called  himself  the  Paraclete  The  influence  of 
Buddhism,  and  particularly  of  GNOSTICISM  (Mam 
was  early  taught  to  bo  a  Mandaeari),  is  everyw  hero 
apparent  Mam  domed  hitt  fundamental  dualimn 
from  Zoroastriamsm,  but  he  spiritualized  the  strug- 
gle between  the  two  conflicting  principles  Light 
and  dark  are  commmglod  m  our  piesent  age  UH 
good  and  evil,  but  in  tho  last  days  each  will  return 
to  its  proper,  separate  realm,  as  they  weie  in  tho 
beginning  Tho  fantastic  cosmology  and  cosmog- 
ony of  Mamchaoism  elaborated  a  simple  concent 
of  the  Redeemer  who  aided  men  to  free  their  light 
particles  fioin  the  material  substance  Only  the 
higher  ot  tho  two  clashes  of  Mam'a  followers,  tho 
elect  or  peifect,  were  assured  of  immediate  feliuty 
after  death  They  repudiated  darkness  by  loading 
a  life  of  strict  celibacy  and  austerity,  toachmg  and 
preaching  The  eloct  were  administered  to  bv  tho 
auditors  or  hearers  who  were  laymen  Auditors 
might  mairy  once,  but  all  sensual  pleasuios  weio 
forbidden  Tho  begetting  of  children  was  discour- 
aged Behoving  in  metempsychosis,  the  auditors 
hoped  to  bo  reborn  as  eloct  All  others  were  sin- 
ners, doomed  to  hell  The  church  was  orgamzod 
into  five  orders,  four  of  them  degrees  of  the  eloct, 
who  wore  initiated  into  higher  myateiios  Worship 
was  simple  and  the  ethical  standaid  high,  killing 
was  forbidden  Manichaeism  spread  in  the  Wet»t 
along  the  shores  of  tho  Mediterranean,  in  North 
Africa,  and  in  S  Europe  St  Augustine,  in  his 
youth  a  Mamchaoan,  helped  suppress  the  soot,  in 
tho  West  It  died  as  a  dynamic  faith  c  500,  but 
was  revived  among  tho  P^ULICHNS,  BOGOMILS, 
CATHAHI,  and  ALBHJKNSKH,  who  were  termed 
Christian  heretics  In  the  Orient  (o  g  ,  Khurasan 
and  China)  it  was  a  major  religion  for  more  than 
1,000  years  Prime  sources  for  the  study  of  Mani- 
chaeism  are  the  so-called  Turfan  texts,  named  aftoi 
the  region  in  Turkistan  where  they  wore  found  in 
the  late  19th  cent  These  include  fragments  of 
Mam's  long-lost  bible,  and  portions  of  Mamchaoau 
literature  written  in  Pahlavi,  Saghdian,  Old  Turk- 
ish, and  Chinese  Other  sources  are  the  refutations 
of  Christian,  Mohammedan,  and  Zoroastnan 
polemicists  See  \  V  W  Jackson,  Researches  in 
Manichaeism  (1932) .  F  C  Burkitt,  The  Religion  of 
the  Mamchees  (1926),  Steven  Runciman,  The 
Medieval  Manichee  (1947) 

ManJcouagan  (manHcwa'gun),  nver  rising  in  E  cen- 
tral Quebec  in  the  central  plateau  of  tho  Labrador 
peninsula  and  flowing  S  through  the  Laurentian 
Plateau  c  310  mi  to  the  St  Lawrence  juet  SW  of 
Baie  Comeau 

Manihiki  (rnnnKho/ko)  or  Humphrey  Island,  atoll 
(pop  435),  S  Pacific,  E  of  Samoa  and  c  666  mi 
NNW  of  Rarotonga,  in  the  COOK  ISLANDS  It 
comprises  12  mints  It  was  discovered  in  1822  bv 
Americans  and  in  1901  was  placed  under  the  Now 
Zealand  Cook  Islands  administration  The  whole 
group  of  islands  (pop  2,139)  that  includes  Marn- 
hiki  and  PENRHYN  is  often  also  designated  Mani- 
hiki  The  name  was  formerly  spelled  Manahiki 

Manila  (munHu),  city  (1939  pop.  623,492, 1948  pop 
983,906),  capital  of  the  republic  of  the  Philippines 
and  principal  port  of  the  islands,  on  SW  Luzon,  on 
Manila  Bay  The  navigable  Pasig  flows  through 
the  city,  dividing  it  into  two  sections,  with  Intra- 
muros  (the  old  walled  city)  on  the  south  bank  and 

the  newer  section  on  the  north  bank    Before  the 

Second  World  War,  Intramuros  contained  interest- 
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ing  examples  of  17th-century  Spanish  architecture, 
but  all  the  buildings  except  San  Agustin  Church 
(1606)  were  reduced  to  rubble  Opposite  Intra- 
muros  are  Bmomio,  the  Chinese  quarter,  and  Ton- 
do,  the  slum  district  One  of  the  most  imposing 
structures  tn  the  city  is  Malacafian  Palace,  the 

K  residential  mansion.  Institutions  of  higher* 
sarning  include  Santo  Tomas  (see  SANTO  TOMAB, 
UNIVERSITY  ov),  the  Univ  of  the  Philippines 
(see  PHILIPPINES,  UNIVERSITY  Of  THK),  NATIONAL 
UNIVFHBITY,  and  tho  Philippine  Women's  Univ  The 
Tagalogs  are  the  largest  native  group,  and  tho 
Chinese  form  the  largest  foreign  element  In  1571 
L<5pez  do  Legaspi  established  here  a  fortified  colony, 
which  was  developed  mainly  by  Spanish  missionar- 
ies The  English  took  control  of  the  city  m  1762, 
but  returned  it  to  Spain  two  yearn  later  During 
the  Spanish- American  War,  Manila  was  won  by 
U  S  forces  after  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay  Filipino 
uprisings  occurred  for  several  vears,  and  not  until 
1901  was  a  civil  goveinmont  definitely  established 
Early  in  the  Second  World  War,  Manila  was 
heavily  bombed  by  the  Japanese,  although  it  had 
been  declared  an  open  city  It  was  occupied  by 
the  Japanese  from  earl v  1942  to  early  1945  Near- 
by Quezon  C'lty  was  officially  made  the  e  apital  in 
1948  and  construction  of  government  buildings 
progressed 

Manila,  town  (pop  1,248),  NE  Ark  ,  S  of  Big  Lake, 
founded  1852,  me  1901  A  U  S  bird  refuge  is  near 

Mamla  Bay,  inlet  of  the  South  China  Sea,  in  S\V 
Luzon,  Philippine  Islands  An  excellent  landlocked 
harbor,  it  is  f  35  mi  wide  and  extends  inland  c  30 
mi  At  the  entrance  is  the  fortified  island  Corregi- 
dor  In  the  Spamsh-Amencaii  War,  \dmiral 
George  Dewoy  destroyed  the  Spanish  flce>t  here 

Manila  hemp,  most  important  of  the  cordage  fibers 
It  is  obtained  fiom  the  Manila  hemp  plant,  \fnsa 
textiliH,  giown  ehiefly  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
where  it  is  known  as  ahncd  (ubuka')  The  abaca 
is  closely  related  to  the  BAN\NA,  which  it  lesembles 
ext  ept  for  the  inedible  fruit  At  maturity  the  palm- 
like  plants  are  cut  down  and  the  long  fibers  taken 
from  the  leafstalks  which  conveige  at  the  bust?  to 
form  the  false  trunk  The  hbeis  are  exceptionally 
strong  and  durable,  the  coarsei  ones  being  used  for 
hindei  twine,  matting,  and  ropes,  paiticulailv  ma- 
rine coidago  because  of  resistance  to  the  action  of 
salt  watei ,  the  finei  grades  aje  woven  into  beautiful 
native  fabncs  and  hemp  hats  Manila  paper  is 
largely  made  from  old  Manila  hemp  lopes  and  is 
valuable  as  a  strong  wrapping  paper 

Mamhus,  Cams  (ka'us  munl'leus,  kl'us).  fl  (>bB  C  , 
Roman  statesman  When  he  was  tribune  of  the 
IH'Ople  (67-6(>  B  C  ),  he  proposed  the  Li  x  Manilla 
or  Manihan  Law,  granting  to  POMPM  the  com- 
mand of  the  war  against  MiraKiDAibw  V  I  of  Pon- 
tus  This  Cicero  supported  in  an  oration 

Mamhus,  Marcus,  fl  A  U  20,  Roman  poet  Of  his 
didactic  poem  on  astrology,  the  Autronomita,  five 
hooks  remain  These  may,  or  may  not,  have  con- 
stituted the  whole  work 

Manilla,  town  (pop  1,040),  W  Iowa,  NW  of  At- 
lantic, me  1887 

Mamn,  Damele  (clanyu'la  inaneV).  180J-67,  Italian 
patriot  and  statesman  His  father,  a  Venetian 
Jew,  was  converted  to  Christianity  and  took,  after 
his  baptism,  the  name  of  his  patrons,  the  illustrious 
Venetian  family  of  Mamn,  of  which  the  last  doge 
was  a  member  A  successful  lawyer,  Mamn  was 
active  in  revolutionary  agitation  against  Austrian 
rule  in  Venice  and  was  imprisoned  with  Niccol6 
Tommaseo  Released  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  he  became  head  of  the  Vene- 
tian republic  Despite  his  opposition,  Verne  e  v  oted 
(July,  1848)  its  union  with  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia 
and  Mamn  resigned  Early  in  1849  Mamn  again 
became  hoad  of  a  provisional  government,  and 
after  the  Sardinian  rout  at  Novara  he  assumed 
dictatorial  powers  and  organized  the  heroic  resist- 
ance of  Venice  to  its  Austrian  besiegers  After 
famine  and  disease  forced  Venice  to  surrender 
(Aug  ,  1849),  Mamn  went  into  exile  at  Pans  He 
subsequently  supported  the  leadership  of  Sardinia 
m  the  movement  for  Italian  unification  See  G  M 
Trevelyan,  Mamn  and  the  Venetian  Revolution 
(1923) 

manioc:  see  CASSAVA 

Manipur  (munlpoor').  state  (8,638  sq  mi  ,  pop 
512,069),  NE  India  Imphal  is  the  capital  Mani- 
pur consists  largely  of  jungle  The  Japanese  in- 
vaded the  area  in  1944  but  they  were  soon  repulsed 
Manipur  was  a  princely  state  until  late  1949 

Mamsa  (ma'nlsa),  city  (pop  .32,079),  W  Turkey, 
NK  of  Smyrna  It  is  an  agricultural  center  There 
are  magnesitc,  zinc,  and  mercury  deposits  in  tho 
vicinity  Near  Manisa  (also  spelled  Manissa)  aie 
the  ruins  of  anuont  M  AON  »  HI  A  ad  Sipylum 

Manistee  (mamW),  city  (pop.  8,694),  co  seat  of 
Mamstee  co  ,  N  Mich ,  on  Lake  Michigan  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Manistee  and  W  of  Cadillac,  in  a  fruit 
region,  me  1869  It  is  a  resort  and  shipping  centei 
and  is  known  for  its  salt  plants  Manufactures  are 
varied  A  festival  commemorates  its  former  lum- 
ber industry  and  its  present  reforestation. 

ManiBtique  (manlsteV),  city  (pop  5,399).  co.  seat 
of  Schoolcraft  oo  ,  £  Upper  Peninsula,  N  Mich.,  on 
Lake  Michigan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mamstique, 
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inc  as  a  village  1885,  as  a  city  1901.  It  is  a  resort 
and  a  shipping  and  industrial  center  Fishing, 
hardwood  manufacturing,  and  papermakmg  are  its 
chief  industries 

manito  (ma'nYtd),  name  used  among  Indians  of  the 
Algonquian  linguistic  stoc  k  to  dew  ribe  the  super- 
natural power  which  permeates  all  things  (see 
ANIMISM)  The  idea  of  a  supremo  and  personified 
manito,  Kitchi  Manito,  may  have  been  learned 
from  missionaries  Manito  is  also  spelled  manitoa, 
mamtua,  mamtou,  and  manetto 
Manitoba  (manttcVbu),  province  (219,273  sq  mi, 
with  water  surface  246,512  sq  mi  ,  1946  pop 
726,923,  1948  ebtimated  pop  757,000),  W  central 
Canada  WINNIPKC,,  the  metropolis  of  the  prairies, 
is  the  c  apital ,  other  important  cities  are  BUANDON, 
PORTAGF  i  A  PKAIRIK,  and  SAINT  BONIFY  j.  East- 
ernmost of  the  Pranie  Provs  ,  Manitoba  is  bounded 
on  tho  north  by  Keewatm  dist  ,  Northwest  Terri- 
tories (with  a  northeastern  shore  line  on  Hudson 
Bay),  on  the  east  by  Ontario,  on  the  south  by 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  and  on  the  west  by 
Saskatchewan  Ome  the  mighty  Lake  AUASRIZ 
c  oveied  S  and  c  entril  Manitoba  As  its  waters  re- 
( eded  into  Hudson  Bav  it  left  behind  numerous 
lakes  (WiNNiPbo,  Manitoba,  and  WivvifraoHia) 
and  rivers  (NELSON,  CHCRriiiu,  and  HAYKS), 
which  flow  northeast  into  the  bav  In  some  places 
roc  k  formations  were  swept  bare,  and  in  others 
they  wre  c  overed  with  rie  h  deposits  of  blae  k  loam 
Miles  of  virtually  uninhabited,  treeless  tundra  sur- 
round tho  port  of  CHI  nc  1111  i  Extending  S  from 
Churchill  and  F  from  Lake'  Winni|M*g>  the  topog- 
raphy is  of  the  LUJRPNTUN  Pi  \rF\r  type,  in 
which  limited  areas  have  been  <  leared  foi  general 
farming  and  dairying,  and  the  mineral  and  timber 
i  esourc  es  have  been  partially  developed  The  south 
central  part  of  Manitoba  is  dominated  by  lakes, 
with  the  Winnipeg  paralleled  in  the  west  by  Wmm- 
pegosis  and  Manitoba  To  the  south,  where  most 
of  the  population  is  c  one.  nitrated,  disc  iplmed  fields 
of  wheat,  bailey,  oats  .ind  flax  cover  the*  nth 
prairies  The  life  of  the  provim  e— c  ommcrc  ial, 
social,  and  political — is  (.entered  at  Winnipeg, 
which  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  Km  and  AHSINI- 
IJOINF  rivors  Here  is  situated  the  I  niv  of  Mani- 
toba One  of  the  great  tailroad  centers  of  the 
world,  Winnipeg  links  E  Cainda  and  W  Canada 
by  two  tran»<oiitiiieiital  rail  lines,  with  connec- 
tions northward  to  Churchill  and  southeast  to  the 
Great  Lakes  poits  To  the  west  and  noith  of  the 
Ked  Rn  er  vallej  ,  toward  t  he  Saskatc  hewan  border, 
the  land  uses  in  the  Manitoba  es<  arpment,  extend- 
ing in  the  plateaus  of  the  Pembma,  Turtle,  Riding, 
Due  k,  and  Pore  upme  nits  Mue  h  of  this  heaviK 
forested  area  has  been  set  off  as  resei  \es,  with  Hid- 
ing Mt  proclaimed  a  national  park  in  1930  The 
municipal  districts  of  Urn  I- Inn  and  The  Pas,  on 
the  Saskatchewan  river,  serye  as  gateways  to  the 
wealthv  mineral  and  timl>er  lands  of  the  central 
west  The  well-settled  Souris  plains  of  S\\  Mani- 
toba are  famous  for  their  wheat  fields  \gric  ulture 
remains  the  chief  industry  of  the  province,  al- 
though increased  exploitation  of  Innbei  and  min- 
erals (principally  copper,  gold,  and  /mo)  is  being 
encouraged,  and  manufacturing  is  Ix'ing stimulated 
bv  the  development  of  hydroelee  trie  power,  a  large 
plant  hay  mg  been  erec  ted  near  Pino  Falls  in  the 
Winnipeg  river  While  there  is  considerable  sec- 
tional variation  in  <  lunate,  long  and  intensive  sun- 
shine makes  rapid  giowth  possible  during  the  sum- 
mer months  and  tempers  the  severity  of  the  win- 
ter's cold  The  development  of  fur  f  aim  ing  in  the 
north  country  gives  continuity  to  the  fur  trade, 
whjf  h  play  ed  a  major  part  in  the  early  historj  of 
the  province  In  Ib70  Manitoba  bee  ame  a  part  of 
the  vast  area  under  c  barter  to  the  Hi  D»ON'»  BAY 
COMPANY  and  known  as  Hupert's  Land  Pre- 
viously the  \8HiNiuoiN  INDIANS  had  held  this 
country  as  the  home  of  the  Great  Manito,  a  claim 
une  hallenged  either  by  the  landing  of  Sir  Thomas 
Button  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Nelson  river  in  1612 
or  by  the  Hudson  Baj  explorations  of  Luke  Foxe 
in  1631  The  Hudson's  Bav  Company  established 
a  trading  post  at  Pour  NELSON  and  soon  extended 
its  operations  south  to  the  strategic  valley  of  tho 
Red  River  The  opposition  of  the  French  fur 
interests  was  always  great  bet  ause  of  the  many  in- 
land French  traduig  posts,  but  the  Frene  h-Britiah 
conflict  was  partially  resolved  when  England 
gamed  e  ontrol  of  Canada  by  the  Tieatv  of  Pans  in 
1763  When  the  earl  of  SELKIRK  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  established  the  RED  RIVER  SKTTLE- 
MENT  (the  first  agne  ultuial  colony),  the  move  was 
opposed  by  the  NORTH  WUST  COMPANY,  who  re- 
sented the  intrusion  of  the  Hudson's  Bayr  Company 
and  the  threat  to  trapping  A  series  of  disagree- 
ments led  to  the  battle  of  Seven  Oaks  m  1816 
Colonizing  was  deterred  by  this  violence,  btit  with 
the  merger  of  the  two  companies  as  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  in  1821,  the  settlement  was  in- 
creased and  from  1835  to  1870  was  c  ontrolled  by 
the  company.  In  1869  the  Canadian  government 
purchased  the  Northwest  Territories  from  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  although  by  the  deed  of 
surrender  the  company  retained  valuable  land  and 
trading  privileges  This  t  aused  an  msurret  tion  of 
Indians  and  half-breeds  led  by  Louis  UIEL.  De- 
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spite  this  trouble  the  province  of  Manitoba  was 
created  in  1870  Agricultural  settlement  proceeded 
slowly,  handicapped  by  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  and  plagued  by  the  hazards  of  pioneer  life 
When  the  Canadian  Pacific  reached  Winnipeg,  it 
provided  an  outlet  to  the  gram  markets  through 
PORT  ARTHI  R  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  during  the 
1880s  the  population  doubled  The  area  of  the 
province  was  enlarged  in  1881,  and  m  1912  it  was 
given  its  present  extension  to  Hudson  Bay,  thereby 
making  Manitoba  a  maritime  provinto  With  the 
completion  of  the  Hudson  Bay  RR  to  Churc  hill  in 
1929,  the  province  was  in  a  position  to  nso  the  short 
sea  route  eastward,  and  a  huge  gram  elevator  was 
built  at  ( 'hure  hill  M  anitoba's  post-war  plans  fen- 
ter  around  the  extension  of  its  agricultural  areas 
through  a  network  of  rural  highways  and  through 
farm  electrification  The  severe  flood  of  1950  in 
the  Winnipeg  district  resulted  in  considerable  darn- 
age  to  crops  and  property  See  F  H  Sc  hofield, 
The  Story  of  l/anttofja  (1913),  M  S  McWillnwm, 
Manitoba  Milr-atonse  (1928),  Dorothy  Duncan, 
Here's  to  Canada  (1941) 

Manitoba,  University  of,  at  Winnipeg,  provinciallv 
supported,  coeducational,  chartered  1877  It  has 
faculties  of  agriculture  and  home  economics  (for- 
merly Manitoba  Agne-ultural  College),  arts  and  sci- 
ence, education,  engineering  and  architecture,  and 
medicine 

Manitouhn  Islands  (manutoo'lm),  archipelago  con- 
sisting of  three  large  and  several  smaller  islands, 
separating  the  north  part  of  Lake  Huron  from  the 
North  Channel  and  from  the  northwestern  part  of 
Georgian  Bay  The  largest  island  is  Mamtoulin, 
over  80  mi  long  and  2  to  40  mi  wide,  the  largest 
lake  island  in  the  world  It  encloses  over  100  lakes 
and  has  a  much  indented,  rugged  coast  Cockburn 
Island,  c  7  mi  in  diameter,  just  W  of  Mamtoulin, 
and  Drummond  Island,  c  24  mi  long  and  c  10  mi 
wide,  just  W  of  Cockburn,  are  also  rocky  and  for- 
est eel  Diummond  belongs  to  Michigan,  and  the 
others  of  the  group  to  Ontario,  Canada  The  is- 
lands, in  a  noted  fishing  region,  are  popular  resorts 

Mamtou  Springs  (man'ttoo),  town  (pop,  1,462,  alt 
c  6,300  ft  ),  central  Colo  ,  near  Colorado  Springs  at 
the  foot  of  Pikes  Peak,  founded  1872,  me  1888  It 
is  a  resoit  with  mineral  springs  Near  by  are  the 
Cave  of  the  \\mds  and  other  mteiesting  geologic 
formations 

Mamtowoc  (ma/'nltuwok'),  industrial  city  (pop 
24,401),  co  seat  of  Mamtowoc  co  ,  E  Wis  ,  a  port 
of  entry  on  Lake  Michigan  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mamtowoc  and  N  of  Shebovgan  me  1870  The 
North  West  Company  established  a  trading  post 
here  in  1795,  permanent  settlement  began  in  1837 
The  early  fibbing  industry  gave  way  to  shipbuild- 
ing in  the  IHftOs  Manufactured  products  include 
aluminum  goods  Portland  cement,  and  malt 

Maniu,  luliu  (> ool'j e>o  manyoeY),  1873-,  Rumanian 
politician,  head  of  the  Rumanian  Peasant  party 
Born  in  Transylvania,  he  helped  to  organize  the 
Rumanian  national  movement  there  before  and 
during  the  I-irst  World  War  He  was  premier  in 
1928-30,  with  a  program  of  liberal  reform,  and 
again  premier  in  193J-33  He  opposed  King  Carol 
II  and  the  dictatorship  of  Ion  Antonescu  After 
tho  Communists  came  into  power  he  was  denounced 
as  a  reactionary  Tried  for  high  treason  in  1947,  ho 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  solitary  confine- 
ment for  life 

Mamwaki  (manfwo'kC),  village  (pop  2,320),  8W 
Que  ,  at  the  junction  of  the  Desert  and  Gatmeau 
rivers  NNW  of  Ottawa  It  originated  as  an  Indian 
mission,  founded  by  the  Oblate  Fathers  It  has 
lumbering,  pulp  milling,  and  dairying 

Manziales  (manesa'lcS),  city  (pop  51,025),  capital 
of  Calda-s,  W  cential  Colombia  Founded  c  1846 
on  the  central  cordillera  of  the  Colombian  Andes,  it 
is  a  commercial  and  agricultural  center,  especially 
of  t  off  ee  gi  owing  There  is  mining  and  some  manu- 
facturing, chiefly  cotton  mills 

Maakato  (man-ka'to)  1  City  (pop  1,426),  co  seat 
of  Jewell  co  ,  N  central  Kansas,  laid  out  1872,  me 
1880  It  ib  the  trade  center  of  a  grain  and  livestock 
area  3  City  (pop  15,654),  co  seat  of  Blue  Earth 
co  ,  S  Minn  ,  at  a  bend  in  the  Minnesota  river  SW 
of  Minneapolis,  platted  1852,  me  as  a  village  1865, 
as  a  city  1868  It  is  an  industrial  and  commercial 
center  in  a  dairy,  farm,  and  quarry  region  Sibley 
Park  was  the  site  of  Camp  Lincoln,  where  over  300 
Sioux  were  held  after  their  outbreak  in  1862  Maii- 
kato  has  a  state  teachers  college  (1868)  Minne- 
opa  State  Park  is  near 

Manley,  Mary  de  la  Riviere,  1663-1724,  English 
author  Aftei  writing  successful  plays,  "Mrs" 
Manley  produced  several  prose  romances  full  of 
political  and  persemal  scandal  The  most  famous 
known  as  the  Vctr  AtalantM  (1709-10),  abused 
prominent  \\  lugs  and  involved  her  in  a  court  suit 
In  1711  hho  succeeded  Swift  as  editor  of  the  Ex- 
aminer and  for  several  years  wrote  in  support  of 
tho  Toiy  government  Her  works  were  frequently 
scurrilous  and  her  leputation  unsavory. 

Manlius  (man'leus),  ancient  Roman  gens,  chiefly 
patrician  but  later  containing  plebeian  families 
Marcus  Manlius  Capitohmis  (ka"pltull'nus),  d 
384?  B  C  ,  consul  (392  B  C  ),  took  refuge  in  the' 
Capitol  when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls  (i  389 
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B  C )    Aroused  by  cackling  geese  at  night,  he  re- 
pulsed the  Gauls  from  the  hill     According  to 
legend,  he  defended  plebeian  debtors  from  harsh 
patrician  creditors,  and  the  following  year  he  was 
impeached  for  high  treason  and  thrown  down  from 
the  Tarpeian  Rock  by  the  tribunes    Titus  Manlius 
Imperiosus  Torquatus  (Imp?reo'sus  t6rkwa'tus), 
4th  cent  B  C  ,  served  against  the  Gauls  (361  B  C  ), 
one  of  whom  he  slew  in  single  combat    Ho  took  the 
Gaul's  torque,  hence  his  name  Torquatus     He  was 
dictator  three  times,  and  three  tunes  consul.   In 
340  B  C  ,  with  his  colleague,  P  Doeius  Mus.  he  de- 
feated the  Latins  near  Vesuvius  and  at  Trifanum 
He  killed  his  own  son  for  disobeying  express  orders 
not  to  engage  in  single  combat  with  the  enemy 
Some  of  his  story  13  legendary      Titus  Manhus 
Torquatus,  3d  cent    B  C  ,  conquered  the  Sardin- 
ians while  consul  (235  B  C  ),  subsequently  becom- 
ing center  (231  B  C  ),  consul  (224  B  C  ),  and  dic- 
tator (210  B  C  )     He  opposed  the  ransom  of  those 
taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Cannae  (216  B  C  ) 
Manhus  village  (pop   1,520),  central  N  Y  ,  SE  of 
Syracuse,  settled  1789,  me   1842     It  is  the  seat  of 
Manlius  School,  a  military  academy 
Manly,   municipality    (pop    33,473),    New   South 
Wales,  Australia,  on  the  shore  of  Port  Jackson  NNE 
of  Sydney     It  is  a  seaside  resoit,  with  knitting 
mills  and  woodworking  factories 
Manly,  town  (pop   1,445),  N  Iowa,  near  the  Minn 
line  N  of  Mason  City,  me    1898 
Mann,  Sir  Donald,  1853-19.14,  Canadian  railroad 
builder,  b  Acton,  Ont     He  became  a  railroad  con- 
tractor in  1880    While  constructing  a  section  of  tho 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,   he  met  Sir  \\illiam 
MACKENZIE,  with  whom  ho  formed  (c  188R)  a  part- 
nership that  led  to  the  organizing  and  building  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  of  which  Mann 
became  vice  president    He  was  knighted  m  1911 
Mann,  Erika  see  MANN,  THOMAS 
Mann,  Hemnch  (hln'rlkh  mun'),  1871-1950,  Ger- 
man novelist,  older  brother  of  Thomas  Mann    His 
many  novels  include  Im  Schlaraffenland  ( 1901 ,  Eng 
tr  ,  Jn  the  Land  of  Cockaigne,  1925) ,  Die  Gbttinnen 
(1902-3,  Eng  trs  .  The  Goddess,  1918.  .Diana,  1929), 
Professor  Unrat  (1904,  Eng   trs  ,  7V»t  Blue  Angel, 
1932,  Small  Town  Tyrant,  1944),  Die  klane  Stadt 
(1909,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Little  Town,  1931),  the  trilogy 
Das  Kaiserreich,  comprising  Der  Untertan  (1918, 
Eng   tr.  The  Patriotrcr,  1921),  Die  Armen  (1917, 
Eng  tr  ,  The  Poor,  1917),  and  Der  Kopf  (1925,  Eng 
tr ,  The  Chief,  1926) ,  and  Die  Jugend  des  Konigs 
Ifenn  Quatre   (19*5,   Eng    tr ,    Young  Henry  of 
Navarre,  1937)  and  Dm  Vollendung  des  Konigs  Hen- 
ri Quatre  (1938,  Eng   tr  ,  Henry,  King  of  France, 
1939)     In  contrast  to  the  detachment  of  his  broth- 
er, Hemnch  Mann  wrote   with  romantic  passion 
and   fierce   satire      See   his   autobiography,    Bin 
ZeitalUr  wird  besichtigt  (1945-46) 
Mann,  Horace  (man),  1796-1859,  American  educa- 
tor, b   Franklin,  Mass     He  received  a  sparse  pre- 
liminary   schooling,    but    succeeded    in    entering 
Brown  Umv  in  the  sophomore  c  lass  and  graduated 
with  honors  in  1819    He  studied  law,  was  admitted 
(1823)  to  the  Massachusetts  bar,  and  thereafter 
practiced  in  Dedham,  Mass  ,  and  m  Boston     He 
entered  the  state  legislature  in  1827,  became  speak- 
er of  the  senate  (1835),  and  was  made  secretary  of 
the  newly  created  (1837)  state  tx>ard  of  education 
at  a  time  when  the  public  school  system  was  in 
very  bad  condition     Within  his  12-year  penod  of 
service,  public  interest  was  aroused,  a  movement 
for  better  teaching  and  bettor-paid  teachers  was 
instigated,   school   problems  and   statistics   were 
brought  to  light  ana  discussed,  training  schools  for 
teachers  were  established,  and  schoolhouses  and 
equipment  were  immeasurably  improved    In  1843 
he  studied  educational  conditions  abroad,  and  m 
1848  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  an  antislavery 
Whig    He  was  defeated  for  the  post  of  governor  of 
Massachusetts  in  1852     In  1853  he  became  the 
first  president  of  Antioch  College,  where  he  also 
taught  philosophy  and  theology      He  died  there 
without  being  able  to  carry  out  his  ideas,  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  funds     He  had  married  as  his 
second  wife  Mary  Peabody,  sister  of  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body    See  Mary  T  Mann  and  others,  ed  ,  The  Life 
and  Work*  .of  Horace  Mann  (5  vols  ,  1891);  biog- 
raphies by  G    A    Hubbell    (1900)    and   E    I    F 
Williams  (1937) ,  B  A  Hmsdale,  Horace  Mann  and 
the  Common  School  Rtvival  in  the    United  States 
(1937),  Selective  and  Critical  Bibliography  of  Hor- 
ace Mann  (comp.  by  the  Federal  Writers'  Project 
of  Massachusetts,  1937) 

Mann.  James  Robert,  1855-1922,  American  legisla- 
tor, b  McLean  co ,  111  ,  grad  Umv  of  Illinois, 
1876,  and  Union  College  of  Law  (now  Northwest- 
ern Umv  law  school),  1881  He  was  admitted 
(1881)  to  the  bar,  practiced  law  in  Chicago,  and 
held  many  local  offices  before  he  served  (1897- 
1922)  as  a  Republican  member  of  the  U.S  Con- 
gress He  was  (1910)  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
Mann-Elkms  Act,  which  provided  for  railroad-rate 
regulation  (see  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMIS- 
SION), and  he  was  author  (1910)  of  the  Mann  Act, 
also  known  as  the  White  Slave  Act,  which  forbade, 
under  heavy  penalties,  the  transportation  of  wom- 
en from  one  state  to  another  for  immoral  purposes* 
Mann,  Thomas  (to'mas  man'),  1875-,  German  nov- 
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elist  and  essayist,  outstanding  German  writer  of  the 
20th  cent ,  b.  Ltibeck.  brother  of  Heinrich  Mann. 
He  first  attracted  notice  with  the  short  story  Dor 
kleine  Herr  Fnedemann  [little  Herr  Fnedemann] 
(1898),  written  during  a  year  spent  in  Italy  with 
his  brother  Heinrich  With  the  publication  of  his 
first  novel,  Buddenbrooks  (pub  1900,  although 
volume  bears  date  1901,  Eng  tr.,  1924),  depicting 
the  rise,  decay,  and  disintegration  of  a  merchant 
fannl>,  he  became  famous  Outstanding  shorter 
works  of  fiction  which  followed  were  Tristan  (writ- 
ten 1902)  and  Tonw  Kroger  (written  1903),  his 
verse  drama,  Fiorenza  (written  1904 ) ,  Walsungenblut 
[the  blood  of  tho  Walsungs]  (wntten  1905),  a  short 
story,  Felix  Krutt  (written  1911),  a  fragment  of  a 
novel,  and  the  short  novel,  Der  Tod  in  Venedig 
(wntten  1911,  Eng  tr  ,  Death  in  Venice,  1926) 
These  works  show  Mann's  preoccupation  with 
various  psychiatric  problems  The  proximity  of 
creative  ait  to  neuiosis,  the  artist's  longing  for 
death,  and  the  affinity  of  genius  and  disease  are 
larger  themes,  and  incest,  homosexuality,  and  in- 
fantile sexuality  appear  secondarily,  throughout 
there  is  the  problem  of  the  artist's  position  in  a 
bourgeois  society — Mann's  own  problem  in  thoho 
early  years  and  the  theme  of  hia  second  novel, 
Konighche  Hoheit  (1909,  Eng  tr  ,  Royal  Hiahness, 
1926)  Of  his  remaining  works  of  shorter  fiction, 
the  most  important  are  his  pro^e  idyl,  Herr  und 
Hund  (1918,  Eng  tr  ,  Bashan  and  I,  1923,  A  Man 
and  His  Dog,  1930),  and  the  short  novels  Unord- 
nung  und  fruhes  Leid  [disorder  and  early  sorrow] 
(1925,  Eng  tr  ,  Early  Sorrow,  1929),  in  which  tho 
exaltation  of  death  again  appears,  and  Mario  und 
der  Zauberer  (1929,  Eng  tr  ,  Mario  and  the  Magi- 
cian, 1930) ,  an  allegory  of  fascism  Enghbh  transla- 
tions of  all  his  shorter  fiction  aie  collected  in  Stories 
of  Three  Decades  (1936)  Mann's  third  novel  was 
Der  Zaubcrberg  (1924,  Eng  ti  ,  The  Magic  Moun- 
tain, 1927),  occupying  him  for  12  jears  duung 
which  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Freudian 
peycholoK.v  All  the  themes  of  the  earlier  works  are 
here,  treated  with  mastery  and  subtlety  The  pro- 
tagonist is  not  an  artist  but  a  highly  complex  sym- 
bol, represented  as  a  >  oung  man  from  a  bourgeois 
background  who,  in  the  midst  of  disease  and  death 
in  a  tubeiculosis  sanatorium,  finds  the  way  to  ful- 
fillment of  his  own  life  Having  received  the  sug- 
gestion quite  by  chance,  Mann  began  his  tetralogy 
on  the  biblical  story  of  Joseph  in  1926  and  was  oc- 
cupied with  it  intermittently  for  16  years  It  con- 
sists of  Die  Geschichten  Jaakobs  [the  tales  of  Jacob] 
(1933,  Eng  tr  ,  Joseph  and  His  Brothers,  1934),  Der 
junge  Joseph  (1934,  Eug  tr  ,  Young  Joseph,  1935), 
Joseph  in  Agypten  (1936,  Eng  tr  ,  Joseph  in  Egypt, 
1938),  and  Joseph  der  ErnAhrer  (1943,  Eng  tr  , 
Joseph  the  Provider,  1943),  the  complete  work  is 
entitled  Joseph  und  seine  Bruder  [Joseph  and  his 
brothers]  In  this,  the  pleasantest,  most  idyllic  of 
all  his  works,  Mann  is  no  longer  preoccupied  with 
death  and  disease,  replacing  them  with  a  profound 
stxidy  of  tho  mythological  and  the  psychological 
Before  its  completion,  two  other  novels  appeared — 
Die  vertauschten  KOpfe  (1940,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Trans- 
posed Heads,  1941),  Used  on  a  legend  of  ancient 
India,  and  Lotte  in  Weimar  (1939,  Eii|$  tr  ,  Tht 
Beloved  Returns,  1940),  a  study  of  genius  in  the  per- 
son of  Goethe  In  Doctor  Faustus  (1948)  the  guise 
of  a  modern  version  of  the  Faust  legend  is  used  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  composer  Adrian  Leverkuhn, 
who  allegoncally  represents  the  German  people 
All  of  thene  works  have  been  published  in  English 
translations  by  H  T  Lowe-Porter  and  others 
Mann's  essays  fall  into  two  general  categories — 
political  and  literary  His  autobiographical  essay 
Betrachtungen  emeu  Unpolitischen  [reflections  of  a 
nonpohtical  man]  (1918,  not  translated  into  Eng- 
lish) marks  the  end  of  hi*  belief  that  politics  do  not 
concern  the  artist  Regarding  politics  as  public 
morality  and  something  in  which  an  artist  must 
participate  to  preserve  a  society  in  which  he  may 
create,  Mann  became  an  outspoken  essayist  against 
fascism,  also  delivering  radio  messages  to  the  Ger- 
man people  English  translations  of  his  major  po- 
litical speeches  and  essays  are  published  in  Order  of 
the  Day  (1942)  His  own  selection  of  his  hteiary 
essays  was  published  in  English  as  Essays  of  Three 
Decades  (1947)  These  elucidate  the  ideas  which 
are  piesont  m  his  novels,  taking  the  form  of  studies 
of  the  men  whose  thought  has  influenced  his  own — 
Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche,  and  Freud — of  the  nov- 
elists Doatoyevsky  and  Leo  Tolstoy,  of  Goethe, 
whose  spirit  is  invoked  throughout  Mann's  work, 
and  of  Wagner,  whom  Mann  considers  arch-musi- 
cian and  arch-romantic  and  with  whom  he  feels  an 
artistic  affinity  Despite  these  romantic  influences 
and  the  decadence  of  his  early  works,  Mann  is  an 
opponent  of  the  anti-intellectual  trends  in  German 
thought  of  the  early  20th  cent  Mann  left  Germany 
for  Switzerland  in  self-imposed  exile  in  1933,  was 
deprived  of  his  citizenship  by  the  Nazis  in  1936, 
and  took  residence  in  Princeton,  N.J  ,  in  1938, 
giving  lectures  at  Princeton  Univ.  In  1941  he  built 
a  home  near  Los  Angeles,  where  all  of  his  works 
since  that  time  were  written.  He  was  awarded  the 
1929  Nobel  Price  in  Literature,  and  in  1949,  speak- 
ing in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  on  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Goethe,  he  was  awarded  that 


city's  annual  Goethe 
Tho 


, 

1937)  and  Thorna*  Mann's  Joseph  Story  (1938); 

.  G  Brennan,  Thomas  Mann's  World  (1942).  His 
daughter,  Erik*  Mann  (a'reka),  1905-,  is  an  ac- 
tress and  author  and  was  married  to  the  British- 
American  poet  W.  H.  Auden.  His  son,  Klaus 
Mann  (klousO,  1903-40,  was  a  novelist,  essayist, 
and  playwright.  He  left  Germany  in  1933  and 
until  1935  edited  the  anti-Nazi  journal  Sammlung 
in  Amsterdam  A  resident  of  the  United  States 
from  1935,  he  became  a  citizen  in  1943,  at  which 
time  he  entered  the  U.S  army  In  New  York  city 
he  edited  (1941-42)  Decision,  a  review,  and  he  was 
a  contributor  to  numerous  American  peuodicals 
His  writings  include  Alexander  a  Novel  of  Utopia 
(1929,  Eng  tr,  1930),  Pathetic  Symphony  (1936, 
Eng  tr  ,  1948),  a  novel  about  Tchaikovsky,  the 
autobiographical  Turning  Point  (1942),  and  Andre 
CMe  and  the  Crisis  in  Modern  Thought  (  1943)  With 
his  sister  Erika  he  wrote  Escape  to  Life  (1939)  and 
The  Other  Germany  (Eng  tr  ,  1940),  two  polemics 
against  the  Nazis  With  Hermann  Kosten  he  edited 
Heart  of  Europe  (1943),  an  anthology  of  European 
writing  since  1920 

Mann,  Tom  (man).  1866-1941,  British  labor  leader 
and  syndicalist  With  John  Burns  and  Benjamin 
Tillett,  he  organized  the  1889  dock  strike  He  wan 
first  secretary  of  the  London  Refoim  Union  and  of 
the  National  Democratic  League  His  radical  ac- 
tivities brought  ham  several  prison  terms  Mann's 
famous  speech  of  1912  urged  soldiers  not  to  molest 
strikers  See  his  memoirs  (1923) 
manna  (ma'nu),  in  the  Bible,  edible  substance  pro- 
vided by  God  for  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  wilder- 
ness It  is  described  as  wnite,  small,  and  flaky  and 
was  found  on  the  ground  in  tho  morning  six  days  a 
week  It  has  been  regarded  by  Christians  as  a  type 
of  Chust  in  the  sacrament  Ex  16,  Num  11  7,8, 
Joshua  5  12  Attempts  have  beon  made  to  iden- 
tify manna  botamcally  Some  have  thought  that 
it  was  an  exudate  of  the  European  flowering  ash 
(Fraxinus  ornus)  However,  according  to  a  mori> 
recent  theory,  some  manna  may  have  been  species 
of  lichens  of  the  genus  Lecanora,  still  found  over 
large  areas  of  tho  barren  plains  and  mountains  in 
many  sections  of  W  Asia  and  the  northein  part  of 
Afric  a  It  is  also  postulated  that  part  of  the  manna 
was  an  alga  of  the  genus  Nostoc  which  grows  rapidly 
on  moist  ground 

Mann  Act  see  MANN,  JAMES  ROBKRT 
Mannerheim,  Baron  Carl  Gustav  Emil  (km  1'  gu'stuv 
a  'mil  nia'nurhfim),  1867-,  Finnish  field  mai  shal  Of 
a  distinguished  Swedish-Finnish  family,  Mannei- 
heim  lose  to  the  rank  of  general  in  the  tsarist  army 
and  m  Jan  to  May,  1918,  led  victorious  antirevo- 
lutionary  Finnish  forces  In  the  following  year  he 
headed  the  new  regime  in  Finland  as  regent  De- 
feated in  the  presidential  elections  of  July,  1919,  he 
wont  into  letirement  He  was  appointee!  head  of 
the  Finnish  defense  council  in  1931  and  command- 
ed the  Finnish  forces  in  the  FINNISH-RUSSIAN  WAR 
of  1939-40  and  again  in  1941-44  In  Aug  ,  1944,  he 
succeeded  Risto  Ryti  as  president  of  FINLAND,  and 
in  September  he  terminated  hostilities  with  Russia 
He  went  into  retirement  late  in  1945  and  resigned 
as  president  in  1946  The  Mannerheim  Line,  a 
fortified  line  of  defense  across  the  Karelian  Isthmus, 
was  planned  by  him  It  was  taken  by  the  Russians 
in  1940  and  subsequently  dismantled 
Mannes,  David  (ma'nts),  1866—,  American  violinist 
and  educator,  b  New  York  city  In  1891  he  began 
to  play  the  violin  in  the  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, of  which  he  was  ooncertmaster  from  1898 
to  1912  In  1912  he  founded  the  Music  School  Set- 
tlement for  Colored  People  and  in  1916,  with  his 
wife,  the  Mannes  Music  School,  both  in  New  York 
He  inaugurated  free  concerts  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  1918  Music  Is  My  Faith  (1938) 
is  his  autobiography  His  wife,  Clara  Damrosch 
Mannes,  1870-1948,  b  Breslau,  the  daughter  of 
Leopold  Damrosch,  was  a  pianist  She  appeared 
with  her  husband  in  recitals  and  was  oodirector 
with  him  of  the  Mannes  Music  School  Their  son, 
Leopold  Damrosch  Mannes,  1899-,  b  New  Yoik 
city,  grad  Harvard,  1920,  studied  piano  and  com- 
position in  New  York  and  Paris  He  taught  com- 
position (1924-31)  at  the  Mannes  school  and  theory 
(1927-31)  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  (now 
Juilhard  School  of  Music)  During  the  1920s  he 
distinguished  himself  m  composition,  but  in  1931 
he  became  a  research  chemist  with  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  and  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  color  photography  In  1939  he  became 
associate  director  of  the  Mannes  Music  School 
Mannheim,  Karl  (karl'  man'hlm),  1893-1947,  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  sociologist  and  historian,  born  and 
educated  in  Hungary.  He  taught  at  Heidelberg 
and  Frankfurt  arid,  from  1933  to  his  death,  at  the 
Univ.  of  London.  Using  historical  data,  he  ana- 
lysed sooial  values  as  the  bases  of  social  beliefs  and 
thought.  He  wag  influenced  by  but  critical  of  Marx, 
whose  approach  he  adapted  for  his  noted  Ideology 
and  Utopia  (1929,  Eng  tr.,  1936) 
Mannheim  (man'hlm,  Gw.  m&n'him).  city  (1939 
pop.  284,957;  1946  pop,  211,564),  N  Baden,  W 
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Germany,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Neekar.  A  bridge  connects  it 
with  Ludwigshafen,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  It  it)  a  major  inland  port  and  transshipment 
point,  and  it  produces  machinery,  precision  inatru- 
menta,  and  chemicals  The  port  trades  mainly  in 
grain  and  coal.  A  small  fishing  village,  Mannheim 
waa  fortified  and  chartered  in  1606-7  In  1720  it 
became  the  residence  of  the  electors  palatine  (see 
PALATINATE),  who  built  a  large  palace  and  held  a 
brilliant  court  here  Elector  Charles  Theodore 
made  Mannheim  one  of  the  groat  musical  and  the- 
atrical centers  of  Europe  Tne  famous  Mannheim 
orchestra  ranked  first  among  18th-ceutuiy  orches- 
tras and  became  the  model  of  all  later  symphonic 
groups  Mozart  lived  here  (1777-78).  and  SCHILLER 
began  (1782-83)  his  career  at  the  Mannheim  the- 
ater Mannheim  waa  awarded  to  Baden  in  1803 
It  was  largely  destroyed  in  the  Second  World  War, 
the  chateau  and  the  regularly  laid-out  baroque 
buildings  of  the  inner  city,  including  the  Jesuit 
church,  the  theater,  and  the  city  hall,  were  heavilv 
damaged  or  destroyed.  The  noted  art  gallery  was, 
however,  mostly  pteserved  Karl  Benz  is  credited 
with  building  tho  hrst  motor-diiven  vehicle  at 
Mannheim 

Manning,  Daniel,  1831-87,  American  journalist  and 
political  leader,  b  Albany ,  N  Y  At  the  age  of  1 1 
he  went  to  work  for  the  Albany  Atlas,  which  in  1856 
was  consolidated  with  the  Argus,  he  became  editor 
m  1865  and  owner  in  1873  As  legislative  reporter 
he  had  become  well  known  in  political  cm  leu,  and 
in  1874  he  became  a  member  of  the  state  Demo- 
cratic committee,  serving  as  <  humnan  from  1881  to 
1884,  thus  he  had  a  part  in  electing  Grover  Cleve- 
land governor  in  1882  and  in  nominating  him  for 
President  in  1884  He  seived  (1885  87)  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Tieasury  under  Cleveland 

Manning,  Henry  Edward,  1808-92,  English  church- 
man, cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church  Ho  was  horn 
oi  a  Low  Church  family  and  was  educated  at  Har- 
row and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford  (B  A  ,  1830), 
gaining  some  leputation  as  a  debatei  He  lacked 
the  financial  backing  to  enter  politics  like  his  friend 
W  E  Gladstone,  but  worked  for  a  year  in  a  minor 
post  of  the  colonial  office  and  retuined  to  Oxford  as 
fellow  of  Meiton  College  He  was  oidamed  (1832) 
and  was  given  a  Irving  in  Su>*ex  Bv  18-35  he  had 
become  an  adherent  of  the  OXFORD  MOVEMFNT 
Manning  was  a  zealous  pastor,  and  throughout  his 
career  Jus  devotion  to  pastoral  care  and  his  parti- 
sanship with  the  sec  ular  cleigv  were  i  haiac  teratic 
By  1845  when  W  G  WARD  was  degraded,  Man- 
ning, since  1841  archdeacon  of  CJuc  hester,  was 
prominent  in  tho  Oxford  movement,  and  his  letters 
of  succeeding  years,  as  well  as  his  vi^it  to  Home 
(1H47),  foretold  his  following  of  Newman  and  Ward 
into  the  Roman  ( 'atholic  Chun  h  When  the  bishop 
of  Exeter  was  compelled  by  the  pnvv  <  oum  il  (1850) 
to  institute  G  C  Gorham  to  a  benefice  despite 
Gorham's  open  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  baptis- 
mal regeneration.  Manning  left  the  Cluirch  of  Eng- 
land and  entered  (1861)  the  Roman  communion 
lie  was  later  ordained  He  was  a  celebrated  con- 
fessor, an  ardent  advocate  of  prison  lefoim,  and  a 
constant  promoter  of  schemes  for  alleviating  the 
c  ondition  of  the  poor  His  society  of  Oblatos  of  St 
Charles  (1857)  carried  on  much  of  this  woik  One 
of  the  most  trusted  advisers  of  Cardinal  WIBFMAN, 
Manning  was  made  (18575  provost  of  the  West- 
minster chapter,  and  on  Wiseman's  death  he  was 
appointed  archbishop  (1865)  He  greatly  expanded 
Catholic  education  in  England  and  furthered  the 
education  of  the  poor,  but  strongly  opposed  Catho- 
lic participation  in  Anglican  universities,  thereby 
bringing  himself  into  conflict  with  J  H  Newman 
His  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  workmgmen  brought 
much  abuse  upon  lum  from  conservatives,  but  he 
fearlessly  forwarded  the  movement  within  his 
church  which  culminated  in  the  em  v<  he  al  of  LEO 
X11I  on  the  rights  of  labor  In  his  latei  years  he 
was  constantly  called  on  to  speak  ut  labor-union 
conventions  and  to  serve  on  strike  aibitration 
boards.  He  waa  an  advocate  of  slum  c  learance  and 
tectotahsm  In  1869  and  1870  Manning  was  a 
leader  in  the  movement  to  enounce  the  dogma  of 
papal  infallibility,  and  he  inclined  to  view  Newman 
and  those  others  who  thought  it  an  untimely  move 
as  decidedly  lukewarm  Catholics  This  intensified 
the  dislike  between  Newman  and  Manning  In 
1875  Manning  was  created  cardinal  Many  regard 
as  the  greatest  single  achievement  of  Manning's 
career  the  strong  support  he  gave  the  strikers  in  the 
great  London  dock  strike  (1889)  and  his  single- 
banded  settlement  of  it  His  Rule  of  Faith  (1839) 
and  Unity  of  the  Church  (1842)  were  important  in 
the  history  of  the  Oxford  movement  Among  lus 
Cathoho  works.  The  Eternal  Priesthood  (1883)  is 
beat  known  See  biographies  by  E  3  Put  coll 
(1896),  J  E  C  Bodley  (1912),  and  Shane  Leslie 
(1921),  G.  P.  McEntee  The  Social  Catholic  Move- 
ment tn  Great  Britain  (1927) 

Manning,  Robert:  see  MANNYNQ,  ROBBHT 

Manning,  William  Thomas,  1866-1949,  American 
Episcopal  bishop  of  New  York,  b  England,  re- 
ceived his  collegiate  and  theological  training  at  the 
Umv  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn  Ordained 
priest  (1891),  he  served  parishes  in  California, 
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Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee  and  for  years  taught 
dogmatic  theology  at  the  Univ  of  the  South  before 
becoming  rector  of  Trinity  parish,  New  York  city, 
in  1908.  Manning  was  bishop  of  New  York  from 
1921  until  his  retirement  in  1946  Under  his  bish- 
opric great  progress  was  made  toward  completing 
the  building  of  the  Cathedral  of  St  John  the  Divine 

Manning.  1  Town  (pop  1,748),  W  central  Iowa,  on 
the  West  Nishnabotna  river  and  N  of  Atlantic,  me 
1880  S  Town  (pop  2,381),  co  seat  of  Clarendon 
co  ,  E  central  8  C  ,  ESE  of  Columbia  It  is  the 
processing  center  of  a  farm,  lumber,  and  dairy  area. 

Mannlngton,  city  (pop  3,145),  N  W  Va  ,  NW  of 
Fairmont  at  the  confluence  of  Pyles  Fork  and  Buf- 
falo Creek,  me  1871  It  is  a  processing  center  in  an 
oil,  gas,  and  farm  region  and  manufactures  pottery, 
glass,  and  tools 

Mannyng  or  Manning,  Robert,  fl  1288-1338,  Eng- 
lish poet,  a  member  of  the  Gilbertme  order,  b 
Brunne  (modern  Bourne),  Lincolnshire  He  was 
also  called  Robert  of  Brunne  He  is  chiefly  remem- 
bered for  his  Handlyng  fjynne,  a  religious  manual 
for  the  common  man  (an  adaptation  of  William  of 
Wadington's  Manuel  dea  pechtis)  The  poem  is  im- 
portant because  it  uses  the  Midland  dialect  as 
accepted  English  and  because  its  illustrative  stones 
reflect  conditions  in  pre-Chaucerian  England  He 
also  wrote  a  chronicle  of  England  based  on  Wace 
and  de  Langtoft  Hantllyno  Synne  was  edited  by 
F  J  Furmvall  (1901-3),  as  well  as  the  first  part 
(1887)  of  tho  chronicle,  the  second  part  was  edited 
by  Thomas  Hearne  in  1725 

Manoah  (muno'n)  [Heb  ,-rest],  father  of  Samson 
Judges  13 

Manoel     Foi  Portuguese  rulers  thus  named,  see 

Manor,  borough  (pop  1,289),  SW  Pa,  NW  of 
Greensburg,  laid  out  1873,  me  1890 

manor  house,  dwelling  house  of  a  feudal  lord  of  a 
manor,  occupied  by  him  only  on  occasional  visits  if 
he  held  many  manors  Though  not  m  the  class  of 
castles  with  regard  to  fortification,  many  manor 
houses  were  partly  fortified,  they  were  enclosed 
within  walls  or  moats,  those  sometimes  including 
the  farm  buildings  as  well  The  primary  feature  of 
the  manor  house  was  its  great  hall,  to  which  sub- 
sidiary apartments  were  added  as  the  lessening  of 
feudal  warfare  permitted  peaceful  domestic  exist- 
ence By  the  beginning  of  the  10th  cent  ,  manor 
houses  as  well  as  smaller  castles  began  to  acquire 
the  character  and  amenities  of  the  residences  of 
country  gentlemen  This  transformation  produced 
the  smaller  Renaissance  chateaux  and  manuirs  of 
Franco  and  the  numerous  country  mansions  of  the 
Ehsabothan  and  Jacobean  styles  in  England  See 
J  A  Gotch,  Growth  of  the  English  House  (1909) , 
W  H  Ward,  Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in 
France  (1920) ,  Ralph  Dutton,  The  English  Country 
House  (1936) 

manorial  system  (mund'r£ul,  ma-)  or  seignorial 
system  (sPnycVreul) ,  economic  and  social  system  by 
which  the  peasants  of  medieval  Europe  held  the 
lands  they  tilled  Its  fundamental  characteristic 
was  the  holding  of  lands  from  the  lord  (Fr  sei- 
gneur) of  an  estate  in  return  for  fixed  dues  in  kind, 
money,  and  services  The  system  was  intimately 
connected  with  FEUDALISM,  but  it  was  not  feudal, 
since  it  had  no  connection  with  tho  fief  A  similar 
method  of  holding  by  the  peasants  has  appeared  in 
other  lands,  notably  in  Japan  and  India  Tho 
manorial  system  prevailed  m  France,  England, 
Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy  and  far  into  the  eastern 
lands  that  had  been  reconquered  from,  or  wore  still 
held  by,  the  Slavs  It  reached  its  final  form  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  these  various  lands  but  in  general 
may  be  said  to  have  flourished  from  the  1 1th  to  the 
15th  cent  Gradual  decline  took  place  with  the 
wide  development  of  towns  and  of  capitalistic 
commerce  which  tended  to  break  down  the  small 
economic  unit,  the  manor,  and  built  up  larger 
units  This  decline  was  early  in  Italy,  where  Ro- 

<rnan  city  institutions  persisted  to  some  extent 
through  the  Middle  Ages  (see  COMMUNE)  In  Spain 
it  was  soon  modified,  especially  by  Moorish  con- 
quest, but  still  existed  in  modified  form  in  the  20th 
cent  In  England  dissipation  of  the  system  had 
been  long  in  process  before  it  was  hastened  by  the 
INCLOSURB  of  estates  In  France  its  disappearance 
was  consummated  by  the  French  Revolution  In 
Austria  and  Prussia  it  was  virtually  ended  by  the 
reforms  of  Emperor  JOSEPH  II,  Karl  vom  und  sum 
STEIN,  and  HARDBNBBRU,  but  in  Hungary  it  left 
traces  until  the  20th  cent  In  Russia  it  was  pro- 
foundly altered  by  the  abolition  of  serfdom  (1861 , 
see  EMANCIPATION,  EDICT  OF)  Everywhere  it  left 
its  mark  upon  succeeding  institutions  Essentially 
the  system  was  a  local  institution,  and  general 
statements  concerning  it  are  subject  to  exceptions. 
In  its  simple  form  it  consisted  of  the  division  of  the 
land  into  self-sufficient  estates — the  great  domains 
The  great  domain  was  held  by  a  lord  who  might  be 
the  king,  an  ecclesiastical  lord,  a  baron,  or  any 
lesser  noble.  The  land  was  in  his  holding  and  was 
not  given  to  the  man  who  cultivated  it,  but  only 
loaned  m  return  for  services  and  dues  The  lord, 
however,  did  not  have  the  right  to  withdraw  the 
property  or  to  increase  the  dues,  the  rights  of  culti- 
vation were  m  general  heritable  among  the  peas- 
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ants.  The  peasants  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  free  and  the  unfree  The  unfree  BKRF  was 
bound  to  the  land  and  could  not  leave  it;  in  the  ex- 
treme ease,  he  was  otherwise  entirely  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  lord  m  the  matter  of  services  The  free- 
holder was  not  personally  bound  to  the  land  or  to 
the  lord,  in  the  highest  form  of  freedom,  he  simply 
held  the  land  in  return  for  a  fixed  payment  There 
was  wide  diversity  in  the  status  of  VILLKIN  and  serf, 
and  as  far  back  aa  the  manor  can  be  traced,  the 
tendency  was  for  the  free  and  unfree  tenants  to  be- 
come confused  and  consolidated  The  terms  fret 
and  servile  came  to  be  attached  to  the  land  rather 
than  to  the  man,  and  the  holding  was  servile  or  free 
regardless  of  the  status  of  tho  holder  There  were 
also  other  types  of  holders  whose  status  cannot  bo 
definitely  determined  from  the  records  that  sur- 
vive, such  wore  the  cottars  and  the  bordani  On 
the  typical  domain  was  the  manor  house  of  the 
lord  Some  of  the  land  he  retained  for  his  own  use 
(the  demesne  land)  The  domain  was  divided  into 
arable,  meadow  (the  commons),  woodland,  and 
waste  The  arable  was  held  by  the  peasants,  each 
holding  under  its  own  fixed  conditions,  usually  tho 
holdings  were  by  strips,  and  a  single  man  might 
hold  a  number  of  widely  separated  lands  The 
three-field  system  of  agriculture  generally  pre- 
vailed, with  one  field  de\otod  to  winter  crops,  one 
to  summer  crops,  and  one  lying  fallow  each  year 
The  meadow  was  usually  held  in  common,  though 
the  lord  had  vested  rights  and  the  peasants  might 
have  special  privileges  The  woodlands  and  fish- 
ponds usually  belonged  to  the  lord,  and  he  had  to 
be  recompensed  for  the  right  to  hunt  animals,  to 
catch  fish,  and  to  cut  wood  Normally  the  peasants 
of  the  domain  lived  together  in  a  village  not  far 
from  the  manor  house  or  castle,  though  there  aro 
numerous  instances  of  manors  with  scattered  ten- 
ant houses  The  payments  made  by  serf  and  villein 
varied  with  the  locality  There  were  usually  fixed 
dues  paid  at  certain  times  of  the  year  regularly  In 
addition  to  dues  paid  for  the  use  of  the  lands,  these 
payments  included  exactions  for  the  use  of  the 
lord's  mill  and  oven  and  also  personal  work  dues. 
There  were  also  the  obligations  to  supply  the  lord 
with  entertainment — food,  lodging,  and  the  like — 
when  he  came  to  the  manor  In  addition  there 
were  dues  for  the  rights  of  justice  The  manor  was 
an  administrative  and  political  unit  It  was,  in 
theory  at  least,  the  unit  of  medieval  social  organi- 
zation, with  its  own  artisans,  supposedly  enough  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  manor  There  were  manori- 
al courts,  and  the  lord,  or  more  usually  his  agent, 
presided  over  the  administration  of  justice  The- 
manor  was  also  the  unit  for  the  raising  of  taxes  and 
for  public  improvements  Thus  the  tenants  were 
obliged  to  repair  roads  and  bridges,  keep  up  cas- 
tles, and  take  care  of  the  military  contributions 
The  manor  was  almost  alwavs  under  the  charge  of 
an  intendant  who  was  the  agent  of  the  lord  He 
might  lie  assisted  by  provosts  or  bailiffs  The  man- 
or was  lookod  upon  as  a  permanent,  fixed  organiza- 
tion, and  even  when  part  of  it  was  alienated  by  the 
lord,  it  still  remained  a  single  manor  Thus  one 
manor  might  have  several  direct  lords  It  did  not 
necessarily  coincide  with  a  single  estate,  it  might 
be  larger  or  might  even,  in  rare  cases,  be  only  part 
of  an  estate  The  most  vexed  problem  concerning 
the  manor  is  the  question  of  the  origin  of  manorial 
organisation  There  was  a  long-drawn  quarrel  be- 
tween the  so-called  Romanists  and  the  so-called 
Gormamats  as  to  the  sources  of  the  organisation 
The  question  will  probably  never  be  settled,  there 
is  not  sufficient  evidence  Those  who  stressed  Ro- 
man origin  pointed  to  the  process  that  was,  in  the 
days  of  the  later  Roman  Empire,  producing  inde- 
pendent estates  Those  who  believed  in  German 
origin  pointed  out  the  likenesses  of  the  manor  to 
what  was  supposedly  the  ancient  German  system 
of  landholding  (see  MVRK)  It  IB  now  rather  gener- 
ally agreed  that  both  German  and  Roman  influ- 
ences had  a  bearing  on  the  development  of  the 
great  domains  m  Carohngian  times  See  P  G 
Vmogradoff.  Villainage  in  England  (1892)  and 
The  Grouth  of  the  Manor  (3d  ed  .  19 JO),  F  W 
Maitland,  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond  (1897),  C 
M  Andrews,  The  Old  English  Manor  (1892),  N.  J 
Hone,  The  Manor  and  \fanonal  Records  (1925), 
J  W  Thompson,  Economic  and  Social  History  of 
the  Middle  Ages  (1928)  and  Economic  and  Socwl 
History  of  Europe  in  the  iMtcr  Middle  Ages  (1931) . 
N  S  B  Gras  and  E  C  Gras,  The  Economic  and 
Social  History  of  an  English  Village  (1930) ,  H  B 
Bennet,  Life  on  the  Enolish  Manor  (1938) 
Man  o'  War,  1917  47,  American  race  horse,  by 
Fair  Play  out  of  Mahubah,  bred  b>  August  Bel- 
mont  near  Lexington,  Kv  ,  and  owned  by  Samuel 
D  Riddle  aftei  1918  A  laige  reddish-colored  colt 
capable  of  ti  ememiously  long  strides,  he  raced  only 
as  a  two-\  eai -old  and  three-year-old,  but  in  this 
short  time  n 9 19-20)  he  won  20  out  of  21  races  and 
set  five  wond  records  His  one  loss  was  to  a  horse 
named  Upset  at  Saiatoga  m  1919,  he  ran  second 
Tho  most  leuowued  stallion  in  tho  history  of  thoi- 
oughbred  racing,  "Big  Red,"  as  Man  o*  War  was 
often  called,  became  the  leading  sire  of  all  time. 
Manresa  (manrft'sa),  city  (pop  34,075),  Barcelona 
prov  ,  NE  Spain,  in  Catalonia  It  is  an  industrial 
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center  with  cotton  and  silk  manufactures  Of  an-, 
cient  origin,  Manresa  has  a  Roman  bridge  and  a 
Gothic  cathedral  Below  the  Jesuit  convent  is  the 
grotto  where  St  Ignatius  of  Loyola  used  to  retire 
in  prayer  during  his  sojourn  (1522-23)  at  Manresa 
on  his  way  back  from  Montserrat  It  is  now  a  place 
of  pilgrimage 

Manrique,  Jorge  (hAi'ha  manre'ka-),  c  1440-1479, 
Spanish  poet  and  soldier  Most  of  his  verse  is  un- 
distinguished, but  his  Capias  [couplets]  on  his  fa- 
ther's death  are  among  the  treasures  of  poetry. 
They  were  translated  into  Latin  and  into  English 
(by  Longfellow)  and  have  been  set  to  music 
Mans,  Le  (lu  mil'),  city  (pop  90,693),  capital  of 
Sarthe  dept ,  NW  France,  on  tho  Sartho  river  Tho 
historical  capital  of  Maine,  it  is  aho  an  important 
manufacturing,  commercial,  educational,  and  com- 
munications center  Le  Mans,  which  dates  from 
pre-Roman  times,  has  witnessed  frequent  sieges 
and  battles  throughout  the  centuries  Some  parts, 
were  damaged  in  the  Second  World  War  The 
Cathedral  of  St  Juhen  du  Mana  (llth-13th  cent ), 
which  contains  the  tomb  of  Berengaria,  queen  of 
Richard  Ccpur  de  Lion  (Richard  I  of  England),  is 
partly  Romanesque,  its  Gothic  part  has  perhaps 
tho  most  daring  system  of  flying  buttresses  of  any 
Gothic  cathedral  Le  Mans  was  the  birthplace  of 
Henry  II  of  England 
Mansard  see  MANSART 

mansard  roof  (man'snrd),  typo  of  roof  so  named 
because  it  was  frequently  used  bv  the  French  archi- 
tect Fiancois  Mansait  However,  it  was  not  in- 
vented b>  him  but  was  used  eaily  in  the  16th  cent , 
as  in  portions  of  the  palace  of  the  Louvre  designed 
by  Pierre  Leseot  It  became  partuulaily  charac- 
teristic of  French  Renaissance  architecture  and 
later  was  much  used  in  Victorian  buildings  in 
Europe  and  America  In  a  mansard  roof  the  slope 
from  eaves  to  ndge  is  broken  into  two  portions 
The  lowei  portion  is  built  with  a  steep  pitch,  some- 
times almost  vortical,  while  the  upper  one  has  a 
low  pitch  01  is  nearly  flat  This  results  in  a  highei 
and  more  useful  interior  spac  e  than  can  be  obtained 
in  othei  types  of  roof 

Mansart  or  Mansard,  Francois  (both  fr&swa' 
masar'),  1598-1066,  one  of  the  greatest  Irene  h 
architects  of  the  Renaissance  Hi*  work  is  noted 
as  a  fine  and  pure  expiession  of  trench  classical 
design  In  1036  he  was  charged  by  the  due  d'  Oi- 
leans  with  making  additions  to  the  chateau  of  Blois 
His  final  and  greatest  work  is  the  Chut  oh  of  V  ai- 
de-Grace, Paris,  which  is  believed  to  have  later  in- 
fluenced Sir  Christopher  Wren  m  the  design  of  St 
Paul's  Cathedral,  London  Mansait  designed  the 
chateau  of  Maisons  and,  in  Paris,  the  Hotel  do 
Toulouse  (now  the  Banque  de  France),  the  Hotel 
d'Aumont,  and  the  alterations  to  the  Hotel  Curna- 
valet,  now  a  museum 

Mansart  or  Mansard,  Jules  Hardoum  (zhul'  ardwcV), 
c  1646-1708,  tiench  architect  of  the  classical  pe- 
riod of  the  Renaissance  He  studied  under  his 
great-uncle  Francois  Mansart  and  under  Liberal 
Bruant  Favored  by  Louis  XIV,  he  was  ennobled 
and  in  1099  was  made  chief  aichitec  t  for  the  royal 
buildings  After  enlaiging  the  ro>al  chateau  of 
Saint-Germam-en-Lave,  ho  undertook  work  at  the 
palace  of  Versailles,  wheie,  among  his  accomplish- 
ments, ate  the  impressive  Gal6rie  des  Glaces  deco- 
rated by  Le  Brun,  the  Grand  Trianon,  the  palace 
chapel,  and  the  vast  orangery  In  Paris  he  de- 
signed two  pieces  of  city  planning  the  Place  des 
Victoires  (1084-86)  and  the  superb  Place  Louis 
le  Grand,  now  called  the  Place  Vendome  (1699) 
The  building  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  un- 
pressiveness  of  the  utv  of  Paris  and  is  considered 
his  most  splendid  achievement  is  the  D6me  des 
Invahdes  (1706) ,  this  was  added  as  a  second  church 
to  the  earlier  one  constructed  by  Bruant  and 
brought  the  scheme  of  the  Hotel  des  Invahdes  to 
completion  In  collaboration  with  Germain  Bof- 
frand  (1667-1754)  he  designed  the  cathedral  of 
Nancy 

Mansel.  Henry  Longueville  (raan'sul),  1820-71, 
English  philosopher  A  follower  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  he  developed  theories  of  consciousness 
and  knowledge  m  the  pattern  of  realism  of  the 
"common-sense"  school  of  philosophy  He  held 
several  chairs  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and 
m  1868  became  dean  of  St  Paul's,  London  His 
Bampton  Lectures,  The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought 
Examined  (1858),  were  highly  regarded.  Other 
works  include  Metaphysics,  or,  The  Philosophy  of 
Consciousness  (I860)  and  Philosophy  of  the  Cond^-' 
lioned  (1866) 

Mansfeld,  Peter  Ernst  von  (pa'tur  Srnst  fun  mans'- 
fgit),  1580 '-1626,  military  commander,  one  of  the 
Protestant  leaders  in  tho  Thn  ty  Years  War  Natu- 
ral son  of  a  governor  for  the  Ilapsburgs  in  the  Low 
Countries,  Mansfeld  rendered  distuiguished  mili- 
tary service  in  the  imper  lalist  forces  m  the  Nether- 
lauds  and  was  legitimi/ed,  by  1007  he  was  styling 
himself  count  When  the  Bohemians  revolted  and 
the  Thuty  Years  War  began,  Mansfeld  became  tho 
chief  general  attached  immediately  to  FREDERICK 
THIS-  WINTER  KING  He  led  a  band  of  mercenaries 
in  trvmg  to  defend  Frederick's  possessions  in  the 
Palatinate  He  was  at  first  successful  and  proved 
himself  skillful  in  command.  He  even  won  an 
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engagement  with  TILLY  in  1622,  but  he  was  unable 
to  oust  the  imperialist  forces  and  his  unruly  men 
ravaged  and  terrorized  the  country,  Frederick  dis- 
missed him  He  then  (1623)  became  a  mercenary 
leader  for  Holland  and  in  1625  with  a  subsidv  from 
England  recruited  a  force  to  fight  on  the  Protestant 
side  and  seek  to  recover  the  Palatinate  He  was 
severely  defeated  (1626)  by  Wallenstem  near  Des- 
sau Mansfeld  attempted  then  to  cooperate  with 
Gabriel  Bethlen  but  without  success  lie  died  soon 
afterward 

Mansfield,  Edward,  fl  1665,  West  Indian  buccaneer 
Possibly  born  m  Cuiacao  of  Dutch  parentage,  he  is 
also  called  Edward  Mansveld  He  was  engaged 
(1665)  by  the  British  governor  of  Jamaica,  Sir 
Thomas  Modyford,  to  take  Curacao  for  the  British 
He  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  15  vessels,  with  Henry 
Morgan  as  second  in  command,  and  made,  instead, 
for  Cuba  where  he  sacked  Sancti  Spmtus  Ho  took 
the  island  of  Old  Providence,  ascended  the  San 
Juan  river  to  take  Granada,  Nicatagua,  and 
plundered  and  burned  Spanish  possessions  along 
the  Central  and  South  Ymeucan  coasts  before  he 
leturned  to  Jamaica,  wheie  he  was  mildly  reproved 
by  Governor  Modyford  tor  his  activities  He  died 
shortlj  afterwards  and  was  succeeded  by  Morgan 
as  chief  of  the  buccaneers 

Mansfield,  Joseph  King  Fenno,  1803  62,  Union  gen- 
eral in  tho  Civil  War,  b  New  Haven,  Conn  ,  grad 
West  Point,  1822  In  the  ANTIFTAM  CAMPAIGN  he 
was  mortally  wounded  while  leading  the  12th 
Corps,  Sept  17,  1862 

Mansfield,  Katherine,  188S-1923,  British  short-story 
wntei,  whose  real  name  was  Kathleen  Beauchamp, 
b  Wellington,  New  Zealand  She  struggled  against 
illness  all  her  life  and  died  of  tuberculosis  In  1911 
she  met  John  Middleton  Murry,  authoi  and  editor, 
they  soon  foimed  an  alliance  which  lasted  until  her 
death  Because  tho  divoico  fiom  het  first  husband 
was  long  delayed,  Kathenne  Mansfield  and  Muuy 
were  not  mained  until  1918  Her  fhst  volume  of 
short  stones,  In  a  German  Pfmnon,  was  published 
in  1911  Bhsis  (1920)  established  her  reputation, 
and  The  Garden  Party  (1922)  was  veiy  well  re- 
ceived Tht  Dole's  A«'st  and  Something  ChMwh 
(1924)  weie  issued  posthumously,  and  a  complete 
edition  of  her  stones  appealed  in  1937  Kathenno 
Mansfield  owed  a  considerable  literary  debt  to  the 
short  stories  of  Chekhov  Her  work  has  in  turn 
strongly  influenced  recent  writers  of  the  .short  story, 
particularly  in  the  use  of  the  crucial  moment  as  a 
device  for  nai ration  Sec  her  journal  (1927),  letters 
(1928),  and  Scrapbook  (1940),  all  ed  by  J  M 
Muny,  and  his  Between  Two  Worlds  (1935) 
Mansfield,  Richard,  1854-1907,  Aineuoan  actor,  b 
Germany,  of  English  parents  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1872,  in  1882  he  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  American  stage  Among  his 
chief  successes  were  Beau  Brurnmel  (1890)  and 
Cyrano  dt  Btraerac  (1898)  \n  interpreter  of  con- 
temporary drama  and  a  leading  actoi  of  his  day, 
Mansfield  was  one  of  the  first  to  bring  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  plays  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1906 
ho  appeared  in  Ibsen's  Peer  Gynt  See  biography 
by  Paul  Wilstach  (1909),  William  Winter,  Life  and 
Art  of  Richard  Mansfield  (2  vols  ,1910) 
Mansfield,  William  Murray,  1st  earl  of,  170.5-93, 
English  jurist  As  solicitor  general  (1742-54)  ^he 
prosecuted  the  Scottish  rebel  lords,  Balmenno,  Kil- 
marnock,  and  Lovat  In  1754  he  became  attorney 
general  and  in  1756  lord  ohief  justice  An  advocate 
of  toleration  and  legal  niceties,  he  yet  was  accused 
of  showing  piejudire  in  the  case  against  John 
Wilkes  and  in  canes  involving  the  letters  of  Jumuss 
His  house  wass  burned  in  the  Gordon  riots  (1780) 
See  C  H  S  Fifoot,  Lord  Mansfield  (1930) 
Mansfield,  mumr-ipal  borough  (1931  pop  46,077, 
1947  estimated  pop  50,680),  Nottinghamshire, 
England,  on  tho  western  border  of  Sherwood  For- 
est It  IH  in  a  coal  and  iron  district,  with  manufac- 
tures of  hosiery,  shoes,  and  metal  products  The 
grammar  school  was  founded  in  1501,  thete  is  * 
13th-century  Church  of  St  Pet  or  Haidwick  Hall 
and  NkWBTfcAD  ABBEY  are  near 
Mansfield.  1  Town  (pop  1,002),  W  Ark,  SE  of 
Fort  Smith,  in  an  aiea  producing  cotton,  fiuit, 
vegetables,  and  natural  gas  2  Town  (pop  4,559), 
NE  Conn  ,  N  of  Wilhmantic,  settled  o  1602,  mo 
1703  The  town  includes  STORKS,  Mansfield  Cen- 
ter, and  Gurloyville  and  has  a  state  school  and 
hospital  for  epileptics  and  feeble-minded  3  Town 
(pop  4,065),  parish  seat  of  De  Soto  parish,  NW 
La  ,  S  of  Shreveport,  me  1847.  It  is  m  an  area 
yielding  oil  and  natural  gas,  cotton,  farm  products, 
and  lumber.  Mansfield  Battle  Park  is  the  site  of 
the  Civil  War  battle  of  SABINK  CROSBRO\I>S 
4  Town  (pop  6,530),  SE  Mans  ,  8SW  of  Boston, 
settled  1669,  set  off  from  Norton  1770  It  produces 
chiefly  machine  parts  See  J  F  Copeland,  Every 
Day  but  Sunday  (1936)  5  City  (pop  37,154),  oo 
seat  of  Richland  co  ,  N  central  Ohio,  midway  be- 
tween Cleveland  and  Columbus,  m  a  hilly  region , 
laid  out  1808,  me  1828  Its  varied  manufactures 
include  steel  and  brass  products  (the  Ohio  Brass 
Company  dates  from  the  '80s),  stoves,  electrical 
equipment,  and  tires  A  blockhouse  of  the  War  of 
1812  has  been  moved  to  South  Park  The  scene  of 
many  of  LOUIH  Bromfield's  novels  is  laid  here  The 


city  is  the  seat  of  the  Ohio  State  Reformatory 
6  Borough  (pop  1,880),  N  Pa  ,  W  of  Towanda,  laid 
out  1824,  me  1867.  A  resort  center,  is  haa  a  state 
teachers  college 

Mansfield,  Mount,  peak,  4,393  ft  high,  NW  Vt  , 
NW  of  Montpeher  and  NE  of  Butlmgton,  highest 
peak  of  the  Green  Mts  and  of  Vermont  A  hotel 
was  built  on  its  summit  before  1860  At  the  foot  of 
tho  mountain  is  a  deep  gorge  called  Smugglers 
Notch. 

Mansfield  Woodhouse,  urban  district  (pop  13,721), 
Nottinghamshire,  England,  near  Mansfield  It  has 
stone  quarries 


Manship,  Paul,  1886-,  American  sculptor,  b    St 
Paul,  Minn  ,  studied  at  tho  St    Paul  Institute  o 


,  , 

Arts,  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
American  Academy  at  Rome  Ho  has  often  gone  to 
elassical  mythology  foi  his  subjects,  which  arc 
treated  with  notable  punty  of  line  Among  his 
works  aie  Centaur  and  Dryad,  Little  Brother  and 
Pauhn*  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  ,  Infant  Herculrs,  a 
fountain  (Amenc-an  Acad  ,  Rome),  and  Indian  and 
Pronghorn  Antelope  and  Dancing  Girl  and  Fauns 
(Art  Inst  ,  Chicago)  He  is  repiesented  in  tho 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  the  Coicoran  Gallery, 
and  the  Luxembourg  Museum,  Pans  He  has  ic- 
coived  many  awards,  and  ho  is  a  member  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor 

manslaughter,  HOMicini*  committed  without  justifi- 
cation or  excuse  but  distinguished  from  muider  by 
absence  of  the  element  of  malice  aforethought 
Modern  criminal  statutes  usually  divide  it  into  de- 
grees, tho  most  common  distinction  being  between 
voluntary  and  involuntary  manslaughter  Volun- 
tary manslaughter  is  an  intentional  killing  done  in 
the  heat  of  passion  provoked  by  acts  of  tho  victim 
such  as  to  cause  a  reasonable  man  to  act  rashly  and 
without  reflection  Such  provocation  may  include 
violent  assault  and  an  unlawful  attempt  to  arrest 
him,  but  not  mere  insulting  words  or  gestures  In- 
voluntary manslaughter  is  a  killing  in  which  theio 
is  no  intention  to  kill  at  all  Instances  are  death 
resulting  from  negligence  on  tho  part  of  the  slaver 
and  killing  resulting  from  the  commission  of  minoi 
primes  (e  g  ,  noting)  The  advent  of  the  automo- 
bile caused  many  manslaughter  cases  which  anso 
from  reckless  and  caioloss  driving,  in  the  (statutes 
of  some  states  such  killing  is  a  separate  cnme 

Manson,  town  (pop  1,429),  W  cetitutl  Iowa,  W  of 
Foit  Dodge,  founded  1872,  me  1877  Near  by  is 
Twin  Lakes  State  Park 

Mansur  (m.insdor')  or  Al-Mansur  [Arabic  ,=the  vi<  - 
torioub],  d  775,  2d  ABBA.SIU  caliph  (754-75)  His 
name  was  in  full  Abu  Jafar  abd-Allah  al-Mnnsur 
He  was  brother  and  sue  <  essor  of  AUU-L-AHB\H  He 
was  active  and  dominating  and  successfully  con- 
solidated las  empne  Ho  lived  at  hrbt,  as  his 
bi  other  had,  near  Kufa,  but  in  702  he  began  to 
build  a  now  city,  Baghdad  He  was  favorable  to 
the  Persians,  and  the  Bairnecides  were  his  minis- 
ters (nee  HAHUN-AL-RASHID) 

Mansur  or  Al-Mansur  (Mohammed  ibn  Abi-  Vinir 
al-Mansur  billah),  911-1002,  Moslem  regent  of 
C6rdoba,  known  m  Spanish  as  Almanzor  Ho  was 
made  minister  of  finance  by  the  caliph  Hakim  II, 
after  whose  death  he  displaced  the  regent  for  the 
young  caliph  Hishain  II  Mansur  undertook  many 
campaigns  against  the  Christian  states  of  N  Spnm 
arid  extended  the  power  of  the  Omayvad  caliphs 
of  Cordoba  throughout  Moslem  Spam  Mansur 
was  very  ambitious  and  is  said  to  have  aimed  at  the 
caliphate,  he  kept  Hisham  in  seclusion  during 
Hisliatn's  manhood  After  putting  down  a  powei  ful 
conspiracy  (in  which  one  of  his  own  sons  was  in- 
volved), Mansur  in  991  gave  up  his  premiership  in 
favor  of  another  of  his  sons  He  continued  how- 
ever, to  exercise  the  actual  power  until  his  death 

Mansura  (mansot>'ru),  town  (pop  1,138),  cential 
La  ,  SE  of  Mexandria,  in  a  sugar  and  cotton  dis- 
trict 

Mansura,  El  (61  mansoo'ru),  <  ity  (pop  68,886),  N 
Egypt,  on  the  Nile  Here,  m  1250,  Crusaders  undei 
Louis  IX  suffeied  a  crushing  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  Mamelukes  Today  the  city  is  a  mil  find 
load  junction  with  extensive  trade  in  cotton 

Manteca  (mante'ku),  city  (1940  pop  1,981,  1910 
special  census  pop  3,215),  contra!  Calif  ,  S  of 
Stockton,  founded  1870,  me  1918  Grapes,  olives, 
sugar  beets,  and  other  vegetables  and  fruits  aie 
giown  arid  processed  The  city  produces  brandy 
and  ships  dairy  products 

Mantegna,  Andrea  (andrfi/a  manta'nya),  1431- 
1506,  Italian  painter  of  the  Paduan  school.  He  was 
adopted  by  Squarciono,  whose  apprentice  he  re- 
mained until  1456,  when  he  procured  his  release 
Two  years  earlier  he  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Jacopo  Bellini  By  1460  he  had  entered  the  service 
of  the  Gonzagas  in  Mantua,  in  which  he  continued 
all  his  life  Outside  of  Venice  he  was  the  greatest 
and  most  celebrated  artist  of  N  Italy  His  passion 
for  the  antique  is  evidenced  m  all  his  work,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  first  artists  to  make  an  extensive 
collection  of  Greek  and  Roman  works  A  rigorous 
draughtsman  and  anatomist  and  a  perfectionist  in 
perspective,  he  nevertheless  gave  to  his  statuesque 
forms  an  intense  and  dramatic  life  Among  his  early 
works  the  most  celebrated  are  his  frescoes  of  the 
lives  of  St  James  and  St.  Christopher  (Church  of 
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the  EremStani,  Padua,  destroyed  in  the  Second 
World  War);  St  Luke  altarpiece  (Milan),  and 
San  Zeno  altarpiece  (central  panel,  Louvre,  side 
panels,  Tours)  In  Mantua  he  decorated  (com- 
pleted 1474)  the  bridal  chamber  in  the  Gonzaga 
palace  with  frescoes  portraying  many  members  of 
the  family  and  other  notables,  including  himself 
Also  of  this  period  are  nine  cartoons  painted  on 
paper  backed  with  canvas  depicting  the  Triumph 
of  Caesar  (Hampton  Court  Palace)  and  a  Pieta 
(Milan)  About  1497  he  executed  for  Isabella 
d'Esto  his  Parnassus  and  Triumph  of  Virtue 
(Louvro)  Other  famoun  examples  nro  scattered 
throughout  the  galleries  of  Euiope  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  has  his  Holy  Family  Mantegna 
also  is  noted  for  his  admirable  drawings  and  cop- 
perplate engravings  Among  the  engravings  aro 
Virgin  and  Child,  Entombment,  Flagellation  of 
Christ,  and  Bacchanalia  with  Site  nits  Sec  Paul 
Kristeller,  Andrea  Mantegna  (Eng  tr  ,  1901), 
Fritz  Knapp,  The  Work  of  A  ndrea  Mantegna  (1913) , 
H  H  Wilenski,  Mantegna  and  the  Paduan  School 
(1947) 

Mantell,  Gideon  Algernon  (miln'tj),  1790-1852, 
English  paleontologist  He  practiced  medicine  ut 
Lewes,  Brighton,  and  Clupham,  devoting  his  free 
time  to  paleontology  He  wrote  The  Fossils  of  the 
Mouth  Douma,  published  in  1822,  and  first  di-^ov- 
ered  the  remains  of  the  Iguanodon  in  1H25,  subse- 
quently his  reputation  was  enhanced  by  his  muse- 
um, which  contained  a  remarkable  collection  of 
fossils  Besides  monographs  and  technical  works, 
he  w  as  the  author  of  a  number  of  widely  read  popu- 
lar books  on  geologv,  among  them  Thoughts  on  a 
Pebble  (18.J6),  The  Wonders  of  Geology  (1838),  and 
The  Medals  of  Creation  (1844) 
Mantell,  Robert  Bruce  (man'tH'),  1854-1928,  Brit- 
ish-American actor  Ho  made  hi*  debut  in  England 
in  187(>  as  the  sergeant  in  Boucicault's  Arrah-na- 
Poffue  In  1878  ho  came  to  the  United  States, 
where  ho  played  juvenile  parts  with  Modjeska  and 
in  1882  appeared  m  Sardou's  Fedora  with  Fannv 
Davenport  He  formed  his  own  company  in  1905 
and  excelled  in  Shakspcre  and  melodrama 
mantelpiece,  embellishment  framing  a  HRKI»LACE 
opening  Its  development  c  ommeneed  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  with  the  hood  which  overhung  an  open 
hearth  to  collect  the  smoke  and  convey  it  to  tho 
flue  But  in  the  Kemussance  the  smoke  chamber 
began  to  be  constructed  within  the  chimney  itself, 
and  the  exposed  hood  was  abandoned  The  hre- 
place  thus  became  a  rec  tangular  icccss  .it  the  base 
of  the  chimnc>,  with  the  chimney  hi  east  above  free 
for  decoration  In  France  in  the  early  Renaissance 
and  in  England  in  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  peri- 
ods, a  single  mantelpiece  composition  of  the  entire 
breast  from  flooi  to  ceiling  was  customary  Col- 
umns, caryatids,  or  coibels  suppoited  tho  shelf, 
above  whu  h  an  armorial  or  other  sc  ulptuial  dec  o- 
ration  was  framed  within  pilasters,  moldings,  and 
the  like  Jacobean  carved  oak  chnnnev  breasts 
were  especially  rich  The  18th  cent  ,  however, 
changed  from  these  ponderous  motives,  the  decora- 
tion became  lestncted  to  the  space  around  the 
opening  itself,  often  consisting  of  merely  a  molded 
cnfrarnement  Mantelpieces  were  small  in  size, 
comparable  to  a  piece  of  fuimture  In  Italj  boldly 
sculptured  baroque  mantels  of  stone  or  marble 
were  chai acteristic  In  1-iance  the  Louis  XV  and 
Louis  XVI  periods  created  two  definite  types,  tho 
first  of  swelling  seipentine  shape  and  rococo  scroll 
decoration  and  the  second  of  severely  classic  form 
with  pilasters,  colonnettcs,  or  fasces  English 
Georgian  mantels  employed  the  classic  urchitec- 
tuial  elements  in  an  infinite  variety,  the  Adam 
brothers  producing  many  of  the  finest,  with  marble 
inlays  and  exquisitely  sculptuied  ornament  Eight- 
eenth-century American  examples  weic  imitative 
of  Lnglish  types  but  wore  usually  of  wood 
Manteno,  village  (pop  1,5,47),  NE  III  ,  N  of  Kauka- 
kee,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1878 
Manteuffel,  Edwin,  Freiherr  von  (cVvon  fri'her  fun 
man'toiful),  1809-85,  Prussian  field  mai  shal ,  neph- 
ew of  Otto  von  Manteuffol  He  seived  in  the  war 
against  Denmark  in  1864  and  was  appointed  Prus- 
sian governor  in  conquered  Schleswig  In  the  Aus- 
TBO-PmrssiAN  WAR  of  1860  ho  commanded  with 
brilliance  He  also  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Franco- Prussian  War  (1870-71)  and  commanded 
(1871-73)  tho  German  army  of  occupation  in 
France 

Manteuffel,  Otto,  Freiherr  von  (d'to),  1805-82, 
Prussian  statesman  As  foreign  minister  he  con- 
cluded (1850)  the  Convention  of  OuwtJxz  with 
Austria 

Manti  (rnan'tl),  city  (pop.  2,208,  alt  5,5,40  ft ),  co 
seat  of  Sanpcte  co  ,  central  Utah,  in  the  Sanpeto 
Valley,  W  of  the  Wasatch  Mta  and  8  of  Provo, 
founded  1849  by  Mormona  It  is  a  processing  cen- 
ter of  a  livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  area  The 
white  Manti  Temple  (built  1877-88)  of  the  Latter- 
Day  Saints  is  a  landmark 

Mantinea  (man'tmo'u),  city  of  ancient  Greece,  in 
E  central  Arcadia  A  coalition  led  by  Mantmea 
and  Argos  and  urged  on  by  Athens  was  defeated  by 
Sparta  at  Man  tinea  in  418  B  C  It  was  also  tho 
scene  of  the  victory  of  Thebes  over  Sparta  m  which 
Eparainondas  was  killed  (362  B.C ). 
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mantis  (m&n'tfo),  member  of  a  group  of  insects 
usually  considered  a  family  (Mantidae)  of  the 
order  Orthoptera,  but  treated  in  some  classifica- 
tions as  a  separate  order  Popular  names  for  vari- 
ous species  include  praying  insect,  praying  mantis, 
prophet,  soothsayer,  mule  killet ,  and  devil's  riding 
horse  They  are  found  in  most  warm  countries 
Tho  body  is  elongated,  usually  green  or  grayish, 
with  two  pairs  of  wings  Some  tropical  forms  re- 
semble leaves  and  flowers  The  eyes  are  large,  and 
the  head  can  turn  in  all  directions  The  spiny  fore- 
legs are  held  in  an  attitude  which  is  suggestive  of 
prayer  but  which  actually  is  a  preparation  for  seiz- 
ing the  insects  to  feed  upon  The  female  often  con- 
sumes her  smaller  mate  and  other  females  The 
eggs  aro  laid  in  a  frothy  secretion  which  hardens  to 
form  a  brownish  protective  case  It  is  attached 
usually  to  a  twig,  stone,  or  other  support  The 
young  hatc»h  as  small,  wingless  nymphs  Comrnon- 
Iv  found  in  the  NE  and  E  United  States  are  Mantis 
religwsa  (about  2%  in  long),  introduced  from  S 
Europe,  and  species  of  Ttnodera,  of  Asiatic  origin 
Ktagmomantis  Carolina  is  native  to  the  SE  United 
States 

Manton,  tity  (pop  1,000),  N  Mich  ,  N  of  Cadillac, 
in  a  hike  legion,  me  ,  as  a  village  1877,  as  a  city 
1924  Chans  are  made  here 

Mantua  (man'ihnuft,  -toon),  Ital  Mantova  (m.m'- 
tova),  city  (pop  '4r»,489),  capital  of  Mantua  prov  , 
Lombard y,  N  Italy  The  center  of  a  rich  agricul- 
tural district,  it  is  surrounded  on  thiee  sides  by  the 
Mine  10,  which  widens  here  to  form  three  lakes 
The  history  of  Mantua  does  not  follow  the  general 
pattern  of  most  Lombard  cities  Of  Etruscan  ori- 
gin, later  a  Roman  town,  it  was  a  free  commune 
from  the  12th  to  the  14th  cent  After  much  inter- 
nal strife,  the  GONIAUA  family  gained  power  in 
1.428  and  held  it  until  1708,  when  the  city  passed  to 
Austria  Lil>eration  from  foreign  rule  came  only  in 
1800  The  Gonzagas  were  munificent  patrons  of 
art  and  literature,  and  the  city  flourished  under 
their  rule  Their  palace,  an  aggregation  of  build- 
ings dating  from  the  13th  to  the  18th  cent  ,  vies 
with  the  finest  in  Europe  There  are  frescoes  by 
MANTBUN\  and  GIULIO  ROM\NO  The  Palazzo  del 
Te,  created  by  Giulio  Romano,  the  Church  of  Sant' 
Andrea  (15th-l8th  cent  ),  designed  by  Alberti, 
where  Mantegna  was  buried,  and  the  town  hall 
(started  in  1250)  arc  other  important  landmarks 
Near  Mantua  Vergil  was  born 
Manu  (ma'noo),  in  Hindu  legend,  a  divinely  in- 
spired lawgiver  The  Laws  of  Manu,  written  in 
Sanskrit,  purport  to  be  of  his  authorship  They 
wore  compiled,  probably  l>etween  200  B  C  and 
A  D  200,  from  diverge  ancient  sources  The  laws 
govern  in  great  detail  the  ritual  and  daily  life  of  the 
Brahmans  and  seek  to  preserve  thoir  high  social 
position  by  enjoining  deference  from  the  lower 
castes  The  Laws  of  Manu,  perhaps  the  most  influ- 
ential Hindu  legal  work  extant,  were  used  by  War- 
ren Hastings  in  framing  regulations  for  India  See 
GeorgBuhler,  Laws  of  Manu  (1915)  ,J  M  MacFic, 
The  Laws  of_\fanu  (1921) 

Manua  (manoo'a),  distnc  t  (pop  2,597)  in  American 
S\MO  v,  comprising  Tvu,  Onj,  and  OLOBEOA  islands, 
annexed  bv  the  United  States  in  1899  According 
to  Samoan  tradition,  the  Manua  group  is  the  cradle 
of  the  rac  e 

manual  training  see  \oc  \TIOVAL  K»UC\TION 
Manuel  I  (Manuel  Conmenub)  (k&mrie'nus),  c  1 120- 
1180,  Byzantine  emperor  (1144-80),  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  John  11  He  began  his  reign  with  a  war 
against  tho  Seljuk  Turks,  the  subjugation  of  Ray- 
mond of  Antioch,  and  an  alliance  with  Emperor 
Conrad  III  against  Roger  II  of  Sicily,  but  he 
changed  his  policy  when  the  Second  Crusade 
(1147-49,  see  CRUSADES)  devastated  hit,  territory 
and  caused  him  to  make  a  tiuce  with  the  Turks 
He  conveyed  the  Crusaders  to  Asia  Minor,  but  was 
not  displeased  at  their  failure,  which  has  been 
somewhat  unjustly  blamed  on  him  In  1 154  Manu- 
el invaded  S  Italj  but  was  forced  to  withdraw 
(1158)  by  WILLIAM  I  of  Sicily  He  subsequently 
directed  his  diplomacy  against  Emperor  FREDER- 
ICK I,  supporting  the  Italian  cities  and  Pope  Alex- 
ander III  and  aiming  at  nothing  less  than  the  re- 
union of  the  Western  Empire  with  the  Eastern  as 
well  as  of  the  Western  Church  with  the  Eastern 
His  neglect  of  Asia  Minor  led  to  his  crushing  defeat 
by  the  Turks  at  Myriocophalcm  (1170),  which  put 
an  end  to  his  ambitions  As  a  theologian  and  a 
scholar,  Manuel  Comnenus  was  essentially  a  pre- 
tentious dilettante  Ho  showed  a  particular  weak- 
ness for  foreigners — Italians,  Fiench,  Germans, 
English — on  whom  he  conferred  high  offices  Dur- 
ing his  reign  Genoese,  Pisan,  and  Venetian  colonies 
settled  at  Constantinople  and  began  to  influence  its 
destinies  His  son,  Alexius  II,  succeeded  him 
Manuel  II  (Manuel  Palaeologus) ,  1348 '-1425,  By- 
zantine emperor  (1391-1425),  son  and  successor  of 
JOHN  V.  During  his  reign  tho  Turks  reduced  the 
empire  to  Constantinople  and  its  environs  After 
the  failure  of  the  crusade  of  Sigismund  of  Hungary 
(later  Emperor  Sigismund)  at  NIKOPOL  (1396), 
Manuel  appealed  to  the  West  for  aid  and  made  an 
extended  European  journey  (1399-1402)  for  that 
purpose  His  nephew,  JOHN  VII,  was  joint  em- 
peror after  1399  and  defended,  with  BOUCICAUT, 
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Constantinople  against  the  siege  by  Sultan  Bajazet 
I  (1402)  The  victory  of  Tamerlane  over  Bajazet 
in  the  same  year  temporarily  saved  Constantino- 
ple In  hi»  last  years  Manuel  devoted  himself  to 
writing,  entrusting  the  government  to  his  son  and 
successor,  John  VIII 

Manuel  I,  1469-1521,  km?  of  Portugal  (1495-1521) 
The  cousin  and  bi  othor-m-law  of  John  II,  he  was 
duke  of  Beja  and  grand  master  of  the  Order  of 
Christ  when  John  Il's  son,  Alfonso,  died  in  a  fall 
from  a  horse  Manuel  sue  ceeded  to  the  throne  for 
one  of  the  most  glittering  reigns  that  Portugal  ever 
knew  John  had  planned  the  expedition  m  search 
of  the  sea  route  to  India  and  had  appointed  Vasco 
da  Gama  to  head  it,  but  it  was  in  Manuel's  reign 
that  Vasro  da  Gama  returned  and  that  all  the 
wealth  of  the  Inches  began  to  pour  into  Portugal 
Cabral  announced  the  discovery  of  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  and  su<  h  commanders  as  Francisco  de 
Almeida  and  \fonso  do  Albuquerque  built  up  the 
Portuguese  c  ommon  ml  empire  around  the  world 
Portugal  was  the  leading  commercial  nation  of  the 
West  This  sudden  wealth  soon,  however,  had 
some  corrupting  offer  ts  on  offic  lals  and  started  the 
process  of  turning  interest  away  from  agricultural 
and  mdustiial  development  of  Portugal  itself — a 
process  that  ended  centuries  later  in  national  de- 
cline and  bankruptcy  The  king,  wishing  to  marry 
the  widow  of  young  Alfonso,  Isabel  of  Castile,  had 
to  undertake  rne^ures  for  forcible  conversion  of 
the  Jews,  though  he  did  so  leluctantlv  m  1496-97, 
he  promised  that  no  investigation  would  be  made 
into  the  faith  of  tho  "new  Christians"  (the  con- 
verted Jews)  Yet  he  could  not  prevent  the  de- 
partuie  of  the  Jews,  who  had  contributed  much  to 
Portugal  in  learning  and  scienc  e  and  also  had  pro- 
vided many  able  artisans  Nor  could  he  prevent 
a  great  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  Lisbon  in  1500, 
though  he  did  punish  the  perpetiators  Manuel 
used  his  new  wealth  to  erect  some  beautiful  build- 
ings, the  most  notable,  perhaps,  the  monastery  he 
had  built  at  Belem  (now  in  Lisbon)  near  the  spot 
where  Vasco  da  (iamu  embarked  for  his  epochal 
voyage  He  also  revised  the  laws  and  strengthened 
the  power  of  the  king  in  a  trend  toward  absolutism 
He  was  succeeded  bv  John  III  Manuel  I  is  often 
called  in  English  Emmanuel  I 

Manuel  II,  1889-1932,  king  of  Portugal  (1908-10), 
second  son  of  CH \RLES  1  He  succeeded  on  the 
assassination  of  his  father  and  elder  brother  The 
tide  of  republican  sentiment  continued  to  rise,  eco- 
nomic troubles  me  reased  discontent  In  1910  a  suc- 
cessful revolution  led  by  Admiral  AntoruoMachado 
dos  Santos  dethroned  Manuel  and  established  a 
republic,  of  which  TeeSfilo  Braga  became  president 
The  royal  family  escaped,  and  Manuel  spent  most 
of  his  remaining  \  ears  in  England  enjov  ing  his  largo 
fortune  He  made  no  real  effort  to  regain  his 
throne,  even  when  royalists  proclaimed  him  king  in 
attempting  a  coup  d'etat  (1919) 

manure,  any  material  used  for  fertilizing  land, 
whether  organic  (as  barnyard  manures,  fish  scrap, 
guano,  seaweeds)  or  inorganic  (chemicals  which  aro 
often  called  artificial  manures  or  fertilizers)  Crops 
grown  for  plowing  under  for  fertilizing  the  soil  are 
called  green  manure  Vegetable  and  animal  waste 
is  sometimes  worked  into  COMPOST  and  used  as 
manure  Tho  name  manure  is  popularly  applied 
specificall>  to  barnyard  manure,  the  most  common 
fertilizing  material,  used  since  ancient  times. 
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manuscript,  a  handwritten  work  as  distinguished 
from  printing  or  tvpescript  The  oldest  manu- 
scripts were  on  F\P\KI;S,  the  earliest  extant  dates 
probabl>  to  c  .4500  B  C  PARC  HMKNT,  which  suc- 
ceeded papy  rus  as  a  material  on  w  Inch  to  write,  was 
much  moie  durable,  and  most  of  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts still  extant  are  of  parchment  These  could 
be  written  on  both  sides  and  could  even  be  erased 
and  used  again  (when  they  are  known  as  palimp- 
sests, if  used  a  third  time  a  manuscript  is  a  double 
palimpsest)  An  important  disc ovei >  of  parchment 
sc  rolls  of  Old  Testament  books  wi  itteii  in  the  2d 
and  .Jd  cent  B  C  was  made  (1947)  in  Palestine,  in 
a  cave  near  tho  Dead  Sea  The  manusc  ripts  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  often  beautifullv  illuminated  m 
colois  (see  ILLUMIN \TION)  on  yellum,  »  hne  vari- 
ety of  parchment  Although  PM-UK  was  invented 
in  China  in  the  2d  cent  A  D  ,  it  was  not  known  in 
Europe  until  the  12th  cent  The  study  of  ancient 
and  medieval  rnanusciipts  and  handwriting  is  a 
highly  developed  and  c  omplox  sc  lence  (see  PALEOQ- 
H  IPHY)  With  the  pi  mted  book  from  the  16th  cent 
on,  manuscripts  no  longei  needed  to  be  copied  for 
publication  Aftoi  the  ty  pewriter  c  ame  into  com- 
mon use  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  cent ,  the 
printer  was  usually  supplied  with  a  t>  pescript 
(ordinarily  called  a  manusciipt,  however),  and  both 
author  and  publisher  could  be  protected  against  its 
loss  bv  the  making  of  one  or  mote  carbon  copies 
See  HOOK  See  M  Ilm,  Black  on  White  (Eng.  tr , 
1932) 

Manutius,  Aldus'  see  ALDUS  MANI-TUTS 

Manville,  borough  (pop  0,065),  N  central  N.J.,  8W 
of  Bound  Brook,  laid  out  1000,  ino  1929.  Asbestos 
products  are  made  here 

Man  with  the  Iron  Mask:  eoo  IRON  MASK,  MAN 

WITH  THE. 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  pace  1. 


MANX 

Manx  (mingles),  language  of  the  Celtic  subfamily  of 
Indo-European  languages.  See  LANGUAGE  (table) 
Many  (roft'nS),  town  (pop  1,474),  pariah  seat  of 
Sabine  parish,  W  La.,  near  the  Texas  line,  m  a  lum- 
ber and  oil  district;  settled  in  the  early  19th  cent. 
Near  by  are  historic  Fort  Jesup,  an  American 
frontier  post,  and  Los  Adais,  old  Spanish  capital  of 
this  section 

Manych  (ma'nlch),  two  rivers,  SE  European 
RSFSR.  The  Western  Manych,  c  200  mi  long, 
rises  near  Stavropol  in  the  N  Caucasus  and  flows 
NW  through  Lake  Manych-Gudilo  into  the  lower 
Don  The  Eastern  Manych  rises  in  a  marshy  area 
and  flows  c  100  mi  east  to  a  system  of  salt  lakes 
and  marshes  c  75  mi  W  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  hut  it 
reaches  the  sea  only  in  rare  spring  floods  In  spring 
the  Western  and  Eastern  Manych  join  in  the  center 
of  the  Manych  Depression,  a  broad,  valley  like  low- 
land extending  c  350  mi  SE  from  the  lower  Don  to 
the  Caspian  Sea.  A  canal  joining  the  Don  and  the 
Caspian  and  using  the  Western  Manych  has  been 
projected  A  variant  spelling  is  Manich 
Manzanares  (manthana're's),  river,  c  50  mi  long, 
central  Spain,  rising  in  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrarna 
and  flowing  8  past  Madrid  into  the  Jarama  river, 
a  tributary  of  the  Tagus 

Manzanillo  (mansane'vo).  city  (pop  35,730),  SE 
Cuba,  a  port  Founded  late  in  the  18th  cent ,  it 
was  a  smuggling  center  until  the  pirates  were  driven 
from  West  Indian  waters  The  climate  is  hot  The 
chief  exports  are  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco,  and 
hardwoods 

Manzanillo  (manBnn^'yo),  city  (pop  6,831).  Cohiua, 
W  Mexico,  a  port  on  the  Pacific  The  climate  is  hot 
and  the  rainfall  heavy  With  a  fine  harbor  and  rail 
and  highway  connections  with  Mexico  City,  Man- 
zamllo  handles  many  imports  and  ships  out  miner- 
als, hides,  coffee,  palm  oil,  and  lumber  Dock  facil- 
ities have  recently  been  modernised  and  health 
conditions  improved 

Manzikert  (m&n'zrkurt),  Turkish  Malaggirt  (malaz- 
gert'),  village,  E  Turkey,  c  85  mi  SE  of  Erzerum 
It  was  an  important  town  of  ancient  Armenia 
Here  in  1071  the  Seljuk  Turks  under  ALP  ARSLAN 
routed  the  Byzantine  emperor  ROMANUS  IV  m  one 
of  the  decisive  battles  of  history  As  a  result,  most 
of  Asia  Minor  fell  to  the  Seljuks 

Manzoni,  Aleszandro  (ales-san'dro  mandzd'nft), 
1785-1873,  Italian  novelist  and  poet,  one  of  the 
chief  figures  in  Italian  literature  In  his  youth  he 
was  taken  to  Paris  by  his  mother,  a  daughter  of 
Cesare  Beccana,  and  there  he  formed  deistical 
opinions,  which  he  discarded  later  He  returned  to 
Italy  m  1807,  in  his  late  years  he  became  a  senator 
He  wrote  tragedies — e  g  ,  11  Conte  rft  Carmagnola 
(1816-20)  and  Adetchi  (1822)— and,  m  addition  to 
other  poems,  Cinque  maggw  (1821),  an  ode  inspired 
by  the  death  of  Napoleon  In  1825-26,  under  the 
influence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  produi  ed  his  most 
famous  work,  /  promcHSi  apoai  (Eng  tr  ,  Thr  Be- 
trothed, 1828),  a  novel  of  the  16th  tent  in  Milan 
and  one  of  the  world's  great  romances  Fifty  years 
after  its  publication  in  Italy,  118  editions  had  ap- 
peared, and  it  has  been  translated  into  many  Ian* 
guages  An  operatic'setting  was  made  by  Amilcare 
Ponchielli 

Maoch  (m&'ok),  father  of  Achish  1  Sam  272 
Maaehah  1  Kings  2  39 

Maon  (ma'6n)  [Heb  , -habitation],  town,  in  the 
hills  of  Judah  c  10  mi  8  of  Hebron  It  was  Nabal's 
home  The  name  survives  in  the  present  Tell  Main 
Joshua  15  55,  1  Sam  23  24-26,  25  2  The  Maon- 
ites  (ma'-)  or  Mehunims  (rnehQ'nlmz)  were  a 
Canaamte  tribe  of  extreme  S  Palestine  Judges 
10  12,  2  Chron  26  7,  Ezra  2  50 

Maori:  see  NEW  ZEALAND 

Mao  Tse-tung  (mou'  dztt-ddong'),  1893-,  leader  of 
the  Chinese  Communists  Mao,  of  peasant  stock, 
received  a  modern  education  One  of  the  founders 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  party,  he  organized 
(1921-24)  peasant  and  industrial  unions  and  di- 
rected (1024-20)  the  peasant  section  of  the  party 
After  the  Kuormntang-Commutust  split  (1927), 
Mao  led  a  revolt  in  Hunan  prov  ,  where  he  organ- 
ized Soviets  In  1931  he  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Soviet  Republic  of  China  He  led  (1934-35) 
the  Red  Army  on  the  "long  march"  (6,000  mi ) 
from  Kiangsi  prov  to  Yenan  Mao  advocated  co- 
operation with  the  Kuommtang  during  the  Second 
Chino-Japaneso  War,  and  at  the  end  of  hostilities 
he  urged  a  coalition  government  for  China,  but, 
dissatisfied  with  the  Kuommtang  proposals,  ho  re- 
sumed civil  war  in  1946  Late  in  1949  Mao  was 
made  chairman  of  the  central  government  council 
of  the  newly  established  People's  Democratic  Re- 
public of  China,  which  held  all  the  mainland  in  April , 
1950  The  name  is  also  spelled  Mao  Tze-tung  See 
his  China 'a  New  Democracy  (1944)  and  Fight  for  a 
New  China  (1945),  Edgar  Snow,  Red  Star  over 
China  (rev  ed  ,  1944). 

Map  or  Mapes,  Walter,  c  1140-c  1210,  British  au- 
thor, archdeacon  of  Oxford,  b  Wales  A  favorite 
of  Henry  II,  he  received  various  preferments  The 
one  work  indubitably  his,  De  nugia  cunalium,  is  a 
Latin  prose  collection  of  legends,  tales,  gossip,  and 
anecdotes — shrewd,  witty,  and  satirical,  it  shows 
Map  aa  a  wit  and  a  man  of  the  world,  familiar  with 
court  hfe  and  public  affans  Map  is  commonly 


1216 

associated  with  the  Lancelot  romances  of  the  Ar- 
thurian eyole,  but  the  consensus  of  modern  scholars 
is  that  he  had  no  connection  with  them.  The 
ascription  to  him  of  a  group  of  QOUABDXC  SONGS 
is  also  questioned  by  scholars  See  Z>«  nuyit  eun- 
alium (ed  by  M  R  James,  1914;  tr  by  Frederick 
Tupper  and  M  B  Ogle,  1924);  Thomas  Wright, 
ed  ,  The  Latin  Poem*  Commonly  Attributed  to  Walter 
Mapes  (1841) 

map,  conventionalised  picture  of  the  earth's  surface 
put  tern  drawn  on  a  flat  surface  Emphasis  may  be 
placed  on  physical  features,  on  cultural  or  political 
features,  or  on  both  Each  point  on  a  map  cor- 
responds to  a  geographical  position  in  accordance 
with  a  definite  SCALE  and  PROJECTION.  Cartog- 
raphy (i  e  ,  map  making)  antedates  even  the  art  of 
writing  Diagrams  of  areas  familiar  to  them  were 
drawn  by  Marshall  Islanders,  Eskimo,  American 
Indians — probably  by  all  primitive  people.  Maps 
drawn  by  ancient  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  and 
Chinese  have  been  found  The  oldest  known  map, 
now  on  exhibition  in  the  Semitic  Museum  of  Har- 
vard, is  a  Babylonia  clay  tablet  dating  from  c.2500 
B  C  Our  present  system  of  cartography  was 
established  by  the  Greeks,  who  remained  unex- 
celled until  the  16th  cent  The  first  scientific 
measurements  of  earth  distances  by  means  of 
meridians  and  parallels  were  made  by  Eratosthenes 
(3d  cent  B  C  )  The  most  famous  of  ancient  cartog- 
raphers was  Ptolemy,  whose  system  was  followed 
for  many  centuries  His  basic  error  in  underesti- 
mating the  earth's  size  was  not  eliminated  until  the 
age  of  Mertator  Only  the  Mediterranean  world 
was  represented  with  any  accuracy  ui  early  maps 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  Arabic  map  makers,  no- 
tably Idrisi  (12th  cent),  carried  on  the  work  of 
Ptolemy  Three  niajoi  events  contributed  to  the 
spectacular  renaissance  of  cartography  around 
1600 — the  redist  overy  and  translation  into  Latin  of 
Ptolemy's  Geographia,  the  invention  of  printing 
and  engraving,  and  the  great  voyages  of  discover* 
This  renaissance  was  manifested  by  the  work  of 
Mercator,  by  the  first  modern  world  atlas  published 
in  1670  by  Ortehus,  and  by  the  decorative,  pamt- 
inghke  maps  of  the  French  Hanson  family  (17th 
cent )  With  improvements  in  the  methods  of  sur- 
veying and  with  increased  emphasis  on  accuracy, 
the  18th  cent  is  noted  for  the  work  of  Guillaume 
Dehslo  and  J  B.  B  d'Anville,  the  founders  of 
modern  cartography.  After  1750  many  European 
governments  undertook  the  systematic  mapping  of 
their  countries  C  F  Cassmi  headed  the  first  im- 
portant national  survey  in  France,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Groat  Britain 
(1801)  and  the  topographic  survey  of  Switzerland 
(1832)  In  the  United  States  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey (est  1879)  has  mapped  nearly  50  percent  of 
the  country  at  a  scale  of  1  62,500,  but  one  half  of 
these  maps  (called  topographic  sheets)  are  now  ob- 
solete While  the  19th  cent  satisfied  the  demand 
for  national  maps  and  saw  the  publication  of  fa- 
mous world  atlases  (Adolf  Stieler,  Hemnch  Berg- 
haus,  K  T  Andree,  and  Bartholomew's  Ttmes 
Atlas  of  the  WorUl),  the  advent  of  the  20th  cent 
brought  about  the  desire  for  an  international  map 
of  the  world  at  a  uniform  scale  Accordingly,  at 
several  meetings  of  the  International  Geographical 
Congress  (1891,  1909,  1913),  Albrecht  Peiick  pre- 
sented and  perfected  plans  for  a  world  map  on  a 
scale  of  1  1,000,000,  to  consist  of  about  1,500 
sheets,  each  covering  four  degrees  of  latitude  and 
six  degrees  of  longitude  in  a  modified  conic  projec- 
tion Uniformity  of  lettering  and  the  use  of  layer 
tints  to  indicate  relief  were  agreed  upon  By  the 
1940s,  however,  the  work  was  only  partially  com- 
pleted, with  many  more  provisional  than  definitive 
sheets  published  While  the  United  States  had 
only  ( om  pie  ted  four  sheets  in  this  series,  the  great- 
eat  single  contribution  to  the  map  of  the  world  was 
made  by  the  American  Geographical  Society  of 
New  York,  which,  by  1945,  had  issued  its  107-sheet 
Map  of  Hispanic  America.  Meanwhile  m  the 
United  States,  the  Army  Map  Service  (established 
in  the  Second  World  War)  has  compiled  from  mis- 
cellaneous sources  a  good  coverage  of  many  areas 
of  the  world  heretofore  inadequately  mapped 
Aerial  photography  as  an  aid  in  map  making  has 
recently  made  great  technical  advances  While  the 
earliest  printed  maps  (2d  half  of  15th  cent )  were 
made  from  woodcuts,  maps  can  today  be  repro- 
duced by  the  processes  of  photoengraving,  wax  en- 
graving, and  lithography  See  Erwm  Raisz,  Gener- 


al Cartography  (2d  ed  ,  1949) ,  L    A   Brown,  The 
Story  of  Map*  (1949);  R.  V.  ~    ' 
Map-Makers  (1949) 


,  Tooley,  Maps  and 


Mapee,  Walter,  see  MAP,  WALTER 

maple,  ornamental  and  useful  tree  of  the  genus 
Acer  Of  about  75  species  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere, about  13'are  native  to  North  America.  Most 
maples  have  deeply  out,  opposite  leaves  (often  bril- 
liantly colored  in  the  fall).  The  fruit  encloses  two 
seeds  and  bears  two  membranous  wings  Maples 
are  popular  as  shade  trees,  and  several  species  have 
valuable  timber.  The  sugar  maple,  Acer  aacchanitn, 
also  known  as  the  bard  or  rook  maple,  is  probably 
the  most  valuable  hardwood  of  £  North  America 
It  furnishes  both  bird's-eye  and  curly  maple,  much 
priced  by  cabinetmakers  Hard  maple  is  used  also 


lor  telephone  cable  terminal*  and  in  aircraft  con- 
struction, and  its  ashes,  rich  in  potash,  have  value 
in  fertilisers  The  similar  black  maple  (A.  nigrum 
or  A  taaoharum  ntorum)  is  similarly  used  The  sil- 
ver or  soft  maple  (A.  aaccharinum)  is  a  fast-grow- 
ing tree  with  fine-grained  but  brittle  wood.  The 
red  or  swamp  maple  (A.  rubrum)  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest North  American  trees  and  is  striking  in 
autumn  with  its  scarlet  and  orange  foliage.  Its 
wood  is  hard  and  is  second  commercially  to  the 
sugar  maple.  The  BOX  ELDER  or  ash-leaved  maple 
(A  negundo)  has  ornamental  compound  foliage 
From  Europe  have  been  introduced  the  Norway 
maple  (A  platanoidea)  and  the  sycamore  maple  (A 
pseudoplatanus),  and  from  Japan  (where  maple 
shows  are  held  annually)  small,  delicate  maples 
with  deeply  colored  leaves  Maple  syrup  is  the  con- 
centrated sap  obtained  for  commercial  purposes 
from  the  sugar  maple  and  the  black  maple  The 
trees  thrive  in  the  NE  United  States  and  in  8E 
Canada  The  syrup  and  sugar,  first  prepared  by 
the  Indians,  became  the  staple  sweetening  used  by 
the  colonists  and  remained  important  until  c  1875 
Sap  flows  intermittently  for  periods  up  to  six  weeks 
m  the  spring,  is  caught  in  buckets,  strained,  con- 
centrated by  boiling  to  a  density  of  11  Ib  per  gallon 
for  syrup,  or  evaporated  further  for  sugar  The 
low  saccharine  content  of  the  sap,  the  disappear- 
ance of  forests,  and  the  high  cost  of  manufacture 
have  made  the  sugat  and  the  syrup  scarce  items, 
used  maml>  for  confectionery  and  for  flavoring 
mixed  syrups  See  Helen  Wearing  and  Scott 
Nearmg,  The  Maple  Sugar  Book  (1950). 

Maple  Creek,  town  (pop  1,280),  SW  Sask  ,  ESE  of 
Medicine  Hat,  Alta  ,  in  a  ranching  and  hoise- 
breedmg  district 

Maple  Height!,  village  (pop  6,728),  NE  Ohio,  near 
Cleveland 

maple  syrup:  see  MAPLK 

Mapleton.  1  Town  (pop  1,824),  W  Iowa,  on  the 
Maple  ri ver  and  SE  of  Sioux  City,  me  1878  Dairy 
products  are  made  heie  2  Town  (pop  1,354),  NE 
Maine,  just  W  of  Presquo  Isle,  me  1880  3  Village 
(pop  1,070),  S  Minn  ,  8  of  Marikato,  laid  out  and 
me  1878 

Maplewood.  1  Suburban  city  (pop  12,875),  E  Mo  , 
near  St  Louis,  settled  c  1805,  me  1908  2  Subur- 
ban township  (pop  23,139),  NE  N  J  ,  W  of  New- 
ark, me  1922  The  Timothy  Ball  House  was  built 
in  1743 

map  projection,  see  PKOIMTION. 

maquis  (make'),  1'iench  word  meaning  the  brush 
country  in  Corsica  and,  heme,  the  Corsican  robber 
bands  who  hid  out  in  the  brush  Under  the  Ger- 
man occupation  of  Franc  e  during  the  Sec  ond  Woild 
War,  the  word  was  need  to  designate  the  organized 
underground  resistance  The  maquia  originated 
with  the  introduction  of  compulsory  labor  service 
by  Pierre  LAVAL  in  1043  The  evaders  of  the  labor 
draft  took  to  the  «ountijside  Subsequently  they 
were  supplied  with  Allied  weapons  by  parat  hute 
and  were  oigamzed  into  the  FFI  (French  Fon  os  of 
the  Interior),  who  fought  as  part  of  the  Allied  fore  es 
after  June  6,  1944  Members  of  the  maquia  weie 
called  maquwards  (makezar') 

Maquoketa  (muko'kltu),  city  (pop  4,076),  co  seat 
of  Jackson  co  ,  E  Iowa,  S  of  Dubuque  and  on  the 
Maquoketa  river,  me  1853  The  Elhs  Museum  of 
Archaeology  and  Anthropology  is  here,  near  by  is 
Maquoketa  Caves  State  Scientific  Preserve 

Mar,  John  Erskine,  1st  earl  of,  d  1572,  regent  of 
Scotland  His  strength  derived  from  his  possession 
of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling  castles  His  position 
was  essentially  one  of  neutrality,  but  in  the  struggle 
between  MART  OF  GUISE  and  the  nobles,  Erskino 
intervened  to  a  limited  degree  on  both  sides,  and 
on  the  approach  of  the  English  (1559),  he  received 
Mary  into  Edinburgh  Castle  When  MARY  QUEEN 
OP  SCOTS  returned  from  Franco  in  1561,  he  was 
made  a  member  of  her  privy  council  and  in  1565 
was  created  earl  of  Mar.  In  1567  he  was  given 
custody  of  the  young  king,  James  VI  (see  JAMES  I 
of  England).  The  earl  of  Both  well  later  tried  to 
gam  control  of  the  prince,  but  Mar  evaded  him  and 
joined  the  revolt  of  the  nobles  He  was  one  of  the 
council  to  whom  Mary  signed  over  the  government 
Although  Mar  was  chosen  regent  after  the  earl  of 
Lennox  s  death  in  1571,  the  earl  of  MORTON,  James 
Douglas,  held  the  real  power  Mar's  death  fore- 
stalled a  proposal  by  Elizabeth  that  Mary  bo 
turned  over  to  the  S<  ots  for  execution  His  wife 
continued  as  a  guardian  of  James 

Mar,  John  Erskine,  2d  earl  of,  1558-1634,  Scottish 
nobleman  The  son  of  John  Erskine,  1st  earl  of 
>rton  to  as- 
ianship 

...„  1678  and 

ejected  his  uncle,  Alexander  Erskine.  Mar  emerged 
in  control  of  the  king  After  Morton's  arrest  and 
the  rise  of  Esme  Stuart,  duke  of  Lennox,  and  James 
Stuart,  earl  of  Arran,  he  fell  out  of  favor  with  the 
king  Mar  participated  in  the  capture  of  James  in 
the  raid  of  Ruthven  After  James's  escape.  Mar 
was  received  at  court,  but  waa  banished  in  1584 
and  fled  to  England.  In  1685  the  foes  of  Arran 
made  up  their  differences,  invaded  Scotland,  and 
were  received  by  James.  Mar  was  made  a  member 
of  the  privy  council,  In  1601  he  wa*  sent  aa  am- 


nooieman  me  son  ot  John  urskine,  1st  e 
Mar,  he  was  persuaded  by  the  earl  of  Morton 
sert  his  claims  to  Stirling  Castle  and  guardia 
of  the  king  He  seized  the  castle  keys  in  157 


Cran  rtfertacM  are  indicated  fcy  MULL  CAPITAL*.  Tfte  key  to  prwwoctatfon  fece*  page  L 


tattador  to  England  to  offer  secret  assistance  to 
the  earl  of  Essex  m  his  rebellion.  This  was  crushed 
before  his  arrival,  and  Mar  spent  his  tune  negotiat- 

E"     the  question  of  James's  succession  to  the  Eng- 
throne.  In  1603  he  accompanied  James  to  Eng- 
i  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  English  privy 
council     From   1616  to  1630  he  was  lord  high 
treasurer  of  Scotland 

Mar.  John  Ersklne,  6th  earl  of,  1675-1732,  Scottish 
leader  of  the  JACOBITES  He  was  also  called  the 
llth  earl  and  the  27th  earl  because  the  origin  of  the 
Mar  title  is  "lost  in  obscurity  "  Ho  was  nicknamed 
"Bobbing  John,"  probably  for  his  vacillating  poli- 
tics. He  became  earl  at  his  father's  death  in  1689, 
alternately  joined  and  left  the  duke  of  Queensberry 
and  the  court  party,  and  was  made  (1711)  a  secre- 
tary of  state  for  Scotland  for  his  leading  part  in 
promoting  the  union  with  England  After  an  ef- 
fusive offer  of  his  services  to  George  I  he  was  dis- 
missed (1715)  and  withdrew  secretly  to  Scotland, 
where  he  raised  the  standard  for  the  Old  Pretender 
without  orders  from  him  to  do  so  The  rebellion 
failed  largely  through  Mar's  incompetence,  and 
Mar  fled  (1716)  to  France  with  the  Pretender  He 
was  attainted  of  treason  in  England,  but  his  active 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Jacobite  court  and  his  sus- 
pected treachery  caused  the  Pretender  also  to 
break  with  him  in  1724  Mar  remained  in  exile 
until  his  death  See  Alistair  Tayler  and  Henrietta 
Tayler,  1715'  the  Story  of  the  Rising  (1936) 

Mart  (Heb  , -bitter),  punning  name  taken  by  Nao- 
mi out  of  sorrow  Ruth  1  20 

marabou,  large  bird  (genus  Leptoptilim)  of  the  stork 
family,  found  in  Africa  It  belongs  to  the  same 
genus  as  the  similar  bird  of  India  r  ailed  the  adju- 
tant Sometimes  the  names  are  used  interchange- 
ably The  marabou  is  usually  4  or  5  ft  tail  and  has 
long  legs,  ft  huge  bill,  and  a  wing  spread  of  about 
10  ft  It  is  powerful  in  flight  The  head  and  not  k 
are  bare  except  for  a  few  feathers,  the  plumage  is  a 
dark  groen  on  the  back  arid  wings  and  grayish 
white  on  the  breast  and  underparts  A  fold  of  skin 
hanging  from  the  throat  is  sometimes  inflated  with 
air  The  bird  is  a  st  avenger  and  also  eats  poultry 
and  other  small  animals  Elongated  feathers  grow- 
ing m  the  tail  region  were  once  used  for  millinery 
and  neckwear 

Marabouts  (ma'rdbeots)  [Arabic, -devotee  her- 
mit], members  of  a  Mohammedan  sect  of  the  Ber- 
beis,  successors  of  the  ALMORU  IDEB  They  spread 
from  NW  Africa  into  Spam  m  the  llth  and  12th 
cent  The  Marabouts  are  holy  men,  greatly  ven- 
erated as  saints  and  prophetH  They  live  m  monas- 
teries or  are  attached  to  mosques  Their  tombs, 
which  are  also  called  Marabouts,  are  often  places 
of  pilgrimage 

Maracaibo  (marakl'bo),  port  (pop  112,519),  NW 
Venezuela,  second  largest  citv  of  Venezuela,  at  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Maracaibo  Founded  in  1571  by 
Alonso  Pacheco,  it  was  sacked  five  times  in  the 
17th  cent  by  buccaneers,  notably  m  1669  by  the 
notorious  Sir  Henry  MORGAN  Until  the  develop- 
ment of  the  oil  industry  after  1918,  Maracaibo  was 
extremelv  unhealthful  With  a  mean  annual  tem- 
pei*ature  of  82  4°F  and  excessive  humidity,  it  is  one 
of  the  hottest  cities  in  South  America  Foreign 
interests  (British,  Dutch,  and  North  American),  in 
exploiting  the  vast  petroleum  resources  of  the 
Maracaibo  basin,  have  made  it  a  clean,  thriving 
commercial  and  industrial  city,  with  modern  pub- 
lic services  Because  of  the  shallow  lake  outlet,  it 
serves  a«  a  transhipping  point  for  inland  products, 
which  are  transferred  from  lake  vessels  to  lighters 
going  to  WILLEMSTAD,  where  again  reloading  is 
necessary  Besides  oil,  exports  include  coffee,  ca- 
cao, sugar,  and  hardwoods 

Mtracaibo,  Lake,  area  c  5,000  sq  mi ,  NW  Vene- 
zuela Discovered  m  1499  by  VESPUCCI,  the  lake 
lies  4n  the  extremely  hot,  disease-ridden  lowlands 
of  the  Maracaibo  basin,  a  region  which,  almost  en- 
closed by  mountains,  is  semiand  in  the  north  but 
has  an  annual  rainfall  of  50  in  in  the  south  Much 
of  the  native  population  lives  in  thatched  huts  built 
on  stilts  over  the  brackish  water  Although  the  fer- 
tile soil  produces  sugar  cane,  cacao,  and  a  wealth  of 
tropical  hardwoods,  absentee  exploitation,  un- 
healthful living,  and  scarcity  of  labor  have  left  the 
area  undeveloped  agriculturally  Some  livestock  is 
raised  By  far  the  most  vital  activity  is  production 
of  petroleum  Developed  since  1918  by  foreign 
concerns,  the  region  is  one  of  the  greatest  oil-pro- 
ducing areas  in  the  world  Lake  Maracaibo,  with 
the  CATATUMBO  river,  is  a  major  artery  of  commu- 
nication for  products  of  the  adjacent  region  and 
those  of  the  Colombian-Venezuelan  highlands  A 
channel,  34  mi  long,  m  places  only  11  ft  deep, 
connecting  it  with  the  Gulf  of  Venesuela  (or  Gulf 
of  Maracaibo),  blocks  ocean  vessels,  necessitating 
transshipment  at  MARACAIBO 

Maracay  (marakl'),  city  (pop  30,224) ,  N  Venesuela, 
at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Valencia  It  is  a  com- 
mercial, agricultural,  and  industrial  city  in  most 
respects  like  its  neighbor  VALENCIA  Only  70  mi 
from  Caracas,  it  supplies  much  of  the  meat  and 
dairy  products  for  the  capital  and  raw  materials 
for  its  industries  It  was  modernised  by  the  recent 
dictator,  Juan  Vicente  G6iacc. 

2&*Hgh*  (maraga').  city  (1947  estimated  pop.  33,- 
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386),  NW  Iran,  E  of  Lake  Urmia  and  S  of  Tabriz. 
It  has  large  exports  of  local  fruit  to  Russia  The 
semmomadio  Mongols  in  Persia  held  their  court 
here  under  Hulagu  Khan  until  the  establishment  of 
a  fixed  capital  at  Tabriz  Their  celebrated  observa- 
tory is  now  in  rums 

Marah  [Heb., -bitter]  bitter  spring  which  Moses 
sweetened  Ex.  15  23. 

Marais  (marft')  [Fr  ,  -swamp],  old  quarter  of  Pans, 
France,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine.  It  was, 
until  the  18th  cent ,  the  most  aristocratic  section 
of  Paris  TheHdteldesTournelles,  long  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  France  (Henry  II  was  killed  in  its 
court  dunng  a  joust),  was  replaced  bv  Henrv  IV 
with  the  Place  des  Vosges  The  Marat*  park,  sur- 
rounded by  uniform  houses  in  pink  brick  and  gray 
slate,  remains  a  perfect  ensemble  of  17th-mituiy 
architecture  Near  by  is  the  GARNAVALKT,  once 
the  residence  of  Mme  de  Sevign6,  which  houses  the 
municipal  museum  of  Paris  Though  the  quarter  is 
now  very  populous,  it  still  has  many  fine  mansioiiH 
dating  from  its  most  prosperous  period 

Marais  dee  Cygnes  (me^rS  du  s?n'),  river,  c  140  mi 
long,  rising  in  E  central  Kansas,  SW  of  Topeka, 
and  flowing  SE  into  Missouri  to  join  the  Little 
Osago  and  form  the  Osage 

Maraj6  (milruzhd'),  island,  u  150  mi  long  and  c  100 
mi  wide,  N  Brazil,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  It 
divides  the  river  into  the  Amazon  proper  and  the 
Para  Low  and  swampv  in  the  west,  it  has  in  the 
east  extensive  grasslands  for  rattle  raiding  There 
are  aboriginal  mounds  of  archaeological  importance 

Maralah  (mar'ula),  unidentified  boundary  mark  m 
N  Palestine  Joshua  19  11. 

Maramures,  Rumania  see  CRISANA-MARAMURES 

Maranatha  (mar*una'thu)   see  ANATHEMA 

Maranhio  (maranyft'6),  state  (129,270  sq  mi  ,  1940 
pop  1,235,169,  1949  estimated  pop  1,491,079), 
NE  Brazil  The  capital  is  SIo  Luis  (also  some- 
times called  Maranh&o)  It  fronts  on  the  Atlantic 
in  the  north  and  has  a  low,  hot  coastal  plain,  where 
most  of  the  population  lives  Here  grow  many 
babassu  palms,  and  babassu  nuts  (processed  for 
vegetable  oil)  are  an  important  produ«  t  In  the 
south  the  land  rises  to  a  plateau  and  to  the  edge  of 
the  Brazilian  highlands  Here  in  the  fertile  valleys 
of  the  small,  northward-flowing  streams,  cotton, 
sugar,  rice,  and  to  bat  ( o  are  grown  The  state  has 
some  alluvial  gold  deposits,  and  phosphorous  baux- 
ite deposits  have  recently  been  found  The  first 
settlement  was  by  the  French,  who  founded  Sao 
Luis  in  1612,  but  were  displaced  bv  the  Portuguese 
in  1615 

Marafi6n  (maranyon')t  river,  a  headstrcam  of  the 
Amazon,  rising  in  central  Peru,  flowing  NNE 
through  the  Andes  almost  to  Ecuador,  then  north- 
east and  east  to  join  the  UCAYALI  It  is  sometimes 
considered  part  of  the  Amazon  pi  oper  It  is  navigable 
to  the  Pongo  de  Manseriche,  the  gorge  through 
which  it  goes  before  reaching  the  Amazon  basin 
URSUA  descended  the  Marafidn  in  1560. 

marant*   see  ARROWROOT 

Marti  (marash'),  citv  (pop  33,104),  S  central  Tur- 
key, m  the  Taurus  tnts  It  is  an  agru  ultural  trade 
center  Ancient  inscriptions  found  here  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  was  a  Hittite  citv  A  large  part  of 
the  population  is  Armenian.  The  name  is  some- 
times spelled  Marash 

maraschino  (ma'ruske 'no),  LIQUEUR  prepared  by  dis- 
tilling the  fermented  juice  of  the  marasca,  a  sour 
cherry  of  Dalmatia  The  maraschino  cherry  is  pre- 
served in  maraschino  or  111  imitation  syrup 

Marash.  Turkey  see  MARAS 

Marat,  Jean  Paul  (zha"  p6l'  mum'),  1743-93,  French 
revolutionist,  b  Switzerland  He  studied  medicine 
in  England,  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  doctor 
in  London  and  in  Paris,  and  wrote  valuable  scien- 
tific and  medical  works  (some  in  English)  His 
Philosophical  Kstay  on  Man  (1773)  was  attacked 
by  Voltaire  for  its  extreme  materialism  When  tho 
Revolution  began  (1789),  he  abandoned  science  for 
polities,  founding  the  journal  L'Ami  du  peuplc,  in 
which  he  vented  his  bitter  hatred  and  suspicion  of 
all  who  were  in  power  Outlawed,  ho  published  his 
paper  from  various  hiding  places,  attacking  Necker, 
Lafayette,  the  commune,  Miraoeau,  the  emigrta, 
and,  finally,  the  king  While  hiding  m  the  sewers 
of  Paris,  he  contracted  a  skin  disease  which  neces- 
sitated hia  remaining  in  a  warm  bath.  In  Aug , 
1792,  he  entered  again  into  public  life  The  Sep- 
tember massacres  were  indirectly  caused  by  his  in- 
flammatory articles,  which  were  widely  read. 
Elected  to  the  Convention,  he  supported  the  Jaco- 
bins by  waging  a  deadly  war  on  the  GIRONDISTS 
Their  downfall  marked  his  triumph  He  was  stabbed 
to  death  m  his  bath  by  Charlotte  CORDAY  The 
murder  of  "the  friend  of  the  people"  was  exploited 
by  the  Jaoobms  as  a  pretext  for  intensifying  the 
Terror  Selections  from  his  writings  have  been  pub- 
lished as  Textet  cAoww  (1945)  See  L.  R  Gott- 
Bohalk,  Jean  Pavl  Marat  (1927) 

Marathas:  see  MAHJUTTAB. 

Marathi  (mura't£),  language  of  the  Indie  group  of 
the  Indo-Iranian  subfamily  of  Indo-European 
languages  See  LA  von  AGE  (table). 

Marathon  (mar'uthon),  village  and  plain,  ancient 
Greece,  20  mi.  NE  of  Athens  Here  the  Athenians 
and  Flataoans  under  MILTIADES  defeated  a  Persian 
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army  in  490  B  C  (see  PERSIAN  WARS).  In  legend 
the  plain  was  the  scene  of  the  victory  of  THESEUS 
over  a  great  bull 

marathon  race,  long-distance  race  deriving  its  name 
from  Marathon,  Greece,  whence,  in  490  B  C.,  a 
runner  carried  news  of  victory  to  Athens  In  the 
Olympic  games  a  long-distance  foot  race  called  a 
Marathon  was  first  UK  hided  in  the  program  at 
Athens  in  1896  The  dmtam  e  was  c  25  mi.  but  in 
1908  was  standardized  at  20  rni  and  385  yds.  Thin 
race  has  become  one  of  the  principal  events  of  tho 
Ol>mpic  games  The  Ameruan  Marathon  Rare, 
held  annually  (except  for  1918)  since  1897  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Athletu  Association,  IH 
the  most  famous  of  such  races  Clarence  H  Demai 
won  it  seven  times  between  1911  and  1930 

Maratti  or  Maratta,  Carlo  (kar'16  mdrat'te,  -ta), 
1625-1713,  Italian  painter  and  engraver  of  the 
Roman  school  He  restored  Raphael's  frescoes  in 
the  Vatican  arid  \vas  appointed  curator  of  the  Vati- 
can paintings  Lxamples  of  his  art  are  Madonna 
(Rome),  The  Viryin  Appearing  to  St  Philip  (Flor- 
ence) ,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (Basel) ,  Presen- 
tation in  the  Temjde  (Vienna),  Apollo  Pursuing 
Daphne  (Brussels),  Hagar  and  lahmael  (Madrid), 
and  portraits  of  Pope  Clement  IX  (Hermitage, 
Leningrad,  half-length  replica,  Metropolitan  Mus  ) 
and  Cardinal  Cern  (National  Gall  ,  London) 

Marbach  (mar'hakh)  or  Marbach  am  Neckar  (am 
nfi'kftr),  town  (pop  5,463).  N  Wurttemberg,  Ger- 
many, on  the  Nockar  and  E  of  Ludwigsburg  It  is 
in  a  wine-producing  district  *  riedru  h  von  Schiller 
was  born  here 

Marble,  Alice,  1913-,  American  tennis  player,  b 
PI  urn  as  co  ,  Calif  She  began  playing  tennis  at  the 
age  of  15,  and  after  1931  she  rose  rapidly  in  na- 
tional tennis  rankings  After  a  serious  physical  col- 
lapse on  a  Pans  tennis  court  in  1934,  Alice  Marble 
qui<  kly  rebounded  She  four  times  took  the  U  S 
singles  championship  (1936,  1938-40)  and,  with 
Harah  Palfrev  (  <x>ke,  took  the  U  S  doubles  crown 
(1937-40)  She  also  won  the  British  singles  (1939) 
and  doubles  (1938-39)  championships  In  1940  she 
entered  the  professional  tennis  ranks  See  her  auto- 
biography, The  Road  to  Wimbledon  (1946). 

marble,  LIMESTOVE  composed  wholly  or  in  large  part 
of  CALCITR  or  DOLOMITE  crystals,  the  cr\atalline 
texture  being  the  lesult  of  extreme  MFTAMOKPHIBM 
by  heat  and  pressuie  The  term  is  loosely  applied 
to  any  limestone  or  dolomite  which  takes  a  good 
pohbh  and  is  otherwise  suitable  as  a  building  stone 
or  ornamental  stone  Marbles  range  in  color  from 
snow  white  to  giay  and  black,  many  varieties  being 
some  shade  of  red,  yellow,  pink,  green,  or  buff,  the 
colors,  which  are  caused  bv  the  presence  of  impuri- 
ties, are  frequently  arranged  m  bands  or  patches 
and  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  stone  when  it  is  cut 
and  polished  Marble  is  used  as  a  material  m  statu- 
ary and  monuments,  as  a  facing  stone  in  buildings 
and  residences,  and  for  pillars,  colonnades,  panel- 
ing, wainscoting,  and  floor  tiles  Like  all  lime- 
stones, it  is  corroded  by  water  and  acid  fumes  and 
is  thus  ultimately  an  unec  onomic  material  for  use 
in  exposed  places  and  m  large  cities  The  presence 
of  certain  impuiities  decreases  its  durability  Mar- 
bles are  quarued  m  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  chief 
courttnes  where  they  are  produced  in  important 

Suan titles  are  the  British  Isles,  Belgium,  France, 
ermany,  Italy,  Gieeco,  and  the  United  States 
Marble  was  extensively  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 
the  Parthenon  and  other  famous  buildings  were 
constructed  of  white  Pentehc  marble  from  Mt 
Pentehcus  in  Attica,  and  the  finest  statues,  e.g  ,  the 
Venus  do*  Medici,  from  the  remarkably  lustrous 
Parian  marble  from  Paros  in  the  Cyclades  These 
same  quarries  were  used  by  the  Romans  after  their 
conquest  of  Gieece  Among  the  famous  marbles  of 
Italy  are  the  Carrara  and  Siena  marbles  of  Tus- 
cany,  which  were  used  bv  the  Romans  and  the 
Italian  sculptors  of  the  Renaissance  The  finest 
marbles  in  the  United  States  come  fiom  Vermont, 
which  produces  more  mm  ble  than  any  other  one 
locality  m  the  United  States  Other  states  impor- 
tant as  marble  pioducers  are  Massachusetts,  Mary- 
land, Tennessee,  Georgia,  Missouri,  California, 
Colorado,  arid  Arizona  Soo  G  P  Merrill,  Stone* 
for  Building  and  Deration  (3d  ed  ,  1903) ,  W.  G 
Renwick,  Marble  and  Marble  Working  (1909) 

Marble  Falls,  town  (pop  1,021),  central  Texas,  on 
the  Colorado  and  NW  of  Austin,  settled  1887,  me 
1908  Granite  Mt  near  by  yielded  gramte  for  the 
Texas  capitol,  and  the  tow  n  is  known  primarily  for 
quarrying 

Marblehead.  1  Town  (pop  10,856),  NE  Mass  ,  on 
the  coast  NE  of  Boston ,  settled  1629,  set  off  from 
Salem  1633  Long  a  n*lung  village,  Marblehead 
became  a  resort  in  the  19th  cent.,  it  is  favored  es- 
pecially for  vachtmg  There  are  18th-century 
buildings  in  the  picturesque  village,  including  El- 
bridge  Gen  \  's  birthplace  In  Burial  Hill  cemetery 
are  the  graves  of  hundieds  of  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers and  a  monument  to  the  65  Marbleheaders 
who  died  m  a  gale  in  1 84b.  The  Revolutionary  Fort 
Sewall  is  m  a  seaside  park  2  Village  (pop.  915),  N 
Ohio,  in  a  fruitgrowing  and  limestone  area;  settle*  1 
c  1809  It  is  a  summer  lesort  and  fishing  center  at 
the  tip  of  a  peninsula  extending  into  Lake  Erie  N 
of  Sandusky. 
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marbling,  in  bookbinding,  a  process  of  coloring  the    Marceau  or  Marceau-Desgraviers,  Francois  Severin 
*  •  -      .      .  .    .          ftr&aw&'    savurS'     marscV-d&gravya'),     1769-96, 

French  general    He  rose  from  the  ranks,  was  pro- 


sides,  edges,  or  end  papers  of  a  book  in  a  desij 
that  suggests  the  veins  and  mottles  of  marble 


tree  marbling,  as  of  tree  calf  bindings,  the  design     moted  major  general  at  24,  and  fought  gallantly  at 
suggests  also  the  trunk  and  branches  of  a  tree    In     Verdun  and  in  the  VENDEE     In  1796  he  helped 

'          raise  tho  siege  of  Mainz  but  was  killed  in  battle 

soon  afterward  His  youthful  heroism  and  early 
death  were  celebrated  by  Byron  and  Schiller 
Marcel,  Etienne  (atvoV  m-irsPl'),  d  1358,  French 
populat  leader,  provost  of  the  merchants  of  Paris 
In  the  States-General  of  1356,  1357,  and  1358,  ho 
and  Robert  LB  COQ  led  in  bargaining  for  govern- 
mental reforms  with  the  dauphin  (later  CHARLES 
V),  who  was  ui  need  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  Eng- 
lish war  Aftei  the  revocation  (1357)  by  the  dau- 


tree  marbling,  liquid  colors  are  run  over  a  surface 
bent  to  form  a  trough,  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  pro- 
duced in  the  bottom  of  the  trough  In  other  mar- 
bling, the  colors  are  arranged  on  the  surface  of  a 
liquid,  and  to  this  the  surface  to  be  colored  is  ap- 
plied Marbling  requires  .skill ,  it  is  commonly  done 
by  specialists  called  marblers 
Marburg  (mar'burg,  Gor  miir'boork)  or  Marburg 
an  derlann  (under  Ian'),  city'  " 


„.  - (POP  37,382),  H._  __. 

W  Germain  ,  m  former  Hesse-Nassau,  on  the  Lahn 
river  and  N  of  Frankfurt    It  is  famed  chiefly  for 


phin  of  the  Grande  Ordonnance,  which  had  granted 


its  Protestant  university,  founded  in  1527  b>  Philip      the    States-Genet  al    far-reaching    rights,    Marcel 


of  Hesse  Chemicals,  machinery,  and  precision  in- 
struments are  manufactured  here  Mai  burg  grew 
in  the  1 2th  ( ent  around  a  <  astle  and  was  the 
residence  (I3th-17th  cent)  of  the  landgraves  of 
Hesse  It  lemamed  virtually  unchanged  in  the 
Second  World  War  In  the  castle  (13th-  15th 
cent  ),  which  dominates  the  pi«  turesquo  citv,  the 
famous  Marburg  Colloquy  took  place  in  1529  under 
the  auspices  of  Philip  of  Hesse,  it  filled  to  bring 


formed  an  alliance  with  CHARLKS  II  of  Navarre, 
broke  definitely  with  the  dauphin,  and  prepared 
Pans  for  resistance  against  the  dauphin  He  was 
assassinated  on  July  31,  1358,  on  the  suspicion  that 
he  was  about  to  open  the  gates  to  the  king  of 
Navarre 

Marcelme  (mursulen'),  city  (pop  3,200),  N  Mo, 
N  W  of  Moborly ,  platted  1887  It  is  a  shipping  cen- 
ter in  a  farm  and  coal  aiea 


about  agreement  between  LUTHEH  and  MELANCH-    Marcellinus  Amnuanus     see  AMMIANUS  MARCBL- 

THON  on  the  one  side  and  ZWINCTLI  on  the  other       LINUS 

St    ELIZABKTH  of  Hungary  is  buried  in  the  fine    Marcellus  (marstt'us),  principal  plebeian  family  of 


the  anciont  Roman  gens  Claudia  Marcus  Claudius 
Marcellus,  <  2(>8-208  B  C  ,  was  five  tunes  consul 
(222,  215,  214,  210,  and  208  B  C  )  In  his  first  c  on- 

,  sulship  he  fought  against  the  Insubrmn  Gauls,  and 

Marburg,  Yugoslavia  see  MAUIROR  he  killed  their  king  with  his  own  hand  In  his  third 
Marbury  vs.  Madison,  case,  decided  in  1803  by  the  consulship,  being  colleague  of  Fabms  Maximus,  he 
U  8  Supreme  Court  William  Marbury  had  been  - .  ..  - 


Gothic  church  dedicated  to  her,  hero  also  the  less- 
exalted  remains  of  Frederick  William  I  and  Fred- 
erick II  of  Prussia  and  of  Field  Marshal  Hmden- 
burg  were  transferred  m  194b 


commissioned  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  President  John  Adams  in  the  "mid- 
night appointments"  at  the  verj  end  of  his  admin- 
istration When  the  new  administration  did  not 
deliver  the  commission,  Marburv  sued  James  Mad- 
ison,  Jefferson's  Secretary  of  State  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall,  who  wrote  the  opinion,  held  that 
the  statute  upon  which  Marhury  relied  was  uncon- 
stitutional because  it  gave  the  Supreme  Court  au- 
thority which  was  implicitly  denied  it  by  Article  3 
of  the  U  S  Constitution  The  decision  was  the 
first  by  the  Supreme  Court  authouzmg  all  courts 
to  review  the  constitutionality  of  legislation  Thus, 
though  in  this  instance  it  limited  the  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  ultimately  made  the  American 
judiciary  more  powerful  than  any  other  in  the 
world 

Marbut,   Curtis   Fletcher    (mar'but),    1863-1935, 
American  geologist,  b    near  Verona,  Mo ,  grad 


,  , 

went  into  S  Italy  and  Simh  to  prosecute  the  Second 
Punic  War  He  besieged  Syracuse  and  took  (212 
B  C  )  the  citv ,  m  spite  of  the  wonderful  defenses 
made  by  Archimedes  In  his  fifth  consulship  he 
fell  in  a  skirmish  with  Hannibal's  men  near  Venu- 
sia  Plutarch  wrote  a  biographj  of  him  Marcus 
Claudius  Marcellus,  d  4(>  B  C ,  was  a  friend 
of  Cicero  and  subject  of  the  Ciceronian  oration, 
Pro  Warcello,  <  urule  aedile  (ob  B  C  ),  and  consul 
(61  B  C  )  As  a  senatorial  partisan,  Marcellus  de- 
fended Milo  against  Clodms  and  joined  the  op- 
ponents of  Julius  Caesar  m  the  civil  war  Caesar 
pardoned  him  after  Pharsala  Marcus  Claudius 
Marcellus,  43?-23  B  C  ,  grandnephew  of  Cicero's 
friend,  was  son  of  Octavia,  sister  of  AUGUSTUS,  who 
favored  him  extremely  Mnnellus  was  considered 
to  be  Augustus'  intended  heir,  and  he  was  adopted 
son  of  the  emperor,  mairiod  to  Julia,  the  emporor's 
daughter,  and  was  made  pout  if  ex  He  died  at 


„        .  iade  pontifex 

„ „ —   _    . — ,  „ Baiae,  and  theie  was  gi oat  mourning  for  him 

Umv  of  Missouri,  1889    He  taught  at  the  Umv  of  MarceUus,  village  (pop  1,112),  central  N.Y  ,  SW  of 

Missouri  (1895-1913)  and  from  1910  was  director  Syracuse,  me    1846     Woolen  cloth  and  paper  are 

of  the  Soil  Survey  of  the  Dept  of  Agnculturo    In-  made  heie 

ternationally  known  for  his  soil  research,  he  was  on  MarceUus  of  Ancyra   (ansl'ru),   fl    350,  Galatian 

his  way  to  China  to  make  a  soil  survey  for  the  churchman,  the  most  violent  opponent  of  ARIAN- 


Chinese  government  when  he  died  at  Harbin 
Marc,  Franz  (frants'  mark'),  1S80  1010,  German 
post  impressionist  painter  of  landscapes  arid  ani- 
mals His  early  work  was  impiessiomstic,  but  he 
evolved  a  style  m  which  all  forma  are  broken  mto 
colorful,  crystallike  patterns  The  Hewitched  Mitt 
(Art  Inst ,  Chicago)  is  a  fine  example  Together 


, 

ISM  m  Asia  Minor  He  developed  the  theory  that 
the  Trinity  was  the  lesult  of  emanations  from  God 
which  would  leveit  to  God  in  the  last  things.  He 
embarrassed  the  Nicene  party,  because  their  de- 
fense of  him  against  the  Anane  made  them  suspect 
of  Sabelhamsm  The  Fust  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople condemned  Marcellus 


with  Kandmski  aud  Klee,  Marc  was  a  leader  of  the    March,  earls  of   see  the  family  name,  MORTIMER 
Blaue  Reiter  group  (see  GERMAN  ART)     He  was    March,    Auzias    (ouse'.is    maieh'),    c  1396-c  1460, 
killed  in  the  First  World  War  Catalan  poet    He  wrote  songs  in  the  manner  of  the 

Marcantomo,    Vito    (vfi'to    markanto'neci),    1902-,      troubadours,  other  lyrics  show  the  influence  of 
US   Congressman  (1934-37,  1930-),  h  New  York      Dante  and  Petrarch     His  poems  wore  translated 
city,  grad   New  York  Umv  law  school.  1925    He     into  Castihan  and  were  an  important  influence  on 
was  active  in  community  affairs  in  the  Harlem  sec-     later  lyricists 
tion  of  New  York  c  ity  after  the  age  of  18  and  man-    March,  Peyton  Conway,  1864-,  American  army  offi- 

aged  the  political  campaigns  of  Mavor  F   H   La-  -     -  -  .   ,    .       ..     

Guarcim  until  1934  He  served  (1930-31)  as  as- 
sistant U  S  district  attorney,  and  m  1934  he  ran 
successfully  for  Congress  on  the  Republican  and 
City  Fusion  tickets  He  was  defeated  for  reelec  tion 
in  1936,  but  after  again  winning  a  congressional 
seat  in  1938 — the  year  he  was  read  out  of  the  Re- 


cer,  b  Laston,  Pa  ,  grad  Lafayette  College  (B  A., 
1884,  M  A  ,  1887)  and  West  Point,  1888  He 
served  (1899-1001)  in  tho  Philippines  and  was 
military  governor  of  various  provinces.  He  rose 
through  the  grades  and  was  (1903-7)  a  member  of 
the  army  general  staff  He  commanded  (1917)  the 


publican  party — he  was  repeatedly  returned  to 
Congress.  In  1948,  after  a  New  York  state  law  was 
passed  prohibiting  a  candidate  from  entering  the 


artillery  forces  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  and  m  May,  1918,  he  became  chief  of  staff 
He  retired  (1921)  with  the  rank  of  major  general 
He  wrote  The  Natwn  at  War  (1932) 


primary  of  a  party  without  its  consent,  Marc  an-  March,  urban  district  (pop  11,266),  admuustra- 
tonio  ran  only  on  the  ballot  of  the  American  Labor  tive  ceutei  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  England,  in  the  agn- 
party — of  which  he  became  (1947)  state  chairman  cultuial  fen  region  It  is  a  railroad  and  faim  trade 
and  through  which  he  gave  staunc  h  support  to  center  and  makes  farm  machinery  and  flour  The 
Henry  A.  Wallace  as  presidential  candidate  in  14th-century  Church  of  St  Wendreda  has  a  fine 
1948  Marcantonio  backed  much  of  the  New  Deal  carved  roof 

legislation  in  Congress,  but  only  aligned  himself    March,  river,  Czechoslovakia   see  MORAVA 
with  President  F    D    Roosevelt's  foieign  policy    March   see  MONTH 

after  1941,  when  Germany  invaded  the  USSR    In    march  or  mark,  frontier  province     The  term  is  of 
1948  hejppposed  legislation  for  the  European  Re-      medieval  Germanic  origin,  but  in  antiquity  newl> 
'  "  acquired  provinces  often  were  given  a  special  mili- 

tary status  to  defend  them  from  invasion  The 
officers  entrusted  with  the  rule  of  marches  gener- 
ally were  given  wider  discretion  and  greater  mili- 
tary power  than  other  officials  Their  title  (mar- 
grave, marquis)  has  suivived  the  institution 


c  overy  Plan  and  for  selective  service 

Marc  Antony:  seo  ANTONY 

marcasite  (mar'kuslt)  or  white  iron  pyrites,  a  min- 
eral closely  resembling  end  having  the  same  chem- 
ical composition  as  PYRITE  fit  differs  from  pyrite  m 
that  it  is  paler  m  color,  becomes  darker  upon  oxida- 
tion, and  crystallizes  in  the  orthorhombic  system. 


, 
Charlemagne  created  tho  Spanish  March  in  NE 


Twinned  crystals  resembling  cockscombs  (cooks-     Spain,  conquered  from  the  Arabs,  out  of  this  grew 


comb  pyrites)  or  spearheads  (spear  pyrites)  are  of 
common  occurrence  The  mineral  occurs  in  marls, 
clays,  and  limestones  in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Eng- 
land, and  France,  it  is  found  also  at  Galena,  111  ; 
Joplm,  Mo  ,  and  Mineral  Point,  Win 


the  county  of  BARCELONA  AUSTRIA  was  originally 
the  Eastern  March  (Ger  Ostmark),  also  created  by 
Charlemagne  The  borderlands  of  Wales,  long  con- 
tested m  the  Middle  Ages  by  English  barons  and 
Welsh  lords,  were  the  Welsh  Marches.  The  name 


has  survived  m  many  regions,  e  g.,  the  Marche,  in 
France,  the  Marche*,  in  Italy,  and  Brandenburg 
(Ger.  Mark  Brandenburg) 

march,  in  music,  composition  intended  to  accompany 
marching  Thus  the  only  constant  oharactei  istics 
of  a  march  are  duple  meter  and  a  fairly  simple 
rhythmic  design.  The  mood  of  a  march  may  range 
from  tho  profoundly  moving  death  march  in  Wag- 
ner's Qttterdammerung  to  the  elemental  military 
marches  of  John  Philip  Sousa.  The  funeral  march 
m  Beethoven's  Eroica  Symphony  may  be  cited  as 
the  sublimation  of  the  march  in  serious  music 
Others  are  tho  varied  matches  mihtaires  of  Schu- 
bert, the  march  fun&bre  in  Chopin's  Sonata  in  B 
Flat  Minor,  and  the  Dead  Match  in  Handel's  Saul 
The  earliest  use  of  the  march  as  a  form  in  serious 
music  was  in  the  English  harpsichord  pieces  of  tho 
16th  cent  Numerous  examples  can  be  found 
throughout  opei  a 

Marchand,  Jean  Baptiste  (zha'  baptSst'  marsha')* 
1863-1934,  Fiench  explorei  and  geneial  in  Africa 
In  1898  he  estabhbhed  a  French  post  at  Fashoda 
(now  Kodok)  on  tho  White  Nile  and  resisted  der- 
vish attacks  When  Loici  Kitchener  claimed  that 
the  teiritoiy  was  within  the  dominions  of  the  khe- 
dive  of  Egypt,  fiance  and  England  stood  at  the 
brink  of  war,  the  FABHODA  INCIDRNF  ended  with 
Marchand's  withdrawal  Marchand  fought  in 
China  in  the  Boxei  Rebellion  (1900)  and  had 
a  command  in  France  in  the  First  World  War 
Marche  (marsh),  region  and  former  province,  central 
France,  in  the  M AHSI»  CENTRAL,  W  of  the  Auveigne 
Mts  It  occ upies  ('reuse  dept  aud  a  part  of  Hauto- 
Vienne  dept  Prnnaiily  an  agncultural  region,  it 
also  specializes  in  sheep  i  aismg  Tho  wool  is  manu- 
fuctuied  into  carpets  and  tapestries  at  AUBUBSON 
Gueret  is  the  chief  town  The  name  of  tho  region 
derives  fiom  its  situation  as  a  noithern  border  fief 
(march)  of  tho  duchy  of  ACJUITAINB  It  passed 
(late  13th  cent )  to  the  house  of  Lusignan  hut  was 
seized  (14th  cent )  by  Philip  IV  of  Fiance  Raised 
to  a  duchy,  it  was  given  in  appanage  to  various 
Valois  princes,  ultimately  passing  to  tho  house  of 
Bourbon  Upon  tho  death  (1527)  of  Constable 
Charles  cie  Bom  bon,  it  was  definitively  confiscated 
for  the  crown  by  1<  rancis  I 

Marches,  the,  Ital  Maiche  (m.ir'ki),  region  (3,744 
sq  mi  ,  pop  1,278,071),  central  Italy,  extending 
from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Apennines  to  the 
Adriatic  coast  It  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of 
Ancona,  Ascoh  Pueno,  Maceiata,  and  Pesaro  e 
TJrbmo,  all  named  aftei  their  chief  cities  Ancona  is 
the  capital  Ceieals  and  wine  are  the  main  prod- 
ucts, lecont  exploitation  of  hydroelectric  powei 
has  encouraged  the  growth  of  some  industries 
The  Umbn  and  the  Pie«ntes  (Greek  colonists  for 
whom  pait  of  tho  region  was  named  Picenum)  lived 
here  at  the  tnno  of  the  Roman  conquest  (3d  cent 
B  C  ).  The  area  was  invaded  by  the  Goths,  later 
(6th  cent  )  the  northern  section,  including  four  of 
the  five  cities  of  tho  PKNTAPOUS  and  adjoining  ter- 
utones,  wa*  ruled  by  the  Byzantines  while  the 
southern  section  became  a  pait  of  tho  duchy  of 
SPOLETO  In  tho  8th  cent  the  region  passed,  with 
the  donations  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  under  the 
nominal  i  ulo  of  tho  popes,  but  later  emperors  grant- 
ed fiefs  in  the  area  until  the  13th  cent  The  name 
Marches  oiiginatod  around  the  10th  cent  from 
some  of  those  fiofs  which  came  to  be  at  the  border 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Enipire  (March  of  Ancona,  of 
I'ermo,  of  Camorino)  In  spite  of  the  contests  be- 
tween emperora  and  popes,  some  cities  established 
free  communes  or  were  governed  by  noble  families. 
After  the  13th  cent,  the  popes  strove  to  establish 
their  rule  e\er\  where,  the  last  local  autonomies 
surrendered  definitively  in  the  16th  cent.  After 
the  period  of  1- tench  occupation  (1797-1815)  the 
Marches  were  restored  to  the  popes  They  were 
united  with  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  in  1860. 
Marchesi,  Mathilde  (matSl'du  marka'ze) ,  1826-1913, 
German  mezzo-soprano,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Graumann,  pupil  of  Maiiuol  Patncio  Garcia  She 
was  well  known  as  a  smgci  in  opera  and  concert 
and  as  the  teacher  of  such  singers  as  Melba,  Eamos, 
and  Calve  She  taught  at  the  conservatories  of 
Cologne  and  Vienna  and  in  Pans  She  wrote  on 
vocal  technique,  and  her  memoirs,  Marches  and 
Music,  appeared  in  1897  In  1852  she  married  Sal- 
vatore  Marchesi,  cavaliere  de  Castrone,  marchese 
della  Rajata  (stilvatcVra  mnrka'rf,  kuvulya'ra  dfi 
kastrcVna,  marka'aa  d81M  raja'ta),  1822-1908, 
Italian  baritone,  also  a  famous  teacher,  who  ap- 
peared with  her  in  opera  and  concert 
Marchfeld  (markh'fcTt*),  plain,  lower  Austria,  NE 
of  Vienna,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Morava 
(Ger.  March)  river,  which  here  forms  the  Austro- 
Czochoslovak  border  Offering  an  easy  approach  to 
Vienna,  it  is  of  strategic  significance,  and  several 
important  battles  were  fought  here  In  1260  OT- 
TOCAR II  of  Bohemia  defeated  Bela  IV  of  Hungary 
on  the  Marchfeld,  arid  here  Ottocar  was  defeated 
and  slam  by  the  forces  of  Rudolf  I,  whoso  family, 
the  house  of  Hapsburg,  thus  began  its  major  con- 
quests. In  1809  Napoleon  I  was  defeated  here  at 
Aspera  by  Archduke  Charles  but  briefly  afterward 
won  a  major  victory  at  Wagram 
Marchmont,  Patrick  Home  of  Polwarth,  1st  earl  of: 
see  HOMJB  or  POLWABTH,  SIB  PATRICK 
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Marcian  (mar'shun),  c.390-457,  Roman  emperor  of 
the  East  (460-57),  successor  of  Theodosuis  II, 
whose  aiflter  PULCHBRIA  he  married  in  450.  Ortho- 
dox in  religious  affaire,  he  convoked  (451)  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (see  CHALCBDON.  COUNCIL 
OF).  He  curtailed  court  expenses  and  endeavored 
to  lighten  taxation  His  refusal  to  pay  tribute  to 
ATTILA  precipitated  the  Hunme  invasion  of  the 
Roman  Empire  With  him  the  Theodosmn  dynasty 
came  to  an  end  in  the  East  Leo  I  succeeded  him 

Marcion  (mar'shun,  mor'seun),  fl  144,  early  heresi- 
arch,  founder  of  the  Maroiomtes,  the  first  great 
Christian  heresy  to  rival  Catholic  Christianity  He 
was  born  in  Sinope  (A  D  c  85)  He  was  first  ex- 
commumcatod  for  his  doctrine  by  his  fathei,  the 
bishop  of  Smope  He  taught  in  Asia  Minor,  then 
came  to  Rome  (c  139),  where  he  perfected  his  theo- 
ry In  144  he  presented  his  ideas  to  the  Romans, 
they,  too,  excommunicated  him  He  formed  a 
church  of  his  own,  which  became  widespread  and 
powerful  Marcion  taught  a  dualism,  in  common 
with  GNOSTICISM,  and  proclaimed  that  the  stern, 
lawgivuig  God  of  the  Old  Testament  rivaled  the 
good,  merciful  God  of  the  New  The  Creator  was 
evil  Marcion  also  rejected  the  real  incarnation  of 
Christ,  claiming  that  lie  was  a  manifestation  of  the 
Father  But  unlike  the  Gnostics,  he  believed  in 
salvation  by  faith  rather  than  by  gnosis,  he  re- 
jected the  Gnostic  emanation  theory,  and  he 
sought  truth  in  his  own  truncated  version  of  the 
Gospels  Marcion  completely  rejected  the  Old 
Testament  and  issued  a  version  of  the  Gospels 
winch  included  only  10  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  and 
an  edited  vei  sum  of  St  Luke  He  explained  in  his 
Antitheses  that  since  law  was  often  opposed  to  St 
Paul  in  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  earl\ 
apostles  all  passages  in  the  Bible  which  suggested 
the  Jewish  foundation  of  Christianity  should  be 
suppressed,  even  including  such  statements  by  St 
Paul  Marciomsm  emphasized  asceticism  and  in- 
fluenced the  development  of  VI  \NICH\EISM,  by 
which  it  was  absorbed  Its  effect  on  orthodox 
Christianity  was  to  cause  a  canonical  Gospel  to  l>e 
assembled  and  promulgated  and  the  fulfillment  of 
the  Old  Law  in  the  New  Law  to  be  clcai  ly  enounced 

Marcomanm    see  GERMANS 

Marconi,  Gughelmo,  Marchese  (goolyel'mSmarka'- 
za  marks 'm),  1874-1937,  Italian  physicist,  cele- 
brated foi  his  development  of  wneless  telegraphy 
(see  RVDIO)  In  the  field  of  elec  tiomagnetic  waves 
he  correlated  and  improved  inventions  of  11  R 
lleitz,  Edouard  Branly,  and  othei  scientists  and  in- 
vented a  piactical  antenna  Experimenting  with 
homemade  appaiatus,  in  1895  he  sent  long-wave 
signals  over  a  distance  of  moie  than  a  mile  Ho 
patented  his  system  in  England  (1896)  and  organ- 
ized a  \v  11  el  ess  telegiaph  com  puny  (1897)  to  de- 
velop its  commercial  applications  In  1899  he 
transmitted  signals  across  the  English  Channel 
and  in  1901  received  m  St  John's,  Newfoundland, 
the  first  transatlantic  wireless  signals,  sent  from 
his  station  at  Poldhu,  Cornwall  Aftei  the  Hrst 
World  War  ho  concentrated  on  short  waves,  and 
c  1930  turned  his  attention  to  microwaves  He 
received,  jointly  with  K  H  Draun,  the  1909  Nobel 
Prize  in  Physics  for  work  in  wireless  telegraphy 
See  biographies  by  O  E  Dunlap  (1937)  and  Doug- 
las Coo  (1943) 

Marco  Polo    see  POLO,  M\RCO» 

Marcos  de  Niza  (mar'kos  da  ue'sa),  c  1496-1558, 
missionary  explorer  in  Spanish  Noith  America  A 
Franciscan  friar,  piohablv  bom  in  Nice  of  Italian 
parents  and  sometimes  called  Marco  da  Nizza,  ho 
had  served  in  Peru  and  (almost  certainly)  Guate- 
mala before  coming  to  Mexico  There  Viceroy 
Antonio  de  Mcndoza,  excited  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca's 
stories  of  rich  Indian  cities  to  the  north  of  the 
present  Sonora,  planned  an  oxploung  expedition 
At  the  head  of  this  in  1539,  Fray  Marcos  voyaged 
into  SE  Arizona  and  perhaps  into  New  Mexico  (his 
companion,  Estcban,  a  Mooi  or  Negro,  almost  cer- 
tainly went  ahead  and  was  killed  m  the  Zum  coun- 
try) The  friar  wioto  a  repent  that  described  with 
enthusiasm  and  great  inaccuracy  the  fabulous 
riches  of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola  Fabulous  they 
proved  to  be  when  Francisco  VAsquoz  de  COKONA- 
DO  led  (1540)  his  soldiers  there,  and  Fray  Marcos 
was  dismissed  as  guide  and  sent  back  m  disgrace 
The  friar  may  have  boon  duped  by  the  talk  of 
Indians  into  making  his  false  statements  At  any 
rate  his  inconspicuous  last  years  were  spent  worthi- 
ly m  religious  service  See  bibliography  under 
CORONADO,  FRANCISCO  VAsQuaz  DE  See  also 
Clove  Hallenbeck,  The  Journey  of  Fray  Marcos  de 
Niza  (1949) 

Marculf  (mar'kulf"),  fl  7th  cent ,  Frankish  monk. 
He  compiled  the  MarciUfi  monachi  formulae  f formu- 
laries of  Marculf],  usually  dated  c  650  Formu- 
laries were  model  forms  of  official  documents  for 
the  use  of  the  Church,  of  the  state,  and  of  private 
individuals,  and  they  were  used  as  manuals  in 
chanceries  Marculf's  is  one  of  the  best  collections 
and  is  invaluable  to  scholars. 

Marcus,  in  the  Bible  see  MARK,  SAINT 

Marcus,  town  (pop  1,200),  NW  Iowa,  NE  of  Sioux 
City,  me  1892 

Marcus  Aurelius  (Marcus  Aelius  Aurehus  Anto- 
ninus) (mftr'kus  6r6'l6us),  121-80,  Roman  em- 
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peror,  named  originally  Marcus  Annius  Verus  He 
was  a  nephew  of  Faustina,  the  wife  of  ANTONINUS 
Pius,  who  adopted  him  Marcus  married  Anto- 
ninus' daughter,  another  Faustina  From  youth 
Marcus  was  a  diligent  student  and  a  zealous  Stoic 
During  the  reign  of  his  guardian  he  was  the  em- 
peror's constant  companion,  and  he  succeeded  him 
(161)  with  his  adoptive  brother,  Lucius  Verus,  as 
colleague  Verus  allowed  Aurelius  to  dominate 
From  109  Aurehus  was  sole  emperor  His  reign 
was  not  easy,  bee  ause  of  earthquakes  and  plagues, 
and  because  of  the  attacks  of  Parthmna,  Germans, 
and  Britons.  He  won  a  victorv  over  the  Marco- 
manm (167-68),  commemorated  by  the  Antomne 
Column  (Piazza  Colonna,  Rome),  raised  by  his  son 
COMMODUB  Marcus  Aurelius  was  devoted  to  his 
duty  and  humanitarian  in  bis  conception  of  it  He 
was  notablv  good  to  the  poor,  lowering  their  taxes 
and  lightening  their  burdens  He  was  always  clem- 
ent with  politic  al  criminals,  and  he  cut  down 
much  of  the  public  brutabtv  of  sue  h  things  as 
gladiatorial  shows  In  all  things  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  empire  Consistent  with  his  general 
activity  was  persecution  of  Christians,  <ontinumg 
the  policy  of  Trajan  He  wrote  a  little  book,  called 
Meditations  (Eng  tr  bv  George  Long,  1942,  by 
\  S  L  Farquharnon,  1945),  which  expresses  with 
great  beaut}  and  humanity  a  plulosophv  of  Stou 
type  See  biographies  by  H  D  Sedgwick  (1921), 
P  E  Mathowm  (1922),  and  C  C  Dove  (1930) 

Marcus  Hook,  industrial  borough  (pop  4,123),  SE 
Pa  ,  on  the  Delaware  and  SW  of  Philadelphia,  set- 
tled c  1040,  laid  out  c  1701,  me  1893  It  is  an  im- 
portant oil-refining  center  and  has  textile  factories 
Blackboard  and  other  pirates  had  then  rendezvous 
hero  The  congiegation  of  St  Martin's  Episcopal 
Church  (1845)  was  oigamzod  c  1699 

Marcus  Island,  Jap  \1inami-tort-nhima  volcanic 
island,  aiea  1  sq  mi,  W  Pacific,  700  nautical 
mi  E  of  the  Bonm  Islands  Discovered  in  1896  by 
the  Japanese,  it  was  annexed  by  Japan  in  1 899  In 
the  Second  World  War  the  island  had  Japanese 
naval  and  air  bases  After  Japan's  defeat  it  was 
placed  under  U  S  military  government 

Marcy,  William  Learned,  1786-1857,  Vmeruan 
statesman,  b  Southbndge,  Mass  ,  gntd  Brown, 
1808  He  went  trt  Trov ,  N  Y  ,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted (1811)  to  the  bar  and  where,  after  serving 
m  the  War  of  1812,  he  returned  to  law  prac  tice  and 
held  local  offices  A  Demo«  rat  and  pmrtisan  of 
Martin  Van  Buren,  Marty  entered  the  political 
group  known  as  the  ALB  VNT  KJC.I-  NCY,  of  whu  h  he 
soon  be<  ame  a  dominant  figure  He  served  us  state 
comptroller  (1823-29)  and  as  justice  of  the  state 
supreme  court  (1829-31)  before  he  entered  the 
US  Senate  \s  Senator  (1841-42),  Marcv 
staunohlv  defended  Van  Buren,  his  public  defense 
of  "the  rule  that  to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils  of 
the  enemy"  in  the  speech  supporting  the  nomina- 
tion of  Van  Buren  as  minister  to  England  sup- 
posedlj  gave  rise  to  the  term  "spoils  svstem  " 
Many  served  (1833-39)  as  governor  of  New  York 
for  three  terms  and  was  (1839-42)  a  member  of  the 
Mexican  Claims  Commission  \s  Secretary  of  War 
(1845-49)  under  President  James  K  Polk,  Manv 
was  faced  with  the  conduct  of  a  difficult  office  m 
the  Mexican  War  He  had  drifted  into  opposition 
to  Van  Bureu  and  headed  the  HUNKLHS,  a  faction 
of  the  New  York  Democ  ratit  party  The  peak  of 
Marcj's  career  was  reached  when  he  served  as 
Secretary  of  State  (1853-57)  under  President 
Ihranklui  Pierce  He  handled  many  delicate  prob- 
lems, including  the  Gadsdeu  Purchase,  negotiations 
concerning  the  Black  Warrior  matter  with  Spain, 
and  the  trouble  arising  from  the  filibustering  expe- 
dition of  William  Walker  in  Nicaragua  He  con- 
demned the  OSTEND  MANutsro,  but  managed  to 
maintain  a  neutral  attitude  toward  the  rising  prob- 
lem of  slavery 

Marcy,  Mount,  5,344  ft  high,  NE  N  Y  ,  m  the  Adi- 
rondacks  near  Lake  Placid,  highest  peak  in  the 
state  It  was  first  ascended  in  1837  Tiny  Lake 
Tear  of  the  Clouds  near  by  is  the  source  of  a  head- 
stream  of  the  Hudson 

Mar  del  Plata  (mar '  dh61  pla'tu) ,  city  (pop  104,513) , 
Buenos  Aires  prov  ,  Argentina,  c  250  mi  SSE  of 
Buenos  Aires  On  the  Atlantic  coast,  it  is  a  fashion- 
able seaside  resort 

Mardi  Gras  (miir'de"  gra'),  French  name  for  SHROVF 
TUKSDAI  As  the  last  day  before  the  fasting  season 
of  Lent,  it  became  the  occasion  for  great  merry- 
making m  the  Middle  Ages  In  the  cities  of  some 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  the  custom  of 
holding  carnival  for  Mardi  Gras  has  continued  and 
has  been  elaborated  The  carnivals,  with  spectacu- 
lar parades,  masked  balls,  mock  ceremonials,  ami 
street  dancing,  usually  last  for  a  week  or  even  two 
weeks  before  Mardi  Gras  itself  Some  of  the  most 
celebrated  are  held  in  New  Orleans,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Nice,  and  Cologne 

Mardomus  (mnrdo'neus),  d  479  B  C  ,  Persian  gen- 
eral, son  of  the  conspirator  Gobryas  and  son-in- 
law  of  Darius  I  Darius  sent  him  (492  B  C  )  to 
attack  Eretria  and  Athens  for  aiding  the  lonmns, 
but  his  fleet  was  lost  m  a  storm  off  Mt  Athos,  and 
a  Thra<  tan  tribe  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  He  helped  plan  Xerxes'  invasion  of  Greec  e, 
and  after  that  monarch's  defeat  at  Salamis  (480 
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B  C.)  and  return  to  Persia  he  stayed  behind,  only 
to  be  overwhelmed  and  killed  at  Plataea.  Bee 
PERSIAN  WARS 

Marduk:  see  BABYLONIAN  RRLIOION 

Maree,  Loch  (lokh  mure'),  lake,  Ross  and  Cromarty 
co  ,  Scotland,  among  mountains  near  the  west 
coast  It  is  13  %  mi  long  and  2  mi  wide  and  is 
drained  by  the  Ewe  There  are  more  than  30 
islands,  on  one,  Isle  Maree,  are  nuns  of  a  7th-cen- 
tury  abbey 

Mar6es,  Hans  von  (bans'  fun  mkra'),  1837-87, 
German  historical  painter  of  the  mid- 19th-century 
romantic  school  Best  known  are  his  frescoes  in  the 
library  of  the  Zoological  Museum,  Naples 

Mare  Island.W  Calif  ,  in  San  Pablo  Bay  near  Vallejo, 
NE  of  San  Francisco  The  important  navy  yard  here 
was  established  (1854)  by  David  G  Farragut 

Maremma  ( martin 'm  U.  coastal  area,  Tuscany,  cen- 
tral Italy,  along  tho  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  extending  m 
the  east  to  the  4 pen  nine  hills  It  flourished  at  the 
time  of  the  Etruscan-,,  but  was  largely  abandoned 
in  the  Middle  Ages  because  of  malaua  Reclama- 
tion was  begun  by  the  grand  dukes  of  Tuscany  and 
was  continued  on  a  huge  scale  by  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment Wide  areas  are  now  fertile  agricultural 
districts  Cattle  and  a  noted  breed  of  horses  ate 
raised,  there  are  good  hunting  grounds  (foxes,  wild 
boars)  The  Maremma  is  rich  in  borax 

Marengo  (mureng'go),  village  near  Alessandria, 
Piedmont,  NW  Italy,  scene  of  the  famous  battle 
(June  14,  1800)  between  the  French  under  Bona- 
parte and  the  Austrmns  under  Melus  Mel  as  had 
almost  won,  when  Desaix  arrived  with  fresh  troops 
to  bolster  the  trench,  Desaix  lost  his  life,  hut  the 
Austrians  were  completely  defeated  and  retired  to 
the  Mincio 

Marengo  1  City  (pop  2,034),  NE  111  ,  E  of  Rock- 
ford,  m  a  dairy  area,  settled  1835,  me  as  a  town 
1857,  as  a  city  189  i  Magnets  and  magnetic  steels 
are  made  here  2  City  (pop  2,260),  co  seat  of 
Iowa  co  ,  E  central  Iowa,  on  the  Iowa  nver  and 
SW  of  Cedar  Rapids,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1859 

Marenzio,  Luca  (hlo'ka  miran'tsco),  c  1560-1599, 
Italian  composer,  in  whose  works  the  Renaissance 
madrigal  reached  its  peak  of  development  He 
served  in  the  households  of  several  cardinals,  and 
toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  in  the  service  of 
Sigismund  III  of  Poland 

Mareotis  (mareo'tls),  salt  lake  (area  c  96  sq  mi  , 
excluding  marshes),  Egypt  It  is  separated  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  by  the  narrow  isthmus  on 
whic  h  Alexandria  is  situated  There  are  fisheries 
and  saltworks  The  name  is  sometimes  rendered 
Manut  or  Maryut 

Mareshah  (maru'shu)  1  Descendant  of  Caleb  1 
Chron  2  42  2  Son  of  Laadan  1  Chron  4  21 
These  passages  may  refer  to  places,  not  persons 
3  Town,  Palestine,  c  20  mi  WSW  of  Bethlehem, 
not  far  abov  e  the  coastal  plain  Excavations  have 
revealed  Hellenistic  inscriptions  Joshua  1544,  2 
Chron  118  149,  2037,  Micah  115  Mansa 
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mare's-tail,  any  of  the  three  species  of  the  genus 
Hippuns,  perennial  aquatic  herbs  of  temperate  and 
frigid  regions  The  common  mare's-tail  (Hippun* 
iiulgans)  has  an  erect  stem  bearing  whorls  of  small 
leaves  in  which  it  resembles  some  of  the  horsetails 
(which  are  also  sometimes  called  mare's-tail)  It  is 
cultivated  m  bog  gardens 

Marfa,  city  (pop  3,805),  co  seat  of  Presidio  co  ,  W 
Texas,  N  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  S  of  the  Davu> 
Mts  ,  founded  1884,  me  1887  It  handles  cattle, 
wool,  and  mohair  from  surrounding  ranches,  m  the 
post  much  silver  was  mined  at  near-by  Shafter 
Fort  D  A  Russell  here  was  long  an  army  post 

Margaret  (margure'),  river,  on  W  Cape  Breton 
Island,  NS  ,  rising  in  two  branches  and  flowing 
NNW  to  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  at  Margaree 
Harbour 

Margaret,  Saint,  3d  cent  /,  virgin  martyr  of  Antioch 
Almost  nothing  is  known  of  her,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  legends  One  storv  tells  that  she  was 
swallowed  bv  a  dragon  but  survived  and  was  be- 
headed for  her  faith  Hei  cult  was  widespiead  in 
medieval  England  She  was  one  of  the  saints  who 
counseled  St  Joan  of  Arc  In  the  East  she  is  known 
as  Manna  Feast  July  20 

Margaret,  1353-1412,  queen  of  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden,  daughter  of  Waldcmar  IV  of  Den- 
mark She  was  inanied  (1  *63)  to  King  Haakon  VI 
of  Norway,  son  of  M  M.NUS  VII  of  Norwav  niul 
Sweden  At  the  death  (1375)  of  her  father  her  son 
Olaf  became  king  of  Denmark  under  the  regency 
of  his  parents  As  Haakon  was  occupied  in  Noi- 
\vay,  Margaret  actually  wielded  the  power  in  Den- 
mark The  death  (1380)  of  Haakon  made  Olaf 
king  of  \orwa>  as  Olaf  V,  and  Margaret  regent 
She  continued  to  pi  ess  her  late  husband's  claim  to 
Sweden,  of  which  she  styled  her  son  king  When 
Olaf  died  (1387),  Margaret  continued  to  rule  Den- 
mark and  Norway  In  1389,  near  Falkopuig,  Swe- 
den, she  defeated  and  captured  the  Swedish  king, 
Albeit  of  Mecklenburg  Sweden  and  Norway  were 
prey  to  disorder  However,  Margaret  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  Danish,  Noiwogian,  and  Swedish 
diets  to  accept  her  grandnephew,  Eric  of  Pomer- 
ania,  as  kmg  He  was  crowned  (1397)  at  Kalmar, 
and  at  the  same  tune  a  tentative  act  of  union  of  the 
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throe  realms  was  drawn  up  (see  KALMAR  Umow) 
Stockholm  had  held  out  against  Margaret  until 
then,  but  surrendered  in  1398  In  spite  of  Erie's 
nominal  kingship,  Margaret  remained  the  real  ruler 
of  all  three  kingdoms  till  her  death  She  ruled 
autocratically  and  energetically,  leaving  many 
offices  unfilled  and  reducing  others  to  complete 
dependence  on  her  authority  Norway  and  Sweden 
resented  her  appointment  of  Danes  to  office  The 
empire  built  by  her  was  one  of  the  largest  of  Eu- 
rope, but  it  was  not  lasting 
Margaret  Island,  Hungary  see  BUDAPEST 
Margaret  Maid  of  Norway,  1283-90,  queen  of  Scot- 
land (1286-90).  daughter  of  Eric  II  of  Norway  and 
of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexandei  III  of  Scot- 
land. In  1284  the  nobles  of  Scotland  recognized 
the  infant  Norwegian  princess  as  heiress  presump- 
tive to  the  Scottish  throne  On  Alexander  Ill's 
death  Margaret  became  queen  under  a  regency, 
and  EPWARD  I  of  England  arranged  a  marriage  for 
her  with  Edwaid,  prince  of  Wales,  the  union  of 
English  and  Scottish  crowns  to  remain  personal 
In  1290  tho  child  queen  started  for  Scotland,  but 
apparently  died  on  the  way  Her  death  opened  the 
way  for  the  groat  civil  war  of  Scotland  over  the 
succession  (see  BALIOL.  JOHN  DE,  and  ROBERT  I) 
Margaret  Mary,  Saint,  1647-90,  French  nun  of  tho 
Visitation  of  Paray-le-Momal  convent,  Sadne-et- 
Loire  dept ,  France  Her  family  name  was  Ala- 
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regent  of  the  Netherlands  and  guardian  of  her     turned  m   1517,  during  Albany's  absence,  and 


nephew  Charles  (later  Emperor  CHARLES  V)  She 
acted  as  an  intermediary  between  her  father  and 
his  subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  negotiated  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  England  favorable  to  the  Flem- 
ish cloth  interests,  and  played  an  important  role  in 
the  formation  of  the  League  of  Cambrai  (1508,  see 
CAMBKAI,  LEAGUE  OF)  After  his  majority  (1515), 
Chajlea  at  first  rebelled  against  her  influence,  but 
later  iocogni*ed  her  as  one  of  his  wisest  advisers 
After  1518  she  was  again  regent  intermittently  till 
bar  death  She  negotiated  the  Ladies'  Peace  with 
Louise  of  Savoy  (1529,  see  CAMBRAI,  TRBATYOF) 
Margaret  of  Navarre  (nuv&r')  or  Margaret  of  An- 
goufeme  (ftgoolam')-  Fr  Marguerite  de  Navarre 
(margur5t'  du  navar')  or  Marguerite  d'Angotdfrme, 
1492-1549,  queen  of  Navarre,  sister  of  FRANCIS  I 
of  France  After  the  death  of  her  first  husband  she 
married  (1527)  Henri  d'Albret,  titular  king  of  Na- 
varre, by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  JEANNE 
D'ALBRBT  She  was  an  advocate  of  religious  liberty 
and  of  mild  church  reform  Hei  brilliant  court  was 
frequented  by  htoroiy  men,  among  them  Dolet, 
Marot,  and  Rabelais  She  is  best  known  for  hei 


shortly  thereafter  she  became  estranged  from  An- 
gus. From  this  time  she  played  a  considerable  part 
in  the  shifting  Scottish  political  scene.  Her  po- 
litical affiliations  varied  with  her  personal  interest 
of  the  moment  and  her  desire  for  money  and  alter- 
nated between  the  French  and  English  parties  and 
the  struggle  for  power  between  the  Hamilton  (Ar- 
ran)  and  Douglas  (Angus)  factions  James  was 
proclaimed  king  in  1524,  but  was  for  several  years 
virtually  a  prisoner  of  Angus  In  1527  Margaret 
obtained  her  divorce  from  Angus  and  soon  married 
Henry  Stuart,  later  Lord  Methven.  James,  upon 
his  escape  from  Angus  (1528),  joined  his  mother 
and  Methven,  and  thev  were  for  a  time  his  chief 
advisers  A  plan  of  Margaret's  for  a  meeting  be- 
tween her  brother,  Henry,  and  her  son  led  James  to 
accuse  her  of  betrayal  (1534)  They  were  further 
eatianged  by  James's  refusal  of  her  desire  to  di- 
vorce Methven  Margaret's  descendants  by  James 
IV  and  by  Angus  were  united  by  the  marriage  of 
Lord  Darnley  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  whose  son 
became  James  I  of  England  (James  VI  of  Scot- 
land) 


Heptameron,  an  original  collection  of  72  stones  in    margarine  (mur'jurgn),  artificial  butter,  an  emulsi- 
~  .      *     .      fied  blend  of  edible  vegetable  oils  or  meat  fats  or  a 


the  manner  of  Boccaccio    She  also  wrote  short 

poems  and  a  long  religious  poem,  Le  Af  trotr  de  Vamc 

pechereste     Sec  Arthur  Machen,  The  Heptameron 

.,  (1906),  biography  by  Samuel  Putnam  (1935). 

coquo  Jesus  appeared  to  her  in  a  vision  and  bade  Margaret  of  Parma,  1522-86,  regent  of  the  Nether- 
her  inaugurate  devotion  to  His  3aci od  Heat t  This  lands,  natural  daughter  of  Emperor  Charles  V 
has  become  one  of  the  principal  cultuses  of  the  She  was  married  (1536)  to  Alossandro  de'  Medici 

Roman  Catholic  Church  She  was  canonized  in  (d  1537)  and  (1538)  to  Ottavio  Farnese,  duke  of  ^»wi  ™  ^o..^..,  v.  v^v,  iuu.ecu.uc  K.^v^w.  ...  »».« 
1920  Feast  Oct  17  See  Henri  Gheoti,  The  Secret  Parma.  Appointed  Spanish  governor  of  the  Noth-  United  States  is  made  from  vegetable  oils,  chiefly 
of  St.  Margaret  Mary  (Eng  tr  ,  1937)  erlands  (1669),  she  was  restricted  in  her  authority  cottonseed  and  soybean  The  oils,  refined,  deodor- 

Margaret  Maultasch  (moul'tush)  [Ger, -pocket  by  a  council  of  state  headed  by  Cardinal  GRAN-  iaed,  and  hydrogenated  to  the  desired  consistency, 
mouth],  1318-69,  countess  of  Tyrol,  called  the  VELLK  Charged  with  the  difficult  task  of  carrying  are  churned  or  homogenized,  usually  with  cultured 
Ugly  Duchess  On  the  death  (1336)  of  her  father,  out  the  religious  policy  of  her  half  brother  PHILIP  II  skim  milk,  then  chilled  and  reworked  to  mcorpo- 
Henry,  count  of  Tyrol  and  duke  of  Carmthia,  of  Spam,  she  urged  and  finally  secured  the  recall  of  rate  salt  and  remove  excess  water  Margarine  is 
Emperor  Louis  IV  gave  Carmthia  to  the  Haps-  the  unpopular  prelate  She  subsequently  showed  similar  in  composition  to  butter,  yields  practically 
burgs  and  tried  to  take  the  Tyrol  from  Margaret  favor  to  the  national  party,  but  after  the  outbreak  the  same  number  of  calories  or  heat  units,  and  m 


combination  of  both  It  was  patented  in  1869  by  a 
French  chemist,  Mego-Mounea,  as  an  inexpensive 
substitute  for  butter  Beef  fat,  known  as  oleo,  was 
chiefly  used  at  first,  but  later  was  supplemented 
by  pork  and  other  animal  fats  and  vegetable  oils, 
such  as  coconut  oil,  olive  oil,  and  cottonseed  oil 
Over  90  percent  of  the  margarine  produced  in  the 


and  her  husband,  John  Henry  of  Luxemburg  Her 
Tyrolean  subjects  remained  loyal  to  her;  and  John 
Henry's  father,  John  of  Luxemburg,  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, forced  the  empeior  to  restore  the  Tyrol  to 
his  son  However,  Margaiet  soon  expelled  hei 
husband  from  her  counti  y ,  her  man  lago  was  void- 
ed, and  in  1342  she  married  Louis,  margrave  of 


of  violence  she  turned  against  the  popular  loaders 
(Egmont,  Horn,  and  William  the  Silent  of  Orange) 
In  1567  ALBA  arrived  at  Brussels  to  suppress  the 
opposition  by  force  Margaret  warned  Philip  II 
against  harsh  measures  ana  resigned  as  regent,  be- 
ing unable  to  agree  with  Alba  Sne  was  a  woman  of 
great  ability  and  firmness,  and  her  departure  was 


Brandenburg,  son  of  Emperor  Louis  IV    She  sided      generally  regretted 

with  her  husband  against  the  Tyrolean  nobles,  who    Margaret  of  Scotland,  Saint,  d  1093,  queen  of  Scot- 


as  supporters  of  the  pope  had  rebelled  against  him. 
After  his  death  (1361)  and  that  of  their  son  Mem- 
hard,  Margaret  abdicated  (1363),  leaving  Tyrol 
to  the  Hapsburgs,  and  retned  to  Vienna  Legend 


land,  wife  of  MALCOLM  III  and  sister  of  Edgar  Ath- 
olmg  Through  her  husband  she  carried  out  a  great 
church  reform  m  Scotland  She  did  this  partly  bv 
bringing  many  English  priests  into  Scotland  and  by 
founding  new  monasteries  She  minimized  the  in- 
fluence of  Gaelic  monasteries,  and  her  work  wa« 


Etent  in  making  Scotland  ultimately  an  English 
igdom     From  this  time  the  Gaelic  Scots  were 
disaffected  from  the  royal  house  and  remained  so  -......, 

until  the  Stuart  misfortunes  in  England     Queen    Margate  (mar'tft),  municipal  borough  (1931 


easily  digestible  It  is  commonly  fortified  with  vita- 
min A  A  number  of  Federal,  state,  and  local  taxes 
and  restrictions  have  been  imposed  on  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  margarine,  especially  when  col- 
ored yellow  Although  commonly  known  as  mar- 
garine, oleomargarine  is  the  legal  designation  in  the 
United  States  and  must  appear  on  cartons 
Margarita  (margfire'ta),  island,  off  the  coast  of  N 
Venezuela  Discovered  (1498)  by  Columbus,  it  be- 
came an  important  colonial  pearl-fishing  center  and 
was  used  (1561)  as  a  base  of  operations  by  the  in- 
famous Lope  de  AOUIRRE  There  are  large  deposits 
of  magnesium,  livestock,  pearls,  and  fitsh  are  tho 
other  chief  products  Because  the  population  sup- 
ported 81111611  BOL! VAR,  Margarita  and  neighboring 
small  islands  were  made  a  state,  Nuevu  Esparto, 
after  independence  was  won  from  Spain  La  Asun- 
cidn  (pop  4,061)  is  the  capital 


has  painted  her  as  a  woman  of  great  power  and 

greater  evil     A  well-known  portrait,  painted  long 

after  her  death,  served  Tenmel  as  model  for  the 

"duchess"  in  his  illustrations  of  Alice  in  Wonder-  „ ..... 

land     Lion  Feuchtwanger  utilized  the  story  of     disaffected  from  the  royal  house  and  remained  so 

Margaret  in  his  novel,  The  Ugly  Duchess  '  ' "  ~     .      .      ~ 

Margaret  of  Angouldme  seeMAHGARBTOFNAVARRn 
Margaret  of  Anjou  (an'joo,  Fr  azhoo'),  14307-1482, 

queen  consort  of  King  HENRY  VI  of  England, 

daughter  of  Rene  of  Anjou     William  do  la  POLE, 

earl  (later  duke)  of  Suffolk,  was  chief  negotiator  of 

a  truce  (1444)  in  the  Hundred  Years  War  and  of 

Margaret's   marriage,    which   occurred   in    1445 

With  ham  Margaret  formed  a  political  alliance 

Tho  queen  acquired  great  unpopularity  by  her  au- 
tocratic rule  through  the  feeble  king  and  helped  to 

build  up  the  discontent  which  was  soon  centered  m 

the  question  of  succession  to  the  throne     Henry 

went  insane,  and  Richard,  duke  of  YORK,  the  heir 

apparent,  became  regent    The  birth  of  Margaret's 

son,  Edward  (1453),  destroyed  Richard's  chances 

of  succession,  and  Hemv's  recovery  of  his  faculties 

(1454)  reopened  the  quarrel     With  the  clash  be- 
tween the  followers  of  Richard,  the  Yorkists,  and      „ 

the  supporters  of  the  king,  the  Lancastrians,  at  St       both  her  husband  and  her  brother,  she  took  up    Marggraf,    Andreas    Sigismund    (andra'as   zfi'gfe- 

Albans  (1455),  the  War  of  the  ROBES  was  begun,      arms  against  them  and  seized  Agon     Taken  prw-     moont  indrk'gruf/r),  1709-82,  German  chemist,  a 

Margaret  of  Anjou  was  very  active  m  the  waifare,      oner  (1580)  by  royal  troops,  sho  was  confined  at     pioneer  in  analytical  chemistry     He  proved  that 

Usson,  but  she  charmed  her  jailer  and  became  mis-        *  '  '  ... 

tress  of  the  castle    Though  sympathetic  with  the 


Margaret  could  not  always  bend  her  husband  to 
her  wishes,  but  during  the  first  half  of  the  12th  cent 
her  sons  reigned  and  carried  out  her  policies  She 
was  very  generous  to  the  poor  and  led  a  life  of  ex- 
traordinary piety  Feast  June  10  or,  in  Scotland, 
Nov  16 

Margaret  of  Valois  (valwa').  1553-1615,  queen  of 
France  and  Navarre,  daughter  of  Henry  II  and 
Catherine  de'  Medici  She  was  also  known  as 
Queen  Margot  Her  wedding  (1572)  with  Henry, 
king  of  Navarre  (later  HENRY  IV  of  France),  was 
the  prelude  to  the  massacre  of  SAINT  BARTHOLO- 
MEW'S DAY  The  marriage,  without  affection  on 


31,341,  1947  estimated  pop  40,720),  on  the  Islo  of 
Thanet,  Kent,  England  It  is  a  seaport,  with  a  long 
sea  front,  and  a  populai  resort,  especially  for  Lon- 
doners Construction  of  piers  began  m  the  15th 
cent  Of  interest  are  the  Church  of  St  John  tho 
Baptist  (partly  Norman),  the  Royal  Sea-bathing 
Hospital  (18th  cent ),  the  asylum  foi  tho  deaf  and 
mute,  and  Dane  Park,  with  an  artificial  grotto 
Chftonville  is  a  residential  district  There  are  reg- 
ular steamers  fiom  London  in  the  summer 
Margate  City  (mar'gfit,  -git),  city  (pop  3,266),  SE 
N  J  ,  on  Absecon  Beach  SW  of  Atlantic  City,  inc. 
1909 


either  side,  was  one  of  mutual  toleration    Margaret  Margelan  (margflan',  Rus    mtirgyflun')  city  (pop. 

took  part  m  the  intrigues  of  her  husband  and  her  44,327),  Uzbek  SSR,  in  the  F&ROANA  VALLEY  near 

brother  FRANCIS,  duke  of  Alencon  and  Anjou    In  FKUOANA     It  has  a  large  silk  industry  and  has 

1583  she  was  exiled  from  Paris  by  Henry  III  be-  been  prominent  since  the  10th  cent    as  a  trado 

cause  of  her  immoral  conduct      Estranged  from  center 


for  16  years  she  fought  in  defense  of  her  son's  claim 
to  the  throne.  Richard  was  killed  m  the  defeat  of 
the  Yorkists  at  Wakefield  (1460),  but  Richard 
Neville,  earl  of  WARWICK,  and  Edward,  tho  new 
duke  of  York  (later  EDWARD  IV),  took  up  tho  York- 
ist cause  The  Lancastrians  weie  defeated  at  Tow- 
ton  (1461),  and  Margaret  went  to  France,  where 
she  secured  aid  for  an  invasion  of  England  The 
warfare  continued  with  fluctuations  of  fortune,  the 
quarrel  between  Warwick  and  Edward  IV  finally 
resulting  in  a  restoration  of  Henry  VI  (1470)  The 
next  year  Edward  IV  triumphed  at  Tewkesbury, 
where  Margaret  was  captured  and  her  son  was 


LEAGUE,  she  took  little  part  in  the  succeeding  trou- 
bles   In  1599  her  marriage  was  annulled    In  her 


alumina,  magnesia,  and  lime  are  distinct  earths, 
found  (1743)  an  improved  method  for  tho  com- 
mercial preparation  of  phosphorus,  and  isolated 
(1746)  zinc  In  1747  he  announced  his  discovery  of 
sugar  m  the  beet  Marggraf  directed,  from  1754, 
the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sciences 


retirement  at  Usson  (1587-1605),  she  maintained  a 
small  court,  111  which  men  of  letters  were  promi- 
nent Her  own  memoirs  (latest  Eng  tr  ,  1892) ,  

correspondence,  and  other  writings  show  consider-  Marghenta .  see  RUWENZORI. 

able  literary  ability     She.spent  ner  last  years  in  Margiana   seo  MBHV 

Paris,  where  she  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  Henry  margin,  m  the  phrase  "on  margin,"  refers  to  the 

and  MARIE  DE'  MKDICI     Margaret  plays  a  con-  amount  of  cash  a  person  places  with  his  broker 

spiouous  role  m  literature  and  legend.   See  H   N  when  he  wishes  to  buy  or  sell  a  security  (stock  or 

Williams,  Queen  Margot  (1907)^  J  H.  Mari6jol,  A  bond)  for  the  purpose  of  profiting  by  a  rise  or  a  fall 


killed    The  payment  of  ransom  by  Louis  XI  en-  Daughter  of  the  Medidt  (1928,  ^ng  tr  .  1929)  m  the  price  of  it.    It  forms  a  percentage  of  the 

abled  her  to  return  to  France  (1476),  where  she  Margaret  Tudor,  1489-1541,  queen  of  JAMES  IV  of  money  involved,  the  broker  supplying  the  bal- 

spent  her  last  years  in  poverty    See  biography  by  Scotland,  daughter  of  Henry  VII  and  sister  of  ance    When  the  market  price  changes,  the  broker 

•   •  -     •  Henry  VIII  of  England.   After  long  r-— ---«---                           ... 


J  J  Bagley  (1948) 

Margaret  of  Austria,  1480-1530,  regent  of  the 
Netherlands,  daughter  of  Emperor  MAXIMILIAN  I 
Sho  was  betrothed  (1483)  to  the  dauphin  of  France, 
later  King  CHARLES  VIII,  and  transferred  to  the 
guardianship  of  Louis  XI  of  France  (see  ARRAS, 
TREATY  OF)  After  Charles's  marriage  to  AJWB  OF 
BRITTANY,  she  was  returned  (1493J  to  her  father 


she  was  married  to  James  four  years  after  the  peace 
between  Henry  VII  and  James  in  1499  Margaret 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  prevent  James's  French  al- 
liance and  break  with  England.  After  James's 
death  at  Flodden  (1513),  Margaret  became  regent 
for  her  infant  son.  JAMES  V7  but  her  marriage 
(1514)  to  Archibald  DOUGLAS,  6th  earl  of  Angus, 


negotiations     may  require  his  client  to  put  up  more  cash  and,  if 


he  fails  to  do  so,  may  close  out  the  account.  The 
smaller  tho  margin,  the  greater  the  inducement  to 
speculation.  By  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  (1934) 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  the  power  to  fix  the 
amount  of  the  margin.  It  was  fixed  at  50  percent 
in  1937  and  in  1946  for  a  time  was  raised  to  100 
percent 


married  (1497)  to  John  of  Spain  (d  1497),     led  to  the  low  of  the  regency  to  John  STUART,  4th    marginal  unit,  in  economics,  the  last  unit  of  a  given 
son  of  *  erdmand  and  Isabella,  and  (1501)  to  Phili-     duke  of  Albany.  Albany  soon  obtained  custody  of     commodity  that  an  owner  will  sell  and  a  purchaser 
bert  of  Savoy  (d.  1504).   In  1507  she  was  made     the  king,  and  Margaret  fled  to  England.  She  re-     will  buy.  It  u  said  to  have  marginal  utility.  Mar- 
Crow  reference  are  Indicated  by  MUU,  CAPITAL!.  Tke  k«r  to  pronunciation  laces  p*f  e  I. 


ginal  land  is  land  that  barely  repays  the  cost  of 
labor  and  capital  applied  to  its  cultivation 
Marguerite.    For  French  women  thus  named,  Bee 

MAROARBT 

marguerite  [Fr  , •pearl,  daisy),  tender  perennial 
(Chrysanthemum  fruteiceng)  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
called  also  Paris  daisy  and  cultivated  mostly  as  a 
florists'  pot  plant  for  the  daisyhke  flower  heads 
Other  plants  are  called  marguerite  See  also  DAISY. 
Marguerite  d'Angouldme  or  Marguerite  de  Na- 
varre* see  MARGARET  OP  NAVARRE 

Margueritte,  Paul  (pol'  nrmrguret') ,  1860-1918,  and 
Victor  Margueritte  (vektor'),  1866-1942,  brothers, 
French  novel ists  of  the  school  of  ZOLA.  They  had 
abandoned  the  beliefs  of  Zola  before  they  wrote  the 
tetralogy,  Une  Epoque  [an  epoch]  (1898-1904),  on 
the  period  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  Of  the 
novels  written  separately,  Paul's  were  the  more 
esteemed  Victor's  novel,  La  Garfonne  (1919,  Eng 
tr  ,  The  Bachelor  Girl,  1923),  created  a  sensation 
Ijocause  of  its  tieatment  of  abnormal  peisonal 
relationships 

Maria  I  (rnure'u),  1734-1816,  queen  of  Portugal 
(1777-1816),  daughter  of  JoHcph  I  She  wan 
married  to  her  uncle,  who  assumed  joint  rule  with 
her  at*  Peter  III  ami  maintained  it  until  his  death 
in  1786  Neither  king  nor  queen  was  much  inter- 
ested in  affairs  of  state  but  they  did  bung  about 
the  fall  of  Ponibal  immediately  Many  of  the  in- 
tellectuals and  personal  enemies  of  Pombal  who 
had  been  imprisoned  or  exiled  returned,  and  Portu- 
gal experienced  a  mild  intellectual  revival  Tho 
death  of  her  husband,  the  death  (1778)  of  her  son 
Joseph,  and,  reputedly  at  least,  fears  over  the 
revolution  in  France  helped  to  unhinge  Maria's 
mind  Her  son  (later  John  VI)  assumed  the  re- 
gency in  1792,  and  it  was  he  who  guided  Portugal 
in  the  French  Revolutionary  Wars  and  the  dis- 
asters of  the  Napoleonic  period 

Maria  II  (Maria  da  Gloria),  1819-53,  queen  of 
Portugal  She  wan  the  daughter  of  Peter  IV  (PEDHO 
I  of  Brazil),  who  on  the  death  of  his  father,  John 
VI,  in  1820,  abdicated  tho  throne  of  Portugal  in 
favor  of  that  of  Brazil  and  named  Prim  ens  Maria 
queen  of  Portugal  A  constitutional  charter  was 
granted  the  Portuguese  To  quiet  the  c  launs  of 
her  uncle,  Dorn  MICJUFL,  the  little  princess  waa 
betrothed  to  him  and  placed  under  his  regem  v  He 
wa«,  however,  an  absolutist,  opposed  to  the  c  harter, 
and  he  convened  the  Cortes  and  proem  ed  an  offer 
of  the  throne  He  then  net  out  to  rule  alone  and 
m  absolute  fashion  The  deponed  Maria  wan  taken 
to  T<  ngland  Her  father,  having  abdicated  the 
throne  of  Brazil,  now  gathered  an  army,  rec  ruited 
from  the  liberal  opponents  of  the  reactionary 
Miguel  A  loan  was  negotiated  m  England,  and 
English  troops  recruited  A  fleet  was  made  readj 
and  the  armed  forces  gathered  and  sailed  to  tho 
\zoros  From  those  islands  the  armv  sailed  (1832) 
to  Oporto  The  subsequent  fight  ing  in  the  so-called 
Miguolist  Wai*s  was  severe  Ultimately,  with  the 
help  of  nn  English  defeat  of  the  Miguel ist  fleet,  tho 
forces  of  the  liberals  won  Miguel  capitulated  in 
1834  Maria's  reign  was  torn  by  dissension,  revo- 
lutions, and  c  ounterrevolutionfl  Some  material 
progress  was,  however,  made  in  the  building  of 
roads,  the  first  railroad,  and  sr  hools  As  her  second 
husband,  Maria  man  lod  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg 
(l*EKniN\ND  II)  Ilei  hon  was  Louis  I 

Maria  Christina,  Span  Maila  Cnatina  (mare'a 
kreste'na).  1806-78,  queen  of  Spain,  daughter  of 
Fiancis  I  of  the  Two  Sicilies  The  fouith  wife  of 
FERDINAND  VII,  she  persuaded  him  to  confirm  the 
revocation  of  the  Salic  law  to  allow  their  daughter 
Isabella  to  succeed  him  At  the  king's  death,  Marm 
Christina  became  regent  for  IS^BBM/A  II  In  the 
Carlist  Wars  (see  CARLISTS)  which  this  succession 
provoked,  she  was  aided  by  the  liberals,  but  tho 
fiequent  changes  in  the  constitution  alienated  their 
support  The  opposition  to  EHPVRTERO  forced  her 
to  resign  the  regency  and  she  went  to  Franco 
(1840)  She  returned  after  Ibat)ellu  wa&  declared  of 
age  and  regained  influence  She  had  to  yield  to 
Espartero  again  in  1854,  but  remained  a  powerful 
figure  to  the  end  of  Isabella's  ill-starred  reign 

Maria  Christina,  Span  Maria  Cnstina,  1858-1929, 
queen  of  Spam  An  Austrian  archduohe.ss,  she  was 
married  (1879)  to  Alfonso  XII  After  her  hus- 
band's death  she  was  regent  (1885  1902)  for  their 
posthumous  son,  Alfonso  XIII  During  her  re- 
gency the  last  Spanish  possessions  m  America  were 
lost  in  the  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR 

Maria  de  Molina  (da  mSlc'na),  d  1321,  queen  of 
Castile,  consort  of  Sanoho  IV  AH  legent  (1295 
1301)  for  her  son,  Ferdinand  IV.  she  defended  his 
throne  against  several  pretenders,  who  were  at  vari- 
ous times  supported  by  France,  Aragon,  Portugal, 
Navarre,  and  Granada.  From  1312  to  1321  she 
was  prominent  as  a  guardian  of  her  grandson,  Al- 
fonso XI 

MaHa  Luisa  (Iwe'sil),  1751-1819,  queen  of  Spam, 
daughter  of  Duke  Philip  of  Parma,  consort  of  King 
CHARLES  IV  Dissolute  and  domineering,  she  ex- 
erted, with  her  lover  Gonoy,  the  real  power  in  tho 
government,  thus  contributing  to  the  downfall  of 
Spam  at  the  hands  of  Napoloen  I  She  was  present 
at  the  interview  of  Bayonne  with  her  husband,  her 
son,  FIRDINAND  VII,  and  Napoleon,  and  she  snared 
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her  husband's  confinement  and  exile  Goya,  her 
favorite,  painted  several  revealing  portraits  of  her 

Marlamne  (rnj&ream'ne),  d.  29  fi  C  ,  second  of  Herod 
the  Great's  10  wives  She  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Maccabees.  She  was  greatly  loved  by  Herod,  but 
after  false  accusations  by  his  sister  Salome,  Herod 
had  her  murdered 

Mariana.  Juan  de  (hwftn'  da  marya'na),  1636'- 
1623?,  Spanish  historian  and  political  philosopher, 
a  Jesuit  He  taught  in  Rome  and  in  Paris  before 
going  to  Toledo,  where  he  wrote  his  two  great 
works  One  of  these,  the  Hiatoriae  de  rebus  His- 
pamae  [history  of  Spam],  was  a  notable  achieve- 
ment in  history  because  it  presented  a  unified  and 
coordinated  history,  not  simply  a  chronicle  Though 
he  is  sometimes  credulous,  he  was  to  some  extent 
critical  of  his  sources,  and  his  ability  at  combining 
materials  into  a  smooth-flowing  narrative  was  re- 
markable His  De  rege  ft  regis  institutions  [on  the 
king  and  tho  institution  of  kingship]  achieved 
particular  note  because  it  condoned  tyrannicide 
Mariana  did  not  approve  political  assassination, 
but  he  argued  that  when  the  state  was  operating 
in  violation  of  the  welfare  of  the  people,  a  desperate 
remedy  was  justifiable  Ho  extolled  tho  natural 
simplicity  of  the  communal  life  that  he  supposed 
existed  in  a  lost  Golden  Age  His  humanitarian 
ideals  had  a.  groat  effect,  and  he  is  supposed  to 
have  influenced  Rousseau  His  violent  attack  on 
debasement  of  the  c  omage — expressing  arguments 
later  universally  accepted-  caused  him  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  .1  time  See  John  Laures,  The  Political 
Economy  of  Juan  de  Mariana  (1928) 

Marianao  (maryana'o),  city  (pop  114,743),  NW 
Cuba  It  is  practically  a  suburb  of  Havana 

Marianas  Islands  (miirca'nAs),  island  group  (370 
sn  mi  ,pop  c  29,700),  W  Pacific,  1.500  mi  E  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  extending  in  a  500-mile  chain 
from  north  to  south  The  most  important  islands 
are  GIMM,  SMPAN,  and  TINIAN  The  north  islands 
are  composed  of  volcanic  rock,  the  south,  of  madre- 
pore limestone  covering  a  volcanic  base  All  the 
islands  are  mountainous,  with  the  highest  peak 
(3,166  ft )  on  Agrihan  Sugar  cane,  coffee,  and  co- 
conuts are  the  chief  products  There  are  deposits 
of  phosphate,  sulphur,  and  manganese  ore  The 
Japanese  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  inhabitants, 
among  whom  are  Micronesians  and  Chamoiros 
Discovered  (1521)  by  Magellan,  who  named  them 
the  Ladrones  Islands  (Thieves  Islands),  they  were 
renamed  the  Marianas  by  Spanish  Jesuits  arriving 
in  1668  The  group  was  a  Spanish  possession  from 
1668  to  1898  They  were  sold  to  Germany  (1899). 
with  the  exception  of  Guam,  which  became  a  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  The  islands  belonging 
to  Germany  were  occupied  in  1914  by  Japan,  which 
received  a  mandate  over  them  in  1922  and  in  19.35 
claimed  them  as  a  possession  In  the  Second  World 
War  the  Japanese  islands  were  taken  in  1944  bv 
II  S  forces,  who  established  naval  and  an  bases  on 
Sftipan  ami  Tinian  In  1947  the  group  (exclusive 
of  Guam)  was  included  in  tho  U  S  Trust  Terntory 
of  the  Pacific  Inlands  under  UN  trusteeship  The 
group  is  also  called  the  Marianne  Islands 

Marianna  (mfirean'u)  1  Cotton  city  (pop  4,449), 
co  seat  of  Lee  co  ,  E  Ark  ,  near  the  Mississippi, 
inc  1877  Near  by  are  a  state  university  cot  ton  ex- 
penment  station  and  a  U  S  soil  conservation  proj- 
ect 8  City  (pop  5,079),  co  seat  of  Jackson  co  , 
NW  Fla  ,  near  the  Ala  line,  on  the  Chipola  river 
and  NW  of  Tallahassee  It  is  in  a  productive  dairv 
and  farm  area  yielding  fruits  nuts,  cotton,  and 
corn  The  region  has  limestone  deposits  Florida 
Caverns  State  Park,  here,  has  a  natural  budge,  and 
the  caves  are  lighted  The  Blue  Springs  are  near 
by  3  Borough  (pop  1 ,493),  SW  Pa  ,  SE  of  Wash- 
ington, me  1901 

Marianne  Islands   see  MARIANAS  ISLANDS. 

Marianske  Lazne    see  MARIENBAD 

Mananus  Scotus  (marea'nusskcVtus),  1028-c  1082, 
Irish  monk  and  chronicler,  whose  Gaelic  namo  was 
Maol-bngte  He  left  Ireland  in  1056  and  bvod  at 
Cologne  until  1058,  at  the  ablwv  of  Fulda  from 
1059  to  1069,  and  at  Mainz  until  his  death  His 
chronicle  of  tho  world  from  the  creation  until  1082 
was  much  used  by  others  in  the  Middle  Ages,  no- 
tablv  bv  Florence  of  Worcester  and  Sigebert  of 
Gembloux 

Marianus  Scotus,  d  1088,  Irish  churchman,  whose 
Gaelic  name  was  Muiredach  Ho  left  Ireland  in 
1067  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  hut  settled  per- 
manently at  Regensburg  (R»tisbon),  Germany, 
where  he  became  abbot  Ho  was  famous  for  his 
calligraphic  copies  of  parts  of  the  Bible,  which  were 
usually  accompanied  by  his  commentaries 

Marias  (murT'us),  river  rising  in  several  branches  in 
NW  Montana  near  the  Continental  Divide  and 
flowing  o  240  mi  SE  to  the  Missouri  near  Fort 
Benton  It  receives  the  Teton  c  3  mi  above  its 
mouth  The  upper  Marias  is  used  for  irrigation, 
and  the  lower  waters  are  part  of  the  MISSOURI 

RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT. 

Maria  Theresa,  Ger  Maria  Theresia  (mare'a  tara'- 
sya),  1717-80,  empress,  queen  of  Bohemia  (1740- 
80),  "king"  of  Hungary  (1740-80),  empress  consort 
of  FRANCIS  I  and  dowager  empress  after  the  acces- 
sion (1765)  of  her  son,  Joseph  II  Her  father.  Em- 
peror CHARLES  VI,  altered  the  Hapsburg  family 
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law  by  the  PRAGMATIC  SANCTION  so  that  she  might 
succeed  to  the  Hapsburg  lands  She  was  recog- 
nized by  her  subjects  in  tho  Austrian  duchies  and 
the  Austrian  Netherlands,  in  Bohemia,  and  in  Hun- 
gary, although  the  Hungarian  diet  maintained  the 
constitutional  fiction  that  she  was  king  of  Hungary 
The  chief  European  powers  had  subscribed  to  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  m  Charles's  lifetime,  but  when 
she  acceded  she  was  immediately  confronted  with 
a  European  coalition  against  her,  and  FREDERICK 
II  of  Prussia  brazenly  seized  SILESIA  In  the  War 
of  the  AUSTRIAN  SUCCEHBION  (1740-48),  Marm 
Theresa  lost  most  of  Silesia  to  Prussia  but  secured 
in  exchange  the  imperial  election  (1745)  for  hei 
husband  Her  warm  personality  and  her  strength 
of  will  won  her  the  loyalty  of  hei  subjects  and  of 
her  troops,  to  whom  she  appealed  directly  in  mo- 
ments of  crisis  Her  husband  was  given  a  share  in 
governing  her  hereditary  lands,  but  the  actual  gov- 
ernment was  in  the  hands  of  Maria  Theresa,  as- 
sisted by  her  able  chancellor,  KAUNITZ  After  the 
Treaty  of  AIX-L\-CH  \PBIXK  (1748),  Kaumtz  shifted 
to  a  policy  of  alliance  with  France,  the  former  en- 
emy The  SEVEN  YEVRH  WAR  (1756-63)  exhausted 
the  strength  of  Austria  Maria  Theresa  lost  no 
territory,  but  leadership  among  German  states  had 
definitely  passed  to  Prussia  In  1772,  Mana  There- 
sa reluctantly  shared  with  Prussia  and  Russia  in 
the  first  partition  of  Poland  (see  POLAND,  PARTI- 
TIONH  OF)  Partly  under  the  influence  of  her  son, 
Joseph  II  (with  whom  she  jointly  ruled  her  domin- 
ions after  1765),  Maria  Theresa  carried  out  a  series 
of  beneficent  agrarian  and  other  reforms  Unlike 
her  son,  however,  she  followed  no  particular  plan 
and  was,  on  the  whole,  conservative  In  matters 
of  religion  she  was  devoutly  Catholic  She  led  a  life 
devoted  to  her  work  and  to  her  largo  family,  a 
model  wife  and  mother  as  well  as  a  popular  and 
kindhearted  ruler  Her  court  was  the  most  moral 
in  Europe  During  her  reign  V  lenna  became  a  cen- 
ter of  the  arts  and  of  music  Gluck  was  her  court 
composer,  and  Mozart  played  before  her  as  a  child 
Among  her  16  children  wero  emperors  Joseph  II 
and  Leopold  II  Mane  Caroline  of  Naples,  and 
Mane  Antoinette  of  France  Her  authoritative 
biographer  is  Alfred  von  ARNETH  See  also  biog- 
raphies by  J  F  Bright  (1897),  M  M  Moffat 
(1911),  J  A  Mahan  (1932)  and  C  L  Morris 
(1937),  E  M  Link  The  Emancipation  of  the  Aus- 
trian Peasant  (1949) 

Mana  Theresiopel,  Yugoslavia   see  SUBOTIOA 

Man  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  (ma 're), 
autonomous  republic  (8,900  sq  rni  ,  pop  579,466), 
E  central  European  RSFSR,  in  the  middle  Volga 
vallev  Ioshkar-Ola  is  the  capital  The  region  is 
heavilv  forested,  the  noriforested  area  is  primarily 
agricultural,  producing  wheat,  r\e,  oats,  and  flax 
The  Man  (formerly  called  Cheremiss)  form  about 
half  of  the  population,  the  rest  being  Russians 
(44  percent)  and  Tatars  (4  percent)  They  are  a 
I*  innic  people  of  Russian  c  ulture  and  Eastern  Or- 
thodox religion  Their  land  was  dominated  by  tho 
Eastern  Bulgars  (9th- 12th  cent)  and  bv  the 
Golden  Horde  after  the  13th  cent  It  was  con- 
quered (1552)  bv  Ivan  IV  It  became  an  auton- 
omous republic  in  1936 

Maria  WBrth  (mire'u  vurt').  village  (pop  1,460), 
Cannthia,  S  Austna,  W  of  Klagenfurt  and  on  the 
Worthorsee,  a  small  lake  It  is  a  place  of  pilgnm- 
age  with  two  Romanesque  churches 

Mariazell  (m.ire"atscl'),  town  (pop  2,330),  Styna, 
E  central  Austria,  SW  of  Vienna  A  plaoe  of  pil- 
gt  image,  it  is  famous  for  its  12th-century  image  of 
tho  \  irgin  and  Child  Mariazell  is  also  a  summei 
and  wmtei  mountain  resort 

Manb  (inA'rlb).  ancient  city  Yemen,  SW  Arabia 
c  140  mi  inland  at  an  altitude  of  c  3  900  ft  It  was 
one  of  tho  chief  ( ities,  perhaps  tho  capital  of 
Sheba  The  site  wa-s  vihited  bv  Joseph  Halcv^ 
who  found  numerous  inscriptions  ana  rums  in- 
cluding the  famous  dam  The  dam,  built  in  the 
6th  cent  B  C  and  enlarged  to  2,000  ft  m  length, 
was  one  of  the  great  engineering  feats  of  antiquity 

Maribo  (rna'rebo),  city  (pop  4,681)  Laaland,  Den- 
mark It  is  the  administrative  sent  of  Laaland  and 
Falster  islands  It  has  sugar  refineries  and  moat- 
processing  plants 

Manbor  (nw'rlbor),  Ger  Marburg  (rnar'boork),  city 
(pop  66,498).  Slovenia,  N  Yugoslavia,  on  the 
Drava  river  and  near  the  Austrian  border  A  com- 
mercial and  industrial  center  it  produces  auto- 
mobiles, textiles  bather,  and  chemicals  It  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  episcopal  see  First  mentioned 
m  1147,  it  waa  an  important  city  of  Styria  until 
its  transfer  (1919)  to  Yugoslavia  There  are  a 
Gothic  c  athedral,  a  cattle,  and  a  fine  Renaissance 
city  hall 

Mancopa  Indians  (imtrtko'pu,  marl-),  tribe  of 
North  American  Indians  of  the  Yuman  linguistic 
stock  U  some  tune  in  the  past  the  Marie opa, 
under  prea-siiio  from  the  Yuma,  moved  up  the  Gila 
river  in  \rwona  from  the  Colorado  river  In  1775 
the\  lived  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hassavainpa  river 
in  S  Arizona  They  then  numbered  some  3,000  The 
Mane  opa  wero  sedentary  farmers  who  lived  in 
fairly  permanent  villages  They  joined  with  the 
Puna  in  SW  Arizona  in  the  earlx  19th  cent,  for 
protection  from  their  kinsmen  and  enemies,  the 
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Partheuopean  Republic,  and  again  m  1806,  when 
she  and  her  husband  were  expelled  by  Napoleon 


Yuma     In    1859  a  reservation   (the  Gila  River 

Reservation)  was  set  apart  for  the  Mancopa  and .____...._     „       ... 

the  Pima  in  S  central  Arizona  The  Mancopa  now  and  took  up  residence  in  Sicily  The  British  re- 
number some  300  quested  her  banishment  because  of  her  intrigues, 
Mane  (mure/),  1875-1938,  queen  of  Rumania,  con-  and  she  died  at  Vienna 

sort  of  FERDINAND  I    The  daughter  of  Alfred,  duke    Marie  de  France  (da  fraV),  fl   1185,  French  poet 
of  Edinburgh  and  of  Saxe-( 'oburg-Gotha,  she  was      She  was  author  of  a  dozen  law  of  uneven  length, 
granddaughter  of  Alexander  II  of  Russia  and  of 
Queen  Victoria  of  England   She  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  Rumania  into  the  Allied  camp  m  the 
First  World  War,  and  she  followed  the  Rumanian 


some  are  probably  of  Celtic  origin  See  transla- 
tions by  J  L  Weston(  1900),  Edith  Riokert  (1901), 
and  Eugene  Mason  (1911),  Alice  Kemp  Welch,  Of 

„.._    ...  HucMedieval  Women  (191.1),  J  E  Hams,  The  Lays 

armies  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse    She  traveled  widely,      Guaemar,  Lanval,  arid  a  Fragment  of  Yonec  (1930) 
and  her  visit  (1920)  to  the  United  States  was  a    Mtne  de  1'Incarnation  (du  ICkarnnsyO'),  1599-1672, 


triumph  of  public  itv  rather  than  of  good  taste  As 
dowager  queen  she  was  prominent  during  tho  first 
reign  (1927-30)  of  her  grandson  Michael  Marie 
wrote  several  novels  and  collections  of  fairv  tales 
in  English,  among  them  My  Country  (1910),  The 
Votceort  the  Mountain  (1023),  The  Country  That  I 
Love  (1925),  lldenm  (1925),  and  Masks  (1937)  Her 
autobiography,  The  Story  of  My  Life  (1914),  was 
continued  by  Ordeal  (1935) 

Marie,  Pierre  Thomas  Alezandre  (pycV  tomd' 
atfksa'dru  mure'),  1795-1870,  Fierich  minister  of 
public  works  in  the  revolutionaiy  provisional 
government  of  1848  The  administration  promised 


government  of  1848    The  administration  promised      wrote  devotional  w 
work  to  all  unemployed     In  supposed  fulfillment,      French  but  m  Indi 


but  actually 


nempl 
in  dir 


French  missionary,  named  in  the  world  Mane 
Guyard  She  was  married  m  her  youth  and  bore  a 
son,  when  he  was  12  years  old,  her  husband  being 
dead,  she  entered  the  Ursuhne  order  Her  burning 
desire  was  to  convert  the  heathen,  and,  at  her  en- 
troatj,  the  authorities  gave  her  and  another  nun 
permission  to  go  to  New  France  to  work  among  tho 
Indians  In  1039  she  arrived  in  Quebec,  where  she 
was  soon  head  of  un  Urwuhne  convent  She  ruled 
hor  house  with  great  success  and  worked  among  tho 
Indians  with  notable  results  Her  letters  are  valu- 
able sources  of  French  Canadian  history  She 
wrote  devotional  works  and  catechisms,  not  only  m 
i  tongues  See  Agnes  Reppher, 


irect  opposition,  to  the  plan  of      Mfre  Mant  of  the  Urmlirus  (1931) 

'' 


, 
Louis  BLANC  for  atthers  SOCMUI,   NLvrie  opened    Marie  de'  Medici  (mc'd'fche),  1573-1042,  queen  of 


national  workshops  (ateliers  nation  a  ux)  wluch 
proved  an  impracticable  and  costly  experiment  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  Mario  intended  from  the 
beginning  that  they  should  be  tt  failure  The 
abandonment  of  the  program  helped  to  bring  on  tho 
uprising  in  the  JUNE  DVYH  of  1848 
Mane  Antoinette  (ftntuneV,  atwancH'),  1755-93, 
queen  of  France,  wife  of  LOUIH  XVI,  and  daughter 
of  Maria  Theresa  and  Francis  I  of  Austria  Sho 
was  married  in  1770  to  tho  dauphin,  who  became 
king  in  1774  With  an  anti-Austrian  cabinet  in 
power,  she  sought  the  constant  advice  of  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador  and  laid  herself  open  to  suspicions 
of  spying  for  her  native  country  Unhappy  111  her 
marriage,  which  remained  unconsunimated  for 
seven  years,  she  surrounded  herself  with  a  dissolute 
clique,  led  by  Yolando  de  POLIGNAC  and  Marie 
Therese  de  L*MBALLE,  and  threw  herself  into  a  life 
of  pleasure  and  careless  extravagance  This  com- 
pleted the  alienation  of  the  French  and  led  to  scan- 
dals such  as  the  \ffair  of  the  Di  \MONU  NECKLACE 
and  to  rumors  concerning  her  relations  with  the 
officers  of  the  guard  and  with  Hans  Axel  FERHEN 
The  famous  solution  to  the  bread  famine,  'Let 
them  eat  cake,"  is  probably  more  unjustly  attrib- 
uted to  the  queen,  but  it  is  certain  that  Mane 
Antoinette  lacked  understanding  of  e<  onomic  prob- 
lems With  the  birth  of  her  first  son,  her  hfo  be- 
came more  sedate  Although  she  had  contributed 


France,  second  wife  of  Henry  IV,  and  daughter  of 
Francesco  de'  Medici,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  She 
was  married  to  Hemy  in  1000  After  his  assassina- 
tion (1610)  she  became  regent  for  her  son  Louis 
XIII  She  reversed  tho  policies  set  by  her  hus- 
band, SULLY  was  replaced  bv  her  favorite  CONCINI, 
and  the  carefully  hoatded  surplus  was  dissipated  in 
court  extravagance  and  in  pensions  to  the  discon- 
tented nobles  In  foreign  aftans  she  abandoned  the 
traditional  anti-Hapsburg  policy  \  new  Franco- 
Spanish  alliance  was  formed  bv  the  marriage  of 
Louis  to  Anno  of  \ustrm,  daughter  of  Philip  III, 
and  further  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Princess 
Elizabeth  to  the  future  Philip  IV  Having  re- 
mained in  power  for  three  vears>  beyond  tho  king's 
nominal  majority,  Mane  was  forced  into  exile  after 
the  murder  of  Concim  (1017)  In  1019  her  parti- 
saris  ro&o  in  revolt,  but  she  was  reconciled  to  hor 
son  in  1622  After  the  rise  to  power  of  her  formoi 
favorite,  Cardinal  RIC.HKI  IM;,  she  was  forced 
(1030)  into  a  new  exile  at  Corapicgno,  whence  she 
fled  to  the  Netherlands  (1031),  never  to  return  to 
France  She  was  the  mother  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
queen  of  Charles  I  of  England  Tho  marriage  of 
Marie  and  Henry  IV  was  the  subject  of  a  cele- 
brated series  of  paintings  by  Rubens,  now  m  the 
Louvre  See  biographies  by  Julia  Pardoe  (3  vols , 
1852),  A  P  Lord  (1903),  and  Louis  BatifToK  1906, 
Eng  tr  ,  1908) 


to  the  downfall  of  Turgot  in  1776  and  was  hostile  to    Mane  Feodorovna  (mare'  fyd'duruvnu),  1847-1928, 


Necker,  her  influence  on  the  king's  decisions  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  Revolution  (1789-91)  has 
been  exaggerated  She  was  brought  with  the  king 
from  Versailles  to  Paris  (1789)  and  was  seized  in 
her  attempt  to  escape  with  her  family  (1791) 
Despite  her  hatred  of  the  Revolution,  the  apathy  of 


empress  of  Russia,  consort  of  Alexander  III  and 
mother  of  Nicholas  II  Originally  named  Dagmar, 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Christian  IX  of  Denmark 
and  the  sister  of  Queen  Alexandra  of  Great  Britain 
Sho  made  no  attempt  to  influence  the  political  life 
m  Russia  and  devoted  herself  to  philanthropic  arid 


the  king  forced  her  to  conduct  the  negotiations  first      educational  activities,  especially  the   Red  Cross 


with  Mirabeau,  then  with  BARNAVE.  Simultane- 
ously, however,  she  secretly  urged  for  Austrian 
intervention,  after  war  was  declare*!,,  she  fully 
identified  the  cause  of  the  dynasty  with  that  of 
France  and  betrayed  the  French  campaign  plans  to 
the  enemy  Accused  of  treason,  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  removed  to  the  Temple  (1792)  \fter  „  „  ,  ., 

the  execution  of  the  king  (Jan  ,  1791),  she  was  sub-  Marie  Galante  see  GUADELOUPE 
jected  to  unjustifiable  brutality  Her  son  was  tak-  Marie  Leszczynska  (Ir'shchln'sku),  1703-68,  queen 
en  from  her  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  hide  from  of  France,  wife  of  Louis  XV,  arrd  daughter  of 
her  the  harshness  of  his  treatment  (see  Louis  STANISLAUS  I  of  Poland  Married  in  1725,  she  was 
XVII)  Transferred  to  the  Conciergerie,  the  the  mother  of  10  children  and  the  grandmother  of 
"Widow  Capet,"  as  she  was  called  in  dei 


Detained  (1917)  in  tho  Crimea  by  the  revolution- 
ists, she  refused  an  offer  of  safe  conduct  by  the 
Germans,  who  occupied  the  Crimea  in  1918,  but 
returned  to  Denmark  after  the  armistice  of  1919 
She  spent  hor  last  years  in  Denmark  Her  letters  to 
Nicholas  II  are  published  in  The  Secret  Letters  of  the 
Last  Tsar  (Eng  tr  ,  1918) 


. _ sion,  was 

tried  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  (Oct  14- 
15,  1793),  found  guilty,  and  guillotined  (Oct  16) 
In  her  last  misfortunes  she  displayed  steadfastness, 
courage,  and  dignity  Her  portraits,  notably  by 
VIGEE-LEBHUN,  are  well  known  Among  Mario 
Antoinette's  published  correspondence,  see  Lettres 
de  Mane  Antoinette  (2  vols  ,  1895-96)  and  The  Let- 
ters of  Mane  Antoinette,  Feraen,  and  Barnave  (ed  by 
O  G  von  Heidenstam,  Eng  tr  ,  1926)  For  a  com- 
prehensive bibliography,  see  Maurice  Tourneux, 
Mane  Antoinette  devant  I'histmre  ea*ai  btblioyra- 
phupie  (1901)  See  biographies  by  Hilaire  Belloc 
(1910),  P  M  M  H  deSegur  (Eng  tr ,  1928),  and 
Stefan  Zweig  (Bug  tr  ,  1933) 

Mane  Byrd  Land,  area  of  Antarctica,  E  of  the  Roes 
Shelf  Ic  e  and  the  Ross  Sea  and  S  of  the  Amundsen 
Sea  The  Edsel  Ford  Ranges  he  in  the  northwest 
part  The  region  was  dis<  overed  and  <  laimed  for 
the  United  States  by  Richard  E  Byrd  in  1929 

Marie  Caroline,  1752-1814,  queen  of  Naples,  con- 
sort of  Ferdinand  IV  (later  FERDINAND  I  of  the 
Two  Sicilies),  daughter  of  Emperor  Francis  I  and 
Maria  Theresa,  and  sister  of  Queen  Mane  Antoi- 
nette of  France  She  was  married  to  Ferdinand  in 
1768  With  her  favorites,  Sir  John  ACTON  and 
Emma,  Lady  HAMILTON,  she  was  a  center  of  scan- 
dal and  intrigue  and  exercised  a  decisive  and  sin- 
ister influence  on  state  affairs  She  was  forced  to 


wter  influence  on  state  affairs     She  was  forced  to     passed  to  Prussia  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland 
flee  Naples  late  in  1798,  during  the  shoit-uved     (1772)    The  castle,  mostly  in  Hth-oentury  Gothic 


Louis  XVI  Her  marriage  to  Louis  XV  involved 
France  in  the  War  of  the  Polish  Succession. 

Mane  Louise,  1791-1847,  empress  of  the  French 
(1810-15)  and  duchess  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and 
Guastalla  (1810-47),  daughter  of  Emperor  Francis 
II  She  was  married  (1810)  to  NAPOLILON  1  and  was 
the  mother  of  NAPOLEON  II  When  Napoleon  I 
was  defeated  (1814),  she  fled  to  Vienna  Her  Ital- 
ian duchies  were  awarded  to  hor  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  she  ruled  them,  ineptly,  from  Parma,  with 
the  assistance  of  her  lover,  Graf  NEIPPERU,  whom 
she  married  morganatieally  in  1821  After  his 
death  she  married  another  Austrian  count,  Bom- 
belles  See  J  A  Mahan,  Mane  Louise  (1931) 

Marienbad  (mare'unbat),  Czech  MandnnU  Ldzne 
(mir'yanskfi  laz'nyC),  spa  (pop  0,027),  NW  Bo- 
hemia, Czechoslovakia  Its  many  curative  mineral 
springs  and  baths,  known  since  the  16th  cent  ,  are 
famous  throughout  the  world 

Manenburg  (munVunbdork)  or  Malbork  (maTbdrk), 
town  (pop  10,017),  former  East  Prussia,  on  the 
Nogat  river  and  SE  of  Danzig  It  was  transferred 
to  Polish  administration  in  1945  Originally  a  cas- 
tle founded  (1274)  by  the  TEUTONIC  KNIGHTS,  it 
became  the  seat  of  their  grand  master  in  1309. 
Though  valiantly  defended  against  the  Poles  in 
1410,  Manenburg  was  sold  to  Poland  m  1457  by 
mercenaries  whose  pay  was  in  arrears  The  town 
passed  to  Prussia  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland 


and  restored  in  the  19th  cent ,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
examples  of  German  secular  medieval  architecture 

Marienwerder  (miuG'unveVdiir)  or  Kwidzyn  (kvcV 
dalnyu),  town  (pop  7,986),  former  East  Prussia, 
near  the  Vistula  and  S  of  Danzig  It  was  trans- 
ferred to  Polish  administration  in  1945  Founded 
(1233)  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  Marienwerder  de- 
veloped into  one  of  their  leading  towns  in  Prussia 
A  Gothic  cathedral  and  a  castle  (both  14th  cent ) 
remain 

Marie  Thereto  of  Austria  (mare/  tiireV).  1638-83, 
queen  of  France,  daughter  of  Philip  IV  of  Spain 
She  was  married  (1600)  to  Louis  XIV  under  tho 
terms  of  the  Peace  of  the  PYRENEES  Louis  neg- 
lected hei  for  a  succession  of  mistresses  The  claims 
arising  from  their  marriage  led  to  the  War  of  DBA  - 
OLUTION  and,  indirectly,  to  the  War  of  the  SPAN- 
ISH SUCCESSION 

Marietta  (maroeVu,  mar-)  1  Residential  city  (pop 
8,667),  co  scat  of  Cobb  co  ,  NW  Ga  ,  just  NW  of 
Atlanta,  me  1834  During  the  1850s  it  flounshcd 
as  a  popular  summer  lesort  Marietta  is  at  the  foot 
of  Kennesaw  Mt  ,  scene  of  a  Union  defeat  in  the 
Civil  War  (see.  ATLANTA  CAMPAIGN)  A  national 
cemetei>  heio  has  the  graves  of  thousands  of  Civil 
War  dead  2  Citv  (pop  14,543),  co  scat  of  Wash- 
ington co  ,  SK  Ohio,  at  tho  confluence  of  the  Mus- 
kingum  and  Ohio  rivers,  me  1800  Thefirstplanned, 
permanent  settlement  in  Ohio  and  the  Old  North- 
west, it  was  founded  among  mound  builders'  earth- 
works in  1788  by  tho  OHIO  COMPANY  OF  A«so<  i- 
\Tts  under  Manasseh  CUTLEH  and  Rufus  PUTNAM 
and  named  for  Mane  Antoinette  The  fiist  houses 
of  the  settlement  were  in  a  stockaded  enclosure 
called  Campus  Martms  The  town  giew  as  a  ship- 
building and  shipping  point  for  an  agricultural  area 
and  now  has  various  minor  manufaetuies  including 
chemicals,  metal  piodiuts,  and  furniture  It  is  the 
seat  of  Marietta  College  (coeducational,  18  {5) 
Pieserved  aie  General  Putnam's  house  (in  the 
Campus  Martins  Memorial  State  Museum)  and 
the  old  land  office,  both  built  about  the  time  of  set- 
tlement Mound  Ccmeteiv,  named  for  a  large 
Indian  mound  it  encloses,  has  the  graves  of  numer- 
ous noted  officers  of  the  Revolution  In  19}8  the 
city  celebiated  its  sesquicentenmal  The  intercol- 
legiate regatta,  formerly  rowed  on  the  Hudson  nv  - 
er  at  Poughkeepsio,  N  Y  ,  was  held  on  the  Ohio 
here  for  the  first  time  m  June,  1950  3  City  (pop 
1,837),  co  seat  of  Love  co  ,  S  Okla  ,  near  the  Red 
River,  m  a  farm  and  resort  area,  settled  c  1887 
Lake  Murtay  State  Paik  is  near  by  4  Borough 

Spop  2,128),  SK  Pa  ,  on  the  Susquehanna  below 
larnsbure,  settled  1718,  me  1812  Its  manu- 
factures iiu  lude  shoes,  textiles,  and  metal  products 
Manette,  Auguste  Edouard  (Ggusf  iidwar'  man  ct/j, 
1821-81,  French  Egyptologist  On  a  visit  (1850- 
54)  to  Lg>  pt  to  collet  t  Coptu  man  use  ripts  for  the 
Louvie,  he  excavated  (1851)  tho  ruins  of  the 
Serapeum  at  Memphis,  where  ho  found  in  sul>- 
terranean  tombs  mummies  of  the  sac  red  Apis  bulls 
He  was  cinator  (1854-58)  of  the  Egyptian  depart- 
ment at  the  Louvre  and  in  1858  returned  to  Eg>  pt 
as  director  of  excavations,  receiving  the  title  of  bev 
and  later  of  pasha  He  founded  (1803)  .vt  Bulak 
(now  part  of  Cairo)  the  Egyptian  national  museum, 
made  notable  ex<  avations  in  the  pyramid  holds, 
and  uncovered  tlio  base  of  tho  Groat  Sphinx  at 
Gizeh  lie  suggested  the  storv  for  the  hbietto  oi 
the  opera  Altla 

Maneville  (ma'revir),  town  (pop  2,394),  S  Quo  , 
SE  of  Montreal  near  tho  Richeliou  river 

Marignano,  battle  of  (marfinya'no.),  in  the  Italian 
Wars,  1515,  fought  by  1'iancis  1  of  Fiance  and  his 
Venetian  allies  against  the  Swiss  Confederates,  who 
then  controlled  the  duchy  of  Milan  It  was  fought 
(Sept  13-14)  near  the  town  of  Marignano  (now 
Melegnaiio),  10  nu  SE  of  Milan  One  of  the  blood- 
iest engagements  in  the  ITALMN  WARS,  it  was  de- 
cided b>  the  timely  arrival  of  Venetian  cavalr\ 
The  SWLSR  retreated  in  good  order,  but  evacuated 
Milan,  wluch  was  thus  lost  to  their  protege,,  Massi- 
mihano  SFOIUV  Their  military  ambitions  broken, 
the  Swiss  made  peace  with  Francis  and  negotiated 
(1516)  the  "eternal  alliance"  (see  SWITZERLAND) 
Described  as  a  "battle  of  giants,"  Marignano  es- 
tablished the  superiority  of  aitillery  and  cavahv 
over  the  reputedly  invincible  Swiss  infantry  tactics 

marigold,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Tagetes,  mostly  Con- 
tial  and  South  American  herbs  cultivated  elsewhere 
as  garden  flowei  s  The  two  common  species  of  man- 
gold, annuals,  are  distinguished  as  African  (or  Aztoc) 
and  French,  although  both  are  native  to  Mexico 
Tho  African  commonly  has  large  yellow  or  orange 
flower  heads  and  strong-scented  foliage,  but  a  now 
odorless  kind  has  been  developed,  the  French  has 
smallei  flower  heads,  single  or  double,  usually  two 
tones  of  yellow  or  oiange  and  red  Other  plants 
sharing  the  name  of  marigold  include  MARSH  MA  HI- 
GOLD  and  BUR  MARIUOLD  See  also  CALENDULA, 

marihuana,  see  MARIJUANA 

Maninsk  System  (mtirfi'msk),  canal  and  river  sys- 
tem, RSFSR,  linking  the  Baltic  and  Caspian  seas 
It  consists  of  the  Neva  river,  the  Ladoga  Canals, 
the  Svir  river,  the  Onega  Canal,  the  Vytogra  river, 
the  Marnnsk  Canal  (5  mi.  long,  crossing  the  water- 
shed of  the  system),  the  Kovzha  river,  the  Belo- 
zersk  Canal,  and  the  Sheksna  river,  which  empties 
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at  Cherepovets  into  the  RYBINSK  REREHVOIB, 
which  is  traversed  by  the  Volga.  The  system  is  also 
connected  with  the  Northern  DVINA  and  the  White 
Sea  The  Maiiinsk  Canal  was  built  in  1808  and 
reconstructed  after  1940,  and  the  entire  waterway 
was  repeatedly  reconstructed  and  deepened  It 
follows  the  historic  Baltic-Volga  trade  route,  in  use 
since  the  9th  cent 

marijuana  or  marihuana  (both  maruwa'nu,  -hwa'- 
nu,  mi-),  a  drug,  the  effects  of  which  combine 
excitation  and  depression.  Marijuana  is  obtained 
from  the  flowering  tops  of  the  hemp  plant  Cannobis 
sotiva.  Although  it  was  formerly  employed  empir- 
ically in  such  conditions  as  migraine  and  insomnia, 
it  is  no  longer  prescribed  In  the  United  States  the 
drug  is  smoked  in  cigarettes  known  as  reefers  Tho 
illicit  sale  of  these  is  the  source  of  the  main  supply 
of  the  drug  to  those  who  have  developed  the  mari- 
juana habit  Federal  authorities  have  taken  steps 
to  control  the  cultivation  of  the  hemp  See  R  P. 
Walton,  Marthiutna  (1938). 

Marin,  John  (raureV).  1870-,  American  landscape 
painter,  b  Rutherford,  N  .1  After  a  yeai  at  Ste- 
vens Institute  of  Technology,  he  worked  for  foui 
years  as  an  architectural  draughtsman  At  28  ho 
entered  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  and  in  1905  went  abroad,  whete  he  painted 
and  etched  and  lived  precariously 'for  several  years 
In  1909  In*  work  was ^exhibited  at  the  Stieglitz  gal- 
lery, New  York  After  that  he  gained  a  high  repu- 
tation aa  a  leading  American  water-colonst,  and  his 
work  was  widely  exhibited  and  received  many 
awards  His  pictures,  painted  for  the  most  part  on 
the  Maine  coast  or  at  hia  home  in  Now  Jersey,  have 
something  of  the  decorative  quality  of  certain  ab- 
stract expressionist  work  Nevertheless  they  are 
representational  and  convey  much  of  tho  character 
of  tho  landscape  which  inspned  them  Mann's 
water  colors  are  in  leading  galleries  thioughout  the 
United  States  His  work  in  oils,  although  less  well 
known,  is  also  noteworthy  See  monograph  by 
Duncan  Phillips  (1931) ,  studies  by  E  M  Benson 
(1936)  and  MacKmley  Helm  (1948) 

Marinduque  (marSndoVka),  island  (340  sq  mi  , 
pop  79,781),  Philippine  Islands,  between  Mmdoro 
and  Bondoc  Peninsula  of  S  Luzon  Coconuts  and 
rice  are  raised,  and  gold  m  mined  Marinduquc  and 
several  offshore  islets  constitute  Marinduque  prov 
(355  sq  mi  ,  pop  81,768) 

marine  biology,  study  of  plants  and  animals 
m  the  sea  and  their  relationship  to  eacli  other 
and  to  the  environment  Marine  organisms  may 
be  grouped,  according  to  their  mode  of  life,  as 
nekton,  plankton,  and  benthos  Nekton  are  swim- 
ming animals  that  can  migrate  frcel> ,  e  g  ,  adult 
fishes,  whales,  and  squid  Plankton  are  floating 
and  drifting  plants  or  animals,  usually  mu  roecopic 
or  verv  small,  whose  power  of  locomotion  is  feeble 
or  absent  Benthos  are  plants  or  animals  living  on 
the  sea  bottom  and  including  sessile  forms  (e  g , 
sponges,  ojsters,  arid  corals),  creeping  organisms 
(eg,  rrabs  and  snails),  and  burrowing  animals 
(e  g  ,  many  <  lams  and  worms)  The  distribution  of 
organisms  depends  on  the  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  sea  water  (temperature,  salinity,  and 
dissolved  nutrients),  on  the  circulation  of  ocean 
waters  (these  carry  oxygen  to  subsurface  waters 
and  disperse  nutrients,  wastes,  spores,  eggs,  larvae, 
and  plankton) ,  and  on  penetration  of  light  Plants, 
the  ultimate  souice  of  food,  exist  only  m  the  photic 
/one  (to  a  depth  of  about  300  ft ),  whore  there  is 
sufficient  light  for  photosynthesis  Since  only 
about  2  perc  ent  of  the  ocean  floor  lies  in  tho  photic 
zone,  henthic  plants  are  far  loss  abundant  than 
plant  plankton,  which  is  distributed  in  a  shallow 
ocean-wide  area.  Among  the  most  numerous 
plant  forms  are  algae,  diatoms,  radiolarm,  and 
foramimfera  Animals  exist  at  all  depths  but  are 
more  numerous  near  the  surface  Bacteria  arc 
abundant  in  upper  waters  and  m  bottom  deposits 
The  scientific  study  of  marine  biology  dates  from 
the  early  19th  cent.,  many  seaside  laboratories  have 
been  established,  especially  in  temperate  regions 
(see  OCEANOGRAPHY)  The  science  has  contributed 
to  the  efficient  exploitation  of  fisheries  and  to  the 
understanding  of  problems  m  the  evolution  and 
growth  of  organisms  It  is  believed  that  life  origi- 
nated in  the  sea.  See  F.  W.  Flattely  and  C  L  Wal- 
ton, The  Rwlogy  of  the  Sea-Shore  (1922),  H  IT 
Sverdrup  and  others,  The  Oceans  (1942),  R  E 
Coker,  Thvt  Great  and  Wide  Sea  (1947) 

Marine  City,  city  (pop  3,633),  S  Mich  ,  on  the  St 
Clair  river  and  S  of  Port  Huron,  me  as  a  village, 
1865,  named  Marine  City  1867,  me  as  a  city  1887 
It  is  a  shipping  center  for  the  Great  Lakes  area 
Automobile  parts  are  made  The  Indian  lake  shore 
trail  crossed  this  site 

marine  engine.  The  earliest  engines  used  for  ship 
propulsion  were  steam  At  the  present  time  there 
are  hi  use  tho  reciprocating  STEAM  ENGINE,  tho 
steam  TUHBINE,  the  DIESEL  ENGINE,  and  the  gaso- 
line engine  (see  INTERNAL-COMBUSTION  ENGINE) 
In  addition,  there  is  tho  electric  drive,  utilizing 
electricity  supplied  from  generators  which  are 
driven  by  steam  turbines  or  Diesel  engines  So- 
called  reduction  gearing  is  an  important  develop- 
ment in  marine  propulsion,  it  became  necessary 
when  the  steam  turbine  was  introduced  This  ar- 
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rangement  makes  it  possible  to  run  the  turbine  at 
high  speed  (the  best  for  economy  of  operation) 
while  the  propeller  is  run  at  low  speed  (for  highest 
efficiency)'  Although  several  successful  installa- 
tions were  made  in  which  turbine  and  propeller 
were  directly  connected,  turbine-driven  ships  were 
later  •  generally  fitted  with  reduction  gearing  A 
heavier  type  of  engine  than  that  used  inland  opera- 
tion is  employed  for  marine  work,  reliability  being 
of  paramount  importance  since  tepairs  at  sea  are 
made  with  dangei  and  difficulty  In  the  SUBMA- 
RINE, electnc  batteries  are  used  when  the  ship  is 
running  submerged 

marine  engineering  see  ENGINEERING 

marine  insurance:  see  INSURANCE. 

marines,  troops,  usually  having  ranks  comparable 
to  those  of  the  army  officers,  who  serve  on  board 
ships  of  war  or  in  conjunction  with  naval  opera- 
tion. A  British  marine  corps  was  established  in 
1664,  and  the  need  for  skilled  riflemen  aboard 
military  vessels  brought  about  intermittent  re- 
newal of  this  organization  In  1775  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  established  the  Continental  Marines 
in  the  American  Revolution,  and  after  this  organi- 
zation had  disappeared  with  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  U  S  Congress  created  (1798)  its  am  <  essor,  the 
present  US  Marine  Corpa  The  US  Marine 
Corps  played  a  distinguished  role  on  the  Barbarv 
coast  and  has  been  prominent  in  all  major  wars  m 
which  the  U  S  partu  ipated  After  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  cent ,  U  S  marines  were  often  sent  to 
quell  disturbances  in  several  Central  American  and 
Caribbean  countries — Panama,  Honduras,  Nica- 
ragua, Haiti,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  In  tho 
Second  World  War  tho  marines  played  a  cardinal 
role  in  the  invasion  of  several  Pacific  islands  held 
by  the  Japanese  Under  the  organization  (1947) 
of  the  National  Military  Establishment,  the  U  S 
Marine  Corps  operates  as  an  integral  part  of  tho 
U  S  Navy,  but  is  a  complete  operating  unit  within 
itself  and  has  all  military  arms  except  cavalry 
See  F  O  Hough,  Island  War  (1947);  C  L  Lewis, 
Famous  Amenran  Marines  (1950) 

Marinette  (in&rlneV),  city  (pop  14,183),  co  seat  of 
Marmette  co  ,  NE  Wis  ,  on  Green  Bay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Menommee,  me  1887  It  is  across 
the  river  from  Menommee,  Mich  ,  a  bridge  con- 
nects them  At  Maimetto  tho  fur  trade,  begun 
c  1795,  gave  way  to  lumbeiing,  which  throve  in  the 
late  19th  cent  It  is  now  a  port  of  entry,  has  a  fish- 
ing fleet,  and  makes  papei  and  dairv  products 

Marinetti,  Fihppo  Tommaso  (felep'po  tomma'zo 
mftreneVte),  1876-1944,  Italian  poet,  novelist,  and 
critic  Ho  is  best  known  as  the  founder  (1909)  of 
FUTUKIRM,  on  whuh  he  wrote  and  lectured,  and  as 
an  advocate  of  Fascism,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Fascibt  party  He  wrote  in  both 
French  and  Italian,  among  his  works  are  Le  Rm 
Rombance  (1905)  and  Mafarka  le  fntnrist  (1909) 
For  translations  of  Mannetti's  verse,  seo  Poet  Lore, 
Vol  XXVI  (1915)  See  also  H  B  Samuel,  Moder- 
nities (1914) 

Manni,  GiambattisU  (jiun'bilt-tG'st  i  marcVnc),  or 
Giovanni  Battista  Marino  (jovan'ne  bat-te'sta 
mftrcVno),  1569-1625,  Italian  poet  His  florid, 
bombastic  st\lo,  called  Mannt&mo,  was  somewhat 
akin  to  euphuism  and  was  an  equally  bad  influence 
on  tho  literature  of  his  dav  His  works  imludo 
Adone  (1623),  a  long  descriptive  poem,  and  La 
strage  degh  innotenli  [the  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
cents) (1632) 

Man  mis   see  JONAH,  RABBI 

Mario  (nwr'yo),  1810-83,  stage  name  of  an  Italian 
tenor,  who  came  of  the  noblo  family  of  Candia 
Ho  went  to  Paris  in  1836  as  an  officer  in  the  Pied- 
montese  guard,  but  studied  singing  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  making  his  debut  at  the  Paris  Op6ra 
in  1838  He  sang  with  great  success  in  Paris,  Lon- 
don, and  St  Petersburg,  appearing  often  with  his 
wife,  Ciiulia  Gnsi  He  was  possessed  of  an  extreme- 
ly beautiful  voice,  which,  united  with  personal 
grace  and  charm,  mode  him  the  idol  of  his  public 
He  retired  in  1867 

Marion,  Francis,  c  1732-1795,  American  partisan 
leader  in  the  Revolution,  b  near  Geoigetown,  S  C 
He  was  a  planter  and  Indian  fighter  before  joining 
(1775)  William  Moultne's  legiment  at  the  start  of 
the  Ameiican  Revolution  In  1779  he  fought  un- 
dei  Benjamin  Lincoln  at  Savannah  and  escaped 
(1780)  capture  at  Charleston  bv  being  on  sick 
leave  Marion  organised  a  cavalry  tioop  (1780) 
which  after  tho  American  defeat  at  Camden  in  tho 
Carolina  campaign  constituted  the  chief  colonial 
force  in  South  Carolina  Now  began  the  guerrilla 
warfare  that  made  Marion  famous  He  broke  the 
British  lines  of  communication,  captured  scouting 
and  foraging  parties,  and  intimidated  the  Loyal- 
ists When  confronted  bv  a  formidable  force, 
Marion  would  retire  to  the  swamps,  only  to  reap- 
pear at  some  distant  point  to  strike  at  the  enemy 
For  this  reason  he  was  known  as  the  Swamp  Fox 
When  Nathanael  Greene  had  succeeded  in  ousting 
the  British  from  North  Carolina  (see  CAROLINA 
CAMPAIGN),  his  lieutenant,  Light-Horse  Harry  Lee 
brought  reinforcements  to  Marion,  and  they  took 
part  together  in  several  battles,  notably  that  at  Eu- 
taw  Springs  (Sept  8, 1781)  After  the  war,  Marion 
1781,  1782,  1784)  to  tho  South  Caro- 
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Una  senate,  where  he  advocated  a  lenient  policy  to- 
ward the  Loyalists  There  are  two  early  biogra- 
phies by  Peter  Horry  and  M  L  Weems  (1805)  and 
W  G  8imm8(1844) 

Marion.  1  City  (pop  2,382),  co  seat  of  Perry  co  , 
W  central  Ala  ,  WNW  of  Montgomerj  near  the 
Cahaba,  m  a  farm  area,  settled  1817.  Judson  Col- 
lege (Baptist,  for  women,  1839)  and  a  military 
academy  are  hero  Near  by  is  a  U  S  fish  hatchery 
S  City  (pop  9,251),  co  seat  of  Williamson  co  ,  8 
111  ,  NNE  of  Cairo,  in  a  fruit  and  coal  area,  me 
1841  It  is  a  mining  and  shipping  center  The 
state's  first  county  fair  was  held  here  in  I860. 
Robert  Ingersoll  and  John  A.  Logan  lived  here  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  veterans'  hospital  and  home  3  Citv 
(pop  26,767),  co  seat  of  Grant  co  ,  E  central  Ind  , 
NNE  of  Indianapolis,  settled  1826  It  is  a  farm 
trade  center  and  an  industrial  center  near  gas  and 
oil  fields  Its  manufactures  include  glass,  electric- 
lighting  devices,  automobile  parts,  and  beer.  It 
has  a  largo  U  S  veterans'  hospital  Marion  Col- 
lege is  here  The  citv  boomed  with  the  discovery  of 
gas  and  oil  c  1880  4  Citv  (pop  4,721),  E  central 
Iowa,  just  NE  of  Cedar  Rapids,  settled  1839,  me 
1865  It  is  a  railroad  division  point  with  repair 
shops  and  freight  yaids  S  City  (pop.  2,086),  co 
seat  of  Marion  co  ,  E  central  Kansas,  on  the  Cot- 
ton wood  and  NNE  of  Wichita,  in  a  farming  and 
poultry-raising  region,  settled  1860,  laid  out  1866, 
me  1875  6  City  (pop  2,163),co  seat  of  Crittenden 
co  ,  W  Ky  ,  near  tho  Ohio  NE  of  Paducah,  me 
1844  It  is  a  shipping  point  for  fluor  spar  7  Resort 
town  (pop  2,030),  SE  Mass  ,  on  Buzzards  Bay  E  of 
New  Bedford,  set  off  from  Rochester  1852  8  Tex- 
tile-mill town  (pop  2,889),  co  seat  of  McDowell 
co  ,  W  N  C  ,  in  tho  Blue  Ridge  ENE  of  Asheville 
To  the  north  are  the  Linville  Caverns,  with  inter- 
esting limestone  formations  9  City  (pop  30,817), 
co  seat  of  Marion  co  ,  central  Ohio,  N  of  Colum- 
bus, laid  out  1821,  me  1830  Rail,  industrial,  and 
agncultural  center,  it  is  noted  for  its  production  of 
power  shovels  and  dredges  Conveying,  farm,  and 
refrigeration  machinery  are  also  important  prod- 
ucts There  are  limestone  quarries  The  home  of 
Warren  G  H  aiding  is  preseived  as  a  museum 
10  Town  (pop  5,746),  co  seat  of  Marion  co  .  ES  C  , 
E  of  Florence,  in  a  lumbering  and  farming  area, 
founded  c  1800  There  are  cotton-processing 
plants  Several  old  buildings  remain  11  Town 
(pop  5,177),  extreme  SW  Va  ,  in  the  Holston  river 
valley  with  Walker  Mt  on  the  west,  me  1832 
Lumber  and  grain  are  processed,  and  there  are 
limestone  quarries  and  textile  mills  The  court- 
house of  Smyth  co  is  here,  as  are  a  junior  college 
and  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane  Near  by  are  a 
state  park,  White  Top  Mt ,  scene  of  an  annual 
music  festival,  and  Mt  Rogers  12  City  (pop 
1,034),  central  Wus  ,  NW  of  Appleton  and  on  tho 
Pigeon  river,  settled  1878,  inc.  as  a  village,  1898,  as 
a  citv  19.J9  Cheese  is  made 

Marion,  Fort*  see  SAINT  AUGUSTINE,  Fla 

marionette   see  PUPPET 

Marion  Heights,  borough  (pop  2,068),  E  central  Pa  , 
SE  of  Sunbury 

Marionville,  <ity  (pop  1,127),  SW  Mo,  SW  of 
Springfield,  in  a  form  area,  laid  out  1854 

Manotte,  Edme  (od'rmi  marydt'),  1620»-1684, 
French  physicist  His  De  la  nature  de  I'air  (1676) 
stated  the  theory  now  known  as  Boyle's  law  (some- 
times called  Mariotte's  law  in  France)  He  also 
studied  hydrodynamics,  barometry,  and  color  and 
discovered  the  macida  lidca,  the  yellow  spot  of  the 
retina  of  the  eye 

Mariposa  (ma*ilp6'zu),  unincorporated  town  (pop 
628),  oo  seat  of  Mariposa  co  ,  central  California 
A  boom  town  of  tho  Mother  Lode  in  the  gold  rush, 
today  it  is  a  tounst  centei  for  near-by  Yosemite 
National  Park  Its  courthouse  (1854)  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  in  the  state 

Manposa  lily  (mftrx'ipS'su,  -zu),  bulbous  plant  of  tho 
genus  Calochortm,  of  the  lily  family,  with  tuliplike 
flowers  of  white,  yellow,  red,  or  lilac  It  is  native 
to  Califoima,  Utah,  and  neighboring  states  One 
species,  the  8ego  hlv,  which  has  an  edible  bulb,  is 
the  state  flower  of  Utah  The  Mariposa  lily  is  also 
called  star  tulip,  butterfly  tulip,  and  globe  tulip 

Marie  (rnl'rls),  three  Dutch  painters,  who  were 
brothers  Jacob  or  Jak«b  Marie  (yft'kop),  1837-99, 
the  most  celebrated,  painted  domestic  interiors,  but 
is  particularly  famous  for  his  vigorous  Dutch  land- 
scapes in  oil  and  water  color  Rich  in  color  and 
large  and  simple  in  composition  and  handling,  these 
pointings  are  among  the  finest  of  The  Hague 
school  They  usually  depict  the  rich  countryside 
under  luminous  gray  skies  The  Rijks  Museum  has 
a  notable  collection,  including  The  Shell  Gatherers 
and  Vtew  of  a  Dutch  Town  Other  works  are  The 
bridge  (I nek  Coll  ,  New  York),  Canal  in  Holland 
(Metropolitan  Mus),  and  View  of  a  Village  (Dor- 
drecht)  Matthew  or  Matthijs  Marts  (matis'), 
1839-1917,  genre  and  landscape  painter  and  etcher, 
woiked  with  his  brother  Jacob  and  later  settled  in 
London  He  developed  a  vein  of  mysticism  in  his 
later  work  exemplified  in  such  paintings  as  Revmi 
(Metropolitan  Mus  )  and  The  Bnde  (The  Hague) 
His  work  is  rare  and  highly  prised  William  or  Wil- 

lem  Marls  (vl'lCim),  1844-1910,  achieved  an  early 

reputation  for  his  bnght  landscapes,  usually  with 
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cattle.  Th»Rijka  Museum  has  six,  inducing  O«» 
besvit  a  DMoh. 

Monaco,  Adam  dw:  see  MA  sea,  ADAM. 
Maries*,  village  (pop  1,657),  SW  UK,  SE  Of  St 
Louts,  m  a  farm  area,  too  1882. 
Moritoitt,  J«e<r*«s  <*hak'  ma  rote').  1882-,  French 
neo-Thomist  theologian  and  philosopher.  He  oame 
to  the  United  States  m  1940,  teaching  m  several 
universities  until  1945,  when  he  was  appointed 
French  ambassador  to  the  Vatican.  He  resigned  in 
1948  to  teach  philosophy  at  Princeton  Dissatis- 
fied with,  the  values  of  his  Protestant  upbringing 
and  influenced  strongly  by  Leon  Bloy  and  Henri 
Bergaon,  Maritam  jomed  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  190ft  and  became  interested  in  the  works 
of  8t.  Thomas  Aquinas  His  writings  have  been  an 
integration  and  development  of  Thombm  for  its 
application  to  all  phases  of  uvutg.  This  Neo-Tho- 
nustKt  doctrine  is  sometimes  railed  existentialism 
The  development  of  lus  Thomistic  principles  can  be 
roost  clearly  found  in  Elements  de  philosophic 
(1923-30,  Kng.  tr  ,  An  Introduction  to  Philosophy, 
1930-37)  and  flwroanwme  integral  (1936,  Eng  tr  , 
True  Humanism,  1938)  and  summarised  in  Confes- 
sion defoi  (1941 ,  first  published  m  English  in  /  Be- 
fore, ed  by  Clifton  Fadiman.  19J9)  Art  ft  tcola*- 
tiyue  (1620!  En«  tr  ,  Art  and  Scholatticism.  1930)  is 
the  application  of  Thomism  to  the  field  of  aesthet- 
ics and  demonstrates  hi»  keen  perception  of  mod- 
ern French  literature  Chrtstianisme  et  dtmocratie 
(1943,  Eng,  tr  ,  Christianity  and  Democracy,  1944) 
contains  his  political  philosophy 
Maritime  Commission,  United  States,  established 
( 1938)  bv  act  of  the  IT  8  Congress  The  U  8  Mari- 
time Commission — composed  of  five  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  wx-vear  terms — re- 
placed the  U  8  Shipping  Board,  was  vested  with 
all  its  functions,  and  was  given  added  jurisdiction 
The  commission  was  designed  to  develop  a  mer- 
chant fleet  capable  of  serving  as  a  naval  and  mili- 
tary auxiliary  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
and  to  provide  shipping  service  on  all  routes  essen- 
tial for  maintaining  domestic  and  foreign  water- 
borne  commerce  at  all  times  Thus,  the  commis- 
sion waa  charged  with  directing  the  construction  of 
well-equipped,  safe,  and  suitable  merchant  vessels 
60  be  manned  by  a  trained  and  efficient  citizen  per- 
sonnel, with  setting  the  size  and  terms  of  subsidies 
granted  to  pnvate  shipping  companies,  with  estab- 
lishing regulations  for  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions of  seamen,  with  ascertaining  foreign  and 
American  shipbuilding  and  operating  costs,  and 
with  transfer,  sale,  and  disposal  of  war-built  mer- 
chant ships  Under  the  direction  of  Emory  8 
LAND,  the  U  8  Maritime  Commission's  program 
during  the  Second  World  War  resulted  in  the  com- 
pletion Of  the  largest  merchant  fleet  in  the  hwtoo 
of  the  United  States 

naritime  bras  system  of  law  concerning  navigation 
and  overseas  conimeice  Because  ships  sail  from 
nation  to  aation  over  seas  no  nation  owns,  there  is 
obvious  reason  why  nations  should  seek  agreement 
over  customs  relating  to  shipping  From  such 
agreements  between  nations  has  grown  a  body  of 
customs  and  usages  which  began  in  ancient  days. 
This  is  the  basis  for  maritime  law.  It  was,  in  ori- 
gin, law  of  customs  only,  but  it  felt  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  civil  la*  In  the  later  Middle  Ages, 
when  traders  were  more  and  more  venturous  in 
crossing  the  waters,  the  rules  of  the  sea  were  com- 
piled into  widely  recognised  collections  such  as  the 
Consolato  dd  mare  [consulate  of  the  seal,  The  Rott* 
of  OMron  or  The  Law  of  OUron,  and  the  English 
Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty  In  England,  special 
courts  were  set  up  to  administer  the  law  under  the 
high  court  of  admiralty  The  procedure  differed 
from  that  of  the  common-law  courts,  and  because 
of  increasing  opposition  to  the  civil  law,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  admiralty  court  was  restricted  more 
and  more.  The  Judicature  Act  of  1873  abolished  it 
altogether,  assigning  its  functions  to  the  high  court 
of  justice,  la  the  United  States  the  Constitution 
gives  the  Federal  courts  authority  in  "all  cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  "  This  juris- 
diction cover*  ati  maritime  contracts,  torts,  inju- 
ries or  offeaaes,  and  questions  of  PRIZE.  In  cases  of 
collision  at  sea,  the  parties  may  under  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1788  bring  suit*  at  common  law,  otherwise 
all  maritime,  eases  come  to  the  Federal  courts.  The 
jurisdiction  extend*  to  all  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States.  Though  maritime  law  is  general  in 
character,  ouly  those  parts  which  determine  the  re- 
lations among  nations — particularly  in  war  at  sea, 
such  questions  as  belligerency  and  neutrality — are 
part  of  the  international  law  proper  See  ADMIR- 
ALTY, BLOCK  ADK,  PIRACY,  PRiVATBBRINO ;  SB  A  ft, 

FREEDOM  Off  THE;  LONDON,  DECLARATION  OF, 
PAHI»,  DECLARATION  OF 

Maritime  Province*,  term  applied  to  NOVA  SCOTIA, 
NEW  BRUNSWICK,  and  PRINCE  E»WABD  ISLAND, 
which  before  the  confederation  (L867)  war*  politi- 
cally dtttmcfe  from  Canada  proper.  Much,  of  the 
economic  life  of  the  Maritime  Provs.  is  dependent 
upon  the  sea,  particularly  fishing  and  commerce,  a 
fact  which  has  frequently  made  them  oppose  the 
«Mrt  of  Canada  in  political  questions  involving  these 
subjects 
Maritime  Territory,  Rug.  Primorah*  Kra*  (premAr*. 
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skS  Icrl'),  administrative  division  (64.900  sq.  ml; 
1B46  estimated  pop.  1,475,000),  RSFSR,  between 
Manchuria  in  the  west  and  tke  Sea  of  Japan  in  the 
east.  VLADIVOSTOK  is  the  capital.  The  coastal 
mountain  range  is  densely  wooded!  and  rich  in  min- 
erals (lead,  sine,  tin,  and  molybdenum)  Alone  the 
Manchurian  border,  farmed  largely  by  the  Usauri 
river,  extends  on  agricultural  plate,  where  most 
of  thppopuiation  (mostly  Russian  and  Ukrainian, 
with  Korean,  Chinese,  and  Mongol  minorities)  IB 
concentrated  The  region  has  drv  winters  and 
riunv  summers.  There  are  important  fisheries 
along  the  coast  and  coal  mines  in  the  southern 
section,  notably  at  Suchan  and  Artem  The  Trans- 
Siberian  KR  system  passes  through  the  western 
and  southern  section  of  the  territory.  For  history, 
see  Ftn  EASTERN  TERRITORY 

Mtritst  (mare'tsa),  river,  c  300  mi.  long,  SE  Europe 
It  rises  in  Bulgaria  SE  of  Sofia  and  flown  SE  past 
Paiardaik  and  Plovdiv  and,  shortly  after  leaving 
Bulgaria,  turns  S  at  Adrianople  to  join  the  Aegean 
Sea  From  Adnonople  to  its  mouth  it  forms  the 
Greco-Turkish  border 

Maritzburg,  Union  of  South  Africa,  see  Piimra- 
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Mariupol,  Ukraine  sec  ZHDANOV 
Mariui,  Caius,  c.155  B  C  -86  B.C  ,  Roman  general 
He  was  a  plebeian  He  became  tribune  (119  B.C  ) 
and  praetor  (115  BC)  and  was  seven  tunes 
consul  He  served  under  Scipio  Afrioanus  Minor 
at  Numantia  and  under  Quintus  Metollus  against 
Jugurtha  Later  he  was  a  victorious  commander 
against  Jugurtha  In  102  B  C  he  defeated  the 
Teutones  at  Aw,  and  the  next  year  he  bested  the 
Cimbn  at  Vercolh  Rivalry  with  Sulla  over  the 
command  against  Mithridates  VI  of  Pontus  turned 
into  civil  war,  Sulla  won,  and  Marius  fled  Rome 
When  Sulla  went  off  to  fight,  Marius,  now  allied 
with  the  consul  Cinna,  returned  and  butchered  his 
opponents  (88  B.C  )  Marius  had  no  political 
program,  but  the  enmity  of  the  senate  and  of  Sulla 
gained  him  a  reputation  as  a  friend  of  the  people 
This  had  important  uifluenc  e  on  the  earlj  career  of 
Julius  Caesar,  who  was  the  nephew  of  Julia,  Marius' 
wife.  See  F  W  Robinson,  Manua,  Sulla,  and 
Glaucta  (1912) 

Manvaux,  Pierre  Carlet  de  ChambUun  de  (pyftr' 
karla'  dO  shftble'  du  marevtV),  1688-1763,  French 
dramatist  and  novelist  His  most  successful  works 
were  piobably  the  love  comedies  Le  Jeu  He  I'amovr 
ct  du  hazard  (17.30,  Eng  ti  ,  Love  in  Livery)  and  Le 
Legs  (1736,  Eng  tr  .  The  Legacy,  1915)  and  the  un- 
finished novels  of  middles  lass  life  La  Vie  de  Mari- 
anne (1731-41)  and  Le  Paynan,  parvenu  (1736-36). 
See  Arthur  Tilley,  Three  French  Dramatists  (1933) 

marjoram*  see  SWEET  MARJORAM 

Mark,  Saint  (Latin  Mama],  early  Christian  Since 
the  2d  cent,  he  has  been  legarded  as  the  author  of 
the  second  Gospel  (see  MARK,  GOHPKL  M  CORDING 
ToSviNT)  His  full  name  was  John  Mark  He  was 
a  fnend  of  St  Peter,  who  furnished  rnan>  of  the 
evangelist's  facts,  and  for  a  time  he  accompanied 
St  Paul  His  mother,  named  Mary,  is  thought  to 
have  owned  the  house  where  the  Last  Supper  was 
eaten,  and  Ht  Mark  is  generally  said  to  have  been 
the  "young  man  who  ran  away  naked  "  Mark 
14  51-52,  Acts  12  12,  25,  13  5,  15  37-39,  Col  4.10, 
11,  Philemon  24,  2  Tim  411,1  Peter  5  13.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  he  was  first  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria— the  liturgy  of  that  church  is  called  the  Lit- 
urgy of  St  Mark  St  Mark  is  the  patron  of  Venice 
and  of  its  famous  cathedral,  where  his  relics  are 
shown  His  symbol  is  a  lion,  hence  the  Lion  of  St. 
Mark  at  Venice  Feast  April  25 

Mark,  Gospel  according  to  Saint,  second  book  of  the 
New  Testament  This  is  the  shortest  and  simplest 
of  the  Gospels,  and  many  critics  hold  it  was  the 
first  composed,  AD  c  70.  The  authorship  of  St 
Mark  has  been  accepted  since  the  2d  cent  ,  the 
matter  probably  came  from  St.  Peter.  The  Gospel 
may  be  divided  into  four  parts  beginning  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  (1  1-13),  his  first  two  years  of 
preaching  (1  14-6  56) ,  his  third  year  C7  13) ,  the 
passion  and  resurrection  (14-16)  St.  Mark  is  the 
only  Gospel  which  has  no  passage  unparalleled  in 
another  Gospel.  See  SYNOPTIC  GOWELB;  GOSPEL, 
MIRACLE,  NEW  TESTAMENT,  PARAWLB. 

mark,  frontier  province  see  MARCH 

mark.  According  to  a  theory  formulated  in  the  19th 
cent  by  G  L  von  MAURKR  and  others,  the  name 
mark  applied  to  the  free  village  community  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  the  unit  of  piimitive 
German  social  life  The  mark  was,  according  to 
that  theory,  composed  of  fiee  men  in  voluntary  as- 
sociation, holding  lands  communally,  and  governed 
by  a  chief  elected  for  a  short  term.  The  theory  was 
expanded  by  other  scholars,  among  them  E.  A 
FREEMAN,  but  it  later  was  bitterly  attacked  by 
FUSTBL  DE  COULANUBH  and  SBEBOHM  Though 
controversy  continues,  it  has  become  generally  ac- 
cepted that  Roman  as  well  as  Germanic  institutions 
influenced  the  formation  of  the  medieval  MANORIAL 
»YSTEH  and  that  there  never  existed  as  idyllic  a 
democratic-  society  as  depicted  by  Maurer.  The 
word  mark  has  generally  fallen  into  dteuae,  See 
also  VILLAGE 

Marked  Tree,  cotton  city  (pop.  2,685),  NE  Ark.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  St  Francis  ana  Little  nvatv; 


wttled  0.1870.  An  important  pellagra  wperimeot 
was  made  here  after  the  1997  food. 

kun),  small  island  in  the ,„„. 

udprov »  Netherlands,  NE  of  Amster- 
dam. It  is  visited  by  toururts  because  of  the  sur- 
vival of  its  colorful  local  traditions  and  costume*. 
Marken  was  linked  to  the  mainland  until  the  13th 
c  ent  It  was  a  fishing  center  until  the  construction 
of  the  Ijsselrueer  dam. 

Market  Drtytoa,  urban  district  (pop.  4,749),  Shrop- 
shire, England,  on  the  Tern  and  NE  of  Shrewsbury, 
in  a  farming  region.  It  has  a  12th-century  church 
and  a  16th-century  grammar  school.  At  Blore 
Heath  to  the  east  a  battle  of  the  Warn  of  the  Hoses 
was  fought  (1459),  Lord  Clive  was  born  near  here 
Market  Dray  ton  is  port  of  Dray  ton  in  Hales  ec- 
clesiastical pariah. 

market  gardening,  hraneh  of  HOBTICVLTUIUA  devoted 
to  the  production  of  large  quantities  of  vegetables 
on  comparatively  small  areas  near  the  towns  or 
cities  which  they  supply,  usually  on  lands  having 
high  values.  Intensive  cultivation  t»  practiced,  in- 
cluding the  planting  of  successive  crops  and  heavy 
fertilising.  With  improvement  in  transportation 
methods,  it  has  been  possible  to  cultivate  market 
gardens  at  greater  distances  from  the  market  cities. 
See  also  TRUCK  FARMING 

Market  H«rborou«h,  urban  district  (pop  9,312)  „ 
Leicestershire,  England,  SE  of  Leicester,  on  the 
Welland  and  on  the  Grand  Union  Canal  The  town 
is  a  fox-hunting  center  and  manufactures  textiles, 
electrical  equipment,  rubber  goods,  and  farm  im- 
plements The  Church  of  St  Dionysms  was  begun 
in  the  14th  cent 

marketing,  in  economics,  part  of  the  process  of  the 
production  and  exchange  of  gooda.  In  popular 
usage  it  is  defined  as  the  distribution  and  sale  of 
goods,  the  word  dwtnbutwn  being  understood  in  a 
sense  different  from  the  tcx  hnic  al  ec  onomic  one 
Marketing  then  includes  the  activities  of  all  those 
who  are  engaged  m  the  transfer  of  goods  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer — not  only  those  who  bu\  and 
sell  directly,  wholesale  and  retail,  but  those  who 
warehouse,  grade,  transport,  insure,  finance,  or 
otherwise  have  a  hand  in  the  process  of  transfer  In 
a  capitalistic  economy,  where  all  production  IH 
for  a  market,  these  activities  are  of  first  impor- 
tance, it  is  estimated  that  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  pru  e  paid  by  the  ultimate  constimer  is  made 
up  of  the  c  ost  of  marketing  Whore  prodiu  tion  is 
for  use,  as  in  subsistence  farming,  the  feudal 
manor,  or  the  communistic  group,  there  is  little 
need  for  exchange  of  goods  In  simple  societies 
that  have  not  passed  beyond  the  agricultural  stage 
there  is  little  division  of  labor  and  likewise  lit- 
tle need  for  the  exchange*  of  the  prodiu  fcs  of  om» 
kind  of  labor  for  those  of  another  Before  cara- 
van travel  and  navigation  developed,  there  <  ould 
be  little  ext  hange  of  the  products  of  one  region  for 
those  of  another  Trade  bv  sea  did  flourish  in 
the  Mediterranean  m  ancient  times  and  was  re- 
vived in  Europe  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  The  vil- 
lage fair  or  market,  the  itinerant  merchant  or  ped- 
dler, and  the  shop  where  customers  could  have  such 
goods  as  shoes  and  furniture  made  to  order  were 
features  of  marketing  in  rural  Europe  The  general 
store  superseded  the  public  market  in  England,  and 
it  was  an  institution  of  the  Americ  an  country  town 
until  recent  times  In  the  United  States  in  the 
19th  cent  the  typical  marketing  setup  was  one 
in  which  wholesalers  assembled  the  products  of 
various  manufacturers  or  producers  and  sold  them 
to  jobbers  and  retailers  A  picturesque  figure 
in  this  setup  was  the  "drummer"  or  traveuug 
salesman,  who,  after  the  advent  of  a  network  of 
railroads,  was  able  to  penetrate  to  every  town  and 
hamlet  in  the  c  ountry,  calling  on  retailers  and  re- 
ceiving their  orders  for  goods  The  independent 
STORE,  operated  by  its  owner,  was  (and  remains) 
the  chief  retail  marketing  agency,  but  in  the  20th 
cent  it  met  stiff  competition  from  chain  stores, 
which  were  organized  for  the  mass  distribution  of 
goods  and  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  large-scale  op- 
eration The  advent  of  the  motor  truck  and  paved 
highways,  making  possible  the  prompt  delivery  of 
lots  of  goods  of  any  quantity,  still  further  mod- 
ified the  marketing  setup  Manufacturers,  suoh 
as  those  of  automobiles,  formed  their  own  whole- 
sale departments  and  dealt  directly  with  retailers 
Independent  stores  organized  their  own  wholesale 
agencies  to  supply  them  with  goods  Wholesale 
houses  organized  voluntary  chains  as  an  outlet  for 
their  wares  Fanners  sold  their  products  through 
wholesale  cooperatives  of  their  own.  The  automo- 
bile widened  the  area  within  which  consumers  could 
make  retail  purchases,  Commodity  exchanges, 
such  as  those  of  grain  and  cotton,  enabled  business- 
men to  buy  and  sell  commodities  for  both  immedi- 
ate and  future  delivery.  Methods  of  merchandis- 
ing were  changed  to  attract  customers.  The  one- 
price  system  (said  to  have  been  introduced  b> 
A  T.  Stewart  in  New  York  in  1841)  saved  the  time 
of  salesmen,  previously  wasted  ui  haggling,  and 
promoted  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  merchant 
The  coming  of  the  electric  light  enabled  even  the 
largest  department  store  to  display  its  wore  to  ad- 
vantage Advertising  created  a  nation-wide  mar- 
ket for  many  goods,  especially  trade-marked  and 
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labeled  goods,  The  number  of  customers,  especial- 
ly for  durable  goods,  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  practice  of  installment  selling.  It  is  possible 
to  speak  of  the  marketing  of  services  as  well  as 
of  goods  or  commodities  Sometimes  a  service, 
tike  that  of  a  barber,  repairman,  or  physician 
is  marketed  through  the  same  act  that  produces  it. 
Personal  services  may,  however,  also  be  disposed  of 
by  intermediaries,  such  as  employment  agencies, 
booking  agents  for  concert  or  theatrical  perform- 
ers, and  the  like.  See  G.  B.  Hotehkus, 
Af  Wfeetin0(1939). 

Msrkhsm,  Sir  Clements  Robert,  1830-1916,  Eng- 
lish geographer  and  writer  He  entered  the  navy 
and  as  a  midshipman  served  under  Capt.  Horatio 
Austin  m  the  expedition  (1850-51)  to  the  arctic  to 
search  for  Sir  John  Franklin  He  was  in  charge 
(1867-77)  of  the  geographical  work  of  the  India 
Office  and  is  credited  with  the  introduction  of 
cinchona  cultivation  into  India  from  Peru  He 
joined  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  m  1864  and 
later  served  (1893-1905)  as  its  president  Secre- 
tary (1858-86)  and  president  (1889-1909)  of  the 
Hakluyt  Society,  he  edited  and  translated  for  it 
some  20  volumes  of  early  travels  His  own  50 
works  include  accounts  of  his  many  travels  and  a 
number  of  biographies,  chiefly  of  explorers  and 
travelers.  He  was  an  outstanding  authority  on 
Inca  civilisation  and  wrote  The  Inoaa  of  Peru 
(1910)  and  edited  early  accounts  of  the  Inca.  See 
biography  by  Sir  Albert  H  Markham  (1917). 

Markham,  Edwin,  1852-1940,  Ameiican  poet,  b 
Oregon  City,  Oregon  He  lived  m  obscurity  in  Cali- 
fornia until  1899,  when  he  wrote  "The  Man  with 
the  Hoe,"  a  poem  which  brought  him  instant  fame 
and  on  which  his  entire  reputation  rests.  After 
moving  to  Now  York  he  wrote  Lincoln  and  Othtr 
Poeme  (1901),  The  Gate*  of  Paradise  (1920),  and 
"The  Ballad  of  the  Gallows  Bird"  (1926)  See 
biography  by  W  L  Stidger  (1933) 

Markham,  Genrase  or  Jervase,  1568-1637,  English 
dramatist,  poet,  and  writer  on  horses  and  English 
country  life  His  plays  include  the  Tragedie  of  Sir 
Richard  Gnwnlle  (1595)  and  a  comedy,  The  Dumbe 
Knight  (1608)  Other  woiks  are  Cavdance,  or,  The 
English  Horseman  (1607)  and  A  Way  to  Get  Wealth 
(1631)  J  H  H  Lvon,  in  an  interesting  study 
(1919),  attributes  the  famous  Newe  Metamorphosis 
(c  1600-1615)  to  Markham's  pen 

Markham,  village  (pop  1,204),  S  Ont  ,  on  the 
Rouge  river  and  NNE  of  Tot  onto  It  has  flour 
milling,  lumbering,  and  seed  processing 

Markham,  village  (pop  1,388),  NE  111  ,  near  Chi- 
cago, me  1925 

Msrkiewicz,  Constance  Oeorgine,  Countess 
(markya'vlts),  1884-1927,  In«h  Smn  Fein  politi- 
cian and  patriot,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Gore- 
Booth  For  her  militant  part  in  the  Dublin  rebel- 
lion of  1916  she  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  was  re- 
leased in  1917  She  was  elected  to  Parliament,  but 
refused  to  serve  She  was  a  meml>er  of  the  Sinn 
Fein  parliament  (1918-22)  and  of  the  Ddil  fiir- 
eann  (1923-27)  W  B  Yeats  mentions  her  in  his 
poems  about  the  Irish  rebellion  See  her  Prison 
Utters  (1934) ,  biography  by  Scan  O'Faolam  (1934) 

Markland,  village  (1945  pop  303),  8E  N  F ,  near 
St  John's  A  government  agricultural  resettlement 
project  for  unemployed  was  begun  hero  in  1934 

Marks,  town  (pop  1,818),  co  seat  of  Quitman  co  , 
NW  Miss,  on  the  Coldwater  river  and  8  of 
Memphis,  Tenn  ,  in  a  cotton  area,  me  1906 

Marks ville,  town  (pop  1,811),  parish  seat  of  Avoy- 
elles  parish,  central  La  ,  near  the  Red  River  SE  of 
Alexandria,  settled  in  the  late  18th  cent  by  Acadi- 
ans  An  Indian  park  containing  ancient  mounds 
and  relies  is  near  by 

marl,  a  soil,  essentially  clay  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  highly  valued  as  a  dressing  or  fertiliser  It 
crumbles  rapidly  and  easily  Marl  in  which  the 
lime  is  in  the  form  of  invertebrate  shells  is  called 
shell  marl  The  term  is  loosely  used  for  a  variety 
of  soils  low  in  lime  content,  e  g  ,  the  greensand 
marl  of  New  Jersey,  which  is  characterised  chiefly 
by  its  richness  m  potash  Marling  of  soil  tends  to 
lighten  it,  to  correct  acidity,  and  to  promote  nitri- 
fication. 

Marlboro  (marl'buro)  1  City  (pop  15,154),  E 
Mass  ,  W  of  Boston,  settled  on  the  site  of  an  Indian 
•ullage,  me  as  a  town  1660.  as  a  city  1890  It  was 
almost  destroyed  (1676)  in  King  Philip's  War 
Shoes  are  its  chief  manufacture  i  Mill  town  (pop 
1,431),  SW  N  H  ,  SE  of  Keene,  granted  1752,  mo 
1776 

Marlborough,  John  Churchill,  1st  duke  of  (marl'bO- 
ru,  m6l'-).  1650-1722,  English  general  and  states- 
man, one  of  the  great  military  commanders  of  his- 
tory Born  m  Devonshire  and  educated  at  St 
Paul's,  he  entered  the  armv  and  rose  m  the  service 
He  gained  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  York  (later 
James  II)  and  married  (1683)  Sarah  Jennings 
(1660-1744),  attendant  and  friend  of  Princess 
(later  Queen)  ANNE  Under  James  II  he  was  active 
in  crushing  the  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  MONMOUTH 
(1685)  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  and  made  a 
major  general,  Nevertheless,  fearing  the  religious 
policies  of  the  Catholic  king,  he  corresponded  with 
William  of  Orange,  supported  him  against  James  in 
the  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688,  and  was  made 
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(1689)  earl  of  Marlborough  at  his  coronation  as 
WILLIAM  III.  Marlborough  was  successful  as  a 
military  commander  in  1689  and  1690.  but  like 
many  others  in  those  uncertain  times,  he  had  secret 
communication  with  James  and  the  JACOBITES,  and 
suspicion  of  his  intrigues  put  him  out  of  favor  with 
William  from  1692  to  1698  It  was  in  the  reign  of 
Anne  that  he  reached  the  fullness  of  his  power.  His 
military  genrus  and  remarkable  gift  for  handling 
men  were  given  wide  scope  in  the  War  of  the  SPAN- 
ISH SUCCESSION,  he  and  that  other  military  genius, 
Prince  EUOSH»  or  SAVOT,  together  won  such  vic- 
tories as  Blenheim  (1704),  Oudenarde  (1708),  and 
Malplaquet  (1709),  and  he  alone  is  credited  with 
Ramilhes  (1706)  and  countless  other  triumphs 
Marlborough,  made  a  duke  m  1702,  was  also  in  the 
political  ascendancy.  The  duchess,  powerful  as 
mistress  of  the  robes,  had  enormous  influence  with 


MARMONT 

VL  Of  his  nondramatio  pieces,  the  beat  known  are 
Hero  and  Leander  (1698),  which  was  finished  by 
George  Chapman,  and  "The  Passionate 


ite  Shepherd 

to  Hu  Love,"  the  beautiful  lyric  which  begins. 
"Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love  "  He  also 
translated  the  first  book  of  Luoan  (1600)  Mar- 
lowe was  a  power  in  the  Elizabethan  literary  Ren- 
aissance, in  his  dramas  he  discarded  Senccan  imi- 
tations and  established  blank  verse  as  an  appro- 
priate vehicle  of  expression  Ben  Jonnon,  m  has 
poem  to  Shakspere's  memory,  immortalized  the 
grandeur  of  Marlowe's  verse  with  the  phrase  "Mar- 
lowe's mighty  line  "  The  name  was  spelled  vari- 
ously (Marlen,  Marly,  Marlyn,  Morley,  etc  ).  flee 
his  Life  and  Work*  (ed.  by  R  H  Case,  193O-33>; 
biographies  by  F.  8.  Boas  (1940),  J.  E  Bakeless 
(2  vols  ,  1942),  and  P  H.  Kocher  (1946) 
Marlowe,  Julia,  1865?-,  American  actres*,  b.  Eng- 
land She  came  to  the  United  States  with  her 


her  friend,  the  queen.  Marlborough  and  his  friend  land  She  came  to  the  United  States  with  her 
GODOLPHIN,  though  earlier  bound  by  personal  and  parents  in  1871  In  1887,  dropping  her  real  name, 
religious  ties  to  the  Tories,  turned  to  the  Whigs,  Sarah  Frances  Frost,  she  made  her  New  York  debut 


religious  ties  to  the  Tories,  turned  to  the  Whigs, 
who  favored  the  war  while  the  Tones  opposed  it 
They  secured  the  dismissal  of  Robert  HARLBT  m 
1708  and  were  paramount  m  politics  The  duchess, 
however,  quarreled  with  Anne,  who  had  come  un- 
der the  influence  of  Mrs  MAHHAM,  the  war  was 
costly,  and  Marlborough  was  accused  of  prolonging 
it  for  his  personal  glory;  the  prosecution  of  Doctor 
SACHKVERELL  was  unpopular,  and  in  1710  the 
Whigs  fell,  yielding  power  to  Harley  and  Henry  ST 
JOHN  The  duke  and  duchess  were  dismissed  (1711) 
from  office,  and  he  was  charged  with  misappro- 
priating public  funds,  but  was  not  convicted  He 
went  to  the  Continent,  returned  to  England  on  the 
accession  of  George  I  in  1714,  and  was  given  chief 
command  of  the  army  again,  but  took  little  part  in 
public  affairs  A  great  strategist,  a  shrewd  diplo- 
mat, and  a  courtier  of  unimpeachable  personal 
habits  and  financial  honesty,  he  has  been  criticised 
for  inordinate  love  of  wealth  and  power  and  for  un- 
stable loyalties  m  politics  See  the  duke'a  letters 
and  dispatches  (ed  by  Sir  George  Murray,  1845) , 
exhaustive  biographies  of  him  by  W  Coxe  (1820) 
and  Winston  L  S  Churchill  (1933-38)  and  a  short 
one  by  M  P  Ashley  (1939) ,  studies  of  his  military 
career  by  C  T  Atkinson  (1921)  and  Frank  Taylor 
(1921),  Elbndge  Colby,  Matters  of  Mobile  Warfare 
(1943)  See  alao  memoirs  and  letters  of  his  wife  in 
various  volumes  and  biographies  of  her  by  Frank 
Chancellor  (1932)  and  Kathleen  Campbell  (1932) 

Marlborough  (mdrl'buru),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  3,492,  1943  estimated  pop  4,976),  Wiltshire, 
England,  near  Savernake  Forest  Now  a  market 
town,  it  was  long  an  important  station  on  the  road 
from  London  to  Bath  It  IB  chiefly  known  for  its 
public  school,  Marlborough  College,  which  was 
built  in  1843  on  the  site  of  a  historic  castle  William 
Morns  went  to  school  heie  In  the  school  grounds 
is  a  prehistoric  mound  which  according  to  tradition 
contains  the  body  of  Merlin,  of  Arthurian  legend 

Marlborough  House,  in  London,  on  Pall  Mall  near 
St  James  s  Palace,  built  1710  by  Wren  for  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  It  has  been  the  residence 
of  Queen  Adelaide,  of  Edward  VII  (1862-1901),  of 
George  V  (1901-10),  who  was  born  here,  of  Queen 
Alexandra,  after  the  death  of  Edward  VII,  and  of 
Queen  Mary,  after  the  death  of  George  V 

Marlette,  village  (pop  1.161),  8  Mich  ,  NE  of  Flint, 
in  a  farm  and  dairy  region,  mo  1881 

Marlin,  city  (pop  6,542),  ro  seat  of  Falls  co  ,  E 
central  Texas,  SE  of  Waco  and  near  the  Brasos, 
founded  1850  With  important  mineral  wells,  it  is 
a  health  resort  Many  hospitals  (including  a  state 
institution  for  crippled  children),  bottling  works, 
and  plants  processing  mineral  crystals  are  here 
Bricks  are  made  from  local  clay 

Marlinsky,  Cossack:  see  BBSTUZHEV,  ALKKSANDR 
ALEKSANDROVICH 

Marllnton,  town  (pop  1,644),  co  seat  of  Pocahontas 
co  ,  S  W  Va  ,  on  the  Green  brier  and  SSW  of  El- 
kms,  settled  1749  The  town,  m  a  rich  wild-game 
belt,  is  a  hunters'  center  A  state  fish  hatchery  and 
a  tannery  are  here 

Marlow,  city  (pop  2.8W),  SW  Okla  ,  SW  of  Okla- 
homa City,  in  a  farming  area;  settled  1892 

Marlowe,  Christopher,  1564-93,  English  dramatist 
and  poet,  b  Canterbury,  educated  at  Cambridge 
(B  A  ,  1684,  M  A  ,  1587)  He  probably  lived  m  or 
near  London  and  was  co-leader  of  the  Marlowe- 
Ralegh  circle,  whose  iconoclastic  views  he  unwisely 
voiced  In  1593  the  playwright  Thomas  Kyd,  with 
whom  Marlowe  had  at  one  time  lived,  supported 
charges  that  Marlowe  held  and  disseminated  heret- 
ical and  lewd  religious  and  moral  principles,  before 
Marlowe  could  appear  for  questioning,  he  was 
"stabd  with  a  dagger"  by  Ingram  Frizer,  a  drink- 
ing companion,  in  a  tavern.  Although  a  coroner's 
jury  certified  that  the  assailant  acted  m  self-de- 
fense, some  scholars  feel  that  the  murder  may  have 
resulted  from  a  definite  plot.  As  an  Elizabethan 
dramatist,  Marlowe  was  second  only  to  Shakspere 
His  most  important  plays  were  three  tragedies, 
Tamburlatne  (c  1587),  Dr  Pauttiu  (o  1588),  and 
The  Jew  of  Malta  (o  1689),  and  a  history.  Edward  II 
(c  1692)  He  collaborated  with  Thomas  NASHB  in 
Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage  (o  1693),  and  some  author- 
ities detect  traces  of  his  work  in  the  Shakspere 
canon,  notably  in  T\tut  Andronicus  and  King  Henry 


in  Ingomar  Her  great  reputation  was  won  by  her 
Shaksperian  roles,  especially  Juliet,  which  she 
later  played  opposite  her  second  husband,  E  H 
SOTHKBN  Sec  biography  by  C  E  Russell  (1926) 

Mtrly-le-Roi  (marleMu-rwa'),  town  (pop  2,840), 
Seme-et^Oise  dept ,  N  France,  on  the  Seme  near 
Versailles  The  chateau  built  here  for  Louis  XIV 
by  J  H  Mansart  was  destroyed  after  the  Freftch 
Revolution  Near  by  there  was  built  in  1684  a 
huge  hydraulic  engine,  the  machine  de  Af&rfy, 
which  supplied  the  fountains  of  Versailles  Con- 
sidered one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  it  was  in 
use  until  1804. 

Marmaduke,  John  Sappington,  1833-87,  Confed- 
erate general,  b  Arrow  Rock,  Mo ,  grad  Webt 
Point,  1857  He  served  m  the  expedition  agaiiwt 
the  Mormons  and  m  Western  army  posts  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  resigned  from  the 
army,  served  for  a  time  with  the  Missouri  militia, 
and  then  accepted  a  commission  m  the  Confederate 
army  After  varied  service,  lie  distinguished  him- 
self at  Shiloh  (1802)  and  was  sent  to  Aikansas  and 
MiHuoun  as  brigadier  general  Commanding  the 
cavalry  on  Sterling  Price's  raid  into  Missouri  (1864) 
he  was  captured  at  Marais  des  Cygnes  and  was  held 
prisoner  until  the  end  of  the  war  Marmaduke  was 
elected  go  vein  or  of  Missouri  in  1884 

marmalade  (m'ir'mulad)  [Port , -a  quince  prepara- 
tion 1,  thick  preserve  of  fruit  pulp,  originally  made 
from  quinces  (marmelos)  and  known  in  England 
from  the  15th  cent  True  marmalade  should  have 
a  jellylike  consistency  and  a  slightly  bitter  flavor, 
caused  by  including  the  rind  of  some  tart  fruit 
such  as  the  Seville  or  bitter  orange  or  the  grape- 
fruit Oi  ange  marmalade  is  made  commercially  on 
a  large  scale  The  name  is  also  applied  to  various 
jams  made  tart  by  the  addition  of  lemon  juice  or 
other  acid  ingredients 

Marmara  or  Marmora  (both  mar'mi\rii),  anc 
Proconnetut,  small  island  (pop  3,896),  Turkey, 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmara  It  gives  its  name,  which 
derives  from  its  extensive  marble  quarries,  to  the 
Sea  of  Marmara 

Marmara.  Sea  of,  or  Sea  of  Marmora,  area  c  4,300 
sq  mi ,  between  Europe  in  the  north  and  Asia  in 
the  south  Its  shores  belong  entirely  to  Turkey 
The  Sea  of  Marmara  is  connected,  on  the  east,  with 
the  Black  Sea  through  the  Bosporus  and,  on  the 
west,  with  the  Aegean  Sea  (part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean) through  the  Dardanelles  Istanbul  (Con- 
stantinople) is  situated  on  the  entrance  of  the  Bos- 
porus into  the  Sea  of  Marmara  In  ancient  times 
the  sea  was  known  as  Propontis  (Gr  ,*»fore-aeaj 
from  its  relative  position  to  the  Black  Sea  Its 
modern  name  m  derived  from  the  island  of  Mar- 
mara 

Marmet,  town  (pop  1,814),  S  W  Va ,  on  the  Ka- 
nawha  river  and  SSE  of  Charleston,  me  1921 

Marmol,  Jos6  (hosa'  mar'mol),  1817-71,  Argentine 
writer  of  the  romantic  school  His  invectives 
against  Juan  Manuel  de  Rosas  earned  him  the 
nickname  "the  poetic  hangman  of  Rosas  "  He 
was  imprisoned  by  Rosas  in  1839  and  later  fled  to 
Montevideo,  where  he  lived  until  the  overthrow 
of  the  dictator  His  fame  rests  primarily  upon  his 
novel  Amalta  (1851-55,  Eng  tr  .  1919),  which, 
despite  its  stilted  style,  presents  a  powerful  descrip- 
tion of  the  tyranny  of  Rosas  He  had,  however,  a 
true  lyric  gift  His  two  romantic  dramas,  El  poeta 
(1842)  and  El  cruzado  (1851),  are  of  secondary 
importance  He  also  wrote  El  ptrtgnno  (the  pil- 
grim I  (1847),  a  long  poem  in  imitation  of  Byron's 
Chdde  Harold's  P^gnmngt  See  Stuart  Cuthbert- 
son,  The  Poetry  of  Jnst  Mdrmol  (1936). 

Marmolada   see  DOLOMITSS 

Marmont,  Augusts  Frederic  Louie  Vietse  de  (ogust' 
fradareV  lw<"  vyeV  du  marm5')t  1774-1852,  mar- 
shal of  Franco  He  fought  m  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
winning  distinction  especially  at  Wagram  (1809), 
and  was  made  duke  of  Ragusa  and  governor  of 
Illyna  Ho  succeeded  Maasena  m  the  PENINSULAR 
WAR  and  held  the  English  in  check  until  his  defeat 
at  Salamanca  (1812).  In  command  of  the  defence 
of  Pans  in  1814,  he  signed  a  convention  with  the 
allies  which  prevented  Napoleon  from  retaking 
Paris.  During  the  Restoration  he  supported 
Charles  X,  and  he  left  France  when  Charles  was 
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MARMONTEL 
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Their  liturgy  (said  mainly  in  Synac)  is  of  the 
Antioohene  type,  it  has  innovations  imitated  from 
the  Latin  rite  Their  ecclesiastical  head,  under  the 
pope,  is  called  patriarch  of  Antiooh;  he  lives  in 
Lebani  '  ~  '  •• 


overthrown  in  1830.   Marmont  wrote  his  memoirs 
(9  vols ,  1856) 

Marmontel,  lean  Francois  (zhfi'  fraswfi/  mar- 
motel'),  1723-99,  French  critic,  dramatist,  and 
story  writer,  contributor  to  the  Encyclopedic 
Educated  by  the  Jesuits,  he  taught  in  Jesuit  schools 
until  1745,  when,  encouraged  by  Voltaire,  he  went 
to  Paris  His  works,  popular  in  his  day,  include 
Denys  le  tyran  (1748),  a  tragedy;  Contes  moraux, 
which  appeared  m  the  Mercure  between  1761  and 
1786,  Beluiaire  (1767),  a  ploa  for  tolerance,  and  his 
Mbnoires  (4  vols  ,  1804),  written  for  his  (bddren. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in 
1763. 

Marmora  (mftr'mum),  village  (pop  1,106),  8  Ont . 
NE  of  Peterborough,  in  a  lumbering,  mining,  ana 
marble-quarrying  district. 
Marmora:  see  MAHMARA 

marmoset  (mar'muze't),  small  monkey  of  Central 
and  South  America.  It  is  an  arboreal  animal  about 
the  size  of  a  squirrel,  with  a  long,  hairy  tail  and 
clawed  feet  The  tamarm  is  of  the  same  family 
Both  are  pnzed  as  pets  but  are  difficult  to  keep 
healthy  and  require  a  warm  climate.  They  feed 
on  insects,  fruits,  and  eggs 

marmot  (mar'rnut),  rodent  allied  to  the  squirrel. 
Marmots  have  stout  bodies,  rounded  oars,  and 
strong  claws  for  digging  The  coarse  fur  is  usually 
brown  on  the  upper  parts,  often  with  white-tipped 

hairs     They  aie  terrestrial,  gregarious  animals,      „ 

abroad  dunng  daylight,  living  in  burrows  and  hi-   Maros,  Rumania,  see  MURES 
bernatmg  during  the  winter     Marmots  whistle  a   Maros  Vasarhely.  Rumania  see  TAROUL-MURES. 
shrill  warning  when  danger  threatens    The  best-   Marot.CWment  (klama'majO'),  1496^-1544,  French 
known  American  marmot  is  the  WOODOHUCK  From      court  poet     He  was  accused  of  heresy  and  spent 
S  British  Columbia  to  parts  of  the  W  United  States     years  in  exile,  writing  in  prison  at  Chartres  his 
the  yellow-bellied  marmot  inhabits  rocky  ledges     allegory  Enfer    His  light,  graceful  rondeaux,  bal- 
and  hillsides.    The  hoary  marmot  is  found  from     lades,  and  epigrams  were  extremely  popular  and 
Alaska  to  the  NW  United  States  and  in  Siberia      won  him  the  patronage  of  Francis  I  and  Margaret 
In  high  mountains  of  Europe  lives  the  Alpine     of  Navarre  He  translated  the  Psalms  into  French 
marmot.  The  bobac  is  found  from  the  central  part      verse  for  the  Genevan  Psalter  (see  HYMN) 
of  Europe  to  central  Asia     Most  of  the  marmot    Maroth  (ma'rftth)  (Hob  ,» bitterness],  unidentified 
skins  used  in  the  fur  trade  are  from  Old  World      town,  SW  Palestine    Mtcah  1  12 

Marprelate  controversy  (mar'pr6*llt),  16th-century 
English  religious  argument  Martin  Marprelate 
was  the  pseudonym  under  which  appeared  seven 
Puritan  pamphlets  (1588-89)  satirizing  the  author- 
itarianism of  the  Church  of  England  under  Arch- 
bishop John  Whitgift.  The  church  replied  in  kind, 
but  silenced  Martin  only  after  a  reaction  against 
him  by  the  more  conservative  Puritans  and  after 
the  use  of  police  powers  by  Whitgift  A  flood  of 
both  Martinist  and  anti-Martinist  literature  fol- 
lowed, to  which  Nashe,  Lyly,  and  Richard  Harvey 


like  their  neighbors;  by  emigration  they  have     of  wood,  or  other  substance,  which  ia  glued  to  an 
spread  to  Cyprus,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  America      object  o        •    •     •         —    •  .*•..- 


^  ...  on  a  single  plane.  The  term  is  to  oe  differen- 
tiated from  inlay,  in  which  the  secondary  material 
is  sunk  into  portions  of  a  solid  ground  out  out  to 
receive  it,  whereas  in  marquetry  both  field  and 

r „ „.,  pattern  material  are  applied  as  a  veneer  of  equal 

As  in  other  Eastern  rites,  the  pariah     thickness.    Wood  u  most  used,  especially  for  the 

priest  are  usually  married.  The  Maromtes  have  ground  or  field,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  also — 
been  a  distinct  community  since  the  7th  cent,  and  when  of  differing  color,  grain,  or  kind — for  the 
have  been  in  communion  with  the  pope  since  the  decorative  sections  Other  substances  are  oxten- 

12th  cent    In  the  19th  cent ,  massacres  of  Maron-       '     '  -        -   -  

ites  by  the  Druses  brought  French  intervention; 
this  gave  France  its  modern  hold  in  Syria  Beside 
the  Maromtos  there  ore  two  other  groups  in  Syria 


sively  employed,  however,  including  tortoise  shell, 
motaJ,  ivory,  and  bone  The  process  was  derived 
from  the  true  wood  inlay  known  as  WTARBIA  and 
reached  a  high  point  of  development  in  its  use  by 


in  communion  with  the  pope,  the  Molchites  and     the  Dutch  m  the  17th  cent ,  subsequently,  the 
the  Syrian  Catholics     See  Donald  Attwater,  The     French  were  its  chief  exponents,   the  foremost 


Christian  Churches  of  the  East,  Vol  1  (1947) 
maroon,  slave  who  has  escaped  to  the  wilderness, 
called  matron  by  the  French,  cimarron  by  the 
Spanish  Formerly  much  used  in  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America,  the  term  is  used  today  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Negroes  living  in  a 
mountainous  region  known  as  the  Cockpits  in  W 
Jamaica  The  maroons  fled  when  the  British  began 
their  conquest  of  the  island  from  the  Spanish  in 
1655  and  maintained  a  hostile  independence  until 
1739,  when  a  treaty  granting  them  lands  of  their 
own  and  virtual  independence  was  concluded  See 
R  C  Dallas,  The  History  of  the  Maroon*  (1803) , 
Katherine  Dunham,  Journey  to  Accompong  (1947) 


MarmottMts  (marmooza')  JFr  , -little  fellows],  min- 
isters of  CHARLES  V  of  France,  so  called  by  the 
royal  princes  in  contempt  of  their  humble  origin 
CLISSON  was  the  most  prominent  among  them. 
CHARLES  VI  recalled  them  on  reaching  his  major- 
ity, but  they  fell  from  power  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  king's  madness  (1392)  Their  administra- 
tion was.  on  the  whole,  beneficent 

Marne  (mam),  department  (3,168  sq  mi  .  pop. 
386,926),  NE  France,  traversed  by  the  Marne 
river  It  is  a  part  of  CHAMPAGNE,  with  Rheims 
and  Epernay  the  centers  of  the  wine  industry 
Chalons-sur-Marne  IB  the  departmental  capital 

Marne,  river,  325  mi  long,  rising  in  NE  France  in 
the  Langres  Plateau  and  flowing ;W  through  CHAM- 


manufactory  of  the  country  being  conducted  by 
the  Boulle  family  (see  BOULLB,  ANDREI  CHARLES), 
whose  extensive  employment  of  copper  and  tortoise 
shell  created  a  special  style  Marquetry  in  England 
was  never  carried  to  the  heights  of  elaboration  or 
technical  brilhanc  e  reached  on  the  Continent,  but 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cent  work  of  consider- 
able distinction  and  refinement  was  produced 
Marquette,  Jacques  (zhak'  markSt'),  1637-75, 
French  missionary  and  explorer  in  North  America, 
a  Jesuit  priest  He  was  sent  to  New  France  in  1666 
and  studied  Indian  languages  under  a  missionary 
at  Trois  Rivieres  In  1668  he  was  sent  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Ottawa  Indians,  spent  a  winter  at 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  and  m  1669  reached  La  Pointe 
mission  on  Chequamegon  Bay  When  fear  of  the 
Sioux  drove  the  Ottawa  ana  the  Huron  Indians 
sway  from  La  Pointe,  Marquette  accompanied 
them  to  Mackmac,  where  ho  founded  a  new  mission 
on  Point  St  Ignace.  Contact  with  the  Indians  of 
Illinois  had  led  Marquette  to  plan  a  mission  among 
them,  and  he  was  also  interested  in  the  reports  of  a 
great  south-running  river  Therefore  he  welcomed 
his  appointment  by  Frontenac,  govemor  of  New 
France,  to  accompany  Louis  JOLUET  on  an  expe- 
dition to  find  the  river  They  were  the  first  to 
establish  the  existence  of  a  water  highway  from  the 
St  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  On  his  return 
from  the  Mississippi  voyage,  Marquette  stayed  at 
Mackmac  for  a  time  recovering  his  health  and 
writing  a  journal  of  the  voyage,  which  was  first 

Published  (1681)  in  Thfevenot's  Recueil  de  voyages 
a  1674  he  set  out  to  establish  a  mission  in  the 
present  Illinois  but  hi?  health  broke  He  was 
hastening  back  to  Mackmac  when  he  diod  near  the 
present  Ludmgton,  Mich  In  1777  his  body  was 
removed  to  8t  Ignace  See  edition  (1898)  of  his 

are  supposed  to  have  contributed.   The  true  iden-     journal  in   the  Jesuit  Relations,    biographies  b> 
tity  of  Martin  Marprelate  has  never  been  deter-     R  G  Thwaites  (1902)  and  Agnes  Repplier  (1929) 
mined,  but  John  Penry,  a  Puritan  hanged  in  1593,    Marquette  (markPf),  city  (pop  15,928),  co  scat  of 
have  been  the  chief  author     See  The  Mar-     Marquette  co  ,  W  Upper  Peninsula,  N  Mich  ,  on 


Tracts  (od  by  William  Pierce,  1911) 


PAGNB    past   Chalons,    Epernay,    and    Chateau-    Marquand,    John    Phillips    (markwand'),    1893-, 
Thierry  to  join  the  Seme  near  Pans  '  "  ' 

Marne,  battle  of  the.  Two  important  battles  of  the 
First  World  War  take  their  name  from  the  Marne 
river.  In  the  first  (Sept  6-9,  1914)  the  German 
advance  on  Pans  seemed  assured  when,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  remain  controversial,  it  was 
called  off  on  the  direct  order  of  Emperor  William 
II.  The  principal  Allied  commanders  were  JOFFKB, 
GALLIENI,  and  Sir  John  French  The  German  re- 
treat which  followed  signified  the  abandonment  of 
the  essential  feature  of  the  SCHUEFFEN  plan  In 
the  second  battle  (July,  1918)  the  last  great  Ger- 
man offensive  was  repulsed  decisively  by  the  Allies 
American  troops  participated  prominently 

Marne,  Haute,  see  HA UTE-MARNE  .   

Marniz,  Philip  van  (fe'llp  van  mar'nlks),  1540-98,    marque  and  reprisal*  see  PRIVATEERING. 
Flemish  patriot,  lord  of  Sainte-Aldegonde    He  be-    Marquesas  Islands  (murka'sas),  volcanic  group,  S 
came  a  Calvmist  in  his  youth  and  was  the  chief      Pacific,  c  740  mi   NE  of  Tahiti    These  1 1  islands 


the  high  rocky  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  me    as  i 
village  1859,  as  a  city  1871     It  is  a  center  of  iron- 


American   novelist,    b     Wilmington,    De'l  ,   grad*      ore  shipping  and  of  industry  and  trade  for  a  mining, 
Harvard,  1915     His  boyhood  was  spent  in  New-     lumbering,  farming,  and  resort  region    Chemicals, 


buryport,  Mass  Marquand  first  won  popularity 
with  the  "Mr  Moto"  series  of  detective  stones  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  but  his  reputation  as 
a  satirist  to  be  taken  seriously  was  made  with  The 
Late  George  Apley  (1937),  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
which  was  later  made  into  a  play  and  a  film  This 
satire  on  Boston  was  followed  by  Wickford  Point 
(1939)  and  H  M  Pulham,  Esq  (1941)  So  Little 
Time  (1943)  and  Point  of  No  Return  (1949)  satirize 
the  upper-class  white-collar  workers  and  suburban- 
ites of  New  York  Other  novels  are  Repent  in 


foundry  and  wood  products,  and  mining  machinery 
are  made,  and  there  aie  railroad  shops  A  state 
teachers  college  and  a  branch  of  the  state  prison 
are  in  the  city  Near  by  are  Cherry  Creek  Fish 
Hatchery  and  Marquette  State  Park 
Marquette  University,  at  Milwaukee.  Catholic 
(Jesuit),  coeducational,  chartered  1864,  opened 
1881,  became  a  university  1907  It  has  colleges  of 
business  administration  (Johnston),  engineering, 
journalism,  liberal  ai  ts,  and  nursing  and  schools  of 
dentistry,  law,  medicine,  and  speech 


author  of  the  Compromise  of  Breda  (1566,  see     are  part  of  F; 


ESTA 


S  IN  OCEANI 
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GUEUX).  A  leading  figure  in  the  Dutch  and  Flein-     The  largest  island  is  NUKU  HIVA,  and  the  second 


Mh  struggle  for  independence  from  Spam,  he  ac- 
tively supported  William  the  Silent  He  wrote 
(c.1570)  the  hymn  Wilhelmus  van  Nassau  we,  used 
as  the  rallying  song  of  the  insurgents,  which  re- 
mains the  national  anthem  of  the  Netherlands  In 
1572  he  represented  William  at  the  estates  of  Hol- 
land, held  at  Dordrecht,  and  secured  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  as  stadholder  of  Holland  Among 
his  writings  are  the  vehement  anti-Catholic  pam- 
phlet, De  Bienkorf  der  H  Roomsche  Kercke  (1509 


Haste  (1945),aHtory  of  the  war,  and  5.  F 's  Daugh-  Marquis,  Don  (Donald  Robert  Perry  Marquis) 
(mar'kwfs),  1878-1937,  American  author  and  play- 
wright, b  Walnut,  111  A  journalist  on  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  he  went  to  New  York  in  1912,  began 
the  humorous  column  "The  Sun  Dial"  in  the  Sun, 
and  later  conducted  "The  Lantern"  in  the  Herald 
Tribune  He  used  his  characters  "Hermione," 
"The  Old  Soak,"  "archy  the  cockroach,"  "mehita- 
bel  the  cat,"  and  others  to  expicss  in  satirical  prose 
and  poetry  his  opinions  on  society  and  politics 
Chief  among  his  collected  writings  are  The  Cruise 
of  the  Jasper  B  and  Hermione  (both  1916),  Noah 
an'  Jonah  an'  Cap'n  John  Smith  (1921),  and  Lt»e* 
and  times  of  archy  and  mehitabel  (3  vols  in  1, 
1943)  He  successfully  dramatized  The  Old  Soak 
in  1922. 


HIVA  OA,  the  seat  of  the  capital,  Atuona  The 
islands  are  fertile  and  mountainous  with  the  high- 
est peak  (c  4, 130  ft )  on  Hiva  Oa  There  are  bread- 
fruit, pandanua,  and  coconut  trees,  the  limited 
fauna  includes  wild  cattle  and  hogs  The  chief 
exports  are  copra,  tobacco,  and  vanilla  Taiohae 
Bay,  on  Nuku  Hiva,  and  the  Bay  of  Tiaitors,  on 
Hiva  Oa,  are  good  harbors.  The  islands  are  divided 
into  two  groups  The  southern  cluster  (sometimes  

_„  „    .         .     called  the  Mendafia  Islands),  including  FatuHuku,    Marr,  Carl  von.  1858-1936,  American  painter,  b 

Eng.  tr.,   The   Bee  Hive  of  the  Romish  Church,     Hiva  Oa,  Tahuata,  Motano,  and  Fatu  Hiva,  was     Milwaukee,  Wis    He  lived  in  Munich    His  works 

15787),  and  a  flowing  versification  of  the  Psalms     discovered  in  1595  by  the  Spanish  explorer  Alvaro 

(1580).  de  Mendafia  de  Neira,  the  northern  cluster,  m- 

Maro*  (muro'u),  city  (pop.  1,033),  central  111 ,  just  eluding  Hatutu,  Eiao,  Motu  Iti,  Nuku  Hiva,  Ua 

N  of  Decatur,  inc.  1867.  Huka,  and  Ua  Pou,  was  discovered  in  1791  by  the 

Mtrochetti,  Carlo,  Barone  (kiir'ld  baro'na  maro-  American  navigator  Captain  Ingraham,  who 

kat'te),  1805-18677,  Italian  sculptor,  studied  in     named  the  group  the  Washington  Islands.  In  1813 

Pans  and  Rome.    He  went  to  England  after  the     Commodore  David  PORTER  won  the  agreement  of 


Revolution  of  1848  His  principal  works  are  a 
statue  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  Westminster, 
Lord  Clyde,  on  the  obelisk,  Waterloo  Place,  Lon- 
don; and  equestrian  statues  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  Glasgow.  In  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  is  a  model  of  an  equestrian  statue 
(destroyed)  of  Washington  that  was  made  for  the 
New  York  Crystal  Palace 
Maronites  (roa'runlts),  Christian  community  of 
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were  awarded  numerous  medals  in  Germany  In 
1893  he  became  professor  in  the  Munich  Academy, 
and  in  1895  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  His 
best-known  works  include  Episode  of  18 IS,  Ger- 
many in  1800,  Gossip  (Metropolitan  Mus ) ,  Dusk 
(Toledo  Mus.),  and  The  Flagellants  (Milwaukee 
Public  Library) 


the  natives  to  a  proposal  to  annex  the  islands  to  the   Marrakesh  (mara'kfcsh,  mti-),  Fr.  Marrakech  (ma- 
' 


Lebanon,  in  communion  with  the  pope    'The   marquetry  (mar'kutrfi)7  branch  of  cabinetwork 
Maronites  are  Arabic  in  language  and  ethnically     sistmg  in  the  application  of  a  decorative  surface 


the  present  population  Of  all  the  Polynesian  peo- 
ples, the  Marquesans  suffered  the  greatest  decline 
from  European  diseases.  The  islands  are  the  setting 
for  Typee  by  Herman  Melville.  The  grave  of 
GAUGUIN  IB  on  Hiva  Oa. 

con- 


for  two  centuries  the  capital  of  Morocco  It  was  a 
starting  point  for  caravans  which  set  out  to  the 
Sahara  and  to  Timbuktu,  often  to  collect  slaves, 
and  today  the  population  has  a  Negro  strain. 
Beautifully  situated  near  the  Atlas  range,  Marra- 
kesh  has  extensive  gardens  and  a  palace  of  the 
sultan  of  Morocco.  The  220-foot  minaret  (com* 


CTOM  rcferracM  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  kty  to  pronunciation  facet  ptft  1. 


pleted  1195)  of  the  most  important  mosque  (the 
Koutoubya)  dominates  the  city;  like  the  Giralda 
at  Senile,  it  was  built  by  Andalusians  under  the 
Almoravides.  The  city,  renowned  for  its  leather 
goods,  is  one  of  the  principal  commercial  centers 
of  8  Morocco. 

marram  grass:  see  BJDACH  ORASS 
marriage,  state  or  status  in  which  persons  of  opposite 
sex  are  united  as  husband  and  wife  to  form  a  new 
family  In  many  societies  marriage  is  preceded  by 
betrothal,  an  act  which  imposes  a  mutual  obliga- 
tion on  the  betrothed  couple  The  period  between 
betrothal  and  marriage  varies  greatly  Infant  be- 
trothal has  been  practiced  among  certain  groups 
Marriage  is  generally  initiated  by  a  rite  or  cere- 
mony, consisting  of  a  combination  of  words  and 
symbolic  acts,  designed  to  dramatize  the  new  re- 
lationship of  the  man  and  woman  and  give  notice 
to  the  community  that  thev  have  assumed  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  married,  as  contrasted 
with  single,  persons  Marriage  effects  important 
t  hanges  m  the  persona)  and  social  relations  of  the 
persons  to  each  other  and  to  the  community,  hence 
even  the  most  primitive  social  groups  surround  it 
with  taboos  and  lay  down  the  conditions  under 
which  it  may  be  entered  into  In  Western  civiliza- 
tions a  taboo  is  generally  directed  against  INCBBT, 
which  depends  on  the  group's  conventional  ideas 
about  CONSANGUINITY.  Whore  the  group  is  divided 
into  clans,  the  individual  is  required  to  marry  out- 
side his  own  clan,  a  practice  known  as  exogam> 
\t  the  same  time  he  must  marry  within  the  tribe, 
which  is  called  endogamy,  since  in  groups  on  a  low 
economic  level  a  tribe  may  number  only  a  few 
hundred  persons,  this  rule  results  in  a  considerable 
amount  of  inbreeding  In  all  human  groups,  simple 
or  advanced,  anthropologists  find  monogamy  to  be 
the  dominant  form  of  marriage,  oven  where  polyg- 
amy or  plural  marriage  is  permitted  as  a  privilege 
of  tho  fow  This  predominance  of  the  monogamous 
union  has  been  variously  explained  by  tho  fact  that 
approximately  equal  numbers  of  males  and  females 
are  born,  that  on  lower  economic  levels  the  male  is 
able  to  support  only  one  wife,  and  thst  children 
born  to  monogamous  unions  have  a  better  chance 
of  survival  These  explanations  are  based  largely 
on  inference,  as  is  the  theory  that  "marriage  bv 
f  iipture"  was  once  general,  carrying  the  bride  over 
the  threshold  being  regarded  as  a  survival  of  such 
a  custom  Abduction  of  wives,  as  among  the  Aus- 
tralian aborigines,  may  have  been  common,  but 
it  is  held  that  marriage  must  normally  have  been  an 
orderly  and  peaceable  affair  "Group  marriage," 
tho  marriage  of  all  the  men  in  a  group  to  all  the 
women  in  it,  has  been  assumed  from  the  use  of 
certain  terms  of  relationship,  e  g  ,  from  tho  custom, 
found  in  some  present-day  societies,  of  calling  all 
one's  uncles  and  aunts  as  well  aa  one's  own  parents 
fathers  and  mothers,  all  the  members  of  one's  own 
generation  brothers  and  sitters,  and  all  one's 
nephews  and  nieces  sons  and  daughters,  this  cus- 
tom, however,  can  be  explained  otherwise  Gioup 
mairiage,  if  it  existed,  was  hardly  an  advance  upon 
complete  promiscuity,  which  some  anthropologists 
have  assumed  to  be  the  onginol  marital  condition 
of  mankind  Quite  general,  in  fact  almost  uni- 
versal, is  the  custom  whereby  the  families  of  the 
prospective  bride  and  groom  negotiate  the  mar- 
riage agreement,  often  binding  it  with  a  mutual 
exchange  of  property ,  a  custom  not  connected  with 
iny  particular  form  of  marriage  Typical  of  it  is 
the  practice  of  what  has  been  called  "marriage  by 
purchase,"  which  requires  the  groom  and  his  rela- 
tives to  pay  a  price  for  the  bude  Of  the  variant 
forms  of  marriage,  polyg\  ny,  the  marriage  of  a  man 
to  more  than  one  woman,  is  the  moat  common 
Polyandry,  the  marriage  of  a  woman  to  two  or  more 
men,  is  admittedly  rare  In  some  localities  it  seems 
to  bo  a  temporary  arrangement,  made  under  spe- 
( ml  t  ircumatances,  the  groat  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation living  in  monogamous  unions  Polyandry 
has  been  reported  among  the  Eskimo,  some 
Western  Shoshone  Indians,  some  Philippine  Pyg- 
mies, the  Marqtiesans,  some  Fast  Africans,  the 
Tibetans,  and  the  Todas  of  S  India  Among  some 
pastoral  peoples  polygyny  has  been  as  widespread 
as  monogamy,  existing  alongside  it  It  has  been 
forbidden  in  some  countries  In  the  polygynous 
family  the  wives  do  not  always  enjoy  equal  status, 
there  is  usually  a  "chief  wife,"  who  is  married 
"with  ceremony"  and  to  whom  the  others  are 
subordinate  If  tho  chief  wife  dies  without  giving 
her  husband  children,  the  family  or  lineage  may 
require  her  sister  to  take  her  place,  a  usage  that 
has  been  called  sororato  marriage  Better  known 
is  the  levirate  marriage  practiced  by  tho  ancient 
Hebrews  (but  not  peculiar  to  them),  according  to 
which  a  man  was  expected  to  marry  his  deceased 
brother's  wife  m  order  to  provide  for  him  a  male 
heir  to  perpetuate  his  name  and  family  cult  Both 
<  ustoms  testify  to  the  importance  assigned  to  the 
birth  of  children  in  marriage;  they  seem  aluo  to 
contain  a  religious  element.  Whatever  the  form  of 
marriage,  it  is  generally  a  family  and  community 
affair,  which  automatically  obtains  the  sanction  of 
custom  and  religion.  In  Christian  countries  mar- 
riage did  not  become  a  religious  tie  or  ceremony 
before  the  9th  cent.,  when  newly  wed  couples  began 
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coming  to  the  church  door  to  have  their  union 
blessed  by  the  priest  The  Christian  Church  even- 
tually undertook  to  supervise  marriage,  regulating 
it  in  considerable  detail  through  the  canon  law  and 
requiring  communicants  to  marry  within  the 
Church  Established  churches  have  extensive 
jurisdiction  over  marriage,  in  England,  for  exam- 
ple, special  licenses  must  be  obtained  from  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  in  Italy  the  canon 
law  holds  good  for  all  marriages  The  Roman 
Catholic  and  Orthodox  churches  consider  matri- 
mony a  sacrament  and  an  indissoluble  contract 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  precise  legislation 
as  to  the  time  and  place  of  marriage  and  requires 
(as  do  some  other  churches),  except  by  special  dis- 
pensation, the  publication  of  banns  of  matrimony 
on  three  successive  Sundays  or  holy  days  of  obliga- 
tion A  unique  type  of  marriage  ceremony  is  that 
of  the  Friends  (Quakers),  who  marry  at  a  special 
meeting  for  the  occasion,  the  only  formality  being 
a  public  declaration  of  the  marriage  by  the  couple 
and  the  signing  of  a  certificate  by  all  present  as 
witnesses  Civil  marriage  is  now  permitted  in 
most  countries  Marriage  among  civilized,  as 
among  less  advanced,  people  appears  often  to  be 
a  property  transaction  In  many  European  coun- 
tries the  bride  brings  her  husband  a  dowry,  and 
legal  arrangements  are  made  for  the  settlement  of 
a  portion  of  the  groom's  property  on  the  bride 
So-called  romantic  love,  or  marriage  for  love,  is  a 
phenomenon  apparently  connected  with  the  de- 
clmc  of  family  authority  by  reason  of  the  changed 
legal  relations  between  parents  and  children  The 
largo  number  of  unsuccessful  marriages  and  the 
frequency  of  divorce  in  tho  United  States  led  in  the 
1020s  to  the  proposal  of  companjonate  marriage, 
i  e  ,  a  sort  of  trial  marriage,  which  could  be  dis- 
solved at  the  end  of  a  v  ear  at  the  will  of  the  parties, 
but  it  did  not  receive  the  approval  of  public  opinion 
or  law  For  the  legal  aspects  of  marriage,  see 
HUSBAND  AND  wiFT  See  G  K  Howard,  History  of 
Matrimonial  Institutions  (1904),  E  A  Wester- 
marck,  A  abort  History  of  Human  Marriage  (1920) , 
.1.  W  Madden,  Handbook  of  the  Law  of  Persona  and 
Domestic  Relations  (1931),  Wilhstme  Goodsell, 
History  of  Marriage  and  the  Family  (rev  ed  ,  1939) 

marriage  chest   see  CASSONK 

Marryat,  Frederick  (mar'eat),  1792-1848,  English 
novelist  Years  of  service  in  tho  Bntish  navy,  from 
midshipman  to  captain,  provided  background  for 
his  thtilling  tales  of  sea  adventure  His  novels  in- 
clude Frank,  Mtidmai/  (1829),  Peter  Simple  (1834), 
Mr  Midbhipman  Easy  (1836),  and  Snarleyyow,  or, 
The  Dog  Fiend  (1837)  Masterman  Ready  (1841-42) 
is  a  story  for  children,  he  wi  ote  several  books  about 
Canada  and  the  United  States  See  biographies  by 
David  Hannay  (188q)  and  Chi  istopher  Lloyd  (1939) 
His  daughter,  Florence  Marryat,  1838-99,  wrote 
besides  novels  of  hor  own,  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Captain  Marryat  (1872) 

Mars  (rnarz),  in  Koman  religion,  god  of  war  Mars 
was  the  father  of  Romulus,  the  founder  of  the 
Roman  nation,  and,  next  to  Jupiter,  he  enjoyed  the 
highest  position  in  Roman  religion  He  was  one  of 
the  am  lent  Roman  gods,  and  in  earl>  tunes>  ho  was 
probably  ^  god  of  fertiht\  The  Sain,  his  priest-*, 
honored  him  b\  dancing  in  full  armor  on  the 
Campus  Martius  He  had  man>  temples  in  Rome, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  the  one  on  the 
Appian  Way  Horses,  bulls,  and  rams  were  sacri- 
ficed to  him  at  festivals  held  in  Mart  h  (the  month 
bears  his  name)  His  attributes  include  the  spear 
and  shield,  and  the  fig  tree,  the  wolt,  and  the 
woodpecker  were  sacred  to  him  In  later  times  he 
was  identified  with  the  Greek  A  at  H  and  associated 
with  Bellona 

Mars,  Mademoiselle  (mars),  1779-1847,  French 
actress,  whose  real  name  was  Anno  Irancoise 
Boutet  She  was  the  natural  daughter  of  Jacques 
Marie  Boutet,  an  actor  who  used  the  stage  name 
Monvel,  and  Mile  Man*  Salvetat  Mile  Mars  was  a 
famous  comedienne  at  the  Comedie  Francaise  and 
appeared  in  many  plays  by  Mouere 

Mars,  borough  (pop  I,il8),  Butler  co  ,  W  Pa  ,  8W 
of  Butler,  me  1882 

Mars,  in  astronomy,  a  major  planet  revolving 
round  the  sun  in  an  orbit  next  outside  that  of  the 
earth  and  fourth  in  order  of  distance  from  the  sun 
Its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  c  141,540,000 
mi  Compared  with  the  earth  its  mass  is  0  108, 
and  Its  density  0  72  Tho  eccentricity  of  the  orbit, 
0  0933,  is  greater  than  that  of  most  of  the  othei 
planets  Moving  with  a  velocity  of  c  15Jxj  mi  per 
second,  Mars  requites  nearly  1  88  years  to  complete 
a  revolution  of  its  orbit  The  mean  diameter,  the 
determination  of  which  presents  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, IB  approximately  4,216  mi  ,  a  little  more 
than  half  that  of  the  earth  At  intervals  of  15  01 
17  yeais,  Mars,  being  then  at  opposition  near 
peiihehon,  is  nearest  to  the  earth  The  distance 
separating  the  two  planets  at  that  time  is  c  35,000,- 
000  mi ,  while  at  an  opposition  neai  aphelion  it  is 
c. 63, 000,000  mi  When  it  is  most  favorably  scon, 
Mars  shines  with  a  luster  more  than  twice  that  of 
Sinus  It  is  red  in  color  Observed  through  the 
telescope,  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
planet  appears  dull  red  or  orange,  while  over  about 
three  eighths  of  the  area  are  darkot  masses  of  gray- 
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ish  or  bluish  green,  lying  mostly  near  the  equator 
and  extending  irregularly  southward,  with  one  no- 
ticeable projection  into  the  northern  hemisphere. 
As  few  celestial  bodies  offer  so  definite  a  surface  to 
observation,  this  planet  has  been  given  extensive 
investigation  The  markings  show  few  changes 
that  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  changing  seasons 
The  prominent  white  spots,  known  as  polar  snow- 
caps,  alternately  increase  and  dimmish  (almost  to 
the  point  of  disappearance),  with  the  regularity 
that  marks  the  return  of  winter's  cold  and  sum- 
mer's heat  As  the  axis  of  Mars  is  tilted  to  tho 
plane  of  its  orbit  at  an  angle  of  about  24°  507,  the 
seasons  resemble  those  on  the  terrestrial  globe  but 
are  nearly  twice  as  long.  The  greenish  areas  were 
believed  by  earlier  observers  to  be  oceans  or  scan 
and  were  called  mana;  but  examination  by  means 
of  powerful  modern  instruments  has  led  to  the 
opinion  that  they  are  regions  of  vegetation  Con- 
cerning these  and  the  network  of  straight  dark 
lines,  called  "canals"  [li&L^eanali]  by  their  dis- 
coverer, SCHIA PA  BELLI,  who  first  reported  them  in 
1877,  there  has  been  much  discussion  Percival 
LOWELL,  one  of  the  leading  investigators  of  con- 
ditions on  Mars,  made  an  elaborate  tnangulation 
of  the  surface,  recording  several  hundred  canals, 
about  50  of  them  being  double  He  regarded  them 
as  tho  work  of  intelligent  beings  In  the  observa- 
tory he  established  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz  ,  a  particular 
study  of  the  planet  has  been  made  Remarkable 
photographs  taken  there  and  at  Lick  Observatory 
have  added  much  to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject 
Spectroscopic  studies  reveal  the  presence  of  little 
or  no  oxygen  and  of  only  very  small  amounts  of 
water  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  of  Mars  The 
presence  of  some  carbon  dioxide  was  reported 
(1947)  Temperatures  are  reported  to  range  fiom 
a  maximum  of  about  80°F  (for  limited  period-*  at 
the  equator  at  noon)  to  a  minimum  of  -130°F  In 
1877  Asaph  Hall  discovered  two  satellites  with 
orbits  close  to  the  planet,  these  are  called  Deimos 
and  Phobus 

Marsala  (mlrsft'la),  seaport  (pop  24,650),  Sicily, 
Italy,  on  Cape  Boeo,  westernmost  point  of  the 
island  It  is  the  ancient  LILYBABUM  Marsala  is 
noted  for  its  sweet  wine  Here  in  1860  Garibaldi 
began  his  conquest  of  tho  Two  Sicilies  Marsala 
Buffered  damage  in  the  Second  World  War 

Marschall  von  Bieberstem,  Adolf,  Freiherr  (a'd61f 
frt'Wr  rmir'shal  fan  be'burshtln),  1842-1912,  Ger- 
man diplomat  As  set  retary  for  foreign  affairs 
(1890-97)  he  faded  to  renew  the  German  reinsur- 
ance treaty  with  Russia,  and  as  ambassador  at 
Constantinople  (1897-1912)  he  extended  German 
influence  on  Turkish  affairs 

Marseillaise  (marsulfis')  [Fr  ,  -of  Marseilles], French 
national  anthem,  written  and  composed  in  1792  by 
Claude  Joseph  ROUOET  DE  LISLE  The  01  igmal  title 
was  Chant  de  guerre  de  Uarmte  du  Khin,  but  it  was 
sung  by  the  band  of  soldiers  from  Marseille*  who 
marched  on  tho  Tuilenes  on  Aug  10,  1792,  and 
thus  became  known  as  the  Marseillaisr 

Marseilles  (mnrslhs'),  Fi  Marseille  (marsa'yQ), 
city  (pop  551,640),  capital  of  Bouche.s-du-Rhdnc 
dept  ,  SE  France,  on  the  Gulf  of  Lion  It  is  the 
second  largest  city  of  France  and  its  chief  Mediter- 
ranean port,  connected  with  the  Rhone  by  an  un- 
derground canal  (see  ROVE  TUNNEL)  The  oldest 
town  of  France,  it  was  settled  by  Phocaean  Grecka 
from  Asia  Minoi  c  600  B  C  Ancient  Massiha  be- 
came an  ally  of  Rome,  which  annexed  it  (49  B  C  ) 
after  it  had  supported  Pompey  against  Caesar  in 
the  civil  war  It  retained,  however,  its  internal 
autonomy  Sharing  the  history  of  PROVENCE,  it 
passed  definitively  to  the  French  crown  in  1486 
The  French  conquest  of  Algeria  and  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal  caused  the  port  of  Marneilles  to 
expand  tremendously  in  the  19th  cent  and  also 
encouraged  its  industries  (soap,  chemicals,  ma- 
chinery, and  shipbuilding)  It  became  a  meeting 
place  of  all  races  The  sight  of  Marseilles  from 
the  sea,  a  gleaming  white  city  rising  on  a  semicircle 
of  hare  hills,  is  famous  Despite  its  long  history, 
Marseilles  IH  poor  in  relict*  of  the  past,  few  build- 
ings date  back  further  than  the  18th  cent  During 
the  Second  World  War  large  sections  of  this  hand- 
some city  were  destroyed  Tho  old  slums  of  the 
port  section  were  raced  by  the  Germans  on  the 
pretext  that  they  sheltered  (a*  indeed  they  did) 
tho  worst  criminal  elements  in  Franco,  tho  water- 
front was  gutted  by  Allied  naval  guns  in  the  land- 
ing of  Aug  ,  1944  However,  the  city  recovered 
quickly  The  Canebicro,  its  principal  thorough- 
fare, is  again  one  of  the  great  avenues  of  the  world 
Part  of  the  university  of  Aix-en-Provence  is  now 
at  Marseilles  A  landmark  of  Marseilles  harbor 
is  the  CHATEAU  D'!F 

Marseilles,  industrial  city  (pop.  4,455),  N  111  ,  SW  of 
Chicago  and  on  the  Illinois  nver,  in  a  coal  and  farm 
area,  me  1801  It  manufactures  building  material, 
sodium  alkalies,  and  biscuit*  Illmi  State  Park  is 
near  by 

Marsena  (mar'senu),  councilor  of  King  Ahasuerus. 
Esther  1  14 

Marsh,  Adam,  or  Adam  de  Marisco  (ma'rfcfcfi), 
d  1259/,  English  Franciscan  scholar  He  was  a 
student  of  Robert  GROBSETBSTB  When  Grosse- 
teste  became  bishop,  Marsh  took  his  place  m  the 
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MARSH,  CHARLES  WESLEY 

Franciscan  school  at  Oxford.  Marsh's  advice  and 
his  services  as  a  peacemaker  were  constantly 
aought,  and  Groaseteste  leaned  heavily  on  him 
Actively  supporting  the  reform  party  of  Simon  do 
MONTOORT.  Marsh  was  able  nevertheless  to  retain 
the  confidence  of  Henry  HI  Of  his  writings  only 
his  letters  survive 

Marsh,  Charles  Wesley,  1834-1918,  American  in- 
ventor and  editor,  b.  Ontario  In  1849  he  moved  to 
De  Kalb  oo  ,  111.  Assisted  bv  his  brother  William,  he 
designed  a  hand-binding  harvester  and  obtained  a 
patent  in  1858.  He  established  a  manufacturing 
plant  in  1863,  and  within  several  years  two  other 
plants  were  established  In  1865  Elijah  Gammon 
and  William  Deering  bought  an  interest  in  the 
property  and  eventually  acquired  the  entire  busi- 
ness. Marsh  started  another  company  in  1869  but 
sold  a  controlling  interest  to  J.  D  Easter  and  Com- 
pany in  1876  The  following  year  the  business 
tailed.  He  next  attempted  to  build  an  automatic 
binding  machine,  but  this  project  failed  in  1884 
He  became  editor  of  the  successful  Farm  Imple- 
ment Nfii*  in  1885  and  retired  in  1004  He  served 
in  the  Illinois  state  legislature  from  1868  to  1872 
He  wrote  Recollectwns,  1837-1910  (1910) 
Marsh,  Ngaio  (nl'6).  189 9-,  New  Zealand  detective- 
story  writer  She  studied  art  and  worked  as  an 
actress  before  going  to  London,  where  her  first 
novel,  A  Man  Lav  Dead,  was  published  in  1934 
Her  mystery  novels,  excellent  in  writing  and  char- 
acterisation, draw  upon  her  New  Zealand  back- 
ground and  her  knowledge  of  the  stage  and  the 
art  studio  They  include  Artut*  in  Crime  (1938), 
Death  of  a  Pfer  ( L94U),  and  Died  in  the  ft  ool  (1945) 
Marsh,  Othnlel  Charles,  1831-99.  American  pale- 
ontologist, b  Lockport,  N  Y  ,  grad  Vale,  1860 
He  studied  abroad  and  from  1866  served  at  Yale 
as  the  first  professor  of  paleontology  and  as  curator 
of  the  Peabody  Museum  From  1882  ho  was  also 
connected  with  the  US  Geological  Suivey  He 
made  many  expeditions  to  the  West,  especially  to 
the  Rocky  Mt  regions  (his  chief  rival  in  the  field 
was  E  D  Cope),  and  gathered  a  large  collection 
of  fossil  vertebrates,  now  at  Yale  and  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum  Among  his  discoveries  were  Cre- 
taceous toothed  birds,  swimming  and  flying  rep- 
tiles, and  the  fossil  ancestors  of  the  horse — a  re- 
markably complete  collection  These  discoveries 
have  had  a  considerable  bearing  upon  the  teachings 
of  evolution  Marsh's  writings  are  included,  chief- 
ly, in  the  monographs  and  reports  of  the  Geological 
Survey  See  biography  by  Charles  Schuchert  and 
C  M  LeVene  (1940) 

Marsh,  Reginald,  1898-,  American  painter  and 
graver,  b  Pans  Both  his  parents  were  artists 
After  their  return  to  the  United  States  he  studied 
at  Yale  (B  A  ,  1920),  whore  he  t>ecame  art  editor 
of  the  Record  He  worked  as  a  cartoonist  for  Vanity 
Fmr,  Harper's  Bazaar,  and  the  New  York  Daily 
New*  and  later  as  a  stage-set  designer  He  then 
studied  under  John  Sloan  and  K  H  Miller  at  the 
Art  Students  League  From  1925  to  1939  he  made 
two  trips  to  Europe  and  sketched  for  the  New  York- 
er After  his  first  one-man  show  in  1930,  his  lively 
recordings  of  Manhattan  street  life  in  many  media 
were  highly  popular  Noted  also  are  his  two  murals 
in  the  Post  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
marsh'  see  HWAMP 

Marshal,  William:  see  PEMBROKE,  WILLIAM  MAR- 
SHAL, 1ST  EARL  OF 

Marshall,  Alfred,  1842-1924,  English  economist  At 
Cambndge,  where  he  taught  from  1885  to  1908,  he 
exerted  great  influence  on  the  development  of 
economic  thought  of  the  time.  He  systematized 
the  classical  economic  theories  and  made  new 
analyses  in  the  same  manner,  thus  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  the  neoclassical  school  of  economics 
Concerned  chiefly  with  theories  of  costs,  value,  and 
distribution,  he  developed  a  concept  of  marginal 
utility.  His  Principle*  of  Banwrnux  (1890)  was  for 
years  the  standard  work  and  is  still  accepted  by 
some  Among  other  works  is  Industry  and  Trade 
(1919)  See  A  C  Pigou,  ed  ,  Memonalt  of  Alfred 
Marthall  (1926);  What  I  Remember  (1947),  by  M 
P.  Marshal],  hfe  wife 

Marshall,  Archibald.  1866-1934,  English  novelist 
and  journalist,  grad  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
In  1007  he  became  editor  of  the  literary  supplement 
of  the  London  Daily  Mail  He  was  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  Newt  during  the  First  World 
War  and  as  correspondent  for  the  Daily  Mail  trav- 
eled in  Australia  and  America.  He  is  best  known 
for  his  stories  of  English  country  life,  somewhat  in 
the  style  of  Trollope,  including  the  chronicles  of 
Squire  Clinton's  family  which  began  with  The 
Squire' t  Daughter  (1909)  A  later  series  about  the 
Dare  family  was  not  as  well  received.  Bee  his  auto- 
biography, Out  and  About  (1933). 
Marshall,  Frank  James.  1877-1944,  American  chess 
player,  b  New  York  city  He  was  chess  champion 
of  the  United  States  from  1909  to  1936.  Bee  his 
book,  My  Fifty  Years  of  Che**  (1942). 
Marshall,  George  Catlett,  1880-,  American  army 
officer  and  statesman,  chief  of  staff  (1939-45)  and 
Secretary  of  State  (1947-49),  b  Uuiontown,  P*. 
grad  Virginia  Military  Institute,  1901.  Marshall 
served  in  the  U.S.  army  for  43  years  In  the  First 
World  War  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  staff  of- 
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fiesr  and  later  (1919-84)  was  aide  to  General  Per- 
ahing.  After  varied  tasks,  including  service  in 
China  (1924-27)  and  command  in  maneuvers 
( 1930-37) ,  he  headed  the  army  as  chief  of  staff  and 
became  (Dec ,  1944)  general  of  the  army  ("five- 
star  general")  Helping  to  direct  Allied  strategy, 
Marshall  advocated  the  conquest  of  Germany 
through  France  His  plan  was  adopted  Many  of 
his  wartime  tasks  were  diplomatic;  he  attended  im- 
portant conferences  of  the  Allies.  When  he  re- 


preaided  as  eiroui*  judge  and  interpreted  the  clause 
in  the  Constitution  requiring  proof  of  an  "overt 
act"  for  conviction  of  treason  so  that  Burr  escaped 
conviction  because  he  had  merely  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy.  Marshall's  difficulties  with  President 
Jackson  reached  their  peak  when  Marshall  de- 
clared against  Georgia  in  the  matter  of  expelling 
the  Cherokee  Indians,  a  decision  that  the  state 
flouted.  Marshall  m  his  arguments  drew  much 
from  his  colleagues,  especially  his  devoted  adher- 


(Fch.,  1947)     Ill-health  brought  his  resignation  in 
Jan  ,  1949    Selected  speeches  (ed    by  H    A    De 


Weerd)  appeared  in  1945. 
Marshall,  James  Wilt 


signed  as  chief  of  staff,  he  was  promptly  appointed     ent.  Justice  Joseph  Story,  and  he  was  stimulated 
>v ,  1945)  ambassador  to  China  by  President     and  inspired  by  the  lawyers  pleading  before  the 

iraan  and  was  recalled  (Jan.,  1947)  to  be  made     court,  aznonp  them  some  of  the  most  brilliant  legal 

Secretary  of  State.  To  counter  Soviet  moves  in  minds  America  has  seen,  including  Daniel  Webster, 
foreign  policy,  he  integrated  the  EUROPEAN  RE-  Luther  Martin,  William  Pinkney,  William  Wirt, 
COVBRY  PROORAM  (called  the  Marshall  Plan)  after  and  Jeremiah  Mason  Marshall  in  his  manners 
immediate  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  combined  the  unceremonious  heartiness  of  the 

frontier  with  the  leisurely  grace  of  the  Virginia 

aristocracy.  So  great  was  his  winning  charm  and 
so  absolute  his  integrity  that  he  gamed  the  admi- 
ration of  his  enemies  and  the  unbounded  affection 
of  his  friends.  His  style  combined  conciseness  and 
precision  He  wrote  each  opinion  as  a  series  ot 
logical  deductions  from  self-evident  proposition* 
and  it  was  almost  never  his  practice  to  cite  legal 
authority.  It  is  in  these  opinions  that  his  literar\ 

„ ....      skill  is  shown  rather  than  in  his  major  nonlegul 

his  land,  and  then  he  entered  into  partnership  with  work,  The  Lift)  of  George  Washington  (5  vols 
John  A  Sutter  to  build  a  sawmill.  In  Jan.,  1848,  1804-7)  Marshall's  constitutional  opinions  arc 
while  supervising  the  digging  of  the  mill  race,  collected  m  editions  by  J  M  Dillon  (1903)  au<i 
Marshall  discovered  gold  This  discovery  launched  J  P.  Cotton  (1905)  The  standard  biography  is  bv 
the  famous  gold  rush  of  1849  The  claims  of  Mar-  A.  J  Beveridge  (4  vols.,  1916-19)  There  are  also  .1 
shall  and  Sutter  were  ignored.  The  sawmill  faded,  shorter  biography  by  David  Loth  (1949)  aivl 
and  Marshall  ended  his  days,  embittered  and  nrusan-  Marshall's  autobiographic  sketch  (1937).  See  E  S 
thropic,  working  as  a  gardener  He  was  buried  at  Corwm,  John  Marshall  and  the  Constitution  (1917) 
COLOMA  See  biography  by  G  F  Parsons  (1870,  B  M  Ziegler,  International  Law  of  John  Afara/w// 


Wilson,  1810-85,  American  pio- 
neer, discoverer  of  gold  in  California,  b  Hunterdon 
co  ,  N  J  Migrating  to  California  for  reasons  of 
health,  he  arnved  at  Sutter's  Fort  in  1845  and  soon 
acquired  land  and  livestock.  After  participating  as 
a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  War,  he  returned  in  1847 
to  find  his  livestock  gone  Penniless,  he  had  to  sell 


,1939). 

arshall,  Thomas  Riley,  1854-1925,  Vice  President 
(1913-21),  b  North  Manchester,  Ind  ,  grad  WH- 
bash  College,  1873  A  lawyer  of  Columbia  Citj , 
Ind  ,  he  was  governor  of  the  state  (1909-13)  befou- 
being  elected  Vice  President  on  the  ticket  with 
Wood  row  Wilson  See  lus  recollections  (1925) 
Marshall.  1  City  (pop  2,758),  oo  seat  of  Clark  co  , 
E  111  ,  SW  of  Torre  Haute,  Ind  ,  in  a  farm  and  oil 
area,  me  1853  2  City  (pop  5,253),  co  seat  of 
Calhoun  oo  ,  S  Mich  ,  on  the  Kalamazoo  umi  neai 
Battle  Creek,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  1831,  me  us  a 
village  1836,  as  a  city  1859  Automobile  parts  ttud 
furnaces  are  among  its  products  3  City  (p 


reprinted  1936). 
Marshall,  John,  1755-1835,  fourth  Chief  Justice  of 

the  United  States  (1801-35)     Born  m  a  log  cabin 

on  the  Virginia  frontier  (today  in  Fauquier  co  , 

Va  ) ,  he  spent  his  <  hildhood  and  j  outh  in  primitive 

surroundings      His  father  rose  to  prominence  in 

Ux  al  and  state  politics.  Through  his  mother  he  was 

related  to  the  Lees  and  the  Randolphs  and  to 

Thomas    Jefferson,    later    his    great    antagonist 

Marshall  first  left  home  for  any  length  of  time  to 

serve  as  an  officer  in  the  American  Revolution    He 

returned  m  1779  after  attending  for  a  few  months 

lectures  on  law  given  at  the  College  of  William  and 

Mary  by  George  Wythe  (his  only  formal  educa-      „   _  —    .. . 

tion)   Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1780,  he  practiced  in      4,590),  co    seat  of  Lyon  co  ,  SW  Minn,  SW  of 

the  West,  then  was  elected  (1782)  a  delegate  to  the      Granite  Falls,  settled  1871,  platted  1872,  me  1901 

It  is  a  farm  trade  « enter  in  a  dairy  and  fruit  area 
Camden  State  Pai  k  is  neui  4  City  (pop  8,533), 
co.  seat  of  Saline  co  ,  N  central  Mo  ,  N  of  Bedaha, 
in  a  farm  area,  settled  %c  1840  It  manufactures 
shoes  and  food  products  It  is  the  site  of  MISSOUJ  i 


Virginia   assembly      He   married   and   settled 
Richmond,  ever  afterwards  his  home    There  his 
brilliant  skill  in  argument  made  him  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  of  the  many  great  law>ers  of  Vir- 

gmm   A  defender  of  the  new  U  S   Constitution  in      _  . . ... 

the  Virginia  ratifying  convention,  Marshall  later      Valley  College  (coeducational) ,  a  state  school  for 
staunchly  supported  the  Federalist  administration,      defectives,  and  homes  for  crippled  children  and  fo» 
and  after  refusing  Washington's  offer  to  make  him     aged  women.    5  Town  (pop    1,160),  co    seat  of 
U  S    attorney  general  or  minister  to  France,  he      Madison  co  ,  W  N  C  ,  NNW  of  Asheville  and  on 
finally  accepted  appointment  as  one  of  the  coniinis-      the  French  Broad  River,  in  an  area  producing  bur- 
•     "  ...         .       .  .     .       ley  tobacco,  settled  1810,  me    1862     6  City  (pop 

18,410),  co  seat  of  Harrison  ro  ,  E  Texas,  WJNW 
of  Shreveport,  La  ,  settled  1838,  inc  1850  Live- 
oak-shaded  streets  and  mansion*  recall  the  planta- 
tion past  of  the  city,  which  now  has  railroad  shops 


tuoners  to  France  in  the  diplomatic  dispute  which 
ended  in  the  XYZ  AKFAIH  Marshall's  effective- 
ness here  made  him  a  popular  figure,  and  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  as  a  Federalist  in  1799  One  of 


„ 

the  tiny  group  that  continued  to  support  President  , 

John  Adams,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  become  and  processes  and  ships  the  truck,  cotton,  clay, 

Secretary  of  State  (180O-1801)     Before  he  left  the  lumber,  dairy  products,  carbon,  and  oil  of  the  sur- 


cabinet  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  despite  some  opposition  In 
his  long  service  on  the  betic  h,  Marshall  raised  the 
Supreme  Court  from  an  anomalous  position  m  the 
Federal  scheme  to  power  and  majesty,  and  he 


rounding  pine-covered  hills  There  is  a  Baptist 
junior  college  and  a  Catholic  academy  The  man}' 
Negroes  of  the  region  lire  served  by  two  colleges, 
Wiley  College  (Methodist,  coeducational,  1873) 
and  Bishop  College  (Baptist,  coeducational,  1881) 


molded  the  Constitution  by  the  breadth  and  wis-    Marshall  College,  see  HUNTINGTON,  W  Va. 
dom  of  his  interpretation,  he  eminently  deserves    Marshall  Islands,  archipelago   (70  sq 
the  appellation  the   "great  Chief  Justice  "     He      10,223),  central  Pacific,  2,595  nautical 


dominated  the  court  equally  by  his  personality  and 
his  ability,  and  his  achievements  were  made  in 


Presidents  A  loyal  Federalist,  Marshall  saw  in  the 
Constitution  the  instrument  of  national  unity  and 
Federal  power,  and  the  guarantee  of  the  security  of 
private  property  He  made  incontrovertible  the 
previously  uncertain  right  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
review  Federal  and  state  laws  and  pronoun*  e  final 
judgment  on  their  constitutionality  He  viewed 
the  Constitution  on  the  one  hand  as  a  prec.  ise  docu- 
ment setting  forth  specific  powers  and  on  the  other 
hand  as  a  living  instrument  which  should  be  broad- 
ly interpreted  so  as  to  give  the  Federal  government 
the  means  to  act  effectively  within  its  limited 
sphere  (see  MCCULLOCH  vs  MARYLAND).  His 
opinion  in  the  DARTMOUTH  COLLROK  CASE  was  the 
most  famous  of  those  that  dealt  with  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  of  the  inviolability  of  contract, 


Auckland,  New  Zealand  It  comprises  34  atolls 
and  coral  islands  of  the  Hatak  and  Ralik  chains 
KWAJAL.EIN,  the  largest  atoll,  is  the  district  head- 


spite  of  virulent  quarrels  with  Jefferson  and  later  .  ^       

/at  Federalist,  Marshall  saw  in  the     quarters  of  the  RaJik  Chain  (the  western  group), 

Constitution  the  instrument  of  national  unity  and      MAJTJKO  is  the  chief  island  of  the  Ratak  Cham  (the 

eastern  group)  Under  the  Japanese,  Jaluit  was 
the  capital  The  natives  aro  Mioronesians  Copra  IN 
the  chief  export.  The  group  was  discovered  in  152<> 
by  the  Spanish  and  visited  by  Captains  Gilbert 
and  Marshall  m  1788  It  was  a  German  protector- 
ate from  1885  to  1914,  when,  in  the  First  World 
War,  it  fell  to  Japan  In  1922  Japan  received  a 
mandate  over  the  islands  and  in  1935  claimed 
sovereignty  over  them  In  the  Second  World  War 
the  islands  were  taken  (1944)  by  U  S.  forces  In 
1946  the  atom  bomb  was  tested  at  Bikini  The 
group  was  included  (1947)  in  the  U.S  Trust  Tei- 
rftory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  under  UN  trusteeship 

Marshall  PUn:  see  KUHOPK AN  RECOVERY  PROGRAM 

another  favorite  theme  with  Marshall.   His  inter-    Marshallton,  unincorporated  town  (pop.  1,119),  N 
pretation  of  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the     Del.,  near  Wilmington.   A  vulcamsed-fiber  plant 
Constitution,  most  notably  in  GIBBONS  vs.  OODKN,     and  a  race  track  are  here,  and  state  tuberculosis 
made  it  a  powerful  extension  of  Federal  power  at     sanatoriums  and  industrial  schools  are  near  by 
the  expense  of  the  states.    In  general  Marshall    Marahalltown,  city  (pop.  19,240),  oo.  seat  of  Mar- 


opposed STATES'  RIGHTS  doctrines,  and  there  were 
many  criticisms  advanced  against  him  and  against 
the  increasing  prestige  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
sometimes  undignified  quarrel  with  Jefferson 
(which  had  one  of  Hs  earliest  expressions  in 
MA&BURY  vs.  MADISON)  reached  a  high  point  m 
the  trial  of  Aaron  BUBB  for  treason.  Marshall 


shall  oo.,  central  Iowa,  on  the  Iowa  river  and  NK 
of  Des  Momea;  settled  1851,  inc  1863  It  18  the 
rail,  trade,  and  industrial  center  of  a  large  wheat, 
corn,  and  livestock  area.  There  are  railroad  shops, 
meat-packing  plants,  and  factories  making  iron 
and  steel  products.  The  state  soldiers'  home  and 
A  junior  college  Are  here. 


Cross  references  are  iatficated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  te  frffff—'tf1—  toes  sate  1. 


M«rsh«l»e«  tat* 'ihttee),  former  prison  In  Londoft, 
elotttod  in  HS42,  Ottce  attached  to  the  court  pre- 
rid«d  over  by  the  king's  marshal,  it  became  hi  its 
later  d&ys  A  debtors'  prison  It  is  the  setting  of 
moktiwft&Mteltorrtt 

Marthfleld.  1  Town  (pop.  2,419),  BE  MUM  ,  near  the 
POM*  SB  of  Boston;  inc.  1642  Daniel  Web-tar 
lived  and  in  buried  here  ft  City  (pop  1,764),  00 
mat  of  Webster  no.,  3  Mo,,  ENE  oJSprmgfield,  in 
the  Oswrks;  settled  o  1830  1  City,  Oregon,  see 
CooaBAY.  4  City  (pop  10.35D),  rontrai  Wis.,  SE 
crfKau  Claire,  m  a  dafryarea;  settled  1868,  me  188.1 
After  a  devastating  fire  (1887),  the  city  was  rebuilt 
and  its  varied  industries  established  Cheese  mak- 
ing is  important 
march  gat:  see  METHANE 

Man*  Hill,  name  given  in  the  Bible  for  the  Are- 
opagus at  Athens.  Acts  17  22  It  is  derived  from  a 
false  etymology  of  Areopagus. 
Mars  Hill,  town  (pop  1,886),  NE  Maine,  near  the 
N  B,  line  between  Houlton  and  Fort  Fail-field,  set- 
tled 1842, inc  1867 

marsh  mallow,  perennial  marsh  plant  (Althaea  offi- 
einalis),  naturalized  from  Europe  in  the  E  United 
States  but  rarely  cultivated.  The  rose  mallow  (see 
HIBISCUS)  m  sometimes  called  marsh  mallow,  but 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  much  larger  flowers 
The  true  marsh  mallow  has  pink  flowers  an  inch  in 
diameter  Its  mucilaginous  root  is  used  medicinally 
as  a  demulcent  and  was  formerly  used  for  the  con- 
fection marahmafiow,  which  is  now  usually  made 
from  syrup,  gelatine,  and  other  ingredients 
marsh  marigold  or  cowslip,  perennial  spring-bloom- 
ing Old  World  and  North  American  plant  (Caltka 
polusine)  of  wet  places  It  has  rounded  glossy 
leaves  and  large  buttercuphke  flowers  of  bright  and 
shining  yellow  The  tops  are  reputed  to  be  toxic 
but  with  boiling  become  edible  and  are  often  eaten 
at*  greens  while  young,  the  flower  buds  are  pickled 
and  used  like  capeis,  and  the  flowers  have  been 
used  for  leverages  Other  species  of  Caltka  ate 
also  called  marsh  marigold 

Marsh's  test,  chemical  test  for  arsenic  and  anti- 
mony, discovered  by  James  Marsh  (1780-1846), 
ati  English  chemist  In  touting  for  the  presence  of 
arsenic,  the  procedure  consists  essentially  of  treat- 
ing the  unknown  with  zinc  which  combines  with 
arsenic  to  form  the  compound  arsino  When  this 
compound  is  burned  in  air,  there  is  deposited  upon 
a  smooth  cold  object  (as  u  cold  porcelain  plate  or 
dinh)  placed  in  its  flame  a  thin,  brown,  metal  like 
layer,  called  "arsenic  mirror,"  which  is  soluble  m 
sodium  hypochlonto  The  test  for  antimony  fol- 
lows the  Haine  procedure,  but  a  hydrogen-antimony 
compound,  called  stibme,  is  formed,  and  the  deposit 
it  forms  when  burned  in  air  is  insoluble  in  sodium 
hypochlorite  By  the  test,  minute  quantities  of 
arsenic  or  antirnonv  in  a  substance  can  be  detected 
Marshville,  town  (pop  1,007),  8  N  C  ,  8E  of  Char- 
lotte, in  a  lumbering  and  cotton-growing  area 
Manic  War:  see  SOCIAL  Wu< 

Marsilius  of  Padua  (marsl'leus,  pa'dGu),  d  c  1342, 
Italian  publicist  He  is  often  called  Marsigho 
Little  is  known  of  him  certain  I  v  except  that  he  was 
rector  of  the  Umv  of  Paris  c  U12.  When  Emperoi 
Louift  IV  was  seeking  a  theorist  to  assist  him  in  his 
struggle  with  JOHN  XXII,  Marsilms  composed  a 
tract,  Dffeneor  pans  (the  defender  of  peace],  prol>- 
ablv  in  collaboration  with  the  Averroist  John  of 
Jandun  It  was  published  in  1324  and  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  revolutionary  of  medieval  docu- 
ments The  work  held  that  all  power  derived  from 
the  people  and  their  ruler  is  only  their  delegate, 
there  IK  no  law  but  the  popular  will,  as  expressed  in 
him  The  church  too  has  no  authority  apart  from  the 
peopk>,  and  the  actual  power  of  the  Hoh  See  is 
self-air ognted,  the  church  should  bo  under  the 
ruler,  its  province  should  be  purely  that  of  worship, 
and  it  should  be  governed  by  periodic  councils  The 
notion  that  princes  derive  their  power  from  the 
people  was  current  in  scholasticism,  but  the  anti- 
eccleHiantical  argument  of  the  wotk  moused  great 
scandal  It  was  repeatedly  condemned  by  the  Holy 
See.  Marauiuft  went  in  LOUIH'B  tram  to  Home  for 
his  coronation  and  attended  him  afterwards  Hia 
lesser  works  include  an  argument  that  the  emperor 
had  final  jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  cases  (1342) 
The  Uefnusor  pans  had  a  long  life,  thus,  Geison 
recommended  it,  and  Thomas  Cromwell  patronized 
its  translation  into  English  (1635)  See  modem 
editions  by  C  W.  Previte  Orton  (1926)  and  Alan 
Gewirth  (1950) 

Marston,  John.  157&-1Q.44,  English  satirist,  dram- 
atist, and  divine,  b.  Oxfordshire,  educated  at  Ox- 
ford and  studied  law  at  the  Middle  Temple  His 
coarse,  r>  meal  vigor  showed  m  his  satirical  poems, 
The  Mntamorphont  of  Ptgnuilum*  Image  and  Tht 
Scourge  of  ViOaMe  (both  1598)*  In  1602  appeared 
Antonio  and  MeUtda  and  A*tf>nu>'*  Revenge  both 
gloomy  and  uneven  tragedies.  With  John  Webster 
he  wrote  The  Malcontent  (1604),  a  tragicomedy 
dedicated  to  Ben  JONBON,  with  whom  Marston 
conducted  a  sporadic  literary  quarrel  He  collabo- 
rated with  George  CHAPMAN  aud  Ben  Jotuton  in 
writing  Eastward  Ho!  (1605)  and  watt  briefly  im- 


(1606),  *nd  What  Ymt  WW  (1607). 

About  1608  he  deserted  the  theater,  took  holy  or- 
ders, and  became  a  clergyman  in  Hampshire,  See 
his  plays  <ed  by  H.  II  Wood,  3  vols.,  19-44-39) 

Marston,  John  Westlaud,  1819-90,  English  dram- 
atist and  entto  His  plays  include  The  Patneum'a 
Daughter  (1842),  Strath/more  (1849),  Donna  Dtana 
(1868),  and  The  Favourite  of  Fortune.  Philip 
Bourke  Marston  was  his  son. 

Marston,  Philip  Bourke,  1850-87,  English  poet  Ho 
was  blind  from  the  age  of  three,  and  his  poems  arc 
remarkable  for  a  reliance  on  appeals  to  the  sense  of 
hearing  unique  in  poetry  His  works  include  Song- 
Tide  (1871),  Ail  t«  All  (1875),  Wind  Voice*  (1883), 
and  For  a  Song't  Sake  (1887),  ahort  stories 

Marston  Moor.  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
W  of  York,  The  battle  fought  here  July  2,  1644, 
between  the  royalists  under  Prince  Rupert  and  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  parliamentarians  under 
Lord  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  resulted  in  a  decisive 
victory  for  the  parliamentarians 

marsupial  (nulrsoVptul,  -aft'-),  meml>er  of  the  order 
of  pouched  mammals  A  true  placenta  is  lacking  in 
the  females,  and  the  young  are  Irani  in  an  unde- 
veloped state  (Some  forms  have  a  simple  placenta 
which  functions  for  a  short  time  )  At  birth  the 
great  gray  kangaroo  (Maeropue  major)  is  about  1 
in  long,  and  the  OPOHSOM  in  about  H  m.  In  moot 
members  of  the  order  the  female  has  a  marsupmm 
or  pouch,  formed  by  a  fold  of  abdominal  skin,  into 
which  the  young  crawl  just  after  birth  Each  at- 
taches itself  to  a  maminarv  gland  and  feeds  until  it 
is  strong  enough  to  leave  the  pouch.  Until  they 
outgrow  the  pouch  the  voung  often  return  to  it 
when  in  danger.  Most  marsupials  inhabit  Aus- 
ti  alia 

Marsyas  (mar's? us),  m  Greek  mythology,  Phrygian 
satyr  He  found  the  flute  whu  h  Athena  had  in- 
vented but  had  thrown  awa\  He  became  so  skill- 
ful with  the  instrument  that  he  challenged  the 
lyre-playing  Apollo  to  a  contest.  Apollo  accepted 
on  the  condition  that  the  victor  might  do  as  he 
would  with  the  vanquished  The  Muses,  a<  ting  as 
judges,  awarded  the  contest  to  Apollo  Apollo 
promptly  fla\,ed  Mars>a»  for  his  presumption  The 
river  M  arenas  sprang  from  his  blood  or  from  the 
tears  of  his  mourners  Among  the  many  statues  de- 
picting this  event  is  the  Flayung  of  Mareyas,  m  the 
Villa  Albani,  Rome 

Mart,  town  (pop  2,856),  E  central  Texas,  E  of 
Waco,  m  a  blackland  area,  settled  c  1875,  me  1903 

Martaban,  Gulf  of  (nnlrtub&n'.  -ban'),  arm  of  the 
Andaman  Sea,  indenting  S  Burma  and  receiving 
the  waters  of  the  Rangoon,  Sittang,  and  Salween 
rivers  The  small  port  of  Martaban  is  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Salween  at  its  mouth,  across  the  river 
from  Moulmem 

M  artel  de  JanviUe,  comtesse  de .  see  GYP. 

marten,  carnivorous,  largely  arboreal  mammal 
(genus  Marie*)  of  the  weasel  family,  widely  dis- 
tributed in  North  America,  Europe,  and  central 
Asia,  The  American  maiten,  also  called  American 
pine  marten  and  American  sable,  is  20  to  25  in  long 
including  the  7  to  8-im-b  tail  It  lives  m  ( ouiferous 
foiests  and  eats  a  variety  of  small  animals,  carrion, 
benies,  nuts,  and  honey  Similar  to  the  American 
marten  are  the  European  pine  marten  and  the 
stone  or  beech  marten  of  Europe  and  central  Asia 
Marten  fur  is  durable  and  soft  and  is  generally 
brown  on  the  upper  parts  and  lighter  on  the  under 
parts  The  stono  marten  is  grayish  The  Silxman 
HABLK  produces  the  most  valuable  fur  See  also 

FIHHKH 

Martens,  Frederick  (nmr'tms),  RUH  Faxior  Feo- 
doroUJtch  Martens  (fy&'dur  fy6'duruvlch  mar'te'ns), 
1845-1909,  Russian  authority  on  international  law 
He  became  an  official  in  th«  foreign  ministry  in 
1868  and  was  professor  of  international  law  at  the 
Umv.  of  St  Petersburg  from  1871  to  1906  He  in- 
fluenced Russian  diplomacy  and  was  a  representa- 
tive at  many  international  conferences  He  helped 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  Hague  Conferences  His 
decisions  as  arbitrator  and  his  many  books  con- 
tributed much  to  international  law  His  doctrine 
was  based  on  the  idea  of  an  intei national  commu- 
nity with  a  common  standard  of  civilisation 

Martens,  Georg  Friedrich  von  (gft'drk  fre'drfkh  fan 
mar 't6ns),  1756-1821,  German  writer  on  interna- 
tional law.  b.  Hamburg  He  was  professor  of  inter- 
national law  at  Gottmgen  (1784-89),  a  state  coun- 
cilor of  Westphalia  (1808-13),  and  the  representa- 
tive of  Hanover  in  the  diet  of  Frankfurt  (1810-21 ) 
His  two  great  works  (written  in  Fiench)  were  a 
comparative  study  of  modern  law,  Prtcvs  du  droit 
dee  gene  modernee  de  V Europe  (1789,  a  revision  of 
an  earlier  work  in  Latin),  and  an  enormous  collec- 
tion of  treaties  signed  after  1761,  Recueii  dee 
traitea.  which  was  continued  as  a  standard  work  by 
other  hands 

Martha,  friend  of  Jesus,  sister  of  Lasarus  of  Bethany 
Luke  10.38-42;  John  11.1-46,  12,1-9  She  w  said 
to  have  become  a  missionary  in  Gaul  Martha  is 
the  type  of  the  housewife  encumbered  with  her 
duties,  or  of  the  active,  as  against  the  contem- 
plative, life.  Feast.  July  29. 

Martha's  Vineyard  (vh/yutd),  island,  off  SE  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  Dukes  eo.  It  is  20  mi.  long  and  10 
mi.  wide  and  is  separated  from  the  Elisabeth 


MARTIN,  SAINT 

Islands  and  Cape  Cod  by  Vineyard  Sound  Gos- 
nold  visited  it  in  1602;  settlers  came  from  Massa- 
chusetts in  1642  It  is  divided  into  the  towns  of 
ChfUftark,  EIXJARTOWN,  GAY  HEAD,  OAK  BLUFFS, 
Tisbury  (including  VINEYARD  H\VEN  village),  and 
West  Tisbury  It  has  harbors  at  Vineyard  Haven, 
Oak  Bluffs,  and  Edgartown  Whaling  and  fishing 
were  important  here,  but  the  island  is  now  prima- 
rily a  resort.  Much  of  the  interior  IK  set  aside  as 
atate  forest.  The  inland  IH  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  boats  from  New  Bedford  and  Woods 
Hole  and  by  airplane  set  vice  See  history  by  C  E 
Banks  (3  vols.,  1911-25),  H  B  Hough,  Martha's 
Vineyard  (1936),  J  C  Allen,  TaU»  and  Tratle  of 
Martha's  Vineyard  (1938) 

Marti,  Jos6  (hosa'  marts'),  1853-95,  Cuban  writer 
and  leader  m  the  movement  for  independence  One 
of  the  greatest  prose  writers  of  Hispanic  America, 
he  was  noted  for  his  fluent  style  and  vivid  imagery 
Simultaneously  a  poet  and  a  man  of  action,  he  be- 
gan his  political  activities  at  the  age  of  16,  when 
he  was  arrested  as  a  i evolutionary  and  exited.  He 
resided  in  Spam,  Moxico,  and  Guatemala,  then  was 
ui  Cuba  again  for  a  year  which  ended  la  new  exile 
(1879)  In  Venezuela  and  m  New  York  <188l^95) 
he  worked  for  Cuba's  liberation  He  earned  his 
living  primarily  by  contributing  articles  to  the 
New  York  Hun  and  the  \iux6n  of  Buenos  Aires 
Because  of  his  innovations  in  language  he  is  con- 
sidered a  precursor  of  the  mndernteta  movement  in 
Spanish  letters,  and  1882,  the  date  when  hi*  Is- 
maeliMo  was  published,  IM  regarded  b>  some  as  the 
beginning  of  modernietno  lie  founded  the  Cuban 
revolutionary  part>  in  Tampa  (1892),  went  to 
Cuba  as  a  leader  in  the  revolution,  and  was  among 
the  first  to  die  at  the  battle  of  Dos  Rios. 

Martial  (Marcus  Valerius  Martial  is  )  (mftr'shl), 
*  D  c  40-A  D.  c  104,  Roman  epigrammatist,  b 
Bi  I  bihs,  Spam  He  was  in  Rome  for  many  yeais 
after  A  D  64  and  by  his  wit  and  poetic  gifts  won 
fame  and  favor  He  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Domitian,  Titus,  and  Pliny  the  Younger  and  the 
friendship  of  Juvenal  and  Qumtilhan  The  closing 
yearn  of  his  life  weie  spent  at  Bilbilus.  His  epi- 
grams are  characterized  by  a  twist  of  wit  at  the  end 
of  each  and  original  metei  and  form  His  (level, 
easy,  well-written  veise  bccvime  the  model  for  the 
modern  epigram,  and  Maitial  executed  whole  gal- 
lei  ict  of  first-cent uiy  Roman  miniatures.  Hut  woik 
is  marred  in  places  by  grossness 

martial  law,  temporary  gtn  eminent  and  control  by 
military  authorities  of  a  territory  or  state  when 
war  or  overwhelming  public  disturbance  makes  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  territory  or  state  unable  to 
enforce  its  law  The  body  of  principles  ami  do<- 
tnnes  under  which  the  military  authorities  act  is 
also  called  martial  law  When  territory  IH  oc<  npie<l 
by  an  invading  army,  martial  law  at  once  comes 
into  operation,  the  supietne  power  is  exercised  bv 
the  military  commander  in  accord  with  the  laws 
and  usages  of  war,  and  local  law  and  ordinary 
authorities  aie  superseded  as  far  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  This  son,  of  jurisdiction  is  also  called 
military  government  Martial  law,  similar  to  a 
state  of  ttiege,  is  applied  in  seiious  cases  of  internal 
dissension ,  the  army  authoi  ities  take  over  the  acl- 
mimstiative  and  judicial  functions,  and  civil  safe- 
guards(e  g  ,  HABB  \BCORPL8  and  freedom  of  speech) 
ate  suspended  Where  the  civil  courts  remain 
open,  even  if  their  oiders  are  executed  by  the 
military,  martial  law  is  not  applicable  In  the 
United  States  the  Federal  government  is  hunted  in 
applying  martial  law  by  the  provision  of  Article  1 , 
Section  9,  Subsection  2,  of  the  Constitution  which 
concerns  the  suspension  of  hal>eas  corpus  In  most 
states,  martial  law  may  be  proclaimed  when  ren- 
dered tieoessaiy  for  public  safety  Martial  law, 
which  applies  to  all  persons,  civil  and  military,  in 
the  area  is  to, be  distinguished  from  MILITARY  u\w , 
the  system  of  rules  of  government  applying  only  to 
those  m  military  seivice 

Martianus  Capella'  see  CAPELLA,  MAHTIANUS 

Martigntc,  Jean  Baptists  Sylvere  Gay,  ncomte  de 
(shS'  buptest'  selveV  ga'  vek6t'  du  martenyak'), 
l778-18,i2,  French  statesman  He  was  made  a 
member  of  the  courn  il  of  state  in  1822  Charles  X, 
although  ho  dt^hked  Martignac's  moderate  pol- 
icies, called  upon  him  in  1X27  to  form  a  ministry 
Maitignac's  cabinet,  composed  of  both  liberals 
and  reactionaries,  was  ineffective,  his  liberal  re- 
forms were  killed  by  the  ultraroyahsts  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  reactionary  Pohgnac  in  1829 

Martin,  Saint,  c  4lb-W7',  bishop  of  Tours  Born  a 
heathen  in  Pannoma,  the  son  of  a  soldier,  lie  gave 
hut  military  cloak  to  a  beggar,  became  a  convert, 
and  refused  to  fight  Christians  He  went  (c  300) 
to  St.  HILIRY  ot  POITIBRH  and  built  himself  a 
hermitage  In  .171  he  w  as  acclaimed  bishop,  against 
his  will  He  continued  to  live  as  a  monk  m  the 
monastery  of  Manuoutiors,  neai  Tourp,  which  be- 
came the  training  ground  for  Celtic  missions.  He 
was  a  staunch  Catholic,  but  hit*  seal  for  oithodox^ 
did  not  prevent  his  withholding  communion  from 
those  bishops  who  cotuuved  at  the  ruthless  slaugh- 
tcM  of  the  Priscilhaniiit  heretics  St  Martin  wa-. 
universally  loved,  and  his  clonk  is  a  symbol  of 
heroic  charity  (see  CHAPEL,)  Hi*  principal  shrine 

was  at  Tours*   Feast:  Nov.  11  ( Martinmas) k   St. 


Cross  r ttesttes*  *r*  Urikatsd  by  MtAU,  CAPITALS.  Tfa«  k«y  to  prMmndatioa  facfs  sags  1. 


MARTIN  I  SAINT 

Martin's  summer  is  an  English  counterpart  of 
Indian  summer,  in  mid-November. 
Martin  I,  Saint,  d  666,  pope  (649-66),  an  Italian 
(h  Todi),  successor  of  Theodore  I  and  predecessor 
of  St.  Eugene  I    On  his  accession  he  summoned  a 
great  council  at  the  Lateran.  as  St   MAXIMUB  had 
urged,  to  deal  with  MONOTHELETISM,  discussion 
of  which  had  been  forbidden  by  Kmperor  Constans 
TI     The  council  condemned  all  Monothelete  ut- 
terances, including  the  private  letter  of  HONORIUS 
I,  and  enunciated  the  Catholic  dogma  of  two  na- 
tures, two  wills,  and  two  energies  in  one  Person  m 
Jesus  Christ     Martin  disseminated  an  encyclical 
confirming  the  council's  acts     For  this  "contu- 
macy" Constans  ordeiod  Martin  taken  to  Naxos 
and  imprisoned  with  great  privation*     Later,  ho 
was  publicly  humiliated  in  Constantinople  and 
finally  exiled  in  the  Crimea     He  soon  died  there 
and  was  immediately  acclaimed  as  a  martyr  by 
Catholic*  of  East  and  West    Feast   Nov  12 
Martin  IV,  d    1285.  pope  (1281-86),  a  Frenchman 
named  Simon  de  Bnon ;  successor  of  NICHOLAS  III 
and  predecessor  of  Hononus  IV    He  was  chancel- 
lor under  Louis  IX  of  France  and  was  created  car- 
dinal by  Urban  IV     He  was  thus  naturally  very 
friendly  to  the  Angevins  in  S  Italy  and  Sicily  and 
is  said  to  have  owed  his  election  as  pope  to  their 
interest     At  any  rate  he  was  wholly  at  one  with 
Charles  of  Anjou  (Charles  I  of  Naples  and  Sicily) 
in  his  pontificate     Hence  m  supporting  Charles's 
design  to  restore  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constan- 
tinople, Martin  sacrificed  (1281)  the  recent  union 
of  East  and  West  made  at  Lyons  (1274)     Then 
after  the  SICILIAN  VESPERS  he  turned  all  his  pow- 
e»s  against  Aragon    He  probably  never  know  how 
disastrous  his  policy  was     Martin  adopted  the 
title  Martin  IV  because  it  was  believed  then  that 
the  two  popes  named  Mannus  were  named  Martin 
He  is  really  only  the  second  pope  named  Martin 
Martin  V,  1368-1481,  popo  (1417-31),  a  Roman 
named  Oddone  Colonna ,  successor  of  GREGORY  XIII 
and  predecessor  of  ErorNE  IV     He  was  created 
cardinal  by  Innocent  VII,  and  in  the  schism  (see 
SCHISM,  GREAT)  he  attended  and  Hupported  the 
decisions  of  the  Council  of  Pi«a  (see  Pis\,  COUNCIL 
OF)    His  election  (Nov   11,  1417)  by  the  conclave 
at   the  Council   of   Constance    (see   CONSTANCE, 
COUNCIL  OF)    as  popo  ended   the  schism      The 
election  was  greeted  with  almost  universal  joy  and 
relief     Declining  invitations  to  settle  elsewhere, 
Martin  made  his  way  slowly  to  Rome  (1420)  and 
set  about  rehabilitating  the  city  and  the  Papal 
States    His  chief  concern  was  the  consolidation  of 
the  restored  Church  unity  and  the  papal  prestige, 
and  to  this  end  he  made  concordats  with  various 
rulers     More  significant  was  his  denunciation  of 
the  concihar  theory  which  had  gained  wide  fol- 
lowing at  Piaa  and  Constance     Nevertheless  he 
followed  the  wishes  of  the  last  council  and  sum- 
moned a  new  one,  this  met  at  Pa  via  (1423),  moved 
to  Siena,  and  accomplished  nothing,  Martin  dis- 
wlved  it  (1424)  and  summoned  a  council  for  1431 
to  meet  at  Base)    In  Martin's  reign  an  attempt  to 
prolong  the  schism  was  made  in  Spain  hy  the  fol- 
lowers  of  Antipope   Benedict   XIII    (see    LUNA, 
PEDRO  DE),  who  chose  (1425)  a  successor  to  him 
called    Clement    VIII     (otherwise    Gil    Sanchez 
Mufioa)     Alfonso  V  of  Aragon   pationized  this 
antipope  out  of  political  motives,   but,   gaining 
nothing,  he  made  Clement  icsign  (1429)  and  recog- 
nized Martin 

Martin  I,  1356-1410,  king  of  Aragon  and  count  of 
Barcelona  (c  1395-1410)  and,  as  Martin  II,  king  of 
Sicily  (1409-10)  He  Micceeded  his  brother,  John  I, 
in  Aragon  and  became  king  of  Sicily  on  the  death 
of  his  son,  Martin  I  of  Sicily,  who  had  married 
Maria,  last  of  the  Sicilian  branch  of  the  house  of 
Aragon  Martin  of  Aragon  and  Sicily  died  without 
male  issue,  and  struggles  for  his  territories  broke 
out  After  a  two-year  interregnum  Prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Castile  was  chosen  (1412)  king  of  Aragon 
and  Sicily  as  FERDINAND  I 

Martin,  Esteban  (osta'ban  marten'),  fl  1539,  print- 
er in  Mexico  He  is  reputed  to  have  preceded 
Juan  PABLOS  It  w  held  by  some  that  Martin 
printed  Escala  spiritual  para  Hegar  al  ru-lo,  a  trans- 
lation of  a  work  by  St  John  Climax,  m  1535,  and 
Catechismo  mexicano  m  1537 
Martin,  Francois  Xavier  (frfiswit'  zavyS/  marts7), 
1762-1846,  American  junst,  b  Marseilles,  Franco 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1786  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  North  Carolina  bar  in  1789  His 
Federal  positions  were  judge  for  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory (1809)  and  for  Louisiana  Territory  (1810)  In 
the  government  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  he  was 
attorney  general  (1813),  justice  of  the  state  su- 
preme court  (1815),  and  chief  justice  (1836)  His 
wide  learning  did  much  to  harmonize  the  strands 
of  English,  Spanish,  and  French  law  m  the  legal 
system  of  Louisiana  Besides  digests  of  Louisiana 
cases,  Martm  wrote  A  History  of  Louisiana  (1827) 
and  A  History  of  South  Carolina  (1829) 
Martin,  Homer  Dodge  (miir'tln) ,  1836-97,  American 
landscape  painter,  b  Albany,  N  Y  ,  mostly  self- 
taught  His  earlier  works  are  in  the  style  of  the 
Hudson  River  school,  but  after  his  stay  (1881-86) 
in  France  his  work  showed  the  influence  of  the 
Barbizon  school,  notably  Corot,  his  style,  however. 
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retained  its  individuality.  Martin's  landscaped  are 
poetical  interpretations  of  nature,  admirably  com- 
posed, somewhat  melancholy,  subtle  in  coloring 
and  in  the  treatment  of  light  and  atmosphere. 
Among  his  best-known  works  are  Harp  of  the  Winds, 
Sand  Dunes  at  Lake  Ontario,  Manor  House  at 
Cnquebaeuf,  and  White  Mountains  (Metiopohtan 
MUB  ) ,  Evening  on  the  Seine  and  Lower  Ausable 
Pond  (National  Gall ,  Washington,  DC),  Lake 
Sandford  (Century  Club,  New  York) ;  -Sea  at  ViUer- 
•eille  (Kansas  City  Art  Inst ) ,  and  A  Newport  Land- 
scape (Lotus  Club,  New  York)  His  last  years 
were  spent  in  St  Paul,  Minn  ,  where,  nearly  blind, 
ho  painted  from  memory  Adirondack  Scenery'  See 
study  by  F  J  Mather  (1912) 
Martin,  Joaiah,  1737-86,  British  colonial  governor 
of  North  Carolina  (1771-70),  b  West  Indies  An 
army  officer,  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel  when  he  was  appointed  governor  in  1771 
He  established  cordial  relations  with  the  loadeis 
of  the  REGULATOR  MOVEMENT  on  the  frontier,  but 
antagonised  the  tidewater  planters  by  his  severe 
policies  of  taxation  and  oouit  regulations  He  at- 
tempted unsuccessfully  to  organize  the  Loyalists 
of  the  colony  to  resist  the  American  Revolution 
When  his  Loyalist  Highland™  s  were  defeated  (1776) 
and  the  revolution  became  general,  he  left  the 
colony  Later  he  took  pai  t  in  the  attack  on  Charles- 
ton and  was  an  adviser  to  Generals  Clinton  and 
Cornwalhs  He  returned  to  England  in  1781  bo- 
cause  of  ill-health 

Martin,  Luther,  c  1748-1826.  American  lawyer  and 
political  leader,  b  New  Brunswick,  N  J  ,  grad 
College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  Univ  ), 
1766  Ho  practiced  law  and  became  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Maryland  Ho  was  a  delegate  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitutional  Convention  but  refused  to  sign 
the  Constitution  because  he  felt  it  violated  states' 
rights  He  was  one  of  the  defense  counsel  for  Sam- 
uel Chase  in  1804  and  for  Aaron  Burr  in  1807  and 
was  again  state  attorney  general  He  was  a  bitter 
opponent  of  the  Jeffereonians 

Martin.  1  City  (pop  1,013),  co  seat  of  Bennett  co  , 
SW  S  Dak  ,  SE  of  Rapid  City  and  near  the  Nebr 
line,  in  a  farm  and  livestock  area,  founded  1912, 
me  1926  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  is  near 
by  2  City  (pop  3,587),  W  Tenn  ,  E  of  Reelfoot 
Lake,  in  a  farm  and  timber  area,  founded  1873 
Univ  of  Tennessee  Junior  College  is  here 

martin,  name  applied  chiefly  to  certain  swallows — 
a  small  bluish-black  European  swallow,  called  the 
European  martin,  the  bank  swallow  or  sand  martin 
of  Europe  and  North  America,  and  the  American 
purple  martin  Since  the  purple  martin  feeds  on 
insects,  chieOy  harmful  ones  and  drives  away 
hawks  and  crows,  it  is  valuable  to  farmers  It  is  a 
sociable  bud,  and  groups  will  nest  in  boxes  pro- 
vided for  them  It  winters  in  Brazil  Bee  martin  is  a 
name  of  the  kingbird 

Martin  de  Porres.  see  POHRKB,  MARTIN  DE 

Martin  du  Gard,  Roger  (rozha'  murte'  da  gdrO. 
1881-,  French  novelist  Recognition  came  with 
Jean  Barois  (1913),  a  novel  of  Fiance  during  the 
Dreyfus  Affair,  and  the  subsequent  eight-volume 
novel  cvcle  Let  Thibault  (1922-40,  Eng  tr  ,  The 
World  of  the  Thittaults,  1939-41),  which  won  for  its 
author  the  1937  Nobel  Pnze  in  Literature  The 
story  of  two  families,  one  Catholic  and  the  other 
Protestant,  dissects  the  conflicting  btrata  of  mod- 
ern French  society  and  beliefs  He  also  wrote  the 
nouvelles — Confidence  afncaine  (1931)  and  Vinile 
France  (1933)  Extremely  interested  in  social 
problems,  he  has  long  been  associated  with  the 
Nouvelle  Revue  franchise  See  H  C  Rice,  Roger 
Martin  du  Gardandthe  Worldofthe  ThibatiUs  (1941) 

Martmeau,  Harriet  (mnr'tlnfi),  1802-76,  English 
writer,  b  Norwich,  sister  of  James  Martmeau 
Deaf  from  early  youth  and  poverty  stricken  after 
her  father's  death  in  1826,  she  not  only  (supported 
herself  by  writing,  but  became  prominent  m  literal y 
circles  Her  first  success  was  Illustrations  of  Polit- 
ical Economy  (9  vols  ,  1832-34),  a  series  of  tales 
interpreting  political  science  for  the  layman  She 
successively  advocated  Umtariamsm,  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  mesmeiism,  and  positivism  Although 
greatly  admired  by  many,  Miss  Martmcau's  views 
provided  a  constant  soui  ce  of  controversy  Impor- 
tant among  her  many  published  works  were  Society 
in  America  (1837)  and  Retrospect  of  Western  Travel 
(1838),  books  lesultmg  from  a  visit  to  the  United 
States  m  1834,  Detrbrook  (1839),  a  novel,  The  Play- 
fellow (1841),  popular  tales  for  children,  which  in- 
cluded Settlers  at  Home  and  Feats  on  the  Fiord, 
Letters  on  Mesmerism  (1845),  The  Positive  Philos- 
ophy of  August  Comte  (1853),  a  free  and  abridged 
translation  of  his  Philosophic  positive,  and  her 
autobiography  (1877)  See  biographies  by  Theo- 
dora Bosanquet  (1927)  and  J  C  Nevili  (1943) 

Martmeau,  James,  1805-1900,  English  philosopher 
and  divine,  brother  of  Harnet  Martmeau  He  in- 
tegiated  his  philosophy  and  religion  into  an  inter- 
pretation of  man's  theistic  beliefs  An  inspired 
teacher  and  minister,  he  achieved  international 
distinction  in  academic  and  religious  circles  Be- 
sides numerous  essavs  contributed  to  periodicals, 
he  was  the  author  of  A  Study  of  Spinoza  (1882), 
Types  of  Ethical  Theory  (1885),  A  Study  of  Religion 
(1888),  and  The  Seal  of  Authority  in  Religion  (1890). 


MartineW,  Giovanni  (jOviin'nC  m&rtcnSriS),  1885-, 
Italian-American  operatic  tenor.  He  made  his 
debut  in  Milan  in  1010  and  sang  (1913-46)  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York.  His  repertoire  of 
about  50  roles  included  the  leading  tenor  roles  in 
nearly  all  the  principal  Italian  operas 
Martinez  (marte'nfis),  city  (pop.  7,381),  co  Boat  of 
Contra  Costa  co ,  W  Calif.,  on  Suisun  Bay  and 
NNE  of  Oakland;  laid  olit  1849,  me  1876  Im- 
portant industries  are  oil  refilling,  fishing,  copper 
smelting,  and  wine  making  A  reset  voir,  completed 
here  m  1947,  is  the  end  of  the  Contra  Costa  Canal 
(see  CENTRAL  VALLEY  PROJECT) 
Martinez  de  Campos,  Arsenio  (ursftn'yo  mtirtS'ne'th 
da  kdm'pds),  1831-1900,  Spanish  general  He 
served  m  Morocco  (1859-60),  followed  Pnra  to 
Mexico  and  Cuba  (1864-70),  played  a  leading  role 
in  the  pioclamation  of  Alfonso  XII  as  king,  and 
helped  bring  the  Carlwt  Wars  to  an  end  In  1877 
he  was  sent  to  Cuba,  where  he  ended  the  TIN 
YEARS  WAR  In  1879  ho  was  briefly  premier  of 
Spain  and  then  war  minister  In  1896  he  was 
sent  to  put  down  the  insurgents  in  the  Cuban  rev- 
olution, but  his  lenient  attitude  caused  his  re- 
placement by  Weyler  He  later  was  pi  esident  of  the 
Spanish  senate 

Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  Francisco  (franthe'sko  martS7- 
nath  dft  15  rf/sa),  1787-1862,  Spanish  dramatic 
poet,  statesman,  and  historian  His  txmt  plays  arc 
La  conjuracion  de  Venecia  Itho  conspiracy  of 
Venice]  (produced  1834),  which  was  the  first  real 
success  of  the  romantic  theater  in  Spain,  Aben 
Humeya,  written  originally  in  French  in  1830  and 
translated  into  Spanish  in  1836,  and  the  nooclassu 
Edipo  [Oedipus]  (1833)  Among  his  poems  the  best 
are  the  elegy  entitled  Epistola  al  duque  de  Frias  and 
El  recuerdo  de  la  pajjna , [mow>ry  of  our  country] 
He  also  wrote  historical  novels  and  political  his- 
tories 

Martinez  de  Rosas,  Juan  (hwau'  mfirtS'nCs  da 
rO'sHs),  1759-1813,  Chilean  revolutionist,  b  Men- 
doza,  Argentina  Lawyer  and  scholar,  ho  was  a 
leading  instigator  of  revolntioaary  ideas  In  1810 
he  headed  the  junta  which  deposed  the  Spanish 
governor,  but  the  next  year  was  himself  forced  out 
because  his  ideas  were  too  radical  for  thp  more  con- 
servative element  of  the  revolution  Subsequent!} 
opposing  the  military  dictatorship  of  Jose  Miguol 
CARRKR\,  he  was  exiled  and  died  at  his  birthplace 
Martinez  Ruiz,  Jos*  (hoaa'  martc'nath  roIxHh') 
1873-,  Spanish  writer  of  the  groui)  known  as  the 
Generation  of  1898  Most  of  his  books  of  etwavN 
novels,  and  pla^s  have  been  published  under  the 
pseudonym  Azorin  Among  his  novels  are  La  volun- 
tad  [will}  (1902),  Antonio  Azorin  (1403),  Las  con- 
fesiones  de  un  piqueho  filosofo  (1904),  Don  Juan 
(1922,  Eng  tr  ,  1923),  and  Dona  Ines  (1925),  in 
all  of  whi(  h  ho  disregards  the  anecdote  to  con- 
centrate on  poetic  and  psychological  observutumH 
woven  together  with  a  supei  b  technique.  His  plaj  M 
include  Old  Spain  (1926)  and  Hrandy,  mucho 
brandy  (1927)  His  fame  rests  largely  on  his  essays 
and  literary  criticism  His  essavs,  which  excel  in 
the  desi  ription  of  the  landscape  and  the  small 
towns  of  Castile  in  an  impressionistic  Htvle,  include 
Los  pueblos  (1905),  CastiUa  (1912).  Lecturas  es- 
paholas  (1912),  Cldsicos  y  modernos  (1913),  and  Al 
margen  de  hs  ddsuos  (1915) 

Martinez  Sierra,  Gre&orio  (grag6'r66  martu'nath 
sye'riO.  1881-1947,  Spanmh  dramatist,  novelist, 
and  poet  His  masterpiece  is  Cant  ion  de  cuna 
(1911,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Cradle  Song,  1917),  it  has  been 
many  times  produced  m  New  York  and  London 
Others  of  his  most  popular  plays  are  El  reino  d< 
Dws  (1915,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Kingdom  of  God,  1923). 
Sueno  de  una  noche  de  agosto  [August  night's 
dream]  (1918,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Romantic  Young  Lady, 
1923),  and  At  amd  (1912)  He  also  cultivated  the 
novel,  of  which  Tu  ercs  la  paz  [Thou  art  peace) 
(1907,  Eng  tr.  Ana  Maria,  1921)  is  the  best 
known  Flares  dt  escarcha  (1900)  is  a  collection  of 
verso  He  was  active  us  theater  manager  and  art 
director  of  a  dramatic  group.  Much  of  his  work 
was  done  m  collaboration  with  his  wife,  Do  fin 
Maria  de  la  O  Lejarraga 

Martini,  Simone  (s?mo'n&  marte'nP),  or  Simone  di 
Martino  (d6  mftrt6'n6),  c  1283-1344,  Sienmo  paint- 
er, sometimes  erroneously  called  Simone  Mornnru 
He  was  a  follower  of  Duccio  de  Buonmsegna  and  a 
loader  of  the  Sienoso  school  He  executed  frescoes 
for  the  churches  of  Siena,  Naples,  Assisi,  and  Or- 
vieto,  Madonna  and  Child  with  Saint*  and  Angels 
(Palazzo  Pubbhco,  Siena) ;  and  an  altarpiece,  Ma- 
donna and  Child  with  Saint*  (Church  of  Santa  Ca- 
terina,  Pisa)  In  Assist  he  painted  frescoes  in  the 
Chapel  of  San  Martin  in  the  Lower  Church,  and  in 
Avignon  he  decorated  the  papal  palace  Other 
works  are  King  Robert  Crowned  by  His  Brother,  St. 
Louis  of  Toulouse  (Naples) ,  an  altarpiece  for  San 
Domemco  m  Orvioto  (Gardner  Mus  ,  Boston) , 
fresco  of  Gmdoriccio  Fogliam  de'  Kicci  (Palasso 
Pubbhco,  Siena),  Annunciation  (Uffizi),  painted 
with  Lippo  Memmi,  Christ  among  the  Doctors 
(Royal  Inst.,  Liverpool) ;  and  others  m  the  Louvre 
and  in  Antwerp.  Martini's  art  is  distinguished  for 
its  color  and  decorative  qualities  See  Bernhard 
Berenson,  Central  Italian  Painters  of  the  Renais- 
sance (1897) 
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Martinique  (milrtfnSk').  oversew  department  of 
Metropolitan  France  (427  so,  mi  ;  pop  261,695), 
in  the  Windward  Islands,  West  Indies  The  capital 
is  FOHT-DB-FRANC»  The  department  and  the  is- 
land of  Martinique  are  coterminous  Of  volcanic 
origin,  rugged  and  mountainous,  the  island  reaches 
its  greatest  height  in  PEU&B  volcano  Most  of  the 
farming  is  done  in  the  hot  valleys  and  along  the 
coastal  strips,  and  about  80  percent  of  this  area  IH 
relegated  to  sugar  cane.  Introduced  from  Brazil 
in  1054,  this  crop,  supplying  the  two  major  ex- 
ports— sugar  and  rum — made  Martinique  one  of 
the  wealthiest  sugar  islands  in  the  18th  cent  and 
has  since  held  so  commanding  a  position  in  the 
economy  that  crop  diversification  has  largely  failed 
However,  some  bananas,  cacao,  coffee,  pineapples, 
and  subsistence  foods  are  raised  The  population 
is  largely  Negro  or  part  Negro  A  dialect  of  French 
IB  the  common  language  With  striking  scenciy, 
abundant  rainfall,  and  fertile  soil,  Martinique  has 
nevertheless  been  subject  to  disasters,  an  average 
of  one  about  every  five  years  There  have  been 
hurricanes,  tidal  waves,  earthquakes,  and  volcanic 
eruptions,  besides  fire,  famine,  and  drought  The 
most  striking  catastrophe  was  the  destiuctive 
eruption  of  Pelee  m  1902,  when  the  old  capital, 
St.  Pierre,  was  ruined  Discovered  by  Columbus, 
probably  in  1502,  it  was  ignored  by  the  Spanish, 
and  colonization  was  Ixtfun  by  the  French  under 
EBNAMBUC  in  1635  Several  times  during  the  colo- 
nial wars  between  France  and  England  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  English,  until  after  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  it  was  finally  confirmed  as  a  French  posses- 
sion After  the  fall  of  France  in  the  Second  World 
War,  Mai  Unique  remained  loyal  to  Vichy  until 
1943,  when  it  capitulated  under  U  S  pressure  and 
joined  the  Free  Fiench  movement  In  1946  it 
became  a  department,  and  a  prefect  replaced  the 
governor  as  executive  officer 

Martino,  Simone  di-  see  MARTINI,  SIMONE 

Martinsburg.  1  Industrial  borough  (pop  1,306),  S 
Pa  ,  SE  of  Altoona,  settled  c  1793  by  Quakers, 
laid  out  1815,  me  18'42  It  has  hosiery  nulls 
Quarrying  and  brirkinaking  are  done  heio  3  In- 
dustrial city  (pop  15,063),  co  seat  of  Beikelcy  co  , 
W  Va  ,  in  the  Eastern  Panhandle  SW  of  1  lagers- 
town,  Md  ,  chartered  1778  It  produces  apples, 
textiles,  cement,  and  lumber,  and  limestone  is 
quarried  Belle  BOYD,  Confederate  spy,  lived  here 
and  was  imprisoned  in  the  old  courthouse  Near-by 
Bunker  Hill,  settled  r  1729,  is  the  oldest  recoided 
settlement  in  the  state 

Martins  Ferry,  industrial  city  (pop  14,729),  E  Ohio, 
on  the  Ohio  river  opponite  Wheeling,  W  Va  ,  set- 
tled 1785  as  Nornstown,  platted  1795,  replatted 
1835  as  Martmavillo  and  later  called  Martins  Ferry, 
me  1865  Steel  and  coal  are  its  chief  products 
William  Dean  Howells  wan  lx>rn  here  In  Walnut 
Grove  Cemetery  are  the  graves  of  Elizabeth  (Betty) 
and  Ebenczor  Z\NE 

Martinsville  1  City  (pop  1,296),  E  111  ,  SW  of 
Terre  Haute,  Ind  ,  in  a  farm  and  oil  area,  platted 
1833,  me  1905  2  City  (pop  5,009),  co  seat  of 
Morgan  co  ,  S  central  Ind  ,  on  the  White  Rivet  and 
SW  of  Indianapolis,  settled  1822  In  a  beautiful 
region,  it  is  a  health  teuoit  with  aitesian  springs 
S  Industrial  city  (pop  10,080),  SW  Va  ,  on  the 
Smith  river,  in  the  Blue  Hidge  foothills  near  the 
N  C  line,  founded  1793,  me  -as  a  city  1929  It  is  a 
trade  center  foi  a  farm  area  and  produces  furniture 
and  textiles  The  courthouse  of  Henry  co  is  here 

Martinu,  Bohuslav,  Caech  Martinu  (b6'ho6slaf 
mar'tlncTo),  1890-,  Czech  composer,  studied  at  the 
Prague  Conservatory  He  played  the  violin  (1913- 
23)  in  the  Czech  Philharmonic  Orchestra  He  lived 
m  Pans  from  192«i  until  1941,  when  he  came  to  the 
United  States  His  debut  as  a  composer  was  with 
the  ballet  Istar  (Prague,  1922)  Outstanding  works 
are  the  operas  The  Miracle  of  Our  iMdy  (Prague, 
1934)  and  Juliette  (Prague,  1938),  a  Concerto 
Grosso  (Boston,  1941),  two  symphonies  (1942, 
1943),  and  Memorial  to  Lidice  (1943)  for  orchestra 
See  biography  by  Milos  Safranek  (1914) 

Mutiny,  Philip  (marte'nG),  1858-1927,  \mencan 
sculptor,  b  Alsace  He  was  trained  in  France, 
whore  he  acquired  a  brilliant  technique  He  exe- 
cuted the  decorations  for  the  Agricultural  Bxulding 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago, 
1893,  the  Fountain  of  Abundance  for  the  Pan- Amer- 
ican Exposition,  Buffalo,  1901.  the  grand  staircase 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  decorations  for  the 
Carnegie  Library,  Washington,  D  C  ,  grovips  for 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  statuary  for  the  Ap- 
pellate Courthouse,  bronze  doors  for  St  Barthol- 
omew's Church,  and  two  World  War  momonals, 
New  York;  and  the  monument  to  President  McKm- 
ley,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Martius,  Karl  Fricdrlch  Philipp  von  (karl'  fre'drfkh 
ffi'llp  fun  mnr'ts6d&8),  1794-1868,  German  bot- 
anist and  physician  Ho  was  professor  of  botany 
(1826-64)  at  the  Umv  of  Munich  and  from  1832 
was  director  of  the  botanic  gardens  After  a 
scientific  expedition  to  Brazil,  he  wrote  several 
books  on  South  American  plants,  including  His- 
tona  naturals  palmarum  (1823-50),  Reise  in  Bra- 
aHien  (1823),  Nova  genera  et  species  plantarum 
(1823-32),  and  I  cones  selectae  plantarum  erypto- 
gamicarum  (1827). 
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Mtrtyn,  John,  1699-1768,  English  botanist  He 
wrote  a  number  of  books  on  systematic  botany,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  Histona  plantarum 
rariorum  (1728-37) 

Marvel,  Ik,  pseud,  of  Donald  Grant  Mitchell,  1822- 
1908,  American  author,  b  Norwich,  Conn  ,  grad 
Yale,  1841  His  two  most  popular  books,  read  for 
more  than  a  generation,  were  the  sentimental  Rev- 
eries of  a  Bachelor  (1850)  and  Drtnm  Life  (1851) 
See  biography  by  W  H  Dunn  (1922) 
Marvell,  Andrew,  1621-78,  English  poet  He  was 
also  a  satmst,  pamphleteer,  and  member  of  Parlia- 
ment He  is  best  known  for  his  lyrics  of  country 
life,  including  "The  Garden,"  "On  a  Drop  of  Dew, 
and  "To  His  Coy  Mistress,"  and  for  his  "Horatian 
Ode"  to  Cromwell  See  Marvell's  poems  and  letters 
(ed  by  H  M  Margohouth,  2  vols  ,  1927),  biogra- 
phies by  Augustine  Birrell  (1905),  Pierre  Legouis 
(1918),  V  Sackville-West  (1929),  and  MC  Brad- 
brook  and  M  G  L  Thomas  (1940) 
Marvin,  Charles  Frederick,  1858-1943,  American 
meteorologist,  b  Putnam  (now  part  of  Zanesville), 
Ohio,  grad  Ohio  State  Umv  ,  1883  He  entered 
(1884)  the  U  S  Signal  Service,  predecessor  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  which  he  helped  to  develop  and 
later  directed  (1913-34)  He  is  especially  noted  for 
his  work  on  humidity  tables  and  on  the  measure- 
ment of  wind  velocity,  for  the  invention  and  im- 
Krovement  of  meteorological  instruments,  and  for 
is  advocacy  of  calendar  reform 
Marwar,  India  see  JODHPUR 

Marx,  Karl,  1818-83,  German  social  philosopher  and 
radical  leader,  the  chief  theorist  of  modern  social- 
ism The  son  of  a  jurist ,  he  studied  law  at  Bonn  and 
Berlin,  but  be<  ame  increasingly  interested  in  phi- 
losophy, and  took  a  Ph  D  degree  at  Jena  (1842) 
In  1842  he  became  editor  of  the  Rhemischc  Zcitung, 
H  liberal  newspaper  which  was  suppressed  m  1843 
He  then  went  to  Pans  where  he  began  his  life-long 
association  with  Fnedrich  ENQELB  At  this  time 
Marx  bet  ame  a  socialist  The  work  of  his  Paris 
period  culminated  in  his  Misere  de  In  philoaophie 
(poverty  of  philosophy]  (1847,  Eng  tr  1910),  an 
answer  to  P  J  Proudhon  and  his  book  Philosophic 
de  la  misfire  In  1848  Marx  and  Engels  published 
the  famous  Communist  Manifesto  in  which  was  set 
forth  the  basic  formulation  of  Marxism  After  a 
brief  stay  in  Germain  in  the  revolutionary  years 
1848  49  he  went  into  exile  to  London  in  1850  and 
remained  there  until  his  death  Here  he  founded 
(1864)  the  International  Workmgmen's  Associa- 
tion (see  INTERN  VTION  w,,  FIRST),  and  here  he 
wrote  his  monumental  work,  Da*  Kapttal  (Vol  I, 
1867,  Eng  tr  1887,  voh  II  and  III.  posthumously 
ed  b\  Engels,  1885-94,  Kng  tr  1901-9)  Despite 
its  gieat  diffi(  ult\ ,  Das  Kajntal  has  exerted  an  in- 
( alt  ulable  influence  on  the  modern  world,  an  m- 
flueme  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
Gospels,  of  the  Koran,  or  of  Newton's  Pnncipia 
Marx  eornbme.fl  a  profound  and  powerful  mind 
with  a  c  apac  it\  for  indefatigable  researc  h  and 
study  Spending  most  of  his  tune  at  the  British 
Museum,  ho  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
earlier  and  contemporary  economic  thought  and 
with  all  reports,  studies,  and  statistics  of  British 
e<onom\  The  organization  of  his  work  (even  of 
the  first  \olume,  for  which  he  is  entirely  responsi- 
ble) is  difficult  to  follow,  and  he  probably  planned 
a  complete  integrated  revision  His  stvle  particu- 
larly m  descriptive  passages,  at  times  attains  lucid- 
ity, force,  and  even  trenchant  humor,  hut  it  is 
usually  made  and  by  his  techmc  al  terminology  and 
the  complexity  common  to  German  philosopher1* 
Repudiating  all  existing  socialist  theories  as  either 
Utopian  or  unsociahstu ,  he  developed  a  rl\  namic 
theory  of  social  change  which  became  the  baMs  of 
scientific  socialism  (see  MA.KXIBM)  I-roin  this 
most  modern  forms  of  HOCIALIMM  and  COMMCMSM 
are  derived  From  the  philosophy  of  HFGEL  he 
adapted  the  dialectical  method  which  he  applied 
in  a  sense  directly  opposite  to  Hegel's  (see  DIALEC- 
TICAL MATERIALISM)  Much  of  Marx's  life  was 
spent  in  poverty,  some  of  the  time  he  supported 
himself  as  a  corresixmdent  for  the  Now  York 
Tribune,  and  for  \  ears  he  depended  upon  Engels  for 
financial  aid  Marx  was  the  father-in-law  of  Jules 
Guesde,  chief  founder  of  the  French  Socialist  party 
In  the  estimate  of  posterity  Marx  has  figured  as  a 
blood-thirsty  destroyer  of  society,  as  Antic  hnst,  aa 
a  scholarly  intellectual,  and  as  a  Messiah  The  fact 
that  he  was  of  Jewish  paientage  has  been  ex- 
ploited by  anti-Semites  m  two  ways—either  to 
prove  to  other  anti-Semites  that  Marxism,  as  a 
Jewish  invention,  was  necessarily  diabolical,  or  to 
demonstrate  to  anti-Mai  xists  that  the  Jewish  race, 
having  invented  Marxism,  was  necessarily  diaboli- 
cal Dispassionate  scholars  have  tended  to  regard 
Marx  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  economic  theoreti- 
cians, whose  views  cannot  be  lightly  discounted 
but  whoso  system,  like  all  systems,  is  vitiated  by 
its  rigidly  doctrinaire  nature  Marx  wrote  on  near- 
ly all  aspects  of  economics,  on  the  impact  of  the 
Civil  War  on  American  society  as  well  as  on  Euro- 
pean problems  Among  his  many  essays  are  Civil 
War  in  Franc?  (1871,  Eng.  tr  1871),  The  Gotha 
Program  (1891,  Eng  tr  1922),  and  A  Contribution 
to  the  Critique  of  Political  Economy  (1859,  2d  ed 
1897,  Eng  tr  1904)  His  selected  works  have  been 
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edited  by  V  V  Adoratsky  (2  vols  ,1935).  and  his 
and  Engels's  selected  correspondence  ha»  been 
translated  (1942)  Notable  biographies  include 
those  by  Otto  Ruhle  (Eng  tr  ,  1929),  Fran? 
Mehring  (Eng  tr  ,  1936),  and  Karl  Korsch  (1939). 
See  also  M  M  Bober,  Karl  Marx's  Interpretation 
of  History  (1927);  Sidney  Hook,  From  Hegel  to 
Marx  (1936) 

Marx,  Wilhelm  (virhClm),  1863-1946,  German 
statesman  A  leading  member  of  the  Catholic  Cen- 
ter party,  which  he  entered  in  1910,  he  was  elected 
its  president  m  1921  As  chancellor  (1923-24)  he 
secured  the  passage  of  the  Dawes  Plan  He  wa* 
succeeded  by  Hans  Luther,  whom  he  followed  again 
as  chancellor  (1926-28)  In  the  presidential  elec- 
tions of  1925  Marx  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate 
of  the  Center  and  the  Social  Democratic  parties 
against  Hmdonburg 

Marx  Brothers,  team  of  American  moving-picture 
comedians  The  members  are  Julius  (1895-) 
known  as  Groucho,  Arthur  (1893-),  called  Harpo, 
and  Leonard  (1891-),  known  as  Chico,  all  of  whom 
wore  born  in  New  York  city  They  appeared  in 
vaudeville  and  on  the  stage  and  in  1929  entered 
moving  pictures,  where  they  were  first  known  a« 
"the  Four  Marx  Brothers  "  The  fourth  brother, 
Herbert,  called  Zeppo,  withdrew  from  the  combi- 
nation in  1935  Some  of  the  films  that  have  made 
them  famous  are  Ammal  Crackers,  Monkey  Busi- 
ness, H or «f feathers,  Duck  Soup,  A  Night  at  the 
Opera,  and  Room  Sermcf 

Marxism,  economic-political  svstem  named  for  Karl 
MARX  It  IB  also  known  as  economic  or  materialis- 
tic determinism,  scientific  (as  opposed  to  Utopian) 
socialism,  and  dialectical  materialism  No  modern 
economic  or  political  system  can  well  leave  Marx- 
ism entirely  out  of  account,  and  virtually  all 
modern  soc  lahst  and  communist  thought  is  directly 
based  on  Mirxism  Though  primarily  an  economic- 
political  doctrine  Marxism  is  the  result  of  a  meth- 
od (DIAT  rmr AL  MATERIALISM)  which  is  applicable 
to  any  problem  of  human  thought,  and  in  its 
fullest  application  it  probably  has  had  a  wider  im- 
pact on  the  development  of  society  than  any  othei 
doctrine  since  the  advent  of  Islam  The  chief  crea- 
tors of  the  system  were  Karl  Marx  and  Fnedrich 
EJTCIFLH,  who  cooperated  in  1848  in  drafting  the 
Communist  \Tamfesto  This  contains  in  germ  the 
doctrines  formulated  in  Marx's  Das  Kajntal  and 
developed  in  Engels's  Landmark*  of  Scientific  So- 
cialism The  fundamental  assumption  of  Marxism 
was  "that  the  history  of  all  hitherto  existing  society 
is  the  history  of  class  struggles"  (Communist  Mani- 
festo), the  struggle  taking  place  between  the  op- 
pressing and  the  oppressed  (Thus  view  was  a  re- 
markable parallel  of  Darwin's  theory'  of  natural 
selection  )  In  the  Marxist  theory  of  d\  namu 
change,  every  social  order  based  on  class  division 
contains  the  germs  of  its  own  destruction  Even 
ruling  class  is  eventually  displaced  by  a  new  ruling 
class  until  a  classless  society  emerges  from  the 
struggle  In  modern  society,  the  bourgeois  (i  e  , 
capitalist)  class  had  displaced  the  nobility  of  feudal 
society,  the  commercial  and  industrial  revolutions 
had  simplified  the  class  structure,  and  the  stage 
was  set  for  the  struggle  between  the  bourgeoisie  and 
the  nonpropertied  "wage  slaves" — the  proletariat 
In  Das  Knpital,  Marx  developed  his  theory,  using 
Hegel's  dialectic  method  for  his  own  purposes 
Tracing  the  entire  process  by  which  capital  LS  accu- 
mulated and  transmitted,  in  the  historic  al  process, 
from  one  class  to  another,  he  formulated  the  theorv 
of  surplus  value  Briefly,  the  theory  supposes  that 
the  value  of  a  commodity  is  determined  b\  tho 
quantity  of  labor  (measured  in  time)  required  foi 
its  manufacture  This  also  holds  for  the  value  of 
labor  itself,  which  m  c-vpitahstic  society  is  a  com- 
modity like  nny  other  The  value  of  the  commodi- 
ties consumed  by  the  worker  is  less  than  the  value 
(in  ternit)  of  time)  of  the  commodities  he  produce^ , 
the  difference,  called  surplus  value,  represents  tht 
profit  of  tho  capitalist  Thus  the  bourgeois  class 
prospers  through  the  labor  of  the  proletariat,  wliu  h 
moreover  is  unable  to  afford  to  buy  the  majority  of 
goods  it  produces  This  trend,  in  Marx's  view,  was 
becoming  even  more  pronounced  the  ru  h  were 
getting  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer  According  to 
tho  Communist  Manifesto  the  revolution  of  the 
proletariat  was  to  occur  first  in  a  country  where 
this  trend  had  progressed  most,  i  e  ,  in  an  "ad- 
vanced" or  highly  industrialized  nation  The  prole- 
tariat, after  becoming  itself  the  ruling  class,  wan 
"to  wrest,  by  degrees  all  capital  from  the  bour- 
geoisie, to  centralize  all  instruments  of  production 
in  the  hands  of  tho  State,"  and  "to  increase  the 
total  of  productive  forces  as  rapidh  as  possible  " 
Class  distinctions  would  gradually  disappear  and 
the  publn  power  lose  ita  political  character  (i  e  ,  to 
use  a  later  phrase,  the  state  would  'wither  away"), 
because  the  conditions  for  the  existence  of  class 
antagonisms  would  have  disappeared  Along  with 
social  classes,  the  "bourgeois  family,"  religion,  and 
other  hallowed  institutions  would  vanish  Though 
the  process  was  inevitably  determined,  Marxists 
were  to  cooperate  with  it  and  to  speed  it  by  bring- 
ing about  the  union  of  the  workers  of  all  countries, 
by  supporting  (for  reasons  of  expediency)  whatever 
political  party  favored  "the  momentary  interests  of 
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t he  worldng  class,"  and  by  resorting  to  revolution  if  of  Gla*tonbury  and  Our  Lady  of  Walamghara  (Nor-  relatively  popular  with  the  Dutch  and  English, 
necessary.  Marx's  theory  of  the  etonomic  and  folk)  Her  symbolic  title*  (assembled  in  a  popular  she  led  an  unhappy  life  because  of  the  politieafooti- 
historical  process  must  be  kept  distinct  from  MR  list  called  the  Litany  of  Loreto)  often  contain  Old  fliots  of  her  husband f  her  father,  and  her  sinter 

Testament  allusions  without  necessarily  implying     Aim*   She  aided  faithfully  with  her  husband   Sae 

...  .  biography  by  N.  M.  Watereon  (1928). 

Mary,  1887-,  dowager  queen  of  England,  consort  of 
George  V.  Daughter  of  the  duke  of  Teok  and 
granddaughter  of  Adolphus,  duke  of  Cambridge 
(son  of  George  III),  she  was  second  cousin  to 
George,  then  duke  of  York,  to  whom  she  was 
married  in  1893  Among  her  sons  were  Edward 
VIII  and  George  VI. 

Mary,  1897-,  princess  royal  of  England;  daughter 
of  George  V  and  sister  of  George  VI  In  1923  she 
manned  Viscount  Lascelles,  later  earl  of  H ARC- 
WOOD 

Mary,  in  the  Bible.  1  MART,  the  Virgin  8  MABY 
MAGDALEN.  8  Wife  of  CUSOPHAS  4  Sister  of  Lssa- 


predictions,  which  were  inevitably  eubjw  t  to  mis- 
calculations even  if  his  basic  assumptions  were 
right.  Thus  the  trade  union  movement  resulted, 
contrary  to  Marx's  predictions,  in  a  notable  im- 
provement of  the  workers'  conditions  in  highly 
industrialised  countries,  while  the  first  proletarian 
state  was  established  in  industrially  retarded  Rus- 
sia Marxists,  however,  can  easily  explain  such 
discrepancies  in  the  ver\  terms  of  Marxist  method 
It  is  ft  popular  error  to  suppose  that  Marxists,  be- 
cause they  reason  on  the  materialistic  assumption 
that  economic  fac  tors  determine  human  behavior, 
and  because  they  reject  divine  providence  are 
necessarily  materialists  in  the  popular  meaning  of 
the  word  and  reje<  t  all  but  material  values  as  use- 
less, Some  Marxists  have  done  HO,  but  many  de- 
fenders of  the  ( apitalist  system  are  equally  strongly 
convinced  of  the  pnnuw  y  of  matter  and  of  the  non- 


that  the  passage  refers  to  her  m  prophecy,  e.g 
Second  Eve  (Gen.  3.15),  Mystical  Hose  (Ecolui 
24.14),  and  Ark  of  the  Covenant  Some  of  her 
titles  are  frankly  poetical,  eg.,  Star  of  the  Sea 
(Stella  marts)  The  Virgin  is  constantly  honored 
and  invoked  by  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Ava  MA- 
RIA, in  the  ROSARY,  in  the  litany,  m  hymns  (e.g., 
SALVR  RSQINA),  in  novenas,  in  societtea  formed  to 
encourage  devotion  to  her,  and  m  other  ways  The 
following  are  the  principal  feasts,  universally  ob- 
served in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  many  of 
them  by  Protestants  Dec.  8,  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, Feb  2,  the  Purification  of  Our  Lady,  or 


CANDLEMAS,  March  26,  the  Annunciation,  or  lady 
Day,  July  2,  the  Visitation  of  Our  Lady  to  St 
Elizabeth,  Aug  16,  the  Assumption,  her  principal 


Day,  July  2,  the  Visitati 

Elisabeth,  Aug  16,  the  Av  „ 

feast  m  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  Sept   8, 

it>  of  God     However,  while     the  Birthday  of  Our  Lady ,  Nov  21,  the  Presents- 
capitalist  society  is  merel>    indifferent  to  meta-     tion  of  Our  Lady  at  the  Temple.   To  her  are  de- 
1  *"     '        voted  many  other  days,  besides  every  Saturday 

and  all  the  days  of  May  The  honor  paid  to  the 
Virgin  by  Christians  has  interested  scholar**  greatly, 
for  many  aspects  of  the  cultus  of  the  Virgin  are 
paralleled  in  non-Christian  religions  Artistic  rep- 
resentations of  Mary  are  innumerable,  for  differing 
aspects,  see  MADONNA  and  PIBTA,  She  has  been  the 
subject  of  countless  works  from  the  time  of  the 
PBBUDKPKWAPHA,  For  differing  views  of  her  cultus, 
nee  Henry  Adams,  Mont-Saint- Michel  and  Chartrw 
(1913),  F  M  Willaro,  Mary  the  Mother  t>f  Jentt 
(1938) ,  C  C  Martindale,  Our  Bletsed  Lady  (1940) , 
M  J  Scheeben,  Manvlow,  Vol  I  (1946) 


physics  and  religion,  Marxism  am  a  rule  is  activel> 
hostile,  and  wherever  Marxist  dot  trine  has 
triumphed  relations  between  Church  and  state 
have  deteriorated  From  Marxism  the  various 
branches  of  SOCIALISM  and  COMMUNISM  have  de- 
rived a  common  program  calling  for  colle*  tive 
ownership  of  the  chief  means  of  production  They 
have  split  on  the  political  issue  of  how  their  object 
should  be  attained,  the  moderate  Socialist  parties 
preferring  gradual  evolution  by  parliamentary 
methods,  and  the  Communists  advocating  world 
revolution  Leninism,  the  direction  Marxism  took 
in  Soviet  Russia,  was  the  contribution  of  V  I 


LENIN.    See  bibliography  under   MARX,  KARL,    Mary  I,   1516-58.  queen  of  England   (1663-58) 


COMMUNISM,  SOCI  \LIBM 


Mary,  the  Virgin,  mother  of  Jesus,  the  principal 
saint,  called  Our  Lady     Her  name  IN  the  Hebrew 


„,.,,   The  events  of  her  life  mentioned  m  the 

New  Testament  include  Gabriel's  annunciation  to 
her  of  Jesus'  birth,  her  visitation  to  Elisabeth, 
Jesus'  nativity,  her  purification  at  the  Temple,  and 
her  station  at  the  Crows  According  to  the  New 
Testament  she  was  first  betrothed,  then  married, 
to  Joseph  and  was  the  cousin  of  Elisabeth,  mother 
of  John  the  Baptist  The  New  Testament  refer- 


daughter  of  HENRY  VIII  and  KATHARINE  or  ARA- 
OON  While  she  was  still  a  child,  various  marriage 
proposals  were  considered— to  the  eldest  son  of 
Francis  I  of  France  (1618),  to  the  Emperor  Charlen 
V  (1622),  to  FranoisI  himself  (1527),  and  to  several 
others  She  was  a  pawn  in  her  father's  political 
intrigues  In  1525  she  was  given  a  separate  house- 
hold as  the  princess  of  Wales,  but  m  1527  Henry 
began  negotiations  for  divorce,  and  Mary,  remain- 
ing lo\  al  to  her  mother  and  to  the  Catholic  religion, 

_,  .-, —  —  — , —     —  _„.-,. . —       spent  the  next  nine  years  in  misery    She  was  sepa- 

enoes  to  her  are  Mat  1,  2,  Luke  1,  2,  John  2,  Mark     rated  from  Katharine,  domed  presence  at  court, 
3,31^35^63,   Luke   1127,28,   Mat    12  49,  John     treated  as  illegitimate,  and  forced  to  serve  her  half 
-"••-'•     ~'       *       '         '  sister  Elisabeth  as  lady  m  waiting    Plans  to  escape 

to  the  Continent  failed,  and  in  1636  she  was  finally 
forced  to  acknowledge  herself  as  illegitimate  and  to 
repudiate  the  Catholic  Church,  statements  from 
which  nhe  was  later  absolved  b\  the  pope  During 
the  spread  of  Protestantism  in  the  reign  of  her  half 
brother,  EDWARD  VI,  Mary  was  stubbornly  lovul 
to  her  faith,  insisting  on  observing  Mans  in  tier 
private  chapel  in  defiance  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
and  appealing  to  the  emperor  for  protection  The 


331-36;  63,  Luke  1127,2 
19.25-27,  Acts  1  14  Mary  I 
tunes  most  highly  honored  b 


j  has  been  from  ancient 

les  most  highly  honored  by  Christians,  and  Ro- 
— n  Catholics  and  members  of  the  Eastern  churches 
maintain  the  traditional  attitude  In  the  Reforma- 
tion, one  of  the  principal  points  of  contention  was 
the  veneration  of  the  Virgin,  and  Protestant*  have 


generally  rejected  her  cultus  along  with  tbo 
the  samta    The  facts  of  the  Virgin's  bfe  un 


those  of 

_„ .irgm's  bfe  unmen- 

tioned  in  Scripture,  as  handed  down  by  tradition, 
are  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  St  Joachim  and 
•St  Anne,  announced  miraculously  to  them,  that 
ahe  was  presented  and  dedicated  at  the  Temple  as 
a  virgin,  that  she  was  later  given  to  Joseph  to  be 
protected  by  him,  that  after  the  Ascension  she  was 
oared  for  by  St  John  the  Divine,  and  that  m  the 
end  she  was  "assumed"  directly  into  heaven,  some 
*s,y  m  the  body  Important  dogmas  concerning  the 
Virgin,  aw  taught  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 


aling  to  the  emperor  for  protection 
activities  of  John  Dudley,  duke  of  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND, led  to  the  short-lived  usurpation  of  the 
throne  by  Lady  Jane  GK&Y  at  Edward's  death, 
Mary,  however,  supported  by  an  overwhelming 
number  of  loyal  subjects,  noon  aw  ended  the  throne 
In  the  early  part  of  her  reign  Mary  showed  con- 
siderable element  y  toward  her  political  opponents, 
but  she  and  her  advisers  were  set  upon  two  polities 
—  her  marriage  to  Philip  (later  PHILIP  II  of  Spam), 
son  of  Emperor  Charles,  with  the  consequent 
Spanish  alliance,  and  the  restoration  of  Catholic  i»m 


are    (1)  her  immaculate  conception,  that  she  was 
conceived  and  born  without  original  am  (according 

tO  a  bull  Of  PlUS  IX,  1854) ,  (2)  that  sh©  Was  freed       npnuunii  HUUUU-D,  aim  tiw  Ftmturntiuu  vi  wauumi  win 

from  actual  sin  by  a  special  urace  of  God,  (3)  that  to  England  The  former  arouned  violent  opposition, 

she  remained  a  virgin  throughout  her  life,  "the  which  was  focused  in  the  unsu»  c  e«»f  ul  rebellion  of 

brethren  of  the  Lord"  of  the  Gowpels  being  inter-  Sir  Thomas  WVATT,  but  both  the  marriage  and 
preted  "kinsmen",  (4)  that  her  principal  title  is 


Mather  of  God,  because  her  son,  Je«u»,  w  truly  God 
(enounced  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  4*1) ,  (5)  that 
her  intercession  ia  especially  efficacious  on  behalf 
O/  ipen  and  of  the  Church,  and  (6)  that  she  is  the 
highest  of  creature**  and  deserves  the  greatest  honor 
ana  veneration,  but  as  a  creature  she  is  not  to  be 
worshiped,  for  God  IH  alone  to  be  worshiped  The 
Virgin  is  venerated  under  many  aspects,  which  are 
customarily  considered  more  or  less  distinctly, 
thus,  churches  may  be  dedicated  m  her  honor  or 
her  patronage  may  be  invoked  under  one  aspect 
alone,  e  g  ,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  named 
Our  Lady  in  her  Immaculate  Conception  as  patron 
of  the  United  State*.  Typical  of  her  aspects  and 

cultures  are  Queen  of  Heaven,   the   Sorrowful     

Mother,  a  popular  oultus  (see  STAB  AT  MATER  Do  trated 
LQKQ&A)  commemorated  especially  by  two  feasts 
of  the  Seven  Sorrows  or  Dolors  (Sept  16  and  the 
Friday  before  Palm  Sunday),  Our  Lady  of  Per- 
petual Help,  associated  with  a  famouw  icon  in 
Home,  and  Our  Lady  of  CznaroCHoWA,  a  rallying 


alliance  were  earned  out  m  1554  Late  in  1564 
papal  authority  was  reestablished  in  England, 
early  in  1555  Parliament  repealed  the  antipapal 
laws  of  Henr>  VIII,  restored  the  ecclesiastic  al 
courts  and  the  laws  against  heresy,  and  refused  only 
to  restore  churuh  property  that  had  been  seized 
There  then  began  the  religious  persecutions  which 
lasted  throughout  the  reign,  the  number  killed 
amounted  almost  to  300  and  included  such  men  as 
Nicholas  RIDLEY,  John  ROOEHS,  Hugh  LATIMKK, 
and  Thomas  CRANMBK  The  queen's  title  of 
"Bloody  Mary"  is  something  of  a  misnomer,  for 
the  persecutions  were  no  more  severe  than  manv 
others  Mary  acted  out  of  Him  ere  devotion  to  her 
religion,  and  many  of  the  radical  Protestants  were 
actually  guilty  of  sedition  In  1666  Philip,  frus- 
1  by  Parha 


._„  _  _  rfiameut  in  his  attempt  to  win  corona- 
tion, left  his  grieving  wife  and  went  to  his  donnn- 
Netherlands    In  1 657  England  was  re- 


ions  in  the  _  ..„ 

luctantly  drawn  into  the  existing  war  between 
Spain  and  France,  the  mam  results  of  which  were 
the  loss  of  Calais  and  the  increasing  hostility  of  the 
English  people  toward  their  dying  queen  See 
A.  F  Pollard,  Hitterv  of  England,  J547- 16M 
(1923),  A.  D.  Innes,  England  under  the  Tudor* 
(1924) .  H.  F  M  Prescott,  A  Spanuh  Tudor  (194 


point  of  Poh»h  nationalism.  Apparitions  of  the 
Virgin  have  been  reported  since  ancient  times,  and 
some  have  led  to  new  cultuses  and  shrines,  typi- 
cally associated  with  cures  Some  of  these  cultuses  ^vtf*t.  n.  r  m  *  roowut,  A»pu7»w»  JWWT  viwtu; 
have  eventually  been  approved  by  the  Roman  Mary  U,  1662-94,  queen  of  England,  daughter  of 
Catholic  Church,  without  vouching  for  the  ay-  James  II  and  Anne  Hyde,  b  London  Brought  up 
thenticity  of  the  apparition  or  the  cures  These  a  Protestant  despite  her  father's  Catholic  profes- 
'  "  ""  won,  she  marriod  William  of  Orange  in  1677.  She 
came  to  England  after  the  Glorious  Revolution  of 

,   :••  ~~-^,  ~ ,  --  ^^^^,,  -,,,...,^,  ...  1688  and  was  proclaimed  joint  sovereign  with  her 

1868,  and  at  FATIMA,  Portugal,  i»  1917.  Two  great  husband  m  1689  (see  WJWA*  HD.TSt  actually 

pUflTUn  ahrittea  of  medieval  England  were  Our  Lady  ruled  only  during  his  absences.  Although  she  was 


apparitions  include  those  at  GUAPALCPB  HJAALOO, 
Mexico,  m  1631,  at  Pans  (Our  Lady  of  the  Mirae- 
•douN  Medal},  ut  183°-  **  tovwMW,  France,  in 


rus  and  Martha     She  sat  at  Jetnis'  feet  while 
Martha  served  and  has  come  to  symbolise  the  life 
of  contemplative  love  of  God,    Luke  1038-42, 
John  11  1-46.  12  1-9    Some  identify  her  with  Bt 
Mary  Magdalen    5  Roman  lady  saluted  by  Paul. 
Rom  16.6    «  Mother  of  St.  Mark    Col.  4  10. 
Mary,  Turkmen  SSR  see  Msnv. 
Mary  Baldwin  College'  see  STAUNTON,  Va 
Maryborough,   town    (pop     14,409),   Queensland, 
Australia,  on  the  Mary  river,  23  mi  from  its  mouth, 
and  NNW  of  Brisbane.    It  exports  sugar,  fruit, 
coal,  and  timber    There  are  shipyards  and  a  steel 
null    The  Maryborough  School  of  Arts  was  estab- 
lished in  1861 

Maryborough,  Ireland  see  PORT  LAOIGHISJB 
Mary  Hsrdln-Btylor  College:  see  BELTON,  Texas 
Maryknoll  (ma'renol),  place,  SE  N  Y  ,  near  Ossi- 
ning,  headquarters  of  the  Catholic  Foreign  Mission 
Society  of  America.  A  Roman  Catholic  commu- 
nity of  priests  (the  "Maryknoll  Fathers")  are  here 
especially  trained  for  foreign  mitttuonary  work 
The  community  was  established  m  1911  and  sent 
out  its  first  missionaries  m  1918.  At  first  the  ter- 
ritory assigned  was  the  Far  East,  especially  China 
and  Korea  During  the  Second  World  War,  Mary- 
knoll priests  began  to  be  sent  to  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  and  Chile,  to  supplement  the  shortage  of 
native  clergy  There  is  an  affiliated  community  of 
nuns  (the  "Maryknoll  Sisters")  See  Robert  Con- 
sidme,  The  Maryknoll  Story  (1960) 
Maryland, state ( 10,677 sq  nu,1940pop  1,821,244, 
1949  estimated  pop.  2,175,000),  £  United  State*, 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  region,  one  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  Annapolis  is  the  capital,  BALTIUOBB  in 
the  metropolis,  with  a  large  percent  of  the  state's 
population.  The  seaboard  state  is  split  by  the 
great  gash  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  runs  north- 
ward almost  to  the  northern  border  The  section 
of  Maryland  (the  Eastern  Shore)  which  with 
Delaware  and  a  small  part  of  Virginia  occupies  the 
peninsula  between  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays 
iw  thus  separated  from  the  main  part  of  Maryland 
and  has  developed  a  separate  pattern  of  culture. 
The  western  and  southwestern  bordei  (except  at 
the  District  of  Columbia)  is  marked  by  the  Poto- 
mac, which  separates  Maryland  from  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia  The  land  border  in  the  north  i« 
with  Pennsylvania  (see  MASON-DIXON  LINK)  The 
main  part  of  the  state  is  divided  by  the  fall  line, 
which  runs  between  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
D  C  ,  to  the  north  and  west  is  the  rolling  piedmont, 
rising  to  the  Blue  Ridge  and  to  the  Pennsylvania 
lulls  The  heavily  indented  shores  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  fringe  the  land  with  bays  and  estuaries,  help* 
ing  in  the  development  of  a  farm  economy  relying 
on  water  transport  The  distinction  between  tide- 
water and  upland  has  mirrored  in  some  way*  the 
older  national  distinction  between  North  and 
South  and  has  made  of  Maryland  truly  a  border 
state  In  the  mild  winters  and  hot  summers  of  the 
coastal  plains  typically  Southern  trees,  such  as  the 
loblolly  pine  and  the  magnolia,  flourish,  while  the 
cooler  uplands  have  woods  of  black  and  white  oak 
and  beech  Chesapeake  Bay  dominates  the  eastern 
section,  and  the  countryside  is  sharp  with  the  smell 
of  salt  water  Fish  and  shellfish  are  taken  from  the 
water  to  yield  an  annual  income  of  several  millions 
of  dollars,  and  in  coastal  marshes  wild  fowl  abound 
The  waters  and  the  Eastern  Shore  attract  many 
vacationers  In  the  western  sections  are  the  min- 
eral resources  of  building  stone  and  coal  The  iron 
mines,  active  m  the  19th  cent ,  have  declined,  but 
the  making  of  iron  and  steel  products  fe*  still  a 
major  industry  Shipbuilding  naturally  flourished 
and  reached  a  high  point  of  art  in  the  dayw  when 
the  Baltimore  clipper  was  queen  of  tbt  seas,  it 
continued  in  later  years  pn  more  maswve  hnew. 
There  are  other  important  manufactures,  including 
textiles,  processed  foods,  building  and  construction 
materials,  and  transportation  equipment  Balti- 
more, CUMBERLAND,  and  HAOBHUTOWX  are  the 
chief  industrial  centers  Manufacturing  now  ex- 
ceeds agriculture  m  value,  but  too  farms  yield 
grains,  cereals,  truck,  andj  other  diverse  products 
Dairy  and  poultry  farms  thrive,  and  Maryland  in 
famous  for  breeding  horses.  Farming  today  is 
marked  by  a  low  percentage  of  tenant  farmers,  a 
high  cash  income,  and  the  practice  of  modem 
agrouomy^-all  healthful  signs.  Farming  has  been 
extensively  practiced  since  before  the  white*  came 


»  iodkata*  b?  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Ta*  key  to  atsswristiou  fa«e»  9*4*  »• 


to  displace  the  Algonquian-apeaking  Indiana. 
Verra«ano  probably  visited  (1524)  the  Chesapeake 
region,  whfeh  was  certainly  later  (1603)  visited  by 
the  Englishman,  Bartholomew  Gilbert,  and  charted 
(1608)  by  the  stalwart  Capt  John  Smith  William 
CLAIBOBNH  of  Virginia,  under  license  from  King 
Charles  I.  set  up  a  fur-trading  post  on  Kent  Island 
in  1681  The  next  year  Charles  I  gave  a  charter  to 
George  CALVKRT.  1st  Baron  Baltimore,  yielding 
him  feudal  rights  to  the  region  between  lat  40°  N 
and  the  Potomac  nver.  The  territory  was  named 
Maryland  in  honor  of  Henrietta  Maria.  Before  the 
great  seal  was  affixed  to  the  charter,  George  Cal- 
vert  died,  but  his  son  Cecihus  CALVEBT,  2d  Baron 
Baltimore,  undertook  development  of  the  colony 
as  a  haven  for  his  persecuted  fellow  Catholics  and 
also  as  a  source  of  income  The  ships  Ark  and  Dove 
in  1634  brought  settlers  (both  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant) to  the  Western  Shore,  and  the  colony  of  St 
Mary's  was  set  up  under  Leonard  Calvert,  brother 
of  the  proprietor  The  grant  had,  of  course,  caused 
a  struggle  with  Clai borne,  and  the  colony  continued 
to  meet  difficulties  The  land  was  largely  parceled 
out  in  quasi-feudal  holdings  and  given  to  colonisers 
In  1637  the  freemen  assorted  their  legislative  rights 
by  opposing  the  governor  i  n  the  first  assembly  The 
religious  conflict  was  strong  in  ensuing  years  as  the 
Puritans,  growing  more  numerous  in  the  colony 
and  supported  by  the  Puritans  in  England,  set  out 
to  destroy  the  religious  freedom  guaranteed  with 
the  founding  of  the  colony  The  Act  of  Toleration 
(1649)  was  passed  in  an  attempt  to  save  the  Catho- 
lic wettlers  from  persecution,  but  it  was  repealed 
(1654)  after  the  Puritans  had  seised  control  By  a 
compromise  in  1658  the  proprietorship  was  re- 
stored to  Lord  Baltimore  briefly,  but  after  the 
Glorious  Revolution  of  1688,  Maryland  became 
(1691)  a  royal  province,  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  made  the  established  church  Though 
the  proprietorship  was  restored  in  1716,  Maryland 
remained  indistinguishable  in  government  from 
other  royal  provinces  Anti-Catholic  action  per- 
sisted until  the  19th  cent ,  when  by  a  curious  re- 
\ernal  many  Catholic  immigrants  came  to  Balti- 
more, which  is  today  somewhat  of  a  center  of 
American  Catholicism  In  1694,  when  the  capital 
was  moved  from  St  Mary's  to  Annapolis,  those 
were  the  two  towns  in  the  province,  but  the  next 
century  naw  the  emergence  of  hustling,  commer- 
cial-minded Baltimore,  which  bv  1800  had  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  30,000  mid  a  flourishing  coastal 
trade,  partly  dependent  on  the  export  of  flour 
Maryland  plantation  hfo  was  somewhat  quickened 
and  somewhat  altered  by  this  dash  of  commercial- 
ism At  tho  time  of  tho  American  Revolution  most 
Marylanders  were  stalwart  patriots  and  vigorous 
opponents  of  the  British  colonial  policy  In  1776 
Maryland  adopted  a  declaration  of  rights  and  a 
state  constitution  and  sent  troops  and  supplies  to 
jud  the  war  for  indoiwndence,  supposedly  tho 
steadfast  courage  of  its  patriots  gave  Maryland  its 
nickname,  the  Old  Line  State  Reluctance  to  sign 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  was  linked  with  reluc- 
tance to  yield  up  claims  to  Western  lands,  but  the 
Kurrcnder  of  the  lands  and  creation  of  the  North- 
west Territory  helped  prepare  the  way  for  a  strong- 
er Federal  government  A  party  advocating  states' 
rights,  in  which  Luther  MARTIN  was  prominent, 
was  unsuccessful  in  opposing  the  Constitution,  and 
in  1791  Maryland  and  Virginia  contributed  land 
and  money  for  the  new  national  capital  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Industry  was  already  growing 
to  support  renewed  commerce,  and  it  was  furthered 
by  the  skill  of  the  German  immigrants,  who  brought 
n  new  element  into  Maryland,  hitherto  entirely 
British  except  for  the  many  Negro  slaves  After 
the  War  of  1812— which  was  marked  for  Maryland 
bv  the  British  attack  of  1814  and  the  defense  of 
Fort  McHKNRY  immortalized  in  Francis  Scott 
Key's  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER — the  business  and 
industrial  elements  grew  stronger  The  Southern 
ways  and  sympathies  persisted,  however,  among 
the  plantation  owners,  and  as  the  rift  between 
North  and  South  grew,  Maryland  was  torn  by  con- 
flicting interests  and  the  intense  struggles  of  the 
true  border  state  Despite  the  urgmgs  of  the 
Southern  sympathizers,  made  famous  in  J  R  Ran- 
dall's song,  Maryland,  My  Maryland,  the  oppo- 
nents of  secession  were  successful  in  keeping  the 
state  in  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War,  but  Mary- 
landers  fought  on  both  sides  m  the  war,  and  fam- 
ilies were  even  split  m  bitter  conflict.  The  ANTIK- 
TAM  CAMPAIGN  was,  however,  the  only  important 
action  actually  fought  in  Maryland.  When  the 
war  was  over,  many  of  tho  citizens  were  disfran- 
chised, but  the  Reconstruction  period  lasted  only 
until  a  new  constitution  was  adopted  in  1867  and 
did  not  scar  the  state.  Industry  quickly  revived 
and  became  a  dominant  force.  New  railroads  (rail- 
roads had  been  important  to  Maryland  since  early 
days  of  building)  crossed  the  state  and  made  it 
more  than  ever  a  crossing  point  between  North  and 
South.  The  economy  prospered  Cultural  life, 
which  bad  been  vigorous  from  the  early  days  of 
the  republic,  was  broadened  with  the  years  after 
the  Civil  War.  The  public  education  system, 
founded  in  1826,  was  supplemented  by  act  of  the 
assembly  in  1868  providing  schools  for  Negroes.  In 
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1876  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  was  founded  to  join  the 
earlier  institutions  of  higher  learning  m  the  state, 
such  as  St  Johns  College,  the  Univ.  of  Maryland, 
and  the  U.8.  Naval  Academy.  The  influence  that 
Johns  Hopkins  exerted  over  higher  education  in 
the  United  States  was  revolutionary  The  old  con- 
flict between  traditions  in  the  state  has,  however, 
persisted  to  some  extent,  and  the  heritage  of  the 
ante-bellum  South  is  still  evident  Most  Mary- 
landers  are  proud  of  the  customs  of  gracious  living 
that  continue  the  plantation  view  of  life  A  more 
troublesome  continuance  of  the  Southern  tradition 
has,  however,  also  been  evident  in  the  problem  of 
the  Negro  Negroes  account  for  16  percent  of  the 
state's  population,  but  generally  they  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  occupational  or  social  opportunity 
The  large  reservoir  of  unskilled  labor  on  the  south- 
ern coastal  plains  tends  to  depress  wages  and  to 
cause  a  serious  problem  m  times  of  economic  slack 
The  Urban  League,  founded  m  1924,  and  a  per- 
manent state  interracial  commission  are  working 
for  the  improvement  of  race  relations  and  for  better 
utilization  of  the  Negro  resources  The  Second 
World  War  saw  a  rise  m  the  general  economy  of  the 
state,  and  many  hold  that  the  war  prosperity,  built 
on  the  long  development  of  Maryland,  is  a  per- 
manent fulfillment  of  Maryland's  beginnings  under 
the  Calverts  See  J  M  Gambrill,  Leading  Events 
in  Maryland  History  (rev  ed  ,  1917) ,  William  Bul- 
lock Clark,  The  Geography  of  Maryland  (1918); 
M  P  Andrews,  The  Tercentenary  History  of  Mary- 
land (1929);  Federal  Writers'  Project,  Maryland-  a 
Guide  to  the  Old  Line  State  (1940);  Harry  Bard, 
Maryland  the  State  and  Its  Government  (1943), 
Hulbert  Footner,  Rivers  of  the  Eastern  Shore  (1944). 

Maryland,  University  of,  at  College  Park  and  Balti- 
more (with  a  college  for  Negroes  at  PRINCESS 
ANNE)  ;  land-grant  and  state  supported,  coeduca- 
tional, chartered  and  opened  1807  as  the  College  of 
Medicine  of  Maryland,  became  a  university  1812 
It  has  absorbed  Maryland  Agricultural  College 
(chartered  1856),  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  (1840,  first  U  8  dental  school),  and  several 
law  and  pharmacy  schools  It  now  comprises 
colleges  of  agriculture,  arts  and  sciences,  business 
and  public  administration,  education,  engineering, 
and  home  economics  and  (in  Baltimore)  schools  of 
dentistry,  law,  nursing,  pharmacy,  and  medicine 
There  are  state  agricultural,  horticultural,  and 
geological  research  offices,  a  U  S  Bureau  of  Mines 
experiment  station,  and  the  Glen  L  Martin  wind 
tunnel  (completed  1948) 

Marylebone,  Saint  (suut  rmVrPltibon')  [OFr,«- 
(Church  of)  St  Mary-at-the-bourne,  i  e  ,  at  the 
Tyburn],  metropolitan  borough  (1931  pop  97,627, 
1948  estimated  pop  75,980)  of  NW  London,  Eng- 
land, with  Regent's  Park  to  the  east  It  includes 
the  zoological  and  botanical  gardens,  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corp  studios,  and  Mine  Tussaud's 
waxworks  In  Marylebone  is  London's  chief 
shopping  district  and  Harley  St  ,  a  center  of  med- 
ical practice 

Mtry  Magdalen  or  Mary  Magdalene  (both  mftg'- 
duln;  formerly,  and  still  m  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  mdd'ln, 
hence  maudlin,  i  e  ,  tearful)  [traditionally  Greek,  - 
of  MAODALA],  Christian  saint,  a  woman  very  widely 
venerated  in  Christendom  The  name  Mudoleme 
is  a  French  form  of  Magdalen  She  appears  in  the 
New  Testament  as  a  demoniac  healed  by  Jesus,  as 
a  watcher  at  the  cross,  as  an  attendant  at  Jesus' 
burial,  and  as  one  of  those  who  found  tho  tomb 
empty  Mat  27  56,  61 ,  28,  Mark  15  47,  16,  Luke 
8  2;  24,  John  19  25,  20  A  universal  tradition  iden- 
tifies her  with  the  repentant  prostitute  who  anoint- 
ed Jesus'  feet  Luke  7  36-50  She  has  also  been 
identified  with  the  sister  of  Martha  Luke  10  38 
A  legend  of  Mary  Magdalen  makes  her  go  to  8 
France  as  a  missionary  and  die  there,  at  Sainte- 
Baume  (20  mi  E  of  Marseilles,  W  Var  dept ) ,  this 
has  become  a  popular  shrine  The  principal  aspect 
of  her  cult  is  as  the  penitent,  hence  the  word  Mag- 
dalen Her  position  as  prototype  of  the  Christian 
mystic  an  sea  from  the  identification  with  the  sister 
of  Martha.  Artistic  representations  deal  particu- 
larly with  her  repentance,  with  her  bathing  of  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  and  with  her  meeting  with  Jesus  after 
the  resurrection  She  appears  m  representations  of 
Jesus'  crucifixion  and  burial  Frequently  she  is 
shown  with  rod  hair.  Feast  July  22 

Marymount  College:  see  TARRYTOWN,  N  Y. 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  1457-82,  wife  of  Maximilian  of 
Austria  (later  Emperor  MAXIMILIAN  I),  daughter 
and  heiress  of  CHARLES  THE  BOLD  of  Burgundy  At 
her  father's  death  (Jan  ,  1477)  Louis  XI  of  France 
seized  Burgundy  and  Picardy  and  prepared  to 
annex  the  Low  Countries,  Artois,  Luxembourg, 
and  Franche-Comt6 — Mary's  entire  inheritance 
To  gam  the  assistance  of  the  estates  of  Flanders, 
Brabant,  Hainaut,  and  Holland,  which  sat  at 
Ghent,  Mary  granted  (Fob  ,  1477)  the  Great  Privi- 
lege, which  restored  the  liberties  that  her  father 
and  grandfather  had  abrogated.  She  then  rejected 
Louis  XI's  proposal  that  she  marry  the  dauphin 
Charles,  and  in  May  she  married  Maximilian,  who 
had  hastened  to  her  assistance  with  an  army 
However,  tho  Low  Countries  remained  in  turmoil, 
despite  his  victory  at  Guinegate  (1479),  Maxi- 
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milian  was  forced  (1483)  to  agree  to  the  Treaty  of 
Arras  (see  ABBAS,  TBBATT  OF),  by  this  Franche- 
Comte  and  Artois  passed  to  France  Mary'* 
premature  death,  caused  by  a  fall  from  horseback, 
left  her  young  son  Philip  (later  PHILIP  I  of  Castile) 
her  heir,  but  only  in  1493  was  Maximilian  able  to 
regain  control  over  the  Low  Countries,  where 
Philip  was  held  a  virtual  prisoner  The  Treaty  of 
Senlis  (1493)  with  France  restored  Artoia  and 
Franche-Comte  to  Philip,  but  Burgundy  and  Pi- 
cardy remained  French  The  marriage  of  Mary 
was  a  major  event  in  European  history,  for  it 
established  the  Hapsburgs  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  originated  the  long  rivalry  between  France  and 
Austria 

Mary  of  England  (Mary  Tudor),  1496-1533.  queen 
consort  of  Louis  XII  of  France,  daughter  of  Henry 
VII  of  England  Her  father  and  later  her  brother, 
Henry  VIII,  carried  on  long  but  unsuccessful  nego- 
tiations for  her  marriage  with  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian's grandson  (later  Charles  V)  She  was  mar- 
ried in  Oet ,  1514,  to  Louis  XII  of  France,  then  a 
man  of  52  and  in  broken  health  Soon  after  the 
king's  death  (Jan  1,  1515),  Mary  secretly  married 
the  man  of  her  choice,  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of 
Suffolk  With  great  reluctance  Henry  VIII  par- 
doned the  marriage  Mary  was  the  grandmother 
of  Lady  Jane  GREY  Charles  Major's  novel,  When 
Knighthood  was  in  Flower,  has  made  Mary  a  figure 
of  romance 

Mary  of  Guise  (gSz),  1515-60,  queen  of  Scotland, 
wife  of  James  V,  and  mother  of  MARY  QUEEN  OF 
Scorn  The  daughter  of  Claude,  duke  of  GtnsK, 
she  was  also  known  as  Mary  of  Lorraine  Before 
her  marriage  to  James  V  (1538)  she  had  been  mar- 
ried (1634)  to  Louis  d'  Orleans,  2d  duke  of  Longue- 
ville,  who  died  in  1537  When  James  died  (1542), 
shortly  after  his  daughter's  birth,  James  HAMILTON, 
2d  earl  of  Arran,  became  regent.  He  negotiated  a 
betrothal  of  the  little  Queen  Mary  to  Prince 
Edward  (later  Edward  VI)  of  England,  but  the 
queen  mother  persuaded  Parliament  to  repudiate 
it,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  war  with  England,  the 
young  queen  was  sent  to  France  By  1554,  with 
French  aid,  Mary  of  Guise  had  replaced  the  pro- 
English  Arran  as  regent  and  made  no  secret  of  her 
desire  to  bring  Franco  and  Scotland  together  The 
young  queen  had  been  betrothed  to  the  French 
dauphin  and  was  married  to  him  in  1558  Mean- 
while the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  reformation  in 
Scotland,  spurred  by  John  Knox,  aligned  them- 
selves with  the  anti-French  party  and  were  aided 
by  the  English  The  regent  was  forced  to  call  in 
French  troops  to  resist  their  combined  attack  She 
died  soon  thereafter  By  the  treaty  which  ended 
the  war,  all  foreign  troops  withdrew  from  Scotland, 
and  the  way  was  open  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Protestant  church  she  had  HO  opposed 

Mary  of  Modena  (mo'dlmi),  1658-1718,  queen  of 
JIMES  II  of  England,  member  of  the  illustrious 
Eete  family,  daughter  of  Alfonso  V,  duke  of  Mo- 
dena Her  marriage  (1673)  to  James,  then  duke  of 
York,  was  brought  about  through  Louis  XIV  of 
France  The  devoutly  Catholic  princess  was  un- 
popular in  stoutly  Protestant  England  and  was  un- 
happy m  her  life  with  James  The  birth  of  a  son  tn 
1688  resulted  in  more  unpopularity  and  greater  un- 
happmess  Her  enemies,  opposed  to  a  Catholic 
heir  to  the  throne,  refused  to  believe  him  her  son 
and  declared  him  an  impostor  This  hostility  helped 
to  precipitate  the  bloodless  revolution  which  in 
1688  overthrew  James  II  Mary  and  her  son  fled 
to  France,  where  she  won  Louis  XIV  to  back  the 
claims  of  her  son,  James  Edward  STUART  (the  Old 
Pretender)  See  JACOBITES 

Maryport,  urban  district  (1Q31  pop  10,183,  1944 
estimated  pop  11,270),  Cumbeiland,  England,  at 
the  mouth  of  tho  Ellen  on  tho  Irish  Sea  It  is  a 
market  town  and  seaport  Improvement  of  the 
harbor  was  begun  in  1750,  coal  and  coke  are  ex- 
ported, and  there  are  flour  mills  and  sawmills, 
tanneries,  and  breweries  A  hill  in  the  vicinity  wan 
the  site  of  a  Roman  fort 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (Man  Stuart),  1542-87,  onl> 
child  of  JAMES  V  of  Scotland  and  M  VRY  o*  GUISE 
Through  her  grandmother,  M  \Rf.\RJT  TUDOR, 
Marv  was  next  heir  to  the  throne  of  England  after 
the  <hildren  of  Henrv  VIII  She  was  born  at 
Lmhthgow  six  days  before  her  father's  death  and 
so  became  queen  of  Scotland  almost  immediately. 
A  project  for  the  marriage  of  Marv  to  Henry 
VIII's  son  (later  Edward  VI)  failed  Man'  of 
Guise  then  betrothed  her  daughter  to  Francis, 
dauphin  of  Frame,  and  sent  the  girl  to  France  m 
1548  to  be  brought  up  as  a  princess  of  the  powerful 
house  of  Guise  The  mother  remained  in  Scotland, 
eventualh  be<ame  regent,  and  struggled  until  her 
death  in  15b()  against  rebellious  nobles,  the  rising 
now  Protestantism,  and  intermittent  attacks  by 
England  In  1558  Mary  Stuart  and  the  dauphin 
were  married  under  an  agreement  which  would 
unite  the  ( rowns  of  Scotland  and  France  if  the  union 
produced  male  issue  In  1659  they  were  crowned 
king  and  queen  of  France,  but  FRANCIS  II  died  the 
next  year,  and  Mary  became  at  18  the  dowager 
queen  of  France.  The  accession  of  Charles  IX, 
dominated  by  the  hostile  Catherine  de'  Medici,  led 
to  the  fall  from  power  of  Mary's  uncles,  tho  duke 
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of  GUISE  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  This  situa- 
tion plus  the  recent  death  of  her  mother  prompted 
Mary  to  return  to  Scotland  as  queen  in  1561    She 
faced  many  severe  problems    She  was  a  French- 
woman, and  the  Soots,  nobles  and  commoners, 
were  intensely  nationalistic     She  was  a  devout 
Catholic;  reformers  under  John  KNOX  had  already 
established  the  new  Protestant  faith    Together 
with   many   Protestant   nobles,   they   frequently 
sought   help   from   England      Other  lords,   still 
Catholic,  looked  to  the  new  queen  to  preserve  the 
remnants  of  the  old   Church     Bloody   internal 
struggles  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  and 
the  wars  with  England  had  laid  waste  much  of  the 
country  and  impaired  its  economy.   Finally,  Mary 
was  confronted  with  the  double  problem  of  insuring 
her  right  to  succeed  Queen  ELIZABETH  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne  and  of  making  a  suitable  marriage. 
During  her  hrst  four  years  of  active  rule,  she  met 
all  her  problems  creditably.    Her  great  personal 
charm  won  over  many  lords  and  commoners    Soon 
after  her  arrival,  she  conferred  with  the  adamant 
John  Knox    In  response  to  his  demands  she  con- 
sented to  the  Presbyterian  establishment  and  to 
such  severe  ecclesiastical  laws  as  those  which  im- 
posed death  for  adultery  or  witchcraft   Although 
she  was  eventually  forced  to  acquiesce  to  some  laws 
against  Catholic  priests,  she  steadfastly  refused  to 
abandon  her  own  faith  or  to  give  approval  to  a  law 
for    compulsory    attendance    in    the    Protestant 
church  and  almost  succeeded  in  establishing  free- 
dom of  worship     Many  Protestant  leaders  de- 
manded, however,  that  she  abolish  the  Mass  said 
for  her  in  the  palace,  and  ministers  like  Knox  led  in 
scurrilous  denunciations  of  her  interest  m  music 
and  other  courtly  graces     Some  noblemen  were 
won  over  by  her  intelligent  effort  to  rule  constitu- 
tionally and  to  carry  out  the  Stuart  policy  of 
uniting  Scotland  under  the  crown,  but  most  of 
them  had  long  before  become  too  violently  partisan 
to  submit  permanently  to  her  plans.  At  the  begin- 
ning ahe  was  able  to  control  recaU  itrant  leaders  of 
both  parties,  but  m  1562  she  was  obliged  to  quell  a 
revolt  led  in  the  North  by  the  earl  of  HUNTLY, 
chief  of  the  Catholics    From  the  beginning  of  her 
reign,  Mary  requested  Elizabeth  to  acknowledge 
her  right  of  succession  to  the  English  throne  The 
English  monarch  characteristically  gave  only  hazy, 
unsatisfactory  answers  and  counterproposals,  so 
Mary  proceeded  to  make  a  marriage  which  would 
reinforce  her  claim     Skillfully  parrying  the  de- 
mands of  both  factions  among  her  noblemen,  she 
accepted  in  1565  her  English  cousin,  Henry  Stuart, 
Lord  DARN  LEY.   His  des<  ent  from  Margaret  Tudor 
gave  him  almost  as  close  a  claim  to  the  English 
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marrying  him.  Supported  only  by  the  young  earl 
of  Huntly  and  the  HamUtons,  she  was  forced  to 
surrender  to  the  lords  of  the  council  at  Carberry 
Hill  on  June  15  Both  well  escaped,  only  to  end  by 
dying  as  an  insane  man  in  a  Danish  prison.  Taken  to 
prison  at  the  castle  of  Lochleven,  Mary  abdicated, 
conveyed  the  crown  to  her  son,  and  named  Murray 
as  regent.  Early  in  May,  1568,  Mary  escaped  with 
the  help  of  Willie  Douglas,  a  servant  at  her  island 
prison,  and  supported  by  the  Hamiltons,  she  soon 
accumulated  a  considerable  force  of  lords  and  men 
sworn  to  replace  her  on  the  throne  At  Langside. 
near  Glasgow,  Mary  was  defeated  by  Murray,  and 
she  immediately  fled  to  N  England  Elizabeth 
welcomed  her  to  England,  bade  her  wait  patiently 
at  Carlisle  until  her  assured  restoration,  and  re- 
fused to  turn  her  over  to  the  Scottish  government 
But  the  English  queen  did  not  keep  her  promise. 
In  England,  Maiy  offered  something  of  a  rally uig 
point  for  the  persecuted  Catholics  To  restore  Mary 
in  Scotland  would  have  meant  a  setback  for  the 
Protestant  party  in  Scotland  Elizabeth  astutely 
persuaded  both  parties  to  present  their  case  before 
an  English  tribunal,  first  at  York  and  then  at 
Westminster  (1568-1569)  The  judgment  was  that 
the  abdication  and  Murray's  regencv  were  legal, 
but  that  Mary's  complicity  in  Darnley's  murder 
was  unproved  The  result  was  that  Murray  stayed 
in  power,  Mary's  reputation  was  smirched,  and 
she  became  a  prisoner  of  the  English  Consenting 
to  a  divorce  from  Bothwell,  Mary  joined  a  plot  for 
her  marriage  to  the  English  duke  of  Norfolk  The 
plans  failed  as  did  a  subsequent  rebellion  of  the 
Catholics  in  N  England  in  15C9  The  following  year 
Elizabeth  approved  a  proposal  which  would  have 
restored  Mary  to  the  Scottish  throne  but  which  in- 
cluded severe  conditions  favorable  to  England 
Mary  accepted,  but  the  project  fell  through  at  the 
objections  of  the  Scottish  Protestants  In  1572 
much  was  made  of  a  purported  plot  winch  would 
have  replaced  Elizabeth  and  which  involved  Mary, 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  other  English  nobles  in 
alliance  with  the  papacy  and  Spain  Despite  the 
urging  of  Parliament.  Elizabeth  at  this  time  did  not 
have  her  enemy  executed  Mary  had  remained 
steadfast  in  claiming  that  her  abdication  was  void 
because  it  had  been  obtained  under  duress,  but  in 
1581  she  offered  to  share  the  rule  of  Scotland  with 
her  son  Meanwhile  from  her  prison  she  was  plot- 
ting with  the  Guises  and  with  Spam  for  an  iJl- 
ad vised  invasion  of  England,  a  scheme  which  was 
detected  and  foiled  in  1583  Mary  then  confirmed 
her  son's  kingship  and  asked  for  liberty  The  re- 
quest was  of  course  refused,  and  Maiy  was  moved 
m  quick  succession  from  castle  to  castle  In  1 586  a 


tions  of  strict  judicial  procedure  and  despite  the 
fact  that  the  members  of  the  tribunal  wore  proba- 
bly more  or  less  thoroughly  decided  on  a  verdict  of 
guilty  before  the  trial  took  place,  most  scholars 
tend  to  believe  that  Mary  at  least  had  knowledge 
of  Babmgton's  plot.  The  question  of  Elizabeth's 
supposed  reluctance  to  have  Mary  executed  has  no 
bearing  on  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charges,  nor 
does  it  affect  the  clemency  of  Elizabeth,  who  kept 
Mary  from  two  queenshipa  that  were  rightfully 
hers,  Mary's  tragic  history  has  made  her  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  heroines  of  romantic  story 
She  is  the  subject  of  dramas  by  Friednch  Schilloi , 
VittoYio  Alfien,  A.  C.  Swinburne,  and  Maxwell 
Anderson  The  20th  cent,  haa  produced  many 
interpretative  and  fictionalized  biographies,  moat 
of  them  highly  colored ,  one  of  the  oest  is  Stefan 
Zweig,  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  and  the  Isles  (1935) 
Among  the  scholaily  critical  biographies  are  D 
Hay  Fleming,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (1898),  and 
T.  F  Henderson,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (1905) 
Good  histories  of  the  period  are  P  Hume  Brown, 
History  of  Scotland,  Vol.  II  (1902).  J.  B  Black, 
The  Reign  of  Elizabeth  (1936);  and  Agnes  Mure 
Mackenzie,  The  Scotland  of  Queen  Mary  (1936) 
Sources  for  Mary's  life  contained  in  state  papers,  in 
private  correspondence  and  in  contemporary 
diaries  have  been  published  to  a  great  extent  For 
these  and  for  other  works  see  S  A  Tannenbaum 
and  D  R  Tannenbaum,  Marie  Stuart,  Queen  of 
Scots,  a  Concise  Bibliography  (3  vols  ,  1944-46) 
Marysville,  town  (pop J, 651),  S  N  B  ,  on  the  Nash- 


throne  as  Mary's     Most  of  the  Catholic  lords  and      plot  to  murder  Elizabeth  was  reported  by  Walsing- 
some  of  the  Protestants  accepted  the  marriage,  but     ham,  who  oanmly  permitted  the  affair  to  develop  m 


the  earl  of  MURRAY,  Mary's  half  brother,  tried  with 
other  Protestant  nobles  to  raise  a  revolt  Mary 
took  personal  leadership  of  the  loyal  nobles  and 
people  and  chased  the  rebels  into  England  One  of 
the  chief  advocates  of  Mary's  marriage  had  been 
David  RIZZIO,  at  first  her  rnumcian  but  later  one  of 
her  most  trusted  counselors  Darnley,  whom  Mary 
soon  came  to  despise,  became  jealous  of  the  Italian 
and  was  chagrined  that  ho  himself  had  no  real  pow- 
er He  was  easily  persuaded  by  a  promise  of  the 
crown  matrimonial  and  the  real  control  of  Scotland 
to  join  a  plot  sponsored  by  the  outlawed  Protestant 
lords  and  some  other  malcontents  in  the  queen's 
council.  In  March,  1566,  a  band  led  by  Daraley 
and  the  earl  of  MORTON  broke  into  Mary's  apart- 
ments, where  she  was  dining  with  several  courtiers, 
and  murdered  Ilizzio,  reportedly  before  her  eyes. 
Mary,  despite  illness  and  pregnancy,  talked  Darn- 
ley  over  to  her  side,  escaped  to  Dunbar  to  be  joined 
by  the  earl  of  BOTHWELL  and  other  loyal  lords,  and 
so  defeated  the  coup.  It  soon  became  necessary, 
however,  to  reinstate  roost  of  the  rebels  In  Juno, 
1566,  Mary  bore  a  son,  who  was  to  become  James 
VI  of  Scotland  and  JAMES  I  of  England.  According 
to  tradition,  about  this  time  she  fell  in  love  with 
Bothwell,  who,  despite  his  reputation  as  an  un- 
faithful husband,  had  remained  consistently  loyal 
to  the  queen.  He  may  have  appeared  to  Mary  the 
strong  leader  she  had  not  found  in  Darnley  The 
latter  meanwhile  was  dabbling  in  another  plot 


order  to  implicate  Mary  The  ringleader  was  a  cer- 
tain Anthony  BABJNOTON,  formerly  a  page  of 
Mary  Eventually  he  was  ai  rested,  Maiy  was 
charged  with  being  an  accomplice,  formally  ar- 
rested, and  taken  to  f1  othermgav  Castle  Her  trial 
began  there  on  Oct  14,  and  on  the  15th  adjourned 
to  the  Star  Chamber  for  continuance  On  Oct  25 
she  was  found  guilty  After  assurance  from  Mary's 
son  that  be  would  not  make  trouble,  Elizabeth 
signed  the  death  warrant  Elizabeth  hesitated,  but 
certain,  councilors  secretly  had  the  warrant  pub- 
lished Mary  was  beheaded  at  Fothenngay  on 
Feb.  8,  1587  Upon  bearing  the  news,  Elizabeth 
produced  a  demonstration  of  pretended  grief  and 
anger  Mary's  body  was  eventually  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey  m  Henry  Vll's  chapel  Dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  her  life,  Mary  displayed  deep 
devotion  to  her  religion,  at  her  trial  and  execution 
her  conduct  moved  even  her  enemies  to  admira- 
tion These  factors,  her  great  personal  charm,  the 
romantic  incidents  of  her  life,  the  contrast  offered 
by  her  personality  to  that  of  Elizabeth  —  all  have 
contributed  to  a  popular  belief  that  she  could  not 
have  been  guilty  of  one  murder  and  of  plotting 
another  Some  scholars  maintain  that  she  was  in- 
deed guilty,  but  ii  tloar-cut  decision  is  made  diffi- 
cult by  the  tangled  web  of  intrigue  surrounding 
both  incidents  The  chief  evidence  of  her  part  in 
the  murder  of  Daruley  is  the  Casket  Letters,  eight 
letters  and  a  set  of  poems,  all  in  French,  supposedly 


against  her  and  had  succeeded  in  making  an  enemy  written  by  Mary  to  Bothwell  These  were  allegedly 
of  everyone  in  Scotland.  All  the  royal  advisers  found  on  the  person  of  one  of  Bothwell's  servants 
urged  Mary  to  rid  herself  of  Darnley.  Late  m  by  servants  of  the  earl  of  Morton  just  after  the 
January,  Darnley,  who  was  ill,  moved  into  Kirk  o'  Carberry  Hill  incident  Alleged  translations  of 
Field,  a  house  outside  the  walls  of  Edmbuigh.  On  '  '  -..«.. 

February  9  Mary  visited  hun  briefly  there  That 
night  the  house  was  blown  up,  and  Darnley  was 
found  strangled  in  the  yard  Bothwell  was  uni- 
versally suspected  of  the  murder,  but  was  acquitted 
by  a  packed  court.  On  April  24  when  Mary  was 
returning  to  Edinburgh  from  Stirling,  she  was  in- 
tercepted by  Bothwell  and  earned  away  with  her 
attendants  to  Dunbar  Castle  In  the  ensuing  two 
weeks  Bothwell  secured  a  divorce  On  May  6  he 
and  Mary  returned  together  to  Edinburgh;  on 
May  15  they  were  married  by  Protestant  rites. 
Aroused  by  outraged  Protestant  preacher*,  the 
Scots  now  flew  to  arms.  Mary  had  lost  the  support 

<»  the  People  and  lords,  first  by  her  failure  to  pun-  JLIHJ  uatu  wrvuuu  wtw  renvueu  »itw  ww  wwv  i«*u 
jw  the  man  universally  believed  to  be  her  bus-  been  adjourned  to  the  court  of  Star  Chamber,  at 
band  s  murderer  and  then  by  the  flagrant  act  of  which  Mary  did  not  appear.  Despite  these  abroga- 


these  were  shown  to  the  English  commissioners  at 
York  and  Westminster  It  is  possible  also  that  the 
originals  appeared  briefly  at  both  places,  but  this 
cannot  bo  proved,  nor  do  the  originals  survive  in 
any  form  At  her  trial  for  the  Babington  plot,  Mary 
handled  her  own  defense  brilliantly,  demanding 
specific  proof  of  her  part  m  the  conspiracy  The 
witnesses  against  her  had  been  interrogated  else- 
where under  threat  and  did  not  appear  at  her  trial. 
When  she  demanded  direct  evidence  in  the  form  of 
her  own  handwriting,  it  was  not  produced  Certain 
decoding)}  of  Mary's  letters  were  admitted  as  evi- 
dence, illegally  because  they  had  been  made  by 
Walsmgham's  secretary  during  the  counterplot. 
The  final  verdict  was  reached  after  the  court  had 


waak  river  and  neai  Fredencton 
Marysville.  1  City  (pop  6,646),  co  seat  of  Yuba  oo  , 
N  central  Calif  ,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yuba  and 
Feather  rivers,  N  of  Sacramento,  me  1851  Hero 
was  a  post  on  the  tiail  into  California,  and  Marys- 
villo  after  1849  grew  as  a  supply  point  for  gold 
mines  The  region  is  fruitgrowing  Yuba  Col  lego 
(junior;  coeducational)  is  here  2  City  (pop  4,055), 
oo  seat  of  Marshall  co  ,  NE  Kansas,  on  the  Big 
Blue  River  and  NW  of  Topeka,  inc.  1861  Onoc  a 
ferry  crossing  (1849)  on  the  Oregon  Trail,  it  is  thd 
shipping  centet  of  an  area  producing  grain,  live-- 
stock, and  dairy  products  3  City  (pop.  1,777),  h 
Mich  ,  on  the  St  Clair  river  and  near  Port  Huron , 
ino  as  a  village  1921,  as  a  city  1024  Its  pioducts 
include  salt,  boats,  and  automobile  parts  The 
Indian  lake  shore  trail  crossed  this  site  4  Village 
(pop  4,037),  co.  seat  of  Union  co  ,  W  centml  Ohio, 
NW  of  Columbus,  settled  1816,  laid  out  1820 
Dairy  products  and  heating  apparatus  are  made 
The  state  rofoi  matory  for  women  la  hero  5  Boi  ough 
(pop  1,882),  SE  Pa,  on  the  Susquehamw  above 
Harnsburg,  laid  out  18bl,  me  1866  6  Faim 
trading  town  (pop  1,748),  NW  Wash  ,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Snohomish  river,  on  Pugct  Sound 
near  Everett,  settled  1887,  me.  1890  An  Indian 
leservation  is  near  by 

Maryville.  1  Citv  (pop  5,700),  eo  seat  of  Nod  away 
co  ,  NW  Mo  ,  on  tho  One  Hundred  and  Two  nvei 
and  N  of  St  Joseph,  settled  c  1845  It  w  m  a  farm 
area  producing  hoRS  especially  Northwest  Mis- 
souri State  Teachers  College  is  here  2  City  (pop 
5,609),  co  seat  of  Blount  co  ,  E  Tenn  ,  S  of  Knox 
ville,  in  a  fruitgi owing  area,  settled  aiound  Fort 
Craig  (built  1785),  me  as  a  town  1907,  as  a  city 
1927  Sam  Houston  came  here  in  1807,  near  by  is 
tho  log  schoolhouwo  whore  he  taught  Maryvill»> 
College  (Presbyteimn,  coeducational ,  1819)  is  heie 
Mary  Washington  College,  see  VIRGINIA,  UNIVER- 
SITY OF 

Masaccio  (mazat'chO),  1401-1428?,  Italian  frost  o 
painter,  pioneer  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and 
one  of  the  epoch-making  figures  in  Florentine  at  t 
His  real  name  was  Tommaso  Guidi  He  wan  en- 
rolled in  the  guild  of  St  Luke  in  1424  Much  of 
Masaccio's  work  has  perished;  one  of  the  earliest 
extant  examples  is  probably  the  Virgin  with  S( 
Anne  (Uffizi),  painted  for  the  Church  of  Sanf  Am- 
brogio,  Florence  In  1426  he  painted  for  tho  Church 
of  the  Carmine.  Pisa,  an  altarpiece,  of  which  the 
central  panel,  Virgin  Enthroned,  is  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London;  one  panel,  St  Paul,  is  in  Pisa,  a 
Crucifixion  is  in  Naples ,  St  Andrew  is  m  Vienna, 
and  four  panels,  representing  the  Adoration  of  thi. 
Magi,  Martyrdom  of  St  Peter,  Death  of  the  Baptist, 
and  Four  Saints,  wore  in  the  Berlin  Museum  A 
damaged  fresco  of  the  Trinity,  painted  for  the 
Church  of  St  Ignatius,  Florence,  is  now  m  Santa 
Maria  Novella  Masaccio's  greatest  work  is  in  the 
Brancacci  Chapel  of  The  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Carmine,  Florence  Here  he  continued  the 
series  of  frescoes  left  unfinished  by  Maaohno,  which 
were  completed  by  Fihppmo  LIPPI  many  years 
later  His  independent  works  include  Expulsion 
from  Eden,  Peter  and  John  Healing  the  Sick,  Petei 
and  John  Distributing  Alms,  Peter  Baptinng,  Th< 
Raising  of  the  King's  Son,  and  The  Tribute  Money, 
in  which  the  artist's  genius  reaches  its  highest  ex- 
pression. These  frescoes  created  a  new  era  in  Flor- 
entine painting  and  were  for  generations  the 
training  school  and  inspiration  of  painters,  amontf 
them  Michelangelo  and  Raphael.  With  Masacom 
modern  painting  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  He 
advanced  the  art  through  his  realism,  his  employ- 
ment of  the  newly  discovered  laws  of  perspective, 
bis  knowledge  of  the  human  form  and  his  ability 
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to  represent  it  in  the  round,  and  his  naturalistic 
treatment  of  figures  and  landscape.  Leonardo  da 
Vinoi  called  Masaccio's  frescoes  "perfect  works  " 
Masaecio  went  to  Rome,  leaving  the  chapel  unfin- 
ished: here  he  died  See  A  H  Layard,  The  Bran- 
cacei  Chapel  and  Matolino,  Mataccio,  and  Filippino 
Lippi  (1868) ,  Hennk  Lmdberg,  To  the  Problem  of 
Masotino  and  Maeaocio  (1031) 
Maatn  (ma'sftn'j  or  Masampo  (ma'sam'pfiO.  city 
(1046  pop  82,175),  8  Korea,  a  port  on  Korea  Strait. 
There  is  cotton  weaving 

Mtsaniello  (mazanyeTlS),  16207-1647,  Neapolitan 
revolutionist,  whose  original  name  was  Tommaso 
Amello  (tdm-mft'86  ftny^llO)  He  was  a  fisherman 
and  took  the  lead  among  the  discontented  common 
people  burdened  by  taxation  A  new  tax  on  fruit 
produced  the  climax  Tumults  broke  out  in  1647 
and  soon  became  so  serious  that  the  viceroy  came 
to  terms  with  Masaniello,  promised  the  reforms 
demanded,  and  recognized  him  as  captain  general 
This  sudden  success  had  an  ill  effect  on  Masamello's 
mind,  and  he  was  killed  by  his  own  supporters 
The  revolution  was  immediately  repressed 
Masaryk,  Jan  (yan'ma'sftrfk),  1886-1048,  Czecho- 
slovak statesman ,  son  of  Thomas  G  Masaryk  He 
was  Czechoslovak  minister  to  London  (1025-38) 
In  1040  in  London  he  became  foreign  minister  m 
the  Czechoslovak  government  in  exile  headed  by 
Eduard  Benes.  He  continued  to  hold  this  post 
after  his  government  returned  (1945)  to  Prague. 
A  liberal,  he  advocated  cooperation  with  Soviet 
Russia  as  well  as  with  the  Western  powers  He 
thus  lemained  in  office  after  the  Communist  coup 
d'etat  of  Fob  .  1948,  but  a  few  days  later  it  was 
officially  announced  that  he  had  committed  suicide 
by  leaping  from  a  window  His  death  caused  con- 
sternation and  indignation  throughout  the  world. 
There  was  some  argument  whether  or  not  his  death 
was  voluntary,  but  no  real  evidence  has  been  ad- 
duced on  either  side 

Masaryk,  Thomas  Garrigue  (Kureg'),  1850-1937, 
Czechoslovak  statesman,  first  president  and  chief 
founder  of  CZECHOSLOVAKIA  Born  in  Moravia,  he 
studied  at  the  Umv  of  Vienna  (Ph  D  ,  1876), 
where  he  became  a  lecturer  on  philosophy  He 
married  Charlotte  Garrigue,  an  American  From 
1882  to  1911  he  was  a  piofeasor  at  the  Czech  Umv 
of  Prague  He  wan  elected  to  the  Austrian  parlia- 
ment but  soon  resigned  to  devote  himself  to  the 
political  education  of  his  own  people  In  1907  he 
roentorcd  the  parliament  as  head  of  his  own  party, 
which  stood  for  complete  independence  of  the 
Czechs  from  Austria  Ho  fled  to  Paris  at  the  out- 
break  of  the  First  World  War  and  with  Eduard 
BENCH  formed  the  Czechoslovak  nation  il  council, 
which  in  1918  was  recognized  by  the  Allies  as  the 
de  facto  government  of  Czechoslovakia  Traveling 
widely  during  the  war  years,  he  raised  funds  in  the 
United  States  for  the  Czech  cause  and  in  Russia 
organized  the  Czech  Logum,  •which  was  to  play  au 
important  part  in  tho  Russian  civil  war  following 
the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917  The  national 
council,  over  which  Masaryk  presided,  secretly 
maintained  close  contacts  with  Czech  and  Slovak 
nationalist  leaders  (notably  KRAMAR)  at  home 
Upon  the  collapse  of  tho  Austro-Hunganan  Mon- 
archy he  was  chosen  by  acclamation  (Nov  ,  1918) 
piesident  of  tho  newly  formed  Czechoslovak  re- 
public He  was  reflected  in  1020,  1927,  and  1934, 
but  resigned  because  of  his  advanced  age  in  1935, 
when  his  loyal  collaborator,  Benea,  succeeded  him. 
Masaryk  was  a  philosopher-statesman  and  an 
ardent  liberal  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  admin- 
istration was  an  extensive  land  reform  The  chief 
domestic  problems  facing  him  were  the  status  of 
minorities  (particularly  the  Slovaks  and  Germans) 
and  tho  relations  between  Church  and  state  Ma- 
saryk sought  a  moderate  course  and  thus  incurred 
the  enmity  of  extreme  nationalists  and  of  a  large 
part  of  the  clergy  A  modus  vinendi  with  the  Vati- 
can was  reached  in  1927  after  bitter  quarrels,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  short-lived  Czechoslovak 
National  Church  was  set  up  In  foreign  policy 
Masaryk  fully  backed  Benes  Despite  the  oppo- 
sition of  extremists,  he  was  revered  by  tho  great 
majonty  of  the  people  and  respected  throughout 
the  world  as  one  of  its  great  democratic  loaders. 
Masaryk's  extensive  writings  on  philosophical, 
social,  and  political  subjects  include  Spirit  of  Russia 
(Eng.  tr  .  1919),  The  Making  of  a  State  (Eng  tr.. 
1927),  Ideala  of  Humanity  (Eng  tr.,  1938),  and 
Modern  Man  and  Religion  (Eng  tr.,  1938)  Seo 
biographies  and  studies  by  £>.  A.  Lo*rie  (1930). 
Karel  Capek  (1935),  Emu  Ludwig  (19.J7),  Paul 
Selver  (1040),  Victor  Cohen  (1941),  W.  P.  Warren 
(1941),  and  R.  W.  Seton-Watson  (1043). 

Matty*  Onasa'ya),  city  (1946  estimated  pop 
26,199),  W  Nicaragua  In  a  rich  agricultural  arr  \ 
Masaya  is  connected  by  rail  and  highway  wun 
Granada  and  Managua 

Masbate  (masba'ta),  island  (1,262  sq.  ml ;  pop. 
146,065),  Philippine  Islands,  south  of  the  south, 
eastern  peninsula  of  Luzon  Gold  has  been  mined 
hero  for  centuries  Agricultural  crops  are  coconuts, 
rice,  corn,  and  hemp.  It  is  the  principal  island  of 
Masbate  prov.  (1,571  sq.  mi.;  pop  182,483). 

M*ac*fnl,  Metro  (pyft'trt  maska V«,  1863-1045, 
Italian  operatic  composer.  His  one  big  success  waa 
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Us  ventmo  opera  Cavattcria  nuttoana  (1800),  based 
on  the  tale  by  Giovanni  Verga,  it  stands  with  Leon- 
cavallo's Pagliacci  as  a  classic  of  its  type.  His 
other  operas,  including  L'amico  Fritz  (1801)  and 
Ins  (1808),  were  less  successful. 
Mascara  (ma'skOru,  ma'skftra),  town  (1936  pop. 
30,780),  NW  Algeria,  SE  of  Oran  It  occupies  the 
site  of  a  Roman  settlement  and  was  a  capital  of 
Turkish  rulers  in  W  Africa  A  headquarters  for 
Abd  el-Kader,  it  was  captured  by  the  French  in 
1835,  was  lost  by  them,  and  was  finally  reoccupied 
in  1841  It  is  a  market  center,  especially  for  wines, 
cereals,  and  tobacco  and  is  particularly  noted  for  its 
white  wine. 

Mascarene,  Paul  (maskuren'),  1684-1760,  British 
colonial  administrator,  acting  governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  b  France,  of  Huguenot  parentage,  educat- 
ed in  Geneva  In  1706  he  became  a  British  citizen 
and  entered  the  army  As  an  officer  in  the  grena- 
diers, he  took  part  in  the  final  capture  (1710)  of 
Port  Royal,  N  8  From  1740  until  the  arrival  of 
Gov  Edward  Cornwalhs  m  1749,  Mascarene  was 
acting  governor  of  Annapolis  Royal  (which  he  suc- 
cessfully defended  against  the  Fiench  in  1744)  and 
president  of  the  council  of  Nova  Scotia  Ho  left 
the  province  c  1752  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  Boston ,  m  1758  he  retired  from  the  army  as 
a  major  general 

Mascarene  Islands  (maskureV),  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  E  of  Madagascar  They  include  MAURI- 
TIUB,  REUNION,  and  RODRIGUEZ  They  are  named 
for  the  Portuguese,  Pedro  Mascarenhas,  who  dis- 
covered Reunion  in  1607 

Maschil  (maVkft),  m  the  titles  of  PSH  32,  42,  44.  45, 
52,  63,  54,  55,  74,  78,  88,  89.  and  142,  a  term  of  un- 
known significance,  probably  an  indication  of  the 
character  of  tho  Psalm 

Mascoutah  (maskdo'tti),  city  (pop  2,294),  8  HI, 
ESE  of  St  Louis,  in  a  farm  and  coal  area,  me  1839 
Mtsefield,  John  (mas'-),  1878-,  English  poet  laure- 
ate (appointed  1930),  playwright,  and  novelist  He 
wont  to  sea  at  the  age  of  14  and  later  spent  several 
years  at  odd  jobs  in  and  around  New  York  In 
1897  ho  returned  to  England  and  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian  when  he  began  writ- 
ing poetry  Salt-Wattr  Ballads,  containing  "Sea 
Fever"  and  "Cargoes,"  appeared  in  1Q02  In  the 
English  Renew  (Get ,  1911)  appeared  tho  first  of  his 
vivid,  long,  narrative  poems,  The  Everlasting  Merry, 
which  immediately  made  him  famous  Tho  best 
known  of  his  succeeding  volumes  of  poetry  are  The 
Widow  in  the  Bye  Street  (1912),  Dauber  (1913), 
Reynard  the  Fox  (1919).  The  Dream  (1922),  The 
Wanderer  of  Liverpool  (1930),  and  Gautama  the  En- 
lightened (1941)  Among  his  plays  are  The  Tragedy 
of  Nan  (1909),  The  Tragedy  of  Pompey  the  Great 
(1910),  and  The  Coming  of  Chnst  (1928)  Besides 
many  adventure  stories  for  boys,  his  novels  include 
Multitude  and  Solitude  (1909),  Sard  Marker  (1924), 
The  Bird  of  Dawning  (1933),  and  The  Taking  of  the 
Gry  (1934)  He  has  written  studies  of  Shakspere 
(1911),  of  his  friend  Syngo  (1915),  of  Chaucer 
(1931),  and  of  W  B  Yeats  (1940)  Other  works 
include  two  excellent  war  sketches,  Galhpoli  (1916) 
and  The  Nine  Days  Wonder  (1941),  ^hich  concerns 
the  retreat  from  Dun  kit  k,  and  the  history  of  a  ship, 
The  Conway  (1933)  He  was  awarded  the  Order  of 
Mont  in  1935  See  the  autobiographical  In  the  Mill 
(1941),  Gilbert  Thomas,  John  Masefield  (1932) 
Masereel,  Frans  (frans'  masaral'),  1880-,  Belgian 
painter  and  illustrator,  associated  with  the  Pans 
school  of  art  He  was  essentially  a  self-taught 
artist  The  experiences  of  the  First  World  War 
and  friendship  with  Romam  Holland  encouraged 
the  development  of  a  deeply  humanitarian  and 
social  preoccupation  in  his  art  He  is  famous  for 
his  many  series  of  woodcuts  centering  on  abstract 
themes  and  powerfully  expressing  in  an  intense, 
decorative  style  the  miseries  and  inner  torments  of 
men  These  include  Lcs  Morta  parlent,  Idte,  Lt 
Soled,  Hiatoire  sans  paroles,  and  Souvenirs  de  m<m 
pays  The  books  he  has  illustrated  include  Jean- 
Chnstophe  by  Romam  Rolland,  Quime  poeme*. 
Cinq  r6cits,  and  Le  Travauicur  Strange  by  tflmile 
Vernaeren,  Lapmnte  et  Ropiteau  by  Georges  Du- 
harnel;  Le  Tresor  des  humbles  by  Maeterlinck,  and 
Quelgue  coin  du  contr  by  Henri  Barbusso 
Maseru  (m&'zuroo),  town  (pop  3,383),  capital  of 
Basutoland  protectorate.  It  is  on  a  railroad  to 
Durban,  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  Wool  is 
exported. 

Mash,  son  of  Aram  Gen  1023 
Mashal  (ma'shal),  variant  of  MISHAL 
Masham,  Abigail,  Lady  (ma'shum) ,  d  1734,  favorite 
of  Queen  Anne  of  England  Her  maiden  name  was 
Abigail  Hill  A  plain,  intelligent  person,  she  be- 
came bedchamber  woman  to  the  queen  (1704)  and 
gradually  succeeded  her  cousin  Sarah,  duchess  of 
Marlborough,  as  the  power  behind  the  throne.  In 
1707  she  married  Samuel  Masham,  a  groom  of 
Prince  George  and  later  a  baron  Through  Mrs 
Masham,  Robert  HARLEY,  her  kinsman,  exerted 
his  influence  on  the  queen,  until  in  1714  Mrs. 
Masham  quarreled  with  him,  secured  his  dis- 
missal as  lord  treasurer,  and  assured  Viscount 
Bokngbroke  (Henry  St  John)  of  supreme  political 
power  After  Queen  Anne's  death  she  lived  in 
retirement. 


MASOL1NO  DA  PANICALE 

Maiham,  Samuel  Cvnliffe-Lister,  Baron,  1815- 
1006.  English  inventor,  a  worsted  manufacturer  at 
Nottingham  After  various  experiments  in  the 
mechanical  combing  of  wool,  he  patented  a  ma- 
chine and  bought  out  rival  inventors  Later,  he 
produced  a  silk-combing  device  which  made  it 
possible  to  spin  silk  waste  into  yarn  He  patented 
a  compressed-air  brake  for  railroads  and  held  over 
150  patents  for  various  cloth-making  machines, 
many  of  which  wore  financially  profitable  In 
1891  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  His  Lord 
Masham's  Inventions  was  published  in  1005. 
Mashin,  Draga:  see  DBAOA 

Mashona  (mushd'nu),  Bantu-speaking  people,  E 
Southern  Rhodesia,  inhabiting  Maahonaland 
They  were  dominated  by  the  warlike  Matabele 
from  1837  to  1893,  when  the  British  conquered 
Southern  Rhodesia  The  Mashona  are  herdsmen. 
Masinissa  or  Massinissa  (both:  m&sml'su),  c.238- 
149  B  C  ,  king  of  Numidia.  He  succeeded  (c.207) 
his  father  as  king  of  E  Numidia.  Ho  was  brought 
up  in  Carthage,  and  he  fought  in  a  Carthaginian 
campaign  in  Spain,  but  he  joined  the  Romans 
(206  B.C  )  during  the  Second  Punic  War.  After 
defeating  his  old  rival  Svphax,  king  of  W  Numid- 
ia, ho  joined  Scipio  African  us  Major  and  led 
hw  cavalry  in  a  decisive  charge  at  the  battle 
of  Zama  (202)  which  ended  the  war  Rome  award- 
ed him  the  Punic  territory  K  of  Carthage  During 
his  long  reign  he  extended  his  power  and  converted 
his  band  of  turbulent  tribesmen  into  a  formidable 
and  prosperous  kingdom  He  harassed  reviving 
Carthage,  which  he  goaded  into  breaking  its  treaty 
with  Rome  by  attacking  his  territory  (150  B  C  ), 
thus  he  furnished  Rome  with  a  pretext  for  the 
Third  Punic  War. 

mask,  artificial  covenng  for  the  face  or  head  used  as 
a  disguise  or  a  protection.  Masks  of  stone,  wood, 
and  many  other  materials  have  been  used  by  prim- 
itive people  for  medicinal,  protective,  religious,  and 
theatrical  purposes  The  North  American  Indians 
and  Eskimo  used  masks  m  their  ceremonies,  and 
the  mask  is  common  to  the  aborigines  of  Australia, 
tho  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  some  Negro 
tribes  m  Africa,  and  to  Oriental  peoples  Theatri- 
cal masks  are  an  integral  part  of  Japanese  drama, 
especially  as  exemplified  m  the  no  plays,  and  of 
Chinese  temple  dramas  The  many  masks  used  in 
Greek  drama  represented  the  character  being 
portrayed  by  the  actor  and  were  constructed  for  a 
fixed  emotion  such  as  gnef  or  rage  Greek  maska 
had  metallic  mouthpieces  which  enhanced  the 
resonance  of  an  actor's  voice  The  use  of  masks 
was  preserved  m  the  Roman  theater,  passed  into 
the  early  Italian  theater,  and  was  a  characteristic 
device  of  the  COMMEDIA  DELL'  ARTE  The  mask  had 
a  place  in  the  miracle  dramas  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  appeared  in  modern  times  in  the  works  of  the 
German  expressionist  playwrights  and  in  Eugene 
O'Neill's  plays  The  Great  God  Brown  and  Lazarus 
Laughed  The  making  of  death  masks  is  an  ancient 
practice  Roman  death  masks  were  made  of  wax, 
and  Egyptian  death  masks  of  thin  gold  plate  The 
modern  method  first  applies  oil  or  grease  to  the 
face  and  next  a  coat  of  plaster  of  Pans,  which  is 
permitted  to  harden  and  is  then  removed  This 
procedure  results  in  a  mold  which  is  used  to  cast 
the  mask  A  similar  process  has  been  used  for  life 
masks  but  is  often  dangerous  to  the  sitter  and 
unsatisfactory  in  results  Gas  and  other  protective 
masks,  baseball  catcher's  masks,  beauty  masks, 
and  the  surgeon's  operating  mask  are  products  of 
modern  times  See  MASQUE  Seo  Kenneth  Mac- 
gowan  and  Herman  Rosse,  Masks  and  Demons 
(1923),  W  T  Beiida.  Masks  (1944) 
Maskat,  Arabia  see  MUSCAT 

Maskelyne,  Nevil  (ne'vul  ma'skulm),  1732-1811, 
English  astronomer  As  astronomer  royal  (from 
1765)  he  devoted  much  attention  to  means  of 
improving  navigation  and  astronomical  observa- 
tions He  wrote  the  British  Manner's  Guide  ( 1 763) 
and  in  1766  established  the  Nautical  Almanac 
In  1774  Maskelyne  made  his  notable  experiments 
to  determine  the  density  of  the  earth,  testing,  by 
the  deviation  of  a  pendulum  from  the  vertical,  the 
gravitational  pull  of  Mt  Schiehallion,  in  Scotland 
masochism  (ma'zuklzm),  sexual  abnormality  in 
which  satisfaction  is  derived  from  subjection  to 
physical  maltreatment  In  psychoanaly  sis  the  term 
describes  a  destructive  attitude  which  the  indi- 
vidual turns  inward  upon  himself  rather  than  out- 
ward upon  others  The  word  masochism  was  sug- 
gested by  the  name  of  an  Austrian  novelist,  Leopold 
von  Sacher-Masoch  (1835-95),  whose  books 
depicted  this  abnormality 

Masolino  d«  Panicale  (raazftlS'nd  da  p&neka'lft), 
1383-c  1447,  Florentine  painter  of  the  early 
Renaissance,  whose  real  name  was  Tommaso  di 
Cnstoforo  Fmi  He  was  admitted  (1423)  to  the 
apothecaries'  guild  in  Florence,  in  which  painters 
were  enrolled,  and  was  soon  commissioned  to  paint 
the  frescoes  in  the  Brancacct  Chapel  in  Florence 
These  were  continued  by  his  pupil  Masaecio  upon 
Masohno's  departure  (1427)  for  Hungary  and  were 
completed  by  Filippino  Lippi,  thus  greatly  com- 
plicating the  question  of  authorship,  the  best 
criticism  attributes  to  Masohno  St  Peter  Preaching, 
St.  Peter  Healing  the  Cripple,.The  Ramng  of  Tab- 
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ttha,  and  The  FaQ  of  Adam  and  Bw.   Upon  hit     Hampshire.  Attempts  by  his  heirs  to  make  good  extensive  farm  area*  it  produces  tile,  brick,  and 

return  to  Florence,  Masolmo  found  painters  occu-     their  claims  to  this  land  led  to  long  litigation  and  cement  and  has  a  meat-packing  plant  and  a  beet* 

pied  with  problems  of  perspective,  bght  and  shade,     finally  to  the  naming  of  the  MASONTAN  PHOPRI-  sugar  refinery.   Ite  public  junior  college  (1918)  is 

and   classic   architecture  and   decoration,   ideas     •TORS    See  biography  by  C.  W.  Tuttle  (1887).  the  oldest  in  the  state.    Near  by  is  Clear  Lake 

which  be  utilised  while  retaining  much  of  the  old    Mason,  John,  c  1600-1672,  New  England  colonial  State  Park,  a  resort. 

Giottesque  tradition.  The  authenticated  works  of  leader,  commander  in  the  war  against  the  Pequot  Mason-Dixon  Una,  boundary  between  Pennsylvania 
the  master  are  a  series  of  frescoes  executed  for  Indians  m  Connecticut,  b.  England  He  was  an  and  Maryland  (tat.  39°  43'  26.3"  N),  surveyed  by 
Cardinal  Branda  Castighone  in  the  church  and  army  officer  before  he  emigrated  (o.  1630)  to  Maasa-  the  English  astronomers  Charles  Mason  and 
baptistery  of  Caetigltone  di  Olona  hi  the  province  ohusetts  In  New  England  he  became  a  captain  Jeremiah  Duron  in  1763-67.  Owing  to  the  ambigu- 
of  Como,  Italy  The  earliest  of  these,  m  the  choir,  m  the  Dorchester  mthtia  and  a  representative  in  ous  description  of  boundaries  in  the  Maryland  and 
represent  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  those  the  General  Court.  In  1635  he  moved  to  Windsor,  Pennsylvania  charters,  a  protracted  dispute,  sub- 
in  the  baptistery  (c.14.15),  episodes  from  the  hfe  Conn  When  the  Pequot  Indians  threatened  to  nutted  (1735)  to  the  English  court  of  chancery, 
of  St  John  the  Baptist  These  important  and  wipe  out  the  new  colonies  on  the  Connecticut  river,  arose  between  the  proprietors  of  the  two  colonies 
well-preserved  paintings  represent  a  transitional  he  and  John  UNDERBILL  led  an  expedition  (1637)  '  ...  .  ~  ,  ~  . 
period  in  Florentine  art  Attributed  to  Masolino  against  them  with  the  aid  of  Indians  under  UNOAB 
are  a  Madonna  and  Christ  in  Glory  and  The  Found-  and  MIANTOMOMO  and  virtually  destroyed  the 
ma  of  Santa  Mana  Maggiore  (Naples);  Madonna  tribe  After  this  campaign— generally  called  the 
«0w*  Angels  (Church  of  San  Fortunate,  Todi),  and  Pequot  War — Major  Mason  was  a  distinguished 
the  much-repainted  frescoes  in  the  Church  of  San  figure  m  Connecticut  until  bis  death 
Clemente  m  Rome  See  A.  H.  Layard,  The  Mason.  John  Young,  1799-1859,  American  states- 

'     manVb.  Greensville  co  ,  Va.,  grad  Univ  of  North 

Carolina,  1816     He  studied  law  under  Tapping 
Reeve  at  Litchfield,  Conn ,  and  was  admitted  to 

the  Virginia  bar  in  1819.    Mason  served  m  the r.r „    . 

state  legislature  (1823-31),  in  Congress  (1831-37),  dividing  the  slave  states  from  the  free  states  and  fa 

and  as  a  Federal  judge  (1837-44)    He  was  Secre-  still         " 

lie  Navy  under  President  John  Tyler  and  Nor 


Braneaon  Chapel  and  Masolino,  Masaccw,  and 
PiKppwo  Ltpjn  (1868),  Hennk  Lund  berg,  To  the 
Problem  of  Masolino  and  Masaceut  (1031). 
Mason,  George,  1726-92,  American  statesman,  b. 
Fairfax  co  ,  Va.  He  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the 
colonial  Virginia  planters,  and  his  mansion  "Guns- 
ton  Hall,"  completed  in  1758,  was  magnificent 
In  his  triple  capacity  as  trustee  (1754-79)  of  the 
town  of  Alexandria,  justice  of  the  Fairfax  co.  court 
until  1789,  and  as  vestryman  (1748-85)  of  Truro 
parish,  Mason  exercised  great  influence  in  local 
polities  In  1752  he  became  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
Company,  and  seven  years  later  he  was  elected  to 
the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses.  While  Mason 
signified  his  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act,  the 
Townshend  Act,  and  the  Boston  Port  Act  by  in- 
troducing various  resolutions — some  of  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress — his  active 
resistance  to  British  colonial  policy  dated  from 
July,  1775,  when  he  succeeded  George  Washington 
in  the  Virginia  convention  Mason  served  on  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia constitutional  convention,  he  uot  only  drafted 
a  good  portion  of  the  state  constitution  but  also 
drew  up  the  renowned  Virginia  Declaration  of 
Rights  The  declaration  was  extensively  copied  by 
the  other  American  colonies,  waa  in  some  degree 
drawn  upon  for  the  American  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  had  influence  on  the  French  Decla- 
ration of  the  Rights  of  Man  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention  at  Phila- 
delphia (1787)  and  took  an  active  part  in  drafting 
the  U.S.  Constitution  However,  he  objected  to 
provisions  for  the  centralization  of  power,  the  com- 
promise between  New  England  and  the  Southern 
states  on  the  tariff  and  slave-trade  issues,  and  the 
failure  to  include  a  Bill  of  Rights  Mason  refused 
to  sign  the  Constitution  and  with  Patrick  Henry 
led  the  fight  in  Virginia  against  it*  ratification 
The  long  Bill  of  Rights  which  he  forwarded  formed 
the  basis  for  the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution. See  biographies  by  K.  M  Rowland  (1892) 
and  Helen  Hill  (1938) 

Mason,  Gregory,  1889-,  American  anthropologist, 
journalist,  ana  lecturer,  b  New  York  city,  grad 
Williams  (B.A  ,  1911),  Ph  D  Univ  of  Southern 
California,  1938.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Outlook 
during  and  after  the  First  World  War  Under  the 
auspices  of  several  museums  he  organised  and  led 
(1926-31)  scientific  expeditions  to  Central  and 
South  America  He  taught  journalism  at  New  York 
Univ  from  1937  (as  professor  from  1942)  His 
works  include  Green  Gold  of  Yucatan  (1926),  Silver 
Cite*  of  Yucatan  (1927),  Columbus  Came  Late 
(1931),  Remember  the  Maine  (1039),  and  South,  of 
Yesterday  (1940) 

Mason,  J«m«s  Murray,  1798-1871,  US.  Senator 
and  Confederate  diplomat,  b  Georgetown,  D  C  , 
grad  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  1818,  grandson 
of  George  Mason.  He  studied  law  at  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary  and  began  practice  m 
Winchester,  Va.,  in  1820.  Mason  served  in  the 
Virginia  legislature  (1826-27,  1828-31;,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  (1837-39),  and  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  (1847-61)  A  staunch  supporter  of 
Southern  rights,  he  drafted  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act 
of  1850  ana  advocated  secession.  Jefferson  Davis 
appointed  him  Confederate  commissioner  to  Er 
hind  in  Aug.  1861.  Along  with  John  ~  * 


A  compromise  between  the  Penn  and  Calvort 
families  in  1760  resulted  in  the  appointment  of 
Mason  and  Dixon  By  1767  the  surveyors  had  run 
their  line  244  mi  from  the  Delaware,  every  fifth 
milestone  bearing  the  Penn  and  Calvert  arms 
The  survey  was  completed  to  the  western  limit  of 
Maryland  in  1773,  and  m  1779  the  line  was  ex- 
tended to  mark  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania with  Virginia  (the  section  that  is  now  West 
Virginia).  Before  the  Civil  War  the  term  Mason- 
Dixon  line  popularly  designated  the  boundary 


tary  of  the  Na 


used  in  distinguishing  the  South  from  the 
North. 


was  first  Attorney  General  and  then  Secretary  of   Masonian  Proprietor*.  The  New  Hampshire  grant 


the  Navy  again  m  President  James  K  Folk's 
cabinet  From  1853  till  his  death  he  was  minister 
to  France,  where,  with  James  BUCHANAN  and 
Pierre  SOULE,  he  drew  up  (1854)  the  OSTBND 
MANIFESTO 

Mason,  Lowell,  1792-1872,  American  composer  and 
music  educator  of  far-reaching  influence,  b  Med- 
field,  Mass  While  working  as  a  bank  clerk  m 
Savannah,  Ga  ,  he  compiled  an  anthology  which 
was  published  as  The  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society's  Collection  of  Sacred  Music  (1820)  He 


settled  on  John  MASON  (1586-1635)  in  1629 
caused  litigation  after  his  death  (1635).  The  in- 
habitants refused  to  recognise  the  claims  of  bis 
successors.  The  title  passed  from  his  grandson  to 
Samuel  Allen  (1691)  and  back  to  the  Mason  heirs 
X1718).  The  inhabitants  were  finally  compelled  to 
recognise  the  rights,  which  were  sold  (1746)  by 
one  of  Mason's  descendants  to  12  gentlemen  of 
Portsmouth — the  Masonian  Proprietors.  They 
issued  permits  to  settle  and  land  titles  m  the  grant, 
which  was  redefined  by  the  state  m  1788. 


went   to   Boston   to   direct   the   music  m   three  Masonic  orders   see  FREEMASONBY 

churches,  added  music  to  the  curriculum  of  the  masonry:  see  BRICK,  CONCRETE,  STONEWORK;  TILE. 

Boston  public  schools,  and  m  1832  founded  the  Masontown,  borough  (pop  3,721),  Fayette  co.,  SW 

Boston  Academy  of  Music.  His  application  of  the  Pa.,  c.40  mi.  S  of  Pittsburgh,  inc   1876. 

principles  of  Pestalozsi  to  music  education  wan  the  Masora  or  Massorah  (muso'ru)l  [Hob  ,-=  tradition], 

subject  of  lectures  he  delivered  m  Europe  (1850-  collection  of  critical  annotations  made  bv  Hebrew 

"      "*  -    ~ -ailed  the  Masoretes,  to  establish  the 


63)"  With  G.  F.  Root  and  W  B.  Bradbury  he 
established  (1853)  the  New  York  Normal  Institute 
for  training  teachers  He  compiled  numerous  col- 
lections of  hymns,  adapted  or  arranged  many 
hymns,  and  composed  1,210  of  his  own,  including 
Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,  My  Faith  Looks  Up  to 
Thee,  and  From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains  See 
T.  F.  Seward,  The  Educational  Work  of  Lowell 
Mason  (1879),  H  L  Mason,  Hymn-Tunes  of 
Lowell  Mason  a  Bibliography  (1944),  J  T  Howard, 
Our  American  Music  (rev  ed  ,  1946) ,  biography  by 
A  L  Rich  (1946).  Lowell  Mason  had  four  sons. 


scholars,   ...    

text  of  the  Old  Testament  A  principal  problem 
was  to  fix  the  vowels,  as  the  Hebrew  alphabet  has 
only  consonants.  Through  assiduous  study  the 
Masoretos  formulated  rules  for  an  accurate  reading 
of  each  verse,  evolving  a  syatera  of  vowels  and 
punctuation  for  the  purpose  of  pronunciation  and 
intonation.  Two  systems  of  vowels  were  evolved, 
the  Tibenan  (now  in  use),  consisting  of  curves, 
dots,  and  dashes,  which  can  be  traced  to  the  7th 
cent.,  and  the  Babylonian,  of  earlier  origin,  u 
more  complicated  superhnear  system  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Masora  is  rnostlv  Aramaic,  although 
some  of  the  notes  are  written  an  Hebrew.  The 
Masoretic  compilation  which  conHiafs  of  notes  in 
the  margins  is  called  the  Great,  or  Outer,  Masora; 
the  one  which  consists  of  notes  written  between 
the  columns  of  the  text  is  known  as  the  Small,  or 
Inner,  Masora  Masoretic  work  was  begun  at  an 
unknown  time,  the  first  traces  of  it  appear  in 
some  halakistic  works  on  the  Pentateuch.  Innu- 
merable scholars  have  contributed  to  this  work, 
which  ceased  c  1425.  See  James  Kennedy,  Aid  to 
the  Textual  Amendment  ofthe  Old  Testament  (1929), 
Robert  Gordis,  fltWtco/  Text  in  the  Making  (1937). 


all  active  musically.  The  two  eldest,  Daniel 
Gregory  and  Lowell,  formed  a  publishing  company 
in  New  York  Lowell  and  the  third  son.  Henry, 
founded  Mason  &  Hamlm,  a  firm  which  first  made 
organs  and  is  still  an  outstanding  maker  of  pianos 
The  youngest  son,  William  Mason,  1829-1908,  b 
Boston,  was  a  distinguished  concert  pianist  and 
teacher  He  studied  in  Europe  with  Liuat  and 
others  and  was  received  by  Schumann  and  Wagner 
He  wrote  a  number  of  light  piano  pieces ,  his  Touch 
and  Technic  (1889)  was  influential  m  American 
piano  teaching  With  Theodore  Thomas  he  or- 
ganized a  chamber-music  ensemble  which  did  .„,„, ,  _., „  ,_. 

much  to  interest  American  concertgoers  m  cham-  Maaovia  (tnuso'veu),  Pol  Maaowsze,  historic  re- 
her  music  See  his  Memories  of  a  Musical  Life  gion,  central  Poland  Warsaw  is  the  chief  city 
(1901).  The  son  of  Henry  Mason,  Daniel  Gregory  At  the  death  (1138)  of  Boleslaus  III,  it  became  one 
Mason,  1873-,  b  Brookhne,  Mass.,  is  important  of  the  four  duchies  under  the  four  branches  of  the 
as  a  composer,  writer,  and  lecturer  He  studied  PIAST  dynasty.  The  Masovian  Piasts  became 
with  Ethelbert  Nevin,  with  J  K  Paine  at  Harvard,  extinct  in  1526. 

and  with  D'Indy  in  Paris  In  1909  he  joined  the  Maspero,  Gaston  Camltle  Charles  (goatd'  kamg'yti 
faculty  of  Columbia  Univ,  where  he  was  Mac-  sharl'  maspurd'),  1846-1916.  From  h  Egyptologist. 
Dowell  professor  of  music  from  1929  to  1940.  His  He  was  professor  of  Egyptology  at  the  College  do 

1    '     ~  "  *       France  (1874-80,  1886-99),  and  m  Egypt  he  was 

(1880-86,  1899-1914)  director  of  excavations.  He 
established  the  French  School  of  Oriental  Archae- 
ology at  Cairo  and  accomplished  valuable  work, 
especially  in  Luxor  and  Karnak.  He  returned  to 
France  in  1914  as  permanent  secretary  of  the 
Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres. 
Among  his  chief  works,  the  best  known  is  perhaps 
L'Histoire  ancienne  des  peuples  de  I'Orient  CUutiaue, 


writings  include  Contemporary  Composers  (1918), 
"         and  His 


From  Gneg  to  Brahma  (1927),  Beethoven  a; 

Forerunners  (rev  ed ,  1930),  Music  in  My  Time 
(1938),  and  The  Quartets  of  Beethoven  (1947)  His 
composition*,  in  a  somewhat  conservative  idiom, 
include  a  prelude  and  fugue  for  piano  and  orchestra 
(1920),  the  Chanticleer  Overture  (1928),  three 
symphonies,  of  which  the  third,  known  as  Lincoln 
Symphony  (1936),  is  outstanding,  and  chamber 
music. 


, 
of  which  three  volumes  were  translated  as  The 


Mason  was  seised  aboard  the  British  ship  Trent   Mason.  1  City  (pop.  2,867),  co.  seat  of  Ingham  co.,     Dawn  of  Civilization  (1884),  The  Struggle  of  Nations 
.      _         „     .      .         r    „,.      8  Mich  ,  SE  ofLansmg  and  on  a  tributary  of  the     (1897),  and  The  Passing  of  the  Empires  (1900).  A 


by  Capt  Charles  Wtlkes,  commanding  the  U.S. 
warship  Son  Jacinto,  and  was  held  prisoner  at 
Fort  Warren,  Boston,  till  Jan.,  1862  (see  TBBNT 
Asr AIR).  Never  officially  recognized  by  the 
British  government,  he  fatted  to  attain  the  aid  be 


Grand  River,  settled  1836,  me  as  a  village  1865, 
as  a  city  1875.  Pharmaceuticals  are  made.  A 
state  game  farm  is  near  by.  S  Unincorporated 
town  (pop.  c.2,000),  W  central  Texas,  on  Comanohe 


briefer  version  is  his  Histoire  ancienne  des  peupten 
de  I'Orient  (1875).  Other  works  translated  included 
Egyptian  Archaeology  (Eng.  if.,  1887),  Art  in 

^_M ,„_,,.. Egypt  (1912),'  and   Popular  Stories  of  Ancient 

sought.  "See  biography  by*  W  daughter,  Virginia     CreeVin'the  Llano  river  valley  amf  NW  of  San     Egypt  (Eng,  tr.f  1915). 

Mason  (1903),  B.  J.  Hendnok,  Statesmen  of  the     Antonio.    Settled  by  Germans  before  the  Civil   Masqat,  Arabia:  see  MusdA*. 

Lost  Cause  (1939)  War,  the  stone-built  city  and  near-by  farms  have  a  masque  or  mask  (both:  in&sk),  form  of  dramatic 

Msson,  John,  1586-1635,  founder  of  New  Hamp-  mildly  continental  air.  Mason  handles  the  wool,  entertainment  which  reached  its  height  In  England 

shire,  b.  Lynn  Regis,  Norfolk,  England,  educated     mohair,  and  cattle  from  ranches  in  the  rugged,     in  the  reigns  of  James  I  and  Charles  I,  taking  its 

at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.   A  royalist,  he  re-     sparsely  settled  hills  of  the  Edwards  Plateau.  Fort  ... 

ceived  favors  from  the  lung  and  was  governor     Mason,  a  pre-Civil  War  army  post,  was  near  by* 

(1615-21)  of  Newfoundland.  He  and  Sir  Fernando   Mason  and  Slidell  Affair:  seeTiWNT  AJTAIR. 


lonea  iw  neigro  in  jangiana 
[  and  Charles  I,  taking  its 
e  in  it  of  the  MASK.  Ongi- 
Sngland  in  the  early  16th 


name  from  the  early  use  in  it  of 

nally  introduced  into  England  i_  „_  

... ,  „. .v...wuuv.  „,„  wmw.  .»um.MV   *»__...  —  _^r  »—.  _w~  _— ~,  , — _ —  cent.,  the  masque  imitated  contemporary  Italian 

Gorges  received  (1622)  a  grant  of  the  province  of   Maaon  City.  1  City  (pop.  1,984),  central  HI.,  N  of     pageants.    Masques  became  a  favorite  form  of 
Maine,  and  m  1629  Mason  received  as  his  share  a     Springfield,  in  a  farm  area;  inc.  1869,    S  City     private  entertainment,  and  their  popularity  at 

00-oiile-deep  area  between  the  Merrimac  and  Pia-     (pop.  27,080),  co.  seat  of  Cerro  Gordo  eo.,  N  een-  *        '       *          *         **       'r     

cataqua  rivers,  confirmed  (1634)  to  him  by  the     trai  Iowa;  settled  1863  by  Masons,  platted  1864, 
Council  for  New  England  and  named  by  him  New     inc.  1870.  Rail,  trade,  ai  k  '    '  ' 


court  brought  about  their  elaboration  into  mag- 
nificent spectacles,  with  great  emphasis  on  cos- 
tumes, tcenery,  dancing,  and  music.  Generally 


Croat  rttereacee  ars  ta4ic*Ud  by  UOJLt  CAPiTAW.  TU  key  to  jreawkttoa  faces  saga  L, 


allegorical  or  mythological  in  form,  the  mosque 
wtt  presented  m  the  open  air,  at  court,  or  on  the 
•state  of  a  nobleman.  Probably  the  foremost 
writer  of  masque*  was  Ban  JOWSON.  Inigo  Jowis 
is  famou*  for  hi*  costume  designs,  setting*  and 
machinery  for  masques  Milton  s  Comu*  has  been 
called  both  a  masque  and  a  pastoral  drama  See 
Enid  Welsford,  The  Court  Matmif  (1927) ,  Al lardy oe 
Niooll,  Stuart  Masque*  and  the  Kvnawanw  Stage 
(1937). 

flMMttertde.  Now  generally  a  fanny  dress  or  cos* 
tame  ball  in  which  clients  wear  small  half-face 
masks,  masquerades  date  from  an  early  historical 
period,  when  they  accompanied  religious  observ- 
ances, festivals,  and  celebration*,  such  as  the 
Greek  Bacchanalia,  the  Saturnalia  of  Rome,  and 
the  Purim  feast  of  the  Jews.  Despite  e<  clesiastteal 
opposition,  masquerades  were  popular  to  medieval 
times  (MO  FOOLS,  FKAHT  or).  The  masquerade  ball 
introduced  into  England  from  France  m  the  16th 
cent  gamed  great  popularity,  but  degenerated  at 
times  into  a  riotous  affair. 

M«*ekah  (masre'ko),  (Heb  ,- vineyard],  uniden- 
tified birthplace  of  an  Edomite  king  Qen  86.36, 
1  Chron  1  47 

Mass  [Latin,  -dismissal ],  religious  service  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  performance  of  the  sac- 
rament of  the  EUCHARIST  It  it*  the  ancient  Latin 
LITURGY  of  the  city  of  Rome,  now  used  in  most,  but 
not  all,  Roman  Catholic  churches  It  is  the  sim- 
plest liturgy;  its  language  is  typically  terse  The 
term  is  also  used  among  Anglo-Catholics  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  except  for  some  variant 
"uses,"  e.g  ,  that  of  the  IJomimcan  order,  the  serv- 
ice is  the  same  everywhere,  under  minute  regula- 
tion of  the  Holy  See  The  celebrant,  who  must  be 
a  priest  or  a  bishop,  follows  a  prescribed  MISSAL 
and  wears  certain  VEBTMBNT*.  Mass  is  said  at  an 
altar  containing  RBLICS;  two  candles  must  be  burn- 
ing A  congregation  is  not  essential,  but  solitary 
Mass  is  discouraged  In  full  form  there  are  priest, 
deacon  and  subdeacon  (usually  also  priests),  and 
choir,  this  is  solemn,  or  High,  Mass  Low  Mass, 
much  commoner,  is  the  same  service  naid  by  one 
priest  without  music  or  incense  Most  of  the  text 
is  invariable,  or  "ordinary,"  but  certain  "proper" 
parts  change?  with  the  occasion  or  day  Of  the  sung 
portions,  some  are  chanted  solo  at  the  altar  with 
choral  response;  there  are  also  nine  hymns  for  the 
rhoir.  Four  of  these  are  proper  and  related  in 
theme,  with  texts  usually  from  the  Psalms  introit, 
anthem  after  the  epistle  (alleluia,  gradual,  tract,  or 
sequence),  offertory,  and  communion  The  five 
ordinary  choral  pieces  are  KYRIE  ELEISON  GLORIA 

IN    KXfKLBIft,    rNKE!>,    SANf'TTJS,    and    AONUH    DEI 

Plain  song  is  prescribed  for  all  texts,  but  latitude  is 
permitted  the  choir  A  musical  setting  for  the  five 
ordinary  hymns,  called  a  Mass,  is  a  form  attract- 
ing many  composers,  e  g  ,  Josquin  des  Prfa,  Pales- 
trma,  Byrd,  Monteverdi,  Scarlatti,  Bach,  Haydn, 
Moaart,  Beethoven,  Gounod,  and  Verdi  The 
Mass  begins  with  preparatory  prayers  and  con- 
tinues with  the  introit,  the  Kyne  eleison,  the  Gloria 
in  excels**  (not  alwavH),  a  COLLECT  or  collects 
(proper  chanted  pra\ors),  the  proper  EPISTLE,  an 
anthem  and  the  proper  OOWEL  (chanted  with  all 
standing)  Ma»s  is  often  interrupted  here  for  the 
Gowpel  in  the  vernacular  and  a  .sermon  Mass  con- 
tinues with  the  creed  (sometimes),  the  OFFFRTORT 
(anthem  with  offering  of  bread  and  wine) .  offering 
of  incense,  washing  of  the  celebrant's  hands,  and 
proper  prayers  called  secrets  Now  theie  is  a 
chanted  dialogue  and  proper  preface  of  thanksgiv- 
ing ending  in  the  Sanetus  This  opens  the  long 
eucharatic  prayer,  or  canon,  which  is  read  rapidly 
and  inaudibly  It  begins  with  prayers  for  the  liv- 
ing The  consecration  follows,  then  the  celebrant 
raises  Host  and  chalice  above  his  head  for  all  to  see 
and  adore  This  elevation  is  the  solemn  climax  of 
the  Mass  The  canon  ends  with  prayers  for  the 
dead  and  a  doxology  After  the  canon  the  Mass 
consists  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (chanted  in  High 


Mass),  a  prayer  amplifying  "Deliver  us  from 
the  symbolic  breaking  of  the  Host  and  putting  a 
piece  into  the  cup,  the  kiss  of  peace  (a  qu&si-em- 
brace  of  those  about  the  altar),  the  Agnus  Dei,  the 
communion,  the  ablution  of  vessels,  the  commun- 
ion anthem,  postcommunion  prayers  (chanted  hi 
High  Mass),  the  dismissal  (also  chanted  at  High 
Mass),  the  blessing,  and  the  "last  Gospel,"  usually 
John  1  1-14  There  are  ceremonial  adjuncts  such 
as  processions,  blessings,  censings,  and  the  ring- 
ing of  a  handbell  for  a  warning  at  Sanctv«,  conse- 
otation,  and  communion  Normally  at  Low  Mass  a 
server  (altarboy)  or  acolyte,  often  a  boy,  helps  and 
makes  responses.  Mass  may  be  offered  with  a  spe- 
cial intention,  as  in  thanksgiving  or  for  peace.  A 
RtxwtKM  is  a  proper  Mass  for  the  dead.  Most 
priest*  say  Mass  daily.  Sunday  Mass  is  an  impor- 
tant sooiocultural  factor  in  Roman  Catholic  life 
All  members  are  required  to  attend  Mass  on  Sun- 
day as  a  minimum  participation  in  public  worship. 
The  MASS  is  largely  unchanged  since  the  Oth  cent ; 
the  latest  additions  are  the  communion  prayers 
(14th  cent.).  In  the  Catholic  Reform  the  wea 
were  rettneted  and  local  variants  eliminated. 
There  are  several  complete  translations  into  Eng- 
Ufth  of  the;  Roman  Missal.  See  Adrian  Forteftoue, 
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The  MOM  C1912-,  rev.  ed.,  1937);  Pius  Parsch,  The 
LiturwoftheMau  (Eng  tr  ,  1036). 
mam,  in  physics,  tho  quantity  of  matter  in  a  body 
without  regard  to  its  volume  or  to  the  pull  of  grav- 
ity upon  it.  The  term  should  not  be  confused  with 
"weight/'  which  is  the  measurement  of  the  force  of 
gravity  acting  upon  a  body  at  any  given  point  on 
the  earth's  surface.  For  ail  practical  purposes  the 
mass  of  a  body  can  be  considered  constant,  whereat* 
its  weight  is  not  constant—this  varies  with  the 
force  of  gravity  (see  GRAVITATION)  in  different  lo- 
calities and  depends  upon  the  place  at  which  the 
measurement  is  made.  In  determining  the  mass  of 
a  body,  it  is  customary  to  use  a  beam  balance  and 
a  set  of  standard  weights  In  this  way,  the  factor 
of  gravity  is  eliminated,  since  the  body  whose  mass 
is  being  determined  and  the  standard  weights  which 
balance  it  are  both  being  acted  Upon  by  the  same 
pull  of  gravity.  When  the  weight  of  a  body  is 
measured  on  a  beam  balance,  as  it  often  is,  it  is 
identical  with  the  mass  of  the  body  For  this  rea- 
son mass  w  commonly  described  as  standard  weight. 
When,  however,  weight  is  measured  on  a  spring 
balance,  the  identity  does  not  hold,  the  reading  on 
such  a  balance  depends  upon  the  amount  of  dis- 
tortion of  the  spring  resulting  from  the  pull  of 
gravity  acting  upon  the  body  attached  to  it  The 
mass  of  the  body  can  be  calculated  from  its  local 
weight  as  recorded  on  a  spring  balance  if  the  local 
"pull"  of  gravity — technically,  the  local  accelera- 
tion of  gravity — is  known  Using  an  equation 
based  upon  Newton's  second  law  of  MOTION,  the 
local  weight  (w)  divided  by  the  local  acceleration 
of  gravity  (9'),  multiplied  by  the  standard  accelera- 
tion of  gravity  (g),  equals  the  mass  (m)  of  the  body 

With  letters,  the  formula  leads   -,  X  g-m.  As  the 

numerical  value  for  the  mass  of  a  body  is  the  same 
anywhere  in  the  world,  it  is  used  in  the  formulas 
for  determining  the  density  and  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  substances  According  to  the  theory  of  rela- 
tivity, mass  is  held  to  be  not  constant  and  to  de- 
pend upon  volocit\  The  mass  of  tho  electron  is 
field  to  increase  aH  its  speed  approaches  the  speed 
of  light,  186,000  mi  per  second  This  theorv  has 
been  extended  to  include  the  rna>»s  of  all  bodies 
Their  INFRTIA,  which  is  a  measure  of  their  mans, 
increases  a«  their  velocity  approaches  that  of  light, 
and  their  mass  also  increases  in  proportion 

Massa  (ma'su),  seventh  son  of  Ishmacl  Gen 
25  14,  1  Chron  1  M 

Massa  (m.is'aft),  city  (pop  12,508),  capital  of 
Massa  e  Carrara  prov  ,  Tuscan\ ,  central  Italy,  3 
mi  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  Marble  quarrying  is 
the  most  important  occupation  The  old  town  is 
centered  around  the  15th-centur\  Malawpina  cas- 
tlp.  in  the  new  section  are  the  C\ho-Mala*pina 
Palace,  a  15th-century  cathedral,  and  a  fine  mar- 
ble fountain  From  the  15th  to  the  19th  cent  the 
city  was  the  capital  of  the  independent  principality, 
later  duchy,  of  Maasa  and  Carrara,  which  was  ruled 
by  the  Malaspina  and  the  Cybo-Malaspma  fami- 
lies In  1829  it  passed  through  marriage  to  the 
house  of  Austria-Rate,  dukes  of  Modena  It  united 
with  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  in  1859 

Massachuset  Indians  (mftsuehoo'sYt) ,  tribe  or  con- 
federation of  tribes  of  North  American  Indians  of 
the  Algonquian  linguist K  stock  In  the  earh  17th 
tent  they  occupied  the  territory  about  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  and  ranged  northward  They  then 
numbered  some  3,000,  but  by  1631,  after  wars 
and  pestilence,  they  were  reduced  to  some  500 
Soon  thereafter  they  adopted  Christianity  and 
moved,  with  other  converts,  into  the  villages  of  the 
"praying  Indians."  Here  they  ceased  to  have  a 
separate  tribal  existence  Tho  Massac  huset  owned 
and  occupied  the  site  of  Boston 

Massachusetts  (masi^ehoo'sTts),  state  (8.257  sq  mi  ; 
1940  pop  4,316,721,  1949  estimated  pop  4,713,- 
000),  NE  United  States,  principal  state  of  the  New 
England  group,  one  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
BOSTON  19  the  capital  and  metropolis  The  next 
largest  cities  are  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD,  FALL 
RIVER,  CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  BEDFORD,  SOMER\  ILLB, 
LOWELL,  and  LYNN  Massachusetts  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
east  and  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  further  on 
the  south  by  Rhode  Island  (which  also  borders  8E 
Massachusetts  on  the  west)  and  Connecticut,  and 
on  the  west  by  New  York  The  eastern  part  of  the 
commonwealth  (its  official  designation),  including 
the  CAPE  Coo  peninsula  and  the  islands  lying  off 
it  to  the  south — the  ELIZABETH  ISLANDS,  MARTHA'S 
VINEYARD,  and  NANTUCKBT— is  a  low  coastal  plain 
Here  short,  swift  rivers  such  as  the  MKRRIMAC< 
have  long  powered  the  state's  industry,  and  an 
indented  coast  line  provides  many  good  natural 
harbors,  although  Boston  is  the  onfj  port  that  has 
retained  its  commercial  importance  In  the  interi- 
or rise  uplands  separated  by  the  rich  Connecticut 
river  valley,  and  farther  west  lies  the  Berkshire 
valley,  surrounded  by  the  BERKSHIRE  HILLS,  part 
of  the  TACONIC  MOUNTAINS.  The  western  streams' 
feed  both  the  Hudson  and  the  Hoiwatome  rivers. 
The  state  has  a  mean  altitude  of  c-500  ft.  and 
Mount  G  KEYLOCK  m  the  Berkshire*  w  the  highest 
point  (3,401  ft )  The  climate,  of  the  northeast 
temperate  cone  variety,  n  variable  Massachu- 


MASSACHUSETTS 

0ett»  is  an  overwhelmingly  industrial  state,  which, 
with  its  predominantly  urban  population,  is  one 
of  the  most  tluc  kly  settled  in  the  Union  The  most 
valuable  of  its  many,  diversified  industries  m  1949 
were  the  ele<  trie  al  (mac  hirierv ,  appliances,  and 
supplies),  woolen  and  worsted  textiles,  boot  and 
shoe  (nonrubber),  e  lothmg,  cotton  textiles,  leather, 
foundries  and  mac  hine  shops,  printing  and  pub- 
lishing, rubber  (including  tires  and  tubes),  baker- 
ies, and  paper  and  wood  pulp.  Well  over  500,000 
Massachusetts  workers  are  members  of  labor 
unions  Corn,  apples,  potatoes,  tobacco  and 
onions  (m  the  Connecticut  valley),  hay,  oats 
and  cranberries  (on  Cape  Cod)  are  leading  agri- 
cultural crops,  and  dairy  cattle  and  poultry  are 
extensively  raised.  The  coastal  waters  abound  in 
shellfish,  and  the  fishing  fleets  of  Gloucester  and 
Cape  Cod  still  bring  in  a  large  and  varied  catch 
Lime,  clay,  sand  and  gravel,  and  stone  are  the 
chief  mineral  resources.  Norsemen  almost  surely 
skirted  the  coast  in  the  llth  cent.,  and  in  the  late 
16th  and  early  17th  centuries  Europeans  of  various 
nationalities  (but  mostly  English)  sailed  offshore 
Settlement,  however,  did  not  begm  until  the 
PILGRIMS  landed  (Ib20)  from  the  MAYFLOWER  on 
Cape  Cod  at  the  point  whu  h  they  named  PL>  - 
MOUTH  for  their  port  of  embarkation  m  England 
Their  first  governor,  John  CARVFR,  died  the  next 
year,  but  under  his  wise  sue  e  es*or,  William  BRAD- 
FORD, PLYMOUTH  COLONS  took  firm  hold  and, 
weathering  early  difficulties,  eventually  prospered 
Other  Englishmen  soon  established  fishing  and 
trading  posts  nearbx,  Thomas  Weston  (1622)  at 
Wetjsagusoet  (now  We>  mouth)  and  Thomas  Wol- 
laaton  and  Thomas  MORTON  (Ib25)  at  Mount 
Wollaston  or  Merry  Mount  (now  QUINCY).  The 
fishing  post  established  (1623)  on  Cape  Ann  by 
Roger  CONANT  failed,  but  in  1626  he  founded 
Naumkeag  (SALEM),  which  became  the  nucleus  of 
settlement  for  the  Puritan  company  and  colony 
named  for  the  M  \SH\C  HI, HETTS  INDIANS  (see  MAH- 
SACHUHETTS  B  VY  COMPANY)  To  Salem  in  1628 
came  JOHN  ENDIU  orr,  after  the  Bay  Company  had 
received  a  patent  from  the  Council  for  New 
England  When  this  grant  was  confirmed  by  i 


royal  charter  (1029),  John  WINTHROP  (1588-1649; 
led  (1630)  the  first  large  Puritan  migration  from 
England  (900  settlers  on  11  ships)  Boston  was 
founded,  and  Massachusetts  was  well  launched 
Under  the  charter  the  colony  was  to  be  administer- 
ed by  two  general  courts  Tho  first,  composed  of 
stcxkholders  in  the  company  or  freemen,  met  ui 
quarterly  sessions,  at  one  of  which  they  selec  ted  a 
governor,  deputy  governor,  and  18  assistants,  who 
composed  the  other  general  court,  the  power  in  the 
colony  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  is  toda\ 
Btill  called  the  General  Court  The  colonial  ar- 
rangement contained  HUHpu  ions  of  democrat  > 
which  never  worked  out  in  practice,  since  Wm- 
throp,  the  first  go\ernor  under  the  charter,  and  the 
other  leaders  planned  and  established  a  social  order 
in  which  the  individual  was  subject  to  God's  will  as 
interpreted  by  the  Puritan  clergymen,  among 
whom  John  COTTON  was  most  prominent  Mas- 
sachusetts thus  bee  ame  a  thoroughgoing  theocrac\ 
(see  PURITANISM)  Only  members  of  the  church 
were  eligible  to  sit  in  the  general  court.  This  turn 
of  events  was  not  popular  with  many  freemen,  but 
it  had  the  salutary  effect  of  increasing  settlements 
as  the  discontented  moved  further  into  the  wilder- 
ness So  long  as  they  could  direct  the  course  of  new 
settlements,  the  ruling  powers  had  no  objection  to 
this  exodus  The  Puritans,  who  had  left  England 
chiefly  because  of  Anglican  displeasure  at  their 
religious  beliefs,  we're  themselves  intolerant  (the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  were  slightly  less  so),  and 
this  too  led  to  English  expansion  in  New  England 
The  liberal  Roger  Wn  LIAMS,  banished  in  1635, 
founded  (1636)  Rhode  Island  as  a  haven  for 
religious  hbert>  and  was  shortly  joined  by  Anne 
HUTTHINBON,  principal  figure  in  the  controversy 
over  ANTINOMIANISM  Her  brother-m-law,  John 
WHKRLWRIOHT,  also  banished  (1637),  founded 
Exeter  in  New  Hampshire  Connectic  ut  t  olom  ,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  established  bv  prominent 
orthodox  Puritans  such  as  John  HAYNEB  and 
Thomas  HOOKER,  although  at  least  one  of  them. 
Hooker,  was  partially  prompted  to  move  from 
dissatisfaction  with  the  local  theoc  racy  The  steadr 
stream  of  newcomers  from  England  more  than 
offset  these  departures,  and  soon  the  South  Shore 
(south,  i  e  ,  of  Boston),  the  North  Shore,  and  the 
west  were  dotted  with  firmly  rooted  communities 


The  early  Puritans  were  almost  exclusively  an 
agricultural  and  pastoral  people  living  in  villager, 
beyond  which  lay  their  privately  owned  fields 


The  typical  village  was  composed  of  houses  (also 
individually  owned)  built  of  native  lumber  and 
grouped  around  the  green,  which  was  land  held  in 
common  by  the  community,  and  hence  was  known 
as  the  common.  Dominant  strut  ture  on  the  com- 
mon was  the  church,  where  the  pastor,  the  most 
important  figure  in  the  community,  held  forth 
in  long  Sabbath  services  In  the  church  of  the 
thief  village  of  a  town  (fn  New  England  a  town 
corresponds  to  what  is  usually  called  a  township 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States)  was  also  held  the 
town  meeting,  that  much-praised  foundation  of 
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American  democracy.  Actually  the  town  meeting 
was  a  very  restricted  form  of  democracy,  since 
only  male  propertyowners  who  had  reached  their 
majority  and  were  also  church  members  could  take 
part  in  its  deliberations.  It  did  serve,  however,  to 
modify  somewhat  clerical  influence,  seen  in  its  most 
obnoxious  form  in  the  BLUE  LAWS  legislated  by  all 
Puritan  colonies.  The  towns,  which  elected  duly 
qualified  representatives  to  the  General  Court, 
dearly  prized  local  self-go vernmcnt  Life  was 
rugged  and  nearly  alwaj  s  grim,  and,  in  truth,  the 
hard  work  required  to  wrest  a  living  from  the  in- 
hospitable soil  left  no  time  for  frivolity,  even  had 
the  Puritans  been  of  a  mind  to  indulge  m  it  Time 
could  be  spared,  however,  for  education,  which 
was  zealously  promoted  by  the  Puritan  clergymen 
The  BOSTON  PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL  was  founded  in 
1635,  one  year  before  HARVARD  UNIVFRHITY  was 
established,  and  in  1647  a  law  was  passed  requiring 
elementary  sc  hools  in  towns  of  50  families  and  both 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  towns  of  100 
families  or  more  These  were  not  free  schools,  but 
they  were  open  to  all  and  are  justly  considered  the 
beginning  of  popular  education  m  America  Even 
the  Indians  were  intended  for  education  as  part  of 
vigorous  missionary  actmtj ,  largely  carried  on  by 
John  ELIOT  While  the  natives  probably  did  not 
mind  learning  the  English  alphabet,  they  did  be- 
come increasingly  resentful  of  English  land  grab- 
bing After  the  Pequot  War  (see  PFCJUOT  INDIANS) 
in  1637,  four  of  the  five  neighboring  colonies  (in 
those  days  Rhode  Island  was  always  the  outcast) 
formed  (1643)  the  NEW  ENGLAND  CONFEDERA- 
TION, which  in  1675-76  broke  the  power  of  the 
Indians  of  southern  New  England  m  the  bloody 
King  Philip's  War  (see  PHILIP)  In  the  course  of 
the  drawn-out  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WARS,  how- 
ever, frontier  settlements  such  as  DBERFIELD  were 
subjected  to  devastating  Indian  attacks  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  naturally  rejoiced  at  the  triumph 
of  the  Puritan  Revolution.  But  with  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II  in  1660,  the  colony's  happy 
prospects  faded  Its  recently  extended  jurisdiction 
over  Maine  was  for  a  time  discounted  b>  the  royal 
authority  and,  worse  still,  its  charter  was  revoked 
in  1684  That  act  finished  the  "Bible  common- 
wealth," which  had  already  been  weakened  bv  the 
adoption  of  the  HALF-WAY  COVENANT  in  1657  Sir 
Edmund  ANDROS  served  as  royal  governor  of  all 
New  England  from  1686  to  1689,  when,  James  II 
having  been  deposed,  aroused  Bos  tomans  ended  his 
arbitrary  rule  Meanwhile,  Increase  MATHER  had 
gone  (1688)  to  England  to  complain  of  Andres's 
administration  His  mission  bore  fruit  in  1691 
when  a  new  charter  uniting  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Plymouth,  and  Maine  as  the  one  ro>al  colony  of 
Massachusetts  was  granted  The  <  harter  abolished 
church  membership  as  a  test  for  voting,  although 
CONGREGATIONALISM  remained  the  established 
religion  Sir  William  PHIPS,  a  Maine  native,  was 
the  first  royal  governor  under  the  new  charter  The 
witchcraft  trials  in  the  late  18th  cent  were  a  re- 
percussion of  the  earlier  excitement  in  England 
over  witches  In  1688  Mrs  Glover  was  executed  in 
Boston,  and  the  witchcraft  panic,  largely  instigated 
by  that  brilliant  bigot,  Cotton  MATHER,  reached  its 
height  in  Balem  in  1692,  when  20  women  were 
hanged  as  witches  The  colony  had  now  come  a 
long  way  from  its  humble  agricultural  beginnings 
Fish  and  lumber  were  exported  along  with  farm 
products  in  a  lively  trade  carried  by  ships  built  in 
Massachusetts  and  manned  by  local  seamen  That 
the  merace  of  French  Canada  was  removed  by 
1763  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  unstinting 
efforts  of  the  mother  country,  but  the  increasing 
British  tendency  to  regulate  colonial  affairs, 
especially  trade  (see  NAVIGATION  ACTS),  without 
colonial  advice,  was  most  unwelcome  Because  of 
its  extensive  shipping  interests,  e  g  ,  the  traffic  m 
molasses,  rum,  and  Negro  slaves  (the  "triangular 
trade"),  the  colony  sorely  felt  these  trade  res- 
trictions Massachusetts  people  refused  to  be  sub- 
cituens,  an  attitude  reflected  in  the  bitter  struggle 
between  the  legislature  and  Governor  Thomas 
HUTCHINSON.  Samuel  ADAMS  and  John  ADAMS, 
John  HANCOCK,  and  James  OTIS,  became  the 
leaders  of  the  radical  anti-British  party.  The 
STAMP  ACT  (1765)  and  the  TOWNSHEND  ACTS 
(1767)  preceded  the  BOSTON  MASSACRE  (1770) 
The  Tea  Act  (1773)  brought  on  the  BOSTON  TEA 
PARTY,  for  which  the  rebellious  colonials  were 
punished  with  the  INTOLERABLE  ACTS  (1774), 
which  troops  under  General  Thomas  GAGE  were 
sent  to  enforce.  Through  Committees  of  Corre- 
spondence Massachusetts  and  the  other  colonies 
had  been  sharing  their  grievances,  and  m  1774  they 
called  the  First  Continental  Congress  at  Philadel- 
phia for  united  action  The  mounting  tension  m 
Massachusetts  exploded  m  April,  1775,  when  Gage 
decided  to  make  a  show  of  force.  Warned  by  Paul 
REVEHB  and  William  DA  WES,  the  minutemen 
readied  themselves  (see  LEXINGTON  AND  CONCORD, 
BATTLES  of)  Thus  began  the  AMERICAN  REVOLU- 
TION Patriot  militia  from  other  colonies  hurried 
to  Massachusetts,  and  there  George  Washington 
took  command  of  the  Continental  army,  after  the 
battle  of  BUNKER  HILL  (June  17,  1775).  The 
British  then  holed  up  in  Boston  until  March  17, 
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1776,  when  Gen.  William  HOWE  evacuated  the 
town,  taking  with  him  a  considerable  number  of 
Tories  British  troops  never  returned,  but  Mas- 
sachusetts soldiers  were  busy  fighting  elsewhere  for 
the  independence  the  colonies  proclaimed  on  July 
4, 1776  Delegates  elected  to  a  constitutional  con- 
vention dominated  by  John  Adams  formulated  a 
new  constitution  accepted  by  the  people  in  June, 
1780  Victorious  in  the  Revolution,  the  colonies 
faced  depressing  economic  conditions,  nowhere 
worse  than  in  W  Massachusetts,  whore  dis- 
contented Berkshire  fanners  erupted  in  BHAYS'S 
REBELLION  in  1786  The  uprising  was  promptly 
quelled,  but  it  frightened  conservatives  into  sup- 
port of  a  new  national  constitution  which  would 
displace  the  weak  government  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  with  a  stronger  authority  When 
John  Hancock,  hero  to  the  common  man,  was 
brought  around  to  favor  the  new  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  attained  the  governorship,  its  adoption  by 
the  commonwealth  was  assured  (1788)  Inde- 
pendence had  closed  the  old  trade  routes  within 
the  British  Empire,  but  newer  ones  were  soon  open- 
ed up,  and  trade  \tith  China  in  particular  became 
especially  lucrative  Boston  and  lesser  ports 
boomed,  and  the  good  times  were  reflected  polit- 
ically in  the  commonwealth's  unwavering  ad- 
herence to  the  Federalist  part>,  the  party  of  the 
dominant  commercial  class  European  wars  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  cent  at  first  further  stimu- 
lated the  carrying  trade  but  then  led  to  inter- 
ference with  American  shipping  To  avoid  war 
Congress  passed  Jefferson's  EMBARGO  ACT  OF  1807, 
a  severe  blow  to  the  economy  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  rest  of  New  England  When  war  with  Britain 
came  anywa>,  in  1812,  it  was  violently  unpopular 
with  the  Yankees  There  was  talk  of  secession 
at  the  abortive  HARTFORD  CONVENTION  of  New 
England  Federalists,  over  which  George  CABOT 
presided  As  it  transpired,  howovor,  the  embargo 
and  the  War  of  1812  had  an  unexpectedly  good 
effect  on  the  local  oconom\  With  English  manu- 
factured goods  shut  out,  the  United  States  had  to 
begin  manufacturing  on  its  own,  and  the  infant 
industries  that  sprang  up  after  1807  tended  to 
concentrate  m  New  England,  and  especially  in 
Massachusetts  Financed  bv  some  of  the  merchant 
princes  and  shielded  from  foreign  competition  by 
protective  tariffs  beginning  in  1816,  they  grew 
rapidly  to  transform  the  character  of  the  common- 
wealth and  its  people  Clever  Yankees,  inventive 
and  adaptable  from  necessnt>  ,  bee  ame  the  effu  lent 
operators  and  managers  of  the  new  mills  The  power 
loom,  perfected  by  Fraiu  is  Cabot  LOWELL,  nad  a 
revolutionary  effor  t  on  the  textile  industry  Labor 
was  plentiful — and  ruthlessly  exploited  Agricul- 
ture, on  the  other  hand,  went  into  a  sharp  decline 
as  Massachusetts  could  not  compete  with  the  new 
states  of  the  West  Farms  were  abandoned  by  the 
score,  and  some  farmers  turned  to  the  new  industries 
for  a  living  So  many  others  departed  for  the  more 
fertile  West  that  commonwealth  leaders,  after 
typu  al  Puritan  soul-searching,  decided  that  a  long- 
overdue  reform  in  government  and  religion  might 
moderate  the  exodus  Thus  m  the  noteworthy  year 
of  1820  Maine  was  allowed  to  go  its  way  as  a  sepa- 
rate state  and  a  constitutional  con\  ention  drafted 
10  amendments  whose  adoption  considerably 
liberalized  the  government  The  most  important 
among  them  provided  for  the  incorporation  of 
cities,  the  removal  of  religious  tests  for  office- 
holders, and  the  abolition  of  property  qualifications 
for  voting  except  for  a  small  property  tax  (Mas- 
sachusetts is  the  only  old  state  still  governed  under 
its  original  constitution,  the  one  of  1780,  although 
it  was  again  extensively  amended  by  the  consti- 
tutional convention  of  1917-19)  The  spirit  of 
reform  now  became  contagious  as  Massachusetts 
entered  upon  its  golden  age  UNIT \RIANISM, 
a  more  charitable  creed  than  the  stern  old -tune 
Congregationalism  (which  was  finally  disestal)- 
li&hed  in  1833),  swept  through  the  commonwealth 
under  the  guidance  of  William  Ellery  CHANNINCI 
and,  later,  Theodore  PAHKER  Horace  MANN  set 
about  the  establishment  of  an  enduring  system  of 
public  education  in  the  1830s,  and  Dorothea  Lynde 
Dix  began  her  noble  c  rusade  for  the  mentally  ill  in 
the  1840s  Of  the  transcendentahsts,  Ralph  Waldo 
EMERSON  and  Henry  THOREAU  were  quick  to  per- 
ceive and  decry  the  evils  of  the  machine,  wnde 
Branson  ALCOTT,  Margaret  FULLER,  Nathaniel 
HAWTHORNE  and  Emerson  had  some  association 
with  BROOK  FARM.  The  intellectual  and  cultural 
center  of  the  nation,  Massachusetts  claimed  the 
architect  Charles  BULFINCH,  such  writers  and  poets 
as  Richard  Henry  DANA,  Emily  DICKINSON,  Oliver 
Wendell  HOLMKB  (1809-94).  Henry  Wadsworth 
LONGFELLOW,  James  Russell  LOWELL,  and  John 
Greenleaf  WHITTIJEK,  the  historians  George  BAN- 
CROFT, John  Lothrop  MOTLEY,  Francis  PARKMAN, 
and  William  Hickling  PRESCOTT,  and  the  scientist 
Louis  AGASSI  z.  Beginning  m  the  1830s  reformers 
devoted  most  of  their  energy  to  the  antialavery 
crusade,  to  the  vast  displeasure  of  conservatives, 
especially  the  cotton  mill  tycoons,  who  feared  to 
offend  the  South  because  their  raw  material  came 
from  there.  William  Lloyd  GARRISON  was  the 
noisiest  though  not  the  most  effective  of  the 


ABOLITIONIST*.  Equally  sraoere  were  the  orator 
Wendell  PHILLIPS  and  the  poet  Whittier,  who 
branded  the  great  Whig  leader  Daniel  WEBSTER  a 
traitor  for  his  part  in  effecting  the  despised  Com- 
promise of  1860.  Charles  SDMNBR,  however,  who 
soon  took  Webster's  old  seat  in  the  U.  8.  Senate 
and  displaced  him  in  the  affection  of  the  people, 
satisfied  even  the  most  fiery  abolitionist  While  he 
eloquently  denounced  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill 
(1854),  other  Massachusetts  men  organized  the 
EMIGRANT  AID  COMPANY  to  save  "bleeding"  Kan- 
sas from  slavery  With  the  Whig  party  broken  on 
the  slavery  issue,  Massachusetts  turned  to  the  new 
Republican  party  and  voted  for  John  C  Fremont  m 
1856  and  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860.  Largely  be~ 
cause  of  its  efficient  governor  John  ANDREW,  it  was 
the  first  state  to  answer  Lincoln's  call  for  troops 
after  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  Massachusetts 
men  were  the  first  to  die  m  the  Union  cause  as  the 
6th  Massachusetts  Regiment  was  fired  on  by  a  mob 
in  secessionist  Baltimore  Massachusetts  was 
thorough  in  its  support  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
Adams  family,  which  has  a  long  and  most  dis- 
tinguished record  of  service  to  the  republic,  was 
well  represented  in  Charles  Francis  AD  VMS  (1807- 
86),  who,  accompanied  by  the  most  brilliant  of  his 
sons,  Henry  ADAMS,  was  the  able  wartime  minister 
to  Great  Britain  Massachusetts  thus  did  nobly 
in  the  struggle  which  ended  Negro  slavery  in  the 
South,  but  economic  slavery  still  enthralled  most 
of  its  own  people  In  this  respect  the  common- 
wealth was  neither  worse  nor  better  than  the  rest 
of  the  North,  experiencing  its  tremendous  post- 
war  industrial  expansion  Massachusetts  capital 
financed  many  of  the  nation's  new  railroads, 
especially  in  the  West.  People,  too,  continued  to 
leave  the  state  for  the  West,  but  labor  remauied 
cheap  and  plentiful  as  European  immigrants 
streamed  into  the  state.  The  Irish,  oppressed  by 
both  nature  and  the  British,  began  arriving  in 
droves  even  before  the  Civil  War,  beginnuig  in  the 
1840s,  and  they  continued  to  land  ui  Boston  for 
years  after  the  Civil  War.  After  them  came  French 
Canadians  and,  later  in  the  19th  cent  and  oarl> 
in  the  20th  cent  ,  Portuguese,  Italians,  Poles  and 
other  Slavs,  and  Scandinavians  Englishmen, 
Scots,  and  Welshmen  came  also  from  the  British 
Isles,  but  of  all  the  immigrant  groups,  English- 
speaking  and  non-EugliHh-speaking,  the  Imh  camo 
to  be  the  most  influential,  especially  in  politics. 
Their  religion  (Roman  Catholic)  and  their  political 
faith  (Democratic)  definitely  set  them  apart  from 
the  old  native  Yankee  stock,  though  certain  traits 
of  Puritanism  are  not  completely  foreign  to  a 
type  of  Celtic  character  Practically  all  of  the 
immigrants  set  to  work»in  the  factories  The 
halcyon  da>s  of  Massac  husetts  shipping  were  over 
The  carry  ing  trade  had  bounded  back  triumphantly 
after  the  War  of  1812,  but  the  supplanting  of  soil  b> 
steam,  the  giowth  of  railroads  and  the  Confederate 
cruisers  in  the  Civil  War  helped  reduce  it  to  itH 
present  negligible  state  Whaling,  once  the  glory  of 
New  Bedford  and  Nantucket,  faded  quickly  with 
the  introduction  of  petroleum  The  growth  of 
cities  accompanied  the  rise  of  industrialism,  but  al- 
most as  important  ui  the  system  was  the  small  mill 
town,  where  the  factory  hands  lived  in  company 
houses  and  traded  in  the  company  store  Labor 
unions  struggled  for  recognition  m  a  long,  weary 
battle  marked  by  strikes,  sometimes  violent,  as 
was  the  LAWRKNCK  textile  strike  of  1912  The 
First  World  War,  in  which  industrial  production 
was  vastly  stepped  up,  improved  the  lot  of  work- 
ingmen,  but  not  of  Boston  polu  emeu,  who  staged 
and  lost  their  famous  strike  in  1919  For  his  part 
in  breaking  the  strike,  Gov  Calvin  COOLIDUE  won 
national  fame  and  went  on  to  become  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  then  President,  the  third  Massachusetts 
citizen  to  hold  that  office.  The  SACCO-VANZETTI 
CASK,  following  on  the  police  strike,  attracted  in- 
ternational attention,  as  liberals  ragod  over  the 
seeming  lack  of  regard  for  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
quite  the  contrary  to  the  stand  of  the  state's  roost 
eminent  jurist,  Oliver  Wendell  HOLMES  (1841- 
1935)  Unions  finally  came  into  their  own  m  the 
1930s  with  the  blessuiga  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal,  which  also  helped  the  state  pull  through 
the  severe  economic  depression  of  the  period  In- 
dustry, including  shipbuilding,  which  has  never 
been  lost,  spurted  forward  again  with  the  Second 
World  War  Although  in  that  conflict  Massachu- 
setts men  and  women  ranged  the  world  as  far  as 
their  early  forebeais  had,  vestiges  of  the  parochial- 
ism that  has  alternately  amused  and  infuriated  the 
rest  of  the  nation*  survive.  See  W  B.  Weeden, 
Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England,  1080- 
1789  (2  vols,  1894),  8.  E.  Morison,  Maritime 
History  of  Afauachusette,  1783-1860  (1921)  and 
Builder*  of  the  Bay  Colony  (1930) ,  J.  T.  Adams, 
The  Founding  of  New  England  (1921J,  Revolution- 
ary New  England  (1923),  and  New  England  in  the 
Republic  (1926),  A  B.  Hart,  ed.,  Commonwealth 
History  of  Mattachueetti  (5  vols  ,  1927-30);  Perry 
Miller,  Orthodoxy  in  Maa«achu*ettt,  1630-1830.  a 
Genetic  Study  (1933) ;  C  M.  Andrews,  The  Colonial 
Period  of  American  Hiitory,  Vols.  1  and  IV  (1934 
and  1938) .  Van  Wyok  Brooks.  The  Flowering  of 
New  England  (1936);  Federal  Writers'  Project, 
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Matsachutett*:  a  Quid*  to  7te  Placet  and  Peopte 
(1937);  Esther  Forbes,  Paul  Revere  and  the  World 
He  Lived  in  (1942);  M  P  Andrews,  The  Soul 
of  a  Nation  (1943),  Oscar  Handlin  and  Mary  F 
Handlui,  Commonwealth  a  Study  of  the  Role  of 
Government  in  the  American  Economy,  Massachu- 
setts, 1774-1861  (1947),  and  T.  J.  Wertonbaker, 
The  Puritan  Oligarchy  the  Founding  of  American 
Civilieatum  (1947) 

Massachusetts,  University  of,  at  Am  hers  t,  land- 
grant  and  state  supported,  coeducational,  char- 
tered 1863,  opened  1807  It  was  called  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College  until  1931,  and  Massa- 
chusetts State  College  from  1931  to  1947.  It  in- 
cludes schools  of  agriculture,  liberal  arts,  science, 
engineering,  home  economics,  and  horticulture  and 
a  division  of  physical  education.  Its  first  president 
was  William  8  Clark 

Massachusetts  Bay,  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
where  the  Massachusetts  coast  line  curves  inward. 
It  extends  from  Cape  Ann  to  Cape  Cod.  Boston 
Bay  and  Cape  Cod  Bay  are  aims  of  it 

Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  English  chartered 
company,  officially  known  as  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England  Organized  (1628)  as  the  New  England 
Company,  it  took  over  tho  Don  heater  Company, 
which  had  established  a  short-lived  fishing  colony 
on  Cape  Ann  in  1623  The  group  obtained  (1628) 
from  the  Council  for  New  England  a  grant  of  land 
between  the  Charles  and  Mernmac  rivers,  extend- 
ing westward  to  "the  South  Sea  "  One  of  the  men 
who  negotiated  for  this  patent,  John  ENDECOTT, 
became  leader  of  the  colony  at  Nuumkeag  (later 
Salem),  founded  (1626)  by  Roger  CONANT  and 
others  from  the  Cape  Ann  settlement  A  royal 
charter,  granted  in  1629.  confirmed  the  previous 
grant  and  created  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Com- 
pany, but  it  did  not  bind  the  company  to  maintain 
headquarters  m  England  Almost  immediately  the 
emphasis  changed  from  trade  to  religion  as  the 
Puritan  stockholders  conceived  of  the  <x>lony  as  a 
religious  and  political  refuge  Puritan  leaders,  by 
the  Cambridge  Agreement  (1629),  engaged  to  go  to 
New  England  on  condition  that  tho  government 
and  charter  be  entrusted  entirely  to  the  settlers 
John  WINTHROP  was  a  moving  force  in  this  arrange- 
ment, and  he  became  the  leading  figure  among  the 
colonists  who  wont  to  New  England  in  1610  They 
reached  Salem,  soon  moved  to  Chailostown,  but 
decided  to  make  their  chief  settlement  at  tho  mouth 
of  tho  Charles  river,  a  commanding  position  on 
Massachusetts  Bay  There  Boston  was  established 
Attempts  were  made  by  tho  Count  il  for  New  Eng- 
land, under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Keidinando 
GORGES,  to  annul  the  colony '«  land  claims,  but 
they  we.ro  finally  unsuccessful  The  company 
and  the  colony  were  synonymous  until  1084,  when 
the  charter  was  withdrawn  and  tho  company 
ceased  to  exist  In  1091  Massachusetts  was  granted 
a  new  c  barter  which  extended  its  jurisdiction  over 
Plymouth  and  Maine  See  N  B  Shurtleff,  ed  , 
Records  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts liny  in  New  England  (5  \ols  ,  1853-64), 
G  L  Boer,  The  Origins  of  the  Jintmh  Colonial 
til/stem,  1S7S-/6GO  (1908),  J  T  Adams,  The 
Founding  of  New  England  (1921),  C  M  Andrews, 
The  Colonial  Period  of  American  Huston/,  Vol  I 
(1934),  Thomas  Ilutchmsorr,  The  History  of  the 
Colony  and  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  (ed  by 
L  8  Mayo,  3  vols  ,  1936) 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Cam- 
bridge, nonsoctanan,  with  land-grant  support, 
mainly  for  men,  chaitered  1861,  opened  1865  by 
William  B  Rogers  in  Boston,  moved  to  tho  Charles 
liver  basin,  Cambridge,  1916  It  is  a  leading  tech- 
nical school  of  university  grade,  with  schools  of 
architecture,  engineering,  and  science;  divisions  of 
humanities  and  industrial  cooperation;  and  a  largo 
graduate  school  It  has  a  combination  course  with 
a  group  of  liberal  arts  colleges  There  are  nautical 
and  paper  museums,  an  impoitant  technical  li- 
brary, a  cyclotron,  a  wind  tunnel,  and  laboratories 
of  acoustics,  aeronautics  (Guggenheim),  steam  and 
compressed  air,  automotive  engines,  biology,  chem- 
istry, electronics,  gas  engines,  high  voltage,  phys- 
ics, refrigeration,  public  health,  spectroscopy,  solai 
eneigy,  and  testing  materials  An  engineering 
camp  is  in  Maine  The  institute  had  tho  first  U  S. 
school  of  architecture  and  also  pioneered  m  vanous 
forms  of  engineering  Its  alumni  have  been  prom- 
inent in  industry,  technical  education,  and  naval 
building. 

Massachusetts  State  Teachers  College,  at  Framing- 
ham,  for  women,  chartered  1838,  opened  1839  at 
Lexington,  a  normal  school  until  1930  It  is  the 
oldest  existing  U.S.  school  for  teachers  and  was  the 
first  under  state  control  It  was  established  by 
Horace  MANN.  Its  early  success  influenced  the  de- 
velopment of  other  normal  schools 

massage  (musazh'),  systematic  manipulation  of  the 
body  by  friction,  stroking,  and  kneading.  The 
method  has  some  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  exercise 
and  is  especially  useful  when  active  exercise  is  not 
advisable.  Massage  results  in  an  increase  of  the 
blood  supply  and  a  stimulation  of  the  musculature, 
it  prevents  atrophy  from  disuse  in  bedridden  per- 
sons and  aids  recovery  in  fatigued  muscle*  Mas- 
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sage  has  also  been  of  aid  in  the  treatment  of  para- 
lyzed muscles  in  cases  of  infantile  paralysis. 

Massah  (mas'u)  [Hob., -temptation]  or  Meribah 
(rae>1bu)  (Heh  ..strife]  or  Massah  and  Meribah, 
plaee,  near  Horeb,  where  Moses  brought  forth 
water  from  the  rock  Ex  177,  Num  2013,24, 
27  14;  Deut  6  16,  9  22,  32.51,  33  8;  Ps.  81  7  It 
is  associated  with  Kadesh  in  the  wilderness  of  Zm. 

Massapequa  (masupe'kwu),  unincorporated  village 
(pop.  2,676),  on  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island, 
SE  N  Y  ,  E  of  Freeport.  Several  old  buildings  are 
still  standing 

Massasoit  (masusoif),  c  1580-1661,  chief  of  the 
Wampanoag  Indians  He  was  also  known  as 
Ousamequin  (spelled  in  various  ways),  which  was 
either  his  original  name  or  a  name  adopted  on  an 
important  occasion  One  of  the  most  powerful  na- 
tive rulers  of  New  England,  he  came  to  Plymouth 
m  1621  and  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Pilgrims  which 
he  faithfully  observed  until  his  death  He  befriend- 
ed Roger  Williams  and  was  a  friend  of  Edward 
Wmslow  In  1632  ho  fought  his  enemy,  Canomcus, 
ruler  of  the  Narragansett  Massasoit 'a  son,  M  eta- 
comet,  became  famous  as  King  PHILIP  See  biog- 
raphy by  A  G  Weeks  (1919) 

Massawt  (musa'wu),  Ital  Mataaua,  city  (pop 
15,21 6) ,  Eritrea,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea  There  is  a 
fine  harbor,  and  the  city  is  a  market  for  pearls 
and  mother-of-pearl  It  was  the  capital  of  Eritrea 
from  1885  until  1897,  when  the  seat  of  government 
was  transferred  to  Asmara  It  was  the  chief  supply 
base  m  Italy's  conquest  of  Ethiopia  (1935-36) 

Massena,  Andr£  (adra'  masana'),  1758-1817,  mar- 
shal of  France,  b  Nice  Of  humble  origin,  he  en- 
tered (1791)  the  French  army  and  rose  rapidly  be- 
cause of  his  brilliant  tactical  abilities  He  served 
under  Bonaparte  in  the  Italian  campaign,  won  the 
battle  of  Rivoh  (1797),  and  distinguished  himself  m 
Napoleon's  campaigns  of  1800  and  1809  against 
Austria  His  failuie  m  the  PENINSULAR  WAB  is 
often  attributed  to  the  lack  of  cooperation  of  the 
other  French  commanders  Masscna's  relations 
with  Napoleon  were  somewhat  strained  by  Mas- 
sena's  republican  convictions,  but  he  lacked  polit- 
ical ambition,  and  Napoleon  honored  his  military 
achievements  by  making  him  duke  of  Rivoh  (1808) 
and  prince  of  Esalmg  (1810)  After  Napoleon's  fall 
in  1814,  Massena  supported  Louis  XVIII,  who 
raised  him  to  the  peeiage  (1815)  His  neutral  atti- 
tude during  the  Hundred  Days  was  bitterly  at- 
tacked by  the  royalists  after  the  Restoration 

Massena  (musP'nu),  village  (pop  11,328),  N  N  Y, 
on  the  Grass  and  Raquette  rivers  and  NE  of  Og- 
densburg,  in  a  dauv  area,  settled  1790,  me  1886 
There  is  a  large  aluminum  plant,  mica  products 
are  also  made  The  Roosevelt  International  Bridge 
(1934)  over  the  St  Lawrence  is  near  by. 

Massenet,  Jules  fimile  Frederic  (zhul'  zaracl'  fru- 
darek'm.isune')-  1842-1912,  French  operatic  com- 
poser, studied  at  the  Pans  Conservatoire  where  he 
taught,  1878-96  Besides  many  songs,  several  ora- 
torios, and  orchestral  suites,  he  composed  over  20 
operas,  the  moie  popular  being  Herodtade  (1881), 
Manon  (1884),  U  Cid  (1885),  Werther  (1H92),  and 
Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame  (1902)  See  Massenet's 
My  Recollections  (F]ng  tr  ,  1919),  H  T  Finck, 
Massenet  and  His  Operas  (1910) 

Massif  Central  (masef  s&trnl')  {Fr  ,-cential  high- 
landsj,  groat  mountainous  plateau,  central  Franco, 
covering  almost  a  sixth  of  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
Iry  The  chief  water  divide  of  Franco,  it  borders 
on  the  Pans  basin  in  the  north,  the  Rhone  valley 
and  basin  in  the  east  and  south,  and  the  Aquitaman 
basin  m  the  west  It  includes  the  former  provinces 
and  natural  regions  of  AUVEROMS,  FOREX,  and 
VELAY  (center);  MORVAN  and  BOURBONNAIS 
(north),  MAKCHB  and  LIMOUSIN  (west),  QUKRO 
and  ROUERGUB  (south),  and  the  C&VENNEM,  Vi- 
VARAIB,  LYONNAIS,  BEAUJOLAIS,  and  CHAROLUS 
(east)  There  is  little  unity  of  climate  or  soil  The 
core  of  the  Massif  is  the  volcanic  mass  of  the 
Auvergne  mts  with  the  highest  point  in  the  Puy  do 
Sancy  in  the  Mont  Dore  group  There  are  granitic, 
limestone,  and  other  soil  foimations,  only  m  tho 
average  altitude  (c  2,650  ft )  is  there  a  feature  com- 
mon to  the  entire  Massif  Central  All  four  chief 
rivers  of  France  (the  Seine,  the  Loire,  tho  Rhone, 
and  the  Garonne)  leccive  tributaries  from  the 
Massif  Central,  the  Loire,  the  Dordogne,  and  the 
Charente  originate  here  Sheep  grazing,  dairying, 
cattle  raising,  and,  in  the  fertile  valleys,  agriculture 
are  the  chief  occupations  Coal  is  mined  exten- 
sively; CLERMONT-FERRAND,  Le  CRKUSOT,  SAINT- 
ETIENNE,  and  ROANNE  are  important  industrial 
centers 

Massiha:  see  MARSEILLES 

Massillon,  Jean  Baptiste  (zhft'  baptest'  maseyd'), 
1663-1742,  French  clergyman,  bishop  of  Clermont 
from  1717  He  was  celebrated  for  his  preaching, 
especially  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  X V 
Collections  of  sermons  include  a  series  for  Advent 
and  a  series  for  Lent. 

Massillon  (ma'sTldn),  city  (pop  26,644),  NE  Ohio, 
on  the  Tuscarawas  and  W  of  Canton,  in  a  coal, 
day,  sand,  and  gravel  area,  settled  1812,  laid  out 
1826.  It  is  an  important  coal-distributing  point 
and  an  industrial  center,  manufacturing  steel  prod- 
ucts, machine  parts,  and  roller  bearings  Jacob  S 
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COXIY  lived  here.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  state  hospital 
for  the  insane 

M*ssme,  Ltanide  (laoned'  mJLtfn'),  1896-,  Russian 
ballet  dancer  and  choreographer  He  attended  the 
Imperial  Ballet  School,  Moscow,  and  became  prin- 
cipal dancer  and  choreographer  for  the  Diaghilev 
Ballet  Ruase  (1914-20)  and  for  the  Ballet  Rvuwe  de 
Monte  Carlo  (1932-42)  His  ohoreographical  works 
include  Parade,  Chorearteum,  Gaiil  parisienne,  Sym- 
phonie  fanixutique,  The  Three-cornered  Hat,  and 
Union  Pacific,  and  he  has  performed  in  many  of 
these  with  great  success 

Massmger,  Philip,  1683-1640,  English  dramatist,  b 
Salisbury  He  studied  at  Oxford  (1602-6)  but  left 
without  a  degree  to  go  to  London  and  write  plays 
His  many  independent  productions  include  The 
Duke  of  Milan  (1618),  a  tragedy;  The  Renegado 
(1624),  a  tragicomedy,  and  two  brilliant  satirical 
comedies,  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  (1625)  and 
The  City  Madam  (1632)  He  is  remembered,  too, 
for  his  dramas  in  collaboration  with  such  con- 
temporaries as  John  FLETCHER,  Nathaniel  FIELD, 
Dekker,  Middleton.andpossiblyShakspere  Among 
the  most  notable  are  Sir  John  van  Olden  Barnavddt 
(1619)  with  Fletcher  and  The  Fatal  Dowry  (pub 
1632)  with  Field,  he  is  alleged  also  to  have  had  a 
hand  m  King  Henry  VIII  of  the  Shakepere  canon 
Modern  tesearch  has  revealed  that  several  of  Mas- 
singer's  plays  were  accidentally  burned  by  a  cook 
in  the  18th  cent  His  coarse  but  fluent  lines  are 
tempered  with  fine  rhetoric,  and  while  his  char- 
acters are  often  conventional,  his  plot  structure 
shows  great  dramatic  genius  He  died  in  South- 
war  k,  and  he  is  said  to  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  his 
colleague,  Fletcher.  See  his  plays  (ed  by  William 
Gifford,  1813,  by  Arthur  Symons,  1887-89),  study 
by  A  H  Cruickshank  (1920);  bibliography  by 
S  A  Tannenbaura  (1938) 
Massimssa*  see  MASINISSA 

Massive.  Mount,  peak.  14,418  ft  high,  W  central 
Colo  ,  in  the  Sawatch  Mts  Of  the  U.S  Rocky 
Mts  ,  it  is  topped  only  by  Mt  Elbert 
Masson,  Fr6d6nc  (fradareV  maso'),  1847-1923, 
French  historian,  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
of  Napoleon  I  and  hi»  family  His  devotion  to 
Napoleon  did  not  prevent  him  from  presenting  his 
facts  with  conscientious  accuracy,  and  his  severe 
judgment  of  Napoleon's  relatives  is  backed  up  by 
factual  detail  Matron's  major  work  is  Napoleon  ft 
safamille  (13  vols  ,  1897-1919)  Among  his  books 
translated  into  English  are  Napoleon  at  Home 
(1894),  Napoleon,  I^over  and  Husband  (1894),  and 
Napoleon  and  His  Coronation  (19U)  Other  writ- 
ings include  Napoleon  a  Sainte-Helene  (1912)  and, 
m  collaboration  with  Guido  Biagi,  Napoleon  in- 
oonnu  (2  -vols  ,  1893),  containing  unpublished  man- 
uscripts of  Napoleon  and  valuable  notes  on  his  lit- 
tle-known early  y  ears 

Masson,  village  (pop  1 ,226),  SW  Que  ,  ENE  of  Ot- 
tawa and  on  the  Lievre  just  above  its  mouth  on  the 
Ottawa  river  Lumbering  and  dairy  and  cattle 
farming  are  the  chief  industries 
Massorah.  see  MASOKA 
mass  production  see  PRODUCTION 
Massys,  Matsys,  Messys,  or  Metsys,  Quentio 
(kven'trn  masls',  matsls',  meS  mSt-),  c.  1466- 15-10, 
Flemish  paintei,  b  Lou  vain,  son  of  a  locksmith 
He  himself  worked  first  as  a  blacksmith  He  )« 
thought  to  have  studied  with  Dienck  Bouts  and 
early  moved  to  Antwerp,  where  most  of  his  life  was 
spent  Massys  is  considered  ono  of  the  greatest 
I'lemish  painters  of  his  time,  a  period  of  transition 
in  which  the  influence  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
was  making  itself  felt  in  Flanders  This  influence  is 
apparent  in  the  use  by  Massy  H  of  life-size  figures 
and  in  his  subordination  of  detail  However,  un- 
like some  of  his  contemporaries,  he  retained  much 
of  the  freshness,  realism,  and  intimate  characteriza- 
tion of  the  earlier  Flemish  school,  together  with  its 
rich  and  glowing  color  and  meticulous  finish  His 
masterpiece  is  a  triptych  (Antwerp),  the  principal 
panel  of  which  depicts  the  Bunal  of  Chnst  and  the 
wings  of  which  portray  the  Martyrdom  of  St  John 
the  Baptist  and  St  John  the  Evangelist,  raspoctively 
Other  famous  works  include  Pictd,  and  Hanker  and 
His  Wife  (Louvre),  Life  of  St  Anne  (Brussels), 
Crucifixion  and  Choirmaster  (Vienna) ,  Adoration  of 
tne  Alagi  (Metropolitan  Mus  ),  and  The  Rest  on  the 
Flight  into  Egypt  (Worcester,  Mass  ,  Art  Mus ) 
Among  his  numerous  and  excellent  portraits  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  Jean  Carondolet  and  Egidius 
(Longford  Castle,  Salisbury,  England)  See  study 
by  Jean  de  Bossohere  (1907),  Sir  William  Martin 
Conway,  The  VanKycksand  Their  Follower*  (1921) 
Quentm's  son,  Jan  Massys  (y&n'),  c  1509-1575, 
imitated  his  father  not  over  successfully  His 
Judith  is  m  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  An- 
other son,  Cornells  Massys  (kdrn&'lfc),  d  o  1580, 
excelled  in  painting  landscape  with  figures  and  was 
also  an  engraver  His  Imaginary  Landscape  is  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

mast,  large  metal  or  timber  pole  secured  vertically 
or  nearly  vertically  in  a  ship  and  used  for  support- 
ing sails  and  rigging — as  well  as  signaling  devices 
and  the  like  The  mast  is  as  old  as  nailing  vessels, 
and  the  oldest  sailboats  depicted  (those  of  ancie  Jt 
Egypt)  had  a  small  mast  placed  forward  and  carry- 
ing a  single  sail  The  Phoenician  bireme  had  one 
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mast,  the  Greek  trireme  two.  Viking  ehipa  had  one  footed  from  the  extension  of  infection  of  the  middle 

central  mast    In  the  Middle  Ages,  a  topmast  was  ear.   Infection  of  the  mastoid  cells  (maatotditis)  is 

added,  fixed  to  the  single  mast,  to  carry  more  sail,  a  serious  condition,  since  the  large  blood  vessel*  of 

.after  the  10th  cent.,  topmast*  were  generally  de-  the  neck  and  also  the  brain  may  become  involved 

mountable     By  that  time  the  building  of  larger  Surgery  IB  necessary  when  mastoiditia  develops, 

vessels  and  the  desire  for  greater  speed  on  longer  Macudi  (masSo'de),  d.  956,  Arabian  historian,  geog- 

journeys  had  already  brought  increase  in  sails  and  rapher,  and  philosopher,  b.  Baghdad    He  traveled 

In  the  masts—a  process  that  continued  until  the  '  ~  ~  '  *  " 
clipper  ships  of  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent  were 
rushed  forward  by  clouds  of  nails  Above  the  top- 
mast was  added  the  topgallant  mast  and  above 
that  the  topgallant  mast  royal  In  vessels  having 
more  than  one  mast,  a  small  forward  mast  IB  called 
the  foremast,  a  small  mast  abaft  the  mainmast  i» 
the  missenmast  A  platform  for  lookout  on  a  mast 
is  called  a  crow's  nest  A  modern  merchant  ship 
may  have  a  mast  of  hollow  steel  tubes  used  mainly 

for  signaling,  for  radio  antennae,  and  for  support-  „ „  _, „ , , 

ing  lifts  of  derricks  for  cargoes    In  the  modern  war-  Masulipatam  (muft6o*h}pu'ttim)  or  Bandar  (btin'- 

ship  the  mast  has  a  steel  platform,  with  the  mstru-  dur),  town  (pop.  59,146).  N  Madras  state.  India, 

ments  for  controlling  gunfire,  this  is  a  descendant  a  port  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal    In  the  17th  cent,  it 

of  the  wooden  platform  from  which  gunfire  was  was  a  center  of  French,  British,  and  Dutch  trade 

directed  in  battles  of  sailing  ships.  Cloth  is  manufactured 

mastaba  (ma'stubu)  [Arabic,* large  bench  of  stone],  Masuna  (musdo'reu),  Ger   Maturenland  (m&tSft'- 

m  Egyptian  architecture,  a  sepulchral  structure  rtinlant"),  Pol  Maeury  (maaoo'rf) ,  southern  region 

built  above  ground     It  was  characteristic  of  the  of  former  East  Prussia,  since  1945  under  Polish  ad- 

ancient  empire  and  no  doubt  a  development  from  ministration    It  is  a  low-lying  country,  covered  by 

the  stone  mass  piled  over  the  earlier  mummy  pits  large  lakes  and  forests    Lyck  w  the  chief  city    Its 

It  was  built  of  limestone  or  of  sun-dried  mud  bricks,  inhabitants,  originally  Polish  but  largely 

rectangular  in  plan,  topped  by  a  flat  roof  or  deck,  ised  m    " 

with  walls  sloping  inward    The  mastaba  was  ongi-  1945  by  an  almost  entirely  Polish-speaking  popula- 

nally  merely  a  mummy  repository,  but  later  be-  turn    The  Masurian  Lakes  were  the  scene  of  heavy 


in  Spam,  Russia,  India,  and  China  and  spent  his 
last  years  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  His  history  of  the 
universe  from  the  creation  to  A.D  947,  Mumj 
adh-Dhahab,  is  a  compilation  of  his  observations 
and  studies  in  all  these  lands  and  embraces  social 
and  literary  history  and  discussions  of  religions,  as 
well  as  geographic  descriptions.  A  French  version 
of  this  work,  Let  Promts  d'or  [meadows  of  gold], 
was  published  in  1801-78.  The  first  volume  has 
been  translated  into  English.  Bee  R.  A,  Nicholson, 
A  Literary  History  of  the  Arab*  (2d  ed.,  1930) 


came  an  elaborate  lodging  for  it,  consisting  of  three 
parts — a  chamber,  with  decorated  walls,  where  the 
offerings  were  placed  for  the  ka,  or  vital  spirit  of 
the  deceased;  an  inner  secret  chamber,  where  was 
walled  up  a  portrait  sculpture  of  the  mortal  body, 
and  a  shaft  or  mummy  well  penetrating  downward 
through  the  mastaba  At  the  end  of  the  shaft  was  a 
small  chamber,  cut  in  the  rock,  where  the  sarcopha- 
gus was  deposited;  after  that  the  well  was  packed 
with  stones  and  sealed  The  pyramids  or  royal 
tombs  were  a  further  development  of  mustabas  In 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  is  the  mastaba 


mts,  originally  Polish  but  largely  German- 
the  early  20th  cent ,  were  replaced  after 
an  almost  entirely  Polish-speaking  popula- 

he  Masurian  Lakes  were  the  scene  of  hea^ 

fighting  early  in  the  First  World  War.  Two  Ri 
sian  armies,  commanded  by  Generals  SAMSONOV 
and  RENNENKAMPP,  advanced  into  the  region  when 
the  war  broke  out  Samsonov  was  decisively  de- 
feated by  Hindenburg  at  TANNBNBBRG  (Aug , 
1914)  Hennenkampf  was  driven  by  Mackensen 
into  the  lake  country,  where  he  lost  125,000  men 
(Sept ,  1914)  The  remnants  of  the  Russian  fortes 
withdrew,  but  in  the  winter  the  Russians  attempted 
a  second  drive  into  East  Prussia  They  were  once 
again  repulsed  (Feb ,  1915)  in  Masuria  in  the  so- 
called  Winter  Battle 


tomb  of  Per-neb  (c  2650  B  C  ) ,  V  dynasty,  with  the   masurium .  see  TBCHNBTICM 

objects  found  in  excavating  the  tomb                         Matabele  (matube'le1),  Bantu-speaking  tribe  of  W 
Masters,  Edgar  Lee,  1869-1950,  American  poet  and     "      '        ~ ^     ' 


Southern  Rhodesia     It  was  founded  in  1823  

Mzihkazi,  a  general  under  the  Zulu  lung,  Chaka, 
fled  with  some  men  across  the  Drakensberg  into 
the  present-day  Transvaal  Reinforced  by  other 
Zulu  deserters,  the  Matabele  maintained  them- 
selves by  raids  as  far  south  as  the  Orange  river,  and 
they  destroyed  or  absorbed  the  surrounding  tribes 
except  for  the  Bamangwato  of  Bechuanaland,  who 
paid  a  tribute  Driven  north  (1837)  by  the  Boers 
and  the  Zulus,  Maihkazi  crossed  the  Limpopo  river 
and  established  his  people  m  Matabeleland,  their 
present  home  From  his  second  successor,  Loben- 
gula  (1870-94),  Cecil  Rhodes  secured  permission 
(1888)  to  mine  the  gold  deposits,  but  in  1893  Loben- 
gula  attacked  the  settlers  He  was  soon  defeated 
and  died  while  in  hiding  With  the  suppression  of 
a  revolt  in  1896,  the  Matabele  abandoned  war 

„  and  settled  down  as  herdsmen  and  farmers 

,,  found  chiefly  in  Mediterranean  countries     Matadi  (muta'de),  town  (pop   9,110),  SW  Belgian 

A  similar  substance  is  obtained  from  plants  of  N     Congo,  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.   Matadi 
India,  the  West  Indies,  and  m  Peru    Mastic  is  used      is  the  limit  of  navigation  for  ocean-going  vessels 
in  making  varnish,  as  an  astringent,  and,  in  the      It  is  connected  by  rail  with  Leopoldville. 
East,  as  a  chewing  gum    It  is  also  used  in  the  Near   Matador,  town  (pop  1,376),  co  seat  of  Motley  co., 
East  to  flavor  a  distilled  liquor,  called  mastic,      NW  Texas,   NE  of   Lubbock     This  thoroughly 


biographer,  b  Garnett,  Kansas  He  lived  (1880- 
93)  in  Lewistown,  111 ,  on  the  Spoon  river  and 
studied  briefly  at  Knox  College  tipoon  River  An- 
thology (1915),  published  anonymously,  won  him 
literary  fame  but  ruined  his  Chicago  law  business 
This  collection  of  epitaphs  in  free  verse,  revealing 
the  secret  Lives  of  dead  citisens,  is  a  literary  land- 
mark for  its  poetic  treatment  of  small-town  Ameri- 
can life.  Volumes  which  followed  included  Starved 
Rock  (1919),  Domesday  Book  (1920),  Poems  of  Peo- 
ple (1936),  and  Illinois  Poems  (1941)  His  Lincoln 
the  Man  (1931)  IB  a  bitter  and  prejudiced  attack. 
Other  biographies  are  Vachd  Lindsay  (1935),  Whit- 
man ( 1937) ,  and  Mark  Twain  (1938)  See  his  auto- 
biography, Across  Spoon  River  (1936) 
mastic,  resinous  substance  which  exudes  in  drops 
from  the  bark  of  the  small  mastic  tree  (PistatM  len~ 


which  appears  milky  when  water  is  added 
mastiff,  name  applied  to  various  large  powerful 
dogs  The  old  English  mastiff,  believed  to  have 
been  bred  m  England  as  a  watchdog  for  more  than 
2,000  years,  has  short  hair,  a  heavy  head,  and  a 
short  muzzle  By  some  it  is  considered  the  pro- 
genitor of  many  of  the  varieties  of  mastiffs.  Mas- 
tiffs of  the  present  day  are  bred  chiefly  from 
descendants  of  an  English  line  They  are  tan, 
silver  fawn,  or  dark  fawn,  with  the  muzsle,  nose, 
and  ears  black  and  with  black  around  the  eyes 


, 

Western  town  on  the  rolling  prairie  is  near  the 
giant  Matador  Ranch  and  is  headquarters  for 
grain  and  cotton  farmers  as  well  as  for  cowboys 
Mattgords  (matugor'du),  unincorporated  town 
(pop  c  1,260),  S  Texas,  on  Matagorda  Bay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado  and  S8W  of  Houston 
Settled  in  1825,  it  was  a  port  for  Stephen  F  Aus- 
tin's colony  but  faded  later  It  is  today  known 
principally  for  fishing  and  oyster  gathering  De- 
spite hurricanes  that  often  strike  the  coast,  old 
Christ  Church  (1839)  still  stands. 


Their  disposition  is  generally  docile,  good-tern-  Matagorda  Bay,  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  3 
pered,  and  courageous  There  is  some  evidence  Texas,  protected  by  a  long  sandspit,  Matagorda 
^  '  '  - .  .L  ™.  .  Peninsula.  The  bay,  with  its  arm,  I 


that  the  mastiff  originated  in  Asia,  and  the  Tibetan 
mastiff,  a  rough-coated  dog,  is  considered  by  some 
authorities  to  be  the  nearest  to  the  original  type. 
mastodon  (ma'stodon*),  extinct  mammal  from 
which  modern  elephants  are  believed  to  have  de- 
veloped The  earliest  known  forms  are  identified 


,  Lavaca  Bay, 

was  probably  visited  (1085)  by  La  Balle's  last  expe- 
dition. Today  small  ports  are  Palacios,  Port 
Lavaca,  and  Matagorda  Matagorda  Island  is  a 
sand  bar  farther  south  at  the  entrance  of  San 
Antonio  Bay. 


with  the  Oligocene  epoch  in  Africa.    These  were    Mate  Hari  (m&'tii  ha'rt),  1870-1917,  Dutch  dancer 


long-jawed  mastodons  about  4}4  ft  high,  with  four 
tusks,  and  a  much  elongated  face.  Their  descend- 
ants of  the  Miocene  epoch  were  the  siee  of  rather 
large  elephants  During  Miocene  times  they  spread 
over  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America  The  mas- 
todons were  forest  dwellers,  they  obtained  their 
food  by  browsing,  and  their  teeth  were  more  numer- 
ous and  of  a  simpler  form  than  those  of  the  ele- 
phant They  are  said  by  some  to  hare  persisted  in 
North  America  and  in  Europe  until  the  close  of  the 


and  spy  in  German  service,  whose  real  name  was 
Margaretha  Geertruida  Zelle.  She  won  wide  ac- 
claim m  Paris  for  her  interpretations  of  authentic 
Indonesian  dances.  In  1607  she  joined  the  German 
secret  service,  and  in  the  First  World  War  she  be- 
trayed important  military  secrets  confided  to  her 
by  the  many  high  Allied  officers  who  were  on  in- 
timate terms  with  her.  In  1917  she  was  arrested, 
convicted,  and  executed  by  the  French.  See  biog- 
raphy by  Thomas  Coulson  (1930). 


Pleistocene    The  genus  name  MamrmU  has  been  Mataaoras     (matomd'rfis),    residential    borough 

accepted  by  some  authorities  to  replace  the  earlier  (pop    1,735),  NE  Pa,  on  the  Delaware  opposite 

genus  name  Mastodon.  Ports  Jervia,  N.Y.,  and  near  the  point  where  New 

mmstoid    (ma'stoid)    or   ffltstdd    proees*.    coo*.  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  meet.  In  the 

shaped  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  of  the  skull  countryside  are  large  estates  and  bunting  lodges, 

palpable  behind  the  ear     The  mastoid  process,  MaUmoros,  Mariano  (rnirya'no  mtttftmd'ros),  d 

atoo  known  as  the  mastoid  bone,  is  less  dense  in  1814,  Mexican  revolutionist,  m  the  war  agamst 

children  than  in  adults,  and  it  may  become  in-  Spain,    He  wa*,  H*»  Hi  DA  KM?  T  Comuufc  and 


MoufcLoa  T  PAVON,  a  priest  with  liberal  political 
opinions.  Much  harassed  by  the  Spanish  author- 
ities after  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1810, 
he  joined  Moreloa  (1811).  He  became  a  prominent 
military  leader,  winning  an  especially  important 
victory  at  San  Agustin  de  Palmar  (1813).  After 
the  second  defeat  of  Morelos's  army  by  ITUHBIDK, 
Matamoros  was  captured,  degraded  from  priest lj 
office,  and  shot. 

Matamoros  (matamo'ros,  ma'tumo'rus),  city  (pop. 
15,699),  Taraaubpas,  NE  Mexico,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Brownsville,  Texam 
Matamoros,  with  rail  and  highway  links  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  is  an  international 
trading  center  and  a  point  of  entry  for  tourwt* 
Sugar  cane  and  cattle  are  raised  in  the  surrounding 
area.  The  town,  founded  in  1824,  fell  (1840)  in  the 
Mexican  War  to  the  troops  of  Zachary  Taylor  after 
the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Reaaca  de  la  Palma. 
Matane  (mutan'),  town  (pop.  4,033),  E.  Que,  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Gaape  Peninsula,  ENE  of  Rimouski 
It  us  a  lumbering  and  pulpwood-shippmg  center. 
Matanuska  Valley  (m&tunoo'aku),  settlement,  R 
Alaska,  W  of  the  Chugach  Mts.,  traversed  by  the 
Matanuska  nver.  The  area  has  coat  and  lumber  as 
well  as  agricultural  land  Here  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  1935  resettled  farmers  from  drought- 
stricken  areas  in  the  Middle  West.  The  colony 
and  its  farmer^  cooperative  association  had  vary- 
ing fortune  thereafter  The  Second  World  War 
brought  many  soldiers  and  gave  the  place  tempo- 
rary prosperity 

Matanzas  (inatan'sas).  port  (pop  49,541),  capital  of 
Matansas,  W  Cuba,  E  of  Havana  On  a  large  har- 
bor, once  a  pirate  haven,  Matansas  exports  sugar, 
molasses,  coffee,  fruit,  and  sisal  It  has  a  free  port 
cone,  and  there  are  sugar  refineries,  tanneries,  and 
fertiliser  plants  Well  planned  and  attractive,  it  is 
also  a  popular  tourist  resort 
Matanzas,  Fort,  see  SAINT  AUGUSTINE,  Fla 
Matapan,  Cape  (m&'ttipan*),  southern  extremity  of 
the  Greek  mainland,  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  of 
the  Ta\  getus  mts  ,  projecting  into  the  Ionian  Sea 
It  was  known  to  the  am  lent*  as  Taenarum  (Gr 
Tainaron)  In  the  Second  World  War  the  British 
won  an  important  naval  victory  (1941)  over  tho 
Italians  off  Cape  Matapan 

Matapedia,  Lake  (matapf'deu),  14  mi   long  and  2 
mi  wide,  E  Que  ,  S  of  the  St  Lawrence,  at  the  bawo 
of  the  Gaspe  Peninsula  arid  8  of  Matane     It  is 
drained  southward  by  tho  Matapedia  river,  fa- 
mous for  salmon  fishing 
Matarani,  Peru   see  MOLLKNDO 
Matar6   (matarC'),  citv   (pop    27,573),   Barcelona 
prov  ,  NE  Spain,  in  Catalonia     It  is  a  Mediterra- 
nean port  and  a  manufacturing  center  (especially 
of  knitted  goods). 

Matawan  (ma'tuwan),  borough  (pop  2,758),  E 
NJ  N  of  Freehold,  me  1895  Among  its  old 
buildings  11  the  Burrowes  Mansion  (1723) 
match.  Before  the  introduction  of  tho  friction 
match,  the  result  of  a  series  of  inventions  in  differ- 
ent countries,  fire  was  made  bv  friction  methods 
using  the  stick  and  groove,  the  fire  drill,  or  fhut 
tinder,  and  steel  or  bv  employing  a  sunglass— 
methods  so  inconvenient  that  fires  were  kept  burn- 
ing as  long  as  possible  Attempts  in  the  18th  cent 
to  cause  ignition  by  the  use  of  chemicals  resulted  in 
a  friction  match  devised  m  1827  by  an  Englishman, 
John  Walker,  and  in  a  phosphorus  match  invented 
in  France  m  1831  by  Charles  Sauna  In  the  United 
States  a  practical  phosphorus  match  waa  patented 
in  1836  by  J.  D.  Phillips  and  manufactured  by  L.  C 
Allm  The  safe,  cheap  modern  match  was  made 
possible  by  mechanised  large-scale  manufacture 
and  by  the  use  of  non toxic  chemicals,  notably  tho 
sesqiusulphide  of  phosphorus.  In  the  safety  match, 
invented  in  Sweden  in  1855  by  J  D  Lundstrom, 
an  oxidizing  agent  on  the  match  tip  is  ignited  bv 
striking  on  a  combustible  material  affixed  to  the 
matchbox. 

mate  (ma'tfi,  ma'tft),  yerba  mate  (ver'ba,— bu),  or 
Paraguay  tea,  evergreen  tree  of  the  HOLLY  genus 
From  ancient  times  South  American  Indians  have 
made  a  tea  (also  called  mate)  from  the  young 
leaves  and  tender  shoots  of  Ilex  paraouanentis  or  / 
paraoiMt/ensis,  the  source  of  the  best  brew,  and  from 
closely  related  species.  Mate  is  the  most  popular 
beverage  in  much  of  South  America  and  its  culture 
is  an  important  industry  in  Brasil  and  Paraguay 
The  tea  is  stimulant  and  restorative,  less  astringent 
than  genuine  tea,  and  contains  considerable  caf- 
feine. The  word  mate  refers  also  to  the  cups  in 
which  the  tea  is  infused,  which  are  made  from 
curiously  shaped  gourds  or  calabashes,  with  small 
opening*  out  in  the  top  and  sometime*  decorated 
with  silver  mountings  The  dried  leaves  are  put  in 
a  container  and  covered  with  boiling  water,  and  the 
tea  is  drunk  through  a  bombilla,  a  tube  provided  at 
the  lower  end  with  a  strainer  of  fine  basketwork, 

^ metal,  or  perforated  wood, 

the  point  where  New   Matera  (mat&'ra),  city  (pop.  21,702),  capital  of 
'       •  '     '        Matera  prov,  BasUicata,  S  Italy,  in  the  Apen- 

nines It  is  an  archiepisoopal  see  and  an  agricul- 
tural center,  Its  cathedral  and  its  massive  castle 
date  from  the  13th  cent.  There  are  many  cave 
dwellings,  which  siitt  are  inhabited. 


Cr«M(ef*rta«MSff«lfldkato4*ytkULLCAyrrA&«.  TIM  k*  Is  jMswsttlatis*  fates  pat*  t. 


oaterialiiOL  in  philosophy,  a,  widely  held  Astern  of 
thought  which  explain*  the  nature  of  the  world  as 
entirely  dependent  on  matter  and  motion.  The 
fundamental  and  foal  reality  ia  matter,  beyond 
which  nothing  need  he  sought.  Certain  periods  in 
history,  usually  those  associated  with  scientific  ad- 
vance, are  marked  by  strong  materialistic  tend- 
encies The  doctrine  was  formulated  as  early  as 
the  4th  cent.  B  C.  by  DBMOCRITUB,  in  whose  system 
all  phenomena  are  explained  by  atoms  and  their 
motions  m  space.  Other  early  Greek  teaching, 
such  as  that  of  EPICURUS  and  STOICISM,  also  con- 
ceived of  reality  as  material  in  its  nature.  The 
theory  was  later  renewed  in  the  17th  cent,  by 
Pierre  GAS*ENDI  and  by  his  associate,  Thomas 
Hobbes,  who  believed  that  the  sphere  of  conscious- 
ness essentially  belongs  to  the  corporeal  world,  or 
the  senses.  The  investigations  of  Locke  were  de- 
veloped in  a  material  sense  by  David  Hartley  and 
Joseph  Priestley.  They  were  a  part  of  the  vigorous 
development  of  the  18th  cent.,  strongly  manifested 
in  France,  where  the  most  extreme  thought  was 
that  of  LA  MKTTAIB  and  its  culminating  expression 
the  Systems  de  la  nature  (1770),  for  which  HOLBACH 
is  considered  chiefly  responsible.  A  reaction  against 
materialism  was  felt  in  the  later  years  of  the  18th 
cent.,  but  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent,  brought  a 
new  movement,  largely  psychological,  supple- 
mented by  experimentation  and  investigation. 
Closely  related  to  materialism  are  naturalism  and 
sensualism.  See  DIALECTICAL  MATERIALISM.  See 
F  A.  Lingo,  History  of  Materialism  (tint  tr.,  1877- 
80) ,  C  J  H.  Hayes,  A  Generation  of  Materialism, 
1871-1900  (1041). 

materials,  strength  of:  see  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIAL*, 
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mathematics,  the  study  of  numerical  quantities  and 
the  relationships  between  them,  of  spatial  quan- 
tities and  their  relationships,  and  of  various  ab- 
stractions of  these  relationships.  The  study  of 
these  quantities  includes  defining  them  carefully, 
assuming  certain  properties  for  them,  and  deducing 
from  these  properties,  according  to  certain  laws  of 
logic,  the  relationships  existing  between  the 
quantities  themselves  and  previously  obtained  re- 
lationships The  most  elementary  mathematics  of 
numerical  quantities  is  ARITHMETIC,  that  of  spatial 
quantities  is  GKOMKTRY.  ALOUBRA  is  an  abstraction 
of  arithmetic  and  so  is  the  theory  of  numbers, 
which  deals  with  the  properties  of  whole  numbers 
only  In  analytic  geometry  algebra  is  used  as  a  tool 
to  develop  geometrical  theorems  by  means  of  the 
introduction  of  a  coordinate  system.  The  analytic 
method  is  indispensable  in  the  study  of  CALCULUS 
It  is  fundamental  in  almost  all  of  the  applications 
of  mathematics  to  modern  physics.  Higher  mathe- 
matics, i.e.,  mathematics  beyond  the  college  level, 
is  usually  divided  into  three  categories,  algebra 
(including  number  theory),  analysis,  and  geometry. 
Analysis  here  refers  to  that  part  of  the  study  of 
mathematics  in  which  the  interest  is  pumanly 
upon  the  theorems  proved  by  the  principles  and 
techniques  of  calculus  and  the  analytic  method.  In 
applied  mathematics  the  main  interest  is  in  the 
applications  of  mathematical  techniques  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge  such  as  biology,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  statistics.  For  the  history  of  mathe- 
matics, see  articles  on  the  various  branches  of  the 
subject.  See  E  T.  Bell,  Men  of  Mathematics 
(1037);  Edward  Kaaner  and  James  Newman, 
Mathematics  and  the  Imaffination  (1040),  Moses 
Richardson,  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics  (1941). 

Mather,  Cotton  (m&'dhur),  1663-1728,  American 
clergyman  and  writer,  b  Boston,  grad.  Harvard 
(B.A.,  1678,  M  A  ,  1681),  son  of  Increase  Mather 
and  grandson  of  Richard  Mather  and  of  John  Cot- 
ton He  was  ordained  and  became  a  colleague  of 
his  father  at  North  Church,  serving  as  pastor  in  hie 
father's  absences  and  after  his  father's  death 
(1723).  It  was  principally  by  his  indefatigable 
writing  that  he  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  New  England  Puritan  ministers  He  was  a 
scholar  of  parts,  working  industriously  to  gather  a 
library  and  setting  forth  what  he  learned  volubly. 
Thus  his  Magnolia  Christi  Americana  (1702)  is  a 
hodgepodge  of  materials  on  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  New  England,  vaguely  intended  to  show 
how  the  history  of  Massachusetts  demonstrated 
the  working  of  God's  will.  His  theological  writings 
are  now  largely  forgotten  but  had  great  influence  in 
AIS  time.  He  also  was  a  power  in  the  state  as  well 
as  the  church,  was  a  leader  in  the  revolt  against  the 
rule  of  Sir  William  PHIPS,  and  was  an  adviser  ha 
Phips's  government.  He  is  generally  pictured  to- 
day tuisympathetically  as  the  archetype  of  the 
narrow,  intolerant,  severe  Puritan,  and  his  part  in 
the  Salem  *witch  trials  in  1602  is  often  recalled. 
Though  he  did  not  approve  of  all  the  trials,  he  had 
helped  to  bring  on  the  wave  of  hysterical  fear  by 
his  Memorable  Providences  Relating  to  Witchcraft 
and  Possessions  (1689).  Later  he  further  pursued 
his  inquiries  into  satanio  possession  with  Wonders 
of  the  /nvwtofe  World  (1693).  which  was  sharply 
answered  by  Robert  CALSF.  Even  Mather's  bonev- 
oleno»-~eapres8ed  in  his  actions  and  reflected  in 
hia  writings,  a»  in  assays  to  Do  Good  (1710)~had  a 
core  of  smugness.  Yet  he  helped  to  forward  leara- 
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ing  and  education  and  to  make  New  England  a 
cultural  center.  He  was  disappointed  in  his  hopes 
of  being  president  of  Harvard  but  was  one  of  the 
moving  spirits  in  the  founding  of  Yale.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  science  and  was  the  first 
American  to  be  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He 
persuaded  Zabdiel  Boyteston  to  inoculate  against 
smallpox  and  supported  the  unpopular  inoculation 
even  when  his  life  was  threatened  See  bibliogra- 
phy by  T  J.  Holmes  (3  vols  ,  1940) ,  biographies  by 
Barrett  Wendell  (1891)  and  R.  P.  Boas  and  Louise 
Boas  (1928). 

Mather,  Frank  Jewett,  Jr.,  1868-,  American  art 
cntic  and  teacher,  b.  Deep  River,  Conn.,  grad. 
Williams,  1889,  Ph.D  Johns  Hopkins,  1892  He 
taught  (1893-1900)  at  Williams  and  was  professor 
of  art  and  archaeology  (1910-33)  at  Princeton. 
Art  critic  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and 
other  papers,  he  has  written  many  books  of  criti- 
cism, including  Homer  Martin  (1912),  Estimates  in 
Art  (Ser  1,  1916,  Ser.  2,  1931),  The  Portraits  of 
Dante  (1921),  A  History  of  Italian  Painting  (1023), 
Modern  Painting  (1927),  The  American  Sjnnt  in 
Art  (with  others,  1927;  "Pageant  of  America" 
series),  Concerning  Beauty  (1935),  Venetian  Paint- 
ers (1936),  and  Western  European  Painting  of  the 
Renaissance  (1939). 

Mather,  Increase,  1639-1723,  American  Puritan 
clergyman,  b  Dorchester,  Mass  ,  son  of  Richard 
Mather.  After  graduation  (1666)  from  Harvard,  he 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (M.A  ,  1658), 
and  preached  in  England  and  Guernsey  until  the 
Restoration.  After  returning  to  Massachusetts 
(1661),  he  became  (1664)  pastor  of  North  Church 
and  retained  that  position  through  his  life  His  son 
Cotton  Mather  was  his  colleague,  and  the  two 
Mathers  cooperated  in  many  of  the  affairs  that 
occupied  then:  busy  lives  They  were  outstanding 
upholders  of  the  old  Puritan  theocracy  and  the 
established  order  in  both  Church  and  state  This 
conservatism  led  to  trouble  with  the  government 
in  the  Restoration  period,  and  Increase  Mather  was 
a  particularly  bitter  opponent  of  Edward  RANDOLPH 
and  Sir  Edmund  ANDROS  over  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Massachusetts  charter  and  the  conduct  of  royal 
government  In  1688  he  went  to  England  to  carry 
the  grievances  of  Massachusetts,  and  after  the 
Glorious  Revolution  of  1688  and  the  subsequent  re- 
volt in  Massachusetts  against  Andros  he  obtained 
a  new  charter  which  united  Plymouth  Colony  with 
Massachusetts  Bay  Increase  Mather  looked  with 
favor  on  the  government  of  Hir  William  PHIPS 
After  1G92  his  influence  declined  somewhat,  but 
he  remained  powerful  to  the  end  He  was  president 
of  Harvard  College  but  spent  little  time  in  Cam- 
bridge and  was  inactive,  his  administration  was 
ended  ui  1701.  His  writing  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  his  career  Causes  of  Conscience  con- 
cerning Witchcraft  (1693),  appeanng  after  the 
height  of  the  Salem  witch  furor,  denounced  "spec- 
tral evidence"  in  witch  trials  He  also  wrote  a 
biography  of  his  father  (1670),  A  History  of  the 
War  with ihe  Indiana  (1676),  which  was  written  just 
after  King  Philip's  War,  and  Remarkable  Prow~ 
dcnces  (1684),  based  on  an  earlier  work  of  other 
hands  See  bibliography  by  T  J  Holmes  (1932); 
biography  by  K.  B  Murdock  (1926) 

Mather,  Richard,  1596-1669,  British  Puritan  clergy- 
man in  North  America,  b.  Lancashire,  England. 
He  studied  at  Oxford,  began  preaching,  and  was 
ordained  in  1620  His  Puritan  beliefs  led  him  to 
difficulties  and  he  fled  to  Massachusetts,  where  he 
was  pastor  of  Dorchester  until  his  death.  He 
helped  to  draw  up  the  CAMBRIDGE  PLATFORM  and, 
with  John  Eliot  and  Thomas  Welde,  prepared  the 
Bay  Psalm  Book. 

Mathew,  Theobald,  1700-1S56,  Irish  social  worker, 
called  "the  apostle  of  temperance,"  a  Capuchin 
priest  Father  Mathew  spent  many  years  working 
for  the  welfare  and  education  of  the  poor  In  1838 
he  took  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence  and  thereafter 
devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  cam- 
paigning 111  Ireland,  England,  and  America  and 
gaming  an  enormous  following  See  biography  by 
Patrick  Rogers  (1943). 

Mathewi,  Charles,  1776-1835,  English  comedian 
He  first  played  at  Dublin,  Limerick,  and  Cork,  but 
left  Ireland  and  made  his  debut  at  the  Haymarket 
in  1803  In  1818  he  began  hu>  own  entertainments, 
called  "At  Homes,"  and  became  extremely  popular 
for  his  gift  of  impersonation.  From  1822  to  1823  he 
toured  the  United  States  with  great  success  and  m 
1828  became  joint  proprietor  of  the  Adelphi  Thea- 
tre, London  He  was  praised  by  Leigh  Hunt  and 
Byron  and  was  well  acquainted  with  Coleridge  and 
the  Lamba.  See  Mrs.  Mathews,  Memoirs  of  Charles 
Mathews  (1838-39)  His  son,  Charles  James  Mat- 
hews,  1803-78.  star  ted  as  an  architect,  but  took  to 
the  stage  and  in  1836  began  his  career  in  comedy 
and  farce  In  1838  he  married  Mme  VESTRIS  and 
with  her  visited  the  United  States,  a  venture  which 
failed.  In  1872,  however,  he  won  acclaim  at  Wal- 
lack's  Theater  in  New  York,  He  appeared  in 
plays  by  Shakapere,  Sheridan,  and  Congreve, 
but  was  more  often  seen  in  minor  contemporary 
comedies,  many  of  which  he  wrote  or  adapted  See 
hie  autobiography  (ed.  by  Charles  Dickens,  1879). 

Mathews,  Sbailer,  1863-1941,  American  theologian. 
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educator,  and  author,  b  Portland,  Maine,  studied 
at  Colby  College,  at  Newton  Theological  Institu- 
tion, and  at  the  Univ.  of  Berlin  After  seven  years 
of  teaching  at  Colby  College  (then  called  Colin 
Univ.),  he  entered  (1894)  upon  his  long  and  noted 
association  with  the  Umv  of  Chicago  There  ho 
was  associate  professor  and  professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment history  and  interpretation  (untd  1905),  pro- 
fessor of  systematic  theology  (1905-6),  and  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  comparative  theology  (1906- 
3J) ,  he  was  dean  of  the  divinity  school  from  1008 
to  1933  and  dean  emeritus  thereafter.  Editor 
(1903-11)  of  the  World  Today,  editor  (1013-20)  of 
the  Biblical  World,  and  president  (1912-16)  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 
he  was  also  the  author  of  many  books  His  writings 
include  The  French  Revolution  a  Nketch  (1901),  Th* 
Church  and  the  Changing  Order  (1907),  The  Faith 
of  Modernism  (1924),  New  Faith  for  Old  an  Auto- 
biography  (1036),  The  Church  and  the  Christian 
(1938),  and  Is  God  Ementusf  (1940) 
Mathewson,  Christopher  (Christy  Mathewson), 
1880-1925,  American  baseball  player,  b  Factory- 
ville,  Wyoming  co  ,  Pa  ,  grad  Bucknell  Univ., 
1902  He  began  playing  professional  baseball  with 
the  Honesdale,  Pa  ,  and  Taunton,  Mass  ,  teams, 
and  the  right-hander  showed  great  promise  while 
pitc  hing  with  the  Norfolk,  Va  ,  team  in  1900  He 
was  purchased  by  the  New  York  Giants  in  mid- 
season,  but  was  returned  to  the  Norfolk  club  in 
1901,  the  same  year  he  Joined  the  Cincinnati 
Rods  and  was  traded  back  to  the  Giants  After 
John  J.  MoGRAW  became  (1002)  manager  of  the 
Giants,  "Big  Six"  or  "Matty"— as  Mathewson  was 
known  to  the  sports  world — rose  to  greatness  as  a 
pitcher  and  won  373  games  l>efore  he  retired  from 
active  play  in  1918  In  three  consecutive  seasons 
(1903-5)  Mathewson  won  30  games  or  over  each 
season,  and  m  1905  he  led  the  Giants  m  their  world 
series  victory  over  the  Philadelphia  Athletics  by 
pitching  three  shutouts  He  pitched  two  no-hit 
games  and  in  1908  recorded  37  victories  Mathew- 
son was  traded  (1016)  to  the  Cincinnati  Reds  and 
successfully  managed  the  team  until  1918,  when  he 
joined  the  U  S  army's  chemical  warfare  service  in 
the  First  World  War  He  became  a  victim  of  poison 
gas  in  France  and  was  thus  prevented  from  con- 
tinuing as  a  coach  for  the  Giants  after  he  had  signed 
with  the  club  in  1020  He  returned  to  baseball  in 
1923  as  president  of  the  Boston  Braves,  but  he  died 
of  tuberculosis  shortly  after  In  1(W7  he  was  elected 
to  the  National  Baseball  Hall  of  fc  amc 
Mathiez,  Albert  (albcV  matya'),  1874-1032,  French 
historian,  an  authonty  on  the  Fren<  h  Revolution 
He  studied  under  Aulard,  whose  scientific  method 
he  adopted,  though  it  led  him  to  different  conclu- 
sions Mathiea's  chief  work,  La  Revolution  fran- 
$owc>  (3  vols,  1922-27,  Eng  tr  ,  1928),  followed 
substantially  the  socialist  interpretation,  which 
viewed  the  French  Revolution  as  the  product  of 
the  class  struggle  and  of  economi<  necessity  His 
arguments  and  presentation,  however,  were  un- 
biased enough  to  permit  the  royalist  historian, 
Pierre  Gaxotto,  to  use  much  of  Matluez's  work  to 
support  entirely  opposite  conclusions  Mathiez  ex- 
tolled Robespierre,  belittled  Danton,  and  consid- 
ered the  Thermidonan  reaction  after  Robespierre's 
fall  in  1794  as  the  triumph  of  the  bourgeoisie  over 
the  working  class  Among  Mathiez '»  other  works 
are  Autour  de  Robenpierre  (1925,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Fall 
of  Robespierre,  1927),  La  Reaction  thermutoriennf 
(1020),  and  other  more  specialized  studio*  of  the 
revolutionary  period  Although  Mathiez's  inter- 
pretation was  put  to  use  by  the  French  Socialists, 
notably  Jaures,  Mathiez  himself  was  not  a  party 
member 

Mathis  (ma'thte),  city  (pop  1,950),  8  Texas,  Ntt 
of  Corpus  Chnsti,  me  1037  It  is  near  the  state 
park  around  Lake  Corpus  Christi,  a  reservoir  m  the 
Nueces  river  much  used  for  recreation 
Mathura,  India:  see  MUTTRA 
Mathurai,  India  see  MADURA 
Mathueala  (mathu'sulo)  see  METHUSELAH 
Matilda,  Saint  see  HENRY  I  (Henry  the  Fowler) 
Matilda  or  Maud,  1102-67,  queen  of  England, 
daughter  of  HENRY  I  Henry  arranged  for  her  a 
marriage  with  Emperor  HBNRY  V,  and  she  was 
sent  to  Germany,  betrothed,  and  two  years  later 
(1114)  married  to  him.  Empress  Matilda  was  pop- 
ular in  Germany  and  seemed  more  German  than 
English,  but  after  her  husband's  death  (1125)  she 
returned  to  England.  Her  brothers  having  died, 
her  father  devoted  himself  to  securing  for  her  the 
succession  to  the  English  throne  Probably  in  1 128 
she  married  GBOFFHBY  IV  (Geoff  rev  Plantagenet). 
to  whom  she  bore  a  son  (the  later  HSMRY  II).  Her 
life  with  Geoffrey  was  stormy,  but  they  managed 
to  compose  their  differences  At  Henry  I's  death 
(1135),  her  cousin,  STEPHEN,  successfully  contested 
the  throne  of  England.  Matilda  m  1139,  with  her 
half  brother  Robert,  earl  of  GLotTCBmoa,  under- 
took to  wrest  the  throne  from  him.  She  acquired  a 
large  following  and  was  made  "lady  of  England" 
in  1141,  but  her  arrogance  alienated  supporters 
and  the  captive  Stephen  had  to  be  freed  in  a  pris- 
oner exchange  for  Gloucester  Before  the  end  of 
the  year  the  same  powerful  clergy  who  had  en- 
throned her  now  deposed  her  and  declared  for 
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Stephen  The  struggle  continued,  but  never  great* 
lv  in  her  favor  In  1 148  she  withdrew;  her  son  Henry 
inherited  her  claim  to  the  throne  and  was  in  1153 
lecogmzed  as  heir  Matilda  spent  her  remaining 
years  in  Normandy  and  became  noted  for  her 
chanty. 

Matilda,  1046-1115,  countess  of  Tuscany,  called  the 
Great  Countess.  Ruling  over  TUSCANY  and  part* 
of  EMILIA-ROMAONA  and  UMBRIA,  she  was  the 
most  powerful  feudatory  of  central  Italy.  She 
sidei  with  the  popes  against  the  emperors  At  her 
castle  at  CANOBSA,  Henry  IV  humiliated  himself 
Irafore  Pope  Gregory  VII  m  1077  Soon  afterward 
Matilda  made  a  will  (renewed  in  1102)  bequeathing 
her  alods  to  the  Holy  See  Her  first  husband  hav- 
ing died  in  1076,  she  married  (1089)  Duke  Welf  V  of 
Bavaria,  son  of  Henry  IV's  chief  German  enemy, 
who  was  26  years  her  junior  There  are  indications 
that  m  1111  Matilda  changed  her  will  m  favor  of 
Emperor  HENRY  V,  who,  at  any  rate,  seised  (1116) 
her  lands  after  her  death  The  dispute  over  the 
ownership  of  Matilda's  lands  played  a  large  part  in 
the  conflicts  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors, 
particularly  the  Hoheustaufen  The  cities  of  Tus- 
cany emerged  independent  from  the  struggle,  the 
other  lands  left  by  Matilda  eventually  fell  under 
papal  rule 

Matisse,  Henri  (in? 'mates'),  1869-,  French  painter, 
lithographer,  and  sculptor,  notable  as  the  outstand- 
ing representative  of  FAUVISM  After  studying  at 
the  Ebole  des  Beaux-Arts  under  Gustave  Moreau, 
he  first  exhibited  in  1890  Jbut  renounced,  c  1900, 
the  academic  style,  developing  instead  along  a 
postimpressiomstic  line  of  brighter,  simpler  design. 
His  travels  in  Morocco  supplied  him  with  inspira- 
tion for  his  highly  decorative  canvases  in  which 
bold,  sinuous  patterns  of  lines  and  flowers  serve  as 
background  for  odalisques,  other  favorite  subjects 
are  still  hfes  and  in  tenors  Matisse  uses  large  sur- 
faces of  pure  color  to  achieve  light  effects  and  re- 
duces aerial  perspective  to  a  minimum  His  draw- 
ings, in  pen  and  ink,  are  distinguished  by  the  same 
sensitivity  to  line  Living  after  the  Second  World 
War  at  Vence,  near  Nice,  France,  he  designed  there 
the  chapel  Ste  Marie  du  Rosairo  in  which  the 
austereness  of  the  black-and-white  walls  is  relieved 
by  brilliantly  colored  stained  windows  In  the 
United  States  his  works  were  shown  at  the  Aimory 
Show  of  1913  in  New  Yotk,  m  a  large  one-man  ret- 
rospective show  at  Philadelphia  in  1948,  and  else- 
where Many  of  his  paintings,  such  as  Interior  with 
Vtolin  Case,  Girl  in  Green,  and  Three  Swters,  are  in 
American  museums  and  collections.  See  studies 
bv  Roger  Fry  (1930),  A  C  Barnes  and  Violette 
de  Maiia  (1933),  and  A  G  Romrn  (Eng  tr  ,  1947) 
Matlock,  urban  district  (1931  pop  10,545,  1943 
estimated  pop  16,596),  Derbyshire,  England,  N  of 
Derby  It  includes  several  villages  along  the  Der- 
went  valley  Its  situation  in  the  hills  and  the 
presence  of  hot  springs  have  made  the  region  a 
favorite  resort;  use  of  the  baths  dates  from  1698 
There  are  caverns  and  lead  mines  in  the  vicinity 
Mato  Grosso  (ma'to  gr6'su),  state  (487,479  sq  mi  ; 
1940  pop  420,835,  1949  estimated  pop  508,027), 
<entral  and  W  Brazil  The  capital  is  CUIABA,  the 
other  chief  city  is  Co  RUMBA  Bordering  on  Bolivia 
in  the  west  and  on  Paraguay  in  the  southwest  and 
south,  Mato  G  rosso  is  mostly  on  the  great  central 
Brazilian  plateau.  It  is  drained  toward  the  north 
by  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  and  to  the  south 
by  the  Paraguay  and  the  Parana  In  the  extreme 
southwest  are  the  hot  flood  plains  of  the  Paraguay 
river  Cattle  raising  IH  the  principal  occupation. 
Near  the  larger  cities  sugar,  rice,  and  subsistence 
crops  are  raised,  and  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  state  the  farming  frontier  is  now  pushing  W 
from  Sfio  Paulo  The  region  was  first  exploied  by 
gold  seekers  m  the  18th  cent ,  and  the  first  settle- 
ment followed  gold  strikes  Some  gold  is  still 
found,  and  mining  of  manganese  has  begun  near 
Corumba,  but  the  mineral  resources  are  largely  un- 
developed A  railroad  crosses  the  state  from  east  to 
west  and  continues  into  Bolivia  The  chief  popula- 
tion centers  are  linked  by  air  lines  There  are  In- 
dian tribes  in  various  stages  of  civilization  (not  in- 
cluded in  population  figures).  The  name  was 
formerly  spelled  Matto  Grosso 
Matred  (ma'tre'd),  mother  of  Mehetabel,  the  wife  of 
Hadar,  king  of  Edom.  Gen.  36.39. 
Matri  (ma'trl),  Saul's  family.  1  Sam.  21. 
natriarchjr  (ma'trear'rk€),  term  used  to  describe  cer- 
tain features  of  a  CLAN  or  a  family  that  centers 
around  the  mother  The  residence  of  the  family  is 
that  of  the  mother  The  husband  comes  to  live 
with  her;  but  be  has  little  authority  and  little  re- 


brother,  however,  has  considerable  authority  over 
her  children,  who  inherit  property  from  him  An- 
thropologists no  longer  believe  that  matriarchy 
meant  "mother  rule"  or  that  matriarchy  was  a  uni- 
versal stage  in  social  evolution. 
Matsudaira,  Ttuneo  (tsuna'5  mataudl'ra),  1877- 
1949,  Japanese  diplomat.  He  held  many  important 
posts.  He  was  consul  general  at  Tientsin  and  Jap- 
anese commissioner  during  the  expedition  into 
Siberia  (1918-1919).  Later  he  was  much  in- 
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volved  in  negotiations  with  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  and  as  a  delegate  to  the 
naval  conferences  He  served  as  ambassador  in 
Washington  from  1925  to  1928  and  later  as  am- 
bassador at  8t  James's.  From  1936  to  1945  he  was 
imperial  household  minister  After  Japan  had  sur- 
rendered to  end  the  Second  World  War,  he  was 
elected  (1947)  president  of  the  house  of  councilors 
Matsue  (matsfio'a),  city  (1947  pop  62,136),  capital 
of  Shimane  prefecture,  SW  Honshu,  Japan,  a  port 
on  a  lagoon  of  the  Sea  of  Japan.  A  museum  dedi- 
cated to  Lafcadio  Hearn  contains  a  collection  of 
his  manuscripts.  Shimane  prefecture  has  extensive 
stock  raising  and  lumber  and  fishing  industries. 
Matsukata,  Masayoshi,  Prince  (mnsl'dshe  mats'ka"- 
ta),  1835-1924,  Japanese  statesman.  A  Satsuma 
clansman  and  a  gonro,  he  was  a  leading  figure  in 
the  modernization  of  Japan  His  greatest  service 
was  in  improving  the  financial  status  of  the  coun- 
try as  finance  minister  (1881-91),  and  in  1897  he 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  coinage  on  the  gold 
standard  As  prime  minister  (1891-92)  he  dis- 
solved the  hostile  diet  and  used  police  force  to  in- 
fluence the  subsequent  election  but  still  lost  He 
was  prime  minister  again  (1896-97)  and  keeper  of 
the  privy  seal  (1917-22) 

Matsumoto  (matsdomO'tO),  city  (1947  pop.  84,258), 
Nagano  prefecture,  central  Honshu,  Japan  It  is  a 
raw-silk  center 

Matsuoka,  Yosuke  (y&'skg  matsSo'oku),  1880-1946, 
Japanese  statesman  and  diplomat  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1893  and  was  graduated  from  the 
Umv  of  Oregon  law  school  in  1900  before  returning 
to  Japan.  He  became  a  spokesman  for  the  expan- 
sionist Japanese  policy  and  led  the  Japanese  dele- 
gation out  of  the  League  of  Nations  m  1932.  Mat- 
suoka was  the  principal  promoter  of  Japanese 
alliance  with  the  fascist  powers,  and  as  foreign 
minister  (1940-41)  in  the  Konoye  cabinet  he  helped 
to  forge  the  Pact  of  Berlin  (Sept  27,  1940),  which 
bound  Japan  to  the  Axis.  Early  in  1941  he  signed 
a  five-year  pac  t  with  the  USSR  After  the  German 
attack  on  Russia  he  left  the  cabinet  Matsuoka  was 
indicted  as  a  war  criminal  after  the  Second  World 
War  but  died  beforehe  could  be  convicted 

Matsushima  (matsoo'shlma),  town,  Miyagi  pre- 
fecture, N  Honshu,  Japan,  on  Ishmomaki  Bay  near 
Sendai  It  is  a  tourist  center  for  the  hundreds  of 
scenic  pine-clad  islets  in  the  bay  One  island  is  the 
site  of  a  noted  9th-century  Buddhist  temple 

Matsuyama  (matsdoya'ma),  city  (1940  pop  1 17,534, 
1947  pop  147,967),  capital  of  Khime  prefecture, 
NW  Shikoku,  Japan,  a  port  on  the  Inland  Sea  Its 
manufactures  include  cotton  textiles  and  paper 
products  A  noted  feudal  castle  contains  a  mu- 
seum In  mountainous  Ehinio  prefecture,  Mt 
Ishizuchi  (highest  peak  of  Shikoku)  rises  to  6,497 
ft  Copper  is  mined  in  the  prefecture,  and  there  is 
extensive  agriculture  and  stock  breeding. 

Matsys,  Quentin  see  MASSYS,  QUBNTIN 

Martaganu  (muta'gumP),  river  rising  in  E  Ontario, 
8W  of  Timmins,  and  flowing  260  mi  north  to  join 
the  Mifwmaibi,  with  which  it  forms  the  Moose 

Martagami  Lake,  (area  88  sq.  mi ,  W  Quo  ,  drained 
NW  by  the  Nottaway  river  to  James  Bay. 

Mattan  [Heb, -gift]  1  Priest  of  Baal  2  King* 
1118  2  Father  of  Shephatiah  Jer  38.1 

Mattanah  (m&'tuna)  [Heb  ,-gift],  unidentified  rest- 
ing place,  SE  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Num.  21.18,19. 

Mattanchen,  India  see  COCHIN. 

Mattaniah  (ma'tunl'u)  1  Early  name  of  King 
ZEDEKIAH.  2  Asaphite  Levite  1  Chron  9  15, 
2Chrpn  1014;  Neb  11  17,  128,25,35  3  Temple 
musician.  1  Chron  25  4, 16.  4  Levite  contempo- 
rary with  Hezekiah  2  Chron  29  13  5,  6,  7,  8 
Men  who  had  foreign  wives  Ezra  10  26,27,30,37 
9  Levite  Neh  13  13. 

Mattapoisett  (miltupoi'srt),  town  (pop  1,608),  8E 
Mass  ,  a  resort  on  Buzzards  Bay  E  of  New  Bed- 
ford, settled  1750,  set  off  from  Rochester  1857. 

Mattatha  (m&'tuthu),  ancestor  of  Joseph  Luke 
331 

Mattathah  (ma'tuthu)  [Heb  ,-gift],  one  who  had 
a  foreign  wife  Ezra  10  33 

Mattatnias  (ma"tuth!'us)  [Or  variant  of  MATTI- 
THIAH]  1,  2  Two  in  Luke's  genealogy  Luke  3  25,26. 
3  Father  of  the  MACCABEES  1  Mac  2  4  Cap- 
tain under  Jonathan,  the  Maccabee  1  Mac  11  70 
5  Son  of  Simon,  the  Maccabee,  murdered  with  his 
father  1  Mac  16  6  Envoy  from  Nicanor  to 
Judas  Maccabeus  2  Mac  14  19 

Mattawa  (m&'tuwn),  town  (pop  1,971),  S  Ont.,  on 
the  Ottawa  river  and  E  of  North  Bay,  in  a  lumber- 
ing and  mica-mmmg  region. 

Mattcawan,  N  Y..  see  BEACON 

Mattcnai  (m&ten&'I)  (Heb  , -giving]  1,  2  Two  who 
had  taken  foreign  wives  Ezra  10  33,37.  8  Priest. 
Neh  12.19 

Matteotti,  Oiacomo  (jVkdrad  mat-taot'tS),  1885- 
1924,  Italian  Socialist  leader.  He  was  the  outstand- 
ing opponent  of  the  Fascist  regime  during  its  early 
days,  and  his  murder  by  Fascist  hirelings  precipi- 
tated a  parliamentary  crisis  which  Mussolini  over- 
came by  disavowing  the  murder  and  by  tightening 
police  control.  With  Matteotti's  removal  Musso- 
lini's dictatorship  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  The 
murderers  and  their  accomplices  received  only 
nominal  sentences;  several  among  them  were  ar- 


rested  after  Mussolini's  fall  in  1948,  but  their  trial 
was  indefinitely  postponed  in  1946. 
matter,  anything  that  occupies  space  and  has  weight 
In  addition  to  navmg  volume,  it  has  mass,  and  it 
exhibits  certain  characteristic,  properties  such  as 
iNBRriA,  ELASTICITY,  and  impenetrability  (two  bits 
of  matter  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the 
same  time).  The  law  of  the  conservation  of  matter 
holds  that  matter  can  be  neither  created  nor  de- 
stroyed Although  the  fundamental  nature  of  mat- 
ter is  not  yet  known,  two  important  modern  the- 
ories have  made  possible  the  description  and  ex- 
planation of  many  natural  phenomena  and  have 
opened  up  avenues  foi  future  research  The  kinetic 
molecular  theory  of  matter  holds  that  matter  is  not 
continuous,  i  e  ,  that  a  material  body  is  not  one  un- 
interrupted extent  of  matter,  but  is  made  up  of 
many  mmuto,  invisible  particles  called  molecules 
which  are  in  constant  vibratory  motion  (see  MOLE- 
CULE) A  solid  body  of  matter  would  therefore 
appear,  if  the  molecules  could  be  seen,  as  a  space  in 
which  millions  of  these  tiny  particles  are  vibrating, 
colliding,  and  rebounding.  Change  of  state  (from 
any  one  of  the  three  states  of  matter,  i  e  ,  gas, 
liquid,  and  solid,  to  another)  is  a  physical  change, 
as  distinguished  from  a  chemical  change,  for  the 
internal  structure  of  the  molecules  is  not  affected 
The  modern  ATOMIC  THEORY  of  matter  is  in  accord 
with  the  kinetic  molecular  theory,  but  goes  further 
and  concerns  itself  with  the  nature  and  internal 
structure  of  the  molecules  themselves  Chemical 
change  (see  CHEMICAL  REACTION)  is  described  as 
change  in  which  molecules  are  broken  down  into 
their  atoms,  these  then  recombining  to  form  new 
molecules.  In  view  of  the  work  done  in  breaking 
down  the  atoms  of  various  substances  to  nuclear 
particles  of  hydrogen  and  helium,  the  two  lightest 
substances  known,  and  the  resulting  hypothesis 
that  all  matter  is  composed  essentially  of  the  nuclei 
of  h>diogen  and  helium,  the  theory  of  some  ancient 
philosophers  that  all  substances  are  modifications 
of  a  single  fundamental  substance  is  especially  in- 
teresting. All  the  ancient  philosophers  did  not,  of 
course,  agree  One  theory  ad  vanoed  by  Erapedocles 
c  450  B.C  held  that  all  matter  is  made  up  of  four 
"elements" — fire,  water,  earth,  and  air.  Opposed 
to  this  belief  the  atomic  school,  represented  by 
Leucippus  and  his  pupil  Democritus,  maintained 
thai  matter  is  built  up  of  small  invisible  particles- 
atoms — which  by  their  shape  and  size  determine 
the  nature  of  any  specific  form  of  matter  Opposing 
both  this  theory  and  that  of  Empedoclea,  Aiiaxag- 
oras  held  all  matter  to  be  continuous,  made  of  the 
same  material  throughout  Later  the  alchemists 
(see  ALCHEMY)  searched  long  and  fruitlessly  for  a 
materia  prima  which  the>k  supposed  to  be  the  basis 
of  all  matter  and  which  they  thought  would  there- 
fore enable  them  to  transmute  one  substance  to 
another,  especially  base  load  to  gold  Their  failure 
to  achieve  an>  success  brought  their  beliefs  into 
disrepute,  but  with  the  introduction  of  the  modern 
atomic  theory  the  changing  of  one  kind  of  ele- 
mental matter  to  another  was  again  advanced  as  a 
possibility.  Recent  work  by  many  scientists  has 
definitely  shown  the  TRANSMUTATION  OF  EI  EMENTS 
to  be  possible  For  convenience  in  studying  its 
properties,  matter  is  separated  into  two  major 
classifications,  living  matter  and  nonliving  matter 
BIOLOGY  is  the  science  of  living  matter  (see  LIFE) 
CHEMISTRY  treats  the  composition  and  structure  of 
material  substances,  biochemistry  is  the  chcmiatr> 
of  living  matter  and  its  products  PHYSICS  deals 
with  mattei  in  a  more  general  way,  with  material 
bodies  and  the  forces  acting  upon  and  between 
them,  with  motion,  and  with  energy  But  m  the 
most  advanced  modern  research  into  the  nature  of 
matter,  distinctions  between  the  physical  sciences 
have  been  lost,  chemist  haa  become  physicist  and 
physicist  has  become  chemist  in  malting  the  im- 
poi  tant  discoveries  of  recent  years  which  have  been 
building  up  the  proof  that  matter  is  fundamentally 
electrical. 

Matterhorn  (ma'turhdrn,  Ger.  ma'turhdrn),  Fr 
Mont  Cervin,  Ital.  Monte  Cervine,  peak,  14,780  ft 
high,  on  the  Swiss-Italian  border,  6  mi  SW  of  Zer- 
matt.  It  was  first  scaled  in  1865  by  Edward 
WHYMPER,  four  of  his  party  fell  to  death  on  the 
descent  The  near-by  Matterjoch  (mu'turydkh)  or 
Th6odule  is  a  pass  (alt.  10,900  ft )  linking  Italy  with 
Switzerland 

Matteson,  TompJrins  Harrison  (ma'tusun),  1813-84, 
American  genre  and  portrait  painter,  b.  Peterboro, 
N  Y.,  cliiefly  self-taught.  His  subjects  were  taken 
from  American  history  and  rural  life,  he  is  fa- 
mous mainly  for  his  painting  of  The  Spint  of  '76. 

Matthan  (ma'than)  [Heb., -gift],  name  appearing 
in  the  Gospel  genealogy.  Mat  1.15. 

Matthat  (ma'that)  [Heb, -gift],  name  appearing 
twice  in  the  Gospel  genealogy.  Luke  3  24,29. 

Matthew,  Saint  (m&'thu)  [Latin  MaUhaeu*,  from 
MATTJTHIAH],  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  a  pub- 
lican of  Capernaum.  He  was  apparently  also 
called  Levi.  Mat.  9,9-7,  10.3,  Mark  2.14;  Luke 
5  27,29  Since  the  2d  cent,  the  first  Gospel  (see 
MATTHEW,  GOSPEL  ACCOHDINO  TO  SAINT)  has  been 
attributed  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  died  a  mar- 
tyr As  an  evangelist  his  symbol  is  a  young  man 
or  an  angel.  Feast:  Sept.  21. 
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Mttthiw,  Thomas:  see  ROOBB«,  JOHN. 

Matthew,  Gospel  according  to  Saint,  first  book  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  differs  from  the  other 
Gospels  m  its  unique  material  on  the  birth  of  Jesus 
(1-2),  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (6-7),  and  in  the  length  of  the  discourse  on 
the  last  things  (24-25) ,  there  are  more  allusions  to 
the  Old  Testament  in  this  Gospel  than  in  the 
others.  A  fourfold  division  of  the  book  would  be 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  (1-4  11),  his  first  10 
years  of  preaching  (4  12-14.36) ,  his  third  year 
(15-25);  the  passion  and  resurrection  (26-28).  It 
is  one  of  the  SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS  Its  composition  is 
assigned  to  the  latter  half  of  the  1st  cent  The 
traditional  ascription  to  St  Matthew  dates  from 
the  2d  cent  See  GOSPEL,  MIRACLE,  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT, PARABLE 

Matthew  of  Paris  or  Matthew  Paris,  d  1259,  Eng- 
lish historian,  a  monk  of  St.  Albans  He  became 
the  historiographer  of  the  convent  after  the  death 
of  ROOEH  or  WENDOVEB  The  first  pait  of  his 
Chromca  major  a.  [great  chronicle],  a  history  of  the 
world,  is  largely  a  corrected  version  of  Wendover's 
chronicle,  but  the  second  pait,  fiom  1235  to  1259, 
is  original  and  extremely  valuable  because  its  ma- 
terial was  carefully  collected  from  eyewitnesses  or 
written  from  personal  knowledge  The  standard 
edition  is  by  H  R  Luard  (7  volts ,  1872-83)  A 
translation  by  J  A  Giles  (London,  1852-54)  begins 
with  1235  Paris  wrote  the  Chromca  minora  [little 
chronicle),  also  called  the  Histona  Anglorum,  a  his- 
tory of  England,  largely  taken  from  the  great 
chronicle  but  with  some  added  material 

Matthew  of  Westminster,  name  long  given  to  the 
imaginary  author  of  an  English  chiomcle  in  Latin, 
the  Floras  histonarum  This  was  actually  written 
by  vauouB  monks  The  portion  covering  the  pe- 
nod  from  the  creation  to  1265,  written  at  St 
Albans,  denved  largely  from  the  Chronica  majora 
of  MATTHFW  or  PARIS  The  portion  covering 
1265-1320  was  written  at  Westminster,  the  entries 
for  1307-25  bomg  wiitten  by  Robert  of  Reading 
(d  1325)  A  translation  to  1307  was  made  by  C  D 
Yongo  (London,  1853) 

Matthew  Pans   see  MATTHEW  OF  PARIS 

Matthews,  Brander  (James  Brandcr  Matthews) 
1852-1929,  American  author  and  tearher,  b  New 
Orleans,  giad  Columbia,  1871  Ho  traveled  wide- 
ly, mingled  m  hteruiv  circles  in  Paris  and  London 
as  \vell  as  in  New  York,  and  for  50  yeais  was  a 
well-known  figure  at  first  t lights  m  the  theaters  of 
thene  cities  Some  of  his  own  plays  were  produced 
He  taught  at  Columbia  from  1891  to  1924,  m  that 
tune  holding  the  ch.urs  of  English  and  of  diamatic 
hteiaturo,  and  became  a  leader  in  professional 
dramatic  and  scholarly  organizations  For  his 
stimulation  of  Ameruan  interest  in  French  drama 
through  such  works  as  Frenth  Dramatists  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  (1881)  and  Moliere  (1910),  he 
was  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  m  1922 
Some  of  his  other  workM  are  Americanisms  and 
Briticisms  (1892),  The  Development  of  the  Drama 
(1903),  and  These  Many  Years  (1917),  an  autobiog- 
raphy His  Rift  of  model  stage  sets,  costumes,  and 
books  IM  now  the  Brander  Matthews  Diamatic 
Museum  at  Columbia 

Matthews,  Washington,  1843-1905,  American  eth- 
nologist and  physician,  b  Ireland,  grad  Umv  of 
Iowa  medical  school,  1864  He  entered  (1864)  the 
army  as  acting  assistant  surgeon  and  retired  (^1895), 
as  surgeon,  having  had  much  experience  in  the 
West  Ho  studied  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
Hidatsa  and  Navaho  Indians  and  wiote  bookw  and 
ai  tides  on  their  language,  legends,  and  songs,  the 
most  important  being  The  Mountain  Chant  (1887), 
Navaho  Legends  (1897),  and  The  Night  Chant 
(1902)  While  he  waa  m  charge  of  the  Army  Med- 
ical Museum  (1884-90),  ho  studied  ciamology  and 
anthropometry  Among  his  othei  wntings  is  Eth- 
nography and  Philology  of  the  Hidatsa  Indians 
(1877) 

Matthias,  Saint  (muthl'uf,)  [Gr  ,  from  Heb  MATTI- 
THIAH],  apostle  chosen  by  lot  to  fill  the  place  of 
Judas  Iscanot  Acta  1  23-26  He  is  said  in  ancient 
tradition  to  have  died  a  martyr  Feast  Feb  24  (in 
leap  year  Fob  25) 

Matthias,  1557-1619,  emperor  (1612-19),  king  of 
Bohemia  (1611-17)  and  of  Hungary  (1008-18),  son 
of  Maximilian  II  In  1577  he  was  invited  by  the 
Catholic  party  m  the  Netherlands  to  assume  the 
government  there,  but,  overshadowed  by  the  real 
leaders  of  the  revolt,  he  left  in  1581  In  1605  he 
forced  his  brother,  Emperor  RUDOLF  II,  to  allow 
him  to  treat  with  rhe  Hungarian  and  Transvh  aman 
rebels  under  Stephen  BOCSKAY,  with  whom  ho 
negotiated  the  Peace  of  Vienna  (1600)  In  view  of 
his  brother's  incapacity,  lie  was  recognised  as  head 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  and  future  emperor 
(1606)  He  made  peace  with  the  Turks  and  Hun- 
garians Allying  himself  with  the  estates  of  Hun- 
gary, Austria,  and  Moravia,  he  forced  his  brother 
to  yield  him  the  rule  of  those  countries  in  1608 
After  the  revolt  of  the  Bohemians  (1611),  Matthias 
forced  Rudolf  to  yield  Bohemia  also  In  1612  he 
succeeded  Rudolf  as  emperor.  His  policy  after  his 
accession,  more  or  less  dominated  by  KLESL,  was 
wavering  and  indecisive.  Irresolute  m  the  face  of 
the  Bohemian  rising  of  1618,  Matthias  unwittingly 
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let  Germany  drift  into  the  THIRTY  YKARS  WAR. 
FERDINAND  II  (already  king  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary)  succeeded  him  as  emperor. 

Matthias  Corvinus  (kdrvl'nas),  1443'-1490,  king 
of  Hungary  (l458-90)  and  Bohemia  (1478-90), 
second  son  of  John  HUNYADI  He  was  elected  king 
of  Hungary  on  the  death  of  L  \DisLAtrs  V  Em- 
peror FREDERICK  III  sought  to  contest  the  election, 
but  recognized  him  in  1462  Matthias  won  a  repu- 
tation as  a  crusader  against  the  Turks  He  was 
persuaded  by  Pope  Pins  II  to  take  up  arms  against 
his  first  father-in-law,  GEORGE  OF  PODEBRAD,  king 
of  Bohemia.  Having  conquered  Moravia,  Silesia, 
and  Lusatia,  Matthias  had  himself  crowned  (1469) 
king  of  Bohemia,  but  was  not  recognized  by  the 
Bohemian  diet.  The  war  continued  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Ladislaus  II  of  Bohemia  In  1478  peace  was 
made  both  Ladislaus  and  Matthias  were  to  keep  the 
title  ki ng  of  Bohemia ,  Matthias  was  to  keep  his  con- 
quests, which,  however,  were  to  revert  to  Bohemia 
after  his  death  After  fighting  two  wars  (1477, 
1479)  against  Frederic  k  III,  Matthias  began  (1482) 
a  third  campaign  He  took  Vienna  (1485)  and 
conquered  Styna,  Carmthia,  and  Carmola,  but  his 
conquests  were  lost  again  after  his  death  His 
military  success  was  largely  due  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  standing  army  During  his  rule  Hungary 
reached  its  last  flowering  before  itg  fall  to  Turkey 
He  respected  the  national  institutions  but  was 
harsh  in  his  fiscal  policy  and  in  his  administration 
of  justice  A  true  Renaissance  despot,  he  protected 
learning  and  science  His  library  at  Buda,  the 
Corvina,  was  one  of  the  finest  m  Europe  He  was 
succeeded  in  Hungary  by  Ladislaus  II  of  Bohemia 
(ULADISLAUS  II  01  Hungary) 

Matthison,  Edith  Wynne  (ma'thfeun),  Anglo- 
Ameru  an  ac  tress  She  made  her  debut  m  musical 
comedy  in  1896  and  the  following  year  joined  the 
Ben  Greet  Company  In  1902  she  originated  the 
title  role  m  the  morality  play  Everyman  She 
pla\od  in  the  United  States  in  Maeterlinck's  Blue 
Bird  and  Sister  Beatrice,  Josephine  Probton  Pea- 
body's  Piper,  and  Mary  Austin's  Arrow-Maker  In 
1910-1 1  she  had  a  notable  sue  COM  in  The  Servant  in 
the  House,  by  her  husband,  Charles  Rann  KENNEDY 

Mattithiah  (m.V'tlthru)  [Heb  ,= gift  from  God] 
1  Overseer  in  the  temple  1  Chron  931  2  Musi- 
cian of  David  1  Chion  15  18,  10  5  3  Man  who 
had  a  foreign  wife  hzra  1043  4  Assistant  of 
Ezra  Neh  84 

Matto  Grosso,  Brazil  seo  MATO  G ROSSO 

Mattoon  (maf'toon'),  city  (pop  15.S27),  E  central 
111  ,  SE  of  Decatur,  in  a  farm  and  dairy  area  noted 
for  its  broomcorn,  me  1859  It  i»  a  trade,  indus- 
trial and  rail  center  Diesel  engines,  furniture,  and 
shoes  are  among  its  products  Neai  by  arc  a  large 
fish  hat<  her>  and  Paradise  Lake  (artificial) 

Mattson,  Henry  Elis,  1887-,  Ameiican  landscape 
painter,  b  Goteborg,  Sweden,  studied  in  Sweden 
and  under  John  Carlson  m  \\oodstock,  N  Y  He 
worked  on  the  Federal  Art  Project  in  New  York 
city  His  landscapes,  painted  from  memoiy,  stress 
the  universal  rather  than  the  specific  and  incidental 
in  hitt  subject  In  addition  to  rich  eoloi  and  strong, 
simple  design  they  have  a  fine  poetic  mood  created 
with  economy  Mattson  js  repiesonted  in  leading 
collections  of  Aniencan  painting  HIM  Deep  Hater 
(City  Art  Mus  ,  St  Louis)  is  chmactemtic 

Matunn,  Charles  Robert  (nia't>oorln),  1782-1824, 
In«h  novelist  His  works,  written  in  the  genre 
of  Gothic  romance,  include  the  novels  The  Milesian 
Chief  (1812)  and  Mdmolh  the  Wundtnr  (1820), 
which  was  his  masterpiece,  and  the  tiapedy  Ber- 
ttam  (1816),  produced  bj  hdmuml  Kean 

Matuta  (mutQ'tu)  or  Mater  Matuta  (ma'lur).  Ro- 
man goddess,  identified  with  LETJCOTHEA  Goddess 
of  buth  and  of  the  sunrise,  sho  was  also  worshiped 
with  Portunus  a«  a  sea-goddess  Hci  festiv  al,  the 
Matraha,  was  celebrated  by  matrons  alone 

Matzenauer,  Margarete  (margata'tu  mit'sunou'tir), 
1881-,  Hungarian-  \menc  an  mezzo-soprano  She 
made  her  debut  in  Strasbourg  in  1901  She  sang 
from  1904  until  1911  at  the  court  opera  m  Munich 
and  from  1911  until  1930  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  New  Yoik  Although  nho  began  by  singing 
dramatic  contralto  roles,  her  voice  had  wide  r om- 
pass,  and  at  the  Metropolitan  she  added  many 
dramatic  soprano  roles  to  her  repertoire 

matzoth  (miit'sil,  mat 'roth)  [Heb  ,  =  unleavened], 
Passover  bread  made  without  leaven  It  is  eaten 
by  Jews  during  the  observance  of  PASSOVER 

Maubeuge  (mobuzh'),  town  (pop  20,310),  Nord 
dept ,  N  Franco,  near  the  Belgian  border  It  has 
manufactures  of  tools  and  metal  goods  An  old 
town  of  Hainaut,  it  passed  to  France  in  1078  and 
was  fortified  by  Vauban  It  was  damaged  in  both 
world  wars. 

Mauch  Chunk  (m6k'  chungk',  m6chungk'),  indus- 
trial borough  (pop  3,009),  co  scat  of  Carbon  co  , 
E  Pa,  on  the  Lehigh  river  and  SE  of  Hazleton, 
settled  1815,  inc.  1842  It  is  a  railroad  center  with 
anthracite  mines  and  rich  mineral  deposits  Some 
of  the  Molly  Maguires  were  executed  in  the  jail 
here 

Mauclerc,  Pierre:  see  PETER  I,  duke  of  Bnttany. 

Maud,  see  MATILDA,  queen  of  England 

Maud,  city  (pop  2,036),  central  Okla  ,  SE  of  Okla- 
homa City,  me  as  a  city  1929 
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Maude,  Cyril,  1862-,  English  actor  and  manager. 
He  made  his  debut  (1883)  m  East  Lynne  in  the 
United  States  and  became  popular  m  such  plays  as 
The  Second  Mrs  Tanqueray,  The  Little  Minister, 
and  Grumpy  He  co-managed  (1896-1905)  the 
Hay  market  theater,  London,  and  built  the  Play- 
house, London,  which  he  managed  until  1915 

Maude,  Sir  Frederick  Stanley,  1864-1917,  English 
soldier  The  most  brilliant  action  of  his  long  army 
career  was  in  the  First  World  War,  when  he,  as 
commander  m  chief  in  Mesopotamia,  recaptured 
Kut  and  with  overwhelming  force  took  Baghdad 
from  the  Turks.  He  died  of  cholera  in  Baghdad 
See  biography  by  C  E  Colwell  (1920),  \.  II 
Burne,  Mesopotamia  the  Last  Phase  (1936) 

Maugham.  William  Somerset  (m6m),  1874-,  Eng- 
lish novelist,  playwright,  and  short-story  writer,  b 
Paris  His  experiences  as  a  medical  student  are 
recorded  in  his  fiist  novel,  Lua  of  Lambeth  (1897) 
Also  supposedly  autobiographical  is  part  of 
Maugham's  most  famous  novel,  Of  Human  Bond- 
age (1915)  Maugham  has  lived  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  and  some  of  his  stories  are  set  in  the  Far 
East  and  the  South  Seas  Among  these  arc  The 
Moon  and  Sixpence  (1919),  a  novel  based  on  the 
life  of  Paul  Gauguin,  and  the  famous  short  story 
"Miss  Thompson"  (later  dramatized  as  Itain),  in 
the  volume  The  Trembling  of  a  Leaf  (1921)  Other 
works  are  On  a  Chinese  Screen  (1922),  short  stories. 
The  Painted  Veil  (1925),  CaUs  and  Ale  (1930), 
which  the  author  insists  is  not  a  satire  on  literary 
celebrities,  and  The  Razor's  Edge  (1944)  Hw  suc- 
cessful pla>s  include  The  Circle  (1921).  Our  Better* 
(1923),  The  Letter  (1925),  and  The  Constant  Wife 
(1927)  Maugham  has  written  his  autobiography 
in  The  Summing  Up  (1938)  He  compiled  Intio- 
duction  to  Modern  English  and  American  Literature 
(1943)  and  has  written  critical  essays  in  Great  Nov- 
elists and  Their  Novds  (1948)  and  A  Writer's  Note- 
book (1049)  See  study  by  Richard  Cordell  (1937) 

Maui  (inou'e),  inland  (728  HO.  mi  ,  pop  40,919), 
second  largest  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  It  is  c  70 
mi  from  Honolulu,  separated  from  Hawaii  by  the 
Alenuihaha  Channel  and  from  Molokai  bv  the 
Pailolo  Channel  Mam  IB  made  up  of  two  moun- 
tain masses,  winch  constitute  the  east  and  west 
peninsulas,  connects!  b>  «m  isthmus  The  highest 
mountain  on  the  island  is  HALKAKALA,  near  the 
center  of  the  eastern  peninsula  In  the  west  Puu 
Kukui  nses  to  5,790  ft  Wailuku  is  the  largest  town 
and  the  county  seat  of  Maui  co  ,  which  includes 
Kahoolawe,  Lanai,  Mam,  and  Molokai  The  prin- 
cipal ports  are  Kahului  and  LAHAINA  'I  he  Halea- 
kala  section  belongs  to  the  Hawau  National  Park. 
On  the  east  peninsula  there  is  a  tuberculosis  &ana- 
tonum  The  chief  industries  are  stock  raising  and 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  and  pineapples 

Maule  (mou'la),  nvei,  c  175  mi  long,  descending 
from  the  Andes  in  S  Chile  and  flowing  across  a 
broad  fertile  valley  W  to  the  Pacific  Probably  the 
farthest  southern  limit  of  the  ancient  Incan  empire, 
it  gives  its  name  to  the  coastal  province  of  Maule 

Maumbury  Rings,  Dorsetshire,  England  see  DOR- 
CHESTER 

Maumee  (m6mS'),  residential  village  (pop  4,683), 
N  W  Ohio,  on  the  Maumee  river  and  SW  of  Toledo, 
founded  1817  Tins  stiategic  location  was  often 
occupied  after  IbHO  by  French  and  British  trading 
and  military  posts — the  last  being  Fort  Miami, 
sui  rendered  by  the  British  in  the  War  of  1812 
Maumee  has  limestone  quarries  and  small  indus- 
tries Near  by  is  FALLEN  TIMBERS 

Maumee,  river  formed  in  NE  Indiana,  at  Fort 
Wayne,  bv  the  junction  of  the  St  Joseph  and  St 
Mar>s  rivers  It  flows  130  mi  NE  into  Ohio, 
through  Toledo  into  Maumee  Bay  of  Lake  Erie 

Mauna  Kea  (mou'nu  ka'u),  mountain,  13,784  ft 
high,  on  S  central  Hawaii,  T  H  A  dormant  vol- 
cano, it  is  the  loftiest  peak  m  the  Hawaiian  1^- 
lands  and  the  highest  island  mountain  in  the  world 

Mauna  Loa  (mou'nu  lo'u),  mountain,  13,<>75  ft 
high,  on  S  central  Hawaii,  TH  Its  numerous 
craters  include  KILAUEA  and  MOKUAWEOWEO 

Maundy  Thursday  (m&n'de)  [Latin  mandatum, 
word  in  the  ceremony],  Thursday  of  HOI.I  WEEK, 
anniversary  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  bj 
Jesus  at  the  Last  Suppei  In  the  maundy  cere- 
mony set  for  the  day  in  the  Roman  hturgv  high 
authorities  wash  the  feet  of  the  lowly  This  is 
widelv  but  not  totally  obsolete,  at  Westminster 
Abbey  there  is  a  survival  in  the  distribution  by  the 
king  of  special  "maundy  money"  to  certain  poor. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Maundy  Thurs- 
day is  a  general  communion  day,  a  single  Mass  is 
sung,  and  a  Host,  consecrated  for  the  morrow,  is 
placed  in  a  special!}  adorned  chapel  for  all-day 
worship 

Maupassant,  Guy  de  (gC'  dti  mSposa'),  1850-93, 
French  novelist  and  short-etory  writer,  of  an 
ancient  Norman  family  He  worked  in  a  govern- 
ment ofln  e  at  Pans  and  became  known  c  1880  as 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  circle  of  ZOLA.  Ho  poured 
out  a  prodigious  number  of  short  stones,  novels, 
plays,  and  travel  sketches  until  1891,  when  he 
went  mad,  he  died  in  a  sanitarium  Maupassant 
m  his  style  and  treatment  of  subject  resembles 
FLAUBERT  in  classic  simplicity,  clarity,  and  ob- 
jective calm.  Maupassant  is  a  modern  exemplar  of 
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traditional  French  psychological  realism,  he  avoids 
disquisitions  on  his  charactei  s,  and  his  most  sordid 
details  are  never  made  the  text  for  sermons  on 
social  reform  His  beet  novels  are  considered  to 
be  Une  V%e  (1883;  Eng  tr.,  A  Life),  the  disillusion- 
ing life  of  a  woman,  Bel- Ami  (1885),  the  career  of 
a  selfish  man,  Pierre  et  Jean  (1888),  the  hatred  of 
two  brothers;  and  Notre  Caenr  (1890,  Eng  tr  ,  Our 
Hearts),  the  emotional  life  of  an  unhappily  married 
man  His  short  stories,  100  in  all,  are  superior  in 
their  genre  to  the  rest  of  his  work,  and  many  of 
them  are  said  to  be  unsurpassed  A  list  of  master- 
pieces would  include  "Boule  de  suif"  ("Tallow 
Ball"),  "l/Heritage"  ("The  Heritage"),  "La  Pa- 
rure"  ("The  Necklace"),  "La  Maison  Telher" 
("The  House  of  Mine  Telliei"),  "Clair  de  lune" 
("Moonlight"),  "La  Ficelle"  ("The  Piece  of 
String"), 7| Mile  Fifi,"  and  "Miss  Harriett  "  Mau- 
passant »s  ierv  frequently  translated  See  Henry 
James,  Partial  Portraits  (1888),  Ernest  Bojd,  Ouy 
de  Maupassant  (1926),  Francis  Steegmuller,  Mau- 
passant (1949) 

Maupeou,  Ren6  Nicolas  de  (rona'  n«k6la'  dn  mo- 
poor),  1714-92,  chancellor  of  France  (1768-74) 
He  was  president  of  the  Parlement  of  Paris  before 
he  succeeded  his  father  as  <  hancellor  He  was  the 
chief  mover  in  the  attempt  of  Louis  XV  to  assert 
supremacy  over  the  PARLEMENT  and  to  crush  op- 
position He  dissolved  the  parlement  (1771), 
exiled  its  members  from  Pans,  and  substituted  a 
new  parlement  (nominating  all  the  members)  and 
a  system  of  superior  courts  The  provincial  parle- 
ments  suffered  similar  treatment  Though  he 
strove  for  judicial  reform  (notablv  the  abolition  of 
the  sale  of  offices),  he  became  highly  unpopular. 
Louis  XVI  on  his  accession  dismissed  Maupeou 
and  restored  the  old  parlements 
Maupertuis,  Pierre  Louis  Moreau  de  (pveV  Iwc?' 
m6ro'  du  mopertUP'),  1698-1758,  French  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer  For  his  skillful  support 
of  Newton's  theory  he  was  admitted  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  in  172«  He  headed  (1736-37) 
an  expedition  of  academicians  to  Lapland,  where 
he  confirmed  Newton's  theon  of  the  flattening  of 
the  earth  at  the  poles  The  expedition  is  described 
in  his  Examen  pout  determiner  la  figure  de  la 
terre  (1738)  In  1740  he  went  to  Berlin  upon  the 
invitation  of  Frederick  II  of  Prussia,  who  later 
placed  him  in  c  harge  of  the  New  a<  ademy  Be- 
sides his  numerous  astronomical  writings,  including 
Ditcours  stir  la  figure  des  astres  (1732)  and  Diacours 
sur  la  parallaxe  de  la  lune  (1741),  he  wrote  a  work 
setting  forth  a  me<  ballistic  view  of  the  universe, 
Essai  de  cosmologw  (1750)  and  several  biological 
studies  Quarrels  partuularlv  with  Komg  and 
Voltaire  (who  satirized  him  in  several  writings,  es- 
pecially Diatribe  du  Docteur  Akakia),  and  illness 
complicated  his  later  >  ears 

Maurepas.  Jetn  Fr£d£ric  Phekppeaux,  comte  de 
(shft' frftdareV  falepo'  kot'  dfi  mSrupaO,  1701-81, 
French  statesman  He  succeeded  his  father  as  min- 
ister of  state  at  14,  the  post  being  administered  for 
him  in  his  minority  Mademimsterof  marine  (1725), 
he  attempted  to  apply  HC  lentifie  methods  to  naval 
affairs  A  satirical  epigram  against  Mme  de  Pom- 
padour caused  his  dismissal  and  exile  ( 1 749)  After 
Louis  XVI's  accession  (1774)  Maurepas  returned, 
became  minister  of  state,  and  covered  his  mediocre 
abilities  by  a  judicial  selec  tion  of  his  council,  which 
included  Vergennes,  Turgot,  and  Malesherbes  Ho 
supported  the  alliance  with  the  \mencan  colonies 
and  the  war  against  England  In  1776  he  brought 
about  the  downfall  of  TXROOT,  and  in  1781  of 
Turgot's  successor  NEC-JCER 

Maurer,  Georg  Ludwig  von  (ga'drk  I6ot'vlkh  fun 
mou'rur),  1790-1872,  German  jurist  and  historian 
He  taught  at  the  Univ.  of  Munich,  was  a  member  of 
the  regency  council  for  Otto  of  Greece,  and  was  for 
a  short  time  Bavarian  premier  Deeply  interested 
in  early  Germanic  institutions,  he  believed  that  he 
could  distinguish  in  them  the  roots  of  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  democ  rac\  Hw  thcorv  of  the  MARK 
found  enthusiastic  adherents  but  has  been  goner- 
ally  abandoned,  at  leant  in  its  extreme  form 
Maurer,  Konr«d  von  (kdn'rut),  1823-1902,  German 
legal  historian  and  Germanist;  won  of  G  L  von 
\laurer  He  was  an  authority  on  Old  Norse, 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  early  German  laws  and  literature 
and  wrote  an  excellent  history  of  Ic  eland  up  to  the 
year  1262— Island  von  seiner  eriten  Entdeckung  bis 
turn  Untergang  dee  Frevttaata  (1874) 
Maurer,  Louis  (mou'rur),  1832-1932,  American 
lithographer,  wood  carver,  and  painter,  b  Ger- 
many He  joined  Currier  and  Ives  (1852)  and 
lithographed  and  colored  by  hand  many  of  their 
prints,  including  the  race  horse  Lexington  and  the 
series  The  Life  of  a  Fireman 

Mauretania,  ancient  district  of  Afnca  in  Roman 
times  In  a  vague  sense  it  meant  only  "the  land  of 
the  Moors"  and  lay  W  of  Numtdia,  but  more  spe- 
cifically  it  usually  included  most  of  present  N 
Morocco  and  W  Algena  It  was  a  complex  of  na- 
tive tribal  units,  but  by  the  2d  cent  B  C.  when 
Jugurtha  of  Numidia  was  warring  against  Rome, 
Jugurtha's  father-in-law,  Bocchus,  had  most  of 
Mauretanm  under  his  control  The  Roman  in- 
fluence became  paramount,  and  Augustus,  having 
met  opposition  in  restoring  JUBA  II  to  the  throne 
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of  Numidia,  placed  him  instead  (25  B  C )  as  ruler 
of  Mauretanm    Revolts  later  occurred  and  Maure- 
tanm was  subdued  (A  D  41-42),  Emperor  Clau- 
dius  made   it   into   two   provinces — Mauretania 
Caesaricnsis,  with  Cae&area  (modern  Cherchel)  as 
capital,  and   Mauretania  Tingitana,  with  Tingia 
(modern  Tangier)  as  capital.  Roman  influence  was 
never  complete,  native  chieftains  remaining  pow- 
erful   With  the  onset  of  the  barbarian  invasions, 
the  Roman  hold  was  loosened  and  disappeared  by 
the  end  of  the  5th  cent    The  district  was  not  the 
same  as  modern  MAURITANIA. 
Mauriac,  Francois  (frftswa'  mdryak'),  1885-,  French 
novelist    Though  he  had  earlier  tried  his  hand  at 
poetry,  Mauriac  achieved  success  in  1922  and  1923 
with  the  novels  Le  Batter  au  lipreux  and  Oenitnx 
(Eng  tr  of  both  in  The  Family,  1930)    Hw  master- 
pieces, which  reflect  his  pious  Catholic  upbringing, 
are  Le  D6s«rt  df  I'amow  (1925,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Desert 
of  Love,  1929),  TMrese  Desqueyroux  (1927,  Eng  tr  , 
1928),  and  Le  Naud  de  viperes  (1932,  Eng    tr , 
Vipers'  Tangle,   1933)      Other  works  include  La 
Phansienne  (1941 ,  Eng    tr  ,  Woman  of  the  Phar- 
isees, 1946)     He  wrote  several  biographies — Vte 
de  Racine  (1928),  Blaise  Pascal  et  sa  saeur  Jacque- 
line (1931),  and  V\edeJ6su»  (1936,  Eng  tr  ,  1937) 
He  writes  for  Figaro,  and  three  volumes  of  collected 
articles  entitled  Journal  have  been  published  (1934, 
1937,  1940)   His  Du  CM  de  chez  Prmttt  (1949)  was 
translated  as  Proust'*  Way  (1950)     He  was  elec- 
ted to  the  French  Academy  in  1933  See  Elsie  Pell, 
Francois  Maunac  in  Search  of  the  Infinite  (1947) 
Maurice   (md'rfo),   o  539-602,   Byzantine  emperor 
(582-602)     He  was  a  successful  general  when  Ti- 
berius II,  successor  of  Justin  II,  proclaimed  him 
emperor  on  his  deathbed     He  ended  the  war  with 
Persia  in  591  and  restored  Khosru  II  to  the  throne, 
and  he  defeated  the  Avars     His  strict  discipline 
caused  an  armv  mutiny  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
He  was  killed  by  order  of  the  usurper  Phocas,  who 
was  deposed  (610)  in  turn  by  Herat  hus  I 
Maurice,    1521-53,    duke    (1541-47)    and    elector 
(1547-53)  of  Saxonv    He  Iwc  ame  duke  of  Albertino 
Saxonv  in  1541      Although  a  Protestant,  ho  was 
more  swayed  by  political  than  by  religious  motives 
and  readily  joined  his  father-in-law,   PHILIP  OP 
HESSE,  in  deserting  the  Schmalkaldic  League     In 
1546  he  made  an  agreement  with  Emperor  CHARLES 
V  by  whic  h  he  was  to  receive,  in  return  for  his  aid 
against  the  Protestants,  the  lands  and  title  of  his 
couHin,   Elector  JOHN  FREDERICK  I  of  Ernestine 
Saxonv    He  fought  for  ( 'harles  in  the  Schmalkaldio 
War  and  after  Muhlberg  (1547)  received  the  elec- 
torate and  a  portion  of  his  cousin's  lands    His  un- 
popularity with  his  Protestant  subjects,  his  disgust 
with  Charles's  treatment  of  Philip,  and  hia  still  un- 
satisfied ambition  led  him,  after  raising  an  army  for 
the  execution  of  the  ban  against  Magdeburg,  with 
which  he  had  been  entrusted,  to  form  a  league 
against  Charles  and  to  ally  himself  (1552)  with 
HFNRY  II  of  France     After  Charles's  escape  from 
capture.   Maurice  signed    (1552)    the   Treaty   of 
PAHSAV   with   the   emperor's    brother  Ferdinand 
(later  Emperor  1  FRniN\NO  I)    In  1553  he  appeared 
as  the  restorer  of  order  at  the  head  of  the  league  of 
prmcos  opposing  his  former  ally,  Albert  Alcibiades 
of  Brandenburg-Kulmbach,  and  was  killed  in  bat- 
tle    Maurice  has  been  roundly  denounced  for  his 
double-dealing  and  fulsomely  praised  as  a  far-flee- 
ing Protestant  and  German  htatesman 
Maurice,  Fredenck  Demson  (mo'rfs,  murks').  1805- 
72,  English  author  and  clerg>  man    He  was  brought 
up   a   Unitarian   but   became   an   Anglican      He 
studied  law  at  Cambridge  and  was  a  founder  of  the 
Apostles'  Club     Entering  Oxford  in  1830,  he  took 
holy  orders  in  1831,  but  in  1853  he  lost  the  post  of 
professor  of  divinity  at  King's  College,  London, 
because  of  the  views  contained  in  his  Thcolomcal 
Essays  (185.1).   He  held  the  chair  of  moral  philoso- 
phy at  Cambridge  from  1866  until  his  death    Be- 
sides one  novel,  Eustace  Conway  (1834),  he  wrote 
many  religious  works,  including  Lectures  on  Ec- 
clesiastical  History    (1854)    and    The   Doctrine  of 
Sacrifice   (1854)      Maurice  was   a  leadei    of   the 
CHRISTIAN  SOCIALISM  movement  and  also  a  leader 
in  education,  being  a  foundei  of  Queen's  College 
for  women  (1848)  and  the  Working  Men's  College 
(1854)    See  biographies  by  Sir  J  F  Maurice  (1884) 
and  CFG  Masterman  (1907) 
Maurice  of  Nassau  (na'sd),  1567-1625,  prime  of 
Orange  (1618-25),  son  of  WILLH.M  THK  SM-ENT  by 
Anne  of  Saxony    He  became  stadholder  of  Holland 
and  Zeeland  immediately  after  the  assassination 
(1584)  of  his  father,  was  appointed  (1588)  captain 
general  and  admiral  of  the  United  Netherlands,  and 
became  (1589)  stadholder  of  Utrecht,  Gelderland, 
and  Overijssel.     He  succeeded   (1618)  his  elder 
brother,   Philip   William,   as   prince  of  Orange. 
Throughout  hia  career  the  NETHERLANDS  continued 
in  its  struggle  for  independence  from  Spain     In 
1590  he  took  the  offensive  against  the  Spanish  un- 
der Aless&ndro  Farnese.    His  campaigns  were  pri- 
marily dietinguiahed  by  his  skill  in  siegeeraft    His 
successes  on  land  and  on  sea  enabled  aim  to  con- 
clude (1609)  a  12-year  truce  with  the  Spanish  (then 
commanded  by  Spinola).   The  true*  virtually  es- 
tablished the  independence  of  th0  seven  United 
Provo    During  the  first  part  of  Maurice's  career  hia 


principal  adviser  was  OL-DBNBAHNKVBX.DT,  chief  au- 
thor of  the  trace  of  1609.  Rotations  between  the 
two  men  were,  however,  strained  after  1600  and 
flared  into  open  conflict  when  the  struggle  between 
REMONSTRANTS  and  strict  Calvinists  broke  out 
Maurice  took  the  part  of  the  Calvinists  ami  m  1618 
compelled  the  summoning  of  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
which  suppressed  the  Remonstrants  Oldenbarne- 
veldt,  as  a  leader  of  the  Remonstrants,  was  ar- 
rested, tned,  and  executed  Thus  the  house  of 
Orange  became  supreme  in  the  Netherlands. 
Maurice's  campaigns  after  the  resumption  (1621) 
of  hostilities  with  Spain  met  with  little  success.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Frederick  Henry 
The  great  commercial  expansion  of  the  Nether- 
lands during  his  reign  was  mainly  the  work  of 
Oldenbarneveldt. 

Maurice  of  Saxony  see  MAURICE  (1521-53)  and 
SAXB,  MAtTRice,  COMTB  DB  (1696-1750) 
Mauritania  (m6rlt&'n@u),  French  overseas  territory 
(•323,310 sci  mi.,  pop  c  497,000),  NW  French  West 
Africa,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  bordered  on 
ithe  north  by  Algeria  and  Rio  de  Oro,  on  the  east 
by  French  Sudan,  and  on  the  south  by  Senegal 
Mauritania  is  mamlv  an  and  desert  It  became  a 
French  protectorate  in  1903  and  a  colony  in  1920. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  pastoral  nomads. 
There  are  salt  deposits  Mauritania  is  distinct 
from  the  ancient  district  of  MAURETANIA. 
Mauritius  (murl'shus,  -shSus,  md-),  island  (720  sq. 
mi  ,  pop  438,703),  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  with 
Rodriguez  and  outlying  dependencies  a  British 
colony  The  capital  is  Port  Louis  Mauritius  is 
one  of  the  Mascarenes  It  was  named  for  Maurice 
of  Nassau  Coral  reefs  surround  Mauritius,  and  it 
is  crossed  by  volcanic  ranges  rising  to  2,700  ft. 
Sugar  is  the  mam  crop  and  export  Most  of  the 
island's  food  must  be  imported  Mauritius  was 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1607  It  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Dutch  at  intervals  from  1638  to  1712 
and  was  settled  (1721)  by  the  French,  who  named 
it  lie  de  France  La  Bourdonnais,  governor  from 
1735  to  1746,  established  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
and  made  Port  Louis  the  depot  between  Europe 
and  the  East  Indies  The  island  was  the  bane  for 
his  capture  of  Madras  (1746)  In  the  late  18th 
cent  it  was  a  haunt  of  pirates  prejing  upon  the 
India  trade  The  British  took  Mauritius  in  1810 
After  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  British  Empire 
(1834),  laborers  emigrated  f-om  India  to  man  the 
sugar  plantations  and  Indians  became  a  majority 
of  the  population  The  native  Negroes  speak 
French  and  are  Roman  Catholic  s 
Maurocordatos,  Alexander  see  M  WROCORDATOS 
Maurols,  Andr*  (ftdra'  m5rwV),  1885- ,  French 
biographer,  novelist,  and  essayist,  studied  at  the 
Umv  of  Caen  His  name  was  originally  Emile 
Herzog  His  first  work,  The  Silence  of  Colond 
Bramble  (1918;  Eng  tr  ,  1920),  was  highly  success- 
ful, but  it  was  the  publication  of  Ariel  (1923,  Eng 
tr  ,  1924),  a  life  of  Shellej ,  which  established  his 
fame  as  a  biographer  Tins  was  followed  by  lives 
of  Byron,  Disraeli,  Chateaubriand,  Washington, 
and  otheis  Further  works  include  The  Miracle  of 
England  (1937,  Eng  tr  ,  1037),  Tragedy  m  Frame 
(1940,  Eng  ti  ,  1940),  From  My  Journal  (1946, 
Eng  tr  ,  1948),  and  Proust  Portrait  of  a  Genius 
(1949,  Eng  tr  ,  1960)  Maurois  has  written  dis- 
cerningly on  the  art  of  biography  He  was  elected 
to  the  French  Academy  m  1939  See  his  memoirs, 
I  Remember,  I  Remember  (Eng  tr  ,  1942) 
Maurras,  Charles  (shilrl'  m6ras'),  1868-,  French 
political  writer  and  critic  As  editor  of  the  Action 
francflisel  he  propounded  his  nationalistic  and 
monaichial  views,  which  are  contained  in  Enquttr 
sur  la  monarchic  (1909,  definitive  ed  ,  1924)  and 
Mes  I  dees  politigues  (1937)  A  study  of  George 
Sand  and  Musset,  Les  Amants  de  Venise  (1902),  is 
a  cntical  work.  In  1938  he  was  elected  to  the 
French  Academy  An  active  collaborator  with  the 
Germans,  Maurraa  was  sentenced  (1945)  to  life 
imprisonment 

Maury,  Dabney  Herndon  (md'rO),  1822-1900,  Con- 
federate general,  b  Fredericksburg,  Va  ;  nephew 
of  M  F  Maury  He  studied  law  at  the  Umv  of 
Virginia  and  later  was  graduated  from  West  Point 
(1846)  Maury  was  wounded  at  Cerro  Gordo  in 
the  Mexican  War,  taught  at  West  Point  (1847-52), 
and  served  in  the  West  In  May,  1861,  he  resigned 
from  the  U  S  army  and  entered  the  Confederate 
service  He  was  made  a  brigadier  general  for  his 
conduct  at  Pea  Ridge  (1862)  and  was  promoted 
major  general  in  November.  As  commander  of  the 
Dopt  of  the  Gulf  (1863-65),  he  held  Mobile  for 
the  Confederacy  until  near  the  end  of  the  war. 
Maury  was  minister  to  Colombia  (1886-89).  See 
his  Recollections  of  a  Virginian  (1894) 
Maury,  Jean  Siffrein  (zJuVsGfrg'  in5rS'),  1746-1817, 
French  churc  hman,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church. 
A  court  preacher  and  writer  before  the  French 
Revolution,  he  was  known  in  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly as  a  defender  of  the  nobles  and  clergy.  When 
the  Revolution  grew  more  radical  he  fled  (1 792)  to 
Rome  and  was  created  cardinal  Driven  from  Italy 
by  the  French  troops,  he  went  to  Russia,  but  re- 
turned, and  in  1806  ho  went  bark  to  France  In 
1810  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Paris  and  refused 
to  surrender  the  office  when  commanded  to  do  so 
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by  the  pope.    After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  again 
fled  to  Rome  (1814),  where  he  was  arrested  and 

hew  Fontaine  (fontan'  m6're),  1806- 


aew  oane  nn  mre,  - 
73,  American  hydrographer  and  naval  officer,  b. 
near  Frederickaburg,  Va  Appointed  a  midship- 
man in  1825,  he  saw  varied  sea  duty  until  a  stage- 
coach accident  (1839)  made  him  peimanently 
lame.  In  1842  he  wag  placed  in  charge  of  the  Depot 
of  Charts  and  Instruments  (later  the  U  8  Naval 
Observatory  and  Hydrographical  Office).  8oon  his 
wind  and  current  charts  of  the  Atlantic  began  to 
appear  With  the  cooperation  of  manners  he  broad- 
ened the  field  of  his  valuable  charts,  which  cut  the 
sailing  time  on  many  routes  At  an  international 
conference  on  oceanographic  data  held  in  Brussels 
in  1853,  Maury  was  the  leading  spirit  He  was 
greatly  honored  both  at  home  and  abroad  He 
wrote  widely  on  navigation  and  naval  reform,  and 
his  greatest  book.  The  Physical  (Geography  of  the 
Sea  (1856),  was  the  first  classic  work  of  modern 
oceanography  He  was  forced  into  leave  of  ab- 
seriee  in  1855,  but,  with  wide  support,  was  restored 
to  active  service  in  1858  with  the  rank  of  com- 
mander, made  retroactive  to  1855  With  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War,  he  resigned  and  served  the 
Confederacy,  first  in  harbor  defense  and  then  as  an 
agent  in  England  After  the  war  he  served  (1865- 
66)  under  Maximilian  in  Mexico,  where  he  at- 
tempted to  establish  colonion  of  ex-Confederates 
He  returned  to  the  United  Htates  in  1868  and  was 
professor  of  meteorology  at  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute  until  his  death  See  biographies  by  C  L. 
Lewis  (1927)  and  J  W  Waylaiid  (1930) 

Maurya  (mou'uryu),  Indian  dynasty,  325-184  B  C  , 
founded  by  SANDRACOTTUS  (Chandragupta)  He 
conquered  Magadha  and  established  his  capital  at 
Fatal  iputra  (now  Patna)  ASOKA,  his  grandson,  for 
the  first  time  in  history  brought  nearly  all  India, 
together  with  Afghanistan,  under  one  swav 
Awoka  substituted  Buddhism  for  Hinduism  as  the 
state  religion  The  Maurya  empire  was  adminis- 
tered by  feudatory  kingdoms  and  by  a  central 
government  having  charge  of  roads,  forests,  and 
defense  Little  remains  of  the  empire's  apparently 
nth  art  and  literature 

mausoleum  (mdsulfi'tirn)  (from  Gr  ,  -belonging  to 
Mausolus],  a  sepulchral  structure  or  TOMB.I  espe- 
cially one  of  some  size  and  architectural  pretension, 
so  called  from  the  sepulcher  of  that  name  at  Hah- 
caniassus,  Asm  Minor,  erected  (<  352  B  C'  )  in 
memory  of  MAUSOLUB  of  ("arm  It  was  a  magnifi- 
cent white  marble  structure,  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  am  lent  woi  Id  Presumably  in  the  form 
of  an  Ionic  peristyle  set  on  a  lofty  and  massive  base 
which  contained  the  san  ophagus,  it  wan  surmount- 
ed by  a  stepped  pyramid  on  whose  truncated  apex 
was  a  marble  quadiiga  It  WRS  richly  decorated 
with  sculpture,  including  works  of  Scopas  and  prob- 
ably, of  Praxiteles,  some  of  which  were  recovered 
(1840)  for  the  British  Museum  The  most  notable 
Roman  mausoleum  was  that  of  Augustus,  a  circular 
marble  structure  topped  by  a  «  one  of  earth  planted 
with  cypress  trees  in  the  Campus  Martms,  Rome 
(20  B  C  ),  only  the  brick  shell  is  still  visible  Also 
famous  is  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian  (136-39), 
Rome.  Originally  a  great  circular  drum  aheathed  in 
marble  and  perhaps  covered  by  a  conical  stepped 
roof  of  masonry,  its  form  has  been  changed  beyond 
recognition  It  is  now  called  C  ABTEI,  SANT'  ANOELO 
Under  the  Mogul  emperors  of  India  was  built  a  re- 
markable series  of  domed  mausoleums  for  use  as 
pleasure  pavilions  in  the  owner's  lifetime,  the  most 
celebrated,  built  by  Hhah  Jehan  at  Agra,  is  known 
as  the  TAT  MAHAL  Of  the  mausoleums  of  modern 
times  notable  are  those  of  Napoleon  under  the 
DAme  des  Invahdes,  Paris,  of  flen  U  8  Grant  on 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  and  of  Lenin  in  Red 
.Square,  Moscow  In  Arneric  a  the  term  mausoleum 
is  used  loosely  to  describe  any  sepulchral  building 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground 

Mausolus  (mdso'lus),  d  353  B  C  ,  Persian  satrap, 
ruler  over  Caria  (c  376-353  B  C  )  .  He  was  always 
more  or  lew  independent  One  of  the  satraps  who 
revolted  against  ARTAXKRXEB  II,  he  later  went  over 
to  Artaxerxes  He  aggrandized  his  power  greatly, 
even  to  hegemony  over  Rhodes  After  his  death  his 
wife,  Artemisia,  erected  at  HAMCAiutASStrs  a  tomb 
that  he  had  planned,  this  gave  the  name  to  the 
mausoleum 

Mauiton  (md'atun),  city  (pop  2,621),  co  seat  of 
Juneau  co.,  central  W«  ,  on  the  Lemon  weir  and  E 
of  La  Crosse;  settled  c.1840,  inc.  1883. 

Mauve,  Anton  (an'ton  mou'vu),  1838-88,  Dutch 
landscape  and  animal  painter.  He  excelled  in 
painting  quiet  rural  scenes  with  simplicity  and 
realism  His  oils  and  water  colors  are  characterized 
by  delicacy  of  color  and  atmosphere  There  arc 
examples  in  the  museums  of  Amsterdam,  London, 
and  The  Hague  and  in  many  English  and  American 
private  collections  The  Metropolitan  Museum  has 
five  paintings,  including  Spring,  Autumn,  and 
Return  to  the  Fold. 

Maverick,  Fontaine  Maury  (fontan'  more  mav'rfk), 
1896-,  U.S.  government  official,  b  San  Antonio, 
Texaa.  He  studied  at  Virginia  Military  Institute 
(1913-18)  and  at  the  Univ  of  Texan  (1913-16), 
and  after  he  was  admitted  (1916)  to  the  bar,  he 
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practiced  law  in  Texas,  California,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C  Maury  Maverick  as  a  Democratic  Rep- 
resentative from  Texas  (1935-39)  fought  ardent- 
ly for  maintenance  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, for  public  works,  for  antitrust  laws,  and  for 
other  New  Deal  legislation  As  mayor  (1939-41) 
of  San  Antonio,  he  reorganized  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment and  actively  opposed  poll  taxes.  He  was 
appointed  (1941)  to  the  War  Production  Board  and 
served  (1943-46)  as  its  vice  ch  an  in  an.  See  hia 
autobiography.  A  Maverick  American  (1937). 

maverick  (mav'rJk,  -urfk),  in  cowboy  terminology, 
the  name  for  an  unbranded  yearling  calf  or  any 
older  animal  not  bearing  the  owner's  mark  There 
are  many  stones  told  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
term  It  is  probable,  though  not  <  ertam,  that  it  is 
derived  from  the  name  of  Samuel  A  Maverick,  of 
San  Antonio,  Texas  It  is  said  that  in  1845  a  debt 
was  paid  to  him  by  giving  him  cattle,  not  being  a 
cattleman,  he  neglected  the  herd,  which  increased 
and  flourished;  the  young  cattle  were  gradually 
taken  up  and  branded  by  ranchers  who  continued 
to  call  all  unbranded  animals  "Mavericks  "  In  the 
confusion  and  demoralization  of  the  cattle  industry 
incident  on  the  Civil  War,  there  appeared  a  great 
number  of  ownerless  cattle  on  the  plains,  and 
"mavonc  king"  became  a  recognized  and  legitimate 
method  of  advancing  a  cattle  fortune.  In  a  few 
years  the  mavericks  were  all  claimed  and  branded, 
and  some  of  the  men  who  had  been  rounding  up 
mavericks  took  to  removing  unbranded  animals 
from  an  owner's  herd  and  even  branded  calves  still 
following  their  mothers  (a  calf  bee  omes  a  maverick 
when  he  quits  his  mother  and  is  universally  recog- 
nized before  then  as  being  of  her  brand)  These 
men  brought  "mavencking"  into  disrepute  and 
caused  considerable  trouble  and  bloodshed  in  the 
cattle  country 

Mavroeordatoa  or  Maurocordatos,  Alexander  (both. 
mav"r6k6r-dha't6s),  1791-1865,  Greek  statesman 
He  took  an  active  part  m  the  Greek  revolt  against 
Turkey  (1821)  as  author  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, president  of  the  first  national  assembly, 
and  commander  of  the  army  Because  he  wished 
the  English  influence  ascendant,  he  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  pro-Russian  Demetnon  Ypsilanti  and 
Capo  d'Istria,  but  after  Capo  d'Istria's  murder 
(1831 )  he  emerged  again  into  prominence  as  premier 
under  King  Otto 

Mawson,  Sir  Douglas,  1882-,  Australian  antarctic 
explorer  and  geologist,  b.  England  As  a  member 
of  the  scientific  staff  of  Sir  Ernest  Hhackleton's 
south  polar  expedition  (1907-9),  Mawson  took  part 
in  the  famous  ascent  of  Mt  Erebus  and  the  journey 
to  the  south  magnetic  pole  In  1911-14  he  com- 
manded the  Australasian  antarctic  expedition,  he 
studied  the  antarc  tic  coast  W  of  Cape  Adare,  spent 
two  winters  in  Adehe  Land  (now  Adehe  Coast),  and 
discovered  King  George  V  Land  (now  George  V 
Coast),  while  a  subordinate  party  discovered  and 
explored  Queen  Mary  Land  (now  Queen  Mar> 
(/oast)  His  Home  of  the  Bhztard  (1915)  describes 
these  explorations  In  1 920  he  became  professor  of 
geology  and  mineralogy  at  the  Univ  of  Adelaide 
As  commander  of  the  British,  Australian,  and  New 
Zealand  antarctic  expedition  (1929-31),  he  revis- 
ited Enderbv  Land,  not  seen  since  its  reported  dis- 
covery a  c  enturv  earlier,  and  disc  overed  Mac- 
Robertson  Coast  Using  a  seaplane  in  connection 
with  his  ship,  he  made  many  short  flights,  in  the 
course  of  this  expedition,  Mawson  charted  over 
1,000  mi  of  previously  unknown  antarctic  coast 
and  recharted  c  1 ,600  mi  of  vaguely  known  coasts 
He  has  written  many  scientific  papers 


Max,  Oabnel  (ga'breM  maks'),  1840-1915,  German 
painter  and  illustrator,  b  Prague,  son  and  pupil 
of  Josef  Max  (1803-54),  a  sc  ulptor,  Gabriel  Max  is 


best  known  as  a  painter  of  mv  stical  and  spiritual- 
istic subjects  His  style  is  delicate  and  ethereal. 
Characteristic  works  include  Nun  in  the  Cloiater 
(Jdrden,  The  Clairvoyant  of  Prevorst  (Prague),  and 
The  Last  Token  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) 

Maxen  (mak'sun),  village  (pop  897),  Saxony,  E 
Germany,  S  of  Dresden  Here,  in  the  Seven  Years 
War,  the'Auitnana  under  Daun  forced  (1759)  a 
Prussian  army  to  surrender 

Maxentius  (Marcus  Aurehus  Valerius  Maxentma) 
(makseVshus),  d.  312,  Roman  emperor  in  Italy 
and  Africa  (306-12),  son  of  MAXIMIAN  After 
Diocletian  and  Maximiau  had  retired,  the  successor 
to  Maximum,  Constantius,  died  The  Romans,  dis- 
content with  the  shift  of  power  away  from  Rome, 
supported  Maxentius,  who  claimed  the  throne 
Hia  father  came  out  of  retirement  to  help  him  as 
SBVBKUS  and  GALIRIUB  came  to  forte  him  to  sub- 
mission. Severus  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and 
Galerius  had  to  withdraw  from  Italy,  while  a  fourth 
seeker  for  power,  Constantino  (CONBTANTINB  I) 
was  persuaded  to  recognize  Maxentius  Maxentius 
and  his  father  fell  out,  however,  and  Constantino 
declared  against  Maxentius,  whom  he  defeated  ut- 
terly in  the  battle  of  Milvian  Bridge  (312). 

Maxey,  Samuel  Bell  (mak'se),  1825-95,  Confederate 
general,  b  Tompkinsville,  Ky  ,  grad.  West  Point, 
1846.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  War  but  resigned 
his  commiHBion  (1849)  to  practice  law  in  Kentuck> 
and,  after  1857,  in  Texas.  Maxev  was  made  a 
Confederate  brigadier  general  (1862)  and  corn- 
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mander  in  the  Indian  Territory  (1863-66),  where 
he  marshaled  the  natives  in  support  of  the  Con- 
federacy. After  his  victory  at  Poison  Springs,  Ark 
(1864),  he  waa  promoted  major  general  He  waa 
U.S.  Senator  from  Texas  from  1875  to  1887. 
Maxim,  name  of  a  family  of  inventors  and  munition 
makers  Sir  Hiram  Stevens  Maxim,  1840-1016, 
was  born  in  Sangerville,  Maine,  but  after  launching 
on  a  career  of  inventing,  moved  to  England.  There 
he  invented  (1884)  the  Maxim  machine  gun,  which 
used  the  recoil  from  the  explosion  of  one  cartridge 
to  expel  the  empty  shell  and  at  the  same  time  to 
reload  the  weapon  Among  his  numerous  other  in- 
ventions were  a  smokeless  powder,  a  delayed- 
action  fuse,  and  a  heavier-than-air  airplane  His 
arms  company  was  consolidated  (1896)  with  the 
Vickers  firm,  which  later  through  another  consoli- 
dation became  Vickers  Armstrong,  Ltd  He  wan 
knighted  m  1901  His  autobiography  was  pub- 
lished in  1915  His  brother,  Hudson  Maxim, 
1853-1927  was  born  in  Orneville  Maine,  and  re- 
mained m  the  United  States.  A  chemist,  he  de- 
veloped numerous  inventions,  including  a  high  ex- 
plosive (maxinate),  smokeless  powders  (one  of 
them  stabdhte),  and  a  self-combustive  compound 
to  propel  torpedoes  (motonte)  Some  of  his  in- 
ventions were  sold  to  the  Du  Pont  interests  See  his 
reminiscences  (1924) ,  Clifton  Johnston,  The  Rue  of 
an  American  Inventor  (1927)  Hiram  Percy  Maxim, 
1869-1936,  son  of  Sir  Hiram,  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
N  Y  ,  and  remained  in  the  United  States  After 
graduation  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  he  held  many  positions  as  a  mechani- 
cal engineer  and  created  several  inventions,  among 
them  an  automobile  The  most  spectacular  was 
the  Maxim  silencer  for  explosive  weapons  (1908), 
but  perhaps  more  useful  were  silencers  for  gasoline 
engines  and  the  like  (see  BILENCKK).  He  wrote 
Life's  Place  in  the  Cosmos  (1933) ,  a  biography  of  his 
father,  A  Genius  in  the  Family  (1936),  and  the 
autobiographical  Horseless  Carnage  Days  (1937). 
Maximian  (Marcus  Aurehus  Valerius  Maximianue) 
(maksl'mfiun),  d  310,  Roman  emperor  with  Diocle- 
tian (286-305)  An  able  commander,  he  was  made 
Caesar  (subemperor)  by  Diocletian  m  285  and 
Augustus  m  286  He  waa  in  general  charge  of  the 
empire  in  the  West,  but  failed  to  put  down  the 
revolt  of  CARAUSIUH  Two  new  Caesars,  GALERIUS 
and  CONSTANTIUH  I,  were  created  (1393),  and  Con- 
stantius was  successful  against  Carausius  Maxi- 
mian abdicated  with  Diocletian  m  305,  but  the 
death  of  Constantius  in  306  brought  confusion  to 
the  political  scene  there  was  a  struggle  for  power 
among  SBVERUS,  Galerius,  Constantino  (CoN- 
BTANTTNS.  I,  son  of  Constaiitius),  and  MAXENTIUS 
(son  of  Maximian)  Into  this  Maximian  plunged, 
at  first  to  aid  his  son  in  Italy;  he  captured  Severus. 
repulsed  Galenus,  and  won  over  Constantino,  to 
whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Fausta  in  marriage.  He 
and  Maxentius  then  fell  out,  and  Maximian,  hav- 
ing failed  to  depose  his  son,  fled  to  Constantino 
and  abdicated  again  (308)  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, rest  content  but  revolted  against  Constantme. 
In  310  he  was  forced  to  commit  suicide 
Maximilian  I,  1459-1519,  emperor  (never  crowned) 
and  German  king  (1493-1519),  son  and  successor 
of  Emperor  FREDERICK  III.  Elected  king  of  the 
Romans  in  1486,  he  assumed  an  increasing  share 
of  the  imperial  duties  in  the  last  years  of  his  father's 
reign  After  his  marriage  (1477)  with  MARY  OF 
BURCJUNDY  he  disputed  his  wife's  inheritance  in  the 
Low  Countries  and  Franche-Comt6  with  Louis 
XI  of  France  Despite  hia  victory  (1479)  at 
Gumegate,  Maximilian  waa  forced  by  the  rebel- 
lious Flemings  to  adhere  (1483)  to  the  Treaty  of 
Arras  (see  ARRAS,  TRKATY  OF)  Louie's  successor, 
CHARLES  VIII,  repudiated  the  treaty ;  instead  of 
marrying  Maximilian's  daughter  MARGARET  or 
AUSTRIA,  he  married  (1491)  ANNK  OF  BRITTANY, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  Maximilian,  whose  first 
wife  died  in  1482,  had  already  marned  Anno  by 
proxy  in  1490  Maximilian  made  a  new  war  on 
France  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Senna  (1493)  recov- 
ered his  daughter's  dowry,  Artois  and  Franche- 
Comt6  At  the  same  time  he  regained  control  over 
the  Low  Countries  and  custody  of  his  son  Philip 
(see  PHILIP  I  of  Castile)  In  1493  also  he  marned 
Bianca  Maria  Sforza,  a  niece  of  Lodovico  SFORZA, 
in  exchange  for  her  huge  dowry,  he  invested  (1494) 
Lodovu  o  with  the  duchy  of  Milan  During  Maxi- 
milian's reign  two  important  constitutional  reforms 
were  attempted  at  the  diets  of  Worms  (1496)  and 
of  Cologne  (1612)  The  hrst  provided  for  a  per- 
petual land  peace,  for  an  imperial  chamber  of 
justice,  independent  of  the  emperor;  and  for  a 
general  land  tax  (The  Swiss  refused  to  pay  the 
tax,  defeated  the  imperial  army,  and  thus  won 
virtual  independence  in  the  Peace  of  Basel,  1499). 
In  1512  Maximilian  divided  the  empire  into  10 
circles  for  imperial  jurisdiction.  He  also  set  up,  at 
Vienna,  the  Aulic  Council,  which  gradually  ab- 
soi  bed  many  functions  of  the  imperial  chamber, 
both  courts,  however,  continued  till  the  dissolution 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  A  council  of  regency 
(see  REICHSREGIMKNT)  was  forced  on  him,  but  ho 
failed  to  support  it.  Maximilian's  chief  strength 
lay  in  the  support  of  the  towns  of  the  SWABIAN 
LEVCIUK  His  alliance  with  the  Sforsas  and  his 
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difficulties  with  Venice,  which  barred  him  from  a 
Roman  coronation,  embroiled  Maximilian  in  the 
ITALIAN  WARS  He  joined  both  the  League  of 
Cambrai  (see  CAMBRAI,  LEAGUE  o»)  against  Venice 
and  the  HOLY  LEAGUE  against  France,  both  moves 
merely  cost  him  money,  of  which  he  was  chroni- 
cally short  From  his  reign  dated  the  dependency 
of  the  emperors  on  loans  from  the  FUOGER  family. 
Maximilian  took  (1508)  the  title  emperor  elect, 
which  was  also  assumed  by  his  successors  and 
obviated  the  necessity  of  a  coronation  by  the  pope 
He  also  failed  in  his  favorite  project  of  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks  Maximilian's  reign  marked  the 
ascendancy  of  the  towns  and  the  merchant  classes, 
though  ho  favored  the  trend,  he  is,  because  of  his 
chivalrous  and  slightly  quixotic  chaiacter,  often 
called  "the  last  of  the  knights  "  H is  dynastic 
policy  was  crowned  by  success  From  the  man  lage 
of  his  son  Philip  to  Joanna  I  of  Castile  issued 
Maximilian's  successor,  Emperor  CHARLES  V,  upon 
whose  empire  "the  sun  never  set  "  The  mainage 
treaty  (1515)  with  ULADISLAUS  II  of  Hungaiy  and 
Bohemia  was  of  still  more  lasting  impot  tance  Un- 
der the  spoil  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  Maximilian 
patronized  such  artists  as  DttHEH,  enlarged  the 
universities  of  Vienna  and  Freiburg,  and  himself 
indulged  in  literary  composition  The  end  of  his 
reign  it)  memorable  for  the  first  stirrings  of  the 
REFORMATION  See  biography  b\  II  W  Setou- 
Watson  (1902) ,  G  E  Waas,  The  Legendary  Char- 
acter of  Kaiser  Maximilian  (1941) 
Maximilian  II,  1527-76,  emperor  (1564-76),  king  of 
Bohemia  (1562-75)  and  of  Hungary  (1563-72),  son 
and  successor  of  Emperor  Ferdinand  1  He  was  be- 
lieved to  have  a  leaning  toward  Lutheranism,  evi- 
denced by  his  interest  in  Protestant  writings  and 
thought  and  his  support  of  the  Protestant  form  of 
the  sacrament  About  1560,  however,  he  yielded  to 
family  pressure  and  outwardly,  at  least,  conformed. 
After  the  abandonment  of  an  eaily  project  by 
which  Phihp  II  of  Spain  was  to  have  succeeded 
Ferdinand  I  as  emperor,  Maximilian  was  crowned 
king  of  Bohemia  (1562),  king  of  the  Romans  (1562), 
and  king  of  Hungary  (1563)  He  obtained  funds 
from  the  diet  for  the  defense  of  Austria  against  the 
Turks,  but  by  the  truce  of  1568  with  Sehm  II  he 
continued  to  pay  tribute  to  the  sultan  for  his  part 
of  Hungary  Maximilian  granted  a  large  degree  of 
religious  toleiation  in  his  Bohemian  and  Austrian 
possessions,  during  his  reign  the  Catholic  Reform 
made  considerable  progress  in  Germany  A  candi- 
date for  the  throne  of  Poland  to  suc<  eed  Henry  of 
Anjou  (HENRY  III  of  Franco),  he  was  elet  ted  (1575) 
by  the  Polish  senate,  Stephen  Bathory  being  elected 
by  the  diet  Maximilian  died,  refusing  the  sacra- 
ments, while  preparing  to  invade  Poland  His  son, 
Rudolf  II,  was  made  king  of  Hungary  in  1572  and 
of  Bohemia  in  1575  and  succeeded  him  as  emperor 
Maximilian,  1832-67,  emperor  of  Mexico  (1864-67). 
As  the  Austrian  archduke  Ferdinand  Maximilian, 
he  was  denied  a  share  in  the  imperial  government 
by  his  brother,  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  Maximil- 
ian served  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  Austrian 
fleet  and  was  governor  general  of  Lombardo-Vene- 
tia  (1857-59),  but  he  found  no  outlet  for  his  ambi- 
tion. When  the  Mexican  conservatives  sought  the 
aid  of  NAPOLEON  III  in  founding  a  Mexican  em- 
pire, Maximilian  was  persuaded  to  accept  the 
crown  offered  him  He  and  his  wife,  Carlotta,  left 
Miramar,  his  palace  near  Trieste,  and  sailed  (1864) 
to  Mexico  The  empire  was  a  failure  from  the  start 
Maximilian,  who  had  no  real  understanding  of 
Mexico,  found  most  of  the  country  hostile  to  him 
and  loyal  to  Bonito  JUAREZ  He  alienated  the  con- 
servatives by  his  liberal  tendencies  and  others  of  his 
supporters  by  his  decree  (1865)  ordering  the  sum- 
mary execution  of  all  followers  of  Juarei  Indeed, 
Maximilian's  tenure  rested  solely  on  French  sol- 
diers, who  drove  Juarez  and  his  liberal  army  to  the 
north  The  European  monarchs,  except  Napoleon 
III,  were  lukewarm  The  United  States,  frankly 
hostile,  was  prevented  from  interfering  only  bv  the 
American  Civil  War  When  affairs  m  France  and 
the  cessation  of  the  Civil  War  impelled  Napoleon 
III  to  withdraw  (1866-67)  the  French  troops  from 
Mexico,  the  flimsy  fabric  of  the  empire  dissolved. 
For  a  time  Maximilian  considered  abdication,  but 
he  was  irresolute.  In  1866  Empress  CARLOTTA 
went  to  Europe  and  vainly  sought  aid  from  Na- 
poleon III  and  the  pope  Maximilian,  in  last  des- 
peration, assumed  personal  command  of  his  forces, 
then  mostly  concentrated  at  Queretaro  There,  af- 
ter a  siege  (March-May,  1867),  he  was  captured 
and  shot  He  wrote  Aits  meinem  Leben  (1865,  Eng 
tr..  Recollection*  of  My  Life,  1868)  and  Mein  erster 
Ausflug:  Wanderungen  in  Griechenland  (my  first  ex- 
cursion wanderings  in  Greece]  (1868)  See  John 
Musser,  The  Establishment  of  Maximilian's  Empire 
in  Mexico  (1918) ,  Egon  Caesar,  Count  Corti,  Max- 
imilian and  Charlotte  of  Mexico  (1928) ,  Maximilian, 
Emperor  of  Mexico-  Memoir*  of  Hit  Private  Secre- 
tary, Jo»e  Luis  Blayio  (tr  and  ed.  by  Robert  H. 
Murray,  1934). 

Maximilian  1, 1756-1825,  king  (1806-25)  and  elector 
(1799-1806)  of  Bavaria  His  alliance  with  Na- 
poleon I  earned  him  the  royal  title  and  vast  terri- 
torial increases  at  the  Treaty  of  PRBSSBURG  (1805) 
and  gave  him  leadership  over  the  CONFBDBRATION 
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OF  THB  RHINB.  His  daughter  was  married  to  Na- 
poleon's stepson,  Eugene  de  Beauharnais.  In  1813, 
after  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Russia,  he  joined  the 
coalition  against  Napoleon  a  few  days  before  the 
battle  of  Leipzig.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1814- 
15)  Maximilian  lost  some  of  his  territorial  gains. 
Devoted  to  Bavarian  independence,  he  opposed  all 
moves  to  unite  Germany  With  his  minister, 
Montgelas,  he  carried  out  important  social  reforms 
and  abolished  most  of  the  relics  of  feudalism  in  Ba- 
varia In  1818  he  granted  a  liberal  constitution 
and,  in  contrast  to  the  reaction  that  prevailed  else- 
where in  Europe,  he  continued  to  rule  as  "enlight- 
ened monarch  "  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Louis  I 

Maximilian  II,  1811-04,  king  of  Bavaria  (1848-64), 
°ou  and  successor  of  Louis  I  He  had  strong  liberal 
tendencies  and  was  a  patron  of  art  and  learning 
He  sided  with  Austria  against  the  rising  power  of 
Prussia,  but  failed  in  his  hope  of  creating  a  union  of 
small  German  states  under  Bavarian  leadership 
His  son,  Louis  II,  succeeded  him 

Maximilian  I,  1573-1651,  elector  (1623-51)  and 
duke  (1597-1651)  of  Bavaria,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing figures  of  the  THIRTY  YEARS  WAR,  and  an  ar- 
dent supporter  of,  the  Catholic  Reform.  After  his 
occupation  of  Donau worth,  a  Protestant  strong- 
hold then  under  the  imperial  ban,  Protestant  indig- 
nation was  aroused  and  the  Protestant  Union 
formed  (1608)  To  oppose  this  Maximilian  founded 
the  Catholic  League  He  tried  to  maintain  a  mod- 
erate course  in  the  great  quarrel  within  the  empire 
until  1619  Then,  in  return  for  concessions,  he 
brought  the  army  of  the  League  to  the  support  of 
Emperor  FERDINAND  II  against  FREDERICK  THE 
WINTER  KING  In  1620  Maximilian  entered  Upper 
Austria  and,  after  the  victory  of  Till>  at  the  White 
Mt ,  entered  Prague  After  the  <  onquest  of  the 
Palatinate,  the  emperor  in  1623  transferred  Fred- 
erick's electorate  to  Maximilian  A  few  >  ears  later, 
Maximilian  was  given  the  Upper  Palatinate  in  re- 
turn for  Upper  Austria,  which  he  had  been  holding 
Maximilian  protested  against  Wallenstem's  ascend- 
ancy and  secured  his  dismissal  (1030)  In  the 
later  years  of  the  war,  Bavaria  was  ravaged  by 
Swedish  forces,  and  Maximilian  attempted  to  nego- 
tiate a  separate  peace  A  truce  was  reached  at 
Ulm,  in  1647,  but  was  later  broken  By  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia,  Maximilian  retained  the  electorate 
and  the  Upper  Palatinate 

Maximilian,  prince  of  Baden  (Max  of  Baden),  1867- 
1929,  German  statesman  A  liberal,  he  succeeded 
(Oct  .*,  1918)  Count  Herthng  as  imperial  chancel- 
lor, with  a  coalition  cabinet  including  the  Socialists 
G  A  Bauer  and  Scheidomann  At  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  supreme  command  he  began  to  nego- 
tiate for  an  armistice  with  the  Allies  German  mo- 
rale had  broken  after  four  >ears  of  war  and  the 
strain  of  the  Allied  blockade  Revolution  spread 
after  the  sailors'  mutiny  at  Kiel  The  monarchy 
seemed  lost,  and  Prince  Max  forced  Emperor  WIL- 
LIAM II  to  abdicate  Several  hours  later  he  sur- 
rendered the  government  to  Fuednch  EBEHT 

Maximin  (Cams  Julius  Verus  Maxinunus)  (mak'- 
KTmTn),  d  238,  Roman  emperor  (235-38)  A  rough 
Thrauan  soldier  of  great  physical  strength,  he  rose 
in  the  army  and  when  the  soldiers  revolted  against 
ALEXANDER  HEVEHUS  they  proclaimed  Maximin 
emperor  at  Mainz  He  established  order  among  the 
troops  and  condw  ted  (235-38)  highly  «ut  <  essful 
campaigns  against  the  Germans  In  238  Gordian 
(GORDIAN  I)  conspired  against  him  Maximin 
marched  on  Italy  and  advanced  on  Aquileia  In 
the  siege  he  was  assassinated  by  the  soldiers 

Maximin  (Galenus  Valerius  Maximmus),  d  313, 
Roman  emperor  (308-13) ,  kinsman  of  Galonus  He 
is  called  Maximin  Dam  He  was  made  Caesar  in 
305  and  in  308  proclaimed  himself  Augustus  in  op- 
position to  LuinuiH  After  the  death  of  Galerius 
(310)  Maximin  exoieised  considerable  power  Ho 
persecuted  the  Christians  and  tried  to  revive'pa- 
gamsm  Ho  later  allied  himself  with  MAXENTIUS 
against  Liemius  and  Constantino  (CONST  \NTINB 
I),  Maxentius  wan  crushed  by  Constantino,  Maxi- 
min was  defeated  by  Licmms  A  last-minute  effort 
to  win  the  Christians  by  an  edict  of  toleration  did 
not  help  him  He  died  a  fugitive 

Maximus,  Saint,  c  580-662,  Greek  theologian  He 
was  secretary  to  Emperor  Heraclius  and  subse- 
quently abbot  at  the  monastery  of  Chrvsopohs  To 
curb  MoNOTHELETisM  he  went  to  Rome  and  per- 
suaded Pope  St  MARTIN  I  to  convene  the  synod  of 
649,  which  denounced  as  heretical  the  Typus  of 
Emperor  Constans  Back  at  Constantinople,  Max- 
imus demanded  that  the  decrees  of  the  synod  be 
accepted  He  was  imprisoned  (653-62)  by  imperial 
order,  then  exiled  He  is  important  in  the  history 
of  By  ami  tine  mysticism  St  Maximus  leaned  much 
upon  the  Pseudo-Dionysiua  St.  Maximus'  works 
influenced  Erigena,  who  translated  them  into 
Latin  Feast  Aug  13. 

Maximus,  d  388,  Roman  emperor  of  the  West  (383- 
88)  After  murdering  GHATIAN,  he  was  recognised 
as  ruler  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spam  by  Theodosius 

I.  He  invaded  Italy  in  387,  expelling  VALENTINIAN 

II,  but  the  next  year  he  was  defeated  and  put  to 
death  by  Theodosius.  In  the  reign  of  Maxlmue  the 
heresy  of  PRISCILLIAN  waa  suppressed. 


Maximus  Planudes.  see  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY. 

Max-Muller,  Friedrich:  see  MOLLEB,  MAX. 

Max  of  Baden:  see  MAXIMILIAN,  PRINCE  OF  BADEN. 

Maxton,  town  (pop  1,656),  8  N.C.,  SW  of  Faycttc- 
ville  near  the  S  C  line,  in  a  farm  area. 

Maxwell,  Anna  Caroline,  1851-1929,  American  nurse, 
b.  Bristol,  NY.,  grad.  Boston  City  Hospital,  in 
nursing.  She  was  director  of  nurses  in  hospitals  in 
Montreal,  Boston,  and  New  York.  She  organized 
(1892)  and  directed  until  1921  the  school  of  nursing 
at  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  city.  Her 
work  m  the  Spanish- American  War  demonstrated 
the  efficacy  of  nursing  in  reducing  the  typhoid 
death  rate  She  served  also  in  the  First  World  War. 
With  A  E.  Pope  she  wrote  Practical  Nursing  (1914) 

Maxwell,  James  Clerk  (klark),  1831-79,  great  Scot- 
tish physicibt  After  a  brilliant  career  at  Edinburgh 
and  Cambridge,  when  ho  won  early  recognition 
with  mathematical  papers,  he  was  professor  at 
Manschal  College,  Aberdeen  (1856-60),  and  at 
King's  College,  London  (1860-65)  In  1871  he  was 
appointed  first  piofessor  of  experimental  physics 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  directed  the  organisation 
of  the  Cavendish  Laboratory  He  is  known  espe- 
cially for  his  work  m  electricity  and  magnetism  and 
wrote  A  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism 
(1873)  Basing  his  own  study  and  research  on  that 
of  Faraday,  ho  developed  the  theory  of  the  electro- 
magnetic field  on  a  mathematical  basis  and  mode 
pos&iblo  a  much  greater  understanding  of  the  phe- 
nomena m  this  field  He  was  led  to  the  conclusion 

I  that  electricity  and  magnetic  energy  travel  in 
transverse  waves  and  that  light  waves  are  in  reality 
waves  of  this  nature,  i  e ,  electric  and  magnetic 
Maxwell's  electromagnetic  theory  of  light  was  of 
great  importance  One  of  his  early  papers  was 
"On  the  Stability  of  Motion  of  Saturn's  Rings" 
(1859)  He  is  also  known  for  his  investigations  of 
heat,  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  coloi  (which  led 
to  his  invention  of  the  color  disk  named  for  him), 
and  color  blindness  In  addition  to  his  papers  in 
these  fields,  he  wrote  also  a  classic  elementary  text 
in  dynamics,  Matter  and  Motion  (1876)  The  unit 
of  magnetic  flux  is  named  maxwell  in  his  honor 

Maxwell Lefroy,  Harold:  see  LEFROY,  HAROLD  MAX- 

WKLL 

Maxwelltown  (mak'swultoun),  former  burgh,  onto 
in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  now  in  Dumfriesshire,  Scot- 
land It  is  on  the  Nith  river  opposite  Dumfries,  to 
which  it  was  added  in  1929  Maxwelltown  has  a 
museum  with  a  collection  of  Burnsiana 

Maxwelton  House,  17th-century  mansion,  Scotland, 
NW  of  Dumfries  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Annie 
Laurie  of  the  song 

May,  Philip  William  (Phil  May),  1864-1903,  Eng- 
lish caricatui  ist,  b.  Leeds),  He  earned  his  living  at 
12,  working  in  a  foundry,  on  the  stage,  and  in  Lon- 
don for  a  theatrical  costumer  He  giadually  found 
a  sale  for  posters  and  cai  toons  and  began  woikmg 
for  the  St  Stephen's  Renew.  In  1884  he  went  to 
Australia  foi  his  health  and  woi  ked  for  five  years  on 
the  Sydney  Bulletin  After  his  return  to  London  a 
collection  of  his  sketches,  The  Parson  and  the 
Painter  (1891),  was  published  Later  appeared 
Phil  May's  Sketch  Book  (1895)  and  Phil  May's 
Gutter-Snipes  (1896),  Phil  May's  Winter  Annual 
began  in  1892  During  his  last  years  he  worked 
exclusively  for  Punch  and  the  Graphic  May's  work 
is  distinguished  for  tin  economy  of  line,  its  brilliant 
characterization  and  gentle,  kindly  humor  Most 
of  his  types  arc  taken  from  the  stage,  spoitmg 
events,  and  London  slums  See  biogiaphy  by 
James  Thorpe  (1932). 

May,  Samuel  Joseph,  1797-1871,  American  reform- 
er, b.  Boston,  grad  Harvard,  1817  He  was  Uni- 
tarian minister  at  Brooklyn,  Conn  (1822-36), 
South  Scituate,  Mass  (1836-42),  and  Syracuse, 
N.Y.  (1845-67)  An  abolitionist  of  the  Garnaonian 
type,  he  championed  the  Negro  in  spite  of  bitter 
hostility  ,  his  house  in  S>  rac  use  was  a  station  on  the 
Undergiound  Railroad  May  was  also  a  leader  in 
the  temperance  and  woman's  rights  movements  and 
supported  Horace  Mann  in  his  reform  of  the  public 
school  system.  At  Mann's  request  he  served  as 
principal  of  the  normal  school  at  Lexington,  Most* , 
in  1842-44  Some  Recollections  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Conflict  (1869)  is  the  most  important  of  his  pub- 
lished works  See  T  J  Mumford  and  others,  od  , 
The  Memoir  of  Samuel  Joseph  May  (1873) 

May,  Thomas,  1595-1650,  English  translator  and 
poet  Educated  at  Cambridge,  he  was  prevented 
from  practicing  law  by  a  speech  impediment  and 
turned  to  literature  Ho  wrote  a  number  of  plays, 
the  most  successful  of  which  are  The  Heir  (1622),  a 
tragKsomedy,  and  The  Old  Couple  (1658),  a  comedy 
of  manners  Bntter  known  as  a  translator,  Lucon  « 
Pharsalia  (1626-27),  Virgil's  Georgics  (1628),  and 
Selected  Epigrams  of  Afarttal  (1629)  comprise  his 
best  work  He  was  secretary  to  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, and  The  History  of  the  Parliament  of  England 
(1647)  is  the  product  of  his  political  efforts  His 
other  work  includes  two  long  historical  poems  on 
tho  roigns  of  Henry  II  (1633)  and  Edward  III 
(1635),  composed  for  his  patron,  Charlea  I.  See 
A  G  Chester,  Thomas  May,  Man  of  Letters  (1932). 

May,  Thomas  Erakine,  1st  Baron  Farnborough, 
1815-86,  constitutional  jurist,  clerk  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  and  historian.  He  is  well 
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known  for  hla  writings,  which  include  A  Treatise 
upon  the  Law,  Privilege*,  Proceeding*,  and  Usage  of 
Parliament  (1844)  and  The  Constitutional  History 
of  England      .  1700-1860  (1861-63). 
Mays  see  MONTH. 

may,  name  for  several  plants,  in  England,  particu- 
larly the  HAWTHORN, 
May,  Cape'  see  CAPS  MAT 

May,  Isle  of,  small  island,  Fifeshiro,  Scotland,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  8E  of  Crail  It  has 
a  lighthouse,  ruins  of  a  13th-century  priory  of  St 
Adrian  (who  was  killed  here  bv  the  Danes  in  the 
9th  cent ),  and  a  former  place  of  pilgrimage  known 
as  the  Holy  Wells. 

Maya  (ml'O,  Span  mu/ya),  American  Indians,  eth- 
nically and  linguistically  related,  occupying  an 
area  (c  125,000  sq  mi)  comprising  the  YUCATAN 
peninsula,  the  highland  crescent  of  E  Chiapas, 
much  of  Guatemala,  and  extreme  W  Honduras  Tho 
Mavan  languages  are  spoken  in  this  area,  and  there 
is  one  Mayan  island  in  N  Veracruz  (BBC  HUABTEC) 
In  the  Maya  rums  are  many  inscriptions  written  in 
a  hieroglyphic  which  is  as  yet  far  fiom  completely 
understood,  though  scholars  in  the  20th  cent  have 
approached  the  subject  from  the  standard  Mayan 
language  written  in  documents  under  Spanish  in- 
fluence or  from  careful  study  of  modern  Ma\  a  (see 
i  \NauACJB,  table)  Archaeologists  have  assembled 
masses  of  evidence  about  the  Maya,  but  the  un- 
known area  is  still  great  Their  early  history  is  still 
<ompletely  obscure  One  theory  holds  that  they 
were  an  offshoot  of  the  OUHKC  culture  of  8  Vera- 
cruz, another  that  the  civilization  of  the  Maya 
originated  among  nomadic  tribes  about  the  4th 
cent  B,C  in  N  central  PBT^N  Horc,  11  mi  from 
each  other,  are  the  rums  of  two  city-states,  TIKAL 
and  Uiixactun,  early  examples  of  the  flourishing 
culture  of  a  sedentary,  agricultural  pooplc  well  ad- 
vamed  in  art  and  science  According  to  Sylvanus 
O  Morley,  the  history  of  the  Maya  may  be  divided 
into  throe  major  epochs — Pre-Maya  (2500  B  C  ''- 
A  I)  317),  Old  Empire  (317-087),  and  New  Em- 
pire (987-1697)  Since  Mav  a  political  organization 
never  developed  bevond  a  loose  federation  of  inde- 
pendent city-states  (and  even  that  far  only  once), 
the  term  empire  IB  used  moioly  as  a  convenience  to 
differentiate  tho  last  two  epochs  Pro-Maya  is 
broken  down  into  I,  II,  and  III  No  monuments 
survive  from  Pre-Maya  I  and  II,  but  during  this 
tune  cultivation  of  maize  was  learned  In  Pre- 
Mava  III  (153  B  C  -A  D  317)  c  ame  the  invention 
of  their  calendar,  development  of  duonolorpr  and 
hierogly  pluc  writing,  ana  the  beginnings  of  stono 
archite*  ture  Both  Old  and  New  Empires  likewise 
are  broken  into  periods  In  Old  Em  pi  to  I  (317-033) 
titchaism  vanished  from  sculpture  and  epigiaphv, 
<\nd  May  a  c  ulture  spread  o\  or  the  entire  urea  Tho 
second  period  (uJ3-7J1)  was  one  of  territorial  and 
t  ultural  consolidation  leading  up  to  the  greatest  ex- 
pression of  the  genius  of  the  May  a  in  Old  Empne  III 
(731-987)  at  COPAN,  Qumu.itA,  PALENQUF,  and 
PIVDRAB  NKC.RAS  Before  dci  line  set  in  during  tho 
last  third  of  this  era,  the  art  of  the  Mava  reached 
high  development  Those  centers  of  culture  were 
all  abandoned  within  a  century  One  explanation 
offered  is  soil  exhaustion,  without  agricultural 
tools,  tho  Maya  burned  off  the  brush  and  replanted 
corn  by  pointed  sticks  in  the  same  fields  exactly  as 
they  do  today,  and  the  method  is  haid  on  the  land 
Disease  and  social  decadence  arc  also  offered  as 
causes,  probable  evidences  of  violence  are  entirely 
lacking  There  seem  to  have  been  two  migrations 
— the  Lesser  Descent  (461-623)  and  the  Great 
Descent  (475,  652-987)— which  took  the  Maya 
N  through  E  Yucatan  The  Lesser  Descent  resulted 
in  the  founding  of  several  cities,  one  of  them 
CHICKEN  IT/ A  The  Great  Descent  took  the  peoples 
farther  west  The  New  Empne,  thuf>  begun,  falls 
into  three  periods — Puuc  or  Renaissance  (987- 
1194),  Mexican  (1194-1441),  and  Disintegration 
(1441-1697)  A  Mexican  nugiation  or  invasion 
from  Cainpeche,  begun  under  Kulkulcan  (see 
OUMTZALOOATL),  utrongh  influenced  the  indigenous 
culture  of  the  Maya  Between  968  and  987  Kulkul- 
can established  his  capital  at  Chic  hen  Itzannd  then 
founded  Mayapan,  over  which  he  placed  the  Cocom 
family  Between  987  and  1007,  completing  the 
Great  Descent,  Tutul  Xiu  founded  UXMAL,  Prob- 
ably to  secure  the  new  rulers,'  control,  a  loose  con- 
federation of  the  thiee  cities,  called  the  League  of 
Mayapan,  was  formed,  and  a  long  period  of  sta- 
bility ensued  Civil  war  finally  broke  out,  and 
Cluchcn  Itza  was  destroyed  (1194)  by  Mayapan 
The  federation  was  ended,  and  tho  ITZA  had  to 
abandon  their  city  The  victorious  Cocom  main- 
tained a  tyrannical  ascendancy  until  the  Xiu  10- 
volted  (1441),  destroying  Mayapan  and  the  last 
vostige  of  centralized  authonty.  The  cities  were 
abandoned,  not  even  the  victorious  Xiu  returned  to 
Uxmal,  but  instead  founded  Mam  New  Empire 
III  was  dominated  by  civil  wars,  a  series  of  calami- 
ties, and  the  Spanish  Conquest  under  the  elder  and 
younger  Francisco  de  MONTBJO.  The  government- 
al and  probably  the  ecclesiastic  organization  of  the 
Maya  was  headed  by  a  hereditary  chieftain  (halacfi 
wtntc)  who  appointed  leaser  chieftains  to  govern 
dependent  villages.  All  ranking  officials  probably 
constituted,  with  the  priesthood,  a  hereditary  no- 
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bility.  The  leading  priest  was  second  only  to  the 
chieftain.  He  and  his  hierarchy  were  not  only  able 
administrators,  but  also  outstanding  scholars,  as- 
tronomers, and  mathematicians.  Below  them  came 
the  vast  majority  of  common  people  (laborers  and 
artisans)  and  then  tho  slaves  (war  prisoners  and 
criminals)  Religious  practices  in  the  Old  Empire 
were  stately  and  well  organized,  and  they  probably 
involved  little  human  sacrifice,  but  with  the  New 
Empire  and  Mexican  influence  human  sacrifice  and 
complex  idol  worship  were  introduced  Heading 
the  cosmogony  were  Hunab  Ku  and  his  son,  IT- 
ZAMNA  Since  the  religion  of  the  Maya  was  duahs- 
tic,  there  was  also  a  chief  malevolent  deity,  Ah 
Puch,  god  of  death,  presiding  over  hell  Other  im- 
portant deities  were  the  god  of  corn  and  Chac,  god 
of  ram  The  pantheon  later  grew  considerably  The 
Spanish  destroyed  the  worship  of  all  except  the  lit- 
tle gods  of  nature  and  fertility,  the  rites  for  these 
lesser  idols  were  to  a  large  extent  incorporated  by 
the  common  people  into  Christian  practices  The 
Maya,  recording  not  deeds  of  human  glorification, 
but  chronology,  astronomy,  and  religion,  were  the 
only  people  in  the  New  World  to  develop  an  original 
system  of  writing  (ideographic),  which  was  prob- 
ably borrowed  by  other  Mexican  Indians  The 
moat  important  of  the  Spanish  documents  giving 
information  on  the  language  is  Bishop  Diego  de 
Landa's  Relacion  de  las  cosas  de  Yucatdn  (1566, 
Eng  tr  by  A  M  Toazer,  1941)  He  had  destroyed 
all  but  three  perishable  records,  the  Dresden  Codex, 
the  Ti  o-C'oi  tesianus  Codex,  and  tho  Peresianun 
Codex  The  paperhke  codices  wore  made  fiom  the 
pounded  bark  of  the  wild  fig  tree  (copo) ,  folded  m 
strips,  and  fastened  with  natural  gum  Shortly 
after  the  Spanish  Conquest,  some  of  the  natives, 
educated  to  write  their  language  m  Spanish  script, 
recorded  much  of  their  history  and  life  in  writings 
known  as  the  Books  of  Chilam  ttalam  There  were 
two  Mayan  calendars-  a  305-day  year  (hcuib),  re- 
curring in  52-year  cycles  and  a  sacred  or  cere- 
monial year  (tzolLin)  of  260  days  grouped  into  13 
months  of  20  days  each  Tho  corrected  calendar 
year  of  18  months  of  20  davs  and  one  month  of  5 
days  approximated  the  astionormcally  determined 
year  with  oven  more  accuiacy  than  the  Gregorian 
calendar  The  positional  mathematics  of  the  Maya, 
developed  for  accurate  time  computation,  was  a 
magnificent  abstract  intellectual  achievement, 
based  on  the  vigesimal  rather  than  the  decimal 
system,  but  having  no  fractions  It  was  an  ad- 
vance in  know  ledge  that  was  not  equaled  for  many 
centuries  in  Western  Europe  To  record  numbei* 
the  Maya  used  bars  and  dots  (a  bar  equal  to  five, 
a  dot  equal  to  one)  and  had  variant  pictuies  ot 
glyphs  for  names  Mayan  architectuie  was  con- 
fined to  ceremonial  buildings  giouped  aiouud  pla- 
zas The  majority  of  the  population,  estimated  to 
have  been  c  14,000,000  in  the  8th  cent  01  seven 
times  the  number  of  Maya-speaking  people  today, 
lived  in  suburban  agricultutal  communities  in 
wattle,  or  sometimes  adobe,  houses  with  thatched 
roofs  Temples  (usually  mai  kod  by  a  medial  mold- 
ing on  all  four  bides  and  often  by  a  flvmg  facade  or 
roof  comb  of  stone  rising  fiom  the  flat  roof  a»  high 
again  a*,  the  temple  itself)  weie  built  on  pyramidal 
subktructuies  Tho  pyramid  usually  had  a  coie  of 
nibble  faced  with  limestone  and  was  ascended  by 
steep  stairways  Interiors,  universally  without 
windows,  weie  small  chambeis  loofed  by  a  cor- 
beled vault  (the  Ma\a  had  no  arch),  by  flat  slabs 
of  lime  concrete,  or  by  wood  beams  Walls  were 
covered  with  limestone  plaster,  and  some  buildings 
were  decorated  bv  elaborate  stucco  or  sculpturing 
on  wall  panels,  stauway  ramps,  and  doorjambs 
New  Empire  architectui  o  was  characterized  by 
ornate  moldings,  employing  tho  feathered  serpent, 
and  great  open  colonnades  In  general,  New  Em- 
pire buildings  were  less  massive  and  moic  graceful 
Sculpture,  as  an  independent  art,  leached  its  best 
expression  m  the  Old  Empire,  when  magnificent 
carved  stono  steles  marking  the  calendiic  periods 
were  elected  Usually  they  were  painted  dark  red, 
less  often  blue  and  other  colois  Sculpture,  at  its 
height  between  731  and  889,  declined  as  au  inde- 
pendent art  in  the  New  Empne,  but  as  an  adjunct 
of  architectui  e  reached  a  dignity  and  beautv  equaled 
nowhere  else  in  aboriginal  America  Comparing 
accomplishments  of  the  Maya  with  those  of  other 
American  Indian  civilizations,  the  Maya  emerge  as 
undisputed  masters  of  abbtiact  knowledge — writ- 
ing, astronomy,  arithmetic,  calendric  development, 
chionology,  and  the  recording  of  history  Their 
architecture,  though  not  as  massive  as  that  of  the 
Inca,  the  Toltec,  or  the  Altec  nor  as  advanced  as 
that  of  the  Inca  in  technical  achievement,  was  out- 
standing in  haimony  of  line  and  decorative  motifs, 
tho  Maya  excelled  in  sculpture  in  ichef  and  m 
round  Their  painting,  as  m  codices  and  m  wall 
fiescoes,  is  superb  Then  ceramics  were  beautiful 
in  polychromatic  design  but  lacked  strength  In 
metulwork  and  m  lesser  arts  the  Maya  were  inferior 
to  other  great  pre-Columbian  civilizations.  Neither 
in  governmental  nor  in  social  organization  did  they 
quite  equal  the  Aztec  and  certainly  not  the  Inca 
The  foiegomg  comparisons  and  evaluation  of  the 
culture  of  the  Maya  are  based  on  S  G  Morley, 
The  Ancient  Maya  (1946),  the  most  recent  and 
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comprehensive  book  on  the  Maya  (all  dates  used  in 
this  article  are  also  taken  from  the  book)  For  an 
outstanding  illustrated  account  of  the  modern  dis- 
covery and  first  thorough  exploration  of  Maya 
ruins,  see  J  L  Stephens,  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Cen- 
tral America,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan  (1841,  new 
issue,  1949)  and  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yncatan 
(1843).  For  the  Spanish  Conquest,  see  P.  A 
Means,  History  of  the  Spanish  Contfuest  of  Yucatan 
and  of  the  Itzas  (1917),  Robert  S  Chamberlain, 
The  Conquest  and  Colonization  of  Yucatan  (1949) 
For  ait  and  architecture,  see  Pal  Keleman,  Medie- 
val American  Art  (1943)  For  a  discussion  of 
chronology  differing  from  that  used  above,  see  H  J 
Spmden,  The  Reduction  of  Mayan  Dates  (1924) 
For  ethnology  of  the  Maya,  see  Robert  Redfiekl 
and  Alfonso  Villa  Rodriguez,  Chan  Kom,  a  Maya 
Village  (1933),  and  Redneld,  The  Village  That 
Chose  Progress  Chan  Kom  Revisited  (1950) ,  Moiris 
Steggerda,  The  Maya  Indians  of  Yucatan  (1938). 
Mayaguana  (mrugwa'na),  one  of  the  BAHAMA  IS- 
LANDS In  1940  the  United  States  acquired  a  99- 
year  lease  to  build  a  naval  and  air  base  here 
Mayagiiez  (mlagwab',  miawas').  city  (1940  pop 
50,376,  1949  estimated  pop  t»2,000),  W  Puerto 
Rico,  a  port  on  Mona  Passage  It  is  a  port  of  entry 
and  an  important  shipping  center  in  a  fertile  agri- 
cultural region  producing  sugar,  coffee,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, tobacco,  and  honey  These  products  are 
processed,  and  the  craft  of  handmade  embroidery 
and  other  needlework  is  important  Tho  city  has 
the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  of  the 
Univ  of  Puerto  Rico 

Mayakovsky,  Vladimir  (vl&dye'mlr  ml'tikof'ske), 
1 89  J- 1930,  Russian  poet  and  dramatist  He  was  a 
leader  of  the  futurist  school  and  chief  spokesman  in 
verse  of  the  revolution  He  wrote  mainly  for  decla- 
mation, and  his  poems,  often  crude  and  alway.s 
iconoclastic,  were  virile  and  full  of  vivid  imagery 
Besides  poetiy,  he  wioto  three  plays,  Mystery 
Bouffe  (1918,  Eng  tr  ,  193 i),  The  Kedbug  (1928), 
and  The  liathltouse  (1930)  His  longest  poem  is 
150,()(K),000  (1920)  He  committed  suicide  See 
Alexandei  Kaun,  Sonet  Poets  and  Poetry  (1943) 
May  apple,  North  Amei  ican  perennial  herb  (Po- 
dophyllum  pdtatum),  gi owing  m  patches  in  wooded 
regions  anci  sometimes  planted  in  wild  gardens 
The  plant  grows  12  to  18  in  tail,  m  tho  spring  it 
bears  a  nodding  white  blossom  in  the  fork  beneath 
the  two  large,  deeply  lobed  leaves,  about  mid- 
summer it  dies  back  to  the  ground  The  rootstock, 
utem,  and  leaves  are  poisonous,  but  the  well-ripened 
fruit,  though  not  palatable  to  everyone,  may  be 
eaten  in  modeiation  Tho  roofotock,  which  may 
produce  a  skin  nritation,  yields  a  drug  used  in  cer- 
tain liver  ailments  Othei  names  for  the  May  apple 
aie  hog  apple,  wild  lemon,  and  MANDRAKE,  but  it 
should  not  be  confused  with  tho  true  mandrake 
May  beetle  see  JtNt.  BEKTLK 
Maybole  (mabol'),  burgh  (pop  4,212),  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  SSW  of  Avr  It  manufactures  shoes  and 
agricultural  mac  ninety  Maybole  was  once  the 
capital  of  Carnck,  the  domain  of  the  Bruces,  and 
had  a  numbei  of  fine  mansions  Crossraguel  Ab- 
bey (13th  cent )  is  not  far  from  the  burgh 
Maybrook,  village  (pop  1,189),  8E  N  Y  .  SW  of 
Newburgh ,  me  1925  It  is  an  important  rail  centei 
May  Day,  the  first  day  of  May.  Its  celebration 
probably  originated  in  the  spring  festivals  of  the 
goddesses  of  fertility  of  India  and  Egypt  The  fes- 
tival of  the  Roman  goddess  Mora  was  April  28, 
later  April  28-May  3  In  inedie\al  England  the 
chief  feature  of  the  celebration  of  May  Day  was 
the  Maypole,  this  wus  decorated  with  flowers  and 
streamers,  the  loose  ends  of  which  were  held  by 
dancers,  who  encircled  the  pole,  weaving  intricate 
patterns  as  they  passed  each  other  m  the  dance 
These  dances  were  forbidden  during  the  Puritan 
Revolution,  but  were  again  sanctioned  at  the  Res- 
toration They  are  still  danoed  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  in 
some  places  it  is  a  May  Day  custom  for  childien  to 
dance  around  a  Maypole  in  public  parks  In  some 
parts  of  the  United  States  children  celebrate  Ma\ 
Day  by  hanging  baskets  of  flowers  on  doorknobs 
The  Second  Socialist  International  in  1889  desig- 
nated May  Day  as  the  holiday  foi  radii  al  labor,  and 
since  that  time  it  has  been  the  occasion  for  demon- 
strations, paiades,  and  speeches  among  Socialists 
and  Communists  It  is  a  very  important  holiday 
in  the  USSR 

Mayence,  Germany  see  MAIN/ 
Mayenne,  Charles  de  Lorraine,  due  de  (sharr  du 
16rcV  duk'  du  may  en')  1551-1611,  French  Catho- 
lic general,  younger  brother  of  Henri,  3d  duo  de 
GUISR  After  the  murder  of  his  brothers  (1689),  he 
became  the  head  of  the  Li».  \ouiu.  Defeated  by 
Henry  IV  at  Arques  (1589)  and  Ivry  C1590),  he 
neveitheless  raised  the  siege  of  Paris  (1590).  For 
a  tune  he  wielded  almost  royal  power  over  the  parts 
of  Fran*  e  which  supported  the  League.  He  became 
estranged  from  the  pro-Spanish  faction  and  in  159b 
made  his  poac  e  with  the  lung 

Mayenne  (may en'),  department  (2,012  sq  mi  ,  pop. 
256,317).  NW  France,  m  MAINK  named  for  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Maine  river    Laval  is  tho  capital 
Mayenne,  old  town  (pop.  0,614),  Mayonne  dept  , 
NW  France,  in  Maine,  on  the  Mayenno  river 
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Mayer.  Jfohann  Tobias  (y6'h&n  tdbfl'as  ml'iir) ,  1723- 
62,  German  mathematician  and  astronomer.  In 
1751  he  became  professor  of  economics  and  mathe- 
matics at  the  Univ.  of  Gottmgen,  and  in  1764  di- 
rector of  the  observatory  He  is  especially  noted 
for  his  hinar  tables  (1752)  Maver  is  remembered 
also  for  his  improvements  in  map  making  and  for 
the  invention  of  the  repeating  circle,  later  used  in 
measuring  the  arc  of  the  meridian  A  collection  of 
his  memoirs  was  published  in  1775,  a  revision  of  his 
catalogue  of  998  zodiacal  htars,  newly  computed, 
appeared  in  1894 

Mayertiag  (ml'urimg),  village,  Lower  Austria,  15 
mi.  SW  of  Vienna  Here  is  the  hunting  lodge  (now 
a  convent)  where  Archduke  RUDOLF,  heir  to  Aus- 


tria-Hungary, and  Maria  Vetoera  met  their  myste- 
rious death  m 


i  1889 


M  ayfair,  fashionable  residential  quarter  of  W  Lon- 
don, England,  N  of  Piccadilly,  named  for  a  fair  held 
here  in  Mav  from  the  16th  to  the  19th  cent.  It  in- 
cludes Berkeley  and  Grosvenor  squares 
Ma/field.  1  City  (pop  8,619),  co.  seat  of  Graves  ecx, 
SW  Kv  ,  S  of  Puducah,  m  an  area  of  farms,  clay 
pits,  and  timber,  founded  1823.  It  is  a  market  for 
tobacco  and  mules  and  a  trade  and  industrial  center 
with  varied  manufactures.  In  the  local  cemetery 
are  the  curious  Wooldridge  monuments — stone  fig- 
ures of  the  family,  friends,  and  animal  pets  of  aii 
eccentric  horse  trader.  8  Anthracite-mining  bor- 
ough (pop  3,172),  Lackawanna  co  ,  NE  Pa ,  NE  of 
Seranton 

Mayfield  Heights,  village  (pop  2,696),  NE  Ohio, 
near  Cleveland ,  me  1925 
Mayflower:  see  TRAILING  ARBUTUS. 
Mtyflower,  the  ship  which  m  1620  brought  the  PIL- 
GRIMS from  England  Do  New  England  She  set  out 
from  Southampton  in  company  with  the  Speedwdl, 
the  vessel  which  had  borne  some  of  the  English 
separatists  from  the  Netherlands  back  to  England 
for  the  momentous  voyage,  but,  the  Speedwell  prov- 
ing unaea worthy,  the  May f tower  set  out  again  from 
Plymouth  alone  Among  the  more  conspicuous  of 
the  102  passengers  wero  William  Brewster  and  Wil- 
liam Bradford  After  a  two-month  vov  age  the  ship 
sighted  land  on  Nov  9  or  10  (Old  Style)  Before 
landing,  an  agreement  for  the  temporary  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  by  the  will  of  the  majority  was 
drawn  up  in  the  famous  Mayflower  Compact.  Some 
time  was  spent  in  selecting  a  suitable  place  for  the 
colony,  the  choice  finally  falling  upon  Plymouth 
In  1894  the  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants  was 
formed  in  New  York,  other  states  opened  branches 
and  in  1897  the  national  society  was  organized. 
Tho  requirement  for  membership  is  proved  descent 
from  a  passenger  on  the  Mayflower,  a  condition 
which  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  hallmark  of 
an  American  "aristocrat  v  "  The  souetv  has  en- 
couraged historical  work  on  the  ship  and  its  voyage 
and  was  the  sponsor  for  the  genealogical  works  of 
G  K.  Bowman  Much  speculation  has  i>een  spent 
on  the  identification  of  the  Mayflower  A  ship  of 
180  tons  burden,  it  presumably  resembled  other 
ships  of  the  period  and  bore  a  name  common  to 
other  vessels 

mayhem  (mft'htfm,  ma 'urn),  in  law,  originally  the 
crime  of  willfully  and  violently  injuring  a  person  so 
as  to  diminish  his  capacity  for  self-defense  Cut- 
ting off  an  arm  or  leg  would  constitute  the  offence, 
while  such  a  battery  as  cutting  off  the  outer  ear 
would  not  In  the  United  States,  however,  statutes 
treat  all  mutilations  (including  those  which  are 
self-inflicted  to  escape  some  duty,  such  as  military 
service)  as  the  same  offence  The  victim  may  sue 
for  damages 

Maynard,  Edward  (ma'nurd),  1813-91,  American 
dental  surgeon  and  inventor,  b  Madison,  N  Y  He 
was  court  dentist  to  Nicholas  I  of  Russia  and  was 
honored  by  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  of  vSwedoti 
He  is  also  famous  for  his  inventions  of  improved 
firearms,  including  a  prnauig  system  (1845)  and 
the  breech-loading  rifle  which  bears  his  name. 
Maynard,  George  Wfflottghby,  1843-1923,  American 
figure,  marine,  and  mural  painter,  b.  Washington, 
D  C.,  studied  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
and  in  Florence  and  Antwerp  His  decorations  are 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Essex  co.  court- 
house. Newark,  N  J.,  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York  He  is  represented  m  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design  Museum  of  Art,  Provi- 
dence, the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  Among  his  canvases  are  An  Ancient 
Manner,  Venetian  Court,  Strange  Scan,  Gronrf- 
fatkerlv  Advice,  Vespers  at  Antwerp,  tiirangc  Gods, 
Rock*  at  Ogunquit,  and  Flood-Tide  Maynard  be- 
came a  member  of  the  National  Academy  in  1885 
Maynard,  Horace,  1814-82,  17.3.  Representative 
from  Tennessee  0857-03,  1866-75),  b  Westboro, 
Mass  ,  grad.  Amherst,  1838.  He  taught  at  East 
Tennessee  College  (now  the  Univ.  of  Tennessee)  at 
Knoxville  before  becoming  a  lawyer  and  entering 
politics.  With  Andrew  Johnson  and  other  Union- 
ists in  E  Tennessee,  he  vigorously  opposed  secxwtdon 
and  in  the  Civil  War  was  attorney  general  (1863- 
65)  in  the  Union  military  government  of  Tennessee 
Maynard,  a  radical  Republican,  denounced  John- 
son s  polu  ies  as  President  and  was  later  involved  in 
Tennessee's  acrimonious  political  battles  of  Kecon- 
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atructkm  days.  He  was  minister  to  Turkey  (1875- 
80)  and  Postmaster  General  (1880-81)  under  Prew- 
dent  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

Mayoard  (m&'nurd),  town  (pop.  6,812),  £  Mass., 
near  Concord;  settled  1638,  set  off  from  Sudbury 
and  Stow  1871  Woolen  goods  are  produced. 
May  no  or  Maine,  Juan  Bautiata  (hwitn'  bouteVta 
Tiil'no),  c.  1569-1640,  Spanish  painter  He  early  en- 
tered the  Dominican  order  in  Toledo,  where  he  is 
thought  to  have  studied  with  El  Gieoo,  He  was 
drawing  teacher  to  the  youthful  Philip  (later 
Plulip  IV)  The  Reconautst  of  if*  Bay  of  San  Salv*- 
dor  and  Adoratwn  of  AH  Kings  (both.  Prado)  ami 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (Leningrad)  are  splendid 
examples  of  his  woik. 

Maynooth  (ma'ntioth,  mandoth'),  town  (pop,  572), 
Co  Kildare,  Ireland,  on  the  Royal  Canal  and 
WNW  of  Dublin  It  is  the  seat  of  8t  Patrick's 
College,  the  principal  institution  in  Ireland  for 
training  Roman  Catholic  clorgy,  founded  in  1795, 
now  a  constituent  college  of  the  National  Univ.  of 
Ireland  Some  of  the  buildings  were  designed  by 
Pugin  Near  the  college  are  the  rums  of  Maynooth 
Castle,  founded  c  1176,  besieged  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  and  demolished  in  the  17th  cent. 

Mayo,  Charleg  Horace  (ma'fl),  1865-1939,  American 
surgeon,  b  Rochester,  Minn  ,  M  D  Northwestern 
Umv  ,1888  He  specialised  m  goiter  and  cataract 
operations  His  brother,  William  Tame*  Mayo, 
1861-1939,  b  Le  Sueur,  Minn,  M  D  Umv  of 
Michigan,  1883,  was  also  a  surgeon  He  specialised 
in  abdominal  surgery  From  a  small  clinic  opened 
by  their  father  in  Rochester,  Minn  ,  m  1889,  the 
brothers  developed  the  great  Mayo  Clinic  of  inter- 
national reputation  In  1915  they  established  the 
Mayo  Foundation  for  Medical  Education  and  Re- 
search as  a  branch  of  the  graduate  school  of  the 
Umv  of  Minnesota  See  Helen  Clapesattle,  The 
Doctors  Mayo  (1941),  Lucy  Wilder,  The  Mayo 
ChmcX.1948  ed  ) 

Mayo,  Henry  Thomas,  1856-1937,  American  naval 
officer,  b.  Burlington,  Vt.,  grad  Annapolis,  1870 
In  1913  he  became  commander  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  At  Tampico  m  1914  he  precipitated  an  inter- 
national incident  by  demanding  an  apology  and 
salute  to  the  American  flag  after  Mexican  official.  s 
had  arrested  an  American  paymaster  and  a  boat 
crew  He  was  commander  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
throughout  the  First  World  War  and  for  a  time  in 
1919  commanded  the  entire  U  S  fleet,  which  was, 
however,  again  divided  into  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
fleets  He  was  given  the  permanent  rank  of  rear 
admiral  and  in  1920  was  retired 

Mayo,  William  James*  see  MAYO,  CHARLES  HORACE 

Mayo  (ma'o),  county  (2,084  sq  mi.,  pop  148,200), 
W  Ireland,  in  Connaught  The  county  town  is 
Castlebar  The  western  portion,  including  large 
Achill  island,  is  mountainous,  the  eastern  part  is 
more  level  There  are  numerous  lakes  (Mask,  Cor- 
nb,  Conn,  and  Carragh)  and  the  irregular  coast  line 
is  deeply  indented  by  bays  (Killala,  Broad  haven, 
Blacksod,  and  Clew).  The  county  grows  oats  and 
potatoes  and  raises  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry  , 
but  its  output  is  hardly  sufficient  to  support  its 
dwindling  population.  The  region  was  granted  to 
the  De  Burghs  after  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  of 
Ireland,  but  the  family  revolted  and  the  county 
was  not  brought  under  English  control  until  the 
late  16th  cent. 

Mayo  Clinic:  we*  MAYO,  CHARLEH  HORACE 

Mayodan  (ma'fidan"),  cotton-mill  town  (pop  2,323), 
N  N.C  ,  NNE  of  Winston-Salem,  settled  1894,  inc. 
1897. 

Mayoo,  Mount  (may  on'),  active  volcano,  7,926  ft. 
high,  on  HE  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands. 

Mayo-Snith,  Richmond,  1854-1901,  American  stat- 
istician, b  Troy,  Ohio  At  Amherst  he  was  influ- 
enced by  John  W.  Burgess  and  after  graduation 
(1875)  studied  in  Berlin  and  Heidelberg.  In  1877 
he  began  to  teach  at  Columbia  Univ.  He  is  beat 
known  as  a  pioneer  in  the  teaching  of  statistics  and 
the  application  of  statistics  to  social  science  He 
also  worked  directh  in  economics  After  1886  he 
was  an  editor  of  the  Political  Snence  Quarterly,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  (1885)  of  the  American 
Economic  Association.  His  principal  works  are 
Science  of  Statute  (2  vols.,  1895-99;  issued  also  as 
Statistics  and  Sociology  and  Statistic*  and  Economics) 
and  Emigration  and  Immigration  (1890). 

Mayow,  John  (m&'d),  1643M679,  English  chemist 
and  physiologist  In  his  studies  on  air  he  recog- 
nized the  presence  in  it  of  a  substance  (now  called 
oxygen)  that  supports  burning  and  respiration;  he 
called  the  substance  the  "nitro-aeriai"  spirit.  See 
hit*  Medim-physicat  Work*  (tr  from  the  Latin, 
1907);  Francis  Gotoh,  Two  Oxford  Physiologies 
(1908) 


maypop:  see  pAftsioNltowER. 

Mays  Landing,  unincorporated  village  (pop.  1,452), 
co  seat  of  Atlantic  oo.,  SE  N.J.,  on  the  Great 
Egg  Harbor  river  and  NW  of  Atlantic  City;  settled 
c  1710.  It  is  an  inland  water  resort  in  a  poultry 
and  truck  farm  area. 

MaystiUe.  1  City  (pop.  6,572),  ro.  teat  of  Mason 
co  ,  N  Ky  ,  on  the  Ohio  at  the  moath  of  Limestone 
Creek  and  HE  of  Covington.  With  air,  rail,  and 
river  connections,  the  city  is  a  trade  and  industrial 
center  and  haw  distilleries  and  tobacco  plants  It 


was  settled  as  Limestone  c,1782  by  Simon  KKMTON 
and  others,  established  in  1787,  and  incorporated 
in  1838,  As  an  early  point  of  transfer  from  river  V> 
land  travel  and  as  a  station  on  the  Old  highways, 
Maysvtlle  enjoyed  a  flourishing  commerce.  Daniel 
Boon*  and  hia  wife  ran  a  tavern  here  (o  178&-8D). 
U  8  Grant  attended  a  local  school  A  marker 
notes  the  site  of  Ken  ton's  trading  post  near  by. 
8  City  (pop.  1,026),  co  seat  of  De  Kalb  co.,  NW 
Mo  ,  ENEfof  St.  Joseph,  in  a  farm  area;  nettled 
1845 

Mayville.  1  Resort  village  (pop.  1,354),  co  seat  of 
Chautauqua  co,,  W  N.Y.,  on  ChauUuqua  Lake, 
mo  1830  Furniture  and  milk  products  are  made. 
here.  8  City  (pop.  1,351),  E  N  Dak  ,  on  the  G«ow 
river  aud  SSWof  Grand  Forks,  settled  1881,  inc. 
1885.  It  i«  a  trade  center  iu  a  farm  area.  A  atatc 
teachers  college  is  here  3  Industrial  city  (pop 
2,754),  E  Wia  ,  S  of  Fond  du  Lao;  settled  1844.  mr 
1885. 

Mayweed.  1  City  (pop.  10,781).  in  San  Antonio 
township,  S  Calif.,  near  Los  Angeles,  founded  1920, 
inc  1924  It  is  a  residential  city  in  an  industrial 
region  8  Village  (pop.  26,648).  NE  111  ,  on  the  D«s 
Plaines  river  and  just  W  of  Chicago;  inc.  1881.  It 
is  a  residential  suburb  in  an  industrial  area.  Tin 
cans  are  made  here  3  Borough  (pop.  4,052),  NE 
N  J  ,  near  Hackenwaek,  mo  1894. 
Mazaca-  see  CABBABBA  MAZACA. 
Mazagan  (maaftgan'),  cit\  (pop  40,318),  French 
Morocco,  a  port  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  It  was  oc  - 
oupiod  by  the  Portuguese  (1502-69)  and  was  from 
1541  the  only  place  they  held  in  Morocco.  Vestiges 
of  Portuguese  fortifii  ations  remain  A  port  of  the 
fertile  Doukkaia  region,  it  exports  eggs  and  cereals 
Mazanderan  (mazan'duran'),  region  and  former 
province,  area  7,619  sq  mi  ,  N  Iran,  along  the  Can- 
pian  It  is  traversed  by  the  Elbur*  range.  Its  fer- 
tile plain  yields  rice,  cotton,  silk,  and  sugar  cane 
Mazanderan  is  the  Tabaristan  of  Arab  writers 
Mazann,  Jults  (ihUT  maaarS'),  1602-61,  French 
statesman,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  b  Italv 
His  original  name  was  Giuho  Mazanm  After  serv- 
ing m  the  papal  annj  and  diplomatic  service  and 
as  nuncio  at  the  French  court  (1634-36),  he  entered 
the  service  of  France  and  made  himself  valuable 
to  Richelieu,  whom  he  HUCC  eedod  in  1642  Though 
he  had  received  only  minor  orders  and  had  never 
been  ordained  a  priest,  he  wan  raised  to  cardinal 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Louis  XIII  (1641).  He 
retained  his  post  during  the  regency  through  hm  in- 
fluence over  ANNE  OF  AUSTRIA  The  theory  that 
Mazarm  was  secretly  mamed  to  the  widowed 
queen  has  been  widely  c  redited.  He  won  favorulJe 
terms  for  France  in  the  Peace  of  Weatphaha  (164H>, 
but  his  financial  abuse^  and  his  centralizing  polic  \ 
provoked  the  troubles  of  the  FRONDE  (1648-54) 
By  clever  diplomat  y  he  defeated  the  Fronde  , 
strengthened  the  crown,  and  negotiated  the  favoi- 
able  Peace  of  the  PYRKVEES  at  the  end  of  the  war 
with  Spam  (1659)  HooJ  B  Perkins,  France  undi  i 
Mazann  (1886);  Arthur  Hawaii,  Ma  tar  in  (190.0 
Mazann  Bible  (ma'zurm),  considered  to  be  the  fust 
book  printed  by  (jit  TENBEBQ  and  the  earliest  book 
printed  from  movable  types.  It  was  printed  at 
Mam*  The  work,  which  probably  required  several 
years,  was  completed  not  later  than  1456  The  text 
of  the  Bible  is  Lntiii  The  t>  pe  is  a  Gothic  related 
to  Old  English  and  similar  to  the  best  handwriting 
of  the  time  Colored  initials  and  other  illumina- 
tions are  made  by  hand.  The  pages  of  the  book  arc* 
folio,  each  page  u>  m  two  columns,  and,  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, each  c  oluinn  has  42  lines  There  are  both 
vellum  and  paper  copies.  In  design  and  workman- 
ship, the  Mazann  Bible  holds  its  place  aa  one  of  thn 
finest  of  all  printed  books.  It  is  called  the  Mazann 
Bible  because  the  first  copy  to  recapture  attention 
was  111  the  library  of  Cardinal  Mazann,  in  Paris.  It 
ia  called  also  the  Gutenberg  Bible  and  the  42-lun- 
Bible. 

Mazar-i>8harif  (mazar'-e-shareT),  town  (pop.  more 
than  50,000),  N  Afghanistan,  between  Balkli  and 
Tashkurgan.  It  is  a  commercial  and  religious  cen- 
ter and  the  site  of  a  noted  mosque  of  All.  Silk  and 
cotton  goods  are  prcxluc  od. 

Mazaruni  (masuroo'ne),  nver  of  British  Guiana  Fin- 
ing near  Venesuela  and  flowing  generally  E  to  tnc 
Eesequibo  near  its  mouth.  It  is  the  center  of  tlic 
diamond  industry  of  British  Guiana. 
Mazmtian  (miUtttlan'),  city  (pop  32,117),  Binalou, 
NW  Mexico,  a  port  ou  the  Pacific.  The  harbor  is 
wide  but  shallow,  and  ships  must  anchor  about  a 
mile  out,  but  Masatlan  is  a  large  Pacific  port  and  i* 
on  the  western  trunk  line  twtween  the  United  States 
*nd  Mexico  city  Spanish  colonial  trade  with  the 
Philippines  began  the  development  of  the  port 
Present  exports  include  metate,  hides,  woods,  and 
fruits.  Sawmillmg  and  tanning  are  minor  indus- 
tries. Fish  products  and  oregano,  a  type  of  vervain 
much  used  in  Mexican  cooking,  are  snipped  inland 
The  climate  M  hot,  and  population  fluctuates  with 
the  seasons. 
Mazdaism:  see 


. 

maze,  a  detail  of  landscape  gardening  bawd  on  the 
Greek  t-ABTamTH  and  consisting  of  intricate  paths 
or  alleys  lined  with  high  hedgwi  mod  having  a  center 
and  exit  difficult  to  find.  It  was  *  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  formal  English  garden*  of  the  17th  and 


Croat  rrftfeacet  art  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITAL*,  the  key  to  vroaoadatfoa  AIMS  p«g»  I. 


l«th  twnfr.,  the  most  notable  being  that  at  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  London. 

Msieppa  (mtt»6'i»u>.  W44'-1709,  hetman  of  the 
Cossacks.  He  was  educated  at  the  court  of  the 
Polish  king.  The  husband  of  a  Polish  lady,  with 
whom  he  had  been -carrying  on  an  intrigue,  tied  him 
naked  to  the  back  of  a  wild  horse  which  was  driven 
out  into  the  steppes.  Maeeppa  was  rescued  to  the 
Ukraine,  where  his  courage  and  ability  soon  gained 
him  the  leadership  of  the  Cossacks  (1687).  He  be- 
came the  trusted  ally  of  Peter  I  of  Russia,  but  later 
was  discovered  {totting  with  Charles  XII  of 
Sweden  and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  Swedish 
camp  After  the  battle  of  Poltava  he  accompanied 
Charles  to  Turkey  and  there  died.  In  Byron's 
poem  Mateppa  he  relates  the  story  of  his  ride 

Maco,  Juan  Bautistft  Martinez  del  Chwan'  boutes'ta 
mflrtcVneth  del  mft'tho),  c. 1612-1067,  Spanish  por- 
trait and  landscape  painter.  He  was  the  pupil  and 
son-in-law  of  Velasquez,  with  whom  he  lived  and 
collaborated  and  whom  he  succeeded  in  1661  as 
first  court  painter  to  Philip  IV.  Velazque*  was 
obliged  toeupply  several  copies  of  certain  court  por- 
traits. Mazo,  who  assimilated  hut  master's  manner 
in  portraiture,  unquestionably  painted  many  of 
these  and  also  some  of  the  originals  later  attributed 
to  Velasques  His  best  undisputed  portrait  is  that 
of  Do  ft  a  Mariana  of  Austria  (Prado)  As  a  land- 
scape painter,  however,  Maio  shows  himself  a 
great  original  artwt  His  View  of  Saragotaa  (with 
little  figures  by  Velasques),  Fountain  of  the  Triton*, 
Call?  de  la,  Aetna  de  Aremjuee,  and  View  of  the  Buen 
Retiro  (all'  Prado)  are  superb  paintings  whose 
breadth  of  treatment  and  freshness  anticipate  the 
achievements  of  the  later  French  and  British  land- 
Hoapists.  See  Aureliano  de  Beruete  y  Moret, 
School  of  Madrid  <Eng  tr  ,  1009) 

mazurka  (musur'ku,  -«o"6r'ku),  Polish  national 
dame  which  spread  to  England  and  the  United 
States  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent  Performed 
bv  four  or  eight  couples  and  characterized  by 
stamping  of  the  feet  and  striking  together  of  the 
heelH,  it  is  in  moderate  triple  meter  and  permits 
improvisation  Chopin  composed  over  50  mazurkas 
for  piano 

Mazzaroth  (mas'uroth),  name  probably  signifying 
the  sign«  of  the  Zodiac.  Job  38  32 

Matziiu,  Giuseppe  (jooBep'pa  niat-se'ne),  1806-72, 
Italian  patriot  ana  revolutionist,  an  outstanding 
figure  of  the  KIHOKUIMENTO  His  youth  was  spent 
in  literary  and  philosophical  studies  He  early 
joined  the  CARBONMU,  was  imprisoned  (1830-31), 
and  went  into  exile  In  Marseilles  he  founded  the 
secret  society  Giovine  Italia  [young  Italy),  which 
led  a  vigorous  campaign  for  Italian  unity  under  a 
republican  government  Maezun  went  to  Switzer- 
land, then  to  London  (1837),  working  untiringly  at 
revolutionary  propaganda  His  influence  on  Italian 
liberals  was  tremendous  Republic  an  revolts  were 
stirred  up  in  Piedmont,  the  Papal  States,  and  Na- 
ples When  Milan  was  liberated  (1848)  Mazziiu 
went  there;  in  1849  he  was  one  of  the  tnumvin  of 
the  Roman  republic  After  its  fall  he  resumed  his 
propaganda  from  abroad  He  organized  unsuccesn- 
ful  uprisings  in  Milan  (185.))  and  an  ill-fated  expe- 
dition in  8  Italy  (1857)  He  often  came  secretly  to 
Italy,  although  he  had  been  condemned  to  death 
in  ab*mtia  Back  in  London  m  1858  he  founded  the 
newspaper  Penaiero  ed  anone  [thought  and  action] 
He  supported  Garibaldi's  expedition  to  Sicily,  but, 
unlike  him,  remained  a  confirmed  republican  His 
relations  with  Cavour  were  strained,  though  both 
strove  for  Italian  unification,  their  ideas  were  op- 
posite, Cavour  relying  for  help  on  a  foreign  power 
(France),  Massim  believing  in  revolution  and  war 
based  on  direct  popular  action  He  was  briefly  im- 
prisoned (1870)  in  Italy  for  revolutionary  activities. 
Massini'a  work  was  inspired  bv  his  great  moral 
strength  His  program  was  not  only  political,  but 
deeply  social,  aiming  at  human  redemption  on  a  re- 
ligious and  moral  basis,  at  liberty,  and  at  justice. 
His  literary  style  is  remarkably  fine  He  wrote  on 
politics,  social  science,  philosophy,  and  literature 
A  selection  of  his  works  has  appeared  m  English 
(6  vote.,  1890-91).  See  biographies  by  Bolton  King 
(1902),  G.  O.  Griffith  (1932),  and  Strmgfellow  Barr 
(1935). 

Mazzola,  Francesco:  see  PARMIOIANO. 

MaxcuchelU,  Samuel  Charles  (ma'sh66kfile),  1806- 
04,  Italian  missionary  in  America  He  was  a  Do- 
minican. He  was  ordered  (1830)  to  the  island  of 
Maokmac  to  bo  the  only  permanent  priest  in  the 
upper  Great  Lakes  region.  He  preached  at  points 
as  separated  as  Sault  Ste  Marie  and  Prairie  du 
Chien,  built  a  church  and  founded  the  first  Catho- 
lic school  in  Wiscomdn  at  Green  Bay,  and  visited 
various  Indian  tribes  as  a  missionary  About  1835 
he  moved  to  Galena,  111. ;  he  established  churches  m 
Galena,  Dubuque,  Davenport,  Potosi,  Burlington, 
Iowa  City,  Bloommgton,  Beltavue,  Shullsburg, 
Slnsinawa,  and  other  places.  He  founded,  and  for 
three  yean  was  first  president  of,  a  college  for  men 
at  Sinsinawa  and  founded  at  the  same  place  the 
Dominican  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary 
He  excelled  in  musio,  painting,  and  architecture 
and  designed  ail  hia  churches  and  several  lay  build- 
ings. He  probably  drew  plans  for  the  first  state- 
house  of  Iowa,  now  the  administration  building  of 
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the  state  university  in  Iowa  City  See  his  memoirs 
(Milan,  1944:  Eng.  tr.,  with  biographical  introduc- 
tion bv  Archbishop  Ireland,  1915) 

Me-.  Names  beginning  thus  are  entered  as  if 
spelled  Mac-.  See  the  article  MAO. 

Mdina,  Malta-  see  CirrA  VBOCHIA 

Mead,  George  Herbert  (med),  1863-1931,  American 
philosopher  and  psychologist,  b  South  Hadley, 
Mam  ,  grad.  Oborlin,  1883.  and  Harvard,  1888,  and 
studied  in  Leipug  and  Berlin  He  taught  at  the 
,Univ  of  Chicago  from  1894  until  his  death.  The 
work  of  John  Dewey  and  of  Mead  may  be  regarded 
as  complementary  Mead,  studying  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  and  the  self,  regarded  rnmd  as  the 
natural  emergent  from  the  interaction  of  the  human 
organism  with  its  sot  lal  environment  Within  this 
bio-social  structure  the  gap  between  impulse  and 
reason  is  bridged  by  the  use  of  language  Mastering 
language,  man  sets  up  assumptions  as  to  his  role  ui 
life,  and  self  and  consciousness-of-aeM'  emerge,  giv- 
ing intelligence  a  historical  development  that  is 
lx>th  natural  and  moral  Mead  calls  his  position 
social  behaviorism,  using  conduct — both  social  and 
biological — as  an  approach  to  all  experience  and 
recognizing  unpredictable  behavior  patterns  as 
emerging  from  a  complex  of  causes.  An  example 
of  this  type  of  emergence  is  the  development  of 
mental  activity  out  of  nonmental  elements  Mead's 
work,  collected  posthumously,  includes  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Pretent  (1932),  Mind,  Self,  and 
Society  (1934),  Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  (1936),  and  The  Philosophy  of  the 
Act  (1938) 

Mead,  Larkm  Goldsmith,  1835-1910,  American 
sculptor,  b.  Chesterfield,  N.H  ,  studied  with  Henry 
Kirke  Brown,  brother  of  W  R  Mead.  He  lived 
chiefly  in  Italy  after  1862  His  works  im  lude  the 
Lincoln  monument  m  Springfield,  111  and  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  Ethan  Allen  for  the  capitol  at  Mont- 
peher,  Vt ,  of  which  he  made  a  duplicate  for  Statu- 
ary Hall,  Washington,  D  C. 

Mead,  Margaret,  1901-,  American  anthropologist, 
b  Philadelphia,  grad  Barnard  (B  A  ,  1923),  Ph  D 
Columbia,  1929  In  1926  she  became  assistant 
curator,  and  m  1942  associate  curator,  of  ethnology, 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  Hi8tor>,  New 
York  cit>  She  ia  known  for  her  studies  of  the  cul- 
tures of  many  remote  peoples  Her  works  include 
Coming  of  Age  in  Samoa.  (1928),  Growing  Up  in 
Vfw  Gunnra  (1930),  The  Changing  Culture  of  an 
Indian  Trite  (1932),  Sex  and  Temperament  in 
Three  Primitive  Soetettet  (1935),  And  Keep  Your 
Powder  Dry  {1942),  and  Male  and  Female  (1949) 

Mead,  William  Rutherford,  1846-1928,  American 
architect,  b  Brattleboro,  Vt  ,  grad  Amherst,  1867, 
brother  of  Larkm  C.  Mead  He  entered  the  office 
of  Russell  SturgM  in  New  York  In  1872  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  architecture  with  C  F 
McKim,  their  partnership  being  joined  by  Stan- 
ford White  in  1879  to  make  the  famous  firm  of  Me  - 
Kim,  Mead,  and  White  Mead  was  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  was  president 
(1907-8)  of  its  New  York  chapter,  and  on  the  death 
(1909)  of  Mo  Kim  succeeded  him  as  president  of  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome.  Mead  became  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in 
1910.  Among  the  New  York  works  of  his  firm  are 
the  old  Madison  Square  Garden,  buildings  at  Co- 
lumbia Umv  and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  General  Post  Office,  the  Municipal 
Building,  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, and  additions  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 

mead  (med),  alcoholic  beverage  fermented  of  honev 
and  water,  sometimes  flavored  with  spires  It  is 
highly  intoxicating  Mead  was  known  in  classical 
Greece  and  Rome  and  was  the  favorite  drink  of  the 
tribes  of  N  and  W  Europe 

Mead,  Lake:  see  HOOVBR  DAM 

Meade,  George  Gordon  (mfd),  1815-72,  Union  gen- 
eral in  the  Civil  War,  b.  Cadis,  Spam,  son  of  a  U  8 
naval  agent  Graduated  from  West  Point  in  1835, 
he  resigned  from  the  army  the  next  year  and  be- 
came a  civil  engineer  In  1842  Meade  recntered  the 
army  in  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers  He 
served  in  the  Mexican  War  and  later  on  various 
engineering  projects  In  the  Civil  War  he  w  aw  made 
a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers  (Aug  ,  1861).  In 
the  SEVEN  DAYS  BATTLES  (1862),  he  was  severely 
wounded  at  Fravser's  Farm,  but  he  recovered  in 
tune  to  lead  his  brigade  ably  at  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run.  In  the  \ntietam  campaign,  in  the  battle 
of  Fredencksburg  (1862),  and  m  the  battle  of 
Chancellonmlle  (1863),  where  he  commanded  a 
corps,  he  distinguished  himself  further  Meade 
succeeded  Joseph  HOOKKK  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  on  June  28,  1863.  Several 
days  later  he  won  the  greatest  battle  of  the  war  at 
Gettysburg  (see  GsTTTSBbRt,  CAMPAIUN).  This 
brought  him  a  brigadier  generalcy  in  the  regular 
army.  He  was  criticised,  however,  for  not  following 
up  his  victory.  Meade  commanded  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  till  the  end  of  the  war,  but  U  S.  Grant 
really  directed  hia  army  in  the  WILDBHNESH  CAM- 
PAIGN and  subsequent  operations.  Although  he  was 
thus  overshadowed  by  the  commander  m  chief, 
Meade's  sound  generalship  contributed  to  the  final 
Union  success.  He  was  promoted  major  general  in 
the  regular  army  on  Grant's  recommendation  in 
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Aug.,  1804.  After  the  war  Meade  commanded 
various  military  depai  tments  See  George  Meade, 
The  lAfe  and  Letters  of  General  George  Gordon  Meade 
(2  vols.,  1913);  biographies  by  R  M  Bsehe  (1897) 
and  I.  R.  Ponnypacker  (1901),  G  R  Agassis,  ed  . 
Meade' «  Headquarter*,  18h3-6f>  (1922) 

Meade,  city  (pop  1,400),  co  seat  of  Meade  oo  ,  SW 
Kansas,  88 W  of  Dodge  City,  in  a  tattle  area,  uic 
1885.  A  state  park  with  a  lake  is  near. 

meadow  beauty,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Rhexia, 
perennials  of  wet  places  E  of  the  Rockies,  some- 
times known  as  deer  grass  A  common  species 
(Rhexia  nrginica),  called  also  handsome  Harry, 
has  showy  rose-purple  flowers  and  a  square  stem 
Meadow  beauties  may  be  cultivated  in  bog  or  moist 
wild  gardens 

Meadow  Lake,  town  (pop  1,456),  W  Sask  ,  NW  of 
Prince  Albert,  in  a  lumbering  and  grain-growing 
district,  with  fishing  and  fur  trapping  near  by 

meadow  lark,  common  North  American  raeaidow 
bird  of  the  blackbird  family.  The  eastern  apeciew  is 
a  little  larger  than  the  robin  and  has  a  protectively 
colored  black-and-br own-streaked  coat,  a  yellow 
throat,  a  black  crescent  on  the  yellow  breast,  and 
outer  tail  feathers  of  white,  conspicuous  in  flight 
The  bird  nests  in  the  gram  Its  food  consists  mostly 
of  insects.  It  has  a  clear,  whistling  song.  The  west- 
ern species  has  a  more  melodious  song  than  the 
eastern  but  in  appearance  the  two  are  very  similar 

meadow  saffron  or  autumn  crocus,  any  plant  of  the 
genus  Colchicum,  Old  World  hardy,  crocuslike 

Rlants  most  of  which  flower  in  the  fall  when  then 
saves  are  gone.  The  flowers,  of  various  colors, 
differ  from  the  crocus  in  having  six  stamens  The 
corms  and  seeds  of  the  common  meadow  saffron 
(Colchicum  autumnale)  are  poisonous,  yield  COLCHI- 
CINB,  and  are  used  medicinally  in  treating  gout  and 
iheumatism  See  also  HOSE  OP  SHARON 

meadowsweet,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Filipenduhi 
(once  classed  as  a  SPIRAL,  some  species  of  which 
are  also  called  meadowsweet) ,  generally  hardy  per- 
ennial herbs  cultivated  in  bordeia,  sometimes  as 
pot  plants  They  have  showy  panicles  of  small 
white,  pink,  or  purple  flowers  The  species  include 
the  white-floweied  Eurasian  dropwort,  the  pink- 
flowered  North  American  queen  of  the  prairie,  and 
the  white-flowei  ed  Eurasian  queen  of  the  meadow 
with  leaves  white-hairy  underneath,  escaped  from 
cultivation  in  the  United  {States 

Mesdville,  city  (pop  18,919).  co  seat  of  Crawford 
co  ,  N  W  Pa  ,  S  of  Erie  and  on  French  Creek,  settled 
c  1788,  bud  out  1793,  int  as  a  borough  1823,  as  a 
city  1866  A  trading  center  for  an  agricultural  re- 
gion and  near  oil  fields,  its  manufactures  include 
ray  on,  zippers,  and  metal  produt  ts  It  is  the  neat  of 
Allegheny  College  (coeducational,  1816)  Mead- 
ville  was  founded  as  a  frontier  post  on  the  site  of 
Cussewago,  a  Munsee  village 

Meaford  (me'furd),  town  (pop  2,662),  S  Ont  ,  on 
Georgian  Bay  and  E  of  Owen  Sound  It  is  a  port, 
with  boatbuilding,  m  a  hshing,  dairy,  and  fruit- 
growing region 

Meagher,  Thomas  Francis  (HIM),  1823-67,  Iri*h 
revolutionist  and  Union  general  in  the  Civil  War 
b  Water  ford,  Ireland  Educated  at  Jesuit  colleges 
in  Ireland  and  England,  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  young  orator  for  the  cause  of  Irish  legislative 
independence  In  1848  he  was  c  ondemned  to  death 
for  his  part  m  the  rebellion,  but  the  sentence  wa» 
commuted  to  penal  servitude  ui  Van  Diemen's 
Land  (now  Tasmania)  Escaping,  he  came  to  New 
York  city  in  1852.  practiced  law.  and  edited  the 
Irish  Newt  In  the  Civil  War.  Meagher  fought  at 
the  firat  battle  of  Bull  Run  with  the  famous  69th 
Regiment  and  organised  (1861-62)  the  "Irish  Bri- 
gade" of  New  York  His  command  was  eventually 
decimated  in  fighting  with  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac from  the  Peninsula  campaign  through  Chan- 
cellorsville,  and  Meagher  resigned  (1863)  as  briga- 
dier general  of  volunteers.  His  resignation  was 
soon  canceled,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  he  was 
serving  under  Gen  W  T  Sherman.  He  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  Montana  Territory  in  1865 
and  also  served  as  temporary  governor  His  auto- 
cratic rule  was  unpopular  and  he  disappeared  at 
.tort  Ben  ton  under  mysterious  circumstances,  sup- 
posedly drowned  in  the  Missouri  m  er  His  Speeches 
on  the  Legmlatiie  Independence  of  Ireland  was  pub- 
lished in  1863  See  biographies  b\  W  F  Lyons 
(1870)  and  Michael  Cavanaugh  (1892),  C  G 
Bowere,  The  Irish  Orators  (!<Ub) 

Mesh  (mc'u)  (Heb  , -hundred),  tower  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  Neh  31,  12  i<> 

mealy  bug,  c. ommou  greenhouse  and  crop  pest  of  the 
scale  m»ect  fanuh  (Ccx  c  idae)  It  has  an  oval,  seg- 
mented body  wluc  h  is  usually  covered  with  a  waxy 
secretion,  giving  it  a  ( ottouy  or  mealy  appearance 
Various  spe<  ics  t  uusc  great  damage  by  feeding  on 
the  juices  of  main  plants,  including  citrus  fruits, 
sugar  cane,  grapes,  pineapple,  and  coffee 

mean,  in  statistics,  a  type  of  average  The  arith- 
metical mean  of  a  group  of  numbers  is  found  bv 
dividing  their  sum  by  their  number  There  are 
seven  numbers  in  the  group  4,  5,  6,  9,  13,  14,  and  1') 
and  their  sum  is  70.  The  mean,  obtained  by  divid- 
ing 70  by  7,  is  10.  Lee*  often  used  is  the  geometm 
mean  (the  square  root  of  the  product  of  the  quan- 
tities). 


'Cross  references  are  iadfeatsd  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  toy  to  pcononcUtion  laces  pat*  1. 
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Meant,  Philip  Ainsworth,  1892-1944,  American  hfc- 
tonin  and  archaeologist,  b  Boston,  grad  Harvard 
(B.A ,  1915,  M  A.  1917).  An  assistant  on  a  Yale 
expedition  to  Peru  (1914-15),  he  was  later  (1920- 
21)  director  of  the  National  Museum  of  Archaeol- 
ogy, Lima,  Peru  He  traveled  widely  in  Latin 
American  countries,  and  betwecm  1921  and  1932  he 
was  several  times  an  associate  in  anthropology  at 
the  Poabody  Museum,  Harvard  He  wrote  many 
books  and  articles,  in  both  English  and  Spanish; 
these  are  admired  for  their  scholarship  and  literary 
style  Among  his  works  are  History  of  tke  Spanish 
Conquest  of  Yucatan  and  of  tke  Itzas  (1917),  Ancient 
Civilisations  of  the  Andes  (1931),  Fall  of  the  Inca 
Empire  and  the  Spanish  Rule  in  Peru,  1630-1780 
(1932),  The  Spanish  Main  Forua  of  Envy,  1492- 
1700  (1935),  and  tfrwport  Tower  (1942) 
Mearah  (meVmi)  (Heb  ,-cavo),  unknown  district 
of  NW  Palestine  Joshua  134 
Metres,  John  (merz),  1756?-1809,  British  naval  of- 
ficer, explorer,  and  trader  He  served  in  the  navy, 
in  which  ho  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  until 
after  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1783),  when  he  entered 
the  merchant  service  In  Macao  he  formed  a  com- 
mercial company  for  trade  with  the  Northwest 
Coast  of  Amenca,  to  which  he  paid  his  first  visit 
in  1786,  he  explored  along  the  c  oast  of  Alaska,  win- 
tered in  Prince  William  Sound,  and  then  returned 
to  the  Orient  Two  years  later  he  went  to  Nootka 
Sound,  erected  a  trading  post  on  its  shores,  and 
Inult  the  Northwest  America,  first  ship  launched  in 
British  Columbia  In  1789  his  establishment  at 
NOOTKA  SOUND  was  seized  by  the  Spanish,  war  be- 
tween England  and  Spain  was  narrowly  averted 
Meares  later  returned  to  the  British  navy  and  be- 
came (1795)  a  commander  He  wrote  Voyages 
\fade  in  the  Years  1788  and  1789  to  the  North  West 
Coast  of  America  (1790) 

Mearns,  the,  county,  Scotland    see  KINCARDINE- 
SHIRK 

measles  or  rubeoU  (roobf'ulu),  contagious  epidemic 
disease,  widely  prevalent,  caused  bv  a  virus  The 
incubation  period  is  about  10  or  1 1  dav  s  Symptoms 
are  fever,  chills,  running  e>  es  and  now,  and  an  erup- 
tion which  appoarb  on  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and 
back  of  the  neck  and  gradually  spreads  o\er  the 
body  This  rash  begins  to  fade  m  a  few  days  and  13 
followed  by  a  flaking  off  of  the  dried  skin,  the 
desquamated  skin  19  not  infectious  Measles  is 
chiefly  a  disease  of  the  young,  and  one  attack  gen- 
erally confers  a  lifelong  immunity  Injections  of 
protein  material  from  the  blood  plasma  of  persons 
who  have  had  measles  have  been  found  useful  both 
in  causing  the  disease  when  contracted  to  be  a 
milder  form  (which  nevet  thelet>s  develops  immunity 
to  other  attacks)  and  in  giving  temporary  protec- 
tion against  the  disease  to  those  exposed  to  it  Sul- 
fa  drugs  and  penicillin  are  used  to  combat  pneu- 
monia and  other  complications  which  sometimes 
develop  German  measles  (rubella)  is  an  infectious 
disease  somewhat  similar  to  measles,  but  relatively 
mild.  It  does  not  result  in  an  immunity  to  measles 
The  incubation  period  is  from  10  to  21  days  It  is 
reported  to  be  harmful  to  the  embryo  when  con- 
tracted by  the  mother  in  early  pregnancy . 
measure,  m  music,  a  metrical  unit  having  a  given 
number  of  beats,  tho  hist  of  which  receives  an  ac- 
cent The  latter  condition  may  bo  altered  by  syn- 
copation Measures  are  separated  on  the  staff  by 
vertical  lines  called  bars  The  consistent  division 
of  music  into  measures  with  regularly  recurring 
accent  did  not  become  prevalent  until  about  tho 
17th  cent  See  also  METER  and  HHYFHM. 
measures .  see  WBKJHTB  AND  MEASURES 
meat,  in  general,  tho  flesh  of  animals,  intended  or 

Krepared  for  food,  especially  that  of  cattle,  sheep, 
Liribs,  and  swine  The  word  is  sometime*  used  in 
distinction  from  game,  poultry ,  and  fish,  sometimes 
as  inclusive  of  all  animal  flesh  Tho  chief  constitu- 
ents of  meat  arc  water,  protein,  find  fat,  with  small 
amounts  of  mmerab  Its  food  value  is  high,  the 
protein  contributing  to  tho  growth  and  repair  of 
tissue,  the  fat  being  a  souice  of  energy  Phos- 
phorus, iron,  and  vitamins  are  contained  in  meal, 
especially  in  some  of  the  edible  organs  (e  g  ,  liver) 
Meat  is  very  completely  digested,  nearly  all  the 
protein  and  95  percent  to  98  percent  of  the  fat,  un- 
der normal  conditions,  becoming  available  for  UNC 
m  the  bodily  tissues  It  remains  in  the  stomach 
longer  than  starch  or  sugar  foods,  and  var\mg  pe- 
riods of  time  are  required  for  digestion  of  diffeient 
meats,  the  fatter  meats,  such  as  pork,  requiring  a 
longer  time  The  edible  parts  of  it  carcass  me  lude 
loan  flesh,  fat  flesh,  and  ediblo  glands  or  organs, 
such  as  the  heart,  liver,  kidneys,  tongue,  tripe, 
brains,  and  sweetbreads  The  toughness  and  tex- 
ture of  meat  depend  on  the  character  of  muscular 
walls  and  connective  tissue  and  vitrv  with  the  part 
of  the  animal  and  its  uge  and  condition  "Ripen- 
ing" or  "hanging"  meat  for  a  time  permits  the  foi- 
rnation  of  lactic  acid,  which  act*  on  the  tissues  to 
soften  them.  Weak  vinegar,  sometimes  used  in 
preparing  a  tough  cut  for  conking,  has  a  similar  ef- 
fect Good  meat  may  be  recognized  in  tho  market 
by  a  uniform  color,  a  firm,  clastic  texture,  barely 
moist  to  the  toudi,  and  a  scarrolv  perceptible, 
clean  odor.  The  choicer  cuts  should  be  of  fine  tex- 
ture and  well  interspersed  with  fat.  Cooking  meat 
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not  only  softens  tissues,  kills  parasites  and  micro-  is  the  beginning  of  the  Moslem  era.  He  captured 

organisms,  and  coagulates  blood  and  albumen,  but  the  city  shortly  after.  Although  Mecca  never  lost 

makes  the  meat  more  palatable  by  developing  its  its  sanctity,  it  declined  speedily  in  commercial  Lm- 

flavors  or  introducing  new  ones  by  means  of  sea-  portance  after  its  capture  by  the  Omayyad*  in  692. 

sonings  and  sauces.    Meat,  where  available,  has  It  was  sacked  in  030  by  the  Karmatmana  and  taken 

been  a  staple  food  since  prehistoric  times     The  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  m  1617.  The  Wahabis  held 

meat  supply,  obtained  at  first  by  using  the  raw  it  from  1803  to  1813    Here,  in  1916,  Husoin  ibn 

flesh  of  animals  found  dead,  was  augmented  by  Ah  proclaimed  his  independence  of  Turkey  and 


trapping,  then,  as  man  developed  his  tools  and  a 
community  life,  by  hunting,  and  finally  by  the  do- 
mestication of  animals.  Meat  has  been  subject  to 
prohibitions  (see  VEGETARIANISM)  and  to  butcher- 
ing regulations  on  religious  and  hygienic  grounds 


of  Europe  and  Ameru  a  The  per  capita  use  of  meat 
is  higher  m  the  United  States  than  in  Europe  but  is 
exceeded  in  Argentina,  Now  Zealand,  Australia, 
and  Canada,  all  large  exporters 
Meath  (moth,  m5dh),  county  (903  sq  mi  ;  pop 
66,232),  K  Ireland,  m  Leinster  The  county  town 
is  Trim  The  land  is  mostly  lovel,  bom«  a  part  of 
the  central  plain  of  Ireland,  with  extensive  fertile 


maintained  himself  as  king  of  the  Hejas  until  Mecca 
fell  to  Ibn  Saud  m  1924.  The  center  of  Mecca  is 
tho  great  mosque,  the  Haram,  which  encloses  the 
KAABA,  the  chief  goal  of  Moslem  pilgrimage  Next 
to  the  Kaaba  is  tho  holy  well,  the  Zemjsen,  used 
solely  foi  leligious  and  medicinal  purposes  The 
great  bazaar  outside  the  mosque  is  noted  for  its 
silks,  bead  work,  and  perfumes  The  commerce  of 
the  city  depends  almost  wholly  on  the  pilgrims,  as 
there  are  few  manufactures  save  articles  of  devo- 
tion Despite  the  ban  against  unbelievers,  the  holy 
( ity  was  visited  and  described  in  the  19th  cent  by 
Richard  Burton  and  others  In  some  years  as  many 
as  150,000  Moslems  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
MEDINA,  and  ARAFAT  See  Kldon  Hutter,  The  Holy 
Cities  of  Arabia  (1928). 


areas  near  the  Boyneand  tho  Blackwater,  theprm-    Mtchain,   Pierre  Francois  Andr£    (pyeV   fr&swd' 


cipai  rivers  There  is  a  sandy  coast  line  of  some  10 
mi  along  the  Irish  Sea  Farming  and  cattle  raising 
support  tiie  bulk  of  the  population,  and  there  are  a 
few  minor  manufactures  m  the  larger  towns  The 
region  is  important  in  Irish  history  TAR  A.  was  long 
the  seat  of  the  high  kings  of  Ireland  Meath  was 
considered  a  fifth  province  of  Ireland  for  many  cen- 
turies and  was  not  finally  organized  as  a  county  un- 
til the  17th  cent 

meat  packing,  one  of  the  largest  modern  industries 
It  includes  the  operation  of  large  plants  and  the 
buying,  inspection,  and  slaughter  of  Food-producing 
animals,  the  preparation  of  their  carcasses  for  food 
and  various  other  purposes,  and  tho  conduct  of  de- 
partments for  advertising,  distribution,  and  sales 


ftdra'  mashS'),  1744-1804,  French  astronomer,  par- 
ticularly remembered  as  an  observer  of  comets  and 
the  discoverei  of  several  In  the  Connaissance  dee 
temps,  which  he  edited  for  10  years,  and  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  most  of 
his  memoirs  on  comets  and  on  eclipses  were  pub- 
lished He  worked  with  J  D  Cassim  and  A  M 
Legendre  in  1787  in  verifying  tho  difference  in 
longitude  between  the  observatories  of  Pails  and 
Greenwich,  in  1791  he  worked  with  J  B  J  DE- 
LAMBRE  in  measuring  a  part  of  the  arc  of  tho  me- 
ridian between  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  as  a  basis 
for  the  establishment  of  the  metric  system 
nechamcal  advantage  see  MACHINE. 
mechanical  engineering,  see  ENGINEERING 


The  prac  tice  of  assembling  cattle  at  a  central  plant  Mechanic  Falls,  town  (pop  1,999).  SW  Maine,  W  of 

where  they  can  be  slaughtered  and  all  parts  utilized  Auburn  and  on  the  Little  Aiidroscoggin ,  set  off 

is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  American  conditions   The  from  Mmot  and  Poland  1893     It  has  paper  nulls 

plains  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  South  support  mechanics,  branch  of  physics  concerned,  in  genera), 


cheap  stock  raising,  but  the  cattle  must  be  market- 
ed in  the  densely  populated  Eastern  states  Losses 
entailed  by  driving  animals,  especially  swine,  to 
distant  maikets  loci,  as  early  as  1820,  to  tho  ship- 
ment of  bnne-packed  meat  from  cential  points 
Cincinnati  was  a  leading  center  from  1840,  and  in 
the  1860ti  Chicago  attained  prominence  in  the  m- 


rith  the  study  of  the  effects  produc  ed  when  forces 
act  upon  bodies  (wohds,  liquids,  or  gases)  Although 
the  ancients  used  such  simple  machines  as  the  lever, 
the  inclined  plane,  and  the  wheel  and  axle  and  by 
means  of  them  were  able  to  do  much  uj»eful  work 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  possible,  at 
first  they  were  not  aware,  apparently,  of  the  funda- 


dustiy  \\ it h  its  Union  Stock  Yards  (1864),  it  be-  mental  principles  governing  tho  action  of  those 
*i...  A .  i »„.  i j 1 » 1  fortes  wnich  they  applied  to  tho  nohd  bodies  Un- 
derstanding of  the  principles  cume  gradually,  and 
the  mcc  hanics  of  today,  with  its  <  arcfully  tested 
and  organized  knowledge,  is  the  result  of  the  effort* 
of  rnanv  men  to  determine  what  general  laws  gov- 
ein  the  action  of  forces  on  bodies  Archimedes,  for 
example,  studied  the  ac  tion  of  the  lever  and  stated 
his  simple  law,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  tho  Ren- 
aissance devoted  special  attention  to  this  devii  c« 
Later  other  simple  machines  were  investigated  and 
methods  were  devised  for  representing,  by  geomet- 
rical figures,  the  ac  tion  of  the  forces  applied  (t>eo 
MACHINE)  Galileo  studied  the  inclined  plane,  tho 
simple  pendulum,  and  the  speed  of  falling  bodies  of 
different  weight  from  his  experiments  drawing  im- 
portant cone  lusions  Christ  man  Huygons  was  con- 
cerned with  centrifugal  motion.  Isaac  Newton 
organized  those  principles  already  discovered  and 
brought  forward  his  own  very  important  laws  of  MO- 
TION and  universal  GRAVITATION,  Since  then,  es- 
pecially from  tho  times  of  Descartes  and  Leibniz, 
these  principles  havo  been  reduced  to  mathematical 
formulas  The  science  of  mechanics  is  to  a  large 
degree  abstract  It  treats  pntmuily  of  motion,  of 
the  effects  of  forces  applied  to  bodies  in  motion 
(kinetics)  and  of  motion  alone  (kinematics)  without 
consideration  of  the  causes,  such  as  ma*s  and  force 
Although  the  branches  of  tho  science  are  variously 
grouped,  these  two  fields  of  investigation  are  fre- 
quently classed  together  tinder  dynamics — as  op- 
posed to  statics,  that  branch  of  mechanics  treating 
of  bodies  in  equilibrium  and  of  tho  forces  holding 
them  in  that  state  Tho  mechanics  of  liquids  deals 
with  bodies  of  hqmd»  in  equilibrium  (hj  drostatics), 


came  the  dominant  livestock  and  packing  center  of 
the  United  States  Modem  meat  packing  dates 
from  the  introduc  tion  of  refrigeration  In  1870 
fresh  beef  was  shipped  from  Hammond,  Ind  ,  to 
Boston  in  an  iced  car  The  Union  Stock  Yards  be- 
gan c  1877  the  use  of  refrigerated  cars  Distribu- 
tion now  extended  even  to  export  trade,  and  the 
handling  of  fresh  moat  assumed  predominant  im- 
portance Storage  and  distributing  warehouses,  co- 
ordinating with  extensive  hues  of  refrigerated  cars 
and  steamships,  make  possible  a  rapid  and  efficient 
marketing  of  oven  the  most  perishable  products 
Research  has  rendered  profitable  the  by-products 
of  a  packing  plant,  formerly  considered  waste,  e  g  , 
hide,  hoofs,  hair,  horns,  bonos,  fats,  intestines, 
blood,  and  viscera.  Federal  laws  require  examina- 
tion of  all  animals  slaughtered  for  export  or  inter- 
state trade  The  laws  are  administered  through 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of -the  Dept  of 
Agriculture,  and  all  plants  are  open  to  inspection 
day  and  night  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  South  Omn- 
ha,  St  Louis,  South  St  Joseph,  Indianapolis,  Fort 
Worth,  Ottumwa,  and  Sioux  City  are  distribution 
centers  of  packing-house  products  in  the  United 
States  Packers  may  avail  themselves  of  a  grading 
service,  offeied  at  cost  by  the  Dept  of  Agriculture, 
which  classes  boef  as  prime,  choice,  good,  medium, 
common  cutter  and  low  cutter  steer  or  heifer  8eo 
P  T  Ziejder.  The  Meat  WH  Eat  (2d  ed  ,  1948) ;  pub- 
lications of  the  U  S  Dept  of  Agriculture 

Meaux  (mo),  uty  (pop  13,030),  Keine-et-Marne 
dept  ,  N  France,  on  the  Marne  and  E  of  Pans  It  is 
tho  chief  city  of  Bulk,  An  episcopal  see  since  the 
4th  cent,  it  has  a  cathedral  (12th-16th  cent) 
which  contains  the  tomb  of  Bossuet,  tho  most 
famous  of  its  bishops  In  the  maseacue  of  Meaux 
(1358)  thousands  of  peasant**  who  had  participated 
in  the  Jac  quene  w  ere  slain  Meaux  was  the  farthest 
point  of  the  German  advance  m  tho  first  battle  of 
the  Marne  (1914) 

Mebane  (me'bm),  town  (pop  2,000),  central  N  C  , 
E  of  Greensboro,  founded  1854  It  has  textile  and 
furniture  plants  and  a  tobacco  tnatkct 

Mebunnai  (mebtin'I),  the  same  as  SIBBBCAI 

Mecca  (mS'ku).  citv  (pop  c.  130,000),  capital  of 
Hejaz,  Saudi  Arabia  The  birthplace  of  Moham- 
med the  Prophet,  it  is  the  holiest  citv  of  ISLAM  It 
is  c  60  nu  from  its  port,  Jidda,  and  is  in  a  narrow 
volley  overlooked  by  hills  crowned  with  castles 
The  streets  are  wider  than  m  most  Oriental  cities 
Many  of  the  buildings,  constructed  of  stone,  are 


with  the  motion  of  liquids  and  the  principles  in- 
volved (hydrodynamww),  and  with  the  application 
of  those  principles  to  varioua  machines  (hj  drauuoa, 
see  HYDRAULIC  MACHINE)  For  example,  PASCAL'S 
LAW  of  fluid  pressure,  a  principle  of  hydrostatic, 
finds  application  in  the  HYDRAULIC  PRKSB  ARCHI- 
MEDES PRINCIPLE  is  applied  to  problems  concern- 
ing the  buoyant  effect  not  only  of  liquids  on  bodies 
immersed  in  them,  but  also  of  gases,  which  are  com- 
monly classed  with  liquids  as  fluids  The  study  of 
fluids  in  motion  involves,  as  does  the  study  of  solids, 
a  consideration  of  yaiCTJON  and  of  INERTIA  The 
mechanics  of  gases  (pneumatics)  is  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  atmoapheu- 
and  with  the  physical  properties  of  gases  in  general 
and  forms  the  basis  for  the  action  of  such  devices  as 
the  mphon  and  the  pump. 


more  than  three  stories  high.    The  city,  called  Mechamcsburg.  1  Village' (pop   1,663),  W  central 

Macoraba  by  Ptolemy,  was  an  ancient  center  of  Ohio,  NE  of  Springfield,  in  a  farm  area.  8  Industrial 

commerce  and  a  place  of  great  sanctity  for  idola-  borough  (pop.  6,709),  8  Pa.,  between  Harrisburg 

trous  Arab  sects  before  the  rise  of  Mohammed  and  Carlisle,  settled  c.  1790,  inc.  1828.  It  produces 

Mohammed  s  flight  (tho  hegtra)  from  Mecca  in  622  textiles  and  metal  products  and  is  in  a.farrmng  area. 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  k«y  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


Mechanics  vllle:  see  SBVBN  DATS  BATTMBS. 

Mechtnicville,  city  (pop  7,449),  E  N.Y.,  N  of  Al- 
bany, on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  and  on  the 
Barge  Canal,  settled  before  1700,  me  as  a  village 
ISfid,  as  a  city  1016  There  are  railroad  shops  here. 
Bricks,  paper,  and  knit  goods  comprise  the  chief 
products  E  E.  ELLSWORTH  lived  in  the  city. 

mechanized  warfare,  in  the  broadest  sense,  modem 
mobile  attack  and  defense  that  depend  upon  mar 
chines,  more  particularly  upon  those  powered  by- 
gasoline  motors.  Central  to  the  prosecution  of  such 
warfare  are  the  tank  and  the  armored  vehicle,  with 
support  and  supply  from  motorized  columns  and 
airplanes  The  automobile  was  of  great  use  in  the 
First  World  War  The  tank  was  introduced  at 
Cambrai  in  1017,  and  its  use  was  enthusiastically 
endorsed  by  the  Briton,  Gen  J.  F  C  Fuller.  The 
need  for  air  protection  and  support  was  empha- 
sised by  the  American,  Oen.  William  L.  Mitchell 
The  basic  essentials  were  thus  established  early, 
but  it  was  not  until  Germany  attacked  Poland  at 
the  start  of  the  Second  World  War  that  the  full 
potentialities  of  mechanized  warfare  (as  well  as  air 
warfare)  began  to  be  revealed  The  German  ar- 
mored divisions  (Panser  divisions)  proved  their 
worth  and  were  later  to  win  spectacular  success  in 
North  Africa  and  in  Russia  Outstanding  among 
the  German  proponents  of  this  sort  of  warfare  were 
Hems  Guderian  and  Erwin  Rommel  The  German 
triumphs  brought  recognition  to  the  men  in  other 
countries  who  had  advocated  mechanized  warfare, 
e  g  ,  Charles  de  Gaulle  The  British  and  American 
armies  emphasized  the  creation  of  armored  divisions 
and  the  development  of  weapons  against  mecha- 
nised warfare,  especially  the  antitank  gun  and  the 
air  bomber  The  Germans  used  their  mechanized 
forces  for  deep  infiltration  of  enemy  territory,  but 
were  ultimately  beaten  by  superior  use  of  artillery 
as  shown  by  the  Russians  in  such  engagements  as 
the  battle  of  Orel  and  by  the  British  in  the  battle 
of  Alamem  The  use  of  air  defense  also  told  The 
Allies  themselves  developed  the  use  of  tank  warfare 
with  brilliant  success,  as  in  the  thrusts  of  American 
forces  under  George  S  Patton,  Jr  There  are  many 
who  argue  that  the  classic  age  of  this  particular  t\  pe 
of  mechanized  warfare  came  and  went  in  the  Second 
World  War,  but  the  effects  on  mechanized  warfare 
of  such  new  weapons  as  the  atomic  bomb,  rockets, 
and  jet-propelled  airplanes  have  not  yet  been  actu- 
ally demonstrated 

Mechelen,  Belgium  see  MALINES 

Mecherathite  (mfi'kurathlt),  obscure  designation  of 
one  of  David's  guards  1  Chron  11  30 

Mechitar  see  ARMENIAN  LITERATURE 

Mechlin,  Belgium   see  MA  LINES 

Mechnikov,  Ilya  Uyich.  see  METCHNIKOFF,  ELIE 

Mecklenburg  (mi"klunburg.  Ger  ma'klunbOork, 
m<y-),  state  (8.86,1  sq  mi  ,  pop  2,108,736),  N  Ger- 
many, along  the  Baltic  Sea  Schwerm  is  the  capi- 
tal As  constituted  after  1945  under  Russian  mili- 
tary occupation,  Mecklenburg  i  onsists  of  the  former 
states  of  Mecklenhurg-Schworm  (5,008  sq  mi  , 
1925  pop  074,045)  and  Mecklenburg-Ktrohtz 
(1,131  sq  mi  ,  1925  pop  110,269)  and  of  the  part 
of  the  former  Prussian  province  of  POMEKANIA  situ- 
ated W  of  the  Oder  (hut  not  including  Stettin) 
Mecklenburg  is  a  low-King,  fertile  agricultural  re- 
gion, with  many  lakes  and  forests  (/attic  raising 
and  fishing  are  important  occupations  On  the 
Baltic  coast  are  the  cities  of  ROSTOC  K,  WIHMAK,  and 
STKALSUND,  long  important  as  Hanseatic  ports,  and 
the  Island  of  RUQEN  (Rugon  and  Stralsund  were 
formerly  in  Pomerama )  There  are  many  seaside 
resorts  Mecklenburg  has  no  important  industries 
The  region  was  occupied  (6th  cent  A  D  )  bv  the 
WENDS  (Slavs)  Later  awarded  as  a  march  to  the 
dukes  of  Saxony,  it  was  subdued  (llth  cent )  bv 
Henry  the  Lion,  and  the  Wendish  prince  Pnbislaw 
became  a  vassal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  In 
1348  the  princes  were  raised  to  ducal  rank  In  the 
Thirty  Years  War,  Duke  Adolphus  Frederick  was 
deposed  (1628)  and  the  duchy  was  given  to  WAL- 
LENSTEIN,  who  had  conquered  it,  it  was,  however, 
retaken  by  Gustavus  II  of  Sweden  and  restored 
(1632)  to  its  former  ruler  The  Mecklenburg  dy- 
nasty divided  into  several  branches  at  various  tunes 
in  its  history  The  most  recent  division  of  the  land 
took  place  in  1701,  when  the  line  of  Mecklcnburg- 
Strehtz  was  founded  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
(1815)  both  divisions  of  Mecklenburg  were  raised 
to  grand  duchies  They  both  joined  the  German 
Confederation,  sided  with  Prussia  in  the  Auatro- 
Prussian  War  of  1866,  and  joined  the  German  Em- 
pire in  1871  The  grand  dukes  were  deposed  in 
1018,  in  1934  the  separate  states  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  were  united 
Mecklenburg  joined  (1949)  the  East  German  re- 
public 

Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  alleged 
to  have  been  proclauned  at  Charlotte,  N  C  ,  by  the 
citizens  of  Mecklenburg  co.  on  May  20,  1775.  Al- 
though North  Carolina's  seal  and  flag  bear  this  date, 
the  declaration  is  widely  regarded  as  a  spurious 
document.  Actually,  the  Mecklenburg  people 
adopted  (May  31,  1775)  strong  anti-British  resolu- 
tions, with  no  mention  of  independence  An  ac- 
count of  the  Mecklenburg  Resolves,  as  they  are 
called,  was  published  in  1819,  with  embellishments 


1251 

from  the  national  Declaration  of  Independence. 
From  this  grew  the  tale  of  the  declaration  of  May 
20,  which  still  persists  in  North  Carolina,  but  is 
completely  unsupported  by  documentary  evidence. 
A  small  matter  (only  one  county  hi  one  colony  is 
involved),  it  has  nevertheless  produced  consider- 
able controversy  See  W.  M  Hoyt,  The  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration  of  Independence  (1907),  J  H. 
Moore,  Defense  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence  (1908) 

Medad  (me'-),  one  who  with  Eldad  received  the 
prophetic  power  of  Moses  Num  1 1  16,26 

medal,  a  piece  of  metal,  cast  or  struck,  commonly 
coin  shaped,  but  not  circulated  as  money  The  ob- 
verse and  reverse  bear  bas-relief  and  inscription 
Commemorative  medals  are  issued  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  a  notable  person  or  event  DECORA- 
TIONS, CIVIL  AND  MILITARY,  are  medals  (disk,  cross, 
or  star)  conferred  by  state,  order,  or  organization 
for  signal  bravery  or  service  or  for  distinction  in 
science  or  the  arts  Religious  medals,  often  worn 
on  the  person  of  Roman  Catholics,  are  believed  to 
be  efficacious  if  blessed  by  the  Church,  indulgences 
may  be  attached  to  blessed  medals  Medals  have 
ranked  as  works  of  art  since  Greek  times,  Roman 
medals  are  notable  for  their  realistic  portraiture 
Medals  returned  to  fashion  during  the  Renaissance 
especially  through  the  fine  work  of  PIBANELLO 
Many  sculptors  and  painters  were  famous  also  as 
medalists,  notably  Fihppo  Lippi,  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini, and  Albrecht  Durer  France  m  the  19th  cent 
became  the  leader  in  produc  ing  medals  of  artistic 
merit  Cast  medals  wore  predominant  in  the  16th 
cent  but  by  the  16th  had  been  largely  superseded 
by  die-struck  medals  Dies  mav  be  cut  dim  t,  or  a 
wax  or  plaster  model  about  four  times  the  intended 
size  of  the  medal  may  be  reproduced  as  a  metal 
electrotype  from  whic  n  a  die  is  made  in  the  desired 
size  bv  a  reducing  machine  operating  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  pantograph  See  also  NUMISMATICS 

medallion,  in  sculpture,  usual  1>  a  portrait  relief, 
such  as  an  oval,  circular,  or  rectangular  plaque  or 
large  MEDAL  several  inches  or  more  in  diameter 
Medallion  in  decorative  art  is  a  similarly  shaped 
motif,  it  may  be  single,  as  in  antique  jewelry  or 
title-page  ornaments  used  in  printing,  or  it  mav  be 
repeated  in  a  pattern  with  garland,  wreath,  or  geo- 
metric frame  to  form  a  diapered  design,  as  in  textile 
and  lace  patterns  In  architecture,  a  medallion  is 
an  ornamental  feature  in  relief  or  color  displaying 
mask,  bust,  figure,  or  decorative  design  on  mem- 
bers such  as  beams,  brackets,  and  window  trims 

Medan  (me'dan),  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah 
Gen  25  2,  1  Chron  1  32 

Medan  (madan'),  town  (pop  76,584),  capital  of  the 
state  of  East  Sumatra,  Indonesia,  on  NE  Sumatra. 
It  is  the  trade  center  of  a  rich  agricultural  area  pro- 
ducing tobacco,  rubber,  and  tea,  and  it  manufac- 
tures machinery  and  bricks  Its  port  is  Belawan,  15 
mi  north  of  the  town 

Medary,  Samuel  (me'durC),  1801-64,  American 
journalist,  b  Montgomery  co  ,  Pa  In  Ohio  after 
1825,  he  edited  the  Ohio  Sun  at  Bethel  and  later 
the  Ohio  Statesman  at  Columbus  and  was  superin- 
tendent of  public  printing  (1837-47)  Modar>,  a 
leading  Western  Democrat,  championed  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  and  Oregon  He  was  moat  influen- 
tial in  having  adopted  the  Ohio  constitution  of 
1851  He  was  terntoiial  governor  of  Minnesota 
(1857-58)  and  of  Kansas  (1858-60)  In  18bO  he 
founded  the  Crisis  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  in  the 
Civil  War,  as  a  "Peace  Demociat"  and  supporter 
of  C  L  VVLL \NDIGHAM,  he  was  bitteily  hated 
by  Union  patuots,  who  wrecked  his  press  in  1863 

Medea  (mCdfi'ti),  in  Greek  mythology,  puncess  of 
Colchis,  famous  for  her  knowledge  of  sorcety  She 
loved  JASON  and  helped  him,  against  the  will  of 
her  father,  Acetes,  to  obtain  the  GOLDEN  FLEECE 
When  Jason  left  Colchis  she  fled  with  him,  taking 
along  her  brother  Absyrtus  To  stay  her  pursuing 
father,  she  murdered  Absyrtus  and  scattered  bits  of 
his  body  as  she  fled,  knowing  that  Aeetes  must 
pause  to  pick  them  up  Modea  lived  as  Jason's 
wife  for  many  years  and  bore  him  two  children  She 
induced  the  daughters  of  Jason's  uncle  PELIAS  to 
murder  their  father,  ptormsmg  to  restore  his  youth 
When  Jason  wished  to  marry  CREUBA,  Medea  sent 
her  an  enchanted  wedding  gown  which  burned  her 
to  death  Then  she  killed  hei  children  and  wont  to 
Athens,  where  she  manned  AEUEUS,  father  of 
THESEUS  She  is  the  heroine  of  plays  by  EURIPI- 
DES, SENECA,  CORNEILLE,  and  others 

Medeba  (mS'dlbu,  tncV-),  town,  Jordan,  E  of  the 
Dead  Sea  It  is  S  of  Heshbon  In  early  times  it 
was  m  Moab  and  is  so  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
Num  2130,  Joshua  139,16,  1  Chron  197,  Isa 
152  Later  it  was  important  as  a  holy  place  and  be- 
came a  bishop's  see  One  of  the  oldest  of  extant 
maps  was  found  in  a  mosaic  in  a  Byzantine  church 
at  Medeba  It  antedates  Islam. 

Medellfn  (madhftvGn'),  city  (pop  143,952),  W  cen- 
tral Colombia  Founded  in  1675  in  a  small  valley 

I  (alt.  c  5,000  ft ),  Medellin  was  geographically  iso- 
lated until  the  development  of  transportation  in  the 
19th  cent  Not  until  after  1918  was  coffee,  its  main 
agricultural  product,  introduced  Manufacturing 
includes  textile,  shoe,  soap,  candy,  and  bottle  fac- 
tories, ironworks,  ice  plants,  and  breweries,  coal  is 


MEDICI 

mined  locally,  and  there  are  sugar  refineries  near  by 
A  clean,  modern,  healthful  city,  Medellin  is  the 
leading  industrial  center  of  the  republic 
Medelpad  (ma'dulpad),  historic  province  of  NE 
Sweden.    It  is  now  administratively  part  of  VAS- 

TERNORRLAND  CO. 

Medes:  see  MEDIA 

Medfleld,  residential  town  (pop.  4,384),  E  Mass  , 
SW  of  Boston ,  set  off  from  Dedham  1650  Most  of 
it  was  burned  in  King  Philip's  War  George  Inness 
lived  and  painted  some  of  his  best-known  canvases 
in  Medfield 

Medford.  1  City  (pop  63,083),  E  Mass  ,  northern 
suburb  of  Boston,  on  the  Mystic  river ,  settled  1630, 
me  as  a  town  1684,  as  a  city  1892  Paper  products 
and  furmtuie  are  made  here  It  is  the  seat  of  TUFTS 
COLLEGE  and  has  several  18th-century  buildings 
Lydia  Maria  Child  was  born  in  Medford  2  Town 
(pop  1,121),  co  seat  of  Grant  co  ,  N  Okla  ,  NE  of 
Enid,  in  wheat  country  3  City  (pop  11,281),  co 
seat  of  Jackson  co  ,  SW  Oregon,  W  of  Klamath 
Falls  and  on  Bear  Croek,  a  tributary  of  the  Rogue, 
founded  1883,  inc  as  a  town  1884,  as  city  1885  With 
fruit-packing  plants  and  lumber  mills,  it  is  the  trade 
and  shipping  center  for  a  rich  farming,  lumbering, 
and  quarrying  region  Resort  activities  center 
about  near-by  Crater  Lake  and  the  Rogue  nver 
fishing  and  game  area  4  City  (pop  2,361),  co  seat 
of  Taylor  co  ,  central  Wis  ,  NW  of  Wausau  and  on 
the  Black  River,  me  1889 

Media  (me'deu),  am  lent  country  of  W  Asia,  of  vary- 
ing limits,  occupying  generally  what  is  now  NW 
and  W  Iran  and  S  Azerbaijan  SSR  It  extended 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Zagros  Mts  It  was 
divided  by  the  Romans  into  Media  Atropatene 
(modern  Azerbaijan)  and  Media  Magna,  the  south- 
ern and  larger  division  whose  capital  was  EC  bat  an  a, 
the  modern  Hamadan.  According  to  Ctesias,  Ar- 
baees  was  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  which  ruled 
Media  until  its  overthrow  by  Cyrus  The  country 
was  then  united  with  the  Persian  Empire  See 

PtRSIA 

Media,  borough  (pop  5,351),  co  seat  of  Delaware 
co  ,  SE  Pa  ,  near  Philadelphia,  settled  1682,  laid 
out  c  1 848,  me  1850  It  has  a  large  business  section 
and  a  few  industrial  plants  Near  by  is  the  Provi- 
dence Meetinghouse  (1684) ,  where  many  of  William 
Penn's  followers  are  buried 

median  (m6'dc?un),  in  statistics,  a  type  of  AVERAGE 
In  a  group  of  numbers  as  many  numbers  of  the 
group  are  larger  than  the  median  as  are  smaller  In 
the  group  4,  5,  6,  9,  13,  14,  19,  the  median  is  9,  three 
numbers  being  larger  and  three  smaller 

mediation,  in  international  law,  type  of  intervention 
in  which  the  disputing  states  accept  the  offer  of  a 
third  state  to  recommend  a  solution  for  their  con- 
troversy Mediation  by  an  international  commis- 
sion is  usually  termed  conciliation  Mediation  dif- 
fers from  ARBITRATION  in  being  a  diplomatic  rather 
than  a  judicial  procedure,  thus,  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  are  not  bound  to  accept  the  mediator's 
recommendation  Certain  formal  procedures  ap- 
pear in  mediation  which  are  absent  from  diploma- 
tic Rood  offices  (the  informal  consideration  of  a 
dispute),  in  effect,  however,  the  two  methods  are 
identical  Resort  to  mediation  has  become  in- 
creasingly frequent  The  Declaration  of  Paris 
(1856)  expressed  the  hope  that  the  signatories 
would  ask  for  mediation  in  their  disputes  At  the 
Second  Hague  Conference  (1907)  the  right  of 
friendly  powers  to  offer  mediation  was  recognized 
The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  provided 
that  the  whole  League,  acting  through  the  League 
Council,  should  offer  conciliation,  and  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  requires  all  members  to  sub- 
mit disputes  to  mediation  on  recommendation  of 
the  Sec  urit>  Counc  il  Mediation  has  been  success- 
fully used  in  many  cases  The  United  States  was 
mediator  between  Bolivia  and  Chile  (1882)  and  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan  (1905) 

medic  (mc'd'Ik),  any  plant  of  the  genus  Medtcago, 
annual  or  perennial  Old  World  legumes  mostly 
cultivated  as  forage  or  green-manure  plants  They 
have  trifoliate  leaves,  small  yellow  or  purple  flowers 
in  heads  or  racemes,  and  usually  twisted  pods, 
often  buny  Besides  \LFALKA,  the  most  mapoitant 
species  in  America  include  the  black  medic,  the 
toothed  bur  clover,  and  the  spotted  medic  A  few 
are  occasionally  cultivated  for  ornament — the  snail 
clover  for  its  odd  fruits — and  several  are  naturalized 
in  America 

medical  care  insurance  see  HEALTH  INSURANCE- 

medical  jurisprudence  or  forensic  medicine,  the  ap- 
plication of  medical  science  to  legal  problems  It  is 
typically  involved  in  cases  concerning  paternity, 
msanitv,  injury,  or  death  resulting  from  violence 
It  also  defines  the  relation  of  physician  and  patient 
See  B  8  Oppenheimer,  Medical  Jurisprudence 
(1935) 

Medici  (mt-'dlche,  Ital  rmVdechc?),  Italian  family 
which  directed  the  destinies  of  FLORENCE  from  the 
15th  cent  until  1737  Of  obscure  origin,  they  rose 
to  immense  wealth  as  merchants  and  bankers,  be- 
came affiliated  through  marriage  with  the  majoi 
houses  of  Europe,  and,  besides  acquiring  (1569)  the 
title  grand  dukes  of  Tuscany,  produced  three  popes 
(LEO  X,  CLEMENT  VII,  and  Leo  XI),  two  queens  of 
France  (CATHERINE  DE'  MEDICI  and  MABIE  DE' 
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MEDICI,  ALESSANDRO  DE' 

MEDICI),  and  several  cardinals  of  tlie  Roman 
Church.  They  alw  ruled  for  a  bnef  period  (151ft- 
21)  the  duchy  of  Urbino.  The  rise  of  the  Medici  in 
Florence  coincided  with  the  triumph  of  the  capi- 
talist claas  over  the  guild  merchants  and  artisans 
Until  1632  the  democratic  constitution  of  Florence 
was  outwardly  upheld,  but  the  Medici  exerted  ac- 
tual control  over  the  government  without  holding 
any  permanent  official  position  They  were  driven 
from  power  and  expelled  from  Florence  tn  1433-34, 
from  1494  to  1512,  and  from  1527  to  1530,  but  the 
attempts  (such  a*  the  P\zzi  CONSPIRACY,  1478)  of 
the  Florentine  republicans  to  restore  the  former 
liberties  failed  ultimately  because  of  the  Medici'.-, 
wealth  and  powerful  connections  When  their  in- 
fluence began,  in  the  earlv  15th  cent.,  much  of  the 
most  glorious  period  of  the  RKNAISSANCE  in  Flor- 
ence lav  already  in  the  past,  however,  the  magnifi- 
cence and  liberality  of  man\  of  the  members  of  the 
house,  who  were  passionate  patrons  of  the  arts, 
literature,  and  learning,  allowed  Florence  to  become 
the  moat  stupendous  repository  of  European  cul- 
ture since  the  Athens  of  Pericles  Florence  such  as 
it  is  today  is  largely  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Medici  This  cultural  flowering  was  accompanied 
by  tremendous  economic  prosperity  and  expansion 
and  by  territorial  aggrandizement  (see  TUSCANY) 
which  reached  its  climax  in  the  16th  cent  The  rule 
of  the  Medici,  thoujch  denounced  bv  their  enemies 
an  tyrannical,  was  at  first  generally  tolerant  ami 
wise,  but  became  stultifying  and  bigoted  in  the  17th 
and  18th  cent  The  genealogy  of  the  family  is  com- 
plicated by  numerous  illegitimate  offspring  and  bv 
the  tendency  of  some  of  the  members  to  dispose  of 
each  other  by  assassination  The  first  important 
member  was  Giovanni  di  Bicci  do'  Medici  (1360- 
1429)  His  elder  son,  Cosimo  de'  Medici  (see  sepa- 
rate article)  founded  the  senior  line,  which  included 
Piero  de'  Medid  (Ptero  il  Gottoao),  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  (Lorenzo  il  Magnifico),  Picro  de'  Medici 
(1471-1503),  Pope  Leo  X,  Gmhano  de'  Medici 
duke  of  Nemours,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  duke  of 
Urbino,  Ippolrto  de'  Medici,  Alessandro  de'  Me- 
dici,  and  Pope  Clement  VII  (separate  articles  on 
all)  Giovanni  di  Bicci's  \ounger  son,  Lorenzo 
(d  1440),  founded  the  younger  line,  which  included 
Lorenamo  de'  Medici,  Giovanni  de'  Medici  (Gio- 
vanni delle  Bande  Ncre) ,  and  the  grand  dukes  of 
Tuscany — Cowimo  I,  Ferdinand  I,  Cosimo  II, 
Ferdinand  II,  Cosimo  III,  and  Gian  Gastono,  last 
of  the  line  (separate  articles  on  all)  See  G  F 
Young,  The  Medici  (2  vols  ,  1909) ;  Lacy  Colh-Km- 
Morley,  The  Early  Medv\  (1936),  Ferdinand 
Schevill,  The  Medici  (1949)  See  also  bibliographies 
under  FLORENCE  and  RKKKISSANCE 
Medid,  Ale*sandro  de'  (ales-san'drd  da),  1511-37, 
duke  of  Florence  (1532  37).  proliably  an  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  duke  of  Urbino 
After  his  father's  death  (1519),  young  Alessandro 
lived  in  Florence  with  1m  cousin  Ippohto  de'  Me- 
dici  (see  separate  article)  and  with  Cardinal 
Passerim,  who  administered  the  city  under  the 
orders  of  Pope  CLEMKNT  VII,  the  head  of  the  Me- 
dici  family  In  1527  the  Medici  were  banished  from 
Florence  as  a  result  of  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the 
army  of  Emperor  Charles  V  When  the  pope  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  them  to  power  (1630) ,  he  favored 
Alessandro  against  Ippohto  and  sent  him  to  Flor- 
ence Alessandro  was  made  head  of  the  republic 
(1531)  and  hereditary  duke  (1532)  by  Emperor 
Charles  V,  whose  daughter  Margaret  (later  known 
as  Margaret  of  Parma)  he  married  His  arbitrary 
rule  brought  hun  general  hatred.  The  Florentines 
sent  Ippohto  to  appeal  to  Charles  V,  protesting  the 
duke's  atrocities,  but  Ippohto  died  on  the  way,  ap- 
parently poisoned  at  AlesBandro's  orders  (1535) 
Alessandro  was,  however,  murdered  in  turn  two 
years  later  by  Lorenamo  de'  Medici  (see  separate 
article)  With  Alessandi o  the  elder  Medici  line  be- 
came extinct,  and  the  headship  of  the  family  passed 
to  Cosuno  I  de'  Meduu 

Medici,  Catherine  de':  bee  CATHERINE  DE'  MKDICI 
Medici,  Coslmo  de'  (kd'zemo),  1389-1464,  Italian 
merchant  prince,  first  of  the  Medici  family  (sec 
separate  article)  to  rule  Florence.  After  the  death 
of  his  father,  Giovanni  di  Bicci  de'  Medici,  Cowmo 
and  his  family  were  banished  from  Florence  bv  a 
faction  headed  by  the  powerful  Alb»si  family  How- 
ever, he  returned  (1434)  a  year  later  and,  supported 
by  the  people,  soon  became  the  acknowledged  lead- 
ing citizen  of  the  republic  An  able  financier,  he 
vastly  expanded  the  family's  banking  business  In 

r'  B  of  hie  lavish  expenses  for  the  state,  for  chart- 
and  for  the  arts  and  learning,  he  doubled  his 
fortune.  He  respected  the  republican  institutions 
of  the  city,  always  sought  popular  support,  and 
made  his  power  as  little  felt  as  possible  Guiding 
Florentine  foreign  poh<  y,  he  sought  a  balance  of 
power  among  the  Italian  states  From  the  tradi- 
tional alliance  with  Vem<  e  against  Milan,  he  shifted 
to  an  alliance  with  the  SFOBZA.  family,  helping  the 
Sforza  to  gain  control  over  Milan  Cosimo's  claim 
to  greatness,  however,  rests  chiefly  on  his  generosity 
towards  artists  and  scholars.  He  founded  the  fa- 
mous Medici  Library  and  an  academy  for  Greek 
studies  (headed  by  Maralio  Ficiwo),  built  exten- 
sively m  Florence,  and  protected  mich  artists  as 
BrunneUeschi,  Donatello,  Ghiberti,  and  Luoa  della 


mi 

Robbia  After  his  death  Florence  voted  him  the 
official  title  Pater  Pfttriae.  Piero  de'  Medici 
(Piero  il  Gottoso),  his  son,  succeeded  as  head  of  the 
family  See  C  8  Gutkind,  Lorenzo  de'  MwHci, 
Pater  Patriot  (1939). 

Medici,  Cotimo  I  de'.  1519-74,  duke  of  Florence 
(1537-69),  grand  duke  of  Tuscanv  (1569-74);  son 
of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  (Giovanni  delle  Bande 
Nere)  In  1637  Lorensino  de'  Medici  (see  separate 
article)  murdered  Cosimo's  predecessor,  Alessan- 
dro de'  Medici,  and  fled  from  Florence,  thus  leaving 
the  succession  to  Cosuno.  Cosimo,  despite  prom- 
ises to  the  contrary,  assumed  absolute  authority  as 
soon  as  he  was  installed  A  group  of  exiles  who 
tried  to  oppose  him  were  defeated  and  beheaded 
In  1539  Cosimo  married  a  Spanish  noblewoman, 
Eleonora  de  Toledo,  whose  enormous  dowry  re- 
plenished his  empty  coffers.  Under  Cosimo's  able, 
though  ruthless,  rule  Florence  reached  its  highest 
political  importance  and  material  prosperity  and 
almost  doubled  its  territories— notably  by  the  ac- 
quisition (1655)  of  the  republic  of  SIBWA  In  1669 
Pope  Plus  V  raised  Cosimo  to  the  rank  of  grand 
duko  of  Tuscany  His  son,  Francesco  de'  Medici, 
succeeded  him 

Medid,  Cosimo  II  de',  1590-1620,  grand  duke  of 
Tuscanv  (1609-20) ,  son  and  successor  of  Ferdinand 
I  de'  Medici  He  was  a  patron  of  Galileo  His  son, 
Ferdinand  II  de'  Medici,  succeeded  him 

Medici,  Cosimo  111  de',  1642-1723,  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany  (1670-  1723),  son  and  successor  of  Ferdi- 
nand II  de'  Medici  During  his  reign  the  govern- 
ment of  Tuscany  degenerated  into  bigoted  and  cor- 
rupt despotism  His  son  and  successor,  Gian  Gas- 
tone  de'  Medici,  was  the  last  of  the  family  to  rule 

M«K,nFerdinmnd  i  de',  1549-1609,  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany  (1687-1609),  brother  and  successor  of 
Francesco  de'  Medici  He  was  made  a  caidmal  ui 
his  youth,  and  he  built  the  famous  Villa  Medici  at 
Rome  To  become  grand  duke  at  his  brother's 
death  he  resigned  his  cardmalatc  (he  had  never 
been  ordained)  Ferdinand  unproved  the  adminis- 
tration, strengthened  the  fleet,  and  created  the  port 
of  Leghorn.  His  son,  Cosimo  II  de'  Medici, 
succeeded  him 

Medici,  Ferdinand  II  de',  1610-70,  grand  duke  of 
Tuscanv  (1620-70),  son  and  successor  of  Cosimo 
Ilde*  Medici  A  pupil  of  Galileo,  he  founded  (1657) 
the  Aocademia  del  Cimento,  the  first  European 
academy  of  natural  sciences  As  a  ruler,  Foi  dmand 
was  weak  His  lavish  expenses  drained  the  family 
fortune  His  son,  Cosimo  III  de'  Medici,  succeeded 

Medici,  Francesco  de'  (fr.mcha'ako),  1541-87,  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany  (1674-87),  son  and  successor  of 
Cosimo  I  de'  Medici  In  his  reign  the  decline  of  the 
family  began  He  allowed  the  Austrian  and  Spanish 
branches  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  to  entabhsh  a 
.virtual  protectorate  over  his  dominion,  devoting 
himself  to  alchemy  and  other  nonpolitical  pursuits 
He  married  Joanna,  daughter  of  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand I,  and,  after  Joanna's  death,  Bianca  CAPKLLO 
His  daughter  by  the  first  marriage  was  Marie  de' 
Medici,  queen  of  Henry  IV  of  France  Francesco 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Ferdinand  I  de' 
Medici 

Medici,  Gian  Gastone  de'  Gftn'  gasto'na),  1671- 
1737,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  (1723-37),  son  and 
successor  of  Cosimo  III  de'  Medici  He  was  the 
last  male  member  of  his  family,  and  the  question  of 
succession  was  agitated  even  before  his  father's 
death.  In  1735  it  was  settled,  in  connection  with 
the  general  territorial  exchanges  caused  bv  the  War 
of  the  POLISH  SUCCESWON,  that  on  Gian  Gastone's 
death  Tuscany  should  fall  to  Francis  of  Lorraine 
(later  Emperor  FRANCIS  I),  husband  of  Maria 
Theresa,  in  exchange  for  Lorraine,  which  went  to 
Stanislaus  I  of  Poland  When  Francis  became 
grand  duke,  Tuscany  had  fallen  from  its  former 
glory  to  decadence  and  impoverishment. 

Medid,  Giovanni  de'  (1475-1521)   see  LBO  X 

Medici,  Giovanni  de',  or  Giovanni  delle  Btnde  Nere 
(jovati'ne  del'la  ban'dfi  na'ra)  [Ital  ,-of  the  black 
bands},  1498-1526,  Italian  rondo ttwre,  great- 
grandson  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (d  1440,  brother  of 
Commo  de'  Medici,  1389-1464)  The  son  of  Ca- 
terma  SFORZA  ,  he  was  trained  from  childhood  for  the 
military  life,  and  in  1516  his  relative,  Pope  Leo  X, 
gave  him  command  of  a  troop  He  soon  won  great 
reputation  and  eventually  commanded  a  troop  of 
his  own  His  nickname  was  probably  acquired  be- 
cause of  the  black  stripes  of  mourning  on  his  ban- 
ners after  the  death  ( 162 1 )  of  Leo  X  In  the  Italian 
Wars,  Giovanni  fought  (1521-22)  in  N  Italy  for  the 
pope,  on  the  side  of  Emperor  Charles  V,  against 
Francis  I  of  France  He  later  changed  sides,  how- 
ever, and  fought  on  the  side  of  Francis  in  the  battle 
of  Pavia  (1625),  where  he  was  severely  wounded 
In  1526  he  again  sided  against  Charles  V,  fighting 
for  the  League  of  Cognac.  He  died  of  a  wound  re- 
ceived in  battle.  Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere  pos- 
sessed great  courage  and  tactical  ability.  His  hold 
over  his  men  was  remarkable,  and  his  corps  re- 
mained together  long  after  his  death.  His  wife, 
Maria  Salviati,  was  a  granddaughter  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  (Lorenzo  il  Magmfico),  and  his  son  became 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  as  Cosimo  I. 

Medici,  GiuKanode'  (joolyn'xto),  1479-1516,  duke  of 


Nemour*  (1515-16):  younger  son  of  Lorenso  dtf 
Medici  (Lorenzo  il  Magnified)  and  brother  of  Pop* 
Leo  X.  He  entered  Florence  hi  1512  when  the  Holy 
League  restored  his  family  to  rule  the  cHy.  Having 
married  a  princess  of  the  Nemours  branch  of  the 
house  of  Savoy,  be  was  invested  with  the  duchy  by 
Francis  I  of  France,  who  also  intended  to  place  him 
on  the  throne  of  Naples.  Giuliafto  WAS  s  patron  of 
the  artRandttetters.  His  statue,  by  MXORKIAKCHMX), 
together  with  the  statues  of  Day  and  Night,  adorn 
his  tornb  in  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo*  Florence. 
Ippohto  de'  Medici  was  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Gsuhano 

Medid,  Giulio  d«»-  see  CLBMINT  VII. 

Medid,  IppoUto  de'  (e>pd1eto),  1509-36,  cardinal 
of  the  Roman  Church;  an  illegitimate  son  of  Giu- 
liano  de'  Medici,  duke  of  Nemours.  Pope  CLMMBWT 
VII,  head  of  the  Medici  family,  after  his  election 
(1523)  to  the  papacy  continued  to  rule  Florence 
through  Ippolito  and  Ippolito's  cousin,  Aleseandro 
de'  Medici  (see  separate  article),  entrusting  to 
Cardinal  Passerim  the  actual  conduct  of  Florentine 
affairs  Clement  favored  Alessandro  more  and 
more,  and  in  1531  he  made  Ippolito  a  cardinal  and 
sent  him  on  a  mission  to  Hungary  to  remove  him 
from  the  scene  In  1536  Ippohto  was  deputed  by 
the  Florentines  to  bnng  their  grievances  against 
Alessandro  before  Emperor  Charter  V  He  died  on 
his  way,  apparently  poisoned  on  Alesftandro'H 
orders  Ippolito,  a  patron  of  literature,  is  said  (o 
have  maintained  300  poets  at  his  expense 

Medid,  Lorenzino  de'  (lorantse'no),  1515-47,  mem- 
ber of  the  cadet  branch  of  the  Medici  family.  A 
boon  companion  of  Alosaandro  de'  Medici  (sec 
separate  article),  he  secretlv  plotted  the  duke's 
murder — possibly  out  of  republican  convictions 
With  a  hired  assassin,  he  stabbed  Alessandro  to 
death  (1537)  and  fled  to  Venice  The  uprising  he 
anticipated  failed  to  materialize  Lorenzino, 
though  he  had  become  head  of  the  faintly,  did  not 
claim  the  succession,  which  fell  to  Cosimo  I  de' 
Medici,  hia  distant  cousin  Lorenzino  was  eveii- 
tuallv  assassinated  in  Venice  on  Cowmo's  orders 
He  is  the  hero  of  Alfred  do  Musset's  drama,  Lnren- 
zaccio  (1834) 

Medid,  Lorenzo  de'Ooran'tso),  1449-92,  Italian  mer- 
chant prince,  railed  Lorenzo  il  Magmhco  [the  mag- 
nificent] He  Hucceeded  (1469)  hus  father,  Piero  de' 
Medici  (Piero  il  Gottoso),  as  head  of  the  Medin 
family  and  as  vutual  lulcr  of  Florence  One  of  the 
towering  figures  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  he  was 
an  astute  politician,  firm  in  purpose,  vet  pliant  and 
tolerant,  a  patron  of  tho  arts,  literature,  and  learn- 
ing such  aa  Europe  had  not  known  since  Maecenas, 
and  a  reputable  scholar  and  poet  Without  adopt- 
ing anv  official  title,  he  subtly  managed  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  Floientino  state  His  lavish  pub- 
lic entettainmeuts  contributed  to  his  popularity, 
but,  in  combination  with  his  mediocre  success  as  u 
businessman,  they  helped  to  dram  hm  funds  His 
growing  control  of  tlie  government  alarmed  Pope 
SIXTUS  IV,  who  helped  to  foment  the  PAWI  CON- 
BPinAPY  (1478)  against  Lorenzo  and  his  brother, 
Giuhanode'  Medici  G  ml lano  was  stabbed  to  death 
during  Mass  at  the  cathedral,  but  Lorenzo  escaped 
with  a  wound,  and  the  plot  collapsed  Sixtus  mnv 
declared  war  on  Florence,  which  he  excommuni- 
cated for  the  sacrilege  committed  in  the  cathedral 
An  honorable  peace  was  made  in  1481  In  1480,  in 
order  to  retrieve  his  huge  financial  losses,  Lorenzo 
by  a  coup  d'etat  gained  control  over  the  public 
funds  of  Florence  The  citv,  however,  flourished, 
and  Lorenzo,  who  played  an  important  role  on  the 
international  scene,  constantly  worked  to  preserve 
general  peace  by  establishing  a  balance  of  powei 
among  the  Italian  states  Through  his  credit  with 
Pope  Innocent  VIII  he  obtained  a  cardinal's  hat 
for  his  son  Giovanni  (later  Pope  Leo  X)  In  spite  of 
the  attacks  of  SAVONAROLA,  Loienzo  allowed  him 
to  continue  his  preaching  Lorenzo  spent  huge 
sums  to  purchase  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  and 
to  have  them  copied  His  brilliant  literary  circle 
included  Pohtian,  Ficino,  Pulci,  and  Pico  della 
Mirandola.  He  was  a  patron  of  Botticelli,  Ghirlan- 
daio,  Fihppino  Lippi,  Verrocchio,  Michelangelo, 
and  other  hardly  less  famed  artists  His  own 
poetry — love  lyncs,  rustic  poems,  carnival  songs, 
sonnets,  and  odes— shows  a  delicate  feeling  for 
nature  His  son  Piero  de'  Medici  succeeded  him  as 
head  of  the  family  but  was  expelled  from  Florence 
two  years  later. 

Medid,  Lorenzo  de',  1402-1619,  duke  of  Urbino 
(1516-19) ,  son  of  Piero  de'  Medici.  His  uncle,  Pope 
LEO  X,  who  controlled  Florence  through  Lorenzo, 
made  him  duke  of  Urbino  After  Lorenzo's  death, 
however.  Urbino  reverted  (1521)  to  the  Delta 
Rovere  family.  A  patron  of  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties, Lorenzo  has  been  immortalized  by  MICHEL- 
ANGELO, who  designed  and  made  his  tomb  in  the 
Church  of  San  Lorenzo,  Florence.  Of  the  three 
statues  adorning  his  tomb,  one  represents  Lorenzo 
in  a  pensive  attitude  (hence  it  is  known  »s  the 
Perweroao),  the  other  two  represent  Dawn  and 
Dusk.  Lorenso  was  the  father  of  Catherine  de' 
Medici  and.  probably,  of  Alessandro  do'  Medid 

Medid,  Mads  de>;  see  MABIE  »»'  MEDICI. 

Medid,  Piero  de'  (pya'rfi),  1416-69,  Italian  mer- 
chant prince.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Cosimo  de' 
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MedKas  head  of  the  Mtdiei  family  and  as  leatfer 
of  fee  Florentine  etate.  His  Ul-beaTth  earned  him 
the  name  BGcttoso  (the  gouty).  In  1466  Pieroput 
down  a  conspiracy  of  nobles  headed  by  the  Pitti 
family,  and  although  it  was  directed  at  his  life,  he 
allowed  the  conspirators  to  go  free.  His  eon, 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (Lorenao  il  Magnifico),  suc- 
ceeded as  bead  of  the  family. 
Medld.  Piero  de»,  1471-1603,  Italian  merchant 
prince*  He  succeeded  his  father,  Lorenso  de'  Me- 
dici (LorenBO  il  Magnifico),  as  head  of  the  Medici 
family  and  as  leader  of  the  Florentine  state.  In 
1494  he  surrendered  the  chief  fortresses  of  Tuscany 
to  the  invading  army  of  CHARLES  VIII  of  France. 
The  democratic  party  in  Florence,  led  by  SAVONA- 
KOLA,  took  advantage  of  Charles's  approach  and  of 
Pioro'B  weakness  to  expel  the  Medici,  who  had 
virtually  ruled  Florence  for  half  a  century.  After 
Piero's  death  the  Medici  regained  (1612)  control 
over  Florence  with  the  help  of  the  HOLY  LEAGUE. 
Giultano  de'  Medici  and  Pope  Leo  X  were  brothers 
of  Piero  Piero' s  son,  Lorenio  de'  Medici,  became 
(151«)  duke  of  Urbino. 

medicine,  the  science  and  art  concerned  with  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  disease.  Medicine 
had  its  beginnings  in  the  earliest  attempts  of  man 
to  cope  with  injuries  and  with  disease  Through 
many  centuries  and  in  many  different  civilisations 
disease,  being  of  unknown  origin,  was  associated 
with  the  supernatural,  and  its  treatment  was 
coupled  with  magic  and  superstition;  wounds  and 
other  injuries,  however,  were  more  often  treated 
by  relatively  rational  methods  In  treating  various 
diseases  primitive  man  sometimes  employed  tre- 
phining (making  a  circular  opening  in  the  skull) 
and  also  made  some  medic  mal  use  of  plants.  Among 
early  peoples  a  witch  doctor  was  employed,  espe- 
cially when  various  folk  methods  (e  g  ,  the  use  of 
t  harms,  amulets,  and  herbs)  had  faded.  Some  of 
the  elements  of  early  folk  medicine  survive  among 
some  peoples  in  modern  tunes  The  historical  ori- 
gin of  the  practice  of  medic  me  on  a  more  scientific 
basis  is  difficult  to  determine  Archaeological  evi- 
dence points  to  the  exintem  e  of  a  medical  profes- 
sion among  the  Bumerians  of  Mesopotamia  several 
thousand  years  B  C.  and  among  the  Babylonians 
about  the  same  time  The  Code  of  Hammurabi  m- 
<  hides  laws  applying  to  medical  prac  tice.  Ancient 
civilizations  of  China,  India,  Egypt,  and  Persia 
showed  varying  degrees  of  progress  in  medical 
treatments  and  m  anatomu  nl  knowledge  Ancient 
Hrael  contributed  eapecialh  to  the  formulation  of 
hygienic  laws,  most  of  which  showed  the  influence 
of  neighboring  civilizations  The  Arabs  contributed 
notably  to  matena  medic  a.  In  Europe  ancient 
Greece,  influenced  undoubtedly  by  Babylonian  and 
other  cultures,  developed  tho  medical  art  to  a  high- 
er degree  than  was  again  achieved  for  many  cen- 
turies Progress  can  bo  tra«  ed  through  the  school 
of  Aac  LEPIADES  OF  BITHYNIA  and  Hippocrates  (for 
the  Hippocratic  oath,  Bee  HIPPOCRATES)  and  was 
influenced  by  the  studies  of  philosophers  and  scien- 
tists including  Aristotle  GUEN  followed  in  gen- 
eral the  Hippocratic  method,  but  his  great  contri- 
bution lay  in  his  original  experimental  work  and 
anatomical  dissections  During  the  centuries  fol- 
lowing, much  of  the  earh  learning  was  lost  and 
only  remnants  were  retained  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  chiefly  through  tho  agencies  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  the  teachings  of  the  Arabian  physi- 
cians In  the  9th  cent  the  famous  medical  school 
at  SALERNO  was  founded,  it  was  the  prototype  of 
others  Stimulus  to  more  accurate  anatomical  studies 
resulted  from  the  work  of  I^eonardo  da  Vinci  and 
Andreas  Vesahus  Valuable  c  contributions  were  made 
by  William  HARVEY,  Fdw  urcl  JLNNER,  John  HUNTER, 
and  many  others  m  later  \ears  Medical  progress 
had  long  been  hampered  by  the  low  status  assigned 
to  the  surgeon;  the  prevalent  feeling  that  work  with 
the  hands  was  menial  resulted  in  a  division  of  work 
between  the  physician,  who  stood  by  and  directed, 
and  the  surgeon  or  barber-surgeon,  who  operated 
on  the  patient  Not  until  tho  14th  cent  did  the 
barriers  between  the  two  begin  to  break  down 
With  the  growth  of  a  middle  class  who  could  af- 
ford medical  treatment,  such  treatment  became 
less  a  privilege  of  kings  and  nobles  Gradually 
medical  training  and  education  reached  a  higher 
plane,  and  the  practice  of  medicine  was  raised  to 
professional  status.  One  of  the  commonest  prac- 
tices of  the  physician  which  persisted  from  an- 
tiquity up  to  the  19th  cent  was  bloodletting;  this 
was  accomplished  by  venesection  and  cupping  and 
by  the  use  of  leeches  Toward  the  end  of  the  18th 
cent,  there  was  finally  a  revolt  against  the  practice, 
which  had  so  long  been  used,  often  to  a  merciless 
degree.  In  the  early  19th  cent  a  system  of  medical 
treatment  known  as  HOMEOPATHY  was  developed. 
In  contrast  to  homeopathy,  the  general  practice  at 
the  time  was  to  prescribe  extremely  large  doses  of 
medicines  having  effects  on  the  body  different  from 
those  caused  by  the  disease;  to  this  general  prac- 
tice the  adherents  of  homeopathy  applied  the 
name  allopathy.  Allopathy  has  sometimes  been  in- 
correctly used  for  the  ordinary  system  of  using 
medicine  With  formulation  of  the  germ  theory  of 
disease  in  the  19th  cent,  by  PASTBUR  and  the  in- 
troduction of  antiseptic  method*  by  LISTER  came 
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a  better  understanding  of  infection  and  disease 
and  a  •harp  decline  m  mortality.  The  work  of 
Robert  KOCH  and  other*  in  bacteriology  increased 
knowledge  of  the  specific  ageuts  causing  disease 
and  led  to  the  production  of  immunizing  substance* 
useful'  in  combating  disease.  Innumerable  discov- 
eries and  advances  marked  the  further  progress  of 
medicine  in  the  19th  and  in  the  20th  cent.  Better 
obstetrical  care  reduced  both  infant  and  maternal 
mortality.  The  development  of  vaccines,  antitoxins, 
and  other  means  of  checking  disease  reduced  mor- 
tality among  children  and  adults  Treatment  of 
glandular  disorders  became  possible  through  studies 
of  the  action  of  hormones  and  other  glandular 
produc  ts  The  discovery  of  INSULIN  and  of  the  cure 
for  pernicious  anemia  restored  untold  numbers  of 
people  to  useful  lives.  Also  among  discoveries 
whose  values  can  scarcely  be  estimated  were  ra- 
dium, the  »ULFA  DRUGS,  and  PENICILLIN  and  the 
other  ANTIBIOTIC  SUBSTANCES  As  the  scope  of 
medicine  enlarged,  there  was  an  increasing  trend 
toward  specialization  in  such  fields  aa  obstetrics, 
pediatrics,  gynecology,  urology,  cardiology,  der- 
matology, neurology,  ophthalmology,  radiology, 
psychiatry  and  medical  psychology,  preventive 
medicine,  and  public  health  Aviation  medicine  as- 
sumed increasing  importance  with  the  growth  of 
air  forces  and  travel  by  an-.  Although  a  few  scat- 
tered observations  were  made  earlier,  the  period 
of  the  First  World  War  saw  the  real  beginnings  of 
aviation  medicine,  and  it  received  particular 
stimulus  from  the  greatly  increased  development  of 
air  power  in  the  Second  World  War  Among  the 
problems  with  which  the  field  is  concerned  are 
anoxia  (deficiency  or  lack  of  oxygen  in  the  tissues) 
and  the  effects  of  changes  in  barometric  pressure 
and  in  acceleration  With  the  growth  of  medicine, 
the  educational  requirements  for  physicians  and 
surgeons  have  become  increasingly  stringent  In 
addition  to  obtaining  a  medic  al  degree  (which  fol- 
lows only  after  a  four-year  t  ourse  beyond  the  regu- 
lar undergraduate  college  course)  and  serving  an 
internship  in  a  hospital,  some  additional  years  of 
study  in  a  special  field  are  usually  necessary  The 
practice  of  medicine,  at  first  limited  to  men,  has  be- 
come an  increasingly  important  professional  field 
for  women  also  It  is  rec  ogmzed  that  many  thou- 
sands of  people  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  good 
medical  care,  while  often  all  doctors  do  not  have 
enough  patients  Attempts  to  adjust  this  sitxiation 
include  seveial  forms  of  group  medicine  In  some 
nifttarues  a  large  group  of  employees  of  a  firm 
have  engaged  a  doctor  to  whom  an  annual  salary 
is  guaranteed,  thia  is  paid  by  the  members  of  the 
group  (each  contributing  a  nominal  sum),  in  re- 
turn for  which  medical  care  bv  the  physician  is  in- 
sured for  the  year  Such  groups  have  sometimes 
established  their  own  clinic  or  hospital  Similar 
plans  have  been  followed  also  bv  community 
groups,  where  the  group  is  small,  the  physician 
often  continues  private  practice  on  a  part-time 
basis  Sometimes  a  group  of  physicians  sot  up 
practice  together  m  a  clinic  where  a  patient  may 
have  the  advantage  of  consultation  with  specialists 
in  various  fields,  payment  is  usually  made  to  the 
organization  rather  than  to  an  individual  doctor 
Various  plans  of  HEALTH  INSURANCE  have  received 
wide  support  in  the  United  States  Medical-care 
programs  directed  by  the  government,  often  called 
socialised  medicine,  have  been  practiced  in  some 
countries,  e  g ,  in  England  See  also  ANESTHESIA, 

PSYCHOSOMATIC      MEDICINE;      WUROERY,      TROPICAL 

MEDICINE.  See  William  Osier,  A  Concise  History  of 
Medicine  (1919)  and  The  Kvatvtvm  of  Modern 
Medicine  (1921),  Charles  Singer,  A  Short  History 
of  Medicine  (1928);  F  H  Garrison,  An  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  Medicine  (rev  ed  ,  1929) ,  Victor 
Robinson,  Pathfinders  in  Afedmne  (2d  ed  ,  1929) 
and  The  Story  of  Medicine  (5th  od  ,  1936);  Sir 
George  Newman,  The  Rise  of  Preventive  Medi- 
cine (1932),  H.  W  Haggard,  Devils,  Drugs  and 
Doctors  (1933)  and  The  Doctor  in  History  (1934); 
Franz  Goldmann,  Public  Metlical  Care.  (1946), 
Douglas  Guthne,  A  History  of  Medinne  (1946), 
Arturo  Cast!  gl  ion  i,  A  History  of  Medicine  (Eng. 
tr  ,  rev  ed  ,  1947),  Marguerite  Clark,  Medicine  on 
the  March  (1949),  W  H.  Woglom,  Discoverers  for 
Medicine  (1949),  P.  H  Hawley,  New  Discoveries 
in  Medicine  (1950)  The  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  lectures  to  the  laity  are  published  an- 
nually 

Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  outlying  eastern  range  of 
the  Rockies,  8E  Wyo  and  N  Colo  It  extends  from 
Medicine  Bow  town  (pop  338),  Wyo  ,  NW  of  Lar- 
amie,  southward  c  100  mi  to  Cameron  Pans,  Colo 
Peaks  include  Medicine  Bow  Peak  (12,005  ft )  and 
Elk  Mt  (1 1,102  ft )  Much  of  the  area  la  in  Medi- 
cine Bow  National  Forest. 

Medicine  Hat,  city  (pop  12,859),  8E  Alta.,  on  the 
South  Saskatchewan  river  near  the  Sask  border  and 
SE  of  Edmonton.  It  is  the  center  of  a  large  natu- 
ral-gas field,  with  coal  mining,  sheep  and  cattle 
ranching,  and  dry  farming  in  the  region  The  city 
is  a  distributing  center  for  a  large  area  and  has 
flour  and  feed  mills,  foundries,  and  railroad  shops. 
In  1882  the  site  was  chosen  as  a  post  for  the  North- 
west Mounted  Police. 

Me«dn*  Lodge,  city  (pop.  1370),  co,  seat  of  Bar- 
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be*  eo.,  8  Kansas,  W8W  of  Wichita,  in  a  wheat  and 
livestock  area,  founded  1873,  inc.  1879.  In  1867 
was  concluded  near  here  a  peace  treaty  with  the  five 
tribes  of  the  Plains  Indians — the  Apache,  Arapaho, 
Cheyenne,  Comanehe,  and  Kiowa,  every  five 
years  since  1927  a  pageant  has  commemorated  the 
event.  Carry  Nation,  who  lived  here,  began  her 
antisalooa  crusade  in  the  city  in  1899.  Gypsum 
products  are  made 

medicine  man:  see  SHAMAN. 

Medieval  Latin  literature  had  its  undatable  begin- 
nings in  a  crumbling  Roman  Empire  whose  litera- 
ture had  already  become  decadent.  Transitional 
figures  from  the  4th  to  the  6th  cent ,  such  as  St 
HILARY  or  PoiTiBaa,  St  AMBROSE,  St  JEROME,  and 

St     AtJOUCTlNB  in  PATRISTIC  LITKRATURB  and  the 

pagan  BOKTHIUS  are  hardly  classical  authors  even 
if  they  cannot  be  called  medieval.  But  although 
its  development  was  gradual,  Medieval  Latin  did 
produce  a  characteristic  literature,  different  from 
that  of  classical  Latin  in  its  inspiration,  its  lan- 
guage, and  its  genres.  The  development  resulted 
from  two  factors,  the  fall  of  the  empire  and  with 
it  the  disappearance  of  the  milieu  which  had  pro- 
duced Cicero  and  Vergil,  and  the  rise  of  Christian- 
ity, the  influence  of  which  cannot  be  overestimated. 
From  the  5th  cent.  (liriHiian  writers  drew  upon 
Greek  and  Latin  patristu  literature  and  the  Latin 
versions  of  the  BIBLT.  especially  the  Vulgate.  The 
language  which  these  authors  employed  was  the 
colloquial  Latin  wluch  had  been  spoken  for  a  long 
time  by  the  lower  classes  in  Rome  and  the  prov- 
inces and  which  was  simpler  and  more  flexible 
than  the  classical  Classical  language  and  model* 
were  never  completely  neglected,  but  attempts  to 
revive  classical  standards,  like  that  in  the  Oaro- 
hngian  renaissance,  were  unsuccessful  This  col- 
loquial Latui  remained  the  language  of  the  people 
in  8  Europe  until  the  differentiation  of  vernaculars 
by  tho  10th  cent  It  then  became  the  international 
language  of  Europe,  and,  fostered  by  the  Catholic- 
Church,  it  retained  this  function  long  after  the  rise 
of  excellent  vernacular  hteratures  Particularly  in 
the  early  literature,  Christianity  also  determined 
most  of  the  genres  Poetry  turned  generally  to 
hymns,  and  prose  to  homilies,  theological  treatises, 
ecclesiastical  rules,  saints'  lives,  and  devotional 
literature  in  general  Some  of  the  greatest  medieval 
literature  remains  in  the  hymns  and  prayers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  liturgy  There  gradually  developed 
also,  espec  tally  from  the  10th  cent  .  important 
secular  genres  like  the  lync,  the  epic,  the  romance, 
the  fabliau,  the  beast  epic,  and  the  historical  or 
philosophical  treatise  The  Medieval  Latin  litera- 
ture extant  is  many  times  greater  than  the  classic  al, 
and  a  chronological  sketch  can  point  out  only  the 
main  figures  and  developments  One  of  tho  earlier 
Christian  poets  was  the  Spanish  PRUDENTIUH  (4th 
tent ),  remembered  especially  for  his  hymns.  An- 
other was  Sedulius  (5th  cent ) ,  whose  Carmen 
paschole  recounts  the  life  and'  resurrection  of 
Christ.  P  ORTTTNATIJS  of  Gaul  (0th  cent )  wrote, 
besides  several  occasional  poems,  the  stirring 
hymn,  Veantla  regie  Two  other  early  hymns,  both 
anonymous,  were  GLORIA  IN  EXCFLBIS  and  TF 
Deux  Prim  ipal  prose  writers  m  the  6th  and  earh 
7th  cent  were  CASSIODORUS  and  St  GREGORY  o» 
TOURS,  important  for  their  histories;  St  GREGORY  I 
(Gregory  the  Great)  for  hw  letters,  the  Dialogue-*, 
and  Pastoiatt  Care,  and  St  IHIDORE  OF  SEVILLE 
for  hia  Ongines,  a  universal  encyclopedia  long 
prominent  in  the  Middle  Ages  From  the  6th 
through  the  8th  cent,  the  British  Isles  were  pro- 
ducing a  substantial  Latin  literature,  among  the 
writers  were  St  GILDAB,  St  COLTJMBA,  St  ALD- 
HELM,  and,  most  important  the  Venerable  BEDL 
ALCUIN  of  York,  who  joined  the  court  of  Charle- 
magne, had  little  literary  merit,  but  figured  largeh 
in  the  Carolmgian  renaissance,  a  revival  of  learning 
which  lasted  nearly  two  centuries  Prominent  fig- 
ures connected  with  it  were  biographers  and  hm- 
tonans,  such  aa  PAUL  THE  DEACON,  EINH  VKD,  and 
LIUTPRAND,  and  thcologu  al  writers,  such  aa 
RABANUS  MAURUB  MAomcNTius  and  KHIGEJIA, 
The  poets  WALAFRin  STRABO  and  GOTTSCHALK 
were  exceptional  m  their  attempts  to  use  strict 
classical  forms  of  quantitative  verse  From  the  4fch 
cent  or  earlier,  however,  there  had  been  develop- 
ing from  a  number  of  sources  a  popular,  accentual, 
rhymed  poetry  This  process  was  stimulated  by  tlte 
evolution  from  the  9tn  cent  on  of  sequence  hvnins 
in  which  a  single  syllable  corresponded  to  each 
note  Interaction  between  musical  rhythm  and 
words  eventually  prodm  ed  the  accentual,  rhymed 
hymn,  a  forerunner  of  modern  prosody  In  the 
10th  cent  appeared  the  Waltkamix,  or  W  altar- 
lied,  a  warlike  Germanic  epic,  probably  by  Euuo- 
HARD  I,  and  the  poems  and  plavs  of  the  mm 
HROSWITHA  In  the  same  century  began  the 
simple  Latin  dialogues  which  dramatised  the  birth 
and  the  resurrection  of  Christ  They  were  given 
in  French  and  English  churches  and  later  developed 
into  the  MIRACLE  PLAY.  Prominent  authors  m 
the  late  10th  and  the  1 1th  cent  were  SYLVESTER  II, 
his  pupil  Fulbert,  St.  PKTKR  DAHTTAN,  LANFRANC, 
St.  AMSBLM,  and  HILDKBSRT  or  LAVAHOIN.  In  all 
genres  medieval  Latin  literature  reached  its  height 
in  the  12th  and  13th  cent.  The  GOLZARDIC  SONC.B, 
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which  had  begun  in  the  Uth  cent,  flourished; 
their  directness  and  freshness  were  characteristic 
of  many  of  the  best  poems  later  produced  in  the 
vernacular  Magnificent  hymns,  many  of  them 
now  in  the  missal  and  breviary,  were  composed, 
e.g  ,  Jem  dulcis  memona,  sometimes  attributed  to 
St.  BERNARD  OF  CLAIRVADX,  Stabat  Mater 
dolorosa,  probably  by  JACOPONB  DA  TODI;  DIES 
IRAK  by  Thomas  of  Celano,  and  PANOE  LINGUA  by 
8t  THOMAS  AQUINAS  Other  poets  were  ABELARD, 
who  composed  lyrics  and  hymns  as  well  as  philo- 
sophical works,  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  who  first  used 
two-syllable  rhyme  with  real  skill;  and  BERNARD 
or  CLUNY,  who  produced  the  impressive  jeremiad 
De  contemptu  mundt  Among  the  many  historians, 
chroniclers,  encyclopedists,  and  writers  of  miscel- 
lanies were  WILLIAM  OF  MALMESBURY,  GEOFFREY 

OF    MONMOUTU,    GlRALDUB    CAMBREN8IB,    Walter 

MAP,  and  VINCENT  OF  BEAUVAIS.  The  summa  of 
saints'  lives  appeared  in  the  Golden  Legend,  col- 
lected by  Jacobus  de  Voragine  Scholars  and  philo- 
sophical writers  of  the  12th  cent.,  such  as  JOHN  OF 
SALISBURY  and  Robert  GROSSETBSTK,  were  fore- 
runners of  13th-century  SCHOLASTICISM  Mam  fig- 
ures in  this  synthesis  of  medieval  philosophy  were 
8t  BON  \VENTURE,  ALBERTCB  MAONOS,  and  St 
THOMAS  AQUINAS  himself  The  learning  of  Roger 
BACON,  famous  for  his  scientific  and  linguistic 
studies,  pointed  toward  the  Renaissance  By  the 
14th  cent  the  vernaculars  were  generally  ascendant 
m  literature,  but  both  DANTE  and  PETRARCH 
esteemed  their  Latin  writings  Standing  out  above 
the  numerous  Latin  writers  involved  m  hair-epht- 
ting  scholastic  disputation  were  DUNS  SCOTUS, 
WILLIAM  or  OCCAM,  and  John  WYCLIK  One  of  the 
last  popular  works  in  Latin  was  the  Imitation  of 
Chnst  by  THOMAS  A  KEMPIB  of  the  15th  cent  Al- 
though during  the  Renaissance  and  later  tunes. 
Erasmus.  Francis  Bacon,  Milton,  Newton,  and 
others  wrote  in  Latin,  they  sought  to  imitate  classi- 
cal Latin,  and  Medieval  Latin  was  displaced  as  a 
literary  medium  by  the  vernaculars  It  still  re- 
mains an  essential  key  to  the  medieval  heritage 
See  H  O  Taylor,  The  Medieval  Mind  (1925),  F 
A  Wright  and  T  A  Sinclair,  A  History  of  Later 
Latin  Literature  (1931),  Maurice  Helm,  A  History 
of  Medieval  Latin  Literature  (1949) 
Medill,  Joseph  (mudu"),  1823-99,  American  journal- 
ist, b  near  St  John,  N  B  His  family  moved  to  a 
farm  near  Massillon,  Ohio,  m  1832  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1846,  but  in  1849  abandoned 
the  law  and  with  his  three  brothers  bought  the 
Coshocton  Whig,  which  he  renamed  the  Republican 
In  1861  he  founded  the  Daily  Forest  City  in  Cleve- 
land and  later  merged  it  with  a  Free-Sod  paper  to 
form  the  Cleveland  Leader  Medill  bought  an  in- 
terest m  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1855,  became  its 
managing  editor  and  business  manager,  and  from 
1874  till  his  death  had  absolute  control  of  the 
paper  He  was  important  m  the  formation  of  the 
Republican  party  (he  w  credited  with  having  sug- 
gested its  name)  and  was  a  warm  supporter  and 
friend  of  Lincoln  In  the  Civil  War  he  advocated 
the  emancipation  and  arming  of  the  slaves  and  in 
Reconstruction  days  backed  the  radical  Republi- 
cans in  Congress  He  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
constitutional  convention  of  1869,  was  one  of  the 
first  U  S  civil  service  commissioners  (1871),  and 
was  elected  (1871)  mayor  of  Chicago.  See  Philip 
Kinsley,  The  Chicago  Tribune  (3  vols  ,  1943-46) , 
John  Tebbel,  An  American  Dynasty  (1947) 
Medina,  Jos6  Tonbio  (hosa'tore'byo  madhe'na), 
1852-1930,  Chilean  scholar  His  numerous  works 
cover  a  vast  range  of  learning — history  and  biog- 
raphy, bibliography,  archaeology,  and  journalism 
Among  them  are  a  history  of  colonial  literature  in 
Chile,  Lot  abongenes  de  Chile  (1882) ,  biographical 
works  on  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  Estoban  G6mez.  and 
others,  numerous  books  on  the  hustory  of  printing 
m  Spanish  America,  and  the  monumental  Biblw- 
Uca  hvpano-amencana  (7  vols.,  1898-1907)  See 
Elizabeth  Roberts,  Jose  Tonbio  Medina:  His  Life 
and  Works  (1941) 

Medina  (mlde'nu),  Arabic  Medinat  en-Nabv  [city  of 
the  Prophet,  i  e  ,  Mohammed]  or  Medinat  Rasul 
Allah  (city  of  the  apostle  of  Allah],  city  (pop. 
c.l 5,000),  Hejaz,  Saudi  Arabia.  It  is  situated  in- 
land, c  1 10  mi.  from  the  Red  Sea,  in  a  well-watered 
1  oasis,  where  much  fruit  is  rawed  Before  the  flight 
(the  hegira)  of  MOHAMMED  from  Mecca  to  the  city 
m  622.  Medina  was  called  Yathrib  Mohammed 
quickly  gained  control  of  Medina,  successfully  de- 
fended it  against  attacks  from  Mecca,  and  used  it 
as  the  base  for  converting  and  conquering  Arabia. 
Medina  grew  rapidly  until  662,  when  the  capital  of 
the  caliphate  was  transferred  to  Damascus  Local 
warfare  reduced  the  city's  importance,  and  it 
passed  to  the  rule  of  petty  chieftains.  It  was 
brought  under  the  sway  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  in 
1517  It  fell  to  the  Wahabia  m  1804  but  was  re- 
captured by  the  Turks  in  1812  In  the  First 
World  War  forces  of  Husein  ibn  Ah,  who  revolted 
against  Turkey,  captured  Medina.  In  1924  it  fell 
to  Ibn  Saud,  Husem's  rival,  after  a  15-month  siege 
The  city  is  surrounded  by  two  walls,  flanked 
by  bastions  and  pierced  by  nine  gates  The  chief 
building  is  the  great  mosque,  which  contains  the 
tomba  of  Mohammed,  his  daughter  Fatima,  and 
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the  caliph  Omar.  The  great  pilgrimage  to  MECCA 
which  pious  Moslems  wish  to  make  at  least  onoe  in 
their  lives  includes  a  visit  to  Medina,  Soe  Eldon 
Rutter,  The  Holy  Cities  of  Arabia  (1928). 
Medina  (mldl'nuj  1  Industrial  village  (pop.  5,871), 
W  N  Y  ,  on  the  Barge  Canal  and  E  of  Lockport;  in 
a  rich  farm  region ,  inc  1832  Iron  products,  furni- 
ture and  canned  foods  are  made.  Sandstone  quar- 
ries are  near  2  Village  (pop  4,359),  co.  seat  of 
Medina  oo  ,  N  Ohio,  NW  of  Akron,  m  a  farm  area, 
settled  as  Mecca,  platted  1818.  Apiarian  supplies 
and  wood  novelties  are  manufactured  here 
Medina  Sidonia  (madhe'na  sedh6'nya),  Spanish 
noble  family,  which  leceived  the  ducal  title  from 
John  II  of  Castile  in  1445  and  gave  Spain  several 
prominent  cituens  Best  known  among  them  was 
Alonso  P6rez  de  Guzman,  duque  de  Medina 
Sidonia  (alon'sO  pft'reth  da  goothman'doo'kada), 
1550-1615  He  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Spanish  ARMADA  through  the  favor  of  King  Philip 
II.  The  disastrous  defeat  waa  partly  due  to  his 
ineptitude. 

Medinet  el  Faiyum.  Egypt  see  FAIYUM. 
Mediolanum  see  MILAN. 

Mediterranean  race .  see  RACE. 
Mediterranean  Sea  [Latin, -in  the  midst  of  lands], 
largest  inland  sea,  surrounded  by  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  Its  area  is  1,145,000  sq  mi  (highest  esti- 
mate), maximum  length,  c  2,300  mi  ,  maximum 
width,  c  1,200  mi  ,  and  greatest  depth,  c  14,435 
ft ,  off  Cape  Matapan  It  connects  with  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  with  the 
Black  Sea  through  the  Dardanelles,  Sea  of  Mar- 
mara, and  Bosporus ,  and  with  the  Red  Sea  through 
the  Suez  Canal  Its  chief  divisions  are  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian, Adriatic,  Ionian,  and  Aegean  seas,  its  chief 
islands,  Sicily,  Corsica,  Crete,  Cyprus,  Malta, 
Rhodes,  the  Dodecanese,  the  Cyclades,  the  Spora- 
des,  and  the  Balearic  and  Ionian  islands  Shallows 
(Adventure  Bank)  between  Sicily  and  Cape  Bon, 
Tunisia,  divide  it  into  two  mam  basins  It  is  of 
higher  salinity  than  the  Atlantic  and  has  little  var- 
iation in  tides  The  largest  rivers  that  flow  into  it 
are  the  Po,  Rhone,  Ebro,  and  Nile  The  shores  are 
chiefly  mountainous  Earthquakes  and  volcanic 
disturbances  are  frequent,  the  region  has  local 
winds,  such  as  the  SIROCCO  from  the  south  and  the 
bora  and  mistral  from  the  north  Fish  (about  400 
species),  sponge,  and  coral  are  plentiful  The  Med- 
iterranean was  opened  as  a  highway  for  commerce 
by  the  PHOENICIAN  CIVILIZATION  CARTHAGE, 
Greece,  Sicily,  and  Rome  were  rivals  for  dominance 
of  its  shores  and  trade,  under  the  Roman  Empne  it 
became  virtually  a  Roman  lake  (the  Romans  often 
called  it  mare  nostrum  [our  sea])  Produc  ta  of  the 
Orient  passed  to  Europe  over  Mediterranean  trade 
routes  until  the  establishment  of  a  route  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (late  15th  cent )  Since  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  (1869)  the  Mediterrane- 
an has  resumed  its  importance  as  a  link  on  the 
route  to  the  East  The  development  of  the  north- 
ern regions  of  Africa  and  of  oil  fields  in  the  Near 
East  have  increased  its  trade  Its  importance  aa  a 
trade  link  and  aa  a  route  foi  attacks  on  Europe  re- 
sulted in  European  rivalry  for  control  of  its  coasts 
and  islands  and  was  demonstrated  b>  campaigns 
in  the  region  during  both  world  wars  See  Mar- 
gret  Boven,  Mediterranean  Cross-Currents  (Eng 
tr  ,  1938) ,  Charles  Morau,  The  Sea  of  Memories 
(1942) ,  Emil  Ludwig,  The  Mediterranean  (Eng  tr  , 
1942),  William  Reitzel,  The  Mediterranean  Its 
Role  in  America's  Foreign  Policy  (1948),  Andre 
Siegfried,  The  Mediteiranean  (Eng  tr  ,  1948) 

medium,  in  SPIRITISM,  the  person  through  whom 
communication  with  spirits  of  the  dead  is  at- 
tempted. Mediums  have  been  the  subject  of  in- 
tensive psychical  research,  and  while  many  of 
them  have  been  exposed  as  frauds,  certain  phe- 
nomena have  been  recorded  which  are  not  ex- 
plained by  known  causes 

medlar  (mSd'lur),  small,  deciduous  tree  (Mesjnlus 
germanica)  of  the  rose  family,  native  to  Europe 
and  Asia  It  grows  to  a  height  of  from  10  to  20  ft , 
has  luxuriant  foliage,  and  in  the  wild  state  is  some- 
times thorny  The  pointed,  oblong  leaves  are  from 
3  to  5  in  long,  the  white  or  pinkish  flowers  are 
large  and  are  borne  singly  The  medlar  has  long 
been  cultivated  m  parts  of  Europe  for  its  acid, 
apple-shaped  fruit  It  is  usually  not  picked  until 
after  it  has  been  touched  by  frost,  which  causes  the 
hard  fruit  to  begin  to  mellow,  then  the  fruit  is 
stored  until  the  npenmg  process  is  completed  It 
is  commonly  eaten  fresh  but  is  sometimes  used  for 
preserves 

M6doc  (maddk'),  region,  SW  France,  a  peninsula 
extending  N  of  Bordeaux  between  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay and  the  Gironde  nver.  It  is  covered  with  some 
of  the  most  famous  vineyards  of  France  (e.g , 
Chateau  Lafite,  Chateau  Mouton-Rothschild,  Cha- 
teau Margaux).  PautUac  and  Lesparre  are  the 
chief  towns. 

medulla:  see  PITH. 

Medusa  (mldu'au),  in  Greek  mythology,  most  fa- 
mous of  the  three  GORGON  monsters,  She  was  once 
a  beautiful  woman,  but  she  offended  Athena,  who 
changed  her  hair  into  snakes  and  ma.de  her  face  so 
hideous  that  all  who  looked  at  her  were  turned  to 
atone.  When  Medusa  waa  with  child  by  Poseidon, 


Perseus  killed  her  and  presented  her  head  to 
Athena,  his  patroness.  Chrysaor  and  Pegasus 
sprang  from  her  blood  when  she  died.  Medusa'* 
head  retained  its  petrifying  power  even  after 
death,  and  because  of  this  it  was  a  favorite  device 
on  armor.  Athena  used  the  Medusa  head  on  her 

medusa,  name  given  to  the  free-swimming  genera- 
tion of  certain  types  of  JELLYFISH. 

Medveditsa  (rnldve'dyltsu),<  river,  430  mi.  long, 
RSFSR.  Rising  NE  of  Volsk,  it  flows  southwest, 
roughly  parallel  to  the  Volga,  into  the  Don.  It  is 
not  navigable 

Medway,  town  (pop.  3,297),  E  Mass.,  on  the  Charlen 
and  SW  of  Boston,  settled  1657,  set  off  from  Med- 
field  1713  Woolens  are  produced. 

Medway,  river  of  SE  England.  Rising  from  two 
headutreams  in  Sussex  ana  Surrey,  it  passes  Maid- 
stone,  Rochester,  and  Chatham  and  enters  the 
Thames  at  Sheerness  It  is  70  mi.  long. 

Meehan,  Thomas  (me'un),  1826-1901,  American 
botanist,  nurseryman,  writer,  and  editor,  b  Eng- 
land, While  in  his  early  teens  he  succeeded  in 
hybridizing  the  fuchsia,  producing  a  new  race,  and 
he  made  and  published  his  first  scientific  discovery, 
relating  to  the  stamens  of  the  portulaca  He  wrote 
the  American  Handbook  of  Ornamental  Trees  (1853) 
and  The  Native  Flowers  and  Ferns  of  the  United 
States  (1878-80). 

Meek,  Fielding  Bradford,  1817-76,  American  pale- 
ontologist, b  Madison.  Ind.  He  was  an  assistant 
in  the  geological  survey  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota  (1848-49)  and  subsequently  assisted 
James  Hall  m  the  survey  of  New  York  While  with 
Hall  he  made  an  expedition  to  the  Badlands  with 
F  V  Hayden  and  spent  some  time  on  the  Missouri 
survey  After  1858  he  lived  in  Washington,  D  C  , 
and  worked  on  the  government  surveys,  chiefl> 
with  Hayden  His  works  include  Check  List  of  thi 
Invertebrate  Fossils  of  North  America  (18G4)  and, 
with  Hayden,  Palaeontology  of  the  Upper  Missouri 
(1865). 

Meek,  Joseph  L.,  1810-75,  American  pioneer,  b 
Washington  co  ,  Va  In  1828  he  went  to  St  LOUIH 
and  soon  became  one  of  the  mountain  men,  the 
trappers  in  the  West.  He  trapped  m  the  dangerous 
Blackfoot  country,  and  in  1833-34  he  and  several 
companions  made  a  journey  to  California,  return- 
ing across  the  Mojave  Desert  As  the  days  of 
trapping  declined,  he  guided  a  party  to  Oregon  and 
settled  there  In  1847-48  he  was  sent  as  a  mea- 
senger  to  Washington  to  ask  Federal  protection  foi 
the  Oregon  settlers  He  served  as  Federal  marshal 
for  a  time  after  Oregon  became  a  territory  His 
accounts  of  his  life  (mostly  true)l  are  recorded  in 
Mrs  F  F  Victor's  River+of  the  Wust  (1871). 

Meeker,  Ezra,  1830-1928,  American  pioneer,  b  near 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio  He  and  his  bride  went  out  in 
1851  over  the  Oregon  Trail,  and  later  he  beiame  a 
farmer  and  hop  grower  at  Puyallup,  Wash  He  de- 
voted much  enthusiasm  and  hard  work  to  preserv- 
ing the  historical  memory  of  the  Oregon  Trail  and 
pioneer  days  He  founded  (1926)  the  Oregon  Trail 
Memorial  Association  and  also  wrote  several  work» 
on  the  early  days,  including  Washington  Territoru 
West  of  the  Cascade  Mountain*  (1870),  Pwncci 
Reminiscences  of  Pugct  Sound  (1905),  and  an  auto- 
biography (1916) 

Meeker,  town  (pop  1,399,  alt.  c  6,200  ft ),  co  seat 
of  Rio  Blanco  co  ,  NW  Colo  ,  on  the  White  River, 
in  a  farm  and  ranch  area,  inc.  1885 

Meeker,  Mount,  peak,  13,911  ft  high,  N  central 
Colo  ,  in  the  Front  Range  It  is  included  in  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park 

Meer,  Jan  van  der,  Dutch  painter  of  Delft,  eeo 
VERMEER,  JAN. 

Meer,  Jan  van  der  (ylln'  van  dur  mar'),  two  Dutch 
landscape  painters  Jan  van  der  Meer,  the  elder, 
1628-91,  was  born  in  Haarlem,  where  most  of  his 
work  was  done  Many  of  his  views  of  the  down* 
and  flatlands  of  Holland  have  excellently  drawn 
figures  His  son  and  pupil,  Jan  van  der  Meer,  the 
younger,  1656-1705,  became  in  1683  master  of  the 
guild  in  Haarlem.  Ho  is  best  known  for  his  land- 
scapes with  sheep. 

Meer,  Johannes  van  der:  see  VERMEER,  JAN. 

meerschaum  (meY'sh6m)  [Ger,«sea  foam],  a  min- 
eral that  looks  like  white  clay  and  is  used  chiefly 
for  making  tobacco  pipes  and  cigar  and  cigarette 
holders  (all  have  mouthpieces  of  amber)  It  j* 
about  aa  heavy  as  water  Lighter  pieces  sometime* 
float  to  shores,  and  the  mineral  has  been  errone- 
ously thought  a  petrified  sea  foam  Before  dryuig, 
it  is  relatively  soft,  and  meerschaum  pipes  are  often 
carved  into  ornate  forms  Vienna  is  the  chief  cen- 
ter of  meerschaum  carving  Meerschaum  is  ab- 
sorbent, and  pipes  made  of  it  and  waxed  become  a 
rich  brown  with  use.  The  mineral  is  found  in  many 
carts  of  the  world,  the  chief  source  being  Asia 
Minor.  Chips  made  in  carving  meerschaum  are 
pulverized  and  pressed  into  inferior  pipes,  and 
meerschaum  is  mutated  in  other  materials  Chem- 
ically, meerschaum  is  a  hydrous  magnesium  sili- 
cate, m  mineralogy  it  is  named  sepioute. 

Meerut  (me'rut),  city  (pop.  169,290),  NW  United 
Prova  ,  India.  Its  finest  buildings  were  erected  in 
the  Mogul  period.  The  first  outbreak  of  the  Sepoy 
Rebellion  took  place  here  in  May,  1857,  but  the 
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British  never  loot  the  city.  Grain,  sugar,  and  cot- 
ton are  traded,  and  flour  and  vegetable  oil  fire 
manufactured 
Megaera*  see  ERINYES. 

megalithic  monuments  (mSguU'thlk)  [Or, -large 
stone],  huge,  but  essentially  simple,  stone  struc- 
tures found  throughout  the  world  from  prehistoric 
times.  The  earliest  date  back  to  the  2d  millennium 
B.C  and  are  chiefly  found  along  the  coastal  sec- 
tions of  Western  Europe  Little  is  known  of  their 
builders  except  that  they  used  metals  and  were 
agriculturalists  who  preferred  areas  open  to  the 
sea  Such  massive  structures  testify  to  the  en- 
gineering feats  possible  to  the  concerted  efforts  of 
relatively  ill-equipped  peoples  See  also  CAIRN, 
CARNAC,  DOLMEN,  STONEHBNOE.  See  O  G  S 
Crawford,  The  Long  Barrows  of  the  Cotswolds 
(1926),  T  F  G  Dexter,  Sacred  Stone  (1929) 

Megalopolis  (mcgul5'palta)  [Gr  , -great  city],  an- 
cient city,  S  central  Arcadia,  Greece  It  was 
founded  (c  370  B  C  ),  on  Epammondas'  advice,  as 
headquarters  for  the  new,  anti-Spartan  Arcadian 
league  Inhabitants  of  many  villages  moved  there. 
It  was  the  home  of  Philopoemen  and  of  Polybiua 
There  has  been  much  exc  avation 

Megantic  (mugan'tlk,  Fr  magatek')  or  Lac  Megan- 
tic,  town  (pop  4,560),  SE  Quo  ,  on  Lake  Megantic 
and  ENE  of  Sherbrooke  It  is  a  lumbering  and 
farming  center. 

Megara  (me'guru.  me'gara),  town  (pop  13,360), 
central  Greece  Hero  stood  the  ancient  town  of 
Megara.  the  c  apital  of  Megans,  a  small  district  be- 
tween the  gulfs  of  Corinth  and  Aegma  The  Dori- 
ans who  succeeded  the  earliest-knowni  inhabitants 
made  Megara  a  wealthy  city  by  maritime  trade 
and  founded  many  colonies,  including  Chalcedon 
and  Byzantium  After  the  Persian  Wars  the  citizens 
summoned  Athenian  aid  against  the  Corinthians 
(459  B  C  ),  but  later  expelled  the  Athenians,  thus 
helping  to  provoke  the  Peloponnesian  War 

megatherium  (meguther'eum)  [Gr, -large  beast], 
extinct  ground  sloth  which  was  widely  distributed 
in  North  and  South  \menca  m  the  Pfeistocene  A 
huge  beast,  it  attained  a  length  of  18  ft  and  was 
probably  proportionately  heavy  The  hind  legs  and 
tail  wore  massive,  the  forelegs  slender  and  supple, 
the  animal  probably  supported  itself  much  of  the 
time  in  a  somierect  position  on  its  hind  legs  and 
tail  and  used  its  forelegs  to  pull  from  trees  the  fo- 
hage  on  wh»  h  it  fed 

Meghna  (mcg'nu) ,  river  of  E  East  Bengal  prov , 
Pakistan,  flowing  c  150  mi  S  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
Several  channels  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra 
rivers  discharge  into  the  Meghna 

Megiddo  (-gld'-),  ancient  city,  Palestine,  by  the 
Kishon  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  plain  of  Es- 
DRAELON  duo  N  of  Samaria  Arc  haeological  ex- 
<  avations  undertaken  under  American  leadership 
m  the  1930s  revealed  that  Megiddo  was  a  city  be- 
fore 2000  B  C  ,  the  finds  for  the  middle  of  the  2d 
millennium  B  C  were  especially  valuable  Near 
Megiddo  several  important  battles  have  been 
fought  lleie  Thutmose  III  defeated  a  Syrian 
coalition  (14797  B  C  ),  and  at  Megiddo,  Deborah 
led  the  Jews  to  win  over  Sisera  Judges  4,  6 
Josiah  was  defeated  and  killed  here  by  the  Pharaoh 
Necho  c  609  B  C  2  Kings  23  29,30  The  plain  is 
called  the  valley  of  Megiddon  in  Zech  12  11  See 
also  ARMAGEDDON 

megrim    see  MIGRAINE 

Meharry  Medical  College  (muha'rS),  at  Nashville, 
Tenn  ,  roediu  ational,  for  Negroes  It  was  or- 
ganized in  1876  as  the  medical  department  of  Cen- 
tral Tennessee  College  and  was  chartered  as  an  in- 
dependent school  in  1915  It  has  schools  of  medi- 
c  me,  dentistry,  and  nursing 

Mehemet  For  persons  thus  named,  see  MOHAMMED 

Mehetabeel  (niche1 'tube!) ,  ancestor  of  Shemaiah  the 
prophet  Neh  610 

Mehetabel  (mehg'tubM),  wife  of  Hadad,  king  of 
Edom  Gen  3639 

Mehida  (mehl'du),  family  returned  from  Babylon. 
Ezra  2  52,  Neh  7  54 

Mehir  (mo'hlr)  [Heb  , -price],  descendant  of  Judah 
1  Chron  4  11. 

Meholathite  (meho'luthlt),  biblical  epithet,  perhaps 
referring  to  ABEL-MEHOLAH  1  Sam  18  19 

Mehujael  unrhu'juM)  [Heb, -God  has  smitten], 
descendant  of  Cam  Gen  4  18 

Mehul.  Etienne  Nicolas  (atycV  nekfila'  maul'), 
1763-1817,  French  operatic  composer  Encour- 
aged by  Gluck,  he  became  one  of  France's  out- 
standing composers  in  the  Revolutionary  period 
At  the  founding  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  he  was 
made  an  inspector  His  masterpiece  was  the  bibli- 
cal opera  Joseph  (1807)  Euphrosine  et  Coradin 
(1790)  and  Stratonice  (1792)  were  the  first  operas 
which,  while  without  comical  elements,  were  called 
operas  comiquet  because  they  employed  spoken 
dialogue. 

Mehuman  (mehu'mfln),  chamberlain  of  King  Aha- 
suerus  Esther  1.10 

Mehunim,  Canaanite  tribe,  S  Palestine  see  MAON. 

Meiggs.  Henry  (meg*),  1811-77,  American  promot- 
er and  railroad  contractor,  b  Catskill,  N.Y.  He 
went  to  California  in  the  gold  rush,  built  a  fortune 
from  nothing,  then,  finding  himself  faced  with 
debts  and  accusations  of  forgery,  he  fled  (1854)  to 
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Chile.  He  became  one  of  the  moat  spectacular  of 
all  railroad  builders  in  South  America.  No  moun- 
tain passes  were  too  high,  no  desert  too  broad,  no 
terrain  too  difficult  He  began  in  Chile  with  rail- 
roads from  Santiago  to  the  Maule  river  and  to  Val- 
paraiso. After  1868  he  worked  in  Peru  and  com- 
pleted the  Mollendo-Arequipa  line  in  1871  His 
greatest  undertaking,  the  road  from  Callao  to  Lima 
and  up  to  Oroya  on  dizzying  mountain  slopes,  was 
halted  in  1876  by  lack  of  funds,  but  his  work  on  it 
was  an  almost  incredible  victory  over  nature  See 
biography  by  Watt  Stewart  (1946) 
Meighen,  Arthur  (m«'un),  1874-,  Canadian  political 
leader,  b  Ontario,  grad  Toronto  Umv  ,  1896  En- 
tering the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  in  1908, 
he  became  solicitor  general  (1913),  secretary  of 
state  and  minister  of  mines  (1917),  and  minister 
of  the  interior  (1917)  He  was  ( hosen  prune  minis- 
ter in  1920  but  resigned  in  1921  after  his  defeat  in 
the  general  ele<  tion  As  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party,  Meighen  was  again  prime  minister  in  1926 
but  resigned  within  the  year  In  1932  Prime  Minis- 
ter Richard  B  Bennett  appointed  him  to  the  son- 
ate,  from  which  he  resigned  in  1942  to  contest  a 
seat  for  the  House  of  Commons  Defeated,  he 
retired  to  private  life 

Meigi,  Return  Jonathan  (mfegz),  1740-1823,  Amer- 
ican army  officer  in  the  American  Revolution,  b 
Middletown,  Conn  He  served  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Ameru  an  Revolution  He  at  eompanied 
Benedict  Arnold  on  the  Quebec  expedition,  where 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  exchanged  (1776), 
he  kept  a  journal  of  his  experiences  on  the  cam- 
paign As  colonel,  he  led  an  expedition  against  the 
British  at  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island,  in  1777,  this 
was  his  most  remarkable  exploit  He  served  under 
Wayne  at  Stony  Point  in  1779  After  the  Revolu- 
tion he  was  interested  in  the  OHIO  COMPANY  OF 
Asset  IATES  and  in  the  settlement  made  at  Marietta 
in  1788  In  1801  he  was  appointed  Indian  agent 
for  the  Cherokee,  and  he  retained  the  post  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  His  son,  Return  Jonathan 
Meigs,  17647-1825,  American  statesman,  b 
Middlotown,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  1785,  also  went  to 
Ohio  and  became  politically  prominent  there  He 
had  served  as  territorial  judge,  member  of  the  ter- 
ritorial legislature,  and  chief  justice  of  the  state  in 
Ohio  before  becoming  a  judge  in  the  Louisiana 
Territory  and  in  Michigan  Territory  As  Senator 
from  Ohio  (1808-10)  and  governor  of  that  state 
(1810-14)  he  rendered  sterling  service,  which 
was  rewarded  bv  his  appointment  as  Postmaster 
General  (1814-23) 

Meigs,  Fort,  founded  (Feb  ,  1813)  in  the  War  of  1812 
by  Gen  William  Henry  HARRISON  on  the  Maumee 
river,  near  the  present  Perr>  sburg,  Ohio,  across  the 
river  from  the  British  Fort  Miami  (at  the  present 
Maumee,  Ohio)  Through  the  spring  and  summer 
the  British  and  Americans  faced  each  other  An 
American  relief  party  was  wiped  out,  but  British 
attacks  under  Gen  H  A  Proctor,  especially  in 
May  and  July,  1813,  failed  to  take  this  "Gibraltar 
of  the  West  "  The  defense  helped  to  lift  American 
morale 

Meiji  (ma'jS),  reign  name  of  Emperor  MUTBUHITO 
of  Japan  Just  after  his  accession  occurred  the 
revolution  in  Japanese  life  and  government  that  is 
known  as  the  Meiji  restoration  The  centuries-old 
power  of  the  SHOGUN  had  declined,  and  much  op- 
position had  been  built  up  in  the  late  18th  and 
early  19th  cent  The  intrusion  of  foreigners,  ini- 
tiated by  Matthew  C  PERRY,  precipitated  discon- 
tent The  shogun,  under  pressure,  submitted  (1854) 
to  foreign  demands  Therefore  a  large  group  found  a 
pretext  for  demanding  that  the  shogun  surrender 
power  to  the  emperor,  even  though  the  emperor, 
too,  was  forced  to  yield  later  to  foreign  demands. 
The  heads  of  the  powerful  clans  attempted  resis- 
tance on  their  own  to  the  foreigners  and  were  de- 
feated The  proponents  of  Westernization  found 
themselves  strengthened  The  shogun  was  forced 
to  relinquish  power  to  the  emperor  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  1867  The  shogun,  after  defeat  in  battle, 
then  surrendered  himself  to  the  emperor,  and  the 
clan  heads  were  forced  under  the  code  of  loyalty  to 
do  likewise  The  emperor  was  thus  enabled  in  1868 
to  place  the  power  of  government  in  the  hands  of 
the  Westermzera  (among  them  Ito,  Inouye,  Okubo, 
and  Yamagata  The  renovation  of  Japan  on  West- 
ern lines  was  accomplished  Feudalism  was  abol- 
ished, A  new  constitution  was  prepared  and  was 
adopted  in  1889,  long  after  suppression  of  the  Sat- 
suma  rebellion  in  1877  had  guaranteed  the  power 
of  the  reformers.  Japan  was  remade  into  an  in- 
dustrial, modern,  Westernized  state,  though  it 
kept  the  old  military  traditions 
Meikleiohn,  Alexander  (rul'kuljfm),  1872-.  Ameri- 
can educator,  b  Rochdale,  England,  grad  Brown 
Umv ,  1893,  Ph  D  Cornell  Umv ,  1897  He 
taught  philosophy  at  Brown  from  1897  to  1912, 
serving  as  dean  after  1901  and,  after  1906,  as  pro- 
fessor of  logic.  From  1912  to  1924  he  was  president 
of  Amherst  College  Meiklejohn  was  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  Umv  of  Wisconsin  from  1926  to 
1938  and  was  chairman  for  the  five  years  (1927-32) 
of  its  existence  of  the  Experimental  College,  which 
studied  intensively  a  period  of  Greek  civilization 
This  experiment  inspired  similar  programs  in  other 
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eg.  St.  John's  College  From  1933  to 
;aught  at  the  Social  Studies  Center  m  San 
Francisco  Mefklejohn's  educational  theories  are 
set  forth  in  The  Liberal  College  (1920),  Freedom  and 
the  College  (1923),  and  The  Experimental  College 
(1932)  He  also  wrote  What  Doe*  America  Mean? 
(1936),  Education  between  Two  Worlds  (1942),  and 
Free  Speech  and  lit  Relation  to  Self-Government 
(1948). 

Mei  Lan-fang  (mft'Ian'-fang'),  1893-,  Chinese  actor 
of  female  roles  Born  into  a  family  of  renowned  ac- 
tors, he  was  trained  by  his  musician  uncle,  Yu- 
ti'en,  and  made  his  professional  debut  at  the  age  of 
12  The  idol  of  Chinese  theatergoers,  he  gave  a 
command  performanc  e  before  the  emperor  m  1923 
He  brought  his  troupe  to  the  United  States  in  1930 
and  performed  several  plavleta  from  his  large  rep- 
ertoire The  heroine  in  The  Dream  of  the  Red 
Chamber  was  his  moat  famous  part.  News  of  his 
death  by  poisoning  in  Shanghai  was  given  in  an 
unconfirmed  Japanese  broadcast  m  1943,  he  was, 
however,  reported  alive  in  1945.  having  become  a 
national  hero  by  refusing  to  perform  for  Japanese 
invaders  during  the  Second  World  War 

Meilhac,  Henri  (arc'  maynk'),  1831-97,  French 
librettist  With  Philippe  Gille  he  wrote  the  libretto 
for  Massenet's  A f anon  (1884)  His  most  success- 
ful c  elaborations  were  the  librettos  with  Ludovic 
Hal6vv  for  the  operas  of  Offenbach  and  for  Bizet's 
Carmen 

Meiningen  (ml'nlng-un),  city  (pop  23,700),  Thunn- 
gia,  central  Germany,  on  the  Werra  river  It  has 
machinery,  textile,  and  lumber  industries  First 
mentioned  in  982  and  chartered  in  1344,  Meiningen 
was  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Meimngen 
from  1681  to  1918  In  the  second  half  of  the  19th 
cent  the  ducal  theater  of  Meiningen  acquired  an 
international  reputation  and  long  set  the  style  for 
German  dramatic  performances  The  ducal  or- 
chestra, conducted  (1880-  85)  by  Hans  von  Billow, 
was  also  famous  The  ducal  palace  was  built  in 
the  16th  and  17th  cent 

Memong,  Alexius  (alek'sy6t>s  ml'nong),  1853-1920, 
Austrian  philosopher  and  pathologist,  pupil  of 
Franz  Brentano  He  was  professor  at  the  Umv  of 
Graz  from  1889,  founding  (1894)  the  first  psycho- 
logical laboratory  in  Austria  Opposed  to  the  school 
of  content,  which  regarded  perception  as  a  compos- 
ite of  elementary  sensations,  Memong's  school  of 
the  act  believed  its  necessary  constituent  to  be  a 
definite  mental  act  Establishing  a  general  theory 
of  values  based  on  psvc  hological  grounds,  Memong 
distinguished  between  perception  as  the  recogni- 
tion of  relationships  inherent  in  the  perceived  ob- 
ject and  conception  as  dependent  on  the  mental 
act  itself  His  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen  [collected 
essays)  were  published  in  1914 

Meissen  (ml'sun),  cit>  (pop  48,348),  Saxony,  E 
Germany,  on  the  Elbe  and  NW  of  Dresden  It 
has  been  famous  since  1710  for  its  porcelain 
"Dresden"  china,  as  Meissen  ware  is  known  m 
English,  is  particularly  famous  for  its  figurines 
There  also  are  various  other  manufactures,  and 
there  are  large  kaolin  deposits  near  by  Meissen 
was  founded  (929)  b\  Henry  of  Saxony  (later  Ger- 
man king  as  Henry  I),  and  it  became  (965)  the  seat 
of  the  margraviate  of  Meissen,  where  the  WETTIN 
dynasty  of  SAXONY  originated  The  diocese  of 
Meissen  was  founded  in  968,  was  suppressed  in 
1581,  and  was  restored  m  1921  with  its  see  at  Baut- 
zen The  AJbrechtsburg,  a  large  castle  dominat- 
ing the  citv,  was  built  in  the  15th  cent  ,  it  housed 
(1710-1864)  the  royal  porcelain  manufacture,  be- 
gun by  J,  F  BdTTGER  under  the  patronage  of 
Elec  tor  Frederick  Augustus  I  (Augustus  II  of  Po- 
land) Among  the  other  ancient  buildings  of  Meis- 
sen are  the  cathedral  and  the  Church  of  St  Afra 
(both  13th-14th  cent ) 

Meissomer,  Jean  Louis  Ernest  (ehft'  Iwe'  £rn£st' 
mas6nya'),  1815-91,  French  genre  and  military 
painter  He  began  his  career  as  an  illustrator  and 
etcher  His  study  of  the  Dutch  masters  was  evi- 
denced m  his  first  painting  to  be  shown  (1834)  in 
the  Salon,  A  Visit  to  the  Burgomaster  His  small 
genre  paintings  show  furnishings  and  costumes  in 
exquisite  detail  with  accuracy  as  to  period  His 
figures  (usually  of  men)  seem  alive  Among  Meis- 
somer's  battle  scenes,  chiefly  of  the  Napoleonic 
Wars,  are  Napoleon  I  with  His  Staff  (Louvre)  and 
Fnedland,  1807  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  His  genre 
pictures  include  The  Voyage  (Louvre),  The  Lute 
Player  and  The  Sign  Painter  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) , 
Amateurs  of  Painting,  The  Chess  Player,  Young 
Man  Playing  a  Cello  See  study  by  Henri  Barbusse 
(Eng  tr  ,  1912) 

Meisaonier,  Juste  Aurele  (thusf  6rcl')>  1693?~1750, 
French  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  and  goldanuth 
Ho  is  best  known  as  a  goldsmith  and  decorator  to 
Louis  XV  He  is  the  author  of  several  books  of 
designs  and  is  considered  to  have  originated 
ROCOCO 

meistersmger  (ml'stur-)  [Ger  ,-mastorBingcr], 
member  of  one  of  the  musical  and  poetic  guild? 
which  flourished  in  the  large  cities  of  Germany 
from  the  14th  to  the  16th  cent ,  succeeding  the 
MINNESINGER  The  guilds  or  schools  were  com- 
posed chiefly  of  artisans  who  were  usually  obliged 
to  go  through  four  preparatory  stages  before  they 


CTOM  rftfwmcwM**  tedicattd  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Th«  key  to  pronunciation  facet  p«g«  1. 


MEISTER  STBPHAN 

could  attam  the  coveted  rank  of  Meister.    Each 
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was  ill-euited  for  the  role  of  »  leader  and  was  unable 


candidate  was  required  to  submit  an  original  song  to  secure  the  enthusiastic  support  which  Luther 

which  had  to  conform  to  rigid  technical  formulas  had  commanded  As  the  prime  mover  in  the  build- 

and  to  receive  the  approval  of  a  group  ofmdges  be-  ing  of  the  German  school  system  Melanchthon  is 

fore  admission  to  full  rank  was  granted  The  hbret-  known  as  preceptor  of  Germany    His  Loci  com- 

•  ~      "     •                       **-     '               appeared  in  a  modern  critical  edition  and 


to  of  Die  Metstersinger  von  Niirnbtrg,  an  opera  in 
three  acts  bv  Richard  Wagner,  is  a  faithful  rep- 
resentation of  guild  practices  There  was  very 


translation  by  Charles  Leander  Hall  (1944)  See 
J  W  Richards,  Philip  Melanchthon,  the  Protestant 
Preceptor  of  Germany,  1497-1660  (1898),  Franz 


little  opportunity  for  spontaneity  or  inspiration      rrrcepurr  vj   irvrmttTtj/,  t+vt-joav  novaj,   rr»m 
owing  to  the  strictness  of  the  rules   Hans  SAOHS      Hildebrandt,  AfeZancAtAon,  Alien  or  Ally?  (1946). 
s  the  greatest  of  the  meistersmgors  and  the  only    Melanesia    (mfihlnS'aha.-shu),   one  of   the   three 

mam  divisions  of  the  Pacific  islands,  in  the  S  and 
SW  Pacific,  south  of  the  equator.  It  includes  the 
Solomons,  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  the  Bis- 


real  poet  among  them 
Meister  Stephan*  see  LOCHNER.  STEPHAN 
Meitner,    Use    (16'au    mlt'nur),    1878-.   Austrian- 


of  1886,    His  decorations  painted  for  the 

World's  Columbian  Exposition.  Chicago  (1893), 
are  now  in  the  library  of  the  Univ.  of  Michigan 
In  1914  Melchers  settled  permanently  in  the 
United  States  and  devoted  himself  primarily  to 
portraits  and  mural  paintings.  In  1906  he  became 
a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
Among  his  works  aie  Mother  and  Child  and  Nurse 
and  Children  (Luxembourg  Mus  .  Paris) ,  The  Sup- 
per at  Emmau*  (Eseen) ,  Dutch  Skaters  (Pa.  Acad 
of  the  Fine  Arts) ;  Madonna  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) ; 


Penelope  and  Maternity  (Corcoran  Gall ) ,  Sailor 
His  Sweetheart  (Carnegie  Inst ,  Pittsburgh) , 


and  t 


Meitner,    Use    (16'au    mlt'nur),    1K78-,    Austrian-      Solomons,  wow  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  tne  Bis- 
Swedish  physicist  and  mathematician     She  was     marck  Archipelago,  and  the  Admiralty  and  Fiji 


professor  at  "the  Umv  of  Berlin  (1926-33)  A  refu- 
gee from  German \  after  1038,  she  became  associ- 
ated with  the  Umv  of  Stockholm  and  with  the 


inlands  The  Melane&ians  are  largely  of  Negroid 
stock,  their  languages  are  Malayc-Polynesian  (see 
LANGUAGE,  table) 


Nobel  Institute  at  Stockholm  and  was  visiting  pro-    Melatiah  (m«*lutl/u)  (Heb  , -freed  by  God],  worker 

fessor  (1946)  at  the  Catholic  Umv  of  America  Hhe     on  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  Neh  3  7 

discovered  in  1917  with  Otto  Hahn  the  element    Melba,  Dame  Nellie,   1861 '-1931,  Australian  so- 


protoactuuum  and  is  noted  for  her  work  on  the 
disintegrntion  products  of  radium,  thorium,  and 
actinium  and  on  the  behavior  of  beta  ra> s  In  1938 
she  participated  in  experimental  research  in  bom- 
barding the  uranium  nucleus  with  slow-speed  neu- 
trons Dr  Meitner  interpreted  the  results  as  a 
fisaion  of  the  nucleus  and  calculated  that  vast 
amounts  of  energy  were  liberated  Her  conclusion 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the  atomic 
bomb  In  1949  she  became  a  Swedish  citizen 
Me-jarkon  (mS-jar'kon)  [Heb  ,->ellow  waters),  un- 
located  town,  W  Palestine  Joshua  19  46 


prano,  whose  name  originally  was  Helen  Porter  Mit- 
chell First  trained  to  be  a  pianist,  she  appeared  as 
a  singer  in  Sydney  in  1885  and  in  London  m  1886 
After  study  with  Matlulde  Marchesi  in  Pans,  she 
made  her  operatic  debut  in  Brussels  in  1887  She 
sang  regularly  at  Covent  Garden  from  1888  until 
1926  and  intermittently  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  from  1893  to  1910,  in  1907  she  ap- 
peared at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  While  ex- 
tremely successful  in  lyric  and  coloratura  roles, 
she  nearly  ruined  her  voice  when,  m  1896,  she  sang 
BrUnnehilde  in  Siegfried  She  was  made  Dame  of 
the  British  Empne  in  1918.  See  her  autobiog- 


Mejillones  (raftheyo'nas),  small  port,  N  Chile  With         , 

a  good  harbor  and  a  rail  connection  38  mi    S  to  raphy,  Melodies  and  Memories  (1925) 

ANTOFAQA8TA,  it  exports  chiefly  Chilean  nitrates  Melbourne,  William  Lamb,  2d  Viscount  murn, 

and  Bolivian  tin     Here  in  1879  in  the  War  of  the  1779-1848,  English  Whig  statesman     He  entered 


Pacific  the  capture  of  the  Peruvian  ironclad, 
Hudscar,  gave  Chile  control  of  the  sea. 

Meknes  (mSkneV),  city  (pop  159,811),  French 
Morocco.  It  lies  in  a  fertile  and  well-watered  agri- 
cultural region,  and  it  is  an  important  railroad  cen- 
ter Meknes  was  founded  (<?  1672)  by  Sultan  Is- 
mail, who  undertook  palatial  building  operations 
that  gave  his  city  the  name  Versailles  of  Morocco, 
little  of  the  construction  has  surv  ived  In  the  old 
walled  town  are  a  large  summer  palace  and  gardens 
of  the  sultan  A  European  town  la  laid  out  beside 
the  old  one. 

Mekonah  (rndko'nu),  unlocated  town,  apparently  in 
S  Palestine  Neh  11  28 

Mekong  (makong'),  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  SE 
Asia,  over  2,500  mi  in  length  It  nses  in  Tibet  and 


Parliamont  in  1805,  held  the  chief  secretaryship  of 
Ireland  under  George  Canning  (1827-28) ,  and  en- 
tered the  House  of  Lords  on  the  death  of  his  father 
(1828),  but  exercised  little  political  influence  until 
he  became  home  secretary  tor  Lord  Grey  in  1830 
He  accepted  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  with  apathy 
In  1834  he  succeeded  Grey  as  prime  minister,  but 
was  replaced  the  same  year  by  the  Conservative, 
Sir  Robert  PEEL.  When  Peel  failed  to  carry  a 
parliamentary  election  and  resigned  (1835),  Mel- 
bourne entered  on  a  long  administration  (1836-41) 
It  witnessed  the  municipal  corporations  act  with 
important  reform  in  city  government,  the  Durham 
Commission  report  recommending  the  liberalizing 
of  Canadian  government,  penny  pontage,  and  other 
reforms,  but  the  prime  minister  was  not  the  mov- 


flows  S  through  Yunnan  prov  ,  China,  its  Chinese  ing  spmt  and  even  opposed  parliamentary  reform 

name  is  the  Lantsan     After  leaving  Yunnan,  the  and  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws    Lord  PALMERSTON 

Mekong  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Laos,  then  dominated  in  foreign  affairs     Melbourne  was  a 

curves  east  and  south  through  Laotian  territory,  favorite  of  the  young  queen,  Victoria,  and  taught 

and   again   becomes   the   Thailand-Laos   border,  her  statecraft    He  was  briefly  implicated  in  scan- 

From  S  Laos  the  Mekong  descends  to  the  Cam-  dal  with  the  divorce  suit  of  Caroline  NORTON  in 

bodian  plain      Through   Yunnan  and   Laos,   the  1835-36,  years  after  he  was  separated  (1825)  from 

Mekong  flows  in  deep  gorges  and  is  interrupted  by  his  wife     See   biography   by   Bertram   Newman 

rapids  and  falls.    The  lower  Mekong  la  navigable  (1930),  David  Cecil,  The  Youn 


. 

for  ships,  and  Pnom  Penh  is  a  considerable  port  At 
the  Quatre  Bras  (four  arms]  near  Pnom  Penh,  the 
Mekong  and  the  TONLE  SAP  join,  and  the  Mekong 
divides  into  the  Mekong  proper  (or  Mekong  An- 
terior) and  the  Bassac  (or  Mekong  Posterior), 
which  flow  SE  through  Cochin  China  There  they 
form  a  delta  and  enter  the  South  China  Sea  through 


>ung  Melbourne  (1939) 
His  wife,  Caroline  Lamb,  Viscountess  Melbourne, 

1785-1828,  was  the  daughter  of  Frederick  Pon- 
sonby,  3d  earl  of  Bessborough  Lady  Caroline  was 
clever,  beautiful,  impulsive,  and  indiscreet  She  is 
remembered  less  for  the  minor  novels  she  wrote 
than  for  her  love  affair  with  Lord  Byron  See  biog- 
raphy by  Elizabeth  Jenkins  (1932). 


numerous  mouths  The  Mekong  and  other  rivers  of  Melbourne  (mill 'burn),  city  (pop  99,863,  metro- 
Cochin  China  are  linked  by  canals  into  a  network  poll  tan  pop.  1,226,923),  capital  of  Victoria,  Aus- 
of  waterways  The  alluvial  soil  brought  by  the  tralia,  on  the  Yarra  river  5  mi  from  its  mouth  on 
Mekong  and  the  irrigation  it  provides  make  Cochin  Hobson's  Bay  (north  arm  of  Port  Phillip  Bay)  One 


China  an  important  rice-producing  area. 
Mela,  Pontpomus.  see  POMPONIUS  MELA 
MeUmeus  (mllam'pus)   [traditionally  from  Gr.,- 
black-fcot],  in  Greek  myth,  physician,  sage   and 
soothsayer,  said  to  have  introduced  the  worship  of 
DIONYSUS  into  Greece. 

melancholia  (mfilun-kS'lSu)  [Gr  , -black  bile],  state 
of  general  depression  associated  with  certain  neuro- 
ses and  psychoses.  See  INVOLUTIONAL  MELANCHO- 
LIA and  MANIC-DEPRESSIVE  PSYCHOSIS. 

Melanchthon,  Philip  (mulangk'thun),  1497-1560, 
German  scholar  and  humanist  and  after  Martin 
Luther  the  chief  figure  of  the  Lutheran  Reforma- 
tion. HIB  original  name  waa  Schwansend.  A  man 
of  great  intellect  and  wide  learning,  he  achieved 
excellence  aa  a  teacher  and  a  writer.  Whole  profes- 
sor of  Greek  at  the  Umv  of  Wittenberg,  he  met 
Luther  and  soon  became  his  intimate  friend  and 
chief  associate  Melanchthon's  influence  on  the 
Lutheran  movement  is  considerable  and  complex. 
In  Loci  communes  (1521)  be  made  a  classical  pre- 
sentation of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 


of  Australia's  largest  cities,  it  was  the  first  com- 
monwealth capital  (1901-27),  being  succeeded  by 
Canberra  Known  as  Dootigala  when  it  was  set- 
tled in  1835,  it  was  renamed  in  1837  for  the  British 
prime  minister.  The  port  of  Melbourne  includes 
wharves  at  the  city  itself  as  well  as  those  at  Port 
Melbourne  and  WUliamstown  on  Hobson's  Bay 
The  focus  of  railroads  from  the  interior,  Melbourne 
is  the  commercial  center  of  a  large  region  It  has 
textile  and  knitting  mills,  machinery  manufactur- 
ing, and  an  aircraft  plant.  The  principal  exports 
are  wheat,  flour,  meat,  wool,  and  fruits  The  city  is 
the  seat  of  the  Umv  of  Melbourne  (1864),  the 
Conservatormrn  of  Music  (1910),  Melbourne  Tech- 
meal  College  (1887),  and  the  National  Art  Gallery 
(1904)  There  are  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic 
cathedrals  The  royal  mint  is  also  here  The  bo- 
tanical gardens,  covering  an  area  of  103  acres,  are 
a  notable  feature  of  the  city.  The  Melbourne  Cup 
is  run  annually  at  the  Flemmgton  Racecourse. 
Brighton  is  one  of  the  many  suburbs  that  are  sea- 
side resorts 


which  explained  the  new  evangel  to  many  outside  Melbourne,  city  (pop.  2,622),  E  Fla.,  on  Indian 
the  movement  Melanchthon  served  as  liaison  River,  settled  1878,  inc.  1888.  It  is  a  shipping 
between  Luther  and  the  humanists,  tempering  the  point  for  fruit  and  a  sportsmen's  center.  Mel- 
Protestant  disapproval  of  worldly  culture.  He  rep-  bourne  Beach,  a  bathing  resort,  is  across  Indian 
resented  Luther  at  many  conferences.  At  the  River 

Marburg  Conference  he  opposed  ZWINOLI,  and  at  Melcher,  coal-mining  town  (pop.  1,290),  S  Iowa, 

the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1530)  he  wrote  and  pre-  88E  of  Des  Momes;  ino.  1912. 

seated    the   Augsburg   Confession    (see   CREED).  Mdchers,  Gan  (ga'r6  mel'churs),  186O-1932.  Amer- 

Melanchthon  was  more  conciliatory  than  Luther,  ican  figure,  genre,  and  portrait  painter,  b.  Detroit, 

as  evidenced  by  his  friendship  with  Calvin  after  studied  in  Dtiseeldorf  and  Paris.    In  Holland  he 

Luther's  death  and  by  his  compromising  on  doc-  painted  the  canvases  of  Dutch  peasant  life  that 

trinal   wsuen.    Luther  had   great  confidence  in  established  his  reputation.   The  Sermon  (Corcoran 

Melanchthon  as  his  successor,  but  Melanchthon  Gall.)  was  awarded  the  medal  of  honor  at  the 


The  Wedding,  The  Fencing  Master,  portrait  of  Mrs 
Melchers,  and  The  Vespers  (Detroit  Inst.  of  Art) , 
The  Smithy  (Phillips  Memorial  Gall  ,  Washington, 
DC),  War  and  Peace  (Library  of  Congress) ,  and 
portraits  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  (Freer 
Coll  ,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington)  and 
Charles  Hutchmson  (Art  Inst ,  Chicago). 
Mel chi  (mel'kl)   [Heb  .-king],  two  names  in  the 
Gospel  gonoalogy    Luke  3  24,28 
Melchiah  (-kl'u),  variant  of  MALCHIJAH  1 
Melchior  (m?l'kP6r)    see  WIBB  MEN  or  THE  EAST 
Melchior,  Lauritz  (lou'rlts  meTkeor),  1890-,  Danish 
heroic  tenor.  He  made  his  debut  in  Copenhagen  in 
1913,  singing  a  baritone  role  in  Paglutcci    In  1918 
he  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  tonor  and  in  1924 
sang  at  Covent  Garden     Ho  sang  at  the  Bayreuth 
Festivals  regularly  from  1925  to  1931  and  in  1926 
joined  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  as  its 
leading  Wagnerian  tenor 

Melchisedec  (-kt'zti-),  variant  of  MELCHIZEDEK. 
Melchi-shu«  (mCl'kl-shoo'u)  see  MA  LOU-SUVA 
Mel  chit  es  or  Melkites  (both  rott'klts)  [royalists, 
from  Synac,—kmgl,  Christian  community  of  Syria, 
Jordan,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  America,  mainlv 
Arabic-speaking  They  are  in  communion  with  the 
pope  and  have  a  Byzantine  rite  much  like  that  of 
Constantinople  but  in  the  Arabic  language  Their 
head,  under  the  pope,  is  called  patriarch  of  An- 
tioch, he  lives  in  Damascus  or  Egvot  The  name 
was  first  applied  to  all  who  followed  the  emperor  in 
accepting  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  it  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  Orthodox  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
The  Melchites  are  separate  from  the  Maromtes  and 
from  the  Syrian  Catholics,  each  of  these  communi- 
ties has  its  own  hierarchy  under  the  pope  and  its 
own  rite  See  Donald  Attwater,  The  Christian 
Churches  of  the  East,  Vol  I  (1947) 
Melchiredek  or  Melchisedec  (both  mflkl'zud^k), 
king  of  Salem  and  "priest  of  the  Most  High  God  " 
He  blessed  Abram  after  the  defeat  of  Chedorlao- 
mer,  and  Abram  gave  him  tithes  of  the  spoils  Gen 
14  18-20  Later  Melthizedek  is  regarded  as  typi- 
fying the  priesthood  of  the  Messiah  Ps.  1104, 
Heb  5-7 
Melcombe  Regis,  Dorsetshire,  England  see  WEY- 

MOUTH  AND  MELCOMBE  RECrlS. 

Melea  (roe'leu),  ancestor  of  Joseph  Luke  331 
Meleager  (me'lca'jur) ,  hero  in  Greek  mythology  Ho 
was  the  son  of  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon,  and  Al- 
thaea and  was  the  brother  of  Tydeus  and  Deiamra 
When  Meloager  was  born,  a  prophoay  said  that  he 
would  die  when  a  certain  log  in  the  fire  was  burned 
His  mother  snatched  the  log  from  the  fire  and  hid 
it.  After  Meleager  returned  from  his  adventures 
as  an  AROONAUT,  he  led  the  CAI.YDONIAN  HUNT 
Later,  when  the  Caledonian  boar  had  been  killed, 
Meleager  gave  its  skin  to  Atalanta,  whom  he 
loved.  His  mother's  brothers,  angered  at  his  par- 
tiality, tried  to  take  the  skin  from  Atalanta,  but 
Meleager  slew  them  When  his  mother  heard  of 
this  she  threw  the  log  into  the  fire,  and  Meleager 
died  when  it  was  consumed  The  poem  "Atalanta 
in  Calydon"  by  Swinburne  is  about  this  myth 
Melech  (mS'ltk)  [Heb  ,-kmg),  groat-graudson  of 
Jonathan.  1  Chron.  8  35,  9  41. 
Melegnano,  Italy  see  MARIONANO,  BATTLE  OF 
Meletios,  Saint  (mttfi'shus),  d  381,  schismatic 
Catholic  bishop  of  Antioch.  The  Catholic  patri- 
arch of  Antioch,  EUSTATHIUS,  had  been  deposed  by 
the  Anans,  who  substituted  the  Arian  Eudoxms 
Eudoxius  died  (361),  and  the  Anans  appointed  St 
Meletius,  who  was  considered  semi- Arian,  but 
proved  to  be  Catholic  The  Eustathians  would  not 
forgive  his  consecration  by  Anans,  the  A  nans  con- 
sidered him  a  traitor.  St.  BASIL  THE  GREAT  was 
working  to  procure  recognition  for  Meletius  by  the 
other  churches,  when  Lucifer  of  Caghan  hastily 
consecrated  another  bishop  from  the  Eustathians, 
whom  Alexandria  and  Rome  recognised  (362). 
Meletius  was  banished,  an  Arian  was  put  m  his 
place  (361)  But  the  Eustathians  and  Meletians, 
both  Catholics,  would  not  combine,  and  the  Arians 
controlled  Antioch  Meletius  returned  (378),  rec- 
ognized by  all  Catholic  churches  except  Rome  and 
Alexandria  He  presided  over  the  First  Council  of 
Constantinople,  at  which  he  died  He  is  venerated 
as  a  saint.  See  FLAVIAN  or  ANTIOCH. 
Melfl  (meTfe),  city  (pop.  14,190),  Baailicata,  8 
Italy,  18  mi  N  of  Potenwt.  It  is  noted  for  its  wine. 
In  the  llth  cent,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Norman 
county  of  APULIA.  ROBERT  GUIBOABD  embellished 
it  Emperor  Frederick  II  promulgated  here  his  im- 
portant code,  the  C6nstitutions  of  Melfi,  or  laber 
AugustaUs  In  1028  the  city  was  sacked  by  Lautrec 
and  never  again  recovered  its  flourishing  com- 


Crow  cetoencei  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facet  p*|9 1* 


meree.    It  suffered  several  earthquakes,  which 
destroyed  the  cathedral;  the  campanile  (1153)  stall 

M  effort',  town  (pop    2,305).  central  Sask  ,  in  the 
Carrot  rfrw  valley  SB  of  Prmoe  Albert    It  la  a 
shipping  point  for  stock  ranches  in  the  region  and 
an  oil-distnbuting  center 
Melieu  (mSlflku),  same  as  MAIACCH  6 
MelilU  (mll8fiya),  city  (pop.  89,073),  on  the  Medi- 
terranean toast  of  Morocco  It  is  administered  as 
part  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Malaga  Spain  has 
held  it  since  c.  1497  despite  many  attacks  by  Moroc- 
cans   Meldla  exports  iron  ore  and  is  a  fishing  port, 
melilof  see  *WBBT  CLOVER 
Melita*  see  MALTA 
Mehtene.  Turkey  nee  MALATYA. 
Melitopol    (mftlyfttA'pul),    city    (pop.    75,735),    8 
Ukraine  A  growing  industrial  center,  it  produces 
heavy  machinery  and  has  flour  mills  and  meat- 
packing plants.   In  the  Second  World  War,  Meli- 
topol was  recovered  (1943)  from  the  Germans  aft«r 
a    bloody   battle   and   prolonged   houae-to-house 
fighting 

Melk  or  M81k  (both  melk),  town  (pop  3,139), 
Lower  Austria,  on  the  Danube.  It  was  the  earliest 
residence  of  the  Austrian  rulers  The  wealthv  and 
splendid  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  jn  1060,  has  a 
large  library  containing  ancient  manuscripts  and 
incunabula  Melk  is  mentioned  in  the  Nibelung- 
enlied  as  Medelike 

Melldtes  see  MBLCHITM. 

Mellen.  city  (pop  1,598),  N  Wis  ,  SE  of  Ashland,  in 
a  lake  and  woods  region,  settled  1880,  inc.  1907 
Granite  n  quarried  A  state  park  is  near 

Mellon,  Andrew  William,  1835  1937,  American 
financier,  industrialist,  and  public  official,  b 
Pittsburgh  Ho  studied  at  the  Western  Umv  of 
Pennsylvania  (now  the  Univ  of  Pittsburgh),  but 
he  loft  college  to  organize  a  lumber  business  with 
his  brother,  tti<  hard  B  Mellon  Soon  they  joined 
interests  with  their  father,  Thomas  Mellon,  a  suc- 
cessful banker  and  lawyer  of  Pittsburgh,  who  had 
helped  Henry  C  Fnck  to  expand  his  holdings  m 
the  coke  industry  When  Thomas  Mellon  retired 
(1886),  his  two  sons  took  over  the  banking  firm  of 
Thomas  Mellon  and  HOHB  In  1889  Andrew  Mellon 
led  in  establishing  the  Union  Trust  Company  of 
Pittsburgh — later  to  become  one  of  the  larger 
financial  institutions  in  the  United  States — and 
then  the  Union  Havings  Bank  was  created  as  a  sub- 
sidiary firm  Meanwhile  Andrew  Mellon  expanded 
his  holdings  in  key  Ameri(  an  industries  mid  held 
large  interests  in  the  Gulf  Oil  Company,  the  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Company,  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Company,  and  in  hydroelectric,  bi idge-buildmg, 
pubhc-utilit\ ,  steel,  insurance,  and  traction  com- 
panies Mellon  also  played  an  important  role  ui 
originating  the  huge  Aluminum  Company  of 
America  He  resigned  (1921)  as  president  of  the 
Mellon  National  Bank  to  become  U  S  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  held  that  cabinet  post  until  1931 
under  Presidents  Harding,  Coohdge,  and  Hoover 
Secretary  Mellon  worked  for  o  downward  revision 
of  income  taxes  and  surtaxes,  and  in  spite  of  drastic 
tax  curtailments,  he  reduced  the  national  debt 
from  $24,298,000,000  in  1920  to  $16, 186,000,000m 
1930  He  later  served  (1931-32)  as  U  S  ambassa- 
dor to  Great  Btitain  His  income-tax  return  for 
the  jear  of  1911  was  the  subject  of  a  Federal 
investigation  in  1935,  but  he  was  exonerated  in 
Dec  ,  1937,  four  months  after  he  died  He  gave 
$10,000,000  for  the  founding  (1911)  of  the  Mellon 
Institute  of  Industrial  Research  in  Pittsburgh,  m 
1937  he  donated  his  art  collection  to  the  public, 
with  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  builduig  m  Wash- 
ington in  which  to  house  it  (see  NATIONAL  GAL- 
LERY OP  ART)  He  wrote  Taxation  the  People's 
Business  (1924).  See  biographies  by  P.  H.  Love 
(1929)  and  Harvey  O'Connor  (1933) 

Melloni,  Macedomo  (machado'nyd  mal-lo'ne), 
1798-1854,  Italian  physicist  Known  especially  for 
his  investigations  of  heat,  he  pointed  out  the  simi- 
larity of  heat  to  light,  showing  that  it  also  is  re- 
fracted, reflected,  and  polarised 

Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  at  the 
Umv  of  Pittsburgh,  founded  1913  by  Andrew  W 
and  Richard  B  Mellon  (see  DUNCAN,  ROBERT  K  ), 
subsidized  by  the  industries  concerned  It  has  a 
fine,  well-equipped  building  Important  discover- 
ies of  methods  and  products  have  been  made 

melodeon  or  melodiunv  see  REED  OBUAN 

melodrama  (me/ludr&mu)  [Gr  ,  -song-drama  J,  orig- 
inally a  spoken  text  with  musical  bat  kground,  aa  m 
Greek  drama  The  form  was  especially  popular  in 
the  18th  cent  .when  its  composers  included  Georg 
Benda,  J  J  ROUSSEAU,  and  Pietro  MBTABTASIO, 
among  many  others  The  variation  of  the  form  to 
mean  drama  interspersed  with  song  is  familiar  m 
John  Gay's  Beggars  Opera.  Modern  examples  of 
the  true  music  melodrama  are  found  in  Richard 
Strauss 's  setting  of  Tennyson's  Enoch  Ardsn,  and 
in  Arnold  SohSnberg's  Pierrot  Lunairc.  In  18th- 
century  melodramas  the  action  was  generally  ro- 
mantic, full  of  violent  action,  and  characterized 
often  by  the  final  triumph  of  virtue  The  latter- 
day  use  of  the  term  for  plays  with  overdrawn  char- 
acterisations and  smashing  climaxes  and  with 
treat  appeal  to  sentiment  haa  naturally  followed, 
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whether  or  not  tie  climaxes  arc  heightened  by  the 
ui*  of  rnuste.  JS«ut  Lynn*  ia  one  odf  the  most  famous 
popular  melodramas  of  «**«e  and  screen,  its  "tear- 
jerking"  propensities  increased  by  ita  tragic  ending 

melody,  aucoesgkm  of  single  tones  of  varying  pitch 
Melody  is  the  linear  aspect  of  music,  in  contrast  to 
harmony,  the  chorda!  aspect,  which  results  from 
the  simultaneous  Bounding  of  tones.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  consider  melody  without  rhythm  These 
two,  plus  (one  quality,  are  the  necessary  elements 
of  music  Our  ears  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
harmony  that  a  Riven  melody  may  be  felt  to  imply 
certain  harmonies  The  game  melody  may  often  be 
harmonized  in  several  ways,  however,  and  music 
may  exist  without  harmony.  Certain  composers 
have,  been  especially  noted  for  their  melodic  gifts, 
particularly  Schubert  and  Tchaikovsky. 

melon,  fruit  of  Cucumu  mdo,  a  trailing  annual, 
which  varies  greatly  in  nte,  shape,  color  (white, 
orange,  01  green),  and  character  of  skin  (smooth, 
netted,  or  furrowed)  It  M  native  to  Asia  and  was 
cultivated  by  the  Egyptians  and  Romans,  but  not 
until  some  tune  after  the  Civil  War  did  it  become 
an  important  market  crop  in  the  United  States 
Many  varieties  of  melons  have  been  developed,  the 
casaba,  honeydew,  and  Persian  are  winter  melons 
of  excellent  flavor  and  good  keeping  quality  but  re- 

?uire  long  growing  seasons.  The  true  cantaloupe 
C  melo  cantalvjtensis  from  Cantalupo,  Italy, 
where  it  was  introduced  from  Armenia)  is  a  hard- 
Celled  or  rock  melon,  little  grown  outside  of  the 
Mediterranean  countries  Muakmelons,  which  ate 
often  less  correctly  called  cantaloupes  in  the  United 
States,  are  nutmeg-shaped  varieties  with  soft  nnds 
and  netted  surface  markings  and  usually  have  a 
musky  flavor  They  arc  often  grown  in  home  gar- 
den* Melons  are  grown  commercially  in  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Mary- 
land, New  Jersey,  and  North  Carolina  The  WA- 
TERMELON is  CitruUus  •KMlgaris  See  J.  W  Lloyd, 
Mutkmelon  Production  (1928) 

Melos  (me'loH)  or  Milo  (me'lo,  mild),  island  (60 
sq  mi  ,  pop  ab  6,000),  off  E  Greece,  in  the  Aegean 
Sea,  m  the  Cyclodes  The  capital  is  Plaka,  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Melon  Mclos  flourished 
as  a  center  of  the  Aegean  civilization  (Early 
Minoan  period,  after  3000  B  C  ),  because  of  ob- 
sidian deposits  there  When  the  use  of  bronze  came 
m,  the  island  lost  importance  (c  2200  B  C  )  The 
Greek  expansion  of  (  1000  B  C  brought  Dorians  to 
Melos  The  island  was  neutral  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesmri  War,  but  foil  a  victim  to  Athenian  impe- 
rialism When  the  Mehans  showed  resistance,  the 
men  were  massacred  and  the  rest  enslaved  (416 
B  C  )  Much  excavation  has  been  done  at  Melon, 
the  most  famous  find  is  the  Venus  of  Milo  (now  in 
the  Louvre),  discovered  in  1820 

Melozzo  da  Forl!  (mal6t'ts6  da  forle'),  1438-94, 
Umbrian  painter  His  extant  works,  though  few, 
reveal  him  as  a  painter  of  power  and  individuality 
He  is  especially  notable  for  his  bold  foreshortening, 
in  the  use  of  which,  particularly  in  vaultings,  ho 
was  a  pioneer  His  known  works  include  the  great 
fresco  of  the  Ascension,  in  the  cupola  of  the  Church 
of  the  Santi  Apostoh,  Rome  (Quinnal  Palace, 
Rome),  a  fresco,  Pope  Sixtus  IV  Giving  Custody  of 
the  Vatican  Library  to  Plattna,  painted  for  the  Vati- 
can Library,  and  Angels  Making  Music,  a  fragment 
(Vatican) 

Melpomene   see  MUSES 

Melrose,  burgh  (pop  2,052),  Roxburghshire,  Scot- 
land, on  the  Tweed  river  It  is  the  site  of  one  of  the 
finest  ruins  in  Scotland  —  Melrose  Abbey,  founded 
for  Cistercians  by  David  I  in  1136  and  now  owned 
by  the  nation  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  has 
descriptions  of  the  abbey  Several  times  partly  de- 
stroyed and  rebuilt,  the  abbey  contains  the  heart 
of  Robert  the  Bruce  There  are  lesser  rums  of  a 
7th-century  abbey  a  few  miles  from  Melrose 
Abbotsford  and  Dry  burgh  Abbey  are  near 

Melrose  1  City  (pop.  25,333),  E  Mass  ,  N  of  Bos- 
ton, settled  c  1629,  set  off  from  Maiden  1850,  me 
as  a  city  1899  It  produces  specialties  2  City 
(pop  2,015),  central  Minn  ,  on  the  Sauk  and  WNW 
of  St  Cloud,  settled  1857,  platted  1871,  me  as  a 
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faction  is  complete  and  if  heat  is  still  applied,  the 
temperature  will  then  begin  to  rise  again  The 
quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  change  one  gram  of 
any  substance  from  solid  to  liquid  at  its  melting 
point  is  known  as  its  latent  heat  of  fusion  and  dif- 
fers for  different  substances  It  e,  for  example,  re- 
quires approximately  80  calories  of  heat  to  change 
each  gram  to  water  at  its  melting  point  Because 
its  heat  of  fusion  is  relatively  high,  ice  IB  vised  in 
refrigeration  In  freezing  (the  reverse  protons  or 
change  from  liquid  to  solid),  heat  IH  given  off  by  the 
substance  undergoing  the  change  and  the  amount 
given  off  is  the  same  a*  that  taken  on  in  melting 
Usually  the  melting  point  and  the  freezing  point  of 
a  suhstam  o  are  the  same 

Melton  Mowbray  (rnob'ro),  urban  district  (1931 
pop  10,437,  1943  estimated  pop  11,330),  Leices- 
tershire, England,  at  the  junction  of  the  Eve  and 
the  Wreak  NNW  of  London  It  is  famous  for  its 
pork  pies  and  Stilton  cheese  and  is  a  fox-hunting 
center  in  winter  It  has  a  churt  h  which  was  begun  in 
the  13th  cent 

Melun  (mulQ').  town  (pop  15,128),  capital  of  Seine- 
et-Marne  dept  ,  N  France,  SE  of  Paris  An  ancient 
plate  of  lle-de-  France,  it  was  an  early  Capetian 
residence  It  has  a  Romanesque  church  (Notre 
Darne,  llth  cent  )  and  vestiges  of  a  Roman  fortress 
and  a  Capetian  castle  Melun  suffered  heavy  dam- 
age in  the  Second  World  War  Near  by  is  the  fa- 
mous Chateau  of  Vaux,  built  for  Nicolas  FOUQUET 

Melusme  (maluzen')  or  Melusma  (melydose'na),  in 
French  legend,  water  sprite  who  fell  in  love  with 
and  married  a  mortal  On  their  wedding  she  created 
a  fairy  palace  in  which  they  lived  This  was  called 
Lusinia,  and  the  name  Lusignan  was  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  it  She  was  able  to  conceal  from  her  hus- 
band that  she  was  a  mermaid  and  at  times  had  the 
tad  of  a  fish  She  had  made  him  promise  that  he 
would  not  intrude  on  her  on  Saturdays  He  broke 
the  promise  and  discovered  her  secret  She  left  him. 
When  the  lord  of  the  castle  or  the  king  of  France 
was  dying,  she  appeared,  shrieking,  on  the  castle 
wall.  Several  noble  families  claimed  descent  from 
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city  1898     It  is  a  farm  trade  center 

Melrose  Park,  village  (pop  10,933),  NE  111  ,  just  W 
of  Chicago,  me  1893  It  is  a  residential  suburb  in 
an  industrial  area  near  large  railroad  yards  Plas- 
tics and  railroad  car  parts  are  made  here 

melting  point,  temperature  at  which  a  substance 
changes  its  state  from  solid  to  liquid.  Under 
standard  pressure  (15  Ib  per  square  inch)  different 
chemical  elements  and  compounds  have  different 
temperatures  at  which  this  change  of  state  takes 
place,  each  having  a  definite  melting  point  which 
is  included  among  its  specific  proportion  When 
heat  is  applied  continuously  and  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  such  solids,  the  temperature  rises  steadily 
until  it  reaches  that  point  at  which  LIQUEFACTION 
occurs  Here  the  rise  ceases  and  no  further  change 
in  temperature  is  observed  until  all  of  the  sub- 
stance has  been  converted  to  the  liquid  The  heat 
being  applied  to  the  substance  at  that  temperature 
is  consumed  in  bringing  about  the  change  of  state, 
and  none  is  available  to  raise  the  temperature  of 


that  part  of  the  substance  already  liquefied  u 
all  of  it  has  changed  to  the  liquid.  When  the  hq 
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Melville,  Andrew  (mel'vll),  1545-1622,  Scottish  re- 
ligious reformer  A  man  of  learning  and  scholar- 
slup,  he  studied  abroad,  came  under  the  influence 
of  rhcodore  Beza,  and  was  a  professor  at  Geneva. 
He  was  principal  (1574-80)  of  the  Umv  of  Glas- 
gow, in  1580  he  became  principal  of  St  Mary's  Col- 
lege, St  Andrews,  and  in  1590  he  was  made  rector 
of  St  Andrews  He  reorganised  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities and  greatly  broadened  their  educational 
scope  However,  Melville's  greater  task  was  the 
molding  of  the  Scottish  <hurch,  upon  him  fell  the 
mantle  of  John  Knox  Ho  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  a  presbj  tenan  system  into 
the  somewhat  tentative  church  organization  de- 
veloped b>  Knox  A  foe  of  prelacy  and  royal  su- 
premacy, Melville  asserted  the  independence  of  the 
chunh,  whuh  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the 
court  part>  of  James  VI  (James  I  of  England)  He 
was  called  before  the  privy  council  on  a  charge  of 
treason  in  1584  and  fled  to  England,  but  shortly  re- 
turned to  Scotland  He  was  several  times  modera- 
tor of  the  general  assembly  Melville's  struggle  to 
protect  the  independence  of  the  Scottish  church 
continued  In  1G06  he  and  other  clergymen  were 
summoned  to  confer  with  James  I.  but  no  settle- 
ment was  reached  Melville  offended  the  court  by 
his  harsh  criticism  of  the  king  and  particularly  by  a 
Latin  epigram  directed  against  Anglican  practices 
In  1607  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
remained  for  four  years  On  his  release  he  was  al- 
lowed to  ace  ept  a  chair  at  the  Umv  of  Sedan.  Mel- 
ville wrote  a  number  of  Latin  poems  of  some  ment 
See  standard  biography  by  Thomas  McCne  (1819) 

Melville,  George  Wallace,  1841-1912,  American 
naval  engineer  and  arctic  explorer,  b  New  York 
city,  grad  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  In 
1861  he  entered  the  U  S  navy  as  an  engineer  and 
served  in  the  Civil  War  As  chief  engineer  of  the 
Jeannette  on  the  expedition  (1879)  of  George  W 
DF  LONG  to  the  arctic,  he  distinguished  himself 
on  the  voyage,  and  when  disaster  overtook  the 
ship,  Melville  commanded  the  only  boat  to  reach 
safety  After  a  terrible  journey,  his  party  was 
rescued  in  the  delta  of  the  Lena  river  He  later 
led  the  expedition  which  recovered  the  bodies  of 
De  Long  and  his  men  as  well  as  the  records  He 
was  chief  engineer  in  the  Wmfield  Scott  Schley 
relief  expedition  (1884)  which  rescued  A.  W. 
Greelj  These  experiences  are  recounted  in  his 
In  the  Lena  Delta  (1885)  Melville  was  made  chief 
of  engineers  in  the  U  S  navy  in  1887  and  played 
an  important  part  in  the  modernization  of  the 
navy  He  is  credited  with  the  introduction  of  the 
triple  screw,  of  vertical  engines,  and  of  many  other 
innovations  From  1899  until  his  retirement  in 
1903  he  held  the  rank  of  rear  admiral 

Melville,  Herman,  1819-91,  American  author,  b. 
New  York  city  In  1841-42  he  spent  18  months  on 
the  whaler  Acushnet,  rounding  Cupe  Horn  and  en- 
during such  hardships  that,  with  a  companion,  he 
escaped  from  the  ship  in  the  Marquesas  The  two 
were  captured  by  the  Typees,  a  tube  of  cannibal**, 
by  whom  they  were  well  treated  Alter  a  month, 
Melville  was  rescued  by  an  Australian  whaler  and 
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was  put  ashore  at  Tahiti ,  he  spent  aome  time  among 
the  Pacific  islands  Shipping  home  from  Honolulu 
on  a  U  3  naval  vessel,  he  was  discharged  Oct.  14, 
1844  About  these  four  years  Melville  wrote  his 
most  popular  books — Typee  a  Peep  at  Polynesian 
Life  (1846) ,  Omoo  a  Narrative  of  Adventuret  in  ihe 
South  Seat  (1847);  Mardi  and  a  Voyage  Thither 
(1849),  Redburn  (1849),  White-Jacket,  or.  The 
World  in  a  Man-of-War  (1850),  and  his  master- 
piece, Moby-Dick,  or,  The  Whale  (1851).  The  first 
two  books  caused  a  storm  of  criticism  of  Melville's 
descriptions  of  native  life  and  his  attacks  on  mis- 
sionaries, but  were  eagerly  read  Melville  married 
in  1847  and  from  1850  to  1863  lived  on  a  farm  near 
Pittsfield,  Mass ,  where  he  had  the  stimulus  of 
Hawthorne's  friendship  and  where  he  wrote  Moby- 
Dvck  and  later  works  His  readers,  puzzled  by  the 
symbolism  and  bitterness  in  Moby-Dick,  ignored 
the  ambiguous  Pierre  (1852)  Piazza  Tales  (1856) 
contained  good  stones — "Benito  Cereno"  has  been 
called  the  greatest  in  English  His  long  poem 
Clarel  (1876)  and  his  last  novel,  Billy  Budd,  Fore- 
topman  (1924),  reflect  the  serenity  of  his  later  life 
Poverty  made  his  hfe  difficult  until  m  1866  he  be- 
came a  customs  officer  in  New  York,  he  died  lela- 
tively  obscure  In  the  1920s  a  revival  of  interest  in 
Melville  began  See  his  works  (16  vols  ,  1922-24) 
and  a  new  complete  edition  of  which  Collected  Poems 
(ed  by  H  P  Vincent,  1947)  is  the  first  volume,  his 
Journal  up  the  Straits  (ed  by  R  M  Weaver,  1935) 
and  Journal  of  a  Visit  to  London  and  the  Continent 
(ed  by  E  M  Metcalf,  1948) ,  letters  od  by  Meade 
Mmmgerode  (with  a  bibliography,  1922)  and  by 
V  H  Pal tsits(  1929), biographies  by  R  M  Weaver 
(1921),  John  Freeman  (1926),  Lewis  Mumford 
(1929),  Geoffrey  Stone  (1949),  and  Newton  Arvm 
(1950),  Charles  R  Anderson,  MeMle  in  the  South 
Seat  (1939),  two  studies  of  his  mind  by  W  E 
Sedgwick  (1945)  and  Charles  Olson  (1947) 

Melville,  Sir  James,  1535-1617,  Scottish  diplomat 
After  some  years  on  the  Continent,  he  returned 
(1564)  to  Scotland  and  thereafter  represented 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  later  James  VI,  on  im- 
portant diplomatic  missions  His  memoirs,  written 
after  James's  accession  to  the  English  throne  and 
first  published  m  1683,  are  one  of  the  principal 
sources  for  the  history  of  the  period  See  edition  by 
A  F  Steuart  (1929) 

Melville,  James,  1556-1614,  Scottish  Presbyterian 
minister,  nephew  of  the  reformer  Andrew  Melville 
He  was  for  five  years  professor  at  Glasgow  and 
later  (1580-84)  at  St  Andrews  He  was  forced  to 
flee  to  Berwick  in  1584  He  was  ordained  (1586)  to  a 
charge  in  Fifeshire  and  became  moderator  of  the 
general  assembly  (1589)  With  his  uncle  he  went  to 
London  (1606)  at  the  command  of  James  I,  after  he 
had  opposed  some  of  the  royal  ecclesiastical  meas- 
ures After  that  he  was  detained  within  an  area  of 
10  mi  about  Newcastle-on-Tyne  His  diary, 
which  was  printed  in  1829,  is  valuable  for  the 
history  of  his  time 

Melville,  town  (pop  3,824),  SE  Sask  ,  NE  of  Re- 
gina,  in  a  wheat-growing  region  The  town  has  a 
gram  elevator  and  flour  nulls 

Melville,  town  (pop  1,828),  S  central  La  ,  on  the 
Atchafalaya  nver  and  NW  of  Baton  Rouge,  settled 
c  1875,  me  1911  It  was  almost  destroyed  by 
floods  m  1927 

Melville,  Lake,  120  mi  long  and  25  mi  at  its  widest 
point,  SE  Labrador,  in  heavily  forested  country  It 
receives  the  Hamilton  river  in  Goose  Bay,  the 
southwest  arm  of  the  lake,  and  the  Naskaupi  river 
N  of  Goose  Bay  It  reaches  the  Atlantic  through 
Hamilton  Inlet  There  is  an  air  base  in  Goose  Bay 

Melville  Bay,  broad  indentation  of  the  western 
coast  of  Greenland,  opening  to  the  southwest  into 
Baffin  Bay  The  inland  ireoap  comes  down  to  the 
coast,  and  glaciers  discharge  much  ice  into  its 
waters 

Melville  Island,  200  mi  long  and  30  to  130  mi  wide, 
off  W  Franklin  dist ,  Northwest  Territories,  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean  Largest  island  (c  16,503  »q  mi ) 
of  the  Parry  Islands  and  one  of  the  largest  islands 
of  the  Arctic  Archipelago,  it  is  separated  from  Vic- 
toria Island  to  the  south  by  Viscount  Melville 
Sound  Generally  hilly,  rising  to  a  height  of 
c  1,500  ft ,  it  has  several  ice-covered  areas  in  the 
interior  and  supports  large  herds  of  musk  oxen, 
though  their  numbers  have  diminished  The  island 
was  discovered  (1819)  by  Sir  William  Edward 
PARBY,  and  its  south  coast  was  explored  (1850-51) 
by  Sir  Francis  McCuNTOCK 

Melville  Island,  area  2,400  sq.  mi  ,  in  the  Timor  Sea, 
16  mi  off  the  north  coast  of  Australia  It 'is  65  mi 
long  and  45  mi  wide  and  is  separated  from  Bath- 
urst  (Island  by  Apsley  Strait  An  aboriginal  reser- 
vation, it  consists  largely  of  mangrove  jungle  with 
sandy  soil  The  island  was  the  site  of  the  first 
British  settlement  (1824-28)  in  the  Northern 
Territory. 

Melville  Peninsula,  250  mi.  long  and  70  to  135  mi 
wide,  8  Franklin  diat ,  Northwest  Territories,  just 
N  of  the  Arctic  Circle  This  northern  projection 
of  the  Canadian  mainland,  at  the  entrance  of  Hud- 
eon  Bay,  between  the  Gulf  of  Boothia  and  Foxe 
Basin,  is  separated  from  Baffin  Island  to  the  north 
by  the  narrow  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait.  There  are 
numerous  connected  lakes  in  the  southern  portion; 
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large  Hall  Lake  lies  near  the  west  coast,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  peninsula  is  a  trading  post  at  Repulse 

Melville  Sound:  see  VISCOUNT  MELVILLE  SOUND. 

Melvindale,  residential  city  (pop  4,764),  SE  Mich., 
a  suburb  of  Detroit,  settled  1870,  inc.  as  a  village 
1925,  as  a  city  1932 

Melzar  (mel'iftr)  [Heb  ,  -overseer],  title  of  the  guard- 
ian of  King  Jehoiakim's  wards  Dan  1  11,16 

Memel  (ma'mul),  Lithuanian  Klaipeda  (kll'pfida), 
city  (pop  41,297),  W  Lithuania,  an  ice-free  port  on 
the  Baltic  Sea,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Kurisches 
HafT  There  are  shipyards  and  paper,  match,  and 
plywood  manufactures  Memel  was  founded  by  the 
Teutonic  Knights  in  1252,  and  it  is  German  in 
character  It  was  ceded  (1629)  by  Prussia  to  Gus- 
tavus  II  of  Sweden,  but  reverted  to  Prussia  in 
1635  In  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  Memel  was  (1807) 
the  refuge  and  residence  of  Frederick  William  III 
of  Prussia,  who  signed  here  the  edict  emancipating 
the  serfs  in  his  kingdom  From  1919  Memel 
shared  the  history  of  the  Memel  Territory.  The 
name  also  appears  as  Klaypeda 

Memel,  river   see  NIB  MEN 

Memel  Territory,  Ger  Memelland  (ma'mul-lant*), 
name  applied  to  the  district  (1,026  sq  mi  ,  1941 
ix>p  134,034)  of  former  East  Prussia  situated  on 


the  right  (northern)  bank  of  the  Niemen  The 
Treaty  of  Versailles  (1919)  placed  the  district,  con- 
taining the  city  and  port  of  Memel,  under  French 


administration,  France  administering  it  under  the 
League  of  Nations  In  1923  Lithuanian  troops 
occupied  it  and  forced  the  French  garrison  to  with- 
draw The  council  of  ambassadors  then  drew  up  a 
new  status  for  predominantly  German  Memel, 
accepted  by  Lithuania  and  ratified  in  1924  The 
territory  was  made  an  autonomous  region  within 
Lithuania  and  had  its  own  legislature  The  elec- 
toral victory  (1938)  of  the  National  Socialists  in 
the  Memel  Territory  was  followed  (March,  1939) 
by  a  German  ultimatum  demanding  the  return  of 
the  district  Lithuania  complied  In  1945  the  dis- 
trict was  captured  by  Russian  troops  and  was  re- 
turned to  Lithuania,  by  then  a  part  of  the  USSR 

Memlmg  or  Memlmc,  Hans  (hans'  mem'lmg, 
-llngk),  c  1430-1494,  Flemish  religious  painter,  fol- 
lower of  the  Van  Eycks  and  of  Van  der  Weyden, 
with  whom  he  is  thought  to  have  studied  Mem- 
ling's  work  is  distinguished  for  its  pensive  and  gen- 
tle lyruism  Less  forceful  than  that  of  his  prode- 
<  essors,  it  is  more  charming  Working  in  Bruges  at 
the  time  of  its  commercial  decline,  he  brought  to 
perfection  the  conventional  treatment  of  religious 
subjects  He  also  painted  many  admirable  por- 
traits The  earliest  (1468)  of  his  known  works  is  a 
triptych,  The  Madonna  Enthroned  unth  Saints  and 
Donors  (Duke  of  Devonshire  Coll  ,  Chatsworth) 
Famous  among  his  works  are  The  Shrine  of  St  Ur- 
sula and  the  triptych  with  The  Marriage  of  St 
Catherine  as  the  central  panel  (both  Hdpital  de  St 
Jean,  Bruges)  and  the  large  altar  piece  The  Last 
Judgment  (last  known  to  be  in  the  Church  of  St 
Mary,  Dansig)  His  surviving  work  is  copious  and 
widely  distributed,  most  of  the  principal  galleiies  of 
Euiope  containing  one  or  more  samples  In  this 
country  hne  specimens  of  his  work  are  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D  C  ,  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum,  and  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Li- 
brary, New  York  His  name  is  sometimes  spelled 
Hemlmg  See  study  by  Alfred  Michaels  (1883,  in 
French),  Sir  Martin  Conway,  The  Van  Bucks  and 
Their  Followers  (1921) 

Memmingen  (m5'mlng-un),  city  (pop  24,586), 
Swabia,  SW  Bavaria  It  manufactures  metal 
goods  and  food  products  First  mentioned  in  the 
llth  cent,  it  became  (1286)  a  free  imperial  city 
and  passed  (1803)  to  Bavaria  The  Twelve  Ar- 
ticles of  Memrmngen  were  drawn  up  here  during 
the  PEASANTS'  WAR  Memmingen  has  kept  part 
of  its  medieval  walls  and  gates  and  two  of  its 
Gothu  churches  The  Fugger  House  dates  from 
the  16th  cent 

Memminger,  Christopher  Gustavus  (me'mlnjur), 
1803-88,  Confederate  secretary  of  the  treasury 
(1861-64),  b  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  grad  South 
Carolina  College  (now  the  Umv  of  South  Caro- 
lina), 1819  He  came  to  Charleston  as  a  child  and, 
left  an  orphan,  was  adopted  m  1814  by  Thomas 
Bennett,  later  governor  of  the  state  Memminger 
became  a  successful  lawyer  and  as  a  state  legislator 
and  Charleston  school  commissioner  did  much  to- 
ward effecting  financial  and  educational  reform. 
Although  a  late  convert  to  secession,  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  South 
Carolina  secession  convention  of  1860  and  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the  pro- 
visional constitution  of  the  Confederacy  A  "hard 
money"  man  forced  by  circumstances  to  direct  the 
Confederacy's  inflationary  financial  program, 
Memminger  labored  hard  at  the  treasury  post,  but 
criticism  compelled  his  resignation.  He  later  prac- 
ticed law  again  in  Charleston.  See  biography  by  H 
D  Capers  (1893),  B.  J  Hendnek,  Statetmen  ofth* 
Lott  Cause  (1939). 

Memnon  (rnem'n&n),  in  Greek  mythology,  king  of 
Ethiopia  He  was  the  son  of  Tithonus  and  Eos  In 
the  Trojan  War  he  fought  against  the  Greeks,  and 
after  he  had  killed  Antilochus,  he  himself  was 


killed  by  Achilles.  Eos  obtained  a  grant  of  immor- 
tality from  Zeus  for  her  son.  Memnon  was  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  Egypt,  and  the  Greeks  gave  his 
name  to  the  great  statue  of  Amenhotep  III  at 
Thebes  This  statue  was  said  to  make  a  musical 
sound  at  dawn,  at  which  tune  Memnon  greeted  his 
mother,  goddess  of  dawn 

Memorial  Day  or  Decoration  Day,  celebrated  in  the 
North  in  the  United  States  on  May  30,  in  the  South 
on  April  26,  May  10,  or  Juno  3    It  was  inaugurated 
in  1868  by  Gen.  John  A  Loo  AN  for  the  purpose  of 
decorating  the  graves  of  Civil  War  veterans  The 
exercises  were  formerly  conducted  by  members  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  they  are  now  fre- 
quently under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Le- 
§ion    The   graves   of  all   American  soldiers  are 
ecorated 

memory,  term  commonly  used  to  indicate  the  power 
or  ability  of  an  individual  to  remember  things  or 
situations  experienced  in  the  past  If  the  term  is 
employed  to  mean  simply  the  ability  of  an  individ- 
ual to  retain  the  image  of  an  object  or  of  a  situa- 
tion of  past  exponent e  (retention),  it  becomes  so 
limited  as  not  to  include  another  definite  character 
of  memory,  i  o  ,  the  ability  to  recall  that  which  has 
been  retained  Psychoanalysts  point  out  that  some 
memories  which  affect  personality  are  rarely  re- 
called except  through  hypnosis  or  PSYCHOANALYSIS 
As  a  result,  the  ability  to  retain  and  the  ability  to 
recall  that  whu  h  is  retained  must  be  distinguished, 
and  both  must  be  included  under  the  more  general 
term  of  memory  Still  another  fa<  tor,  that  of  learn- 
ing, also  contributes  to  the  duration  and  extent  of 
the  total,  general  ability  Much  experimental  work 
has  been  done  to  test  memory  Among  others, 
Ebbinghaus,  using  nonsense  syllables  (groups  of 
disconnected  syllables  without  associative  con- 
nection), has  shown  that  the  rate  of  forgetting  is 
greatest  at  first,  gradually  slowing  down  until  a 
general  level  IH  reached  It  has  been  shown  also 
that,  m  general,  the  rapid  learner  retains  the  ma- 
terial learned  for  a  longer  period  than  the  slow 
learner  Recent  expeiimcnts  show  that  a  person 
tends  to  remember  better  those  things  whith  are 
consistent  with  his  intellectual  bias  and  emotional 
needs  The  ability  to  retain  is,  in  general,  ex- 
plained phy  siologu  ally  on  the  assumption  that 
paths  m  the  brain  and  nervous  system  over  which 
a  stimulus  has  one  e  traveled  offer  less  resistance  to 
subsequent  passage  However,  this,  like  other  at- 
tempts to  establish  a  physical  bums  of  memory,  has 
been  purely  hypothetical  and  subject  to  question 
Memphis  (rnem'fls),  capital  of  the  Old  Kingdom  of 
ancient  Kgvpt  (c  3400-c  2445  «  C  ),  at  the  apex 
of  the  Nile  delta  12  mi  above  Cairo  It  was  re- 
putedly founded  by  Menes,  the  first  king  of  united 
Egypt  Its  god  was  Ptah  The  temples  of  Ptah, 
Isis,  and  Re,  the  Serapeum,  two  statues  of  Ramses 
II,  ond  numerous  dwellings  have  been  brought  to 
light  Across  the  Nile  arc  the  great  pyramids,  ox- 
tending  for  20  mi  to  Gizeh  Memphis  remained 
important  during  the  long  dominance  of  Thebes 
and  became  the  seat  of  the  Persian  satraps  (525 
B  C  )  Second  only  to  Alexandria  under  the  Ptole- 
mies and  under  Rome,  it  finally  dec  av  ed  with  the 
foundation  of  'hear-by  Fustat  by  the  Arabs,  and  its 
rums  were  largely  removed  for  building  in  the  new 
city  and,  later,  in  Cairo 

Memphis.  1  City  (pop  1,935),  co  scat  of  Scotland 
co  ,  NE  Mo  ,  on  the  North  Fabms  river  and  WNW 
of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  settled  1838  It  is  a  shipping 
point  for  livestock  and  gram  9  City  (pop  292,942), 
co  seat  of  Shelby  to  ,  SW  Term  ,  on  the  Fourth,  or 
Lower,  Chickasaw  Bluff  beside  the  Mississippi  just 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Wolf  river  A  bridge 
crosses  the  Mississippi  to  Arkansas  Some  have 
claimed  that  De  Soto  crossed  the  Mississippi  near 
here,  and  La  Salle's  Fort  Prudhomme  may  have 
been  built  on  this  site,  whu  h  was  involved  in  the 
British,  French,  and  Spanish  imperial  rivalnes  of 
the  18th  cent  The  United  States  built  a  fort  here 
in  1797  Memphis,  planned  in  1819,  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1826,  as  a  city  in  1849,  in  1909 
commission  government  was  adopted  In  the  Civil 
War,  Memphis  fell  on  June  6,  1862,  to  a  Union 
naval  force  led  by  the  elder  Charles  Henry  DAVIS 
and  was  an  important  Federal  base  for  the  rest  of 
the  war  Severe  yellow-fever  epidemics  occurred 
m  the  1870s  Important  since  early  days  as  a  river 
port,  Memphis  today  is  the  largest  ( ity  in  the  state, 
a  port  of  entry,  a  great  rail  center  (with  railroad 
shops),  a  leading  cotton  and  hardwood-lumber 
market,  a  livestock  market,  and  an  industrial  city 
whose  manufactures  include  cottonseed  products, 
mixed  feeds,  wire  and  rubber  products,  drugs,  and 
chemicals  The  c-ity  purchases  power  from  the 
TVA  In  Memphis  are  Southwestern  at  Memphis 
(Presbyterian,  coeducational,  1875),  Memphis 
State  College,  Southern  College  of  Optometry,  the 
medical  divisions  of  the  Univ.  of  Tennessee  (see 
TENNESSEE,  UNIVERSITY  or),  Le  Moyne  College 
(Negro),  Goodwyn  Institute,  a  museum  of  natural 
history  and  industrial  arts,  an  art  gallery,  and  a 
number  of  fine  churches  The  city  has  a  splendid 
park  system  and  the  Mid-South  Fairgrounds.  An 
annual  cotton  carnival  is  held.  Beale  Street,  m  the 
Negro  section,  has  been  made  famous  by  W.  C. 
HANDY.  At  Memphis,  Edward  Hull  Crump  for 
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many  years  wielded  notable  political  influence  on 
the  city  and  the  state.  See  Shields  Mellwaine, 
Memphis  Down  in  Dixie  (1948)  8  City  (pop 
3,869).  oo  seat  of  Hall  co  ,  NW  Texas,  E8E  of 
Amarulo,  founded  1889,  inc  1906  A  center  of 
farms  producing  grains,  cotton,  forage,  and  other 
crops,  Memphis  has  processing  plants  and  small 
industries 


Memphremagog,  Lake  (mem"fri'ima'g5g),  30  mi. 
long  and  up  to  4  mi  wide,  mainlv  m  S  Quebec, 
partly  in  N  Vermont  Newport,  Vt ,  and  Magog, 
Quo  ,  are  trade  centers  and  resorts  on  the  lake, 


which  was  a  travel  route  for  Indians  and  colonists. 
Memucan  (mPmu'kun),  counselor  of  King  Ahasuo- 
rus  Esther  1  14. 

Mena,  Juan  de  (hwan'  da  ma'nft),  1411-66,  Spanish 
poet  and  scholar  He  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
Italian  school,  and  his  masterpiece,  a  long  allegor- 
ical poem  entitled  Labennto  de  Fortuna  or  some- 
times Las  trescientas  [the  300  stanzas]  (1444),  was 
modeled  upon  Dante  Juan  de  Mena  waa  a  pre- 
cursor of  G6ngora  and  Gongonsm,  the  Spanish 
form  of  euphuism 

Mena  (mS'nu),  city  (pop  3,510),  co  seat  of  Polk 
co  ,  W  Ark  ,  in  a  rich  farm  section  of  the  Ouachita 
Mts  ,  founded  1896  It  has  flour  mills,  cotton  gms, 
and  wood  and  brick  works  Commonwealth  Col- 
lege, a  unique  labor  school  here,  closed  in  1939 

Menado  (mami'do)  or  Manado  (mana'dS),  town 
(pop  27,544),  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Celebes, 
East  Indonesia,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Celebes  Sea  A 
trade  center  and  port,  it  exports  copra,  coffee, 
sugar,  nutmeg,  and  ebony  Ihere  is  an  airport 

Menahem  (me'mihdm)  [Heb  ,- comforter],  d  c  737 
B  C  ,  king  of  Israel  (<  749-c  737  B  C  )  He  was  a 
general  in  command  at  Tirzah  and  murdered  Shal- 
lum  for  the  throne  Menahem  was  made  a  tribu- 
tary by  Tiglath-pileser  III  of  Assvna  His  son, 
Pekahiah,  succeeded  him 

Menai  Strait  (me'nl),  channel  of  tho  Irish  Sea,  be- 
tween the  island  Anglesey  and  Caernarvonshire, 
Wales  It  is  14  mi  long  and  200  >  ards  to  %  mi 
wide  Telford's  suspension  bridge  (1S26)  carries 
the  road  from  Bangor  cm  the  mainland  to  Anglesey, 
over  the  strait,  and  Stephenaoa's  tubular  bridge 
(1850)  carries  a  railroad 

Menam  (mansim')  or  Chao  Phraya  (chou  praya'), 
river  rising  in  headwaters  at  the  Burma-Laos  bor- 
der and  crossing  Thailand  north-south,  the  chief 
liver  of  that  kingdom  The  lower  Menam  is  a 
union  of  four  streams  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Siam 
through  several  outlets,  interconnected  by  canals 
that  serve  for  both  irrigation  and  commumc  ation 
The  valle\  is  the  mam  rue-producing  area  of  Thai- 
land Ayuthia  and  Bangkok  are  on  the  river 

Menan  (me'nun),  ancestor  of  Joseph      Luke  3  31 

Menander  (mman'dur),  342'-291>  B  C  .Greek poet 
of  the  New  Comedy,  an  assoc  late  of  Theophrastus 
and  Epicurus  From  discovered  fragments  ho  ap- 


iara  to  have  written  ingenious  plaj  s  with  an  ele- 
gant, smooth  style,  elaborate  plot,  and  smoothly 
developed  characters  His  fame  was  ver>  great  and 


he  was  often  quoted  Through  the  imitations  of 
PL^LTUS  and  TERENCE  ho  influenced  late  17th-cen- 
tury comedy  Gilbert  Murray  translated  two 
plays,  filling  out  the  missing  parts  (1946) 

Menands  (munandz'),  village  (pop  1,764),  E  N  Y  , 
near  Albany,  me  1924 

Menard  (mmard'),  town  (pop  2,375),  co  seat  of 
Menard  co  ,  W  central  Texas,  on  tbe  San  Saba 
river  and  SE  of  San  Angelo  It  handles  the  wool, 
mohair,  and  cattle  from  surrounding  ranches  Near 
here  was  established  in  1757  a  Spanish  mission, 
usually  called  Mission  San  Saba,  whu  h  was  taken 
by  the  Cornancho  Indians  in  1758  A  presidio,  now 
restored,  was  also  founded  in  1757  The  mission 
Indians  irrigated  land  at  Menard 

Menasha  (muna'shQ),  city  (pop  10,481),  E  Wis  ,  on 
Lake  Wmnebago  (adjacent  to  Neenah)  and  on  the 
Fox,  settled  before  1850,  me  1874  Water  power 
here  serves  its  numerous  factories,  which  manu- 
facture chiefly  paper  and  wood  and  paper  products 
The  region  at  the  lake  outlet  was  visited  by  Jean 
Nicolet  and  other  French  explorers  and  was  de- 
scribed by  Jonathan  Carver  in  his  Travels  (1778) 
On  Doty  Island,  part  belonging  to  Neenah,  part  to 
Menasha,  is  James  Duane  Doty's  log  house,  now  a 
museum 

Mencius  (mPn'shus),  Mandarin  Mcng-tse,  3717-288? 
B  C  ,  Chinese  sage  The  principal  source  for  Men- 
ems'  life  is  his  own  writings  He  was  bom  in  the 
ancient  state  of  Ch'ao,  in  modern  Shantung  prov 
Appalled  at  the  anarchic  condition  of  society,  he 
traveled  through  several  petty  states  urging  the 
ruleis  to  practice  the  doctrines  of  CONFUCIUS  Cen- 
tral to  the  philosophy  of  Monoius  was  the  belief  that 
man  is  innately  compassionate  rather  than  self- 
seeking  This  trait  can  receive  expression  only  if 
men  enjoy  peace  of  mind,  which,  in  turn,  depends 
upon  material  sufficiency  It  follows  that  the  duty 
of  the  ruler  is  to  insure  the  prosperous  livelihood  of 
his  subjects  He  should  particularly  eschew  war- 
fare except  for  defense.  If  the  ruler's  conduct  re- 
duces his  subjects  to  penury  and  self-seeking,  he 
must  be  deposed.  Many  of  the  specific  reforms  in 
landholdmg  and  other  economic  relations  which 
Mencius  proposed  are  difficult  to  understand  from 
the  sole  text  of  his  works,  The  Book  of  Mencius, 
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which  is  one  of  the  Pour  Books  (see  CHINESE  LITER- 
ATURE) Not  until  the  late  llth  cent  A  D.  was 
Mencius  regarded  with  veneration  Since  then  his 
image  has  been  placed  in  temples  dedicated  to  Con- 
fucius, and  his  work  is  considered  one  of  the  classic 
commentaries  on  the  Confucian  writings  The 
complete  text  of  Monoius  was  translated  by  James 
Legge  (1861)  and  by  L  A  Lyall  (1935).  Excerpts 
were  translated  by  Arthur  Waley  in  Three  Ways  of 
Thought  in  Ancient  China  (1939)  See  I  A  Rich- 
ards, Mencius  on  the  Mind  (1932) 

Mencken,  Henry  Louis,  1880-.  American  editor, 
author,  and  critic,  b  Baltimore,  grad  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  Ho  began  his  journalistic  career  on 
the  Morning  Herald,  became  editor  of  the  Evening 
Herald,  and  has  been  since  1906  on  the  staff  of  the 
•Sun  or  Evening  Sun,  all  Baltimore  papers  From 
1914  to  1923  he  was  coeditor  of  the  Smart  Set  with 
George  Jean  Nathan,  together  they  started  the 
American  Mercury  in  1924,  and  Mencken  was  sole 
editor  from  1925  to  1933  His  pungent  and  icono- 
clastic criticism,  aimed  chiefly  at  all  complacent 
attitudes,  has  enlivened  many  magazines  besides 
his  own  These  essays  have  been  collected  in  a 
series  of  six  volumes,  Prejudices  (1919-27)  In  the 
field  of  philology  he  has  compiled  a  monumental 
and  lively  study,  The  American  Language  (1st  ed  , 
1919,  4th  ed  ,  1936,  with  supplements,  1946,  1948). 
Among  his  other  works  are  George  Bernard  Shaw 
His  Plays  (1905),  In  Defense  of  Women  (1917), 
Treatise  on  the  Gods  (1930),  and  the  autobiographi- 
cal Happy  Days,  1880-1892  (1940),  Newspaper 
Days,  1899-19OG  (1941),  and  Heathen  Days,  189O- 
1936  (1943),  collected  in  one  volume  m  1947  See 
Edgar  Kemler,  The  Irreverent  Mr  Mencken  (1950) 

Mende  (mild),  town  (pop  5,626),  capital  of  Loz&re 
drpt  ,  S  France,  in  Languedoc,  on  the  Lot  river.  It 
has  a  liqueur  trade 

Mendel,   David     see   NEANDER,   JOHANN  AUGUST 
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Mendel,  Gregor  Johann  (gra'gdr  jcVhan  mfeVdul), 
1822-84,  Austrian  scientist  and  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  noted  for  experimental  work  on  heredity 
He  entered  the  August  in  mn  monastery  at  Brno  in 
1843,  taught  sc  lence  at  a  local  secondary  school,  and 
in  1869  waa  elected  prelate  of  the  monastery  Us- 
ing garden  peas  for  hybridization  experiments,  ho 
was  the  first  to  keep  systematic  records  of  a  great 
number  of  offspring  over  several  generations  He 
recorded  each  inherited  chaiacter  separately  and 
insured  accuracy  by  precise  technique  in  cross- 
breeding His  account  of  the  experiments  and  his 
conclusions  were  presented  before  a  local  scientific 
society  in  1865  and  were  published  in  1866  The 
value  of  his  work  was  not  recognized  until  it  was 
pointed  out  almost  simultaneously  in  1900  by  K  E 
Correns,  De  Vnes,  and  Tschermak-Seysenegg 
Mendel's  impaired  sight  and  his  duties  as  prelate 
curtailed  lus  work,  but  he  carried  out  further  ex- 
periments on  hawkweod  and  four-o'clocks  and  on 
lx»es  He  anticipated  Oscar  Hertwig's  discovery 
that  fertilization  of  an  egg  involved  onh  one  male 
sex  cell,  but  Mendel  did  not  publish  his  findings 
Mendel's  classic  article  on  his  experiments  with 
peas,  translated  as  Experiments  in  Plant  Hybridiza- 
tion, has  been  published  as  a  pamphlet  and  m  Wil- 
liam Bateson,  Mendel's  Principles  of  Heredity 
(1902,  4th  impression,  1930)  See  biography  b> 
Hugo  Iltis  (Eng  tr  ,  1932)  Mendehsm  is  the  sys- 
tem of  heredity  revealed  in  Mendel's  conclusions 
Known  as  Mendel's  laws,  these  state  that  separate 
characters  (e  g  ,  height  in  peas)  are  inherited  inde- 
pendently of  one  another,  that  each  reproductive 
cell  receives  onl>  one  of  a  pair  of  alternative  factors 
(sue  h  as  that  determining  tallness  or  shortness)  ex- 
isting m  the  other  body  cells  (the  law  of  segrega- 
tion), and  that  some  factors  are  dominant  over 
others  (the  law  of  dominance)  When  individuals 
purebred  in  respect  to  one  set  of  charac  tors  showing 
dominance  are  crossed  with  purebred  individuals 
showing  the  alternate  characters,  the  hybrid  off- 
spring will  all  exhibit  the  dominant  character,  but 
its  cells  will  carry  also  the  recessive  factor  A  cross- 
ing of  these  hybrids  gives  an  average  of  one  out  of 
four  individuals  bearing  two  dominant  factors,  one 
bearing  two  recessive  factors,  and  two  bearing  both 
factors,  therefore  the  offspring  of  hybrids  exhibit 
the  dominant  character  in  a  ratio  of  three  to  one. 
Mendel's  laws  have  been  used  by  plant  and  animal 
breeders  See  also  GENETICS  and  HEKFDITY 

Mendelejeff,  Dmitri  Ivanovich  (mendula'uf,  Rus 
dume'tre  eva'nuvlch  mylndyllya'uf),  1834-1907. 
Russian  chemist  He  stated  (1869)  his  concept  of 
the  PERIODIC  LAW  of  the  classification  of  elements 
and,  with  Lothar  Meyer,  who  had  independently 
reached  similar  conclusions,  was  awarded  the  Davy 
medal  in  1882  Mendelejeff  predicted  the  proper- 
ties of  elements  unknown  at  the  time,  three  of  these 
(gallium,  germanium,  and  scandium)  were  later  dis- 
covered. He  studied  also  the  nature  of  solutions 
and  the  expansion  of  liquids  An  outstanding 
teacher,  he  was  professor  at  the  Uiuv  of  St  Peters- 
burg (1868-90)  Ho  directed  the  bureau  of  weights 
and  measures  from  1893  and  served  as  government 
adviser  on  the  development  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry His  Principles  of  Chemistry  (2  vols  ,  1868- 
71,  Eng  tr.,  1905)  was  long  a  standard  text  See 
biography  by  D  Q  Poain  (1948) 


MENDHAM 

Mendele  mother  eforim  (mSn'dula  mdkh'Or  BIO'- 
rlm),  pseud,  of  Sholem  (or  Solomon)  Yakob  Abram- 
OTich  (sh6'lum  ya'kfip  ubra'nul vlch) ,  1836-1917, 
Yiddish  novelist  Born  in  Minsk,  Russia,  and  or- 
phaned at  14,  he  found  his  way  to  Kamenets  m  the 
Ukraine  His  early  writings  were  in  Hebrew,  but 
his  later  novels  and  short  stones  were  written  in 
Yiddish.  He  perfected  a  Yiddish  prose  style  which 
greatly  influenced  later  writers 

Mendelism:  see  MENDEL,  GREGOR  JOHANN 

Mendelsohn,  Erich  (a'rlkh  men'dulz&n),  1887-, 
German  architec  t,  an  exponent  of  German  expres- 
sionism His  designs  included  that  of  the  Steinberg 
hat  factory  (1923)  at  Luckenwalde  near  Berlin,  a 
Berlin  department  store  (1923),  and  dwelling 
houses  at  Charlottenburg  The  Potsdam  observa- 
tory, also  known  as  the  Einstein  tower  (1927),  was 
a  highly  original  concrete  struc  ture  with  a  tower, 
suggestive  of  sculpture  in  its  plastic  conformation 
of  volumes  and  surfaces  In  his  recent  works  Men- 
delsohn has  abandoned  this  fanciful  quality  and 
generally  follows  the  modern  international  style 
Mendelsohn  moved  (1933)  to  England  and  prac- 
ticed architecture  there  until  1937,  when  he  went 
to  Palestine  After  1941  he  lived  in  the  United 
States  His  projects  in  Palestine  include  a  govern- 
ment hospital  in  Haifa  a  trade  school  at  Yagur, 
several  buildings  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  design  for  a 
Hebrew  university  on  Mt  Scopus.  See  study  by 
Arnold  Whittick  (1940) 

Mendelssohn,  Jakob  Ludwig  Felix  (mc^n'djsn,  ya'- 
k6pldod'vlkhfa'leksmen'dls6n),  1809-47,  German 
composer,  b  Hamburg,  grandson  of  Moses  Men- 
delssohn His  father,  Abraham,  upon  conversion 
to  Christianity,  changed  his  surname  to  Mendols- 
sohn-Bartholdy,  a  form  which  is  seldom  used 
Mendelssohn's  first  mature  work,  the  Overture  to 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  waa  composed  at  17, 
and  he  showed  like  precocity  at  the  piano  In  1829 
he  conducted  a  performance  of  the  St  Matthew 
Passion  which  stimulated  a  revival  of  interest  in 
the  music  of  Bach  He  was  musical  director  at 
Dusseldorf ,  1833-35,  and  in  1835  became  conductor 
of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts,  Leipzig  There  he 
founded  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  1842-43  He 
was  director  of  the  music  section  of  the  Academy  of 
Arta,  Beihn,  in  1841  On  many  occasions  he  con- 
ducted the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Hia 
music  is  chaiactcnzed  by  emotional  restraint,  re- 
finement, and  sentimentality  Of  his  five  sym- 
phonies, the  Scottish  (1830-42),  Italian  (1833),  and 
Reformation  (IS  30-32)  symphonies  arc  best  known. 
Frequently  peifoimed  are  his  Violin  Concerto  m 
E  Minor  (1844),  The  Hebrides,  concert  overture 
(1830-32),  and  two  bibljcal  oratorios,  6*  Paul 
(1836)  and  Elijah  (1846)  Of  his  piano  works,  the 
Variation*  seneuses  (1841)  and  the  Songs  without 
Words  (m  six  books,  1832-45)  stand  out  He  also 
composed  chamber  music,  songs,  and  six  organ 
sonatas  See  his  letters  (ed  by  G  Selden-Goth, 
1945) ,  biography  by  S  S  Stratton  (rev  ed  ,  1934) 

Mendelssohn,  Moses,  1729-86,  German-Jewish  phi- 
losopher, grandfather  of  Jakob  Ludwig  Felix  Men- 
delssohn He  was  a  leader  in  the  movement  for  cul- 
tural assimilation  In  1743  he  went  to  Berlin, 
where  he  studied  and  worked,  becoming  (1750)  a 
partner  in  a  silk  merchant's  firm  In  1754  he  met 
Leasing,  and  a  life-long  friendship  began,  out  of 
which  grew  Lossing's  play  Nathan  the  Wise  (1779) 
Mendelssohn's  philosophy,  which  anticipated  the 
aesthetics  of  Kant  and  J  C  F  von  Schiller,  is  best 
expressed  in  his  writings,  which  include  Phtlosophi- 
sche  Gesprache  (1755),  Philosophische  Schn/ten 
(1761),. Phadon  (1767),  and  Jerusalem,  oder,  Uber 
religidae  Macht  und  Jitdentum  (1783)  He  also  trans- 
lated the  Psalms  and  the  Pentateuch  into  German 
See  biography  by  Hermann  Walter  (1930) 

Mendenhall,  Thomas  Corwin,  1841-1924,  American 
physicist  and  educator,  b  near  Hanoverton,  Ohio 
He  was  professor  of  physics  at  Ohio  State  Umv 
(1873-78,  1881-84),  president  of  Rose  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind  (1886-89),  and  of 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  (1894-1901)  As 
professor  at  the  Imperial  Umv  ,  Tokyo  (1878-81), 
lie  helped  found  the  Tokyo  Seismologic  al  Society 
He  conducted  researches  in  electricity,  earthquakes, 
and  gravity,  organized  the  Ohio  Weather  Bureau, 
and  served  the  U  S  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  as 
superintendent  (1889-94) 

Mendeohall,  town  (pop  1,282),  co  seat  of  Simpson 
co  ,  S  central  Miss  ,  SE  of  Jackson,  in  a  farm  area 
Near  by  is  a  state  tuberculosis  sanatorium 

Menderes  (mfindurfis'),  name  of  several  rivers  in 
Turkey  The  Biryuk  Menderes  is  the  ancient 
MAEANUER,  the  Kucuk  Mendores  is  the  ancient 

SCAMANDER 

Mendes,  Catulle  (katur  mSdea'),  1841-1909,  French 
poet,  critic,  and  novelist  of  the  Parnassian  school. 
He  founded  (1861)  the  Revue  fantaisiste,  contrib- 
uted to  the  Parnasse  contemporain,  and  wrote  sev- 
eral volumes  of  verse,  including  Philomela  (1863) 
and  La  Gnve  des  viynes  (1895)  Some  of  his  fiction 
has  boon  translated  into  English 

Mendham  (men'dum),  residential  borough  (pop 
1,343),  N  N  J.,  W  of  Mornstown,  settled  before 
1750,  me  1906  An  aeronautical-telephone  labora- 
tory was  established  here  in  1930  Black  Horse 
Tavern  is  pre-Revolutionary 


CroM  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tb»  k«y  to  pronunciation  (aces  p*f*  1. 


MENDIETA  Y  MONTEFUR 


1860 


Mendieta  y  Montefur,  Carlos  (kar'lo*  mendya'ta  fl  capital  of  Metutoe*  prov..  metropolis  of  W  Argea- 

montafcSor'),  1873-,  Cuban  political  leader.    He  i! r~*-*  L~  A-  m*  ~J 

was  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  Gerardo  Ma- 
chado *  ' 


Mendieta,  installed  as  provisional  presi- 
dent (Jan  ,  1934)  by  a  ooup  led  bv  Fulgenoio  BA- 
TISTA, was  unable  to  establish  political  stability  and 


*r*la  l 
L'Spopte 
El  romanoero 


nt**  d»  Lav*  ____ 
i,  UKftTSpanfehv  191 


mm  ptw..  uiew  upvu*  vt   IT  t 

tina,  in  an  oasia  irrigated  by  toe  Mendoza  nver 

It  was  founded  (1661)  by  Pedro  del  Castillo  and 

was  the  capital  of  the  Chilean  province  of  Cuyo 

until  the  creation  of  the  viceroyaity  of  Rio  de  la 

f.  ..  Plata   (1776)      Destroyed   by  an  earthquake  m  , ,     _„ 

resigned  (Dec  ,  1935)                                                    1861,  the  town  was  rebuilt.   The  wine  industry  is  worked  on  a  history  of  tite  Spanish  language* 
Mendjp  HiUs,  range  of  hills,  c  23  mi  long  and  6  mi.     controlled  mainly  by  a  large  Italian  population  Menlndez  y  Pdayo.  Marcellno  (marthal$'nd  mi- 
wide,  Somerset,  England,  extending  SE  from  Wes-      Mendoza  expanded  after  the  completion  of  the  nfin'deth  6  pala'yO),  1856-1912,  Spanish  scholar 
ton-super-Mare,  highest  1,068  ft    Their  structure     railroad  to  Buenos  Aires  late  m  the  19th  cent    Al-  and  literary  historian.  Hia  contribution  to  Spanish 
1     '         '              '"            falfa,  corn,  potatoes,  and  fruit  are  also  grown  m  the     " ».  — -  —       •                 •                 ... 


, 

,  Poestajvalarm*  yju- 

0forw  (1924),  and  his  edition  (1910)  of  th»PHi>Mra 
crtntca  general.  Of  sevetal  works  on  the  dd,  the 
first  was  Cantor  de  Mi»  Ctd  (1898)  He  baa  long 


,  , 

is  mostly  limestone,  and  they  contain  numerous 
caves  (including  Wookey  Hole),  some  of  which 
show  signs  of  prehistoric  occupation.  The  Romans 
mined  lead  here  Home  of  the  gorges  are  very  pic- 
turesque, notably  near  Cheddar 
Mendocino,  Cape  (m£ndda8'nd),  westernmost  point 
of  California,  N  of  San  Francisco 


literary  history  and  appreciation  is  outstanding 
His  works  include  Ct«*ma  eapafiola  FSpaKush  sci- 
ence] (1876);  a  study  of  Horace's  influence  on 
Spanish  poetry  (1877).  Hwtona  de  los  htkerodtxtos 


TiN  and  Chilean  revolutionists  began  (1817)  the 
final  liberation  of  Chile  from  Spam 


Mendon,  rural  town  (pop.  1,315),  S  Mass,  SW  of    Menelaus  (menul&'us),  in  Greek  mythology,  long 


vicinity,  and  some  manufacturing  has  developed. 

Of  increasing  value  is  the  exploitation  of  petroleum 

Mendoza  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  TRANSAN-     OIMUIMI  t^wy  v*o»  </.  «w««rw*  ««  w«  nwowms 

DINE  RAILWAY    It  was  from  here  that  SAN  MAB-     espanolea  [history  of  Spanish  heterodoxy]  (1880- 

_..       ,  „..., ,....._....  ,,™  .,        SI);  Historiadsl*svbwesteiicasenB*i>atofrb. 

tory  of  aesthetic  ideas  in  Spain]  (9  vols.,  1883-91) , 
Estwiios  de  erf/tea  Jtferarta  [studies  m  literary  criti- 
cism] ( 1884-1908) ,  editions  of  tho  plays  ol  Calderon 
(1881)  and  Lope  de  Vega  (13  vols.,  1890-1913),  a 
study  of  the  origins  of  the  novel,  Ovigenes.  dtt  la 
novela  (1905-10),  and  two  important  anthologies, 
Antologia  de  poetas  Itricos  castettanos  (13  vols  , 
1890-1908)  and  Antologia  de  poetas  kiipanoamcn- 
canos  (1892). 


of  Sparta,  son  of  Atreus  He  was  the  husband  of 
Helen,  the  father  of  Hermione,  and  the  younger 
brother  of  Agamemnon  Paris,  prince  of  Troy,  ab- 
ducted Helen  Menalaus  asked  the  other  Greek 
kings  to  join  him  in  an  expedition  against  Troy 
Thus  the  Trojan  War  began  Menelaus,  although 
subordinate  to  Agamemnon,  took  a  prominent  part 


Boston,  settled  1660,  inc.  1667     It  was  burned  in 

King  Philip's  War 
Mendota  (mondS'tu)     1  City  (pop  4,215),  N  III., 

N  of  La  Salle,  inc    1859     It  is  a  processing  and 

shipping  center   in   a  farm   and   livestock   area 

Among  its  manufactures  are  farm  implements  and 

concrete  products     2  Village  (pop  228) ,  SE  Minn  , ,__      ,. 

just  S  of  St  Paul  at  the  confluence  of  the  Minnesota      in  the  war  After  the  fall  of  Troy,  he  became  recon-    Menes  (mS'nSa),  fl  3400?  B.C  ,  first  historic  ruler  of 

With  the  Mississippi,  the  first  permanent  white     ciled  with  Helen,  and  ho  returned  to  Sparta  with  her      the  first  dynasty  of  ancient  EGYPT.    He  seems  to 

settlement  in  the  state    Alexis  Bailly  of  the  Amer-      Menelaus  appeals  in  the  Iliad  and  in  the  Odyssey      have  united  the  southern  and  northern  kingdoms 

lean  Fur  Company  had  traded  from  Mendota  (then    Menelik  II  (m»'nuirk),  1844-1913,  emperor  of  Ethi-  *        '  "    *  ...... 

St  Peter's)  before  1819,  but  settlement  dates  from      opia  after  1889     He  was  originally  king  of  Shoa 

1834,  when  Henry  H   Sibley  replaced  Bailly    The      -       •     •- --*•     -- 

name  was  changed  in  1837     Tho  homes  of  Sibley 

(1835)  and  of  Jean  Baptiste  Fanbault  (1837)  have 

been  restored 
Mendoza  (m&ndo'thu),  noble  family  of  Spam,  ong- 


(central  Ethiopia)     After  the  death  (1808)  of  Em- 
peror Theodore  II,  Menelik,  with  Italian  support, 

of  the 


gained  strength 
country,   and  sei 


,  , 

steadily,  conquered  most 
ized  the  throne      He  concluded 


and  to  have  settled  on  a  new  capital,  the  later 
Memphis  Two  tombs  have  been  attributed  to 
him,  one  (found  in  1897)  near  Negadeh  below 
Luxor,  the  other  (found  in  1938)  at  Sakkara 
Hieroglyphics  from  Ins  roig 
Abydos 


roign  have  been  found  at 


(1889)  the  Treaty  of  Uccialli  with  Italy,  but  when    Menevia*  nee  SUNT  DAVID'S,  Wales 


inating  (14th  cent)  in  New  Castile    Ifligo  Lopez     he  learned  that  the  Italian  version  made  Ethiopia  a    Mengelberg,  Josef  Willem  (yo'silf  vllum  mSng'- 
de  Mendoza  was  created  (1445)  marquis  of  San-      protectorate  of  Italy  ho  denounced  the  agreement       ulberkh).  187 1-,  Dutch  conductor    In  1895  he  be- 


arqui 
tillana  (see  SANTILLANA,  INH.O  L6PEZ, 


In  the  Italian  invasion  which  followed  (1895-96)  he      came  conductor  of  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw 


DB)     The  family  reached  great  prominence  m  the     astounded  the  world  by  his  great  victory,  notably      Orchestra,  a  position  which  he  held  untit  1945, 


15th  cent  and  became  allied  by  marriage  with  some 
of  the  pnntipal  houses  of  Spam  Ifiigo's  son,  Pedro 
Gonzalez  de  Mendoza  (pa'dhro  gontha'leth  da), 
1428-95,  was  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church  He 
supported  Henry  IV  of  Castile  in  his  struggles 
against  the  nobles  and  later  sided  with  Isabella  I 
against  Juana  la  Beltrunoja  More  a  soldier  than  a 
prelate,  he  also  fought  m  the  conquest  of  Granada 
He  cultivated  literature  and  wrote  religious  and 
litical  works  Ana  de  Mendoza,  pnnceaa  de 


L  the  rout  at  Aduwa  Italy  was  forced  to  concede 
Ethiopia's  absolute  independence  Menelik  then 
accepted  the  offered  friendship  of  the  British  and 
the  French  He  took  many  important  steps  to  cen- 
tralize and  modernize  his  country,  including  the 
construction  of  a  railroad,  suppression  of  the  slave 


when  the  Netherlands  Honor  Council  for  Mumc 
declared  that  because  of  his  activities  during  the 
Second  World  War  he  would  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  conduct  in  the  Netherlands  From  1921  to  1930 
he  was  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  Now  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestra 


trade,  and  curbing  the  feudal  nobility     His  armies    Menger,  Karl  (karl'  mfing'ur),  1840-1921,  Austrian 


brought  8  Ethiopia  (largely  Moslem  in  population) 
under  some  degree  of  central  control  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  LIJ  Yasu 


>LI,  was  the  granddaughter  of  the  cardinal's    Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin  (me'ne,  m§'n§  te'k] 

' 


illegitimate  son,  Diego  Among  other  prominent 
members  of  the  family  were  Antonio  de  Mendoza, 
first  viceroy  of  New  Spam,  and  Diego  Hurtado  de 
Mendoza  (see  separate  articles) 
Mendoza,  Antonio  de  (anto'nyo  da),  1490'-1552, 
Spanish  administrator,  first  viceroy  of  New  Spain 


Qfnr'sm),  in  the  Bible,  the  mysterious  riddle  writ- 
ten by  a  hand  on  the  wall  at  Belshazzar's  feast 
Daniel  made  from  it  a  prophecy  of  tho  destruction 
of  the  kingdom  His  solution  connects  these  words 


with   (Aramaic  or  Chaldaic)  stems  meaning  "to 

_. ,  _, number,  to  number,  to  weigh,  to  divide"  Dan 

(1535-50)  and  viceroy  of  Peru  (1551-52)  Of  noblo      5  5-29 


,  1519-74,  Spanish  naval  officer  and  colo- 
nizer, founder  of  SAINT  AUGUSTINE,  Fla  ,  b  Aviles, 
Astunas  He  went  to  sea  as  a  youth  and  so  distin- 
guished himself  that  by  the  time  he  was  35  he  held 
the  captain  generalcy  of  the  Indies  fleet,  which  con- 
voyed treasure  ships  from  the  New  World  to  Spain 
By  a  patent  of  March  20,  1565,  Philip  II  made  him 
adelantado  of  Florida  and  charged  him  with  driving 
the  Frem  h  Huguenots  from  Fort  Caroline  and  es- 
tablishing a  Spanish  colony  Menendoz's  expedi- 
tion of  1  1  ships  and  500  colonists  sailed  from  Spain 
on  June  29  and  on  Aug  28  entered  the  harbor  he 
named  for  St  Augustine  At  the  mouth  of  the  St 
Johns  river  on  Sept  4  he  encountered  a  French  fleet 
under  Jean  RIBAUT,  which  he  was  unable  to  bring 


family,  Mendoza  held  high  offices  before  going  to    Men6ndez  de  Avtlis,  Pedro  (pa'dhrO  manfin'd&th  da 

Mexico,  where  his  wise  rule  caused  him  to  be  called      "   — ' "'    "         '  '     ~  *      ' 

"the  good  viceroy  "  He  alleviated  the  condition  of 
the  Indians,  though  he  opposed  enforcement  of  the 
New  Laws  of  LAS  CASAS,  fostered  religion,  en- 
couraged education,  brought  the  first  printing  press 
to  America  at  the  instance  of  Bishop  ZUMARRAOA  , 
quelled  numerous  revolts,  notably  the  Indian  in- 
surrection m  Nueva  Gahcia  called  the  MiXT6N 
WAR,  in  which  Pedro  de  ALVARADO  was  killed,  and 
pushed  exploration  far  into  the  north  by  sending 
out  expeditions  under  MARCOS  DB  NIZA,  CORO- 
NADO,  Hernando  de  Ai>ARc6N,  arid  CABRILLO  In- 
dustry and  agriculture  were  developed,  resulting  in 
general  prosperity  In  brief,  he  extended  and  con- 
solidated the  conquest,  begun  by  Hernan  CORTES, 
and  established  the  aure  basis  for  Spain's  long  rule 
in  Mexico  Efforts  to  discredit  and  oust  him,  orig- 
inating with  Cortes,  his  nval  in  the  work  of  dis- 
covery, ended  in  failure  In  1551  he  took  office  as 
viceroy  of  Peru  There  also  he  opposed  enforce- 
ment of  the  New  Laws,  but  the  audiencia,  allowed 
liberty  of  action,  overruled  him  See  biography  by 
A  S  Alton  (1927). 

Mendoza,  Diego  Hurtado  de  •  see  HURTADO  DB  MEN- 
DOZA, DIEQO 

Mendoza,  Ifiigo  Lopez  de-  see  SANTILLANA,  INIGO 
LOPBZ  DB  MENDOZA,  MARQUES  DB 

Mendoza,  Pedro  de  (pa'dhro),  b  1501  or  1502,  d 
1537,  Spanish  CONQUISTADOR,  first  ADBLANTADO  of 
Rio  de  la  Plata  (present  Argentina)  After  a  mili- 
tary career  in  Europe,  he  received  (1534)  from  Em- 
peror Charles  V  a  commission  to  conquer  and 
colonize  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  region  With  1 1  vessels 
and  1,200  men,  he  sailed  from  Sanlucar  de  Barra- 
meda  on  Aug  24,  1535.  He  reached  the  estuary  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  January  and  founded  Buenos 
Aires  early  in  Feb  ,  1536  Attacks  by  the  Indians, 
scarcity  of  food,  and  disaster  of  every  sort  made  the 
place  untenable  Leaving  Juan  de  AYOLAS  in 
charge,  Mendoza  sailed  for  Spain  in  Apnl,  1537, 
and  died  at  sea  Buenos  Aires  was  abandoned  in 
1541,  by  order  of  Domingo  Martinez  de  IRALA,  the 
colonists  removing  to  Asuncion  See  Paul  Grous- 


economist,  a  founder  of  the  Austrian  school  of 
economics  He  was  professor  of  economics  at  the 
Umv  of  Vienna  from  1873  until  1903,  when  he  re- 
tired to  devote  himself  to  research  Following  an 
empirical  approach  lather  than  the  historical  meth- 
od, he  formulated  a  theory  of  marginal  utility  The 
basic  principle  is  that  consumer  goods  have  value 
of  two  orders,  as  they  serve  human  needs  directly 
or  mduectly,  thus  he  explained  the  economic  phe- 
nomena of  price  and  distribution  in  terms  of  social 
value  His  theories  aie  well  known  to  the  English- 
speaking  world  through  the  works  of  some  of  his 
associates,  especially  Fnednch  von  Wieser  and  Eu- 
gon  von  B6hm-Bawerk  His  chief  work  is  Crund- 
stitte  der  V olkswirlschafldf.hr e,  [foundations  of  po- 
litical economy]  (1871) 

Mengf,  Anton  Raphael  (an 'ton  ru'fafcl  mfrigsQ, 
1728-79,  German  historical  and  portrait  painter,  b 
Bohemia  He  was  the  pupil  of  his  father,  I-smael 
Israel  Menga  (c  1088-1764)5  a  miniature  painter, 
who  lived  in  Diesdon  and  with  whom  Anton  went 
(1741)  to  Rome  The  younger  Mongti  was  appointed 
(1749)  court  painter  at  Diesden  to  King  Augustus 
III  of  Poland  and  Saxony  In  1754  he  became  di- 
rector of  the  Vatican  Art  Academy  Summoned 
(1761)  to  Madrid  to  decorate  the  royal  palace,  he 
painted  there  some  of  his  best  work,  including  The 


to  combat  Menendez  then  returned  to  St  Augus-  Apotheosis  of  Trojan  His  portrait  of  Maria  Amaha, 
tine,  where  he  began  to  build  a  fort  Ribaut,  hop-  queen  of  Spam,  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 

ing  to  take  the  Spanish  by  surprise,  sailed  to  attack  Meng-tse    see  MBNCIUS 

them,  but  his  fleet  was  wrecked  in  a  tropical  hum-  Mengtsz  or  Meng-tzu  (both  mung'dzu'),  cit\  and 
cane  With  Fort  Caroline,  under  the  command  of  county  (pop  98,638),  SE  Yunnan  prov,  China 
Rene  de  LAUDONNIERB,  virtually  defenseless.  The  city  in  on  tho  railroad  from  Kunming  to  Hai- 
Menendez  marched  overland  and  on  Sept.  21  killed  phong  Tin  is  manufactured 

most  of  the  French  there  Ribaut  and  his  men,  menhaden  (mfinha'dun)  [Narragansett,«fertihzing]l 
driven  ashore  S  of  St  Augustine,  were  captured  as  fish  related  to  the  shad  and  herring,  found  from 
they  tried  to  reach  Fort  Caroline  by  land,  and  all  Nova  Scotia  to  Brazil  Highly  prolific,  it  is  one  of 
but  a  few  were  slam  The  massacres,  which  aroused  the  most  abundant  fish  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
France,  were  later  avenged  by  Dominique  de  the  United  States,  although  destroyed  in  vast  num- 
GOUROUBS  Part  of  his  mission  accomplished.  Me-  bers  by  bluefish  and  other  aquatic  predators  An 
nendez  went  to  Cuba  for  supplies  and  then  ex-  excellent  oil  is  extracted  from  it,  and  a  meal  for 


plored  the  Gulf  Coast,  where  he  made  friendly 
contacts  with  the  Indians  Before  he  returned  to 
Spam  in  1567  there  were  posts  on  St  Helena  Island 
(S  C )  and  on  Chesapeake  Bay  in  addition  to  St 


poultry  and  a  fertilizer  ingredient  are  made  from 
the  residue  Most  of  the  large  annual  catch  is  used 
for  these  products  The  numerous  common  names 
include  pogy  and  mossbunker 


...  _  ,  ________  ________  r  _________  ______________  .,, 

Augustine  and  San  Mateo  (Fort  Caroline)     Al-   menhir  (me'n'he'r*),  [Breton,  -long  stone],  unhewn 
though  he  remained  governor  of  Florida  until  his     stone  or  boulder  found  standing  upright.   Serving 

-------------  A  -----  u—  '  -----  x  -----  —  -u  ------ 


death,  Menendez  returned  only  for  a  brief  stay  in 
1571  The  establishment  of  the  Florida  colony  was 
due  almost  wholly  to  his  energy  and  ability  An 


as  a  monument  in  prehistoric  tunes,  such  a  mono- 
lith was  set  on  end  near  or  at  a  grave  Its  shape  is 
rough  and  squared,  tapering  toward  the  top  The 


early  account  is  Gonzalo  Soils  de  Moras,  Pedro     size  varies,  large  and  tuuall  stones  are  found  in  a 
Menendez  de  Amies  (tr.  and  ed   by  J  T   Connor,     pattern  such  as  tt 


1923)  See  Wood  bury  Lowery,  The  Spanish  Settle- 
ments within  the  Present  Limits  of  the  United  States ' 
Florida,  1568-1674  (1905) 


„ :__, „„._, , , 

sac,  Mendota  y  Garay  (2d  ed  ,  1916),  and,  for  the    Menendez  Pidftl,  R*m6n  (rftraon'  mAnftn'dSth  pe- 
" 


the  cromlech  (stone  circle) ,  where  a 

large  menhir  is  surrounded  by  smaller  stones 
From  this,  lines  of  small  menhirs  form  a  series  of 
alleys  called  alignments  In  France  long  rows  of 
menhirs  are  found  at  CABNAC.  A  huge  circle  of 


account  of  an  eyewitness,  the  "Voyage  of  Ulrica     dhal')  1869-,  Spanish  scholar  known  for  bis  phuo-     standing  stones  is  the  famous  STONEHENGB  of  Eng- 
Schmidt  to  the  Rivers  La  Plata  and  Paraguai"  in     logical  studies  and  research  in  medieval  Spanish     '      '  ...  .     -  .  .       . 


—  „„_  „_.„._  _„  „ .„„,.  „„„  ~^.~m*~~    ™     »VB.v.»  Dv«*v»~m  »«u  . wv*.. >/».  ...  ...»-»._,_.  .^ ,,_..—.  land,    portions  of  which  consist  of  a  variety  of 

L-uisL  Dominguez.  The  Conquest  of  the  River  Plate     literature    He  directed  the  Revuta  d*  Jttotoffta  espa-  menhirs. 

'"'"'"  A  nola  and  wrote  Ortgenes  del  espofiol  ( 1920),  the  first  Mtaiere,  Prosper  (prosper'  m&nySr'),  1799-1862, 

work  to  explain  the  origin  of  a  Romance  language.  French  physician.  A  noted  otologist,  he  first  de- 

Among  his  works  in  the  field  of  medieval  literature  sen  bod  Mflniirs's  disease  of  the  uuter  ear,  which. 


(Hakluyt  Society,  S"er   1,  No.  81,  1891). 
Mendoza,  Pedro  Gonzalez  d«-  see  MJJNDOZA,  family. 
Mendoza  (mSndO'sa),  city  (estimated  pop  100,429), 


Cross  fetar«MM  ar«  indicated  br  SMALL  CAPITAL*.  TJwlur  fcjroanndationlM^t  paf»  1. 


IB  accompanied  by  vertigo  and  often  by  progressive 
deafness. 

Menin  (m On*') tH®*" fort*  Meenen  (m&'nun),  city 
(pop.  21,464),  West  Flanders,  W  Belgium,  cm  the 
Lya  river  and  oh  the  French  border  It  has  a  linen 
textile  industry  It  several  times  changed  hands 
during  the  bitter  fighting  between  Germans  and 
English  in  the  Ypres  sector  m  the  First  World  War. 

meningitis  (mentajf 'tb)  or  cerebroarfnal  meningitis 
(ae'*rubrd8pl'nul),  inflammation  of  the  ineninges 
(membranes)  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The 
meninges  are  subject  to  infection  by  various  or- 
ganisms, e  g  ,  pneumococeuB,  streptococcus,  me- 
ningoooccus,  and  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis.  An 
epidemic  typo  of  meningitis  is  caused  by  an  organ- 
Ism  (Neuseria  intracellulans)  which  enters  through 
the  respiratory  tract  The  disease  usually  occurs  m 
children  and  young  people  Symptoms  are  violent 
headache,  vomiting,  fever,  stiff  neck,  and  some- 
times convulsions  Later  a  rash  may  appear  Early 
use  of  a  specific  serum  and  of  the  sulfa  drugs  has 
reduced  the  mortality  rate  Meningitis  is  some- 
times followed  by  hydrocephalus  or  bv  paralysis. 

M6mpp6e,  Satyre   see  SATYKE  M&NIPP&E 

Menken,  Adah  Isaacs,  1835-68,  American  actress, 
whose  real  name  was  Dolores  Adios  Fuertes  She 
was  born  near  New  Orleans,  probably  of  a  Jewish 
family  She  made  her  first  appearance  as  a  dancer 
there  In  the  title  role  of  Maeeppa  (first  presented 
in  San  Francisco,  1863),  adapted  from  Byron's 
poem,  she  created  a  sensation  in  New  York  and 
London  for  her  daring  unconventionally  Several 
times  married,  the  friend  of  such  different  literary 
celebrities  as  Durnas  pere  and  Longfellow,  she 
never  permitted  her  legend  to  pale  She  died  under 
40  in  poverty  She  dedicated  a  volume  of  verse, 
Infflicia  (186S),  to  Dickens  See  Allen  Lesser, 
JSnchaniinu  Rebel  (1947) 

Menkure  (me'nkoo'ift)  or  Mycerinua  (mTsurl'nus), 
fl  2800?  B  C  ,  su<  cessor  of  Khafre  in  the  IV 
dynasty  of  ancient  EGYPT  and  builder  of  the  third 
pyramid  at  Gizeh  His  reign  began  the  decline  of 
the  IV  dynastv 

Menlo  Park  1  Residential  city  (1940  pop  3,258, 
1940  special  census  pop  7,180),  W  Calif ,  8  of  San 
Francisco  and  near  Palo  Alto,  me  1874  St  Pat- 
rick's Seminary  and  a  junior  college  are  here  2 
Village,  NE  N  J  ,  NE  of  New  Brunswick  Edison's 
workshops  were  here  from  1876  to  1887  A  131- 
foot  memorial  tower  was  dedicated  in  1938 

Menmnger,  Karl  Augustus  (mcVnmg-ur),  1893-,  and 
William  Claire  Menninger,  1899-,  American  psy- 
chiatrists, brothers,  b  Topeka,  Kansas  Karl  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  (M  I)  ,  1917),  and  Wil- 
liam from  Cornell  (M  D  ,  1924)  The  Menninger 
Clinic,  ( onceived  with  the  idea  of  collecting  many 
spec  lahsts  in  one  pla<  e,  was  founded  in  Topeka  xn 
1920  by  Karl  and  hia  father,  Charles,  and  in  1926 
they  were  joined  by  William  The  Menninger 
Foundation,  for  the  purpose  of  research,  training, 
and  public  education  in  psychiatry,  came  into  ex- 
isteme  in  1941  and  has  unite  bet ome  a  psychiatric 
center  of  the  United  States  Karl  Menninger, 
whose  writings  include  The  Human  Mind  (1930) 
and  Man  against  HimstJf  (1938),  was  instrumental 
in  founding  the  Winter  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  at  the  close  of  the  Second  World  War 
This  institution  functioned  not  only  as  a  mental 
hospital  but  as  the  center  of  the  largest  psychiatric 
training  program  in  the  world  William  Mon- 
nmger's  works  im  lude  Psychiatry  in  a  Troubled 
World  (1948)  and,  with  Munro  Leaf,  You  and 
Psychiatry  (1948) 

Mennonites  (mfnunlts),  sect  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tiana, originating  among  the  ANABAPTISTS  in 
Switzerland  and  for  a  tune  called  Swiss  Brethren 
They  derive  their  name  from  MENNO  SIMONS,  a 
Dutch  reformer  In  Zurich  a  congiegation  formed 
by  Com  ad  G  rebel  and  others  separated  (1523-26) 
from  the  state  church  because  they  believed  such  a 
church  unauthorized  by  Scripture  and  because 
they  rejected  the  practice  of  baptizing  infants 
They  believed  in  nonrosistanco  and  refused  to  take 
oaths  Taking  the  Bible  as  then  sole  rule  of  faith 
and  purposing  to  restore  the  Christianity  of  apos- 
tolic times,  they  retained  only  two  sacraments, 
baptism  (for  adult  believers  only)  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  Persecution  drove  many  of  the  brethren 
to  Germany,  where  new  congregations  were  formed 
The  movement  spread  also  to  the  Netherlands, 
where  it  assumed  importance,  and  to  Fiance  and 
Russia  The  Dordrecht  Confession  of  Faith,  em- 
bodying the  distinctive  features  of  Mennonite  be- 
lief, was  issued  (1632)  m  Holland  Mennomtes  are 
numerous  in  the  United  States,  where  mainly  they 
have  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  the  Middle 
West.  Many  of  them  are  occupied  m  farming,  at 
which  they  excel  The  first  permanent  Mennonite 
settlement  in  America  was  made  (1683)  at  Ger- 
man town,  Pa  ,  by  a  group  from  Krefeld,  Germany 
Mennomtea  from  Switaerland,  Russia,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  increased  the  numbers  in  America 
While  each  congregation  is  at  hbeity  to  decide  in- 
dependently on  ita  form  of  worship  and  other  mat- 
ters, all  Mennonites  agree  on  certain  points — bap- 
tism of  believers  only,  the  necessity  of  regeneration, 
refusal  to  bear  arms  and  to  take  oaths,  and  the 
importance  of  rejecting  worldly  concerns  They 
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preserve  simplicity  of  dress  and  habits  and  dlsaj> 

*'h    In 


..  „  >f  opin- 
ion on  matters  of  discipline  and  performance  have 
resulted  in  division  into  a  number  of  branches 
The  Mennonite  Church,  whose  members  are  some- 
times known  as  Old  Mennonites,  is  the  original 
body  in  the  United  States  and  has  the  largest  mem- 
bership It  carries  on  missionary  and  other  kinds  of 
organized  Christian  work  and  publishes  denomina- 
tional literature  in  both  English  and  German.  The 
General  Conference  of  the  Mennonite  Church  of 
North  America  (1860),  next  largest  body,  may  be 
listed  among  the  liberal  branches  of  the  sect,  to- 
gether with  the  Central  Conference  Mennonites 
(1899)  One  of  the  most  conservative  divisions  is 
the  Amish  Church,  which,  under  the  lead  of  Jacob 
Amman,  broke  away  fiom  the  mam  body  m  Eu- 
rope The  principal  Amish  groups  in  the  United 
States  are  the  Old  Order  Amish,  who  do  not  use 
churches  hut  worship  in  homes  and  conduct  their 
set  vices  m  German,  and  the  Conservative  Amish, 
who  abide  by  the  Dordrecht  Confession  of  Faith 
but  hold  services  m  English  as  well  as  German  and 
accept  such  innovations  as  the  Sunday  school 
The  terms  "House  Amish"  and  "Chuich  Amish" 
are  sometimes  used  to  distinguish  the  branches. 
Anothet  conservative  body  w  the  Reformed  or 
Herrite  branch,  established  (1812)  under  the  lead- 
ert>hip  of  John  Herr  The  Church  of  God  in  Christ 
(1859),  the  Old  Order  Mennomtes,  foimed  m  1870 
under  Jacob  Wisler,  and  the  Mennonite  Brethren 
in  Christ  (1883)  are  among  the  other  branches 
Many  Mennorutes  are  to  be  found  in  Canada  Re- 
cently a  number  of  American,  Canadian,  and  Eu- 
ropean Mennonites  have  moved  to  colonies  in  Para- 
guay, South  America  See  C  Henry  Smith,  The 
Story  of  the  Mennonites  (1941) ,  John  H orach,  Men- 
nonitet  in  Europe  (1942),  C  S  Rice  and  J  B 
Shenk,  Meet  the  Amish  (1947) 

Menno  Simons  (mc*'nft  se'mons),  1496M561,  Dutch 
religious  ieformei  The  name  of  the  MENNONITES 
was  derived  from  hisl  name  In  1 524  he  became  a 
priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  m  1536 
he  left  that  communion,  when  he  could  no  longer 
believe  in  infant  baptism  and  other  teachings  His 
test  of  the  ti  ue  Christian  was  legeneration  He  was 
active  in  Holland  and  Germany  as  an  organizer  and 
leader  of  the  less  aggressive  division  of  Anabaptists 
His  writings  and  sermons  were  published  as  Opera 
omnta  theologica  (1681) 

Menocal,  Mario  Garcia  (rna'r>0  g.irse'a  man6kal'), 
1866-1941,  president  of  Cuba  (1913-21)  He  was 
educated  as  an  engineer  at  Cornell  Univ  An  able 
leader  in  the  fight  for  liberation  from  Spain,  he 
later  became  a  Conservative  politician  As  presi- 
dent he  initiated  a  "businessman"  government 
that  was  widely  criticized  as  corrupt  and  tyran- 
nical The  boom  of  Cuban  sugar  known  as  the 
"dance  of  the  millions"  rose  in  MenocaJ's  time 
His  victory  in  the  election  of  1910  was  challenged 
by  the  Liberals,  and  Jos>6  Miguel  G6MEZ  led  a  re- 
volt, Menocal  was,  however,  able  to  avoid  defeat 
and  turned  affairs  into  international  channels  by 
taking  Cuba  into  the  First  World  War  on  the  side 
of  the  United  States  In  1920  he  backed  Alfredo 
ZAYAS,  and  in  1924  he  lost  to  Gerardo  MACHADO 
Taking  part  in  the  1931  revolution  led  to  exile  m 
the  United  States  After  Machado's  fall  he  re- 
turned to  Cuba  and  to  politics 

Menominee  (munom'un?),  cit>  (pop  10,230),  co 
seat  of  Menominee  co  ,  W  Upper  Peninsula,  N 
Mich  ,  on  Green  Bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menom- 
inee, settled  c  1840,  me  1883  A  bridge  connects 
with  Mannette,  Wia  Fur  trading  and  lumbering 
brought  early  development  The  citv  is  an  im- 
portant port,  a  haven  for  a  common  ial  fishing 
fleet,  and  the  industrial  center  for  an  area  produc- 
ing lumbet,  sugar  beets,  and  dairy  pioducts  Sum- 
mer sports  draw  scores  of  v  isitors 

Menominee,  river,  c  118  mi  long,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Brule  and  the  Mi<  higamme  (or  Michi- 
gamie)  above  Iron  Mountain,  W  Upper  Peninsula, 
N  Mich  ,  and  flowing  SSE  into  Green  Bay  at  Me- 
nominee. It  courses  through  an  iron-ore  region 
and  forms  part  of  the  Wisconsin-Mulligan  line 
Once  used  for  lumbering,  it  now  fuimshes  water 
power 

Menominee  Indiana,  North  American  Indian  tribe 
of  the  Algonquian  linguistic  stock  They  are  also 
called  the  Menomini  They  were  a  sedentary  poo- 
pie  of  the  Eastern  Woodlands  area  who  chiefly  sub- 
sisted on  the  gathering  of  wild  rice ,  the  Algonquian 
name  for  wild  nco  is  manomin  In  c  1634,  when  they 
were  visited  by  Jean  Nu  oiet,  the  Monommee  lived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Menominee  river  in  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  In  1071  and  from  then  until  1854 
they  inhabited  settlements  which  extended  from 
the  Menominee  river  S  to  the  Fox  river  and  bor- 
dered the  western  shore  of  Green  Bay  Although 
some  of  the  Menominee  supported  the  British  m 
the  American  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812, 
they  were  generally  peaceful  towards  the  whites 
The  Menominee  were,  however,  the  bitter  enemies 
of  the  neighboring  Algonquian  tribes,  who  waged 
constant  warfare  to  drive  the  Menominee  out  of 
the  rich  wild-nee  area.  In  1854  the  Menoinmoe 
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were  settled  on  a  reservation  (Menomuu*  Reaerva* 
tion)  on  the  Wolf  river,  in  N  central  Wisconsin  In 
the  19th  cent  the  Menominee  numbered  some 
1,600  but  today  number  2,500  gee  Alanaon  Skin* 
ner,  The  Material  Culture  of  the  Menomini  (1921 ) ; 
Felix  Keesing,  The  Menomim  Indians  of  Wisconsin 
(1939) 

Menomonee  Falls  (mftndm'une),  village  (pop. 
1,469),  SE  Wis,  NW  of  Milwaukee  and  on  the 
Monomonee,  settled  1843,  me  1892 

Menomonie  (mun6rn'un6),  city  (pop  6,582),  co 
seat  of  Dunn  co  ,  W  Wis  ,  NW  of  Eau  Claire  and 
on  tho  Red  Cedar,  platted  1869,  me  1882  Once  a 
lumber  town,  it  is  now  a  farm  trade  center  and 
makes  dairy  products  It  is  the  seat  of  Stout  Insti- 
tute (coeducational,  1903),  which  trains  teachers 
m  home  economics  and  industrial  education 

menopause  (m?'nup6z)  or  climacteric  (kllmak'- 
turlk,  klI"makt6'rTk),  the  normal  cessation  of  men- 
struation, also  called  change  of  life.  Menopause  is 
caused  by  a  slowing  down  of  the  activities  of  the 
ovaries  and  occ  uis  most  frequently  between  40  and 
50  years  of  age  The  change  is  gradual,  with  short- 
er or  less  frequent  menstrual  periods  for  a  varying 
number  of  years  before  menstruation  ceases  In 
many  individuals  a  number  of  disturbant  es  occur 
during  the  change,  e  g  ,  hot  flashes,  profuse  per- 
spiration, vertigo,  headache,  and  sometimes  hyper- 
tension and  arthritis  Some  disturbances  accom- 
panying the  menopause  are  relieved  by  estrogenic 
hormones,  administered  either  bv  mouth,  by  injec- 
tion, or  by  means  of  suppositories  Any  bleeding 
or  bloody  discharge  between  menstrual  periods  is 
not  caused  by  the  menopause  and  requires  early 
examination  and  diagnosis  Recently  it  has  been 
generally  recognized  that  there  is  a  psychological 
change  in  men  which  corresponds  to  the  climacteric 
in  women  and  which  has  some  physical  mani- 
festations 

Menorca,  Spain  see  MINORCA 

Menotti,  Gian-Carlo  (jan'-kar'lS  man6t't€>,  191 1-, 
Italian-American  composer,  b  Italy ,  studied  at  the 
Milan  Conservatory  and  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music,  Philadelphia  His  outstanding  works  are 
the  operas  Amelia  Goes  to  the  Ball  (Philadelphia, 
1937) ,  The  Old  Maid  and  the  Thief  (1939),  commis- 
sioned by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
The  Medium  (1946) ,  and  The  Telephone  (1947).  All 
of  these  except  The  Alodium,  a  melodrama,  follow 
the  tradition  of  Italian  opera  buffa  and  are  tuneful, 
witty,  and  mildly  satirical  His  tragic  musical 
drama  The  Consul  (1950)  is  his  first  successful  full- 
length  work  He  is  his  own  librettist 

Menpes,  Mortimer  (mem'pta),  1859-1938,  English 
painter,  etcher,  draughtsman,  and  writer,  b  Aus- 
tralia, chiefly  self-taught  in  art  He  served  as  ar- 
tist for  the  periodical  Black  and  White  in  the  South 
African  War,  painted  in  many  lands,  and  held  ex- 
hibitions in  London  He  revived  the  art  of  print- 
ing in  color  from  etched  plates  Menpes  wrote  and 
illustrated  books  on  Japan  (1901),  Venice  (1904), 
Brittany  (1905),  and  India  (1905)  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Menpcs  Press 

Mensnensm.  see  BOLSHEVISM  AND  MENHHEVISM 

Menshikov,  Aleksandr  Danilovich  (ulylksan'dur 
dunye'luvfch  mSn'shlkuf),  1672-1729,  Russian 
field  marshal  and  statesman  Of  lowly  origin,  he 
became  an  intimate  companion  of  the  orgies  of 
PBTEB  I  (Peter  the  Great),  and  after  the  death 
(1699)  of  Francois  Lefort  he  was  the  emperor's 
chief  adviser  Despite  his  vices  and  rapacity  he 
proved  an  able  mihtar>  commander,  and  he  ener- 
getically carried  out  Peter's  leforms  He  was  suc- 
cessively governor  of  S<  hlttsselburg,  8t  Peters- 
burg, and  Estonia  and  was  created  a  prince  Peter, 
whilo  cherishing  him,  frequently  punished  him  by 
heavy  fines  to  relieve  him  of  aome  of  his  ill-gotten 
gams  Empress  CATHERINE  I  was  Menshikov's 
mistress  before  Peter  took  her  from  his  house 
Menshikov  helped  to  raise  her  to  the  throne  on 
Peter's  death  and  was  the  real  ruler  of  Russia  dur- 
ing her  reign  His  administration  was  efficient  but 
highhanded,  and  his  enemies  were  legion  Shortly 
after  the  accession  (1727)  of  Peter  II,  he  was 
brusquely  dismissed  and  exiled  to  Siberia,  where 
ho  died  Se\  era!  of  his  descendants  held  high  posts 
in  tho  empire 

menstruation,  the  flow  of  blood  from  tho  uterus  or 
womb,  occurring  in  women  from  puberty  to  the 
menopause  usually  in  cycles  of  28  da>s.  This  pe- 
riodic occunence  is  associated  with  the  release  of 
an  ovum  from  tho  ovary  and  is  c  ontrolled  by  the 
hormonal  activities  of  c  ertum  endoc  rine  glands  (the 
ovaries  and  pituitary,  adrenal,  and  thyroid  glands) 
The  menstrual  c>cio  begins  with  a  flow  of  blood 
which  usually  ceases  after  four  or  five  days  Be- 
tween the  5th  and  14th  day  of  the  cvcle,  a  replace- 
ment of  the  glandular  tissue  lining  the  uterus  occurs 
by  a  rapid  proliferation  of  the  remaining  cella.  Be- 
tween tho  13th  and  18th  day,  an  ovum  is  released 
from  the  ovary  During  the  following  10  days,  a 
swelling  of  the  cells  lining  the  uterus  occurs,  and 
the  egg,  having  reached  the  uterus  during  this, 
periodTis  discharged  with  the  flow  of  blood  and  of 
sloughed  cells  from  the  uterine  lining  If  conception 
takes  place,  the  cycle  of  menstruation  usually 
ceases  for  the  duration  of  the  pregnancy. 

mental  age :  see  INTELLIGENCE. 
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MENTAL  DISEASES 

mental  diseases:  see  MANIC-DEPRFSSTVE  PSYCHOSIS; 
NFTJROBIS,    PARANOIA;    PSYCHIATRY,    PSYCHOSIS, 

SCHIZOPHRENIA. 

menu!  hygiene,  tho  science  of  promoting  mental 
health  and  preventing  mental  disease  through  the 
application  of  psychiatry  and  psyc  hology   Through- 
out the  19th  cent  there  were  periodic  waves  of  in- 
terest m  the  problems  of  tho  insane,  generally  stim- 
ulated by  the  crusading  zeal  of  such  reformers  as 
Dorothea  L  Dix    In  reaction  to  public  ignorance 
of  the  facts  of  insanity,  aa  well  as  to  callousness  in 
official  quarters,  the  National  Association  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Insane  and  the  Prevention  of  In- 
sanity was  formed  m  1880.  While  this  organization 
performed  great  service  in  the  area  of  public  en- 
lightenment, it  could  not  survive  the  internal  dis- 
sensions which  caused  its  dissolution  m  1886     It 
was  not  until  1908  that  the  mental  hygiene  move- 
ment aa  such  took  root     This  came  about  as  a 
direct  result  of  public  reaction  to  Clifford  W  Beers's 
autobiography,  A  Mind  That  Found  Itself,  which 
described  his  experiences  in  institutions  for  the  in- 
sane   That  year  the  Connecticut  Society  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene  was  organized,  to  be  followed  in  1909  bv 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental  H\giene    The 
movement  found  early  supporters  in  Adolf  Meyer 
(who  suggested  the  term  "mental  hygiene"),  Wil- 
liam James,  Henry  Phipps,  T   W   Salmon,  and  F 
K  Williams    It  was  spread  throughout  the  United 
States  by  organization  of  state  societies  and  ex- 
panded to  other  countries    An  International  Com- 
mittee was  formed  in  1930  during  the  first  interna- 
tional congress,  the  second  congress  mot  in  1937. 
In  the  United  States  the  mental  hygiene  move- 
ment, either  directly  through  the  national  commit- 
tee or  state  societies  or  in  cooperation  with  other 
agencies,  has  accomplished,  among  many  other  ad- 
vances, wide  reforms  m  institutional  care,  the  es- 
tablishment of  child-guidance  clinics,  and  public 
education  concerning  mental  hygiene     The  First 
World  War  gave  impetus  to  the  mental  hygiene 
movement  by  underlining  tho  great  need  for  a  posi- 
tive mental  health  program     The  national  com- 
mittee has  since  1917  been  issuing  a  quarterly  jour- 
nal, Mental  Hygiene,  as  well  as  other  publications 
designed  to  increase  public  information    bee  W  A 
White,  20lh  Century  Psychiatry  (1936),  One  Hun- 
dred Years  of  American  Psychiatry  (1944) 
mental  tests,  standardized  testa  for  measuring  psy- 
chologic al  traits  or  for  studying  some  spec  mlized 
aspect  of  ability     Psychologists  and  vocational  ad- 
visers have  become  increasingly  interested  in  evalu- 
ating mental  factors  other  than  those  investigated 
in  INTELLIGENCE  TtSTB    Se  hools  have  made  greater 
use  of  educational  aptitude  and  a*  hievement  tests 
that  enable  them  to  compare  ability  with  actual 
accomplishment,  while  administrators  m  business 
use  tests  for  such  things  as  spec  ml  talents,  interests, 
and  motor  skills  to  learn  the  potential  capacities  of 
a  future  employee     With  the  development  of  psy- 
choanalysis a  number  of  so-called  protective  tests 
have  tome  into  extensive  use    They  are  based  on 
the  theory  that  individuals  tend  to  project  their 
own  unconscious  attitudes  into  ambiguous  situa- 
tions   The  most  widely  used  of  these  tests  us  that 
of  the  Swiss  psychiatrist,  Hermann  Rorschach,  who 
used  10  standardized  mkblotu  and  had  tho  patient 
tell  what  he  saw     The  interpretation  is  based  on 
whether  the  whole  blot  or  details  are  desc  nbed,  the 
reaction  to  color,  how  much  movement  is  seen,  and 
a  great  many  other  factors    The  Thematic  Apper- 
ception Test,  developed  by  Henry  A  Murray,  uses 
a  standard  series  of  pictures  about  which  short 
stones  must  be  told     Each  story  is  carefully  ana- 
lyzed to  uncover  underlying  needs,  attitudes,  and 
patterns  of  reaction     A  Hungarian  psychiatrist, 
Lipot  Szondi,  introduced  a  teat  designed  to  bring 
forth  the  hidden  dynamic  processes  m  the  human 
personality,  using  photographs  of  48  mentally  dis- 
turbed or  sexually  perverted  people  from  which  a 
given  number  of  those  liked  and  those  disliked  must 
be  chosen    Among  other  commonly  used  projec  tive 
tests  are  the  word -association  test,  made  famous 
by  C  G  Jung,  used  to  uncover  complexes,  and  the 
finger  painting  and  the  draw-a-man  teats    See  G 
K  Bell,  Project™  Technique*  (1948) ,  F  L  Good- 
enough,  Mental  Testing  (1949),  Susan  Den,  The 
Stondi  Test  (1949) 

Mentana  (manta'nu),  village,  Latium,  central  Italy, 

13  mi  NE  of  Rome.  Here  in  1867  GARIBALDI  was 

defeated  by  French  and  papal  troops 

Menteith  (menteth'),  small  lake,  lU  mi  long  and 

1  mi  wide,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  NW  of  Stirling  in 

Menteith  valley.   Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  aa  a  child, 

watt  sent  to  Inchmahome,  one  of  the  three  islands, 

in  1547    The  same  isle  has  remains  of  an  Augus- 

timan  pnory  founded  m  1238,  and  on  another  are 

rums  of  a  castle  of  the  earls  of  Menteith 

menthol  (men'thdl),  soft,  white  crystalline  solid, 

with  a  characteristic  odor    It  is  the  chief  constitu- 

nt  of  oil  of  peppermint    An  alcohol,  it  in  a  com- 
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Menton  (mfito^,  Ital.  Mentone,  town  (pop  11,079), 
Alpes-Maritimea  dept ,  8E  France,  on  the  Italian 
frontier  opposite  Ventimigha  It  is  a  favorite  resort 
on  the  RIVIKRA  Menton,  till  then  a  part  of  the 
principality  of  Monaco,  was  seised  bv  Sardinia  in 
1848  and  ceded  to  France,  after  a  plebiscite,  m 
1860.  It  was  damaged  in  the  Second  World  War. 
Mentor  (mfn'tur,  -tor*),  m  Greek  mythology,  friend 
of  Odysseus  and  tutor  of  Telemachus  On  several 
occasions  in  the  Odyssey,  Athena  assumes  Mentor's 
form  to  give  advice  to  Telemachus  or  Odysseus. 
His  name  is  proverbial  for  a  faithful  and  wise  ad- 
viser 

Mentor,  village  (pop  1,827),  NE  Ohio,  near  Lake 
Erie  NE  of  Cleveland,  founded  1799  Garfield  was 
living  here  when  he  was  elected  President. 
Menuhin,  Yehudi  (vuhoo'de  m?n'uln),  iniO-,  Amer- 
ican violinist,  b  New  York  city,  of  Russian  par- 
ents He  made  his  debut  with  tho  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  age  of  seven  and  after- 
ward studied  in  Europe  with  Adolph  Busch  and 
Georges  Enesco  In  the  season  of  1934-35  he  made 
his  first  world  tour  After  nearly  two  years  of  re- 
tirement he  appeared  again  in  1937,  a  mature 
artist,  in  the  first  rank  of  violinists  He  has  often 
appeared  in  recital  with  his  sister  Hephzibah,  an 
accomplished  pianist  See  Donald  Brook,  Violin- 
ists of  Today  (1948) 

Menzaleh  or  Menzala  (both  mCnza'lu),  lagoon, 
area  620  sq  mi  ,  Egypt,  partly  separated  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  bv  the  narrow  peninsula  on 
whuh  Port  Said  is  situated  The  lagoon  is  the 
northernmost  section  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Menzel,  Adolph  Fnednch  Erdmann  von  (t'ddlf  fre'- 
drlkh  Crt'iiKin  fun  mfn'tsul),  1815-1905,  German 
painter  and  illustiator  His  lithographic  illustra- 
tions for  Goethe's  Kunstlers  Erdenwallen  attracted 
early  attention  His  400  designs  for  wood  blocks 
illustrating  Kugler's  History  of  Frederick  the  Great 
established  his  reputation  and  gave  a  stimulus  to 
German  wood  engiaving  These  were  followed  by 
notable  illustrations  for  the  works  of  Frederick  the 
Great  Self-taught,  Menzel  ranks  as  an  outstand- 
ing Gorman  painter  While  best  known  for  his  his- 
torical paintings  such  as  Hound  Table  of  Frederick 
II  and  Departure  of  the  King  from  the  Seat  of  War, 
M  ouzel  also  painted  excellent  and  realistic  pictures 
of  daily  life 

Menzies,  Robert  Gordon  (men 'zee),  1894-,  Aus- 
tralian statesman  A  wealthy  barrister,  Menzies 
was  elected  as  a  Conservative  to  the  Australian 
House  of  Representatives  in  1934  and  was  attorney 
general  (1935-39)  in  Joseph  A  Lyons's  govern- 
ment Upon  Lyons's  death  Menzies  succeeded  as 
leader  of  the  United  Australia  party  (later  the 
Liberal  part>)  and  as  prime  minister  (1939)  In 
1941  he  was  forced  out  of  the  premiership,  which 
he  had  held  by  a  narrow  majority  He  led  the  op- 
position in  the  House  from  1943  until  late  m  1949, 
when  the  Liberal-Country  party  coalition  defeated 
the  Labour  government  at  the  polls  and  Mensies,  as 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  again  became  prime 
minister 

Meonemm  (mecVnenlm),  unidentified  location  ad- 
jacent to  Shechem     Judges  9  37 
Meonothai    (mocVnotha),   son  of   Caleb's  brother 

Othmel     1  Chron    4  14 

Mephaath  (mf'faath,  mefa'Ath),  unlocated  city,  E 
of  the  Dead  Sea  Joshua  13  18,  21  37,  1  Chron 
679,  Jer  4821 

Mephibosheth  (m£ "flbd'-,  mefl'bo-)  1  Jonathan's 
lame  son  to  whom  David  restored  Saul's  lands 
2  Sam  44,  9,  16  1,4,  1924  Menb-baal  1  Chron 
8  34,  9  40  For  the  relation  between  the  names  of 
this  man,  see  BAAL  2  Son  of  Saul  2  Sam  21  8 
Mephistopheles  (mfflst&f'ulez).  in  the  German 
FAUST  legend,  tho  personification  of  the  devil,  to 
whom  Faust  sells  his  soul  He  appears  m  versions 
by  Goethe,  Marlowe,  Gounod,  Berlioz,  and  Boito 
Merab  (me'-)  [Heb  , -increase],  daughter  of  Saul 

1  Sam    18  17-19     She  is  referred  to  (by  a  textual 
error,  no  doubt)  as  Michal  at  2  Sam  21  8 

Meraiah  (m?*ral'u),  one  of  the  pnestly  family  of 
Seraiah  Neh  12  12 

Meraioth  (rnera'y&th)  [Heb.,-rebeUious]  1  De- 
scendant of  Aaron  1  Chron  6  7,52,  Ezra  7  3 

2  Priest    1  Chron  9  11,  Neh   11  11.    3  See  M  EBB- 
MOTH  3 

Meramec  (meVumtfk),  river  rising  in  S  central  Mis- 
souri, E  of  Salem,  and  flowing  207  mi  N,  NE,  and 
SE  to  the  Mississippi  c  20  mi  below  St  Louis.  It 
affords  fishing,  boating,  and  swimming 

Merano  (mara'no),  Ger  Meran  (nrulran'),  city 
(pop  22,575),  Trentino-Alto  Adige.  N  Italy,  beau- 
tifully situated  in  the  Alps  of  S  Tyrol  Its  site  and 
mild  climate  have  made  it  a  popular  resort  Excel- 
lent grapes  are  grown  here 

Meran  (m«'rarl,  mera'rl)  [Heb  ,- bitterness],  an- 
cestor of  a  division  of  the  Levites.  Gen  4611, 
Num  2657 

mercantilism  (mur'kuntflTzm),  economic  policy  that 
•  '  "  •  •  •»-... 


(bullion)  were  in  universal  demand  aa  the  ready 
means  of  obtaining  other  commodities;  hence  they 
tended  to  identify  money  with  wealth  Since  for- 
eign trade  was  the  means  of  acquiring  bullion, 
foreign  trade  was  favored  above  domestic  trade, 
and  manufacturing  or  processing,  which  provided 
the  goods  for  foreign  trade,  was  favored  at  the  ex- 
pense of  agriculture  and  other  extractive  indus- 
tries. Manufacturing  in  turn  promoted  the  growth 
of  population,  an  asset  in  war.  State  action,  an 
essential  feature  of  the  mercantile  system,  was  used 
to  accomplish  its  purposes  Under  a  mercantilist 
policy  a  nation  sought  to  sell  more  than  it  bought 
and  so  to  accumulate  bullion  Tho  imports  desired, 
besides  bullion,  were  raw  materials,  and  duties 
upon  imports  were  levied  to  provide  revenue  for 
the  government  The  state  exercised  its  control 
over  the  economic  life  in  part  directly  but  chiefly 
through  corporations  and  trading  companies  Pro- 
duction was  carefully  regulated  with  the  object  of 
securing  goods  of  good  quality  and  low  cost,  thus 
enabling  the  nation  to  hold  its  place  in  foreign  mar- 
kets Treaties  were  made  to  obtain  exclusive  trad- 
ing privileges,  and  the  commerce  of  colonies  was 
exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country  In 
England  mercantilist  policies  were  effective  in  cre- 
ating a  skilled  industrial  population  and  a  large 
shipping  industry  Through  a  seues  of  NAVIGA- 
TION ACTS  it  finally  destroyed  the  commerce  of 
Holland,  its  chief  rival  Mercantilist  ideas  were  a 
force  in  history  after  1500  and  did  not  decline  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  INOUBTKIAL  REXOLUTION 
and  of  laissez-faire  ideas  Henry  VIII,  Elizabeth, 
and  Oliver  Cromwell  conformed  their  polities  to 
mercantilism  In  France  its  chief  exponent  was 
Jean  Baptiste  COLHFHT  See  J  W  Horrocka  A 
Short  History  of  Mercantilism  (1924),  P  W  Buck, 
The  Politics  of  McicanMism  (1942) 

M  creator,  Gerardus  (jurar'dus  murkfi/tur,  mur-), 
Latin  form  of  his  real  name,  Gerhard  Kremer 
(ga'rart  krft'mur),  1512-94,  Flemish  geographer, 
mathematician,  and  cartographer  Ho  studied  in 
Louvum,  where  he  had  a  geogiaphicol  establish- 
ment (1534)  From  1537  to  1540  he  surveyed  and 
mapped  Flanders,  in  1538  ho  produced  hih  first 
map  of  the  world  (based  on  Ptolemy's  map) ,  in 
1541  he  made  a  terrestrial,  and  in  1551  a  celestial, 
globe  He  was  appointed  (1552)  to  the  chnir  of 
cosmography  in  Duisburg,  where  he  subsequently 
lived  and  worked  In  1554  he  made  a  six-^heet 
map  of  Europe  In  15b9  appeared  his  first  map 
using  the  PROJECTION  which  has  since  borne  his 
name  and  has  been  more  generally  used  than  anv 
other  projection  for  navigators'  maps  of  the  world 
In  1585  Mercator  began  a  great  atlas,  including 
many  of  hib  earlier  mdps,\hib  atlas  was  completed 
by  his  son  and  published  in  1594  Mercator  did 
cartographic  al  work  for  Charles  V  and  was  <  osmog- 
rapher  to  the  duke  of  Juhch  and  Cleves  He  wrote 
several  books,  mainly  on  the  science  and  mathe- 
matics of  geography  and  cartography  and  on  an- 
cient geography 

Merced  (mursW),  city  (pop  10,135),  co  seat  of 
Merced  co  ,  central  Calif  ,  NW  of  Fresno,  founded 
1870,  me  1889  It  is  a  tourist  and  farming  center 
in  tho  Turlock  irrigation  district  of  tho  San  Joaquin 
Valloy,  with  plants  for  pocking  and  processing 
fruit  Yosemite  National  Park  is  northeast 

Mercedes  (murea'dez),  city  (1940  pop  7,624,  1947 
estimated  pop  10,600),  extreme  S  Texan,  WNW  of 
Brownsville,  founded  1907,  me  1909  It  is  a  bus> 
pac  king  and  processing  center  for  tho  citrus  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  the  irrigated  lower  Rio  Grande 
valley,  with  some  meat  packing  and  small  fa<  tones 

Mercedes  (mers&'dhes),  city  (1941  estimated  pop 
30,000),  SW  Uruguay  Founded  in  1781,  Mercedes 
is  today  an  agricultural  and  livestock  center  E  of 
Fray  Bentos,  its  port  It  is  an  attractive,  modern, 
and  popular  health  resort 

Mercer,  Henry  Chapman,  1856-1930,  archaeologist 
and  anthropologist,  b  Doylestown,  Pa  ,  grad  Har- 
vai  d ,  1 879  He  was  cui  ator  ( 1 894-97)  of  American 
and  prehistoric  aichaeology  at  the  Uiuv  of  Penn- 
sylvania He  is  notod  for  his  studies  of  the  archaeol- 
ogy of  Yucatan  and  of  tho  Delaware  valley  He 
made  a  unique  collection  of  the  tools  arid  utensils  of 
American  colonists  and  in  1916  built  and  endowed 
a  museum  at  Doylestown,  Pa  ,  to  house  it.  His 
writings  include  works  on  archaeology,  Ancient 
Carpenters'  Tools  (1929),  and  The  Bible  tn  Iron 
(1914,  revised  by  H  M  Mann,  1941). 

Mercer,  Hugh,  c  1725-1777,  Ameucan  Revolution- 
ary general,  b  Aberdeen.  Scotland,  studied  medi- 
cine at  tho  Umv  of  Aberdeen  He  was  a  surgeon  ui 
the  forces  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart  (the  Young 
Pretender)  and  after  the  defeat  at  Culloden  (1747) 
immigrated  to  America  In  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  Mercer  served  with  Kciward  Braddock  (1765) 
and  John  Forbes  (1758)  in  their  expeditions  against 
Fort  Duquesne  At  the  start  of  the  American 


nercantilism  (mur'kuntTlIzm),  economic  policy  that  Revolution,  he  helped  organize  the  Virginia  militia 
superseded  the  medieval  feudal  organization  in  Mercer  fought  at  Trenton  (1776)  and  was  mortally 
Western  Europe,  especially  Holland,  France,  and  wounded  at  Princeton  (Jan.  3,  1777)  See  biog- 


other  organic  solvents  In  medicine  it  is  used  chief- 
ly to  relieve  the  pains  of  neuralgia  and  to  alleviate 
irritations  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  akin.  It 
can  be  prepared  synthetically. 


...  _,r ,  France,  and 

England.  The  period  1500-1800  was  one  of  reli- 
gious and  commercial  wars,  and  large  revenues 
were  needed  to  maintain  armies  and  pay  the  grow- 
ing costs  of  civil  government.  Mercantilist  nations 
were  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  precious  metals 


wounded  at  Princeton  (Jan.  3,  1777)  See  biog- 
raphy by  J.  T  Goohck  (1906),  J.  M.  Waterman, 
With  Sword  and  Lancet  (1941). 
Mercer,  John,  1791-1866,  English  chemist  His 
work  m  his  father's  small  cotton  mill  led  to  his  in- 
terest in  experiments  for  dyeing  calicoes  and,  from 
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this,  to  a  serious  study  of  chemistry  Ho  invented 
the  process  known  aa  mercerizing,  by  which  cotton 
(cellulose)  is  treated  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  a 
hydrate  is  formed  After  being  washed  the  cotton 
IB  dried  under  tension,  it  acquires,  from  the  process, 
a  high  luster  and  greatly  increased  tensile  strength 
See  J  T  Marsh,  Mercerising  (1941) 

Mercer,  borough  (pop  2,272) ,  co  seat  of  Mercer  co  , 
NW  Pa  ,  NNW  of  Pittsburgh,  settled  1795,  laid 
out  1803,  me  1814  It  is  a  farm  trading  center 

mercerizing:  see  MERCER,  JOHN 

Mercer sburg,  borough  (pop  1,763),  S  Pa  ,  near  the 
Md  border  8W  of  Chambersburg,  settled  c  1729, 
me  1831  A  tannery  and  a  shirt  factory  are  here 
It  IB  the  seat  of  Mercersburg  Academy,  founded  m 
1836  See  H  M  J  Klein,  A  Century  of  Education 
at  Mercersburg  (1936). 

Mercer  University   see  MACON,  Oa 

merchant  manne-  see  SHIPPING 

Merchants  Adventurer*.  English  trading  company, 
flourishing  in  the  Low  Countries  and  the  free  cities 
of  Germany  in  the  16th  and  17th  cent  The  com- 
pany was  granted  the  right  oft  self-government  by 
the  English  crown,  and  because  it  brought  great 
prosperity  to  the  cities,  such  as  Hamburg,  Bruges, 
and  Antwerp,  where  it  had  depots,  the  local  rulers 
there  granted  it  special  privileges,  practically 
amounting  to  EXTERRITORIALITY  Rivalry  be- 
tween the  Merchants  Adventurers  andl  the  HAN- 
HEATIC  LEAGUE  for  the  Netherlands  cloth  market 
was  keen  The  company,  by  a  judicious  loan,  man- 
aged to  sec  ure  the  packing  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  in  1560  a  treaty  was  signed  which  gavo 
the  Merchants  Adventurers  a  monopoly  for  ex- 
porting cloth  to  the  Netherlands  and  W  Germany 
The  organization  was  finally  dissolved  during  the 
Napoleonic  Warn  The  Merchants  Adventurers  de- 
rived from  the  GUILD  isvstem  and  was  a  forerunner 
of  the  great  CHARTERED  COMPANIES  It  developed 
the  trading  abilities  of  the  English  and  instructed 
them  in  mercantile  self-government 

Merchantville,  borough  (pop  3,679),  SW  N  J  .  E  of , 
and  near,  Camden,  settled  1852,  me  1874 

Mercia,  kingdom  of  (mftr'shu),  in  Anglo-Saxon 
England,  consisting  generally  of  the  region  of  the 
Midlands  It  was  settled  by  Angles  (  500  probably 
first  along  the  Trent  valley,  but  its  early  history  is 
obscure  Apparently  /Etholbort  of  Kent  was  ac- 
<  opted  as  its  overking  in  the  late  6th  cent  PENDA 
of  Mercia  extended  hi«  power  over  Wessex  (645) 
and  East  Angha  (650)  to  gain  overlordship  of  Eng- 
land S  of  the  Humber  Although  he  had  twic  e  de- 
feated the  kings  of  NOHTHUMBRIA  (633,  f>42),  he 
was  killed  in  an  effort  to  conquer  this  kingdom  in 
656  After  a  three-year  loss  of  ascendancy  during 
which  Mercia  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  a 
Northumbrian  mission,  Wulfhere  reestablished  a 
Greater  Mercia  between  the  Thames  and  the 
Humber,  whuh  finally  under  .Ethelbald  in  the 
8th  cent  extended  over  all  S  England  This  hegem- 
ony was  strengthened  by  OFFA  (reigned  757-96), 
who  controlled  East  Angha,  Kent,  Essex,  and  Sus- 
sex and  maintained  superiority  of  a  sort  over  Wes- 
spx  and  Northumbna  He  hud  the  great  Offa's 
Dyke  built  to  prote<  t  W  Mercia  from  the  Welsh 
After  his  death,  Mercian  power  gradually  gave  way 
before  that  of  Wessex  In  825  and  829  the.  vie  tones 
of  Egbert  of  Wessex  in  Morcia  established  him 
briefly  as  overlord  In  874  Mercia  weakly  suc- 
cumbed to  the  invading  Danish  army,  and  ulti- 
mately the  eastern  part  became  a  portion  of  the 
DANELAW  (886),  while  the  western  portion  was 
controlled  by  Alfred  of  Wossox  Thereafter  Mercia 
has  no  independent  history  of  its  own,  although  it 
had  one  more  distinguished  ruler  in  wETHELFL^ED, 
Lady  of  the  Mercians 

Mercie,  Marius  Jean  Antonin  (m<iryus'  zha'  iUdne' 
mereya').  1845-1916,  French  sculptor  Among  hia 
works  are  a  bronze  Daoid  (Luxembourg  Mus  , 
Pans),  Gloria  Victis  (courtyaid  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville,  Paris),  Quand  Meme  (Belfort,  replica  m  the 
garden  of  the  Tuilones,  Pans) ,  William  Tell  (Lau- 
sanne) ,  Jeanne  d' Arc  (Domr6my  and  Rouen) ,  the 
Tomb  of  Louis  Philippe  and  His  Queen  (Dieux), 
and  the  equestrian  statue  of  Robert  E  Lee  (Rich- 
mond, Va  ) 

Mercier,  Desirt  Joseph  (datem'  zhdzef  maraea'), 
1851-1926,  Belgian  churchman,  cardinal  of  the 
Roman  Church  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1874 
and  eight  yeais  later  became  professor  of  plulos- 
ophy  at  the  Umv  of  Louvam,  where,  under  the 
auspices  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  he  organized  an  insti- 
tute for  the  study  of  the  teachings  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  He  became  a  foremost  leader  in  the  20th- 
century  revival  of  interest  m  Thomistic  scholasti- 
cism and  in  its  integration  with  modern  develop- 
ments He  was  made  archbishop  of  M  alines  (1906) 
and  cardinal  (1907)  Cardinal  Mercier  worked  to 
secure  greater  cooperation  between  the  Catholic 
clergy  and  the  laity  and  to  promote  social  well- 
being  In  the  First  World  War,  when  the  king  was 
separated  from  his  people  and  the  burgomaster  of 
Brussels  had  been  deported,  Cardinal  Morcier  be- 
came spokesman  of  the  Belgians.  Hia  opposition 
to  German  encroachment  was  fearless,  and  his 
pastoral  letters  served  to  sustain  the  independent 
spirit  of  the  country  See  the  autobiographical 
Cardinal  Merger's  Own  Story  (1920) ,  biographies 
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by  Henry  Louis  Dubly  (1928)  and  John  A  Gade 
(1934) 

Mercier,  Honor*  (6n6rft'  mersya'),  1840-94,  Cana- 
dian political  leader,  b  Quebec  prov  ,  educated  at 
the  Jesuits'  College,  Montreal  For  several  years 
he  edited  a  Frem  h  liberal  paper;  in  1866  ho  became 
a  lawyer  Opposing  confederation  on  the  grounds 
that  unification  of  the  Canadian  provinces  would 
imperil  the  influence  of  the  I1  rench  element,  Mer- 
cier was  a  founder  of  the  Parti  national  He  entered 
the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  m  1872  and  be- 
came (1883)  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  of  Quebec. 
Nationalist  excitement  over  the  execution  of  Louis 
Riel  enabled  Mercier  to  form  a  coalition  and  to 
become  premier  of  Quebec  in  1887  His  laws  in- 
demnifying the  Jesuits  for  lands  earlier  confiscated 
by  the  government  aroused  much  opposition  After 
four  years  as  prime  minister,  he  was  dismissed  by 
the  lieutenant  governor  for  alleged  malversation  of 
public  funds  His  son,  Honor*  Mercier,  1875-1937, 
was  also  a  lawyei  and  a  politician  in  Quebec  He 
served  for  31  years  (1907-36)  in  the  provincial 
legislative  assembly  He  was  minister  of  coloniza- 
tion, mines,  and  fisheries  (1914-19)  and  minister  of 
lands  and  forests  (1919-36) 

Merck,  Johann  Hemrich  (yS'hnn  hln'rlkh  merk'), 
1741-91,  German  critic  He  was  the  counselor  of 
many  young  writers,  including  Herder  and  Goethe, 
whose  genius  he  was  first  to  recognize  He  may 
have  boon  the  inspiration  for  Goethe's  Mephi- 
stopheles 

Mercury  see  HKRMKS 

Mercury,  in  astronomy,  tho  planet  revolving  in  an 
orbit  nearest  the  sun  Mercury  and  Venus  are 
called  the  inferior  planets,  because  their  orbits  lie 
between  that  of  the  earth  and  the  sun  In  the 
course  of  its  revolution  each  of  them  passes  through 
phases  similar  to  those  of  the  moon,  except  that 
their  diameters  seem  to  vary  as  the  distance  be- 
tween them  and  the  earth  increases  or  diminishes 
Mercury's  greatest  distance  from  the  earth  is  more 
than  twice  ita  least  distance  Its  mean  distanc  e  from 
the  sun  is  c  35,960  000  mi  ,  and  the  eccentricity  of 
its  orbit  is  0  206  The  period  required  for  a  revolu- 
tion is  88  days  The  mass  of  the  planet  is  estimated 
to  be  about  one  twenty-seventh,  and  its  density 
about  three  fifths,  that  of  the  earth  Mercury  is 
never  more  than  28°  from  the  sun,  and  therefore 
conditions  for  observation  are  unfavorable  The 
planet  is  never  visible  long  after  sunset  or  long 
before  sunrise,  and  the  haze  of  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere interferes  with  examination  of  an  object  so 
near  the  horizon  Merc  ury  has,  therefore,  been  ob- 
served frequently  in  full  daylight  Astronomers 
long  sought  a  means  of  determining  the  period  of 
rotation  on  its  axia  Schiaparelh,  in  Italy,  c  1880, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this  period  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  planet's  revolution  in  its  orbit 
and  that  the  same  side  is  permanentK  turned 
towards  the  sun  Observations  of  Percival  Lowell 
at  Flagstaff,  Ariz  ,  and  of  E  M  Antomadi  in 
France  (1927)  support  this  view  The  planet  is  be- 
lieved to  have  no  atmosphere,  and  its  surface  has 
been  des(  ribed  as  rough  and  mountainous  The 
side  on  which  the  sunlight  falls  is  believed  to  have 
a  temperature  of  more  than  600°F  ,  while  the  dark 
side  probably  approaches  absolute  zero  in  tempera- 
ture The  planet  has  no  satellite  Transits  of  Mer- 
cury across  the  sun's  disk  can  be  observed  when 
conjunction  occurs  near  one  of  the  nodes  of  tho 
planet's  orbit  This  falls  either  m  May  or  in  No- 
vember The  November  transits  occur  usually  at 
intervals  of  from  7  to  13  years,  and  the  May  transits 
from  13  to  46  vears  They  are  of  great  value  to 
scientists  as  a  means  of  determining  the  positions 
and  distances  of  heavenly  bodies 

mercury  or  quicksilver,  silvery,  liquid  metallic  ele- 
ment, the  only  metal  existing  as  a  liquid  at  ordinary 
temperatures  (symbol  »Hg  [Latin  hydroargyrus], 
for  physical  constants,  see  ELEMLNT,  table)  Mer- 
cury forms  two  groups  of  compounds,  merourous 
and  mercuric  compounds  Being  below  hydrogen 
in  the  replacement  series,  the  element  docs  not  re- 
place hydrogen  in  dilute  acids  except  in  the  case  of 
dilute  nitric  acid,  when  it  forms  moicurous  m- 
tratea  With  concentrated  niti ic  acid  it  foi  ins  mor- 
ourio  nitrates,  and  with  hot  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  mercuric  sulphate  With  oxy  gen  it  forms  both 
mercuric  oxide  (a  red  or  yellow  substance,  used  in 
medicine  in  skin  ointments)  and  mercurous  oxide, 
with  chlorine,  mercuric  chloride  or  CORROSIVE  SUD- 
LIMATE  and  mercurous  chloride  or  CALOMEL,  with 
iodine,  mercuric  iodide,  sometimes  used  as  a  pig- 
ment, with  sulphur  and  oxygen,  mercuuc  sulphate, 
employed  in  making  calomel  and  corrosive  subli- 
mate, with  sulphur  alone,  a  sulphide,  cinnabar,  the 
chief  source  of  the  metal,  with  nitrogen  and  oxy- 
gen, mercurous  nitrate  and  mercuiic  nitiate,  both 
of  which  are  soluble,  and  with  carbon,  nitrogen, 
and  oxygen,  a  FULMINATE  The  metal  forms  a 
special  type  of  alloy  with  other  metals,  called 
AMALGAM.  Mercury's  great  weight  (13  59  g  per 
o  c  )  makes  it  especially  suitable  for  use  m  the 
barometer,  and  its  equal  expansion  per  degree  rise 
in  temperature  makes  it  valuable  for  use  m  the 
thermometer.  The  metal  occurs  free  in  nature,  but 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  it  is  obtained  almost 
entirely  from  its  sulphide  ore,  CINNABAR.  It  is 
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commonly  purified  for  use  by  distillation  Dis- 
covery of  the  element  is  placed  in  antiquity.  When 
an  electric  c  urrent  in  passed  through  mercury  con- 
fined in  a  vacuum  tube,  tiie  mercury  vaporizes  and 
a  greenish-blue  luminescence  appears  There  are 
various  uses  for  mercury-arc  lamps,  e  g  ,  for  steri- 
lizing, became  of  the  properties  of  the  light  waves 
(ultraviolet)  emitted  Since  ordinary  glass  does 
not  transmit  ultraviolet  light,  the  tubes  are  made 
of  some  substance  which  does,  such  as  fused  quartz 

Mer  de  Glace  (mer"  dii  gifts')  [Fr  ,-sea  of  ice], 
glacier  (3U  mi  long,  10  sq  mi ),  E  Franco,  on  the 
northern  slope  of  MONT  BLANC  It  stops  a  few 
rnileK  above  Chamomx  There  are  deep  crevasses 
and  high  scracs  [ice  needles]  The  glacier  is  re- 
nowned for  its  majestic  beauty 

Mered  (rne'red)  [Heb  ,  -rebellion],  husband  of  Phar- 
aoh's daughter  Bithiah  1  Chron  4  17,18 

Meredith,  Edwin  Thomas  (me'rldtth),  1876-1928, 
US  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (1920-21),  b  Avoca, 
Iowa  After  1 896  he  owned  and  edited  the  Farmers' 
Tribune,  he  founded  (1902)  Successful  Farming, 
and  he  started  (1922)  the  magazine  which  became 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens  An  unsuccessful  Demo- 
cratic candidate  fot  public  office.  Meredith  was  ap- 
pointed to  several  government  posts  before  he  en- 
tered President  Wilson's  cabinet 

Meredith,  George,  1828-1909,  English  novelist  and 
poet,  b  Portsmouth  Ho  went  to  school  (1842-44) 
in  Germany  Later  he  supported  himself  by  con- 
tributing to  newspapei  s  and  magazines  in  London 
and  was  for  many  v  ears  reader  for  the  publishing 
house  of  Chapman  &  Hall  In  1849  he  married 
Mary  Ellen  Nicoll,  widowed  daughter  of  Thomas 
Love  Peacock,  who  left  him  in  1858  He  remarried 
in  1864  Meredith's  first  two  books,  Poems  (1851) 
and  The  Shaving  of  Shagpat  (1865),  attracted  little 
notice  His  first  success,  The  Ordeal  of  Richard 
Feverel  (1859).  was  followed  by  Evan  Harrington 
(I860),  Rhoda  Fleming  (1865),  Beauchamp's  Career 
(1876),  The  Egoist  (1879),  The  Traffic  Comedians 
(1880),  Diana  of  the  Crossunys  (1885).  by  many 
considered  his  masterpiece,  and  Lord  Ormont  and 
His  Aminta  (1894)  His  poetic  works  include  Mod- 
ern Love  (1862),  Poems  and  Lyrics  of  the  Joy  »f 
Earth  (1883),  Ballad*  and  Poems  of  Traffic  Life 
(1887),  and  A  Reading  of  Earth  (1888)  A  single 
critical  essay,  On  the  Idea  of  Comedy  and  the  Use*  of 
the  Comic  Spirit  (1877),  has  become  famous  as  an 
illuminating  statement  of  the  theory  behind  his 
novels  Because  of  the  brilliant  un conventionality 
and  difficulty  of  his  writing,  Meredith  did  not  re- 
ceive wide  recognition  until  the  publication  of 
Diana  of  the  Crossipays  See  various  volumes  of  his 
letters,  studies  bv  G  M  Trevelyan  (1906),  M  H 
Gretton  (1926),  J  B  Pnestlev  (1926),  R  E  Sen- 
court  (1929),  Robert  Peel  (1931),  and  Siegfried 
Sassoon  (1948) 

Meredith,  Owen  see  BULWER-LYTTON,  EDWARD 
ROBERT 

Meredith,  town  (pop  2,192),  central  N  H  ,  me 
1768  It  includes  Meredith,  on  Lake  Wmiupe- 
saukee  a  resort  village  which  also  has  linen  mill* 

Meredith  College   see  RALEIGH,  N  C 

Meremoth  (mSMmoth)  [Heb  ,  -heights]  1  Priest 
under  Nehenuah  Ezra  8  33  Neh  34  2  Israelite 
who  married  a  foreigner  Ezra  10  36  3  Sealer  of 
the  covenant  Neh  105,123  He  is  probably  the 
Meraioth  of  Neh  12  15 

Meres  (me'rez),  counselor  of  King  Ahaauerus  Es- 
ther 1  14 

Merezhkovsky,  Dmitri  Sergeyevich  (dum@'tr£  slr- 
ga'uvlch  marlshkdf'ske),  1865-1941,  Russian  poot, 
critic,  and  novelist  Until  L  1890  he  wrote  verses  of 
social  import,  then  turned  to  literary  criticism  to 
produce  Tolstoi  unth  an  Essay  on  Dostoiepskii 
(1901-2.  Eng  tr,  1902)  in  which  he  represented 
the  two  figures  as  .seers,  respectively,  of  the  flesh 
and  of  the  spirit  HIM  greatest  work  is  the  trilogy 
Christ  and  Antichrist,  which  includes  The  Death  of 
the  Gods  (1896,  Eng  trs  ,  Julian  thf  Apostate,  1S99, 
and  The  Death  of  the  Gods,  1901.  1929).  The  Gods 
Reborn  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1902,  Eng  trs  ,  The 
Romance  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  1902,  1928),  and 
Peter  and  Alexis  (1905,  Eng  trs  ,  1905,  1931)  In 
this  he  propounded  his  theory  of  history  as  a 
struggle  toward  harmonization  of  the  pagan  con- 
cept of  the  sanctity  of  the  floshl  and  the  Christian 
idea  of  the  sanctity  of  the  spirit  Merezhkovsky 
was  twice  forced  into  exile,  in  1905  temporarily ,  be- 
cause of  his  support  of  the  revolution,  after  1918 
permanently  because  he)  opposed  the  Bolshevists 
His  greatest  influence  was  exerted  in  the  period 
before  and  after  1900  when,  with  his  wife  Zmaida 
Hippms,  ho  actively  promoted  the  theories  em- 
bodied in  his  novels  through  the  forum  of  the  Re- 
ligious-Philosophic  Society ,  which  he  founded  In 
exile  he  attacked  lx>lsheviam,  in  The  Kingdom  of 
Antichrist*  (1922,  Eng  tr  ,  1922)  and  other  works 
He  also  studied!  Egyptian!  culture  and  wrote  the 
novel  The  Birth  of  the  Gods:  Tutankhamen  tn  Cieie 
(1925,  Eng.  tr  ,  1925) 

Mergoathaler,  Ottmar  (6t'mar  meVguntalur) , 
1854-99,  American  inventor  of  the  LINOTYPE.  He 
was  born  m  Germany,  learned  the  watchmaker's 
trade,  came  to  America  in  1872,  and  was  employ- 
ed to  inspect  and  repair  clocks  in  the  government 
buildings  in  Washington  After  1876  ho  made  his 
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MERGER 

home  m  Baltimore,  where  ho  perfected  his  lino- 
type, first  patented  lu  1886  and  put  into  operation 
in  1886 

merger  (mur'jur),  in  business,  a  combination  of 
organizations  to  increase  profits  or  diminish  losses 
The  old  organizations  are  continued,  but  under 
unified  control,  In  n.  consolidation,  unification  is 
complete,  the  old  units,  or  all  but  one  of  them,  be- 
ing discontinued  See  R  N  Owens,  Business 
Organisation  and  Combination  (3d  od  ,  1940). 

Merian,  Mftria  Sibylla  (marS'a  albu'la  ma'rean), 
1647-1717,  SWISH  naturalist  and  painter  of  insects 
and  flowers;  daughter  of  Matthuus  Merian,  the 
elder.  Her  first  book  on  insects,  with  plates  en- 
graved and  colored  by  herself,  was  published  in 
1699  The  i-arno  j  ear  she  went  to  Dutch  Guiana  to 
study  tropical  insects,  and  her  work  on  that  sub- 
ject appeared  m  1705  Her  researches  in  natural 
history  combined  with  her  excellent  studios,  exe- 
cuted for  the  most  part  in  water  color  on  vellum, 
gave  her  a  high  reputation  The  British  Museum 
has  two  volumes  of  her  drawings 

Menan,  Matthaua  (mate'dos),  the  elder,  159^  1650, 
Swiss  engraver  and  draughtsman  He  settled  in 
Frankfurt-am-Mam  (c  1623),  where  he  practiced 
engraving,  publishing,  and  print  selling  and  pro- 
duced numerous  etchings  of  battles,  hunts,  and 
landscapes  These  include  Dance  of  Death,  illus- 
trations for  the  Bible,  Gottfned's  Chronik,  and  the 
series  Thtatrum  Europaeum,  and  the  copperplate 
illustrations  for  Martin  Zeiller's  TopograpHta  His 
Bon,  Matthlus  Merian,  the  younger,  1621-87,  Swiss 
portrait  and  historical  painter,  worked  in  Amster- 
dam, England,  the  Netherlands,  Paris,  and  Frank- 
furt-am-Mam  and  painted  the  portraits  of  many 

notable  persons     Upon  his  ft   ' 


tinued  the  print-selling 


'at her 's  death  he  con- 
in  Frankfurt-am- 


Main  He  is  represented  by  Martyrdom  of  St.  Law- 
rence (cathedral,  Bamberg),  Resurrection  (City  Li- 
brary, Basel),  and  a  portrait  of  his  sister,  Maria 
Sibylla  Menan  (Basel) 
Menbah  (me'rttm)  see  MABBAH 
Merib-baal  (merfb'-b&al)  see  MnpHisoeHBTH  1. 
Menda  (ma/rSdha),  city  (pop  98,852),  capital  of 
YUCATAN,  SE  Mexico,  ui  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  Yucatan  peninsula  It  is  c  22  mi  S  of  Progreso, 
its  port  Founded  (1542)  by  Francisco  de  MONTE- 
JO,  the  younger,  on  the  site  of  a  ruined  Mayan 
city,  Menda  (alt  c  26  f t )  is  a  well-planned  city, 
with  architecture  Spanish  colonial  in  type.  Since 
the  region  has  no  surface  water  supply,  water  is 
pumped  up  by  rooftop  windmills  from  underground 
wells  and  rivers  The  limited  nature  of  the  soil,  in 
which  subsistence  crops  of  maize  and  beans  are 
raised,  has  made  Menda  almost  entirely  dependent 
commercially  on  the  large  crops  of  henequen  (see 
SISAL  HEMP)  from  the  surrounding  region  and  on 
tourists  visiting  near-by  Mayan  ruins,  notably 
CHICKEN  IrzA  and  UXMAL  It  la  a  station  of  Pan 
American  Airways 

Merida  (imVrddha),  city  (pop.  22,440),  Badajoz 
prov  ,  8  W  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  on  the  Guadiana 
river.  The  colony  Emerita  Augusta,  founded  by  the 
Romans  in  the  1st  cent  B  C.,  became  the  capital  of 
LCSITANIA  Its  Roman  remains,  among  the  most 
important  in  Spam,  include  a  magnificent  bridge,  a 
triumphal  arch,  a  theater  with  marble  columns,  an 
aqueduct,  a  temple,  an  imposing  circus,  and  an 
amphitheater  Menda  was  later  the  chief  city  of 
Visigothic  Lusitama  It  fell  (713)  to  the  Moors, 
under  whom  it  prospered  Conquered  (1228)  by 
Alfonso  IX  of  Leon,  it  was  given  to  the  Knights 
of  Santiago  and  quickly  declined  The  Church  of 
Santa  Eulaha,  begun  in  the  13th  cent ,  and  the 
ancient  alcazar  are  notable  landmarks 

Menden  (mg'rldun),  city  (pop  39,494),  S  central 
Conn,,  SW  of  Hartford,  settled  1661,  me  1867,  co- 
extensive with  Menden  town,  set  off  from  W  ailing- 
ford  1806  Its  products  include  silverware,  tele- 
phone and  electrical  equipment,  tools,  ball  bear- 
ings, and  machinery  Silver  and  pewter  ware  were 
made  in  the  18th  cent,  by  Samuel  Yale  and  later  by 
the  Rogers  Brothers  A  state  tuberculosis  sana- 
torium and  a  state  school  for  delinquent  boys  are 
in  Menden. 

Meridian.  1  Village  (pop.  1,465),  SW  Idaho,  W  of 
Bouse;  founded  1891,  inc  1902.  It  is  a  center  of  the 
BOISE  PROJECT  I  City  (pop.  35,481),  co  seat  of 
Lauderdale  eo  .  E  Miss  ,  E  of  Jackson  and  near  the 
Ala  line,  founded  c.  1854,  inc  1860.  Rail  and  high- 
way focus,  it  is  the  trade,  shipping,  and  industrial 
center  for  a  farm,  livestock,  and  lumber  area  and 
has  numerous  factories.  In  the  Civil  War  the  city 
was  destroyed  (Feb ,  1864)  by  General  Sherman 
A  city  junior  college  (1937)  and  a  state  mental  hos- 
pital are  here,  and  a  U  S  agricultural  experiment 
station  is  near  by.  3  City  (pop  1.016),  co  seat  of 
Bosque  co  ,  central  Texas,  on  the  Bosque  river  and 
NW  of  Waco;  settled  1854,  inc  1886  It  handles 
wool,  pecans,  and  the  produce  of  variegated  farm- 
ing Meridian  State  Park  attracts  vacationers. 

meridian  (Latin, -of  midday],  imaginary  line  drawn 
on  the  earth's  surface  from  pole  to  pole,  cutting  the 
equator  and  all  parallels  at  a  right  angle  Two  op- 
posite mendians  form  a  great  circle  whose  plane, 
through  the  earth's  center,  bisects  the 
.together 
*  f  means 


>  , 

globe  into  two  hemispheres     Meridians,  tof 
With  parallels,  constitute  the  earth  grid  by  i 
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of  which  directions  and  relative  locations  are  easily 
indicated  By  international  agreement  (1884)  the 
Greenwich  meridian,  passing  through  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Greenwich,  England,  was  selected 
aa  aero  or  prune  meridian,  from  which  other  merid- 
ians are  measured  in  terms  of  east  and  west  LON- 
GITUDE up  to  180°  At  the  equator  the  distance  be- 
tween two  meridians  encompassing  1°  longitude  is 
c  69  mi  This  distance  diminishes  north  and  south 
of  the  equator  (it  is,  for  example,  c  34  6  nu  at  60° 
latitude)  until  it  reaches  zeio  at  the  poles 
Merighi  da  Caravaggio.  see  CARAVAQGIO,  MICHEL- 
ANGELO AMEHIQHI  DA 

Menmee,  Prosper  (pr6sp?r'  marema'),  1803-70, 
French  novelist  and  historian.  He  first  wrote  a 
collection  of  plays  in  imitation  of  Spanish  drama, 
The  Plays  of  Clara  Gaxul  (1825,  Eng  tr  ,  1825). 
and  a  collection  of  so-called  Illvrian  ballads,  La 
Guda  (1827)  His  important  historical  novel,  The 
Chronule  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  IX  (1829,  Eng. 
trs  ,  1830,  1890),  is  marked  by  an  objectivity  and 
psychological  penetration  rare  among  the  roman- 
ticists He  was  master  of  a  concise  and  sober  style, 
a  painstaking  student  of  archaeology,  a  linguist 
who  translated  Russian  authors  into  French,  a 
senator  under  the  empire,  and  a  cultivated  man  of 
the  world  His  reputation  is  based  primarily  on 
his  notivdles,  or  long  short  stories,  of  which  finished 
and  perfect  examples  include  Cnlomba  (1840,  Eng 
tr.,  1853),  Carmen  (in  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
1845,  aa  a  book,  1846,  Eng  tr  ,  1881).  which  was 
the  basis  of  Bizet's  opera,  La  Venus  d'We  (1837), 
and  Letters  to  an  Unknown  (in  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  1873,  as  a  book,  1874,  Eng  tr.,  1874),  his 
one  novel  written  with  emotion  His  short  story, 
"Mateo  Falcone"  (1876),  is  one  of  the  world's  best 
Merimee  also  wrote  literary  and  art  criticism  and 
historical  studies  See  biographies  by  G.  H  John- 
stone  Derwent  (1926)  and  Sylvia  Lyons  (1948) 
Merino  sheep  (mure'nO),  a  breed  of  sheep  originated 
in  Spain,  from  which  various  types  have  been  de- 
veloped elsewhere  It  is  highly  esteemed  for  its 
fine  wool  Typically,  the  rams  have  horns,  the  ewes 
have  none,  the  skin  is  wrinkled,  the  fleece  is  heavy 
and  fine  The  Rambouillet  is  a  variety  of  Merino 
sheep  developed  in  France  It  is  bred  on  ranges  of 
the  W  United  States  and  parts  of  Canada  for  both 
wool  and  mutton 

MenonethBhire  (mereo'nuthshlr)  or  Merioneth, 
county  (660  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop  43,201,  1948  esti- 
mated pop  39,166),  N  Wales,  on  Cardigan  Bay 
The  countv  seat  is  Dolgelley  The  region  is  moun- 
tainous, rising  in  some  peaks  (Aran  Mawddwy, 
Cader  Idns)  to  nearly  3,000  ft  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Dovey,  the  Dee,  and  the  Mawddach  The  soil  is 
generally  poor,  but  provides  good  pasturage  The 
main  wealth  of  the  county  lies  in  its  deposits  of 
manganese,  slate,  and  limestone  The  beautiful 
scenery  makes  it  a  popular  tourist  district  Mer- 
ionethshire was  organized  as  a  shire  by  the  English 
in  the  13th  cent ,  but  the  remoteness  of  the  region 
made  it  one  of  the  last  districts  in  Wales  to  submit 
to  English  influence  In  1931  more  than  80  percent 
of  the  inhabitants  could  speak  Welsh 
Meriwether,  Lee.  1862-,  Ameru  an  social  reformer, 
b  Columbus,  Miss  He  made  (1885-86)  a  "tramp 
trip"  across  S  Europe  and  afterward  prepared  a 
report  on  European  labor  conditions  for  the  U  S 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  He  later  lived  in  8t 
Louis  and  was  ac  tive  in  various  reform  movements 
He  was  a  special  agent  of  the  Dept  of  State  in  the 
First  World  War  Among  his  books  are  A  Tramp 
Tnp  (1887),  Seeing  Europe  by  Automobile  (1911), 
War  Diary  of  a,  Diplomat  (1919),  and  My  Yester- 
years (1942) 

Meriwether  Lewii  National  Monument'  see  NA- 
TIONAL PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

Merkel  (mur'kul),  city  (pop  2,005),  W  central 
Texas,  W  of  Abilene,  in  a  ranch  and  farm  area, 
settled  c  1876,  me  1906 

Merle  d'Aubigne,  Jean  Henri  (zha'  art'  merl' 
d6bSnya'),  1794-1872,  Swiss  eccleniastical  his- 
torian and  Protestant  preacher  After  studying 
theology  at  Geneva  and  in  Berlin,  he  was  pastor  of 
the  French  Protestant  church  in  Hamburg  for  five 
years,  then  court  preacher  to  King  William  at 
Brussels  until  the  Revolution  of  1830  separated 
Holland  from  Belgium  Returning  to  Geneva,  he 
helped  establish  the  new  Evangelic  al  Church  there 
and  became  distinguished  aa  professor  of  church 
history  in  its  theological  seminary  His  history  of 
the  Reformation  (1886-53)  was  translated  into 
most  of  the  languages  of  Europe  and  has  had  re- 
markable popularity.  Merle  d'Aubignfe  traveled  in 
England  and  Scotland  and  wrote  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland  (1848) 

Merlin,  great  magician  at  King  Arthur's  court*  see 
ARTHURIAN  LEGEND. 

mermaids  and  mermen  (mur'mftdz,  -men)  [Eng- 
lish, i  e  ,  sea-maids,  -men),  in  folklore,  women  and 
men  who  live  in  the  sea  or  in  lakes,  often  repre- 
sented as  having  fishtails  instead  of  legs.  In  some 
versions  of  the  legend,  they  may  assume  perfectly 
human  shapes  at  will,  and  there  are  many  stories 
of  mermaids  living  with  mortal  men  on  earth  or 
dragging  them  into  the  sea.  Such  stories  are  told 
also  of  mermen  There  are  similar  creatures  in  the 

folklore  of  most  peoples  (see  NEREIDS). 


Menaaid  Tavern,  in  Elizabethan  London,  where 
Shakspere,  Ben  Jonuon,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and 
their  friends  often  met  The  brilliant  talk  at  these 
meetings  was  noted  at  the  time  and  is  proverbial. 
See  Keats,  "Lines  on  the  Mermaid  Tavern." 

mermen:  see  MERMAIDS  AND  MERMEN 

Merneptah  (mSrnep'tii),  d  c.1215  B.C.,  king  of  the 
XIX  dynasty  of  ancient  EGYPT.  He  succeeded  his 
father,  RAMSBB  II  (1225  B  C.)  when  he  was  alreadv 
advanced  in  years.  He  quelled  a  revolt  in  Syria 
and  repulsed  an  invasion  of  the  western  delta  by 
the  Libyans.  The  name  of  Israel  appears  first  in 
inscriptions  in  a  stela  of  Merneptah  glorying  in  a 
victory  His  reign  was  apparently  the  beginning 
of  the  decline,  for  on  his  death  a  period  of  palace 
intngues  begins  SETT  II  was  one  of  the  kings  of 
the  group  that  succeeded  Merneptah 

Merodach  (mS'rodak,  mer&'dak),  biblical  form  of 
the  name  of  the  god  Marduk  of  Babylon  Jer.  60  2 

Merodach-baladan  (-ba'lud&n)  [Assv nan, -Mar- 
duk has  given  a  son],  fl  721  B  C  ,  Chaldaoan  prince, 
who  tried  to  usurp  the  Babylonian  throne  (721 
B  C.)  Sargon  of  Assyria,  son  of  Sbalmaneser  and 
heir  to  the  throne,  put  down  the  allies  of  Merodach- 
baladan  in  Syria  and  Palestine  (including  Philistia, 
Judah,  Moab,  and  Edom)  and  eventually  drove 
the  usurper  from  Babylon  (c  710  B  C  ).  In  705  B  C  . 
on  Sargon 'e  death,  Merodach-baladan  reoccupied 
the  throne  for  a  short  time  Isa.  39,  2  Kings  20 
He  is  also  called  Baladan  and  Berodach  baladan 

Meroe*  (me'roe"),  district,  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan, 
between  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara  The  ancient 
city  of  Meroe*,  c  200  mi  N  of  Khartoum,  was  suc- 
cessor to  Napata  as  seat  of  the  Nubian  kings  The 
ruins,  partly  excavated,  include  80  pyramids 

Merom,  Waters  of  (me'-)   see  BAHR  EL-HVLEH, 

Meronotmte  (mer&'nothlt),  obscure  designation 
used  of  two  men  1  Chron  27  30,  Neh  3  7 

Merope  (mfe'rOpS)  1  In  Greek  mythology,  one  of 
the  Pleiades  She  was  the  daughter  of  Atlas  and 
the  njuiph  Pleione  One  legend  says  she  became 
the  lost  Pleiad  after  she  married  a  mortal,  Sisyphus, 
king  of  Corinth  Her  son  was  Glaucus  8  In 
Greek  mythology ,  daughter  of  Oenopion  and  Hel- 
ice  Orion,  the  hunter,  loved  her,  but,  failing  to 
gain  her  father's  consent,  he  violated  her  Oeno- 
pion blinded  him 

Merovingians  (mcr'dvm'jmz),  dynasty  of  Prankish 
kings,  descended,  according  to  tradition,  from  Mer- 
oveus  (mer"6ve'us),  chief  of  the  Salian  FRANKS, 
whose  son  was  CHILDERIC  I  and  whose  grandson 
was  CLOVIS  I,  the  founder  of  the  Prankish  mon- 
archy After  Clovis  I's  death  (511),  the  kingdom 
was  divided  and  subdivided  among  his  descendants 
into  the  kingdoms  of  AUSTRABIA,  Orleans,  Pans, 
NEUSTRIA,  BURGUNDY,  %  and  AQUITAINE  These 
kingdoms,  whose  borders  were  constantly  shifting, 
were  often  combined,  for  brief  periods,  they  were 
all  united  in  a  single  realm  undei  CLOTAIRB  I  (558- 
61),  OLOTAIRE  II  (613-c  622),  and  DAGOBEHT  I 
(630-33)  The  rule  of  the  Meiovingians  before 
Dagobert  I  was  disturbed  bv  chronic  warfare,  not- 
ably the  feud  (567 ~61d)  between  Queon  BRUNHILDA 
of  Austrasia  and  Queen  FREDKGUNDE  of  Neustria 
Dagobert  I  waa  the  lant  active  ruler,  his  descend- 
ants, called  the  idle  kings,  were  entirely  subject  to 

their  mayors  of  the  palace,  the  CAROLiNGfANS,  who 
became  the  nominal  as  well  as  the  actual  rulers  of 
France  when  PEPIN  THE  SHORT  deposed  (761)  the 

last   Merovingian   king,   ('lulderic   III      See  also 

CHILDEBERT  I,  THEODORIC  I,  GUNTRAM,  CHIL- 

PERIC  I,  SlOEBERTl,  GAL8WINTHA  ,  C/HILDEBERT  II 

See  F  Funck-Brentano,  Earliest  Times  (Vol  I  of 
National  History  of  France) 

Meroz  (me"'roz),  unidentified  place,  denounced  in 
the  Song  of  Deborah  Judges  6  23. 

Merriam,  Clinton  Hart,  1855-1942,  Amonc  an  phy- 
sician and  naturalist,  b  New  York  city,  M  D  Co- 
lumbia, 1879.  He  was  chief  of  the  U  S  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey  (1886-1910)  and  served  on  ex- 
peditions throughout  the  United  States  and  else- 
where for  many  years  He  is  the  author  of  many 
works  on  the  animals  and  plants  of  different  regions 
of  North  America  and  on  the  relation  of  climatic 
and  other  conditions  to  the  flora  and  fauna 

Merriam,  Harold  Guy,  1883-,  American  educator, 
b  Westminster,  Mass  ,  grad  Univ.  of  Wyoming, 
1905,  and,  as  a  Rhodes  scholar,  studied  at  Oxford 
until  1908  Thereafter  he  taught  English  at  Whit- 
man, Beloit,  and  Reed  colleges  before  becoming 
head  of  the  English  department  at  Montana  State 
Univ  in  1919.  Merriam  was  later  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  humanities  division  and  editor  of  the 
Frontier,  a  campus  publication  which  he  has  made 
a  notable  literary  magazine  of  the  West, 

Merriam,  John  Campbell,  1869-1945,  American  pa- 
leontologist, b  Hopkmton,  Iowa,  grad  Lenox  Col- 
lege (B  S  ,  1887)  He  taught  at  the  Univ.  of  Cali- 
fornia (1894-1920)  and  was  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Institution  (1920-38)  He  specialised  in  the 
vertebrate  paleontology  of  the  W  United  States 
and  wrote  a  great  number  of  books  and  mono- 
graphs, chiefly  on  the  mammals  of  the  Cenocoic 
and  the  reptiles  of  the  Triassic.  His  later  works 
deal  with  the  general  significance  of  geology  for 
human  history.  A  noted  oonMrvatiopistt  he  was 
consulted  by  King  Albert  in  the  establishment  of  a 
preserve  /or  gdrrulas  in  the  Belgian  Congo 
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'  (pop  8,711),  eo.  seat  of  Lincoln  oo.f 

,._8.,  At  the  confluence  of  the  Wisconsin 

and  Prairie  rivers  N  of  Wauaau;  settled  0.1847,  inc. 
1883.  Once  a  lumber  town,  it  now  has  varied  in- 
dustries Grandfather  Falls  of  the  Wisconsin  and 


Council  Grounds  State  Forest  are  near  by 
Merrimac  (mer'lm&k),  town  (pop  2,320),  NE  Mass., 
between  the  Mernmack  river  and  the  N  H.  lino; 


settled  1638,  set  off  from  Amesbury  1876. 

Merrimac  •  see  MONITOR  AND  MBBRIMAO. 

Merrimack  (merlm&k),  town  (pop.  1,253),  8  N  H  ; 
inc.  1746.  It  includes  Merrimaek  village,  on  the 
Mernmack  and  NNW  of  Nashua  Wood  products 
and  leather  are  made 

Merrimaek,  river  formed  in  8  central  New  Hamp- 
shire, at  Franklin,  by  the  junction  of  the  Pemigo- 
wasset  (rising  in  the  White  Mts )  and  the  Wmm- 
pesaukee  It  flows  8  past  Concord,  Manchester, 
and  Nashua,  N  H  ,  into  NE  Massachusetts  Turn- 
ing east,  then  northeast,  it  passes  Lowell,  Law- 
rence, and  Haverlnll,  Mass  ,  entering  the  Atlantic 
below  Newburyport  Its  power  has  long  been  used 
for  textile  and  other  mills 

Merriman,  Henry  Seton,  1802-1903,  English  novel- 
ist, whose  real  name  was  Hugh  Stowell  Scott  He 
wrote  several  popular  works  including  With  Edged 
Tool*  (1894),  The  Sowers  (1896),  a  powerful  story 
of  Russia  before  the  revolution,  In  Kedar't  Tents 
(1897),  and  Roden's  Corner  (1898) 

Merritt,  Ann*  Lea,  1844-1930,  American  figure  and 
portrait  painter  and  etcher,  b  Philadelphia.  In 
1877  she  married  Henry  Merritt,  her  art  teacher  in 
London,  and  lived  thereafter  in  England  She  ex- 
hibited for  many  years  at  the  Royal  Academy  and 
is  represented  in  the  Chantrey  Collection  in  the 
Tate  Gallery,  London  Her  works  include  Piping 
Shepherd  (Pa  Acad  of  the  Fine  Arts)  and  a  por- 
trait of  James  Russell  Lowell  (Memorial  Hall,  Har- 
vard) She  was  also  an  etcher  of  note  and  was 
author  of  a  memoir  of  Henry  Memtt  (1879)  and  A 
Hamlet  in  Old  Hampshire  (1902) 

Merritt,  Wesley,  1836-1910,  American  army  officer, 
b.  New  York  city,  grad  West  Point,  1860  He  was 
a  cavalry  officer  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  brevet- 
ted  major  general  In  1866  he  became  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  regular  army  He  served  in  Indian 
campaigns,  as  superintendent  (1882-87)  of  West 
Point,  and  in  other  capacities,  rising  in  rank  until 
in  1896  he  was  made  a  major  general  As  com- 
mander of  the  land  force  he  cooperated  with  George 
DEWEY  in  the  taking  of  Manila,  and  in  1898  he 
was  military  governor  of  the  Philippines 

Merritt  Island,  c  40  mi  long  and  c  6  mi  wide  at  its 
northern  end,  E  Fla  ,  near  Titusville  Indian  River 
separates  it  from  the  mainland  on  the  west,  and 
Banana  river  from  the  Canaveral  Peninsula  on  the 
east  The  island  produces  citrus  fruits  and  is  noted 
for  birds  and  other  wildlife 

Merritton,  town  (pop  2,993),  8  Ont ,  on  the  Welland 
Ship  Canal  It  is  a  suburb  of  8t  Catharines  and 
has  steel,  paper,  and  pulp  mills 

Merry  del  Val,  Rafael  (rafael'  mo'rS  del  val'),  1865- 
1930,  Spanish  prelate,  cardinal  of  the  Roman 
Church,  b  London  He  was  educated  for  the 
priesthood  and  ordained  at  Rome  (1888)  He  was 
secretary  of  the  pontifical  commission  which  studied 
the  validity  of  Anglican  orders  (1897)  He  went  as 
apostolic  delegate  to  Canada  (1897)  on  the  occasion 
of  the  closing  of  Catholic  and  private  schools  in 
Manitoba  In  1903  Pius  X  created  him  cardinal 
and  made  him  papal  secretary  of  state,  m  which 
office  he  was  said  to  have  increased  the  bitterness 
between  France  and  the  Holy  See  Benedict  XV 
made  him  archpriest  of  St  Peter's  and  secretary 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  He  was  a 
co-worker  with  Cardinal  Gasparri  in  the  negotia- 
tions leading  to  the  Lateran  Treatv  See  Vigiho 
Dalpias,  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  (1937) 

Merryman.  ex  parte  (eks*  par'te),  case  decided  in 
1861  by  Chief  Justice  Roger  B  Taney  sitting  as  a 
Federal  circuit  judge  in  Baltimore,  Md  John 
Merryman,  a  citizen  of  Maryland,  was  imprisoned 
by  the  U  8  army  on  suspicion  of  favoring  the  Con- 
federacy He  obtained  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
This  the  commanding  general  refused  to  respect, 
alleging,  instead,  that  President  Lincoln  had  au- 
thorised him  to  suspend  the  writ  Taney  held  that 
Article  1,  Section  9,  of  the  U  8  Constitution  gave 
to  Congress  alone  the  power  to  suspend  the  writ  m 
case  of  rebellion  or  invasion  and  that  consequently 
the  President's  action  had  been  without  warrant 
and  represented  a  threat  to  the  liberties  of  all 
Americans.  Lincoln,  however,  continued  to  adhere 
to  the  same  practice  throughout  the  Civil  War. 

Merry  Mount:  see  MORTON,  THOMAS 

Merryvills,  wool-marketing  town  (pop,  1,216),  8W 
La.,  near  the  Sabine  river.  It  was  onee  a  lumber 
center. 

Meraeburg  (mer'subd&rk),  city  (pop.  34,106),  for- 
mer Prussian  Saxony  prov.,  E  central  Germany, 
ontheSaale  It  is  a  lignite-mining  center  and  pro- 
duces steel,  paper,  cellulose,  machinery,  and  syn- 
thetic rubber.  First  mentioned  as  a  fortress  m  the 
9th  cent..  Meraeburg  waa  a  favorite  residence  of 
Henry  I  (Henry  the  Fowler)  and  of  Emperor  Otto 
I.  It  was  an  episcopal  see  from  968  until  its  sup- 
pression <1561)  by  the  Reformation,  when  the 
bishopric  passed  to  Saxony.  From  1666  to  1738 
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the  city  WM  tha  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Baxe-Mene- 
burg,  and  in  1815  it  passed  to  Prussia.  In  the 
Second  World  War,  Merseburg  was  half  destroyed. 
Among  its  noted  buildings  were  the  cathedral 
(founded  1015,  rebuilt  in  the  13th  and  16th  cent ) 
and  the  episcopal  palace  (15th  cent ) 

Mersen,  Treaty  of,  870,  redivision  of  the  Carohn- 
gian  empire  between  CHARLES  II  (Charles  the 
Bald)  of  the  Went  Franks  (France)  and  Louis  THK 
GERMAN  of  the  East  Franks  (Germany),  signed  at 
Mersen  (Dutch  Meersen),  now  in  the  Netherlands 
It  followed  the  death  (869)  of  King  Lot  hair  of 
LOTHARINGIA  and  superseded  the  tripartite  divi- 
sion of  843  (see  VERDUN,  TREATY  OP)  Lothanngia 
was  divided  between  France  (which  obtained  the 
territories  roughly  corresponding  to  the  modern 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Lorraine)  and  Germany 
(which  received  Alsace  and  the  left  bank  of  the 
Lower  Rhine)  Emperor  Louis  II,  who  ruled  Italy, 
was  excluded  from  the  partition  The  borders  es- 
tablished did  not  last  long,  but  the  treaty  had  the 
permanent  effect  of  establishing  a  common  frontier 
between  Germany  and  France 

Mersey  (mur'ne),  river  of  England,  formed  at 
Stackport  by  the  confluence  of  the  Tame  and  the 
Goyt  and  flowing  between  Lancashire  and  Chesh- 
ire 70  mi  to  the  Irish  Sea  NW  of  Liverpool  Its 
estuary  is  16  mi  long  and  c  2  mi  wide  and  is  navi- 
gable for  ocean-going  liners  Its  drainage  area 
comprises  much  of  the  Peak  district  of  Derbyshire. 
Tributaries  imludo  the  Irwell  and  the  Weaver 
The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  enters  the  Mersey  from 
the  Cheshire  Hide  A  large  vehicular  tunnel  (1934), 
2  mi  long,  under  the  Mersey  connects  Liverpool 
and  Birkenhead  The  river  is  of  great  commercial 
import  am  e  to  the  cities  served  by  it,  especially  to 
Liverpool  and  Manchester 

Merita  (mersm'),  city  (pop  33,148),  8  Turkey  It 
is  a  rail  terminus  and  a  Mediterranean  seaport, 
shipping  chrome,  copper,  and  agricultural  products. 
Mersm,  formerly  called  Icel,  is  sometimes  also 
spelled  Mersma  Excavations  here  in  the  1930s 
showed  that  this  has  been  an  inhabited  place  since 
6000  B  C  Well-preserved  remains  of  a  city  dat- 
ing from  3600  B  C  were  found  in  one  of  the  numer- 
ous layers  of  the  mound  where  the  excavations 
were  made 

Merthyr  Tydfll  (mur'thur  tld'vfl),  county  borough 
(1931  pop  71,108,  1947  estimated  pop  60,750), 
Glamorganshire,  Wales,  NW  of  Cardiff  and  on  the 
Taff  river  among  barren  hills  In  the  center  of  the 
great  coal  field  of  Glamorganshire,  it  has  large  iron- 
works and  steelworks  The  name  comes  from  the 
story  of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Tydfil,  a  Welsh  prin- 
cess killed  by  Saxons  in  the  5th  cent 

Merton,  Thomas  (mur'tan),  1915-,  American  reli- 
gious writer  and  poet,  b  France  He  grew  up  in 
France,  England,  and  the  United  States  and  stud- 
ied at  Cambridge  Umv  and  at  Columbia  Univ. 
(B  A  ,  1938,  M  A  ,  1939)  Converted  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  during  his  college  career,  he  be- 
came m  1941  a  Trappist  monk  at  the  monastery  of 
Gethsemam,  Ky.  lie  was  later  ordained  priest  and 
is  known  in  religion  as  Father  M  Louis  Among 
his  volumes  of  poems  are  Figure*  for  an  Apocalypse 
(1947)  and  Tears  of  the  Blind  Lions  (1949)  The 
best  known  of  his  books  are  his  autobiography, 
The  Seven  Storey  Mountain  (1948,  English  title, 
Elected  Silence,  1949),  and  its  companion  volume 
on  the  Trappist  life,  The  Waters  of  Siloe  (1949) 
Seeds  of  Contemplation  (1949)  is  a  book  of  medita- 
tions 

Merton,  Walter  de,  d  1277,  English  bishop,  founder 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford  He  was  lord  chancellor 
(1261-63),  was  reappomted  after  the  death  of 
Henry  III  (1272),  and  was  made  bishop  of  Roch- 
ester in  1274  In  1261  he  obtained  a  charter  from 
the  earl  of  Gloucester  for  the  assignation  of  lands 
for  the  support  of  scholars,  and  in  1264  a  regular 
charter  of  incorporation  established  a  "House  of 
Scholars"  at  Maiden,  Surrey,  this  was  later  trans- 
ferred to  Oxford  The  establishment  of  a  corporate 
body  to  rule  and  control  the  scholars  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  collegiate  system  of  education,  and 
Merton  College  became  the  model  for  other  col- 
leges at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Merton  and  Morden,  urban  district  (1931  pop 
41,227,  1947  estimated  pop  76,290),  Surrey,  Eng- 
land, SW  of  London  and  on  the  Wandle  There 
are  remains  of  an  Augustinian  priory  founded  in 
1115,  which  under  Henry  III  was  the  meeting 
place  of  the  Parliament  that  passed  the  Statutes  of 
Merton.  Thomas  a  Becket  and  Walter  de  Merton 
(the  founder  of  Merton  College,  Oxford)  received 
part  of  their  education  in  Merton.  Lord  Nelson 
had  a  home  here. 

Merton  College:  see  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY 

Mem  (mft'rSo),  mountain  peak,  14,979  ft  high,  NE 
Tanganyika,  near  Mt  Kilimanjaro.  It  is  an  ex- 
tinct volcanic  cone 

Merv  (my erf),  ancient  city,  m  a  large  oasis  of  the 
KARA  KUM  desert,  Turkmen  SSR,  on  the  MUROAB 
nver.  As  Margmna  it  was  the  capital  of  a  northern 
border  province  of  ancient  Persia  and  was  con- 
quered by  Alexander  the  Great  A  center  of  medi- 
eval Islamic  culture,  it  waa  conquered  by  Russia 
from  the  Ucbeka  in  1884  Near  ancient  Merv  (now 
called  Bairam-Ali)  a  new  Merv  developed.  Thia 
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new  city  was  in  1937  renamed  Mary  (pop.  37,100). 
It  is  the  capital  of  Mary  oblast  and  has  important 
textile  manufactures,  based  on  the  cotton  grown 
and  the  goat  and  karakul  sheep  raised  in  the  region, 
especially  along  the  Murgab 

Merwede  (mer'va'du),  river,  8W  Netherlands  It 
is  formed  near  Gormchem  by  the  junction  of  the 
Meuse  (Maas)  and  the  Waal  and  is  known  as  the 
Upper  Merwede  for  the  first  5^£  mi  of  ite  westward 
course  It  then  bifurcates  into  the  Lower  Merwede, 
which  flows  9  mi  west  to  form  the  Oude  Maas 
(see  MBDSB),  and  into  the  New  Merwede,  which 
flows  10  mi.  southwest  to  for,m  the  Hollandschdiep, 
a  wide  estuary  through  which  it  reaches  the  North 
Sea 

Meryon,  Charles  (shurr  meryd'),  1821-68,  French 
etcher ,  son  of  an  English  doctor  in  Paris  His  short 
life  was  saddened  by  poverty  and  neglect  and  com- 
plicated by  recurnng  forms  of  mental  aberration 
After  four  yearn  of  travel  in  the  South  Seas  in  the 
French  navy,  Meryon  settled  in  Paris  Prevented 
by  color  blindness  from  painting,  he  became  an 
etcher  and  evolved  an  incomparable  technique 
which  has  been  much  imitated  His  posthumous 
fame  rests  largely  on  his  poetic  senes  of  about  20 
etchings  of  old  sections  of  Paris,  Eaux-Fortes  sur 
Pans  (1850-54)  Meryon  died  insane  at  47  See 
study  by  Loys  Delteil  (Eng  tr  ,  1928),  H.  J.  Lu 
Wright,  Three  Master  Etchers  (1930) 

Mesa  (ma'su),  city  (pop  7,224),  S  central  Am.,  in 
the  SALT  RIVER  VALLEY,  me  1883  The  Mormons 
who  founded  it  in  1878  used  old  Indian  irrigation 
canals  A  Mormon  temple  and  the  chief  Umv.  of 
Aruona  experimental  farm  are  here. 

mesa  (ma'su)  [Span  ,- table],  name  given  m  the 
SW  United  States  to  a  small,  isolated  tableland  or 
a  flat-topped  hill  Two  or  more  of  the  sides  are 
steep  and  usually  perpendicular  Some  have  all 
four  sides  practically  perpendicular  and  are  very 
difficult  of  access  Their  bold  lines  make  them  a 
picturesque  part  of  the  landscape,  and  they  are 
frequently  deep  red  or  yellow  in  color  The  usual 
explanation  of  their  origin  is  that  a  hard  stratum 
acted  as  a  cap  to  protect  the  layers  beneath  it  from 
the  erosion  that  wore  down  the  surrounding  softer 
rock,  once  level  with  the  summit  of  the  mesa  in  a 
plateau  The  strata  in  a  mesa  are  horizontal,  or 
nearly  so  The  many  "table  mountains"  are  mesas, 
and  buttes  are  usually  less  precipitous  and  smaller 
formations  of  the  same  sort.  Two  celebrated  mesas 
are  the  Mesa  Verde  in  Colorado  and  the  Enchanted 
Mesa  (Mesa  Encantada)  in  New  Mexico. 

Mesabi  (musa'be),  range  of  low  hills,  NE  Minn  , 
known  for  their  deposits  of  iron  ore  The  Mesabi 
is  the  richest  of  the  three  so-called  iron  ranges  the 
Vermilion  (NE  Minn  ,  between  Vermilion  Lake 
and  Ely,  first  ore  shipped  1884),  the  Mesabi  (be- 
tween Grand  Rapids  and  Aurora,  Hibbing  and 
Virginia  are  centers,  first  ore  shipped  1892),  and 
the  Cuyuna  (central  Minn  ,  between  Brainerd  and 
Aitkin ,  first  ore  shipped  191 1)  Leomdas  Merntt, 
with  his  brothers,  discovered  the  Mesabi  iron  m 
1887,  established  claims  to  the  region,  and  in  1890 
organised  a  company  to  exploit  the  deposits  In 
the  financial  difficulties  of  1893  the  Merritts  lost 
control  of  their  great  projects  to  John  D  Rocke- 
feller The  Mesabi  ore  ues  in  horizontal  layers,  and 
mining  here  it  by  the  open-pit  method  The  ores  of 
the  other  ranges  are  in  vertical  strata,  less  acces- 
sible Most  of  the  ore  is  shipped  from  Duluth. 
European  laborers  were  imported  to  work  the 
mines,  and  the  population  of  the  iron  ranges  is 
more  heterogeneous  than  that  of  most  of  the  state. 
Revenue  from  the  mines  provides  excellent  school 
and  other  public  buildings  Paul  de  Kruif,  in  Seven 
Iron  Men  (1929),  tells  the  story  of  the  Merntts. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park*  see  NATIONAL  PARKS 
AND  MONUMENTS  (table)  and  CLIFF  DWELLERS 

mescal  (meskdl'),  Mexican  spirituous  liquor,  usually 
obtained  by  distilling  a  liquid  made  from  the  leaves, 
juicy  stalk,  and  roots  of  certain  species  of  AGAVE 
(maguey)  The  name  is  sometimes  given  to  liquor 
distilled  from  agave  sap  which,  fermented,  is 
PULQUE  Tequila  and  sotol  are  similar  to  mescal 
Presumably  because  of  a  slight  similarity  of  effect 
when  eaten,  the  name!  mescal  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  drug  obtained  from  PEYOTE 

Mescal*;  river,  Mexico   see  BALSAS.  Rfo  DK  Lta. 

Mesdag,  Hendnk  Willem  (hen'drtk  vl'lum  mes'- 
dakh),  1831-1915,  Dutch  marine  painter  He  gave 
up  banking  at  35  to  study  painting  with  Alma- 
Tadema  in  Brussels  He  later  lived  at  The  Hague 
and  was  known  as  a  pointer  ami  wealthy  patron  of 
the  arts  He  presented  to  the  nation  his  fine  collec- 
tion, containing  many  paintings  of  the  Bar bi son 
school,  together  with  a  building  to  house  it — Mes- 
dag Museum,  The  Hague  His  simple  and  realistic 
marines  are  found  m  many  Dutch  galleries  The 
Return  of  the  Fishing  Boats  (The  Hague)  la  char- 
acteristic. 

Mesech  (me'aek),  variant  of  MKSHBCH 

Mesha  (me'&hu)  1  King  of  Moab  contemporary 
with  Ah»b.  Ahab  was  his  overlord,  after  Ahab-* 
death  Mesha  attempted  a  revolt  against  Israel.  2 
Kings  3.  He  composed  the  inscription  on  the  Mo- 
ABITBSTONB.  2  Sonof  Caleb.  1  Chron.  2.42.  3  Ben- 

janute  1  Chron  8.9.  4  Unidentified  region  of 
Arabia.  Gen.  10.30. 
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Meshach  (m«'ehak),  one  of  the  THBEK  HOLT 
CHILDREN. 

Meshech  (m?'shgk)  1  Son  of  Japheth  Gen  102, 
Eaek  32  26,  38  2,  39  1.  Mesech  Ps  120  5  2  Son 
of  Shem  1  Chron  1.17. 

Meshed  (m&h'hgd,  meshed'),  city  (pop  176,471), 
NE  Iran  The  beautiful  shrine  [meshed]  of  the 
Imam  Riza,  which  is  also  the  burial  place  of 
Harun-al-Rashid,  is  the  greatest  place  of  pilgrim- 
age in  Iran  The  bombing  of  this  sanctuary  by  the 
Russians  in  1912  caused  widespread  resentment  in 
the  Shute  Moslem  world  Meshed  was  the  capital 
of  Nadir  Shah  An, air  line  reached  Meshed  in 
1929,  motor  roads  c  onnect  the  c  ity  with  Herat  and 
the  Caspian  The  name  is  also  spelled  Mashhad 

Meshed  Ali.  see  NEJEF 

Methelemiah  (mesheleml'u)  [Heb  ,-whom  God 
repays],  gatekeeper  1  Chron  0  21,  62  1,2,9  Shal- 
lum  1  Chron  9  19,31,  Ezra  2,42,  Neh  7  45  Shel- 
emiah  1  Chron  2614  Meshullam  Neh  1225 

Meshezebeel  (meshd'zuber)  (Hob  ,  ^delivered  by 
God]  1  Worker  on  the  wall  Neh  342  Signer  of 
the  covenant.  Neh  10.21  3  Descendant  of  Judah 
Neh  11  24 

Meshillemith  (m^shT'lemlth)  or  Meshillemoth 
(-mOth)  IHeb, -retribution]  1  Ephraimite  chief. 

2  Chron  28  12   2  Priest  1  Chron  9  12,  Neh   11  13 
Meshobab  (mesho'bab),  descendant  of  Simeon    1 

Chron  4  34 

Meshullam  (mf'shti'lum)  [Heb  , -friend]  1  Ances- 
tor of  Shaphan  2  Kings  22  3  S  Son  of  Zombbabel 
1  Chron  3  19  3  See  MEBHELBMIAH  4  See  SHAL- 
LUM  7  5  Father-in-law  of  JOHANAN  10  Neh 

3  4,30,  6  18    6  Repairer  of  the  wall    Noh    367 
Assistant  of  Eara   Ezra  10  15    8  Man  who  had  a 
foreign  wife    Ezra  1029    9  Father  of  SALLU    2 
10  Ancestor  of  ADAIAH  411  Gadite  chief   1  Chron 
6  13   12    Chief  man  of  the  Exile   Ezra  8  16  13,  14 
Sealers  of  the  covenant    Neh  107,20    15  Grand- 
father of  AZARIAH  24    16,  17  Priests  in  tho  tune  of 
Jehoiakim   Neh    1213,16  18  Bonjamite    1  Chron 
8  17   19  Kohathite  Levite  2  Chron  34  8  20  Prince 
of  Judah  Neh  1233  21  One  present  at  the  reading 
of  the  Law  Ezra  8  4  22  See  SHALLUM  4 

Meshullemeth  (--shiVlu-)  [Heb,=fem  of  MESHUL- 
LAM], wife  of  King  Manasseh  2  Kings  21  19 

Mesilla  (m&HeAu),  historic  village  (pop  1,170),  SW 
N.  Mex  ,  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  near  Las  Cruces, 
settled  c  1850  The  whole  Mesilla  Valley  became 
part  of  the  United  States  under  the  Gadsden  Pur- 
chase (1853)  Mesilla  was  a  central  station  on  the 
overland  mail  route  During  the  Civil  War  it 
changed  hands  several  times  From  July,  1861,  to 
August,  1862,  it  was  headquarters  for  Col  John  R 
Baylor  of  the  Confederate  army,  who  proclaimed 
Mesilla  the  capital  of  the  new  Con  federate  terri- 
tory A  museum  commemorates  Billy  the  Kid, 
who  once  stood  trial  here. 

Mesmer,  Fnednch  Anton  (mSz'mur,  Ger  frC'drlkh 
an'tCn  mes'mur) ,  or  Franz  Anton  Mesmer  (f  rUnts') , 
1733?  1815,  German  physician,  studied  m  Vienna 
His  interest  in  animal  magnetism  developed  into 
a  system  of  treatment  through  hypnotism  that  was 
known  as  mesmerism  After  his  refusal  to  reveal 
the  secret  of  his  so-called  magnetic  cures,  hia  large 
and  fashionable  prac  tice  in  Paris  was  curtailed  by 
a  government  investigation,  and  he  retired  See 
study  by  M  L  Goldsmith  (1934),  Stefan  Zweig, 
Mental  Healers  (1932) 

mesmerism  see  HYPNOTISM 

Mesobaite  (mesS'balt,  mfi'soba'It),  obscure  term 
applied  to  one  of  David's  guard  1  Chron  11  47. 

Mesohthic  period*  see  NEOLITHIC  PERIOD 

Mesolongm,  Greece  see  MIMOLONC.HI 

meson   (mcl'z&n,-   son,   me'-)    or  mesotron    (i 
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a  delta  which  is  a  swampy  wilderness  of  reeds 
Deposits  of  silt  have  encroached  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  so  that  sites  of  ancient  towns,  originally 
built  on  or  near  its  shores,  are  now  several  miles 
inland  The  southern  part  of  this  region  was,  so 
far  as  is  known,  the  cradle  of  civilization,  a  little 
older  even  than  Egypt.  Here  appeared  the  cities 
of  Endu,  Ur  Larsa,  Lagash,  Nippur,  Akkad,  and 
Babylon  Civilization  was  well  settled  in  the  4th 
millennium  B  C  The  rise  of  kingdoms,  notably 
that  of  Sargon,  out  of  the  rivalry  of  Sumenan  and 
Semitic  cities  presaged  the  growth  of  the  Baby- 
lonian might  (see  BABYLONIA),  which  gave  rise  to 
the  Assyrian  Empire  (see  ASSYRIA)  and  the  Persian 
Empire  (see  PERSIA)  The  region,  always  threat- 
ened by  Egypt  and  held  by  Egyptians  for  centuries 
m  earlier  tunes,  began  a  slow  decline  under  Persia 
It  still  had  prestige  at  the  tune  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  but  became  a  more  or  less  uu  onsiderable 
part  of  the  Roman  Empire  The  Arabs  took  it  from 
the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  it  flourished  again  after 
Baghdad  was  made  (A  D  762)  the  capital  of  the 
Abbasid  caliphate  under  Mansur  This  glory  was 
destroyed  when  the  Mongols  under  Hulagu  Khan 
laid  the  area  waste  in  1298  and  destroyed  the  an- 
cient irrigation  system  Mesopotamia  did  not  re- 
cover from  the  ravaging  and  was  not  an  important 
part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  the  First  World 
War,  however,  it  gained  new  importance  and  was 
an  important  battlefield  The  new  kingdom  of 
IRAQ,  created  in  the  territory,  is  of  international 
importance  because  of  its  rich  oil  fields,  but  its 
status  in  the  Moslem  world  is  enhanced  by  the  rich 
finds  of  an  haeologists  searching  for  remains  of  the 
incredibly  distant  past 
mesotron:  see  MESON 

Mesozoic  era  (mPsuzO'fk)  [Gr  , -middle  life],  one  of 
tho  grand  divisions  of  geologic  time  When  tho 
Archeozoic  and  Proterozoic  eras  are  considered 
separately  (i  e  ,  not  combined  as  Pro-Cambrian 
time),  the  Mesozoic  is  the  fourth  great  division,  the 
Paleozoic  being  the  third  As  a  result  of  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  late  PALEOZOIC  ERA,  the  topog- 
raphy of  North  Ameiica  differed  in  Mesozoic 
times  in  several  important  respects  from  its  topog- 
raphy in  Paleozoic  times  The  Appalachian  geo- 
synrune  was  replaced  by  the  Appalachian  Mts  , 
and  the  eastei  n  part  of  the  continent  was  elevated 
and  exempt  from  submergence  during  most  of  the 
period  The  Appalac hians  were  subjected  to  much 
erosion,  and  the  products  of  this  erosion  were  de- 
posited along  the  Atlantic  coast,  now  a  lowland 
region,  or  in  the  ocean  beyond  Aside  from  tho 
Appalachians,  the  other  positive  or  consistently 
dry  areas  of  the  continent  were  the  Canadian 
Shield,  the  Antilles  area,  and  a  mountain  range  ele- 
vated in  part  of  the  Cordilleran  geosynclme  The 
negative,  always  or  often  submerged,  areas  were  the 
Pac  ific  geosynclme  of  the  west  coast ,  the  Colorado 
geosynclme,  successor  to  the  Cordilleran  geosyn- 
clme and  occupying  much  of  the  western  interior  of 
the  continent,  and  the  Mexican  geosynchno  The 
life  of  the  Mesozoic  was  dominated  by  the  reptiles, 
of  which  there  were  many  more  kinds  than  have 
existed  at  any  subsequent  time  Already  numerous 
in  the  TRIASBIC  PERIOD,  they  were  most  abundant 
in  the  JURASSIC  PERIOD  and  in  the  CRETACEOUS 
PERIOD,  but  all  the  more  conspicuous  varieties  be- 
came extinct  when  violent  disturbances  late  in  the 
Cretaceous  brought  the  Mesozoic  to  a  close  The 
Mosozoic  was  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  Paleo- 
zoic, an  average  estimate  for  its  duration  being 
about  125,000,000  years  See  also  GEOLOC,Y. 
Mesquite  (musket'),  town  (pop  1,045),  N  Texas,  E 
of  Dallas,  in  a  blackland  farming  area,  inc  1886 


auspices  to  be  a  capital  and  fort  for  the  Messenlans, 
whom  the  battle  of  Leuctra  had  just  freed  from  the 
Spartans.  The  rums,  notably  of  the  city  walls,  are 
important.  Modern  Messene  (pop  7,323)  la  at 
some  distance. 

Messenic  (mes6'n6u),  ancient  region,  SW  Greece, 
occupying  mainly  the  westernmost  of  the  great 
peninsulas  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  corresponding 
to  the  modern  nome  of  Messmia.  Excavation  has 
revealed  an  important  center  of  Mvcenean  culture 
at  Pylos  in  Messenia  (13th  cent  B  C  )  Expanding 
Sparta  annexed  Messenia  (c  700  B  C.)  to  be  its 
granary  A  Messenian  revolt  (the  Second  Mes- 
senian  War)  is  credited  with  driving  Sparta  to 
adopt  its  militaristic  constitution  (late  7th  cent 
B  C  )  Another  stubborn  revolt  (the  Third  Mes- 
senian  War,  464-459  B  C  )  was  a  failure,  but  very 
costly  to  Sparta.  The  battle  of  Leuctra  (371  B  C  ) 
freed  Messema,  and  Messene  was  founded  as  a 
capital  The  countiy  gave  its  name  to  Messina, 
Sicily,  because  of  an  influx  of  Messenian  colonists 
(c490  BC)  See  C  A  Roebuck,  A  History  of 
Messemafrom  Sb9  to  146  B  C  (1941) 

Messerschmitt,  Willy  (vl'le  nrf'surshmlt),  1898-, 
German  aircraft  designer  and  manufacturer  He 
designed  his  fiist  airplane  when  he  was  18  and  had 
his  own  factory  by  1923  His  planes  were  of  value 
to  the  Germans  m  the  Second  World  War,  and  he 
worked  closely  with  the  National  Socialists  in  de- 
veloping his  famous  pursuit  planes  After  the  war 
in  the  trials  of  tho  Nazis,  he  was  declared  a  minor 
offender 

Messiaen,  Olivier  (61evya'  mesyft'),  I908-,  French 
organist  and  composer,  pupil  of  Paul  Dukas  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  He  be<  ame  organist  at  La 


1931      Having  taught  at  the 

Schola    Cantorum    and    the    Ecole    normale    de 


Tnmte,   Paris, 


BiUron,  -au-,  m6'-),  nuclear  particle  intermediate    mesquite  (miskef,  me'hket),  any  plant  of  the  genus 


in  mass  between  the  elec  tron  and  the  proton  The 
existence  of  such  a  particle  was  predicted  in  1935 
by  Hideki  Yukawa  In  1937  the  meson  was  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  cosmic-ray  studies  by  Carl 
D.  Anderson  and  Seth  Neddermeyer  and  almost 
simultaneously  by  J  C  Street  and  E  C  Steven- 
son Mesons  have  been  identified  in  the  upper 
atmosphere  by  studies  of  their  paths  made  ob- 
servable in  the  Wilson  cloud  chamber;  it  is  be- 
lieved that  these  particles  are  produced  m  the  up- 
per atmosphere  as  a  result  of  the  collwior  ' 


Prosopi*.  leguminous  spiny  trees  or  shrubs  with  de- 
ciduous leaves,  native  to  North  and  South  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa  The  fruit  pods  of  Prosopis  glan- 
dulosa,  a  common  mesquite,  contain  a  sweet  pulp 
eaten  by  both  man  and  animal,  they  have  been 
used  for  fodder  and  by  the  Indians  in  making  a 
bread  and  a  fermented  beverage  The  stems  yield 
a  gum  somewhat  like  gum  arable,  the  very  durable 
wood  is  valued  for  fence  posts  and  fuel  Mesquites 
can  grow  in  and  sites,  and  they  form  a  part  of  the 
CHAPARRAL  of  the  Southwest 


_., collision  between 

cosmic  rays  and  atoms  in  the  air     Mesons  have    Messala  or  Messalla   (Marcus  Valerius  Messala 
of  the  cycle-      Corvinus)  (both  mcsa'lu),  64  B  C  -A  D.  8,  Roman 


been  produced  artificially  by  means 
tron  Positive,  negative,  and  neutral  mesons  have 
been  identified.  Most  mesons  have  a  life  span  of  a 
few  million ths  of  a  second,  but  the  neutral  meson 
disappears  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  produced,  on 
disintegration  mesons  yield  energy  Their  function 

is  not  definitely  known  

Mesopotamia  (mg'sOpata/mSu)  [Gr  , -between  nv-    Messalina  (Valeria  Messalina)  (mesull'nu),  d.  A.D. 


writer  and  soldier.  He  fought  for  the  republicans 
at  Philippi  (42  B.C.),  was  pardoned  by  the  trium- 
virs, and  became  a  friend  of  Augustus  He  was 
consul  m  31  B  C.  and  proconsul  in  Aquitania  in 
28  and  27  His  writings  are  lost  He  was  a  close 
friend  of  Tibullus. 


ers],  ancient  country  of  Asia,  the  region  about  the 
lower  Tigris  and  the  lower  Euphrates,  included  in 
the  modern  Iraq  The  region  extends  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  north  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
from  the  Iranian  plateau  on  the  east  to  the  Syrian 
Desert  From  the  mountainous  country  of  the 
upper  courses  of  the  rivers,  Mesopotamia  slopes 

down  through  grassy  steppes  to  the  open  central      — ^ „._  — 

plain,  which  was  once  rendered  exceedingly  fertile    MesseJla:  see  MESBALA. 

by  a  network  of  canals    Now  the  region  is  generally    Mestana,  Sicily .  see  MBMXNA. 

barren  and  and  except  for  occasional  oases    To  the    Messene  (mese'nfi) ,  ancient  city,  central  Messenia, 

south  the  rivers  unite  in  the  Sliatt  el  Arab,  forming     Greece.  It  was  founded  (c.369  B.C.)  under  Theban 


48,  notorious  Roman  empress,  wife  of  CLAUDIUS  I. 
She  was  the  mother  of  his  children,  BRITANNICUS 
and  Octavia.  Her  reputation  for  greed  and  lust 
was  supposedly  unknown  to  her  husband  until 
once,  in  Claudius*  absence,  she  publicly  married 
her  lover,  C.  Silius.  A  political  plot  waa  apparently 
involved,  and  Narcissus  informed  the  emperor. 
Messalina  was  killed. 


Alusique,  Mossiaen  became  professor  of  harmony 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1941  Well  schooled  in 
traditions  of  the  past,  he  is  at  the  same  tune  an  in- 
novator, some  of  his  works  are  based  on  scale  form- 
ulas of  his  own  invention  A  mystical  Catholicism 
is  evident  in  all  his  works,  and  he  draws  inspiration 
from  both  literature  and  art  L' Ascension  (1936), 
for  orchestra,  and  La  Nativtft:  du  Seigneur  (1936) 
and  Le  Banquet  celeste  (1936),  for  organ,  are  best 
known  among  his  <  ompositions,  whu  h  also  me  ludo 
Masses,  songs,  and  c  hamber  music  His  sv  niphony 
Turangalila  (Boston,  1949)  was  commissioned  by 
the  Koussevitzky  Music  ioundation 
Messiah  (musl'u)  or  Messias  (musl'us)  [Ileb,- 
atiomted],  in  Judaism,  a  man  who  would  be  sent 
by  God  to  restore  Israel  and  reign  righteously  The 
idea  developed  among  the  Jews  especially  ui  their 
adveraitj,  and  such  a  conception  is  clearly  indi- 
cated in  Isaiah  9  This,  personal  ruler  for  the  re- 
stored Zion  would  be  a  member  of  the  house  of 
David,  born  in  Bethlehem  Micah  5  2  Jesus  Chi ist 
considered  himself  and  is  considered  by  Christians 
to  be  the  promised  Messiah  to  whom  tho  whole  Old 
Testament  pointed,  the  name  Christ  is  Greek  for 
Messiah  Mat  16  16  The  Christian  ideal  of  tho 
Messiah  is  fundamentally  different  from  the  early 
Jewish  cone  eption  in  the  aspect  of  suffering,  for  tho 
common  idea  of  Jesus'  time  was  that  the  Messiah 
should  reign  in  glory  as  an  earthly  king  Tho 
expectation  of  the  second  coming  of  Jesus  is 
similar  to  the  Jewish  belief  in  the  Messianic  advent 
Messidor.  see  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  CALENDAR 
Messina  (muso'nu,  Ital  mas-se'na),  city  (pop 
192,051),  capital  of  Messina  prov ,  NE  8uil>, 
Italy,  on  the  Strait  of  Messina  It  is  tho  third 
largest  city  of  the  island ,  its  busy  seaport,  connect- 
ed by  ferry  with  the  Italian  mainland,  is  a  com- 
mercial and  industrial  center  exporting  citrus  fruit, 
wine,  and  olive  oil  Founded  (8th  cent  B  C  )  by 
Greek  colonists  and  named  Zancle,  it  was  taken 
(5th  cent  B  C  )  b>  Anaxilas  of  Rhegmm  and  re- 
named Messana  Involved  in  several  wars,  par- 
ticularly with  Syracuse  and  Carthage,  it  was  taken 
(228  B  C  )  by  mercenaries  called  Mamertmes  The 
Mamertmes  having  appealed  to  Rome  for  help 
against  Syracuse,  the  Romans  intervened  in  Sicily, 
thus  precipitating  the  first  of  the  PUNIC  WARS 
Messina  then  became  an  ally  of  Rome  and  subse- 
quently shared  tho  history  of  the  rest  of  SICILY 
Its  flourishing  silk  industry,  its  commerce,  and  its 
culture  declined  under  Spanish  rule  after  the  16th 
cent  A  heroic  insurrection  against  Spam  took 
place  in  1774-78  Garibaldi  took  Messina  in  1860, 
but  the  Bourbon  garrison  resisted  in  the  citadel 
until  1861  Messina  suffered  several  earthquakes 
That  of  Dec  28,  1908,  destroyed  90  percent  of  the 
buildings,  including  its  fine  churches  and  palaces, 
and  cost  60,000  lives  The  city  has  since  then  been 
completely  rebuilt  following  strict  quake-resistant 
rules.  The  Sicilian  campaign  in  the  Second  World 
War  ended  with  the  fall  of  Messina  to  the  Allies, 
Aug  17,  1943 

Messina,  Strait  of,  channel  separating  the  Italian 
peninsula  from  Sicily  and  connecting  the  Ionian 
and  Tyrrhenian  seas.  About  20  mi  long  and  from 
2  to  10  mi  wide,  it  is  crossed  by  a  ferry  from  Villa 
San  Giovanni  to  Messina.  Reggio  di  Calabria,  8W 
Italy,  and  Messina,  NE  Sicily,  are  the  main  ports 
The  currents,  whirlpools,  and  winds  of  the  strait 
gave  rise  in  ancient  times  to  many  legends  on  its 
dangers  to  navigators  (see  SCTLLA). 


Cross  references  are  iadicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tfce  key  to  pronuadatlon  faces  page  1. 


Meflsyi,  Qoentln:  see  MASBYS,  QUENTIN. 
MesU  (me'stft),  Gr.  M*to«  (ne'stos),  river,  0.130 
mi.  long,  8W  Bulgaria  and  NE  Greece.   It  flows 
from  the  Rhodope  mts.  generally  SE  into  the  Ae- 
gean Sea  near  Kavalla 

mestizo  (meste'sS)  [Span., -mixture],  person  of 
mixed  race,  particularly  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries the  descendants  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  and 
Indiana.  The  mestizos,  also  called  by  various  local 
names  (o  g  ,  ladinos) ,  constitute  a  large  part  of  the 
population  in  these  countries.  The  term  is  also 
used  in  the  Philippines. 

Mestrovic,  Ivan,  Serbo-Croatian  MeStront  (S'van 
mesh'trflvlch),  1883-,  Yugoslav  sculptor.  He  was 
a  shepherd  boy  and  then  an  apprentice  to  a  marble 
cutter  At  17  he  went  to  the  Vienna  Academy,  and 
at  the  International  Exhibition  at  Rome  in  1911  he 
was  recognized  as  a  new  figure  in  the  art  world  His 
style  is  a  modern  adaptation  of  archaic  Greek 
sculpture  and  Byzantine  tradition,  his  figures  and 
reliefs  are  decorative  in  effect  Many  of  Mestro- 
vic's  sculptures  are  of  biblical  scones,  often  in 
wood  Other  works  include  the  equestrian  statue 
of  the  Serbian  hero  Marko  Kraljevic  and  sculptures 
commemorating  the  battle  of  Kossovo  He  built 
(192O-22)  at  Cavtat,  near  Ragusa,  a  memorial 
chapel  for  the  Racic  family  Canada  has  a  war 
memorial,  Chicago  two  Indian  equestrian  statues, 
bv  Mestrovic  A  one-man  show  of  his  work  was 
held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  1947 
MeUbetchouan  (mftubfich'wiln'),  village  (pop. 
1,460),  8  Quo  ,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  8t  John 
and  W  of  Chicoutimi,  in  a  farming  and  lumbering 
region 

metabolism  (mut&'bulbm),  the  sum  of  the  chemical 
processes  in  the  body  which  result  in  growth,  in  the 
production  of  body  boat  and  muscular  and  nervous 
energv,  and  in  the  mamtenam  e  of  vital  functions. 
Metabolism  includes  catabohsm  (the  breaking 
down  of  substances  into  simpler  forms)  and  anab- 
ohsm  (the  building-up,  or  assimilative,  processes). 
Muscular  exercise,  ingestion  of  food,  and  lowering 
of  the  environmental  temperature  stimulate  meta- 
bolism Basal  metabolism,  which  represents  the 
minimum  amount  of  energy  required  to  maintain 
life  at  normal  body  temperature,  is  the  heat  pro- 
du<  ed  by  an  individual  at  rest,  a  number  of  hours 
(usually  12  to  14)  after  tho  ingestion  of  food,  in  a 
room  kept  at  a  temperature  of  20°C  (68°F  )  Tho 
measurement  of  basal  metabolism  IB  known  as  the 
basal  metabolic  rate 

metal,  chemical  ELEMENT  possessing  certain  proper- 
ties by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  a  nonmetal, 
including  a  characteristic  metallic  luster,  the  abil- 
ity to  conduct  heat  and  electricity,  and  the  capac- 
ity to  form  a  pomtive  ION  The  metallic  elements, 
wine  h  c  onstitute  alx>ut  two  thirds  of  the  known  ele- 
ments, include  aluminum,  barium,  beryllium,  bis- 
muth, cadmium,  calcium,  cerium,  cesium,  chro- 
mium, cobalt,  copper,  dysprosium,  erbium,  euro- 
pium, gadolinium,  gallium,  germanium,  gold, 
hafnium,  holmium,  indium,  indium,  iron,  lan- 
thanum, lead,  lithium,  lutctiurn,  magnesium,  man- 
ganese, mercury,  molybdenum,  neodymium,  nickel, 
niobium,  osmium,  palladium,  platinum,  potassium, 
praseodymium,  ladmm,  rhodium,  rubidium,  ru- 
thenium, samarium,  scandium,  silver,  sodium,  stron- 
tium, tantalum,  tellunum,  terbium,  thallium,  tho- 
rium, thulium,  tin,  titanium,  uranium,  vanadium, 
wolfram,  ytterbium,  \ttrium,  zinc,  and  zirco- 
nium Arsenic  exhibits  both  metallic  arid  nonmetal- 
lic  properties  Antimony  is  similar  in  tlus  respect 
The  metals  differ  to  such  a  degree  in  hardness, 
ductility  (property  enabling  them  to  be  pulled  out 
into  wiie),  malleability,  tensile  strength,  density, 
and  melting  point  that  a  definite  line  of  distinction 
between  them  and  the  non metals  in  this  respect 
cannot  bo  drawn  Furthermore,  although  all 
metals  form  crystals,  this  is  also  characteristic  of 
ceitain  nonmetals,  eg  ,  carbon  and  sulphur  The 
hardest  elemental  metal  is  chromium,  and  the  soft- 
est is  cesium  Copper,  gold,  platinum,  and  silver 
are  especially  ductile  Most  metals  are  malleable, 
gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  and  aluminum  being  ex- 
tremely MO  Some  metals  exhibiting  great  tensile 
strength  are  copper,  iron,  and  platinum  Three 
metals  (lithium,  potassium,  and  sodium)  have  den- 
sities of  less  than  one  gram  per  cubic  centimeter  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  being,  therefore,  lighter 
than  water  Some  heavy  metals,  beginning  with 
the  most  dense,  are  osmium,  indium,  platinum, 
gold,  wolfram,  uranium,  tantalum,  mercury,  haf- 
nium, lead,  and  silver.  For  many  industrial  uses, 
the  melting  points  of  the  metals  are  important 
Wolfram  fuses,  or  melts,  only  at  extremely  high 
temperatures  (3370°C  )  while  cesium  has  a  molting 
point  of  28  6°C  Mercury,  the  only  metal  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  solidifies  at  -38,87°C  The 
best  conductor  of  electricity  among  the  metals  is 
silver.  Copper,  gold,  and  aluminum  follow  in  the 
order  named  All  metals  are  relatively  good  con- 
ductors of  heat,  silver,  copper,  and  aluminum  are 
especially  good  On  the  basis  of  chemical  activity, 
the  metals  can  be  arranged  in  a  series,  the  electro- 
motive series  or  replacement  series,  so  called  be- 
cause it  indicates  what  metals  replace,  or  are  re- 
placed by,  other  metals  and  hydrogen  in  com- 
pounds. The  order  of  activity,  starting  with  the 
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most  active,  is  cesium,  rubidium,  potassium,  BO- 
dium,  lithium,  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  magne- 
sium, aluminum,  manganese,  zinc,  chromium,  iron, 
cadmium,  cobalt,  nickel,  tin,  lead,  hydrogen,  anti- 
mony, bismuth,  arsenic,  copper,  mercury,  silver, 
palladium,  platinum,  gold,  and  indium  In  gener- 
al, any  metal  will  replace  any  other  metal,  or  hydro- 
gen, which  it  precedes  in  the  series  and,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  will  be  replaced  by  any  metal, 
or  hydrogen,  which  it  follows  Also  on  the  basis  of 
chemical  activity,  according  to  the  PERIODIC  LAW, 
metals  fall  into  groups  Certain  very  similar  ele- 
ments fall  into  families,  as  the  alkali  metals,  the 
alkaline  earth  metals  (see  ALKALI),  or  the  metals  of 
the  RARE  EARTH*  Chemically,  the  metals  differ 
from  the  nonmetals  in  that  they  form  positive  ions 
and  basic  oxides  and  hydroxides  Upon  exposure 
to  moist  air,  a  great  many  undergo  corrosion,  i  e  , 
enter  into  a  chemical  reaction  which  results  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  substance,  a  compound,  unlike 
the  original  metal,  e  g  ,  iron  rusts  when  exposed  to 
moist  air,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  uniting 
with  the  metal  to  form  the  oxide  Potassium,  so- 
dium, and  calcium  corrode  rapidly  Magnesium 
reacts  to  form  a  c  arbonate  Aluminum  and  zinc  do 
not  appear  to  be  affected,  but  the  fact  is  that  a 
thin  coating  of  the  oxide  is  formed  almost  at  once, 
stopping  further  action  and  being  unnotueable  be- 
cause of  its  close  resemblance  to  the  metal  Tin, 
lead,  and  c  opper  react  slowly  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions Silver  is  affected  by  sulphur  and  becomes 
tarnished  when  exposed  to  air  containing  sulphur 
compounds  The  metals  are  combined  with  non- 
metals  m  their  salts,  as  in  carbides,  carbonates, 
chlorides,  nitrates,  phosphates,  silicates,  sulphides, 
and  sulphates  On  the  other  hand,  mixed  with  each 
other  in  definite  amount,  they  form  alloy  s  A  mix- 
ture of  mercury  and  another  metal  is  called  an 
AMALGAM  Although  a  few  metals  occur  vine  om- 
bmed  in  nature,  the  great  majority  are  found  com- 
bined in  their  ores  The  extraction  of  rnetals  from 
these  ores  is  called  METALLURGY  Some  metals,  in- 
cluding copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  gold,  silver,  and 
mercury,  were  known  to  the  ancients  Copper  is 
probably  the  oldest  known  Mixed  with  tin,  it 
forms  BRONZE,  the  first  alloy  ever  used  The 
BnoNZfc  AGE  was  followed  by  the  IRON  AGE  The 
steel  of  today  is  essentially  iron  hardened  by  the 
addition  of  carbon  For  the  uses  of  specific  metals 
and  their  compounds,  see  the  separate  articles 
metallurgy  (mt^'tulur'jS),  branch  of  chemistry  con- 
cerned with  the  extraction  of  metals  from  their 
ores  The  processes  employed  depend  upon  the 
chemu  al  nature  of  the  OHE  to  be  treated  and  upon 
tho  properties  of  the  METAL  to  be  extracted  In 
certain  cases  (as  when  gold,  silver,  or  occasionally 
copper  occur  "free,"  ic,  uiuombmed  chemically, 
in  sand  or  rock),  mechanical  methods  alone  are 
sometimes  sufficient  to  obtain  relatively  pure 
metal  Finely  divided  waste  material  IH  wauhed 
away  or  separated  by  gravity  ,  rock  is  crushed  and 
then  heated  until  the  metal  fuses  and  separates 
away  Other  processes  involve  the  use  of  a  flux — 
any  material  that  will  combine  with  the  waste 
material  when  sufficient  heat  is  applied — to  form  a 
fusible  mass  called  *>lag,  the  slag  formed,  being 
lighter  than  the  metal,  floats  and  can  be  skimmed 
or  drawn  off  The  material  employed  as  a  flux  var- 
ies ace  ordmg  to  the  chemu  al  nature  of  the  ore  and 
the  impurities  to  be  removed  Silica  and  limestone 
are  often  used  Gold  and  silver  can  sometimes  be 
removed  from  the?  impurities  associated  with  them 
by  treatment  with  mercury,  in  which  they  are  sol- 
uble (for  this  amalgamation  process,  see  AMALGAM). 
Another  method  for  the  separation  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver is  the  so-called  CYANIDK  process  The  Parkes 
process  is  used  to  free  silver  from  lead  ores  In 
general,  however,  mechanical  methods  are  inade- 
quate, write  almost  all  the  metals  occur  in  nature  in 
chemu  al  c  ompounds  and  require,  therefore,  chemi- 
cal reaction  to  set  them  free  The  chemical  process- 
es in  metallurgy  can,  in  general,  be  clarified  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  ore  treated  The  gen- 
eral term  for  the  treatment  of  an  ore  by  heat  is 
SMELTING  If  tho  ore  is  an  oxide,  it  is  heated  with 
a  reducing  agent,  such  as  carbon  in  the  form  of 
coke  or  coal,  the  oxygen  of  the  ore  combines  with 
tho  carbon  and  is  removed  in  carbon  dioxide,  a  gas 
(see  OXIDATION  AND  REDUCTION)  The  waste  mate- 
rial, called  the  gangue,  mixed  in  with  the  ore  is  re- 
moved by  means  of  a  flux  A  sulphide  ore  is  com- 
monly roasted,  i  e  ,  heated  in  air,  the  metal  of  the 
ore  combines  with  oxvgen  of  the  air  to  form  an 
oxide,  and  the  sulphur  of  the  ore  also  combines 
with  oxygen  to  form  sulphur  dioxide,  which,  being 
a  gas,  passes  off  The  oxide  of  the  metal  is  then 
treated  with  a  reducing  agent  A  carbonate  ore  is 
heated,  the  oxide  of  the  metal  is  formed,  and  car- 
bon dioxide  is  given  off  The  oxide  is  subsequently 
reduced.  In  some  cases,  the  oxides  of  metals,  such 
as  chromium,  cobalt,  and  manganese,  are  reduced 
by  means  of  aluminum  Certain  active  metals,  e  g  , 
aluminum,  calcium,  barium,  magnesium,  potas- 
sium, and  sodium,  are  prepared  by  ELECTROLYSIS 
a  fused  compound,  commonly  the  chloride,  is 
treated,  the  metal  collecting  at  the  cathode  When 
an  ore  of  a  metal  has  a  low  percentage  of  the  de- 
sired metal,  concentration  is  necessary  before  tho 
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extraction  process  is  begun.  In  one  method,  the 
ore  is  crushed  and  placed  in  a  machine  where,  by 
shaking,  the  heavier  particles  containing  the  metal 
are  separated  from  the  gangue  (lighter  rock  parti- 
cles) by  gravity  Another  method  is  the  FLOTATION 
PROCESS,  used  commonly  for  copper  sulphide  ores 
In  some  cases,  since  the  metal  obtained  from  the 
ore  still  contains  impurities,  special  REFINING  proc- 
esses are  required  Metallurgy  is  of  great  com- 
mercial importance  because  of  the  wide  use  of 
metals  Since  the  methods  for  the  treatment  of 
ores  are  so  diverse,  see  ALUMINUM,  COPPER,  GOLD, 
IRON,  LEAD,  NICKEL,  SILVER,  TIN,  and  ZINC  for  the 
special  procedures  followed  See  C  G.  Johnson, 
Metallurgy  (3d  ed  ,  1940),  Joseph  Newton,  Intro- 
duction to  Metallurgy  (2d  ed  ,  1947),  John  Elber- 
feld,  Metallurgical  Materials  and  Processes  (1948), 
R  H  Harrington,  Modern  Metallurgy  of  Alloys 
(1948) 

metal  work.  Copper,  gold,  and  silver  were  probably 
fashioned  into  ornaments  and  amulets  in  the  Neo- 
lithic period  GOLDWORK  and  SILVBRWORK  have 
since  employed  the  talents  of  leading  craftsmen  and 
artists  in  making  JEWELRY,  plate,  inlays,  and  sculp- 
ture The  first  great  advance  in  metalworkmg 
came  in  the  Bronze  Age,  and  BRONZE  has  remained 
important  for  industrial  and  artistic  uses  Brass, 
an  alloy  of  copper  with  zinc,  came  into  use  later 

(SCO  BRASSES,  MONUMENTAL,  and  BRASSES,  ORNA- 
MENTAL) The  Iron  Age  provided  a  cheaper  ductile 
medium  used  chiefly  for  tools  and  ornamental  IRON- 
WORK until  modern  times,  when  improved  meth- 
ods, alloys,  and  machinery  made  iron  essential  to 
the  industrial  and  structural  trades  PEWTER,  tin, 
and  lead  have  had  a  place  in  industrial  and  art 
metal  work  Methods  of  shaping  metals  include 
drawing,  spinning,  hammering,  and  casting,  deco- 
rative processes  include  CHASING,  DAMASCENING, 
embossing,  enameling,  ENGRAVING,  ETCHING,  FILI- 
GREE, GII  DING,  inlaying,  NIELLO,  and  REPOUSSE 

metamorphic  rocks  see  ROCK 

metamorphism  (mf*turn6r'fizrp),  m  geology,  proc- 
esses by  which  changes  are  brought  about  in  any 
kind  of  ROCK  In  its  broadest  sense,  metamorphism 
includes  such  processes  as  WEATHERING  and  the 
cementation  of  loose  particles  into  hard  rock,  the 
term  is  frequently  restricted,  however,  to  the  sub- 
terranean processes  by  which  rocks  are  profoundly 
altered  ui  texture  and  mineral  composition  Meta- 
morphism, in  the  narrower  sense,  is  generally 
caused  by  heat,  by  the  infiltration  of  liquids  and 
gases  into  the  rock,  bv  the  thrust  or  pull  of  earth 
movements,  by  the  weight  of  overlying  rocks,  or 
(most  commonly)  by  the  simultaneous  activity  of 
two  or  more  of  thene  agents  Alteration  of  the  min- 
eral composition  of  rock  is  the  result  of  the  action 
of  circulating  liquids  and  gases  in  the  addition  of 
new  elements  and  the  taking  away  of  elements  for- 
merly present  or  of  recry  stalhzation  under  pres- 
sure, alteration  of  texture  is  commonly  the  result  of 
the  rearrangement  of  the  mineral  particles  under 
pressure,  the  fusibility  of  the  rock  being  increased 
in  the  presence  of  heat  and  water  SCHIST  and 
GNEISS  are  the  results  of  metamorphism ,  and  slaU 
cleavage  is  a  common  property  induced  bv  meta- 
morphism Metamorphism  usually  occurs  when  an 
igneous  mass,  e  g  ,  a  bathohth,  is  intruded  into 
older  rock  Some  changes  in  the  older  rock  occur 
simply  because  of  the  pressure  the  igneous  rock 
exerts  and  the  heat  it  radiates,  but  the  more  exten- 
sive alterations  are  produced  by  the  liquids  and 
gases  whic  h  the  intrusive  gi\  es  off  Metamorphism 
on  a  grander  sc  ale  accompanies  the  occurrence  of 
faults  and  folds  Metamorphism  is  occasionally  set 
in  motion  bv  the  pressure  of  the  overUing  rocks 
Metamorphism  is  designated,  according  to  the 
agent  principally  responsible,  as  In  dromotamor- 
phism  (effected  by  water),  thermal  metamorphism 
(heat),  contact  metamorphism  (igneous  intrusion), 
dynamic  metamorphism  (earth  movements),  and 
static  or  load  metamorphism  (overly  ing  rocks) ,  it  is 
evident,  however,  that  these  classific  ations  cannot 
t>e  arbitrarily  applied  According  to  the  extent  of 
the  area  affected,  metamorphism  is  loc  al  or  i  egional 
See  Alfred  Harker,  Metamorphism  (2d  ed  ,  1939), 
F  J  Turner,  Mineialogual  and  Structural  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Metamorphic  Rocks  (1948) 

metaphor  (mcVtufur,-f6r)  [Gr  , -transfer]  and  simile 
(si 'male)  [Latin, -likeness],  in  rhetoric,  two  figures 
of  speech  In  metaphor,  an  object  belonging  to  one 
class  of  things  is  referred  to  as  if  it  belonged  to 
another  class  The  reference  ma\  be  explicit,  as  in 
"All  the  world's  a  dream,"  or  it  may  be  assumed  or 
implied,  as  when  a  beloved  woman  is  referred  to  as 
"a  rohe  without  a  thorn  "  In  simile,  an  object  is 
explicitly  compared  to  another  object,  as  in  "My 
love  is  like  a  red,  red  rose  "  Thus,  metaphor  com- 
pares by  saying  A  is  B  or  by  substituting  B  for  A, 
while  simile  compares  by  say  ing  A  is  like  B  Slang 
is  rich  in  metaphor,  as  is  criminal  argot,  in  which, 
for  instance,  diamonds  may  be  referred  to  as  "ice  " 

metaphysical  poets,  group  of  English  poets  of  the 
17th  cent  The  hallmark  of  their  poetry  was  the 
metaphysical  conceit — a  figure  of  speech  which 
blended  passion  and  logic  by  means  of  unusual 
images  Their  poetry  employed  intellectual  wit, 
learned  imagery,  skillful  evolution,  and  subtle  ar- 
gument m  an  effort  to  express  a  highly  individual 
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reaction  to  the  changing  tiroes  As  a  result,  the 
poems  of  this  group  exhibited  a  fresh  new  depth  of 
feeling  The  leading  metaphysical  poets  were  John 
Donne,  George  Herbert,  Henry  Vaughan,  Thomas 
Traherne,  and  Richard  Crashaw  See  studies  by 
H  J  C  Gnerson  (1921),  J  B  Leishman  (1934),  H 
C  White  (1936),  and  Theodore  Spencer  and  Mark 
Van  Doren  (1939) 

metaphysics  (me'tufl'zfks),  the  part  of  philosophy 
in  which  is  studied  the  ultimate  nature  of  existence 
It  perpetuates  the  Mttaphysics  of  Aristotle,  a  col- 
lection of  treaties  placed  after  the  Physics  (Gr. 
metaphysics'* after  physics]  and  treating  what  Aris- 
totle called  the  Fust  Philosophy  The  principal 
study  of  metaphv  sics  is  sometimes  called  ONTOLOGY, 
but  there  aro  other  important  fields  of  metaphysi- 
cal studv  .eg,  theology,  psychology,  and  episte- 
mology  or  the  study  of  knowledge  A  conventional 
division  of  metaphysics  also  includes  cosmology, 
which  might  be  part  of  physics  The  most  elabo- 
rate and  one  of  the  most  carefully  constructed 
metaphysics  H  that  of  the  scholastic  philosophy 
(see  SCHOLASTICISM),  which  is  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Aristotelian  metaphysical  system 
than  is  any  other  In  general,  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy seems  to  show  a  tendency  among  thinkers 
to  emphasize  now  one  phase  of  metaphysics,  now 
another,  eg,  Leibniz  was  more  interested  in  on- 
tology than  Kant,  who  emphasized  epistemology. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent  it  has  been  com- 
mon among  thinkers  to  make  material  phenomena 
their  chief  interest  and,  by  limiting  their  logical 
processes  to  induction,  to  arrive  at  a  philosophical 
materialism,  which  may  be  said  in  general  to  deny 
metaphysics  See  Jacques  Maritam,  A  Preface  to 
Metaphysics  (1940),  D  W  Gotshalk,  Metaphysics 
in  Modem  Times  (1940) ,  R  G  Colhngwood,  An 
Essay  on  Metaphysics  (1940) 

Metapontum  (mftupon'tum),  ancient  city  of  MAG- 
NA  GRAECIA,  on  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  SE  Italy 
Settled  by  Greeks  in  the  6th  cent  B  C  ,  it  flour- 
ished ana  gave  refuge  to  Pythagoreans  expelled 
from  Crotona  Pythagoras  taught  and  died  here 
There  are  remains  of  a  Doric  temple,  called  Tavole 
Paladme,  and  other  rums 

Metastasio,  Pietro  (pya'tro  m&tasta'z65),  1698- 
1782,  Italian  poet  and  dramatist,  whose  real  name 
was  Pietro  Bonaventura  Trapassi  He  was  edu- 
cated by  a  wealthy  man  who  left  him  a  fortune 
Court  poet  at  Vienna  from  1729,  ho  wrote  lyric 
verse,  a  masque,  The  Gardens  of  the  Hespendes 
(1721-22),  and  librettos  of  a  great  many  operas, 
including  Didone  abbandonata  (i?24).  Artaxerxes 
(1730,  Eng  tr  ,  1761).  La  clemema  di  Tito  (1734, 
Eng  tr,  1811),  and  11  re  pastore  (1751,  Eng  tr , 
The  Shepherd  King,  1765)  These  operas,  which 
•»vere  properly  melodramas,  were  set  to  music  by 
such  composers  as  Gluck,  Handel,  Mozart,  and 
Hasse,  some  were  set  aa  many  as  30  or  40  times 
See  biography  by  Charles  Burney  (3  vols  ,  1796) 
Metaums  (mrto'rus),  river  of  the  Marches,  central 
Italy,  flowing  from  the  Apennines  into  the  Adriatic 
near  Fano  On  its  banks  in  207  B  C  the  Romans 
defeated  the  Carthaginians  under  HAKDRUBAL 
Metaxas,  John  (mlt&k'sus,  Gr  m&'taksas"),  1871- 
1941,  Greek  general  and  statesman  He  served  as 
chief  of  staff  from  1915  to  1917,  but  was  exiled  as 
pro-German  when  Greece  joined  the  Allies  in  the 
First  World  War  He  returned  in  1920,  led  a  coun- 
terrevolution against  the  republic,  and  was  exiled 
again  (1923-24)  He  was  prominent  as  a  royalist 
politician  and,  after  the  monarchy  was  reestab- 
lished in  Greece,  became  premier  on  April  13,  1936 
His  administration  became  a  reactionary  dictator- 
ship after  he  dissolved  parliament  in  Aug  ,  1936  In 
1938  he  was  named  premier  for  life  After  the  Ital- 
ian attack  on  Greece  (Oct ,  1940),  he  successfully 
directed  Greek  resistance.  His  death  was  consid- 
ered even  by  his  opponents  a  blow  to  the  Greek 
cause. 

Metcalf,  Victor  Howard  (met'kaf) ,  1853-1936,  Amer- 
ican cabinet  official,  b.  Utica,  N  Y  ,  grad  Yale 
Law  School,  1876  He  practiced  law  in  Utica,  N  Y  , 
and  then  in  Oakland,  Calif  He  was  elected  (1898) 
as  U  S.  Congressman  from  California  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  He  resigned  (1904)  to  become 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  under  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  then  served  (1906-8)  as 
his  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Metcalf,  Willard  Leroy,  1858-1925,  American  land- 
scape painter,  b.  Lowell,  Mass.,  studied  in  Boston 
and  at  Julien's  academy,  Pans  He  was  an  in- 
structor at  Cooper  Union  and  at  the  Art  Students 
League,  New  York.  His  works,  in  most  of  the 
American  museums,  include  The  Family  of  Birches 
(National  Gall,  Washington,  D.C.):  The  North 
Country  (Metropolitan  Mus  of  Art).  May  Pastoral 
(Mus  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston) ,  May  Night  (Corcoran 
Gall ),  Icebound  (Art  Inst ,  Chicago) ,  The  Prelude 
(Worcester  Art  Mus  ) ,  Twin  Birches  (Pa,  Acad  of 
the  Fmo  Arts),  and  Unfolding  Buds  (Detroit  Art 
Mus.). 

Metcalfe,  Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  1st  Baron, 
1785-1846,  British  colonial  administrator,  b.  India 
After  a  long  career  in  the  Indian  civil  service,  which 
M  aaSSL  ,  T°!?  of  P™™81011*1  governor  general 
;ioo  (  India,  and  after  serving  as  governor 
(1849-42)  of  Jamaica,  he  was  appointed  governor 
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general  of  Canada  in  1843.  His  experience  in 
British  dependencies  had  little  prepared  Metcalfe 
for  service  in  a  colony  in  which  the  movement  for 
self-government  was  strongly  under  way  In  1843 
his  ministers,  headed  by  Robert  Baldwin  and  L  H. 
LaFontame  of  the  Reform  parties,  resigned  He 
formed  a  Conservative  administration  and  a 
general  election  resulted  in  his  favor,  but  his  health 
was  impaired  and  he  retired  m  1845  Metcalfe  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  that  year.  See  biographies  by 
J.  W  Kaye  (rev  ed  ,  1858)  and  E  J  Thompson 
(1937) 

Metchnikoff,  filie  (mech'nKkof),  Rus  llya  Ilyieh 
Mechmkov,  1845-1916,  Russian  biologist  He 
studied  in  Germany,  lectured  at  the  Umv  of  Odes- 
sa, and,  after  working  with  Pasteur  in  Paris,  be- 
came (1904)  deputy  director  of  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute there  He  developed  the  theoiy  of  phagocyto- 
sis, the  mgestion  and  destruc  tion  of  bacteria  by  cer- 
tain white  blood  cells  (phagocytes)  For  his  work 
in  immunity  he  shared  with  Paul  EHRLICH  the  1908 
Nobel  Prize  in  Physiology  and  Medicine  He  also 
studied  the  effect  of  lactic-acid  bacteria  of  the 
digestive  tract  in  preventing  putrefaction  and 
worked  with  P  P  E  Roux  on  syphilis  His  numer- 
ous writings  include  Immunity  in  Infectious  Dis- 
eases (1901,  Eng  tr  ,  1905)  and  The  Nature  of  Man 
(1903,  Eng  tr  ,  1938)  See  biography  by  Olga 
Metchmkova  (1920,  Eng.  tr  ,  1921) 
Metellus  (met&'lus),  distinguished  ancient  Roman 
family  of  the  plebeian  gens  Caeciha  It  was  one 
of  the  small  number  of  families  that  controlled  the 
senate  Lucius  Caecilius  Metellus  (sSst'teus), 
d  c221  BC,  consul  (251  BC),  fought  in  the 
First  Punic  War  Ho  was  pontifex  maxunus  (from 
243  B  C )  and  was  said  to  have  been  blinded  (241 
B  C  )  in  rescuing  the  Palladium  from  the  burning 
temple  of  Vesta  Quintus  Caecilius  Metellus 
Macedonicus  (m&sldo'nncus),  d  115  B  C  ,  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  was  a  successful  general  in 
Macedonia  (148  B  C  )  and  in  the  final  pacification 
of  Greece  (146  B  C  )  He  was  consul  in  163  B  C 
and  defeated  the  Celtiberians  in  N  Spain  As 
censor  (131  B  C  )  he  proposed  to  make  mamage 
compulsory  for  Roman  men,  to  increase  the  birth 
rate  He  had  a  reputation  as  a  sound,  substantial 
uenator  Quintus  Caecihus  Metellus  Numidicus 
(niiml'dlkua),  d  91?  B  C  ,  nephew  of  Macedonicus, 
was  a  leader  of  the  senatorial  party  As  consul 
(109  BC)  he  conducted  the  Numuhan  War 
against  Jugurtha  He  antagonized  his  legate, 
MAHIUS,  who  received  his  command  In  his  cen- 
sorship (102  B  (" )  Numidicus  tried  to  remove  L 
Appuleius  Saturnmus,  of  the  popular  party,  from 
the  senate  In  100  B  C  ,  Saturnmus  and  Mantis 
took  revenge  by  passing  a  law  requiring  senators  to 
swear  acceptance  of  an  agrarian  law,  they  tricked 
Numidicus  into  refusing  to  swear  and  got  him  exiled 
for  it  He  in  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  the 
tribune  Q  Vanus  His  son,  Quintus  Caecihus 
Metellus  Pius  (pi' us),  d  c  63  B  C  ,  named  Pius 
because  of  hia  filial  devotion  during  his  father's 
exile,  continued  his  father's  opposition  to  Mar  ma 
As  praetor  (89  B  C  )  he  fought  in  the  Social  War, 
in  the  civil  war  that  followed  he  was  called  to  Rome 
by  the  senate  to  defend  the  city  against  Marms  and 
CINNA  Foreseeing  its  capitulation,  he  crossed  to 
Africa,  whence  he  returned  (83  B  C  )  to  join  SULLA 
He  defeated  the  Marians  in  Umbna  and  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  and  became  consul  with  Sulla  (80 
B  C  )  In  his  proconsulship  in  Spam  (79  B  C )  he 
began  an  eight-year  war  with  SBRTOKIUS,  in  which 
he  was  steadily  unsuccessful,  in  spite  of  aid 
brought  by  Pompey  After  SertoriuV  murder 
(72  B  C )  Metellus  won  at  Itahca  and  Segovia. 
His  successor  as  pontifex  maximus  was  Julius 
Caesar  For  his  adoptive  son,  Quintus  Caecilius 
Metellus  Pius  Scipio,  see  SCIPIO  A  great-grandson 
of  Metellus  Macedonicus  bj  an  elder  branch  of  the 
family  was  Quintus  Caecilius  Metellus  Celer 
(se'hir) ,  d  59  B  ( J  ,  he  fought  in  Asia  under  Pom- 
pey and  was  praetor  (63  B  C  )  in  Cicero's  consul- 
ship He  assisted  m  the  suppression  of  CATILINE 
He  was  consul  in  60  B  C  Celer  was  a  leader  in  the 
stubborn  defense  of  every  senatorial  prerogative 


This  policy  led  to  opposing  Pompey  m  the  shabbiest 
detail  and  so  in  driving  Pompey  into  the  fateful 
alliance  with  Julius  Caesar  Celer'a  wife,  Clodia, 


the  notorious  sister  of  P  CLODIUB,  was  said  to  have 
poisoned  hun  Quintus  Caecihus  Metellus  Nepos 
(ne'pos),  d  c  65  B  C  ,  brother  of  Celer,  served  with 
Pompey  (67-64  B  C ).  He  supported  Pompey 
against  the  senatorial  party  and  ran  as  his  candi- 
date for  the  tribunate  (63  B  C ).  He  was  elected 
with  Cato,  but  before  his  term  was  well  under  way 
he  fled  Rome  to  escape  the  senatorial  hatred  In 
his  consulship  (57  B.C  )  he  allowed  his  sworn  ene- 
my, Cicero,  to  return  from  exile,  chiefly  to  curry 
favor  with  Julius  Caesar  His  proconsuiship  (56 
BC)  was  in  Hither  Spain.  Quintal  Caecilius 
Metellas  Cretkus  (kre'tlkus),  d  c.55  B  C.,  grand- 
son of  Macedonicus,  was  consul  with  Q  Hortensius 
(69  B  C  )  Crete  was  his  proconsular  assignment, 
and  he  set  out  to  subjugate  the  pirate-infested 
island  When  he  had  conquered  most  of  the  island, 
the  pirates  in  the  rest  sent  a  message  to  Pompey 
(CreticuY  superior  officer)  offering  to  surrender  to 
hun,  hoping  for  easy  terms.  Graticus  disregarded 


the  surrender  and  captured  the  rest  of  Crete. 
Creticus  resembled  Celer  in  his  political  attitude, 
metempsychosis:  see  THANSMIQRATION  or  SOULS. 
meteor  (me'tfiur),  one  of  the  small  bodies  of  solid 
cosmic  matter  which,  coming  from  somewhere  out- 
side, enter  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  and  pass 
through  it  with  such  speed  that  the  friction  pro- 
duced makes  them  incandescent.    Thus  they  be- 
come visible  and  shine  like  stars    Some  of  the  very 
large  ones  are  seen  to  explode  and  break  out  into 
showers  of  sparks.   Some  disappear  at  once.    Oc- 
casionally one,  traveling  less  rapidly  and  weighing 
more,  falls  to  the  surface  of  the  earth    In  that  case 
it  is  called  a  METEORITE    On  a  clear  night  meteors 
appear  to  be  points  of  light,  varying  much  in  sise 
and  brilliancy,  moving  across  the  sky  in  lines  of 
brightness,  sometimes  leaving  in  their  wake  trains 
of  light,  visible  for  several  seconds    When  they  do 
not  exceed  the  fixed  stars  in  brightness,  they  are 
known  as  shooting  stars,  those  that  are  very  large 
and  bright  are  fireballs  or  bolides    At  certain  times 
of  the  year  showers  of  meteors  occur.  They  appear 
to  coincide  with  the  periods  of  certain  comets.   A 
shower  of  late  November,  called  the  Andromedes, 
has  been  seen  to  occur  at  the  time  when  the  comet 
of  Biela,  now  lost,  was  due  to  appear    The  name  of 
the  shower  indicates  that  it  seemed  to  come  from 
the  constellation  Andromeda,  these  showers  were 
recorded  from  1741,  occurring  at  intervals  of  be- 
tween six  and  seven  years,  but  no  real  shower  has 
been  seen  since  1899     Nov   14  is  the  time  for  the 
Leonid  shower,  which  seems  to  proceed  from  Leo 
Major  and  which  occurred  with  marked  intensity 
lA  1799,  1833,  and  1866    This,  too,  is  now  linked 
with  the  path  of  a  comet    The  same  is  true  of  the 
Lyrids  of  April  20  and  the  Gemimds  of  Deo    10- 
13    Shooting  stars  of  special  brilhan<  y  and  showers 
of  meteors  were  recorded  thousands  of  years  ago 
The  Persoids,  a  great  shower  that  brightens  the  sky 
about  Aug    10,  ptobably  were  observed  and  re- 
corded by  the  Chaldeans  m  2700  B  C    Meteors  arc 
visible  only  while  in  our  atmosphere     Many  cal- 
culations have  been  made,  resulting  in  the  esti- 
mates that  meteors  are  usually  at  heights  of  from 
60  to  90  ini    above  the  earth  when  they  become 
visible  and  that  the  smaller  ones  disappear  between 
40  and  50  mi  above  the  earth    The  average  rate  of 
speed  as  calculated  is  (  26  mi  per  set  ond    The  sizes 
of  metoors  are  difficult  to  determine  with  any  pre- 
cision, but  the  largest  are  supposed  to  be  leas  than 
3,000  ft    in  diameter,  and  the  smallest  are  tiny, 
weighing  almost  nothing     The  most  satisfactory 
way  of  studying  meteors  is  by  means  of  photo- 
graphic records    SeeC   P  Ohviei,  Meteors  (1925), 
H    H    Nimnger,  Our  Stone-pelted  Planet   (1933), 
F   G    Watson,  Between  tfo  Plands  (1941) 
Meteor  Crater   see  WINBLOW,  Aim 
meteorite  (nie'teurlt),  a  METEOH  which  reaches  the 
earth's  surface     Sometimes  the  fall  of  a  meteorite 
is  observed,  and  it  can  thus  be  traced  and  recov- 
ered ,  others  are  disc  overed  ace  idon tally  and  are  rec- 
ognized  as  meteorites   by    their  appearance  and 
composition     Those  called  Hitlerites  are  composed 
entirely    of  metal    (chiefly  nukel  and  iron),  and 
others,  called  aerolites,  are  of  stone,  a  third  group, 
called  siderohtes,  more  rare  than  the  othors,  are  of 
metal    and    stone    in    varying    proportions       As 
meteors  speed   through   the  earth's    atmosphere, 
their  outer  surface  becomes  liquified  by  the  intense 
heat  and  pressure,  as  the  friction  with  the  atmos- 
phere finally  reduces  the  velocity  of  the  meteor, 
the  surface  cools  and  the  glowing  material  sohdi- 
nes  into  a  dark  smooth  crust,  which  is  glassy  in  the 
stony  meteorites  and  composed  chiefly  of  iron  and 
nickel  oxides  in  the  metallic'  ones    Homo  meteorites 
are  somewhat  cone  shaped  and  show  lines  of  flow 
in  the  hardened  surface  radiating  from  the  rounded 
cone,  indicating  that  during  its  flight  that  end  of 
the  meteorite  was  constantly   directed  foiward 
Others  that  probably  spun  around  while  falling 
have  a  variety  of  shapes    Since  the  flight  time  of 
meteors  through  the  air  is  short,  the  interior  does 
not  become  hot,  metallic  meteorites  that  have  just 
fallen  are  hot  on  the  surface,  stony  ones  are  warm, 
and  both  cool  quickly     friction  with  the  atmos- 
phere has  little  effect  ui  slowing  down  the  very 
large  meteorites,  and  when  they  reach  the  earth 
they  strike  with  tremendous  force  and   become 
buried  beneath  the  surface     The  depth  of  burial 
varies  with  the  size  of  the  meteorite  and  the  kind 
of  soil    The  sudden  impact  with  the  earth  causes 
great  compression,  heating,  and  partial  vaporiza- 
tion of  the  outer  part  of  the  meteorite  and  of  the 
materials  in  the  ground,  expansion  of  the  gases 
thus  formed  and  of  steam  produced  from  ground 
water  c  auses  an  explosion  which  shatters  the  mete- 
orite, scatters  parts  of  it  over  the  surrounding  area, 
and  carves  a  crater  in  the  ground.  A  huge  crater  is 
the  Meteor  Crater,  near  Wmslow,  Ariz     That  it 
was  caused  by  a  meteorite  has  been  disputed,  but 
in  recent  years  scientific  studies  have  uncovered 
much  evidence  that  it  was  so  formed    Other  craters 
believed  to  have  been  produced  by  meteorites  have 
been  discovered  near  Odessa,  Texas,  in  the  Cbaco, 
Argentina;  in  the  great  desert  of  Arabia;  and  in  N 
Siberia.  A  meteorite,  estimated  to  weight  about 
60  tons,  rests  where  it  was  discovered  near  Groot- 
fontem,  8W  Africa.  Among  the  exhibits  at  the 
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Hayden  Planetarium  to  New  York  city  are  thorn 
brought  from  Greenland  (one  weighing  86^  tons 
and  two  smaller  ones)  by  K  E  Peary  and  the 
conical  Willamette  meteorite  weighing  about  14 
tons  found  (1902)  near  Portland,  Oregon.  Meteor- 
ites have  been  discovered  in  most  parts  of  the 
world  In  N  Mexico  have  been  found  a  number 
Weighing  a  ton  or  more  each  Metallic  meteorites 
weighing  more  than  a  ton  have  boon  discovered 
in  Brazil.  Argentina,  and  Australia  Not  until  the 
early  19th  cent  did  scientists  fully  accept  the  fact 
that  meteorites  came  to  the  earth  from  outside 
space  Since  then  many  studies  have  been  made 
of  the  composition  and  crystalline  structure  of 
meteorites,  the  development  of  methods  of  micro- 
chemical  analysis  and  the  use  of  X  rays  and  of 
the  mass  spectrograph  have  facilitated  such  work. 
The  age  of  meteorites  can  be  determined  by  meas- 
uring the  radium  and  helium  contents  The  origin 
of  meteorites  is  as  yet  unsolved  Among  the  the- 
ories to  account  for  them  is  the  belief  that  they  are 
fragments  of  some  large  body  from  which  asteroids 
also  originated  See  H  H  Nminuer,  Our  Stone- 
pelted  Planet  (1933),  F  A  Paneth,  Origin  of 
Meteorites  (1940),  F.  G  Watson,  Between  the 
Planets  (1941),  publications  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History 

meteorology  (mS"t£ur61'ujS),  the  science  of  the 
ATMOSPHERE  with  its  associated  phenomena,  the 
WEATHER  The  earliest  indications  of  activity  in 
this  held  date  back  at  least  to  the  5th  cent  B  C  ; 
Aristotle  in  the  4th  cent  B  C  wrote  the  first  trea- 
tise on  meteorology  Scientific  progress  began  with 
the  development  of  the  mother  science,  physics, 
and  the  invention  of  basic  instruments  including 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  wind  vane  (1500),  Galileo's 
thermometer  (c  1593),  and  Torncelli's  mercurial 
barometer  (1043)  Further  developments  include 
Halley  's  original  account  of  the  trade  winds  and 
monsoons  (1686),  H  W  Brandes's  drawing  of  the 
first  weather  map  (1820),  W  C  Red  field's  recogni- 
tion of  the  cyclone  as  a  revolving  storm  (1840),  and 
William  Ferrel's  theory  of  the  general  cm  ulation  of 
the  atmosphere  (1850)  The  invention  of  the  tele- 
graph made  possible  the  rapid  c  olloc  tion  of  data 
from  remote  stations  Between  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond World  Wars,  Bjerknes  made  his  discovery  of 
the  POLAR  FRONT  and  advanced  his  wave  theory  of 
c\  clones,  and  Rossby  introduced  his  concept  of 
isentiopic  analysis  Other  contributors  to  the 
science  include  Lamarck,  J  P  Espy,  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  \lexinder  Buchan,  Julius  Hann, 
M  F  Maurv,  Cleveland  Abbe,  J  W  S  Rayleigh, 
C  H  D  Bins-Ballot,  and  W  J  Humphreys  See 

also      CLIMATE,      CLOUD,      DtJHT,      HUMIDITY,      RAIN, 

STRATO8PHFRE  See  woi  ks  of  David  Brunt,  W  J 
Humphreys,  Sir  William  Napiei  Shaw,  and  Sverre 
Petterssen 

meter,  in  music,  tho  division  of  a  composition  into 
units  of  equal  time  value  called  measures  In  gen- 
eral, the  first  beat  of  a  measure  receives  an  accent 
Meter  is  usually'  indie  ated  by  a  time  signature,  a 
frac  tion  whose  numerator  indicates  the  number  of 
beats  in  a  measure  and  whose  denominator  indi- 
cates the  note  value  which  is  the  unit  of  beating. 
The  time  signature  may  be  changed  at  any  point 
in  the  composition,  and  changes  of  rneter  occur  fre- 

Siontly  in  much  20th-century  music  In  music  of 
e  18th  and  19th  cent ,  however,  the  same  meter 
is  usually  adhered  to  throughout  a  section  or  move- 
ment of  a  composition  See  also  RHYTHM  For 
meter  in  poetry,  see  VERSIFICATION,  for  meter  as  a 
unit  of  measure,  see  METRIC  SYSTEM 
methane  (me1 'than),  colorless,  odorless  gaa,  com- 
monly called  marsh  gas  It  is  lighter  than  air,  boils 
at  -161  4°C  ,  and  solidifies  at  -184°C  It  burns 
in  air,  but,  mixed  with  air,  forms  an  explosive  mix- 
ture The  gas  is  commonly  formed  beneath  tho 
surface  of  the  water  in  swamps  and  marshes  by  the 
decomposition  of  plant  and  animal  matter,  and  it 
is  the  princ  ipal  c  omponent  of  XATURAL  CIAS  and  the 
fire  DAMP  of  mines  In  the  laboiatory  it  can  be  pre- 
pared by  heating  together  sodium  acetate  and  so- 
dium hydroxide,  by  the  reaction  between  water  and 
aluminum  carbide,  by  the  direct  combination  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  by  the  reaction  between  car- 
bon monoxide  and  hydrogen,  and  by  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  coal  and  wood  It  is  used  as  fuel 
and  illummarit  and  in  the  treatment  of  steel  Chem- 
ically, methane  is  a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, its  molecule  consisting  of  one  carbon  atom  and 
four  hydrogen  atoms  Its  structural  formula  rep- 
resents the  carbon  atom  in  the  center  with  the  four 
hy  drogen  atoms  around  it  It  is  the  first  member 
of  a  series  of  saturated  hydrocarbons  called  tho 
methane  series  or  paraffin  series.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  series  nave  the  same  numerical  rela- 
tionship between  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms, 
the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  in  each  molecule 
exceeding  twice  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  by 
two  Some  members  are  gases,  some  liquids,  and 
some  solids  They  are  common  compounds  and 
occur  m  various  mixtures  in  such  liquids  as  BBN- 
ZINB,  QASOLINB,  and  KBRosBNB  and  such  solids  as 
FARAMIN,  all  of  which  are  obtained  in  the  frac- 
tional distillation  of  petroleum.  A  number  of  sub- 
stances  are  considered  chemically  as  derivatives  of 
this  series  of  hydrocarbons;  these  inelude  CHLOBO- 
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FORM,  METHYL  ALCOHOL,  BTHYL  ALCOHOL,  TORMAL- 

DHHYDB,  and  AOBTIO  ACID.  The  chemical  formulas 
of  these  substances  indicate  that,  theoretically, 
other  atoms  or  radicals  have  been  substituted  for 
certain  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  (see  SATURATION)  in 
the  original  molecules,  these  substances  are  not 
necessarily  prepared  directly  from  the  members  of 
the  series 

methanol  see  METHYL  ALCOHOL. 
Metheg-ammth  (mcVthSg-a'mu),  place,  conquered 
by  David  from  the  Philistines     It  is  identified  by 
some  with  Gath  2  Sam  8  1 

Methodism,  the  doctrines,  polity,  and  worship  of 
those  Protestant  Christian  denominations  which 
have  developed  from  the  movement  started  in 
England  by  the  teaching  of  John  WESLEY  He,  his 
brother  Charles,  George  WHITRFIELD,  and  others 
belonged  to  a  group  at  Oxford  which  in  1729  began 
meeting  for  religious  exercises  From  their  resolu- 
tion to  conduct  their  lives  and  religious  study  by 
"rule  and  method"  they  and  their  societies  were  giv- 
en the  name  Mothodists  The  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment were  ordained  ministers  of  tho  Church  of  Eng- 
land,  neither  of  the  two  Wesley  s  ever  disclaimed  the 
holy  orders  of  that  church,  but  they  were  barred 
from  speaking  in  most  of  its  pulpits,  in  disapproval 
of  their  evangelistic  methods  They  preached  in 
barns,  houses,  open  fields,  wherever  an  audience 
could  be  reached  Societies  were  formed,  class 
meetings  of  converts  were  held,  and  lay  preachers 
were  trained  and  given  charge  of  "circuits"  of  sev- 
eral congregations  When  they  were  c  hanged  about 
from  one  appointment  to  another,  the  system  of 
itinerancy  had  its  beginning  The  Articles  of  Re- 
ligion were  drawn  up  at  the  first  annual  conference 
(1744),  they  were  based  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  great  emphasis  was  laid  upon  repent- 
ance, faith,  sanctification,  and  tho  privilege  of  full, 
free  salvation  for  everyone  Whitefield  could  not 
agree  to  this  and  became  the  leader  of  the  CALVIN- 
IBTIC  METHODISTS  The  influence  of  Methodism 
was  to  make  religion  a  vital  personal  experience 
and  to  reveal  its  social  responsibilities  Not  until 
1784  did  John  Wesley  assume  the  authority  of  or- 
dination, and  he  did  not  then  apply  that  name  to 
the  ceremony  In  1784  ho  ordained  Dr  Thomas 
COKE  as  superintendent  of  the  societies  in  Americ  a 
Tho  Methodists  in  England  adopted  a  legal  consti- 
tution in  1784,  in  1791,  after  the  death  of  Weeley, 
they  were  formally  separated  from  the  Church  of 
England  In  the  (  onforenc  e  of  that  >  ear,  the  WES- 
LHYAN  MKTHODIHT  CHURCH  engaged  "to  follow 
strictly"  the  plan  left  by  its  founder  In  both  Eng- 
land and  America  secessions  have  given  rise  to 
branch  organizations,  differing  from  their  parent 
groups  in  some  matter  of  c  hurc  h  government  but 
never  in  doctrine  Reunions  have  been  effected 
from  time  to  time  In  Great  Britain  tho  Methodist 
New  Connection  was  the  first  group  to  form  a  sep- 
arate branch  Then  followed  the  Primitive  Meth- 
odists, the  Bible  Christians,  the  Protestant  Meth- 
odists, the  Wesley  an  Methodist  Asso<  mtion,  and  the 
Weslevan  Reformers  In  1857  tho  last  three  formed 
a  union  as  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches,  in 
1907  these  were  incorporated  with  the  Methodist 
New  Connection  and  the  Bible  Christians  as  the 
United  Methodist  Church  Finally,  in  1932,  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  Primitive  Methodists, 
and  the  United  Methodists  were  gathered  together 
again  in  one  great  church  under  the  United  Confer- 
ence of  Methodist  Churches  John  Wesley  (with 
his  brother)  visited  Americ  a  in  1735  as  spiritual  ad- 
viser to  James  Oglethorpo's  colony  ui  Geoigia,  but 
the  actual  beginnings  of  Methodism  in  America 
were  in  New  York,  after  1766,  when  Philip  Em- 
bury, a  Wesleyan  convert  who  had  earlier  come 
from  Ireland,  began  to  preach  In  Maryland, 
Robert  Strawbndgo  started  a  congregation  In 
1769  Wesley  sent  several  itinerant  preachers  into 
the  new  field,  Francis  ASIIURY  arrived  in  1771. 
With  the  meeting  in  1773  of  10  preachers  the  first 
annual  conference  in  the  New  World  was  held  In 
1784  Coke  and  Asbury  were  made  superintendents 
(and  shortly  thereafter  styled  bishops)  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  at  the  "Christmas  Confer- 
ence" m  Baltimore,  where  that  church  was  formed 
and  where  tho  order  of  worship  and  articles  of  reli- 
gion prepared  by  Wesley  were  adopted  In  1792  the 
first  General  Conference  was  held  In  1830,  after 
controversy  over  lay  representation  in  conferences 
and  other  questions,  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  was  formed,  without  bishops  or  presiding 
elders  The  Weslevan  Methodist  Connection  was 
organized  (1843)  at  Utica,  N  Y  ,  in  a  strong  anti- 
slavery  protest  The  independent  career  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  began  in  1845 
over  the  issue  of  slavery  In  1939  a  great  reunion 
was  realised— the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(North),  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
and  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  united  as 
the  Methodist  Church  The  many  activities  of  this 
vast  body  are  administered  by  boards,  among 
which  are  the  tsouncil  of  bishops,  boards  of  educa- 
tion, missions  and  church  extension,  publication, 
hospitals  and  homes,  and  evangelism ,  and  the  com- 
mission on  world  peace.  Among  other  branches  of 
Methodism  in  the  United  States  are  the  Primitive 
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Methodist  Church  (introduced  c  1830  by  emigrants 
from  England),  the  Congregational  Methodist 
Church  (1852),  and  the  Free  Methodist  Church  of 
North  America  (1860).  Negro  Methodists  have 
formed  denominations  of  their  own,  under  the 


, 

leadership  of  such  men  as  Richard  ALLEN  These 
include  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  the 


, 

African  Union  First  Colored  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  and  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (which  became  m  1870  a  separate  body  ap- 
proved in  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South)  Bishop  Asbury  estab- 
lished (1786)  the  first  Methodist  Sunday  school.  In 
1789  the  Methodist  Book  Concein  (now  known  as 
the  Methodist  Publishing  House)  was  started  The 
great  missionary  enterprises  of  the  Church  began 
early  m  the  19th  cent  See  J  S  Simon,  John 
Wesley  and  the  Methodist  Societies  (1923)  ,  H  E 
Luc-cock  and  Paul  Hutchmson,  The  Story  of  Meth- 
odism (1926)  ,  Umphrey  Lee,  Historical  Backgrounds 
of  Early  Methodist  Enthusiasm  (1931),  W  W  Sweet, 
Methodism  in  Amencan  History  (1933)  ,  E  K  Not- 
tingham, Methodism  and  the  Frontier.  Indiana  Prov- 
ing Ground  (1941),  N  B  Harmon,  Organization  of 
the  Methodist  Church  (1948) 

Methodius,  Saint,  see  CYRIL  AND  METHODIUS, 
HAINTS 

Methuen  (mlthoo'un),  industrial  town  (pop  21,880), 
NE  Mass  ,  near  the  N  H  line  NW  of  Lawrence, 
settled  c  1642,  set  off  from  Haverhill  1725.  It  pro- 
duces worsteds  and  shoes 

Methusael  (methG'sael),  father  of  Lamech,  Gen 
418 

Methuselah  (mcthfl'zulu).  descendant  of  Seth,  son 
of  Etioc  h  The  Bible  says  he  lived  969  years.  Gen 
521  Mathusala  Luke  3  37 

methyl  (rnf'tMl),  organic  RADICAL  consisting  of  one 
carbon  atom  and  three  hydrogen  atoms  Its  name 
is  derived  from  methane,  since  the  arrangement  of 
its  atoms  corresponds  to  that  of  methane  except 
that  it  has  one  less  hydrogen  atom  It  has  never 
been  isolated,  but  appears  in  many  compounds, 
e  g  ,  methyl  acetate,  an  ESTER  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  acetic  acid  and  methyl  alcohol,  methyl 
chloride,  a  gas,  used  in  refrigeration,  methyl  green, 
a  dye,  methyl  orange,  used  as  a  dye  and  also  used  in 
the  chemical  laboratory  for  testing,  since  it  turns 
rod  with  acids  and  >ellow  with  ba«es,  methyl  sah- 
cylate,  the  oil  of  wmtergreen,  METHYL  ALCOHOL, 
and  methyl  ETHER 

methyl  alcohol,  methanol  (me'thunol,  -n81),  or 
wood  alcohol,  colorless,  liquid  ALCOHOL,  boiling  at 
64  5°C  ,  melting  at  -97  8°C  ,  inflammable,  misci- 
blo  with  water  in  all  proportions  With  acids  it 
forms  esters  It  is  a  fatal  poison  (see  wood  alcohol 
under  POIHOHING,  table)  Small  doses,  as  well  as 
continued  inhalation  of  the  vapor,  cause  blindness. 
As  a  result  its  commercial  use  has  been  ptoiubited 
in  some  cases  It  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  many  or- 
ganic substances  in  making  varnishes  and  lacquers 
and  is  extensively  emploved  in  the  preparation  of 
formaldehyde  which  is  obtained  by  its  oxidation 
Because  of  its  poisonous  properties,  it  is  used  as  a 
denaturant  (about  10  percent)  in  industrial  alco- 
hol, sine  e  it  makes  the  product  unfit  to  drink  Com- 
mercially, methyl  alcohol  is  prepared  by  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  wood  It  can  also  be  pro- 
duced by  a  synthetic  process,  involving  the  direct 
combination  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen 

methylbenzene   see  TOLUENE 

Meton  (rne'tSn),  fl  432  B  C  ,  Greek  astronomer  of 
Athens,  who  introduced  the  Metonic  cycle  into 
chronology  This  is  a  cycle  of  19  years  embracing 
235  lunar  months  The  moon's  phases  in  every 
19th  year  occur  on  the  same  date  The  number  of 
any  year  in  tho  Metonic  c\  cle  is  known  as  a  golden 
number  and  is  used  ui  fixing  th©  date  of  Easter 

metric  system,  system  of  measurements  and  weights 
planned  in  France  and  adopted  there  in  accordance 
with  laws  passed  in  1795  and  1799  It  was  subse- 
quently adopted  by  many  nations,  and  its  use  is 
permitted  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
The  system  is  based  on  the  meter,  a  measuie  of 
length  The  unit  of  surface  is  tho  are,  100  hcuiare 
meters  The  unit  of  volume  is  the  liter,  the  c  ube  of 
1/10  meter  The  unit  of  weight  is  the  gram,  theo- 
retically the  weight  of  distilled  water  that  would  fill 
a  cubical  vessel  with  edges  of  1/100  meter  The 
meter  itself  was  intended  to  bo  1/10,000,000 
of  the  distance  measured  on  the  earth's  surface  from 
the  equator  to  the  pole  In  spite  of  careful  survey- 
ing the  ace  uracy  of  such  a  computation  is  sufficient- 
ly doubtful  to  make  it  expedient  to  define  the  meter 
legally  as  the  length  of  a  certain  platinum  bar  kept 
in  Pans  Nations  that  have  adopted  or  approved 
the  metric  system  have  recognised  this  bar  as  the 
standard  meter,  certified  copies  of  it  are  available 
In  the  metric  system,  weights  and  measures  larger 
and  smaller  than  the  meter,  the  are,  the  liter,  and 
tho  gram  are  related  to  these  units  by  a  decimal 
sy  stem  e.g.,  a  kilometer  is  1,000  meters,  a  kilogram 
is  1,000  grams,  a  centimeter  IB  0  01  meter,  a  centi- 
gram is  0.01  gram  For  equivalents  of  metric  de- 
nominations, see  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  (table) 

metronome  (rae'trunom),  in  music,  a  clockwoik 
mechamam  to  indicate  the  exact  tempo  in  winch  a 
work  is  to  be  performed  It  has  a  double  pendulum 


Cr*s»Mf*r«MMW  at*  tedleated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  k»y  to  promuaektton  tac««  pace  1. 
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whose  pace  can  be  altered  by  sliding  the  upper  Metsu  or  Metro,  Gabriel  (both-  g&'brSel  meVstt),  Frankish  empire,  the  bishops  of  Metz  greatly  in- 
weight  up  and  down  Simultaneously  the  sliding  16307-1667,  Dutch  genre  painter,  b  Leiden.  He  creased  theirpower,  rulinga  relatively  vast  area  as 
bob  indicates  the  rate  of  oscillation  by  means  of  was  admitted  to  the  painters'  guild  in  Leiden  in  a  fief  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  town  itself 
calibrations  on  the  pendulum  A  number  to  indi-  1648  About  1654  he  moved  to  Amsterdam,  where  became  (12th  cent.)  a  free  imperial  city  Henry  II 
cate  the  rate  at  which  the  metronome  is  to  be  set  he  married  and  remained  the  rest  of  his  life  In  his  of  France  in  1552  annexed  the  three  bishoprics  of 
and  a  note  whose  value  is  to  equal  one  beat  of  the  youth  he  painted  some  biblical  subjects,  such  as  Lorraine  (Meta,  Toul,  Verdun)  to  France  after 
metronome  are  often  given  on  a  piece  of  music,  pro-  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery  (Louvre),  which  shows  holding  a  sort  of  plebiscite  Metz,  under  the  corn- 
ceded  by  the  initials  MM,  for  Malzel's  Metronome,  Rembrandt's  influence  But  he  early  discovered  mand  of  Francois  de  Guise,  resisted  a  long  siege 

— '  '         — *     his  true  gift  for  genre,  and  he  is  best  known  for  his      '•—  —  -     *^  «.,««.« 

quiet,  charming  little  interiors  Aa  a  rule  he  painted 
the  home  life  of  the  well  to  do,  but  he  was  also 
successful  in  depicting  humbler  scenes  HIM  work  is 
distinguished  by  fine  draughtsmanship  and  exqui- 
site handling  of  light  and  texture  Among  his  well- 
known  works  are  Music  Lesson  (Louvre) ,  Duet  (Na- 
tional Gall  ,  London).  Mother  unth  a  Sick  Child 
(The  Hague) ,  Music  Lesson,  Visit  to  the  Nursery, 
and  The  Artist  and  His  Wife  (Metropolitan  Mus  ); 
and  The  Intruder  (National  Gall  of  Art,  Washing- 
ton, D  C  ) 


Johann  Mal«el  (1772-1838)  having  made  in  1816 
the  type  of  metronome  in  general  use  today  Bee- 
thoven and  Schumann  loft  such  tempo  indications 
for  many  of  their  compositions,  but  for  earlier 
music  and  often  for  later  music  such  indications  are 
those  of  the  editor 

Metropolis  (mftro 'putts),  city  (pop  6,287),  co  seat 
of  Massac  co  ,  S  111.,  on  the  Ohio  and  E  of  Cairo,  in 
a  farm  and  timber  area,  laid  out  1839,  me  1845  It 
manufactures  various  wood  products  and  clothing. 
In  Fort  Massac  State  Park  here  is  the  site  of  Fort 
Ascension  (later  Fort  Massiac),  established  by  the 


French  in  1757,  it  was  later  held  by  the  English    Metsys,  Ouentin:  see  MABBYB,  QUENTIN 
and  bv  Americans    George  Rogers  Clark  landed    Metier,  city  (pop   1,823),  co  seat  of  Candler  co., 
here  in  1778  at  the  outset  of  his  Illinois  campaign.      E  Ga  ,  near  the  Canoochee  river  and  WNW  of  Sa- 
in the  area  are  the  Kmcaid  Indian  mounds  vannah 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  citv,  found-    Metternich,    Clemens   Wenzel   Nepomuk   Lothar, 

**"    ^  —-"•-• - «- -••    - 


(1552-53)  by  Emperor  Charles  V  The  Peace  of 
Westphalia  (1648)  confirmed  the  three  bishopncs 
in  French  possession  An  important  fortress  and 
garrison  town,  it  was  besieged  (1870)  by  the  Ger- 
mans m  the  FRANOO-PRUBBIAN  WAR,  after  a  two- 
month  siege  Marshal  BAZAINB  capitulated  with 
180,000  men  During  the  German  annexation 
(1871-1918)  of  E  Lorraine,  Metz,  largely  French- 
speaking,  was  a  center  of  pro- French  sentiment  In 
the  Second  World  War,  Metz  suffered  greatly  un- 
der the  German  occupation,  25,000  French-speak- 
ing citizens  were  expelled  and  10,000  were  de- 
ported. The  German  garrison  resisted  (Sept  -Nov  , 


ed  m  1870  It  opened  in  1880  on  its  present  site  m 
Central  Park  facing  Fifth  Ave  The  building  is 
owned  by  the  city,  which  contnbutes  a  certain 
sum  yearly  for  upkeep,  but  otherwise  the  museum 
is  supported  by  pnvate  endowment  and  income 
from  mem  be  rah  i  ps  Admission  to  it  is  free.  Out- 
standing among  the  museum's  collections  are  Euro- 
pean paintings,  pastels,  water  colors,  miniatures, 
and  drawing^  numbering  more  than  3,000  and  the 
Egyptian  wing  with  its  mastaba  tomb  of  Perneb, 
erected  about  4,400  years  ago  and  rebuilt  here  m  its 
original  form  Other  outstanding  features  me  lude 
medieval  art  (part  of  which  is  in  the  CLOISTERS 
ac  quired  by  the  museum  in  1925  and  moved  to  its 
present  building  in  1938),  Chinese  and  Oriental 
art,  Greek  and  Roman  art,  and  arms  and  armor. 
An  American  wing  shows  the  development  of  furni- 
ture and  decorative  arts  from  the  colonial  to  the 
early  Federal  period  The  print  collec  tioa  int  ludes 
woodcuts,  engravings,  etchings,  and  lithographs 
dating  from  the  15th  cent  The  Costume  Institute 
provides  a  practical  source  of  inspiration  and  ref- 
erence for  designers,  in  fashion,  the  theater,  moving 
pictures,  and  related  fields  and  for  students  through 
its  collection  of  thousands  of  authentic  costumes 
and  accessories,  international  in  scope  and  cover- 
ing three  centuries 

Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  term  used  in  refer- 
ring collectively  to  the  organizations  which  have 
produced  Opera  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York  The  house  was  built  by  members  of 
New  York  society  who  could  not  be  accommodated 
with  boxes  at  the  Academy  of  Music  The  first 

S-esentation,  on  Oct  22, 1883,  was  Gounod's  Faust 
enry  E  Abbey  was  the  first  manager,  but  the  sea- 
son ended  with  heavy  financial  loss  to  him  The 
season  1884-85  was  sponsored  by  the  stockholders; 
the  director,  Leopold  Damrosch,  died  during  the 
season  From  1885  to  1891  Edmond  Stanton  was 
director  In  the  season  1891-92  H  E  Abbev .  J  B 
Schoeffel,  and  Maurice  Grau  were  managers,  and  the 
brothers  Jean  and  Edouard  de  Reszke  made  their 
first  American  appearances  A  devastating  fire 
prevented  production  of  any  opera  during  the  sea- 


FflrstTon(kla'mensveVtsulna'pomcfokl6'tarfur8t 
fun  me'turnlkh),  1773-1859,  Austrian  statesman, 
b  Coblenz,  of  a  noble  Rhenish  family  While  a 
student  in  Strasbourg,  he  witnessed  revolutionary 
excesses,  to  which  he  later  credited  his  heightened 
conservatism  and  hatred  of  political  unrest  In 


1944)  the  U  8  forces  of  Gen.  George  8  Patton,  Jr 
but  the  city  itself  was  scarcely  damaged  in  the 
siege.  Metz  hafl  preserved  much  of  its  medieval  as- 
pect. The  celebrated  Cathedral  of  St  Etienne  was 
built  from  the  13th  to  the  16th  cent  ,  the  Place 
Samte-Croix  is  a  square  surrounded  by  medieval 
houses  (13th-15th  cent.),  there  are  several  other 
churches  and  mansions  from  the  Middle  Ages 
Verlame  was  born  here 

„  , _„    Metzu,  Gabriel   see  METSU,  GABRIEL. 

1795  he  married  Eleonora  von  Kaumtz,  grand-    Meudon  (mftdS'),  town  (pop  20,106),  Seine-et-Oise 

daughter  of  the  Austrian  statesman  of  the  same      dept  ,  N  France,  near  Sevres     The  astrophysics 

name,  who  brought  Metternich  great  estates  and      department  of  the  Pans  Observatory  is  located  in  a 

admission  to  the  highest  court  circles     He  began      pavilion  of  a  17th-century  chateau,  which  com- 

lus  state  career  in  1797  as  representative  of  the      mands  a  magnificent  view  of  Pans   Rabelais  was 

Westphalian  college  of  counts  at  the  Congress  of     curate  of  Meudon, 

Rastatt  and  became  ambassador  to  Saxony  (1801)    Meulen,  Adam  Frans  van  der  (a 'dam  frans'  van  der 

and  to  Prussia  (1803)     The  favorable  impression      mu'lun),  c  1032-1690,   Flemish  painter  of  battle 

he  made  upon  the  French  envoy  while  in  Berlin  led 

Napoleon  to  request  that  he  be  sent  as  Austrian 

representative   to   France    (1800)      His  influence 

greatly  increased  when  he  succeeded  Stadion  as 

minister  of  foreign  affairs  (1809)      Until  1813  his 

was  a  policy  of  acquiescence  in  the  supremacy  of 

France,  but  he  constantly  sought  to  strengthen  the 


diplomatic  and  military  position  of  Austria,  in 
order  to  make  future  resistance  possible,  and  to  dis- 
rupt the  alliance  between  Napoleon  and  the  tsar 
He  was  successful  in  securing  the  marriage  of  Arch- 


scenes  He  was  court  painter  to  Louis  XIV,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  military  campaigns  in 
Flanders  He  was  a  member  of  the  Acaderme 
royale  de  Pemture  et  de  Sculpture  and  the/  rec  ip- 
lent  of  many  other  honors  His  paintings  are  val- 
ued more  for  their  historical  interest  than  for  their 
artistic  merit  They  are  best  studied  in  the  Louvre 
and  at  Versailles  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
contains  A  Combat  of  Cavalry  and  Encounter  of 
Cavalry  Ho  also  painted  landscape  and  genre  and 
designed  cartoons  foi  the  Gobelins 


duchess  MARIE  LOUISE  to  Napoleon  (1810)  and  a    Meun,  Jean  de.  see  JEAN  DE  MKUN 

temporary  alliance  with  France  (1812)     The  mid-    Meunier,  Constantin  (k5stftt?'  munya'),  1831-1905, 


die  course  that  he  pursued  between  France  and 
Russia  developed  into  a  policy  of  armed  mediation 
The  substitution  of  Austrian  for  French  supremacy 
supplanted  this  policy  in  1813  The  Quadruple  Al- 
liance was  formed,  and  war  of  the  c  oalition  against 
France  ended  with  allied  victory  at  LBIPZIO  (1814) 
Although  Metternich  wished  French  domination 
checked,  he  had  no  desire  to  see  the  country 
crushed,  for  ho  did  not  want  Prussia  and  Russia  too 
greatly  strengthened  and  the  balance  of  power  up- 
set He  hoped  to  make  Austrian  influence  supreme 
in  Italy  and.  while  vigorously  opposing  German 
unity,  sought  Austrian  ascendancy  in  the  newly 
formed  GERMAN  CONFEDERATION  The  period 
1815-48  has  been  called  the  Age  of  Mettenm  h,  for 
during  this  time  ho  was  not  only  master  of  Austria, 
but  c  mef  arbiter  of  Europe  Metternich,  with  his 


Belgian  sculptor  and  painter,  son  of  a  tax  collector 
in  a  suburb  of  Brussels.  After  some  youthful  at- 
tempts at  sculpture,  he  devoted  himself,  with  no- 
table success,  to  painting  pictures  of  monastic  life 
and  of  factory  workers  His  Tobacco  Factory  of 
Seville  (Brussels),  product  of  a  short  visit  to  Spain, 
is  a  fine  example  At  the  age  of  50  he  returned  to 
sculpture  Such  sinceie  and  vigorous  works  as  The 
Puddler  and  The  Hammerer  soon  won  him  the 
highest  recognition  The  remainder  of  his  life  \va» 
spent  in  producing  the  statues,  bas-reliefs,  and 
monuments,  largely  in  bronze,  for  which  he  is  fa- 
mous Perhaps  no  modern  sculptor  has  so  success- 
fully expressed  the  dignity  of  labor  His  master- 
piece, the  unfinished  Monument  to  Labor  (Brussels), 
is  compiised  of  four  stone  reliefs,  Industry,  The 
Mine,  Harvest,  and  Harbor,  four  bronze  statues, 


son  1892-93    Rebuilding  was  undertaken  by  a  new      skillful  diplomac  v  and  as  leader  of  conservatism  in      The  Sower,  The  Smitht  The  Miner,  and  The  Ancestor, 
company,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  Real  Estate      Europe,  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  international      and  a  bronze  group,  Mateimty    From  1887  Meunier 


Company  One  tier  of  boxes  was  eliminated,  and 
the  number  of  seats  in  the  orchestra  w  as  increased. 
There  was  no  resident  company  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan in  the  season  1897-98  The  following  season 
the  Maurice  Grau  Opera  Company  was  formed ,  its 
end  in  1903  marked  the  end  of  a  period  (1891-1903) 
which  was  notable  for  a  greater  profusion  of  virtu- 
oso singers  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  Metro- 
politan s  history  The  Conned  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  was  formed  with  Hemrich  Conned  as 
manager  m  1903.  In  Nov  ,  1903,  Enrico  Caruso 
made  nis  debut  and  by  the  following  season  had  as- 
sumed his  place  as  the  dominant  figure  of  the  c  om- 
panv  Conned  retired  in  1908,  and  the  following 
season  saw  the  coming  of  Giulio  Gatti-Casazza  as 
director  and  Alfred  Hertz,  Gustav  Mahler,  and 
Arturo  Toscamm  as  conductors,  the  name  was  now 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  for  the  first  time 
Toscamni's  departure  in  1915  was  an  artistic  loss 
from  which  the  company  never  fully  recovered  In 
Feb.  1935,  during  Gatti-Casawa'a  final  season, 
Kirsten  Flagstad  made  her  debut.  Herbert  Wither- 
spoon  was  appointed  in  May,  1935,  to  succeed 
Gatti-Casazza  but  '  '  *  '  '  '  ' 

Edward  Johnson „ 

1932  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Associ 

been  formed  to  replace  the  Metropolitan  Opera 


Saint-Die,  Luneville,  and  Nancv  to  join  the  Mo- 
selle just  N  of  Nancy    Its  very  irregular  level  has 
necessitated  an  intricate  system  of  controls 
Meurthe-et-Moselle    (mur"tam6zM'),    department 
(2,039  sq  mi  ,  pop  528,805),  NE  France,  in  LOR- 


inc.   1900.    Insulation  products  are  made  here. 

There  are  a  few  18th-century  buildings    A  veter- 

. ans*  home  (1932)  and  a  county  tuberculosis  hos- 

bought  the  house  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and      pital  are  near. 

Real  Estate  Company,  marking  the  final  step  in    Metz,  Christian*  see  AMANA  SOCIETY, 


congresses  at  Vienna  (1814-15,  see  VIENNA,  CON-     was  professoi  in  the  academies  first  of  Louvain  and 
ORKBS  or),   Aachen    (1818),   Carlsbad    (1819,    see      later  of  Brussels 

CARLSBAD  DECREES),  Troppau  (1820,  see  TROP-    Meurthe  (muit),  river,  106  mi   long,  E  France,  in 
PAU,  CONOUESB  OF),  Laibat n  (1821,  sec  LAIBACH,      Lorraine     Rising  in  the  Vosges,  it  flows  NW  past 

CONGRKSH  OF),  and  Verona   (1822,    see  VERONA,      "       ' *  ' 

CONGRESS  OF)  and  was  the  ( hief  statesman  of  the 
so-called  HOLY  ALLIANCE  In  1818  he  was  created 
prince  His  brilliant  assistant  was  Friodrich  von 

GENTZ     The  Metternich  system  depended  upon      , _,.  ... _  ,  F,r ,  ... 

political  and  religious  censorship,  espionage,  and      RAINS,  bordering  on  Belgium     Nancy  is  the  de- 
the  suppression  of  revolutionary  and   nationalist      partmental  capital 

movements  His  name  became  anathema  to  liber-  Meuse  (muz),  department  (2,410  sq  mi  ;  pop 
als  everywhere,  and  the  Revolution  of  1848  (which  188,786),  NE  France,  in  LORRAINE,  bordering  on 
forced  him  to  geek  refuge  in  England)  was  almost  Belgium  It  is  drained  by  the  Meuse  river  and 
wholly  directed  at  his  repressive  system  He  re-  traversed  by  the  hills  of  the  ARGONNB  Bar-lo-Duc 
turned  to  Austria  in  1851  His  memoirs  were  pub-  (the  capital)  and  Verdun  are  the  chief  towns 
lished  posthumously  (1880-84),  as  was  his  corre-  Meuse  (muz,  Fr  muz).  Dutch  and  Flemish  Maas 
spondence  (1899)  The  authoritative  work  on  Met-  (miis),  river,  c  560  mi  long,  traversing  NE  France, 
ternich  is  Heinnch,  Ritter  von  Srbik,  Metternich,  S  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands  It  runs  N  from 

~  the   Langres   Plateau   past   Verdun,   Sedan,   and 

Mezieres,  crosses  into  Belgium,  and  is  joined  by 
the  Sambre  at  Namur  From  Namur  it  winds  east- 
ward skirting  the  Ardennes,  passes  Li6ge,  and 
'••-  *T  into  the  Netherlands  at  Maastricht  The 
section  of  the  Meuse  valley  is  an  important 
ul  and  mining  region,  especially  m  the  dis- 
tricts surrounding  NAMUR  and  LIEGE  After  pass- 
ing Venlo  and  Bergen  in  the  Netherlands,  tho  river 
swings  westward  Near  'a  Hertogenbosch  (which  it 
does  not  touch)  it  branches  out  one  branch,  arbi- 
trarily called  Maas,  flows  northwest  to  join  the 


der  Staatsmann  und  der  Mensch  (2  vole  ,  1925)  See 
biographies  by  Arthur  Herman  (1932),  Algernon 
Cecil  (1933),  Helene  du  Coudray  (1935),  Frederick 
de  Reichenberg  (1938),  and  Ilaoul  Auernheimer 


it  died  only  a  few  weeks  later.      (1940),  A  J  May,  The  Age  of  Metternich  (1933)  turns  N  n 

was  appointed  m  his  place     In    Metuchen  (mutu'chun),  borough  (pop  6,557),  NE     Belgian  se 
titan  Opera  Association,  Inc  ,  had      N  J.,  NE  of  New  Brunswick,  settled  before  1700,     industrial 
replace  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  and  performances  were  now  underwrit- 
ten by  public  subscription    In  1940  the  association 


r „ _  —  ,                                                    .                                                            , 

transference  from  private  to  public  sponsorship.  Metz  (Eng   and  Ger    mSta,  Fr.  mea),  city  (pop.  WAAL  near  Gormchem;  the  joint  Waal  and  Maas 

In  June,  1949,  Rudolf  Bmg  was  appointed  to  BUG-  65,472),  capital  of  Moselle  dept.,  NE  France,  on  then  form  the  MERWEDB.  The  other  branch,  called 

oeed  Johnson  at  the  end  of  the  season  1949-60.  the  Moselle  nver    It  is  a  cultural  and  commercial  Bergsche  Maas,  flows  into  an  inlet  of  the  North  Sea 

See  Irving  Kolodin,  The  Metropolitan  Opera,  188S-  center  of  LORRAINE    Of  pre-Roman  ongm,  Meta  S  of  Dordrecht     The  Old  Meuae  (Dutch  Oude 

1939  (1940) ,  W.  H.  Seltsam,  Metropolitan  Opera,  was  an  early  episcopal  see  and  became  (6th  cent.)  Afoot),  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Waal,  and  the  New 

Annals  (1947).  the  capital  of  AUM-HAWA.  After  the  division  of  the  Meuse  (Dutch  Nuuwe  Moat),  which  ia  a  contmua- 

Cr«M  ratarracM  ar«  Jatkatfd  bjr  SMALL  CAPITAL*.  Th*  key  to  prottuaciatfoa  <ac«a  paf*  1. 


tlon  of  the  Lux,  both  actually  belong  to  the  Rhine 
estuary.  The  Meuse  is  linked  with  the  port  of  Ant- 
werp by  the  ALBERT  CANAL  and  with  Rotterdam 
and  other  Dutch  ports  by  the  intricate  system  of 
Dutch  waterways,  it  is  thus  one  of  the  chief  thor- 
oughfares of  Europe.  A  strategic  line  of  defense, 
particularly  in  Belgium  and  France,  the  Meuse 
valley  has  been  a  battleground  in  many  wars,  and 
moat  of  the  cities  along  its  course  have  been  strong- 
ly fortified  since  the  Middle  Ages. 
Me  war,  India  see  UDAIPUH 

Mexia  (muha'u,  -he'u),  city  (pop  6,410),  E  central 
Texas,  ENE  of  Waco,  nettled  1873  A  long-pros- 
perous cotton  town,  it  experienced  an  oil  boom 
after  discovery  of  oil  fields  m  1920  It  has  plants 
processing  cotton,  textile  mills,  and  other  small  in- 
dustries Fort  Parker  State  Park  is  near  by 
Mexicali  (maheka'le,  mfikslka'le),  city  (pop. 
18,775),  capital  of  the  northern  district  of  Lower 
California,  Mexico  Across  the  border  from  Calexi- 
co,  Calif ,  Mexicali  is  an  important  agricultural 
center  in  an  extension  of  the  Imperial  Valley  of 
California  Cotton  ia  the  chief  crop 
Mexican  art  was  already  highly  developed  in  the 
ancient  civilizations  flourishing  before  the  conquest 
of  Cort6s  Archaeological  remains  have  been 
found  in  Mayan  and  Aztec  settlements  attesting 
to  a  very  sophistic  ated  technique  Other  cultures, 
such  as  those  of  the  Toltoc  and  Teotihuacan,  also 
left  their  stamp  on  the  country  in  the  form  of  tem- 
ples, sculpture,  pottery,  and  wall  paintings  The 
nearly  100-inch  statue  of  the  goddess  Coathcuo  of 
Aztec  workmanship  is  an  example  of  the  massive 
classic  art  that  has  influenced  later  artistic  develop- 
ments of  Mexico  The  most  unique  expression  of 
early  Mexican  artists  are  the  feather  paintings,  in 
which  innumerable  small  piec  es  of  bird  feathers  in 
a  wide  range  of  colors  are  gummed  against  a  back- 
ground to  produce  a  picture  So  highly  developed 
was  this  craft  that  some  of  the  feather  paintings 
look,  at  a  short  distance,  like  meticulous  oils  The 
feather  painters  enjoyed  immense  social  prestige 
among  tncir  people  With  the  coining  of  the  Span- 
ish to  Mexico,  the  natives  wore  introduced  to  Euro- 
pean art,  ospec  mlly  painting  A  good  many  Span- 
ish paintings  were  brought  there,  and  the  native 
artists,  quick  to  learn  and  extremely  dexterous,  be- 
came during  the  17th  and  18th  cent  adept  at  religi- 
ous oil  painting  and  at  modeling  religious  figures  in 
wax  Tho  serenity  and  sensitivity  of  the  early  na- 
tive art  wore  added  to  the  Spanish  influence  to  give 
to  Mexican  painting  a  mellowness  and  richness  of 
<  olor  not  at  that  time  yet  ac  hieved  in  Spam  Fiftv 
•years  or  so  before  Murillo  made  his  mark  as  a 
colonst,  Mexican  artists  were  already  giving  their 
works  ru  h  red  and  blue  tonea  This  t\  pe  of  work 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  Mexican  baroque  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  more  rigid,  less  pliant 
European  baroque  Baltasar  de  EC  have,  the  elder, 
is  considered  the  first  groat  Mexican  artist,  he 
founded  the  first  native  school  m  1609  His  Agony 
tn  the  Garden  (1582-1020)  is  an  example  of  a 
Renaissance  work  with  a  Spanish  character  The 
]8th  cent  produ<  ed  a  large  number  of  artists,  out- 
standing among  them  were  Jose  Ibarra  and  Miguel 
Cabrera  A  period  of  academic  art  followed,  pro- 
ducing no  very  distinctive  works,  this  period  of 
imitation  was  broken  at  the  close  of  the  19th  <  ent 
by  the  painter  Jos/1  Maria  Vclasco,  whose  percep- 
tive landscapes,  individual  in  their  execution, 
again  reaffirmed  u  national  style  Jose  Guadalupe 
Posada  was  famous  for  his  satirical  prints  Since 
the  revolution  of  1910  Mexico  has  been  outstanding 
in  its  use  of  mural  painting  for  the  expression  of 
social  themes  Diego  Rivera,  Jose  Clomente  Oroz- 
co,  and  David  Alfaro  Siqueiros  aie  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  this  technique,  they  are  noted  also 
for  their  revival  of  fresco  painting  Widest  known 
of  the  modern  Mexican  caricaturists  is  Miguel 
Covarrubias,  of  the  abstract  painters  Rufino  Ta- 
ma\  o  has  shown  that  m  the  new  and  experimental 
stylos  Mexican  artists  have  much  to  contribute 
Influential  as  teacher  and  art  critic  as  well  as  paint- 
er is  Dr  Atl,  pseud  of  Gerardo  Munllo  Apart 
from  painting,  wood  sculpture  has  alao  flourished 
in  Mexico  throughout  its  long  centuries  of  civiliza- 
tion, folk  arts,  such  as  weaving  of  scrapes,  pottery 
making,  and  silverwork,  have  developed  alongside 
the  fine  arts  For  Mexican  arc  lutecture,  see  SPAN- 
ISH (  OLONIAL  ARCHITECTURE 

Mexican  hairless  dog,  small  dog  of  Mexico,  about 
the  size  of  a  fox  terrier  Its  body  is  hairless,  except 
for  a  fuzz  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  sometimes 
there  are  a  few  hairs  at  the  end  of  the  tail  It  is  of 
ancient  and  unknown  origin  Some  say  that  the 
dog  reached  the  Valley  of  Mexico  with  the  Aztec 
In  Mexico  it  was  long  valued  partly  because  of  the 
legendary  healing  powers  ascribed  to  it  In  the 
United  States  it  is  recognized  as  a  toy  breed;  it  is 
an  active  well-proportioned  little  dog  with  an 
arched  neck,  long  tail,  and  smooth  skin  (of  a  vari- 
ety of  solid  colors  and  sometimes  mottled).  Similar 
breeds  are  known  in  China. 

Mexican  literature:  see  SPANISH  AMERICAN  LITER- 

Mexican  War,  1846-48,  fought  by  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  While  its  immediate  cause  was  the 
annexation  of  Texas  (Dec.,  1846),  other  factors  dis- 
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turbed  peaceful  relations  between  the  two  repub- 
lics. In  the  United  States  there  was  agitation  for 
the  settlement  of  the  long-standing  claims  of 
American  citizens  against  Mexico,  and  many  de- 
sired the  acquisition  of  California,  which  was 
becoming  restive  under  Mexican  control  with  the 
influx  of  English-speaking  people  and  upon  which 
it  was  believed  that  France  and  Britain  cast  cove- 
tous eyes  Despite  the  rupture  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
after  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union.  Presi- 
dent James  K  Polk  sent  John  SLID  ELL  to  offer  the 
assumption  of  American  claims  by  his  government 
in  return  for  boundary  adjustment  and  to  pur- 
chase California  and  New  Mexico,  part  of  which 
was  claimed  bv  Texas  When  Mexico  declined  to 
negotiate,  the  United  States  prepared  to  enforce  a 
settlement  which  could  not  be  arrived  at  by  di- 
plomacy The  war  was  most  heartily  supported  by 
frank  imperialists  and  by  those  who  wished  to  see 
slaveholdmg  territory  extended  The  settlement 
of  the  Oregon  boundary  dispute  (June,  1846), 
which  took  place  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  seemed  to  indicate  British  acquiescence, 
for  it  granted  the  United  States  a  free  hand  Early 
in  May,  1845,  American  troops  under  Gen  Zachary 
TAYLOR  were  stationed  at  the  Sabme  river  pre- 
liminary to  an  advance  to  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
southern  boundary  claimed  by  Texas  In  July, 
Taylor  advanced  to  Corpus  Christi,  and  after  the 
failure  of  Slidell's  mission  he  occupied  (March, 
1846)  Point  Isabel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
To  the  Mexicans,  who  claimed  the  Nueces  as  the 
boundary,  this  was  an  a<  t  of  aggression,  and  after 
some  negotiations  Gen  Mariano  Arusta  crossed  the 
Rio  Grande  On  May  3  the  guns  of  Matamoros  be- 
gan to  shell  Fort  Brown  (then  Fort  Taylor),  an 
advanced  American  position  near  the  present 
Brownsville,  Texas  President  Polk  called  these 
Mexican  actions  an  invasion  of  American  soil,  and 
on  Mav  12,  1846,  Congress  declared  war  Taylor, 
meanwhile,  had  rushed  to  defend  Fort  Brown,  and 
before  the  formal  declaration  of  war  reached  him 
he  had  defeated  the  Mexicans  at  PALO  ALTO  and 
RESACA  »K  LA  PALMA  The  Mexicans  retreated 
across  the  Rio  Grande  Taylor  took  Matamoros 
(Mav  18)  and  after  a  five-day  battle  (Sept  ,  1846) 
occupied  Monterrey  In  June,  Stephen  W  KEARNY 
left  Fort  Loavenworth  for  New  Mexico  with  some 
1,600  men  including  a  force  of  Missouri  volunteers 
under  Alexander  DONIPHAN  Santa  Jo  was  taken,  a 
provisional  government  was  set  up,  and  Domphan 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  area  Kearny 
pushed  on  to  California  to  find  that  this  province 
with  the  aid  of  Commodore  John  D  SLOAT  (later 
relieved  by  Robert  F  STOCKTON)  and  John  C. 
FREMONT  had  already  ox<  hanged  Mexican  for 
American  rule  After  reinforcements  reached 
Santa  l<e,  Domphan  was  enabled  to  invade  N 
Mexico,  taking  El  Paso  and  Chihuahua  before  he 
joined  forces  with  Gen  John  E  WOOL  (who  had 
advanced  SW  from  San  Antonio)  and  with  Taj  lor 
at  Saltillo  S^NTA  ANNA,  who  had  been  in  exile  in 
Cuba  and  had  been  allowed  passage  through  the 
U  S  blockade  at  Veracruz,  had  now  assumed  tho 
presidencv  and  gathered  a  large  force  to  stop  Tay- 
lor's advance  The  American  commander  was 
weakened  b\  the  transfer  of  many  of  his  best  troops 
to  the  expedition  Gen  Wmfield  SCOTT  was  to  take 
to  Verac  ruz  Tav  lor  was  m  an  extremeh  vulner- 
able position  when  Santa  Anna  struck  at  BUENA 
VISTA  (Feb  ,  1847)  The  fighting  was  hard  and 
was  a  drawn  battle,  but  the  Mexicans  withdrew  in 
confusion  Tho  final  campaign  of  the  war  began 
with  the  landing  of  U  S  forces  at  Veracruz  in 
Man  h,  1847  Scott  was  supported  bv  a  naval  task 
force  under  David  CONNFR  (who  was  relieved  bv 
Matthew  C  PKKRY)  ,  they  landed  some  12,000  men 
and  after  a  three-day  bombardment  took  the  city 
Then  began  Scott's  drive  on  Mexico  city  Santa 
Anna  was  defeated  at  the  mountain  stronghold  of 
CERRO  GORDO  After  hard  fighting  Mexican  forces 
were  routed  at  CONTRERAS  and  Churulmsco  The 
Mexicans  accepted  (Aug  ,  1847)  an  armistice,  but 
after  a  month  of  futile  peace  negotiations  fighting 
was  resumed  Tho  Mexican  capital  was  heavily 
defended  by  strong  points  at  Casa  Mata  and  Mo- 
lino  del  Hey  and  the  great  fortress  of  CH  \PULTEPEC 
William  J  Worth  carried  the  strong  points  The 
supposedly  impregnable  Chapultepec  was  stormed 
by  savage  Amenc  an  assault  led  by  Gon  John  A 
QUITMAN,  the  heroic  defense  offered  by  the  Mexi- 
can boy  heroes  availed  nothing  On  Sept.  14,  1847, 
American  troops  entered  Mexico  city,  where  they 
remained  until  peace  was  restored  The  United 
States  had  won  an  easy  victory  partly  because 
Mexico  was  torn  by  civil  strife  and  had  no  united 
opposition  to  face  the  invader  The  Mexican  presi- 
dency had  changed  hands  12  times  m  the  war, 
and  some  of  the  states  had  refused  to  cooperate 
with  the  central  government  Peace  negotiations 
were  conducted,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
bv  N  P.  TUIBT,  a  secret  envoy  whose  relations  with 
General  Scott  were  at  first  strained,  the  final  nego- 
tiations took  place  after  his  authority  had  expired 
The  treaty  which  he  signed  was,  however,  ratified 
bv  the  US.  Senate  (March  10,  1848).  Mexico,  by 
the  Treaty  of  GUADALUPB  HIDALGO,  ceded  to  the 
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United  States  two  fifths  of  all  Mexican  territory 
and  received  an  indemnity  of  $15,000,000  and  the 
assumption  of  American  claims  by  the  U.S  govern- 
ment The  boundary  between  the  two  countries, 
as  outlined,  was  to  follow  the  Rio  Grande  from  its 
mouth  to  the  New  Mexican  line,  then  W  to  the 
Gila  river,  and  with  that  stream  to  the  Colorado, 
and  then,  following  the  boundary  between  Upper 
California  and  Lower  California,  to  the  Pacific 
See  H  I  Priestly,  The  Mexican  Nation  (1923), 
G  L  Rives,  The  United  Statet  and  Mexico,  1821- 
1848  (1913),  J  H.  Smith,  The  War  with  Mexico 
(1919),  Bernard  De  Voto,  The  Year  of  Decision 
(1943),  A  H  Bill,  Rehearsal  for  Conflict  (1947),  H 
S  Henry,  The  Story  of  the  Mexican  War  (1950). 
Mexico  (meVsIko),  Span  Mexico  or  Mejico  (both 
mfi'heko),  republic  (760,373  sq  mi  ,  1946  estimated 
pop  22,776,041),  North  America,  between  United 
States  on  the  north  and  Central  America  on  the 
south  The  capital  is  Mexico  city.  It  is  the  small- 
est of  the  three  great  nations  of  North  America 
and  the  largest  of  the  nations  of  Middle  America 
It  stretches  south  from  the  river  border  (the  Rio 
Grande)  with  Texas  and  the  land  borders  with  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California  to  the  borders  of 
Guatemala  and  British  Honduras  The  Pacific 
Ocean  is  on  the  west  and  also,  as  the  country  tapers 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  on  the  southwest 
and  west  The  Mexican  peninsula  of  Yucatan  m 
the  east  juts  out  and  helps  to  divide  the  Atlantic 
waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 
Administratively  the  country  is  divided  into  28 
states  and  three  territories,  apart  from  the  capital, 
which  is  set  aside  m  the  Federal  District  The  states 
are  AGUASCALIENTES,  CAMPECHE,  CHIAPAS,  CHI- 
HUAHUA, C04HUILA,  COLIMA,  DuRANOO,  GUANA- 

JUATO,  GUERRERO,   HIDALGO,  JALISCO,   MEXICO, 

MICHOACAN,    MORELOS,    NAYARIT,    NuEVO    L.E6N, 

OAXACA,  PUEBLA,  QUERETARO,  SAN  Luis  PoToaf, 

SlNALOA,    SONORA,   TABASCO,    TAM  4.ULIPAR,    TLAX- 

CAIA,  VERACRUZ,  YUCATAN,  and  ZACATECAB  The 
territories  are  the  two  sections  of  LOWER  CALIFOR- 
NIA and  QUINTANA  Roo  Much  of  Mexico  is 
mountainous  The  cordilleras  of  the  SIERRA 
MA  ORE  run  southward  through  the  northern 
and  central  parts  of  the  country,  converging  until 
they  reac  h  the  transverse  east-west  volcanic  belt, 
which  has  some  of  the  noblest  peaks  of  Mexico, 
including  ORIZABA,  POPOCATEPETL,  and  IXTACI- 
HUATL  Below  the  volcanic  belt  are  jumbled  masses 
of  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Madre  del  Sur,  which 
have  helped  to  make  S  Mexico  one  of  the  most 
inaccessible,  picturesque,  and  undeveloped  sec- 
tions The  mountains  rise  above  coastal  plains  m 
both  east  and  west  In  the  west  the  plain  is  narrow, 
always  threatened  by  the  mountains,  which  ulti- 
mately reach  the  sea  in  the  south  There  are  sever- 
al good  natural  harbors,  best  known  among  them 
ACAPULCO  and  MAZATIAN  The  thin  peninsula  of 
Lower  California  is  a  separate  land  between  the 
Gulf  of  California  and  the  Pa<  ific  proper  In  the 
east  the  coastal  plain  vanes  in  width  Like  the 
coastal  plain  in  the  west,  it  is  excessively  hot,  but 
it  has  rich  oil-bearing  lands  Oil  has  made  the  for- 
tune of  the  northern  port,  TAMPICO,  and  has  con- 
tributed much  to  VFRACRUZ,  which  has  the  added 
distinction  of  being  the  old,  vital  port  of  Mexico 
in  Spanish  times  It  is  still  the  chief  eastern  port, 
supplying  Mexico  citv  ami  the  other  cities  of  the 
central  plateau  The  central  plateau,  between 
bram  hes  of  the  Sierra  Madre  is  the  heart  of  Mexi- 
co The  plateau  is  not  ac  tuallv  a  tableland  It  is 
broken  b\  mountain  ranges  and  gouged  into  bar- 
rancas hundreds  of  feet  deep  Within  it  are  drain- 
age basins  that  have  no  outlet  to  the  sea  One  of 
them,  the  LAC»UNA  DISTRICT,  is  ono  of  the  most 
productive  areas  of  Mexico.  Storms  blowing  m 
from  the  sea  are  blocked  by  the  mountains  Tho 
central  plateau  in  the  north  is  desert  and  semi- 
desert  except  for  the  irrigated  areas  It  is  used 
principally  for  stock  raising  In  the  south,  tho 
region  called  ANAHUAC,  there  are  some  semiarid 
sections  Aridity  is  tho  curse  of  Mexican  agricul- 
ture, greatly  reducing  the  area  of  arable  land, 
which  is  not  naturally  extensive  because  of  the 
moiui tains  and  the  jungle  sections  The  shortage 
of  food  crops  is  a  most  serious  problem,  which  even 
the  extensive  irrigation  sc  hemes  will  not  solve  for 
some  tune  There  are,  however,  many  acres  vet  to 
be  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  extension  of 
modern  agricultural  methods  will  greatly  increase 
production  As  yet  many  of  tho  village  farmers 
generally  use  the  production  methods  of  pre- 
Columbian  days  Tho  central  plateau  has  the  great- 
est concentration  of  population  and  most  of  the 
large  cities — Mexico,  GUADALAJARA,  MONTERREY, 
PUEBLA,  and  the  rest  Except  for  the  oil-based  in- 
dustries of  tho  coastal  cities  and  the  many  home 
crafts  throughout  Mexico  (making  of  potter*  and 
baskets  and  the  weaving  of  wool  and  cotton),  the 
industries  of  Mexico  are  concentrated  in  the  pla- 
teau cities,  notably  in  Mexico  citv  and  Monterrey 
Textiles  and  clothing,  food  and  tobacco  processing, 
making  of  construction  materials,  and  manufac- 
ture of  leather  goods  are  all  of  importance.  Paper 
making  and  publishing  are  of  increasing  impor- 
tance The  iron  and  steel  mills  at  Monterrey  are 
notable,  and  breweries  at  Monterrey  and  Mexico 
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city  are  large  concerns     Many  of  the  mountain 
towns  at  the  mines  (which  are  overwhelmingly 
foreign  owned)  have  industries  connected  with  the 
extracting  of  minerals    In  the  Yucatan  peninsula 
rainfall  is  not  heavy,  but  in  Tabasco  there  are 
steaming  tropic  jungles  with  more  than  100  in   of 
rain  a  year    The  climate  varies  with  the  altitude, 
so  that  although  the  country  lies  mostly  in  the 
tropical  zone,  there  are  regions  of  hot,  temperate, 
and  cool  lands — tterra  caliente,  tierra  templada,  and 
tierra  frta.    Mexico  produces  crops  from  all  these 
zones,  tropical  fruits,  rubber,  chicle,  hardwoods, 
sugar  cane,  cacao,  corn,  wheat  and  other  grama, 
tobacco,  and  cotton     Corn,  squash,  and  beans  are 
the  basic  subsistence  crops  today  as  they  were  in 
the  times  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man    The 
wealth  of  the  mountains  in  minerals  has,  however, 
since  the  Spanish  Conquest  been  much  exploited 
tn  silver,  gold,  load,  tin,  antimony,  tine,  iron,  and 
mercury     Ancient  Indian  civilizations  giew  and 
flourished  m  Mexico  and  left  great  stone  remains 
that  have  been  studied  by  the  archaeologists — the 
MAYA,  the  TOLTEC,  the  AZTKC,  the  MIXTEC,  and 
the  ZAPOTEC     The  first  to  visit  the  coast  were 
Francisco  FERNANDEZ  BE  C6RDOBA  in  1517  and 
Juan  de  GRUALVA  in  1618    The  conquest  was  un- 
dertaken in  1519  by  llernan  CORTES,  who  with  his 
able  lieutenants  such  as  Pedro  de  ALVABADO  man- 
aged by  intrigue  and  hard  fighting  to  take  the 
Aztec  capital,  TENOCHTITI.AN,  bring  down  the  em- 
pire of  the  Aztec,  and  ward  off  Spanish  rivals  such 
as  Panfilo  de  NAHVAEZ    In  1528  the  first  AUDIEN- 
CIA  was  set  up  under  Nufio  de  Guzman,  who  then 
spread  Spanish  civilization  N  into  NUEVA  GALICIA 
The  land  waa  made  into  the  viceroyalty  of  New 
Spain  under  Antonio  de  MLNDOZA  m  1535,  and  the 
process  of  Christianizing  and  Europeamzing  the 
Indians  went  forward  under  such  men  as  Juan  de 
ZUMARRAGA     Nevertheless,  the  Spanish  remained 
a  small  number  in  the  vast  Indian  population,  and 
pacifying  and  establishing  control  over  the  Indians 
continued  an  arduous  task  through  the  centuries, 
with  serious  outbreaks  of  trouble  from  the  MIXTON 
WAR  to  the  Pueblo  revolt    The  population  devel- 
oped slowly  into  three  groups — the  whites,   the 
mestizos,  and  the  Indians    They  did  not  coalesce 
easily,  despite  the  efforts  of  many  able  viceroys 
such  as  Luis  de  VELASCO  (both  father  and  son) 
and  the  younger  conde  de  RFV  ILLA  GIGEDO     The 
efforts  of  the  Church  did  result  fairly  early  in  at 
least  nominal  Christ  lamzat  ion  of  the  Indians,  and 
the  population  of  Mexico  today  is  overwhelmingly 
Roman  Catholic     Yet  the  Church  did  not  succeed 
in  mending  the  tissue  of  society,  and  the  lands 
owned  by  the  Church  and  its  huge  political  power 
tended  to  add  to  the  problems  of  a  country  bur- 
dened with  the  problems  of  large  landholdmgs  and 
a  depressed  laboring  class  on  the  lands,  in  the  mines, 
and  in  the  small  factories  (chiefly  the  textile  mills, 
called  obrajes).   The  increase  in  the  mestizo  class, 
without  a  place  or  privileges,  and  the  antagonism 
between  the  Spanish-born  (aachujnnes)  and  native- 
born  (criolloa)  added  to  the  stress    The  system  of 
mercantilism  drained  the  mineral  wealth  to  Spam, 
and  manufacturing  establishments  were  forbidden 
m  New  Spain     There  was  much  corruption  and 
some  apathy  in  the  administration  of  lesser  officials. 
All  these  evils  grew  over  the  centuries  while  the 
conquest  and  consolidation  of  new  territories  went 
on     Most  of  present  Mexico  and  of  the  former 
Spanish  holdings  in  the  present  United  States  were 
occupied  early     The  regions  known  as  Nueva 
Gahcia  and  Nuevo  Leon  were  explored  in  the  16th 
cent  ,  as  waa  California,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
middle  and  the  late  18th  cent   that  Nueva  San- 
tander  (NE  Mexico)  and  Texas  were  occupied  in 
any  large  degree,  and  even  then  Spanish  control 
was  not  strong     Many  of  the  administrative  evils 
were  wiped  out  by  the  reforms  of  Jose  de  GALVEZ, 
who  introduced  the  system  of  mtendancies,  but  dis- 
content With  Spanish  rule  continued  to  grow  among 
the  Creoles    Revolutionary  ideas  wore  spread  from 
France,  and  the  intellectual  and  business  classes 
were  ripe  for  revolt  when  Napoleon's  subjugation 
of    Spam    offered    an    opportunity      The    priest 
HIDALGO  r  COSTILLA  opened  the  rebellion  by  issu- 
ing the  gnto  de  Dolores  [cry  of  Dolores]  on  Sept  10, 
1811     Armies  sprang  up  under  the  command  of 
such   leaders   as   Ignacio   ALLENDE,   Jose   Maria 
AloRELOs  Y  PAvdtf,  Vicente  GUERRERO,  and  Mari- 
ano MATAMOROS.    Hidalgo  was  at  first  successful 
but  lost  (1811)  the  decisive  battle  of  Calder6n 
Bridge  and  was  captured  and  executed     Morelos 
and  Matamoros  were  defeated,  and  Guerrero  was 
driven  into  tho  wilds    The  revolution  thus  almost 
died  away,  but  the  movement  did  continue  some- 
what. It  took  a  new  turn  when  the  royalist  general 
AguBtin  de  ITURBIDB  negotiated  with  Guerrero 
and  arrived  at  the  Plan  of  IOUALA  in  1821.   This 
set  up  an  empire,  of  which  Iturbide  was  emperor, 
but  the  scheme  was  ahort-lived    In  1823  the  repub- 
lican leaders  SANTA  ANNA  and  GUADAJLUPE  VIC- 
TORIA drove  out  Iturbide.  The  republic  was  set  up 
with  GUADALUPSS  VICTORIA  as  president.    Person- 
alism  took  hold,  each  political  and  military  leader 
seeking  his  own  ends    Governments  rose  and  fell. 
Nothing  was  done  to  solve  the  land  problems  and 
the  other  social  evils.  Guerrero  and  Nicola*  BRAVO 
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were  rivals  in  Guadaiupe  Victoria's  administration. 
In  1828  Guerrero,  aided  by  Santa,  Anna,  gained  tho 
presidency,  but  m  1830  he  was  overthrown  Santa 
Anna's  shadow  hangs  over  the  next  decades  of 
Mexican  history.  He  and  Anastaaio  BUSTAMANTE 
pursued  their  separate  courses  of  personal  ad- 
vancement, but  it  was  Santa  Anna  who  dominated 
Mexico  The  Texas  Revolution  threw  him  from 
power,  but  he  was  able  to  overcome  the  disgrace 
and  was  again  president  (1841-44)  Waste  and 
corruption  and  inefficiency  were  rampant  AU  the 
while  the  evils  of  the  social  order  went  unchal- 
lenged The  war  with  Texas  started  a  train  of 
events  that  brought  on  the  war  with  the  United 
States — the  MEXICAN  WAR  The  results  were 
disastrous,  and  Mexico  lost  a  large  block  of  terri- 
tory to  the  United  States  (later  augmented  by  the 
GADBDEN  PURCHASE).  Santa  Anna  returned  to 
power  as  "perpetual  dictator."  The  Revolution  of 
Ayutla,  which  overthrew  him  in  1855,  was  the  most 
significant  event  in  Mexican  history  after  the 
achievement  of  independence.  Men  who  favored 
and  demanded  a  reform  program  came  to  the  fore 
— Juan  ALVAREZ,  Ignacio  COMOWORT,  Miguel  and 
Sebastian  LKKDO  DE  TEJAUA,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  Bemto  JUAREZ  The  constitution  of  1857 
instituted  liberal  reforms,  including  secularization 
of  church  property,  attack  on  the  privileges  of  the 
army,  and  land  reform  The  opposition  to  the 
sweeping  reforms  grow  more  and  more  bitter,  and 
when  Comonfort  resigned,  Juarez  became  president 
and  carried  on  agauist  the  conservatives  the  vigor- 
ous campaigns  of  the  War  of  the  Reform  (1858-61) 
The  liberals  succeeded,  and  the  conservatives 
sought  foreign  aid  They  found  it  in  Napoleon  III 
Intervention  followed  and  led  to  the  brief  interlude 
of  empire  in  Mexico  (1864-67)  As  long  as  Em- 
peror MAXIMILIAN  was  supported  by  French  arms 
it  was  hard  for  Juarez  even  to  maintain  resistance, 
but  with  the  loss  of  French  aid,  the  frail  empire 
collapsed  completely  Maximilian  was  shot,  and 
Juarez  again  ruled  Mexico  He  consolidated  his 
power,  but  political  differences  prevented  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  reform  program  Porfino 
DfAZ,  who  had  led  a  revolt  against  Juarez  in  1871 
and  continued  it  against  Sebastian  Lerdo  do  Tejo- 
da,  once  more  sprang  into  revolt  when  ho  lost  tho 
presidential  election  of  1876  This  time  IIP  was 
successful,  and  he  established  himself  firmly  in 
power  until  1911  The  period  of  his  rule  waa  one 
of  great  material  development,  with  the  spread  of 
railroads,  the  increase  of  foreign  investments,  and 
the  steady  growth  of  national  wealth  But  the 
social  maladjustment  waa  made  worse  with  the 
favoring  of  great  landowners,  the  Indians  lost  more 
of  their  lands  and  sank  deeper  into  PEONAGE  The 
introduction  of  foreign  capital,  while  it  made  possi- 
ble this  material  progress,  also  drained  Mexican 
wealth  away  Education  stagnated  Self-govern- 
ment was  merely  formal  After  a  pretense  of  re- 
establishing democratic  forms,  Diaz  was  roelocted 
in  1910,  and  an  idealistic  revolutionary  leader, 
Francisco  I  MADEKO,  raised  the  standard  against 
him  The  revolution  was  successful,  and  Mexico 
was  thrown  into  a  ferment  of  revolt  Madero 
proved  incapable  of  accomplishing  much  in  reform, 
because  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  establish  order 
He  fell,  and  Victoriano  HUEHTA  established  a  reac- 
tionary rule  Revolutions  promptly  sprang  up 
under  the  leadership  of  Venustiano  CARRANZA, 
Francisco  VHIA,  and  Emihano  ZAPATA  Huerta 
was  involved  in  troubles  with  President  Wilson  of 
the  United  States  After  a  long  struggle  to  main- 
tain himself  and  after  the  landing  of  U  S.  troops 
at  Veracruz,  Huerta  resigned  (1914)  Cairanza 
had  adopted  a  strong  revolutionary  program,  in- 
cluding the  nationalization  of  mineral-yielding 
lands  and  the  restoration  of  the  communal  lands  to 
the  Indians  He  also  favored  a  vast  educational 
plan  The  liberals  fell  out  Carranza's  generals, 
especially  Alvaro  OBHIXJON,  finally  succeeded  in 
defeating  Villa  and  Zapata,  but  not  until  Villa's 
raids  had  brought  on  the  U  S  expedition  under 
John  J  Pershing  and  had  greatly  embittered  the 
relations  between  United  States  and  Mexico  The 
constitution  of  1917  outlined  agrarian  and  labor 
reforms,  tho  educational  and  religious  provisions 
brought  on  trouble  with  the  Churrh,  the  clauses 
concerning  minerals  brought  on  conflict  with  for- 
eign capital  There  was  little  opportunity  to  put 
these  reforms  into  immediate  effect  as  the  turbu- 
lent revolution  went  on  Obregon  led  a  successful 
revolt  against  Carranza,  and  after  the  short  term 
of  Adolfo  de  la  Huerta  as  provisional  president, 
Obreg6n  was  president  (1920-24)  There  waa  a 
concerted  effort  to  systematize  the  revolution.  Up- 
risings were  suppressed,  the  most  important  was 
that  of  De  la  Huerta  in  1924.  Plutarco  E.  CAUJCS 
succeeded  to  the  presidency  and  continued  the 
establishment  of  order.  Calles  became  the  "strong 
man"  of  Mexico  His  administration  (1924-28) 
saw  the  advance  of  some  reforms  but  generally 
marked  a  backswing  toward  conservatism.  A 
working  agreement  was  reached  with  the  United 
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ministration,  and  Calles  continued  the  dominant 
figure  in  its  organization  Obregon,  elected  to 
succeed  in  the  presidency,  was  assassinated.  FOR- 
TES GIL  became  president.  Calles  retired  to  private 
life  but  returned  to  help  put  down  a  revolution  in 
1929  He  was  generally  conceded  to  be  the  power 
behind  the  administration  of  Fortes  Gil,  in  which 
growing  conservatism  was  apparent.  ORTIZ  RUBIO 
succeeded  Portes  Gil  aa  president  (1930-32)  and 
was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Abelardo  L.  RODRIGUEZ 
(1932-34)  The  provisional  presidency  ended  with 
the  inauguration  of  Lazaro  CARDENAS  m  1934. 
Vigorous  and  idealistic,  Cardenas  forced  Calles  into 
exile  and  set  about  long-needed  reforms  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  suppressed  classes  arid  to  make  the 
Indian  an  organic  part  of  the  state.  He  redistribut- 
ed communal  lands  under  the  EJIDO  system  and 
gave  power  to  the  labor  unions,  which  had  grown 
large  The  railroads  were  nationalized,  and  foreign 
holdings  (particularly  oil  and  land)  were  expropri- 
ated. Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  educational 
program,  and  much  progress  was  made  in  reducing 
illiteracy  among  the  Indians.  State  medical  facili- 
ties were  extended.  Communications  were  im- 
proved Reclamation,  hydroelectric,  and  indus- 
trial projects  were  forwarded.  A  settlement  with 
the  Church  was  reached  by  the  adoption  of  a  more 
lenient  government  attitude  These  reforms  were 
continued  under  Manuel  AVILA  CAMACHO,  but 
with  emphasis  on  education  and  industrial  develop- 
ment and  a  turn  toward  a  middle-of-the-road  poli- 
cy Relations  with  the  United  States  were  close 
Mexico  declared  war  on  the  Axis  Powers  in  May, 
1942  In  1945  the  Inter-Americari  Conference  on 
the  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  met  in  Mexico  city 
and  drew  up  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  (see  PAN- 
AMERICANISM)  The  general  tone  of  this  adminis- 
tration was  continued  after  Miguel  ALEMAN  be- 
came president  Irrigation  projects  were  advanced 
and  hydroelectric  plants  were  <  onstrurtod  to  sup- 
ply power  for  the  new  mdustuea  that  were  spring- 
ing up  under  encouragement  Reclamation  and 
industry  were  looked  upon  as  tho  possible  <  ure  for 
the  low  living  standard  There  were  setbac  k», 
notably  the  hoof-and-mouth  disease,  which  in  1947 
and  1948  halted  the  exportation  of  Mcxu  uti  <  attlo 
The  country  still  IB  primarily  agricultural,  but  the 
increase  in  industry  has  been  enough  to  make 
Mexico  self-sufficient  m  textiles  and  leather  goods 
and  promises  to  bring  self-suuicieiuv  and  an  expoit 
surplus  in  many  fields  The  building  of  the  INTEH- 
AMEKICAN  HIGHWAY  greatly  me  reawcd  the  number 
of  U  S  tourists  and  thiiH  improved  the  value  of  one 
of  Mexico's  greatest  assets— tho  phvsual  beaut> 
of  the  land  Roads,  railw,  and  mr  linen  now  make 
most  of  tho  regions  accessible  The  federal  govern- 
ment has  gt  actually  assumed  greatet  power  as  the 
reform  program  went  foiward  This  process  is  con- 
tinuing and  the  government  in  1950  phtyed  a  large 
part  in  all  aspects  of  national  life,  as  political 
stability,  social  leadjustment,  and  economic  bal- 
ance aeemed  peimanont  A  number  of  the  histori- 
cal sources  have  been  translated  into  English,  par- 
ticularly thoao  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  Notable 
are  the  letters  of  Cortes  and  the  account  by  Bernal 
D!AZ  DEL  CASTILLO  The  moat  familmr  work  on 
Mexican  history  ui  English  is  W  II  Prescott'is 
ConQuett  of  Mexico,  still  much  read  See  H  I 
Priestley,  The  Mexican  Nation  (1923),  D  H  Law- 
rence, Mornings  in  Mexico  (1927),  J  Fred  Rippv, 
Jose  VatHoncelos,  and  Guy  Stevens,  Mexico  (1928) , 
J  Fred  Rippy,  The  United  States  and  Mexico 
(1931),  Frank  Tannenbaum,  Peace  by  Revolution 
(1933)  and  Mexico  the  Struggle  for  Peace  and 
Bread  (1950),  Ramon  Beteta,  The  Mexican  Revolu- 
tion (1937),  H  B  Parkes,  A  History  oj  Mexico 
(1938),  L  B  Simpson,  Mann  Mexicoa  (1941), 
George  Hoynigen-Huene,  Mexican  Heritage  (pic- 
tures, with  a  text  by  Alfonso  Re>es,  1946) 

Mexico,  Span.  Mexico  or  M6juso,  state  (8,268  sq 
mi.,  1946  estimated  pop  1,317,303),  central  Mexi- 
co The  capital  is  TOLUCA  The  northern  section 
of  the  state  forms  most  of  the  flat  Valley  of  Mexico, 
part  of  the  AN  AH  u  AC  plateau,  temperate  in  climate, 
with  broad,  shallow  lakes,  it  IB  broken  by  low  moun- 
tains The  eastern  section  has  mountains  aud  deep 
valleys,  and  the  southern  and  western  parts  are 
dominated  by  tho  rugged  teirain  of  the  volcanic 
belt  extending  across  the  center  of  the  country 
On  the  southeastern  border  are  the  volcanoes, 
POPOCATEPETL  and  IXTACIHUATL.  Except  on  the 
south,  the  state  encircles  the  Federal  District,  with 
the  nation's  capital,  Mexico  city.  A  north-south 
range,  with  several  peaks  over  14,000  ft.  high,  sep- 
arates Mexico  city  from  Toluca.  The  principal 
river  is  the  LERMA.  Mining,  agriculture,  stock 
raising,  and  dairy  forming  are  the  chief  activities 
From  the  mines  come  gold  (El  Oro  is  a  leading 
producer),  silver,  lead,  copper,  antimony,  and  iron 
Cereals,  maguey,  coffee,  fruits,  sugar  cane,  and 
tobacco  are  important  crops.  Manufacturing  in- 
cludes the  processing  of  the  various  agricultural 
products  and  making:  of  textiles,  baskets,  glass- 
ware, pottery,  bricks,  liquor,  and  wines. 

Mexico,  Span.  AfeztcoorAf^tco,  city  (pop.  1,448,422, 
....  „ «™r,. ,  ,,*'__  —  andlargeat 
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plateau  of  ANXutuo.  The  horizons  of  the  city  are 
nearly  blocked  by  the  mountain  barriers — high, 
barren  slopes  to  the  north  and  towering  ranges 
elsewhere  The  peaks  of  POPOCATEPBTL  and  IXTA- 
CIHUATL  are  not  far  off  The  climate  is  cool,  dry, 
and  healthful,  and  the  annual  rainfall  in  the  rainy 
season  flate  May  to  early  Sept )  is  20  to  25  in 
Much  of  the  valley  is  a  lake  basin  with  no  outlet, 
and  in  the  rainy  seasons  mountain  floods  once 
swelled  the  lakes  From  the  time  when  the  Aztec 
capital  of  Tenochtitlan  stood  on  an  island  m  Lake 
Texcoco — now  the  heart  of  Mexico  city — measures 
have  been  taken  to  protect  the  city  and  provide  for 
expansion  by  draining  Texcoc  o  and  the  other  lakes, 
Chalco  and  XOCHIMILCO.  The  Spanish  viceroys, 
notably  Louis  do  Velasco,  the  younger,  m  the  17th 
cent  ,  initiated  important  works  In  1900  a  central 
canal  with  a  tunnel  was  completed  and  reached  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  PANUCO  rivor.  The  Caracol 
[Span  , -snail],  a  12-mile  spiral  canal  fed  by  longi- 
tudinal canals  begun  m  1936,  acts  as  an  evaporat- 
ing basin,  from  which  valuable  minerals  (salt, 
caustic  soda,  sodium  bicarbonate,  potash,  sodium 
sulphate,  and  borax)  are  taken  Drainage  and 
water  use  by  artesian  wells  have  lowered  the  water 
table  so  that  the  surface  crust,  formerly  supported 
by  subsoil  water,  can  no  longer  sustain  the  heavier 
buildings  of  the  city,  which  are  sinking  some  4  to 
12  m.  a  year  Some  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Mexi- 
co have  been  damaged,  among  them  the  old  cathe- 
dral (begun  in  1553  on  the  site  of  a  great  Aztec 
temple)  and  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  (which  has 
sunk  10  ft )  Modern  office  buildings  on  the  Ave- 
nida  Juarez  opposite  Alameda  Park:  and  west  to 
the  Monument  of  the  Revolution  have  boon  shored 
up  with  pilings  Many  monuments  of  Spanish 
colonial  architecture  remain  The  cathedral  and 
the  National  Palace  are  on  the  great  <  entral  square, 
the  Plaza  do  la  Constituci6n  (also  called  the  Plaza 
Mayor  and  the  Zocalo),  around  which  the  streets 
of  the  old  town  crisscross  in  rough  gridiron  pattern 
and  from  which  great  avenues  span  out  to  the  far 
sections  of  the  citj  Colonial  churches  and  public 
buildings  are  also  to  be  seen  on  the  other  streets, 
notably  on  the  Paseo  dc  la  Reforma,  which  ruts 
across  the  city  from  the  end  of  tho  Avenida  Juarez 
to  C'HAPULTKPto  Public  buildings  of  the  19th  cent 
have  a  ponderous  grandeur  that  shows  French  in- 
fluence, and  there  are  starkly  modern  business 
houses  Some  of  the  old  buildings  as  well  as  the 
newer  (e  g  ,  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  the  National 
Pala<  e,  the  National  Univ  ,  and  the  National  Pre- 
paratory School)  have  murals  by  the  contemporary 
artists  Diego  Rivera,  Joso  Clernente  Orozco,  and 
David  Alfaro  Siqueuos  The  noisy  movement  in 
the  traffic-crowded  streets  is  entirely  modern,  but 
the  city  has  been  the  metropolis  of  Mexico  since 
New  Spam  was  first  created  and  the  key  point  for 
colony  and  republic  The  Umv  of  Mexico  was 
founded  in  the  16th  cent  It  was  in  1847  taken  by 
Winfield  Scott's  American  army,  which  had  march- 
ed inland  from  Veracruz  in  the  MEXICAN  WAR 
The  French  army  c  apturcd  it  m  1863,  and  Emperor 
MAXIMILIAN,  crowned  in  Mexico  city  m  1864,  did 
much  to  beautify  the  city  before  it  was  recaptured 
by  Benito  JuARBZ  and  his  Mexicans  In  the  years 
of  revolution  after  1910  it  was  a  magnet  drawing 
the  divergent  insurrectionary  forces  Perhaps  the 
most  spectacular  incidents  were  the  occupations 
(1914-15)  by  Framis<o  VILLA  and  Eimhano  ZAPA- 
TA  The  huge  city  today  is  the  commercial,  indus- 
trial, financial,  pohtii  al,  and  cultural  center  of  the 
nation  Railroads,  highways  (including  the  INTER- 
AMERICAN  HIGHWAY),  and  airways  converge  here 
Since  1935  industry  has  been  much  expanded  and 
modernized  Among  tho  important  manufactures 
are  textiles,  tobac  co  produ<  ts,  glassware,  cement 
and  bricks,  petroleum  by-products,  leather  goods, 
clothing,  metalwork,  soap,  alcohol,  and  matches 
Population  recently  has  increased  rapidly  in  a  city 
which  had  already  spread  out  m  many  middle-class 
and  wealthy  residential  sections  called  coloniaa. 
Beyond  them  he  the  cities  of  the  Federal  District, 
of  which  Atzcapotzalco  (pop  31,486)  and  Gustavo 
A  Madoro  (pop  25,929)  are  tho  largest  There  are 
many  suburbs  of  Mexico  city,  Coyoac&n  (pop. 
23,724)  is  the  oldest,  with  a  palace  built  by  Cortes 
There  are  noted  centers  (some  included  in  later 
towns) — GUAUALUPE  HIDALGO,  XOCHIMILCO,  Tlal- 
pan  (pop.  10,436),  and  Tacubaya. 

Mexico.  1  Town  (pop  4,431),  W  Maine,  on  the 
Androscoggm  opposite  Rumford,  me.  1818  2  City 
(pop  9,053),  co  seat  of  Audram  co  ,  central  Mo  , 
NE  of  Columbia,  in  a  farm  area,  laid  out  1836. 
Saddle  horses  are  bred  here,  and  the  city  has  fire- 
brick, shoe,  and  food-processing  industries  and  rail- 
road shops  3  Village  (pop  1,348),  N  N  Y  ,  near 
Lake  Ontario  E  of  Oswego,  in  a  rich  farming  area; 
ino  1851.  Diabetic  foods  are  made  hero. 

Mexico,  Gulf  of,  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  From 
east  to  west  it  is  over  1,000  mi.  and  from  north  to 
south  c.800  mi  It  is  bordered  by  Florida,  Alaba- 
ma, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  the  east 
coast  of  Mexico  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Yuca- 
tan peninsula.  At  the  entrance  is  the  island  of 
Cuba.  On  the  north  aide  of  Cuba  the  Gulf  is  con- 
nected with  the  Atlantic  by  the  Straits  of  Florida, 
and  on  tho  south  tide  with  the  Caribbean  Sea  by 
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Yucatan  Channel  The  Bay  of  Campeehe  Is  its 
largest  arm  The  area  of  the  Gulf  is  c  700,000  sq 
mi  Its  deepest  part  (12,714  ft ),  known  as  the 
Sigsbee  Deep,  lies  off  the  Mexican  coast  The  GULP 
STBEJAM  leaves  the  Gulf  through  the  Straits  of 
Florida.  The  shore  line  is  generally  low,  sandy, 
and  marshy,  but  there  are  ports  at  Tampa  and 
Pensacola,  Fla  ,  Mobile,  Ala  ,  Galvestori  and  Cor- 
pus Chnsti,  Texas,  Tampico  and  Veracruz,  Mexi- 
co, and  Havana,  Cuba  Chief  of  the  many  rivers 
entering  the  Gulf  are  the  Mississippi,  Sabme,  Bra- 
zos, Colorado  (of  Texas),  and  Rio  Grande  Oil 
deposits  in  the  Gulf  have  long  been  known,  and 
new  fields  were  discovered  in  the  Gulf  8  mi  from 
the  Texas  and  Louisiana  coasts  in  1948 

Meyer,  Adolf  (a'ddlf  ml'ur),  1866-1950,  American 
psychiatrist,  b  Switzerland,  M  D  Zurich,  1892 
Coming  to  the  United  States  m  1892,  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  at  Cornell  Umv  (1904-9)  and 
at  Johns  Hopkins  (1910-41),  where  he  was  also 
director  of  the  Henry  Phipps  Psychiatric  Clinic 
He  was  active  m  the  mental  hygiene  movement 
from  its  inception  (1908)  and  suggested  the  term 
"mental  hygiene  "  His  system,  culled  psycho- 
biology,  demanded  that  each  patient's  problem  be 
considered  in  tho  light  of  his  total  personality  See 
his  selected  papers,  Commontfnte  Psychiatry  (ed 
with  biographical  narrative  by  Alfred  Lief,  1948) 

Meyer,  Conrad  Ferdinand  (kon'rat  fcVd^nilnt 
ml'ur),  1825-98,  Swiss  poet  and  novelist  Ho  was 
39  when  his  first  volume  of  verso  appeared  and  48 
when  he  produced  hw  first  Novell?,  The  Amulet 
His  other  prose  fiction,  in  which  held  he  is  a  master, 
includes  the  Novellen,  Der  Heihaf  (1880,  Eng  tr , 
Thomas  A  Becket  the  Saint,  1885)  and  Die  HochteU 
den  Mdnchs  (1884,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Monk's  Wedding, 
1887),  and  his  only  novel,  Jilrg  Jenatsch  (1876) 
His  stories,  historical  in  subject,  arc  not  mere  cos- 
tume pieces  but  studies  of  human  problems,  largely 
ethical  His  verse  is  polished,  but  warm  and  power- 
ful See  study  by  Arthur  Burkhard  (1932) 

Meyer,  Eduard  (a'dooart  ml'ur),  1855-1930,  Ger- 
man historian  He  taught  at  the  universities  of 
Leipzig,  Broslau,  Halle,  and  Berlin  An  authority 
on  ancient  history,  he  made  valuable  use  of  numis- 
matics, comparative  philology,  anthropology,  and 
folklore  His  chief  work  is  Cjtacfiuhte  des  Altertums 
(5  vote  ,  1884-1902) 

Meyer,  George  von  Lengerke  (fun  leng'urke  ml'ur), 
1858-1918,  American  diplomat  and  cabinet  officer, 
b  Boston,  grad  Harvard,  1879  He  was  a  mer- 
chant and  banker  in  Boston,  held  several  lo<  al  of- 
fices, and  became  a  member  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  He  was  (1900-1905)  am- 
bassador to  Italy,  then  (1905-7)  ambassador  to 
Russia  On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he 
served  as  Postmaster  General  (1907-9)  in  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  cabinet  and  Sec  retary  of  the 
Navy  (1909  13)  under  President  Taft  See  bi- 
ography by  M  A  Do  Wolfe  Howe  (1919) 

Meyer,  Gustav  see  MM  RINK,  GUSTAV 

Meyer,  Johann  Georg  (yo'hiui  «a'6rk  ml'ur),  1813- 
8b,  German  genre  painter,  called  Mc>cr  von  Bre- 
men He  worked  prim  ipally  in  Dusseldorf  and 
Berlin  and  excelled  in  syrnpathetn  studies  of  peas- 
ant life  and  children  Charactenstic  is  his  Letter 
(Metropolitan  Mus  )  Examples  of  his  work  are  in 
many  American  collections  and  in  tho  New  York 
Public  Lihian 

Meyer,  Lothar  (lotar'  ml'ur),  1830-95,  German 
chemist  He  taught  at  Breslau,  Karlsruhe,  and 
Tubingen  (from  1876)  and  is  known  especially  for 
his  work  in  the  development  of  the  PERIODIC  LAW, 
for  which,  with  Meridelejeff,  he  received  the  Daw 
medal  m  1882  He  evolved  the  atomic  volume 
curve  (1869),  which  represented  graphic  ally  the  re- 
lation between  the  atomic  weights  and  the  atomic 
volumes  of  the  elements 

Meyerbeer,  Giacomo  (jako'mS  ml'vurhar),  1791- 
1804,  German  operatic  composer,  of  Jewish  ances- 
try, whose  real  name  was  Jakob  Liebmann  Beer, 
pupil  in  composition  of  Abbe  Vogler  and  in  piano 
of  dementi  He  traveled  in  Italy  and  experi- 
mented in  various  styles  of  composition,  but  his 
real  success  came  only  with  his  spectacular  French 
grand  operas — Robert  le  Diable  (1831)  and  his  mas- 
terpiece, Let  Huguenota  (1836)  In  these  and  two 
other  grand  operas,  Le  Prophete  (Paris,  1849)  and 
L'Afncaine  (produced  posthumously ,  1865),  Scribe 
was  his  librettist  Two  opera*  comiquea  are  note- 
worthy, L'Etoile  du  nord  (1854)  and  Drnoroh 
(1859)  He  calculated  the  taste  of  his  public  with 
tremendous  success  and  was  much  imitated,  no- 
tably by  Wagner  in  liiemi  Today  much  of  his 
music  seems  to  many  vulgar]  and  repetitious  See 
W.  J  Crosten,  The  French  Grand  Opera  (1948) 

Meyerhof,  Otto  (6't6  ml'urhOf),  1884-,  German 
physiologist.  M  D.  Heidelberg,  1909  He  was  pro- 
fessor at  the  Umv.  of  Kiel  (1912-24)  and  at  the 
Umv  of  Berlin  and  director  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Institute  of  Medical  Research  at  Heidelberg  (1929- 
38) ,  in  1940  he  became  professor  of  biochemistry  at 
the  Univ  of  Pennsylvania.  He  studied  cellular 
oxidation  and  discovered  the  transformation  of  lac- 
tic acid  in  muscles  For  this  he  shared  with  A  V. 
HILL  the  1922  Nobel  Pnie  in  Physiology  and  Medi- 
cine His  works  include  The  ChemtcalDynamict  of 
Life  Phenomena  (1924). 
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Meyer-Lflbke,  Wilhelm  (vHTifflm  ml'ur-hip'ku), 
1861-1936,  Swiss  philologist  Edu<ated  at  the 
universities  of  Zurich  and  Berlin,  he  taught  at  the 
universities  of  Jena,  Vienna,  and  Bonn  He  was 
the  author  of  many  works  on  Romance  languages, 
chief  among  them  being  an  etymological  dictionary 
(m  13  parts,  191 1-20,  rev  ed  ,  in  20  parts,  1930-35) 

Meyersdale,  borough  (pop  3,250),  SW  Pa  ,  8E  of 
Somerset  near  the  Md  border,  laid  out  1844,  me 
1871  Maple-sap  products  and  coal  mining  are  its 
industries 

Meyer  von  Bremen*  see  MEYER,  JORANNT  GEORO 

Meynell,  Alice  (Thompson)  (mcVmil),  1847-1922, 
English  poet  and  essayist,  sister  of  Elizabeth,  Lady 
Butler  She  was  edu<  ated  by  her  father  and  spent 
moat  of  her  youth  m  Italy  Converted  to  Roman 
Catholicism  in  1872,  who  wrote  much  on  religious 
subjects  In  1877  she  married  Wilfrid  Meynell 
(1852-1948),  the  founder  and  editor  of  Mvrry  Eng- 
land, a  Catholic  paper  which  published  the  early 
works  of  W  H  Hudson  and  Hilairo  Belloc  and  to 
which  Mrs  Meynell  was  a  fiequent  contributor 
The  Meynells  befriended  and  encouraged  Francis 
Thompson,  whose  work  also  appeared  in  Merry 
England  Mrs  Mevnell's  poetry  is  m  Preludes 
(1875),  Poems  (1893),  Later  Poems  (1901),  and  a 
collected  edition  (1 923)  Among  her  essa>  s  are  The 
Rhythm  of  Life  (1893),  The  Color  of  Life  (1896),  and 
The  Second  Person  Singular  (1921 )  See  biography 
bv  her  daughter  Viola  Meynell  (1929) 

Meyrink,  Gustav  (gobs'taf  ml'rTngk),  1868-1932, 
German  author,  whose  real  name  was  Gustav  Mey- 
er, b  Vienna  After  a  brief  business  c  areer  he  joined 
the  staff  of  Simplicwaimus  in  1902  and  became 
famous  for  his  sketches  and  parodies  and  for  his 
comedies  He  translated  many  of  Dickens's  works 
The  novels  The  Golem  (1916,  Eng  tr  ,  1928)  and 
Walpurffianacht  [Walpurgis  night]  (1917)  brought 
him  considerable  fame  His  work  is  a  m61ange  of 
irony,  mysticism,  the  grotesque  and  the  gruesome, 
the  comic  and  the  bitterly  polemic. 

Mezahab  (me'/ahab)  (Heb  ,- water  of  gold],  grand- 
father of  Mehetabel  Gen  3fi  39,  1  Chron  1  50 

Mezen  (nme'zmyu),  river,  5b5tm  long,  N  European 
RSFSR  It  rises  in  the  Tunan  hills  and  flows  gen- 
erally NW  into  tho  Mezen  Bay  of  the  White  Sea 
Its  lower  course  is  navigable  from  May  to  Novem- 
ber Near  its  mouth  is  the  city  of  Mezen  (pop 
2,952),  a  river  port  exporting  lumber 

Mezenc,  Mont   see  VIVARAIS 

Mezieres  (mazver'),  town  (pop  7,898),  capital  of 
Ardennes  dept  ,  NE  France,  on  the  Meuso  opposite 
CH\RLEVILLE,  whic  h  is  its  twin  citv  An  old  forti- 
fied town,  it  was  successfully  defended  by  Bayard 
against  Emperor  Charles  V  (1521)  Its  capture 
(1918)  by  thp  Allies  marked  tho  last  major  battle  of 
the  First  \\  orld  War 

Mezokovesd,  Hung  MetMUtofwl  (m«'zuku"vosht), 
town  (pop  20,838),  NE  Hungary,  22  mi  SSW  of 
Miskolc  It  is  noted  for  its  traditional  costumes 
and  for  the  fine  embroidery  which  is  exported 

mezzo-relievo    see  RELIEF 

mezzotint  (rnft'suttnt,  m&l'zit-,  mP'zu-)  [Ital  ,« 
half-tint],  method  of  copper  or  steel  engraving  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  Ludwig  von 
Siegen  c  1040,  but  it  was  used  most  m  England  m 
the  late  18th  and  early  19th  cent  The  process  in- 
volves uniform  burring  with  a  c  urved,  saw-toothed 
tool  by  cradling  it  back  and  forth  until  the  sur- 
face of  the  plate  presents  an  all-over,  even  grain 
This  yields  a  soft  effect  m  the  print  Tho  picture  is 
developed  in  chiaroscuro  with  a  scraper  and  a 
burnisher,  every  degree  of  light  and  shade  from 
black  to  white  being  attainable  No  line  drawing  IB 
employed,  the  result  being  velvety  and  soft  without 
the  sharp  lines  of  an  etching  Mezzotint  is  well 
suited  for  the  reproduction  of  a  certain  t>  pe  of 
painting  and  was  espec  tally  used  for  reproductions 
of  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  later  for 
landscapes  bv  John  Constable  and  J  M  W  Tur- 
ner One  of  the  chief  English  mezzotint  engravers 
was  John  Raphael  Smith 

Mfumbiro  (umfoombf'ro.  umfoom'beY6),  volcanic 
range,  on  tho  Belgian  Congo-Uganda  border  There 
are  active  cones  Mt  Kansimbi  (karuslm'be)  is  the 
highest  peak  (c  14,780  ft  ) 

Mg,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  MAGNESIUM. 

Miaja,  Jos£  (hfisfi'  myil'ha),  1878-,  Spanish  general. 
He  commanded  the  Loyalists'  defense  of  MADRID 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  c  ivil  war  (1936) 
until  March,  1939,  when  the  situation  had  become 
hopeless  He  wont  in  exile  to  Mexico 

Miami  (mla'me)  1  Town  (pop  4,722),  E  Am  ,  in 
foothills  of  the  Final  Mta  E  of  Phoenix,  settled  1909. 
The  town  more  br  less  superseded  GLOBE  as  a  cop- 
per-smelting center  2  City  (pop  172,172),  co  seat 
of  Dade  co  ,  SE  Fla  ,  on  Biscayne  Bay  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Miami  river  It  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
resorts  and  tourist  centers  of  the  E  United  States 
and  has  numerous  recreational  activities — fishing, 
bathing,  horse  racing,  and  the  like — and  industries 
dependent  on  them  It  is  a  notable  transportation 
center  and  a  port  of  entry  A  number  of  large  air 
bases  (private  and  governmental)  are  situated 
here  and  air  transport  with  Latin  America  ia  im- 
portant The  region  of  Greater  Miami  includes 
Miami,  MIAMI  BBACH,  CORAL  GABLES,  and  Hi- 
ALEAH.  William  Brickell  and  Julia  8.  Tuttle  set- 


CTOM  rrfwwcw  are  fadictted  br  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  f»cw  pace  1. 


MIAMI,  FORT 


1274 


tied  here  m  the  1870s  near  the  site  of  Fort  Dallas,  Mibhar,  one  of  David's  men.  1  Chron.  11.38, 

built  during  the  Semmole  War    In  1895  Henry  M  Mibaam  (mlb's&m)    1  Son  of  Ishmael    Gen   25  13; 
Flagler  became  interested  in  the  area,  made  it  a      1  Chron   1  29   2  Son  of  Simeon     1  Chron  4  25. 

railroad  terminus  in  1896  (when  it  was  incorporat-  Mibzar  (mlb'zar)  [Heb  ,«•  fortress),  duke  of  Edom. 
ed),  dredged  the  Miami  harbor,  and  began  the  de-     Gen  36  42 

velopmeut  of  the  city  as  a  recreation  center    It  re-  mica  (ml'ku),  general  term  for  a  large  group  of  min- 

ceived  its  greatest  impetus  during  the  Florida  land  erals,  hydrous  silicates  of  aluminum  and  potassium, 
boom  of  the  mid-1920s    Barry  College  for  Women        -  •  -  - 

is  here  At  Musa  Isle  are  a  Semmole  Indian  village 
and  an  alligator  farm  Occasional  hurricanes  have 
damaged  the  city  3  Citv  (pop  8,345),  co  seat  of 
Ottawa  co  ,  extreme  NE  Okla  ,  in  an  area  producing 


often  containing  magnesium,  ferrous  iron,  feme 
iron,  sodium,  and  lithium  and  more  rarely  contain- 


, , 

lead  and  sine,  livestock,  and  dairy  and  farm  prod- 
ucts    Truck   tires   are    manufactured      A  state 


,  , 

ing  barium,  chromium,  and  fluorine  All  crystallise 
in  the  monochmc  system,  but  mica  is  most  com- 
monly found  in  the  form  of  scales  and  sheets  All 
the  micas  have  an  excellent  basal  cleavage,  splitting 
into  very  thin,  elastic  laminae  Some  varieties  are 


tradition  In  the  Bible  he  is  mentioned  several 
times,  each  time  as  a  prince  or  warrior  Dan 
1013,21,  12.1,  Jude  9,  Rev  127  In  Christian 
tradition  he  is  the  angel  with  the  sword,  the  con- 
queror of  Satan.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  in  Russia  he  has  had  widespread  veneration 
His  feast,  Michaelmas,  Sept  29,  is  the  anniversary 
of  tho  dedication  of  a  Roman  basilica  to  him,  and 
on  May  8  he  is  honored  for  his  apparition  on  Monte 
Gargano,  Italy  He  appeared  to  Joan  of  Arc  ,  Mont- 
Samt-Mithel  owes  its  foundation  to  an  apparition 
of  the  archangel 
Michael  I  (Michael  Rhangabe),  d  c  845,  Byzantine 


junior  college  is  here  transparent,  resistance  to  heat  is  high     Comnier- 

Miami,  Fort,  see  FORT  WAYNB,  Ind  ,  SAINT  JOSEPH,      cially,  the  most  important  micas  are  muscovite  (po- 
Mich  ,  MAUMEE,  Ohio  tassium  mica)  and  phlogopite  (magnesium  mica) 


,         -- 

Nicephorus  I      He  supported  orthodoxy  against 
recalled  Theodore  of  Studion  from 


,  , 

Miami,  Great  and  Little,  nvera   see  GREAT  MIAMI. 

Miami,  University  of,  at  Coral  Gables.  Fla  ,  non- 
sectarian,  coeducational,  chartered  1925,  opened 
1926  It  includes  a  college  of  liberal  arts  and  schools 
of  business  administration,  education,  engineering, 
law,  and  music  Its  Hispanic-American  Institute  is 
well  known 

Miami  Beach,  city  (pop  28,012),  SE  Fla  ,  part  of 
Greater  Miami,  on  an  island  between  Biscayne  Bay 
and  the  Atlantic  ,  int  1915  In  1913  John  S  Collins 
built  a  wooden  bridge  from  the  mainland,  but  d< 


Muscovite,  the  commoner  variety,  is  usually  color- 
less, but  it  may  be  red,  yellow,  green,  brown,  or 
gray,  with  a  vitreous  to  pearly  luster  It  occurs  m 
granites,  syenites,  mica  schists,  and  gneisses,  but  is 
commonest  in  pegmatite  dikes  It  is  widely  dis- 
tributed Phlogopite  varies  m  color  from  yellow  to 
brown,  some  specimens  having  a  coppery  tait  and 
others  being  greenish  It  occurs  in  crystalline  lime- 
stones, dolomites,  and  serpentines  m  Canada,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Finland  Other  micas,  of 
little  or  no  importance  commen  lally  and,  in  most 


velopment  from  a  jungle  wilderness  was  slow  until     cases,  restricted  in  distribution  to  a  few  localities, 

'    '       are  paragomte  (sodium  mica),  lepidohte  (lithium 

mica),zinnwaldite  (Iithium-ironmica),biotite  (iron- 
magnesium  mica,  frequently  associated  with  mus- 
covite), and  lepidomelane  (iron  mica)  The  chnton- 

,  __  „ ._ ites  are  similar  to  the  micas  m  crystal  form  and 

American  Indians  of  the  Algonquian  linguistic  optical  properties,  but  are  chemically  more  basic 
stock  The  Miami  were  people  of  the  Eastern  and  have  extremely  brittle  laminae  The  chlorites, 
Woodlands  area,  but  they  hunted  the  buffalo  which  aluminum  silicates  with  ferrous  iron,  magnesium, 
ranged  through  most  of  their  territory  In  the  mid-  and  chemically  combined  water,  are  characterized 


the  1920s,  when  the  Florida  land  boom  occurred  A 
popular  resort,  it  is  an  area  of  palatial  estates  and 
numerous  recreational  facilities  Causeways  extend 
to  Miami 

i  Indians,  tribe,  or  group  of  tribes,  of  North 
-ican  Indians  of  the  Algonquian  linguistic 
stock  The  Miami  were  people  of  the  Eastern 
Woodlands  area,  but  they  hunted  the  buffalo  which 
ranged  through  most  of  their  terntory  In  the  mid- 
17  th  cent  the  Miami  held  land  in  W  Wisconsin, 
NE  Illinois,  and  N  Indiana  In  the  nud-l8th  cent , 
however,  the  invading  northern  tribes  drove  the 
Miami  to  NW  Ohio  The  Miami  occupied  this 
territory  until  the  treaty  of  1763,  when  they  retired 
to  Indiana  They  then  numbered  some  1,200  The 
Miami  had  aided  the  French  in  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars,  and  they  helped  the  British  in  the 
American  Revolution  With  their  chief  LITTLE 
TURTLE,  the  Miami  were  prominent  in  the  Indian 
wars  of  the  Old  Northwest  By  1827  they  had  dis- 
posed of  most  of  their  lands  in  Indiana,  and  thoy 
had  agreed  to  move  to  Kansas  Most  of  the  tribe 
went  U840)  to  Kansas  and  later  to  Oklahoma  In 
1872  the  small  group  of  Miami  loft  in  Indiana  sur- 
rendered their  land  to  be  divided  into  severally. 
The  Miami  who  are  on  a  reservation  in  Oklahoma 
number  some  300  See  Elmore  Barce,  The  Land 
oftheMiamts  (1922). 

Miamin  (ml'umln)  [Heb  ,  -on  the  right  hand]  1  One 
separated  from  a  foreign  wife  Ezra  10  25  2  Fami- 
ly of  priests  Neh  12  5  Mijamm  1  Chron  24  9, 
Neh  10  7  Miniamm  Neh  12  17 


by  their  green  color  and  the  inelasticity  of  their 
nunae  Neither  the  chntonites  nor  the  chlorites  are 
commercial!}  important  Mica  mining,  because  of 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  crystals  intact,  is  a  deli- 
cate operation ,  drills  and  blasting  powder  must  be 
used  carefully,  if  at  all  The  mined  crystals  are  first 
"cobbed,"  i  e  ,  roughly  trimmed  of  rock  and  cut, 
then  split  with  a  hammer  into  plates,  and  further 
split  into  sheets  with  a  knife  Sheet  mua  is  used 
chiefly  as  an  insulating  material  in  electrical  ap- 
paratus, as  a  resonant  diaphragm  in  phonographs, 
submarine  dotec  tors,  and  loud-speakers,  as  a  trans- 
parent and  insulating  material  in  stoves,  optical 
lanterns,  lamp  shades,  and  lantern  slides  Scrap 
and  ground  mica  is  used  in  wallpaper,  fancy  paint, 
ornamental  tile,  roofing,  lubricating  oil,  and  Christ- 
inas-tree snow  Ground  mica  is  sometimes  pressed 
into  sheets  (micanito)  which  can  be  used  as  sheet 
mil  a  Most  of  the  sheet  mica  used  m  the  United 
States  was  long  imported,  chiefly  from  India  and 
also  from  Brazu  Synthetic  mica  wa&  produced  in 
the  United  States  after  intensive  government- 
sponsorod  research  began  in  1940  See  R.  R 


Miamisburg   (mttm'ezburg),   village   (pop    5,544),      Chowdhury,  Handbook  'of  Mica  (1939; 
SW  Ohio,  on  the  Great  Miami  and  SW  of  Dayton,    Micaehs    de    Vasconcelos,    Carolina     (karoole'nu 
in  the  leading  tobacco  region  of  the  state,  laid  out 
1818  and  called  Hole's  Station  (for  Zachariah  Hole) 


It  manufactures  tobacco-processing  materials  and 
wood  products  Near  by  is  an  Indian  mound  re- 
puted to  be  the  large&t  in  Ohio 

Miami  Shores  1  Village  (pop  1,956),  SE  Fla  ,  me 
1932  It  was  once  a  part  of  Miami.  2  Former  name 
of  NORTH  MIAMI,  Fla 

Miami  University,  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  state  supported, 
coeducational,  chartered  1809,  opened  1824  It  in- 
cludes a  college  of  arts  and  science  (with  Scnpps 
Foundation  for  population  research)  and  sc  hools  of 
business  administration,  education  (with  lower 
schools),  and  fine  arts  William  H  McGuFFEY 
taught  here,  there  in  a  memorial  museum 

Miantonomo  (mean'tuncVmO,  mlan'-),  d  1643, 
chief  of  the  Narragansett  Indians,  nephew  of 
another  chief,  CANONICU»  In  1637  he  aided  the 


mekaa'irsh  du  vash"k6ns6'lo6sh) ,  1851  1925,  Por- 
tuguese scholar,  b  Berlin,  daughter  of  a  philolo- 
gist, Gustav  von  Michaelis  While  stiU  a  girl  she 
earned  a  name  for  heiself  as  a  Romance  philologist, 
with  a  special  interest  in  Portuguese  After  her 
marriage  (1876)  to  Joaquim  de  Vase  oncelos,  a 
Portuguese  art  critic  and  writer,  she  moved  to  Por- 
tugal There  she  became  an  authority  on  the  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  folklore  of  Portugal  Her 
minutely  careful  work  c  overed  these  fields  and 
opened  much  new  information  to  the  scholarly 
public,  o  g  ,  her  edition  of  the  Cancwneiro  de  Ajuda 
revolutionized  the  history  of  early  Portuguese 
poetry  She  was  the  only  woman  to  be  a  professor 
at  the  Umv  of  C'oimbra  and  was  only  honorary 
professor  at  the  Umv  of  Lisbon  Her  name  is  still 
sometimes  written  in  the  earlier  form.i  Michaclis  de 
Vase  one  ellos 


English  colonists  in  the  Pequot  War  The  following    Micah  (ml'ku)  [Heb  ,=  Who  is  like  God7]    1  Proph- 


year  he  was  induced  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace 
the  English  and  with  his  ancient  enemy,  UNCAS 
Allan  tonomo  was  friendly  with  the  settlers  of 
Rhode  Island,  particularly  with  Roger  Williams, 
but  was  viewed  with  suspicion  in  Massachusetts 
and  accused  of  instigating  plots  against  the  Eng- 


mu        e    ,=o  is  ie     o  r 

et,  author  of  the  book  of  MICAH  2  Levite  1  Chr 
23  20  Michah  1  Chron  24  24  3  Ephraimite  whoso 
sacred  belongings  were  taken  from  him  Judges 
17-18  4  Son  of  Mephibosheth  1  Chron  8  34, 9  40 
Micha  2  Sam  9  12  5  Same  as  MICHAIAH  1  6  Same 
as  MICHAIAH  2  7  Reubemte  1  Chron  5  5 


hsh    He  defended  himself  in  Boston,  where  he  was  Micah  (ml'ku)  or  Micheas  (mlkc'us),  book  of  the 

ill-treated    In  1643  he  was  captured  bj  Uncas  and  Old  Testament,  sixth  of  the  books  of  the  Minor 

delivered  to  the  English  at  Hartford,  but  was  re-  Prophets      The    book   contains   the   prophecy   of 

turned  by  them  to  Uncas  to  be  murdered     See  Micah,  of  the  second  half  of  the  8th  cent  B  C  ,  a 

H  M  Chapin,  Sachems  of  the  NarragarwetU  (1931).  contemporary  of  Isaiah  (ft  710  B  C  )  andHezekiah 

Miaskovsky,  Nikolai  Yakovlevich  (nyflculT  ya'kuv-  Main  divisions  of  the  book  are  the  doom  of  Israel 

lylvlch  my  usk6f'sk5),  188  1-,  Russian  composer,  b.  and  Judah    (1),  its  necessity  founded  m  hypo- 

near  Warsaw,  grad   St   Petersburg  Conservatory  ,  critical  worship,  social  injustice,  and  personal  im- 

1911     He  completed  liis  First  Symphony  in  1908,  '        ----      '  ....... 

in  1943  he  had  composed  24     In  addition  he  has 
written  chamber  music,  piano  music,  choruses,  and 


morality  (2-3) ,  ultimate  redemption  (4-5) ,  and  _ 
recapitulation  in  different  form  of  the  same  themes 


,  , 

songs,  in  a  conservative  and  often  pessimistic  style 
See  A.  A   Ikonmkov,  Myaakowsky    Hi*  Life  and 

Muss  (raSas'),  river,  390  mi  long,  RSFSR,  in  W 
Siberia    It  rises  in  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Urala 


(6-7)  The  Messianic  passage  in  5  2-6  is  famous. 
Mat  2  6,  John  7  42  Some  critics  attribute  chap- 
ters 4-7  to  later  authorship.  For  bibliography,  see 
OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Mhcaiah  (mlka'yu,  ml'kal'u),  Samaritan  prophet 
who  foretold  the  death  of  Ahab  1  Kings  22. 


. 

and  flows  N  and  NE  past  Chelyabinsk  into  the    Micha  (ml'ku).  1  Same  as  MICAH  4.  2  Sealer  of  the 
Iset,  a  tributary  of  the  Ob    The  city  of  Miass  (pop.     covenant    Neh.  1011    3  Same  as  MICHAIAH  2 
19,378),  on  the  upper  course  of  the  nver,  is  the   Michael  (ml'kul)  [Heb.,  -Who  w  like  God?],  arch- 
center  of  a  major  gold-mining  district.  angel  prominent  in  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Moslem 


emperor    (811-13),   son-in-law   and   successor   of 

Nicephorus  I 

iconoclasm  and  r 

exile  Disastrously  defeated  by  tho  Bulgars,  ho  was 

deposed  and  went  into  exile    Leo  V  was  proclaimed 

emperor 

Michael  II  (Michael  the  Stammerer),  d  829,  By- 
zantine emperoi  (820-29)  A  native  of  Phrygia,  he 
was  a  companion  in  arms  of  Emperor  Leo  V,  whom 
he  helped  to  the  throne  Leo  had  him  arrested  for 
heading  a  conspiracy,  but  the  plotters  murdered 
Leo  and  raised  Michael  to  the  throne  Indifferent 
to  religious  controversy,  Michael  tolerated  both 
orthodoxy  and  iconoclasm.  Late  in  his  reign,  how- 
ever, he  actively  supported  iconoclasm  He  lost 
(823)  Crete  to  the  Arabs,  who  also  began  (827)  the 
invasion  of  Sicily  His  son  Thoophilus  (829-42) 
and  Theophilus'  son  Michael  III  (842-67)  suc- 
ceeded him 

Michael  III  (Michael  tho  Drunkard),  839-67,  By- 
zantine emperor  (842-67),  son  and  successor  of 
Theophilus  and  grandson  of  Michael  II  His  mi- 
nority saw  the  final  overthrow  of  ICONOCLASM  and 
a  severe  persecution  of  tho  PAULICIANB  Upon 
coming  of  ago  he  entrusted  the  government  to  his 
capable  uncle,  Bardas,  whose  administration  (856- 
66)  was  marked  by  the  missions  of  SS  CYRIL  AND 
METHODIUS  to  tho  Slavs  and  by  tho  conversion  of 
Tsar  Boris  I  of  Bulgaria  The  Arabs  continued 
their  raids  into  the  empire  and  extended  their  con- 
quests in  Sicily  Michael  was  addic  ted  to  drink  and 
vice  and  c  hose  his  favorites  from  the  moat  question- 
able circles  One  of  these  favorites  was  the  Mace- 
donian Basil  (later  BASIL  I),  who  in  866  had  the 
Caesar  Bardas  assassinated  Soon  Michael  made 
Basil  joint  emperor  with  himself,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  Basil  murdered  Michael  and  became  em- 
peror In  the  last  year  of  Michael's  reign  began  tho 
schism  precipitated  by  the  patriarch  PHOTIUS 

Michael  VIII  (Michael  Palaeologus)  ,  1224  82,  By- 
zantine emperor  (1261-82),  first  of  the  PAIAKOLO- 
ous  dynasty  By  causing  the  murder  of  the  regent 
for  Emperor  JOHN  IV  of  Nucaea,  he  became  (1259) 
regent  and,  soon  afterward,  joint  emperor  Michael 
then  led  his  army  against  the  crumbling  Latin  Em- 
pire of  Constantinople  and  rec  overed  (12bl)  its  capi- 
tal from  Emperor  B  \LDWIN  II  by  a  simple  stratc- 
gem  a  band  of  soldiers  entered  the  c  ity  at  night 
through  an  old  aqueduct  and  opened  the  gates  for 
the  army,  wluc  h  entered  unopposed  With  the  B\  - 
zantme  Empire  thus  restoiecl,  Mic  hael  was  crowned 
again  He  had  John  IV  blinded  and  imprisoned  The 
remainder  of  Michael's  reign  was  taken  up  by  his 
fight  against  the  Seljuk  Turks  and  against  CHARLES 
I  of  Naples  and  Su  ily  He  negotiated  with  Popo 
Gregory  X  for  a  union  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches,  arid  in  1274  his  emissaries  at  the  Second 
Council  of  Lyons  (see  LYONS,  SECOND  COUNCIL  OF) 
agreed  to  rec  ognize  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
pope  However,  in  1281  Pope  MAHIIN  IV,  a  sup- 
porter of  Charles  I  of  Naples,  broke  the  union  by 
excommunicating  Mic  haol,  while  Charles's  troops 
invaded  Epirus  Michael's  throne  was  saved  only 
by  the  SICILIAN  VESPERS,  which  broke  Charles's 

Kwer,  an  astute  diplomat,  Michael  undoubtedly 
d  a  hand  in  the  conspiracy  that  prepared  the 
Sicilian  uprising  Michael  was  distinguished  for  his 
learning  and  left  an  interesting  autobiography.  His 
son  Andromcus  II  succeeded  him 

Michael  (Michael  Romanov),  15°(M645,  tsar  of 
Russia  (1613-45),  founder  of  the  ROMANOV  dynas- 
ty, grandnephew  of  Anostasia,  wife  of  Ivan  IV  His 
election,  following  the  successive  appearances  of 
false  pretenders  (see  DMITRI),  ended  the  so-called 
Time  of  Troubles  that  had  begun  with  tho  death  of 
Boris  Godunov  The  real  ruler  of  the  country  was 
the  tsar's  father,  tho  patriarch  Philaret  During 
Michael's  reign  the  peasantry  was  further  reduced 
to  serfdom  His  son  Alexis  succeeded  him 

Michael,  1921-,  king  of  Rumania  (1927-30,  1940- 
47)  His  father,  Prince  Carol  (later  CAROL  II)  ,  hav- 
ing renounced  his  right  of  succession,  young  Michael 
ascended  tho  throne  under  a  regency  on  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  II  However,  in  1930,  his  father  re- 
turned to  be  recognized  as  king  When  Carol  II  ab- 
dicated in  1940,  Michael  once  more  became  king 
In  1944  he  overthrew  the  dictatorship  of  Ion  AN- 
TONESCU  and  concluded  an  armistice  with  the  Allies 
(see  RUMANIA)  Increasing  difficulties  with  the 
Communist-dominated  coalition  government  after 
the  Second  World  War  led  to  his  abdication  (Dec., 
1947)  He  went  into  exile  He  married  (1948) 
Princess  Anne  of  Bourbon-Parma  at  Athens,  Greece. 

Michael  (Michael  Obrenovich),  1823-68,  prince  of 
Serbia  (1839-42;  1800-68);  younger  son  of  Prince 
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MILOSH  He  succeeded  his  brother,  Milan  His  re- 
forming measures  aroused  the  conservative  peas- 
ants A  rebellion  resulted  (1842)  in  Michael's  depo- 
sition and  ALEXANDER  (Alexander  Karageorgevich) 
became  prince.  In  1858  Milosh  was  restored  to  the 
throne  and  Michael  returned  with  his  father,  on 
whose  death  (I860)  he  once  more  became  prince 
The  ablest  Serbian  ruler  of  the  19th  cent  ,  Michael 
modernized  his  country  and  prepared  its  complete 
liberation  from  Turkish  vassalage.  At  the  end  of 
his  reign,  the  last  Turkish  gun  isons  withdrew  from 
the  Serbian  fortresses,  including  Belgrade  Assas- 
sinated by  members  of  the  Karageorgovich  faction, 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Milan. 

Michael.  1  Father  of  Sethur  the  spy  Num  13  13. 
«  Chief  of  Issachar  1  Chron  7  3,  27  18  3  One  of 
David's  captains  at  Ziklag  1  Chron  12  20  4  Je- 
hoshaphat's  murdered  son  2  Chron  21  2  5,  6  Gad- 
ites  1  Chron  6  13,14  7  Kohathite  1  Chron 
640  8  Benjamite  1  Chron  8,16  9  Ancestor  of  a 
companion  of  Ezra  Ezra  8  8 

Michael  Acominatus   soo  ACOMINATUB,  MICHAEL 

Michaelis,  Georg  (ga'ork  nu*kh"aa/hy8)1  1857-1930, 
German  statesman  He  succeeded  (July,  1917) 
BETHMANN-HOI/LWBO  as  imperial  chancellor  and 
was  dominated  by  the  military  leaders  When 
asked  to  endorse  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Reichstag  favoring  peace  without  annexation  or  in- 
demnities, he  tried  to  avoid  his  obligation  by  stat- 
ing that  he  would  support  the  resolution  "as  he  un- 
derstood it  "  In  Oct  ,  1917,  Michaelis  was  BUC- 
(  eeded  by  HERTLING 

Michaelis,  Karin,  Dan  Michaelis  (kA'ren  mlkail'- 
lls),  1872-1950,  Danish  novelist,  sociologist,  and 
lecturer  Her  chief  interest  lay  in  psychological 
studies  of  women  and  their  problems  She  wrote 
The  Dangerous  Age  (1910,  Eng  tr  ,  1910),  Little 
Woman,  Your  Faith  Is  Great  (1925),  Mother  (1935), 
and  in  1929-39  a  series  of  children's  books  about 
"Bibi,"  illustrated  by  Hedvig  Colhn. 

Micha^hs  de  Vasconcellos,  Carolina:  see  MicAfiua 
DE  VASCOWELOB,  CAROLINA 

Michaelmas    see  MICHAEL,  archangel. 

Michaelmas  daisy   see  ASTER 

Michael  the  Brave,  d  1601,  prince  of  Walachia 
(1593-1601)  Having  been  obliged  to  pay  a  largo 


sum  to  the  Sublime  Porte  for  his  appointment  as 
prince,  he  got  rid  of  his  Turkish  creditors, 
advanced  him  the  money,  by  summoning  them  to 


,  who  had 


, 

his  palace  and  then  having  them  massac  red  This 
ac  t  was  imitated  throughout  Walachia  and  became 
known  as  the  Walac  hian  Vespers  He  then  repeat- 
edly routed  a  Turkish  punitive  army  with  the  help 
of  Sigismutid  Bathory,  prince  of  Transylvania  In 
1696  the  sultan  made  peace  with  him,  leaving 
Walachia  virtually  independent  Michael  now 
turned  to  the  conquest  of  Trans\  Ivania,  whu  h  he 
accomplished  after  defeating  (1599)  Cardinal 
Bathory,  who  had  succeeded  Sigisrnund  as  prince 
In  this  he  <  laimod  to  have  acted  in  the  name  of 
Emperor  Rudolf  II,  as  he  did  when  ho  entered  and 
c  onquered  Moldavia  m  1  600  Ac  tually  ,  the  emperor 
had  opposed  the  scheme,  but  Michael  now  had  ac- 
c  omphshed  his  aim  of  uniting  all  Rumanians  under 
his  sole  rule  His  hostility  to  the  Hungarian  nobles 
in  Transylvania  soon  caused  a  rebellion,  which  was 
aided  by  the  imperial  army  in  Hungary  Defeated, 
Michael  fled  and  presented  himself  at  the  imperial 
court  at  "Vienna,  wheie  he  was  pardoned  and  rein- 
stated as  govejnor  of  Transylvania  On  his  return, 
he  defeated  Sigismund  Bathory,  who  had  renewed 
his  claim  to  the  prm<  ipahty,  but  he  was  shortly 
afterward  assassinated  on  the  order  of  the  imperial 
general  Basta  After  his  death  Walachia  and  Mol- 
davia reverted  to  Turkish  control,  while  Transyl- 
vania came  under  Austrian  domination  Though  a 
national  hero  of  Rumania,  Michael  during  his  life- 
time exceeded  the  Turks  in  his  oppressive  taxation 
of  his  subjec  ts 

Michah  (ml'ku),  the  same  as  MICAH  3. 

Michaiah  (mlkA'yu,  ml"kal'yu)  IHeb  ,-Who  is  like 
Godj  1  Father  of  ABDON  8  2  Kings  22  12  Micah 
2  Chron  34  20  2  Asaphite  Noh  12  35  Micah 
1  Chron  9  15  Micha  Neh  11  17  3  Priest  Neh. 
12  41  4  Same  as  MAACHAH  3  5  Prince  sent  by 
Jehoshaphat  to  teach  in  Judah  2  Chron  17.7 
6  Son  of  Gemanah  who  read  Jeremiah's  prophe- 
cies to  the  princes  Jer  36  11-13. 

Michal  (ml'kul),  wife  of  David  and  daughter  of  Saul. 
1  Sam  18.20,  19  12,  2  Sam  6  16  See  MBRAB 

Michaod,  Joseph  Francois  (zh6zeT  frftswa'  mesh  6'), 
1767-1839,  French  journalist  and  historian  A  roy- 
alist, he  was  deported  under  the  Directory  for  ad- 
vocating the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  On  his 
return  (1799)  to  France  he  wrote  a  History  of  the 
Crusades  (Eng  tr  ,  3  vols  ,  1852),  still  one  of  the 
most  widely  read  works  on  the  subject  He  was 
chief  editor  of  the  Biographic  umverselle  (52  vols  , 
1811-28;  rev  ed.,  45  vols  ,  1853-66),  a  standard 
biographical  reference  work 

Michtux,  Andrt  (adra'  meshS'),  1746-1802,  French 
botanist.  He  collected  botanical  specimens  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  and  in  1786  was  sent  by  the  French 
government  to  establish  nurseries  in  America  to 
cultivate  plants  for  naturalisation  in  France  Until 
1796  he  made  botanical  journeys  over  the  United 
States  and  recorded  his  studies  m  a  book  on  the 
oaks  of  North  America  (1801)  and  m  a  work  on 
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North  American  botany,  Flora  Boreali-Americana 
(1803)  His  son,  Francois  Andr6  Michaux  Cfrftswa'), 
1770-1855,  is  known  chiefly  for  his  work  on  the 
forest  trees  of  North  America  (1810-13,  Eng.  tr., 
The  North  American  Sylva,  1817) 
Micheas  (mike'us),  variant  of  MICAH. 
Michel,  Claude:  see  CLODION 
Michelangelo  Buonarroti  (mlkulan'julo,  Ital.  mfkal- 
an'jal6bw6nar-r6'te),  1476-1564,  Italian  sculptor, 
painter,  architect,  and  poet,  b  Caprose,  Tuscany 
Upon  serving  a  year  of  his  apprenticeship  to  the 
painters  Domemco  Ghiriandaio  and  his  brother 
Davide  at  Florence,  Michelangelo  entered  (1489) 
the  art  school  held  in  the  Medic  i  gardens  under  the 
directorship  of  Bertoldo  (a  pupil  of  Donatello)  His 
early  essays  in  sculpture  attracted  the  attention  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medic  i,  who  took  him  to  live  in  his 
household  between  1490  and  1492  Here  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  such  men  as  Poll  turn,  Pico  dell  a  Miran- 
dola,  and  Marsiho  Ficino  Drawings  of  this  youth- 
ful period  in  the  Louvre  attest  Michelangelo's  study 
of  works  by  Giotto  and  Masaccio,  while  the  marble 
reliefs  of  the  Madonna  of  the  Stairs  and  Battle  of 
Centaurs  (Casa  Buonarroti,  Florence)  show  the  in- 
fluence of  Donatello  and  of  ancient  Roman  sar- 
cophagi He  had  occasion  to  study  (1494-95)  the 
reliefs  of  Jacopo  della  Quercia  on  the  portal  of  San 
Petromo,  Bologna,  when  he  executed  statuettes  for 
the  shrine  of  San  Domemco  in  the  same  church 
About  this  time  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
teachings  of  Savonarola  Between  1496  and  1501 
Michelangelo  worked  in  Rome,  where  ho  executed 
the  marble  Bacchus  (Baigello,  Floience)  and  the 
Pieta  (St  Peter's,  Rome)  Upon  returning  to 
Florence  in  1501,  he  was  commissioned  bv  the  city 
to  execute  the  giant  Damd  (Academy,  Florence) 
and  to  paint,  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  one  of  two 
frescoes  depicting  scenes  from  the  wars  with  Pisa 
for  the  council  hall  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  The 
cartoons  (now  lost)  for  these  projected  frescoes  ex- 
erted enormous  influence  in  their  period  From 
these  'vears  date  the  marble  Bruges  Madonna 
(Notre  Dnrne,  Bruges)  and  the  painted  tondo  of  the 
Holy  Family  (Uffizi)  In  1505  he  was  called  to  Rome 
to  execute  a  sepulchral  monument  for  Pope  Julius 
II  Soon  after  the  contract  was  awarded,  Julius  II 
changed  his  mind  in  favor  of  the  decoration  of  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  Michelangelo  fled  to 
Florence  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  undertake 
the  decoration  until  after  a  meeting  with  Julius  in 
Bologna,  at  which  time  he  was  commissioned  to 
execute  a  seated  bronze  statue  of  Julius  (destroyed 
in  1511)  The  Sistme  ceiling  was  executed  between 
1508  and  1512  In  its  profundity  of  spiritual  con- 
tent and  sublimity  of  style  it  stands  as  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  masterpieces  A  vast  architectonic 
framewoi  k  divides  the  ceiling  into  three  superim- 
posed zones  In  tho  highest  zone  are  nine  panels 
with  scenes  from  Genesis  Below  are  prophets  and 
sibyls  In  the  lunettes  and  spandrels  of  the  lowest 
zone  are  enigmatic  scenes  with  groups  of  figures 
which  have  been  variously  identified  as  the  an- 
cestors of  Christ  or  of  the  Vn  gin  and  which  &eem  to 
suggest  a  vision  of  primordial  humanity  After  the 
death  of  Julius  II  the  heirs  again  contracted  for  the 
execution  of  his  monument  Although  litigations 
with  those  heirs  dragged  on  some  30  years,  the 
most  significant  work,  including  the  colossal  Moses 
(San  Pietro  in  Vmcoh,  Home)  and  the  two  statues 
known  as  Hound  Slare  (Louvre),  was  executed  be- 
tween 1513  and  1521  It  was  a  major  tragedy  for 
Michelangelo  that  his  plan  for  a  vast  temple- 
mausoleum  within  St  Petoi  *s  had  to  be  abandoned 
and  that  the  monument  finally  erected  in  San 
Pietro  in  Vmcoh  was  a  mere  travesty  of  his  original 
heroic  conception  He  worked  (1620-34)  on  the 
sepulchral  chapel  of  the  Medici,  in  tho  Second 
Sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo,  Florence  Here  he  was 
able  to  integrate  sculpture  and  architecture  into  a 
powerful  expressive  unity  Michelangelo  assisted 
(1829)  as  engineer  in  the  defense  of  Florence 
After  tho  suppression  of  Florentine  freedom  Michel- 
angelo established  himself  in  Rome,  where  ho  be- 
came deeply  attached  to  a  young  nobleman, 
Tommaso  Cavaheri,  to  whom  he  dedicated  many 
Bonnets  and  several  drawings  of  an  allegorical 
nature  From  1634  to  1541  he  worked  on  the  Last 
Judgment  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  From  this  period 
dates  his  friendship  with  Vittoria  Colonna,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  many  religious  sonuets  Through  her 
he  was  introduced  to  the  ideas  of  such  mon  as  Car- 
dinal Pole  and  Bernadino  Ochnio  This  influence 
was  reflected  in  the  intensified  concern  with  re- 
ligious values  manifest  in  the  writings  and  works  of 
Michelangelo's  later  years  After  executing  (1541- 
50)  the  Pauline  Chapel  (Vatican)  frescoes  of  tho 
Conversion  of  Paid  and  Martyrdom  of  Peter,  he  de- 
voted himself  principally  to  architecture  In  1546 
he  succeeded  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  younger  as 
chief  architect  of  St  Peter's  Michelangelo  put  in- 
to shape  Bramante's  outlined  ideas  for  the  main 
body  of  the  church,  its  centralised  Greek-cross  plan 
and  the  great  dome  which  was  completed,  after  his 
death,  by  Domemco  Fontana  and  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  who  but  slightly  modified  Michelangelo's 
plan  Other  architectural  work  included  remodeling 
the  tepidarium  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian  into  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeh  and  designing 
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the  facades  and  court  of  the  palace  group  on  the 
Capitol  me  Hill  Two  unfinished  sculptured  Pieta 
groups  testify  to  the  tendency  toward  increasingly 
spiritualised  and  abstract  form  m  Michelangelo's 
last  years  The  one  now  in  the  cathedral,  Florence, 
was  intended  by  Michelangelo  for  his  own  tomb,  it 
was  for  some  reason  smashed  and  survives  as  re- 
assembled by  another  sculptor,  who  seems  to  have 
added  or  entirely  reworked  the  figure  of  the  Magda- 
len The  Rondamrru  Pietti  (Sansevenno  Palace, 
Rome)  was  begun  o  1555  and  left  unfinished  at 
Michelangelo's  death  Michelangelo  thought  of 
himself  pnmarily  as  a  sculptor,  and  a  feeling  for  the 
expressive  potentialities  of  sculptural  form  mani- 
fests itself  in  all  phases  of  his  work  As  a  10th- 
century  artist,  he  was  forced  to  depend  on  the  favoi 
of  great  patrons  who  had  means  and  power  to 
award  commissions  worthy  of  his  genius  Through- 
out his  career  his  artistic  ambitions  were  thwarted 
by  the  caprices  of  these  patrons,  by  the  social  in- 
stability of  the  times,  by  jealousy  of  other  artists, 
and  by  the  deep  moral  conflicts  that  arose  within 
his  own  spirit  This  struggle  is  expressed  in  an  art 
whose  universality  transcends  definition  in  terms 
of  one  style  and  which  scholars  have  variously 
categorized  as  best  associated  with  the  high 
Renaissance,  baroque,  01  mannerist  periods  A 
verso  translation  of  Michelangelo's  sonnets  was 
made  by  J  A  Symouds  (1878)  See  biographies  bv 
J  A  Symonds  (189 i,  a  classic,  reprinted  in  many 
editions),  Ascanm  Condivi  (Eng  tr  ,  1904),  Ro- 
main  Holland  (1915,  4th  ed  ,  1927),  and  Marcel 
Brion  (Eng  tr  ,  1940) ,  Charles  de  Tolnay,  The 
Youth  of  Michelangelo  (1943) 

Michelet,  Jules  (zhul'  moshula'),  1798-1874,  French 
writer,  the  greatest  historian  of  the  romantic 
school  Born  in  Pans  of  poor  parents,  he  visualized 
himself  throughout  his  life  as  a  champion  of  the 
people  against  its  oppressors  He  was  head  of  the 
historical  section  of  the  national  archives  and  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  the  College  de  France,  but  lost 
his  positions  when  he  refused  (1851)  the  oath  of 
allegianc  e  to  Louis  Napoleon  (later  Napoleon  III) 
His  major  work  is  his  Histoire  de  France  (main 
volumes,  1833  67,  there  are  several  partial  trans- 
lations into  English) ,  its  style,  its  emotional 
strength,  and  its  powerful  evocation  rank  it  among 
the  masterpieces  of  French  literature  Michelet 
sought  to  trace  the  biography  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  concentrate  on  persons  or 
groups  of  persons  His  most  convincing  pages  aie 
those  dealing  with  the  Middle  Ages  Michelet 
possessed  vast  knowledge  of  original  documents 
and  factual  detail,  but  his  history — especially  its 
latter  part — is  marred  by  his  emotional  bias  against 
the  clergv,  the  nobles,  and  the  monarchic  institu- 
tion and  tends  increasingly  toward  the  end  to  be- 
come a  distorted  indictment  rather  than  a  factual 
account  Michelet  was  the  author  of  many  other 
political  and  historical  woiJts,  most  of  them  out- 
growths of  his  history  of  France  Remarkable 
among  these  are  his  biography  of  Joan  of  Arc 
(1853)  and  Le  Peuple  (1846)  He  also  wrote  ro- 
mantic impresbions  of  nature  and  life,  among  them 
L'Oiseau  [the  bird]  (1856),  L'lnsecte  (1850),  La 
Mer  [the  scaj  (1861),  and  La  Montagne  [the  moun- 
tain] (1868) 

Michelozzi,  Michelozzo  (mekal6t'tso  mekalfit'tse), 
1396-1472,  Italian  sculptor,  architect,  goldsmith, 
and  founder  He  was.  long  associated  with  Dona- 
tello and  Ghiberti  Of  the  statues  and  reliefs  of  his 
first  independent  sculpture,  the  Aragazzi  Tomb, 
some  are  in  tho  cathedral  at  Montepulciano,  for 
which  it  was  made,  two  angels  are  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  London  His  fame  rests  chief- 
ly on  the  architectural  and  decorative  works  to 
which  he  devoted  himself  after  1435  With  Brunel- 
leschi  he  shared  the  leadership  in  establishing  the 
Renaissance  style  In  Venice  and  in  Milan  he  de- 
signed fine  buildings,  but  his  best  work  was  m 
Florence  As  architect  and  art  adviser  to  Cosimo 
do'  Medici  he  built  for  him  the  Ric  cardi  Palace,  one 
of  the  finest  city  houses  ever  made  He  built  the 
Medic  i  Chapel  in  Santa  Croce,  enlarged  and  re- 
built the  Monastery  of  San  Marco,  and  worked  on 
the  restoration  of  tho  Palazzo  Vecchio 

Michelson,  Albert  Abraham  (mt'kulsun),  1852-1931, 
American  physicist,  b  Strelno,  Prussia,  grad  An- 
napolis, 1873,  and  studied  at  Berlin.  Heidelberg, 
and  Pans  He  was  professor  of  ph  \sics  at  Clark 
Umv  (1889-92)  and  later  was  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  physics  at  the  Umv  of  Chicago  (1892- 
1929)  He  is  known  especiall}  for  his  determina- 
tions of  the  velocity  of  light,  m  some  of  his  earliest 
work  he  tested  the  data  of  Foucault's  experiments 
and,  then  and  later,  with  apparatus  designed  and 
built  by  himself,  obtained  results  oil  the  speed  of 
light  of  an  unequaled  degree  of  accuracy  In  gen- 
eral, his  experiments  on  the  interference  of  light 
waves  (optic  al  interference)  are  of  the  greatest  sci- 
entific value  He  was  invited  to  Paris  to  make 
measurements  of  the  standard  meter,  by  the  use  of 
his  interferometer  method,  in  terms  of  the  wave 
length  of  tho  red  portion  of  the  spectrum  of  cad- 
mium His  experimental  studies  of  ether  drift  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  Einstein's  theory  of 
relativity  Michelson  was  awarded  the  1907  Nobel 
Prise  in  Physics,  being  the  first  American  scientist 
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to  receive  this  honor  In  addition  to  his  scientific 
papers,  he  was  the  author  of  Velocity  of  Light 
(1902),  Light  Wave*  and  Their  Use*  (1903),  and 
Studies  in  Optics  (1927) 

Michigan  dm"shlgun),  state  (57,022  sq  mi.,  with 
water  surface,  including  enclosed  portions  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  c  98,000  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop.  5.266,106, 
1949  estimated  pop  6,352,000),  N  United  States, 
in  the  Great  Lakes  region,  admitted  1837  as  the 
27th  state  (a  free  state)  LANHINQ  is  the  capital, 
and  DETROIT  is  the  largest  citv  The  state  IB  in  two 
distinct  parts,  separated  by  lake  water  The  Lower 
Peninsula  thrusts  northward  from  Indiana  and 
Ohio,  with  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Huron  (and  their 
Detroit  river-Lake  St  Clair-St  Clair  river  link) 
separating  it  from  Ontario  on  the  east  and  Lake 
Michigan  separating  it  from  Wisconsin  on  the  west 
Across  Lake  Michigan,  NE  of  Wisconsin,  the  Up- 
per Peninsula  stretches  its  long  eastern  reach,  sep- 
arating Lake  Michigan  from  Lake  Superior  It 
ends  in  the  east  with  the  near-closing  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, where  the  Upper  Peninsula  is  separated 
from  Ontario  only  bv  the  narrow  river  at  Sault  Ste 
Marie,  and  ends  in  the  south  with  the  near-closing 
of  Lake  Michigan,  where  the  Upper  Peninsula  is 
separated  from  the  Lower  Peninsula  only  by  the 
Straits  of  Mackmac  In  the  east  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula has  swampy  flats  and  limestone  hills  on  the 
Lake  Michigan  shore,  while  sandstone  ridges  rise 
abruptly  from  the  rough  waters  on  Lake  Superior, 
in  the  west  the  land  rises  to  the  forested  mountains 
that  still  are  rich  in  copper  and  iron  The  whole  of 
it  is  northern  woods  country  with  "ten  months  of 
winter  and  two  months  of  poor  sledding  "  The 
abundance  of  furred  animals  and  the  trees  early 
attracted  fur  traders  and  lumbermen  The  animals 
were  trapped  out,  many  of  the  virgin  forests  were 
ruthlessly  stripped,  and  even  the  pure  copper  and 
the  high-grade  iron  ore  were  wrested  rapidly  from 
the  earth  Though  great  mines  elsewhere  have  re- 
duced their  significance,  mines  are  still  active.  In 
the  forests  are  deer  and  bear  and  other  big  and 
small  game,  and  in  rushing  streams  and  the  lakes 
are  fish ,  the  area  attracts  sportsmen  and  vacation- 
era  The  scarred  timberlands  are  being  covered 
with  second  growth,  and  the  selective  cutting  and 
replanting  of  trees  have  replaced  the  rapacious 
methods  of  the  old-time  lumber  barons  Across  the 
Straits  of  Mackmac,  the  Lower  Peninsula  is  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  country,  less  wild  but  in  parts  no  less 
beautiful  Its  forests  also  were  cut  over  in  the  lum- 
bering boom  days  late  in  the  19th  cent ,  when  saw- 
mills were  busy  on  the  many  streams  and  for  a  time 
gave  Michigan  the  lead  in  lumber  production  The 
sod  of  these  cut-over  lands  proved  generally  too 
poor  for  farming,  and  reforestation  is  going  on 
The  Lower  Peninsula  has  its  mineral  wealth  in 
things  less  spectacular  than  copper  and  iron — gyp- 
sum, sandstone,  limestone,  and  salt  There  is  also 
some  petroleum.  The  wealth  of  the  Lower  Penin- 
sula, however,  lies  in  its  farms  and  its  factories 
The  climate,  tempered  by  surrounding  waters,  al- 
lows a  long  growing  season,  and  gram  and  vegeta- 
ble fields  cover  much  of  the  southern  counties  while 
fruit  orchards  line  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan 
Livestock  raising  and,  more  particularly,  dairying 
have  lately  grown  enormously  The  farms  as  well 
as  the  mines  have  contributed  to  the  expansion  of 
industry  in  Michigan  Michigan  automobile  fac- 
tories are  known  the  world  over,  and  their  mass- 
production  methods  were  the  core  of  an  industrial 
revolution.  Detroit,  DEARBORN,  FLINT,  Lansing, 
and  PONTIAC  are  names  to  reckon  with  Yet  food 
processing  and  lumber  products  are  onl\  less  well 
known,  in  the  United  States  the  very  names  of 
some  Michigan  cities  evoke  the  thought  of  their 
principal  products — GRAND  RAPIDS  means  furni- 
ture, BATTLE  CREEK  means  breakfast  foods  The 
Lower  Peninsula,  too,  has  its  beaches  and  sand 
dunes,  its  blue  water,  and  its  woods  to  attract  tour- 
ists A  state  department  of  conservation  plans  and 
executes  a  program  for  keeping  and  improving  the 
natural  recreational  gifts  of  the  state  Those  same 
gifts  once  made  life  reasonably  comfortable  for  the 
Oiibwa,  the  Ottawa,  the  Potawatami,  and  the  other 
Algonquian-gpeaking  Indian  tribes  who  were  living 
in  Michigan  when  Etienne  Brule  landed  at  the  nar- 
rows of  Sault  Ste  Marie  in  1618,  the  first  white  man 
known  to  have  reached  the  present  Michigan  Other 
explorers,  traders,  and  missionaries  came — Jean 
•NICOLBT  seeking  the  Northwest  Passage,  Jacques 
MARQUBTTB  founding  a  mission  in  the  Macki- 
nac  region,  and  the  empire  builder,  LA  SALLE,  on  the 
Griffon,  the  first  ship  to  sail  the  Great  Lakes  French 
posts  were  scattered  along  the  lakes  and  the  nvers, 
and  MACKINAC  island  became  a  business  center  of 
the  fur  trade  Detroit,  too,  rose  to  prominence  after 
it  was  founded  by  CADILLAC,  and  the  Detroit-Mack- 
inao  water  route,  much  used,  partly  explains  the 
later  combination  of  the  two  disparate  peninsulas 
in  one  state  All  this  vast,  thinly  held  region  was 
lost  to  the  French  by  their  ultimate  failure  in  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars.  In  1763  Detroit  was  sur- 
rendered to  Robert  Rogers  and  his  Rangers.  The 
Indians  of  Michigan,  who  had  lived  m  peace  with 
the  French,  resented  the  coming  of  the  British,  the 
allies  of  the  much-hated  Iroquois.  Under  Pontiao 
they  rose  in  bloody  warfare  and  terrorized  the 
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British  in  the  newly  won  territory,  but  the  revolt 
was  short-lived  and  the  British  won  over  the  In- 
dians so  well  that  the  Indians  strongly  favored 
them  in  the  American  Revolution  Despite  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  1783,  the  British  held  stubbornly 
to  Detroit  and  Mackmao  until  1796  Even  after 
the  NORTHWEST  TERRITORY  was  broken  up  and 
Detroit  was  made  (1805)  capital  of  Michigan  Terri- 
tory, British  agents  still  held  great  influence  over 
the  Indians,  who  fought  on  the  British  side  in  the 
War  of  1812  Mackmac  and  Detroit  fell  almost 
immediately  from  the  inefficient  grasp  of  William 
HULL  and  his  American  troops  Michigan  re- 
mained in  British  hands  through  most  of  the  war 
until  William  Henry  HARRISON  in  the  battle  of  the 
THAMES  and  Oliver  Hasard  PERRY  in  the  battle  of 
Lake  Erie  restored  American  prestige  in  the  Old 
Northwest  Slowly  after  peace  had  come  the  flow 
of  pioneers  into  Michigan  rose,  then  more  rapidly 
Much  of  the  credit  for  the  policy  of  pushing  the 
Indians  westward  and  opening  the  lands  to  settle- 
ment is  given  to  Gen  Lewis  Caas,  who  was  Miohi- 
"j  governor  (1813-31)  and  later  a  U  8  Senator 
"  in  early  days  done  exploring,  and  he  re- 
ported fully  the  possibilities  of  Michigan  He  en- 
couraged the  Federal  government  to  build  five  mili- 
tary highways  in  Michigan  Steamboat  navigation 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  sale  of  public  lands  in  De- 
troit both  began  in  1818,  and  the  Erie  Canal  was 
opened  in  1825  Farmers  came  in  numbers  to  the 
Michigan  fields,  and  the  first  sawmills  wore  built  on 
the  rivers  The  move  toward  statehood  was  re- 
tarded by  the  desire  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  to  absorb 
parts  of  present  S  Michigan  After  a  census  showed 
a  population  of  82,273,  the  Michigan  electorate  or- 
ganized a  government  without  U  S.  sanction  and  in 

1836  operated  as  a  state,  though  outside  the  Union 
Congress  offered  statehood  on  condition  that  the 
Toledo  strip  was  ceded  to  Ohio  and  Indiana  with 
compensation  to  Michigan  of  land  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula    Though  the  electorate  rejected  the  of- 
fer, a  group  of  Democratic  leaders  accepted  it,  and 
by  their  acceptance  Michigan  became  a  state  in 

1837  Detroit  remained  the  capital  until   1847, 
when  it  was  succeeded  by  Lansing     The  state 
promptly  adopted  a  program  of  internal  improve- 
ment through  the  building  of  railroads,  roads,  and 
canals  (including  the  Soo  Ship  Canal  at  Sault  Ste 
Marie)    A  survey  of  the  mineral  resources  made  in 
1837  by  the  state  geologist,  Douglas  Hough  ton, 
and  William  A   Burt  prefaced  the  development  of 
the  copper  and  iron  mines    At  the  same  time  lum- 
bering was  developing  further,  and  the  population 
was  being  enriched  by  the  coming  of  the  Germans, 
the  Irish,  and  the  Dutch     In  1841  the  Umv   of 
Michigan  was  opened,  the  first  state  university  and 
a  coeducational  institution — a  harbinger  of  Michi- 
gan's interest  in  educational  and  cultural  develop- 
ment in  years  to  come.  The  state  was  soon  caught 
in  the  tension  between  North  and  South  that  led  to 
the  Civil  War     Michigan,  thoroughly  Northern, 
helped  in  the  early  steps  of  the  formation  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  the  state  was  firmly  Repub- 
lican until  1882     Then  the  farmers,  feeling  the 
same  radical  urge  that  moved  other  Western  farm- 
era  against  the  railroads  and  the  interests,  joined 
with  the  growing  labor  group  from  the  mines  and 
the  lumber  camps      They  succeeded  in  passing 
legislation  for  agrarian  improvement  and  public 
welfare    The  labor  movement  early  was  expressed 
by  the  creation  of  a  state  bureau  of  labor  (1883),  by 
a  law  enforcing  a  10-hour  day  (1885),  and  by  a 
moderate  child-labor  law  (1887)     The  lumbering 
business,  with  its  logging  camps,  its  shanty-built 
towns,  its  notable  lumbet-town  fires,  and  its  yield 
of  wealth  to  the  lumber  barons,  declined  to  noth- 
ing. Some,  at  least,  of  the  loggers  joined  the  ranks 
of  industrial  workers     The  ranks  of  labor  were 
swelled  by  many  Polish  and  Norwegian  immi- 
grants   More  important  was  the  invention  of  the 
automobile,  for  industry  in  Michigan  was  com 
pletely   changed   by  the  building  of  automobile 
plants     Henry  FORD  was  the  outstanding  figure, 
but  many  others  joined  to  build  the  industry.   The 
development  of  mass-production  methods  changed 
the  organization  of  labor  (approximately  half  the 
industrial  workers  of  the  state  are  in  the  automo- 
tive industry)    In  the  1930s  unionisation  advanced 
in  struggles  marked  by  sit-down  strikes  and  by 
some  violence    The  conflict  continued  in  the  1940s, 
perhaps  with  less  bitterness    In  the  Second  World 
War,  Michigan  was  particularly  notable  for  its  in- 
dustrial contribution  to  the  war  effort  with  the 
transformation  of  factories  to  the  production  of 
tanks,  airplanes,  and  other  war  materiel    On  indus- 
trial frontiers  the  state  has  continued  to  show  the 
vigorous  pioneering  spirit  that  marked  its  settle- 
ment a  century  ago    See  H.  M  Utley,  B.  M  Cut- 
oheon,  and  C  M  Burton,  Michigan  at  a  Province, 
Territory,  and  State  (4  vols.,  1906) ,  Michigan  State 
Planning  Commission,  Study  of  Michigan  (1935) , 
Stewart  Hoi  brook,  Holy  Old  Mackinaw  (1938); 
George  Fuller,  ed  ,  Michigan,  a  Centennial  History 
(5  vols.,  1939);  Calvin  Goodrich,  The  First  Michi- 
gan Frontier   (1940),   Federal   Writers'    Project, 
Michigan,  a  Ghnde  to  the  Wolverine  State  (1941,  rev. 
ed.,  1946);  Angus  Murdock^&wm  Copper  (1943), 


ed.,  1946);  Angus  Murdock,  Boom  Copper  (1943), 
M.  M.  Quaife  and  Sidney  Glaser,  M&Mo*n>  from 


Primitive  Wildtrnut  to  Industrial  Commonwealth 
(1948). 

Michigan,  Lake,  307  mi,  long  and  118  mi  at  its 
greatest  width,  third  largest  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Lying  679.79  ft.  above  sea  level,  it  has  a  maximum 
depth  of  923  ft  and  an  area  of  22,400  sq.  mi 
Michigan  borders  it  on  the  east  and  north,  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  on  the  west,  and  Indiana  on  the 
south.  The  Straits  of  Maokinac  at  the  northeast 
end  of  the  lake,  its  only  natural  outlet,  connect  it 
with  Lake  Huron  The  Illinois  waterway  (the  Chi- 
cago Sanitary  and  Ship  Canal,  connecting  with  the 
canalized  Des  Plames  and  Illinois  rivers)  links 
Lake  Michigan  with  the  Mississippi  river  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  The  harbors  at  the  south  end  of 
the  lake  are  usually  open  all  year,  but  those  in  the 
north  are  closed  by  ice  for  at  least  four  months 
Despite  the  prevalence  of  sudden,  dangerous 
storms,  the  lake  carries  a  vast  amount  of  shipping 
Cities  on  its  shores  include  Michigan  City  and 
Gary,  Ind  ,  Chicago,  Evanston,  and  Waukegan, 
111  ,  Kenosha,  Racine,  Milwaukee,  Mamtowoe,  and 
Two  Rivers,  Wis.;  and  Escanaba,  Mamstee,  Lud- 
ington,  Muakegon,  Grand  Haven,  and  Benton  Har- 
bor, Mich.  Among  the  islands  in  the  northern 
reaches  of  the  lake  is  Beaver  Island.  The  largest 
arm  of  the  lake  is  Green  Bay.  Lake  Michigan  was 
discovered  (1634)  by  Jean  Nicolet  and  was  later 
explored  by  Marquette  and  Jolhet.  See  M.  M. 
Quaife,  Lake  Michigan  (1944) 

Michigan,  University  of,  at  Ann  Arbor,  state  sup- 
ported, coeducational  Chartered  in  1817  as  the 
Catholepistemiad  (or  University)  of  Michigama, 
jt  was  reohartered  in  1821  and  1837;  it  opened  as  a 
school  m  Detroit  in  1817  and  reopened  as  a  college 
in  Ann  Arbor  in  1841  It  includes  colleges  of  archi- 
tecture and  design,  engineering,  pharmacy,  and  lit- 
erature, science,  and  arts  (with  library  science  and 
journalism)  and  schools  of  business  administra- 
tion, dentistry,  education,  forestry  and  conserva- 
tion, law,  music,  nursing,  public  health,  and  medi- 
cine There  are  institutes  of  dentistry,  human  ad- 
justment, medical  research,  public  and  social 
administration ,  state  and  U  S  fisheries  research , 
noted  museums  of  archaeology,  anthropology,  pale- 
ontology, and  zoology,  a  herbarium,  a  university 
press;  and  lower  schools  There  are  observatories 
at  Ann  Arbor  and  in  South  Africa,  McMath-Hul- 
bert  Observatory,  with  a  solar  tower,  is  near  Pon- 
tiac  The  library  has  especially  fine  collections  of 
Americana  (in  the  William  L  Clements  Library, 
founded  1923),  Shakspenana,  papyri,  and  works  on 
political  science  See  Kent  Sagendorph,  Michigan 
the  Story  of  the  University  (1948) 

Michigan  City,  city  (pop  26,476),  NW  Ind  ,  on 
Lake  Michigan  c  40  muESE  of  Chicago,  settled 
1830,  me  1836  It  is  a  summer  resort  with  excellent 
lake-front  facilities.  Furniture  and  Pullman  cars 
are  made  here  It  is  the  seat  of  Indiana  State 
Prison 

Michigan  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Applied 
Science,  at  East  Lansing,  with  land-grant  support, 
coeducational,  chartered  1855,  opened  1857  as  the 
first  state  agricultural  college,  renamed  1925  It 
has  divisions  of  agriculture  (with  forestry) ,  applied 
science  (with  ponce  administration),  engineering, 
home  economics,  liberal  arts  (with  music),  and 
veterinary  science. 

Michiumacktnac:  see  MACKINAC. 

Michmas  or  Mlchmash  (both  mtk'-),  town,  c.8  mi 
NE  of  Jerusalem  It  was  a  bivouac  of  Jonathan  in 
his  Philistine  wars  1  Sam  13, 14,  Ezra  2.27,  Neh 
731 

Michmethah  (mlk'mfitha) ,  unidentified  place,  cen- 
tral Palestine  Joshua  17  7. 

Michoacan  (m?choakan').  state  (23,202  sq.  mi  , 
1946  estimated  pop  1,370,483),  W  Mexico  Dom- 
inated by  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Mad  re  Occi- 
dental and  the  east-west  volcanic  chain  of  central 
Mexico,  Michoacan  extends  from  the  Pacific  north- 
eastward into  the  central  plateau.  The  LBRMA 
river  and  Lake  CHAPALA  form  part  of  its  northern 
boundary  with  Jalisco,  and  the  Rio  de  las  BALSAS 
the  southern  boundary  with  Guerrero.  The  va- 
riety of  climate  and  soil  occasioned  by  topography 
and  differences  of  elevation  make  Michoacan  pre- 
dominantly an  agricultural  state  Sugar  cane,  cof- 
fee, vanilla,  tobacco,  cereals,  and  subsistence  crops 
are  grown,  and  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  From 
the  forests  come  fine  cabinet  woods  and  dyewoods 
Mining  is  a  leading  industry,  gold  and  silver  are 
most  important,  but  lead,  cinnabar,  iron,  copper, 
sulphur,  coal,  and  petroleum  are  also  exploited. 
With  no  important  Pacific  port,  Michoacan  ships 
its  products  from  the  urban  centers,  URUAPAN  and 
the  capital,  MORBLIA.  Of  interest  to  tourists  are 
Lake  PATSCUARO  and  the  volcano  PABICXJT)(N 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  TARASCAN  INDIANS 
Michoacan  played  an  important  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion against  Spain  and  the  subsequent  turbulent 
struggles  of  Mexico. 

Michri  (mlk'rl),  ancestor  of  Elah.   1  Chron.  9.8. 

Michtam  (mlk'tam),  m  the  titles  of  Pss.  16,  56,  57, 
68,  59,  60,  a  word  of  uncertain  meaning,  perhaps 

indicating  the  type  of  psalm. 

Michurin,  Ivan  WsdimiroTich  <«van'  vltidyfi'mfru- 
vfch  mCcWrln),  1865-1935,  Russian  horticulturist. 

He  is  noted  for  his  experimental  effort*  to  produce 
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tatter  fruit  tree*  by  grafting.    His  theory  that 
hereditary  changes  can  bo  induced  by  grafting  and 
that  acquired  characters  are  inherited  was  elabo- 
rated by  T.  D  Lysenko  and  his  followers  and  was 
officially  supported  (1948)  by  the  Soviet  Central 
Committee    He  founded  at  Roslov  (later  renamed 
Michurinsk  in  his  honor)  a  nursery  that  was  taken 
over  by  the  state  after  the  1917  revolution;  it  was 
placed  under  his  direction  and  was  enlarged  to  in- 
clude a  technical  college  and  a  research  laboratory 
Michurinsk  (mlchdo'rmsk,  Rus  mechffo'rmsk),  city 
(pop   70,202),  central  European  RSFSR,  NW  of 
Tambov    It  is  a  railroad  center    Founded  in  1636, 
it  was  known  until  1920  as  Kozlov.  Its  new  name 
is  in  honor  of  the  19th-century  Russian  scientist 
Michurin,  who  founded  here  a  horticultural  experi- 
mental institute     Besides  the  institute,  there  are 
several  other  educational  institutions 
Mlckiewicz,  Adam  (a'dftm  mPtskyS'vfch),   1798- 
1855,  Polish  poet    Born  m  what  now  is  Belorussia, 
he  studied  in  Vilna,  where  he  was  arrested  (1823) 
for  his  activities  in  illegal  student  organizations 
and  was  deported  to  Russia,  never  to  return  to  Po- 
land   Fearing  another  arrest,  he  left  Russia  (1829) 
and  traveled  through  Europe,  becoming  a  professor 
of  literature  m  Lausanne  (1839)  and  Pans  (1840) 
Mickiewicz,  influenced  by  the  revolutionary  spirit 
of  1848,  went  to  organize  Polish  legions  m  Rome 
and  later  in  Constantinople,  where  ho  died     His 
body  was  deposited  (1890)  on  the  Wawel  m  Cra- 
cow   Mickiewicz  had  been  acquainted  with  Push- 
kin and  Goethe    Deeply  attached  to  his  homeland, 
he  was  during  his  exile  influenced  by  Messianism 
His  works  include  the  historical  poems  Pan  Ta- 
deutz  (1834)  and  Konrad  Wallenrod  (1826-28),  the 
drama  Forefather's  Eve  (1823) ,  The  Books  of  the 
Polish   Nation  and  of  Polish  Pilgrimage  (1832), 
prose,  Sonnets  from  the  Crimea  (1825),  the  epic 
Grazyna   (1823),   and   several   ballads  and  odes 
These  and  other  works  have  been  translated  into 
English    See  study  by  M  M  Gardner  (1911) 
Micmac  Indians,  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of 
ALGONQUIAN  stock,  in  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton 
Island,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Newfoundland,  and 
New  Brunswick    There  are  a  number  of  confeder- 
ated bands     The  Micmacs  are  expert  canoeists, 
and  their  economy  centers  about  fishing  and  shore 
hunting    The  French  came  into  contact  with  them 
in  the  16th  cent  ,  and  the  Micmacs  were  allies  of 
the  French  and  enemies  of  the  English  throughout 
the  history  of  New  France    Contact  with  the  whites 
has  not  had  the  usual  effect  of  tribal  disintegration 
and  the  Micmacs  still  thrive,  though  their  culture 
has  changed  radically    Tiiev  are  all  Roman  Cath- 
olics   The  mon  are  professional  hunting  guides 
Micon  (ml'kon),  fl   c  460  B  C  ,  Greek  painter  and 
sculptor     In  collaboration  with   Polygnotus  he 
painted  The  Greeks  and  the  Amazons  and  the  cele- 
brated Battle  of  Marathon  m  the  Stoa  Poecile  at 
Athens     Ho  is  supposed  to  have  helped  decorate 
with  paintings  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  at  Athens 
and  the  Thoseum 
microbiology:  see  BIOLOGY 
microcephali* .  see  FEEBLE-MTNDEDNESS 
Micronesia  (mlkr6n?'zhu,  -shu),  one  of  the  three 
main  divisions  of  the  Pacific  islands,  in  the  W  Paci- 
fic, north  of  the  equator    It  includes  the  Carolines, 
Marshalls,  Marianas,  and  Gilbert  Islands    The  in- 
habitants are  related  to  the  Malays  and  stem  from 
Negroid  and  Mongoloid  stock.    They  speak  Ma- 
layo-Polynesian  languages  (see  LANGUAGE,  table) 
microphone  (ml'krufSn),  device  for  converting  the 
acoustic  energy  of  sound  waves  into  waves  of  elec- 
trical energy,  used  in  radio  broadcasting,  recording, 
and  sound  amplifying  Hyatoms     The  first  micro- 
phones were  based  on  the  fact  that  as  the  pressure 
holding  electrical  contacts  together  is  increased,  the 
resistance  between  them  decreases     The  micro- 
phone, various  forms  of  which   were  developed 
c  1877  by  Emile  Berliner,  David  E   Hughes,  and 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  was  first  used  as  a  telephone 
transmitter,    the   vibrations  of   an   acoustic*   dia- 
phragm applying  fluctuating  pressures  on  the  con- 
tact point  of  two  electrodes    The  present-day  tele- 
phone transmitter  is  essentially  a  rmciophone  of 
the  carbon  type,  in  which  carbon  grains  are  com- 
pressed by  the  mechanical  force  of  sound  waves,  the 
resistance  of  the  carbon  varying  inversely  with  the 
compression  and  thereby  varying  the  flow  of  cur- 
rent m  the  associated  circuit     All  other  micro- 
phones in  common  use  generate  audio  voltages  of 
their  own  in  response  to  the  sound  pressure  applied 
to  them     The  crystal  microphone  employs  the 
piezoelectric  effect  derived  from  two  thin  plates  of 
Rochelle-salt  crystals  cut  in  opposing  grain  Sound- 
wave pressure  causes  varying  degrees  of  expansion 
in  the  plates,  causing  them  to  bend  like  the  metal 
band  of  a  thermostat  and  generate  a  voltage  across 
their  surfaces     Two  other  types  of  microphone 
generate  their  voltages  by  the  Faraday  principle  of 
electromagnetic  induction:  the  ribbon  or  velocity 
type  employs  a  thin  metal  ribbon  suspended  in  a 
stable  magnetic  field,  vibrations  in  the  ribbon 
caused  by  sound  waves  generating  a  current  from 
this  field,  the  moving  coil  or  dynamic  microphone 
operates  on  similar  principles,  but  uses  a  light 
movable  coil  attached  to  a  dome-shaped  diaphragm 
in  place  of  the  ribbon. 


microscope,  optical  instrument  used  to  increase  the 
apparent  size  of  an  object.  A  magnifying  glass,  an 
ordinary  double  convex  LENS  having  a  snort  focal 
length,  is  a  simple  microscope  The  reading  lens  and 
hand  lens  are  instruments  of  this  type.  The  prin- 
ciple involved  is  when  an  object  is  placed  nearer 
such  a  lens  than  its  principal  focus  —  i  e  ,  within  its 
focal  length  —  a  virtual  IMAQB  is  produced  which  is 
erect  and  larger  than  the  original  object.  The  mag- 
nification is  commonly  expressed  in  diameters  For 
example,  if  a  lens  magnifies  an  object  5  times,  the 
magnification  is  said  to  be  6  diameters,  commonly 
written  simply  "Sx  "  The  compound  microscope 
consists  essentially  of  two  or  more  such  lenses  fixed 
in  the  two  extremities  of  a  hollow  metal  cylinder 
Thin  cylinder  is  mounted  upright  on  a  screw  device, 
which  permits  it  to  be  raised  or  lowered  above  the 
object  until  a  clear  image  is  formed  The  lower  lens 
(nearest  to  the  object)  is  called  the  objective,  the 
upper  lens  (nearest  to  the  eye  of  the  observer),  the 
eyepiece  The  total  magnification  of  the  compound 
microscope  is  computed  by  multiplying  the  magni- 
fying power  of  the  objective  by  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  eyepiece  When  an  object  is  in  focus, 
a  real,  inverted  image  is  formed  by  the  lower  lens  at 
a  point  inside  the  principal  focus  of  the  upper  lens 
This  image  serves  as  an  ''object"  for  the  upper  lens 
which  produces  another  image  larger  still  (but  vir- 
tual) and  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  Briefly, 
the  object  is  magnified  by  the  lower  lens,  the  en- 
larged image  of  the  object  by  the  upper  lens  The 
compound  microscope  is  widely  used  in  bacteriol- 
ogy, biology,  and  medicine  m  the  examination  of 
such  extremely  minute  objects  as  bacteria,  other 
unicellular  organisms,  and  plant  and  animal  cells 
and  tissue.  It  has  been  extremely  important  in  the 
development  of  the  biological  sciences  and  of  medi- 
cine Its  invention  is  variously  accredited  to  Zach- 
anas  Janssen,  a  Dutch  spectaclemaker,  c  1590,  and 
to  Galileo,  who  announced  his  invention  in  1610 
Other  men  are  known  for  their  discoveries  made  by 
the  use  of  the  instrument  and  for  their  new  designs 
and  improvements,  among  them  G  B  Amici,  Ne- 
hemiah  Grew,  Robert  Hooke,  Leeuwenhoek,  Mal- 
pighi,  and  Swammerdam  The  ultramicroscope  is 
an  apparatus  consisting  essentially  of  a  compound 
microscope  with  an  arrangement  by  which  the  ma- 
terial to  be  viewed  is  illuminated  by  a  point  of  light 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  objective 
and  brought  to  a  focus  directly  beneath  it  This 
instrument  is  used  especially  m  the  study  of 
Browman  movement  in  colloidal  solutions  (when 
the  particles  of  the  COLLOID  appear,  by  reflection, 
as  tiny  dancing  points  of  light)  The  electron  mi- 
croscope, since  it  is  not  limited  by  the  powers  of 
optical  lenses  and  light,  permits  greater  magnifica- 
tion and  greater  depth  of  focus  than  the  optical 
microscope  and  reveals  more  details  of  structure 
Instead  of  light  rays  it  employs  a  stream  of  elec- 
trons controlled  by  electric  or  magnetic  fields.  The 
image  may  be  thrown  on  a  fluorescent  screen  or 
may  be  photographed  It  was  first  developed  in 
Germany  c  1932,  James  Hither  and  Albert  Prebus 
of  Canada  and  V  K  Zwory  km  of  the  United  States 
contributed  notably  to  its  development  m  this 
hemisphere  See  F  J  Mufioz  and  II  A  Chanpper, 
The  Microscope  and  Its  Use  (1943),  E  F  Burton 
and  W  H  Kohl,  The  Electron  Microscope  (2d  ed  , 
1946) 

Midas  (ml'dus),  in  Greek  legend,  king  of  Phrygia, 
son  of  GORDIUS  Because  he  befriended  SILBNUS 
(or  one  of  the  silom),  Dionysus  granted  him  the 
power  of  turning  everything  into  gold  by  touch 
Midas  tired  of  his  gift  when  even  food  became  gold 
in  his  hand  Dionysus  allowed  him  to  wash  away 
his  power  m  the  Pactolus  river,  which  afterward 
had  gold-bearing  sands  It  was  also  said  that 
Midas  was  given  ass's  ears  bv  Apollo  for  preferring, 
in  a  contest,  the  music  of  Marsvas  (according  to 
another  account  Pan)  to  the  god's  Midas  pre- 
served his  shame  from  all  but  his  barber,  who, 
wishing  to  tell  it,  whispered  it  into  a  hole  in  the 
ground  Roeds  which  grew  out  of  that  hole  told  the 
secret  There  was  also  a  historical  king  of  Phrygia 
named  Midas  m  the  8th  cent  B  C 

Middelburg  (ml'dulburkh),  municipality  (pop 
20,353),  capital  of  Zeeland  prov  ,  SW  Netherlands, 
on  Walcheren  island,  NNE  of  Flushing  It  is  a 
trade  center  and  has  varied  manufactures.  Mid- 
delburg was  a  flourishing  commercial  city  m  the 
Middle  Ages  and  belonged  to  the  Hanseatic 
League  The  last  Spanish  fortress  in  Zeeland,  it 
was  captured  (1574)  b>  the  Beggars  of  the  Sea 
after  a  fierce  battle  In  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  Mid- 
delburg was  briefly  occupied  (1809)  by  the  British 
It  was  flooded  in  the  Second  World  War  and  was 
taken  late  m  1944  by  British  troops  There  was 
much  destruction,  but  the  fine  15th-century  city 
hall  and  the  12th-century  abbey  remain 

Middelftrt  (ml'dhulfart),  city  (pop.  8,089),  Fyn 
island,  Denmark  It  is  a  port  on  the  Little  Belt, 
which  is  bridged  here 

Middin,  unidentified  town,  8  Palestine.  Joshua  15  61. 

middle,  in  grammar:  see  VOICE 

Middle  Ages,  period  in  Western  European  his- 
tory following  ancient  times  and  preceding  modern 
times.  Exact  dates  for  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  Middle  Ages  tend  to  mislead  by  suggesting 
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that  the  gradual  transitions  were  abrupt,  and  dif- 
ferent dates  are  preferred  by  different  scholars 
For  the  beginning,  one  of  the  convenient  dates  is 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire  m  476.  For 
the  end,  a  convenient  date  is  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus  in  1492.  Other  landmarks 
of  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  include  the  REFOR- 
MATION, the  change  in  scholarship  and  the  fine 
arts  known  as  the  RENAISSANCE,  and  the  invention 
of  printing  The  Middle  Ages  have  been  called 
the  Dark  Ages  As  it  was  found  that  the  darkness 
was  not  so  much  m  the  period  as  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  considered  it,  the  term  was  first  limited 
to  an  earlier  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  was  then 
generally  discarded  So  vast  a  division  of  history 
must  show  great  differences  in  tunes  and  places, 
yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  a  unity  in  the  Middle 
Ages  At  the  beginning,  the  position  of  Chris- 
tianity was  apparently  insecure.  At  the  end,  it 
was  the  religion  of  essentially  all  the  peoples  who 
are  Christiana  today  The  Middle  Ages,  then, 
were  the  period  of  the  organization  and  spread  of 
Christianity  Christian  doctrine  was  systematized 
by  able  theologians,  as  St  THOMAS  AQIJINAB  (see 
SCHOLASTIC  IBM)  Monastic  communities  set  an 
example  of  civilized  Christian  living  Friars,  as 
the  followers  of  St  FHAN<  is  of  ASSIBI,  brought  the* 
faith  and  spirit  of  Christianity  to  individuals 
throughout  Europe.  With  Christianity  came  civi- 
lization, so  that  by  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
though  much  even  vet  remains  to  do,  no  part  of 
Europe  could  be  called  uncivilized  The  unity  of 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  in  the  faith,  doc- 
trine, and  institutions  of  Christianity  Secular 
organization  was  typically  local,  with  home  rule  or 
a  large  measure  of  it  Noblemen  had  much  author- 
ity over  the  people  of  their  domains  (see  FEUDAL- 
ISM), and  the  free  town  or  city  became  the  typical 
urban  community  Larger  organizations,  as  the 
empire  of  CHARLEMAGNE  and  the  HOLY  ROMAN 
EMPIRE,  were  ambitious  but  insecure  A  secular 
institution  allied  with  Christianity  was  chivalry, 
best  exemplified  by  the  orders  of  knighthood ,  codes 
of  conduct  are  yet  based  upon  it  Conspicuous 
military  adventures  of  the  period  included  the 
CRUSADES  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  originated  and 
was  carried  to  its  highest  development,  covering 
Europe  with  the  "white  robe  of  churches"  that 
remains  its  chief  ornament.  In  literature,  forms 
wholly  different  from  those  of  ancient  tunes,  as 
verse  based  on  rhythm  and  rime,  were  used  by 
such  masters  as  DANTE  and  CHAUCER  Printing 
was  not  invented  until  the  15th  cent ,  but  illumi- 
nated manuscript  books  were  made  of  a  beauty 
that  printing  does  not  achieve  Artisans  were  or- 
ganized m  guilds,  and  their  position  seems  to  have 
been  more  satisfactory  to  them  than  artisans  had 
found  their  position  before  or  have  found  it  since 
The  craftsmanship  of  the  medieval  guildsmen 
attained  a  uniform  excellence  Possibly  the  fatal 
weakness  of  the  system  of  GUILDS  was  that  it  was 
urban  and  did  not  include  agriculture  Medieval 
endeavor  in  general  had  other  motives  than  riches 
or  fame  Few  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  remem- 
bered for  their  wealth,  and  anonymity  is  character- 
istic of  medieval  art  Of  the  older  histories  in  Eng- 
lish some  of  the  most  used  were  Ephraim  Emerton, 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Middle  Ages,  376- 
814  (1888),  Medieval  Europe,  81 4-1  $00  (1894),  and 
Beginnings  of  Modern  Europe,  l£60-14f>0  (1917) 
and  G  B  Adams,  Civilization  during  the  Middle 
Ages  (1894)  See  Cambridge  Medieval  History  (8 
vols  ,  1911-32),  Henry  Adams,  Mont-Saint-Michel 
and  Chartres  (1913),  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  The 
Great  Thousand  Yews  (1918).  Henry  Osborn  Tay- 
lor, The  Mediaeval  Mind  (4th  ed  ,  1925),  E  K 
Rand,  Founders  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1928) ,  Lynn 
Thorndike,  The  History  of  Medieval  Europe  (new 
ed  ,  1931),  L.  J  Paetow,  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
Medieval  History  (rev  ed  ,  1931),  W  G  Ault, 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  (rev  ed  ,  1937),  J  W 
Thompson  and  E  N  Johnson,  Introduction  to 
Medieval  Europe,  30O-16OO  (1937),  Carl  Stephen- 
son,  Medieval  History  (rev  ed  ,  1943),  John  L.  La 
Monte,  The  World  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1949) 

Middleboro,  town  (pop  9,032),  SE  Mass  ,  between 
Plymouth  and  Taunton,  settled  1600,  inc.  1669 
8hoe«  are  made  here 

Middleburg.  1  Village  (pop  1,074),  E  N  Y.,  on 
Schohane  Creek  and  SW  of  Albany,  in  a  farm  and 
resort  area,  settled  1712,  me  1881  *  Borough 
(pop.  1,124),  co  seat  of  Snvder  co  ,  central  Pa, 
SW  of  Sunbury,  settled  c  1700,  laid  out  1800,  inc. 
1856.  Its  industries  include  dairying 

Middleburgh  Heights,  village  (pop  1,225),  NE 
Ohio,  near  Cleveland,  me  1927 

Middlebury.  1  Town  (pop  2,173),  SW  Conn,  be- 
tween Waterbury  and  Woodbury;  settled  early  in 
the  18th  cent ,  me  1807  It  is  the  wte  of  country 
and  summer  homes  2  Town  (pop  3,175),  co.  seat 
of  Addison  co  ,  W  Vt.,  on  both  sides  of  Otter  Creek, 
chartered  1761,  first  settled  1773,  permanently  set- 
tled 1783  It  includes  Middlebury  village  (pop 
2,123)  There  are  a  few  18th-century  buildings  m 
the  town  Sheldon  Art  Museum  (1829)  contains 
collections,  mainly  colonial,  begun  by  Henry  Shel- 
don Edward  John  Phelps  was  born  in  Middle- 
bury.  The  Middlebury  Female  Academy  was  the 


«*  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITAL*.  The  k«y  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 
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scene  of  Emma  Hart  Willard's  first  educational 
work.  Middlebury  College  (nonsectarian;  for  men 
and  women)  was  chartered  and  opened  in  1800. 
The  college  owns  a  large  forest  tract  The  foreign- 
language  summer  schools  here  and  the  writers'  con- 
ferences at  near-by  Bread  Loaf  Mt  are  noted  See 
W  Storrs  Lee,  Father  Went  to  College  (1936)  and 
Stagecoach  North  (1941). 

middle  class:  see  BOURGEOISIE 

Middle  Congo,  see  FRENCH  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA. 

Middle  Country:  see  MIDDLE:  KINGDOM 

Middle  East,  in  the  more  usual  sense,  term  applied 
to  the  countries  of  SW  Asia  lying  W  of  Afghanistan, 
Pakistan,  and  India  Thus  defined  it  includes 
Turkey,  Syria,  Israel,  Jordan  (and  the  annexed 
areas  formerly  part  of  Palestine),  Iraq,  Arabia, 
and  Iran  Some  writers,  however,  use  the  term 
Middle  Boat  to  mean  the  group  of  lands  (now  or 
until  recently)  predominantly  Moslem  in  religion 
and  Arab  in  background  Such  usage  excludes 
Turkey  from  the  above  list  but  adds  Egypt 

Middle  English  literature  is  a  conventional  designa- 
tion for  the  literature  of  England  from  1100  to 
1500  It  is  best  considered  separately  from  ANGLO- 
SAXON  LITFRVTURE  and  from  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
%  (modern)  because  the  Middle  English  dialects  dif- 
fer from  Anglo-Saxon  and  from  modern  English 
(see  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE)  and  because  the  Norman 
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the  peak  of  its  long  development  in  the  mystery 
plays  ("see  MIRACLE  PLAY)  of  the  Wakefield  cycle.  As 
English  had  become  the  predominant  language,  an 
adequate  prose  had  begun  to  develop  in  the  14th 
cent  The  styles  of  the  translator  John  of  Trevisa 
and  of  the  theologian  John  Wyclif  are  inclined  to 
stiffness,  but  the  translation  of  the  Bible  by  the 
latter's  follower,  John  Purvey,  looks  forward  to  the 
style  of  the  King  James  Version.  In  the  15th  cent, 
learned  men  like  Reginald  Pecock  and  Sir  John 
Fortescue  furthered  the  development  of  English 
for  philosophical  writing  and  argument  In  the 
evolution  of  an  idiomatic  prose,  equally  important 
were  more  popular  works  such  as  the  translations 
of  Mandevillo's  Voiage  and  Travaile  and  The  Book 
of  Margery  Kemp?  The  best-known  prose  work 
remains  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  Morte  d' Arthur,  both 
for  its  style  and  for  its  preservation  of  the  Arthu- 
rian story  Another  later  work  genuinely  medieval 
was  the  morality  play  Everyman  (late  15th  cent ) 
See  R  M  Wilson,  Early  Middle  English  Literature 
(1939),  E  K  Chambers,  English  Literature  at  the 
Close  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1945),  H  S  Bennett, 
Chaucer  and  the  Fifteenth  Century  (1947),  A  C 
Baugh,  "The  Middle  English  Penod,"  in  A  Liter- 
ary History  of  England  (1948),  translations  of 


representative  works  m  R  S  Loomis  and  Rudolph 

Willaid,  Medieval  English   Verne  and  Prose  (1948) 

Conquest  and  the  Renaissance  wore  significant  in  Middlefield,  industrial  town  (pop   1,230),  S  Conn  , 

changing  both  the  sources  and  the  forma  of  English  settled    c  1700,    get    off   from    Middletown    1866 

literature     For  nearly  200  \ears  after  the  Con-  Dinosaur  tracks  found  here  were  acquired  by  the 

quest,  until  c  1250,  English  was  the  language  only  Peabody  Museum  of  Yale 

of  the  lower  classes,  and  although  some  popular  Middle  Kingdom  or  Middle  Country,    Mandarin 

literature  was  produced  in  it,  the  greater  portion  Chung  Kuo,  Chinese  name  for  China    It  dates  from 

appeared  in   French,   the  language  of  the  upper  c  1000  B  C  ,  when  it  designated  the  Chou  empire 

classes,  and  in  Latin,  still  the  universal  language  of  situated  in  the  province  of  Honan.    The  modern 

Western  Europe   (see  MEDIEVAL  LATIN  LITKRA-  name  for  China  is  Chung  Hua  Mm  Kuo  (central 

TURE)     The  French  culture  of  England,  sometimes  glorious  people's  country,  i  e  ,  republic  I 

called  Anglo-Norman,  produced  works  common-  Middleport    1  Village  (pop  1,576),  W  N  Y  ,  NE  of 

surate  in  quality  with  those  in  continental  France  Buffalo  and  on  the  Barge  Canal,  settled  1812,  me 

and  also  set  the  pattern  for  much  of  the  later  htera-  1859    2  Village  (pop  3,356),  SE  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 

ture  in  English     Before  1250,  in  its  best  period,  it  river  and  SW  of  Marietta    3  Borough  (pop  1,077), 

included  many  important  compositions    historical  Schuylkill  co  ,  E  Pa  ,  near  Pottsville,  laid  out  1830, 

verse  chronicles  such  as  that  of  Geoffrey  Gaimar,  me    1859 

romances  such  as  the  Tristan  of  Thomas  of  Britain ,  Middlesboro,  city  (pop  11,777),  S  Ky  ,  in  the  Cum- 

such  biographies  as  the  anonymous  work  on  Wil-  borlands  near  the  point  where  Kentucky,  Tenm 


ham  Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  lais  of  Marie 
de  France;  and  numerous  religious  and  encyclo- 
pedic works  From  c  1150,  whon  Middle  English 
became  distinctive  from  Anglo-Saxon,  until  1250, 
literature  in  English  was  predominantly  religious. 


id  Virginia  meet,  in  a  coal  and  farm  area, 

founded  1889  It  is  a  resort,  a  mining  center,  and  a 
railroad  division  point,  with  a  foundry,  machine 
shops,  and  other  plants  Cumberland  Gap  and 
Pinnacle  Mt  are  near  by 


Outstanding  in  this  vein  were  the  Ancren  Riwle,  a  Middlesbrough  (-bru),  county  borough  (1931  i 
warmly  human  treatise  of  instruction  to  ancho-  138,274,  1947  estimated  pop  142,660),  North  1 
resses,  and  the  Orrmulum,  a,  lengthy  redaction  of  ing  of  Yorkshire,  England,  on  the 


Brut,  a  verse  chronicle  in  which  the  ARTHURIAN 
LEGEND  appears  for  the  first  time  in  English,  and 
The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  a  lively  and  entertain- 
ing debate  in  verse  Early  and  accomplished  exam- 
ples of  the  rhymed  lyric  are  to  be  found  in  the  songs 
Alisoun  and  Sumer  Is  Icumen  In  From  1250  to 
1350  English  was  becoming  the  ascendant  language 
in  which  were  now  produced  many  religious  and 
secular  works  Examples  of  the  former  wore  The 


the   Gospels      Also   important   were   Layamon's     tho  Tees  estuary    It  grew  from  a  village  after  the 

opening  of  the  Stockton- Darlington  Railway  and 
alter  the  discovery  of  iron  in  the  Cleveland  Hills 
near  here  There  are  groat  iron  and  steel  plants 
and  technical  and  metallurgical  schools,  libraries, 
and  museums  The  South  Gare  breakwater  (1863), 
2^  mi  long,  and  the  North  Gare  breakwater  arc 
partly  built  of  slag  from  the  factories  The  parish 
church  of  St  Hilda  takes  its  name  from  a  very 

..... _   earlv  religious  establishment 

Debate  of  the  Body  and  the  Soul,  Cursor  Mundi,  a  Middlesex,  inland  county  (232  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop. 
legendary  history  of  tho  world,  Robert  Manning's  1,638,728,  1948  estimated  pop  2,262,700),  S  cen- 
Handling  Sin,  and  the  writings  of  Richard  Rolle, 
the  mvstic  Important  m  lay  literature  were  the 
many  romances,  most  of  which  were  translated  or 
adapted  from  the  Fretu  h  and  dealt  with  standard 
sublet  to — Alexander,  Troy,  Charlemagne,  and 
Arthur  and  his  knights  Some  romances,  however, 
owed  their  ultimate  sources  to  purely  English  his- 
tory or  tradition,  highly  popular  were  King  Horn, 
Havelok  the  Dane,  Bevis  of  Hampton,  and  Guy  of 
Warwick  The  greatest  period  of  Middle  English 
literature  was  the  last  half  of  the  13th  <  ent  when 
there  appeared  a  number  of  individual  authors 
with  mastery  of  the  language  and  of  French  or 
native  forms  In  the  alliterative  motor,  which  had 
survived  in  English  popular  tradition,  the  anony- 
mous author  of  the  14th-century  poem  The  Pearl  ^  .  . .  .  ....... 

composed  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight  It  is  famous  architectural  monuments,  was  the  home  of 
the  only  Arthurian  romance  in  English  which  com-  Cardinal  Wolsey,  for  whom  it  was  built,  and  of 
pares  with  the  polished  works  of  earlier  French  and  Henry  VIII  Middlesex  was  heavily  bombed  dur- 
German  authors  such  as  Chrestien  de  Troyes  and  ing  air  attacks  in  the  Second  World  War  See 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  William  Langland.  Arthur  Mee,  Middlesex  (1940) 
another  alliterative  poet,  composed  in  this  period  Middlesex,  borough  (pop  3,763),  N  central  N.J., 
Piers  Plowman,  a  long  allegory  justly  famous  for  near  Bound  Brook,  me  1913. 
its  intense  religious  vision  and  social  protest  Middle  Temple:  see  INNS  OF  COURT,  TEMPLE,  THE. 
Geoffrey  Chaucer  IB  not  only  the  greatest  figure  in  Middleton,  Arthur,  1742-87,  American  Revolution- 
Middle  English,  but  also  one  of  the  greatest  in  all  ary  patriot,  signer  of  the  De<  laration  of  Independ- 
English  literature  by  virtue  of  his  broad  humanity,  ence,  b  near  Charleston,  S  C  ,  son  of  Henry  Mid- 
his  humor,  his  narrative  skill,  and  his  mastery  of  dleton  After  an  education  in  England,  he  re- 
prosody  In  Troilut  and  Crueyde  and  the  Confer-  turned  to  America  in  1763  Succeeding  his  father 
bury  Tales  appears  a  cross  section  of  the  best  as  a  delegate,  he  served  (1776-77,  1781-83)  in  the 
medieval  European  literature,  all  transformed  by  Continental  Congress.  He  also  fought  at  Charles- 
the  alembic  of  his  genius  A  lesser  contemporary  ton  (1780),  where  he  was  captured  by  the  British, 
was  John  Gower,  whose  Confessio  Amantis  shows  Middleton,  Conyers,  1683-1750,  English  clergyman 
considerable  narrative  ability  The  15th  cent  saw  and  controversialist.  A  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 


tral  England,  adjoining  the  city  of  London  and 
wholly  within  the  area  of  Gi  eater  London  The 
administrative  functions  of  tho  county  are  con- 
ducted in  the  Middlesex  Guildhall  in  London  The 
city  of  London  has  been  separated  from  the  rest  of 
Middlesex  as  an  independent  administrative  county 
since  1888  The  terrain  is  level  except  for  low  hills 
on  the  northern  border  It  is  chiefly  a  residential 
suburban  area  of  London,  and  through  it  mam 
traffic  routes  run  north  and  west  Towns  include 
Brentford,  Ealmg,  Harrow,  Hornsey,  Tottenham, 
Uxbndge,  Hampton,  Hounslow,  and  Stuines  Mid- 
dlesex has  been  important  from  Roman  times, 
when  the  Roman  road  known  as  Watlmg  Street 
traversed  the  district  It  was  organized  as  a  shire 
c  886  Hampton  Court,  one  of  England's  most 


many  imitators  of  Chaucer  John  Lydgate  and 
Thomas  Hoccleve  were  the  main  ones  in  England , 
they  were  surpassed  by  King  James  I  and  Robert 
Henryson  of  Scotland  (see  SCOTTISH  DIALECT)  In 
the  15th  cent  also  appeared  a  considerable  body  of 
excellent  anonymous  poetry  in  carols  and  in  bal- 
lads (see  BALLAD)  like  those  of  Robin  Hood  In 
this  century,  too,  English  medieval  drama  reached 


Cambridge,  he  became  known  through  his  disputes 
with  Richard  Bentley,  master  of  Trinity  Bentley 
finally  brought  suit  for  libel,  which  he  alleged  was 
contained  in  The  Present  State  of  Trinity  College 
£1719).  Middleton  was  made  the  principal  librar- 
ian of  Cambridge  Univ.  m  1721.  A  storm  of  protest 
followed  his  Letter  from  Rome,  Showing  an  Exact 
Conformity  between  Popery  and  Paganwm  (1729). 


and  the  i 
Iissoun,  1 

Cross.referesMs  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Ik*  key  tonMntmeialiea  fiwes  sat*  1. 


Middleton  opened  the  question  of  his  own  strict 
orthodoxy  in  his  controversy  with  Daniel  Water- 
land  over  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  Bible.  The 
Life  of  Cicero  (1741)  brought  the  author  wide  rec- 
ognition, but  later  critics  charged  that  it  owed 
much  to  a  work  by  William  BeFIenden.  The  lati- 
tudinarian  attitude  of  Middleton  was  plainly 
shown  and  severely  criticised  in  his  Free  Inquiry 
into  the  Miraculous  Powers  (1749),  concerning  the 
claims  to  miraculous  powers  m  the  Church  His 
Miscellaneous  Works  (4  vols  ,  1752)  include  many 
of  his  writings.  Middleton  was  one  of  the  earliest 
English  rationalistic  theologians 
Middleton,  Henry,  1717-84,  American  Revolution- 
ary leader,  b  near  Charleston,  S  C.  A  planter  of 
great  wealth  and  influence,  he  held  many  official 
positions  before  resigning  (1770)  in  protest  against 
the  British  trade  policies  He  was  a  member  (1774- 
76)  and  president  (1774-75)  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  but  he  opposed  independence  and  re- 
signed His  son  Arthur  Middleton  took  his  place 
The  elder  Middleton  returned  to  South  Carolina, 
and  even  though  he  resumed  allegiance  to  the 
crown  after  the  fall  of  Charleston  (1780),  his  es- 
tates were  not  confis<  atcd  The  gardens  of  his 
home  near  Charleston  are  preserved  today  as  one  of 
the  beauty  spots  of  that  city 
Middleton,  Sir  Hugh*  see  MYDDLETON,  SIR  HUGH 
Middleton,  Thomas,  1570?-1627,  English  dramatist 
and  pamphleteer  Remembered  for  his  satirical 
plays,  ho  also  wrote  civic  pageants  and  masques 
and  in  1G20  became  city  chronologer  The  best  of 
his  realistic  comedies  are  A  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old, 
One  (1608),  A  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside  (c  1012, 
pub  1630),  No  Wit,  No  Help  Like  a  Woman'* 
(c  1613,  pub  1657),  and  a  tragicomedy.  The  Witch 
(c  1617,  pub  1778)  Otheia  aie  A  Mad  World  My 
Masters  (1618)  and,  written  with  Dekkor,  The  Hon- 
est Whore  (1604,  Part  II,  1630)  and  The  Roaring 
Girl  (161 1)  His  most  poweiful  tragedies  were  The 
Changeling  and  The  Spanish  Gipsie  (both  c  1623, 
pub  1653)  with  Rowley  and  Women  Beware  Wom- 
en (c  1623,  pub  1657)  A  Gamp  at  Chess  (1625) 
made  political  trouble  for  Middleton  and  its  adorn 
Father  Hubburd's  Tales  (1604)  and  The  Black  Book 
(1604),  pamphlets,  show  wide  acquaintance  with 
London  s  undeiwoild  Soo  his  works  (ed  by  A  H 
Bullen,  1885-86) ,  study  by  W  D  Dunkel  (1925) 
Middleton,  town  (pop  1,172),  W  N  S  ,  on  the  An- 
napolis river  and  NE  of  Annapolis  Ro\  al,  near  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  in  a  fruitgrowing  region  It  is  a 
port  of  entry. 

Middleton,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  29,188, 
1947  estimated  pop  31,060),  Lancashire,  England, 
on  the  Irk  and  N  of  Manchester  It  manufactures 
cotton  and  silk  textiles  and  aircraft 
Middleton.  1  Town  (pop  '2,348),  NE  Mass  ,  NW  of 
Salem,  settled  1659,  organized  1728  Chemical 
products  are  made  here  2  Village  (pop  1,358).  S 
Wis  ,  W  of  Madison,  me  1905 
Middletown.  1  Industrial  city  (pop  26,495),  co  seat 
of  Middlesex  co  ,  central  Conn  ,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Connecticut  liver  and  below  Hartford,  set- 
tled 1650,  mr  1784,  coextensive  with  Middletown 
town,  me  1661  Synthetic  fabrics  arc  made  here 
A  typewriter  factory  was  closed  in  1936  for  five 
weeks  by  a  strike  and  moved  away  in  1940  Mid- 
dletown was  the  birthplace  of  Reginald  De  Koven 
It  is  the  seat  of  WEHLKYAN  UNIVKKBITI  and  of  a 
state  training  school  for  girls  and  a  state  hospital 
for  the  insane  A  suspension  bridge  (1938),  3,420 
ft  long,  spans  the  Connecticut  to  Portland  2  Town 
(pop  1,529),  N  Del  ,  between  Newark  and  Dover, 
in  a  farming  area,  me  1861  The  town  has  several 
old  structures,  near  it  is  the  pre-Rovolutionary  St 
Anne's  Episcopal  Church  3  Town  (pop  1,520), 
central  Ind  ,  ENE  of  Indianapolis  4  Village,  E 
NJ,  NW  of  Red  Bank,  settled  1665  The  first 
Baptist  ( hureh  in  tho  state  (1668)  was  built  here 
Marlpit  Hall  (c  1684)  is  kept  as  a  museum  5  In- 
dustrial city  (pop  21,908),  SE  N  Y  ,  SW  of  New- 
burgh,  mo  1888  It  is  a  farm  trade  center,  with 
railroad  shops  and  foundries  Among  its  varied 
products  are  clothing,  leather  goods,  and  silk  tax- 
tiles  6  City  (pop  31,220),  SW  Ohio,  on  the  Gieat 
Miami  and  near  Hamilton,  m  a  faim  area,  laid  out 
1802  Its  industries  include  aircraft,  paper  and 
papermakmg  machmeiy,  steel,  steel  products,  and 
tobacco  The  Armco  Steel  Corp  plant  and  its  re- 
search laboratory  are  here  7  Industrial  borough 
(pop  7,046),  SE  Pa ,  on  the  Susquehanna  below 
Harrisburg,  laid  out  1755,  me  1829  A  farmers' 
trading  center,  it  manufactures  metal  products, 
steel,  and  clothing  A  U  S  military  air  depot  is 
here  8  Rural  and  resort  town  (pop  3,379),  be- 
tween Newport  and  Portsmouth  on  Rhode  Island, 
SE  R  I  ,  set  off  from  Newport  1743.  "Whitehall," 
where  Bishop  Berkeley  lived  (1729-31),  has  been 
preserved 

Middletown:  see  LTND,  ROBERT  STAUOHTON. 
Middle  West  or  Midwest,  section  of  the  United 
States  about  the!  Great  Lakes  and  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi valley.   It  is  a  vague  regional  term  and  has 
been  by  some  applied  to  all  the  northern  section  of 
the  land  between  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Rockies 
More  usually  it  is  restricted  to  the  Old  Northwest , 
and  the  neighboring  states  to  the  southern  border 
of  Missouri,  E  of  the  Great  Plains.  It  thus  includes 


Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, Iowa,  Missouri.  Kansas,  and  Nebraska. 
The  Dakotas  may  also  be  included,  and  the  term 
may  be  extended  internationally  to  include  the 
Prairie  Provs  of  Canada  (Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan, and  Alberta)  The  area  has  some  of  the  rich- 
est farming  land  in  the  world  and  is  known  for  its 
com  and  hogs  The  extended  area  also  includes 
great  wheat  fields  Parts  of  the  Middle  West  also 
nave  an  enormous  amount  of  industry  (e  g ,  the 
automobile  factories  of  Michigan  and  the  rubber 
factories  of  Ohio)  In  popular  tradition  the  Middle 
West  is  conservative,  isolationist,  Protestant,  and 
"American  "  Actually  it  has  all  sorts  and  shades 
of  political,  economic,  and  religious  opinion  and  a 
great  mixture  of  peoples  It  does,  however,  con- 
stitute a  dialect  area  of  American  speech 

Midgard  [Norse, -middle  court],  in  Norse  mythol- 
ogy, the  earth 

Mldgley,  Thomas,  Jr ,  1889-1944,  American  chem- 
wt,  b  Beaver  Falls,  Pa ,  M  E  Cornell,  1911 
While  serving  as  chemist  with  the  General  Motors 
Research  Laboratories  he  discovered  in  1922  tetra- 
ethyl  lead  as  an  antiknock  agent  in  gasoline  He  is 
known  also  for  his  work  in  chemical  refrigerants 
From  1923  he  was  vice  president  of  the  Ethyl  Gaso- 
line Corp  and  from  1930  of  Kinetic  Chemicals,  Inc 

Midhat  Pasha  (mid-hat'  pa'sha),  1822-84,  Turkish 
statesman  As  governor  of  Bulgaria  he  succeeded 
within  the  few  years  of  his  tenure  (1864-69)  in 
raising  the  country  from  misery  to  relative  pros- 
perity, building  schools,  roads,  and  granaries  from 
fund1*  obtained  by  local  taxation  His  hostility  to 
Pan-Slavism  caused  the  Russian  ambassador  at 
Constantinople  to  sec  ure  his  transfer  to  Baghdad 
He  briefly  was  grand  vizier  m  1872  In  1876  at  the 
head  of  the  reforming  party  he  led  the  revolution 
which  deposed  Abdu-1-Aziz  The  new  sultan, 
Murad  V,  was  shortly  deposed  bee  ause  of  his  in- 
sanity, and  ABDU-I.T-HAMID  II  succeeded  Late  in 
1876  Midhat  secured  the  promulgation  of  the  first 
Turkish  constitution,  but  as  soon  as  Abdu-1-Hamid 
regained  control  over  the  situation  he  sent  Midhat 
into  disgrace  Midhat  was  later  imprisoned, 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Abdu-1-Aziz,  and 
strangled 

Midhurst,  rural  district  (pop  15,020)  and  village, 
Sussex  West,  England,  in  an  agricultural  region  It 
is  the  birthplace  of  Hit  hard  Cobden  and  has  a  Per- 
pendicular church  and  ruins  of  Cowdray  House,  a 
16th-century  mansion 

Midi,  Pic  du  see  Pic  DU  MIDI  DE  BIGORRK  and  Pic 
DU  MIDI  D'()HHMT 

Midian  (ml'deun),  in  the  Bible,  a  people  of  N  Arabia 
und  of  the  lands  E  of  Palestine  They  invaded  and 
oppressed  Israel  and  were  defeated  bv  Gideon  in 
his  famous  victory  Their  eponym  was  a  son  of 
Abraham  Gen  25  2,  37  28,  36,  Ex  3  1,  Num  31 
1-9,  Judges  6-8  Madian  Acts  7  29 

Midland,  town  (pop  6,800),  S  Ont  ,  a  port  on  E 
Georgian  Bay  and  NNW  of  Toronto  It  has  lum- 
ber mills,  shipyards,  grain  elevators,  a  government 
coal  dock,  and  a  government  radio  station  Near 
it  is  the  Marty  rs'  Shrine  commemorating  the  deaths 
of  five  Jesuit  priests  who  were  among  the  eight 
North  American  martyrs  canonized  in  1930 

Midland  1  Citv  (pop  10,329) ,  co  seat  of  Midland 
co  ,  8  Mich  ,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pine  and  the 
Chippewa  with  the  Tittabawassee  W  of  Bav  City, 
me  as  a  village  1869,  as  a  city  1887  An  early  lum- 
ber town,  Midland  owes  its  development  after 
1890  to  the  Dow  Chennc  al  Company  Oil  and  coal 
as  well  as  salt  are  found  in  the  vicinity  2  Indus- 
trial borough  (pop  6,373),  W  Pa  ,  on  the  Ohio  and 
NW  of  Pittsburgh,  settled  c  1820  Its  industries 
include  steel  mills  and  foundries  and  a  coke  by- 
products plant  3  City  (1940  pop  9,352,  1947 
estimated  pop  18,000),  W  Texas,  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  Llano  Estacado,  WNW  of  San 
Angelo,  settled  1885,  me  1906  Though  Midland 
has  drawn  much  wealth  from  cattle  ranc  hes,  its  rep- 
utation for  being  fabulously  rich  is  linked  to  the 
many  offices  of  oil  companies  here  (the  oil  fields 
themselves  are  around  Odessa)  The  opulent  and 
bustling  city  attracts  travelers,  and  the  airport 
between  Midland  and  Odessa  is  important  in  trans- 
continental traffic 

Midland  College   see  FREMONT,  Nebr 

Midland  Park,  borough  (pop  4,525),  NE  NJ,  N 
of  Paterson,  me  1894 

Midlands,  region  of  central  England  Generally 
coextensive  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  Mercla,  it  is 
usually  considered  to  include  the  present  counties 
of  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Derby,  Leicester,  North- 
ampton, Nottingham,  Rutland,  and  Warwick 

Midlothian  (mTdUi'dheun),  formerly  Edinburgh- 
shire,  county  (366  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop  526,296,  1948 
estimated  pop  583,624),  E  central  Scotland,  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  The  county 
town  is  Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland  In  the 
south  are  the  Pentland  and  Moorfoot  hills,  which 
rise  to  c  2,000  ft  The  main  rivers  are  the  Gala 
Water,  Water  of  Leith,  the  Esk.  the  Almond,  and 
the  Tyne  It  is  a  predominantly  agricultural  re- 
gion, with  market  gardening,  fruitgrowing,  stock 
raising,  and  dairying,  fishing  is  also  an  important 
occupation.  Paper,  whisky,  and  ironware  are 
manufactured,  and  there  are  shipbuilding  centers 
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at  Leith  and  Granton  The  county — and  particu- 
larly the  city  of  Edinburgh — has  been  prominent  in 
the  history  of  Scotland  There  are  numerous  ves- 
tiges of  Roman  occupation  and  medieval  secular 
and  ecclesiastic  remains  Here  were  fought  the 
battles  of  Pinkie  and  of  Carberry  Hill,  where  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  defeated  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian was  a  popular  name  for  the  Tol booth  prison 
at  Edinburgh  and  gave  its  title  to  the  novel  (1818) 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott 

Midlothian  (mldlo'theun)  1  Village  (pop  2,430), 
NE  111,  near  Chicago,  me  1927  8  City  (pop 
1,027),  N  Texas,  S8W  of  Dallas,  in  the  ru  h  blac  k- 
land  farming  country,  settled  1880,  me  1898 

midnight  sun,  name  for  the  sun  when  visible  at  mid- 
night At  the  North  Pole  the  sun  shines  contin- 
uously from  March  21  to  Sept.  23,  apparently 
traveling  in  a  circular  path  above  the  horizon  The 
number  of  months,  weeks,  or  days  of  continuous 
sunshine  decreases  from  the  North  Pole  south- 
ward At  the  Arctic  Circle  the  sun  is  visible  at 
midnight  once  during  the  summer,  about  June  22 
From  the  South  Pole  to  the  Antarc  tic  Circle  the 
same  conditions  prevail  at  opposite  times  of  the 
year  This  phenomenon  is  the  result  of  the  me  hna- 
tion  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit 

Midrash  (mTd'rash)  [Heb  ,  =* investigation],  a  hom- 
iletical,  rather  than  a  literal,  interpretation  and 
elucidation  of  the  Scriptures  by  Jewish  rabbis  since 
A  D  c  200  It  is  incorporated  in  the  Mishna  of  the 
TALMUD  and,  like  the  Gemara,  contains  both  ha- 
lakic  (see  HALAKAH)  and  haggadic  elements  Mid- 
rashic  books  were  compiled  for  a  number  of  books 
in  the  Bible — e  g  ,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy,  Pentateuch,  Sifra,  Ruth  The  most 
important  halakic  Midrashim  are  on  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Five  Scrolls  and  on  Exodus,  the  im- 
portant haggadic  Midrashim  are  the  Tanhuma 
Midrashim  (on  the  Pentateuch)  and  the  Pesikta 
Midrashim 

midsummer  day  and  midsummer  night,  names  given 
to  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of  St  John  the  Baptist 
(June  24)  and  the  preceding  night  (St  John's  Eve, 
June  23)  Because  midsummer  is  about  the  time 
of  the  solstice,  it  has  l>een  associated  since  long  be- 
fore Christianity  with  solar  ceremonies  Relics  of 
such  ceremonies  are  the  bright  bonfires  and  the 
merrymaking  of  midsummer  night  Formerly  it 
was  considered  the  one  night  of  the  year  when  su- 
pernatural beings  were  about  The  gaiety  and 
frolic-  of  the  night  weie  often  excuses  for  unbridled 
he  ense  The  importance  of  this  night  to  love  and 
lovers  is  undoubtedly  a  survival  of  fertihtv  rites 

Midvale,  caty  (pop  2,875),  N  central  Utah,  on  the 
Jordan  river  and  S  of  Salt  Lake  City  Settled  by 
Mormons  in  1859,  it  was  called  Brigham  Junction, 
East  Jordan,  and  (with  incorporation  as  a  city  in 
1909)  Midvale  A  large  smelter  (lead,  zinc,  silver, 
and  gold)  dominates  the  city 

Midway,  group  (2  sq  mi  ,  pop  437)  comprising 
Sand  and  Eastern  islands  with  the  surrounding 
atoll,  central  Pacific ,  c  1,150  mi  NW  of  Honolulu 
About  halfway  across  the  Pacific  and  near  the 
180th  meridian,  the  group  was  discovered  (1859) 
by  Americans  and  was  annexed  in  1867  A  cable 
station  was  opened  in  1903  In  1935  Midway  be- 
came an  air  base  of  the  Pan  American  Airways 
A  U  S  naval  air  base  was  commissioned  here  in 
1941  Midway  gave  its  name  to  the  battle  of 
Midway  (June  5-6,  1942),  one  of  the  decisive  vic- 
tories of  the  Second  World  War,  which  took  place 
near  by  The  battle,  fought  entirely  with  airc  raft, 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  a  large  Japanese 
battle  fleet,  crippled  the  Japanese  navy,  and  put 
an  end  to  threat  of  invasion  in  the  Pacific 

Midwest  see  MIDDUS  WEST 

midwifery  (mld'wl'furS),  the  art  of  assisting  at 
childbirth  The  term,  largely  superseded  by  the 
more  general  term  OBSTETRICS,  arose  from  the 
practice  of  placing  the  delivery  of  a  child  in  the 
hands  of  a  woman  known  as  a  midwife  The  mid- 
wife is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  trained  mid- 
wives  were  employed  in  ancient  Greece  and  Home 
The  methods  used  and  the  training  of  midwives 
deteriorated  during  the  medieval  period  Until  the 
16th  cent  physicians  were  called  upon  only  when 
Caesarean  section  was  necessary  to  deliver  the 
child  Thereafter  physicians  assisted  more  often  at 
childbirth,  a  number  of  treatises  on  midwifery  ap- 
peared, and  the  licensing  of  midwives  became  com- 
mon In  the  18th  cent  midwifery  became  a  part  of 
medical  training,  and  training  courses  for  mid- 
wives  were  widely  established,  by  the  end  of 
the  century  obstetrics  had  become  an  important 
branch  of  medical  science  The  services  of  mid- 
wives  are  still  used  in  many  parts  of  the  world  In 
many  European  countries  and  in  certain  states  of 
the  United  States  midwives  must  obtain  a  license 
to  practice 

Mie  (me'a),  prefecture,  S  Honshu,  Japan  see  Tsu, 
the  capital 

Mieczyslaw  see  MIESZKO 

Mieres  (mea'res),  town  (pop  9,616),  Oviedo  prov  , 
N  Spam,  in  Asturias  It  is  an  important  mining 
center  for  coal,  sulphur,  and  cinnabar  and  has  iron 
and  steel  plants 

Mierevelt,  Miereveld.  or  Miereveldt,  Miehiel 
Janszen  van  (all.  mekhel'  yan'sn  van  meVruvelt), 
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1567-1641,  Dutch  portrait  painter,  court  painter  to 
the  house  of  Orange  He  worked  chiefly  in  Delft 
and  at  The  Hague,  where  he  was  admitted  (1626) 
to  the  guild  of  St  Luke  Mierevolt  had  many 
pupils  and  assistants,  whose  numerous,  and  usually 
inferior,  works  bear  his  name  His  portraits  m- 
c  lude  those  of  William  of  Orange,  the  princes  Philip 
William,  Maurice,  and  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange, 
Elector  Palatine  Frederick  V,  and  Jacob  Cats 
(Ilyks  Mus ),  William  of  Orange  and  four  princes 
of  the  house  of  Orange  (The  Hague) ,  and  Marga- 
ret ha  van  Clootwyck  and  Jacob  van  Dael  (Metro- 
politan Mus )  His  son  and  pupil,  Pieter  van 
Mierevelt,  1595-1623,  painted  portraits  in  the 
manner  of  his  father  His  Anatomy  Lesson  is  m  the 
hospital  at  Delft 

Miens  (me'rfe) ,  family  of  Dutch  genre  and  portrait 
painters  of  Leiden  Frans  van  Meiris  (frans'  van), 
1635-81,  the  most  important,  was  the  son  of  a 
goldsmith  and  pupil  of  Gerard  Dou  He  early 
became  proficient,  and  his  tiny,  meticulous  paint- 
ings won  him  distinguished  patrons  and  a  lucrative 
practice  Miens  excelled  in  the  faithful  rendering 
of  texture  and  was  an  admirable  portraitist  His 
works  are  to  bo  seen  in  many  impoitant  European 
collections  Among  his  numerous  well-known 
works  are  Oyster  Breakfast  (Hermitage,  Lenin- 
grad) ,  Sleeping  Girl  (Uffizi) ,  and  Lady  in  a  Crimson 
Jacket  (National  Gall  ,  London)  His  sons  and  pu- 
pils, Jan  van  Miens  (van'),  1660  90,  and  Willem 
van  Miens  (vl'lum).  1662-1747,  continued  his  tra- 
dition, hut  failed  to  equal  him  A  grandson,  Frans 
van  Miens,  1689-1763,  also  followed  in  his  steps 
with  only  slight  success  The  younger  Frans  is 
known,  however,  as  an  antiquarian  and  writer  on 
numismatics  and  history 

Mies  van  der  Robe,  Ludwig  (loot'vlkh  mcVfs  van 
dor  ro'u),  1886-,  German-American  architect,  one 
of  the  BAUHALS  architects  He  was  an  assistant 
to  Peter  Behrens,  in  whose  office  Walter  Gropius 
and  Le  Corbusier  had  also  been  trained  After  the 
First  World  War,  Mies  produced  (1921)  a  design 
for  an  all-glass  skyscraper  which  attracted  inter- 
national attention  In  1927  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Werkbund  Housing  Exposition  at 
Stuttgart,  for  whic  h  he  built  a  modern  apartment 
house,  and  in  1929  had  charge  of  the  German  sec- 
tion of  the  Barcelona  International  Exposition 
In  1938  he  became  director  of  architecture  at  the 
Armour  Institute  (now  the  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology)  and  among  other  projects  has  de- 
signed the  buildings  for  their  new  campus  Mies's 
buildings  are  distinguished  by  their  functional 
composition  based  on  the  lines  of  interior  walls  and 
the  planet)  of  floors  and  roof  In  facades  he  uses 
great  planes  of  glass  or  unohstruc  ted  wide  openings 
His  work  includes  residences  and  workmen's 
dwellings  Mies  became  a  U  S  citizen  in  1944 

Miesrko  I  (mycKh'kA)  or  Mieczyalaw  I  (myS'- 
chlbwnf).  921 '-992,  Polish  ruler,  duke  of  Poland 
(962-92),  the  first  important  member  of  the  PIABT 
dynasty  He  accepted  Christianity  (966)  and 
began  the  conversion  of  Poland,  which  he  ultimate- 
ly placed  under  the  protection  of  the  pope  Anx- 
ious to  regulate  his  relations  with  the  Germans, 
who  in  963  invaded  Poland  for  the  first  time, 
Mieszko  cone  lueled  (c  963)  a  treaty  with  Emperor 
Otto  I  He  began  the  conquest  of  Pomerama  His 
son,  BOLESLAUS  I,  succeeded  him 

Mieszko  II  or  Mieczyslaw  II,  990-1034,  king  of  Po- 
land (1026-34),  son  and  successor  of  Boleslaus  I 
His  reign  was  marked  by  internal  and  external 
strife  He  lot»t  Slovakia  to  Hungary,  Moravia  to 
Bohemia,  Lusatia  to  Germany ,  Pomerama  to  Den- 
mark, and  sections  of  Ruthema  to  Kiev  His  king- 
dom was  in  a  state  of  chaos  when  it  passed  to  his 
son,  CASIMIR  I 

Mifflin,  Thomas,  1744-1800,  American  Revolution- 
ary general  and  politician,  b  Philadelphia,  grad. 
College  of  Philadelphia  (now  the  Univ  of  Penn- 
sylvania), 1760  Turning  from  c  ornmerce  to  public 
affairs,  he  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  assembly 
and  of  the  First  Continental  Congress  He  joined 
the  army  early  in  the  Amenc  an  Revolution  and 
rose  to  be  quartermaster  general  He  resigned 
(1776)  to  recruit  new  patriot  troops  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  later  he  resumed  his  duties  as  quarter- 
master general  until  charges  of  misuse  of  funds 
caused  him  to  offer  his  resignation  The  charges 
were  never  substantiated  Dissatisfied  with  Wash- 
ington's conduct  of  the  war,  he  became  involved  in 
the  so-called  Conway  Cabal  and  tried  to  under- 
mine Washington,  but  later  he  renewed  his  friend- 
ship with  the  commander  in  chief  Mifflm  again 
served  m  the  Continental  Congress  (1782-84)  and 
was  its  president  (1783-84)  He  was  later  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention 
He  was  a  governor  of  Pennsylvania  (1790-99)  in  a 
period  that  saw  much  economic  development  and 
political  dissidence,  including  the  WHISKY  RE- 
BELLION and  the  revolt  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans under  John  FRIES 

Mifflinburg,  borough  (pop  2,090),  central  Pa ,  SW 
of  Lewisburg,  laid  out  1792,  uic  1827  Its  manu- 
factures include  automobile  parts  and  textiles. 

Mifflintown,  agricultural  borough  (pop  1,097),  co. 
seat  of  Jumata  co  ,  8  Pa.,  on  the  Jumata  river  and 
NW  of  Hamsburg,  laid  out  1791,  me  1833.  The 
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borough  was  named  for  Thomas  Mifflin.   It  is  a 


Heb  ,-toww  of  God],  forti- 
fied town,  extreme  N  Palestine  Joshua  19.38. 
Migdal-gad  (-gad")  [Heb,  -tower  of  Gad],  town, 
SW  Palestine  Joshua  15  37  It  has  been  tentative- 
ly identified  o  4  mi  NE  of  Ascalon 
Migdol  (mlg'dfll)  1  Place,  near  which  the  Israelites 
crossed  the  Red  Sea  Ex.  14  2,  Nuin  33  7  8  Egyp- 
tian city,  where  Jews  lived  Jer.  44  1  ,  4G  14 
Mignard,  Pierre  (pyer'  menyar'),  1610-95,  French 
painter  He  lived  for  22  years  m  Italy,  where  he 
painted  Popes  Urban  VIII  and  Alexander  VII  In 
1657  he  was  summoned  to  France  by  Louis  XIV  to 
portray  the  king  and  the  celebrities  of  the  court 
In  1664  he  dot  orated,  in  fresco,  the  cupola  of  the 
Church  of  Val-de-Grace  in  Pans  He  became 
leader  of  the  opposition  against  Le  Brun  and  the 
Academic  royale  de  Pemture  et  de  Sculpture,  but 
upon  the  death  of  Le  Brun  succeeded  to  all  his  hon- 
ors including  the  directorship  of  the  Academic  and 
of  the  Gobelin  tapestry  works  Among  his  best- 
known  works  are  J$t  Luke  Painting  the  Virgin,  Si 
Cecilia,  and  Mme  de  Maintenon  (all  Louvre) 

Migne,  Jacques  Paul  (ahak'pol'ine'nyu),  1800-1875, 
French  publisher  of  theological  works,  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  (ordained  1824)  He  set  up  a  print- 
ing press  in  Paris  and  printed  many  religious  and 
theological  works  His  principal  publication  was 
Patrofoffta,  a  collection  of  all  the  writings  of  all 
Christian  writers  into  the  Middle  Ages  Its  princi- 
pal value  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  volumes  are  not 
expensive  and  that  in  the  edition  countless  works 
have  been  published  for  the  hrst  time  There  are 
three  series  Latin  Fathers  to  Innocent  III  (217 
vols  and  an  index  in  4  vola  )  ,  Greek  Fathers  (to 
1438)  m  Latin  translation  (81  vols),  and  Greek 
Fathers  m  Greek  and  Latin  (166  vols  ) 

Mignet,  Francois  Auguste  Marie  (fraswd'  ogtist' 
marfi'  mSnyft'),  1796-1884,  French  historian  and 
journalist  With  his  lifelong  friend,  Adolphe 
THIBRS,  he  played  an  important  part  m  the  liberal 
opposition  to  the  government  of  Charles  X  ,  he  and 
Toilers  were  editors  of  the  powerful  opposition 
daily,  Le  National  As  a  historian,  Mignet  is  best 
known  for  his  popular  Histoire  df  la  Revolution 
francanse  (1824,  many  later  editions  and  transla- 
tions) A  middle-of-the-roader,  Mignet  considered 
the  French  Revolution  as  the  historical  evolution 
toward  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  he  de- 
plored its  violent  aspects  as  excesses  He  also 
wrote  several  works  on  Spanish  history,  among 
them  Antonio  Perez  and  Philip  II  (Eng  tr  ,  1846), 
and  a  life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (Eng  tr  ,  1851) 

Mignon,  Abraham  (a'braham  men'yon),  1640- 
1679',  German  still-hfe  painter  m  Holland,  b 
Frankfurt-am-Mam  He  studied  in  Holland  with 
De  Heera,  whose  flower  and  fruit  painting  he  suc- 
cessfully imitated  His  works  are  in  many  Euro- 
pean galleries  Flowers  in  a  Vase  (Rijks  Mus  )  is 
chaiacterwtic 

mignonette  (mmyuneV)  ,  any  plant  of  the  genus 
Reseda,  small-flowered  Old  World  herbs  The  com- 
mon mignonette  (Reseda  odorata)  is  widely  culti- 
vated as  an  annual  garden,  greenhouse,  or  pot  plant 
for  the  delightful  fragrance  of  the  whitish,  yellow- 
ish, or  reddish  flowers  Another  species  (Reseda 
luteola),  usually  called  weld  or  dyer's-weed,  has 
been  used  for  a  yellow  dye  and  is  naturalized  m 
North  America 

migraine  (ml'gran,  mlgran'),  intense  headache  usu- 
ally recurring  periodically  The  pain  commonly 
arises  in  one  temple  and  may  spread  to  the  back  of 
the  head  or  even  to  the  whole  head,  the  face,  and 
the  neck  It  is  often  accompanied  by  visual  dis- 
turbances (e  K  ,  blurred  or  double  vision  and  dark 
spots  and  flashes  of  light),  by  nausea  and  vomiting, 
and  by  vertigo  It  is  believed  that  incidence  is 
higher  in  women  than  in  men  and  that  the  ten- 
dency to  migraine  is  sometimes  inherited,  usually 
from  the  mother  Although  there  is  no  agreement 
as  to  the  ultimate  cause  of  migraine  headache,  the 
immediate  cause  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the 
expansion  of  arteries  in  the  ne<  k  and  brain  resulting 
m  overstunulation  of  nerves  and  consequent  pain 
The  onset  of  attacks  is  attributed  to  various  causes, 
e  g  ,  emotional  disturbances,  fatigue,  allergies, 
glandular  disturbance,  and  certain  foods  The  at- 
tacks, which  may  last  hours  or  days,  are  usually 
treated  with  drugs  to  relieve  pain  or  to  contract  the 
arteries  Some  patients  have  been  helped  by  in- 
haling oxygen  Attempts  to  prevent  migraine  or  to 
extend  the  period  between  attacks  me  lude  the  ad- 
ministration of  various  substances,  e  g  ,  hiatamme, 
a  salt  of  mcotmic  acid,  and  vitamin  BI;  the  severing 
of  the  temporal  artery  ,  and  the  elimination  of  fac- 
tors causing  tenseness  or  fatigue  See  N.  D. 
Fabncant,  Headaches  (1949) 

migration,  movement  of  people  into  new  areas, 
usually  a  distance  away  from  the  original  home 
Migrations  have  occurred  throughout  human  his- 
tory and  have  played  an  important  part  m  the 
peopling  of  all  the  areas  of  the  world  Primitive 
migrations,  of  which  there  ate  traces,  were  tribal 
and  were  usually  made  in  search  of  food.  Physical 
changes,  such  as  the  advance  of  the  glacial  mass, 
and  invasion  by  other  tribes  also  accounted  for 
prehistoric  mass  migration.  In  modern  times 
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economic  pressure  became  the  basic  motive  for 
migration,  areas  of  low  population  density  attract- 
ing people  from  areas  where  density  is  high  and 
economic  opportunity  consequently  low.  The  de- 
sire for  religious  and  political  freedom  has  also  been 
important,  and  national  policies  have  played  some 
'part  in  the  movement  of  peoples  Modern  migra- 
tions have  been  those  of  individuals  and  families 
rather  than  of  mass  groups  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  cent  the  largest  international  migration 
in  history  has  taken  place,  with  the  IMMIGRATION  of 
vast  numbers  of  Europeans  into  other  continents, 
especially  North  America  Regulation  of  migration 
by  modern  governments  became  significant  in  the 
20th  cent  The  development  of  totalitarianism  and 
the  Second  World  War  resulted  in  a  new  pattern  of 
forced  mass  migration  within  Europe  Over  30,- 
000,000  people  wore  forcibly  moved  or  scattered  by 
the  Nazis  during  the  war,  and  in  the  post-war  peri- 
od great  numbers  were  moved  m  Eastern  Europe 
(see  REFTJOKKS),  for  migration  of  Jews  into  Pales- 
tine, see  IHRAKL)  Normal  internal  rrugiation  has 
been  characterized  in  modern  times  by  a  noticeable 
population  shift  from  the  country  to  the  city 
There  has  also  been,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  an  increasing  amount  of  MIGRATORY  LABOR 
Hoe  Carter  Goodrich,  ed  ,  Migration  and  Economic 
Opportunity  (1936) ,  Julius  Isaac,  Economics  of  M<u- 
gratwn  (1947),  Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  Postwar 
Problems  of  Migration  (1947),  E  M  Kuliaeher, 
Europe  on  the  Move  (1948) 

migration  of  animals,  movements  of  animals  in  large 
numbers  from  one  place  to  another  Some  migra- 
tions are  regular  seasonal  journeys  to  and  from  a 
definite  area,  some  are  trips,  long  or  short,  to  a 
habitat  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  others  are 
sporadic  movements  from  which  there  is  no  re- 
turn Sporadic  migrations  are  made  by  the 
LBMMINQ,  by  the  locust  or  migratory  GRASSHOPPER, 
and  by  the  army  worm  Many  butterflies  under- 
take seasonal  migrations  The  SALMON  migrates 
from  salt  to  fresh  water  to  breed,  and  the  fresh- 
water BEL  breeds  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  SE  of 
Bermuda  Sea  turtles  return  to  land  to  lay  their 
eggs  Some  whales  travel  long  distances  to  breed 
on  certain  shores  In  Africa  there  are  definite 
movements  of  game  animals  to  avoid  the  droughts 
The  caribou  in  Newfoundland  migrate  southward 
as  winter  approaches  Regular  seasonal  migra- 
tions are  best  exemplified  by  birds  Bard  banding, 
which  has  been  earned  on  in  North  America  on  a 
large  scale  since  1920,  and  observational  and  exper- 
imental studies  have  added  much  to  the  knowledge 
of  migration,  but  the  forces  which  initiate  the 
typical  migratory  flights  are  not  fully  understood 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  correlate  climatic 
changes  and  glacial  movements  m  North  America 
with  the  establishment  of  migratory  habits  in  some 
birds  and  the  nonrmgratory  behavior  of  others 
Failure  of  food  supply  and  temperature  changes  do 
not  offer  satisfactory  explanations  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  migration  is  probably  the  result  of  an 
environmental  stimulus  and  an  allied  physiological 
one  The  instinct  for  migration  is  known  to  bear  a 
relation  to  the  cycle  of  enlargement  in  the  spring 
and  reduction  in  the  fall  of  the  reproductive  organs 
Experiments  conducted  by  William  Rowan  with 
j  uncos  and  some  other  birds  support  the  theory 
that  variation  in  day  length  (with  resulting  varia- 
tion in  amount  of  activity)  is  the  chief  external 
stimulus  and  that  the  production  of  a  hormone  by 
the  reproductive  organs  is  the  internal  stimulus 
Bird  migration  is  not  limited  strictly  to  spring  and 
fall  There  is  variation  and  overlapping  in  time 
between  species  and  individuals  of  the  same 
speues  More  birds  (especially  small  songbirds) 
migrate  by  night  than  by  day  Vertical  migration 
is  characteristic  of  mountain-dwelling  birds,  many 
of  which  descend  to  lower  altitudes  for  the  winter 
Among  the  long-distance  migrants  are  the  arctic 
TERN,  the  golden  PLOVER,  and  the  blackpoll  war- 
bler, which  travels  from  Alaska  to  South  America 
Most  ruby-throated  hummingbirds  winter  in  South 
America  and  make  a  nonstop  flight  of  c  500  mi 
over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  often  flying  in  the  troughs 
between  the  waves  See  William  Rowan,  The  Rid- 
dle of  Migration  (1931),  G  C  Aymar,  Bird  Flight 
(1938),  A  L  Thomson,  Bird  Migration  (rev  ed  , 
1942) 

migratory  labor  (ml'grut6/*r6),  term  Applied  in  the 
United  States  to  several  different  groups  of  work- 
ers The  harvesters  of  seasonal  crops — wheat,  cot- 
ton, sugar  beets,  fruits,  and  vegetables — may  go 
from  one  place  to  another  transporting  themselves, 
or  they  may  bo  transported  by  a  contractor  or 
"padrone"  who  haa  agreed  to  supply  the  farmer 
with  so  much  labor  at  the  time  it  is  needed.  They 
may  be  urban  dwellers  who  go  on  the  land  only  for 
the  season  or  they  may  be  migrants  whose  only 
means  of  living  is  to  follow  the  crops  from  one  place 
to  another  Efforts  to  enforce  sanitary  conditions, 
prevent  child  labor,  and  protect  the  workers  from 
exploitation  have  met  with  slight  success,  though  a 
New  York  state  law  of  1046  requires  the  registra- 
tion of  employers  who  recruit*  transport,  or  are 
responsible  for  bringing  into  the  state  10  or  more 
workers,  and  it  empowered  state  health  officers  to 
order  the  elimination  of  unsanitary  conditions.  In 


the  1980s  many  small  fanners  and  farm  laborer  sot 
the*plains  states,  driven  out  by  droughts,  the  de- 
pression, and  the  increase  of  mechanised  farming, 
piled  what  they  could  of  their  possessions  unto  the 
family  car  and  sought  a  living  on  the  West  Coast, 
moving  from  one  place  to  another  The  Joad  fam- 
ily of  John  Steinbeck's  Orapes  of  Wrath  is  a  drama- 
tic representation  of  these  migrants  It  was  esti- 
mated that  this  type  of  permanent  migratory 
worker,  without  home,  voting  privileges,  or  union 
representation,  numbered  more  than  3,000,000.  In 
the  Second  World  War  a  third  type  of  migratory 
worker  sprang  into  being  with  the  need  for  labor 
in  munition  plants,  airplane  factories,  and  other 
defense  industries  These  uprooted  workers  pre- 
sented housing  problems,  but  they  were  protected 
by  wage  and  hour  laws  which  do  not  apply  to  agri- 
cultural labor  See  H  H  Collins,  Jr  ,  Amencn'e 
Own  Refugees  (1941) ,  Cary  Me  Williams,  III  Fares 
the  Land  (1944) 

Migron  (ml'gron),  unlocated  place  or  places  N  of 
Jerusalem  1  Sam  14  2,  Isa  10  28 

Miguel  (meggl'),  1802-66,  Portuguese  prince,  son 
of  John  VI  and  brother  of  PEDRO  I  of  Brazil.  On 
John's  death  the  succession  was  somewhat  in  ques- 
tion The  reactionary  absolutists  favored  Miguel 
for  the  throne,  the  liberals  supported  Pedro,  who 
was  the  elder  Pedro  abdicated  conditionally  in 
favor  of  his  daughter,  MARIA  II,  provided  that  the 
constitutional  charter  he  had  just  issued  be  ac- 
cepted and  that  Miguel  should  act  as  guardian  for 
and  marry  the  little  queen  Miguel  accepted  these 
terms,  but  the  absolutists  threatened  revolt 
Miguel  came  to  Portugal  m  1828  and  convened  the 
"traditional"  Cortes,  which  offered  him  the  crown 
He  accepted  The  liberal  leaders,  who  had  fled  the 
country,  gathered  their  forces  and  managed  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  Azores.  There  came 
Pedro  in  1832,  and  the  liberal  forces  sailed  to 
Oporto  They  barely  managed  to  withstand  a  long 
siege  by  Miguel  In  1833  an  English  sea  force  m 
the  employ  of  the  liberals  destroyed  Miguel's  fleet, 
and  Miguel's  fortunes  sank  By  18^4  his  cause  was 
lost  and  he  agreed  to  abandon  Portugal.  Once  in 
Genoa  he  denounced  his  own  capitulation,  and 
Maria's  roign  waa  troubled  by  Miguelist  uprisings, 
but  all  wore  vain 

Mijamin  (ml'jumm),  variant  of  MIAMIN 

mikado  (mlka'dO),  a  former  title  of  the  emperor  of 
JAPAN  used  chiefly  in  the  English  language 

Mikhailovich,  Draja  or  Dragoliub  (dr't'zhii  mehl'- 
16vlch,  dra'g61v6ob"),  1 893  M  040,  Yugoslav  sol- 
dier He  fought  with  the  chetniks,  a  Serbian  guer- 
rilla fone,  in  the  Balkan  Wars  and  in  the  First 
World  War,  and  after  the  conquest  (1941)  of  Yugo- 
slavia in  the  Second  World  War  he  headed  the  re- 
vived chetnik  forces  His  successful  operations 
earned  him  promotion  fiom  colonel  to  general  and 
appointment  (1942)  as  minister  of  war  by  the 
Yugoslav  government  in  exile  An  ardent  Serbian 
nationalist,  he  soon  clashed  with  the  partisans  of 
Marshal  TITO,  who  accused  him  of  collaborating 
with  the  Axis  in  order  to  fight  Tito's  predominantly 
Communist  forces  Mikhailovuh's  forces  gradu- 
ally dwindled  while  Tito's  increased,  and  by  1944 
he  had  lost  Allied  support  and  was-  -reluctantly — 
dismissed  by  his  king  Mikhailovich  continued 
antipartisan  warfare  with  the  remnants  of  his 
forces,  but  was  captured  by  the  Tito  authorities 
and  was  tried  on  charges  of  collaboration  and 
treason  His  trial  at  Belgrade  was  widely  de 
nounced  in  the  outside  world  as  a  travesty  of  jus- 
tice While  it  seems  certain  that  Mikhailovich  did 
at  times  act  against  the  Tito  forces  in  t»n  under- 
standing with  the  enemy  occupation  authorities, 
the  question  of  treason  remains  open  His  death 
sentence,  which  was  executed  despite  world-wide 
protests,  was  based  on  internal  political  considera- 
tions rather  than  on  his  actual  guilt 

Mikfceh  (mlk'kPle),  town  (pop  11,091),  S  central 
Finland  It  is  a  center  of  the  SAIMA  lake  region  and 
was  incorporated  m  1838 

Mikloth  (inlk'luth)  1  Son  of  Jehiel  and  Maachah 
1  Chron  8  32,  9  37,  38  3  Captain  of  a  division  of 
David's  army.  1  Chron  27  4 

Mikneish  (mlkne'yu)  [Heb  .-possession  of  God], 
temple  doorkeeper  1  Chron  15  18,  21 

Mikolajczyk,  Stanislaus,  Pol  Stanislaw  Mikolaje- 
xyk  (stdnes'w'if  mekdwl'chlk),  1901-,  Polish  poli- 
tician The  leader  of  the  Polish  Peasant  party,  he 
became  vice  premier  (1941)  and  premier  (1943)  m 
the  Polish  government  in  exile  at  London  He 
sought  to  reach  a  compromise  with  the  USSR  con- 
cerning the  Polish-Russian  border  and  with  the 
Polish  Committee  of  National  Liberation  (see 
LUBLIN)  concerning  the  future  Polish  government 
After  the  YALTA  CoNrKBKNOH  he  joined  the  new 
Polish  government  as  vice  premier  and  minister  of 
agriculture  He  soon  was  the  only  center  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  Communist  and  left-wing  Socialist 
leaders  of  the  state,  thus  finding  himself  in  the 
anomalous  position  of  opposing  a  cabinet  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  The  procedure  adopted 

in  the  elections  of  1947  resulted  in  his  defeat 
Mikolajcsyk  fled  Poland  and  settled  in  the 
United  States. 

Miksztth,  Koloman  (kfl'loman  nuVsat),  Hung. 
Miktsdth  Kdlmdn  (kai'man),  1849-1910,  Hunger- 
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ian  novelist.  He  Is  the  author  of  witty  novels  and 
tales  of  Hungarian  life,  which  include  St.  Pater's 
Umbrella  (1895;  Eng  tr.,  1900) 
Mikulor,  Czechoslovakia-  see  NIKOLABVBO. 
Milact  (mlla'ku),  village  (pop    1,627),  co   Beat  of 
Mille  Lacs  co ,  E  Minn  ,  on  the  Rum  and  NNW 
of  Minneapolis,  settled  1888,  me    1897   Original- 
ly  a   lumbering   town,   it  is  now  a  farm  trade 
center. 

Milalai  (mHul&'T,  mlla'lftl),  musician  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  wall  Neh  12  36 
Milan  (Milan  Obrenovich)  (ml 'Ian  obre'nuvfrh), 
1864-1901,  prince  (1868-82)  and  king  (1882-89) 
of  Serbia,  grandnephew  of  Milosh  Obrenovich  He 
succeeded  his  cousin  Michael  Obrenovich  as  prince 
He  was  educated  in  Pans  and  a  regency  ruled  for 
him  until  1872  Under  Russian  influence  he  de- 
clared war  (1876)  on  Turkey  in  support  of  the 
rebellion  in  Bosnia  and  Henegovma  (see  Russo- 
TURKISH  WARS)  At  the  Congress  of  Berlin  (1878) 
he  secured  Austrian  support  and  obtained  Euro- 
pean recognition  of  the  full  independence  of  Serbia 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  in  1882  he  took  the 
title  king  of  Serbia  Heavy  taxation,  his  pro- 
Austrian  policy,  his  scandalous  private  life,  and  his 
unsuccessful  campaign  (1885)  against  Bulgaria 
aroused  bitter  opposition  After  proclaiming  (1889) 
a  liberal  constitution,  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
son,  ALEXANDER  (Alexander  Obrenovich),  and 
went  abroad  He  returned  in  1894  and  became 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  but  resigned  upon 
hia  son's  scandalous  marriage 

Milan  (mllan',  mT'lun),  Ital  Milano  (mela'n6), 
Latin  Medwlanum,  city  (pop  1,068,079;  with  sub- 
urbs 1,115,848),  capital  of  Lombardy  and  of  Milan 
prov  ,  N  Italy  Because  of  its  geographical  position 
in  the  Lombard  plain,  at  the  intersection  of  several 
European  lines  of  communication,  it  became  a  first- 
class  stiategic  and  commercial  center  It  is  the 
most  important  silk  market  in  Europe  The  manu- 
facture of  textiles  is  Milan's  leading  industry, 
printing  and  publishing,  especially  of  music,  and 
the  production  of  machinery,  airplanes,  and  chem- 
icals make  it  today  the  richest  industrial  city  in 
Italy  Of  Celtic  origin,  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans  and  was  in  late  Roman  times  the  seat  of 
the  Western  Empire  From  374  to  379  AMBROSE 
was  bishop,  and  Milan  became  the  religious  center 
of  N  Italy  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Huns  (c  450) 
and  again  by  the  Goths  (539)  and  was  conquered 
by  the  LOMBARDS  in  509  In  the  12th  cent  a  free 
commune  was  formed,  and  Milan  gradually  gained 
supremacy  over  the  cities  of  LOMBAHDY  From  the 
1 1th  to  the  13th  cent  it  suffered  from  class  warfare, 
the  Guelph  and  Ghibclhne  strife,  and  the  enmity 
of  rival  cities,  which  assisted  Emperor  Frederick  I 
in  destroying  it  (1 163)  A  member  of  the  Lombard 
League,  it  contributed  to  Frederick  I's  defeat  at 
Legriano  (1176)  At  the  Peace  of  Constance  (1 183) 
Milan's  independence  was  recognized  In  the  13th 
cent  it  lost  its  republican  liberties  first  the  Torri- 
am,  then  the  VISCONTI  (1277)  became  its  lords 
Galeazzo  Visconti  received  (1396)  from  the  emperor 
the  title  duke  of  Milan,  and  under  him  the  duchy 
became  one  of  the  most-  important  states  in  Italy 
After  the  death  of  the  last  Visconti  (1447),  the 
SFORZA  became  dukes  The  cjty  flourished,  but  it 
soon  became  involved  in  the  ITALIAN  WARS  and  fell 
(1535)  under  Spanish  domination  This  was  a  pe- 
riod of  decline  At  the  end  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  Austrian  rule  was  established  (1713- 
96)  Bonaparte  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Cisalpine 
Republic  (1797)  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  (1805- 
1814)  In  1815  it  went  back  to  Austria  Milan  was 
a  revolutionary  center  throughout  the  RIBORQI- 
MENTO  in  five  days  of  heroic  fighting  in  1848  the 
people  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Austrians,  who 
returned,  however,  a  few  months  later  Only  in 
1859  could  Milan  be  united  with  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia  Its  industrial  importance  grew  after  its 
incorporation  (1861)  into  Italy  In  the  Second 
World  War  the  city  suffered  widespread  damage 
from  air  raids,  most  of  its  important  buildings  were 
hit,  some  beyond  repair  The  most  striking  feature 
in  the  city  is  the  Gothic  cathedral  (1386-1813), 
which  shows  traces  of  many  styles  It  is  elaborate- 
ly ornamented  with  more  than  a  hundred  pinnacles 
and  thousands  of  statues  On  the  highest  pinnacle 
(354  ft.)  is  a  statue  of  the  Madonna  The  Roman- 
esque Church  of  8t  Ambrose,  founded  in  386,  is  the 
most  important  medieval  building  A  number  of 
churches  are  the  work  of  Bramante,  e  g  ,  Santa 
Maria  delle  Grazie,  in  its  refectory  LEONARDO  DA 
VINCI  painted  the  Last  Supper.  The  Brera  Palace 
contains  a  picture  gallery,  a  library,  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Fine  Arts  An  important  art  museum  is 
housed  in  the  Poldi-Peazoli  Palace  The  AMBRO- 
SIAN  LIBRARY,  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe,  has 
a  good  collection  of  paintings  The  Castello  Sfor- 
308CO,  onoe  a  residence  of  the  Bforta,  is  an  imposing 
construction,  Bramante  and  Leonardo  collaborated 
with  others  in  designing  it.  The  world-famous 
Teatro  alia  Scala,  heavily  damaged  by  bombs,  has 
been  restored  Milan,  long  a  musical  center,  has  an 
excellent  conservatory.  There  are  two  universities, 
one  state  and  the  other  Catholic 
"""  iWlun)  1  Village  (pop.  1,210),  NW  III.,  just 
Rock  Island  and  on  the  Rock  River  near  its 
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junction  with  the  Mississippi,  in  a  farm  area,  me 
1893  t  Town  (pop  1,000),  Ripley  eo ,  SE  Ind  , 
NW  of  Aurora.  8  Village  (pop.  2,340),  SE  Mich  , 
on  a  tributary  of  the  Raisin  and  SW  of  Detroit,  in 
a  nch  farm  area,  me  1885.  Furnaces  and  boilers 
are  made  here.  A  Federal  detention  farm  is  near 
4  City  (pop  2,016),  co.  seat  of  Sullivan  co ,  N 
Mo  ,  W  of  Kirksville,  in  a  livestock  and  truck-farm 
area,  laid  out  1845  5  Village  (pop  719),  Erie  co  , 
N  Ohio,  SE  of  Sandusky,  settled  1804  by  Moravian 
missionaries  and  Indian  converts,  laid  out  1816 
It  was  once  a  grain-shipping  center  Thomau  A 
Edison's  birthplace  is  here  6  Town  (pop  3,035), 
W  Tenn  ,  N  of  Jackson  It  is  a  shipping  point  in  an 
area  growing  vegetables,  fruit,  and  cotton 
Milan  Decree,  issued,  Dec  ,  1807,  by  Napoleon  m  an 
attempt  to  enforce  the  CONTINBNTA  L  SYSTEM  The 
Milan  Decree,  designed  to  strengthen  the  BERLIN 
DBCRBB,  authorized  French  warships  and  priva- 
teers to  capture  neutral  vessels  sailing  from  a»v 
British  port  or  from  countries  occupied  by  British 
armies  The  English  government  issued  replies  by 
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Milazzo  (meljlt'tso),  town  (pop  10,378),  NE  Sicily, 
Italy,  on  a  peninsula  extending  into  the  Gulf  of 
Milazzo  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  The  ancient 
MYLAE,  it  is  now  a  wine  trade  renter  Ganbaldi 
completed  his  conquest  of  Sicily  by  defeating  the 
Bourbon  troops  here  There  is  an  imposing  13th- 
century  castle  Several  palaces  and  churches  were 
damaged  by  bombings  in  1943 

Milbank,  city  (pop  2,745),  co  scat  of  Grant  co  ,  NE 
S  Dak  ,  NE  of  Watertown  near  the  Minn  lino, 
settled  1880  A  shipping  center  for  a  dairy  region, 
the  city  has  granite  quarries  and  monument  works 

Milbank  Memorial  Fund  see  ANDERSON,  ELIZA- 
BETH MILBANK 

Milcah  (rmTku)  1  Wife  of  Abraham's  brother 
Nahor  Gen  22  20  2  Daughter  and  coheiress  of 
Zelophchad  Num  27  1-12 

Milcom  [Hob  , -their  king,  <f  MOLECH],  god  of  the 
Ammonites  1  Kings  115,  33,  2  Kings  23  13  In 
Judges  11  24  the  name  IB  replaced  (probably  by  a 
slip)  by  Chemosh 

mildew,  name  for  certain  fungi  and  the  diseases 
they  cause  in  various  crops  and  for  the  distolora- 
tion  and  sometimes  weakening  and  disintegration 
of  materials,  such  as  leather,  fabrics,  and  paper, 
caused  by  other  related  fungi  Powdery  mildews 
usually  grow  on  the  surface  of  plant  tissues,  form- 
ing a  gray  or  white  coating  and  absorbing  nourish- 
ment from  the  host  Sometimes  they  cause  dwarf- 
ing and  distortion  They  attack  many  fruits  and 
cereals  Dusting  with  sulphur  helps  to  control 
mildews  Tho  downy  mildews  are  really  molds 
One  of  the  most  destructive  is  the  downy  mildew 
of  grape,  native  to  the  United  States  and  mtro- 
duc  ed  into  Europe,  where  it  has  caused  great  losses 
in  vineyards  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
aids  in  its  control  Methods  of  making  fabrics  and 
leather  resistant  to  mildew  have  been  devised 

Mile,  Jean  Francois  see  MILLET,  JEAN  FRANCOIS 
(c  1642-1679) 

Miles,  Nelson  Appleton,  1839-1925,  American  army 
officer,  b  near  Westminster,  Mass  In  1861,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  left  his  job  in  a  Boa- 
ton  store  and  organized  a  company  of  volunteers 
He  served  throughout  the  wai ,  distinguishing  him- 
self at  Antietam  and  Frederuksburg,  for  his  ac- 
tions at  Chancellorsville  (1863)  he  was  brevetted 
brigadier  general  After  the  war  he  was  for  a  time 
custodian  of  Jefferson  Davis  Remaining  in  the 
army  as  a  colonel,  he  helped  subdue  the  Sioux  in 
Montana,  in  1877  he  destroyed  the  village  of  Crazy 
Horse  In  that  same  year  he  brought  to  an  end  the 
gallant  adventure  of  Chief  Joseph  of  tho  Nez 
Pert  6,  capturing  him  near  the  Yellowstone  In 
1886,  as  commander  of  the  Dept  of  Arizona,  he 
accepted  the  surrender  of  the  Apache  under  Geron- 
imo,  and  in  1890-91,  in  Dakota,  he  suppressed 
another  Sioux  outbreak  As  commander  of  the 
Dept  of  the  Missouri  he  commanded  the  troops 
which  were  called  out  in  the  Pullman  strike  of  1894 
In  1895  he  became  commander  m  chief  of  the  army, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  in  1901 
Owing  to  pohtu  al  chicanery  he  was  not  given  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  against  Santiago  de  Cuba 
(1898),  which  was  commanded  instead  by  W  H 
SHAFTBR,  Miles,  however,  brought  reinforcements 
and  accepted  the  surrender  He  later  commanded 
in  Puerto  Rico  In  1901  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  censured  him  for  publicly  approving 
Admiral  Dewev's  report  on  the  Schley  case  He 
visited  the  Philippines  m  1902,  made  an  official 
inspection,  and  reported  on  mistreatment  of  in- 
surgents by  Americans  In  1903  he  was  retired. 
Ho  wrote  Personal  Recollections  and  Observation* 
(1896),  Military  Europe  (1898),  and  Serving  the 
Republic  (1911). 

Miles  City  [for  Nelson  A  Miles],  city  (pop  7,313), 
co  seat  of  Custer  co.,  SE  Mont ,  on  the  Yellow- 
stone river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tongue,  me  1887. 
It  grew  up  around  Fort  Keogh  (built  1877),  was 
reached  by  the  Northern  Pacific  m  1881,  and  was 
the  leading  cattle  town  of  the  region.  Saddles  and 
other  leather  goods  are  made  here.  There  w  some 
irrigation,  and  a  Federal  livestock  experimental 
farm  is  in  Miles  City, 


MIL1CZ  OP  KREMSffiR 

Miles  College:  see  BIRMINGHAM,  Ala 

Milesians  <mll6'zhunz),  in  the  legendary  history  of 
Ireland,  the  last  invading  people,  who  came  after 
the  TTTATHA  DB  DAN  ANN  They  woro  led  by  two 
brothers,  sons  of  a  Spaniard,  Milemus,  who  had 
fought  in  Greece  According  to  the  tradition  the 
Milesians  were  the  ancestors  of  the  present  in- 
habitants of  Ireland. 

Miletus  (mlle'tus),  ancient  seaport  of  W  Asia 
Minor,  in  Caria,  on  the  mainland  not  far  from 
Samoa  It  was  occupied  by  Greeks  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  E  Aegean  (c  1000  B  C  )  and  became 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Ionia  From  the  8th 
cent  B  C  it  led  in  colonisation,  especially  on  the 
Black  Sea  Tho  Milesians  were  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  Lvdian  kings  and  were  not  molested  l>> 
the  Persians  In  499  B  C  ,  however,  they  stirred  up 
the  revolt  of  Ionian  Greeks  against  Persia,  the 
Persians  sacked  the  city  (494  B  C  )  Although  less 
flourishing,  Miletus  remained  an  important  seaport 
until  the  harbor  silted  up  early  in  the  Christian  era 
Thales,  Anaxunander,  and  Aspasia  were  Mile- 
sians St  Paul  visited  Miletus  twice,  once  on  the 
return  from  his  third  missionary  trip  A<  ts  20  15- 
38 ,  2  Tim  4  20  The  name  appears  as  Miletum 

milfoil   sec  YARROW 

Milford.  1  Town  (pop  16,439),  SW  Conn  ,  on  Long 
Island  Sound  E  of  Bridgeport,  settled  1639  The 
small  harbor,  early  bcene  of  shipping  and  ship- 
building, became  a  yacht  harbor,  scientific  oyster 
fishing  has  been  developed  Many  old  buildings 
remain  3  City  (pop.  4,214),  S  central  Del  ,  S  of 
Frederica,  me  1867  The  Mispilhon  liver  divides 
the  city  into  North  and  South  Milford  It  is  a 
trade  and  industrial  center  and  a  shipping  point 
for  farm  products  Several  18th-century  buildings 
remain  3  Village  (pop  1,628),  E  111 ,  N  of  Dan- 
ville, settled  c  1830  on  the  old  Hubbard  Trail, 
platted  183b,  me  1874  It  is  a  farm  trade  center 
4  Town  (pop  1,202),  NW  Iowa,  near  the  Mum 
line  ami  S  of  Spiut  Lake,  founded  1869,  me  1892 
It  is  a  farm  trade  center  5  Town  (pop  1,264),  S 
central  Maine,  on  the  Penobscot  opposite  Old 
Town,  me  1833  6  Industrial  town  (pop  15,388), 
S  Mass,  SE  of  Won  ester,  settled  1662,  set  off 
from  Mendon  1780  It  included  HOPEDALE  until 
1886  Shoes  and  clothing  are  produced  7  Village 
(pop  1,637),  SE  Mich  ,  on  the  Huron  river  and 
near  Pontiac,  in  hilly  country,  me  1869  Electric 
welding  machinery  is  made  Near  by  is  the  General 
Motors  piovmg  ground  8  Town  (pop  3,927),  S 
N  H  ,  on  the  Souhcgan  and  NW  of  Nashua,  formed 
1794  of  parts  of  Holhs  and  Amherst  There  are 
granite  quarries  and  textile  and  lumber  manufac- 
tures 9  Village  (pop  2,139),  SW  Ohio,  on  the 
Little  Miami  and  NE  of  Cincinnati  10  Town  (pop. 
1,393),  SW  Utah,  on  Beaver  river,  settled  1880, 
me  1903  It  grew  in  a  mining  boorn  and  today  IB  a 
supply  point  for  mines  and  ranches  as  well  as  a 
railroad  town  and  a  center  of  irrigated  farms 

Milford  Haven,  urban  district  (1931  pop  10,104, 
1943  estimated  pop  10,884) ,  Pembrokeshire,  Wales, 
a  seaport  on  the  northern  side  of  the  bay  called 
Milford  Haven  The  bay,  headquarters  for  steam 
trawlers,  forms  a  splendid  natural  harbor  10  mi 
long  and  1  to  2  mi  wide,  with  a  lighthouse  on  St 
Ann's  Head  at  the  entrance  Henry  VII  landed 
here  from  Franco  m  1485  The  town  was  very 
early  a  port  for  trade  with  Ireland  and  is  one  of  the 
chief  Butish  fishing  ports 

Milford  Sound,  arm  of  the  Tasman  Sea.  indenting 
SW  South  Island,  New  Zealand  High  mountains 
on  its  shores  give  it  a  fjordlike  beauty 

Milhau,  France  see  MILLAU 

Milhaud,  Darius  (daryut/  mey6'),  1892-,  French 
composer,  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  He 
began  composing  c  1912  In  Brazil  (1917-19)  as  an 
aide  to  Paul  Claudel,  French  minister  to  Brazil,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Brazilian  folk  music  Upon 
hia  return  to  France  he  became  one  of  Lts  Six  (see 
SATIE,  ERIK)  He  often  employs  simple  diatonic 
melodies,  but  combines  them  in  polytonal  counter- 
point, producing  a  highly  dissonant  effect  His 
quest  for  simplicity  has  sometimes  led  him  to  ba- 
nality He  is  outstanding  as  a  composer  for  the 
stage,  his  works  include  short  operas  such  as  Le 
Pauvrt  Matelot  (Paris,  1927,  libretto  by  Joan  C'oc- 
teau),  as  well  as  those  of  epic  proportions  such  as 
Chnstophe  Colombo  (Berlin,  1930,  libretto  by  Paul 
Claudel)  and  Medee  (Paris,  1940,  text  by  Made- 
leine Milhaud)  Outstanding  also  aie  the  ballets 
La  Creation  du  monde  (1923)  and  Le  Baeuf  our  le 
toil;  or,  The  Nothing  Doing  liar  (Paris,  1920),  show- 
ing Brazilian  influences,  and  Salade  (Pans,  1924), 
called  a  ballet  charUt  Other  works  are  songs,  in- 
cluding settings  of  poems  of  Paul  Claudel  and 
Francis  Jammes,  roncet  tow,  orchestral  music,  and  a 
great  deal  of  rhamlxjr  music  In  1940  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  where  he  became  professor  of 
composition  at  Mills  College,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Milicz  of  Kremsier  (me 'lech,  kram'zer),  d.  1374, 
Bohemian  preacher  and  writer  He  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  In  1363  he  began  a  caieer  of  preach- 
ing in  Moravia  as  well  as  in  Prague  Believing  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  near,  he  went  to  Rome  in 
1367  to  urge  the  remedying  of  abuses  in  the  Church 
He  was  placed  m  prison  by  the  Inquisition  and  there 
wrote  Libellut  de  Antichrmto  Released  by  Urban 


Cross  nfareftcw  art  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  pace  1. 
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V,  when  the  Utter  returned  from  Avignon,  Milics  impose  a  sentence  to  run  six  months    The  general 

resumed  (1339-72)  preaching  m  Prague     He  was  court-martial  is  composed  of  five  or  more  members 

the  author  of  devotional  writings  in  both  Latin  and  and  may  impose  any  authorised  sentence,  includ- 

Csech    As  one  of  the  most  influential  preachers  in  ing  death  and  dishonorable  discharge    The  prin- 

Bohemia,  he  has  been  called  a  precursor  of  John  cipal  differences  between  the  procedure  in  courts- 


Hues,  but  there  is  no  question  of  Mihcs's  doctrinal 
orthodoxy 

Military   Academy,    United    States:   see   UNITED 
STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY 
military  engineering:  see  ENGINEERING 
military  government,  rule  of  enemy  territory  under 
military  occupation    It  is  distinguished  from  MAR- 
TIAL LAW,  which  IB  the  temporary  rule  by  domestic 
armed  forces  over  disturbed  areas     Military  gov- 
ernment is  of  course  needed  whenever  hostile  tern- 


martial  and  in  criminal  trials  in  the  civil  courts  is 
the  absence  of  a  jury  and  the  decision  of  the  case 
bv  a  simple  majority  of  the  court.  The  accused  is 
permitted  to  have  counsel,  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses,  and  to  enjoy  the  usual  protec- 
tions of  the  law  of  evidence  Neveitheless  it  was 
widely  felt  after  the  Second  World  War  that  many 
abuses  had  crept  into  the  administration  of  mili- 
tary justice  and  that  excessively  severe  sentences 
had  been  imposed,  especially  on  enlisted  men  The 


tory  is  conquered    Its  practices  were  standardized      armed  forces  responded   by  establishing  civilian 
before  the  First  World  War,  notably  at  the  Hague      boards  of  review,  which  recommended  reduction  of 

the  punishment  inflicted  on  a  large  percentage  of 
those  convicted  (some  100,000)  by  general  courts- 


Conferences  (1899,  1907)  and  form  a  part  of  the 

laws  of  war  (see  WAR,  LAWS  or)     During  and  after      those  convicted  (some  100,000)  by  general  courts- 

the  Second  World  War  military  government  held      martial  during  the  war     In  1948  Congress  exten- 


sway  over  vast  territories  Germany  administered 
occupied  countries  through  a  hierarchy  of  Kom- 
mandaturen  [military  government  headquarters], 
but  this  normal  army  administration  was  often 
duplicated  by  civilian  economic  agencies  and  Ge- 
stapo personnel  In  France,  Norwav ,  Greece,  and 
Serbia,  local  puppet  governments  were  authorized 
to  operate  under  German  control,  Belgium  and  NE 
France  were  under  purely  military  government, 


sively  revised  the  codes  of  military  law,  largely  to 
place  operations  more  in  the  hands  of  professional 
lawyers  and  to  insure  fairer  review  procedures  An 
important  change  in  the  Articles  of  War  permitted 
an  enlisted  man  tried  by  a  general  court  to  demand 
that  one  third  of  the  court  be  composed  of  enlisted 
personnel  See  Garrard  Glenn,  Army  and  the  Law 
(rev  ed  ,  1943) ,  H  W  Campbell,  Introduction  to 
Military  Law  (1946) 


the  Netherlands  was  a  hybrid  case,  and  Denmark    military  pension*  see  PENSION 

was  not  considered  an  enemy  state     In  Eastern    military  science*  sec  STRATEGY  AND  TACTICS 

Europe,  authority  was  concentrated  in  1941  m  the    militia  (mtilt'shu),  military  organization  formed  on 


ministry  for  eastern  o<  cupied  territories,  headed  by 
Alfred  Rosenberg  German  military  government 
often  violated  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Hague 
Conventions  The  Germans  held  and  executed 
hostages  for  acts  committed  bv  unknown  individ- 
uals and  deprived  the  conquered  nations  of  their 
basic  resources,  they  rounded  up  slave  labor  for 
German  industries  and  ( ommitted  wholesale  execu- 
tions and  massacres  Japanese  military  govern- 
ment, while  equall>  ruthless,  did  not  sock  to  de- 
stroy the  economies  of  (onquered  nations  Allied 
Military  Government  (AMG)  began  to  function  m 
Suily  and  Italy  in  1943,  it  sought  to  utilize  local 
civilian  authorities  to  the  widest  possible  extent 
When  operating  in  Allied  territory,  such  as  France, 
AMG  became  Civil  Affans  (CA)  and  was  limited 
to  combat  areas  After  the  termination  of  military 
operations,  Germany  and  Austria  were  divided 
(1945)  into  four  occupation  zones  and  military  gov- 
ernment was  reorganized  At  first  it  was  subjet  t  in 
general  policy  to  the  authority  of  tho  U  S  -Russian- 
British-French  Allied  Control  Councils  in  Berlin 
and  Vienna  In  time,  the  growing  dissension  be- 
tween the  Western  powers  and  the  USSR  led  to  the 
breakdown  of  the  quadn-partite  system  in  Ger- 
many and  in  BERLIN  For  most  purposes  the  Brit 


a  voluntary  basis  as  a  permanent  force  for  service 
only  in  times  of  emergency  Modern  militia  is  said 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Jyrd,  the 
force  created  by  the  obligation  of  every  freeholder 
to  defend  the  realm  against  invaders  The  "tram- 
ing  bands"  in  England  and  the  town  and  provin- 
cial military  companies  in  tho  British  colonies  of 
North  America  continued  tho  tradition  The 
MINUTEMFN  of  Lexington  and  Concord  are  used  as 
the  sample  of  the  worth  of  the  militia  In  the  19th 
cent  the  various  states  of  tho  United  States  had 
their  militia,  and  various  private  companies  (Zou- 
aves and  the  like)  were  organized,  prim  ipally  to 
give  the  members  an  opportunity  to  drill,  parade, 
and  wear  bright  uniforms  They  were,  however, 
called  into  servite  in  all  the  wars  of  the  19th  <ent , 
showing  up  unevenly  as  to  fighting  ability  These 
many  bodies  have  been  superseded  by  the  National 
Guard  With  the  adoption  of  conscription  tlirough 
selective  service  in  the  Fust  World  War,  the  im- 
portance of  the  militia  sank  greatly  In  other  c  oun- 
tnes  tho  militia  is  generally  known  as  the  special 
reserve  or  the  territorial  reserve  In  a  broader  but 
still  technical  sense  the  militia  of  a  country  is  the 
entire  body  of  <  itizens  capable  of  military  servic  e 
Miliukov,  Pavel  If ikolayevich .  see  MILYUKOV 


ward,  S  into  Montana  again,  and  generally  SE  to 
the  Missouri,  entering  just  below  Fort  Peck  Dam 
Tho  Milk  river  reclamation  project  (est  1911)  of 


ish,  French,   and  American  zones  were  ainalga-    Milk,  river,  729  mi   long,  rising  in  NW  Montana 
mated,  in  opposition  to  them  stood  the  Russian      It  flows  N  into  Alberta,  then  in  long  curves  east- 
zone    In  Austria  and  Vienna  disharmony  was  less  '    "  --  •  ••     — 
evident    In  Japan,  military  government  became  a 

solely  American  responsibility,  though  subject  to      , „_.    ,   _. 

suggestions  of  an  1 1-power  Allied  council    By  1950     the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  irrigates  more  than 
the  occupied  c  ountnes  were  restored  to  control      140,000  acres  with  water  from  the  Milk  and  the  St 

Mary     The  largest  of  several  dams  is  the  Fresno 
Dam,    111    ft    high   and   2,070   ft     long      Malta, 

.    .    ,  _        c  Law  of  Helligerent      Chinook,  Glasgow,  and  Harlem,  Mont  ,  are  on  the 

Occupation  (1942),  Ernst  Fraenkel,  Military  Occu-  project 
nation  and  the  Rule  oj  Law  (1944),  Raphael  Lem-  milk,  glandular  secretion  of  the  breast  or  the  udders 
km,  Axis  Rule  in  Occupied  Europe  (1944),  C  J  of  animals  that  suckle  their  young  Man  has  used 
Fnednch,  ed  ,  American  Experiences  in  Military  the  milk  of  the  cow  and  of  many  other  animals  m- 
Governmentin  World  War  II  (1948),  D  A  Graber,  eluding  the  mare,  goat,  ewe,  camel,  ass,  zebra, 
Development  of  the  Law  of  Military  Occupation,  reindeer,  and  llama  Milk  is  valuable  in  tho  diet  of 
1803-1914  (1948)  adults  and  is  a  nearly  complete  food  for  infants, 

military  law,  system  of  rules  established  for  the  gov-  its  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  proteins  are  in  a  digest- 
ible form  and  in  well-balanced  proportions,  and  it 
is  the  best  c  ommon  source  of  calcium  It  contains 
most  of  the  vitamins  and  is  a  major  source  of  vita- 
min A  and  nboflavm  (vitamin  G  or  B»)  The 
vitamin  D  content  is  often  supplemented  by  ultra- 
violet irradiation,  by  adding  irradiated  yeast  to  the 
cow  feed,  or  by  fortifying  milk  with  a  vitamin  D 
concentrate  The  composition  of  milk  varies  with 
the  species,  breed,  feed,  and  condition  of  the 
milk-producing  animal,  the  milk  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  cows  is  especially  rich  in  fat  Milk  is 
often  homogenized,  in  this  process  it  is  pumped 
under  pressure  through  small  openings  to  break 
up  the  fat  globules  and  destroy  their  ability  to 
coalesce  and  rise  to  the  top  as  cream  In  the  United 
States  the  milk  industry  is  subject  to  Federal, 
state,  and  local  regulations  concerning  the  propor- 
tion of  butterfat  and  other  solids  in  milk,  adultera- 
tion, and  sanitary  measures  covering  nulk  han- 
dlers, herds,  plant,  and  equipment,  dairy  herds  are 
commonly  tuberculin  tested  Certified  milk  is 
produced  with  exceptional  precautions  and  may  be 
sold  either  raw  or  pasteurized  PASTEURIZATION 


over  most  matters  except  foreign  policy  and  of- 
fenses against  military  personnel  See  E  H  Fed- 
c  hen  f  eld,  International  Economic  I 


eminent  of  persons  in  the  armed  services  It  if 
distinguished  both  from  MARTIAL  LAW  (rule  by 
domestic  military  forces  over  an  area)  and  from 
MILITARY  GOVERNMENT  (rule  by  the  military  over 
occupied  foreign  territory)  Regular  systems  of 
military  law  existed  in  Rome,  with  severe  penalties 
for  such  offenses  as  desertion  In  the  Middle  Ages 
procedures  were  less  regularized  The  origin  of 
much  military  law  is  found  m  the  codes  and 
statutes  enacted  in  England  in  the  17th  cent 
These  were  substantially  adopted  in  the  United 
States  The  scope  of  military  law  differs  somewhat 
m  peace  and  in  war  In  time  of  peace  it  is  generally 
limited  to  military  offenses — e  g  ,  absence  without 
leave,  desertion,  breach  of  orders,  during  war  it 


usually  extends  to  crimes  of  a  civil  nature  as  well, 
and  the  penalties  may  be  severer  In  most  coun- 
tries the  legislature  establishes  the  code  of  military 
law.  Thus,  the  US  Congress  has  enacted  the 
Articles  of  War  (for  the  army  and  the  air  forces) 
and  the  Articles  for  the  Government  of  the  Navy 
(for  the  navy  and  the  marines)  These  codes  define 
the  offenses  for  which  a  person  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  armed  forces  may  be  subjected  to  court- 
martial  In  addition  to  allowing  punishment  by 
the  commanding  officer  for  periods  not  to  exceed  a 
week,  the  codes  establish  three  levels  of  courts- 
Tiartial  The  summary  court-martial  (deck  court 


checks  bacterial  growth,  thereby  making  milk  safer 
to  drink,  and  increasing  its  keeping  qualities  and 
possible  range  of  transportation  The  consumption 
of  concentrated  nulk,  both  whole  and  skim,  has 
steadily  increased  since  its  commercial  production 


under  the  naval  rules)  consists  of  a  single  officer  was  inaugurated  c  1866  by   Gail   Borden     The 

and  may  inflict  a  maximum  sentence  of  one  month,  water  is  partially  evaporated  m  vacuum-pan  ma- 

Ihe  special  court-martial  (naval  summary  court-  chines  which  permit  boiling  temperatures  lower 

martial)  consists  of  at  least  three  officers  and  may  than  at  atmospheric  pressure     Evaporated  milk 


when  sweetened  is  known  as  condensed  milk 
Dried  (or  powdered)  milk  is  made  by  passing  a  film 
of  partially  evaporated  milk  over  a  heated  drum  or 
by  spraying  it  into  a  heated  chamber  in  which  the 
particles  dry  as  they  fall  to  the  floor.  Malted 
milk  is  a  dried  mixture  made  of  milk  and  the 
liquid  from  a  mash  of  barley  malt  and  wheat  flour. 
Skim  milk  is  valuable  in  fat-free  diets,  although 
much  of  the  nutritive  value  of  milk  remains,  moat 
of  the  vitamin  A  is  removed  in  the  cream.  See  also 
DAIRYING  and  PKRMBNTBD  MILK  See  C.  L  Road- 
house  and  J  L  Henderson,  Th«  Market-Milk  In- 
dustry (1941),  L.  L  Lampert,  Milk  and  Dairy 
Products  (1947). 

milk  fever,  fever  which  occurs  at  the  time  of  lacta- 
tion It  has  been  thought  that  such  a  fever  is 
caused  by  the  establishment  of  the  secretion  of 
milk  and  also  that  the  condition  is  caused  by  puer- 
peral infection.  There  is  a  disease  of  cattle  known 
as  trembles  or  milk  sickness,  often  caused  by  eating 
the  white  snakeroot  plant  (Eupatonum  urticae- 
folium)  The  toxic  substance,  tremetol,  can  be 
transmitted  to  other  animals  and  to  humans 
through  the  milk  of  tho  affected  animal  See  E.  L 
Moseley,  Milk  Sickness  Caused  by  White  Snake- 
root  (1941) 

nulk  snake  •  see  KINO  SNA  KB 
milk  sugar*  see  LACTOSE 

milkweed  or  silkweed,  any  plant  of  the  genus 
Asdepias,  mostly  New  World  perennials  character- 
ised usually  by  a  milky  juice,  terminal  loundish 
clusters  of  small  flowers,  and  seeds  with  a  tuft  of 
silky  hairs  The  flowers  are  of  various  colors,  orange 
in  the  BUTTERFLY  WEED,  purplish  in  the  common 
milkweed  (Asdepias  synaca)  The  milkweeds  have 
been  utilized  for  food  (particularly  the  young  shoots 
of  the  common  milkweed,  boiled  like  asparagus), 
medicament,  and  fiber  by  the  Indian  and  to  some 
extent  by  tho  white  man  The  sap  has  been  used 
experimentally  as  a  souice  of  rubber  and  the  silk 
has  been  successfully  employed  in  life  jackets  A 
number  of  species,  particularly  the  Western  whorled 
milkweed,  aie  poisonous  to  livestock,  especially 
sheep  Seveial  other  inilky-juicod  plants  aie  also 
called  milkweed 

Milky  Way  system  or  Galaxy  (ga'lukse),  the  great 
system  of  stars,  planetary  nebulae,  and  diffuse 
nebulae  lying  between  the  earth  and  the  more 
distant  extragalactK  nebulae  (tho  spiral  and  ellipti- 
cal  nebulae)  All  the  stars  visible  from  the  earth 
are  members  of  the  system,  whic  h  comprises  some 
30  thousand  million  stars,  among  them  white  dwarf 
stars,  red  giant  stars,  and  variable  stars  Also  in- 
cluded in  the  system  are  double  stars,  star  clusters, 
novae,  and  the  solar  system  A  broad  band  of  stars 
which  seem  to  form  a  white  pathway  across  the 
heavens  is  commonly  called  tho  Milkv  Way  A 
great  number  of  stars  are  visible  in  this  plane  be- 
cause of  the  flattened  shape  of  tho  stellar  system 
and  the  position  of  the  earth  within  the  system — 
hence  the  milky  appearance  Tho  solar  system  IH 
about  30,000  light  years  from  the  center  of  the 
Galaxy  The  form  of  the  Milky  Way  system  is  that 
of  a  flattened  disk  or  a  biconvex  lens,  its  greatest 
diameter  is  believed  to  be  about  100,000  light  years, 
and  its  thickness  is  thought  to  bo  from  one  sixth 
to  one  tenth  of  that  distance  The  galac  tic  equator 
(or  galactic  circle)  is  a  circle  midway  between  the 
poles  of  the  Galaxy,  it  intersects  tho  celestial 
equator  at  an  angle  of  (>2°  Apparent  positions  of 
heavenly  bodies  are  determined  with  reference  to 
the  galactic  equator  There  is  evidence  that  the 
Galaxy  rotates  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  Milky  Way  and  that  its  rotation  period 
is  about  200  million  years  Certain  dark  portions 
observed  in  the  sky,  some  of  them  known  from 
early  times  as  "coalsacks,"  are  now  believed  to 
consist  of  diffuse,  dark  material  known  as  dark 
nebulae  Such  dark  nebulae  form  great  lanes  which 
divide  the  Milky  Way  system  into  two  portions 
along  nearly  one  third  of  its  extent  Notable  early 
studies  of  the  Milky  Way  system  were  made  by 
Sir  William  Herschel,  Sir  John  Heischel,  and  J  C 
Kapteyn  See  B  J  Bok  and  P  F  Bok,  The  Milky 
Way  (1941) 

Mill,  James,  1773-1836,  British  philosopher,  econo- 
mist, and  historian,  b.  Scotland,  father  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  Educated  at  Edinburgh  through  the 
patronage  of  Sir  John  Stuart,  Mill  gave  up  preach- 
ing, for  which  he  was  licensed,  and  went  to  London 
in  1802  to  make  his  way  wnting  for  and  editing 
periodicals  He  met  Jeremy  Bentharn  c  1808  and 
became  an  ardent  advocate  of  utilitarianism  On 
the  strength  of  his  History  of  India  (1817),  on  which 
he  had  worked  for  over  10  years,  he  secured  a  per- 
manent position  with  the  India  House  Others  of 
his  works  weie  Elements  of  Political  Economy 
(1821),  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human 
Mind  (1829),  and  the  Fragment  on  Mackintosh 
(1835),  which  contains  the  best  exposition  of  his 
psychological  and  ethical  theories  Mill  furnished  a 
psychological  basis  for  utilitarian  ethics  by  expand- 
ing the  associatioiusm  of  Hume  Association  by 
contiguity,  where  ideas  which  occur  frequently  to- 
gether form  combinations,  may  be  such  a  subtle 
process  that  the  meiging  of  ideas  may  occur  with- 
out leaving  any  trace  of  the  elements  which  went 
into  their  formulation.  Denved  conceptions  may 
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thus  achieve  autonomy  of  value  quite  apart  from 
their  obvious  utilitarian  effect.  This  IB  the  origin 
of  altruistic  motives,  which  are  otherwise  difficult 
to  explain  on  utilitarian  grounds  It  is  also  the 
origin  of  conscience  See  Alexander  Bam,  James 
MM  (1882) ,  H  C.  Warren,  History  of  Association 
Psychology  (1921). 

Mill.  John,  1645-1707,  English  clergyman  and 
biblical  scholar  The  masterpiece  of  scholarly 
critical  work  to  which  30  years  of  his  life  were  de- 
voted is  an  edition  (1707)  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment Dr  John  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  encouraged 
Mill  to  undertake  the  task,  giving  over  his  own 
notes  and  assuming  the  expense  of  printing 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  1806-73,  English  philosopher  and 
economist  A  precocious  child,  he  was  educated 
privately  by  his  father,  James  Mill.  In  1823, 
abandoning  the  study  of  law,  he  became  a  clerk  in 
India  House,  where  he  rose  to  become  head  of  the 
examiner's  office  by  the  time  of  the  company's 
dissolution  (1858)  During  this  period  he  con- 
tributed to  various  periodicals  and  met  with  dis- 
cussion groups,  one  of  which  included  Macaulay,  to 
oxploie  the  problems  of  political  theory  His  Sys- 
tem of  Logic  (1843)  was  followed  in  1848  by  the 
Principles  of  Political  Economy  After  the  death  of 
her  husband  he  married  (1851)  Helen  Taylor, 
whom  he  had  loved  for  20  years  She  died  m  1858, 
and  Mill,  profoundly  affected,  dedicated  to  her  the 
famous  Essay  on  Liberty  (1859)  on  which  they  had 
worked  together  He  strongly  supported  the  North 
in  the  American  Civil  War  In  1863  Utilitarianism 
was  published,  and  his  Auguste  Comte  arid  Positiv- 
ism appeared  in  1865  From  1865  to  1868  he  served 
as  a  member  of  Parliament,  after  which  he  retired, 
spending  much  of  his  time  at  Avignon,  where  he 
died  In  the  voar  of  his  death  appeared  his  cele- 
brated autobiography  John  Stuart  Mill's  philos- 
ophy followed  the  doctzmes  of  hw  father  and  Bon- 
tham,  but  he  sought  to  tempei  them  with  human- 
itanamsm  For  example,  Mill  came  close  to  social- 
ism, a  theory  repugnant  to  his  predecessors  His 
urge  for  reform  and  meliorative  democratic  change 
was  in  part  due  to  the  influence  of  his  wife  In 
logic  he  formulated  rules  for  the  inductive  process 
and  stressed  the  method  of  empiricism  as  the  source 
of  all  knowledge  In  his  ethics  he  pointed  out  the 
possibility  of  a  sentiment  of  unity  and  solidarity 
which  may  even  develop)  a  religious  character,  as  in 
Comte's  religion  of  humanity  In  addition  he  in- 
troduced into  the  utilitarian  calculus  of  pleasure  a 
qualitative  principle  which  goes  far  beyond  the 
simpler  conception  of  quantity  (see  UTILITARIAN- 
ISM) He  constantly  advocated  political  and  social 
reforms,  such  as  proportional  representation, 
emancipation  of  women,  and  the  development  of 
labor  organizations  and  farm  cooperatives  His  in- 
fluence has  been  strong  in  economics,  politics,  and 
philosophy  See  hia  autobiography  (with  preface 
by  J  J  Coss,  1924,  reissued  1944,  with  appendix 
and  preface  by  H  J  Laski,  1924),  George  Morlan 
America's  Heritage  from  John  Stuart  Mill  (1936), 

null    see  MILLING 

Millais,  Sir  John  Everett  (mlfla'),  1829-96,  English 
painter  At  11  he  began  studying  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  at  an  early  age  won  all  the  prizes 
In  1848,  together  with  William  Holman  Hunt  and 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  he  initiated  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  movement  (see  PRE-RAPHAELITES) 
His  early  work  shows  a  painstaking  rendering  of 
detail,  careful  draughtsmanship,  ana  extreme  clar- 
ity HIB  excellent  Christ  in  the  Carpenter's  Shop 
(1850,  Tate  Gall ,  London)  was  attacked  at  the 
time  because  of  its  naturalism,  but  his  reputation 
was  aoon  established,  and  in  later  life  he  enjoyed 
high  honors,  he  was  created  a  baronet  in  1885,  and 
in  189b  he  became  president  of  the  Royal  Academy 
Ruskin  was  a  close  friend  and  a  champion  of  his 
work  In  1855  Millais  married  Mrs  Ruskin  after 
the  nullification  of  her  marriage  Millais  excelled  in 
painting  biblical  and  medieval  subjects  and  was 
a  popular  portrait  painter  He  is  well  represented 
in  many  British  galleries  His  Portia  is  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  See  biographies  by  J  G  Millais 
(1899),  M  H  Spielmann  (1899),  and  A  L  Baldry 
(1902) 

Millau,  formerly  Milhau  (both  m5y6').town  (pop 
15,891),  Aveyron  dept  ,  S  France,  on  the  Tarn,  in 
the  causses  of  ROUKRGUE  At  the  nearby  village  of 
Roquefort  a  famous  cheese  is  manufactured  from 
sheep's  milk,  sheepskins  are  used  for  the  important 
glove  industry  at  Millau  The  town  was  a  Huguenot 
stronghold,  its  forts  and  walls  were  demolished  by 
Louis  XIII 

Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent  (mfla'),  1892-,  American 
poet,  b  Rockland,  Maine,  grad  Vassar,  1917  Her 
first  poem,  "Renascence,"  appeared  in  the  Lyric 
Year  m  1912  and  was  the  title  poem  of  her  first 
volume  (1917)  A  Few  Figs  from  Thistles  (1920) 
was  followed  by  Second  Apnl  (1921)  and  by  The 
Ballad  of  the  Harp-Weaver  (1922),  which  won  the 
1923  Pulitzer  Price  for  poetry  and  was  re  published 
as  The  Harp-Weaver  and  Other  Poems  (1923).  She 
supported  herself  by  writing  short  stories  under  the 
name  Nancy  Boyd.  The  Buck  in  the  Snow  and  Other 
Poorn*  MQ-28),  Fatal  Interview  (1931),  Wine  from 
These  Grapes  (1934),  and  Make  Bright  the  Arrows 
(1940)  are  later  works.  As  experiments  in  dramatic 
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verse,' Miss  Millay  has  also  written  Aria  da  Capo 
(1920),  The  Lamp  and  the  Bell  (1921),  the  libretto 
for  Deems  Taylor's  opera  The  King's  Henchman 
(1927),  The  Princess  Marries  the  Page  (1932),  and 
The  Murder  of  Lidice  (1942) ,  a  radio  play  In  1923 
she  married  Eugen  Boissevain  A  collection  of  her 
sonnets  appeared  in  1941,  and  of  her  lyrics  in  1943 
The  emotional  and  lyric  power  of  her  poetry  has 
been  compared  with  that  of  the  Elizabethan  ro- 
mantics, and  she  is  one  of  the  few  modern  poets 
able  to  express  herself  with  ease  in  the  sonnet  form 
See  study  by  Elizabeth  Atkins  (1936) ,  bibliography 
by  Karl  Yost  (1937) 

Millbndge,  town  (pop  1,318),  SE  Maine,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Narraguagus,  inc.  1848  It  has  small 
industries 

Millbrook,  residential  and  resort  village  (pop  1 ,340) , 
E  N  Y  ,  NE  of  Poughkeepsie,  me  1896  Bennett 
Junior  College  for  girls  and  the  Millbrook  School 
for  boys  are  here 

Millburn,  residential  township  (pop  11,652),  NE 
N  J  ,  W  of  Newark,  settled  c  1725,  me  1857  It  m- 
cludes  Short  Hills,  a  section  of  wealthy  estates 

Millbury,  industrial  town  (pop  6,083),  S  Mass  ,  on 
the  Blackstone  and  8  of  Worcester,  settled  1716, 
set  off  from  Sutton  1813  Textile  and  metal  prod- 
uc  ts  are  made  here 

Milledge,  John  (im"llj),  1757-1818,  governor  of 
Georgia  (1802-6),  b  Savannah,  Ga  In  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  he  was  prominent  among  the 
patriots  who  seized  (1775)  the  colonial  govern- 
ment at  Savannah  Milledge,  a  lawyer,  was  a  U  S 
Representative  (1792-93,  1795-99,  1801-2)  and  a 
Senator  (1806-9)  The  Umv  of  Georgia  campus  is 
situated  on  land  donated  by  him,  and  the  city  of 
Milledgeville  was  named  in  his  honor 

Milledgevtlle,  city  (pop  6,778),  co  neat  of  Baldwin 
co  ,  central  Ga  ,  on  the  Oconee  and  NE  of  Macon, 
m  a  fertile  farm  area,  me  1836  Laid  out  in  1803  as 
the  site  of  the  state  capital,  Milledgeville  (for  John 
Milledge)  was  the  seat  of  government  from  1804  to 
1867  It  has  various  industries  In  or  near  the  c  ity 
are  the  Georgia  State  College  for  Women  (18S9), 
the  old  executive  mansion  (1838),  the  old  state 
capitol  (1807,  later  amended),  now  Georgia  Mili- 
tary College,  the  Ina  Dillard  Russell  Library,  with 
the  Georgia  History  Museum,  many  fine  old 
houses  in  classic  revival  style,  state  institutions 
(the  reform  school,  the  pmon,  and  the  mental 
hospital) ,  and  excavated  Indian  mounds 

MiUe  Lacs,  Lac  des  (lak*  da  mol  lak')  (Fr  , -thou- 
sand lakes,  possibly  from  the  Ojibwa  for  big  lake], 
lake,c  18  mi  long  and  c  12  mi  wide,  W  Ont ,  WNW 
of  Port  Arthur  It  drams  SW  into  Rainy  Lake 

Mille  Lacs  Lake  (mil"  lak',  laks),  18  mi  long  and  14 
mi  wide,  E  central  Minn  ,  N  of  Minneapolis 
Sieur  Duluth  visited  Ojibwa  Indians  living  on  its 
shore  m  1679  In  1680  Hennepm  and  his  com- 
panions were  held  captive  here  by  Indians  for 
several  weeks  The  region  is  a  tourist  and  sports- 
men's center 

Millen,  city  (pop  2,820),  co  seat  of  Jenkins  co  , 
E  Ga  ,  S  of  Augusta  and  on  the  Ogeechee,  settled 
in  the  1830s,  me  1881  It  is  a  railroad  junction  in  a 
farm  area  A  state  fi&h  hatchery  is  near  by 

millennium  [Latin, -1,000  years],  in  Christian  es- 
chatology,  strictly,  period  of  a  thousand  years  in 
which  Christ  will  reign  again  gloriously  on  earth 
No  great  church  of  Christendom  has  ever  sanc- 
tioned a  belief  in  the  millennium,  but  from  the 
earliest  times  the  idea  has  recurred,  supported  by 
Rev  20  With  a  belief  m  the  millennium  lias  also 
gone,  very  often,  the  idea  that  the  Second  Coming 
is  at  hand  Belief  in  the  millennium  is  called 
chilmsm  (kflfazm)  by  historians  of  the  ancient 
church  See  JUDGMENT  DAY 

millepede    see  MILLIPEDE 

Miller,  Alfred  Jacob,  1810-74,  American  artist,  b 
Baltimore,  studied  under  Thomas  Sulley  and  in 
Europe  In  1837  he  accompanied  Sir  William 
Drummond  Stewart  to  the  Roc  ky  Mts  to  make 
sketches  to  be  developed  into  paintings  for 
Stewart's  tastle  in  Perth,  Scotland  The  sketches, 
showing  scenery  and  fur  trappers,  were  disc  overed 
in  1935  in  a  storeroom  of  the  Peale  Museum, 
Baltimore 

Miller,  Arthur,  191 5-,  American  dramatist,  h  New 
York  city,  grad  Umv  of  Michigan,  1938  Ho  won 
several  awards  for  plays  written  while  he  was  a 
student,  later  he  wrote  for  radio  Focus  (1945)  was 
a  novel  about  anti-Sermtism  His  plays  All  My 
Sons  (1947)  and  Death  oj  a  Salesman  (1949)  won 
awards  from  the  New  York  Drama  Critics'  Circle, 
the  second  receiving  also  the  Puhtsor  Prize 

Miller,  Charles  Henry,  1842-1922,  American  land- 
scape painter  and  etcher,  b  New  York  city,  stud- 
ied in  Munich  He  abandoned  the  practice  of  med- 
icine for  art  His  pictures  are  chiefly  Long  Island 
scenes,  auch  as  Sunset,  East  Hampton  (Brooklyn, 
NY,  Mus )  and  Bouquet  of  Oaks  (Metropolitan 
Mus  ).  He  also  executed  many  etchings  ana  wrote 
(under  the  pen  name  Carl  de  Muldor)  The  Philos- 
ophy of  Art  in  America  (1885).  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1875 

Miller,  Cincinnati  Heine  (or  Hiner) :  see  MILLER, 
JOAQUIN. 

Miller,  David  Hunter:  see  MILLER,  HUNTER. 

Miller,   Dayton    Clarence,    1866-1941,    American 
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physicist,  b  Strongsville,  Ohio,  grad  Baldwin 
Umv.  (BA,,  1886),  DSc  Princeton,  1890.  From 
1890  he  taught  at  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence (now  Case  Institute  of  Technology),  as  pro- 
fessor (from  1895),  he  is  known  for  his  work  on 
measurements  of  sound  and  of  light  and  for  his 
studies  of  the  relative  motion  of  earth  and  ether 
He  successfully  photographed  and  projec  ted  sound 
waves  His  works  include  The  Science  of  Musical 
Sounds  (1916),  Sound  Waves  Their  Shape  and 
Speed  (1937),  and  Sparks,  Lightning,  Cosmic  Rays 
(1939) 

Miller,  Frieda  Segelke,  1889-,  US  government 
official,  b  La  Crosse,  Wis  ,  grad  Downer  College, 
1911  After  graduate  study  (1911-15)  at  the  Umv 
of  Chicago,  she  taught  (1916-17)  social  economy  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College  She  then  became  active  in 
labor  field  work  and  attended  numerous  labor  c  on- 
ferences  In  the  New  York  state  labor  department, 
she  was  a  labor  commissioner  (1929-38)  and  then 
(1938-43)  state  industrial  commissioner  She  was 
(1943-44)  special  assistant  to  John  G  Wmant,  US 
ambassador  to  England,  and  after  her  return  to 
the  United  States  she  bet  ame  (1944)  director  of  tho 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  U  S  Dept  of  Labor  She 
represented  the  United  States  at  the  1946  confer- 
ence of  the  International  Labour  Organisation  and 
was  (1946)  a  U  S  delegate  to  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly 

Miller,  George  Abram,  1863-,  American  mathema- 
tician, b  Lehigh  co  ,  Pa  ,  grad  Muhlenberg  Col- 
lege (B  A  ,  1887),  Ph  D  Cumberland  Umv  ,  1893 
He  was  professor  at  the  Umv  of  Illinois  (1907  31) 
His  chief  work  was  in  the  theory  of  groups  of  finite 
order  and  the  history  of  mathematics 

Miller,  Henry,  1860-1926,  American  actor-manager, 
b  London  He  went  to  Toronto  with  his  parents 
in  1873  In  his  early  career  he  supported  Modjeska 
and  Adelaide  Neilson  and  appeared  with  the  Bou- 
cicault  troupe  He  plaved  a  lead  in  Bronson  How- 
aid's  Shfnandoah,  the  first  successful  Chailes  Froh- 
man  production,  later  becoming  a  star  in  Hearts- 
ease (1897),  written  by  himself  He  broke  with  the 
Theatrical  Syndicate  and  under  his  own  manage- 
ment appeared  in  William  Vaughn  Moody 's  pla\ 
Thf  Great  Divide  He  also  plaved  m  The  Havoc  and 
Sacha  Guitry's  Pasteur  See  F  P  Morse,  Hack 
stage  with  Henry  Miller  (1938) 

Miller,  Hugh,  1802  66,  Scottish  geologist  and  writ- 
er He  was  a  stonemason  and  later  an  ac  tountant 
in  a  bank  In  1829  he  published  Poems  Written  in 
the  Leisure  Hours  of  a  Journeyman  Mason,  and  m 
1835  Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland 
His  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham  (1839)  brought  him 
forward  as  a  leader  of  the  nonintrusionist  party  in 
the  Scottish  Church,  and  he  became  editor  of  the 
anti-mtrusionist  paper  the  Witness  Miller's  lei- 
sure tune  had  long  been  devoted  to  the  study  of 
geology,  and  in  1840  ho  published  the  articles  later 
issued  as  The  Old  Red  Sandstone  (1841)  The  book 
was  an  important  contribution  to  Devonian  geol- 
ogy and  paleontology  and  won  him  a  high  scien- 
tific reputation  He  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  foundation  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, which,  however,  he  did  not  join  His  Foot- 
prints of  the  Creator  (1847)  and  The  Testimony  of 
the  Rocks  (1857)  were  attempts  to  reconcile  geology 
with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  Over- 
worked, he  finally  suffered  an  attack  of  insanity 
and  committed  suicide  He  wrote  also  the  auto- 
biographical work,  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters 
(1854) 

Miller,  Hunter  (David  Hunter  Miller),  1875-. 
American  lawyer,  b  New  York  city,  grad  New 
York  Law  School,  1910  In  1918  he  was  legal  ad- 
viser to  Col  E  M  House  in  the  Paris  peace  mis- 
sion He  helped  write  the  final  draft  of  the  Cov«v- 
nant  of  tho  League  of  Nations  He  served  (1929- 
31)  as  editor  of  treaties  for  the  Dept  of  State  His 
books  include  Secret  Statutes  of  the  United  Stales 
(1918),  The  Geneva  Protocol  (1925),  The  Drafting 
of  the  Covenant  (1928),  and  The  Peace  Pact  of  Pans 
(1928) 

Miller,  Joaquin  (waken'),  pseud  of  Cincinnatus 
Heine  (or  Hiner)  Miller,  1839^-1913,  American 
poet,  b  Liberty,  Ind  In  1852  he  was  taken  to  fron- 
tier Oregon  He  lived  in  gold-mining  camps  in 
California,  later  with  the  Indians,  and  was  in  turn 
an  express  rider,  an  editor,  and  an  Oregon  judge 
His  first  book  of  poems,  Specimens  (1868),  brought 
him  only  local  acclaim,  but  in  England,  where  he 
went  next,  his  coloiful  personality,  his  dramatic 
Western  costume,  and  his  Songs  of  the  Sierras 
(1871)  made  him  famous  as  a  frontier  poet  Of  his 
several  plays,  The  Danites  in  the  Sierras  (produced 
1877)  was  the  best  and  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
19th-century  Western  dramas  in  the  United  States 
and  in  England  See  his  autobiography  (1898,  ed. 
by  S  G  Firman,  1930),  studies  by  Harr  Wagnei 
(1929)  and  M  S  Peterson  (1937) 

Miller,  Joe  (Joseph  or  Josias  Miller),  1684-1738, 
English  comedian,  erroneously  known  as  the  author 
of  Joe  Miller's  Jests  Joe  Miller  was  for  many 
years  a  favorite  comedian  in  minor  parts  at  Drury 
Lane  A  year  after  his  death  John  Mottley  pub- 
lished the  work  to  which  he  gave  Joe  Miller's  name 
It  was  a  compendium  of  puns  and  rather  dull  witti- 
cisms which  went  through  many  editions. 
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MILLER,  KENNETH  HAYES 

Miller,  Kenneth  Hayes*  187&-,  American  painter 
and  etcher,  b  Oneida  Community,  Oneida,  N  Y 
He  was  educated  at  the  Horace  Mann  School  m 
New  York  and  studied  art  at  the  Art  Students 
League  and  New  York  School  of  Art  He  was  a 
popular  art  teacher,  first  in  the  New  York  School 
of  Art  (1899-1911)  and  then  at  the  League  Aside 
from  a  trip  to  Euiope  in  1900  Miller  lived  largely  m 
Manhattan,  whose  daily  life  he  came  to  paint  moro 
and  more  His  earliest  pictures  show  the  influence 
of  his  friend  \lbert  P  Rydet ,  but  his  mature  work 
is  matter  of  fact  and  descriptive  His  Fitting  Room 
(Metropolitan  Mus  )  in  characteristic  See  mono- 
graphs bv  Alan  Burroughs  (1931)  and  Lloyd  Good- 
rich (1930) 

Miller,  Samuel  Freeman,  1816-90,  American  juribt, 
b  Richmond,  Ky  ,  M  D  Transylvania  Univ , 
1838  In  1845  ho  abandoned  hiB  medical  pra<  tice 
around  Barbourville,  Ky  ,  to  study  law  and  was 
admitted  (1S47)  to  the  bar  An  abolitionist,  Miller 
moved  in  1850  to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  where  he  became 
a  leading  Republican  For  his  political  labors 
Lincoln  appointed  (1862)  htm  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  where  he  served  till  his 
death  Like  John  Marshall,  with  whom  he  has  been 
compared.  Miller  was  a  great  logician  but  not  a 
great  scholar,  he  was  principally  interested  in  the 
practical  application  of  the  law  He  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  Federal  authority  in  the  Civil  War, 
but  his  opinion  m  the  SKAUUHTERHOUSE  CASES 
(1873)  sharply  defined  the  spheres  of  Federal  and 
state  jurisdiction  Throughout  his  career  he  was 
more  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  society  as  a 
whole  than  with  the  protection  of  vested  property 
interests  This  view  made  him  a  perpetual  dis- 
senter m  the  Supreme  Court,  which,  more  than  any 
other  time  in  its  history,  always  seemed  to  condone 
the  activities  of  those  interests  See  biographies  by 
C  N  Gregory  (1907)  and  Charles  Fairman  (1939) 
Miller,  Wilhelm,  1869-,  American  horticulturist, 
b  Duane,  Va  He  has  had  a  notable  influence  on 
American  landscape  architecture,  particularly  in 
the  prame  states,  by  his  bulletins  wiitten  for  the 
Umv  of  Illinois  His  writings  include  What  Eng- 
land Can  Teach  Us  about  Gardening  (1911)  and 
Practical  Help  on  Landscape  Gardening  (1914) 
Miller,  William.  1782-1849,  American  sectarian 
leader,  b  Pittsfipld,  Mass  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  sect  of  Second  ADVENTISTS,  often  called  Miller- 
ites  In  1831,  convinced  from  study  of  the  Bible 
that  the  prophecies  pointed  to  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  in  1843,  he  went  about  spreading  his  be- 
lief among  large  audiences  Many  prepared  for  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  and  when  the  year  passed  with- 
out a  fulfillment  of  Miller's  prophecy,  a  date  in 
1844  was  set  In  1845  Miller  and  his  followers 
founded  the  Adventist  Church 
Miller,  William,  1795-1861,  English  soldier  and 
South  American  revolutionist  After  service  in  the 
British  army,  he  went  to  South  America,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  fighting  under  Jose  de  SAN 
MARTEN  in  Chile  and  took  an  important  part  m  the 
liberation  of  Peru  He  later  took  part  m  the 
tumultuous  politics  of  Peru  and  was  exiled  in  1839 
for  his  support  of  Andres  SANTA  CRUZ  See  John 
Miller,  Memoirs  of  General  MMer  (1827). 
Miller,  city  (pop  1,460).  co  seat  of  Hand  co  ,  E  cen- 
tral 8  Dak  ,  E  of  Pierre,  settled  1882,  me  as  a  city 
1910  It  is  a  farm  trade  center  m  a  gram  and  live- 
stock area. 

Millerand,  Alexandre  (a^ksiVdru  melrfi'),  1859- 
1943,  French  statesman,  president  of  France 
(1920-24)  He  began  his  political  career  as  a  So- 
cialist As  the  first  Socialist  to  accept  a  post  in  a 
bourgeois  cabinet — he  was  (1899-1902)  minister  of 
commerce  in  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  ministry — 
Millerand  was  sharply  criticized  by  hit)  party, 
which  eventually  expelled  him  in  1914  He  held 
cabinet  posts  during  the  First  World  War  and  be- 
came commissioner  general  m  recovered  Alaace 
and  Lorraine  (1919)  and  premier  (1920)  By  then 
an  ardent  nationalist,  he  was  elected  president  in 
the  same  year  to  succeed  Clemenceau  During  his 
tenure  Pomcare  succeeded  (1922)  Briand  as  pre- 
mier. Millerand  resigned  when  Herriot  refused  to 
form  a  cabinet  while  Milleraad  was  president 
Gaston  Doumergue  succeeded  him.  He  was  elected 
(1925)  to  the  senate  and  continued  to  oxert  his  in- 
fluence as  a  rightist  and  nationalist. 
Millersburg.  1  Village  (pop  2,239),  co.  seat  of 
Holmes  co ,  central  Ohio,  SW  of  Canton;  settled 
1816,  laid  out  1824  It  has  varied  industries  There 
are  coal  mines  and  sandstone  quarries  here  2  Resi- 
dential borough  (pop  2,959),  SE  Pa  ,  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna  and  NNW  of  Hamsburg,  settled  c  1790, 
laid  out  1807,  me  1850  It  is  a  distributing  center 
for  farm  and  dairy  produce 

Milleriville,  borough  (pop.  1,867),  Lancaster  co , 
SE  Pa ,  SW  of  Lancaster  It  has  a  state  teachers 
college 

MUles,  Carl  (mllus),  1875-,  Swedish  sculptor,  whose 
name  originally  was  Carl  Errul  Wilhelm  Anderson 
He  studied  in  Paris  from  1897  until  1904,  when  he 
returned  to  Stockholm  He  had  his  first  exhibition 
at  Malmo  In  1914  and  was  for  the  first  time  (1926- 
27)  exhibited  outside  Sweden  at  the  Tate  Gallery, 
London  In  1929  he  visited  the  United  States  for 
the  first  time  and  in  1931  began  to  teach  sculpture 
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at  Cranbrook  Academy,  Cranbrook,  Mich.  His 
work,  which  is  inspired  by  Rodin  and  consists  pre- 
dominantly of  large  linear  human  figures,  is  repre- 
sented in  America  by  the  Peace  Monument  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn  ;  the  Fountain  of  the  Meeting  of  the 
Waters  at  St.  Louis,  statues  in  Rockefeller  Center, 
New  York  See  M  R  Rogers,  Carl  MiOes:  an  In- 
terpretation of  His  Work  (1940). 
Millet,  Aim*  (ama'  mela'),  1819-91,  French  sculp- 
tor and  painter  Among  his  statues  for  public 
buildings  in  Pans  is  the  Apollo  on  the  Op6ra  For 
Napoleon  III  he  produced  a  colossal  Vercmgetonx 
in  copper 

Millet,  Francis  Davis  (ml 'hit),  1846-1912,  American 
illustrator,  painter,  and  journalist,  b  Mattapoisett, 
Mass  ,  Krad  Harvard,  1809,  and  studied  art  at 
Antwerp  He  had  been  a  drummer  boy  in  the  Civil 
War  before  going  to  college  Aa  a  correspondent, 
Millet  covered  the  Ruaso-Turkish  War  of  1877-78 
for  the  New  York  Herald  and  the  London  Daily 
Neios  and  Graphic  He  was  a  member  of  the  inter- 
national ait  juiy  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1878 
and  waa  director  of  decorations  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  in  1893  He  was 
war  correspondent  in  the  Philippines  in  1898  for 
the  London  Times  and  for  Harper's  Weekly  His 
mural  paintings,  for  which  he  was  later  well  known, 
include  Evolution  of  Navigation  (customhouse, 
Baltimore)  Of  his  genre  pictures,  A  Cozy  Corner 
and  An  Old-Time  Melody  are  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  and  Itetwtcn  Two  Fires  is  in  the  Tate 
Gallery,  London  He  became  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  in  1885  and  was  fiist  secretary 
of  the  American  Academy  at  Rome  Millet  lived 
in  England  much  of  his  later  life,  he  died  in  the 
sinking  of  the  Titanic 

Millet  or  Mile,  Jean  Francois  (both  xha'  fraswa' 
mela'),  c  1042-1679,  French  landscape  painter, 
known  as  Franc  isque,  b  Antwerp  His  Arcadian 
and  imaginary  Italian  landscapes  painted  m  the 
manner  of  Nicolas  Poussm  are  to  be  seen  in  numer- 
ous European  galleries 

Millet,  Jean  Francois  (zha'  fraswa'  mela'),  1814-75, 
French  painter  He  came  of  a  poor  farming  family 
In  1837  an  award  from  the  municipality  of  Cher- 
bourg enabled  him  to  go  to  Pans,  where  he  studied 
under  Delaroche  In  1848  he  settled  in  Barbizon 
Here  he  executed  such  famous  works  as  the  Glean- 
ers (1857)  and  the  Angdus  (1859),  both  now  in  the 
Louvre  He  was  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
Barbizon  school  As  a  painter  of  scenes  of  peasant 
labor,  he  has  been  consideied  a  social  realist  and 
linked  with  such  artists  as  Courbet  and  Daumier 
He  is  well  represented  in  American  museums,  no- 
tably in  the  Quincy  Shaw  Collection  of  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 

millet,  popular  name  for  many  species  of  grasses 
and  cereals  of  distinct  genera  Millets  are  impor- 
tant sources  of  human  food  in  India,  China,  Japan, 
and  parts  of  Europe  and  Afri(  a  In  North  America 
they  are  forage  crops  Millets  are  among  the  mo&t 
ancient  agricultural  plants  The  common  millet  of 
Europe,  Panicum  miliaceum,  also  called  hog  millet, 
Indian  millet,  and  other  names,  has  been  cultivated 
since  prehistoric  times  in  Asia  and  Egypt  and  was 
known  to  the  lake  dwellers  of  Europe  Widely  cul- 
tivated in  Russia,  S  Europe  and  the  Orient,  the 
nn  is  used  as  groats  in  bread  and  as  poultry  feed. 
} the  best  suited  of  the  millets  for  human  food 
The  common  millet  of  Auieuca  is  the  foxtail  millet, 
Setana  italica  (formerly  Chaetochloa) ,  much  grown 
in  India  for  food  and  used  in  Europe  as  poultry 
feed  Long  cultivated,  it  was  one  of  the  five  holy 
plants  sown  at  a  public  ceremony  by  the  emperor 
of  China  by  an  order  believed  to  date  from  2700 
B  C  See  also  PEA  HI,  MILLET 

Mill  Hall,  borough  (pop.  1,513),  Clinton  co ,  N 
central  Pa  ,  on  Bald  Eagle  Creek  and  SW  of  Lock 
Haven,  laid  out  1806,  inc.  I860  Electric  fixtures 
are  made  here 

Milligan,  ez  parte,  case  decided  by  the  U  S  Supreme 
Court  in  1866  By  authorization  of  Congress, 
President  Lincoln  m  1863  suspended  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  cases  where  military  officers  held 
persons  for  offences  against  the  armed  services 
Army  authorities  had  arrested  Milligan,  a  civilian 
who  was  involved  m  Copperhead  activities  in 
Indiana,  and  m  1864  he  waa  tried  by  a  military 
commission,  convicted  of  fomenting  rebellion,  and 
condemned  to  death  The  court  did  not  deal  di- 
rectlv  with  the  question  of  habeas  corpus  but  with 
the  limitation  of  martial  law  It  held  that  civilians 
might  be  tried  by  a  military  tribunal  only  where 
civil  courts  could  not  function  because  of  invasion 
or  disorder  Even  though  the  United  States  was 
at  war,  the  Federal  courts  of  Indiana  were  operat- 
ing and  they  alone  might  try  the  case  See  Samuel 
Klaus,  ed  ,  The  Milligan  Case  (1929) 
Mllllkan,  Robert  Andrew*  (ml'llkun),  1868- ,  Ameri- 
can physicist  and  educator,  b  Mormon,  III ,  grad 
Oberlm  (B  A.,  1891),  Pb.D  Columbia,  1895,  and 
studied  in  Germany  He  taught  physics  at  the 
Univ.  of  Chicago  from  1896  to  1921  and  from  1921 
to  1945  waa  chairman  of  the  executive  council  of 
the  California  institute  of  Technology  and  director 
of  the  Norman  Bridge  Laboratory  there.  One  of  the 
foremost  American  scientist*,  he  received  the  1908 
Nobel  Prize  in  Physics  for  his  measurement  of  the 


charge  on  the  electron  and  for  his  work  on  the 
photoelectric  effect.  He  has  also  made  important 
studies  of  cosmic  rays.  X  rays,  and  physical  and 
electrical  constants  ana  has  written  and  lectured  on 
the  reconciliation  of  science  and  religion  His 
books  include  Electnctty,  Sound,  and  Light  (1908), 
Science  and  Life  (1924),  Evolution  in  Science  and 
Religion  (1927),  Science  and  the  New  Civilization 
(1930),  Time,  Matter,  and  Values  (1932),  and  Elec- 
trons (+and—),  Protons,  Photons,  Neutrons,  Meso- 
trons, and  Cosmic  Rays  (rev.  ed.,  1947,  1st  ed.  with 
title  The  Electron,  1917,  enl  ed  ,  1935).  See  his 
autobiography  (1950) 

Milltn,  Sarah  Gertrude  (Liebson),  1889-,  South 
African  writer  Her  husband,  Philip  Millm,  is  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  South  Africa  The 
first  of  her  novels  of  colonial  and  rac  lal  problems  in 
South  Africa  was  Dark  Riser  (1920).  Later  ones 
include  God' a  Stepchildren  (1924),  Mary  Glenn 
(1925),  An  Artist  in  the  Family  (1928),  What  Hath, 
a  Man?  (1938),  and  The  King  of  the  Bastards  (1949), 
a  historical  novel  She  has  also  written  a  study, 
The  South  Africans  (1926,  rev.  ed  ,  1934),  and 
biographies  of  Cecil  Rhodes  (1933)  and  of  her 
friend  General  Smut*  (1936). 

milling,  the  grinding  of  wheat  or  other  grains  to  pro- 
duce flour  It  originated  in  prehistoric  times, 
probably  the  original  method  was  to  pound  the 
grain  between  two  stones  The  advantages  of  us- 
ing a  stone  with  a  rounded  end  to  grind  gram  m  a 
cup-shaped  stone  led  to  the  development  of  the 
mortar  and  pestle  This  was  early  superseded 
among  the  more  advanced  peoples  by  the  quern,  a 
primitive  mill  in  which  gram,  placed  on  a  flat,  cir- 
cular nether  millstone,  is  ground  b>  revolving  a 
similar  upper  millstone  to  which  a  handle  is  at- 
tached The  device,  operated  at  first  by  hand,  was 
adapted  to  the  use  of  animal,  water,  or  wind  pow- 
er The  Greeks  probably  uwed  wafer  power  c  450 
B  C. ,  the  Romans  used  gears  to  ( onnect  several 
sets  of  millstones  with  one  waterwhoel  Windmills 
arc  uaid  to  have  become  widespread  in  Europe  fol- 
lowing the  Crusades  and  were  probably  introduced 
from  Asia  Minor  The  Industrial  Revolution 
brought  the  use  of  stoam  power  and  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  that  resulted  in  the  rise  of  large-scale 
operations  at  milling  centers  Wooden  machinery 
has  been  superseded  by  metal  parts,  millstones,  b> 
sets  of  steel  rollers  The  invention  of  the  middlings 
purifier  by  which,  after  preliminary  grinding,  the 
flour  is  separated  from  bran  particles  by  strong  air 
currents,  unproved  the  quality  of  flour  prepared 
from  hard  spring  wheat  and  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  great  milling  conteis  m  spring-wheat  areas 
in  Minnesota  (notably  Minneapolis),  the  Dakotas, 
and  Montana  In  Europe  modern  methods  werc- 
eaily  developed  in  Hungary,  and  Budapest  be- 
came one  of  the  chief  nulling  centers  In  modern 
processing,  grain  is  usually  blended,  cleaned, 
scrubbed  to  remove  wheat  hairs,  tempered  by  heat 
and  moisture  (to  prevent  bnttleness  in  the  bran 
and  consequent  pulverization  resulting  in  speckled 
flour),  passed  through  sets  of  steel  rolls  with  suc- 
cessively finer  corrugations,  and  sifted  after  each 
grinding  It  is  then  blown  in  a  middlings  purifier, 
ground  between  sets  of  smooth  rolls,  and  bolted 
through  a  very  fine  mesh  sieve.  The  entire  process 
takes  about  an  hour  and  comprises  some  180  opera- 
tions The  term  milling  is  applied  also  to  the 
processing  of  other  materials,  e  g  ,  soap,  textiles, 
and  metals,  processing  establishments  are  often 
called  mills,  e  g  ,  lumber  mill  or  sawmill,  cotton 
mill,  and  sugar  mill 

Milhnocket  (m!"Und'kU),  town  (pop  6,223),  central 
Maine,  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Pouobscot  SE  of 
Milhnocket  Lake,  me  1901  It  grew  about  its 
paper  nulls,  built  hero  m  1899-1900 
millipede  or  millepede  (both  ml'lupe'd),  wormlike, 
segmented  arthropod  It  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  centipede,  but  the  body  is  cylindrical  and  the 
legs  shorter  and  more  numerous — two  pairs  on 
most  segments.  Its  firm  cuticle  and  the  scent 
glands  found  in  many  species  afford  some  protec- 
tion It  seeks  damp,  dark  places  Millipedes  are 
heibivorous,  feeding  on  decaying  vegetation  and 
the  parts  of  plants  in  contact  with  the  soil  Some 
damage  crops.  They  are  sometimes  called  thou- 
sand-legged worms 

Millls,  town  (pop  2,278),  E  Mass.,  on  the  Charles 
and  SW  of  Boston,  settled  1657,  set  off  from  Med- 
way  1885  Shoes  and  asbestos  products  are  made 
Millo  (ml '16),  unidentified  part  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
time  of  David  Judges  9  6,  20,  2  Sam  59,1  Kings 
915,  24,  1127,  2  Kings  1220,  1  Chron.  11.8, 
2Chron  325 


Millport,  burgh  (pop    2,083),  on  Great  Cutnbrae 
island,  Buteshire,  Scot'      '     "         ' 
Cathedral  of  the  Isles 


ire,  Scotland.    It  is  the  site  of  the 


Mills,  Clark.  1810-83,  American  sculptor,  b.  Onon- 
daga  <  o ,  N,  Y.  Self-taught  in  art,  he  designed  and 
in  1852  cast  in  an  experimental  foundry  the  statue 
of  General  Jackson  for  Lafayette  Square,  Washing- 
ton, D  C.  Mills  had  never  seen  his  subject  nor  an 
equestrian  statue.  The  daring  pose  of  the  horse 
was  a  mechanical  triumph.  Later  Mills  made  a 
colossal  statue  of  Washington  on  horseback,  and 
he  cast  in  his  foundry  Thomas  Crawford'*  Armed 
Freedom  for  the  Capitol  dome. 


CroM  references  are  indicated  by  IMAU,  CAPITALS.  Tb*  ktjr  to  pofttfiMfetta  foeee  pife  |. 


Mills,  Ogden  Livingston,  1884-1837,  American  po- 
Utecal  leader,  b.  Newport,  R.I.,  grad.  Harvard 
(B.A.,  1904;  LL.B.,  1907).  He  practiced  law  in 
New  York  city  and  became  an  active  Republican 
party  leader  He  served  (1814- 18)  in  the  NW  York 
btate  legislature  and  then  (1921-22)  in  the  U.8 
Congress — where  he  was  noted  as  a  fiscal  expert 
He  was  appointed  (1927)  Undersecretary  of  the 
Treasury,  succeeded  Andrew  Mellon  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  (Feb  -March,  1933),  and  after- 
wards severely  criticized  the  New  Deal  He  wrote 
Liberalism  Fights  On  (1936)  arid  Seventeen 
Million  (1937) 

Mills,  Robert,  1781-1855,  American  architect  of  the 
CLASSIC  REVIVAL  period,  b  Charleston,  S.C  From 
1800  to  1820  he  woiked  as  an  aichitect  in  Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  being  assoc  i- 
ated  at  different  times  with  Thomas  Jefferson, 
James  Hoban,  and  B  II  Latrobo  He  then  re- 
turned to  Charleston  as  state  engineer  and  archi- 
tect In  1830  President  Jackson  appointed  Mills 
architect  of  public  buildings  in  Washington  In 
this  post  he  designed  the  Treasury  Building  (1836), 
the  Patent  Offic  e  ( 1830) ,  the  Washington  Mon ument 
(1836),  and  the  old  Post  Office  (1839)  His  de- 
sign for  the  monument  was  executed  without  the 
base  originally  intended  for  it — a  Greek  Doric 
Pantheon  with  columns  100  ft  high — and  was  not 
completed  until  long  after  Milla's  death  He  also 
designed  the  Washington  Monument  in  Baltimore, 
the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  and  the  Monumental 
Church  in  Richmond,  Va  He  was  able  to  ac  hieve 
truly  monumental  effects,  and  his  works  exhibit 
fine  proportions  in  their  unadorned  simple  masses 
See  biography  by  H  M  Pierce  Gallagher  (1935) 

Mills,  Roger  Quarles,  1832-1911,  American  politi- 
cian, b  Todd  co  ,  Ky  He  moved  to  Texas  when 
ho  was  17  Admitted  to  the  bar  by  special  act  of 
legislature  (1852),  he  practiced  law  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  After  serving  with  the 
Confederate  forces,  he  again  practiced  law  He 
entered  politics,  becoming  a  member  of  Congress 
(1873-92)  and  Senator  (1892-98)  He  is  remem- 
bered chiefly  for  the  Mills  Bill,  a  bill  for  reducing 
tariffs  on  manufactured  goods  and  for  putting 
various  raw  produ<  ts  on  the  ftee  list,  in  1877  It 
awoke  great  opposition  to  Cleveland's  administra- 
tion and  failed  of  passage 

Mills  College,  at  Oakland,  Calif  ,  nonsectarian, 
mainly  for  women,  opened  1852  at)  the  Young 
Ladies'  Seminary  at  Ben  ma,  Calif,  moved  1871 
It  was  called  Mills  Seminary  and  College  from 
1877  to  1885  for  Cyrus  Mills  (president  1806  84) 
and  his  wife  Susan  (president  1890-1909)  Char- 
tered as  a  college  in  1885,  it  was  the  first  woman's 
college  in  the  Far  West 

Millspaugh,  Charles  Frederick  (mnVp6),  1854- 
1923,  Amoncan  botanist,  b  Ithaca,  NY  He 
traveled  extensively  through  Mexico,  parts  of 
South  Atneiica,  and  the  West  Indies  as  a  botanical 
exploier,  specializing  in  the  flora  of  the  Antillean 
legion  Among  his  woiks  are  American  Medicinal 
Plants  (1887),  Weeds  of  West  Virginia  (1892), 
Plantae  Yucatanae  (1903),  Flora  of  the  Sand  Keys 
of  Florida  (1907).  and  (with  N  L  Britton)  The 
Bahama  Flora  (1920) 

Mill  Springs,  village,  Wayne  co  ,  SE  Ky  ,  on  the 
Cumberland  river,  c  85  mi  S  of  Frankfort  In  a 
battle  of  the  Civil  War  fought  here,  Jan  19,  1862, 
the  Confederates  under  Gen  G  B  Crittenden  at- 
tacked the  Union  forces  of  Gen  G  II  Thomas  at 
Logan's  Crossroads,  c  10  mi  noi  th  of  the  river,  but 
were  touted  Thus  East  Tennessee  was  left  open 
to  a  Union  advance 

Millstadt,  village  (pop  1,290),  SW  111  ,  SSE  of  St. 
Louis,  m  a  farm  and  coal  area,  me  1878 

Milltown,  town  (pop  1,876),  SW  N  B  ,  on  the  St. 
Croix  and  W  of  St  John  It  has  lumber  mills. 

Milltown,  borough  (pop  3,515),  £  N  J  ,  S  of  New 
Brunswick,  settled  before  1800,  me  1889. 

Millvale,  industrial  borough  (pop  7,811),  SW  Pa., 
on  the  Allegheny  river  opposite  Pittsburgh,  set- 
tled c.  1844,  itu  1868.  It  has  metal  factories  and  a 
meat-packing  plant 

Mill  Valley,  residential  town  (pop  4,847),  W  Calif  , 
in  the  San  Franc  isco  Bay  area  N  of  San  Francisco, 
me  1900.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Tamalpais. 
Muir  Woods  National  Monument  is  near  by 

Milhrille.  1  Town  (pop.  1,722),  S  Mass  ,  near  the 
H  I  line  SE  of  Worcester,  settled  1662,  set  off  from 
Blackstone  1916  2  City  (pop  14,806),  S  N  J  ,  K 
of  Bridgeton,  settled  1756,  laid  out  1801,  me  1866 
A  center  for  a  farming  and  poultry-raising  district, 
it  has  glassworks  and  Maurice  river  fisheries 
Roosevelt  Park,  one  mile  south,  a  WPA-built 
colony  for  the  aged,  was  opened  in  1937. 

Milmtn,  Henry  Hart,  1791-1868,  English  clergy- 
man  and  author,  dean  of  St  Paul's  from  1849.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  plays  on  historical  sub- 
jects and  of  important  historical  works,  including 
History  of  the  Jews  (1830),  Hutory  of  Chnatwnity 
(1840),  and,  his  chief  work,  History  of  Latin  Chn»- 
tvmtiv  (6  vole  ,  1864-55) 

Milmore,  Martin,  1844-83,  American  sculptor,  b. 
Sliflo,  Ireland.  He  came  to  Boston  in  1851  and  be- 
gan studying  with  Thomas  Ball  in  Charlestown  in 
1800.  Among  the  examples  of  monumental  sculp- 
ture on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests  are  the  8d- 
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idlers'  and  Sailors'  Monument,  Boston  Common, 
and  the  Soldiers'  Monument,  Forest  Hills  Ceme- 
tery, Roxbury,  Mass,  With  hia  brother  he  made  a 
granite  Sphinx  for  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  In  epito  of  his  early  death  he  was 
known  also  for  his  portrait  busts,  among  his  sub- 
jects being  Pope  Pius  IX,  Longfellow,  Emerson, 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  Charles  8 u timer  (the  last 
Metropolitan  Mus )  Over  Milmore's  grave  m 
Forest  Hills  Cemetery  is  D  C  Fiench's  Death  and 
the  Young  Sculptor 

Milne,  Alan  Alexander  (ml In),  1882-,  English 
dramatist  and  humorous  writer  for  children,  b 
London  He  was  assistant  editor  of  Punch  from 
1906  to  1914  Of  his  fiction  for  adults,  The  Red 
House  Mystery  (1921)  is  a  classic  of  its  genre  His 
small  son  was  the  "Christopher  Robin"  of  his 
children's  verse  When  We  Were  Very  Young  (1924) 
and  Now  We  Are  Six  (1927)  and  of  the  stories 
Winnie-the-Pooh  (1926)  and  The  House  at  Pooh 
Corner  (1928)  His  successful  comedies  include 
Mr,  Pym  Passes  By  (1919),  The  Truth  about  Blayds 
(1921),  The  Dover  Road  (1922),  and  Michael  and 
Mary  (1930)  See  his  autobiography  (1939) 

Milne,  John,  1860-1913,  British  seismologist,  b 
Liverpool,  educated  at  King's  College  and  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines  He  worked  as  a  mining 
engineer  in  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  and 
served  (1874)  as  a  geologist  on  a  mining  expedition 
to  N  W  Arabia  f  lorn  1875  to  1894  he  was  professor 
of  geology  at  the  Imperial  Umv  in  Tokyo,  where 
he  helped  to  organize  the  seismic  survey  of  Japan 
After  his  return  to  England  he  was  influential  in 
promoting  the  establishment  of  seismologual  sta- 
tions throughout  the  woild,  he  designed  several 
seismographs  He  wrote  Earthquakes  (1883)  and 
Seismology  (1898) 

Milne  Bay  (miln,  mil),  easternmost  bay  of  New 
Guinea,  c  225  mi  SE  of  Port  Moresby  In  the 
Second  World  War  an  Allied  air  base  was  here 

Milne-Edwards,  Henri  (are'  mel"nadwars'),  1800- 
1885,  French  naturalist  He  became  professor  at 
the  Sorbonne  (1843)  and  served  at  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Paris,  as  professor  (from  1843) 
and  director  (from  1864)  He  wrote  important 
works  on  the  Crustacea,  mollusca,  and  corals  and  a 
noted  textbook  in  zoology  (1834)  His  principal 
work  was  a  series  of  lessons  on  comparative  anat- 
omy and  physiology  (14  vols  ,  1857-81) 

Milner,  Alfred  Milner,  1st  Viscount,  1854-1925, 
Knghsh  statesman  and  colonial  administrator 
Boi  n  in  Germany,  Milner  was  educated  there  arid 
in  England,  distinguishing  himself  for  his  scholar- 
ship at  Oxford  He  did  journalistic  work  in  London 
on  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  in  1889,  through  the 
influence  of  George  Gosohen,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, ho  was  made  undersecretaiy  of  finance  in 
Egypt  He  spent  four  years  there  during  a  difficult 
period  in  Egypt's  economic  history,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  wrote  England  in  Egypt  (1892) 
In  1897  Milner  was  appointed  high  commissioner 
for  South  Africa  and  governor  general  of  Cape 
Colony  This  was  shortly  after  the  JAMESON  RAID 
had  heightened  the  growing  tension  between  the 
British  and  the  Boers  in  South  Africa  Long  nego- 
tiations failed  to  halt  the  outbreak  in  1899  of  the 
South  African  War  Milner  remained  in  South 
Africa  until  1905,  laying  the  groundwork  for  the 
assimilation  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colony  into  the  British  colonial  system  Milner 
was  one  of  the  Conservatives  who  opposed  Lloyd 
George's  revolutionary  budget  of  1909  in  the  House 
of  Loids,  but  m  1915  Lloyd  George  appointed  him 
to  his  war  cabinet,  and  Milner  was  a  major  figure 
in  the  civilian  conduct  of  the  war  In  1918  ho  was 
made  colonial  secretary  and  in  1920  led  a  commis- 
sion to  Egypt  which  recommended  recognition  of 
Egyptian  independence  See  Cecil  Headlam,  ed  , 
The  Milner  Papers,  1897-1905  (1931-33),  W  B 
Worsfold,  Lord  Miner's  Work  in  South  Africa  (1906) 

Milner,  Moses  Embree.  see  CALIFORNIA  JOE 

Milnes,  Richard  Monckton .  see  HOUOHTON,  RICHARD 

MONCKTON  MlLNBS,  1ST  BARON 

Milo  (ml'16)  or  Milon  (ml'lftn),  fl  500  B  C  ,  athlete 
of  ancient  Greece,  b  Crotona  He  was  many 
times  a  victor  at  wrestling  in  the  Olympic  and 
Pythian  games  He  is  said  to  have  killed  a  heifer 
with  a  blow  of  his  fist  and  to  have  eaten  the  animal 
in  the  course  of  a  day  Binding  a  tree  partially 
split,  he  attempted,  according  to  legend,  to  rend  it 
asunder,  but  he  was  caught  fast  by  the  hand  and 
was  devoured  by  wolves. 

Milo  (Titus  Anmus  Papianus  Milo),  95  B  C.-47 
B  C.,  Roman  partisan  leader  As  tribune  of  the 
people  (57  B  C  )  he  obtained  the  recall  from  exile  of 
Cicero  At  the  instance  of  POMPEY,  Milo  luted  a 
gang  to  fight  the  gang  of  P  CLODIUS  The  rivals 
kept  Rome  in  an  uproar  until  it  ended  in  the  death 
of  Clodius  in  an  affray  at  Bovillae,  on  the  Appian 
Way  (52  B  C  )  Pompey  was  appointed  sole  consul 
to  restore  order  in  the  city,  and  Milo  was  brought 
to  tnal.  Cicero,  his  advocate,  was  so  intimidated 
that  he  did  not  deliver  his  oration,  which  he  later 
published  (Pro  Milone)  Milo  was  exiled  to 
Masiha,  joined  the  insurrection  of  M.  Caelms  in 
Italy,  and  was  defeated,  captured,  and  killed. 
MUo's  wife  was  Sulla's  daughter.  Muo  had  the 
historian  Sallust  beaten  for  an  intrigue  with  her. 


MILTON,  JOHN 

Milo  (mi '16),  town  (pop  3,000),  central  Maine,  on 
the  Piscatacmifl  and  NNW  of  Bangor,  settled  1803, 
me  1823  It  is  a  center  for  the  Schoodic,  Seboois, 
and  Sebeo  lakes  region  and  has  manufactures  of 
lumber  products,  yarn,  and  thread  At  Derby  vil- 
lage are  railroad  shops 

Milo,  Aegean  island   see  MELOS 

milo  or  nulo  maize,  see  SOROHUM 

Milon   see  MILO. 

Milosh  (Milosh  Obrenovich)  (ml'ldsh  SbrS'nuvlch), 
1780-18b(),  prince  of  Seibia  (1817-39,  1858-60). 
founder  of  the  OBREJNOVICH  dynasty  and  of  modern 
SERBIA  An  illiterate  swineherd,  he  was  a  revolu- 
tionary chieftain  fighting  the  Turks  under  KARA- 
OBORGE  After  Karageorge'd  defeat  he  temporarily 
submitted  to  tho  Turks,  but  in  1815  he  began  a 
new  and  successful  rebellion  In  1817,  having 
killed  his  rival  Karageorge,  he  was  named  prince 
of  Serbia,  a  title  confirmed  by  the  national  assembly 


(1827)  and  by  tho  -sultan  (1830),  who  remained  his 
suzerain  Popular  discontent  with  his  tyrannical 
rule  and  Russian  intrigue  forced  him  to  abdicate 
(1839)  in  favor  of  his  son,  Milan,  who  died  in  tho 
same  year  Milosh's  younger  son,  Michael  (Mich- 
ael Obrenovich),  who  then  became  prince,  was  de- 
posed in  turn  m  1842  and  succeeded  by  Alexander 
Kurageorgevich  In  1858  the  Serbian  Skupchtina 
[parliament]  recalled  Milosh  He  was  succeeded  at 
his  death  by  Michael 

Miltiades  (mutl'udez),  d  489  B  C  ,  Athenian  gener- 
al, who  commanded  at  Marathon  From  youth  he 
lived  in  an  Athenian  dependency  in  the  Galhpoli 
Peninsula  and  succeeded  his  uncle  as  its  ruler 

0  524  B  C  )     He  accompanied  (c  613  B  C  )  Darius 
in  tho  Persian  expedition  into  Scythia     Later  he 
took  part  in  the  revolt  of  Ionian  Greece  against 
the  Persians  (499-493  B  C  )  and  retired  at  the  end 
to  Athens    His  experience,  ability,  and  sentiments 
made  him  a  leader  of  the  patriotic  party,  which 
elected  him  to  the  board  of  generals  to  oppose  the 
impending  Persian  invasion  (see  PERSIAN  WARS) 
When  the  enemy  arrived  at  Marathon,  Miltiades 
went  there  to  protect  Athens  from  the  land  side 
After  a  few  days'  delay  the  Persians  began  the 
march  toward  \thens,  and  Miltiades  attacked   He 
had  an  infantry  outnumbered  two  to  one,  but  the 
Greek  spears  and  armor  outweighed  Persian  arms 
The  Athenian  center  gave  wav,  the  wings  envel- 
oped the   Persians,   and   the   Persians  were  van- 
quished    They  retreated  to  their  ships  and  started 
at  once  by  sea  to  attack  Athens,  tho  army  being 
absent     Perhaps  the  chief  glory  of  Miltiades  was 
that  he  could  bring  his  army,  which  had  fought  all 
day,  in  a  20-mile  rate  back  to  Athens     In  the 
morning  the  Persian  fleet  arrived  off  Athens,  Mil- 
tiades and  hu»  army  were  there  already    After  the 
battle  the  general  was  given  a  fleet  Unauthorized, 
he   made  an   unsuccessful  attack  on   Paros    His 
enemies  took  advantage  of  him  and  had  him  fined 
He  died  of  a  wound  soon  after 

Milton,  John,  1608-74,  English  poet,  b  London, 
educated  at  St  Paul's  School  and  at  Christ's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  (B  A  ,  1625,  MA,  1632)  His 
father,  a  wealthy  scrivener,  was  also  an  amateur 
musician  and  composer  who  encouraged  his  son's 
early  interest  in  literature,  language,  and  music 
While  John  Milton  was  at  Cambridge  he  wrote 
poetry  in  both  Latin  and  English,  including  his  ode 
"On  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity  "  (1629)  Al- 
though the  exact  date  is  unknown,  "L'Allegro  and 
"II  Penseroso"  were  probably  written  not  long  after 
this  His  increasing  dislike  of  the  ritualism  which 
was  growing  stronger  in  the  English  Church  at  this 
time  was  the  reason  he  later  gave  for  not  entering 
the  Church  as  he  had  earlier  planned  to  do  Re- 
solved to  be  a  poet,  Milton  retired  to  his  father's 
estate  at  H  or  ton  after  leaving  Cambridge  and  de- 
voted himself  to  his  studies  There  he  wrote  Comus, 
a  masque  (acted  1634,  pub  1637),  and  "Lycidas" 
(1638),  one  of  his  greatest  poems,  an  elegy  on  the 
death  of  his  friend  Edward  King  In  1638,  after 
the  death  of  his  mother,  Milton  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  traveled  and  studied  nearly  two  years  In 

1  lorenco  he  learned  of  the  death  in  England  of  his 
closest  friend,  Charles  Diodati,  and  later  wrote  of 
him  one  of  his  moat  austere  Latin  poems,  "Epi- 
taphium  Damorns  "  Returning  to  England  in  1640, 
he  supported  the  Presbyterians  in  their  attempt  to 
refoim  the  English  Church    His  pamphlets,  which 
attacked  tho  episcopal  form  of  church  government, 
include  Of  Reformation  in  England  (1641)  and  The 
Reason  of  Church  Government  ( '  rged  against  Pr«l- 
aty  (1642)     In  1643  he  married  Mary  Powell,  who 
left  him  tho  same  year     He  then  wrote  (1643-45) 
four  controversial  pamphlets  upholding  the  moral- 
ity  of   divorce   for   incompatibility     Areopagitica 
(1644),  his  ino-a  famoun  prose  work  and  one  of  the 
great  arguments  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  grew  out  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  strict 
censorship  of  the  press  exercised  by  Parliament. 
Milton  gradually  broke  away  from  the  Presbyter- 
ians, and  in  1649  ho  wrote  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and 
Magistrates,   which   supported   the   Independents 
who  had  imprisoned  King  Charles  in  the  PURITAN 
REVOLUTION     In  it  he  declared  subjects  may  put 
to  death  an  unworthy  king  This  pamphlet  secured 
Milton  a  position  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  government 
as  secretary  for  foreign  tongues,  and  be  continued 
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to  defend  Cromwell  and  the  Commonwealth  gov- 
ernment m  his  Bikonokfaste*  [the  image  breaker] 
(1649)— an  answer  to  EIKON  BASH  IKE — and  m  the 
Latin  pamphlets  First  Defense  of  the  English  People 
(1661),  Second  Defense  of  the  English  People  (1664), 
and  Defense  of  Himself  (1665)  In  the  midst  of  his 
heavy  official  business  and  pamphleteering,  Milton, 
whose  sight  had  been  weak  from  childhood,  became 
totally  blind,  and  he  had  to  carry  on  his  work 
through  secretaries,  one  of  whom  waa  Andrew 
Marvell  Mary  Powell  had  returned  to  Milton  m 
1645,  but  died  in  1652  He  married  Catharine 
Woodcock  in  1656,  and  she  died  two  years  later 
She  is  the  subject  of  one  of  his  most  famous  sonnets 
beginning,  "Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused 
saint "  Milton's  19  sonnets  in  English  and  5  m 
Italian  follow  in  general  the  Petrarchan  style  (see 
SONNET)  and  are  accepted  as  among  the  greatest 
ever  written  In  1663  Milton  married  Elizabeth 
Minshull,  who  survived  him  Milton  supported 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  very  end,  and  after  the 
Restoration  (1660)  he  was  forced  into  hiding  for  a 
time  and  some  of  his  books  were  burned  He  was 
included  m  the  general  amnesty,  however,  and 
lived  quietly  thereafter  For  many  \ears  Milton 
had  planned  to  write  an  epic  poem,  and  he  started 
his  work  on  Paradise  Lost  probably  before  the 
Restoration  The  blank-verse  poem  in  12  books  ap- 
peared in  1667,  was  greatly  admired  by  Milton  S 
contemporaries,  and  has  ever  since  been  considered 
the  greatest  epic  poem  in  the  English  language  In 
telling  the  storv  of  Satan's  rebellion  against  God 
and  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  Milton  has  attempted  to  account  for  the  evil 
in  this  world  and,  in  his  own  words,  to  "justify  the 
waj  s  of  God  to  men  "  Paradise  Regained,  a  second 
blank-verse  poem  in  four  books,  describes  how 
Christ,  a  greater  man  than  Adam,  overcame  the 
temptations  of  Satan  Samson  Agonistes,  a  poetic 
drama  modeled  on  classic  Greek  tragedv  but  with 
biblical  subject  matter,  appeared  in  1671  Milton's 
theology,  which,  although  in  the  Protestant  tradi- 
tion, is  extremely  unorthodox  and  individual  on 
manv  points,  is  set  forth  in  the  Latin  pamphlet  De 
doctrina  Christiana,  [on  Christian  doctrine],  unpub- 
lished during  Milton's  lifetime  and  discovered  and 
published  in  1823  As  a  poet  he  has  won  universal 
acclaim,  but  Milton's  personal  life,  his  politics,  and 
his  theology,  which  can,  in  general,  he  described  as 
Puritan,  have  always  been  subjects  of  much  con- 
troversy See  his  complete  works  (od  by  F  A  Pat- 
terson, 20  vols ,  1931-40).  There  are  many  one- 
volume  editions  which  contain  all  the  poetry  and 
some  of  the  prose,  among  them  are  The  Student's 
Milton  (ed  bv  F  A  Patterson.  1933)  and  The  Por- 
table Milton  (ed  by  Douglas  Bush,  1949)  See  bi- 
ographies by  Samuel  Johnson  (in  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
1799),  David  Masson  (7  vols  ,  1858-94,  rev  ed  by 
Peter  Smith,  1946),  Eustace  Tillvard  (1930),  Denis 
Saurat  (rev  ed  ,  1944),  and  J  H  Hanford  (1949), 
J  H  Hanford,  The  Milton  Handbook  (4th  ed  , 
1946).  D  L  Clark,  John  Milton  at  St.  Paul's 
School  (1948) 

Milton,  Ont  see  MILTON  WEST 
Milton  1  Town  (pop  1,198),  H  Del  ,  on  the  Broad- 
kill  and  W  of  Lewes,  in  a  farming  area,  settled 
before  1700,  me  1865  2  Town  (pop  1,851),  co 
seat  of  Santa  Rosa  co  ,  NW  Fla  ,  near  Pensacola 
and  on  the  Blackwater  river,  founded  c  1825  It 
is  a  center  for  processing  lumber  3  Industrial 
town  (pop  18,708),  E  Mass  ,  S  of  Boston,  settled 
1636,  set  off  from  Dorchester  1662  Chocolate  and 
many  other  products  are  made  here  Harvard's 
meteorological  observatory  is  at  near-by  Blue  Hill 
4  Town  (pop  1,279),  SB  N  H  ,  on  the  Salmon 
Falls  River,  set  off  from  Rochester  and  me  1802 

6  Town  (pop   1,744),  NE  Oregon,  near  the  Wash 
boundary  S  of  Walla  Walla,  me    1886     With  the 
adjoining  town  of  Freewater  (pop   825),  it  is  the 
canning  and  shipping  center  for  a  pea-growing 
area     6  Industrial  borough  (pop  8,313),  E  Pa  ,  on 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  SE  of 
Williamsport,  laid  out  c  1794,  me   1817    Its  manu- 
factures include  metal  products,  textiles,  and  rail- 
road   tank    cars      Limestone    is    quarried    here 

7  Rural  town  (pop    1,750).  NW  Vt ,  bordered  on 
the  west  by  Lake  Champlam  and  crossed  by  the 
Lamoille,  settled  1782,  organized  1788    It  includes 
a  900-acre  state  game  preserve     8  Trading  town 
(pop  1,641),  W  W  Va  ,  on  the  Mud  River  and  E  of 
fluntmgton,  in  a  gas  and  farm  section,  me    1876 
9  Village  (pop    1,266),  S  Wis  ,  between  Janesville 
and  Lake  Koshkonong,  me  1904 

Milton  West,  town  (pop  1,964),  8  Ont,  W  of 
Toronto  It  has  lumber  and  flour  mills  and  dairy- 
ing The  town  was  formerly  called  Milton 

Milverton,  village  (pop  1,015),  S  Ont,  NNE  of 
Stratford  It  has  a  textile  mill. 

MUrlan  Bridge  or  Mulvian  Bridge,  Latin  Pons  Mil- 
vius  or  Pans  Mulvius  It  was  built  by  M  Aennlius 
Scaurus  in  109  B  C  over  the  Tiber  near  Rome  as 
part  of  the  Flamiman  Way.  By  defeating  Maxen- 
tiua  here  m  A  D  312,  Constantino  I  became  the 
unchallenged  ruler  of  the  West  It  was  here  that 
Constantine  saw  the  cross  m  the  sky. 

Milwaukee  (rmlwd'ke),  city  (pop  687,472),  co  seat 
of  Milwaukee  co  8E  Wk,  N  of  Chicago  and  at 
the  point  where  the  Milwaukee,  Menomonee,  and 
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Kinnicldnmc  rivers  join  and  enter  Lake  Michigan, 
inc  1846  During  the  late  1 7th  cent ,  missionaries 
visited  the  site,  where  Indian  tribes  gathered  and 
traded,  and  in  1795  the  North  West  Company  set 
up  a  fur-trading  post  In  1818  Solomon  JUNBAU 
came  Several  settlements  in  the  region  merged 
after  1835  to  be  Milwaukee  village  With  a  good 
harbor,  a  developing  hinterland,  accessible  raw 
materials,  and  industrious  and  capable  citizens, 
Milwaukee  grew  as  a  shipping  center  and  became 
the  largest  city  m  the  state,  famous  for  its  numer- 
ous industries,  notably  brewing  and  meat  packing 
It  is  also  a  port  of  entry  For  several  years  after 
1848,  German  refugees,  such  as  Carl  SCHURZ, 
stimulated  the  city's  political,  economic,  and  social 
growth  After  the  Civil  War  the  KNIGHTS  OF 
SAINT  CRISPIN  foreshadowed  the  city's  growing 
labor  movement  Victor  L  BKKGER,  the  Socialist 
leader,  exerted  a  dominant  influence  here,  and 
Daniel  W  HOAN  made  Milwaukee  known  for  ef- 
ficient administration  Among  the  city's  educa- 
tional institutions  are  MARQUKTTE  UNIVERSITY,  a 
stateteacheis  college,  Mt  Mary  College,  and  Mil- 
waukee Vocational  School  Milwaukee-Downer 
College  (nonsectanan,  for  women),  opened  in  1848 
as  a  semmat  y,  was  chartered  as  a  college  in  1851, 
with  a  program  planned  by  Catharine  Beecher  In 
1895  it  absorbed  Downer  College  (chartered  1855  at 
Fox  Lake)  It  is  a  liberal  arts  college  with  special 
departments  of  art,  home  economics,  music,  and 
occupational  therapy  Other  points  of  interest  in- 
clude a  large  auditorium,  a  public  library  and 
museum,  an  ait  institute,  and  an  art  gallery  Mil- 
waukee has  a  large  U  S  veterans'  institution 
Among  the  numerous  parks  are  Washington  Park, 
with  a  zoo,  Mitchell  Park,  containing  botanical 
gardens,  Jnneau  Paik,  and  Estabrook  Park,  con- 
taining one  of  the  city's  oldest  houses  See  W  O 
Bruce,  A  Short  History  of  Milwaukee  (1936) ,  D  W 
Hoan,  City  Government  (1936) 

Milwaukie,  city  (pop  1,871),  NW  Oregon,  just  S  of 
Portland  and  on  the  Willamette,  founded  1848,  me 
1903  Cherry  trees  brought  here  from  Iowa  in 
1847  inaugurated  the  state's  impoitant  cherry- 
growing  industry 

pa'  . 

sian  statesman  and  historian  A  member  of  the 
Duma  and  a  leader  of  the  liberal  Constitutional 
Democratic  party,  he  became  foreign  minister  in 
the  first  government  of  Prince  Lvov  after  the  Feb- 
ruary Revolution  of  1917  His  insistence  on  carrv- 
ing  out  Russia's  military  obligations  toward  the 
Allies  m  the  First  World  War  made  him  highly  un- 
popular with  the  war-weary  masses,  and  in  May, 
1917,  he  was  forced  to  resign  An  uncompromising 
opponent  of  Bolshevism,  he  settled  in  Paris  after 
the  failure  of  the  counterrevolution  against  Lenin 
Among  his  historical  works  is  Outlines  of  Russian 
Culture  (Eng  tr  ,  3  vols  ,  1942) 

Mimico  (ml'mlko),  town  (pop  8,070),  S  Ont,  on 
Lake  Ontario  It  is  an  industrial  and  residential 
suburb  W  of  Toronto 

mimicry,  in  biology,  the  advantageous  resemblance 
of  one  animal  to  another  of  a  different,  and  often 
an  unrelated,  species  or  to  a  featuie  of  its  own  en- 
vironment (However,  this  resemblance  to  some 
environmental  feature  is  usually  classed  as  PRO- 
TECTIVE COLORATION  )  Mimicry  may  exist  among 
plants  as  well  as  animals,  but  it  is  most  easily  and 
most  commonly  observed  among  insects  The  first 
scientific  studies  on  the  subject  were  published  by 
H  W  BATES  (1862)  and  A  R  WALLA<  E  (1866) 
The  Batesian  theory  of  mimicry  is  that,  through 
the  operation  of  natural  SELECTION  and  without 
conscious  effoit,  an  edible  insect  (for  example) 
acquires  a  deceptive  resemblance  to  an  inedible 
insect  and  thus  escapes  its  aggressor  This  super- 
ficial resemblance  can  occui  only  when  some 
anatomical  feature  lends  itself  to  such  adaptation, 
radical  changes  in  structure  do  not  occur  The 
mimic  is  usually  of  a  rarer  species  than  the  model , 
mimic  and  model  are  generally  found  in  the  same 
localities  and  exhibit  similar  variations  in  their 
geographic  range  Mimics  may  themselves  be- 
come models  for  other  groups  In  some  instances 
the  insect  mimics  its  prey,  as  in  the  case  of  spiders 
that  resemble  ants  A  common  example  of  mimicry 
seen  in  temperate  North  America  is  the  resem- 
blance of  the  viceroy  butterfly  to  the  monarch  but- 
terfly which  is  distasteful  to  birds  Other  examples 
of  protective  mimicry  are  flies  which  look  like 
bees,  a  Borneo  beetle  which  resembles  a  wasp,  and 
a  rare  African  swallowtail  butterfly  the  female  of 
which  mimics  an  inedible  common  variety  An 
aposematic  or  warning  resemblance  is  believed  to 
have  the  effect  of  inspiring  dread,  e  g  ,  a  South 
American  insect  of  which  part  of  the  head  looks 
strikingly  like  that  of  a  small  alligator  and  harm- 
less snakes  which  resemble  poisonous  varieties. 
See  E  B  Poulton,  Colours  of  Animal*  (1872)5 
H  W  Bates,  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazon*  (new 
ed,  1910);  Harry  Eltringham,  African  Mimetic 
Butterflies  (1910),  G.  D.  H.  Carpenter  and  E, 
B  Ford,  Mimicry  (1933) 

Mimnermui  (mlranur'mus),  fl.  late  7th  cent  B.C., 
Greek  elegiac  poet  of  Colophon.  Only  fragments  of 
hit  poetry  survive.  He  wrote  martial  and  historical 


poems  as  well  as  love  poems  marked  by  tender- 
ness and  melancholy  sentiment.  One  collection 
was  called  Nanno,  after  a  beloved  flute  girl 
mimosa  (mlmO'su),  any  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs 
of  the  leguminous  genus  Mimosa,  chiefly  tropical 
American  plants,  usually  with  feathery  foliage  and 
rounded  clusters  of  flowers  Mimosas  are  used  for 
ornamental  purposes  m  warm  regions  The  acacias 
of  florists  are  often  called  mimosa,  and  many  are 
quite  similar,  but  they  may  bo  distinguished  by  the 
number  of  stamens — 10  or  less  in  mimosa,  more 
than  10  in  acacia  Most  widely  known  of  the 
mimosas  is  the  sensitive  plant  (Mimosa  pudica),  a 
weed  in  the  tropics,  but  cultivated  as  a  greenhouse 
annual  elsewhere  because  of  its  interesting  move- 
ments Its  leaves  fold  up  and  collapse  under  a  light 
touch,  until  the  whole  plant  may  assume  a  thorough- 
ly wilted  appearance  for  a  short  time  When  stimu- 
lated at  regular  and  frequent  intervals,  the  plant 
soon  fails  to  respond 

Mime,  Fort:  see  WEATHERFORD,  WILLIAM 
Min  (mm),  rivers  in  China,  both  navigable  1  Fukien 
prov  ,  flowing  c  260  mi  on  a  southwest  course  to 
empty  into  the  South  China  Sea  near  Foochow 
2  Szoohwan  piov  ,  flowing  c  120  mi  on  a  southerly 
course  to  join  the  Yangtze  at  Smfu 
Mma,  Francisco  Javier  (franthe'sko  h.tvyeV  m6'na), 
1789- 1817,  Spanish  soldier  and  revolutionist  In 
the  Peninsular  War  lie  fought  under  Palafox  at 
Saragossa  (1808-9)  and  earned  on  guerrilla  war- 
faro  against  the  French  with  his  uncle  ESPOZ  Y 
MINA  The  failure  of  the  revolt  against  Ferdinand 
VII  after  his  restoration  (1814)  forced  Mma  to  fleo 
to  England  Here  he  organized  a  group  to  support 
the  Mexican  revolutionists  Landing  in  the  United 
States  (1816),  ho  recruited  some  American  follow- 
ers, spent  some  time  at  Galveston,  and  thon  went 
to  Soto  la  Marina  Though  deserted  bv  some  of  his 
followers,  he  won  a  few  initial  successes  but  was 
captured  bv  the  rovalists  and  executed 
Minami-ton-shima  sco  MARCUS  IBL\ND. 
minaret  (mmureV),  tower  used  in  Moslem  archi- 
tecture (see  MOSU  M  AHT  VND  ARCHITK-TUHK)  The 
small  tower  is  a  usual  part  of  moat  mosques  and 
from  a  gallery  the  muezzin  chants  his  summons  to 
rayer  A  winding  stairway  mounts  to  the  summit 
any  mosques  have  only  a  single  minaret,  while  in 
otheis  minarets  occur  at  the  corners  or  at  several 
points  on  the  plan  Early  examples  are  in  the 
mosque  (late  7th  cent )  at  Kairwan,  Noith  Africa, 
and  in  that  (879)  of  Ibn  Tulun  at  Cairo  These  and 
other  earlv  minarets  aie  square  towers,  generally  of 
brick  and  with  little  adornment  Fioin  the  12th 
cent,  however,  numeious  decorative  t\pes  were 
developed,  showing  increased  slenderness  The 
characteristic  form  was  <jf  several  receding  stories, 
each  marked  by  a  projecting  bahonv,  with  a 
domed  or  conical  summit  Egyptian  minarets 
have  a  square  base  fiom  which  rises  a  polygonal 
story  supporting  one  or  two  c>  lindncal  stoi  les 
The  balconies  project  upon  intricate  stalactite 
corbeling,  and  the  tower  surfaces  are  covered  with 
rich  relief  ornament  Persian  minarets  are  entirely 
sheathed  in  decorated  glazed  tiles  and  support  a 
cupola  with  domical  roof  Thev  often  flank  a  deep 
portal  niche,  as  at  the  imperial  mosque,  Isfahan 
(1585-1612)  The  Indian  mmaiefrj  are  similar 
Those  of  Turkey  are  tall  and  exceedingly  slim 
shafts,  often  fluted,  with  elongated  conical  tops 
There  are  generally  six  in  a  mosque  The  earlv 
square  minaret  became  a  firmly  rooted  typo  in 
Spam  and  North  \frica,  the  most  noted  is  the 
Giralda  tower,  Seville  (c  1 190) 
Minas  Basin  (ml'mis),  northeast  arm  of  the  Bay  of 

FUNDY,  indenting  N  Nova  Scotia 
Minas  de  Rlotmto,  Spam  see  Kfo  TINTO 
Minas  Oerais  (me'nus  zhurlsh')  [Port  , -various 
mines],  state  (224,701  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop  6,736,416, 
1949  estimated  pop  8,132,111),  E  Brazil  The  capi- 
tal is  Belo  Honzonte  One  of  the  few  entirely  in- 
land states  of  Brazil,  Minas  Gerais  lies  on  the 
central  plateau,  cut  off  from  the  coast  by  mountain 
escarpments  It  is  crossed  by  the  Herra  do  Espi- 
nhaco,  which  has  reputedly  the  largest  known  iron 
reserves  in  the  world  These  are  now  being  ex- 
ploited So  are  the  rich  deposits  of  manganese  in 
the  state  Diamonds  are  mined  at  Diamantma, 
and  gold  is  panned  in  various  streams  as  well  as 
dug  There  are  also  semiprecious  stones  and  other 
less  important  minerals  Gold  was  first  discovered 
in  1698  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Sao  Francisco, 
which  dram  the  central  and  most  of  the  west  of  the 
state,  and  later  strikes  followed  Minas  waa  made 
a  captaincy  in  1720,  and  the  old  capital,  Ouro 
Preto,  was  an  important  colonial  city  Diamonds 
were  first  found  in  1739  Great  wealth  was  drawn 
from  the  area,  but  the  rugged  terrain  and  lack  of 
communication  restricted  settlement  to  a  few  cen- 
ters Late  in  the  18th  cent  Almas  was  the  center  of 
a  literary  group,  and  here  in  1788  Tiradentea  led  an 
ill-planned  and  hopeless  revolt  against  the  Portu- 
guese government  In  1897  when  the  capital  was 
moved  from  Ouro  Preto  to  the  planned  city  of  Belo 
Horaonte,  the  state  still  had  been  little  developed 
Today  it  has  the  second  highest  (after  Sao  Paulo) 
population  of  any  state  Not  only  minerals  but  also 
agriculture  (coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice  and  other 
grains,  and  sugar)  contribute  to  Minas  wealth.  It 
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ia  well  known  for  its  stock  breeding,  the  so-called 
TriAngulo  Mmerio,  a  section  between  headstreams 
of  the  Parana  that  drain  the  extreme  west  of  the 
state,  being  particularly  notable  for  its  cattle  The 
extension  of  railroads  has  brought  industry.  There 
are  iron  and  steel  mills  E  of  Belo  Horizonte,  and 
Juiz  de  Fora  is  a  textile  center.  Other  plants 
process  local  produce.  The  climate  of  Minas  is 
generally  cool,  and  there  are  popular  mountain 
resorts.  The  name  was  formerly  spelled  Mmas 
Qeraes 

Minatare  (mm'utar),  village  (pop  1,125),  W  Nebr  , 
on  the  North  Platte  river  and  near  Scottsbluff,  in 
an  irrigated  farming  area  It  has  a  beet-sugar 
factory 

mincemeat   see  PIE 

Minch  (mmoh)  or  North  Minch,  strait,  25  to  35  mi 
wide,  [separating  the  island  Lewis  with  Harris, 
Outer  Hebrides,  from  the  mainland  of  Scotland 
Little  Minch,  southwest,  14  to  20  mi  wide,  sepa- 
rates Skye  fiom  North  Uist  and  neighboring  Outer 
Hebrides  islands 

Mincio  (men'ch6),  nver  of  Lombardy,  N  Italy,  c  40 
nu  long,  flowing  from  Lake  Garda  through  Mantua 
to  the  Po  In  its  uppei  course,  before  entering 
Lake  Garda,  it  is  called  the  Sarca  The  Sarca- 
Garda-Mmcio  line  marks  the  natural  border  be- 
tween Lombardy  and  Venetia  and  has  been  of 
strategic  importance,  especially  in  the  wars  of  the 
Risorgimento  (1848-49)  Vergil  referred  to  the 
Mincio  in  his  Eclogue* 

mind    see  PSYCHOLOGY 

Mindanao  (mmduna'o,~nou'),  island  (30,536  sq 
mi  ,  pop  1,828,071),  second  largest,  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  It  is  NE  of  Borneo  Off  its  northeast 
coast  in  the  Philippine  Sea  is  the  Mindanao  Deep 
(35,400  ft ),  the  greatest  known  depth  of  unv  ocean 
I  ndented  by  sevei  al  deep  bavs,  the  island  has  a  large 
western  peninsula  The  terrain  is  generally  moun- 
tainous, rising  to  9,690  ft  at  Mt  Apo  The  largest 
of  the  many  rivers  is  the  Mindanao,  c  200  mi  long, 
navigable  by  small  steameis  foi  40  mi  ,  the  largest 
lake  is  Lake  Lauao  Mindanao  lies  below  the  ty- 
phoon belt,  and  its  climate  is  more  favorable  than 
that  of  Luzon  to  the  noith  There  are  valuable 
haidwood  foiests  and  varied  tropical  vegetation, 
although  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  only  a  rela- 
tively small  portion  of  the  land  is  under  cultiva- 
tion Hemp,  coconuts,  nee,  corn,  and  coffee  are 
grown,  und  theie  is  some  mining  of  uon,  gold,  and 
coal  ZAMKOANOA  and  DAVAO  are  the  principal 
cities  Duung  the  14th  and  15th  cent  ,  Islam 
spread  from  Indonesia  to  Mindanao  and  the  other 
southern  islands  of  the  Philippines  In  later  cen- 
turies the  Mohammedan  Lilipmos,  the  Moros, 
stienuously  resisted  the  attempts  of  the  Spanish  to 
gam  control  over  thorn 

Minden  (mm'dun).  c  itv  (pop  34, 29"*),  Westphalia, 
NW  Germany,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ems-Weser 
and  Weser-IJlbo  canals  Mmden  was  the  see  of 
a  bishopric  founded  c  800  bv  Charlemagne  It 
struggled  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  against  the 
temporal  rule  of  its  bishops,  joined  (13th  cent )  the 
Hanseatic  League,  and  accepted  (1530)  the  Refor- 
mation The  seculanzed  bishopric  of  Minden  pass- 
ed to  Brandenburg  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
(1048)  In  the  Seven  Yeais  War  the  English  and 
Hanoverians  here  defeated  (1759)  the  French  In 
the  Second  Wot  Id  War  the  city  suffered  heavily, 
the  cathedral  (llth-13th  cent  J  and  the  city  halt 
(13th  17th  cent )  \veie  destroyed  Among  the  var- 
ied manufactures  of  Minden  aie  furniture,  distilled 
liquor,  and  lumber 

Minden.  1  Shipping  and  rail  city  (pop  0,677), 
parish  seat  of  Webster  parish,  NW  La  ,  NE  of 
Shrevepoit,  m  a  cotton  and  farm  area,  me  as  a 
town  1850,  as  a  city  1928  Oil  and  natuial  gas  are 
m  the  vicimtv,  and  recreational  facilities  are  near 
by  2  City  (pop  1,848),  co  seat  of  Keainey  co 
since  1878,  S  Nebr  ,  SSE  of  Kearney,  founded 
1870 

Mmdoro  (mtnd6'r6),  island  (3,758  sq  mi  ,  pop 
116,988),  Philippine  Islands,  SW  of  Luzon  and 
separated  from  the  Calammn  Islands  by  Mmdoro 
Strait  Coal  is  mined,  and  nee  and  coconuts  are 
grown  Mmdoi  o  and  its  offshore  islands  c  onstitute 
Mmdoro  prov  (3.S91  sq  mi  ,  pop  131,509) 

mind  reading   see  rt  LKPATHI 

Mindszenty,  Joseph  (mind'scnte),  1892-,  Hunga- 
rian prelate,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Chun  h  He  was 
bishop  of  Veszprern  during  the  German  occupation 
of  Hungary  m  the  Second  World  War  His  anti- 
German  attitude  led  to  his  imprisonment  for  sey  er- 
al  months  by  the  Hungarian  puppet  government 
After  the  war  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Eszter- 
gom  and  Catholic  primate  of  Hungary,  and  in  I94b 
he  was  raised  to  the  eardmalate  A  strong  opponent 
of  Communism,  Mindszenty  soon  entered  into  con- 
flict with  the  Hungarian  government,  which  ar- 
rested him  and  se\eral  others  late  in  1948  on  the 
charges  of  treason  and  illegal  monetary  transac- 
tions. The  mam  charge  was  that  the  cardinal,  with 
the  help  of  the  Western  powers,  sought  to  restore 
the  Hungarian  monarchy  under  Archduke  Otto  of 
Hapsburg  His  visit  (1946)  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada  was  represented  as  linked  to  his  trea- 
sonable activities  Mindszenty  at  a  sensational 
public  trial  pleaded  guilty  to  most  charges  It  was 
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widely  held  that  his  confession  was  obtained  by 
drugging  him,  because  he  had  disclaimed  in  ad- 
vance any  confession  he  might  make  m  case  of  ar- 
rest; however,  the  moral  pressure  put  on  him  dur- 
ing his  confinement  would  appear  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation That  he  was  an  outspoken  opponent  of 
the  Communist  government  and  thus  a  major 
obstacle  to  the  sue  c  ess  of  its  program  there  can  be 
no  doubt  The  court  found  him  guilty,  with  miti- 
gating circumstances  (based  on  his  stand  during 
the  war),  and  sentenced  him  to  life  imprisonment 
Pope  Pius  XII,  protesting  Mmdszenty's  arrest  and 
trial,  excommunicated  all  those  Catholics  responsi- 
ble for  them  and  refused  to  fill  the  see  of  Ksztergom. 
Outside  Hungary,  the  case  in  favor  of  Mmdszenty 
has  been  presented  in  several  books,  among  them 
Bela  Fabia's  Cardinal  Mindszenty  (1949)  A  selec- 
tion of  his  writings  was  published  as  Cardinal 
Mindstenty  Speaks  (1949) 

mine,  m  industry   see  MINING 

mine,  m  warfare,  explosive  weapon  used  in  land  and 
sea  operations  The  submarine  mine  is  employed 
for  attacks  against  ships,  for  defense  of  harbors, 
and  to  deny  the  use  of  certain  areas  of  water  to 
ships  It  consists  of  a  charge  of  explosives  contain- 
ed in  a  watertight  case  The  first  attempts  to  use 
sue  h  explosive  charges  against  ships  oc  c  urred  in  the 
16th  cent,  and  drifting  charges  were  used  The 
Continental  forces  used  mines  against  England  in 
the  American  Revolution  The  first  electrically 
fired  mine  was  exploded  in  the  Civil  War  Mines 
are  classified  into  controlled  and  noncontrolled  or 
contact  mines  Controlled  mines  are  c  onnected  by 
electric  cable  to  a  shore  station  The  c  urrent  can  bo 
switched  off  to  enable  passage  of  friendly  ships  In 
noncontrolled  mines  the  means  of  firing  is  con- 
tained m  the  mine  itself  It  is  either  electrical 
(small  battery)  or  mechanical  (spring)  As  contact 
mines  are  dangerous  for  friendly  and  inimical  ves- 
sels alike,  their  use  was  limited  by  the  London  Con- 
vention on  warfare  on  the  high  seas  (1912)  A  now 
kind  of  contact  mine  was  the  magnetic  mine  in- 
vented by  the  Germans  and  launched  for  the  first 
time  in  the  fall  of  1939  They  were  attrac  ted  by  the 
iron  hulls  of  whips  and  exploded  when  thov  struc  k 
them  The  first  German  magnetic  mine  was  cap- 
tured on  Nov  24,  1939,  arid  exactly  one  month 
later  a  succ  essful  counterweapon  was  tried  out  It 
c  onsisted  of  a  pair  of  long  elec  tnfied  cables  towed 
behind  two  minesweeping  tugs  The  cables  set  up 
a  magnetic  held  strong  enough  to  explode  all  mines 
within  a  huge  area,  thus  clearing  wide  shipping 
lanes  Mines  are  laid  by  vessels  specially  fitted  to 
cairy  them,  usually  called  minelayers  Certain 
types  of  destroyers  arid  submarines  also  are  fitted 
for  imnelaving  Mmesweepmg  is  performed  by 
pairs  of  small  vessels  drawing  between  them  a  c  able 
which  engages  the  moorings  of  the  mines  and  per- 
mits their  dcstruc  tlon  The  land  mine  first  appeared 
in  siege  warfare  A  system  of  galleries  was  dug  to 
run  from  a  point  of  safety  under  an  opposing  work 
and  terminate  m  a  chamber  in  which  explosives 
were  stored  to  be  detonated  at  a  chosen  moment 
The  Turks  were  the  first  to  use  explosive  mines  In 
their  first  siege  of  Vienna  (1529)  they  were  badly 
defeated,  however,  through  an  excellent  system  of 
countermining  by  the  defenders  These  counter- 
mines blew  up  whole  parties  of  assailants  In  the 
First  World  War,  during  the  period  of  trenc  h  war- 
fare, mining  and  countermining  wore  frequently 
employed,  und  telephonic  and  other  means  of  mine 
detecting  developed.  The  sowing  of  large  mine 
fields  developed  This  was  earned  to  a  rnu<  h  greater 
extent  in  the  Second  World  War  Various  types  of 
mines  were  used,  and  they  were  concealed  in  differ- 
ent fashions  The  antipersonnel  mines  were  quite 
effective,  and  mines  weie  much  used  as  defense 
against  tank  attac  ks  One  of  the  major  duties  of 
military  engineers  came  to  be  laying  of  mines  and 
detecting  mines  laid  by  the  enemy 

Mineola  (mmeo'lu)  1  Village  (pop  10,064),  co  seat 
of  Nassau  co  ,  on  W  Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  me 
1900  It  is  a  commerc  ml  c  enter  and  has  repair  and 
service  shops  for  near-by  MiUhol  Field,  US 
military  fly  ing  field  2  City  (pop  3,223),  E  Texas, 
E  of  Dallas,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  state, 
me  1873  Settled  at  a  railroad  junction  m  1872,  it 
has  raihoad  shops,  cotton-pi  ocessmg  plants,  and 
small  fac  tones  The  area  has  many  truck  farms 

Miner,  John  Thomas  (Jack  Miner),  1805-1944, 
Canadian  naturalist  and  author,  b  Dover  Centre, 
near  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  wont  with  his  parents  to 
Canada  m  1878  About  1904  he  began  to  make  a 
bird  sanctuary  of  his  farm  near  Kingsville,  Ont 
He  was  a  pioneer  m  the  bird-banding  movement 
for  tracing  the  journeys  of  migratory  birds  In 
1931  his  admirers  instituted  the  Jack  Miner  Migra- 
tory Bird  Foundation  to  insure  the  continuance  of 
his  work  Known  as  a  lecturer  and  newspaper 
writer,  he  also  wrote  Jack  Miner  and  the  Bud* 
(1923)  and  Jack  Miner  on  Current  Topics  (1929) 

mineral,  inorganic  substance  occurring  in  nature, 
having  a  characteristic  and  homogeneous  chemical 
composition,  definite  physical  properties,  and, 
typically ,  a  definite  crystalline  form  (Some  sub- 
stances of  organic  origin  are  sometimes  included 
among  the  minerals  )  A  few  of  the  minerals  (e  g  , 
carbon,  arsenic,  bismuth,  antimony,  gold,  silver, 
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copper,  lead,  mercury,  platinum,  and  iron)  are 
elements,  but  the  vast  majority  are  chemical  com- 
pounds. A  definite  formula  can  usually  be  assigned 
to  each  mineral  which  is  a  chemical  compound, 
although  sometimes  one  element  in  a  minerallmay 
be  replaced  by  another  without  changing  the 
species  of  the  mineral  (ISOMORPHISM)  Minerals 
c  ombine  with  each  other  to  make  up  rocks,  which, 
as  distmguishedrfrom  minerals,  are  of  hetero- 
geneous composition  and  are  lacking  in  definite 
structure  Minerals  may,  and  typically  do,  occur 
in  the  form  of  crystals,  when  external  conditions 
are  unfavorable  to  crystallization,  they  may  be 
found  in  the  massive  state  Among  the  important 
physical  properties  of  nunerals  are  specific  gravity, 
hardness,  cleavage,  fracture,  tenacity,  fusilnhtj , 
heat  conductivity,  luster,  color,  transparency, 
taste,  odor,  feel,  magnetism,  and  electrical  proper- 
ties Minerals  originate  by  precipitation  from  solu- 
tion, by  cooling  and  hardening  of  magmas,  by  the 
condensation  of  gases  or  gaseous  action  on  country 
roc  k,  and  by  METAMOHPHIHM  Minerals  m  rocks  are 
frequently  replaced  by  other  minerals  through  the 
action  of  water  or  gases  (metasomatism)  Minerals, 
especially  the  metals,  are  of  great  economic  im- 
portanc  e  to  civilization,  entering  into  the  t  omposi- 
tion  of  many  manufac  tured  artu  les  They  are  espe- 
c  mlly  important  to  a  highly  industrialized  civiliza- 
tion, which  could  not,  indeed,  exist  without  them* 
Many  minerals  which  would  otherwise  be  of  no 
economic  significance  are  higlily  valued  as  OEMS. 
Mineralogy  is  the  branch  of  geology  which  deals 
with  the  study  of  minerals  See  A  C  Hawkins, 
The  Book  of  Minerals  (1935),  L  V  Pirsson,  Rock* 
and  Rock  Minerals  (3d  ed  ,  1947) ,  Frank  Rutley, 
Elements  of  Mineralogy  (24th  ed  ,  revised  by  H  H. 
Read,  1948).  W  H  Jones  and  David  Williams, 
Minerals  and  Mineral  Deposits  (1948) .  E  S.  Dana, 
Mineral*  and  How  to  Study  Them  (3d  ed  ,  revised 
by  C  S  Hurlbut,  Jr  ,  1949),  Mineral*  Yearbook,, 
publication  of  the  U  S  Bureau  of  Mines. 

mineral  oil*  see  PETROLEUM. 

Mineral  Point,  cit>  (pop  2,275),  SW  Wis  ,  SW  of 
Madison,  me  1857  Old  Cornish  miners'  houses 
here  recall  the  cit.y  's  early  lead-mining  ac  tivit> 

mineral  water.  The  water  issuing  from  many  springs 
throughout  the  world  has  been  found  to  contain 
various  mineral  salts,  especially  the  carbonates, 
chlorides,  phosphates,  silicates,  sulphides,  and  sul- 
phates of  calcium,  iron,  lithium,  magnesium,  po- 
tassium, sodium,  and  other  metals  Present  in 
many  also  are  various  gases,  e  g  ,  cai  bon  dioxide  (the 
gas  causing  the  '  sparkle"  in  common  soda  water). 
The  water  probably  obtains  its  mineral  matter  as 
it  passes  through  the  soil  on  its  way  into  the  spring. 
Those  springs  that  contain  iron  (commonly  m  the 
form  of  the  carbonate)  and  are  usually  impregnated 
with  carbon  dioxide  are  known  as  chalybeate 
springs  Some  mineral  springs  are  hot  or  boiling 
(thermal)  and  some  are  c  old  They  are  <  ommonly 
considered  to  be  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  vari- 
ous conditions,  as  rheumatism,  gout,  liver  trouble, 
blood  ailments,  djspepsia,  and  many  of  the  com- 
mon diseases  of  various  organs  and  parts  of  the 
human  body  Famous  European  resorts  include 
Bath,  Spa,  Aix-les-Bams,  Aachen,  Baden-Baden, 
and  Carlsbad,  in  the  United  States,  Poland, 
Maine,  Saratoga  Springs,  N  Y  ,  Berkeley  Springs 
and  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W  Va  ,  Hot  Springs, 
Ark  ,  French  Lick.  Ind  ,  Waukesha,  Wis  ,  and  Las 
Vegas  Hot  Springs,  N  Mcx  ,  are  well  known  Many 
of  the  natural  mineral  waters  are  now  prepared 
sj  nthetually,  the  various  mineral  ingredients  being 
added  to  ordmaiy  watei  in  the  conect  proportions, 
after  careful  chemical  analysis  of  the  original  in- 
gredients See  T  1)  Luke,  Spas  and  Health  Re- 
aorta  of  the  British  Isles  (1919),  C  F  Mullett, 
Public  Baths  ami  Health  in  England,  16th-l8th 
Century  (1946),  M  G  toster,  Baths  and  Medicinal 
Waters  of  Britain  and  Europe  (1933),  Morns 
Schott,  Health  and  Pleasure  Resorts  of  Central 
Europe  (1928),  W  E  I  itch,  Mineral  Waters  of  the 
United  States  and  American  Spas  (1927),  Perceval 
Reniers,  Springs  of  Virginia  (1941) 

Mineral  Wells,  cit>  (1940  pop  6.303,  1947  esti- 
mated pop  10,000),  N  Texas,  near  the  Brazos  and 
W  of  Fort  Worth,  founded  1872  The  popularity 
of  the  wells  as  a  health  resort  gave  the  lull  city  a 
chance  to  develop  small  industries,  including  man- 
ufacture of  mineral  crystals  and  making  of  hosiery 
Recently  attempts  have  been  made  to  plant  mul- 
berries and  build  a  silk  industry  Camp  Wolters, 
near  by,  was  very  ac  tive  m  the  Second  World  War 
To  the  east  is  Lake  Mineral  Wells,  a  reservoir  in 
the  Trinity  river  sy  stem 

Minersville,  industrial  borough  (pop  8,086),  E  Pa  , 
near  Pottsville,  settled  c  1793,  laid  out  1830,  me 
1831  Anthracite  and  clothing  are  produced  here 

Minerva  (rnlnur'vu),  m  Roman  religion,  goddess  of 
learning  and  handicrafts  She  is  identified  with 
the  Olympian  ATHKNA. 

Minerva,  village  (pop  2,937),  NE  Oluo,  SE  of 
Canton  and  on  the  Sandy  River,  in  a  farm  area 
It  was  founded  in  1835  with  the  building  of  the 
Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal  It  produces  ceramics 

Ming  (rnmg),  dynasty  of  China  which  ruled  from 
1368  to  1644  The  first  Ming  emperor,  Chu  YUau- 
chaug  (ruled  1368-98),  a  former  Buddhist  monk, 
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completed  the  expulsion  of  the  Mongols  from  Chins     lation  of  almost  all  countries.  Although  minimum   MiaiUri  Indiana;  see  HIPATOA  Itnpu.ua, 

by  1371  (see  Y<Un).    Succeeding  emperors  from     wage  laws  were  at  first  held  unconstitutional  in  ike   uimium;  see  RED  LEAD. 

their  capitals  at  Nanking  and  Peking  consolidated     United  States,  a  strong  fight  by  labor  for  its  enact-   mink,  aemiaouatlo  mammal  of  the  weasel  family. 


an  empire  which  at  its  height  extended  from  Burma 
to  Korea.  In  the  early  years  of  the  dynasty  naval 
expeditions  were  dispatched  for  c  onquest  and  trade, 
but  the  traditional  Chinese  policy  prohibiting  ships 
from  leaving  the  coastal  waters  was  Boon  revived 
(c.1440)  Despite  a  strong  effort  to  exclude  foreign 
trade,  European  settlements  were  made  at  Macao 
and  Canton  In  government  and  in  cultural  life 
the  Ming  attempted  to  eradicate  all  Mongol  in- 
fluences An  encyclopedia,  a  dictionary,  and  many 
scholarly  works  were  produ<  ed,  and  the  novel  and 
drama  reached  great  heights  The  delicate  mono- 
chroma  tu  porcelain  of  the  Ming  period  is  often 
considered  the  finest  achievement  of  Chinese 


ment  culminated  in  the  passage  (1938)  of  the  Fair  One  species  is  found  over  most  of  North  America, 

Labor  Standards  Act,  which  set  minimum  wages  and  another,  with  its  subspecies,  inhabits  Europe 

for  all  workers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  (where  it  is  rare  except  in  Russia)  and  central  Asia. 
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(with  some  exceptions),  this  act  also  set  up  "in- 
dustry committees"  to  recommend  rates  for  every 
industry.  In  July,  1942,  the  government  decreed 
that  no  wage  increase  over  15  percent  aa  of  Jan  , 
1041,  should  be  granted  (this  was  known  as  the 
"Little  Steel  Formula")  This  came  under  heavy 
attack  by  iaboi  as  the  coat  of  living  i  owe  In  1 949  a 
law  was  passed  .setting  the  imnunuui  wage  at  $.75 
~  Seth  Uic  *  ""  " 


per  houi 
Wage  (1927) 


Richardson,   The  Minimum 


;,  extraction  of  orew,  precious  stones,  COAL,  and 


Oppressive  taxation  in  the  later  voars  of     other  mineral  resources  from  the  earth  The  search 


the  dynasty  incited  revolts  among  peasants  in  tli 
border  regions  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  Man- 
ohu  conquest  of  China  (see  CH'INO) 

Mingan  Islands  (mmg'gun) ,  group  of  15  small  islands 
and  manv  islets,  £  Quo  ,  near  the  mainland  N  of 
Anticosti  island,  in  Mmgan  Passage  of  the  St 
Lawrence  nver  Tliev  were  discovered  (1535)  by 
Cartier  In  1679  Frontenac  granted  seal  and  cod 
fashing  rights  to  Louis  Jolliet,  and  in  1836  the  is- 
lands were  sold  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 

ftfincheiti,  Marco  (mar'ko  menget'te),  1818-86, 
Italian  statesman,  tie  was  premier  m  two  conser- 
vative cabinets  (1864-M.  1873-7b)  When  tho 
leftists  under  Depretis  gained  power.  Mtnghetti 
led  the  opposition  in  the  parliament  Ho  wrote  on 
politics,  history,  and  art 

Mingo  Junction,  village  (pop.  5,192),  E  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  and  near  Steubenville,  settled  1809,  inc.  1882 
It  is  a  steel  center  near  coal  nunes. 

Mingxelia  (mln-gre'leu),  region.  W  Georgian  SSR,  a 
lowland  bordering  the  Block  Sea.  Tea  and  grapes 
are  the  thief  product  Poti  ib  the  mam  port.  Tho 
COLCHIS  of  Uie  ancients,  Mmgrelm  was  a  vassal 
principality  under  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  waa 
annexed  to  Russia  in  1S03  Tho  Mmgrehans  are 
closely  related  in  culture  aud  language  to  the  Geor- 
gians. 


for  and  discovery  of  mines  is  known  as  VKQBPECT- 
INO,  tho  extraction  of  the  metals  from  the  ores 
after  mining  is  the  province  of  METALLURGY  Min- 
eral deposits  are  exploited  either  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground  or  fiom  underground  shafts  and  tun- 
nels, the  method  of  exploitation  depending  on  the 
depth  of  the  deposit  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  A  given  mineral  may  thus  be  mined  by  dif- 


In  the  American  mink  the  slender,  arched  body  is 
about  20  to  30  in  long,  including  the  bushy  tail, 
and  tho  shoulder  height  is  about  5  In.  The  valuable 
and  durable  fur,  »  soft  undercoat  overlaid  with 
shiny  guard  hairs,  is  a  ru  h  brown  throughout  the 
year.  The  secretion  of  the  musk  glands  is  acrid. 
Minks  prey  on  fifth,  small  mammals,  birds,  and 
other  animals  Much  of  the  mink  used  in  the  fur 
trade  is  now  raised  on  farms 

Minkowski,  Hermann  (hcr'mun  mln-kof'skB), 
1864  1909,  Russian  mathtituatit  mn  He  was  edu- 
cated m  Germany  and  was  professor  at  the  Umv 
of  Konigsberg  (1894-90),  the  Federal  Institute  of 
Technology,  Zurich  (1896-1902),  and  the  Univ.  of 
Gottingeu  (1902-9)  He  is  noted  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  theory  of  numbers 
and  for  having  evolved  a  four-dimoueional  geome- 
try that  is  credited  with  having  influenced  the  for- 
mulation of  the  geometrical  expression  of  the  gen- 
eral theory  of  relativity 


ferent  methods  in  different  localities,  e  g  ,  GOLD  and    Minneapolis  (ml"nea'pi111s).  1  City  (pop  2,087),  co 


DIAMOND  are  mined  by  placer,  open-pit,  and  under- 
ground methods,  cool,  by  both  open-pit  and  under- 
ground methods  In  placer  mining  no  excavation 
such  as  is  suggested  by  the  term  mint  \&  involved 
The  gravels  are  removed  from  the  deposits  by 
hand,  by  h>drauhc  nozzles,  or  by  dredging,  the  ore 
is  separated  from  the  waste  b>  panning  or  by 
sluicing  In  open-pit  mitiing,  an  excavation  of  any 
depth,  similar  to  a  quarry,  is  made,  in  deep  pits, 
the  side*  are  usually  cut  into  steps  or  bem  lies.  Ac- 
cess to  the  bottom  of  tho  mine  is  made  possible  bv 
arranging  the  benches  in  spiral  form,  by  cutting  in- 
clined approaches,  or  by  sinking  a  shaft  outside  of 
the  mine  and  i  ounoctimj  the  shaft  and  inmo  with  an 
adit  or  tunnel  In  glory-hole  mining  (or  mill-hole 
mining)  a  funnel-ahaped  excavation  is  connected  bv 
a  raise  (vertical  passage  driven  flora  below)  with  an 
undergiound  haulage  level,  into  whuh  the  ore 


MUnao  (me'nvo),  Span  Mtflo  (me'nvo),  nver.  c  21O     slides  through  the  raise  An  underground  mine  con-      try  s  foremost  lumber  center  as  Minnesota  wa> 
IBI  long,  rising  m  NW  Spain,  in  Gaht  la,  and  flow-     gists,  broadly  speaking,  of  a  vertical  shaft,  horuon-     logged  off     As  the  plains  were  planted  for  whoal 


seat  of  Ottawa  co  ,  N  central  Kansas,  on  the  Solo- 
mon and  N  of  Sulma ,  laid  out  1866,  me.  1871  It  is 
a  trade  center  for  an  agricultural  and  livestock 
region  A  state  park  is  east  of  the  town,  to  the 
west  is  Rock  City,  an  area  of  curious  eroded  geo- 
logical formations,  2  City  (pop  492,370),  co.  seat 
of  Hennepin  co.,  E  Minn.,  largest  city  in  the  at  ate, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  at  the  Falls  of  St 
Anthony,  which  were  visited  and  named  by  Heo- 
nepm  in  1680  Fort  Snellmg  (see  SNKLLINU,  FORT) 
was  established  in  1819,  and  a  saw  mill  was  built  at 
the  falls  in  1821  Tho  village  of  St  Anthony  was 
settled  c  1839  on  the  east  bide  of  the  river  near  tho 
falls,  Minneapolis,  which  originated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  c  1847  and  included  much  of  tho 
reservation  of  Fort  Snelling,  was  mt  orporuted  as  u 
town  m  1856  and  as  a  city  in  1867,  St  Authon,y 
was  annexed  in  1872  The  city  became  the  coun- 
try's foremost  lumber  center  as  Minnesota  was 


ing  generally  S  and  bW  to  the  Atlantic  It  forms 
the  boundary  between  Portugal  and  Spain.  It 
gives  its  name  to  the  northernmost  provuu  e  (1,868 
sq  mi  ,  pop.  741,510)  of  Portugal,  with  the  capital 
at  Braga. 

Minuimin  (mlnTumln)  (Heb  ,-MiaminJ  1  Seo 
MIAMIN  SL  2  Officer  under  Hezekiah  2  Chron. 
£1  15.  8  Trumpeter  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall. 
Neh.  12.41. 

miniature  painting  [ItaL,«work  done  with  the  red 
pigment  muuum;  the  word  originally  had  no  im- 
plication as  to  Bize].  In  a  general  sense  the  word 
denotes  any  small,  detailed  kind  of  painting,  in- 
cluding medieval  ILLUMINATION  and  much  of  the 
finest  painting  of  India  and  Persia  More  com- 
numlv  it  is  used  to  refer  to  diminutive  portraits 
Among  the  earliest  European  mnateis  of  this  latter 
art  were  Holbein  the  Younger,  Jean  Clouet,  and 
Jean  Fouquet  Latei  masters  famous  for  then 
miniatures  were  Nicholas  Hillmrd,  Samuel  Cooper, 
and  Richard  Coswav  in  England  and  the  Petitots, 
Isabey,  Hubert  Drouaw,  Nattier,  iragonard,  and 
Boucher  in  France  In  colonial  America,  C  W 
Peale,  Ben  bridge,  Coplev,  Peter  Pel  ham,  and  E  G 
Mai  bone  were  notable  exponents  of  the  at  t  Water 
color  on  parchment,  paper,  poicelum,  or  ivory  w 
the  commonest  medium  for  miniatures  They  have 
also  been  executed  in  od  on  copperplate  and  in 
baked  enamel  The  Metropolitan  Museum,  tho 
Louvre,  and  tho  Wallace  Collection  in  London  have 
notable  collections 

Mimdok*  project,  S  Idaho,  in  the  Snake  river  val- 
lej  Developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  it 
irrigates  215,000  acres.  The  Snake  river  is  im- 
pounded by  Mnudoka  Dam  (est  1909),  which  is  73 
ft  high  and  4,133  ft  long  and  forms  Lake  Walcott 
near  Rupert,  and  b>  Ameru  an  Falls  Dam  (est 
1927).  which  is  89  ft  high  and  5,227  ft.  long.  Amer- 
ican Falls  Reservoir  stores  surplus  water,  which 
supplies  some  600,000  acres  of  privately  irrigated 
land  in  the  Snake  river  valley  Project  land  in  the 


tal  levels  oj>emng  out  of  the  shaft,  and  rai«._  .. 
winzes  (vertit  al  passages  driven  from  above)  con- 
necting the  lev  els  Tho  ojHMungs  branching  off  from 
the  levels,  where  the  ore  is  actually  extra*  ted,  are 
called  stopes  Sloping  (extrat  ting  of  ore)  is  ( arned 
on  by  a  great  variety  of  methods,  the  choice  of 
which  depends  on  lot  ul  conditions,  e  K  ,  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  01  e  body  and  the  strength  of  the  sur- 
rounding rot  k  Some  mining  methods,  applied  to 
liquids  (e  K  ,  petroleum),  gases,  and  soluble  miner- 
als, involve  the  une  of  wells  and  pumps  The  prin- 
cipal materials  used  in  the  support  of  mine  work- 
ings arc  timber  (often  treated  with  preservatives), 
reinforced  coiurete,  steel,  brick,  and  stone  Pillars 
of  ore  are  frequently  left  as  supports,  being  mined 
only  when  the  workings  are  vacated  The  tools  of 
mining  were  formerly  the  pick  and  shovel,  tho 
hand  drill,  and  the  mule  cart,  later  small  charges  of 
explosives  were  used  The  value  of  a  mineral  depos- 


aiuTrailioads  were  built,  ftoui  milling  developed, 
tho  50-foot  falls  supply  ing  power,  and  in  this  in- 
dustry, too,  the  cit>  reat  lied  supremacy  Minneap- 
olis is  contiguous  to  St  Paul,  just  east  Known  as 
the  Twin  Cities,  they  have  become  the  financial, 
industrial,  and  commercial  center  of  a  large  area 
having  rich  natural  resources  and  excellent  power 
and  transportation  fat  ilities  Minneapolis  has  an 
airport  and  ih  an  important  railroad  center  and  a 
port  of  entrv  The  citv*w»s  laid  out  with  wide 
streets  and  has  many  lakes  and  parks  (including 
Minnehaha  Park,  where  is  preserved  the  Stevens 
House,  built  in  1849,  first  frame  houne  in  Minne- 
apolis) The  city  us  the  seat  of  the  state  university 
(see  MINNESOTA,  UNIVERSITY  OF),  the  Minneapolis 
College  of  Musu ,  the  Minneapolis  S(  hool  of  Art, 
Augsburg  College  and  Thoological  Scmmaiy  (Lu- 
theran), and  Dunwoody  Institute  (a  trade  school) 
See  C  R  Walker.  American  CUy  (1937). 


contorts  wero  givoi 


ginning  n 
>n  m  Nor 


forthrop  Memoiial  Audi- 


is  detetimned  by  the  relationship  of  tho  nthiiess  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  founded  m  190.3 
(mineral  content  per  weight  unit  of  ore)  of  the  oro  Its  first  concert  was  given  that  vcar  under  Emit 
to  the  coat  of  extracting  it  from  the  (pound  In-  OberhorTer,  who  was  condmtor  until  1921  Latei 
creased  mechanization  has  permitted  the  profitable  conductors  were  Honri  Vwbrugghen  (1023-31), 
exploitation  of  low-giade  deposits  Modem  mining  Eugene  Orniandy  (1931-36),  and  Dimitri  Mitro- 
equipment  mt  ludes  Jn  drauhc  nozzles,  powor-dnv-  poulos,  who  resigned  m  1949  and  was  sut  cooded  b\ 
en  dredge,  plows,  power-driven  excavators,  drills  Antal  Dotati  Beginning  in  1930  the  orchestra- 
operated  by  water,  steam,  ooniprebsed  air,  electric- 
it>.  and  gasoline,  endless-belt  and  endlewj-chain 
conveyors,  and  self-powered  machinery  whit  h  com- 
bines the  operations  of  drilling,  blasting,  cutting, 
and  loading  Advances  have  been  made  in  trans- 
portation, illumination,  and  drainage,  but  the 
problems  of  ventilation  and  wetting  down  dust  (to 
prevent  explosions  arid  such  occupational  diseases 
as  Hii  irow)  and  the  detection  of  imminent  cave-ins 
at  ill  challenge  mining  engineers  See  T  A  Rick- 
ard,  A  History  of  American  Aiming  (1932),  R.  S 
Lewis,  Elements  of  Mining  (1933).  T  J  .Hoover, 


tonum  on  the  campus  of  the  Umv  of  Minnesota 
Minnedosa  (mfnldo'su), 


Man  ,  on  the  Minnodosa 
W  of  Wj 


town   (pop    1,837),  SW 
river,  N  of  Brandoi 


ion  and 


The  Econoimet  of  Mining  (1933),  W  H  Wi<> 
combe,  AU  about  Mining  (1937),  G.  J.  Young, 
Elements  of  Mining  (4th  ed  ,  1946) 


Miiudoka   and   Burley   areas  comprises   120,000    mining  engineering   see  BN(,INKEHINU 

acres  in  the  Snake  river  plain  below  Lake  Waleott     minister,  in  diplomat  y 

Another  95,000  acres  he  near  Gooding  and  Sho-      EXTERRITORIALITY 

shone  and  in  the  Wood  river  valley,  irrigated  with    minister,  in  government  see  CABINET 

water  from  the  Snake  carried  in  a  canal  r  70  mi     ministry,  term  generally  used  to  mean  the  clergy  of 

long    Jackson  Lake,  in  Wyoming,  storm  water  for  ... 

the  projei  t  Burle> ,  Rupert,  Shoabone,  and  Good- 
ing  are  the  chief  project  towns.  See  AMERICAN 
FALLS. 

wage,  lowest  wage  permitted  in  an  uidus- 


Protestant  chunhes,  particularly  those  who  repu- 
diate the  traditional  views  of  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Eastern,  Anglican,  and  Lutheran  churches  at*  not 
apostolic  (for  those  churches,  see  OBDBBS,  Hour) 
Tnefirstnew  "  '  '  '  ••  -  •  ' 
was  PBB«B' 


inipeg,  in  a  lumbering  and  farming  region 
Minnehaha  Fafis  (niruCha'ha")  [traditionally  Ind- 
ian, ^laughing  water  I,  over  50  ft  high,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Minneapolis,  in  Mmriehiha  Creek, 
whi(  h  flows  from  Lake  Mumotouka  to  tho  Missis- 
sippi The  beautiful  surrounding  area,  including 
the  gorge  cut  b>  the  receding  falls,  is  a  public  park 
Most  ot  the  year  only  a  thin  trickle  of  water  passes 
over  the  falls.  The  name  w  immoitalized  in  Long- 
fellow's Hiawatha 

Minneota   (ml*n«i'lu),  village   (pop.  1,065),  SW 

.u.n.uuxvLm.  Minn  ,  SW  of  Granite  Falls,  in  a  farming  region, 

DIPLOMATIC  WCKVICB  and     settled  1868,  me   1881 

minnesinger  (ml'riftslng"ujr),  m  Gorman  literature, 
a  singer  of  Minne,  or  romantic  love  The  minne- 
singers correspond  roughly  to  the  tioubadours  of 
other  nations  and  flourished  in  the  12th  and  13th 
cent.,  preceding  the  moistersingers.  The  Minnr- 
tang  was  based  on  the  Pi  ovencal  troubadour  verso 
Its  greatest  exponents  were  Ilemrich  von  Morun- 
gen,  Walther  von  der  Vogelweido,  and  Wolfram 
von  Eschenbach. 


f  polity  developed  in  the  Reformation 
ramiANisM,  holding  one  order  of  nun- 


trv  or  in  a  government  or  other  organisation  , 

object  sought  m  establishing  minimum  wages  has     wtry    The  Methodists  have  preserved  the  old  title    Minnesota  (ml'nfeo'tu),  state  (84,068  sq.  mi.;  1940 
1 01  nm only  been  to  assure  wage  earners  of  a  Hand-     of  bishop,  but  differ  fundamentally  from  Anglicans     pop.  2.792,300,  1940  estimated  pop.  2,977,000),  N 


ard  of  living  not  below  the  lowest  permitted  by     in  having,  a  clergy  often  scarcely  distin«ui»he3  f rom 
health  and  decency.   This  minimum  ha*  been,  set     "1""  - — ~-J»— — »~  A_ *u_  t?_, .  *i «.* — , 


decencyc .  ._ 

bv  labor  unions  through  collective  bargaining,  by 
arbitration,  by  boards,  and  by  legislation  Intro- 
duced  by  New  Zealand  in  1894  through  compul- 
sory arbitration  with  a  prohibition  on  strikes  and 
lockouts,  it  became  rapidly  part  of  the  social  logb- 


_,  „ . Baited  States,  in  the  Great  Lakes  region,  admitted 

'lay  preachers  "  Among  the  FBIBNBS  the  ministers     1868  as  the  Slat  state  (a  free  state) .  SAINT  PAUL, 
ire  set  apart  officially,  but  there  are  nutay  in  each     the  capital,  and  its  twin  city,  MINNEAPOLIS,  to- 


meeting,  with  only  spiritual  authority.     Many     gethw  have  almost  a  third  of  the  state's  poputo- 


loosely  knit  Protestant  denomination*  have  minis- 
tries which  depend  mainly  on  a  sense  of  personal 


tion  The  most  northerly  of  all  the  states  (reaching 
l»t  49*23'55"  N),  Minnesota  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Canadian  provinces  of  Manitoba  and 


Ontario,  on  the  east  by  Lake  Superior  and  by  Wis- 
contun  (the  8t  Croix  and  Mississippi  rivers  form- 
ing much  of  the  border  with  that  state),  on  the 
south  by  Iowa,  and  on  the  west  by  South  Dakota 
and  North  Dakota  The  climate  is  continental. 
Winter  looks  the  earth  in  snow,  them  explodes  into 
a  brief  spring.  Summer  follows,  untomperod  by 
ocean  winds  but  modified  by  the  many  lakes  which 
glaciers  scoured  out  in  lost  prehistoric  time  The 
glaciers  also  left  marshes,  boulder-strewn  hills,  and 
rich  gray  drift  soil  from  the  pine  wilderness  in  the 
north  to  the  broad  prairies  m  the  south  In  the 
eastern  section  are  worn  mountains  that  have 
yielded  a  wealth  of  iron  ore  to  make  part  of  Minne- 
sota's fortune  and  supply  much  of  the  traffic  to 
DULUTH  at  the  western  tip  of  Lake  Superior,  the 
largest  inland  harbor  of  the  United  States  In  tho 
Vermilion  and  Cayuna  ranges  the  iron  must  be 
mined  underground,  but  tho  ru  h  MBDABI  needed 
only  to  bo  scratched  on  the  surface  New  methods 
have  been  developed  to  use  lower-grade  ores  as  the 
better  ores  were  exhausted  To  the  south  of  the 
iron  country,  famous  for  the  still-remembered  raw 
boom  towns,  are  the  quieter  rolling  hills  and  then 
the  prairies  in  the  south  and  west,  the  fine  farming 
country  of  Minnesota  Wheat,  paramount  in 
older  days,  has  yielded  its  preeminence  to  corn 
gi owing,  livestock  raising,  and  the  production  of 
dairy  produce  and  eggs.  The  forests  have  been  ex- 
ploited as  wheat  growing  exploited  the  soil,  and 
the  "big  woods"  of  the  early  19th  cent  have  been 
to  a  large  extent  recklessly  felled  The  »<  aired 
land  was  left  open  to  further  devastation  by  fire, 
but  reforestation  has  been  undertaken  The  UHO  of 
smaller  trees  for  pulpwood  has  alno  helped  to  keep 
timber  as  one  of  Minnesota's  valuable  assets  Yet 
the  great  resource  of  Minnesota  has  steadily  been 
its  water — its  more  than  11,000  lakes  and  its  num- 
erous streams  The  rivers  feed  three  great  river 
systems  the  Red  River  and  its  tnbutanoa  in  tho 
west  run  N  to  Hudson  Bay ,  tho  streams  that  run  E 
into  Lake  Superior  eventually  help  to  supply  the 
St  Lawrence,  and  the  Mississippi  flows  south  from 
its  sluggish  beginning  in  Minnesota,  gathering  the 
waters  of  the  St  Croix  and  Minnesota  rivers,  which 
give  it  volume  before  it  leaves  Minnesota  Over  the 
lakes  and  the  rivers  came  the  first  white  men. 
There  are  many  who  argue  on  the  basis  of  the  KEN- 
SINGTON RUNE  STONB  and  other  evidence  that 
these  first  white  men  were  the  Norsemen,  but 
others  deny  that  the  Norsemen  reached  Minnesota 
That  French  fur  traders  came  in  the  17th  cent  is 
undeniable  Explorers,  traders,  arid  missionaries  of 
New  France  penetrated  tho  country,  RADISSON  and 
GKOBEILLIERS,  VBRENDRYE,  the  sieur  DULUTH,  and 
Father  H&NNXPIN  and  Mi<  hoi  Act),  who  discovered 
the  Falls  of  St  Anthony  (the  site  of  Minneapolis) 
Archaeological  evidence  shows  that  Minnesota  was 
inhabited  many  thousands  of  years  ago,  long  before 
thr  MOUND  BUILDERS  At  the  time  the  French  came 
the  dominant  groups  were  the  OBUWA  INDIANS  in 
the  east  and  the  Sioux  INDIANS  in  the  west  Both 
received  the  French  in  friendship  and  contributed 
to  the  fur-trading  empire  of  New  France  Traders 
opened  the  country  to  take  back  tho  forest  wealth 
of  fur  pelts  to  civilization  Minnesota  was  excellent 
country  for  fur  trade  through  the  British  regime 
after  the  fall  of  New  Franco  and  remained  so  after 
the  War  of  1812,  the  AMERICAN  FUR  COMPANY 
became  dominant,  and  American  Fur  Company 
men  helped  to  develop  the  country  Tho  eastern 
part  had  been  included  in  tho  NORTHWEST  TERRI- 
TORY and  was  governed  under  tho  Ordinance  of 
1787,  the  western  part  was  joined  to  tho  United 
States  by  the  Louisiana  Pun  haso  Exploration  of 
the  country  was  pursued  b\  Jonathan  CARVBR 
(1760-67),  Zobulon  M  PiKfc  (1805-6),  Henry 
SCHOOLCR\FT  (1820,  1829),  and  Stephen  H  LONG 
( 1823)  The  fisheries  of  Lako  Sujxjnor  were  tapped 
by  the  American  Fur  Company.  Later  they  wore 
to  grow  into  a  great  industry,  and  the  fish  in 
mountain  lakes  and  streams  .still  attract  sportsmen 
to  the  "land  of  sky-tinted  waters  "  It  was  only 
after  the  War  of  1812  that  settlement  began  in 
earnest  In  1820  Fort  St  Anthony  (later  Fort 
HNELLINO)  was  founded  as  a  guardian  of  the  fron- 
tier There  a  gristmill,  established  in  1823,  initi- 
ated the  industrial  beginnings  of  Minneapolis 
Treaties  with  the  Ojibwa  and  the  Sioux  and  the 
opening  of  a  land  office  at  St  Croix  Falls  in  1848 
initiated  a  period  of  real  expansion  By  1848  the 
settlers  were  already  clamoring  for  territorial  inde- 
pendence They  held  a  convention  at  Stillwator  in 
that  year  and  elected  Henry  H  SIBLEY,  American 
Fur  Company  trader,  to  petition  Congress  for  ter- 
ritorial status,  which  was  granted  in  1849  The 
Missouri  and  White  Earth  rivers  were  the  western 
boundary.  A  land  boom  grew  as  towns  were 
platted,  railroads  chartered,  and  roads  built  There 
were  the  beginnings  of  colleges,  including  the  Umv 
of  Minnesota,  which  has  had  great  influence  on  the 
cultural  life  of  the  state.  The  building  of  the  Big 
Soo  Canal  at  Sault  Ste  Marie,  Mich  ,  opened  a 
water  route  for  lake  shipping  to  the  eastward,  and 
though  fantastic  land  speculation  helped  to  make 
the  Panic  of  1857  more  severe,  hard  times  did  not 
prevent  the  achievement  of  statehood  in  1858,  with 
St.  Paul  as  the  capital,  Chiefly  a  land  of  small 
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farmers  of  British,  German,  and  Iri«h  extraction, 
Minnesota  was  strongly  for  the  Union  in  the  Civil 
War  and  supplied  some  men  and  much  food,  since 
wheat  growing  had  already  commenced  on  the 
Minnesota  plains  In  the  war  and  afterward,  the 
Sioux  expressed  their  displeasure  with  the  broken 
promises,  the  fraudulent  dealings,  and  the  steady 
land  taking  of  the  white  men  by  massacres  and 
raids.  A  band  of  them  under  Little  Crow  were  de- 
feated by  Col  H  H  Siblev ,  and  Minnesota  was 
freed  of  Indian  wars,  while  the  fiercer  fighting 
went  on  farther  west  Settlement  boomed,  aided 
by  the  Homestead  Act  of  1802  In  the  later  dec- 
ades of  the  century  came  the  Scandinavians — 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Finns  Lumbering  was 
paramount  Stouts  went  ahead  to  find  desirable 
sites,  and  logging  camps  wore  established  The 
days  of  logging,  immortalized  ui  the  stories  of  the 
legendary  Paul  Bunyan  and  Babe  the  Blue  Ox, 
were  brief,  but  they  built  a  number  of  laige  for- 
tunes, such  as  that  of  Frederick  WBYERHAKI.BKR 
Fortunes  were  quickly  made  in  the  Minnesota  of 
the  '70s  and  the  '80s,  as  the  railroads  wore  pushed 
west,  partly  through  the  genius  of  James  J  HILL 
The  boom  in  wheat  made  the  Minnesota  flour  mills 
famous  across  the  world  and  brought  wealth  to 
flour  manufacturers  such  as  John  S  PILLBBURY 
Not  all  went  well,  however,  in  farming  Natural 
disasters  such  as  the  blizzard  of  1873  and  plagues  of 
insects  from  1874  to  1876  added  to  the  miseries  that 
the  farmers  suffered  from  the  turn  of  national  et  on- 
omy,  and  Minnesota  was  particularly  a  center  of 
the  farmers'  discontent,  expressed  m  tho  GRANGER 
MOVEMENT  The  opening  of  tho  iron  mines  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  Minnesota  economy  and  also  sup- 
plied a  new  element  of  discontent  in  the  laborers 
They  joined  forces  with  tho  farmers  in  the  1890s  in 
the  POPULIST  PARTY,  with  Ignatius  DONNELLY  as 
one  of  its  most  powerful  figures  This  combination 
of  farmers  and  laborers  blossomed  again  in  1920  in 
the  FARMER-LABOR  PARTY,  which  was  long  power- 
ful in  Minnesota,  Knute  NELSON,  Floyd  B  OLHUN, 
and  Henrik  SHIPSTEAD  were  among  the  dominant 
figures  In  1940  Senator  Shipstead  turned  Republi- 
can, and  that  party  once  more  took  over  the  state 
Harold  E  STAHSEN  was  one  of  the  moat  prominent 
of  recent  governors  The  state  has  been  notable  for 
experimentation  in  novel  features  of  local  govern- 
ment and  also  has  been  a  leader  in  the  use  of  co- 
operatives The  largo  pert  entuge  of  Scandinavians 
perhaps  explains  the  prominence  of  cooperatives, 
which  are  highly  developed  in  Scandinavia  itself 
Credit  unions,  cooperative  creameries  and  gram 
elevators,  and  cooperative  purchasing  assot  mtions 
were  forwarded  by  legislation  in  1919  that  pro- 
tected the  institutions  and  instructed  the  state  de- 
partment of  agriculture  to  em  ourage  them  Today 
there  are  more  than  4,000  cooperative  associations 
in  Minnesota  serving  diversified  needs  The  state 
has  by  the  beauty  of  its  lakes  lately  attracted  many 
tourists,  and  many  visitors  come  into  Minnesota 
for  attention  at  the  world-known  Mayo  Clinic  at 
Rochester  See  William  Watts  FOLWELL,  A  His- 
tory of  Minnesota  (4  vols  ,  1921-30),  William  An- 
derson, A  History  of  the  Constitution  of  Minnesota 
(1921),  Daniel  E  WUlard,  The  Story  of  the  North 
Star  State  (1922) ,  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board, 
The  Cities  and  Industry  (1934),  Theodoio  Chris- 
tianBoii,  Minnesota1  the  Land  of  the  Sky-tinted  Water 
(5  vols  ,  1936),  Walter  Havighurst.  Upper  Missis- 
sippi (1937) ,  Theodore  C  Blegen,  Building  Minne- 
sota (1938) ,  Jamee  Gray,  Pine,  Stream,  and  Prairir 
( 1 946) ,  M  eridel  Le  Sueur ,  North  Star  (.  Country  ( 1 9 15) 

Minnesota,  river,  332  mi  long,  rising  in  Big  Stone 
Lake  at  the  western  boundary  of  Minnesota  and 
flowing  SE  to  Mankato,  then  NE  to  the  Mississippi 
at  Mendota  Early  called  the  St  Peter  or  St 
Pierre,  it  was  an  important  route  of  exploreis  and 
fur  traders  It  follows  the  valley  of  the  prehistoric 
River  Warren,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Agassis 

Minnesota,  University  of,  mainly  at  Minneapolis, 
laud-grant  and  state  suppoited,  coeducational, 
chartered  1861  and  1868,  opened  as  a  univetsity 
1869  It  has  a  two-year  General  College  There  are 
colleges  of  agru  ulturo,  forestry,  and  home  eco- 
nomics (at  St  Paul,  with  three  branch  schools  else- 
where), education,  pharmacy,  and  science,  litera- 
ture, and  the  arts  (with  diplomatic  and  consular 
service,  journalism,  public  administration,  and 
social  work)  The  university  also  has  an  institute 
of  technology  (chemistry,  engineering  and  archi- 
tecture, mines  and  metallurgy) ,  schools  of  business 
administration,  dentistry,  law,  and  medicine  (with 
technologist  and  nursing  courses  and  a  hospital, 
for  affiliated  foundation,  see  MAYO,  CHARLES  H  ) , 
a  library  instruction  division,  and  a  branch  at 
Duluth  There  are  art  and  natural  history  mu- 
seums, experiment  stations  of  engineering  and 
mines  (U  S  ),  a  high  school,  a  radio  station,  a  uni- 
versity press,  anoT  a  child  welfare  institute  The 
library  has  a  Scandinavian  collection  The  main 
campus,  on  heights  near  the  Mississippi,  was  laid 
out  partly  after  Caas  Gilbert's  plans,  the  much 
larger  "fcarm  Campus,"  adjoining  the  state  fair 
grounds,  occupies  a  rolling  wooded  area.  In  the 
General  College  and  through  extension  work  Min- 
nesota has  made  special  efforts  to  raise  the  general 
cultural  level. 
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Minnetaree  Indians  or  Minnetari  Indian*:  see  HI- 
DATS  A  INDIANS. 

Minnetonka,  Lake  (ml'ntti'ing'kii) ,  10  mi  long,  E 
Minn  ,  just  W  of  Minneapolis  Its  outlet  is  Minne- 
haha  Creek  Resorts  line  its  mut  h-mdented  shore 
Songs  by  Thurlow  Lieurance  (By  the  Waters  of 
Minnetonka)  and  Chailos  W  Cadman  (From  the 
Land  of  the  Skit-Blue  Water)  celebrate  the  lake 

Minm,  biblical  name  of  pait  of  Armenia   Jer  51  27 

Minmth,  unidentified  place,  E  of  tho  Jordan,  asso- 
ciated with  Jepthah  Judges  1133,  Ezek  2717 

minnow,  name  for  certain  fish  ol  the  carp  family 
In  Europe  it  refers  chiefly  to  a  small  form,  Phoxinus 
phoxinus,  about  3  in.  long,  which  lives  in  »ti earns 
In  America  there  are  a  number  of  small  minnows  of 
tho  same  family  The  squawfish  or  Saciamento 
pike  of  Pacific  coastal  rivers,  which  reaches  a  length 
of  almost  i  It ,  is  the  largest  North  Aineiican  min- 
now A  giant  minnow  8  ft  long  was  found  in  Siam 
The  mud  minnow  H  and  top  minnows  belong  to 
other  families  Minnows  are  used  as  bait  Many 
(especially  the  top  mmuow  Gambusia)  destroy  mos- 
quito larvae 

Mifto,  river   see  MINHO 

Mmoan  civilization  (mlno'un),  period  of  ancient  cul- 
ture, forming  a  stage  m  the  development  of  tho 
AEGEAN  CIVILIZATION  It  is  named  for  King  MINOH 
of  Crete  and  includes,  according  to  Sir  Arthur 
Evans,  the  whole  of  the  Bronze  Age  In  the  Early 
Minoan  Age  (3000-2200  B  C  )  putographic  writing 
was  in  use,  and  copper,  sdver,  and  gold  became 
known  m  Crete  In  the  Middle  Minoan  AKe  (2200- 
1600  B  C  )  civilisation  reached  its  apogee  Pottery 
became  a  fine  art,  natural  objects  wete  depicted 
realistically,  and  pictographs  were  superseded  by 
linear  writing  in  pen  and  ink  The  Late  Minoan 
Age  (1600-1200  B  C )  was  a  period  of  slower  de- 
velopment (during  which,  however,  the  working  m 
bronze  and  inlaying  metals  showed  great  skill)  but 
the  cultural  center  gradually  passed  to  Trov  and 
to  the  Greek  mainland,  where  Archomenus,  Tu  yns, 
and  Mycenae  were  developing  an  era  of  artistic 
splendor  Most  of  the  archaeological  knowledge  of 
Minoan  civilization  is  derived  from  study  of  the 
great  palace  at  CNOHHUH  Finds  in  the  Cadmeia  of 
Thebes  (1932)  show  that  the  language  and  script  of 
the  14th  cent.  B  C.  were  identical  with  that  of 
Minoan  Crete  The  changes  in  the  forms  of  burial 
places  indicate  tho  probability  that  beliefs  varied 
at  different  periods  See  R  M  Burrows,  Discover- 
ies in  Crete  (1907),  C.  II  and  II  Hawes,  Crete,  the 
Forerunner  of  Greece  (1911) ,  J  L  Myres,  Dawn  of 
History  (1911),  Sir  Arthur  J  Evans,  Palace  of 
Minos  (4  vols,  1921-35),  J  D.  Pendlebury, 
Archaeology  of  Crete  (1939). 

Mmobe,  Tatsukichi  (ta'tsuke't  he  meno'ba),  1873-, 
Japanese  scholar,  professor  of  law  at  Tokyo  Im- 
perial Umv  Because  in  an  early  book  he  described 
the  emperor  as  an  "organ  of  the  state,"  he  was 
accused  of  lese  majesty  m  1936  and  was  forced  to 
resign  from  the  house  of  peers  In  Jan  ,  1946,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  privy  council 

Mino  da  Fiesole  (me'nfl  da  fya'zola)  or  Mino  di 
Giovanni  (de  jovan'nf),  1431-84,  Florentine  stulp- 
tor  of  the  early  Renaissance  Skillful  in  the  carving 
of  architectural  detail  and  noted  for  the  finish  he 
gave  to  the  marble,  he  produced  many  tombs  and 
sculptures  for  churches  Among  the  best  are  the 
altar  in  the  cathedral  at  Fiesole,  the  altar  and  the 
monument  to  Count  Hugo  in  the  Badia  of  Flor- 
ence, the  tomb  of  Bishop  Salutati  at  Fiebole,  that 
of  Francesco  Tornabuoru  in  Rome,  and  busts  and 
leheftt  in  Florence  From  1474  to  1477  he  made 
the  monument  to  Pope  Paul  II,  fragments  of  which 
arc  now  in  the  crypt  of  St  Peter's,  Rome  His 
s<  ulptures,  characterized  by  extreme  delicacy,  lat  k 
vigor  and  are  of  uneven  value 

Minonk  (mmungk'),  city  (pop  1,897),  central  111 
NE  of  Peoria  in  a  farm  and  toal  area,  me  1807 

Minorca  (minor 'ku),  Span  Menorca  (manor 'kiv), 
island  (271  sq  mi  ,  pop  43,026),  off  Spam,  m  the 
W  Mediterranean,  the  second  largest  of  the  BAIJB- 
ARIC  IBLVNDS  Port  MAHON  is  the  chief  tit>  and 
port  Except  m,  the  hilly  center,  the  terrain  is 
mostly  low  Cereals,  wine,  olive  oil,  and  flax  are 
the  chief  products  A  great  number  of  megahthic 
monuments  show  that  the  island  has  been  inhabit- 
ed since  very  ancient  tunes  It  shared  the  history 
of  the  other  Balearic  Wands  until  1708,  when  it 
was  occupied  by  the  English  in  tho  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  England  retained  it  until  the 
Seven  Years  War,  when  the  defeat  (1756)  of  Ad- 
miral John  BYNG  enabled  tho  French  to  seize  it 
The  Treaty  of  Pans  (1763)  restored  Minorca  to 
Britain,  but  the  Fren<  h  and  Spanish  again  seized 
it  (1782)  m  the  American  Revolution  In  1798,  in 
the  French  Revolutionary  Wars,  England  regained 
control,  the  Poate  of  Amiens  (1802)  definitely 
awarded  Mmtm  a  to  Spain  In  the  Spanish  civil 
war  of  193b-3()  Minorca  remained  in  Lovahst 
hands  until  Feb  ,  1939,  while  Majorca  early  passed 
to  the  Insurgents 

minority,  in  international  law,  population  group 
with  a  i  haracteristic  culture  and  sense  of  identity 
occupv  mg  a  subordinate  politic  al  status  Religious 
minorities  were  known  from  ancient  tunes,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  10th  cent  that  the  situation  of 
ethnic  minorities  became  an  issue  m  European 
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politics  The  rise  of  NATIONALISM  intensified  the 
problem  in  two  respects  On  the  one  hand,  the 
country  of  residence  tended  to  oppress  the  minority 
to  compel  conformity  to  the  usual  national  pat- 
terns On  the  other  hand,  the  minority  (especially 
if  living  in  a  border  area)  would  agitate  for  incor- 
poration of  its  territory  into  the  country  (if  any) 
with  which  it  felt  itself  identified  or  would  demand 
independence  Before  the  First  World  War  the 
minority  problem  was  espec  lally  acute  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Russia  During  the  war 
each  side  promised  autonomy  or  independence  to 
minorities  in  enemy  states,  and  revolts  (eg,  of 
Arabs  and  Czechs)  were  encouraged  One  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  Fouim  EN  POINTS  was  the  freeing  of 
minorities  The  treaties  of  peace  attempted  to  ac- 
complish this  in  vanous  ways,  they  established  new 
nations  of  one  predominate  stock  (e  g  ,  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  Austria)  or  combined  several  former 
minorities  (e  g  ,  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia) , 
and  they  made  transfers  of  territory  (eg  ,  Alsace- 
Lorraine  was  returned  to  France  from  Germany) 
Most  states  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  bound 
themselves  by  treaty  to  protect  the  minorities  with- 
in their  borders  by  assuring  them  liberty  to  prac- 
tice their  religion,  speak  their  own  language,  and 
educate  their  children  in  the  minority  culture  Tho 
League  of  Nations  was  responsible  for  enforcing 
these  guarantees,  but  in  the  opinion  of  many  it  did 
not  take  vigorous  steps  to  end  serious  abuses  To 
some  extent  the  problem  of  the  Jewish  minority  in 
Central  Europe  was  rehe\ed  by  immigration  to 
Palestine  through  the  efforts  of  world  ZIONISM 
Hitler  made  adroit  use  of  the  minority  issue  to  an- 
nex the  Sudentenland  in  Czechoslovakia  and  to 
attack  Poland,  thus  launching  the  Second  World 
War  After  the  war  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland 
took  the  extreme  step  of  deporting  all  Germans 
The  treaties  of  peace  with  the  Axis  satellites  in 
Europe  required  them  to  guarantee  minority  rights 
as  part  of  the  protection  of  civil  liberties,  but  no 
enforcement  machinery  was  sot  up  Among  the 
areas  todav  most  strongly  affected  by  political  tur- 
moil because  of  minorities  are  Trieste  and  Mac  e- 
doma  It  is  a  boast  of  the  Communist  countries, 
especially  the  USSR,  that  they  do  not  have  minor- 
ity problems  because  all  ethnic  groups  are  allowed 
full  expression,  some  claim,  however,  that  the 
USSR  is  repressing  it«  large  Ukrainian  population 
SeeL  P  Mair,  The  Protection  of  Minorities  (1928) , 
Julius  Stone,  International  Guarantees  of  Minority 
Rights  (1932),  Oscar  Janowski,  Nationalities  and 
National  Minorities  (1945) 

Minos  (ml'iifts,  -nils),  in  Greek  myth,  king  of  Crete, 
son  of  ZBUS  and  EUROPA,  husband  of  PASiPHAft, 
and  father  of  ANDROOEUS,  ARIADNE,  and  PHAEDRA 
He  refused  to  sacrifice  the  bull  sent  him  for  sacri- 
fice to  Poseidon,  and  Pasiphae,  falling  in  love  with 
the  bull,  bore  the  MINOTAUR  Minos  was  presum- 
ably the  name  or  title  of  a  king  of  Crete  in  history, 
and  his  name  is  given  to  the  archaic  MINOAN  CIVI- 
LIZATION of  Crete 

Minot,  Charles  Sedgwick  (mi'nut),  1852-1914, 
American  embryologist,  b  West  Roxbury,  Mass  , 
grad  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1872 
He  studied  abroad  and  from  1880  was  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  Harvard's  medical  school  He  is  known  for 
his  studies  of  the  placenta  and  for  his  Human  Em- 
bryology (1892),  Laboratory  Text-Book  of  Embry- 
ology (1903),  and  other  works 
Minot,  George  Richards,  1885-1950,  American  phy- 
sician and  pathologist,  b  Boston  M  D  Harvard, 
1912  He  was  (1928-1948)  professor  of  medicine  at 
Harvard  and  director  of  the  Thorudike  Memorial 
Laboratory,  Boston  City  Hospital  He  specialized 
in  diseases  of  the  blood,  and  for  his  research  on  tho 
value  of  liver  in  treating  pernicious  anemia  ho 
shared  with  W  P  Murphy  and  G  H  Whipple  the 
1934  Nobel  Prize  in  Physiology  and  Medicine. 
Minot,  Laurence,  fl  133*3-52,  English  poet,  behoved 
to  have  been  a  soldier  from  his  spirited,  patriotic 
war  songs — on  Halidon  Hill,  the  siege  of  Calais, 
the  capture  of  Gumes,  and  othei  historic  battles — 
written  m  northern  English  dialect.  See  his  poems 
(ed  by  Joseph  Hall,  1914) 

Minot  (ml'nut),  city  (pop  16,677),  co  seat  of  Ward 
co  ,  NW  N  Dak  ,  on  tho  Souns  river  and  NNW  of 
Bismarck,  settled  1886,  me  1887  with  the  coming 
of  the  railroad  It  is  the  railroad,  trade,  and  dis- 
tributing center  for  an  extensive  farm  region  and 
processes  the  area's  products,  a  lignite  mine  is  near. 
A  state  teachers  college  is  here.  Dikes  and  dams 
have  been  built  to  check  floods 
Minotaur  (ml'nutor),  monstrous  offspring  of  PABI- 
FHAE  and  a  bull  He  had  the  head  of  a  bull  and 
the  body  of  a  man.  Minos  had  Daedalus  build  tho 
Labyrinth  (see  LABYRINTH)  to  keep  the  monster, 
and  the  Athenian  captives  sent  to  pay  for  the  mur- 
der of  ANDROGKU8  were  fed  to  him  THESEUS 
killed  him 

Minots  Ledge  (ml 'nuts),  reef  off  Cohasset,  E  Mass., 
ESE  of  Boston.  The  first  lighthouse  here  (1850) 
was  destroyed  in  a  gale  in  1861;  the  present  114- 
foot  granite  structure  dates  from  1860 
Minquiers  (m6kya'),  small,  uninhabited  island  group 
off  the  coast  of  Brittany,  part  of  the  Channel  Is- 
lands The  Minquiers  were  made  an  international 
fishing  zone  by  an  Anglo-French  convention  of  1839. 
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Minseito  (men*sa't6),  Japanese  political  party  The 
name  is  frequently  given  in  English  as  Liberal 
party  It  was  first  formed  by  Okuma  in  1881  as 
the  Kaishmto  and  also  took  in  Katsuya's  Doshikai 
It  became  the  Kenseikai  in  1916  and  was  reorgan- 
ized as  the  Minseito  m  1927  The  cabinets  of 
Takaaki  Kato  (1924-26),  Wakatsuki  (1926-27, 
1931),  and  Hamaguchi  (1929-31)  were  Kenseikai 
or  Mmseito  governments  The  Minseito  was  loosely 
identified  with  the  Mitsubishi  interests.  See 
SEIYUKAI 

Mm  Shan*  see  KUNLUN 

Minsk  (mmsk,  Rus  mfnsk),  city  (1939  pop.  238,- 
772),  capital  of  Belorussia  and  of  Minsk  oblast,  on 
the  Svisloch,  a  tributary  of  the  Berezina  It  has 
important  industries  (automobiles,  tractors,  tex- 
tilos)  and  is  a  cultural  center,  with  a  university 
(founded  1921),  several  technical,  medical,  and 
sc  lentific  institutes,  an  opera,  and  theaters  and  mu- 
seums First  mentioned  in  the  llth  cent ,  Minsk 
became  the  capital  of  a  principality  which  was  con- 
quered (1326)  by  Lithuania  It  was  sacked  by  tho 
Tatars  in  1505.  Joined  to  Poland  by  the  Union  of 
Lublin  (1569),  it  passed  to  Russia  in  the  second 
partition  of  Poland  (1793)  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
Minsk  became  one  of  the  largest  Jewish  centers  of 
Eastern  Europe,  until  the  Russian  Revolution  the 
Jews  (some  40  percent  of  the  population)  were  con- 
fined to  the  ancient  povertv-stru  ken  ghetto  Minsk 
played  a  leading  role  in  tho  Bolshevik  Revolution 
but  was  occupied  (1918-20)  by  German  and  later 
by  Polish  troops  The  city  was  thoroughly  mod- 
ernized under  the  Soviet  regime,  but  the  Germans, 
who  held  it  (1941-44)  in  the  Second  World  War, 
virtually  destroyed  it,  partly  by  air  raids,  partly  by 
deliberate  demolition  The  Jews,  except  those  who 
had  fled  in  time,  were  exterminated 
Minster,  village  (pop  1,504),  W  Ohio,  NNW  of 
Dayton,  settled  1831,  inc.  1833  There  are  small 
industries 

minstrel,  professional  secular  musician  of  the  Middle 
Ages  The  modern  application  of  the  term  is  gen- 
eral and  includes  the  JONOLEUR  as  a  minstrel.  Cer- 
tain especially  able  jongleurs  ceased  their  wander- 
ings and  were  attached  to  a  court  to  play  or  sing 
the  songs  of  the  TROUBADOUR  or  TROUVERE  who 
employed  them  and  sometimes  also  to  compose 
To  these  and  to  some  itinerant  musicians  of  similar 
ability  was  applied  m  the  14th  cent  the  term 
m£netner  and  later  meneatrd,  from  which  the  woid 
minstrel  is  derived,  to  indicate  a  higher  social  class 
than  jongleur  The  number  of  these  minstrels  in- 
creased, and  their  popularity  and  influence  was 
great  They  were  even  organized  and  given  protec- 
tion of  the  law  Sometimes  the  minstrel's  function 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  Welsh  BARD.  See  also 
NECJKO  MINSTREL. 

mint,  name  often  applied  to  any  plant  belonging  to 
the  family  Labiatae  (called  also  Lamiaceae) ,  usually 
an  easily  recognized  group  charactei  ized  by  four- 
angled  stems  and  opposite,  aromatic  leaves  A  few 
of  tho  better-known  plants  of  the  mint  family — 
besides  those  of  the  mint  genus — include  catnip, 
bergnmot,  ground  ivy,  thyme,  horehound,  rose- 
mary, Oswego  tea,  lemon  balm,  sage,  and  lavender 
More  specifically,  however,  the  name  mint  refers  to 
any  plant  of  the  genus  Mentha,  most  of  them  herbs 
with  typical  characteristics  of  the  mint  family  and 
having  clusters  of  small  pink,  purple,  or  white 
flowers  Tho  two  best-known  and  most  important 
mints  are  the  PEPPERMINT  and  SPEARMINT,  usually 
distinguishable  by  the  presence  of  a  short  leafstalk 
in  peppermint  and  the  absence  of  a  leafstalk  in 
spearmint  The  European  PENNYROYAL  also  be- 
longs to  the  mint  genus 

mint,  place  where  lawful  coins  are  manufactured 
Tho  name  is  derived  from  the  temple  of  Juno 
Monota,  Rome,  where  silver  coins  were  made  as 
early  as  269  B  C  Mints  existed  earlier  elsewhere, 
as  in  Lydia  and  in  Greec  e,  from  which  coinage  was 
introduced  into  Italy  The  first  U  S  mint  was  es- 
tablished in  Philadelphia  m  1792  Corns  arc  now 
minted  in  Philadelphia,  Denver,  arid  San  Fran- 
cisco See  also  NUMISMATICS,  COIN,  MEDAL. 
mint  julep-  see  JULEP 

Mmto,  Gilbert  John  Elhot-Murray-Kynynmound, 
4th  earl  of  (kmln'mund),  1845-1914,  British  states- 
man, educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge  He  was 
commissioned  (1867)  m  the  Scots  Guards  Mmto 
was  a  staff  officer  in  the  Crimean  War  and  in  the 
Second  Afghan  War  (1879)  He  was  military  sec- 
retary (1884)  to  Henry  Lansdowne,  governor  gen- 
eral of  Canada  in  RIEL'B  REBELLION  From  1898 
to  1904  Mmto  was  himself  governor  general  of 
Canada  In  1905  he  succeeded  Lord  Curzon  as 
viceroy  of  India  and  served  until  1910  Though 
Mmto  and  John  Morley,  the  secretary  of  state  for 
India,  were  often  in  conflict,  they  joined  in  spon- 
soring the  Minto-Morley  reforms  (1909)  which  in- 
creased Indian  representation  on  the  advisory  leg- 
islative councils  of  the  viceroy  and  the  provincial 
governors.  See  biography  by  John  Buchan  (1924) 
Minton,  English  family  of  potters.  The  first  impor- 
tant member  of  the  family  was  Thomas  Minton, 
1765-1836,  who  founded  a  small  pottery  at  Stoke- 
on-Trent.  He  first  engraved  the  famous  WILLOW- 
PATTERN  WARE.  Herbert  Minton,  1793-1858,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  head  of  the  firm  and  to  him  was 


due  its  development  and  reputation.  He  enlisted 
the  services  of  artists  and  skilled  artisans.  A  mem- 
orial museum  and  library  building  was  erected  to 
him  at  8toke-on-Trent 

Minton,  Sherman,  1890- ,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
U  S  Supreme  Court  (Sept ,  1949-),  b.  Georgetown, 
Ind  ,  grad  Indiana  Umv  ,  1915,  and  Yale  Law 
School,  1916  He  interrupted  his  law  practice  to 
serve  as  a  captain  in  the  First  World  War  In  1932 
he  was  appointed  counselor  for  the  Indiana  public - 
service  commission  Elected  (1934)  Senator  as  a 
Democrat,  he  supported  New  Deal  legislation,  and 
after  defeat  in  the  1940  election  he  was  appointed 
(1941)  an  administrative  assistant  to  President 
F  D.  Roosevelt  Minton  served  (1941-49)  on  the 
U  8  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  before  President 
Harry  S  Truman  appointed  him  to  the  Supremo 
Court  bench. 

Minton,  Thomas*  see  MINTON,  family. 
Minturnae  (mmtur'nP),  ancient  town  of  Latium, 
Italy  It  was  important  because  it  controlled  the 
bridge  on  the  Appian  Wav  over  the  Lins  river 
Founded  by  a  people  called  the  Aurunci  or  Ausones, 
it  became  a  Roman  colony  (295  B  C  )  and  a  flour- 
ishing commercial  center  There  are  important 
rivers  (including  an  aqueduct),  two  theaters,  fo- 
rums, and  other  buildings  north  of  modern  Mm- 
turno 

Minucius  Felix,  Marcus  (mar'kus  mmu'shOs  fo'ltks), 
fl.  2d  cent ,  Christian  apologist,  author  of  a  dia- 
logue, Octaviua,  one  of  the  earnest  Latin  apologies 
In  it  a  pagan  and  a  Christian  discuss  the  met  its  of 
Christian  life  See  J  H  Freese,  The  Octavtus  of 
Minucius  Felix  (1919) 

minuet  (minuet'),  French  dance,  originally  from 
Poitou,  introduced  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  in 
1650  It  became  popular  during  the  17th  and  18th 
cent  In  3-4  metei  and  modeiate  tempo,  tho  min- 
uet was  performed  by  open  couples  who  made 
graceful  and  precise  glides  and  steps  The  min- 
uet left  a  refined  but  definite  imprint  on  music, 
it  is  found  in  the  operatic  smfomas  of  Alessandi  o 
Scarlatti  and  appears  frequently  as  a  movement  in 
the  symphonies  and  sonatas  of  Haydn  and  Mozait, 
less  frequently  in  those  of  Beethoven 
Minuit,  Peter  (mm'ult),  c  1580-1638,  first  director 
general  of  Now  Nethcrland  (1626-31),  b  Wesel 
(then  the  duchy  of  Cloves),  probably  of  Walloon 
descent  He  purchased  Manhattan  from  the  In- 
dians for  trinkets  valued  at  $24  and  mado  New 
Amsterdam  its  center  Dismissed  in  1631  by  tho 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  ho  later  entered 
negotiations  with  the  Swedes  and  headed  (1638) 
the  group  sent  out  to  found  NEW  SWEDEN  Ho 
was  Tost  m  a  hurricane  in  the  West  Indies 
Minusinsk  (mPnoosenskO.  city  (pop  21.427),  S 
Krasnoyarsk  Territory,  RSFSR,  in  Siberia,  a  port 
on  the  Yenisei  river  opposite  Abakan  It  is  the 
center  of  the  MmuHinsk-Khakass  coal-mining  and 
industrial  area  and  is  an  agricultural  market 
minutemen,  in  the  Ameiicun  Revolution,  colonial 
militiamen  or  armed  citizens  who  agreed  to  turn 
out  for  service  at  a  minute's  notice  The  term  is 
used  especially  for  the  men  who  wore  enrolled 
(1774)  for  such  service  by  the  Masaac  husetts  pro- 
vincial congress  These  were  "the  embattled 
farmers"  who  fought  on  tho  patriot  side  at  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord 

Minya  (mc'ny  u) ,  c  ity  (pop  50,688) ,  central  Egv  pt, 
on  the  Nile  There  is  cotton  spinning  and  weaving 
Minya  Konka  (mln'yu  kfing'ku),  peak,  c  24,900  ft 
high,  Sikang  prov  ,  China,  in  the  Himalayas  It 
was  climbed  (1932)  by  an  American  expedition 
See  II  L  Burdsall  and  A.  B.  Emmons,  Men 
against  the  Clouds  (1935) 

Miocene  epoch  (ml'iiaen)  [Gr.-less  recent],  third 
epoch  of  the  TERTIARY  PERIOD  of  geologic  time 
North  America  was  more  extensively  submerged 
in  the  Miocene  than  in  tho  preceding  OLIOO- 
CENE  EPOCH  and  underwent  considerable  dis- 
turbances of  the  earth's  surface  The  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts  were  flooded  to  about  the  same  extent 
as  in  the  EOCENE  EPOC  H  Miocene  rocks  are  known 
along  the  Atlantic  as  far  north  as  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, but  the  series,  everywhere  thin,  is  thickest 
and  least  interrupted  from  New  Jersey  to  Mary- 
land, on  the  Gulf  coast  it  extends  from  Florida 
westward  to  Texas.  The  Atlantic  series  is  chiefly 
marls,  clays,  and  sands,  with  diatomaceous  earth, 
the  Florida  series,  chiefly  limestone  (Floiida  having 
risen  as  an  island  in  the  late  Ohgocene) ,  the  Gulf 
series,  limestone  and  sediments  On  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  Great  Valley  of  California  was  sub- 
merged at  the  beginning  of  tho  Miocene.  The  de- 
position of  the  Vaqueros  sandstone,  clay,  and 
conglomerate  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  the 
Monterey  series,  partly  sandstone  and  shale  but 
largely  diatomaceous  tuff,  the  Monterey  is  an 
important  source  of  oil.  In  mid-Miocene  time 
there  was  extensive  mountain  making  in  this  re- 
gion, tho  Cascades  and  Coast  Ranges  being  pushed 
up  This  disturbance  was  accompanied  by  vol- 
canic activity  (to  which  the  Monterey  tuff  owes 
its  origin)  and  by  the  first  known  movement  along 
the  San  Andreas  fault  zone.  Late  in  the  Miocene  a 
new.  extensive  submergence  laid  down  the  San 
Pablo  shale  and  sandstone  The  sediments  of  the 
California  Miocene  came  chiefly  from  the  Sierra 
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Nevada  and  the  Klamaths,  which,  through  smo-     most  probably  was  paid  by  the  court  during  his 

siov,  were  peneplamed  by  the  close  of  the  epoch,     last  years,  but  his  policy  was  certainly   not  m- 

In  the  western  interior  of  Noith  America  the  Co-     fluenced  by  his  financial  dependency     His  moral 

lumbia  river  basalt  plateau  of  Idaho,  Washington,      shortcomings  did  not  diminish  his  status  as  a  clear- 

Oregon,  N  California,  and  N  Nevada  was  formed     sighted  and  responsible  statesman,  nor  did  his  fre- 

by  a  great  outpouring  of  lava,  which  was  con-     quent  borrowing  of  other  men's  ideas  lessen  the 

tmued  m  the  succeeding  PLIOCENE  EPOCH    During 

the  Miocene  most  of  N  Europe  was  elevated,  but 

marine  waters  covered  E  Spam,  S  France,  Italy, 

and  a  depressed  area  extending  through  Hungary 

to  a  basin  around  Vienna    There  was  considerable 

mountain  making,  while  lagoons  wore  formed  at 

the  base  of  the  Carpathians  and  N  of  the  Caucasus, 

in  the  regions  now  occupied  by  the  Rumanian  and 

Baku  oil  fields  The  mammalian  hfo  of  the  Miocene 


originality  of  his  thought  and  his  oratory  Among 
the  men  who  constituted  Mirabcau's  "brain  trust" 
were  CLAVI^RF:  and  P  E  L  DXJMONT  See  Louis  de 
Lorneme  and  Charles  de  Lome1  me,  Les  \firahcau  (5 
vols  ,  1879-81),  F  M  Fling,  Mirateau  and  the 
French  Revolution  (1908),  biographies  by  Louis 
Barthcm  (Eng  tr  ,  1913),  Henry  do  Jouvcnel  (Eng 
tr  ,  1929),  Pierre  Nezelov  (Eng  tr  ,  1937),  and 


_...   Antonma  Vallentm  (1948) 

was  marked  by  further  stages  in  the  development  Mirabeau,   Victor   Riquetti,   marquis  de   (vektdr', 

of  the  horse,  by  the  multiplication  and  final  ex-  murke'),  1715-89,  French  social  philosopher  and 

tinction  of  tho  giant  hogs,  and  bv  the  appearance  physiocrat,  father  of  the  statesman  Mira!>eau    His 

of  the  mastodons,  raccoons,  and  weasels     Cats,  best-known  work  is  L'Ami  dea  hommen  [the  friend 

camels,  doglike  carnivores,  and  rhinoceroses  were  of  men)  (6  parts,  1756-60) 

common,  while  species  of  a  great  ape  (Dryopithecua)  miracle,  departure  from  the  usual  course  of  nature 

inhabited  S  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa     In  the  Mio-  attributed  to  supernatural  interposition   As  Homer 

cene  there  was  a  distinct  cooling  of  the  climate,        "  


which  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  the  area  occu- 
pied by  forests  and  an  increase  in  that  occupied 
by  gi  assy  plains 

Miphkad  (mtf'kad),  gate  in  the  postexihc  wall  of 
Jerusalem  It  was  east  of  the  Temple  Neh  331 
Miquelon  (mt'kulon,  Fr  mekulS').  two  islands  (area 
83  sq  mi  )  lying  just  S  of  Newfoundland  which, 
with  the  adjacent  island  group  of  St  Pioiro  (10 
sq  mi  ),  constitutes  an  overseas  teintoiv  of  the 
French  Union  The  total  population  is  4,175, 
mainly  fishermen,  and  the  capital  is  St  Pierre  The 
islands  are  barren  and  rocky  and  often  fogbound, 
but  their  proximity  to  tho  Grand  Banks  makes 
them  a  valuable  base  for  fishermen  They  were 
settled  by  the  French  (c  1660),  taken  by  the  Brit- 
ish (1702),  returned  to  France  (1763),  twice  re- 
taken by  the  British,  and  finally  returned  (1814) 
to  France,  with  the  provision  that  they  should  be 
unfortified  Thoy  were  granted  local  autonomy  in 
1935  In  1941  a  Free  French  naval  foice  enteied 
tho  harbor  of  St  Pierre  and  took  possession  of 
strategic  points  A  plebiscite  indicated  98  percent 
in  favor  of  Gen  Charles  do  Gaullo  and  the  Free 
French  Tho  United  States  condemned  the  move 
as  contrary  to  agreements,  but  maintained  super- 
vision of  tho  St  Pierre  radio  station  In  1944  regu- 
lations of  the  Vichy  government  were  voided,  and 
St  Pierre  and  Miquelon  returned  to  France 
mir  see  VILLAOF  COMMUNITY 

Mirabeau,  Honorg  Gabriel  Riquetti,  comte  de  (im"- 
rubo,  Fr  ondra'  gitbrCel'  rek?te'  kot'  du  merabo'), 
1749-91,  French  revolutionist  and  statesman,  son 
of  Victor  de  Mirabeau  His  life  before  1789  was 
( haractenzed  bv  wild  excesses,  which  ruined  his 
health  and  caused  him  to  be  repcatedls  jailed — 
several  times  on  the  request  of  his  father,  with 
whom  he  carried  on  a  public  quarrel  The  year  1785 
found  him  an  exile  m  England,  where  he  moved  in 
Whig  cm  les,  but  m  1786  he  was  sent  on  a  sec  ret 
mission  to  Prussia  He  failed  and  betrayed  the 
trust  of  the  French  government  bv  publishing  an 
account  of  the  affair  Tho  author  of  numerous 
pamphlets  in  which  he  violently  denounc  ed  various 
abuses  of  the  ancien  regime,  he  was  elected  (1789)  a 
delegate  of  tho  third  estate  for  Aix-en- Provence  in 
the  States-General  His  clear  and  practical  ideas, 
his  fiery  eloquence,  and  his  terrifv  mg  yet  imposing 
appearanc  e  exerted  a  f  asc  ination  over  the  delegates 
and  the  populac  e  Despite  his  unsavory  personal 
reputation  he  almost  immediately  found  himself 
the  spokesman  of  the  third  estate  He  c  arriod  the 
day  when  the  king  ordered  the  States-General  to 
leave  the  hall  after  the  day's  session  had  been  de- 
clared closed,  to  the  marquis  de  Br£/e,  who  an- 
nounced the  king's  order,  Muaheau  replied  (his 
words  have  been  variouslv  reported)  "Go  and  tell 
your  master  who  sent  you  that  we  are  here  by  the 
will  of  tho  people  and  that  we  shall  not  leave  our 
plac  es  save  by  the  force  of  bay  onets  "  The  king  did 
not  use  bayonets,  and  the  assembly  remained  in 
session  and  adopted  Mirabeau's  motion  that  its 
members  were  inviolable  However,  despite  his 
sonorous  phrases,  Mirabomi  from  tho  very  begin- 
ning of  the  French  Revolution  sought  to  save  rather 
than  destroy  the  monarchy  He  realized  the  danger 
to  tho  crown  and  exerted  himself  to  create  a  con- 
stitutional kingdom  on  the  English  model  The 
radical  turn  of  events  late  in  1789  thus  drove  him 
into  a  secret  alliance  with  the  court  In  his  secret 
correspondenc  e  with  the  king  and  queen  he  reveals 
himself  as  the  actual  prime  minister,  although 
members  of  the  National  Assembly  had  been  barred 
from  cabinet  posts  by  a  law  specifically  directed 
against  him  Mirabeau's  advocacy  of  a  strong 
executive  power  for  the  king  and  his  moderate 


show-*,  inaav  Greeks  looked  upon  miracl 
everyday  manifestations  of  immortal  personalities 
often  quite  limited  in  power  Behevets  in  one 
transcendent  God,  including  the  moie  orthodox 
adherents  of  Judaism,  Chnstiamtv,  and  Islam, 
have  generally  agreed  in  explaining  miracles  by  the 
omnipotence  of  tho  one  God,  the  Creatoi,  alone 
able  to  interrupt  the  operation  of  his  decree  or  to 
delegate  power  to  a  creature  to  interrupt  it  The 
delegation  of  power  is  the  explanation  of  tho  mir- 
acles wrought  through  men  In  the  history  of 
Christianity  miracles  have  pla\ed  a  great  role 
Tho  Resurrection  has  alwavs  been  considered  the 
cential  Christian  fact  (Mat  28,  Mark  16,  Luke  24, 
John  20,  21) ,  and  the  Virgin  Birth  is  usually  c  ailed 
a  miracle  The  miracles  of  Jesus  recorded  in  the 
Gospels  are  as  follows  Raising  the  dead  Janus' 
daughter  (Mat  918,19,23-26,  Mark  522-24, 
35-4 i,  Luke  841,42,49-56),  tho  widow's  son  at 
Nam  (Luke  7  11-18),  Lazarus  (John  11)  Casting 
otit  demon*  Gadarene  swine  (Mat  8  28-34,  Mark 
61-20,  Luke  820-40),  dumb  demoniac  (Mat 
932-35),  deaf-mute  (Mat  1222,  Luke  1114), 
Syrophoenician  woman's  daughter  (Mat  15  21-28, 
Mark  7  24  JO),  child  (Mat  17  14-21,  Mark  9  17- 
29,  Luke  9  38-42) .  in  the  synagogue  (Mark  1  23-28 
Luke  4  33-37)  Healing  leper  (Mat  8  2-4,  Mark 
1  40-45,  Luke  5  12-15) ,  centurion's  palsied  servant 
(Mat  85-13,  Luke  71-10),  Peter's  mother-in- 
law,  sick  of  a  fever  (Mat  8  14  15,  Mark  1  30,31, 
Luke  438,39),  palsied  man  (Mat  91-8,  Mark 
21-12,  Luke  518-26),  two  blind  men  (Mat 
927-31),  withered  hand  (Mat  1210  13,  Mark 
31-6,  Luke  0  6-11)  .two  blind  men  (Mat  20  30-34) , 
deaf-mute  (Mark  731-37),  blind  man  (Mark 


822-26),  blind  Bartimaeus  (Mark  1046-52,  Luke 
voman  (Luke  13  11-17),  drop- 
sical man  (Luke  14  1-6),  10  lepers  (Luke  17  11- 


18  35-43),  crippled  woman  (Luke  13  11-17),  drop- 
sical  man  (Luke  14  1-6),  10  lepers  (Luke  17  11- 
19),  MaJchus'  ear  (Luke  2250,51),  nobleman's 


sick  son  (John  446-54),  feeble  man  at  the  pool 
of  Bethesda  (John  5  1-16),  man  born  blind  (John 
9)  General  stilling  tho  storm  (Mat  8  23-27,  Mark 
4  37-41 ,  Luke  8  22-25) ,  feeding  5,000  (Mat  14  15- 
21,  Mark  636-44,  Luke  912-17,  John  65-14), 
walking  on  the  water  (Mat  14  22  33,  Mark  645- 
55,  John  6  15-21),  feeding  4,000  (Mat  15  12-38, 
Mark  8  1-9),  blasting  the  fig  tree  (Mat  21  18-22, 
Mark  11  12-14,  20-24),  the  draught  of  fish  (Luke 
51-9),  turning  water  into  wine  at  Cana  (John 
2  1-11),  the  draught  of  hsh  after  tho  Resurrection 
(John  21  1-14)  See  also  Mat  4  24,25,  8  16  17, 
9  20-22,  16  30,31 ,  Mark  1  32-34,  3  10-12,  5  25  34, 
Luke  440,41,  843-48,  John  11  47,48,  Acts  1038, 
39  There  are  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  done  bv  apostles  Acts  9  36-13  Evetv 
age  of  Christianity  has  had  mnacles  supposedU 
performed  The  tiaditional  attitude  that  miracles 
happen,  in  Christian  life,  albeit  infrequently,  is 
that  of  the  Eastern  Christians  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics Protestants  genernllv  reject  miracles  except 
those  in  the  Bible  Miracles  in  Christianity  aie  es- 
pecially associated  with  saints'  bodies  and  relics 
and  with  shrines,  thus,  cures  are  especially  as- 
sociated with  relics  of  St  Anthony  of  Padua  and 
with  Lourdes  Some  saints  had  m  then  lifetime 
great  repute  for  cut  mg  the  sirk  by  supposed  mira- 
cles, such  were  St  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and  St 
Vincent  Ferrer  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  ie- 
quires  rigid  attestation  of  miracles  befoie  CANON- 
IZATION, but  does  not  officially  require  belief  in 
other  than  biblical  miracles  See  George  Douglas 
Campbell,  8th  duke  of  Argyll.  The  Rtign  of  Law 
(5th  ed,  1867,  conservative  Protestant),  J  H 
Newman.  Turn  Essays  on  Biblical  and  on  Ecdesiat- 
tical  Miracles  (1901 ,  Roman  Catholic) ,  C  S  Lewis. 
Miracles  a  Preliminary  Study  (1947,  Anglican) 


foreign  policy  were  attac  ked  by  the  Jacobins  While    miracle  play  or  mystery  play,  meaieval  form  of  tho 


he  lost  the  support  of  the  Assembly,  he  never  en- 
tirely  gained  tho  confidence  of  the  court,  partu  ular- 
ly  of  the  queen  He  thus  was  unable  to  accomplish 
an}  part  of  his  constructive  program  He  died  in 
Jan  ,  1791,  amid  impressive  manifestations  of  pub- 
he  sorrow  and  respect,  for  he  had  never  lost  his 
popularity  with  tho  masses  His  predictions  of  the 
violent  course  of  the  revolution  came  true  soon  af- 
ter  his  death.  Mirabeau,  who  was  deeply  m  debt, 


, 

drama  which  derived  from  small  scenes  or  tropes 
added  at  Easter  and  Christmas  to  the  Mass  or 
matins  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church  It  de- 
veloped from  the  10th  to  the  16th  cent  The  mira- 
cle  play  enabled  the  clergy  of  Western  Europe  to 
present  a  scriptural,  Apocryphal,  or  hagiographical 
stoiy  m  a  simple  dramatic  form  The  action  of  a 
miracle  play  was  introduced  by  a  prologue  or  by  a 
herald  who  gave  a  synopsis,  the  play  proper  fol- 
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lowed,  and  a  herald's  salute  closed  it  First  f 
in  Latin,  the  plays  were  later  performed  in  mod  ,  _ 
English,  French,  or  German  vernacular  The 
length  and  number  of  the  plays  increased,  and  the 
audience  grew  to  such  numbers  that  the  churches 
were  unable  to  contain  them  The  plays  were  next 
presented  on  the  steps  of  the  church,  and  the  au- 
dience stood  in  the  churchyard  This  resulted  in  a 
separation  of  tho  plays  from  the  regular  church 
service  Finding  that  the  plays  tended  to  l>ecomo 
realistic,  often  humorous,  and  that  they  required  lay 
actors,  the  Church  prohibited  the  clergy  from  ap- 
pearing m  plays  outside  the  church  walls  In  Eng- 
land the  direction  of  the  plays  was  assumed  by  the 
town  guilds,  who  gave  them  on  church  festival  days, 
particularly  the  feast  of  Corpus  Chnsti  The  sub- 
jects continued  to  be  biblical,  and  the  plays  were 
arranged  in  cycles  Often  the  plays  were  given  on 
stages  with  wheels,  so  that  each  episode  could  be 
presented  at  one  public  square  and  drawn  on  to 
its  next  performance  at  another,  while  a  different 
stage  succeeded  it  The  principal  English  miracle- 
play  cycles  are  the  York  Plays  (1430-40),  the 
Towneloy  or  Wakeheld  Plays  (c  1450,  in  York- 
shire), the  Coventry  Plays  (1468),  and  the  Chester 
Plays  (1475-1500)  In  France  the  plays  were 
taken  over  by  companies  of  actors,  and  in  a  charter 
given  by  Charles  VI  in  1402  to  the  most  famous 
company,  the  Confrfene  de  la  Passion,  the  word 
mistene  first  appears  The  French  mystere  du  Viel 
Testament  is  similar  to  the  extant  English  miracle 
plays  The  PASSION  PLAY  is  the  chief  modern  ex- 
ample of  the  miracle  play  In  the  15th  c  ent  a  kind 
of  offshoot  of  the  mystery  plays  appeared  in  the 
dramas  called  moralities  In  these  the  characters 
wore  abstractions  representing  good  or  evil,  and 
the  purpose  was  to  teach  a  lesson  about  living 
rather  than  to  present  biblical  history  The  great- 
eat  English  morality  is  EVBBYMAN  See  E  K  Cham- 
bers, The  Medieval  Stage  (1903),  Karl  Young,  The 
Drama  of  the  Medieval  Church  (1933) 
mirage  (mlrazh').  optical  illusion  which  causes  a 
person  to  see  what  appears  to  be  a  real  object,  or 
water,  or  a  complete  scene  in  the  distance  Such 
illusions  are  &een  when  a  body  of  water  appears  to 
be  stretched  out  before  an  observer  on  a  desert, 
although  no  such  body  of  water  is  actually  present, 
or  when  at  sea  the  inverted  image  of  a  ship  is  seen 
in  the  heavens,  or  when  some  object  actually  miles 
away  from  an  observer  and  out  of  his  line  of  vision 
(since  it  is  below  the  horizon)  appears  to  loom  up  a 
relatively  short  distance  away  These  phenomena 
can  be  explained  by  the  fact  (1)  that  light  rays  un- 
dergo REFRACTION,  i  e  ,  are  bent,  m  passing  from  a 
medium  of  one  density  into  another  of  different 
density  and  (2)  that  the  combined  surfaces  of  two 
such  media  act,  under  certain  conditions,  like  the 
surface  of  a  mirror  and  cause  the  REFLECTION  of 
the  light  rays  Since  the  density  of  the  atmosphere 
\anes  according  to  its  temperature  (the  density 
being  less  at  higher  temperatures),  a  mirage  is 
formed  when  light  rays  are  bent  in  passing  from  a 
layer  of  air  of  one  density  into  another  of  another 
density  and  when  light  rays  are  reflected  as  they 
strike  the  line  of  the  adjacent  surfaces  at  an  ex- 
tremely oblique  angle  'I  he  "lake"  mirage  in  the 
desert  is  essentially  a  reflection  of  the  skv  Light 
rays  from  a  distance  are  thrown  upward  by  the 
surface  of  the  area  of  extremely  hot  air  just  above 
the  sand,  and  the  effect  to  an  observer  at  some  dis- 
tance is  a  shimmering  expanse  which  resembles 
very  closely  the  surface  of  a  body  of  water  The 
inverted  image  of  a  ship  soon  in  the  heavens  at  sea 
is  caused  by  the  rays  of  light  from  the  ship  (below 
the  horizon)  being  bent  downward  as  thov  leave 
the  cooler  layer  of  air  directly  over  the  water  and 
reach  the  warmer  area  above  that  layer  Because 
of  continuous  bending  and  of  reflection,  the  ray* 
tend  to  follow  the  curvature  of  the  earth  and  thus 
finally  roach  the  eye  of  the  observer,  although  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  the  curvature  of  the 
earth  would  prevent  them  from  doing  so  directly 
The  image  formed  appears  to  be  that  produced  by 
an  object  somewhere  distant  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  observer  and,  therefore,  at  a  position  in  the 
sky  It  is  sometimes  inverted  because  in  the  bend- 
ing process  the  light  rays  coming  fiom  the  object 
are  changed  in  relative  position  The  type  of 
mirage  described  as  looming,  in  which  distant  ob- 
jects appeal  much  nearei  than  they  actually  are,  is 
explained  in  the  same  way  as  tho  ship  except  that 
the  image  is  not  inverted  Mirages  can  be  photo- 
graphed The  strange  phenomenon  known  as  the 
fata  morgana  (f-i'ta  morg  i'na)  [Ital  ,- Morgan  le 
Fay,  of  the  \rtlmrian  legend,  tho  supposed  author 
of  the  mirage)  is  a  foiin  of  muage  especially  in  evi- 
dence at  tho  Strait  of  Medina,  m  which  images  of 
objects  such  as  bhips,  houses,  or  men,  often  two  of 
the  same  object  with  one  inverted,  are  seen  bus- 
pended  in  the  air  over  the  object  itself  or  ou  the 
water 

Miramichi  (mlrumlshe').  river  ming  in  seveial  forks 
and  tributaries  in  central  New  Brunswick  and 
flowing  E  pa&t  Newcastle  into  the  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence at  Miramichi  Bay.  The  Bay  \\as  visited  bv 
Carticr  in  1534 

Miranda,  Francisco  de  (Sebastian  Francisco  de  Mi- 
randa) (frunsG'skodameran'da),  1750  1816,  Vone- 


CroBf  reference*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 
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auelan  revolutionist,  sometimes  called  the  Precur- 
sor, b.  Caracas.  His  birthdate  is  usually  given  as 
1756,  but  W.  S  Robertson  has  demonstrated  that 
this  is  an  error,  arising  from  confusion  with  a 
younger  brother  He  became  an  officer  in  the 
Spanish  army  and  served  under  Bernardo  de 
Galvez  in  the  Spanish  attack  on  Pensacola  (1781) 
when  Spain  was  an  ally  of  the  rel>els  in  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  He  later  saw  varied  service  as  a 
soldier  of  fortune  and  fought  under  Dumounez  in 
the  French  Revolutionary  Wars  Imbued  with 
revolutionary  ideas,  he  became  the  apostle  of  Vene- 
zuelan liberty.  He  sought  foreign  aid  and  led  an 
expedition  to  the  Venezuelan  coast  (1806),  but  this 
venture  was  a  complete  failure  After  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution  in  1810,  he  returned  and  soon 
took  a  commanding  position  in  the  patriot  forces 
He  was  dictator  for  a  short  time,  but  because  of 
increasing  misfortunes,  including  the  loss  of  Puerto 
Cabello  by  Sim6n  Bolivar  and  a  destructive  earth- 
quake m  Caracas,  he  surrendered  (1812)  to  the 
Spanish  Bolivar  and  other  patriots,  angered  bv 
his  actions,  threw  him  into  prison  The  Spanish 
seized  him  and,  contrary  to  the  <  onditions  of  sur- 
render, kept  him  imprisoned  the  rest  of  his  life 
See  biography  by  W  S  Robertson  (1929) 
Miranda,  Francisco  de  S&  de.  see  SA  UK  MIRANDA, 

FRANCISCO  DE 
Mirandola,  Giovanni  Pico  dells:  see  Pico  DELLA 

MIRANDOLA,  GIOVANNI,  CONTE 
Mirbel,  Charles  Francois  Brisseau  de  (sh<trl'  fraswh' 
breso'  du  merbol'),  1776-1854,  French  botanist, 
noted  for  hia  researches  in  the  cellular  structure 
and  embryology  of  plants  Director  of  gardens 
and  greenhouses  for  the  empire,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History , 
Paris,  in  1829  He  also  wrote  seveial  books  on  his 
subject 

Miriam  (ml'reum)  1  Sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
She  led  the  women  in  the  song  of  Miriam  Later 
she  sided  with  Aaron  against  Moses  and  was 
stricken  with  leprosy  Ex  1520,21,  Num  12. 
S  Descendant  ol  Judah  1  Chron  4  17  Miriam 
and  Mary  are  diverse  forms  of  the  same  original 
name 
Mirma  (mOr'mil)  [Heb , -fraud],  chief  Benjamite 

1  Chron  8  10 

Mir6,  Joan  (hwun'  rner6'),  1893  -,  Spanish  surrealist 
painter,  b  Barcelona  He  early  went  to  Pans, 
where  his  work  soon  attracted  attention  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  use  of  brilliant  pure  color  and  the 
juxtaposition  of  free  forms  with  geometric  lines 
It  has  been  characterized  as  psychic  automatism 
and  is  an  attempt  to  express  the  subconscious  bv 
highly  abstract  forms  In  1941  he  settled  in  Ma- 
jorca Mir6  is  particularly  well  represented  in  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York  See  study  by 
J.  J  Sweeney  (1941) 

mirror.  The  reflection  of  light  from  c  ertam  surfaces 
is  such  that  extremely  clear-cut  and  exact  repro- 
ductions of  objects  are  formed  when  the  rays  of 
light  coming  from  the  objects  fall  upon  these  sur- 
faces (see  REFLECTION)  In  optics,  a  surface  which 
can  form  such  a  reproduction  is  called  a  mirror, 
and  the  reproduction  is  known  as  the  IMAGE  of  the 
object  Usually  mirrors  are  made  of  plate  glass  one 
Bide  of  which  is  coated  with  metal  or  some  special 
preparation  to  serve  as  a  reflecting  surface  The 
junction  of  this  reflecting  surface  and  the  plate 
glass  is  called  the  mnror  line  Highly  polished 
metal  and  other  materials  serve  also  as  mirrors 
Three  common  types  of  mirror  are  the  plane  mir- 
ror or  mirror  with  a  flat,  or  piano,  surface,  the  con- 
vex mirror,  the  concave  mirror  In  a  fine  plane 
mirror  the  rays  of  light  falling  upon  it  are  reflected 
with  little  change  m  their  original  character  and 
their  relationship  to  one  another  in  space  Thus 
not  only  does  each  image  almost  exactly  match  its 
object,  but  the  setting  as  a  whole  is  also  reproduced 
and  an  illusion  of  perspective  is  created  Although 
the  image  appears  to  be  behind  the  mirror,  actu- 
ally it  is  formed  at  the  mirror  line  Its  apparent 
position  it*  the  same  distance  behind  the  mirror  as 
the  actual  object  is  in  front  of  the  mirror,  the  im- 
age is  the  same  size  as  the  object  and  is  called  a  vir- 
tual image  (i  e  ,  the  rays  of  light  from  the  object  do 
not  actually  go  to  the  imago,  but  extensions  of 
these  light  rays  appear  to  intersect  behind  the  mir- 
ror) The  exactness  of  an  imago  produced  by  a 
mirror  depends  upon  the  quality  and  condition  of 
the  mirror,  as,  for  example,  upon  the  clearness  of 
the  glass,  the  smoothness,  and  the  c leanness  The 
human  eye  often  finds  it  practically  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  the  image  in  a  good  mirror  and 
the  object  itself,  a  condition  upon  which  many  opti- 
cal illusions  depend  Convex  and  concave  mirrors 
are  known  collectively  as  spherical  mirrors,  since 
their  curved  reflecting  surfaces  are  considered  to  be 
part  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  The  common  con- 
cave typo  IB  one  in  which  the  mid-point,  center,  01 
vertex  of  the  reflecting  suiface  is  farther  away  from 
the  object  than  are  the  edges  The  center  of  the 
imaginary  sphere  of  which  it  is  a  part  is  called  the 
renter  of  curvatuie  and  each  point  of  the  mirror 
surface  is,  therefore,  equidistant  from  this  point 
A  line  extending  through  the  center  of  curvature 
and  the  mid-point  of  the  mirror  is  the  principal 
axis,  and  rays  parallel  to  it  are  all  reflected  in  such 


a  way  that  they  meet  at  a  point  on  it  lying  halfway 
between  the  center  of  curvature  and  the  vertex. 
This  point  is  called  the  principal  focus.  The  aise, 
nature,  and  position  of  an  image  formed  by  a  con- 
cave spherical  mirror  depend  upon  the  position  of 
the  object  m  relation  to  the  principal  focus  and  the 
center  of  curvature.  If  the  object  is  at  a  point 
farther  from  the  mirror  than  the  center  of  curva- 
ture, the  image  is  real  (i  e  ,  it  is  formed  directly  by 
the  reflected  rays)  and  inverted  If  the  object  is  at 
the  center  of  curvature,  the  image  is  the  same  size 
as  the  object  and  is  real  and  inverted  When  the 
object  is  inside  the  principal  focus,  the  image  is 
virtual,  is  right  aide  up,  or  erect,  and  is  larger  than 
the  object  In  the  case  of  both  the  real  and  the  vir- 
tual image  the  size  of  the  image  is  to  the  size  of  the 
object  as  the  distance  of  the  image  from  the  mirror 
is  to  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  mirror  In 
a  convex  spherical  mirror  the  mid-point  or  vertex 
of  the  mirror  is  nearer  to  the  object  than  the  edges 
— the  mirror  bulges  toward  the  object  The  image 
formed  by  it  is  always  smaller  than  the  object  and 
always  erect  It  is  never  real  because  the  (effected 
rays  diverge  outward  from  the  face  of  the  mirror 
and  are  not  brought  to  a  focus,  and  the  image, 
theiefore,  is  determined  by  their  prolongation  be- 
hind the  mirror  as  in  the  case  of  the  plane  mirror. 
The  mirror  of  the  ancient  (j  reeks  and  Romans  was 
a  disk  of  metal  with  a  highly  polished  face,  some- 
times with  a  design  on  the  back,  and  usually  with 
a  handle  In  medieval  Japan  and  also  in  China, 
some  mirrors  of  this  type  were  found  to  reflect,  on 
a  white  surface,  the  design  upon  the  back,  these 
were  called  magic  mirrors  Glat.8  mirrors  date  from 
the  Middle  Ages  They  were  made  in  large  quan- 
tities in  Venice  from  the  16th  cent.,  the  back  being 
covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  tin  mixed  with  mer- 
cury, after  1840  a  thin  coating  of  silver  was  gen- 
erally substituted  The  introduction  of  plate  glass 
for  mirrors  (17th  cent )  stimulated  the  use  of  large 
stationary  minors  as  part  of  household  furniture 
Small  bits  of  "silvered"  glass  were  much  used  m 
the  East  to  adorn  articles  of  diens  and  of  decora- 
tion The  metal  trench  mirror  of  the  First  World 
War  revived  the  manufacture  of  mirrors  of  this 
type  In  modern  aichitccture  large  areas  with 
highly  polished  surf  area  are  used  to  give  the  effect 
of  nun  ors  Mirrors  are  a  feature  of  inodei  n  interior 
decoration  They  also  play  an  important  part  in 
the  modern  astronomical  TELESCOPE 

Mirs  Bay.  ^ee  HONG  KONG 

Mirzapur  (mer'zapoor*),  town  (pop  70.944),  SE 
United  Provs  ,  India,  on  the  Ganges  river  Many 
pilgrims  visit  its  temple  to  the  Hindu  goddess 
Vindhyeshwari  Shellac  is  manufactured 

Missel  (ml'saul) ,  one  of  the  THREW  HOLY  CHILDREN 

miscarriage-  see  ABORTION 

miscegenation  (mrsljma'ahun),  the  interbreeding, 
crossing,  or  hybridization  of  persona  of  different 
racial  type  Before  the  development  of  modern 
anthropology  and  genetu  s,  opinions  differed  sharp- 
ly as  to  the  effects  of  racial  crossing  Some  found 
that  it  produced  anatomical  "disharmony,"  others 
that  it  produced  "hvbrid  vigor,"  which  is  some- 
times the  result  of  interbreeding  domestic  animals 
It  in  now  known  that  racial  crossing  is  a  process 
that  has  been  continuous  in  mankind  from  prehis- 
toric times  and  that  modern  populations,  in  Europe 
as  elsewhere,  are  products  of  this  pro<  ess  ou  a  grand 
scale  In  the  Americas  and  in  SE  Asia  and  the 
Pacific-  islands,  where  it  has  been  observed  in  recent 
times,  the  only  ill  effects  seem  to  be  on  the  person- 
ality and  character  of  the  offspring  when  there  is 
social  disapproval  of  mixed  unions  In  some  states 
of  the  United  States,  mamages  of  persons  differing 
in  race  are  prohibited  by  statute  Such  statutes  are 
held  to  be  <  onstitutional,  since  the  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  amendments  to  the  Constitution  are 
construed  as  securing  c  ivil  and  political  lights  only, 
not  privileges  of  social  or  domestic  nature. 

Mischabelh&rner  (mrshabulhur"nur),  group  of 
peaks,  Valais  canton,  Switzerland,  in  the  Pennine 
Alps  The  highest  IH  the  DOM 

misdemeanor  (mlsMIme'iiur)  At  common  law  a 
misdemeanor  was  a  crime  other  than  treason  or  a 
FKI.ONY  Although  it  might  be  a  grave  offense,  it 
did  not  affect  the  feudal  bond  or  take  away  the 
offender's  property  By  the  19th  cent  serious 
crimes  were  labeled  felonies,,  and  minor  crimes  mis- 
demeanors In  the  United  States  a  misdemeanor 
usually  is  an  offense  which  may  be  pumshed  sum- 
manly  by  fine  and  by  imprisonment  for  less  than  a 
year  Commission  of  a  misdemeanor  does  not  can- 
cel citizenship  or  subject  an  alien  to  deportation. 
In  some  states  there  are  minor  law  violations  which 
are  not  classified  as  misdemeanors,  e.g ,  traffic  of- 
fenses and  breach  of  municipal  regulations. 

Miseno,  Cape  (meza'nO),  S  Italy,  at  the  northwest 
end  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Here  Augustus  founded 
a  naval  station  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs 
in  the  9th  cent  There  are  rums  of  a  theater  and 
of  a  reservoir. 

Miserere  (mlzurfr'S,  -rar'c)  [Latin, -have  mercy), 
the  51st  (or  60th)  Psalm,  beginning,  "Miserere  mei, 
Deus  (Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God)."  It  is  one 
of  the  penitential  psalms  (see  PBALMB).  Note- 
worthy musical  settings,  are  those  of  Palestnna, 
Josquiu,  and  ALLBORI. 


Mi»g*b  (rafe'ffab)  (Hob  , -height ],  unlwated  place, 
SE  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  was  denounced  by 
Jeremiah.  Jer.  48.1. 

Mifthad  (mt'shaul).  1  Kohathite Levite.  Ex.622; 
Lev  10  4  8  Companion  of  Esra.  Neh.  8  4.  3  One 
of  the  THKBB  HOLY  CHILDREN. 

Mlshal  (ml'ahvll),  unidentified  town,  N  Palestine 
Joshua  21.30.  Misheal  Joshua  19.20  Maahal 
1  Chron  6  74 

Misham  (ml 'sham),  descendant  of  Shaharaim 
1  Chron  8  12 

Mishawak*  (mfehuwd'ku),  city  (pop  28,298),  N 
Ind  ,  on  both  banks  of  the  St  Joseph  river  and 
near  South  Bend,  settled  c  1830,  me  1899.  Its 
manufactures  include  rubber  and  woolen  apparel, 
metal  products,  automobile  transmission  units,  and 
food  products 

Miaheal  (ml'sheal),  variant  of  MIHHAL 

Mishma  (mfeh'mu)  [Heb  , -report]  1  Son  of  Ish- 
mael  Gen  25  14;  1  Chron  1  30.  2  Son  of  Simeon 
1  Chron.  4  25 

Mishmannah  (mTshm&'nu)  [Heb  ,  -fatness],  Gadite 
ally  of  David  1  Chron  12  10. 

Mishna   see  MIDRASH  and  TALMUD 

Mishraites  (mlsh'r&Ita,  mlshra'Its),  one  of  the  four 
families  of  Kirjath-jeanm  1  Chron  2  53 

Miskolc  (nilsh'kolts).  formerly  Mtskolcz,  city  (pop 
77,302),  NE  Hungary,  on  the  Sajo  river  It  is  an 
important  industrial  city,  with  large  iron  and  steel 
mills  and  varied  manufm  tures  In  the  museum  are 
Scvthian  excavations  from  the  6th  cent  B  C  and 
the  Bronze  Age  The  city  has  a  Uth-<enturv 
Gotluo  church,  a  law  school,  and  a  conservatory  of 
music  On  near-by  Mt  Avar  are  large,  state-owned 
vineyards,  and  lignite  is  mined  in  the  \icmity. 

Mispereth  (ml'spercth)  [Heb  , -number],  exile  who 
returned  from  Babylon  Neh  7  7.  Mizpar.  Ezra 
22 

mispickel .  see  AUBBNOPYRITE 

Misr   see  EGYPT 

Misrephoth-maim  (mls'refoth-ma'fm),  unidentified 
place,  N  Palestine,  to  which  Joshua  drove  the 
defeated  Canaa.ru tea  Joshua  118 

missal  [Latin, -of  the  muss],  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  book  containing  all  directions  and  texts 
neoessaiy  for  the  performance  of  Mas*  thioughout 
the  year  At  the  end  of  the  missal  arc  votive.  Masses 
and  vanous  blessings  Like  the  Roman  BHKVIAKY 
the  Roman  missal  is  in  much  more  widespread  use 
than  formerly  The  missal  is  in  Latm,  but  Englmh 
and  bilingual  editions  aie  numerous 

Missmaibi  (mWna'be).  river  rising  in  central  Onta- 
rio in  Miswnaibi  Lake,  SW  of  Kapuskiwing,  and 
flowing  266  mi  N  and  NE  to  the  Mattagumi  SW  of 
Moosonee  The  mated  stream  forms  the  Moose 

Mission,  village  (pop  1,957),  SW  British  Columbia, 
on  the  Fraser  river  and  E  of  Vancouver,  founded 
<  1861  by  Fathei  Fouquet  as  a  mission  to  the 
Northwest  Coast  Indiana  It  has  fruit  and  vege- 
table c  anneries  and  fishing 

Mission,  c  ity  (1940  pop  5,982,  1947  estimated  pop 
8,700),  extreme  S  Texas,  WNW  of  Brownsville, 
founded  1908,  me  1910  It  was  founded  on  prop- 
erty that  had  belonged  to  the  Oblate  Fathers,  whose 
chapel  (completed  1824)  still  stands  on  the  Rio 
Grande  Miswion  packs  and  cans  grapefruit  and 
other  eitrus  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  irrigated 
lower  Rio  Grande  vallev  It  has  small  industries 

Missionary  Ridge  nee  CHATTANOOGA  CAMPAIGN  and 
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missions,  term  applied  in  general  use  to  organiza- 
tions formed  for  the  purpose  of  extending  religious 
teaching,  whether  at  home  or  abroad  It  alwo 
indicates  the  stations  or  the  fields  where  such  teach- 
ing is  given  In  a  more  particular  sense  it  desig- 
nates the  efforts  to  disseminate  the  Christian 
religion  From  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  to  carry  out  his  direction  to  preach  his 
gospel  throughout  "all  the  world,"  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  has  been  in  great  part  a 
history  of  miswons  Spreading  through  Asia 
Minor,  into  Europe  by  way  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
to  Alexandria,  the  faith  rapidly  gained  converts  A 
missionary  college  was  founded  in  Alexandria  in  the 
2d  cent ,  one  at  Constantinople  m  404  The  follow- 
ing centuries  were  marked  by  notable  missionary 
labors  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Central  Europe,  and 
among  the  Northmen,  reaching  even  into  Iceland 
and  Greenland  St  PATBICK,  St  AUGUSTINE,  and 
St  BONIFACE  are  great  names  of  that  era  After 
the  Chnstiamzation  of  Europe  there  was  little  mis- 
sionary effort  until  the  16th  cent  Roman  Catholic 
missions  were  then,  as  now,  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  religious  orders  The  great  missionary 
orders  are  the  Benedictines  (which  virtually  civi- 
lized medieval  Germany),  Franciscans  (especially 
the  Capuchins),  Dominicans  (founded  for  missions 
among  the  Albigenses),  Carmelites,  and  Jesuits 
(founded  for  the  education  of  boys)  The  Jesuits 
were  the  great  missionaries  of  the  Catholic  Re- 
form (see  JBSUS,  SOCIETY  OF)  Wherever  they 
could  go,  they  went — to  the  Far  East  (see  FRANCIS 
XWIBR),  to  America,  and  to  Protestant  N  Europe 
It  was  the  Jesuits  who  kept  up  the  English 
missions  m  the  16th  and  17th  cent.  The  first 
Catholic  missionaries  in  Canada  were  Recollects, 
who  worked  m  the  first  part  of  the  17th  cent.; 
they  were  soon  followed  by  Jesuits.  Notable  of 
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these  Jesuits  were  Jerome  Lalemant,  Jean  de 
Brebeuf ,  and  Isaac  Joguefl  Their  labors  among  the 
Indians  of  the  interior  bore  great  fruit,  and  they 
may  be  regarded  as  a  principal  factor  in  the  growth 
of  the  Canadian  frontier  and  in  the  exploration  of 
Canada  and  the  upper  Mississippi  The  Jesuit 
Relations,  the  individual  journals  of  these  Jesuits, 
are  exceedingly  important  sources  of  early  Ameri- 
can history  In  the  period  of  the  conquest  of 
Central  and  South  America  by  Spam  the  Church 
sent  her  missionaries  with  the  conquerors  The 
Franciscans  and  Jesuits  were  the  most  important 
orders  m  Mexico  At  the  end  of  the  18th  cent  and 
in  the  early  19th  there  was  an  extensive  Catho- 
lic missionary  interest  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
and  many  Italians  and  French  came  to  America 
to  teach  in  the  newly  opened  country  Bardstown, 
Ky  ,  was  the  chief  center  Since  the  17th  cent 
practically  all  Roman  Catholic  missions  have  been 
administered  by  one  of  the  Roman  congregations, 
Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide  (Congregation 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith),  usually  railed  the 
Propaganda  This  is  made  up  of  cardinals,  whose 
office  is  a  palace  in  Rome  It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  papal  congregations,  for  it  directly 
administers  all  church  affairs  in  non-Catholic 
countries  (i  c  ,  countries  not  predominantly  Catho- 
lic) The  foreign  missions  are  administered  by  the 
religious  orders,  the  missionaries  being  responsible 
to  the  Piopaganda  In  Propaganda  countries 
where  there  is  a  strong  hierarchy,  the  missionaries 
are  re&ponwble  to  the  hierarchy  In  order  to  pre- 
vent overlapping,  the  Propaganda  divides  up 
among  the  various  orders  the  territory  in  which 
there  are  few  Catholics  A  new  missionary  policy 
has  been  in  practice  sinco  the  middle  of  the  19th 
cent  ,  which  emphasizes  us  most  impoitant  the 
training  of  native  clergy  and  the  ordination  of 
native  bishops  Roman  Catholic  missions  are 
supported  by  the  Propaganda,  by  the  religious 
orders,  and  by  lay  missionary  societies  Two  un- 
successful attempts  were  made  to  establish  Protes- 
tant missions  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent  ,  one 
by  French  Protestants  for  a  colony  in  Brazil  and 
the  other  a  plan  of  Guatavus  Vasa  (Gustavus  I)  of 
Sweden  for  work  among  the  Laplandeis  The 
Dutch  East  India  Company  sent  missionaries  to 
the  Malaysians  early  in  the  17th  cent ,  and  a  sem- 
inary for  the  training  of  missionaries  for  work 
among  the  American  Indians  was  carried  on  iti 
New  England  in  the  17th  cent  by  John  ELIOT 
and  Roger  WILLIAMS  (see  also  STOCKBRIDGE 
INDI\NB)  The  Society  of  Friends  also  made 
converts  among  the  Indians  In  Great  Britain 
associations  were  formed  to  encourage  tho  exten- 
sion of  the  faith  among  the  American  colonists — 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  m 
New  England  (1649),  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  (o  1698),  and  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
(1701)  Thw  Scottish  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge  appointed  (1742)  David 
BRAINERD  as  a  missionary  to  the  American  In- 
dians Denmark  sent  into  its  colonial  fields  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies  the  first  Lutheran  mission- 
aries—mainly  German  PIETISTS — in  1705  Mem- 
bers of  the  MORAVIAN  CHURCH  went  as  messengers 
of  the  Gospel  to  all  continents  except  Australia  be- 
fore 1760  A  now  missionary  spirit  was  aroused  in 
Great  Britain  at  the  end  of  the  18th  cent  by  the 
evangelistic  fervor  of  John  Wesley  and  George 
Whitefield  The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was 
formed  (1792),  and  William  CARKY  went  to  India 
Then  followed  the  founding  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  (1795)  and,  among  the  Anglicans, 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and  the 
East  (1799)  In  1813  the  Wesloyan  Methodist 
Missionary  Society  was  added  In  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  France  missionary  socie- 
ties were  organized  In  the  United  States  they 
sprang  up  all  through  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
cent  — the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  (1810),  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union  (1814),  which  supported  the 
mission  in  Burma  of  Adoniram  JCDSON,  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(1819),  and  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (1820) 
While  its  work  had  started  much  earlier,  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was  not  ac- 
tually constituted  until  1837  American  home  mis- 
sion societies  began  addressing  their  efforts  to 
Indians,  Eskimo,  Negroes,  and  settlers  on  the 
expanding  Western  frontier  and,  later,  to  immi- 
grants from  Europe  and  Asia  and  to  persons  in 
isolated  mountain  regions  of  the  South.  The  prob- 
lems of  missionaries  m  Africa  and  those  in  parts  of 
Asia  are  strongly  contrasted  In  Africa  the  people 
to  be  reached  are  m  the  more  primitive  stages  of 
aocial  and  intellectual  development  In  India 
and  China,  however,  the  inhabitants  are  the  heirs 
of  ancient  civ  ihzation,  long  historical  tradition,  and 
extensive  culture  Medical  and  educational  serv- 
ices have  proved  most  effective  in  opening  the  way 
for  spiritual  ministry  among  these  peoples.  Or- 
ganised medical  work  in  India  started  m  the 
middle  of  the  19th  cent  under  doctors  sent  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society  and  the  American 
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Board.  With  the  work  of  Alexander  Unjrv  in 
India  m  1890,  a  new  enterprise  in  missionary  effort 
on  educational  lines  was  launched  In  China  a 
number  of  Christian  colleges  and  universities  have 
been  established  Work  there  wan  started  (1807)  by 
Robert  Morrison,  representing  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  The  China  Inland  Mission,  with 
funds  and  personnel  drawn  from  several  denomina- 
tions and  countries,  was  founded  (1805)  by  J  H 
Taylor  The  opening  of  Japan  by  treaties  m  1858 
offered  an  opportunity  to  introduce  foreign  mis- 
sionaries Educational  work  has  been  an  impor- 
tant part  of  missionary  activity  there  In  1797  the 
London  Missionary  Society  laid  the  foundations  of 
missionary  work  m  the  South  Sea  Islands  Famous 
among  mission  workers  in  Africa  are  David  LIV- 
INGSTONE and  Albert  SCHWEITZER  A  marked  trend 
in  missionary  work  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
training  of  indigenous  leadership  for  church  offices 
and  administrative  positions  m  mission  enterprises 
The  International  Missionary  Council,  composed 
of  some  2b  national  and  regional  missionary  or- 
ganizations and  Christian  councils  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  was  constituted  in  1921  The  Second 
World  War  and  its  aftermath  severely  curtailed  or 
destroyed  missionary  accomplishments  in  many 
lands,  but  as  fast  as  possible  new  mission  schools, 
hospitals,  orphanages,  and  churches  arc  rising  to 
replace  those  destroyed  in  war  Missionaries  have 
been  able  to  return  to  their  stations  in  many  places 
Scattered  congregations  have  reassembled,  new 
mission  leadership  is  in  training  for  service  See 
K  8  Latourette,  A  Hutlory  of  thf  Expansion  of 
Christianity  (7  vols ,  19*7-45),  W  O  Carver, 
Chnatmn  Missions  in  Today's  World  (1942) ,  L  J 
Shafer,  The  Christian  Mission  in  Our  Day  (1944), 
John  Aborly,  An  Outline  of  Missions  (2d  od  ,  re- 
vised, 1946),  H  P  Van  Dusen,  World  Christianity, 
Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow  (1947),  K  S 
Latourotte  and  W  R  Hogg,  Tomorrow  Is  Here 
(1948),  publications  of  the  International  Mission- 
ary Council  For  Roman  Catholic  missions,  see 
works  on  the  religious  orders  and  the  publications 
(m  America)  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith  and  the  Society  of  the  D>vmo  Word 

Mississagi  (mMsa'ge),  river  rising  m  S  Ontario  NE 
of  Sault  Ste  Mane  and  flowing  140  mi  S  into  the 
North  Channel  of  Lake  Huron 

Mississippi  (ml'RiisI'pe),  state  (area  47,420  sq  mi  , 
1940  pop  2, 183,796, 1949  estimated  pop  2,130,000), 
S  United  States,  admitted  1817  as  the  20th  state 
(a  slaveholdmg  state)  JACKSON  is  tho  capital  and 
laigest  city  MFRIDIAN,  VHKSBUR<»,  HATTIES- 

BURfJ,    GREkNVlI  LB,    LAUREL,    BlLOXI,    NATCHEZ, 

and  Gi'LFPORT  (the  only  seaport)  are  the  other  im- 
portant cities  Across  the  MISSISSIPPI  river,  from 
which  the  state  takes  its  name  and  which  forms 
most  of  its  western  boundary,  he  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana  Louisiana  also  cuts  into  S  Mississippi 
along  the  parallel  of  lot  31°N  like  the  toe  of  a  boot 
until  it  reaches  the  PEARL  river,  which  foims  the 
lower  part  of  the  westein  boundary  Mississippi 
Sound,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  forms  the 
rest  of  the  nouthern  lino,  Alabama  is  on  the  oast, 
Tennessee  on  the  north  Where  the  Tennessee 
river  loops  across  the  extreme  northeast  coiner  of 
the  state,  the  surface,  generally  hillv,  reaches  its 
greatest  height  (806  ft  )  Most  distim  tive  region 
in  the  state's  varied  topograph-v  is  the  flat  alluvial 
plain  between  the  Mississippi  and  Y\zoo  rivers 
The  Delta,  as  it  is  called,  a  highly  productu  e  cotton 
area,  "begins  in  the  lobby  of  the  Peabody  Hotel  in 
Memphis  and  ends  on  Catfish  Row  in  Vicksburg  " 
A  wide  belt  of  longleaf  yellow  pine,  the  piny  woods, 
covers  most  of  S  Mississippi  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  coastal  plain  meadows  Hero  aie  lumbering 
and  allied  industries,  not  so  flouiislun^  as  m  the 
early  decades  of  the  20th  cent ,  but  still  important 
Most  of  the  state's  many  rivers  belong  to  either  the 
Mississippi  river  or  the  Alabama  river  system,  with 
the  Pontotoc  Ridge  the  divide  Mississippi  has  an 
almost  subtropical  climate,  and  the  average  annual 
rainfall  is  more  than  50  in  One  of  the  most  pre- 
dominantly rural  states  in  the  Union,  it  is  second  in 
the  production  of  cotton  Soil  eiosion,  resulting 
from  overcultivation  of  the  crop,  and  the  boll 
weevil  have  led  to  the  increased  adoption  of  ^cien- 
tific  farming  techniques  and  to  agricultural  diversi- 
fication, which  has  resulted  in  a  great  rise  in  live- 
stock raising  and,  especially,  dam  mg  Corn,  oats, 
hay,  sorghum,  sweet  potatoes,  pecans,  soybeans, 
truck,  and  tung  nuts  are  also  grown  The  state's 
most  valuable  mineral  lesouicos,  natural  gas  and 
petroleum,  have  been  developed  onlv  since  the 
1930s  Industry  has  also  grown  rapidK  since  oil 
development  began  and  has  been  helped  by  the 
TENNESSEE  VALLEY  \UTHORITY  and  the  state's 
Balance  Agriculture  with  Industrv  program  Under 
the  BAWI  plan  many  communities  have  subsidized 
and  attracted  new  industries,  and  industrial  prod- 
ucts, including  cotton  textiles,  have  exceeded  in 
value  those  of  agriculture  in  recent  years  There  19 
a  small  but  profitable  fishing  industry  on  the  Gulf 
coast  Heinando  De  Soto's  expedition  doubtless 
wandered  (1540-42)  through  this  region  of  the 
Choctaw,  Chiokasaw,  and  Natchez  Indians,  but  the 
first  permanent  white  settlement  was  not  made 
until  1699,  when  the  sieur  d'lberville  established  a 
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French  colony  on  Biloxi  Bay  The  region  was  part 
of  LOUISIANA  until  1763,  when,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  England  received  practically  all  tho  French 
territory  E  of  the  Mississippi  and  also  the  Flondas, 
which  had  belonged  to  Spain  English  colonists, 
many  of  them  retired  soldiers,  had  made  the 
Natcthei  district  a  thriving  agricultural  community 
producing  tobacco  and  indigo  by  the  tune  Bernardo 
de  Galvez  captured  it,  along  with  the  Hondas,  for 
Spam  m  1781  By  the  Treaty  of  Pans  of  178,4 
following  the  American  Revolution,  the  United 
States,  with  fchighsh  approval,  claimed  lat  3l°N  a* 
its  southern  boundary  in  the  West  Spam  denied 
this  claim,  and  the  long,  involved  WEST  FLORIDA 
CONTROVERSY  ensued  Spain  accepted  the  3 1st 
parallel  as  its  northern  boundary  in  the  Pincknev 
treaty  (1705)  but  did  not  evacuate  Natchez  until 
the  ai rival  of  American  troops  in  1798  Congress 
immediately  created  Mississippi  Territory,  with 
Natchez  as  Capital  and  William  C  C  Claiborne  as 
governor  Aftei  Geoigia's  cession  (1802)  of  its 
Western  landa  to  the  I  mtcd  States  <aee  YAZOO 
LAND  CLAIMS)  and  the  Louisiana  Purchase  (1803), 
a  land  boom  swept  Mississippi  The  high  prioc  for 
cotton  and  cheap,  feitile  land  brought  settlers 
thronging  in,  most  of  them  via  the  NATCHEZ 
TRACE,  from  the  Southern  piedmont  regions  and 
even  from  New  Kngland  A  few  attained  great 
wealth,  many  mote  sunplv  managed  a  living  The 
terntory  was  extended  in  1804  and  again  in  1810, 
and  in  1817  Mississippi  became  a  state  with  sub- 
stantially its  present  boundaries,  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  Mississippi  Terntor>  was  then  organized  as 
Alabama  Tenitorv  The  aristocratic  planter  ele- 
ment of  the  Natchez  region  at  first  dominated  the 
goveinmerit,  as  the  state's  first  constitution  (1817) 
showed,  but  with  the  spread  of  Jacksonmn  de- 
moeracv  the  small  farmer  came  into  his  own,  and 
the  new  constitution  adopted  in  1832  was  quite 
liberal  foi  its  time  In  1832  also  was  concluded  a 
treaty  by  which  the  Chickasaw  Indians  \ielded 
their  remaining  lands,  thus  ending  the  pressure  of 
land  hungoi,  which  had  driven  virtually  all  Indians 
out  of  the  state  Missismppians  weie  among  the 
leading  Southotn  expansionists,  and  Robert  J 
WALKER,  Henrv  S  I'ooTir,  John  A  QUITMAN,  and 
Jefferson  D  VVIH  afntated  for  or  fought  in  the  Mexi- 
can War  Although  the  Union  was  generally  re- 
vered by  the  old  established  families  and  bv  the 
small  farmers,  a  strong  middle  class  swept  them 
along  into  secession  on  Jan  9,  1861  State  pride 
was  lughh  gratified  in  the  choice  of  Davis  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Confedei  acv  Civil  War  fighting  did  not 
reach  Mississippi  until  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh  in 
April,  1862,  when  Union  forces  were  victorious  at 
CORINTH  and  IUKA  Grant's  brilliant  and  persistent 
VICKSBFRC;  CVMPUON  ended  large-scale  fighting  in 
the  state,  but  more  destruction  was  caused  by 
Gen  W  T  Sherman  in  his  march  from  Vicksbuig 
to  Meridian,  and  the  cavalry  of  both  arnues,  pai- 
tuularly  the  Confederate  command  of  Gen.  N  B 
Forrest,  continued  actives,  as  did  the  resistance  of 
anti-Confederate  inegulars  especially  in  Jones  co 
After  the  war  Mississippi  abolished  slavery  but  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  Thnteenth  and  Fourteenth 
amendments  and  in  March,  1867,  under  the  con- 
gressional plan  of  RECONSTRUCTION  was  organised 
with  Arkansas  into  a  military  distnct  commanded 
by  Gen  K  O  C  Old  With  the  defeat  of  a  Re- 
publican constitution  in  1868,  civil  government  was 
suspended,  and  the  next  year  all  ex-Confederates 
were  disqualified  as  officeholders  The  same  con- 
stitution, made  less  objectionable  to  the  people, 
was  approved  in  Nov  ,  1869,  and  Mississippi,  con- 
trolled by  scalawags  and  carpetbaggers,  was  re- 
admitted to  the  Union  early  in  1870  Extiavagance 
and  con  upturn  were  the  hallmaiks  of  government 
until,  m  the  bitter  election  of  1876,  the  Republicans 
were  defeated  Lucius  Q  C  LAMAR  figured  largely 
in  the  Democratic  triumph  and  was  tho  state's  most 
prominent  national  figure  for  many  years  On  the 
rums  of  the  shattered  plantation  econotm  rose  the 
sharecroppmg system,  the  mere  hant  and  the  hanker 
replaced  the  planter  in  having  the  largest  financial 
interest  in  tho  farming  Too  often  the  s\  stem  made 
the  sharecroppers,  white  as  w  oil  as  black,  little  more 
than  economic  slaves  Tho  landowner,  however, 
maintained  his  hold  on  politics  until  1904,  when  the 
small  farmers,  still  the  dominant  voting  group, 
elected  James  K  Vat  daman  governor  This 
agrarian  revolt  did  not,  however,  alter  a  deep-seated 
obscurantism  which  was  reflected  in  the  "Jim 
Crow"  law  (1904),  prohibition  (1908),  and  the  ban 
on  the  teaching  of  evolution  in  the  public  schools 
(1926)  Since  the  disastious  Mississippi  flood  of 
1927  the  K'deral  goMMiunent  has  taken  over  flood- 
con  tiol  woik  The  iace  problem  still  plagues  Mis- 
sissippi where,  until  1940,  Negroes  had  for  years 
constituted  slightly  more  than  half  the  total  popu- 
lation, which  is  almost  100  percent  native-born  In 
Reconstruction  days,  the  Republicans  could  win 
only  with  solid  Negro  support,  and  after  the  end  of 
Reconstruction,  Negroes  were  hurdlv  encouraged 
to  vote  White  bupremacy  was  bolstered  by  the 
constitution  of  1890,  later  used  as  a  model  by  other 
Southern  btates  and  still  in  force,  a  prospective 
voter  mav  be  required  to  read  and  interpret  any  of 
its  provisions.  Because  at  that  tune  most  Negioes 
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could  not  read  (neither  could  many  white  men,  but 
the  test  was  rarely  applied  to  them),  they  were 
legally  disfranchised  The  state,  however,  has  made 
valiant  efforts  to  wipe  out  illiteracy  (it  long  had 
the  highest  rate  in  the  country),  spending  more 
than  half  its  income  in  recent  voars  on  its  segre- 
gated schools  for  white  and  Negro  children  The 
fact  that  many  Negroes,  especially  veterans  of  the 
Second  World  War,  qualified  successfully  in  recent 
elections  (few  actually  voted)  is  evidence  of  the 
success  of  Mississippi's  educational  program  The 
Negroes  are  feared  and  hated  as  economic  competi- 
tors by  the  poor  whites  or  "peckerw  oods"  (who 
also  despise  the  more  economically  secure  whites) 
It  is  to  the  poor  whites  that  Negrophobes  such  as 
the  late  Sen  Theodore  O  BILBO  and  Congressman 
John  Rankm  appeal  In  the  Second  World  War 
thousands  of  Negioes  left  the  state  for  the  North, 
eonsequenth  decreasing  the  state's  labor  supplv 
In  1948  Mississippi  abandoned  the  DemociatK 
party  and  suppoited  J  Strom  Thurmond,  the 
States'  Rights  party  candidate  for  President  The 
Univ  of  Mississippi  at  Oxford  is  the  state's  leading 
educational  institution  Several  Mississippians 
have  won  literary  renown  by  their  widely  different 
interpretations  of  Mississippi  life,  notably  William 
laulkner,  Stark  Young,  Eudoia  Weltv,  William 
Alexander  Percy,  David  L  C'ohn,  Hoddmg  Carter, 
Robert  Rylee,  and  James  Street  See  J  F  II 
( 'Ijuborno,  Mississippi  as  a  Pronnce,  Territory,  and 
Klati  (1880),  Robeit  Lowrv  and  W  H  McCardle, 
A  History  of  Mississippi  (1891),  J  W  (lamer, 
Reconstruction  in  Mississippi  (1901),  Duubar 
Rowland,  History  of  Mississippi  (1925),  D  L 
Cohn,  God  Shakes  Creation  (1935)  and  Where  I  Was 
Born  and  Raised  (1948),  Federal  Writers'  Project, 
Mississippi  a  Guide  to  the  Magnolia  State  (1938), 
C  S  Sydnor  and  Charles  Bennett,  Mississippi 
History  (1939) ,  Hoddmg  Carter,  Lower  Mississippi 
(1942),J  R  Bettersworth,  Confederate  M ississippi 
(1943),  Herbert  Weaver,  Mississippi  Fanners, 
1850-1860  (1945) 

Mississippi,  river,  105  mi  long,  rising  in  8  Ontario 
E  of  the  Kawartha  Lakes  and  flowing  NE  into 
Mississippi  Lake,  then  northerly  to  the  Ottawa 
below  \rnpnor  It  is  navigable  for  small  steamers 

Mississippi,  river,  <  2,350  ml  long,  pnne  ipal  river  of 
the  United  States,  the  "main  stem"  of  a  vast  sys- 
tem that  drains  an  area  of  t  1,244,000  sq  mi  Its 
drainage  basin  covers  all  or  parts  of  31  states  and 
small  parts  of  two  Canadian  provinces  The  Missis- 
sippi rises  in  N  Minnesota,  near  Lake  Itase  a,  and 
flows  generally  S  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  are  on  its  east  bank, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisi- 
ana border^ its; west  bank  The  upper  Mississippi 
(north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  river)  is  a  e oni- 
paratively  narrow,  dear  stream  flowing  between 
limestone  bluffs  From  its  source  to  the  Falls  of  St 
Anthony  at  Minneapolis,  it  is  not  navigable,  be- 
low that  city,  a  channel  with  a  minimum  depth  of 
9  ft  runs  to  the  Gulf  This  channel  is  maintained 
between  Minneapolis  and  the  mouth  of  the  Missou- 
ri by  26  federal  locks  and  dams,  construe  turn  of  a 
27th  channel-improvement  project,  just  N  of  St 
Louis,  was  started  in  1947  Below  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri,  the  Mississippi  is  known  as  the  lower 
Mississippi,  it  takes  the  muddv  color  of  the  Missou- 
ri, follows  a  much  more  winding  and  variable 
course,  arid  haw  a  wide  alluvial  vallev  of  great  fertil- 
ity which  is  lower  in  some  places  than  the  river's 
surfac  e  The  river  has  c  arried  down  vast  quantities 
of  sediment,  forming  a  delta  that  is  <  rossod  by  the 
river's  several  mouths  It  extends  out  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexu  o  Jetties  (authorized  by  Congress  in 
187.1)  were  built  by  James  B  EADS  to  provide  a 
sediment-free  navigation  channel  through  South 
Pass  to  the  Gulf  The  Mississippi's  prim  ipal  tribu- 
taries from  the  east  are  the  St  Croix,  the  Chippe- 
wa,  the  Wisconsin,  the  Rock,  the  Illinois,  the  Kas- 
kaskia,  the  Ohio,  the  Yasoo,  and  the  Big  Black 
nvers,  from  the  west  come  the  Minnesota,  the  Iowa 
with  the  Cedar,  the  Skunk,  the  Des  Monies,  the 
Missouri,  the  St  Francis,  the  White,  the  Arkansas, 
and  the  Red  rivers  Cities  on  the  Mississippi  in- 
clude St  Cloud,  Minneapolis,  St  Paul,  and 
Wmona,  Minn  ,  La  Crosse  and  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Wis  ,  Dubuque,  Clinton,  Davenport,  Muscatme, 
Burlington,  1'ort  Madison,  and  Keokuk.  Iowa, 
Mohne,  Rock  Island,  Qumcy,  Alton,  East  St 
Louis,  and  Cairo,  111  ,  Hannibal,  St  Louis,  Ste 
Genevieve,  and  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo  ,  Wukhffe 
and  Milkman,  Ky  ,  Memphis,  Tenn  ,  Helena, 
Ark  ,  Vicksburg  and  Natchez,  Miss  ,  and  Vidalia, 
Baton  Rouge,  Plaquemine,  and  New  Orleans,  La 
The  Mississippi  river  has  a  long  record  of  disas- 
trous floods,  especially  in  its  lower  course,  where  it 
receives  its  larger  affluents  Levee  building  began 
in  1717  at  New  Orleans  under  the  French  By  the 
middle  of  the  19th  cent  there  waa  an  almost  con- 
tinuous line  of  levees  reaching  N  to  Memphis  But 
as  the  Mississippi  became  increasingly  confined, 
its  flood  crests  rose  ever  lugher  and  the  levees  were 
frequently  washed  away  or  broken  The  valleys 
of  the  river  itself  and  those  of  many  of  its  tribu- 
taries were  visited  almost  yearly  by  floods  that  in- 
undated cities  and  farmlands,  destroying  homes 
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and  crops,  crippling  industries,  interrupting  trans- 
portation, and  taking  many  lives  In  1917  Con- 
gress passed  a  flood-control  act,  first  of  a  series  of 
Federal  acts  designed  to  improve  and  extend  flood 
control  Following  the  flood  of  1927,  which  was  a 
national  disaster,  the  need  for  effective  Federal  aid 
was  more  clearly  recognized  The  important  flood- 
control  act  of  1928  was  passed,  and  the  program  of 
Edgar  Jadwm,  then  c  hiof  engineer  of  the  U  S 
army,  was  adopted.  From  those  stem  the  wide- 
spread projects  and  the  Federal  expenditures  of 
billions  of  dollars  yeaily  which  are  rendering  the 
Mississippi  system's  floods  less  destructive  Hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  high  strong  levees  and  floodwalls 
have  risen  along  the  banks  of  the  river  and  on  those 
of  many  of  its  affluents  Cutoffs  have  eliminated 
the  dangerous,  winding  channels  An  improved 
main  channel  increases  the  rner's  flood-carrying 
capacity  Channel-improvement  projects  also  have 
been  instituted  on  many  of  its  tubutanes  Hood- 
ways,  for  use  when  Mississippi  river  stages  are 
dangerously  high,  divert  some  of  the  extra  water 
The  Birds  Point-New  Madrid  Floodvvay ,  34  mi 
long,  is  near  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  below 
Cairo,  III  The  Morganza  Flood  way,  d  to  10  mi 
wide,  and  the  West  Ate  hafalava  Floodway,  7  to  8 
mi  wide,  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Atehafalaya 
river  in  Louisiana,  with  the  nver,  tho>  help  to 
c  arr>  flood  \vuters  S  to  the  Gulf  The  Bonnet  Carre 
Spillway,  above  New  Orleans,  channels  flood  waters 
to  Lake  Pontchartram  The  federal  government's 
flood-control  program  also  provides  for  it  number 
of  dams  and  reservoirs  on  many  of  the  Mississippi's 
tributaries,  particularly  at  their  headwaters  fr  lood- 
cemtrol  const  ructions  in  connection  with  the  lower 
Mississippi  valley  and  navigation  improvements 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  M-ssissippi  River 
Commission  and  are  exec  uted  bv  the  U  S  Corps  of 
Engineers  The  commission  was  established  by 
Congress  in  1879,  it  is  a  seven-man  body  of  engi- 
neers, appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  three  of  whose  members,  me  ludmg  its  presi- 
dent, are  chosen  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
The  great  waterway  was  muc  h  used  by  the  Indians, 
and  Coronado  on  his  eastward  exploration  in  1541 
heard  rumors  of  it  and  of  fleets  of  boats  At  about 
the  same  time  De  Soto  coming  trom  the  east  had 
reac  hed  and  crossed  it,  and  after  his  death  his  body 
was  sunk  in  its  waters  The  Spanish  discover}  was 
not,  however,  effective  It  remained  for  the  Frenc  h 
to  make  real  use  of  the  Mississippi  After  Mar- 
quette  and  Jolliet  reached  the  river  in  lf>73,  it  was 
really  opened  to  white  knowledge  La  Salle  went 
down  the  river  to  its  mouth  in  lbS2,  claiming  the 
territory  for  !•  ranee  He  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt 
to  find  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  a  return  trip  from 
Prance  Despite  his  tragedy,  France  did  appro- 

Rriate  the  river,  and  the  founding  of  New  Orleans 
y  Bienville  in  1718  extended  the  I'reneh  North 
American  empire  to  its  final  reach  The  Mississippi 
was  a  r  renc  h  river  in  the  18th  c  cut  ,  and  the  settle- 
ments of  Cahokia,  Kaskaskia,  Prauie  du  Chien, 
and  St  Louis  created  a  chain  of  I'rench  control, 
with  centers  of  Frenc  h  trade  This  sec  tion  of  em- 
pire was  untouched  by  the  fighting  of  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars,  and  as  they  drew  to  a  close  it 
was  transferred  (1762)  to  Spam  Spanish  control 
c  reatod  a  problem  for  farmers  of  the  then  U  S 
West  (especially  Kentucky  and  Tennessee),  and 
the  treaty  rights  for  use  of  the  Mississippi  were  a 
source  of  international  wrangling  The  situation 
also  had  its  bearing  on  schemes — more  or  less 
traitorous — to  set  up  separate  Western  nations  in 
conjunc  tion  with  Spain  James  Wilkinson  seems  to 
have  entertained  such  ideas,  and  Aaron  Burr  was 
ace  used  of  e  loudv  sc  hemes  of  the  sort  These  possi- 
bilities c  ame  to  an  end  with  the  Louisiana  l*urc  hase 
in  1803  The  Mississippi  bv  that  stroke  became  an 
entirely  American  river  It  was  used  immediately 
for  the  great  westward  thrust  of  Amenc  an  migra- 
tion, and  the  river  ports  became  busy  centers  of 
men  going  west  by  flatboat,  raft,  keel  boat,  and — 
later—  steamboat  The  steamboat  age  on  the  West- 
ern waters  saw  the  Mississippi  in  its  full  glory  Ks- 
pecially  after  the  1830s  the  transport  bv  river 
steamer  was  an  essential  part  of  Arnenc  an  life,  and 
the  vessels  became  more  and  more  fancy  as  the 
trade  was  more  and  more  luc  rativo  Meanwhile, 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  being  peopled 
and,  according  to  the  theories  of  histonnns  of  the 
frontier  (notably  Frederick  J  Turner),  was  produc- 
ing in  the  settlers  the  basis  of  American  democracy 
as  we  know  it  today  The  river,  however,  flowed 
from  north  to  south  out  of  free  territory  into  slave- 
holding  territory,  and  it  was  to  witness  some  of  the 
severest  fighting  that  arose  from  the  war  of  the 
sections.  Traffic  from  the  North  naturally  ceased 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Union 
was  anxious  to  restore  it  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  politically  important  Northwest  Even  more 
important  for  the  Union  was  the  fac  t  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi made  a  splendid  invasion  route  Victorious 
on  the  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  system,  the  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Cumberland  (at  Fort  Henry,  Fort 
Donelson,  and  Shiloh),  the  Union  with  its  superior 
naval  forced  took  I&LAND  No  10  and  Memphis  in 
Juno,  1862  Two  months  earlier  New  Orleans  had 
fallen  to  a  combined  Union  navai  and  military  ex- 


pedition coming  out  of  the  Gulf  The  Confederates 
doggedly  held  on  to  Vuksburg,  but  the  city  finally 
succumbed  to  U  S  Grant's  persistence  (see  VICKB- 
BURG  CAMPAIGN)  on  July  4,  1863,  and  with  Port 
Hudson  surrendering  immediately  thereafter,  the 
Union  had  e  omplete  control  of  the  river  Vicksburg, 
rivaling  Gettysburg  as  the  most  important  single 
victory  of  the  war,  not  only  completed  Union 
domination  of  the  Mississippi  but  also  effectively 
cut  the  trans-Mississippi  West  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  Confederae-y  The  loss  of  the  supplies  had  a 
serious  effec  t  in  bringing  about  the  desperate  con- 
dition of  the  South  at  the  tune  of  defeat  The 
river  was  never  again  to  have  its  old  glory  Steam- 
boat traffic  was  resumed  and  w  as  of  great  economic 
value,  but  the  railroad  had  come,  and  the  river 
ports  were  to  molder  slowly  awav  The  record  that 
Mark  Twain  left  in  Life  on  the  Mississippi  (1883) 
of  the  river  life  and  that  great  river  pilot,  Horace 
E  Bixby,  was  but  the  preseivation  of  the  memory 
of  a  day  past  Today  traffic  is  heavy  on  the  river, 
but  it  is  no  longer  vital  There  aie  many  river  boats 
and  the  descendants  of  the  legendary  John  Henry 
still  load  and  unload  the  rivet  cargoes,  hut  to  the 
general  public  of  the  nation  the  Mississippi  is  moro 
a  matter  of  golden  legend  and  of  flood  control  than 
of  commerce  See  Lylc  Saxon,  Father  Mississippi 
(1927),  Ben  Lucien  Burman,  Ihy,  River  to  Cross 
(1940),  Hoddmg  Courtor,  Lower  Mississippi 
(1942),  Walter  Kavighurst,  U ppn  Mississippi 
(rev  ed  ,  1944),  Edwin  Hosskam  ami  Louise  Ross- 
kam,  Towboat  River  (1948),  Richard  A  Bisscll, 
A  Stretch  on  the  River  (1950),  Louis  C  Hunter, 
Steamboats  on  the  Westtrn  Rivers  (1960) 

Mississippi,  University  of,  at  University,  near  Ox- 
ford, state  supported,  coeciuc  ational ,  chartered 
1844,  opened  1848  It  includes  a  liberal  arts  col- 
lege and  schools  of  c  ornmerc  e  and  business  admin- 
istration, education,  engineering,  law,  medicine, 
and  pharmacy  The  Business  Research  Bureau, 
established  in  1941,  has  aided  small  business 

Mississippian  period    see  CARBONIFEROUS  PERIOD. 

Mississippi  Scheme,  plan  formulated  by  John  L\w 
for  the  colonization  and  commercial  exploitation  of 
the  Mississippi  vallev  and  other  Fiench  colonial 
areas  In  1717  the  trench  meichant  Antome 
Crozat  transferred  his  monopoly  of  commercial 
privileges  in  LOUISIANA  and  Canada  to  Law,  who, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  French  regent,  Philippe 
II  d'Orleans,  organized  the  Cornpagnie  d'Occidont 
Its  shares  first  depreciated  in  value  but  rose  rapidly 
when  Law,  director  of  the  new  roval  bank,  prom- 
ised to  take  over  the  stock  at  par  at  an  eai  ly  date 
In  1719  the  company  absorbed  several  other  or- 
ganizations for  the  development  of  the  Indies, 
China,  and  Africa,  and  Law  thus  conti oiled  French 
colonial  trade  The  consolidated  company,  re- 
named the  Compagme  des  Indes,  issued  quantities 
of  stock,  ami  the  crown  conceded  to  it  conti  ol  of 
finances  When  the  M  ississippi  Company  (as  it  was 
commonly  called)  was  given,  among  other  privi- 
leges, the  right  of  fai  mmg  the  revenues,  it  assumed 
the  state  debt,  and  public  confidence  was  so  un- 
bounded that  a  wild  orgy  of  speculation  in  its  shares 
set  in  The  climax  was  reached  with  the  amalgam- 
ation of  the  company  and  the  royal  bank  in  1720 
Overexpansion  of  its  activities,  the  almost  complete 
lack  of  any  real  assets  in  the  colonial  areas,  and  the 
haste  with  which  Law  proceeded  soon  brought  an 
end  to  his  scheme,  despite  several  diastic  edicts  A 
few  speculators  sold  their  shares  in  time  to  make 
huge  profits,  but  most  were  ruined  by  the  "Missis- 
sippi Bubble  "  In  the  governmental  crisis  that  fol- 
lowed, his  system  was  abolished  and  Law  fled  the 
country  (Dec  ,  1720)  Although  a  failure  m  its  fi- 
nancial aspects,  the  Mississippi  Scheme  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  largest  influx  of  settlers  into 
Louisiana  up  to  that  time 

Mississippi  Sound,  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  c  80 
im  long  and  7  to  15  mi  wide,  separated  from  the 
Gulf  by  a  series  of  narrow  islands  and  sand  bars 
and  extending  from  Lake  Borgne  on  the  west  to 
Mobile  Bay  on  the  east  It  washes  the  shores  of 
Mississippi  and  part  of  Alabama  Bav  St  Louis, 
Pass  Christian,  Gulfport,  Biloxi,  and  Pascagoula, 


Miss  ,  are  on  Mississippi  Sound 

Mississippi  State  College,  at  St ....    „_.  

Starkville,  with  land-grant  support,  coeducational, 


at  State  College,  near 


chartered  1878,  opened  1880,  called  an  agricultural 
and  mechanical  college  until  1932  It  has  schools 
of  agriculture,  business  and  industry,  education, 
engineering,  and  science  The  state  chemistry  and 
plant  offices  are  here 

Mississippi  State  College  for  Women,  at  Columbus, 
the  first  state-supported  woman's  col  lego,  chartered 
1884,  opened  1885  as  Mississippi  Industrial  Insti- 
tute and  College,  renamed  1920  Liberal  arts, 
music,  and  vocational  courses  are  included 

Missolonghi  (mlsuldng'ge)  or  Mesolonghi  (meau-), 
Gr  Mesolonffion  (mesdldng'gfion),  town  (pop. 
10,565),  W  central  Greec  e,  a  port  on  an  inlet  of  the 
Gulf  of  Patras.  Missolonghi  waa  a  major  strong- 
hold of  the  Greek  insurgents  in  the  Greek  War  of 
Independence.  It  successfully  resisted  a  Turkish 
siege  in  1822  and  held  out  heroically  against  a 
second  siege  from  1825  to  1826,  when  the  Turks 
captured  it.  It  was  at  Missolonghi  that  Lord 
Bvrondiedin  1824. 
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MiMoula  (mfoSolu),  city  (pop  18,440),  co  aeat  of 
Missoula  oo  ,  W  Mont ,  on  the  Clark  Fork  (called 
here  the  Missoula)  very  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Bitterroot,  ino  1889.  Settlement  began  at  Hell 
Gate  Canyon  in  1860  but  later  centered  at  the 
present  location  a  few  miles  away  The  coming  of 
railroads  (1883,  1008)  stimulated  growth,  and  the 
city  has  railroad  shops  Missoula,  in  the  midst  of 
watered  agricultural  valleys  and  large  forests,  has 
some  lumbering  industry  and  food-processing 
plants  (including  the  refining  of  beet  sugar) 
Montana  State  Umv  (see  MONT\NA,  UNIVKBHITY 
ot)  much  affoctH  the  life  of  the  city  The  US 
Forest  Service  has  a  regional  office  here  Fort 
MiHSOula  was  established  near  by  in  1877 
Missouri  (mlzocVre,  mlzoo'ru),  state  (69,270  sq 
mi  ,  1940  pop  3,784,604,  1949  estimated  pop 
3,035,000),  central  United  States,  admitted  1821 
by  the  MISSOURI  COMPROMISE  as  the  24th  state  (a 
slaveholding  state)  The c  apital  is  JEFFERSON  CITY, 
and  the  largest  titles  are  SAINT  Louis  and  KANH\S 
CITY  Missouri  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Iowa, 
on  the  west  by  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma, 
and  on  the  south  by  Arkansas,  the  Mississippi 
river  on  the  east  separates  it  fiom  Illinois  and  (in 
the  extreme  southeast)  from  Kentuc  kv  and  Ten- 
nessee The  state  lies  north  of  lat  .*<>°,JO'N  except 
for  a  small  area  in  the  extreme  southeast  which 
thrusts  into  Aikansas  Two  great  rivers  have  dono 
much  to  determine  life  andhistorv  in  Missouri 
The  Mississippi  tied  the  legion  to  tlio  South,  par- 
ticularly to  New  Orleans,  and  the  Mibsovm,  which 
( rossps  tho  state  from  west  to  east  to  enter  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  St  Louis,  was  the  greatest  avenue  of  the 
pioneer  advance  westward  a<  ross  the  continent 
The  tributaiies  to  the  two  have  also  pHved  a  largo 
part  in  the  storv  of  Missouri  The  region  N  of  the 
Missouri  is  largely  prairie  land,  gi  owing  torn 
and  hvestoc  k,  not  unlike  the  Iowa  plains  to  tho 
noi th  Most  of  the  region  S  of  the  Missouri  is 
covered  bv  the  foothills  and  the  plateau  of  tho 
OPAKK  MouNT\iN8,  with  soft  lull  scenery  and 
Homo  fruit  orchards,  the  region  is  known  for  tho 
simple  customs,  the  superstitions,  and  "batkwatd- 
ness"  of  its  lull  people  In  the  southwest  there  is  a 
shaft  of  flat  land,  a  part  of  the  Gieat  Plains,  wheio 
hvestoc  k  and  forage  c  rops  are  raised,  and  in  tho 
southeaht  below  Cape  Curardeau  are  tho  cotton 
fields  of  the  Mississippi  flood  plain  This  south- 
eastern region  was  much  improved  after  tho  estab- 
lishment of  a  drainage  s\  stem  in  1805  Most  of  Un- 
well-watered state  would  be  affected  b\  the  de- 
velopment of  the  long-disc  ussed  Missouri  Vallev 
\uthority  (see  MIHHOURI  mvm  HAHIN  PBOJKCT) 
The  many  nvers  ha\e  frequently  and  disastrously 
flooded  the  feitilo  land  and  eroded  it  The  water- 
way s  have  been  important  sine  e  far  bac  k  in  geologic 
time  Swampy  prehistoric  jungles  have  left  their 
traces  m  the  c  oat  deposits  and  fire  <  lavs  m  various 
parts  of  the  state  Retreating  glac  lers  of  tho  Ico 
\ge  built  the  fertile  plains  m  tho  north,  and  inland 
s«a»s  laid  down  tho  deposits  of  limestone  and  sand- 
stone that  have  proved  useful  Even  more  useful 
have  been  other  mineral  deposits — c  oal  in  tho 
west  and  the  north  cential  section,  lead  m  tho 
southeast,  zinc  in  the  southwest  and  about  JOPLIN, 
one  of  the  leading  /sine  produc  ers  of  the  country 
The  lead  mines,  discovered  earh  ,  were  one  of  the 
great  attractions  for  early  settlement  SUNIE 
GtNtviFVh  and  1 'en OKI  were  examples  of  lead- 
imnmg  settlements  Agnc  ulture  has,  however, 
contributed  moie  to  tho  growth  of  Missouri  and 
has  been  the  c  hief  base  of  the  moat  pac  king  in 
Kansas  City  and  the  development  of  manufac- 
tures in  St  Louis  Both  c  ities  are  major  industrial 
c  enters,  with  a  variety  of  heavj  and  light  manu- 
fac  tures  St  Louis  has  been  traditional  I  v  famous 
foi  its  c  lothmg,  shoes,  beoi ,  and  railroad  equip- 
ment Tho  two  c  ities,  along  with  Chicago,  are  the 
major  midcontmental  c  enters  of  transportation  by 
rail,  road,  and  air  The  river  routes  wore  widely 
known  and  used  b>  the  Indians  befoio  the  first 
white  men  armed  This  was  piobably  in  1641, 
when  the  Spanish  expeditions  from  east  and  west, 
those  of  Hernando  I)E  Soio  and  Francisco 
Vawquez  do  CORONAUO,  pierced  the  continent  The 
legion  was,  however,  opened  bv  the  French  traders 
and  missionaries  who  went  down  the  Mississippi 
The  expedition  of  Marquette  and  Jolhet  and  that 
of  La  Sallo  were  the  pioneering  voyages,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  17th  tent  trade  with  the  Indians  of 
Missouri  was  brisk  In  the  oai  lv  18th  c  out  t  rcnc  h- 
men  coming  from  both  tho  lower  Mississippi  and 
Canada  were  woikmg  the  load  mines  and  were 
apparently  making  numerous  but  unrecorded  river 
journeys  through  Missouri  in  searnh  of  furs  Tho 
M  ississippi  led  to  Now  Orleans,  and  the  region  was 
part  of  the  French  colon}  of  Louisiana  Sto 
(ionevieve  was  founded  m  1732,  and  32  years  later 
Pierre  L \CLEDE  and  young  Ren6  Auguste  CHOU- 
TEMT  founded  a  post  at  St  Louis  The  whole  of 
Louisiana  had  already  been  ceded  to  Spam,  but  tho 
slowh  developing  country  about  St  Louis  was  not 
much  affected  by  the  change  nor  by  the  retroces- 
sion to  France  It  passed  (1803)  to  the  United 
States  with  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Already 
Americans  had  filtered  in,  particularly  to  the  lead 
mines,  but  French  influence  remained  dominant. 
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The  fur  trade  flourished  under  the  Spanish  system 
of  monopolies  on  the  trade  of  a  region  and  after- 
ward, when  restrictions  were  removed,  through 
private  companies.  The  members  of  the  prominent 
Chouteau  family  and  Manuel  LISA  of  the  Missouri 
Fur  Company  did  much  to  develop  tho  routes  west- 
ward across  the  continent  Tho  LEWIS  AND  CLARK 
EXPEDITION  set  out  from  and  returned  to  St  Louis, 
which  was  by  that  early  day  already  notable  as  tho 
gate  to  the  Far  West  Tho  territory  of  Missouri 
was  set  up  in  1812,  but  settlement  was  slow  even 
after  the  War  of  1812.  Planters  from  the  South  had 
mtioduced  the  system  of  slavery,  but  the  planta- 
tions were  restric  ted  to  a  small  area  The  question 
of  admitting  the  Territory  as  a  state  was  a  bur  nmg 
national  issue,  since  it  involved  the  right  of  ex- 
tension of  slavery  into  the  territories  It  was  re- 
solved by  the  first  of  Honrv  Clay's  groat  compro- 
mises, the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820  The  state 
was  admitted  as  a  slave  state,  and  the  slaveholding 
interests  became  politically  powerful  in  the  early 
years  Missoun  was  still,  however,  principally 
known  as  a  fur  trading  center,  and  out  from  St 
Louis  went  W  H  AHHLEI,  who  mado  a  large  for- 
tune in  the  trade,  and  tho  mountain  men,  who  ex- 
plored the  West-  among  them  Jeclediah  S  Smith, 
Thomas  1'iUpatrick  and  James  Bridger  The 
AMVRK-VN  FUR  COMPVNY  established  the  Western 
headquarters  at  St  I/ouis  in  combination  with  the 
Chouteau  interests  and  was  economically  powerful 
m  the  1880s  and  eaily  1840s  I-rom  Missouri  tiad- 
crs  went  out  over  the  Santa  Ve  Trail  to  the  Spanish 
lands,  and  settlers  wont  out  over  tho  Oregon  Trail 
to  people  the  I<ar  West  Independence,  Wostport, 
and  Franklin  gained  fame  as  places  for  organizing 
these  expeditions  Settlement  of  Missouri  itself 
quickened,  spreading  in  the  1820s  over  the  river 
valleys  into  central  Missoun  and  by  the  1830s  into 
W  Missouri  The  present  bounds  of  Missouri  were 
leached  by  the  addition  of  the  northwest  corner 
through  the  Platte  Purchase  m  1830  Tobacco  and 
hemp  were  l>oing  raided  cm  plantations  in  the  bot- 
tomlands of  the  Miwhoun  river,  but  m  the  O^arks 
and  m  the  ric  h  cornlands  the  slave  system  WHS  un- 
cconomu,  and  live  voice  of  Missouri  as  it  spoke 
through  its  celebrated  statesman,  Thomas  Hart 
Bi-  NTON,  was  of  the  West  rather  than  of  the  South 
Men  Itom  Missoun  eagerly  took  part  in  the  ex- 
pansionist Mexican  War,  fighting  particularly 
under  Stephen  WT  KEARNY  and  Alexander  W 
DONIPHVN  Though  the  MORMONS  had  l>een  any- 
thing but  welcomed  and  were  expelled  from  tho 
state  m  18  }9,  the  Germans  who  came  in  the  '40s 
and  the  '50s  were  received  cordially  They  settled 
principally  about  St  Louis  and  were  to  contribute 
outstanding  leaders,  notably  Carl  ScHLRir  The 
slavery  problem  was  made  acute  by  the  passage  of 
the  K  \NSAH-NI  HR\SKV  Bin,  in  1854  The  pro- 
slavery  fortes  m  Missouri  became  very  active  m 
tiymg  to  win  Kansas  for  the  hlave  t  ause  and  con- 
tributed vigorously  to  the  violence  and  disorder 
that  tore  that  territory  apart  ami  helped  to  pre- 
pare for  the  Civil  War  These  were,  however,  only 
one  element  in  Missouri  and,  as  events  turned  out, 
not  the  mobt  powerful  one  In  the  Civil  War,  moist 
MisMHinans  remained  loj  al  to  the  tedoral  govern- 
ment, largely  bee  ause  of  the  at  tiv itj  of  strong  Un- 
lonwtH  like  1'ianc  is  P  BLAIR  (1821-75)  The  state 
convention  which  first  met  in  18bl  voted  against 
NOC  ession  and,  in  1802,  after  deposing  the  pro- 
Nmthern  administration  of  Gov  ( '  F  JAC  KSON, 
set  up  a  provisional  government  headed  by  II  R 
Gamble  Meanwhile  Union  forces  under  Gen 
Nathaniel  Lvov  had  forced  the  pi o-Con federate 
state  militia  to  retreat,  but  were  defeated  at  WIL- 
HON  CRFVK  (\ug  10,  1801)  However,  after  being 
routed  (March,  18b2)  at  PK\  RIOUE  in  Arkansas, 
the  Confederates  did  not  again  reappear  in  force 
(although  there  v\aw  guerrilla  activity  in  the  state 
throughout  the  war)  until  18t>4,  when  Sterling 
Price  led  a  brief  invasion  of  his  native  state  Most 
noted  of  tho  guerrillas  was  William  C  QUANTRILL 
Tho  disorder  and  lawlessness  bred  by  the  war  con- 
tmuecl  after  the  war  was  over,  and  Missouri  saw 
the  activities  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
outlaws,  Josse  JAMES  A  new  Missouri  was,  how- 
ever, rising  Ironi  the  war,  a  Missouri  rapidly  losing 
the  semi-Southern  air  that  was  to  linger  only  m 
tradition  and  m  the  works  of  one  of  Missouri's  most 
celebrated  sons,  Mark  TWAIN  Steamboatmg  and 
the  river  life  dwindled  slowly,  but  the  tailroads 
drove  the  old  river  towns  to  decay  The  railroads 
also  tied  Missouri  more  tlosely  to  the  Ea*>t  and  the 
Noith  Euiopean  immigrants — at  first  German 
and  Irish  and  later  from  Eastern  Europe — poured 
in,  attracted  particularly  to  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City  Urbanisation  and  industrialization  grew  as 
twins  The  packing  industry  was  firmly  established 
m  Kansas  City  ,  which  by  a  few  yeais  after  the  Civil 
War  had  won  its  place  as  a  crossroads  of  shipping 
and  commerce  Manufactures  multiplied  not  only 
m  the  two  great  cities  but  m  other  cities  as  well,  as 
at  Joplui  and  St  Joseph.  When  in  1904  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  Exposition  was  held  at  St  Louis,  the 
growth  of  Missouri  in  a  century  from  backwoods  and 
unsettled  prairie  to  a  complex  modern  common- 
wealth was  dramatically  shown  The  development 
of  industry  has  not,  however,  blanked  out  agu- 
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culture  The  rich  gram  fields  and  orchards  still 
offer  their  yield,  and  the  progress  of  farming  is 
shown  in  the  annual  state  fair  at  Sedaha  Poultry 
raising  and  dairying  are  important,  and  the  raising 
of  horses  and  the  big  Missouri  mules  IB  notable 
That  some  of  the  writers  and  artists  m  trying  to 
t  apture  the  spirit  of  the  region  lay  as  much  stress 
on  the  rural  as  on  the  urban  scene  shows  the  con- 
tinuing importance  of  farm  life  One  of  the  best- 
known  of  modern  American  artists  is  Thomas  Hart 
BFNTON,  a  descendant  of  the  Senator  of  that  name 
Since  the  brief  period  of  radical  Republican  rule 
from  1804  to  1870,  Missouri  has  l>een  permanently 
wedded  to  norther  party,  tending  toward  the  Re- 
publicans m  the  days  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
turning  solidly  Democratic  with  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt  Political  machines  in  the  largo  cities 
have  attrac  ted  unfavorable  national  notice  (no- 
tably the  Pendergast  machine  in  Kansas  City) ,  but 
Missouri  has  contributed  outstanding  statesmen 
such  as  Champ  Clark  and  James  Reed  The 
political  importance  of  the  state  grew  enormously 
when  a  Missounan,  Harry  S  TRUMAN,  bee  ame 
President  Missoun  has  many  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  a  few  of  the  most  widely  known 
being  the  Umv  of  Missouri,  Washington  Univ  ,  St 
Louis  Umv  (Jesuit),  and  Stephens  College  Old 
standard  historic  al  works  are  those  of  Louis  Houck, 
A  History  of  Missouri  tmiil  the  Admission  of  the 
fitatf  (3  vols  ,  1908)  and  The  Xjximsh  Regimf  in 
Missouri  (2  vols  .  1909)  See  Walter  B  Stephens, 
Centennial  History  of  Missouri  (1921),  J  F  Ellis, 
The  Influence  of  Enuronmcnt  on  the  Srttlcmrnt  of 
Missouri  (1929),  Walter  Williams  and  F  C  Shoe- 
maker, Missouri,  Mothtr  of  the  Weal  (5  vols  ,  1930) , 
Federal  Writers'  Project,  Missouri,  a  Guide  to  the 
"Show  Me1'  State  (1941) 

Missouri,  river,  t  2,464  mi  long,  longest  river  of  the 
United  States  and  principal  western  tributary  of 
the  Mississippi  It  is  formed  where  the  Gallatm, 
the  Madison,  and  the  Jefferson  (rnam  headstroam 
of  the  Missouri)  rivers  join  in  SW  Montana  at  Three 
1  orks  The  river  flows  generally  SE  to  the  Missis- 
sippi c  17  mi  above  St  Louis  Mowing  across  tho 
Great  Plains,  it  crosses  Notth  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota,  forms  the  east  boundary  of  Nebraska  and 
part  of  the  east  boundary  of  Kansas  and  of  the 
west  boundary  of  Iowa,  then  passes  through  Mis- 
soun to  the  Mississippi  river  Its  tiibutaries  in- 
clude the  Mussellshell,  the  Milk,  the  Yellowstone, 
the  Grand  of  South  Dakota,  the  Cheyenne,  tho 
White,  the  Niobrara,  the  lames  (sometimes  tailed 
the  Dakota),  the  Big  Sioux,  the  Little  Sioux,  tho 
Platte,  the  Kansas  (or  Kaw),  tho  Grand  of  Iowa 
and  Missouri,  the  Chariton,  the  Osage,  and  tho 
Gasconade  rivers  The  Missouri's  principal  cities 
are  Great  Falls,  Mont  ,  Bismarc  k,  N  Dak  , 
Pierre,  S  Dak  ,  Sioux  City  and  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  Omaha  and  Nebraska  City,  Nebr  ,  Atcln- 
Bon,  Leavenworth,  and  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  St 
Joseph,  Kansas  City  Jefferson  City,  and  St 
Charles,  Mo  The  still-pending  MISSOURI  RIVPR 
B\SIN  PROJECT  is  a  Federal  government  plan  (1941) 
for  flood  control,  irrigation,  and  other  measures 
The  Missouri  was  an  artery  of  commerce  for  tho 
Indians  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  par- 
ticularly for  the  village  Indians  of  the  Plains  cul- 
ture area,  notably  the  Mandan,  the  Ankara,  and 
tho  Ihdatsa  It  is  probable  that  the  French  also 
were  involved  in  trade  and  transport  not  only  on 
tho  lower  river  but  also  on  the  upper  river,  yet 
the  ret  ords  are  too  sc  ant  to  v  leld  details  Certainly 
the  wide  and  yellow  river  was  well  known  to  fur 
traders  in  the  period  after  1762 — to  such  men  as 
thobe  of  the  Chouteau  family  and  Manuel  Lisa — 
but  only  the  lower  river  was  familiar,  and  of  exped- 
itions to  the  upper  Missouri  little  is  known  until 
after  the  19th  tent  had  begun  Tho  Lowns  and 
Clark  expedition  (1804-fo)  opened  the  mountain 
c  ountr}  to  the  world,  and  Lisa  and  his  fellows  of 
the  Missouri  Fur  Company  (including  Andrew 
Henry)  had  plunged  far  to  the  sources  of  the  river 
before  the  overland  expedition  to  Astoria  used 
(1811)  the  Alissouri  as  the  road  a<  ross  mm  h  of  the 
continent  Tho  mountain  reaches  of  the  Missouri 
and  its  headstreams  were  not  to  be  well  known 
until  the  davs  of  the  mountain  men  m  tho  1820s 
and  1830s  The  fur  trade  was  well  established,  and 
the  Ameiican  1'ur  Company  in  1832  brought  the 
first  steamboat  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone 
hteamboats  (hrst  intrudutod  on  the  river  in  1819) 
were  to  bo  of  muc  h  irnpoitanc  e,  with  1  ort  Benton, 
Mont  ,  as  the  head  of  navigation  Even  more  im- 
portant in  the  1840s  and  1850s  was  the  use  of  the 
Missouri  and  its  tributary  the  Platte  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  route  to  Oregon  and  California,  as  well 
as  tho  path  for  the  Mormons  bound  for  Utah  River 
ti  affit  began  to  boom  befot  o  the  Civ  il  War  and  was 
hastened  somewhat  by  the  building  of  the  Mullan 
Wagon  Road  Even  after  the  Civil  War  it  was 
prominent  in  the  peopling  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
and  in  the  Black  Hills  gold  rush,  but  the  railroads 
had  already  c  ome,  and  their  diminishing  effect  on 
nv  or  traffic  was  apparent  The  Missouri  gradually 
became  more  important  for  its  falls,  which  could 
be  and  were  used  for  hy  droelectric  power  than  for 
transpoit  Its  waters  and  those  of  its  tributaries 
have  also  been  already  much  used  for  irngation, 
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and  the  Missouri  river  valley  plan  envisions  maxf-  completed  (in  1948)  was  Kanopolia  Dam  on  Smoky 

rnum  use  of  the  waters  for  agriculture    See  P  E  Hill  River. 

Chappell,  History  of  the  Wtnouri  River  (1911);  C.  Missouri  Valley,  city  (pop  3,994),  SW  Iowa,  near 

P  Deatherage,  Steamboating  on  the  Missouri  River  the  Missouri  N  of  Council  Bluffs,  settled  1854,  mo. 

in  the  Sixties  (1924) ,  Stanley  Vestal.  The  Missouri  1871.    It  is  a  trade  and  shipping  center  for  a  farm 

(1945),  Rufus  Torral,  Missouri    Valley;  Land  of  and  livestock  area. 

Drouth,  Flood,  and  Promise  (1947),  Bernard  De  mist  •  see  FOO. 

Voto,  Across  the  Wide  Missouri  (1947)  Mistassini  (mfetus5'n6),  village  (pop  1,294),  3  Quo., 

Missouri,  University  of,  mainly  at  Columbia,  land-  on  the  Mistassini  river  N  of  Lake  St.  John.  In  a 

grant  and  state  supported,  coeducational;  chart-  farm  region,  it  has  blueberry  canning, 

ered  1839,  opened  1841;  the  oldest  state  university  Mistassini,  river  of  S  Quebec,  rising  E  of  Lake 

W  of  the  Mississippi     It  uuludps  colleges  of  arts  Mistassini  and  flowing  c  20Qim  S  then  SE  to  Lake 

and  science  (with  music),  education,  engineering,  St  John 

and  agriculture  and  schools  of  business  and  public  Mistassini,  Lake,  c.100  mi.  long,  S  Que  ,  NW  of  Lake 

administration,  journalism    (1908,   oldest  in  the  Kt  John,  in  sparsely  settled  country .   A  Hudson's 

world),  law,  medume,  and,  at  Rotla,  mines  and  "                                              ...            ,.    . 
metallurgy     The  state  historical  bociety  and  a 
U  S  fisheries  bureau  are  here 

Missouri  Compromise,  1820-21,  measures  pa-wed  by 
the  U  S  Congress  to  end  the  first  of  a  series  of 
crises  concerning  the  extension  of  slaveiv  into  the 
national  territory  By  1818  Missouri  Territory 
had  gamed  sufficient  population  to  warrant  its 
admission  into  the  Union  as  a  state  Settlers  came 


large] v  from  the  South,  and  it  was  normally  ex- 


Bav Company  post  IB  on  its  east  shore  It  drama 
W  to  James  Bav  by  the  Rupert  river 
Misti,  £1  (M  me'ste),  volcano,  19,166  ft  high,  8  Peru, 
near  Arequipa  Abo  called  Arequipa,  El  Misti  is 
flanked  by  two  other  volcanos — on  the  NW  by 
Chachani,  19,960  ft  high,  and  on  the  SE  by  Pichu 
Pichu,  1H.400  ft  high  With  a  perfect  snow-capped 
cone,  El  Misti,  apparently  of  significance  m  the 
Inca  religion,  has  figured  much  in  Peruvian  legends 
and  poetry 


pected  that  it  would  be  a  slave  state     To  a  Mis-    mistletoe  (tnl'sulto),  parasitic  evergreen  with  white, 


souri  statehood  bill  brought  before  the  House  of 
Representatives,  James  Tallmadge  of  New  York 
proposed  an  amendment  that  would  forbid  im- 
portation of  slaves  and  would  bring  about  the  ulti- 
mate emancipation  of  all  slaves  born  in  Missouri 
This  amendment  passed  the  House  (Feb  ,  1819), 
but  not  the  Senate  Bitterness  immediately  ap- 
peared in  the  debates,  and  the  sectional  division  of 
the  United  States  was  sharply  emphasised  as  the 
matter  hung  fire  In  Jan  ,  1820,  a  bill  to  admit 
Maine  as  a  state  parsed  the  House  The  admission 
of  Alabama  as  a  slave  state  m  1819  had  brought  the 
slave  states  and  free  state*  to  equal  repiesentation 
in  the  Senate,  and  it  was  seen  that  by  pairing 
Maine  (certain  to  be  a  free  state)  and  Missouri, 
this  equality  would  be  maintained  The  two  bills 
were  finally  joined  as  one  m  the  Senate,  with  the 
clause  forbidding  slavery  in  Missouri  replaced  by 
the  measure  proposed  by  Sen  Jesse  B  Thomas  of 


Bomitranslucent  berries,  used  for  Christmas  decora- 
tion It  wjis  sacred  to  the  druide  and  has  from 
early  times  featured  in  the  folklore  and  supersti- 
tions of  manv  parts  of  tho  world  It  was  thought 
to  cum  manv  ills  Birdlime  is  made  from  the  ber- 
ries. The  Old  World  mistletoes  are  of  the  genus 
Vtscum,  and  those  of  the  New  World  l>elong  to  the 
genus  Phoradendron,  of  which  there  are  over  200 
species,  mostly  tropical  Contrary  to  general  be- 
lief, the  mistletoe  is  seldom  parasitic  on  the  English 
oak,  but,  in  Franc-e  and  England,  on  the  apple  tiee 
and  other  trees  and  shrubs  and,  in  America,  on 
many  shade  and  timber  trees  including  the  tupelo 
and  red  maple  in  the  Southeast,  poplars  and  wil- 
lows in  the  Southwest,  conifers  in  the  Northwest, 
and  oak  on  the  Pacific  coast.  There  are  several 
other  less  common  mistletoes  m  the  United  States 
which  attack  jumper,  cypress,  cottonwood,  mes- 
quite,  and  creosote  bush 


Illinois  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  remainder  of  the    Mistral,  Frc5d6nc  (frfidarek'  mestral'),  1830-1914, 


Louisiana  Purchase  north  of  30°  30'  (the  southern 
boundary  of  Missouri)  The  House  rejected  this 
compromise  bill,  but  after  a  conference  committee 
of  members  of  both  houses  was  appointed,  the  bills 
were  treated  separately,  and  in  March,  1820,  Maine 
was  made  a  state  and  Missouri  was  authorised  to 
adopt  a  constitution  having  no  restrictions  on 
slavery  However,  the  provision  in  the  Missouri 
constitution  barring  the  immigration  of  free 
Negroes  was  objectionable  to  Northern  CongresB- 


French  Provencal  poet  With  AUBANEL  he  was  one 
of  the  seven  founders  (1854)  of  the  Fehbnge,  an 
organization  to  promote  Provencal  as  a  literary 
language  He  was  the  loader  of  the  movement  and 
was  recognized  as  it»  greatest  poet  Besides  many 
short  poems  he  wrote  four  verse  romances,  notably 
Mireio  (1859,  Eng  tr ,  1807)  He  published  a 
Provencal  dictionary  (1878-86)  and  wrote  memoirs 
(Eng  tr  ,  1907)  His  voree  is  characterized  rather 
by  ease  and  beauty  of  language  than  by  power  of 


Thomas  Davis,  His  Jail  Journal  (new  ed,,  with  an 
introduction  by  Arthur  Griffith,  1945)  Li  an  Irish 
revolutionary  classic. 

Mitchel,  John  Purroy,  1879-1918,  mayor  of  New 
York  city  ((1913-17),  b  New  York  city,  grad 
Columbia,  1899,  son  of  John  Mitchel.  As  com- 
missioner of  accounts  (1907-9)  for  New  York  city, 
he  won  public  approval  by  prosecuting  corruption, 
and  in  1909  he  was  elected  president  of  the  board 
of  aldermen  He  served  as  acting  mayor  when 
Mayor  William  Jay  Qaynor  was  recovering  from 
the  attack  of  a  would-be  assassin,  and  again 
Mitchel  crusaded  against  graft  Ho  was  elected 
mayor  in  1913  on  an  anti-Tammany  ticket  and 
introduced  educational,  financial,  and  social  re- 
forms Defeated  for  reelection  by  J.  F  Hylan,  he 
enlisted  as  an  army  aviator  and  was  killed  m  an 
airplane  crash 

Mitchel,  Ormsbv  M.cKnight,  1809-62,  American 
astronomer  and  soldier,  b  Union  oo ,  Ky  ,  grad 
West  Point,  1829  He  taught  mathematics  at 
West  Point  (1829-31),  but  resigned  from  the  armv 
and  moved  to  Cincinnati  to  become  professor  of 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  ana  astronomy 
at  Cincinnati  College  (later  part  of  the  Univ  of 
Cincinnati)  He  secured  the  establishment  of  an 
observatory  m  Cincinnati  (1842),  where  he  con- 
diuted  important  astronomical  investigations,  he 
published  (1846-48)  an  astronomical  periodical, 
the  Sidereal  Messenger  In  1845  Mitchel  verified 
the  transit  of  Men  ury,  and  while  at  the  observa- 
tory ho  recorded  the  results  of  observations  on 
about  50,000  faint  stars,  double  stars,  and  comets 
In  1860  he  became  the  director  of  the  Dudley  Ob- 
servatory at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Among  his  works  are 
Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds  (1848),  Orbs  of 
Hcavm  (1858),  and  Popular  Astronomy  (1860) 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Mitchel  was  made 
brigadier  general  of  volunteeis  in  command  of 
Ohio  (1861)  He  took  part  in  an  important  cam- 
paign, and  shoitly  before  hia  death  of  yellow  fever 
at  Beaufort,  S  C  ,  he  was  promoted  major  general 
See  biography  by  his  sou  Frederic  Mitthel  (1887) 

Mitchell,  Donald  Grant  see  MARVEL,  IK 

Mitchell,  John,  1870-1919,  American  labor  leader, 
b.  Br  aid  wood,  111  He  became  a  miner  at  the  age  of 
12  and  in  1885  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor  When 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  was  formed 
(1890),  he  became  a  member,  after  his  successful 
leadership  of  the  S  Illinois  soft-coal  miners  m  the 
strike  of  1897,  he  was  national  vice  president,  then 
president  from  1898  to  1908,  when  he  resigned 
His  leadership  of  the  anthracite  miners'  strike  in 
1902  secured  better  wages  and  working  conditions 
in  the  industry,  substantially  increased  member- 


;roes  was  objectionable  to  iNortfiern  uongresB-  by  ease  and  beauty  of  language  than  by  power  of  ship  in  tho  union,  and  brought  him  recognition 

j,  and  not  until  the  Missouri  legislature  pledged  thought      He  shared   with  Eohegaiay  the   1904  from  members  and  the  public  as  an  outstandingly 

that  nothing  m  the  constitution  would  be  inter-  Nobel  Prize  in   Literature     Sjee  C    A    Downer,  able  leader    A»  a  vice  president  (1899-1914)  of  the 
preted  to  abndge  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the 


United  States  was  the  charter  approved  and 
Missouri  admitted  to  the  Union  (Aug ,  1821) 
Henry  CLAY,  as  speaker  of  the  House,  did  much 
to  secure  passage  of  the  Missouri  Compromise — so 
much,  in  fact,  that  he  is  generally  regarded  as  its 
author  The  36°  30'  proviso  held  until  1854,  when 
the  KANSAS-NEBRASKA  BILL  repealed  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  The  whole  problem  of  the 
extension  of  slavery  was  not  solved  until  the  battle- 
fields  of  the  CIVIL  WAR  were  reached 


Fredtnc  Mistral  (1901),  C  M.  Girdlebtonc,  Dream- 
er and  Mnver  (1937) 
Mistral,  Gabriels  (gabrea'U  mtatr&l'),  1889-, 
Chilean  poet,  whose  real  name  is  Lurila  Godoy 
Alrayaga  (loosc'Ja  godhoi'  Alkla'ga)  For  almost  a 
decade  she  WHS  a  teacher  and  director  of  ruial 
schools  in  Chile  Her  note  as  an  educator  was  in- 
creased later  when  she  worked  with  Jos6  de  Vas- 
concelos  on  reorganizing  the  Mexic  an  sc  hool  sys- 
tem She  was  also  given  diplomatic  posts  and  rep- 
resented her  country  at  the  League  of  Nations 


Missouri  nver  basin  project,  plan  advanced  in  1944  The  tragedy  of  an  earl>  love  affair  as  well  as  her 

by  Gen   L  A.  Pirk  of  the  U  S.  Corps  of  Engineers  burning  desire  for  justice  for  the  unfortunate  is 

and  W  G  Sloan  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (see  reflec  ted  m  the  simple  and  fluent  lyricism  of  her 

KBCLAMATION,  BUREAU  OF)     It  provides  for  co-  verse    Two  volumes  are  Desolacidn  (1922)   and 

ord mated  development  and  control  of  tho  Missouri  Tola  (1938)   Her  proae  has  not  been  collected.  She 

and  its  basin  lands    Eight  states — Montana,  Col-  received  the  1945  Nobel  Prize  in  Literature, 

orado,  Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Misurata   (mSzoorii'ta),   town    (pop    5,000),   Tri- 

Nebraaka,  Kansas,  and  Missouri— are  principally  politama,  Libya,  in  an  oasis    It  exports  dates  and 

involved    For  the  plan  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  gram  and  is  noted  for  its  hand-woven  carpets.   Its 

1944  authorized  more  than  100  dams,  reservoirs,  port,  Misurata  Manna  (7  mi.  to  the  east),  was 

and  levees  intended  to  irrigate  some  5,500,000  built  by  the  Italians 

acres,  to  control  floods,  to  improve  navigation,  to  nuta   see  PKONAOE. 

restore  surface  and  ground  water,  and  to  develop  Mitau,  Latvia  see  JELGAVA. 

hydroelectric  power     The  project  will  aho  con-  Mite  ham,  urban  district  (1931  pop    66,859;  1947 

serve   wildlife   and    abate   stream    pollution      A  estimated   pop.   65,320),   Surrey,   England,   S  of 


committee,  with  representatives  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Dept  of  the  Interior,  the  Dept  of 
Agriculture,  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Dept  of  Commerce,  and  the  governors  of  five 


London  It  was  onre  noted  for  its  lavender  There 
is  a  480-acre  common  on  wluch  cricket  matches  are 
played  The  annual  fair  in  Mitcham  is  a  survival 
from  medieval  times  The  city's  manufactures 


states,  was  established  m  1945  to  help  advance  the     include  leather,  chemicals,  soap,  margarine,  bis- 
gigantic  scheme,  which  is  ultimately  intended  to     cuits,  paint,  and  Pharmaceuticals 
include  existing  projects  m  the  basin  such  as  those   Mitchel,  John,  1815-75,  Irish  revolutionist  and  jour- 
~  *  ~  nalist    A  practicing  barrister,  Mitchel  contributed 

articles  to  the  Nation  (Dublin)  and  the   United 

-,,  ---  -—  Irishman,  which  he  founded  m  1848,  calling  for 

and  the  Kansas  (see  REPUBLICAN  and  SMOKY  HILL     rebellion  against  England    He  was  transported  to 
RIVBR)     On  the  Missouri  itself  the  j>roject^  in-      Australia  for  sedition  before  the  abortive  Young 

Ireland  revolt  of  1848,  which  he  had  helped  pre- 
pare, could  be  accomplished  He  escaped  to  the 
United  States  in  1853,  where  he  led  a  turbulent  and 
contentious  career  as  a  journalist,  editing  the  pro- 
slavery  journal,  Citizen,  in  New  York  and  later, 
dunng  the  Civil  War,  the  Examiner  in  Richmond 


of  the  NOBTH  PLATTB  and  the  SOUTH  PLATTK 
Chief  among  the  many  tributaries  to  be  controlled 
are  the  MILS;,  the  YKLLOWBTONE,  the  CHEYENNE, 


__„  pro..,.  ... 

eludes,  among  other  units,  Canyon  Ferry  Dam 
(begun  1948),  near  Helena,  Mont  ,  the  Missoun- 
Souns  unit  to  use  for  irrigation  the  water  impound- 
ed by  FORT  PECK  DAM,  Garrison  Dam  (begun 
1947),  c75  mi  above  Bismarck,  N  Dak  ;  and  a 
group  of  three — Oahe  Dam,  6  mi  above  Pierre, 


N  Dak  ,  which  will  back  the  nver  up  to  Bismarck,  After  a  short  imprisonment  (1865)  for  his  Con- 
Big  Bend  Dnm,  c  25  mi  above  Chamberlain,  8  federate  activities,  he  became  acknowledged  leader 
Dak  ,  which  will  eliminate  the  bend  in  the  Missouri  of  the  Irish- Amen  can  nationalists,  and  as  such 
and  back  the  nver  up  to  Pierre,  and  Fort  Randall  edited  the  /rwA  Citizen  He  returned  to  Ireland 
Dam  (begun  1947),  c  75  mi  upriver  from  Yankton,  and  was  elected  to  Parliament  shortly  before  his 
S.Dak.  The  first  unit  of  the  entire  project  to  be  death.  Ho  edited  the  poems  of  James  Mangan  and 


American  Federation  of  Labor  he  was  a  &tion« 
advocate  of  the  "saoredriess  of  contract,"  in  which 
he  was  opposed  by  the  more  radical  factions  in  the 
federation  In  1914  he  was  appointed  commissioner 
of  labor  for  New  York  state  and  was  from  1015  to 
1919  chairman  of  the  state  industrial  coramiHsion 
He  wrote  Orgaruzed  Labor  (1903)  and  The  Wage 
Earner  and  His  Problems  (1913)  See  biography  by 
Elsie  Gluck  (1929) 

Mitchell,  John  Ames,  1845- 1918,  American  editor 
and  author,  b  New  York  city  He  was  founder 
and  publisher  (1883-1918)  of  Life,  »  humorous 
magazine,  and  author  of  Amos  Judd  (1895),  The 
Pines  of  Lory  (1901),  and  Pandora's  Box  (1911) 

Mitchell,  Maggie,  (Margaret  Julia  Mitchell),  1832- 
1918,  American  actress,  b.  Now  York  city.  She 
made  her  New  York  debut  at*  Julia  in  A  Soldier's 
Daughter  and  later  became  popular  in  Mignon  and 
Fanchon  the  Cncket,  first  presented  m  1800  She 
was  a  favorite  m  tours  throughout  the  country, 
in  mining  camps  and  on  remote  frontiers 

Mitchell,  Margaret,  1906'-49,  American  novelist, 
b.  Atlanta,  Ga  Her  one  novel,  Gone  with  the  Wind 
(1936),  was  a  large-scale  picture  of  the  Civil  War 
and  Reconstruction  periods  in  Atlanta  and  its 
vicinity.  It  showed  groat  narrative  power  and 
won  enormous  popularity  The  moving  picture 
(1939)  made  from  the  novel  was  highly  successful 
The  novel  won  the  Pulitzer  Prise  in  1937  Miss 
Mitchell,  who  was  Mrs  John  R  Marsh,  died  as 
the  result  of  being  struck  by  an  automobile 

Mitchell,  Maria,  1818-89,  American  astronomer,  b 
Nantucket,  Mass  She  taught  sc  hool  in  Nantucket 
and  later  became  a  librarian  there.  She  made  a 
special  study  of  sunspots,  nebulae,  and  satellites 
and  discovered  a  comet  in  1847,  for  which  she  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the  king  of  Denmark 
After  1865  she  was  professor  of  astronomy  at  Vas- 
sar  College  She  was  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and 
was  tho  first  woman  to  bo  elected  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  1922  she  was 
elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame.  See  biographies  by 
P.  M.  Kendall  (1896),  M.  K.  Babbitt  (1912),  and 
Helen  Wright  (1949). 

Mitchell,  Samuel  Alfred,  1874-,  American  astron- 
omer, b.  Kingston,  Ont.,  M.  A.  Queen 'a  Univ , 
Kingston,  1894;  Ph  D.  Johns  Hopkins,  1898.  He 
was  connected  with  Columbia  Univ.  from  1899  to 
1913,  From  1913  to  1945  he  was  professor  of  as- 
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trononay  and  director  of  MoCormiok  Observatory 
attheUnlv  of  Virginia.  Between  1900  and  1937  he 
went  as  astronomer  on  10  eclipse  expeditions  to 
different  parts  of  the  globe  He  is  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London  and  mem- 
ber of  other  learned  bodies  of  Europe  and  America 
His  writings  include  several  editions  of  his  work 
on  parallaxes  of  stars  and  also  Eclipses  of  the  Sun 
(1023,  4th  ed,  1935)  and,  with  C  G  Abbot, 
Fundamentals  of  Astronomy  (1927) 
Mitchell,  Silas  Weir,  1829-1914,  American  physician 
and  author,  b  Philadelphia,  M  D  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College,  1850,  studied  in  Paris  A  pioneer  in  the 
application  of  psychology  to  medicine,  he  won 
special  fame  for  his  treatment  of  nervous  disorders 
and  for  his  study  of  the  neivoua  system  His  medi- 
cal works  include  treatises  on  snake  venom  and 
neurology,  as  well  as  Injuries  of  Nerves  and  Their 
Consequences  (1872)  and  Fat  and  Blood  (1877),  which 
summarizes  his  well-known  teat  cure  Among  his 
novels  are  historical  romances  (Hugh  Wynne,  Free 
Quaker,  1890)  and  psychological  studies  (Constance 
Trescot,  1905)  He  wrote  several  volumes  of  re- 
spectable poetry  and  interspersed  lyrics  in  his 
novels  See  biographies  by  A  R.  Burr  (1929)  and 
E  P  Earnest  (1950) 

Mitchell,  Wesley  CUir,  1874-1948,  American  eeon- 
omiKt,  b.  Rushville,  111  He  received  his  Ph  D 
(1899)  from  the  Umv  of  Chicago,  whore  he  studied 
under  Thorstem  Voblen  and  John  Dewev,  and 
taught  at  several  institutions,  including  the  Umv  of 
California,  Columbia  Umv  ,  and  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  He  also  served  on  many  govern- 
ment committees,  was  chairman  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Social  Trends  (1929-33),  and  helped 
found  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search One  of  the  most  eminent  of  Amencan 
economists,  Mitchell  refuted  many  of  the  tenets 
of  orthodox  economics  and  turned  toward  an  in- 
stitutional analysis  based  on  behavionst  psychol- 
ogy His  chief  researches  were  centered  on 
investigation,  often  statistical,  of  the  business 
cycle,  his  Business  Cycles  (1913,  2d  cd  ,  1927)  is 
his  most  important  work  His  other  books  include 
A  History  of  the  Greenbacks  (1903),  The  Backward 
Art  of  Spending  Money  (1937),  and  Measuring 
Business  Cycles  (with  A  F  Bums,  1940) 

Mitchell,  William  Lendrum,  1879-1936,  American 
advocate  of  air  power,  b  Nice,  France,  grad 
George  Washington  Umv  ,  1899  He  was  born 
while  his  father — Sen  John  Lendrum  Mitchell — 
and  his  mother  wore  staying  in  Europe  At  the  ago 
of  18  he  joined  (1898)  the  U  S  army  us  a  private 
in  the  Spanish-American  War  and  then  served  in 
the  Philippines  After  return  to  the  United  States, 
lie  led  in  the  precarious  construction  of  a  telegraph 
network  in  Alaska  and  then  pioneered  in  U  8 
army  aviation  Ho  rapidly  roae  in  rank,  and  when 
ho  commanded  the  U  8  air  forces  in  I* ranee  in  the 
Fust  World  War  he  was  promoted  brigadier  gen- 
eral After  the  armistice,  Billy  Mitchell,  made 
director  of  military  aviation  in  the  U  8  army,  ar- 
gued violently  for  a  large,  independent  air  force 
His  public  criticism  of  military  and  tutval  leaders 
for  neglect  of  air  power  led  to  his  demotion  and  to 
court-martial  (1926)  After  he  resigned  fiom  the 
army,  he  remained  a  bitter  <  ritic  of  arm\  and  gov- 
ernment polity  He  wrote  OKI  Air  Fcrce  (1921), 
Winged  Defense  (1925),  and  Skyways  (1930)  See 
biography  by  Isaac  Don  Levme  (1941) 

Mitchell,  town  (pop  1,777),  8  Ont  ,  on  the  Thames 
river  and  NW  of  Stratford  It  has  knitting,  flour, 
and  lumber  mills,  milk  c.innenes,  gram  elevators, 
and  (.old-storage  plants 

Mitchell.  1  City  (pop  3,393),  SW  Ind  ,  near  the 
East  Fork  of  the  White  Hwcr  S  of  Bedford  Ce- 
ment is  made  here  Spring  Mill  State  Park  near 
by  is  finely  timbered,  has  oaves  and  a  restored 
pioneer  village  S  City  (pop  2,181),  W  Nebr  ,  on 
the  North  Platte  above  Scottsbluff,  in  an  irrigated 
farming  area  Sugar  beets  aie  processed  here  It 
is  the  seat  of  Scotts  Bluff  County  Fairgrounds 
S  City  (pop  10,633),  co  seat  of  Daviaon  co  ,  SE 
S  Dak  ,  near  the  James  river  and  near  Lake  Mitch- 
ell, WNW  of  Sioux  Falls,  platted  1879,  me  1881, 
chartered  1883,  A  trade  and  shipping  center  for  a 
farm,  dairy,  and  stock-raising  area,  it  has  meat- 
packing and  food-processing  plants  In  its  largo 
Corn  Palace  elaborate  festivals  are  held  in  Septem- 
ber celebrating  the  state's  crops  Mitchell  is  the 
seat  of  Dakota  Wesleyan  Umv  (Methodist,  co- 
educational, 1885). 

Mitchell,  Mount,  peak,  6,684  ft  high,  W  N  C  ,  in 
the  Black  Mts  NE  of  Ashevillo,  highest  peak  of 
the  Eastern  states. 

Mitchill,  Samuel  Latham,  1764-1831,  American 
scientist,  b.  North  Hempstead,  LI,  NY,  M  D 
Umv  of  Edinburgh,  1786  Noted  for  his  wide 
interests  and  learning,  Mitchill  had  a  varied  arid 
influential  career  He  served  an  professor  at 
Columbia  (1792-1801)  and  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  (1807-26)  In  1826  he 
helped  found  Rutgers  Medical  College  (no  longer 
in  existence)  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
state  assembly  (1701,  1798,  1810),  of  the  US 
House  of  Representatives  (1801-4,  1810-13)  and 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  (1804-9).  His  contributions  in 
science  include  the  introduction  of  the  chemical 
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nomenclature  of  Lavoisier,  pioneer  research  in 
mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  and  zoology;  and  the 
founding  and  editing  (1797-1820)  of  the  Medical 
Repertory  See  biography  by  C.  R.  Hall  (1934) 

mite,  email,  often  microscopic,  arachnid  of  the  same 
order  as  the  tick  and  of  world-wide  distribution 
Usually  the  body  IH  oval  and  not  constricted  be- 
tween the  thorax  and  the  abdomen  The  itch  mite 
burrows  into  the  skin  of  humans  and  other  mam- 
mals and  lays  eggs  Succeeding  generations  develop 
rapidly  Intense  itching  and  mniry  to  the  health  of 
the  host  result  Species  of  thin  mite  cause  mange 
in  dogs,  horses,  and  other  animals  Other  mites 
attack  poultry,  sheep,  and  cattle  Among  those 
destructive  to  vegetation  ore  the  citruw  ru»t  mite, 
the  red  apider  mite,  and  the  gall  mitea  Cheese, 
ham,  sugar,  flour,  and  stored  grams  may  become 
infested  with  mites  Some  nonparaaitic  miten  are 
aquatic 

Mitford,  Mary  Russell,  1787-1855,  English  writer, 
b  Alresford,  Hampshire  Her  father,  a  physician, 
squandered  the  family  fortune  Well  educated,  Rhe 
supported  her  parents  with  her  literary  earnings 
Her  first  volume  of  poetry  (1810)  sold  well,  though 
severely  treated  by  the  critics  Later  she  turned  to 
playwnting  as  a  more  lucrative  field,  but  only 
Rumi  (1828)  was  successful  fhir  Village  (1824- 
32),  a  series  of  rural  sketches  which  had  been  ap- 
pearing serially  in  the  Lady's  Magazine  from  1819, 
established  hei  reputation  and  gained  for  her  a  wide 
following  She  later  wrote  a  novel,  Bedford  Kcffis 
(1835),  other  seiies  of  tales  including  Atherton 
(1854),  and  Recollections  of  a  Literary  fafe  (1852) 
Seo  her  letters,  ed  by  A  G  K  L'Estrange  (2  volft  , 
1870)  and  by  Henry  Chorley  (2  vols  ,  1872) ,  biog- 
raphy by  Constance  Hill  (1919) 

Mitford,  William,  1744  1827.  English  historian 
He  left  Oxford  in  17bl  without  a  degree,  took  up 
and  abandoned  the  Htudv  of  law,  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Edward  Gibbon,  began  his  life  work, 
The  History  of  Greece  (5  vols  .  1784-1818)  It  was 
opinionated,  but  was  the  most  scholarly  treat- 
ment of  the  subje<  t  before  George  Grote  and 
Connop  Thirlwall  Mitford  was  a  member  of 
Parliament  at  intervals  from  1786  to  1818 

Mithcah  (mlth'ku)  (Heb  .-  sweet  ness],  unlocated 
desert  me  arnpment  Num  3328,29 

Mithnite  (rnTth'nlt),  obw  ure  designation  used  of  one 
of  David's  guards  1  Chron  1 1  43 

Mithra  (mT'thru)  [Old  Persian, -friend],  ancient 
cultic  god  of  Iran  and  India  (where  he  is  called 
Mitra),  until  the  6th  <  ent  B  C  apparently  a  minor 
figure  in  the  great  Zoroaslnan  system  Under  the 
Achaemenidae,  Mithra  bee  aine  more  and  more  im- 
portant? until  he  appears  in  the  5th  rent  B  C  as 
the  principal  Persian  god  The  extension  of  his  cult 
uito  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia  resulted  in  making 
it  a  world-wide  religion,  called  Mithraism  (ml'- 
thrutzin)  This  was  one  of  the  great  religions  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  in  the  2d  cent  A  D  it  was 
more  general  than  Christianity  Its  spread  was 
caused  by  the  legions,  for  Mithra  (or  Mithras  in 
Latin  and  Greek)  was  the  ideal  divine  <  oinrade  and 
fighter  Long  before  this  tune,  probably  in  the  su- 
persevsion  b\  Mithra  of  Ahura  Mazdah  in  Persia, 
Mithra  had  become  the  god  of  light  and  of  the  sun, 
perhaps  this  was  a  ver\  old  feature  of  his  <ult 
The  Mithrau  system  was  dualistic,  its  central 
m>th  was  the  stoiv  of  how  Mithra  slew  a  sacred 
bull  in  a  grotto  This  is  represented  frequently  in 
ancient  reliefs  The  ethics  of  Mithraism  were  rig- 
orous, loyalty  was  very  strongly  inculcated,  and 
fasting  and  continence  were  prescribed  The  reli- 
gion was  a  mystery-faith  and  it  had  several  of  the 
standard  sac  ramental  forms  common  to  mystery 
religions,  eg,  baptism  and  the  sacred  banquet 
There  was  a  strict  hierarchy  Women  were  not 
initiated  into  Mithraism  Little  is  known  in  detail 
about  Mithraism  In  the  19th  cent  there  was  a 
revival  of  interest  in  this  religion,  partly  because 
of  supposed  borrow mgs  by  Christianity,  but  with 
the  wider  knowledge  of  comparative  religion  it  is 
seen  that  the  features  common  to  Mithraism  and 
Christianity  are  common  to  many  other  religions 
as  well 

Mithradates  VI    see  MiTamoATKg  VI 

Mithredcth  (mlth'redath)  1  Cvrus's  treasurer  Ezra 
182  Persian  officer  who  hindered  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple  Ear  a  47 

Mithndates  VI  (Mithndates  Eupator)  (mTthrtda'- 
tcz,  fl'putdr),  c  131  B  C  -63  B  C'  ,  king  of  Pontus, 
called  sometimes  Mithndates  the  Great  He  ex- 
tended his  empire  until  he  held,  besides  Pontus, 
Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  and  the  Black  Sea 
coast  past  the  Caucasus  The  increasing  impor- 
tance of  Rome  in  Asia  Minor  brought  Mithndates 
and  the  republic  into  open  conflict  The  Fust 
Mithndatic  War  (88  B  C  -84  B  C  )  was  the  result 
He  conquered  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  (ex«  ept  a 
city  or  two)  in  88  B  C  and  kept  the  Roman  army 
under  Sulla  occupied  in  Greece  until  85  B  C  ,  when 
the  Roman  Pimbna  attacked  him  in  Asia  Minor 
and  defeated  him  simultaneously  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  army  m  Greece  In  the  resultant  treaty 
Mithndates  paid  an  indemnity  and  gave  up  all  but 
Pontus  and  a  few  colonies  The  Second  Mithndatic 
War  (83  B  C  -81  B  C.)  was  begun  by  L  Murena, 
who  desired  glory.  In  a  campaign  about  the  upper 
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course  of  the  Halya,  the  Roman  was  wonted  and 
was  superseded  by  A  Gabmms,  who  made  peace 
with  Mithndates  The  Third  Mithndatic  War  (74 
B  C.-63  B.C  )  began  when  Mithndates  resolved  to 
prevent  Rome's  annexing  Bithynm,  left  to  Rome 
by  a  royal  will  LVCULLUS  was  sent  against  Mithn- 
dateB,  who  was  finally  forced  to  flee  to  Armenia  In 
In  68  B.C  the  Romans  mvaded  Armenia,  but  re- 
treated Mithndates  returned  to  Pontua,  and  Lu- 
c  ulliiK  was  replaced  by  POMPEY  (66  B  C  )  Poinpey 
soon  drove  Mithndates  eastward,  and  the  king 
fled  to  the  Crimea,  the  last  of  his  provinces  He 
had  a  slave  kill  him  HIH  fall  is  the  subject  of 
Racine's  Mithndate.  Pharnaces  II  was  his  son, 
Tigranes  his  son-in-law  The  name  is  sometimes 
spelled  Mithradates  Appian  and  Plutarch  (in  the 
biographies  of  Lucullus  and  Pompey)  are  the  chief 
sources 

Mitilim,  Greece    see  MYTILJCNB 

Mitla  (nieVla)  [Nahuatl  -abode  of  the  dead],  reli- 
gious tenter  of  the  ZAPOTFC,  near  Oaxoca,  SW 
Mexico  Probably  built  in  the  13th  cent  ,  the 
buildings,  unlike  the  pviamidal  structures  of  most 
Middle  American  aiohitecture,  are  low,  horizontal 
masnes  enclosing  the  plazas  Wall  panels,  deco- 
rated with  hard  stucco  and  intricate  mosaics,  show 
more  than  20  different  pattern*  of  a  wmgle  motif — 
the  stepped  spiral  representing  the  sky-serpent, 
QUBTZAIX  OATL  Mitla,  with  its  subterranean 
chambers  and  passages  decorated  by  fine  frescoes, 
probably  represents  the  highest  expression  of  Za- 
potec  aichitectural  talent  Like  MONTE  ALBAN, 
Mitla  was  conquered  by  the  Mix  TEC'  For  bibliog- 
raphy, see  Z  \POTEC  See  also  Elsie  Clewe  Parsons, 
Mitla,  Town  of  the  Hottls  (1936) 

Mito  (me'to),  city  (1047  pop  61,416),  capital  of 
Ibaraki  prefecture,  central  Honshu,  Japan,  on  the 
Naka  river  It  waa  in  the  17th  cent  the  seat  of  an 
important  branch  of  the  Tokugawa  family  Coal, 
tobacco,  and  raw  Milk  are  among  the  products  of 
Ibaraki  prefecture 

mitosis  (mlto'sls,  ml-),  method  of  division  of  the 
nucleus  of  a  cell  in  which  the  chromatm  material 
undergoes  a  series  of  complex  changes  resulting  in 
the  separation  of  the  chromosomes  into  two  groups 
each  of  w  hich  forms  a  new  daughter  nucleus  Mito- 
sis is  studied  in  microscopic  sections  of  various 
cells,  frequently  in  the  young  root  tips  of  the  onion 
The  process  vanes  somewhat  in  different  kinds  of 
cells  but  ii»  fundamentally  the  same  in  most  cells 
Four  or  five  stages  are  generally  distinguished,  al- 
though one  follows  another  without  mtorniption 
In  the  resting  stage  preceding  division  the  nucleus 
contains  a  network  of  long,  thin,  intertwined 
threads,  the  ohromonemata  During  the  first  stage, 
the  prophase,  the  chromonemata  uncoil  and  the 
matrix  (darkly  staining  nuclear  material)  con- 
denses on  the  chromonemata  The  chromosomes 
thus  formed  thicken  and  become  visible  as  double 
structures,  longitudinally  split  into  two  portions 
known  as  chromatids,  each  composed  of  a  chro- 
monoma  and  matrix  The  nucleolus  or  uucleoh  of 
the  cell  usually  disappear  completely  by  the  end  of 
the  prophase,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  nuclear 
membrane  marks  the  end  of  this  stage  During  the 
next  stage,  the  prometaphaae  (sometimes  included 
in  the  metaphase),  a  spindle-shaped  structure 
called  the  spindle  forms,  it  is  firmer  than  the  sur- 
rounding c>  topi  asm  but  is  probably  not  composed 
of  solid  fibers  as  some  earhei  cytologists  behoved  it 
to  be  The  chromosomes  at  the  metaphase  stage 
have  moved  to  the  equator  of  this  spindle  Dunng 
the  anaphase  the  two  ohromatids  comprising  each 
chromosome  move  apart  (the  cause  of  this  move- 
ment is  not  full>  understood) ,  one  chromatid  from 
each  chromosome  thus  approaches  the  pole  nearest 
it  Each  chromatid  is  now  known  as  a  daughter 
chromosome  Dui  ing  the  telophase  a  nuclear  mem- 
brane forms  around  each  group  of  chromosomes 
Each  daughter  nucleus  thus  formed  contains  the 
same  nutnlier  of  chromosomes  (bearing  the  genes 
which  transmit  hereditary  characters)  as  the  origi- 
nal cell  The  mam  diffeienoe  between  mitosis  in 
the  cells  of  higher  animals  and  that  in  the  cells  of 
the  onion  and  other  higher  plants  is  that  in  the  ani- 
mal cells  the  spindle  aiises  from  two  crntrosomes 
Division  of  the  cell  Ixxlj  (cytokinesis)  usually  ac- 
companies mitosis  in  plant  and  animal  cells,  and 
the  term  mitosis  is  sometimes  used  to  include  this 
process  also,  in  some  tissues  cytokinesis  occurs 
after  mitosis  is  completed  and  in  others  it  begins 
before  mitosis  is  completed  The  importance  of 
mitosis  lies  in  the  fact  that  by  this  mechanism  each 
cell  formed  receives  a  number  of  chromosomes 
equal  to  the  numbei  in  the  original  parent  cell,  that 
number  being  charactei  istic  of  the  species  Mitotic 
division  is  the  method  of  nuclear  division  of  the 
somatic  cells,  as  distinguished  from  the  gametes  or 
sex  cells  (eggs  and  sperms)  In  plants  and  animals 
which  form  new  individuals  by  a  union  of  two  gam- 
etes a  piooess  of  reduction  division,  or  meiosis, 
takes  place  during  the  maturation  of  the  gametes 
A  series  of  complex  changes  occuis  in  meiosis  It 
begins  with  a  pairing  off  of  homologous  chromo- 
somes (i  c  ,  corresponding  chromosomes  received 
from  the  two  parent  organisms)  Each  paired  chro- 

moHome  then  splits,  forming  a  tetrad  A  division 
takes  place  in  which  one  chromosome  of  each  pair 
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sion  (1855)  and  delayed  settlement  until  Moab 
grew  as  a  cow  town  after  1876  Water  from  creeks 
is  used  for  irrigation,  and  tourists  going  to  Arches 


passes  into  each  of  two  nuclei  formed.   Thus  each  cities  of  the  ZAPOTEC     The  chronic  rivalry  and      Utah,  on  the  Colorado  near  the  La  Sal  Mts.   The 
of  these  nuclei  contains  only  one  half  of  the  original  warfare  between  Zapotec  and  Mixtec  halted  mo-     Indians  caused  abandonment  of  the  Mormon  mis- 
number  of  chromosomes,  and  this  is  therefore  mentatily  at  the  end  of  the  15th  cent  in  an  alliance 
called  a  reduction  division     In  the  second  meiotic  to  defeat  the  Aztec,  but  with  the  successful  con- 

division  each  nucleus  again  divides  but  there  is  no     elusion  of  the  war  and  a  Zapotec  alliance  with  the     „ „ 

further  reduction  m  the  number  of  chromosomes,  Aztec,  the  Mixtoc  again  began  fighting    When  the      National  Monument  and  other  scenic  spots  pause 

each  nucleus  receives  one  of  the  chromatids  foimed  Zapotec  king,  after  the  arrival  of  Cortes,  made  an      here,  but  Moab  is  primarily  a  ranching  town 

by  the  original  splitting  of  the  chromosomes  into  alliance  with  the  Spanish,  the  Mixtec  earned  on  a    Moabite  stone,  ancient  slab  of  stone  with  a  long  in- 

tetrads    The  mature  gametes  therefore  contain  one  bloodv  resistance  until  they  were  subjugated  by              ....         - ~  ~           ... 

half  the  number  of  chromosomes  characteristic  of  Pedro  de  ALVAHADO 

the  species,  and  the  normal  number  is  restored  by  Mixton  War  (inestOn'),  1541,  revolt  of  the  Indi 


,    ncin   sa  e 

scnption  dating  from  850  B  C  ,  erected  by  ME 
of  Moab  to  commemorate  a  victory  m  his  re 


the  union  of  two  gametes 


against  Spanish  rule  in  Nueva  Galicia,  W  Mexico. 


ESHA 

__  ..   .revolt 

against  Israel  A  large  part  of  it  was  discovered  at 
Dibon  (1868)  by  a  German  minister,  F  A  Klem 
It  was  later  broken,  but  most  of  the  fragments  were 


Mitre,  Bartolomft  (bar*t6loma'  me'tra),  1821-1906,      The  conquest  under  Nufio  de  Guzman  had  been 
Argentine  statesman,  geneial,  and  author,  presi- 
dent of  the  republic  (1862-68)     An  opponent  of      .....         .    _    

Juan  Manuel  de  ROSAS,  he  was  forced  into  exile     oughly  discontented    When  Coronado's  expedition    Moadiah  (m5"udru),  variant  of  MAADIAH. 

and  had  a  colorful  caieer  as  a  soldier  and  journalist  '  "    '  *  '    '       

in  Uruguay,  Bolivia,  Peiu,  and  Chile  He  returned 
to  aid  URQUIZA  in  defeating  Rosas  (1852)  A  leader 
of  the  revolt  of  Buenos  Aires  against  Urquiza's 
federal  system,  Mitre  held  important  posts  in  the 
provincial  government  after  Buenos  Aires  seceded 


paiticularly  harsh,  the  encomionda  system  estab-  recovered    They  are  in  the  Louvre    The  language 

hshed  obvious  injustice,  and  the  Indiana  were  thor-  of  the  Moabite  differs  little  from  biblical  Hebrew 

oughly  discontented    When  Coronado's  expedition  Moadiah  (rn6"udl'u),  variant 

to  the  north  in  1540  diaiued  awav  many  of  the  MoaUakat    see  MUALLAQAT 
Spanish,  the  Indians  rose  under  Tenamaxth    They 


pro 

from  the  confederation     Ho  was  defeated  by  Ur- 

quiza  in  the  civil  war  of  1859,  and  Buenos  Anes  re- 


fortified  Mixt6n,  Nochistldn,  and  other  mountain 
towns  and  besieged  Guadalajara  Unable  to  cope 
with  the  upnsing,  Crist6bal  do  Oflate  asked  foi  aid 
from  the  viceroy,  Antonio  de  Mendoza  The  Span- 
ish, reinforced  by  a  laige  body  of  Tlaxcaltec  and 
Aztec,  succeeded  in  recapturing  the  towns  by  hard 


enteied  the  confederation.   As  governor  after  1860,      fighting     Pedio  de  ALVARADO  was  killed  in  a  rash 
he  was  again  loader  when  fresh  difficulties  led  to      assault   on    Nochistlan,   and   the   loconquest   was 
-~"      •    -     '    •  •  •       -         ...  itablwhed  in 


it,  ditch,  usually  filled  with  water,  surrounding 
a  building  01  fortification  for  defensive  purposes 
It  was  a  development  of  the  cm  umferential 
trench  around  the  pumitive  earthwork  fort i CHS 
and,  m  the  Middle  Ages,  constituted  a  valuable 
clement  in  the  defense  of  the  <  ABTI  &  and  fortified 
town  Besides  soi  vmg  to  insulate  the  base  of  walls 
from  attae  k  bv  battering  ram  and  ladders,  it  was 
also  an  effective  hindrance  to  mining  or  sapping 
ojjerations  Kven  after  firearms  had  come  into 
general  use,  the  moat  was  occasionally  retained  as 
an  obstacle  against  infantry  attack  and,  notably 
in  the  French  chateaux,  as  a  decorative  feature  of 


pleasure  gaidens 
7,    Moawiyah.  see  MUAWIYA. 


open  war  in  1861     At  Pa\6n  he  won  an  inglorious     slow,  but  Spanish  authoiity  was  loosl 

victory  for  Buenos  Aues,  he  then  assumed  na-      New  Spam 

tional  authority    In  Oct  ,  1862.  Mitre  was  elected  Miyagi  (meya'ge),   prefecture,  N  Honshu,  Japan: 

president    In  his  administration  national  political      see  St-NDAi,  the  capital 

umtj  was  finally  achieved,  and  a  period  of  internal  Miya-jima  see  ITHUKL-SHIMA 

progress  and  reform  began    He  served  for  a  tune  as  Miyazaki    (meyfi'zu'kP),    citv    (1940   pop     66,497,,    „ 

commander  of  the  allied  foices  of  Argentina,  Bra-  1947  pop  92,144),  capital  of  Mivazaki  prefecture,  mob,  as  a  psychological  term,  a  group  of  people  in 
zil,  and  Uruguay  in  the  war  against  Paraguay  In  SE  K>ushu,  Japan,  on  the  Hvuga  Sea  It  is  the  direct  contact  who  strongly  interact  upon  each 
1868  he  was  succeeded  as  pi  esident  by  SUIMIENTO,  seat  of  the  groat  Shinto  shrine,  Mi\azaki-jmgu  '  *  '  .  .  ... 

and  although  still  a  force  in  politics,  he  devoted  (with  an  archaeological  museum),  dedicated  to 
himself  chiefly  to  literary  work  He  founded  the  Jimmu,  first  emperor  of  Japan  The  products  of 
Nacidn  (Buenos  An es),  which  became  one  of  South  the  prefecture  include  rue,  lumber,  raw  silk,  and 
America's  leading  newspapers  Mitre  was  known  charcoal 

in  his  >outh  as  a  poet  and  in  later  years  as  a  his-  Miyazu  (mcva'zob),  town,  K>oto  prefecture,  S 
tonan  His  important  historical  woi  ks  are  Histona  Honshu,  Japan,  a  port  on  Wakasa  Bay  Nearby 

de  Bdffrano  (1858-59,  4th  ed  ,  1887)  and  //taiorta  is  Ama-uo-haKhidate  or  "heaven's  bridge,"  one  of 

de  San  Martin  y  de  la  emancipacidn  sudamencana  the  sc  emc  sights  of  Japan — a  pine-wooded  promon- 

(1877-88,   Eng    tr  ,    The  Emancipation  of  South  tory  mirrored  in  the  waters  of  the  bav 

Ammca,  1893)  Mizar  (ml'zur),  unidentified  loc  ality     Ps  426 

Mitropoulos,     Dimitri     (demc'tre     metr6'ppol6s),  Mizpah^or  Mizpeh  (mlz'^pu)  [Heb  ,  =  watch  tower] 


1896"-,  Greek  conductor'  He  studied  at  tho*Athens      1  SeeG\LEEV~2  See  RAMA'TH-M(/PI.H 3  Meet- 
Conservatory ,   and  in   1926,  after  conduc  ting  in      ing  place  of  Israel,  m  Benjamin,  often  identified 


,  , 

Germany,  he  became  conductor  of  the  orchestra 
there  He  made  guest  appearances  m  the  United 
States  in  1936  and  became  conductor  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Symphony  Orchestra  in  1937  In  1949  he 


resigned  from  that  position  to  share  with  Leopold      Judges  10  17,  11 
Stokowski  the  conductorship  of  the  New  York  Phil-      1  Sam   22  3 


,  , 

with  the  place  called  Nebv  Samwil  Judges  20  1, 
21  1,5,8,  1  Sam  75  4  Town  at  the  foot  of  Mt 
Hermon  Joshua  113  5  Town  m  the  lowland  of 
Judah  Joshua  1538  6  Home  of  Jephthah 
11,34  7  David's  refuge  in  Moab 


harmonic,  Mitropoulos  became  permanent  couduc-    Mizpar  (mlz'pur),  variant  of  MJHI'SKETH 


ither  and  whoso  conduct  is  dominated  by  suggeis- 
tion  and  emotion  rather  than  bv  reason  The  c  rowel 
may  be  said  to  be  more  stable  than  the  mob  and 
also  to  lack  its  intense  common  emotional  element 
lloweyer,  under  conditions  of  stiess  or  danger,  a 
crowd  may  quickly  turn  into  a  mob  Throughout 
history,  fervent  and  often  hysterical  leaders  have 
succeeded  in  driving  crowds  to  ac  ta  of  mobhke 
heroism  as  well  as  to  extreme  biutality  In  the  mob 
situation  the  individual  is  in  a  state  of  heightened 
suggestibility  not  unlike  that  pievaihng  m  h>  pno- 
sis  Differing  from  the  isolated  individual,  the 
meinbei  of  the  mob,  bv  reason  of  his  loss  of  c  on- 
trolling  inhibitions,  in  c  apablo  of  behaving  m  it 
manner  foreign  to  his  ever>da>  life  The  works  of 
Gabriel  Tarde  and  Gustave  Le  Bon,  at  the  end  of 
the  19th  cent  ,  stimulated  interest  in  group  behav- 
ior and  marked  the  beginning  of  HOC  IAL  psiciioLOdY 
More  rec  ently,  psy<  hiatric  and  psychoanah  tic 
techniques  have  been  applied  to  the  study  of  group 
tly  namics 


tor  in  1960     He  is  also  known  as  a  pianist  and  for    Mizraim  (mlzralm)    [Heb  , -Egypt),  son  of  Ham    Moberg,    Vilhelm    (vTl'hMw    moo'be'rju),    1898-, 
ore  hestral  transcriptions  of  organ  works  of  Bach          and  epony  m  of  Egj  pt     Gen    106,13  Swedish  novelist  and  dramatist     His  stories  have 

Mitscher,    Marc    Andrew    (ml'chur),     1887-1947,    Mizzah   (ml'zu),  duke  of  Edom     Gen    3613,17,      dealt  with  the  small  fanners  of  his  native  pi  ovmce, 


Mitschi.  ,    ....  . 

American  admiral,  b    Hillbboro,  Wis  ,  giad    An-      1  Chron  137 

napolis,  1910    A  pioneer  in  naval  aviation,  he  won  Mjosa,  Nor    Wjfaa  (myu'su),  lake,  area  141  sq  mi , 

his  wings  in  1917  and  in  1919  flew  from  Newfound-      depth  1,472  ft  ,  SE  Norway  ,  largest  m  the  c  ountry 

land  to  the  Azores     In  the  Second  World  War  he      It  empties  into  the  Vorma  river,  a  tributary  of  the 

commanded  the  aircraft  carrier  Hornet  (from  which      Gloinma     Three  cities,  Lillehammer,  Gjovik,  and 

Gen   James  DooUttle's  planes  bombed  Japan)  and      Hamar,  are  on  its  shores     The  name  also  appears 

later  Task  Force  58,  which  inflicted  heavy  damage     as  Mjosen 

on  the  Japanese  navy     He  was  made  commander  Mlada  Boleslav,  Czech  Mladd  Bolealav  (nmla'du 

of  the  8th  Fleet   (Jan,    1946),   then   was  named      bd'lSslaf),    Ger     Junobunzlau    (votmgbcjonts'lou),      „    ..,,.    

(Sept,  1946)  commander  in  chief  of  the  Atlantic  city  (pop    19,573).   N   Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia.      Son  (1945) 

Fleet  Among  its  industrial  products  is  machmerv.  Moberly  (mcVburle'),  city  (pop    12,920),  N  central 

Mitscherlich,  Eilhard  (Il'hart  ml'churllkh),  1794-  Mn,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  MANGANESE  Mo,  NNW  of  Columbia,  laid  out  1866     It  is  a 

1863,  German  chemist    He  was  professor  at  Berlin  Mnason   (muna'sun),  Cyprian,  an  early  convert 

from  1822    Noted  for  his  discovery  of  the  principle  Acts  2116 


Smaland,  a  region  known  for  its  poor  soil  and  hard 
workers  In  this  group  are  RasUnt  (1927),  Far 
from  the  Highway  (1929),  and  The  Clenched  Hands 
(1930)  His  fust  substantial  recognition  came  with 
his  partly  uutotnogiaphical  Knut  Tonng  trilogy 
(1935-39,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Earth  Is  Ours,  1940)  His 
battle  against  totalitaiianinm  reached  its  climax 
with  his  historical  novel  Ride  This  Night'  (1941, 
Eng  tr,  1913).  His  dramas  include  Our  Unborn 


railroad  shipping  point,  with  shops,  its  manufac- 
tures include  shoes,  hosiery,  tools,  and  dairy  prod- 


of  ISOMORPHISM,  he  did  important  work  also  on  the   Mnemosyne  (nfimo'stnf  ,-z!n6)  [Gr  ,«memor>  J.Greek     ucts    Deposits  of  c  oal  and  fire  c  lay  are  in  the  area 
om pounds  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic  and  on  ben-     personification  of  memory     She  was  a  TITANKSS,    Mobile   (mobeT)    [from   Mauvila  or  Maubila   In- 


zenc  derivatives  and  discovered  permanganic  and     daughter  of  URANUH  and  GVEA.   The  nine  ML  BBS 
silenu  acids  and  nitrobenzene.  were  her  daughters  by  Zeus 

Mitsubishi   see  ZAIBATBU.  Mnesicles  (nC'sIklez),  Greek  i 

Mitsui  see  ZAIBATOU 

Mittag-Leffler,   Magnus  Gosta   (mang'nus  yu'stu 


Mnesicles  (nC'sIklez),  'Greek  architect  of  the  Age  of 
Pericles     The  PBOPYLAEA  (437-432  B  C  )  on  the 

.._„ „ „ Acropolis  at  Athens  was  designed  by  him,  and  the 

ml'tag-lSf'lur),  1846-1927,  Swedish  mathemati-  EBBCHTHBUM,  also  on  the  Acropolis,  is  sometimes 
cian  He  was  (1877-81)  professor  at  Helsmgfors  ascribed  to  him. 

(Helsinki)  and  at  the  Umv  of  Stockholm  from  1881  Mo,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  MOLYBDENUM 
In  1882  he  founded  Acta  Maihematica,  which  he  moa  (mo'u)  [Maori],  extinct  flightless  bird  of  New 
edited  until  his  death  He  made  important  contn-  Zealand  c  losely  related  to  the  kiwi  and  also  allied 


clians],  city  (pop  78,720),  co  seat  of  Mobile  c  , 
SW  Ala  ,  on  MOBIL*.  BAY  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mo- 
bile river  The  only  seaport  in  the  state,  it  is  an 
important  shipping  and  shipbuilding  center,  ex- 
poiting  and  processing  farm  produce,  lumber,  cot- 
tou,  and  naval  stores,  other  products  include 
paper,  asbestos,  and  chemicals.  The  town  was 
founded  m  1710  by  the  sieur  de  BIENVILLE  The 
original  French  settlement  at  Biloxi  had  been 
moved  (1702)  to  Fort  Louis  de  la  Mobile  on  the 


buttons  to  analysis  (Mittag-Leffler  theorem)  and  to     to  the  emu,  the  cassowary,  and  the  ostrich.    The      Mobile  river,  and  a  flood  caused  removal  to  the 


linear  differential  equations  and  greatly  stimulated 
mathematical  research 


various  spec  les  ranged  in  size  from  that  of  a  turkey 
to  about  12  ft    The  bird  had  a  short  stout  bill  and 


, 

present  site    Mobile  was  capital  of  Louisiana  from 
1710  to  1719    It  was  held  by  the  British  from  1763 


Mitylene.  Greece  see  MYTILENE  it  had  no  wings — even  the  shoulder  girdle  was     to  1780,  when  Bernardo  de  Galvez  took  it  for 

Mivart,  St   George  Jackson  (ml'vurt),  1827-1900,      lacking  m  most  species      It  was  probably  herbivo-      Spam     In  1813  it  was  seized  for  the  Americans  bv 
English  anatomist  and   biologist.    Converted  to      rous  Remains  preserved  ui  caves  and  bogs  include     Gen   James  Wilkinson  and  was  incorporated  as  a 


. 

Roman  Catholicism  in   1844,  he  studied  at  St.      bones,   pieces  of   skin,   feathers,   and  egg  shells 
' 


_______  incorpora 

town  in  1814,  as  a  city  in  1819    In  the  Civil  War, 


Mary's  College,  Oscott,   near  Birmingham      He      Largely  because  of  the  hunting  activities  of  the     ships  from  Mobile  evaded  the  Federal  blockade 


,  , 

contributed  important  anatomical  studies  of  the  Maoris  the  bird  became  extinct,  probably  about 

mammalian  groups  of  Insectivora  and  Carmvora  500  years  ago 

Many  of  his  works  deal  with  the  relation  between  Moab  (mo'&b),  nation  inhabiting  in  ancient  times 


science  and  religion,  and  these  eventually  led  to     the  upland  area  E  of  the  Dean  Sea,  now  part  of 
his  excommunication  in  1900  by  Cardinal  Vauglian       *     '         ""  '  '   '  •     •    •   - 


until  Farragut's  victory  at  Mobile  Bay  (1864). 
Gen  E  R  S  CANBY  captured  the  city  m  April, 
1865  In  1937  the  second  free  port  in  the  United 


His  views  on  evolution  are  contained  in  On  the 
Genesis  of  Species  (1871) 

Mixtec  (mfa'te'k),  Indian  people  of  Oaxaca  and  part 
of  Guerrero,  SW  Mexico,  one  of  the  most  important 


States  was  established  here  Besides  a  number  of 
fine  ante-bellum  houses,  the  city  has  a  Roman 
Catholic  cathedtal  and  a  US  marine  hospital, 
Spring  Hill  College  (Jesuit,  for  men,  1831)  is  near 
by  In  1941  the  Bankhead  Tunnel  under  the  river 

.  was  completed     The  colorful  annual  Mardi  Gran 

of  Moab  with  Judah  and  Israel  (especially     was  begun  in  1704,  the  Azalea  Trail  Festival  dates 


Jordan.  The  country  cannot  be  piotected  from 
the  east,  hence  its  history  is  a  chain  of  raids  by  the 
Bedouin  The  Moabites  were  close  km  to  the  He- 
brews, and  the  language  of  the  MOABITE  STONE  is 
practically  the  same  as  biblical  Hebrew  The  re- 
lations 


groups  m  Mexico     Their  origins  are  obscure,  but     ,___ „_ _., 

before  the  arrival  (c  700?)  of  the  TOLTEC  on  the  under  the  house  of  Omn)  are  continually  mentioned  from  1929.    See  Erwm  Craighead,  Mobile  (1930) 

central  plateau  of  Mexico  the  Mixtec  and  the  in  the  Bible    The  Moabite  religion  was  much  like  Mobile,  river  m  SW  Alabama  formed  by  the  junc- 

OLMEC  seem  to  have  been  the  carriers  of  the  ad-  that  of  Canaan    Gen   1937,  Num  22-24;  Judges  tion  of  the  Alabama  with  the  Tombigbee    It  flows 

vanced  Highland  culture    Probably  c.900  they  be-  3,2  Kings  3;  Isa   15-16,  Jer  48,  Eiek.  25,  Amos  south  c.45  mi  to  enter  Mobile  Bay  at  Mobile 

«»«  spreading  southward,  overrunning  the  valley  2,  Zeph.  2  Mobile  Bay,  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  SW  Ala  , 

of  Oaxaca  and  taking  MONTB  ALBAN  and  MITLA,  Moab,  town.  (pop.  1,084),  co.  seat  of  Grand  co.,  E  c.35  mi.  long  from  the  Gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the 

Cross  reference.  ar«  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  kej  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


Mobile  river  and  from  8  to  18  mi.  wide  The  ship 
channel  passes  between  Mobile  Point  (with  old 
Foit  Moigan)  and  Dauphin  Island  (with  old  Fort 
Games)  Here  Admiral  David  FARRAOUT  won  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Mobile  Bay  on  Aug.  5,  1864 
Mobridge,  city  (pop  3,008),  N  8  Dak ,  on  the 
Missouri,  founded  1906  when  the  railroad  built  a 
bridge  across  the  river  here,  me  1908  It  is  a  trade 
and  distributing  renter  for  a  farm  and  dairy  area. 

Mozambique:  see  MOZAMBTQVL 

moccasin,  snake  see  WATER  MOCCASIN 

moccasin,  skin  shoe  worn  by  North  American  In- 
dians, excepting  the  sandal  wearers  of  the  South- 
west area  There  were  two  general  types  of  mocca- 
sins, the  hard-soled,  which  was  used  ui  the  Kastern 
Woodlands  and  the  Southeast  areas,  and  the  soft- 
soled,  used  in  the  Plains  culture  area  The  hard- 
soled  moccasin  was  made  by  sowing,  with  sinew 
thread,  a  rawhide  sole  to  a  leather  upper  piete,  and 
the  soft-soled  was  one  piece  of  soft  leather  with  a 
seam  at  the  instep  and  the  hoel  Boot  or  legging 
mofcasms  (sometimes  reaching  the  hip)  were  worn 
from  Alaska  to  Arizona  and  New  MOXH  o,  but  they 
were  generally  part  of  the  woman's  costume  The 
moccasins  of  certain  tribes  were  distinctive,  and 
sometimes  even  a  mot(  asm  track  indicated  tho 
tribe  of  the  wearer  Moccasins  were  usually  sym- 
bolically decorated  with  por<  upme  quills  and,  after 
tho  i  orrimg  of  the  whites,  with  glass  beads  Special 
moccasins  were  used  for  ceremonies  such  as  tho 
Iroquois  adoption  service,  whic  h  required  that  a 
recruit  put  on  Iroquois  moccasins  to  indicate  that 
ho  would  follow  Iroqxiois  ways  See  Arthur  Parker, 
The  Indian  How  Book  (1927),  Melvui  Gilmore, 
Prairie  Smoke  (1929) 

moccasin  flower    see  LADY'S-SLIPPER 

Mocha  (mo'ku),  town  (pop  c  2.000),  Yemen,  SW 
Arabia,  a  port  on  tho  Rod  Sea  It  was  noted  for 
the  export  of  the  coffee  to  which  it  gave  its  name 

mocha  stone    see  AGATE. 

mockernut  hickory  see  HICKORY 

mockingbird,  North  American  songbird  of  tho  same 
family  as  the  catbird  and  the  brown  thrasher  and 
allied  to  the  thrushes  and  wrens  Tho  southern 
rnoc  kingbird  of  the  SE  United  States  (and  the  Ba- 
hamas) is  sometimes  found  as  far  north  as  Quebec 
It  has  a  long,  drooping  tail  and  is  gray  above,  with 
white  wing  patches  and  whitish  underparts  Un- 
surpassed m  singing  ability  by  other  North  Ameri- 
can birds,  it  lias  a  melodious  song  of  its  own  and  IH 
noted  for  its  skill  in  mimicking  bird  songs  and 
other  sounds  The  similar  \vestein  mockingbird  is 
common  in  Texas  and  is  found  fiom  the  SW  United 
States  to  S  Mexico 

mock  orange  or  synnga  (stnng'gu)  [New  Latin,  from 
Gr  ,~pipe],  any  species  of  tho  gonna  Philadelphia, 
mainly  deciduous  late-sprmg-bloonung  shrubs,  pop- 
ular for  their  ease  of  cultivation  and  for  the  white 
blossoms  generally  similar  to  orange  blossoms  Tho 
various  species  are  native  to  Eurasia  and  North 
America  The  common  01  sweet  mock  orange 
(Philadelphia  coronanus)  is  tho  most  fragrant 
species  and  has  varieties  with  double  flowers  Other 
species  of  Philadelphia  and  their  hybrids  vary  in 
shrub  form  (as  au-hmg  branches)  and  size  and  in 
flower  form  (as  doublonoss  and  narrow  petals)  and 
size,  many  lack  the  fragrance  of  the  common  mock 
orange  \  western  American  species  (Philadelphia 
lewisn)  is  the  state  flower  of  Idaho  and  was  formerly 
used  by  Indians  for  arrow  wood  Mock  oranges 
should  be  pruned  (see  PRUNING)  following  the 
blooming  peiiod  Tho  shrub  is  one  of  the  plants 
foimorly  known  as  pipe  tree,  the  twigs  being  sup- 
posedly utilized  for  pipe  stems  Early  botanists 
called  the  plant  Synnga,  and  the  name  is  still  used 
popularly  lor  tho  mock  orange,  Synnga  is  now  tho 
generic  name  of  the  LILAC  Various  other  plants 
are  aometimos  called  mock  orange 

Mocksville,  town  (pop  1,007),  oo  beat  of  Davio  co  , 
W  central  N  C  ,  SW  of  Winston-Salem,  sottled 
before  1750  Textiles,  hosiery,  and  furniture  are 
made  here 

Moctezuma   see  MONTEZTTMA 

mode,  in  grammar   soo  MOOD 

mode,  in  logic   see  SYLLOCJISM 

mode,  m  music,  any  pattern  of  arrangement  of  the 
intervals  of  a  scale  Greek  music  employed  a  highly 
developed  modal  s>  stem,  known  today  only  through 
theoretical  treatises  because  so  little  of  the  music 
itself  is  extant  The  modal  system  of  plain  song  is 
based  upon  the  final  development  of  the  Greek  sys- 
tem ana  comprises  eight  modes,  four  called  authen- 
tic and  four  plagal  Each  authentic  mode  has  a 
corresponding  plagal  mode  whose  final  note,  or 
finally,  is  the  same,  the  difference  lies  in  the  range 
Mode  one  (authentic)  and  mode  two  (plagal)  both 
have  D  as  finalis;  the  range  of  the  first  is  repre- 
sented by  the  series  of  white  keys  of  tho  piano  from 
D  to  D,  whereas  the  range  of  the  second  is  from 
A  to  A  The  third  and  fourth  modes  have  E  as 
finalis,  the  fifth  and  sixth  F,  and  the  seventh  and 
eighth  G.  The  range  of  each  mode  is  an  octavo, 
the  lowest  note  in  the  authentic  mode  being  the 
flnalit,  and  the  range  of  the  plagal  mode  being 
always  the  interval  of  a  fourth  below  that  of  the 
corresponding  authentic  mode  The  representation 
on  the  white  Keys  of  the  piano  is  merely  a  conven- 
ient means  of  showing  the  arrangement  of  whole 
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and  half  steps,  for  mode  has  nothing  to  do  with 
pitch,  any  mode  may  be  transposed  to  any  conven- 
ient pitch.  Greek  names  came  to  be  used  to  iden- 
tify these  modes — Dorian  and  Hypodonan  for  the 
D  modes,  Phrygian  and  Hypophrygian  for  the  E 
modes,  Lvdian  and  Hvpolydian  for  the  F  modes, 
and  Mixolvdian  and  Hypomixolv  dian  for  the  G 
modes  The  only  modes  used  for  plain  song,  these 
modes  were  the  basis  of  musical  composition 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  As  practice  added 
certain  others,  however,  they  gained  theorists'  rec- 
ognition Glareanus  (1488-1563),  a  Swiss  scholar, 
in  his  valuable  treatise  Dodecachordon  (1547),  de- 
scribed 12  modes,  adding  the  two  A  modes,  Aeolian 
and  Hypoaeohan,  and  the  two  C  modes,  Ionian  and 
Hypoionian  Tho  Ionian  mode  is  the  modern  ma- 
jor mode  and  the  Aeolian  tho  minor  The  Lociian 
and  Hypoloorian,  the  B  modes,  were  raioly  used 
The  Greek  names  of  the  medieval  modes  do  not 
correspond  to  the  Gi  eek  modes  of  the  same  names 
because  Greek  musical  theory  was  little  understood 
in  the  Middle  Ages  The  modal  system  was  m  use 
when  music  was  primarily  melodic,  the  limiting  of 
the  series  to  major  and  minor  coincided,  in  general, 
with  the  decline  of  polyphony  and  the  rise  of  har- 
mony Use  of  the  medieval  modes  by  later  com- 
posers is  called  modality  m  contrast  to  TONALITY 
Tho  pentatomcj  scales  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
music,  which  have  not  only  whole  and  half  steps 
but  also  some  larger  intervals,  have  modes  whic  h 
are  various  arrangements  of  these  intervals  An 
extension  of  the  term  modi,  allows  its  application 
to  the  raga  of  Hindu  music  and  the  maqam  of  Ara- 
bian music,  although  these  are  actually  melodic 
formulas  rathei  than  scales  The  fchos  of  Byzan- 
tine music  corresponds  to  the  mode  of  Western 
church  music  to  the  extent  that  there  are  four  au- 
thentic and  four  plagal  echoi,  but  those  are  actually 
melodic  formulas  also  The  echoi  served  the  func- 
tion of  modes,  however,  and  in  Western  church 
music  certain  melodic  patterns  were  characteristi- 
cally associated  with  each  mode  See  Gustavo 
Reese,  Music  in  the  Middle  Ages  (1940) 

mode,  in  statistics,  an  infrequently  used  type  of 
AVFRAUE  In  a  group  of  numbers  tho  mode  i»  the 
number  occ  urnng  most  frequently  In  tho  group  1 , 
4,  5,  5,  6,  6,  h,  b,  9,  9,  the  mode  is  6  since  it  oc  curs  four 
times  and  the  others  only  one  e  or  twice 

model  and  modeling,  in  painting,  the  use  of  light  and 
shade  to  simulate  volume  in  the  representation  of 
solids  In  sculptuie  the  terms  denote  a  technique 
involving  the  use  of  a  pliable  material  such  as  clav 
or  wax  As  opposed  to  CARVINC.,  modeling  permits 
addition  as  well  as  subtraction  of  material  and 
lends  itself  to  freer  handling  and  change  of  inten- 
tion The  technique  is  exemplified  not  only  by 
works  executed  in  soft  materials  hut  also  by  those 
works  in  cast  metal  and  plaster  which  are  made 
from  original  work  in  clay  The  noun  model  is  used 
to  desc  ribe  such  an  original  and  also  any  small 
three-dimensional  study  for  a  larger  or  more  elab- 
orate project  in  sculpture  or  architecture  It  also 
denotes  a  person  or  object  u>»ed  as  an  aid  to  repre- 
sentation in  painting  See  Albert  Toft,  Modelling 
and  Sculpture  (1911),  F  J  Glass,  Modelling  and 
Sculpture  (1929) 

Model  Parliament   see  PARLIAMENT 

Modena  (mo'dmu,  Ital  mfl'dana),  city  (pop  50,541), 
capital  of  Modena  prov  ,  Erruha-Romagna,  N  cen- 
tral Italy  It  IH  an  agi  icultural  center ,  wine,  cheese, 
and  sausage  are  produced  A  Roman  town  on  tho 
Aomilian  Way  ,  it  became  a  free  commune  (12th 
cent )  and  permanently  passed  (1288)  to  the  Esto 
family  of  Ferrara  The  duchy  of  Modena,  estab- 
lished in  1452,  became  the  seat  of  tho  Kste  after  the 
loss  of  Ferrara  (1598)  From  tho  fall  of  Napoleon  I 
until  1859  tho  house  of  Austna-Fste  ruled  despoti- 
cally The  12th-century  Romanesque  cathedral  has 
a  fine  facade,  and  the  Albergo  dello  Arti  contains 
several  art  collections,  among  them  tho  rich  Este 
ait  gallery  and  library  Six  miles  to  the  northeast 
is  the  Nonantola  abbey,  founded  in  752,  a  center 
of  learning  in  the  Middle  Ages 

modern  architecture.  In  tho  decade  after  the  First 
World  War  the  important  buildings  of  most  coun- 
tries came  to  possess  such  similar  characteristics  as 
to  signalize  emergence  of  a  new  architectural  style, 
one  in  which  homogeneity  existed  despite  many  in- 
dividual and  national  variations  By  1950  this 
style,  no  longer  new,  had  undergone  three  decades 
of  experiment  and  growth  It  possesses  no  appella- 
tion more  precise  than  modern,  though  the  labels 
International  style  and  functionahsm  have  also 
been  used  Among  the  multiple  examples,  from 
small  houses  to  vast  public  buildings,  any  selec- 
tions for  commendation  would  have  to  refer  to 
aesthetic  cutena  which  have  been  practically  a 
hundred  years  in  evolution  For,  since  the  mid- 
19th  cent ,  a  conscious  attempt  to  assimilate  mod- 
ern technology,  first  to  architectural  practice  and 
later  to  both  practice  and  formulated  theory,  has 
been  continuously  in  progress  Even  earlier,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  cent ,  an  omen  was  Sir  John 
Soane's  work  in  England,  which  showed  a  turn 
from  heavy  masonry  to  a  use  of  light,  widely  spaced 
supports  Technical  advance  in  materials  made 
possible  the  construction  in  1851  of  Sir  Joseph  Pax- 
ton's  celebrated  Crystal  Palace  in  London,  in  which 
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a  revolutionary  lightness  was  implied  in  the  nature 
of  the  iron  and  glass  of  which  it  was  built  In  the 
ensuing  years  iron,  steel,  and  glass  determined  the 
architectural  form  of  many  train  sheds,  department 
stores,  and  market  halls,  but  tho  structural  forms 
were  cluttered  by  irrelevant  ornament,  and  as  late 
as  1889  the  newly  erected  Eiffel  Tower  found  the 
public  not  yet  ready  for  a  modern  conception  of 
struc  ture  as  beautiful  per  se  The  portentous  first 
use  of  a  complete  steel  skeleton  for  tall  buildings 
appeared  m  such  examples  as  the  first  BiciHcnAPER 
built  m  Chicago  m  1883  by  W  Le  Baron  Jenney 
Vastly  more  important,  at  the  end  of  tho  19th 
cent ,  was  the  work  of  the  Americans  Louis  H. 
Sullivan  and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Wright,  in  his 
works  and  in  his  writings,  showed  a  liberating  path 
from  stagnant  architectural  thinking  and  con- 
tinued to  be  an  active  innovator  In  the  first  two 
decades  of  tho  20th  cent  most  architecture  em- 
ployed modern  methods  and  tried  to  satisfy  mod- 
ern needs,  but  confusedly  retained  a  clothing  of 
obsolete  forms  By  1920,  however,  theie  was  an 
increasingly  wide  understanding  that  all  building 
types — bridges,  fa<  tones,  auditoriums,  airplane 
hangars,  smokestac  ks — must  come  to  terms  with 
their  purposes  and  materials  if  they  were  to 
achieve  intrinsic  significance  or  beauty  Now,  too, 
instead  of  \iewmg  a  building  as  heavy  volumes 
supported  and  enclosed  by  ponderous  materials, 
the  leading  exponents  considered  it  as  areas  of 
space,  resting  upon  slender  piers  and  slabs  and  en- 
closed by  light,  thin  curtain  walls  The  very  ele- 
ment of  enc  losuie  was  given  minimum  emphasis  m 
order  that  the  basic  structural  skeleton  might  be 
all  tho  more  in  evidence  In  giving  form  and  co- 
horenc  o  to  this  new  rationale  of  an  organic  modern 
architecture,  Le  Corbusicr's  book,  Vers  une  archi- 
tecture (1924),  performed  an  eminent  role,  whilo 
the  writings  of  the  Dutc  h  J  J  P  Oud  and  tho  Ger- 
man Walter  Gropms  (head  of  the  BAUHAUH)  were 
also  important  In  these  early  consolidations  of 
tho  modern  style  abstract  painting  and  sculpture 
contributed  new  ideas  for  the  architects,  while  thov 
also  conditioned  tho  public  to  accept  a  form  of 
beauty  based  solely  upon  spatial  relationships  and 
pure  geometrical  shapes,  freed  from  past  associa- 
tions By  the  nnd-20th  cent  modern  architecture 
became  an  instrument  for  dealing  with  the  multi- 
ple building  needs  of  a  complex  society  in  whuh 
such  problems  as  housing  for  population  mas-sos, 
struc  tures  for  mtric  ate  industrial  uses,  and  highly 
integrated  community  planning  could  scarcely  be 
handled  except  m  terms  of  completely  contempo- 
raneous arc hitec  tural  concepts  adjusted  to  the  vast 
resources  of  c  urrent  technology  and  the  mass  pro- 
duction of  modern  materials  Large  areas  of  glass, 
sometimes  encompassing  the  entire  exterior  of  a 
building,  would  seem  to  be  the  one  mo&t  pervasive 
external  identification  of  modern  works,  and  glass 
in  many  forms  scorns  to  be  the  material  more  ex- 
ploited than  an%  other  However,  reinforced  con- 
crete is  also  intimately  involved  with  the  style's 
development,  as  are  the  advances  in  elevator  trans- 
portation, air  conditioning,  and  electric  illumina- 
tion The  use  of  an  unvarying  module  or  basic  di- 
mensional unit  throughout  a  design  makes  pal- 
pable the  stiuctuial  regularity  and  machine-tool 
prec  ision  of  those  buildings  where  it  is  employed 
In  New  York  the  monumental  structures  for  the 
United  Nations,  produc  ed  by  a  collaboration 
among  prominent  architects  representing  their 
various  countries,  display  what  are  presumably 
the  style's  most  representative  characteristics  Of 
this  group  Le  Corbubier  of  France,  one  of  the 
style's  earliest  proponents,  and  Oscar  Niemeyer  of 
Brazil  are  two  who  have  international  recognition 
Other  noted  pioneers  of  the  1920s  who  later  prac- 
ticed in  tho  United  States  are  Mies  van  dor  Rohl»o 
and  Walter  Gropms  Important  contnbutions  to 
the  progress  of  modern  design  were  made  by  Ra\- 
mond  Hood  and  Albert  Kahn  in  their  completely 
American  skyscraper  and  industrial  architecture 
and  by  Marcel  Breuer,  Richard  J  Neutra,  Wil- 
liam E  Lescaze,  and  tho  firm  of  Harrison,  Fouil- 
houx,  and  Ahramovitz  See  W  C  Behrendt.  Mod- 
ern Building  (1937),  Walter  Gropius,  The  New 
Architecture  and  the  Bauhaus  (1937),  M  C  Rath- 
bun  and  B  H  Hays,  Jr  ,  Layman's  Guide  to  Mod- 
ern Art  (1949) 
modern  art  see  ABSTRACT  ART,  CUBISM,  DA  DA; 
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modernism,  in  religion,  movement  intended  to  re- 
concile the  developments  of  19th-century  science 
and  philosophy  with  historic  Christianity  It  be- 
gan with  the  evident  disparity  between  Darwin's 
evolution  theory  and  the  old  literal  mterpretation 
of  Genesis,  but  it  was  heavily  influenced  also  by 
philosophical  attempts  (as  of  Herbert  Spencer)  to 
read  Darwinian  pimciples  into  the  history  of  civili- 
zation The 
ject  all  belie 


zation  The  general  trait  of  modernism  was  to  re- 
ject all  belief  in  the  supernatural,  hence  God,  no 
longer  the  Creator,  was  limited  to  a  role  of  a  spirit 


living  in  the  world  (an  idea  called  immanence) ,  tho 
Gospels  were  no  longer  accepted  as  history,  espe- 
cially m  the  account  of  the  Resurrection;  prayer 
was  conceived  as  important  only  in  the  psychology 
of  the  individual,  and  the  Church  was  sometimes  re- 
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1881).  and  East  o'  the  Sun  and  Weft  o'  tk»  Moon 


(Eng.^  tr  ,   1017)  are  selections  from  Norwegian 


jeoted  as  anything  but  a  human  society    These     prised  collectors'  items    His  work  may  be  seen  in 

ideas  were  accepted  in  all  or  in  part  by  many  of  the     collections  of  20th-century  painting  everywhere,        ..  ,   ... 

Protestant  denominations,  but  there  was  also  reac-      Modigliani  is  well  represented  in  the  Art  Institute  Folk  Stone* 

turn  against  them,  e  g  ,  in  FUWDAMBNTALISM,  in  the     of  Chicago  and  in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  Moen,  Dan.  Mfen  or  Mfm  (all:  mu'un),  island  (84 

1920s,  and  in  the  Oxford  Group  of  Frank  Buchman       York    See  Charles  Douglas,  Artvtt  Quarter  (1941).  aq  mi  ,  pop   14,156),  Denmark,  m  the  Baltic  Sea, 

Among  Anglicans  the  High  Chuich  members  and    Modjeska,  Helen*  (muj&'sku),   1844-1909,  Polish  S  of  Zealand.    It  produces  mainly  sugar  beets 

Anglo-Catholics  (see  OXFORD  MOVKMBNT)  opposed     actress    She  had  (1865-68)  great  success  in  Adn-  Stege  is  the  chief  town 

modernism    In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  there     enne  Lecouvreur  and  in  Shakapeiian  roles  in  Po-  Moerae*  see  FATBB. 

land     She  married  Gustav  Modrsejewski  in  1868  Moeris  (mer'Is),  ancient  name  of  Lake  Karun,  area 

and  after  his  death  roamed  Count  Bosenta  Chla-  90  sq   mi  ,  Egypt,  in  the  Fayum,  c  50  mi   SW  of 


was  a  bnlhant  ephemeral  modernistic  movement, 
led  by  A    F    Loisy  and  others,  their  theories  re- 


, 

jected  the  objective  reahtv  of  sacraments,  viewed 
the  historic  dogmas  as  transient  statements  of  more 
general  concepts,  and  attacked  the  spiritual  au- 
thonty  of  the  Church  With  the  decree  LamenUi- 
biti  (1907)  of  the  Holv  Office  and  Pius  X's  encycli- 
cal, Pascendi  (1907)  the  tendencies  were  declared 
heretical  These  and  later  rulings  have  ended  He- 
man  Catholic  modernism  In  reformed  JUDAISM, 
especially  among  Americans,  there  is  a  modernist 
movement  resembling  Protestant  modernism  See 
Shailer  Mathews,  The  Faith  of  Modernism  (1924), 
M  D  Petie,  Von  Hugd  and  Tvrrdl  (1938), 
moderaismo  (in6dhe>n6'3m6),  movement  in  Span- 


and  after  his  death  martied  Count  Bosenta  Chla-  90  sq  mi  ,  Egypt,  in  the  Fayum,  c  50  mi  SW  of 
powski,  with  whom  she  came  to  the  United  States  Cairo  In  extent  and  depth  the  lake  is  much  re- 
in 1876  She  made  her  American  debut,  with  im-  duced  from  that  described  by  ancient  travelers, 
mediate  success  (1877),  in  an  English  adaptation  of  such  as  Herodotus.  Croeodilopolis  (later  Arsinoo) 
Adrtenne  Lecouvreur  at  the  California  Theater,  San  was  the  chief  town  on  the  lake  and  a  residence  of 
Francisco,  and  increased  her  reputation  in  such  the  Ptolemies  Ancient  irrigation  works  were  exca- 
Shakspenan  roles  as  Lady  Macbeth,  Juliet,  and  vated  m  the  late  1920s 

Ophelia  and  as  Nora  in  Ibsen's  Doll's  Houte,  which  Moesia  (md'shO),  ancient  region,  SE  Europe,  south 

was  given  its  first  perfoi  rrmnoe  inAmeiica  at  Louis-  of  the  lower  Danube     It  was  not  penetrated  bv 

ville,  Ky  ,  in  1883     Modjesku  had  charm,  mtelli-  "                                                             ' 
gence,  and  dignity,  she  was  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  tragic  actresses  of  her  time     Her  admirers 
were  so  many  that  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 


New  York,  was  used  for  her  farewell  testimonial 


ish   literature   that   had   its   beginning  m    Latin      (1905)     See  her  Memories  and  Impressions  (1910) 


Grecian  influences  and  was  organized  as  a  Roman 
province  onl>  m  A  D  44,  when  it  included  loughlv 
what  is  now  Serbia  (Upper  Moesia)  and  Bulgaria 
(Lower  Moesia)  Under  the  empire  Roman  colo- 
nies and  agriculture  flounshed  in  the  Danube 
valley. 


America     It  was  paramount  in  the  last  decade  of    Modjeski,  Ralph  (mujf'skS),  1861-1940,  Araeru an    Mofaddauyat     (mdfu"dul6at')      or     Mufaddahyat 


the  19th  cent  and  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  cent 
Afodermamo  \»  now  usually  said  to  have  first  ap- 
peared m  the  poetry  of  the  Cuban  loader,  Jose 
Martf  Julian  del  Casal,  Salvador  Diaz  Miron, 
Jose  Asuncion  Silva,  and  Manuel  Gutierrez  NAjera 
were  also  writing  fin  de  slide  verse  of  the  modernist 
stripe  before  modernnmo  became  an  acknowledged 

world  event  with  the  appearance  of  Azid  [blue],  a         „ „...  __  ,  

volume  of  poetry  by  Ruben  Dario  m  1888     Dario      Oiegon,  Poughkeepsie,  N  Y    (Mid-Hudson),  New    Moffat  Tunnel  (mof'ut),  railroad  tube  (alt    c  9,000 
was  the  great  genius  of  the  movement     H  it  exotic,      Oileana  (the  Huey  P    Long),   Davenport,   Iowa      ft)  piercing  James  Peak,  N  central  Colo,  in  the 
lored,  and  finely  wrought  verse  made  a      (Iowa-Illinois  Memorial),  Philadelphia  (over  the      Continental  Divide  WNW  of  Denver.   It  was  built 

Delaware) ,  and  many  others  in  1923-27  and  is  6  4  mi  long 


engineer,  b  Cracow,  Poland,  son  of  Mrne  Helena 
Modjeska  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1870 
and,  after  studying  engmeeung  in  Paris,  established 
himself  as  a  leading  designet  and  builder  of  bridges 
in  America  He  built  many  tailroad  bridges,  in- 
cluding those  over  the  Columbia  and  Willamette 
rivers,  and  was  either  chief  engineer  or  consulting 
engineer  for  bridge*  at  St  Louis,  Mo  ,  Portland, 


(moo-),  great  Arabic  anthology  made  bv  the  cele- 
brated philologist  Al  Mufaddal  of  Kufa  (d  c  775) 
It  contains  126  poems,  some  complete  odes,  other* 
fragmentary  They  are  all  of  the  Golden  Age  of 
Arabic  poetry  (500-050)  and  are  the  best  collet  - 
tion  of  poems  of  that  penod  by  different  authorH 
There  are  67  authors,  two  of  them  Christian  The 
oldest  poems  m  the  iollo<  tion  date  from  c  500 


highly  colored,  and  finely  wrought  verse  

sensation,  and  soon  a  host  of  little  magazines  and 


little  literary  groups  were  forwarding  his  ideas  of  MBdlmg  (mud'lfng),  town  (pop  17,015),  Lower  Mogadishu  (indgucU'shoo),  Ital  Mogadiscio  (mdga- 
elegant  form,  carefully  chosen  images,  and  subtle  Austria,  at  the  entrant. e  of  the  picturesque  BrUhl  dg'sho),  citv  (pop  50,000),  tapital  of  Italian  Soma- 
word  music.  Modernismo  derived  from  Fiench  valley  and  jubt  S  of  Vienna  liland,  a  port  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  A  13th-century 

symbolism  and  the  Parnassian  school,  but  too  Modoc  Indians  (md'dok),  tribe  of  North  American  mosque  is  the  oldest  building  Mogadishu  wag 
much  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  French  influence,  for  Indians  who  in  the  early  19th  cent  lived  m  SW  sold  (1905)  to  Italy  by  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar  The 

Oregon  and  N  California,  particularly  about  Mo-      city  processes  oilseeds  and  has  sawimllmg 
doc  Lake  and  Tule  Lake      They  constitute  the    Mogador  (m&gud6r')<  town  (pop    28,620),  I  tench 
southern  branch  of  the  Lutuamian  linguistic  stock,      Morocco,  a  port  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean     It 
their  kinsmen,  the  Klamath,  belong  to  the  north- 
ern branch     Modoc  culture  was  practually  identi- 
cal with  the  culture  of  the  KLAMATH  INDIANS,  but 
the  Modoc  did  not  rely  too  heavily  on  the  wokas  or 
water  lily  seeds      There  was  considerable  trouble 


moderntsmo  was  spontaneous,  and  it  borrowed  from 
many  sources,  including  Walt  Whitman  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  modernist  poetry  was  generally  re- 
mote and  escapist,  with  symbols  of  princesses  and 
Bwans,  peacocks  and  lilies,  and  the  landscape  of  re- 
mote lands  such  as  the  Far  North  and  Japan  It 
represented,  like  contemporary  movements  in  other 
literatures,  total  rejection  of  the  materialist  world 
of  the  day  The  modernists  were  supremely  self- 
conscious  in  their  art,  and  there  was  more  than  a 
hint  of  artificiality  in  the  movement  Neverthe- 
less, it  had  a  powerful  effect  in  remolding  Spanish 
literary  ideas  and  language  It  was  the  hrst  im- 
portant movement  starting  in  Spanish  America  to 
affect  peninsular  Spain  deeply  Among  the  lead- 
ing figures  of  the  movement  were  Arnado  Nervo, 
Guillerrno  Valencia,  Leopoldo  Lugones,  and  Julio 
Herrea  y  Reissig  Probably  its  most  valued  prose 
writer  was  Jose  Enrique  Rodo.  The  force  of  the 
movement  began  to  wane  after  1914  as  some  writ- 
ers turned  away  from  the  contrived  forms  and  ex- 
treme figures  to  a  consideration  of  the  everyday 
and  the  social  problems  of  a  changing  world,  and 
others  took  up  more  extreme  aesthetic  movements 
The  patriotic  element  of  concern  with  Latin  Ameri- 
can problems  had  never  been  absent  m  the  Spanish 
American  writers,  including  Dario  himself  That 
strain  now  grew  stronger  By  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War  the  new  generation  of  writers  had,  in 
the  words  of  Ennque  Gonzalez  Martinez,  "wrung 
the  neck  of  the  swan,"  and  modeiniatno  was  dead 
fodestinus,  Herennitu  (hure'neus  modustTnus), 
fl  c.250  B.C.,  Roman  jurist,  student  of  Ulpian 
Under  the  Roman  Empire  he  was  one  of  the  five 


the  Marrakesh  region  Sultan  Mohammed  XVI 
founded  (c  1760)  the  town  on  the  site  of  a  Portu- 
guese fort  and  opened  the  port  to  foreign  shipping, 
but  it  did  not  attract  the  trade  he  had  expected 
Mogador  has  a  large  Jewish  colony 


between  the  Modoc  and  the  early  American  set-    Mogadore   (mOg'uddr),   village    (pop     1,016),   NE 

tiers,   with   atrocities  being   committed    on    both      Ohio,  SE  of  Akron 

Hides      The  Modoc  were  finally  constrained  to  go    Mogilev  (mugf lyof'),  city  (pop    99,440),  capital  of 


(1864)  on  the  Klamath  reservation,  but  most  of 
the  tribe  was  dissatisfied  In  1870  Chief  Kint- 
puash,  or  Captain  Jack,  led  the  more  turbulent 
members  of  the  tribe  back  to  California  and  re- 
fused to  return  to  the  reservation  The  attempt  to 
bring  back  the  band  brought  on  the  Modoc  War 


Mogilev  ohlast,  E  Belotussia,  on  the  Dnieper  It  is 
an  mdustiial  center  and,  at  the  junction  of  four 
tail  lines  and  five  highways,  also  an  important 
communications  point  The  city  grew  aiound  a 
castle  dating  fioin  1267  It  was  part  of  the  ft/and 
duchy  of  Lithuania  (united  with  Poland  m  1569) 


(1872-73)     After  some  struggles  Captain  Jack  and      and  passed  to  Russia  m  the  first  partition  of  Po- 
•      '         '     '  '      Call-      land  (1772)     Befoie  the  Second  World  Wui,  H hen 


his  men  retreated  to  the  lava  beds  on  the 
forman  border     They  stayed  there  for  four  months, 
successfully  resisting  efforts  to  dislodge  them      An 


..    /as  held  (1941-44)  b>  the  Germans,  30  percent 
of  the  population  was  Jewish 


attempt  by  Gen   Edward  R   S   Canby  to  mediate    Mogilev-Podolski  (-pi1d61'sk6),  city  (pop    22,993), 


W  Ukraine,  in  Podoha,  on  the  Dniester  river  \ 
medieval  trade  centoi  on  the  border  of  Podoha  and 
Moldavia,  it  atti  acted  many  Greek  and  Ai  menian 
merchants  It  passed  to  Russia  in  the  second  parti- 


tion of  Poland  (1793)    The  city  was  held  (1941-43) 
by  the  Germans  in  the  Second  World  Wai     Of  th 


for  peace  came  to  nothing  when  he  and  another 

peace  commissioner  were  treacherously   killed   by 

the  Modoc     After  this,  steady  pressure  bore  down 

on  the  Indians,  and  many  of  them  deserted  to  the 

whites     In  June  (1873)  the  war  ended      Captain 

Jack  and  five  other  leaders  were  hanged,  and  the 

Modoc  tribe  was  divided,  some  were  sent  to  Okla-  pie-war  population  40  percent  was  Jewish 

homa  (where  a  few  remain),  and  some  to  the  Kla-  Mogollon  Plateau  (mogoyon'),  tableland,  generally 

math  reservation  in  Oregon    The  Modoc  in  Oregon  from  7,000  to  8,000  ft   high,  E  central  Ariz  ,  S  of 

number  some  300    See  S  A  Barrett,  Material  Cul-  Wmslow  and  Holbrook      Its  southern  edge  is  a 

lure  of  the  Klamath  Lake  and.  Wodoc  Indiana  (1910),  rugged  escarpment  usually  called    the   Mogollon 

___  __                  .                          .          ..              Dons  Payne,  Captain  Jock,  Modoc  Renegade  (1938).  Rim,  sometimes  also  called  the   Mogollon  Mts   or 

jurists,  including  PAPIHIAN,  whose  views  might  l>e    Modred,  Sir,  King  Arthur's  treacherous  nephew  the  Mogollones    It  is  not  directly  connected  with 

decisive  in  resolving  legal  controversies.  Extensive     see  ARTHURIAN  LEGEND  the  Mogollon  Mts  in  W  New  Mexu  o. 

sections  of  hia  work  are  preserved  in  the  Corpus    modulation,  in  music,  shift  in  tho  key  center  of  a  Mogul    (mo'gul,   mogul')    or    Mughal    (rnfiogttl'). 

Juris  Civilis.                                                                      composition     For  its  accomplishment  use  is  made  Moslem  empire  of  India,  1526-1867      The  name 

ftodesto  (mdde"std),  city  (pop  16,379),  co  ,  seat  of      of  the  fact  that  each  chord  figures  in  the  harmonic  Mogul,  a  variant  of  MONGOL,  stems  from  the  claim 

Stanislaus  co.,  central  Calif  ,  SE  of  Stockton  and      relationships  of  several  keys    In  modulating  from  of  descent  from  Jenghiz  Khan  made  by  BAUER,  who 

on  the  Tuolumne  nver,  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley ,     one  key  to  another,  a  chord  which  is  common  to  founded  the  Mogul  empire  with  the  captuie  of 

founded  1870,  me,,  1884     It  is  the  processing  and      both  keys  IH  used  as  a  pivot  chord     For  example,  Delhi     Not  until  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  AK- 


trade  center  of  a  diversified  farm  and  fruit  area 
A  junior  college  (coeducational)  is  here 
fodica  (md'dekft),  city  (pop    27,928),  SB  Sicily, 
Italy    It  is  the  center  of  a  stock-raising  and 


Italy    It  is  the  center  of  a  stock-raising  and  agri-     on  the  fourth  tone  of  the  D  scale,  serving  D  as  the 
cultural  region     The  feudal  county  of  Modica     subdonunant    The  G  chord,  approached  naturally 


in  modulating  from  C  major  to  D  major,  the  G  ma- 
jor chord,  built  on  the  hfth  tone  of  the  C  scale  and 
therefore  the  dominant  of  C,  is  also  the  chord  built 
on  the  fourth  tone  of  the  D  scale,  serving  D  as  the 


enjoyed  from  the  14th  to  the  18th  cent  a  high 
degree  of  independence.  Near  by  are  the  Cave 
d'lspica  (a  series  of  limestone  grottoes  containing 
cave  dwellings)  and  prehistoric  and  early  Christian 
tombs 

todiglitni.  Amedeo  (iimada'6  modelya'ne),  1884- 
1920,  Italian  painter,  b.Livorno.  He  studied  at  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Florence,  but  early  went 
to  Paris,  where  his  first  work  as  a  sculptor  was 
greatly  influenced  by  cubism  and  Negro  art.  Soon, 


in  the  key  of  C,  may  be  allowed  suddenly  to  assume 
its  role  in  relation  to  D,  is  followed  by  a  cadence 
which  affirms  the  key  of  D,  and  modulation  has 
taken  place.  If  there  is  no  common  chord  between 
the  two  keys,  a  smooth  modulation  is  more  diffi- 
cult, a  passage  may  move  through  several  keys  be- 
fore the  desired  modulation  has  been  effected 


BAR  was  the  empire,  then  occupying  the  vast  tei- 
ntory  from  Afghanistan  S  to  the  Godavari  rivei, 
free  from  divisive  wars.  SHAH  JEHAN  and  AURANO 
ZEB  brought  the  Mogul  territory  to  its  greatest 
extent,  but  even  at  its  zenith  the  empire  suffered 
the  blows  of  the  Sikhs  and  the  Marathas  who  latei 
had  brought  it  to  near  rum  by  the  late  18th  cent 
When  Great  Britain  occupied  Delhi  m  1803  tho 
empire  actually  came  to  an  end,  but  tho  British 
maintained  puppet  emperors  until  1867  Many 
features  of  the  Mogul  administrative  system  were 
adopted  by  Gteat  Britain  in  ruling  India,  but  the 
lasting  achievements  of  the  Moguls  weie  in  art, 
particularly  in  painting  and  architecture  (see 
MOSLEM  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE).  Their  capitals 
at  Delhi,  Fatehpur  Sikri,  and  Agra,  (with  the  sur- 


Modulation  is  employed  as  a  means  of  achieving 

variety  in  practically  every  composition  of  any 

.  „„„.    „..„„. ,^,_  _    ,._ ,     length  which  has  a  tonality. 

however,  he  developed  a  unique  style  m  painting    Moe,  /organ  Engebretsen,  Nor.  Jfrgen  EngebreUen  , „ „        x 

characterized  by  distortion  for  emotional  effect  to-     Moe  (yur'gun  eng'ubrfetsun  rao'u),  1813-82,  Nor-  passing  beauty  of  the  Taj  Mahal)  contain  some  of 

gether  with  a  punty  of  form  reminiscent  of  the     wegian  folklorat  and  poet,  bishop  of  Kristiansand  the  greatest  edifices  of  India.  See  S.  M.  Edwards 

Florentine  Renaissance    Although  his  talent  was     He  began  m  early  youth  to  collect  and  revise  sagas  and  H.  L  0  Garrett,  Mughal  Rule  in  India  (1930) 

recognized  by  leading  young  artists,  he  remained     and  folk  songs,  publishing  (1840)  a  collection  of  Mohtca,   Hung     Mohact    (m6'hach),    city    (pop 

unknown  to  the  public  during  his  short  life,  which     songs  and  ballade  in  Norwegian  dialects.   In  col-  18,355),  8  Hungary,  an  important  inland  port  on 

was  one  of  poverty,  neglect,  drink,  and  disease      laboration  with  hia  friend  P    C.  Asbjornaen  be  the  Danube.   Mohacs  is  best  known  for  the  diaas- 

Hardly  had  he  died  of  tuberculosis  when  his  mag-     wrote  Norwegian  Folk  Stone*  (1841-44;  Eng.  tr  ,  trous  defeat  (Aug.  29,  1526)  there  of  Louis  II  of 

nificent  portrait*  and  figure  studies  became  highly     1858).  Fairy  Tale*  from  the  Far  North  (Eng  tr  ,  Hungary  by  SVJLE;MAN  I  of  Turkey.  Hungary  was 

Grot*  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS,  The  key  to  prowaeUtta  foots  ptf*  i. 


Ill  prepared  for  the  attack,  its  nobles  had  curtailed 
the  royal  military  power,  magnates  and  gentry 
were  in  constant  strife,  and  the  oppressed  peasan- 
try was  not  entrusted  with  arms  Louis's  army  was 
poorly  equipped,  badly  led.  and  outnumbered  at 
least  three  to  one  John  Zapolya  (see  JOHN  I), 
with  a  large  Transylvaman  contingent,  never 
joined  him,  perhaps  through  treachery  The  king, 
the  flower  of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  and  almofit 
every  soldier  of  the  army  were  killed  in  the  battle 
or  massacred  after  being  taken  prisoners  Tina, 
the  worst  disaster  of  Hungarian  history,  opened  the 
150  years  of  Ottoman  domination.  There  are 
monuments  at  Mohacs  to  the  slain,  regarded  ever 
since  aft  martyrs  to  Christianity  and  Hungarian 
independence  Mohacs  was  also  the  scene  (1687) 
of  a  Turkish  defeat  by  CHABLKS  V  of  Lorraine 
mohair,  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat  or  a  large  group 
of  fabrics  made  from  it,  either  wholly  or  in  com- 
bination with  wool,  silk,  or  cotton.  The  Angora 
goat,  native  of  Asia  Minor  for  2,000  years,  is  bred 
in  other  lands,  e  g.,  the  SW  United  States,  and 
South  Africa  Mohair  is  cool,  firm,  and  resistant  to 
dust  and  moisture  The  fiber  is  especially  valuable 
in  the  manufacture  of  upholstery  plushes,  steamer 
and  automohilo  nigs,  automobile  tope,  heavy  cloak- 
ings,  "fur"  cloths  such  as  astrakhan,  and  false  hair. 
Mohair  is  often  sold  as  alpaca 
Mohammed  (Mahomet,  Muhammad)  (mdha'mfcl) 
[Arabic, -praised),  570?-032,  the  Prophet  of  ISLAM, 
one  of  the  great  figures  of  history,  b  Mecca,  son  of 
Abdallah  ibn  Abd-al-Muttahb  and  his  wife  Arnina, 
both  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  which  ruled  Mecca 
AbdaHah  died  soon  after  Mohammed's  birth,  and 
the  boy  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle  Abu  Tahb 
When  he  was  24  Mohammed  married  Khadija,  a 
wealthy  widow,  much  his  senior,  whom  he  seems  to 
have  loved  dearly  He  had  no  other  wife  in  Kha- 
dija's  lifetime  Mohammed's  only  surviving  child 
who  had  issue  was  Khadija's  daughter  Katvma 
Mohammed's  position  in  the  community  was  that 
of  a  wealthy  merchant  When  ho  was  40,  he  felt 
himself  selected  by  God  to  be  the  Arabian  prophet 
of  true  religion,  for  the  Arabs  had  had  no  prophet, 
as  other  nations  had  In  the  country  N  of  Met  c*a 
he  had  a  vision,  in  which  he  wa»  commanded  to 
preach  Thereafter  throughout  his  life  he  contin- 
ued to  have  revelations,  many  of  which  have  been 
«ollected  and  retorded  m  the  KORVN  His  funda- 
mental tea<  hings  were  there  is  one  God ,  man  must 
submit  in  all  to  him,  m  this  world  nations  have 
been  amply  punished  for  rejecting  God's  prophets, 
and  heaven  and  hell  arc  waiting  for  the  present 
generation,  the  world  will  come  to  an  end  with  a 
great  judgment  He  included  as  religious  duties 
frequent  prayer  and  almsgiving  and  forbade  usury 
In  his  first  years  Mohammed  made  few  converts 
but  many  enemies  His  first  converts  were  Kha- 
dija,  Au  (who  became  husband  of  Fatima),  and 
ABU  BAKU  From  c  620  Mohammed's  affairs  at 
Mecca  were  in  a  ensts,  the  citv  wa»  actively  hostile, 
Mnce  much  of  its  revenues  depended  on  its  shnne, 
the  KAAHA,  and  an  attack  on  the  existing  Arabian 
rehgion  atia<  ked  the  prosperity  of  Mecca  While 
he  was  gaming  only  enemies  at  home,  Mohammed's 
touching  was  fanng  little  better  abroad,  only  at 
Yathnb  did  it  make  any  headway,  and  on  Yatbnb 
depended  the  future  of  Islam  In  the  summer  of 
W22  a  plan  was  made  at  Meet  a  to  murder  Moham- 
med, but  it  was  found  out,  and  he  escaped  in  the 
night  from  the  uty  and  made  his  way  to  Yathnb 
From  this  event,  the  flight  or  HEGIRA  of  the  Prophet 
(«22),  Islam  counts  its  dates  The  rest  of  his  life 
Mohammed  spent  at  Yathnb,  now  called  MKDINA, 
the  City  of  the  Prophet,  the  c  itv  par  excellence  At 
Medina  he  built  his  model  theocratic  state,  and 
from  Medina  he  ruled  his  rapidly  growing  empire 
Mohammed's  lawgiving  at  Medina  is  at  least  theo- 
retically the  law  of  Islam,  and  in  its  evolution  of 
the  next  10  years,  the  history  of  the  community  at 
Medina  la  seen  Medina  lies  on  the  caravan  route 
N  of  Mecca,  and  the  Koroiahites  of  Mecca  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  their  outlawed  relative 
taking  vengeance  on  his  native  city  by  plundering 
their  caravans  There  was  a  pitched  battle  between 
Mohammed's  men  and  the  Meccans  at  a  place 
called  Badr,  the  victory  of  an  inferior  force  from 
the  poorer  city  over  the  men  of  Mecca  gave  Islam 
great  prestige  in  SW  Arabia  More  than  a  year 
later  the  battle  of  Ohod  was  fought,  without  such 
fortunate  results.  In  the  7th  year  of  the  hegira 
Mohammed  sent  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  it  re- 
turned unharmed  By  this  time  pagan  Arabia  had 
been  converted,  and  the  Prophet's  rmsaonaneH  or 
legatee  were  active  m  the  Eastern  Empire,  in  Per- 
sia, and  m  Ethiopia,  Mohammed's  relation*  with 
the  JewK  and  Christiana  of  Arabia  became  gradu- 
"  -f  worae  Smee  he  believed  firmly  in  his  position 
last  of  the  prophet*  and  as  tmcceeaor  of  Jeans 
Christ,  Mohammed  seems  to  have  expected  at 
first  that  the  Jaws  and  CJnistianc  would  wwJcome 
him  and  accept  his  revelations,  but  he  wan  aooa  dia- 
appointed.  Medina  had  a  large  Jewish  population, 
which,  controlled  moot  of  the  wealth  of  the  city, 
and  they  steadfastly  refused  to  give  their  new  rarer 
any  kind  of  rdaipocuj  allegiance  Mohammed,  after 
a  kmg.  quarrel  with  them,  appropriated  much  of 
their  property,  and  hm  first  actuai  conquest  KM 


aJly  won 
M  last  < 
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the  oasis  of  Khaibar,  occupied  by  the  Jews,  in  628. 
At  the  same  tune  his  teaching  became  strictly  <*m- 
demnatory  of  the  Jews  He  never  fell  so  far  afoul 
of  the  Christians  an  of  the  Jews;  but  the  failure  of 
several  missions  among  them  made  him  distrustful 
of  Christians  as  well  as  Jews  His  renown  increased, 
and  in  629  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  without 
interference  There  he  won  valuable  converts,  in- 
cluding Amr  and  Khalid  (who  had  fought  him  at 
Ohod)  In  630  he  marched  against  Mecca,  which 
fell  without  a  fight  Arabia  was  won  Moham- 
med's private  life  has  re<  eived  a  vast,  and  perhaps 
disproportionate,  amount  of  attention  His  fre- 
quent marriages  and  the  troubles  of  the  harem  are 
the  subject  of  this  His  last  favorite  wife,  AYESHA, 
waa  able  and  devoted,  he  died  m  her  arms  June  8, 
632  Islam  has  enshrouded  Mohammed's  life  with 
a  mass  of  legendshind  traditions  (contained  in  the 
Hadvth)  He  is  considered  to  have  been  sinless  by 
most  Moslems  Most  unprejudiced  scholars  con- 
sider Mohammed  a  man  of  great  convution  and 
religious  feeling,  of  a  deeply  mystical  nature  There 
have  been  attempts  to  explain  Mohammed  from  a 
psychoanalytic  point  of  view,  considering  hut 
trancelike  fits  not  epileptic,  as  has  often  been  sug- 
gested, but  rather  ecstatic  His  name  appears  in 
various  forms,  two  of  the  most  important  being 
Muhammad  and  the  Turkish  Mahomet  The  bi- 
ographies and  a<  ( ounts  of  Mohammed  are  many 
Among  recent  ones  are  those  by  Tor  Andrae  (Kng 
tr  ,  1936),  Kaaad  Bey  (Eng  tr  ,  1936),  and  R  V.  C 
Bodley  (1940) 

Mohammed  I,  1389^-1421,  Ottoman  sultan  (1413- 
21),  son  of  Bajazet  I  By  defeating  his  brothers  ho 
reunited  most  of  his  father's  empire,  which  iiad 
fallen  as  a  result  of  Tamerlane's  victory  over 
Bajazet  at  Ankara  (1402).  Mohammed  put  down 
several  rebellions  His  son,  Mtirad  II,  succeeded 

Mohammed  II  (Mohammed  the  Conqueror),  1429- 
81,  Ottoman  sultan  (1451-81),  son  and  successor 
of  Murad  II  He  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  bv  storming  (145  i)  Constanti- 
nople after  a  50-day  siege,  for  which  he  constructed 
the  largest  cannons  the  world  had  vot  known 
Emperor  CONBTANTINB  XI  fell  in  the  heioic  de- 
fense Mohammed  moved  his  capital  from  Adrian- 
ople  to  Constantinople  and  restored  the  great- 
ness of  that  city  by  settling  there  the  populations 
of  other  conquered  towns  To  Greek  and  Armenian 
citizens  of  Constantinople  he  granted  the  privileges 
which  they  were  to  enjoy  throughout  Ottoman  rule 
The  Church  of  Hagia  Sophia  became  a  mosque 
Mohammed  did  not  rest  but  set  out  to  conquer  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  reducing  Greece,  Bosnia,  and 
several  of  the  Venetian  possessions  m  the  Aegean 
islands  The  khan  of  Crimea  became  liis  ally  and 
vassal  However,  his  further  advance  was  checked 
at  Belgrade  by  John  HUNYADI,  m  Albania  by 
SCANDERBEO,  and  in  Rhodes  bv  the  Knights  Hos- 
pitalers under  AUHUSSON  In  Asia,  Mohammed  re- 
duced the  empire  of  Trebnond  and  Karaniania 
In  14SO  he  captured  Otranto,  in  ItaTy,  but  the 
expedition  liacl  no  results  Mohammed  was  a 
patron  of  learning  and  an  accomplished  linguist 
as  well  as  a  great  commander  He  may  be  regarded 
as  the  true  founder  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  His 
son,  BAJAZET  II.  succeeded  lorn. 

Mohammed  III,  15<>7-1603,  Ottoman  sultan  (1595- 
1603),  son  and  successor  of  Murad  III  He  fought 
inconclusively  m  Hungary  and  in  his  last  year  lost 
Tabriz  to  Shah  Abbas  I  of  Persia  His  son  Ahmed 
I  succeeded  him 

Mohammed  IV,  1641-Q2,  Ottoman  sultan  (1048-87) 
Ho  was  proclaimed  emperor  bv  the  Janizaries  after 
the  deposition  and  murder  of  his  father.  Sultan 
Ibrahim.  Disorder  and  cor  nipt  ion  continued  until 
in  1656  the  KCPRILI  family  obtained  the  vunerate 
and  gave  the  empire  a  new  lease  on  life  However, 
Turkey  suffered  seveie  setbacks  Algiers  freed  it- 
self (1669)  from  Ottoman  suzerainty  In  1683  the 
Turks,  in  alliance  with  THOKOLY,  besieged  Vienna 
but  were  repulsed  by  King  John  111  of  Poland 
The  war  was  earned  into  Hungary,  and  after  the 
Turkish  defeat  (1687)  at  Moliacs  by  Charles  V  of 
Lorraine,  Mohammod  was  deposed  His  brother, 
Suleiman  II,  succeeded  hnn. 

Mohammed  V,  1844-1918,  Ottoman  sultan  (1903- 
18)  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  the  Young 
Turk  revolution  of  1909  deposed  his  brother,  Abdo- 
1-Hamid  II.  He  exercised  no  actual  power  under 
the  new  constitution,  and  the  administration  was 
dominated  by  ENVER  PASHA  During  his  reign 
Turkey  lost  most  of  its  remaining  European  pos- 
sessions ux  the  BALKAN  WARS  (1012-13)  and  lost 
Tripoli  to  Italy  m  1911-12.  Germany  gained  in- 
creasing influence  over  Turkish  affairs,  resuming 
the  construction  of  the  BAGHDAD  RAILWAY  in  191 1 
Mohammed  sided  with  the  Central  Powers  in  the 
First  World  War.  He  died  shortly  before  the 
Turkish  surrender  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Mohammed  VI 

Mohammed  VI,  1861-1926,  last  Ottoman  sultan 
(1918-22),  brother  and  successor  of  Mohammed  V 
Soon  alter  his.  accession  be  capitulated  to  the  Akhos, 
who  occupied  Constantinople  and  sought  to  rule 
through  him  what  remained  of  Turkey  He  con- 
sented to  the  extremely  harsh  peace  terms  of  the 
MUM  (see  HfcvuBa,  TBBATT  or).  In  the  meantime 
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KemaJ  ATATURK  gained  control  over  Anatolia; 
after  his  victory  over  the  Greeks  he  turned  on 
Mohammed,  who  was  deposed  m  1922  The  sul- 
tanate was  abolished  and  the  republic  of  Turkey 
established  Mohammed  fled  and  diod  in  exile 
After  his  flight  he  was  deposed  as  caliph,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  Abdu-1- 
Mejid  In  1924  the  (  \LIPHATE  was  aboluhed  and 
all  members  of  the  Ottoman  house  weie  exiled 
Mohammed  VI  died  at  San  Remo,  Italy 

Mohammed  Ahmed*  see  MAHDI 

Mohammed  Ah  (VIS),  1872-1925,  shah  of  Iran 
(1906  9),  son  of  M0ZAFFAn-rt>-Dm  Shah  Mo- 
hammed Ah,  who  was  an  opponent  of  constitu- 
tional government,  began  to  rule  at  a  critical  pe- 
riod just  after  tho  constitution  of  1906  had  been 
granted  llm  struggle  with  the  nationalists  led  to 
the  bombing  of  the  newly  established  parliament 
He  c  ailed  in  the  aid  of  the  Russians,  who  organized 
a  Cossack  brigade  for  him  His  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  constitutional  government  brought  on 
two  short  civil  wars  ( 1  908-9)  Mohammod  Ah  was 
finally  forced  to  abdn  ate  in  favor  of  his  son 
AHMED.  Later  he  attempted  with  Russian  help  to 
regain  his  throne,  but  he  failed  and  afterward  lived 
in  complete  retirement 

Mohammed  All,  1769-1849,  pasha  (governor)  of 
Egypt  after  1805  He  was  a  common  soldier  of 
Albanian  birth  who  rose  steadily  by  his  military 
skill  and  politic-al  acumen  He  first  fame  to  notice 
m  1799,  when  he  led  a  large  for<  e  against  Napoleon 
As  pasha  he  was  virtually  independent  of  his  nomi- 
nal overlord,  the  Ottoman  sultan  He  organized  a 
modern  army  and  navy,  ended  administrative 
abuses,  and  established  an  educational  system  and 
public  works,  especially  irrigation  projects  In 
1811  he  exterminated  the  leaders  of  the  MAME- 
i  ITKBS,  who  had  almost  uninterruptedly  ruled 
Egypt  since  1250  With  his  son  and  successor, 
IBRAHIM  PASHA,  he  conducted  successful  cam- 
paigns in  Arabia  against  the  Wahubis  and  in  Nu- 
bia He  scored  great  successes  in  Greece  until  the 
British,  French,  and  Russians  combined  to  defeat 
his  fleet  at  Navarmo  in  1827  When  the  Ottoman 
sultan,  Mahmud  II,  refused  him  the  governorship 
of  Syria,  Mohammed  invaded  Syria  (1833)  with 
great  success  In  1839  he  launched  a  campaign 
against  his  overlord  m  Asia  Minor  but  was  for*  exl 
to  desist  when  he  lost  the  support  of  France  and 
was  threatened  by  united  European  opposition 
In  a  compromise  arrangement  the  Ottoman  sultan 
made  the  governorship  hereditary  in  Mohammed's 
line  The  present  royal  family  of  Egypt  is  de- 
8(  ended  from  him  See  H  H  Dodwell,  The 
Founder  of  Modern  Egypt  (1931) 

Mohammedan  and  Mohammedanism:  see  MOSLEM 
and  ISLAM 

Mohammed  ibn  Tumart  (I'bun  toomart'),  c  1080- 
11287,  Berber  Moslem  religious  leader,  founder  of 
the  ALMOHADES  He  went  to  the  East  in  his  youth 
and  returned  convinc  ed  he  was  intended  to  reform 
Islam  He  was  a  ngomt  and  purist  in  doctnne  and 
morahtv  Hefought\  iolentlytheanthroponK>rphi.sm 
then  current,  and  he  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
use  of  alcohol  He  became  increasingly  fanatical, 
until  he  hnallv  preached  a  holy  war  against 
Moslems  who  disagreed  with  him  He  was  a  man 
of  compelling  personalit>  and  of  great  sagacity 

Mohammed  Reza  Shah  Pahlevi  (reza'  feha'  pa'- 
luve),  1919-.  shah  of  Iran  He  aocended  the  throne 
in  AUK  .  1941,  upon  the  deposition  of  his  father, 
Reza  Shah  Pahlevi  He  was  educated  in  Switzer- 
land and  attended  the  military  academy  in 
Teheran,  where  he  learned  several  languages  and 
became  an  accomplished  athlete  and  sportsman 
In  1939  ho  married  Princess  Fawzieh,  eldest  sister 
of  King  V  arouk  of  Egypt,  who  bore  him  one  daugh- 
ter They  were  divorced  in  1949  In  Feb  ,  194«, 
the  king  narrowK  escaped  assassination  at  the 
hands  of  a  leftist  Tucioh  party  member  In  Nov  , 
1949,  he  made  a  state  visit  to  the  United  States 
His  reiga  coincides  with  a  critical  period  in  Iranian 
history,  when  the  country  is  beset  with  financial 
and  political  instability  To  alleviate  the  economic 
situation,  he  has  launched  a  liberal  heven-Year 
Plan  for  the  industrial,  agricultural,  and  social 
development  of  the  country 

MohAmmerfth,  Iran  see  KHORHAMSHAHB 

MohavCr  nver  and  desert   see  MOJVYE 

Mohave  Indians  (m&ha've),  tnbe  of  North  Amer- 
ican Indians  of  Yuman  linguistic  stoc  k  In  the  mid- 
18  th  cent,  they  lived  on  both  banks  of  the  Colorado 
nver,  m  Araoim  and  California  They  then  num- 
bered some  3,000  The  Mohave  were  atraiaeden- 
tarv  farmers  who  depended  upon  the  inundation  of 
th*  river  for  moistuic  They  lived  in  low,  brush 
dwellings.  Most  of  the  tribe  is  settled  on  the  Colo- 
rado river  reservation,  which,  was  established  in 
1865  The  Mohave  now  number  some  550 

Mftkawk  (md'u6k>,  village  (pop.  2,882).  K  central 
NY,  on  the  Mohawk  river  and  BE  of  Uttca, 
settled  1826,  me  1844. 

Mohawk,  largest  tributary  erf  tfee  Hudson,  c.140  m 
long,  rising  in  central  New  York  and  flowing  8  and 
HE  past  Rome,  Utioa,  Amsterdam,  Sehenectady, 
and  other  cities  to  the  Hudson  at  Cohoes.  From 
Rome  to  its  mouth  the  nver  is  canalised  as  a  hnk  in 
the  Barge  CanaU  The  beautiful  aud  fertile  Mo- 
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hawk  valley,  named  for  its  original  Indian  inhabit- 
ants, was  the  scene  of  many  battles  and  fierce  laids 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  the  Revolution 
The  Mohawk  was  an  important  travel  route  to  the 
West  The  ERIE  CANAL,  which  opened  m  1825, 
followed  the  river  See  T  Wood  Clarke,  The 
Bhody  Mohawk  (1940) ,  Codman  Hislop,  The  Mo- 
hawk  (1948) 

Mohawk  Indians:  see  IROQITOIH  CONJEDKRACY 
Mohawk'Trail.  1  Old  road  m  New  York  state  fol- 
lowing the  Mohawk  river  It  was  an  easy  route 
through  the  mountain  chain  by  which  thousands  of 
settlers  emigrated  from  the  Eastern  seaboard  to 
the  Great  Lakes  region  and  the  upper  Mississippi 
valley  It  traverses  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
Iroquois  Confederacy,  and  m  the  colonization 
period  it  was  a  series  of  turnpikes  beginning  at 
Schenectady  and  extending  to  Rome,  with  lesser 
trails  stretching  westward  The  Erie  Canal  ren- 
dered the  road  less  important,  and  with  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  its  value  was  further  di- 
minished 2  Motor  highway  extending  across  N 
Massachusetts  from  Greenfield,  Mass  ,  to  North 
Adams,  Mass  Running  through  the  historic  towns 
of  Lexington  and  Concord  and  traversing  the 
scenic  Berkshire  Hills,  this  route  is  popular  with 

Mohegan,  Lake  (mohc'gun),  SE  N  Y  ,  m  Westches- 
ter  c  o  ,  near  Peekskill  Mohegan  Lake  village  here 
is  the  trade  center  of  a  resort  area 
Mohegan  Indians,  tribe  of  North  American  In- 
dians, also  called  Mohican,  of  the  Algonquian 
linguistic  stock  They  were  tho  eastern  branch  of 
the  Mahican  Indians  In  the  early  17th  cent  the 
Mohegan  occ  upied  most  of  SW  Connecticut,  their 
chitf  village  being  on  the  site  of  the  present  village 
of  Mohegan  on  the  Thames  ruer  When  the  white 
settlers  arrived  m  this  region,  the  Mohegan  and 
the  Pequot  were  one  tribe,  living  under  the  rule 
of  Sassacua,  who  afterward  became  known  as  tho 
Pequot  chief  Later  UNCAS,  a  subordinate  chief, 
rebelled  against  Sassacua  and  assumed  the  leader- 
ship of  a  small  baud  of  Indians  on  the  Thames 
river  near  Norwich  This  band  became  known  to 
history  as  the  Mohegan  Indians  After  the  fall 
of  Sassacus  the  greater  part  of  the  Pequot  jomod 
the  Mohegan,  who  in  1643  numbered  some  2,300 
Uncas  thereby  obtained  control  of  the  terntor> 
of  the  two  tribes  Tho  Mohegan,  supported  b> 
the  English,  became  one  of  the  most  powerful 
tnbes  in  S  New  England  As  white  settlements 
were  extended,  the  Mohegan  sold  most  of  their 
land  and  accepted  a  reservation  on  the  Thames 
They  declined  quickly,  numbering  but  84  m  1804 
See  A  L  Poale,  Uncos  and  the  Mohegan- Pequot 
(1939). 

Mohenjo-Daro  (moheVjo-du'rS;,  archaeological  site 
of  NW  Sind,  India,  on  the  Indus,  which  has  given 
its  name  to  the  Mohenjo-Daro  civilization  or  Indus 
civilization.  This  civilization  has  been  revealed 
chiefly  by  finds  at  Mohenjo-Daro  and  Harappa, 
400  mi  to  the  northeast,  m  central  Punjab  near  the 
Ravi  The  civilisation  was  an  urban  culture  closely 
resembling  that  of  Humor  and  contemporary  with 
it  (3d  millennium  B  C  )  The  Indus  culture  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Mesopotamia:!  in  the  use  of 
cotton  textiles,  in  the  excellent  development  of 
intaglio  and  faience  work,  in  tho  ranty  of  temples, 
and  in  the  use  above  the  ground  of  burnt  modern- 
type  brick  rather  than  square  sun-dried  brick  The 
great  bathhouse  and  the  development  of  private 
homes  are  remarkable  at  Mohenjo-Daro  The 
quasi-pictographic  writing,  as  yet  undeciphered,  is 
found  chiefly  in  short  seal  inscriptions,  it  is  appar- 
ently related  to  the  writing  of  Sumer  and  of  early 
Elam,  to  the  Brahmi  alphabet  of  India  and  to  the 
South  Arabian  alphabet,  and  probably  to  the  script 
of  Easter  Island  The  Indus  Civilization  covered 
a  vast  area,  extending  from  Harappa  to  100  mi  SW 
of  Mohenjo-Daro  Little  research  has  been  under- 
taken to  the  east  Of  the  race  of  the  peoples  it  can 
be  said  only  that  they  were  not  Aryans,  of  their 
religion  that  it  had  affinities  with  historical  Indian 
religions  Since  the  era  of  the  civilization,  the  an- 
nual rainfall  of  the  Indus  valley  has  decreased  from 
15  to  20  m  to  c  6  in  ,  probably  because  of  the 
eastward  recession  of  the  monsoon,  the  desiccation 
is  the  mam  reason  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
civilization,  and  the  shift  of  the  nver  course  ac- 
counts for  the  decline  of  Mohenjo-Daro  The  first 
period  of  archaeological  research  at  Mohenjo-Daro 
was  1922-27  under  the  patronage  of  tho  imperial 
Indian  government,  the  work  at  Harappa  began 
earlier  See  Sir  John  Marshall,  Mohenjo-Daro  and 
the  Indus  Civilization  (1931),  complete  discussion 
and  corpus,  Ernest  Mackay,  The  Indus  Civilization 
(1935),  G  R.  Hunter,  The  Scnpt  of  Harappa  and 
Mohenjodaro  and  Its  Connection  vnth  Other  Scripts 
(1934) 

Mohican  Indians:  see  MAHICAN  INDIANS  and  MOHE- 
GAN' INDIANS 

Mohl,  Hugo  von  (hoo'g5  fan  m6l'),  1805-72,  Ger- 
man botanist  He  is  noted  for  his  research  on  the 
nature  of  PROTOPLASM  and  chlorophyll  and  on  the 
physiology  of  higher  plant  forma  He  was  professor 
of  botany  at  the  Univ.  of  Tubingen  from  1835  He 
was  an  expert  on  microscopy  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  later  work  on  the  structure  of  palms  and 
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cyoads  His  works  include  Principles  of  the  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology  of  the  Vegetable  Cell  (1851 ,  Eng 
tr  ,  1852)  and  a  collection  of  important  papers  Ver- 
mischte  Schnften  botanischen  Inhalts  [miscellaneous 
botanical  writings]  (1845) 

Mohnton  (mon'tun),  borough  (pop  1,853),  Berks 
co  ,  SE  Pa  .  near  Reading,  me  1907 
Moholy-Nagy,  Laszlo  (Ia'sl5m6'hoi~n5'dyu),  Hung 
Moholu-NagyLAatld,  1895-1940,  Hungarian  painter, 
designer,  and  experimental  photographer  He 
tuined  to  art  after  studying  law  and  founded  (1916) 
the  review  Jelenkor  in  Budapest  While  living 
(1920-23)  in  Berlin  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
constructivism  and  wrote  for  various  modem  art 
magazines  As  a  professoi  (1923-28)  in  the  newly 
opened  Bauhaus  at  Weimar  (later  at  Dessau)  he 
was  coeditor  with  Walter  Gropius  of  the  school's 
regular  publications  Living  (1928-34)  again  in 
Berlin,  he  became  known  as  a  typographer  and  de- 
signer of  stage  sets  In  1937  he  became  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Bauhaus  School  of  Design  at  Chicago 
Upon  the  failure  (193S)  of  this  school,  he  opened 
(19.39)  the  Chicago  Institute  of  Design,  which  he 
headed  until  his  death  His  greatest  contribution 
to  modern  ait  lav  m  his  teaching  His  vivid  inter- 
est in  the  new  and  experimental  together  with  his 
grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  pi  actual  ait 
led  him  to  make  of  the  Institute  of  Design  a  school 
which  duplicated  the  work  of  the  Bauhaus  and 
which  deeply  influenced  American  commercial  and 
industrial  design  He  was  the  author  of  The  Neiv 
Vision  (Eng  tr  ,  1928)  and  Viawnm  Motwn(\947) 

Mohonk,  Lake  (moh5ngk't  hungk'),  SE  N  Y  ,  near 
New  Paltz,  in  a  resort  area  of  the  Shawangunk  Mt 
Mohonk  Lake  village  is  here  The  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference  on  International  Aibitration,  spon- 
sored by  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  held  yearly 
from  1895  to  1916 

Mohr,  Charles  Theodor  (m6r),  1824-1901,  American 
botanist,  b  Germany  He  took  part  m  various 
state  and  Federal  government  investigations  in 
botany  utid  forestiy  Besides  contributing  to  the 
National  Herbarium  publications,  he  wrote  The 
Timber  Trees  of  the  Southern  United  Mote*  (1896- 
97)  and  Plant  Life  of  Alafxima  (1901) 

Mohr,  Josef  (>6'zef  m6r'),  1792-1848,  Austrian 
priest,  author  of  the  poem  Silent  Night 

Mohr,  Karl  Fnednch  (karl'  frP'drfkh  nuV),  1806- 
79,  German  c  hemist  He  was  professor  of  phar- 
macy at  the  Umv  of  Bonn  from  1857  He  is  noted 
for  his  work  on  volumetric  analysis  and  for  his 
invention  of  a  pinchcock  and  a  balance  used  espe- 
cially in  spec  ific -gravity  determination  Mohr's 
salt  is  a  double  salt  (ferrous  ammonium  sulphate) 
used  m  analytical  chemistry 

Mohs,  Friednch  (fre'drlkh  mos'),  1773-1839,  Ger- 
man mineralogist  He  w  as  professor  at  Vienna  from 
1826  He  devised  Mohs's  scale  of  HARDNESS 

Moir,  David  Macbeth  (moir),  1798-1851,  Scottish 
physician  and  author  He  was  a  frequent  contril)- 
utor  to  Blackwood'a  Magazine,  in  which  his  amusing 
study  of  humble  Scottish  character,  The  Life  of 
Mansic  Wauch,  Tailor  in  Dal keith  (1828),  appeared 
under  the  pseudonym  Delta 

Moira  (moi'ru),  river  rising  in  S  Ontario  ty  of  Shar- 
bot  Lake  and  flowing  60  mi  SW  to  the  Bay  of 
Quinte  at  Belleville  Its  course  is  rapid  and  pro- 
vides water  power 

Moirai   see  FATES 

Moisie  (mwazc')  river  of  E  Quebec,  rising  near  tho 
Labrador  border  and  flowing  210  mi  S  to  the  8t 
Lawrence  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  an 
important  trading  post  at  the  village  of  Moisie 
near  the  mouth 

Moissan,  Henri  (are'  mwu«a'),  1852-1907,  French 
chemist  He  was  professor  at  the  Ecole  normalo 
sup6neure  de  Pharmacie,  Pans  (1886-99),  and  at 
the  Sorbonne  (from  1900)  He  isolated  the  element 
fluorine  (1886)  and  invented  an  electric-arc  furnace 
(1892)  For  these  achievements  he  received  tho 
1906  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry  He  also  made  dia- 
monds (by  crystallizing  carbonic  acid),  evolved  a 
new  process  of  manufacturing  acet>  lene,  and  made 
important  studies  of  carbides,  sihcides,  and  borides 

Moivre,  Abraham  de  (abra-am'  du  rnwd'vru),  1667- 
1754,  1< ronch- English  mathematician,  b  France 
He  fled  to  England  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  He  was  called  upon  b>  the  Royal 
Society  to  help  decide  tho  issue  between  Newton 
and  Leibniz  on  the  priority  of  the  invention  of  the 
differential  calculus  De  Moivre  made  important 
contributions  to  trigonometry  and  to  tho  law  of 
probabilities.  There  are  throe  mathematical 
theorems  which  bear  his  name  Among  his  writings 
is  Doctrine  of  Chances  (1718) 

Mojave  (moha've),  river  of  S  California  rising  in  the 
San  Bernardino  Mts  and  flowing  north  and  north- 
east c  100  mi  to  disappear  in  the  Mojave  Desert 
When  the  river  reaches  the  plains,  the  porous  soil 
and  rapid  evaporation  deprive  it  of  most  of  its 
water,  except  for  a  short  period  in  the  wet  season. 

Mojave  Desert,  region  of  barren  mountains  and  flat 
desert  valleys,  c  15,000  sq  mi ,  3  Calif ,  S  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  and  N  of  the  San  Gabriel  and  San 
Bernardino  Mts  Large  borax  deposits  and  gold 
have  been  found  here  "Dry"  lakes,  undramed  and 
crusted  with  alkali,  contain  water  only  during  wet 
seasons.  The  Mojave  nver  is  in  the  southern  part, 


and  Death  Valley  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Mojave 
Desert  Once  an  arm  of  the  sea,  the  desert  was 
formed  by  volcanic  action  and  by  material  de- 
posited by  the  Colorado  river  from  the  arid  plain 
to  the  east 

Moji  (m6'j6),  city  (1940  pop    138,997;  1947  pop. 
109,567),  Fukuoka  prefecture,  N  Kyushu,  Japan, 
a  port  on  Shimonoseki  Strait.    A  tunnel  (1942) 
connects  this  industrial  and  transportation  center 
(known  in  feudal  times  as  Mojigaseki)  with  the  city 
of  Shimonoseki  on  Honshu. 
Moki  Indians  see  HOPI  INDIANS 
Mokpo   (mok'p6'),  Jap,   Moppo,  city   (1946  pop 
103,081),  S  Korea,  a  port  on  the  Yellow  Sea    It  is 
a  center  of  food  processing  and  cotton  ginning. 
Moksha   (m6k'shu),   river,   430  mi    long,   central 
European  ItSFSK,  rising  near  Penza  and  flowing 
generally  NW  into  the  Oka.    Its  lower  course  is 
navigable 

Mokuaweoweo  (mokoo'uwa'dwa'5),  volcano,  S  cen- 
tral Hawaii,  T  H  ,  on  the  summit  of  MAUNA  LOA 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  a(  tive  craters  With  a  depth 
of  800  ft ,  the  c  rater  is  3  7  mi  long  and  1  7  mi  wide 
During  active  periods,  lava  streams  flow  down  the 
slopes  of  Mauna  Loa  The  lava  flow  of  1880-81 
was  50  mi  long 

Moladah  (m6'ludil,  mSla'du)  [Hob., -birth],  un- 
identified city,  S  Palestine  Joshua  1526,  192, 
1  Chron  428,  Neh  11  26 

molasses,  brownish,  viscid  residue  separated  from 
crystallized  cane  sugar  in  the  manufacturing  proc- 
ess It  is  called  treacle  in  England  In  the  United 
States  the  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  syrups 
obtained  from  sorghum  and  the  sugar  maple,  as 
well  as  to  the  uncrystalhzable  residue  from  the 
manufacture  of  sorghum  and  beet  sugars  The 
clarified  and  evaporated  juice  of  the  sugar  cane  is 
boiled  until  the  sugar  crystallizes  and  a  mass  is 
formed  consisting  of  sugar  crystals  and  molasses 
Tho  mass  is  placed  in  hogsheads  with  perforated 
bottoms  ho  that  the  molasses  can  dram  off  or,  m 
modern  plants,  IB  ceutrifuged  in  cylinders  whioh 
revolve  at  high  speed  and  throw  out  the  liquid 
Molasses  is  usually  reprocessed,  sometimes  twice. 
to  recover  crystalhzable  stigar,  then  purified  Tho 
lowest  grade,  blackstrap,  is  used  in  mixed  stock 
feed  and  in  the  manufacture  of  industrial  alcohol 
Better  grades  such  as  New  Orleans  drip  molasses 
and  Barbados  molasses,  lighter  in  color  and  con- 
taining moie  sugar,  are  used  in  cooking  and  in  the 
production  of  ruin  Standard  molasses  contains 
12  to  16  percent  sucrose  arid  not  more  than  25  per- 
cent water 

Molay,  Jacques  de  (zhak'  du  m61a'),  12437-1314, 
last  grand  master  of  the  Knights  Templars  Ho 
distinguished  himself  in  defending  Palestine  against 
the  Saracens  After  the  Templars  were  driven 
from  tho  Holy  Land,  he  removed  to  Cyprus,  where 
he  began  to  organize  a  new  force  to  recapture  the 
lost  territory  He  was  summoned  (1306)  to  France 
by  Pope  Clement  V,  at  the  request  of  Philip  IV, 
king  of  France,  who,  jealous  of  the  Templars' 
riches  and  fearful  of  their  power,  wished  the  order 
suppressed  In  1307  all  Templars  in  Franco  were 
arrested,  and  their  property  confiscated  Do 
Molay  and  his  knights  were  brought  before  an 
inquisitorial  court,  charged  with  heresy,  and 
tortured  The  grand  master,  thus  subjected.^ad- 
mittod  the  truth  of  certain  charges,  but  later  re- 
canted, and  was  burned  at  the  stake 
Mold  (mold),  urban  district  (1931  pop,  5,137,  1943 
estimated  pop  5,800),  co  seat  of  Flintshire,  Wales, 
W  of  Chester  It  is  a  livestock  market  and  is  in  a 
coal-mining  district  West  of  the  town  is  the  spot 
whoie,  traditionally,  St  GERMANTJS  OF  AUXERRE 
and  the  Britons  won  a  great  victory  There  is  a 
16th-century  church  The  border  fortress  here  was 
captured  by  Llewelyn  ap  lorwerth  in  1199 
mold,  name  for  certain  multicellular  fungi  with  the 
plant  body  composed  of  a  mycelium  (a  mass  of 
branching  filaments)  on  which  the  reproductive 
bodies,  spores,  are  borne  The  black,  green,  pink, 
orange,  and  other  colors  of  molds  are  caused  by  the 
spores  Most  molds  are  saprophytic  and  can  ob- 
tain moisture  and  nutriment  from  fruits,  vege- 
tables, jelly,  cheese,  butter,  bread,  silage,  and  al- 
most any  dead  organic  matter.  Among  the  com- 
monest forms  is  the  black  broad  mold  (Rhitopus 
nigricans),  which  grows  also  on  decaying  vege- 
tables, fruits,  and  meals  Some  molds,  e  g  ,  species 
of  Penicilhum,  are  useful  in  the  preparation  of 
Camembert,  Roquefortj  and  other  cheeses  PEN- 
ICILLIN and  other  antibiotic  substances  are  ob- 
tained from  molds  A  few  molds  are  pathogenic, 
e  g  ,  those  which  cause  ringworm  and  other  skin 
diseases  and  thrush  In  barnyard  fowls  moldy  feed 
may  cause  a  fatal  pneumonia  A  mold  is  the  cause 
of  late  blight  or  downy  mildew  of  potato  Water 
molds  grow  on  submerged  organic  matter  and  some 
parasitise  fish 

Moldau  (mol'dou),  Czech  Vltava  (vui'tava),  longest 
river  in  Czechoslovakia  It  rises  in  the  Bohemian 
Forest,  65  mi  3  of  Pilsen,  and  flows  267  mi  north- 
ward, past  Budweis  and  Prague,  into  the  Elbe. 
Moldavia  (m&lda'vfiu),  historic  province  (o  14,700 
sq  mi ,  pop.  2,598,268),  £  Rumania,  separated  in 
the  east  from  the  Moldavian  88R  by  the  Pruth  and 
in  the  west  from  Transylvania  by  the  Carpathians. 
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It  borders  on  the  Ukraine  in  the  north  and  on 
Walaehia  in  the  south  JABSY,  its  historic  capital, 
and  G  \LATI,  its  port  on  the  Danube,  are  the  chief 
cities  Moldavia,  a  fertile  plain  drained  by  the 
Sereth,  is  the  granary  of  Rumania  It  was  part  of 
the  Roman  province  of  DACIA  and  has  retained  its 
Latin  speech  despite  the  centuries  of  invasion  and 
foreign  rule  which  began  in  the  3d  cent  A  D. 
Greek,  Slavic,  Turkish,  Jewish,  and  other  elements 
have  influenced  its  culture  (see  RUMANIA)  In  the 
13th  cent  tho  Cumans,  who  then  held  Moldavia, 
were  expelled  by  tho  Mongol  invasion  When  the 
Mongols  withdrew,  Moldavia  became  (early  14th 
cent )  a  principality  under  native  rulers  It  then 
included  BUKOVINA  and  BFHHARABIA  Like  its  sis- 
ter principality,  WALACHIA,  it  was  torn  by  strife 
among  the  boyars — the  great  landowners  and 
officeholders — and  among  nval  claimants  to  the 
throne  The  rural  population  was  reduced  to  mis- 
ery and  virtual  slavery  (winch  lasted  well  into  the 
19th  cent )  by  the  princes,  who  ruled  with  Oriental 
absolutism  and  cruelty  Moldavia  reached  its 
height  under  Stephen  the  Great,  who  in  1475  routed 
the  Turks,  but  m  1504  it  became  tributary  to  the 
sultans  It  frequently  was  occupied  by  foreign 
powers  in  the  continuous  wars  among  Turkey, 
Austria,  Transylvania,  Poland,  and  Russia,  but  it 
nlwa\s  reverted  to  Turkish  suzerainty  S  Bessara- 
bia early  passed  under  the  rule  of  the  khans  of  Cri- 
mea Early  in  tho  18th  cent  the  Turks  ended  the 
rule  by  native  princes — who  had  sided  with  the 
enemy  as  often  as  with  Turkey — and  appointed 
governors  (hospodars),  mostly  Greek  PHANARIOTS 
The  Greeks  surpassed  their  predecessors  in  grasp- 
ingness,  while  the  nobility  fell  into  total  decav  and 
corruption  Their  rule  was  ended  (1822)  after  the 
Greek  insurrection  instigated  by  Alexander  YPSI- 
LVNTI,  and  native  hospodars  were  appointed  After 
the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1828-29  Moldavia  and 
\\  aluchia  wero  made  virtual  protectorates  of  Rus- 
sia (see  ADHIANOPLE,  THKAIY  o>),  though  they 
continued  to  pay  tribute  to  the  sultan  A  Ru- 
manian national  uprising  (1848-49)  was  suppressed 
by  Russian  intervention  In  the  Crimean  War, 
Moldavia  was  again  occupied  by  Russia,  but  in 
I85b  tho  two  Danubian  principalities — Walachia 
and  Moldavia — wore  guaranteed  independence  un- 
der tho  nominal  suzerainty  of  Turkey  (see  PARIS, 
TONC.IU  HS  oi )  With  the  ace  essioii  (1859)  of  Alex- 
ander John  CU/A  as  prince  of  both  Moldavia  and 
Walachia,  the  history  of  modern  Rumania  began. 

Moldavian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  constituent 
republic  (c  1^,000  sq  mi  ,  1940  estimated  pop 
2,700,000),  SW  USSR  The  Pruth  separates  it 
from  Rumania  m  the  west  In  the  north  and  east 
the  Dniester  forms  its  approximate  boundary  with 
the  Ukraine,  on  which  it  also  borders  in  the  south 
KIBHIM-V  (the  capital),  Bender,  and  Tuaspol  are 
among  its  chief  cities  Mostly  a  hilly  plain,  it  oc- 
c  upies  all  but  the  northernmost  and  southernmost 
sections  of  foiiner  BFSHAUAHIA  and  is  largely  agricul- 
tural The  majority  of  the  population  are  Molda- 
xians,  but  there  are  large  Russian,  Jewish,  Ukrain- 
ian, and  Bulgarian  minorities  The  historv  of  tho 
region  before  the  creation  (1940)  of  the  republic 
was  essentially  that  of  Bessarabia  When  Ruma- 
nia seized  (1918)  Bessarabia,  Soviet  Russia  icfused 
to  accept  the  fact  and  established  (1924)  the 
Moldavian  Autonomous  SSR,  in  the  Ukraine,  with 
Tiraspol  its  capital  In  1940  Rumania  was  forced 
to  cede  Bessarabia  to  Russia  The  predominantly 
Ukrainian  distucts  m  the  south  and  around  Khotm 
in  the  north  wore  incorporated  into  the  Ukiame,  as 
were  parts  of  the  Moldavian  Autonomous  SSR,  the 
rest  was  merged  with  what  remained  of  the  Molda- 
Man  Autonomous  SSR  and  made  a  constituent  re- 
public The  republic  was  reconquered  bv  Rumania 
in  1941,  but  the  USSR  rocoveted  it  in  1944 

Molde  (mol'du,  m6'lu),  town  (pop  3,774),  More  og 
Romsdal  co  ,  W  Norway,  S  of  Kristiansund  and  on 
the  north  bank  of  tho  Moldo  tjord  Commanding  a 
panoramic  view  over  the  fjord  and  the  Dovrefjell 
peaks,  it  is  a  favorite  tourist  center  The  Molde 
Jjord  has  several  arms,  one  of  them  tho  famous 
Romsdal  Fjord 

molding,  in  architecture,  furniture,  and  decorative 
objects,  n  surface  or  group  of  surfaces  of  projecting 
or  receding  contours  A  molding  mav  serve  as  a 
defining  element,  terminating  a  unit  or  an  entire 
composition  (e  g  ,  in  the  <  ap  of  a  column  or  tho 
crowning  cornice  of  a  building)  or  establishing  a 
boundary  or  transition  between  portions  of  a  de- 
sign It  may  also  serve  to  break  the  monotony  of  a 
plain  surface  Tho  shape  of  a  molding  is  termed  its 
profile  or  section  The  various  architectural  stylos 
nave  developed  such  specialized  character  m  their 
moldings  that  these  generally  accurately  reveal  tho 
period  of  a  work  Although  little  used  m  modern 
architecture,  moldings  formed  an  important  part  of 
moat  past  styles,  in  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Persia, 
however,  their  place  was  taken  by  flat  ceramic  en- 
richments in  color  In  Egypt,  moldings  wero  lim- 
ited to  the  covo  or  cavetto  and  the  half  round  or 
torus,  which,  used  together,  formed  the  cornices  for 
the  walls  of  temple  or  pylon.  Moldings  were  an 
essential  feature  of  Greek  orders  and  buildings 
These  Greek  profiles  form  the  basic  molding  vocab- 
ulary for  classic  types  and  still  underlie  the  forms 
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currently  used,  such  as  the  fillet  and  the  fascia,  flat 
vertical  surfaces,  the  ovolo,  of  an  egghke  convex 
outline,  the  bead  and  the  torus,  both  convex,  three 
fourths  of  a  circle  and  one  half,  respectively,  the 
cavetto,  a  quarter  circle,  and  the  scotia,  of  ellipti- 
cal curvature,  both  concave,  and  the  cyma  recta  and 
the  cyma  revcrsa,  both  of  compound  curvatuie,  be- 
ing half  concave  and  half  convex  The  ovolo  was 
carved  with  the  alternating  egg  and  dart,  the  acan- 
thus leaf  and  the  anthemion  were  used  for  the 
cyma  recta,  and  the  water  leaf  for  the  cyme  reoerea 
or  ogee  Roman  and  Renaissance  designers,  sub- 
stituting simple  segments  of  circles  for  the  elliptical 
and  parabolic  curvatures,  never  attained  the  beauty 
of  Gioek  forms,  while  in  ornament  thev  added 
numberless  innovations  In  Byzantine  architecture 
tho  tendency  was  to  flatten  the  classic  outlines, 
transforming  them  into  bands  of  pierced  enrich- 
ment Romanesque  moldings  were  chiefly  himple 
segments  of  a  circle,  as  in  the  especially  characteris- 
tic boltel  or  three-quarter  round  Moldings  changed 
with  the  development  of  Gothic  Cornices,  jambs, 
arch  nngs,  and  capitals  show  a  richly  varied  inter- 
play between  projecting  lounds  and  deep  concavi- 
ties, the  latter  being  often  undercut  to  produce  a 
more  complete  hollow  In  England,  as  the  style  ad- 
vanced, the  holtel  became  pear  shaped  with  its  tip 
brought  to  a  point  or  flattened  by  a  fillet  This,  tho 
keel  molding,  is  distinctively  Gothic,  as  is  also  the 
ware  molding  In  tho  15th-century  late  Gothic  of 
Franco  and  of  Germany  there  were  elaboration  and 
smallness  of  scale,  with  ingenious  combining  of  dif- 
feimg  elements  to  produce  broken,  merging,  and 
intcrpenetiatmg  moldings  In  developed  Gothic 
an  entire  rich  assortment  of  naturalistic  forms  ap- 
peared, with  flowers  and  intertwining  vines  From 
tho  crisp  and  clustered  foliage  emerged  human  fig- 
ures and  fabled  birds  and  annuals  The  Renais- 
sance return  to  purely  Roman  moldings  was  pre- 
ceded, in  the  northern  work,  bv  an  experimental 
pei  lod  in  which  both  Gothic  and  c  lassie  forms  freely 
intermingled  Sec  C  H  Walker,  Theory  of  Mould- 
ings (1926). 

Mole,  Louis  Mathieu,  Comte  (Iwf  maty  ft'  m6hV). 
1781-1855,  1'rench  politician  He  was  made  a 
count  and  minister  of  justice  by  Napoleon  I  during 
tho  Hundred  Davs  (1815)  and  later  served  in  sev- 
eral c  abmets  under  Louis  XVIII  Louis  Philippe 
appointed  him  (1830)  foreign  minister  and  premier 
(1830-39)  In  these  posts  MoIC  steered  a  middle 
course  at  home,  pursued  a  cautious  foreign  policy, 
and  acted  in  complete  harmony  with  the  king 
Opposition,  both  from  the  right  and  the  left,  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies  caused  Mole  to  persuade 
Louis  Philippe  to  dissolve  the  chamber  and  to 
order  new  elections  A  large  majority  voted  in 
favor  of  the  parliamentary  opposition,  and  Mole 
resigned  He  plaved  some  part  during  the  Second 
Republic  but  retired  after  Napoleon  Ill's  coup 
d'etat  of  1851 

mole,  in  c  henustry    see  MOLECULAR  WEIGHT. 

mole,  in  medic  me  see  BIRTHMARK 

mole,  in  zoology,  small  insectivorous  burrowing 
mammal,  native  to  Euiope,  Asia,  and  North  Amer- 
ica Moles  are  charac  tenzed  by  soft,  thick  gray  or 
brown  fur  and  pointed  muz2les,  small,  weak  eyes, 
in  many  spec  les  capable  only  of  distinguishing  light 
from  dark,  the  absence  of  external  ears,  and  power- 
ful, muscular  fore  hrnbs,  equipped  with  strong  dig- 
ging claws  Thev  dig  tunnels  just  under  the  suiface 
of  the  giouud,  in  which  the\  hunt  worms  and  in- 
sects Quarters  for  living,  nesting,  and  wintering 
are  in  deeper  burrows  Mole  runways  leave  ridges 
and  mounds  in  fields,  gardens,  and  lawns,  the  ani- 
mals are  tiappcd  as  pests  (though  they  probably  do 
less  damage  than  tho  animals  thev  destroy )  and  for 
their  fur,  which  is  highly  valued  The  mole  is  ono  of 
the  strongest  of  animals  for  its  size  It  does  not  live 
in  captivity  Soe  Mole  Control  (U  S  Dept  ofAgn- 
culture,  Farmois'  Bui  1716) 

Molech  (mo'lck)  or  Moloch  (mo'lSk)  [Heb  ,-kingJ, 
Canaamtish  god  of  fiie  to  whom  children  were 
offered  in  sacrifice  He  had  sanctuary  at  Topheth, 
in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  near  Jerusalem  Both 
Solomon  and  Ahaz  were  said  to  have  intioduced 
this  worship  Lev  1821,  202,  1  Kings  117,  2 
Kings  23.10,  Jcr  3235  MALCHAM  and  MILCOM 
may  be  identifiable  with  Molech 

molecular  weight  (mule'kyoolur),  relative  weight  of 
a  MOLfccui.rc  of  a  substance  as  compared  with  the 
weight  of  a  molecule  of  some  othei  substance  taken 
as  a  standard  It  can  be  calculated  from  the  chemi- 
cal MWMULA  of  a  substance,  bv  adding  together  the 
relative  weights  (ATOMIC  WEIGHT)  of  the  atoms 
making  up  a  molecule  of  the  substance  For  exam- 
ple, to  compute  the  molecular  weight  of  carbon 
dioxide  the  molecular  formula  of  this  gas  indicates 
that  each  molecule  contains  ono  atom  of  carbon 
and  two  atoms  of  oxygen  Then,  smco  the  atomic 
weights  of  carbon  and  oxygen  are  12  and  16  re- 
spectively, the  molecular  weight  of  carbon  dioxide 
is  44,  le  ,  l2+(2X16)-44  Molecular  weights  of 
substances  are  determined  in  the  laboratory  m  var- 
ious ways,  the  method  employed  depending  upon 
the  state  (solid,  liquid,  or  gas)  of  the  substance 
treated  Methods  for  determining  the  molecular 
weight  of  gases  are  based  upon  Avogadro's  law, 
from  which  it  is  concluded  that  a  comparison  of  the 
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weight  of  equal  volumes  of  gases  under  the  same 
conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure  gives  the 
same  result  as  a  direct  companion  of  the  weights 
of  the  molecules  themselves  When  substances  are 
not  gaseous  normally  and  do  not  volatilize  without 
decomposition,  the  methods  for  determining  their 
molecular  weights  involve  examination  of  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  toiling  01  freezing  point 
of  some  solvent  Molecular  weights  aie  important 
in  chormstrv,  being  used  m  analysis  Often  in 
chemical  processes  a  gram-rnolecular  weight  (or 
mole)  of  a  substance  is  used,  i  e  ,  a  weight  m  grams 
equal  numerically  to  the  molecular  weight  of  the 
substance  P  or  example,  since  the  molecular  weight 
of  carbon  dioxide  IB  44,  the  gram-molecular  weight 
is  44  grams  The  volume  occupied  by  this  weight 
under  standard  conditions  is  called.the  gram-molec- 
ular volume 

molecule  (mol'ukul)  [New  Latin, -little,  mas*], 
smallest  particle  into  winch  anv  substance  (ele- 
ment or  compound)  can  be  divided  without  alter- 
ing its  properties  According  to  the  kinetic  molecu- 
lar theory  of  matter,  molecules  are  in  constant 
vibratory  motion  (see  BROWNIAN  MOVEMKNT)  The 
state  or  form  m  which  matter  appears  (solid,  liq- 
uid, or  gas)  depends  upon  the  relative  distance  be- 
tween the  molecules  and  upon  their  velocity  In 
general,  in  a  solid  the  molec  ules  are  relatively  close 
together,  the  c  ohesive  fort  e  between  them  is  strong, 
and  their  velo<  ity  is  relatively  slow,  in  a  liquid  thev 
are  farther  apart  and  move  at  a  faster  rate,  but 
their  motion  is  restricted  within  a  definite  volume 
by  cohesive  forces  between  the  molecules,  while  in 
a  gas  they  are  farthest  apart  and  move  at  greatest 
velocity,  the  attractive  force  between  them  being 
small  Since  the  kinetic  energy ,  i  e  ,  the  energy  of 
motion  of  the  molec  ules,  is  heat  energy,  in  general 
when  heat  is  added  to  a  substance  its  molecules  be- 
gin to  vibrate  more  rapidh  and  to  move  at  greater 
distances  from  one  another  If  the  pressure  upon 
the  substance  is  kept  constant,  the  substance  us 
said  to  expand  When  heat  is  withdrawn,  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  molecules  dec  reases,  they  come  closer 
together,  and  the  substance  contracts  If  heat  is 
added  continuously  to  a  substance,  a  solid  or  a 
liquid,  for  example,  the  molecules  of  the  substance 
are  finally  moving  at  such  velocities  and  m  sue  h 
relative  distances  that  a  change  of  state  occurs, 
from  solid  to  liquid  or  from  liquid  to  gas  It  is  be- 
lieved that  in  the  absence  of  all  heat  the  motion  of 
the  molecules  ceases  Pressure,  as  well  as  tempera- 
ture, affects  the  molecular  condition  of  a  substance 
and  therefore  its  state  }•  or  example,  when  pressure 
of  sufficient  magnitude  is  applied  to  a  gas,  the 
molecules  of  the  gas  are  fore  ed  more  closely  together 
and  their  velocitv  is  decreased  Heat  is  given  off 
and  the  gas  changes  to  a  liquid  The  velocity  and 
relative  position  of  the  molecules  of  a  substance 
depend  upon  the  conditions  of  temperature  and 
pressure  in  which  the  substance  occurs  Molecules, 
according  to  the  chemist,  arc  made  up  of  atoms 
which  are  either  of  the  same  kind  or  of  two  or  more 
different  kinds  and  which  are  joined  in  chemical 
combination  In  some  cases  the  molecule  consists 
of  only  one  atom  Substances  differ  according  to 
the  structure  and  composition  of  their  molecules 
(see  FI  i  MV  VT  and  COMPOUND)  A  compound  sub- 
stance is  indicated  in  chemistry  by  its  molecular 
FORMULA,  which  shows  the  kinds  of  atoms  (the  ele- 
ments) making  up  a  molecule  of  the  substance,  tho 
relative  number  of  each  kind  of  atom,  and  the  rela- 
tive amount  b\  weight  of  each  kind  of  element  A 
molecule  is  considered  the  smallest  particle  of  any 
given  kind  of  matter  which,  when  taken  alone,  re- 
tains the  properties  of  that  given  kind  of  matter 
Molecules  of  different  substances  differ  in  size  and 
weight  (see  MOLEC  UHR  WEIGHT)  as  well  as  in  struc- 
ture In  chemical  action,  the  structure  of  the  mole- 
cules of  the  substance  or  substances  taking  part  is 
affected,  the  atoms  breaking  from  their  original 
molecular  arrangement  and  recombimng  to  form 
other  molecules  and  therefore  different  substances 
Until  the  19th  cent  the  terms  atom  and  molecule 
were  treated  as  synonymous,  but  in  1811  Avogadro 
drew  the  distinction  in  his  study  of  the  combining 
volumes  of  certain  gases,  his  hypothesis  lending 
support  to  Dalton'a  atomic  theory  Today,  the 
terms  are  clearly  distinguished 

Molesworth,  Mary  Louisa  Stewart  (mOlz'wurth), 
1839-1921,  Scottish  author,  b  Rotterdam  She 
used  the  pseudonym  Ennis  Graham  She  is  best 
known  for  her  popular  stones  for  children,  in- 
cluding Carrots  (1870)  and  Tht  Cmkoo  Clock  (1877) 

Moley,  Raymond  Charles  (mo'le),  188G-,  American 
political  economist,  b  Bcrea,  Ohio,  grad  Baldwin- 
Wallace  College,  I'Wo,  Ph  D  Columbia,  1918  Ho 
taught  nt  Western  Reserve  Univ  (1916-19)  and  at 
Columbia  after  1023,  becoming  professor  of  public 
law  and  an  expert  on  the  treatment  of  criminals. 
He  was  an  economic  adviser  to  Gov  Alfred  E. 
Smith  and  became  a  central  figure  in  tho  BRAIN 
TBUST,  a  group  of  advisers  to  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt After  Roosevelt  was  elected  President,  Moley 
served  (1933)  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and 
delegate  to  the  World  Economic  Conference  at 
London,  resigning  because  he  felt  that  Roosevelt 
did  not  support  him  As  editor  of  Today  (1933-37) 
and  later  associate  editor  of  Newsweek,  he  bitterly 
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enticuad  Roosevelt's  administration.  He  wrote 
much  on  government,  the  treatment  of  criminals, 
and  politics.  His  After  Seven  Year*  (1930)  deals 
with  the  Roosevelt  administration  Hi*  politic*! 
ideas  are  expounded  in  SI  Mailert  of  Politic*  (1949) 
Molfett*  (mdlfot'ta),  city  (pop  48,898),  Apulw,  8 
Italy,  a  port  on  the  Adriatic,  There  is  a  fine  Apul- 
lan  Romanesque  cathedral  (llth  cent  ). 
Mohd  (mo'lld)  [Heb ,» begot  tor],  descendant  of 
Jerahmeel  1  Chron  2  29. 

Mouere,  Jean  Baptiste  Poquehn  (aha'  bftpWst' 
p6kule'  mdlyerO,  1622-73,  French  dramatist, 
actor,  and  master  of  comedy,  b  Pans,  son  of  a 
merchant  who  was  upholsterer  to  the  king  His 
original  name  was  Jean  Baptiste  Poquehn  In  his 
youth  he  joined  the  B&IART  troupe  of  professional 
actora,  from  whom  he  never  parted,  Madeleine 
Bejart  was  for  jcars  his  mistress  The  little  com- 
pany opened  a  theater  in  Paris,  but  the  venture 
failing  (1645),  they  toured  the  provinces  Already 
be  had  added  Moliere  to  his  name  In  16.58  the 
company  returned  to  Paris*  and  was  established 
under  the  patronage  of  the  king's  brother  From 
then  on  Moliere's  totn{>any  was  always  successful 
and  m  1006  waa  given  the  title  the  King's  Troupe 
In  1662  Moliere  married  Armande  Bojart  Moli- 
&re's  comedies  excel  in  three  ways,  in  delineation  of 
character,  in  creation  of  situation,  and  in  comic 
interest  These  elements  appear  best  in  the  great 
comedies  of  character,  in  which  he  ridicules  a  vice 
or  type  of  excess  by  caricaturing  a  person  incar- 
nating it.  These  comedies  are  L«  Tartu  ffe  (1664), 
on  the  religious  hypocrite,  Le  Misanthrope  (1666), 
on  the  antisocial  man,  L'Avare  (1668,  Eng  ti  ,  The 
Miser),  L*  Bourgeois  Genttlhomme  (1670,  Eng  tr  , 
The  Merchant  Gentleman),  on  the  parvenu,  Les 
Femme*  savante*  (1672,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Learned  Wo- 
men), on  the  fashionable  affected  intellectuahsm 
which  he  had  already  lampooned  in  the  little  piece 
L&i  Prtcteutes  ridicules  (1659) ,  and  Le  Malade  ima- 
ginaire  (167J),  on  the  hypochondriac  Mohere  was 
acting  the  part  of  the  hypochondriac  when  he  was 
fatally  stncken  Also  comedies  of  character,  but 
depending  more  on  comic  interest,  are  L'Ecotf,  des 
man»  (1661,  Eng  tr  ,  The  School  for  Husbands), 
L'Eeote  den  femme*  (1662,  Eng  tr  ,  The  School  for 
Wives),  which  was  followed  by  a  skit  against  the 
mties,  La  Cnttyue  de  I'Ecole  de»  femmes  (1663). 
and  Dom  Juan  (1665),  an  adaptation  of  the  old 
story  of  the  libertine  Mohore's  farces  are  uproar- 
ions—  Sganarette  a660),  Le  MMecin  malort  lui 
(1066,  Eng  tr ,  The  Doctor  in  Sjnte  of  Himself), 
George  Dondin  (1668),  Monsieur  de  Paurceaugnac 
(1669),  Les  Fourbene*  de  Scaptn  (1671,  Eng  tr , 
Scaptn,  the  Trickster),  and  La  Comttsve  cTBtcar- 
baffnae  (1671)  Among  Mohere'a  other  works  are 
th«  poetic  Amphitryon  (1668),  after  Platitus, 
L'Etourdi  (1653',  Eng  tr  ,  The  Blunderer).  Le  De- 
jn£o»un<r#M:>(1656,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Amorous  Quarrel) , 
and  Le  Manage  force  (1664,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Forced 
Afamage)  Fortunately  there  is  a  primary  source 
on  McJiere's  career,  the  careful  Reg&tre  or  daybook 
of  programs,  expenditures,  and  receipts  of  the 
Paris  company  from  1658  It  was  kept  by  the 
actor  Charles  Varlet  de  la  Orange  (1639?-1692) 
Mohere's  comedies  have  been  often  translated  into 
Enghah,  and  his  life  has  been  extensively  treated, 
among  the  standard  biographies  are  those  by  H  M 
Trollope  (1905),  H  C  Chatfield-Taylor  (1906), 
Brander  Matthews  (1910),  and  John  Palmer  (1930). 
So©  P  A  Chapman,  The  Sptrtt  of  Moliere  (194!) 
Molina,  Luis  (lw*8'  mole'na),  1535-1600,  Spanish 
Jesuit  theologian  He  taught  at  Coimbra  and 
fivora  In  1589  he  published  a  work  called  Con~ 
coriha  Its  doctrine,  called  Molmism,  was  an  at- 
tempt along  new  linen  to  reconcile  the  two  Catholic 
dogmas,  that  God's  grace  is  supreme  and  the 
cause  of  sanetifieation  of  the  soul  and  that  man  is 
endowed  with  a  will  absolutely  free  Molinism 
emphasised  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  started 
from  that  The  author  waa  immediately  attacked 
bv  the  Dominicans,  because  he  rejected  the  recon- 
ciliation made  by  8t  Thomaa  Acntinas,  but  the 
Jesuits  rallied  to  Molina's  side  The  dispute  was 
extremely  bitter  at  first  The  theology  of  Fran- 
cisco SuARBJ!  attempted  to  bridge  the  gap 
Molina,  Maria  de:  see  MAR!*  DE  MOLINA 
Molina,  Tirgo  de-  see  TIBSO  DB  MOLINA 
MoUne  (mftlen'),  city  (pop.  34,608),  NW  HI ,  on  the 
Mississippi  (here  crossed  by  several  bridges)  adja- 
cent to  ROCK  ISLAND  ana  opposite  DAVENPORT, 
Iowa,  platted  1843,  me  as  a  town  1848,  as  a  city 
1872  The  three  cities,  with  EAST  MOLINE,  form 
an  economic  unit  called  the  Quad  Cities  Molme  ta 
a  rail,  air,  river,  trade,  and  industrial  center,  with 
coal  fields  near  by.  It  is  supplied  with  water  power 
from  a  dam  m  the  river  Among  its  manufactures 
are  plows,  tractors,  and  other  agricultural  machin- 
ery, heating  equipment,  paints,  and  clothing  In 
1847  John  DITBRE  moved  here  from  Grand  Detour 
Motinoff,  Miguel  de  (meg«',da  mdle'nos),  1040-97, 
Spanish  priest  and  mystic.  Be  was  the  founder  of 
QineriflM,  which  he  held  in  its  most  extreme  form 
From  1669  he  lived  principally  at  Rome.  His  Gutda 
aptrtfriafc  (1675)  set  forth  his  quietistic  principles— 
the  complete  contemplative  passivity  of  the  soul 
before  God.  His  development  of  the  ide*  of  B  sepa- 
ration between  the  lower  man  and  the  passive  soul 
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led  to  difficulty.  In  1686  he  was  tried  by  the  Holy 
Office,  imprisoned,  and  condemned  (1687)  by  the 
Inquisition    He  died  in  prison,  but  with  the  rites  of 
the  Church.   Bee  John  Bigeiow.  M»hno*,  the  Qu*«t- 
u<  (1882),  J  H   Shorthoose,  Golden  Thoughts  from 
the  Spiritual  Ovid*  of  M    Mohtx*  (1883). 
Molise   see  ABBUKZI  B  MOUSB. 
Mttlk,  Austria  see  MBLK 

Mollendo  (movftn'do),  Pacific  port  (pop  12,628), 
8W  Peru.  Formerly  the  chief  port  for  S  Peru  and 
N  Bolivia,  it  lost  some  importance  when  Mataram, 
a  new  port  c  7  mi  to  the  north,  was  completed  in 
1941.  Mollendo,  a  rail  terminus,  is  entirety  open  to 
the  ocean,  while  Mataram  has  some  natural  pro- 
tection aided  by  breakwaters.  Chief  export  is  al- 
paca wool 

Mollison,  James  Allan,  1905-,  British  aviator.  Ho 
made  the  first  westward  solo  flight  across  the  At- 
lantic in  1932  With  his  wife,  Amv  Johnson,  he  re- 
crossed  from  England  in  1933,  but  crashed  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn, 

mollusk  (mo'lusk),  invertebrate  animal  of  the  phy- 
lum Mollusc  a  with  a  soft,  unsegmented  body,  the 
under  part  of  which  usually  forms  a  muscular  foot 
Manv  rnollusks  have  an  external  shell ,  in  some  the 
shell  is  internal  and  in  a  few  it  is  lat  king  A  mantle 
or  sheath  of  skin  usually  envelops  the  body  and 
se<  retes  the  shell  Most  of  the  species  arc  aquatic, 
but  some  are  terrestrial  Classes  of  mollusks  in- 
clude the  gastropods,  or  stomach-footed  forms, 
e  g  ,  the  HNATL,  whelk,  limpet  PHKIWINKLE,  and 
CONCH,  which  characteristic  oily  have  one  spirally 
coiled  shell,  and  the  SLUG  and  land  snail,  the  ceph- 
alopoda or  head-footed  forms,  such  as  the  SQUID, 
OCTOPUS,  N  iimLtrs,  and  CUTTLEFISH,  the  pelecy- 
pods  or  lamelhbranohs,  bivalve  forms  which  usu- 
ally have  a  hatchet-shaped  foot,  tmrh  as  the  CLAM, 

OTftTKR,  MUSSEL,  SCALLOP,  and  SHIPWORM,  the  chl- 

tons,  and  the  tooth  shells  or  tusk  shells 

Moflwitz  (mdl'vrts),  village,  Lower  Silesia,  SE  of 
Brewlau  Here,  on  April  10,  1741,  Frederick  II  of 
Prussia  defeated  the  Austrmns  in  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Siu  cession  The  battle  cone  lusively  dem- 
onstrated the  superiority  of  modern  infantry  over 
cavalry 

Molly  Maguires  (mugwl'itr*),  secret  organisation  of 
Irishmen  in  the  Scranton  anthracite  mining  dis- 
tricts of  Pennsylvania  For  several  years,  especi- 
ally from  c  1865  to  1875,  it  dominated  the  indus- 
try It  was  a  physical-force  movement,  which 
seems  to  have  arisen  to  <  ombat  the  oppressive  in- 
dustrial and  living  conditions  Since  the  police  and 
the  forces  for  law  and  order  were  entirely  controlled 
by  the  owners  of  mines,  the  Molly  Maguirea  often 
resorted  to  murdering  or  intimidating  the  pohre 
Agents  and  superintendents  were  continually 
molested.  The  apogee  of  the  Mollies'  power  was 
c  1875,  when  they  managed  to  organize  a  strike  m  a 
region  otherwise  virtually  unorganized  Their 
power  was  finally  broken  by  the  spying  activity  of 
James  McParlan,  an  Irishman  employed  by  the 
Pirikertous  on  behalf  of  the  industrialists  Twenty 
of  them  were  hanged  McParlan's  secret  reports 
were  released  for  study  in  1947  See  Anthony 
Bimba,  Molly  Magwres  (1932),  J.  W.  Coleman, 
The  Molly  Magmre  Riots  (1937) 

Molnar,  Ferenc  (fe'rents  mol'mir),  Hung  Molndr 
Frrrnc,  1878-,  Hungarian  dramatist  and  novelist 
He  studied  law  at  the  universities  of  Budapest  and 
Geneva  and  was  for  several  years  a  journalist  in 
Budapest  His  translated  plays,  produced  with 
great  success  in  the  United  States,  include  The 
Dreil  (1907,  Eng  tr  ,  1909),  Liltom  (1909,  Kng.  tr  , 
1921).  The  Swan  (1920,  Eng  tr  ,  1922),  and  The 
Guardsman  (1910,  Eng  tr  ,  1924)  and  were  col- 
lected in  1937  (All  the  Plays  of  Molnar)  Other 
translated  works  include  the  novel  The  Paul  Street 
Boy*  (1907,  Eng  tr  ,  1927) 

Molndtl,  Swed  Mnlndal  (muln'dal"),  city  (pop 
17.822),  SW  Sweden,  just  E  of  Goteborg  An 
industrial  center,  it  produces  textiles,  paper,  and 
margarine 

Moloch  (mo  16k),  m  the  Bible,  see  MOLKCH 

Molokfti  (mo'lokl'),  island  (259  sq  mi.,  pop  5,340), 
one  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  It  is  c  8  mi  W  of 
Maui  across  Pailolo  Channel  and  c  23  mi  E  of 
Oahu  across  Kaiwi  Channel  Molokai  is  generally 
mountainous,  with  Mt  Kamakou  (4,958  ft  )  the 
highest  peak  In  an  isolated  part  of  the  northern 
coast  is  the  leper  colony  (established  in  1860  and 
now  a  government  leprosarium),  Kalaupapa  Set- 
tlement, shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  island  by  a 
rock  wall  c  1,600  ft  high  The  Belgian  missionary 
Father  DAMIBN  worked  and  died  nerc  Molokai 
has  many  cattle  ranches  and  pineapple  plantations, 
the  poor  soil  is  unfit  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
eane  The  chief  port  is  Kaunakakai 

Molotov,  Vyacheslav  Mikhailovich  (vye'chfelaf 
mekhl'lnvTch  m6'Jutftf),  1890-,  Russian  statesman. 
A  Communist  from  early  youth,  he  changed  his 
name  from  Sknabui  to  Molotov  to  escape  the  im- 
perial police  He  was,  however,  several  times  im- 
prisoned and  exiled  After  the  Bolshevik  Revolu- 
tion he  rose  rapidly  m  the  party  and  was  chairman 
of  the  council  of  people's  commissars  (i  e. ,  premier  of 
the  UB8R>  from  1930  to  1941,  when  th&t  post  was 
taken  over  by  Stalin  and  Molotov  became  vice 
chairman  In  May,  1939,  he  succeeded  Lrmwov 
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as  commissar  of  foreign  affairs  (a  title  later  changed 
to  foreign  minister),  and  in  this  capacity  he  ne- 
gotiated with  Ribbentrop  the  Russo-German  non- 
aggremMon  pact,  signed  at  Moscow  in  Aug  ,  1939. 
After  the  German  invasion  (1941)  of  the  USSR, 
Molotov  helped  to  strengthen  the  alliance  of  Russia 
with  the  Western  powers,  shared  in  the  foundation 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  took  part  in  ail  major 
international  conferences  until  1949,  when  his 
deputy,  Vishmsky,  succeeded  him  as  foreign  minis- 
ter, Molotov  kept  his  post  as  vice  premier  and  as 
member  of  the  Politburo  of  the  Communist  party 
Molotov's  unswerving  and  tireless  adherence  to  the 
policies  dictated  bv  his  government  gave  him  tho 
reputation  of  personal  inflexibility  and  stubborness 
during  tho  difficult  post-war  years,  when  Russian 
and  Western  foreign  policies  clashed  continually 

Molotov,  city  (1939  pop  255,196;  1946  estimated 
pop  450.000),  capital  of  Molotov  obla«t,  RSFSR, 
on  the  Kama  river,  in  tho  western  foothills  of  tho 
Urals  Until  1940  its  name  was  Perm  Molotov  is 
a  major  inland  port,  a  railroad  center,  and  an  im- 
portant station  in  air  transport  It  also  has  im- 
portant industries,  producing  pig  iron,  machinery, 
and  chemicals.  Among  its  numerous  cultural  in- 
stitutions are  a  umvetsity  (founded  1916),  medical, 
pharmaceutical,  and  agricultural  colleges,  museums, 
theaters,  and  an  opera  Perm  was  chartered  in 
1781;  it  was  named  for  the  Finnic  population  of  tho 
region,  which  still  lives  in  the  Komi-Permyak 
National  Okrug  (see  KOMI)  It  was  merged  (1938) 
with  the  city  of  Molotovo  (1983  estimated  pop 
68,900)  and  renamed  Molotov  m  1940  Its  in- 
dustrial development  began  in  the  late  19th  cent 
and  was  intensified  after  the  First  World  War 
Molotov  obla&t  is  a  major  mining  region  (seo 
URALS) 

molting,  the  periodical  shedding  and  renewal  of  the 
outer  skin,  exoskeleton,  fur,  or  feather-*  of  an  ani- 
mal In  birds  the  number  and  completeness  of  the 
molts  varies  The  down  feathers  of  the  very  young 
bird  aie  replaied  by  the  juvenal  plumage  Among 
birds  in  which  the  plumage  colors  of  males  and  fe- 
males differ,  as  in  the  oriole,  the  goldfinch,  and  the 
redstart,  the  juvenal  plumage  more  closelv  resem- 
bles that  of  the  female  Soon  after  they  learn  to 
fly,  most  species  molt  tho  juvenal  plumage  arid  as- 
sume the  first  winter  plumage  From  that  time 
until  they  bwome  adults  the  birds  are  called  the 
immatures  Tho  following  spring  the  first  nuptial 
plumage  appears  It  ts  replaced  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  b>  the  second  winter  plumage  This  late 
summer  postnuptial  molt  is  repeated  each  year  and 
is  in  most  birds  the  only  complete  molt  The  an- 
nual spring  or  preimptml  molt  is  complete  in  only  a 
few  birds  In  some,  such*as  the  scarlet  tanager  and 
the  goldfinch,  the  dull  body  feathers  of  winter  aro 
replaced  by  bright  ones  In  others  the  brightening 
is  caused  by  a  wearing  off  of  the  tips  of  the  winter 
feathers  Feathers  are,  in  most  cases,  lost  and  re- 
placed gradually  and  in  seqiienrp  Except  among 
ducks,  rails,  and  diving  birda  the  ability  to  fly  is 
not  lost  A  series  of  molts  gives  the  PTARMIGAN 
protective  coloring  at  all  seasons  Invertebrate 
animals,  sui  h  us  IIIHCK  ts  and  crabs  and  their  rela- 
tives, wlmh  have  exoskeletons  shed  this  covering 
periodically  to  permit  growth  A  new  covering 
which  is  formed  by  the  skin  beneath  hardens  after 
the  animal  emerges  from  the  old  one  Snakes  shed 
their  bkmw,  and  mammals  change  from  heavy  win- 
ter pelage  to  light  summer  pelage  In  some  mam- 
mals, sxu  h  as  the  ermine  and  tho  varying  hare,  the 
color  changes  with  the  season 

Moltke,  Hdmuth  Johannes  Ludwir,  Graf  von 
(hel'moot  yoha'nus  loot'vlkh  grrtf  fun  m6it'ku), 
1848-1916,  German  general  He  fought  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  (1870)  and  m  1882  became 
adjutant  to  hw  uncle,  Field  Marshal  Moltko  Ho 
became  a  favorrte  of  Emperor  William  II  and  suc- 
ceeded Alfred  von  SCHLIEFFEM  as  chief  of  general 
staff  in  1906  Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  World  War,  Mohke  modified  his  predeces- 
sor's famous  plan  by  timorously  withdrawing  sev- 
eral divisions  from  the  right  wing  of  the  potential 
Western  front,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  left  Be- 
cause of  illness  he  retired  as  chief  of  staff  soon 
after  the  war  broke  out 

Moltke,  Helmuth  Karl  Bernhard,  Graf  von  (hcT- 
moot  karl'  bcm'hart  gr&f'  fun  mdlt'ku),  1800- 
1891,  Prussian  field  marshal,  b.  Mecklenburg 
Following  his  graduation  from  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  of  Denmark,  he  entered  the  Danish  serv- 
ice, but  resigned  his  commission  in  1822  to  jom 
the  Prussian  army  He  became  a  member  of  the 
genera!  staff  (1832),  and  three  years  later  with 
official  sanction  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Turkish  sultan  as  military  adviser.  His  advice  was 
not  followed  m  the  campaign  against  Mohammed 
All,  and  he  returned  (1839)  to  Prussia,  where  he 
advanced  rapidly  and  was  made  chief  of  the  general 
staff  m  1858.  He  worked  tirelessly  to  mold  the 
Prussian  army  into  a  formidable  war  machine.  The 
successful  completion  of  the  Danish  War  (1864) 
and  of  the  Austro- Prussian  War  (1866)  was  due  to 
his  tactics,  and  in  the  FsAWOo-PBtrsstAN  WAR 
(1870-71)  Moltke's  genius,  evinced  especially  in 
his  plan  of  mobihaation,  led  to  complete  Prussian 

victory.   On  receiving  news  of  the  fail  of  Met*, 

nu**pt|«l. 


William  I  made  him  a  count.  Mottke  owed  many 
of  his  military  successes  to  the  elasticity  of  his 
strategy.  Unhke  Napoleon,  he  gave  his  Btibloaders 
liberty  in  making  derisions.  When  he  resigned  as 
thief  of  staff  in  1888,  he  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  national  defense.  Moltke  was  a 
member  of  the  diet  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation (1867-71)  and  of  the  Reichstag  (1871- 
91).  He  wrote  noteworthy  books  on  tactics,  in- 
cluding The  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71  (Eng 
tr  ,  2  vols  ,  1803) 

Moluccas  (mula'kua,  mo-)  or  Spice  Islands,  Dutch 
Molukken,  island  group  (c  32,300  «q  mi.;  pop 
560,000),  East  Indonesia,  between  Celebes  and 
New  Guinea  The  group  includes  HAJMAHEKA, 
CienAM,  B0RU,  AMBOINA,  TKRNATE,  Anu  ISLANDS, 
and  KAI  ISLANDS  Discovered  in  the  early  16th 
cent  by  the  Portuguese,  they  were  taken  in  the 
17th  cent  by  the  Dutch,  who  secuied  a  monopoly 
in  the  clove  trade  Twice  the  British  gained  a  foot- 
hold in  the  islands,  which  passed  definitely  to  the 
Dutch  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  cent  Of  vol- 
canic origin,  mountainous,  and  fertile,  the  Mo- 
luccas yield  a  variety  of  tropical  products,  with 
exports  consisting  chiefly  of  copra  and  fish 

molybdenite  (mullb'duntt,  mo-),  a  mineral,  molyb- 
denum dutulphide,  blue  gray  in  color,  with  a  met- 
allic luster  and  greasy  fed  It  occurs  in  crystals  of 
the  hexagonal  system,  but  more  <  ommonly  in 
scales,  grams,  or  foliated  or  massive  form  •  It  his 
an  excellent  basal  cleavage  and  the  laminae  arc 
flexible  It  is  found  in  granites,  syenites,  gneisses, 
and  crystalline  limestone*),  important  producing 
regions  nro  m  Saxony,  Bohemia,  England,  Aus- 
tralia, and  various  parts  of  the  United}  States,  es- 
pecially in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  Molybde- 
nite is  an  important  ore  of  molybdenum,  the  ore  is 
first  roasted  to  eliminate  the  bulphur,  and  the  oxide 
thus  formed  is  reduced  with  carbon  in  the  electric 
furnace. 

molybdenum  (mulTb'dimum),  rare,  silvery  metallic 
element  (symbol-Mo,  for  physical  constants,  eee 
LLKMKNT,  table)  It  exhibits  a  metallic  luster  and 
can  be  drawn  into  wire  and  made  into  thin  sheets 
It  com  bines  with  vaiious  substances  with  oxygen 
to  form  a  number  of  oxides,  the  ttioxide  being  the 
best  known,  with  chlorine  to  form  a  number  of 
(  hlondew,  with  sulphur,  sulphides  and  with  some 
other  metalu  or  the  ammonium  radical  and  ox\  gen 
to  form  compounds  known  as  molvbdates  The 
metal  does  not  oc<ur  uncomhined  in  nature,  its 
chief  01  es  being  MOLYBDENITE  (a  compound  of  the 
element  with  sulphur)  and  wulfemte  (lead  inolyb- 
date,  a  compound  of  lead,  mohbdenurn,  and  oxy- 
gen) It  is  wide.lv,  but  hparmglx,  distributed 
throughout  the  world,  in  these  and  other  rarer 
minerals,  being  found  in  the  (.Tinted  States  (m  the 
northeastern  and  far  western  parts),  in  Canada,  m 
South  America,  in  Europe  (in  Norway,  Sweden, 
Finland,  England,  France,  Saxony,  and  Italv),  in 
Africa,  and  in  Australia  The  metal  is  prepared 
from  molybdenite  hv  roasting  followed  by  reduc- 
tion by  caibon  in  the  elect ri«  furnace  It  is  used  in 
making  allov  HTBKL,  being  introduced  commonly  in 
the  form  of  an  alloy  with  iron  (feiro-molybdenum 
alloys)  and  acting  as  a  good  hardening  agent 
Molybdenum  steels  are  emplo\ed  for  making  high- 
speed tools,  am  raft  piits,  and  forged  auto  parts, 
and  molybdenum  JH  used  in  radio-tube  grids  and 
hlameritB,  for  electrodes,  and  in  other  products  A 
compound,  ammonium  molvbdate  is  usod  in  te&t- 
mg  for  phosphoric  acid  The  existence  of  molyb- 
denum was  suggested  by  K  W  Scheele  (1778),  and 
it  was  isolated  by  P  J  Hjelm  in  1782 

Mombasa  (mSmha'su,  -ha'au),  city  (pop  102,500), 
Kenya,  a  port  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  Mombasa 
island  and  the  mainland  From  the  8th  to  the  16th 
cent  it  was  a  center  of  the  Arab  trade  in  ivory  and 
slaves  It  was  visited  (1498)  by  Vnsco  da  Gama  on 
his  first  voyage  to  India  Mombasa  was  three  times 
burned  by  the  Portuguese,  notably  by  Francisco  de 
Almeida  m  1505,  and  the  Portuguese  controlled  it 
until  it  fell  to  the  Arabs  in  1608  It  later  became 
part  of  Zanzibar  sultanate  and  passed  to  Groat 
Britain  c  1880  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Kenya- 
Uganda  RR  and  a  center  for  the  export  of  coffee, 
cotton,  sisal,  and  tea 

Mombert,  Alfred  (al'frftt  m6m'be>t),  1872-1942, 
German  poet  He  was  briefly  a  lawyer  and  public 
official  His  numerous  volumes  of  verse  are  charac- 
terized by  mysticism  and  fantasy  Other  poets 
have  proclaimed  him  the  outstanding  German 
nms  of  his  time  HIM  works  include  Die  Gliiktndc 
']  (1896),  Die  Schfipfung  [the  creation)  (1897), 
_.,  3I1U6  dtx  Chao»  [the  blossoming  of  chaos] 
(1905),  the  trilogy  Aeon  (1907-11),  Der  Held  der 
Erdt  [the  hero  of  the  earth]  ( 1919) ,  and  Atair  (1925) 
Although  Jewish,  he  preferred  to  remain  in  Ger- 
many under  the  Nazis  Arrested  m  1940,  he  be- 
came ill  in  a  concentration  camp  in  France,  was  re- 
leased in  1941,  and  died  m  Switzerland 

Moment*  (radmftns'),  city  (pop  2,425),  NE  111 ,  on 
the*  Kankakee  river  ana  8  of  Chicago,  in  a  farm 
and  quarry  area;  platted  1844,  mo.  1874  It  was  an 
important  point  on  the  Hubbard  Trail 

momentum  (mOmfcn'tum).  The  term  is  commonly 
employed  in  popular  usage  to  indicate  the  force  or 
power  that  a  moving  body  exerts  to  maintain  its 
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motion.  This  definition  is  not  satisfactory,  how- 
ever, when  a  measurement  of  momentum  is  neces- 
sary, since  it  does  not  make  clear  the  two  elements 
upon  which  the  momentum  of  a  body  depends, 
namely,  the  mass  of  the  body  and  the  velocity  of 
the  body,  and  it  confuses  the  momentum  of  a  body 
with  the  impulse  of  a  force  upon  the  body  and  with 
the  energy  which  the  body  possesses  because  of  its 
motion,  i  e  ,  its  kinetic  energy  In  mechanics, 
therefore,  the  momentum  of  a  body  i»  defined  as  the 
quantity  of  motion  of  the  body,  specifically  the 
product  of  the  mass  of  the  body  and  its  velocity 
When  an  external  force  acts  upon  a  body  or  a  sys- 
tem of  bodies  in  motion,  it  causes  a  change  in  the 
momentum  of  the  body  The  impulse  of  a  force 
(i  e  ,  the  product  of  the,  force  and  the  duration  of 
time  in  which  it  nets)  upon  a  body  m  measured  by 
the  change  m  momentum  On  the  other  hand, 
when  no  external  force  acts  upon  a  body  in  motion 
or  a  system  of  bodies  there  is  no  change  in  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  body  or  system  of  bodies,  even 
though,  as  in  the  case  of  a  system  of  bodies,  there  is 
an  internal  disturbance  of  the  system  This  con- 
clusion is  known  commonly  as  the  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  momentum  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  momentum  of  a  body  and  its  kinetic 
energy  can  be  seen  m  the  action  of  a  pile  driver 
The  distance  to  which  the  pile  is  driven  depends 
upon  the  kinetic  energy,  while  the  length  of  timo 
required  for  the  action  to  cease  depends  upon  the 
momentum 

Mommzen,  Theodor  (ta'od6rm6m'sun),  1817-1903, 
German  historian  Appointed  (184R)  professor  of 
( ivil  law  at  the  llmv  of  Leipzig,  he  lost  his  posi- 
tion in  1860  because  of  his  moderately  liberal  po- 
litical opinions  He  subsequently  taught  Roman 
law  at  Zurich  and  Breslau  and  from  1858  waa  pro- 
fcbsor  of  ancientl  history  at  the  Umv  of  Berlin 
His  greatest  work  is  his>  History  of  Kntne  (3  vols  , 
1854-  56,  available  in  several  English  translations), 
whi<  h  became  one  of  the  classics  of  historical  writ- 
ing The  fourth  volume  was  never  Completed,  but 
the  fifth  appeared  ui  1885  Ilia  political  opinions 
somewhat  colored  his  remarks  on  ancient  politics, 
but  his  work  admirably  covers  Roman  cultural  and 
ec  onomic  life  Momrnsen  also  wrote  authorita- 
tively on  Roman  law,  notably  in  ROmische*  Stoate- 
recht  (3  vols  ,  1871-76)  and  Romisches  Strafrecht 
(1809),|  and  on  art  haeology  He  edited  several  vol- 
umes of  the  Afom/men/a  Germaniae  historica  Has 
eollec  ted  works  were  published  as  Gcsammelte 
Schnftfn  (8  vols,  1905-13)  Mommsen  received 
the  1902  Nobel  Pme  in  Literature 

Momus  or  Momos  (both  rn&'mus),  in  Greek  myth, 
personification  of  mockery  and  rebuke,  son  of 
Night  Onlv  Aphrodite,  he  said,  was  blameless 

Mon,  Denmark   see  Mow 

Mon«,  Roman  name  of  an  island  sometimes  identi- 
fied with  the  Isle  of  Man,  Great  Britain,  and  some- 
times with  Anglesey  island,  Wales 

Monica  (mon'uku),  industrial  borough  (pop  7,0bl), 
W  Pa  .  on  the  Ohio  and  NW  of  Pittsburgh,  settled 
1813,  me  1839  Its  manufa(  tures  include  glass  and 
iron  and  steel  products 

Monaco,  Lorenzo    see  LORENZO  MONACO 

Monaco  (muna'ko,  m6'nuk6,  Fr  monak6'),  inde- 
pendent principality  (c  370  acres,  1946  pop 
19,242),  on  the  Mediterranean,  an  enclave  within 
Alpes-Mantimes  dept ,  SE  I1  rant  c,  E  of  Nice  and 
near  the  Italian  border  Surrounding  a  natural 
harbor,  it  consists  of  three  adjoining  sec  lions — La 
Condamme,  the  business  district,  MONTE  CAKLO, 
and  Monaco,  its  old  capital,  utop  a  roc  ky  promon- 
tory. Its  beautiful  situation  and  the  famous 
gambling  casino  of  Monte  Carlo  make  it  one  of  the 
best-known  resorts  of  the  Riviera  The  ruling 
prince,  Rainier  III,  succeeded  his  grandfather, 
Louis  II,  in  1949  According  to  the  constitution  of 
1911  the  principality  is  governed  by  a  cabinet  and 
a  national  council  Monaco  has  a  customs  union 
with  France,  and  its  currency  is  interchangeable 
with  the  French  There  is  no  income  tax,  the  chief 
source  of  state  revenue  being  the  casino,  which  is 
managed  as  a  concession  by  a  private  corporation. 
Only  c  2,000  of  the  population  are  citizens  of  Mo- 
naco (Monegasques) ,  these  are  not  admitted  to  the 
gambling  tables  Probably  settled  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians in  early  times,  Monaco  was  ruled  by  the 
Genoese  Gnmaldi  family  from  the  13th  cent  In 
1731  the  male  line  died  out,  but  the  French  Ma- 
tignon  family,  which  succeeded  by  marriage,  as- 
sumed the  name  Gnmaldi  Monaco  was  under 
Spanish  protection  from  1624  to  1041,  under  French 
protection  from  1641  to  1793,  annexed  to  France  m 
1793,  and  under  Sardinian  protection  from  1815  to 
1861  The  districts  of  Menton  and  Roquebrune 
were  incorporated  (1848)  into  Sardinia,  which  in 
turn  ceded  them  to  France  in  1860  By  a  treaty  of 
1918,  the  succession  to  the  throne  must  be  approved 
by  the  French  government  In  the  19th  cent , 
Monaco  rose  to  great  prosperity  as  a  fashionable 
resort  The  town  of  Monaco  contains  the  palace 
(16th  cent),  the  cathedral  (19th  cent),  and  a 
noted  oceanographic  museum  founded  (1910)  by 
Prince  Albert  I 

monad,  see  BRUNO,  GIORDANO,  and  LEIBNIZ, 
GOTTFRIED  WILHBLM,  BARON  VON 

MonadhliathMcmntaini(m6'niil6'u),Inverne&3-8hire) 
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Scotland,  between  the  gpcy  valley  and  Loch  Ness 
Cam  Mairg  (3,087  ft )  is  the  highest  point. 

Monadnock  (munad'n&k),  isolated  peak,  3,165  ft 
high,  SW  N.H  ,  NW  of  Jaffrey,  mu(  h  visited  for  it* 
wide  view 

Monagas,  Joe«  Ttdeo  (hosft'  tadha'5  mona'gas), 
1784-1868,  Venezuelan  political  leader  He  fought 
under  Bolivar  in  the  revolt  against  Spain  Chosen 
by  Jose  Antonio  PAaz  as  president  in  1847,  he  set 
up  a  compromise  administration  Paez  subse- 
quently revolted,  but  Monagas  crushed  the  insur- 
rection In  1851  Jo»6  Gregono  Monagas,  a  brother, 
was  inaugurated,  and  in  1855  Jose  Tadeo  again 
took  office  Reforms,  including  the  emancipation 
of  slaves,  were  introduced,  but  adoption  of  a  new 
constitution  led  to  a  successful  revolution  (1858) 
against  him  Ten  years  later  he  headed  a  counter- 
i evolution  with  forces  culled  the  Azules  [blues],  but 
he  died  just  after  returning  to  power  His  son, 
Jos6  Ruperto  Monagas,  continuing  the  dynasty,  was 
overthrown  by  a  new  i  evolution  that  brought  GUZ- 
MAN BLANCO  to  power 

Monaghan  (m&'nugun),  inland  county  (498  sq  mi , 
pop  57,215),  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  the 
republic  of  Ireland,  m  Ulster  The  county  town  is 
Monaghan  The  northwest  portion  of  the  county 
is  a  part  of  the  fertile  contra!  plain  of  Ireland,  the 
hilly  sec  tions  to  the  south  and  east  are  devoted  to 
cattle  grazing  It  IH  primarily  an  agricultural 
county  Potatoes,  oats,  and  turnips  are  the  chief 
crops,  and  pig«,  sheep,  and  |>oultry,  as  well  as  cat- 
tle, are  raised  m  large  numbers  Monaghan  was 
organized  as  a  shire  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 

Monaghan,  urban  district  (pop  4,673),  county  town 
of  Co  Monaghan.  Ireland.  NN  W  of  Dublin  It  has 
the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  the  diocese  of 
Clogher  and  is  a  farm  market  with  some  manu- 
facturing 

Monahans  (m&n'uhanz),  city  (1940  pop  3,944,  1947 
estimated  pop  5,tJOO),  co  seat  of  Ward  ro  ,  W 
Texas,  N  of  the,  Pecob,  me  1928  It  grew  from  a 
tiny  ranching  center  to  l>e  an  oil  town  in  the  1930s, 
it  now  refines  gasoline  and  produces  carbon  black 

Mona  Passage  (mo'nu),  80  mi  wide,  between  Haiti 
and  Puerto  Rico  It  connects  the  N  Atlantic  with 
the  Caribbean  Sea 

monarchiamsm  (monar'kiH'inlzm)  (Gr  , —belief  m  the 
rule  of  one],  the  concept  of  God  which  maintains 
his  sole  authority  even  over  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  Its  characteristic  tenet,  that  God  the 
Father  and  Je&us  Christ  are  one  person,  was  de- 
veloped in  two  forma  in  early  Christianity  Dyna- 
mistic  monarchians,  such  as  the  THBODOTIANS  ancj 
PAUL  OF  SAMOSATA  ,  bold  that  Jesus  was  born  a  man 
and  received  the  Christ  as  a  power  from  God  at  a 
later  time  (see  UDOPTIONIHM).  Modaht»tio  rao- 
narrhians  taught  that  God  IB  unknowable,  except 
for  his  manifestations  or  modes,  Christ  is  one  of 
these  Because  of  the  consequent  implication  that 
God  the  Father  must  have  died  on  the  cross,  they 
were  called  Patnpassiaiih  (from  Latin,  =the  Father 
suffering)  SABELLIUH  fully  developed  modahsm 

monarchy.  One-man  rule  is  found  m  man>  primitive 
groups  Monarchy  is  either  absolute  or  limited  by 
c  ustom  or  a  constitution  It  may  be  elec  tive  or 
hereditary  or,  as  in  the  ease  of  early  German  kings, 
chosen  from  a  family,  both  In  recent  times,  mon- 
archies are  regularly  hereditary  and  limited  by  a 
constitution  Many  monarchs  of  ancient  times 
were  deified,  some  hereditary  monarchs  were  be- 
lieved to  he  descended  from  deities  Many  later 
monarchs  damned  to  hold  their  power  by  divine 
right  In  some  instances  the  monarch  has  become 
primarily  a  symbol  of  political  unity  and  has  little 
or  no  power  except  through  personal  influence 

Monatterboice  (mon'usturbou*').  village,  Co  Louth, 
Ireland  It  has  ancient  crosses  and  a  round  tower, 
relics  of  a  community  founded  b>  St  Buite  or  St 
Bofthms  (d  521) 

monasticism  (rm'ma'stfetzm,  mo-),  organized  life  in 
common,  especially  for  religious  purposes  Volun- 
tary seclusion  is  a  commonplace  of  ASCFTICISJM 
Wheie  the  person  isolates  himself,  he  IN  a  HKRMJT, 
the  life  being  called  eremitic,  the  secluded  life  in 
common,  called  cenobitic,  is  the  conventional  form 
of  monasticism  The  home  of  a  monastic  society  is 
a  monastery  or  convent ,  the  inhabitants  are  monks 
or  nuns,  all  these  terms  have  special  uses  in  Chris- 
tian practice  Typuallv  monastic  communities  are 
of  one  sex  only  and  practi<  e  CKLIBACY.  Monasti- 
cism has  played  a  major  role  in  BUDDHISM,  (including 
LA  MA  ISM),  JUNIRM,  ISLAM,  and  Christianity 
There  are  other  c  ases  of  monasticism,  as,  anciently, 
the  VESTAL  virgins  of  Rome,  the  Jewish  ESSENES, 
the  THBRAPEXITAB  of  Egypt,  and  the  Peruvian 
virgins  of  the  sun  Non religious  communistic 
groups  such  as  BROOK  FARM  and  the  AMANH. 
SOCIETY  are  not  generally  regarded  as  mo- 
nastic The  SH  \KKRS  had  many  analogies  with 
monosticism  Among  Christians,  monastioism  is 
found  only  among  those  who  hold  the  traditional 
Christian  view  of  asceticism,  i  e  ,  mainly  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Eastern  Orthodox  churches 
A  few  Anglican  religious  orders  have  been  founded 
In  the  Eastern  churches  monasticism  is  generally 
uniform  (see  BABILIAN  MONKS)  Roman  Catholic 
monasticism  of  the  West  is  more  diverse  and  more 
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intimately  connected  with  everyday  life  than  that 
of  the  East     The  norm  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  the  religious  order,  a  society  of  men  or  of 
women  bound  together  with  vows,  always  of  chas- 
tity and  obedience  and  usually  of  poverty  too 
Members  of  Roman  Catholic  religious  orders  are 
said  to  be  enclosed  if  they  raioly  or  never  go  out  of 
the  enclosure  they  live  in     They  are  said  to  be 
regular,  as  distinct  from  the  secular  clergy  of  the 
parishes    The  terms  contemplative  or  active,  applied 
to  the  life  of  regular  religious,  are  misleading,  since 
though  enclosure  implies  emphasis  on  contempla- 
tion, many  unenclosed  religious  lead  contemplative 
lives  (see  MYSTICISM)     Male  members  of  religious 
orders  may  be  in  holy  orders,  i  o  ,  bishops,  priests, 
or  deacons,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  so,  laymen 
in  religious  orders  are  brothers     Roman  Catholic 
religious  orders  of  men  fall  into  six  classes,  monks, 
canons  regular,  friars,  clerks  regular,  ecclesiastical 
congregations,  and  religious  institutes    Monks  arc 
attached  to  their  monastery,  suboidmate  chiefly  to 
their  abbot,  and  are  typically  BENEDICTINE,  the 
CISTERCIANS  are  a  class  of  Benedictines,  and  the 
TR\ppiaTs  (enclosed)  are  a  division  of  the  Cister- 
cians    The  CARTHUSIANS,  of  a  quasi-hernnt  typo, 
are  the  only  non-Benedictine  monks  of  the  West 
Canons  regular  are  priests  living  in  a  community 
usually  attached  to  a  church,  such  have  been  the 
Lute  ran  canons,  the  religious  of  the  Alpine  pass  of 
St    Bernard,  the  Premonstratensians,  and  the  old 
Austin   canons    (see    AUGUBTINIANS  and  CANON) 
The  rest  of  the  religious  orders  are  highly  centralized 
systems  (not  federations)  and  have  usually  their 
work  outside  their  precincts     The  friars  are  the 
oldest  of  this  new  type  (sec  FRIAR)     These  are 
chiefly  DOMINICANS,  FRANCISCANS,  Augustmians 
(Austin  friars),  and  CARMEUTILS     Clerks  regular 
are  several  orders,  including  the  Jesuits  (see  Jesus, 
SOCIETY  or),  the  most  numerous  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic orders  in  the  20th  cent    The  largest  number  of 
communities  of  priests  are  called  loosely  ecclesias- 
tical congregations     They  number  more  than  50, 
including  the  Oratory  of  St   Philip  Neri.  the  Ue- 
demptonsts,  and  Maryknoll     Religious  institutes 
are  separate  organizations  of  laymen,  mainly  teach- 
ing bodies,  notably  the  Chnatian  Brothers,  founded 
by  St  JOHN  BAPTIST  DB  LA  SAL.LB     Roman  Cath- 
olic communities  of  women  are  generally  smaller 
and  are  much  more  numerous — there  are  more  than 
1,000    A  few  are  enclosed  and  are  more  properly 
called  nuns    There  are  enclosed  nuns  following  the 
rule  of  most  orders  of  monks  and  friars,  they  are 
often  called  second  orders     Most  Roman  Catholic 
sisterhoods  are  devoted  to  teaching  or  charitable 
work  (e  g  ,  hospitals  and  social  work) ,  many  of 
them  are  tertianes   (see  TERTIARY)     They  differ 
greatly  in  clothing,  especially  in  their  hoods     The 
orders  also  vary  in  purpose    Some  exist  as  a  way  of 
life  for  the  perfection  of  their  members — this  is  the 
classic  Benedictine  goal      Probably  the  greatest 
number  of  orders  are  specifically  for  teaching  or 
missionary  work,  some  (Jesuits,  Franciscans,  Do- 
minicans) have  generalized  goals  realized  in  every 
field     In  the  modern  Roman  Catholic  Church  al- 
most the  only  official  activity  which  is  not  mainly 
in  the  hands  of  religious  orders  is  the  administra- 
tion, from  the  parish  to  the  Holy  See     Christian 
monasticism  probably  began  with  hermits  in  Egypt 
and  Palestine  about  the  time  of  the  legalization  of 
Christianity    The  most  famous  hermit  was  St  AN- 
THONY (4th  cent  )     His  contemporary  St    PACHO- 
MIUS  introduced  to  Egypt  the  life  in  common,  and 
St  Basil  the  Great's  rule  (late  4th  cent )  established 
the  norm  for  the  Eastern  Church     The  earliest 
Western  monasticism  resembled  that  of  the  East 
and  spread  with  Christianity  to  Ireland,  where  the 
church  was  organized  (6th  cent )  around  the  mon- 
asteries as  centers     Meanwhile  in  Italy,  St  BENE- 
DICT (5th  cent )  began  the  work  from  which  sprang 
the  BENEDICTINES    From  the  time  of  Pope  GREG- 
ORY I,  Western  monasticisrn  became  gradually  uni- 
versally Benedictine,  with  even  the  Celtic  founda- 
tions on  the  Continent  like  Luxeuil  and  St  Gall  as- 
similating to  the  general  practices    The  part  of  the 
monks  m  the  rise  of  the  new  civilization  of  the  West 
is  incalculable    Their  abbeys  were  the  foci  of  sta- 
bility, and  they  almost  alone  preserved  the  Chris- 
tian  and  Roman-Greek  cultural  tradition  InthelOth 
cent  there  began  at  CLUNY  a  reform  which  affected 
all  Europe     Out  of  another  reform  arose  the  Cis- 
tercians (12th  cent ).   The  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans (early  13th  cent )  abandoned  enclosure  as  a 
principle  and  with  the  other  friars  became  a  feature 
in  the  town  life  of  Europe  until  the  Reformation 
Their  energy  gave  the  universities  and  schools  de- 
finitive form,  and  the  whole  Aristotelian  renais- 
sance (e  g.,  in  SCHOLASTICISM)  was  dominated  by 
the  fnars    They  became  the  chief  spiritual  leaders 
In  the  15th  cent  monastic  life,  like  all  religion,  was 
in  decline,  still  it  wan  the  time  of  the  rise  of  a  num- 
ber of  quasi-monastic  layman's  groups,  such  as  the 
BEQHARDS  and  BEGUINES  and  the  tertiaries     The 
Reformation  destroyed   monasticism   wherever  it 
triumphed  politically,  a  process  begun  in  England 
bv  Henry  VIII    The  16th  cent  saw  a  new  monastic 
revival  in  the  Jesuits  concomitant  with  reform 
within  the  Church.  Since  then,  notably  hi  the  10th 
cent.,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
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of  religious  communities  The  Pauhsts  and  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  Mother  Seton  are  examples  of 
American  communities  Anti-Catholic  and  anti- 
rehgious  attacks  concentrate  typically  on  monas- 
ticism, e  g.,  in  National  Socialist  Germany  and  in 
Communist-dominated  countries  The  result  is 
that  from  nearly  every  country  in  Western  Europe 
the  religious  orders  have  been  expelled  at  one  time 
or  another  To  many  (c  g  ,  France,  England,  the 
Netherlands)  they  have  been  allowed  to  return 
Individual  ordeis  resemble  each  other  in  their  his- 
tory, they  go  through  wavehke  periods  of  fervor 
and  relaxation  The  reformers  always  are  plagued 
bv  the  same  chief  evil,  laziness  of  the  individual, 
which  brings  decline  in  self  ^discipline  At  times  tho 
orders  have  been  lai  ge  property  holders,  sometimes 
with  beneficent  results  (as  in  pre- Reformation  Eng- 
land), sometimes  to  their  own  decay  and  rum  (as 
in  18th-century  France)  Many  reformers  (e  g  ,  St 
Francis  and  St  Dominic)  have  perceived  the  dan- 
gers of  institutional  property  becoming  an  end  m 
itself,  but  no  monastic  organization  which  held  no 
piopertv  at  all  has  long  survived  See  the  classic  of 
Montalembert,  The  A/onto  of  the  West  (Eng  ,  ti  , 
0  vols  ,  1896) ,  F  A  Gasquet,  Henry  VIII  and  the 
English  Afonaatenes  (3d  ed  ,  1888-89) ,  Louis  Gou- 
gaud,  Christianity  in  Celtic  Lands  (1932),  David 
Knowles,  The  Monastic  Order  in  England  (1940), 
J  R  II  Moorman,  (Jhurch  Life  in  England  in  the 
Thirteenth  Centura  (1945) 
Monastir,  Yugoslavia  see  BITOLJ 
monazite  (m&'nuzlt),  one  of  the  RARE  EARTHS  It  19 
a  phosphate  of  tho  rare  elements  cerium,  lantha- 
num, praseodymium,  and  neodvmuim  and  usually 
contains  thoria  (the  oxide  of  thorium)  and  some 
silica  as  impurities  It  is  brown  or  reddish  in  color, 
with  a  resinous  luster,  perfect  basal  cleavage,  and 
com  hoiclal  fracture,  it  is  translucent  to  opaque  It 
occurs  associated  with  granites  and  gneisses  but 
most  commonly  J8  found  in  river  and  beach  sands 
derived  from  monazite-bearing  rooks  It  was 
formerly  mined  m  North  and  South  Carolina,  but 
most  of  the  world's  supply  tomes  from  tho  pla<er 
deposits  of  India  and  Brazil  Monazite  is  the  chief 
source  of  thorium  and  of  cerium 
Monboddo,  James  Burnett,  Lord,  1714-99,  Scottish 
judge  and  philosophical  writer  His  two  six-volume 
works  are  Of  the  Onmn  and  Progress  of  Language 
(1774-92),  in  which  he  antedates  Darwin  m  con- 
sidering orangutans  and  human  beings  as  similar 
animals,  and  Antient  Metaphysics  (1779-99),  in 
which  he  defends  the  dualism  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
See  William  Knight,  Lord  Monboddo  (1900). 
Moncemsio  see  CENIS,  MONT 

MBnch  (munkh).  peak.  13,468  ft  high,  m  the  Ber- 
nese Alps,  Switzerland 

Monck,  Charles  Stanley,  4th  Viscount,  1819-94, 
governor  general  of  Canada  An  Irish  peer,  he  was 
elected  (1852)  to  the  British  House  of  Commons 
and  was  a  lord  of  the  treasury  (1855-57)  in  the 
Palmerston  government  As  governor  general 
(1861-67)  of  British  North  America  (Canada),  he 
worked  to  prevent  a  rupture  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  during  the  American  Civil 
War  and  to  bring  about  confederation  of  the  Cana- 
dian provinces  Created  (1866)  a  baron  in  the 
peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,'  he  was  appointed 
(1867)  the  first  governor  general  of  the  dominion 
of  Canada,  but  he  resigned  in  1868  and  returned  to 
Ireland 

Monck  or  Monk,  George,  1st  duke  of  Albemarle, 
1608-70,  English  soldier  and  politic  lan  He  fought 
in  tho  Thirty  Years  War  and  against  the  Scots  in 
1639  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  some- 
what hesitantly  aligned  himself  with  the  king  and 
was  given  command  of  the  naval  forces  from  Ire- 
land Captured  at  Nantwich  in  1644,  he  was  not 
released  until  1647  Having  gained  the  confidence 
of  Parliament,  he  was  commissioned  to  help  subdue 
the  Irish  rebellion  In  1650  he  was  made  lieutenant 
general  under  Cromwell  in  Scotland  and  in  1651 
was  left  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the  Scots 
He  became  a  general  of  the  fleet  in  1652  and  took 
part  in  the  victories  over  the  Dutch  at  Portland 
and  off  the  Texel  He  resumed  his  command  m 
Scotland  (1654-60)  and  was  an  advisor  of  Richard 
Cromwell  after  the  death  of  Oliver  (1658),  He  was 
reluctant  to  accede  to  the  proposals  of  Charles 
Stuart  (later  Charles  II)  and  remained  loyal  to 
Parliament  until  early  m  1660,  when  he  apparently 
decided  that  order  could  be  secured  only  by  restor- 
ing the  Stuarts  to  the  throne  After  obtaining  tho 
support  of  the  Scottish  estates,  he  crossed  the  bor- 
der and  marched  with  an  army  upon  London 
Through  his  influence  the  Rump  Parliament  read- 
mitted the  members  excluded  by  Pride's  Purge 
(1648),  then  dissolved  itself  and  called  elections  for 
another  Parliament  (the  convention),  which  proved 
to  be  sympathetic  to  the  Restoration  On  Monck 's 
advice,  Charles  issued  the  Declaration  of  Breda, 
and  Monck  managed  the  invitation  to  Charles  to 
return  The  restored  monarchy  was  confirmed  by 
the  new  Parliament  on  May  1,  1660  Monck's 
diplomacy  was  hardly  less  conspicuous  than  his 
ability  as  a  soldier.  After  the  Restoration  honors 
were  heaped  upon  him,  he  was  appointed  gentle- 
man of  the  bedchamber,  created  duke  of  Albemarle, 
made  military  commander  m  chief,  and  granted  a 


pension  In  the  summer  of  1666  Monok  was  given 
command  of  the  fleet  and  shared  with  Prince  Ru- 
pert the  victory  over  the  Dutch  He  was  m  control 
of  the  city  of  London  at  the  time  of  the  great 
plague  (1665)  and  the  great  fire  (1666)  See  O.  W. 
Jarrolds,  Hero  of  the  Restoration  (1936) 
Moncks  Corner,  town  (pop  1,165),  co  seat  of 
Berkeley  co  ,  SE  S  C  .  N  of  Charleston  It  is  on  tho 
Cooper  near  the  San  tee-Cooper  hydroelectric  and 
navigation  project  The  county  hospital  is  here 
Monckton,  Robert  (mangk'tun),  1726-82,  British 
general  He  served  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  in  Flanders  and  Germany  In  1752  ho 
was  sent  to  Nova  Scotia  and  the  next  year  sup- 
pressed an  insurrection  of  German  settlers  at  Lu- 
nenburg  In  1755  Mom  kton  led  a  large  force  mostly 
New  England  auxiliaries,  from  Boston  and  took 
Fort  Beaus6jour  and  other  forts,  reducing  Nova 
Scotia  to  British  control  He  was  made  lieutenant 
governor  of  Nova  Scotia  and  followed  out  the  gov- 
ernor's orders  m  deporting  the  Acadians  (see 
ACADIA)  He  had  been  chosen  bv  Jeffrey  Amherst 
to  succeed  John  FORBES  as  commander,  but  in- 
stead was  made  set  ond  in  command  to  James  Wolfe 
in  the  campaign  against  Quebec  (1759)  In  that 
decisive  campaign  he  played  a  fairly  notable  part 
In  1760  Amherst  gave  him  command  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  South,  and  in  1701  he  was  made 
governor  of  New  York  He  was  commander  of 
land  forces  m  the  expedition  against  Martinique 
(1761-62)  which  Admiral  Rodney  and  he  accom- 
plished bnlliantly  He  returned  to  New  York,  but 
went  to  England  in  1763  and  was  succeeded  as 
governor  in  1766 

Monckton  Mimes,  Richard  •  see  HOUOHTON,  RICHARD 
MONCKTON  MILNES,  IST  BARON 

Moncton  (mungk'tun),  citv  (pop  22,763),  SE  N  B  , 
on  the  Petite odiac  river  above  its  mouth  on  tho 
Bay  of  Fundy  It  is  an  industrial  and  transporta- 
tion center,  with  an  airport,  m  a  lumbering  and 
farming  area  First  nettled  by  the  Fiench,  who 
were  followed  (1763)  bv  Germans  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  was  called  The  Bend  until  1855,  when  it 
was  renamed  in  honor  of  Gen  Robert  Monckton 
The  Free  Meeting  House  (nonsectanan)  was  built 
in  1827 

Mond,  Alfred  Montz,  1st  Baron  Melchett  (mfind, 
mel'thlt),  1868-1930,  English  industrial  c  heimst 
He  was  the  first  c  ommissioner  of  works  (1916)  and 
later  was  minister  of  health  He  conducted  re- 
searches in  pure  and  applied  chemistry  and  in 
color  photography,  writing  on  these  and  on  po- 
litical and  e<  onomu  subjects  Ho  was  made  a  peer 
m  1928  His  father,  Ludwig  Mond,  1839-1909,  was 
also  an  eminent  c  hemist  He  was  born  in  Germany 
and  became  a  naturalized  British  subject.  He  ex- 
perimented with  alkalies  and  also  developed  a 
producer  gas  known  bv  his  name  Another  out- 
standing disc  over>  was  that  of  nickel  carbonyl,  a 
gas  formed  from  c  arbon  monoxide  and  metallic 
nickel  Mond  developed  a  valuable  method  known 
as  the  Mond  process  for  extracting  nickel  from  its 
ores  by  the  use  of  this  carbonyl  In  the  process 
carbon  monoxide  passed  over  the  crushed  and 
smelted  ore  c  on  taming  me  kel  produces  the  volatile 
nickel  carbon^  1 ,  this  is  decomposed  to  yield  metallic 
nickel 

Monday  see  WEEK 

Mondovi  (mondcVvP),  citv  (pop  2,077),  W  Wis  ,  SW 
of  Eau  Claire  and  on  the  Buffalo  river,  settled 
1855,  me  1889  There  are  limestone  quarries 

Mond  process   see  MOND,  LUDWIO 

Mondnan,  Piet  (pet'  ni6n'dre>in),  1872-1944,  Dutch 
painter  He  studied  at  the  academy  m  Amsterdam 
and  passed  through  an  early  naturalistic  phase  In 
1910  he  went  to  Paris,  where  the  influence  of  cub- 
ism gave  rise  to  tho  development  of  his  geometric, 
nonobjective  style  which  he  called  neopiasticism 
He  and  the  painter-architect  Theo  van  Doesburg 
were  leaders  of  the  so-called  Stijl  group  of  art- 
ists In  1917  they  founded  a  magazine  De  Stijl,  in 
which  Mondnan  published  articles  until  1925  In 
1920  he  published  a  book  on  his  theory  which  ap- 
peared as  Le  N eo-I'laaticisme  m  French  and  Neue 
Uentaltung  in  German  His  art  and  theory  influ- 
enced the  Bauhaus  movement  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  international  style  in  architecture  In 
1940  he  settled  in  Now  York  Typical  of  his  art  are 
compositions  employing  only  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal lines  at  90°  angles  and  using  only  the  primary 
colors  and  sometimes  grays  or  black  against  a  white 
background  These  are  executed  with  consummate 
perfection  of  design  and  craftsmanship  Much  of 
his  work  is  in  American  and  European  private  col- 
lections. He  is  represented  m  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art,  New  York,  and  in  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago. 

Mondsee  see  SALZKAMMERUUT. 

monel  metal  (mdtiel')>  silver  white  alloy  of  copper 
and  nickel,  about  two  thirds  nickel,  one  third 
copper,  with  a  small  percentage  of  other  metals, 
including  iron  and  manganese  It  is  produced  di- 
rectly by  smelting  a  Bessememed  (see  BESSHMEH 
PROCESS)  ore  containing  nickel,  copper,  iron,  and 

sulphur  The  alloy  is  strong,  resists  acid  corrosion 
well,  and  holds  a  bright  finish  It  is  used  for  mak- 
ing scientific  instruments,  chemical  processing 

equipment,   machinery  parts,   corrosion-resistant 
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containers  for  foods  and  other  products,  and  con- 
denser tubes  for  steamships  and  for  various  other 
purposes. 
Monembisia  or  Monemvasia,  Greece    see  MAL- 

VA81A 

MoneB«en  (muneVun),  city  (pop  20,257),  SW  Pa., 
on  the  Monongahela  and  8  of  Pittsburgh ,  laid  out 
out  1897,  me  1898  It  has  steelworks  and  tin- 
works  Its  name  is  a  portmanteau  of  Monongahela 
and  Eaten,  Germany. 

Monet,  Claude  (klod'mona'),  1840-1926,  French 
impressionist  landscape  painter,  son  of  a  grocer  in 
Le  Havre,  where  he  studied  with  Boudm  In  1862 
he  went  to  Pans,  studying  there  he  met  the  paint- 
ers C6zanne,  Renoir,  and  Sislev  In  1866  two  of 
his  paintings  weic  shown  in  the  Salon  For  a  time 
he  lived  in  Argon touil,  but,  driven  from  home  bv 
the  Franco- Prussian  War,  he  traveled  abroad,  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  Pissarro  On  hiK  return  to 
Paris,  together  with  Berthe  M  or  wot  and  Sisley  he 
organized  the  impressionist  exhibition  of  1875,  an 
exhibition  which  was  HO  named  in  dousion  by  the 
critics  because  of  the  title  of  one  of  his  pictures, 
Impression  aoleil  tenant  For  years  hia  school  was 
in  disrepute  and  he  lived  in  extieme  poverty.  In 
1883  a  fairly  successful  exhibit  enabled  him  to  buv 
a  small  property  at  Giverny  near  Vcinon,  wheie  ho 
retired  and  painted  for  the  rest  of  his  life  From 
then  on  his  popularity  and  prosperity  rapidly  in- 
creased He  was,  however,  almost  blind  for  the 
last  10  years  of  his  life  Monet  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing exponents  of  plem-an  painting  Often-used 
subjects  were  haystacks,  the  cathedial  at  Rouen, 
the  Thames  river,  and  water  lilies-— all  of  which  he 
painted  at  many  different  times  of  day  He  entire- 
ly eliminated  black  and  blown  from  his  palette  and 
excelled  in  rendering  light  effects  bj  means  of  brok- 
en and  contrasting  colors  He  is  admnably  icpre- 
uented  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  the  Metio- 
politan  Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  London, 
and  the  Louvre,  as  well  as  in  many  famous  pnvato 
collections  See  study  by  Canulle  Mauclan  (hng 
tr,1924),G  E  B  C  lemencoau,  Claudt  Monet  the 
Water  Lilies  (1 930) ,  Stephen  Gw  v  mi,  Claude  Monet 
and  Hus  Garden  (1934) 

Moneta,  Ernesto  Teodoro  (frntVto  taoclo'iomona'- 
ta),  1833-1918,  Italian  editor  and  pacifist  He 
joined  the  movement  for  Italian  unification,  serv- 
ing (1859-66)  with  Gaiibaldi  1- rom  1867  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  cause  of  peace,  editing  the 
daily  tiecolo  He  was  president  (190<»)  of  the 
International  Peace  Congress  in  Milan  and  shared 
the  1907  Nobel  Peace  Puze  His  best-known  work 
is  Le  guerre,  le  insurrezwni,  ela  paa.  nel  sccolo  XIX 
(3  vols  ,  1903) 

monetary  union,  agreement  lx»twcen  two  or  more 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  unifying  c  urrencv  values 
A  monetary  union  presupposes  close  economic  rela- 
tions, common  fiscal  polities,  and  the  movement  of 
capital  among  paituipatmg  nations  It  may  con- 
sist  only  in  the  legalization  of  several  currencies  in 
frontier  areas,  or  it  may  pioviclc  foi  cnculation  of 
currency  in  the  participating  states  at  a  fixed  ratio 
of  foreign  to  domestic  or  even  foi  a  common  coin- 
age An  extiome  example  is  the  assignment  of  the 
coinage  function  by  one  tountiy  to  another,  as  by 
Luxembourg  to  Belgium  Of  many  monetary  un- 
ions attempted  since  ancient  tunes,  the  most  fa- 
mous were  the  LVTIN  MONKT^KY  UNION  and  the 
Scandinavian  union  of  1H7J  Monetaiv  unions 
have  geneially  failed  on  grounds  of  economic  na- 
tionalism The  Bank  of  International  Settlements 
of  1930  and  the  Bret  ton  Woods  agreements  of  1944 
were  attempts  to  fulfill  some  of  the  functions  of 
monetary  union  on  a  world  basis  See  also  INTER- 
NATIONAL, MONETARY  IM-NO 

Monett  (munet'),  <-itv  (pop  4,3%),  SW  Mo  ,  ESE  of 
Joplm,  surveyed  1887  It  is  a  shipping  point  in  the 
Ozark  dairy  and  fruit  (ospec  rnllv  berries)  region 
The  city  also  manuf ac  tures  c  igars  \  state  hospital 
for  venereal  diseases  is  in  Monett,  a  state  horti- 
cultural experiment  station  IM  near  by 

Monette,  town  (pop  1,074),  NE  Ark  ,  E  of  the  St 
Francis  river  and  Jonesboro,  me  1900 

money,  term  which  actuallj  refers  to  two  concepts, 
the  abstract  unit  of  account  m  terms  of  whu h  the 
value  of  goods,  services,  wd  obligations  can  be 
measured  and  anything  which  is  general!}  accept- 
able  as  a  means  of  pa\  ment  Frequently  the 
standard  of  value  also  serves  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change, but  this  is  not  alway  a  the  <  aso  While  the 
Code  of  Hammurabi  contains  evidence  that  u  sin- 
gle commodity — silver — was  used  for  both  pur- 
poses, many  ancient  communities  took  cattle  as 
their  standard  of  value  but  used  more  manageable 
objects  as  means  of  payment  Thus  the  Homeric 
talent  of  gold  was  equivalent  to  an  ox  m  value, 
both  in  Latin  and  m  Anglo-Saxon  the  word  for  cat- 
tle also  denotes  money  Exchange  involving  the 
use  of  money  is  a  great  improvement  over  barter, 
since  it  permits  elaborate  specialization  and  pro- 
vides generalized  purchasing  power  for  the  par- 
ticipants which  may  be  held  into  the  future.  The 
growth  of  monetary  institutions  has  largely  paral- 
leled that  of  trade  and  industry ,  while  some  socie- 
ties, such  as  the  Inca,  were  able  to  benefit  from  ex- 
tensive division  of  labor  without  making  significant 
Jiae  of  a  monetary  medium,  this  was  possible  only 
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through  rigid  reliance  on  custom  and  status  and  a 
system  of  extreme  regimentation  Today  almost 
all  economic  activity  is  concerned  with  the  making 
and  spending  of  money  incomes  A  great  variety  of 
objects  have  served  as  money,  e  g  ,  stones,  shells, 
ivory,  wampum  beads,  tobacco,  furs,  dried  fish, 
and  cigarettes  From  the  earliest  tunes  precious 
metals  have  had  particularly  wide  monetary  use, 
owing  to  convenience  of  handling,  durability,  di- 
visibility, and  the  high  intrinsic  value  commonly 
attached  to  them  Whether  an  artu  le  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  money  does  not,  however,  depend  on  its 
value  as  a  commodity,  except  where  intrinsic 
worth  is  necessary  to  make  it  generally  acceptable 
in  exc  hange,  the  relation  between  the  fate  value  of 
an  objec  t  used  as  money  and  its  c  omrnodity  value 
has,  ui  fac  t,  tended  to  become  me  reasmgly  remote 
State  coinage,  whit  h  is  said  to  have  ongmated  m 
Lydia  during  the  7th  c  ent  B  C  ,  often  enabled  gov- 
ernments to  issue  coins  with  nominal  values  in  ex- 
cess of  their  value  as  metals— ic  ,  they  wore  not 
"full-bodied  "  Paper  <  urrency  first  appeared  about 
300  years  ago,  it  was  usually  backed  by  some 
"standard"  commodity  of  intrinsic  value  into 
which  it  c  ould  l>e  freely  c  onverted  on  demand,  but 
even  during  the  early  development  oi  currency, 
issuance  of  inconvertible  paper  money  was  not  in- 
frequent (see  for  example,  L\w,  JOHN)  The 
monetary  system  of  the  United  States  was  based 
on  BIMFTAJ  i  ISM  during  iiicjbt  of  the  19th  cent  A 
full  gold  standard  was  in  effect  from  1900  to  1933, 
piovichng  for  free  coinage  of  gold  and  full  con- 
vertibility of  currenc  y  into  gold  c  om,  the  volume  of 
money  in  circulation  was  c  lonely  related  to  the  gold 
supply  Sine  e  the  passage  of  the  Gold  Itesei  ve  Ac  t 
of  1934,  the  country  has  been  on  a  "modified  gold 
bullion  standard  "  Gold  still  serves  as  the  stand- 
ard of  value,  the  dollar  is  defined  b>  law  js  155/21 
grains  of  gold  9/10  fine,  making  the  price  of  pure 
gold  $35  an  ounce,  gold  also  serves  as  a  reseive  be- 
hind much  of  our  currency  However,  it  ma\  no 
longer  be  used  as  a  domestic  medium  of  exchange, 
the  country's  gold  stock  is  held  by  the  Federal 
government  m  the  form  of  bullion,  it  is  illegal  for 
pnvato  i>ersons  ot  hi  ins  to  own  gold  <  oma  or  c  ertifi- 
cates,  ownership  of  gold  bullion  is  permissible  only 
under  he  ense  fiom  the  Treasury  13ept  for  specified 
export  or  nulustiial  purposes  While  gold  still 
seems  of  some  importam  e  for  the  maintenance  of 
confidence  in  the  dollar,  it  has  only  a  vague  con- 
nection with  money  in  actual  use  About  seven 
eighths  of  the  currency  circulating  in  the  United 
States  consists  of  tedeial  ieser\e  notes,  which  are 
issued  in  denominations  from  $5  to  110,000  by  the 
Federal  reserve  banks,  are  guaranteed  by  the  U  S 
government,  and  must  ha\e  a  gold  backing  of  at 
least  25  pen  ent  Next  in  importance  are  silver 
certificates,  issued  by  the  1'ederal  government  and 
varying  m  denominations  from  $1  to  $1,000,  they 
are  redeemable  into  silver  dollars  Other  ty  pes  of 
money  in  circulation  include  L  S  notes  (green- 
hacks),  onguially  issued  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  finance  the  Civil  War,  1  ederal  reserve 
bank  notes  and  national  bank  notes,  both  in  proc- 
ess of  letirement,  and  silver  dollars  and  other  coins 
None  of  the  c  oms  have  a  t  ommodity  value  equal  to 
their  fac  e  value  Under  the  Legal  Tender  Ac  t  of 
19ii,  all  Vmenc  an  coin  and  paper  money  in  circu- 
lation is  now  legal  ten  dpi ,  i  e  ,  it  must  under  the 
law  be  accepted  at  face  value  by  creditors  in  pay- 
ment of  any  debt,  public  or  private  Today  c  ur- 
rem  y  and  c  om  are  less  widelv  used  as  a  moans  of 
payment  than  checks,  which  probably  account  for 
over  SO  percent  of  payments  made  in  the  United 
States,  commercial  bank  demand  deposits  (check- 
ing accounts)  are,  theiefore,  geneially  considered 
part  of  the  money  supply  (tee  BVNKINC,,  on  the 
regulation  of  the  supply,  availability,  and  cost  of 
money,  see  FEDEUU,  RKSI-  n\  t  SIBTEM  and  INTER- 
K»T)  Certain  assets,  sometimes  called  near- 
monies,  come  close  to  possessing  the  characteris- 
tics of  money  in  that  they  can  usually  lie  readily 
converted  into  cash  without  loss,  they  include,  for 
example,  time  deposits  and  very  short-term  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  government  The  importance 
of  money  has  been  variously  interpreted  While 
the  advocates  of  MERCANTILISM  tended  to  identify 
money  with  wealth,  the  classical  economists,  eg  , 
John  Stuart  MILL,  usually  considered  money  as  a 
veil  obwc  uring  real  economic  phenomena  In  re- 
cent years,  the  role  of  money  m  the  determination 
of  the  national  income  and  m  economic  fluctua- 
tions has  received  increasing  emphasis  See  E  \\ 
Kemmerer,  Money  (1935),  Hot  ace  White,  Monty 
and  Banking  (bth  ed  ,  1935),  J  M  Kevnos,  Gen- 
eral Theory  of  Employment,  Interest,  and  Money 
(1936),  J  A  ToddV  The  Mechanism  of  Exchange 
(5th  ed  ,  1939) ,  K.  H  Niebyl,  Studies  in  the  Classi- 
cal Theories  of  Money  (1946) 

Monfalcone(m6rnfalk6'nu),  city  (pop  17,388),  Frmli- 
Venezia  Gmha  NE  Italy,  near  the  border  of 
the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  An  industrial  center 
with  large  shipyards,  it  was  badly  damaged  in  the 
Second  World  War 

Monfeirato,  Italy,  see  MONTFERRAT. 

Monge,  Gtsptrd,  comte  de  Ptlus*  (gaspllr'  mOih' 
kc3t'  da  palttz'),  1746-1818,  French  mathematician, 
physicist,  and  public  official.  He  was  distinguished 
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for  his  geometrical  researches,  which  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  modern  descriptive  geometiy  He  was 
professor  of  mathematics  (1708)  and  of  physics 
(1771)  at  Mezieres  Ona  of  the  founders  of  the 
Ecole  polytechmque,  he  served  there  as  professor 
of  descriptive  geometry.  From  1792  to  1793  he 
was  minister  of  marine  He  wrote  Feuillea  d'ana- 
lyae  applujnte  4  la  geometric  (1795)  and  Geometne 
duscnplue  (1799) 

Mongolia  (in6ng-gcVle.il,  m6n-go~),  Asiatic  region 
(c,906,000sq  mi  ,  pop  c.5,390,000),  lying  roughly 
between  Sinkiang  prov  ,  China,  on  the  west  and  the 
Mamhuriau  provinces  on  the  east  and  between 
Siberia  on  the  north  and  the  Great  Wall  of  China 
on  the  south  It  comprises  the  Mongolian  People's 
Republic  (Outer  Mongolia)  and  Inner  Mongolia 
(the  Chinese,  provinces  of  CHAHAJR,  SUIYUAN,  and 
NINGHSIA)  Mongolia  is  mainly  a  plateau  from 
6,000  to  10.000  ft  high  The  climate  is  severe  and 
the  population  IB  small  The  Yellow  River  valley 
of  8  Mongolia  is  the  only  agricultural  zone  of  im- 
portance Central  Mongolia  comprises  the  Gobi 
an  entirely  desert  region  The  Altai  mts  cut  off 
the  Gobi  fiom  the  habitable  area  to  the  north 
There  are  rivers  m  the  north,  including  the  Selenga, 
Orkhon,  and  Kerulen,  but  little  irrigation  is  at- 
tempted, and  the  rainfall,  averaging  less  than  16 
in  a  year,  is  insufficient  for  crops  Throughout 
Mongolia  livestock  raising  and  the  processing  of 
animal  pioducts  are  the  mam  industries  Woo!, 
cloth,  and  hides  aie  exported  Gold  and  eoal  are 
the  impoitant  mineral  resources  The  few  rail  luies 
of  Mongolia  are  in  the  extreme  noith  (connecting 
with  the  Trans-Siberian  HR)  and  in  the  extieme 
south  Camels  are  the  chief  means  of  transport 
Trade  is  greater  with  the  USSR  than  with  China 
Great  hordes  of  horsemen  have  repeatedly  swept 
down  from  Mongolia  to  establish  vast,  though  gen- 
erally short-lived,  empires  Mongolia  was  the  base 
of  the  Hsiung-nu  (the  Huns')  who  lavaged  (1st- 
5th  cent  )  N  China  The  Uigur  Tuiks  founded 
their  fiist  empire  (745  856)  with  its  capital  at 
Urga  m  W  Mongolia  Many  smaller  territoual 
states  followed  until  (c  1205)  Jengtuz  Khan  con- 
quered Mongolia  and  from  his  capital  at  Kara- 
koium  led  the  MONOOLH  in  ci eating  one  of  the 
gieate^t  empires  of  all  time  After  the  disruption 
of  the  Mongol  empire,  Mongolia  intruded  les»b  in 
world  affairs  China,  which  had  earlier  gamed  con- 
trol of  Inner  Mongolia,  subjugated  Outer  Mongolia 
in  the  late  17th  cent  ,  but  in  the  succeeding  years 
stiuggled  with  Japan  and  Russia  for  its  contiol 
Outei  Mongolia  bioko  away  m  1921  to  form  the 
Mongolian  People's  Republic  In  1949  the  Chinese 
Communists  joined  most  of  N  Inner  Mongolia  to 
N  Jehol  piov  and  W  Heiluugkiang  prov  to  foim 
the  Inner  Mongolian  Autonomous  Region  See 
Ladislaus  Forhath,  Vew  Mongolia  (193b),  Gerard 
M  Imters,  Outer  Mongolia  and  Its  International 
Position  (1949) 

Mongolian  languages  see  LANGUAGE  (table) 
Mongolian  People's  Republic,  country  (e  590,000 
sq  mi  ,  pop  c  900,000),  N  central  Asia  The  capi- 
tal is  Ulan  Bator  It  is  bordered  by  China  on  the 
west,  south,  and  east  and  by  the  USSR  on  the 
north  The  republic,  which  comprises  more  than 
one  half  the  urea  of  MONGOLIA,  is  unofficially 
called  Outer  Mongolia  The  area  was  under  Chinese 
control  from  the  late  17th  cent  until  1921,  when  a 
revolt,  aided  by  the  USSR,  deposed  the  Chinese 
authorities  In  1924  the  present  republic  was  con- 
stituted, but  China  did  not  recognize  its  inde- 
pendence until  1 945  As  the  country ,  under  a  soviet 
form  of  gov  eminent,  became  increasingly  social- 
istic, modem  industry  was  established  and  the  large 
class  of  Buddhist  lamas  or  monks  (see  LAMAIHM) 
WAS  drastically  i  educed  The  relations  with  the 
USSR  have  from  the  l>eginnmg  been  very  close 
In  1946  the  United  Nations  rejected  an  application 
of  the  republic  foi  membership 

MongOllSm     see   (•KK.HLK-MINnKDNLSS 

Mongols  (mftng'gulz,  m&ng'golz*),  Asiatic  people, 
numbering  c  J.000,000  and  distributed  mainly  in 
Mongolia,  in  N  and  W  Manchuria,  and  m  the 
Buryat-Mongol  ASSR  in  the  USSR  The  KAL- 
MtcKM  also  belong  to  the  group  bo-called  Mon- 
golian traits,  such  as  slanted  eyes,  high  cheekbones, 
and  a  "yellow"  pigmentation  are  found  among 
many  other  peoples  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
but — contrary  to  widely  held  belief — do  not  prove 
any  relationship  wnth  the  Mongols  Although  many 
Turkic-speaking  peoples  of  central  Asia  undoubt- 
edly have  Mongol  strains,  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  Mongolian  linguistic  family  (see  LANGUAGE, 
table)  Except  in  the  USSR,  where  collective 
farms  have  been  uitrodu*  od,  the  Mongols  are  and 
always  have  been  a  predominantly  pastoral  peo- 
ple They  are  generally  Lamaist  Buddhists  Lntil 
recently  their  social  organization  typically  m- 
c  hided  pnnc  es,  a  lesser  nobility,  a  clergy,  and  serfs 
They  hive  a  written  language,  the  earliest  extant 
work  written  m  Mongolian  dates  from  A  D  1240 
It  was  at  that  tune  that  the  Mongols,  under  the 
leadership  of  JENOHIZ  KHAN  and  his  successors 
(among  them  BATU  KHAN  and  KUBLAI  KHAN), 
entered  world  history  by  conquering  most  of  E 
Europe  and  Asia.  Actually,  the  Mongol  hordes 
(particularly  those  who  conquered  Russia  and 
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penetrated  as  far  as  Hungary  and  Germany)  in- 
cluded large  elements  of  Turkic  and  other  peo- 
ples; they  came  to  be  known  collectively  as  TA- 
TARS The  Mongols  established  the  YUAN  dynasty 
in  China,  the  khanate  of  the  GOLDEN  HORDE  in 
Russia,  the  Jagatai  khanate  in  TUKKISTAN,  and 
another  khanate  m  Persia.  Karakorum  was  their 
central  capital  TAMERLANE,  who  conquered  a 
new  empire  in  the  14th  cent ,  <  laimed  descent  from 
Jenghus  Khan,  as  did  BABH.H,  who  m  the  16th  cent, 
founded  the  MOGUL  (i  e  ,  Mongol)  empire  in  India 
The  connection  of  these  conquerors  with  the  Mon- 
gols was,  at  best,  dynastic  The  Mongols  were  ex- 
pelled from  China  m  1370  and  lapsed  into  relative 
obscurity.  See  Harold  Lamb,  The  March  of  the 
Barbanan*  (10 40),  Michael  Prawlm,  The  Mongol 
Emjnre  (1940) 

mongoose  (inon'goos,  mong'-,  mftng'-).  small  car- 
nivorous mammal  related  to  the  civet,  found 
chiefly  m  India.  SE  Asia,  and  Africa  and  having 
one  species  in  S  Spain  The  Indian  mongoose  is  a 
slender,  brownish-gray  animal,  about  30  in  long 
including  the  tail,  which  is  nearly  a»  long  as  the 
head  and  body  It  is  a  killer  of  venomous  snakes — 
among  them  the  cobra — which  it  attacks  feajle«sly 
and  with  success,  relying  upon  its  temarkable 
agility  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  snake's  fangs 
It  is  easily  tamed  and  makes  an  attractive,  as  well 
«..-,  a  valuable,  pet  In  addition  to  btiakeb  it  destroys 
rats  and  other  vermin,  when  intioduced,  as  it  was 
m  the  West  Indies,  into  a  new  habitat  it  often  de- 
stroys useful  animals  The  Egyptian  species,  the 
best  known  and  one  of  the  largest,  was  venerated 
in  ancient  Egypt  It  is  also  called  ichneumon 
Monhegan  (m6nh6'gm),  island,  10  mi  off  the  coast 
of  8  Maine  SE  of  Boothbay  Harbor.  It  is  a  summer 
resort  favored  by  artists  for  its  lock  and  surf 
scenery  The  battle  between  the  Boxer  and  the 
Enterprise  took  place  off  its  shores  in  1813  There 
is  a  lighthouse 

momam  (mS'nlzm)  [Gr,*»  belief  in  one],  in  meta- 
physics, a  term  applied  to  that  type  of  theory  which 
seeks  to  explain  the  universe  with  all  its  phenomena 
by  a  single  principle,  thus  reducing  the  whole  of 
reality  to  unity  of  some  kind  In  seeking  to  explain 
the  contradictions  apparent  m  a  woi  Id  whore  mind 
seems  to  be  distinct  from  mattei  and  soul  seems  to 
be  distinct  from  bodj ,  monistic  theories  differ  con- 
siderably in  the  choice  of  the  principle  whirh  13 
made  the  basis  of  unification  It  may  be  material, 
if  substance  and  energy  of  a  physical  nature  be  re- 
Raided  as  the  only  reality,  or  it  may  bo  spiritual, 
if  mind  or  spirit  be  taken  at>  the  reality  by  which  all 
is  to  be  explained  The  resulting  systems  then  will 
represent  materialistic  (or  naturalistic)  or  idealistic 
(spiritualistic)  monism  Or  an  ultimate  pi  mciple  may 
be  adopted  in  which  the  opposite**  are  shown  to  be 
held  in  equipoise  While  until  the  time  of  Christian 
von  Wolff  m  the  18th  cent  the  term  was  not  used  for 
types  of  thought  which  thus  aought  to  conquer  the 
dualism  of  mind  and  body,  monism  had  a  begin- 
ning among  the  thinkers  of  the  early  Gieeks  in 
their  conception  of  cosmic  matter  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  world  Latei  the  Eleatics, 
led  by  Parmemdes,  found  all  unified  in  a  single 
being,  whose  nature  was  not  clearly  given  Spinoza 
(17th  cent )  furnishes  an  example  of  the  material 
and  the  spiritual  m  equipoise  in  his  doctrine  of  the 
substance  (or  Deity),  of  which  the  phenomena  of 
all  that  has  space-filling  quality  (physical  bodies) 
and  of  all  that  has  consciousness  (mind  or  spirit) 
are  the  attributes.  Hegel's  philosophy  (19th  cent ) 
is  outstanding  among  those  of  the  idealistic  mo- 
niaticitype  For  him  the  phenomena  of  the  natural 
world  are  links  in  the  self-unfolding  of  spirit  (Mind 
or  God).  The  momam  of  HAEC  KEL  is  materialistic, 
he  gives  a  popular  exposition  m  his  writings 
Monism  stands  m  opposition  to  dualism  and 
pluralism  See  E  H  Haeckel,  Monism  as  Con- 
necting Religion  and  Science  (1895),  Arthington 
Worsley,  Concept  of  Monism  (1907) 
monitor,  type  of  warship  (no  longer  used),  carrying 
heavy  guns,  having  little  draft,  and  lying  low  in  the 
water.  Monitors  were  so  called  from  the  first  of  the 
class,  the  Monitor,  built  foi  the  Union  navy  in  the 
Civil  War  by  John  ERICSSON  at  a  cost  of  $275,000 
Launched  m  Jan.,  1862,  the  Monitor  was  179  ft 
long,  of  41H  ft  beam,  and  weighed  1,200  tons  A 
revolving  turret,  protected  by  8  in  of  iron  armor 
and  containing  two  11 -in oh  smooth-boie  guns,  was 
her  main  feature  Her  aides  were  covered  by  iron 
plates  3  to  5  in  thick,  with  about  27  in  of  wood 
backing,  and  the  deck,  onJy  18  m  above  water, 
was  shielded  with  one-inch  armor  She  was  moved 
by  steam  power,  with  a  sciew  propeller.  Monitors 
weie  used  extensively  m  the  Civil  War,  but  tho 
type  had  its  limitations  and  was  eventually  aban- 
doned However,  m  the  First  World  War  the 
British  navy  revived  the  use  of  monitors  See  J  B 
Baxter,  Introduction  of  the  Ironclad  Warship  (1933) 
Monitor  and  Memmac.  When,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War,  the  Union  forces  abandoned  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard  at  Portsmouth,  Va  ,  they  scut- 
tled the  powerful  steam  frigate  Merrimac.  She  was 
subsequently  raised  by  the  Confederates,  con- 
verted into  a  formidable  ironclad,  and  renamed  the 
Virginia  On  March  8,  1862,  the  Virginia,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Franklin  BUCHANAN,  sallied 
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forth  into  Hampton  Roads  against  the  wooden 
shipa  of  the  Union  blockading  squadron.  She 
rammed  and  sank  the  Cumberland,  destroyed  the 
Cangrwt  after  running  her  aground,  and  scattered 
the  remaining  ships,  all  the  while  sustaining  prac- 
tically no  damage  to  herself  But  on  the  next  day 
the  Virginia,  now  under  command  of  Lt.  Catesby 
ap  11  Jones,  was  challenged  by  the  strange-looking 
Union  ironclad  Monitor,  built  by  John  ERICSSON 
and  commanded  by  Lt.  John  L  WOKDMN  The 
Monitor  had  just  reached  the  Roads  after  a  pre- 
carious voyage  from  New  York  The  ships  engaged 
in  a  four-hour  close-range  duel  which  resulted  in  a 
draw,  for  neither  was  able  to  damage  the  other 
appreciably  The  Virginia,  under  Capt  Josiah 
TATNALL,  subsequently  challenged  the  Monitor 
several  times,  but  the  Union  ship  declined  combat 
When  McCleilan's  advance  in  the  PENINSULAR 
CAMPAIGN  forced  the  Confederates  to  abandon 
Norfolk,  Tatnall,  unable  to  lighten  the  Virginia 
sufficiently  for  passage  up  the  James  river,  de- 
(stro>ed  her  (May,  18b2)  The  Monitor  foundered 
and  sank  in  heav>  seas  off  Cape  Hatteras  in  Dec  , 
1862  Their  combat,  the  first  between  ironclads, 
marked  a  revolution  m  naval  waif  are  See  R  S 
McCordock,  The  Yankee  Cheese  Box  (1938),  H  A 
Trexlcr,  The  Confederate  Ironclad  "Virginia"  (Mer- 
nmac)  (1938) 

monitorial  system,  method  of  elementary  education 
devised  by  Joseph  LANCASTER  and  Andrew  BELL 
to  furnish  schooling  to  the  underprivileged  even 
when  facilities  were  severely  limited  It  was  some- 
times called  the  mutual  or  Lancastorian  system 
All  students  met  in  one  room,  with  about  10  stu- 
dents and  one  monitor  to  each  bench  The  moni- 
tors, older  and  letter  students,  were  instructed  di- 
rectly by  the  teacher  and  in  turn  instructed  tho 
other  pupils  This  system,  which  might  involve 
several  levels  of  monitors,  used  elaborate  progiams 
of  reward  for  good  deportment  and  scholarship, 
supplemented  by  punishment  based  on  "shame 
rather  than  pain  "  The  success  of  the  monitorial 
system  stimulated  interest  m  education  for  the 
poor  See  Joseph  Lancaster,  The  Lancastenan  Sys- 
tem of  Education  (1821) 

Momz,  Egas  (a'gush  mo'nfish),  1874-,  Portuguese 
physician  and  diplomat  His  full  name  is  Antonio 
Caetano  Abreu  I1  reire  Egas  Momz  He  shared  the 
1949  Nobel  Prize  in  Physiology  and  Medicine  with 
W  R  Hes«  Momz  developed  an  operation  known 
as  prefrontal  lobotoray  or  prefrontal  leucotomy,  a 
severing  of  certain  nerve  connections  in  the  frontal 
portion  of  tho  brain,  the  operation  has  been  used  in 
the  treatment  of  some  mental  diseases  An  author 
and  co-author  of  more  than  300  medical  works  he 
is  widely  known  From  1903  he  served  m  the 
Cortes  several  times  and  was  Portuguese  minister 
(1917)  in  Madrid  and  secretary  for  foreign  affairs 
(1918-19). 

Monk,  George:  sec  MONCK,  GEORGE,  1st  DUKB  OF 
ALBEMARLB 

monk'  see  MONAKTICISM 

Monkchester  or  Monk  Chester:  see  NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE,  Northumberland,  England 

monkey,  mammal  of  the  primate  order.  The  New 
World  monkeys  and  marmosets  differ  in  certain 
anatomical  characteristics  fioin  the  Old  World 
monkeys  and  apes  The  New  World  monkeys, 
found  from  Mexico  to  South  America,  aie  arboreal, 
and  the  tail  is  often  prehensile,  the  nose  is  flat, 
the  nasal  septum  is  broad,  and  the  nostrils  are  di- 
rected sidewise,  there  are  usually  36  teeth,  cheek 
pouches  and  callosities  on  the  buttocks  aie  lacking. 
Among  the  New  World  monkeys  are  the  capuchin 
or  sapajou,  often  seen  m  captivity,  the  howler 
monkey,  largest  of  the  South  American  group,  in 
which  the  hyoid  bone  13  enlarged  to  form,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  windpipe,  a  hollow  sound  box  en- 
abling treetop  choruses  of  the  animals  to  be  heard 
for  several  miles,  the  spider  and  woolly  monkeys, 
which  like  the  howler  have  a  highly  prehensile  tail , 
the  squirrel  monkey  and  titi,  smaller  forms  in 
which  the  tall  is  nonprehensile,  the  nocturnal 
durukuli  (douroucouli)  or  owl  monkey,  and  the 
saki  and  ouakan.  Old  World  monkeys  inhabit 
Afnca,  Asia  and  adjacent  islands,  and  Gibraltar 
These  monkeys  have  a  narrow  nasal  septum,  and 
the  nostrils  aie  directed  downward,  the  tail,  if 
present,  w  never  prehensile,  many  are  terrestrial, 
there  aie  32  teeth,  and  many  have  cheek  pouches 
and  callosities  on  the  buttocks  The  Old  World 
forms  are  often  divided  into  three  families  (sub- 
orders in  some  classifications)  One  family  includes 
the  true  monkeys  Among  these  are  species  of  ma- 
caques, e  g ,  the  Gibraltar  monkey  (01  Barbary 
ape) ,  the  rhesus  monkey  (or  Bengal  or  bandar  ma- 
caque), and  the  bonnet,  the  crab-eating,  the  short- 
tailed,  and  the  Japanese  macaques,  the  BABOON; 
the  guereza  or  colobus  monkey,  species  of  which 
are  hunted  for  fur,  and  the  langurs,  including  the 
hanuraan  monkey  sacred  in  parts  of  India.  Com- 
prising the  second  family  are  the  apes — the  CHIM- 
PANZEE, GIBBON,  GORILLA,  and  ORANGUTAN.  Man 
is  placed  in  the  third  family 

Mon-Khmer  language*  (raon'-kumar')»  group  of 
Austro-Awatic  languages  widely  scattered  over  SE 
Asia,  including  the  Nicobar  Islands  and  some  parts 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  most  important  are 


Moa  or  Talaing  (tala'mg),  spoken  along  the  lower 
Irrawaddy  m  Burma,  Khmer  or  Cambodian 
(k&mbo'ddun),  spoken  over  an  area  partly  in  Thai- 
land and  partly  in  8  Indo-Chma,  and  Cham 
(chain),  also  one  of  the  languages  of  Cambodia  in 
8  Indo-Chma. 
Monkseaton,  Northumberland,  England:  see  WHIT- 

UDY  AND  MONKSBATON. 

monkshood:  see  AOONITK 

Monkwearmouth,  Durham,  England:  see  SUNDKB- 
LAND. 

Monluc,  Blaise  de:  see  MONTLUC,  BLAIBB  DB 
Monmouth,  James  Scott,  duke  of  (mon'tnuth), 
1649-85,  claimant  to  the  English  throne,  natural 
son  of  Lucy  Walter,  mistress  of  Charles  II  of  Eng- 
land, b  Rotterdam.  After  his  mother's  death,  he 
was  cared  for  by  Lord  Crofts,  whose  name  the  boy 
adopted,  until  in  1662  he  went  to  live  at  Charles's 
court.  Charles  recognized  him  as  of  the  blood  royal, 
created  him  (1663)  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  mar- 
ried him  to  Anno  Scott,  countess  of  Buccleuch, 
whose  name  James  now  adopted  He  served  in  tho 
army,  rose  to  be  (1670)  captain  general  of  the 
lor  cos,  and  commanded  in  Scotland  and  on  tho 
Continent  Politically  he  became  very  important 
after  anti-Catholic  feeling  against  tho  succession  of 
James,  duke  of  York  (later  JAM^B  II),  was  height- 
ened by  the  Popish  Plot  agitation  in  1678  Tho 
first  earl  of  SHAFTESBURY  and  other  supporters  of  a 
Protestant  succession  championed  Monmouth  as 
heir  to  Charles  and  tried  in  vain  to  get  Charles  to 
prove  his  son  legitimate  After  a  brief  absence  in 
1679  Monmouth  returned  to  England  despite  his 
promise  to  the  duke  of  York  that  they  would  both 
stay  out  of  England,  for  this  he  was  forbidden  tho 
court  by  Charles  Monmouth  worked  with  those 
who  desired  tho  exclusion  of  James  from  the.sm- 
cesaion  and  achieved  popularity  until  the  arrest  of 
Shaftesbury  for  treason  m  1681  Shaftesbury  es- 
caped to  Holland  and  died  in  1683,  and  after  the 
RYE  HOUSE  PLOT  against  Charles  was  discovered 
and  Whig  leaders  wore  arrested,  Monmouth  fled  to 
Holland  James  II  succeeded  Chailea  in  Feb  , 
1685,  and  in  June,  Monmouth,  supported  by  such 
plotters  aa  Hetcher  of  Saltoun  and  Robert  ter- 
guson,  landed  at  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset,  and  raised  a 
small  force  At  Taunton  he  was  proc  laimed  king, 
but  his  army  was  routed  at  Sedgemoor  by  John 
Churchill  (later  duke  of  Marlborough)  Mon- 
mouth was  captured  and  beheaded  in  London 
July  15  See  biography  by  George  Roberts  (1844) 
Monmouth,  county,  England  see  MONMOUTHSHIKK 
Monmouth,  municipal  borough  (pop  4,731),  co. 
seat  of  Monmouthshire,  England,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Monnow  and  the  W^e  NE  of  Newpoit  It 
la  a  maikot  town  witk  the  romaum  of  a  12th- 
centuiy  castle  (in  which  Henry  V  was  bom),  a  Nor- 
man chuich,  and  an  old  bridge  over  the  Monnow 
Monmouth.  1  City  (pop  9,096),  co  seat  of  Warren 
co,  W  111.  W  of  Galeshurg,  laid  out  1831,  mr 
1852  It  is  a  tiade,  industrial,  and  shipping  center 
m  a  livestock,  farm,  and  clay  area  Its  manufac- 
tures include  pottery,  farm  implements,  and  fur- 
naces Monmouth  College  (Presbyterian,  coedu- 
cational, 1856)  is  here  8  Town  (pop  1,500),  SW 
Maine,  between  Augusta  and  Lewwton,  settled 
1775.  inc  1792  It  is  the  seat,  suice  the  early  19th 
cent ,  of  Monmouth  Academy  and,  since  1909,  of 
a  btate  university  agricultuial  experiment  station 
Monmouth,  battle  of,  in  the  Amenc  an  Revolution, 
fought  June  28,  1778,  near  Monmouth  Courthouse 
(see  FREEHOLD,  N  J  )  Gen  George  Washington 
chose  this  location  to  attack  the  Bntiali  troops, 
who  were  letreating  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York.  Gen  Charles  LEB  launched  the  assault  but 
without  warning  ordeied  a  retreat  The  Biitish, 
under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  immediately  counter- 
attacked, and  only  the  arrival  of  Washington  and 
Steuben  prevented  an  American  rout  The  British 
forces  escaped,  and  Lee  was  couit-tnuitialed  for 
disobeying  orders  The  legend  of  Molly  PITCHBR 
grew  from  this  battle  See  W.  S.  Stryker,  The 
Battle  of  Monmouth  (1927). 

Monmouthshire  (m&n'muth-shTr)  or  Monmouth, 
border  county  (546  sq  rni  ,  1931  pop  434,958, 
1948  estimated  pop.  420,800),  W  England  The 
county  town  is  Monmouth.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Wye  and  the  Usk,  the  Severn  estuary  forma  the 
southern  border  The  lands  are  low  and  fertile 
along  the  Wye  and  the  seaboard,  rising  to  hills  in 
the  west  and  northwest  (Sugar  Loaf,  1,955  ft) 
Much  of  the  area  is  devoted  to  pasturage,  farming 
and  fruitgrowing  are  important  011  the  lower  lands 
The  region  is  chiefly  important,  however,  for  the 
extensive  coal  and  iron  deposits,  particularly  those 
in  the  districts  around  Pontypool  and  Rhytnney 
Although  Monmouth  became  an  English  county  in 
1536,  it  has  always  been  more  closely  associated 
with  Wales  than  with  England.  Welsh  is  still  spo- 
ken by  many  of  its  inhabitants.  Monmouth  is  for 
certain  administrative  purposes  treated  as  part  of 
Wales  Among  the  notable  architectural  remains 
of  the  county  is  Tmtern  Abbey,  made  famous  by 
Wordsworth.  See  J.  A  Bradley,  Hittory  of  Man- 
mouththtre  (4  vole.,  1904-33). 
Monnier,  Henry  (firs'  monya'),  1709-1877,  French 
lithographer,  writer,  and  actor.  About  1825,  when 
he  illustrated  La  Fontaine's  Fabki  with  pen  draw- 
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ings,  Monnier's  work  became  popular.  He  wrote 
and  illustrated  three  aeries  of  Seines  populafaet 
(1880,  1836,  1862).  hooka  of  satiric  sketches  about 
the  people  of  bis  day,  m  which  he  introduced  the 
imaginary  characters  Mine  Oibou  and  M  Joseph 
Prudhomme.  Their  history  WAS  continued  In  his 
best-known  work,  Memoir  es  de  Montieur  Joseph 
Prudhomme  (1857),  a  collection  of  cartoons,  with 
some  text  Some  of  his  numerous  plays  also  con- 
cerned themselves  with  those  characters  Monnior 
wan  an  actor,  though  not  a  highly  successful  one 
See  Edith  Melcher,  The  Life  and  Time*  of  Henry 
Mourner  (1950) 

Monocacy  (rmmtt'kdse')  river  rising  in  ft  Pennsyl- 
vania and  crossing  Maryland  to  join  the  Potomac 
8  of  Frederick,  Md  On  its  banks,  just  E  of  Fred- 
erick, was  fought  the  Civil  War  battle  of  Mo- 
nocacv,  July  8,  1864  Although  defeated,  Gen. 
Lew  Wallace  here  delayed  the  Confederate  force 
under  J  A  EARLY  so  that  troops  from  Grant's 
army  reached  Washington  shortly  after  Early  ap- 
peared before  the  capital  on  July  1 1 

monogram  (mft'nugram)  (Gr  , -single  letter],  sym- 
bol of  a  name  or  names,  consisting  typically  of  one 
or  more  letters  worked  together  A  famous  mono- 
gram is  that  of  Chnat,  consisting  of  X  (chi)  and 
P  (tho),  the  first  two  letters  in  Greek  The  mono- 
gram has  been  commonly  used  by  artists  (e  g  , 
Dttrer),  monarchs  (e  g  ,  G  R  for  George  VI),  com- 
panies, and  societies  Bridal  monograms  and 
monograms  on  seals  and  letterheads  are  common. 

monologue  (mS'nulog)  [Gr  , -speaking  alone)  Origi- 
rmlly  a  monologue  was  a  passage  in  whi<  h  a  eharac  - 
ter  speaks  bis  thoughts  aloud  This  was  an  ac<  opted 
theatrical  convention  and  was  used  by  liacine, 
Corneille,  Shakspere  and  other  Elizabethans, 
Bcaumarchais,  and  Hugo  and  by  Eugene  O'Neill 
in  his  Strange  Interlude  Such  an  aside  IH  now 
generally  known  aw  a  soliloquy  [Latin, -speak- 
ing alone]  In  the  modern  sense  the  monologue  is 
an  entertainment  m  which  one  At  tor  presents  one 
character  or  many  characters  Browning'**  Ring 
and  the  Book  is  a  series  of  12  dramatic  monologues 
bearing  on  a  single  story  Yvette  Guilbert  inter- 
polated monologues  with  songs  in  her  vaudeville 
sketchen  In  the  United  States,  Beatrice  Horford 
was  a  noted  monologist,  and  Ruth  Draper  and  Cor- 
nelia Otis  Skmnor  carried  the  monologue  to  a  high 
plane  of  dramatic  art 

Monon  (mo'nfin*),  town  (pop  1,202),  White  co  , 
NW  Ind  ,  NW  of  Logamsport,  HH  1S79 

Momma  (munO'nu)  1  Town  (pop  1.191),  NK  Iowa, 
10  mi  from  the  Mississippi,  me  1H97  9  Village 
(pop  1,42.3),  S  Wis  ,  near  Madison,  me  1938 

Monongah  (mun&ng'gu),  mining  town  (pop  1,790), 
N  W  Va  ,  on  the  West  Fork  of  the  Monongahela 
and  WSW  of  Fairmont,  founded  P  I7b8  In  1907 
it  was  the  scene  of  a  mine  disaster  which  killed 
361  men 

Monongahela  (munong'guhe'lu),  cit>  (pop  8,825), 
HW  Pa  ,  on  tho  Mononnahela  and  S  of  Pittsburgh, 
settled  1770,  me  as  a  borough  1K33,  as  a  nty  1873 
It  manufactures  machinery,  chemical-.,  and  firo- 
bn<  k  Hamilton  House  was  visited  bv  Washington 
in  1784  and  was  famous  during  the  Whisky  Re- 
bellion 

Monongahela,  river,  128  mi  long,  formed  at  Fair- 
mont, N  W  Va  ,  by  the  junction  of  the  Wont  Fork 
and  the  Tvgart  It  flows  northward  into  SW  Penn- 
sylvania to  join  the  Allegheny  and  form  the  Ohio 
at  Pittsburgh  The  river  carries  freight 

Monophysitism  (miimYfW'tlzm)  [Gr  ,  -belief  in  one 
nature],  a  heresy  of  the  5th  and  the  6th  cent , 
which  grew  out  of  a  reaction  against  NESTORIAN- 
WM  It  was  anticipated  by  Apollmarianism  and 
was  continuous  with  the  principles  of  EUTVCHEH, 
whose  doctrine  had  been  i ejected  in  451  at  Chalco- 
don  (see  CHALTEDON,  COUNCIL  o>)  Monophysi- 
tism  challenged  the  orthodox  creed  of  Chalcedon 
and  taught  that  in  Jesus  Christ  there  were  not  two 
natures,  but  one  Discussion  of  this  heresy  was 
badly  confused  by  misunderstanding**  of  terms  and 
by  the  lack  of  knowledge  in  the  West  of  Greek  In 
the  East,  the  Council  of  Chaleedon  was  declared 
(e  476)  invalid  by  tho  emperor  Later,  Emperor 
Zeno,  bowing  to  tho  stonn  of  protest,  issued  the 
Henotwon  (482)  in  an  attempt,  based  on  the  doc- 
trines of  St  CYRIL  of  Alexandria,  to  compose  tho 
dispute  with  a  formula  which,  ostensibly  orthodox, 
left  a  loophole  for  the  Monophysit.es  Neither  side 
was  satisfied;  the  extreme  Monophymtcs  refused  to 
accept  tho  intended  corapiomiso,  and  the  pope  ex- 
communicated the  East  for  abrogating  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  The  sohimn  ended  in  619  when 
Emperor  Justin  I  enforced  the  creed  of  Chaleodon 
Later,  Justinian,  although  strongly  Catholic,  was 
tolerant  toward  the  Monophysitos,  who  were  be- 
coming more  intransigent  In  tho  6th  cent ,  Mono- 
physitism  became  the  dominant  faith  in  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Armenia,  and  the  Chalcedoman  creed 
became  more  firmly  established  in  tho  West.  Tho 
quarrel,  growing  deeper,  was  further  embittered 
when  Justinian  m  £44  pronounced  anathema  upon 
the  Three  Chapters.  These  were  the  person  and 
writings  of  THBODORB  OF  MOPSUTOTIA,  the  writ- 
ings or  THBODORBT  against  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  letters  of  Ibas  of  Edessa  to  Mans  the  Per- 
sian. The  anathema  was  based  on  tho  grounds  that 
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they  were  all  tinctured  with  Nwtorianism.   Smco 


tmian's  control  of  the  empire  procured  the  convo- 
cation of  tho  Second  Council  of  Constantinople 
(663),  which  condemned  the  Three  Chapters  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  canons  of  Chalcedon.  Tho 
Monophysites  remained  aloof,  and  the  West  was 
virtually  alienated  Justinian's  successors  alter- 
nately favored  and  oppressed  Monophysitism,  but 
by  600  permanent  schism  had  set  in,  the  COPTIC 
CHURCH,  the  JACOBITB  CHURCH  of  Syria,  and  the 
ARMENIAN  CHURCH  were  established  MONOTHE- 
UCTISM  was  a  7th-century  attempt  to  reconcile 
orthodoxy  with  Monophymtism 
monoplane'  see  AIRPLANE 

monopoly  (mund'pille).  When  the  supply  of  a 
product  is  controlled  so  that  purchasers  cannot  buy 
it  elsewhere  and  are  forced  to  meet  the  terms  of 
sale  laid  down  by  the  owner,  a  monopoly  exists 
Governments  have  often  created  this  situation  by 
laws  excluding  competition  from  an  industry,  thus 
operating  a  public  monopoly  These  usually  exist 
in  areas  of  "natural  monopoly,"  whore  tho  condi- 
tions of  the  market  make  unified  control  necessary 
in  the  public  interest  Government  monopolies  are 
not  pnmarily  operated  for  a  profit  but  as  a  public 
service,  such  as  the  postal  byatem  SOCIALISM  has 
advocated  tho  extension  of  this  principle  to  all 
vital  industries,  e  g  ,  coal  and  steel,  which  have  an 
immediate  effect  on  the  general  welfare  of  the 
economy  Private  monopolies  are  often  construc- 
ted in  a  different  manner  In  Europe,  a  CARTEL 
often  controls  the  entire  marketing  and  production 
of  a  commodity,  but  m  the  United  States,  monop- 
oly is  achieved  by  the  merger  of  several  corpora- 
tions, by  interlocking  directorates,  or  by  agree- 
ments among  members  of  an  industry  which  re- 
strain price  competition  In  history,  monopoly  has 
often  been  tho  source  of  oppression  Pharaoh  con- 
trolled food,  and  in  England  exclusive  grants  were 
made  to  court  favorites  until  Parliament  curtailed 
the  practice  in  Ib24  during  the  reign  of  James  I  In 
modern  times,  the  tremendously  increased  produc- 
tion and  fierce  competition  brought  about  by  the 
Industrial  Revolution  gave  me  to  many  monopoly 
agreements  Tho  U  S  government  has  attempted 
to  remedy  this  situation  by  making  monopoly  ille- 
gal under  antitrust  laws,  thus  guaranteeing  that 
price  will  bo  determined  by  market  value  rather 
than  by  arbitiary  contracts  among  corporations 
The  government  still  grants  monopolies  in  the  form 
of  patents  and  copyrights  to  encourage  tho  arts  and 
sciences,  but  those  are  of  a  temporary  nature  See 
Vernon  Mund,  Monopoly  (1933) ,  Thurman  Arnold, 
The  Folklore  of  Capitalist  (19 J7),  W.  H  Hamil- 
ton, Patterns  of  (Competition  (1940) ;  Edward  Cham- 
ber hn,  Theory  of  Monopolistic  Competition  (4th  ed  , 
1942) 

monotheism  (mo'nuthe'Izm)  (Gr,«  belief  in  one 
God],  a  belief  in  one  god  The  term  is  applied  par 
excellence  to  three  religions,  JUDAISM,  CHRISTIAN- 
ITY, and  IHI  AM  In  general  the  term  is  nonphilosoph- 
ic-al,  the  word  THE.ISM  being  used  in  metaphysics 
for  the  idea  of  one  god  ZoROA8TRiAM8Min  itsearly 
stages  was  monotheistic  ,  and  Greek  religion  in  its 
later  stages  became  monotheistic  The  rationalism 
of  the  deists  is  not  considered  monotheism  on  the 
basis  that  it  is  not  religious  See  also  Goo 
Monotheletism  or  Monothehtasm  (both  muno'thl- 
IWzm)  [Gr  ,"  one  will),  7th-tentury  opinion  con- 
demned as  heretical  by  tho  Third  Council  of 
Constantinople  in  680  (see  CONSTANTINOPLE, 
THIRD  COUNCIL  OF)  This  doctrine,  by  declaring 
that  Christ  operated  with  but  one  will,  although  he 
had  two  natures,  opposed  the  intent  of  the  Council 
of  Chaleodon  Monotheletism  wa.s  first  proposed  in 
622  and  was  immediately  adopted  by  the  Emperor 
HEHACLIUH  I,  for  political  reasons,  as  a  compromise 
between  MONOPHYSITIHM  and  orthodoxy  The 
Eastern  hierarchy,  while  doubtful  of  the  dogma, 
tended  to  support  Heraclmw  In  631  Cyrus  of 
Phasis,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  promulgated  a 
Monothehte  thesis,  which  was  opposed  by  So- 
phronms,  a  Palestinian  monk  (later  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem)  At  Sophromus'  behest,  Sergms,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  wrote  to  Pope  HONORIUS 
I  for  advice  The  pope  replied  with  a  letter  which 
apparently  supported  one  will,  but  forbade  further 
discussion  of  the  question  Soon  afterwards  (638) 
Herachus  published  the  Ecthttis,  which  defined 
Monotheletism  as  the  official  imperial  form  of 
Christianity  When  the  Ecthesm  armed  in  Rome, 
Pope  Severmus,  Hononus*  successor,  immediately 
condemned  it,  ex  cathedra  Herachus,  before  he 
die*d,  disclaimed  the  Kcthesis  and  attributed  it  to 
Sergms  Heraclms'  successors,  Constantino  III 
ana  Constans  II,  however,  continued  to  enforce 
the  heresy  Popes  John  IV  and  Theodore  I  ana- 
thematised Monotheletism,  but  they  could  do 
bttle  in  face  of  imperial  support  Constans  II  with- 
drew the  Ecth«a*s  and  promulgated  instead  the 
Typu*,  a  decree  flatly  forbidding  the  mention  of 
one  will  or  two  wills  or  one  energy  or  two  energies 
in  the  Second  Person.  The  Typus  was  favorable  to 
the  Monophysitism  established  in  the  empire,  but 
would  have  silenced  the  orthodox  The  Typua  was 
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intended  to  make  peace,  but  it  brought  on  the  cnsis 
of  the  controversy  In  649  Pope  St.  MABTIN  I  con- 
vened a  Lateran  Council  to  condemn  Monotheiot- 
ism  and  was  subsequently  seized  by  the  emperor, 
imprisoned,  and  exiled.  ST  MAXIMUS  was  tho 
most  vigorous  opponent  of  Monotheletism  The 
accession  of  Constantino  IV  to  the  imperial  throne 
brought  toleration  for  the  Catholics  After  the 
Council  at  Constantinople,  in  680,  Monotheletism 
died  out  except  among  the  Maromtes  in  Syria 
There  was  a  bnef  revival  of  imperial  Monothelet- 
ism m  711-13  This,  the  last  of  the  Chnstologicul 
contro-^  er^ies,  enhanced  the  prestige  of  the  papacy, 
which  took  the  lead  m  opposing  official  imperial 
heresy 

monotype  (mo'nutlp)  [Greek  mono -one],  trade 
name  of  a  machine,  invented  by  Tolbert  LAJWTON, 
for  casting  and  •setting  typo  for  printing  It  was 
first  patented  in  1R87  and  was  first  produced  com- 
mercially in  1807  Unlike  the  LINOTYPE  and  the 
INTERTTPB,  whir  h  cast  each  line  of  type  as  one 
slug,  the  monotype  makes  each  character  sepa- 
rately, assembling  the  characters  as  in  hand  com- 
potiition,  for  which  the  monotype  characters  can 
be  used  The  machine  consists  of  two  distinct 
units  The  keyboard  unit,  resembling  a  type- 
writer, punches  holes  in  a  roll  of  paper "  This  roil, 
similar  to  that  of  a  player  piano,  is  taken  to  the 
casting  unit  of  the  machine,  where  the  holes  in  the 
roll  of  paper  govern  the  casting  and  assembling  of 
the  typo 

Monreale  (mSnrfia'la),  town  (pop  14,340),  NW 
Sicily,  Italy,  4  mi  SW  of  Palermo  It  commands  a 
magnificent  view  over  the  Conca  d'Oro  with  its 
orange,  lemon,  and  olive  groven  Here  is  the  fa- 
mous cathedral  founded  by  William  II, of  Sicily  in 
1174,  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Norman -Sicilian 
architecture.  It  is  entirely  decorated  with  Byaan- 
tme  mosaics  on  a  golden  background  and  has  fine 
bronze  doors  Near  by  is  a  lovely  cloister  with  216 
twin  columns  and  an  Arabian  fountain 

Monro,  Harold,  1879  -1032,  English  poet,  h.  Bel- 
gium, grad  Cambridge,  1901  He  devoted  his  life 
to  poetry,  founding  the  Poetry  Rrvww  (191 1),  which 
soon  failed,  and  the  Poetry  Bookshop  (1912),  de- 
voted exclusively  to  poetry,  drama,  and  related 
subjectb  This  became  a  refuge  and  intellectual 
center  for  poets  The  journal  Poetry  and  Drama 
(1QH)  was  discontinued  during  the  First  World 
War,  but  Monro  re-published  it  as  Chapbook  (1919- 
25)  These  periodicals  had  great  influence  on  the 
poetical  work  of  the  time  HIH  own  work  includes 
Poems  (1906)  and  Elm  Angel  (1430)  His  Collected 
Pofrru  (1933),  edited  by  his  wife,  contains  bio- 
graphical and  critical  mntenal 

Monroe,  Harriet,  1860-1936,  Americ  an  editor,  crit- 
ic, and  poet,  b  Chicago  In  1892  she  wrote  "The 
Columbian  Ode"  for  the  Chicago  exposition  of  1893 
A  landmark  in  American  literary  history  was  her 
founding  in  1912  of  Poetry  a  Magazine  of  V«r*e, 
which  paid  and  encouraged  both  established  and 
new  poets  In  its  pages  Miss  Monroe,  as  editor, 
introduced  to  American  readers  such  writers  a.s 
Carl  Sandburg,  Rabmdranath  Tagore,  Vachel 
Lindsay,  Rupert  Brooke,  and  Robert  Frost  Pub- 
lication in  the  magazine  came  to  lx»  an  accolade  for 
young  poets  More  important  than  her  own  vol- 
umes of  poetry  were  her  essays  Poets  and  Their  Art 
(1926,  rev  ed  .  1933),  the  anthologies  she  com- 
piled with  \lice  Corbm  Henderson,  The  New  Poetry 
(1917,  enl  edt, ,  1926,  1932),  and  her  autobio- 
graphy, A  Poet's  Life  (1938)  She  died  at  Are- 
guipa,  Peru,  returning  from  a  meeting  of  writers  in 
Aires 


Monroe,  James,  1758-1831,  5th  President  of  the 
United  States  (1817-25),  b  Westmoreland  co., 
Va  I/eaymg  William  and  Maiy  College  in  1776  to 


fight  in  tho  American  Revolution,  he  served  the 
patriot  cause  well  but  did  not  achieve  particular 
distinction  as  a  soldier  Afterward  he  studied  law 
(1780-83)  under  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  the  friend- 
ship that  sprang  up  was  the  foundation  stone  of 
Monroe's  political  career  He  was  elected  to  the 
Virginia  legislature  in  1782  and  the  next  \  ear  to  the 
Continental  Congress  under  the  ( "onf edei  ation.  In 
1786  he  returned  to  Virginia  politics  Not  only 
was  he  not  sent  to  the  *  cdcral  Constitutional  Con- 
\ention  but  in  his  own  state  lie  supported  Patrick 
Hemy  in  opposing  the  Constitution,  which  seemed 
to  hun  to  create  a  go\ernment  so  centralised  that 
it  encroached  on  states'  lights  Under  the  new 
government  ho  served  (17*X)-94)  in  the  US  Sen- 
ate, where  he  proved  himself  an  outstanding  lieu- 
tenant of  Jeff ei  son  and  j,  violent  assailant  of  George 
Washington,  Alexandei  Hamilton,  and  the  Federal- 
ists Appointed  (17<M)  minister  to  France  in  tho 
hope  that  his  Francophile  sympathies  would 
smooth  the  ruffled  relations  between  the  two  na- 
tions, he  found  his  efforts  thwaited  by  French 
anger  ovei  Ja\  's>  Treaty  He  was  recalled  in  1796 
in  the  midst  of  wrangles  between  the  Federalists 
and  the  Jeffeisomans.  Monroe  was  governor  of 
Viiginm  from  1799  to  1802,  and  in  that  time  the 
election  of  1800  gave  the  Jefforsomaus  national 
power  Sent  in  1802  by  President  Jefferson  to 
France  as  a  special  envoy,  he  assisted  Robert  II 
Livingston  in  negotiating  the  LOUISIANA  PUR- 
CHASE In  Spain  he  aided  Charles  I'mckney  in  the 
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unsuccessful  negotiations  with  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. A  mission  to  England  was  even  more  disas- 
trous He  and  William  Pinkney  struggled  to  ar- 
rive at  a  commercial  treaty  to  end  the  troubles  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  over 
shipping,  but  they  could  get  no  concessions,  and 
Jefferson  did  not  even  submit  the  treaty  they 
drafted  (1806)  to  the  Senate  for  approval  In  1808 
Monroe  made  a  bid  for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion and  thus  alienated  James  Madison,  but  the 
estrangement  ended  shortly,  and  Monroe,  after 
serving  agaui  as  governor  of  Virginia,  was  Madi- 
son's Secretary  of  State  (1811-17)  and  was  promi- 
nent in  the  da>  s  of  the  War  of  1812  For  a  time  he 
was  also  Secretary  of  War  (1814-15)  after  the  dis- 
missal of  John  Armstrong  In  1810  he  obtained  the 
presidential  nomination  and  was  easily  elected  So 
firm  was  the  hold  of  the  Democratic  Republicans 
(see  DEMOCRATIC  P^RTY)  in  this  'era  of  good  feel- 
ing" that  in  the  1820  election  Monroe  lost  only  one 
vote  in  the  electoral  college  when  he  was  reeleeted. 
The  good  fooling  was,  however,  only  apparent,  po- 
litical foi  cos  were  dividing  as  Andrew  Jackson 
gamed  followers  and  prepared  for  the  peaceful  i  ev- 
olution of  Jacksonian  democracy  that  was  to  corno 
later  Monroe's  two  administrations  saw  the 
young  nation  stretch  its  muscles  and  become  adult 
Pioneers  weie  going  westward  in  great  numbers, 
and  the  Middle  Webt  was  becoming  a  solid  part  of 
the  republic  The  first  serious  struggle  over  tho 
question  of  slavei  v  in  the  terntoi  ics  was  composed 
by  the  MISSOURI  COMPROMISE  The  United  States 
asserted  its  right  to  a  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  by  the  MONROE  DOCTRINK,  which  was  as 
much  the  work  of  Monroe's  Secretary  of  State, 
John  Qumcv  Adams,  as  that  of  the  President  him- 
self The  Florida  question  was  resolved,  and  U  S 
owneiship  was  confirmed  by  tho  campaigns  of 
Andrew  Jackson  The  boundary  question  with 
Canada  was  settled  The  remarkable  experiment 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society  m  settling 
Liberia  wat,  undertaken  with  Monroe's  blessing, 
and  Mom  ovia  was  named  for  him  In  the  exciting 
election  of  1824  Adams  was  chosen  as  Monroe's 
euccessor  when  Henry  Clay  supported  him  against 
Andrew  Jackson  Monioe  at  the  end  of  his  term 
retired  to  his  estate,  'Oak  Hill,"  near  Leesburg, 
Va  (to  which  he  had  moved  m  1820  from  "Ash 
Lawn"  near  Charlottesville)  He  died  on  a  visit  to 
New  York  II  w  writings  were  edited  by  S  M 
Hamilton  (7  vols  ,  1898  -1903)  See  biographies  by 
Daniel  C  Gilman  (1883),  George  Morgan  (1921), 
andW  P  Crosson(l94(,),B  W  Bond.  The  Mon- 
roe Mission  to  France  (1907),  Arthur  Tryon,  The 
Last  of  the  Cocked  Hats  (1940) 
Monroe,  Paul,  1869-1947,  American  educator,  b. 
North  Madison,  Ind  ,  grad  1<  ranklm  College,  1890, 
Ph  D  ,  Univ  of  Chic  ago,  1897  At  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia,  he}  was  professor  of  education  from 
1902  until  las  retirement  m  1938  and  director  of  the 
School  of  Education  from  1915  to  1923  and  of  tho 
International  Institute  after  1923  In  1932  he  be- 
came president  of  Robert  College  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  for  Girls,  Istanbul  Monroe  made 
school  surveys  m  the  Philippine  Islands,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Iraq  He  edited  the  Cyclopedia  of  Educa- 
tion and  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (1914) 
and  wrote  China,  a  Nation  in  Evolution  (1928)  and 
several  works  on  education,  including  Founding  of 
the  Amencan  Public  School  System  (1940) 
Monroe.  1  Rural  town  (pop  1,728),  SW  Conn  ,  N  of 
Bridgeport,  settled  c  1755,  me  1823  2  City  (pop 
4,168),  co  seat  of  Walton  co  ,  N  central  Ga  ,  E  of 
Atlanta,  me  1821  Monioe  is  a  tiade  and  process- 
ing center  (with  cotton  mills)  m  a  cotton  and  truck 
area  It  has  some  fine  old  houses  m  classic  revival 
style  3  Town  (pop  1,015),  central  Iowa,  E  of  DCS 
Moines,  a  Dutch  community  laid  out  1851  4  In- 
dustrial city  (pop  28,309),  parish  scat  of  Ouachita 
parish,  N  La  ,  on  the  Ouachita  river  between  the 
lowland  cotton  country  and  the  hilly  western  cat- 
tle land  The  first  settlers  founded  tort  Miro 
c  1786  It  wan  renamed  m  1819,  incorporated  in 
1820,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1900  The 
greatest  period  of  growth  came  after  1916,  when 
natural  gas  was  discoveiod  m  the  area  Carbon- 
black  manufacture,  paper  mills,  and  railroad  shops 
are  also  important  A  state  junior  college  and  a 
training  school  for  boys  are  here  6  City  (pop 
18,478),  co  seat  of  Monroe  co.,  SE  Mich  ,  on  Lake 
Erie  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raiwm  and  SW  of  Detroit, 
settled  c  1780.  me  1837  Its  chief  manufactures 
are  paper  and  automobile  parts,  there  are  lime- 
stone quanies  near  The  city  has  large  nurseries 
and  is  the  shipping  point  for  a  farm  region  St 
Mary's  Convent  ana  Academy  is  here  Monroe 
was  the  scene  of  the  RAISIN  river  massacre  during 
the  War  of  1812  and  the  center  of  the  "Toledo 
War"  (see  TOLEDO,  Ohio).  A  statue  by  E  C  Pot- 
ter commemorates  George  A  Custer,  who  lived 
here  Indian  trails  crossed  this  site,  and  numerous 
Indian  relics  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  Near 
the  piers  are  beds  of  Egyptian  lotus  6  Resort  vil- 
lage (pop  1,616),  SE  N  Y  ,  m  hilly  country  SW  of 
Newburgh,  IMC  1894  Iron  products  are  made 
7  City  (pop  6,476),  co  seat  of  Union  co.,  S  N  C  , 
SE  of  Charlotte,  settled  1761,  inc.  1844  It  is  a 
trade  and  manufacturing  center  for  an  area  pro- 
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dueing  lumber  and  cotton  8  City  (pop  1,292,  alt. 
6,380  ft ),  S  central  Utah,  in  the  Sevier  river  valley 
S  of  Richfield,  in  a  livestock  and  orchard  aiea, 
settled  1863,  me  1926  9  Town  (pop  1,590),  NW 
Wash  ,  on  the  Skykormsh  river  and  NE  of  Seattle 
It  has  lumber  and  food  industries  A  state  reform- 
atory is  here  10  City  (pop  6,182),  co  seat  of 
Green  co  ,  S  Ww  ,  SW  of  Madison,  in  a  dairy  re- 
gion, me  as  a  village  1869,  as  a  city  1882  Its  in- 
habitants are  laigoly  of  Swiss  descent  The  city  is 
a  cheese  centei .  especially  of  Swiss  and  Limburger 
An  annual  cheese  fair  is  held 
Monroe,  Fort,  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va  ,  command- 
ing the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Hampton 
Roads  It  is  on  the  site  of  eailier  fortifications  built 
in  the  17th  and  18th  cent  The  present  fort  was 
erected  bv  the  Fedeial  government  (1819-34)  and 
named  for  Piesident  Monroe  It  was  held  by  the 
Union  throughout  the  Civil  War,  and  Jefferson 
Davis  was  impusoned  (1865-67)  here  Long  a  U.S 
army  coast  artillery  post  and  school,  Fort  Monroe 
became  headquarters  of  the  U  S  army  field  forces 
in  1940 

Monroe,  Mount:  see  PRESIDENTIAL  RANGE 
Monroe  City,  uty  (pop    1,978),  NE  Mo  ,  WSW  of 
Hannibal,  in  a  farm  area,  founded  1857,  im    1869 
Mark  Twam's  birthplace  and  Mark  Twain  State 
Park  are  at  uear-by  Florida 

Monroe  Doctrine,  dual  nrm<  iple  of  American  foreign 
policy  enunciated  in  President  Momoe's  message 
to  Congress,  Doc  2,  1823  The  doctrine  grew  out  of 
two  diplomatic  pi  obtains  The  first  was  the  minor 
clash  with  Russia  concerning  the  northwest  coast 
of  Noith  America  In  this  quan  el.  Secretary  of  State 
John  Qumc>  \dams  m  a  note  to  Monroe  expressed 
the  pimciple  that  the  American  continents  weie  not 
to  be  consrdoied  any  longer  as  a  hold  foi  colonization 
by  Euiopoan  poweis  This  was  incorporated  vei- 
batim  m  the  piesidential  message  The  other  arid 
more  impoi  tant  part  of  the  doctrine  grew  out  of  the 
fear  that  the  gioup  of  reactionaiv  European  gov- 
ernments commonly  called  the  HOLY  ALLIANCE 
would  seek  to  conquei  and  i  educe  again  to  colonial 
status  the  Latin  Vmeric  an  states  that  had  recently 
revolted  from  Spain  The  United  States  had  just 
recognized  the  independence  of  those  states,  and 
Great  Butaui  did  not  care  to  lose  the  markets  of 
Latui  America  The  British  foreign  minister,  Can- 
ning, proposed  to  the  United  States  that  a  joint 
note  of  protect  be  sent  bv  the  two  governments  In 
a  conference  on  the  subject  Adams  strongly  op- 
posed a  joint  note  with  Britain  The  presidential 
message,  therefore,  announced  that  the  United 
States  would  not  interfere  in  European  affairs  but 
would  view  with  displeasure  an  attempt  by  the 
European  powers  to  subject  the  nations  of  the  New 
World  to  their  political  systems  Thus  m  a  sense 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  the  dual  principle  (no  col- 
onization and  no  intervention  by  European  states 
in  the  Americas)  was  complementary  to  the  old 
Washington  policy  of  no  interference  in  European 
affairs  The  doctrine  was  not  ratified  bv  any  con- 
gressional legislation  The  European  nations  re- 
garded its  pi  onouncoment  as  unwarranted  and  de- 
liberately piovokmg  It  did  not  obtain  a  place  m 
international  law  Yet  it  became  important  m 
American  policy,  particularly  when  President  Polk 
reasserted  it  in  1845  and  1848  with  respect  to  the 
disturbances  over  Texas  and  Oiegou  and  the  as- 
pirations of  European  nations  in  Yucatan  Later 
the  sti amed  relations  with  Great  Britain  concern- 
ing Central  America  m  the  1850s  brought  a  new 
American  expression  of  the  doctrine,  Gieat  Britain 
specifically  denied  its  validity  The  most  impor- 
tant question  involving  the  doctrine  in  the  voais 
that  followed  was  the  French  intervention  in  Mexi- 
co and  the  establishment  of  the  empire  of  MAXI- 
MILIAN Under  U  S  Grantand  his  successors  the  doc- 
trine was  expanded  It  was  asserted  that  the  trans- 
ference of  American  territory  from  one  European 
power  to  another  would  also  be  viewed  with  hostil- 
ity by  the  United  States  AH  imperialistic  tenden- 
cies appeared  in  the  United  States,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  came  to  be  associated  not  only  with  the 
exclusion  of  European  (now  extended  to  all  non- 
American)  powers  from  the  Americas,  but  also 
with  the  hegemony  of  the  United  States  This  con- 
dition explains  why  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  though 
it  was  not  formally  used  to  justify  American  inter- 
vention, camo  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
Jike  by  Latin  Ainei  u an  nations  The  expanding  de- 
signs of  the  United  States  to  exercise  police  power 
in  the  New  World  appeared  in  tho  VENEZUELA 
BOUNDARY  DISPUTE,  in  the  VENEZUELA  CLAIMS 
question,  and  in  the  Spanish-American  War  In 
1904  Theodore  UOOSBVKLT  expounded  the  so-called 
Roosevelt  Corollary  to  the  doctime,  saying  that 
continued  misconduct  or  continued  disturbance  in 
a  Latin  Amencan  country  might  foice  the  United 
States  to  intervene  in  order  to  prevent  European 
intervention  This  frankly  imperialistic  interpreta- 
tion met  much  resistance  in  Latin  Ameuca,  and 
later  Pi  esidents  tended  to  move  away  from  it  The 
doctrine  was  so  deeply  imbedded  in  U  S  foreign 
policy  that  Woodrow  Wilson  asked  for  a  special 
exception  foi  it  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  In  later  years  the  doctrine  received  much 
less  stress.  The  imperialistic  aspect  began  to  dis- 


appear notably  after  the  appointment  of  Dwight 
W.  Morrow  as  ambassador  to  Mexico  in  1927  and 
was  dissolved  altogether  in  the  administration  of 
F  D  Roosevelt  with  its  "good  neighbor"  policy. 
See  I).  Y.  Thomas,  One  Hundred.  Years  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  (1923),  Alejandro  Alvarez,  The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  (1924) ,  Phillips  Bradley,  A  Bibliography 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  (1929),  Dexter  Perkins,  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  (covering  1823-1907  by  peiiods  in  3 
vols  ,  1927,  1933,  1937),  S.  F.  Bonus,  John  Ouincy 
Adams  and  the  Foundation*  of  Amencan  Foreign 
Policy  (1949) 

Monroeville.  1  Town  (pop  1,724),  co  seat  of  Mon- 
roe c  o  ,  SW  Ala  ,  near  the  Alabama  river  and  NNE 
of  Mobile,  settled  c  1815  It  la  a  trade  center  for  a 
farm  area  noted  for  its  hogs  9  Village  (pop  1,173), 
N  Ohio,  S  of  Sandusky  Stock  and  poultry  feeds 
and  pottery  aie  made  here 

Monrovia  (rnunro'veu)  [for  President  James  Mon- 
roe], citv  (pop  e  12,000),  capital  of  Liberia,  u  port 
on  the  Atlantic  at  tho  mouth  of  the  St  Paul  river 
It  was  founded  in  1822  by  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society  as  a  haven  for  ex-slaves  from  the 
United  States  Descendants  of  those  early  settlers 
are  still  dominant  in  the  town  The  survival  of 
Monrovia  m  early  years  was  due  mainly  to  the 
efforts  of  Jehudi  Ashmeon  and  Ralph  Gurley  The 
port  in  a  hot  rainy  climate  with  poor  harbor  facili- 
ties did  not  thrive  m  the  19th  cent  In  the  Second 
World  War,  U  S  forces  undertook  improvements, 
and  a  deep-vvater  harbor  was  opened  in  1948  New 
plans  to  exploit  the  wealth  of  Liberia  may  enhanc  e 
the  citv 

Monrovia,  city  (1940  pop  12,807,  1947  special 
census  pop  18,011),  S  Calif  ,  NE  of  Los  Angeles ; 
laid  out  1886,  me  1887  Citrus-fruit  growing  and 
packing  are  important  industries 

Mons  (m&nz,  Fr  rn5s),  Flemish  Bergen  (ber'khu), 
city  (pop  24,900),  capital  of  Hamaut  prov  .  SW 
Belgium  At  the  junction  of  the  Cond6-Mons 
Canal  and  the  Canal  du  Centre-— two  important 
inland  waterwavis — it  is  the  processing  and  ship- 
ping center  lor  the  Bormage  coal-mining  district. 
Mentioned  fiorn  the  7th  cent ,  Mons  became  (9th 
cent )  the  seat  of  the  counts  of  Hamaut  In  tho 
•wars  of  the  10th,  17th,  and  18th  cent  it  was  icpeat- 
edly  attacked  and  occupied  by  Dutch,  Spanish  and 
French  forces  In  the  First  World  War,  Mons  was 
the  scene  (1914)  of  the  first  battle  between  the 
Bntish  and  the  Germans,  the  British  were  foi  cod  to 
retreat  At  the  end  of  the  war  (1918)  Mons  was 
again  on  the  lino  of  battle  The  citv  has  preserved 
a  12th-century  castle  chapel  and  a  15th-century 
town  hall  It  is  tho  scene  of  an  annual  pageant  and 
festival  of  St  George 

Monsalvat,  Spain    see  M.ONTHERRAT 

Monserrat,  Spam   see  MONTSEHHXT 

Monson  1  Town  (pop  977),  central  Maine,  NW  of 
Dover-Foxi  roft ,  settled  1818,  me  1822  MOIIHOU 
is  noted  for  its  slate  quart  tes  2  Town  (pop  5  597), 
S  Mass  ,  E  of  Springfield,  settled  1715,  set  off  fiom 
Brimfield  1760.  It  has  gianite  quarnes  and  textile 
mills 

monsoon  (monsoon')  [Arabic, -season],  a  WIND 
which  changes  direction  with  change  of  season  I  fso 
of  the  toim  is  generally  restricted  to  the  monsoons 
of  INDIA,  although  monsoonal  winds  also  develop, 
but  to  a  lesser  degree,  m  the  Spanish  peninsula  m 
portions  of  Africa,  in  Australia,  ui  China,  and  in  tho 
Dinted  States  in  Texas  The  winter  monsoon  of 
India  is  largel>  the  result  of  the  area  of  high  pres- 
sure which  at  that  time  develops  in  S  Siberia  1-  rom 
this  area,  dry  winds  blow  spirally  outward,  crossing 
India  in  a  general  northeast  to  southwest  direction 
The  wet  or  summer  monsoon  is  caused  by  the  area 
of  low  pressure  that  develops  in  S  Asia  as  the  sun 
moves"  northward  The  moisture-laden  air  from 
over  the  Indian  Ocean  rushes  toward  this  center  of 
low  pressure  As  it  ascends  the  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
lavas,  it  is  cooled  by  expansion,  clouds  form,  and 
heavy  rams  result  When  shipping  was  confined  to 
sailboats,  mar  iners  regulated  then  schedule  of  voy- 
ages by  the  monsoons 

Mont,  Pol  de  (Karel  Maria  Polydoor  do  Mont) 
(p6l'  du  m5',  ka'rul  mare'u  p6»d6r'),  1857-1931, 
Flemish  poet  and  critic  He  was  curator  (1904-19) 
of  the  museum  of  fine  arts  at  Antwerp  In  his  art 
criticism  ho  defended  modern  tendencies,  and  m 
letters  he  worked  for  tho  Flemish  revival  He  wrote 
lyrics  and  short  stories  Some  of  his  poems  ate 
translated  in  Jethro  Bithell,  Contemporary  Flemish 
Poetry  (1917) 

montage:  see  MO  VINO  PICTURES  and  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Montagna,  Bartolomeo  (bartdlomiVft  mdntiVnya), 
c.  1450-1523,  Italian  painter.  He  was  tho  founder 
and  most  important  representative  oi  the  school  of 
Viceuza,  where  he  settled  in  1480  His  woiks,  al- 
ways religious  in  subject,  are  dignified  and  severe  in 
design  and  finely  colored  The  most  unpoi  tant  are 
a  series  of  frescoes  (damaged) ,  illustrating  the  life 
of  St.  Blase  (Church  of  San  Nazaro,  Verona),  an 
altarpiece,  Madonna  and  Child,  painted  for  the 
Church  of  San  Sebastiano,  Verona  (Academy,  Ven- 
ice), Madonna  Enthroned,  an  altarpiece  painted 
for  San  Michele  at  Viconza  (Milan),  Ecce  Homo 
(Louvre),  Madonna  and  Saints  (Johnson  Coll  , 
Philadelphia) ,  Madonna  and  Child  and  A  Lady  of 
Rank  as  St.  Juttina  of  Padua  (Metropolitan  Mua.J , 
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and  Madonna  and  Child  (National  Gall,  of  Art, 
Washington,  DC.)  See  Tancrod  Borenius,  The 
Painters  of  Vicenza  (1909) 

Montagnards:  see  MOUNTAIN,  THE 

Montagu,  Charles*  see  HALIFAX,  CHABLES  MON- 
TAGU, EARL  OF 

Montagu,  Edward:  see  SANDWICH,  EDWAHD  MON- 
TAGU, 1ST  KARL  OF 

Montagu,  Elizabeth  Robinson,  1720-1800,  English 
lady  noted  for  her  wit  and  beauty,  "queen  of  the 
BLUESTOCKINGS  "  Her  homo  was  frequented  by 
Johnson,  Walpolo,  Burke,  Reynolds,  and  other 
eminent  men  She  wrote  A  n  Essay  un  the  Writings 
and  Genius  of  Shakeapear  (1709),  defending  the 
baid  against  Voltaire's  condemnation  She  also 
conducted  a  voluminous  coirespondence,  which  was 
edited  in  pait  by  K  J  Chmenson  (1906)  and  in 
part  by  Reginald  Blunt  (1923) 

Montagu,  John*  see  SANDWICH,  JOHN  MONTAGU, 

4TH  EAHL  OF 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  1689-1762,  English 
wit  and  letter  water,  b  London,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Kingston  She  married  Edward  Wortley 
Montagu,  from  171(>  to  1718  ambassador  to  Tui- 
kov,  and  her  letters  from  Constantinople  are  among 
her  best  On  her  return  to  England  she  worked  to 
educate  the  public  in  the  use  of  inoculation  against 
smallpox  Pope,  who  had  been  her  fnend,  later  at- 
tacked her  viciously  in  Ins  satnes  In  l7<9  Lady 
Mary  separated  amicably  from  her  husband  and 
lived  in  France  and  Italv,  a  long  series  of  letters  to 
her  daughter,  Lady  Bute,  resulted  Her  Town 
Eclogues  (1747)  was  first  published  by  Edmund 
Cur  11  in  a  pirated  edition  entitled  Court  Poems  by  a 
Lady  of  Quality  (1710)  Her  letiers,  witty  and  in- 
formative, appeared  first  m  1763  and  in  many  edi- 
tions since  See  studies  hv  Lewis  Melville  (1925), 
Ins  Barry  (1928),  and  Lewis  Gibbs,  (1949) 

Montague,  Charles  Edward,  18()7-1928,  English 
journalist  arid  author,  b.  London,  grad  Oxford, 
1S87  He  joined  tho  staff  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  m  1890,  remaining  until  his  retirement  m 
1925  except  for  service  (1914-19)  m  the  First 
Woild  War ,  as  a  private  and  later  as  an  intelligence 
officer  His  war  experience  is  reflected  in  his  anti- 
war essays  and  novels  Among  his  best-known 
works  are  A  Hind  Let  Loose  (1910),  Disenchatit- 
mtnt  (1<)22),  Fifty  Particles  (1921),  The  Right 
Place  (1924),  essays,  Rough  Justice  (1926),  and 
Might  off  the  \fap  (1927) 

Montague,  William  Pepperell,  1873-,  Amenc  an  phi- 
losopher, b  Chelsea,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard  (B  A  , 
189b,  Ph  D  ,  1898)  In  190}  he  entered  the  depart- 
ment of  philosophy  at  Barnard,  where  he  remained, 
with  brief  absences,  until  his  retirement  as  pro- 
fessor emeritus  m  1947  His  philosophic  iy  stem  has 
been  developed  in  relation  to  scientific  discoveries, 
particularly  in  terms  of  mechanics  His  works  in- 
clude The  Ways  of  Knowing,  or,  The  Methods  of 
Philosophy  (1925),  lielief  Unbound  (19*0),  and  The 
Wai/s  of  Things  (1940) 

Montague  (mon'tugfl)  1  Town  (pop  7,582),  N 
Mass  ,  SE  of  (Greenfield,  bottled  1715,  set  off  from 
Sundcrland  1754  Turners  Falls  village,  in  the 
town,  was  the  site  of  the  first  darn  ac  loss  the  Con- 
necticut The  town  has  a  large  hv  droelec  trie  plant 
and  varied  industries  2  Resort  city  (pop  1,099), 
S  Mich  ,  at  the  head  of  White  Lake,  near  Lake 
Michigan  and  N  of  Muskegon,  me  as  a  village 
1883,  as  a  citv  1935  A  shipping  center,  it  has  a 
foundry  and  fisheries  Indian  mounds  are  near 

Montaigne.  Michel  Eyquem,  seigneur  de  (montari', 
Fr  mcbhcT  akcm'  sanvur'  du  inotrn'vu),  1533-92, 
l-renth  essayist  Bom  at  tho  Chateau  of  Mon- 
taigne in  P6i  igord,  he  was  tho  son  of  a  i  u  h  ( 'athohc 
father  and  a  Piotestnnt  mother  of  a  Portuguese 
Jewish  family  and  was  destined  for  a  life  of  com- 
fort and  honor  He  studied  foi  the  law,  held  a 
magistiacv  until  1570,  and  was  (1581-85)  major  of 
Boideaux  From  1571  he  lived  mostlv  in  a  rural 
retieat,  aloof  fiom  the  political  and  religious  quar- 
rels of  France  This  attitude  of  judicious  neutral- 
ity toward  life  is  reflected  in  his  immortal  Bssais 
(1st  ed  ,  1580,  1st  complete  ed  ,  1595),  which  with 
uony,  humor,  and  a  spontaneously  flowing  style 
incorporate  wise  judgments  on  all  human  affairs 
Thev  are  generally  considered  the  finest  examples 
of  the  KSflAY  ever  written  These  rambling  collec- 
tions of  peisonal  observations  minor  (hainungU 
the  author's  egocentric  and  gently  skeptical  views, 
succinctly  expressed  in  his  phrase,  "Quo  sais-je?" 
[what  do  I  know?)  Few  other  French  works  have 
been  so  widely  read  abroad,  and  perhaps  none  has 
had  such  influence  on  English  literature  Espe- 
cially famous  essays  are  "On  Friendship,"  com- 
memorating the  author's  relationship  with  fltienno 
do  la  BoMie  (d  1563),  the  bkeptical  "Apologio  do 
Raimond  Sebond,"  taking  its  name  fiom  the  work 
of  a  Catalan  theologian  which  Montaigne  had 
translated  (1569) t  and  "On  Books,"  giving  some 
account  of  Montaigne's  reading  The  old  standard 
translation  of  the  Essais  was  that  of  John  Florio, 
there  have  been  several  reeont  translations,  among 
them  those  of  E  J  Trechmann  (1927),  Jacob 
Zeithn  (1934-36),  and  George  B  Ives  (1947). 
Autobiographical  excerpts  edited  by  Marvin  Low- 
enthal  appeared  in  1935  E  J  Trechmann  trans- 
lated The  Diary  of  Montaigne's  Journey  to  Italy 
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in  1580  and  1581  (1929)  See  studios  by  M.  E 
Lowndes  (1898),  R  W  Bond  (1907),  and  Andrfi 
Gido  fEng  tr  ,  1933),  Donald  W  Frame,  Mon- 
taigne in  France  (1940) 

Montale,  Eugenio  (aooja'nvG  monta'Ift),  1896-,  Ital- 
ian poet  and  critic  After  serving  in  the  First 
World  War  he  was  an  editor  and  later  was  chief 
librarian  of  tho  Gabmetto  Vieusseux  library  in 
Florence,  retaining  the  post  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  Second  World  War  His  poetrv  attempts  to 
reconcile  external  and  internal  experience  and  has 
been  superficially  compared  to  that  of  T  S  Eliot 
His  two  volumes  are  Osn  <li  sfpjna  (1926)  and 
Le  occasioni  (1940)  Translations  of  them  have  ap- 
peared m  American  and  English  literary  journals, 
as  have  his  critical  writings 

Montalembert,  Charles  Forbes  Ren6  de  Tryon, 
comte  de  (sharl'  forbz'  runa'  du  treo'  kot'  du  mo- 
tah\bcV),  1S10-70,  French  statesman  and  writer, 
b  London  His  mother  came  of  an  old  Scottish 
family  After  much  travel  ho  went  to  Parih  (1830), 
where  he  became  associated  with  LAroiinAiUF  and 
LAMKNNAIS  in  the  Catholic  hbeial  movement, 
notably  in  editing  the  Aoemr  He  submitted  to 
the  papal  condemnation  of  the  journal  (1KV2)  and 
turned  to  a  studv  of  ecclesiastical  historv,  writing 
a  life  (18itj)  of  St  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  The  yeai 
before  he  had  begun  his  legislative  career  and  was 
always  a  leader  in  the  movement  for  civil  liberty 
and  the  freedom  of  the  Church  He  was  a  cele- 
brated orator  As  a  member  of  the  chamber  of 
peeis  he  sat  in  the  constituent  assembly  of  1848 
and  was  an  enthusiastic  republic  an  He  ceased  to 
hupport  Louis  Napoleon  aftei  his  coup  d'etat 
(1851)  and  was  the  chief  (often  the  only )  figure  in 
the  early  public  liberal  opposition  to  the  empeior 
( 1852-57)  His  groat  ambition  was  to  make  liber  al- 
isrn  a  characteristic  of  Catholicism  He  opposed 
beforehand  the  enunciation  of  the  dogma  of  papal 
infallibility,  but  later  accepted  it  Montalembcrt's 
principal  (though  incomplete)  work  still  invalu- 
able, w  Lea  Moinc*  de  V 'otculmU  (7  vols  ,  lXbO-77, 
Erig  tr  ,  Monks  of  the  West,  7  vols  ,  1861-79) 

Montalembert,  Marc  Ren£,  marquis  de  (mark' 
runa'  nvirke'  du  rnOtalabeV),  1714  18OO,  French 
military  engineer  He  continued  the  theories  of 
Vauban  and  favored  erecting  chains  of  detathed 
forts  around  a  c  itadel,  c  reatmg  the  effec  t  of  an  en- 
trcnched  camp  with  massed  fire  power  In  the 
I'rench  Revolution  he  emigrated  but  responded 
when  Lazare  Carnot  summoned  him  bac  k  for  serv- 
ic  o  to  the  nation 

Montalvan,  Juan  Pe>ez  de-  see  PEREZ  DE  MONTAL- 

Montana  (mSnta'nu),  state  (146,316  sq  mi  ,  1940 
pop  559,456,  1949  estimated  pop  521,000),  NW 
United  States,  m  tho  Hockv  Mt  region,  admitted 
1889  as  the  41st  state  Hni-v*  is  the  capital, 
BiiTTh  is  the  largest  citj  ,  and  other  places  of  im- 
portance are  GRJ  vr  FALLS,  Bn  LINC,S,  and  Mis- 
BOULA  The  state  lies  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
United  State's,  south  of  the  Canadian  provinces  of 
British  Columbia,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan 
Elsewhere  Montana  is  bordered  bv  North  Dakota 
and  South  Dakota  on  the  east,  by  Wyoming  and 
Idaho  on  the  south,  and  bv  Idaho  on  the  west 
Much  of  the  western  boundary  is  marked  by  the 
crest  of  the  loftv  Bitter  root  Range,  and  the  com- 
plex chains  of  the  Rockies  dominate  the  westem 
section  with  high  granite  peaks,  gi  een  forests,  blue 
lakes,  and  such  natural  wonders  as  those  of  GLA- 
CH  K  NATIONM,  PARK  The  mountains  have,  how- 
ever, offered  more  than  massive  beauty,  for  within 
and  on  tho  edge  of  the  mountainous  region  are 
found  the  fabulous  mineral  deposits  that  have 
made  Montana  bost  known  to  the  v\o>ld — coppei, 
silver,  gold,  2inc,  lead,  manganese,  and  sapphires 
Tho  eastern  part  of  tho  state  is  known,  too,  for  its 
natural  gas  and  petroleum,  and  there  aio  vast  coal 
deposits  not  vet  roallv  exploited  Yet  tho  Gioat 
Plains  of  the  east  have  been  pet  haps  moie  impoi- 
tant  for  the  high  grass  that  once  nourished  roving 
heids  of  buffalo  and  later  fed  tho  cattle  and  sheep 
of  huge  ranches  The  plains  were  hioken,  too,  for 
many  acres  of  wheat,  despite  the  danger  s  of  ch  ought 
Small  farming  has  not  flourished  too  well  on  the 
plains  because  of  the  lack  of  ram,  and  seveie  years 
have  driven  the  farmeis  forth  and  made  farming 
communities  into  ghost  towns  In  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  state  about  the  Mat  head  uvei  system 
and  around  tho  Kootonai,  small  fanning,  aided  by 
irrigation,  has  been  more  successful,  and  some  of 
the  mountain  valleys  are  fertile  The  eastern  re- 
gion is  drained  by  the  Missouri,  w  Inch  logins  effec- 
tively in  Montana  where  the  thine-  forks  join,  and 
by  its  tributaries,  the  Milk,  the  Marias,  the  Sun, 
and  especially  the  YELIOWSTONK  Important  to- 
day for  hydroelectric  development  and  fot  litiga- 
tion, tho  riveis  were  avenues  of  tiavel  for  the  In- 
dians (the  Blackfoot,  tho  Sioux,  the  Shoshcme,  the 
Aiapaho,  the  Kootonai,  the  Cheyenne,  tho  Flat- 
head,  and  others)  and  for  the  eaily  exploiers  of  tho 
country  The  first  white  men  to  cross  the  not  them 
plains  were  probably  two  Fienohmen  fiom  Canada, 
Piene  and  Francois  Gaultier,  but  the  region  was 
not  really  known  until  after  most  of  Montana  had 
passed  to  tho  United  States  with  the  LOUISI\NA 
PURCHASE  (1803)  Tho  LEWIS  AND  Cr,  \RK  »  XPEDI- 
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TION  passed  westward  across  Montana  m  1805,  and 
in  that  same  year  the  fur  traders  arrived  Francois 
Antoine  Laroque  and  his  North  West  Fur  Com- 
pany men  from  Canada  explored  the  Yellowstone 
In  1807  the  first  trading  post  in  Montana  (at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bighorn)  was  established  by  tho  men 
of  Manuel  Lisa,  corning  up  the  Missouri  from  8t 
Louis  For  some  years  both  the  Canadian  and  the 
American  traders  opened  the  territory  David 
THOMPSON  of  the  North  West  Company  built  sev- 
eial  posts  m  NW  Montana  between  1807  and  1812, 
and  beaver  m  the  mountain  streams  and  lakes  at- 
tracted Andrew  Henry  and  the  later  MOUNTAIN 
Mr  N  The  American  Fur  Company  with  its  posts 
on  the  Missouii  dominated  the  later  jears  of  fur 
trade,  which  diminished  in  the  1840s  Montana 
was  still  a  wildoi  ness  of  forest  and  grass,  with  a  few 
trading  posts  and  some  missions  established  by 
such  stalwart  men  as  Father  P  J  DE  SMET 
Settlers  wete  then  swarming  to  the  Oregon  country 
and  later  to  the  gold  fields  of  California,  but  Mon- 
tana saw  only  a  few  of  these  transients  IM>RT 
BtNTON  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Missouri 
did  rise  to  prominence  as  m  inland  port  Between 
1859  and  1863  Capt  John  Mullan  built  a  wagon 
road  from  Fort  Benton  across  the  Rockies  to  Walla 
Walla,  Wash  ,  but  the  Indians  menaced  the  travel 
of  white  men  across  the  land,  and  it  was  only  in  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  that  Montana  began  to  grow 
The  first  growth  was  the  rapid,  boisterous,  and  un- 
stable expansion  of  a  gold  rush  The  discovery  of 
gold  brought  gold  seekers  to  mushrooming  tamps 
at  Banrmek  (1862)  and  Virginia  City  (1864)  Crude 
shanty  towns  wero  built  with  the  dominant  saloons 
and  dance  halls,  evanescent  settlements  as  colorful 
and  perhaps  even  more  lawless  than  earlier  camps 
m  California  The  Federal  government,  partly  to 
provide  some  soi  t  of  order,  set  Montana  off  as  a 
territory  m  1864,  but  the  experiences  of  the  first 
governors,  Sidney  Edgerton  who  had  to  flee,  and 
Thomas  t  rant  is  Mr  AGIO  n  who  died  my  steriouslv , 
showed  that  Jaw  and  order  did  not  come  oasilv  to 
Montana,  where  Northern  and  Southern  sym- 
pathizers among  the  miners  were  fighting  tho  Civil 
War  m  then  own  way  After  the  war  the  grass- 
lands attracted  ranchers,  the  first  cattle  were 
brought  in  from  Texas  over  the  Bozeman  Trail  in 
1806  Yet  it  was  not  until  after  the  Sioux  Wars 
were  ended  that  ranching  was  safe,  for  the  Sioux 
did  not  tamely  submit  to  having  their  land  taken 
from  them  and  m  1876  at  the  battle  of  the  Little 
Bighorn  won  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  Indian  vic- 
tories in  annihilating  George  A  CUSTER  and  hia 
force  They  were,  however,  subdued,  and  the  gal- 
lant venture  of  Chief  JOSEPH  of  the  Nez  Perce  had 
its  pitiful  end  in  Montana  The  great  ranches 
spread  out  across  the  plains  and  cow  towns  that 
were  to  grow  to  cities  such  as  Billings  and  Missoula 
sprang  up  as  the  railroads  were  driven  westward 
Mining  continued  to  dominate  Montana  The  dis- 
covery of  siher  at  Butte  (1875)  was  followed 
(c  1880)  by  chscoveiy  of  copper  at  that  "richest 
hill  on  earth  "  Montana's  fate  was  thereafter 
linked  to  copper,  and  Av\coNn\  became  a  house- 
hold word  The  Titans  of  the  mines,  Marcus  DALY 
and  William  A  CL\RK,  contested  bitterly  not  only 
for  ownership  of  the  deposits  but,  for  political  con- 
trol, and  their  rivalry  wui+  fought  out  by  the  miners 
with  actual  bloodshed  F  Augustus  HMNZE  also 
entered  the  scramble  for  the  copper,  but  his  bril- 
liant promotional  schemes  came  to  nothing,  and 
ultimately  one  big  company  (the  \inalgamated, 
later  the  Anaconda)  ruled  triumphant,  exercising 
some  control  over  state  affairs  as  well  as  over  ita 
private  interests  There  were  struggles  between 
the  company  and  tho  workmgmen  that  led  to 
bloodshed  and  disorder  but  led  also  to  some  early 
measures  for  social  security  The  dwellers  in  the 
rough  mining  towns  have  been  peculiarly  depend- 
ent on  the  general  economy,  for  their  veiv  living  is 
conditioned  on  tho  market  price  of  copper  The 
mines  have,  however,  contributed  a  very  largo  per- 
centage of  the  state's  wealth  The  ranthes  after 
the  coming  of  the  railroad  suffered  from  the  "wheat 
boom"  fostered  by  James  J  Hill  and  other  railroad 
men  for  the  development  of  the  1  mds  of  E  Mon- 
tana Farmers  were  bi ought  out  bv  the  tramload 
and  hopefully  sowed  giam  m  the  sec. on d  decade  of 
tho  20th  cent  The  yield  of  w  he  U  \v  as  great  and 
the  golden  promises  seemed  fulfilled,  but  not  for 
long  The  great  drought  of  1919  and  the  conse- 
quent dust  stoum  seared  the  fields,  and  in  the 
1920s  the  faimb  began  to  dis<ippeat  as  lapidly  as 
they  had  come  Bv  the  tune  of  the  gieat  national 
depression  m  1929  Mont-ma  was  already  accus- 
tomed to  depiession  In  the  1930s  and  1940s  the 
population  of  the  state  continued  to  shrink  Vigor- 
ous measuieb  weie  tiiken  for  planning  and  resettle- 
ment Federal  projects  foi  dams  and  for  irrigation 
— on  the  Missouri  itself  and  on  tho  Yellowstone, 
the  Manas,  the  Sun,  and  elsewheie — had  opened 
many  acres  to  cultivation  bv  the  late  1940s  Grac- 
ing lands  have  also  been  subjected  to  planned  use. 
Hydioolectric  water  powei  is  being  developed,  and 
the  demand  for  copper  in  the  Second  Woild  War 
helped  to  restoie  balance  to  an  economy  that  still 
has  some  of  the  vigorous  charactei  istics  of  a  fron- 
tier society.  The  chief  state  institutions  of  higher 
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learning  are  included  m  the  system  called  the  Univ 
of  Montana.  See  C.  B  Glasscock,  The  War  of  the 
Copper  Kings  (1935);  C.  P  Connolly,  The  Devil 
Learns  to  Vote  (1938),  Federal  Writers'  Project. 
Montana  (1939),  N  C  Abbott,  Montana  in  the 
Making  (1939),  M  G.  Burlmgatne,  The  Montana 
Frontier  (1942),  J.  K  Howard,  Montana,  High, 
Wule,  ana  Handsome  (1943) 

Montana,  University  of,  the  state  sv  stern  of  higher 
education  constituted  1913,  with  headquarteis  at 
Helena,  under  the  executive  control  of  a  chancellor 
It  comprises  six  units  Montana  State  Umv  (co- 
educational, chartered  1893),  at  Miasoula,  with  a 
college  of  aria  and  sciences,  schools  of  business  ad- 
ministration, education,  forestry,  journalism,  law, 
music,  and  phnrmacv,  a  biological  station  (at  Flat- 
head  Lake),  and  a  state  foi estrv  experiment  sta- 
tion; Montana  State  College  (1893),  at  Boseman. 
with  divisions  of  agriculture,  engineering,  house- 
hold and  industrial  arts,  and  science,  Montana 
School  of  Mines  (1893),  at  Butte,  with  the  state 
bureau  of  mines  and  geology,  Montana  State  Nor- 
mal College  (1893),  at  Dillon,  Eastern  Montana 
State  Normal  School  (1925).  at  Billings,  and 
Northern  Montana  College  (junior,  1913),  at 
Havre 

Montafies,  Juan  Martinez  (hwan'  marte'nPth  m5n- 
tan'y&O.  c.  1568-1649,  Spanish  sculptor,  justly 
famous  for  his  poh  chrome  figures  in  wood  Most 
of  his  work  wa»  done  for  the  churohes  and  convents 
of  Seville,  where  it  still  remains  He  is  l>est  known 
for  his  beautiful  and  naturalistic  interpretations  of 
the  Crucifixion  and  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
A  portrait  of  Montafies  by  Velazquez  is  in  the 
Prado 

Montamsm  (mon'tunlzm),  enthusiastic  Christian 
movement  of  the  2d  rent  It  aroh>e  in  Phrvgia 
(c.172)  under  the  leadership  of  a  certain  Montanus 
and  two  piophetesses,  whose  entranced  utterances 
were  deemed  oracles  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Because 
they  had  an  instant  expectation  of  Judgment  Da\ 
they  encouraged  ecstatic  prophesying  and  severe 
asceticism.  They  behoved  that  a  Cluistian  fallen 
from  grace  could  never  be  redeemed,  in  opposition 
to  the  Catholic  view  that,  since  the  sinner's  con- 
trition restored  him  to  grace,  the  Church  must  re- 
ceive him  again  Montamsm  antagonized  the 
Church  because  the  sect  claimed  a  superior  sanctity 
arising  from  divine  inspiration.  Whereas  Catholics 
were  permitted  to  flee  persecution,  Montaniste 
were  told  to  seek  it  When  the  Moutani&ta  began 
to  set  up  a  hieraichv  of  their  own,  the  Catholic 
leaders,  fearing  the  loss  of  the  cohesion  characteris- 
tic of  persecuted  CHRISTIANITV,  denounced  the 
movement  Even  the  great  Tisim  LLIAN  could  not 
save  Montanism,  and  it  died  as  a  sect  (c  220),  ex- 
cept in  isolated  areas  of  Phrvgia,  wheie  it  continued 
to  the  7th  cent  But  the  pumtic  anti-intellectual 
movement  had  many  descendants — NOVATIAN, 
DONATISM,  the  CATHARI,  and  even  SWEDI*  NBORO 
and  Edward  IKVINO 

Montargis  (mdtiirzhe'),  town  (pop  13,529)  Loiret 
dept ,  NT  central  France,  in  Oi  leanais  It  is  an 
agricultural  maiket  with  paper  mills  and  tanneries 
Once  a  royal  residence,  it  has  kept  a  medieval  as- 
pect The  younger  Mirabeau  was  born  at  the 
near-by  Castle  of  Bignon  For  the  story  of  the 
Dog  of  Montargis,  see  AUBRY  UK  MONTDIDIER. 
Montaoban  (matdba').  city  (pop  23,016;,  capital  of 
Tarn-et-Garonne  dept ,  8  I  ranre  The  Tarn  river 
IB  crossed  here  bv  a  14th-century  bridge  built  of 
brick.  Montauban  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Albi- 
genaes  in  the  13th  cent  and  in  the  16th  cent  be- 
came a  Huguenot  centei  The  cathedral  (17th- 
18th  cent )  contains  a  celebiated  painting  bv 
INGRES,  who  was  born  here  The  city  has  textile 
mills. 

Montaak  Point  (mon't6k"),  eastern  extremity  of  the 
south  peninsula  of  Long  Island,  HE  N  Y  It  has 
been  the  site  of  a  lighthouse  since  1795  The  area 
is  included  in  Mont  auk  Point  State  Park 
Montbeiiard  (mSbalyar'),  town  (pop  13,696),  Doubs 
dept ,  E  France,  on  the  Rhone- Rhine  Canal  It 
has  manufactures  of  watches,  hardware,  and  tex- 
tiles With  the  surrounding  countryside  Montbe- 
liard  constituted  after  the  12th  cent  a  county  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  The  county  passed 
(1397)  to  the  counts  (later  dukes)  of  Wurttem- 
berg,  who  held  it,  with  interruptions,  until  the 
French  Revolution  As  a  result,  Montbeiiard  ac- 
cepted the  Reformation  Captured  (1793)  by  the 
French,  it  was  formally  ceded  to  France  by  the 
Treaty  of  Luneville  (1801)  The  castle  of  the 
counts  of  Montbehard  was  rebuilt  in  the  18th  cent 
Cuvier  was  born  here 

Mont  Blanc  (mO  blfi'),  Alpine  massif,  on  the  Franco- 
Italian  border  SE  of  Geneva  Its  highest  point 
(16,772  ft )  lies  in  France  The  southeastern 
(Italian)  face  is  a  massive  wail,  on  the  noithwest- 
ern  slopes  are  numerous  glaciers,  the  largest  of 
which  (the  MER  I>E  GLACE)  flows  into  the  valley  of 
CHAMONIX  Mont  Blanc  was  first  ascended  in  1786 
by  Dr.  Michel  Paccard  of  Chamomx  and  in  1787 
bv  H  B  de  SAUSSURE  of  Geneva.  See  Edward 
Whvmper,  Chamomx  and  Mont  Blanc  (1896) 
Montctlm,  Louis  Joseph  de,  (m&ntkfim',  Fr  lw«' 
xh6zef  da  mSkalm'),  1712-59,  French  general 
His  name  m  fuller  foi  m  was  Louis  Joseph  de  Mont- 
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calm-Gozon,  marquis  de  Samt-Veran.  A  veteran 
of  the  War  of  the  Polish  Succession  and  tho  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession,  he  was  sent  (1756)  to  de- 
fend Canada  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  His 
position  was  subordinate  to  that  of  VaudrouQ,  gov- 
ernor of  New  France,  and  protests  to  the  home  au- 
thorities against  the  dishonesty  of  tho  provincial 
admmisti  ation  and  the  evil  consequences  of  di- 
vided command  were  without  avail  Montcalm's 
capture  of  Fort  Ontario  at  Oswego  (1756)  restored 
control  of  Lake  Ontario  to  France,  and  he  besieged 
and  captured  (1757)  Fort  William  Henry,  on  Lake 
George,  but  the  victory  was  raaried  by  the  massacre 
of  English  pusoners  by  his  Indian  allies,  although 
Montcahn  finally  restored  order  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  In  1758  Montcalm  concentrated  a  force  of 
3,800  at  Ticonderoga  and  successfully  withstood 
an  attack  by  a  large  Bi  itish  force  under  Gen  James 
Abeiciomby  In  1759  Montcalm,  still  handicapped 
by  Vaudrouil's  intei  feronce,  successfully  defended 
Quebec  against  the  siege  of  Gen  James  WOLFE  un- 
til the  strategy  of  the  English  effected  an  open 
engagement  (see  ABRAHAM,  PLAINS  ot)  Tho  Brit- 
ish weie  victorious  (Sept  13,  1759),  but  both  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm  were  killed  A  classic  account  is 
that  of  Francis  Parknian,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe 
(1884).  For  bibliography,  see  I  HfcNt  H  AND  INDIAN 
W\R8  See  also  biography  by  Thomas  Chapais 
(191 1) ,  \\  illiam  Wood,  The  Passing  of  Xtw  France 
(1914),  H  R  diagram,  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  (rev 
ed  ,  1920) 

Montclair,  residential  town  (pop  39,807),  NE  N  J  , 
NNW  of  Newark,  called  Cranotown  (for  Jaspoi 
Crane,  who  settled  here  in  1669)  until  incorpora- 
tion in  1868  as  Montclair  It  has  a  state  teachers 
college  (1908)  and  an  ait  museum  (1918)  contain- 
ing works  of  George  Inness,  who  lived  hoie 
Mont-de-Marsan  (mo'-du-marsS'),  town  (pop 
11,929),  capital  of  Landes  dept ,  SW  France,  in  the 
LANDKS  of  Gasc  onv 

Mont-Dore  (md-dcV),  town  (pop.  2,165),  Puy-de- 
D6me  dept ,  SE  central  France,  in  the  Auvorgne 
nits  It  is  dominated  by  the  Puj  do  Sancy  (6,187 
ft ),  highest  peak  of  tho  Mont-Dore  mountain 
group  A  thermal  station  frequented  since  Roman 
times  for  respiratory  diseases,  it  is  now  also  a  win- 
ter sports  center. 

Monte  Alban  (mon'ta  alban'),  ancient  city,  t  7  mi 
from  Oaxaca,  SW  Mexico,  capital  of  the  ZAPOTEC 
Monte  Alban  was  built  on  an  aitificially  leveled, 
rocky  promontoiy  above  the  Valley  of  Oaxaca 
Located  around  an  enoimous  plaza  c  1,000  ft  long 
and  650  ft  wide  are  long,  low  buildings  (c  30  ft. 
high)  set  off  by  sunken  courts  and  stairwa\s  The 
tombs,  particularly  Tomb  7,  have  yielded  great 
archaeological  treasure— jewelry  of  gold,  copper, 
jade,  rock  crystal,  obsidian,  and  tuiquoiso  mosaic 
and  bone  and  wood  carving  showing  elaborate  re- 
ligious symbolism  Excavation  was  begun  (1931) 
by  the  Mexican  archaeologist,  Alfonso  Ca»o  The 
Zapotec  apparently  had  an  advanced  culture  here 
c  200  B  C  and  already  were  using  the  bar  and  dot 
system  of  numerals  used  by  the  Maya  The  final 
epoch  (HOO-1521),  terminated  by  the  Spanish 
Conquest,  covers  the  ascendancy  of  the  Mixtec, 
when  the  Zapotec  were  driven  fiom  Monte  Alban 
and  MITLA  To  this  period  belongs  Tomb  7  A 
cultural  link  with  the  TOITEC  is  evident. 
Montebello  (mdntlhe'lo),  village  (pop  1,266),  S 
Que  ,  on  the  Ottawa  river  ENE  of  Ottawa  It  is  a 
summer  resort  in  a  lumbering  and  farming  area 
Louis  Joseph  Papiueau  lived  here  after  1864 
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Montebello  (m6ntlbe"l&),  city  (1940  pop  8,016, 
1950  special  census  pop  21,670),  8  Calif,  SE  of 
Los  \ngeles,  inc  1920  Oil  wells  aio  within  the 
cit>  limits  as  well  as  in  tho  surrounding  region,  and 
the  area  produces  truck  and  flowers 

Monte  Carlo  (m6n*te  kar'lo,  Fr  mOta'  karl6'), 
famous  gambling  resort  (pop.  c  7,967),  principality 
of  MONACO,  on  the  Mediterranean  on  the  French 
RIVIER\  It  is  noted  for  its  sceneiy  and  its  fine 
villas  and  luxurious  hotels.  Thousands  of  visitors 
come  here  each  year,  atti acted  by  its  world-famous 
casino,  and  the  gambling  concession,  granted  m 
1861,  gives  the  pi  incipahty  most  of  its  revenue 

Monte  Cassmo  (mon'te  kusS'nfj,  Ital  mon'ta  kas- 
s6'no),  monastery  on  a  hill,  1,702  ft  high,  overlook- 
ing the  town  of  Cawsino,  Latmni,  central  Italy  The 
abbey  was  founded  c  529  by  St  BENFINCT  of  Nur- 
sia,  whose  rule  became  that  of  all  Benedictine 
houses  m  the  world.  Monte  Cassmo  was  through- 
out the  centuries  one  of  the  great  centers  of  Chris- 
tian learning  and  piety,  its  influence  on  European 
civilisation  is  immeasurable  (see  BENEDICTINES) 
It*  greatest  abbot  after  St  Benedict  was  Desiderius 
(later  Pope  VICTOR  III)  The  buildings  of  the 
abbey  were  destroyed  four  times  by  the  Lombards 
(58 1) ,  by  the  Arabs  (883) ,  b>  an  earthquake  ( 1 349) , 
and,  after  then*  restoration  in  the  17th  cant ,  by  a 
concentrated  Allied  aerial  bombardment  in  1944 
(see  CASHING)  The  German  garrison,  who  had 
uaed  the  abbey  as  a  fortress,  easily  survived  the 
bombing  in  previously  dug  caves,  but  the  buildings 
were  flattened  and  most  of  their  art  treasures  de- 
stroyed A  considerable  part  of  the  invaluable 
manuscripts  of  the  library  had  been  put  into  safety 
by  the  monks.  Several  reconstruction  projects 
were  under  consideration  in  1049, 


Montecatini  (radn'fcftkate'ne).  town  (pop.  8,292), 
Tuscany,  central  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apen- 
nines It  is  a  popular  health  resort,  noted  for  its 
warm  saline  springs 

Monte  Crlito  (mon*t£  krf'stO,  Ital.  mon'ta  kre'sto), 
small  rocky  island,  area  c  4  sq  mi  ,  belonging  to 
Italy,  m  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  between  Corsica  and 
the  Italian  coast  It  became  famous  because  of  the 
novel  by  Alexandra  Dumas  pare,  The  Count  of 
Monte  Cri&to 

Montecuccull  or  Montecuccoli,  Ralmondo,  conte  di 
(rlmSn'do  kOn'ta  d?  m5n*takS5k'kooie,  -k5le), 
1609-81,  Italian  field  marshal  in  the  imperial  servk  o 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Thirty  Years  War 
and  m  1601  was  sent  to  Hungary  to  take  tho  field 
against  the  Turks  His  victory  (1664)  at  Szent- 
Gotthard  was  tho  first  serious  blow  to  Turkish  power 
in  Hungan  Subsequently  Montec  uccuh  command- 
ed imperial  fortes  in  tho  Dutch  War  of  1672-78 
with  indifferent  suuess  He  was  made  a  prince 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  After  his  retire- 
ment he  wrote  works  on  military  subjects. 
Montefiore,  Sir  Moses  Halm  (m6n"tW66're),  1784- 
1885,  BriUsh- Jewish  plulanthiopist,  b  Leghorn 
He  became  affiliated  with  the  Rothschilds  and  ac- 
cumulated a  fot  tune  on  the  London  stock  exchange, 
retiring  (1821)  from  business  to  devote  himself  to 
philanthropy  and  to  the  securing  of  political  and 
civil  emancipation  fot  Jews  in  England  He  was 
sheriff  of  London  (18  i7),  was  made  a  baronet  in 
1846,  and  as  piosident  (1835-74)  of  the  Board  of 
Deputies  of  Biitish  Jews  worked  to  alleviate  du>- 
cnminatoiy  piactices  against  Jews  in  Europe  He 
founded  a  hospital  and  girls'  school  in  Jerusalem  in 
1855  and  was  influential  in  stimulating  tho  rise  of 
Jewish  nationalism,  out  of  which  developed  mod- 
ern political  Zionism  The  Diaries  of  *S'tr  \Iogesand 
Lady  Montefinre  appealed  in  1890  Sec  biogiaphies 
by  Lucicn  Wolf  (1S84),  Eugen  Wolbe  (1<)09),  and 
Paul  Goodman  (1025) 

Montego  Bay  (monte'gd),  port  (pop  11,560),  on 
NW  Jamaica,  British  West  Indies  A  rail  ter- 
minua  with  an  ex<  client  harbor,  Montego  Bay  is, 
next  to  KINC.STON,  the  most  important  port  and 
commercial  city  on  the  island  In  winter  it  is  u 
popular  tounst  resort 

Montejo,  Francisco  de  (fr  mthe'skO  dft  mOntu'ho), 
b  c  1473  01  c  1479,  d  c  1548,  Spanish  conquista- 
doi  After  considerable  cxpeiumee  in  the  New 
World,  he  was  commissioned  adelartiado  to  conquer 
the  Maya  of  YUOATVN,  but  failed  in  his  attempt 
(1527-28)  to  conquer  the  peninsula  from  the  oast  Ho 
wont  to  Mexico  and  then,  by  first  subduing  Tabasco 
(1530),  conducted  (1531  35)  a  campaign  from  the 
west  Paitially  successful  at  first,  he  was  foiced  to 
withdraw  because  the  Maya  rose  against  him,  ami 
his  men,  finding  no  boot\ ,  deserted  Disillusioned 
and  impoverished,  he  leturned  to  Mexico  and  in 
1640  entrusted  tho  conquest  to  his  son,  Francisco 
de  Montejo,  who  effectively  subdued  the  wentoin 
part  from  1540  to  1542  and,  after  a  genet ul  Indian 
upusing  had  boon  quelled,  finally  conqueied  the 
eastein  poition  m  1546 

Monteleone  di  Calabna,  Italy  see  VIBO  VALENTIA 
Montello  (m&ntf'ld),  citv  (pop  1,138),  to  seat  of 
Marquotto  co  ,  central  Wis  ,  N  of  Portage  and  on 
the  Fox ,  settled  1849,  me  as  a  city  1D38  There  are 
granite  quarries 

Montemayor,  Jorge  de  (hor'ha  da  mon'tanuivcV), 
c  1520-1561,  Spanish  poet  and  novelist  Bom  in 
Portugal,  he  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Spam  and 
wrote  in  Spanish  His  chief  work  is  tho  first  and 
most  renowned  of  Spanish  pastoral  novels,  Diana 
(1559'),  which  has  some  of  his  songs  Muny  edi- 
tions of  this  book  and  translations  ui  different  lan- 
guages weie  published  Tho  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  and  L'Antrte  of  Honore  d'Urfe  show  its  in- 
fluence Montoma>or  w.a»  also  a  professional  mu- 
sician 

Montemezzi,  Italo  (S'tUl6  mSnturneVtse'),  1875-, 
Italian  operatic  c  omposer,  studied  at  the  Milan 
Conservatory  His  first  and  greatest  success  wah. 
his  L'amore  dn  tre  re  [the  love  of  tho  three  kings! 
(Milan,  1913),  composed  in  the  tradition  of  Italian 
romantic  opera.  La  ntivt  (Milan,  1918)  is  baaed  on 
a  tragedy  by  D'Annunzio  L'incantesimo  (1943)  is 
a  one-act  opera  written  and  broadcast  in  the 
United  States 

Montenegro  (m6n"tune'gro),  Serbo-Croatian  Crna 
Gora  (tsur'na  go'rii),  autonomous  republic  (5,343 
sq  mi.,  pop  376,573),  SW  Yugoslavia,  bounded  bv 
the  Adriatic  Sea  on  the  southwest,  Bosnia  and 
Hercegovma  on  tho  northwest,  Serbia  on  the  north- 
east, and  Albania  on  the  southeast  Both  its 
names  mean  "black  mountain  "  Titograd  (for- 
merly Podgorica)  is  the  capital  Situated  at  the 
southern  end  of  tho  Dmario  Alps,  Montenegro  is 
nearly  entirely  mountainous  and  difficult  of  access 
It  consists  of  two  regions,  tho  barren  karst  of 
Montenegro  proper,  on  the  west,  is  separated  by 
the  Zeta  river  and  plain  from  the  higher  Brda,  on 
the  east,  which  has  forests  and  pastures  Sheep 
and  goat  raising  are  important  occupations  Agri- 
culture, mainly  in  tho  Zeta  valley  and  near  the 
Lake  of  SCUTARI  (which  forms  part  of  the  Alba- 
nian border),  is  poorly  developed  There  are  only 
home  industries,  and  transportation  is  poor.  CB- 
TINJD,  Niksic,  and  KOTOR  (the  main  port)  are  tho 
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principal  towns.  The  Montenegrin  people  are 
Serbs,  belonging  mostly  to  the  Orthodox  faith.  For 
500  year*— from  the  14th  to  the  19th  cent.— th«ir 
principal  activity  was  to  fight  the  Turks,  who 
never  entirely  conquered  their  mountain  strong- 
hold. In  Tennyson's  words,  "They  kept  their 
faith,  their  freedom,  and  their  height,/  Chaste, 
frugal,  savage,  armed  by  day  and  night,/  Against 
the  Turk  "  The  region  constituting  present  Mon- 
tenegro was  in  the  14th  cent,  the  virtually  inde- 
pendent principality  of  Zeta  in  the  Serbian  empire. 
After  Serbia  was  defeated  by  the  Turks  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Kossovo  (1389),  Montenegro  continued  to 
resist  and  became  a  refuge  for  Serbian  nobles  who 
fled  the  Turkish  yoke.  The  sultans  did  not  for- 
mally recognise  Montenegrin  independence,  but, 
although  they  thrice  destroyed  Cetinje,  they  never 
succeeded  in  making  Montenegro  tributary  How- 
ever, the  princes  of  Montenegro  ruled  only  a  small 
part  of  the  present  republic,  the  rest  being  gov- 
erned by  Turkey  and  by  Venice,  which  held  Kotor. 
Prom  1616  until  1851  the  rule  of  Montenegro  was 
vested  in  the  prince-bishops  (called  vladtkas)  of 
Cetinje,  these  were  assisted  by  civil  governors 
Social  organisation,  geared  almost  exclusively  to 
the  needs  of  war,  was  largely  military  and  patri- 
archal With  DANILO  I  (Damlo  Petrovich  of  Nie- 
gosh),  who  ruled  from  1690  to  1735,  tho  episcopal 
succession  was  made  hereditary  in  tho  Niegosh 
family,  tho  office  pawning  ordinarily  from  unc  le  to 
nephew,  because  the  bishops  could  not  marry 
Damlo  I  also  inaugurated  (1715)  tho  traditional 
alliance  of  Montenegro  with  Russia,  the  emperors 
of  Russia  were  henceforth  considered  as  at  least  tho 
spiritual  suzerains  of  the  vladikas  Peter  I,  who 
reigned  from  1782  to  1830,  defied  both  France  and 
Austria  when  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Fonmo  (1797) 
transferred  the  Venetian  possession  of  Kotor  to 
Austria,  but  he  failed  to  obtain  the  coveted  port 
He  instituted  internal  reforms  and  sought  to  ond 
tho  blood  fcuda  and  lawlessness  that  had  become  a 
traditional  way  of  life  He  was  canonized  as  a 
saint  after  his  death  Peter  II  (reigned  1830-51), 
a  gifted  poot,  continued  hia  predecessor's  work  of 
reform  and  fostered  a  revival  of  learning  and  cul- 
ture, aside  from  occasional  border  warfaie,  ho  lived 
in  relative  peace  with  his  neighbors,  Turkey  and 
Austria  DANU.O  II,  who  BIK  ceoded  him,  secular- 
ized his  principality  m  1851  and  transferred  his 
ecclesiastic  function  to  an  archbishop  Under 
NICHOLAS  I  (reigned  1800-1918)  Montenegro  was 
formally  recognized  as  an  independent  state  at  tho 
Congress  of  Berlin  (1878),  which  vastly  increased 
its  territory  and  gave  it  a  narrow  outlet  on  tho 
Adnatic  In  19lO  Nicholas  proclaimed  himself 
king  He  fought  Turkey  in  the  BAI  KAV  WARS  and 
took  Scutari  m  1913,  but  was  forced  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  European  powers  to  ovac  uate  it  Mon- 
tenegro did,  however,  receive  part  of  tho  territory 
claimed  by  newly  independent  ALHANTA,  and  when 
the  First  World  War  broke  out  (1914),  the  Mon- 
tenegrins invaded  Albania  Montenegro  declared 
war  on  Austria  in  Aug  ,  1914,  but  lato  m  1915  it 
was  overrun  by  Austro-German  forces  In  Nov., 
1918,  a  national  assembly  declared  Nicholas  de- 
posed and  effected  the  union  of  Montenegro  with 
Serbia  The  new  constitution  (1946)  of  Yugosla- 
via made  Montenegro  aii  autonomous  peoples  re- 
public and  enlarged  its  territory  by  adding  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Dalmatian  coast 

Montereau,  Pierre  de .  see  MONTRHUIL,  PIERRE  DB. 

Monterey  (mon'turft)  1  City  (pop  10,084),  S 
Calif ,  on  Monterey  Bay  and  S  of  San  Francisco. 
Rich  in  historic  tradition,  it  is  today  a  resort  and 
the  home  of  many  artists  and  authors  The  bay  was 
entered  and  named  by  Sebastian  Vizcaino  in  1602. 
In  1770  Caspar  de  Portold  established  a  presidio 
(now  a  U  8  army  post)  and  Junlpero  Serra  founded 
a  Franciscan  mission  (which  was  moved  the  next 
year  near  the  present  Carinel).  Monterey  was  tho 
capital  of  Alta  California  during  many  of  the  years 
between  1775  and  1840.  In  1846  tho  city  was  taken 
by  a  U  S.  naval  force  under  Commodore  John  D 
Sloat  In  1849  the  state  constitutional  convention 
met  in  Monterey  The  city  was  incorporated  m 
1850  California's  first  theater  (1844)  and  first 
brick  building  (1847)  are  still  standing  here,  and 
here  its  first  newspaper  was  established  in  1846 
Monterey  has  an  important  sardine  industry  and 
fruit  and  vegetable  canneries  It  holds  a  yearly 
fiesta  2  Farm  trade  town  (pop  1,742),  central 
Tenn  ,  B  of  Nashville 

Monterey  Park,  city  (1940  pop.  8,531;  1949  special 
census  pop.  18,865),  in  San  Gabriel  township,  8 
Calif  ,  E  of  Los  Angeles,  founded  1910,  me  1916 

Montero  Rfos,  Eugenio  (aooh&'nyd  mOnta'rO 
rfl'os),  1832-1914,  Spanish  statesman  and  jurist 
He  abandoned  theological  studies  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  canon  law  at  Oviedo,  Santiago,  and  Madrid. 
He  entered  the  Cortes  (1869),  was  several  times  in 
the  ministry,  and  effected  many  important  re- 
forms. Montero  Rfos  was  active  in  securing  the  ac- 
cession of  AMADEUS  and  was  One  of  hia  most  faithful 
supporters  A  liberal  leader,  he  was  chief  delegate 
to  the  Paris  conference  which  concluded  the  Span- 
ish-American War  (1898)  and  was  premier  in  1905. 

Monterrey  (monturft',  Span,  mdntera') ,  city  (pop. 
186,092),  capital  of  Nuevo  Leon,  NE  Mexico, 
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the  third  largest  city  of  Mexico  (after  Mexico  city 
And  Guadalajara).  Founded  in  the  16th  cent, 
Monterrey  is  today,  except  for  Mexico  city,  the 
most  important  industrial  city  of  the  nation 
About  ISO  mi.  8  of  Laredo,  Texas,  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  the  city  is  the  rail  and  high- 
way hubjsee  IWTER-AMBRICAN  HIGHWAY)  of  NE 
Mexico.  The  moderate,  dry  climate,  the  cool  moun- 
tains and  foothills,  and  not  springs  make  Mon- 
terrey a  popular  resort  The  city  is  bustling  and 
prosperous,  factories,  housing,  recreational  facili- 
ties, and  social  centers  are  modern  aed  and  efficient 
The  wealthier  suburbs  have  houses  built  of  stucco 
in  a  style  derived  from  Spanish  colonial  and  called 
Monterrey  After  the  discovery  by  early  settlers  of 
a  large  lake  (capable  of  supplying  water  for  a  city 
several  times  the  size  of  the  present  one)  of  pure 
water,  breweries  were  established  Later  came 
glass  factories,  metalworks,  and  paper  mills  The 
city's  iron  and  steel  foundries  aro  the  largest  in 
Mexico,  among  other  fac tones  are  those  making 
furniture,  textiles,  cigars,  and  bricks  and  cotton 
and  flour  mills  By  the  laying  of  pipe  lines  to  tap 
natural  gas  in  Texas,  industrial  output  was  in- 
creased enormously,  essential  supplies  of  coal  and 
petroleum  come  from  the  neighboring  states  of 
Coahuila  and  Tamauhpas  respectively  Monterrey 
is  generally  regarded  as  an  outstanding  example  of 
Mexico's  potential  ability  to  be  less  dependent 
upon  foreign  industrial  output  and  to  approach  a 
balance  of  agricultural  and  manufactured  produce 
In  the  Mexic  an  War,  Monterrey  wan  captured  by 
Zachary  Taylor  only  after  a  courageous  defense 
(Sept  19-24,  1846)  by  Mexican  defenders 

Montes,  Ismael  (esmJial'  mon'tos),  1861-1933,  Bo- 
livian statesman  His  studies  in  law  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  war  with  Chile  (tho  War  of  the 
Pacific)  in  1879  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1886  In  the  liberal  revolution  of  180H  ho  again 
took  up  a  military  career  and  became  minister  of 
war  in  1900  He  served  In  the  Acre  campaign  in 
the  war  with  Brazil  He  was  elected  president  of 
Bolivia  for  the  term  1904-8  but,  upon  the  death  of 
his  successor,  served  until  April,  1909  His  admin- 
istration was  notable  for  its  program  of  wide  ad- 
ministrative reform  He  was  again  president  (1913- 
17)  Montes  was  ambassador  to  England  and  to 
France  and  from  1920  to  1928  lived  m  France  as  a 
political  exile 

Montesano  (m&ntlsa'nO),  lumber  city  (pop  2,242), 
co  seat  of  Grays  Harbor  co  ,  W  Wash  ,  on  the 
Chehalis  river;  me  1883 

Montespan,  Francotse  Athtnals,  marquise  de  (fra- 
swaz'  atanaes'  markez'  du  mOtuspa'),  1641-1707, 
mistress  of  Louis  XIV  of  France  She  was  maid  of 
honor  to  Queen  Mane  Thdroso  and  was  introduced 
to  the  king  by  Mile  de  T,A  VALMERK,  whom  she 
superseded  as  mistress  (c  1667)  She  bore  the  king 
several  children  Their  education  was  entrusted 
to  Mme  do  MAINTENON,  who  succeeded  hor  in  the 
king's  favor  She  later  retired  to  a  convent  Seo 
H  N  Williams,  Madame  de  Monte* pan  (1903) 

Montesquieu,  Charles  Louis  de  Secondat,  baron  de 
la  Brede  et  de  (shftrl'  Iwe'du  sukocLi'  bar5'  du  la 
brCd'  a  du  mStuskyu'),  1689-1755,  French  jurist 
and  political  philosopher  He  was  councilor  (1714)  of 
the  parlement  of  Bordeaux  and  its  president  (17l6- 
28)  after  the  death  of  an  uncle,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  both  title  and  office.  Except  for  travels  m  Europe, 
he  lived  in  retirement  in  his  feudal  castle  near  Bor- 
deaux His  Lcftrea  persanejt  (1721 ,  Eng  tr  ,  Persian 
Letters,  1730)  brought  him  immediate  notoriety  lu 
these  letters,  under  the  guise  of  light,  colorful  stud- 
ies of  Oriental  life,  he  satirized  and  criticized 
French  institutions  In  1734  ho  produced  a  scien- 
tific historical  study  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Home, 
Considerations  tur  lea  causes  de  la  grandeur  de*  /Jo- 
maintt  ct  de  leur  decadence  (Kng  tr ,  1734)  His 
greatest  work,  De  I'cspnt  des  lois  (1748,  Eng  tr  , 
The  Spirit  of  Laws,  1750),  is  a  comparative  study 
of  three  types  of  government,  republic,  monarchy, 
and  despotism  Written  with  brilliance  of  style,  it 
is  considered  to  be  ono  of  the  most  important  polit- 
ical studios  in  existence,  and  its  far-reaching  im- 
pact is  to  be  found  in  the  formation  of  the  American 
Constitution. 

Montessori,  Maria  (mare'a  mont&s-eO're),  1870-, 
Italian  educator  and  physician  She  was  the  orig- 
inator of  the  Montessori  method  of  education  for 
the  preschool  child  and  was  the  first  woman  to  re- 
ceive a  medical  degree  in  Italy  (1894)  She  later 
became  a  lecturer  on  pedagogical  anthropology  at 
the  Univ  of  Rome  and  government  inspector  of 
schools  Encouraged  by  her  success  with  subnor- 
mal children  m  the  Orthophremc  School,  of  which 
she  was  appointed  director  in  1898,  she  applied  her 
educational  method  to  tho  normal  preschool  child 
in  several  case  dei  bambim  [houses  of  children], 
the  first  of  which  was  opened  in  the  Roman  schools 
in  1907  The  main  features  of  the  Montessori 
method,  which  has  been  widely  used  in  Europe  and 
America,  are  the  development  of  the  child's  initia- 
tive through  individual  freedom  of  action,  improve- 
ment of  sense  perception  through  training,  and 
development  of  coordination  through  exercises  and 
games  The  teacher  provides  didactic  material  and 
acts  as  a  supervisor  and  guide.  Dr.  Montessori 
wrote  The  Montessori  Method  (1912),  Pedagogical 
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Anthropology  (1913),  The  Advanced  Mtmtessori 
Method  (\to\l},  and  The  Secret  of  Childhood  (1936). 
See  D.  C  Fisher,  A  Monlesson  Mother  (1912), 
W  H.  Rilpatnck,  The  Montessori  System  Exam- 
ined (1914). 

Montcux,  Pierre  (pyer'  moW),  1875-,  French- 
Amencan  conductor,  studied  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire As  conductor  (1911-14)  of  Diaghilev's 
Ballet  Russe,  he  conducted  the  premieres  of  ballets 
by  Stravinsky,  Ravel,  and  Debussy.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1916  to  conduct  the  Bullet 
Russe  on  its  American  tour,  and  he  remained  to 
conduct  two  seasons  at  the  Metropolitan  Oper.i 
House  and  to  conduct  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra from  1919  to  1924  For  the  next  10  yearn 
he  appeared  as  guest  conductor  of  the  Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra  He  became  conductor 
of  the  Pans  8vmphon\  Orchestra  m  1930  and  of 
the  San  Francisco  Orchestra  in  1935  In  1942  he 
became  a  U  S  c  itiaen 

Montevallo  (mOntlva'lo),  town  (pop  1,490),  central 
Ala  ,  S  of  Birmingham,  in  a  farm  area  noted  for  its 
watermelons;  settled  t  1815,  me  1848  Alabama 
College  (state;  for  women ,  1893)  is  here 

Monteverdi,  Claudio  (klou'dvO  montaver'de),  1567- 
1643,  Italian  composer,  first  great  figure  m  the  his- 
tory of  opera  He  was  attic  bed  to  the  duke  of 
Mantua  from  1590  until  1013,  when  he  became 
choirmastei  of  St  Mark's,  Venice  His  first  opera, 
Orfeo  (Mantua,  1607),  surpassed  operas  of  his  Flor- 
entine contemporaries  Pei  i  and  Caccini  Of  Anan- 
na  (Mantua,  1608),  only  the  celebrated  lament, 
which  Monteverdi  himself  later  arranged  as  a  five- 
part  madrigal,  is  extant  In  his  dramatic  cantata, 
ft  cmnboMimento  di  Tancred%  e  di  Clonnda  (Venice, 
1624),  ho  introduced  the  ptnng  tremolo  to  portray 
agitation  In  Venice,  Monteverdi  occupied  him- 
self chiefly  with  madrigals  and  church  music,  but 
after  1637,  when  Venice  built  its  first  opera  theater 
and  assumed  musical  leademhip,  the  aged  com- 
poser produced  several  operas,  including  L'lncorn- 
nasvme  di  Poppea  (1642),  which  show  a  great  de- 
velopment over  his  earlier  style  and  mark  him  as  a 
master  at  depicting  the  character  and  emotions  of 
human  personality  Of  his  21  dramatic  works,  only 
six,  including  three  operas,  are  extant  See  Henry 
Prumeres,  Montevrnh  Hia  Life  and  Work  (1926) 

Montevideo  (mfintuvl'deo),  city  (pop  5,220),  co 
seat  of  Chippewa  c  o  ,  W  Minn  ,  on  the  Minnesota 
and  NW  of  Granite  Falls,  platted  1870,  me  as  a 
village  1879,  as  a  city  19O8  It  is  a  farm  trade  cen- 
ter, and  dairy  products  are  made  Camp  Release 
State  Park,  near  by,  commemorates  tho  release  here 
in  1802  of  269  white  captives  of  tho  Sioux 

Montevideo  (mGntuvt'de'o,  -vlda'6,  Span  monta- 
vt?dha'6),  city  (1943  estimated  pop  708,233),  S 
Uruguay,  capital  and  largest  city  of  Uruguay  On 
the  Rio  de  La  Plata,  it  is  one  of  the  major  ports  of 
South  America  Montevideo  was  founded  because 
of  the  colonial  nvalrj  and  expansion  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  the  Spanish  Atop  the  hill  which  over- 
looks the  harbor  the  Portuguese  constructed  a  fort 
in  1717.  Captured  by  the  Spanish  in  1724,  it  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  the  settlement  founded  in  1726 
by  Mauncio  do  Zabala,  governor  of  Buenos  Aires 
It  is  today  spacious,  modern,  and  attractive,  with 
broad,  tree-lined  boulevards,  numerous  and  beau- 
tiful parks,  and  fine  buildings  and  residences  No- 
table among  the  parks  is  the  Prado,  which,  with  its 
lovely  botanical  gardens  containing  many  thou- 
sands of  plant  species,  is  a  popular  promenade, 
among  tho  impressive  buildings  are  the  caMdo,  the 
legislative  palace,  the  go\  ornment  palace,  and  the 
cathedral  As  a  center  of  loarnmg,  Montevideo  has 
the  national  university,  with  its  colleges  for  ad- 
vanced study,  and  many  other  cultural  institu- 
tions It  has  long  been  a  popular  tourist  mecca, 
particularlv  for  Argentines,  because  of  the  beaches 
of  fine  white  sand  and  luxurious  resort  hotels  along 
the  Plata  estuary  E  to  Punta  del  Este  on  the  At- 
lantic Governmental,  financial,  and  commercial 
focus  of  Uruguay,  from  which  all  railroads  and 
highways  ladiate,  Montevideo  is  pnmanlv  a  port 
citj  on  w  hich  much  of  the  S  Atlantic  fishing  fleet  is 
based  and  from  which  are  exported  the  chief  prod- 
ucts of  tho  republic — frozen  and  canned  meats  ami 
fish,  wool,  grams,  flax,  and  linseed  Manufacturing 
is  concentrated  about  the  city  environs  and  is  large- 
ly devoted  to  processing  meats  During  the  tur- 
bulent 19th-century  civil  wars  of  Uruguay,  Monte- 
video suffered  much  and  withstood  a  siege  from 
1843  to  1851  by  forces  under  ORIBF,  assisted  by  the 
Argentine  tyrant,  Juan  Manuel  de  Rosas 

Monte  Vista  (m&n'tr  vrs'tii),  utv  (pop  3,208,  alt 
c  7,500  ft ),  S  Colo  ,  m  the  San  Luis  Valley  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  me  ISSfi  It  is  the  trade  and  shipping 
center  of  a  fertile  farm  «md  dude-ranch  area,  with 
gold  and  ^ilvor  mines  ind  timber  The  citv  is  head- 
quarters for  the  Kio  Grande  National  Forest  A 
state  soldiers'  and  sailors'  home  is  near  bj ,  as  are 
also  Picture  Kocks  (with  pictographs) 

Montez,  Lola  (m&n'tca,  monteV),  1818*-1S61,  Irish 
adventuress,  whose  real  name  was  Mane  Dolores 
Eliza  Rouanna  Gilbert  Her  earlv  marriage  to  an 
armj  officer  ended  in  scandal  and  divorce  She 
adopted  the  name  Lola  Montez,  claimed  Spanish 
descent,  and  became  a  dancer  Her  dancing  was 
mediocre,  but  her  beauty,  her  extravagant  charm, 
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and  her  adventures  were  legendary.  She  sained 
sensational  success  in  Europe,  and  by  1847  she  was 
recognised  as  the  mistress  of  Louis  I  of  Bavaria, 
who  made  her  countess  of  Lansfeld  She  virtually 
ruled  Bavaria  until  the  Revolution  of  1848,  when 
she  was  banished  She  returned  to  England  (1849) 
and  married  again  In  1861  she  toured  the  United 
States  and  after  the  death  of  her  second  husband 
married  P  P.  Hull,  a  San  Fraiu  isco  newspaperman 
After  an  Australian  tour  (1855-50),  she  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  ultimately  died  in  pov- 
ertv  See  William  Boh t  ho,  Twelve  against  the  Gods 
(1929),  Isaac  Goldberg,  Queen  of  Heart*  (1936), 
Horace  Wyndham,  The  Magnificent  Mont&t  (1936) 
Montezuma  (montuzoo'mu)  or  Moctezuma  (inok- 
tasoo'raa),  1480?-1520,  Aztec  emperor  (1502-20  or 
1603-15)  Ho  is  sometimes  tailed  Monteaumu  II 
because  there  was  an  earlier  Montezuma  who 
ruled  from  1440  to  1469  and  carried  on  conquests 
both  east  and  west  of  the  Aztec  capital  TENOCH- 
TITL,AN  The  later  Montezuma  was  his  grand- 
son His  reign  was  marked  by  imessant  waifare, 
and  his  despotic  rule  caused  some  unrest  When 
Hernan  CORTES  arrived  in  Mexico  he  was  thus 
able  to  gain  native  allies,  notably  the  Tlaxcalans 
Montezuma,  believing  the  Spanish  to  be  descend- 
ants of  QUKIZALTOATL.  tried  b\  offering  rich  gifts 
to  peisuade  them  to  leave  This  failing,  he  re- 
ceived them  at  Tenochtitlan  in  Nov  ,1519  Cor- 
tes later  seized  him  as  a  hostage  and  attempted  to 
govern  through  him  In  June,  1520,  the  Aztec  rose 
against  the  Spanish  Montezuma  was  killed, 
whether  by  the  Spanish  or  the  Aztec  is  not  certain 
His  successor  died  a  few  months  later  and  was  re- 
plated  by  CUAUHTEMOC  The  name  sometimes 
appears  as  Montecuzhoma 

Montezuma.  1  City  (pop  2,346),  W  central  Ga  , 
SSW  of  Macon  and  on  the  Flint  river,  developed 
1851  with  the  railroad's  coming,  me  1854  It  is  a 
processing  center  in  a  farm  area,  peaches,  cotton, 
corn,  and  truck  are  shipped  2  Town  (pop  1,366), 
\V  Ind  ,  on  the  Wabaah  and  N  of  Terre  Haute, 
settled  c  1820,  platted  1849,  me  1851  Bru  k  is 
made  here  3  Town  (pop  1,477),  co  seat  of  Powe- 
shiek  co  ,  SE  Iowa,  E  of  Des  Momea,  me  1868 
Montezuma  Castle  National  Monument  see  NA- 
TIONAL PARKS  AND  MONUMENTH  (table) 

Montfaucon  (mofoko'),  village  (pop  412),  Mouse 
dept ,  NK  France,  NW  of  Verdun  Atop  Mont- 
faucon hill  and  amid  the  rums  of  the  old  Mont- 
faucon village  (destroyed  in  1918)  there  rises  the 
American  memorial  to  the  Meuse-Argonne  bat- 
tle of  1918,  the  largest  American  Jirst  World  War 
memorial  in  Europe 

Montferrat  (m&ntfur&f,  -rat'),  Ital  Monferrato 
(monfar-ra'to),  historic  region  of  Piedmont,  NW 
Italy ,  S  of  the  Po,  now  mostly  in  Alessandria  prov 
A  marquisate  after  the  end  of  the  10th  tent .  it  was 
first  under  the  Aleramo,  then  under  the  Paleologo 
families  Casale,  the  chief  city,  was  conquered  in 
1404.  made  the  capital  in  1435,  and  strongly  forti- 
fied After  the  extinction  of  the  Paleologo  line,  Em- 
peror Charles  V  gave  (153b)  Montferrat  to  the 
Gonzaga  family  of  Mantua,  despite  the  claims  of 
the  house  of  Savoy  After  Francesco  Gonzaga' s 
death  in  1612,  Savoy  renewed  its  claims  on  Mont- 
ferrat and  invaded  it  Spam  and  France  inter- 
vened. The  treaty  of  Cherasco  (1631)  assigned  part 
of  Montferrat  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  while  the  rest, 
including  Casale,  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
duchy  of  Mantua  and  passed  to  the  Nevers 
(French)  branch  of  the  Gonzaga  family  This  terri- 
tory was  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  house  of 
Savoy  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)  Montferrat 
JB  a  noted  winegrowing  region 

Montfort,  Simon  de  (mont'furt,  Fr  m5f5r'),  t  1160- 
1218,  count  of  Montfort  and  earl  of  Leicester, 
leader  of  the  crusade  against  the  ALBWENHEH 
Capable,  ambitious,  and  fanatically  religious,  he 
became  the  leader  of  the  crusaders  who  remained 
in  the  South  of  France  after  the  taking  of  Carcas- 
sonne (1209)  and  was  invested  by  the  papal  legate 
with  the  viscourities  of  B6ziers  and  Carcassonne 
In  1211  he  attacked  the  remaining  territories  of 
RAYMOND  VI  of  Toulouse  and  overran  all  but 
Toulouse  and  Montauban  Pope  Innocent  III  at- 
tempted to  make  him  recognize  PETKR  II  of  Aragon 
as  overlord,  but  in  1213  Simon  de  Montfort  de- 
feated Peter  and  Raymond  at  Muret  He  was  pro- 
claimed lord  of  Toulouse  and  Montauban  by  the 
crusaders  (1215),  and  his  title  was  confirmed  by  the 
pope  in  the  same  year  Raymond  having  recap- 
tured (1217)  some  of  his  territories,  Simon  renewed 
his  warfare  against  him  and  was  killed  while  be- 
sieging Toulouse  Through  his  mother  he  claimed 
the  English  earldom  of  Leicester,  to  whu  h  his  right 
was  intermittently  recognized  by  King  John  lie 
was  the  father  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  loader 
of  the  English  barons 

Montfort.  Simon  de,  c  1208-1265,  earl  of  Leicester, 
leader  of  the  revolt  against  HENRY  III  of  England 
He  was  born  in  France,  the  son  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort, leader  of  the  Albigensian  crusade.  After  his 
father's  death,  he  and  his  brother  Amaury  reached 
a  settlement  by  which  Simon  received  the  claim  to 
the  earldom  of  Leicester  (inherited  from  his  grand- 
mother) He  came  to  England  in  1229  and  two 
years  later  was  recognized  by  Henrj  as  earl  of 
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Leicester  He  became  one  of  the  king's  foreign  ad- 
visers and  in  1238  married  Eleanor,  Henry's  sister. 
Flurries  of  disagreement  with  the  king  occurred, 
but  no  serious  trouble  In  1240  Simon  distinguish- 
ed himself  on  crusade  in  Palestine  under  Richard  of 
Cornwall  Returning  to  France  in  1242,  he  joined 
Henry  III  in  the  Gascon  campaigns  of  1242-43. 
Simon  was  preparing  to  go  on  a  new  c  rusade  when 
in  1248  Henry  sent  him  to  Gascony  with  unlimited 
powers  to  bring  order  out  of  the  anarchy  of  petty 
feudal  wars  and  rebellions  against  English  author- 
ity Simon  de  Montfort  was  skillful  and  ruthless  in 
using  military  force  to  crush  the  turbulent  Gascon 
barons  He  accomplished  much  toward  establish- 
ing English  authority,  and  despite  his  methods  he 
even  achieved  a  somewhat  unstable  order  Loud 
Gascon  protests  provoked  Henry  III  in  1252  to 
call  Simon  to  an  inquiry  in  England  After  a  quarrel 
with  the  king  had  been  patched  up,  Simon  returned 
to  Gascony,  only  to  be  interrupted  b\  a  roy  al  order 
to  desist  in  the  middle  of  his  campaign  so  that 
young  Prmc  e  Edward  (later  EDWARD  I)  might  take 
Gastony  in  charge  Henry's  abortive  scheme  for 
obtaining  the  Sicilian  crown  for  his  son  Edmund 
Crouchback  increased  baronial  opposition  to  the 
king,  and  in  1258  Simon  was  an  active  member  of 
the  party  that  forced  the  king  to  turn  over  the 
power  of  government  to  a  committee  of  15,  which 
ruled  under  the  PROVISIONS  OF  OXFORD  Simon 
was  one  of j the  15  It  is  not  clear  what  pait  he 
had  in  the  Provisions  of  Westminster  (1259),  but 
they  probabh  represented  his  views  Ho  was  im- 
portant in  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  Treaty 
of  Pans  (1259)  between  Henry  III  and  Louis  IX  of 
France,  but  he  broke  definitely  with  the  English 
king  the  next  year  When  Henrv  III  repudiated  his 
agreements  and  commenced  the  royalist  reaction, 
Simon  de  Montfort  led  the  opposing  barons  until 
in  1261  a  majority  of  them  consented  to  an  unfa- 
vorable compromise  with  the  king,  and  Simon  left 
England  He  returned  in  1263  to  assume  leadership 
in  the  BARONS'  WTAR  The  constitutional  quarrel 
was  submitted  to  Louis  IX  to  settle,  in  the  award 
of  Amiens  (1264)  he  decided  m  favor  of  Henry 
Fierce  civil  war  now  bioke  out  In  May,  Simon 
won  a  great  victory  at  Lewes  and  became  master  of 
England,  which  he  now  placed  under  a  moderately 
liberal  government  similar  to  that  prescribed  in  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford  Simon,  his  sons,  and  Gilbert 
de  Clare,  8th  earl  of  GLOUCESTER,  were  the  most 
powerful  men  in  the  kingdom  The  so-called  Great 
Parliament  which  he  summoned  to  meet  early  in 
1265  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history 
of  PARLIAMENT  in  that  he  called  not  only  knights 
from  each  shire  to  represent  the  rural  nobility  but 
also,  for  the  first  time,  representatives  from  bor- 
oughs and  towns  Gloucester,  however,  deserted 
and  with  Prince  Edward  joined  the  nobles  of  the 
Welsh  Marches  to  start  the  wars  again  Simon  de 
Montfort  was  defeated  and  killed  at  Evesham  See 
Charles  Beraont,  Simon  de  Montfort  (Eng  tr  by 
E  F  Jacob  .  1930),  K  F  Trcharne,  The  Baronial 
Plan  of  Reform  (1932) ,  E  C  Lodge,  Gascony  under 
English  Rule  (1926),  H  W  C  Davis,  England 
under  the  Norman*  and  Angelina  (1930) 

Montgolfier,  Joseph  Michel  (zhdzff '  meshel'  mog.il- 
fyaO,  1740-1810,  and  Jacques  fttienne  Montgol- 
fier (ahak'  atyen'),  1745-99,  French  inventors, 
brothers  Together  they  invented  the  first  practical 
BALLOON  On  June  5,  1783,  they  sent  up  at 
Annonay,  near  Lyons,  a  largo  linen  bag  inflated 
with  hot  air  The  flight  covered  more  than  a  mile 
and  lasted  10  mm  They  gave  another  demonstra- 
tion in  Sept ,  1783,  before  the  court  at  Versailles 

Montgomerie,  Alexander  (muntgu'nmre),  c  1556- 
c  1610,  Scottish  poet,  who  received  for  a  time  a 
pension  from  the  Scottish  crown  His  principal 
poem,  The  Cherry  and  the  Sloe  (1597),  is  a  pedestrian 
and  ambiguous  allegory  which  enjoyed  considerable 
popularity  Its  stanza  form  of  14  lines  with  six 
rhymes  was  much  imitated  and  was  used  by  Robert 
Burns  in  The  Jolly  Beggars  Montgomery's  70 
sonnets  are  occasionally  awkward,  but  often  even 
and  stately  He  wrote  a  vei  se  polemic  against  Home 
of  Polwarth,  much  in  the  customary  fashion  The 
Scottish  Text  Society  has  edited  his  poems 

Montgomery,  Bernard  Law,  1st  Viscount  Mont- 
gomery of  Alamein  (muntgu'mure,  ulumun'), 
1887-,  British  field  marshal  He  entered  the  army 
in  1908  and  rose  in  rank  through  long  service  In 
the  Second  World  War  he  commanded  (1939-40) 
the  3rd  Division  m  France  until  the  evacuation  of 
Dunkirk  In  1942  he  was  sent  to  Egypt  to  com- 
mand the  British  8th  Army  in  Afrua  under  the 
Middle  Eastern  Command  headed  by  Gen  Sir 
Harold  R  L  G  ALEXANDER  Winning  the  battle 
of  ALAMKIN  and  driving  the  Germans  2,000  mi 
across  Africa  into  Tunisia  (see  NORTH  AFRICA, 
CAMPAIGNS  IN)  made  Montgomery  an  idol  of  the 
British  public.  He  led  the  8th  Army  in  Sicily  and 
Italy  until  Dec  ,  1943  In  the  invamon  of  Norman- 
dy he  was  field  commander  of  all  ground  forces 
until  Aug ,  1944,  then  headed  the  21st  Army 
Group  When  the  Germans  advanced  in  the  Battle 
of  the  BULGE  he  was  given  temporary  command  of 
two  American  armies  Afterwards  his  troops  thrust 
across  N  Germany  to  the  Baltic,  and  he  headed 
(1945-46)  the  British  occupation  forces  in  Ger- 
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many.  He  was  made  field  marshal  in  1944  and 
created  viscount  in  1946  He  was  chief  of  the  im- 
perial general  staff  from  1946  to  1949,  when  he  was 
made  chairman  of  the  commanders  m  chief  in  com- 
mittee under  the  permanent  defense  organisation 
of  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Luxembourg  His  writings  include  Normandy  to 
the  Baltic  (1947)  and  El  Alamein  to  the  River  Sangro 
(1 948)  See  biography  by  Alan  Moorehead  ( 1947) 
Montgomery,  Gabriel,  seigneur  de  Lorges,  comte  de 
(gabroel'  sanvur'  du  I6r*h'  k5t'  du  m5g6mure'), 
c  1530-1574,  French  soldier  Captain  of  the  Scot- 
tish guards  of  King  Henry  II  of  Franco,  he  acci- 
dentally killed  the  King  in  a  tournament  m  1559. 
Disgraced  at  court,  he  retired  first  to  Normandy, 
then  to  England,  where  apparently  he  was  con- 
verted to  Protestantism  He  returned  to  France, 
where  he  fought  (1502-70)  with  distinc  turn  on  the 
Protestant  side  in  the  Wars  of  Religion  He  re- 
turned again  in  1574,  but  was  captured  and  put  to 
death. 

Montgomery,  Lucy  Maud  (muntgiVmure),  1874- 
1942,  Canadian  novelist,  b  Prince  Edward  Island, 
studied  at  Prmc  e  of  Wales  College  and  Dalhousie 
Umv  Her  first  novel.  Anne  of  Green  Gables  ( 1908) , 
a  warm-hearted,  sentimental  story  for  girls,  met 
with  immediate  success  It  has  boon  widely  trans- 
lated, a  movmg-pictuie  version  of  the  story  was 
iroduced  in  1935  A  number  of  popular  sequels 
.allowed— A nne  of  Avonlca  (1909),  Chronicles  of 
Avonlea  (1912),  Anne  of  the  Island  (1915),  Anne's 
House  of  Dreams  (1917),  and  others  The  author 
(m  private  life  the  wife  of  Ewan  Mucdonald,  a 
Presbyterian  minister)  also  wrote  other  similar 
stories  for  girls 

Montgomery,  Richard  (muntgu'murC),  1738?-1775, 
American  Revolutionary  general,  b  Swords,  Co 
Dublin,  Ireland,  educ  ated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin He  was  sent  as  a  soldier  (1757)  to  Canada  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War  and  saw  action  at 
Louisburg,  Ticonderoga,  and  Montreal  before  par- 
ticipating in  operations  against  Martinique  and 
Havana  (1762)  Montgomery  returned  from  Great 
Britain,  settled  (1772)  near  New  York  uty,  and 
married  a  daughter  of  Robert  L  Livingston  He 
joined  the  patriots  as  a  brigadier  general  (1775)  and 
replaced  Pnihp  J  Schu\ler  as  commander  of  the 
Montreal  expedition  in  the  ill-fated  QUEBEC  CAM- 
PAIGN After  taking  Montreal,  he  joined  with 
Benedict  Arnold  and  was  killed  (Dec  31,  1775)  in 
the  assault  on  Quebec 

Montgomery,  county,  Wales  see  MONTGOMERY- 
SHIRE 

Montgomery  (imintga'murP)  1  City  (pop  78,084). 
state  capital,  and  co  seat  of  Montgomery  co  ,  SE 
central  Ala  ,  near  the  h$ad  of  navigation  on  the 
Alabama  river,  in  the  Black  Belt  It  is  a  railroad 
center  and  an  important  cotton,  livestock,  dairy, 
and  lumber  market,  it  produces  textiles,  cotton 
goods,  fertilizer,  packed  meat,  and  lumber  prod- 
ucts The  city  was  settled  in  1817  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1 8 1 9  In  1 846  it  was  voted  state  capital  and 
was  the  first  capital  of  the  CONFEDERACY  (1861) 
It  fell  to  Union  troops  in  1865  The  city  is  the  seat 
of  Huntingdon  College  (Methodist,  for  women, 
1854)  and  of  a  state  teachers  college  for  Negroes,  a 
museum  of  fine  arts,  the  "First  White  House  of  the 
Confederacy  ,"  and  the  state  capitol  Near  by  are 
Maxwell  Field,  with  a  U  S  advanced  military  air- 
trainmg  school,  state  penal  institutions,  and  the 
site  of  historic  1-ort  Toulouse  2  City  (pop  1,741), 
SE  Minn,  NW  of  Faribault,  platted  1877.  me 
1902  It  is  a  farm  trade  center,  and  clothing  is 
made  3  Borough  (pop  1,893),  NE  Pa,  SE  of 
WiUiamsport,  settled  1778,  uic  1887  It  manufac- 
tures leather  pioducts  4  Rural  town  (pop  1,208). 
N  Vt ,  NE  of  St  Albans,  chartered  1789,  settled 
1793  0  Coal  city  (pop  3,231),  S  W  Va ,  on  the 
Kanawha  and  SE  of  Chaileston,  me  1890  A  state 
college  is  here 

Montgomery,  municipal  borough  (pop  918),  county 
town  of  Montgomery  shire,  Wales,  near  the  Severn 
and  SW  of  Shrewsbury  It  has  rums  of  a  13th- 
century  castle  Offa's  Dyke  is  particularly  well 
preserved  here 

Montgomery  City,  city  (pop.  1,671),  co  seat  of 
Montgomery  co  ,  E  central  Mo,  WNW  of  St. 
Louis,  laid  out  1853  It  is  a  trade  center  in  a  dairy, 
stock,  and  gram  area 

Montgomeryshire  (rmmtgu'mureshfr)  or  Mont- 
gomery, border  county  (797  sq  mi  ,1931  pop 
48,473,  1948  estimated  pop  45,544),  E  central 
Wales  The  c  ounty  seat  is  Montgomery  The  re- 
gion is  largely  hilly  and  is  drained  by  the  Dovey, 
the  upper  Severn,  the  Tanat,  and  the  Vyrnwy  At 
one  time  lead  was  mined  and  flannel  manufactured 
in  the  county,  but  now  the  region  is  devoted 
mostly  to  pasturage  and,  m  the  valleys  on  the  Eng- 
lish border,  to  farmuig.  The  district  was  impor- 
tant in  medieval  times  as  the  heavily  fortified  bor- 
der district  of  the  Norman  lords  of  the  Welsh 
Marches  It  was  organized  as  a  county  in  1535. 

month  [connected  with  moon],  m  chronology,  the 
conventional  period  of  a  lunation,  i  e  ,  the  passage 
of  the  moon  through  all  its  phases  It  i»  usually 
reckoned  at  about  29  or  30  days  For  the  computa- 
tion of  the  month  arid  its  harmony  with  the  solar 
calendai  and  for  the  months  in  others  than  the 
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Gregorian  calendar,  see  CALENDAR  For  the  differ- 
ence between  the  sidereal  month  and  the  synodic 
month,  see  MOON.  Certain  atones  have  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  been  connected  with  the  months; 
these  lucky  stones  or  birthatonea  are  often  given  as 
follows*  January  [from  the  god  JANUS]  garnet; 
February  [from  Latin, -expiatory,  because  of  im- 
portant rites  in  February]  amethyst,  March  [from 
thegodMARB]  bloodstone,  A pnl  diamond,  May 
agate  or  emerald,  June  [from  the  gens  Junius}: 
emerald  or  agate,  July  [from  Julius  CABBAR]  ruby 
or  onyx,  August  [from  AUGUSTUS]  camel mn,  Sep- 
tember [from  Latin, -seven,  foimerly  the  seventh 
month]  chrysolite  or  sapphire,  October  [eight], 
beryl,  aquamarine,  or  opal,  November  [nine]  topaz; 
December  [ten  I  ruby 

Montherlant,  Henry  de  (ar?'  du  mOt£rla'),  1896-, 
French  novelist  His  novels,  decadent  and  egotis- 
tical, glorify  force  and  masculine  virility  Mon- 
therlant, who  fought  m  the  First  World  War,  later 
was  an  athlete  and  a  bullfighter  His  translated 
novels  include  Lea  Bestiaire*  (1926,  Eng  tr  ,  The 
Bullfighters,  1927),  Lea  Ctlibotaires  (1934,  Eng  tr  , 
Lament  for  the  Death  of  an  Upper  Class.  1935,  Amer- 
ican title,  Perish  in  Their  Pride,  1936),  and  LKS 
Jeunes  Filles,  a  series  in  four  parts — Let  Jeunes 
FlUes  (1936),  Piti6  pour  lea  f emmet  (1936,  Eng  tr 
of  both  in  one  volume,  Young  Girls  and  Pity  for 
Women,  1937),  Le  Demon  du  bien  Q937),  and  Lea 
Lepreuses  (1939,  Eng  tr  of  both  in  one  volume, 
The  Lepers,  1940,  Amencan  title,  Costala  &  the 
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Montholon,  Charles  Tristan,  marquis  de  (ehiirl' 
tresta'  markC'  du  mStolo'),  1783-1853,  French 
general  m  the  Napoleonic  Wars  He  accompanied 
Napoleon  to  St  Ilelena  Returning  to  Europe 
after  the  emperor's  death,  he  lost,  in  commercial 
speculations,  the  legacy  which  Napoleon  had  willed 
him  Involved  (1840)  in  Louis  Napoleon's  unsuc- 
cessful coup  at  Boulogne  (see  NAPOLEON  III),  he 
was  imprisoned  from  1840  to  1847  After  the  Rev- 
olution of  1848  he  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the  con- 
Htituent  assembly  He  was  the  author  of  Memoires 
secrtts  rtlatifs  a  la  Revolution  franchise  (18.14)  and 
Hiatoirt  d(  hi  captuitfi  de  ,SYr  Hfltne  (1846) 

month's  mind,  in  the  Roman  Catholu  Church,  a 
solemn  commemoiation.  of  the  death  of  a  person 
one  month  (or  30  days)  after  It  is  normally  a 
Mass  of  requiem  It  was  formerly  c  ustomary  to 
have  a  feast  also 

Monti,  Vmcenzo  (vf>nchan'ts5  mon'te),  1754-1828, 
Italian  poet  and  dramatist  He  was  for  a  time  sec- 
retary to  the  duke  of  Brasem,  the  pope's  nephew 
Later  he  was  historian  to  the  court  under  Napo- 
leon, under  Austrian  rule  he  accommodated  himself 
to  the  new  order  Among  his  many  works  the  best 
known  is  Jiaatiilliana  (1793),  an  epic  and  Dan- 
tosque  treatment  of  the  assassination  of  Hugo  Basse- 
ville,  the  French  envov,  at  Naples  Monti  is  also 
remembered  for  the  tragedies  Aristodemo  (1787), 
translated  in  1818  by  Fanny  Buiney,  and  Caw 
Grace*  (1788-90)  and  for  II  bardo  delta  Selva  Nera 
(1806),  an  epic  dedicated  to  Napoleon.  He  also 
translated  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 

Monticelli,  Adolphe  (nddlf'  mutesolc'),  1824-86. 
French  painter  After  a  number  of  years  spent  in 
Paris  he  returned  (1870)  to  his  native  Marseilles, 
where  he  sold  his  small  canvases  for  tiiflmg  sums  in 
the  caf6s  and  died  neglected  ami  deranged  Since 
his  death  his  works  have  steadily  increased  in  pop- 
ulaiit>  He  is  best  represented  in  Lille  and  in  Mar- 
beilles  The  Metropolitan  Museum  has  two  fine 
examples  of  his  works 

Monticello  (montWl'6)  1  CiU  (pop  3,650),  co. 
seat  of  Drew  co  ,  SE  Ark  ,  SE  of  Pine  Bluff  It  is 
the  industrial  center  for  an  aiea  pioducing  cotton 
and  other  farm  products  The  Arkansas  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  is  hcie  2  Town  (pop 
2,042),  co  seat  of  Jefferson  co  ,  NW  Fla  ,  near  the 
Ga  lino  ENE  of  Tallahassee  and  near  Lake  Mic- 
cosukoe,  settled  in  the  early  19th  cent  It  is  a  trade 
center  in  a  productive  farm  and  danv  area  3  City 
(pop  1,746),  co  seat  of  Jasper  co  ,  central  Ga  ,  N  of 
M  aeon,  me  1810  4  City  (pop  2,523),  co  seat  of 
Piatt  co  ,  central  111  ,  on  the  Sangamon  and  NE  of 
Decatur,  in  an  agiicultural  area,  me  1841  5  City 
(pop  3.153),  co  seat  of  White  co  .  NW  Ind  ,  on  the 
Tippecanoo  between  Shafer  Lake  and  Freeman 
Lake  and  W  of  Logansport,  settled  1831,  laid  out 
1834,  me  1853.  It  is  a  resort  center  6  City  (pop 
2,546),  E  Iowa,  on  the  Maquoketa  nver  and  NE  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  settled  1836,  mo  1867  7  Town 
(pop  1,733),  co  seat  of  Wavne  co  ,  S  Ky  ,  in  the 
Cumberland  foothills  near  the  Tenn  line,  m  a  coal, 
oil,  farm,  and  timber  region,  settled  before  1800 
It  has  an  oil  refinery  Cumberland  National  Forest 
is  to  the  east  8  Town  (pop  1.504),  NE  Maine, 
near  the  N  B  line  N  of  Houlton,  settled  1830,  me 
1846  ft  Village  (pop  1,076).  E  Minn  ,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi between  Minneapolis  and  St  Cloud,  set- 
tled 1852,  platted  1854,  me  1856  Mineral  deposits 
used  in  making  cement  are  found  hero  10  Resort 
village  (pop  3,737),  co  seat  of  Sullivan  co  ,  SE 
N  Y  ,  in  hilly  country  NW  of  Middletown,  inc. 
1830  Paint  is  made  here 

Monticello  [Ital.,  -little  mountain],  estate,  central 
Va  ,  near  Charlottes ville,  home  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son for  56  years.  The  mansion,  of  which  he  was 
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architect,  was  begun  in  1770  The  building  materi- 
als— the  stone,  brick,  and  lumber,  even  the  nails — 
were  prepared  on  the  estate,  and  the  construction 
work  was  carried  out,  for  the  most  part,  by  Jeffer- 
son's artisan  slaves  Jefferson  added  to  and 
amended  the  building  for  many  years,  but  by  1772, 
when  he  took  his  bride  there  to  live,  part  of  it  was 
ready  for  occupancy  The  building  is  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  American  classic  revival  Not 
long  after  Jefferson's  death,  his  daughter,  unable 
to  maintain  the  propeity,  sold  it,  retaining  the 
family  burial  plot  (in  which  Jefferson  is  buried) 
Monticello  was  later  bought  by  Uriah  P  Levy,  a 
naval  officer,  who  bequeathed  it  to  "the  people  of 
the  United  States",  but  his  heirs  successfully  con- 
tested the  will  By  1879  Jefferson  M  Levy  was  in 
full  ownership,  he  restored  the  place,  which  had 
suffered  during  the  litigation,  and  finally  sold  it  m 
1923  to  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Founda- 
tion, successor  to  a  similar  group  organized  in  1912 
"Ash  Lawn,"  Monroe's  home,  is  near  by  See  J  S 
Patton  and  S  J  Doswell,  Monticello  and  Its  Master 
(1925,  3d  ed  .revised,  1931),  T  L  Rhodes,  The 
Story  of  MonliceJio  (1928) 

Montilla  (rnonte'lya).  city  (pop  18,224),  C6rdoba 
prov  ,  8  Spain,  in  Andalusia  It  is  the  center  of  a 
famous  wine  district  Deriving  from  Montilla 
wines,  the  term  amontillado  now  designates  a 
type  of  sherry  wine 

Mont  Joli  (m6  zh61e'),  village  (pop  3,533),  E  Que  , 
NE  of  Rimouski  and  near  the  St  Lawrence  It  has 
railroad  workshops,  metal  foundries,  a  hydroelec- 
tric power  station,  and  an  airport 

Mont  Launer  (mS  lo'rea"),  town  (pop  2,661),  SW 
Que  ,  on  the  Lievre,  in  the  Laurentians  and  N  of 
Ottawa  It  is  a  winter  resort  in  a  region  of  lumber- 
ing and  potato  growing  and  has  a  hydroelectric 
power  station  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishopric  and  of  St  Joseph's  Seminary 

Montluc  or  Monluc,  Blaise  de  (bleV  du  molttk'), 
c  1502-1677,  marshal  of  France  A  Gascon  soldier 
of  fortune,  he  fought  in  the  Italian  Wars  and  the 
Wars  of  Religion  His  famous  Commentaires 
(1592),  which  Henry  IV  called  "the  soldier's  bible," 
aie  admirable  military  history 

Montlucon  (mOluscV).  town  (pop  45,577),  Alher 
dept  ,  central  France,  on  the  Cher  It  has  iron, 
steel,  and  glass  manufactures  There  are  ruins  of 
medieval  fortifications  The  center  of  the  town  has 
many  houses  of  the  15th  and  16th  tent  and  is 
topped  by  the  castle  (15th- 16th  tent )  of  the  dukes 
of  Bourbon 

Montmagny,  Charles  Jacques  Huault  de  (sharl' 
zhak'  uo'  du  mOmame'),  fl  1622-54,  governor  of 
New  France  (1636-49)  The  colony  progressed 
under  his  leadership,  the  power  of  the  Iroquois  was 
checked,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with 
them  at  Trois  Rivi&re*  He  was  friendly  toward 
the  missionaries,  especially  the  Jesuits 

Montmagny  (momanycV),  town  (pop  4,585),  SE 
Que  ,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence  and 
ENE  of  Quebec  ,  founded  1678,  me  1845  It  has 
silk  and  ra\on  mills  and  woodworking  plants  and 
manufac  tures  stoves  and  pumps 

Montmartre  (mOmir'tru)  [Fr  from  Latin,  =hill  of 
the  nmrtvrs,  i  e  ,  St  DKNIH  and  companions),  hill 
in  Paris,  France,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seme,  the 
highest  point  of  Paris  It  is  topped  by  the  famous 
Church  of  SACR^-CCEUR  Sections  of  the  ancient 
quarter  on  its  slopes  were  long  a  favorite  residence 
of  the  bohetman  world  Montmartre  is  also  famed 
for  its  night  life,  of  its  innumerable  night  clubs  the 
Moulin  Rouge  is  the  best  known  The  cemetery  of 
Montmartre  contains  the  tombs  of  Stendhal,  Ber- 
lioz, Ronan,  Heine,  and  Alfied  de  Vigny 

Montmorency,  Anne,  due  de  (m6nt"murfn's?,  Fr 
an'  duk'  du  mamoraae'),  1493?-1507.  constable  of 
Prance  He  was  made  a  marshal  (1522)  bv  Francis 
I,  was  captured  with  Francis  at  Pa  via  (1525), 
helped  negotiate  (1526)  Francis's  release,  and  soon 
after  the  king's  return  received  the  governorship  of 
Languedoc,  which  remained  m  his  family  till  1632 
His  pohc>  of  peace  with  Emperor  Charles  V  finally 
led  to  his  disgrace  (1541),  which  lasted  till  Francis's 
death  (1547)  King  Henry  II  restored  him  to  a 
degree  of  favor  limited  by  the  countervailing  in- 
fluence of  Francois  and  Charles  do  Guisfc  He  took 
Metz  fiom  the  Spanish  (1552)  and  was  captured 
(1557)  by  Emmanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy  at,  Samt- 
Q^ientm,  but  was  soon  released  Dismissed  by 
1<  rancis  II,  he  was  restored  to  office  by  Catherine 
de'  Medici  He  joined  the  Guises  m  the  Wars  of 
Religion,  was  captured  at  Droux  (1562),  and  was 
killed  m  the  siege  of  Paris 

Montmorency,  Henri,  due  de  (are'),  the  elder, 
1534-1614,  marshal  and  constable  of  France, 
younger  son  of  Anne  de  Montmorencv  He  was 
known  as  Henri,  comte  de  Damville,  before  1579 
He  took  Louis  I  do  COND<J  prisoner  at  Dreux 
(1562)  In  1563  he  succeeded  his  father  as  governor 
of  Languedoc  A  zealous  Catholic  and  adherent  of 
the  Guises  till  his  father's  death,  he  was  led  by  the 
subsequent  decline  of  his  family's  fortunes  and  by 
the  murder  of  his  relative  COLIONY  to  associate 
himself  with  the  moderates  who  favored  a  rap- 
prochement with  the  Huguenots  Resisting  all 
royal  efforts  to  remove  him  from  Languedoc,  where 
he  was  practically  an  independent  sovereign,  he 


MONTPELLIER 

was  in  alliance  with  the  Huguenots  from  1576  to 
1577,  but  thereafter  remained  aloof  from  both  par- 
ties, while  attempting  to  bring  about  their  concilia- 
tion He  adhered  to  King  HKNRY  IV  m  1589  and 
became  constable  in  1593  After  Henry's  death 
(1610)  he  retired  to  his  province 

Montmorency,  Henri,  due  de,  the  younger,  1595- 
1632,  admiral  and  marshal  of  France,  son  of  the 
elder  Henri  de  Montmorency  He  became  governor 
of  Languedoc  in  1613  and  fought  in  the  religious 
and  foreign  wars  of  Louis  XIII's  reign  In  1632  he 
joined  m  a  conspiracy  of  Gaston  d'OaufcANS  and 
was  captured  and  executed 

Montmorency,  Mathieu,  baron  de  (matvu'  bard'  du 
mSmorfiHe'),  d  1230,  constable  of  France  (1218- 
30),  called  the  Great  Constable  He  fought  under 
PHILIP  II  (Philip  Augustus)  at  Chateau-Gail  lard 
(1203-4)  and  Bouvmes  (1214)  and  under  Louis 
VIII  against  the  English  (1224)  and  the  Albi- 
genses  (1226)  In  Louis  XI's  minority  he  sup- 
ported BLANCHK  OF  CASTILE 

Montmorency  (rnonfmurCn'se),  village  (pop  5,393), 
S  Quo  ,  on  the  St  Lawrence  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Montmorenc  y  river  and  just  NE  of  Quebec  It  has 
textile  mills  and  a  hydroelectric  plant  furnishing 
power  for  Quebec  and  the  surrounding  area 

Montmorency  (mftnfmurPn'se,  1-r  mSmfirase'), 
town  (pop  10,511),  Seme-et-Oise  dept ,  N  France, 
a  northern  outer  suburb  of  Paris  The  c  hateau  of 
the  ducal  family  of  Montmorency  was  razed  in 
1814  J  J  ROUSSEAU  lived  here  (1756-62),  first 
at  the  near-by  "Hermitage,  '  a  cottage  on  the  es- 
tate of  his  friend,  Mme  d'Epmay,  and  after  his 
quarrel  with  her,  at  Montmorencv  itself,  under  the 
protection  of  the  due  de  Luxembourg 

Montmorency,  river  of  S  Quebec,  rising  in  the  Lau- 
rentian  Mts  and  flowing  generally  S  to  the  St 
Lawrence  Near  its  mouth  are  Montmorency  Falls 
(265  ft  high),  providing  hydroelectric  power 

Montour  Falls  (m&n'td&r*),  village  (pop  1,345),  W 
c  entral  NY,  in  the  Finger  Lakes  region,  near 
Watkins  Glen  N  of  Elmira.  me  1836 

Montoursville  (monto"6rz'vll),  residential  borough 
(pop  3,019),  NE  Pa  ,  on  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  near  Wilhamsport,  settled  1807, 
laid  out  1820,  me  1850  It  has  silk  mills  and  a 
furniture  factory 

Montparnasse  (mopdrnAs'),  quarter  of  Pans, 
France,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seme,  centering  on 
the  intersection  of  the  Boulevard  de  Montparnasse 
and  the  Boulevard  Raspail  Its  famous  cafes  (the 
D6me,  the  Rotonde,  the  Coupole,  and  others)  are 
centers  of  the  Parisian  artistic  and  intellectual 
world  It  contains  the  Montparnasse  railroad  sta- 
tion, the  Pasteur  Institute,  the  ancient  catacombs, 
and  the  Montparnasse  cemetery,  with  the  tombs  of 
Samt-Saens,  Houdon,  Baudelaire,  Poincare,  Cesar 
Franck,  Maupassant,  and  Leconte  de  Lisle 

Mont  Pelee   see  PEL£B,  MONT 

Montpeher  (mSntpel'yur)  1  City  (pop  2,824),  SE 
Idaho,  near  the  Bear  river  and  SE  of  Pocatello 
Founded  (1864)  b\  Mormons  and  named  (1865)  for 
the  capital  of  Brigham  Young's  native  state,  the 
little  center  of  an  area  producing  alfalfa,  gram,  and 
livestock  has  toda\  a  tabernacle  of  the  Latter-Day 
Saints  2  City  (pop  1,800),  E  Ind  ,  E  of  Marion, 
settled  183b,  me  1937  3  Village  (pop  3,703).  NW 
Ohio,  on  the  St  Joseph  river  and  W  of  Toledo,  set- 
tled 1855,  inc  1875  Stoie  and  office  fixtures,  metal 
stampings,  and  truck  bodies  are  manufactured  here 
4  City  (pop  8,006),  state  capital  (since  1805),  and 
co  seat  of  Washington  co  ,  central  Vt ,  on  the 
Wmooski  and  NW  of  Baire,  me  1894  Col.  Jacob 
Davis  arnved  in  1787 — he  and  others  had  been 
granted  Montpeher  town  in  1780 — and  built  a  saw- 
mill and  a  gristmill  The  region  is  known  for  its 
granite  The  present  capitol  (1836),  of  Barre  gran- 
ite, was  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1857,  the  gilded  dome 
is  surmounted  by  Larkin  G  Mead's  Ceres,  and 
Mead's  heroic  Ethan  Alien  is  within  the  Done  por- 
tico The  supreme  court,  near  by,  contains,  be- 
wdes  state  and  public  libraries,  the  collections  of 
the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  among  them  the 
Stephen  Daye  press  Montpelier  was  the  birth- 
place of  Admiral  George  Dewey  and  of  Thomas 
Waterman  Wood,  the  Wood  Gallery  (1895)  con- 
tains Wood's  collection  The  Kellogg-Hubbard 
Library  and  Hubbard  Park  are  other  points  of  in- 
terest Daniel  Pierce  Thompson  edited  a  paper  in 
Montpeher  Montpelier  Seminary,  a  19th-century 
school,  is  now  Vermont  Junior  College  The  city 
was  disastrously  flooded  in  1927,  it  escaped  serious 
damage  from  the  1936  flood  because  dams  had  been 
constructed  on  the  upper  Wmooski  and  its  tribu- 
taries The  citv  shaies  an  airport  with  Barre 

Montpelier,  estate,  central  Va  ,  near  Orange,  homo 
of  James  Madison,  now  privately  owned  The  man- 
sion was  built  c  17CO  by  Madison's  father.  Madi- 
son and  his  wife  are  buried  near  by 

Montpellier  (mopc%a'),  city  (pop  80,873),  capital 
of  Herault  dept  ,  S  France,  near  the  Mediterranean 
coast  It  is  a  trade  center  for  wines,  brandy,  and 
silk  Datuig  from  the  8th  cent ,  it  was,  with  the 
surrounding  countryside,  a  fief  under  the  counts  of 
Toulouse,  it  passed  (13th  cent )  to  the  kings  of 
Majorca,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  (1349)  by 
Philip  Vl  of  France  A  Huguenot  center,  it  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  Louis  XIII  in  1622.  Montpel- 
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her  was  the  seat  of  the  provincial  estates  of  LAN-  He  built  the  refectory  (1239-44)  and  the  Lady 

GUMXX?    The  fame  of  the  city  rests  mamlv  on  its  Chapel  (1244)  at  the  monastery  of  Samt-Germain- 

univeraity,  founded  here  in  1289    The  faculty  of  des-Pres,  Pans,  destroyed  during  the  Revolution, 

medicine,  celebrated  for  seven  cen  tunes,  is  traced  and  is  credited  with  the  design  of  the  chapel  of  the 

to  tho  10th  cent  ,  its  most  famous  student  was  chateau  of  Saint-Germam-en-Laye  (1240)  near  Paris 

Rabelais      It  is  now   housed   in   a   14th-century  and    the    refectory   of  Samt-Martin-des-Chainps 

buildiug    There  are  many  handsome  houses  of  the  (c  1250),  Pans 

17th  and  18th  cent     The  botunual  garden  was  Montreux  (mdtru'),  extreme  northeast  bank  of  the 

founded  by  Henry  IV  in  1593  Lake  of  Geneva,  Vaud  canton,  Switzerland,  be- 

Montpensier,  Anne  Marie   Louise  d'Orllans,  du-  tween  Vevey  and  Villeneuve     It  is  composed  of 

chesse  de  (an'  mftro'  IweV  dorlaS'  dusheV  du  three    communities,    Montreux-Chatelard    (pop 

mopasya'),  1627-93.  From  h  princess,  called  Made-  9,990),  Planches  (pop  4,492),  and  Veytaux  (pop 

moHolle  and  La  Grande  Mademoiselle,  daughter  of  667),  and  is  an  unbroken  succession  of  villages  and 

Gaston  d'Orleans    She  took  an  active  part  on  the  resorts.  Chocolate  is  made,  and  there  is  woodwork- 

tebel  Hide  in  the  FHOND&  of  the  Pimces,  in  1652  she  ing  The  tourist  traffic  is  large 

relieved  Orleans  at  the  head  of  her  troops  and  Montreux  Convention,  1936    The  request  made  by 


opened  the  gates  of  Pans  to  Conde's  retreating     Turkey  for  permission  to  refortify  the  Straits  zone 

soldiers     Exiled  with  hei   father  (1652),  she  re-      '        ^  

1 1657    She  fell  in  love  with  LAC- 


turned  to  com  t  ui 

ZUN,  the  king's  pei mission  for  their  marriage  was 
granted  onh  to  be  revoked  (1670)  Shortly  there- 
after, Lauzun  was  imprisoned  (1671)  Mademoi- 
selle bought  liis  release  in  1681  and  apparently 
married  him,  but  they  soon  separated  Mademoi- 
selle spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  pious  works  and  the 
composition  of  her  memoirs  See  Arvode  Banne 
(pseud  of  C^cile  Vmcens),  Lottie  XIV  and  La 
Grande  Mademoiselle,  1662-1093  (1905) 
Montreal  (radntrttT),  <  tty,(pop  903.007,  metropol- 
itan pop  1.138,431),  S  Que  ,  on  Montreal  island  in 
the  St  Lawrence  It  is  the  largest  city  m  Canada 
aud  its  commercial,  financial,  and  induatnal  center 
It  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Royal  (900  ft  high)  and 
has  an  excellent  harbor  with  modern  dock  facilities 
at  the  head  of  ocean  navigation  on  the  St  Law- 
rence, which  is  here  spanned  by  the  Victoria  Budge 


(see  DARDANELLES)  resulted  in  the  meeting,  at 
Montreux,  Switzerland,  of  the  powers  that  had  been 
parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  of  1923  (see 
LAUSANNE,  CONK^ULNI  E  or)  With  Italy  abstain- 
ing, the  powers  decided  to  return  the  Straits  area 
to  Turkish  military  control.  Turkey  was  further- 
more authorized  to  close  the  Straits  to  warships  of 
all  countries  when  it  was  at  war  or  threatened  by 
aggression ,  merchant  ships  were  to  be  allowed  free 
passage,  the  USSR  was  authorised  to  send  its  fleet 
through  the  Straits  into  the  Mediterranean  in 
peacetime,  powers  with  no  territory  touching  tho 
Black  Sea  were  permitted  to  concentrate  no  more 
than  45,000  tons  of  warships  there  The  Montreux 
Convention  was  ratified  by  Turkey,  England, 
France,  the  USSK,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Germany, 
Yugoslavia,  and — with  reservations — Japan  It 
remains  in  effect  despite  efforts  by  the  USSR,  after 
the  Second  World  War,  to  obtain  a  revision 


nal  provides  a  direct  waterway  for  shipping  to  the 
,an  village,  Hoche- 


(opened  1860,  remodeled  1898)  and  by  the  Jacques    Montrose,  James  Graham,  5th  earl  and  1st  mar- 
Carter  Harbour  Bridge  (1930)    The  Lachine  Ca-      guess  of  (mfintroz'),  1612-50,  Scottish  nobleman 

and  soldier.  He  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1626 
and.  having  been  treated  with  disdain  by  Charles  I, 
joined  the  COVENANTERS  in  1638.  At  first  be  was  a 
leader  in  the  BISHOPS'  WABS,  suppressing  royahats 
and  Episcopalians,  but  after  the  Pacification  of 
Berwick  (1639)  he  took  the  king's  side  because  he 
feared  a  Presbyterian  oligarchy  controlled  by 


Great  Lakes    A  stockaded  India  , 

laga,  was  found  here  (1535)  by  Cartier,  who 
climbed  Mt  Royal  and  so  named  it,  and  the  site 
was  visited  in  1603  by  Champlain,  but  it  was  not 
settled  by  the  French  until  1642,  when  a  band  of 
priests,  nuns,  and  settlers,  under  Paul  de  Chome- 


tley,  sieur  de  Mawonneuve,  founded  the  Ville  Marie     Archibald  CAMPBELL,  8th  earl  of  Argyll    He  desired 
de  Montreal    The  settlement  grew  slowly  and  suf-     a  constitutional  government,  but  Relieved  some 


fered  numerous  Indian  attacks,  but  became  an  im- 
portant center  of  the  fui  tiade  and  the  starting 
point  for  the  western  expeditions  of  Jolliet,  Mar- 
quette.  Father  Hennepm,  Veiendrye,  and  the  sieur 
Duluth  It  was  fortified  in  1726  and  remained  in 
French  possession  until  1760,  when  Vaudreuil  de 
Cavagnal  surrendered  it  to  superior  British  forces 
under  Amherst.  The  American  patriot  foroes 
under  Richard  Montgomery  occupied  it  briefly  in 
1775  From  1844  to  1849  it  was  the  capital  of 
United  Canada.  The  population  has  remained 
largely  French  Among  the  notable  buildings  are 
H6tel  Dieu  (built  1644,  piesent  building  1861), 
Notre  Dame  Church  (founded  1656,  present  build- 
ing 1824),  the  Senunaiy  of  St  Sulpice  (1661,  pres- 
(1705, 


_  

form  of  monarchy  was  necessary  to  control  the 
turbulent  Scottish  nobihtv.  Charles  consented  to 
Presbyteriamsm  so  late  (1641)  that  compromise 
was  impossible,  warfare  was  resumed,  and  Mont- 
rose  invaded  Scotland  in  the  king's  name,  but 
failed  He  then  visited  the  Highlands  in  disguise, 
organized  a  force  there,  and  defeated  the  Lowland 
Presbyterian  army  of  Argyll  in  six  engagements,  of 
which  Tippermuir,  Inverlochy,  and  Kilsyth  were 
the  greatest  (1644-45)  Never  in  command  of  a 
very  large  army,  Moiitrose  was  successful  t>ecause 
of  his  brilliant  strategy  coupled  with  spirited  and 
inspiring  leadership  of  the  fierce  Highland  clans- 
men He  was  in  control  of  Scotland  for  a  short 
time,  but  the  defeat  of  Charles  at  Naseb>  (1646) 
left  him  without  support,  and  even  he  could  not 
permanently  unite  the  Scottish  royalists.  David 
Leslie  beat  his  small  army  at  Pluhphaugh  (1645) 
and  in  1646  Montrose  fled  to  Norway  In  1650  he 
returned  to  Scotland  to  try  to  make  the  nominal 
rule  of  Charles  II  a  reality,  but  was  captured  and 
hanged  He  quite  evidently  acted  from  conviction 


ent  building  1712),  the  Chateau  de  Ramezay  (1  . 
a  museum  since  1894),  the  Grey  Nunnery  (1738), 
Christ  Church  Cathedral  (1814,  rebuilt  1859),  the 
Cathedral  of  St  James  (a  smaller  reproduction 
ofSt  Peter's  in  Rome),  and  St  Joseph's  Shrine  and 
Oratory  (given  papal  benediction  1 9 10) .  It  is  the  seat 

of  McGiLL  UNIVERSITY,  of  the  Montreal  School  of     . , rf 

Social  Work,  of  several  theological  schools,  and  of  rather  than  scheming  ambition,  and  although  the 

the  Roman  Catholic  at  ch  bishopric     The  Univ.  of  excesses  of  his  wild  troops  have  been  sharply  cnti- 

Montreal  (French  language,  Catholic,  pontifical,  cized,  his  reckless  daring  and  his  successes  have 

coeducational),  founded  in  1876  and  opened  in  1878  made  him  one  of  the  most  romantic  figures  in 

as  a  branch  of  Laval  Umv  ,  was  separately  organ-  Scottish  history    He  was  the  author  of  poetry  (ed 

ued  in  1889  and  chartered  in  1920    Besides  facul-  by  G   L  Weir,  1938)     See  John  Buchan,  Montrose 

ties  of  dental  surgery,  law,  letteis,  medicine,  phi-  (1928),  Margaret  Irwin,  Proud  Servant  (1934),  a 

losophy,  sciences,  and  theology,  it  has  schools  of  historical  novel 

pharmacy  and  of  social,  economic,  and  political  Montrose,  burgh  (pop  10,196),  Angus,  Scotland,  on 
sciences.  The  Agricultural  Institute  of  Oka  (with  a  low  sandy  peninsula  between  the  mouth  of  the 
a  school  of  veterinary  medicine)  is  affiliated  South  Essk  and  Montrow  Basin,  mi  inlet  dry  at  low 
Montreal's  industries  include  the  manufacture  of  tide  There  is  a  bridge  to  Rcwtue  island,  or  Inch- 
steel  products,  rail  load  equipment,  glass,  electrical  brayock,  in  the  Esk.  Montrose  was  a  port  in  the 
equipment,  furniture,  clothing,  and  shoes  and  Utli  cent  when  it  was  swept  by  fire  John  de 
tobacco  processing,  there  are  flour  and  sugai  mills,  Baliol  surrendered  to  Edward  I  here  in  1296  The 
grain  elevators,  and  cold-storage  plants,  Montreal  burgh  is  a  fishing  center  with  distilleries  and  the 
la  Canada's  most  important  port  for  transsliipiuent  manufacture  of  fertilizers 

of  wheat,  flour,  coal,  ou,  lumber,  canned  goods,  Montrose    1  City  (pop   4,764,  alt.  5,820  ft),  co 

lion,  and  steel.    See  Victor  Morin,  Old  Montreal  seat  of  Montrose  co.,  SW  Colo  ,  on  the  Uncom- 

£1929) ,  T.  M.  Longstreth,  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  pahgro  river  and  SE  of  Grand  Junction,  in  an  or- 


Ottawa  (1933) ,  Stephen  Leacock,  Montreal,  Seaport     chard  and  farm  area,  founded  and  inc.  1882  Carno- 
and  City  (1942)  "  " 

Montreal,  city  (pop   1,700),  N  Wis  ,  SE  of  Ashland 
and  on  the  Gogebic  iron  range,  inc.  1924 

Montreal,  University  of.  see  MONTBBAL.  Que 

Montreal  East,  town  (pop  2,355),  S  Que ,  on  Mont- 


,  . 

tite  deposits  near  by  are  a  source  of  radium  The 
Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunmson  National  Monu- 


, ,,  , 

real  island,  SW  of  Montreal.   It  is  a  copper-refin- 
ing center. 


ment  is  near  2  Town  (pop.  592),  extreme  SE 
Iowa,  on  the  Mis«issippi  above  Keokuk  One  of  the 
first  permanent  white  settlements  in  Iowa  was 
made  here  m  1799  when  Louis  H  Tesson,  a  French- 
Canadian,  established  a  trading  post.  The  town 


Montreal  North,  town  (pop.  6,152),  S  Quo  ,  on  was  laid  out  in  1837  3  Borougn  (pop  1,977),  co 
Montreal  island.  It  is  a  suburb  of  Montreal  seat  of  Susquehanna  co.,  NE  Pa  ,  NNW  of  Scran- 
Montreal  South,  town  (pop  1,441),  S  Que.,  a  resi-  ton,  settled  1799,  laid  out  1811,  me  1824.  It  has 
deutial  suburb  of  Montreal,  at  the  east  end  of  the  machine  shops  and  a  publishing  plant 
Jacques  Cartier  Harbour  Bridge  across  the  St  Monts,  Pierre  du  Guast,  comte  de  (pyer'  da  gwast' 
Lawrence.  kot'  du  m5'),  c.l560-c  1630,  French  colonizer  in 
Montreal  West,  town  (pop.  3,474),  S  Que.,  on  Mont-  North  America,  called  the  sieur  de  Monts.  A 
^real  island,  nearJLachme.  _  ...  wealthy  Huguenot  and  a  favorite  of  Henry  IV,  he 

was  the  holder  of  a  trade  monopoly  m  New  France 


,  . 

Montreml  or   Montereau,   Pierre   de    (pyer'  du 
mdtru'yu,  mOturo'),  d   1266,  French  architect,  a 


,  ,  ,  , 

prominent  figure  under  the  patronage  of  Louis  IX.     had  vuuted  the  St.  La 


and  the  patron  of  Samuel  de  CHAMPLAIN.   Monts 


. 
e  in  1603.  In  1604-5  he 


and  Champlain  explored  the  coast  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  New  England  as  far  south  as  Cape  Cpd 
He  planted  the  first  French  colony  in  Canada  at 
Port  Royal  (the  modern  ANNAPOLIS  ROYAL,  N.S  ) 
in  1605.  Leaving  it  in  Champlain's  care,  he  re- 
turned to  France  but  sent  ships  in  1607  and  1608 
to  aid  the  colonists  Monta's  monopoly  of  the  fur 
trade  was  soon  afterward  revoked  See  William 
Inghs  Morse,  ed ,  Pierre  du  Gua,  tteur  de  Monte 
Records  (1939). 
Mont-Saint-Jean  (mo-sfi-thS/),  village,  Brabant 

Cv ,  central  Belgium,  on  a  height  S  of  Water- 
Here  the  British  resisted  the  French  onslaught 
at  the  end  of  the  WATKKLOO  CAMPAIGN  (1815) 
Mont-Saint-Michel  (m6-sS-m6shel'),  rocky  isle  (pop 
149)  in  tho  English  Channel,  Mauche  dept ,  NW 
France,  1  mi  off  the  Norman  coast  near  Avranches 
It  in  accessible  by  land  at  low  tide  and  also  is  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a  causeway.  Its  cele- 
brated Benedictine  abbey  was  founded  in  708  bv 
Aubert,  bishop  of  Avrauches,  according  to  direc- 
tions received  from  tho  Archangel  Michael  in  a  vi- 
sion A  gigantic  pile  of  buildings,  rising  three 
stones  high,  serves,  with  the  summit  of  the  cone- 
shaped  rock,  as  a  base  for  the  great  abbey  church 
which  crowns  them  Six  of  these  structures  on  tho 
side  facing  the  sea  form  the  unit  called  La  Merveille 
[the  marvell,  constructed  from  1203  to  1228.  It  in- 
cludes the  almonry  and  the  cellar  (first  story),  tho 
refectory  and  the  hall  of  knights  (second  story), 
and  the  dormitory  and  tho  cloister  (third  story) 
The  whole  forms  one  of  the  most  imposing  aclueve- 
mente  of  Gothic  aichitecture.  Strongly  fortified, 
the  abbey  was  frequently  assaulted  by  the  English 
in  the  Hundred  Years  War,  but  was  never  captured 
It  survived  the  Second  World  War  undamaged  and 
remains  one  of  the  major  tourist  attractions  of 
Europe  Henry  ADAMS  wrote  of  it  feelingly  in 
Mont-Saint-Mwhd  and  Chartres 
Montserrat  (montsuraf),  island  (c.37  aq  mi ;  pop 
14,275),  British  West  Indies  A  presidency  of  tho 
LEEWARD  ISLANDS  colony,  it  exports  cotton,  limes 
and  lime  prodvu  ts,  and  vegetables  Discovered  bv 
Columbus  in  1493,  Montsorrat  was  colonized  bv 
the  British  in  1632  In  the  colonial  wars  between 
Franco  and  England  the  island  changed  hands 
several  times,  but  was  finally  awarded  to  Great 
Britain  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1783 
Montserrat  or  Monserrat  (both  in&n'surat', 
monf- ,  Span  monse'rut'),  mountain,  4,054  ft 
high,  NE  Spam,  rising  abruptly  from  a  plain  in 
Catalonia,  NW  of  Barcelona  On  a  narrow  teiraoe, 
more  than  halfway  up  its  pre<  ipitoua  cliffs,  is  u 
celebrated  Benedictine  monastery,  one  of  tho  great- 
est religious  shrines  of  Spam  Onlv  ruins  are  left 
of  the  old  monastery  (llth  cent )  The  new  monas- 
tery was  built  m  the  19th  cent  The  Renaissance 
church  (16th  cent  ,  largely  restored  in  the  19th  and 
20th  cent )  contains  the  black  wooden  image  of  the 
Virgin  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  carved 
by  St  Luke,  brought  to  Spam  by  St  Peter,  and 
hidden  in  a  cave  noar  here  during  the  Moorish 
occupation.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  mountain,  alt»o 
called  Monsalvat,  was  thought  to  have  been  tho 
site  of  the  castle  of  the  Holy  GBAIL  At  Mont- 
serrat. St  Ignatius  of  Loyola  devoted  himself  to 
his  lehgious  vocation  just  before  the  founding  of 
the  Society  of  Je^us 

Montt,  Torge  (hftr'hft  m5nt'),  1846-1922,  president 
of  Chile  (1891-96)  He  was  a  vice  admiral  and 
distant  relative  of  Manuel  and  Pedro  Montt  A  lead- 
er in  the  revolution  against  B  ALMA  t  EDA,  he  com- 
manded the  msuigent  forces  (both  sea  and  laud) 
and  later  headed  the  provisional  junta  of  gov- 
ernment His  presidency  waa  honest  but  undistin- 
guished, and  his  program  of  fiscal  and  political  re- 
form to  aid  in  reconstruction  was  largely  entrusted 
to  others 

Montt,  Manuel  (manweT),  1809-80,  president  of 
Chile  (1851-61)  A  conservative  who  displayed 
conspicuous  organizational  and  administrative 
ability,  Montt  continued  the  progressive  reform 
begun  by  Diego  POBTALKS  He  especially  empha- 
sized educational  and  scientific  advancement,  im- 
proved relations  with  Chile's  neighbors,  and  brought 
prosperity.  While  his  stern  and  sometimes  illegal 
methods  of  suppressing  opposition  earned  him  the 
hatred  of  the  liberals,  his  administration  is  re- 
membered as  a  kind  of  golden  age 
Montt,  Pedro  (pa'dhro),  1848-1910,  president  of 
Chile  (1906-10).  Son  of  Manuel  Montt,  he  held 
with  distinction  numerous  governmental  posts 
He  was  a  minister  in  the  BALMACKDA  cabinet  and 
took  part  in  the  overthrow  of  that  leader.  Elected 
president  in  the  hope  that  his  name  and  career 
would  bring  moral  regeneration  to  Chile,  he  was 
hampered  by  disruptive  social  forces  and  political 
corruption.  He  died  in  office. 
Montufar,  Lorenzo  (ISran'sO  montSo'far),  1823-98, 
Guatemalan  historian  He  occupied  a  number  of 
governmental  posts.  His  Rescna  histdnca  de  Cen- 
tra Aminca  is  his  best-known  work. 
Montvale,  borough  (pop  1,342),  NE  N.J.,  N  of 
Hackensack,  me  1894 

Mont  Valerien  (m5  valaryS'),  hill,  532  ft.  high,  in 
the  western  part  of  greater  Paris,  France,  at 
Suresnes.  Fortified  m  1841,  it  is  a  vital  strong 
point  in  the  outer  defenses  of  Paris,  and  it  played 
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an  important  part  during  the  siege  of  Paris  (1870- 
71)  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
Montvttle,  town  (pop   4,135),  SB  Conn ,  NW  of 
New  London;  settled  1670,  mo  1786.  Paper  prod- 
uct* are  made  here. 

Montyon,  Antoine  Jean  Baptiste  Robert  Aug«t, 
baron  de  (fttwan'ahA'  bapttet'  r6bcV  diha'  barSTdu 
mOtyS'),  1733-1820,  French  lawyer  and  philan- 
thropist, best  known  for  the  pnees  ho  established 
to  reward  scientific  and  literary  achievements  At 
his  death  he  also  left  large  sums  to  each  hospital  in 
Pans.  Montyon  wrote  extensively  on  economic 
subjects,  viewing  them  aa  a  philanthropist.  Bee 
biography  by  Louis  Guimbaud  (1909,  in  French) 
monument,  structure  intended  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  persons  or  events  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  buddings  of  ununual  size  or  representing 
the  architectural  achievements  of  a  period  or  peo- 
ple, e  g  ,  the  Alhambra  of  Spam,  Gothic  cathe- 
drals, the  Vatican  and  St  Peter's  Church,  Home, 
Westminster  Abbey;  the  Parthenon,  the  Temple  of 
Heaven,  Peking,  the  temple  of  Amon  at  Karnak, 
and  mivnv  palaces  Early  monuments  include 
MECI  \LITHIO  MONUMENTS  and  such  forms  as  the 
HTFLK,  thn  OBELISK,  the  tvpically  Roman  TRIUM- 
PHAL, ARCH  and  column,  and  tombs  of  various  types 
such  as  the  PYRAMID,  the  Harpy  tomb  from  Xan- 
thus  (now  in  the  Butish  Museum),  the  tomb  of 
Mausolus  at  HahcarnassuH,  and  Hadrian's  tomb, 
Rome  Monuments  of  a  commemorative  charac- 
tcr  include  Chinese  memorial  arches  (pailous),  the 
Taj  Mahal,  and  the  Washington  and  Lincoln  me- 
morials at  Washington,  D  C  The  last  century  has 
seen  a  trend  to  bring  the  preservation  of  monu- 
ments undor  state  control  and  to  apply  scientific 
methods  to  their  upkeep  and  restoration  See  also 

BRA88K8,  MONUMENTAL  OR  8EPUU  HKU. 

Monumenta  Germanise  historic*  (m6nume'n'tu 
j  urma'nS-e  htato'rlku) ,  comprehensive  collection  of 
documents  relating  to  the  history  of  medieval  Ger- 
many The  society  for  publishing  it  was  founded 
bv  Karl  vom  und  aum  STEIN  m  1819,  and  the  first 
volume  appeared  in  182(5  G  II  PERTZ,  the  general 
editor  until  1874,  was  succeeded  by  Georg  WAITZ, 
tho  work  was  then  taken  over  by  the  Prussian 
Academy  of  Sciences  Many  very  eminent  schol- 
ars took  part  in  the  pioject,  and  the  Monumenta  is, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  of  all  collections  of  source 
materials 

monumental  brasses   see  BRASSES,  MONUMENTAL 

Monvel,  Louis  Maurice  Boutet  de  Monvel.  see 
BOUTET  na  MONVEL,,  Louis  MAUJUCE 

Monviso   aoo  Viso,  MO\TB 

Monza  (mon'tsh),  city  (pop  58,503),  Lombardy,  N 
Italy,  8  mi  NE  of  Milan  It  is  a  rapidly  expanding 
industrial  center,  manufacturing  felt  hats,  textiles 
and  machinery  Its  history  is  closely  related  to 
that  of  Milan  Its  cathedral,  founded  (bth  tent ) 
by  the  Lombard  queen  Thoodohnda,  contains  the 
iron  c  rown  of  Lombardy,  whu  h  was  made,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  from  the  nails  of  Christ's  cross 
Charlern.igne,  Charles  V,  Napoleon  I,  and  othei 
emperors  were  ciowned  with  it  as  kings  of  Lom- 
bardv  or  Italy  An  expiatory  chapel  was  built  at 
the  plat  e  where  King  Humbert  was  assassinated  in 
1900  Modern  Monza  is  also  known  for  its  auto- 
mobile races 

mood  or  mode,  in  Latin  INFLECTION,  ono  of  four 
major  sets  of  forms  of  verbs  Three  of  them  cross 
with  the  category  of  person  and  arc  subdivided  by 
tenses,  they  are  the  indicative  (used  normally), 
imperative  (in  commands),  and  subjunctive  (in 
certain  kinds  of  subordinated  constructions)  The 
fourth  set,  the  infinitive  (non personal,  generaliz- 
ing), is  sometimes  not  called  a  mood  These  names 
of  moods  are  often  used  for  similar  categories  in 
other  languages,  and  mam  languages  are  far  richer 
than  Latin  in  analogous  putteins,  especially  com- 
mon meanings  of  this  sort  are  narrative,  quotative, 
mythical,  dosidorative,  optative,  and  negative  In 
standard  English  the  verb  i»<,  ha*  special  modal  in- 
flections 

Moodus,  village  in  East  Hatidam  town,  S  Conn 
The  "Moodus  noises,"  subterranean  rumblings 
about  whi*  h  the  Indians  had  legends,  are  believed 
to  be  caused  by  the  shifting  of  rock  strata  along 
lines  of  frac  ture 

Moody,  D  wight  Lyman,  1837-99,  American  evangel- 
ist, b  Northfield,  Mass  He  became  successful  in 
business  in  Chicago,  where  he  settled  in  1856  His 
activities  there  as  a  Sunday-school  teacher  and 
superintendent  were  so  successful  that  in  1861  he 
withdrew  from  business  to  devote  himself  to  city 
missionary  work  In  1870  ho  met  Ira  D  SANKEY, 
who  for  a  number  of  years  thereafter  was  associated 
with  him  in  evangelistic  campaigns  Thev  made 
several  notable  tours  in  Great  Britain,  large  crowds 
were  also  attracted  to  their  meetings  in  the  United 
States,  and  their  collections  of  gospel  hymns  were 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  Moody "s  preach- 
ing was  simple,  colorful,  and  direct;  he  stressed 
God's  love  and  mercy  rather  than  retribution  and 
hell-fire  His  interest  in  religious  education  led  him 
to  found  the  Northfield  Seminary  (now  Northfield 
School)  for  girls  (1879)  and  the  Mt  Hermon 
School  for  bovs  (1881),  both  in  Northfield,  Mass 
In  1889  his  Bible  Institute  for  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  (now  the  Moody  Bible  Institute)  opened 
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in  Chicago  The  conferences  for  Christian  workers 
which  Moody  inaugurated  at  Northfield,  Mass  ,  are 
annual  gatherings  See  biographies  by  his  sons, 
W  R  Moody  (1900)  and  Paul  D,  Moody  (1938), 
Gamaliel  Bradford,  D.  L  Moody,  o  Worker  in 
Souk  (1927) 
Moody,  Helen  Wills:  see  WIU.H,  HELEN  NHJWING- 

TON 

Moody,  John,  1868-,  American  financial  writer,  b 
Jersey  City,  N  J  He  worked  on  a  newspaper  and 
in  a  bank  until  1900,  when  he  founded  Moody' s 
Manual  of  Railroads  and  Corporation  Securities, 
followed  in  1905  by  Moody1!  Magazine,  a  monthly, 
and  in  1909  by  Moody' s  Analyses  of  Investments,  an 
annual  He  wrote  The  Truth  about  Trusts  (1904), 
The  Art  of  Wall  Street  Investing  (190b),  The  Inves- 
tor'* Pnmer  (1907),  Masters  of  Capital  in  America 
(1911),  John  Henry  Newman  (1946),  and  a  two- 
volume  autobiography,  The  Long  Road  Home 
(1933)  and  Fast  by  the  Road  (1942) 

Moody,  William  Henry,  1853-1917,  American  cabi- 
net offic  er  and  Asscx  mte  Justice  of  the  U  S.  Su- 


preme Court  (1906-10),  b  Nowbury,  Mass  ,  grad 
Harvard,  1876  He  practiced  law  in  Haverhili, 
Mass  ,  and  was  city  solicitor  (1888-90)  and  district 


ittornev  (1890-95)  for  E  Massachusetts  Elected 
(1895)  to  tho  U  S.  House  of  Representatives  to  fill 
a  vacancy,  he  was  thuce  reelected  He  resigned 
m  1902  and  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  then 
(1904)  U  S  Attorney  General  under  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  later  appointed  him  to 
the  Supreme  Court  bench 

Moody,  William  Vaughn,  1869-1910,  American  poet 
and  dramatist,  b  Spencer,  Ind  ,  grad  Harvard, 
1893  He  taught  English  at  Harvard  and  Radchffe 
and  at  the  Umv  of  Chicago  until  financial  returns 
from  a  textbook  he  wrote  with  Robert  Mores 
Lovett  freed  him  for  travel  His  lync ,  philosophic 
poetry  appeared  in  The  Masijue  of  Judgment  (1900), 
Poems  (1901),  and  other  books  His  most  popular 
work  was  the  prose  play  The  Great  Divide  (1909, 
originally  produced  as  A  Satnne  Woman,  1906), 
The  Faith  Healer  (1909)  was  less  successful  In 
1909  he  married  Mrs  Harriet  Converse  Bramerd, 
a  brilliant  woman  whoso  home  was  a  gathering 
place  for  writers  and  artists  and  who  was  a  famous 
epicure  and  caterer  as  well  Moody's  poems  and 
plays  were  collected  in  1912  (2  vols  )  See  his 
Somr  Lettirs  (ed  by  D  G  Mason,  1913)  and  Let- 
ters to  Harriet  (ed  bv  Percy  MacKaye,  1935), 
study  of  Moodv  by  D  C  Henry  (1935)  and  of 
Mrs  Moody  m  O  H  Dunbar,  A  Hmi^  in  Chicago 
(1947) 

moon,  the  one  satellite  of  the  earth,  its  companion  in 
the  annual  c  ire  mt  of  the  sun  The  mass  of  the 
moon  as  compared  with  that  of  tho  earth  is  greater 
than  that  of  aiiv  other  satellite  in  comparison  with 
its  primary  planet  The  two  bodies  may  be  thought 
of  as  the  earth-moon  avatem,  making  their  journe\ 
around  tho  sun  in  an  orbit  which  is  realK  the  orbit 
of  the  center  of  the  mass  which  thev  make  to- 
gether, rather  than  the  orbit  of  the  earth  alone,  aa 
wo  usually  regard  it  The  c  enter  of  their  combined 
mass  lies  within  the  earth,  it  is  true,  but  c  2,900 
mi.  from  the  earth's  center  The  mean  distance 
between  the  (enter  of  tho  earth  and  that  of  the 
moon  is  238,857  mi  The  moon  revolves  around  the 
earth  in  an  orbit  that  is  elliptic  al,  not  circular,  there- 
fore tho  distance  between  them  is  not  always  the 
same  When  the  satellite  is  nearest,  it  is  aaid  to  be 
in  perigee,  when  farthest,  in  apogee  The  diimeter 
of  the  moon  is  2,160  mi  ,  somewhat  more  than 
one  quarter  that  of  the  earth  The  aiea  of  its  sur- 
face is  about  ono  fourteenth  as  great  as  the  earth's, 
and  its  volume  verv  nearh  one  fortv-nmth  that  of 
the  earth  The  moon's  phases,  or  apparent  c  hanges 
of  figure,  result  from  the  fact  that  it  is  itself  a  dark 
globo,  one  hemisphere  of  which  reflects  the  light 
of  tho  sun,  and  that  varying  amounts  of  that  lighted 
surface  are  presented  to  the  observer  as  the  moon's 
revolution  brings  it  into  different  positions  with 
relation  to  the  sun  and  tho  earth  The  phase  of 
the  new  moon  oc<  urs  when  the  moon  holds  the  po- 
sition between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  presenting  to 
the  earth  its  dark  side,  bv  about  tho  second  day 
this  surface  shows  the  light  of  the  crescent  moon 
When  half  of  the  bright  side  has  como  into  view, 
we  have  tho  first  quarter,  whon  tho  moon  is  oppo- 
site the  sun,  it  is  at  full  phase,  the  following  half 
moon  is  the  last  quarter  Between  the  quarter  and 
the  full  phase  it  is  gibbous  The  convex  illuminated 
edge  IB  alwav  s  towards  the  sun  On  the  moon  there 
shines  oarthhght  (sunlight  reflected  from  the  earth), 
just  as  moonlight  shines  upon  the  earth,  but  the 
earthlight  shines  about  40  times  brighter  than  the 
light  of  the  full  moon  The  fullest  phase  of  this 
earthlight  occurs  when  we  have  a  new  moon  When 
there  is  a  crescent  moon,  that  part  of  the  disk  not 
lighted  directly  by  the  sun  can  be  seen  more  faintly 
illuminated  by  the  earthshine  It  is  estimated 
that  only  about  7  percent  of  the  light  that  falls 
upon  the  moon's  surface  is  reflected,  the  rest  being 
absorbed  In  astronomy,  a  month  is  measured  by 
the  moon's  revolution  The  sidereal  month  is  the 
interval  between  the  time  when  the  moon  is  m 
conjunction  with  a  certain  star  and  the  time  when 
it  is  next  m  conjunction  with  the  same  star  This, 
period  averages  very  nearly  27H  days.  The  synod- 
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ic  month,  averaging  somewhat  more  than  29^ 
days,  is  the  time  required  to  bring  the  moon  again 
into  the  name  position  with  relation  to  the  sun,  or 
the  interval  from  one  new  moon  to  the  next  The 
difference  of  about  2!^  days  between  the  sidereal 
and  the  synodio  month  is  owing  to  the  earth's  mov- 
ing forward  in  its  path  around  tho  sun  Because  of 
the  earth's  rotation,  the  moon  seems  to  be  moving 
westward,  rising  and  setting  like  tho  other  heavenly 
bodies  visible  from  the  earth  But  on  account  of  its 
revolution  around  the  oarth  it  seems  to  be  moving 
eastward  also,  with  relation  to  the  constellations 
This  eastward  movement  is  so  much  more  rapid 
than  the  sun's  apparent  motion  in  the  same  direc- 
tion that  the  moon's  ciay  is  longer  than  that  of  the 
sun,  and  it  rises  on  an  average  about  50^  mm 
later  from  one  night  to  the  next,  but  there  are 
many  variations  m  this  retardation,  according  to 
the  latitude  and  tho  time  of  year  In  the  North 
Temperate  Zone,  when  the  moon  is  full  near  tho 
time  that  the  sun  is  approaching  the  autumnal 
equinox,  moonnso  o<  <  urs  at  about  the  same  hour 
several  nights  in  succession  (HARVEST  MOON)  The 
average  inclination  to  the  ecliptic  of  the  moon's 
apparent  path  through  the  heavens  is  about  5°9' 
Owing  to  this  slight  m<  hnation,  the  moon  changes 
its  position  north  and  south  m  tho  course  of  the 
month  in  about  the  same  way  that  the  sun  does  m  a 
whole  vear  In  winter  the  full  moon  rides  across  tho 
skv  at  its  highest  Because  the  moon  makes  one  ro- 
tation on  its  axis  in  the  same  length  of  time  re- 
quired for  one  revolution  around  the  earth,  it 
turns  toward  the  earth  almost  exactly  the  same 
hemisphere  always,  although  certain  apparent 
rocking  movements,  or  hbrations,  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  see  sometimes  a  little  farther  over  one 
edge  of  the  exact  half  sphere,  sometimes  a  little 
farther  over  another  edge  Actually,  59  percent  of 
the  surface  of  the  moon  c  omes  into  the  view  of  the 
observer  on  the  earth  in  a  month  The  rest  can 
never  be  seen  Therefore  about  41  percent  is  never 
visible,  another  41  percent  IK  always  visible,  and 
18  pen  ent  is  sometimes  visible  One  kind  of  libra- 
tion  is  due  to  the  inclination  of  the  moon's  equator 
to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  The  resultant  tipping  of 
the  poles  brings  into  view  sometimes  a  region  a 
little  beyond  the  north  pole  and  again  a  region  a 
little  be\  ond  the  south  polo  Another  libration  de- 
pends upon  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  rate  of 
the  moon's  revolution,  although  its  rotation  is  uni- 
form or  neatlv  so  (in  the  long  run  the  periods  of  the 
two  agree)  This  roe  king  motion  is  east  and  west, 
or  longitudinal,  presenting  areas  of  the  moon's 
surface  that  would  not  otherwise  be  seen.  The 
earth's  rotation  accounts  for  another  slight  hbra- 
tion  The  surfac  e  of  the  moon  was  studied  by 
scientists  long  before  Galileo  c  1610  first  examined 
it  with  the  telescope,  but  the  use  of  photography  in 
connection  with  telescopic  observation  in  recent 
times  has  made  possible  the  mapping  in  detail  of 
the  whole  visible  area  A  c  ornplete  lunar  atlas  was 
finished  in  1903  for  the  Harvard  Annals  by  W  H 
Pickering  On  th«  moon's  surface  large  dark  re- 
gions, now  regarded  as  depressed  plains,  were  long- 
ago  supposed  to  he  bodies  of  water  and  were  called 
seas  (mana)  Generally  circular  in  shape,  these  are 
known  by  individual  names,  such  as  Mare  Im- 
bnum  It  is  now  bohevod  that  there  IK  no  moisture 
on  the  moon  A  great  part  of  the  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  mountains,  usually  of  circular  forma- 
tion The  heights  of  peaks  can  be  accurately  de- 
termined Some  have  an  elevation  of  26,000  ft 
Among  the  mountains  aio  thousands  of  so-called 
craters  Their  origin  ib  attributed  by  some  astrono- 
mers to  volcanic  action  within  the  moon  and  by 
others  to  bombardment  of  tho  surface  by  meteor- 
ites There  are,  besides,  clefts,  or  rills,  and  bright 
streaks  known  as  rays  From  the  17th  cent ,  when 
Kiccioh  introduced  tho  custom,  the  various  fea- 
tures of  the  lunar  surface  have  been  called  by  the 
names  of,  for  example,  .scientists,  mythological  be- 
ings, and  earthly  geographical  divisions  There 
is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  moon  has  no  appre- 
ciable atmosphere  From  careful  observation,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  tho  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face may  reach  about  215°F  in  the  middle  of  the 
lunar  day  in  full  sunlight  and  — 250°F  at  night 
It  is  calculated  that  in  order  to  produce  light  equal 
to  that  of  the  sun  about  570,000  full  moons  would 
be  needed  An  ECUPHB  of  the  moon  takes  place 
when  at  its  full  phase  tho  satellite  passes  into  such 
a  position  that  the  ©arth's  shadow  lies  upon  it,  shut- 
ting off  the  light  of  tho  sun ,  and  a  solar  eclipse  oc- 
curs when  the  now  moon  takes  such  a  position  be- 
tween sun  and  earth  that  its  shadow  lies  upon  some 
part  of  the  earth's  surface,  obscuring  the  sun's 
light  in  that  region  In  1946  radar  signals  were 
sent  to  the  moon  and  were  reflected  back  to  the 
e&rth  See  G  P  Serviss,  Story  of  the  Moon  (1928); 
G  C  Fisbor,  The  Story  of  the  Moon  (1943);  R.  B 
Baldwin,  The  Face  of  the  Moon  (1949) 
Moon,  Mountains  of  the:  see  RUWKNZORT 
Moonachie  (moona'kS) ,  borough  (pop  1,554),  NE 

N  J  ,  SE  of  Paterson,  me  1910 
Mooney,  Edward  Francis,  1882-,  American  church- 
man,  cardinal  of   the   Roman   Church,   b    Mt 
Savage,  Allegany  co  ,  Md.  He  was  ordained  priest 
in  1909    He  was  head  of  the  North  American  Col- 
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MOONEY,  JAMES 

lege  in  Rome  (1923-26)  and  then  was  sent  to  India 
as  apostolic  delegate  (1926-31)  He  was  next 
apostolic  delegate  in  Japan  (1931-33)  and  returned 
to  be  bishop  of  Rochester,  N  Y  (1933-37).  He  be- 
came first  archbishop  of  Detroit  (1937)  and  gamed 
prominence  in  the  American  hierarchy  as  a  cham- 
pion of  workmgmen's  rights  and  social  justice  He 
received  the  red  hat  from  Pius  XII  in  1946 
Mooney,  James,  1861-1921,  American  ethnologist, 
b  Richmond,  Ind  After  1885  he  was  active  in  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology ,  Washington,  D  C 
Mooney  had  much  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the 
Handbook  of  American  Indians  (1907-10).  Ho 
made  many  important  ethnological  studies 

Mooney,  Thomas  J  ,  188.1-1942,  American  labor 
agitator,  b.  Chicago  Known  as  an  active  loader 
in  several  violent  labor  struggles  in  California  be- 
fore 1916,  he  was  convicted  as  a  participant  in  the 
bomb  killings  of  the  San  Framisco  Preparedness 
Day  paiado  in  1916  and  was  sentenced  to  death 
His  case  aroused  international  interest  because  of 
the  wideh  held  belief  in  his  innocence  and  the  con- 
fessions of  perjured  testimony  at  his  trial,  and  in 
1918  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  life  imprison- 
ment Many  organizations  and  individuals  sought 
un»uc  ( essfulh  to  obtain  a  now  trial  until  Jan  , 
1939,  when  Gov  Culbert  L  Olson  of  California 
pardoned  him  unconditionally  See  the  Mooney- 
Bulings  Report  (1932),  E  J  Hopkins,  What  Hap- 
pened in  the  Mooney  Case  (1932) 

moonflower,  name  for  any  plant  of  the  genus  Calo- 
nyction,  tropical  American  night-blooming  vines 
The  common  moonflower  (Calonyction  aculeatum) 
is  a  fast-growing  perennial  but  is  usually  cultivated 
as  a  tender  annual  It  has  large,  mormng-glorylike, 
fragrant  white  flowers  There  are  also  purple-  and 
blue-flowered  kinds 

moonlight  school  see  ILLITERACY 

moonstone,  an  orthcx  last)  FELDSPAR  found  in  Ceylon, 
Burma,  and  Madagascar  and  formerly  in  the  St 
Gotthard  district  of  Switzerland  In  spite  of  its 
softness  and  pronounced  cleavage,  it  is  widely  used 
as  a  gem,  the  refraction  of  light  by  the  thin,  paired 
internal  lavers  causes  its  milky  bluish  sheen 

Moor,  Antonis   see  Mono,  ANIONIO 

Moore,  Albert  Joseph,  1841-93,  English  de<  orative 
painter,  pupil  of  his  father,  William  Moore  (1790- 
1851),  a  portrait  painter  His  best-known  works 
include  the  murals  The  Last  Supper  and  Feeding  the 
Five  Thousand  (Church  of  St  Alban's,  Rochdale) 
and  the  paintings  Blossoms  (Tate  Gall ,  London), 
The  Open  Book,  and  Somnus  (Victoria  and  Albert 
Mus )  Moore's  paintings  evoke  a  dreamworld, 
with  classical  overtones 

Moore,  Anne  Carroll,  1871-,  American  librarian  and 
author  of  children's  books,  b  Limerick,  Maine, 
grad  Pratt  Institute  Library  School,  1896  She 
was  children's  librarian  at  Pratt  (1896-1906)  and 
supervisor  of  work  with  { hildren  at  the  New  York 
Public  Library  (1906-41)  A  well-known  con- 
sultant on  reading  for  children,  she  has  written  a 
series  of  books  for  children  (the  "Nicholas"  books) , 
one  of  her  works  about  children's  books  is  My 
Roads  to  Childhood  (1939) 

Moore,  Clement  Clarke,  1779-1863,  American  edu- 
cator and  poot,  b  New  York  <  it\ ,  grad  Columbia, 
1798  Ho  became  in  1821  professor  of  biblical 
learning,  later  of  Oriental  and  Greek  literature,  at 
the  Episcopal  General  Theological  Seminary, 
erected  in  New  York  city  on  land  which  he  had 

Sven  He  published  in  1809  the  first  Hebrew  and 
reek  lexicon  issued  in  the.  United  States  and  m 
1844  a  volume  of  poems  containing  the  well-known 
"Visit  from  St  Nicholas,"  beginning,  "Twas  the 
mght  before  Christmas"  first  published  in  the  Troy 
Sentinel  in  1823 

Moore,  Douglas  Stuart,  1893-,  American  composer, 
b  Cutchogue,  N  Y  ,  grad  Yalo  (B  A  ,  1915,  B 
Mus,  1917),  studied  with  Horatio  Parker  and 
Ernest  Bloch  and  with  Nadia  Boulanger  and 
Vincent  d'Indy  in  Paris  In  1926  he  joined  the 
music  faculty  of  Columbia  Umv  ,  becoming  chair- 
man of  the  department  in  1940  His  composi- 
tions include  Pageant  of  P  T  Barnum  (1924)  and 
Moby  Dick  (1928)  for  orchestra,  The  Headless 
Horseman  (composed  1936,  produced  1937),  an 
operetta  with  libretto  by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet, 
an  opera,  The  Devil  and  Daniel  Webster  (New  York, 
1939),  based  on  the  story  by  Benet,  choral  settings 
of  poems  by  Benet,  Vachel  Lindsay,  and  .Archibald 
MacLeish;  songs  to  texts  from  John  Donne,  cham- 
ber music,  and  two  symphonies  (1930,  1945)  He 
wrote  Listening  to  Music  (1932)  and  From  Madrigal 
to  Modern  Music  (1942) 

Moore,  Edward,  1838-1916,  English  Italian  scholar. 
He  edited  one  of  the  best  complete  editions  of  the 
works  of  Dante,  generally  called  the  Oxford 
Dante  (1894) 

Moore,  Eliakim  Hastings,  1862-1932,  American 
mathematician,  b  Marietta,  Ohio,  grad.  Yale, 
1883  From  1892  to  1931  he  was  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  Umv  of  Chicago  and  from 
1896  to  1931  was  head  of  the  department  of 
mathematics,  whu  h  he  created.  He  was  a  founder 
and  editor  (1899-1907)  of  the  American  Mathe- 
matical Society  Transactions  His  chief  work  was 
General  Analysis  (Part  I,  1935,  Part  II,  1939) 

Moore,  George,  1852-1933,  Irish  novelist,  noted  for 
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his  brilliant  style,  associated  with  George  Russell, 
Edward  Martin,  Synge,  Yeats,  and  Lady  Gregory 
in  the  modern  Irish  literary  movement  He  lived  m 
Pans  as  a  young  man,  trying  to  learn  to  paint  He 
turned  to  poetry,  but,  after  producing  Flowers  of 
Passion  (1878)  and  Pagan  Poems  (1881),  abandoned 
it  for  prose  A  Modern  Loner  (1883)  and  A  Mum- 
mer's Wife  (1885)  were  his  earliest  novels,  Esther 
Waters  (1894),  Evelyn  Innes  (1898),  and  its  sequel, 
Stater  Teresa  (1901),  of  his  middle  period,  are  con- 
sidered by  many  his  best  These  were  followed  by 
Brook  Kcnth  (1916),  on  the  life  of  Christ,  and 
Helolse  and  Abelard  (1921)  He  also  wrote  short 
stones  and  several  plays,  of  which  The  Making  of  an 
Immortal  was  successfully  produced  in  1927  His 
Confessions  of  a  Young  Man  (1888),  Hau  and  Fare- 
well (1911-14),  and  Conversations  in  Ebury  Street 
(1924)  are  autobiographical  Aphrodite  in  Aulis 
(1931)  was  his  last  completed  book  Soe  studies  by 
Humbert  Wolfe  (1931)  and  Charles  Morgan  (1935) , 
biography  by  Joseph  Hone  (1936) 

Moore,  George  Edward,  1873-,  English  philosopher 
He  was  le(turer  (1911-25)  in  the  department  of 
moral  sc  lenc  es  at  Cambridge  Umv  and  professor 
of  philosophy  from  1925  until  his  retirement  m 
1939  as  professor  emeritus  He  edited  (1921-47) 
the  periodical  Mind  and  was  also  visiting  professor 
at  many  universities  in  the  United  States  from  1940 
to  1944  Moore  is  a  neoroalist  whoso  position  is 
similar  to  that  of  Bertrund  Russell  His  writings 
include  Principia  Ethica  (1903)  and  Philosophical 
Studies  (1922)  See  The  Philosophy  of  O  E  Moore 
(od  by  P  A  Schhpp,  1943),  which  contains  a 
short  autobiography 

Moore,  George  Foot,  1851-1931,  American  biblical 
scholar,  b  West  Chester,  Pa  ,  grad  Yale,  1872,  and 
Union  Theologic  al  Seminary,  1877  In  1878  he  was 
ordained  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry  He  was 
professor  of  Hebrew  (1883-1902),  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  and  professor  of  theology 
(1902-4)  and  of  religious  history  (1904-28)  at 
Harvard  An  eminent  oriental  scholar  and  a  noted 
teachei ,  he  wrote  a  number  of  books,  among  them 
The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  (1913),  History 
of  Religions  (Vol  I,  1013,  Vol  II,  1919),  Metemp- 
sychosis (1914),  and  Judaism  in  the  First  Centuries 
of  the  Christian  Era  (1927) 

Moore,  George  Thomas,  1871-,  American  botanist, 
b  Indianapolis,  grad  Harvard  (B  A  ,  1895,  Ph  D  , 
1900)  He  became  director  of  the  Missouri  Botani- 
cal Garden  in  1912  and  is  known  for  his  work  on 
algae  and  in  plant  physiology  He  discovered  a 
method  for  preventing  water  pollution  by  algae  and 
bacteria  and  perfected  a  method  for  inoculating 
boil  with  nitrogen-fixing  bac  teria,  on  both  of  which 
subjects  he  has  written  articles  for  scientific  jour- 
nals and  bulletins  for  the  U  S  Dept  of  Agriculture 

Moore,  Sir  Henry,  1713-  69,  British  colonial  admin- 
istrator, b  Jamaica,  British  West  Indies  He  was 
acting  governor  of  Jamaica  for  almost  all  of  the 
period  1755-62,  and  he  put  down  tho  slave  insur- 
rection  of  1760  He  was  rewarded  for  his  services 
with  a  baronetcy  and  was  governor  of  New  York 
(1765-69)  In  tho  agitation  concerning  the  Stamp 
Act  he  expressed  sympathy  for  the  hardships  of 
the  colonists 

Moore,  Henry,  1898-,  English  sculptor  After 
studying  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art  he  was  award- 
ed (1925)  a  traveling  fellowship  which  took  him  to 
Italy  and  Paris  In  1928  he  had  his  first  one-man 
show  in  London,  and  m  1946  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York,  gave  him  a  retrospei  tive 
exhibition  He  executed  (1944)  a  large  Madonna 
and  Child  for  a  church  in  Northampton,  England, 
and  was  commissioned  (1945)  to  carve  a  memorial 
figure  for  the  giounds  at  Dartmgtcm  Hall,  Devon- 
shire His  works,  in  wood,  stone,  and  cement  (done 
without  clay  models),  are  characterized  by  their 
organic  shape  and  often  by  holes  which  Moore  in- 
troduces for  contrast  and  to  give  added  three-di- 
mensionality to  the  form  During  the  Second 
World  War,  when  materials  for  carving  wei  e  scarce, 
he  concentrated  on  drawing  and  was  commissioned 
(1940)  by  the  government  to  do  a  series  of  studies 
in  the  underground  bomb  shelters,  those  drawings 
were  exhibited  and  later  published  (1944)  in  book 
form  See  studies  by  Herbert  Read  (1934),  Geof- 
frey Gngson  (1943),  and  J  J  Sweeney  (1946) 

Moore,  Sir  John,  1761-1809,  British  general  He 
served  (1775-83)  against  the  Continental  army  in 
the  American  Revolution  and  between  1792  and 
1809  fought  successively  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
West  Indies,  Ireland,  Holland,  Egypt,  Sicily, 
Sweden,  and  Spam  He  was  a  master  of  strategy 
and  a  great  trainer  of  men  As  commander  (1808) 
of  English  troops  supporting  the  Spanish  army 
against  Napoleon  (see  PENINSULAR  WAR)  he  was 
forced  by  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  to  conduct  a 
valorous  and  brilliant  retreat  of  250  mi  to  Corufia 
There  he  was  victorious  over  the  French,  but  was 
fatally  wounded  See  his  diary  (ed  by  J  F 
Maurice,  1904) ,  biographies  by  J  C  Moore  (1834) 
and  Beatrice  Brownrigg  (with  his  letters,  1923) 
His  father  was  John  Moore,  1729-1802,  a  Scottish 
physician  He  wrote  several  novels  and  A  View  of 
Society  and  Manners  in  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany  (1779). 

Moore,  John  Bassett,  1860-1947,  American  author- 


ity on  international  law,  b.  Smyrna,  Md  ,  grad. 
Umv  of  Virginia,  1880.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Delaware  bar  in  1883  He  was  (1886-89)  a  law 
dork  in  the  Dept  of  State  and  in  1898  was  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  He  represented  the  United 
States  on  several  important  international  commis- 
sions. He  was  (1912-38)  on  the  panel  of  the  Hague 
Tribunal  and  was  (1921-28)  the  first  American 
judge  on  the  World  Court  (the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice).  Moore  believed  that  the 
system  of  alliances  which  grew  up  after  the  First 
World  War  threatened  to  make  every  conflict 
world-wide  and  that  maintaining  neutrality  would 
tend  to  localize  wars.  His  History  and  Digest  of 
International  Arbitrations  (6  vols.,  1898),  Digest  of 
International  Law  (8  vols  ,  1906),  and  International 
Adjudications,  Ancient  and  Modern  (8  vols  ,  1937) 
are  standard  compilations  His  other  books  in- 
cludo American  Diplomacy  (1905),  Four  Phases  of 
American  Development  (1912),  International  Law 
and  Some  Current  Illusions  (1924),  The  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  (1924),  and  Collected 
Papers  (7  vols  ,  1945)  He  also  edited  the  works  of 
James  Buchanan  (12  vols  ,  1909-11). 

Moore,  Marianne,  1887-,  American  poet,  b  St 
Louis,  grad  Bryn  Mawr,  1909  She  taught  stenog- 
raphy in  Carlisle,  Pa  (1911-15),  and  was  an  as- 
sistant in  the  New  York  Public  Library  (1921-25) 
Meanwhile  she  had,  smco  1915,  been  contributing 
poetry  to  the  English  magazine  of  the  imagists,  tho 
Egoist,  and  her  first  volume,  Poems  (1921),  was  se- 
lected from  that  magazine,  by  friends,  without  her 
knowledge  Observations  (1924)  she  prepared  her- 
self She  was  acting  editor  of  the  Dial  from  1925  to 
its  expiration  in  1929  Her  polished,  witty,  and 
precise  comments  in  poetry  are  perhaps  best  m  her 
shorter  piecea  Later  volumes  are  Selected  Poems 
(with  intioduction  by  T  S  Eliot,  1935),  The  Pan- 
golin and  Other  Vtrse  (1936),  What  Are  Years  (1941), 
and  Nevertheless  (1944) 

Moore,  Thomas,  1779-1852,  Irish  poet,  b  Dublin 
Appointed  admiralty  registrar  at  Bermuda  in  1803, 
he  loft  tho  work  to  a  deputy,  whoso  defalcation 
plunged  Mooro  into  a  dobt  of  £6,000,  which  ho 
paid  He  is  best  remembered  for  his  Irish  Melodies, 
a  group  of  songs  published  between  1808  and  1834 
and  set  to  music  by  Sir  John  Stevenson  and  others 
His  numerous  hymns,  patriotic  airs,  and  lovo  lyrics 
included  sovoral  of  lasting  fame— "Bohovo  Me  if 
AH  Those  Endearing  Young  Charms,"  "Oft  in  the 
Stilly  Night,"  "The  Harp  That  Onco  through  Tai  a's 
Halls,"  "She  Is  Far  from  the  Land,"  and  the  hymn, 
"Come  Ye  Disconsolate  "  His  amusing  satires, 
Intercepted  Letters,  or,  Tfu  Two-Penny  Post  Bag 
(1813)  and  The  Fudge  Family  in  Pans  (1818),  wore 
widely  read,  and  the  Onenjtal  romance,  Lalla  Rookh 
("1817),  was  one  of  the  most  popular  poems  of  his 
day  H»  was  a  friend  of  Byron,  whose  memons, 
left  to  Mooie,  wore  destroyed  by  him  Moore's 
biographies  of  Byion  and  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald (18T1)  are  among  his  best  prose  works  Seo 
biographies  by  S  L  Gwynn  (1906),  H  M  Jones 
(1937),  and  L  A  G  Strong  (1937) 

Moore,  Thomas  Sturge,  1870-1944,  English  writer 
and  wood  engraver  His  works  on  art  in<  ludo 
Albert  Durer  (1905),  Correggio  (1906),  and  Art  and 
Life  (1910)  Also  noteworthy  are  Armour  for  Aph- 
rodite (1929),  a  book  of  essays,  Mystery  and  Trag- 
edy (1930),  two  dramatic  poems,  The  Poems  of  T 
Sturge  Moore  (1931-32),  and  The  Unknown  Known 
(1939)  Of  his  wood  engravings,  his  bookplate  de- 
signs arc  especially  noted 

Moore,  Willis  Luther,  1856-1927,  American  meteor- 
ologist, b  Scran  ton,  Pa  Ho  was  professor  of  ap- 
plied meteorology  at  George  Washington  Umv  and 
head  (1895-1913)  of  the  U  S  Weather  Bureau  He 
wrote  Moore's  Descriptive  Meteorology  (1901)  and 
The  New  Air  World  (1922) 

Moorefield,  town  (pop  1,291),  co  seat  of  Hardy 
co  ,  W  Va  ,  in  the  Eastern  Panhandle,  S  of  Keyser 
at  the  junc  tion  of  the  Moorefield  river  and  the 
South  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  in  a  hunting  and 
fishing  area,  settled  1777  It  has  a  tannery 

Moorehead,  Warren  King,  1866-1939,  American 
archaeologist,  b  Italy  His  researches  among  the 
prehistoric  mounds  of  the  North  American  Indian 
are  the  most  extensive  of  any  single  investigator 
From  1888  to  1890  he  was  an  assistant  at  tho 
Smithsonian  Institution  He  was  placed  in  charge 
of  survojs  for  the  Chicago  Columbian  Exposition 
of  the  Hope  well  mounds  in  Ohio  and  of  the  San 
Juan  and  Chaco  pueblos  m  the  Southwest  From 
1901  to  1938  he  was  affiliated  with  Phillips  Acade- 
my, Andovor,  Mass  ,  where  he  was  director  of  the 
archaeology  department  His  appointment  in  1907 
to  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  permitted 
his  investigation  of  reservation  conditions  de- 
scribed in  The  American  Indian  (1914)  Among 
his  many  publications  are  Fort  Ancient  (1890), 
Primitive  Man  in  Ohio  (1892),  The  Stone  Age  in 
North  America  (1910),  A  Report  on  the  Archaeology 
of  Maine  (1922),  and  Archaeology  of  the  Arkansas 
River  Valley  (1931) 

Moores  Creek  National  Military  Park:  see  NATIONAL 

PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

Moorestown,  township  (pop.  7,749),  SW  N.J.,  W  of 
Mt  Holly  and  E  of  Camden,  laid  out  1722,  It  baa 
several  18th-century  houses. 
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Mooresvill*.  1  Town  (pop  1,979),  central  Ind  ,  8W 
of  Indianapolis,  settled  1824.  Engine  bearings  are 
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Moorhead.  1  City  (pop  9,491),  oo  seat  of  Clay  co.. 
NW  Minn  ,  on  the  Red  River  opposite  Fargo,  N. 
Dak  ,  inc.  1881  It  is  a  commercial  and  industrial 
center  and  ships  potatoes  and  dairy  products.  A 
state  teachers  college  (1888)  and  Concordia  Col- 
lege (Evangelical  Lutheran;  coeducational,  1891) 
are  here  8  Town  (pop.  1,504),  W  Miss.,  near  the 
Sunflower  between  Greenville  and  Greenwood,  in  a 
cotton  area,  me.  1899  A  district  junior  college  is 
here 

Moorish  art  and  architecture:  see  MOSLEM  ABT  AND 

ABCHITBCTURH. 

moorland .  see  BWAMP. 

Moors,  nomadic  people  of  the  northern  shores  of 
Africa,  originally  the  inhabitants  of  Muuretama. 
They  mixed  with  successive  conquerors  and  are 
now  a  dark-skinned  race  chiefly  of  Berber  and  Arab 
blood  In  the  8th  cent  they  were  converted  to 
Islam  and  became  fanatic  Moslems  Under  TAHIK 
they  crossed  into  Spam  in  711  and  without  diffi- 
culty overran  the  crumbling  Visigothio  kingdom 
of  RODERICK  They  spread  beyond  the  Pyrenees 
mto  France,  where  they  were  turned  hack  at 
Tours  by  CHARLES  MARTEL  (732)  In  750  ABDU- 
R-RAHMAN  I  established  the  Omayyad  dynasty  at 
C6rdoba  This  emirate  became  under  Abdur-r- 
Rahman  III  the  Caliphate  of  C6rdoba  The  court 
there  grew  in  wealth,  splendor,  and  culture  The 
regent  AI  MANBUH  in  the  late  10th  tent  waged 
bitter  warfare  with  the  Christians  of  N  Spam, 
where,  from  the  beginning,  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest had  met  with  its  only  opposition  The  c  ities 
of  the  south,  TOLEDO,  CORDOBA,  and  SEVILLF, 
speedily  became  centers  of  the  new  culture  and 
wore  famed  for  their  universities  and  an  hitectui  al 
treasures  (See  MOSLKM  ABT  AND  ARCHITECTURE  ) 
With  the  exception  of  brief  periods,  theie  was, 
however,  no  strong  central  government,  tho  power 
was  split  up  among  dissenting  local  leaders  and 
factions  The  caliphate  fell  in  1031,  and  the 
ALMORAVH>K»  in  1086  took  over  Mohammedan 
Spain,  which  was  throughout  the  whole  period 
closely  connected  in  rule  with  Morocco  Almo- 
ravid  control  slowly  declined  and  by  1174  was  sup- 
planted by  the  AMHOHADES  These  successive 
waves  of  invasion  had  brought  into  Spam  thou- 
sands of  skilled  artisans  and  industrious  farmers 
who  contributed  largely  to  the  intermittent  pros- 
perity of  the  country  The>  were  killed  or  expelled 
in  large  numbers  (to  the  great  loss  of  Spam)  in  the 
Christian  reconquest,  which  began  with  the  ro- 
lovery  of  Toledo  (1085)  by  ALFONSO  VI,  king  of 
Leon  and  Castile  Tho  great  Christian  victory 
(1212)  of  Navas  de  Tolosu  prepared  the  way  for  tho 
downfall  of  the  Moslems  Cordoba  fell  to  FERDI- 
NAND III  of  Castile  in  1230  The  wars  went  on, 
and  one  by  one  the  Moorish  btrongholds  fell, 
until  only  Granada  remained  in  their  handa. 
Malaga  was  taken  (1487)  aftei  a  long  siege  by  the 
forces  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  in  1492 
Granada  was  recovered  Manj  of  the  Moors 
had  accepted  Christianity,  these,  called  Mude- 
jares,  were  now  joined  by  new  converts,  the 
MOBISC  os  They  were  allowed  to  stav  in  Spain, 
but  were  kept  under  close  surveillance  Thej  wero 
persecuted  by  Philip  II,  revolted  in  1508,  and  m 
the  Inquisition  were  virtually  exteimmated  In 
1009  the  remaining  Monscos  woio  expelled  Thus 
tho  glory  of  the  Moorish  civilization  in  Spam  trailed 
out  Its  c  onti  ibutions  to  Western  Europe  and 
especially  to  Spain  were  well-nigh  incalculable — 
in  art  and  architecture,  medicine  and  s<  ieiu  e,  and 
learning  (especially  Gieek  learning)  See  Stanley 
Lane-Poole,  The  Moors  in  Spam  (new  ed  ,  1911); 
Bernard  Wtushaw  and  Ellen  M  Whishaw,  Arabic 
Spain  (1912) ,  R.  P.  A.  Dozy,  Spanish  Islam  (Eng. 
tr  ,  1913) 

Moose,  river  formed  in  central  Ontario  by  the  Mat- 
tagami  and  Missinaibi  rivers  SW  of  Moosonoe  and 
flowing  northeast  to  its  confluence  with  the  Abitibi, 
thence  past  Moosonoe  to  James  Bay 

moose,  largest  of  the  deer  family,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Alee*  or  Alee,  of  which  tho  Old  W  oriel  species 
is  known  as  tho  elk  It  is  found  in  Canada,  Alaska, 
and  the  N  United  States  Two  species  are  identi- 
fied in  North  America,  the  Amei  ican  and  the  Alas- 
ka or  Kenai  moose  The  moose  has  a  heavy  brown 
body  supported  by  long,  lighter-coloied  legs  (tho 
front  pair  longer  than  the  hind  ones),  flattened, 
usually  palmately  branched  antleis,  sometimes 
with  a  5  to  6-foot  spread,  a  thick,  overhanging, 
flexible  muzzle,  and  a  short  neck.  A  flap  of  skin 
covered  with  long  hair  and  called  a  bell  hangs  from 
the  throat  Tho  largest  species  w  the  Alaska  moose , 
the  male  or  bull  moose  weighs  from  1,000  to  1,800 
Ib  ,  has  forelegs  about  4  ft.  long,  and  measures  as 
much  as  7*4  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  humped  shoulder 
Moose  eat  leaves,  twigs,  buds,  and  some  bark  of 
woody  plants,  as  well  as  lichens,  aquatic  plants, 
and  some  of  the  taller  herbaceous  land  plants  Pro- 
tection in  national  parks  and  reserves  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  saved  the  moose  from  exter- 
mination 

Moose  Factory,  trading  post,  NEOnt.,  on  the  Moose 
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at  its  mouth  on  James  Bay  A  fort  was  built  here 
by  Radisson  and  Groseilherfl  for  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  in  1671  In  the  struggle  between  the 
English  and  French  m  Canada,  the  fort  changed 
hands  several  times  and  was  finally  destroyed  short- 
ly after  1696  In  1730  the  company  built  a  post 
close  to  the  rums  of  the  original  fort  This  post  has 
been  in  continuous  operation  to  tho  present  day 

Moosehead  Lake,  35  mi  long  and  10  mi  wide,  with 
an  area  of  120  sq  mi  ,  W  Maine,  N  of  Augusta 
Tho  largest  lake  m  Maine,  it  has  irregular  whores 
and  many  islands  It  is  beautifully  Hituated  in  a 
mountainous  region  Steamers  connect  Green- 
ville, Kmeo,  and  other  shore  points  The  Konnebec 
river  rises  in  the  lake 

Moose  Jaw,  city  (pop  23,069) ,  S  Sask  ,  W  of  Regma 
It  is  a  railroad  and  distribution  center,  with  oil  re- 
fineries, meat-packing  plants,  flour,  lumber,  and 
woolen  mills,  and  dominion  gram  elevators  and 
stockyards  There  is  also  an  airport 

Moose  Lake,  village  (pop  1,432),  E  Minn  ,  SW  of 
Duluth,  founded  before  1875  as  a  lumber  town  It 
was  rebuilt  after  destruction  by  forest  fire  in  1918 

Moose  Lake,  43  mi  long,  W  Man  ,  E  of  The  Pas 
It  diains  S  through  Cedar  Lake  to  Lake  Winnipeg 

Moosic  (rnoo'slk),  residential  borough  (pop  4,508), 
NE  Pa,  on  the  Lackawanna  river  and  SW  of 
Seranton 

Moosomin  (m6os6'mm),  town  (pop  1,134),  8E 
Sask  ,  E  of  Regma  and  near  the  Man  border  It  is 
in  a  dairy  and  stock  area  and  has  a  grain  elevator 

Moosonee  (moo'sune),  village  (estimated  pop  300), 
E  Ont ,  on  the  outlet  of  the  Moose  river  on  James 
Bay,  opposite  Moose  Factorv  Moosonee  is  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  Ontario  Northland  RR 

Moppo,  Korea   see  MOKPO 

Mopsuestia  (mfip'suSs'chu),  ancient  city  of  Cihcia, 
S  Asm  Minor,  on  the  Pyramus  river  m  present  S 
Turkey  It  was  a  free  city  under  the  Romans,  who 
built  hero  a  fine  bridge  ac  ross  the  river 

Moqui  Indians,  see  HOPI  INDIANS 

Mor,  Antoms   see  Mono,  ANTONIO 

Mora,  village  (pop  1,494),  co  seat  of  Kunabec  co  , 
E  Minn  ,  on  tho  Snake  and  N  of  Minneapolis, 
settled  1881  bv  Swedes  It  is  a  farm  trade  tenter 
The  Izaak  Walton  League  has  a  log  museum  here. 

Moradabad  (mdrudubad',  moradabad'),  city  (pop 
142.414),  N  central  United  Provs  ,  India  It  is  a 
railroad  jun<  tiou  The  Jama  Masjid  [great  mosque], 
erected  1631,  is  the  most  notable  building  Brass- 
ware  is  manufactured,  and  there  is  tiade  m  produce 

Moraes,  Francisco  de  (fransSsh'kd  du  mdrlsh'), 
c  1500-c  1572,  Portuguese*  writer  He  was  promi- 
nent at  tho  court  of  John  III  and  accompanied  the 
Portuguese  ambassador  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
involved  in  a  tragico-comic  love  affair  His  claim 
to  fame  is  as  the  author  of  one  of  the  Palmerm 
romances,  Palmeinm  de  Inglaterra,  an  interminable, 
episodic  narrative  of  c  hivalry  It  was  very  popular 
in  its  day  Many  modern  scholars  have  attributed 
it  to  the  Spanish  Luis  Hurt  ado,  but  there  is  now 
no  doubt  that  Moraes  was  tho  author  Moraos  is 
the  more  familiar  form,  though  the  refoimod  spell- 
ing is  Morais  _ 

Moraes  Barros,  Prudente  Jose  de  (proodfri'tu 
zhooza'  clu  m6rish'  ba'rclosh),  1841-1902,  Brazilian 
statesman,  a  loader  of  the  republicans  under  the 
empire  As  a  deputy  after  1806  ho  did  much  to 
bring  on  tho  revolution  of  1889  He  was  governor 
of  Sao  Paulo  (1889-90)  and  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  presidency  m  1891  but  later  was  elected 
to  succeed  Floriano  PFIXOTO  and  was  tho  "first 
civilian  president"  of  Brazil  (1894-98)  His  ad- 
ministration bi ought  tho  country  through  a  period 
of  great  financial  stiess  Order  was  established,  and 
the  republic  was  made  secure 

moraine  (murau',  mo-),  lock  debris  caitied  and 
finally  deposited  by  a  ULACIER  Material  which 
falls  on  the  bides  of  a  glac  ler  from  the  bounding 
cliffs  makes  up  the  lateral  moraines,  running 
parallel  to  the  sides  When  two  or  more  glaciers 
unite,  the  lateral  moraines  unite  to  form  a  medial 
moraine,  running  down  the  center  of  the  glacier 
The  rock  material  carried  on  the  under  side  of 
the  glacier  is  called  tho  ground  moraine,  while  that 
which  is  pushed  ahead  of  the  glaciei  is  called  the 
terminal  moraine  After  the  letreat  of  the  glaciers 
tho  moraines  remain  as  prominent  features  of  the 
topography  of  the  region  which  the  glacier  covered 
Tho  margins  of  the  great  ice  sheets  of  the  Pleisto- 
cene are  marked  by  terminal  moraines  stretching 
ac  ross  North  America  and  Europe 

Morales,  Luis  de  (IwtV  da  moia'les).  c  1509-1586, 
Spanish  devotional  painter,  also  called  El  Divino 
Morales.  He  lived  and  worked  in  Badajoz,  his 
birthplace.  His  vivid  portrayals  of  saintly  suffering 
were  very  popular  and  much  copied  Their  haish- 
noaa,  intensity,  and  melancholy  are  profoundly 
Spanish  Fine  examples  are  his  Ecce  Homo,  Mater 
Doloroea,  and  Virgin  and  Child  (all  Pi  ado)  and 
Holy  Family  and  Virgin  and  Child  (both  Hispanic 
Society,  New  York)  Others  exist  in  the  churches 
of  his  native  province 

morality  play,  see  MIRACLE  PLAY. 

morals,  see  ETHICS 

Moran,  Edward  (muran'),  1829-1901,  American 
painter  of  marine  and  historical  subjects,  b  Eng- 
land. He  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  family 


MORAVIA 

in  1844.  In  1899  he  completed  a  series  of  13  paint- 
ings illustrating  epochs  in  the  maritime  history  of 
America  from  the  landing  of  Leif  Ericsson  to  the 
return  of  Admiral  Dewey's  fleet  from  the  Philip- 
pines m  1899  (Pa  Mus  of  Art,  Philadelphia) 
Other  works  are  launching  of  the  Life-Root,  0«if- 
waid  Hound,  Coming  Storm  in  New  York  Bay,  Fith- 
ing-Boata  in  the  truth  Channel,  and  The  South  Coast 
of  England  The  Metropolitan  Museum  has  a  ma- 
rine His  brother  Thomas  Moran,  1837-1926,  was 
an  American  landscape  painter,  illustrator,  and 
etcher  He  accompanied  the  exploring  expeditions 
of  Professor  F  V  Havden  to  the  Yellowstone 
(1871)  and  of  Major  J  W  Powell  down  the  Colo- 
rado river  (1873)  and  made  the  illustrations  on 
wood  for  the  expeditions'  reports  and  the  sketches 
from  which  he  painted  tho  two  large  canvases  now 
in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  The  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Yellowstone  and  Chasm  of  the  Colorado  In  1884 
he  became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  As  a  painter  Moran  was  strongly  influ- 
enced by  the  art  of  Turner  Other  examples  of  his 
painting  are  Ruins  on  the  Nile  (Wilstach  Coll  , 
Philadelphia) ,  Bringing  Home  the  Cattle  (Buffalo, 
N  Y  ,  Mus  ) ,  The  Grand  Canal,  Venice,  The  Dream 
of  the  Orient,  and  Tower  ofCortez,  in  Mexico,  a  water 
color  He  aKo  pioducod  many  etchings  and  maga- 
zine illustiations  on  wood  Another  brother  was 
Peter  Moran,  1841-1914,  American  landscape  and 
animal  painter  and  etcher  Good  examples  of  his 
painting  aie  Pasture  Land,  Santa  Barbara  Mission, 
Pueblo  of  Zut,  New  Mexico;  The  Stable  Door,  and 
Return  of  the  Herd,  awarded  a  medal  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exposition  (1876),  where  his  etchings  of  ani- 
mals also  wore  awarded  a  medal  Edward's  sons 
and  pupils  Edward  Percy  Moran,  1862-1935,  and 
John  L6on  Moran,  1864-1941.  were  both  genre 
painters 

Morand,  Paul  (pdl'  m6rfi'),  1888-,  French  author 
He  became  known  with  two  novels,  Ouvert  la  nut/ 
(1922,  Eng  tr  ,  Open  All  Night,  1923)  and  Fermi  la 
nuti  (1923,  Eng  tr  ,  Closed  All  Night,  1925)  Edu- 
cated paitly  in  England,  Morand  traveled  widely 
as  a  diplomat  Later  woiks  include  Bouddha  vivaiit 
(1Q-27,  Eng  tr  ,  Living  Buddha,  1928),  Magie  noire 
(1928,  Eng  tr  ,  Black  Magic,  1929),  and  Champions 
dumonde  (1930,  Kng  tr  ,  World  Champions,  1931), 
studies  of  cultural  groups,  Air  indien  (1932,  Eng 
tr  ,  Indian  Air,  1933),  travel  sketches,  and  New 
York  (1929,  Kng  tr  ,  1930) 

Morando,  Paolo   sec  CAVAZZOLA 

Morat  (indn').  Gor  Marten  (moor'tun),  town 
(pop  2,405),  Fnbourg  canton,  Switzerland,  on 
Lake  Morat  The  walls  date  from  the  14th  to  15th 
cent  In  1476  the  Swiss  here  defeated  CHARLES 
THE  BOLD. 

Moratfn,  Leandro  Fernandez  de*  see  FERNANDEZ  DE 
MoKATfN,  LEANDRO 

moratorium,  extension  of  time  for  meeting  financial 
obligations,  usual  1>  by  executive  or  legislative 
deciee,  but  sometimes  granted  to  debtors  by  an 
individual  01  a  corporation  In  developed  coun- 
tries, the  measure  is  seldom  employed  except  m 
times  of  wai  or  great  disaster  or  of  financial  crisis 
See  C  B  Eveiborg,  Extension  Agreements  with 
Debtors  (1944) 

Morava  (m&'rAva),  Ger  March  (markh),  river, 
c  180  mi  long,  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria  The 
chief  rivei  of  Moravia,  it  rises  in  the  Sudetes  and 
flows  generally  S  past  Olrnutz  (Czech  Olomoui)  and 
Kremsier  (Czech  Kromehc)  into  the  Danube,  jUKt 
W  of  Bratislava  Its  lower  course  forms  the  border 
between  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia.  See  also 

M\HC  lit  ELD 

Morava  (m6'rava),  river,  134  mi  long,  Yugoslavia 
It  is  formed  bv  the  confluence  of  the  Western 
Morava,  which  rises  NW  of  Novi  Pazar,  and  of  the 
Southern  Moiava,  which  rises  N  of  Skoplje,  and 
flows  northwaid  to  join  the  Danube  K  of  Belgrade 

Moravia,  Alberto  (•ilbcVtomora'vya),  1907-,  Italian 
novelist,  whoso  real  name  is  Alberto  Pmcherlo  He 
became  a  prominent  hterar>  figure  with  his  first 
novel,  Gli  indiffcrenti  (1929,  En$  tr  ,  The  Indif- 
ferent Ones,  1932)  His  short  stones  have  not  been 
translated,  but  two  later  novels,  gnml>  realistic  in 
tone,  have  appeared  in  English-  Lt,  ambvnoni 
sbagliate  (1935,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Wheel  of  Fortune, 
1937)  and  La  romana  (1947,  Eug  tr  ,  The  Woman 
of  Rome,  1949) 

Moravia  (mura'veu,  mO-),  Czech  Morava  (m6'rava) , 
Ger  MtiJiren  (ma'run),  region,  central  Czechoslo- 
vakia With  the  Czechoslovak  part  of  SILESIA,  it 
formed  until  1949  tho  province  of  Moravia  and 
Silesia  (10,350  sq  mi  ,  pop  3,134,614),  with  BRNO 
(Gor  Brunn)  its  capit  al  Tho  western  and  northern 
boundaries  of  Moravia  with,  respectively,  Bohemia 
and  Silesia  are  hilly  tcgions  In  the  east  tho  Little 
and  White  Carpathians  separate  Moravia  from 
Slovakia  Central  Moravia  is  a  valley,  drained  bv 
the  Morava  iiver  and  its  tributaries,  which  opens 
m  the  south  on  Austria  Moravia  is  a  fertile  agri- 
cultural country,  but  it  also  is  important  for  its 
industries  Brno  is  one  of  the  major  textile  centers 
of  Europe,  ZLIN  IB  the  seat  of  the  Bata  shoe  indus- 
try ,  MoatvsKA  OSTRAVA  is  a  coal-mining  center 
and  has  a  large  metallurgical  industry  Other  im- 
portant cities  are  OudtiTZ  (Czech  Olomouc)  and — 
in  Silesia — TROPPATJ  and  TESCHEN.  Moravia  was 
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probably  occupied  by  Germanic  tribe*  before  the 
great  migrations.  The  Moravians,  a  branch  of  the 
Western  Slavs,  settled  here  (about  the  6th  cent. 
AD)  and  were  united  by  the  9th  cent,  under  dukes 
who  ruled  a  mighty  empire,  including  Bohemia, 
Silesia,  S  Poland,  and  N  Hungary  They  were 
chronically  at  war  with  their  German  neighbors 
In  863  the  missionaries  CYBII,  AND  METHODIUS 
were  sent  to  Moravia  on  the  appeal  of  Duke  Rosti- 
slav,  and  the  Moravians  accepted  Christianity  and 
placed  themselves  under  the  Roman  Church  The 
Moravian  empire  reached  its  height  under  Svato- 
pluk  (d  804),  but  after  his  death  it  broke  apart 
and  early  hi  the  10th  cent  fell  to  the  Magyars 
Emperor  Otto  I  defeated  (965)  the  Magyars,  and 
Moravia  became  a  march  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  From  the  early  1 1th  c  ent  it  was  m  effect 
a  crownland  of  the  kingdom  of  BOHEMIV,  whose 
history  it  shared  and  with  which  it  passed  (1526) 
under  Austrian  rule  However,  Moravia  retained 
its  separate  diet  and  was  ut  tunes  separated  from 
the  Bohemian  crown  (eg,  at  periods  during  the 
Hussite  Wars  of  the  15th  cent,  and  from  1608  to 
1611,  when  Bohemia  was  ruled  by  Emperor 
Rudolf  II  and  Moravia  bv  his  brother  Matthias) 
Perhaps  even  more  thoroughly  than  those  of 
Bohemia,  the  Moravian  towns  had  undergone  a 
process  of  Germamzation  since  the  13th  cent 
Under  Hapsburg  rule  nearly  the  entire  upper  and 
middle  classes  were  German,  cities  such  as  Brno 
were  predominantly  German-speaking  islands  sur- 
rounded by  Czech-speaking  people  in  tho  country- 
side. In  1918  Hapsburg  rule  was  overthrown,  and 
the  former  Austrian  crownlands  of  Moravia  and 
Silesia  joined  the  Czechoslovak  republic  as  a 
province.  The  German  element,  however,  con- 
tinued to  play  an  important  part  m  Moravian  life 
The  Munich  Pact  of  1 938  resulted  m  the  annexation 
by  Germany  of  all  Czech  Silesia  and  of  NW  and 
8  Moravia.  In  1939  Moravia  and  Bohemia  be- 
came a  German  "protectorate,"  but  after  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  the  pre-1938  boundaries  were 
restored  and  the  larger  part  of  the  German-speak- 
ing population  was  expelled 

Moravia,  village  (pop  1,231),  W  central  N  Y  ,  in 
the  Finger  Lakes  region,  near  Owasco  Lake  SW  of 
Syracuse;  inc.  1837.  Fillmore  Glen  State  Park, 
near  here,  commemorates  Millard  Fillmore,  born 
near  Moravia. 

Moravian  Church,  Renewed  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
or  Unites  Fratrum,  an  evangelical  Christian  com- 
munion whose  adherents  are  sometimes  called 
United  Brethren  or  Herrnhuters.  It  originated 
(1457)  among  some  of  the  followers  of  John  HUSH 
After  his  martyrdom  in  1415,  those  of  his  followers 
who  wished  to  preserve  the  spmt  of  his  teachings 
gathered  in  societies  through  Bohemia  and  Mora- 
via In  1457  near  Kunwald,  Bohemia,  an  associa- 
tion waa  formed  to  strengthen  the  influence  of 
spiritual  teaching  and  apostolic  standards  The 
name  Church  of  the  Brotherhood  was  chosen  In 
1467  one  of  the  Brethren  was  consecrated  bishop 
by  Stephen  of  the  Waldensea.  This  brought  about 
a  break  between  the  new  brotherhood  and  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Persecution  drove  mam  of  tho 
Brethren  out  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  into  Poland, 
Austria,  and  elsewhere.  The  Moravians  establish- 
ed schools  and  printing  presses — some  of  the  finest 
in  Europe.  The  last  of  the  bishops  of  the  United 
Church  was  John  Amos  Comenius,  appointed  in 
1632  He  published  a  history  of  the  ( hurch  and  an 
account  of  its  doctrines  and  order  and  also  pro- 
vided for  a  continuance  ot  the  episcopacy.  How- 
ever, by  the  end  of  the  Thiri>  Years  War  (1648), 
only  a  remnant  of  the  movement  remained;  in 
Moravia,  secretly  carrying  on  the  tradition,  were 
the  "Hidden  Seed  "  In  1722  a  company  of  those 
still  faithful  to  the  teaching*  of  the  Brethren  took 
refuge  in  Saxon v,  on  the  estates  of  Graf  von  ZIN- 
ZENDOBF,  where  they  built  a  town,  Herrnhut 
There  the  elements  of  the  am  ient  church  were  re- 
Ivived.  The  sect  was  ac  tive  in  evangelising,  in  1732 
the  great  modern  missionary  movement  had  its 
beginning.  The  work  extended  to  the  West  Indies, 
to  North  and  South  America,  to  Africa,  and  to 
Asia.  In  1735  David  Nitschmann  and  a  company 
of  fellow  workers  bound  for  Georgia  met  and  in- 
fluenced John  WWLEY  Bethlehem,  Naaareth,  and 
Lititz,  Pa.,  were  founded  (c  1740) ;  from  these 
Moravian  settlements  and  from  that  in  Salem, 
N  C.,  missionary  work  among  Indians  and  white 
settlers  was  actively  carried  forward  Educational 
activities  also  have  had  an  important  place  The 
Moravian  College  for  Women  was  founded  m  1742, 
Moravian  College  (for  men)  in  1807,  both  now  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  Moravians  emphasize  Christian 
unity  and  personal  service.  They  take  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  they  pattern 
their  preaching  and  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ment upon  apostolic  example  and  precepts  The 
form  of  organization  is  a  modified  episcopacy ;  there 
are  three  orders  m  the  ministry,  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons.  Worship  13  in  general  liturgical 
but  the  ritual  is  simple  The  music  in  the  Moravian 
churches  is  famous,  especially  the  part-singing  of 
the  congregations  See  J  T  Hamilton,  A  History 
of  the  Church  Known  as  the  Mvratian  Church  or  the 
Unite*  Fratrum  (1000);  J.  J. 
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Pfetiim  wiwno  Early  American  Moravian*  (1633); 
A.  L.  Fries,  The  Road  to  Salem  (1944). 

Moravian  College  and  Moravian  College  for  Wom- 
an: see  BBTHUBHBM,  Pa 

Moraviantown,  Ont    see  THAMES,  BATTLB  or  THH. 

Moravska  Ostrava,  Czech  Woravtkd  Ostrava  (md'- 
rafska  6'stnivn),  Ger  Mahrisch  Ottrau  (ma'rfeh 
6'strou),  city  (pop  116.225),  NK  Moravia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, near  the  junction  of  the  Oder  and  Ostra- 
vico  rivers  With  Slenzka  Ostrava,  in  Czech  Si- 
lesia, and  with  several  other  near-bv  communed  it 
forms  Greater  Ostrava  (pop  c  180,000)  and  is  the 
center  of  the  most  heavil>  industrialised  region 
of  Czechoslovakia  The  Oxtrav  a-Karvmna  coal 
field  (a  section  of  the  tipper  Silesian  basin)  pro- 
duces anthracite  and  bituminous  ooal  Greater 
Ostrava  has  iron  and  steel  nulls  and  manufactures 
finished  and  semifinished  articles  (notably  rolling 
«to<  k,  machinery,  and  ship  and  bridge  parts)  It 
also  has  a  largo  chemical  industry.  The  first 
foundrv  was  built  in  1829,  but  large-scale  expan- 
sion tame  only  in  tho  20th  cent  Several  plants 
were  damaged  in  the  Second  World  War 

Moray.     For    Scottish    names   spelled   thus,    see 

Moray  Firth  (inu're,  ~ra),  inlet  of  the  North  Sea, 
NE  Scotland  It  stretches  from  Kitmairds  Head  in 
Aberdeeushire  to  Dum  ansba\  Head  in  Caithness 
The  name  is  often  restricted  to  that  part  of  the  in- 
let between  Moravshire  and  Ross  and  Cromartv  co 

Moray  shire  (mtt'reshYr)  or  Elginshire  (Pl'gm-shlr), 
maritime  county  (477  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop  40,806, 
1948  estimated  pop  46,807),  NE  Scotland,  on  the 
south  shore  of  tho  \lora>  tirth  Tho  count>  town 
is  Elgin.  The  hills  of  the  interior,  which  rise  to 
more  than  2,000  ft ,  are  devoted  to  grazing  The 
coastal  plain  in  mtentuveh  cultivated,  the  chief 
<  rops  being  oats  and  barley  The  Spev  and  the 
1-indhorn  are  the  principal  rivers  Tho  present 
( ountv  is  part  of  the  older  and  imu  h  larger  province 
of  Morav,  whuh  played  an  important  role  m  the 
hihtorv  of  Scotland.  The  region  was  tho  scene  of 
much  strife  among  the  early  Pictish  tribes  and  was 
not  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Scottish  king- 
dom until  the  12th  cent 

Morazan,  Francisco  (franse'sko  m6ras.in'),  1799- 
184<J,  Central  American  statesman,  b  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras  He  led  the  revolutionary  army  that 
overthrew  ARCE  (1829)  and  was  proclaimed  proM- 
dent  of  the  Central  Amencan  Federation  (1830) 
The  opponents  of  Guatemalan  domination  caused 
Moraean  to  move  the  capital  to  San  Salvador  As 
a  liberal  he  promoted  education  and  abolished 
most  monastic  orders  Elected  to  a  second  term, 
he  was  unable  to  <  ombat  the  increasing  opposition 
of  the  conservatives,  and  his  <  ongress  dissolved  tho 
federation  in  1838  Nevertheless,  in  1839  he  at- 
tempted to  recapture  Guatemala  from  Rafael 
CAHHKKA,  hut  was  defeated  In  the  following  year 
he  went  into  voluntary  exile  until  recalled  in  1842 
by  Costa  Rica  and  proclaimed  president  there 
Again  attempting  to  restore  the  federation,  he  waa 
betrayed  and  shot  Sept  15,  1842,  by  his  own 
partisans 

Morbihan  (mArb*B'),  department  (2,739  so,  mi  , 
pop  500,884),  NW  France,  in  Brittany,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  It  include*  the  QUIBERON  peninsula 
and  several  islands  Vannes  is  the  capital,  Carnac 
is  famous  for  its  megahthic  monuments,  Lorient  is 
the  chief  titv  and  port 

mordant  (mor'dnt)  [Fr  , -biting],  substance  used  in 
dyeing  to  make  fast  certain  dyes  (mordant  dyes) 
upon  cloth  Either  the  mordant  itself,  if  it  is  a 
colloid,  or  a  colloid  produced  by  the  mordant  ad- 
heres to  the  fiber  and  attracts  and  fixes  an  oppo- 
sitely charged  colloidal  <l\e,  forming  an  insoluble 
precipitate  called  a  LAKE  Chemical  compounds 
used  as  mordants  are  either  acidic  or  basic  in  char- 
acter Acid  mordants  (e  g ,  tannic  acid)  are  em- 
ployed when  the  dye  to  be  used  is  basic,  basic 
mordants  (e  g ,  alum,  chrome  alum,  and  certain 
salts  of  aluminum,  chromium,  copper,  iron,  potas- 
sium, and  tin)  are  employed  for  acid  dyes  In  prac- 
tice, the  cloth  is  often  treated  with  the  mordant 
first  and  then  with  the  d>  e  Cloth  upon  which  is 
to  be  printed  a  colored  design  (uBing  an  acidic  dye) 
is  first  treated  with  the  mordant  in  the  form  of  a 
metallic  salt,  which  is  stamped  on  in  the  desired 
pattern  When  the  cloth  is  then  dipped  in  the  dye 
and  afterwards  washed,  the  color  remains  only  in 
the  pattern  Commonly,  also,  mordant  and  dye 
are  applied  together.  Chemically,  the  activity  in- 
volved i»  one  in  which  the  metallic  salt  undergoes 
hydrolysis,  the  resulting  hydroxide  reacting  with 
the  dye  to  form  the  colored  compound  (lake)  which 
will  not  wash  off  For  example,  certain  salts  of 
aluminum  yield  the  gelatinous,  white  aluminum 
hydroxide  which  upon  precipitation  reacts  with 
the  dye.  Alizarin  and  monn  are  two  mordant  dyes 
so  affected  The  vividness  of  certain  dyes  which 
ordinarily  do  not  require  the  use  of  a  mordant  is 
markedly  increased  when  one  is  employed. 

Mordaunt,  Charles:  see  PETBBBOBOUGH,  CHABLBS 

MOBDAUNT,  JBAKli  Of. 

Mordecai  (mftr'dekl,  mdr'd&a'I),  guardian  and 
uncle  of  EWHBB 

Morden,  town  (pop  1.690),  8  Man.,  8W  of  Winni- 
peg. It  has  a  gram  elevator  and  lumbering,  dairy- 


mg,  and  itoek  farming  are  carried  on.  A  dominion 
experimental  fruit  farm  is  hero. 

Mordkin,  Mikhail  (m«khih*l'n>drt'k!n),  1881-1944. 
Russian  ballet  dancer.  He  rose  to  fame  at  the  same 
time  as  Anna  Pavlova  and  was  her  partner  at  Paris 
in  Diaghilev's  Russian  Ballet,  at  London  (1909). 
and  on  her  American  tour  (1910-11)  He  remained 
m  the  United  States  after  1924  and  later  formed  the 
Mordkin  Ballet,  which  became  (1940)  the  Ballet 
Theatre  Mordkin  did  the  choreography  for  the 
ballet  Voices  of  Spring.  He  was  a  master  of  panto- 
mimic dancing.  His  "Bow  and  Arrow  Dance"  was 
famous. 

Mordovian  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Republic: 
see  MORDVINIAN  AUTONOMOUS  SOVIET  SociAUtr 
REPUBLIC 

Mordred,  Sir,  King  Arthur's  treacherous  nephew: 
see  ABTHUBIAN  LEGEND. 

Mordva.  see  MOROVINIAN  AUTONOMOUS  SOVIET 
SOCIALIST  Ricptmuo 

Mordvtnian  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
(m6rdvl'n6un),  autonomous  republic  (10,080  sq 
mi  ,  pop  1,188,698),  central  European  RSFSR,  in 
the  uplands  W  of  the  Middle  Volga  It  is  also 
known  as  Mordovian  A8SR  Saransk  is  the  capi- 
tal Drained  by  the  Moksha  and  Insar  rivers,  the 
region  has  a  humid  continental  climate  and  is 
largely  agricultural.  Wheat,  hemp,  rye,  oats,  po- 
tatoes, sunflower  seeds,  and  vegetables  are  the  chief 
crops  Mineral  resources  include  oil  shale,  peat, 
ana  phosphorite  The  population  consists  of  Rus- 
sians (55  percent),  Moidvmians  (40  percent),  and 
Tatars  (5  percent)  The  Mordvinians  (Rus  Mard- 
va)  are  a  Fumie-speaking  people,  among  them  the 
Russians  established  colonies  in  the  16th  cent  , 
they  adopted  Russian  culture  and  the  Gieek  Ortho- 
dox religion.  Manv  Mordvinians  live  outside  the 
limits  of  the  Mordviman  SSR,  which  was  formed 
in  1934 

More,  Sir  Anthony,  see  Memo,  ANTONIO. 

More,  Hannah,  1745-1833,  English  author,  a  not- 
ed BLUESTOCKING  Two  tragedies,  Percy  (1778) 
and  Fatal  Falsehood  (1779),  were  produced  by  Gar- 
rick  Turning  to  religious  and  philanthropic  works, 
she  wrote  Thought*  «w  the  Importance  ofthf  Manner* 
of  the  Great  to  Grnrral  Society  (1788)  and  was  in- 
strumental in  founding  in  1799  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  In  1808  appeared  her  popular  novel  CoeJeby 
in  Search  of  a  Wife  William  Roberta's  Memmra  of 
the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Mre  Hannah  Mort 
(1834)  pictui  OH  the  society  in  which  she  moved.  See 
studies  by  A  M  B  Meakin  (1911)  and  M  A 
Hopkma  (1947) 

More,  Henry,  1614-87,  English  philosopher,  one  ot 
the  foremost  representatives  of  the  school  of 
CAMBRIDGE  PLATONISTS,  His  writings  emphasize 
the  mystical  and  theosophu  phase*  of  this  phi- 
losophy, and  as  he  grew  oldei  the  mysticism  domi- 
nated his  writing  His  chief  works  are  Philotoph- 
ical  Forms  (1647)  and  Divine  Dialogue*  (1668) 
See  P  R  Andeison,  Science  in  Defence  of  Liberal 
Religion  (193'i) 

More,  Paul  Elmer ,'1864-1937,  American  editor,  es- 
sayist, and  critic,  b  St  Louis,  grad  Washington 
Umv  ,  1887,  M  A  Harvard,  1893.  He  was  hteran. 
editoi  of  the  New  Yoik  Independent  (1901-3)  and 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  (1903-9)  and  editor 
(1 909-14)  of  the  Nation  He  then  taught  at  Prince- 
ton, retiring  in  1933  Associated  with  Irving  Bab- 
bitt m  the  humanistic  movement,  More  ultimately 
became  an  out  standing  authority  on  Greek  philos- 
oph>  His  major  works  are  the  Shelburne  Eaaaj/s 
(11  vols,  1004-21),  The  (treek  Tradition  (5  vols  , 
1921-31),  and  the  Nrw  Shelburne  Essays  (3  vols , 
1928-36)  See  Robert  Shafer.  Paid  Elmer  More  and 
American  Criticism  (1936);  bibliography  by  Mal- 
colm Young  (1941) 

More,  Sir  Thomas  (Saint  Thomas  More),  1478 
1535,  author  of  UTOPIA  and  English  statesman, 
considered  a  martyr  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
He  spent  two  years  at  Oxford,  where  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  new  learning.  Though  he  later 
devoted  himself  to  law,  his  interest  in  humanism 
continued,  he  counted  Colet,  Lilly,  and  Erasmus 
among  his  intimate  friends.  A  successful  lawyer, 
he  attracted  the  attention  and  friendship  of  Henrv 
VIII,  rose  in  royal  favor,  occupied  important  of- 
fices, and  finallv  became  lord  chancellor  at  the  fall 
of  Wolwv  (1529)  Because  he  disapproved  of 
Henry's  divorce  from  Katharine  of  Aragon,  he  re- 
tired (1532)  to  private  life,  but  Henry's  disfavoi 
and  Anne  Bolevn's  hatred  followed  him.  He  cleai ed 
himself  of  charges  connected  with  the  case  of  Eliza- 
beth BARTON,  but,  firm  in  allegiance  to  the  pope, 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  Act  of  Supremacy  He 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  imprisoned,  and  fi- 
nally beheaded  on  a  charge  of  treason  A  man  of 
noble  character  and  deep  religious  conviction,  More 
had  great  personal  cliarm,  unfailing  good  humor, 
piercing  wit,  and  courage  that  enabled  him  to  jest 
on  the  scaffold.  His  Utopia  (published  in  Latin, 
1516,  first  Eng  tr  ,  1651)  ia  a  classic  picture  of  an 
ideal  state.  He  wrote  numerous  religious  tracts 
and  other  works,  among  them  The  Apology  of  Sir 

\Thomat  More  (1533.)  A  Dialogue  of  Comfort  against 
Tribulation  (1563),  and  The  Life  of  John  Pint*, 
Earl  of  Mwandula  J1610?).  His  English  works 
were  edited  by  W.  E.  Campbell  and  A.  W.  Reed 
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(1931);  his  oorraspondenee  (ed  by  E.  F.  Rogers, 
1947)  contains  all  his  letters  except  those  to  Eras- 
mus. The  biography  of  More  by  his  son-in-law, 
William  Roper  (od.  by  E.  V.  Hitchcock,  1935),  has 
been  the  principal  source  of  later  biographies, 
among  them  one  by  a  descendant,  Cresacre  More 
(1631?),  and  modern  ones  by  W.  H.  Button  (1895). 
R  W.  Chambers  (1935),  Algernon  Cecil  (1936),  and 
Theodore  Maynard  (1947)  Holbein  painted  sever- 
al portraits  of  him  More  was  beatified  (1886)  by 
n  decree  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  and  canonised  (1935) 
by  Pius  XI  Feast  July  6 

Morea,  Greece  see  PJCLOPONNESUM 

Moreas,  Jean  (sha'  nrfroasO,  1856-1910,  French 
poet,  b.  Athens.  Him  name  was  originally  Papa- 
diamantopoulos  He  went  to  Paris  in  1872  An 
ardent  supporter  and  defender  of  the  symbolist*, 
Moreaa  wrote  two  volumes  of  symbolist  verse,  Les 
Syria*  (1884)  and  Le  P&mn  jxueionnt  [the  pas- 
* However,  with  the  pubh- 


Bides.  The  climate  IB  warm  but  healthful.  Theettv 
is  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  dating  from 
the  colonial  period  The  most  imposing  Spanish 
structure  is  the  cathedral,  begun  in  1640,  colonial 
architecture,  a  few  modern  buildings,  and  shaded 
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cation  of  Enone  au  dair  visage  (Enone  with  the 
bright  face)  (1893)  and  EnphyU  (1894),  Morgan 
showed  a  return  to  classical  style,  and  he  further 
refuted  the  new  movements  in  poetry  with  hit* 
Stawxt  (1899-1901)  His  Iphtgtme  (1903)  was  a 
restoration  of  dramatic  classicism 
Moreau,  GusUve  (gftstav'  m6ro'),  1826-98,  French 
painter,  known  for  his  pictures  of  the  weird  and 
mystic  al.  He  was  the  recipient  of  many  honors  but 
refused  to  sell  hw  paintings  except  to  friends.  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  he  counted 
among  his  pupils  Matisse  and  Kouault  On  his 
death  his  house  in  Paris  (now  the  Musee  Moreau), 
with  his  fine  art  collection,  was  bequeathed  to  the 
state  Apparition  (Luxembourg  Mus ,  Pans)  and 
Oe4tpu*  and  the  Sphinx  (Meti  opohtan  Mus  )  are 
characteristic  works 

Moreau,  Jean  Michel  (zha'  mfciWl'),  1741-1814, 
French  draughtsman  and  engraver,  called  Moreau 
It?  jeune.  He  is  noted  for  his  t  harming  illustrations 
of  the  work  of  Voltaire,  Mohere,  uad  Rousseau  and 
lor  IUH  admirable  engravings  of  comt  masques  and 
fetes  His  brother,  Louis  Gabriel  Moreau  (Iwe/  gu- 
brOcT),  1740-1806,  called  Moreau  I'atn6,  was  a  no- 
table landscape  painter,  watei  -coloi  wt,  and  etcher 
His  Coteaux  de  Meiidon  and  Ennrons  da  Vincennea 
are  in  the  Louvre 

Moreaa,  Jean  Victor  (zluV  vekt6r'),  1763-1813, 
French  general  in  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY 
WARS  Despite  his  successes  on  the  Rhino  and  in 
Germany  (1796-97),  ho  was  dismissed  after  the 
coup  d'etat  of  18  Fructidor  (1797),  but  wan  rein- 
stated (1799)  at  the  head  of  the  French  army  in 
Italy,  after  helping  Bonapai  to  in  the  coup  d'etat  of 
18  Brnmaire  In  1800  he  was  given  command  in 
Germany  and  routed  the  Austrian*  at  Hohenlmden 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Moreau  began  to 
oppose  Bonaparte,  and  his  name  i  allied  republican 
sentiment  Informed  of  the  ro>ahst  CADOUDAL 
plot,  he  neither  joined  nor  revealed  it,  after  its  dis- 
covery he  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  two  years.  The  sentence  was  commuted 
to  exile,  which  he  spent  in  Spam  and  America  Re- 
turning to  Europe  m  1813  he  usMbted  the  allies  as 
an  adviser  in  their  war  against  Napoleon,  but  was 
killed  in  battle 

Moreau,  Louis  Gabnel.  sec  MOREAU,  JEAN  MICHEL 

Moreau  (rnuro'),  river  rising  in  several  branches  m 
NW  South  Dakota  and  flowing  c  290  mi  E  to  the 
Missouri  S  of  Mobndge  The  Missouri  river  basin 
project  includes  Bixby  Dam,  in  the  Moreau,  and 
Oahe  Dam,  in  the  Mihsouii,  which  will  drown  the 
lower  Moreau  basin 

Morecambe  and  Heysham  (mor'kum,  he'shuiu,  he'- 
suni),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  24,542,  1943 
estimated  pop  34,000),  Lancashire,  England,  near 
Lane  aster  and  on  Morer  ambe  Ba>  Morecambe  is 
a  seaside  resort,  and  Hey  sham  a  port  with  service 
to  Belfast 

Morecambe  Bay,  shallow  inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea,  <>  16 
nu  long  and  10  mi  wide  separating  Furness  from 
the  main  part  of  Lane  ashire,  England  It  receives 
the  Leven,  Kent,  and  Lune  rivers 

Moreh  (mo're)  1  Unlocated  plain,  Abraham's  first 
resting  place  after  entering  the  land  of  Canaan 
Gen.  12  6,  Deut  11  30  8  Hill  of  N  Palestine  by 
which  Gideon  camped  before  he  attacked  the  Mid- 
lanites.  Judges  7  1 

Morehead,  town  (pop.  1,901),  co  scat  of  Rowan 
co  ,  N  Ky  ,  ENE  of  Lexington  near  the  Licking 
river  It  is  the  seat  of  Morehead  State  College.  The 
area  has  valuable  clay  deposits 

Morehead  City,  resort  and  fishing  town  (pop  3,695), 
E  N  C.j  on  the  Newport  river  opposite  Beaufort, 
founded  1857  It  is  a  port  of  entry  with  an  ocean- 
shipping  port  terminal  (built  1935-37).  Fort  Ma- 
con  State  Park  is  near 

Morehotwe,  city  (pop.  1,508),  SE  Mo  ,  on  the  Little 
River  and  ENE  of  Poplar  Bluff,  m  a  cotton  and 
farm  area;  settled  1880.  Near  by  is  a  large  private- 
ly owned  drainage  development 

Morelia  (mora'Iya).  city  (pop  44,304;  alt.  c  6,200 
ft ),  capital  of  Michoacau,  W  Mexico.  Founded  as 
Valladolid  in  1541  by  Antonio  de  Mendosa,  first 
viceroy  of  New  Spain,  Morelia  is  a  clean,  attrac- 
tive city  built  on  a  rocky  hill  and  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  valley  at  the  western  edge  of  the  central 
plateau.  High  peaks  border  the  valley  on  three 


as  give  the  city  a  pleasant  atmosphere  Chief 
tufacturos  are  shawls,  hats,  flour,  cotton  goods, 
soap,  beet,  gua.yukatt.  (a  sweetmeat  made  from 
quinces),  cigars,  cigarette*,  and  wine  Morelia  was 
the  birthplace  of  A  gust  in  de  ITURBIDK  and  M  ORB- 
LOB  Y  PAV6N,  for  whom  it  was  renamed  in  1828 

Morel-Ladettil,  Leonard  (iafin&r'  morM'-ladu'yu), 
1820-88,  French  goldsmith  and  s<  ulptor,  expert  in 
the  processes  of  chasing  and  repoiusaG  He  worked 
in  Birmingham,  England,  for  23  years  Among  his 
productions  was  the  Helicon  Vase  presented  to 
Queen  Victoria  on  the  occasion  of  her  fust  jubilee 

MoreUet,  Andre,  Abb*  (adra'  aba'  morfla'),  1727- 
1819,  French  writer  and  e<  onomist,  contributor  to 
the  Encvclopfditt  H«  was  an  early  advocate  of 
laisses  faire  Hw  st>le  was  forceful  and  oaustir 
Hit)  M&anQe*  de  Mfrature  et  de  philosophic  du  ISe 
sikcle  (1818)  contains  selections  from  his  woiks 

Morelos  (mora'los),  state  (1,917  sq  mi  .  1946  esti- 
mated pop  213,920),  central  Mexico  Lying  south  ot 
the  east-west  vole  am<  range  which  <  rosses  central 
Mexico  and  separates  Morelos  from  the  Federal 
District  and  Mexico  state,  the  state  is  mountain- 
ous, with  numerous  broad  seimand  valleys  open- 
ing to  the  south  toward  the  southern  langes  of  the 
country  The  climate  varies  from  cold  in  the  moun- 
tains to  hot  in  the  valleys  Chiefly  agricultural, 
Morelos  rinses  sugar  cane,  rice,  coffee,  cereals,  trop- 
ical fruits,  and  vegetables  .Sugai  and  rurn  a«o 
manufactui  od.  The  ptim-ipai  towns  are  CUERNA- 
VAC\,  the  capital,  and  C'uautla  Morelos,  which  it, 
famous  for  its  defence  (1812)  bv  MOKELOS  Y  PxvdN 
in  the  war  against  Spain  The  state,  created  in 
1869,  was  named  in  hih  honoi  During  the  revolu- 
tionary depredations  of  Etmliano  SSAPvr*  and  the 
regime  of  Venustiano  CAHRAN/A.  the  state's  sugar 
industry  and  agricultural  productivity  suffered  al- 
most irrepai  able  damage 

Morelos  y  Pavon,  Jose  Maria  (hGsa'  murc~'fi  mora'- 
los  e  pavon'),  1765  1815,  Mexican  leader  in  the 
revolution  against  Spain,  a  national  hero  He  was, 
like  HIDAIXJO  Y  CofmLLA,  a  liberal  priest  Joining 
the  revolution  (1810),  he  conducted  a  brilliant 
campaign  111  the  south,  winning  a  btilbant  victory 
at  Tixtla  After  the  execution  of  Hidalgo  he  was 
insurrectionary  chief  He  defended  Cuautla  against 
CALLEJA  for  seveial  months,  then  cut  through  the 
siege  After  taking  Orizaba  and  Oaxaca  (1812), 
Moielos  captured  Acapuko  (1813)  The  Congress 
of  Chilpancingo,  convened  in  18H  under  his  pro- 
tection, elected  him  geneialissimo  with  the  powers 
of  cluef  executive  Late  in  1813  his  forces  were 
routed  at  Valladolid  (later  named  Morelia  in  his 
honor)  bv  ITUHWDB  and  were  later  again  defeated 
In  1815  Moielos  was  captured,  degraded  by  the 
Inquisition,  and  shot.  Only  a  few  leaders,  notably 
GUERRERO  and  GUADALUPE  VICTORIA,  were  left  to 
continue  the  revolution 

Morenci  (miiron'se)  1  Unincorporated  town  (pop 
3,42 1),E  Am,  near  the  N  Mex  line  It  is  built  on  a 
steep  slope  about  rich  copper  mines  discovered  in 
1872  2  City  (pop  1,845).  S  Mich  ,  on  the  Tiffin 
near  the  Ohio  line  and  SW  of  Adrian ,  me  a.s  a  city 
1934  Chemic  uls  are  made  here 

Moreno,  Mariano  (nmrva'no  mOr&'nd),  1778-1811, 
Argentine  revolutionist  and  publicist  He  became 
prominent  as  legal  counselor  to  the  royal  audiencw 
and  to  the  calnUh  of  Buenos  Aues  His  condemna- 
tion of  the  Spanish  colonial  s\stem  and  his  advo- 
cacy of  liberal  economic  principles  attracted  at- 
tention A  leader  in  the  revolution  of  May,  1810, 
which  deposed  the  viceroy ,  he  was  sec  retary  of  the 
first  revolutionary  goveiuing  junta  and  exerted  a 
significant  influence  He  founded  (June  7,  1810) 
the  Gaze/a  dv  Hutnos  Aires  and,  as  editor,  cham- 
pioned in  its  columns  his  democratic,  leform  ideas 
In  1810  he  founded  the  national  library  His  lib- 
eral policy  provoked  a  conflict  with  the  conserva- 
tives, who,  in  spite  of  Moreno's  opposition,  ad- 
mitted provincial  deputies  to  the  junta,  Moreno 
resigned  (Dec  ,  1810)  His  resignation  checked  the 
democratic  movement  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and 
initiated  a  protracted  struggle  between  Buenos 
Aires  and  the  country  provinces  Appointed  to  a 
diplomatic  mission  abioad,  he  sailed  for  Europe 
(Jan.,  1811)  and  died  at  sea 

More  og  RomsdaJ,  Nor  Mfre  og  Romtdal  (mu'ru  6 
rfioim'dal),  county  (6,809  sq.  mi  ,  pop  182,859),  W 
Norway.  It  is  a  mountainous  region,  containing 
the  DOVREJJEI.L,  and  cut  by  numerous  fjords, 
among  them  the  Molde  Fjord.  Kristiansurid  (the 
county  seat),  Aleaund,  and  Molde  are  the  chief 
towns 

Moresheth-gath  (mor'esh?th-gath'),  unidentified 
town,  SW  Palestine.  Micah  1  14 

Moresnet  (m6rana'),  commune  (pop  1,363),  Liege 
prov  ,  E  Belgium,  on  the  German  border  near 
Aachen  The  former  neutral  territory  (1>£  sq 
mi )  of  Moresnet,  under  joint  Belgian  and  Prussian 
suzerainty,  was  awarded  (1919)  to  Belgium  under 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles 

Moresque  art  and  architecture:  see  MOSLEM  ABT 
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Moretoa  Bay  (m6r'tun),  inlet  of  the  Pacific,  65  mi 
long  and  20  mi.  wide,  SE  Queensland.  Australia, 
nearly  enclosed  by  the  mainland  and  Moreton  and 
Stradbroke  islands  It  receives  the  Brisbane  river. 
There  are  many  resort  towns  on  its  west  shore.  The 
area  around  Redchffe  was  the  site  of  the  state's 
first  penal  settlement  (1824-43) 

Moreto  y  Cabana,  Agustfa  (ageJosteV  morft'W  8 
kabu'nya),  1618-69,  Spanish  dramatic  poet  of  the 
Golden  Age  Ho  was  ordained  priest  but  continued 
to  write  for  the  theater  He  was  a  skillful  tech- 
nician ,  his  characters  are  alive,  and  his  lines  witty, 
but  he  used  chiefly  the  plots  of  others,  especially  of 
Lope  de  Vega  His  most  famous  plays  are  El  hnd<> 
don  Diego  (the  handsome  Don  Diego]  and  El  desdtn 
eon  eL  deedm  (meeting  contempt  with  contempt). 

Moretto,  H  (M  mdrfit'tfi).  c  1498-1554,  Italian 
painter  of  portraits  and  religious  subjects,  wtaea 
real  name  was  Alessandro  Bonvicino  He  was  the 
leading  representative  of  the  Brescian  school.  He 
worked  mainly  in  the  c  hurches  of  Brescia,  whore 
his  art  can  be*t  be  studied  While  following  the 
style  and  technique  of  the  great  Venetian  masters, 
he  developed  a  markedly  individual  mode,  char- 
acterised by  cool  and  luminous  coloring.  His  por- 
traits, with  those  of  his  great  pupil,  Giovanni  nat- 
tista  Moroni,  are  regarded  as  among  the  best  of  the 
16th  cent  Besides  his  works  in  Brescia  are  Chriet 
Bearing  the  Croat  (Bergamo  Municipal  Gall.),  his 
earliest  pain  ting,  St  Juotina  ^Vienna),  The  En- 
tombment, his  last  work,  and  Christ  in  the  Dttert 
(Metropolitan  Mus  ) ,  Madvnnu,  and  Child  with  St 
Stephen  and  «SY  Jerome,  St  Jerome  Penitent,  and 
Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  WhUv  (National  Gall  of  Art, 
Washington,  DC  ).  Portrait  of  a  Nobleman  (Na- 
tional Gall ,  London) ,  and  The  Death  of  AdonM 
(Uffizi) 

Moret  y  Prendergast,  Segismundo  (sahe&mdon'dd 
m6ra'  e  prf-ndergust'),  1838-1913,  Spanish  states- 
man In  1863  he  was  elected  to  the  Cortes,  and  ms 
minister  of  colonies  m  the  Prim  cabinet  (1869)  he 
advoc  ated  the  abolition  of  slavery  For  a  brief 
period  he  was  ambassador  to  London  After  the 
restoration  of  Alfonso  XII  he  reontered  the  Cortes 
and  held  several  cabinet  posts  After  the  death  of 
Kagasta  he  became  a  Lil>eral  party  leader  and  was 
twice  premier  (1905-6,  1909)  Moret  advocated  a 
policy  of  conciliation  for  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  and 
opposed  the  Spanish- A  men  can  War  (1898) 

Morey,  Samuel,  1762-1843,  American  inventor,  b 
Hebron,  Conn  He  moved  to  Orford,  N  H  ,  where 
he  became  a  suu  essful  lumberman  He  helped  con- 
struct the  Connecticut  river  locks  He  made  ex- 
periments with  heat  and  light  c  1780,  and  <  1790  h« 
began  experimenting  with  steamboats  In  1793, 
on  the  Connecticut  river  at  Orford,  he  operated  a 
small  boat  by  means  of  a  steam  engine  mounted  on 
the  bow,  and  the  following  year  he  built  a  boat 
which  ran  at  Hartford,  Conn  ,  by  means  of  an  en- 
gine and  wheel  on  the  stern  He  moved  to  Borden- 
town  N  J  ,  whore  he  built  a  side-wheel  steamship, 
he  had  hoped  for  financial  assistance  but  was  disap- 
pointed After  failing  to  interest  Robert  Fulton  in 
his  steamboat  model,  Morey  claimed  hj»  ideas  were 
stolen  In  1826  he  obtained  a  patent  for  one  of  the 
first  internal-combustion  engines  in  the  United 
States  See  biography  by  Gabriel  Farrell,  Jr 
(1915) 

Morgagni,  Giovanni  Bftttista  (juvun'nG  bat-te'sta 
inorgH'nye),  1682-1771,  Italian  anatomist  For  his 
ac  c  urate  studies  of  disease  and  of  its  effects  on  the 
human  body,  whuh  he  ob&erved  in  post-mortem 
examinations,  he  is  known  as  a  founder  of  modern 
pathology  lie  recognized  the  relation  of  consolida- 
tion of  the  lungs  to  pneumonia,  observed  many  of 
the  internal  lesions  of  syphilis,  and  pointed  to  ear 
infection  as  a  cause  of  meningitis  His  influence 
was  perpetuated  bj  his  chief  work,  De  «edibit9  et 
catuna  morborum  (1761) 

Morgan,  American  family  of  financiers  and  philan- 
thropists Jumus  Spencer  Morgan,  1813-90,  b 
Weht  Springfield,  Mass  ,  prospered  at  investment 
banking  When  a  IKIV  he  became  a  dry-goods  clerk 
in  Boston,  later  he  entered  a  brokerage  house  in 
New  York  He  he<  arne  a  partner  in  more  anttle 
firms  in  Hartford,  Conn  ,  and  in  Boston  and  then 
(1854)  went  to  London  to  become  a  partner  of 
George  PEABOO*  Ten  years  later  he  assumed  en- 
tire control,  the  firm  be<  oming  J  S  Morgan  A  Com- 
pany He  expanded  this  international  banking  en- 
terprise, handling  most  of  the  British  funds  in- 
vested in  the  United  States  His  syndicate's  loan 
of  $50,000,000  to  the  French  government  at  the 
time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  was  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  transai  tions  of  the  time.  His  son, 
John  Pierpont  Morgan,  1837-1913,  b  Hartford, 
Conn  ,  built  the  family  fortunes  into  a  colossal 
finaiu  ml  and  industrial  empire  He  studied  abroad 
and  in  1857  entered  the  New  York  banking  house 
of  Dum an,  Sherman  &  Company  Three  vears 
later  he  be*  ame  the  New  York  agent  for  his  father's 
firm  in  London  After  he  became  (1864)  junior 
partner  in  the  now  firm,  Dabney,  Morgan  &  Com- 
panv ,  he  helped  form  (1871)  the  New  York  firm  of 
Drexel,  Morgan  &  Company — which  m  1895  be- 
came J  P  Morgan  &  Company  On  the  death  of 
ins  father  (1890)  he  became  sole  manager  of  J  S. 
Morgan  A  Company— later  (1910)  Morgan,  Gren- 
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fell  &  Company — of  London.  J.  P.  Morgan's  as- 
cent to  power,  however,  was  accompanied  by  dra- 
matic financial  battles  He  wrested  control  (1869) 
of  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  RR  from  Jay 
GOULD,  he  broke  the  government-financing  priv- 
ileges of  Jay  COOKB  (thereby  helping  precipitate 
the  Panic  of  1873) ,  and  he  developed  a  railroad  em- 
pire by  reorganizations  and  consolidations  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  He  backed  James  J 
HILL  m  preventing  (1901)  the  interests  of  Edward 
H  Harnman  from  controlling  the  Northern  Pacific 
RR  and,  with  it,  the  Chic  ago,  Burlington  &  Qumcy 
RR.  Agreement  between  the  factions  resulted  in 
formation  of  the  Northern  Securities  Company, 
which  was  dissolved  (1004)  by  court  action,  with 
Morgan  and  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  arrayed 
as  antagonists  In  the  industrial  field,  Morgan 
formed  (1901)  the  U  8  Steel  Corp  ,  the  first  billion- 
dollar  corporation  in  the  world  lie  financed  manu- 
facturing and  mining  and  controlled  banks,  insur- 
ance companies,  shipping  lines,  and  communication 
systems  Through  his  firm  came  enormous  funds 
from  abroad  to  develop  American  resources  He 
was  widely  criticized  on  many  occasions  for  back- 
ing the  sale  of  obsolete  carbines  to  the  Union  and 
for  his  gold  speculations  in  the  Civil  War,  for  the 
harsh  terms  of  his  loan  of  gold  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  1895  crisis,  for  his  financial  domi- 
nance in  the  Panic  of  1907,  and  for  bringing  on  the 
financial  ills  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  A  Hart- 
ford RR  He  was  largely  deaf  to  popular  cntu  ism 
In  1912  he  appeared  and  publicly  defended  himself 
before  the  Pujo  Committee  of  Congress,  which  was 
investigating  the  "money  trust"  and  which  was 
aimed  particularly  at  him  He  was  an  ardent 
sportsman,  and  his  yacht  entered  many  interna- 
tional races  He  was  a  prominent  lav  leader  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  He  personally  dis- 
pensed numerous  philanthropies,  and  he  was  a  re- 
nowned art  collector  After  his  death  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  of  which  he  had  been  presi- 
dent, received  a  valuable  portion  of  his  collection, 


which  is  housed  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  wing  See 
biographies  by  J  K  Wmkler  (1930),  Lewis  Corev 
(1930),  and  H  L  Satterlee  (1929)  John  Pierpont 


Morgan,  1867-1943,  b  Irvmgton,  NY,  grad 
Harvard,  1889,  became  active  head  of  the  house  of 
Morgan  when  his  father  died  in  1913  The  firm  was 
called  upon  to  help  finance  the  tirst  World  War 
As  American  agent  for  Allied  countries,  the  bank- 
ing house  raised  huge  funds — one  issue  valued  at 
$600,000,000— and  systematized  the  purchases  of 
military  supplies  The  Morgan  firm  was  not  im- 
portant in  war  financ  ing  after  America's  entry,  hut 
in  the  post-war  period  it  floated  securities  of  for- 
eign governments  and  corporations  reaching 
$2,000,000,000,  at  the  same  time  sponsoring  over 
$4,000,000,000  of  domestic  securities  Morgan  and 
his  partners  actively  promoted  great  mergers  after 
1922  and  controlled  numerous  nonhanking  corpora- 
tions The  younger  J  P  Morgan  resembled  his 
father  in  his  dislike  for  public  ity  and  ( on  tinned  the 
father's  philanthropic  policy  In  1920  ho  gave  his 
London  residence  to  the  U  S  government  for  use 
as  its  embassy  and  later  endowed  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  Library  in  New  York  city  as  a  research 
institute  in  memory  of  his  father  See  biography 
(1949)  by  F  L  Allen  A  water  of  the  younger  J 


Pierpont  Morgan,  Anne  Morgan,  1873-1936,  was 
ivoted  to  numerous  philanthropic  and  civic  or- 
ganizations and  constantly  voiced  the  rights  of  the 


American  woman 

Morgan,  Arthur  Ernest,  1878-,  American  engineer, 
educator,  and  public  official,  b  Cincinnati  He 
practiced  engineering  after  1902,  directed  numer- 
ous drainage  and  flood-control  projects,  and  led  in 
the  drafting  of  state  drainage  codes  He  served 
(1920-36)  as  president  of  Aiitioch  College,  where 
he  instituted  the  educational  plan  of  alternate 
study  and  work  Ho  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY  m  1933  but 
was  dismissed  (1938)  by  President  F  D  Roosevelt 
after  a  split  in  the  TVA  directorate  Among  his 
writings  are  My  World  (1927),  The  Seedman  (1932), 
The  Long  Road  (1936),  The  Small  Community 
(1942),  Edward  Bellamy  (1944),  and  Nowhere  Was 
Somewhere  (1946) 

Morgan,  Conwy  Lloyd,  1852-1936,  English  psychol- 
ogist He  was  professor  of  zoology  at  University 
College.  Bristol  (1887-1909)  and  was  first  vice 
chancellor  of  the  Umv  of  Bristol  (1909-10)  and 
professor  of  psychology  and  ethics  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1919  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  animal 
psychology  and  a  leading  advocate  of  emergent 
evolution  His  works  include  Ammal  Life  and  In- 
telligence (1890),  Habit  and  Instinct  (1896),  Instinct 
and  Experience  (1912).  Emergent  Evolution  (1923), 
and  The  Animal  Mind  (1930) 

Morgan,  Daniel,  1736-1802,  American  Revolution- 
ary general,  b  Hunterdon  co  ,  N  J  He  moved 
(1753)  to  Virginia  and  later  served  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War  and  several  Indian  campaigns  In 
the  Revolution,  Morgan  assumed  command  of  the 
attack  on  Quebec  (see  QUEBEC  CAMPAIGN)  after 
Benedict  Arnold  was  wounded,  but  Morgan  him- 
self was  captured  He  was  exchanged  (1776)  and 
took  part  m  the  Saratoga  campaign,  but,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  congressional  policy  of  promotions,  he 


1822 

retired  in  1779.  Morgan  reentered  the  army  in 
1780  and  joined  General  Gates  in  the  Carolina  cam- 
paign Under  Nathanael  Greene's  orders  he  de- 
feated the  Bntish  under  Tarleton  at  Cowpens 
(1780)  After  the  war  he  helped  to  suppress  the 
Whisky  Rebellion  and  served  (1797-99)  as  a  U  8 
Congressman 

Morgan,  Edwin  Denison,  1811-83,  American  mer- 
chant and  politician,  b  Washington,  Berkshire 
co  ,  Mass  Ho  clerked  in  the  store  of  an  uncle  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  before  establishing  himself  m 
New  York  From  his  wholesale  grocery,  banking, 
and  brokerage  enterpnses,  Morgan  amassed  a 
large  fortune  He  served  m  the  state  senate  (1850- 
55)  and,  an  early  Republican,  was  chairman  of  the 
party's  national  committee  (1856-64,  1872-76) 
While  governor  of  New  York  (1859-62),  he  was 
made  a  major  general  of  volunteers  in  command  of 
the  Dept  of  New  York  (1861-63)  and  supervised 
the  state's  Civil  War  recruiting  He  served  one 
term  (1863-69)  in  the  US  Senate  and  was  de- 
feated for  reelection  See  W  B  Hesseltme,  Lin- 
coln and  the  War  Governors  (1948) 

Morgan,  George,  1743-1810,  American  merchant, 
Indian  agent,  and  land  speculator,  b  Philadelphia 
In  1765  he  went  as  his  firm's  representative  to  en- 
gage in  the  fur  trade  in  Illinois,  but  the  venture 
failed  Morgan,  interested  in  a  tract  of  land  (2,862 
sq  mi )  in  what  is  now  West  Virginia  ceded  by  the 
Indians  in  repayment  for  property  destroyed  in 
Pontiac's  War  (1763),  formed  (1776)  the  Indiana 
Company,  with  a  land  office  at  Fort  Pitt  The  state 
of  Virginia  successfully  contested  the  company's 
claim  after  several  years  of  litigation  In  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  Morgan  served  as  an  Indian  agent 
and  as  a  colonel  in  the  commissary  until  1779, 
when  he  retired  to  his  estate  near  Princeton,  N  J 
In  1789  he  entered  into  a  scheme  with  the  Spanish 
minister  to  the  United  States  for  colonizing  Span- 
ish territory  and  established  (1789)  the  colony  of 
New  Madrid  in  what  is  now  Missouri  The  project 
was  opposed  by  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana, 
and  Morgan  abandoned  it  in  1796  when  he  took  up 
scientific  agriculture  on  a  large  tract  of  land  he  in- 
herited in  W  Pennsylvania  See  biography  by 
Max  Savelle  (1932) 

Morgan,  Harcourt  Alexander,  1867-,  American  en- 
tomologist and  public  official,  b  Canada,  grad 
Umv  of  Toronto,  1889  After  graduate  study 
(1891-98)  at  Cornell,  Morgan  engaged  in  scientific 
research  at  various  experiment  stations  in  the 
United  States  He  served  (1919-33)  as  president  of 
the  Umv  of  Tennessee — where  he  had  been  pro- 
fessor (1905-19)  and  then  (1913-19)  dean  Ap- 
pointed (1933)  a  director  of  the  TENNFBSEE  VAL- 
LEY AUTHORITY  by  President  F  D  Roosevelt,  ho 
became  (1938)  chairman  of  the  TVA  on  the  dis- 
missal of  Arthur  E  MORGAN  When  (1941)  David 
E  LILIENTHAL  succeeded  him  in  this  post  he  as- 
sumed the  post  of  vice  chairman 

Morgan,  Sir  Henry,  1635 '-1688,  British  buccaneer, 
b  Wales  Perhaps  kidnaped  to  Barbadoes  as  a 
child,  he  seems  to  have  joined  the  pirates  there  On 
the  death  (c  1666)  of  Edward  Mansfield,  leader  of 
the  buccaneers,  Morgan  took  command  Ho  oper- 
ated as  a  pnvatoor  His  exploits,  authorized  by 
commissions  from  the  British  authorities,  included 
thf  capture  of  Puerto  Principe  (Camaguoy,  Cuba) 
and  the  sack  of  Puerto  Bello  (1668),  the  etpture  of 
Maracaibo  (1669),  the  ravaging  of  the  Cuban  and 
Amencan  coasts  (1670),  and  the  daring  capture  of 
Panama  (1671)  His  operations  were  always  marked 
by  indescribable  brutality  and  debauchery,  but 
were  executed  with  skill  and  bravery,  sometimes 
against  great  odds  He  was  accused  of  dishonest 
distribution  of  the  spoils  Sent  a  prisoner  to  Eng- 
land (1672)  on  complaints  of  piracy,  he  soon  be- 
came a  hero,  was  knighted  (1674),  and  was  sent 
as  lieutenant  governoi  of  Jamaica,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  and  was  acting  governor  (1680- 
82)  See  A  O  Exquemelm,  Buccaneers  of  America 
(1891  ed  ),  a  novel  by  John  Steinbeck,  The  Cup  of 
Gold  (1929),  nctiomzed  biographies  by  W  A 
Roberts  (1933)  and  Rosita  Forbes  (1946) 

Morgan,  Jacques  Jean  Marie  de  (zhiik'  zha'  marc' 
du  mdrga),  1867-1924,  French  archaeologist  He 
discovered  the  site  of  a  stele  of  the  Hammurabic 
code  at  Susa,  Persia  After  expeditionary  work  in 
India,  Malacca,  and  Russia,  he  became  (1892)  di- 
rector of  the  French  antiquarian  service  in  Egypt 
Transferred  to  Persia  (1897),  he  explored  the 
Pushti  Kuh  range  and  Mesopotamia  He  made  a 
valuable  collection  of  primitive  Persian  pottery 
His  works  on  archaeology  include  Prehistoric  Man 
(Eng  tr,  1926) 

Morgan,  John  Hunt,  1825-64,  Confederate  general, 
b  Huntsville,  Ala  He  spent  most  of  his  early  life 
in  Kentucky  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
Morgan  joined  the  Confederates  as  a  cavalry  scout 
The  daring  and  skillful  raids  which  made  him  and 
his  men  romantically  famous  began  m  1862  For 
his  success  at  Hartsville,  Tenn  ,  in  Dec  ,  1862,  he 
was  made  a  brigadier  general  The  raid  through 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  in  the  summei  of 
1863  was  Morgan's  outstanding  feat,  even  though 
it  ended  in  capture  (July,  1863)  He  escaped  from 
prison  in  November  and  m  April,  1864,  was  assigned 
to  command  in  SW  Virginia.  Federals  who  had 


penetrated  the  Confederate  lines  killed  him  at 
Greeneville,  Tenn,  in  Sept.,  1864  See  Howard 
Swiggett,  The  Rebel  Raiter  (1934),  C  F.  Holland, 
Morgan  and  His  Raiders  (1942). 
Morgan,  John  Pierpont,  1837-1913,  and  1867-1943 
see  MORGAN,  family 

Morgtn,  Juniuc  Spencer:  see  MORGAN,  family. 
Morgan,  Justin:  see  JUSTIN  MORGAN. 
Morgan,  Lewis  Henry,  1818-81,  American  anthro- 
pologist, b  Aurora,  N.Y.,  grad  Union  College, 
1840  He  was  a  practicing  lawyer  who  became  in- 
terested m  the  Indians  ofhis  locality,  and  in  1847 
he  was  made  an  adopted  member  of  the  Seneca 
tribe  His  League  of  the  Ho-de-no-sau*nee  or  Iro- 
quois  (1851)  is  unexcelled  among  early  descriptive 
reports  He  was  interested  m  social  organization 
to  the  almost  complete  exclusion  of  other  cultural 
factors,  and  he  devised  a  theory  correlating  kinship 
terminologies  with  forms  of  marriage  and  rules  of 
descent  His  Systems  of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity 
of  the  Hitman  Family  (1870)  presented  this  prin- 
ciple His  Ancient  Society  (1877),  an  even  more  ex- 
tended synthesis  classifying  the  cultures  of  the 
world  into  progressive  stages — savagery,  barba- 
rism, and  civilization — attracted  the  attention  of 
Marx  and  Engels,  who  interpreted  its  evolution- 
ary doctrine  as  support  to  their  materialistic  theo- 
ry of  history  Soo  biography  by  B  J  Stern  (1931) 

Morgan,  Matthew  Somerville,  1839-90,  Anglo- 
American  caricaturist  and  scene  painter,  b  Lon- 
don He  served  aa  artist-correspondent  for  the 
Illustrated  London  News  and  contributed  cartoons 
to  the  pei  lodical  Fun  He  was  editor  and  owner  of 
the  short-lived  Tomahawk  In  1870  he  moved  to 
America,  where  he  was  associated  with  Frank  Les- 
lie's Illustrated  Newspaper  and  Harper's  Weekly, 
managed  sevcial  theaters  in  Now  York  city,  and 
founded  the  Matt  Morgan  Art  Pottery  Company 
and  the  Art  Students'  League,  both  in  Cincinnati 
He  was  also  a  clover  poster  and  scene  painter 

Morgan,  Thomas  Hunt,  1866-1945,  American  zoolo- 
gist, b  Lexington,  Ky  ,  Ph  D  Johns  Hopkins, 
1890  He  was  professor  of  experimental  zoology  at 
Columbia  (1904-28)  and  from  1928  was  director  of 
the  laboratory  of  biological  sciences  at  the  Califor- 
nia Institute  of  Technology  Ho  is  noted  for  his 
ingenious  demonstration  of  the  physical  basis  of 
heredity,  using  the  fruit  fly,  Dros.ophila  For  his 
theory  that  hereditary  unit  characters  are  depend- 
ent upon  certain  factors,  or  genes,  m  the  cluomo- 
some,  the  behavior  of  which  he  studied  and  mapped 
in  elaborate  detail,  he  received  the  1933  Nobel 
Prize  in  Physiology  and  Medicine  His  books, 
classics  m  the  hteratuie  of  genetics,  include  Hered- 
ity and  Sex  (1913),  Mechanism  of  Mendelian  Hered- 
ity (1915).  The  Fhysualtfasis  of  Heredity  (1910), 
Evolution  and  Genetics  (1925),  The  Theory  of  the 
Gene  (1926),  Experimental  Embryology  (1927),  and 
Embryology  and  Genetics  (1934) 

Morgan,  William,  1774'-1826>,  American  Free- 
mason His  mysterious  disappearance  n  W  New 
York  led  to  formation  of  the  ANTI-MASONIC  PARTY 

Morgan,  city  (pop  1,078),  co  seat  of  Morgan  co  ,  N 
Utah,  on  the  Weber  river  and  SE  of  Ogden,  settled 
1860  by  Mormons  A  trade  and  processing  center 
in  an  litigated  region  now  served  by  the  Webei 
liver  project,  it  is  also  a  resort 

Morgan  City,  city  (pop  6,969),  S  La  ,  a  port  on  the 
Atchafalaya  i  iver  at  Berwick  Bay,  which  is  spanned 
by  a  bridge,  settled  1850,  me  I860  as  Brashenr 
City,  renamed  1S76.  A  fishing,  hunting,  and  lum- 
bering center,  it  also  ships  quantities  of  shells  for 
road  building 

Morganfleld,  city  (pop  3,079),  co  seat  of  Union  co., 
W  Ky  ,  near  the  Ohio  SW  of  Henderson  It  is  a 
railroad  shipping  point  in  an  area  of  coal  mines  and 
farms  (producing  ospe<  mlly  gram,  lospedezu,  and 
tobacco)  and  has  a  seed-cleaning  plant 

Morgan  Hill,  town  (pop  1,014),  W  Calif ,  SE  of  San 
Francisco,  in  a  fruitgrowing  area,  me  1906 

morganite   see  BERYL 

Morgan  le  Fay,  fairy  sister  of  King  Arthur,  whose 
death  she  tries  to  procuie  b>  necromancy  In  some 
versions  of  his  story,  she  reveals  to  him  Guinevere's 
unfaithfulness  with  Lancelot,  and  she  is  one  of  the 
three  queens  who  cany  him  to  Avalon  in  a  boat 
See  ARTHURIAN  IFGEND  She  also  figures  as  Fata 
Morgana  in  the  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Boiardo 

Morgan  Library  see  PIERPONT  MORGAN  LIBRARY 

Morgan  State  College,  at  Baltimore,  Md  ,  Negro, 
coeducational,  opened  1869  by  Methodists  as  Cen- 
tenary Biblical  Institute,  renamed  1890,  trans- 
ferred to  the  state  1939  Courses  in  education, 
home  economics,  and  liberal  arts  are  included 

Morganton,  town  (pop  7,670),  co  seat  of  Burke  co., 
W  N  C  ,  ENE  of  Asheville  m  the  Catawba  valley 
It  has  textile,  hosiery,  and  furniture  mills  and  a 
tannery  Near  by  are  a  state  school  for  the  deaf  and 
a  state  hospital  for  the  insane 

Morgantown,  city  (pop  16,666),  co  seat  of  Monon- 
gaha  co.,  N  W  Va  ,  on  the  Monongahela  and  c.100 
mi  S  of  Pittsburgh,  settled  1767  Coal  and  natu- 
ral-gas products  and  glass  are  produced  WEST 
VIRGINIA  UNIVBOBITY  is  here  Ten  miles  northeast 
is  Cooper's  Rock  State  Forest,  the  largest  in  the 
state 

Morgarten  (mor'gartun),  mountain  slope,  Switzer- 
land, c  6  mi.  N  of  Schwyz.  Here  on  Nov.  15, 1315, 
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a  small  Swiss  force  decisively  defeated  the  Austri- 
ans,  thus  paving  the  way  for  Swiss  independence. 
Morgenitern,  Christian  (krls'tvan  m6r'gunaht$rn), 
1871-1914,  German  poet-philosopher  Both  his 
father  and  his  grandfather  were  prominent  artists 
in  Munich  In  his  early  20s  Morgenstern  became 
tubercular;  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  to 
which  the  prospect  of  an  early  death  influenced 
him,  but  many  of  his  writings  reflect  an  intense  de- 
sire to  find  a  satisfactory  meaning  of  life  in  what  he 
called  an  "incessant  effort  after  profundity."  This 
search  for  spiritual  truth  led  Morgenstern  to  mysti- 
cism and  finally  to  the  theosophical  and  anthropo- 
sophical  teachings  of  Rudolph  Sterner  At  the  same 
time,  exposed  to  the  enthusiasms  of  a  revived  Ger- 
man literary  world,  he  shared  the  appreciation  for 
Goethe  arid  Nietzsche  and  expressed  himsolf  in  cos- 
mopolitan and  sophisticated  patterns  Morgen- 
stern frequently  clothed  his  spiritual  thoughts  m 
humorous  fantasy  He  played  with  words  and 
meanings,  and  his  melodic  gift,  whimsical  imagina- 
tion, and  clever  use  of  enjambnient  and  word  anal- 
ogy sometimes  resulted  in  what  has  been  called 
"superior  nonsense",  some  of  lus  most  successful 
caprices  have  become  proverbs  Galgenliedt  r  ( 1 905) 
and  Palrwtrdm  (1910)  are  his  best-known  volumes 
of  grotesque  verse,  while  Ich  und  du  (191 1)  contains 
love  Iv ncs  of  great  beauty  Among  his  other  writ- 
ings are  Auf  vielen  Wegen  (1897),  Ich  und  die  Welt 
(1898),  Kin  Sommer  (1899).  Melancholic  (1906), 
and  Wir  fanden  einen  Pfad  (1014) 

Morgenthau,  Henry  (mdr'gunthfi),  1856-1946, 
Ameru  an  banker,  diplomat,  and  philanthropist,  b 
Mannheim,  Germany,  grad  Columbia  School  of 
Law,  1877  Ho  practiced  law  in  New  York  city  and 
built  up  a  largo  fortune  m  real-estate  spec  ulation 
and  banking  An  ardent  supporter  of  Woodiow 
Wilson,  ho  became  financ  e  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic  National  Committee  in  1912  and  held  the 
same  position  in  1916  He  was  (1913-10)  ambassa- 
dor to  Turkey,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  the  First 
World  War  he  was  entrusted  w  ith  the  duty  of  acting 
for  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  other 
nations  His  service  there  is  recorded  in  Ambassador 
Mornrnthau's  Story  (1018)  He  attended  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  as  an  advisor  on  Near  East  and 
Eastern  European  problems,  and  later  (1919-21) 
ho  led  in  the  raising  of  funds  for  relief  in  the  Near 
East  Ho  was  made  chairman  of  tho  Greek  Refugee 
Settlement  Commission,  which  was  created  by  the 
League  of  Nations  ui  1023,  the  story  of  his  direc- 
tion of  the  resettlement  of  Greek  refugees  was  told 
in  I  Wai  Sent  lo  Athena  (1929)  He  was  ono  of  tho 
uicorporators  of  the  Arneucan  Rod  Cross  (1010) 
and  was  prominent  in  the  a<  tivities  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Jewish  Charities  Soo  his  autobiography, 
All  in  a  Lifetime  (1922)  His  son,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau, Jr  ,  1891-,  b  New  York  city,  attended  Cor- 
nell to  study  architecture,  but  became  interested  m 
aguculture  He  afterwards  bought  a  farm  in 
Dutchess  co,  NY,  and  in  1922  purchased  tho 
American  Agriculturalist,  a  leading  Eastern  farm 
lournal  As  governor  of  New  York  state  I*  rankhn 
D  Roosevelt  appointed  Morgenthau  chairman  of 
the  state  agnc  ultural  advisory  committee  and  later 
made  him  state  conservation  commissioner  When 
Roosevelt  became  President  in  1933,  he  appointed 
Moigenthau  chairman  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
and  governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
Upon  the  illness  of  William  II  Wooum,  Moigen- 
thau  was  appointed  (Nov  ,  1933)  Undersecretary 
of  the  Treasury  As  Secrotaiv  of  the  Treasury 
(1034-45),  he  administered  Federal  tax  programs 
which  raised  unprecedented  revenues,  supervised 
tho  sale  of  over  $200,000,000  worth  of  government 
bonds  to  finance  America's  defense  and  war  activi- 
ties, and  advocated  international  monetary  stabili- 
zation In  his  book  Germany  Is  Our  Problem 
(1945),  Morgenthau  outlined  his  famous  plan  for 
controlling  Germany  by  roc  onverting  the  concen- 
tration of  hea-vy  industries  to  agriculture  and  the 
service  trades  without  a  disloc  ation  in  Gorman 
economy  There  were  attempts  to  put  this  plan  in 
operation,  but  they  wore  speedily  abandoned 

Morghen,  Raffaello  (raffa-ll'lO  mcVgan),  1758- 
1833,  Italian  engraver  Ho  aasisted  in  engraving 
tho  paintings  of  Raphael  for  the  Vatican  and  latei 
became  professor  m  the  academy  in  1'Ioronee  He 
was  invited  by  Napoleon  to  Paris,  whore  he  re- 
ceived many  honors  His  plates  number  more  than 
250,  many  of  them  reproducing  tho  works  of  such 
masters  as  Raphael,  Leonaido  da  Vinci,  Gvndo 
Rein,  and  Van  Dvck  They  also  include  portraits 
of  Dante,  Ariosto,  Boccaccio,  and  Petraich 

Moriah  (rnorl'u),  place,  where  Abraham  was  to 
sacrifice  Isaac  Gen  22  2  It  has  boon  identified  by 
some  with  Mt  Moiiah 

Moriah,  Mount,  biblical  name  of  tho  lull  of  E 
JERUSALEM.  It  was  the  site  of  Solomon's  temple 
2Chron  31. 

Morier,  James  Justinian,  1780-1849,  British  author, 
b  Smyrna  He  spent  six  >ears  in  Persia  with  tho 
British  diplomatic  service  and  wrote  A  Journey 
through  Persia  .  1808  and  1809  (1812)  and  other 
tiavel  books  His  picaresque  romance  The  Adven- 
tures of  Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan  (1824)  and  its  enter- 
taining sequel  Tht  Adventures  ofHajji  Baba  of  Ispa- 
han in  England  (1828)  are  often  reprinted. 


1828 

Mb>ike,  Eduard  Priedrich  (ft'dSoart  frS'drfkh  nnV- 
rfku),  1804-75,  German  poet,  a  leader  of  the 
Swabian  school  He  was  a  clergyman  Over  50  of 
his  nch  and  varied  lyrics,  such  as  "Schlafendes 
Jesuskmd"  [the  sleeping  Christ  Child  j  and  "Auf  em 
altes  Bild"  [to  an  old  painting],  were  set  to  music 
by  Hugo  Wolf,  and  one  of  his  best-known  poems, 
"Beauty  Rohtraut,"  was  translated  by  George 
Meredith  He  also  wrote  a  novel,  Mater  Nolten 
(1832),  and  a  distinguished  NoveUe,  Mozart's  Jour- 
ney from,  Viennato  Prague  (1856,  Eng  tr  ,  1913-15). 
Monllo,  Pablo  (pii'blo  mOre'lyo),  1778-1837,  Span- 
ish general  Sent  m  1815  to  put  down  the  revolu- 
tion in  New  Granada,  he  captured  CARTAGENA, 
went  to  Bogota  in  May,  1816,  and  then  into  present 
Venezuela  His  regime  was  ruthless  and  bloody. 
Under  orders  from  Spam  he  negotiated  (1820)  an 
armistice  with  Sim6n  Bolivar  Soon  recalled  at  his 
own  request,  he  continued  to  serve  the  crown  in  the 
wars  in  Spain 

Monn,  Paul  (pAl'  mfirS'),  1898-,  French  Canadian 
poet,  b  Montreal  After  taking  degrees  in  arts, 
science,  and  law  at  Laval  Umv ,  he  wont  to  Paris 
for  further  study  His  two  books  of  poems,  Le 
Paon  d' email  [tho  enamel  peacock]  (1911)  and 
Pohnes  de  cendre  et  d'or  [poems  in  ashes  and  gold] 
(1922),  are  remarkable  for  technical  bulhance, 
exotic  language,  and  clear  music 
Morfmgo,  Higimo  (ehe'nyfl  more'nSgo),  1897-,  pres- 
ident of  Paraguay  (1940-48)  An  active  com- 
mander in  the  Chaco  War,  he  became  chief  of  the 
armed  forces  at  tho  war's  end  and  in  1940  minister 
of  war  and  the  navy  When  President  Jos6  F£hx 
Estigambia  was  killed  in  an  air  accident,  Morfmgo 
seized  power,  suspended  the  constitution,  and  es- 
tablished an  autocratic,  army-controlled  regime, 
public  health  and  housing  were  bettered,  but  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  the  national  budget  went 
to  the  army  Representatives  of  the  exiled  political 
parties  were  bi ought  into  a  more  democratic  cab- 
inet m  1946  When  they  were  ousted  (March  7, 
1947)  on  suspicions  of  treason,  civil  war  broke  out 
and  lasted  for  some  time  In  1948  he  was  ousted  by 

Morioka  (mor6'6ka),  city  (1940  pop  49,478,  1947 
pop  107,096),  capital  of  Iwate  prefecture,  N  Hon- 
shu, Japan,  on  the  Kitakaim  river  Iwate  prefec- 
ture is  a  majoi  hvestoc  k-raising  area,  with  exten- 
sive lumbering,  fishing,  and  raw-silk  industries  and 
non,  gold,  silver,  and  coppei  mines 

Moriscos  (mod'skoz)  [from  Span  ,- Moorish],  name 
applied  to  the  Moors  convoited  to  Chustiamty 
after  the  Christian  leconquest  of  Spain  The 
Moors  who  had  become  subject  to  Christian  kings 
as  the  reconquest  processed  to  the  15th  cent  weio 
called  Mudejares  (Span  mudfyarts)  Their  lehgion 
and  customs  were  generally  respected  After  the 
fall  of  Granada  (1492)  Cardinal  Jim6nez  converted 
many  by  pacific  means  However,  the  rigor  shown 
against  those  who  refused,  or  apostatized  from,  the 
now  faith  led  to  a  rising  (1500-1502)  in  Granada 
This  was  noon  suppressed  Faced  with  the  choice 
between  conveision  or  banishment,  the  majority 
accepted  conversion,  but  many  continued  secretly 
to  piactice  Islam  Persecuted  by  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition and  subjected  to  icstrictive  legislation 
(1526,  1567),  the  Moriscos  rose  in  a  bloody  rebel- 
lion (1568-71),  which  Philip  II  put  down  with  the 
help  of  John  of  Austria  Intelligent  and  hard- 
working, the  Moriscos  prospered  in  spite  of  perse- 
cutions and  furthered  Spanish  agriculture,  trade, 
and  mdustiies  In  1609  Philip  III,  influenced  by 
Lerma,  decreed  their  expulsion  for  both  religious 
and  political  reasons  Like  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  in  1492,  this  inhuman  measure  had  disastrous 
consequences  for  Spanish  economy,  though  it 
achieved  religious  unity  and  ethnic  homogeneity  of 
a  sort 
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(1921;  new  ed  ,  1941);  The  Oxford  History  of  the 
United  States.  1789-1917  (1927);  Builders  of  the 
Bay  Colony  (1930),  Three  Centuries  of  Harvard, 
16S8-19S6  (1936),  an  unofficial  history;  and  Ad- 
miral of  the  Ocean  Sea  (1942),  a  biography  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus  which  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1943  With  Henry  Steele  Commager  he  wrote  The 
Growth  of  the  American  Republic  (1930,  3d  rev  and 
enl  ed  ,  1942),  utilizing  parts  of  the  Oxford  History. 
Historian  of  Harvard,  he  wrote  the  official  Tercen- 
tennial History  of  Harvard  College  and  University  in 
three  volumes — The  Development  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity since  the  Inauguration  of  President  Kliot, 
186&-19W  (1930),  The  Founding  of  Harvard  College 
(1935),  and  Harvard  College  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury (1936)  In  1042  he  was  appointed  historian  of 
U  S  naval  operations  in  the  Second  World  War, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander  (he  was 
promoted  captain  in  1045)  Thus  far  he  has  com- 
pleted 5  of  tho  14  projected  volumes  of  History  of 
United  States  Naial  Operations  in  World  War  II 
(1947-)  Monson's  literary  style  is  much  admired 
for  its  clarity  and  classic  simplicity  His  skill  as  an 
amateur  yachtsman  has  served  him  well  in  hu* 
maritime  writings,  notably  in  the  biography  of 
Columbus,  whose  route  Moribon  himself  retraced 
by  sai} 

Monson,  Stanley,  1880-,  English  typographer  and 
journalist  He  was  after  1923  typographical  con- 
sultant to  Cambridge  Umv  Press  and  to  the  Eng- 
lish Monotype  Corp  and  editor  of  the  Flfiiron  from 
1926  to  1930  He  was  (1929-44)  typographical  ad- 
viser to  the  London  Times,  and  he  designed  a  new 
format  and  a  new  type  face  called  Times  Roman 
In  1945  ho  bee  amo  editor  of  The  Times  Literary 
Supplement  Among  his  works  on  type  are  Four 
Cenlunet  of  Fine  Printing  (1924)  and  First  Princi- 
ples of  Typography  (1936)  His  writings  cover  a 
wide  range  and  include  a  multivolume  history  of 
The  Times,  of  which  the  third  volume  appeared  in 
1947 

Morisot,  Berthe  (h£rf  m&rezcV),  1841-95,  French 
impressionist  painter  She  studied  under  many 
gifted  painters,  including  Corot  She  formed  a 
close  fnenciship  with  Manet  and  married  lus 
brother  in  1874  She  served  as  model  for  several  of 
Manet's  famous  paintings  and  was  greatly  influ- 
enced by  him  m  her  earlier  work  Later  she  in- 
clined rather  toward  tho  pure  impressionism  of 
Claude  Monet  La  Toilette  (Art  Inst  ,  Chic  ago)  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  her  work  She  is  best  known, 
perhaps  for  her  studies  m  oil  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, often  out  of  doors  and  always  painted  in 
clear,  luminous  color 

Morlaix  (mdrla'),  town  (pop  12,17b),  Fmistero 
dept  ,  NW  France  It  is  a  Breton  fishing  port  on 
an  inlet  of  the  English  Channel  An  ancient  town, 
it  dates  fi  om  Roman  times> 

Morland,  George,  1763-1804,  English  genre,  animal, 
and  landscape  pamtor,  pupil  of  his  father,  Henry 
Morland  (c  1730-1707),  a  portrait  painter  and  pic- 
ture lestoror  At  10  he  exhibited  sketches  at  the 
Royal  Academy  and  at  17  found  a  ready  market  for 
his  copies  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  master  s  At  about 
21  he  left  his  father's  shop  and  started  on  a  lifelong 
career  of  debauch,  which  his  marriage  in  1786  only 
briefly  interrupted  Nevertheless  he  painted  con- 
stantly, producing  over  4,000  pictures  in  his  short 
life  His  work  was  eagerly  sought  by  dealers,  and 
he  made  large  sums  of  money,  which  he  squandered 
In  1791  ho  painted  his  masterpiece,  Inti-nor  of  a 
Stable  (National  Gall  ,  London)  Often  imprisoned 
for  debt,  Morland  died  in  a  sponging  house  His 
paintings  of  rural  life  and  landscapes  of  the  English 
countryside  have  never  ceased  to  delight  collectors 
Their  rich  color  and  gusto  atone  for  an  obvious 
haste  in  execution  He  is  represented  in  tho  Louvre, 


M  orison,  James  (mS'nsun),  1816-93,  Scottish  cler-      British  galleiies    Hu 
gyman    In '  '  '  '    " 


1839  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
United  Secession  Chuich  Ho  became  u  successful 
evangelist  and  published  a  tract  (1840)  givuig  his 
view  that  atonement  is  for  all  mankind  The  influ- 
ence of  the  religious  awakening  in  the  church  at 
Kilmamock,  wheie  he  became  minister  in  1840, 
spread  rapidly  In  1841  the  presbytery  vuspended 
him  for  his  denial  of  strict  predestmarianism  With 
others  of  like  views,  Monson  organized  the  Evan- 
gelical Union  in  1843  and  a  theological  academy,  of 
which  he  was  the  fii  st  principal  From  1 853  to  1884 
he  was  a  minister  m  Glasgow 

Morison,  Robert,  1620-83,  Scottish  physician  and 
botanist  to  Charles  II  His  Plantorum  historme 
universalis  Oxomcnsw,  one  of  the  first  monographs 
on  a  group  of  plants,  was  planned  as  a  three-volume 
work,  the  first  volume  was  published  m  1680,  the 
second  m  1699,  after  completion  by  one  of  his  pu- 
pils, and  the  third  never  appeared 

Morison,  Samuel  Ehot,  1887-,  American  historian, 


, 

Metropolitan  Museum,  Corcoran  Gallery,  and  many 
British  gallei  les  His  Dog*  Fighting  arid  Old  English 
Sportsman  (both  N  Y  Historical  Society)  and  Pigs 


b  Bonton,  grad  Harvard  (B  A  ,  1908,  Ph  D  ,  1912) 
'  Oxford  (M  A  ,  1922)     He  began  teaching  his- 


md  Ox! 


tory  at  Harvard  in  1916,  became  full  professor 
theie  in  1925,  and  was  (1922-26)  Harmsworth  pro- 
fessor of  American  history  at  Oxford  He  was  a 
private  in  the  U  8  army  m  the  First  World  War 
and  later  served  in  the  American  delegation  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  Among  Ins  books  are  The 
Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts,  1783-1800 


in  a  Fodder  Yard  (N  Y  Public  Library)  are  repre- 
sentative See  biographies  by  Ralph  Richardson 
(1896).  Sir  Walter  Gilbey  and  E  D  Cummmg 
(1907),  and  G  C  Williamson  (1907) 

Morley,  Christopher,  1890-,  American  editor,  novel- 
ist, and  poet,  b  Haverford,  Pa  ,  grad  Haverford 
College,  1910  Ho  was  a  Rhodes  M  holat  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  an  editor  (1924--40)  of  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature  His  novels,  gener- 
ally m  a  light  vein,  include  Parnassus  on  Wheel* 
(1917),  The  Haunted  Rookshop  (1919),  Where  the 
Blue  Reams  (1922),  Thunder  on  the  Left  (1926),  The 
Trojan  Horse  (1937,  dramatized  1941),  Kitty  Foyle 
(1939,  filmed  1940),  and  The  Man  Who  Made 
Friends  with  Himself  (  1  949)  Volumes  of  his  poetry 
aie  Middle  Kingdom  (1944)  and  Spiiit  Level  and 
Other  Poems  (1046)  He  has  revised  and  enlarged 
Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations  (1937,  1948) 

Morley,  Edward  Williams,  1838-1923,  American 
scientist,  b  Newark,  N  J  ,  grad  Williams  College, 
1860  He  was  piofessor  of  chemistry  at  Western 
Reserve  (1869-1908)  He  is  known  for  his  research 
on  tho  ox  v  gen  content  of  the  atmosphere,  for  his 
determinations  of  the  density  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen and  their  combining  ratio  in  \\ator,  for  his 
woi  k  with  A  A.  Miohelson  and  D  C  Miller  in  in- 
vestigating the  relative  motion  of  tl>e  earth  and 
ether  and  in  developing  the  interferometer  as  a 
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means  of  measuring  length  and  distance;  for  his 
determination  of  the  velocity  of  light  in  a  magnetic 
field,  and  for  his  experiments  on  thermal  expansion 
Morley,  Felix,  1894-,  American  journalist ,  b  Haver- 
ford,    Pa  ,    grad     Haverford  College,    1915,    and 
Oxford,  1921,  brother  of  Christopher  Morley     He 
began  his  journalistic  career  as  a  lepprter  in  Phila- 
delphia   After  service  in  the  First  World  War,  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  worked  (1922-29)  on 
the  Baltimore  Sun  and  was  editor  (1933-40)  of  the 
Washington  Post    Morlov  was  (1940-45)  president 
of  Haverford  College  while  ho  sei  ved  as  a  govern- 
ment adviser.   Hw  championship  of  international- 
ism and  democrat  v  arc  aoeu  in   The  Society  of 
Nations  (1932)  arid  The  Power  m  the  People  (1949) 
Morley,  Henry,  1822  94,  English  author,  educator, 
and  editor     He  studied  medicine,  but  turned  to 
teaching  and  had  a  successful  school  of  hm  own 
near  Liverpool      He   closed  his  school   to  assist 
Dickens  in  editing  Household  Words  and  thereafter 
until  1867  was  editor  of  various  periodicals      He 
was  professor  of  English  at  University  College, 
London     He  w  rote  several  biographies  but  is  best 
known  as  the  editor  of  Moi lev's  University  Li- 
brary, Cassell'e  National  Library,  and  other  Herios 
Morley,  John,  1838-1023,  English  statesman  and 
man  of  fetteis    Educated  at  Oxfoid,  he  was  called 
to  the  bar  and  practiced  licit h  law  and  journalism 
in  London     Succeeding  (1867)  G    H    Lewes,  he 
edited  the  Fortnightly  Review  with  eminent  success 
until  his  election  to  Parliament  in  1883  as  a  strong 
supporter  of  Gladstone,  who  made  him  chief  secre- 
tary for  Ireland  in   1886      His  anti-imperialistic 
beliefs  lost  him  his  place  in  1895,  but  he  regained 
it  the  following  year     Between  1905  and  1910  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  vigorous  secretary  of 
state  for  India     He  » as  raised  to  the  peerage  m 
1908  as  Viscount  Motley  of  Blackburn,  served  as 
lord  president  of  the  council  from  1910  until,  in 
opposition  to  the  war  po)ic\,  he  resigned  (1914) 
and  retired  to  write  his  R«fi(l<ftwna  (1917),  an 
explanation  of  lus  Victorian  liberalism     One  of  the 
best  biographers*  of  his  time   he  w  rote  lives  of  Vol- 
taire   (1872),    Rousseau    (187J),    C'ohden    (1881), 
ttobert   Walpole    (1889),    Ciornwell    (1900),    and 
Gladstone  (1903,  perhaps  his  best  work)     Ho  was 
general  editor  of  the  "Knglish   Men  of  Letters" 
senes,  for  which  he  wrote  a  life  of  Burke  (1879) 
His  political  and  critical  writings  leveal  him  as  an 
agnostic  and  a  disciple  of  the  utilitarians    Among 
them  are  Critical  Miscellanies  (1871-77),  On  Com- 
promise   (1874).    Diderot    and   the    Encyclopedists 
(1878),  Studies  in  Literature  (Ih90),  and  On  Politics 
(1014)     See  F   W    Hirst,  Lift,  and  Letters  of  John 
Morlty  (1927),  studies  bv  K    W    Knickerbocker 
(1943)  and  Wairen  Stacbler  (1943) 
Morley,  Sylrcnus  Gnswold,  1883-1948,  American 
arehaeologibt,    b     Chester,    Pa ,    grad     Harvard, 
19O7     He  was  a  specialist  in  Middle  American 
archaeology  and  in  Maya  hieroglyphics     Morley 
did  field  work  (1909-14)  in  Central  America  and 
Mexico  for  the  School  of  American  Archaeology 
In  1915  he  became  research  associate  and  in  1918 
associate  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing- 
ton, D  C    He  was  in  charge  of  its  Central  Ameri- 
can expeditions  and  directed  (1924-40)  research  at 
Chicb6n  ItzA     His  writings  include  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Maya  Hieroglyphs  (1915),  The 
Inscriptions  at  Copan  (1920),  Guide  Book  to  the 
Rums  of  Quingua  (1935),  and  The  Inscriptions  of 
P«*dn  (5  vols  ,  193K) 

Motley,  Thomas,  b  1557  or  1558,  d  1603,  English 
madrigal  composer,  pupil  of  Bvrd  His  Plain  and 
Bow  Introduction  to  Practical  Music  (1597)  was  the 
first  English  theoretical  work  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  and  organist  of  St  Paul's 
Cathedral  He  is  noted  mainly  for  his  madrigals 
and  settings  of  some  of  Bhakspere's  songs  He  also 
wrote  anthems,  services,  and  I^atm  motets  His 
was  the  earliest  musical  setting  of  the  burial  service 
from  the  English  Prayer  Book 
Morley,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  23,396,  1947 
estimated  pop  39,680).  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  SW  of  Leeds  It  has  wool  and  glass 
factories,  tanneries,  coal  mines,  and  stone  quarries 
Morley  was  besieged  by  royal  ists  m  the  uvil  war 
Mormons,  name  used  m  common  parlance  for  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  LATTER- 
DAY  SAINTS  (a  brief  description  of  the  church  is 
given  under  that  heading)  The  religion  was  found- 
ed by  Joseph  SMITH  after  the  gulden  tablets  con- 
taining the  Book  of  Mormon  had  been  revealed  to 
him  at  Palmj ra,  NY  He  rapidly  gathered  fol- 
lowers and  in  1831  established  nis  headquarters  at 
Kirtland,  Ohio  Intensive  missionary  activity 
brought  many  converts  both  from  the  United  States 
and  (especially  later)  from  abroad.  Stakes  of  Zion, 
as  the  Mormons  called  their  settlements,  were 
started  in  W  Missouri  Smith  prepared  (1*31)  to 
make  this  the  permanent  home  of  his  people,  but 
first  at  Independence  and  then  at  little  Far  West, 
the  Mormons  came  into  conflict  with  their  "Gen- 
tile" Missouri  neighbors  The  Mormons  were  a 
« losc-kmt  body  witn  a  <  ommuna!  economy,  and  the 
other  settlers  feared  the  strange  arid  aloof  Saints. 
Trouble  rose  to  violence  and  to  persecution;  Mor- 
mon leaders  were  jailed  and  their  followers  mis- 
treated. Finally  in  1838-39  Gov.  Ltllburn  W. 


1824 

Bocws  ordered  their  expulsion  (see  also  DONITOAX,   Moraw,  Philijp*  de,  __„ 

ALEXANDER  W.).    The  Mormons  sought  a  n«w     (felep7  du  mfirna'  sanyur'  du  „_. 

&on  in  Illinois  in  the  town  of  N \uvoo.  They  re-     1623,  French  Protei*t*ut  leader, 

ceived  a  charter  giving  them  virtual  autonomy  Plessis-Mornay.  Until  1572  he  spent  muoh  time  in 
with  the  right  to  maintain  their  own  militia  and  the  Netherlands  and  Germany.  After  the  massacre 
their  own  court  and  the  power  to  pass  any  laws  not  of  St  Bartholomew's  Day  he  remained  a  year  in 

in  tonflict  with  state  or  Federal  constitutions      " 

Nauvoo  grew  as  many  converts  poured  m  from 
abroad,  and  by  1842  it  was  the  largest  town  m  Illi- 
nois— and  i  onsequently  had  the  most  political  pow- 
er It  prospered  as  most  Mormon  settlements  have 
prospered  wherever  planted  Unfortunately  this 
state  of  affairs  caused  envy  and  feai  among  their 
neighbors  Dissension  appeared  in  their  own  ranks 
and  weakened  them  The  hostility  of  their  neigh- 


bors again  mounted  to  violence  On  June  24,  1840, 
Jo»eph  Smith  and  his  brother  Hyrum  were  arrested 
on  charges  of  treason  They  were  murdered  m  jail 


on  charges  of  treason  They  were  murdered  m  jail  En 
m  Carthage,  111 ,  by  a  mob  three  days  later  This  on 
sealed  the  fate  of  Nauvoo  as  a  Mormon  home  and  Ev 


England  He  became  one  of  the  chief  agents  for 
Henry  of  Navarre  (later  Henry  IV  of  France),  for 
whom  he  arranged  a  reconciliation  with  Henry  III 
(1589).  In  reward  he  was  made  governor  of 
SAUMUB  and,  later,  a  councilor  of  state.  After 

"  of  the 

,umur, 

excel- 
lent organiser  and  a  spirited  writer  Among  his 
works  are  /)*•  V institution,  usage  et  doctrine  du  saint 
sacrament  de  I'tucharistie  en  I' Wise  ancienne  (1698, 


SAUMUR  and,  later,  a  councilor  ot  state.  J 
Henry's  conversion,  he  became  the  leader  of 
Huguenots  Louis  XIII  ousted  him  from  San: 
and  he  died  in  retirement  Moruay  was  an  o 


Eng  tr  ,  1600),  the  subject  of  a  public  disputation 

!i   the  ancient    Eucharist  with   the   bishop    of 
vreux,  who  was  the  victor,  Le  Mystere  d'inKfuit&, 


threatened  the  unity  of  the  Church     Many  fled,  c'est  i  dire,  I'histoire  de  la  papauU  (1611,  Eng  tr., 

dissension  and  suspicion  were  rife,  and  there  was  1612) ,  and  memoirs  and  correspondence 

question  of  the  succession  to  Smith's  leadership  morning-glory,  name  for  plants  of  the  genus  Ipomoea, 

i-  widely  distributed  annuals  or  perennials,    usually 


Another  brother,  William  Smith,  and  several  prom- 
inent loaders  were  possible  choices,  notably  8idne\ 
Rigdon,  James  Jewse  STRAND,  Lytnan  Wight,  and 
Bngham  YOUNG  The  c  huroh  leaders  chose  Young 


twining  and  herbaceous  vines.  Ipomooa  purpurea, 
the  most  commonly  cultivated  in  North  America, 
is  populai  for  its  prolific  gi  owth  and  broad  funnel- 


Ho  was  to  prove  a  forceful  and  able  leader,  a  man     shaped  blossoms  of  vanous  colors  open  only  m  the 
who  dominated  and  worked  for  the  good  of  his  peo-     morning     In  Japan  unusually  large  flowers  have 


pie  Again  it  was  necessary  for  the  Mormons  to; 
find  a  homo  Under  Young's  guidance  a  remote 
spot  was  chosen,  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
in  present  Utah  Preparations  were  made  for  the 
Saints  to  migrate  by  wagon  and  on  f<x>t  with  hand- 


been  developed,  grown  mostly  as  pot  plants  The 
genus  Ipomoea  includes  the  sweet  potato,  the  Amer- 
ican manroot  with  enormous  starchy  roots,  and 
plants  sometimes  used  for  tho  drug  jalap  A  nuin- 


. „ ,  ..„„. her  of  related  plants  are  called  mornmg-gloiy. 

arts  to  carry  their  goods  across  a  little-known  wil-  Morningside,  village  (pop   1,282),  E  Minn  ,  south- 

derness    At  this  time  those  who  rejected  Young's  west  suburb  of  Minneapolis, 

leadership  and  claimed  the  succession  for  a  son  of  Morningside  College,  see  Sioux  CITY,  Iowa 

Joseph  Smith  declined  to  accompany  the  mam  Moray,   Charles   Auguite  Louis  Joseph,  due   de 


bodv  to  Utah,  tho>  ultimately  constituted  them- 
selves into  the  Reorganized  Chun  h  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter  Day  Saints  In  July,  1847,  tho  first  »et- 
tlois  readied  what  m  now  Salt  Lake  City  The 


(sharl'  ogiist'  lw£'  zhfizeT  duk'  du  m6rne'),  1811- 
65,  French  statesman,  illegitimate  son  of  Hortetibc 
de  B«AUHAKN~uti  and  FI«AHAUT  I>B  LA  BIU,AKDB- 
After  an  urmy  career  (1830-38)  during  which 


_ - -  --,       BIK     After  an  urmy  career  (18.iO-<J8)  during  whici 

they  planted  crops  and  built  shelters    The  fust  few  he  fought  in  North  Africa,  Morny  entered  politics 

>oars  were  extremely  hard,  but  tho  organization  of  and  was  elected  a  deputy  in  1842    In  1861  ho  was 

tho  Mormon^,  for  community   welfare,  their  great  •     •      •                            -  ••                ,.,... 
industry  (the  beehive  is  one  of  their  symbols) ,  and 


the  loading  organizer  of  tho  coup  d'6tat  which  gav 
his  half  brother,  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  dic- 
tatorial powers  Made  minister  of  the  interior, 


their  unnawanK  attempt?*  to  utilize  all  moan*  made      t atonal  powers      Made  minister  of  the  interior 
for  their  sue c ess    They  initiated  irrigation,  and  tho      Morny,   by  meanc*  of  unscrupulous  intimidation 


desert  lands  began  to  blossom  Young's  genius  foi 
organization  and  determination  to  create  a  self- 
sustaining  e<  onomy  helped  to  make  tho  Mormon 
dream  come  true  It  was  not,  however,  vet  firmly 
established  when  trouble  came  onco  again  The 
Mormons  sent  a  force  (the  Mormon  Battalion)  to 
fight  in  the  Mexic  an  War,  but  that  war  prepared 
the  way  for  the  admission  of  California  to  the 
Union  and  made  future  trouble  for  tho  Saints  The 
discovery  of  gold  there  was  to  bring  hoides  of 
"Gentiles"  trooping  across  the  land  Tho  Mor- 
mons wished  to  have  their  communities  admitted  to 
the  Union  as  the  State  of  Deseret,  but  they  were  to 
be  disappointed  It  was  in  1850  made  into  Utah 
Territory  Brigham  Young  was  made  territorial 
governor  and  superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  but 
Mormon  isolation  was  destroyed  Non-Mormons 
filtered  in  They  wero  resented  by  the  Mormons, 
and  in  turn  the  newcomers  wero  resentful  of  the 
Mormon  oxc  lusu  enetw  and  church  control  ( /lashes 
with  overland  travelers  were  frequent  Young's 
formal  announcement  in  1852  of  the  doctrine  of 
plural  marriage,  based  on  a  vision  of  Joseph  Smith 
in  1843,  further  set  the  Mormons  apart  from  non- 
Mormon  Ameru  ans.  From  that  time  for  nearly  40 
>e»rs  the  question  of  polygamy  was  luiidly  dis- 
.ussed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  and 


even  today  the  forgotten 


made  certain  of  the  issue  of  the  plebiscite  which 
placed  Bonaparte  on  tho  throne  da  NAPOI.KON  III 
Morny  subsequently  was  president  of  tho  legisla- 
tive assembly  and  played  a  consiclei  able  rolo  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Second  Empue  See  biography  b> 
Manstaii  Chapman  (1(H1) 

Moro  (Span  ,=Mooi  ],  one  of  a.  group  of  Moslem  na- 
tives of  Mindanao  and  thv  Sulu  Archipelago  in  tho 
Philippines  and  of  Borneo,  who  were  comerted  jn 
the  great  missionary  extension  of  Islam  from  Indin 
in  the  15th  and  10th  cent  Not  ethnically  or  lin- 
guistic ally  units,  they  are  of  largelj  Mahvy  an  stoe  k 
Though  their  knowledge  of  the  Mohammedan  reli- 
gion la  scanty ,  they  are  devout  followers  of  the- 
faith  Some  400,000  Moi  os  are  included  in  tho  pop- 
ulation of  the  Sulu  Archipelago  and  S  Mindanao 
They  ha\c  long  maintained  enmity  towaid  tho 
Christian  I-ilipmos  Their  principal  occupation  i> 
agric ulturo,  and  tlieir  products  include  tapioca 
corn,  rue,  sugar  caiie,  hemp,  cacao,  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes Their  uidiuti  tes  aio  cloth  weaving,  potterv 
making,  boatbuilding  and  metal  craftsmanship 
The  Moros  fabricate  iron,  brass,  silver,  and  gold 
The  Sulu  dialect  M  called  Bahasa-Sug,  and  the 
Moros  employ  vowried  \iabie  m  writing  it  Muc  h 
superstition  is  inv  olvod  with  their  mode  of  living 
They  are  e  onspu  nous  as  a  here  e,  proud  people 


bished  in  sensational  magazines  There  wero  also 
non- Mormon  stories  of  the  dark  and  violent  doings 
of  a  nee  ret  Mormon  police  fore  e,  the  Danites,  who 
fore  ed  the  will  of  the  Church  on  Mormon  arid  non- 
Mormon  alike  The  antagonism  was  very  real  in 
the  1950s,  and  when  Albert  S  Johnston  was  sent 
out  with  an  army  force  in  1857,  Brigham  Young 
called  in  the  settlers  who  had  been  sent  foith  south 
and  north  and  went  and  prepared  to  defend  the 
Mormon  state  Fortunately  this  Mormon  cam- 
paign or  Utah  War  did  not  rise  to  serious  propor- 
tions, but  t  lie  bitterness  of  feeling  was  shown  in  the 
massac  re  of  the  innocent  members  of  a  wagon  tram 
at  MotNTAiN  MEVDOWB  m  1857  The  question  of 
plural  marriage  was  the  important  point  m  Utah's 
demand  for  statehood  Congress  passed  laws  against 
poly  gam  v ,  aimed  solely  at  Utah.  By  the  time  of 
Bngnam  Young's  death  in  1877  the  Mormon  com- 
munity was  a  thoroughly  established  common- 
wealth with  a  large  ana  prosperous  population  It 


tnetimes  refur-    Moro,   Antonio    (uiito'nyO   m6'rO),   c  1512-c-  1576, 


Flemish  portrait  painter,  known  also  as  Antotu*> 
Mor  or  Moor  and  as  Sir  Anthony  More  He  stud- 
ied m  Utrecht  (probably  under  Scorel),  where  he 
became  a  member  of  the  painters'  guild  After  u 
short  visit  to  Italy  ho  lapidly  rose  to  fame  as  a 
portraitist  and  was  made  court  painter  to  the  house 
of  Hapsburg  In  this  capacity  he  visited  Spam, 
Portugal,  and,  later,  England.  His  portrait  of 
Mary  Tudor  (Prado)  is  justly  famous  After  a 
second  visit  to  Spam,  Moro  settled  m  Antwerp, 
where  he  executed  several  commissions  for  the  duke 
of  Alba  Moro's  portraits  are  masterly  and  con- 
vincing. He  was  a  nupei  b  draughtsman  and  color- 
itit  Among  lus  most  celebrated  paintings  are  those 
of  Jean  d'Archel  (National  Gall ,  London),  Hubert 
Goltzms  (Brussels) ,  the  artist's  wife  (Prado) ,  the 
archduchess,  Margaret  of  Parma  (Vienna),  tho 
duke  of  Alba  (Hispanic  Society,  New  York) ,  and 
Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  (National  Gall,  of  Art, 
Washington,  D  C  ) 


was  long  overdue  for  statehood  when  a  statement  Morocco  (milreVkft),  sultanate  (172,104  aq.  mi  ,  pop 

from  President  Wilford  Woodruff  on  polygamy  m  c.9,650,000),  North  Africa,  on  the  Mediterranean 

1890  made  it  possible  for  Utah  to  enter  the  Union  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean    It  is  bordered  on  tho 

m  1896.    Wilford  had  succeeded  John  Tajdor,  who  south  by  tho  Spanish  Sahara  and  by  Algeria  (boutld- 

had  succeeded  Brigham  Young.   Later  presidents  ary  partly  undefined)  and  011  the  east  by  Algeria 

liave  been  Lorenzo  Snow,  Joseph  F.  Srryth,  Heber  IPNI  is  a  Spanish-owned  enclave  on  the  Atlantic 

J    Grant,  and  George  A.  Smith     The  history  of  coast.   The  country  is  nominally  Under  the  rule  of 

Utah  has  been  the  history  of  the  Church,  but  Mor-  the  sultan  of  Morocco;  for  the  most  part,  however, 

monism  has  been  spread  much  wider  than  that  he  functions  only  as  the  religious  leader  of  the  Mos- 

state.  It  has  great  strength  in  Idaho  and  Arizona,  lem  community    In  actual  administration  Morocco 

and  there  are  Mormon  temples  and  tabernacles  is  divided  into  three  territories.   French  Morocco 

in  moat  of  the  states,  particularly  in  the  West.  (153,870  aq.  mi.;  pop.  c.8,500,000)  u  A  protectorate 


Crow  r*f«rtac«i  *re  Indicated  bj  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tlw  k«j  to  proftoncUtion  fftcet  PM«  1* 


and,  since  1946,  an  associated  state  of  the  French 
Union.  It  is  ruled  by  a  resident  general  at  RABAT. 
It  occupies  moet  of  the  sultanate  and  all  but  the 
most  northerly  section  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Span, 
ish  Morocco  (18,009  sq  mi  ;  pop  1,082,000),  with 
its  capital  at  TETUAN,  is  a  protectorate  under  a 
Spanish  high  commissioner.  Here  religious  func- 
tions are  delegated  to  a  khahfa,  a  Moslem  official 
nominated  by  the  high  commissioner  and  approved 
by  the  sultan  For  the  most  part  Spanish  Morocco 
lies  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  and  is  roughly  co- 
extensive with  the  KIF  Two  of  the  « oastal  cities, 
Ceuta  and  Mehlla,  are  part  of  metropolitan  Spain 
The  remaining  division  of  Morocco  is  the  inter- 
national zone  of  TANGIER  The  population  of 
Morocco  18  concentrated  in  the  coastal  regions, 
where  rainfall  is  most  plentiful.  In  parts  of  the  llif 
some  40  in  fall  a  year,  and  wheat  and  other  c  ereals 
can  be  raised  without  irrigation  On  the  Atlantic 
coast,  where  there  are  extensive  plains,  olives,  cit- 
rus fruits,  and  grapes  are  grown,  largely  with  water 
supplied  by  artesian  wella  Part  of  the  maritime 
population  fishes  for  its  livelihood.  Agadir,  Moga- 
dor,  Mazagan,  and  Larache  are  among  the  im- 
portant fishing  harlx>rs  CAHABLANOA  is  by  far  the 
largest  port  for  the  extensive  overseas  trade  Cen- 
tral Morocco  is  largelv  occupied  by  the  ATI  AH 
MOUNTAINS  In  the  northern  foothills  especially, 
there  are  large  mineral  deposits;  phosphates  lead  in 
important  e,  and  there  are  also  zinc,  <  opper,  lead, 
molybdenum,  cobalt,  and  the  only  sizable  coal  de- 
posits in  all  North  A  fruit.  MARRAKKHH,  MEKN&H, 
and  Fez  are  the  most  important  centers  in  the 
mineral  trade  8  Moroc  eo  IH  part  of  the  Sahara  A 
few  areas  of  oasis,  notably  Tafilelt,  are  all  that  re- 
lieve the  desert  wastes  Tho  coastal  areas  and  tho 
rnmera!-produ<  ing  interior  region  fire  linked  bv 
e  1 ,200  rni  of  railroad  and  o  2,700  mi  of  road  Only 
tiails  reac  h  into  tho  desert  In  aiu  lent  times  Mo- 
rocc  o  was  roughly  coextensive  with  the  Roman  dis- 
trict of  M  AUHBTANTA  The  Vandal*  were  the  earli- 
est (5th  cent  )  of  barbarous  peoples  to  take  the  aioa 
after  tho  Roman  collapse  The  Arab  conquest, 
which  first  swept  over  Morocco  in  683,  brought 
with  it  Islam  Christianity  was  all  but  extirpated, 
but  the  Jewish  colonies  h\  and  laigo  retained  their 
religion  Many  Moro«ans  served  in  the  Arab 
forces  wluc  h  invaded  Spain  in  the  early  8th  cent 
Morocc  o  became  an  independent  stute  in  788  under 
the  roval  line  founded  b>  Idns  1  The  « ountry 
lapsed  into  anarc  hy  in  074,  but  it  revived  strongly 
under  the  FATIMIIF  caliphs  (who « onqueiod  Egypt) 
•md  two  Berber  d\  nasties,  the  AUMORXVIDKH  and 
the  ALMOHUJKS,  who  ruled  both  Morocco  and 
Spam  The  Merimd  dvriasU  (1259  1550),  after 
some  sue c  esses  in  Spam  and  North  Vfru  a,  was  lim- 
ited to  Morocc  o  Hare) v,  however,  was  the  <  ountn 
<  ompletelv  unified,  and  confiic  t  between  \iabs  and 
BKHHRRH  was  incessant  Spain  and  Poitugal,  not 
content  with  expelling  tho  Moors  (i  e  ,  persons  from 
Morocco)  from  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  fell  ujxm  the 
Moroccan  coast  Beginning  with  the  <  apture  of 
Ceuta  in  1415,  Portugal  took  all  the  <  hief  ports  ex- 
cept Mehlla  and  Larache,  both  of  which  fell  to 
Spam  The  Christian  threat  stimulated  tho  growth 
of  resistance  under  lohgious  leaders,  one  of  whom 
established  (1554)  the  Saachan,  or  first  Shenfian, 
dj  nasty  At  the  battle  of  \LCA/  \BCILIVIU  (1678) 
theSaadian  king  dec  isivelv  defeated  Poitugal  The 
present  ruling  dvn»st>  (tho  Filah,  or  second 
Sherman,  dynasU )  came  to  power  in  16<H)  and  re- 
oaptured  manv  Kuropoan  strongholds.  Morocco, 
like  the  other  B  \RBAKY  STATKH,  wat»,  from  the  17th 
to  the  10th  c  cut  ,  a  base  of  pirates  prev  mg  u{X>n  the 
Mediterranean  trade  In  the  19th  cent  the  stra- 
tegic and  economic  importance  of  Morocco  excited 
the  interest  of  tho  European  powers  France  be- 
fore 1860  had  advanced  from  tho  south  and  oe<  u- 
pied  several  oases,  mflu  ting  defeat  on  Sultan  ABDU- 
H-RAHMAN  In  1880  the  major  European  nations 
decided  at  Madrid  to  preserve  the  temtorial  integ- 
rity of  Morocco  and  to  maintain  the  Open  Door 
policy  in  trade  Political  and  commercial  rivalries 
soon  disrupted  this  i  ordial  arrangement  and  bi  ought 
on  several  international  crises  In  general  France 
Bought  to  gam  Spanish  and  British  support  against 
the  opposition  of  Germanv  Thus,  in  1904,  Franc  e 
concluded  a  sec- ret  treaty  with  Spain  to  partition 
Morocco  and  secretly  agreed  with  Great  Britain 
not  to  oppose  British  amis  in  Kg>pt  in  exchange  for 
a  free  hand  in  Morocco  In  1906,  after  F  ranee  had 
asked  the  sultan  of  Morocco  for  a  protectorate, 
Germany  moved  dramatically  by  having  tho  Ger- 
man emperor  land  at  Tangier  from  his  >  ac  ht  and 
declare  for  tho  independence  of  Moroc  co.  On  Ger- 
man insistence  the  Algoc  iras  ( 'onference  (Jan  - 
March,  1906)  was  called  to  consider  the  Moroccan 
question.  The  principles  of  the  Madrid  Conference 
were  readopted  and  Gorman  investments  wore  as- 
sured protection,  but  French  and  Spanish  interests 
were  given  high  recognition  by  the  dec  ision  to  allow 
JFrance  to  patrol  the  border  with  Algeria  and  to 
allow  Franc*  and  Spain  to  police  Morocco.  Under 
the  claim  of  effecting  pacification,  the  French  stead- 
ily annexed  territory.  In  1908  (friction  arose  at 
Casablanca,  under  French  occupation,  when  the 
German  consul  rave  refuge  to  deserters  from  the 
French  Foreign  Legion.  This  dispute  was  settled 
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by  the  Hague  Tribunal  Shortly  afterward  a  coup 
d  6tat  unseated  ABDU-L-AZIZ  IV  and  installed  on 
the  throne  his  brother,  ABDU-I/-HAFIO  He  had 
difficulty  maintaining  order  and  received  help 
from  France  and  Spam,  especially  in  a  revolt 
which  broke  out  in  1911  In  this  situation  the 
appearance  of  the  German  warship  Panther  at 
AOADIH  on  July  1,  191 1,  was  interpreted  as  a  threat 
of  war  and  speeded  a  final  adjustment  of  imperial 
rivalries  On  Nov  4,  1911,  Germany  agreed  to  a 
French  protectorate  in  Morocco  in  exchange  for 
the  cession  of  Frenc  h  territory  m  equatorial  Africa 
Finally,  at  Fez  (March  30, 1912),  the  sultan  agreed 
to  a  French  protectorate,  and  on  Nov  27  a 
Franco-Spanish  agreement  established  substan- 
tially the  present  administrative  arrangement. 
The  French  protec  torate  was  placed  under  the  rule 
of  LYAUTBY,  who  remained  in  office  until  1925 
A  strong  threat  to  European  rule  was  po<*ed  (1924— 
26)  by  the  revolt  of  AHU-&L-KRIM  Spanish  Moroc- 
co in  1936  witnessed  tho  beginning  of  Francisco 
Franco's  successful  revolt  against  the  republic 
government  of  Spam  French  Morocco,  under  the 
rule  of  Resident  Geneial  Nogues  remained  loval 
to  the  Vahv  government  after  the  fall  of  France 
in  1940  The  Germans  swiftly  organized  the 
oconomv  so  as  to  supply  their  country  On  Nov 
8,  1942,  Allied  forces  landed  at  all  the  major  cities 
of  Moro<  c  o  and  Algeria  There  was  sharp  fighting 
at  Casablanca  only,  and  on  Nov  11  all  resistance 
ended  (see  NORTH  AFHICA,  CAMPAICINH  iv)  Nogues, 
who  continued  in  effect  laws  directed  against  the 
Jews  (c  195,000)  and  was  in  general  extremely  c  on- 
sorvative,  was  dismissed  m  1943  After  the  war  a 
nationalist  movement  grew  powerful  and  received 
the  ac  tive  support  of  the  sultan,  Sidi  Mohammed, 
who  demanded  a  unitary  state  and  the  departure 
of  tho  F  renc  h  and  Spanish  In  F  ren<  h  Morocco  the 
sultan  was  supported  bv  tho  stiongost  native  polit- 
ic al  gi  oup,  the  Istiqlal  Franc  e,  w  ith  some  250.000 
French  people  living  in  Morocco  and  with  France 
itself  heavily  dependent  upon  Moroccan  food,  re- 
sisted the  independence  movement  In  Spanish 
Morocco  political  activities  in  general  wero  for- 
bidden See  Budget  t  Meakui,  Moorish  Kmptre 
a  Historical  Kjntom*  (1899),  F.lhs  Aahmead-Bart- 
lett,  Posing  of  thf  Sherufian  Empiir  (1910), 
Eugene  N  Anderson,  The  First  Moroccan  Crwis, 
/ Uti $-l9(M  ( 1 9 30) ,  Molvui  M  Knight,  Morocco  an  a 
French  Economic  Ventun  (1917),  Ima  C  Barlow, 
The  Agaihr  Crisis  (1940),  lames  Haldane,  Trek- 
king  among  Moroccan  Tribi*  (1948) 

Morocco,  town  (pop  1,151),  Ntt  Ind  .  NW  of 
Lafa\etU«,  nettled  1833,  laid  out  1850,  me  1890 

morocco,  a  goatskin  leather,  d\od  on  the  gram  side 
and  hoarded  by  hand  or  machine  to  bring  up  the 
grain  in  a  bird's-cyc  effect  Probably  it  originated 
with  tho  \rahs  in  North  Africa  as  an  alum-tanned 
product  typically  dyed  red,  and  it  then  spread  to 
the  Levant,  to  Turkey,  and  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean, where  it  was  tanned  with  sumac  Today  the 
term  is  applied  also  to  chrome-tanned  goat  leather 
whether  boarded  or  embossed  to  show  the  char- 
acteristic gram,  it  is  often  crushed  and  glazed 
Hard,  but  pliable,  it  is  valued  especially  for  l>ook- 
bindmgs  ami  purses  Lei  ant  morocco  is  larger 
grained,  French  morocco  is  a  sheepskin  imitation 

Morone  (mfmVna),  name  of  two  Italian  historical 
and  religious  painters  of  the  Veronese  school 
Domenico  Morone  (dom&'nckd),  b  i  1442,  d  after 
1517,  may  have  studied  in  the  school  of  Pisano 
His  few  sur\  iving  works  reveal  u  broad  and  power- 
ful style,  based  upon  his  studv  of  the  principles  of 
Mantegnu  Thev  include  two  decorative  panels 
(National  Gall ,  London) ;  Miracle  of  St  Dominic 
(Metropolitan  Mus),  and  The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  Madonna  and  Ecco  Homo,  and  Dominican 
Preaching  (National  Gall  of  Art,  Washington, 
DC)  His  son,  Francesco  Morone  (frimha'sko), 
1471-1529,  after  assisting  his  father,  set  up  an 
independent  practice  He,  too,  was  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  Mantegna,  and  his  masterpiece,  tho 
frescoes  in  the  sacristy  at  Santa  Maria  in  Organo, 
Verona,  is  composed  largely  of  incidents  adapted 
from  Mantogna's  Camera  degli  spoei  at  Mantua 
Other  works  by  the  artist  are  an  imposing  altar- 
piece,  Virgin  Enthroned  with  Sawte,  m  the  same 
church;  Virgin  and  Child  (Milan),  and  Virgin 
and  Child  (National  Gall  ,  London) 

Moroni,  Giovanni  Battista  Govim'tio  bat-te'std  mo- 
ro'no),  c  1525-1578,  Italian  portrait  painter  of  the 
Brescmn  school,  pupil  of  II  Moretto  Ho  also 
painted  numerous  altarpieces  His  portraits,  which 
were  forceful  m  characterisation  and  admirable  in 
pose  and  coloring,  were  highly  esteemed  b\  Titian 
and  exerted  a  considerable  influence  upon  tho  art 
of  Van  Dyck  Among  the  best  are  Widoux-r  with 
Two  Children  (Dublin),  The  Tailor  and  portrait  of 
Canon  Ludovioo  do'  Tern  (National  Gall ,  Lon- 
don); Nobleman  Pointing  to  a  Flame  and  self-por- 
traits (Uffisi) ,  portrait  of  Bartolomeo  Bongo  (Met- 
ropolitan Mus  )  ,*  Portrait  of  a  Lady  (Walters  Art 
Gall.,  Baltimore),  Portrait  of  a  Man  (Gardner 
Mus ,  Boston) ;  and  A  Gentleman  in  Adoration  be- 
fore the  Madonna  and  another  portrait  of  a  man 
(National  Gall  of  Art,  Washington,  D  C  ) 

Moroni  (mard'n?)  [for  the  angel  who  appeared  to 
Joseph  SMITH],  city  (pop  1,158,  alt  6,520  ft ),  oen- 
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tral  Utah,  on  the  San  Pitch  in  the  Sanpeto  Valley, 
8  of  Provo;  settled  1859  by  Mormons,  mo  1866 
Primarily  a  turkey-growing  center,  Moroni  has 
some  irrigation,  supported  by  water  brought  by  the 
Sanpete  project  from  a  Green  River  tributary 

moromty:  see  FKKuive-uiNnruKicsH 

Moronobu:  see  HISHIUVWA  MORONOBU 

Morosini,  Francesco  (franc  ha'skO  mOroze'nr-),  1618- 
94,  Italian  soldier,  doge  of  Venice  (1688-94).  of  a 
family  distinguished  in  Venice  for  five  centuries 
He  was  captain  general  of  the  fleet  m  a  war  with 
the  Turks,  (1651-61)  arid  was  tried  and  acquitted 
for  being  defeated  by  the  Turks  in  Crete  He  again 
fought  brilliantly  agamist  tho  Turks  (1667-69, 
1687-88)  He  conquered  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
under  his  leadership  the  Venetian  empire  had  a 
brief  recrudescence 

Morotai  (m6r6tl;),  island  (<  695  sq  mi  ,  pop  7,833), 
East  Indonesia,  one  of  the  Moluccas  It  IH  NE 
of  Halmahera  Hoavilv  wooded,  it  produces  tim- 
ber and  resin  A  leper  <ol  on  v  is  here  In  the  Second 
World  War,  Morotm  was  a  major  Japanese  air  base 
which  was  easily  taken  in  1944 

Morpeth  (mdr'puth),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop 
7,391,  1943  estimated  pop  10,000),  Northumber- 
land, England,  on  the  Wansheck  and  N  of  New- 
e  astle-on-Tv  ne  It  ib  an  agricultural  market  with 
woolen  mills  Onl\  the  gateway  remains  of  the 
ancient  i  astle  around  which  the  town  grew 

Morpheus  (meVfeus.  m6r'fu»)  [Gr  ,«shaper),  in 
Greek  and  partic  ularly  Roman  mythology,  god  of 
dreams  He  was  the  son  of  Sleep  and  a  c  reaturc 
of  tho  night  Morpheus  brought  dreams  of  human 
forms 

morphine  (mor'f  n)  [from  MourmcusJ,  an  alkaloid 
of  opium  derived  from  the  poppy  plant  It  is  of 
great  value  in  medicine  and  surgery  for  the  relief  of 
pain  It  is  also  used  to  produce  sleep,  to  relieve  the 
cough  reflex,  and  to  relax  teiiM»no»s  caused  by  fear 
Continued  closes  of  moiphme  of  increasing  size 
produce  a  tolerance  to  quantities  which  would 
ordinarily  prove  fatal  Habitual  use  (morphinism) 
brings  about  a  condition  eventually  so  critical  that 
it  can  Ixj  corrected  only  by  specialized  medical  at- 
tention 

Morphy,  Paul  Charles  (mor'fe).  1837-84,  American 
chess  player,  b  New  Orleans  At  10  he  learned  the 
game  ami  at  21  was  acknowledged  as  the  greatest 
player  in  the  world  Not  only  was  Morphy  pos- 
seted of  a  phenomenal  memory,  which  he  demon- 
strated in  astounding  feats  of  simultaneous  blind- 
fold play,  but  h»s  style  of  play  was  in  direct  con- 
trast to  that  of  his  time  He  wa«  a  master  of  the 
open  game,  m  which  center  pawns  are  exchanged, 
open  files  are  utilized,  and  rapid  development  of 
tne  pieces  is  demanded  Harrwitz,  Lowenthal,  and 
Andersson  wero  among  tho  many  who  fell  before 
his  crushing  combinations  After  1859,  when  he 
had  returned  to  New  ( )rlcans  from  world  triumphs, 
mental  instability  ended  his  chess  play  See  biog- 
raphy by  Regma  Morphy-Voitier  (1926),  J  J 
Lowenthal,  Morphia  Gamtx  of  Chess  (1860),  P  W 
Sergeant,  Morphy  GUaningn  (1932) 

mornce  dance  see  MORRIS  UA.NCE 

Momll,  Justin  Smith  (mo'rul),  1810-98,  U  S  Rep- 
resentative (1855-67)  and  Senator  (1867-98)  from 
Vermont,  b  Strafford,  Orongo  to  ,  Vt  A  prosper- 
ous merchant,  he  helped  organize  (1855)  the  Re- 
publican party  in  Vermont  In  his  43  years  of  con- 
tinuous service  in  Congress,  the  longest  on  record, 
he  was  chairman  (1865-67)  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Wayb  and  Means  and  long  headed  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  He  IH  best  known  for 
the  Mornll  Act,  a  bill  first  introduced  m  1857  and 
finally  passed  in  1862,  which  provided  for  tho 
granting  of  public  lands  for  the  establishment  of 
educational  institutions,  those  came  to  be  known 
as  LAVD-CW\.NT  cotbtuEs  See  biography  by  W  B 
Parker  (1924) 

Momlton,  city  (pop  4,608),  co  seat  and  trade  ton- 
tor  of  Conwa\  c  o  ,  W  c  entral  Vrk  ,  on  the  Arkansas 
river,  founded  in  the  1870*  A  large  cotton  mill  and 
Petit  Jean  State  Park  are  near  bv 

Morns,  funuh  of  prominent  American  landowners 
and  statesmen  Richard  Morris,  d  1672,  left 
England  after  serving  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  army, 
became  u  merchant  in  Buibndos,  and  migrated  to 
New  York  when  it  was  known,  under  the  Dutch, 
as  New  \msterclam  Therw  he  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  which,  along  with  other  real  estate,  de- 
scended to  his  son,  Lewis  Moiru>  (1671-1746,  see 
separate  article)  The  Now  \  ork  estate  was  erec  ted 
into  a  manor,  called  Mormama,  in  1697  Lewis 
Morris,  1698-1702,  b  Momnama,  second  lord  of 
the  manor,  was  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admi- 
ralty His  brother,  Robert  Hunter  Morns,  c  1700- 
1764,  b  Morrisaniu,  was  chief  justice  of  New  Jer- 
sev  and  gcnernoi  of  Pennsylvania  (1754-56) 
The  third  and  last  lord  of  the  manor  was  Lewis 
Morris  (1726  98,  see  separate  article)  His 
brotheis  me  ludod  Gouverneur  Morns  (see  separate 
article)  and  Richard  Morns,  1730-1810,  b  Mor- 
risaiua,  u  state  senatoi  and  chief  justu  e  of  the  state 
supremo  court  Mornsama  was  annexed  to  the  city 
of  New  York  m  1774  Other  prominent  members 
of  the  family  wore  Robert  Morns,  c  1745-1815,  b 
New  Brunswick,  N  J.,  judge  of  the  UJ3.  dwtnct 
court  in  New  Jersey,  Lewis  Richard  Morris, 
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1760-1825,  b  Scarsdale,  N  Y  ,  member  of  the  state 
assembly  and  a  U  S.  Representative  (1797-1803), 
and  Richard  Valentine  Morns  (see  separate  ar- 
ticle) See  L  D  Akerly,  The  Moms  Manor  (1916) 
Morns,  Alexander,  1826-89,  Canadian  politician, 
b  Perth,  Out  He  was  the  firat  graduate  in  arts  at 
McGill  Umv  By  his  speeches  und  hiH  pamphlet 
Nova  Britannia  (1858)  he  lent  strong  support  to 
the  confederation  movement,  and,  entering  (1861) 
the  legislative  assembly  as  a  Conservative,  he 
played  a  part  in  effecting  the  coalition  of  1864, 
which  paved  the  way  to  confederation  In  1869  he 
joined  Sir  John  A  Maodonald's  cabinet  as  minister 
of  inland  revenue,  and  in  1872  he  became  lieutenant 
governor  of  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories 

Morris.  Clara,  1849-1925,  American  actress,  b 
Canada  She  began  her  career  as  a  dancer  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  Cleveland,  but  rose  to  be  lead- 
ing woman  in  emotional  roles  In  1870  she  ap- 
peared with  Augustm  Daly's  company  in  Now 
York,  winning  fame  as  Cora  in  Article  47  In 
Camille,  Miss  Moulton,  and  other  plavs  of  the  type 
she  excelled  almost  everv  actress  of  the  '70s  and 
'80s.  In  1874  she  married  Frederick  C  Harriott 
and  thereafter  made  onl>  occasional  appearances 
on  the  stage  Her  writings  are  voluminous  and  in- 
clude Life  on  the  Staoc  (1901),  Stage  Confidences 
(1902),  and  The  Life  of  a  Star  (1906) 
Moms,  Edward  Patrick  Moms,  1st  Baron,  1859- 
1935,  Newfoundland  statesman  and  lawyet,  b  St 
John's  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1885,  he  entered 
the  Newfoundland  legislature  as  a  Liberal  the  same 
year  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  conference  (1895) 
called  at  Ottawa  to  discuss  terms  for  the  possible 
entry  of  Newfoundland  into  the  dominion,  later 
represented  his  country  at  many  impetial  confer- 
ences, and  was  counsel  foi  the  British  government 
in  the  N  Atlantic  fisheries  dispute  at  The  Hague 
(1910)  Morris  edited  the  I9th-centui  v  Newfound- 
land law  reports  From  1909  to  1919  he  was  prime 
minister  of  Newfoundland  After  the  First  World 
War  he  went  to  England  to  live  Morris  was 
knighted  in  1913  and  rawed  to  the  peerage  m  1918 
Morris,  George  Pope,  1802-64,  American  poet  and 
journalist,  b  Philadelphia  He  founded  (1823) 
the  N  no-York  Mvnror,  a  literary  weekly  to  which 
W  C  Bryant,  J  K  Paulding,  and  their  friends 
contributed  Morris's  most  quoted  poem  is  "Wood- 
man, Spare  That  Tree'" 

Moms,  Gouverneur  (guvurn6r't  -noor')f  1752- 
1816,  American  statesman,  b  Mornsania,  N  Y 
(now  part  of  the  Bronx),  grad  King's  College 
(now  Columbia  Umv),  1768,  grandson  of  Lewis 
Morns  (1671-1746)  He  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted (1771)  to  the  bar  His  family  background 
and  his  personal  charm  and  intelligence  gave  him 
social  prestige  and  furthered  his  political  career 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution  he 
adopted  the  patriot  cause  (although  several  mem- 
bers of  his  family  were  Loyalists)  and  was  a  mem- 
ber (1775-77)  of  the  provincial  congress  of  New 
York  After  helping  to  draft  the  first  state  consti- 
tution and  serving  on  the  Council  of  Safety,  Morris 
sat  (1778-79)  in  the  Continental  Congress,  where 
he  was  prominent  in  financial,  military,  and  diplo- 
matic affairs  In  1779  appeared  his  Observations 
on  the  American  Revolution  He  failed  of  reelection 
to  the  Congress  and  moved  to  Philadelphia,  re- 
suming his  law  practice  A  series  of  newspaper 
articles  on  finance  secured  him  the  position  of  assist- 
ant to  Robert  MORRIS  (no  relative)  in  handling 
the  finances  of  the  new  government  (178 1-85)  As  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1787  he  played  an  active  role,  defending  a  cen- 
tralized government,  opposing  concessions  to  slav- 
ery, and  aiding  in  the  writing  of  the  Constitution 
He  remained,  however,  a  champion  of  aristocracy 
who  distrusted  democratic  rule  In  1789  he  went 
to  France  as  a  private  business  agent  for  Robert 
Morris,  remained  in  Europe,  and  was  appointed 
(1792)  U  8  minister  to  France  During  the  French 
Revolution  his  sympathies  lay  with  the  royalists, 
he  even  planned  the  rescue  of  Louis  XVI  His  re- 
call was  requested  in  1794,  but  he  traveled  for 
several  years  before  returning  to  America  in  1798 
From  1800  to  1803  Morns,  a  Federalist,  was  a 
U  8  Senator  from  New  York  He  then  retired  to 
his  estate  at  Gouverneur,  N  Y ,  named  for  him 
He  condemned  the  War  of  1812,  going  so  far  as  to 
recommend  the  severance  of  the  Federal  Union 
He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Erie  Canal,  serv- 
ing as  chairman  (1810-13)  of  the  canal  commission 
See  his  Diary  of  the  French  Revolution  (2  vols , 
1939),  edited  by  his  great-granddaughter,  Beatrix 
Cary  Davenport,  biographies  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt (1888)  and  Daniel  Walther  (1034) 
Moms,  Lewis,  1671-1746,  American  colonial  of- 
ficial, first  lord  of  the  manor  of  Mornsania  in  New 
York  He  was  born  in  that  part  of  Westchester  co 
that  is  now  part  of  the  Bronx,  New  York  city  He 
inherited  large  properties  m  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  m  1697  his  New  York  estate  was  made 
a  manor  In  1702  he  traveled  to  England  to  help 
bring  about  the  fall  of  propnetary  government  in 
New  Jersey.  He  became  a  bitter  opponent  of  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  Lord  Cornbury,  who  was  governor 
of  both  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  aided  in 
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securing  his  removal.  In  1715  his  friend  Gov. 
Robert  HUNTER  made  Morris  chief  justice  of  New 
York,  but  a  subsequent  struggle  with  Gov.  William 
Cosby  resulted  in  his  removal  (1733).  Dunng  his 
terms  as  councilor  and  as  member  of  the  assembly 
he  upheld  the  popular  cause,  and  upon  the  separa- 
tion of  New  Jersey  from  New  York  he  became  the 
first  governor  of  New  Jersey  (1738-46)  His  stem 
administration  was  marked  by  much  opposition 
and  quarreling 

Morns,  Lewis,  1698-1762  see  MORRIS,  family 
Morris,  Lewis,  1726-98,  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  b.  Mornsania,  N  Y  (now  part 
of  the  Bronx),  grad  Yale,  1746,  elder  half  brother 
of  Gouverneur  Morns  As  a  wealthy  landowner 
and  third  lord  of  the  manor  of  Mornsania  after 
1762,  he  was  prominent  among  the  opponents  of 
British  policies  and  was  influential  in  promoting 
the  provincial  convention  of  New  York  (1775) 
In  the  Continental  Congress  (1775-77)  ho  dealt 
principally  with  military  and  Indian  affairs  Made 
a  brigadier  general  in  the  patriot  army,  he  served 
in  the  Now  York  c  ampaign  of  1776  After  the  war 
he  restored  his  estate  at  Mornsania,  which  had 
boon  burned  and  plundered  by  the  British  He 
was  prominent  in  New  York  affairs,  serving  as 
state  senator  (1777-81,  1784-88)  and  as  a  member 
(1784-98)  of  the  hist  board  of  regents  of  the 
Umv  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Moms,  Sir  Lewis,  1833-1907,  Butish  poet  and 
lawvei,  b  Wales,  MA  Oxford,  1858  Greatly 
interested  in  higher  education,  he  helped  found 
the  Umv  of  Wales  He  was  foi  27  years  chairman 
of  the  BISTBDOFOD  His  poetry  includes  Songs  of 
Two  Worlds  (1871-75)  and  Ejnc  of  Hades  (1876- 
77)  He  was  knighted  in  1896 
Moms,  Lewis  Richard,  17bO-1825  see  MORRIS, 
family  1 

Morns,  Mary  Philipse   s<>c  MORRIS,  ROGER 
Morris,    Richard,   d     1672.    and    1730-1810     see 
MORRIS,  familv 

Morns,  Richard  Brandon,  1904-,  American  his- 
torian, b  New  York  oity,  grad  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  1924,  and  Columbia  (M  A  ,  1925, 
Ph  D  ,  1930)  From  1927  to  194Qhe  taught  history 
at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  becoming 
a  full  professor  in  1947  He  became  a  professor 
at  Columbia  m  1949  In  193U  he  received  the 
joint  award  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  Amerun  and 
the  National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  for  his 
contribution  to  American  history  His  works  in- 
clude Civilization  in  Europe  (with  J  S  Sthapiro, 
1928),  A  Guide  to  the  Pnncipal  Sources  for  Early 
American  History  (I COO- 1800)  in  the  City  of  New 
York  (with  Evarts  B  Greene,  1929),  Studie*  in  ttw 
History  of  American  Lav,  imth  Special  Reference 
to  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries  (1930), 
and  Government  and  Ijabor  in  Early  America  (1946) 
Ho  edited  The  Era  of  the  American  Revolution 
(1939)  and,  with  L  L  Snyder,  A  Trtasui u  of  Great 
Reporting  (1949) 

Morns,  Richard  Valentine,  1768-1815,  American 
naval  oflh  er,  b  Mornsania,  N  Y  (now  part  of  the 
Bronx),  son  of  Lewis  Morris  (1726-98)  After  the 
American  Revolution  he  entered  the  navy  and  was 
commissioned  captain  in  1798  As  commander  of  a 
squadron  in  1802,  he  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean 
to  undertake  negotiations  with  Tripoli,  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Morocco  (the  Borbary  States)  Unsuc- 
cessful 111  concluding  peace  with  Tripoli  and  un- 
fortunate in  dealing  with  the  other  powers,  Morns 
was  relieved  of  his  command  (1803),  and  his  com- 
mission was  revoked  His  pamphlet,  A  Defense  of  the 
Conduct  of  Commodore  Moms  during  His  Command 
in  the  Mediterranean  (1804),  which  emphasized 
fac  tors  other  than  his  ineffectiveness,  is  of  impor- 
tance to  historians  because  in  it  he  incorporated 
many  official  documents  See  G  W  Allen,  Our 
Navy  and  the  Barbary  Corsairs  (1905) 
Morns,  Robert,  1734-1806,  American  banker,  "fin- 
ancier of  the  American  Revolution,"  and  signer  of 
the  Derlaiation  of  Independence,  b  Liverpool, 
England  Morris  came  to  America  as  a  boy,  en- 
tered business,  and  later  (1754)  became  a  partner 
of  Thomas  Willing  in  Philadelphia  He  opposed 
British  restrictions  prior  to  the  Revolution  and 
served  (1776-78)  as  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  Fiom  1781  to  1784  he  was  superintend- 
ent of  finance  at  a  period  when  financial  ruin 
threatened  Morris  labored  hard  and  well,  he 
guided  the  organization  of  a  national  bank,  re- 
trenched expenditures,  sought  to  force  the  states  to 
supply  money,  and  borrowed  in  Europe  He  also 
acted  as  marine  agent  of  the  new  government 
Morris  was  convinced  by  his  financial  difficulties 
that  a  stronger  national  organization  was  neces- 
sary. He  was  a  member  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion of  1787  and  later  was  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (1789-95)  His  private  business,  continued 
in  his  terms  of  office,  was  involved  m  difficulties  by 
his  speculation  in  Westein  lands  and  ultimately 
ended  m  bankruptcy  The  Holland  Land  Com- 
pany got  many  of  his  lands  Morris  was  in  debtor's 
prison  from  1798  to  1801  and  never  recovered  his 
fortune  See  biographies  by  E.  P  Oberholtaer 
(1903)  and  Eleanor  Young  (1950) ;  W.  G.  Stunner, 
The  Financier  and  the  Finance*  of  the  American 
Revolution  (1801). 


Morris,  Robert,  c.  1745-1815:  see  MORRIS,  family. 

Morris,  Robert  Hunter:  see  MORRIS,  family 

Morris,  Roger,  1727-94,  Loyalist  m  the  Ameiican 
Revolution,  b  Yorkshire,  England  He  came  to 
America  m  1755  as  aide-de-camp  to  Edward  Brad- 
dock  and  fought  under  James  Wolfe  at  Quebec 
After  his  army  service  ho  settled  (1764)  in  New 
York  city  His  marriage  to  wealthy  Mary  Philipse 
made  him  prominent  They  lived  in  the  famous 
Morris  Mansion  (later  the  JUMEL  MANSION)  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution,  Morris 
was  sympathetic  to  the  British  but  refused  to  fight 
against  the  patriots  His  wife,  Mary  Philipse 
Morris,  1730-1825,  inherited  hei  wealth  from  her 
father,  Fiederic  Philipse  Handsome  and  imperi- 
ous, she  is  said  to  have  attracted  numerous  suitors, 
among  them  George  Washington  After  her  mar- 
riage, her  propei  ty  holdings— including  a  largo  es- 
tate in  Putnam  co.,  N  Y. — were  passed  on  to 
ttogor  Morris  After  she  and  her  husband  were 
attainted  (1776)  by  the  New  York  state  legislature 
and  after  the  family's  property  was  confiscated, 
she  returned  (1783)  with  her  husband  and  four  clul- 
dren  to  England  Her  heirs  (who  by  Mary  Plu- 
lipso's  martiage  settlement  had  a  right  to  those 
estates  and  had  not  themselves  been  attainted) 
sold  then  reversionary  interests  to  John  Jacob 
Astor  foi  £20.000  To  this  the  British  government 
added  £17,000  in  compensation  for  Moiris's  losses 
incurred  bv  New  York  state's  confiscation 

Morris,  William,  1834-96,  English  artist,  writer, 
printer,  and  socialist,  b  Walthamstow,  educated  at 
Marl  borough  school,  grad  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
1855  At  Oxford,  Morns,  with  his  lifelong  friend 
Bume-Jones,  found  artistic  and  poetic  inspiration 
m  the  Middle  Ages  and  conhimod  it  by  studies  of 
French  Gothic  cathedrals  and  by  reading  John 
Ruskm  Morris's  life  bec.amo  one  of  perpetual  ex- 
periments in  expression,  made  possible  by  his 
father's  modest  fortune  Ho  wrote  (1856)  for  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Maganne,  though  articled  to 
an  aichitect,  ho  studied  painting  instead  with  D  G 
Rossotti  With  friends  he  started  in  1861  the  film 
of  decorators  later  famous  as  Morns  and  Companv, 
which  made  carvings,  stained  glass,  oaipets,  wall- 
papers, chintzes,  and  furniture  and  which  duiing 
its  long  rareci  improved  and  refreshed  Victorian 
taste  In  his  factory  he  incorporated  paits  of 
what  he  found  best  in  medieval  society  — the  near- 
ness of  the  designer-craftsman  to  his  product  and 
the  essential  equality  of  the  craftsmen — and  thus 
mduectly  sponsored  the  AKTH  AND  CRAFTS  move- 
ment His  voise  tales  m  The  Life  and  Death  of 
Jason  (1867)  and  The  Earthly  Paradise  (3  vols, 
1868-70)  were  literary  successes  His  Icelandic 
studies  and  tups  lesultecj  in  translations  of  eail\ 
sagas  with  his  teacher,  Lmkr  Magtmssou,  and  in 
Morris's  epic  poem,  Sigurd  the  Volsung  (1876) 
During  the  last  20  years  of  his  life  ho  wrote  and 
worked  to  foster  his  kind  of  socialism  His  prose 
Dream  of  John  Ball  (1888)  contrasts  19th-  and 
14th-centur.v  England,  and  News  from  Nowhere 
(1891)  pictures  u  socialist  utopm,  wliile  Socialism 
Its  Growth  and  Outcome  (1893)  seta  forth  his  his- 
torical position  In  1883  he  joined  the  socialist 
Democratic  Federation  and  in  1885  went  with 
those  who  seceded  from  it  and  formed  the  Socialist 
League  That  group  became  too  anarchistic  for 
him,  and  in  1890  he  withdrew  to  the  Hammer- 
smith Socialist  Society  Meanwhile  he  had  con- 
tinued to  write  romances,  including  The  House  of 
the  Wolfings  (1889)  and  The  Wood  Beyond  the 
World  (1894)  His  last  artistic  venture  was  the 
KELMSCOTT  PHKSS  in  Hammersmith,  where  he  de- 
signed the  typo,  page  borders,  and  bindings  of  fine 
books  See  his  collected  works  (ed  by  May  Morris, 
24  vols  ,  1910-15) ,  study  of  hw  art  by  Ayiinor  Val- 
lance  (1897) ,  biographies  by  J  W  Mackuil  (2  vols  , 
1899).  May  Morris  (2  vols  ,  1936).  and  L  W  Eshle- 
rnan  (1940),  M  R  Grennan,  William  Momt,  Me- 
dievalist and  Revolutionary  (1945) 

Morris,  William  Richard,  see  NUFFIELD,  WILLIAM 
RICHARD  MORHIS,  ler  VISCOUNT 

Morris.  1  City  (pop  6,145),  co  seat  of  Grundy  co., 
NE  111  ,  on  the  Illinois  river  and  SW  of  Chicago,  in 
a  coat  and  clay  area;  platted  1842,  me  1853  ft  is  a 
shipping  and  industrial  center,  among  its  manufac- 
tures are  paper  and  leather  and  limestone  products 
Near  by  is  Gebhard  Woods  State  Park  on  the  old 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal.  2  City  (pop  3.214), 
co.  seat  of  Stevens  co  ,  W  Minn.,  near  the  Pomme 
de  Terre  W  of  Glen  wood,  in  a  farm  area;  platted 
1869,  inc  as  a  village  1878,  as  a  city  1903  The 
West  Central  School  of  Agriculture  and  expeument 
station  here  (a  branch  of  the  state  university) 
originated  as  a  Roman  Catholic  mission  school  foi 
Indians.  Pomme  de  Terre  State  Park  is  near 
3  City  (pop  1,197),  E  central  Okla.,  SE  of  Tulaa, 
in  an  oil  region 

Morris  Brown  College:  see  ATLANTA,  Ga. 

Momsburg,  village  (pop  1,675),  SE  Ont.,  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  WSW  of  Cornwall.  Stoves, 
sheet-metal  products,  and  brushes  are  made  here. 
Ferry  service  connects  it  with  Waddington,  N  Y. 

morris  dance  or  morrice  dance,  rustic  dance  of  the 
north  of  England  which  had  its  origin  in  country 
festivals,  such  as  those  of  May  Day  and  Whitsun- 
day. Reference  to  it  in  English  literature  is  made 
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as  early  as  the  15th  cent.  The  main  dancers  were 
called  Robin  Hood,  Maid  Marian,  tho  hobbyhorse, 
and  the  bavian  or  fool  They  were  accompanied  by 
a  piper  or  laborer.  An  ambulatory  dance,  it  was 
often  performed  from  one  village  to  another  by  the 
mam  dancers  and  six  other  dancers,  three  in  a  row 
The  morria  dance  was  a  Bword  dance  in  many  vicin- 
ities See  E  K  Chambers,  The  Mediaeval  Stage 
(1903),  C,  J.  Sharp  and  II  C  Macilwame,  The 
Moms  Book  (5  vols  ,  1909-- 13) 

Morris  Island:  see  CHARLESTON,  8  C 

Morns  Jesup,  Cape  (jF'sup),  northernmost  land 
point  in  the  world,  N  Greenland,  in  Peary  Land 
At  lat  83°  39'  N,  it  is  440  mi  distant  from  the 
North  Pole 

Morrison,  Arthur,  1803-1945,  English  novelist  and 
critic  of  Oriental  art  His  stories  of  London  slums, 
Tales  of  Mean  Streets  (1894)  and  A  Child  of  the  Jago 
(1896),  are  powerful  He  also  wrote  an  excellent 
detective  series,  built  around  the  character  Martin 
Hewitt,  and  The  Painters  of  Japan  (1911) 

Morrison,  Herbert  Stanley,  1888-,  British  states- 
man Born  in  London  of  poor  parents,  he  went  to 
work  at  tho  ace  of  14  He  entered  the  labor  move- 
ment as  a  young  man  and  became  chairman  of  the 
London  Labour  party  in  1915,  a  position  he  held 
until  1947  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1923 
for  a  brief  period  and  served  again  (1929-31) ,  in  the 
Necond  Labour  government  of  liarnsay  MacDon- 
•tld,  he  was  minister  of  transport  He  was  a  inem- 
bei  (1931-45)  of  the  London  County  Council  Dur- 
mg  his  leadership  in  the  council  (1914-40)  he 
bi ought  the  transit  system  of  London  under  u  uni- 
fied system  of  public  ownership  and  embarked  on 
an  ambitious  program  of  slum  clearance  He  was 
teelocted  to  Parliament  in  1936  In  tho  Second 
World  War  he  was  home  secretary  and  minister  of 
home  security  (1940-45)  and  served  as  a  mernbcM 
(1942-45)  of  Churchill's  war  cabinet  With  the 
Labour  victory  in  1945,  Morrison  became  lord 
president  of  the  privy  council  and  leader  in  the 
House  of  (  ommons  He  spoke  for  self-government 
of  tho  British  colonies 

Morrison,  city  (pop  3,187),  co  seat  of  Whitcnide 
(O  ,  NW  111  ,  NE  of  Rock  Island,  in  a  farm  and 
dairy  area,  founded  1855,  me  1867 

Morrison,  Mount,  Chinese  Erh-shan  or  Sinkao-shan, 
Jap  Nntakayama,  peak,  12,950  ft  high,  8  For- 
mosa It  is  the  greatest  elevation  in  I'ormosa 

Morrison  Cave  State  Park,  SW  Mont  ,  on  the  Jef- 
ferson river  and  HE  of  Butto  The  large  limestone 
<  avern  was  in  the  former  Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern 
National  Monument 

Morrisonville,  village  (pop  1,200),  central  111 ,  SSE 
of  Springfield,  m  a  farm  region,  me  1872 

Morns  Plains,  borough  (pop  2,018),  N  N  J  ,  N  of, 
and  near,  MorriHtown,  me  1920  Grevstone.  Park, 
a  state  hospital  for  the  men  tally  ill  (1871),  is  near 

Momstown.  1  Residential  town  (pop  15,270),  co 
seat  of  Morns  co  ,  N  N  J  ,  WNW  of  Newark, 
settled  c  1710,  im  1865  Electmal  products  are 
made  in  the  town  Its  old  buildings  include  the 
Jabez  Campfield  House  (now  DAR  pioperty), 
whore  Alexander  Hamilton  courted  Elizabeth 
Schuyler,  1779-80  Tho  courthouse  (1826)  and  the 
municipal  building  (built  in  1918  as  the  home  and 
museum  of  Theodore  N  Vail)  are  of  interest 
H  F  B  Morse  and  Alfred  Vail  worked  in  Morris- 
town  It  was  a  home  of  Thomas  Nast,  Bret  Hat  to, 
and  Frank  R  Stockton  The  Seeing  E\  e  establish- 
ment for  training  dogs  to  aid  the  blind  is  near  here 
Mornstowii  was  impoitant  in  Washington's  Revo- 
lutionary campaigns,  particularly  in  the  winters 
1776-77  and  1779-80  Morristown  National  His- 
torical Park  (958  37  acres,  est  1933)  includes  the 
Ford  House  (Washington's  quartets),  a  historical 
museum  (1938)  at  the  rear  of  the  Ford  House,  the 
reconstructed  Fort  Nonsense,  and  the  Jockey  Hol- 
low camp  of  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  2  Town 
(pop  8,050),  co  seat  of  Hamblen  co  ,  E  Tenn  , 
ENE  of  Knoxvillo,  settled  1783,  me  1855  It  is  a 
dairy,  poultry,  and  tobacco  center  in  the  fertile 
valley  of  a  mountainous  region  Morris  town  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College  (junior,  Negro)  is  here 
Cherokee  Dam  in  the  Holston  and  Douglas  Dam  in 
the  French  Broad  are  neai  by  3  Town  (pop 
3,130),  N  central  Vt ,  N  of  Waterbury ,  in  a  faun- 

,mg  and  lumbeung  region,  charteiod  1781  by  Moses 
Morse  and  others  It  includes  Moiu&villo  village 
(pop  1,967)  A  municipal  hydroelecti  ic  plant  was 
built  in  1894  on  tho  Lamoille 

Monisville.  1  Borough  (pop  5,493),  SE  Pa  ,  on  the 
Delaware  river  opposite  Trenton,  N  J  ,  settled 
c  1772,  mo  1804.  It  w  a  farm  trade  center  with  a 
large  residential  section  Washington  had  head- 
quarters here  Deo  8-14,  1776  Near  by  is  William 
Henn'a  manor,  Pennsbury,  the  reconstruction  of 
which  was  completed  in  1946  2  Village,  Vt  see 
MORRISTOWN 

Morro  Castle  (md'iQ),  fort  at  the  entrance  to  the 
hatbor  of  Havana,  Cuba  It  was  erected  in  1589  to 
protect  the  city  from  English,  French,  and  Dutch 
buccaneers  The  fort  was  also  used  as  a  prison 
Morro  Castle  was  captured  by  the  British  under 
Sir  George  Pooook  in  1762  The  fort  at  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  is  also  called 
Morro  Castle  and  was  built  shortly  after  the  Morro 
Castle  of  Havana  It  was  taken  by  the  American 
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forces  in  the  Spanish-American  War  (1898)  Morro 
Castle  on  the  harbor  of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  is 
also  a  picturesque  old  Spanish  fort 

Morrow,  Dwight  Whitney,  1873-1931,  American 
banker  and  diplomat,  b  Huritington,  W  Va  ,  grad 
Amherst  College  (1895)  and  Columbia  School  of 
Law,  1899.  He  practiced  law  in  New  York  citv 
and,  interested  in  banking  and  finance,  entered 
(1914)  the  banking  house  of  J  P  Morgan  and  Com- 
pany After  the  United  States  entered  the  First 
World  War,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  trans- 
port council  and  c  hief  civilian  aide  to  Gen  John  J 
Perahing  In  the  midst  of  tho  ill  feeling  aroused  by 
the  Mexican  laws  pxpropuatmg  American  holdings 
in  Mexico,  President  Calvin  Coohdgc*  appointed 
(1927)  Morrow  ambassador  to  Mexico  HLS  service 
was  notable  because  it  mai  ked  a  new  npn  it  in  U  S 
relations  with  Latin  America,  the  spirit  of  coopeia- 
tion  He  was  afterwards  (1930)  a  delegate  to  the 
London  Naval  Conference  and  seived  (1930-31)  in 
the  U  S  Senate  His  daughter,  Anne  Spencer 
Morrow,  married  Charles  A  LINDBERGH  See  bi- 
ography by  Harold  Nicolson  (1935) 

Morrow,  Prince  Albert,  1846-1913,  American  physi- 
cian, b  Mt  Vernon,  Kv  ,  M  D  New  York  Umv  , 
1874  A  specialist  m  dermatology  and  venereal 
diseases,  he  is  also  known  for  his  work  in  social  hy- 
giene He  advocated  public  dissemination  of  med- 
ical information  on  verieieal  diseases  and  instruc- 
tion in  sex  hygiene  and  wrote  several  books  on  these 
subjects 

Mors  (mdrs),  island  (140  sq  mi  ,  pop  26,988),  Den- 
mark, in  the  LIM  FJORD  It  has  fertile  agru  ultural 
soil  and  there  are  oyster  fisheries  Ny  kobing  is  the 
chief  town 

Morse,  Edward  Sylvester,  1838-1925,  Ameiican 
zoologist,  b  Salem,  Mass  He  was  an  authority  on 
brachiopods  in  the  waters  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  m  the  Pacific  Ocean  He  was  professor  of 
zoology  at  Bowdom  College  (1871-74)  and  later 
at  tho  Tokyo  Imperial  l/mv  (1877-80)  His  in- 
valuable collection  of  Japanese  potteries  (the 
Morse  collection)  was  bought  by  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston,  which  appointed  Morse  as  its 
curatoi  In  1Q01  he  issued  the  noted  catalogue  of 
the  collection  He  was  well  versed  in  many 
branches  of  science  and  art  including  astronomy, 
archaeology,  and  anthropolog\  ,  and  was  a  founder 
of  tho  American  Naturalist  He  was  after  1880 
director  of  the  Peabody  Museum  Among  his  writ- 
ings are  Japanese  Homes  (1880),  Glimpse*  of  China 
(1902),  and  Mara  and  Ha  Myrttty  (1906) 

Morse,  Jedidiah,  1761-1826.  American  Congiega- 
tional  clergyman,  b  Woodstock,  Conn,  grad 
Yale,  1781  He  taught  and  preached  before  his 
ordination  in  1786,  and  in  1789  he  became  minister 
of  Charleston n.  Mass  ,  where  he  remained  30 
year  s  A  staunch  c  onservative,  he  opposed  Umtai  i- 
anism  and  in  1805  founded  the  Panojdwl  He  was 
interested  in  improving  the  lot  of  the  Indians,  and 
in  1820  he  was  appointed  to  visit  various  trills, 
the  result  was  the  well-known  Report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  (1822)  He  produced  a  series  of  text- 
lx>oks  in  geography  that  were  widoh  used  He 
also  wrote  on  the  history  of  New  England  and  on 
the  Amencan  Revolution  Sidney  Edwards  Morse 
and  S  F  B  Morse  were  his  sons 

Morse,  John  Torrey,  1840-1937,  Amencan  lawyer 
and  biographer,  h  Boston,  giad  Harvard,  I860 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1862,  ho  practiced  law  in 
Boston  until  1880,  when  he  turned  all  his  attention 
to  writing  With  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  he  was  for  a 
time  editor  of  the  International  Review  He  wrote 
books  on  law  and  biographies,  including  those  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  (1876)  and  O  W  Holmes 
(1896),  in  addition  to  his  biographies  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  John  Quuicv  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  for  the  "American  States- 
men" series,  of  which  he  was  editor 

Morse,  Samuel  Finley  Breese,  1791-1872,  Amencan 
inventor  and  aitist,  b  Chailestown,  Mass  ,  grad 
Yale,  1810  He  studied  painting  in  England  undei 
Washington  Allston  and  achieved  some  success 
with  his  paintings  The  Dying  Hercules  and  The 
Judgment  of  Jupiter  He  returned  to  tho  United 
States  in  1815,  took  up  portrait  painting,  and  gained 
considerable  reputation  He  was  a  founder  (1825) 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  He  spent  the 
years  from  1829  to  1832  in  fui  ther  Euiopean  study 
His  interest  in  electricity  began  in  his  college  days, 
it  was  further  aiousod  by  the  lectures  of  James  F 
Dana  in  1827  and  later  by  contacts  with  membeis 
of  the  faculty  of  New  York  Umv  The  idea  for  tho 
electric  telegraph  occuired  to  him  m  IS32,  and  for 
the  next  12  years  he  worked,  with  the  aid  of  Leon- 
ard Galo,  Joseph  Henry,  and  Alfred  Vail,  to  perfect 
his  instrument.  In  1844  Moiso  demonstrated  to 
Congress  its  practicality  by  transmitting  messages 
over  a  wire  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  (see 
MORSE  CODK)  Morse  subsequently  was  compelled 
to  defend  hw  invention  in  court,  although  he  com- 
manded the  acclaim  of  the  world  He  later  experi- 
mented with  submarine  cable  telegraphy  Both 
Morse  and  John  Draper  were  instrumental  in  intro- 
ducing the  daguerreotype  into  the  United  States 
See  biographies  by  S  I  Pnme  (1875),  E  L  Moise 
(1914),  H  B,  Wehle  (1932),  and  F  C  Mabee 
(1943) 


MORTAR 

Morse,  Sidney  Edwards,  1794-1871,  Ameru  an  jour- 
nalist, inventor,  and  geographer,  b  Charlestown, 
Mass  ,  grad  Yale,  1811,  son  of  Jedidiah  Morse  and 
brother  of  8  F  B  Morse  With  his  brother  Rich- 
ard Cary  Morse  he  founded  in  182J  the  New- York, 
Observer,  a  religious  weekly  which  he  edited  until 
1858  He  was  comventor  (c  1839)  of  a  method 
(rerographv)  of  making  stereotype  plates  which 

Ksrmitted  tho  printing  of  coloied  maps  with  type 
e  peifected  (1866)  the  bathometer,  an  instrument 
foi  exploring  the  ocean  floor  Morse  edited  (some 
in  collaboration  with  his  father)  and  wrote  many 
geography  textbooks  His  works  include  A  Neu< 
Synlcm  of  Kfodern  Geography  (1822) ,  The  Cerogra  phic 
Atlas  of  the  United  States  (1842-45),  and  Premium 
Questions  on  blaoeiy  (1860) 

Morse  code  [for  S  F  B  Morse],  tho  arbitrary  bet  of 
signals  used  on  the  IELEGKAPH  The  international 
(or  continental)  Moise  code  is  a  simplified  form 
generally  used  m  radio  telegraphy  The  American 
Morse  differs  from  the  international  in  11  letters, 
in  all  the  numerals  except  the  numeral  4,  and  in  the 
punctuation  The  unit  of  tho  code  is  the  dot,  repre- 
senting a  very  brief  depiession  of  the  telegraph  key 
The  dash  represents  a  depression  lasting  throe  times 
as  long  as  a  dot  Between  the  depressions  there  is 
a  pause  equal  in  time  to  one  dot,  except  in  a  few 
letters  and  bigns,  when  theie  is  a  wait  of  two  dots 
The  pause  between  letters  in  a  woid  lasts  as  long  ab 
one  dash,  between  words  it  lasts  as  long  as  two 
dashes  The  international  Moise  is  aa  followH  (all 
but  tho  starred  letters  ai  e  the  same  m  the  American 
Morse) 


A  ._ 

J*  

R*. 

B  .... 

K  

S  . 

C*  . 

L*  _  .  . 

T  . 

D  _.. 

M  __ 

U  . 

E  . 

N  _. 

V  . 

F*  . 

0*  

w 

G  _-. 

x*_ 

II  .... 

Q* 

Y*_ 

I  .. 

z*_ 

1     

5    

C) 

2     

6     

0 

3     

7 

Per 

4 

8     

Coi 

urna    _  .  _    _ 
*These  differ  in  the  Amencan  Morse  as  follows. 

C     .      .  O  .     . 

F     _  P 

J  _    -  .  Q 

L  — (-  5  dots) 

1     __ 


R 

X 

Y  ..    .. 
Z  ..  .     . 

9  _       _ 

0  —(-7  dots) 

Period       

Comma    _  .  _ 


mortality    see  VITAL  H^ATISIICS 

mortar,  mixture  of  lime  or  cement  with  sand  arid 
water,  used  in  building  as  a  bedding  and  adhesive 
between  adjacent  pieces  of  stone,  brick,  or  other 
material  in  masonry  constiuction  Lime  mortar,  a 
common  variety,  consists  usually  of  one  volume  of 
well-slaked  lime  to  three  or  four  volumes  of  sand, 
thoroughly  mixed  with  sufficient  water  to  make  a 
umfoim  pahte  easily  handled  on  a  trowel  Lime 
mortar  hardens  by  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air  Once  unucrsallv  used,  lime  mortar  is  now 
less  important,  because  it  does  not  have  the  prop- 
erty of  setting  under  water  and  l>ecause  of  its  com- 
paratively low  strength  It  has  largely  been  sup- 
planted by  cement  mortar,  commonly  made  of  one 
volume  of  Portland  cement  to  two  or  three  volumes 
of  sand,  usually  with  a  quantity  of  lime  paste  added 
to  give  a  moie  workable  mix  Cement  mortar,  be- 
sides having  a  high  strength,  generally  equal  to 
that  of  buck  itself,  hast  the  very  great  advantage  of 
setting  or  hardening  under  water  by  a  pioccss  of 
crystallization  Other  varieties  include  gauge  mor- 
tal, for  rapid  setting,  composed  of  plaster  of  Paris 
either  used  pure  01  combined  with  lime  or  with  lime 
and  sand  and  gtout,  a  thin  liquid  nuxtuio  of  lime 
or  cement,  poured  into  masonry  to  fill  up  small  m- 
teisticos  Primitive  moitais  took  various  foims  m 
early  Egypt,  Nile  mud  was  used  as  an  adhesive,  the 
Mesopotamians  used  bitumen  (the  shine  mentioned 
in  Genesis)  or  sometimes  a  mixtuie  of  clay,  water, 
and  chopped  straw,  to  cement  together  their  uti- 
bakod  bricks,  Greeks  of  the  Mycenaean  era  prob- 
ably employed  a  soft  bituminous  clay  Tho  ad- 
vanced Greek  buildings  lie  notable  for  their  con- 
struction without  mortar,  the  huge  blocks  of  atone 
being  consummately  fitted  with  dry  beds  The 
Romans  likewise  used  little  mortar  in  cut  stone- 
work or  vaulting,  but  in  later  periods  bedded  the 
rough  stone  of  their  mass  masonry  in  a  strong  ce- 
ment mortal  In  medieval  times  and  in  all  periods 
since,  mottai  of  some  soit  lias  been  almost  univer- 
sally used  in  masonry  consti uction 

mortar,  m  waifaie,  field  piece  which  fires  projectiles 
at  a  high  trajectory  Mortars  vary  greatly  in  size, 
but  arc  most  commonly  used  as  a  light  field  piece 
by  infantry ,  their  greatest  value  lies  in  the  ease  of 
emplacement  and  ease  of  management  The  mor- 
tar is  not  classed  as  artillery  The  length  of  a  mor- 
tar is  much  shorter  in  relation  to  its  caliber  than 


Cross  references  *r«  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  k«y  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


MORTAR  AND  PESTLE 

in  that  of  other  guns  (e  g.,  the  howitzer)    Its  aim 


1328 


fire  power    The  largest „„ 

Germans  was  at  the  mege  (1941-42)  of  Sevastopol 
in  the  Second  World  War. 
mortar  and  pestle  (pc'sul),  a  vessel  and  tool  used  for 


porting  the  right  of  the  young  earl  of  March  to  the 
throne,  he  and  Glendower  continued  to  fight  even 


iay  be  altered  b\  changing  either  the  angle  or  the  throne,  he  and  Glendower  continued  to  fight  even 
re  power  The  largest  mortar  ever  used  bv  the  after  Henrv  Percy,  Mortimer's  brother-in-law  and 
ermans  was  at  the  mego  (1941-42)  of  Sevastopol  ally,  was  defeated  and  slam  at  Shrewsbury  (1408). 


In  1405  Mortimer  signed  a  treaty  to  partition  Eng- 
land and  Wales  with  Glendower  and  Henry  Percy, 


pulverizing    Thev  date  from  prehistoric  times  and      1st  earl  of  NOBTHUMBERLAND.  As  Gleudower  con- 
were  at  first  used  chiefly  foi  making  flour.    The     tinuod  to  suffer  defeats,  Mortimer's  own  effective- 


, 
ness  declined,  and  he  died  when  besieged  bv  royal 


mortar  is  usually  basin  or  vane  shaped,  the  pestle 

elongated  and  has  a  flattened  knob  at  one  or  both     — 

ends.  They  have  been  made  m  a  variety  of  sizes  Mortimer,  Roger  de,  1st  earl  of  March,  1287?-*oav, 

and  of  many  materials,  including  stoneware,  glass,  English  nobleman.    He  inherited  (o  1304)  the  vast 

•-*-•••        --     '"• -i-.--.i-  elates  and  the  title  of  his  father  Edmund,  7th 


cast  iron,  brass,  and  agate  The  mortar  and  pestle 
ftymbolise  the  apothecai  v 

Mortt  d'Arthur  (morf  d;ir'thur),  work  by  Sir 
Thomas  MALORY  on  the  ARTHURIAN  LEGEND,  pub- 
lished (1485)  by  William  Caxton  Alfred  TJBNWY- 
t*ON  later  used  the  same  title  for  part  of  "The  Pass- 
ing of  Arthur,"  one  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King 

Morterttsch  (mor'tiirach),  glacier,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Piz  Morteratsch  (pets'),  12,315  ft  high,  in  the 
BBRXINA  group,  Switzerland 

mortgage  (mdr'glj),  in  law,  a  device  for  protecting 
a  creditor  bv  giving  him  an  interest  in  property  of 
his  debtor  The  form  of  the  transaction,  generally, 
is  a  sale  upon  condition  fmhsequent,  i  e..  the  mort- 
gagor sells  realty  (real  property  mortgage)  or  per- 
sonal property  (chattel  mortgage)  on  the  condi- 
tion that  if  the  debt  is  repaid  by  a  certain  time  the 
sale  will  be  rescinded  The  mortgagor  continues  in 


baron  of  Wigmore  Under  Edward  II  he  was  ( 1316- 
21)  warden  of  Ireland,  bin  efforts  to  consolidate  his 
own  estates  and  to  pacify  the  English  possessions 
there  met  with  only  moderate  success,  although 
during  his  vioeroyalty  (1316-21)  Edward  Bruce 
was  finally  defeated  (1318)  In  the  same  period, 
however,  he  and  his  uncle,  Roger  Mortimer,  ob- 
tained control  of  the  Welsh  Marches  He  opposed 
EDWARD  II  and  the  Despensers  in  the  wars  of 
1321-22,  surrendered,  and  was  imprisoned,  but  es- 
caped in  1324  to  France  There  Queen  ISABELLA. 
of  England,  on  a  mission  to  her  brother,  Charles  IV 
of  France,  became  his  mistress  Mortimer  and  Isa- 
bella invaded  England  (1326)  and  routed  Edward 


II,  whom  they  forced  to  abdicate  and  later  had 
murdered      Thev  secured    the  crown   for  young 

EDWARD  III  (1327)     With  Isabella.  Mortimer  vir- 

pOKsession  until,  following  default,  the  mortgagee      tually   tilled  England  and  acquired  great  wealth 
brings  suit  to  foreclose  the  mortgagor's  right  to  re-      He  became  earl  ofJVlaroh  in  1328     Finally  in  1330 
deem  the  property      The  mortgagee  by  his  tec  hm- 
al  purchase  has  the  legal  title  to  the  propeity  and 


the    mortgagor's   equitv     (right)    of   redemptioc 


he  was  seized  by  Edward  III,  tried  and  convicted 
bv  Paihanient  on  several  charges  of  corruption, 

.—     „---    -,-..     ,..„-.,          ,  and  executed 

gives  him  the  equitable  title,  both  estates  are  sal-    Mortimer,  Roger  de,  4th  earl  of  March  and  2d  earl 
able     During  economic  depressions  exc  esmve  fore-      of  Ulster,   1374-98,  English  nobleman     He  suc- 
'       '  '  ceeded  (1381)  his  father  Edmund,  3d  earl  of  March 

Because  of  his  lineage,  he  was  brought  up  as  a  royal 
ward  under  the  care  of  Thomas  Holland,  earl  of 
Kent,  whose  daughter  Eleanor  he  mariied  (1388) 
In  1385  Richard  II  proclaimed  him  heir  presump- 
tive to  the  throne  He  came  into  possession  of  his 
estates  in  1393,  and  m  1394  he  went  to  Ireland  with 
Richard  II  to  subdue  the  rebel  Irish  chiefs  His 
braveiy,  prowess,  and  liberality  gained  him  great 


closures  of  real  property  mortgages  may  threaten 
realty  values  In  such  emergencies  many  states 
enacted  temporary  mortgage  moratorium  statutes 
which  forbid  foreclosure  if  a  given  rate  of  interest 
is  paid  on  the  indebtedness 

Mort  Homme,  Le  (hi  inortom')  [Fr  ,-the  dead 
man],  hall,  968  ft  high,  NE  France,  NW  of  Verdun 
During  the  French  defense  of  Verdun  in  the  First 
World  War,  it  was  the  s<  ene  of  murderous  fighting 
and  was  recaptured  by  the  French  in  1916 


Mortier,  Edouard  Adolphe  Casimir  Joseph  (adw&r' 
ndoJT  kazemer'  zhfizfif  m6rtva'), 


shal  of  France     He  held  high 


1768-1835,  mar- 
ommands  under 


,  , 

popularity  with  the  people  but  stirred  up  animosity 
among  court  rivals  However,  their  plot  against 
him  failed  to  develop  before  his  death  in  a  battle 
with  the  dans  of  Lemster 


Napoleon,  who  created  him  duke  of  Trevwo    Mor-    Mortimer's  Cross,  locality,  Herefordshire,  England, 


tier  was  one  of  those  who  icfused  to  judge  at  the 
court-martial  of  Michel  NKY  He  was  killed  in  the 
attempt  by  FIESCHI  on  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe 

mortification:  see  GANGRENE 

Mortimer,  Edmund  de,  3d  earl  of  March  and  1st 


5  mi  N  of  Leominster  It  was  the  scene  of  a  bat- 
tle in  the  Wars  of  the  ROSKS,  which  ended  with  a 
decisive  victory  for  the  Yorkist  fortes  under  Ed- 
ward, duke  of  York,  over  the  Lancastrians  under 
Jasper  Tudor,  earl  of  Pembroke  Edward  then 


ttortimer.  Edmund  de,  M  earl  of  March  and  1st  Jasper  Tudor,  earl  ol  rein  broke  ttdward  then 
earl  Of  Ulster,  1351-81,  English  nobleman  He  marched  to  London,  where  he  proclaimed  himself 
succeeded  (1360)  his  father  Roger,  2d  earl  of  Kdward  IV 

March,  marned  (1368)  Philippa,  daughter  of  Ed-  Mortlake,  parish,  Surrey,  England,  cm  the  Thames, 
ward  Ill's  eon  Lionel  of  \ntwerp,  and  on  Lionel's  W  of  London  and  near  Richmond  It  is  the  tor- 
death  (1368)  Inherited  his  estates  and  the  title  of  minus  of  the  Oxford-Cambridge  boat  tares,  which 
earl  of  Ulster  Later  the  house  of  York  traced  to  begin  at  Putney  The  tapestry  industry  for  which 
this  union  the  claim  to  the  throne  which  resulted  Mortlake  became  famous  was  established  by 
in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  Mortimer  held  the  office  James  I 

of  marshal  of  England  from  1369  to  1377  and  sup-  mortmain  (mdrfman*)  [Fr  ,-dead  hand],  owner- 
ported  the  constitutional  party  ui  opposition  to  ship  of  land  by  a  religious,  charitable,  or  business 
John  of  Gaunt  After  the  accession  of  Richard  II  .  .- 

(1377)  he  was  a  member  of  the  council  set  up  to  rule 
for  the  boy  king,  but  in  1 379  he  was  sent  as  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  to  subdue  Irish  unrest  His 
daughter  Elizabeth  married  Henry  Percy,  called 
Hotspur 

Mortimer,  Edmund  de,  5th  earl  of  March  and  3d  redistribute  uu  me  u^«m  u>  tu«  uwu«n  m-«  u.uu- 
earl  Of  Ulster,  1391-1425,  English  nobleman  He  la  tea  in  ever-enlarging  estates.  The  vast  landhold- 
succeeded  (1398)  his  father,  Roger  de  Mortimer,  *  '  '  '  ' 

as  earl  of  March  and  Ulster  and  as  the  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  throne.  After  the  Lancastrian  rev- 
olution (1399)  and  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV, 
Mortimer  was  imprisoned,  although  allowed  to  in- 
herit his  estates  Unsuccessful  attempts  to  effect 
his  escape  were  made  by  partisans  who  supported 


corporation  Since  a  corporation  is  an  imperish- 
able legal  entity  (a  juridical  person),  it  can  hold 
property  permanently,  in  effect  it  is  as  if  a  dead 
hand,  one  whose  control  could  never  be  relaxed, 
has  the  ownership  A  disadvantage  of  such  owner- 
ship is  that  property  instead  of  being  periodic  ally 
'  'Uteof  on  the  death  of  the  owner  ace  umu- 


his  claim  to  the  throne,  but  after  the  accession  of 
Henry  V  (1413),  he  was  released,  served  Henry  in 
the  French  wars,  refused  to  countenance  plots  of 
partisans  (including  his  uncle,  Sir  Edmund  de  Mor- 
timer) to  raise  him  to  the  throne  and  even  de- 
nounced a  body  of  these  conspnators  to  the  king 
After  Henry  Vrs  death,  Mortimer  became  (1422)  a 
member  of  the  regency  council,  but  m  1424  was  re- 
quired to  take  the  post  of  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
where  his  death  by  blague  ended  the  male  line  of 
the  earls  of  March  His  heiress  wasfhis  sister  Anne, 
whose  son  by  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  was 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  father  of  Edward  IV  and 
Richard  HI 

Mortimer,  Sir  Edmond  de,  1376-1409?,  English 
noble  and  rebel  in  the  reign  of  HENRY  IV ,  youngest 
son  of  Edmund  de  Mortimer,  3d  earl  of  March  In 


ings  of  religious  corporations  were  long  considered 
a  danger  bv  the  sot  ular  authorities  Estates  be- 
queathed as  alms  offerings  to  monasteries  and  simi- 
lar religious  corporations  were  generally  exempt 
from  taxation  and  payment  of  feudal  dues  The 
burden  on  secular  property  was  thereby  greatly 
increased  In  England  attempts  to  limit  ecclesias- 
ti<  al  mortmain  go  back  to  the  1 3th  cent ,  and  else- 
where in  Europe  there  was  often  conflict  between 
Church  and  state  on  this  matter.  The  right  of  re- 
ligious bodies  to  own  land  was  in  general  highly 
restricted  by  the  late  19th  cent  In  many  coun- 
tries the  principle  prevailed  that  ecclesiastical 
ownership  must  be  limited  to  absolutely  nee  essary 
holdings  Limitation  on  the  property  rights  of 
business  corporations  was  usually  associated  with 
mortmain  law,  but  in  tune  these  restrictions  were 
all  but  removed  m  most  countries  In  the  United 
States  ecclesiastic  mortmain  was  never  a  serious 
problem,  and  the  statutes  on  the  subject  in  several 
states  are  essentially  inoperative  vestiges  of  the 
former  Englinh  law  See  H  C  Lea,  The  Dfad 
Hand  (1900),  Carl  Tollman,  Amencan  Civil 
Church  J^aw  (1917) 


1398  when  young  Edmund,  5th  earl,  nephew  of  Bit  Morton,  Henry,  1837-1902,  American  scientist  and 
Edmund  de  Mortimer,  succeeded  to  the  title  while  educator,  b  New  York  city,  M  A  Univ.  of  Penn- 
still  a  minor,  Sir  Edmund  became  the  moat  power-  sylvania,  1857  He  served  as  professor  of  chem- 

ful  representative  of  hw  family  and  enjoyed  the     '  ~        '  ~  "~" 

favor  of  Henry  of  Lancaster  when  the  latter  ac- 
ceded to  the  throne  aa  Henry  IV.  In  1402  Morti- 
mer was  captured  by  the  rebellious  Welshman, 
OWEN  GLBNDOWBB.  When  the  auspicious  king 


istry  at  Philadelphia  Dental  College  (1803)  and  at 
the  Umv.  of  Pennsylvania  (1868-70)  and  in  1870 
became  the  first  president  of  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology.  HIM  researches  include  work  on 

—  —  — — D     fluorescence,  artificial  lighting,  Roentgen  rays,  and 

(forbade  hi*  ransom,  Edmund  entered  an  alliance     liquid  air. 


with  Glendower  and  married  his  daughter.  Sup-  Morton,  James  Douglas,  4th  earl  of,  d.  1581,  recant 


of  Scotland  (1572-78).  A  nephew  of  Archibald 
DOUGLAS,  6th  earl  of  Angus,  he  married  Elisabeth 
Douglas,  from  whose  father  he  inherited  (1653)  the 
earldom  of  Moitou  A  member  of  the  Protestant 
party,  he  became  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland 
in  1 563  He  was  a  principal  in  the  mui  dei  of  David 
HIZZIO  (1566)  and  fled  thereafter  to  England.  Par- 
doned, he  returned  to  Scotland  the  following  yeai 
after  Mary's  marriage  to  BOTHWELL.  He  turned 
against  Both  well,  however,  and  against  Mary, 
whose  forces  he  defeated  at  Langside  (1568).  He 
was  chief  counselor  to  the  regent  James  Stuart,  1st 
earl  of  MURRAY,  and  became  regent  himself  (1572) 
on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Mar  His  rule  was  de- 
voted to  the  pacification  of  a  religiously  divided 
and  war-torn  Scotland  In  1578  he  was  forced  out 
by  a  junta  of  nobles,  who  persuaded  the  boy  kmg, 
James  VI,  to  assert  his  power.  Morton  attempted 
to  reestablish  himself  and  seized  Stirling  Castle  and 
the  person  of  the  young  king,  but  in  1581  a  plot 
against  him  resulted  m  hw  being  tried,  con  vie  tod, 
and  beheaded  for  taking  part  m  the  murder  of 
DARNLKV.  Morton  possessed  for  some  time  the 
Casket  Letters  (see  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS),  which 
implicated  Mary  in  Dar nicy's  death. 
Morton,  John,  c.  1420- 1500,  English  prelate  and 
statesman,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  b  Dor- 
setshire, educated  at  Oxford  He  studied  law  and 
began  practice  in  the  London  ecclesiastical  courts 
A  supporter  of  the  Lancastrian  party  in  the  ware  of 
the  ROSES,  he  received  a  number  of  church  livings, 
but  after  the  Yorkist  victory  of  Towton  (1461)  he 
was  attainted  and  lived  in  exile  at  the  court  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou  He  returned  to  England  in 
1470,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  coalition  against 
EDWARD  IV,  but  after  Kdward's  victory  at  Tewkes- 
burv  (1471),  his  petition  to  Edwaid  for  a  reversal  of 
his  attainder  was  granted  He  was  made  a  master 
of  the  rolls  in  1473,  wan  sent  on  a  nustuon  to  Hun- 
gary (1474),  and  became  bishop  of  Ely  in  1479. 
Arrested  after  the  accession  of  Richard  III,  he  es- 
caped to  Flanders  and  was  recalled  by  Hemy  VII 
on  his  accession  m  1485  Morton  became  the  king's 
puncipal  counselor,  was  made  aichbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (14K6)  and  lord  c  hancellor  (1487),  and  was 
cieated  a  cardinal  m  149J  He  probably  was  the 
author  of  the  original  Latin  vermon  of  The  Unitary 
of  Richard  III,  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  Sn 
Thomas  More  See  biography  by  R.  I  Woodhousc- 
(1896) 

Morton,  John,  c  1724-1777,  American  Revolution- 
ary patriot,  signer  of  the  Declajation  of  Independ- 
ence, b  near  (ilenolden,  Pa  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  assembly  (1756*66,  1769-75), 
the  Stamp  Act  Congress  (1765),  and  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  (1774- 77X- 

Morton,  Julius  Sterling,  1832-1902,  American  cabi- 
net officer,  b  Adams,  N  Y  ,  studied  at  the  Umv 
of  Michigan  He  settled  in  Nebraska  (1864), 
founded  the  pioneer  Nebraska  Citv  News,  and 
bee  ame  territorial  sec  retary  In  1872  he  originated 
ARBOR  DAY  for  tree  planting,  sime  18H5  a  legal 
holiday  m  Nebraska  on  April  22,  Morton's  birth- 
day He  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (1893-97) 
under  Grover  Cleveland  His  landed  estate  at 
Nebraska  City  became  a  memorial  park 
Morton,  Levi  Parsons,  1824-1920,  American  banker 
and  statesman,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
(1889-93),  b  Shoreham,  Addison  oo  ,  Vt  He  en- 
gaged in  business  in  Hanover,  N  Y  ,  after  1845 
and  then  removed  (1850)  to  Boston  He  entered 
(1854)  the  dry-gooas  business  in  New  York  city 
and  in  1863  organized  the  banking  firm  of  Lovi 
P.  Morton  and  Company — which  became  one  of 
the  more  important  financial  organizations  m  the 
country  In  1869  he  founded  Morton,  Bliss  and 
Company,  and  in  1899  he  regrouped  his  holdings 
in  the  Morton  Trust  Company  Meanwhile,  he 
had  become  interested  in  politics  and  served  in 
Congress  (1879-81)  and  as  U.H  minister  (1881-86) 
to  France  before  he  was  elected  (1888)  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  the  Republican  party  ticket  along  with 
President  Benjamin  Harrison  He  was  later 
(1896-97)  governor  of  New  York.  See  biography 
by  R.  M  McElrov  (1930) 

Morton,  Oliver  Perry,  1823-77,  Civil  War  governor 
of  Indiana  (1861-67),  b  Salisbury,  Wayne  co  ,  Ind. 
He  left  Miami  Umv  in  1845  to  study  law,  was  ad- 
mitted (1847)  to  the  bar,  and  began  practice  in 
Centerville,  Ind  Morton  helped  organise  the  Re- 
publican party  in  Indiana  and  was  its  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  governor  in  1856  When  Gov  Heiiry 
S  Lane  went  to  the  Senate  in  1861,  Morton,  aa  lieu- 
tenant governor,  succeeded  him,  he  was  elected  to 
the  office  in  his  own  right  in  1864  Despite  having 
to  contend  with  a  hostile  Democratic  legislature  foi 
part  of  his  tenure,  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
war  governors  and  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Lin- 
coln administration  In  1867  he  resigned  to  enter 
the  Senate,  where  he  served  till  his  death  There, 
as  one  of  the  leading  radical  Republicans,  he  fos- 
tered extremist  Reconstruction  legislation  and  was 
prominent  in  the  impeachment  of  President  An- 
drew Johnson  He  was  a  member  of  the  electoral 
commission  in  the  disputed  presidential  contest  of 
1876.  See  biography  by  W.  D.  Foulke  (1899); 
W.  B  HesMltine,  Lincoln  and  the  War  Goesrn*r« 
(1948). 
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,  1876-1  American  sur- 

„ _,  .  _.,  Jf.D.  Woman's  Modiaal 

«,.»  of  Pennsylvania,  1897    She  was  the  first 

woman  member  of  the  faculties  both  of  the  New 
York  Polyclinio  Medical  School  and  Hospital  (1912- 
18)  and  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
(1016-18)  During  the  Firat  Woild  War  she  was 
active  in  hospital  work  especially  during  the  Sa- 
lonica  campaigns  and  m  Yugoslavia,  Serbia,  and 
France  For  this  work  and  for  her  efforts  which 
made  possible  the  education  in  the  United  States  of 
00  Serbian  students,  she  was  decorated  by  foreign 
governments  and  by  the  state  of  New  York  After 
1930  she  engaged  in  private  practice  in  Florida 
She  took  part  in  public  health  and  welfare  activi- 
ties, invented  a  number  of  surgical  instruments  and 
appliances,  and  wrote  many  article*,  especially  on 
gynecology  and  arthritis.  See  her  autobiography, 
Woman  Surgeon  (1937). 

Morton,  Sarah  Wentworth,  1769-1846,  American 
poet,  b.  Boston.  The  descendant  of  wealthy  Boston 
merchants,  Sarah  Apthorp  (she  herself  took  her 
mother's  maiden  name,  Wentworth)  received  an 
education  unusual  for  girls  of  her  day  She  moved 
in  the  best  Massachusetts  social  circles  and  m  1781 
married  a  brilliant  Boston  lawyer,  Perez  Morton 
Soon  afterward  she  contributed  to  the  Massachusetts 
Afagaxinr,  and  later  to  other  periodicals,  poems  that 
nere  given  high  praise  Her  pseudonym,  Philenm 
(adopted  after  surrendering  her  first  pseudonym, 
Constantia,  to  Judith  Sargent  Murray,  who  had 

E-  claims) ,  became  widely  known  Mrs  Morton's 
poems,  didactic,  patriotic,  sentimental,  and 
rymose,  were  m  strict  imitation  of  English 
18th-century  styles  Published  in  book  form  were 
Oudbi;  or,  The  Virtues  of  Nature,  an  Indian  Tale 
(1790),  two  parts  of  a  projected  history  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  veiso,  Beacon  Hill,  a  Local 
Poem,  Historic  and  Descriptive  (1797)  and  The  Vir- 
tues of  Society  (1799);  and  an  odd  collection  of  prone 
and  verse  scraps,  M y  Mind  and  Its  Thoughts  (1823?) 
Her  name  is  best  known  as  the  reputed  author  of 
the  first  American  novel,  The  Power  uf  Sympathy 
(1789)  That  work  contains  a  highly  colored  epi- 
sode reflecting  a  scandal  that  involved  Perez  Mor- 
ton and  Mrs  Morton's  sinter  There  seems  to  be 
no  real  evidence  for  thinking  her  the  author,  and 
there  is  evidence  for  assigning  the  book  to  William 
Hill  BROWN  See  Emily  Pcndleton  and  Milton 
Ellis,  Plnlema  (1931) 

Morton,  Thomas,  fl  1022-47,  British  trader  and 
adventurer  He  went  to  New  England  in  Ib22  and 
again  in  1 625  with  Captain  Wollaston,  who  founded 
a  settlement  in  Massachusetts  at  Mt  Wollaston 
(now  Qumcy)  When  Wollaston  went  to  Virginia, 
Morton  took  charge  of  the  settlement,  which  was 
renamed  Ma-re  Mount,  whetu  e  it  was  t ailed  Merry 
Mount  The  Plymouth  settlers  objected  to  Morton 
and  his  companions,  who  were  of  the  Anglican 
faith  and  who  started  a  rival  fur  trade  with  the 
Indians  HIH  revelry  about  the  Ma\ pole  at  Merry 
Mount  scandalized  the  Pilgrims  A  forte  under 
Miles  Standish,  prodded  hv  John  Endetott,  seized 
Morton,  who  was  sent  (162N)  to  England  on  charges 
of  trading  arms  to  the  Indians  and  harboring  runa- 
way servants  He  returned  m  1629  and  resumed 
his  fur  trading,  but  upon  renewal  of  his  trouble  was 
again  brought  to  court  (1630)  and  sent  to  England 
There  he  was  emploved  by  Sir  Ferdmando  GOROES 
as  legal  counsel  m  the  attempt  to  void  the  charter 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bav  Company  Going  once 
more  to  New  England,  he  was  imprisoned  in  Bow- 
ton  (1644-45).  Later  he  moved  to  Maine,  where 
he  died  His  book,  New  English  Canaan  (1637, 
reprinted  1883,  with  notes  by  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  1835-1915).  gives  his  \iewa  of  New  Eng- 
land Morton's  adventures  arc  the  subject  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  storv ,  "The  Maypole  of 
Merry  Mount,"  and  of  two  novels  In  John  Loth- 
rop  Motley 

Morton,  William  Thomas  Green.  1819-68,  American 
dentist  and  physician,  b  Char  It  on,  Mass  ,  studied 
at  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  He  prac- 
ticed dentistiy  in  Boston,  for  a  time  with  Horace 
Wells,  whose  unsuccessful  demonstration  of  laugh- 
ing gas  he  sponsored  m  1845.  C  T  Jackson  inter- 
ested him  in  ether  anesthesia,  and  in  184G  Morton 
demonstrated  its  use  at  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  during  an  operation  peifoimed  by  J.  C 
Warren.  H  J  Bigelow  wrote  the  published  ac- 
count. The  prior  work  of  C  W  Long  had  not  then 
been  made  public  Morton's  subsequent  efforts  to 
patent  his  ether  preparation  under  the  name  of 
lethoon  were  sharply  criticized  See  J  T.  Flexner, 
Doctors  on  Horseback  (1937) 

Morton.  1  Village  (pop  2,241),  central  111  ,  just  SE 
of  Peoria;  me  1877.  It  is  a  processing  center  in  a 
farm  area  S  Borough  (pop  1,316),  Delaware  co  , 
SE  Pa  ,  inc.  1898.  3  Town  (pop  1.137),  eo.  seat  of 
Cochran  co.,  NW  Texas,  WNW  of  Lubbock  on  the 
Llano  Estacado;  ino  1934.  It  is  in  an  area  of 
ranches  and  poultry  and  grain  farms  and  has  an  oil 
refinery. 

Morton  Grove,  village  (pop.  2,010),  NE  111 ,  near 
Evanston;  inc.  1895. 

Mortons  Gap,  town  (pop.  1,072),  W  Ky.,  SSW  of 
Owensboro.  in  a  coal  and  farm  area.  Thomas  Mor- 
ton's how  (1804)  is  standing. 
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Morran  (morvfi'),  mountainous  region,  E  central 
Franco,  in  Nivernais  and  Bui  gundy  The  north- 
ernmost part  of  the  Massif  Central,  it  rises  to  2,959 
ft  Here  the  Yonne  river  has  its  source.  Cattle 
raising  is  the  industiy 

mosaic  (mdz&lk),  art  of  arranging  differently  col- 
ored pieces  of  marble,  glass,  tile,  wood,  or  other 
material  in  such  fashion  as  to  produce  a  surface 
ornament  In  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  furniture, 
small  architectural  features,  and  jewelry  were  oc- 
casionally adorned  with  inset  bits  of  enamel,  glass, 
and  colored  stone  Roman  marble  floor  mosaics 
weie  no  doubt  based  upon  Greek  examples,  and 
glass  mosaics  applied  to  columns,  inches,  and 
fountains  are  to  be  seen  at  Pompeii  In  Italy  and 
the  Roman  colonies  the  floor  patterns  were  pro- 
duced both  by  large  slabs  of  marble  m  contrasting 
colors  (opus  sectile)  and  bv  small  marble  tesserae  or 
cubes  (opus  lesaellatum)  The  tessera  floors  varied 
from  simple  geometrical  patterns  in  black  and 
white  to  huge  pictorial  arrangements  of  figures  and 
animals,  examples  were  found  in  Home,  Pompeii, 
and  North  Africa  In  the  early  centuries  A  D 
glass  mosaics  brought  color  and  decoration  to  the 
broad  walls  of  the  basilicas  By  the  4th  cent  the 
triumphal  arch  between  nave  and  apse  and  the 
walls  above  the  nave  arcades  received  mosaic  adorn- 
ment, while  the  entire  domed  apse  was  lined  with  a 
mosaic  picture,  generally  that  of  Christ  surrounded 
by  saints  and  apostles  In  this  period  Byzantium 
(Constantinople)  became  the  center  of  the  craft, 
which  reached  perfection  m  the  6th  cent  HAOIA 
SOPHIA  exhibits  glittering  gold  backgrounds,  a 
special  featute  of  Eastern  mosaic  art  which  later 
spread  to  the  West  A  gold  tessera  was  produced 
by  applying  gold  leaf  to  a  glass  cube  and  covering 
it  with  a  thin  glass  film  to  protect  against  tarnish- 
ing, for  the  other  tesserae  the  colors  were  produced 
by  metallic  oxides  The  numberless  tos.se.iae  were 
set  bv  hand  in  the  damp  cement  mortar,  and  the 
resulting  irregularities,  causing  the  facets  to  reflect 
at  different  angles,  were  an  essential  factor  of  effect 
In  the  West  the  mosaicists  composed,  m  glorious 
eflfectn  of  color,  complete  pictorial  schemes  In  the 
5th  and  bth  cent  RAVENNA  became  the  Western 
shrine  of  Byzantine  mosaic,  and  these  examples, 
as  well  as  those  in  Rome,  show  the  Bv  zantine  char- 
acteristics of  stylized  rigidity  in  the  figures,  sym- 
bolism of  ornament,  and  nalvoMi  of  composition 
Owing  to  the  importation  of  Greek  workmen,  a  re- 
vival took  place  in  Italy  in  the  llth  cent  which 
lasted  mto  the  13th  cent  ,  ptoducmg  the  beautiful 
mural  woiks  of  Rome,  of  SUNT  MARK'S  CHURCH 
and  Torcello  at  Venice,  and  of  Palermo,  Monreale, 
and  Cefalii  in  Sicily  The  glorious  gold  back- 
grounds of  Constantinople  are  often  repeated,  no- 
tably at  St  Mark's.  Byzantine  influence  was  also 
expressed  in  the  rich  medieval  mosaic  floors  of 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  East  These  purely  geometri- 
cal pattenis  achieved  by  bauds  and  slabs  of  marble 
contrasting  with  tessellated  areas  arc  termed  opus 
Alcxandnnum  From  the  12th  cent ,  mosaic  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  extended  to  many  architectural 
elements,  such  as  pulpits,  bishops'  thrones,  paschal 
candlesticks,  and  the  twisted  columns  of  cloisters 
These  adornments  are  commonly  termed  Cosmati 
work,  after  the  family  of  Roman  craftsmen  espe- 
cially gifted  in  their  execution.  The  rise  of  fresco 
decoration  in  the  early  14th  cent  in  Italy  super- 
seded mosaic,  which  then  began  to  deteiiorate  into 
mere  simulation  of  pamting,  though  it  lingered  in 
Greece  and  Constantinople  The  Gotluc  revival  of 
the  19th  cent  produced  some  modern  attempts,  as 
in  Westminster  Abbev  and  the  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment In  the  20th  cent,  the  medium  has  been  used 
with  truer  understanding,  as  in  the  modernist  mo- 
saics for  the  Stockholm  town  hall  In  modern  work 
the  am  lent  system  is  followed  as  well  as  a  new 
method  of  fastening  the  tesserae  with  glue  upon  a 
paper  cartoon  drawn  in  reverse,  applying  fairly 
large  sections  of  this  into  proper  position  upon  the 
damp  mortar,  and  then  washing  away  the  paper 
after  the  mortar  has  hardened  and  the  tesserae  have 
set  SeeEW  Anthony,  A  History  of  Mosaic*  (1935) 
Mosander,  Carl  Gustav  (k)irl'  gus'tav  mdosan'dur), 
1797-1858,  Swedish  chemist  and  mineralogist  A 
pupil,  friend,  and  assistant  of  Berzehus,  he  was  for 
many  years  professor  of  chomistrv  and  mineralogj 
at  Caroline  Institute,  Stockholm  Ho  demon- 
strated the  complexity  of  two  of  the  rare  earths, 
cerla  and  yttria  In  1839  he  discovered  in  crude 
ceria  the  oxides  of  two  new  elements,  cerium  and 
lanthanum,  in  1841  he  isolated  an  oxide  which  he 
thought  contained  a  new  metal,  didymium  (see 
NEom'MiuM),  and  in  1843  he  pointed  to  tho  pres- 
ence m  yttria  of  new  elements  that  were  later  iso- 
lated by  other  scientists. 

Mosby,  John  Singleton  (m6i'be),  1833-1916,  Con- 
federate partisan  leadei,  b  Powhatan  co ,  Va  , 
grad.  Univ.  of  Virginia,  1852  He  was  practicing 
law  in  Bristol,  Va  ,  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
Mottby  served  brilliantly  in  the  cavalry  under 
J  E  B  Stuart  until  Jan  ,  1863,  when  he  began  his 
partisan  operations  in  N  Virginia — soon  called 
"Mosby 's  Confederacy."  Moving  swiftly  and 
secretly,  Mosby's  men  (who  never  numbered  more 
than  200)  continually  routed  Federal  cavalry,  de- 
stroyed communications,  appropriated  supplies, 
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and  were,  in  general,  a  groat  nuisance  to  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  Perhaps  Mosby's  most  famous 
exploit  was  the  capture  of  Gen  Edwin  H  Stough- 
ton  at  Fairfax  Courthouse  in  March,  1863,  Pro- 
tected by  tho  people  of  the  legion,  Mosby's  Parti- 
san Rangers  eluded  the  strong  forces  sent  to  cap- 
ture them  arid  were  active  till  Loe  sui  rendered. 
Mosby  secured  his  parole  only  through  the  inter- 
cession of  Grant,  of  whom  he  naturally  became  a 
great  admirer  He  joined  the  Republican  party  and 
later  held  minor  government  positions  He  wrote 
Afosl>y'«  War  Reminiscence*  and  Stuart's  Cavalry 
Campaigns  (1887)  and  Stuart's  Cavalry  in  the  Gettys- 
burg Campaign  (1908)  See  J  J  Williamson,  Mo«- 
bv's  Rangers  (1896);  C  W  Russell,  ed  ,  The  Mem- 
oir* of  Colo  nelJohn  S  Mottby  (1917),  V.  C  Jones, 
Ranger  Motby  (1944) 

Moschus  (mcVukus),  fl  c  150  B  C  ,  Greek  burohc 
poet  of  the  st  hool  of  Theocritus  He  is  called  a 
Syracusan  and  lived  in  Alexandna  An  idyl  on 
Europa  is  among  his  few  extant  pieces  iMmtnt 
for  /non,  a  beautiful  dirge  traditionally  ascribed 
to  Most  bus,  is  probablv  of  later  date. 
Moscow  (mo'skou,  mfl'skfl),  Rua.  Motkm  (mask- 
va'),  city  (125  sq  mi  ,  pop  4,137,018),  capital  of 
the  USSR,  of  the  RSFSR,  and  of  Moscow  oblast. 
central  European  RSFSR,  on  the  MOAKVA  river 
near  its  junction  with  the  Moscow  Canal  The 
largest  city  of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  also  is  its  leading 
politic  al,  industrial,  and  <  ultural  center  and  a  focal 
point  for  rail,  river,  and  air  transportation  It  is 
the  seat  of  numerous  cultural  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions, notably  of  tho  Umv  of  Mostow  (founded 
1755).  of  the  Aiademy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR, 
of  a  famous  conservatory  of  musu ,  and  of  the 
Tretvakov  art  gallery,  and  it  is  the  center  of  Soviet 
publishing  Among  its  many  theaters  are  the 
Moscow  ART  THEATRE  and  the  Bolshoi  Theater 
(opera  and  ballet)  Moscow  also  is  the  see  of  a 
patriarch,  head  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church 
in  Russia,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Communist 
party  in  the  USSR  The  industrial  output  of  Mos- 
cow represents  about  15  percent  of  the  total  Soviet 
production  Quahu  steels,  machinery  and  machine 
tools,  precision  instruments,  automobiles,  aircraft, 
electric  locomotives  and  motors,  chemicals,  wood 
and  paper  products,  and  textiles  are  the  chief 
industries  A  subway  system,  remarkable  for  the 
esthetic  care  lavished  on  the  stations,  was  opened 
in  1935  Adrnmistrativelv,  Moscow  is  directly 
subordinated  to  the  government  of  the  KWFSR 
It  is  governed  bv  a  citv  council  and  is  divided  into 
25  districts  First  mentioned  in  1147,  Moscow 
became  (c  1271)  the  seat  of  the  grand  dukee  of 
Suzdal- Vladimir,  who  later  assumed  the  title 
grand  dukes  of  Moscow  (see  Moscow,  <JSAMD 
DUCHV.  ot)  It  thus  became  the  capital  of  the 
modern  Russian  state  In  1713  Peter  I  transferred 
tho  government  to  St  Petersburg  (now  Leningrad), 
which  became  tho  new  capital,  but  the  Soviet 
regime  in  1918  made  Moscow  again  the  sole  capital 
Moscow  was  burned  down  by  the  Tatars  in  1381 
and  again  in  1572  During  the  Time  of  Troubles 
(sec  Ru&siv),  it  was  taken  bv  the  Poles  but  was 
liberated  (1612)  by  a  people's  army  under  Prince. 
POZHAKBKI  and  tne  merchant  Minin  Moscow 
until  the  19th  cent  was  largely  built  of  wood  and 
therefore  suffered  from  many  conflagrations  The 
most  famous  fire  of  Moscow  broke  out  in  Sept , 
1812,  after  its  occupation  by  NAPOLEON  I  Nearly 
the  entire  city,  except  the  great  stone  churches 
and  palaces,  burned  down  The  exact  cause  of  the 
fire  is  uncertain,  ROSTOPCHJN  denied  the  accusa- 
tion of  having  commanded  the  citv  to  be  fired  in 
order  to  drive  out  the  French  It  is  hkelv  that  the 
fire  was  accidentally  begun  by  French  looters  and 
that  it  was  mtentionallv  fanned  bv  fanatic  patriots 
among  the  handful  of  Russians  who  had  remained 
behind  when  Napoleon  entered  the  eitv  Rebuilt, 
Moscow  developed  aa  a  major  industrial  center 
Despite  the  transfer  of  the  government  to  St 
Petersburg,  Moscow  had  never  teased  to  be  the 
religious  center  of  Russia  Its  t  ultural  and  social 
life  also  c  ontmued  uninterrupted  Under  the  Soviet 
regime  the  city  underwent  spectacular  growth,  and 
its  population  doubled  between  1026  and  1939 
In  the  Second  World  War,  Mostow  was  the  goal 
of  a  two-pronged  German  drive  late  in  1941.  Al- 
though the  spearheads  of  the  <  German  columns 
were  stopped  (Dec  ,1041)  at  but  20  to  25  mi  from 
the  t  enter  of  the  city.  Most  ow  suffered  virtually  no 
war  damage  The  t  enter  of  Most  ow  is  the  famous 
KREMLIN,  a  walled  cit\  in  itself  Its  walls  repre- 
sent the  city  limits  as  of  the  late  15th  cent  Ad- 
joining the  Kremlin  in  the  east  is  the  vast  lied 
Square,  original  1\  a  market  place  and  a  meeting 
place  for  popular  assemblies,  it  still  is  used  as  a 
parade  ground  and  for  demonstrations.  On  tho 
west  side  of  the  Red  Square  and  along  the  Kremlin 
wall  arc  the  Lenin  Mausoleum  and  the  tombs  of 
other  Soviet  figures,  notablj  Maxim  Gorki,  on 
the  north  side  us  the  historical  museum  (19th  cent.) , 
and  at  the  southern  end  stands  the  imposing  cathe- 
dral of  Basil  the  Beatified  One  of  the  most  exu- 
berant examples  of  Russian  architecture,  the  cathe- 
dral was  bunt  in  the  16th  cent  ,  each  of  its  numer- 
ous cupolas,  grouped  around  a  central  dome,  is  of 
different  design  ami  painted  in  different  colors,  yet 
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the  general  impression  is  a  happy  combination  of 
variety  and  unity.  The  monument  to  Mmin  and 
Pozharski  stands  in  front  of  the  cathedral  To 
the  east  of  the  Red  Square  extends  the  old  district 
of  Kitaigorod  [Chinatown],  once  the  quarter  of  the 
merchants,  later  the  banking  section,  and  now 
taken  up  by  various  ministries  and  government 
offices  Gorki  8t ,  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares, 
extends  N  from  the  Kremlin ,  it  is  lined  with  large 
modern  buildings,  including  that  of  the  council  of 
ministers,  and  is  continued  by  the  Leningrad  High- 
way, which  passes  the  huge  Dynamo  stadium  and 
the  central  airport  Near  the  beginning  of  Gorki 
8t  is  the  large  Sverdlov  Square,  with  the  Bolshoi 
(great)  Theater  and  the  Maly  [little]  Theatrr, 
also  called  Ostrovsky  Theater  Except  for  its 
historical  core,  Mos<  ow  has  been  transformed  into 
a  modern  city  under  the  Soviet  regime  Among 
the  large  modern  structures  the  test  known  are  the 
Moskva  Hotel,  near  Sverdlov  Square,  and  the 
Palace  of  Culture,  the  workers'  club  building  of  the 
Stalin  automobile  plant  The  construction  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Soviets,  which  is  to  bo  more  than 
1,300  ft  tall,  was  delayed  b\  the  Second  World 
War  Moscow  has  numerous  large  parks  and 
recreation  areas,  notably  the  Gorlu  Contra!  Park, 
in  the  southwest,  the  forested  Ismailovo  and  Sokol- 
niki  parks  in  the  eastern  and  northeastern  out- 
skirts, and  Oat  an  kino  Park,  with  large  botanical 
gardens,  in  the  north 


Moscow.  1  (m5s'k5)  City  (pop  6,014),  co  seat  of 
Latah  co  ,  NW  Idaho,  at  the  Wash  boundary  N  of 
Lewiston,  founded  1871  It  is  a  shipping  and  mar- 
keting center  for  an  agricultural  and  wheat-raising 
area  The  Umv  of  Idaho  (see  IDAHO,  UNIVERSITY 
OF)  and  a  school  of  forestry  experimental  station 
are  here  2  (m&s'kou)  Borough  (pop  1,097),  NE 
Pa  ,  SE  of  Scranton,  settled  1830  Maple  syrup  is 
made  here 

Moscow,  grand  duchy  of.  Among  the  principalities 
of  central  RUSSIA  m  the  12th  and  13th  cent ,  the 
principality  of  Suzdal-Vladimir  (see  V^AOIMIR),  m 
which  the  present  city  of  Moscow  was  a  mere 
fortified  village,  was  the  most  impoitant  The 
rulers  of  Vladimir  were  the  only  Russian  punces 
who  bore  the  title  grand  duke,  and  they  were  re- 
garded as  suzeiams  of  the  other  princes  Daniel, 
•on  of  Grand  Duke  Alexander  Nev**ky,  founded 
(c  1271)  the  principality  of  Moscow  or  Muscovv 
The  site — at  the  crossing  of  the  early  trade  routes 
and  outside  the  aica  most  frequently  lavagod  by 
nomad  invasions — was  advantageous,  and  Moscow 
gradually  rose  to  a  loading  position  Under  Ivan  I 
(Ivan  Kalita),  grand  duke  of  Vladimir  (1328-41), 
the  city  of  Moscow  became  the  center  of  the  chief 
principality  and  the  ruler  was  called  the  grand  duke 
of  Moscow  The  adjacent  aieaa  were  subdued  or 
acquired,  and  the  importance  of  the  giand  duchy 
continued  to  increase,  particularly  under  DMITRI 
DONBKOI  0359-89).  IVAN  III  (1462-1505),  by 
acquiring  Tver,  Novgorod,  Rostov,  and  Vyatka, 
built  the  Great  Russian  state  and  threw  off  the 
Tatar  yoke  Under  the  rule  of  his  son,  VASTLY  III, 
grand  duke  of  Moscow  and  all  Russia,  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  Great  Russian  lands  vias  completed  and 
the  history  of  the  grand  duchy  became  that  of 
Russia 

Moscow  Art  Theatre,  world-famous  Russian  the- 
atrical organisation,  founded  m  1898  bt\  Con- 
stantin  Stanislavsky  and  Vladimir  Ivanovich  No- 
mirovich-Danchenko  In  this  rcpeitory  theater, 
actors  were  highly  trained,  plavs  were  chosen  for 
their  literary  merit,  and  scenery  and  costumes  were 
realistic  It  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the 
Russian  theater  and  upon  the  theaters  of  the  world 
The  Moscow  Art  Theatre  gained  fame  v,  hen  it  pro- 
duced the  plays  of  Chekhov,  whose  works  com- 
plemented its  theories  and  atmosphere  The  com- 
pany made  several  successful  tours  of  the  United 
States  See  Moscow  Art  Theatre  Plays  (od  byO  M 
Sayler,  1923);  O.  M  Sayler,  Inside  the  Moscow  Art 
Theatre  (1925),  Constantin  Stanislavsky,  My  Life 
M  Art  (1924);  V.  I  Nemirovich-Danchenko,  My 
Life  in  the  Russian  Theatre  (1936) 

Moscow  Basin,  lignite  basin,  central  European 
RSFSR  It  extends  in  an  arc  c  600  mi  long  NW, 
W,  and  SW  of  Moscow.  Its  reserves  are  estimated 
at  12,000,000,000  tons.  Its  coal  provides  fuel  for 
the  power  plants  of  Moscow  and  the  Moscow  indus- 
trial area 

Moscow  Conferences,  four  meetings  held  between 
1941  and  1945  at  Moscow,  RSFSR.  At  the  first 
conference  (Sept  -Oct ,  1941)  American  and  British 
representatives  laid  the  basis  for  LEND-I.KAHE  aid 
to  the  USSR  m  the  Second  World  War  The  second 
conference  (Oct ,  1943),  attended  by  the  American, 
British,  and  Russian  foreign  ministers,  resulted  in 
the  pledge  to  establish  a  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  peace  At  the  third 
Moscow  Conference  (Oct ,  1944)  Prime  Minister 
Winston  Churchill  and  Joseph  Stalin  discussed  the 
political  difficulties  of  Poland  and  agreed  on  armis- 
tice terms  for  Bulgaria  and  a  joint  policy  with 
respect  to  Yugoslavia  For  the  fourth  Moscow 
Conference  (Dec  ,  1945) ,  see  FOREIGN  MINISTERS, 
COUNCIL  of 

ttoseley,  Henry  Gwyn  Jeffreys  (m6*'l6)  1887-1915, 
---^-h  physicist,  grad.  Trinity  Coltege,  Oxford, 
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1910.  He  began  his  research  under  Ernest  Ruther- 
ford while  serving  as  lecturer  at  the  Univ  of 
Manchester  and  soon  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  research  Extending  the  work  of  Max  von  Lauo 
and  of  W  H  Bragg  and  W  L  Bragg  on  the  X-ray 
spectra  of  elements,  Mosoley  made  systematic 
studies  of  the  relation  between  tho  bright-line 
spectia  of  different  elements  He  found  that  the 
freqxiency  of  vibration  of  the  X  rays  emitted  by 
each  clement  when  bombarded  with  cathode  rays 
bore  a  simple  relationship  to  whole  ordinal  num- 
bers These  ordinal  numbers  are  the  atomic  num- 
bers, Moseley  concluded  that  tho  atomic  number 
is  equal  to  the  charge  on  the  nucleus  When  the 
elements  are  arranged  according  to  their  atomic 
numbers  the  sequence,  although  almost  the  same 
as  MendelejefT 's  arrangement  m  order  of  im  reasmg 
atomic  weight,  differs  slightly,  those  differences 
account  for  the  few  discrepancies  inherent  in  the 
MendelejefT  svstem  (see  PERIODIC  LAW)  The 
genius  of  Moselev's  work  wan  widely  recognized 
He  was  killed  at  Gallipoh  in  the  Fin>t  World  Wai 
Moselle  (mftzPl'),  department  (2,405  sq  mi  ,  pop 
622,145)  NE  Franco,  in  LORRAINE,  bordering  on 
Luxembourg  in  the  north  and  Germany  in  the  east 
and  drained  by  the  Moselle  river  METZ  is  the 
capital  Moselle  was  annexed  to  Goimany  (1871- 
1918)  and  again  briefly  m  the  Second  World  War 
Moselle  (mSzCl',  mu-,  Fr  moieT).  Ger  Mosd 
(mO'zul),  river,  320  mi  long,  E  Franco  and  W 
Germany  It  rises  in  the  Vosges  mts  and  winds 
generally  N  past  Epinal,  Toul,  Metz,  and  Thion- 
villo  Leaving  France,  it  forms  the  border  between 
the  grand  duchy  of  Luxembourg  and  Germany, 
then  enters  Germany,  passes  Trier,  and  cuts  be- 
tween tho  Eifol  and  the  Hunsrtlck  ranges  to  reach 
tho  Rhine  at  Coblenz  The  Gorman  section  of  the 
Moselle  valley  is  dotted  with  numerous  old  castles 
and  is  covered  with  celebrated  vmevards  It  is 
navigable  for  t  200  mi 

Mosera  (m5'soru),  unidentified  place,  S  Palestine, 
where  Aaron  died    Deut   106 
Moseroth  (mo'sSroth),  unidentified  desert  resting 

place  of  tho  Israelites  Num  33  30,31 
Moses  (mo'zls),  lawgiver  of  Israel,  tho  prophet  who 
led  his  people  out  of  bondage  in  Egypt  to  the  edge 
of  Canaan  The  Bible  narrative  is  the  source  of 
information  on  Moses*  life  As  an  infant  he  was 
divinely  protected,  and  as  a  young  man  he  ic- 
ceived  a  special  calling  at  the  burning  bush  Ex 
2-3  Moses  lived  m  constant  touch  with  God,  who 
guided  him  in  leading-  Israol  out  of  Egypt  and 
across  the  desert  God  promulgated  the  Law 
through  his  mouth,  not  only  the  Ten  Command- 
ments and  the  criminal  code,  but  the  whole  litur- 
gical law  as  well  In  his  old  age,  when  the  Hebrews 
were  at  tho  Jordan  ready  to  cross,  God  gave  Moses 
a  view  of  the  Pionmed  Land  from  Mt  Pisgah,  but 
ho  did  not  enter  it,  for  he  died  and  was  buried  in 
Moab  All  this  M  told  in  the  books  of  EXODUS, 
LEVITICUS,  NUMBERS,  and  DEUTERONOMY  The 
authorship  of  these  and  Genesis  (collectively  tho 
Pentateuch)  has  been  ascribed  to  Moses  since  ear- 
liest times,  hence  they  are  called  the  Books  of 
Moses  The  Law  ho  promulgated  is  called  tho 
Mosaic  law  Many  critics  deny  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  books,  and  some  even  consider  Moses  a 
mythical  figure  Moses,  one  of  the  great  names  of 
Hebrew  history,  is  referred  to  repeatedly  m  the 
Bible  Examples  of  eulogies  are  in  Ecclus  45  1-5, 
Heb  1123-29  Among  the  PSEUDEPIORAPHA  there 
is  an  Assumption  of  Moses  Among  artistic  work 
inspired  by  him  is  Michelangelo's  celebrated  ideal 
sculpture 

Moses,  Anna  Mary  Robertson,  I860-,  American 
painter,  known  as  Grandma  Moses,  b  Washington 
co  ,  N  Y  ,  self-taught  She  lived  the  arduous  life  of 
a  farmer's  wife,  first  m  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and 
later  at  Eagle  Bridge,  near  Hoosick  Falls,  N  Y 
When  she  was  in  her  70's  and  too  frail  to  do  hard 
work  she  began  to  paint  Hor  pictures,  called 
American  primitives,  simple,  gay  scenes  of  farm 
life,  struck  the  popular  fancy  and  became  widely 
known  through  prints  and  Christmas  cards  They 
have  such  subjects  as  Sugaiing-off,  Catching  the 
Thanksgiving  Turkey,  and  Thf  First  Skating  Soo 
Grandma  Moses,  American  Primitive  (ed  by  Otto 
Kalhr,  1946),  with  teproductions  of  40  paintings 
Moses,  Bernard,  1840- 1030,  American  historian,  b 
Burlington,  Conn  ,  grad  Univ  of  Michigan,  1870, 
Ph  D  Univ  of  Heidelberg,  1873  From  1870  until 
his  death  he  was  professor  of  history  and  political 
science,  actively  and  as  professor  emeritus,  'at  the 
Univ  of  California  He  served  on  the  U  S  Philip- 
pine Commission  (1900-1902)  and  m  1910  was 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Chile  on  a  special  mis- 
sion An  authority  on  the  colonial  era  of  Spanish 
America,  he  wrote  The  Establishment  of  Spanish 
Rule  in  America  (1898),  South  America  on  the  Eve 
of  Emancipation  (1908),  The  Spanish  Dependencies 
in  South  America  (2  vols  ,  1914),  and  The  Intellec- 
tual Background  of  the  Revolution  in  South  America, 
1810-1824  (1926) 

Moses,  Robert,  1888-,  New  York  city  park  commis- 
sioner (1934-),  b  New  Haven,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale 
(BA,  1909)  and  Oxford  (B  A ,  1911),  PhD 
Columbia,  1914.  He  was  appointed  (1919)  by 
Alfred  E.  Smith  to  the  committed  to  study  and 


revamp  New  York  state  government  machinery, 
became  (1924)  chairman  of  the  state  council  of 
parks,  and  served  (1927-28)  as  New  York  secre- 
tary of  state  until  disagreement  with  Gov.  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt  forced  him  from  that  position.  In 
1933  he  declined  the  Fusion  nomination  for  mayor 
of  New  York  city,  and  in  1934  he  was,  as  Republi- 
can candidate  for  governor,  defeated  by  Herbert 
H  Lehman  AB  park  commissioner  under  Mayor 
Fiorello  H  LaGuardia  and  Mayor  William  0'- 
Dwyer,  Moses  was  responsible  for  reorganizing  the 
department  of  parks  and  for  altering  the  face  of 
New  York  city  with  now  and  improved  highways, 
parks,  bridges,  and  beaches 

Mosinee  (mozInS'),  «tv  (pop  1,361),  central  Wis  , 
on  the  Wisconsin  and  SVv  ot  Wausau,  me  as  a  city 
1931  It  has  paper  mills 

Moskva  (muskva')t  river,  315  mi  long,  central 
Euiopean  RSFSR.  It  rises  in  the  hills  W  of  Mos- 
cow and  flows  generally  E  past  Mozhaisk,  Moscow, 
and  Kolomna  into  the  Oka  It  is  connected  with 
tho  Volga  by  the  Moscow  Canal  (80  mi  long),  com- 
pleted in  1037,  and  is  navigable  (April-Nov  )  from 
Moscow 

Moslem  (moz'ltim)  [Arabic  Jfuahm-one  who  sur- 
renders (himself  to  God),  an  agent  form  of  the  verb 
of  which  1st  AM  is  a  verbal  noun],  one  who  has  em- 
braced Islam,  a  follower  of  MOHAMMED  The  forms 
Muslim  and  Mussulman  have  also  appeared  m 
English  Moslems  are  also  called  Mohammedans 
Moslem  art  and  architecture.  The  nomadic  Moslems 
who,  in  the  7th  cent ,  conquered  the  lands  around 
tho  Mediterranean — Svna,  Egypt,  Mesopotamia, 
Armenia,  Persia,  North  Africa,  and  Spam — pos- 
sessed no  definite  building  style,  they  practiced  a 
merely  decorative  art  based  on  pure  ornament,  in 
which  naturalism  never  existed  Since  their  10- 
hgion  discouraged  tho  representation  of  all  living 
foims,  their  dewigners  produced  instead  a  superb 
scheme  of  purclv  geometrical  decoration  consisting 
chiefly  of  complox  interlacing  lines  Local  builders 
in  tho  now  tenitorieb,  however,  were  soon  pressed 
into  service,  and  the  local  stylos,  mainly  Christian 
— i  e  ,  Syrian,  Byzantine,  or  Coptic — were  used  as 
a  basis  on  which  the  great  mosques  evolved,  em- 
bod\mg  the  designers'  highest  artistic  talents 
Moslem  architecture  is  not  founded  on  a  great 
structural  system,  it  is,  rather,  a  stylo  whose  sur- 
face decorations  foun  its  most  impressive  element 
and  give  a  general  umt>  to  its  various  local  foims 
In  the  8th  cent  a  technique  of  monumental  build- 
ing arose  m  the  Moslem  world,  as  well  as  a  dis- 
tinctively Eastern  system  of  ornament,  chaiact^r- 
izod  by  tho  covering  of  large  unbroken  surfaces 
with  stucco  carvings  und  brilliant  polv  chrome  ce- 
ramics Important  mosques  were  built  aa  oarly  as 
the  7th  cent — the  mosque  of  Amr  at  Cauo,  tho 
great  mosque  of  Kairoau  in  North  Afucn,  and  the 
Dome  of  the  Kock  at  Jerusalem  To  the  8th  cent 
belong  tho  groat  mosque  of  Damascus  and  the 
largest  of  all  mosques,  that  lit  C6rdoba,  Spam,  lie- 
gun  in  780  with  the  establishment  of  the  Wostei  n 
caliphate  and  cnlaiged  m  the  10th  cent  Under  tho 
FatimitCH,  Egypt  became  tho  center  of  architec- 
tuial  activity,  and  heie,  in  tho  llth  cent  ,  tho  Pei- 
sian  dome  was  adopted  and  a  distinctive  U  pe  of 
tomb  mosque  was  developed,  culminating  at  Cairo 
in  the  mosques  of  Kitlaun  (1284),  of  Sultan  Hasan 
(1356),  and  of  Kait  Bey  (15th  cent)  Elaborate 
minarets  wore  built,  and  the  decoi alive  arts  were 
highly  developed,  especially  ceramics  and  stalactite 
work  This  flowering  of  the  Can  one  school  syn- 
chronized with  tho  culmination  of  tho  Moslem 
style  in  Spam  in  the  centuries  prior  to  the  expulsion 
(1492)  of  the  Moors  Examples  of  this  Spanish- 
Moresque  school  are  the  GIRALDA  tower  (c  1190), 
Seville,  several  alcazars  or  palaces  (see  ALCAZAR), 
and  the  palace  of  ALHAMBRA  (1248-1354),  Gra- 
nada, with  its  picturesque  courts  and  galleries,  un- 
surpassed in  tho  rich  juxtaposition  of  stuccoes, 
ceramics,  and  stalactites  Even  with  the  depai  ture 
of  the  Moors,  their  influence  on  Spam's  subsequent 
arts  continued  into  the  16th  cent  and  is  covered  bv 
the  term  MUDFTAU  Persia  brought  into  tho  Mos- 
lem woild  in  the  7th  cent  a  race  endowed  with  an 
independent  at  tutic  heritage — a  system  of  building 
pointed  arches  and  vaults  of  brick,  the  dome  on 
squmchos,  and  tho  use  of  colorful  tilos  for  surface 
decoration  Under  the  conquerors,  thorefoie,  the 
Persians  met  the  new  needs  with  their  own  equip- 
ment A  distinctive  MOSQUE  type  was  created,  the 
madrasah,  which  nerved  also  as  a  theological 
school  In  this  a  courtyard  is  surrounded  by  ai- 
oades,  and  upon  it  open  assembly  halls,  ono  in  the 
center  of  each  side  of  the  court  The  chief  hall  in 
domed,  for  this,  as  well  as  for  the  sepulchral  cham- 
bers of  the  founders,  the  bulbous  pointed  dome, 
narrowed  at  the  bottom,  is  the  distinctive  Peisiari 
type — most  extensively  used  from  the  13th  to  tho 
16th  cent.  The  primitive  colonnaded  prayer  halls 
were  replaced  in  tho  15th  and  16th  cent  by  large, 
square,  domed  chambers,  and  magnificent  poly- 
chrome tiles,  used  as  an  all-over  voneer  on  the  sur- 
faces of  walls,  domes,  and  vaults  both  inside  and 
put,  attained  a  splendor  of  color  and  design  rarely, 
if  ever,  surpassed.  Major  works  of  the  period  are 
the  Blue  Mosque  at  Tabriz  (1437-68),  sheathed 
with  incomparable  blue  tiles,  and  the  imperial 
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mosqtio  at  Isfahan  (1585-1612).  In  the  Moslem 
architecture  of  India,  Persian  influences  dominated 
even  the  native  traditions  inherited  from  Jam  and 
Buddhist  construction  This  is  clear  m  the  facades 
composed  of  lofty  niched  portals  Banked  by  mina- 
rets, as  well  as  in  the  use  of  bulbous  domes  and 
four-centered  pointed  arches,  although  the  tradi- 
tional Persian  tile  sheathing  is  largely  restricted  to 
interiors  Stone  and  white  marble  give  them  a  solid 
monumentalitv,  while  inlays  of  colored  stones  cre- 
ate rich,  flowing  arabesques,  best  seen  in  the  famed 
TAJ  MAHAI,  at  Agra  (1630)  The  Mogul  dynasty 
introduced  a  culminating  period  of  brilliant  work — 
the  mosque  (16th  cent )  of  Fatohpur  Sikri,  the 
tomb  of  Mahmud  Shah  at  Bijapur,  and  the  Pearl 
Mosque  (1646-53)  at  Agra  In  Turkey  the  estab- 
lished Byzantine  scheme  of  planning  and  domical 
construction,  as  seen  in  HAQIA  SOPHIA,  was  taken 
over  by  the  Seljuk  Turks  after  the  fall  (1453)  of 
Constantinople  Turkish  mosques  thus  use  the 
Bysantine  dome  on  pendcntives  buttressed  by  half 
domes  and  show  few  changes  other  than  the  addi- 
tion of  tall,  slender  minaret"!  on  exterior*  and  of 
Moslem  surface  adornment  in  the  vast  interiors 
The  style's  greatest  architect  was  Sinan,  who  built 
at  Constantinople  such  superb  monuments  as  the 
mosque  (1660-57)  of  Suleiman  I  and  the  huge 
mosque  (1608-14)  of  Ahmed  I  In  all  Moslem 
styles  the  arch  occurs  in  many  vanations,  reducible 
to  four  general  types — the  pointed,  used  chiefly  in 
Egypt,  the  ogee,  in  Persia  and  India,  the  multifoil, 
in  Spain  and  also  in  India,  and  the  horseshoe,  in 
Spain  and  North  Africa  Interlacing  arches  are  fea- 
tured in  Spanish  work,  the  horseshoe  and  multifoil 
types  being  sometimes  thus  combined,  and  stalac- 
tite arches  and  vaults  are  common  Distinct  archi- 
tectutal  types  wore  developed  in  mausoleums,  cara- 
vansaries, alcaisars,  fountains,  and  baths  (an  estab- 
lishment existed  in  every  community)  and  in 
dwelling  houses — the  arrangement  of  which  has 
been  preserved  to  the  present  In  these  protection 
fiorn  heat  and  the  insuring  of  pnvacy  arc  primary 
(onsideiations  Their  ornamentation  is  almost  ex- 
clusively internal,  with  ceramic  wainscots  and 
pavements  and  stucco  wall  cai  vmgs,  which  appear 
in  inner  courtyards  enclosing  fountains  and  in 
rooms  grouped  around  them  Houses  aie  flat- 
roofed,  with  blank  extenoi  walls  relieved  only  hv 
an  ornamented  doorway  and  bv  small,  closely  lat- 
ticed windows  Women's  quarters  are  segregated 
at  the  back  or  in  the  upper  story  In  all  forms  of 
Moslem  art,  ornament  tends  to  cover  the  surface, 
but  is  generally  organized  into  bands  and  panels, 
delicately  carved  in  low  relief  or  inlaid  in  contrast- 
ing tones  or  mateiials  Arms,  armor,  and  other 
metal  work,  especially  of  Cairo  and  Damascus, 
show  damascening,  chasing,  chiseling,  01  encrust- 
ing Pottery  is  rich  in  coloi  and  all-ovci  designs, 
and  ivory  has  been  much  used  for  inlays  and  carv- 
ing Ornament,  in  bhort,  is  the  renter  of  Moslem 
art  and  has  supplanted  all  the  other  possibilities 
offered  by  different  individual  techniques  Based 
on  the  arabesque,  intertwined  bands  and  the  flow- 
ing Arabic  script,  it  is  a  self-contained  world  of 
form,  tui  mng  every  matei  ml  to  its  own  uses  Texts 
from  the  Koran  formed  the  so-called  mnemonic 
ornament,  in  either  the  early  Kufic  or  the  later 
Italic  characters,  and  were  used  especially  in  tex- 
tile designs  Moslem  fabrics  and  rugs  are  of  excep- 
tional fineness  and  beauty  Lattico-woi  k  screens  of 
turned  wood,  in  house  facades,  projecting  bays,  and 
windows  and  at  drinking  fountains,  aie  particu- 
larly characteristic  The  galleues  of  Near  Eastern 
art  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  the  Saracenic 
Galleries  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  ex- 
hibit hue  collections  of  Moslem  art  objects  See 
M  8  Briggs,  Mukammadan  Architecture  in  Egypt 
and  Palestine  (1924),  M  S  Dimand,  Handbook  of 
Muhammadan  Art  (1947) 

Moslem  League,  political  organization  of  India, 
founded  1906  It  was  weak  until  1934  when  JIN- 
NAH  won  control  Few  candidates  of  the  Moslem 
League  won  office  in  the  elections  of  1936,  but  by 
1940  it  had  gained  such  power  that  it  demanded  the 
establishment  of  PAKISTAN  despite  the  opposition 
of  the  INDIAN  NATIONAL  CONGHFSS  In  the  Second 
World  War  the  Congress  was  banned,  but  the 
League  was  free  and  gained  stiength  Its  claim  to 
repiesent  the  Moslems  was  vindicated  when  it  won 
nearly  all  the  Moslem  vote  in  the  elections  of  1946 
In  1947  the  Congress  assented  to  the  cieation  of 
Pakistan 

Mosler,  Henry  (m5t'lui),  1841-1920,  American 
genre  painter,  b  New  York  city,  studied  with  J  H 
Beard  and  in  Dttsseldorf  He  served  as  art  cor- 
respondent for  Harper's  Weekly  in  the  Civil  War 
ana  later  lived  in  Paris,  where  ho  was  the  recipient 
of  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  His  works  in- 
clude Le  Retour,  the  first  American  painting  pur- 
chased for  the  Luxembourg  Museum,  Paris,  A 
Wedding  Feast  in  Brittany  (Metropolitan  Mus ) , 
Spinning  Girl  (Grenoble) ,  Saying  Grace  (Corcoran 
Gall ) ,  Wedding  Morning  (Sydney,  Australia,  Mus  ) , 
Rainy  Day  (Pa.  Acad  of  the  Fine  Aits),  and  Last 
Sacrament  (Polytechnic  Inst.,  Louisville  Kv ).  His 
son  and  pupil,  Gustavo  Henry  Mosler,  1875-1906, 
was  a  genre  and  portrait  painter  His  portrait  of 
Gov.  J  W.  Stewart  is  in  the  state  capitol  of  Ver- 
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mont,  and  The  Empty  Cradle  is  in  the  Toledo  Art 
Club. 

Motley,  Sir  Oswald  Ernald  (moz'16),  1896- ,  British 
fascist  leader  After  a  parliamentary  career  (1918- 
31)  as,  successively,  Conservative,  Independent, 
and  Labour  member,  Mosley  organized  (1932)  the 
British  Union  of  Fascists,  modeled  upon  the  Ger- 
man and  Italian  fascist  paities  Until  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War,  he  conducted  a 
speech-making  campaign  of  vilification  and  abuse, 
directed  largely  against  the  Jews  In  1940  Mosley 
and  his  wife  (the  former  Diana  Guinness,  sister  of 
Unity  Freeman-Mitfoid,  both  of  whom  had  been 
friends  of  Hitler)  were  interned  Thev  were  re- 
leased in  1943.  After  the  Second  World  War,  Mos- 
ley attempted  to  revive  his  movement 

mosque  (mosk),  building  for  worship  used  by  the 
Moslem  faith  Certain  mosques,  called  madrasahs, 
also  serve  as  religious  academies  Although  the 
early  Moslems  had  no  architectural  style  of  their 
own,  they  were  quick  to  learn  the  technique  of  con- 
quered peoples,  so  that,  with  the  spread  of  Islam, 
mosque  designs  came  to  vary  widely  m  different 
parts  of  the  Moslem  world  Nevertheless,  certain 
essential  elements,  which  appear  in  the  primitive 
mosques  and  derive  from  the  necessities  of  the  cult 
itself,  remain  reasonably  constant  The  first  of 
these,  the  maksoura  or  prayer  hall,  is  a  roofed  rec- 
tangle wider  than  it  is.  deep,  enclosed  by  walls  at 
the  back  and  ends  and  opening  on  the  front  to  a 
court  At  the  middle  of  the  long  wall  opposite  the 
entrance  is  the  mihrab  or  prayer  niche,  which  in- 
dicates the  direction  of  Mecca  Flanking  it  at  the 
right  stands  the  tall  mimbar  or  pulpit,  approached 
by  a  long  flight  of  stops  and  covered  by  a  high  pyra- 
midal or  domical  roof,  and  near  at  hand — m  later 
mosques — appeals  the dikka,  a  large  platform  raised 
on  arches,  from  which  prayers  and  services  are  read 
by  the  imam  Floors  are  covered  with  rugs  or  mat- 
ting, and  many  oil  lamps  hang  from  the  ceiling 
The  second  mam  element  is  a  large  rectangular 
court,  enclosed  by  high  walls  and  surrounded  on  its 
three  remaining  sides  by  arcaded  porticoes  In  ad- 
dition to  its  central  fountain  for  ceremonial  ablu- 
tions, it  sometimes  also  includes  the  tomb  of  the 
mosque's  founder  Finally,  the  cornei  s  of  the  court 
or  other  points  in  the  general  plan  are  often 
marked  by  tall  minarets  from  which  the  imam 
sounds  the  call  to  prayer  From  this  primitive  sort 
of  arcaded  or  colonnaded  mosque  five  regional  types 
arose  The  early  structures  of  the  first  school,  that 
of  Syria  and  Egypt,  follow  closely  the  primitive 
form,  as  in  the  mosque  (begun  642)  of  \mr  and 
that  (879)  of  Ibn  Tulun,  both  at  Cairo  The  first 
domical  mosque,  that  of  Omar  (6S7)  at  Jerusalem, 
perhaps  letter  known  as  the  Dome  of  the  Hock,  fol- 
lows an  octagonal  Byzantine  plan,  with  u  dome  en- 
tirely of  wood  Domed  mosques  were  not  com- 
monly built,  however,  until  some  six  centuries  later 
In  the  14th  cent  another  type  appeared,  in  which 
four  arms  roofed  with  pointed  vaults  form  a  cruci- 
form plan  about  the  central  court  The  arm  to- 
wards Mecca,  wider  and  deeper  than  the  others, 
contains  the  mihrab  The  finest  example  is  the 
great  mosque  (1356)  of  Sultan  Hasan  at  Cairo  Tho 
second  or  Moorish  school,  that  of  North  Africa  and 
Spam,  clung  to  the  primitive  t\  pe,  as  in  the  African 
mosque  of  Kuitwan  (late  7th  cent  )  The  more  im- 
portant structure  at  ("6rdoba,  Spain,  was  begun  in 
780  and  enlaiged  in  the  10th  cent  until  its  pravei 
hall,  with  16  lows  of  columns  and  aiches,  occupied 
an  area  gi  eater  than  that  of  any  Christian  church 
It  became  the  cathedral  of  Cdrdoba  m  1238 
Mosques  of  the  third  regional  type,  the  Persian, 
inherited  the  Sassaman  vaulting  tradition  and  sur- 
face decoration  with  gorgeous  ceramics  Thev  thus 
possess  a  very  distinctive  character  in  their  pointed 
bulbous  domes,  lofty  pointed  portals,  and  magnifi- 
cent polychrome  tiles  In  the  15th  and  16th  cent 
the  colonnaded  prayer  halls  were  loplaced  by  large, 
square,  domed  interiors,  sometimes  surrounded  by 
lower  vaulted  side  aisles,  as  in  the  Blue  Mosque  at 
Tabriz  (1437-68)  This  structure,  of  essentially 
Byzantine  plan,  is  sheathed  with  incomparable 
blue  ceramics  The  imperial  mosque  at  Isfahan 
(1685-1612)  had  four  impressive  porticoes  on  the 
court,  and  its  main  prayer  hall,  crowned  by  a  bulb- 
ous dome  and  with  a  porch  having  an  enormous 
pointed  arch  flanked  by  slender  minarets,  repre- 
sents the  climax  of  Persian  mosque  design  When 
the  Turks  took  Constantinople  (1453)  and  con- 
verted the  great  Byzantine  Church  of  HAGIA  SO- 
PHIA to  use  as  a  mosque,  they  employed  it  as  a 
model  for  the  fourth  school  of  Islamic  religious 
structures  To  the  great  open  typo  of  Hagia  So- 
phia's plan,  with  its  dominant  dome,  they  added 
smaller  domes,  half  domes,  buttresses,  and  mina- 
rets and,  using  Persian  tiles  and  rather  garish 
painted  decoration  for  interiors,  achieved  at  Con- 
stantinople such  superb  monuments  as  the  mosque 
(1550-57)  of  Suleiman  I,  the  Magnificent,  by  the 
architect  Sman  and  the  huge  Ahmediyeh  mosque 
(1608-14)  of  Ahmed  I.  Indian  mosques,  the  fifth 
regional  group,  betray  their  Persian  origin  in  the 
prevalence  of  bulbous  domes,  round  minarets,  and 
great  portals  with  pointed  arches,  although  the  tra- 
ditional Persian  tile  sheathing  is  largely  restricted 
to  interiors.  The  use  of  stone  and  marble  for  exte- 
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nors,  however,  lends  them  a  solid  monumentally 
rarely  seen  in  other  Moslem  styles,  while  colored 
stones  inlaid  against  the  white  marble  add  touches 
of  vivid  beauty.  During  the  Mogul  dynasty,  par- 
ticularly under  the  brilliant  reign  of  Shah  Jehan 
(1627-58),  mosques  of  surprising  grandeur  were 
erected  Among  the  finest  Mogul  examples  are  the 
huge  mosque  with  its  superb  domes  and  entrance  at 
Fatehpur  Sikri  (1556-1605);  the  throe-domed  Pearl 
Mosque  at  Agra  (1646-53),  famous  for  its  simple 
plan  and  delicate  inlays,  and  the  Jama  Masjid 
[great  mosquel  at  Delhi,  the  largest  in  India,  to 
which  the  characteristic  Indian  beam  construction 
and  lavish  use  of  colored  marbles  give  a  tone  essen- 
tially non-Moslem 

Mosquera,  Tomis  Cipriano  de  (Wmas'  sSprSa'  nO  da 
mfwka'ra),  1798-1878,  Colombian  general  and 
president  Ho  first  earned  notice  by  his  service  in 
the  war  against  Spain  As  president  (1845-49),  he 
began  as  a  conservative,  but  became  more  liberal, 
sponsoring  numerous  reforms  and  encouraging  the 
nation's  material  growth  After  the  conservatives 
gained  control  in  1856,  Mosquera  led  a  successful 
revolt  (1860-62)  which  resulted  (1863)  in  a  federal- 
ist United  States  of  Colombia  He  served  as  pro- 
visional president  until  1864  Domineering,  un- 
scrupulous, and  violently  emotional,  he  was  feared 
and  mistrusted  even  by  his  adherents,  but  he  was  a 
vigorous  leader  Although  again  elected  (1866) 
president,  he  was  imprisoned  (1867),  tried,  and 
banished  He  went  to  Peru,  but  returned  later  to 
become  govern  01  and  senator  of  Cauca. 

Mosquitia   see  MOSQUITO  COAST 

mosquito  (muskc'to),  insect  of  the  fly  family  found 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  Only  the  female 
pierces  the  skin,  injects  some  of  its  own  salivary 
fluid,  and  sucks  the  blood  of  humans  and  of  many 
wild  and  domestic  animals  The  males,  and  in 
some  species  the  females,  feed  on  plant  juices 
Usually  the  eggs  are  laid  in  stagnant  water  The 
larva,  or  wiggler,  has  an  air  tube  near  the  end  of  the 
abdomen  which  is  held  at  the  surface  of  the  water 
to  receive  air,  supplementing  the  work  of  the  gills 
The  pupa  is  also  aquatic  and  active  It  has  air 
tubes  on  the  thorax  In  temperate  regions  the  bite 
of  the  common  house  mosquito  of  the  genus  Culex 
is  irritating,  but  in  the  S  United  States  and  in  the 
tropics  members  of  this  genus  are  among  those 
which  carry  filariasis  Many  species  of  Anopheles 
mosquitoes  can  y  the  parasites  which  cause  malaria 
Yellow  fevei,  jungle  yellow  fever,  and  dengue  or 
bi  cakbone  fe\  or,  which  are  believed  to  be  caused  by 
viruses,  are  transmitted  by  the  Aedes  mosquito 
See  bulletins  of  the  U  S  Dept  of  Agriculture 

Mosquito  Coast  or  Mosquitia  (musk£'t€u,  moskeW 
a),  region,  east  coast  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras 
Never  exactly  delimited,  it  is  a  belt  c  40  mi  wide 
extending  fiom  the  SAN  JUAN  river  N  into  NE 
Honduras  The  temtory  13  sultry  and  swampy, 
rising  to  low  hills  m  the  west  English  and  Dutch 
buccaneers  pre>ed  on  Spanish  shipping  from 
coastal  bases,  and  English  loggers  exploited  the 
forest  products  Banana  culture,  developed  m 
recent  times,  has  suffeied  from  leaf  blight  The 
name  is  derived  ftom  the  Mosquito  or  Miskitto 
Indians,  remnants  of  the  CHOROTEQA,  over  whom 
Great  Britain  established  a  protective  kingdom  at 
BLUKFIFI  DS  in  Ib78  Importation  of  Jamaican 
Negroes  to  increase  the  labor  supply  resulted  in 
racial  mixt  ure  British  dominance  of  the  region  and 
of  the  BAY  ISLANDS  continued,  and  in  1848  the 
British  claimed  and  took  SAN  JUAN  DEL  NORTHS  to 
offset  U  S  interest  in  a  transisthmian  route  to 
California  Nicaragua  protested  the  seizure  The 
CL  \YTON-BUL\VLH  THIRTY  (1850)  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  checked  British 
expansion,  but  relinqmshment  of  the  coast  was  de- 
laved  until  a  separate  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Nicaragua  (I860),  which  established  the  autonomy 
of  the  so-called  Mosquito  Kingdom  In  1894  Jos6 
Santos  ZELAYA  ended  the  anomalous  position  of  the 
territory  by  forcibly  incorporating  it  into  Nicara- 
gua The  northern  part,  however,  is  still  claimed 
by  Honduras 

Moss  (m6s),  city  (pop  17,415),  co  seat  of  Ostfold 
co  ,  SE  Norway,  oil  the  east  shore  of  the  Oslo 
Fjord  It  has  important  shipyards,  sawmills,  iron 
foundries,  and  various  manufactures  It  also  is  a 
seaside  resort  Here  on  Aug  14,  1814,  the  conven- 
tion establishing  personal  union  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  was  signed 

moss,  any  species  of  the  class  Musci,  small  plants  of 
world-wide  distribution  \Ithough  usually  of  deli- 
cate appearance,  they  aie  extremely  hardy,  growing 
almost  anywhere  except  in  the  ocean  Mosses  are 
often  evergreen  and  may  be  creeping  or  erect,  they 
range  in  sue  from  nearly  microscopic  to  several  feet 
m  length  (sphagnum)  The  fertilised  egg  cell  on  the 
moss  plant  gives  rise  to  a  capsule  containing  the 
spores  The  spores  of  common  mosses  on  germinat- 
ing produce  green  filaments  from  which  arise  buds 
that  develop  into  the  moss  plant  Mosses  are  of 
value  chiefly  in  paving  the  way  for  higher  plants  in 
barren  habitats,  but  SPHAGNUM  or  peat  moss  has 
other  important  uses  Leafy  liverworts  are  easily 
confused  with  mosses  but  they  commonly  have  a 
flattened  appearance  not  seen  m  many  mosses 
Plants  sharing  the  name  of  moss  but  not  related 
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MOSS  AGATB 

include  the  flowering  moss  or  PTXHB,  CLUB  MOM, 
RKINDEEB  MOBS,  and  SPANISH  MOSS.    See  E    M. 
Dunham,  How  to  Know  the  Mosses  (1916);  A.  J. 
Grout,  M oases  w\tfi  a  Hand-Lew  (1924). 
most  agate:  see  AOATB. 

Mossamedea  (mSsa'mudes),  town  (pop  23,000),  8 
Angola,  a  port  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  founded 
1840    It  w  the  terminus  of  a  railroad  to  the  fertile 
interior    Fish  products  are  exported 
Moscel   Bay   (rao'sul),  town    (pop    8.075),   Cape 
Prov  ,  Union  of  South  Afru  a,  a  port  on  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  was  founded  (1501)  by  the  Portuguese  and 
has  an  early  16th-centur\  church 
MOM  Point,  city  (pop   3,042),  extreme  8E  Miss., 
near  Pascagoula  A  paper  mill  is  here 

Most,  Johann  Joseph  (mast),  1846-1906,  anarchist, 
b.  Augsburg,  Germany  A  bookbinder  by  trade,  he 
became  editor  of  Socialist  papers  in  Germany  and 
Austria.  His  publications  were  suppressed,  and  for 
his  public  denunciation  of  religion,  patriotism,  and 
the  accepted  moral  standard  he  was  frequently 
imprisoned  After  serving  (1874-78)  in  the  German 
Reichstag,  he  removed  to  Franco  and  then  to 
England  His  anarchistic  views  led  to  his  expulsion 
from  Kngland  He  then  (1882)  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  where  after  the  assassination  of 
President  McKmloy  he  was  imprisoned  for  alleged 
sedition 

Most  (m6st),  Ger  BrUx  (bniks),  city  (pop  23,077), 
N  Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia  The  center  of  a  lig- 
nite baton,  it  has  also  a  ceramic  industry 

MosUert,  Jan  (yan'  mo 'start),  c  1475-c  1566, 
Dutch  painter  of  portraits  and  religious  scenes.  He 
was  long  associated  with  Margaret  of  Austria  and 
may  have  been  employed  by  her  as  court  painter 
He  was  commissioned  to  do  several  altarpteces,  one 
of  which  is  in  Brussels  His  work  is  also  in  tollec- 
tions  in  Amsterdam,  London,  and  Vienna 

Mostaganem  (mS'staganem'),  city  (pop  50,403), 
NW  Algeria,  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
It  was  founded  m  the  Hth  cent  and  reached  its 
commercial  height  in  the  16th  cent  under  the 
Turks  Its  population  had  declined  to  c  3,000  when 
the  French  arrived  m  1833  There  are  exports  of 
wine,  grams,  meat,  and  wool 

Mostar  (md'star),  city  (pop  23,239),  Bosnia  and 
Herccgovina,  Yugoslavia,  on  the  Neretna  river  and 
8W  of  Sarajevo  It  is  the  largest  citv  of  Herce- 
govina,  the  see  of  an  Orthodox  and  of  a  Catholic 
bishop,  and  an  agricultural  market  center  First 
mentioned  in  1442,  it  has  retained  many  mementos 
of  the  Turkish  period 

most-favored-nation  clause,  provision  m  commer- 
cial treaties  that  the  signatory  will  enjov  benefits 
equal  to  those  accorded  to  any  other  state  The 
purpose  of  such  clauses  is  to  insure  equal  commer- 
cial opportunities,  espec  lally  with  regard  to  free- 
dom of  investment  and  beneficial  tariff  arrange- 
ments In  some  cases  the  clause  is  unilateral,  i  e  , 
only  one  of  the  two  signatories  is  to  receive  inost- 
favored-nation  treatment,  bilateral  clauses  arc 
more  common  today  Until  recent  yeais  many 
nations  of  the  Far  East  were  bound  to  Western 
states  by  unilateral  clauses 

Mosul  (mo'sul,  mosool'),  city  (pop  c  70,000),  N 
Iraq,  on  the  Tigris  river,  opposite  the  rums  of 
NINEVEH  and  15  mi  S  of  Tope  Gawra  Mosul  is 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Arabs,  and  the  surrounding 
region  is  peopled  by  Kurds  It  became  (c  750)  the 
chief  citv  of  N  Mesopotamia  It  was  the  seat  of 
independent  dynasties  in  the  10th  and  llth  cent. 
Its  walls  resisted  sieges  by  Saladin  and  Nadu- 
Tamerlane  spared  it  and  repaired  the  picturesque 
pontoon  bridge  across  the  Tigris  It  was  occupied 
by  the  British  a  few  days  after  the  close  of  the 
First  World  War  and  was  formally  renounced  by 
Turkey,  in  the  face  of  united  European  insistence, 
in  1926  There  are  numerous  mosques  and  several 
churches  of  the  Assyrians  (Nestonan  Christians) 
The  city  was  once  known  for  fine  cotton  goods 
called  muslins  from  its  name  Today  it  produces 
excellent  metalware  In  the  vicinity  of  Mosul  are 
extensive  oil  fields  leased  to  American  and  British 
companies 

Motagua  (mdta'gwa,  motft'wa),  river,  c  250  mi 
long,  rising  m  8  central  Guatemala  and  flowing  NE 
to  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  the  longest  river  within 
Guatemala  Some  of  the  banana  plantations  of  the 
United  Fruit  Company  are  in  this  valley  The 
Motagua  is  also  called  the  Rfo  Grande,  particularly 
m  its  upper  reaches 

Motala  (mdo'ta'la),  town  (pop  0,300)  Ostergotland 
co  ,  8  central  Sweden,  on  Vattern  Lake  It  is  the 
site  of  a  large  power  plant  and  of  a  powerful  radio 
station. 

motet  (mflteV),  name  for  the  outstanding  type  of 
musical  composition  of  the  13th  cent  and  for  a 
different  type  which  originated  in  the  Renaissance 
The  13th-century  motet,  a  creation  (c.1200)  of  the 
school  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  was  a  polyphonic 
composition  based  on  a  TENOR  which  was  a  frag- 
ment of  plain  song  (or,  later,  of  any  type  of  melody, 
sacred  or  secular)  arranged  in  a  brief,  reiterated 
rhythmic  pattern  called  an  or  do.  Its  original  text, 
sometimes  only  a  word  or  two,  was  kept,  but  the 
tenor  may  have  been  played  on  instruments.  The 
second  part,  called  motetusttromFr, mot- word],  had 
its  own  text,  usually  sacied  and  in  Latin,  but  by  the 


1882 

second  half  of  the  century  sometimes  secular  and 
in  French  The  third  voice,  the  triplum,  had  still 
another  text,  and  very  often  the  motet  combined 
a  triplum  which  was  a  French  love  song  and  a 
motetua  which  was  a  Latin  hymn  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  The  outgrowth  of  this  early  motet  was  the 
isorhythmic  motet  of  the  late  13th  and  the  14th 
cent  It  employed  a  recurring  rhythmic  pattern 
called  a  totea,  longer  than  an  orao  and  not  restricted 
to  the  tenor  part  Of  the  23  extant  motets  of  Guil- 
laume  de  Maohaut  (o  1300-c  1377),  an  outstanding 
14th-century  composer,  20  are  isorhythnuo.  Iso- 
rhythmio  technique  was  not  confined  to  the  motet 
and  persisted  into  the  early  16th  cent  The  Renais- 
sance motet  had  but  one  text,  m  Latin,  and  was  a 
polyphonic,  unaccompanied  composition,  it  had 
usually  from  four  to  six  voices  and  was  free  from  the 
13th-century  rhythmic  rigidity.  Cultivated  by  com- 
posers of  the  Flemish  school,  it  had  spread  through- 
out Euiope  by  the  middle  of  the  loth  cent.  Out- 
standing composers  are  Josqum  des  Pres  and 
Orlando  di  Lasso  of  the  Flemish  school ,  the  Italians 
Andrea  Gabrioli,  Giovanni  Gabneli,  and  Pales- 
trma,  the  Spaniard  Toinaa  Luis  de  Victoria,  and 
the  Englishmen  Thomas  Tallw  and  William  Byrd 
In  the  baroque  era  the  greatest  motets  were  written 
in  Germany  to  German  texts  The  Symphontae 
Sacrae  of  Heinnch  Schttti  include  many  motets  in 
various  styles,  with  the  addition  of  solo  voices  and 
instrumental  accompaniment  The  peak  is  reached 
in  the  six  motets  of  Bach,  one  of  which  has  organ 
accompaniment  Since  Bach's  time  the  term  motet 
hast  been  applied  to  almost  any  kind  of  sacred 
choral  polyphony  but  usually  refers  to  unaccom- 
panied Latin  motets  for  use  in  Roman  Catholic 
services  Many  anthems  in  English,  however,  have 
been  designated  motets  by  their  composers 

moth,  any  of  the  group  of  insects  which,  with  the 
BUTTERFLY  group,  makes  up  the  order  Lepidop- 
tera  The  pupa  of  most  motlis  is  protected  by  a 
covering  or  cocoon,  in  which  a  leaf  is  sometimes 
enclosed  and  which  is  often  made  largely  of  silk 
Some  moths  pupate  underground  The  cocoon  of 
the  domesticated  silkworm  moth  is  the  source  of 
silk  of  commercial  value  Among  the  large  and 
beautiful  moths  in  America  are  the  pale  green  luna 
moth,  the  cecropia,  the  promethoa,  and  the  poly- 
phemus  moths  Great  damage  is  done  in  the  larva 
stage  by  many  moths,  e  g  ,  CODLING  MOTH,  GYPSY 
MOTH,  CLOTHES  MOTH,  and  CUTWORM  See  W  J 
Holland,  The  Moth  Book  (1914) 

Mother  Carey's  chicken,  name  popular^  applied  to 
several  species  of  PETREL,  but  oupoc  tally  to  the 
storm  or  stormy  petrel 

Mother  Goose,  name  associated  with  nursery 
rhymes  Most  English  nursery  rhymes,  including 
"Jack  and  Jill,"  "Simple  Simon,"  and  "Little  Jack 
Homer,"  have  been  ascribed  to  Mother  Goose 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute 
Some  trace  it  to  a  French  collection  of  tales  by 
Charles  Perrault  (1697)  which  had  the  subtitle 
Contes  de  ma  mere  Loye  [tales  of  Mother  Goose  1 
This  name  has  in  turn  neen  traced  to  Queen  Goose- 
foot,  the  mother  of  Charlemagne  and  a  patron  of 
children  Others  claim  an  American  origin  in 
Mother  Goose's  Melodies,  published  1719  in  Boston 
by  Thomas  Fleet,  whose  mother-in-law  was  said 
to  be  Elizabeth  Vergoose  A  collection  of  Mother 
Goose  rhymes  was  published  bv  John  Newbery 
in  London  in  1765  The  subject  matter  of  the 
rhymes  has  been  linked  by  some  scholars  to  actual 
events  in  English  political  history  See  A  E 
Moore,  Literature  Old  and  New  for  Children  (1934) 

Mother  Lode,  belt  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  central 
Calif  ,  along  the  western  foothills  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  The  term  is  sometimes  limited  to  a  strip 
c  70  mi  long  and  1  to  6^$  rni  wide,  running  NW 
from  Manposa  Popularly  it  is  used  to  mean  the 
gold-bearing  area  E  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaqum  rivers  and  W  of  the  Sierra  The  discovery 
of  gold  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  American  led  to 
the  1848  gold  rush  Mark  Twain  and  Bret  Harte 
helped  make  the  Mother  Lode  famous  See  Joseph 
Henry  Jackson,  Anybody's  Gold  (1941) 

mother-of-pearl  or  nacre  (na'kur),  the  iridescent 
substance  which  forms  the  lining  of  the  shells  of 
some  fresh- water  and  some  salt-water  mollusks 
Like  the  PEARL  it  is  a  secretion  of  the  mantle  com- 
posed of  alternate  layers  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
oonchiolin.  Among  the  chief  sources  are  the  pearl 
oyster  found  in  warm  and  tropical  seas  chiefly  in 
the  Orient,  the  fresh-water  pearl  mussel  which 
lives  in  many  rivers  of  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope, and  the  abalone  of  California,  Japan,  and 
other  Pacific  regions  Mother-of-pearl  is  used  for 
buttons,  for  knife  handles,  for  inlay  work,  and  for 
many  other  purposes 

Motherwell,  William,  1797-1835,  Scottish  poet  and 
journalist  His  collection  of  ballads,  Minstrelsy 
Ancient  and  Modern  (1827),  contains  a  fine  historical 
introduction.  His  well-known  "Jeanie  Morrison" 
is  m  Poems,  Narrative  and  Lyrical  (1832) 

Motherwell  and  Wishaw  (wl'sho),  burgh  (1931  pop 
64,710;  1948  estimated  pop  70,624).  Lanarkshire, 
Scotland,  on  the  Clyde  and  8E  of  Glasgow.  The 
two  parts  of  the  burgh  were  officially  united  in 
1920  In  a  region  of  coal  and  iron,  the  town  has  an 
important  steel  industry.  Other  manufactures  in- 


clude electrical  equipment,  boilers,  and  hosiery  and 
(at  Wishaw)  chocolate,  railroad  equipment,  and 
cement. 

motion.  When  a  body  is  in  the  act  of  changing  its 
position  in  relation  to  some  other  body,  it  is  said  to 
be  m  motion  with  respect  to  that  other  body  For 
example,  a  train  is  in  motion  when  it  is  changing 
ita  position  with  respect  to  the  earth.  If,  however, 
motion  is  to  be  considered  as  relative,  it  should  bo 
possible  to  advance  logic  ally  the  apparently  para- 
doxical statement  that  a  body  can  be  in  motion  and 
at  rest  at  one  and  the  same  time,  for  although  such 
a  body  might  be  in  motion  (changing  its  position) 
with  respect  to  some  one  other  body,  it  might  also 
be  at  rest  (not  changing  its  position)  with  respect 
to  still  another  body  That  such  a  condition  is 
possible  is  illustrated  by  the  example  of  a  man  seat- 
ed in  a  moving  automobile,  this  man  is  in  motion 
with  respect  to  the  earth,  but  at  the  same  time  at 
rest  with  respect  to  the  automobile  A  body  may  be 
in  motion  with  respect  to  two  or  more  other  bodies 
at  one  time.  Bodies  m  motion  on  the  earth  are  also 
in  motion  with  respect  to  the  ether  through  which 
the  earth  is  moving  (if  the  ether  is  held  to  be  sta- 
tionary or  not  moving  at  the  same  velocity  as  the 
earth)  It  follows,  then,  that  the  relative  motion  of 
two  bodies  depends  upon  their  relative  speedn 
(velocities)  through  space  Two  bodies  moving  at 
the  same  rate  of  speed,  or  velocity,  through  spaw 
would  be  at  rest  with  respect  to  each  other,  while 
two  bodies  moving  at  different  velocities  would  bo 
in  motion  with  respect  to  each  other,  one  body 
being  considered  to  be  in  motion  and  the  other  at 
rest  Although  the  movement  of  the  stars  aiui 
planets  was  observed  bv  the  ancients  and  although 
Copernicus  some  1,200  vears  later  deduced  the 
movement  of  the  earth  and  Galileo  still  later  m  the 
16th  cent,  made  his  famous  investigations  of  the 
relative  speeds  of  falling  bodies,  it  was  not  until 
Newton  brought  forward  his  Pnntnpta,  that  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  a  consideration  of  the  rela- 
tive motions  of  all  bodien  Newton's  laws  of  motion 
hold  that  (1)  a  bodv  lenwwns  in  a  state  of  rest  or  of 
uniform  motion  in  a  stiaight  line  unless  compelled 
by  some  external  fotce  acting  upon  it  to  change 
that  state,  (2)  a  change  in  MOMENTUM  is  propor- 
tional to  the  force  causing  the  change  and  takc<» 
place  in  the  direction  in  which  the  force  is  acting, 
or  the  increase  or  decrease  in  velocity  is  propoi- 
tional  to  the  force,  and  (3)  to  oveiy  action  there  is 
always  an  equal  and  opposite,  or  contrary,  reaction 
These  three  laws  (and  also  that  of  universal 
OBAVITATION)  have  served  and  continue  to  serve 
as  the  basic  principles  of  dynamics,  maintaining 
their  position  of  fundamental  importance  through 
the  subsequent  times  of  new  discovery  and  hj- 
pothesis  which  led  to  Einstein's  theory  of  RELA- 
TIVITY 

motion  pictures   see  MOV  i  NO  PICTURES. 

motive  nr  motif  (mot§f')>  in  music,  a  theme  ex- 
pressed m  a  short  phrase  or  passage  and  repeated  or 
elaborated  throughout  the  composition  The  term 
is  usually  used  synonymously  with  FIGURE  A 
special  kind  of  motive  is  the  leitmotiv  or  leitmotif, 
wherein  a  character  or  a  dramatic  idea  is  repic- 
sented  throughout  an  opera  by  one  or  more  mo- 
tives The  leitmotiv  technique  is  almost  as  old  s-> 
opera  itself,  but  its  most  extensive  application  i« 
found  in  Wagner's  works 

Motley,  John  Lothrop  (m6t'le),  1814-77,  American 
historian  and  diplomat,  b  Dorchester,  Mas3 . 
grad  Harvard,  1831  He  made  an  extended  stud\ 
tour  of  Europe  before  his  marriage  in  1837  Author 
of  two  novels  concerning  Thomas  MORTON — 
Morton's  Hope  (1839)  and  Merry  Mount  (1849)— a« 
well  as  a  number  of  articles  for  the  North  American 
Review,  he  began  (c  1847)  to  study  the  history  of 
the  Netherlands  The  resultant  book,  The  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic  (3  vols ,  1856),  achieved  a 
success  both  with  scholars  and  with  the  public, 
although  it  paid  small  attention  to  economic  or 
social  matters  and  displayed  the  author's  dwhko 
of  Roman  Catholicism  History  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  a  work  of  greater  scope,  was  published 
in  four  volumes  (1861-68),  and  his  last  work,  The 
Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Barneveld,  appeared  m 
1874.  Motley  spent  a  short  period  in  1841  as  secre- 
tary of  the  U  8.  legation  at  8t  Petersburg  and 
later  was  minister  to  Austria  (1861-67)  President 
Ulysses  3  Grant  appointed  him  minister  to  Great 
Britain  m  1869,  but  difficulties  arising  from  Mot- 
ley's tendency  to  ignore  the  instructions  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Hamilton  FISH  (1808-93)  and  from 
Grant's  animosity  toward  his  sponsor  and  friend, 
Charles  SUMNER,  caused  him  to  be  relieved  of  hw 
post  in  1870  See  O  W  Holmes,  John  Lothrop 
Motley  a  Memoir  (1879),  G.  W.  Curtis,  ed.,  The 
Correspondence  of  John  Lothrop  Motley  (1889), 
John  Lothrop  Motley  and  Hu  Family  (ed.  by  his 
daughter,  Susan  M.  Mildmay,  and  Herbert  S. 
Milamay,  1910). 

Moton,  Robert  Rnisa  (m&'tun),  1867-1940,  Amer- 
ican Negro  educator,  b.  Amelia  co.,  Va.,  grad 
Hampton  Institute,  1890.  He  was  commandant 
there  from  1800  until  he  succeeded  Booker  T 
Washington  as  principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute  m 
1915,  later  becoming  president.  He  retired  in  1935. 
Moton  served  aa. presidential  adviser  on  Negro 
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affairs  and  was  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Education  and  chairman  of  the 
commission  on  education  in  Haiti  (1930)  For  his 
achievement  in  the  fields  of  Negro  advancement 
and  race  relations,  he  received  the  Harmon  award 
in  1930  and  the  Bpingarn  medal  in  1932  Motori 
wrote  Racial  Good  Witt  (1016),  his  autobiography, 
Finding  a  Way  Out  (1920) ,  and  What  the  Negro 
Thinks  (1929). 

motor,  electric,  machine  for  transforming  electrical 
energy  into  mechanical  energy  In  this  respect  it 
is  the  reverse  of  the  electric  GENERATOR,  al- 
though it  is  based  fundamentally  upon  the  same 
general  principle  The  electric  motor  consists,  es- 
sentially, of  a  fixed  member,  or  frame,  and  a  revolv- 
ing member  The  frame  is  commonly  of  cast  iron 
and  is  fitted  with  lugs  for  attachment  to  a  rigid 
support.  It  appears,  in  general,  m  the  form  of  a 
hollow  cylinder  which  has  extensions  at  each  end  to 
accommodate  bearings  Within  it  are  the  field  coils, 
which  consist  of  copper  conductors  wound  through 
or  about  iron  parts  so  as  to  produce  a  magnetic 
field  of  force  (see  MAGNETISM)  through  the  internal 
part  of  the  cylindrical  frame  The  revolving  mem- 
ber consists  of  the  ABMATURIB,  which  is  commonly 
cylindrical  m  form  and  is  mounted  on  a  shaft  rest- 
ing m  the  bearings  of  the  frame  The  interaction 
between  the  magnetic  poles  (the  fields  of  force) 
produces  rotation  of  the  armature  which  is  free  to 
revolve  and  which  is  connected  to  the  driving  gear 
through  the  shaft  Electric  motors  are  commonly 
classified  according  to  the  type  of  electric  current 
by  which  they  are  driven,  i  e  ,  as  direct-current 
(DC)  or  alternating-current  (\C)  motor*  Direct  - 
current  motors  are  further  distinguished  according 
to  whether  the  armature  and  the  field  coils  are  con- 
nected in  series  or  in  parallel,  whether  they  are 
series-wound  or  shunt-wound,  some  motors  are  a 
combination  of  both  Alternating-current  motors 
are  classified  on  the  basis  of  tho  type  of  alternating 
current  used,  as  single-phase,  two-phase,  three- 
phase,  and  multiphase  One  tyi>e  of  motor,  the 
universal  motor,  can  be  employed  for  either  direct 
or  alternating  current  and  is  used  widely  to  drive 
small  portable  machines  in  which  not  morn  than 
one  horsepower  is  required  Their  efficiency  is, 
however,  not  high  Motors  used  where  dust,  mois- 
ture, acid,  or  fumes  are  present  are  totally  enclosed 
In  cases  where  wide  variation  of  running  speed  is 
required,  direct-current  motors  are  usually  em- 
ployed Some  of  the  vanable-«|>eed,  alternating- 
current  motors  have  speeds  ranging  from  600  to 
3,600  revolutions  per  minute  Speed  reduction  is 
obtained  by  varying  the  size  of  the  pulleys  used  ot 
by  so-called  speed-reduction  unit*,  which  are  em- 
ployed largely  in  cases  where  the  motor  is  direc  tly 
coupled  to  the  driven  machine  Electric  motors 
are  rated  according  to  the  horsepower  they  develop 

motorboat,  small  vessel  propelled  by  a  gasoline 
engine  or  other  tvpe  of  iNTERNAt-rowBnfmoN 
FNOIWE  There  are  various  tvpes-  open  launches, 
outboard  runabouts,  racing  boats,  cruisers,  auxil- 
iaries, tunnel  boats,  hydroplane  boats,  motor  life- 
boats, and  aerial-propelled  boats  Motorboat 
hulls  arc  usually  of  mahogany,  oak,  or  other  hard 
wood  Thev  mav  be  carvel-  or  clinker-built 
Motor  boats  50  ft  or  more  in  length  frequently 
have  hulls  of  steel  plate  The  introduction  of  the 
outboard  motor  opened  up  a,  new  field  in  the  motor- 
boat  industry  This  motor  is  self-contained,  and 
the  unit  is  built  to  clamp  on  the  stern  of  any  boat 
of  suitable  size  The  propeller  is  geared  to  a  verti- 
cal shaft  extending  up  to  the  engine,  the  rudder 
being  also  a  part  of  the  unit  On  their  inception 
such  motors  were  made  in  small  horsepower  units, 
but  their  power  was  later  considerably  increased 
Cruisers  are  pleasure  c  raft  of  the  heavier  type,  fitted 
with  internal  motors  and  equipped  with  cabins 
These  boats  vary  in  length  up  to  50  ft  ,  the  larger 
type  having  a  180-horsepower  motor  giving  a 
speed  of  20  mi  per  hour  Auxiliaries  are  sailing 
vessels  fitted  with  a  motor  for  use  in  adverse 
winds  or  c  aim  weather  Tunnel  boats  are  used  in 
shallow  water  or  m  the  vicinity  of  sand  bars  and 
mud  flats  The  hull  is  constructed  with  a  hollow 
space  or  tunnel  near  the  stern,  in  which  the  pro- 
peller revolves.  The  propeller  does  not  extend 
below  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel  and  hence  is  not 
liable  to  damage  from  grounding  Aerial  boats 
are  fitted  with  an  airplane  engine  mounted  entirely 
above  water  and  are  for  use  in  shallow  waters  and 
waters  infested  by  weeds  A  hydroplane  or  skim- 
mer boat  has  the  bottom  so  constructed  that  it 
lifts  itself  out  of  the  water  towards  the  forward  end 
when  running,  thus  reducing  surface  resistance 
This  tendency  to  lift  is  further  increased  by  pro- 
viding steps  or  jogs  ui  the  bottom  A  high-powered 
motor  is  necessary  for  this  class  of  boat,  which  is 
mainly  used  for  racing.  The  popularity  of  speed- 
boat racing  has  been  one  of  the  main  factors  in 
developing  the  present  high  efficiency  and  speed  of 
motorboata.  Speedboat  records  have  been  steadily 
increased.  In  1939  Sir  Malcolm  Campbell  attained 
a  speed  of  141.74  mi.  per  hour  In  warfare  motoi- 
boats  have  been  much  used  as  torpedo  boats. 

motorcycle,  small  motor  vehicle  equipped  with  two 
or  three  wheels  And  with  one  or  two  saddles.  Gott- 
lieb Daimler  attached  an  internal-combustion  gaso- 
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line  motor  to  his  BICYCLK  in  1885,  and  in  1892 
Henry  Hildebrand  of  Munich  made  an  unproved 
powered  cycle  The  motorcycle  became  dependa- 
ble and  popular  only  after  1900.  It  is  widely  used 
for  pleasure  riding,  for  racing,  for  police  patrol  of 
highways,  for  commercial  transportation  of  small 
and  light  goods,  and  for  various  purposes  in  the 
armed  forces  England,  Germany,  the  United 
States,  and  France  are  the  principal  manufacturers 
and  users  of  the  motorcycle  A  sidecar,  usually 
supported  by  a  third  wheel,  us  often  added  to  carry 
a  passenger  or  a  goods  compartment 

Mott,  Frank  Luther,  1880-,  Amem  an  professor  of 
journalism  and  author,  b  near  What  Cheer,  Iowa, 
grad  Un«v  of  Chicago,  1907,  PhD  Columbia, 
1928  He  worked  as  a  reporter  and  newspaper 
editor  and  taught  before  ho  directed  (1927-42)  the 
school  of  journalism  at  the  State  Umv  of  Iowa 
Since  1942  he  has  been  dean  of  the  school  of  jour- 
nalism at  the  Umv  of  Missouri  With  John  T 
Frederick  he  was  editor  and  publisher  (1925  iO)  of 
the  Midland  Among  his  best-known  works  are  Six 
Prophet*  out  of  the  Middle  West  (1917) ,  The  Litera- 
ture of  Pioneer  Life  in  Iowa  (1923),  A  Unitary  of 
American  Magazines  (3  vols  ,  19*0-38),  for  which 
he  was  awarded  (1939)  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  Ameri- 
can histoiy,  American  Journalism  lh9O-l&40 
(1941),  and  Jefferson  and  the  Press  (1943) 

Mott,  James,  1788~18b8,  American  abolitionist,  b 
North  Hempstead,  LI,  NY  He  and  his  wife, 
Lueretia  Coffin  MOTT,  were  Quakers  who  worked 
constantly  for  the  antislaveiy  cause  and  for  wom- 
an suffrage  In  1840  they  were  delegates  to  the 
World  Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  London,  and  in 
1848  he  presided  over  several  sessions  of  the  fin-t 
national  woman's  rights  convention  at  Seneca  Falln, 
N  Y  Mott  also  aided  m  the  founding  (1804)  of 
Swarthmore  College 

Mott,  John  Raleigh,  1865-,  American  official  m  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  authority 
on  foreign  mission  work,  b  Livingston  Manor, 
N  Y  grad  Cornell,  1888  Hew  noted  for  his  wide 
activity  in  organising  foreign  Y  M  C  A  and  mis- 
sionary organisations  and  for  his  war  woik  in  con- 
nection with  these  groups  With  Emily  G  Balch 
he  shared  the  1946  Nobel  Peac  e  Prize  He  is  hon- 
orary president  of  the  World  Counc  il  of  Churches 
His  many  books  include  The  Future  Leadership  oftht 
Church  (1908)  and  The  IMTQKT  Evangelism  (1944) 

Mott,  Lncretia  (Coffin).  1793-1880.  \mencan  fem- 
inist and  reformer,  b  Nantucket,  Mass  She 
moved  c  1803  with  her  family  to  Boston  and  later 
to  Philadelphia  V  Quaker,  she  studied  and  taught 
at  a  Friends'  school  near  Pcmghkeepsie,  N  Y 
There  she  met  James  MOTT,  whom  she  married  in 
1811  and  who  cooperated  in  her  latei  activities 
After  1818  she  l>ecame  well  known  as  a  Ice  turer  for 
temperance,  peace,  the  rights  of  labor,  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  after  1827  fehe  allied  herself 
with  the  liberal,  or  Hicksite,  Friends  Her  home 
became  a  station  on  the  Underground  Railroad, 
and,  following  tho  meeting  (1833)  of  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  she  organized  the  Female 
Anti-Slavery  Society  Refusal  of  the  world  anti- 
slavery  convention  in  London  (1840)  to  recognize 
women  delegates  led  to  her  championship  of  the 
cause  of  woman's  rights,  and  with  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  she  organized  (1848)  at  Seneca  Falls,  N  Y  , 
the  first  woman's  riKhts  convention  m  the  United 
States  In  1870  she  became  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Peace  Society  See  A  D  Hallowell,  ed  , 
James  and  Lueretia  Mott  Lift  and  Letters  (1884), 
L  C  M  Hare,  The  Greatest  American  Woman,  Lu- 
eretia Mott  (1937) 

Mott,  Valentine,  1785-1865,  American  surgeon,  b 
Glen  Cove,  N  Y  ,  M  D  Columbia,  18(M>  He  was 
on  the  Columbia  medical  faculty  (1811-20,  1830- 
35,  and  from  1850)  He  was  a  founder  (1826)  of 
Rutgers  Medical  School  (no  longer  m  existence) 
and  also  took  part  in  the  founding  of  New  York 
Umv  (1832)  and  its  medical  school  (1841),  of 
which  he  was  president  until  1850  A  famous  sur- 
geon, he  was  noted  especially  for  his  skill  in  hgating 
the  large  arteries,  in  operating  on  the  bones  and 
joints,  and  m  performing  lithotomies  and  amputa- 
tions See  memoir  by  S  D  Gross  (1868) 

Mott,  city  (pop  1,220),  c-o  seat  of  Hettinger  co  , 
SW  N  Dak  ,  on  the  Cannonball  river  and  WSW  of 
Bismarck,  me  1928  It  is  a  farm  trade  center 

Mottl,  Felix  (falfks  rad'tul),  1856-1911,  Austrian 
conductor  He  assisted  Wagner  m  preparing  the 
first  Bayreuth  Festival,  at  which  he  conducted  the 
Ring  cycle  He  conducted  (1880-1903)  at  the  court 
at  Karlsruhe,  where  be  produced  the  complete 
cycle  of  Berlioz's  operas  In  1903  he  went  to 
Munich,  there  in  1904  he  became  director  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Musui,  and  in  1907  director  of 
the  Court  Opera  In  the  season  1903-4  he  con- 
ducted Wagnerian  opera  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  He  made  important  editions  of  Berlioz's 
operas,  Bellini's  Norma,  and  works  by  Wagner, 
Liszt,  and  other  composers. 

Moukden,  China  see  MUKJMEN. 

mould*  see  MOLD. 

Moulin*  (mooltY).  city  (pop.  20,832).  capital  of 
Aliier  dept ,  central  France,  on  the  Alher  river.  It 
manufactures  leather  goods  and  clothes  The  an- 
cient capital  of  the  duchy  of  BOUKBONNAIS,  Mou- 
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lins  has  remarkable  artistic  and  historic  treasures 
The  cathedral  contains  a  15th-century  triptych, 
considered  among  the  finest  French  paintings  of  the 
period.  The  former  convent  of  the  Order  of  Visita- 
tion (now  a  school),  founded  in  1610  by  St.  Jane 
Frances  do  Chantal  (who  died  here),  contains  the 
tomb  of  Henri  de  Montmorency,  by  Francois  AN- 
uuiicB  Other  historical  buildings  are  the  ruined 
costlo  of  the  dukes  of  Bourtxm  and  the  Renaissance 
pavilion  of  Anne  de  Beaiyeu  In  1566  a  great  as- 
sembly was  held  here  by  Charles  IX,  it  adopted  the 
important  legal  and  administrative  reforms  pro- 
posed by  the  chancellor,  Michel  de  L'Hopital 

Mouhnein  (md&lm&n'.  mol-),  town  (pop  65,506),  S 
Burma,  a  port  near  the  mouth  of  the  Balween  river 
It  has  rice  and  teak  mills  In  the  period  1826-52 
Moulmem  was  the  c  hief  town  of  British  Burma 

Moultoa,  Richard  Green  (mdl'tuu),  1849-192* 
American  educator  and  critic,  b  England,  grad 
Cambridge,  1874  He  taught  (1892-1919)  at  the 
Urnv  of  Chicago  The  author  of  several  volume*  of 
Shaksperian  criticism  and  other  literary  studies,  he 
is  best  known  as  the  editor  of  the  Modern  Reader's 
BMe  (25  VO!H  ,  1895-1923),  in  which  he  analyzed 
the  Bible  as  a  literary  collection  See  biography  by 
his  nephew,  W  F  Moulton  (1926) 

Moulton.  town  (pop  1,181),  S  Iowa,  near  the  Mo 
luie  SW  of  Ottumwa,  nettled  1867,  platted  1868  as 
Elizabeth  town,  named  Moulton  1869 

Moultne,  William  (mool'trf),  1731-1805,  American 
Revolutionary  general,  h  Charleston,  S  C.  He  had 
fought  against  the  Indians  (1761)  and  served  in  the 
colonial  assembly  before  the  advent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  In  the  war  his  gallant  defense  of  a 
small  fort  on  Sullivans  Island  (later  named  Fort 
Moultne)  prevented  (1776)  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and 
Sir  Peter  Parker  from  taking  Charleston  Even 
Moultne's  skill  failed  to  prevent  the  fall  of  Savan- 
nah to  the  British  in  1778  He  was  captured  in  the 
fall  of  Charleston  to  the  British  in  1780  M ter  tho 
war  he  served  a^  governor  of  South  Carolina  (1785- 
87,  1795-97)  and  US  Senator  (1787-91)  He 
wrote  Memoirs  of  the  Revolution  as  Far  as  It  Related 
U,  the  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina  (1802) 

Moultne  (inol'tre),  city  (pop  10,147),  co  seat  of 
Colquitt  co  ,  SW  Ga  ,  on  the  Ochlorkonee  river 
and  NNE  of  Thomasville,  me  1869  It  ships  farm 
produce,  espec  lally  melons,  tobacco  and  cotton, 
and  has  a  meat-pac  king  plant 

Moultne,  Fort,  cm  Sullivana  Island  at  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  S  C  It  was  originally 
called  Fort  Sullivan  Constructed  by  Col  William 
Moultne,  it  was  renamed  for  him  after  he  gallantly 
defended  it  against  a  British  attack  (June,  1776) 
Fort  Moultne  figured  m  the  action  that  precipi- 
tated the  Civil  W  ur  (see  SUMTER,  FORT)  The  Con- 
federate>  held  it  until  the  evacuation  of  Charleston 
in  Feb  ,  18h5  It  wa*  the  chief  harbor  defense  until 
1947,  when  it  was  abandoned  The  tomb  of  Osoe- 
ola,  impnsoned  here  in  1831,  it.  in  the  fort  In 
1949  ownership  of  the  fort  was  transferred  from 
the  Federal  government  to  Sullivans  Island  town- 
ship 

Mound,  village  (pop  1,189),  E  Minn  ,  on  Lake  Mm- 
netonka  and  W  of  Minneapolis,  settled  1864,  me 
1912  It  is  a  resort  in  a  farm  area 

mound,  hill  or  heap  of  earth  or  stones  built  up  over 
a  burial  place  (a  tumulus  or  C'AIRN)  or  serving  an  n 
defensive  embankment  or  a  site  for  religious  rites 
Such  piles  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
but  the  name  is  applied  in  particular  to  those  of 
North  Amenc  a,  asc  nbod  to  a  people  of  undeter- 
mined origin  and  date,  known  as  mound  builders 

Mound  Bayou  (hl'o").  town  (pop  806),  NW  Miss  , 
NNE  of  Greenville,  in  a  farm  area,  founded  1887, 
me  1898  It  is  an  all-Negro  self-governing  com- 
munity See  Hoddiug  Carter,  Lower  Mississippi 
(1942) 

mound  builders,  in  Ameiican  archaeology,  name 
given  to  those  people  who  built  mounds  in  a  large 
area  from  Wisc-onsin  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
from  the  Mishissippi  river  to  the  Appalachian  Mts 
The  greatest  concentration  of  mounds  are  found 
m  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  vallevs  Although  the 
name  "mound  builders"  implies  homogeneity, 
most  authorities  hold  that  they  were  not  connected 
politically  Economic-alb ,  however,  they  w«re 
similar  -  sedentary  farmers  who  lived  m  permanent 
villages.  It  is  alao  believed  that  the>  are  the  a»- 
c  estors  of  the  Indians  found  inhabiting  the  regions 
of  the  mounds  bj  the  first  European  explorers.  Due 
to  locality  and  tribal  customs  there  is  much  vari- 
ation in  the  shape,  size,  and  purpose  of  mou  ds 
Shapes  included  conn  al  tumuli,  elongated  or  wall- 
like  mounds,  pyramidal  mounds,  and  effigy  mounds 
(bird,  animal,  or  seipentuie  forme).  In  size  the\ 
varted  from  an  area  of  less  than  an  ac  re  to  that  of 
more  than  100  acres — the  Cahokia  Mouud  m  Illi- 
nois beuig  the  largest  (1,000  ft  from  north  to 
south,  700  ft  f i om  east  to  west,  100  ft  high)  The 
mounds  were  used  as  burial  plac<es,  foundations  for 
buildings  (e  g  ,  temples),  fortresses  (e  g  ,  Fort  Aii- 
cient  m  Ohio),  aud  toteimc  representations  (43, 
Serpent  Mound  m  Ohio  and  Elephant  Mound  jn 
Wisconsin).  Mounds  also  vary  m  age,  some  go 
back  almost  2,000  >ears,  but  others  (particularly 
in  the  Southeast  area)  were  built  m  historic  tunes 
Stone,  copper,  mica,  obsidian,  and  meteoric  uvn 
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were  widely  used  by  the  prehistoric  mound  build- 
ers Obsidian  coming  from  the  Rocky  Mts.,  mica 
from  the  8  Appalachian  Mts  ,  and  topper  from 
Wisconsin  indicate  widespread  trade  They  knew 
weaving  and  pottery  making  Their  stone  carv- 
ings of  animal  and  human  figures  and  especially  of 
pipes  are  excellent  The  mounds  at  Hopewell, 
Mound  City,  and  Newark  m  Ohio,  as  well  as  many 
in  Louisiana,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa 
have  been  extensively  studied  See  Henry  Shetrone, 
The  Mound- Builders  (1930) 


Mound  City.  1  City  (pop  2.465),  co.  seat  of  Pulaski 
co  ,  8  111 ,  on  the  Ohio  and  near  Cairo,  m  a  nch  agri- 
cultural region,  me  1857  During  the  Civil  War 


it  was  an  important  Union  naval  base,  the  shipyard 
which  was  in  use  then  is  still  m  operation  There  is 
a  national  cemetery  near  by  The  city  was  severely 
damaged  by  the  flood  of  1937  2  City  (pop  1,606), 
N W  Mo  ,  near  the  Missouri  river  N  W  of  St  Joseph, 
m  a  stock  and  gram  area,  laid  out  1857  Near  by 
ore  a  state  park  and  a  U  S  wildlife  refuge 
Mound  City  Group  National  Monument  see  NA- 
TIONAL PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table),  MOUND 
BUILDERS 

Mounds,  city  (pop.  2,144),  S  111 ,  just  N  of  Cairo, 
me  1908 

MoundsvilJe,  city  (pop  14,16S),co  scat  of  Marshall 
co  ,  W  Va  ,  in  the  Northern  Panhandle,  on  the 
Ohio  and  S  of  Wheeling,  organized  1865  It  is  a 
coal  and  manufacturing  center  producing  gloss, 
zinc,  and  enamel  products  The  state  penitentiary 
is  here  Grave  Creek  Mound,  in  the  city,  is  a  large 
Indian  burial  ground 

Moundville,  town  (pop  812),  W  cential  Ala  ,  SW  of 
Birmingham  and  on  the  Black  Warrior  river,  in  a 
region  noted  for  the  number  and  size  of  its  Indian 
mounds.  The  site  has  been  made  a  state  monument, 
and  a  museum  (1939)  has  been  built 
Mounet-Sully,  Jean  (zhtV  mtfoim'-sule'),  1841- 
1916,  stage  name  of  Jean  Sully  Mounet,  French 
actor  He  began  his  career  at  the  Odeon,  Paris., 
m  1868,  served  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and 
in  1872  made  his  debut  at  the  Com6dio  Francaise 
He  pei  formed  major  roles  in  the  plays  of  Voltaire, 
Racine,  and  Victor  Hugo,  but  his  hnost  portrayals 
were  Hamlet  and  Oedipus  Rex  In  1900  he  ap- 
peared in  the  title  role  of  The  Old  Age  of  Don  Juan, 
which  he  wrote  with  Pierre  Barbier  His  brother, 
Paul  Mounet,  1S47-1922.  made  his  debut  at  the 
Odeon  in  1880  in  Corneille's  Horace  and  in  1889 
joined  the  Comedie  Francaiso,  wherp  he  excelled 
as  a  tragedian  in  classical  and  modern  drama 
Mount,  William  Sidney,  1807-68,  Amencan  gonro 
and  portrait  painter,  b  Sctauket,  L  I  ,  N  Y  His 
childhood  was  spent  at  Stony  Brook  on  the  north 
shore  of  Long  Island,  the  scene  of  many  of  his  pic- 
tures At  17  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  elder 
brother  Henry,  a  sign  and  ornament  painter  Wil- 
liam Mount  studied  at  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  for  about  a  year  (1826)  and  then  began  to 
support  himself  by  portrait  painting  His  success 
in  that  field  was  only  moderate  After  18.46  he 
lived  in  Stony  Brook,  and  there  he  painted  the 
humorous  genre  pictures  for  which  he  is  noted 
Horse  trading,  country  dances,  farm  scenes  with 
landscape  and  figures,  are  favorite  subjects  He 
was  among  the  first  to  paint  the  Amencan  Negro 
Mount  became  a  memboi  of  the  National  Academy 
in  1832  Most  of  his  paintings  are  in  private  col- 
lections, but  many  of  them  are  known  through 
lithographs  and  engravings  Raffling  for  the  Goose 
and  Long  Island  Farmhouses  are  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  See  study  by  Bartlett  Cowdrey  and 
H  W  Wilhams,  Jr  (1944) 

Mountain,  the,  term  designating  the  deputies  of  the 
extreme  left  who  occupied  the  raised  beats  in  the 
National  Convention  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Identified  chiefly  with  the  JACOBINS,  the 
Montagnards  (men  of  the  Mountain)  aluo  included 
the  CORDELIERS  and  the  followers  of  HUBERT 
After  crushing  the  GIRONDISTS,  the  Mountain 
ruled  France  under  the  REION  OF  TERROR  (1793- 
94)  See  also  PLAIN,  THK 

mountain,  a  high  land  mass  having  little  level  ground 
at  its  summit  Although  isolated  mountains  are 
not  unusual,  mountains  commonly  occur  in  a 
group  or  range,  consihtmg  of  either  a  single  com- 
plex ridge  or  a  series  of  related  ridges  A  group  of 
ranges  closely  related  in  form  and  origin  is  a  moun- 
tain system ,  a  group  of  systems  occupy  i  rig  the  same 
general  region  is  a  chain ,  and  the  complex  of  ranges, 
systems,  and  chains  that  occupies  a  whole  urea  of  a 
continent  is  a  Cordillera,  zone,  or  belt  Mountains 
and  mountain  ranges  onginate  m  numerous  ways 
Some  are  the  remains  of  plateaus  dissected  by 
KROBION  and  owe  their  existence  to  being  com- 
posed of  more  resistant  rock  than  the  rest  of  the 
plateau  or  to  lying  on  the  divides  or  at  the  sources 
of  the  eroding  streams.  Others  are  either  cones 
built  up  by  volcanoes  or  domes  pushed  up  by  in- 
trusive igneous  rock  Fault-block  mountains  are 
formed  by  the  raising  of  huge  blocks  of  the  earth's 
surface  relative  to  the  neighboring  blocks  All  the 
great  mountain  chains  of  the  earth  are  either  fold 
mountains  or  complex  structures  in  whose  forma- 
tion folding,  faulting,  and  igneous  activity  have 
taken  port.  The  growth  of  folded  or  complex 
mountain  ranges  is  preceded  by  the  accumulation 
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of  sediments  in  troughs,  or  geosynclmes,  occupied 
by  arms  of  the  sea  The  sediments—which  are  gen- 
erally conglomerate,  sandstone,  shale,  and  lime- 
stone— are  derived  both  from  marine  deposition 
and  from  the  erosion  of  neighboring  land  masses, 
thus,  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  Appalachian 
Mts  were  formed  in  a  geoeynchne  bounded  on  the 
east  bv  Appalachm,  the  name  given  to  the  ancient 
elevated  land  of  unknown  extent  which  formed  part 
of  the  coastal  region  of  E  North  America  Similar 
conditions  entered  into  the  formation  of  the  Rook- 
ies, the  Alps,  and  the  Carpathians  The  period  of 
sedimentation  is  followed  by  folding  and  thrust 
faulting,  with  alteration  of  sedimentary  rock  into 
metamorphic  rock  Most  high  mountain  ranges 
are  uplifted  vertically  subsequent  to  folding  These 
processes  sometimes  overlap,  an  initial  period  of 
folding  being  followed  by  renewed  subsidence  and 
sedimentation  Mountains  are  at  all  times  subject 
to  erosion,  after  folding  ceases,  sharp  peaks  and 
deep  vallevs  are  formed,  then  the  peaks  are  at- 
tacked and  cut  down  Mountains  may  be  entirely 
base-leveled,  or  they  may  be  rejuvenated  by  new 
uplifts  Most  of  the  groat  mountain  systems  now  in 
existence  were  developed  fairly  late  in  geologic 
history  The  essential  movements  of  the  earth's 
surface  involved  in  mountain  building  are  gener- 
ally conceded  to  be  compression,  which  produces 
folding,  thrust  faulting,  and  possibly  some  normal 
faulting,  tension,  which  produces  most  normal 
faulting,  and  vertical  uplik  The  ultimate  causes 
of  these  movements  are  not  known,  and  there  are 
marked  contrasts  among  the  hypotheses  proposed, 
dependent  as  they  are  on  the  various  hypoth- 
eses of  the  earth's  origin  One  hypothesis,  per- 
haps the  most  widely  accepted,  is  that  earth  move- 
ments are  adjustments  of  the  crust  to  a  shrinking 
interior  The  long-accepted  explanation  of  this 
supposed  shrinkage  is  that  the  interior  contracts 
because  of  loss  of  heat,  those  who  deny  a  hot  in- 
terior explain  shrinkage  as  a  decrease  in  volume 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  density,  caused  by 
the  pressure  of  the  overlying  crust  Another  hy- 
pothesis is  that  earth  movements  are  isostatic,  i  e  , 
adjustments  which  keep  the  weights  of  the  soc- 
tions  of  the  earth's  crust  approximately  equal  (see 
CONTINENT)  A  third  hypothesis  ascribes  mountain 
building  to  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  oceans  and 
ocean  bottoms  against  the  land  A  hypothesis 
radically  different  from  all  the  preceding  makes 
mountain  building  an  incident  of  the  supposed 
drift  of  continents  The  greatest  mountain  masses 
are  the  North  and  South  American  corchllera,  in 
which  the  Andes,  Rockies,  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
Coast  Ranges  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Alaska  are  included,  and  the  Eurosiatie  mountain 
belt,  in  which  he  the  Pyrenees,  Atlas  Mts  ,  Alps, 
Balkans,  Caucasus,  Hindu  Kush,  Himalayas,  and 
other  ranges  There  is  a  considerable  mass  in  cen- 
tral Africa  Among  notable  single  peaks  are,  m 
Asia,  Everest,  Godwin- Austen,  and  Karichanjanga, 
in  South  America,  Aconcagua,  Chimborazo,  arid 
Cotopaxi,  in  North  America,  McKmley,  Logan, 
and  Popocatepetl,  in  Europe,  Mont  Blanc  and  El- 
brus, in  Africa,  Kilimanjaro,  Kenya,  and  Ruwen- 
zon  Mountains  have  important  effects  upon  the 
climate,  population,  economic  life,  and  state  of 
civilization  of  the  regions  in  which  they  occur  By 
intercepting  prevailing  winds  they  cause  precipi- 
tation, regions  on  the  windward  side  of  a  great 
range  thus  have  plentiful  rainfall,  while  those  on  its 
lee  side  are  arid  Mountains  are  in  general  thinly 
populated,  not  only  because  the  cold  and  the  rare- 
fied atmosphere  of  high  regions  are  unfavorable  to 
human  life,  but  also  because  the  higher  reaches  of 
mountains  are  unfit  for  agriculture  Timber  grows 
only  xip  to  a  certain  altitude  (the  timber  line), 
grass  grows  a  httle  higher,  but  the  crests  of  high 
mountains  are  barren  and  snow-covered  Moun- 
tains frequently  contain  veins  of  valuable  mineral 
ores,  deposited  out  of  solution  by  water  or  by 
gases  Mountains  act  as  natural  barriers  between 
countries  and  peoples,  they  determine  the  routes 
followed  by  traders,  migrants,  and  invading  armies 
The  difficulties  of  travel  and  communication  in 
mountain  regions  tend  to  favor  political  disunity, 
as  well  as  conservatism  in  customs  and  beliefs  See 
Roderick  Peattie,  Mountain  Geography  (1930),  F 
S  Smythe,  Peaks  and  Valleys  (1938) ,  C  L  Fenton 
and  M  A  Fenton,  Mountains  (1942) 
Mountainair,  village  (pop  1,477,  alt  over  6,000ft ), 
central  N  Mex  ,  SSE  of  Albuquerque,  in  a  farming 
area  Gran  Quivira  National  Monument  and  Gran 
Quivira  State  Monument  are  south,  Quarai  State 
Monument  is  north 

Mountain-Altai  or  Mountain-Altay  (both-  (&UI', 
al'tf,  altl'),  Rus  Oorno- Altai  (gdr'nu-ftltl'),  auton- 
omous oblaat  (35,800  sq  mi  ;  pop  161,431),  SE 
Altai  Territory,  RSFSR,  in  S  Siberia,  bordering  on 
Mongolia  in  the  south.  It  contains  most  of  the  Al- 
tai mta  and  is  diamed  by  the  Biya,  Katun,  and 
Chuya  rivers  More  than  half  the  district  is 
forested,  agriculture  and  dairy  farming  are  carried 


on  m  the  river  valleys  The  region  has  many  miner- 
al resources,  notably  gold,  manganese,  and  mer- 
cury. Slightly  more  than  half  the  population  is 


Russian     The  remainder  consists  mostly  of  the 
Altai-speaking  Oirata  or  Oirots  (see  LANGUAGE, 


table);  they  were,  until  recently,  seminomadic 
shamamats,  but  are  now  largely  settled  on  collec- 
tive farms  Formed  in  1923,  the  district  was 
known  until  1948  as  the  Oimt  or  Oirot  Autonomous 
Oblast  Its  capital  ia  Gorno-Altaisk  (pop  23,573), 
an  agricultural  center;  it  was  originally  called  Ulala 
and  was  known  between  1936  aud  1948  as  Oirot- 
Tura 

Mountain  Ash,  urban  district  (1031  pop  38,386, 
1947  estimated  pop  31,610),  Glamorganshire, 
Wales,  near  Aberdare.  It  is  an  industrial  town,  de- 
pendent upon  the  great  coal  mines  near  by 
mountain  ash,  name  for  any  species  of  the  genus- 
Sorbus,  hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  native 
to  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  not  related  to  the 
true  ashes  They  have  compound  leaves  and  fiat- 
topped  clusters  of  white  flowers  followed  by  orange 
or  red  berryhke  fiuits,  for  which  they  are  widely 
cultivated  Of  native  kinds  the  most  common  is 
the  American  mountain  ash,  Sorbua  amencana, 
which  ranges  from  Newfoundland  to  North  Caro- 
lina. Introduced  species  are  often  cultivated  in  this 
country,  especially  the  common  European  moun- 
tain ash.  or  rowan  tree  (S  aucuparia)  This  tree  is 
one  of  tho  most  revered  plants  in  the  folklore  of  th» 
Old  World  It  warded  oft  evil  influences  and  was 
"Thor's  helpei",  bits  of  the  wood  were  thought  to 
avert  almost  any  disaster 

Mountain-Badakhshan  (-btidrtkhshanO,  Rus  Gor- 
no-Badakhshan, autonomous  oblast  (23,600  sq  mi  , 
1946  estimated  pop  50,000),  SE  Tadzhik  SHR,  in 
the  PAMIR  It  borders  on  China  in  the  east  and  on 
Afghanistan  in  the  south  and  west  and  is  separated 
from  Pakistan  only  by  a  narrow  strip  of  Afghan 
terntoiy  Khorog  is  tnc  capital  The  region  con- 
sists of  a  plateau,  from  11,500  to  13,000  ft  high, 
in  the  east  and  of  deep  valleys  and  lofty  ranges  in 
the  west  There  are  many  lakes,  notably  Kara  Kul 
Livestock  (cattle,  sheep,  goats,  yaks)  is  raised  and 
some  wheat  is  grown,  and  there  are  salt  deposits 
and  some  placer  mining  of  gold  The  population 
is  mainly  Tadzhik  with  some  Kirghiz  tril>es  De- 
spite Afghan  claims  and  British  opposition  Russia 
annexed  the  region  in  the  late  19th  cent  Tho 
autonomous  oblast  was  formed  in  1927 
Mountain  City,  town  (pop  1,021),  co  seat  of  John- 
son c  o  ,  NE  Tenn  ,  in  the  mountains  It  is  a  farm 
trade  center 

mountaineering,  the  practice  of  i  limbing  to  elevated 
points  for  sport,  pleasure,  or  research  Standard 
mountaineering  equipment  includes  rope,  spiked 
botts,  and  pickhke  instruments  for  cutting  ice  The 
first  significant  achievements  in  mountaineering 
were  the  ascents  of  Mont  Blmic  made  HI  1786  b\ 
Jacques  Balmat  and  Michel  G  Paccard  and  jn 
1787  by  Horace  B  de  Sausfure  Between  1800  and 
1850  the  Finsteraarhorn,  Jungfrau,  Ortles,  Mont 
Pelvoux,  and  several  peaks  of  tho  Monte  Rosa 
chain  were  climbed,  and  muc  h  information  wo» 
gathered  by  geologists  and  topographers  English 
and  German  poets  glorified  the  Alps,  while  John 
Ruskm  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Modern  Painters 
(1856)  and  Joseph  M  W  Tinner  gave  them  a 
prominent  place  as  subjects  for  painters  Modern 
mountaineering  may  bo  dated  from  the  ascent  of 
the  Wetterhorn  in  1854,  surpassed  in  popularity  b> 
the  vie  torv  of  Edward  Win  MPEH  on  the  Matter- 
horn  m  1805  The  sport  i  apidlv  attrac  ted  devotees 
The  Alpine  Club  of  London  was  founded  in  1858, 
and  its  publication,  the  Alpine  Journal,  was  begun 
in  1803  A  class  of  professional  guides  soon 
established  itself,  and  techniques  for  snow  and  ice 
and  for  rock  climbing  were  developed  to  the  point 
where  highly  hazardous  ascents  were  possible  for 
the  experienced  As  the  Alps  became  familiar, 
climbers  ventured  to  other  mountainous  areas 
The  English  Lake  District,  Wales,  and  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands  offered  climbing  problems  of  all  de- 
grees of  difficulty  William  C  Slingsby  led  tho 
way  to  the  Norwegian  mountains  Douglas  W 
FRE8HFiEi,n,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  climbers  in 
the  Caucasus,  soon  followed  by  Albert  F.  MUM- 
MBHY  In  Africa,  KILIMANJARO  was  climbed  in 
1889  and  Mt  Kenya  in  1899,  the  duke  of  the 
AnRtz/i  explored  the  Ruwenzori  group  in  1906 
Tho  Rocky  Mts  of  the  United  States  were  visited 
by  various  travelers  early  in  the  19th  cent  The 
Grand  Teton  of  the  Toton  Range  was  climbed  in 
1872  In  the  1860s  and  1870s  Clarence  KINO  and 
John  MUIH  ranged  through  the  Sierra  Nevada 
The  duke  of  the  Abruzzi  ascended  Mt  St  Elms 
in  Alaska  in  1897,  Mt  Blackburn  and  Mt  Mc- 
Kmley  were  ascended  in  1912  and  1913  In  South 
America,  Whyrnper  climbed  Chunboraeo  in  1880 
and  later  (1897)  Aconcagua  and  Tupungato 
Minya  Konka,  in  China,  was  climbed  in  1932.  The 
most  challenging  of  all  are  the  mountain  systems 
of  the  Himalayas  CONWAY  or  ALLINGTON  ex- 
plored the  Karakorurn  in  1892,  in  1895  J  Norman 
Collie,  C  G  Bruce,  Geoffrey  Hastings,  and  Albert 
Mummery  attempted  Nanga  Parbat,  near  which 
Mummery  disappeared,  Since  then  many  ex- 
peditions have  been  undertaken.  Prominent 
among  tho  peaks  climbed  are  Kamet  and  Nanda 
Devi  (c. 25, 650  ft),  the  highest  summit  yet 
reached,  although  28,126  ft.  has  been  reached  on 
Mt  EVEREST.  The  giant*— Mt.  Everest,  Mt 
Godwin-Austin,  and  Mt.  Kanchcnjunga-— are  un- 
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conquered,  despite  the  efforts  of  such  climbers  as 
George  H.  L  MALLORI,  Francis  8  SMYTHE,  and 
Harold  W.  TILMAN.  Many  clubs  of  mountaineers 
have  been  formed,  notably  the  Schweizer  Alpen 
Club.  Club  Alpino  Itahano,  Club  Alpm  Francais, 
the  Himalayan  Club,  the  Alpine  Club  (London), 
the  Scottish  Mountaineering  Club,  the  American 
Alpine  Club,  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  the 
Siorra  Club,  and  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  Most 
of  these  render  valuable  HOI  vice  by  building  and 
maintaining  shelter  huts  and  piovidmg  informa- 
tion concerning  topography,  routes,  and  mountain 
craft  There  la  a  ricli  and  extensive  literature  of 
mountaineering,  partly  because  the  sport  has 
steadily  attracted  persons  of  cultural  accomplish- 
ment See  Edward  Whvmper,  Scrambles  amongst 
th  Alps  (187 1),  T>  W  Freshfield,  The  Exploration 
of  the  Caucasus  (1896) ,  G  W  Young,  On  High 
Hills  (1927)  and  Mountain  Craft  (7th  ed  ,  1949), 
II  L  G  Irving,  The  Romance  of  Mountaineering 
(1935),  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  The  Playground  of 
Kuronc  (2d  ed  ,  1930) ,  H  W  Tilman,  The  Ascent 
of  Nanda  Devi  (1937)  and  Mount  Eveiest,  1938 
(1948),  H  E  G  Tyndale,  Mountain  Paths  (1949), 
W  R  Irwm,  ed  ,  Challenge'  an  Anthology  of  the 
Liteiature  of  Mountaineering  (1950) 
mountain  goat,  see  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  GOAT. 
Mountain  Grove,  city  (pop  2,431),  8  Mo  ,  ESE  of 
Springfield,  in  a  farm  and  timber  area,  settled  1851, 
me  1882  State  fruit  and  poultry  experiment  sta- 
tions arc  near  by 

Mountain  Home.  1  Ozurk  resort  town  (pop  927), 
co  seat  of  Baxter  co  ,  N  Ark  ,  near  Missouri  2 
Village  (pop  1,193),  co  seat  of  Elmore  co  ,  8W 
Idaho,  on  a  plain  near  the  Snake  and  SE  of  Boise, 
me  1896  The  name  in  old  stagecoach  days  bo- 
longed  to  a  station  several  miles  away  but  was 
adopted  by  the  present  village,  a  wool-shipping 
center  on  the  railroad  Some  5,000  acres  neai  the 
village  are  irrigated,  as  are  other  isolated  tracts,  by 
dams  and  reservoirs  in  cieeks  of  the  area  A  largo 
reclamation  project  was  authorized  in  1948 
Mountain  Iron,  village  (pop  1,492),  NE  Minn  ,  just 
W  of  Virginia,  settled  1890  after  iron  was  discovered 
in  the  Mesabi  range,  me  1892 
Mountain-Karabakh  (kurubukh'),  Rus  Nagorno- 
Karabakh,  autonomous  ohlast  (1,700  sq  mi  ,  1946 
estimated  pop  130,000),  SW  Azerbaijan  SSR,  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Leaser  Caucasus  It  is 
bounded  m  the  west  by  the  Kurabakh  Range 
Stepanakert,  the  capital,  and  Shusha  are  the  chief 
towns  It  has  large  forests,  especially  in  the  west 
Livestock  raising  and  dairying  are  impoi  taut  Cot- 
ton, fruit,  and  grapes  are  grown,  and  silkworms  are 
cultivated  The  population  is  about  90  percent 
\rmenian  The  region  was  formed  into  an  autono- 
mous oblast  in  1923 

Mountain  Lake,  village  (pop  1,745),  SW  Minn  ,  be- 
tween Wmdom  and  St  James,  in  a  farm  area,  laid 
out  1872  It  is  the  home  of  a  Mennomte  colony, 
which  holds  here  an  annual  festival  of  Monrionite 
<  hoirs 

Mountain  Lakes,  residential  borough  (pop  2,205), 
N  N  J  ,  E  of  Dover  and  N  of  Mornstown,  settled 
1()15  as  a  real-estate  development  in  a  district  of 
lakes,  me  1924. 

mountain  laurel,  evergreen  shrub  (Kalmia  latifulia) 
native  to  E  North  America,  not  the  true  LAUREL 
The  state  flowei  of  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania, 
it  is  a  beautiful  bush  with  leathery  leaves  and  large 
clusteis  of  pink  or  white  flow eis  borne  in  the  spring 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches  The  flowers  are  un- 
usual in  having  the  anthois  of  the  stamens  held  m 
little  pockets  of  the  coiolla  arid  leleosed  like  a 
spring  when  touched  by  insects  Mountain  laurel, 
colled  also  calico  bush  and  spoon  wood,  is  poisonous 
to  livestock  but  seldom  palatable,  foimorly  its 
leaves  wore  used  as  a  remedy  foi  skin  diseases  and 
spoons  wore  made  from  the  haid  wood  Like  other 
species  of  Kalmia  (named  for  Peter  Kalrn)  which 
shine  its  poisonous  quality  and  elastic  stamens,  it 
in  an  acid-soil  plant  The  sheep  laurel  or  lambkill 
(Kalmia  angustifolia)  has  smaller  deeper  pink 
noweis  not  borne  at  the  tips  of  the  blanches 
mountain  lion,  see  PUMA 

Mountain  Meadows,  small  valley,  c  3  mi  long  and 
c  K  mi  wide,  extreme  SW  Utah,  c  300  mi  SSW  of 
Salt  Lake  City  In  Sept ,  1857,  a  party  of  some  140 
emigrants  bound  for  California  were  massacred 
heie  In  a  period  when  friction  between  Mormons 
and  non-Mormons  was  acute  and  when  Mormons 
hitteilj  resented  the  coming  of  U  S  tioops  under 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  a  party  of  emigrants  from 
Arkansas,  with  a  few  from  Missouri  and  Illinois, 
led  by  Charles  Fancher,  encamped  at  Mountain 
Meadows,  a  well-known  camp  site  on  the  Spanish 
Trail.  They  were  attacked  by  a  large  band  of 
Pamte  Indians  After  three  days  (Sept  8-11)  in 
which  the  emigrants  defended  themselves  behind 
their  wagons,  they  were  approached  by  white  set- 
tlers, under  a  flag  of  truce,  who  offered  to  protect 
them  in  a  retreat  to  Cedar  City,  but  instructed 
them  to  go  unarmed  and  on  foot  to  allay  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Indiana  Following  these  instruc- 
tions, the  entire  party,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
small  children,  were  massacred  The  Mormons 
were  charged  with  inciting  and  directing  the  attack, 
and  anti-Mormon  feeling  was  intensified  Several 
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investigations  were  made,  but  it  was  not  until  1874 
that  John  D  LBB,  a  fanatical  Mormon  settler,  was 
arrested  In  1875  Lee  and  three  associates  accused 
of  complicity  were  excommunicated  by  the  Church 
Lee  was  con vu  ted  of  murder  and  in  1877  was  put  to 
death  on  the  site  of  the  massacre 
mountain  men,  trappers  and  traders  who  opened  the 
area  of  the  Rockv  Mts  of  the  United  States  to  gen- 
eral knowledge  Expeditions  had  been  venturing  to 
the  upper  Missouu  since  the  days  of  French  domi- 
nation, and  there  were  famous  expeditions  to  and 
through  the  mountain  country  in  the  early  19th 
cent ,  notably  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  the 
land  voyage  to  Astoria  and  the  return  voyage  under 
Robert  Stuart,  and  the  ventures  of  the  Missouri 
Fur  Company  under  Manuel  Lisa  The  region  of 
the  mountains  was  still  virgin  fur-gathering  coun- 
try, however,  when  W  H  Ashley  led  his  trading 
expedition  up  the  Missouri  in  1822  Of  the  men 
who  accompanied  him,  many  were  to  spend  most 
of  the  next  decades  living  in  the  mountains,  sharing 
the  hardships  of  Indian  life,  learning  the  paths  and 
the  rivers  and  the  peaks,  and  gathering  furs  These 
and  others  who  joined  them  m  this  life  wore  the 
mountain  men  Thov  were  a  tough  and  self-reliant 
crew,  able  to  deal  with  and  fight  the  Indians,  able 
to  survive  in  the  wilderness  alone  They  were 
members  of  loose  companies,  after  Ashley  retired, 
the  company  of  Smith,  Jac  kson,  and  Sublette  was 
formed,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  Rockv  Mountain 
Fur  Company  The  roving  trappers  gathered  to- 
gether eac  h  year  at  an  appointed  spot  to  ret  eive  the 
goods  brought  up  fiom  St  Louis  for  the  year's 
trade  This  meeting  was  the  rendezvous  and  was 
an  occasion  of  rough  celebration — for  manv  of  the 
mountain  men  the  nearest  approach  to  c  ivilization 
that  they  had  for  several  years  at  a  stretc  h  Prom- 
inent among  the  mountaui  men  were  Thomas  fc  its- 
patnck,  James  Bridger,  Jedediah  S  Smith,  Kit 
Carson,  John  Colter,  Milton  Sublette,  William  Sub- 
lette, Joseph  L  Meek,  Hugh  C.lavs,  James  Beck- 
wourth.  Edward  Rose,  Old  Bill  Williams,  Dave 
Cook,  Warren  Ferris,  and  Hugli  Glass  The  coun- 
try of  the  Southwest  where  Carson,  the  Bent 
Brothers,  Louis  Vazques,  Ewmg  Young,  and  others 
traded  among  the  <  ivilized  Indians  ib  also  often  in- 
cluded in  the  territory  of  the  mountain  men  The 
Hudson's  Ba\  Company  from  the  Columbia  river 
countrj  sent  men  into  the  mountains  and  the  Great 
Basin,  notably  Alexander  Ross  and  Peter  Skene 
Ogdon  In  1832  the  American  Hir  Company  also 
began  to  send  traders  and  trappeis  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  mountain  men,  William  Vanderburgh 
and  Andrew  Drips  were  outsmarted  b\  their  rivals 
and  killed  b>  the  Indians,  but  the  company  per- 
sisted with  the  activities  of  sue  h  able  men  as  Luc  ion 
Fontcnclle  and  ultimately  employed  mam  of  the 
old  mountain  men  The  intrusion  of  ('apt  B  L  E 
de  Bonnoville  and  Nathaniel  Wyeth  heralded  the 
opening  of  the  mountains,  and  with  the  expeditions 
of  J  C  Fremont  (who  was  guided  b>  mountain 
men)  and  the  beginning  of  the  wagon  trains  of  set- 
tlers to  Oregon  (also  guided  by  mountain  men),  the 
old  free  life  began  to  shrink  The  fut  ttade  fell  off, 
civilization  pressed  closer,  and  aftei  the  early  1840s 
the  day  of  the  mountain  men  was  done  See  Hirarn 
M  Chittenden,  The  History  of  the  American  Fur 
Trade  of  the  Far  West  (3  vols  ,  1902),  Bernard  DP 
Voto,  Across  the  Wide  Missouri  (1947)  A  fictional 
portrait  of  a  mountain  man  is  A  B  Guthrie's  novel, 
The  Big  Sky  (1947) 
mountain  sheep  see  BIGHORN 
Mountainside,  borough  (pop  1,148),  NE  N  J.,  SW 
of  Newark,  me  1895 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  see  RUWENZORI 
Mountain  View  1  City  (1940  pop  3,946,  1947  spe- 
cial census  pop  5,868),  W  Calif  ,  SE  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, me  1902  In  an  orchard  and  truck  region,  it 
has  fruit  and  vegetable  cannenes  and  produces 
ohve  oil  2  Town  (pop  1,075),  SW  Okla ,  on  the 
Washita  river  and  N  of  the  Wichita  Mts 
Mount  Airy,  town  (pop  6,286),  N  N  C  ,  NW  of 
Winston-Salem  in  the  Blue  Ridge  foothills  It  has 
a  large  granite  quarry  and  manufactures  textiles 
and  furniture 

Mount  Allison  University  see  SACKVILLB,  N  B 
Mount  Angel,  city  (pop  1,032),  NW  Oregon,  NE  of 
Salem,  me  1905  It  is  a  trade  (enter,  with  can- 
nenes, for  a  fruit-raising  area  Near  by  is  Mt 
Angel  Seminary  (Catholic,  Benedictine,  for  men, 
1883) 

Mount  Auburn  see  CAMBRIDGE,  Mass 
Mount  Ayr  (Ar),  town  (pop  1,930),  co  seat  of  Ring- 
gold  co  ,  SW  Iowa,  near  the  Mo  line  SE  of  Creston, 
founded  c  1865,  me  1875 
Mountbatten.  see  BATTBNBBRG,  family 
Mountbatten,  Louis  Francis  Albert  Victor  Nicholas, 
1st  Earl  Mountbatten  of  Burma  (mountba'tn), 
1900-,  British  admiral,  son  of  Prince  Louis  of  Bat- 
tenberg  (later  Mountbatten),  marquess  of  Mil  ford 
Haven,  and  Princess  Victona,  granddaughter  of 
Queen  Victoria  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  cadet  in 
1913  and  saw  service  as  a  midshipman  in  the  First 
World  War  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World 
War  he  was  a  commander  in  the  dangerous  de- 
stroyer service  until  he  returned  to  England  to  be- 
come adviser  to  and  later  director  (1942-43)  of 
combined  operations,  he  directed  the  COMMANDO 
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raids  upon  Norway  and  Franc  e  In  1043  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  head  the  Southeast  Asia  Command  and 
directed  Allied  operations  against  the  Japanese  in 
Burma.  He  was  last  British  viceroy  of  India  (1947) , 
and  as  governor  general  of  the  dominion  of  India 
(1947-48),  he  relinquished  British  power  to  native 
rule  in  June,  1948 

Mountbatten,  Philip*  see  EDINBURGH,  PHILIP 
MOUNTBATTEN,  DUKE  OF. 

Mount  Carmel.  1  City  (pop  6,987),  co  seat  of 
Wabash  co  ,  SE  111  ,  on  the  Wabash  below  Vm- 
conne*,  Ind  ,  laid  out  1818,  me  1825  It  is  a  trade 
and  industrial  center  in  a  rich  agricultural  area 
Electronic  equipment  and  paper  products  are  made 
hero  Indian  mounds  m  the  vicinity  have  been 
excavated  2  Borough  (pop  17,780),  E  Pa  ,  E  of 
Sunbury,  laid  out  1835,  me  1864  Anthracite  min- 
ing accounts  for  the  growth  of  the  town 

Mount  Carroll,  city  (pop  1,845),  co  seat  of  Carroll 
co.,  NW  111  ,  near  the  Mississippi,  in  a  farm  and 
dairy  area,  founded  1843,  me  1867  It  is  the  seat 
of  Frances  Shinier  College  (junior)  for  women 

Mount  Clemens  (klom'unz),  city  (pop  14,389),  co 
seat  of  Macomb  co  ,  SE  Mich  ,  NE  of  Detroit,  on 
the  Clinton  river  near  its  mouth  on  Lake  St  C  lair, 
settled  c  1798,  platted  1818.  me  as  a  village  1837, 
as  a  city  1879  It  is  a  health  resort,  known  for  its 
mineral  waters  Electric  irons  and  dinnerware  are 
made  A  US  military  air  base,  Selfndge  Field, 
was  established  near  here  during  the  First  World 
War  The  Indian  lake  shore  trail  crossed  here 

Mount  Desert  Island  (dlzurf),  off  the  coast  of  S 
Maine,  SE  of  Bangor  It  is  almost  divided  by  the 
long,  narrow  Somes  Sound  into  an  east  and  a  west 
half,  each  c  10  mi  long  and  5  mi  wide,  the  eafct 
half  includes  most  of  Acadia  National  Park  (except 
Schoodic  Point,  on  the  mainland)  and  the  leading 
"village,"  BAR  HARBOR  Mountainous  (Mt 
Cadillac  reaches  1,532  ft )  and  with  lakes,  trout 
streams,  rocky  shores,  and  small  beaches,  the  island 
has  some  of  Maine's  finest  scenery  It  is  the  site  of 
resorts  and  summer  homes,  many  of  which  were 
destioyed  by  forest  fires  in  Oct  ,  1947  Cham- 
plain,  who  named  the  island,  landed  hero  in  1604 
A  Jesuit  mission  and  colony,  the  first  in  what  is 
now  the  United  States,  was  established  m  1613  at 
Fernald's  Point  In  the  same  year  Samuel  A r gall 
dispersed  the  group  and  destroyed  the  buildings, 
the  English  claiming  this  region  by  virtue  of  the 
Cabot  explorations  In  1688  Louis  XIV  granted 
the  island,  with  other  lands,  to  Antoine  de  la  Mothe 
Cadillac,  but  the  French  relinquished  their  claims 
in  171.3  The  first  permanent  settlement  is  believed 
to  have  been  made  c  1762  Fishing  villages  giew 
up,  and  Mt  Dosort  town  (pop  2,047)  was  incor- 
porated in  1789  Resort  development  began  about 
the  middle  of  the  19th  cent  A  public  park  was  set 
aside  for  the  state  and  m  1916  transferred  to  the 
Federal  government,  it  was  called  bieur  de  Monts 
National  Monument,  Lafayette  National  Park 
(1919),  after  1928,  Acadia  National  Park  (now 
28,309  7  acres)  At  Islesford.  on  Little  Cranberry 
Island,  off  the  south  coast,  is  Sawtello  Museum, 
with  historical  collections  relating  to  the  island 
Seal  Harbor  and  Noit  beast  Harboi  are  resorts  on 
the  south  shore  The  Mt  Desert  marine  biological 
laboratory  is  at  Salsbury  Cove,  a  few  miles  from 
Bar  Harbor  See  G  E  Street,  Mount  Desert  a 
History  (new  ed  ,  1926) ,  Harold  Peabody  and  C  H 
Grandgent,  Walks  on  Mount  Desert  Island  (1928) 

Mount  Dora,  town  (pop  1,880),  central  Fla.,  on  Lake 
Dora  N  of  Lake  Apopka,  settled  1874,  me  1912 
It  is  a  vac  htmg  center,  with  one  of  the  oldest  yacht 
clubs  in  the  state,  and  holds  an  annual  regatta 

Mount  Ephraim,  borough  (pop  2,282),  SW  N  J  , 
near  Camden,  settled  before  1800,  me  1926 

Mount  Forest,  town  (pop  1,892),  S  Out ,  on  a 
brant  h  of  the  Saugoen  river  and  NNW  of  Kite  hen- 
er  It  has  knitting,  woodworking,  and  woolen 
mills 

Mount  Gilead  (gll'eud),  village  (pop  2,008),  co 
seat  of  Morrow  co  ,  N  central  Ohio,  E  of  Marion, 
founded  c  1824,  named  Mt  Gilead  1832  Hydrau- 
lic presses  are  made  here 

Mount  Healthy,  village  (pop  3,997),  SW  Ohio,  near 
Cincinnati,  founded  1817  Machine  tools  and 
clothing  are  made 

Mount  Holly.  1  Unincorporated  village  (pop  6,831), 
co  ,  seat  of  Burlington  co  ,  W  N  J  ,  S  of  Trenton 
and  E  of  Camden,  settled  c  1680  by  Friends  It  is 
a  trade  center  Of  interest  arc  a  Friends'  meeting- 
house (1776),  used  by  the  British  as  a  commissary 
when  they  occupied  the  town  in  1776,  tho  court- 
house (1790),  the  old  firehouse  (1752),  and  Stephen 
Girard's  home  (1777)  The  John  WOOUIAN  Me- 
morial Building  (1771)  was  Woolman's  daughter's 
home  2  TextiJe-mill  town  (pop  2,055),  W  central 
N  C  ,  on  the  Tatawba  and  just  NW  of  Charlotte 

Mount  Holly  Springs,  industrial  borough  (pop 
1,260),  S  Pa  .  c  18  mi  SW  of  Harnsburg,  me  1873 
It  manufactures  clothing  and  paper  Near  here  is 
white  clay  which  is  used  as,  a  hller  and  base  in 
many  products 

Mount  Holyoke  College  (hSl'yok),  at  South  TIadloy, 
Mass  ,  nonsectarian,  for  women,  chartered  1836, 
opened  1837  as  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary 
Founded  by  Mary  LTON,  it  equaled  some  of  the 
colleges  of  the  day  and  was  the  model  for  many  of 
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the  early  women's  schools  and  colleges  It  was 
rechartered  m  1888  as  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary 
and  College  and  in  1893  as  Mount  Hnlyoke  College 
It  provides  for  graduate  work,  including  a  degree 
m  education  The  college  has  an  arboretum,  a 
laboratory  theater,  and  a  good  art  museum  on  its 
campus  Mary  Woolley  (1901-37)  was  a  noted 
president  See  A  C  Cole,  A  Hundred  Yearn  of 
Mount  Holyoke  College  (1940) 
Mount  Hope,  city  (pop  2,431)  ,  S  W  Va  ,  NE  of 

Bet  kley,  in  a  coal  area,  inc    1897 
Mount  Horeb  (h6r'iib),  village  (pop  1,610),  S  Wis  . 
8W  of  Madison,  m  a  dairy  region,  settled  1860  by 
Norwegians  and  Swiss,  me   1899 
Mount  Tewett,  borough  (pop    1,445),  NW  Pa  ,  in 
the  Alleghenies  near  Smethport,  settled  c  1838, 
inc.  1898  Tanning  is  done  here 
Mount  Joy,  borough  (pop  2,855),  8E  Pa  ,  near  the 
Suaqaehanna  8E  of  Harmburg,  settled  1708,  laid 
out   1812,   inc.    1851      Its  manufactures  include 
shoes,  textiles,  and  iron  castings 

Mount  Kitoo,  residential  village  (pop  5,941),  SE 
N  Y ,  m  Westchester  co ,  N  of  White  Plains,  me 
1874 

Mount  McKlnley  Rational  Park,  1,939,319  04  acres, 
central  Alaska,  m  the  Alaska  Range,  eat  1917,  en- 
larged 1922  and  1932  It  is  only  a  little  smaller 
than  Yellowstone  National  Park  A  region  of  spec- 
tacular mountain  scenery,  the  park  contains  several 
glaciers  and  some  partly  forested  (spruce,  birch, 
and  willow)  valleys  Wildlife  abounds,  including 
<  anbou,  mountain  sheep,  bears,  and  wolves  The 
highest  peaks  are  Mt  Foraker  (17,000  ft )  and, 
notably,  Mt  McKmley  (locally  called  Den  ah, 
20,300  ft),  the  highest  point  in  North  America 
The  first  successful  ascent  of  Mt  McKinlev  was 
made  in  1913,  by  Hudson  STUCK  Access  to  the 
park,  which  is  open  from  June  to  September,  is 
from  McKmley  Park  station  on  the  Alaska  R  R 
See  A  H.  Brooks,  The  Mount  McKmley  Regwn 
(1911) ,  Hudson  Stuck,  The  Ascent  of  Denote  (1914) , 
W  N  Beach,  In  the  Shadow  of  Mount  McKinley 
(1931). 

Mount  Morris.  1  Village  (pop  2,304),  N  III ,  SW  of 
Rockford,  settled  1838,  mo  1857  A  number  of 
agricultural  periodicals  are  printed  here  I  City 
(pop  2,237),  S  Mich  ,  residential  suburb  of  Flint, 
settled  1842,  me  as  a  village  1867,  as  a  city  1930 
3  Village  (pop  3,530),  W  central  N  Y  ,  in  the 
Finger  Lakes  region,  SW  of  Rochester,  mo  1835 
Canning  is  done  here  A  tuberculosis  hospital  is  in 
the  village  Houghton  College  is  near  by 

Mount  of  Olive* •  see  OLIVBS,  MOUNT  OF 

Mount  Olive.  1  Citv  (pop  2,559),  SW  111 ,  NE  of 
8t  Louis,  in  a  coal  area,  me  1917  It  has  the 
graves  of  "Mother"  Jones  and  "General"  Alexan- 
der Bradley,  pioneers  in  the  fight  for  unionization 
of  the  miners  2  Town  (pop  2.929),  E  N  C  ,  SE  of 
Raleigh,  in  a  tobacco,  cotton,  and  truck-farm  area, 
founded  c 1840 

Mount  Oliver,  borough  (pop  6,981),  Allegheny  co  , 
SW  Pa  ,  S  of,  and  near,  Pittsburgh,  me  1892 

Mount  Olympus:  see  OLYMPIC  MOUNTAINS  and 
OI-YMPXTS  (Greece) 

Mount  Palomar  Observatory  •  see  PALOMAR,  MOUNT 

Mount  Penn,  residential  borough  (pop  3,654),  8E 
Pa  ,  near  Reading,  me  1902 

Mount  Pleasant  1  City  (pop  4,610),  co  seat  of 
Henry  co  ,  SE  Iowa,  NW  of  Burlington,  founded 
1839,  me  1842  It  was  the  site  of  Iowa's  first 
courthouse  Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  a  soldiers' 
and  smlora'  hospital,  and  a  state  hospital  for  the 
insane  (1861)  are  here  Oakland  Mills  State  Park 
is  near  by  2  City  (pop  8,413),  eo  seat  of  Isabella 
oo  ,  8  Mich  ,  W  of  Bay  City  and  on  the  Chippewa, 
settled  before  1860,  me  as  a  village  1875,  as  a  city 
1889  Dairy  products  are  made  The  city  has 
grown  since  oil  was  found  near  by  (1928)  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  state  teachers  college  and  a  state  voca- 
tional school  for  feeble-minded  children  3  Town 
<pop  1,017),  8  N  C  ,  ESE  of  Charlotte,  in  a  farm 
area  4  Borough  (pop  5,824),  SW  Pa  ,  SE  of 
Pittsburgh,  laid  out  c  1797,  mo.  1828  Among  its 
manufactures  are  coke  and  glass  6  Town  (pop 
1,698),  SE  S  C  ,  on  Charleston  Harbor  It  is  con- 
nected with  Charleston  by  a  bridge  6  Town  (pop 
3,089),  central  Tenn.,  SSW  of  Nashville  and  near 
Columbia,  in  a  phosphate-mining,  timber,  and 
farm  area  Menwether  Lewis  National  Monument 
is  near  7  City  (pop.  4,fi28),  co  seat  of  Titus  co., 
E  Texas,  SW  of  Texarkana;  inc.  1900  Settled  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  19th  cent ,  Mt  Pleasant  was 
a  lumbering  center  of  the  pine  woods  The  region 
produces  oil  as  well  as  sweet  potatoes,  truck,  pea- 
nuts, and  cotton  8  City  (pop.  2,382,  alt  5,860ft ), 
central  Utah,  m  the  Sanpete  Valley  8  of  Provo, 
settled  1852  by  Mormons,  me  1868.  Sheep  are 
raised,  and  alfalfa  for  winter  pasture  is  grown  by 
irrigation,  now  with  the  aid  of  water  brought  from 
a  Green  River  tributary  by  the  Sanpete  project 

Mount  Prospect,  village  (pop  1,720),  NE  111.,  near 
Evanston,  in  a  farm  Area,  me  1917. 

Mount  PuUski  (pul&'ske),  city  (pop  1,378),  central 
111 ,  NE  of  Springfield,  m  the  Lincoln  country;  inc. 
1893  In  1936  the  state  purchased  the  old  court- 
house (1847)  and  made  it  a  historical  monument. 

Mount  Rainier  <rft'nur),  town  (pop.  4,880),  W  cen- 
'  fWa*famgton;D.C. 
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Mount  Rainier  National  Park  (rftner',  ru~),  241,- 
524  77  acres,  SW  central  Wash.,  in  the  Cascade 
Range  SE  of  Tacoma;  eat  1899  It  is  dominated 
by  Mt  Rainier,  volcanic  peak,  14,408  ft  high,  dis- 
covered and  named  by  Captain  Vancouver  in 
1792  The  mountain  is  snow-crowned  and  has  26 
glaciers,  its  heavily  forested  lower  slopes  are  popu- 
lar with  mountain  climbers. 

Mount  Revelstoke  National  Park,  100  sq.  mi ,  8E 
British  Columbia,  m  the  Selkirk  Mts  ,  Just  E  of  the 
Columbia  river  valley,  est.  1914  It  is  on  a  high 
plateau,  rising  to  c  7,000  ft  in  Mt  Revelstoke,  and 
has  several  small  lakes  A  popular  resort  area,  it  is 
noted  especially  for  winter  sports 

Mount  Robson  Provincial  Park  (rob'aun).  803  sq 
mi  ,  E  British  Columbia,  in  the  Rocky  Mts  W  of 
Jasper,  Alta  It  is  a  dominion  forest  reserve,  con- 
taining high  peaks,  glaciers,  lakes,  and  waterfalls. 
Mt  Robson  (12,972  ft  high),  in  the  park,  is  the 
highest  peak  in  the  Canadian  Rocky  Mts 

Mount  Royal,  town  (pop  4,888),  S  Que  ,  on  Mon- 
treal island  It  is  a  west  suburb  of  Montreal 

Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial,  1,66827 
acres,  SW  S  Dak ,  in  the  Black  Hills  and  NE  of 
Ouster,  est  1929  Carved  on  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tain, visible  for  60  mi  ,  are  colossal  busts  of  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  Theodore  Roose- 
velt The  memonal  was  authorised  March  3, 1925, 
by  act  of  Congress  Gutzon  Borglum  was  se- 
lected as  sculptor  The  sculpture  was  nearly  com- 
pleted when  Borglum  died  (1941),  it  was  finished 
later  in  the  year  by  his  son  Lincoln  Borglum 

Mount  Saint  Scholastic*  College  see  ATCHISON, 
Kansas 

Mount  Shasta  (sha'stu),  resort  town  (pop  1,618),  N 
Calif,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  SHASTA,  settled  m  the 
1850s,  me  1905  A  state  fish  hatchery  is  near  by 

Mount  Stephen,  George  Stephen,  1st  Baron,  1829- 
1921,  Canadian  financier  and  railroad  builder.  Ho 
came  to  Canada  from  Scotland  in  1850,  became  a 
manufacturer,  and  was  made  (1876)  president  of 
the  Rank  of  Montreal  With  his  cousin,  Lord 
Stratheona,  and  others,  including  James  J  Hill,  he 
helped  to  construe  t  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
lending  to  the  project  his  considerable  financial 
skill  From  1881  to  1888  he  was  president  of  the 
railroad  In  later  years  he  lived  in  England  His 
philanthropies  were  numerous  He  was  created 
baronet  in  1886  and  baron  in  1891 

Mount  Sterling.  1  City  (pop  2,140),  co  seat  of 
Brown  co  ,  W  central  111 ,  E  of  Qumcy,  settled  1830, 
me  1837  It  is  a  processing  center  of  a  farm  area 
2  City  (pop  4,782),  eo  seat  of  Montgomery  co,, 
N  central  Kv  ,  E  of  Lexington,  in  the  bluegrass 
region,  platted  1793  It  is  the  trade  center  for  a 
livestock  and  farm  area  Mt,  Sterling  was  cap- 
tured and  sacked  by  Gen  John  H  Morgan  in  the 
Civil  War  Numerous  Indian  mounds  are  in  the 
countv  3  Village  (pop  1,115),  8  central  Ohio,  SW 
of  Columbus,  in  a  farm  and  dairy  area,  founded 
1828 

Mount  Union,  industrial  borough  (pop  4,763),  S 
Pa,,  on  the  Jumata  nver  and  SE  of  Huntingdon, 
laid  out  1849,  me  1867  Its  industries  include 
bnckrnakmg,  lumbering,  farming,  and  quarrying 

Mount  Union  College   see  ALLIANCE,  Ohio 

Mount  Vernon.  1  City  (pop  14,724),  co  seat  of 
Jefferson  co.,  S  111 ,  SE  of  Central*,  me  1837  It 
is  a  trade,  rail,  and  industrial  center  for  a  farm, 
coal,  and  oil  area.  Its  principal  manufactures  are 
freight  cars,  shoes,  furniture,  and  hosiery  S  City 
5,638),  co  seat  of  Posey  co  .  SW  Ind  ,  on  the 
_  near  the  confluence  of  the  Wabash  and  W  of 
Evansville,  settled  1816,  me,  1865.  It  is  a  trading 
center  for  a  farming  area  Prehistoric  remains  have 
been  discovered  near  by  3  Town  (pop  1,489),  E 
Iowa,  ESE  of  Cedar  Rapids,  me  1869  Cornell 
College  (Methodist,  coeducational,  1853)  is  here 
Palisades-Kepler  State  Park  is  near  by  4  Town 
(pop  1,100),  co  seat  of  Rockcastle  oo.,  central  Ky  , 
S  of  Lexington  and  on  the  old  Wilderness  Road, 
settled  1810,  inc  1818  The  Langford  House 
(1790)  here  served  as  a  fort  against  the  Indiana 
Near  by  are  the  Great  Saltpeter  Cavea,  mined  ex- 
tensively during  the  Civil  War  Limestone,  coal, 
and  oil  are  found  in  the  region  ft  City  (pop  1,982), 
co  seat  of  Lawrence  co  ,  SW  Mo  ,  E  of  Joplin,  in  a 
farm  region,  laid  out  1845.  A  milk  condensery  is 
here  The  city  is  the  site  of  a  state  tuberculosis 
sanatorium.  •  Industrial  and  residential  city  (pop. 
67,362),  SE  N.Y  ,  in  Weatchester  co  .  just  N  of  the 
Bronx,  settled  1664,  me  1892  Its  industries  in- 
clude die  casting  and  the  making  of  electrical 
instruments,  vitamin  products,  and  decaloomania, 
it  is  a  large  oil  distribution  center  8t  Paul's 
Church  (c  1761)  is  here  (see  EASTCHESTSR)  7  City 
(pop.  10,122),  co  Mat  of  Knox  co.,  central  Ohio, 
NEof  Columbus;  Jaid  out  1805  It  is  a  trade  cen- 
ter for  a  farm  and  livestock  area.  Gas,  oil,  and 
Diesel  engines  are  made  -here.  Daniel  Decatur 
Ernmett  was  born  here.  Near  by  is  a  state  hospital 
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for  the  tubercular    •  Town  (pop.  t.443),  co  seat  of 
Franklin  oo ,  E  Texas,  SW  of  Texarkana     The 
inty  haa  pine  woods,  cotton  fiekb,  truck  farms, 
I  oil  weUaT  •  City  (pop.  4.276),  oo.  seat  of 
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and 


teal  Md.,  a  suburb  of  Washington,  D.C. 


Skagit  oo.,  NW  Wash.,  on  the  SkagH  river  and  8E 
oTieiUnghara;  settle^  c.1877.  It  haa  farm  and 
dairy  manufactures  and  a  junior  college. 


Mount  Vernon,  national  shrine,  N  Va.,  overlooking 
the  Potomac  near  Alexandria,  8  of  Washington, 
D  C  ;  home  of  George  Washington  from  1747  until 
his  death.  The  land  was  patented  in  1674,  and  the 
house  built  in  1743  George  Washington  inherited 
it  in  1754  and  made  additions  which  were  not  com- 
pleted until  after  the  Revolution  The  mansion  is  a 
wooden  structure  of  Georgian  design,  two  and  one- 
half  stories  high,  with  a  broad,  columned  portico, 
wide  lawns,  fine  gardens,  and  subsidiary  buildings 
surround  it  The  mansion  has  been  restored,  aftei 
Washington's  detailed  notes,  with  much  of  the 
original  furniture,  family  relics,  and  duplicate 
pieces  of  the  period.  The  estate  was  purchased  in 
1860  by  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Association 
(organized  1856),  its  permanent  custodian  In  the 
tomb  (built  1831-87)  are  the  sarcophagi  of  George 
and  Martha  Washington  and  the  bodies  of  othei 
members  of  the  family  See  Paul  Wilstach,  Afoun/ 
Vernon  (4th  ed  ,  1930),  H.  H.  Dodge,  Mount 
Vernon  (1932) 

Mount  Wilson  Observatory:  see  WILSON,  MOUNT 

Mourne  Mountains  (morn),  in  the  southern  part  of 
Co  Down,  Northern  Ireland.  Slieve  Donanl 
(2,796  ft )  is  the  highest  peak. 

mourning  bride'  see  SCABIOBA. 

Mourzouk,  Libya  sec  MURZTTK. 

mouse,  name  for  various  small  rodents  found  on  ali 
continents  Mice  have  soft  fur,  usually  some  shade 
of  gray  or  brown  above,  often  white  on  the  under 
parts  The  tail  in  scaly  and  hairless  in  some  and 
hairy  m  others,  and  the  ears  are  usually  large  The 
senses  of  smell  and  hearing  are  keen  It  is  believed 
that  the  house  mouse  (A/wr  mutcidus)  evolved  from 
wild  mice  of  central  Aena  which  spread  by  trade 
and  travel  routes  to  all  parts  of  the  world  It  eats 
and  contaminates  man's  food,  damages  leather  and 
other  articles,  and  sometimes  destroys  field  crops 
It  may  mate  at  the  age  of  two  months  and  can 
produce  five  to  eight  litters  a  year  Among  the 
New  World  mice  are  the  white-footed  or  deei 
mouse,  which  eats  plant  foods  as  well  as  insects  and 
other  small  animalu,  the  harvest  mouse,  which  lives 
in  wet  and  dry  grassv  places,  and  the  predaceou* 
grasshopper  mouse  of  W  North  America  VolcM, 
stocky  forms  with  short  ears  and  blunt  heads,  in- 
clude the  meadow  mouse  (Micrntu*)  of  North 
America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Africa  and  the 
rod-backed  mouse  (CI&hrvtncHnyg)  of  cold  north 
temperate  regions  Mice  are  eaten  by  nearlj  all 
carnivores.  The  mouse,  especially  the  albino  01 
white  house  mouse,  is  used  m  scientific  reseaith 
The  dormouse,  jerboa,  jumping  mouse,  and  po<ket 
mouse  are  related  rodents 

Mousinho  de  Albuquerque,  Joaquim  (zhwfike'iu' 
mdzg'nyd  diil"buker'ku)?  1856-1902,  Portuguese 
military  commander  in  Mozambique  After  servu  o 
in  India,  ho  was  made  governor  of  Lourenco  Mar- 
ques m  1890  He  took  a  large  part  in  suppressing 
the  rebellion  of  the  native  tribes  of  H  Mozambique 
in  1895  and  1896  and,  as  governor  of  Gaza,  was  in 
command  By  a  daring  coup  ho  captured  Gun- 
gunhana,  the  native  leador,  and  he  established  or- 
der, making  the  Portuguese  hold  on  Mozambique 
firm  Displeased  with  the  political  intrigues  of  co- 
lonial polities,  he  resigned  and  returned  to  Lisbon, 
where  he  committed  suicide 

Moussorgsky,  Modest  Petrovich  (mttdyest'  pf-tro'- 
vlch  moosdrg'ske),  1839-81,  Russian  composer,  one 
of  the  nationalist  school  His  masterpiece  is  tin- 
opera  Dons  Godunov  (1868-69,  revised  1871  72, 
produced  1874),  after  the  play  by  Pushkin  It  wa** 
later  edited  and  revised  by  Rimsky-Korsakov,  af 
was  the  unfinished  opera  Khovanshchina  (produced 
1885)  Outstanding  are  his  piano  suite,  Pictures  at 
an  Exhibition  (1874),  later  orchestrated  by  Ravel. 
St  John's  Night  on  the  Bare  Mountain,  for  orchestra 
(1867);  and  many  fine  songs  See  biographies  bv 
Oskar  von  Rieseman  (Eng  tr  ,  1929)  and  M.  D 
Calvocoressi  (1946),  V  I  Seroff,  The  Mighty  Five 
(1948) 

Mousterian:  see  PALEOLITHIC  PERIOD 

mouth  or  oral  cavity,  the  beginning  of  the  digestive 
tract  The  mouth  cavity  is  divisible  into  two  por- 
tions, the  vestibule  and  thd  mouth  cavity  proper 
The  vestibule  is  the  potential  space  between  the 
hps  and  cheeks  (forming  the  outer  boundary)  and 
the  teeth  and  gums  of  both  jaws  The  mouth 
cavity  proper  extends  from  the  inner  arches  of  the 
teeth  and  gums  to  the  throat  The  roof  of  tht» 
mouth  is  formed  by  the  hard  and  the  soft  palate, 
the  tongue  rests  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth  Salivary 
and  mucous  glands  open  into  the  vestibule  and  into 
the  mouth  cavity  proper  The  action  of  saliva,  by 
means  of  an  enayme  (ptyalm),  changes  starch  to 
sugar  in  the  mouth  cavity,  thus  initiating  the 
process  of  digestion.  The  chewing  and  grinding 
action  of  the  teeth  prepares  the  food  for  digestion 
by  enzymes  in  the  stomach  and  small  intestine. 

mouth  organ:  see  HARMONICA  1. 

movlngpictwes,motionpicrur«s,ordnemi.  (*I'n  toi  H)  , 
a  series  of  pictures  produced  by  projecting  on  a 
screen  the  images  in  a  film.  Although  the  images 
are  photographs  of  bodies  at  successive  instants  of 
motion,  they  are  projected  ao  rapidly  that  the  hu- 
man eye  perceive*  them  in  continuous  motion  be- 
cause of  the  retention  of  an  Ima«e  as  an  afterimage 
(persistence  of  vision).  In  the  sound  moving  pto- 


CMM  r*tw«aoMar«  fattest*  ty  SMALL  CAPITALS,  ?t**w*  «•» 


tore,  photographs  are  recorded  on  a  celluloid  roll 
film;  sound  is  recorded,  in  terms  of  light  variations, 
on  «  band  running  the  length  of  the  mm  (see  SOUND 
RECORDING).  The  standard  width  for  theatrical 
film  is  35  nun;  many  documentary  films  are  re- 
corded or  reproduced  on  16-nulhmeter  film  for  use 
on  smaller  projectors;  amateurs  commonly  use  8- 
znilluneter  rum.  The  origins,  of  the  moving  picture 
must  be  sought  in  devices,  commonly  wheels  or 
disks,  designed  to  give  the  illusion  of  motion  by  the 
rapid  viewing  of  serial  pictures  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  inventions  and  techniques  for  photograph- 
ing movement  In  the  1870s  serial  photographs  of 
race  horses  in  motion  were  obtained  in  California 
by  Eadweard  Muybndge  and  J  D  Isaacs  by  set- 
ting up  a  row  of  cameras  with  electrically  operated 
shutters  To  exhibit  the  shots,  Muybndge  invented 
the  zoopraxiscope,  essentially  a  revolving  disk  from 
which  the  photographs  were  projected  Methods  of 
serial  photography  and  of  projection  were  im- 
proved in  the  1880s  bv  E  J  Marey,  a  French  phy- 
sician, in  the  course  of  his  study  of  motion.  At 
about  this  time  Thomas  Alva  Edison  and  his  staff 
were  developing  the  Kmetograph,  a  camera  using 
rolls  of  coated  celluloid  film,  and  the  Kinetoscope, 
an  apparatus  for  peep-show  viewing.  Marketed  m 
1893,  the  Kmetoseope  became  popular  immedi- 
ately in  penny  arcades.  The  rate  of  invention  was 
accelerated  Especially  notable  was  the  work  in 
France  of  the  Lunuere  brothers,  who  invented  the 
Cinematograph?,  an  apparatus  for  taking  and  for 
projecting  serial  pir  tures,  in  1896  the  Lumieres  ex- 
hibited in  Pans  moving  pictures  projected  on  a 
screen  In  the  United  States  also  projection  ma- 
chines, notably  the  Pantopticon  and  the  Vitascope, 
were  developed  at  about  the  same  time  The  Kine- 
tosc-ope  was  soon  superseded  by  pic  tures  projected 
on  a  screen  Shops  and  storerooms  were  converted 
for  presenting  the  brief  and  shakj  pictures  that 


were  the  product  of  the  early  cameias  and  pro- 
jectors Many  of  these  impromptu  theaters  charged 
a  nickel  for  admission  and  were  therefore  known  as 


nickelodeon*  The  moving  picture  developed  simul- 
taneously as  a  new  art  form  mid  as  an  industry. 
Early  pictures  recorded  scenes,  and  simulations  of 
scenes,  from  life  As  the  novelty  wore  off,  the  mak- 
ers of  pictures  weie  forced  to  introduce  improve- 
ments m  techniques  and  in  subject  Longer  pic- 
tures were  made,  romance  and  adventure  were 
introduced  A  pioneer  in  the  new  mode  was  the 
French  producer,  Georges  Mob/a,  who  broadened 
film  subjects  by  using  me  idents  approaching  story 
import  am  e,  fantasy,  and  comedy  and  who  enlarged 
him  technique  with  many  c  amera  tricks  and  film- 
editing  devices  Influenced  by  the  success  of  the 
McMies  films,  Ed  win  S  Porter,  an  Amoru  an  dirpc  tor, 
carried  the  editing  prim  iple  further,  using  sue  h  de- 
vices as  parallel  and  contrast  cutting  for  joining 
and  interpreting  separate  themes  into  one  narra- 
tive He  made  The  Great  Tram  Robbery  (1903), 
whose  popularity  insured  the  continuance  of  the 
new  style  David  Wark  Griffith  recognized  the 
possibilities  of  motion  pictures  and  sot  the  general 
struc  ture  of  the  form  as  it  is  known  today  lie  sub- 
stituted the  single  shot  for  the  scene  as  the  unit  in 
editing  film,  introduced  or  improved  devices  such 
as  the  close-up,  fade-in,  and  dissolve,  and  used  a 
mobile  camera  His  Birth  of  a  Nation  (1915)  and 
Intolerame  (1916)  set  a  new  mark  m  technique 
Editing  techniques  to  me  i  ease  tension,  contrast 
and  meaning  were  further  developed  especially  by 
Russian  and  German  producers  and  are  usually 
grouped  under  the  term  montane  The  tradition  of 
the  spectacle  him,  populauzed  by  Griffith,  was  per- 
petuated in  later  pictures  such  as  The  Covered 
Wagon  (  1923)  The  form  of  the  motion  pu  ture  was 
influenced  also  by  the  introduction  of  full-length 
feature  pictures  from  Europe,  notably  Quo  Vadief 
(Italian,  1913)  The  early  years  of  the  industry 
were  marked  by  bitter  disputes  over  patent  rights. 
Companies  holding  essential  patents  formed  (1909) 
the  Motion  Picture  Patents  Company,  which  at- 
tempted to  keep  unlicensed  companies  out  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  Many  independents 
moved  their  operations  to  Los  Angeles  in  order  to 
be  close  to  the  Mexican  border  in  case  of  injunction, 
and  Hollywood,  Calif  ,  eventually  became  the 
movie  capital  Films  were  at  first  sold  outright  to 
exhibitors,  later  they  were  distributed  on  a  rental 
basis  through  film  exchanges  In  the  early  films, 
players  were  presented  anonymously,  but  the  tre- 
mendous popularity  of  Mary  Pickford,  who  came 
to  be  called  America's  Sweetheart,"  and  of  Charles 
Chaplin,  considered  by  many  the  world's  greatest 
comedian,  marked  the  star  as  the  key  to  box-office 
success.  Thereafter  the  star  system  was  estab- 
lished; the  player  dwarfed  the  producer,  and  the 
salaries  of  stars  rose  dizzily.  Acting  improved  and 
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moving-picture  distribution  throughout  the  world. 
Antitrust  suits  by  the  U.S.  government  have  sought 
to  break  the  connection  between  distribution  and 
production  Although  the  United  States  still  dom- 
inates the  world  industry,  its  position  has  been 
challenged  by  the  production  abroad  of  excellent 
and  artistic  nkns  and  by  foreign  regulations  limit- 
ing the  importation  of  American  films.  Dependent 
upon  mass  production  and  mass  support,  pictures 
tend  to  mirror  the  opinions  and  attitudes  of  the 
time,  m  the  effort  to  avoid  offending  any  large  sec- 
tion of  society,  strength  of  artistic  production  is 
frequently  lost  Criticism  by  educational,  religious, 
and  other  groups  and  the  fear  of  organized  censor- 
ship induced  the  industry  to  establish  (1922)  an 
organization  for  self-regulation,  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Producers  and  Distributors  of  America  (head- 
ed until  1945  by  William  H.  Hays),  and  to  accept 
its  production  code  (known  as  the  "Hays  Code'  ). 
The  taste  m  movies  has  in  general  run  to  the  sen- 
sational, as  in  Western  films,  the  "sex-appeal"  films 
m  the  1920s,  and  gangster  movies  in  the  1940s 
Almost  from  the  start  there  were  attempts  to  make 
movies  with  sound,  movies  with  color,  and  three- 
dimensional  movies  In  1 926  sound  effec  ts  and  mu- 
sic were  successfully  used,  dialogue  was  introduced 
in  The  Jazz  Singer  (1927)  with  Al  Jolson  Color 
was  successfully  employed  following  the  develop- 
ment (c  1932)  of  Technicolor,  a  three-color  (red, 
blue,  yellow)  process  Special  types  of  films  include 
the  ANIMATED  CARTOON,  the  documentary  film,  and 
the  newsreel  The  documentary,  broadly  defined, 
includes  the  newsreel,  travel  film,  educational  film, 
and  all  other  fact  or  nonfiction  films  The  term  is 
sometimes  limited  to  artistic,  interpretive  films  de- 
veloping out  of  the  work  of  Robert  *  laherty  in  the 
'20s,  examples  are  Flaherty's  Nanook  of  tfu  North 
(1922)  and  Pare  Lorentz's  The  Plow  That  Broke  the 
Plains  (1936)  and  The  River  (1937)  The  docu- 
mentary has  proved  its  value  m  the  sc  1  toolroom  and 
m  training  programs  during  the  Second  World 
War  and  both  here  and  abroad  has  been  used  as  a 
medium  for  propaganda  Among  the  earliest  film 
types  is  the  newsreel,  which  was  first  presented  as  a 
regular  attraction  by  Charles  Pathe  m  Paris  c  1909 
and  in  the  United  States  in  1910  See  Terry  Ram- 
saye,  A  Million  and  One  Nights  (1926),  Maurice 
Bardeche  and  Robert  Brasiliach,  The  Hustory  of 
Motion  Pictures  (1937,  Kng  tr  1938),  Lewis 
Jacobs,  The  Ruse  of  the  American  Film  (1939), 
Gloria  Waldron,  The  Information  Film  (1949), 
Paul  Rotha,  The  Film  Till  Now  (1930,  rev  1949) 

Mowat,  Sir  Oliver  (ino'ut).  1820-1903,  Canadian 
statesman,  b  Kingston,  Out  Ho  was  called  to  the 
bar  of  Upper  Canada  in  1841  and  entered  the  Cana- 
dian legislative  assembly  as  a  Libcial  in  1858  As  a 
member  of  the  Quebec  conference  in  18b4,  he 
helped  to  draft  the  resolutions  on  confederation 
Mowat  was  a  champion  of  provincial  autonomy, 
his  long  term  (1872-96)  as  Liberal  premier  and 
attorney  general  of  Ontario  was  marked  by  a  series 
of  successful  attempts  to  secure  local  sovereignty 
for  that  province  Appointed  (1896)  to  the  do- 
minion senate,  he  was  minister  of  justice  under  Sir 
Wilfrid  Launer  until  1897,  when  he  retired  to 
accept  the  post  of  lieutenant  governor  of  Ontario. 
See  biography  by  C.  R  W  Biggar  (1905) 

Mowatt,  Anna  Cora  (Ogden)  (mou'ut),  1819-70, 
American  actress  and 


Theda  Bara.  Rudolph  Valentino,  and  Greta  Gar  bo. 
The  skill  of  cameramen  and  directors  increased, 
technical  problems  were  solved,  and  the  polished 
techniques  for  which  Hollywood  has  become  famous 
were  developed.  During  the  First  World  War  the 
United  States  became  dominant  in  the  industry: 
American  producers  acquired  victual  control  of 


f .irnght  She  made  her 

debut  in  1845  in  The  Lady  of  Lyons,  supportuig 
E.  L  Davenport,  and  pioduced  her  comedy 
Fashion,  which  won  popular  acclaim,  in  the  same 
year  Davenport  became  her  leading  man,  and 
they  had  sue  cess  in  her  play  Armand  (1847)  and  in 
tours  (1845-54)  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
when  she  played  such  roles  as  Ladv  Teazle,  Juliet, 
and  Katharma  m  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  called  her  plavs  "theatrical  but  not 
dramatic,"  but  was  captivated  by  her  charm  and 
natural  manner  In  1854  Mrs,  Mowatt  marned 
W  T  Ritchie  and  retired  from  the  stage  See  her 
autobiography  (1854) 

Mowbray,  Harry  Siddons  (mcVbra),  1858-1928, 
American  figure  and  decorative  painter,  b  Egypt, 
of  English  parents  He  was  taken  to  the  United 
States  in  1859  His  works  include  Idle  Hours 
(National  Gall  of  Art,  Washington,  D  C  ) ,  A  Lady 
in  Black  (Buffalo,  N  Y  ,  Aoad  ) ,  a  fneze,  Develop- 
ment of  Law,  in  the  Appellate  Courthouse,  New 
York,  and  mural  decorations  in  numerous  resi- 
dences in  New  York  and  Washington,  D  C  ,  in  the 
library  and  council  room  of  the  University  Club, 
New  York,  in  the  Federal  Courtroom,  Cleveland, 
in  the  art  gallery  of  Breckenndge  Long,  St  Louis, 
and  in  the  church  and  Gunu.  Memorial  Library  at 
Washington,  Conn  He  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  and  the  first  director 
(1903)  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome 

Mowbray,  Thomas:  see  NORFOLK,  THOMAS  MOW- 
BRAT,  1ST  DUK*  OF. 

Moweaqua  (mSwe'kwu),  village  (pop.  1,366),  cen- 
tral 111 ,  S  of  Deoatur,  in  a  farm  and  coal  area;  mo. 
1877. 

mower.  The  machine,  drawn  by  horses  or  by  a 
tractor,  that  has  generally  superseded  the  scythe  in 
cutting  meadows  for  hay  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
BBAPEB,  which  has  a  far  longer  history.  Mowers 

'were  first  used  extensively  m  the  time  of  the  Civil 

«F«  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  (aces  fag*  1. 


MOZART 

War  in  America,  when  scarcity  of  labor  encouraged 
the  use  of  machinery.  The  lawn  mower  is  a  rela- 
tively small  machine  for  cutting  the  grass  of  lawns 
and  parks  It  is  propelled  either  by  hand  or  by 
gasoline  engines. 

Moza  (m5'iu)  1  Son  of  Caleb.  1  Chron.  2  46.  S 
Descendant  of  Saul  1  Chron.  8.36,37. 

Mozah  (m6'zu),  unlocated  town,  apparently  W  of 
Jerusalem.  Joshua  18  26. 

Mozambique  (mo"zumbek'),  Port.  Mozambique 
Portuguese  colony  (297,731  sq  mi  ,pop  5.086,630), 
on  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  also  called  Portuguese 
East  Africa  The  capital  is  Lourenco  Marques 
It  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  Tanganyika,  Nyaaa- 
laud,  and  Northern  Rhodesia  and  on  the  west  by 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
Mozambique  Channel  (c  250  mi  wide)  separates  it 
from  Madagascar  There  are  coastal  lowlands  and 
in  the  interior  undulating  savanna  highlands 
Roads  and  railroads  link  the  prosperous  planta- 
tions and  mining  areas  with  the  ports  Cotton, 
sisal,  tobacco,  coffee,  arid  tea  are  grown.  Alumi- 
num, asbestos,  tin,  tungbten  and  coal  are  mined  m 
the  northwest  The  Portuguese  founded  settle- 
ments and  occupied  the  coast  in  the  early  16th 
cent  When  the  Dutch  occupied  the  Portuguese 
establishments  in  Angola  (1640-48),  the  Portuguese 
slave  traders  transfer  reel  to  Mozambique,  and 
Portugal's  hold  on  the  region  was  strengthened 
Slavery  was  abolished  in  1878  Since  then  Mozam- 
bique, despite  its  hot,  damp  climate,  has  attracted 
as  settlers  Portuguese  and  other  Europeans,  es- 
pecially British  Mozambique  is  ruled  by  a  gov- 
ernor with  the  aid  of  elected  councilors 

Mozarabs  (moza'rubz),  Christians  of  Moslem  Spain 
Their  position  was  that  of  Christians  and  Jews 
usually  m  Islam  they  were  a  separate  community 
locally  autonomous,  and  they  paid  a  special  tax  in- 
stead of  the  requirement  made  of  Moslems  to 
serve  in  the  ami)  In  Spam  the  Christians  elected 
their  own  rulei,  called  count,  who  was  directly 
responsible  to  the  Moslem  emir  or  caliph,  their 
taxes,  separate  ftom  those  of  Moslems,  were  col- 
lected bv  special  agents  They  were  allowed  to 
maintain  their  hieraich\  (the  primate  of  Spam 
being  the  archbishop  of  Toledo),  and  thev  used  the 
ViKigothic,  not  the  Moslem,  canon  law  Their 
LiTViitciY,  called  the  Mozarabic  rite,  was  very  like 
that  of  am  lent  Gaul  It  is  preserved  only  in  chapels 
at  Toledo  and  Salamanca  1<  or  one  or  two  periodw, 
notably  in  the  llth  cent ,  the  Mozarabs  were  per- 
secuted The  chief  Mozarab  centers  were  Toledo, 
Seville,  and  C6rdoba  The  Christians  were  prob- 
ably Arabic-speaking,  and  then-  culture,  basically 
Homance-Visigothic,  was  heavily  influenced  by 
Moslem  civilization  The  influence  of  the  Mozar- 
abs in  modern  Spam  was  very  great 

Mozart,  Wolfgang  Amadeus  (mo'zart,  Ger  vdlf- 
gimg  .imada'oos  mo'tsart),  1756-91,  Austrian  com- 
poser, b  Salzburg  Under  the  tutelage  of  his  father 
he  became  an  infant  prodigy  at  the  harpsichord, 
violin,  and  organ,  and  he  and  his  older  sister  weie 
displayed  by  their  father  at  the  court  of  Maria 
Theresa,  at  the  pnnc  ipal  aristocratic  households  of 
Central  Euiope,  in  Paris,  and  in  London  Mozart 
met  J  C  Bac  h  (whose  influence  was  of  great  sig- 
nific  anc  e)  ui  London  and  c  oinposed  his  first  s>  m- 
phomes  theie  During  travels  in  Italy  (1768-71) 
he  absorbed  Italian  style,  successfully  produced  his 
second  opera,  Mitridatc,  >e  di  Ponto  (Milan,  1770), 
and  in  Rome  in  1770  wrote  down  Allogn's  Miserere 
from  memory  after  a  single  hearing  He  was  ap- 
pointed concertmeister  to  the  archbishop  of  Salz- 
burg in  1771  In  1777,  ac  compamed  by  his  mother, 
he  began  his  lost  tour,  in  search  of  a  satisfactory 
position  It  lasted  until  1779  and  included  Munu  h, 
Augsburg,  Mannheim  (where  he  fell  in  love  with 
the  singer  Alo^sia  Weber),  Versailles,  and  Pans 
Pans,  where  his  mother  died,  with  its  opera  dom- 
inated by  Gluck,  had  little  time  for  Mozart,  despite 
the  successful  performance  there  of  his  s\  mphony 
in  D  (1778),  known  as  the  Pans  Symphony  Back 
in  Salzburg  he  composed  Idomeneo  (Munich,  1781) 
for  the  Bavai  lan  court  This  opera,  one  of  the  last 
examples  of  the  late  18th-century  opera  seria  and 
m  many  respects  the  best,  IB  the  first  work  of  Mo- 
zart's maturity.  In  the  year  of  its  production  he 
resigned  from  the  archbishop's  service  and  moved 
to  Vienna,  where  in  1782  he  married  Constance 
Weber,  Aloysia's  sister,  and  began  his  friendship 
with  Haydn.  The  six  string  quartets  (1782-85) 
dedicated  to  Haydn  are  testimony  of  the  influence 
of  Haydn,  who  was  in  turn  influenced  by  the  later 
quartets  of  Mozart,  avowing  that  he  considered 
Mozart  the  greatest  living  composer.  Mozart's 
German  Singepiel  Die  EntJ-Qhrung  aim  dom  Serail 
(1782)  had  some  success,  but  the  Viennese  court 
opera  was  dominated  by  Italian  opera,  and  in  his 
next  three  operas  Mozart  turned  to  opera  buff  a, 
with  librettos  by  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  Le  Notze  d\ 
Figaro  (1786)  was  fairly  well  received  in  Vienna, 
but  ui  Prague  it  found  immediate  and  lasting  ac- 
ceptance, and  from  Prague  came  the  commission 
which  resulted  in  Don  Giovanni  (Prague,  1787), 
which  the  people  did  not  understand.  At  the  death 
of  Gluck  (1787),  Mozart  succeeded  him  as  chamber 
musician  and  court  composer  to  Joseph  II.  His 
salary  was  far  less  than  Cluck's  had  been,  however. 


MOZHAISK 


1888 


and  his  financial  troubles  persisted  to  the  end  of  hia 
life  In  the  apace  of  three  months  in  1788  Mozart 
composed  his  last  three  symphonies  —  No  39  in  E 
flat,  No  40  in  G  minor,  and  No  41,  called  Jupiter 
Symphony,  in  C  These  display  nomplete  mastery 
of  symphonic  form  as  established  by  Haydn,  while 


came  Mohammed's  secretary  Under  Omar  he  be- 
came the  very  able  governor  of  Syria  He  struggled 
with  ALI  over  the  government  of  the  empire  and 
led  in  the  deposition  of  HASAN  As  caliph  he  made 
Islam  an  autocracy,  retaining  the  old  forms  of  self- 
government  By  continual  raids  beyond  his  bor- 


person  is  that  of  a  human  being,  that  Eve  became 
the  incarnation  of  the  evil  spirit,  and  that  the  sun 
travels  around  the  earth.  Both  Reeve  and  Muggle- 
ton were  imprisoned  (1663)  for  blasphemy;  the 
former  died  m  1658.  Their  doctrines  gained  a 
number  of  adherents  called  the  Muggletonians, 
and  the  sect  did  not  die  out  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  19th  cent  An  autobiography  of  Muggleton 
is  included  in  the  posthumously  published  Acts  of 
the  Witnesses  (1699)  See  Th«  Works  of  J  Rene 
and  L  Muggleton  (ed  by  Joseph  Frost  and  Isaac 
Frost,  3  vols  ,  1832) 
Mughal  see_MooxjL 

-    —          *),  range,  c  250  mi  long, 

„...  .          „  __     .., nmost  extension  of  the 

plants,  notnblv  by  the  root  of  the  marsh  mallow      Urals,  it  forms  the  divide  between  the  Caspian  and 
and  the  seed  of  flax,  it  is  the  c  hief  constituent  of     the  Aral  basin    Its  highest  point  is  2,145  ft    There 
agar    Its  function  in  tho  plant  is  varied,  it  some-     are  coal,  iron,  nickel,  and  chrome  deposits 
tnnesservos  tocheckloss  of  water,  to  facilitate  seed    mugwumps  (mug'wiimps*),  slang  term  in  American 
dispersal,  and  as  a  food  reserve    In  medicine  it  is     political  history  meaning  the  Republicans  who  in 

masonry     Its  composition  was  interrupted  bv  a      '  "      ' 

commission  from  a  wealthy  nobleman  for  a  Re- 
quiem Mass  and  by  the  composition  of  La  clemenza 

di  Tito,  an  opera  sena  for  the  coronation  of  Leopold 

II  as  king  of  Bohemia    After  the  production  of  Die      ,  ,  ,.  . 

Zauberflote,  Mozart  worked  feverishly  on  tho  Re-     duct  or,  studied  at  the  universities  of  ^Leipzig jmd    MUhlback,    Luise    (looS'au   mul'bakh),    1814^-73, 

quiem,  with  the  foreboding  that  it  was  to  be  his     "     '  "         '  '  ""  ~ 

own  Requiem     He  died  without  finishing  it,  the 

work  was  completed  by  his  pupil  Franz  Sussmayr 

Nearly  all  of  Mozart's  works  were  composed  upon 

commission,  and  ho  wrote  in  all  forms — Masses  and 

other  church  music,  songs,  concert  anas,  instru- 
mental dances,  suites,  serenades,  and  divertimenti, 

chamber  music  for  various  combinations,  sonatas, 

concertos;    cantatas,    symphonies;    and    operas 

Opera,  however,  sooms  to  have  boon  his  chief  in-      _    N._._ 

terest      Although   admired    by   Gluck,    Mozart's      Philharmonic  Orchestra 

operas  embody  tho  opposite  of  Gluck's  ideals,  m    Muckross*  see  KILLARNEY,  Co  Kerry,  Ireland 

Mozart  everything  is  c  onceived  m  terms  of  the    Mudama  or   Mudanya   (both    mooda'nyu) ,   town 

music,  and  tho  music  c  haractenzos  where  the  words      (pop    5,624),  NW  Turkey     It  lies  on  the  Asiatic 

do  not     In  antithesis  to  Gluck's  choruses  are  Mo-     shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara  and  functions  as  port 

zart's  ensembles,  with  their  sharp  character  dehne-     for  neaj-by  Bursa 


they  are  at  the  same  time  intensely  personal,  inimit-     ders  he  maintained  himself  from  aggression    Under 

able  works     In  1789  Mozart  accompanied  Prince      him  the  Arabs  became  an  obedient,  flexible  instru- 

Carl  Lichnowsky  to  Berlin     In  Potsdam  he  was     ment  of  war    Muawiya's  policy  was  always  toler- 

presented  to  King  Frederick  William  II,  whose      ant,  and  he  displayed  an  enlightened  point  of  view 

offer  of  a  position  no  refused    For  the  king,  an  ac-     in  all  his  dealings    He  made  the  Moslem  empire  the 

comphshed  cellist,  Mozart's  last  throe  string  quar-     remarkably  unified  force  that  it  was 

tets  (1789-90)  were  written     Returning  to  Vienna    Much  Wenlock,  Shropshire,  England  see  WHNLOCK 

he  composed  his  clarinet  quintet  (1789),  his  last    mucilage  (mu'sulTj),  a  thick  glutinous  fluid  related    Mugodzhar  Hills  (mfiogujarO. 

opera  buffa,  Coslfan  tutte  (1790),  and  his  last  piano     to  the  natural  gums    It  is  secreted  by  a  variety  of     Kazakh  SSR    The  southern? 

concerto  (1791),  in  B  flat    In  1791  Die  Zauberfl&te,      -1 — *-   — >-ui.,  u..  ±i „*  ~/  *i »-«u  __n~_.      TT_..U.  .*  <• *.i — i — j_  i_-A. 

with  the  actor  Schikaneder  as  librettist,  was  begun 
as  a  fairy  opera  Both  men  were  Masons,  however, 
and  during  the  course  of  its  composition  the  opera 

was  tinned  into  a  symbolic  glorification  of  Pree-          .          ,  

known  as  an  emollient  and  demulcent     Mucilage 
is  used  also  as  an  adhesive,  and  the  term  is  ex- 
tended to  include  other  slimy  adhesives,  especially 
solutions  of  gum,  such  as  tragacanth  mucilage 
Muck,  Karl  (karl'  mdok'),  1859-1940,  Germi 


1884  deserted  their  party  nominee,  James  G 
BL\INE,  to  vote  for  the  Democratic  nominee, 
Grover  CLEVELAND  The  term  is  only  rarely  ap- 
plied today  to  a  voter  who  bolts  his  regular  party 
Muhammad:  see  MOHAMMED 


Heidelberg  (Ph  D  ,  1880)  and  at  tho  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory After  a  dobut  as  a  pianist,  he  made 
numerous  appearances  as  an  opeia  conductor  and 
was  musical  director  (1892-1912)  of  the  Royal 
Opera,  Berlin  He  conducted  (1901-30)  at  the 
Bavreuth  Festivals,  and  ho  was  conductor  of  the 


German  novelist,  whose  real  name  was  Klara 
Mundt  She  wrote  many  historical  novels,  popular 
both  in  German  and  in  English  translation  They 
include  Daughter  of  an  Empress  (1848,  Eng  tr  , 
1869),  and  Frederick  the  Great  and  His  Court  (1853, 
Eng  tr  ,  1866) 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1906  to  1908  MUhlberg  (mul'bBrk),  town  (pop  4,466),  in  the 
and  from  1912  until  his  internment  as  an  enemy  former  Saxony  prov  of  Prussia,  E  Germany,  SE  of 
alien  in  1918  In  1919  he  returned  to  Germany  Torgau  Here  m  1547  Emperor  Charles  V  defeated 
and  was  conductor  (1922-33)  of  the  Hamburg  the  SCHMALKALDIC  LBVCIUE  and  captured  Elector 
~  John  Frederick  I  of  Saxony 

Mtihldorf  (mul'ddrf),  town  (pop  8,687),  Upper  Ba- 
varia, on  the  Inn     It  dates  from  tho  10th  cent 
Near  by  Emperor  Louis  IV  defeated  (1322)  hw 
rival,  Frederick  the  Fair. 
Muhlenberg,    Heinnch    Melchior    (hln'rfkh    mel'- 


zart's  ensembles,  with  their  sharp  character  deline-     for  near-by  Bursa  Muhlenberg,    Heinnch    Melchior    (hin'rlkn    mer- 

ation    Mastery  of  symphonic  form  is  also  apparent    Mudd,  Samuel  Alexander,  1833-83,  Maryland  nhv-      kh£6r  imWunhcrk) ,  1711-87,  American  Lutheran 


in  the  operas  A  thematic  catalogue  of  Mozart's 
works  was  made  by  Ludwig  von  Kdchel  and  pub- 
lished in  1862,  an  edition  revised  by  Alfred  Einstein 
appearing  m  1937  Works  ate  usually  identified  by 
their  numbers  in  this  list,  e  g  ,  the  Piano  Concerto 
in  B  flat,  K  595  See  biographies  bv  Otto  Jahn  (4 
vols  ,  1856-69,  Eng  tr  ,  1882),  Eric  Blorn  (rev  ed  , 
1937),  W  J  Turner  (1938),  and  Alfred  Einntem 
(1945),  T.  F  Duuhill,  Mozart's  String  Quartets 
(1927),  E  J  Dent,  Mozart's  Operas  (2d  ed  ,  1947), 
Georges  de  Samt-Foix,  The  Symphonies  of  Mozart 
(Eng  tr  ,  1947),  A  J  B  Hutc  hings,  A  Companion 
to  Mozart's  Piano  Concertos  (1948),  C  M  Girdle 


eician  and  Confederate  sympathizer  who  on  April 
15, 1865,  set  the  broken  left  leg  of  Lincoln's  assassin, 
John  Wilkes  BOOTH  Tried  along  with  Booth's  ac- 
complices (see  SURIUTT,  M\m  EUOBNIA),  he  was 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  at  Fort  Jefferson  m 
the  Dry  Tortuga-s,  fr  la  Since  Dr  Mudd  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  assassination  and  sime  Edward 
Spangler,  the  sceneshifter  at  Ford's  Theater  con- 
victed of  abetting  Booth's  escape,  wavS  let  off  with 
six  years,  this  extreme  penalty  was  quite  unjust 
However,  he  was  pardoned  by  President  Johnson 
in  1869  See  The  Life  of  Dr  Samuel  A  Mudd  (ed 
bv  his  daughter,  Nettie  Mudd,  1906) 


stone,  Mozart  s  riano  C  oncertos  (1948)     Mozart  s    Mudejar,  span  muaejar  (moo-ana  nar;,  name  given      llano      Alter  pastorates   in    Pennsylvania,    New 
father,  Leopold  Mozart  (la'opolt),  1719-87,  besides      to  the  MOORS  in  Spam  converted  to  Christianity      York,  and  Virginia,  he  left  his  church  in  Wood- 


clergyman,  b  Germany,  educated  at  Gottingen  and 
at  Hallo  He  arrived  (1742)  in  Pennsylvania  to 
servo  as  pastor  of  several  congregations  in  and  near 
Philadelphia,  but  ho  soon  became  the  leader  of  al! 
tho  Lutheran  groups  in  the  colonies  Often  called 
the  patriarch  of  Lutheranism  in  America,  he  or- 
ganized (1748)  the  first  Lutheran  synod  m  the 
country  See  his  journals  (Vol  I,  1942,  Vol  II, 
1945),  biography  by  W  J  Mann  (2d  ed  ,  1911) 
John  Peter  Gabriel  Muhlenberg  (mu'lunburg), 
1746-1807,  American  Lutheran  clergyman,  Rev- 
olutionary officer,  and  legislator,  eldest  son  of 
Heinnch,  was  bom  m  Trappe,  Pa  ,  and  btudiod  at 
Hallo  After  pastorates  in  Pennsylvania,  New 


being  the  teacher  of  his  famous  son,  was  a  capable 
composer  and  was  author  of  A  Treatise  on  the  Fun- 
damental Problems  of  Violin  Playing  (1756,  Eng 
-  tr  ,  1948),  a  work  of  interest  today  as  a  record  of 
18th-century  musical  practice 

Mozhaisk  (muzhisk'),  <ily  (1939  pop  over  10,000), 
central  European  RSFSR,  W  of  Moscow  and  on 
the  Moskva  river  Chartered  in  12^1,  it  was 
formerly  an  important  fortress  town  Here  Napo- 
leon awaited  tho  evacuation  of  Moscow  by  the 
Russians  (1812)  A  highway  junction,  Mozhaisk 
was  held  (1941)  bv  the  Germans  in  their  attempt 
to  take  Mosc  ow  in  the  Second  World  War 

Mozter,  Joseph  (m6'zhur),  1812-70,  American 
sculptor,  b  Burlington,  Vt  He  went  to  Italy  to 
study  and  practice  art,  after  retmng  from  business 
m  1845  Some  of  hia  works  are  Prodigal  Son  (Pa 
Acad.  of  the  Fine  Arts),  Rebecca  (NY  Public 
Library),  II  Pensrroso  (Horticultural  Flail,  Phila- 
delphia), Rupah  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  ,  and  Wept 
of  Wuh-ton-Wtsh  (New  Haven) 

Msta  (umsta'),  river,  c  275  mi  long,  NW  European 
RSFSR  It  rises  near  Borovichi  and  flows  generally 
W  into  Lake  II  men  near  Novgorod  Once  an  im- 
portant navigation  route,  it  is  now  of  only  local 
significance 


and  to  the  style  of  Spanish  architectuie  and  decora- 
tion, strongly  influenced  by  Moorish  taste  and 
workmanship,  which  developed  after  the  Christ  uui 
reconqucst  In  erecting  Romanesque,  Gothic, 
and  Renaissance  buildings,  elements  of  Moham- 
medan art  were  used,  achieving  sometimes  striking 
results  The  dominant  geometrical  character,  dis- 
tinctly Oriental,  emerged  conspicuously  m  the 
accessory  crafts  —  tilework,  brie  kwork,  wood  carv- 
ing, plastcM  carving,  and  ornamental  metals  Even 
after  the  Mohammedans  themselves  were  no  longer 
employed,  many  of  their  contributions  remained  as 
an  integral  part  of  Spanish  building  A  particularly 
fine  Mudejar  example  is  the  Casa  de  Pilatos,  of 
the  early  16th  cent  ,  at  Seville  See  G  G  King, 
Mudejar  (1927) 

mud  hen  see  COOT 

Mueller,  Paul  Herman  (poul'  hcVman  mu'lur), 
1899-,  Swiss  research  chemist  In  1939  he  dis- 
covered the  msecticidal  powers  of  DDT  (die  hloro- 
diphenyl-trichloioethane),  which  was  widely  used 
as  a  means  of  checking  msec  t-bornc  diseases  in  the 
Second  World  War  For  his  discovery  he  was 
awarded  the  1948  Nobel  Prize  in  Physiology  and 
Medicine 

Mufaddaliyaf  see  M 


Mtskhet  (umtskhygf)  or  Mtskheta  (mutskhycVtu),    mufti  (muf'tc),  111  Moslem  law,  attorney  who  writes 


, 

town  (1939  pop  over  2,000),  Georgian  SSR,  NW  of 
Tiflis  and  on  the  Kura  river  and  the  Georgian  Mili- 
tary Road  An  ancient  city,  it  was  the  capital  of 
Georgia  until  the  5th  cent.  A  D  ,  when  it  was  super- 
seded by  Tiflis  Its  15th-century  cathedral,  con- 
taining the  tombs  of  Georgian  rulers,  was  built  on 
the  site  of  a  building  destroyed  by  Tamerlane 
Another  church  (12th  cent  )  was  restored  in  1903 
Muallaqat  (mSoa^akat'),  Arabic  anthology  com- 
piled by  the  scholar  Hamtnad  al  Rawiya  (d  c  776). 
It  consists  of  seven  (or,  in  some  versions,  nine)  odes, 
all  by  different  poets  of  the  6th  or  early  7th  cent 
They  are  generally  esteemed  the  finest  of  Arabic 


,  , 

his  opinion  (futwa)  on  legal  subjects  for  private 
clients  or  to  assist  judges  in  deciding  cases  Tho 
recorded  opinions  of  the  muftis  are  a  valuable 
source  of  information  for  the  actual  working  of  Mos- 
lem law  as  opposed  to  tho  abstract  formulation 
Only  in  the  fields  of  marriage,  divorce,  and  in- 
heritance are  tho  futwatt  binduig  precedents,  on 
other  subjects  they  might  be  set  aside  In  the 
Ottoman  Empire  the  muftis  were  state  officials. 
The  British  retained  the  institution  m  some  Mos- 
lem areas  which  they  controlled,  e  g  ,  in  Palestine, 
where  HUSSEINI  (Arnin  el  Husseim)  was  made 
mufti  of  Jerusalem  in  1921 


odes,  and  they  present  an  unexampled  picture  of    Muggleton,  Lodowicke,  1609-98,  English  sectarian, 


^  , 

stock,  Va  ,  to  raise  and  lead  a  noted  regiment  in  the 
American  Revolution  Thioughout  the  war  he 
served 'with  distinction,  retmng  (1783)  a»  brevet 
major  general  He  entered  political  life  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  served  three  terms  in  Congress  m  the 
House  of  Representatives  Statues  of  him  were 
erected  at  tho  Capitol,  Washington,  DC,  and  in 
City  Hall  Plaza,  Philadelphia  Frederick  Augustus 
Conrad  Muhlenberg,  1760-1801,  Lutheran  clergy- 
man and  legislator,  second  son  of  Heinnch,  also 
was  born  at  Trappe,  Pa  ,  and  educated  at  Halle 
He  was  pastor  of  various  churches  in  Pennsylvania 
and  pastor  (1773-76)  of  Christ  (Lutheran)  Church, 
New  York  city  Because  of  Revolutionary  sym- 
pathies, he  left  New  York  and  returned  to  Pennsyl- 
vania Muhlenberg  was  a  delegate  (1779—80)  to  the 
Continental  Congress  and  a  member  (1789-97)  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  twice  serving  as 
speaker  His  vote  insured  the  ratification  of  JAY'S 
TREATY  See  P  A  W  Wallace,  The  Muhlenbergs 
of  Pennsylvania  (I960) 

Muhlenberg,  William  Augustus  (rmVMnburg), 
1796-1877,  American  Episcopal  clergyman,  hymn 
writer,  and  philanthropist,  b  Philadelphia,  grad 
Umv  of  Pennsylvania,  1814  He  was  a  great- 
grandson  of  Heiniich  Melchior  Muhlenberg  Bap- 
tized m  the  Lutheran  communion,  ho  joined  the 
Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he  was  ordained  priest 
in  1820.  In  1846,  after  pastorates  in  Lancaster,  Pa  , 
and  Flushing,  LI.,  NY,  he  became  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  New  York  city 
Muhlenberg  helped  found  (1858)  St  Luke's  Hos- 
pital, of  which  he  was  first  pastor  and  superin- 
tendent He  also  founded  St  John  land,  an  in- 
dustrial Christian  settlement  on  Long  Island  He 
was  an  influential  leader  m  movements  advancing 
Christian  brotherhood  and  the  unity  of  evangelical 
bodies  throughout  the  world  Among  his  best- 
known  hymns  are  /  Would  Not  Live  Alway  and 
Saviour,  Who  Thy  Flock  Art  Feeding.  See  biography 
by  W  W  Newton  (1890). 


<;u«a,  miu  mey  premmv  »u  uiiuxtuiipieu  piwtuiw  01  oiuggieion,  JuouowicKQ,  Jiouw— w,  rvngiion  sectarian,  uy  w     w    rNewwm  \.iovv). 

Bedouin  life  in  its  state  before  Islam.  According  to  a  journeyman  tailor    With  his  cousin  John  Reeve,  Muhlenberg  College,  see  ALLENTOWN,  Pa. 

legend  (probably  by  popular  etymology)  the  poems  also  a  tailor,  he  founded  a  new  sect    In  1652  they  Miihlhausen    (mumou'zun),    city    (pop.    48,013), 

:losure  at  M ecca    The  great-  claimed  to  have  been  appointed  by  revelation  as  Thurmgio,  central  Germany,  on  the  Unstrut.    It 


were  hung  up  in  the  enclosure  at  Mecca  The  great 
est  Arabic  poets  are  represented  m  the  Muallaqat. 
The  name  also  appears  as  Moallakat 
Muawiva  (mSoa'wea),  d  680,  first  OMAYYAD  caliph, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Moslem  statesmen,  son  of 
Abu  Sufyan,  a  native  of  Mecca  He  submitted  to 
Islam  the  year  of  the  surrender  of  Mecca  and  be. 


the  two  witnesses  of  Rev  11  3,  Reeve  as  the  mes- 
senger and  Muggleton  as  his  mouthpiece  in  declar- 
ing a  new  spiritual  dispensation.  They  denied  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  teaching  that  God  the 
Father  came  on  earth  to  die  and  left  Elijah  to  be 
hia  vice  regent  in  heaven  They  held  that  God's 


is  an  industrial  center,  manufacturing  electrical 
equipment,  sewing  machines,  cotton,  paper,  and 
leather.  Barite  is  mined  near  by.  Fortified  (10th 
cent )  by  Henry  I,  it  was  a  center  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights  in  the  13th  cent,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Hanseatio  League.  It  became  (16th  cent.)  an 


Croo  reference*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facet  p*g«  1. 


Anabaptist  center  and  was  dominated  during  the 
Peasants'  War  by  Thomas  MONZBR,  who  was  exe- 
cuted here  in  1525  A  free  imperial  city  from  1251 
until  1803,  MUhlhausen  changed  hands  several 
tunes  before  the  Congress  of  Vienna  awarded  it 
(1815)  to  Prussia.  It  was  transferred  to  Thunngja 
after  1945.  MUhlhausen  has  a  17th-century  city 
hall,  several  Gothic  chuiches,  and  many  houses 
dating  from  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  cent 

Muich-Dhui,  Ben,  Scotland  see  BEN  MAODHUI. 

Muir,  Alexander  (mur),  1830-1906,  Canadian  song 
writer,  b.  S<  otland  He  waa  brought  to  Canada  in 
1833  and  was  graduated  from  Queen's  Umv  at 
Kingston  in  1851  In  1867  he  wrote  the  words  and 
music  for  The  Maple  Leaf  Forever,  which  is  regarded 
by  many  as  the  national  hymn  of  Canada 

Muir,  Edwin,  1887-,  British  poet,  novelist,  and 
critic,  b  Orkney  In  1901  his  family  moved  to 
Glasgow,  and  Muir  at  14  became  an  office  clerk 
With  little  schooling,  ho  rend  avidly  His  first  book, 
We  Moderns,  was  published  in  1918.  He  lived  ou 
the  Continent  from  1921  to  1927,  supporting  him- 
self by  contributions  to  the  New  Age  and  the 
Freeman  and  by  translations  from  the  Gorman 
He  is  known  especially  as  a  shrewd  and  perceptive 
critic  of  fiction,  The  Structure  of  the  Novel  (1928)  is 
representative  The  five  collections  of  his  poetry 
include  First  Poem*  (1925)  and  The  Voyage  (1946) 
He  has  written  three  novels,  The  Manonctte  (1927), 
The  Three  Brothers  (1931),  and  Poor  Tom  (1932) 
A  biography  of  John  Knox  appeared  in  1929  See 
his  autobiography,  The  Story  &  the  Fable  (1940) 

Muir,  John,  1838-1914,  Ameiican  naturalist,  b 
Dunbar,  Scotland,  studied  at  the  Umv  of  Wiscon- 
sin He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1849  and 
settled  in  California  in  1868  In  recognition  of  his 
efforts  as  a  conservationist  and  a  crusader  for 
national  parks  and  reservation**,  Muir  Woods 
National  Monument  was  named  for  him  He  made 
extended  trips  throughout  the  country,  often  on 
foot,  he  also  traveled  in  Alaska  (discovering  Muit 
glaciei)  and  in  Russia,  India,  and  Australia  His 
books  include  The  Mountains  of  California  (1894), 
My  First  Summer  in  the  Sierra  (1()11),  Thr  Mary  of 
My  Boyhood  and  Youth  (191.1),  Travels  in  Alaska 
(1<)15),  A  Thousand-Mile  Walk  to  thr  (,'ulf  (1916), 
nnd  Steep  Trails  (1918)  John  of  the  Mountains 
(od  by  L  M  Wolfe,  1938)  contains  his  journals 
Soe  studies  by  8  H  Young  (1915),  W  F  Bade 
(1924),  and  L  M  Wolfe  (1945) 

Muir  Glacier,  ureu  c  350  sq  mi  ,  HE  Alaska  in  Gla- 
cier Bay  National  Monument,  40  mi  SW  of  Skag- 
way  It  was  named  for  John  Muir,  who  explored 
the  region  m  1879-80 

Muir  Woods  National  Monument    seo  NATIONAL 

PARKS  AND  MONUMKNTH  (table) 

Mukachevo,  C/ech  Mukafevo  (both 


,  , 

Hung  Afunkdtx  (motmg'kach),  citv  (pop  20,123). 
W  Ukraine,  in  RUTHENIA  It  is  a  trade  centei  and 
has  oil  refineries,  breweries,  distillciies,  ,md  \  a  nous 
manufacture's 

Mukalla  (mukii'lu,  mooka'lu),  town,  Aden  pro- 
tectorate, a  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden  It  is  the  chief 
settlement  of  the  Hadramaut  Hides  and  coffee  arc 
exported  _ 

Mukden  (mook'dun,  mook'dun),  officially  Shen- 
yang (shnn'ymig'),  city  and  county  (pop  508,882), 
Liaonmg  prov  ,  China  The  city  is  the  provincial 
capital  From  1625  to  1644  it  was  the  c  upital  of  the 
Manchu  emperors  (soo  CH'INO,  dvmistv),  whose 
palaces  and  tombs  still  stand  Shenv  ang  was  large- 
ly developed  by  Russia  in  the  late  19th  and  the 
early  20th  cent  During  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
(1904-5)  it  was  an  important  military  objective, 
which  fell  to  Japan  near  the  coin  lusion  of  hostili- 
ties After  the  establishment  (1912)  of  the  Chinese 
republic  Shenyang  was  the  headquarters  of  several 
war  lords,  notably  Chang  Tso-hn  Largely  a  mod- 
ern city,  it  is  important  todaj  as  the  junction  of  the 
two  mam  branches  of  the  South  Manchurian  RR 
Soybean  processing  and  railroad  maintenance  are 
the  important  industries 

Mulai  el-Hassan  (moo'H  gl-h&'sun),  d  1894,  sultan 
of  Morocco  (1873-94)  He  brought  the  weak  and 
disorganized  country  firmly  under  his  control  and 
held  in  chock  attempts  by  Euiopean  powers  at 
domination  He  placed  (1877)  the  instruction  of 
his  army  under  a  French  military  mission 

Mulai  Ismail  (moo'lIesmaeT),  16467-1727,  sultan  of 
Morocco  (1672-1727)  He  organized  corps  of  Su- 
danese Negroes  to  subdue  the  revolts  that  followed 
his  accession  He  attacked  Christian  strongholds 
in  Moroc  co,  regaining  Larache  and  Arziln,  and  en- 
couraged trade  with  Europe  Ho  signed  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  France  (1682)  and  corresponded 
with  Louis  XIV  At  Mekncs  he  built  his  new  cap- 
ital, known  as  the  Versailles  of  Morocco. 

mulatto  (mula'tO,  mu-)  (Span  ],  strictly,  the  off- 
spring of  the  union  of  a  white  person  and  a  Negro 
The  term  is  frequently  applied  to  persons  of  various 
degrees  of  mixed  white  and  Negro  blood  The  typ- 
ical mulatto  is  of  light  brown  color 

Mulberry.  1  City  (pop  1,602),  W  central  Fla.,  E  of 
Tampa,  m  an  extensive  phosphate-mining  area  It 
has  a  fertilizer-mixing  plant.  SI  City  (pop  1,176), 
SE  Kansas,  at  the  Mo.  lino  N  of  Pittsburg,  near 
coal  fields;  me  1902. 

mulberry,  ornamental  tree  of  the  mulberry  family 
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(Moraceae),  with  asymmetrical,  sometimes  lobed 
leaves  and  blackberry  like  fruit  Several  species, 
natives  of  the  Old  World,  are  widely  cultivated  and 
are  often  found  naturalized  in  North  America  The 
white  mulberry,  (Moru«  alba)  has  been  cultivated 
in  China  since  very  early  times  for  the  leaves,  used 
as  food  for  silkworms  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  began 
to  replace  the  black  mulberry  (M  nigra),  which 
had  been  grown  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and, 
from  the  9th  cent ,  by  the  people  of  N  Europe  for 
silkworm  culture  Both  the  rod  and  white  species 
have  been  cultivated  in  Amenca  since  colonial 
times,  in  the  South  the  fruit  of  the  rod  mulberry 
(M  rubra),  which  is  native  to  North  America,  is 
considered  a  valuable  food  for  pigs  and  poultry 
In  Asia  tho  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry  (Broussone- 
tm  papynfera),  grown  in  the  E  and  S  United  States 
for  ornament,  is  converted  into  paper  and  cloth 
The  French  mulberry  (Callicarpa  amcncana)  is  a 
southern  shrub  of  the  vervain  family,  cultivated 
for  its  ornamental  foliage  and  deep  violet  fruit  In 
Greek  legend  the  white  berries  of  the  mulberry 
turned  red  when  its  roots  were  bathed  by  the  blood 
of  tho  lovers  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  who  killed 
themselves 

mulch,  <  oveiing  of  manure,  straw,  leaves,  peat  moss 
or  other  loose  material  placed  around  plants  to 
conserve  moisture,  to  protect  them  from  injury 
during  the  winter,  or  to  keep  down  weeds  Tho 
original  moaning  was  a  covering  to  prevent  mois- 
ture evaporation  from  the  soil 

mule,  tho  hybrid  of  jack  and  mare.  The  name  is  also 
used  for  the  hybrid  of  stallion  and  jennet,  more 
precisely  (ailed  a  hmny  and  distinguished  from  the 
mule,  to  whu  h  it  is  considered  inferior  Mules  ure 
usually  or  always  sterile  Reported  instances  of 
fertility  are  doubted  The  hardiness,  sure-footed- 
ness,  and  other  qualities  of  mules  cause  them  to  be 
preferred  to  horses  in  nomo  work,  as  on  farms  in 
the  S  United  States  and  for  pack  animals  In 
general,  they  are  larger  and  more  spirited  than 
asses  In  the  U  S  army  the  mule  is  the  favored 
pack  and  draft  animal  Mules  aio  mentioned 
many  times  in  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssci/,  and  the  Old 
Testament  George  Washington  imported  jacks 
and  was  interested  in  introducing  mulon  in  America 
Sec  also  HORSE  and  ASS  See  C  S  Plumb,  Types 
and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals  (rev  od  ,  1920) 

mule,  in  manufacturing   see  SPINNING 

Muleshoe  (mul'shoo).  town  (pop  1,327),  co  seat  of 
Bailey  co  ,  NW  Texas,  NW  of  Lublxx  k  and  near 
the  N  Mex  line,  settled  1913,  me  l'12fa  The  area 
has  ranches  (the  name  comes  from  a  cattle  brand) 
and  also  farms  irrigated  by  wells 

Mulgrave  or  Port  Mulgrave  (mol'gruv),  town  (pop 
1,037),  NE  N  3  ,  on  tho  Strait  of  Canso  It  is  a 
fishing  port,  and  terminal  of  a  railroad  fen  \  to  Cape 
Breton  Island 

MulhacSn  (modUith&n')  or  Muley-Hac6n  (moola'- 
athftn'),  peak,  11,411  ft  high,  S  Spain,  highest  of 
the  SICM  ra  Nevada  and  of  Spam 

Mulhall,  Michael  George,  1836-1900.  British  stat- 
istician, b  Dublin,  educated  at  Irish  College, 
Rome,  Ho  went  (1858)  to  Buenos  Aires,  where  in 
18G1  ho  founded  tho  Standard,  the  first  English- 
language  daily  paper  in  South  Amenca  He  wrote 
Handbook  of  the  Rwer  Plata.  (1869),  but  is  best 
known  for  his  statistical  works,  Dictionary  of 
Statistics  (1883),  Historj/  of  Prices  (1885),  and 
Industries  and  Wealth  of  Nations  (1896) 

Mtilhausen,  Frame  we  MULHOUSE 

MiUheim  (mul'hlm)  or  Miilheim  an  der  Ruhr  (an 
d8r  rffor'),  city  (pop  132,370),  m  the  former  Rhino 
Prov  of  Prussia,  NW  Germany,  on  the  Ruhr  and 
adjoining  Essen,  Oberhausen,  and  Duisburg  It  is 
an  industrial  <  enter  of  the  RUHR  distru  t 

Mulholland,  John  (mul'ho"hmd),  1808-,  American 
magician,  b  Chicago,  111  While  still  a  schoolboy 
he  established  a  reputation  for  his  skill  in  magical 
tricks,  and  he  c  ame  to  be  one  of  the  most  c  clebratod 
of  stage  performers  of  magic  He  also  wrote  with 
simplicity  and  charm  on  the  subject  und  on  spirit- 
ism Among  his  works  are  Qicuker  than  the  Eye 
(1932),  Storn  of  Magic  (1935),  Kcware  Familiar 
Spirits  (1938),  The  Girl  in  the  Cage  (with  Cortland 
Fitzsnnmons,  1939),  and  The  Art  of  Illusion  (1944) 

Mulhouse  (mO loos'),  Gor  Mulhauwn  (mttl"hou'- 
zun),  city  (pop  85,956),  Haut-Rhm  clept  ,  E 
France,  in  Alsace,  on  the  111  river  and  tho  Rhone- 
Rhine  Canal  It  has  largo  cotton  and  chemical 
industries,  and  the  only  important  potash  mines 
m  Western  Europe  are  located  near  by  Mulhouso 
became  a  free  imperial  city  in  the  13th  cent  and 
from  1515  was  an  allied  member  (but  not  a  canton) 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation  Here  Thomas  Munzer 
and  tho  Anabaptists  had  a  brief  government  in  the 
early  16th  cent  In  1798  it  voted  its  union  with 
France  The  town  hall  (16th  cent )  is  tho  only 
important  old  building  of  Mulhouse  The  city 
suffered  heavy  damage  in  the  Second  World  War 

Mull,  island  (224,324  acres,  pop  2,903),  off  W 
Scotland,  in  Argyllshire,  one  of  the  Inner  Hebrides. 
Toberrnory  (pop  772),  the  only  burgh,  is  a  summer 
resort  The  island  is  separated  from  tho  mainland 
of  Scotland  by  the  Sound  of  Mull  (M  mi  wide) 
The  coast  is  deeply  indented  and  picturesque, 
especially  about  the  sea  cliffs  of  Careaig  The  sur- 
face is  mountainous  (Ben  More  is  the  highest  peak, 
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3,169  ft ),  with  lakes,  streams,  glens,  woodlands, 
and  pastures.  Grazing  is  the  thief  occupation,  but 
the  island  has  some  agriculture,  granite  quarrying, 
fishing,  and  hunting  A  beacon  on  Duart  Point 
commemorates  William  Black,  tho  novelist,  who 
described  this  region 

Mullan,  John,  1830-1909,  American  army  officer 
and  pioneer  road  builder,  b  Norfolk,  Va  ,  grad 
St  John's  College,  1847,  and  West  Point,  1852  He 
served  (1853-54)  under  Gen.  I  I  STEVENS,  who 
was  directed  by  Jefferson  Davis,  then  Secretary  of 
War,  to  survey  a  route  for  a  railroad  from  St  Paul, 
Minn  ,  to  the  Pacific  Later  he  was  in  regular  serv- 
ice (1855-57)  in  the  army  Fiom  1858  to  1862  la- 
was  engaged  m  building  a  military  road  from  Fort 
Ben  tori,  Mont  ,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Missouri,  to  Walla  Walla,  Wash  This  road,  known 
as  the  Mullan  Wagon  Road,  was  important  in 
opening  up  tho  country  to  miners  and  settlers  His 
report  (186*)  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  his 
Miners'  and  Trawleia  Guide  (1865)  added  greatly 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  country  He  resigned  from 
the  army  in  186 1  and  after  two  unsuccessful  ven- 
tures took  up  the  pra<  tice  of  law,  first  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  later  in  Washington,  D  C 

Mullan  [for  John  Mullan],  village  (pop  2,291),  N 
Idaho,  in  the  Coeur  d' A  lone  Mts  ,  near  the  Mont 
line  E  of  Wallace,  me  1904  A  mining  town  from 
its  founding  (1884),  Mullan  produces  lead  and 
silver 

mullein  (mul'n),  any  plant  of  tho  genus  Verbascum, 
hcrb«,  chiefly  biennial,  native  to  the  Old  World 
Tho  great  or  common  mullein  ( Verbascum  thapvug), 
called  also  Aaron's-rod,  flannelleaf,  and  torches, 
has  become  so  thoroughly  naturalized  in  America 
that  it  is  a  plant  typical  of  fallow  fields  It  has  gray- 
groen,  densely  hairy  leaves  and,  the  second  year,  a 
tall  (often  6  ft  high)  flowering  stalk  with  yellow 
flowers  The  large  stalks  are  said  to  have  been  oiled 
arid  used  foj  funeral  torches  m  earlier  times  Nu- 
merous medicinal  virtues  were  long  claimed  for  the 
gieat  mullein,  which  is  occasionally  used  yet  in 
domestic  remedies,  eg,  as  a  tea  for  coughs  The 
moth  mullein  ( Verbancum  blattana)  is  a  smaller  and 
daintier  species  with  t  ream-colored  flowers 

Mullens,  city  (pop  3,02b),  S  W  Va  ,  NW  of  Blue- 
field  Coal  mines  were  opened  near  by  c  1907 

M  tiller,  Ferdinand  von  (fcVdenant  fun  mu'lur), 
1825  96,  Gorman  botanist  and  explorer  He  was 
government  botanist  (1848-52)  for  Victoria,  'Aus- 
tralia, and  director  (1857-73)  of  the  botanical 
gardens  in  Melbourne  which  ho  made  among  the 
most  famous  in  the  world  He  introduced  many 

Slants  into  Victoria  and  made  the  eucalyptus 
nown  in  the  Mediterranean  regions  and  other 
tropical  and  temperate  lands  Among  his  works 
are  The  Plants  Indigenous  to  the  Colony  of  Victoria 
(1860)  and,  with  George  Bontham,  Flora  Austra- 
hensis  (1803-78) 

Muller,  Fredenk  Paludan*  soo  PALUDAN-MCLI  KR 

Miiller,  Fnednch  (frf'drfkh  md'Iur),  1749-1825. 
German  poet,  painter,  and  etcher,  known  as  Maler 
[painter)  Muller  Ho  was  court  painter  and  etcher 
at  Zweibrticken  Although  without  much  orig- 
inality, ho  was  a  prominent  figure  of  the  Sturm  und 
Drang  Ho  wrote  a  lyric  drama,  Nwbe  (1778) ,  a 
drama  in  two  ports  on  the  Faust  theme  /1 776-78) , 
and  Golo  und  Grnovcva,  probably  his  best  drama 
completed  in  1781  but  not  published  until  1811 
Among  his  paintings  is  Ulysses  Invoking  the  Shadt. 
of  Ajar 

MUller,  Fnednch  Maximilian*  see  MOLLFR,  MAX 

Muller,  George,  1805-98,  philanthropist  and  preach- 
er in  England,  b  Prussia  A  firm  believer  m 
prayer,  ho  refused  to  tike  a  salary  from  his  congre- 
gation, but  depended  upon  voluntary  contribu- 
tions for  his  living  and  for  his  orphanage  at 
Ashley  Down,  near  Bristol,  which  eventually 
housed  2,000  children  Late  in  life  Muller  made  a 
world-wndo  missionary  tour  See  his  book,  The 
Lord's  Dealings  with  George  Muller  (1815) 

MUller,  Hermann  (hor'num  mli'lur),  1876-1931, 
German  statesman  A  Social  Democrat,  he  suc- 
ceeded (1919)  BROCKDORFF-R  \NTZAU  as  foreign 
minister  and  signed  tho  Treaty  of  Versailles  He 
was  chancellor  in  1920  and  again  from  1928  to  1930 
During  his  second  tenure  Germany  accepted  tho 
KEIIOO-BRUND  PACT  and  the  YOUNG  PLAN 
Largely  because  of  tho  diplomatic  efforts  of 
Mulier's  foreign  minister.  STRKSKMANN,  the  Rhino- 
land  was  evacuated  in  1029  Brttmng  succeeded 
Muller  as  chancellor 

Muller,  Hermann  Joseph  (mu'lur),  1890-,  Ameri- 
can geneticist  and  educator,  b  New  York  citv, 
grad  Columbia  (B  A  ,  1910,  Ph.D  ,  1916).  lie 
taught  (1915-18)  at  Rue  Institute,  Texas,  at  Co- 
lumbia (1918-20),  and  at  the  Umv.  of  Texas  from 
1920  until  ho  became  senior  geneticist  (1933-37)  of 
the  Institute  of  Genetics  in  Moscow  I*  or  his  dis- 
coveries regarding  heredity  changes  or  mutations 
produc  ed  by  X  ra>  s  he  was  awarded  the  1946  Nobel 
Prize  m  Physiology  and  Medicine  In  1945  he  be- 
came professor  of  zoology  at  Indiana  Umv  His 
writings  include  Out  of  the  Night  (1935)  and,  with 
others,  Genetics,  Medicine,  and  Man  (1947). 

Muller,  Johannei:  see  RRC.IOMONTANUS. 

MUller,  Johannes  Peter  (ydha'nus  pa 'tor  mu'lur), 
1801-58,  German  physiologist  and  anatomist 
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From  1833  he  was  professor  at  Berlin.  He  was 
famed  as  a  teacher  and  fcf or  his  researches  in  his 
own  fields  as  well  as  in  pathology,  embryology, 
chemistry,  and  psychology  He  evoh  ed  the  law  of 
specific  energies,  i  e ,  each  sensory  nerve  when 
stimulated  responds  by  a  specific  sensation  He 
wrote  a  monumental  work  on  human  physiology 
(1833-40)  which  included  the  comparative  and 
psychological  aspects  of  physiology 
Mttller,  Johannes  yon  (vAha'nus  fun  mulur),  1762- 
1809,  Swiss  historian  He  spent  a  large  part  of  his 
life  in  Germany,  whore  he  held  important  political 
posts  under  the  elec  tor  of  Mainz,  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, and  King  Jerome  Bonaparte  of  Westphalia 
His  five-volume  history  of  Switzerland  (1796-1800, 
in  German)  has  long  been  superseded,  but  it  wan 
hailed  in  its  duv  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
throughout  Europe  Muller's  work  is  patriotic  in 
tone  He  fully  accepted  the  authenticity  of  the 
William  Tell  legend,  and  it  was  from  Muller's  his- 
tory that  S<  hiller  drew  the  material  for  his  drama 
Mttller,  Karl  Otfned  (karl'dt'frof  mu'lur),  1797- 
1840,  German  classical  scholar  and  archaeologist 
In  1819  he  was  appointed  professor  of  ancient  liter- 
ature at  the  Univ  of  Gftttmgen  Hxs  aim  was  to 
view  all  aspects  of  Greek  life  as  a  whole,  and  his 
work  toward  this  end  helped  to  develop  a  new  con- 
ception of  Hellenism  Muller  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
research  into  the  sources  of  Oreok  ruv  ths  His  chief 
work  was  the  Geschuhte  hellenischer  Stdmme  und 
Stadte  [history  of  Hellenic  origins  and  cities],  of 
which  he  completed  two  volumes  (1820,  1824)  A 
history  of  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece  appeared 
in  1840  Bee  J  E  Sand\s.  A  History  of  Classical 
Scholarship,  Vol  III  (1908) 

Mttller,  Max  (Fnednch  Maximilian  Muller,  Fned- 
nch  Max  Muller,  or  Fnednch  Max-Mttllor)  (rnaks' 
mu'lurV  1823-1900,  German  philologist  and  Orien- 
talist; son  of  the  poet  Wilhelm  Mttller  After  study- 
ing in  Germany,  he  wont  to  Oxford,  where  he  lived 
the  remainder  of  his  life  Muller  did  more  than  any 
other  scholar  to  popularize  philology  and  mythol- 
ogy, particulars  in  his  lectures  Science  of  Language 
(1861,  1863)  He  was  more  interested  in  mythol- 
ogy and  comparative  religion  than  in  scientific 
linguistics  His  edition  of  the  Rig-Veda  unth  Com- 
mentary is  standard  About  1875  he  began  his 
greatest  work,  the  edition  of  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East  (51  vols  ),  translations  of  important  Oriental 
non-Christian  religious  writings  He  was  engaged 
in  this  task  until  his  death 

Mttller,  Wilhelm  (vH'helm),  1794-1827,  German 
K  ric  poet,  father  of  Max  Mnller.  His  verse,  which 
is  simple  and  imbued  with  a  love  of  nature,  was  col- 
lected in  Gedirhtc  aus  der  hinterlassene/n  Papieren 
einee  reisenden  Waldhornuitcn  (2  vols  ,  1821-24) 
and  Gnechenlieder  (5  sec  tions,  1821-24)  The  song 
cycles  Die  schone  Mullenn  (1823,  Eng  tr  ,  Maid  of 
the  Mill)  and  Wntierreme  (1827,  Eng  tr  ,  Winter' » 
Journey)  by  Franz  SCHUBERT  arc  set  to  M  Oiler's 
lyric  s 

Mullingar  (mfiltngur') ,  town  (pop  5,443),  county 
town  of  Co  Westmeath,  Ireland,  WNW  of  Dublin 
and  on  the  Brosna  river  and  the  Royal  Canal  It  IB 
the  market  for  an  agricultural  region  and  the  sea$ 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Mcath  It  was 
once  the  site  of  an  Augustiman  and  a  Dominican 
abbey  (13th  cent )  and  was  the  headquarters  of 
William  III  before  the  siege  of  Athlone  Loughs 
Owel  and  Ennell  near  by  are  fishing  resorts 
Mullmgar  has  an  annual  hon*efair 
Moiling,  town  (pop  4,392),  NE  S  C  ,  near  the  Little 
Pee  Dee  river  and  the  N  C.  line,  E  of  Florence.  It 
is  a  large  tobacco  market  in  an  area  also  yielding 
cotton 

mnllion  (muTvun),  in  architecture,  a  slender,  up- 
right intermediate  member  which  subdivides  an 
opening,  as  a  division  between  lights  of  a  window  or 
between  adjacent  windows  Although  the  mulhon 
occurs  in  some  form  in  nearly  all  architectural 
styles,  it  is  perhaps  most  c  haractenstic  of  the  elabo- 
rate Gothic  systems  of  stone  tracery,  where,  often 
exquisitely  slender  and  molded,  it  is  used  to  divide 
the  large  windows  into  areas  suitable  for  glazing 
Mull  of  Galloway  (g&'luwa),  headland.  Wigtown- 
shire, forming  the  extreme  southern  point  of  Scot- 
land 

Mull  of  Klntyre  (klntlr'),  headland  of  S  Kintyre 
peninsula,  Scotland  It  has  a  lighthouse 
Mulock,  Dinah  Maria  (mu'15k),  later  Mrs.  Craik, 
1826-87,  English  didactic  novelist  She  was  the 
author  of  John  Halifax,  Gentleman  (1866)  and  the 
children's  classics,  The  Adventures  of  a  lirovmie 
(1872)  and  The  Little  Jsime  Pnnce  (1875)  See 
L  P  Stebbms,  A  Victorian  Album  (1946) 
Mulock,  Sir  William,  1843-1944,  Canadian  states- 
man and  junst,  b  Ontario,  grad  Univ  of  Toronto 
(B  A  ,  1863,  M  A  ,  1871).  Called  to  the  bar  in  1868, 
he  entered  the  Canadian  Parliament  in  1882  as  a 
Liberal  In  Launer's  cabinet  he  was  postmaster 
general  (1896-1905)  and  Canada's  first  minister  of 
labor  (1900-1905)  As  postmaster  general  he 
achieved  notable  improvements  in  mail  service  and 
was  responsible  for  securing  the  adoption  of  penny 
postage  within  the  empire  at  the  Inter-Imperial 
Postal  Conference  (1898).  As  minister  of  labor  he 
organised  the  department  and  appointed  Macken- 
rie  King  as  bis  first  deputy  minister.  In  1905 


1940 

Mulock  retired  from  political  life  and  became  chief 
justice  of  the  exchequer  division  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Ontario;  from  1923  to  1986  he  was  chief 
justice  of  the  province  He  was  long  associated 
with  the  Univ  of  Toronto — -as  vice  chancellor 
(1881-1900)  and  as  chancellor  (1924-44)  His 
longevity  and  his  distinguished  career  won  for  him 
the  appellation  "Canada's  grand  old  man."  See 
biography  by  W  J  Loudon  (1932) 
Mulready,  William  (mulrfd'e),  1786-1863,  Irish 
genre  painter  He  began  as  a  drawing  master  and 
an  illustrator  of  children's  books  After^l809  he 
devoted  himself  to  genre  and  won  a  high  reputa- 
tion His  popular  little  paintings  show  the  in- 
fluence of  Sir  David  Wilkie  and  of  the  Dutch 
school  Well-known  examples  are  Choosing  the 
Wedding  Gown,  The  Sonnet,  and  First  Lovt  (all 
Victoria  and  Albert  Mus  )  and  Snow  Scene  (Tate 
GaU  ,  London)  Mulready  illustrated  Goldsmith's 
Vicar  of  Wake  field 

Mulroy  Bay,  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  12  mi  long,  in- 
denting the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  in  Co  Donegal. 
It  is  almost  landlocked  and  has  small  islands. 
Multan  (mcHJltftn'),  city  (pop  142,708),  West  Pun- 
jab prov  ,  Pakistan  Since  300  B  C  it  has  Differed 
repeated  conquest  and  destruction  Its  architec- 
ture, including  a  wall  which  nearly  surrounds  the 
city,  was  created  after  the  13th  cent  Multan  fell 
to  the  British  in  1849  Today  it  trades  in  produce 
and  manufactures  cloth 

Multatuli    see  DEKKER,  EDTMKD  DOUWBS 

multiple  birth,  condition  in  which  more  than  one 
offspring  is  brought  forth  at  a  birth  Heredity  is  a 
factor  in  causing  multiple  births  Twin  births  in 
humans  are  quite  common  occurrences,  triplets  are 
infrequent,  quadruplets  arc  raro,  and  quintuplets 
are  extremely  rare  The  Ihonne  quintuplets  of 
Canada  are  well  known  Several  cases  of  soxtup- 
lets  have  been  recorded  although  none  survived 
for  more  than  a  few  days  Twins  which  develop 
from  a  single  fertilized  ovum  are  known  as  identical 
twins  ami  are  of  the  same  sex,  those  from  two 
fertilized  ova  ure  known  as  fraternal  twiiin — they 
may  or  may  not  be  of  the  same  sex  and  resemble 
each  other  no  more  than  any  other  siblings  See 
H  H  Newman,  Multiple  Human  Births  (1940) 

multiplication,  fundamental  process  in  ARITHMETIC 
and  algebra,  m  which  a  number  or  numerical  quan- 
tity is  increased  by  taking  it  a  certain  number  of 
times  The  number  or  numerical  quantity  acted 
upon  is  called  the  multiplicand,  and  the  number  in- 
dicating the  number  of  times  the  multiplicand  is 
to  be  taken  is  called  the  multiplier  The  result  is 
known  as  the  product  The  symbol  of  the  operation 
is  X  or  the  and,  in  algebra,  simple  juxtaposition 
(e  g  ,  xy  means  x  X  v)  In  the  expression  2X5,  the 
number  five  is  shown  to  be  taken  twice  The  same 
result,  however,  is  obtained  when  five  is  added  to 
five,  5-|~6  Thus,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  multi- 
plicand 18  treated  as  a  unit  and  taken  the  number 
of  times  there  are  units  in  the  multiplier  Quanti- 
ties with  unlike  units  may  frequently  be  multiplied 
(e  g  .  2  hr  X  20  mi  per  hour-40  mi  ,  5  men  X  3 
hr  -15  man  hours)  Like  ADDITION,  multiplication 
hat)  the  properties  of  associativity,  oommutivitv, 
and  distributivity,  i  e  ,  in  multiplying  three  num- 
bers together  any  two  can  be  multiplied  first  and 
this  product  multiplied  by  the  third 

Multscher,  H«n§  (bans'  mtitt'rhiir),  fl  1427-67. 
outstanding  German  sculptor  and  painter  of  the 
Swahian  school  of  Ulm  His  principal  work  wan 
the  famous  altarpiece  at  Steramg  (now  Vipiteno)  in 
the  Tyrol  The  altarpiece,  a  combination  of  paint- 
ing and  wood  carving,  was  scattered,  except  for  the 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  among  the  churches  and  public 
buildings  of  the  town  Mussolini  was  said  to  have 
presented  (1941)  part  of  the  altar  to  Hermann 
Goermg 

Mulnan  Bridge*  see  MH.VTVN  BHUX.E. 

Mumford,  Lewu,  1895-,  \mencan  author,  editor, 
and  critic,  b  Flushing,  L  I ,  N  Y  He  was  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Dial  in  1 919  He  has  lectured  at 
various  institutions,  including  Dartmouth  (1929- 
47),  Harvard  (1939),  and  Stanford  (1942-44)  He 
is  active  in  regional  planning  activities,  but  calls 
himself  primarily  a  social  philosopher  His  publica- 
tions include  The  Story  of  Utopias  (1922).  Sticks 
and  8ton<s  (1924),  Herman  Melwlle  (1920),  and 
The  Brown  Decade*  (1931)  His  major  views  are  set 
forth  in  a  trilogy,  Techniqueaand  Civilization  (1934), 
The  Culture  of  Cities  (1938),  and  The  Condition  of 
Man  (1944),  supplemented  by  The  &,uth  in 


Architecture  (1941)    Green  Memories  (1947)  is  a 
"---„    .---/  of  his  i 
World  War 


biography  (. 


s  son  who  was  killed  in  the  Second 


Mummery,  Albert  Frederick,  1855-95,  English 
mountaineer  He  contributed  notablv  to  improve- 
ment of  equipment  for  mountain  climbers,  and  in 
the  Alps  and  the  Caucasus  he  made  many  ascents 
by  now  routes.  He  disappeared  near  Nanga  Parbat 
in  the  Kashmir  Himalaya  He  wrote  My  Climbs  in 
the  Alps  and  the  Caucasus  (1896). 

mummy,  a  dead  human  or  animal  body  preserved  by 
the  ancient  Egyptian  method  of  embalming. 
Mummies  more  than  5,000  years  old  consist  of 
hardly  more  than  bones,  skin,  and  hair  and  owe 
their  preservation  largely  to  the  dryness  of  the  air 
of  Upper  Egypt,  where  they  were  buried.  In  Lower 


Egypt  practically  all  mummies  have  perished.  By 
the  time  of  the  New  Kingdom  the  art  of  EMBALM- 
ING had  reached  its  height,  and  it  is  possible  to  gain 
a  good  idea  of  how  the  great  Pharaohs  appeared  in 
life,  e  g  ,  Amenhotep  II  (in  his  tomb  near  Thebes), 
Thutmose  III,  Thutmoae  IV,  Tut-ankh-amen,  8eti 
I,  and  Ramses  II  (all  in  Cairo).  Mummification 
seems  to  be  connected  with  a  belief  in  life  after 
death, • " 
might  i 

body  vi , , 

to  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the  person.  In  the 
most  costlv  processes  the  internal  organs  were  re- 
moved (leaving  the  heart  in  place,  however)  and 
the  treatment  included  long  soaking  in  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  the  filling  of  the  body  cav- 
ities with  spices  The  organs  were  often  wrapped 
separately  and  replaced  in  the  body.  After  careful 
wrapping  in  fine  linen  bandages  treated  with  a  gum 
or  resin,  the  body  was  usually  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
case  having  somewhat  the  shape  of  the  human  At 
first  only  kings  were  mummified,  later  his  courtiers 
and  servants  were  also  thus  preserved  to  provide 
him  with  a  retinue  in  the  afterlife;  even  the  meat 
offerings  placed  in  the  tomb  for  food  were  em- 
balmed Cats,  hawks,  and  other  sacred  animals 
were  likewise  embalmed.  "Mummy,"  consisting  of 
ground  fragments  of  mummified  bodies,  was  used 
as  a  drug  in  medieval  Europe  Mummification  was 
also  practiced  bv  some  Indians  in  dry  climates  in 
parts  of  North  and  South  America 
mumps,  epidemic  disease  c  aused  by  a  virus  It  is 
characterized  by  inflammation,  swelling,  and  pain 
in  the  salivary  glands  (chiefly  the  parotid  glands  in 
front  of  and  below  the  ears) ;  the  infection  is  alw> 
called  parotitis  Considered  a  mild  disease  of  child- 
hood, occurring  most  commonly  in  children  from  5 
to  15  years,  it  is  more  serious  in  male  adults,  since 
it  sometimes  <  auses  sterility  The  incubation  peri- 
od ranges  from  12  to  26  days,  the  patient  is  infec- 
tious before  the  symptoms*  develop  and  until  all 
symptoms  have  disappeared  Convalescent  serum 
and  gamma  globulin  are  used  after  exposure  to 
lessen  the  severity  of  the  disease  and,  if  given  soon 
enough,  to  prevent  it  from  developing  An  attack 
generally  prod\ice«  permanent  immunity 
Mumt«z  Mahal  see  TAJ  MAHAL 
Mun,  Albert,  comte  de  (albtV  U5t'  clu  mQ'),  1841- 
1914,  French  Catholic  leader  and  politician  Though 
a  monarchist  at  first,  he  latei  loyally  «upported  tho 
Third  Republic  and  accepted  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  papal  encyclical  Kerum  novarum  (1891) 
of  LEO  XIII  Mun  played  the  leading  part  in 
organizing  associations  of  Catholic  workers  and 
advocated  social  reforms^  A  strong  nationalist, 
Mun  bitterly  opponed  Germany  See  P  T  Moon, 
The  Labor  Problem  and  the  Social  Catholic  Move- 
ment in  France  (1()21) 

Mun,  Thomas  (mun),  1571-1641,  English  writer  on 
economics  A  merchant  in  Italy  and  the  Levant, 
he  became  (1015)  a  director  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany In  hie  Discourse  of  Trade  from  England  unto 
the  East  Indies  (1621)  he  refuted  claims  that  the 
company  reduced  the  amount  of  bullion  in  England 
by  exporting  too  much  of  it  to  India  He  further 
defined  his  theory  of  the  balance  of  trade  in  Dis- 
course on  Englaml's  Treasure  by  Fttreign  Tradi 
(written  1630,  pub  1664)  See  E  A  J  Johnson, 
Predi  censors  of  Adam  Smith,  the  Growth  of  British 
Ecomrmic  Thought  (1937) 

Munch,  Andreas  Peder  (andra'aa  pa'dur  moongk'), 
1810-63,  Norwegian  historian  and  philologist  As 
one  of  the  mam  figures  in  the  Norwegian  literary 
revival,  he  contributed  an  authoritative  historv  of 
the  Norwegian  people,  Det  norske  folks  historic  (8 
vols  ,  1852-63)  He  maintained  that  the  Eddas  and 
sagas  of  Old  Norse  literature  belonged  to  a  purely 
Norwegian-Icelandic  literature  and  not,  as  was 
generally  supposed,  to  a  common  S<  andinavmn 
tradition.  This  view  was  later  generally  accepted 
Munch,  Charlei  (shnrl'  munsh'),  1891-,  French 
conductor,  b  Alsace  He  learned  the  violin  from 
his  father,  then  studied  at  the  Strasbourg  Conserv- 
atory, where  he  later  taught  and  conducted. 
Having  led  the  Leipzig  orchestra  and  then  various 
French  orchestras,  ho  was  conductor  (1938-46)  of 
the  orchestra  of  the  Pans  Conservatoire  In  1947 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  for  three  sea- 
sons he  appeared  as  guest  condxictor  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  In  1949  he  succeeded  Kouwse- 
vitzky  as  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 

Munch,  Edward  (Sd'vart  mdt>ngk'),  1863-1944. 
Norwegian  genre,  landscape,  ana  portrait  painter 
and  etcher,  leading  Norwegian  painter  of  hie  day. 
He  studied  in  Chnstiama  (now  Oslo)  and  in  Pans 
under  Bonnat  and  traveled  in  Germany  and  Italy. 
Much  of  his  life  was  spent  abroad,  but  in  1909  he 
returned  to  Norway,  where  he  painted  murals  for 
the  Univ.  of  Oslo  and  an  Oslo  chocolate  factory.  His 
early  work  was  realistic,  but  he  later  came  under 
the  influence  of  neo-impressionism  Munoh's  work 
is  highly  original,  daring  in  color  and  design,  and 
full  of  psychological  suggestion.  Among  his  well- 
known  works  are  The  Sick  Child  (Oslo*  Lady  in 
Black  (Copenhagen);  Ashes;  The  Death  in  the  Root*, 
Summer  N^htT&nd  White  Night  Munch  is  rap- 
resented  in  the  galleries  of  Moscow  and  o/ Detroit. 
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Munehauaen.  Baron  (mQnch6'«un,-chou'zun),  Ger. 
Karl  Friedrkh  Huronymu*,  Baron  von  Milnchhau- 
«en,  1720-97,  German  cavalry  officer  whose  alleged 
tales  of  hie  impossible  adventures  in  Russia  are 
classics  of  their  kind  Written  and  published  in 
English  in  1786  by  Rudolf  Erich  KASPE,  the  tales 
were  rendered  into  German  by  Wilhelm  August 
BURGER  and  were  for  a  time  attributed  to  him 
Whatever  their  origin,  they  are  inseparably  bound 
up  with  the  name  of  the  German  gentleman  who  is 
supposed  to  have  related  them  to  his  friends,  and 
m  1936  the  municipality  of  Bodenwerder,  his 
birthplace,  established  a  museum  in  the  baron's 
house.  The  original  six  chapters  of  the  tales  have 
been  enlarged  upon  by  various  hands  and  have 
been  translated  into  many  languages. 

Mttnch-BeUinghauaen,  Eligius,  Baron  von:  see 
HALM,  FRIBDRICH 

Mttnchen,  Bavaria,  see  MUNICH. 

Mflnchen  Oladbach  (mun'khun  glat'bakh),  city 
(pop.  110,444),  in  the  former  Rhine  Prov  of 
Prussia,  NW  Germany,  W  of  Duaseldorf  It  is  the 
twin  city  of  adjacent  RHEYDT  and  is  the  center  of 
the  Rhenish  cotton  textile  industry  The  city  de- 
veloped around  a  Benedictine  abbey  (founded 
972),  which  was  several  times  rebuilt  between  the 
14th  and  18th  cent  and  winch  is  now  the  city  hall 

MUnchhausen,  Karl  Friedrich  Hteronymus,  Baron 
von.  see  MUNCHAUSBN,  BARON 

Muncie  (mun'se),  city  (pop  49,720),  co  seat  of 
Delaware  co ,  E  Ind  ,  on  the  White  River  and  NE 
of  Indianapolis,  platted  1827,  me  as  a  town  1847, 
a«  a  city  1868  It  is  a  rail  toad  and  trading  center 
for  a  rich  agricultural  area  The  city  produces 
glass  products,  machinery,  cutlery,  silver-plate 
ware,  and  wire,  other  industnes  are  dairying  and 
meat  packing  It  is  the  seat  of  Ball  State  Teachers 
College  Muncie  is  the  original  of  "Middletown" 
in  a  sociological  research  carried  on  by  Robert  8 
Lynd  and  Helen  M  Lvnrl  and  published  as  Middle- 
town  (1929)  and  Middletown  in  Transition  (1937) 

Muncy  (mun'ae),  borough  (pop  2,606),  N  central 
Pa  ,  on  the  West  Branc  h  of  the  Susquehunna  and 
SE  of  Wilhamsport,  laid  out  1797,  me  1826  Its 
manufactures  im  lude  textiles  and  machinery 

Munda.  see  NEW  GKORCIIA. 

Munda  languages  (mtion'du),  family  of  languages 
spoken  in  the  Himalayas  and  m  Chota  Nagpur  in 

Munday  or  Mundy,  Anthony,  1553-1633,  English 
dramatist  and  actor,  a  member  of  the  eail  of  Ox- 
ford's company  He  wi ote  a  number  of  plays  (some 
in  collaboration  with  other  wnteis),  pageants,  and 
ballads  and  translated  popular  French  romances, 
among  them  Amadit  <le  (raid  His  plays  include 
John  a  Kent  and  John  a  Cumber  (1595)  and  two  on 
Robin  Hood,  The  Downfall  (1598-99)  and  The 
Death  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntington  (1601)  See 
study  by  J  C  Turnei  (1928) 

Munday  (mun'da),  town  (pop  1,645),  N  Texas,  SW 
of  Wichita  Falls,  me  190b  The  region  has  cattle 
ranches  and  cotton,  wheat,  and  diversified  farms 

Mundelem,  George  William  (mun'dulln),  1872- 
1939,  American  churchman,  cardinal  of  the  Roman 
Church,  b  New  York  city  He  was  graduated 
from  Manhattan  College  in  1889  and  studied  also 
at  Rome  He  was  ordained  in  1895.  He  was  secre- 
tary to  the  bishop  of  Brookhn  (1895-98)  and  his 
chancellor  (1898-1900)  He  became  a  monsignor 
(1906)  and  auxiliary  bishop  of  Brooklyn  (1909) 
In  1915  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Chicago,  and 
he  was  created  cardinal  m  1924  In  1937  the 
cardinal's  bitter  public  remarks  about  Hitler  and 
the  Nazi  regime  drew  much  attention,  including 
abuse  from  Germany  He  was  a  friend  of  President 
F  D  Roosevelt  He  was  active  in  movements  to 
reduce  poverty,  slums,  and  juvenile  delinquency 
HIH  diocesan  seminary,  St.  Mary's  of  the  Lake, 
Mundelem,  111 ,  was  one  of  the  finest  m  the 
country 

Mundelein,  village  (pop.  1,328),  NE  111 ,  a  lake  re- 
sort NNW  of  Chicago,  me  1909  as  Area,  renamed 
1925  for  Cardinal  Mundelem.  The  seminary  St 
Mary  of  the  Lake  is  here.  A  euchanstic  congress 
was  held  in  1925. 

Mundelein  College:  see  CHICAGO,  111 

Miinden  (mtin'dun)  or  Hannoversch-MUnden 
(han6'vursh-),  town  (pop  19,193),  S  Hanover,  W 
central  Germany,  on  the  Weser,  which  is  formed 
here  by  the  confluence  of  the  Fulda  and  Werra 
rivers  A  picturesque  old  place,  it  has  a  castle  (ren- 
ovated 16th  cent ),  a  stone  bridge  (built  c  1400), 
and  a  Renaissance  town  hall  It  was  a  member  of 
the  Hanseatic  League.  Miinden  manufactures  ma- 
chine tools,  chemicals,  and  rubber  goods  and  has  a 
food-processing  industry. 

Mundy.  Anthony:  see  MUNDAY,  ANTHONT. 

Munhall  (mun'h&l),  industrial  borough  (pop 
13,900),  SW  Pa  ,  on  the  Monongahela  and  ESE  of 
Pittsburgh,  inc.  1900  The  Carnegie-Ill  mow  Steel 
Company  is  here  It  was  a  site  of  the  Homestead 
strike  (see  HOMESTEAD,  Pa )  in  1892 

Munich  (mu'nlk),  Ger.  Mil  when  (mun'khun),  city 
(pop  761,967),  capital  of  Bavaria  and  of  Upper 
Bavaria,  on  the  Isar  river  and  at  the  foot  of  tho 
Bavarian  Alps  It  is  a  cultural,  commercial,  and 
industrial  center  and  an  important  communica- 
tioue  point.  An  archiepiacopal  aoe,  it  also  IB  the 
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neat  of  a  university  (founded  1472  at  Ingolstudt, 
transferred  m  1800  to  Landshut  and  m  1826  to 
Munich),  of  a  famous  academy  of  fine  arts,  of  the 
Bavarian  academy  of  artu  and  sciences,  of  a  con- 
servatory of  music,  and  of  several  celebrated  mu- 
seums Munich  also  10  an  operatic  and  theatrical 
center  and  the  seat  of  many  large  book-publishing 
and  pnntmg  firms  Besides  its  excellent  beer, 
Munich  produces  machinery,  chemu  alu,  processed 
foods,  precision  and  optical  instruments,  and  tex- 
tiles It  has  a  large  tourist  trade  Chartered  in 
1168,  Munich  became  (1255)  the  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Bavaria  Though  it  remained  the  capital 
of  Bavaria  ever  afterward,  its  mam  growth  dates 
only  from  the  19th  cent ,  when  the  art-loving  kings 
Louis  I,  Maximilian  II,  and  Louis  II  built  it  up  as 
a  "modern  Athens  "  Munich  played  a  leading  role 
in  the  development  of  German  painting  in  the  19th 
and  20th  cent  and  at  the  same  time  acquired  a  rep- 
utation for  its  easygoing  and  somewhat  bohemian 
life  After  the  Hist  World  War  it  became  a  center 
of  political  unrest  The  Bavarian  Socialist  govern- 
ment that  succeeded  (1918)  the  monarchy  was  re- 
placed (1919),  after  the  assassination  of  Premier 
Kurt  Eisner,  by  a  Communist  regime,  this,  in  turn, 
was  promptly  suppressed  by  the  reactionary  par- 
ties National  Socialism  was  founded  here,  and  in 
1923  Adolf  HITLER  attempted  his  Munich  "beer- 
hall  putsch  "  Despite  this  fiasco,  he  made  Munich 
the  headquarters  of  his  party,  which  m  1933  took 
power  m  all  Germany  and  suppressed  a  Bavarian 
separatist  plot  at  Munich  Under  the  National 
8o<  wlist  regime  the  archbishop  of  Munich,  Michael 
Cardinal  taulhaber,  was  one  of  the  few  outspoken 
(  ritu  s  of  the  government  lu  1938  Munich  was  the 
sc ene  of  the  signing  of  the  Munich  Pact  (see  sepa- 
rate article)  Almost  half  of  the  handsomely  laid- 
out  city  was  destroyed  m  the  Second  Worm  War 
The  Old  Pmakothek  and  New  Pmakothek,  which 
were  among  the  foremost  art  museums  of  the 
world,  wore  destroyed,  but  most  of  their  c  ollec- 
tions  had  been  taken  to  safety  Of  the  chief  land- 
mark of  Munich,  the  15th-century  Liebfrauen- 
kirche  [church  of  Our  Lady],  only  the  two  belfries 
were  relatively  unharmed  St  Michael's  Church, 
one  of  the  finest  baroque  churches  in  Germany, 
was,  however,  undamaged,  the  fine  neoclassic 
Prop>luon,  a  monumental  gate  on  the  palace 
square,  also  escaped  harm  The  royal  palace  was 
heavily  damaged,  and  the  GLYPTOTHEK  was  des- 
troyed, though  its  collections  remain  intact  Near 
Mumc  h  IB  the  famous  chateau  of  NYMPHENBURO 
Munich  Pact,  1938  In  the  summer  of  1938  Chan- 
cellor Hitler  of  Germany  began  openly  to  support 
the  agitation  of  Konrad  Henlem,  leader  of  the 
Gei  man  nationalists  in  CZEI  HOSLOVAKIA,  for  an  im- 

rved  status  of  the  German  minority ,  pai  ticularly 
the  Sudetenland  (see  SUDETEB)  The  Czech 
government  promised  a  new  nationality  statute, 
but  i ejected  Honlem's  demandH,  which  would  have 
made  Chechoslovakia  a  vassal  of  Germany  Tho 
mission  (Aug  .  1938)  of  a  British  mediator,  Lord 
Runnnian,  served  as  pretext  for  renewed  agitation, 
while  Hitler  adopted  an  increasingly  threatening 
attitude  In  September  the  crisis  reached  its  height 
Hitler  now  demanded  that  the  Sudetenland  be 
given  the  right  of  self-determination  Disorders 
broke  out  in  Czechoslovakia,  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed, and  war  seemed  imminent  Prime  Min- 
ister Neville  CHAMBERLAIN  of  Great  Britain  at 
this  point  held  his  first  conference  with  Hitler,  at 
Berchtesgaden,  and  substantially  yielded  to  Hit- 
ler's demand  for  annexation  of  the  border  areas  of 
Czechoslovakia  where  German  was  predominantly 
spoken  France,  though  pledged  by  treaty  to  sup- 
port Chechoslovakia  against  aggression,  also  yield- 
ed, and  both  Britain  and  France  forced  Czechoslo- 
vakia to  accept  the  proposal  However,  at  a 
second  meeting  between  Hitler  and  Chamberlain, 
held  at  Bad  Godesberg,  Hitler  vastly  increased  his 
demands,  which  were  rejected  bv  Chamberlain 
War  now  seemed  unavoidable  At  last,  after  ap- 
peals by  President  Roosevelt  and  Benito  Mussolini, 
a  conference  met  at  Munich  to  avert  open  conflict 
(Sept.  29).  Great  Britain  was  represented  by 
Chamberlain  and  Halifax,  France  by  Edouard 
Daladier  and  Georges  Bonnet,  Italy  by  Mussolini 
and  Galeaszo  Ciano,  Germany  by  Hitler  and 
Joachim  von  Ribbeutiop  Neither  Czechoslova- 
kia nor  Russia,  which  had  offered  aid  to  the  threat- 
ened country  under  terms  of  a  1935  treaty,  was  rep- 
resented or  even  consulted  England  and  France, 
reaching  the  peak  of  their  "appeasement  policy" 
toward  Germany  and  Italy,  surrendered  within  a 
few  hours  to  Hitler's  demands  The  Munich  Pact 
(aigned  Sept  30  but  dated  Sept  29)  permitted  tho 
immediate  occupation  by  Germany  of  the  Sude- 
tenland, but  also  contained  provisions  for  plebi- 
scites which,  however,  were  never  carried  out 
Franco  and  Britain  guaranteed  the  new  Caech 
boundaries  When  Prime  Mimstei  Chaml>eilam 
returned  from  Munich  to  London,  he  announced 
that  ho  had  secured  "pearo  in  our  time  "  Abandon- 
ed b>  its  allies  Chechoslovakia  gave  in  to  the  terms, 
and  President  Benes,  the  target  of  Hitler's  most 
venomous  attacks  during  the  crisis,  resigned  Po- 
land and  Hungary,  for  whose  minorities  promu.es 
had  been  made  at  Munich,  were  allowed  to  seize, 
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respectively,  tho  TKBGBEN  district  and  parts  of 
SLOVAKIA  In  March,  1939  Czecho-Slovataa,  as 
tho  truncated  state  was  called,  was  dissolved  by 
Hitler,  but  neither  France  nor  England  took  action 
Chamberlain's  and  Daladier's  actions  have  since 
found  defenders  who  pleaded  the  military  unpre- 
paredness  of  England  and  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  debated  whether  Hitler  himself 
was  actually  prepared  to  go  to  war  or  whether  ho 
obtained  his  triumph  through  mere  bluff  and  intim- 
idation The  Munich  Pact,  at  any  rate,  became 
the  symbol  of  cowaidly  appeasement  and  shook 
the  confidence  of  Eastern  Europeans  in  the  good 
faith  of  tho  Western  democracies 

municipal  government:  see  CITY  GOVERNMENT 

municipal  home  rule:  see  HOMB  RLLE,  MUNICIPAL. 

municipal  ownership'  see  PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP 

Mumtmg  (mu'nklng),  city  (pop  4,409),  co  seat  of 
Alger  co  ,  N  Upper  Peninsula,  N  Mich.,  on  Muni- 
sing  Bay  of  Lake  Superior  and  SE  of  Marquette  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1897,  as  a  city  in 
1916  Paper  and  other  wood  products  are  made. 
The  region,  heavily  wooded,  among  cliffs  and  falls, 
is  attractive  to  tourists  and  fishermen  Grand 
Island  is  offshore 

Munk,  Kaj  (kl'  moongk'),  1898-1944,  Danish  play- 
wright and  clergyman  His  dramas,  all  with  a 
strong  ethical  slant,  were  very  popular  in  the  1930s 
They  include  An  Idealist  (1928),  The  Word  (1932), 
a  religious  drama,  perhaps  his  best  work.  He  Situ 
by  the  Melting  Pot  (1938).  an  anti-Nazi  play,  and 
Niels  Kbbesen  (1943,  Eng  tr  in  Scandinatian 
Plays  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  Ser  2,  1944)  Out- 
spoken against  the  Nazi  invaders  of  Denmark,  he 
was  murdered  bv  a  band  of  Germans  or  of  Danish 
sympathizers 

Munkacs,  Ukraine  see  M  ux  \CHEVO 

Munkacsy,  Michael  (mo&n'kiichi),  Hung  Mihdlv 
Munkdcsy  (ml'hl),  1844-1900,  Hungarian  genre 
and  historic  al  painter,  whose  real  name  was  Mi- 
chael Lieb  His  youth  was  spent  ui  poverty  In  1868 
he  went  to  Dusseldorf,  where  he  painted  The  Ijiut 
Day  of  a  Condemned  Man  (Wilbtach  Coll  ,  Phila- 
delphia), whic  h  won  him  a  gold  medal  m  the  Pans 
Salon  of  1870  and  wide  recognition  In  1872  he 
settled  m  Pans  From  1881  he  painted  chiefly 
religious  and  historic  al  subjec  ts  in  a  highly  dramatic 
style  Hw  Chnst  Ixfort  Pilate  (John  Wanamaker 
Coll  ,  Philadelphia)  was  exhibited  throughout 
Europe  and  Americ  a  and  has  been  widely  repro- 
duced He  is  represented  in  museums  of  Vienna, 
Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  and  in  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum  and  the  New  York  Public  Library 

Munn  vs.  Illinois,  c  a*e  decided  by  the  U  S  Supreme 
Court  in  lS7o  Munn,  a  partner  m  a  Chicago 
warehouse  firm,  had  Ijeen  found  guilty  (1872)  bj  an 
Illinois  court  of  yiolating  the  state  laws  providing 
for  the  fixing  of  maximum  charges  for  storage  of 
gram  He  appealed  to  a  higher  state  court  and 
then  to  tho  Supteme  Couit,  contending  that  tho 
fixing  of  maximum  rate^,  constituted  a  taking  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law  The  Supreme- 
Court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  Granger 
laws  (see  GRVNOIR  MOVFMKNI),  maintaining  that 
Munn  had  devoted  his  business  to  a  public  u»e  and 
that  regulation  of  it  wan,  theiefore,  a  matter  of 
public  interest 

Muftoz  Marfn,  Luis  (IwcV  inoo'njos  maren')  1898-, 
Puerto  Rican  liberal  leader  and  journalist  He  or- 
ganized (1938)  and  headed  the  Popular  Democratic 
party  The  slogan  "Bread,  Land,  and  Libert>" 
won  a  large  peasant  following  Contributor  to 
numerous  Latin  American  and  North  American 
publications,  among  them  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  New  Republic,  he  also  edited  and  published 
the  Democracia,  a  San  Juan  daily  He  became 
president  of  the  Puerto  HK  an  senate  in  1941.  In 
1948  he  won  the  first  election  for  governorship  of 
Puerto  Rico 

Munro,  Dana  Carleton  (munr<V),  1866-1933,  Amer- 
ican educator  and  historian,  b  Bristol,  R  I  ,  grad 
Brown  (B  A  ,  1887,  M  A  ,  1890),  brother  of  Wil- 
fred Harold  Munro  After  studying  ui  Germany  he 
was  appointed  (1893)  an  instructor  in  history  at 
the  Umv  of  Pennsylvania  From  1902  to  1915  he 
was  professor  of  European  history  at  the  Umv  of 
Wisconsin,  and  m  the  First  World  War  he  was 
chairman  (1918-19)  of  the  National  Board  of  His- 
torical Service  From  1915  to  his  death  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  medieval  history  at  Princeton  An  au- 
thority on  the  Crusades,  he  adopted  a  rigorous 
scientific  method  of  research,  basing  all  facts  on 
references  to  t  ontemjx>rary  sources  He  was  presi- 
dent (1925-26)  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion and  managing  editor  (1928-29)  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Reu<>w  Ho  wrote  A  Unitary  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (1902),  The  Middle  Age*  and  Modern 
Europe  (with  Merric  k  Whitcornb,  1903),  A  Source 
Book  of  Roman  Hustory  (1904),  The  MvUlle  Age*, 
39H-1272  (1921,  rev  ed  ,  396-1500,  with  R  J  Son- 
tag.  1928),  and  The  Kingdom  of  the  Crusaders 
(1935)  He  translated  and  edited,  with  George  C. 
Seller  \  ,  Medieval  CutJuotum  Stltcbd  Indies  from 
European  Authors  (1904,  eul  ed  ,  1907)  "The 
Spppc  h  of  Pope  Urban  II  at  Clermont,  1095"  and 
"The  Children's  Crusade,"  two  bnef  articles  he 
wrote  for  the  American  Historical  Renew  (Vol.  XI, 
1906,  Vol.  XIX,  1914),  are  also  noteworthy. 
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MUNRO,  HECTOR  HUGH 

Munro,  Hector  Hugh,  pseud.  Saki  (sa'ke),  1870- 
1916,  British  author  and  journalist,  b.  Burma,  of 
Scottish  parentage  While  he  was  a  foreign  corre- 
spondent (1902-8)  for  the  Tory  Morning  Post  and  a 
contributor  to  other  newspapeis,  lie  wrote  urbane 
but  often  savage  and  fantastic  short  stories,  col- 
lected in  Reginald  (1004),  The  Chronicles  of  Cloms 
(1911),  Beasts  and  Super-Beasts  (1914),  and  other 
volumes  Of  his  two  novels,  The  Unbearable  Bless- 
ington  (1912)  somewhat  recalls  Oscar  Wilde  or 
Max  Beerbohm.  Munro  was  killed  as  a  soldier  in 
the  First  World  War  The  Short  Stories  of  Saki 
(1930)  and  The  Novels  and  Plays  of  Saki  (1933) 
continue  to  appeal  to  many  readers 

Munro,  Hugh  Andrew  Johnstone,  1819-85,  Scottish 
classical  scholar  Ills  best-known  work  is  an  edi- 
tion of  Lucretius  (1860-64)  with  critical  notes, 
commentary,  and  an  English  prose  translation,  this 
was  regarded  as  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
Latin  sc  holarship  He  prepared  also  a  text  of  Hor- 
ace (1869)  and  a  book  on  Catullus  (1878) 

Munro,  Wilfred  Harold,  1849-1934,  American  his- 
torian and  educator,  b  Bristol,  R  I  ,  grad  Brown 
(B  A  ,  1870;  M  A  ,  1873) ,  brother  of  Dana  Carleton 
Munro  From  1870  to  1871  he  was  a  master  at  Do 
Veaux  College,  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y  ,  where  he  later 
served  as  president  (1881-89)  After  studying 
(1890-91)  at  the  universities  of  Freiburg  and  Hei- 
delberg, Munro  became  (1891)  associate  professor 
of  history  and  director  of  univeisitv  extension  work 
at  Brown  From  1899  until  his  retirement  in  1911 
he  held  the  chair  of  European  history  there  In  his 
lifetime  Munro  traveled  widely  For  many  years 

KDSident  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society, 
was  considered  the  foremost  expert  on  Rhode 
Island  history,  Hw  works  include  The  History  of 
Bristol,  Rl  (1880),  Picturesque  Rhode  Island, 
(1881),  The  Most  Successful  American  Privateer 
(1913),  Tales  of  an  Old  Sea  Port  (1917),  and  Among 
the  Mormons  in  the  Days  of  Brigham  Young  (1927) 
He  edited  a  22-volume  edition  (1905-6)  of  the  works 
of  William  Hickling  Prescott 

Monroe,  Charles  Edward  (munro'),  1849-1938, 
American  chemist  and  educator,  b  Cambridge, 
Mass  ,  grad  Harvard  (B  S  .  1871)  Fioin  1874  to 
1886  he  was  profesnor  of  chemistry  at  the  U  S 
Naval  Academy,  and  from  1892  to  1918  he  was  at 
George  Washington  Univ  as  pi  ofeasor  of  chemistry 
and  in  executive  positions  From  1910  to  1933  he 
served  the  U  S  Bureau  of  Mines  An  authority  on 
explosives  and  the  inventor  of  smokeless  powder, 
he  was  also  the  author  of  many  books  and  papers  on 
explosives  and  related  subjects 

Munroe,  Kirk,  1850-1930,  American  author  of 
books  for  boys,  b  near  Prame  du  Clnen,  Wis  At 
16  he  traveled  with  a  party  who  were  survey  ing  for 
the  Santa  Fe  RR  westward  from  Kansas  City,  Mo  , 
to  California  Ho  had  been  a  newspaper  reporter 
and  editor  of  Harper's  Young  People  when  he  be- 
gan writing  boys'  stories  Several  of  these  are  laid 
in  S  Flonda,  which  he  knew  well  His  books  m<  hide 
The  Flamingo  Feather  (1887).  Canoematc*  (1893), 
With  Crockett  and  Boune  (1897),  and  The  Painttd 
Desert  (1897). 

Munsee  Prophet,  fl  1766-75,  one  of  the  Indian 
prophets,  successor  of , the  Delaware  Prophet  and 
forerunner  of  the  Shawnee  Prophet  He  continued 
the  doctimo  of  the  Delaware  Prophet  among  the 
Munsee  Delaware 

Munsey,  Frank  Andrew  (mun'seO,  1854-1925,  Amer- 
ican publisher  and  author,  b  Mercer,  Maine  In 
1882  he  quit  a  telegraph  operator's  job  in  Maine  to 
begin  a  career  as  publisher  in  New  York  He  start- 
ed the  Qolden  Argosy  (1882)  as  a  juvenile  magazine, 
for  which  he  wrote  senals  hunaelf,  changed  it  to  the 
Argosy  for  adults,  and  supplanted  this  with  Mun- 
»q?»  Magazine  (1889),  the  first  10-cent  penodical 
When  one  of  his  magazines  failed,  he  scrapped  it 
and  started  another.  Munsey  thus  disposed  of 
Oodey's  Magazine,  Au-Story  Magazine,  and  many 
others  Turning  to  newspapers,  he  bought  the 
New  York  Star  m  1891,  renamed  it  the  Continent, 
and  made  it  a  tabloid,  probably  New  York's  first, 
but  it  failed  Later,  using  the  wealth  ho  made  from 
his  magazines,  from  a  chain  of  grocery  stores,  and 
from  the  financial  operations  of  his  trust  company, 
he  bought  several  newspapers,  hoping  to  found  a 
chain  of  them  However,  he  lost  a  great  deal  on  the 
Boston  Journal  and  the  New  York  Daily  News 
The  Washington  Times  and  the  Baltimore  Evening 
News  were  among  his  successful  papers  In  1916 
he  began  buying  papers  to  consolidate,  for  which 
he  was  sometimes  called  the  executioner  of  news- 
papers He  merged  the  New  York  Press  in  the 
Sun,  and  m  1920  the  unsuccessful  Sun  in  the  New 
York  Herald  In  1924  he  sold  the  Herald  to  the 
New  York  Tribune,  having  meanwhile  renamed  the 
Evening  Sun  the  Sun  and  absorbed  m  it  (1923)  the 
Globe  and  Commercial  Advertiser.  His  last  purchase 
was  that  of  the  New  York  Mail,  which  he  merged 
in  his  Evening  Telegram  m  1924.  See  biography  by 
George  Britt,  Forty  Years,  Forty  Millions  (1935) 

Munsey  Park,  village  (pop  1,456).  on  NW  Long 
Island,  SE  N  Y.,  near  Manhasset,  inc.  1930 

Mttnster,  Sebastian  (aftbas'tyan  miin'stur),  1489- 
1552,  German  scholar  and  geographer  He  was  a 
Franciscan  monk,  but  after  the  Reformation  be- 
came a  Protestant  and  taught  at  Heidelberg  and 
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at  Basel,  where  he  lived  after  1536  A  noted 
theologian  and  Hebraist,  he  edited  the  first  Hebrew 
Bible  produced  (1534-35)  by  a  German  His  chief 
work  is  the  Cosmographia  umeersalis  (1544),  a  de- 
scriptive geography  standard  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  translated  into  several  languages 
Munster  (miin'stur),  province  (9,317  sq  mi  ;  pop 
917,306),  Ireland,  largest  of  the  four  provinces  and 
occupying  the  southwest  third  of  the  island  It  in- 
cludes the  counties  of  CI.ARE,  CORK,  KERRY,  LIM- 
ERICK, TIPPERARY,  and  WATERKORD  One  of  the 
ancient  kingdoms  of  Ireland,  its  control  passed, 
after  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  of  Ireland,  to  the 
great  families  of  the  Fitzgeralds  (earls  of  Desmond) 
and  the  Butlers  (earls  of  Ormond) 
Mtinster  (mun'stur),  city  (1939  pop  141,059,  1940 
pop  86,366,  1949  estimated  pop  104,000),  capital 
of  the  former  Westphalia  prov  of  Prussia,  NW 
Germany,  a  port  on  the  Dortmund-Ems  Canal.  It 
produces  machinery,  hardware,  and  various  manu- 
factured goods  and  has  a  grain  and  lumber  trade 
Munster  was  founded  (c  800)  as  an  episcopal  see, 
its  bishops  ruled  a  large  part  of  Westphalia  as 
princes  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  from  the  12th 
cent  until  1803,  when  the  bishopric  was  secular- 
ized Munster  was  an  important  member  of  the 
Hanseutic  League,  in  1533-35  it  waa  the  scene  of 
the  Anabaptist  experimental  government  under 
JOHN  OF  LEIDEN  In  1648  the  Treaty  of  Mttnster 
was  signed  here  (see  WESTPHALIA,  PEACE  or)  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  awarded  (1815)  Munster  to 
Prussia  Until  its  virtual  destruction  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  MUnster  was  famous  for  its  medie- 
val character  Among  the  heavily  damaged  build- 
ings were  the  cathedral  (12th- 13th  tent),  the 
Lambertikirche  (14th-15th  cent ),  the  Liebfrauen- 
kirche  (14th  cent ),  and  several  other  churches,  as 
well  as  the  university  (founded  1773),  the  Gothic 
city  hall  (12th- 13th  cent),  the  former  episcopal 
palace  (17th  cent ),  and  the  Westphahan  museum 
(the  contents  of  which  were  saved)  Most  of  the 
Gothic  and  baroque  private  residences  weio  also 
burned  down 

Munster,  residential  town  (pop  1,751),  NW  Ind  , 
near  Highland  Garden  produce  is  shipped  from 
hore 

Mtinsterberg,  Hugo  (mun'sturburg.  mm'-),  1863- 
1916,  American  psv  <  hologist,  b  Danzig,  PhD 
Univ  of  Leipzig,  1885,  M  D  Umv  of  Heidelberg, 
1887  At  the  instigation  of  William  James  he  came 
from  German  \  to  Harvard  as  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy (1892-1916),  becoming  director  of  the  psycho- 
logical laboratory  in  1905  He  wrote  many  books 
on  psychology  and  on  American  life  and  problems 
See  biography  by  M  A  A  Munsterberg  (1922) 

Muntema,  Rumania  see  WAIACHIA 

Munthe,  Axel  (nk'sul  mun'tu),  1857-1949,  Swedish 
physician  and  writer  His  fame  rests  almost  en- 
tirely upon  one  hook,  written  in  English,  Tht  Story 
of  San  Michcle  (1929),  which  became  a  world-wide 
best  seller  He  wrote  also  in  English  Memories  and 
Vagaries  (1898)  and  sevcial  books  of  tiavcl  letters 
He  practiced  in  Pans  ns  a  psychiatrist,  but  for 
many  v  ears  before  the  Second  World  War  ho  lived 
on  the  island  of  Capii  In  1943  ho  returned  to 
Sweden,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  the  royal  family 

MOnzer,  Thomas  (td'mua  mtin'tsur)  c  1489-1525, 
German  Anabaptist,  a  popular  leader  of  the  Refor- 
mation M  (Inzer  left  his  home  and  his  position  as 
a  magistrate  to  join  Luther  at  Wittenberg  in  1519, 
and  he  was  a  member  of  the  delegation  at  the  dis- 
putation with  Johann  M  von  Eck  at  Leipzig  in 
the  same  year  His  position  soon  diverged  from 
Luther,  as  he  became  increasingly  iconoclastic  m 
theology  and  radical  in  political  and  social  beliefs 
Mlmzer  claimed  divine  illumination  for  his  doc- 
trines, and  while  pastor  (1520-23)  at  Zwickau,  he 
helped  disturb  affairs  at  Wittenberg  with  radical 
doctrine  during  the  time  that  Luther  was  in  re- 
tirement at  the  WARTBURG  Mtlnzer  was  ousted 
from  Zwickau,  Allstedt  (ui  Thunngia),  and  Mul- 
house,  everywhere  he  went  he  aroused  the  dissatis- 
fied peasantry  and  the  workmgmen  of  the  town 
He  proclaimed  that  God's  will  waa  the  overthrow 
of  the  social  structure  and  the  establishment  of  a 
simple,  godly  society,  with  community  of  property 
At  Mulhouse  ho  had  worked  with  Hemrich  Pfeiffer 
When  the  PEASANTS'  WAH  broke  out  the  two  men 
succeeded  ui  returning  and  taking  over  the  town 
council  of  Mulhouse  They  set  up  a  communistic 
theocracy  With  the  defeat  of  the  peasant  party, 
Mtinzer  was  one  of  the  loaders  who  was  beheaded 

Muonio,  river  see  TORNE 

Muppim  (rnu'plm),  variant  of  SHUPHAM 

Mur  (moor),  Hung  and  Serbo-Croatian  Mura 
(moo'ra),  river  of  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. Rising  in  the  Hohe  Tauern,  it  flows  300  mi 
east  and  south  to  join  the  Drave  (the  Drau)  near 
the  Yugoslav-Hungarian  border.  It  is  navigable 
below  Graz. 

Murad  I  (mcJorad',  myot>'rad),  13267-1389,  Otto- 
man sultan  (13627-1389),  son  and  successor  of 
Orkhan  He  widened  the  Turkish  foothold  on 
European  soil,  conquering  Macedonia  and  making 
Adrian ople  his  residence  In  1373  he  forced  the 
Byzantine  emperor  JOHN  V  to  pay  tribute  Murad 
was  killed  in  the  battle  which  marked  his  greatest 
triumph,  at  Koewovo,  where  Serbia  fell  to  Turkish 


rule.  A  cruel  and  uiexoiable  monarch.  Murad  had 
his  eldest  son  blinded  m  1374  to  punish  him  for  at- 
tempted rebellion  His  son  Bajazet  I  succeeded 
Murad  II,  1403-51,  Ottoman  sultan  (1421-51),  son 
and  successor  of  Mohammed  I.  He  was  opposed  at 
his  accession  by  a  pretender  who  rapidly  ginned 
control  over  most  of  the  Ottoman  possessions  in 
Europe  After  defeating  his  rival,  Murad  unsuc- 
cessfully laid  siege  (1422)  to  Constantinople  In 
1430  he  seized  SaTomca  from  the  Venetians  and  in- 
vaded Gieeco  In  the  north  Murad  met  the  de- 
termined resistance  of  John  HUNYADI  Basically 
of  peaceful  disposition,  Murad  sought  to  retire 
from  public  life  on  several  occasions,  but  was  each 
tune  recalled  by  the  pressure  of  events  In  1444  ho 
won  the  great  victory  of  Varna  against  the  crusad- 
ing host  led  by  King  LADIBLAUS  III  of  Poland  and 
Hungary  His  court  was  very  cultured,  and  he  was 
a  patron  of  poetry  and  learning.  His  son  Moham- 
med II  succeeded  him 

Murad  III,  1546-95,  Ottoman  sultan  (1574-95),  son 
and  successor  of  Selun  II  Ho  waa  dominated  b\ 
his  harem,  and  though  his  generals  were  successfu 
against  Persia,  his  reign  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  decay  of  Turkish  rule  His  son  Mohammed  III 
succeeded  hjm 

Murad  IV,  1612/-1640,  Ottoman  sultan  (1623-40) . 
nephew  and  successor  of  MUSTAFA  I  The  last  of 
the  warrior-sultans,  he  recovered  (1638)  Baghdad 
which  Shah  Abbas  I  of  Persia  had  seized  On  his 
victory  he  sent  the  order  to  murder  his  brother 
BAJAZET  Murad  IV  was  of  prodigious  strength 
and  terrible  severity  C>ril  LUCARIS  was  another 
of  his  victims  Murad  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Ibrahim  (1640-48)  and  Ibrahim's  son  Mohammed 
IV  (1648-87). 

Murad  V,  1840-1904,  Ottoman  sultan  (1876),  son 
of  Abdu-1-Mejid  He  came  to  the  throne  when  his 
uncle,  ABDU-I/-AZIZ,  was  deposed,  but  he  was  soon 
declared  insane  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Abdu-1-Hamid  II  His  brief  reign  was  dominated 
by  MIHHAT  PASHA 
Murad,  rnor  see  EUPHRATES 
mural  painting,  essentially  a  form  of  architectural 
decoration  The  teim  is  commonly  applied  to  tho 
decoration  of  ceilings  and  architectuial  members  us 
well  as  to  walls  The  earliest  murals  of  mxtniu 
times  were  probably  those  of  Egvpt ,  fino  Egyptian 
tomb  paintings  dating  back  to  1900  B  C  have  been 
discovered  These  works  were  done  in  fresco  necco 
and  owe  their  preservation  to  complete  protection 
from  light  and  moisture  Many  of  thorn  depict 
objects  which  the  deceased  wished  to  enjoy  in  an 
afterlife.  Everything  is  represented  in  its  most 
characteristic  or  informative  aspect  with  wiper- 
imposition  in  place  of  perspective  This  conven- 
tion, together  with  the  total  absence  of  light  and 
shade  in  Egyptian  painting,  lends  itself  to  a  flut 
decorative  tieatment  in  which  the  art  excels 
Egyptian  architectui o,  like  that  of  Greece  und 
Rome,  was  dccoi  atcd  inside  and  out  Nothing  re- 
mams  of  Greek  mural  ptimtmg,  which  piobubh 
began  as  a  highly  geometric  stylo  and  saw  a  long 
development  with  illusiomstic  phases  Examples 
of  Roman  painting  fiorn  Pompon  often  show  an 
architectural  framework  for  figures  or  landscape 
Frequently  a  single  figure  is  used  to  decorate  tht 
center  of  a  panel  More  skill  is  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing and  foreshortening  of  the  figure  and  in  decora- 
tive elements  than  in  illusionism  Perspective  is 
attempted  but  never  related  consistently  to  i 
single  point  of  view  The  Nozze  Aldobrandim,  exca- 
vated in  Rome  and  now  m  the  Vatican,  IH  u  fine 
example  of  Roman  mural  painting  in  which  u 
monumental  figure  composition  is  achieved  In 
Rome  mosaic  vied  with  painting  as  decoration  and 
was  bequeathed  as  a  highly  developed  art  to 
the  Byzantines,  who  used  it  in  their  magnificent  reli- 
gious mural  decorations,  still  to  bo  seen  in  Constan- 
tinople, Ravenna,  Rome,  and  Venice  Thus  formal- 
ized, austere,  symbolic  art  has  survived  almost  to 
our  times  in  the  Russian  icon  In  Italy,  however,  a 
great  art  of  fresco  painting  supplanted  Byzantine 
decoration  in  the  13th  cent  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  whole  subsequent  development  of  Western 
art  For  over  400  veais,  from  Giotto  to  Tiepolo,  an 
art  of  mural  painting,  largely  in  fresco,  waa  prac- 
ticed by  the  Italian  masters  In  France  the  att 
tended  to  be  more  purelv  decorative  until  the  IStli 
cent ,  when  Fragonurd  and  Boucher  produc  ed 
delicate  and  charming  boudoir  painting  Among 
the  great  French  mural  painters  of  the  19th  cent 
are  Delacroix,  Ingres,  and  Puvis  do  Chavannes 
Chavannes  executed  a  large  muial  in  oils  for  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  where  John  S  Sargent  ami 
Edwin  A  Abbey  are  also  represented  Prior  to 
1890  little  mural  painting  was  done  in  the  United 
States  except  for  the  fine  religious  paintings  of 
John  La  Farge  After  that  date  the  conservative 
painters  Blashfield,  Kenyon  Cox,  N  C.  Wyeth,  anil 
Veddor  gained  a  popularity  which  was  later  shared 
with  Arthur  B.  Davies,  T  H.  Benton,  and  Board- 
man  Robinson.  In  the  1920s  the  Mexican  fresco 
painters  Rivera  and  Orozco  stimulated  a  new 
interest  in  the  art  by  their  vigorous  composition 
and  controversial  themes  In  1934  the  U  S  govern- 
ment established  a  permanent  Section  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture  for  the  decoration  of  public  build- 
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ings.  This  provided  the  greatest  stimulus  for  mural 
painting  and  attracted  many  of  the  best  talents  in 
the  country,  among  them  George  Biddle,  John 
Steuart  Curry,  H  V  Poor,  Paul  Sample,  and 
Maurice  Sterne  Because  of  its  potentialities  as  a 
great  public  art  and  also,  perhaps,  because  of  the 
new  emphasis  on  formal  values  as  opposed  to  ex- 
treme individualism  in  art,  mural  painting  has  ex- 
perienced a  great  revival  m  20th-century  America 

Murano  (mdonl'nd),  town  (pop  6,368),  Venetia, 
NE  Italy,  on  several  small  islands  in  the  lagoon  of 
Venice  It  was  the  center  of  the  Venetian  glass  in- 
dustry as  early  as  the  13th  cent  Revived  by 
Antonio  SALVIATI,  the  industry  is  again  flourishing 
today  Murano,  with  its  old  houses,  canals,  and 
bridges,  has  the  same  quaint  charm  as  Venice 
There  are  a  Venetian-Byzantine  church  (7th -12th 
cent )  and  a  museum  of  ancient  and  modei  n  Vene- 
tian glass 

Murasaki  Shlkibu  (mura'sa*ke  shke'b&o),  b  c  078, 
Japanese  novelist,  ladv  of  the  court  at  the  height 
of  the  Hoian  period  (796-1185)  She  is  celebrated 
as  the  author  of  the  romantic  novel  Genji-Monoga- 
tan  [tale  of  Genji|,  one  of  the  first  gieat  works  to 
be  written  in  Japanese  and  not  in  Chinese  as  the 
fashion  had  hitherto  been  There  is  an  excellent 
tianslation.  Tale  of  Qenji  (one- volume  ed  ,  1935), 
by  Arthur  Walev 

Murst,  Achille  (ashfiF  rmira')i  1801-47,  crown 
prmcn  of  Naples  (1808-15)  and  American  author, 
b  Pans,  eldest  son  of  Joachim  Murat  and  Caroline 
Bonaparte  After  Joachim's  defeat  by  the  Aus- 
trians  at  Tolentino  (1815),  hin  family  went  into 
exile  Achille  came  to  Amenca  in  1823  and  ulti- 
mately settled  on  the  plantation  he  called  "Lipo- 
na,"  near  Tallahassee,  Fla  He  married  (1826)  a 
great-grandmece  of  George  Washington  and  be- 
came (1828)  a  U  S  citizen  He  piacticed  law. 
dabbled  in  politics,  held  several  minoi  offices,  and 
speculated  in  land  Honing  to  foster  democracy  in 
Europe  and,  incidentally,  to  lecoup  Bonapartist 
foi  tunes,  Murat  returned  there  several  times  but 
failed  to  obtain  his  ends  His  writings  on  the  United 
States  (he  greatly  admired  its  system  of  govern- 
ment) had  some  contemporary  success  in  Europe 
Chief  among  them  are  Kviuisae  morale  et  polituiue 
deft  FAats-Unw  de  l'Amfri<juf  dn  Nord  (1832,  Eng 
trs  ,  1833,  1849)  and  Exposition  des  pnnripes  du 
gouvernement  republicain,  td  qu'il  a  (l&  perfeclionnS 
m  Amerifiue  (1833)  See  A  J  llanna,  A  Pnnce  in 
Their  Midst  (1946). 

Murat,  Joachim  (ihoAshP'),  1767-1815,  marshal  of 
France,  kmj?  of  Naples  (1808-16)  He  abandoned 
his  theological  studies  to  enter  the  army  and  fought 
in  Egypt  under  Napoleon,  whom  he  helped  (1799) 
in  the  coup  d'etat  of  18  Bi  umaii  o  Having  married 
(1800)  Napoleon's  sister  Caroline  BONAPARTE,  he 
was  made  grand  duke  of  Berg  (1806)  and  in  1808 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Joseph  Bonaparte  a*,  king  of 
Naples  A  brilliant  and  dashing  cavaliy  leader, 
Muiat  played  an  impoitant  pait  in  Napoleon's 
victories,  in  the  Russian  campaign  (1812),  and  in 
the  battle  of  Leipzig  (1813)  After  Leipzig,  how- 
ever, ho  reached  an  agreement  with  Austria  in 
order  to  save  his  own  throne  During  the  Hundred 
Davs  he  deserted  his  new  allies  and  again  joined 
Napoleon  Defeated  by  the  Austrians  at  Tolen- 
tino, he  fled  to  Corsica  after  Napoleon's  fall  In  an 
attempt  to  regain  Naples  he  was  arrested  and 
executed  See  R  M  Johnnton,  The  Napoleonic 
Empire  m  Southern  Italy  (1904) 

Muraton,  Ludovico  Antonio  (looddvd'kd  ilntO'nyS 
moorato're),  1672-1750,  Italian  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  historian,  and  antiquarian  One  of  the  fore- 
most scholars  of  his  age,  he  was  noted  for  his 
researches  into  the  sources  of  Italian  history  and 
archaeologv  From  1700  ho  was  archivist  and  ducal 
librarian  at  Modena  Ho  discovered  the  Murato- 
nan  Canon,  a  scrap  of  oai  ly  Chdntian  literature  of 
A  D  c  190  containing  the  earliest  known  list  of  tho 
New  Testament  bobks  He  edited  the  important 
collections  Rerum  Italwarum  scnptore*  (1723-51) 
and  Anttquitates  Italicae  medn  aeoii  (1738-42) 

Murchison,  Sir  Roderick  Impey  (mur'ktsun),  1792- 
1871,  British  geologist  He  served  in  the  Napoleonic 
Wars,  but  after  the  peace  turned  his  attention  to 
science  In  the  1830s  he  undertook  tho  investiga- 
tion of  the  previously  undifferentiated  rock  strata 
lying  below  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  as  a  result  of 
his  researches  he  established  tho  Silurian  as  a  new 
geologic  system  and  described  it  in  The,  Silurian 
System  (1838).  With  Adam  Sedgwick  he  later  es- 
tablished the  Devonian  system  Murchibon  cat  nod 
on  an  extended  survey  m  Russia  (1840-44) ,  his  last 
investigations  were  directed  toward  the  geology  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands  In  1846  he  \*  as  knighted  Ho 
was  appointed  (1855)  director  general  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Great  Britain  He  endowed  at 
the  Umv  of  Edinburgh  a  chair  of  geology  and 
mineralogy  He  revised  and  modified  the  material 
of  his  earner  work  in  Siluria  (1854)  and  collaborated 
in  the  Geology  of  Russia  and  the  Ural  Mountains 
(1845)  See  biography  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie 
(1875) 

Murcim  (mur'shu,  moor-,  Span,  moor 'thy  a),  region 
(I0,l08sq  mi;  pop  1,094,173)  and  former  Moorish 
kingdom,  SE  Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean,  com- 
prising the  present  provinces  of  Albacete  and  Mur- 
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cia  Except  for  its  coastal  plain,  it  has  a  generally 
rugged  terrain  and  is  one  of  the  hottest  and  driest 
regions  of  Europe  However,  its  irrigation  system 
(dating  from  Moorish  times)  and  several  fertile 
valleys  (especially  that  of  the  Segura  river)  per- 
mit the  growing  of  large  crops  of  citrus  and  other 
fruits,  vegetables,  almonds,  olives,  and  grapes 
Hemp  and  esparto  and  minerals  (lead,  silver,  zinc) 
are  exported  Sericulture  IH  a  traditional  occupa- 
tion The  region  was  settled  by  the  Carthaginians, 
who  founded  here  (3d  cent  B  C  )  the  port  of 
Cartago  Nova  (modern  CARTAGENA)  It  was  taken 
(8th  cent  AD)  by  the  Moors  and  emerged  after 
the  fall  (llth  cent )  of  the  caliphate  of  Cordoba  as 
an  independent  state  Later  occupied  by  the 
Almoravides  and  Almohades,  it  regained  inde- 
pendence in  the  13th  cent  The  kingdom  of  Murcia 
then  also  included  parts  of  tho  modern  provinces  of 
Alicante  and  Almeria  It  became  (1243)  a  vassal 
state  of  Castile,  which  in  1266  annexed  it  outright 

Murcia,  city  (pop  60,113),  capital  of  Murcia  prov  , 
SE  Spam,  on  the  Segura  river  It  lies  in  one  of  the 
finest  garden  regions  in  Spain  and  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  silk  industry  There  also  are  flour 
mills,  and  food  arid  other  industries  Lead,  silver, 
sulphur,  and  iron  are  mined  near  by  Possibly  of 
Roman  origin,  Muroia  rose  to  prominence  under 
the  Moors  when  it  was  for  a  time  the  capital  of  tho 
independent  kingdom  of  Murcia  (see  separate 
article)  The  Gothic  cathedral  (14th- 15th  cent), 
with  a  rococo  facade  and  a  fine  tower,  and  the 
episcopal  palace  are  landmarks  Murcia  is  the  see 
of  a  bishop  and  has  a  university  (founded  1915) 

murder,  criminal  HOMICIDE,  usually  distinguished 
from  MANSLAUGHTER  by  the  element  of  MAUOE 
aforethought  Maine  aforethought  essentially 
means  that  at  some  time  (no  matter  how  recent)  be- 
fore actually  accomplishing  the  homicidal  a<t  tho 
slayer  adopted  the  deliberate  <  old-blooded  intent 
to  commit  it  Verv  often,  however,  malice  afore- 
thought is  presumed  from  the  circumstances  rather 
than  directly  proved  Tho  most  clear-rut  ( ase  of 
this  presumption  of  malice  is  when  the  killer  by  m- 
adverteme  slays  some  person  other  than  his  in- 
tended vu  tun  Murder  may  also  be  committed  if 
the  sla\er  intended  to  inflict  serious  bodily  mjury 
or  if  he  behaved  with  such  reckless  disregard  of  tho 
safetv  of  others  as  to  betray  a  "depraved  heart  " 
Likewise  a  killing  incidentally  committed  m  tho 
course  of  u  felony  (e  K  ,  robbery  or  rape)  is  deemed 
murder,  if  the  felony  was  accomplished  by  more 
than  one  person,  all  are  equally  guilty  of  the  mur- 
der, not  only  the  actual  slaver  A  killing  incident 
to  a  misdemeanor,  howe\er,  is  treated  as  man- 
slaughter Many  states  prescribe  various  degrees 
of  murder  Murder  in  the  first  degree  generally  is 
a  <  alculated  act  of  slaving  and  receives  the  severest 
penalty,  often  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  In  some 
states  certain  (runes  whuh  are  defined  as  murder 
of  a  lower  degree  approximate  more  closely  to  the 
definition  of  manslaughter  in  <  ommon  law  In  a 
Bla\ing  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  determine 
whether  malice  afoiethought  wa*  present,  conse- 
quently the  governor  of  a  state  (CM  other  chief 
exec  utive)  not  infiequently  uses  his  power  of  com- 
mutation of  sentence  to  avoid  the  death  penalty, 
and  ui  some  states  the  appellate  courts  automati- 
cally review  all  convictions  of  minder 

Murdoch,  James  Edward  (mur'dok"),  1811-91, 
American  actor,  b  Philadelphia  Ho  made  his 
debut  in  Philadelphia  (1829)  and  subsequently  ap- 
peared with  success  as  Romeo  and  Hamlet  and  as 
Charles  Surface  in  Sheridan's  School  for  Scandal 

Murdock,  William,  1754-1839,  Scottish  engineer,  in- 
ventor of  coal-gas  lighting  He  w  orked  for  the  com- 
pany of  James  Watt  in  Soho,  London  There  he 
began,  in  1792,  experiments  which  resulted  in  1803 
in  the  use  of  coal-gas  illumination  in  the  foundry 

Mures  (mdo'rPsh),  Hung  Maros  (mo'rdsh),  river, 
550  mi  long,  rising  m  the  Carpathians  in  Rumania 
and  flowing  generally  W  through  Transy  ivahia  into 
Hungary,  where  it  joins  the  Theiss  at  Szcget 

Muret  (murfi/),  town  (pop  2,632),  Haute-Garonno 
dept ,  S  France,  SSW  of  Toulouse  Hero  in  1213 
Simon  de  Montfort,  leader  of  the  Albigensian  Cru- 
sade, defeated  tho  nobles  of  S  France,  led  by  Ray- 
mond VI  of  Toulouse  and  bv  Peter  II  of  Aragou, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  The  battle  marked  the  end 
of  tho  independence  of  the  nobles  in  S  France 

Murfree,  Mary  Noailles   see  CRADDOCK,  CHARLUB 

EuBERT 

Murfreesboro(mur'fr6zbu*ru)  lTown(pop  835),co 
seat  of  Pike  co  ,  SW  Ark  ,  near  tho  Little  Missouri 
nvor,  in  a  farm  aiea  The  country's  only  diamond 
mine,  now  closed,  is  near  by  8  Town  (pop  1,550), 
NE  N  C  ,  NW  of  Albemarlo  Sound  near  tho  Va 
line,  in  a  farming  and  lumbering  area,  founded 
c  1787  3  City  (pop  9,495),  co  seat  of  Rutherford 
co  ,  central  Tenu  ,  on  Stones  river  and  SE  of  Nash- 
ville, me  1817  It  is  the  shipping,  processing,  and 
trade  center  of  a  dairy,  grain,  and  timber  area  It 
was  the  capital  of  Tennessee  from  1819  to  1825 
Andrew  Jackson  and  Thomas  Hart  Beaton  prac- 
ticed law  here  It  is  the  seat  of  Middle  Tennessee 
State  College  The  Civil  War  battle  of  Murfreea- 
boro  (or  Stones  River)  was  fought  here  Dec  31, 
1862-Jan  2,  1863  With  the  retreat  of  Gen 
Braxtou  Bragg'a  Confederate  army  from  Kentucky, 
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Gen  W  8  Rosecrans  had  concentrated  his  Union 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  at  Nashville  On  Dec  20 
Rosecrans  advanced  on  Bragg,  who  confronted  him 
just  N  of  Murfreesboro  Each  planned  to  attack 
the  other's  right,  but  Bragg  moved  first  and  on 
Doc  31  nearly  routed  the  Union  forces  After  a 
day's  lull,  Rosecrans  repulsed  another  attack  and 
then  forced  Bragg  to  retreat  to  Tullahoma  Stonee 
River  National  Military  Park  (323  86  acres,  est 
1927)  commemorates  the  battle 

Murgab  (rndorgab'),  river  rising  in  NE  Afghanistan, 
in  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Paropamisus  range, 
and  flowing  NW  into  Turkmenistan,  through  the 
Morv  oasis,  to  lose  itself  in  the  Kara  Kum  after  a 
course  of  400  mi 

Murger,  Henry  (are"'  murzher'),  1822-61,  French 
poet  and  novelist  His  Scenes  de  la  me  de  Bohema 
(scenes  from  bohemian  life]  (serially,  1845-49,  book 
form,  1851)  provided  the  material  for  Puccini's 
opera  La  Boheme  English  translations  of  Murger's 
work  appear  under  the  titles  The  Bohemians  of  the 
Istiin  Quarter  (1906)  and  Tho  I^tin  Quarter  (1930) 
See  Arthur  Moss  and  Evalyn  Marvel,  The  Legend 
of  the  Latin  Quarter  (1946) 

muriatic  acid    see  HYDROCHLORIC  ACID 

Murillo,  Bartolome  Esteban  (myd&rYlo,  Span 
bartoloma'  esta'bun  moore'lyS) ,  1617^-1682,  Span- 
ish religious  and  portrait  painter  Ho  was  born  in 
Seville,  where  most  of  his  life  was  spent  An  or- 
phan, he  was  early  inured  to  hardship  and  inde- 
pendence and  earned  his  living  painting  cheap  re- 
ligious pictures  Having  saved  a  little,  ho  proceeded 
to  Madrid  in  1642,  and  there,  thanks  to  Velazquez, 
who  befriended  him  and  taught  him  much,  he  wan 
enabled  to  study  in  the  royal  galleries  After  three 
years  ho  returned  to  Seville,  where  he  painted  for 
the  Franciscan  convent  a  series  of  11  pictures  of  tho 
history  of  the  order  These  are  now  scattered,  one 
being  in  the  Louvre,  another  in  Madrid  They 
brought  him  instant  fame,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  he  was  the  favorite  painter  of  the  wealthy 
and  pious  Andaluman  capital  His  next  pictures, 
including  St  Leander,  St  Isidore,  Vision  of  St 
Anthony  (all  cathedral,  Seville),  and  Nativity  ofth( 
Virgin  (Louvre),  are  characterized  by  a  warmer 
color  There  followed  a  group  of  large  pictures 
painted  for  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  la  Blanoa, 
including  the  Immaculate  Conception  (Louvre)  and 
Founding  of  Santa  Mana  Maggure  (Madrid), 
which  show  progress  in  the  use  of  subtle  light  and 
shade  Murillo's  work  is  sometimes  classed  in  three 
styles,  fno,  calido,  and  vaporoso  These  classifica- 
tions of  cold,  warm,  and  misty  do  not,  however, 
indicate  poi  iodn  in  his  development  He  appears  to 
have  painted  at  various  times  in  all  three  manners 
In  IbbO  ho  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Seville 
Academy,  of  which  he  bhurecl  the  presidency  with 
tho  younger  Francisco  de  Herrera  From  1670  to 
1682  Murillo  painted  many  of  his  best  works,  among 
them  eight  masterpieces  for  tho  Church  of  St 
George  of  Chanty  Hospital,  where  tho  Moses, 
Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,  and  Chanty  of  St 
John  remain  (the  others  arc  now  in  Madrid,  Lenin- 
grad, and  England),  and  a  eerie*  of  20  pictures  for 
the  Capuchin  convent  (now  largely  in  the  Seville 
Mus  )  In  1682,  while  painting  the  Mamage  of  St 
Catherine  for  the  Capuchin  church  of  Cadiz,  he  fell 
from  a  scaffold  and  subsequently  died  In  addition 
to  his  religious  subjects  Murillo  painted  several  fine 
portraits  and  a  number  of  pictures  of  humble  life, 
particularly  of  street  urchins  Munllo's  forceful 
rendering  of  everyday  subject  matter  made  him 
perennially  popular  and  beloved  His  religious  pic- 
tures evoke  very  human  sentiments  of  sweetness 
and  humility,  rather  than  ecstasy  or  severe  virtue 
His  woik  is  uneven,  sometimes  descending  to  the 
commonplace,  and  is  always  naturalistic  At  his 
best  none  can  deny  his  great  gifts  His  most  re- 
nowned achievements  are  his  paintings  of  the 
Assumption,  of  which  one  is>  in 'the  cathedral  at 
Guadalajain,  Mexico  While  he  is  bout  seen  in 
Seville,  fine  examples  of  his  work  are  m  the  Prado, 
the  Louvro,  the  National  Gallery,  London,  the 
Widener  Collection,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Metro- 
politan and  Cincinnati  museums  See  studies  by 
G  C  Williamson  (1902).  A  F  Calvert  (1907),  and 
A  L  Mayer  (1912,  in  German) 

Murmansk  (moor'munsk),  city  (1926  pop.  8,777; 
1939  pop  117,054),  capital  of  Murmansk  oblast, 
N  European  RSFSR,  on  the  NW  Kola  Peninsula, 
an  ice-free  port  on  the  Kola  Gulf  of  the  Barents 
Sea  The  largest  city  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  it  is 
a  fishing  and  shipbuilding  center,  the  northern  ter- 
minus of  the  Murmansk  RR  (which  connects  it 
with  Leningrad),  and  the  site  of  a  polar  research 
station  Fish,  lumber,  and  apatite  are  exported 
Murmansk  oblast,  which  has  rich  apatite  and  nickel 
mines,  was  enlarged  after  the  Second  World  War  by 
the  incorporation  of  former  Finnish  territories 
notably  Petsamo  (Rus  Pechcnga)  The  port  of 
Murmansk  was  founded  in  1915,  the  Murmansk 
RR  was  completed  m  1916.  They  were  of  strategic 
importance  in  both  world  wars  for  the  supplies  to 
Russia  from  the  Western  Allies  In  the  civil  war 
Murmansk  was  occupied  (1918-20)  by  Allied  inter- 
vention forces.  It  developed  tremendously  in  the 
1930s  In  the  Second  World  War  it  was  bombed  by 
the  Germans,  who  unsuccessfully  sought  to  reach  it 
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MURNER 


1844 


Morner,  Thomas  (td'mas  imfcr'nur),  1476-1587,     new  the  Qa.  line;  founded  c  1830.   Textiles  and 
German  satirist,  an  Alsatian  and  a  Franciscan     wood  products  are  made  here, 
monk.    He  was  the  most  scurrilous  writer  of  his    Murphysboro  (mur'fesbu*ru),  city  (pop  8,976),  oo. 
time  and  spared  no  one  in  his  satire    He  attacked     seat  of  Jackson  co  ,  S  111 ,  on  the  Big  Muddy  River 
the  clergy,  even  his  own  order,  but  when  the  Oer-     and  N  of  Cairo;  founded  1843,  inc.  1867    It  if  a 
man  Reformation  turned  into  more  radical  chan- 
nels, Murner  did  not  follow     His  most  celebrated 
work  is  a  violent  attack  on  Luther,  Von  d«m  grouen 
Luthmtchen  Narren-  me  in  Doktor  Murner  beschwo- 
ren  hat  [on  the  great   Lutheran  Fool    how  Dr 
Murner  exorcised  him],  the  Fool  in  thiH  pamphlet 
is  the  Reformation 
Murom  (moo'ram),  titv  (pop  22,007),  central  Eurc- 


wtta  Charles  I  in  the  civil 
tlon  h*  held  high  c  ~ 


pean  RSFSR,  on  the  Oka  nver  One  of  the  oldest 
of  Russian  r  ities,  it  was  founded  in  864  and  was  a 
medieval  trade  <  enter  The  Mongols  destroyed  it 
in  1232,  and  it  remained  nearly  deserted  until  1393, 
when  it  passed  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Moscow 


trade,  distributing,  and  processing  center  for  a  dairy 
area  with  coal  und  silica  deposits.  The  city  has 
silica  refineries  and  ironworks  There  is  a  memorial 
to  John  Alexander  Logan,  who  was  born  here 
Murray,  Alexander  Stuart,  1841-1904,  Brit  inn  ar- 
chaeologist He  was  assistant  keeper  (1807-80) 
and  keeper  (from  1886)  of  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
quities at  the  British  Museum  From  1894  to  1896 
he  had  charge  of  excavations  in  Cyprus.  Included 
in  his  writings  are  Manual  of  Mythology  (1873,  rev 
ed  ,  1895),  Handbook  of  Greek  Archaeology  (1892), 
Terra-Cotta  Sarcophagi  (1898),  and  Excavations  %n 
Cyprus  (1900) 


There  are  a  cathedral  and  monasteries  dating  from    Murray,  Lord  George*  1694-1760,  Scottish  general 


the  16th  cent    Its  modern  industries  include  loco- 
motive and  machine-tool  plants 
Muroran  (mooro'ra),  city  (1940  pop  107,628,  1947 
pop    96,722),  SW  Hokkaido,  Japan,  a  port  on 
Uchiura  Hay 
Htot-1  tenter, 
World  War 


He  took  part  in  the  nsmgs  of  the  JACOBJTBB  in 
1715, 1719,  and  1745  In  the  rising  of  '45  he  was  the 
most  able  commander  in  the  victory  of  Prestonpans 
and  in  the  retreat  from  the  invasion  of  England 


,  ,  ,  ________________________________________    _____ 

y    A  coal-loading  port  and  an  iron  and      He  opposed  the  strategy  which  led  to  the  defeat  at 
,  it  was  heavily  bombed  in  the  Second      Culloden  Moor     In  1746  he  escaped  to  Holland 


See  biography  by  Winifred  Duke  (1927) 


Murphy,  Charles  Francis,  1868  -1924,  American  poll-    Murray,  George  Gilbert  Airae  (Gilbert  Murray), 


tician,  b.  New  York  city  He  was  the  owner  of 
many  saloons  in  New  York  city  and  took  a  keen 
interest  in  politics  His  services  to  Tammany 
brought  him  a  job  as  dot  k  commissioner  After  the 
retirement  of  Richard  CROKHH,  Murphy  displaced 
Lewis  Nixon  and  became  (1902)  boss  of  Tammany 
Hall  He  held  control  until  his  death,  continued  to 
build  hie  political  machine,  and  brought  about  the 
election  of  three  New  York  citv  mayors — George  B 


1866-,  British  classical  w  holar,  b  Sydney.  At 
traha  Murray  was  appointed  in  1908  regius  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Oxford.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
books  on  English  politics,  but  is  best  known  as  a 
Greek  scholar  and  espec  tally  as  a  translator  of 
Greek  drama  Among  his  works  are  a  History  of 
Ancient  Greek  iMerature  (1897),  The  Rise  of  the 
Greek  Kpic  (1907),  Euripides  and  His  Age  (1918), 
and  The  Classical  Tradition  in  Poetry  (1927) 


McClellan,  William  Jay  Gaynor,  and  John  Francis    Murray,  James,  1722-94,  British  general,  first  civil 


Hylan.  His  influence  extended  to  state  and  national 
politics 

Murphy,  Frank,  1893-1949,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
US  Supreme  Court  (1940-49),  b  Harbor  Beach, 
Mich  ,  grad  Umv  of  Michigan  (LL  B  ,  1914)  He 
began  his  public  career  as  chief  assistant  U  S  at- 
torney in  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan  (1919- 
20),  taught  law  at  the  Umv  of  Detroit  (1922-27), 
and  was  judge  of  recorder's  court  (1923-30) 
Elected  mayor  of  Detroit  in  1930,  he  resigned  to 
become  governor  general  (1933-36)  and  later 
(1935-37)  U.S  high  commissioner  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  He  was  elected  governor  of  Michigan 
in  1936,  and  his  settlement  of  the  automobile 
strike  (1937)  in  Flint,  Mich  ,  made  him  a  nation- 
al figure  He  was  defeated  for  reelection  in  1938 
In  Jan  ,  1939,  Murphy,  a  New  Deal  Democrat, 
was  appointed  U  3  Attorney  General  and  served 
until  his  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court  For  a 
short  time  in  1942  he  left  the  bench  to  uerve  as  an 
army  officer  Justice  Murphy's  opinions,  which 


governor  of  Canada,  b  Scotland  He  came  to 
Canada  as  an  army  officer  in  1757  and  was  promi- 
nent at  the  siege  of  Louisburg  (1758)  and  in  the 
crucial  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  Murray 
was  given  command  of  Quebec  and  withstood  the 
efforts  of  the  French  under  Levis  He  was  made 
military  governor  of  Quebec  and  after  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  (1763)  became  (1764)  the  hrst  civil  governor 
of  Canada,  then  styled  the  province  of  Quel>ec  His 
efforts  to  protect  the  French  Canadians  prepared 
the  way  for  the  Quebec  Act  ( 1774),  and  they  earned 
him  the  enmity  of  many  of  the  English  Summoned 
(1766)  to  England  to  face  charges,  he  was  vindi- 
cated, but  although  he  held  the  governorship  until 
1768,  he  did  not  return  to  Canada  In  1774  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Minorca  He  was  forced  to 
surrender  (1782)  the  island  after  a  long  siege  by 
Spanish  and  French  troops  and  faced  a  court- 
martial  (1783),  but  was  acquitted  and  was  pro- 
moted general  the  same  year  See  biography  bv 
R  H  Mahon(1921),  A  C  Murray,  The  Five  Sons 


were  usually  aligned  with  those  of  Hugo  L   BLACK,      of  Bare  Betty  ( 19  to) 

William  O  DouoLAS,  and  Wiley  RUTLBDOK,  reflect-   Murray,  Sir  James  Augustus  Henry,  1837-1915, 


ed  his  ardent  liberalism 
Murphy,  John  Benjamin,  1857-1916,  American  sur- 
geon,  b  Appleton,  WIH  ,  M  D  Rush  Medical 
College,  1879  He  was  professor  of  surgery  at  Rush 
(1905-8)  and  at  Northwestern  Umv  (1901-5, 
1908-16)  Highly  skilled  both  in  surgery  and  in 
teaching,  he  contributed  to  the  techniques  of  sur- 
gery of  the  blood  vessels,  of  gastio-mtestinal  sur- 


English  loxuographor  In  1879  he  assumed  the 
editorship  of  the  New  English  Dictionary  (the 
Oxford  English  Dutwnary),  which  was  his  life's 
work  Murray  was  a  guiding  force  in  this  <  ompila- 
tion,  a  triumph  of  modern  scholarship,  and  it  owes 
largely  to  him  its  general  plan  and  much  of  the 
work  on  detads  He  was  knighted  in  1008  See  M 
M  Ma  thews,  A  Survey  of  English  Dictionaries 


gory,  and  of  chest  surgery  (chiefly  in  promoting      (1933) 

collapse  of  the  lung  m  treating  pulmonary  tuber-    Murray  or  Moray,  James  Stuart,  1st  earl  of  (both 
*       v     "       •     •     '     '        •-         '  —  mu'rf'),  153P-1670,  regent  of  Scotland  (1567-70) 


mitosis)    See  study  by  Loyal  Davis  (1938) 

Murphy,  John  Francis,  1853-1921,  American  land- 
scape painter,  b  Oswego,  N  Y  ,  self-taught  He 
first  exhibited  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design 

in  1876  and  became  a  member  in  1887  Among  his  he  was  already  a  lord  of  the  congregation  in  1558 
works  are  The  Old  Barn  (Metropolitan  Mus),  and  a  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  regent,  MA  BY 
October  (Corcoran  Gall ) ,  Thf  Path  to  the  Vittage  or  GUWB  After  the  return  of  the  young  queen 
(National  Gall  of  Art,  Washington,  DC),  After-  (1561).  he  was  her  adviser,  always  favoring  fnend- 
noon  Light*  on  the  Hills  (Carnegie  Inst ,  Pitts-  ship  with  England  and  advocating  religious  reform 
burgh),  and  The  Hill-Top  (Art  Inat ,  Chicago)  ~  ' -•».."  - 

Murphy,  Robert  Cushman,  1887-,  American  natu- 
ralist, b  New  York  city,  grad.  Brown,  1911,  M  A 
Columbia,  1918  Associated  with  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  from  1921,  he  became 
(1942)  chairman  of  the  department  of  birds  and,  in 
1948,  curator.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Ornithological  Union  ui  1948  Peru 
honored  him  (1940)  for  his  pioneer  ecological 
studies  in  their  coastal  waters  which  were  credited 
with  saving  the  guano  industry  The  results  of  his 
many  scientific  expeditions  are  recorded  in  articles 
in  various  technical  periodicals  He  is  also  the 
author  of  Bird  Islands  of  Peru  (1925),  Oceanic 
Birds  of  Xouth  America  (1936),  and  Logl>ook  for 
Grace  (1947) 

Murphy,  William  Parry,  1892-,  American  physician, 
b.  Stoughton,  Wis ,  M.D  Harvard,  1922  He 
taught  at  Harvard  from  1423  and  was  associated 
with  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  m  Boston 
from  1922  He  made  special  studies  on  diabetes 


A  natural  son  of  James  V  and  a  daughter  of  the  earl 

nuatso  uMj.w>,  u    ^o~0fv,,  i.-,  »  ,  avu-t,i»uKuv     »*o     of  Mar,  he  was,  therefore,  half  brother  of  MARY 
first  exhibited  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design     QUEEN  OK  SCOTS    Early  a  Protestant  sympathiser, 


His  complicity,  though  discreet,  in  the  murder  of 
David  Rizzio  was  known,  and  he  was  certainly 
aware  that  something  was  afoot  before  the  murder 
of  Lord  DARNLEY,  whom  he  regarded  as  an  enemy 
both  of  Protestantism  and  of  Elisabeth.  He 
emerged,  after  the  short  triumph  of  the  earl  of 
BOTHWELL  had  ended  and  Mary  was  imprisoned 
(1567)  at  Lochlovon,  as  the  only  feasible  candidate 
for  regent  He  made  every  effort  to  perpetuate 
Mary's  incarceration  and  worked  in  the  interests  of 
the  young  King  James  VI,  the  English,  and  Protes- 
tantism He  was  assassinated  by  one  of  the 
Hamiltons.  With  John  Knox,  who  wrote  a  pane- 
sible for 


gyric  on  him,  Murray  was  largely  responsil 
the  success  of  the  Scottish  Reformation 
Murray.  John.  2d  marquess  and  1st  duke  of  Atholl 
(a'thul),  1660-1724,  Scottish  noble;  son  of  the  1st 
marquess  of  Atholl  He  supported  William  III 
agauuit  James  II  and  held  high  government  posts 
in  Scotland.  He  successfully  weathered  a  plot 
against  him  by  James  Douglas,  duke  of  QUEENS- 
BERRY,  and  opposed  the  Scottish  JACOBITES  as 
vigorously  as  he  opposed  the  union  of  England  and 


and  diseases  of  the  blood  and  particularly  on  the 
liver  treatment  for  pernicious  anemia.    For  his 

work  on  anemia  he  shared  with  G  H.  Whippleand     rr 

G  R  Mi  not  the  1934  Nobel  Price  m  Physiology  and  remained  loyal  to  the  government  against 
and  Medicine.  He  wrote  Anemia  in  Practice  Scottish  rebels  in  1715,  although  three  of  his  * 
Pernicious  Anemia  (1939)  w  "  " 

Murphy,  town  (pop.  1,873),  co  seat  of  Cherokee  co  ,    M 
extreme  W  N.C.,  in  the  Nantahala  National  Forest 


_      „  Snglandi 

Scotland    He  supported  the  accession  of  George  I 


were  Jacobites 

tfurrty,  John.  2d  etrl  and  1st  marquess  of  . 

(a'thul),  c,  1835- 1703,  Scottish  noble.    He  sided 


of  Atholl 


the  civil  war.  After  the  Restora- 

. _  office  in  Scotland,  until  he  urged 

moderation  m  the  measures  against  Presbyterians 
(1678).  He  later  regained  the  royal  favor  and 
fought  vigorously  against  Archibald  CAMPBELL,  9th 
earl  of  Argyll  in  1085.  In  1688  he  was  lukewarm  to 
the  accession  of  William  III  and  allowed  his  troops 
to  be  used  at  KilLecrankie  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
supporters  of  the  new  king. 

Murray,  John,  1741-1815,  founder  of  the  Univer- 
salist  denomination  in  America,  b.  England  He 
was  excommunicated  by  the  Methodists  after  he 
had  openly  accepted  Umversahsm  as  taught  bv 
James  Relty  Murray  emigrated  to  America  in 
1770  where,  after  traveling  as  a  Universalist 
preacher  for  four  years  in  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  New  England,  be  settled  in  Gloucester,  Mass 
He  continued  his  preaching  there  and  in  near-by 
centers  In  1775  Washington  announced  Murray's 
appointment  as  chaplain  to  the  Rhode  Island 
troops.  He  served  as  pastor  of  the  newly  organised 
Independent  Church  of  Christ  (1779)  at  Gloucester 
until  in  1793  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Umversalist  Society  of  Boston. 
Murray,  Sir  John,  1841-1914,  British  oceanographer 
and  marine  naturalist,  noted  for  his  deep-sea  ol»- 
servations,  b  Canada  A  naturalist  with  the  CHAL- 
LENGER EXPEDITION  (1872-76),  from  1882  to  1895 
he  edited  its  reports  and  was  co-author  of  a  Narra- 
tive of  the  Cruise  (1882-85)  and  of  a  Report  on  Deep- 
Sea  Deposes  (1890)  He  took  an  active  part  in 
bathymetric  exploration  of  the  waters  in  and  around 
Scotland  In  1910  he  participated  in  an  expedition 
to  investigate  the  physiography  of  the  N  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  its  marine  life  and  published  his  obser- 
vations in  The  DeMhs  of  the  Ocean  (with  Johan 
Hjort,  1912)  and  The  Ocean  (1913)  He  was  in- 
fluential in  causing  Great  Britain  to  annex  (,1889* 
Christmas  Island  (in  the  Indian  Ocean)  and  in  1M7 
financed  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  island 
Murray,  Lindley,  1745-1826,  American  grammarian 
Born  in  Pennsylvania,  he  practiced  law  until  the 
Revolution,  during  whu  h  he  acquired  a  fortune 
and  m  1784  went  to  live  m  England  He  was  a  re- 
corded minister  of  the  York  Monthly  Meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Iriends  He  devoted  his  time*  tx. 
writing  books  on  English  grammar  and  religious 
easays.  His  most  popular  book  was  his  English 
Grammar  (1st  ed  ,  1795),  wutten  for  a  friends' 
school  It  was  the  first  standard  English  grammar 
and  was  tremendous^  popular  Over  a  mdlion  and 
a  half  copies  of  his  works  on  lixiglush  were  Bold 
within  40  years  of  their  publication 
Murray,  Nicholas,  18l«-ol,  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, b  Ireland  He  emigrated  to  America  in  IK  is 
From  1834  until  his  death  he  was  pastor  in  Kliin- 
beth,  N  J  Wide  attention  was  attracted  to  hjs 
letters  to  the  Right  Rev  John  Hughes,  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  New  York,  which  appeared  in 
the  New-York  Observer  under  the  name  "Kirwan  " 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  was  his  grandson  Sec?  H  I 
Prime,  Memoirs  of  the  Rev  Nicholas  Murray  ( 1M>2  > 
Murray,  Philip,  188o-,  American  labor  leader,  h 
Blantvre,  Scotland  He  came  to  Ameru  a  in  190J 
and  later  worked  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  mines 
Because  he  was  discharged  for  fighting  with  a  fore- 
man, 600  miners  struck,  formed  a  local  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  elected  Murray 
local  president  A  skillful  negotiator,  he  rose  to  the 
vice  presidency  of  the  union  by  1920  When  the 
CIO  was  formed  (see  CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS),  he  Ijecame  a  C  I.O  vice  president 
and  headed  (1936)  its  successful  steel  workers'  or- 
ganising campaign  He  broke  with  John  L  Lewis 
whom  he  succeeded  as  C  I  O  president  (1940) 
Murray  also  became  president  of  the  new  United 
Steel  Workers  of  America  For  supporting  Presi- 
dent F.  D.  Roosevelt's  foreign  policy,  Tie  wa« 
ousted  (1942)  by  Lewis  from  the  U.M.VV.  vice 
presidency. 

Murray  or  Moray,  Thomas  Randolph,  1st  earl  of 
(both  mu'r£),  d  1332.  Scottish  nobleman,  nephew 
of  Robert  I  (Robert  the  Bruce)  He  supported  lu« 
kinsman,  Robert  I,  until  1306,  when  Edward  1 
of  England  captured  Randolph  and  forced  him  to 
swear  fealty.  Recaptured  by  Sir  James  Douglas  in 
1308,  he  soon  became  one  of  Robert  I's  strongest 
warriors.  He  was  made  earl  of  Murray  in  1314  and 
m  that  same  year  took  Edinburgh  by  a  daring 
escalade  and  led  a  division  at  Bannockburn  He 
accompanied  Edward  Bruce  on  his  invasion  of  Ire- 
land in  1315  After  the  end  of  the  war  with  England 
he  was  a  principal  party  in  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  recognition  of  Robert  I  by  Edward  III  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  regent  (133 1-32)  of  Scotland  for  the 
young  DAVID  II. 

Murray,  William:  see  MANSSIELD,  WILLIAM  MUR- 
RAY, lax  EARL  OF. 

Murray.  1  City  (pop.  3,773),  co.  seat  of  Calloway 
oo  ,  SW  Ky.,  SE  of  Paducah  and  near  the  Tenn 
line,  in  a  tobacco  and  livestock  area.  Murray  State 
Teachers  College  is  here,  ft  City  (pop.  5,740),  N 
central  Utah,  S  of  Salt  Lake  City ,  inc.  1902.  In  an 
irrigated  farm  area,  the  city  also  has  a  smelter  for 
treating  lead. 

Murray,  principal  rivor  of  Australia,  rising  in  Now 
South  Wales  m  the  Australian  Alps  near  Mt 
Koticiusko  and  flowing  generally  westerly  to  form 


Ciw  r«/«r«mcM  ar»  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITAL*.  The  key  to 
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for  1,200  mi,  the  boundary  with  Victoria  before     disuse   Plain  (unstriated)  muscles  are  found  in  the 
crossing  South  Australia  in  a  generally  southwest-     walls  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  blood  vessels 
Ward  course  to  enter  Encounter  Bay  through  Lake     Both  unstnated  and  cardiac  muscles  are  controlled 
Alexandria.    It  receives  its  mam  tributary,  the     by  the  autonomic  nervous  system 
Darling,  400  mi   above  its  mouth.   The  Darling-   Muscle  Shoals,  town  (pop  1,113),  NW  Ala  ,  on  the 

&JT .. .-_  n  o,rt —     T t_^  „_?       Tennessee  river  opposite  Florence;  me  1923    Here 

formerly  the  river  descended  in  a  series  of  rapids 
called  Muscle  Shoals  (more  than  35  mi  long  with  a 
drop  of  more  than  130  ft )  They  were  unnaviga- 
ble,  and  early  in  the  19th  cent  plans  were  made  for 
a  c  anal  around  them  A  canal  built  by  Alabama  m 
the  1980s  silted  up,  however,  and  was  abandoned 
A  canal  was  successfully  built  by  the  army  engi- 
neers in  1 890  In  the  First  World  War  a  project  for 
extracting  nitrate  was  undertaken  here,  but  the 
nitrate  works  built  in  1916  remained  unused  until 
the  area  was  bought  (1933)  by  the  TFNNEHHEB 
VALLEY  AUTHORITY  The  building  of  Wilson  Dam 
had  already  begun  the  submersion  of  all  the  upper 
shoals,  including  the  old  canal  It  and  Wheeler 
Dam  have  obliterated  the  shoals  TVA  made 
Muse  le  Shoals  the  center  of  experimental  develop- 
ment of  phosphate  and  nitrate  fertilizers  and  ani- 
mal foods  Various  products  (including  synthetic 
rubber)  are  made  m  the  chemical  works,  and  the 
industrial  development  extends  to  Florence  and 
other  near-by  towns 
muscovite  see  MICA. 


Murray  watercourse  is  2,310  mi  Important  pri- 
marily for  irrigation,  the  Murray  is  the  site  of 
hydroelectric  plants  and  reservoirs,  including  the 
HTTMB  RESERVOIR,  part  of  a  river  development 
scheme  financed  and  shared  by  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  South  Australia  The  Murray  also 
receives  the  Murrumbidgee  with  its  tributary,  the 
Lachlan. 

Murray  Bay,  Quo    see  LA  MALBAIE 

Murray  City,  village  (pop.  1,009),  8  central  Ohio, 
SE  of  Lancaster 

MUrren  (mu'run),  resort,  Bern  canton,  Switzerland, 
opposite  the  Jungfrau. 

Murrfeta,  Joaqufa  (hwaken'  moorya'ta),  1829?- 
1853,  California  bandit,  b  Mexico  From  1849  to 
1851  he  mined  in  the  California  gold  fields  After 
he  and  members  of  his  family  had  been  mistreated 
by  American  miners  and  driven  from  their  claim, 
he  became  the  leader  of  a  band  of  desperadoes  For 
two  years  his  robberies  and  murders  terrorized 
California,  until  the  legislature  authorized  Capt 
Harry  Love,  deputy  sheriff  of  Los  Angeles  10  ,  to 

organize  a  company  of  mounted  rangers  to  exter- 


inmate  Murneta's  band  Surprized  at  his  camp  near    Muscovy  see  Moscow,  GRAND  DUCHY  OF 

Tulare  Lake,  Murneta  was  shot,  and  most  of  his    Muscovy  Company  (ma'skuve),  or  Russia  Company, 


followers  were  killed  or  captured  His  head  was 
preserved  and  exhibited  for  identification  See  W 
N  Burns,  The  Robin  Hood  of  Eldorado  (1939) 

Murrumbidgee  (murumbt'je?),  river  1,050  mi  long, 
rising  m  SB  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  m  the 
Monaro  Range  and  flowing  N  and  W  to  the  Murray 
on  the  Victoria  border  It  has  Burnnjm  k  Dam  and 
is  important  for  irrigation  It  was  explored  by 
Charles  Sturt 

Murry,  John  Middleton,  1889-,  English  author  and 
critic  While  a  student  at  Oxford  he  founded,  with 
Michael  Sadleir,  a  short-lived  btcrary  magazine, 
fthuthm,  which  published  the  early  stories  of 
Katherine  MAVSBTELD,  whom  he  later  married 
Subsequently  he  wrote  for  and  edited  a  number  of 


first  major  English  joint-stock  trading  company 
It  began  as  an  organization  directed  by  Sebastian 
Cabot,  which  sent  out  an  exploring  expedition 
(1653),  the  mariners  Richard  CHAVC-BLLOR  and 
Stephen  BOROTTOH  reached  the  White  Sea  and  later 
opened  negotiations  with  Ivan  IV  of  Russia  The 
company  was  chartered  in  1556  under  a  long  name, 
w  hich  was  not  much  used  It  sent  out  trading  and 
exploring  expeditions  to  Russia  and  to  Asia  and 
sponsored  Henry  Hudson's  unfoitunate  voyage  in 
ch  of  the  Northwest  Passage  By  1615  the  com- 


panv  'B  ttadiug  ventures  had  come  to  a  vutual  end, 
and  its  business  was  never  successfully  icvived 
See  A  ./  Geifson  and  others,  Studies  in  the  Hwtory  of 

, ...    English  Commerce  in  the  Tudor  Period  (1912) 

iterary  periodicals,  notably  the  Advlphi  (1923-48),  Muses  [Gr  ,  whence  also  music],  nine  Greek  god- 
which  he  founded  His  critical  writings  include  dosses,  patrons  of  arts  and  sciences,  daughters  of 
Fydor  Doatocvsky  (1916),  Keats  and  Shakespeare  Zers  and  MNEMORYNB  CALLIOPE  was  the  Muse  of 
(1925),  and  WMiam  Blake  (193S),  in  addition  to  epic  poetry  and  eloquence,  Euterpe  (utfti'pe),  of 
his  valuable  biography  of  Kiithemie  Mansfield  music  or  of  lyric  poetry,  Erato  (er'uto),  of  the 
(1933)  and  his  editions  of  her  work  and  to  his  biog-  noetiy  of  love,  Polyhymnia  (pftlehhn'neu)  or  Po- 
lymni ' 
' 


y  of  his  friend,  D  H  Lawienee,  .Son  of  Woma\ 
(19'?1)  HJS  private,  mystical  religion  is  somewhat 
explained  in  God  (1932),  The  Nwaaitt/  of  Commu- 
nism (1935),  and  Chnstncrocy  (1()  12)  See  his  auto- 
biographical Bttwan  Two  Worlds  (1935) 

Mursa*  see  OSIIFK,  Yugoslavia 

Murten,  Switzerland   see  MORAT 

Murviedro,  Spain    soo  SAOONTO 

Murzuk  or  Mourzouk  (both  moor'zoBk),  town 
(pop  2,129),  Libva  It  is  the  chief  settlement  of 
Fezzan  There  is  an  old  ruined  fort  (c  1S10) 


Mus  or  Mush  (both  moosh)  town  (pop  5,040),  E 
Turkey,  SSE  of  Erzcrum  It  is  an  old  <  ity  of  Ar- 
menia 

Musa  Dag  or  Musa  Dagh  (both  moo'su  dag'),  peak, 
4,445  ft  high,  S  Turkey ,  rising  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean W  of  An  tux  h  The  heroic  resistance  here 
of  the  Armenians  against  the  Turks  in  the  First 
World  Wai  is  the  subjec  t  of  V  ranz  Werfel's  novel 
The  Forty  Day*  of  Musa  Dagh 

Musala  (moosala'),  mountain.  9,59n  ft    high,  8W 


Bulgaria    It  is  the  highest  peak  of  Bulgaria  and  of      supplemented  by  purchase     The  Egjptian  wing, 
AK~  r>l  "J T'    -  -' "—      housing  the  Way  Collection,  as  well  as  the  result* 


the  Rhodope  range  Its  name  also  appears  as  Mus 
Allah 

Muscat,  Matkat,  or  Masqat  (all  mu'skat,  mu' 
sknt),  city  (pop  c  5,500),  capital  of  Oman,  SE 
Arabia,  a  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Oman  It  is  flanked 
1>J  rugged  mountains  Muse  at,  with  one  of  the 
best  harbors  in  E  Arabia,  was  seized  by  the  Portu- 
guese Afonso  de  Albuquerque  m  1508  and  kept  by 
Portugal  until  1648  Persian  princes  held  it  xmtil 
1741,  when  it  became  the  capital  of  the  powerful 
sultanate  of  OMAN  Today  the  ( ity  exports  dates 
and  mother-of-pearl 

Muscatlne  (musknten'),  city  (pop  18,286),  co  seat 
of  Muscatme  co ,  SE  Iowa,  on  the  Mississippi 


lymnia  (pfillm 'nPu) ,  of  oratory  and  sacred  poetry, 
Clio  (kll'fi),  of  history,  Melpomene  (molponi'InP), 
of  tragedy,  Thaha  (thull'u),  of  comedy,  Terpsichoie 
(turpslk'ure) ,  of  the  choral  song  and  dance,  Ui  ama, 
of  astronomy  APOLLO  was  their  leader  Their 
worship  originated  among  the  Thracians,  from 
whose  early  home,  PIRRIA,  the  Muses  wore  some- 
times called  the  Piendes  The  Castahan  spi  ing  and 
the  fountains  of  AGANIPPE  and  Hippocrene  wore 
sacred  to  thorn 

Museum  of  Pine  Arts,  Boston,  chartered  and  in- 
corporated (1870)  after  a  decision  (1869)  bv  the 
Boston  Athenaeum,  Harvard  I'mv  ,  and  the  Mass- 
ac  husetts  Institute  of  Tec  hnology  to  pool  their 
separate  collec  tions  of  art  objec  ts  and  house  them 
m  adequate  public  galleries  The  first  building  was 
opened  in  1876,  the  present  one,  designed  In  Guv 
Lowell,  in  1909,  the  museum  is  supported  entirely 
by  private  contributions  and  endowments  Most 
notable  of  its  collections  is  that  of  (  hmeso  and 
Japanese  art,  built  around  several  donated  groups 
supplemented  by  purchase  The  Egyptian 


of  special  expeditions,  is  rivaled  onl\  by  the  collec- 
tions at  Cairo  The  collection  of  John  Singer  Sar- 
gent paintings  is  housed  in  the  rotunda  whic  h  also 
has  a  Sargent  mural  The  painting  galleries  are 
notable  for  the  many  Millets,  works  bv  \menean 
artists,  and  examples  of  Spanish  art 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York  city,  established 
and  incorporated  in  1929  It  is  privately  supported 
The  founders  wore  Mrs  John  I)  Rockefeller,  Lilbo 
P  Bliss,  Mrs  W  Murtay  Crane,  A  Conger  Good- 
year, Frank  Crownmshield,  and  Paul  J  Sachs, 
Goodyear  served  as  its  first  president,  and  Alfred  H 
Barr,  Jr  .  was  appointed  director  Opei  at  ing  at  first 


(spanned    by   a   toll    bridge)    below   Davenport;      in  rented  galleries,  the  museum  specialised  in  loan 


settled  1833  as  a  trading  post,  surveyed  1836,  me 
1839,  reinc  1851  It  was  an  early  centci  of  river 
traffic  and  of  lumbering  Mussels  in  the  waters 
here  provide  shells  for  a  noted  pearl-button  industry 
begun  in  1891  Farm  products  are  processed  and 
shipped  There  is  a  jumoi  college  Near  b>  are 
Muscatmo  Island,  noted  for  its  fine  melons,  a  fish 
hatchery,  at  Fairpoit,  and  Wild  Cat  Den  State 
Park 

tmucle,  tissue  of  the  body  which  has  the  power  of 
contractility.  There  are  three  types — skeletal 
(stiiated)  muscle,  plain  (unstrintod)  muscle,  and 


cardiac 


i)  mus 
(heart; 


;)  muscle    Skeletal  muscles  are  at- 


shows  of  contemporary  European  and  American 
art.  A  start  toward  the  permanent  collection  was 
made  with  the  Lillie  P  Bliss  bequeat,  which  in- 
cluded nine  C6«annes  and  the  Daunner  Washer- 
woman A  permanent  building  \vas  ejected  bv 
Philip  L  Goodwin  m  1939  on  ground  donated  by 
the  Rockefellers  The  museum  also  has  a  leference 
library  and  a  film  library  There  aro  annual  cir- 
culatitifc  exhibits  and  associated  art  classes  for  non- 
professionals.  The  museum  publishes  a  monthly 
Art  Calendar  and  a  quarterly  Bulletin,  as  well  as 
books  on  individual  arts  and  artists  in  connection 
with  exhibitions 


tached  to  bones  by  tendons  (strong  fibrous  bands)    Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Hey*  Founda- 


aud  are  controlled  by  the  will  They  produce  vol- 
untary movements  of  the  body,  constitute  the  red 
flesh  of  the  body,  and  account  for  a  groat  deal  of  the 
body  weight.  Excessive  muscular  contraction, 
without  sufficient  rest,  causes  fatigue  Muscles  may 
be  developed  by  exercise  and  tend  to  atrophy  from 


tion,  New  York  city,  devoted  solely  to  the  collec- 
tion, preservation,  and  presentation  of  the  culture 
of  the  aborigines  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  It 
was  founded  b>  Dr.  George  G  lle\o  and  was 
opened  to  the  public  in  1022  The  museum  issues 
bulletins  and  monographs  and  conducts  extensive 


MUSEUMS  OF  SCIENCE 

field  work.  There  are  over  500.000  objects  dis- 
played m  the  three  floors  of  the  building 
museum*  of  art.  Leading  European  galleries  in- 
clude' Great  Jiritain — BRITISH  MUSEUM,  VICTORIA 
AND  ALBERT  Mv  BKUM.  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  TATE 
GALLERY,  and  Wallace  Collection  (see  WALLACE, 
SrR  RICHARD)  (all  London)  and  the  Glasgo* 
Corporation  Art  Galleries;  Austria — Liechtenstein 
Gallerv,  Belvedere,  Alhertina,  and  the  Czermn 
Collection  (all  Vienna),  Relgium—th*  Royal  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts  and  Old  Museum  (both  Brussels) 
and  the  Museum  of  I<  me  Arts  (Antwerp) ;  France — 
LOUVRF,  Luxembourg  Palace,  and  Ciuny,  Carna- 
valet,  and  Eatampes  museums  (all  Paris),  the  Ver- 
sailles Museum,  and  institutions  of  Nantes,  Mai- 
aeilies,  and  other  cities;  Greece — Acropolis  Mu- 
seum, National  Museum  of  Antiquities,  and  the 
National  Archaeological  Museum  (all  Athene), 
Italy — [Jpttzi,  Pitti  Palace,  Academy  art  museum, 
and  Bargello  (all  Florence),  the  VATICAN,  Lat- 
eran,  Farneee,  and  Borghese  palaces  (all  Rome), 
Academy  of  Venice  and  8t  uola  di  San  Rocco  (both 
Venice),  Brera  Palace  (Mdan),  and  National  Mu- 
seum (Naples),  Netherlands — Ryks  Museum  (Am- 
sterdam) and  Mauntshuis  (The  Hague) ,  Portugal 
— National  Museum  (Lisbon) ,  Uuama — Hermitage 
(Leningrad)  and  Museum  of  Western  Art  (Mos- 
cow), Scandinavia — Ro>al  Academy  of  Arts  and 
National  Museum  (both  Copenhagen)  and  Na- 
tional Museum  and  Pic  ture  Gallery  (both  Stock- 
holm), Spain— Prado,  Escorial,  and  Armeria  (all 
Madrid)  and  the  El  Greio  Museum  (Toledo), 
Switzerland  -  -Swiss  National  Museum  (Zurich) 
Many  of  the  German  musoums  were  destroyed  or 
damaged  in  the  See  ond  World  War,  though  most  ot 
the  c  ollections  in  Berlin  and  Munu  h  museums  were 
saved  In  the  United  States  the  chief  museums  are 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  Fnck  Collection,  Whitney  Museum 
Hispanic  Sot  iety  gallery,  and  Brooklyn  Museum 
(New  York  ntv).  Museum  of  Hue  Arts  and  Gard- 
ner Museum  (Boston) ,  Fogg  Museum  of  Art  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass),  Won  ester  (Mass )  Art  Museum 
Yale  Gallen  of  Fine  Arts  (New  Haven,  Conn), 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  (Philadel- 
phia), Walters  Art  Gallery  (Baltimore),  National 
Gallerv  of  Ait  and  Core  oran  Gallerv  of  Art  (Wash- 
ington, DC  ),  Albright  Art  Gallerv  (Buffalo,  N 
Y),  Carnegie  Institute  (Pittsburgh),  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art ,  Art  Institute e»f  ( 'hie  ago,  Henry  E 
Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallerj  (San  Marino, 
Calif ),  and  museums  in  Newark  (N  J  ).  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Columbus  (Ohio),  Toledo  (Ohio),  lu- 
dianapohs,  St  Louis,  Kansas  (  itv  (Mo.),  New 
Orleans,  Dallas  (Texas),  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee, 
San  Irani  UK o,  and  Los  Angeles  In  Egypt  the 
Cairo  Museum  excels  in  the  ancient  art  of  that 
countrv,  while  in  Istanbul  are  the  Turkish  Museum 
of  Antiquities  and  the  New  Museum,  where  may  be* 
seen  the  art  of  Babylon,  Assyria,  and  Byzantium 
The  Teheran  Museum  and  the  Government  Col- 
let tions,  Teheran,  hold  the  most  important  Persian 
art  treasures  The  (  ale  utta  Museum  presents  the 
art  of  India  In  the  lmi>erial  Museum  (Tokj  o),  the 
Kyoto  Museum,  and  the  Nara  Imperial  Museum 
and  m  c  ollee  tions  of  Shoso-ui,  or  Imperial  Treasure' 
House  (Nara),  all  periods  of  Japanese  art  are  well 
represented  See  L  V  Coleman,  The  Museum  in 
America  (i\ols,  1939) 

museums  of  science.  Many  early  museums  of 
sc  ieric  e,  t>  g  ,  the  Ashmolean  Museum  (1683)  at  Ox- 
ford Umv  ,  originated  from  gifts  of  private  collec- 
tions At  first  most  exhibits  consisted  of  classified 
and  labeled  geological  or  biological  specimens 
Later  exhibition  techniques  have  emphasized  the 
grouping  of  specimens  to  illustrate  origins,  associa- 
tions, and  interrelationships  Exhibition  devicei- 
include*  habitat  groups,  restorations,  murals,  diora- 
mas, models,  and  ke.v  installations  in  feature  exhi- 
bits. The  illustration  of  attract  ideas  in  biology 
e  g ,  evolution  and  heredity,  was  extended  to 
physics  and  chemist r>,  long  neglected  in  science 
museums  \  pioneer  in  showing  the  principles  of 
t nee  hun »8,  light,  heat,  and  sound  was  the  Buffalo 
Museum  of  Natural  Science  The  modern  science 
museum  has  a  threefold  function  -  exhibition  of 
collections,  sponsoring  of  reseat  ch,  and  education 
Many  museums  provide  c  atalogued  reserve  collec  - 
tions  for  students  and  undertake  research  and  the 
publication  of  results,  some  participate  in  expedi- 
tions for  researc  h  or  for  enlarging  t  collections  Pro 
visions  for  adult  educ  at  ion  include  guided  tours 
lectures,  and  classes,  museums  cooperate  with 
schools  bv  providing  loan  exhibitions,  special  ex- 
hibits ana  tours  lot  e  hildren,  and  story  hours  Out- 
standing in  developing  educational  functions  arc 
the  AMKKH  vs  MVSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY  and 
the  Cmr\e,o  NyTiRVL  HISTORY  ML»EUM  Al- 
though most  science  museums  cover  the  general 
field,  there  aie  many,  including  a  number  of  uni- 
versity and  c  ollego  teaching  museums,  that  special- 
ize, notably  ui  anthropology,  one  of  these  is  the 
He>e  ]<oundation,  Museum  of  the  American  In- 
dian, New  York  ut>  The  establishment  of  the 
Adler  Planetarium,  Chicago  (1930),  the  Fela  Plan- 
etarium (1933)  of  the  Irankha  Institute,  and  the 
liayden  Planetarium  (1935)  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  Historv  have  stimulated  science 


CMN  references  are  iftdteated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  proaundntion  faces  PM«  1. 
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museums  to  deal  with  astronomy    Pioneers  in  the     borrowed  for  convenience  from  the  more  describ- 
field  of  applied  science  include,  in  Europe,  the     able  realm  of  thmga  perceived  by  the  eye.    The 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  Pans  (the  first     x  u ' *  -'  — —    *u~ 

industrial  museum,  eat  1799),  the  Science  Mu- 
seum, London;  the  Technical  Museum,  Vienna; 
and  the  Deutsches  Museum,  Munich  In  the 
United  States  are  the  New  York  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry,  the  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry,  Chicago,  and  the  Franklin  Institute, 
Philadelphia.  A  recent  development  in  American 
science  museums  w  the  local  trailside  museums, 
moat  of  them  in  national  parks,  whose  establish- 
ment was  stimulated  by  the  success  of  the  Yosem- 
ite  Museum  (1921)  Other  notable  specialized 
museums  are  the  museums  of  oceanography  at 
Monaco  and  at  Berlin  Most  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world  have  national  science  mu- 
seums or  strong  science  collections  m  general  mu- 
seums In  England  are  the  great  natural  history 
collection  of  the  British  Museum,  housed  in  South 
Kensington,  the  Museum  of  the  Koval  College  of 
Surgeons,  London,  with  its  Huntenan  Collection 


most  basic  element  of  music,  then,  is  RHYTHM, 
which  originates  m  motor  impulses  of  the  human 
body  MELODY  stems  from  the  capacity  of  the 
human  VOICE— undoubtedly  the  first  MUSICAL  IN- 
STRUMENT— to  produce  TONE,  and  singing,  like  the 
rhythmic  impulse,  is  a  motor  reaction  of  the  human 
body  Beyond  these  general  considerations,  there 
are  only  theories  as  to  the  primitive  origins  of 
music  In  cultures  of  some  sophistication  the  "m- 
\ention"  of  music  is  generally  ascribed  to  some 
hero  or  deity  HARMONY,  although  considered  a 
basic  element  of  music,  is  not  present  in  ORIENTAL 
MUSIC  and  is  a  late  development  in  Western  music 
The  tonal  material  of  any  culture  may  be  formu- 
lated into  a  SCALE  The  history  of  Western  music 
may  be  considered  to  be  divisible  into  seven  per- 
iods— antiquity,  tho  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance, 
the  baroque  era,  tho  classical  era,  the  romantic  era, 
and  the  20th  cent  GREEK  MUSIC  was  the  out- 
standing musical  culture  of  Western  antiquity 


(greatlv  damaged  by  German  bombs),  the  Horm-      Medieval  music,  beginning  with  PLAIN  SONG,  w; 


man  Museum,  London,  and  science  museums  m 
Hull,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Bristol  Other 
noted  science  museums  in  Europe  me  lude  the  Ber- 
gen Museum,  Norway,  the  Royal  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  Stockholm,  the  National  Museum, 
Copenhagen,  the  Rijks  Museum,  Leiden,  noted  for 
its  departments  of  geology,  nuneralog\ ,  and  zool- 
ogy, the  University  Museum,  Amsterdam,  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  Vienna,  the  Natural 


largely  dominated  bv  the  Christian  Church,  a  sig- 
nificant medieval  Christian  culture  was  BYZAN- 
TINE MUSIC  The  most  important  bodies  of  medie- 
val secular  music  are  the  song  of  TROUBADOUR  and 
TROUVEKB  in  France  and  of  MINNESINGER  and 
MEI8TBRSINGER  in  Germany  About  the  9th  cent, 
the  gradual  development  of  POLYPHONY  began, 
necessitating  a  precise,  measured  MUSICAL  NOTA- 
TION Tho  13th  cent  ,  now  known  as  the  period  of 


History  Museum,  Paris,  and  the  Museum  of  the  the  ars  antiqua,  produced  as  its  outstanding  tech- 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Leningrad  Germany  has  meal  achievement  the  isorhythmic  MOTET  In  the 
many  excellent  science  museums  in  her  cities  and  ara  nova  of  the  14th  and  early  15th  cent ,  notation 
universities,  and  many  Italian  universities  are  reached  a  very  advanced  stage,  polyphony  reached 
noted  for  their  science  collections  Manv  museums  an  unprecedented  complexity,  and  many  new  forms 
in  Europe  were  damaged  or  destroyed  during  the  were  created,  notably  the  MADRIGAL  Renaissance  is 
Second  World  War,  the  United  Nations  Educa-  a  term  without  precise  or  literal  meaning  in  music 
tional,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization  is  co-  The  date  of  its  beginning  depends  on  what  aspect 
•  -  •  •  —  chief  of  the  period  is  emphasized  Fieedoi  ' 


operating  in  the  work  of  restoration  The 
cities  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  are  known  for  outstanding  collections  in 
local  natural  history  and  ethnology  Canada  has 
notable  collections,  especially  in  Toronto,  Ottawa, 
and  Quebec.  The  U  8  National  Museum  is  a 
bureau  of  the  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION  There 
are  many  municipal  and  state  museums  of  science 
Among  notable  umvermU  and  college  museums  are 
the  Harvard  University  Museum,  which  includes 
the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnol- 
ogy, the  Peabody  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Yale;  the  Dycho  Museum,  Umv  of  Kansas,  the 
Museum  of  Natural  Historv  and  the  Dudley  Her- 
barium, Stanford  Umv  ,  tho  University  Museums 
of  the  Umv  of  Michigan,  embracing  museums  of 
anthropology,  palaeontology,  and  zoology,  the 
Walker  Museum  of  Palaeontology,  Umv  of  Chi- 

'  llO| 


cago,  and  the  museums  of  anthropology,  paleontol-     BRIELI 
ogy,  and  vertebrate  zoology  of  the  Umv   of  Call-     the   gr 
forma    See  L  V  Coleman,  The  Museum  in  Amer- 
ua  (3  vols  ,  1939) 
Mush,  Turkey   see  Mus 


.....  ...... mi  from  the 

domination  of  the  Church  comes  with  the  ars  nova, 
while  the  clarity  of  style,  balance,  the  development 
of  principles  of  composition  and  artistic  standards, 
and  the-  use  of  imitation  as  a  unifying  principle — all 
characteristic  of  the  music  of  the  Renaissance — 
would  date  the  period  from  somewhere  in  the  15th 
cent  The  Burgundian  school  of  the  early  15th 
cent  ,  with  Guillaumo  DUKAY  as  its  leading  expo- 
nent, was  a  reaction  against  the  complexities  of  the 
ara  nova  It  was  superseded  in  the  late  16th  cent 
by  the  Flemish  school,  an  international  school 
responsible  foi  the  great  flowering  of  polyphony  in 
the  1 6th  cent  The  outstanding  Flemish  composers 
were  JOHQUIN  DBS  PRES  and  Orlando  cii  LASSO  The 
movement  of  Flemish  musicians  to  Italy  gave  rise 
to  the  Venetian  school,  founded  by  Adrian  WIL- 
LAERT  and  including  Andrea  and  Giovanni  GA- 


N*,  whose  only  possible  rival 
...-.  greatest  composer  of  the  Renaissance  was 
Lasso,  established  the  Roman  school  of  polyphonic 
church  music  which  continued  into  the  BAROQUK 

Mush,  Turkey   see  Mus  period,  side  by  side  with  the  nuove  musiche,  the 

Mushi  (md'shl)  [Heb  ,- withdrawing],  founder  of  a  monophomc  art  of  the  baroque  An  offshoot  of  the 
Levitical  family  Ex  6  19,  Num  3  20,33,  26  58,  late  baroque  in  France  and  Italy  was  the  ROCOCO 
1  Chron  6  19,47,  U  21,23,  24  26,30  The  death  of  J  8  Bach  in  1750  is  taken  as  the  end 

mushroom,  fungus  having  a  stout  stalk  and  a  some-  of  the  baroque  period,  it  was  followed  by  CLASH r- 
what  umbrella-Hhaped  cap  at  the  top  with  spore-  CISM  with  its  perfection  of  the  forms  of  SONATA, 
bearing  gills  on  its  under  surface  The  mushroom  SYMPHONY,  CONCERTO,  and  opera  buffa  (see  OPKRA) 
absorbs  water  and  nutriment  through  the  m>celmm  "'  ...  -~.~ 


(a  mass  of  branching  white  filaments)  which  pene- 
trates the  organic  material  on  which  the  fungus 
grows.  Sometimes  the  name  toadstool  is  used  for 
the  inedible  or  poisonous  mushroom**,  but  there  is 
no  scientific  reason  for  using  this  term  The  only 
safe  way  of  distinguishing  between  the  edible  and 
the  poisonous  forms  is  to  learn  to  identify  them 
Many  poisonous  mushrooms  are  of  the  genus 
Amamta  One  of  the  most  highly  poisonous  species 
is  Amanita  flhaltoides,  the  deadly  amamta  or  death 
angel,  recognisable  by  the  presence  of  a  cup  at  the 
base  of  the  stalk.  The  common  edible  meadow 
mushroom  is  Agarifus  campestris  In  the  United 
States  it  is  the  chief  and  almost  the  only  one  raised 
on  a  large  scale  for  marketing  The  bulk  of  the  crop 
in  the  United  States  is  grown  near  Philadelphia 
where  the  industry  was  started  in  1904,  and  mush- 
rooms are  also  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  St 
Louis,  New  York,  and  other  large  cities  In  Europe 
50  or  more  species  are  marketed  France  was  for 
long  the  chief  growing  eenter  of  the  w  orld  Some  of 
the  mushroom  cellars  there  have  miles  of  under- 
ground corridors  The  temperature  and  humidity 
must  be  maintained  at  a  constant  level  for  the 
growing  of  mushrooms  Mushroom  culture  is 
usually  begun  by  planting  spawn,  a  mass  of  the 
mycelium  growing  in  manure,  since  the  fungi  do 
not  grow  readily  from  the  spores.  Mushrooms  eoii- 


Musual  ROMANTICISM  prevailed  from  c  1820 
throughout  the  19th  cent  Boethoven  represents 
both  the  culmination  of  classicism  and  the  begin- 
ning of  romanticism,  and  Schubert,  while  really  a 
romantic,  retains  the  formal  perfection  of  classi- 
cism Toward  the  end  of  the  19th  cent ,  IMPRES- 
SIONISM arose  as  a  reaction  against  romanticism, 
ultimately,  however,  it  seemed  actually  a  part  of 
romanticism  The  real  reac  tion  began  c  1890  and 
represented  the  most  radical  musical  revolution 
since  the  nuove  musiche  of  the  baroque,  indeed,  the 
term  "new  music"  has  been  applied  to  the  sum  of 
the  many  and  divei  gent  antirbiuantic  trends  of  the 
20th  cent ,  which  include  ATONALI  TY  and  neo- 
classicism  Neoclassicism  became  a  significant 
movement  in  the  1920s,  a  great  vogue  for  tho 
music  of  J  8  Bach,  followed  by  revived  interest  in 
all  of  tho  baroque  and  even  earlier  periods  and  their 
forms,  resulted  HINDEMITH  and  STRAMNSKY  are 
its  leading  i  epresentatives  JA/Z,  wluch  may  be  re- 
garded as  American  folk  music,  has  strongly  in- 
fluenced American  and  European  composers  alike 
See  Sir  George  Grove,  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians  (3d  ed.,  b  vols  ,  1927-28,  supplement, 
1940),  P  A  Scholes,  The  Oxford  Companion  to 
Music  (1938),  International  Cyclopedia  of  Music 
and  Musicians  (ed.  by  Oscar  Thompson,  1939), 
Willi  Apel,  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music  (1944), 
Willi  Apol  and  A.  T  Davison,  Historical  Artiholop/ 


tain  some  protein,  vitamins,  iron,  and  copper  Their     of  \fusic  (1946),  Karl  Nef,  An  Outline  of  the  His- 
use  as  food  dates  back  at  least  to  early  Roman  times      toryo 


See  W.  8    Thomas,  The  Field  Book  of  Common 


•y  of  Music  (Eng  tr.,  1936) ;  P.  H  Lang,  Music  in 
We stern  Civilmatwn   (1941),  Alfred  Einstein,   A 


Mushrooms   (2d  ed  ,   1936),  C    M.  Chnstensen,  Short  History  of  Munc  (Eng.  tr.,  rev  ed  ,  1947); 

Common   EdMe  Mushrooms   (1943),   M     M     C  D    N    Ferguson,  A  History  of  Musical  Thought 

Kavner,  Trees  and  Toadstools  (American  ed  ,  1948),  (rev  ed  ,  1948) 

Musi,  Agostino  di:  see  AUOMTI.NO  VENBZIANO  musical  comedy:  see  OPERETTA. 

nostc.   Since  music  is  perceived  only  through  the  musical  glasses:  see  HARMONICA  f. 

ear  it  is  necesearilj  a  tune  art;  such  conceptions  as  musical  instruments  arc  classified  in  various  ways, 

"high"  or  "low"  PITCH  and  "tone  color"  are  only  but  the  system  devised  in  1914  by  Curt  Sachs  and 


E.  M.  von  Hombostel  has  found  recognition  from 
both  anthropologists  and  musicologists  because  it  is 
applicable  not  only  to  modern  Western  instruments 
but  to  pnmitivo  and  exotic  instruments  as  well 
This  system  divides  instruments  into  five  main 
classes,  idiophones,  membranophones,  aerophones, 
chordophones,    and    electrophones      Most    idio- 
phones, which  are  instruments  made  of  a  sonorous 
material  not  needing  any  additional  tension,  and 
membranophones,  whose  sound  is  produced  by  the 
vibrations  of  a  membrane  stretched  over  a  hollow 
resonator,  are  popularly  grouped  as  PERCUSSION 
INSTRUMENTS,  certain  of  them,  however,  such  as  the 
JEW'S-HARP  and  the  glass  harmonica   (see  HAR- 
MONICA 2),  which  are  idiophones,  are  not  percussion 
instruments.    Aerophones  are  of  two  types,  free 
aerophones,   which   include   those  REED   INSTRU- 
MENTS which  employ  free  reeds,  and  WIND  INSTRU- 
MENTS, which  produce  sound  by  means  of  an  en- 
closed, vibrating  column  of  air  Chordophones  are 
STRINGED    INSTRUMENTS      Electrophones,    a    de- 
velopment of  the  20th  cent.,  are  of  two  types,  those 
which  simply  add  an  electric  amphfiei  to  some  ex- 
isting instrument,  e  g  ,  guitar  or  reed  organ,  and 
those  whose  sounds  originate  with  electrical  vibra- 
tions, e  g  ,  the  Hammond  electric  organ    See  Curt 
Sachs,  The  History  of  Musical  Instruments  (1940), 
Karl  Geirmger,  Musical  Instruments  (1943) 
musical  notation,  the  visual  symbols  which  make 
possible  the  reproduction  of  musical  sound     Little 
is  known  of  the  notation  of  ancient  Greek  music 
except  that  it  was  by  means  of  letters    Notation  of 
Gregorian  chant  was  by  means  of  neumos,  which 
were  piobably  derived  from  grammatical  accent 
marks     Noumes  were  certainly  in  use  by  the  6th 
cent ,   although   the  eaihest  extant   manuscripts 
containing  them  are  fragmentaiy  ones  from  the  nth 
cent.  These  noumes  only  indicated  the  grouping  of 
sounds  m  a  given  melody,  evidently  to  lemind  a 
singer  of  tho  general  shape  of  a  melody  already 
learned  by  ear    Heighted  neumos,  arranged  above 
and  below  a  line,  made  the  intervals  of  a  melody 
more  discernible  in  10th-century  notation,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  12th  cent   the  STAFF  perfected  by 
Guido  d'  \rezzo  was  m  use    Guido  placed  letters  on 
certain  linos  to  indicate  their  pitch,  and  thereby  the 
pitch  of  tho  remaining  lines  and  spaces    The  letters 
evolved  into  tho  clef  signs  in  uae  today — the  G,  or 
treble,  clef,  the  F,  or  bass,  clef,  and  the  C  clef, 
which  was  originally  much  used  in  vocal  music  and 
is  now  used  mainly  in  scoring  for  certain  instal- 
ments, such  as  the  viola    Tho  rhythm  implied  in 
plain-song  notation  is  still  tho  subject  of  contro- 
veiwy    Mensural  notation  became  a  necessity  with 
the  development  of  polyphony     Certain  neumes 
were  selected  to  represent  tones  of  long  and  short 
duration     In  his  Ara  cantus  mennurabilis  (c  1280) 
Franco  of  Cologne,  to  standardize  mensural  nota- 
tion, codified  a  set  of  rhythmic  modes  based  on  the 
metrical  feet  of  poetry    In  tho  14th  cent   Philippe 
de  Vitry,  author  of  Ars  nova,  which  expands  the 
system  of  Franco,  freed  music  from  the  rigid  system 
of  the  rh>  thmic  modes    Notes  (see  NOTE)  were  di- 
vided into  smaller  fi  actions  than  halves    A  staff  of- 
five  lines  for  \ocal  music  was  adopted  in  France, 
and  six  lines  in  Italy,  plain  song  still  emplo>s  a 
four-line  staff    Red  ink  and  black  ink  were  used  to 
indicate  whether  a  note  was  to  be  divided  into  two 
or  three  units,  and  a  dot  was  employed  whoso  func- 
tion was  similar  to  the  bar  line  which  today  indi- 
cates the  MEASURE    Signs  for  chromatic  alteration 
of  tones — the  sharp  to  raise  the  tone  a  half  stop  and 
the  flat  to  lower  it  a  half  step — appear  frequently  in 
14th-century  music    They  had  assumed  their  pres- 
ent shapes  by  the  end  of  the  17th  oont  In  the  15th 
cent  the  shape  of  notes  became  round,  as  it  is  today, 
instead  of  the  old  square  or  diamond  shape,  and 
time  signatures  replaced  coloration  in  indicating 
whether  notes  of  long  duration  were  made  up  of  two 
or  three  units    Today's  time  signature  is  a  fi  action 
indicating  the  number  of  beats  in  a  measure  and  the 
note  value  which  is  to  be  the  unit  of  boating    Instru- 
mental music  employed  staves  of  varying  numbers 
of  lines  until  tho  16th  cent ,  when  tho  five-line  staff 
became  tho  standard  arid  ledger  lines  were  invented 
to  indicate  pitches  outside  the  compass  of  the  staff 
Expression  signs  and  Italian  words  to  indicate  tempo 
and  dynamics  came  into  use  in  tho  17th  cent    The 
key  signature  originated  early,  in  the  form  of  one 
flat  used  to  indicate  that  tho  mode  employed  had 
been  transposed    Sharps  were  not  generally  used 
in  signatures  until  the  17th  cent   With  the  adoption 
of  EQUAL  TEMPERAMENT  and  the  major  and  nunoi 
modes,  signatures  each  of  which  indicates  a  major 
key  or  its  relative  minor  became  conventional,  as- 
suming their  present  form  by  the  timo  of  Bach  and 
Handel    The  solmization  syllables  (do,  re,  mi,  etc  ) 
of  Guiuo  u' ARLZZO  wero  the  basis  oi  a  system  of  no- 
tation introduced  into  England  in  1841  by  John 
Curwen  (181 6-80)  and  much  used  there  for  the  teach- 
ing of  sight  singing  English  publishers  usually  print 
the  tonic  sol-fa  notation  above  the  staff  notation  in 
choral  music  For  a  system  of  notation  of  lute  and 
key  board  music,  see  TABLA TURK  See  also  SCORE  See 
C.  F  A   Williams,  The  Story  of  Notation  (1903); 
Qustave  Reese.  Music  in  the  Middle  Ages  (1940); 
Willi  Apel,  The  Notation  of  Polyphonic  Music,  900- 
1000  (2d  ed  ,  1944). 


Crocs  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  k*y  to  promuMiatkm  faces  p*|*  1. 


music  lull.  As  the  early  English  theater  had  its 
origin  in  the  courtyards  of  Elizabethan  inns  and 
taverns,  so  the  English  music  hall  developed  from 
entertainments  in  these  places.  The  Licensing  Act 
of  1737  confined  regular  or  legitimate  plays  to  the 
two  royal  theaters — Drury  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden — but  various  methods  were  employed  to 
circumvent  this  regulation  Usually  this  was  ac- 
complished by  selling  tickets  for  the  musical,  acro- 
batic, or  dancing  portions  of  the  performance  and 
then  giving  gratis  a  regular  play  The  demands  of 
the  rising  lower  and  middle  classes  for  entertain- 
ment were  answered  by  ballets,  pantomime,  instru- 
mental music,  and  singing  and  later  by  comic  slats 
and  sketches  provided  by  keepers  of  inns,  taverns, 
baiting  rings,  and  "tea  gardens,"  all  operating  under 
the  Music  and  Dancing  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of 
George  II  and  allowing  smoking,  drinking,  and 
eating  during  the  performance  Occasionally  the 
keepers  of  these  places  were  prosecuted  by  a  royal 
theater  when  they  encroached  on  the  latter's  pre- 
rogative A  Theatre  Act  (1843)  followed  the  abo- 
lition of  the  royal  theater  patents  and  established 
the  lord  chamberlain  as  censor  and  controller  of 
legitimate  plays,  while  the  music  halls  were  re- 
sponsible to  local  magistrates  Thereafter  the  rise 
of  the  music  hall  as  a  separate  place  of  variety  enter- 
tainment was  rapid,  and  it  flounshed  in  the  last 
half  of  the  10th  cent  ,  producing  such  stars  as 
Joseph  GRIMALDI,  Albert  CHEVALIER,  and  Dan 
LENO  Like  American  vaudeville,  the  English 
music  hall  went  into  a  decline  with  the  coming  of 
the  radio  and  the  moving  picture  800  Samuel 
McKechme,  Popular  Entertainments  through  thf 
Ages  (1931) .  Haiold  Scott  The  Early  Doors  (1946) 

mask,  substance  secreted  by  an  abdominal  gland  of 
the  MUSK  DEER  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  per- 
fume fixatives  References  to  musk  are  said  to  be 
found  in  writings  of  the  10th  and  llth  cent  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  from 
the  Orient,  where  it  was  supposedly  discovered  by 
Chinese  mandarins  The  animals  are  killed  in 
order  to  obtain  the  musk,  although  it  has  been 
found  that  the  material  can  be  removed  from  cap- 
tive animals  without  destroying  them  Only  the 
adult  males  yield  the  secretion,  which,  when  fresh, 
is  a  reddish-brown  material  with  a  honeyhke  con- 
sistency Very  soon  after  the  pouch  is  cut  the  se- 
cretion hardens,  assumes  a  blackish-brown  color, 
and  when  dry  becomes  granular  In  commerce  the 
musk  pouches  are  called  musk  pods,  and  the  dried 
secretion,  musk  grains  The  musk  grams  comprise 
about  70  percent  of  the  weight  of  the  better  pods 
and  from  about  40  to  60  percent  of  the  poorer  ones 
The  yield  diminishes  as  the  animal  ages  Usually 
tinctures  using  96  peicent  alcohol  are  made  fiom 
the  musk  grains  The  chief  constituent  which  gives 
musk  its  characteristic  odor  is  muscoue,  this  was 
isolated  by  H  Walbaum  (1906),  and  its  chemical 
composition  was  determined  by  Leopold  Ruzicka 
(1926)  A  number  of  synthetic  forms  of  musk  are 
now  marketed  Animals,  other  than  the  musk  deer, 
from  which  musk  can  be  obtained  include  espe- 
cially the  American  muskrat  The  muskrat  secretes 
a  muskhke  substance  which  has  only  a  faint  odor 
However,  chemists  discovered  that  by  subjecting 
the  material  to  a  process  of  oxidation  the  odor  can 
be  greatly  increased  and  a  product  is  obtained  with 
a  fixative  value  about  equal  to  ihat  of  high-quality 
musk  from  the  doer  Some  plants  yield  oils  which 
resemble  musk  These  include  the  seed  of  ambrette 
(//t6wcw«  abelmoschus)  and  the  sumbul  root  (Ferula 
switbul)  of  central  Asia  and  Turkistan 

musk  deer,  small  deer  found  at  high  altitudes  in 
parts  of  Siberia,  Tibet,  the  Himalayas,  Korea,  and 
Sakhalin  It  is  usually  20  to  24  m  high  at  the 
shoulder,  with  thick,  coarse,  generally  brown  hair, 
often  spotted  with  brown  or  yellowish  The  hind 
limbs  are  long  and  stout,  the  tail  is  rudimentary, 
and  neither  sex  bears  antlets  The  male  has  tusk- 
liko  upper  canine  teeth  Destruction  of  the  animal 
for  MUBK  has  depleted  its  numbeis  About  six  va- 
rieties of  the  single  genus  and  species  (Moschus 
motchtferus)  exist 

Muskegon  (muske'gun),  city  (pop  47,697),  co  seat 
of  Muskegon  co  ,  S  Mich  ,  on  the  south  shore  of 
Muskegon  Lake,  settled  c  1810,  me  as  a  village 
1861,  as  a  city  1869  Its  situation  aided  an  early 
fur  trade  and  later  ^1837-c  1890)  a  thriving  lum- 
bering industry  It  is  a  port  of  entry  and  an  in- 
dustrial and  shipping  center  and  port  for  a  resort, 
farm,  and  fruitgrowing  legion  There  are  oil  wells 
and  refineries  and  manufactures  which  include  pis- 
ton rings,  iron  castings,  and  automobile  parts  The 
city  has  an  art  gallery,  several  parks,  and  an  old 
Indian  burial  ground 

Muskegon,  river,  227  mi  long,  rising  m  Houghton 
Lake,  N  Mich  ,  and  flowing  SW  to  Lake  Michigan 
At  its  mouth  the  river  widens  into  Muskegon  Lake, 
c  2£tf  mi  wide  and  c  5ft  mi  long,  on  the  south 
shore  of  which  stands  the  city  of  Muskegon 

Mugkegon  Heights,  industrial  city  (pop  16,047), 
8  Mich  ,  south  suburb  of  Muskegon ,  me  as  a  village 
1891,  ua  a  city  1903  Machinery  is  made 

muskeUnnge  (mu'skdlunj),  carnivorous,  fresh- water 
game  fish  of  the  pike  family  It  sometimes  reaches 
a  length  of  8  ft.  and  weighs  more  than  60  Ib. 
Usually  the  body  is  silvery  with  dark  markings. 
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It  is  found  from  the  Great  Lakes  region  to  Canada 
and  in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley    The  Chautau- 
qua  muskellunge  and  the  northern  or  unspotted 
muskellunge  are  related  forms 
musket  (mu'sklt),  the  infantry  firearm  in  use  before 
the  introduction  of  the  RIFLE    It  was  the  successor 
to  the  harquebus  in  the  16th  cent     The  early 
matchlock  type  was  so  heavy  that  a  rest  on  which 
to  support  it  was  necessary    Subsequent  improve- 
ments included  wheel  locks  and  flintlocks 
Muskhogean:  see  NATCHBZ-MUBKOOEAN 
Muskingum  (maakmg'gum),  river,  c  111  mi   long, 
formed  m  E  Ohio,  at  Coshocton.  by  the  union  of  the 
Walhonding  and  Tuscarawas  rivers  and  flowing  8 
through  Zanesville,  then  SK  to  the  Ohio  at  Marietta 
Fourteen  dams  of  the  Muskingum  Conservancy 
District   m    the    Tuscarawas    valley    were    built 
(1935-41)  with  Federal  aid 
Muskingum  College   see  NEW  CONCORD,  Ohio, 
muskmelon   see  MELON 
Muskogean*  see  NATCHEZ-MUSKOOEAN 
Muskogee  (muskC'g?),  city  (pop   32,332),  co   seat 
of  Muskogee  co  ,  E  Okla  ,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Verdigris,  Grand,  and  Arkansas  rivers  SE  of  Tulsa, 
settled  1872    In  1874  it  was  made  a  Federal  Indian 
agency     The  city-manager  foim  of  government 
was  adopted  in  1920     It  is  an  important  railroad 
and  trading  center,  serving  a  rich  farming  region  in 
which  potatoes  and  cotton  are  the  chief  products, 
there  is  also  oil  in  the  area     Its  industries  include 
cotton  and  food  processing,  oil  refining,  and  iron 
and  brick  manufacture    A  U  S  veterans'  hospital 
and  memorial  park  and  a  state  school  for  the  blind 
are  here     Also  noteworthy  is  the  large  Federal 
Building    Near  by  is  Bacone  College 
Muskogian:  see  NATCHEZ-MUSKOGEAN 
Muekoka  Lakes  (mdskO'kQ),  S  Out  ,  E  of  Georgian 
Bay,  including  Lakes  Muskoka,  Joseph,  and  Ros- 
fteau     Lake  of  Bays  is  farther  east    The  Muskoka 
river    drains    Lake    Muskoka,    flowing    W    into 
Georgian   Bay      The   region   has   many   summer 
resorts 

musk  ox,  hoofed,  ^lerbivorous  mammal  (Onboa 
motchotua)  of  arctic  America  and  Greenland  In 
Alaska  it  was  exterminated  about  the  middle  of  the 
19th  cent  ,  but  was  later  restored  there  on  Nunivak 
island  The  oxhke  body,  often  4  to  5  ft  high  at  the 
shoulder  in  the  bull,  is  insulated  by  a  woolly  under- 
coat covered  by  long  brown  to  black  hair  which 
conceals  the  short  tail  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
short  legs  The  horns  are  broad  and  flattened  and 
nearly  meet  across  the  forehead  They  curve  down- 
ward and  then  upward  in  a  hook  When  in  danger 
the  herds,  usually  10  to  20  or  more  animals,  form  a 
circle  facing  the  enemy  with  a  phalanx  of  death- 
dealing  horns  This  makes  them  an  easy  prey  to 
the  rifle  When  protection  has  sufficiently  restored 
the  musk  oxen,  it  is  expected  that  their  palatable 
flesh  and  milk  and  their  wool  will  aid  the  economy 
of  the  people  of  the  Far  North 

muskrat,  North  American  aquatic  rodent  sometimes 
called  musquash  The  common  muskrat  (Ondatra) 
has  dense  giav  undorfur  coveied  with  shining  guard 
hairs  of  black,  blown,  or  rust  Including  the  long, 
scaly,  flattened  tail  it  ia  from  17  to  25  in  long  The 
hind  feet  are  partially  webbed  It  lives  in  marshes, 
quiet  streams,  and  ponds  and  eats  vegetation  and 
some  animal  food  Its  home  may  be  in  a  steep 
bank,  wheie  it  constructs  chambers  above  the 
water  level  entered  through  an  underwater  en- 
trance and  tunnel,  or  in  a  hut  similat  to  a  beaver's 
lodge  The  fur  is  much  used,  chiefly  for  women's 
coats  When  dyed  black  it  is  sold  as  Hudson  seal- 
dyed  muskrat  The  dark  muskrat  flesh  is  mar- 
keted as  marsh  rabbit,  marsh  hare,  and  teirapin 
The  secretion  of  the  musk  glands  is  used  in  the  per- 
fume industry 
Muslim  see  MOSLEM 

muslin,  an  inclusive  name  for  plain  woven  fine  white 
cottons  for  domestic  use  Originally  the  name 
referred  to  the  gauzy  cottons  of  ancient  India,  the 
muslins  of  Madras  and  Dacca  were  called  running 
water  and  woven  air,  a  turban  1  yd  wide  and  20 
yd  long  could  bo  drawn  through  a  finger  ring  Many 
of  these  ancient  muslins  were  woven  or  embroidered 
with  gold  Swiss  muslin  is  a  modern  crisp,  semi- 
transparent  fabric,  either  dyed  or  white,  dotted, 
figured,  plain,  or  tamboured  Certain  sheetings  are 
known  as  muslins  Bookbinders'  muslin,  a  Scotch 
manufacture,  is  fine  and  crisp 
mussel,  bivalve  MOLLUSK  of  which  there  are 
many  marine  and  fresh-water  species  The  sea 
mussel  is  common  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  North 
America  and  Europe  It  is  much  used  for  food  in 
European  countries  It  attaches  itself  to  a  rock  by 
means  of  viscous  threads  secreted  by  the  bvssus 
gland  Fresh-water  mussels  found  in  the  rivers  of 
Europe  and  central  North  America  are  a  source  of 
the  PEARL,  and  the  mother-of-pearl  lining  of  the 
shells  is  made  into  buttons 

Musselburgh  (mu'sulburu),  burgh  (pop.  17,007), 
Midlothian,  Scotland,  a  suburb  of  Edinburgh,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Esk  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth  Fiaherrow  is  an  adjacent  fishing 
village.  The  golf  links  and  racecourse  of  Mussel- 
burgh  are  celebrated.  A  16th-century  tol  booth 
(prison),  the  market  cross  in  front  of  it,  the  Roman 
bridge,  Loretto  School  (on  the  site  of  a  16th-century 
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shrine),  Pinkie  House  (Jacobean),  and  a  memorial 
to  David  Moir  are  features.  The  burgh's  industries 
include  papermakmg 

Musselshell,  river.  292  mi  long,  rising  m  W  central 
Montana  in  the  Crazy  Mtu  and  flowing  generally 
east,  then  northeast  to  join  the  Missouri  Harlow- 
ton  and  Roundup  are  on  the  Muswplshell 

Musset,  Alfred  de  (Louis  Charles  Alfred  de  Musset) 
(alfrPd'  da  musa'),  181O-67,  French  poet,  drama- 
tist, and  fiction  writer  His  first  work,  the  Bvromc 
Contes  d'Espagne  et  d'ltalte  (1829),  exhibited  gen- 
ius Four  years  later  he  went  to  Italy  with  George 
Sand,  but  his  romantic  infatuation  resulted  in  dis- 
illusionment Most  of  his  poems  appeared  first  in 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  they  included  such  famous 
pieces  as  the  gloomy  "Rollo"  (1833)  and  the  ex- 

Smsite  love  lyrics  "La  Nuit  de  mai,"  "La  Nuit 
"aout,"  "La  Nuit  d'octobre,"  and  "La  Nuit  de 
decembre"  (1835-36)  As  a  dramatist  he  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Fantasia  (1833)  and  by  a  series  of 
comedies  based  on  proverbs,  including  II  ne  faut 
jurer  de  rten  (1834)  and  On  ne  Itadine  pas  avec 
V amour  (1836),  echoing  his  affair  with  George 
Sand  Attractive  as  are  these  plays  to  read,  few 
have  been  successful  on  the  stage  He  wrote  some 
brilliant  noueelles,  but  from  1840  he  passed  into  in- 
creasing eclipse  His  correspondence  with  George 
Sand  appeared  in  1904  His  work  was  translated 
in  The  Complete  Writings  of  Alfred  de  Musset  (10 
vols  ,  1905,  rev  ed  ,  1907)  See  biographies  by  his 
brother,  Paul  de  Musset  (Eng  tr  ,  1877),  and  H  D 
Sedgwick  (1931) 

Mussolini,  Bemto  (mdo'sulS'nS.  Ital  banfi'tC  moos- 
sol?'nc),  1883-1045,  Italian  dictator,  founder  of 
Fascism  His  father,  an  ardent  Socialist,  was  a 
blacksmith ,  his  mother  was  a  schoolteacher  After 
teaching  for  a  short  period,  Mussolini  went  to 
Switzerland  (1902)  as  a  stonemason  He  later 
edited  a  Socialist  newspaper  and  was  expelled  from 
Switrerland  because  of  his  revolutionary  agitation 
In  1909  he  became  editor  of  a  Socialist  paper  in 
Trent  (then  in  Austria),  but  was  soon  expelled  as 
an  irredentist  and  revolutionist  Back  m  Italy,  ho 
continued  his  journalistic  career,  becoming  the 
editor  of  the  Socialist  daily  Avanti,  in  Milan  How- 
ever, soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World 
War  he  joined  the  pro-Allied  interventionists, 
broke  with  the  Socialist  party,  and  founded  his  own 
daily,  the  PopoLo  d"  Italia  He  served  in  the  armv 
(1915-17)  and  was  severely  wounded  In  the 
troubled  post-war  period  (see  ITALY),  Mussolini 
organized  his  followers,  mostly  war  veterans,  in  the 
Fasci  di  comhaUimfnto,  which  stood  for  aggressive 
nationalism  and  violently  opposed  the  Commu- 
nists and  Socialists,  these  were  the  nucleus  of  the 
Fascist  party  (see  FASCISM)  and  adopted  as  their 
uniform  the  black  shirts  of  the  followers  of  D'AN- 
NUNZIO  Unemployment,  strikes,  and  social  unrest 
won  adherents  to  Mussolini's  program  of  restoring 
order,  in  May,  1921,  he  was  elected  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  in  November  the  Fascist  party  was  of- 
ficially organized  On  Oct  28,  1922  Mussolini 
took  advantage  of  the  increasing  disorder  and  sent 
the  Fascists,  who  were  organized  on  a  military  pat- 
tern to  execute  their  march  on  Rome  King  VICTOR 
EMMANUEL  III  permitted  the  Fascists  to  enter  the 
city  and  called  on  Mussolini,  who  had  remained  in 
Milan,  to  form  a  cabinet  By  gradual  measures  the 
new  premier  tiansfoimed  the  government  into  a 
dictatoiship  In  1924  the  murder  of  the  Socialist 
deputy  MATTEOTTI  threatened  to  upset  the  govern- 
ment, but  Mussolini  weathered  the  storm  and 
emerged  more  powerful  than  before  Opposition 
was  ground  down  ruthlessly  by  an  efficient  secret 
police  and  the  Fascist  militia  Tne  press  was  regi- 
mented Parhamentaiv  government  was  sus- 
pended in  1923,  and  the  state  economy  was  reoi- 
gamzed  along  the  lines  of  the  Fascist  corporative 
state  The  long-standing  conflict  between  Church 
and  state  was  composed  in  the  LATERAN  TREATY 
(1929)  Mussolini  was  called  Duce  (loader]  by  his 
followers,  his  official  title  was  "head  of  the  govern- 
ment," and  he  held,  besides  the  premieismp,  as 
many  portfolios  as  he  saw  fit  His  ambition  to  re- 
store the  glory  of  the  Augustan  empire  found  ex- 
pression in  grandiloquent  slogans  and  speeches,  in 
the  substitution  of  the  "Roman  salute"  for  the 
handshake,  in  the  erection  of  monumental  build- 
ings of  dubious  taste — as  well  as  in  accomplish- 
ments of  permanent  value,  such  as  the  draining  of 
the  PONHNE  MARSHES  and  the  building  of  super- 
highways Howevei,  the  ancient  greatness  he 
sought  to  resunoct  was  laigely  a  hollow  showpiece 
The  encouragement  he  gave  to  the  already  high 
Italian  birth  rate,  his  imperialistic  designs,  and  the 
warlike  atmosphere  m  which  Italian  youtn  was 
reared  created  an  explosive  situation  which  Mus- 
solini could  not  master  Mussolini,  whose  caieer 
and  philosophy  had  influenced  those  of  Adolf 
HITLER,  was  at  first  cool  to  the  German  dictator, 
whose  designs  on  Austria  he  firmly  opposed  How- 
ever, when  Mussolini  became  diplomatically  iso- 
lated as  a  result  of  his  attack  (1935)  on  ETHIOPIA,  a 
rappiochement  with  Germany  became  inevitable 
In  1936  both  Hitler  and  Mussolini  intervened  in 
the  Spanish  civil  war  by  aiding  Francisco  FRANCO, 
the  Rome-Berlin  Axis  was  bom  and  was  strength- 
ened by  a  formal  alliance  (1939),  which  Mussolini's 
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aon-m-law  and  foreign  minister,  Galeaiso  CIANO, 
help«d  to  create  Early  in  1938  Mussolini  allowed 
Hitler  to  annex  Austria,  and  later  in  the  year  his 
mediation  brought  about  the  MUNICH  PACT;  in 
April,  1939,  he  ordered  the  occupation  of  Albania 
By  now  Mussolini  had  definitely  been  reduced  to 
the  role  of  a  satellite  to  Hitler,  the  course  he  had 
chosen  ultimately  led  him  to  complete  subservi- 
ence. On  German  pressure,  Mussolini  inaugurated 
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were  seldom  seen  without  their  horses.  The  mus- 
tang had  revolutionised  the  lives  of  these  Indiana 
It  is  a  small,  swift,  hardy  horse,  uniquely  adapted 
to  Great  Flams  conditions  Cowboys,  cavalrymen, 
and  others  learned  to  prefer  it  to  other  horses  for 
use  on  the  plains  An  untamed  mustang  is  called  a 
brouoo  (brftng'kd)  (Span  ,  -wild]  Some  broncos  re- 
fuse to  be  tamed.  The  Cavuse  (kudos')  Indians  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  became  famous  breeders 


an  anti-Semitic  policy  in  Italy — a  policy  which  of  mustangs,  and  the  name  cay  use  was  given  to  a 

found  no  popular  response     The  Ethiopian  and  mustang  of  this  somewhat  domesticated  strain. 

Spanish  wars  had  dimuiwhed  the  Duoe'a  popular-  Sometimes  the  names  mustang,  bronco,  cayuse, 

ity,  and  he  did  not  at  first  enter  the  Second  World  and  Indian  pony  are  used  without  discrimination 

War.    In  June,  1940,  he  entered  the  war  as  France  See  Clark  Wwsler, Man  and  Culture  (1923),  W.  P. 

was  falling    The  failure  of  Italian  arms  in  Greece  Webb,  The  Great  Plaint  (1931). 

and  Africa  and  th«  imminent  invasion  bv  the  Allies  Muttapha.   For  persons  thus  named,  see  MUSTAFA. 

of  the  Italian  mainland  at  last  caused  a  rebellion  mustard,  name  for  several  plants  of  the  cabbage 

genus,  known  from  remote  times.    Most  important 


within  the  Fascist  party  On  July  25,  1943,  the 
Fascist  Grand  Council  refused  to  support  his  pol- 
icy— dictated  bv  Hitler  during  a  previous  meeting 
at  Verona — and  the  king  dismissed  him  and  had 
him  placed  under  arrest  He  was  freed  two  months 
later  by  a  daring  Gorman  rescue  party  and  became 
head  of  the  Fascist  puppet  government  set  over  N 
Italy  by  Hitler  On  the  German  collapse  (April, 
1945)  he  attempted  to  flee  to  Switzerland  but  was 
captured  near  Como,  subjected  to  a  summary 
court-martial,  and  shot  with  his  mistress,  Clara 
Petacci  Their  bodies,  brought  to  Milan,  were 
hanged  in  a  public  square  aud  buned  in  an  un- 
marked grave  Mussolini  wrote  copiously  Many 
of  his  political  speeches  and  pamphlets  have  been 
translated  into  English  His  literary  productions 
include  The  Cardinal's  Mistress  (Eng  tr ,  1928), 
John  Huts  (Eng  tr ,  1929) ,  and  the  drama  Napoleon 
the  Hundred  Days  (in  collaboration  with  Giovacchino 
Hforsano;  Eng  tr.,  1932)  My  Autobiography  (latest 
Eng.  ed  ,  1939)  is  supplemented  by  The  Fall  of 
Mwaolim;  H\s  Own  Story  (ed  by  Max  Ascoh,  Eng 
tr.,  1948)  See  V.  E  de  Fiori,  Mussolini  (1928), 
Alexander  Robertson,  Mussolini  and  the  New  Italy 

E);  C  H.  Sherrill,  Bismarck  and  Mussolini 
),  Gilbert  Seldes.  Sawdust  Caesar  H935), 
ens  Megaro,  Mussolini  in  the  Making  (1938) , 
Giorgio  Pini,  Official  Life  ofBenito  Mussolini  (1939) 

Mussorgsky,  Modest  Petrovich.  see  MOUSBOROSKY 

Mussulman:  see  MOSLEM. 

Mustafa  I  (mustii'fu,  mdo'stafa"),  1591-1639', 
Ottoman  sultan  (1617-18,  1022-23),  brother  and 
successor  of  Ahmed  I  Set  aside  for  UK  orapetence, 
he  was  succeeded  in  1618  by  his  nephew  Daman  II, 
who  died  in  1022  Mustafa  returned  to  the  throne 
only  to  be  displaced  by  another  nephew,  Murad  IV 

Mustafa  II,  1664-1703,  Ottoman  sultan  (1695- 
1703),  nephew  and  successor  of  Ahmed  II  His 
grand  visier,  Hussein  KUPBIM,  exert  ised  the  actual 
rule  The  Turkish  defeat  (1697)  at  Zenta  bv  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy  forced  Turkey  to  consent  (1699) 
to  the  Treaty  of  KAKLOWITZ  Mustafa  II  wan  suo- 
<eeded  by  his  brother,  Ahmed  III 

Mustafa  III,  1717-74,  Ottoman  sultan  (1757-74). 
son  of  Ahmed  III  He  succeeded  his  cousin  Osman 
III  The  chief  event  of  his  reign  was  the  war  of 
1768-74  with  Russia  (see  Rusao-TuRKiim  WARS), 
which  ended  disastrously  for  Turkey  in  the  Treaty 
of  KUCHUK-KAINABJI  His  brother  Abdu-1-Hamul 
I  succeeded  him. 

Mustafa  IV,  1778-1808,  Ottoman  sultan  (1807-8), 
son  of  Abdu-1-Hamid  I.  He  was  raised  to  the  throne 


commercially  are  the  black  mustard  (Brageica 

mgra),  white  mustard  (Brasnca  alba),  and  Indian  

mustard  (Brassiea  juncea)     These  are  yellow-  mutation,  in  langui 

flowered  annuals  naturalised  in  the  United  States;  Muth-labben 


tdons  prove  useful  in  the  new  environment.  H.  J. 
MuUer  pioneered  in  the  use  of  X  rays  in  producing 
mutations  and  developed  a  method  of  recognising 
lethal  mutations  with  no  visible  effects  (produced 
in  DrosophUa  by  X-ray  radiation)  which  aided 
genetic  studies.  The  occurrence  of  a  type  of  so- 
matic mutation  known  as  a  bud  mutation  has 
sometimes  been  important  to  agriculture;  e.g.,  the 
nectarine  developed  as  a  bud  mutation  of  tho 
peach,  and  the  navel  (or  seedless)  orange  as  a  bud 
mutation  of  the  seed  orange  These  are  propa- 
gated by  inserting  buds  from  the  mutated  branch 
into  stock  trees  In  humans  certain  abnormal 
characters  believed  to  arise  as  mutations  are  trans- 
mitted, e  g  ,  hemophilia  (transmitted  aa  a  sex- 
hnked  recessive  trait)  Mutation  is  believed  to  be 
a  chief  agent  in  evolution,  since  by  such  changes 
new  species  are  believed  to  evolve  and  by  inability 
to  mutate  in  a  changing  environment  some  species 
become  extinct. 

.  see  UMLAUT 

l&'ben),  obscure  word  in  the 


the  black  mustard  us  often  a  weed,  infesting  grain-      title  of  Pa  9. 

fields,  as  is  also  the  charlock  or  wild  mustard  (Bro«-   mutiny  (mu'ttine),  concerted  disobedient  or  sedi- 


aica  arvenns)  The  black  and  the  white  mustard 
resemble  each  other  and  aie  used  more  or  less 
similarly.  They  are  cultivated  for  the  seeds,  which 
are  ground  and  used  as  a  condiment,  usually  mixed 
to  a  paste  with  vinegar  or  oil,  sometimes  with  spices 
or  with  an  admixture  of  starch  to  reduce  the  pun- 
gency (The  pungency  of  mustard  does  not  develop 
until  it  is  moistened.)  These  mustards  are  also 
grown  as  salad  plants  and  for  greens  The  white 
mustard  is  used  in  some  localities  as  a  forage  crop 
for  sheep  and  as  a  green  manure  Black  mustard 
haw  (several  important  medical  uses  It  is  a  valuable 
oounterirntant  (cither  as  a  liniment  or  as  a  plaster), 
a  stomach  stimulant,  and  an  emetic  Its  seeds  arc 
more  pungent  than  the  white  and  yield  a  yellowish, 
biting  oil,  mustard  oil,  also  useful  in  medicine  The 
New  Testament  imagery  of  the  mustard  seed  aa  a 
symbol  of  creative  faith  is  sometimes  identified 
with  the  black  mustard,  which  in  Palestine  grows 
to  a  height  of  10  or  12  ft ,  with  branches  frequented 
by  birds  (Mat  13  31,  32,  Luke  13  19) 
mustard  gas,  substance  uaed  as  a  POIHON  QAB  in  tho 
First  World  War,  so  named  because  of  its  "mus- 
tard" odor  when  impure  and  its  bliHtering  proper- 
ties It  is  called  also  ypente,  because  of  its  first  use 


tious  action  by  persons  in  military  or  naval  service 
or  by  sailors  on  commercial  vessels.  Mutiny  may 
vary  from  si  mole  combined  refusal  to  obey  orders 
to  active  revolt  or  going  over  to  the  enemy  In 
the  armed  forces  it  is  one  of  the  gravest  crimes 
against  military  law  Mutiny  may  be  committed 
on  a  private  vessel  whether  it  is  at  sea  or  in  port, 
hence,  seamen  bound  b>  a  ship's  articles  have  no 
right  to  strike  Two  extensive  naval  mutinies  oc- 
curred in  Great  Britain  in  1797.  The  mutiny  at 
HPITHEAD  ended  without  violence  or  convictions 
In  the  mutiny  at  Nore  and  Sheerness,  however,  the 
mutineers  bombarded  loyal  ships  and  the  ring- 
leader, Richard  Parker,  was  hanged.  Many  of  the 
abuses  in  the  navy — bad  food,  brutal  discipline, 
withholding  pay — were  remedied  as  a  consequence 
of  this  disaffection  Other  well-known  mutinies 
were  that  aboard  the  BOUNTY  and  the  SB.POY  Rh.- 
BELLION  in  India.  Mutinies  may  occur  with  some 
frequency  in  the  armed  forces  of  nations  on  the 
point  of  Buffeting  defeat,  thus,  in  1918  the  German 
navy  mutinied  at  Kiel  and  the  Austrian  navy  at 
Cattaro  (now  Kotor).  A  mutiny  may  bo  the  signal 
for  a  revolution,  as  the  Russian  mutinies  in  1905 
and  1917  at  KRONSTADT.  See  Conrad  Gill,  Th< 
Naval  Mutinies  of  1797  (1913),  G  E.  Manwarmg 


by  the  Germans  at  ipres,  and  yellow  cross,  be-         -    -,  -  - 

cause  of  the  yellow  crosses  placed  on  the  shells  and  and  Bonamy  Dobrce,  The  Floating  Republic  (1938) , 

containers  in  which  it  was  confined    Chemically,  Robert  L  Hadfield,  Mutiny  at  Sea  (1938). 

mustard  gas  is  a  light,  colorless,  oily  liquid  com-  Mutis,  Jos*  Celestino  (h6sa'  thAleste'no  moo'tes), 


pound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and  sulphur 
which  readily  vaporizes  For  this  property  and  its 
toxic  effect  it  became  important  as  a  gas  in  warfare 
The  liquid,  sprayed  from  a  bursting  shell,  forms  an 
invisible  vapor  which  attacks  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  respiratory  tract  and  destroys  lung 
tissue  when  inhaled  in  minute  quantities,  blisters 
the  skin,  and  produces  severe  conjunctivitis  It  can 
be  prepared  by  the  action  of  ethylene  (a  carbon- 
hydrogen  compound)  upon  sulphur  monochionde 
(sulphur  and  chlorine) 

Mutanlaang  (m6"6'tan'kyang').  Mandarin  Mu-tan- 
chiang,  city  (pop.  179,217),  capital  of  Sungkiaug 
prov  ,  China  It  is  a  railroad  junction  in  a  rich 
timber  region,  and  manufactures  wood  pulp  and 
paper 


1732-1808,  Spanish  naturalist  and  plant  explorer 
He  was  one  of  Linnaeus'  first  disciples  in  Spain 
He  wont  to  South  America  and  settled  c  1760  in 
Bogota  He  collected  plants,  especially  in  the  An- 
des, and  introduced  several  into  general  use.  HIM 
study  of  quinine,  on  which  he  wrote  £1  arcano  de  la 
Quina  (1793),  facilitated  the  colonisation  of  malaria 
ridden  regions  Most  of  his  monumentally  planned 
work,  Flora  de  Bogotd  6  de  Nueva  Granada,  was  left 
in  manuscript,  only  the  first  volumes  being  pub- 
lished Some  of  his  voluminous  correspondence 
with  Linnaeus  has  been  published  in  A  Selection  of 
the  Correspondence  of  Linnaeus  (1821)  Mutis  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  Bogota 
Observatory  and  gathered  about  him  a  group  of 
scholars  who  made  the  university  a  renowned  cen- 
ter of  research 


by  the  reactionary  Janizaries  who  had  deposed  his    mutation  (muta'shun),  m  biology,  a  change  in  a  ter  of  research    See  biography  by  A.  F.  Greddla 

reforming  uncle,  Selim  III    When  a  Turkish  army     OENB  resulting  in  the  appearance  in  the  offspring  (1911,  in  Spanish) 

istafa      (of  a  plant  or  an  animal)  of  a  character  which  is  MuUuhito  (moo'tsSohe'to),  1852-1912,  emperor  of 

not  present  m  the  parents  but  which  is  potentially  Japan  (1807-1912)      His  reign  name  was  Meqi 


During  Mustafa's  brief  rei$n  the  Russo-      mutation  is  more  broadly 

War  of  1806-12  continued  without  any  de-     tion  to  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  gene  it- 


marched  on  the  capital  to  restore  Selim,  Mustal- 
had  him  murdered,  but  the  rebels  killed  Mustafa  in 
turn  and  placed  his  brother,  Mahmud  II,  on  the 
throne  D 

Turkiah  War  of  1806-12  continued  without  any  de- 
cisive action. 

Mustafa  or  Kara  Mustafa  (kara'  mou'stafa", 
miisfca'fu)  [Turkish  Aram- black],  d.  1683,  Turkish 
grand  viner  under  Sultan  Mohammed  IV  He  suc- 
ceeded his  brother-in-law,  Ahmed  KUPRILI  Am- 
bitious and  belligerent,  he  allied  himself  with  the 
Hungarian  rebels  under  THOKOLY  against  Emperor 
Leopold  I  and  led  the  siege  of  VIENNA  m  1683  His 
military  incompetence  facilitated  the  relief  of 
Vienna  by  King  John  III  of  Poland,  and  the  be- 
sieging army,  including  Mustafa,  fled  in  a  panic 
Mustafa  suffered  several  route  during  his  retreat 
through  Hungary  and,  having  reached  Belgrade, 
was  ordered  by  the  sultan  to  commit  suicide 

Mustafa  Kemal:  see  ATA  TURK,  KEMAL. 

mustang  (mu/st&ng)  [Span.],  small  semiwild  horse 
of  the  W  United  States,  Texas,  and  Mexu  o  The 
HORHB  was  unknown  to  the  American  Indians  when 
the  Spanish  explorers  and  conquerors  came  bringing 
their  mounts,  these  Spanish  horses  were  of  the 
Arabian  type  From  time  to  time  horses  escaped 
from  the  Spaniards.  The  region  was  suited  to  them, 
and  they  became  the  foundation  stock  of  herds  of 
wild  horses  called  mustangtt  The  Indians  of  Mex- 
ico and  Texas  learned  to  capture  and  use  mus- 
tangs, and  soon  a  "horse  culture"  spread  to  all  the 
Indians  of  the  Great  Plains  The  hunting  of  the 
buffalo  and  other  game  at  once  became  far  more 
successful.  With  a  food  supply  for  the  first  time 
assured,  the  Plains  Indians  grew  more  numerous 
and  powerful  Mounted,  they  could  travel  farther 
and  could  carry  more  equipment  with  them.  They 


trans 


smiasible  to  its  offspring    Sometimes  the  word     He  ascended  the  throne  when  he  was  but  14,  and 
\tion  is  more  broadly  used  to  include  (in  addi-     the  next  jear  the  forces  of  discontent  in  Japan 

The  shogun  fell,  and  the  power  that 


self)  variations  resulting  from  recombinations  of 
genes  and  from  chromosome  aberrations  (e  g  , 
t  hange  in  the  num  ber  of  chromosomes  and  loss  or 
rearrangement  of  a  part  of  a  chromosome)  A 
mutation  may  take  place  m  either  somatic  (body) 
tissue  or  germinal  (sex-cell)  tissue.  If  it  occurs  in 
somatic  tuwue  of  an  animal  it  is  lost,  if  it  appears 
in  somatic  plant  tissue  it  tan  bo  transmitted  by 
vegetative  (or  asexual)  propagation  of  plants,  e  g  , 
b>  grafting  Hugo  de  Vries  presented,  in  1901,  his 
belief  that  new  characters  may  appear  suddenly 
and  that  these  characters  are  inheritable,  he  had 
observed  a  number  of  mutants  or  sports  among 
evening  primrose  plants  De  Vries  proposed  muta- 
tion as  a  factor  more  influential  in  evolution  than 
the  slight,  gradual  changes  emphasized  by  Dar- 
win In  recent  years  numerous  studies  have  been 
made  of  gene  mutations  The  fruit  or  vinegar  fly, 
DroMphila,  has  proved  especially  useful  in  these 
investigations  Among  those  who  have  contributed 


triumphed  , 

had  been  held  by  the  shogunate  was  returned  to 
the  emperor.  This  was  the  MKIJI  restoration,  the 
chief  event  in  the  modern  history  of  Japan,  for  it 
meant  the  downfall  of  Japanese  feudalism  and  the 
forging  of  a  new  and  modern  state.  The  court  was 
transferred  from  Kyoto  to  Tokyo.  The  four  great 
clans  surrendered  their  fiefs,  and  the  land  was  na- 
tionalized The  possibility  that  the  change  would 
be  to  a  new  type  of  feudalism  was  definitely  ended 
when  the  rebellion  of  the  great  Satsuma  clan  was 
crushed  in  1877  A  new  constitution  was  drafted 
on  the  basis  of  European  constitutions  and  was 
formally  adopted  in  1889.  Such  statesmen  as  I  TO 
and  YAMAOATA  prepared  the  way  for  the  industrial 
growth  of  Japan  The  military  tradition  was  re- 
vivified, and  Japanese  military  greatness  was 
farm!}  established  by  the  First  CHI  NO- JAPANESE 
WAR  and  the  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR.  Japan 
emerged  as  a  world  power  See  G.  B  Sansom,  The 
Western  World  and  Japan  (1960) 


to  the  understanding  of  mutations  are  H.  J  Muller,    mutton,  the  flesh  of  sheep  prepared  as  food.    It  is 
T.  H.  Morgan,  Miltslav  Demerec,  A  E.  Emerson,     deep  red  with  firm,  white  fat    In  Eastern  and  pas- 
Theodosius  Dobzhansky,  and  L  J  Stadtler   Much     toral  countries  it  is  a  staple  meat,  but  m  the  West 
remains  to  be  learned  about  mutations,  and  there-     mutton  and  lamb  comprise  only  about  6  percent  of 
fore  present  knowledge  may  require  revision.  The     the  total  meat.   In  the  United  States  the  flesh  of 
cause  of  mutation  is  not  known,  but  studies  mdi-     lambs  six  weeks  to  three  months  old  is  preferred 
cate  that  mutations  occur  more  frequently  in  off-     *""  ....  .  .    .   . 

spring  of  parents  treated  with  X  rays,  radium, 
ultraviolet  radiation,  heat  rays,  and  certain  chemi- 
cals Most  mutations  tend  to  be  harmful  to  the 
organism  in  its  existing  environment;  sometimes, 
however,  if  the  environment  changes,  the  muta- 


The  cuts  are  leg,  loin  (chops  and  roasts),  rack  (rib 
chops  and  French  chops),  chuck,  breast,  and  flank 
The  kidneys,  heart,  and  sweetbreads  are  especially 
delicate. 

Muttrs,  (ratt'tru)  or  Mathura  (mi'thcJora,  mft'tru), 
town  (pop.  80,532),  W  central  United  Prove.,  In- 


Cr MS  r«f SMS***  are  iaAicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  ksjr  to 


dia,  on  the  Jumna  river.  The  region,  which  may 
have  been  inhabited  since  the  7th  cent  8  C.,  is  rich 
m  archaeological  remains.  The  Moslem  rulers 
(16th-18th  cent,)  destroyed  all  Hindu  structures 
in  the  city  and  built  several  mosques.  The  reputed 
birthplace  of  Krishna,  Muttra  is  visited  by  many 
Hindu  pilgrims. 

Muybridge,  Btdweard  ffld'wurd  inl'brlj),  1830- 
1904,  English  photographer  and  student  of  animal 
locomotion.  His  name  originally  was  Edward 
James  Muggeridge.  In  1872  he  made  some  experi- 
ments in  photographing  moving  objects  for  the 
U.  S.  government  Afterwards  he  was  engaged  by 
Leland  Stanford  to  record,  with  a  succession  of 
cameras,  the  movement*  of  a  horse.  He  invented 
(1881)  the  zoopraxincoi*,  which  projected  ani- 
mated pictures  on  a  screen,  a  forerunner  of  the 
moving  picture  He  wrote  The  Hone  in  Motion 
(1878)  and  Animal  Locomotion  (1887,  reprinted  as 
Animals  in  Motion,  1899) 

Muzaffar-ed-Dln  (moozft'far-Sd-dfin'),  1853-1907, 
shah  of  Persia  (1896-1007),  son  of  NABR-ED-DIN 
Shah.  He  borrowed  money  from  Russia  and  failed 
to  oppose  the  encroachments  of  Russia  and  Eng- 
land  on  Persian  sovereignty  Much  disaffection 
arose  among  the  people  After  a  revolutionary  out- 
burst, he  proclaimed  (1906)  the  long-expected  lib- 
eral constitution  providing  for  a  parliament.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Mohammed  Ah 
Muzitno,  GiroUmo  (jer6'liim5  mootsy a'n6) ,  c  1528- 
1592,  Italian  painter,  also  known  as  Girolamo  Bres- 
«a«o  His  great  painting  The  Resurrection  of  La- 
zarus gained  him  the  friendship  of  Michelangelo 
Muziano  was  noted  for  his  landscapes  and  painted 
many  historical  compositions  for  the  churches  and 
palaces  of  Rome,  but  he  is  bent  known  as  the 
founder  of  St  Luke's  Academy  in  Rome  and  for  his 
notable  contributions  to  the  development  of  mo- 
saics He  was  superintendent  of  the  -works  of  the 
Vatican  under  Gregory  XIII 
MVD.  see  SECRET  FOLICK 

Mwanza  (mwitn'za),  town  (pop.  r  4,000),  NW  Tan- 
KUI^V  ika,  on  Lake  vie  torw  It  IH  the  terminus  of  a 
i  ail  road  from  Tabora  There  is  gold-mining 
Mycale  (ml'kule").  mountain,  W  Asia  Minor,  oppo- 
site Samoa  island.  In  the  tomple  of  Poseidon  here 
\\i\s  the  center  of  the  Ionian  League  On  the  bea<  h 
the  Greeks  destroyed  the  Persian  fleet  (479  B  C  ) 
This  ended  the  Persian  Wars  for  European  Greece 
and  began  the  rapid  liberation  of  the  Greeks  of 
\sia  Minor  Mycale  is  now  called  Mt  Hamsun 
It  is  also  called  Mt  L\  dia 

Mycenae  (mfoS'nS),  ancient  ntv  of  Greece,  in  Ar- 
golis  In  historic  times  it  had  little  importance  and 
v\aa  usually  dependent  OH  Argos  Its  significance 
is  in  its  remote  past  as  a  center  of  Mycenaean  civi- 
lization 

Mycenaean  civilization  (inlsf-n^'un),  iy  pe  of  ancient 
\hotAN  CIVILIZATION  known  from  the  excavations 
at  Mvcenae  These  were  fiist  undertaken  by  Hoin- 
ruh  Schhemann  and  others  after  1876,  and  they 
helped  to  rewrite  the  earh  history  of  Greece  The 
lu<  ale  was  inhabited  as  eurK  as  3000  B  C  ,  and  its 
first  periods  paralleled  in  chronology  and  culture 
the  contemporary  Muioan  civilization  The  in- 
habitants then  were  not  Greeks,  but  when  the 
period  of  the  city's  greatness  began  c  1600  B  C  , 
the  people  were  Achaeans,  an  early  and  distinct 
offshoot  of  the  Greek  fainiK  Mycenae  was  a  ro>  al 
fortress-palace,  the  citadel,  the  palace,  and  the 
tombs  (called  beehive  tombs  from  the  shape)  have 
l>een  uncovered  In  the  walla  is  the  often-pictured 
Lion  Gate  Everything  about  these  buildings  is 
mussivo,  thus  the  lintel  over  the  door  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  Atreus  (most  famous  of  the  tombs)  weighs 
more  than  130  tons  Since  the  finds  at  Mycenae 
similar  discoveries  have  been  made  at  Tir>ns, 
P\  los,  Orchomenus,  Thebes,  and  Athens  and  other 
plates  in  Greece  Trinkets,  weapons,  and  pottery 
like  that  found  at  Achaean  Mycenae  are  found  at 
man>  spots  ui  the  E  Mediterranean  world  Though 
the  Mycenaean  Greeks  had  close  relations  with 
('rote  (then  in  the  Late  Minoan  period)  and  drew 
their  artistic  inspiration  from  there,  Mycenaean 
culture  has  properties  of  its  own  Thus  the  pal- 
aces were  built  about  great  halls  (a  type  found 
mu(  h  earlier  in  the  second  city  of  Tro>),  instead  of 
around  a  patio,  the  Minoan  style.  Mycenaean 
men  were  bearded  and  wore  armor  in  battle,  unlike 
the  Cretans,  who  kept  their  hair  trimmed  and  used 
onl>  shields  for  protec  tion  Most  significant  of  all, 
the  Mycenaean  Greeks  were  illiterate,  though 
there  are  many  example1)  of  Cretan  writing  in  the 
earlier  Mycenaean  remains  After  c.1300  B.C.  a 
new  invasion  of  Greeks  from  the  north  began,  and 
the  Mycenaean  civilization  went  into  an  accelerat- 
ing decline,  it  was  dead  by  900  B  C.  The  invaders 
assimilated  much,  but  the  new  Greek  civilization 
was  to  arise  from  a  new  base.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  a  continuity  in  Greek  tradition,  seen  in  legend 
(e.g ,  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  c.1200  B  C ,  as 
recalled  in  the  story  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes) 
and  in  Homer  Whether  or  not  the  Iliad  recounts 
an  actual  expedition  of  Achaeans  against  Troy — 
the  Troy  of  Mycenaean  times  was  destroyed  by 
fir*  c.1200  B.C.— the  evaluation  of  Homer  has  un- 
dergone a  radical  change  since  the  discoveries  of 
Mycenaean  Greece.  Now  he  is  considered  to  give 


1*46 

admirable  gHmpses  of  the  culture  of  the  ruling  class 
of  Greeks  (Achaean*)  of  the  12th  cent  B  C  ,  a 
style  of  life  materially  much  cruder  than  that  of 
the  Mycenaean  hevday  800  years  before  The 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  then  important,  unique 
sources  of  information  on  a  phase  of  Mycenaean 
civilization.  See  C  Tsauntas  and  J  S.  Manatt, 
The  Mycenean  Age  (1897):  Thomas  D  Seymour, 
Life  in  the  Homeric  Age  <I007);  Gustave  Gtotz, 
Aegean  Civilization  (1925);  A  R  Burn,  Mwaant, 
Philistines,  and  Greeks  (1980) ,  Sir  William  Ridge- 
way,  The  Early  Age  of  Greece  (1«30-31). 

Mycerinus:  see  MENTKURB 

My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee:  see  AMERICA,  hymn 

Myddleton  or  Middleton,  Sir  Hugh  (both  ml'dul- 
tun),  1660'-!  631,  British  contractor  and  engineer 
He  was  a  successful  London  goldsmith,  merchant, 
and  clothmaker  In  1603  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment, where  he  served  until  1628  He  contracted 
to  supplement  the  London  water  supply  and  in 
1609  began  work  on  the  New  River  project,  a  canal 
to  bring  water  from  springs  near  Ware  to  London, 
a  distance  of  some  38  mi  With  the  financial  aid 
of  James  I,  the  work  was  completed  in  1613  In 
1620  ho  began  to  reclaim  flooded  lands  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  a  project  that  was  revived  and  completed 
in  1882. 

Myers,  Frederic  William  Henry  (ml'urz),  1843- 
1901,  English  essayist  and  poet  For  a  short  time 
he  waa  a  classical  lecturer  at  Cambridge  His  pub- 
lications include  the  poems  8t  Paul  (1867)  and 
Essays,  Classical  and  Modern  (1883)  He  IH  well 
known  for  his  investigations  of  psychic  phenomena 
m  connection  with  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search, which  he  helped  found  m  1882,  and  for  his 
Human  Personality  and  Its  Survival  of  Bodily 
Death  (1903) 

Myers,  Gustavus,  1872-1942,  American  historian, 
b  Trenton,  N  ,1  Myers  worked  on  a  number  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  m  New  York  city, 
joined  the  Populist  partj  and  the  Soc  ml  Reform 
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return  to  Sweden,  he  sened  as  secretary  of  com- 
merce (1945-47)  and  was  appointed  (1947)  to 
the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe.  He  also  wrote  The  Cost  of  Isirtng  tn 
Sweden,  1830-1930  (1929),  Monetary  K^iHibrvum 
(1939),  and  several  books  on  economic  theory  which 
were  published  in  Sweden 

Myrmidons  (mur'mTdunz,  -donz*),  ancient  Greek 
tribe  of  Thessaly  who  colonized  the  island  of  Ae- 
gina  Homer  immortalized  them  as  the  warriors  of 
Achilles  They  were  said  to  be  descendants  of  ants 
[Or  myrmex—a,nt],  metamorphosed  into  men  bv 
fceus  to  serve  Aeacus 

myrobalan  (mlrS'bultin,  rot-)  or  cherry  plum,  slen- 
der, sometimes  thorny  plum  (Prunus  eeranfera) 
with  leaven  and  fruit  smaller  than  those  of  the  com- 
mon species  P  domestica,  for  which  it  is  often  used 
as  an  underntock  There  are  varieties  of  orna- 
mental value  which  ha\e  doubled  flowers  and  vari- 
ously colored  foliage  Myrobalan  is  also  the  com- 
mon name  for  the  embhc  and  the  tropical  or  Indian 
almond,  two  trees  native  to  Asia 

Myron  (ml'run),  6th  cent  B  C  ,  Greek nculptor.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Ageladas,  but 
he  worked  largely  in  Athens  A  worker  m  bronze, 
he  was  noted  for  his  animals  (of  which  no  examples 
have  survived)  and  for  his  athletes  in  action  His 
works  are  known  through  descriptions  by  ancient 
writer*  and  two  of  them  by  copies,  the  DISCOBOLUS 
and  Athena  and  Marsyas,  of  which  there  is  a  copy 
in  Rome 

myrrh  (mar),  small  thorn v  tree  (Commipkora 
myrrha  or  Balsamodi  ndron  myrrha) ,  native  to  Ethi- 
opia, Somahland,  and  Arabia  The  name  is  also 
used  for  the  pale  yellow  liquid  gum  resin  that  oozes 
from  the  stem  This  kind  of  myrrh,  known  also  as 
herabol  rm  rrh  and  bitter  mvrrh,  is  sometimes  used 
in  antiseptics,  stimulants,  tonics,  and  mouthwashc* 
It  is  distinguished  from  bisabol  myrrh  or  sweet 
mj  rrh,  obtained  from  another  species,  C  erythraea; 
sweet  myrrh  is  used  in  some  perfumes  On  sohdifv- 
mg,  m>  rrh  forms  small  spherical  or  irregular  lumps 


Club,  and  was  a  member  (1907-1 2)  of  the  Hoc  ialtat  ing,  m>  rrh  forms  small  spherical  or  irregular  lumps 
party  Such  lx>oks  as  The  History  of  Tammany  \  ar\  uig  from  brownish  y  ellow  to  reddish  >  ellow  to 
Hall  (1901,  re\  ed  ,  1917),  History  of  the  (treat  dark  red-brown,  it  has  an  aromatic  odor,  but  the 
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Ameruan  Fortunes  (3  vote  ,  1910,  rev  ed  ,  1936), 
and  History  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  (1912)  were  detailed,  realistic  exposes 
through  whie  h  he  made  his  reputation  in  the  muck- 
raking era  of  American  literature  His  other  works 
aie  History  of  Canadian  Wealth  (1914),  Ye  Olden 
Blue  Lawi  (1921),  The  History  of  American  Ideal- 
ism (1925),  America  Strikes  Bark  (1935),  The 
Ending  of  Hereditary  American  Fortunes  (1939), 
and  History  of  Bigotry  in  the  Vnittd  Slates  (1943) 

Myerg,  Jerome,  1867-1940,  American  painter,  b 
Petersburg,  Va  At  19  ho  went  to  New  York,  w here 
he  worked  as  a  scene  painter  and  studied  at  Cooper 
Union  and  the  Art  Students  League  On  his  return 
from  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1896,  he  began  painting  the 
Manhattan  street  scenes  for  which  ho  is  famous 
The  End  of  the  Street  (Art  Inst  ,  Chicago)  is  a  char- 
acteristic oil  Myers  is  represented  in  principal 
galleries  thioughout  the  country  See  his  auto- 
biography, Artist  in  Manhattan  (1940) 

Myerstown,  borough  (pop  2.692),  SE  Pa  ,  c  30  mi 
E  of  Harnsburg,  laid  out  1768,  UK  c  1910  Its 
manufactures  include  textiles,  cigars,  pretzels,  and 
foundry  products 

Myitkyma  (mylt 'china),  town  (pop  7,328),  N 
Burma,  on  the  Irrawaddy  river  It  is  on  the  Stil- 
well  Road  and  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  rail  line 
from  Maiidalay  In  the  Second  World  War  its  cap- 
ture (Aug  ,  1944)  by  Allied  troops  after  a  siege  of 
78  days  marked  an  important  stage  in  the  bbera- 
tion  of  Burma  from  the  Japanese 

Mykonos  (me>'k6n6s),  Aegean  island  (33  sq  mi  , 
pop  4,464),  off  8  Greece,  N  of  Naxos,  in  the  C>- 
clades  Largely  rock> ,  it  is  important  for  its  fisher- 
ies and  is  a  popular  tourist  resort 

Mylae  (ml'16),  ancient  port,  N  Sicily,  now  MILVZZO 
It  was  colonized  by  Messina  Here  in  260  B  C  the 
Romans  in  a  new-built  fleet  were  led  to  victory  over 
the  Carthaginians  by  the  consul  C  Duihus  in  the 
First  Punic  War,  it  was  Rome's  first  naval  effort 
M>  lao  was  the  scene  (36  B  C  )  of  a  naval  vie  tory  of 
Agrippa  over  Sextus  Pompoms,  the  pirate  ruler  of 
the  W  Mediterranean. 

myopia*  see  NKARSIOHTEDNEWS 

Myrt  (ml'ru),  ancient  city  and  seaport  of  Ljcia,  S 
Asia  Minor.  It  was  visited  by  Paul  (Acts  27  5) 
There  are  nuns  of  ancient  edifices  hewn  from  the 
rock  It  was  the  see  of  St  NICHOLAS. 

Myrdal,  Gunnar  (gu'nar  mer'dal),  1 898-,  Swedish 
economist,  sociologist,  and  public  official,  b 
Kopparberg  co  ,  Sweden,  grad  Univ.  of  Stockholm 
law  school,  1923  He  practiced  law  m  Sweden  and 
traveled  widely  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States  He  was  appointed  lecturer 
(1927)  and  professor  (1931)  in  the  Umv  of  Stock- 
holm and  also  taught  (1930-31)  political  economy 
m  Switzerland.  He  served  (1933-38)  as  adviser  to 
the  Swedish  government  on  economic  and  social 
policy  He  undertook  a  study  (1938-42)  for  the 
Carnegie  Corp.  of  America  and,  in  collaboration 
with  Rtohard  M.  E  Sterner  and  Rose  Arnold, 
wrote  The  American  Dilemma  (1944) — a  relatively 
objective  and  exhaustive  commentary  on  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Negro  minority  in  America  After  his 


herarx)!  rnyrrh  is  bitter  m  taste  Mvrrh  was  an- 
cicnth  used  m  embalming  and  for  incense  In  bib- 
lical literature  it  is  often  associated  with  frankin- 
cense; these  and  gold  comprised  the  three  gifts  of 
the  Magi  of  the  Gownels  (Mat  2  1 1 )  It  is  believed 
by  some  authorities  that  m  some  biblic  al  passage** 
the  name  mvrrh  has  been  used  for  a  fragrant  gum 
produced  by  several  species  of  rockrose  (Cistus 
ladamferus,  C  villosus,  C  cretirus,  and  C  salnfolia) 
The  rockrose  is  an  evergreen  plant  from  3  to  5  ft 
tall  with  a  large  flower  that  resembles  a  single  rose 
Probably  the  biblical  myrrh  was  often  a  mixture  of 
several  of  the  sulwtanc  es  called  myrrh  A  European 
herb,  sweet  c  icelv ,  is  sometimes  called  mvrrh 

myrtle,  plant  of  the  genus  Myrtus,  most  species  of 
which  are  shrubs  The  common  myrtle  (Myrtus 
communis)  is  native  to  the  Mediterranean  regions 
of  Europe  and  Asia  and  is  often  grown  elsewhere 
for  ornament  It  has  small,  shiny,  aromatic  leave* 
and  white  or  pinkish  flowers  followed  by  blue-black 
berries  Wreaths  of  myrtle  were  awarded  to  vic- 
tors in  the  ancient  Olympic  games  In  America 
several  plants  of  the  sweet  gale  family  are  known 
as  myrtles,  e  g  ,  the  wax  myrtle  (Mynca  cenfera) 
and  Dutch  myrtle  (A/  gale)  The  sand  myrtle 
(Lfiophyltum)  is  a  low  evergreen  shrub  of  the  heath 
family  found  on  pme  barrens  and  mountains  from 
New  Jersey  to  Florida  Th«  blue-flowered  wcw- 
WINKUS  and  the  yellow-flowered  moneywort  (Lysi- 
machia  nummulana)  are  incorrectly  called  myrtles. 

Myrtle  Beach,  town  (pop  1,597),  E  S  C  ,  on  the 
coast  SE  of  Conway  ,  me  1938  It  is  a  large  and 
popular  beach  resort  A  stato  park  is  here 

Myrtle  Point,  town  (pop  1,296),  SW  Oregon,  on  the 
Coquille  and  S  of  Coos  Bay  ,  near  the  coast,  settled 
1858,  me  1903  It  is  a  trade  center  for  a  farm,  lum- 
ber, and  dairy  region 

Mysia  (ml'shfu),  ancient  region,  NW  Asia  Minor 
It  was  between  Lydia  and  the  Troad,  its  coast  fac- 
ing Lesbos  Mysia  was  not  a  political  unit  and 
passed  successively  to  Lydia,  Persia,  Macedon, 
Syria,  Pergamum,  and  Rome  St  Paul  passed 
through  Mvsia  on  his  second  missionary  journey 
(Acts  167,8) 

Mysore  (mlsor'),  state  (29,458  sci  mi;  pop 
7,329,140),  S  India,  formerly  a  princely  state.  My- 
sore is  a  plateau  varying  in  height  from  2,000  to 
3,000  ft  The  western  portion  is  hilly  while  the  cen- 
tral and  ©astern  portions  are  level  The  rainfall, 
generally  moderate,  is  supplemented  by  irrigation 
works  which  draw  upon  several  rivers,  including 
the  Cauverv  and  the  Pen  tier  Rioe,  millet,  sugar 
cane,  and  cotton  are  grown  in  the  plains,  and  sheep 
are  raised  in  the  hill  country  Mysore  produces 
nearlv  all  India's  gold  and  much  iron,  manganese, 
and  chrome  The  state,  unlike  most  of  India,  has 
many  government-operated  industries,  steel  and 
steel  products  and  airplanes  are  among  its  manu- 
factures There  is  a  good  svstem  of  roads  and  rail- 
roads The  population  of  Mysore,  more  than  90 
percent  Hindu  and  almost  entirelv  Kanarese-speak- 
mg,  is  among  the  most  homogeneous  in  an  area  of 
this  size  in  India  This  has  facilitated  primary  in- 
struction, and  Mj  sore's  literacy  rate  is  one  of  the 
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highest  in  the  country.  Higher  education  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Univ  of  Mysore  (founded  1916)  The 
Hindu  princely  family  which  ruled  until  1947  came 
to  power  in  the  17th  cent.  In  the  late  18th  cent, 
the  Moslem  adventurers  Hyder  Ah  and  Tippoo 
Sahib  controlled  Mysore,  but  after  the  British  in 
1799  killed  Tippoo  in  battle  they  restored  the  old 
dynasty.  Mysore  was  under  direct  British  admin- 
istration from  1831  to  1888  Later,  under  its  maha- 
rajas,  its  government  was  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive of  India  The  state  ;omed  the  Union  of  India 
in  1947  Mysore,  city  (pop  160,540),  the  capital, 
is  at  an  elevation  of  2,525  ft  Its  clean  streets  and 
many  parks  make  it  a  "garden  city  "  The  maha- 
raja's  throne,  of  ivory  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver 
and  carved  with  mythological  figures,  is  con- 
sidered to  rival  the  Peacock  Throne  of  Delhi 
Mysore's  manufactures  include  silk  cloth,  fertili- 
sers, and  chemicals 

mysteries,  in  Greek  religion,  term  used  for  certain 
secret  cults.  The  conventional  religions  of  both 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  alike  in  being  largely 
taken  up  with  propitiation  and  prayers  for  the  good 
of  the  city-state,  the  tribe,  or  the  family  and,  only 
secondarily,  of  the  person  In  historical  tunes,  in 
Greece  and  Rome  both,  the  traditional  ritea  had 
become  formalists  and  barren  of  any  emotional 
interest  so  far  as  the  individual  was  concerned  In 
reaction  to  the  distant  Olympian  deities,  the  indi- 
vidual Greek  sought  an  emotional  religion  which 
would  fulfill  his  desire  for  personal  salvation  and 
immortality.  Whether  the  mysteries  were  of  a  for- 
eign ongm  or  whether  they  were  quasi-subterra- 
nean survivals  of  indegmous  religion,  by  the  5th 
cent  B  C  they  were  part  of  the  fabric  of  Hellenic 
hfe.  Although  the  mysteries  were  highly  secret,  an 
outline  of  the  four  stages  through  which  the  initiate 
passed  has  come  down  to  modern  times — purifica- 
tion rites,  usually  by  sea  bathing  and  the  sprinkling 
of  pig's  blood  on  one's  person ,  the  teaching  of  mys- 
tic knowledge  by  the  hierophant,  the  sacred  drama, 
which  was  the  core  of  the  mystery,  the  garlanding 
of  the  initiate  to  signify  that  he  had  achieved  a 
mystical  union  with  the  deity  Since  the  mystery 
deities,  e  g.,  Demeter,  Persephone,  and  Dionysus, 
who  were  the  chief  characters  in  the  sacred  drama, 
were  fertility  deities,  many  authorities  believe  that 
these  cults  were  based  on  ancient  agricultural  FER- 
TILITY RITES  The  two  most  important  mystery 
cults  in  Greece  were  the  ELEUSINIAN  MYSTBIIIES 
and  the  OKPHIC  MYSTERIES  In  Rome  all  the  mys- 
teries were  importations  They  made  only  limited 
headway  until  the  1st  cent  A  D  ,  when  they  be- 
came increasingly  popular  The  Phrygian  cult  of 
Cybele  and  Attis  was  the  first  to  arrive  in  Rome 
(c  200  B  C  )  It  was  forbidden  by  the  state  because 
of  its  orgiastic  ritual  The  Isis  cult  came  from  Egypt 
a  fertility  cult  but  became  (before  the  3d  cent 
A  D  )  an  ascetic  religion  glorifying  continence  and 
chastity  See  Lewis  Farnell,  The  Cults  of  the  Greek 
States  (5  vols  ,  1896-1909),  Franz  Cumont,  Orien- 
tal Religions  in  Roman  Paganism  (1911),  Martin 
Nilsson,  History  of  Greek  Religion  (Eng  tr  ,  1925). 
mystery  play,  see  MIRACLE  PLAY 
mystery  story,  see  DETECTIVE  STORY. 
Mystic.  1  Unincorporated  village  (pop  2,009)  in 
Stonington  town,  8E  Conn  ,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mystic  nver  It  is  a  resort  favored  by  artists 
Mystic  was  known  for  its  chppei  ships  and  as  a 
whaling  port  There  are  small  mdusti  ics  now  Old 
Mystic  lies  to  the  north  2  Mining  city  (pop 
1,884),  SE  Iowa,  near  the  Mo  line  SW  of  Ottumwa, 
me  1899 

Mystic.  1  Short  river,  SE  Conn  ,  flowing  past  Old 
Mystic  and  Mystic  villages  into  Long  Island  Sound 
E  of  the  Thames  2  Short  navigable  river,  E  Mass  , 
entering  Boston  Bay  Medford  was  one  of  the  im- 
portant early  settlements  on  its  banks 
mysticism  (mls'ttalzm)  [Gr  ,«the  practice  of  those 
who  are  initiated  into  the  my  stones],  the  practice 
of  putting  oneself  into,  and  remaining  in,  direct  re- 
lation with  the  Deity  or  other  unifying  principle  of 
hfe  Mysticism  is  inseparably  linked  with  religion 
Because  of  the  nature  of  mysticism,  first-hand  ob- 
jective studies  of  it  aie  virtually  impossible,  and 
the  student  must  confine  himself  to  accounts  of 
mystics,  autobiographical  and  biographical  The 
terms  mystic  and  mysticism  are  much  abused  in 
English,  being  extended  even  to  mean  magic,  oc- 
cultism, or  the  esoteric  The  use  of  the  term  to 
describe  certain  phenomena  of  the  religions  of  India 
is  not  quite  accurate,  these  practices  are  rather  ex- 
treme quietism  A  characteristic  difference  between 
the  quietiat  and  the  mystic  is  that  the  latter,  burn- 
ing with  a  seal  for  the  good  of  others,  feels  that  his 
prayers  and  his  unity  with  God  can  accomplish 
great  good  for  them,  while  the  quietist  knows  no 
such  conviction.  There  are  certain  common  fallacies 
current  about  mysticism  that  mystics  are  not 
"practical"  and  that  they  are  revolutionary,  on  the 
contrary,  the  greatest  mystics  have  been  usually 
both  intensely  active  and  submissive  to  authority 
of  whatever  sort.  Nor  is  the  "lonely  thinker"  nec- 
essarily, or  even  usually,  a  mystic.  There  is  no  ac- 
cepted explanation  of  mysticism,  and  few  psychol- 
ogists have  interested  themselves  in  its  practice 
William  James  attacked  the  nature  of  mysticism, 
but  reached  no  satisfactory  conclusion.  There  are 
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two  general  tendencies  in  the  speculation  of 
mystics — to  regard  the  transcendent  God  as  out- 
side the  soul,  which  rises  to  its  God  by  successive 
stages,  or  to  regard  the  immanent  God  as  dwelling 
within  the  soul  and  to  be  found  by  going  deeper 
into  one's  own  reality  The  idea  of  transcendence  as 
held  most  firmly  by  mystics  is  the  kernel  of  the 
ancient  mystical  system,  NEOPLATONISM  Their  ex- 
planation of  the  connection  between  God  and  man 
by  EMANATION  is  epoch-making  in  the  philosophy 
of  contemplation  Classic  among  those  who  think 
of  God  as  within  the  soul  are  the  FRIENDS  (Quak- 
ers) Many  mystics  use  language  which  betrays  no 
preference  for  the  transcendence  or  immanence  of 
God,  accepting  both  as  true  Judaism,  Christianity, 
and  Islam  have  (until  the  rise  of  MODERNISM)  held 
God  to  be  both  immanent  and  transcendent  The 
language  of  mysticism  is  always  difficult  and  usual- 
ly symbolic  This  is  readily  seen  m  the  works  of 
William  BLAKE  The  mystics  of  the  Catholic  tradi- 
tion have  made  use  of  a  terminology  borrowed  from 
ordinary  human  love.  These  analogies  are  at  least 
as  old  as  Christianity  and  seem  inevitable  The 
progress  of  the  soul  in  its  path  to  God  is  described 
ever  differently,  but  its  descriptions  bear  a  constant 
resemblance  A  conventional  analysis  is  as  follows 
the  soul  undergoes  a  purification  (the  purgative 
way),  which  leads  to  a  feeling  of  illumination  and 
greater  love  of  God  (the  illuminative  way) ,  after  a 
period  the  soul  may  be  said  to  enter  into  mystical 
union  with  God  (the  unitive  way),  which  begins 
with  the  consciousness  that  God  is  present  to  the 
soul,  the  soul  progresses  through  a  time  of  quiet 
and  an  ecstatic  state  to  a  final  perfect  state  of 
union  with  God  (spiritual  marriage)  Late  in  this 
process  there  is  an  experience  (the  dark  night  of 
the  soul)  wherein  the  contemplative  finds  himself 
completely  deserted  by  God,  by  hope,  and,  indeed, 
even  bv  power  to  pray ,  it  lasts  sometimes  for  years 
The  relation  of  the  quietists  and  the  Indian  as- 
cetics to  mystics  lies  in  that  the  quietistic  person 
dwells  permanently  in  a  state  of  quiet  characteristic 
of  the  earliest  part  of  the  mystical  union  Visions, 
voices,  ecstasies,  may  accompany  any  or  none  of 
the  states  of  contemplation  before  the  final  union 
It  is  because  of  these  external  and  nonessential 
manifestations  that  the  erroneous  idea  has  arisen 
that  all  enthusiastic  and  nomntellectual  religious 
movements  are  necessarily  mystical  The  positive 
convictions  of  the  mystic  arise  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  based  on  what  he  must  regard  as  objective 
reality  directly  perceived  Among  the  principal  con- 
templatives  of  Christianity  from  post-Apostolic 
times  to  the  Reformation  are  CLEMENT  OF  ALEXAN- 
DRIA, OHIGBN,  St  AUGUSTINE,  the  false  DIONYSIUS 
THB  AREOPAOITE,  CABBIAN,  St  GREGORY  I,  ERIG- 
BNA,  St  PETER  DAMIAN,  St  ANBELM,  St  BER- 
NARD or  CLAIRVAUX,  St  HILDEOARO  OF  BINGEN, 
JOACHIM  or  FLORIS,  RICHARD  OF  SMNT  VICTOR, 
HUGH  OK  SAINT  VICTOR,  H \DKWIJOH,  St  GER- 
TRUDE, St  FRANCIS,  JACOPONE  DA  TODI,  St  BONA- 
VENTURE,  St  THOMAS  AQUINAS,  Ramon  LULL, 
DANTE,  ECKHART,  TAULER,  Suso,  RUYSBROECK, 
GROOTE,  THOMAS  A  KKMPIS,  NICHOLAS  OF  CUBA, 
ROLLE  OF  HAMPOLE,  Walter  HILTON,  JULIANA  or 
NORWICH,  Margery  KEMPE,  St  BRIDGET  OF  SWE- 
DEN. St  CATHERINE  OF  SIENA.  GERSON,  St  BLR- 
NARDINE  OF  SIENA,  and  St  JOAN  OF  ARC.  The 
Catholic  tradition  was  continued  by  St  IGNATIUS 
OF  LOYOLA,  St  THERESA  of  Avila,  St  JOHN  OF  THE 
CROSS,  St  ROBE  OF  LIMA,  St  FRANCIS  OF  SALES, 
and  St  THERESA  of  Lisieux  Certain  orders  gave 
their  names  to  types  of  mysticism — CARMELITES, 
CARTHUSIANS,  and  CISTERCIANS  Among  great 
Protestant  mystics  are  BOEHME  and  George  Fox, 
founder  of  Quakerism,  the  Protestant  mystical 
movement  par  excellence,  in  America,  Quakerism 
produced  WOOLMAN  In  the  17th  and  18th  cent 
much  literature  of  the  contemplative  life  was  writ- 
ten by  the  METAPHYSICAL  POETS  and  by  Henry 
MORE,  William  LAW,  and  others  Extremes  in 
post-Reformation  mysticism  are  seen  in  JANSEN- 
ISM and  in  QUIETISM,  and  SWEDENBORG  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  Protestant  mystic  In  Judaism  the 
mystical  tradition  represented  by  the  CABALA  was 
continued  notably  in  the  modern  HABIDIM  For 
Moslem  mysticism,  see  SUKIBM  and  AL-GAZEL, 
FERID  ED-DIN  ATTAR,  HAFIZ,  JAMI,  and  SAADI  See 
Evelyn  Underbill,  Mysticism  (rev  ed ,  1930) , 
Baron  F  von  HOgel,  The  Mystical  Element  of  Re- 
ligion (2d  ed  ,  1923) ,  Albert  Farges,  Mystical  Phe- 
nomena (1926),  Auguste  Poulam,  The  Graces  of 
Interior  Prayer  (Eng  tr.,  1928),  John  W  Graham, 
The  Divinity  in  Alan  (1927);  Rufus  M  Jones, 
Studies  in  Mystical  Religion  (\9Q9) ,  T  H  Hughes, 
The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Mysticism  (1937),  P  do 
Jaegher,  An  Anthology  of  Mysticism  (1935J,  Au- 
guste Saudreau,  Divine  Communications  (1935), 
William  Fairweather.  Among  the  Mystics  (1937), 
W  R  Inge,  Christian  Mysticism  (1899),  Lucy 
Menzies,  Mirrors  of  the  Holy  (1928,  on  10  women 
mystics),  Cuthbert  Butler,  Western  Mysticism 
(1922),  David  Knowles,  The  English  Mystics 
(1927) ,  E  Allison  Peers,  Spanish  Mysticism  (1924) , 
J  Abelson,  Jewish  Mysticism  (1913),  R  A  Nichol- 
son, Studies  in  Islamic  Mysticism  (1921);  S  N. 
Dasgupta,  Hindu  Mysticism  (1927). 
My  tens,  Daniel  (dan'y81  ml'tns),  b.  0.1590,  d.  be- 


tween 1642  and  1648,  Dutch  portrait  painter  He 
went  to  London  0.1618.  becoming  popular  at  the 
courts  of  James  I  and  Charles  I.  He  was  gradually 
supplanted  by  Van  Dyck  and  returned  to  Tho 
Hague  in  1630  Mytens  painted  in  the  style  of 
Rubens  and  Van  Dyck,  his  paintings  being  notable 
for  their  simplicity  of  design,  breadth  of  treatment, 
and  admirable  color.  There  are  many  full-length 
portraits  by  him,  including  Charles  I  with  Hen- 
rietta Maria  and  child  and  a  fine  portrait  of  the 
dwarf,  Jeffery  Hudson,  with  a  landscape  back- 
ground (Hampton  Court  Palace),  Sir  Randolph 
Crewe  (National  Portrait  Gall ,  London) ,  and  an- 
other portrait  of  Charles  I  of  England  (Metropol- 
itan Mus,). 

myth  (mlth)  [Gr  ],  in  its  usual  sense,  traditional 
story  which  concerns  supernatural  events  and  gods 
It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  legends  or  sagas, 
which  are  about  human  doings,  and  fables  or  fairy 
tales,  which  are  inventions  to  amuse  or  to  teach 
Most  myths,  however,  contain  elements  of  a 
legendary  and  fabulous  nature  The  association 
of  myth  with  religious  ceremony  is  very  close,  and 
many  religions  offer  examples  of  the  rite  as  the  re- 
hearsal of  the  events  of  a  myth  Thus  some  schol- 
ars hold  that  in  ancient  religions  the  myth  took  the 
place  of  dogma  Myths  not  only  have  a  religious 
purpose,  but  also  an  explanatoiy,  or  etiological, 
one,  i  e  ,  the  mythmakor  tried  to  explain  natural 
phenomena  m  terms  of  personifications  Thus,  in  a 
wider  sense,  myth  is  a  symbolical  narrative  or  pic- 
ture representing  a  cosmic  process  or,  for  the  indi- 
vidual, a  psychological  state  The  study  and  inter- 
pretations of  myths,  or  mythology,  probably  began 
in  the  4th  cent  B  C  when  Euhemerus  explained 
myths  as  exaggerated  adventures  of  historical  in- 
dividuals Thus  mythological  personages  such  as 
Zeus  were  considered  to  have  been  at  one  time  men 
who  after  death  had  been  glorified,  then  deified  In 
the  late  18th  cent  there  was  a  great  burst  of  inter- 
eat  in  myths,  directed  mainly  at  discovering  com- 
mon origins  Such  men  as  Jean  Sylvam  Bailly 
were  prominent.  Modern  investigation  is  com- 
monly said  to  begin  with  Max  MULLER,  who 
believed  that  myths  were  linguistic  corruptions, 
e  g  ,  the  phrase  "sunrise  follows  dawn"  spoken  in 
Greek  could  bo  interpreted  as  meaning  Apollo  pur- 
sues DAPHNE,  the  maiden  of  the  dawn  The  alle- 
gorical interpretation  of  myths,  stemming  from  the 
18th-century  study,  says  that  at  one  time  myths 
were  invented  by  wise  men  to  point  out  a  truth,  but 
after  a  time  the  mjths  were  taken  literally,  eg  , 
CRONUS,  who  devoured  hia  own  children,  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Greek  word  for  time,  which  may  be 
said  to  destroy  whatever  it  brings  into  existence 
The  theological  interpretation  states  that  all  myths 
are  foreshadowings  of  facts  of  the  Scripture  or  cor- 
ruptions of  them,  e  g  ,  DEUCALION  is  only  another 
name  for  Noah  The  German  school  believed  that 
myths  are  the  personifications  of  natural  elements, 
e  g  ,  Apollo  would  be  the  personification  of  the  sun 
and  Artemis  of  the  moon  This  theory  presupposes 
that  all  people  were  at  one  time  nature  worshipers 
Recently,  the  Freudian  »c hool  explained  myths  as 
a  mechanism  of  wish  fulfillment,  and  the  Jungian 
school  denoted  them  the  expression  of  the  umon- 
scious  dreams  of  a  people  Sir  James  Frazer,  whose 
epoch-making  book  The  Golden  Bough  is  a  standard 
work  on  mythology,  believed  that  all  myths  were 
originally  connected  with  the  idea  of  fertility  in 
nature,  with  the  birth,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
vegetation  as  a  constantly  rec  urrmg  motif  Today 
most  anthropologists  do  not  believe  in  one  general 
interpretation  for  all  myths  but  rather  in  a  spec  ific 
explanation  for  the  myths  of  a  single  people  Myth 
has,  of  course,  been  constantly  used  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  literature  since  the  times  of  Aeschv  lus  and 
has  been  prominentlv  employed  by  some  of  the 
greatest  of  English  poets  (e  g  ,  Milton,  Shelley,  and 
Keats)  In  fairly  m  ent  times  some  of  the  leaders 
of  hteratuie,  notably  James  Joyce,  Franz  Kafka, 
W  B  Yeats,  and  T  S  Eliot,  have  consciously  con- 
structed personal  myths,  using  the  old  materials 
and  newly  created  symbols  Literary  critics  have 
therefore  devoted  much  tune  recently  to  studying 
the  significance  of  mythmaking  and  particular 
myths  Soo  FERTILITY  KITES  and  FOLKLORE  See 
Andrew  Lang,  Myth.  Ritual,  and  Religion  (new  ed  , 
1899) ,  Lewis  Farnoll,  The  Value  and  Methods  of 
Mythologic  Study  (1919),  Herbert  Rose.  Handbook 
of  Greek  Mythology  (1928),  E.  B  Hungerford, 
Shores  of  Darkness  (1941) ,  Edith  Hamilton,  Myth- 
ology (1942),  Richard  V  Chase,  Quest  for  Myth 
(1949) 

Myblene  (mltns'ne),  city  (pop  27,839),  chief  city 
on  the  island  of  LESBOS  (also  called  Mytilene), 
Greece  It  is  a  port  on  the  Aegean  Sea  opposite 
Asia  Minor  The  name  is  sometimes  spelled  Miti- 
lini  or  Mitylene 

Mztb  (umzab'),  stony,  barren  valley,  Algeria,  in  the 
N  Sahara  It  was  settled  c  1000  by  members  of  an 
austere  Moslem  sect  The  Mzabites  dug  wells,  cre- 
ated date-palm  oases,  and  built  seven  towns,  united 
in  a  confederation  Their  aptitude  for  trade  made 
the  area  a  caravan  junction  France  occupied  the 
Mzab  in  1853  and  annexed  it  formally  in  1882. 
Many  Mcabite  men  spend  several  years  in  urban 
centers,  amassing  wealth  as  tradesmen. 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facet  p*f«  1. 


N 


N,  14th  letter  of  the  ALPHABET  It  is  a  usual  symbol 
for  a  voiced  alveolar  (or  dental)  nasal,  as  is  not  The 
digraph  nq  represents  a  different  sound,  a  votoed 
velar  nasal,  as  in  sing  The  Greek  correspondent  18 
nu  (nfl)  In  chemistry  N  is  the  symbol  of  the  ele- 
ment NITROGEN 

Na,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  SODIUM. 

Naam  (no 'am)  [Heb  ,  -pleasantness),  son  of  Caleb. 
1  Chron  4  15. 

Naamah  (na'umu)  (Heb  , -pleasant]  1  Daughter  of 
Lamech  Gen  4  22  2  Mother  of  Kmg  Rehoboam 

1  Kings  14  21  3  Unidentified  town,  8W  Palestine. 
Joshua  15  41 

Naaman  (na'umn)  [ITeb  , -pleasant]  1  Synan  cap- 
tain whom  Ehsha  cured  mirac  ulously  of  leprosy. 

2  Kings  6   2  Benjamite.  Gen  46  21,  Num  26  40, 
1  Chron  8  4. 

Naamathite  (naMmuthlt),  obscure  epithet  applied 
to  Job's  friend,  Zophar  Job  211 

Naarah  (na'aru,  naa'ru)  [Heb  ,=girl]  wife  of  Ashur. 
1  Chron  4  5,6. 

Naarai  (na'fxra,  nnura'I),  one  of  David's  warriors. 
1  Chron  1137  Paurai  2  Sam  2335 

Naaran  (na'uriin)  or  Naarath  (-rath),  unidentified 
town,  central  Palestine  Joshua  16  7,  1  Chron 
728 

Naas  (nan,  nu'us),  urban  district  (pop  3,774),  Co. 
Kilrlare,  Ireland,  WSW  of  Dublin  It  was  ome  the 
residence  of  tho  kings  of  Lomster  and  had  a  c'astle 
and  several  monastic  establishments  There  aie  re- 
mains of  a  rath,  a  mooting  place  of  delegates  from 
the  states  of  Lemstor  piov 

Naashon  (na'ushon,  naa'shun)  orNaasson  (na'ustin, 
niia'sun),  same  as  NAHHHON 

Nabal  (nu'bl)  [Heb  ,-fool],  wealthy  sheep  owner 
who  resisted  David's  attempt  at  extortion  David's 
anger  was  appeased  bv  the  blandishments  of  ABI- 
GAIL, Nabal's  wife  1  Sam  25 

Nablus  (nubluTm'),  town  (pop  c  17,000),  central 
Palestine,  N  of  Jerusalem  Under  Hadrian,  who  re- 
huilt  the  city  on  the  site  of  tho  older  Hebrew  city 
SmcHLM,  it  WHS  tailed  Neapobs  (from  this  the 
present  name  derives)  Tho  town  is  beautifully 
situated  m  a  feitile  vallev  between  Mt  Gcnzim 
(Jel>el  et-Tor)  and  Mt  Khal  Near  bv  are  tho 
reputed  sites  of  the  tomb  of  Joseph  and  the  wull  of 
Jacob  Long  the  <  apitat  of  Samaria,  Nnhhis  still 
has  a  small  t  onimumtv  of  SAMARITANS  The  popu- 
lation IB  overwhelmingly  Moslem,  and  the  city,  now 
in  territory  claimed  by  Jordan,  is  a  center  of  Arab 
nationalism 

Nabonidus  (nabunl'du*),  d  538?  B  C  ,  last  king  of 
tho  Chaldaean  dynasty  of  Babylonia  Ho  WAS  not 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  family,  and  it.  is  possible  that 
ho  usurped  the  throne  He  was  absorbed  in  anti- 
quarian and  religious  speculations,  and  ho  seems  to 
have  built  temples  while  the  state  was  left  unde- 
fended He  came  into  conflict  with  tho  priests  and 
was  thoroughly  unpopular  with  the  people  When 
the  Persian  threat  of  Cvrus  tho  Great  grew  strong, 
Nabomdus  allied  himself  with  Croesus  of  L\  dia  and 
Ainasis  II  of  Egypt,  but  to  no  avail  Probably  the 
disaatisfac  tion  of  his  people  contributed  to  his  down- 
fall At  any  rate,  tho  kingdom  fell  to  Cyrus  with 
no  resistance  in  538  B  C  (or  539  or  possibly  540 
B  C  )  Thia  account  is  based  on  cuneiform  records 
The  Bible  calls  tho  last  king  of  Babylonia  BEL- 

BHAZZAR 

Naboth  (na'-)t  Jezreehto  storied  to  death  because  he 
would  not  let  King  Ahab  have  his  vineyard  Eli- 
jah's curse  on  the  royal  family  for  their  treatment 
of  Naboth  forecast  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty.  1 
Kings  2 1,2  Kings  9  2 1-37 

Nabuchodonosor  (na"bilkudo'nus6r"),  variant  of 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR  _ 

Nabuco,  Joaquim  (zhwakem'  nubcio'ku),  1849- 
1910,  Brazilian  writer  and  statesman  A  man  of 
m  turn,  ho  was  a  deputy  in  imperial  days  and  was 
perhaps  the  strongest  single  force  in  bringing  about 
the  abolition  of  slavery  He  was  a  statesman  and 
diplomat  under  the  republic,  spending  some  time 
in  Great  Biitam  In  the  United  States  he  served  as 
ambassador  and  also  delivered  many  addresses  at 
c  olleges  He  was  a  forceful  hgure  in  Brazilian  let- 
ters, and  his  autobiography,  Minka  formafao 
(1600),  is  a  classic  of  its  kind. 

Nichon  (na'kon) ,  later  PEREZ-UZZA. 

Nachor  (na'kfir),  variant  of  NAHOB 

Iftchtigal,  Gustav  (got/ataf  nakh'tSgal),  1834-85, 
German  explorer  in  Africa  He  went  (1869)  on  a 
mission  for  the  king  of  Prussia  to  the  sultan  of 
Bornu  He  visited  the  central  Sahara  region  and 
reached  Khartoum  m  1874  In  1884  he  annexed 
Togoland  and  the  Cameroons  for  Germany 

Ntcogdoches  (nft'kuda'chfs),  city  (pop  7,638),  co. 
seat  of  Nacogdoches  co  ,  E  Texas,  NE  of  Houston 
A  Spanish  mission,  Nuestra  Se  flora  de  Guadalupe 
[Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe],  was  founded  here  in 
1716,  but  permanent  settlement  was  not  made 
until  1779.  It  was  an  eastern  bastion  of  the  Span- 
ish colony  against  the  French  m  Louisiana,  and 
after  the  Louisiana  Purchase  it  was  twice  (1812, 
peditions  from  the 
1  the  rebels  m  the 


18 19)  seised  by  filibustering  expeditions  from  the 
United  States.    The  city  aided  the 


Texas  Revolution  (1836-36)  and  grow  in  the  period 
before  the  Civil  War  to  be  a  market  for  cotton 
plantations  Nacogdoches  todav.  still  with  old 
houses  as  reminders  of  the  past,  is  primarily  a  cen- 
ter of  sawmills  and  small  factories  The  chief  re- 
source is  lumber  from  the  surrounding  pine  woods. 
On  the  campus  of  Stephen  F,  Austin  State  Teachers 
College  is  a  replica  of  a  Spanish  colonial  presidio 
called  the  Old  Stone  Fort. 

nacre  see  MOTHLR-OF-PEAKL. 

Nadab  (na'dab)  1  Aaron's  eldest  eon,  set  apart  for 
the  priesthood  The  exact  nature  of  the  transgres- 
sion ("offering  stiange  fire")  for  which  ho  and  his 
brother  Abihu  died  is  not  clear  Ex  6  23,  24,  28, 
Lev  10,  Num  3  1-4,  20  01,  1  Chron  6  3,  24  1-2 
2  Died  c  909  B  C  ,  king  of  Israel  (c  910  c  909 
B  C  ),  son  and  successor  of  Jeroboam  I  He  was 
assassinated  by  BAASHA  in  the  siege  of  Gibbethon 
1  Kings  1525-31  3  Descendant  of  Jerahmeel. 
1  Chrori  2  28  4  Benjamito  I  Chron  8  30 

Nadelman,  Ehe,  1882-1940,  Polish-American  sculp- 
tor,  b  Warsaw  After  his  first  one-man  show  (1909) 
at  Paris,  he  became  verv  popular  with  modem  art- 
ists and  is  said  to  have  influenced  Pieahso  Before 
ho  settled  (c  1917)  in  America  he  had  exhibited  in 
Now  York  at  the  Aimorv  Show  of  191 3  He  later 
exhibited  at  Htieghtz's  "291"  gallery  His  works  of 
wood  or  metal  have  a  smooth  realistic  simplicity, 
often  reminiscent  of  early  Americ  an  carv  mg  Later 
in  his  life  he  became  comparatively  unknown  until 
interest  in  him  was  revived  bv  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art's  retrospective  exhibition  (1948)  of  a 
large  amount  of  his  work  Sec  studies  by  Lincoln 
Kirstom  (1948) 

Nader  Shah*  seo  NADIR  SHAH 

Nadezhdmsk,  RSFSR   see  SKROV 

nadir  (na'dur)  [Arabic,  ^-opposite,  10  ,  opposite  the 
zenith],  in  astronomy,  that  point  in  the  invisible 
part  of  the  celestial  spheie  whic h  is  directly  under- 
foot from  the  observer  In  other  words,  it  is  tho 
point  opposite  the  ZFNITH  A  straight  line  in  the 
direction  of  the  plumb  line  and  extended  up  to  the 
zenith  and  down  to  the  nadir  would  pass  through 
the  position  of  the  observer  Since  the  HORIZON  is  u 
great  tire  le  in  the  celestial  sphere  halfway  between 
zenith  and  nadir,  each  of  these  points  is  90°  from 
any  part  of  the  horizon 

Nadir  Shah  or  Nader  Shah  (both  na'der  sha'), 
1688-1747,  shah  of  Iran  (1730-47),  sometimes  con- 
sidered the  last  of  the  great  Asiatic  conquerors  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Afshar  tribe  Taken  prisoner 
by  the  Uzbeks  while  he  was  still  a  c  laid,  he  man- 
aged to  est  ape  and  entered  the  servic  e  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Khurasan  There  ho  earned  a  reputation 
for  bravery  A  quarrel  with  the  governor  caused 
him  to  take  reprisals  Then  ho  entered  tho  service 
of  Tahmasp.  the  son  of  Shah  Sultan  Husein  (&ee 
HUSEIN),  who  was  asserting  his  claims  against  the 
dominant  Afghans  and  was  holding  court  in  Ashraf 
(Ma^anderan)  Nadir  took  the  name*  Tahrnasp 
Kuli  [Tahmasp's  slave]  and  proceeded  to  win  a 
series  of  battles  against  tho  \fghans  Thev  were 
swept  before  him  and  had  to  retire  with  heavy  losses 
to  their  native  land  Tahma&p  was  restored  to  the 
rule  over  Iian  Nadir,  however,  was  the  powerful 
figure  of  the  lealm  He  warred  against  the  Turks 
successfully,  and  when  the  shah  turned  vie  tory  to 
disaster  by  a  conciliatory  peace,  Nadir  in  1732  de- 
posed him  Tahmasp's  little  son  Abbas  was  placed 
on  the  throne  wit  h  Nadir  as  regent  Tho  conquests 
continued,  and  the  western  boundary  was  restored 
to  what  it  had  been  before  the  Afghan  invasions  In 
1736  Abbas  died,  and  the  Safavid  line  came  to  an 
end  Nadir  himself  was  made  shah  He  attempted 
to  weld  Iran  and  the  Ottoman  lands  bv  unifying  the 
Shiites  and  Sunmtes  This  led  to  muc  h  dissatisfac- 
tion in  Shnte  Iran,  and  the  plan  came  to  nothing 
Difficulties  with  the  Mogul  emperor  m  India  grew 
worse,  and  Nadir  lod  an  invading  force  He  was 
brilliantly  successful,  taking  and  sacking  Delhi  and 
Lahore  and  carrying  off  vast  treasure,  including  the 
Koh-i-noor  diamond  and  the  Peacock  Throne  Ho 
also  continued  his  conquests  in  other  directions 
Bukhara  was  subdued,  and  the  limits  of  Iran  were 
extended  to  be  the  largest  that  they  had  been  since 
tho  days  of  the  Sasaamdao  War  with  the  Turks 
occupied  his  attention  from  1743  to  1746  His  later 
years  wore,  however,  darkened  by  a  turn  toward 
ty  ranny ,  suspicion,  and  greed  So  much  did  he  fear 
opposition  that  he  had  his  own  son  blinded  Though 
the  dynasty  he  founded,  the  Afshar  dynasty ,  was 
short-lived,  Nadir  is  generally  viewed  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  rulers  of  Persia 

Naegele,  Charles  Frederick  (na'gulu),  1857-1944, 
American  portrait  painter,  b  Knoxville,  Tenn 
Among  his  works  are  Mother  Lone  (National  Gall 
of  Ait,  Washington,  D  C  )  and  portraits  of  Peter 
Cooper,  Gen.  J  D  Bryant,  C.  L  Tiffany,  John  W 
Gates,  Gen.  £.  A  MoAlpin,  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross, 
and  Martha  Berry 

Naegeli  or  NMgeli,  Karl  Wilhelm  von  (both  karl' 
vU'helm  fun  na'gulfi) ,  1817-91 ,  Swiss  botanist  He 
was  professor  at  the  Univ  of  Munich  from  1858 
and  is  noted  especially  for  his  work  on  plant  cy- 


tology and  development  He  made  studies  of  tho 
process  of  division  in  pollen  grains  and  in  unicellu- 
lar algae  and  determined  the  function  of  many 
plant  parts,  such  as  the  anthendia  and  sperrnato- 
zoids  of  ferns  In  his  studies  of  cells  he  made  a  dis- 
tinction Ijetween  tho  nuclear  material  and  a  mucous 
layer  of  living  matter  (protoplasm)  His  numerous  , 
and  influential  writings  include  Memoir  on  the\ 
Nuclei,  Formation,  and  Growth  of  Vegd<ible  Cells 
(1844-46,  Eng.  tr  ,  1846)  and,  with  Simon  Schwen- 
dener,  The  Microscope  in  Theory  and  Practice  (2 
vols  ,  1865-67,  Eng  tr  ,  1892) 

Naestved  (nfst'vMh),  city  (pop  15  104),  Zealand, 
Denmark,  SW  of  Copenhagen,  a  Baltic  port  It 
produces  paper,  glass,  pottery,  agric  ultural  ma- 
chinery, and  c  aimed  meat  It  dates  from  the  12th 
cent  ,  as  do  two  of  its  churches. 

Nafa,  Ryukvu  Islands  see  NAHA. 

Nafels  (na'fuls),  village  (pop  3,140),  N  Glarus  can- 
ton, Switzerland  Here  in  1388  the  Swiss  defeated 
the  Austnans.  A  Catholic  village  Nafels  has  a 
Capuchin  monastery,  a  baroque  church,  and  a  mu- 
seum with  local  antiquities 

Nafud.  see  NEKUD. 

Nagano  dvigu'no),  city  (1947  pop  94,993),  capital 
of  Nagano  prefecture,  central  Honshu,  Japan,  on 
the  Tenryu  river  Thib  religious  center  is  the  site  of 
Zenkoji,  a  7th-centuiv  Buddhist  temple  Nagano 

Erefecture,  with  a  high  mountain  range  to  tho  west, 
as  a  large  raw-silk  industry,  of  which  Matsumoto 
is  a  center 

Nagaoka  (n.vga*6kA),  city  (1947  pop  54.958),  Nn- 
gata  prefec  ture,  central  Honshu,  Japan  It  is  an 
industrial  c  enter,  with  oil  lefinenes,  chemical  plants, 
and  engineering  works 

Nagara  Thorn   see  ANGKOR  THOM 

Nagasaki  (naga'sa'kO),  city  (1940  pop  252,630, 
1947  pop  198,042),  capital  of  Nagasaki  prefecture, 
W  Kyushu,  Japan,  a  port  on  Nagasaki  Bay  It  has 
shipbuilding  yards,  collieries,  and  fisheries  Naga- 
saki was  eai  ly  a  Christian  center  Its  port,  the  first 
in  Japan  to  receive  Western  trade,  was  known  to 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  traders  before  it  was 
opened  (1560)  to  the  Dutch  Dutch  tiadeis  weie 
restricted  (1641-1858)  to  DE-SHIMA,  an  island  in 
tlie  harbor  and  part  of  the  city  In  1854  the  poit 
was  opened  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1858  to 
other  Western  countries  In  the  Second  World 
War  the  city  was  tho  target  (Aug  9,  1945)  of  the 
second  atomic  bomb,  which  killed  or  wounded 
c  75,1)00  people  and  devastated  over  one  third  of 
the  citv  The  prefecture  is  mamlv  agricultuial  It 
includes  Goto-retto  Raw-silk  pioduction  H  wide- 
spread and  coal  is  mined  near  Sasebo,  a  naval  base 
Hirado  is  known  for  its  fine  poicelam  ware 

Nagel,  Charles  (na'gul),  1849-1940,  American  law- 
yer and  c  abmet  offic  er,  b  Colorado  co  ,  Texas, 
grad  St  Louis  Law  School  (1872)  Ho  studied  law 
at  the  Univ  of  Berlin  in  1873  and  latei  was  a  leader 
of  Gorman  elements  in  the  Middle  West  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1873,  practiced  in  St  Louis, 
lectured  (1885-1909)  at  St  Louis  Law  School, 
served  (1881-83)  in  the  Missouri  legislature,  and 
was  president  (1893-97)  of  the  St  Louis  city  coun- 
c  il  lie  was  (1908-12)  a  member  of  tho  Republican 
National  Committee  and  was  (1909-13)  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  under  President  W  H 
Taft  He  returned  to  law  practice,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  oppose  Hitlensm  See  his  Speeches 
and  Writings  (1931)  and  his  autobiography,  A 
Hoy's  Civil  War  Story  (1937) 

Nageli,  Karl  Wilhelm  von   soo  NVEOLLI. 

Nagge  (na'gP),  in  the  Gospel  genealogy    Luke  3  25 

Nagorno-Karabakh,  Azerbaijan  8SR  seo  Mou\- 
TAIN-KARABAKH 

Nagoya  (na'sG'ya),  city  (1940  pop   1,328,084,  1947 

B>p  853,085),  capital  of  Aichi  prefecture,  central 
onshu,  Japan,  a  port  on  I  so  Bay  A  major  trans- 
portation and  mdustiial  center,  with  engineering 
works,  chemical  plants,  and  textile  mills,  it  also 
produces  fine  porcelain  and  cloisonne  It  is  the  seat 
of  Nagoya  Imperial  Univ  Of  interest  are  a  Shinto 
shrine  (founded  in  the  2d  cent  ),  two  famous 
Buddhist  temples,  and  a  castle  built  (1612)  by 
levasu  The  city  was  heayily  bombed  (1915)  in 
the  Second  World  War  Aichi  prefecture  yields 
raw  silk  and  farm  products  The  city  of  Toyohashi 
in  it  has  silk  culture  and  agricultural  experiment 
stations 

Nagpur  or  Nagpore  (both  nag'poor),  city  (pop 
301,957) ,  capital  of  Madhya  Pradesh.  India  Found- 
ed early  in  the  18th  cent  ,  it  is  now  a  le-iding  com- 
mercial and  industrial  city  and  a  rail  and  i  oad  cen- 
ter Cotton  thread  and  cloth  are  manufactured 

Nagybecskerek,  Yugoslavia   see  ZIUN.I^.VIN 

Naeykanizsa  (n&'dyuk6nf"zho),  city  (pop  30,791), 
SvV  Hungary  It  is  a  market  and  manufacturing 
center  It  is  sometimes  called  Kanizsa 

Nagykoros,  Hung  Naayk3rba  (nS'dvuku'rush),  citv 
(pop  29,899),  central  Hungary  It  is  the  center  of 
a  fruitgrowing  region 

Nagyszeben,  Rumania   see  SIBUI. 

Nagyszombat,  Czec  hoblovakia   see  TRNAVA. 

Nagyvarad,  Rumania   see  GRADE  A. 


CroM  r«f«rrac«a  are  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  face*  paf«  1. 


NAHA 

Naha 


1862 


ffaha  (na'ha),  crty  (1940  pop.  65,765) ,  on  Okinawa     steel  wire  by  machinery    The  names  of  their  glees     schools.  It  was  founded  in  1817  as  a  Russian  strong- 
island,  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands.   It  is  a  poit  on  the      (e  g  ,  eightpenny,  tenpenny)  originally  indicated     hold.  In  the  Second  World  War  it  was  held  (1942- 


,  . 

southwest  roast  and  the  chief  manufacturing  cen 
ter,  was  until  1946  the  capital  of  Okumwa  prefec- 


OKINAWA. 

Nahalal,  Nahallal  (both  na'hulal),  or  Wahalol  (-151) 

*  [Heb, » pasture),  umdeutihed  city,  N  Palestine. 
Joshua  19  15,  21  35,  Judges  1  30 

Nahaliel  (nahaTeM)  [Heb  ,- valley  of  God],  uniden- 
tified desert  camping  place  Nuin  21  19 

Naham  (na'ham)  (Heb  , -consolation],  name  in  a 
genealogy.  1  Chron  4  19 

Nahamam     (naha'munf)     [Heb , -compassionate], 


price,  the  number  of  penoe  charged  for  a  hundred     43)  by  the  Germans 

™r r nails  The  largest  nails,  those  used  for  holding  rail-  Namangan  (numun-gftn'),  city  (pop  77,351),  cap- 
ture, and  in  Aug  ,  1945,  became  headquarters  of  the  road  rails  m  position,  are  called  spikes,  brads  and  ital  of  Namangan  oblast,  Uzbek  SSR,  in  the  FEB- 
U  8  military  governor  of  the  Ryukvus  Other  tacks  are  varieties  of  small  nails  The  staple  is  a  OANA  VAIABY.  It  is  a  textile  canter  (cotton  and 
foims  of  the  name  are  Nafa  and  Nawa.  See  nail  bent  so  that  both  ends  may  be  driven  into  wood  silk)  An  earthquake  caused  grave  damage  m  1927. 

or  another  substance,  both  ends  are  pointed.   See   Namaqualand  (numd'kwuland),  region  (c  150,000 
also  PIN  sq  mi  ,  pop  c. 40,000),  southwest  coast  of  Africa 

Nain  (nft 'In),  village  of  Galilee,  Palestine,  SE  of     It  is  largely  a  desert    Tho  Orange  river  divides  it 
Nazareth     Here  Jesus  raised  a  widow's  son  from     into  Grout  Namaqualand  in  South-West  Africa  and 

the  dead    Luke  7  11.  * .      .      ~       « 

Nain  (nln),  town  (pop  6,790),  central  Iran.  In  ono 
of  its  several  old  mosques  there  is  a  very  fine  ex- 
ample of  a  wooden  pulpit  Formerly  noted  for  its 

x „ ,    w „      woolen  cloaka,  the  town  now  produces  rugs  .. 

leader  among  the  returned  exiles     Neh   7.7  Naioth    (na'ydth)    (Heb  , -habitations],    unlocated    name    Names  are  found  in  every  language  known, 

Nahant    (nuhanf),    resort   town    (pop     1,835).    E      place  (apparently  N  of  Jerusalem)  to  whiuh  David      and  they  often  pass  from  one  language  to  another 
Mass,  on  a  rocky  peninsula  NE  of  Boston,  settled      fled     1  Sam    19-20.  "  '*    * 

1630,  set  off  from  Lynn  1863     Fort  Ruikman  is  in    Nairn,  county ,  Scotland  see  NURNSHIKE. 
*"  '  Nairn  (n&rn),  burgh  (pop    4,201),  county  town  of 

Naiinshiro,  Scotland,  nt  the  mouth  of  the  Nairn  on 


Little  Namaqualand  in  Cape  Prov.,  Union  of  South 
Africa  A  rich  diamond  field  extending  fiom  the 
mouth  of  the  Orange  river  to  Port  Nolloth  was 
discovered  in  1926  The  Namaqua  (o  15,000)  who 
inhabit  Namaqualaud  are  Hottentots. 


, 

Nahant 

Naharai  (na*har8.'I)  or  Nahari  (na'harl)  [Heb.,« 
snorerj,  armor-bearer  of  Joab.  2  Sam  2337;  1 
Chron  11  39 


Naiinshiro,  Scotland,  nt  the  mouth  of  the  Nairn  on      (eg,  Itoosevelt,  Hoover,  JLa  toilette,  Latiuardia) 
Moray   Firth     It  is  a  fishing  center  and  u  resort     Single  names  of  persons  ore  presumably  earlier  in 


Hence  the  occurienco  of  Indian  place  names  in 
America  and  the  occurrence  among  Anglo-Ameri- 
can families  of  names  of  various  linguistic  origins 
(eg  ,  Roosevelt,  Hoover,  La  toilette,  LaGuardm.) 


with  a  good  harbor 


Nahash  (nA'-)  [Heb  , -serpent]    1  Ammonite  king   Nairne,  Carolina  (Oliphant),  Baroness  (mini),  1768- 


whose  cruelty  reused  his  destruction  by  Saul 
1  Sam  1 1 ;  12  His  successor  was  HANUN  1  2  Father 
of  SHOBT,  called  Nahash  of  Kabbah,  perhaps  the 
same  as  1  3  Father  of  ABIGAIL  2 
Nahas  Pasha  (Mustafa  Nahas  Pasha)  (nalita' 
pasha';  musta'fu,  mdS'atftfft"),  1876-.  Egyptian 
political  leader  He  rose  rapidly  to  prom  memo 
in  the  WAFD  part\  and  on  the  death  (1927)  of 


1845,  Scottish  poet.  The  well-known  songs  and 
ballads,  which  she  wrote  anonymously,  include  The 
Land  o'  the  Leal,  The  Laird  o1  CocLpen,  and  the 
Jacobite  songs  Charlie  Is  My  Darling  itnd  Will  Ye 
No  Come  Back  Again  Hei  poems  wore  collected 
and  published  as  Lays  from  Strathearn  (1846)  See 
Charles  Rogers,  Life  and  Songs  of  the  Baroness 
Naitne  (1886) 


Zaghlul  Pasha  succeeded  to  the  party  leadership  Nairnsmre  (narn'shtr,  -eihur)  or  Nairn,  county  (163 
He  was  the  chief  negotiator  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  sq  mi,  1931  pop  8,294,  1948  estimated  pop 
treaty  of  1936  which  set  Ejr\  pt  free  Several  times  9,203),  N  Scotland  The  county  town  is  Nann 
prime  minister  of  Egv  pt  (1928,  1980,  1936-37),  he  The  land  rises  gradually  from  the  level  coast  (along 
--•-  •  •"  •  Mora\  fnth)  to  a  height  of  2,102  ft  at  Cam  Glas 


was  called  bat  k  m  1942  when  a  strong  pro- Allied 
stand  was  taken  by  the  king  Ho  lost  his  office  in 
1944  but  returned  as  prime  minister  m  1950,  after 
his  partv's  smashing  \ictorv  Twice  (1937,  1945) 
he  escaped  assassination  attempts 
Nahath  (na'hath)  [Heb  ,~going  down]  1  Duke  of 


on  the  southern  lx>rder.  The  Nann  and  the  Find- 
horn  are  tho  c  hief  rivers  Most  of  the  land  is  given 
over  to  cattle  grazing  Among  tho  antiquities  of 
the  county  is  Cawdor  Castle,  traditional  scene  of 
the  murder  of  Duncan  by  Mac  beth 


,__..     ,    __,    u ,    „  .  _.„  ...     ..,    _      ._ 

Edom     Gen     16  1 U7.    1    Chron    137.    3  Lovito     Nairobi  (nlro'be),  town   (pop    47,044),  capital  of 

2  Chron    3113     3  Ancestor  of  Samuel     1  Chron.      "  "      '  '    * 

6  26    Toah   1  Chron  6  34    Tohu   1  Sam.  1.1. 
Nahbi  (na'bl),  one  of  the  spies  sent  by  Moses  into 

Canaan     Num   13  14 
Nahor  (na'hOr)     1  Abraham's  grandfather     Gen 


use  than  double  ones,  as  m  the  Bible,  where  double 
names  arc  mainly  confined  to  those  who  liave 
common  forenames,  o  g  ,  Judas  Oarsabas  and  Mary 
Magdalen  English  surnames  developed  in  the 
late  Middle  Ages  The>  come  from  a  variety  of 
origins,  o  g  ,  patrons  mics  (Adarns,  Jefferson,  Jack- 
son, Harrison),  from  places  (Lincoln,  Garfield, 
Cleveland),  from  trades  (T^ler,  Taylor),  from  per- 
sonal traits  (Stout,  Black)  The  Irish  mac,  "son" 
(Mac,  Me,  and  M'),  and  ua,  "grandson"  (O'  see 
O),  were  attached  to  family  and  tnbo  names,  le- 
spectively,  the  latter  were  appaiently  not  used  in 
Scotland  The  Welsh  in  translating  their  patro- 
nymic (ap  "son  of")  settled  on  English  forms  in 
-«,  hence  Welsh  names  such  aa  Davis  (from  David) 
and  Jones  (from  John)  French  de,  when  wutten 
separately,  like  Gin  man  von  is  deemed  to  mark  a 
noble  name.  Spanish  practice  vanes  by  country, 
one  common  usage  gives  a  surname  combining 
those  of  each  parent,  o  g  ,  Serrano  >  Domfnguca  or 
"  jrrano  Dommguez,  for  one  whose  fathei  was  a 


Kem  a,  northwest  of  its  port,  Mombasa,  founded      Serrano  and  his  mother  a  Dominguez     In  Russian 
1899     It  is  healthfully  situated  at  an  altitude  of     the  middle  name  consists  of  tho  father's  forename 

with  a  patronymic  suffix  In  tho  Roman  republic 
there  were  three  names,  the  forename  (jiraenomen). 
of  which  there  wore  less  than  20,  the  gent,  or  tribe 
name  (nomen),  and  finally  the  family  name 
(cognomen) ,  o  g  ,  Cams  Julius  Caesar,  or  Caius  of 
the  Caesar  famil>  of  the  Julian  gens  An  additional 
name  (agnomen)  might  be  added,  as  a  nickname  or 
honor,  e  n  ,  Afncanus  for  victory  in  Africa  in  the 
case  of  Scipio  In  many  cultures  tho  name  is  of 
supernatural  significance  Besides  animistic  com- 
monplaces such  as  naming  children  after  luckx 
men  or  wily  animals,  thcic  are  widespread  taboo 
practices,  such  as  not  naming  children  after  living 
relatives  or  changing  the  name  on  tho  death  of  a 
namesake,  or  avoiding  tho  name  of  a  family  totem 

„ , The  liasia  of     In   the   Judeo-Chrwtian   tradition   tho  name  has 

Prophets     It  is  a  prophecy  of  doom  against  Nine-      Clean  Living  (1918)  gieat  significance,  especially  the  divine  names,  thus 

veh,  which  fell  in  612  B  C  Ono  analysis  of  the  hook  Naivasha  (nlva'shu),  lake,  12  mi  long  and  9  mi  the  Hebrews  did  not  uttor  the  name  of  God,  and 
divides  it  into  four  poems,  the  first  (an  acrostic,  wide,  Kenya,  in  the  Great  Rift  Valley,  at  an  alti-  many  Christians  bow  tho  head  at  the  name  of 
1  2-8)  and  second  (1  9  -2  1)  on  the  awful  power  of  tude  of  c  6,300  ft  The  lake  is  the  haunt  of  hippo-  Jesus,  especially  Roman  Catholic  s,  who  hayo  a  cul- 


1122-25  Nachor  Luke  334  2  Abraham's 
brother  Gen  22  20-23  Nachor  Joshua  24  2 

Nahshon  (na'bhon)  (Hob  , -enchanter],  ancestor  of 
David  Num  1  7,  Ruth  4  18-20,  1  Chron  2  10 
Naashon  Ex  6  23  Naasson  Mat  1  4,  Luke  3  32 

Nahuatian  (na'w&flun),  group  of  languages  of  tho 
Uto  Aztecan  linguistic  stoc  k  It  includes  the 
Nahuatl  languages  ( \ztec  and  Nahuat)  and  also  a 
number  of  other  languages  such  as  Pipil  and 
Poc  hutla  A  number  of  the  Nahuatian  languages 
are  extinct  e  K  ,  Toltec  Chichimec  and  Nahuatlato 


Nahum  (na'um)  [Heb  , -consoler],  book  of  the  Old      ical  education  at  the  Univ  of  Kansas 
Testament,  seventh  of  the  books  of  the  Minor      include  Basket  Ball  fiules  (1891)  and 


6,452  ft  Nairobi  was  rebuilt  (c  1920)  on  a  modern 
town  plan  It  is  a  railroad  junction  connected  with 
Mombasa  on  the  coast  and  has  an  anpoit.  Coffee 
and  sisal  are  exported 
Naismith,  James  (na'smlth),  1861-1939,  American 
athletic  director,  inventor  (1891)  of  basketball,  b. 
Ontario  prov  ,  grad  M<  Gill  Univ.,  1887  While  a 
director  (1890-95)  of  physical  education  at  the 
Y  M  C  A  College  at  Springfield,  Mass  ,  Naismith 
with  the  aid  of  Luther  H  Guhck  oiigmatcd  (1891) 
basketball  as  a  gymnasium  sport  ana  c  reated  rules 
for  the  game  Under  his  direction  basketball  was 
origmall>  played  with  two  peach  baskets  and  a  soc- 
cer ball  He  later  (1898-1937)  was  director  of  phys- 
"  "  "  "  "  "  His  books 


God,  the  others  (2  2-14  and  3)  being  splendid  de-  potamuses  and  flamingos 

scnptionsof  the  destruction  of  the  city    Thepronh-  Najaf,  Iraq   see  NtJAf                                                        .         .. 

et  is  not  otheiwise  known;  ho  mentions  the  fall  of  Nijera  (nu'hara),  city  (pop  2,994),  Logrofto  prov.,  Israel,  John  the  Baptr- 

~ ~ N  Spain,  m  New  Cwtile    Founded  m  1052.  ft  was  32  38,  Luke  1.13,  2  31 


Thebes  (666  B  C  )  in  3  8-10    For  bibliography,  see 
OLD  TESTAMENT 

naiads  (na'&da,  nl'~)  [Gr  .^belonging  to  the  flow- 
ing, i  e  ,  of  water],  in  Greek  m>  thology ,  daughters 

of  Zeus     They  presided  over  fresh-water  streams,  .  ...    

lakes,  and  wells,  and  because  water  is  essential  for    Nakhichevan  (nukhcchTvan'yu),  city  (pop   10,296),      penchant  for  Old  Testament  names     In  Erighsh- 
agru  ultural  fertility  ,  they  were  regarded  as  deities      capital  of  Nakhichevan  ASSR,  Azerbaijan  SSR,      Amonc an  law  the  traditional  rule  allows  any  one  to 


a  medieval  capital  of  Navarre  Here  m  1376  PETEH 
THE  CRUEL  and  Edward  the  Black  Prince  defeated 
Henry  of  Trastamara  (later  HENRY  II  of  Castile) 
and  Du  Gueschn 


,  , 

tus  of  the  Hob  Name.   In  tho  Bible  many  names 
are    divinely    conferred,    e «.  ,    Abraham,    Sarah, 
ist,  ana  Jesus    Gen    175,15, 

il  Christians  have  tradition- 
ally baptized  children  with  an  appropi  lately  Chris- 
tian name,  espeeiall>  the  name  of  a  saint,  henco- 
foith  the  patron,  an  additional  name  is  taken  at 
confirmation  An  echo  of  this  was  the  Puritan 


of  fertility     The  naiad  was  a  sort  of  NYMPH 


near  the  Aras  nver     The  ancient  Naxuana,  it  has      use  any  name,  so  long  as  fraud  or  damage  is  not 


Naidu,  Sarojini  (smrcVjInP  nl'doo),  1879-1949,  In-      Greek   and    Roman   remains   and   well-preserved      intended  or  perpetrated    The  practice  of  changing 
dian  poet  and  political  leader  educated  at  King's      medieval  ruins     It  was  ruled  by  Armenians,  Per-      names  by  court  action  m  widesp  "    '         "" 


College,  London,  and  at  Cambridge  She  was 
elected  (1914)  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture Her  salon  at  the  Taj  Mahal  Hotel  m  Bombay 
was  a  center  of  intellectual  society  She  was  aotiy  e 
in  the  Indian  National  Congress,  and  in  1925  she 
became  its  first  woman  president  Participation  in 
passive  disobedience  campaigns  brought  her  sev- 
eral jail  sentences  Mme  Naidu's  poetry,  written 
in  English,  deals  in  a  romantic  vein  with  Indian 
themes  and  w  collected  in  The  Sceptred  Flute  (1928) 
nail,  jn  anatomy,  a  horny,  transparent  shield  pro- 
tecting the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes  It  develops 
from  the  epidermis  of  the  skin  The  growing  root  is 
in  a  fold  of  the  ?km  in  the  region  of  the  base  of  the 

nail,  the  pale  area  near  the  base  is  called  the  lunula  _  

The  aveiage  time  for  growth  from  root  to  the  free     percent)  and  of  Armenians  (15  percent).   The  ro- 

cdge  IM  foin  months    If  the  root  w  destroyed,  no   J>ublic  was  founded  in  1624 

now  nail  grows    A  KKZ.ON  may  result  from  infection    Nakhon  Ratchsima,  Thailand  see  KOKAT. 


. ..   . .  iprcad  as  affording  a 

aians,  Arabs,  Mongols,  and  Turks,  became  a  flour-  clear  record     There  arc  many  popular  collections 

ishmg  Armenian  trade  center  in  the  15th  cent ,  and  of  names  with  derivations   Apart  from  a  few  spe- 

was  ceded  by  Persia  to  Russia  in  the  Treaty  of  cialized  studies,  none  arc  authoritative 

Tuikttmanchai  (1828)    Its  industries    include  food  Nameoki  (ixameo'ke),  village  (pop  2,701),  SW  111 , 

processing,  wine  making,  and  cotton  ginning.  near  St  Louis,  me    1917 

Nakhichevi    "  "    '     "       '      ~       ' "      ~~      -  -      . 


, 

fitted  .shoes  may  cause  th<- toenails  to  out  into  the  Nakskov  (nak'skou),  city  (pop  15,506),  Laaland 
skin,  at  the  sides,  and  infection  often  develops  inland,  Denmark,  a  Baltic  port  There  are  sugar 
in  the  flr«h  around  these  ingrowing  nails  refineries,  agricultural  processing  plants,  and  ship- 


levan  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Republic.    Namhoi  (nam'hoi'),  Mandarin  Nan-hat,  city  (pop 

autonomous  republic  (2,100  eq  mi  ;  1946  estimated  95.529),  E  Kwangtung  prov  ,  China,  m  the  Canton 
pop  130,000),  Azerbaijan  SSR,  bordering  on  Iran  delta  It  was  formerly  called  Fatshan.  The  manu- 
m  the  south  It  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  tho  factures  include  porcelain  and  silk 
Azerbaijan  SSR  by  a  strip  of  Soviet  Armenia  and  Nampa  (nam'pu),  city  (1940  pop  12,149,  1948  spe- 
from  Iran  by  the  Aras  rivei  Nakhichevan  is  tho  cial  census  pop  15.922),  SW  Idaho,  W  of  Boise,  est 
capital  The  lowlands  aie  irrigated  and  produce  1885,  me  18^0  The  city  is  the  commercial  and 
cotton,  tobacco,  nee,  and  wheat  In  the  foothills  processing  center  and  shipping  point  for  a  rich  agn- 
wiue  is  grown  and  silkwoi  ms  are  rawed  The  pop-  cultural  and  dairj  region,  now  m  the  BOISE  PHOJ- 
ulation  consists  mainly  of  Azerbaijani  Turks  (80  »CT  It  IB  tho  seat  of  Northwest  Nazaiene  College 

(coeducational)  and  the  Idaho  state  school  and 
colony  fot  the  feeble-minded 
Namsos  (imm'sos),  town  (pop  4,047),  Nord-Tron- 
delag  co  ,  W  Norway,  N  of  Trondheim,  at  tho  point 
where  the  Namsen  river  empties  uito  the  Nanisen 


ruul,  in  carpentry,  elongated,  nlender,  pOmtod  piece     yards 
of  metal  (sometimes  of  wood)  used  for  holding  to-   Nalchik  (nal'chfk),  city   (pop.  47,9 
Kethcr  layers  of  wood  or  otl»er  materials  or  for  Mis-     Kabardian  ASSR,  RSFSR,  on  the  n< 


Fjord    It  is  a  seaport  and  the  trading  center  of  the 
fertile  Namdal  valley.  Lumbering  ami  salmon  can- 


ning are  the  chief  industries.  There  are  copper 

47,993),  capital  of  mines  near  by    It  was  occupied  (April-May,  1940) 

^  ,..,.;,  .«T,  1Q  Wi  rrv/vru  v»  winri  uiettui  into  \n  tui  ana-     j.*t*u»i  uiuu  nooiv,  ivoroiv,  uu  thfl  northern  slope  of  by  British  force*  in  the  Second  World  War. 

pending  an  object     Nailn  of  iron  were  used  in  an-     the  greater  Caucasus  and  on  the  small  Nalchik  Namur    (numcJor',    na-,    Fr»    namur'),    Flemish 

i  lent  times    The  making  of  similar  nails  by  hand     river    A  health  and  tourist  resort,  it  also  has  con-  Namen   (na'rou),  province  (1,413  *q,  mi,  pop 

wah  a  cottage  industry  on  American  farms  as  late  ae     aiderabie  Industrie*,  notably  machine  plants  (hy-  351,183).  8  Belgium,  bordering  on  France  in  the 

the  1  9th  cent    Nails  are  now  commonly  made  of     droeleotric  turbines)  and  agricultural  and  medical  south,    Namur*  it*  oapitaU  And  Dinant  are  the 

Cr*M  r«f0M«M*  «r»iadi«a*ed  by  SMALL  CAWTALa. 


chief  citJ#5.  A  my  region,  ft  is  drained  by  the 
Mouse  and  the  S&mbre  and  is  traversed  in  the  south 
by  the  Ardennes  There  are  large  marble,  chalk, 
am)  building-stone  Quarries,  several  coal  and  iron 
mines,  and  glass  and  cutlery  factories  The  popu- 
lation is  mainly  French-speaking  f«ee  WALLOONS) 
The  province  was  formed  by  combining  the  former 
county  of  Namur  with  part  of  the  former  bishopric 
of  Liege  and  part  of  Hamaut 
Namur,  Flemish  Namen,  city  (pop  30,702),  capital 
of  Namur  prov  ,  8  Belgium,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Meuse  and  Sambre  rivers  and  at  the  junction  of 
several  important  roads  It  is  an  episcopal  see  Its 
factories  produce  leather  goods,  flour,  cutlery,  and 
machinery  Namur  was  the  seat  of  a  county  from 
the  10th  cent  until  it  was  sold  (1421)  to  Philip  tho 
Good  of  Burgundy  The  county  of  Namur,  now 
part  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  later  shared 
the  history  of  the  Austrian  and  Spanish  Nether- 
lands Owing  to  its  strategic  position  Namur  was 
frequently  attacked  In  the  War  of  the  Grand 
Alliance  it  fell  (1692)  to  the  French  and  was  retaken 
bv  the  Dutch  in  1695  The  first  Barrier  Treat v 
(1709)  gave  the  Netherlands  the  right  to  garrison 
Namur,  a  right  confirmed  by  the  second  and  third 
Barrier  Treaties  (1713,  1716)  which  supplemented 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  Captured  (1792)  by  tho 
I'renoh  Revolutionary  forces,  it  was  annexed  to 
France  until  1814  The  old  fortifications  were 
razod  (1862-65)  and  a  new  citadel  and  forts  were 
constructed  In  the  Fust  World  War,  Namur  was 
taken  (1914)  bv  the  Germans  and  lernamed  under 
their  occupation  until  the  armintice  In  the  Second 
World  Wai  parts  of  the  city  suffeted  heavy  damage 
Namur,  Marshall  Islands  see  KWAJALEIN 
Nan,  mountain  range,  China  so**  NANLIVO 
Nanaimo  (nunl'mo),  city  (pop  6,6,15),  on  Vancouver 
Island,  8W  British  Columbia,  on  the  Strait  of 
Georgia  and  NNW  of  Victoria  It  is  a  port  (ship- 
ping coal  from  noar-hy  mines),  tho  base  of  a  her- 
ring-fishing fleet,  and  the  trade  center  for  a  farm 
and  lumbering  region 

Nana  Sahib  (tm'na  sa'Mb),  b  c  1821,  loader  of  the 
Scpov  Rebellion,  whose  teal  name  was  Dandhu 
Panch  The  adopted  eon  of  the  last  peshw  a  (herodi- 
taiy  piime  minister)  of  the  Mahiattas,  he  vainly 
asked  the  British  to  giant  him  the  peshwa's 
pension  In  the  outbreak  (1857)  of  the  rebellion  in 
Cawnpoie  hi*  men  massacred  the  English  garrison 
and  colony  He  escaped  to  Nopal,  where  he  prob- 
ablv  perished 

Nanchang  or  Nan-ch'ang  (both  nan'chang'),  city 
(pop  260,651),  capital  of  Kiangsi  prov.  China  It 
is  on  the  Kan  river  near  the  southern  end  of  Povang 
lake  There  is  a  rail  line  t  onnoctmg  it  with  the  rail- 
road from  Canton  to  Poipmg 

Nancy  (nan 'so,  Fr  nSse.'),  ntv  (pop  108,131),  cap- 
ital of  Meurthe-ct-Moselle  dept  ,  NE  France,  on 
the  Meurthe  river  and  the  Marne-Rhme  Canal 
Situated  at  the  edge  of  the  huge  Lorraine  iron  fields 
and  surrounded  by  smaller  industrial  towns  with 
non  nulls  and  bieweries,  Nancy  is  the  adminis- 
trative, commercial,  artistic,  and  educational  center 
of  Lorraine  The  citv  grew  around  a  castle  of  the 
dukes  of  LonnAiNE  and  tacame  then  capital  in  the 
12th  cent  In  1477  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy 
was  defeated  and  killed  at  the  gates  of  Nancy  by 
the  Swiss  and  the  forces  of  Rene  II  of  Lorraine  The 
major  part  of  the  center  of  Nancy  was  built  in  the 
18th  cent  during  the  liberal  leign  of  STANIBLATTS  I, 
duke  of  Lorraine  and  ex-king  of  Poland  It  is  a 
model  of  uiban  planning  and  a  gem  of  18th-century 
architecture  Particularly  noble  and  hai  momous  is 
tho  Place  Stanislas,  a  square  surrounded  by  public 
buildings  and  closed  off  bv  four  magnificent  wrought- 
iron  screens  At  one  end  is  a  triumphal  arch, 
flanked  by  the  statues  of  Jacques  Callot  and  of 
Here  (the  architect  who  planned  the  square),  both 
natives  of  Nancy  Tho  statue  of  King  Stanislaus 
was  erected  in  the  center  of  the  squat  e  m  1831  Tho 
oblong  Place  dc  la  Cameie  also  is  a  perfect  18th- 
century  ensemble  Other  outstanding  buildings  are 
the  severe  cathedral  (1 703-42),  begun  by  J  H. 
Mansart  and  completed  by  Gormain  Boffrand,  and 
the  old  ducal  palace  (1502-44)  Nancy  has  a  rich 
hue  arts  museum,  a  historical  museum,  an  academy 
of  fine  arts,  a  school  of  forestry,  and  a  large  uni- 
versity founded  in  1854  and  housed  in  a  modern- 
istic structure 

Nanda  Devi  (nun'du  dft'vfi),  peak,  c  25,650  ft  high, 
N  United  Provs  ,  India,  in  the  Himalayas  Hindus 
believe  that  Siva's  wife,  Nanda,  lives  heie  Nanda 
Devi  was  climbed  (19361  by  an  Anglo-American 
expedition  See  Eric  Ship  ton,  Nanda  Den  (1936) 
Nanga  Parbat  (nnng'gu  pur'but),  peak,  c  26,620ft 
high,  Kashmir,  India,  in  the  Himalayas  Here  A 
F  Mummery  apparently  penshed  in  1895  There 
have  been  several  disastrous  attempts  to  climb  it 
Seo  Frits  Bechtold,  Nanga  Parbat  Adventure  (Eng 
ti  ,  1935). 

N»nlw«,  Japan  see  OSAKA 

Nanking  (nan'kmg'),  Mandarin  Nan-cJiing  [south- 
ern capital],  city  (pop  l,0ao,672),  in,  but  independ- 
ent of,  Kiangsu  prov ,  China,  on  the  Yangtie 
river.  It  has  been  long  celebrated  as  a  literary  and 
political  center  Nanking  was  the  capita)  of  China 
from  the  4th  to  the  flth  cent  a«d  from  t868  to 
1403.  In  1842,  at  th«  end  of  the  Opium  War,  there 


1353 

wao  ttgned  here  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  which 
opened  China  to  foreign  trade.  During  the  Taiping 
Rebellion  insurgents  held  the  city  from  1853  to 
1864  It  was  captured  by  the  revolutionists  in 
1011,  and  in  1912  it  became  the  capital  of  China's 
first  president,  Sun  Yat-sen  When  in  1927  the 
citv  fell  to  the  revolutionary  Nationalist  array,  the 
foreign  residents  fled  to  the  protection  of  British 
and  American  warships  on  the  Yangtze  river 
Nanking  became  tho  regular  Nationalist  capital. 
In  1932  when  the  Japanese  were  threatening  to 
attack  tho  city,  tho  government  was  temporarily 
removed  to  Loyang,  and  Nov  21,  1937,  just  before 
Nanking  fell  to  the  Japanese  in  their  advance  up 
the  Yangtze  valley,  it  was  moved  to  Chungking 
Chinese  forces  reoceupied  tho  city  Sept  5,  1945, 
and  the  capitulation  of  tho  Japanese  armies  m 
China  was  bigned  there  on  Sept  9  A  great  wall, 
26  mi  long  and  70  ft  high,  encloses,  besides  the 
crowded  metropolitan  area,  villages  and  open 
fields  The  tomb  of  the  first  Ming  emperor  is  ai>- 
proached  by  an  avenue  lined  with  colossal  images  of 
men  and  animals  A  memorial  to  China's  war  dead 
in  the  form  of  a  modern  steel-construction  pagoda 
and  the  tomb  of  Sun  Yat-sen  are  other  notable 
buildings  Nanking  fell  to  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists m  Apnl,  1949 

Nanling  (nun 'ling')  or  Nan,  mountain  range,  S 
China,  on  the  boundary  of  Kwangtung  and  Kwang- 
si  provs  The  mountains  reach  6,000  ft  They  he  in 
parallel  ranges  which  hinder  travel 

Nansen,  Fridtjof  (frlt'vdf  nan'sun),  1861-1930,  Nor- 
wegian antic  explorer,  scientist,  statesman,  and 
humanitarian  He  made  his  first  trip  to  the  an  tic 
on  a  sealer  in  1882  and  upon  his  return  became  cu- 
rator of  the  natural  history  collec  tion  of  the  Bergen 
Museum  In  1888,  with  a  parU  of  hve,  he  made  a 
memorable  journey  across  Greenland  on  skis, 
dcsc  nbed  m  1m  First  Cronsing  of  Vieenland  (1890) 
Conceiving  a  startling  and  much-dci  ided  plan  for 
reaching  the  North  Polo  by  drifting  in  tho  ice,  he 
sailed  to  the  arctic  in  1893  m  the  Fram,  especially 
designed  to  resist  crushing  by  ice  The  Fram  was 
anchored  in  the  ice  pack  at  lat  8i°  59'  N,  drifted 
northward  to  85°  57',  and  later  (1896)  returned 
safelv  to  Norway,  as  Nansen  had  predicted,  bv 
way  of  Spitsbergen  In  tho  meantime,  Nansen  had 
left  the  ship  in  1895  and  with  F  H  Johansen  set 
forth  to  complete  the  journey  to  the  pole  bv  slodgc 
They  wore,  however,  turned  ba(  k  by  u  e  c  onditions 
at  lat  86°  14'  N,  the  most  northerly  point  to  have 
been  reached  by  man  at  that  time  When  they  wetc 
wintering  (1895-96)  on  Franz  Josef  Land  (now 
often  called  Fridtjof  Nansen  Land),  Frederuk  G 
Jackson  chanced  upon  them  and  sent  them  homo 
in  a  ship  of  his  expedition  Nansen's  arrival  in 
Norway  was  followed  dramatic  allv  eight  days  later 
by  that  of  tho  Fram,  under  Otto  Sverdrup  Al- 
though neither  he  nor  his  ship  had  reached  the 
North  Polo,  his  expedition  gave  to  the  worlci  much 
valuable  now  information  about  tho  Arctic  Ocean 
and  tho  arctic  regions  and  made  Nansen  interna- 
tionally farno\is  farthest  North,  his  a<  count  of  the 
brilliant  exploit,  appeared  in  translation  in  1897, 
and  the  expedition's  s<  leritifk  material  was  pub- 
lished as  The  Norwegian  North  Polar  Expedition 
(ed  by  Nansen,  6  vols  ,  1900-1900)  The  Nansen 
Fund  for  scientific  research  was  established  in  his 
honor  At  tho  university  in  Chnatiama  (now  Oslo), 
he  became  professor  of  z<x>log.y  (1897)  and  of  ocean- 
ography (1908)  Nansen's  career  as  a  statesman 
began  m  1905,  whon  he  worked  for  the  peaceful 
separation  of  Norway  from  Sweden,  his  efforts 
were  rewarded  by  his  appointment  as  Norway  's 
first  minister  (1906-8)  to  Great  Britain  In  1901 
he  had  become  director  of  an  international  com- 
mission to  study  the  sea,  and  ho  made  (1910-14) 
several  scientific,  journeys,  mainly  in  the  N  At- 
lantic In  the  years  after  the  First  World  War  he 
added  to  his  role  of  great  explorer  that  of  great 
humanitarian,  becoming  internationally  renowned 
for  his  service  to  famine-stricken  Russia  as  well  as 
for  his  work  in  the  repatriation  of  war  prisoners 
Appointed  (1921)  as  League  of  Nations  high  com- 
missioner for  refugees,  Nansen  received  the  1922 
Nobel  Peace  Prize,  and  the  League  honored  him 
by  creating  (1931)  the  Nansen  International  Of- 
fice for  Refugees,  whu  h  won  the  1938  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  As  a  memorial  to  his  fathei ,  Odd  Nansen 
founded  (1937)  the  Nansen  Help  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  Nansen  International  Office  The  di- 
versity of  Fridtjof  Nansen's  interest*  19  shown  m  his 
writings,  which  include  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned  Eskimo  Ufe  (1893),  Closing- Net  a  for 
Vertical  Hauls  and  for  Vertical  Towing  (1915), 
Russia  A  Peace  (1923),  and  Armenia  andtht  Near 
East(\W8)  See  biographies  bv  Jon  Sorensen  (1932) 
and  Anna  Gertrude  Hall  (1940) 

Ran  Shan:  see  KUNLXTN 

Nantasket  Beach  (nanta'skft),  resort  village  (pop, 
1,092)  m  Hull  town,  E  Mass.,  NE  of  Hmgham 

Nantes  (nanta,  Fr  n3t),  city  (pop  187,259),  capital 
of  Lorre-Interieure  dept ,  W  France,  on  the  Loire 
It  is  an  important  industrial  and  shipping  center 
with  its  ocean  port  at  SAINT-NAZAIIIE  Of  pro- 
Roman  origin  and  an  early  episcopal  see,  Nantes 
was  ravaged  by  the  Norsemen  (9th  cent )  and  in 
the  10th  o«nt.  fell  to  the  dukes  of  Brittany  In 


NANTYGLO 

the  French  Revolution,  Nantes  was  nearly  stormed 
by  the  royalist  troops  of  the  VENDEE  and  was  the 
scene  of  massacres  (see  NOYADFS)  by  the  revolu- 
tionists (1793)  A  center  of  resistance  to  German 
occupation  during  the  Second  World  War,  Nantes 
suffered  through  the  Allied  bombing  of  its  vital 
rail  yards  and  factories  and  the  ruthless  German 
reprisals  against  the  civilian  population  It  was 
liberated  by  U  S  troops  in  Aug  ,  1944  Notable 
monuments  include  a  10th-century  castle  on  the 
Loire  and  a  15th-century  cathedral  containing 
tombs  of  dukes  of  Brittany 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  1598  To  restore  internal  peace  to 
Franco,  which  had  been  torn  by  the  Wars  of  Ro- 
hgion,  King  Henry  IV  promulgated  at  Nantes  an 
edict  which  waa  to  define  the  rights  of  the  French 
Protestants  (soe  HUGUENOTS)  These  included 
full  liberty  of  conscience*  and  private  worslup, 
liberty  of  public  worship  wherever  it  had  previous- 
ly been  granted  and  its  extension  to  numerous 
other  localities  and  to  estates  of  Protestant  nobles, 
full  civil  rights,  royal  subsidies  for  Protestant 
schools,  special  courts,  composed  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  judges,  to  judge  cases  involving  Protes- 
tants, retention  of  the  organization  of  the  Protes- 
tant church  m  Fianco,  and  Protestant  control  of 
some  200  cities  then  held  bv  the  Huguenots,  in- 
cluding such  strongholds  as  La  ROCHKLLE,  with 
the  king  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
garrisons  and  fortifications  The  last  condition, 
01  igmally  devised  foi  an  eight-\  ear  period  but  sub- 
sequently renewed,  was  to  servo  as  guarantee  to 
the  Huguenots  that  the  other  rights  would  be  re- 
spected, however,  it  gave  French  Protestantism  a 
virtual  state  within  a  state  and  was  incompatible 
with  the  centralizing  policies  of  Richelieu,  Mazarm, 
and  Louib  XIV  The  fall  (1628)  of  La  Rochclle  to 
Richelieu's  armv  marked  the  end  of  Huguenot 
political  privileges  In  1666  Lot  is  XIV  embarked 
on  a  policy  of  persecuting  the  Protestants  and  by 
a  sciios  of  edicts  reduced  the  Edict  of  Nantes  to  a 
scrap  of  paper  finally,  in  1685,  he  declared  that 
the  majority  of  Protestants  had  been  converted  to 
Catholicism  and  that  the  edict  of  1598,  having  thus 
become  «>upei  fluous,  was  rev  oked  No  French  Prot- 
estant was  allowed  to  leave  tho  country,  those  who 
openly  remained  Protestants  wore  promised  the 
right  of  pnvate  worship  and  freedom  from  molesta- 
tion, but  tho  piomiso  was  not  kept  Thousands 
fled  abroad  to  escape  tho  system  of  DRAGONXADEH, 
and  seveial  piovmces  wore  virtually  depopulated 
The  reyocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  greatly 
weakened  French  economy,  and  its  nithless  appli- 
cation increased  tho  detestation  m  which  England 
and  the  Protestant  Gorman  states  held  the  French 
king  Its  object — to  make  France  a  Catholic  state 
—  was  fulfilled  on  paper  only,  for  many  secretly  re- 
mained faithful  to  Protestantism,  while  the  prestige 
of  the  Catholic  Church  suffered  from  Louia's  bar- 

Nanteuil,  Robert  (rober'  n&tu'yu),  16237-1678, 
Fiench  draughtsman  and  engiaver  His  crayon 
portraits  early  gamed  him  populanty  Louis  XIV 
made  him  draughtsman  to  the  loyal  cabinet  He 
is  best  known  for  his  splendid  portrait  engravings, 
of  which  he  made  over  300  His  work  is  original 
and  excels  m  the  subtlety  of  its  values  and  tho 
vivacity  anil  precision  of  its  characterization 
Among  his  finest  works  may  be  cited  the  portraits 
of  Gilles  Menage,  Jean  Loret,  the  due  do  la  MeiUe- 
ra\  e,  nnd  the  due  hesse  de  Nemours  He  made  1 1 
portraits  of  Louis  XIV  and  14  of  Mazann 

Nanticoke  (nan'tlkok),  city  (noi>  24,387),  NE  Pa, 
on  the  Susquohanna  below  Wilkes-Barre,  inc  as  a 
boiough  1874,  as  a  city  1920  It  produces  rayon 
and  nylon  yam  and  cigars  and  is  important  as  an 
anthiacite  center 

Nantucket  (nantu'kYt),  island,  14  mi  long  and  3V£ 
mi  wide,  lying  c  27  mi  S  of  Cape  Cod,  Mass , 
from  which  it  is  aepaiated  by  Nantucket  Sound 
Muskeget  Channel  separates  it  from  Martha's 
Vineyard  on  tho  west  Nantucket  and  the  small 
adjacent  islands  comprise  both  Nantucket  town 
(pop  3,401)  and  Nantucket  co  of  Massachusetts 
Visited  b\  Go^nold  in  1602,  it  was  settled  after 
1659  It  was  one  of  the  chief  whaling  towns  until 
the  decline  of  the  mdustiv  (c  1850),  later  it  de- 
veloped as  a  summer  resort  and  artists'  colony 
There  is  a  whaling  museum  in  an  old  sperm-candle 
factor\  A  windmill  (1746)  is  preserved  The 
village  of  Nantucket,  with  its  hne  harbor  and 
many  old  houses,  is  the  trade  center  of  the  island, 
Siasconset  lies  E  on  the  Atlantic  The  first  U  S 
lightship  station  (1856)  is  off  Nantucket  See  W 
F  Macy ,  fitory  of  OM  Nantucket  (onl  od  ,  1928), 
W  O  Stevens  Nantucket  (1936) 

Nantwich  (nant'wleh,  -Ich),  urban  district  (1031 
pop  7,133,  1943  estimated  pop  8453),  Cheshire, 
England,  on  the  Weaver  and  SWT  of  Crowe  Its 
brine  baths  were  opened  m  1883,  Nantwich  was 
formerly  yorv  important  in  salt  production,  having 
more  than  300  works  The  grammar  school  dates 
from  1611,  and  the  church  from  tho  13th  and  15th 
cent  The  town's  industries  include  tanning  and 
the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  clothing 

Nanty  Glo  (na«'t«  glr>'),  borough  (pop  6,217),  HE 
Pa ,  NE  of  Johnstown.  Coal  is  mined  here  and 
farming  is  earned  on  in  the  area. 
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NANTYGLO  AND  BLA1NA 

Nantyglo  and  BUina  (nan'teglS',  bll'nu),  urban  dis- 
trict (pop  13,189),  Monmouthshire,  England  It 
is  in  a  coal-mining  and  ironworking  region 
Nanuet  (nftnueV),  unincorporated  village  (pop. 
2,057),  SE  N  Y  ,  W  of  Nyack  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
International  Shrine  of  St  Anthony 
Nanumea  (nanooma'a),  atoll,  area  2  sq  mi ,  S  Pa- 
cific, northernmost  of  the  Ellite  Islands  In  the 
Second  World  War  it  was  occupied  m  1943  by  U.S. 
marines  The  island  was  formerly  called  St  Augus- 
tine Island. 

Naomi  (nao'm?,  -ml,  mVo-)  [Heb  , -pleasant],  in 
the  Bible,  Ruth's  mother-in-law  Ruth  1  19,20 
naous  (nft'tts)  [Gr  ,—dup],  inner  portion  of  a  Greek 
temple,  enclosed  within  walls  and  generally  sur- 
rounded by  colonnaded  porticoes  In  it  stood  the 
statue  of  the  deity  to  whom  the  temple  was  oon- 
seciatecl  Sometimes  there  were  additional  com- 
partments for  treasuries,  but  the  long  narrow  naos 
itself  was  generally  the  only  chamber  It  was  the 
prototype  for  the  CBLLA  of  the  Roman  temple 
Hap*  (nft'pu),  city  (1940  pop  7,740,  1944  special 
census  pop  12,  987),  co  seat  of  Napa  co  ,  W  Calif , 
on  the  Napa  river  and  NE  of  San  Francisco,  settled 
1840,  me  1872  It  is  in  a  fruit,  dairy,  and  poultry 
area  Products  include  wine,  clothing,  leather, 
and  dairy  products  Fruit  is  canned  and  dried 
Napanee  (na'pune*,  na"punc"),  town  (pop  3,405), 
S  Ont ,  on  the  Napanee  river  and  W  of  Kingston,  in 
a  lumber  and  dairy-farming  region 
Napata  (nup&'tu,  nupa'tu),  ancient  city,  Egypt, 
just  below  the  Fourth  Cataract,  where  the  Nile 
flows  southwest  From  about  the  8th  cent  B  C  , 
Napata  was  the  capital  of  NUBIA  Many  great 
buildings  like  those  of  Thebes  were  built  here  by 
TIRHAKA  (XXV  dynasty)  The  capital  of  Nubia 
was  later  (perhaps  4th  cent  B  C.)  moved  to 
Merofi,  far  up  the  river 

Napemlle  (na'purvtt),  city  (pop  5,272),  NE  111 ,  E 
of  Aurora,  in  a  farm  area;  settled  1831-32,  inc. 
1857  It  manufactures  furniture  and  othei  prod- 
ucts North  Central  College  (Evangelical,  co- 
educational, 18bl)  and  an  Evangelical  seminary 
are  here 

Naphish  (na'fish),  son  of  Ishmael  Gen.  2615;  1 
Chron  1  31  Nephish  1  Chrou  6  19 
Iftphtali  (naf'tull)  [Heb  ,- wrestling],  son  of  Jacob 
and  Bilhah  and  progenitor  of  one  of  the  12  tribes 
Its  allotment  lav  NW  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  In  its 
early  days  the  tribe  was  waihko  and  its  hero  was 
BARAK  It  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  and 
shared  its  fate  Gen  307,4624,4921  Nephtha- 
lun  Mat  413,15,  Rev  76 

naphtha  (tiap'thu,  n&f'-),  term  usually  restricted  to 
a  colorless,  volatile,  inflammable  liquid  mixture  of 
hydrocarbons  (chiefly  octane  and  heptane)  It  is 
obtained  as  one  of  the  more  volatile  fractions  m  the 
fractional  distillation  of  PETROLEUM  (when  it  is 
known  as  petroleum  naphtha),  in  the  fractional 
distillation  of  coal  tar  (coal-tar  naphtha),  and  m  a 
similar  distillation  of  wood  (wood  naphtha)  It  is 
used  widely  as  a  solvent  for  various  organic  sub- 
stances, such  as  fats  and  rubber,  and  in  the  making 
of  varnish  Because  of  its  dissolving  property  it  is 
important  as  a  cleaning  fluid,  it  is  incorporated 
also  in  certain  laundry  soaps  It  sometimes  serves 
as  a  fuel  and  an  illummant  Originally  the  term  in- 
dicated a  colorless  inflammable  liquid  obtained 
from  the  ground  in  Persia  Later  it  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  number  of  other  natural  liquid  substances 
having  similar  propeities 

naphthalene  (naf'thulen,  nap'-,  n&fthulen',  nap-), 
colorless,  crystalline  solid  with  a  pungent,  moth- 
ball odor,  melting  at  80°C  ,  boiling  at  218°C  ,  and 
subliming  upon  heating  It  is  a  coal-tar  denvative, 
insoluble  in  water,  somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol, 
soluble  in  benzene,  and  very  soluble  m  ether, 
chloroform,  and  carbon  disulphido  Its  molecule 
consists  of  10  atoms  of  carbon  and  8  of  hjdrogen 
arranged  in  two  hexagonal  BENZENK  rings  set  side 
by  side  so  that  two  of  the  carbon  atoms  form  part 
of  both  rings,  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  attached  each 
to  an  outside  carbon  atom  Derivatives  of  naph- 
thalene are  used  in  the  preparation  of  dyes  and  as 
insecticides  and  organic  solvents 
naphthol  (naf'thdl,  -th&l,  -th61,  nap'-),  name  used 
for  either  of  two  crystalline  compounds  having  the 
same  chemical  formula  but  differing  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen 
making  up  their  molecules  (see  ISOMERISM)  They 
are  distinguished  as  alpha-  and  beta-naphthol 
Both  are  derivatives  (hydroxyl)  of  naphthalene, 
being  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
that  substance  Among  the  ways  m  which  they 
differ  is  the  form  of  their  crystals— alpha-naphthol 
crystallizes  m  prisms  and  beta-naphthol  m  plates 
Both  naphthols  exhibit  antiseptic  properties  They 
are  soluble  m  alcohol  and  ether  and  slightly  so  in 
hot  water.  They  are  used  in  the  preparation  of 
certain  azo  dyes.  Solutions  of  the  two  are  used  m 
analysis  to  indicate  the  presence  of  ferric  (see  IRON) 
compounds  m  solution.  Alpha-naphthol  turns 
such  a  solution  violet,  beta-naphthol  turns  it  green. 
Naphtuhixn  (naf'tfihlm),  descendant  of  Noah.  Gen. 

10  13,  1  Chron.  1  11 

Rapier,  Sir  Charles  James  (na'pSr,  nOper'),  1782- 
1863,  British  general,  brother  of  Sir  WUJiam  F.  P. 
Napier.  Like  his  brother  he  served  in  the  Penin- 


(pop  1,162),  W  central  NY.,  m  the  Finger  Lakes 
region,  SW  of  Canandaigua,  mo  1894.   Wine  and 


grape  juice  are  made 
Napl«s, 


1864 

sular  War.  Later  in  India  he  was  chiefly  responw-  Naples.  1  Town  (pop  1,253),  SW  Fla.,  a  resort  on 
ble  for  the'conquest  of  Bind  (1841-43).  See  works  the  Gulf  ooast.8  of  Fort  Myers,  mo  1927.  S  Village 
about  him  by  his  brother.  '  *  '  v  "*  ..%.-»  -. 

Napier,  John,  1550-1617,  Scottish  mathematician. 
He  invented  the  loganthm  and  wrote  Minfici 
loganthmorum  canoma  descnptto  (1614),  containing 
the  first  logarithmic  table  and  the  first  use  of  the 
word  loQanthm  In  1617  his  Rabdologiae  appeared. 
This  work  contains  various  methods  for  the  ab- 
breviation of  arithmetical  calculations,  including 
Napier's  rods  or  bones  and  a  kind  of  chessboardliko 
abacus  worked  by  moving  counters  The  prin- 
ciple of  Napier's  rods  was  based  on  the  multiples 
of  numbers  In  1619,  after  Napier's  death,  his 
Minfict  loganthmorum  canonis  constructs,  which 
gave  the  method  of  construction  of  his  logarithms, 
was  published  by  his  son  Robert  and  edited  by 
Henry  Brigg^s  Napier  introduced  the  decimal 


_._  is,  kingdom  of,  former  state,  occupying  the 
Italian  peninsula  south  of  the  former  Papal  States 
It  comprised  roughly  the  present  regions  of  CAM- 
PANIA, ABRUZZI  B  MOUSE,  BABILICATA  APULIA, 
and  CALABRIA  Naples  was  the  capital  In  the 
llth  and  12th  cent  the  Normans  under  ROBERT 
GUISCABD  and  his  successors  conquered  S  Italy 
from  the  Byzantines  The  popes,  however,  claimed 
suzerainty  over  S  Italy  and  were  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  hjstory  of  Naples  In  1139  ROOKR 
II  was  invested  by  Innocent  II  with  the  kingdom 
of  SICILY,  of  which  the  Norman  fiefs  in  S  Italy 
were  a  part  FREDERICK  II,  CONRAD  IV,  MAN- 
FRED,  and  CONRADIN  of  Hohenstiuifon  succeeded 


point  in  writing  numbers  FRED,  and  CONRADIN  of  Hohenstaufon  succeeded 

Napier,  Robert  Cornells,  1st  Baron  Napier  of  Mag-     the  Norman  dynasty    Under  them  S  Italy  flow- 
dala,  1810-90,  British  general    In  the  engineering     ered,  but  in  1266  CHARLES  I  (Charles  of  Anjou), 


service  in  India,  he  served  in  the  wars  against  the 
Sikhs  (1845-49)  and  in  the  relief  of  Lucknow 
(1857)  He  undertook  an  expedition  to  Ethiopia  in 
1868,  capturing  Magdala  and  compelling  the  re- 
lease of  British  captives  He  later  acted  as  com- 
mander in  chief  in  India  (1870-76)  and  as  governor 
of  Gibraltar  See  biography  by  his  son,  H.  D 
Napier  (1927),  and  his  letters  (ed  by  his  son,  1936) 
Napier.  Sir  William  Francis  Patrick,  1785-1860, 


founder  of  the  ANGEVIN  dynasty,  was  invested 
with  the  crown  He  lost  Sicily  in  1282,  but  re- 
tained his  territories  on  the  mainland,  which  came 
to  be  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Naples  Refusing 
to  give  up  their  claim  to  Sicily,  Charles  and  his 
successors  warred  with  the  house  of  Aragon,  which 
held  the  island,  until  in  1372  Queen  JOANNA  I  of 
Naples  formally  renounced  her  claim  During  her 
reign  began  the  struggle  for  succession  between 


apier.      r      iiam     rancs     aric,          -,     reign     egan      e  srugge    or  succession     eween 
British  general  arid  historian,  brother  of  Sir  Charles     Charles  of  Durazzo  (later  CHARLKB  III  of  Naples) 


James  Napier  He  served  in  the  Peninsular  War 
and  wrote  a  famous  and  still  authoritative  History 
of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula  (6  vols  ,  1828-40) 


and  Louis  of  Anjou  (Louis  I  of  Naples)  The 
struggle  was  continued  by  their  heirs  Charles's 
descendants,  LANCELOT  and  JOANNA  II,  success- 


Napier  (na'peur),  borough  (pop   17,243,  motropol-     fully  defended  their  thrones  despite  papal  support 
itanpop  20, 297),  on  E  North  Island,  New  Zealand,      of  their 


on  Hawke  Bay  It  is  the  seat  of  an  Anglican  cathe- 
dral The  center  of  a  rich  grazing  district,  it  exports 
meat  and  leather  and  has  woolen  mills  and  brew- 
eries Port  Ahunn  is  its  harbor 
Naples  (nii'pulz),  Ital  Napoli  (na'pOlC),  city  (pop 
739,349,  with  suburbs  865,913),  capital  of  Cam- 
pania and  of  Naples  prov  ,  S  Italy  It  is  the  second 
largest  seaport  of  Italy  and  has  machine,  locomo- 
tive, leather,  and  food  manufactures  Built  at  the 
base  and  on  the  slopes  of  a  ridge  of  hills  rising  from 
the  Bay  of  Naples  (an  inlet  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea), 
Naples  occupies  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sites  of 
Europe  The  bay,  extending  from  Cape  Misono  in 
the  north  to  the  Sorrento  peninsula  in  the  south,  is 
dominated  by  Mt  Vesuvius  and  dotted  with  towns 
and  villas  Near  its  entrance  are  the  islands  of 
Capri,  Ischia,  and  Prorida  Famous  for  its  songs, 
festivals,  and  gaiety,  Naples  is  a  crowded  and  noisy 
city  Most  of  its  worst  slums  have  been  replaced 
by  new  buildings,  the  old  Santa  Lucia  quarter  is 
still  the  most  characteristic  An  ancient  Greek 
colony,  Naples  was  mentioned  as  Parthenope, 
Palaepohs,  and  Neapohs  It  was  conquered  (4th 
cent  B  C )  by  the  Romans,  who  favored  it  because 
of  its  Greek  culture,  its  scenic  beauty,  and  its 
baths  Vergil,  who  often  stayed  here,  is  buried 
near  by  In  the  6th  cent  A  D  Naples  passed  under 
Byzantine  rule,  in  the  8th  cent  it  emerged  as  an 
independent  duchy  Its  autonomous  development 
was  checked  by  the  Normans,  in  1139  ROGER  II 
added  the  duchy  to  his  kingdom  of  Sicily  Emperor 
Frederick  II  embellished  the  city  and  founded  its 
university  (1224)  The  execution  (1268)  of  CON- 
RADIN left  Charles  of  Anjou  (CHARLES  I)  undis- 
puted master  of  the  kingdom  Charles  transferred 
his  capital  from  Ealermo  to  Naples  After  the 
Sicilian  Vespers  (1282)  Sicily  proper  passed  to  the 
house  of  Aragon,  and  the  Italian  peninsula  S  of  the 
Papal  States  became  known  as  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  (see  separate  article)  Naples  was  its  capi- 
tal until  it  fell  to  Garibaldi  and  was  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  (1860)  In  the  Second  World 
War  the  city  suffered  tremendous  damage  The 


French  rivals,  but  Joanna  successively 
adopted  as  her  heir  ALFONSO  V  of  Aragon  and 
Loum  III  and  RENE  of  Anjou,  and  tho  dynastic 
struggle  was  prolonged  Alfonso  defeated  Ren6  in 
1442  and  was  invested  with  Naples  by  the  pope 
His  successor  m  Naples,  FERDINAND  1  (Ferrante), 
suppressed  (1485)  a  conspiracy  of  the  powerful 
feudal  loids  Meanwhile  tho  Angevin  claim  to 
Naples  had  passed  to  the  French  crown  with  the 
death  (1486)  of  Rene's  nephew,  Charles  of  Maine 
CHARLES  VIII  of  Franco  pressed  tho  claim  and  in 
1495  briefly  seized  Naples,  thus  utirting  the  ITAL- 
IAN WARS  Loum  XII  of  Franco,  jointly  with 
Spam,  dethroned  Frederick,  the  last  Aiagone^e 
king  of  Naples,  in  1501,  but  fell  out  with  his  allies, 
who  defeated  him  The  treaties  of  Blois  (1504  5) 
gave  Naples  and  Sicily  to  Spain,  which  for  two 
centuries  ruled  the  two  kingdoms  through  viceroys 
— one  at  Palermo,  one  at  Naples  Gonzalo  FEII- 
NANDKZ  r>H  C6RDOBA  was  the  hrnt  viceroy  of 
Naples  Under  Spam,  S  Italy  became  one  of  tho 
most  backward  and  exploited  aroas  in  Europe 
Heavy  taxation  (from  which  the  nobility  and 
clergy  weio  exempt)  filled  tho  Spanish  treasury, 
agriculture  suffered  from  the  accumulation  of  huge 
estates  by  Italian  and  Spanish  nobles  (who,  more- 
over, quarreled  with  each  other)  and  by  the  church, 
famines  were  almost  chronic,  disoa.se,  superstition, 
and  ignorance  flourished  Tho  efforts  of  these  con- 
ditions are  still  felt  Tho  popular  revolt  led  by 
MABANIELLO  was  crushed  (1647)  In  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession  the  kingdom  was  occupied 
(1707)  by  Austria,  which  kept  it  in  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  (1713,  see  UTRECHT,  PEACE  OF)  In  con- 
nection with  the  War  of  the  POLISH  SUCCESSION, 
however,  Don  Carlos  of  Bourbon  (later  CHVRLES 
III  of  Spain)  reconquered  Naples  and  Sicily  The 
Treaty  of  Vienna  (1738)  confirmed  the  conquest, 
and  the  two  kingdoms  became  subsidiary  to  tho 
Spanish  crown,  ruled  in  personal  union  by  a  cadet 
branch  of  the  Spanish  line  of  BOURBON  Naples 
now  had  its  own  dynasty,  but  conditions  improved 
little  In  1799  Ferdinand  IV  and  his  queen,  MARIE 
CAROLINE,  were  expelled  by  the  French.  The 


industrial  suburbs  were  heavily  bombed  by  the  PARTHENOPKAN  REPUBLIC  was  set  up.  but  the 
Allies,  but  the  worst  destruction  was  wrought  by  Bourbons  returned  the  same  year  with  the  help  of 

'  ~  ""     *     '  English  arms  under  Lord  NELSON    Reprisals  were 

severe,  Sir  John  ACTON,  the  queen's  lover,  once 
more  was  supreme  In  1806  the  French  again 
drove  out  the  royal  couple,  who  held  only  Sicily 
Joseph  BONAPARTE,  made  king  of  Naples,  was  re- 
placed in  1808  by  Joachim  MURAT  Murat's  benef- 
icent reforms  were  revoked  after  his  fall  and  execu- 
tion (1815)  by  Ferdinand,  who  was  restored  to  the 
throne  In  1816  Ferdinand  merged  Sicily  and 
Naples  and  styled  himself  FERDINAND  I,  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  For  the  remaining  history  of 
Naples,  annexed  to  Sardinia  in  1860,  see  Two 
SICILIES,  KINGDOM  OF  THE  See  Benedetto  Croce 
imposing  Stona  del  regno  di  Napoli  (1925) 
damaged  Napo  (nii'po),  river,  more  than  550  mi.  long,  rising 
c  center,  in  N  Ecuador  near  Cotopaxi  volcano  and  flowing 
SE  into  Peru,  where  it  joins  the  Amazon  Naviga- 
ble for  c.400  mi ,  it  was  first  explored  (1540)  by 

ORELLANA  and  later  (1638)  by  TEIXBIRA. 

pen  and  Herculaneum)  and  for  the  San  Carlo  Napoleon  I,  1769-1821,  emperor  of  the  French. 
Opera,  opened  m  1737  As  a  musical  center  Naples  Bora  Aug.  16  at  Ajaocio,  Corsica,  the  son  of  Carlo 
reached  ita  greatest  brilliance  in  the  17th  and  18th  and  Letizia  BONAPARTE  (or  Buonaparte),  young 


the  retreating  Germans  in  1943  The  harbor  sec- 
tion was  demolished,  entire  blocks  disappeared, 
and  part  of  tho  rich  archives  and  libraries  were 
burned  Among  the  innumerable  churches  (most 
of  them  restored  in  baroque  style  in  tho  17th  and 
18th  cent ),  those  of  Santa  Chiara,  containing  the 
tombs  of  the  Angevin  kings,  and  of  Monteohveto, 
rich  m  Renaissance  sculpture,  suffered  most  dam- 
age, the  Cathedral  of  St  Januarius,  patron  of  the 
city,  was  also  harmed  In  a  chapel  of  the  cathedral 
are  two  vials  containing  the  saint's  blood,  which  is 
said  to  liquefy  miraculously  twice  a  year  Naples 
has  several  medieval  castles  (Castel  dell'  Ovo, 
Castel  Nuovo,  Castel  Sant'  Elmo).  The  imposn 
royal  palace  (17th  and  19th  cent )  was  damagL_ 
and  despoiled  A  cultural  and  artistic  center, 
Naples  is  particularly  famous  for  its  national  mu- 
seum (containing,  among  others,  the  Farnese  col- 
lection and  most  of  the  objects  excavated  at  Pom- 


cent  ,  Alessandro  and  Domemoo  Scarlatti,  Por- 
pora,  Pergolesi,  Paisiello,  and  Cimarosa  were 
among  the  representatives  of  the  Neapolitan  style. 


Napoleon  was  sent  (1779)  to  French  military 
schools  at  Bnenne  and  Paris,  where  his  small 
stature  won  him  the  nickname  "the  Little  Corpo- 


Naples  has  a  conservatory  and  several  art  acad-     ral."  He  received  his  commission  in  the  artillery  in 


emies.  The  aquarium  also  .enjoys  world  fame. 


1785.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  he 
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took  part  in  the  Corslean  uprising  against  PAOU — 
An  adventure  which  ended  for  the  Bonapartes  in 
1793,  when  Paoli  forced  them  to  leave  the  island 
for  France  Bonaparte  first  attracted  notice  bv  his 
distinguished  part  in  dislodging  the  British  from 
Toulon  (1793);  he  was  promoted  brigadier  general 
and  sent  to  the  Italian  front  After  a  short  im- 
prisonment in  the  Thertmdorian  reaction  (1794)  ho 
was  released  but  remained  out  of  favor  A  political 
event  was  to  reopen  his  career  overnight  In  Oct , 
1795,  the  Convention  was  assailed  by  a  Parisian 
mob  (see  VENDEMIAIRE),  and  BARRAS,  shirking  the 
unpleasant  dutv  of  dealing  with  the  situation,  dele- 
gated his  command  to  Bonaparte,  his  protego,  who 
dispersed  the  mob  with  what  he  called  "a  whiff  of 
grapeshot" — a  whiff  which  killed  about  100  insur- 
gents Napoleon's  name  was  made  After  drawing 
up  a  plan  for  an  Italian  campaign,  he  was,  again 
with  Barras's  help,  made  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Army  of  Italv  He  left  for  Italy  m  March, 
1790,  after  marrying  Josephine  de  Beauharnais  (see 
JOSEPHINE)  Assuming  command  of  a  starving  and 
ragged  army,  he  succeeded  within  a  short  time  in 
transforming  it  into  a  first-class  fighting  force  The 
brilliant  success  of  his  Italian  campaign  was  based 
on  three  factors  his  supply  sv  stem  which  he  made 
virtually  mdopendent  of  the  pinch-penny  Direc- 
tory by  allowing  the  troops  to  live  off  the  land,  his 
reliance  on  speed  and  massed  surprise  attacks  by 
small  but  compact  units,  against  the  larger  but 
hroken-up  Austnan  forces,  and  his  magic  influence 
over  the  morale  of  his  soldioiH,  which  enabled  him 
to  push  them  to  incredible  feats  of  endurance  In 
May,  1790,  Saidinm  signed  a  separate  pcare  After 
Ins  victory  at  Lodi  (Mav  10),  Bonaparte  entered 
Milan  (Mav  14),  laid  siege  to  Mantua  (July,  1790), 
and  made  a  brief  dash  southward,  obtaining  favor- 
able armistices  fiom  the  kinijt  of  Naples  and  the 
pope  After  the  great  victories  of  Aicole  (Nov  , 
1796)  and  Rivoh  (Jan  ,  1797)  and  the  fall  of  Man- 
tua (Feb.  1707),  Bonaparte  begun  to  cross  the 
\lps  towaui  Vienna  However,  the  slow  advance 
of  the  not  them  French  armies  in  Germany  and  the 
danger  of  being  cut  off  in  the  rear  caused  him  to 
HI  range — without  instructions  from  Paris — the. 
1 1 uce  of  Looben  (April,  1797),  latei  complemented 
by  the  Treaty  of  CAMPO  J*OKMIO  Now  the  idol  of 
half  of  Euiopo  Bonaparte  returned  to  France  and 
drew  up  a  plan  to  crush  the  British  empire  bv 
striking  at  EGYPT  and,  ultimately  at  India  The 
plan  was  supported  bv  TALI  BEHIND  and  by  the 
directors,  who  were  eager  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
ambitious  young  general  Bonapaite  sailed  with 
his  fleet  in  Mav,  1798,  and,  shoitly  after  landing, 
won  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Mamelukes  in  the 
battle  of  the  P\  ramids  ( Julv,  1798)  His  successes, 
however,  weie  made  useless  from  the  start  bv  the 
utter  destuiction  of  the  French  fleet  bv  Lord  NEL- 
SON at  Abouku  (Aug  1-2)  Tui  key  declared  war  on 
tiance  An  expedition  to  Syria  was  repelled  at 
A<  KB  and  was  abandoned  (Mav,  1799)  when  the 
plague  broke  out  in  the  1'reiuh  atinv  Meanwhile, 
matters  were  going  ftom  bad  to  worse  in  Europe 
The  French  were  expelled  from  Italv  bv  the  forces 
of  the  Second  Coalition  (see  FRENCH  RKVOI  UHON- 
iin  WAHH),  and  at  home  the  Directory  faced  bank- 
niptcv  Unannounced,  Napoleon  loturned  to 
Fiance,  leaving  General  KLERER  in  charge  of  a 
hopeless  situation  in  Egypt  Hailed  as  the  "man 
of  the  hour,"  he  fitted  perfectly  into  a  conspiracy 
abeady  hatched  by  SIFYEK,  one  of  the  directors 
The  Consulate  The  Directory  was  overthrown  by 
the  coup  d'etat  of  18  BRUMAIR*  (Nov  9,  1799),  and 
the  CONHULATK  was  set  up,  with  Bonaparte  as 
First  Consul  The  autoctatic  constitution  of  the 
year  vm  was  accepted  bv  plebiscite  Taking  ener- 
getic measuies,  Bonaparte  stabilized  the  French 
curiency,  established  the  Bank  of  France,  and 
turned  the  tide  of  financial  disaster  Peace  with 
the  Church  came  with  the  CONCORDAT  OF  1801,  and 
legal  reforms  paved  the  wa>  foi  the  CODE  NA- 
POLEON In  1SOO.  Napoleon  turned  against  the 
foreign  foe,  crossed  the  St  Beinard,  and  defeated 
the  Austnans  at  Marengo  (June  14)  With  the 
Treaty  of  Luneville  (1801)  with  Austua  and  the 
Tieatv  of  Amiens  (1802)  with  England,  the  Second 
Coalition  was  ended,  and  France  had  become  para- 
mount on  the  Continent  Napoleon's  ambition  did 
not  rest  In  Aug  ,  1802,  a  plebiscite  approved  his 
Incoming  consul  for  life,  a  modfhed  constitution, 
that  of  the  year  x,  came  into  foice  In  the  same 
year  he  incorporated  Piedmont  into  France  and 
once  more  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  HELVETIC 
REPUBLIC  England,  on  the  other  hand,  failed  to 
restore  Malta  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  as  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens  had  stipulated  Tension  between 
the  two  countries  increased,  and  in  May,  1803, 
England  again  declared  war  on  France  Napoleon 
elaborately  planned  to  invade  England,  but  the  in- 
vasion fleet  which  he  assembled  in  Boulogne  (1803- 
5)  was  repeatedly  wrecked  bv  stotms,  and  a  major 
part  of  the  French  fleet  was  engaged  ui  the  disas- 
trous LBCLERC  expedition  to  Haiti,  he  abandoned 
the  project 

The  Empire  While  warfare  languished,  Napoleon 
took  advantage  of  the  plot  of  Georges  CADOUDAL 
against  his  life,  soused  and  executed  the  due  d'EN- 
QHIKN,  and  had  himself  proclaimed  emperor  of  the 


tribunate 


French  by  a  subservient  senate  and  trib 
(May,  1804)  Confirmation  by  plebiscite  was  a 
foregone  conclusion,  and  on  Dec  2,  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame,  Napoleon  took  the  crown  from 
the  hands  of  Pope  Pius  VII  and  set  it  on  his  own 
head  An  imperial  court  and  a  nobility  were 
created  The  constitution  of  the  year  xn  retained 
the  features  of  the  previous  two  constitutions,  but 
its  liberal  provisions  were  gradually  restricted. 
When  Napoleon,  in  1805,  proclaimed  himself  king 
of  Italy  and  annexed  Genoa  to  France,  a  Third 
Coalition  was  formed  against  him  by  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Sweden  Napoleon  crushed 
the  Austnans  at  Ulm,  occupied  Vienna,  and  won 
(Dec  2,  1805)  his  most  bnlhant  victory  over  the 
combined  Russians  and  \ustrians  at  AUST&RI  ITZ 
Austria,  with  the  harsh  Tieaty  of  Pressburg  (Dec 
20),  was  forced  out  of  the  coalition  Prussia,  which 
entered  the  coalition  late  in  1800,  was  thoroughly 
defeated  at  Jena  (Oct  14).  and  Napoleon  entered 
Berlin  in  triumph  British  sea  power,  however,  had 
grown  stronger  than  ever  through  Nelson's  victoi  v 
at  THAFM,O\R  (1805),  and  Napoleon  resolved  to 
defeat  Britain  by  economic  warfare  His  CONTINEN- 
TAL SYHTKM  was  answered  by  the  British  ORDFRH 
INT  COUNCIL  On  land,  waifare  with  Russia  con- 
tinued The  virtual  defeat  at  E\LAU  (Feb  8, 
1807)  was  made  good  by  Napoleon  at  Fnedland 
(Juno  14),  and  Russia  submitted  Bv  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit  (Julv,  1807),  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  III  of 
Prussia  lost  half  of  his  territories  and  became  a 
vassal  to  France,  Russia  recognized  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  WARSAW,  created  from  Prussian  terri- 
toiy  Sweden  was  defeated  in  1808  with  the  help 
of  Russia  With  only  England  left  m  the  held,  Na- 
poleon was  now  master  of  the  Continent  The  whole 
map  of  Europe  was  rearranged  The  states  of  Ger- 
manv  had  been  altered  bv  the  Co  VJF  DERATION  OP 
THE  RHINK,  Napoleon's  allies,  the  electois  of  Ba- 
vatia,  Wurttemberg,  and  Saxonv,  were  made  kings, 
the  Holv  Roman  Empire  was  dissolved  (1800),  the 
kingdoms  of  Holland  ami  Westphalia  were  cieated 
(1800  and  1807),  with  Napoleon's  biotheis  Louis 
and  Jerdme  BON  \PAIW  occupying  the  thrones 
Napoleon's  stepson,  Eugene  de  BEAUHARNAIS,  was 
made  vuerov  of  Italy  (18U5),  and  a  thud  brother, 
Joseph  BONAPARTE,  became  king  of  Naples  (1806) 
In  1808,  Napoleon  made  Joseph  king  of  Spam,  and 
replaced  him  in  Naples  with  Ins  brother-in-law, 
Marshal  Joachim  MURAT  Another  Napoleonic 
marshal,  Bornadotte,  became  heir  to  the  Swedish 
throne  in  1810  (see  CHARLES  XIV)  An  attempt 
(1809)  bv  Austria  to  reopen  wai  against  Fiance 
was  (rushed  at  Wagram  (July  0,  1809),  and  re- 
sulted in  the  cession  of  Illvna  to  France  by  the 
Treaty  of  Schonbrunn  The  Papal  States  were  de- 
clared annexed  to  France  (1809),  and  when  Pius 
VII  lepberl  with  an  excommunication,  he  was  im- 
prisoned and  forced  to  sign  an  additional  con- 
cordat Perhaps  the  crowning  glory  was  attained 
when,  after  securing  an  annulment  of  his  marriage 
with  Josephine,  who  was  unable  to  bear  him  a 
child,  he  was  mained  in  March,  1810,  to  MVRIE 
LOUISE,  the  daughter  of  Emperor  Francis  II  A  son 
was  born  to  them  (the  "king  of  Rome,"  later  known 
as  the  duke  of  Reichstadt  or  NAPOLEON  II),  and  it 
seemed  that  Napoleon  had  founded  a  permanent, 
solid  empire,  when  it  suddenly  collapsed  under  its 
own  weight 

Decline  and  Fall  England  had  never  submitted, 
and  the  Continental  System  proved  difficult  to  en- 
force Napoleon's  first  signs  of  weakness  appeared 
in  the  PENINSULAR  WAR  (1808-14)  The  victory  of 
1809  over  \u&tna  had  been  costly,  and  the  victory 
of  Archduke  CHARLKS  at  Asperu  (May,  1809), 
showed  that  the  emporor  was  not  invincible 
Everywhere  forces  weie  gathering  to  cast  off  the 
Napoleonic  yoke  Napoleon's  decision  to  invade 
Russia  marked  the  turning  point  of  his  career  His 
alliance  with  Tsar  ALEXANDER  I,  dating  from  tho 
Congress  of  ERFURT  (1808),  was  tenuous  When  tho 
tsar  rejected  the  Continental  System,  which  was 
ruinous  to  Russia's  economy,  Napoleon  gathered 
tho  hugost  army  Europe  had  ever  seen  The  Grande 
Arm&e,  some  600,  OOO  strong,  including  troops  of  all 
the  vassal  and  allied  states,  entered  Russia  in 
June,  1812  The  Russian  troops,  under  KUTU/OV 
and  BARCLAY  DE  TOLLY,  foil  back,  systematically 
devastating  the  land  After  the  indecisiv  e  battle  of 
Borodino  (Sept  7),  with  about  80,000  casualties, 
Napoleon  entered  Moscow  (Sept  14),  where  only  a 
few  thousand  civilians  had  stayed  behind  On 
Sept  15,  fires  broke  out  all  o\er  Moscow,  they 
ceased  only  on  Sept  19,  leaving  the  city  utterly 
destroyed  With  his  troops  decimated,  his  prospec- 
tive winter  quarters  burned  down,  his  supply  line 
overextended,  and  the  Russian  countryside  and 
gram  stores  empty.  Napoleon,  after  sending  an  un- 
successful plea  to  the  tsar  for  peace,  began  his  fate- 
ful retreat  on  Oct  19  Stalked  by  hunger,  the 
Grande  Arm6e,  now  only  a  fifth  of  its  original 
strength,  reached  the  Bereama  late  m  November 
After  the  passage  of  that  river,  secured  at  a  terrible 
sacrifice,  the  retreat  became  a  rout  On  Dec  3  Na- 
poleon left  his  army  and  hastened  to  Paris  to  pre- 
pare French  defenses  Of  his  allies,  Prussia  was  the 
first  to  desert,  a  Prussian  truce  with  the  tsar  (Dec 
30)  was  followed  by  an  alliance  m  Feb,  1813 
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England  and  Sweden  joined  the  coalition,  followed 
(Aug.,  1813)  by  Austria,  and  the  "War  of  Libera- 
tion* began  At  the  Battle  of  the  Nations  at> 
LEIPZIO  (Oct  16-19),  Napoleon  was  forced  to  re- 
treat, despite  his  brilliant  defense  against  a  vastly 
superior  enemy  The  allies  now  closed  in  on  Pans, 
which  fell  to  them  on  March  31,  1814  Napoleon 
abdicated  (April  12)  and  was  exiled  to  Elba,  which 
the  allies  gave  him  as  a  sovereign  principality  His 
victors  were  still  deliberating  at  tho  Congress  of 
Vienna,  when  Napoleon,  with  a  handful  of  follow- 
ers, landed  near  Cannes  (March  1,  1815)  In  the 
course  of  a  triumphant  march  northward  he  once 
more  rallied  Franco  behind  him  Louis  XVIII 
fled,  and  Napoleon  entered  Pans  (March  20),  be- 
ginning his  ephemeral  rule  of  the  Hundred  Days 
Attempting  to  reconstruct  tho  empire,  he  liberal- 
ized the  Constitution,  but  his  efforts  were  cut  short 
when  warfare  began  again  Napoleon  was  utterly 
crushed  in  the  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGN  (June  12-18) 
He  again  abdicated  and  surrendered  himself  to  a 
British  warship,  the  Bellerophon,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  asylum  m  England  Instead,  he  was  ship- 
ped as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  the  lonely  island  of  SAINT 
HELENA,  whoro  ho  spent  his  remaining  years  quar- 
reling with  the  British  governor,  Sir  Hudson  LOWE, 
talking  with  his  ever-dwindling  group  of  faithful 
followers,  and  dictating  his  memoir?  After  long 
suffering  from  cancer,  he  died  May  5,  1821  The 
Bourbon  monarchs  were  restored  in  France,  but 
Bonaparte  was  not  forgotten  The  Napoleonic  leg- 
end, the  picture  of  a  liberal  conqueror  carrying  the 
eagles  and  standards  of  the  French  legions  and  the 
motto  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  was  a  potent  factor  in  French  history 
and  helped  make  Napoleon's  nephew  emperor  as 
Napoleon  III  No  less  great  was  Napoleon's  im- 
pact on  European  literature  in  the  romantic  era 
Estimates  of  Napoleon's  place  in  history  differ 
widely  A  certain  parallelism  between  his  career 
and  that  of  Adolf  Hitler  has  greatly  harmed  Na- 
poleon's repute  in  recent  years  He  was  beyond 
doubt  ono  of  the  greatest  conquerors  in  history 
He  also  promoted  the  growth  of  liberalism,  intro- 
duced an  admirable  code  of  laws,  and  improved  the 
economic  condition  of  his  people  Though  he  made 
uso  of  such  ruthless  police  chief-j  as  FUUCHE  and 
S  \VARY  to  suppress  all  opposition,  he  often  was  sur- 
prisingly generous  to  his  enemies  Such  men  as 
Goethe  admired  him  throughout  their  lives,  and 
Beethoven  had  made  him  his  hero  until  Napoleon 
showed  ambitions  for  the  crown  Napoleon  was 
deeply  interested  in  science,  which  he  encouraged 
unstmtmglv,  in  the  arts,  he  displayed  a  dubious 
taste  for  pseudo  classicism  and  pompousnoss,  but 
his  era  produced  the  EMPIRE  STI  i  E  and  saw  the 
IregumingH  of  the  transformation  of  Paris  into  a 
modern  city  Besides  the  duke  of  Reichstadt,  Na- 
poleon had  at  least  one  son,  Count  Alexander 
WALEWHKI  Napoleon's  remains  were  ordered  re- 
turned to  France  by  Louis  Philippe  in  1840  and  are 
now  entombed  under  the  dome  of  the  Invahdes  in 
Pans  More  or  less  apocryphal  sayings  and  anec- 
dotes illustrating  Napoleon's  character,  manners, 
and  private  life  are  as  innumerable  as  the  books 
written  about  him  A  standard  biography  is  that 
by  August  Fourmor  See  also  the  writings  of  Louis 
Madelm,  J  H  ROSE,  Frederic  MASSON,  Albert 
VANDAL,  Eugono  Tarl6,  and  Octave  Aubry,  and  the 
bibliographies  m  their  works,  Napoleon's  own 
memoirs,  dictated  to  L\s  CASES  and  others,  and 
his  correspondence  Among  the  countless  contem- 
porary memoirs,  those  of  P  P  de  SEGUK  and 
A  A  L  de  CAUHINCOURT  are  especially  note- 
worthy 

Napoleon  II,  1811-32,  son  of  Napoleon  I  and  MARIL 
LOUIBF,  known  as  tho  king  of  Rome  (1811-14),  as 
the  piince  of  Parma  (1814-18),  and  after  that  as 
the  duke  of  Reichstadt  Napoleon's  abdication  in 
1814  was  in  favor  of  his  son,  so  that  the  king  of 
Rome  was  known  as  Napoleon  II,  though  he  never 
ruled  His  life  after  1815  was  that  of  a  virtual 
>nsoner  in  Vienna,  where  he  died  of  tuberculosis 
In  1940  his  remains  were  transferred,  as  a  "gift"  to 
France  from  Adolf  Hitler,  from  Vienna  to  the  dome 
of  the  Invalidos  in  Paris,  where  he  now  rests  beside 
his  father  Tho  pitiful  life  of  the  "Eaglet"  is  the 
subject  of  Rostand's  drama  L'  iiglon  See  Octave 
Aubry,  The  King  of  Rome  (Eng  tr  ,  1932) 

Napoleon  III  (Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte),  1808- 
73,  emperor  of  the  French  (1852-70),  son  of  Louis 
BONAPARTE,  king  of  Holland  The  nephew  of 
Napoleon  I,  he  spent  his  youth  with  his  mother, 
Hortense  de  BEAUH\RV\IS,  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  studied  aitillerv  under  General  Dufour, 
and  became  a  captain  in  the  Swiss  armv  Animated 
by  a  mixture  of  liberalism  and  Bonapartism,  ho  in- 
dulged (1830- il)  in  revolutionary  activities  in 
Italy  In  1830  he  attempted,  with  a  group  of 
Bonapartists,  a  ludicrous  military  coup  at  Stras- 
bourg Louis  Philippe's  government  exiled  him, 
Sitting  him  aboard  a  ship  bound  for  New  York 
e  returned  to  SwiUeiland  The  I-rench  request 
(1838)  for  hia  expulsion  fiom  Switzeiland  was  re- 
fused by  the  Swiss  diet  and  nearly  led  to  war,  but 
Louis  Napoleon  finally  left  voluntarily  for  Eng- 
land A  new  attempt  (1840)  to  stir  up  an  army 
insurrection  was  made  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  He 
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NAPOLEON 

was  tried  and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  De- 
tained m  the  fortress  of  Ham,  Somme  dept.,  he 
wrote  letters,  pamphlets,  and  books,  among  them 
his  mildly  socialistic  Extinction  du  pattperisme  He 
made  his  escape  in  1846  and  went  to  England 
After  the  FEBRUARY  REVOLUTION  of  1848  he  re- 
turned to  France  He  rapidly  gathered  a  following, 
was  elected  to  the  national  assembly,  and  in  Dec  , 
1848,  defeated  Louie  Eugene  CAVAIONAC  in  tho 
presidential  elections  bv  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity His  surprising  success  was  largely  due  to  the 
excellent  propaganda  of  his  chief  followers  and  to 
the  unpopularity  of  Cavaignac  with  the  working 
classes  As  president  of  the  Second  Republic, 
Louis  Napoleon  carefully  prepared  his  eventual 
seiiure  of  dutatoml  powers,  while  pretending  to 
defend  Front  h  democracy  against  the  legislative 
assembly  Tho  Catholic  opposition  was  strong  at 
first,  but  he  conciliated  it  bv  allowing  (1849)  a 
French  at  my  to  lestoro  Pope  Pius  IX  to  Rome  and 
by  assenting  (1850)  to  the  education  bill  pie-rented 
bv  Fiedenc  dc  Falloux,  which  gteatlv  favored  tho 
Chuich  Late  in  1819  his  administration  took  a 
decidedly  dictatorial  turn  Increasingly  severe 
measures  against  radicalism  prepaied  the  coup 
d'etat  of  Dec  2  1851,  largely  engineered  bv  Louis 
Napoleon's  half  brother,  the  due  de  MORNI  The 
legislative  assembly  was  dissolved  and  its  mooting 
place  occupied  bv  the  army,  universal  suffrage  wa.s 
restored,  and  a  plebiscite,  authorising  the  revision 
of  tho  constitution,  was  announced  An  attempted 
workers'  uprising  was  repressed  with  a  brutality 
which  anticipated  the  methods  of  more  modem 
dictators  The  plebiscite,  parth  thanks  to  Mornv's 
intimidating  measures,  overwhelmingly  favored 
constitutional  revision  The  new  constitution  (Jan  , 
1852)  gave  the  president  dictatonal  powois  and 
created  a  council  of  state,  a  senate,  and  a  legisla- 
tive assembly  subservient  to  the  president  Sub- 
sequent decrees  barred  republicans  from  tho  ballot 
and  throttled  the  press  Finally,  in  Nov  ,  1852,  a 
plebiscite  confirmed  the  dictator's  new  title,  em- 
peror  of  the  trench  Foi  eight  \eais  Napoleon 
con  turned  to  exercise  dictatonal  mle  which,  how- 
ever, was  tempered  by  considerable  material  prog- 
ress His  foreign  ventuies  were  successful  at  fhst 
The  CRIMFAN  WAK  (1854-56)  and  the  Congress  of 
Paris  (see  PARIS,  CONGRESS  OF)  bi  ought  little  ma- 
terial advantage  to  France  but  restored  its  leading 
position  on  the  Continent  Napoleon  now  turned 
toward  Italy,  the  unification  of  which  he  advocated 
Meeting  CAVOUH  at  Plombieres,  he  secretly  agreed 
on  a  joint  campaign  of  France  and  Sardinia  against 
Austria  and  on  a  general  redraft  of  the  Italian  map, 
this  involved  the  incorporation  of  Lombaidv,  Vo- 
netia,  and  Emilia- Romagna  with  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia  and  the  compensation  of  Fiance  by  Savoy 
and  Nice  War  broke  out  in  1859  (see  RISORC.I- 
MKNTO)  However,  after  the  costly  victoiy  of  the 
French  and  Sardinians  at  SOLFERINO,  Napoloon 
suddenly  deserted  his  Italian  allv  and,  to  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Italians  made  a  scpaiato  peace 
with  Austria  at  VILLAFRANCA  in  \ KUON\  This 
act  was  partly  motivated  by  the  opposition  of  the 
clerical  partv  in  France  to  a  policv  threatening  the 
PAPAL  STATES,  which  Napoleon  now  took  under  his 
protection  Having  lost  much  of  hig  popularit> . 
the  emperor  inaugurated  a  more  liberal  domestic 
policy,  widening  the  powois  of  tho  legislative  as- 
sembly and  lifting  many  restrictions  on  civil  liber- 
ties During  the  "Liberal  Empiio"  (1867-70)  such 
opposition  leaders  as  Jules  F  AV  RE,  Enule  OLLTVIFR, 
and  Adolphe  THIFKS  weie  the  outstanding  figures 
A  commercial  treaty  (1800)  with  Gieat  Britain 
opened  France  to  free  trade  and  impioved  Franco- 
Brttish  relations  Imperialistic  expansion  was 
pushed  by  the  French-British  expedition  (1857-00) 
against  China,  the  acquisition  of  COCHIN  CHIN*, 
and  the  construction  of  tho  STTFK  CANAL  Less  for- 
tunate was  Napoleon's  intervention  (1861-07)  in 
the  affairs  of  MEXICO,  the  trench  troops  finally 
withdrew  upon  the  demand  of  the  United  States, 
leaving  Emperor  MAXIMILIAN  to  his  fate  Na- 
poleon remained  neutral  in  tho  AUSTUO-PRUSWIAN 
WAR  of  186fl,  mistakenly  counting  on  an  Austrian 
victory  The  sudden  rise  of  Prussia  under  the  lead- 
ership of  BISMARCK  caused  Napoleon  to  reorganize 
the  trench  army  The  confidence  he  displayed  in 
French  military  strength  was.  aw  it  tui  ned  out,  mis- 
placed Napoleon's  aggressive  attitude  regarding 
the  candidature  of  a  Hohensollern  prince  to  the 
Spanish  throne  gave  Bismarck  the  opportunity  to 
goad  him  into  war  (see  EMS  DISPATCH)  Tho 
FRANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR  (1870-71)  brought  ruin  to 
the  Second  Empire,  Napoleon  himself  took  the 
field,  leaving  his  empress,  EUGENIE,  as  regent  Ho 
eaily  devolved  his  command  to  BAZAINE  He  was 
caught  in  the  disaster  of  Sedan  (Sept  1,  1870), 
captured  by  the  Prussians,  and  declared  deposed 
(Sept  4)  by  a  bloodless  revolution  in  Pans  Re- 
leased after  the  armistice  (1871),  he  went  into  exile 
in  England  He  bore  his  defeat  with  remarkable 
dignity  His  only  son,  the  prince  imperial  (see 
under  BONAPARTE,  family),  fell  in  British  service 
Napoleon  III  was  an  enigmatic  and  complex  figure 
putzlmg  to  historians  His  policv  was  contradic- 
tory, swaying  from  ruthless  self-aggrandizement 
and  rank  imperialism  to  idealistic  schemes  and 
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generosity.  However,  he  wa*  mostly  unsuccessful 
in  both  tendencies  his  position  in  favor  of  national 
self-determination  helped  to  brine  about  German 
unity  which  proved  his  undoing,  his  neglect  of  the 
same  principle  in  the  Mexican  venture  brought  him 
no  advantage  The  superficial  brilliance  of  his  reign 
left  one  permanent  result — the  planning  of  modern 
PAKIS  The  official  intellectual  life  of  the  Second 
Empire  waa  arid  and  academic,  while  the  true  cul- 
tural leaders  of  the  period,  among  whom  Victor 
HUGO  wa«  outstanding,  opposed  his  regime  Mod- 
ern French  poetry  and  art  began  during  the  Second 
Empire  with  IMPRESSIONISM  and  the  early  BYM- 
uoi  ISTS  Alexandre  DUMAS  the  younger  and  Jac- 
ques OFFFNBACH  were  representative  of  the  mun- 
dane aspects  of  Parisian  society  See  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville,  Recollections  (complete  Eng  tr  ,  1949) , 
Pierre  de  la  CJorce,  Histoire  du  second  empire  (7 
vote,  1894-1905),  Emilo  Ollivier,  L'Empire  li- 
teral (17  vola,  1895-1915),  Philip  Guedalla,  The 
Second  Empire  (1922),  F  A  Simpson,  The  Rue  of 
IJQU.IS  Napoleon  (new  ed  ,  1925)  and  Louis  Napoleon 
and  the  Recwery  of  France  (1923) ,  Robert  Senoourt, 
Napoleon  III  (1933),  Alfred  Neumann,  Another 
Caesar  (1935)  and  The  Gaudy  Empire  (1937),  Oc- 
tave Aubiv,  The  Second  Empire  (Eng  tr  ,  1940), 
Albert  Gu6rard,  Vapoleon  III  (1943) 

Napoleon,  village  (pop  4,825),  co  seat  of  Henry  co  , 
NW  Ohio,  on  the  Maumeo  river  and  SW  of  Toledo, 
platted  18  J2  Its  manufacture^  include  farm  ma- 
c  hincrv  and  food  products 

Napoleonic  Wars,  1803-15,  the  wars  waged  by  or 
against  NAPOLKON  I,  they  followed  the  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION  YRY  WARS  (1792-1802) 

Napoleonville,  town  (pop  1,301),  parish  seat  of  As- 
sumption parish,  SE  La  ,  S  of  Baton  Rouge, 
founded  c  1818,  me  1878  It  has  a  fine  old  church 
and  several  ante-bellum  houses 

Nappanee  (n&p'unP,  napune').  t-ity  (pop  3,028),  N 
Ind  ,  SE  of  South  Bend,  platted  1874,  me  192b 
It  is  in  an  area  growing  mint  and  onions,  and  furni- 
ture 13  manufm  tured 

Nara  (na'r.O,  city  (1940  pop  57,273,  1947  pop 
82,399),  capital  of  Nara  prefecture,  S  Honshu, 
Japan  First  permanent  capital  (710-84)  of  Japan, 
tms  ancient  cultural  and  religious  center  has  many 
Buddhist  temples  and  Shinto  shrines  The  noted 
temple,  Todai-ji,  has  an  8th-century  bronze  image 
of  Buddha  The  Imperial  Museum,  housing  art 
treasures  of  the  Nara  period  (700-800),  and  tho 
park  are  celebiated  Near  by  is  Horyu-ji,  built  in 
the  7th  cent  ,  the  oldest  Buddhist  temple  in  Japan, 
with  the  grave  of  Jimmu,  the  first  emperor  Most 
of  the  population  of  the  prefecture  h\es  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nara 

Narbtda  or  Nerbudda  (both  nurbu'du),  river,  <  750 
mi  long,  rising  in  Madhya  Pradesh,  India,  and  flow- 
ing W  to  the  \rabian  Sea  It  forms  pait  of  the 
boundary  of  Madhya  Pradesh  arid  Madhya  Bharat 
and  crosses  Bombay  state  The  Narbada,  turbu- 
lent and  confined  between  steep  banks,  is  useless 
for  navigation  and  irrigation  A  pilgrimage  on  foot 
from  its  mouth  to  the  source  and  back  is  highly 
esteemed  by  Hindus 

Narberth  (n-ir'burth),  borough  (pop  5,217),  SE  Pa  , 
near  Philadelphia,  settled  1860,  im  1895 

Narbonne  (nnrhcW),  city  (pop  2o,301).  Audo  dept  , 
S  France,  in  Languedoc,  near  the  Mediterranean 
coast  As  Narbo  Martius,  it  was  tho  first  Roman 
colony  established  (118  B  C  )  in  Transalpine  GAUL 
and  became  the  capital  of  Narbonenms  Taken  by 
the  Arabs  in  A  D  719  and  by  the  Franks  in  759,  it 
became  the  seat  of  the  viscounts  of  Narbonne,  vas- 
sals of  the  counts  of  Toulouse  Its  port,  later  silted 
up,  brought  great  wealth  to  the  city,  which  long 
had  its  own  government  and  its  magistrates,  the 
consuls  Narbonne  was  an  important  center  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages  Their  expulsion  (late 
Uth  cent  )  and  the  Black  Death  (1310),  which  is 
said  to  have  taken  30,000  lives,  were  severe  blows 
to  the  city's  prosperity  An  archiepiscopal  see 
since  the  3d  or  4th  cent ,  Narbonne  has  a  splendid 
cathedral  and  an  arch lepi&co pal  oalaco  (now  the 
town  hall)  dating  from  the  13th  cent 

narcissism  (naisT'sTztn),  Freudian  term,  drawn  from 
the  Greek  myth  of  Narc  ismis,  indicating  an  ex- 
clusive self-absorption  A  normal  stage  in  the 
development  of  c  hildren,  it  is  called  sec  ondary  nar- 
cissism when  occ  urring  after  puberty  ,  it  indicates 
that  the  libido  01  sexual  energy  of  the  uidividual  is 
dim  ted  exclusively  towards  himself  and  that, 
therefore,  he  is  incapable  of  emotional  relation- 
ships with  others 

Narcissus  (narsl'sus),  in  Greek  myth,  beautiful 
youth  who  refused  all  offers  of  love,  including  that 
of  ECHO  On  seeing  himself  in  a  pool  he  fell  m 
love  with  his  linage  and,  pining  away,  died  for 
love  of  himself 

Narcissus,  Roman  whose  household  was  partly 
Christian  Rom  16  11 

Narcissus,  d  A  D  54,  secretary  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Claudius  I  A  freedman,  he  had  great 
influence  In  43  he  had  a  command  m  the  expedi- 
tion to  Britain  He  revealed  to  Claudius  the  in- 
trigue of  Mess  A  LIN  A  and  expedited  her  death 
(A  D  48)  Tho  woman  he  chose,  however,  for 
Claudius*  next  wife  was  passed  over  in  favor  of 
AORIPPINA  II,  who  was  hostile  to  him.  She  drove 


Narcissus  to  commit  suicide  *t  Claudius'  death. 
Narcissus  amassed  a  fortune  equal  to  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars 

narcissus,  name  for  several  species  of  the  genus  Nar- 
CMsut,  which  includes  also  the  daffodil  and  jonquil 
These  names  are  often  used  interchangeably,  but 
strictly  the  daffodil  is  Narcissus  pseudo^narcistus, 
yellow,  with  a  long  trumpet-shaped  central  corona, 
the  jonquil  is  Narcissus  jonquilla,  fragrant,  usually 
yellow,  with  a  short,  soft  corona  and  with  very  nar- 
row, nearly  round  leaves;  the  poet's  narcissus  is 
Narcissus  poeticue,  fragrant,  white,  with  a  short, 
stiff  corona  having  a  ted  rim,  and  the  polyanthus 
narcissus  is  Narcissus  tazetta  with  a  short,  soft  co- 
rona, leaves  flat  and  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
broad — it  includes  the  varieties  paper-white  nar- 
cissus and  Chinese  sacred  lily  All  of  these  are 
hardy  with  the  exception  of  the  polyanthus  nar- 
cissus, which  in  the  North  is  cultivated  for  forcing 
indoois — often  in  water  All  species  are  Old  World 
bulbous  plants.  See  also  HOSE  OF  SHARON 

narcosis  (naik6'sls),  state  of  stupor  induced  by 
drugs  The  use  of  narcotics  as  a  therapeutic  aid  in 
psychiatry  is  believed  to  have  a  history  dating  back 
to  the  use  of  opium  for  mental  disorders  by  the 
early  Egyptians  Prolonged  narcosis  was  em- 
ployed at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  cent ,  its  chief 
value  being  tho  reduc  tion  of  ex<  itement  and  ten- 
sion m  the  psvchotic  patient  J  S  Horsley  intro- 
duced (193b)  the  term  narcoanatysis  for  the  use  of 
narcotics  to  induce  a  trancehke  state  in  which  the 
patient  talks  froely  and  intensive  psychotherapy 
may  be  applied  It  was  used  with  t  onsiderablo  suc- 
cess in  treatment  of  acute  combat  neuroses  during 
the  Second  World  War 

narcotics  (narko'tlks),  substances  which  affect  man 
and  other  animals  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a 
stupor  that  eventually  becomes  profound  coma 
and  may  result  in  death  Narcotics  aie  used  in 
medicine  to  relieve  pain  (anodynes)  or  to  produce 
sleep  (hypnotics)  The  various  anesthetics  may  be 
termed  narcotic,  but  tho  term  is  generally  reserved 
foi  certain  drugs,  although  the  distinction  is  arti- 
ficial The  chief  narcotics  are  OPIUM  and  opium 
preparations  (COCAINE,  MORPHIN&  and  heroin, 
CDDhiNh,  and  lannuhis  indica)  Opium  contains 
chiefly  morphine  and  some  related  alkaloids  In 
medicine  the  narcotic  drugs  are  most  useful,  but 
their  use  by  individuals  has  led  to  an  enormous 
world-wide  illicit  traffic,  fought  by  the  various  na- 
tions for  many  years  In  the  United  States  tho 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  waa  cteatod  (1930)  in  the 
Treasury  Dept  In  May,  1931,  a  conferonoe  foi  the 
limitation  of  the  manufacture  of  narcotic  diugs  and 
their  distribution  was  held  in  Geneva,  most  nations 
being  represented  The  various  nations  agreed  to 
manufacture  only  sufficient  narcotics  for  medical 
requirements,  and  such  drugs  were  to  bo  trans- 
ported only  by  licensed  peisons  A  commission  on 
narcotic  drugs  was  established  (1946)  by  the  Gen- 
eial  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  Soe  also 

DRUG  ADDICTION 

Warew  (na'reY),  Rus  Narev  (na're'f),  river  of  E 
Europe,  rising  45  nu  NE  of  Brest  (Byelorussian 
SSH)  and  flowing  245  mi  W  to  the  Vistula  neui 
Warsaw  (Poland)  Tho  Narew  is  connected  with 
the  Pripet,  the  Niomon,  and  the  Pregel  rivers,  it  is 
navigable  for  about  half  its  course  Its  chief 
tributary  is  the  Western  Bug 

Narezhny,  Vastly  Trofimovich  (vuse'lvS  truf<V- 
muvTch  nurPzh'ne),  1780-1825,  Russian  novelist 
In  his  use  of  the  Ukraine  as  background  for  his 
novels  and  in  his  realistic  manner  he  was  the  direct 
forerunner  of  Gogol  He  is  best  known  for  the  long 
novel  The  Russian  Gil  Bias  (1814) 

narghile,  see  PIPB,  TOBACCO 

Narifio,  Antonio  (anto'nyO  narS'nvo),  1765-1823, 
Colombian  revolutionist,  b  Bogotd  A  liberal  in- 
tellectual, Narifio  was  one  of  the  first  to  foment 
revolution  against  Spam  in  South  America  For 
secretly  translating  and  distributing  copies  of  The 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  he  was  condemned 
to  prison  (1795),  but  escaped  to  Fiance  and  Eng- 
land, returning  (1797)  to  Now  Granada  to  continue 
secret  agitation  Arrested,  he  was  released,  impns- 
oned  again,  and,  after  an  escape,  confined  at  Car- 
tagena He  was  freed  by  the  revolutionists  and, 
returning  to  Bogota,  became  (Sept ,  1811)  presi- 
dent of  Cundmamarca,  one  of  the  independent 
states  formed  after  the  dissolution  of  the  viceroyal- 
ty  of  New  Granada  Advocating  strong  central 
government  as  the  only  way  of  preserving  inde- 
pendence, Nanfto  was  opposed  by  the  military 
juntas  of  other  states,  which  desired  simply  a  loose 
federation  Ho  was  involved  in  civil  wars  with  the 
federalists  until  he  was  granted  dictatonal  powers 
and  succeeded  in  uniting  the  patriot  forces  to  repel 
a  royahst  invasion  He  drove  the  Spanish  from 
Popayan,  but  waa  defeated  (May,  1814)  at  Paste 
He  surrendered  himself  but  not  his  army  and  was 
later  imprisoned  for  four  years  in  Cadiz  He  was 
released  by  Spanish  revolutionists  in  1820  and  re- 
turned to  aid  Sundn  Boi>fvAR,  who  made  him  vice 
president  of  the  republic  of  Greater  Colombia 
(1821),  but  he  resigned  two  months  later.  Often 
vilified  for  hw  stubborn  adherence  to  his  own  opin- 
ions, Narifio  was  not  recognised  Until  many  years 
later  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  eelf-saorificing 
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of  the  early  advocates  of  independence.  He  waa  a 
propagandist  rather  than  a  statesman 

Ntrke,  Swed.  Ndrke  (ner'ku),  historic  province  of 
central  Sweden.  It  IB  now  administratively  part  of 
OBBBRO  oo 

Naroda  (na'rudtt),  peak,  6,184  ft  high,  RSFSR,  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Urals,  in  the  northern  section 
of  the  range  Until  its  discovery  in  the  1930s  Tel- 
pos-Iz  was  thought  to  be  the  highest  point 

ifarratansett  (narug&n'slt),  town  (pop.  1,560),  8 
R.I  ,  along  the  west  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay,  N 
from  Point  Judith,  nettled  m  the  mid-17th  cent , 
set  off  from  South  KingHtown  1888,  me  1001 
The  resoit  village  Narragansett  Pier  gr«w  up  near  a 
pier  built  in  the  18th  cent  to  accommodate  trade 
and  travel  The  1938  hurricane  did  great  damage 

Narragansett  Bay,  arm  of  the  Atlantic,  30  im  long 
and  from  3  to  12  mi  wide,  deeply  indenting  Rhode 
Inland  state  Its  many  inlets  provided  harbors  that 
weie  advantageous  to  colonial  trade  and  later  to 
resort  development  At  the  head  ist  Providence 
Newpoit  and  Portsmouth  are  on  Rhode  Island,  at 
the  entrance  Other  islands  are  Conaniout  and 
Prudence  The  1938  hurricane  swept  up  the  bay, 
carrying  destruction  along  the  shores 

Narragansett  Indians,  tribe  of  North  A.meiican  In- 
dians of  the  Algonquian  linguistic  stock  In  tho 
earlv  17th  cent  they  ore  upied  most  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, from  Narragansett  Bav  on  the  east  to  tho 
Pawcatuck  river  on  the  west  Tho  Nanagansott 
escaped  the  great  pestilence  of  1017  which  swept 
through  S  New  England,  and  tho  remnants  of  ti  ibes 
who  had  suffered  joined  them  for  protection  Thus 
the  Narragansett  bee  aine  a  powerful  tribe  In  10 -in 
CANONIC  vs,  tho  Narragansctt  c  hief,  Hold  Roger 
\VILIT\MH  the  land  on  which  he  settled  Williams 
gained  great  influence  over  the  Narragansett,  in- 
ducing them  to  become  the  allies  of  the  Massachu- 
setts colonists  in  the  Pequot  War  (1037)  The 
Narragnnsett  in  1(374  numbered  some  5,000  Tho 
next  \ear  witnessed  the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's 
Wai  (see  PHILIP),  which  destroyed  the  Indian 
power  in  S  New  Fngland  The  Nairaganaett 
shared  the  common  fate  Their  fort  near  the  site 
of  Kingston,  H  I  ,  was  attacked  (Ib75)  bv  -i  colo- 
nial feme  under  Josiah  \Vmelow,  and  in  that  en- 
gagement, known  as  the  Swamp  Fight,  the  Vatra- 
garisott  undei  Canonc  bet  lost  almost  a  thousand 
men  The  survivors  migrated  to  the  north  ami  to 

Hjon  to  leturn  and  settle  among  the  Nuuitic  Indians 
on  a  tract  near  (  harlestown,  11  I  ,  the  combined 
group  taking  the  Nanagansett  name  Then  num- 
bers Hteadilv  declined,  and  bv  1832  then  weie  80 
left  A  few  Nairagansett,  uflei  the  Swamp  I-ight, 
had  joined  the  Maine  an  and  the  Ahnuki  'I  he  Nai- 
ragansett  were  of  the  Lastern  Woodlands  culture, 
farming  corn  and  living  in  wigwams  Wee  II  M 
Chapm,  tiachrms  of  the  \a>raaanattts  (1931 ) 

Narragansett  Pier,  R  I     see  N  \KRACJANHKTT 

Narrows,  town  (pop  1.4S9),  SW  Va  ,  on  the  New 
River  and  in  tho  Alloghemes  near  the  W.Va  line, 
inr  190 t 

Narrows,  the   see  NKW  YORK  BAY. 

Narses  (nurV/),  t  478-c  573,  Roman  official  and 
general,  one  of  the  euniic  hs  of  the  palace  lie  as- 
sisted in  the  HUppiession  of  tho  Nika  not  (5i2)  b\ 
bribing  the  Blues  of  the  Circus  to  leturn  to  their 
allegiance  to  JUSTIMVN  1  In  538  he  was  sent  to 
Italv  to  cooperate  with  BiuHARira,  their  dissen- 
sions dela\ed  the  campaign,  and  he  was  tec  ailed 
After  the  rec  all  of  Bohsarms,  he  returned  to  Ital^ 
and  completed  the  conquest,  defeating  (552) 
TOTIH  Ho  defeated  (534)  an  army  of  1  ranks  arid 
Aleinanni  at  ("apua  lie  was  subsequenth  ap- 
pointed exan  h  c)f  Italv  ,  but  his  administration  was 
unpopular,  and  he  was  recalled 

narthex  (nar'the'ta),  entiance  feature  peculiar  to 
early  Christian  and  Byz.tntmo  churches,  though 
also  found  in  some  Romanesque  chinches,  especial- 
ly in  France  and  Italy  Ubtiallv  extending  across 
the  entire  west  front  of  the  building,  it  was  a  vesti- 
bule for  the  penitents  and  catechumens  who  were 
not  admitted  to  tho  church  propei  The  narthex 
was  either  enclosed  within  the  building  and  often 
separated  from  the  nave  by  a  nioie  screen  of  col- 
umns or  consisted  of  an  exterior  colonnaded  or  ar- 
cuded  portico  In  the  latter  case  it  was  sometimes 
merely  u  continuation  of  the  ATRIUM,  as  in  a  num- 
ber of  Italian  basihcal  churches,  including  the  orig- 
inal basilica  (4th  cent )  of  St  Peter's  Chuich,  Home 
The  inner  narthex  was  particularly  characteristic 
of  tho  monastic  chinches,  where  admission  was 
restricted  In  churches  having  both  typos  of  nar- 
thex, as  in  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople  (origi- 
nally a  Christian  church),  the  outer  one  is  tornood 
oxonarthex  The  12th-century  narthex  of  St 
Mark's,  Venice,  is  a  deep,  vaulted  vestibule,  shut 
off  from  tho  church  interior  and  adorned  with  su- 
perb mosaics  With  the  growth  of  unrestricted 
entry  into  the  churches,  the  narthex  served  no 
further  ntuai  purpose  after  the  13th  cent.  The 
deeply  recessed  portals  of  Gothic  cathedrals  are 
derivatives  of  the  uartbex 

Naniiiewici,  Adam  Stanislaw,  Polish  Adam  Stanis- 
law  Narustewic*  (a'dam  etancVwiif  narooshB'- 
v*eh).  2733-90,  Polish  historian.  A  Jesuit,  ho 
became,  after  the  suppression  of  his  order,  bishop 
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Of  Smolensk.  (1788)  and  of  Lutsk  (1790).  At  the 
court  of  Stanislaus  II  he  held  a  position  equivalent 
to  that  of  poet  laureate.  Narussewice  organized 
extensive  historical  research  m  the  ai  chives  and 
wrote  a  seven-volume  history  (1780-86)  of  the 
Polish  nation 

Narva  (nar'vu),  city  (pop  23,512),  NE  Estonia,  on 
the  Narva  river  and  on  the  Russian  border  It  has 
large  cotton  and  linen  manufw  tures,  machinery 
plants,  and  sawmills  Founded  by  the  Danes  in 
J223,  Narva  passed  to  the  Li  von  tan  Knights  in 
1346  and  was  a  member  of  the  Hariseatu  League 
After  the  dissolution  (15bl)  of  the  Livoman  Order, 
Narva  was  fust  seized  by  the  Russians,  then  taken 
(1581)  by  the  Swedes,  it  continued  to  be  contested 
bv  the  two  nations  As  eailv  as  in  1492  Ivan  III 
built  the  fortress  Ivangorod  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Narva,  fac  ing  the  Hermann  for  tress  of  the 
knights  In  1700  Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  with  in- 
ferior forces,  resoundingly  defeated  Peter  I  of  Rus- 
sia at  Narva  in  the  first  great  battle  of  the  North- 
ern War  Peter,  howevei,  captured  the  c  itv  m 
1704.  and  it  lemamed  in  Russian  hands  until  1919 
In  1945  all  Estonian  territory  E  of  the  Naiva,  in- 
cluding Ivangorod  castle,  was  ceded  to  the  RS1-SR 
The  city  is  dominated  bv  the  two  old  foitresbeB 
arid  it  has  retained  a  14th-century  hastem  Ortho- 
dox cathedral  (originally  Roman  Catholic),  and  a 
17th-century  town  hall  and  exchange  building 
Narva,  river,  47  rm  long,  NK,  Europe,  forming  the 
bordei  between  Estonia  and  RSFSR  It  uses  m 
Lake  Peipus  and  flows  NNE  past  Narva  into  the 
Gulf  of  l<  inland  Tho  falls  at  N  u  va  suppl>  power 
for  the  textile  industry  of  that  <  ity 
Narvaez,  Pinfilo  de  (pan'felo  da  nnrv*i7th),  c  1470- 
1528,  Spanish  conquistador  \fter  service  in  Ja- 
maica, ho  aided  Diego  de  VELA/QUJ  /  in  conquering 
Cuba  and  was  sent  (1520)  to  Mexico  bv  Velazquez 
to  force  CORTES  into  submission  Narvtlez's  force 
was  defeated,  arid  he  was  captured  and  imprisoned 
Reloaded  in  1521,  he  retuined  to  Spain,  and 
Charles  V  eommis-sioned  him  tuldantado  to  conquer 
and  settle  Florida  \V  ith  five  v  easels  and  000  men 
he  sailed  from  Sanliiear  in  June  1527,  and,  after 
desertions  and  storms  had  cost  tho  expedition  much 
in  time  and  men,  he  reached  Honda  (probably 
near  Tampa  Ba> )  in  April,  1528  Nai  vaez  sent  his 
ships  on  towards  Mexico  and  then  led  300  men  in- 
land to  Apalathee  (near  tho  present  Tallahassee) 
in  a  futile  search  for  gold  Disappointed  and  much 
haiasserl  by  Indians,  the  Spanish  turned  back  to 
the  coast  There  they  built  sov erul  ciude  \  essels  in 
which  they  set  out  foi  Mexico,  but  all  except 
CAOKM  DE  VAC\  and  three  companions  were  lost 
off  the  coast  of  Texas  01  aftei  landing  among  hos- 
tile Indians  See  E  C.  Bouinc,  SJMIH  in  Ammca, 
1 4,10-1  r,80  (1904),  W  Loweiy,  Spanuth  HettltmetUe 
within  the  Prts<  nt  Limit*  of  the  United  Matin  1 51.1- 
Ififtl  (1901),  Gouzalo  FeinandfZ  Oviedo  y  Valdez 
"The  Expedition  of  Panfilo  de  Naivaez,"  ed  bv 
Herbeit  Davenport  in  tivuthwesttrn  Historical 
Quarterly,  Vol«  XXVII -XXVIII  (1923-25) 
Narvaez,  Ram&n  Maria  (r  mum'  inare'x  narvi'cth), 
1800-1808,  Spanish  soldier  and  statesman  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  fighting  ag  unM  tho  C  arl- 
ists  (1833- W)  When  KSPAKTERO  rose  to  power, 
Narvaez  joined  (1810)  the  partisans  of  MARIA 
CHRISTINA  in  exile  He  loturnod  in  184}  to  take 
part  in.  Espartero's  oveithrow  and  wi^  cieatec' 
( 1845)  duque  de  Valencia  The  leader  of  the  mode- 
rates, Narvaez  held  the  premiership  often  alter 
1844  His  reactionary  policv  suppressed  revolu- 
tionary movements,  but  it  ntao  prepared  tho  up- 
rising which  soon  after  his  death  caused  the  down- 
fall of  Queen  I*ABML<  II 

Narvik  (nar'vlk),  town  (pop  10  281),  Nordland  eo  , 
NW  Norway,  a  port  on  Ofoten  1'jorcl  opposite  the 
Lofoten  Islands  Called  Vic  tonahivn  until  1898, 
it  wae>  founded  (1887)  as  the  Ulantic  port  tor  the 
KIHLN/V  lion  mines  in  Sweden  Its  harbor  is  ue 
free  In  the  Second  World  \\  ar.  Narv  ik  fell  to  the 
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n  they  invaded  Norway  on  Apnl  9 
vent  the  Germans  from  using  Naivik 


as  a  shipping  base  for  Kinina  ore,  an  Allied  pxi>edi- 
tionarv  force  recaptured  the  port  (Miv  28,  1940) 
after  heavy  fighting,  but  had  to  abandon  it  on 
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Narym  (nuimi'),  region,  RSFSR,  m  .Siberia,  N  of 
Tomsk  It  is  drained  hv  the  Ob  The  village  of 
Narym  is  its  center  The  region  was  one  of  the. 
places  of  exile  for  political  exiles,  including  Stalin, 
under  tho  tsarist  legime,  and,  according  to  some 
reports,  it  has  aKo  been  used  for  political  prisoners 

Naryn(nnrhi'),  nvei,  470  mi  long,  Kirghiz  SSR  and 
Uzbek  SSR  It  rises  in  *ev  eral  branches  m  the  Tion 
Shan  mountain  system  and  flows  generally  VV 
through  the  Fergana  Valley,  whore  it  joins  with  the 
Kara  Darya  to  foim  the  SYK  D\RYA  Its  lower 
course  is  used  for  irrigating  a  cotton-growing  area 
The  city  of  Naryn  (pop  4,552),  Knghi*  SSR,  on 
tho  upper  oour&o  ot  the  river,  at  an  altitude  of 
6,610  ft ,  is  the  center  of  ft  wheat-growing  and 
sheep-grazing  district 

Nasby,  Petroleum  V  ,  pseud  of  David  Ross  Locke, 
1833-88,  American  journalist  and  satirist,  b  Vestal, 
N  Y.  He  was  editor  of  the  Fmdlay,  Ohio,  Jefferson,- 
urn  when  he  first  became  prominent  by  publishing 
in  it  (1861)  the  Nasby  letters,  Tho  writer,  tho  Kov. 


NASHUA 

Petroleum  Vesuvius  Nasby,  was  ostensibly  an  ig- 
norant, violently  prejudiced  proslavery  sympa- 
thiser, and  the  letters,  which  caught  the  fancy  of 
readers  from  Lincoln  down,  were  of  great  aid  to  the 
Union  cause  in  the  Civil  War  When  Lock*  be- 
came editor  and  part  owner  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 
he  transferred  the  series  to  that  papet ,  he  used  the 
letters  as  satiric  propaganda  for  other  cause*,  in- 
cluding the  favorite  one  of  his  later  life,  pi  ohibition 
SeeCyi  il  Clemens,  Pftroleum  V  esurnunNanby  (1936) 

Naseby  (nfte'be),  village,  Northamptonshire,  Eng- 
land, SW  of  Market  Harborough  Near  here,  on 
June  14,  1645,  the  parliamentarians  under  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell  defeated  the  rov  absts  under  Charles 
I  and  Prince  Rupert  in  a  decisive  battle  An 
obelisk  commemorates  the  battle 

Nash,  John,  1752-18J5,  English  architect,  pupil  of 
Sir  Robert  Taylor  He  began  to  work  in  London 
c  1792  His  capacities  wore  greatest  in  town  plan- 
mug,  and  he  is  chiefly  known  for  his  boldly  planned 
development  of  tho  Marylebone  region  of  London 
His  scheme,  as  put  into  execution  in  1812,  compie- 
hended  Regent  St ,  with  its  Quadrant,  and  Regent's 
Park,  with  its  teiraces  and  sunounding  streets  of 
formally  designed  town  houses  Nash  also  de- 
signed Haymarkot  theater  and  remodeled  Bucking- 
ham Palaeo  He  initiated  tho  neoclasaic  Regency 
style  and  was  responsible  for  an  extensive  use  of 
stucco  foi  the  facades  of  cit>  buildings  See  biog- 
raphy by  J  N  Summerson  (1935) 

Nash,  Ogden,  1902-,  \mencan  humorous  poet,  b 
Rye,  N  Y  ,  studied  at  Harvard  Tho  versifying  m 
his  satirical  or  nonseribe  veise  is.  original  and  often 
absurd  His  collections  include  Hard  Linen  (1931), 
I'm  a  Stranger  Here  Mu*df  (1938).  Tht  Fate  /« 
Familiar  (1W>),  Many  I,ong  Years  Ago  (1945), 
Selected  Venr  (194b),  and  \  enw  (1949) 

Nash,  Paul,  1889-1946,  English  painter  and  wood 
engraver,  studied  at  the  Hlade  School  of  Art,  Lon- 
don Wounded  in  the  First  World  War,  he  later 
returned  to  tho  front  aw  official  aitist,  ait  office  he 
filled  also  in  tho  Second  World  \V ar  Examples  of 
his  war  paintings  and  draAvmgs  are  m  the  Imperial 
War  Museum.  London  Nash  is  well  known  for  his 
landscapes,  often  in  water  color  These  are  usually 
subdued  in  color,  poetic,  and  ah*,tiact  HJS  wood 
engravings  for  tho  book  of  Crenebib  ^how  his  skill  in 
that  technique 

Nash,  Richard,  1674-1762.  Englishman  of  fashion, 
known  as  Boau  Nash  As  master  of  ceremonies  at 
Bath  he  waa  tho  able  and  recognized  leader  of  so- 
ciety He  maintained  his  luxurious  mode  of  living 
bv  gambling  until  gaming  was  forbidden  in  1745 
He  was  later  pensioned  by  the  town  See  Lewis 
Melville,  Bath  under  Boau  Nash  (1907) ,  Edith  Sit- 
well,  Bath  V1947) 

Nashe  or  Nash,  Thomas  ?(both  nash),  1507-1601. 
Enghhh  satirist,  studied  at  C  amhndge  He  went  to 
London  before  1589  to  live  bv  his  pen  His  Anat- 
wnif  of  Abxurdtfir  (1589)  %&•,  full  of  cphuistic 
moial  reflections  and  satiric  studies  of  manners 
Hatied  of  Puritanism  led  Nashe  into  tho  Martin 
Marprelate  contioveisy,  m  which  some  of  the* 
pamphlets  signed  Pasqml"  ate  attributed  to  him 
Pierce  Pfjnltstte  His  .Supp/uofum  tn  the  Dwell 
(1592)  was  a  bittei  sntire  on  contemporary  sonetv 
in  which  he  also  answered  an  attack  on  him  by 
Richard  Harvey  V  hcmnlous  pamphlet  battle  be- 
tween him  and  (Inbiicl  Ilarvtv  resulted  and  was 
complicated  by  N  ishe's  defense  of  his  do-ici  friend 
Robert  Greene  (  hnit  a  Tt,ar$  ova  Jerusalem 
(159?)  first  cont  uned  -in  attempt  to  end  the  quar- 
rel, but  a  second  edition  continued  it,  and  Have 
with  Y<ni  to  Xaffron-Waliipn  (1596)  woa  a  merciless 
blast  of  ridicule  at  Harvey  Nashe's  l>est  wotk  was 
The  Unfortunate  Traveltr  <>r  Th*.  Life  of  Jack 
M  ilton  (1694) — a  forerunner  of  the  type  of  novel 
written  by  Defoo  and  of  later  historical  fiction— 
and  AasAe'a  Lenten  StuJ  (K"/>9)  a  burlesque  pane- 
gvne  of  the  honing  mdustix  Foi  his  part  in  the 
lost  plav  Thf  I tli  of  Doo*  (1597)  he  was  sentenced 
to  prison,  but  t>eems  to  have  evaded  son  ing  His 
one  oxtant  play  iv  .St/rnrmr  «  Last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment (IbOO) ,  Dido  Quet  n  ,,f  Carlhagi  was  published 
in  1594  H.S  by  Marlowe  and  N«she  See  his  works 
(ed  by  R  B  McKeirow  5  vois.  1904-10),  E  G 
Harman,  (Jaltnel  Harvey  and  Thmnas  \ashe  (1923) 

Nashoba  (nabhO'bu)  former  c  ommuml  % ,  M\  Twin  . 
on  the  Wolf  river  near  Memphis  It  wa»,  founded 
by  Frances  \\  RIGHT  and  others  ts  a  place  in  which 
Negro  vlavos,  purchased  e<pociallv  lor  tho  purpose, 
might  bo  educated  for  freedom  Influenced  by  the 
example  of  Robert  Owen  s  cooperative  colony  at 
New  Harmony,  Ind  ,  Mi«.».  \\  right  bought  the  land 
m  1825  She  and  the  other  trustee*  weio  imprac- 
tical admmistratoi s,  howev ei  and  the  A onture  was 
unsuccessful  from  the  beginning  The  difficulties 
of  pioneering  were  increased  b\  the  prevalence  of 
swamp  fever  and  bv  poor  management  during  her 
frequent  absences  The  oommnmtv  was  denounced 
as  a  center  of  frco  love  and  miscegenation  and  by 
1829  was  practicallv  deseited  bv  its  white  mem- 
bers The  following  year  the  slaves  were  trans- 
ported to  Haiti 

Nashua  (na'shOou)    1  Town  (pop  1,439),  NE  Iowa. 

near  the  confluence  of  the  Cedar  and  Little  Cedai 

rivers  SB  of  Charles  City,  me.  1857    At  Bradford, 

a  village  near  by,  is  the  Little  Brown  Church  in  the 
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NASHVILLE 

Vale,  familiarised  in  the  song  by  W.  S.  Pitts.  2  City 
(pop  32,927),  a  oo  seat  of  Hillsboro  co  ,  8  N  H  ,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Nashua  with  the  Mornmack 
near  the  Mass,  line,  settled  c  1655,  mo  1673  as 
Dunstable,  remc  1746,  renamed  1836,  chartered 
as  a  city  1853  Having  good  water  power,  Nashua 
developed  aa  a  textile-mill  town  m  the  first  half  of 
the  19tn  cent  Some  of  the  Nashua  Company  houses 
still  stand,  but  fire  destroved  large  sections  of  the 
city  in  1930  Nashua's  manufactures  include  tex- 
tiles, shoes,  and  wood  and  paper  products  A  threat- 
ened closing  in  1948  of  the  largest  textile  mill  result- 
ed in  sale  of  the  mill  to  a  group  of  citizens  who 
arranged  partial  opoiation  of  the  mill  immediately 
with  eventual  utilization  of  the  rest  of  the  plant  in 
other  ways  The  city  has  a  municipal  airport 
Nashville.  1  City  (pop  2,782),  co  seat  of  Howard 
co  ,  SW  Ark  ,  in  a  rich  diversified  farm  area  It  is 
noted  as  a  peach-shipping  renter  2  Cit\  (pop 
2,449),  to  seat  of  Borrion  ro  ,  H  Ga  ,  N  of  Valdosta, 
m  a  tobac  co  and  farm  area,  me  1892  3  Citv  (pop 
2,418).  co  seat  of  Washington  co  ,  S  111  ,  ESE  of 
St  Louis,  m  a  farm  and  roal  area,  mo  1853  4 
Town  (pop  403) ,  c  o  scat  of  Brown  ro  ,  S  central 
Ind  ,  E  of  Bloommgton  In  an  area  of  beautiful 
scenery,  it  attracts  many  tourists  5  Village  (pop 
1,279),  S  Mich  ,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Grand  and 
SW  of  Lansing,  platted  1865,  me  18t>9  Tables  are 
made  here  6  Town  (pop  1,171),  co  seat  of  Nash 
co  (formed  1777),  E  central  N  C  ,  ENE  of  Raleigh, 
m  a  tobacco,  cotton,  and  diversified  farm  area 
7  City  (pop  1(57,402),  state  capital,  and  co  seat  of 
Davidson  co  ,  central  Tenn  ,  on  the  Cumberland 
river,  in  a  fertile  farm  region  Founded  in  1780  by 
James  Robertson  (who  is  buried  here),  it  was  in- 
corporated as  a  city  in  1800  and  was  made  per- 
manent capital  of  the  state  in  1843  The  northern 
terminus  of  the  NATCHEZ  TRACE,  the  city  devel- 
oped early  as  a  cotton  center  and  river  port  and 
later  as  a  railroad  center  Aftei  the  fall  on  Feb  16, 
1862,  of  Fort  Donelson  (see  DONFIRON,  FORT), 
Nashville  was  abandoned  to  Union  troopa  under 
D  C  BUELL  and  became  an  important  Union  base 
for  the  rest  of  the  Civil  War  The  Union  general 
G  H  THOM\S  won  a  decisive  victory  over  J  B 
HOOD  here,  Doc  15-16,  1864  The  city  today  is  a 
port  of  entry  and  an  important  shipping,  indus- 
trial, and  educational  center  Among  ita  manufac- 
tures are  food  and  tobacco  products,  shoes,  ravon, 
and  cellophane,  and  it  has  printing  and  publishing 
houses  and  railroad  shops  In  Nashville  are  VAN- 

DERBILT  U\IV  BRSITY,    FlHK    UNIVERSITY,    MEHAR- 

RY  MEDICAL  Con  tut-,  George  Pembody  College 
for  Teachers  (coeducational ,  began  as  Davidson 
Academy,  1785,  became  Cumberland  College, 
1806,  then  Lmv  of  Nashville,  1826,  funds  from 
George  Peabody,  1875),  Scarritt  College  for  Chris- 
tian Workers,  Trevecca  Nazarene  College,  Tennes- 
see Agricultural  and  Industrial  State  College  (Ne- 
gro, coeducational),  Andrew  Jackson  Umv  ,  David 
Lipscomb  College,  Ward-Belmont  School  (for 
women),  and  a  state  school  for  the  blind  Madison 
College  (coeducational ,  1904)  is  near  by  Among 
the  points  of  interest  are  the  capitol  (designed  by 
William  Strickland),  with  the  tomb  of  James  K 
Polk,  the  war  memorial  building,  with  museums, 
and  several  old  churches  and  fine  ante-bellum 
houses  Near  by  is  the  HLHMITAUE,  home  of 
Andrew  Jackson 

Nashwauk  (nauh.'w6k),  village  (pop  2,228),  NE 
Minn  ,  SW  of  Hibbmg  and  on  the  Mesabi  iron 
range 

Nasik  (nil'slk),  town  (pop  52,386),  NE  Boinbav 
state,  India  It  is  holv  %s  the  site  of  events  in  the 
Jives  of  the  Hindu  god  Rama  and  Sita,  his  wife 
Near  bv  are  ancient  Jam  and  Buddhist  caves 

Nasiriya  (nasfirG'u),  town,  SE  Iraq,  on  the  Euphra- 
tes nver  The  British  taptured  it  from  Turkey  on 
July  25,  1915,  m  the  Mesopotamian  campaign  of 
the  First  World  War  The  town  is  alao  t  ulled  An 
Nasmya 

Nasmyth,  Alexander  (na 'smith),  1758-1840,  Scot- 
tish landscape  and  portrait  painter  His  Stirling 
Castle  (National  Gall ,  London)  is  a  good  example 
of  his  simple,  picturesque  Scottish  scenes  His  por- 
trait of  Robert  Burns  is  m  the  National  Gallery  of 
Edinburgh  He  was  also  an  architect  and  a  land- 
scape architect  His  son  and  pupil,  Patrick  Na- 
smyth, 1787-1831,  also  known  as  Peter  Naamyth, 
was  a  celebrated  landscapist  His  Woody  Land- 
scape is  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  At 
Penthurst,  Kent  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 

Nasmyth,  James,  1808-90,  Scottish  machinist,  en- 
gineer, and  inventor  (1839)  of  the  steam  hammer, 
the  forerunner  of  the  modern  pile  driver,  son  of 
Alexander  Nasmyth  His  foundry  at  Bndgewater, 
near  Manchester,  England,  was  noted  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  products,  many  of  which  he  invented, 
such  as  a  nut-shaping  machine  and  a  hydraulic 
punch  His  recreation  was  astronomy  With  James 
Campbell  he  wrote  The  Moon  Considered  as  a 
Planet,  a  World,  and  a  Satellite  (1874)  His  auto- 
biography was  edited  in  1883  by  Samuel  Smiles 

Nasmyth,  Patrick   see  NAHMYTH,  AUCXANDEB. 

Naaoraeans.  see  MANDABANS 

Nasr-ed-Dm  (nd'aur-ed-dan'),  18317-1896,  shah  of 
Iran  (1848-96) .  He  and  his  able  vizier,  Amir  Kabir 
(or  Emir  Kabir),  were  responsible  for  shaking  Iran 


1858 

from  a  long  penod  of  inertia.  He  traveled  much  In 
Europe  and  brought  back  many  European  ideas 
He  also  undertook  government  reorganization  with 
administrative  division  of  duties  and  the  creation 
of  government  departments  Nasr-ed-Dm  Shah 
had  ambitions  to  reclaim  some  of  the  old  Persian 
territories  to  the  east  and  made  an  effort  to  wrest 
Herat  from  Afghanistan,  but  British  intervention 
put  an  end  to  his  hopes  and  forced  Iran  to  recognize 
the  claim  of  Afghanistan  Nasr-ed-Dm  Shah 
granted  numerous  concessions  to  the  British,  in- 
cluding the  Reuter  concession  in  1872  and  the  Im- 
perial Bank  of  Persia  m  1889  His  reign  saw  the 
rise  of  BABISM  He  was  assassinated  hv  one  of  his 
subjects  and  was  succeeded  h\  Muzaffar-ed-Din 
Nass  (rifts),  nver  of  W  British  Columbia,  rising  in 
the  Coast  Mts  and  flowing  195  mi  southward  to 
Portland  Inlet  of  the  Pacific  It  is  navigable  for  25 
mi  and  has  valuable  fisheries 

Nassau  (na'ad,  Ger  na'sou),  former  duchy,  W  Ger- 
many, N  and  E  of  the  Mam  and  Rhine  rivers  It  is 
now  comprised  in  HESSE  Wiesbaden  is  the  chief 
citv  It  is  a  feitile  agricultural  and  forested  dis- 
trii  t  and  is  famous  for  its  Rhino  wines,  notabl> 
those  of  the  Rudeaheim  and  Johanmsberg  regions 
Besides  Wiesbaden,  there  are  many  mineral  spas, 
notablv  Bad  Homburg,  Bad  Schwalbach,  and 
Sc  lilangenbad  in  the  beautiful  TAUNUB  lulls  and 
Bad  Kins  on  the  Lahn  river  The  region  takes  its 
name  from  the  small  town  of  Nassau,  on  the  Lahn 
E  of  Kins,  where  the  original  castle  of  the  house  of 
Nassau  was  built  in  the  early  12th  ( ent  bv  a  count 
of  Laurenburg  His  descendants  took  the  title 
counts  of  Nassau  In  1255  the  dv nasty  split  into 
two  mam  lines  The  ruling  line  was  called  the  Wal- 
rammn  line  for  Count  Walrarn  II,  his  younger 
brother.  Otto,  founded  the  Ottoman  line  In  1806 
Nassau,  which  had  received  some  territorial  addi- 
tions, joined  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  and 
was  raised  to  a  duchy  In  1816  the  territories  be- 
longing to  the  \arious  branches  of  the  Walramian 
line  were  united  bv  Duke  William  His  successor, 
Adolf,  sided  against  Prussia  m  the  Austro-Prussian 
War  (1866)  and  as  a  result  lost  his  duchy  to  Prus- 
sia Nassau  was  then  united  with  former  Elec  toral 
Hesse  to  form  the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse- 
Nassau,  which  after  1945  was  incorporated  in  the 
Arnencan-oc  t  upied  state  of  Hesse  Duke  Adolf  of 
Nassau,  however,  succeeded  m  1890  to  the  grand 
due  hj  of  Luxembourg,  where  his  descendants  con- 
tinue to  rule  The  Ottoman  lino  of  Nassau  ac- 
quired (15th  cent )  the  lordship  of  Breda  and  set- 
tled m  the  Netherlands  It  came  into  European 
prominence  in  the  16th  cent  with  WIIIH.M  THE 
SILENT,  who  inherited  the  principality  of  OH\NCIE 
in  S  Franc  e  and  bee  ame  stndholder  of  the  Nether- 
lands His  sons,  M  AURIC*  OF  NASSAU  and  I-KEU- 
ERICK  HENRI  ,  sue  <  eeded  him  as  princes  of  Orange 
and  as  stadholders,  these  titles  then  passed  to 
Frederic  k  Henry's  son,  WILLT\M  II  of  Orange,  and 
to  William's  son  WILLIAM  III,  who  also  became 
king  of  England  William  III  died  (1702)  without 
direct  heirs,  and  the  principality  of  Orange  (which 
had  become  purely  titular)  passed  to  John  William 
Fnso,  of  the  collateral  branch  of  Nassau-Dietz 
His  son,  Prince  William  IV,  became  (1747)  heredi- 
tary stadholder  of  the  Netherlands,  and  from  him 
all  subsequent  rulers  of  the  NETHERLANDS  (except 
Louis  Bonaparte)  are  descended  in  direct  line  The 
Dutch  line  of  the  Nassau  family  is  known  us  the 
house  of  Orange 

Nassau  (nfi/so),  cit>  (pop  c  20,000),  capital  of  the 
BAHAMA  ISLANDS,  a  port  on  New  Providence  It 
has  an  improved  and  beautiful  harbor  and  is  the 
commercial  and  social  center  of  the  colony  Its 
warm,  healthful  climate  has  made  it  a  winter  resort 
for  Americans  Formerly  called  Charles  Towne,  it 
was  named  Nassau  m  1695  In  the  early  18th  cent 
it  was  a  rendezvous  for  pirates,  among  them  Black- 
beard  Three  forts,  Nassau  (1697),  Charlotte 
(1787  94),  and  Fmcastle  (1793)  were  built  to  ward 
off  numerous  Spanish  invasions  American  revolu- 
tionists in  1776  captured  and  held  it  a  short  time 
Nassau,  Fort  1  Built  (1614)  by  the  Dutch  explorer 
Hendnck  Chiistiaennen  on  Ca&tle  Island,  in  tho 
Hudson  river,  south  of  the  present  Albany,  N  Y 
The  fort  served  as  a  trading  post  for  the  Dutch 
until  1617,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  an  overflow  of 
the  Hudson  river,  and  a  new  fort.  Fort  Orange,  was 
built  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  on  the  site  of 
Albany  2  Built  (1623)  by  the  Dutch  under  Capt 
Cornelius  Jacobsen  Mey  on  the  east  bank  of  tho 
Delaware  river,  near  the  present  Gloucester  City, 
N  J  The  Dutch  soon  abandoned  the  fort,  hut  after 
the  Swedish  colonization  in  this  area,  tho  Dutch  re- 
occupied  it  and  for  a  time  united  with  the  Swedes 
against  the  English  Fear  of  Swedish  competition 
in  the  fur  trade,  however,  caused  Gov  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant  to  take  over  (1655)  the  Swedish  forts  on  the 
Delaware  basin  After  the  Swedes  evacuated  Fort 
Elfsborg,  the  Dutch  destroyed  Fort  Nassau 
Nast,  Thomas,  1840-1902,  American  caricaturist, 
illustrator,  and  painter,  b  Landau,  Germany  He 
was  brought  to  the  United  States  in  1846  He 
began  his  career  aa  a  draughtsman  for  Frank 
Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  and  Harper' t  Weekly 
He  waa  sent  to  England  by  the  New  York  Illus- 
trated Newt,  served  (I860)  as  artist  correspondent 


in  Garibaldi's  campaign,  contributing  sketches  to 
English,  French,  and  American  papers,  and  at- 
tracted wide  attention  with  hie  cartoons  of  the 
Civil  War,  published  m  Harper's  Weekly  He  is 
best  known  for  his  clever  and  forceful  political  and 
personal  cartoons,  which  were  instrumental  in 
breaking  the  corrupt  Tweed  Ring  m  New  York 
oity  It  was  Nast  who  created  the  tiger,  the  ele- 
phant, and  the  donkey  as  political  symbols  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  the  Republican  party,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party  Nast  was  also  an  illustrator  of  note 
and  a  painter  in  oil  His  Head  of  Chnst  is  m  tho 
Metropolitan  Museum,  and  The  Departure  of  the 
Seventh  Regiment  in  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory, 
New  York  Ho  died  at  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  where 
he  was  American  consul  general  See  biography  by 
A  B  Paine  (1904) 

nasturtium  (nustui'shm),  any  plant  of  the  genus 
Tropaeolum,  tropical  American  herbs  cultivated 
for  the  spurred  flowers  mostly  in  shades  of  yellow 
or  red  and  attractive  to  hummingbirds  The  com- 
mon species  (Tropaiolum  majus  and  minus),  climb- 
ing or  dwarf,  are  not  completely  hardy  in  this 
country  and  blossom  best  in  poor  soil,  fully  double 
flowois  are  a  recent  introduction  The  loaves  are 
usually  rounded,  in  the  climbing  plants  the  leaf- 
stalks sorvmg  as  tendrils  Luminosity  has  been 
observed  in  the  plants  In  somo  places  the  seeds 
are  picklod  and  used  like  capers,  and  the  pungent 
flowers  and  leaves  are  added  to  salads,  whence  the 
name  Indian  crews  The  tubers  of  Tropaeolum  tu- 
berosum  are  edible  Tropaeolum  pcregnnum  is  the 
canary-bird  flower  Nasturtium  is  sometimes  a 
botanic  al  name  for  tho  water  ci  esses 
Natal  (natal'),  province  (35,284  sq  mi  ,  pop  2,197,- 
879),  E  Union  of  South  Africa,  on  the  Indian 
Ocean  Tho  capital  is  Pietermantzburg  Natal  is 
bordered  on  tho  north  by  Mozambique  The  trop- 
ical climate  favors  the  production  of  plantation 
crops,  especially  sugar  and  tobacco,  along  the  level 
coast  Much  coal  is  produced  in  the  high  inland 
region  Tho  British  settlement  of  Durban  in  1824 
was  ono  of  the  earliest  made  hero  bv  Europeans 
Tho  Boors  on  their  TREK  reached  Natal  m  18.17 
They  defeated  the  Zulu  and  founded  the  Natalmn 
republic  The  British  annexed  it  in  184.1  and  in 
1856  made  Natal  a  crown  colony,  to  which  Zulu- 
land  was  added  m  1897  In  1910  tho  colony  became 
an  original  province  of  tho  Union  The  population 
includes  2.16,697  Europeans  Sec  A  T  Bryant, 
Olden  Timev  in  Zululawl  and  Natal  (192°),  A  F 
Hatter&ley  Portrait  of  a  Colony  (1940) 
Natal  (nutal'),  c-ity  (pop  51,479),  capital  of  Hio 
Grande  clo  Norte  state,  NL  Brazil,  a  port  just 
above  tho  mouth  of  the  Potengi  river  Its  great 
importanc  c  lies  m  the  fact  that  it  is  far  out  on  the 
northeastern  bulge  of  Brazil  and  therefore  is  less 
than  2,000  mi  from  towns  m  Africa  It  was  much 
developed  as  an  airport  with  U  S  help  m  the 
Second  World  War  Its  traffic  continued  heavy 
The  port  is  also  of  importance,  handling  coastwise 
shipping  Natal  is  also  a  rail  terminus  Near  b> 
tho  Portuguese  erected  (c  1597)  a  fort  to  forestall 
Frenc  h  settlement,  and  Natal  was  founded  in  1599 
It  was  held  bv  the  Dutc  h  from  1633  to  L654  There 
are  a  few  colonial  buildings,  but  the  town,  with  its 
aeronautic  al  installations,  is  largely  modern 
Natanya,  Israel  see  NATHANIA 
Natashkwan  (na*tashkw6n',  nutash'kwun),  river 
rising  in  S  Labrador  and  flowing  200  mi  S  ac  ross  E 
Quebec  to  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrenc  e  It  is  noted  for 
trout  and  salmon  fishing 

Natchez  (n&'chli),  city  (pop  15,2%),  co  seat  of 
Adams  co  ,  SW  Miss  ,  on  bluffs  above  the  Missis- 
sippi The  trade,  shipping,  and  processing  center 
for  a  cotton  and  livestock  area,  it  also  makes  rub- 
ber  goods  It  was  founded  in  1716  when  Bienvillc 
established  Fort  Rosalie  hero,  hut  Natchez  Indians 
annihilated  the  garrison  in  1729  The  area  passed 
to  England  (176i),  to  Spam  (177*)),  and  to  the 
United  States  (1798)  Natchez  was  capital  of  the 
Territory  of  Mississippi  from  1798  to  1802  It  was 
incorporated  m  180,4  The  NATCHES-  TRACK  and 
tho  city's  strategic  situation  on  the  Mississippi 
caused  a  prosperous  development  of  the  area, 
Natchez  became  an  important  river  port  before  the 
Civil  War  It  was  taken  by  Federal  forces  in  1863 
Many  of  the  city's  fine  colonial  and  ante-bellum 
houses  (some  dating  from  the  18th  cent  )  are  vis- 
ited annually  during  a  festival  period  in  March  and 
April  See  T  B  Marshall  and  G  C  Evans,  They 
Found  It  in  Natchez  (1940),  H  T.  Kane,  Natchez 
on  the  Mississippi  (1947) 

Natchez  Indians,  tribe  of  North  American  Indians 
of  the  Nate  hez-Muskogean  linguistic  stock  In  tho 
17th  cent  they  lived  in  SW  Mississippi  near  the 
present  city  of  Natchez  They  then  numbered 
some  6,000  The  Natchez  were  typical  of  the 
Southeast  culture  area — a  sedentary,  agiicultural 
people,  who  had  an  elaborate  form  of  sun  worship 
Their  chief,  ruler  of  a  strict  class  society,  held  abso- 
lute swa>  over  the  hvea  and  property  of  his  sub- 
jects The  Natchez  were  first  visited  by  the  French 
in  1682,  and  in  1716  and  1722  there  was  warfare  be- 
tween them  and  the  French.  In  1729  the  Natchez, 
angered  at  French  encroachments,  massacred  the 
French  at  Fort  Rosalie  The  French,  aided  by  the 
Choctaw,  retaliated  by  attacking  the  Natchec  vil- 
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lagea  and  scattering  the  inhabitants  One  small 
group  settled  near  their  former  home,  and  a  second 
crossed  the  Mississippi  into  E  Louisiana;  there 
they  were  attacked  (1731)  by  the  French,  who 
killed  or  captured  many  of  them  Some  450 
Natchez  captives  were  sold  into  slavery  A  third, 
the  most  numerous,  group  joined  the  Chic  kasaw 
This  group  numbered  some  700  in  1735  Other 
Natchez  Indians  settled  with  the  Cherokee  and  the 
Creek  A  few  survivors  existed  in  Oklahoma  untd 
very  recent  times  See  John  Swanton,  Indian 
Tribes  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  (1911) 

Natchez-Muskogean  (musk6'g6un),  linguistic  fam- 

"  ily  of  North  America  It  included  languages  of  the 
JNatchez,  Alibamu,  Choctaw,  Ctuckasaw,  Creek, 
and  Sommolo  and  probably  also  Yamasee  and 
Apalachee  The  name  is  also  written  Natchez- 
Muskhogean  and  Nate  hcz-Muskogian.  See  LAN- 
GUAGE (table)  and  HOKAN 

Natchez  Trace,  road,  from  Natchez,  Miss  ,  to  Nash- 
ville, Tenn  ,  of  great  commercial  and  military 
importance  from  the  1780s  to  the  1830s  It  grow 
from  a  series  of  Indian  trails  used  increasingly  in 
the  18th  cent  by  the  French,  English,  and  Spanish 
successively  At  first  traveled  only  northward  from 
Natchez  to  Nashville,  wince  the  Ameru.au  frontiers- 
man could  float  his  goods  down  to  New  Orleans  by 
flatboat,  it  came  to  l>e  used  in  both  directions  with 
U  S  expansion  into  the  Old  Southwest  It  was 
made  a  post  road  in  1800  and  improved  by  the 
nrmy  Andrew  Jackson  inarched  over  the  Trace  to 
New  Orleans  m  the  War  of  1812  and  later  used  it 
in  his  Indian  campaigns  With  the  coming  of 
steamboat  transportation,  it  passed  into  decline 
The  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  (1.1,648  87  acres,  est 
1934)  memorializes  and  generally  follows  the  old 
Natchez  Trace  When  completed  (construction, 
begun  in  1937,  was  interrupted  by  the  Second 
World  War),  it  will  be  c  450  mi  long 

Natchitoches  (na'kltfish),  city  (pop  6,812),  pariah 
scat  of  Nat(  hitoches  parish,  NW  La  ,  near  the  Red 
River  HE  of  Shreveport  The  oldest  city  m  Louisi- 
ana, it  was  founded  in  1715  as  a  French  militarv 
and  trading  post,  it  was  incorporated  in  1819  and 
remcorpornted  in  1872  The  city's  industry  is  cen- 
tered on  the  production,  processing,  and  shipping 
of  cotton  Many  old  houses  remain,  and  the  state 
teachers  college  and  a  U  S  fish  hatchery  are  here 

Nathan  (mVthun)  [Heb  ,»gi\en]  1  Prophet  in  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon  With  his  parable  of 
the  owe  lamb  he  denounced  David  for  his  abduc- 
tion of  Bathsheba  Later  his  advice  saved  the 
kingdom  for  Solomon  It  is  recorded  that  he  wrote 
the  lives  of  David  and  Solomon  2  Sam  7,  12, 
1  Kings  1,  1  Chron  29  29,  2  Chron  9  29  2  Son  of 
David  1  Chron  35,  14  4,  Luke  3  31  3  Father  of 
one  of  David's  guard  2  Sam  2i  36  4  Brothei  of 
one  of  David's  men  1  Chron  1138  5  Descendant 
of  Jcrahmoel  1  Chron  2  30  6  Companion  of  Ezra 
Elzra  8  16  7  One  who  had  a  foreign  wife  Ezra 
10  30 

Nathan,  George  Jean,  1882-,  American  editor  and 
critic,  b  Fort  Wayne,  Ind  ,  grad  Cornell,  1904, 
and  studied  at  the  Umv  of  Bologna,  Italy  His 
career  as  a  dramatic  critic  was  marked  by  his  long 
association  with  H  L  Mencken  on  the  magazine 
Smart  Set  (1914-23)  and  on  the  American  Mercury, 
which  thev  founded  m  1924  Nathan  remained  con- 
tributing editor  until  1930  He  also  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  an  editor  (1932-35)  of  the  American 
Spectator  His  rigorous  critu  isms  of  the  American 
stage  are  collected  in  Mr  George  Jean  Nathan 
Presents  (1917),  Matena  Cntica  (,1924),  The  Testa- 
ment of  a  Cntic  (19U),  Since  Jbsen  (1933),  The 
Entertainment  of  a  h'atnm  (1942),  and  other  vol- 
umes His  Autobiography  nf  an  Attitude  (1925)  re- 
veals his  critical  doctrine  See  Constance  Frick,  The 
Dramatic  Criticism  of  George  Jean  Nathan  (1943) 

Nathanael  (nutluVnael)  |Gr  from  Hob  , -oft  of  God], 
disciple  mentioned  onlv  in  St  John's  Gospel  and 
verv  plausibly  identified  with  BARTHOLOMEW.  John 
1  45-51,  21  2  M 

Nathama  (nata'nyii),  town  (pop  c  9,000),  Israel,  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  c  20  mi  N  of  Tel  Aviv, 
founded  1929  It  is  a  center  for  the  farm  settle- 
ments of  the  region  and  a  seaside  resort  There  are 
small  industries,  notably  diamond  cutting  The 
name  is  also  spelled  Natanva  and  Nathanya 

Nathan-melech  (na'than-me'lek)  [Heb  ,*gift  of  the 
king],  chamberlain  of  Josiah  2  Kings  23  11 

Natick  (na'tlk),  town  (pop.  13,851),  E  Mass  ,  W  of 
Boston,  me  1781  Founded  (1051)  as  a  "pravmg 
Indian"  village  by  John  ELIOT,  it  soon  became  a 
white  settlement  Among  Natick's  several  indus- 
tries, ehoomakmg  became  most  important  After  a 
14-week  strike  in  1858-59,  shoe  workers  gained  a 
wage  increase 

Nation,  Carry,  1846-1911,  American  temperance 
agitator,  b  Garrard  co  ,  Ky.  Her  family  (her 
maiden  name  was  Moore)  moved  a  great  deal, 
finally  settling  at  Belton,  Mo  ,  where  she  married 
(1867)  William  Gloyd,  a  physician.  When  they 
were  living  at  Holden,  Mo  ,  ho  turned  out  to  bo  a 
hopeless  drunkard  and  died  shortly.  She  taught 
school  for  a  time  at  Holden  In  1877  she  married 
David  Nation,  a  minister  and  lawyer  They  moved 
from  place  to  place  It  was  in  Medicine  Lodge, 
Kansas,  that  she  became  convinced  of  her  divine 
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appointment  to  destroy  the  saloon  In  1900  she 
supplemented  public  prayers  and  denunciations  by 
personal  destruction  of  property  in  saloons,  com- 
mencing with  smashing  bottles  and  beer  kegs 
Later  that  year  she  adopted  the  hatchet  as  her 
weapon  in  these  exploits — hatchetations,  she  called 
them  In  1901  her  husband  divorced  her,  and  she 
devoted  the  rest  of  her  life  to  the  cause,  lecturing 
on  temperance  all  over  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe  Shortly  before  her  death,  a  school  for 
young  prohibitionists  was  organized  at  Eureka 
Springs,  Ark  ,  but  she  died  before  it  could  ( om- 
mence  operation  Her  own  apologia  was  offered  in 
The  Use  and  Need  of  the  Life  of  Carry  Nation 
(1904)  See  biography  by  Herbert  Asburv  (1929) 

National  Academy  of  Design,  society  composed  of 
American  painters,  sculptors,  and  engravers,  with 
its  headquarters  in  New  York  city  The  academy 
was  established  m  1825,  incorporated  in  1828 
Prominent  among  its  founders  were  S  F  B  Morse 
(its  president  for  20  years),  Asher  B  Durand,  and 
Daniel  Huntington  It  holds  two  exhibitions  a  year 
and  offers  prizes  for  outstanding  work  in  different 
fields  In  1906  the  Society  of  American  Artists 
merged  with  the  National  Academy  and  the  mem- 
bership was  expanded  from  100  to  175,  it  was  later 
increased  to  204  with  162  associates  In  1942  as  a 
result  of  a  gift  by  Archer  M  Huntington,  the  acad- 
emy moved  to  permanent  headquarters  on  upper 
Fifth  Avo  The  academy  operates  a  school  in 
which  tuition  is  free 

National  Archives,  established  in  1934  by  act  of  the 
U  S  ( Congress  Though  displeasure  concerning  the 
keeping  of  national  records  was  voiced  in  Congress 
as  early  as  1810,  the  United  States  until  very  re- 
cently entrusted  the  records  to  the  various  agencies 
that  had  ac  cumulated  them  This  resulted  in  much 
loss,  confusion,  deterioration,  and  destruction  of 
documents  It  was  not  until  1926  that  Congress 
provided  for  the  const  ruction  of  a  national  archives 
building,  where  Federal  government  records  could 
bo  stored,  assembled,  and  preserved  The  con- 
gressional act  of  1934  organized  the  National  Ar- 
chives to  bo  administered  by  the  archivist  of  the 
United  States  Aided  and  adv  ised  by  the  National 
Archives  Council,  the  archivist  was  charged  with 
accepting  and  preserving  go\  ernment  records  The 
building  to  house  them  was  completed  in  1935  See 
Wilson  Bulle,  Guide  to  the  Material  in  the  National 
Archives  (1941) 

national  assembly,  name  given  to  a  number  of  past 
and  present  constituent  or  legislative  bodies  Un- 
der the  Irene  h  constitution  of  1940  (see  IRANCF) 
the  lower  house  of  parliament  is  called  the  national 
assembly,  usuallv,  however,  national  assemblies 
were  provisional  rather  than  permanent  legislative 
bodies.  In  times  of  crisis,  when  the  old  order  of 
things  has  dissolved  through  i evolution,  war,  or 
simply  decay,  it  is  found  necessary  that  a  new 
order  bo  worked  out  bv  the  people  as  a  whole,  as 
being  tho  collective  sovereign  of  the  land  Suth 
was  the  case  in  the  Irene  h  Revolution  of  1789, 
when  members  of  the  STATta-GEM*  RAL  proc  laiined 
themselves  a  national  assembly  and  thus  virtually 
defied  tho  authontv  of  the  king  The  FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVEMION  of  1787  and  the 
FRANKFUUT  PARF  IAMB  NT  of  1848-49  were  national 
assemblies  In  tho  Franc  o- Prussian  War  of  1870- 
71,  after  tho  downfall  of  Napoleon  III,  I1  ranee 
again  had  a  national  assembly,  and  under  the 
Third  Republic  tho  name  national  assembly  ap- 
plied to  joint  sessions  of  the  senate  and  tho  cham- 
ber of  deputies  when  thev  met  at  Versailles  to  elect 
a  president  or  to  consider  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment National  assemblies  framed  the  republican 
Weimar  constitution  of  Germany  m  1919  and  the 
Bonn  constitution  for  Western  Germany  in  1948- 
49  For  a  list  of  some  of  the  c  hief  legislative  bodies 
of  tho  world,  soo  LIX.ISI  AT  URL  See  also  PARLIA- 
MENT 

national  bank,  m  tho  United  State?,  a  bank  of  a  c  lass 
authorized  by  Congress  m  acts  of  1863  and  1864 
These  acts  were  intended  to  provide  a  way  of  mar- 
keting the  large  bond  issues  made  necessary  by  the 
Civil  War  and  to  give  circulation  to  a  papct  cur- 
rency more  trustworthy  than  the  notes  of  state 
banks  had  proved  to  lie  The  act  of  1864  author- 
ized tho  forming  of  private  banking  corporations 
which  should  invest  a  large  part  of  their  capital  in 
bonds  of  the  United  States  and  which  might  then 
issue  their  notes  as  currency  to  tho  amount  of  90 
percent  of  tho  face  value  of  these  bonds,  the 
amount  not  to  exceed  90  percent  of  their  market 
value  Subsequent  acts  modified  the  act  of  1864  in 
various  details,  and  tho  plan  was  changed  funda- 
mentally by  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  Doc  23, 
1913,  which  provided  for  the  gradual  substitution 
of  Federal  reserve  notes  and  Federal  reserve  bank 
notes  for  national  bunk  notes  This  act  required 
all  national  banks  to  become  members  of  the 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  For  bibliography,  aeo 

BANKING 

National  City,  city  (1940  pop  10,344,  1945  special 
census  pop.  17,654),  8  Calif.,  on  San  Diogo  Bay  SW 
of  San  Diego,  mo  1887  It  is  a  residential  and  in- 
dustrial city  in  a  fruit  and  truck-farm  area. 

national  debt,  see  DEBT,  PUBLIC. 

national  forests  have  been  set  aside  in  42  states  of  the 
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United  States  and  in  Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico  Vast 
areas  in  the  mountainous  sections  of  the  Western 
states  are  so  preserved,  and  there  are  large  national 
forests  m  the  White  Mts  ,  Green  Mts  ,  Allegheny 
and  other  eastern  ranges  The  total  area  of  na- 
tional forests  is  over  220,000,000  acres  In  addi- 
tion, the  Federal  government  owns  about  4,600,000 
acres  of  forest  lands  m  its  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments and  over  8,000,000  in  Indian  reservations 
In  1891  the  President  was  authonzed  to  »et  aside 
national  forest  reserves,  those  areas  were  admuua- 
tered  by  the  General  Land  Office  of  the  Dept  of  the 
Interior  until  1905,  when  they  were  transferred  to 
the  Forest  Service  of  the  Dept  of  Agriculture  The 
Forest  Service  had  existed  since  1881  as  a  division 
and  later  as  a  bureau  of  the  Dept  of  Agriculture 
Tho  Forest  Service  carries  on  research  work  in  all 
aspects  of  forestry — forest  fires,  tree  diseases  and 
pests,  lumber  products,  land  drainage  and  correct 
harvesting  See  also  FOREST  See  publications  of 
tho  Forest  Service,  U  S  Dopt  of  Agriculture,  and 
tho  American  Trco  Association,  Washington,  D  ( 

National  Gallery,  London,  one  of  the  permanent 
national  art  collections  of  Great  Britain  Its  build- 
ing in  Trafalgar  Square  is  in  Greek  style,  designed 
and  erected  (1832-38)  by  William  Wilkms  The 
nucleus  of  this  collection  was  formed  in  1824  with 
38  pictures  from  J  J  Angerstem's  collection  The 
gallery  is  rich  in  Italian  paintings  of  the  15th  and 
16th  cent  and  has  fine  collections  of  Flemish  and 
Dutch  masters  The  collections  were  moved  to  a 
remote,  bomb-proof  cave  in  the  Second  World  War 
The  National  Portrait  Gallery  adjoins  tho  building 
The  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  more  usually 
the  T\TE  GALLERY,  was  controlled  by  the  National 
Gallery  until  1917 

National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D  C  ,  a  bureau 
of  tho  Smithsonian  Institution,  established  by  act 
of  Congress.  March  24,  1937  Funds  for  construc- 
tion of  tho  building  and  his  own  collection  of  paint- 
ings wore  given  by  Andrew  W  Mellon  Tho  build- 
ing, of  marble,  was  designed  by  John  Russell  Pope, 
it  was  opened  m  March,  1941  Other  gifts  to  tho 
gallery  include  Samuel  H  Kress's  collection  of 
Italian  masterpieces  (1939)  and  the  Joseph  E 
Widener  Collection  (1942)  The-  paintings  number 
over  800  The  collection  is  especially  rich  in  Italian 
and  French  painting  Tho  government  turned  ovei 
to  the  gallery  the  Index  of  Ameiican  Design,  con- 
sisting of  about  20,000  drawings  and  water  colors 
in  decorative  and  folk  art  made  by  WPA  artists 
David  E  Finley  was  appointed  nrst  director  of  tho 
gallery 

National  Guard,  m  French  history,  body  of  militia 
created  in  1789  at  the  suggestion  of  the  comte  de 
Mirabeau  and  commanded  bv  Lafayette  It  was 
originally  intended  to  advance  the  cause  of  the 
trench  Revolution  against  the  royalists,  but  in  the 
course  of  events  and  reorganization  it  bee  ame  re- 
actionary In  1795  it  was  dissolved  The  name  was 
also  given  to  a  group  of  militia  instituted  in  1805 
bv  Napoleon  and  to  the  new  group  established  in 
1830  This  national  guard  was  ac  tive  m  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848  In  1870  the  Parisian  national  guard, 
which  after  service  in  the  1-  ram  o-  Prussian  War 
had  been  left  with  its  arms  and  refused  to  surrendei 
them,  played  a  large  part  m  the  story  of  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris  m  1871 

National  Guard,  in  U  S  history  In  the  United 
States,  the  Federal  Constitution,  in  Article  1,  Sec- 
tion 8,  provides  that  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  call  forth  "the  Militia  to  execute  the  Laws  oi  the 
Union,  suppress  msurrec  tions  and  repel  invasions  " 
Congress  was  entrusted  with  organizing,  arming, 
and  disciplining  the  MILITIA,  but  the  appointment 
of  officers  and  the  authority  of  tramuig  the  militia 
was  reserved  to  the  states  Further  prov  isions  were 
mado  in  the  Second  Amendment  In  1792  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  establishing  uniform  state 
militias,  but  its  clauses  proved  ineffective  in  tunes 
of  war  It  was  not  until  1903  that  Congress  altered 
this  situation  bv  passing  the  Dick  Bill,  which  set 
up  the  National  Guard  and  a  reserve  mihtia  The 
terms  of  service  weie  adequately  proscribed,  and 
five  \ears  later  an  amendment  to  the  bill  author- 
ised the  service  of  the  guards  outside  the  bound- 
aries of  the  United  States  and  abrogated  tho  nine- 
month  limit  on  serv  u  e  Although  it  was  put  under 
tho  jurisdu  tion  of  the  states  in  times  of  peace  and 
could  bo  used  bv  governors  to  quell  local  diatuib- 
ances,  the  equipment  and  personnel  of  the  National 
Guaid  were  standardized  to  conform  to  the  US 
army  In  tho  *  irst  World  War  the  National  Guard 
was  as  always  with  militia  m  wartime — absorbed 
into  the  armed  forces  An  act  in  1920  provided  for 
further  peacetime  integration  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  regular  armv  As  presc  nbed  in  Article 
2,  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution,  the  President  be- 
comes commander  in  chief  of  the  National  Guard 
when  called  into  actual  service  of  the  United  States 
in  time  of  emergency  It  is  admuiisteiod  by  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  of  the  National  Military 
Establishment  and  is  divided  into  se\eral  corps 
areas  which  overlap  state  boundaries  Enlistment 
is  voluntary ,  ( omponsation,  paid  bv  the  Federal 
government,  is  given  for  periods  of  drill  and  field 
training.  After  the  Second  Woild  War,  the  facil- 
ities of  the  National  Guard  were  vastly  increased 
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and  in  July,  1^46,  the  National  Guard  forces  num- 
bered over  080,000. 

National  Industrial  Recovery  Act:  see  NATIONAL 
RECOVERY  ADMINISTRATION 

nationalism,  political  or  social  philosophy  in  which 
the  good  of  the  nation  is  paramount  The  word 
is  used  loosely  and  almost  always  m  »  derogatory 
sense  to  carry  the  implication  of  excessive  zeal  for 
the  national  welfare  and  advancement  Its  ex- 
ponents usually  employ  other  terms  Because  of 
the  somewhat  unstable  use  of  the  words  nation 
and  nationality  on  whu  h  the  meaning  of  national- 
ism is  based,  the  vagueness  of  the  word  nationalism 
makes  careful  definition  impossible  In  general  it 
may  apply  to  either  h  pe  of  NATIONALITY  A  nation, 
in  the  political  SWHP,  may  bo  nationalistic,  and  a 
nationality ,  meaning  any  group  of  people  who  have, 
or  think  thcv  have,  a  common  culture,  may  be  na- 
tional istir  When  a  state  IB  dominated  bv  a  group 
that  has  nationalistic  idea1*,  strong  efforts  are  rnado 
b\  the  government  to  instill  patriotic  ideals  into 
the  people,  and  an  effort  is  usually  made  to  compel 
anv  alien  group  (buch  OB  the  Polen  in  imperial  Rus- 
sia) to  bimendor  its  identity — language  and « ulture 
-  and  at  cept  that  of  the  ruling  group  Nationalism 
is  profoundly  interested  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren aime  it  is  deemed  important  to  perpetuate 


ciatty  by  the  Greek  War  of  Independence.  The 
revolutions  of  1830  were,  to  a  large  extent,  nation- 
alistic, and  the  year  1818  saw  Hungary,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  all  the  Continent  overrun  with  na- 
tionalistic fervor.  Nationalism  was  a  major  force 
in  19th-century  politics  Germany  and  Italy 
sought  and  obtained  unity  through  revolution  and 
bloodshed,  and  Busman  k's  plans  led  to  three  wars 
The  last  of  them,  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  led  to 
a  now  nationalistic  problem  b>  the  taking  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  for  iKKKDKNTiBM  is  close  to  nationalism 
Even  the  Crimean  War  had  nationalistic  aspects 
Hungary ,  Bohemia,  It  eland,  Poland,  all  saw  strong 
nationalist  movement's  Also  the  other  type  of  na- 
tionalism appeared  m  the  attempts  to  "Russify" 
Poland  and  to  "Germanize"  the  Czechs  in  Austria, 
as  well  in  colonisation  and  in  irredentist  move- 
ments Liboral  elements  had  boon  discarded  slow- 
ly, and  now,  from  glorifying  tho  traditions  of  the 
past,  nationalism  had  turned  toward  reaction  to 
that  past  Nationalist  conflicts  had  much  to  do 
with  bringing  on  the  First  World  War,  and  Wood- 
row  Wilson'1?  Fourteen  Points  guaranteed  the  self- 
determination  of  peoples  Boundaries  weie  reset- 
tled  And  new  states  were  created  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  The  years  after  the  war  saw  a  i 


genee  of  nationalism      New  irrodeutist  problems 

1  glorify  the  traditions  of  the  people  ana  of  the     sprang   xip      Nationalistic   economic    movements 

(high  twins,  the  "Buy  British"  campaign,  and  the 
like)  appeared  Faa<  ism,  which  spi  ang  up  and  took 
control  in  Italy,  Gormanv,  and  Japan,  was  the  cul- 
nnnatum  of  nationalism  Tho  fascist  dictatorslups 
took  full  advantage  of  nationalist  sentiments  to 
divide  their  opponents  ami  to  unify  their  own 
groups  At  tho  same  time  there  seemed  to  be  be- 
fore and  during  the  8w  ond  World  War  a  recrudes- 
cence of  nationalism  in  Russia  The  nations  of  the 
Far  East  and  of  Afrit  a,  in  seeking  to  cast  off  the 
imperial  bonds  on  them,  also  expressed  nationalism 
of  an  extreme  soit  Though  tho  ideal  of  tho  United 
Nation*? — like  that  of  the  League  of  Nations — was 
an  end  to  nationalism,  nationalistic  feelings  were 
still  strong  in  1950  Seo  (  arlton  J  11  Hayes, 
Essay*  in  Nationalism  (1926)  and  Tkf  Historical 
Eioltitwn  of  Wodrrn  Nationalium  (1931,  new  ed  , 
194S),  II  A  Gibbons,  Nahonalum  and  Inter- 
nationalism (1930),  W  C  Langsam,  The  Napo- 


nation  Hmce  fervent  love  of  the  nation  implies 
fear  of  a  nv  al  people,  u  strong  nationalism  naturally 
leans  to  defensnc  and  even  to  offensive  measures 
and  to  continuous  hostibtv  toward  some  other  na- 
tion or  nations  Such  state  nationalism  is  also  fre- 
quently linked  with  IMP*  RIALISM,  as  shown  obvi- 
ously in  Fascist  Italy  and  National  So<  lalist  Ger- 
main Those  and  the  other  fascist  powers  showed, 
too,  the  value  of  nationalistic  propaganda  in  giving 
individual  citizens  a  feeling  of  status,  of  belonging 
to  a  great  and  glorify  mg  whole  Nationalism  in  a 
"suppressed  nationality" — -an  ethnic  or  cultural 
group  in  a  state  dominated  b\  another  group — is 
almost  always  revolutionary  in  tone,  either  by  im- 
plication or  h\  direct  a<  tion  One  of  the  highest 
political  ideals  of  the  19th  cent  was  the  liberation 
of  peoples  then  subjec  t  to  a  powei  foieign  to 
them,  notably  the  Irish  and  the  Poles  Ethno- 
centrism — the  blind  belief  in  the  superiority  of 
one's  own  culture  and  fear  of  rival  cultures — can  be 
discovered  in  the  mo^t  primitive  of  tribes  This 
feeling  is  the  basis  of  nationalism,  and  doctrines  of 
similar  import  played  a  part  in  the  history  of  most 
of  tho  successful  ancient  &tates  Muoli  stronger, 


tors.  This  board  determines  proper  bargaining 
units,  conducts  elections  for  union  representation, 
and  investigates  charges  of  unfair  labor  practices 
by  the  employer  Those  consist  of  interference,  co- 
ercion, or  restraint  m  labor's  self-organizational 
rights;  domination  over  or  interference  with  the 
formation  of  tabor  unions,  encouraging  or  discour- 
aging membership  m  a  union ,  And  refusal  to  bar- 
gam  collectively  with  the  duly  chosen  representa- 
tives of  his  employees.  The  Wagner  Act  was  vali- 
dated by  the  Supremo  Court  in  1937,  but  criticism 
persisted,  mainly  because  of  union  rivalry  and  be- 
cause of  the  inability  of  the  employers  to  initiate 
complaints  Recommendations  by  a  House  commit- 
tee to  curtail  NLRB  powers  weie  not  adopted, 
although  after  1940  the  board  followed  more  con- 
servative policies  Tho  NLUB  functioned  during 
the  Second  World  War,  but  labor  relations  were 
mmnlv  handled  bv  tho  National  War  Labor  Board 
(WLB),  created  by  executive  order  m  Jau ,  1942, 
and  continued  until  Dec  ,  194fi  A  12-man  body, 
with  the  public,  management,  and  labor  equally 
represented,  the  WLB  noon  shifted  from  aibitra- 
tion  to  formulating  policies,  notably  the  "main- 
tenance of  union  membership"  punciplc  and  the 
"Little  Steel  Formula"  of  July,  1942  (strongly 
opposed  by  labor),  which  permitted  general  wago 
increases  of  no  moie  than  15  percent  over  Jan , 
1941,  levels  The  WLB  gained  statutory  authority 
through  the  Wage  Stabilization  Act  (Oct  ,  1942), 
requiring  board  approval  for  most  wage  raises,  and 
tho  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  (June.  1943)  With 
the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  June,  1947. 
the  NLRB  was  converted  into  a  purely  judicial 
body,  with  the  prosecution  of  unfair  labor  practices 
transferred  to  a  general  counsel  The  board's  mem- 
bership was  increased  from  three  to  five,  while  its 
action  upon  any  petition  was  conditioned  on  the 
filing  of  non-Commuiu&t  affidavits  and  complete 
financial  data  by  the  union  chiefs  The  NLHB's 
held  of  investigation  was  a.Ko  extended  to  cover 
the  following  practices  as  unfair  to  employers  re- 
fusal to  bargain  collectively,  coon  ing  employers  in 
the  selection  of  then  bargaining  agency,  persuading 
employers  to  discriminate  against  certain  employ- 
ees (unless  in  accordance  with  the  law),  and  con- 
ducting secondary  boycotts  or  jnnadictional  strikes 


>Far*  and  Gfrman  Nationalism  in  Austria  National    Military   Establishment'    see    Dfc*bjNSfc, 

(1930),  Hans  Kohn,    Nationalism  in  the  Sonet  UNITFD  STATES  DEPARTMVNT  OP 

Union  (1033)  and  The  ld<a  of  \atu>nah*m  (1948).  National  Museum  of  the  United  States,  see  SMITH- 

F    O    HerU,    Nationality  in  History  and  Politics  SONIAN  INSTITUTION 

(1944)  National  Park,  borough  (pop    1,977),  SW  N  J  ,  on 


however,  was  the  teudeno  toward  the  creation  of    nationality,  in  political  theory,  term  designating  tho      the  Delaware  below  Camden,  mi    1902.   In  a  park 
1    -  *      Al    '   '          '  '        "         '        -  '  '  '  '  -          here  is  the  site  of  a  battle  (commonly  calledthe 


iiversal  states  that  bound  together  diverse  peo- 
ples The  Roman  Empire  was  the  sterling  example 
of  this  trend  With  its  dissolution  ind  the  creation 
of  innumerable  small  states,  the  tradition  of  uni- 
versality did  not  die  The  universal  Church,  the 
use  of  a  common  language  of  learning,  and  the 
existence  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  all  gave  an 
air  of  common  enterprise  to  all  the  peoples  of 
Western  Europe,  this  was  strengthened  by  the 
local  economy  of  FKTJDALISM  and  the  MANORIAL 
SYSTEM,  which  encouraged  devotion  to  the  small 
group  rather  than  to  a  whale  people  Nationalism 
as  such  could  not  precede  the  rise  of  nations  in  the 
later  Middle  Ages,  it  actually  did  not  come  until 


persons  who  make  up  a  nation,  in  the  sense  of  a 

group  united  b>  various  strong  ties     Among  tho  battle  of  Red  Bank)  fought  in  defense  of  Fort  Mer- 

posmble  ties  ate  a  belief  in  membership  in  the  same  cor  against  a  British  attack  =m  1777 

general  community  and  common  customs,  culture,  national  parks  and  monuments    The  National  Park 


IHMM-  vimuiu  /VK«?»,  it  ainumy  uiu  no*  <  omo  unui      oiner  nana,  ijrreat  emtain  inciuues  persons  01  tung-, 
long  after  the  development  of  absolute  monarchies     lish.  Scottish,  and  Welsh  background,  and  Switzer- 


tradition,  history  ,  language,  and  literature  While 
no  one  of  these  factors  is  essential,  some  must  be 
present  for  cohesion  to  be  stiong  enough  to  justify 
the  term  nationality  Used  in  this  sense,  a  nation- 
ality or  nation  is  not  always  coextensive  with  a 
politic  al  at  ate  There  are  nmiiy  examples  of  nations 
divided  between  several  states  and  of  states  com- 
posed of  several  nations  and  parts  of  nations 
Thus,  not  all  Albanians  hye  in  Albania,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Great  Britain  includes  persons  of  Er 


had  led  to  the  hi  eakdown  of  universal  connections. 
The  REFORMATION  and  the  religious  wars  it  brought 
in  its  wake  sot  nation  against  nation  Yet  as  long 
as  absolute  monarchy  had  tho  support  of  the  gov- 
erned, loyalty  to  the  sovereign  rather  than  to  the 
nation  was  the  dominant  theme  With  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce  and  colonization,  the  economic 
doctrine  of  MERCANTILISM  grew  up,  this  had  many 
of  the  elements  of  economic  nationalism  The 
growth  of  the  middle  <  losses  and  then-  desire  for 
political  power  had  a  disquieting  effect  in  politics 
The  development  of  demociatic  political  theorv 
was  rlosely  connected  with  the  emergence  of  na- 
tionalism Nationalism  appeared  with  KOMANTI- 
c  IAM  in  literature  Herdei  was  an  advocate  of  na- 
tionalism in  German},  where  politic  all  v  national 
sentiment  was  completely  lost  in  the  localism  in  tho 
host  of  inconsequential  independent  states  Ho  saw 
in  the  energetic  development  of  the  national  senti- 
ment no  danger  to  other  nationalities,  each  could 
serve  the  world  best,  he  thought,  by  the  full  devel- 
opment of  its  individual  attributes  Jeremy  B*n- 
tham  in  England  also  advocated  nationalism  in  his 
liberal  utilitarian  scheme  Thus  in  the  begin mng 
nationalism  walked  hand  in  hand  with  democ  rac  y 
and  liberalism  It  first  emerged  into  politics  in  tho 
French  Revolution  The  revolutionists  glorified 
their  nation  as  woll  as  the  principles  of  liberty, 
equahtv.  and  fraternjU  The>  desired  to  spread 
their  doctrines  abroad  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary 
It  was  in  opposition  to  NAPOLEON  that  nation- 
alism first  appeared  as  a  vital  force  in  European 
politics  The  Napoleonic  conquests  awakened  the 
national  spirit  of  Spam,  un  the  Peninsular  War;  they 
hnalh  awakened  a  nationalistic  spirit  in  Prussia, 


land  has  citizens  whose  native  languages  are  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Italian  In  political  theory  the 
belief  that  a  «tate  should  be  identic  al  with  a  nation 
is  often  c  ailed  the  "print  iple  of  nationalities  " 
This  view  is  a  Upual  expression  of  NATIONALISM. 
it  was  advanced  partly  as  a  means  of  solving  the 
problem  of  the  national  MINOHITY  Nationality  m 
its  specific  legal  sense  is  a  very  different  concept,  it 
is  attachment  to  a  state  by  a  tie  of  allegiance  Na- 
tionals in  this  meaning  are  fundamentally  dis- 
tinguished from  ALIENS,  and  in  most,  but  riot  all, 
countries  arc  identical  with  c  ITIZLVS  Nationality 
gives  the  state  the  right  to  impose  <  ertaiu  duties, 
espe<  latly  military  seiyice  Some  states  will  punish 
then  nationals  for  c  runes  wherever  c  omrmtted,  the 
United  States,  however,  punishes  onlv  those  crimes, 
except  treason,  whu  h  are  <  ommittecl  within  Amer- 
ican territorial  jurindic  tion  Nearly  all  modern 
states  tax  the  income  and  other  assets  of  their  na- 
tionals regatdless  of  whether  they  reside  abroad. 
The  national  owes  duties  to  his  government  but  is 
also  entitled  to  diplomatic  protection  when  in  a 
foreign  country  Such  protection  includes  the  as- 
sistance of  consular  officials  when  the  national  is 
accused  of  crime  and  the  offering  of  refuge  in  corner- 
gone  tes  In  international  relations  only  the  in- 
dividual's nationality  is  considered  and  no  heed  is 
paid  to  the  question  whether  he  enjoys  full  citizen- 
ship In  manv  instances  certain  persons,  particu- 
lar 1\  those  who  have  undergone  NATURALIZATION, 
will  be  regarded  as  a  national  bv  two  states  at  once 
The  problems  of  dual  nationality  arising  thereby 
have  been  a  frequent  cause  of  international  diplo- 
matic disputes 
national  Labor  Relations  Board  (NLRB),  *et  up  un- 


Servic  e,  a  bureau  of  the  U  B.  Dept  of  the  Interior, 
was  established  m  1910  to  correlate  the  minimi  Ora- 
tion of  the  national  parks  and  monuments  then 
under  the  that  go  of  the  department  Stephen  T 
Mather  was  its  first  chrectoi  In  1933  its  trustee- 
ship was  extended  to  include  certain  areas  hitherto 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  other  government  depart- 
ments, by  1949  it  wan  administering  "for  the  bene- 
fit and  enjoyment  of  the  people"  some  1 74  areas  of 
scenu  ,  historu.,  or  scientific  interest  In  addition 
to  those  hated  in  the  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments table,  the  National  Park  Service  has  ( harge 
of  certain  national  <  emeteries,  national  parkways, 
and  national  capital  parks  and  also  has  spot  ified 
responsibilities  toward  certain  national  toe  runtional 
areas  and  national  historic  bites  not  owned  by  the 
Federal  government  It  has  four  regional  head- 
quarters—in Richmond,  Va  ,  Omaha,  Nebr  , 
Banta  Fo,  N  Mex  ,  arid  San  Francisco,  Calif  In- 
structed by  act  of  Congress  to  "conserve  the 
natural  and  historic  objects  in  such  manner  as  will 
leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
generations,"  thn  National  Park  Service  has  great 
and  varied  responsibilities,  directing  a  wide  pro- 
gram of  construe  tion  and  of  educational  and  pro- 
tective work.  Its  duties  include  seeking  to  prevent 
forest  fires  and  stream  pollution  and  the  safeguard- 
ing of  plant  and  animal  life  (such  as  the  herds  of 
oik,  caribou,  deer,  bear,  mountain  sheep,  bison,  and 
other  animals  m  the  national  parks),  National 
parks  may  be  established  only  by  Congress,  the 
President  has  authority  to  designate  national 
monuments.  Future  projects  meluda  two  national 
historical  parks,  one  at  CUMBBKLAJTO  GAP,  the 
other  in  Philadelphia  (to  preset  ve>  some  of  the  old 
structures) ,  and  a  national  memorial  m  Florida  (to 
eommemoiate  the  explorations  of  De  Boto).  A  hat 
of  national  parks,  national  historical  parks,  na- 
tional monuments,  national  military  parks,  na- 
tional mcnmnal  parks,  national  battlefield  parks, 
national  battlefield  sites,  national  memorials,  and 
national  historic  sites  is  given  in  the  table  on  page** 
1362-65,  separate  articles  on  the  more  important 
of  these  are  there  indicated  by  an  asterisk.  See 
publications  of  the  National  Park  Service,  U.S 
Dept  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D  C,;  r 
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they  stirred  up  German  Austria     la  the  era  of  der  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  oil  935  (also  Butcher,  EzplonnffOur  National  Park*  and  Man*- 

rea<  tion  under  Metteinich  strong  efforts  were  made  known  aa  the  Wagner  Act),  which  affirmed  labor's  merit*  (new  ed  ,  1949) 

to  put  clown  nationalistic  strivings    But  the  Latin  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively.     The  National  Recovery  Administration,  U  8  administra- 

Amenc  an   republics  insisted   upon   imitating  the  quasi-judicial  board  of  five  members  (appointed  tave  bureau  established  under  the  National  IndM*- 

United  titate*,  and  the  Balkans  were  shaken,  espe-  for  five-year  terms)  10  assisted  by  22  regional  dircc-  trial  Recovery  Act  of  1933.   In  response  to  Prew- 

Crota  ref«roac*«  «r«  indicated  by  SHALL  CAPITALS.  Tb«  key  to  proattttdation  face*  pat*  U 


dent  F  D.  Hoosevelt's  congressional  message  of 
May  17, 1933,  Congress  passed  the  National  Indus- 
trial ftecotfBir  Act,  an  emergency  measure  designed 
to  encourage  national  industrial  recovery  and  to 
help  oombat  widespread  unemployment  The  act 
declared  that  codes  of  fair  competition — for  the 
protection  of  consumers,  competitors,  and  employ- 
ers— were  to  be  drafted  for  the  various  industries  of 
the  country  and  were  to  be  subject  to  public  hear- 
ings The  administration  was  empowered  to  make 
voluntary  agi  cements  dealing  with  hours  of  work, 
rates  of  pay,  and  the  fixing  of  prices  and  to  license 
business  enterprises  which  were  operating  contrary 
to  purposes  or  the  act  Employees  were  given  the 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  and  could 
not  be  lequired,  as  a  condition  of  employment,  to 
join  or  refrain  from  joining  a  labor  organization 
~"  National  Recovery  Administration  (the  NRA) 


join  or 
The  Nai 


— by  a  separate  executive  order — was  put  into 
operation  aoon  after  the  final  approval  of  the 
NIRA  President  Roosevelt  appointed  (June, 
1933)  Hugh  S  JOHNSON  as  administrator  for  indus- 
trial recovery,  and  four  boards  were  cieated  to  as- 
sist him  Until  March,  1934,  the  NRA  was  engaged 
chiefly  in  the  drawing  up  of  industrial  codes,  a 
blanket  code  for  all  industries  was  adopted,  and 
well  over  500  codes  of  fair  practice  were  adopted 
for  the  various  industries  Patriotic  appeals  were 
made  to  the  public,  and  firms  were  asked  to  display 
the  Blue  Eagle,  an  emblem  signifying  NRA  par- 
ticipation In  May,  1935,  in  the  case  of  the  Schech- 
ter  Poultiy  Corp  vs  United  States  the  US  Su- 
preme Court  voided  the  compulsory  code  system 
on  the  grounds  that  the  NRA  had  improperly  dele- 
gated legislative  powers  to  the  executive  and  that 
the  provisions  of  the  poultry  code  did  not  con- 
stitute a  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  Tho 
NRA  wau  extended  in  skeletonized  form  until  Jan 
1,  1936  Many  laboi  provisions  of  the  NRA  were 
reenactod  in  later  legislation  (eg,  WAGES  AND 
Houiis  ACT  and  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT)  See  L  S  Lyon  and  others,  The  National 
Recovery  Administration  (1933),  C  L  Bearing  and 
others,  The  ABC  of  the  NRA  (1934) ,  Hugh  S  John- 
son, Blue  Eagle  from  Egg  to  Earth  (1935),  C  A 
Pearce,  NRA  Trade  Practice  Pro0rama  (1939) 
National  Republican  party,  in  U  S  history,  a  .short- 
lived political  organization  opposed  to  Andrew 
J \CKSON  Jack-on,  defeated  for  President  in  1824 
when  Henry  CLAY  threw  his  support  to  John 
Qumcy  ADAMS,  won  an  overwhelming  victoiy  in 
1828  The  wealthier  classes  and  all  others  who 
feared  Jackson's  radical  ideas  soon  organized  them- 
selves as  the  National  Republicans  They  upheld 
the  tariff  and  the  United  States  Bank  ana,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  the  Anti-Masonic  party,  held  a  na- 
tional nominating  convention  at  Baltimore  in  Dec  , 
1831  Their  candidate,  Clav,  was  badly  defeated 
by  Jackson  m  1832  By  1836  the  party  had  united 
with  other  anti-Jackson  groups  to  form  the  WHIG 

PARTY 

National  Road  At  the  time  of  its  construction,  the 
National  Road  was  the  most  ambitious  road-build- 
ing project  ever  undertaken  in  tho  United  States 
It  finally  extended  from  Cumberland,  Md  ,  to  St 
Louis,  and  it  became,  from  the  time  of  its  opening, 
the  great  highway  of  Western  migi  ation  Agitation 
for  a  road  to  the  West  began  c  1800  Congress 
approved  the  route  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  plan  details  m  1806,  contracts  were  let  in  1811, 
but  the  War  of  181J  intervened  and  construction 
did  not  begin  until  1815  The  first  section  (called 
the  Cumberland  Road)  was  built  of  crushed  stone 
Opened  in  1818,  it  ran  fiom  Cumberland  to  Wheel- 
ing, following  in  part  the  Indian  trail  (Nemacohu's 
Path)  over  whu  h  George  Washington  and  Chusto- 
pher  Gist  had  traveled  and  Gon  Edward  Bi  ad- 
dock's  wagon  tram  had  gone  Largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Henry  Clay  it  was  continued  (1825-33) 
westward  through  Ohio,  using  part  of  the  road 
built  by  Ebenezer  Zane  By  this  time  the  older 
part  of  the  road  was  badly  m  need  of  repair  Con- 
trol of  the  road  was  therefore  turned  ovoi  to  tho 
states  through  which  it  passed,  wheie  tolls  for 
mairitonanc  o  were  c  ollec  ted  It  was  carried  on  to 
Vandaha.  Ill  ,  and  finally  to  St  Louis  The  old 
route  is  followed  closely  in  the  National  Road  of 
today  (U  S  Highway  40)  At  points  on  the  road 
copies  of  a  statue  called  the  Madonna  of  the  Trail 
have  been  erected  to  honor  the  pioneer  women  who 
went  west  over  tho  National  Road  See  Philip  D. 
Jordan,  The  National  Road  (1948) 

National  Socialism,  politic  al  and  social  ideology  of 
the  National  Socialist  German  Workers'  party 
(Ger  Nationalaozialistiwhe  Deutsche  Arbeiterpar- 
tet;  abbreviated  as  NSDAP)  in  GERMANY  after  the 
First  World  War  It  became  the  program  of  the 
totalitarian  dictatorship  (1933-45)  of  Adolf  HIT- 
LER The  term  Nazi  (nat'sG,  nat'sfi)  was  a  derisive 
abbreviation  of  National  Socialist  The  nucleus  of 
the  party  was  the  small  German  Workers'  party, 
founded  in  1918,  which  Hitler  joined  after  moving 
to  Munich  Its  chief  theoretician  then  was  Gott- 
fried Feder,  who  advocated  certain  socialist  re- 
forms, such  as  state  ownership  of  land  and  nation- 
ahzation  of  banks,  along  With  a  strongly  national- 
ist and  antiparhamentanan  program  His  was  but 
one  of  the  many  extreme  nationalist  and  militarist 
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groups  that  sprang  up  in  Germany  in  the  midst  of 
defeat,  revolution,  and  unemployment  Its  earliest 
members  were  chiefly  discontented  war  veterans 
(such  as  Hitler,  Rudolf  HEBB,  and  Hermann 
GOBBING),  frustrated  intellectuals  (such  as  Alfred 
ROSENBERG,  P  J  GOEBBKJ.H,  and,  again,  Hitler), 
and  assorted  riffraff  (typically  represented  by 
Julius  STRBICHER)  By  demagog  appeals  to 
latent  emotions — ANTI-SKMITIHM,  fear  of  Com- 
munism, and  resentment  against  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles — the  party  soon  gained  considerable  fol- 
lowing The  bulk  of  the  party  throughout  its 
phenomenal  growth  was  the  lower  middle  class, 
which  had  lost  its  savings  in  the  war  and  the  infla- 
tion and  faced  the  prospect  of  Ixmig  wiped  out  alto- 
gether in  the  economic  crisis  that  begun  in  1920 
Though  it  tailed  itself  a  workers'  party,  it  had 
relatively  few  members  among  the  working  class, 
and  these  were  for  the  most  part  unemployed  work- 
ers The  NSDAP.  reorganized  in  1920  with  Hitler 
at  itw  head,  gained  the  support  of  such  war  heroes 
as  LUDENDORFF  and  of  several  industrialists  who 
saw  in  Hitler  an  instrument  for  undermining  the 
Soc  ml  Democratic  regime  in  Germany  The  fiasco 
of  the  Munich  "beer-hull  putsch"  (for  details,  see 
HITLER,  ADOLF)  in  1923  only  temporal  ilv  distupted 
the  party,  whir  h  made  tremendous  gams  after  the 
depression  began  Hitler,  during  his  brief  deten- 
tion after  the  1923  putsch,  wrote  the  bible  of  Na- 
tional Socialism--  Mem  Kampf  An  irrational 
amalgam  of  half-digested  philosophical,  s<  ientili< , 
social,  political,  and  e<onomi<  ideas,  \fe\n  Kampf 
in  fact  superseded  the  program  of  Gottfried  Feclet, 
who  became  a  mere  monlhpioce  whenever  Hitlei 
sought  to  win  the  more  rational  segment  of  hi-s 
audience  The  socialist  features  of  the  program 
virtuallv  disappeared  and  were  icplaced  by  what 
was  called  the  National  Socialist  \\  eltanschauung, 
with  some  important  borrowings  from  Italian 
FASC  N*M  As  an  ideology,  National  Sot  lalisin  <  an 
be  reduced  to  two  basic  pnn<  iples — the  prim  tple  of 
racial  inequality  and  the  leader  (Ger  Fuhrer)  prin- 
ciple In  Na4i  racial  do<  trmo  eat  h  race  has  its 
characteristics  that  can  be  stientifu  allv  deter- 
mined, on  this  basis  peoples  (an  be  c  lasmfied  into 
Bupei  lor  and  mfei  lor  i  ac  es  The  highest  i  ac  lal  ty  pe 
18  the  Nordu  or  Germanic  tvpe  of  the  "Ar\an" 
rate,  Negroes  and  Jews  occupy  the  bottom  tungs 
of  the  racial  ladder  Intermarriage  of  a  superior 
with  an  inferior  racial  tvpe  contributes  to  the  de- 
terioration of  the  superior  ra<  e  Jews,  according  to 
the  cloi  trine,  are  the  greatest  threat  to  Aryan 
racial  purity  Their  influem  e  was  repiesented  as  a 
consistently  malignant  uncl  destructive  force 
Marxism  international  finance,  <»nd  treemasonrv 
were  all  Jewish  devices  to  dominate  the  world  The 
international  Jewry  was  responsible  for  the  humili- 
ation of  Germany,  and  German  Jewry  was  respon- 
sible for  the  Gei  man  defeat  in  1 9 1 8  ( A<  c  01  ding  to 
National  Socialist  propaganda,  Germany  had  yyon 
the  war  mihtaiily,  only  to  lie  betrayed  by  sinister 
elements  within  )  It  was  up  to  the  Geinuui  people 
to  awake  to  the  danger,  to  overthrow  the  Jewish 
money  ohgan  In  and  to  restore  Germany  to  great- 
ness in  an  empire  (the  "Third  Reich")  to  la&t  for  a 
thousand  \  ears  Both  m  Geimanv  and  abroad,  the 
Hitler  movement  was  sy  mpathetu  alh  viewed  by 
many  non-Nazis  because  it  regarded  Soviet  Russia 
as  the  major  enemy  of  Ar\  an  m  thzation  and  be- 
cause a  National  Socialist  German  v  would  form  a 
bulwark  against  Communism  Alfred  Rosenberg, 
the  major  Nazi  "philosopher,"  denounced  Christi- 
anity as  a  Jewish  creation,  but  Hitlei  hedged  on 
that  delicate  point  Toward  the  end  of  the  regime, 
however,  a  blueprint  for  the  eriduation  of  the 
Christian  churches  was  under  consideration  The, 
leader  prim  iple  was  intimately  linked  with  the  i  at  e 
principle  The  "mastei  rate-"  yvas  born  to  leadei- 
ship  of  the  inferior  peoples  A  nation  of  rulers, 
wainors,  and  thinkers,  the  master  race  was  des- 
tined to  govern  the  inferior  races  and  to  hvo  on 
their  labor  It  was  to  be  ruled  itself  by  a  hierarc  hy 
of  leaders,  who  possessed  the  racial  characteristics 
m  the  highest  degree  and  who  weie  headed  by  the 
infallible  supreme  Filhrer  In  its  ptogram  of  ac- 
tion National  Socialism  was  not  entirely  based  on 
racial  theory  Its  suet  ess  depended  less  on  the 
truth  of  its  ideologic  al  premises  than  on  their 
propaganda  appeal  (In  fact,  serious  modern  sci- 
ence has  totally  rejected  the  c  one  epts  of  rac  ml  in- 
equality and  racial  purity  )  National  Socialists 
were  hostile  to  democratic  equalitaiuuiism  not  only 
because  it  conflicted  with  their  lacial  doctrine,  hut 
also  because  it  appeared  to  them  as  an  invention  to 
bolster  the  weak  and  the  mediocre  and  to  inhibit 
the  strong  and  the  dynamic  Moreover,  they  re- 
garded democracy  as  an  inefficient  tool  for  national 
aggrandizement  In  Mem  Kampf,  Hitler  outlined 
his  program  with  cynical  frankness  and  detail  The 
first  step — to  seize,  power  in  Germany — was  to  be 
accomplished  by  a  "legal  revolution,"  i  e  ,  by  using 
parliamentary  methods  to  end  parliarnentariamsm 
The  next  step  was  the  creation  of  a  totalitarian 
state,  entirely  controlled  by  Hitler  through  his 
party  Next,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
the  "decadent"  Western  democracies,  Germany 
was  to  break  one  by  one  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  United  and  once  more  in  possession 
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of  a  strong  war  machine,  Germany  then  could — 
either  by  intimidation  or  actual  aggression— re- 
unite all  German-speaking  peoples  in  its  fold  (see 
PAN-GRBMANIBM)  and  embark  on  its  venture  for 
world  hegemony  In  his  plans  for  expansion — 
which  he  followed  fairly  consistently — Hitler 
leaned  heavily  on  GEOPOLITICS,  the  science  invented 
by  Karl  HAUBHOFIH  In  terms  of  geopolitics,  Ger- 
many as  a  young  and  dynamic  nation  was  entitled 
to  rnoro  "living  space"  than  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles had  allotted  it  The  party  organization 
itself  was  an  essential  feature  of  National  Social- 
ism *rom  Communism,  Hitler  borrowed  the  cell 
system  and  hierarchic  party  discipline  From 
fascism,  he  took  the  idea  of  a  uniformed  party 
militia  or  private  army  The  moss  of  the  militia 
was  the  brown-shirted  SA  (abbreviation  of  ftlurm- 
abteiluno,  or  storm  troops)  The  elite,  originally 
Hitler's  bodyguard,  was  the  88  (abbreviated  form 
of  Schutzstaffel,  or  sec  unty  echelon),  whic  h  adopted 
a  black  uniform  ami  the  death's  head  insignia.  The 
party  had  its  own  salute  (the  raised  arm  and  the 
words  Heil  Hithr'),  it-  symbol  (the  swastika),  and 
its  anthem  (the  Hwat  Wtssd  Lied,  celebrating  tbo 
murder,  allegedly  In  (  ommumsts,  of  an  SA  man 
named  Ilorst  Wesscf  at  tually  a  procurer  killed  in  a 
brawl)  The  ceremonial,  mass  meetings,  and  mili- 
tary trappings  proved  effective  propaganda  means 
and  were  symptomatic  of  Nazi  mentality  The 
militia  was  outlawed  by  Chancellor  Brumng,  but 
Chancellor  Franz  von  PAPFN  lifted  the  prohibition 
in  1()'12,  when  the  Nazi  party  became  the  largest 
single  German  party  Thousands  of  brown  shirts 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  streets  and  acts  of  vio- 
lence multiplied  \V  hen  Papen  fell  short  of  a 
parliamentary  working  majority,  the  Reichstag 
was  dissolved  and  a  new  ele<  tion  ordered  At  that 
time  Hitler  obtained  much-needed  financial  aid  at 
a  sec  ret  c  onfeienc  e  with  a  group  of  Rhenish  indus- 
trialists and  bankers  His  language  to  the  masses 
and  his  promises  to  his  c  apitahst  paymasters  dif- 
fered widely  Seeing  the  la-st  shreds  of  their  social- 
istic program  abandoned,  members  of  the  left  wuig 
of  his  party ,  led  by  the  brothers  Gregor  and  Otto 
Strasser,  resorted  to  open  rebellion  against  Hitler's 
leadership  Hitlei  succeeded  in  crushing  them  In 
Jan  ,  19.13,  after  the  resignation  of  Chancellor  Kurt 
von  St  HLMC  HER,  Hitler  was  appointed  chancellor 
by  President  HINDENHUIW,  who  was  advised  by  a 
powerful  reactionary  cabal  The  REICHSTAG  fire, 
shortly  before  new  elections  were  held  in  March, 
1933,  furnished  Hitler  with  a  pretext  for  expelling 
the  Communist  deputies,  a  few  weeks  later,  the 
Reichstag  voted  dictatorial  powers  for  Hitler  The 
"legal  revolution"  was  completed  The  NSDAP 
was  made  the  sole  legal  party ,  and  m  June,  1934, 
Hitler  made  his  hold  over  his  own  party  complete 
by  the  famous  "Blood  Purge,"  in  which  the  rem- 
nants of  the  left  wing  were  liquidated  Ernst 
Rohm,  leader  of  the  S  \  and  one  of  the  oldest  party 
members,  was  among  those  killed  The  hopes  of 
Hitler's  c  apitalist  and  monarchist  backers  were 
disappointed  when  Hitler,  whom  they  had  regarded 
as  their  tool,  proyecl  their  master  However,  al- 
though the  state  took  control  of  the  entire  national 
economy,  the  owners  of  private  enterprise  con- 
tinued to  reap  benefits  On  the  other  hand,  labor 
unions  were  abolished  and  replaced  by  an  all- 
inclusive  National  Socialist  labor  organization, 
headed  by  Robert  Ley  —in  fact,  labor  lost  all  its 
rights  and  was  regimented  even  in  its  recreational 
activities  by  the  "Strength  through  Joy"  move- 
ment Not  only  labor,  but  also  \outh,  schools,  and 
the  press  were  'coordinated"  (Ger  gleickgeschalM) 
unclei  party  contiol  The  introduction  of  compul- 
sory labor  service  for  voung  men  after  leaving 
school  was  a  preliminary  step  to  the  revival  of 
compulsory  military  training  (1936)  The  sover- 
eign rights  of  the  German  states  ha\  uig  been  abol- 
ished in  1<)34,  German\  was  divided  into  party 
diatru  ts  (Gei  Gone) ,  the  gauleiter  [district  leaders  J 
for  all  practical  purposes  superseded  state  govern- 
ments hven  Gei  mans  abroad  were  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  gauleiter  Justice  was  reor- 
ganized and  people's  courts  were  organized  to  deal 
with  politic  al  offenses  Anti-Semitic  legislation 
(the  Nuremberg  Laws)  forbade  intermarriage  with 
Jews,  deprived  Jews  of  civic  rights,  and  barred 
Jews  from  the  liberal  professions  A  concordat 
(1933)  with  the  Vatican  was  honored  mainly  in  the 
breach,  and  Catholic  opposition  was  severely  per- 
secuted \  "German  Chr  istian  Church"  was  set  up 
by  Hitler  with  the  purpose  of  gaming  control  over 
the  Piotestant  churches  and  Pastor  Martin  NIF- 
MOELLEH,  who  leci  the  Protestant  opposition,  was 
arrested  In  1<H(3  a  lour  Year  Plan,  directed  by 
Goermg,  was  instituted  to  rearm  Germany  The 
attempt  to  establish  autarchy  (economic  self-suf- 
ficiency), a  major  plank  m  the  National  Socialist 
economic  program,  resulted  in  severe  currency 
restru  tions  and  in  the  produc  tion  of  ersatz  (sub- 
stitute) ai  tides  for  consumer  goods  However,  un- 
employment disappeared,  large  public  projects 
(su«  h  as  strategic  highways  and  huge  stadia)  were 
completed,  and  an  industrial  boom  began  The  un- 
deniable economic  recovery  and  the  success  of  Hit- 
ler's foreign  policy  (see  GERMANY)  gave  the  Na- 
tional Socialist  state  the  overwhelming  support  of 
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the  Germans  Leftist  opposition  had  been  eradi- 
cated from  the  outset  by  the  Gestapo  (see  BKCRKT 
POLICE  and  CONCENTRATION  CAMP)  In  1936  Hem- 
nch  HIMMLER,  leader  of  the  S3,  also  took  over  the 
secret  police  His  methods  were  responsible  for  the 
extermination  of  millions  of  Jews,  Poles,  Russians, 
and  others  during  the  Second  WORLD  WAR  The 
war  was  a  direct  result  of  National  Socialist  aggres- 
sion Its  end  in  1945  brought  the  collapse  of  the 
Nazi  regime.  The  collective  insanity  that  had 
seized  the  larger  part  of  the  German  people  mani- 
fested itself  during  the  peak  of  Nazi  domination  in 
organized  atrocities  as  well  as  m  such  eccentric  ex- 
periments as  human  stcx  k  breeding  to  perfect  the 
Nordic  type  With  defeat  in  prospect,  opposition 
inside  Germany  gained  strength,  and  during  the 
last  months  of  their  lives  Hitler  and  Himmler  kept 
their  power  only  bv  using  the  very  terroristic  meas- 
ures m  Germany  they  had  applied  in  conquered 
countries  In  1945  the  Allied  occupation  authori- 
ties in  Germany  and  Austria  outlawed  all  Nazi 
organizations  and  tried  the  surviving  Nazi  leaders 
for  WAR  CRIMUS  German  "denazification  courts," 
under  Allied  supervision,  were  set  up  to  weed  out 
former  Nazis  from  public  life,  but  their  efforts  were 
often  halfhearted  More  or  less  secretly,  Nazism 
lingered  on  It  had  also  found  many  adherents  and 
sympathizers  outside  Germany  In  AUSTRIA,  the 
National  Socialist  partv  was  powerful,  but  it  was 
kept  in  check  until  1938,  when  German  pressure 
resulted  in  the  inclusion  of  its  leader,  SEYSS- 
INQUAUT,  in  the  Austrian  government  and  brought 
the  subsequent  annexation  of  Austria  by  Germany 
In  Czechoslovakia,  the  Nazis  formed  the  Sudeten- 
deutsche  Partei  (see  SUPETEB),  whose  agitation 
was  a  prelude  to  the  MUNICH  PACT  In  Norway, 
the  followers  of  QUISLING  betray  ed  their  country  to 
the  Germans  The  party  of  Jacques  DORIOT  in 
J ranee,  the  Rexists  in  Belgium,  the  IKON  GUARD  in 
Rumania,  the  Hungarian  National  Socialists,  and 
the  German-American  Bund  in  the  United  States 
were  all  affiliated  to  some  extent  with  the  Nazi 
movement  Many  parallels  have  been  drawn  be- 
tween Nazism  and  Stalinist  Communism,  yet,  al- 
though the  two  svstems  entire  certain  features 
common  to  any  kind  of  TOTALITARIANISM,  they  are 
at  opposite  poles  ui  their  ideologies  and  their  stated 
aims  Many  have  seen  forerunners  of  National 
Socialism  in  GOBINFAU,  H  S.  CHAMBERLAIN, 
Richard  Wagner,  NIETZSCHE,  and  others  The 
dead  cannot  answer,  but  a  simple  examination  of 
the  writings  of  these  men  should  prove  that  the 
use  made  of  them  by  Nazi  ideologists  was  a  distor- 
tion of  their  ideas  (particularly  in  the  cases  of 
Wagner  and  Nietzsche)  See  Gottfried  1-eder, 
Hitler's  Official  Programme  and  Its  Fundamental 
Ideas  (1934) ,  Konrad  Heiden,  A  History  of  Na- 
tional Socialism  (1434),  F  L  S<  human,  The  Nan 
Dictatorship  (1936),  llenn  Lie  htenberger,  The 
Third  Reich  (1937),  Hermann  Rausc  lining,  The 
Revolution  of  Nihilism  (1939),  The  Voice  of  De- 
struction (1940),  and  The  Conservative  Revolution 
(1941),  W  M  McGovern,  From  Luther  to  Hitler 
(1941),  Franz  Neumann,  Behemoth  the  Structure 
and  Practice  of  National  Socialism  (1942),  E  A 
Tennenbaum,  National  Socialism  vs  International 
Capitalism  (1942),  Otho  Nathan  and  Miltoii  1-ried, 
The  Nan  Economic  System  (1943) 

National  Trust,  British  association  to  preserve  for 
the  nation  places  of  natural  beauty  or  buildings  of 
architectural  or  historic  interest  in  the  British 
Isles,  founded  1894,  chartered  1895  By  act  of 
Paihament  (1907)  the  Trust  was  empowered  to  ac- 
quire land  inalienably  and  to  be  exempt  from  duties 
on  property  given  or  willed  In  1934  the  Tiust  re- 
ceived special  powers  to  protect  by  covenant  pri- 
vately owned  propeity  The  owner  retains  such 
property  and  its  income,  but  may  neither  build  on 
it  nor  alter  its  use  without  permission  The  Trust 
owns  over  115,000  acres  and  protects  by  covenant 
over  40,000  acres  See  J  Dixon-Scott,  England 
under  Trust  (1937) ,  James  Lees-Milne,  ed  ,  The 
National  Trust  (1945) 

National  University,  at  Manila,  founded  1900  as  the 
Colegio  Filipino.  It  was  reorganized  (1905)  as  the 
Colegio  Mercantil  and  again  (1916)  as  the  National 
Academy ,  it  was  incorporated  under  its  present 
name  in  1921  The  first  nonsectanan  university  ui 
the  Philippines,  it  has  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  corn- 
meice,  dentistry,  education,  engineering,  law,  and 
pharmacy  The  university  was  closed  during  the 
Japanese  occupation  m  the  Second  World  War,  but 
reopened  in  July,  1945 

National  Youth  Administration,  established  m  1935 
by  the  U  S  Congress.  At  first  within  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  it  was  transferred  in  1939 
to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  was  placed  in 
1942  under  the  War  Manpower  Commission  until 
that  organ  was  abolished  (1948).  Aubrey  W  Wil- 
liams was  its  director,  and  Josephine  A  Rocke  was 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  Created  in  a 
period  of  widespread  unemployment,  the  NYA  at 
first  engaged  in  getting  part-time  work  for  unem- 
ployed youths  As  unemployment  decreased  and 
war  approached,  emphasis  was  gradually  shifted  to 
training  youths  for  war  work  until,  early  in  1942, 
all  NYA  activities  not  contributing  to  the  war 
effort  were  dropped  The  agency  was  increasingly 
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National  Parks 

NAME 

LOCATION 

DATE 
EST 

~AREA 
(acres) 

SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Acadia 

S  Maine 

1919 

28,309  68 

Mountain  and  coast  scenery.  See  MOUNT 
DESERT  ISLAND 

"Big  Bend 

W  Texas 

1944 

691,978  95 

Canyons  and  desert  plain 

Bryce  Canyon 

SW  Utah 

1928 

36,010  38 

Box  canyon  with  fantastic  and  beautifully 
colored  walls 

*Carlsbad  Caverns 

SE  N  Mox 

1930 

45,52b  59 

Great  limestone  caverns 

•"Crater  Lake 

SW  Oregon 

1902 

100,290  33 

Very  blue  lake  in  crater 

Everglades 

S  Florida 

1947 

341,96900 

Saw-grass  prairies  and  mangrove  forests 
See  EVERGLADES 

General  Grant 

See  KINGS  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK 

*Glacier 

NW  Mont 

1910 

997,695  04 

Rocky  Mt  region  of  glaciers,  forests,  ,and 
lakes 

•"Grand  Canyon 

NW  Ariz 

1919 

645,295  91 

Tremendous  gorge  of  the  Colorado  river, 
remarkable  for  formations  and  coloring 

*Grand  Toton 
Great  Smoky 
Mountains 

NW  Wyo 

1929 

94,892  92 

Most  scenic  portion  of  the  Teton  Range 

W  NC, 

E  Tenn 

1930 

461.003  79 

Wild,  beautiful  area    See  GREAT  SMOKY 
MOUNTAINS 

•"Hawaii 

TH 

1916 

173,404  60 

Vol<  amc   region,    with   two   active   vol- 
canoes 

•"Hot  Springs 

SW  central  Ark 

1921 

1,019  13 

Mineral  hot  springs 

Isle  Royale 

N  Mich 

1940 

133,838  51 

Forested  island,  the  largest  in  Lake  Su- 
perior, with  moose  herd 

*Kmgs  Canyon 

E  Calif 

1940 

452,824  82 

Beautiful  Kings  river  canyons,  sequoias 

*Lassen  Volcanic 

N  Calif 

1916 

103,429  28 

Mt  Lassen,  only  active  volcano  in  United 
States  piopor 

•"Mammoth  Cave 

SKy. 

1936 

50,695  73 

Underground    passages    with    beautiful 
limestone  formations 

Mesa  Verde 

SW  Colo 

1906 

51,01787 

Well-preserved  prehistoric  cliff  dwellings 

See  CLIFF  DWELLERS 

*Mount  McKinley 

central  Alaska 

1917 

1,939,31904 

Highest  peak  m  North  America,  20,300 
ft   high,  glaciers 

*Mount  Rainier 

SW  central 
Wash 

1899 

241,52477 

Some  26  active  glaciers 

Olympic 

NW  Wash 

1938 

846,765  66 

Rain  forests  and  glaciers     See  OLYMPIC 
MOUNTAINS 

Platt 

SOkla 

1906 

911  07 

Sulphur  and  other  cold  mineral  springs 

•"Rocky  Mountain 

N  central  Colo 

1915 

252,788  28 

Many  snow-capped  peaks  over  10,000  ft 
high 

*Sequoia 

central  Calif 

1890 

385,100  13 

Groves  of  giant  sequoias,  Mt    Whitney, 
Kern  river  canyon 

•"Shenandoah 

N  Va 

1935 

193,47298 

Forested  mountains  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
Skyline  Drive 

Wind  Cave 

SW  S  Dak 

1903 

26,576  15 

Limestone  caverim^n  the  Black  Hills 

•"Yellowstone 

Wyo  ,  Mont  , 
Idaho 

1872 

2,213,200  55 

Geysers,  Yellowstone  canyon,  falls,  great 
wildlife  sanctuary 

•"Yosemito 

central  Calif 

1890 

756,440  62 

Beautiful  mountain  region  with  Yosernite 
Valley 

*Zion 

SW  Utah 

1919 

91,241  06 

Multicolored  gorge  m  desert  and  canyon 
region 

National  Historical  Parks 

NAME 

LOCATION 

DATE 

EST 

AREA 

(acres) 

SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Abraham  Lincoln 

central  Ky  near 
Hodgenville 

1939 

11650 

Traditional   birthplace  cabin  on  site  ol 
Lincoln's  birthplace 

Chalmette 

SELa 

1939 

3325 

Part  of  scene  of  battle  of  Now  Orleans  in 
War  of  1812 

•"Colonial 

SE  Va 

1936 

7,129  00 

Historic  Yorktown,  Jamestown,  Willianib- 
burg,  and  Cape  Henry 

Morristown 

N  NJ 

1933 

95837 

Washington's  headquarters      See   MOK- 

RISTOWN 

Saratoga 

ENY. 

1948 

2,087  59 

in   American   Revolution      See  SARA- 
TOGA CAMPAIGN 

National  Monuments 

NAME 

LOCATION 

DATE 
EST 

AREA 

(acres) 

SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Ackia  Battleground 

NE  Miss 

1938 

49  15 

See  TUPELO 

Andrew  Johnson 

NE  Term  in 
Greenville 

1942 

1708 

President  Johnson's  home,   tailor  shop, 
and  grave 

Appomattox  Court 
House 

central  Va 

1940 

96825 

Scene  of  Lee's  surrender  to  Grant.    Seo 
APPOMATTOX 

Arches 

E  Utah  near 
Moab 

1929 

33,929  94 

Giant  arches  formed  by  erosion 

Aztec  Ruins 

NW  N   Mex 
near  Farm- 
ington 

1923 

27  14 

Rums  of  12th-century  Indian  town 

Badlands 

8WS  Dak 

1939 

122,972  46 

See  BADLANDS 

Bandolier 

N  N  Mex  near 
Santa  Fe 

1916 

27,048  89 

Ruins  of  prehistoric  Indian  homes. 

Big  Hole  Battlefield 

SW  Mont 

1910 

20000 

Scene  of  attack  by  U  S  soldiers  oil  Chief 
JOSEPH 

Black  Canyon  of 
the  Gunmson 

SWColo  near 
-»  Montrose 

1933 

13,17602 

Deep,  narrow  canyon  of  the  Gunmson 
river. 

•"See  separate  article  for  additional  information    For  example,  for  Big  Bend,  see 
Bio  BEND  NATIONAL  PARK,  for  Death  Valley,  see  DEATH  VALLEY  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT. 
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National  Monuments  (Continued) 

NAME 

LOCATION 

DATE 
E8T 

AREA 

(acres) 

SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Cabrillo 

8  Calif  on  San 
Diego  Bay 

1913 

030 

Memorial  to  Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo 

Canyon  de  Chelly 

NE  Ariz 

1931 

83.840  00 

Red  sandstone  canyons  with  many  cliff 
dwellings 

Capitol  Reef 

8  Utah 
NE  N  Mex 
E  of  Raton 

1937 

33,008  74 

20-mile-long  sandstone  c  lift 

Capuhn  Mountain 

1916 

68042 

Huge    cinder    cone   of   recently   extinct 
volcano 

Casa  Grande 

SAriz  Eof 
Casa  Grande 

1918 

47250 

Casa  Grande  [big  house]  m  nuns  of  pre- 
historic villages 

Castillo  de  San 
Marcos 

NEFla 

1924 

1851 

Old  masonry  fort    See  SAINT  AUGUSTINE 

Castle  Pmckney 

SESC 

1924 

350 

Part  of  the  early  defenses  of  Charleston 
harbor    See  CASTLE  PINCKNFY 

Cedar  Breaks 

SW  Utah  near 
Cedar  City 

NW  N'Mox  S 
of  Farming- 
ton 

1933 

6,172  20 

Amphitheater  (2,000  ft   deep)  formed  by 
erosion 

Chaco  Canyon 

1907 

18,039  39 

Important  Indian  ruins. 

Channel  Islands 

Off  S  Calif 

1938 

26,81926 
(land  and 
water  area) 

Including  Santa  Barbara  and   Anacapa 
islands,  fossils,  sea  lions 

Chiricahua 

8E  Ariz 

1924 

10,529  80 

Curious    rock    formations  —  pillars,    bal- 
anced rocks,  fantastic  figures 

Colorado 

W  Colo  near 
Grand  Junc- 
tion 

1911 

18,120  55 

Hugo    monoliths,    curious    products    of 
erosion 

Crateis  of  the 
Moon 

S  Idaho 

1924 

47,21067 

Volcanic  cones,  craters,  fissure  lava  flows 

Custer  Battlefield 

S  Mont   near 
Hardm 

194G 

76534 

Site  of  Custer  massacre    See  LiriLfc  BIG- 
HORN, river 

*  Death  Valley 

SE  Calif  ,  S 

Nev 

1933 

1,850,565  20 

Lowest  land  area  m  North  America,  with 
distinctive  desert  vegetation 

Devil  Postpilo 

central  Calif  , 
SEof  \o- 
semite 

1911 

798  4(> 

Basaltic  columns,  some  60  ft  high 

Devils  Tower 

NE  Wyo 

1906 

1,19391 

Volcanic    rock   tower,    rising   <  1,280  ft 
from  Belle  Fourc  he  nvor  bed 

Dinosaur 

NE  Utah,  NW 
Colo  ,  near 
Vernal,  Utah 

1915 

190,798  49 

Hich  fossil  quarries  in  fine  condition,  area 
of  great  scientific  interest 

El  Morro 

WNMex 

1906 

24000 

Sandstone  monolith,  with  inscriptions  of 
Spanish  explorers  and  early    Vmencan 
emigrants 

Father  Millet  Cross 

W  N  Y    near 
Niagar  i  Falls 

1925 

001 

Memorial  cross  to  father  Pierre  Millet, 
who  erected  cross  on  this  site  in  1688 

Fort  Fredenca 

Off  SE  Ga 

1915 
1915 

7453 

Rums  of  fort  built  by  James  Oglethorpe 
See  SEV  ISIANDS 

*Fort  Jefferson 

Off  S  Fla 
E  Wvo   SK'of 
Casper 

8682 

Building  of  this  fort  l>egan  in  1846 

*Fort  Laramio 

19.48 

21441 

Buildings  of  old  fort  on  the  Oregon  Trail 

Fort  Me  Henry 

N  Md 

1939 

4764 

Birthplace  of  the  Xtar-spangUd  Banner 
See  McHicNRY,  FORT 

Fort  Mai  ion 

See  S\INT    \UGljHTINE 

Fort  Matan^as 

NE  Fla 

1924 

227  76 

Spanish  fort     See  SAINT  \trc,i  STINT 

Fort  Pulaski 

SEGa 

1924 

5,427  39 

Fort  on  Cockspur  Island     See  PUI,AHKI, 
FORT 

Fort  Sumter 

SESC   at 
Charleston 

1948 

2  40 

Scene  of  engagement  which  opened  the 
Civil  War    See  SUMTLR,  FORT 

Fossil  Cycad 

bW  S  Dak  near 
Hot  Springs 

1922 

32000 

Area  in  Black  Hills  containing  fossilized 
plants 

George  Washington 
Birthplace 

E  Va   near 
Fredericks- 
burg 

1930 

393  68 

Estate  and  reconstructed  mansion     See 
WAKKFIPLD 

Gila  Cliff  Dwellings 

SW  N  Mex 
near  Silver 
City 

1907 

16000 

Well-preserved  cliff  dwellings  m  150-foot 
cliff 

*Glaucr  Bay 

SE  Alaska 

1925 

2,297.59773 

Tidewater  glaciers 

Grand  Canyon 

NW  Ariz 

1932 

196,051  00 

Part  of  Giand  Canyon  including  Torow- 
cap  Point 

Gran  Quivira 

Central  N  Mex 
near  Moun- 
tainair 

1909 

45094 

Ruins   of    Spanish    mus^ion    and    Indian 
pueblos 

Great  Sand  Dunes 
Holy  Cross 

S  Colo  SW  of 
Alamosa 

1932 

35,908  19 

Large,    high    sand    dunes   in    Sangre   de 
Cnsto  Mts 

W  cential  Colo 

1929 

1,39200 

Snow-filled  cre\  asses,  iornmig  a  cioss 

Homestead 

SE  Nebr  near 
Beatrice 

1939 

16273 

Site  of  first  farm  claimed  under  Home- 
stead Act  of  1802 

Hovenwoep 

SE  Utah,  SW 
Colo  near 
Blandmg, 
Utah 

1923 

29934 

Four  groups  of  prehistoric  pueblos  and 
cliff  dwellings 

Jackson  Hole 

NW  Wyo 

1943 

173,064  62 

In  the  Teton  Range    See  JACKSON  HOLE 

Jewel  Cavo 

SW  S  Dak  near 
Hot  Springs 

1908 

1,274  56 

Limestone  caves,  c  hambers  connected  by 
narrow  galleries,  in  Black  Hills 

Joshua  Tree 

SE  Calif  near 
Indio 

1930 

087,031  60 

Stand  of  the  rare  Joshua  trees,  a  species 
of  yucca 

"Katmai 

8  Alaska 

1918 

2,697,590  00 

Volcanic  area,   with  the  Valley  of  Ton 
Thousand  Smokes 

*See  separate  article  for  additional  information    For  example,  for  Big  Bend,  see 
Bio  BEND  NATIONAL  PARK,  for  Death  Valley,  see  DEATH  VALLEY  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

NATURALIZATION 

criticized  for  outgrowing  its  need,  for  competing 
with  established  educational  institutions,  and  for 
hoarding  of  machinery  and  manpower.  Its  activi- 
ties ceased  on  Jan  1,  1944. 

Natron,  Lake  (na'trun),  35  mi  long  and  15  mi.  wide, 
E  Africa,  on  the  Tanganyika-Uganda  border.  It 
contains  salt  and  soda  deposits 

Nattier,  Jean  Marc  (zhft'  mark'  natyfi/),  1685-1766, 
French  painter,  son  of  the  painter  Marc  Nattier 
His  early  works  include  historical  and  mythological 
subjects  as  well  as  portraits  of  Peter  the  Great  and 
Catherine  I  of  Russia  After  1718  he  rose  to  top 
rank  as  a  fashionable  portraitist  and  became  official 
painter  to  the  court  of  Louis  XV  and  a  favorite  of 
the  marquise  de  Pompadour  He  usually  rendered 
his  sitters  in  the  guise  of  mythological  characters 
and  sought  generalized  effects  of  graceful  elegance 
at  the  expense  of  characterization  He  is  exten- 
sively represented  in  European  museums  Typical 
of  his  works  is  the  portrait  Pnncesse  de  Cond6  aa 
Diana  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) 

Natural  Bridge,  village,  western  Va  ,  SW  of  Lexing- 
ton, at  the  entrance  to  the  Jefferson  National 
Forest  Not  far  is  the  famous  Natural  Bridge  over 
Cedar  Creek.  The  bridge  is  a  limestone  arch  215 
ft  high  and  has  a  span  of  90  ft  ,  it  was  once  owned 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  is  still  privately  owned 

Natural  Bridges  National  Monument  see  NATIONAL 

PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

natural  gas,  natural  mixture  of  gases  found  issuing 
from  the  ground  or  obtained  from  specially  dnven 
wells  Because  of  its  inflammability  and  high  calo- 
rific value,  it  is  extensively  used  as  an  illummant 
and  a  fuel  It  is  produced  and  utilized  in  greatest 
quantity  in  the  United  States,  in  smaller  amounts 
in  Canada,  Mexico,  and  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia 
Although  commonly  associated  with  the  produc- 
tion of  petroleum,  it  appears  also  at  a  distance  from 
such  fields  in  sand,  sandstone,  and  limestone  de- 
po&its  The  largest  pioducers  of  the  gas  are  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  California,  Louisiana,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, but  it  occurs  in  quantity  also  in  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah, 
and  Wyoming  The  composition  of  natural  gas 
vanes  in  different  localities  Its  chief  component, 
methane,  makes  up  usually  from  80  to  95  percent, 
the  balance  being  composed  of  varying  amounts  of 
other  HYDROCARBON  compounds,  carbon  dioxide, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide,  helium,  and 
sometimes  other  ga.ses,  such  as  hydrogen  sulphide 
The  HKUUM  content  of  the  Texas  wells  is  relatively 
high  Homo  gasoline  is  obtained  from  the  natural 
gas  avssociatcd  with  petroleum  In  one  process  for 
gasoline  extraction  the  natural  gas  is  passed 
through  oil  and  the  gasoline  is  absorbed  In  another 
process  the  natural  gas  is  first  compressed  and  then 
allowed  to  expand,  when  a  part  of  it  liquefies  and 
the  gasoline  is  thus  separated  Natural  gas  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  but  was  considered  by  them 
to  l^e  a  supernatural  manifestation  because,  noticed 
only  when  ignited,  it  appeared  as  a  mysterious  fire 
bursting  from  fissures  in  the  ground  One  of  the 
earliest  attempts  to  harness  it  for  economic  use  oc- 
curred in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  cent  in  Fre- 
doma,  N  Y  Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  conturv 
largo  industrial  cities  began  to  make  use  of  natural 
gas,  and  pipe  lines  were  constructed  to  conduct  the 
gas  to  these  centers  Now  many  pipe  lines  exist, 
some  over  1,000  mi  long,  and  the  gas  is  used  both 
in  mdubtry  and  for  heating  and  lighting  dwellings 

Natural  History,  American  Museum  of  see  AMER- 
ICAN MUSEUM  OP  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

naturalization,  offic  ml  act  by  which  one  is  made  a 
national  of  a  country  other  than  his  native  one  In 
some  countries  naturalized  persons  do  not  alwa\s 
become  CITIZENS  but  may  merely  acquire  a  new 
NATIONALITY  There  is  no  such  limitation  in  the 
United  States,  because  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  declares  that  "all  persons 
born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States"  and  sub- 
jec  t  to  US  jurisdiction  are  citizens  Article  1, 
Section  8,  of  the  Constitution  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  enact  uniform  naturalization  laws  These 
laws  always  provide  for  EXPATRIATION,  i  e  ,  the 
renunciation  of  previous  national  allegiance  Un- 
der the  first  American  statute  (1790)  all  un inden- 
tured white  males  who  had  lived  in  the  United 
States  for  two  \ears  might  become  citizens  The 
period  of  residence  was  lengthened  to  five  years  m 
1795  and,  m  the  stress  of  nntiforcign  feeling  then 
prevalent,  to  14  years  m  1798  In  1802  it  was  re- 
duced to  five  \ears,  &till  the  usual  term  The  gov- 
erning statute  in  the  (huted  States  is  the  National- 
ity Act  of  1940,  it  is  administered  bv  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  of  the  Dept  of 
Justice  (until  1940  the  bureau  belonged  to  the 
Dept  of  Labor)  Only  Negroes,  white  persons, 
native  inhabitants  of  North  and  South  America, 
Filipinos,  Chinese  (after  1943),  and  Asiatic  Indians 
may  be  naturalized,  all  other  Orientals  are  ex- 
cluded (see  IMMIGRATION).  After  two  >  cars'  con- 
tinuous lawful  residence  in  the  United  States  the 
prospectively  eligible  person  may  file  a  declaration 
of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  Two  years  later 
(but  not  before  a  total  of  five  years  of  residence)  a 
petition  for  naturalisation  may  be  submitted  The 
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petitioner  must  meet  several  requirements,  includ- 
ing tho  ability  to  read  and  to  speak  English .  he 
must  swear  to  support  the  Constitution  and  be  of 
good  moral  character  The  actual  conferring  of 
citizenship  is  ui  most  cases  the  action  of  a  Federal 
court.  Since  1922  ahen  women  do  not  become  IT  8 
citizens  by  marrying  a  citiaen  or  by  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  their  husbands.  Children  under  18,  how- 
ever, become  citizens  automatically  on  the  natu- 
ralization of  the  head  of  the  family,  usually  the 
father  The  process  of  nituiahzation  in  Home  cir- 
cumstances 18  shortened  for  members  of  the  U  S 
armed  forces  and  for  tho  wives  of  American  citi- 
zens In  addition  to  individual  acts  of  naturaliza- 
tion, whole  populfitiojis  may  be  naturalized 
Examples  are  the  conferring  of  U  8  citizenship  on 
the  citizens  of  Texan,  \laska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Inlands 

natural  resources,  conservation  of  see  CONSERVA- 
TION OF  N \TUKAL  H*  SOURCES 

natural  rights,  theory  which  maintains  that  man  is 
born  with  certain  inalienable  and  inherent  rights 
which  cannot  be  denied  Although  the  existing 
concept  of  natural  rights  was  formulated  in  the 
17th  and  18th  cent  ,  both  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  held  some  ideas  of  natural  rights  as  evi- 
denced in  the  jua  gtntium  of  the  Romans  In  the 
Middle  Ages  human  rights  were  identified  with  tho 
law  of  God  because  of  the  dominance  of  religion  It 
was  riot  until  tho  decline  of  feudalism  and  the 
period  of  the  Enlightenment  that  the  doctrine  be- 
gan to  be  formulated  The  emphasis  on  natural 
rights  as  against  divine  rights  end  not  indicate  a 
break  between  divinity  and  nature  The  term 
"divine  rights"  was  associated  with  clerical  monop- 
oly and  the  divine  right  of  kings,  therefore  it  was 
replaced  by  an  expression  which  avoided  connota- 
tions of  royal  and  clerical  prerogatives  Liberty 
was  thought  of  as  the  release  of  the  individual  from 
government  oppression  To  achieve  such  a  release 
it  was  necessary  to  assume  that  men  were  bv  na- 
ture sufficiently  rational  and  good  to  govern  them- 
selves The  essential  freedoms  that  men  sought 
were  those  that  had  been  most  commonly  denied— 
opinion,  economic  enterprise,  and  self-government 
To  achieve  these  freedoms  men  desired  the  rights 
of  speech,  worship,  and  public  meeting  An  impor- 
tant addition  to  this  list  was  made  by  John  Locke 
when  he  proposed  the  rights  of  private  ownership 
of  property  Rousseau,  the  leading  propagandist 
of  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights,  supplemented  the 
doctrine  with  the  concept  of  SOCIAL,  CONTRACT 
The  doctrine  of  natural  rights  was  used  as  both 
cause  and  justification  for  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States  in 
the  18th  cent  In  the  United  States  the  writings  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the 
pamphleteering  of  Samuel  Adams  promoted  the 
growth  of  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights  The  chief 
codifications  of  the  doctrine  are  tho  English  Bill  of 
Rights  (1689),  tho  bills  of  rights  in  American  state 
constitutions,  the  French  Declaration  of  the  R%ghtt 
of  Man  and  the  Citizen  (1789),  and  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  (the  so-called  Bill  of  Rights,  1791)  In  more 
recent  times  the  rise  of  National  Socialism  has 
threatened  the  theory  of  natural  rights  Nazi  Ger- 
many was  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  the  superioi 
race,  which  refutes  the  basic  position  of  natural 
rights  In  countries  where  the  doctrine  of  natural 
rights  is  an  accepted  pimciple,  two  major  difficul- 
ties with  the  doctrine  have  been  reconciling  the 
enumerated  rights,  e  g  ,  the  antithesis  between  lib- 
erty and  equality,  and  the  violation  of  rights  by 
legislative  enactments,  e  g ,  voting  restrictions 
See  B  F  Wright,  American  Interpretations  of  Natu- 
ral Law  (1931).  C  L  Becker,  The  Heavenly  City 
of  the  Eighteenth-Century  Philosopher*  (1932),  Be- 
nedetto Croce  and  others,  Freedom  lie  Meaning 
(ed  by  R.  N  Anshen,  1940),  Irwm  Edrnan  and 
H.  W  Schneider,  Fountamhtads  of  Freedom  (1941) 

natural  selection,  see  SKLECTION 

Wan,  Jacques  Jean  David  (zhak'  zha'  dilved'  no'). 
c  1630-1671,  French  pirate  in  the  West  Indies,  b 
Sables  d'Olonne,  France  He  is  also  called  FraiiyoiH 
L'Olonnois  He  went  to  the  West  Indies  in  1050 
Expelled  in  1653  from  the  Spanish  colony  of  Santo 
Domingo  for  buccaneering  activities,  he  found  icf- 
uge  on  Tortuga,  fitted  out  a  vessel,  and  began  plun- 
dering Spanish  possessions  His  cruelty  toward 
prisoners  was  bestial,  and  he  was  feared  ovei  the 
Spanish  Mam  In  a  fight  with  the  Spanish  in  Cam- 
peche  all  lus  men  were  killed,  but  Nau,  disguising 
himself,  watched  the  celebration  of  his  death  and 
then  escaped  in  a  canoe  with  a  few  French  fugitive 
slaves  Capturing  a  Spanish  boat  in  d  surpi  iso  at- 
tack off  Cuba,  he  contumed  plundering,  sacking 
Maracaibo  in  1607  Wrecked  by  a  storm  in  the 
Gulf  of  Darien,  Nau  was  killed  by  the  Indians. 

Naucratis  (n6'krutls),  city  of  ancient  Egypt,  on  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  N>Je  45  mi  SE  of  Alexan- 
dria Before  the  rise  of  Alexandria  and  shifting  of 
the  Nile  caused  its  de«  line,  Greek  "lords  of  the  sea" 
made  it  under  Amasis  II  the  chief  commercial  city 
ot  Egypt  The  site  has  been  excavated,  revealing 
coma,  m*  ribed  pottery,  and  ruina  oi  Greek  temples 

Waugatuck  (no'gutnk),  borough  (pop  15,388).  SW 
Conn  ,  on  both  sides  of  the  Naugatuck  river  below 
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National  Monuments  (Continued) 

NAME 

LOCATION 

DATE 

EST 

AREA 

(acres) 

SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Lava  Beds 

N  Calif  NE  of 
Mt  Shasta 

1925 

40,027  56 

Examples  of  volcanic  activity,  scene  oi 
Modoc  Indian  war 

Lehman  Caves 

E  Nev  near  Ely 

1922 

04000 

Gray  and  white  limostone  caves,  stalac- 
tites 

Lew  ia  and  Clark 
Cavern 

Soe  MOKRWON  CWK  STATB  PARK. 

Meriwothor  Lewis 

central  Tenn 
near  Hohen- 
wald 
central  Ariz  S 
of  Flagstaff 

1925 

300  00 

Grave  of  the  leader  of  the  Lewis  and 
Chirk  expedition 

Montezuma  Castle 

1906 

7S3  09 

Well-preserved  cliff  dwellings 

Mound  City  Group 

S  central  Ohio 
near  Chilh- 
oothe 

1<)2? 

5700 

Prehistoric  Indian  mounds 

Muir  Woods 

W  Calif  near 
Mill  Valley 

190S 

424  56 

Grove  of  redwoods 

Natural  Bridges 

SE  Utah  near 
Blandmg 

1008 

2,649  70 

Three  sandstone  bridges,  one  222  ft  high, 
with  201  -foot  span 

Navajo        " 

NE  Ariz 

1909 

300  00 

Rums  of  several  l.irge  cliff  dwellings 

Ocmulgee 

central  Ga 
near  Ma<on 

1930 

GM4R 

Remains  of  mounds  and  prehistoric  towns 

*()ld  Kasaan 

SE  Alaska 

1916 

is  00 

Site  of  abandoned  Ilnida  Itulun  village 

Oregon  Caves 

SW  Oregon  S 
of  Grants 
Pass 

1000 

48000 

Limestone  caverns  of  beauty  and  variety 

Organ  Pipe  Cactus 

S  Aru   W  of 
Tucson 
N  Ohio  N  W  of 
Sandusky 

HH7 

328,161  73 

Organ     pipe    ca<  tus     and    other    desert 
growth  unique  to  the  region 

Perry's  Victory 
Memorial 

1930 

1425 

iSite  of  Oliver  H    Perrv  'H  victory  in  War 
of  1812  at  Put  m  H'iv 

Petrified  Forest 

E  Ariz  E  of 
Hoi  brook 

1906 

85,303  63 

Petrified  logs  from   fn.ivw   period,  par 
of  the  Painted  Desert 

Pinnacles 

S  Calif  S  of 
Hoi  hater 

1908 

12,817  77 

Rook  spires  500-1,200  ft  high,  caves 

Pipe  Spring 

NW  Ariz  noar 
the  Grand 
Canyon 

19J3 

4000 

Spang  fiist  visited  bv  Mormons,  old  fort; 
in  Kaibab  Indian  Reservation 

Pipestone 

SW  Mum   near 
Pipestone 

1937 

115  00 

Quairy  here  was  s»oiute  for  Indian  pearo 
pipes 

Rainbow  Bridge 

S  Utah 

1910 

10000 

Pink  sandstone  arth,  300  it    hitch 

Saguaro 

SE  Aru   near 
Tucson 

1<)33 

53,00921 

Snguaro,  other  <a<U,  and  vaned  desert 
grow  tli 

Scotts  Bluff 

WNebr  near 
Soottsbluff 

1919 

2,19044 

Landmark  on  the  Oiogon  Trail 

Shoshone  Cavern 

NW  Wyo  near 
Cody 

1909 

212  37 

Big  ca\e  with  enuustations  of  cn&tals 

*Sitka 

SE  Alaska  near 
Sitka 

1910 

5700 

bite  of  an  Indian  defeat  by  the  Russian 
settlers 

Statue  of  Liberty 

SE  NY 

1024 

1038 

See  LIBERTY,  STATUS  ot 

Sunset  Crater 

N  Ariz   near 
Flagstaff 
N  contraTUtah 
near  Salt 
Lake  City 

1930 

3,040  00 

Red,  yellow,  and  orange  volcanic  crater; 
ice  caves,  lava  flows 

Tinipanogos  Cave 

1922 

2SOOO 

Limestone  cavern  on  Mt  Timpanogos 

Tonto 

S  central  Anz 
near  Roose- 
velt Dam 

1907 

1,12000 

Two    well-preserved    cliff    dwellings    at 
junc  turn  of  Tonto  ("ieek  and  Salt  river 

Tuina<  aeon 

SAnz   Nof 
Nogales 

1908 

1000 

Mission  founded  by  Eusebio  F  KINO,  re- 
built by  Franc  iHiaiiH 

Tuzigoot 

central  Ariz 
near  Clarks- 
dalo 

1939 

4207 

Excavated  Indian  ruins 

Verendrye 

NW  N  Dak 

1917 

23304 

(  'ommomorates  Vt  rendrve's  explorations) 

Walnut  Canyon 

N  Ariz  near 
Flagstaff 

1915 

1,641  02 

C  hff  dwellings 

Wheeler 

SW  Colo 

1908 

300  00 

Pinnacles  and  gorges,  carved  by  volcanic 
action  and  erosion 

White  Sands 

S  central  N 
Mex  near 
Alamogordo 

1933 

140,247  04 

Wind-drifted  gypsum  sands,  dunes  10-  G< 
ft   high 

Whitman 

SE  Wash   near 
Walla  Walla 

1940 

45  84 

Site  of  mission  of  Mai  c  us  WHITMAN 

Wupatki 

N  Ariz    N  of 
Flagstaff 
SW  Colo"  near 
Cortez 

1924 

34,853  03 

Several  prehistouc  pueblos 

Yucca  House 

1919 

960 

Remains  of  prehistoric  Indian  village 

Zion 

HW  Utah 

1937 

33  020  75 

Examples  oi  geologic  phenomena,  Hurri- 
cane Fault  and  tolorhil  Kolob  Canyon 

National  Military  Parks 

NAME 

LOC  VTION 

~W~GI7E  

Tenn 

DATE 
EST 

AREA 

(a<  res) 

SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Chickamauga  and 
Chattanooga 

1890 

8,127  16 

See  CHATTANOOOA 

Fort  Donel«on 

N  Tenn 

1928 

10254 

Hee  DONFLHON,  Four 

Fredericksburg  anri 
Spotsylvania 
County  Battle- 
fields Memorial 

N  Va 

1927 

isU3~ 

2,42071 

See  FuEDKmcKSBiuta,  Va 

Gettysburg 

S  Pa 

See  GjcTTYaBuito,  Pa 

*Sep  separate  article  for  additional  information    For  example,  for  Big  Bend,  see 
Bio  BKND  NATIONAL  PARK,  for  Death  Valley,  seo  DEATH  VALLEY  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tfce  key  to  proanodatioa  fsc«*  page  i. 
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National  Military  Parks  (Continued) 

NAME 

LOCATION 

DATE 

EST 

AREA 

(acres) 

SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Guilford  Court- 
house 

central  N  C 
near  Greens- 
boro 

1017 

148  83 

See  GUILFORD  COURTHOUSE,  BATTLF  OF 

Kings  Mountain 

NSC 

1931 

4,01200 

See  KINGS  MOLNPAIN 

Moores  Creek 

8E  N  C  near 
Wilmington 

1026 

3000 

Battlefield  m  the   \meruan  Revolution 

Petersburg 

SE  Va 

1926 

1  32462 

See  PKTERSBURO   VH 

Shiloh 

8  Tenn 

1894 

3,729  26 

See  Svv  \NNAH,  Tnnn 

Stones  River 

central  Tenn 

1927 

323  86 

See  MuKFitKBBBOKO,  Tenn 

Vicksburg 

W  Muss 

18~Q~9 

1.32356 

See  VICK»BURO,  Miss 

National  Memorial  Park 

NAME 

LOCATION 

DATE 
EST 

AREA 

(acres) 

SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Theodote  Roose- 
velt 

SW  N  Dak 

1947 

68,341  20 

Part  of  Roosevelt's  Elkhorn  ranch,  Bad- 
lands along  Little  Missouri  mer 

National  Battlefield  Parks 

NAME 

LOCATION 

DATE 

EST 

AREA 

(ac  res) 

SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Kennesaw  Moun- 
tain 

NWGa  near 
Marietta 

1947 
~T9l4~ 

3,094  21 

See  ATLANTA  CAMPAIGN 

Richmond 

EVa  

68444 

See  Ru  HMO'ND,  Va 

National  Battlefield  Sites 

NAME 

LOCATION 

-NVTMd  
~NE~MTB8~        "~ 

DATE 

EST 

AREA 

(ac  res) 

SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Antietam 
Brices  Cross  Roads 

1890 

18333 

1929 

1  00 

See  BAIOWYN,  Miss 

Cowpens 

NWSC 

1929 

1  00 

See  COWPEVS.  S  C 

Fort  Necessity 
"Tupelo 

SW  Pa 
NTE  Miss 

1931 

200 
Too 

See  NECKHSITY.  FORT 

1929 

See  TUPHO,  Miss 

White  Plains 

SE  NY 

1920 

00 

Memorials  mark  position  of  Washington's 
armv  in  battle  of  White  Plains 

National  Memorials 

NAME 

LOCATION 

I)  VTE 

EST 

AREA 

(ac  res) 

SPECIAL  CHAR  \CTERISTICS 

House  Where 
Lincoln  Died 

Washington, 
DC 

1890 

005 

House  refurnished  in  period  of  1860s 

Kill  Devil  Hill 

NE  NC 

1927 

31440 

Site  of  first  air  flight  of  Wright  brothers 
See  KITTY  H\WK 

*Loe  Mansion 

N  Va 

1926 

271 

Antebellum  home  of  Robert  E   Lee 

*Lmcoln  Memorial 

Washington, 
DC 

1911 

061 

Classical  structure  with  heroic  statue  oi 
Lincoln 

Lincoln  Museum 

Washington, 
DC. 

1866 

0  IS 

Museum  m  building  which  housed  Ford's 
Theatre  where  Lincoln  was  shot 

*Mount  Rushmore 

SW  S  Dak 

1929 

1,66827 

Carvings  of  Washington,  Jeffeison    Lin- 
coln, arid  Thecxlore  Roosevelt  on  Mt 
Rushmorc 

^sfew  Echota 
Marker 

NWGa   near 
Calhoun 

1930 

092 

Site  of  Cherokee  capital 

*Thomas  Jefferson 
Memorial 
*\V  ashmgton 
Monument 

Washington, 
DC 

1934 

1  20 

Classical  struc  ture  with  Jefferson  statue 

Washington, 
DC 

1848 

037 

Shaft,  over  555  ft   high 

National  Historic  Sites 

NAME 

LOCATION 

DATE 
EST 

AREA 

(acies) 

SPECIAL  CH  \RACTERIST1CS 

Adams  Mansion 

E  Mfts-s  at 
Quincy 

1946 

406 

Home    of    John     \daim,    John    Quincy 
Adams,    and    other    members    of    the 
family 

Atlanta  Campaign 

N\\  Ga 

1944 

2096 

See  ATLAVTV  C\MPMC.N 

Federal  Hall  Me- 
morial 

SE  N  Y  m 
New  York  city 

1939 

049 

Site,  of  tho  first  seat  of  the  1-cdrt  il  po\- 
ernment,  where  Subtreusmv  Building 
now  stands 

Fort  Raleigh 

Off  NE  N  C 

1941 

1645 

Place  of  first  attempted  settlement   by 
English     See  RO\NOK*  IHI  \\t> 

Hampton 

N  Md  near 
Baltimore 

1948 

43  30 

Georgian  mansion  of  late  18th  cent 

Home  of  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt 

E  N  Y  at 
Hyde  Park 

1944 

3323 

Birthplace  and  home  of  President  Roose- 
velt 

*Hopewell  Village 

Jefferson  Nationaf 
Expansion  Me- 
morial 

SE  Pa  near 
Birdsboro 

1938 

84800 

Iron-making   village   of    18th   and   early 
19th  tent 

EMo 

1935 

o,>  rJ  Commemoiating    westward    exploration 
s-  08|       and  settlement     See  SAIN-I  Loris,  Mo 

Manassas  National 
Battlefield  Park 

NE  Va 

1940 

l.bO-1  57|  Civil  Wat     See  BLLL  RUM 

Old  Philadelphia 
Custom  House 

SEPn 

1039 

079 

Designed  by  Litrobo,  (structure  housed 
second  Bank  of  the  United  Slates,  Inter 
tho  Philadelphia  Custom  House 

Salem  Maritime 

NE  Mass 
Puerto  Rico 

1938 
1940 
1940 

861 

\\harf  and   old   buildings  impoitunt   in 
seafaring  dav  s  in  Salem 

San  Juan 

c  40  00 

Oldest  fortifications  within  limits  ol  b  S. 
territory,  begun  by  Spanish  m  the  loth 
cent 

Vanderbilt  ^Man- 
sion 

E  N  Y  at 
Hyde  Park 

211  05 

Formerly  the  palatial  homo  of  a  giandson 
ot  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 

*See  separate  article  for  additional  information     I1  or  example,  for  Big  Bend,  see 
Bio  BKND  NATIONAL  PABK.,  lor  Death  Valley,  ueo  DtATii  VALLEY  NATIONAL, 
MONUMENT. 

NAUTICAL  ALMANAC 

Waterbury;  settled  1702,  me  1893,  coextensive 
with  Naugatuok  town,  me  1844  Iron  and  rubber 
products  are  made,  Charles  Goodyear  had  estab- 
lished a  rubber  plant  here  m  1843  School,  library, 
and  other  buildings  were  designed  by  McKuii, 
Mead,  and  White. 

Naugituck,  river  rising  in  NW  Connecticut  and 
flowing  8  to  the  Housatomc  at  Derby  Many 
manufacturing  centers  are  along  its  banks. 

Nauheim,  Germany   see  BAD  NAUHEIM 

Naum  (nfl/um),  name  m  the  gospel  genealogy  Luke 
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Naumann,  Friedrich  (frg'drlkh  nou'man),  1860- 
1919,  Gorman  politician  A  Lutheran  pastor,  he 
renounced  (1894)  the  ministry  to  enter  politic* 
He  waa  a  founder  (1896)  and  the  fitst  president  of 
an  association  which,  though  called  the  National 
Socialist  party,  had  nothing  m  common  with  Hit- 
ler's party  As  a  member  of  the  Reichstag  (1907- 
12,  1913-18),  ho  fnvored  liberal  legislation  Nau- 
rnann  founded  and  edited  the  political  weekly,  the 
Hilfe  He  was  the  author  of  Mittel-Europa  (1915, 
Eng  tr  ,  Central  Europe,  1916),  perhaps  the  most 
significant  work  of  the  Fan-German  movement 

Naumburg  (noum'boork),  city  (pop  41,  .479),  m  the 
former  Saxony  prov  of  Prussia,  E  central  Ger- 
many, on  the  Saale,  between  Weimar  and  Halle 
It  is  the  center  of  a  wme-prodiu  ing  region  Dating 
from  the  llth  <ent,  it  has  retained  parts  of  its 
medieval  walls  and  a  beautiful  cathedral  (13th- 
14th  cent  )  with  some  of  the  finest  sculptures  of  the 
German  Gothic  period 

Naupaktos  (nopak'tus),  Latin  Naupactui,  town 
(pop  5,494),  W  central  Greece,  a  port  on  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth  Captured  (450  B  C  )  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, Naupaktos  was  an  impoitunt  Athenian  naval 
base  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  It  declined  but 
again  rose  to  commercial  nnpoitanoe  in  the  By- 
zantine hrnpire  Known  also  as  Lepanto  in  medie- 
val and  modem  times,  it  <  ame  under  Venetian  rule 
in  1407  and  under  the  Turks  in  1499  A  major 
naval  victory  of  the  Holy  League  over  the  Turks 
took  place  off  Naupaktos  m  1571  (sec  LBPANTO, 
B  vm  t  of)  From  1687  to  1099  the  port  was  again 
held  by  Venice  It  fell  to  the  Greek  insurgents  in 
1828 

Naupha  (no'pleu),  Gr  Nanplion  or  Navplwn  (both 
naf'plfxm),  town  (pop  7,960),  S  Greece  It  is  a 
port  and  common  ml  c  enter  on  the  oast  coast  of  the 
Peloponnesus  It  was  held  b>  Venice  from  1388  to 
1540  and  again  from  180b  to  1715  It  was  the  first 
c  apital  of  independent  Greec  e  from  1830  to  1834, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  Athens 

Nauru  (micTo'roo),  atoll  (8  tcj  mi  ,  pop  2,855),  cen- 
tral Pacific,  1,300  mi  NE  of  Australia  It  was 
discovered  in  1798  bv  the  British  and  annexed  in 
1888  b>  Germany  Occupied  in  the  First  World 
Wai  by  Australian  forces,  it  was  placed  (1920)  un- 
der mandate  and  later  (1947)  under  United  Nations 
trusteeship  held  jointly  bv  Gieat  Bntain,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand  Throughout  the  Second 
World  War  the  island  was  occupied  by  the  Japa- 
nese It  is  impoi  tant  for  its  large  and  rich  phosphate 
deposits,  which  foim  the  bulk  of  the  central  pla- 
teau The  island  was  formeily  called  Pleasant 
Island 

nausea  (nd'jshu,  n6'seu),  a  qualmis-h  sensation  felt  in 
the  legion  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  by  general 
weakness  and  increased  flow  of  bahva  and  usually 
followed  bv  VOMITING  Wheto  nausea  is  caused  by 
fright,  \omitmg  ma>  bo  pie\entcd  by  lying  down 
If  often  pi  ccedes  fainting  and  may  ser\  o  as  a  timely 
warning  to  he  down  Some  tjpes  of  nausea  arc 
relieved  by  vomiting,  especially  where  imtaut  food 
in  the  stomach  is  the  cause 

Naushon  (noshOn'),  inland,  7  mi  long,  off  SE  Mas- 
sachusetts, largest  of  the  Elizabeth  Islands  Buz- 
zards Bay  washes  its  northwest  shore  In  the 
Second  \V  oild  War  it  was  turned  over  to  the  unm 
for  maneuvers 

NausicaS  (nOdl'kau),  in  the  Odyssey,  pimcot-s  of 
Phaeacm  She  was  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Alcinous  and  Arete  When  she  found  0<l\sseas 
slupwrec  ked  near  her  home,  '••he  condut  ted  him  to 
her  fathei's  court  Here  she  helped  her  father 
entertain  him 

nautch  (nodi),  dance  pei  formed  in  India  In  nautch 
girls,  low  -caste  girls  who  danco  at  the  temples  It 
is  chaiacteiized  b>  slow,  fluid  undulating  move- 
ments, erotic  postuung  of  the  bod>,  and  little  use 
of  the  feet 

Nautical  Almanac,  annual  publication  b\  the  Britibh 
AdrnirulU  issued  four  \<.'if,  m  advance  of  the  dates 
covered  and  containing  information  specially  pre- 
paied  for  use  b\  ar.trononieis  and  navigators  It 
contains  epheiueinlo-  ol  the  principal  hea\enl> 
bodies,  including  the  tunes  of  the  sun's  meiidian 
adapted  to  the  Greenwich  meridian,  tables  and 
calculations  of  tho  tides,  data  on  eclipses,  and  many 
other  calculations  and  tables  The  first  edition  of 
the  Naulnal  Almanac  was  published  in  1707 
It  is  a  book  of  precise  information  of  constant 
use  to  the  astronomer,  and  try  its  aid  the  navigator 
is  able  to  liud  his  wa\  across  the  ->cas,  smoc  from 
it  he  <  in  obtain  the  position  of  the  sun,  the  moon 
and  the  phinots  at  a  piven  latitude  and  longi- 
tude at  any  day  01  hour  of  the  your  In  the  United 
States  tho  Buieau  of  Navigatio 


vigation  publishes  a  wmilar 
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NAUTILUS 

book,  the  American  Ephemerii  and  Nautical 
Almanac,  in  three  parts  —  the  ephemens  for  the 
Greenwich  meridian,  the  ephemeris  for  the  meri- 
dian at  Washington,  and  predictions  of  phe- 
nomena with  information  for  their  observance. 
It  was  first  published  in  1855  The  American 
Nautical  Almanac,  compiled  for  the  special  use  of 
navigators,  is  composed  of  portions  of  the  American 
Ephemerm  and  Nautical  Almanac  and  is  adapted 
to  the  Greenwich  meridian  Germany,  France, 
and  Spain  publish  similar  almanacs 
nautilus  (tuVtulus),  name  used  to  refer  to  two  cepha- 
lopoda of  the  mollusk  phv  lum  The  genus  Nautilus 
is  represented  bv  the  pearly  or  chambered  nautilus 
found  in  the  S  Pat  ific  and  known  to  many  through 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  poem  "The  Chambered 
Nautilus  "  The  spiral  shell  secreted  by  the  mantle 
consists  of  a  senes  of  chambers  Each  outgrown 
chamber  is  walled  off  by  a  septum,  and  the  animal's 
body  is  em  losed  in  the  largest  and  newest  chamber 
A  tubular  elongation  of  the  body  extends  tluough 
the  septa  to  the  apox  of  the  shell  The  paper  nau- 
tilus or  argonaut  is  found  in  most  warm  waters  It 
is  related  to  the  octopus  and  is  not  a  true  nautilus 
A  delicate  shell-like  structure  used  to  hold  the  eggs 
is  secreted  by  the  skin  of  one  pan  of  arms  in  the 
femalo  only  The  male  13  much  smaller  than  the 
female 

Nauvoo  (ndvoo'),  citv  (pop  1,088),  W  111  ,  on  heights 
overlooking  a  bend  in  the  Mississippi  and  N  of 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  settled  shortly  aftci  1830  as  Com- 
meice,  occupied  and  renamed  18  i9  by  the  MOK- 
MONS  under  Joseph  SMITH,  me  1841  The  city 
reached  its  most  piosperous  and  populous  state 
under  the  Mormons,  with  about  20,000  inhabitants 
After  Smith  and  his  brother  were  killed  bv  a  mob 
in  Carthage  jail  in  1844,  tho  group  left  Illinois  foi 
Utah  (1846)  A  oolonv  of  French  communists  (tho 
Icarians)  under  Etienne  CABET  occupied  the  city 
in  1849,  but  the  settlement  broke  up  in  1  850  because 
of  internal  disagreements  Smith's  house,  part  of 
an  old  hotel,  and  othei  old  buildings  ai  c  still  stand- 
ing The  citv  is  a  farm  trade  center,  with  grape 
and  dairy  products 

Hfavaho  Indians  or  Navajo  Indians  (both  na'vuho), 
tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  the  Atha- 
pascan linguistic  stock  At  some  time  in  tho  dis- 
tant past  a  band  of  Navaho  migrated  from  tho 
north  to  the  Southwest  area  Here  they  assimilated 
other  groups  —  notablv  Pueblo,  Shoshone,  and 
Yuma  —  a  fact  which  may  account  for  tho  wide 
variety  of  physical  features  among  them  Thus  the 
Navaho  are  n  composite  group  with  over  50  sepa- 
rate clans  In  tho  17th  tent  thev  occupied  the 
region  between  tho  San  Juan  and  Little  Colorado 
rivers  in  NE  Arizona  but  they  ranged  far  outside 
that  territory  The  Navaho  were  a  predatory  tribe 
who  (often  in  alliance  with  their  relatnes,  tho 
Apache)  constantly  raided  the  PUEBLO  INDIVNS, 
and  after  Spanish  settlement  of  Now  Mexico,  the 
Mexicans  When  the  Americans  occupied  (c  1840) 
New  Mexico,  the  Navaho  pillaged  them  Thev 
even  killed  the  first  American  Indian  agent  sent  to 
them  Punitive  expeditions  against  the  Navaho 
were  only  temporarily  successful  until  Kit  (/arson, 
by  destroying  the  Navaho's  sheep  subdued  them 
in  1803-64  A  majority  of  the  tribe  was  imprisoned 
for  four  years  at  Fort  Sunnier  in  New  Mexico  In 
1868  they  were  released  from  prison  and  given  a 
reservation  of  some  16,000,000  acres  in  NE  Ari- 
zona, NW  New  Mexico,  and  SE  Utah  and  a  new 
supply  of  sheep  Tho  Navaho  then  numbered  some 
9,000  Since  that  date  thev  have  remained  a 
peaceful  and  industrious  people  and  have  been 
steadily  increasing  in  number  Today  there  are 
some  61,000  of  them  The  Navaho  wore  a  nomadic 
tribe  of  tho  Southwest  area  In  winter  they  lived 
in  earth-covered  lodges  and  in  summer  in  brush 
shelters  They  farmed  (corn  and  beans),  hunted 
(deer,  elk,  and  antelope),  and  gathered  wild 
vegetable  products  Aftor  sheep  were  introduced 
(early  17th  cent  )  by  the  Spanish,  sheep  raising 
superseded  hunting  and  farming  Thus  the  Navaho 
became  a  pastoral  people  They  have  adopted 
many  peaceful  arts  —  from  the  Mexuans  metal- 
working,  from  the  Pueblo  Indians  weaving  With 
crude  tools  they  make  expert  turquoise  and  silver 
finger  rings,  and  with  primitive  looms  they  weave 
brightly  colored  blankets  which  are  famous  for 
their  beauty  Navaho  religion  is  elaborate  and 
complex,  with  many  deities,  songs,  pravers,  and 
chants  and  numerous  colorful  ceremonies,  such  as 
tho  squaw  dance  and  the  night  chant.  Their  vast 
mythology  in<  ludes  a  creation  myth  which  states 
that  Esdzanadkhi  (probably  Mother  Earth)  t  reat- 
od  man  In  recent  years  the  Navaho  have  become 
victims  of  soil  erosion  caused  by  the  flocks,  which 
have  overgrazed  the  fields  The  U  S  government 
has  tried  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  flocks  but  to 
no  avail  A  policy  of  placing  some  Navaho  in 
private  and  public  industry  has  been  suggested 
For  a  fictional  account  of  Navaho  life,  see  Oliver 
La  Farge,  Laughing  Boy  (1929)  See  Dane 
B  C 
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Naval  Academy,  United  States:  see  UNITED  STATES     submarines    This  Geneva  Conference  (1027)  was  a 


NAVAL  ACADEMY. 
naval  architecture,  the  science  of  designing  a  SHIP. 
A  naval  architect  must  consider  especially  the  fol- 
lowing factors  floatabihtv,  the  ability  of  the 
ship  to  remain  afloat  while  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  vessel's  service  under  normal  and 
abnormal  weather  and  water  conditions,  or  after 
being  damaged  by  collision  or  grounding,  strength, 
for  the  vessel  must  be  structurally  sound  to 
meet  the  class  of  trade  she  is  intended  for,  sta- 
bility, tho  capability  of  tho  vessel  to  return  to  an 
upright  position,  after  being  inclined  by  wuid,  sea, 
or  conditions  of  loading,  speed,  which  is  affected  by 
the  outline  of  the  hull  and  the  type  of  engines, 
boilers,  and  propellers,  steering,  the  design  of 
tho  rudder  and  the  hull  struc  ture  to  effect  efficient 
turning,  rolling  and  pitching  motions  and  their 
effect  on  the  structure,  living  conditions,  includ- 
ing adequate  ventilation  and  natural  lighting,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  structure  and  equipment 
to  facilitate  handling  of  cargoes  Tho  design  of 
WARSHIPS  involves  many  problems  not  mot 
with  m  inerchant-bhip  design  Heavy  concen- 
trated loads  in  the  form  of  gun  turrets,  the  pro- 
tective armor,  and  other  fac  tors  make  warship 


virtual  failure,  for  France  and  Italy  declined  to 
accept  the  invitation,  and  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  reached  a  deadlock  on  the  cruiser 
problem  While  Britain  wan  anxious  to  limit  heavy 
cruisers,  which  were  preferred  bv  the  United 
States,  the  British  were  unwilling  to  agree  to  the 
limitation  of  light  cruisers  The  London  Con- 
ference (1930)  was  an  attempt  to  settle  the  problem 
of  relative  cruiser  strengths  The  chief  obstacles 
to  its  success  were  the  French  refusal  to  agree 
to  parity  with  Italy  and  the  French  demand  for 
political  guarantees,  to  compensate  for  a  smaller 
navy,  which  neither  the  United  States  nor  Great 
Britain  was  ready  to  give  As  a  result  of  this 
conflict,  both  Italy  and  Franco  refused  to  sign 
tho  third  and  essential  part  of  the  treaty  This 
section  established  tonnages  on  heavy  cruisers, 
small  cruiseis,  destroyers,  and  submarines  for 
Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  tho  United  States 
Japan  won  a  10  10  7  ratio  in  small  cruisers  and 
dcatrov  ers,  while  a  5  5  3  ratio  was  maintained  in 
largo  cruisers,  each  nation  was  allowed  a  ton- 
nage of  52,700  in  submarines  A  so-called  "es- 
calator clause"  gave  each  of  tho  three  powers 
the  right  to  increase  its  tonnage  if  naval  building 


design  a  field  in  itself     The  three  principal  plans  of  a  nonsignatoiy  nation  threatened  its  security, 

made  for  the  construction  of  a  ship  are  the  sheer  provided  tho  other  signatories  were  notified  and 

plan,  a  profile  of  tho  ship,  showing  tho  outline  of  thus  were  entitled  to  proportionally  increase  their 

the  intersection  of  a  series  of  vertical  longitudinal  own  fleets    The  rest  of  tho  tioaty  concerned  all  the 


planes  with  the  shell  of  the  ship  and  including 
the  location  of  the  transverse  bulkheads,  decks, 
and  main  struc  tures,  the  body  plan,  a  view  showing 
sec  turns  made  by  vertical  tr  ansverse  planes ,  and  the 
half-breadth  plan,  indicating  the  outline  of  a  series 
of  horizontal  longitudinal  planes  In  addition, 
thoro  aie,  of  course,  innumerable  general  anel 
detail  drawings  made,  whu  h  include  all  the  internal 
and  external  equipment 

naval  conferences,  series  of  international  assem- 
blies, meeting  for  consideration  of  the  rules  of 
naval  warfare,  the  limitation  of  armaments,  and 
related  topics.  Tho  London  Naral  Conference 
(1908-9),  composed  of  delegates  of  10  nnval  poyvers 
convened  at  the  imitation  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  establishment 
of  an  International  Prize  Court,  reiultod  m  the 
Declaration  of  London  (see  LONDON,  D*  ci  ARATION 
OK),  which,  though  unratified,  greatly  influenced 
mtei national  law  Desire  to  limit  armaments  and 
to  promote  better  relations  among  the  Pacific 
naval  powers  led  President  Warren  G  Harding  to 
call  the  Washington  Conference  (1921-22),  which 
was  attended  by  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Italy, 
1< ranee,  tho  United  States,  China,  the  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  and  Belgium  Several  treaties  resulted 
Tho  tivc-Power  Treaty  hunted  tonnage  of  aircraft 
c  arnors  and  capital  ships  (war  vessels  with  tonnage 
in  excess  of  10,000  tons  displacement  or  e  arrymg  a 
gun  of  more  than  8-mch  caliber)  through  quota 
allotments  and  thiough  provision  for  scrapping 
ships  already  built  or  planned  Groat  Britain 
and  the  United  States  were  each  entitled  to  626,000 
tons  of  capital  ships,  Japan  was  to  have  315,000 
tons,  while  France  and  Italy  were  each  limited  to 
175,000  tons  Tho  respee  live  ratio  thus  established 
was  5  5  3  1  07  1  07  Tho  treaty  hunted  anciaft 
e  arners  to  135,000  tons  oac  h  for  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  81,000  tons  for  Japan,  and 


naval  powers  By  the  first  part  the  further  con-» 
struction  of  capital  ships  was  deferred,  the  second, 
part  limited  the  displacement  ol  submarines,  the 
third  part  reiterated  tho  principle  that  undeit>ea 
craft  must  conform  to  the  same  rules  of  war  as 
apply  to  surface  vessels,  and  the  last  part  provided 
that  the  treaty  was  to  remain  in  force  until  Dec  , 

1930  (with  the  exception  of  the  fourth  part,  the 
duration  of  whu  h  was  indefinite)     Tho  same  sec- 
tion stipulated  the  calling  of  another  naval  con- 
ference in  1935     However,  the  notice  of  Japan  m 
1934  of  the  intention  to  terminate  the  Washington 
Conference    treaty    resulted    in    another    London 
Conference   (1935),   to  which  tho   United  States, 
the  British  Empire,  Japan,  1'tance,  and  Italy  were 
invited      Japan    soon    withdrew    when    Japanese 
demands  foi   parity  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  were  rejected    The  remaining  powers 
drew  up  an  agreement  providing  for  the  annual 
exchange  of  full  information  about  naval  building 
plans  and  dec  rdecl  on  a  limitation  of  8,000  totib  for 
light  surface  craft  (cruisers  and  destroyers)   and 
35,000  tons  for  capital  ship*,    Bee  ause  of  League  of 
Nations  sanctions,  Italy  refused  to  sign,  but  the 
remaining  countries  signed  on  March   25,    1930 
Germany   and    the    USSR    accepted    the   general 
scheme   of   limitations   in    bilateral   treaties    with 
Gioat  Britain  in  1937     The  refusal  of  Japan  to 
reveal  details  of  the  building  program,  reported 
to  be  m  excess  of  35,000  tons,  led  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,   and  Prance   to  raise  tho  limit  on 
capital  ships  to  45,000  tons  m   1938      With  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  1939  the  treaties  were  complete- 
ly abandoned     See  C    P   How  land,  ed  ,  Purvey  of 
American  foteign   Ktlationa  for   1928,    19  JO,   and 

1931  (pub    by  the  Council  of  Foieign  Relations), 
F    L    Schurnan,  International  Politics  (1933,  4th 
ed  ,  1948),  S    1<    Bern  if,,    4  Diplomatic  Histoiy  of 
the   United  States  (1930,  3d  eel  ,  1950) 


00,000  tons  each  for  Italy  and  France     No  agree-    naval  science    see  STHATMIY  ANL»  TACTICS 

merit  could  be  reached  concerning  other  typos  of    naval  stores,  trade  term  for  the  products  obtained 


ships,  for  the  other  powers  refused  to  ace  ode  to  the 
abolition  of  submarines,  as  urged  by  Groat  Britain, 
and  the  British,  in  turn,  refused  to  agree  to  a 
limitation  of  destroyers  Another  fiv  c-power  treaty 
provided  that  rules  of  warfare  applying  to  surfac  e 
ships  should  also  govern  submarines,  and  the  same 
pact  prohibited  the  use  of  poisonous  gases  In  the 
tour-Power  Pact,  France,  Japan,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  agreed  "to  respect  their 
rights  in  relation  to  their  insular  possessions 
and  insular  dominions  in  the  region  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  "  Prompt  and  frank  exchange  of 


from  tho  pine  tree  Old  stumps  and  fallen  branches 
as  well  as  newly  cut  troos  yiclel  the  products  It 
originally  included  the  masts  and  cordage  of  ships, 
but  is  now  applied  only  to  such  materials  as  rosin, 
TAH,  pitch,  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  pine  oil 
Most  of  tho  naval  stores  used  in  the  worlcl  arc  pro- 
duced in  North  and  South  Carolina,  Florida, 
Geoigia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  Naval  stores 
are  now  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  soap, 
paint,  yarnish,  shoo  polish,  lubricants,  linoleum, 
and  rooting  material 
Navan  (na'vun)  or  An  Uairah,  uiban  district  (pop 


cations  was  enjoined  concerning  action  to  be  taken  4,103),  Co  Meath,  Ireland  It  is  a  rnanufac  turing 
in  the  event  that  a  nonsignatory  power  threatened  town  at  the  confluence  of  tho  Boyno  and  Black- 
aggression  Though  not  a  guarantee  of  the  status  water  There  are  remains  of  the  old  town  walls 
quo,  these  agreements  made  possible  the  lapse  of  Navarino,  battle  of  (navareVno),  1827,  naval  battle 


the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  which  was  much 
criticized  in  the  British  dominions  and  the  United 
States  These  treaties  wei  e  to  r  emam  in  force  until 
Dec  31,  1936,  unless  terminated  bv  a  signatory 
upon  two-years  notice  One  of  the  most  important 
of  the  conference  treaties  was  that  in  which  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  agreed  to 
maintain  tho  status  quo  as  it  regarded  naval  bases 
and  fortifications  in  the  W  Pacific  Two  Nino- 
Power  Treaties  guaranteed  tho  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  China  and  granted  that 


resulting  from  the  intervention  of  tho  European 
powers  in  tho  Greek  War  of  Independence  Eng- 
land, Franco,  and  Russia  had  demanded  an  armis- 
tice m  the  Greek-Turkish  fighting  This  was  re- 
fused by  the  Porte,  and  the  three  European  powers 
sent  their  fleets  to  stop  EgypUan  reinforcements 
from  landing  in  Greece  In  Sept  ,  1827,  a  large 
Egv  ptian  fleet,  with  troop  transports,  commanded 
by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  landed  at  PYLOS,  then  called 
Navarino,  but  the  allied  fleet  commander,  Admiral 


„     ..  Sir    Edward   Codrmjjton,   persuaded   Ibrahim   to 

country  greater  control  over  its  tariff  Other  treaties      await  further  instructions  from  his  father,  Mo- 
hammed All  of  Egypt    When  the  Greeks  continued 


operations,   Ibrahim  disregarded  the  agreement, 
'eupon  the  allied  ships  entered  the  harbor  of 


, 

Coohdge  and  M  B  Coolidge,  The  Navajo  Indian* 
0)  ,  Clyde  Kluc 
Navaho  (1947) 
jo  National  M 
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, 

(1930)  ,  Clyde  Kluckhohn  and  Dorothea  Leighton, 
The  Navaho  (1947) 
Havajo  National  Monument,  see  NATIONAL  PARKS 


signed  were  those  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  regarding  cable  rights  on  the  island  of  Yap, 

and  between  Japan  and  China,  providing  for  the  thereupon  the  allied  ships 

return  of  Shantung  to  China  Because  naval  com-  Pylos  and  made  short  shrift  of  the  Egyptian  fleet, 
petition  was  again  manifesting  itself  m  the  con-  which  was  bottled  up  and  defenseless  Its  de- 
struction of  war  vessels  not  limited  by  the  Wash-  struc  tion  helped  to  bring  about  the  withdrawal 
mgton  Conference,  President  Calvin  Coohdge  is-  (1828)  of  Mohammed  All  from  the  war  in  Greece 
sued  an  invitation  to  the  other  naval  powers  to  Navarre  (nuvar'),  Span.  Navarra  (nava'ra),  prov- 
discuss  the  limitation  of  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  nice  (4,024  sq.  mi,,  pop.  369,618),  N  Spam,  border- 
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ing  on  France,  between  the  W  Pyrenees  and  the 
Ebro  river,  PAMPLONA  is  the  capital  Navarre  and 
the  BASQUE  PROVINCES  form  together  the  region 
Vascongadas  y  Navarra  The  higher  mountain 
slopes  nave  extensive  pastures,  used  for  cattle 
raising,  but  most  of  the  country  is  poor  and  sparse- 
ly populated  The  creation  of  hydroelectric  plants 
is  beginning  to  permit  some  industrial  development 
In  the  Ebro  valley  there  are  vineyards  The  popu- 
lation of  Navarre  is  largely  of  Basque  stock,  and 
the  early  history  of  the  region  is  the  history  of 
the  BASQUES  The  pass  of  RoNCBBVALL&a, 
which  leads  from  France  to  Navarre,  gave  the  re- 
gion groat  strategic  importance  throughout  the 
ages  The  Basques  defended  themselves  success- 
fully against  the  Moorish  invaders  as  well  as 
against  the  Franks,  the  domination  of  Charle- 
magne, who  conquered  Navarre  in  778,  was  short- 
lived In  824  the  Basque  chieftain  Ifligo  Antza  was 
chosen  king  of  Pamplona,  which  was  expanded 
under  his  successors  and  became  known  as  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre  It  reached  its  zenith  under 
SANCHO  III  (1000-1035),  who  married  the  heiress 
of  Castile  ana  ruled  over  nearly  all  Christian  Spain 
On  his  death  the  Spanish  kingdoms  were  again 
divided  among  his  sons  Garcia  (reigned  1035-64) 
inherited  Navarre  On  the  death  (1076)  of  his  son, 
Sancho  IV,  Navarre  was  united  with  Aragon  under 
the  Aragonese  line,  but  in  1134  it  again  became 
separate  under  Garcla's  descendants  The  kingdom 
at  that  time  comprised  the  present  province  of 
Navarre,  the  Basque  Prov  (which  it  later  lost  to 
Castile),  and,  N  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  district  c  ailed 
Lower  Navarre,  now  in  France  In  1234,  on  the 
death  of  Sancho  VII,  it  passed  to  Sane  ho's  nephew, 
Count  THIBAUT  IV  of  Champagne  The  crown 
remained  with  the  house  of  Champagne  until  1305, 
when  on  the  death  of  Joan,  queen  of  Navarre  and 
c  ountess  of  Champagne,  it  passed  to  her  husband, 
King  I'luhp  IV  of  Franco  (Philip  I  of  Navarre) 
Louis  X,  Philip  V,  and  Chailcs  IV,  the  four  last 
direct  Capetian  kings  of  France,  were  kings  of 
Navarre  as,  respectively,  Louis  I,  Philip  II,  and 
Charles  I  The  Salu  law  did  not  apply  to  Navarro, 
whu  h  on  Charles's  death  (1328)  passed  to  his  niece, 
Joan  II  She  married  Count  Philip  of  Evrcux 
Their  son,  CHARLES  II  or  Chailcs  the  Bad,  played 
an  important  part  in  the  Hundred  Years  War  arid 
in  the  French  u\il  troubles  of  the  time  The  mar- 
riage of  Blanche,  heiress  of  Navarre,  to  JOHN  II  of 
Aragon  made  John  master  of  Navarre  in  1425 
CHARI  FS  OF  VI\NA,  their  son,  succeeded  (1442)  on 
his  mother's  death,  but  was  involved  in  civil  war 
with  his  father,  who  outlived  him  John  died  m 
1479  and  his  daughter,  Leonora,  who  had  married 
Count  Gaston  of  Foix,  succeeded  to  Navarre,  she 
died  in  the  same  year  and  her  son,  Francis  Phoe- 
bus of  Foix,  inherited  tho  kingdom  His  sister  and 
successor,  Catherine,  married  Jean  d'Albret,  thus 
bringing  the  crown  into  the  house  of  Ai  HKKT, 
through  which  it  passed  to  the  Bourbon  kings  of 
France,  beginning  with  Henry  IV  (king  of  Navarre 
as  Henry  III  from  1572,  king  of  France  from  1589) 
The  kings  of  France  until  Louis  XVI  carried  also 
the  title  kings  of  Navano  In  fact,  however, 
Ferdinand  V  of  Aragon  occupied  (1512)  most  of 
Navarre  and  annexed  (1515)  it  (except  Lower 
Navarre)  to  the  Spanish  crown  Thus  the  kings 
of  Spam  until  1833  also  earned  the  title  kings 
of  Navarre  In  1833  Navarro  sided  with  the  Carl- 
ists  and  recognized  Don  Carlos  as  Charles  III  of 
Navarre,  but  in  1839  Isabella  II  was  recognized  as 
queen  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Navarrese  kings  were  strongly  limited  by  the 
Cortes  Lower  Navane  (the  part  retained  by 
France)  was  united  with  Beam  into  a  French 
province,  with  its  parlement  at  Pnu  It  kept  many 
of  its  privileges  until  the  Frenc  h  Revolution,  when 
it  became  part  of  Basses-Py  retires  dent 

Navarre,  rural  village  (pop  1,703),  NE  Ohio,  on  tho 
Tuscarawas  river  and  8W  of  Canton  Sower  pipe 
is  made  here  Near  by  are  Fort  Laurens  State 
Park,  on  the  site  of  a  Revolutionary  fort,  and  the 
Beach  City  and  Bolivar  flood-control  dams 

Navarrete,  Juan  Fernandez  (hwiin'  f?nmn'dath 
naviira'ta),  1526-79,  Spanish  religious  painter, 
called  El  Mudo  [the  mute]  He  studied  m  a  mon- 
astery and  later  in  Italy,  peihaps  with  Titian  In 
1568  he  became  court  painter  to  Philip  II,  for  whom 
he  enriched  the  Esconal  with  eight  fine  altarpieces, 
among  them  Nativity,  Abraham  and  the  Three 
Angels  (Esconal),  and  Baptism  (now  in  the  Prado) 
Through  Navarrete,  Venetian  influence  reached 
Spam 

Navarrete,  Martin  Fernandez  de  (marten'  fernun' 
dath  d&),  1765-1844,  Spanish  historian  and  hydro- 
grapher,  b.  La  Rioja  prov  ,  Spam  He  entered 
(1780)  the  Spanish  navy  and  later  served  against 
France  (1793)  and  England  (1794)  He  was  m  the 
navy  department  from  1796  and  established  its 
hydrographic  oflice  He  was  (1803-7)  chief  clerk 
and  then  became  (1807)  accountant  of  the  tribunal 
of  the  admiralty  After  Napoleon  took  Spain, 
Navarrete  refused  office  and  retired  (1809)  Later 
he  became  (1823)  director  of  the  hydrographic 
office  and  in  1834  was  named  a  member  of  the 
marine  division  of  the  Royal  Counoil  of  the  Indies 
In  1824  he  became  director  of  the  Royal  Academy 
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of  History.  He  Is  famous  for  his  collection  (1825- 
37)  of  the  narratives  of  Spanish  voyages  of  dis- 
covery of  the  late  15th  and  16th  cent  He  also 
wrote  a  biography  of  Cervantes  (1819)  and  a  man- 
time  dictionary  (1831) 

Ntvarro,  Madame  de .  see  ANDERSON,  MART  A. 

Navarro,  Tomis  (tomas'  navd'ro),  1884-,  Spanish 
philologist  In  1909  he  entered  the  National 
Archives  and  Library  Service,  becoming  (1936)  di- 
rector of  the  National  Library  of  Madrid  Profes- 
sor (1931-36)  of  phonetics  at  the  Umv  of  Madrid, 
he  became  notable  as  an  authority  on  the  Spanish 
language  His  Manual  de  la  vronunciacidn  espafiola 
(1918)  is  standard  In  1 940  he  became  professor  of 
Spanish  philology  at  Columbia 

Navas  de  Tolosa  (nU'vAs  da  tOlo'sa),  city  (pop 
7,120),  Jaen  prov  ,  8  Spain,  in  Andalusia  Here  m 
1212  ALFONSO  VIII  of  Castile  decisively  defeated 
the  Moors  and  obtained  a  hold  upon  Andalusia 

Navasota  (n&'vuso'tu),  city  (pop  6  138)  E  central 
Texas,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Navasota  with 
the  Brazos  and  NW  of  Houston  The  place  was 
known  to  the  Spanish,  but  the  town  grew  about  a 
htagecoach  stop  and  was  laid  out  in  1858  It  is  a 
shipping  center  for  a  diverse  farming  and  lumbering 
region  and  has  small  industries  A  statue  of  La 
Halle  commemorates  the  tradition  that  he  was 
killed  near  Navasota 

nave  (nav),  in  general,  all  that  part  of  a  church 
which  extends  from  the  atrium  to  the  altar  and  is 
intended  exclusively  for  the  laity  In  strictly  archi- 
tectuial  sense,  however,  the  term  indicates  only  tho 
central  aisle,  excluding  side  aisles  The  floor  plan 
of  a  wide  central  portion  with  narrower  aisles  on 
either  side  existed  in  the  typical  HYPOHTYLH,  hall  of 
Egyptian  temples  and  later  in  tho  Homan  civic 
basilicas  From  the  latter  it  passed  into  the 
churches  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  and  gradually  to 
Gothic  cathedrals  The  nave,  in  developed  Gothic, 
became  the  main  body  of  the  struc  ture,  its  vaxilted 
roof  borne  high  above  the  aisles  on  a  slender 
masonry  skeleton,  transmitting  its  thrusts  down- 
ward and  outward  through  great  piers  and  flying 
buttresses  Inteinally  tho  piers,  rising  tho  full 
height  of  the  nave  walls  to  carry  tho  ribs  of  the 
four-part  vault  or  BBXPARTITK  VAULT,  divided 
these  walls  into  a  series  of  bays  in  which  three 
features,  ground  floor  arcado,  THIFORIUM,  and 
CLERESTORY,  wore  evident,  one  above  another 
Thus,  tho  clerestory  lighting,  high  above  the  aisle 
roofs,  still  related  the  Gothic  nave  to  its  original 
Egyptian  and  Roman  prototypes  The  French 
Gothic  cathedral  (begun  1220)  at  Amiens  contains 
a  nave  140  ft  high  England's  highest  nave,  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  is  only  101  ft  ,  and  most 
English  navos  are  much  lower  Monumental  Ren- 
aissance churches,  such  as  Saint  Peter's  Church 
and  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  have  naves  covered 
with  classic  barrel  vaults  and  domes 

navigable  water,  in  the  broadest  sense,  a  stream 
or  body  of  water  which  c  an  be  used  for  commercial 
transportation  When,  as  in  the  early  common  law, 
the  term  is  rostric  ted  to  waters  affected  by  tides 
it  denotes  orilv  tho  open  sea  and  tidal  rivors 
In  most  of  tho  American  states  the  definition  tends 
to  be  all-embracing  and  even  includes  streams 
wluc  h  c  an  be  used  only  for  logging  and  for  small 
pleasure  boats  Eac  h  state  determines  what  private 
use  ma>  be  made  of  wholly  mtrastate  navigable 
waters  (see  WATER  RIGHT)  ,  but  the  P  edernl  govern- 
ment alone  has  authority  over  navigable  interstate 
and  international  waters  In  general,  if  the  water 
is  of  restricted  navigability,  the  right  of  publu 
use  is  stnctlv  c  orifined  to  transporting  goods  and 
use  of  tho  water  for  irrigation,  power,  and  the  hko 
is  limited  to  the  abutting  owners 

navigation  In  ancient  times,  navigation  must  havo 
been  by  the  guidance  of  the  suri  and  stars  and  land- 
marks along  the  coast  In  classical  tunes  tho 
Phoenicians  were  probably  the  most  daring  navi- 
gators They  built  large  ships  and  traveled  out  of 
sight  of  land  by  dav  and  bv  night  Thov  prohablv 
circumnavigated  Africa  Tho  vikuigs  often  carried 
birds  which  were  used  to  find  land  when  no  coast 
was  visible  A  bird  would  be  released  and  its  flight 
watched,  since  tho  bird  on  rising  to  a  higher  alti- 
tude might  sight  land  and  naturally  would  fly 
towards  it  In  England,  Queen  Elizabeth  did  much 
to  establish  navigation  laws,  giving  additional 
powers  to  Trinity  House,  a  guild  which  had  been 
created  in  1514  for  the  piloting  of  ships  and  the 
regulation  of  British  navigation  During  this  pe- 
riod hydrography  was  given  much  attention,  and 
harbors  and  the  outlets  of  rivers  were  surveyed  and 
buoyed  A  tremendous  advance  in  navigation 
had  taken  place  with  the  introduction  of  the  com- 
pass early  in  the  14th  cent  Karly  in  the  15th 
cent  there  was  progress  by  the  Portuguese  under 
the  leadership  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator, 
who  built  an  observatory  and  formulated  tables 
of  the  declinations  of  the  sun,  collected  a  great 
amount  of  nautical  information,  which  ho  placed  111 
practical  form,  made  charts,  and  carried  out  ex- 
peditions which  led  to  numerous  discoveries  With 
the  development  of  shipbuilding  and  the  increase  in 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  there  was  increased  use 
of  instruments  The  cross-staff  was  used  early  in 
the  15th  cent.  It  consisted  of  two  pieces  of  wood, 
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the  cross  at  right  angles  to,  and  sliding  on,  the 
staff.  At  each  end  of  the  26-inch  cross  a  small  hole 
was  bored,  and  at  the  end  of  the  staff  a  sight  was 
fixed  To  measure  the  altitude  of  a  heavenly  body 
the  instrument  was  sighted  in  that  direction  and  the 
cross  was  moved  forward  or  back  until  the  heavenly 
body  appeared  through  the  upper  bole  and  the 
horizon  through  the  lower  The  altitude  could  then 
be  read  on  a  scale  marked  on  the  staff.  Another 
devue  used  for  finding  latitude  was  the  ASTRO- 
LABE Both  were  far  from  at  curate  The  navigat- 
ing equipment  earned  by  Columbus  probably  was 
simply  u  compass,  a  cross-staff,  and  a  table  of  the 
sun's  domination  Vasco  da  Gama  on  his  first 
voyage  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1497 
used  the  astrolabe  Mercator's  work  in  improving 
charts  at  the  end  of  the  Ibth  cent  ,  the  works  of 
Martin  Cortes  during  the  same  period,  the  deter- 
mining of  the  earth's  cm  umference,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  logarithms  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
cent  by  Napier  were  all  factors  that  did  much  to 
advan<e  the  intricate  science  of  navigation 
However,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cent , 
while  the  quadrant  was  used  to  find  latitude  and  the 
LOO  line  and  half-minute  glass  employed  to  tell  the 
distance  traveled,  the  problem  of  finding  the  longi- 
tude had  not  boon  satisfactorily  solved  before  the 
invention  of  the  chronometer  The  appearance  of 
the  NAUTICAL  AIMANAC  in  1767  was  a  groat  step 
forward  in  navigation,  and  the  19th  c  ent  Haw  the 
development  of  books  on  navigation  that  far  sur- 
passed any  earlier  mstru(  tions,  sue  h  as  the  stand- 
ard book  by  Nathaniel  Bowditch  The  system  of 
DEAD  Ht-OKONiNcj  (i  e  ,  figuring  the  position  from 
a  landmark  and  the  distance  traveled)  was  refined, 
and  the  use  of  buoys  and  making  of  careful  charts 
made  navigation  easier,  while  the  fixing  of  posi- 
tions by  SFXTAVT  and  astronomical  charts  was 
greatly  improved  The  next  great  revolution  in 
navigation,  however,  waited  until  well  into  the 
20th  cent  when  radio  signals  came  into  wide  use 
The  development  of  RADAR  (including  Loran)  in 
the  Second  World  War  caused  fundamental  changes 
in  navigational  prac  tice  although  their  effects  have 
not  as  yet  been  seen  in  the  full  Air  navigation, 
the  science  of  determining  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  an  airc  raft  and  of  maintaining  its  desired 
course  relative  to  the  earth's  surface,  is  similar  in 
princ  iple  to  sen  navigation  It  uses  the  same  general 
methods,  employed  singly  or  in  combination  These 
include  celestial  navigation,  accomplished  by  care- 
fully timed  sextant  observations  of  celestial  bodies, 
dead  reckoning,  by  the  use  of  knowledge  of  dis- 
tances and  directions  traveled  from  an  observed 
point  of  known  location,  piloting,  by  continuous 
observation  of  yisihle  landmarks,  radar  naviga- 
tion, by  obseivation  of  a  radfjf^&cope  or  other  radar 
device,  and  radio  navigation,  by  observation  of 
radio  bearings  to  broadcasting  stations  of  known 
position 

Navigation  Acts,  in  British  colonial  history,  name 
given  to  certain  parliamentary  acts  more  properly 
called  the  British  Acts  of  Trade  The  acts  were  an 
outgrowth  of  M»  KC  ANT1L18M,  and  they  were  a  nat- 
ural consequence  of  previous  legislation  restricting 
trade  in  the  interest  of  the  state  The  rise  of  the 
Dutch  carrying  trade,  which  threatened  to  drive 
English  navigators  from  the  seas,  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  foi  the  Navigation  Acts  in  the  inter- 
regnum The  Act  of  1651  dealt  comprehensively 
with  British  commercial  policy,  foi  bidding  the  im- 
portation of  plantation  commodities  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America  except  in  ships  owned,  commanded, 
and  for  the  most  part  manned  by  Englishmen  As  to 
European  goods,  they  could  be  brought  into  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  English 
possessions  only  in  ships  belonging  to  Englishmen 
or  ships  belonging  to  people  of  the  country  whence 
the  cargo  came,  the  countiy  where  the  cargo  was 
produced,  or  the  country  of  the  port  of  first  ship- 
ment With  the  RESTORATION  this  act  lost  its 
validity,  but  it  was  substantially  reenacted  in  the 
First  Navigation  Act  of  1660  (confirmed  by  regular 
Parliament,  Itibl),  which  had  as  its  aims  the  bar- 
ring of  foreigners  from  the  English  trade,  the  en- 
couragement of  English  navigation  and  the  regula- 
tion of  plantation  trade  to  insure  a  balance  of  trade 
favorable  to  England  The  First  Act  further  listed 
"enumerated"  articles  produced  in  the  English 
colonies,  these  were  to  bo  supplied  only  to  England 
and  included  such  things  as  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton, 
indigo,  ginger,  and  dvowoods  Enumeration  was 
partly  to  give  England  a  i»ecuio  monopoly  of  com- 
modities she  could  not  produce  and  partly  to  add  to 
the  revenue  by  taxing  them  when  reexported  from 
England  This  First  \ct  was  expanded  and  altered 
by  the  succeeding  Navigation  Acts  of  1662,  1663, 
1670,  and  1673  In  1G63  an  important  principle 
was  formally  added  to  the  system,  the  policy  of  the 
staple,  this  inquired  that  all  foreign  goods  shipped 
to  the  American  plantations  be  shipped  from  Lng- 
hsh  ports  The  system  largely  restricted  the  ship- 
ping to  the  English  and  compelled  the  importation 
of  nil  goods  into  the  colonies  to  ho  from  England 
only  and  the  exportation  of  many  commodities  to 
England  alone  There  was  considerable  complaint 
from  the  colonies,  especially  the  West  Indies,  and 
there  was  wholesale  evasion,  but  all  in  all  matters 
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seemed  to  progress  without  too  much  trouble.  Tho 
Act  to  Prevent  Frauds  »nd  Abuses,  of  1696,  is  tho 
lasit  of  the  important  Navigation  Acts,  all  of  them 
remained  m  force  and  were  executed  with  more  or 
Jess  vigor  Tho  enumeration  of  artu  les  was  shifted 
to  suit  convenience.  The  Molasses  Act  of  1733 
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affairs  ww  entrusted  to  the  Dept.  of  War  after  of  Jeexis  Christ  it  i«  a  great,  place  of  pilgriroage,  and 

1789,  but  upon  the  recommendation  of  President  there  are  many  churches  ana  shrines,  including  a 

John  Adams.  Congress  created  a  separate  exeou-  church  built  on  the  traditional  site  of  tho  Annunci- 

tive  department  headed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  ation    The  inhabitants  are  mainly  Christian. 

Navy    The  exigencies  of  the  War  of  1812  pointed  Nazareth,  borough  (pop    6f721),  E  Pa,  near  the 

>„  „-,„  ~~..,~...~..v-».  ^c  „.„..,„_,, — up  the  need  for  competent  assistance  to  the  Score-  Delaware  NW  of  Easton,  settled  c.1740  by  Mo- 
aroused  some  resentment,  but  for  the  most  part  tary  of  the  Navy  To  this  end  the  Board  of  Navy  ravians.  inc.  1863.  Clothing  and  Portland  cement 
smuggling  was  the  cure  for  any  colonial  dissatisfac-  Commissioners  was  established  (1815),  but  the  are  made  here.  Whitefield  House,  built  m  1740,  is 
tion  Patriotic  histoi  rnns  of  the  United  States  have  board  was  later  (1842)  abolished  m  favor  of  five  an  example  of  Moravian  architecture 

-    -     -                                                   '                  specialized  bureaus     In  tho  Civil  War  these  divi-  Nazareth  College*  see  KALAMAZOO,  Mioh  ,  Lours- 

sioiiH  were  reorganized  (1862)  into  eight  bureaus,  VILLJD,  Ky  ,  ROCHESTER,  N  Y 
these  administrative  buteaus,  theieafter,  were  re-  Nazas  (na'sas),  river  using  in  Dutango,  N  Mexico, 
adjusted  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  U  S   navy  and  flowing  generally  southeast  and  east  to  end 
'            near  TOHKEON     Sometimes  colled  the  American 


decried  the  Navigation  Acts  a.s  unjust  and  tyran- 
nous and  have  argued  that  opposition  to  them  was 
a  major  cause  of  the  American  Revolution  Them 
seems  to  be  some  question  about  this  Thus,  al- 
though the  Act  of  Io9<>  granted  customs  officers  the 
right  of  forcible  entry,  writs  of  assistance  do  not 
seem  to  have  l>een  used  in  the  colonies  until  after 
1750,  and  then  they  were  used  sparingly  The 
vigorous  attempt  to  prevent  smuggling  m  the 
American  colonies  aftei  17a5  awakened  keen  re- 
sentment The  legislation  had  a  much  more  un- 
favorable effect,  however,  upon  the  citizens  of  Ire- 
land, Scotland  (before  tho  Act  of  Union  of  1707), 
and  the  Channel  Islands,  who  were  cut  out  of  the 
plantation  trade  and  wore  in  fact  deprived  of  then 


The  office  of  judge  advocate  general  was  established 
in  1865,  the  first  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
took  office  in  1890,  and  the  office  of  chief  of  naval 
operations  was  established  in  1916  To  promote 
naval  aviation,  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  was 
created  (1925)  After  directing  the  activities  dui- 
ing  the  Second  World  War  of  the  largest  navy  in 
U  S  history,  the  Dept.  of  the  Navy  was  incorpo- 
rated (1947)  in  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment and  in  1949  became  a  division  of  tho  US 


Nile  because  of  yearly  silt  deposits,  it  inundates  a 
vast  deseit  basin  and,  with  its  control  dams,  pro- 
vides water  for  irrigating  the  L \OUNA  DISTRICT 
Nazca  (nd'ska),  ancient  civilization  of  the  Nazca 
(Rio  Grande)  and  Ita  n\or  valleys  on  the  desert 
coast  of  S  Peru  Flourishing  independently  but 
contemporaneously  with  Classic  TIAHUANACO, 
Nasca  was  after  A  D  000  apparently  under  Tui- 
huanaco  influence  until  the  Inca  conquered  the  re- 
gion m  the  15th  cent  Little  is  known  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  they  seem  to  have  been  a  loosely  organised 


r Dept   of  National  Defense 

shipping  rights    The  system  fell  into  decline  after  Navy  Island,  in  the  Niagara  river,  just  aln>ve  Niag-     *».-,  ^«v  «*«,.,  ^T.~.  *„  ..«.v  ~ — *. « ..,^,~*s  ^.e^....^v. 

the  \merican  Revolution,  especially  with  the  do-  ara  *  alls,  belonging  to  Canada    It  is  famous  as  tho      group   of  farmers      Although   archaeological   ro- 

clme  of  mercantilism     The  acts  were  finally  re-  scene  of  the  last  stand  made  by    William  Lyon      mains  characterized  by  huge  shell  mounds  exist, 

pealed  in   1849     See  G    L    Beei,  Ongina  of  the  M  M  KE.NZIE  and  some  of  his  fellow  rebels  in  tho               "               ^ u     -    .__  L           ...„!„. j-_4.^.i 

British  Colonial  System  (1908)  and  The  Old  Colonial  Upper  Canadian  rebellion  of  1837 

System  (1912),  H  L  Osgood,  American  Colonies  in  Nawa,  Rvukvu  Islands   see  NAHA. 

the  Seventeenth  Centum  (new  ed  ,  19SO)  arid  Amen-  Nawihwili  Harbor   (ntiwe'lewg'lC).  on  SK   Kauai, 

can  Colonies  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1924) ,  Cam-  T  H  ,  prim  ipal  port  of  the  island,  near  Lihue 

bridge  History  of  thf  British  Empre,  Vol   I  (1929),  Naxos  (nftkVja,  Gr    nak's6s),  island  (170  sq    mi  ; 

L  A  Harper,  The  English  Navigation  Laws  (1939)  pop  20.132),  off  S  Greece,  in  the  Aegean,  the  larg- 

;s' Islands- see  SAMOA  '                       ....,-»             ,. 


Navigators' 


est  and  most  important  of  the  CYCLADU.H     It  ex- 


, 

illageb  or  buildings  can  be  positively  identified 
as  Nazcan  Examples  of  the  skilled  ceramic  and 
textile  arts  are,  however,  found  m  burial  pits 
Highly  polished,  expeitly  designed,  and  with  poly- 
chrome painting,  the  pottery  is  unlike  that  of  other 
Peruvian  cultuies  lextiles  show  a  multitude  of 
weaving  techniques  and  skill  in  dyeing  with  se\- 
eral  shades  of  the  same  culot ,  both  coastal  cotton 


Naville,  Edouard  Henri  (ad war' are' navel'),  1844-      ports  almonds,  citrus  fruit,  figs,  olive  oil,  wheat,      and  highland  alpaca  wool  were  used     See  P   A 
1926,  Swiss  Egyptologist     \fter  1891  he  was  pro-      and  a  noted  white  wine    The  main  town,  Naxos      Means,  Ancient  Civilizations  of  the  Andes  (1931) 
fessor  of  Egyptology  at  the  Umv   of  Geneva     He      (pop   2,455),  us  on  the  northwest  shore     In  legend     Naze,  the,  hook-shaped  headland,  Essex,  England, 
conducted  excavations  in  Egypt  from  1883  to  1912       Naxos  is  famous  as  the  place  where  Theseus  abau-      S  of  Hajwich  and  NE  of  London 
For  several  years  he  was  president  of  the  Inter-      doned  AKIADNK     Naxos  was  in  ancient  tunes  a    Naze,  the,  Norway    see  LINPJSNKS 
national  Red  Cross    In  1874,  for  the  London  Con-     center  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus    Colonized  by    Nazi   see  NATIONAL  Sex  IAI  IBM 
gress  of  Orientalists,  he  undertook  the  editing  of      the  lonians  and  sacked  (490  B  C  )  by  tho  Persians,    Nazianzen   see  GREGORY  NA/IAN/EN,  SAINT. 
the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  a  task  involving      Naxos  later  joined  the  Dehan  Confederation,  but    Nazimova,  Alia  (nuzl'muvu),  1879  1945,  Rus^Jan- 
10  years  of  research    Included  among  his  works  are      be<  ame  a  tributary  to  Athens  c  450  B  C 
Store-City  of  Pithom  ami  the  Route  of  the  Exodus    Naxuana    see  NAKHICHEVAN,  city 
(1885).  Goshen  and  the  Ftstival  Hall  of  Osorkou  II    Nayarit  (navuref),  state  (10,547' sq.  mi  ,  1946  esti- 
(1887),  and  The  Old  Egyptian  Faith  (1909)  mated  pop    257,801),  W  Mexico,  on  the  Pacific 

Naviti  Levu,  Fiji   see  Vm  LS.VU  For  the  most  part  wild  and  rugged,   Nayarit  is 

navy.  Originally  m<  luding  all  ships  of  a  nation,  for      broken  by  western  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Ocu- 
rar  or  commerce,  the  term  navy  now  designates     dontal    In  the  northeastern  section  are  broad  trop- 
ical plains  watered  by  the  Santiago,  a  continuation 
of  the  LERMA  river    The  volcanic  soil,  heavy  rains, 
and  variation  in  altitude  produce  a  variety  of  prod- 
ucts of  tropical  and  temperate  agriculture — sugar 
cane,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  grains     Cattle 
are  raised,  forest  and  mineral  wealth  on  the  main- 
land and  on  Las  TRKS  MARIAS  islands  are  almost  „  . 
unexploited     Though  not  finally  conquered  until    Nazis  and  Nazism   see  NATIONAL  SOCIALISM 
the  early  17th  cent ,  the  region  was  known  to  the    Nb,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  NIOBIUM 
Spanish  early  in  the  16th  cent  ,  and  one  of  its    Nd,  chemu  al  symbol  of  the  element  NKODYMIUM 
towns,  Compostela,  S  of  TEPIC,  the  present  capital,    Ne,  f  hemical  symbol  of  the  element  NEON 


only  such  vessels  as  are  built  and  maintained  spe- 
cifically for  war  and  for  certain  other  duties  per- 
taining to  national  protection  Navies  were  mam- 
tamed  by  all  the  early  Eastern  nations  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean  Tho  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Italian  republics,  and  France  had  navies 
of  a  similar  nature  In  the  north  the  famous  viking 
ships  were  organized  into  small  but  efficient  fleets 
It  was  to  meet  their  attacks  that  King  Alfied,  in 
the  9th  cent  ,  was  the  fir&t  to  realize  that  a  navy 
was  essential  to  England  With  the  nav\  he  formed, 
he  was  able  to  meet  his  enemies  on  the  open  seas 
and  to  attack  them  in  their  ports  Henry  \III 
organized  a  navy  and  established  dockyards,  and 
Elizabeth's  reign  saw  great  naval  development 
France's  navy  ougmated  with  Louis  IX  in  the  nnd- 
13th  cent  Spain,  after  the  disastoi  of  the  ARMADA, 
rebuilt  the  Spanish  navy  In  Russia,  Peter  I  estab- 


American  actress  She  turned  from  inuwc  to  tho 
drama,  studied  with  Stamslavskv ,  and  appeared  at 
the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  and  in  stock  companies  m 
Germany  and  London  In  l')05  she  came  to  New 
York  and  played  Russian  roles  in  her  native  tongue 
In  1906  she  tnade  her  English-speaking  debut  in 
Ibsen's  Hedda  Gabler  and  Utei  increased  her  repu- 
tation as  an  Ibsen  interpreter  with  leading  loles  in 
Ghosts,  A  Doll's  House,  Tht  Master  Builder,  and 
The  Wild  Duck  An  actress  of  beauty  and  s>onsiti\  - 
ity,  she  gave  memorable  performances  in  1928  as 
Mmo  Ranevsky  in  Chekhov's  Cherry  Orchard  and 
n  1931-32  as  Christine  m  O'Neill's  Mourning  Be- 
comes Electra  She  also  actfcd  in  moving  pictures 


,  ,  ,  ,         , 

was  the  fitst  capital  of  NUEVA  G  ALICIA     Shortly    Neagh,  Lough  (Iflkh  na'),  lake,  18  mi  long  uiid  11 
1   VT          "  '          •-"••-«         mi   Wide,  maximum  depth  102  ft  .  central  North- 


afterwards  Nayarit  became  a  dependency  of  Guada- 
lajara and,  with  independence,  part  of  Jalisco 
Continued  turbulence  in  the  19th  cent  led  to  its 
separation  as  a  territory  in  1884  Youngest  of  the 
Mexican  states,  it  was  not  admitted  to  the  union 
until  1917 


bshed  a  navy    Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  devel-    Nayler,  James,  1617?-1660,  English  Quaker  leader 


oped  strong  navies  in  the  19th  cent  A  congres- 
sional vote  of  *  100,000  m  1775  was  the  beginning 
of  the  U  S  navy  in  the  American  Revolution  It 
did  not,  however,  attain  any  considerable  size  until 
after  war  with  France  was  threatened  In  1 798  the 
Dept  of  the  Navy  was  established  In  1809  the 
UNITED  STATES  NWAL  OnsfcRVAicwi  came  into 
being,  and  in  1845,  thiough  the  effoits  of  George 
BANCBOJT,  the  UNIT>D  STATES  NAVAL  \<\I»MY 
was  opened  The  ships  constituting  n ivies  have 
evolved  from  the  eaily  *.AILKY  pulled  by  oars  and 
the  sailing  ship  to  steam-driven  vessels  Of  the 
sailing  ships,  outstanding  types  were  the  Ime-of- 
battle  ship  and  the  FRK.ATF  The  hne-of-battlc 
ships  were  the  most  heavily  armed,  often  <  arrying 


He  served  for  about  eight  years  in  the  parliamen- 
tary army  In  16ol  he  became  a  Quaker  and  a  dis- 
ciple of  George  Fox,  but  gradually  gatheted  a  band 
of  followers  about  himself  In  1656  he  rode  into 


BnstoL.   his  followers  crying  "Holy,   holy,   holy, 
1  of  Israel  "   Nayler's  explanation  that  his 


Lord  God  c 


Ireland,  in  Counties  Aunagh,  Tyrone,  Lon- 
donderry, Antrim,  and  Down  It  is  the  largest 
fresh-water  body  in  the  Butish  Isles  Fed  by  the 
Upper  Banu,  Blackwater,  and  other  sti earns  and 
drained  to  the  north  by  the  Lowei  Bann,  it  is  noted 
for  pollan,  trout,  and  eel  fisheries  There  are  few 
islands,  Ram's  Island  has  ruinn  of  a  round  tower 
According  to  a  legend,  quoted  by  Giraklus  Cani- 
brensis  and  cited  in  Thomas  Moore's  "Let  Erin 
Remember  the  Days  of  Old"  (Irish  Melodies),  the 
lake  occxipies  the  site  of  a  town,  the  buildings  of 
which  may  sometime*  ho  seen  thtough  the  water 


disciples  were  worshiping  the  "Christ  within  him"    Neagle,  John,  1796-1865,  Ameuc an  poi  trait  pamtei, 
11       '  b   Boston     He  was  i  eared  m  Philadelphia,  wliem 


rather  than  himself  did  not  pi  event  a  parliamentary 
trial  (1656)  He  was  sentenced  to  be  pilloiied, 
whipped,  bianded,  and  imprisoned  Nayler  was 
author  of  a  number  of  well-written  religious  pam- 
phlets, both  devotional  and  controversial  His  col- 
lected woiks  were  published  in  1716  See  biogra- 
phies by  M  R  Brailsford  (1927)  and  Emilia 
Fogelklou  (1931) 


as  many  as  100  guns  or  moie  and  were  designed  to    Nazarene  (rnVzurcn),  term  used  of  early  Christians 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  while  the  frigates  were      It  alludes  to  Nazareth    Acts  24  5 


, 

he  was  apprentice  to  a  coach  painter  After  tiuvel 
in  the  "West,  he  settled  in  Philadelphia  and  mai- 
ned  the?  stopdaughtei  of  Thomas  Sully  He  made 
a  name  for  himself  bv  his  famous  poitiait  Pal  Lyon 
at  the  Forge  (Pa  Acud  of  the  Fine  Vita)  in  1826 
Other  works  are  in  (the  museums  of  Cleveland, 
Minneapolis,  New  Oilcans,  and  New  York  Neaglo 
became  diiector  of  tho  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  1830 


more  lightly  armed,  were  built  f 01  spc-ed,  and  were    Nazarenes  (n.Vzim'nz),  gioup  of  German  artihts  of    Neah     (n5'u),    unidentified    place,    N    Palestine 


employed  to  harass  the  enemy,  destroy  its  com- 
merce, and  protect  the  common  e  of  then  own 
country.  Following  these  came  it  on  and  steel 
ships,  carrying  a  smaller  number  of  guns  of  larger 
caliber  and  protected  by  armor  (see  MONITOR) 
The  ships  of  the  modern  navy  include  the  various 
types  of  WARSHIP — AIRCRAFT  CARRIER,  CIUISKK, 
DBSTKOYEB,  GUNBOAT,  and  SUBMARINE  The  mod- 
ern navy  requires  many  land  institutions  a/id  train- 
ing establishments  a*  well  as  navy  yaids  and  naval 
bases  ac  ross  the  woi  Id  The  scope  of  naval  activitv 
was  well  shown  by  tho  I '  S  nav,v  in  the  Se<  ond 
World  Wttr,  when  armies  had  to  be  transported  to 
various  paits  of  the  world  and  a<  live  fighting  hud 
to  be  pursued  in  the  various  theaters,  but  most 
notably  in  the  Pacific  See  RTUATMIY  AND  TACTICH, 
HbA  powka,  NAVAL  coNFBRFN<  it,s  ttrassfu's  Naval 
Annual  and  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  are  standard 
Current  records  of  the  world's  navies 


the  eaily  19th  cent    who  woiked  in  Rome  and  at-      Joshua  19  13 

tempted  to  rovivc  Christian  art     They  took  as  Neal,  David  Dalhoff  (ufl),  1838-1915,  Amei 

then  inspnation  the  work  of  eaily  Italian  pan  '  ' 

and  worked  from  imagination,  not  fi 


om  imagination,  not  from  nututo 
They  were  at  one  time  called  Pro-Rapliaehtes,  but 
there  is  little  similarity  between  their  work  and 
that  of  the  later  English  group  They  founded 
(c  1812)  the  Brotherhood  of  ban  Isidoro  m  a  de- 
set  ted  Franciscan  raonoatery  of  that  name,  there 
they  lived  in  almost  monastic  simplicity,  devoting 
the  mornings  to  household  tasks  and  the  afternoons 
to  painting  Outstanding  members  were  J  F 
Overbeck,  Phihpp  Veit,  Peter  von  Cornelius, 
Schnoir  von  Carols/eld,  and  Scbadow-Godenhaus 
Many  of  them  collaborated  on  the  well-known 
fiestoes  in  the  Casa  Bartholdy  and  Villa  Massimi 
Although  much  of  their  work  was  uninspired,  tho 
Nazaienes  exercised  a  considerable  influence  in 
Germany,  whither  most  of  them  returned. 


toncal  and  portrait  pamtei,  b  Lowell,  Mass  ,  stud- 
ied in  Pans  and  Munich  He  painted  for  many 
years  in  Munich,  and  in  sentiment  and  style  his 
works  belong  with  the  Munich  school  Among  hi^ 
paintings  are  Oliver  Cromwell  Visits  John  Milton 
(public  library,  Cleveland)  and  poitraita  of  Mark 
Hopkins  (Williams  College),  Teackk)  Wallis  (Athe- 
naeum Club,  Baltimore),  Adolph  riutro,  and  D.  0 
Mtlls 

Neale,  John  Mason  (uel),  1818-66,  English  clergy- 
man, hiKtoiian,  and  hymn  writer,  giad  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  1840  Vn  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  the  High  Chuicli  movement,  he  never  at- 
tained any  important  position  in  the  church  and 
was  even  under  tho  inhibition  of  hia  bishop  fiom 
1846  to  1863  From  18 40  until  his  death  he  was 


-- -  •— — -  •'•  —  "„..».»  ..„,.».„  -""j,  "...V-KI  M.vx'v  vi  «»»»4  *wu»**«™.  warden  of  Sack vi lie  College,  East  Gnnstead,  Sus- 

Navy,  United  States  Department  of  the,  established    Nazareth  (na'zurfth),  town  (pop  over  20,000),  N     sex,  a  charitable  institution  for  the  aged,  there  ho 
in  1798  by  act  of  Congress    The  conduct  of  naval     Israel,  in  tho  Lower  Galilee  highland.  As  the  homo     wrote  volummously-^hutory^  theology,  travel 

Cross  reference*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Too  k*y  to  proouncUtioo  f*c*i  9949  1, 


books,  poems,  hymns,  and  books  for  children.  A 
nursing  sisterhood  which  he  had  founded  elsewhere 
was  moved  to  East  Grtnstead  in  1856  and  contin- 
ued there  as  8t  Margaret's  Sisterhood  Nealeknew 
20  languages  and  IB  best  known  for  his  numerous 
translations  of  Greek  and  Latin  hymns  In  1859 
appeared  hi  a  translation  of  a  si  sable  part  of  Ber- 
nard of  Cluny's  De  coniemptu  mundi,  from  which 
several  of  Noale's  best-known  hymns  are  taken 
His  daughter,  Mary  Sack vi lie  Lawson,  edited  his 
Collected  Hymns,  Sequences,  and  Carols  (1914)  and 
a  selection  of  his  letters  (pub  1910).  See  biography 
by  Eleanor  A  Towle  (190fi) 

Neander,  Johann  August  Wilhelm  (yo'han  ou'goost 
vtt'heim  n&an'dur),  1 789-1860,  German  theologian 
and  church  historian  Of  Jewish  parentage,  he  re- 
nounced Judaism  and  became  a  Lutheran  (1806), 
changing  his  name  from  David  Mendel  to  Neander 
In  1813  he  became  professor  of  church  history  at 
the  Umv  of  BoiUn  He  wrote  many  books,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  Allgemeine  Geachichte  tier 
chnstlichen  Rdigion  und  Kirche  (11  vols  ,  1825  -52, 
Eng  tr  ,  General  History  of  the  Chrutum  Religion 
and  Church,  9  vols  ,  1847-55)  This  has  gone 
through  many  editions 

Neanderthal  (nean'durtal",  Ger  naan'rturtal"), 
small  vnllev,  W  Germany,  E  of  Dusseldorf  Here 
in  1856  skeletal  remains  of  the  so-called  Neander- 
thal man  were  discovered  (see  MAN,  PRIMITIVE) 

Netpolis  (ue&'pulls)  [Gr  ,=new  city  1,  name  of  many 
cities  in  an(  lent  Greek  and  Koman  times  The 
most  important  is  the  modern  NAPUK  s,  Italy 

Nearchus  (nSar'kus),  fl  324  B  C  ,  Macedonian  gen- 
eral, friend  of  ALEXANDBR TII*.  GHLAP  In  325  B  C  , 
Alexander,  about  to  quit  India,  had  a  fleet  built  in 
the  Indus  to  transpoit  part  of  the  armv  home 
Neari  hus  was  put  in  f  ornmand  They  sailed  up  the 
unknown  Persian  coast  and  rojomod  (324  B  C  ) 
Alexander  at  Susa  Nearc  bus*  own  account  of  this 
navigation,  together  with  his  account  of  India,  is 
included  in  Arnan's  Indtca 

Neanah  (n<i"url/u)[  Heh  , -servant  of  God]  1  Ono 
of  David's  line  1  Chron  3  22,23  2  Son  of  Ism, 
a  Suneomte  captain  1  Chron  4  42 

Nearmg,  Scott,  188,}~,  American  economist  and  so- 
ciologist, b  Morris  Run,  Pa  ,  grad  Umv  of  Penn- 
sylvania (BS,  1005,  PhD,  1909)  Ho  taught 
economics  at  the  Umv  of  Pennsylvania,  Swarth- 
moro  College,  and  the  Umv  of  Toledo  from  1900 
to  1917  and  lectured  at  the  Rand  School  of  Social 
Scienre,  New  York  citv,  after  1910  In  1919  he 
was  defeated  us  the  Socialist  candidate  fot  Con- 
grows  from  New  York  Among  his  many  books  are 
Social  Adjustment  (1911),  Income  (1915).  Povniy 
and  Riche*  (1921),  The  American  Empire  (1921). 
Dollar  Diplomacy  (with  Joseph  Freeman,  1925), 
Twilight  of  Empire  (1930),  Democracy  Is  Not  Enough 
(1945),  and  Tragedy  of  Empire  (1945) 

Near  Islands   see  ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS 

nearsightedness  or  myopia  (mld'peu),  defect  of  Bight 
in  which  objects  at  a  distance  appear  blurred  This 
condition  is  commonly  the  result  of  abnormal  length 
of  the  eyeball  fiom  front  to  back  or  of  the  distor- 
tion of  the  Ions  of  the  eye  from  fatigue  through  ex- 
cessive use  of  the  muscles  which  control  its  degree 
of  convexity  Tho  light  lays  passing  through  the 
lens  are  brought  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the  retina  in- 
stead of  upon  it,  as  is  necessary  for  clear  vision 
Glasses  having  concave  lenses  are.  used  to  remedy 
the  condition,  arid  rest,  when  the  cause  is  fatigue, 
is  important  to  limit  its  progress 

Neath  (neth),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  33,340, 
1947  estimated  pop  31,860),  Glamorganshire, 
Wales,  on  the  Neath  arid  ENE  of  Swansea  The 
rums  of  Neath  Abbey,  founded  in  1130,  include  the 
walls  and  parts  of  the  chapel,  chapter  house,  ab- 
bot's house,  and  refectory  The  gate  and  tower  re- 
main of  a  castlo  burned  in  1231  Since  the  develop- 
ment of  the  coal  and  iron  industry  of  Glamorgan- 
shire, Neath  has  become  an  industrial  town,  pro- 
ducing tin  plate,  iron,  steel,  and  ooppot 

neat's-foot  oil,  light  \  ellow  and  praetu  ally  odorless 
oil,  obtained  by  boiling  the  shin  bone  and  feet  of 
cattle,  for  whic  h  neat  is  an  old  term  Today  the 
feet  of  horses  and  sheep  aie  often  substituted  It  is 
used  as  a  lubricant  foi  delicate  machinery  and  in 
leather  die&smg 

Nebai  (no'bai,  ncba'I),  signer  of  the  covenant  Neh 
1019 

Nebaioth  (ne'ba'y&th),  \rabian  tribe  living  probably 
SE  of  Palestine  Isa  00  7 

Nebajoth  (neb&'j6th),  son  of  Ishmael  Gen  25  13, 
28  9,  36.3 

Neballat  (miba'lat),  unidentified  Benjauute  town, 
W  central  Palestine,  rooccupied  after  the  return 
from  captivity  Nell  1 1  34 

Nebat  (n£'b&t)  (Heb  , -aspect],  fathoi  of  King  Jero- 
boam I.  1  Kings  11  20 

Nebo  (nfi'bo).  1  Town  of  Moab,  near  Mt  Pisgah 
(Mt  Nebo)  and  S  of  Heshbon  Nurn  323,38, 
33  47,  1  Chron  5  8,  Isa  15  2,  Jer.  48  1,22,  S  City 
of  Judah  of  postexihc  times  Ezra  229,  10.43, 
Neh.  7  33 

Nebo,  Mount:  see  PIBOAH 

Nebraska  (uubr&'sku),  state  (76,053  sq  mi.,  1940 
pop  1,316,834,  1949  estimated  pop  1,285,000), 
central  United  States,  in  the  Greet  Flams  region, 
admitted  1807  as  the  37th  state.  LINCOLN  is  the 
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capital,  and  OMAHA  is  the  largest  city.  The  state 
is  roughly  rectangular,  except  where  the  Missouri 
river  makes  an  irregular  boundary  in  the  northeast 
and  the  east  and  the  state  of  Colorado  cuts  out  a 
squared  corner  in  the  southwest  Elsewhere  Ne- 
braska is  bounded  by  Wyoming  on  the  west,  by 
South  Dakota  on  the  north,  by  Iowa  and  Missouri 
on  the  east,  and  by  Kansas  on  the  south,  The  land 
rises  more  or  less  gradually  from  840  ft  in  the  ea>t 
to  5,300  ft  in  the  west  Across  it  from  west  to  oast 
the  great  but  shallow  Plattc  river,  formed  in  W 
Nebraska  by  the  junction  of  the  North  Platte  and 
the  South  Platte,  runa  to  join  the  Missouri  The 
Platte  and  the  Missoui  i  with  their  tributaries  give 
Nebraska  its  all-important  watercourses,  essential 
to  fanning  in  an  agrarian  state  The  river  valleys 
also  offer  routes  westward,  used  fiom  the  time  of 
the  Indian  and  the  fur  trader  Today  the  tians- 
contmcntal  railroads  and  highways  use  the  valleys, 
and  the  traveler,  following  the  gentle  slope,  bees 
Nebraska  only  as  level  prairies  where  the  giass- 
lands  blend  into  the  sky  Elsewheie  the  topog- 
raphy is  more  varied  with  groat  scenic  beauties 
other  than  the  severe  patterns  of  rloud  and  sun- 
shine and  the  color  of  blossoms  half  hidden  in  the 
grass  From  the  Missouri  westward  over  about 
half  the  state  stretch  undulating  farm  lands,  where 
the  fertile  silt  is  underlaid  by  deep  loess  soil  Here 
in  the  years  just  after  the  Civil  War  the  first  farm- 
ing pioneers  came  to  spend  brief  but  miserable  years 
in  sod  houses  in  a  timberless  land  before  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  yielded  them  wealth  Here  still  the 
population  is  concentrated,  living  mobtly  from 
produt  tion  of  grains  foi  the  mai  ket  or  for  feeding 
nogs  and  dairy  cattle  Here  are  the  two  great 
cities,  Omaha  and  Lincoln,  and  many  of  the  larger 
towns  The  industries  are  for  the  most  part  de- 
pendent on  the  agricultural  production  -process- 
ing of  grains  and  sugai  beets  and  animal  products 
To  the  west  and  northwest  the  sand  hills  of  Ne- 
braska fan  out,  their  wmd-eioded  contours  now 
more  or  less  stabilized  by  giass  coverage  Cattle 
graze  on  the  slopes  and  tablelands,  protected  in  the 
severe  winters  by  the  sand  bluffs  and  the  valleys 
The  climate  IN  severely  continental,  as  it  is  in  tho 
rest  of  Nebraska,  but  aveiages  for  the  state  arc 
almost  meaningless,  with  great  vanations  fiom 
place  to  place  A  low  of  40°F  below  zeto  in  the 
winter  is  not  unusual,  and  the  short,  intense  sum- 
mers may  easily  reach  11()°F  above  Hamfall  is 
almost  twice  as  heavy  in  the  east  as  in  the  west 
Yet  in  the  weist  along  the  river  valleys  the  mixture 
of  silt  and  sand  is  watered  enough  to  yield  abun- 
dantly even  under  semiand  conditions  Hundreds 
of  fresh  and  alkali  lakes  attract  sportsmen  and 
campers  Irrigation  along  the  Platte  and  its  trib- 
utaries has  promoted  extension  of  the  sugar-beet 
crop,  while  on  the  southwest  plateaus  wheat  farm- 
ing flourishes  In  the  far  west  the  land  rises  to  the 
foothills  of  the  Rockies  and  shows  spectacular  bed- 
rock foundations  The  whole  state  is  dependent  on 
agricultural  pursuits  The  only  minerals  aie  con- 
struction materials  To  promote  agncultute  the 
Umv  of  Nebraska  maintains  nine  experimental 
agricultural  stations  A  program  of  soil  conseiva- 
tion  has  been  developed  with  a  shelter  lx?lt  run- 
ning across  the  state  from  north  to  south  to  check 
the  effect  of  wind  erosion,  and  drj -land-farming 
techniques  have  also  been  pushed  1  he  land  has 
been  somewhat  given  to  farming  since  prehistoric 
times,  though  the  Indians  of  the  plains — notably 
the  PAWNEE  INDIANS — devoted  themselves  more 
to  hunting  the  buffalo  (then  abundant),  the  prong- 
horn,  and  lesser  animals  Coronado  and  his  men 
probably  came  through  Nebiaska  in  1541,  the  first 
white  men  to  visit  the  region,  and  the  Spanish  thus 
established  a  sliadowy  claim  The  French  also 
came  and  in  the  18th  cent  engaged  in  some  fur 
trading,  but  real  development  began  after  the  area 
passed  to  the  United  States  in  the  LOUISIANA  PUR- 
CHASE (1803)  The  Lewis  and  Claik  expedition 
and  the  explorations  of  Zebulon  M  PIKE  and  later 
of  Stephen  H  Love,  made  the  cotmti>  known,  but 
more  immediately  valuable  were  the  activities  of 
the  fur  traders  The  first  post  was  probably  found- 
ed by  Manuel  Liav  in  1807.  and  BELLEVIE,  the 
first  permanent  settlement  in  Nebraska,  giew  up 
about  a  trading  post  Steamboat  ing  on  the  Mis- 
Houn  gave  busy  commerce  to  the  rivet  ports  of 
Omaha  City  and  Biowmille  Military  posts,  no- 
tably Fort  Atkinson  (1S1<)  27),  weie  founded  to 
protect  the  commerce  against  the  Indians  The 
natural  highway  of  the  Platlo  valley,  know  u  to  the 
earliest  of  the  fur  traders  was  in  the  IMOs  and 
1850s  deeply  rutted  by  the  wagons  of  the  pioneeis 
going  wont  over  the  ORFUON  TRAIL  and  also  over 
the  California  Trail  and  the  Mormon  Trail  Tho 
settlers  along  the  way  in  Nebraska  made  money 
out  of  supplying  tho  migrants  with  fresh  mounts 
and  pack  animals  as  wellas  food  There  were  few 
settlements  Nebraska  was  involved  like  Kansas 
in  the  fieice  struggle  concerning,  slavery  in  the 
territories  after  the  passage  of  tho  KANSAS-NE- 
BRASKA BILL  (1854)  That  established  two  terri- 
tories, but  tho  heat  and  tho  blood  of  the  struggle 
weie  concentrated  in  Kansas  Nebraska,  at  first 
stretching  from  lat  40°  N  to  the  Canadian  l>ordei, 
was  firmly  Noithern  and  Republican  in  sympathy 
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in  the  Civil  War  As  settlers  were  coming  in,  the 
territory  was  reduced  in  aiae  Congress  passed  an 
enabling  act  in  1804,  but  the  onginal  provision  in 
the  state  constitution  limiting  the  franchise  to 
white  men  delayed  statehood  until  1867  In  that 
year  the  Union  Pacific  Kit  was  built  across  the 
state,  and  tho  land  boom,  already  vigorous,  became 
a  rush  Farmers  settled  on  the  free  land  under  the 
Homestead  Act  of  1862,  and  E  Nebraska  took  on 
a  settled  look  The  population  rose  from  30,000  in 
18<>0  to  122,000  in  1870  The  Pawnee  had  been 
subdued  in  1859,  and  by  18KO  the  war  with  the 
Sioux  and  other  disturbances  were  over  and  dangei 
from  the  Indians  had  disappeared  The  coming  of 
the  laihoads  had  built  up  cow  towns,  such  as 
Ogalalla  and  Schuyler,  as  snipping  points  on  over- 
land cattle  trails  Ranches  in  Nebraska  also 
prospered,  and  it  was  no  accident  that  Buffalo 
Bill's  Wild  ^Vc-tt  Shows,  commemorating  the  rau- 
cous days  of*co\vbov,  cattleman,  and  Indian  scout, 
opened  in  Nebraska  in  1882  The  farmers  had  long 
since  been  staking  out  homestead  claims  across  the 
sand  hills  to  the  high  plains  The  ranchers,  trying 
to  preserve  the  open  range,  luthlessly  opposed 
them,  but  the  persistent  fanners  won,  many  con- 
eoi vatiomsts  believe  that  much  land  was  plowed 
undct  that  should  have  been  left  with  grass  cover 
to  prevent  the  latei  dust  stoi  ms  Natuie  was  never 
kind  to  the  people  of  Nebiaska  Ranching  was 
especially  hard  hit  by  the  ruinous  cold  of  the  win- 
ter of  1880-81,  and  farmers  we;e  plagued  by  inwect 
hordes  from  1850  to  1875,  b>  prauie  flies,  and  by 
the  recurrent  droughts  of  the  '90s  Many  had 

Joined  the  GRAM»KK  MOVEMENT  in  the  lean  '70s 
n  the  dry  '90s  the  beleaguered  farmers,  faced  with 
ruin  and  angry  at  the  practices  of  the  railroads  and 
the  financiers,  formed  marketing  and  stock  coop- 
eratives and  in  laige  numbers  yoiced  their  discon- 
tent by  joining  the  POPULIST  PARHT  Better  con- 
ditions in  the  early  1900s  caused  Populism  to  de- 
cline, arid  the  prosperous  days  woie  maiked  by 
progressive  legislation,  the  building  of  highways, 
and  conservation  measures  The  flush  of  pros- 
perity, largely  caused  by  the  demand  for  food- 
stuffs in  the  First  World  War,  wa.s  almost  feverish 
Overoxpansion  of  credits  and  o\  erconfidence  made 
the  depression  of  the  following  years  in  the  '20s 
and  '30s  all  the  more  stringent  Many  farmers  were 
left  destitute,  and  many  were  enabled  to  survive 
only  by  the  moratorium  on  farm  debts  in  1932 
Federal  aid  was  tendered  to  them  in  the  desperate 
years  of  drought  in  the  '30s  until  better  weather 
and  the  huge  food  demands  of  the  Second  World 
War  helped  to  renew  prosperity  in  Nebraska 
Serious  efforts  are  being  continued  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  water  supply  (notably  in  such 
Federal  plans  as  the  Missouri  river  basin  project 
and  the  dams  and  water-diversion  schemes  involv- 
ing tho  Platte  system)  and  to  conserve  the  soil 
Tho  energy  of  the  people  of  Nebraska  in  mooting 
the  problems  of  nature  merely  continues  the  spirit 
of  the  first  sod-house  settlers  and  such  immigrants 
as  the  Swiss  Jules  Sandoz,  who  made  the  sand  hills 
bloom  with  fruit  trees,  and  the  German  Henry  A 
Koomg,  who  introduced  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
beet  to  the  Western  plateaus  The  interest  in  the 
old  social  and  athletic  centers  of  the  German  Turu- 
\crein  and  the  Czech  Sokol  have  perhaps  yielded 
to  enthusiasm  for  football  and  other  American 
sports,  the  Umv  of  Nebraska  football  team,  the 
Cornhubkers,  to  some  degree  illusti  ateb  the  blending 
of  various  peoples  in  Nebiaska  The  self-reliant 
independence  of  the  Populists  and  \\illiam  Jen- 
nings BRYAN  was  continued  by  George  W  NORRIS, 
who  championed  conservation  of  resources  and  the 
cause  of  the  common  man  It  was  Norns  who  was 
largely  responsible  when  Nebraska  (which  had  in 
1897  showed  a  pioneering  legislative  spirit  by 
adopting  the  initiative  and  tho  referendum)  took 
a  radical  step  in  ci eating  a  nonpartisau  umcameial 
legislature  Today  the  Nebraskaii  seems  to  be  ju^t 
as  cursed  by  the  weather  and  junt  as  wedded  to  his 
own  ideas  of  democracy  as  his  giandfathet  was  in 
pioneering  days  See  J  Sterling  Moiton  and  Albert 
Wat  kins,  An  Illustrate  History  of  \\bnnka  (re\ 
ed,  3  vols,  1918),  Addison  E  Sheldon,  New 
Standard  History  of  Nebraska  (1928-29)  and  Ne- 
braska (.mil  Govtritmuil  (2d  eel  ,  l'H.>)  J  E  Weav- 
er uncl  W  J  Himmc-1.  Th*  fimnonmrnt  of  the 
Prill nt  (1931),  George  E  C  nndri  Geography, 
Agncultun  und  Industry*  of  \tbraska  (1934), 
Man  Sandoz.  Old  Jultt*  (l<n:»  federal  \\nters' 
Pioject,  Ntbniaka  u  Gui<l<  to  lh(  Cornhuskir  State 
(19  i9),  E  A  VMnsc-and,  7Ai«  Is  XfbratLa  (1941), 
Everett  N  Dick  Th<  .W-//OK**.  Frontier  (1937) 
Nebraska,  University  of,  mainly  at  Lincoln,  land- 
grunt  and  state  siippoited,  coeducational,  char- 
tered 1809,  opened  Ih71  It  has  colleges  of  agri- 
cult  uie  (with  its  own  campus),  aits  and  sciences, 
business  administration,  dentistry,  engineering 
(with  an  expei  mient  station),  law,  modume  (at 
Omalm '  ind  pharmacy,  a  teachers  collope,  schools 
of  fine  nits,  music,  journalism,  and  social  work,  a 
junior  div  ision ,  and  a  high  school  There  18  a  large 
library  The  state  museum,  the  Nebiaska  Con- 
seiMition  and  Suivey  Division,  and  a  modern  art 
collection  aro  here.  Archaeological  research  is 
earned  on 
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Nebraska  City,  city  (pop.  7,339),  co.  seat  of  Otoe  co., 
SE  Nebr ,  on  the  Missouri  and  E  of  Lincoln, 
founded  1854,  me  1855,  consolidated  1857  with 
two  contiguous  settlements  It  is  the  commercial 
center  of  a  livestock  area  and  has  processing  plants 
It  was  the  home  of  J  S  Morton,  originator  of  Ar- 
bor Day,  whose  estate  has  been  made  a  state  park 
A  state  school  for  the  blind  IH  hero 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  University  see  LINCOLN 
Nebuchadnezzar  (nft*bv  uk  urine1'*  tir,  nfi*bu~),  d  562 
B  C  ,  king  of  Bab>  Ionia  (c  605-502  B  C  ),  son  and 
successor  of  Nalwpolassar  Many  scholars  prefer 
the  form  Nebuc  hadrezzar  for  his  name,  and  it  also 
appears  as  Nobuc  hodonosor  In  his  father's  reign 
ho  was  sent  to  oppose  the  Egyptians,  who  wore 
occupying  W  S>  ria  and  Palestine  At  Carchemish 
he  met  and  defeated  Pharaoh  NEOHO  in  605  B  C 
and  thus  definitely  ended  the  Egyptian  threat  His 
annals  are  lost,  and  little  is  actually  known  of  his 
reign  The  Bible  records  that  JKHOIAKIM  of  Judah 
rebelled  against  him,  and  in  597  B  C  ,  Nebuc  had- 
nezzar quelled  the  revolt,  taking  Jerusalem  after  a 
siege  He  carried  awa\  the  \  oung  king,  Johoiachm, 
and  many  nobles  to  Bain  Ion  and  set  Zcdekiah  on 
the  throno  A  new  rebellion  occurred,  and  after 
a  long  siege  Jerusalem  fell  It  was  left  in  ruins  in 
586  B  C  ,  and  the  king  and  many  nobles  were 
taken  off  to  be  impiisoned  or  settled  in  Babylonia 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  a  great  builder,  and  the  later 
Babylonian  Empire  reached  its  zonith  under  him 
Babylon  was  then  the  greatest  city  of  the  ancient 
world  It  was,  however,  shortly  to  lose  that  glory 
and  to  fall  under  conquest  when  Nabonidus  was 
king  Nebuchadnezzar  features  greatlv  in  the  book 
of  Daniel,  which  tells  of  his  going  mad  and  eating 
grass  See  also  Jeremiah  and  2  Kings  24 
nebula  (ne'hyoolu)  [Latin, -mist],  in  astronomy 
any  one  of  the  many  masses  of  matter,  cloudhke  in 
appearance,  usually  softly  luminous  but  sometimes 
dark,  which  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  sky  It 
has  comparatively  recently  been  concluded  that 
not  all  nebulae  are  in  our  own  Galaxy,  the  Milky 
Way  system,  although  they  are  numerous  all 
through  it  Some  are  discovered  to  be  in  other 
galaxies  outside  our  own,  and  these  are  called  extra- 
galactic  nebulae  Nebulae  have  boon  observed 
from  tho  time  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  but  little  exact 
knowledge  about  them  could  he  obtained  before 
the  spectroscope  and  photographic  processes  were 
used  for  their  study  Some  astronomers  believed 
that  they  might  be  swarms  of  stars,  but  Sir  William 
Herschel  concluded  that  they  were  of  a  continuous 
fluid  matter  William  Huggms  by  examining  tho 
spectra  of  nebulae  (1864)  confirmed  this  conclu- 
sion, since  the  spectra  of  some  of  the  nebulae  are 
made  up  of  bright  lines  which  are  characteristic  of 
radiating  gases  Many  nebulae  of  different  types 
have  been  examined  since  Few  can  be  seen  by  tho 
naked  eye  The  most  conspicuous  and  best  known 
is  the  Great  Orion  nebula,  in  the  sword  of  that 
constellation  The  so-ralled  Great  Nebula  in  AN- 
DROMEDA has  been  found  to  be  a  separate  Galaxy, 
a  whole  universe  in  itself  Within  our  galaxy  arc 
found  planetary  nebulae,  bright  diffuse  nebulae, 
and  dark  diffuse  nebulae  Planetary  nebulae  con- 
sist of  a  central  star  surrounded  by  a  shell  of  gase- 
ous material  and  are  not  related  to  planets 
Through  the  telescope  they  appear  as  small  disks 
with  well-defined  boundaries  Many  evidences  of 
rotation  have  been  noted  It  has  not  yet  been 
possible  to  determine  with  any  exactness  their  dis- 
tances It  is  estimated  that  their  diameters  meas- 
ure thousands  of  times  tho  distance  from  our  earth 
to  the  sun  These  nebulae  do  not  vary  greatly  m 
appearance  On  the  other  hand,  bright  diffuhe 
nebulae  present  remarkable  variety  Some  are  like 
clouds  closely  associated  with  stars,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Pleiades  and  Orion  Some  sweep  like  long  veils 
irregularly  across  vast  stretches,  some  arc  like  a 
thin  haze  enveloping  great  areas  An  explanation 
of  the  luminosity  of  the  diffuse  nebulae  lias  long 
been  sought  It  ts  now  lielieved  that  they  derive 
their  luminosity  partly  from  reflection  of  starlight 
and  partly  from  radiation  excited  in  the  nebulae  by 
the  radiation  of  extremely  hot  stars  Dark  diffuse 
nebulae  are  believed  to  bo  masses  of  opaque  matter 
cutting  off  the  light  of  the  stars  beyond  them 
Sometimes  parts  of  bright  nebulae  are  shut  off  by 
them  They  explain  the  patches  of  blackness  in  tho 
Milky  Way,  earlier  supposed  to  be  holes  or  huge 
unoccupied  spaces  among  the  stars  The  extra- 
galactic  nebulae  are  aggregations  (most  of  them 
spiral  in  form)  of  stars  similar  to  our  Galaxy  and, 
like  it,  including  within  their  boundaries  giant  stars, 
star  clusters,  novae,  dark  nebulae,  bright  diffuse 
nebulae,  and  other  objects  These  extragalactic 
nebulae  appear  to  be  receding  rapidly  from  tho 
earth,  observations  of  this  phenomenon  give  sup- 
port to  the  theory  of  the  expanding  universe  See 
Edwin  Hubble,  The  Realm  of  the  Nebulae  (1936) 
nebular  hypothesis,  an  attempt  to  explain  the  regu- 
larity of  arrangement  and  motion  exhibited  by  tho 
planetary  system  It  originated  in  the  18th  cent 
and  was  propounded  by  Swedenborg  and  Kant  be- 
fore Laplace  gave  it  scientific  form  It  was  long 
accepted  by  astronomers,  but  is  no  longer  tenable 
Tho  theory  assumes  that  in  its  first  state  in  the  far 
remote  past  our  solar  system  was  a  vast  mass  of 
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rarefied  matter—a  nebula— slowly  rotating  and 
enormously  hot  Gradually  cooling  because  of  the 
loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  the  mass  contracted  little 
by  little,  and  as  the  volume  grew  less,  the  rotation 
was  more  and  more  rapid  Laplaco  assumed  that  in 
time  there  would  come  a  stage  when  the  centrif- 
ugal force  at  the  equator,  driving  away  from  the 
center,  must  equal  the  pull  of  gravity,  the  attrac- 
tion toward  the  center  of  the  mass  Then  a  ring  of 
gaseous  matter  would  become  separated  from  the 
outer  nm  Equilibrium  would  be  restored  for  the 
time  by  the  detaching  of  the  ring  Again  contrac- 
tion would  bring  about  the  balance  of  the  two  op- 
posing forces,  and  again  a  ring  would  be  left  out- 
side the  further  contracting  central  mass  The 
process  would  be  repeated  several  times,  until  the 
diminished  nebula  at  the  center  would  bo  sur- 
rounded by  a  series  of  rings,  all  i  evolving,  the 
smaller  the  more  rapidly  Out  of  the  material  of 
each  ring  would  in  some  way  be  formed  a  single 
great  ball  of  gases,  which  by  shrinking  would 
eventually  become  a  planet  The  mass  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  whole  system  after  condensation  would 
form  the  sun  Modern  studies  in  mechanics  have 
pointed  out  objections  to  this  hypothesis,  these  are 
chieflv  that  rings  of  material  thrown  off  as  postu- 
lated in  this  hypothesis  would  tend  to  form  swarms 
of  small  bodies  and  not  to  condense  into  planets 
and  that  the  angular  momentum  (momentum  of 
rotation)  of  the  planets  is  too  great  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  sun  to  make  the  theory  plausible 

Nebushasban  (ng'bush&z'ban)  [Heb.-Neho  save 
mo],  official  under  Nebuchadnezzar  Jer  3913 

Nebuzaradan  (riS"buza'rudan)  {Hob  ,~Nebo  has 
given  <  hildren],  trusted  official  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
2  Kings  25  8-20,  Jer  39  U,  40  1,  52  30 

Necessity,  Fort,  enttenched  camp  built  m  July,  1754, 
by  George  Washington  and  his  Virginia  militia  at 
Groat  Meadows  (near  the  present  Union  town,  Pa  ) 
He  retired  here  when  he  learned  that  the  English 
fort  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  (the  site  of  Pittsburgh) 
had  been  c  uptured  (and  renamed  Fort  Duquesno) 
by  the  French  In  late  May,  1754,  a  French  patrol 
had  been  defeated  and  its  leader,  Joseph  Coulon, 
sicur  do  Jumonville,  killed  in  a  surprise  attac  k  led 
by  Washington  near  Great  Meadows  A  largo 
French  reprisal  force  led  by  Toulon's  brother,  the 
sieur  de  Villiers,  atta<  ked  Fort  Net  essity  and  forced 
Washington  to  surrender  on  Julv  4  He  se<  ured 
easy  terms  from  the  *  rent  h  and  departed  for  Vir- 
ginia with  all  his  sin  viving  men  and  their  baggage 
These  two  skirmishes  marked  the  opening  of  the 
last  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  Near  Fort 
Neressitv  National  Battlefield  Site  (2  acres,  est 
1931)  is  the  grave  of  Gen  Edward  Braddock  See 
D  S  Freeman.  (Irorgf  Washington,  Vol  I  (1948) 

Nechako  (ntcha'ko),  river  of  central  British  Colum- 
bia, rising  in  Tetachuck  and  Ootsa  lakes  and  flow- 
ing (  250  mi  NE  and  E  to  the  Fraser  river  at 
Print  e  George 

Necho  (ne'ko),  fl  670  B  C  ,  lord  of  Sals,  Egypt  He 
was  confirmed  in  his  holding  after  the  Assyrian 
conquest  in  670,  he  was  later  taken  to  Nineveh  in 
chains  for  plotting  to  revolt,  but  was  pardoned 
and  restored  He  probably  fell  opposing  (663)  the 
Nubian  reionquest  under  Tanutamon  His  son 
PSAMTIK  founded  the  XXVI  dynasty  Psamtik's 
son,  the  Pharaoh  Necho,  609-593  B  C  ,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  confusion  whit  h  followed  the  fall  of 
Nineveh  (612)  to  invade  Palestine  and  Syria,  which 
he  took  without  difficulty  King  Josiah  of  Judah 
tried  to  stop  him  with  a  little  force  at  Megiddo  and 
was  overwhelmed  The  empire  lasted  some  years, 
then  Nebut  hadnezzar  came  west  Necho  met  him 
at  Oarrhernish  on  the  Euphrates,  was  thoroughly 
beaten  (005),  and  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  thence- 
forth remained  He  made  an  attempt  to  reexcavato 
the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  and  also 
sent  out  some  Phoenicians  on  a  thioe-year  expe- 
dition in  which  they  were  said  to  have  circum- 
navigated Afn<  a  The  name  also  appears  as  Neco 
See  2  Kings  23  29,33,  2  Chron  35  20-23,  36  1-4, 
Jer  462 

Neckar  (nc'kar),  river,  228  mi  long,  rising  in  Wiirt- 
temberg,  SW  Germany,  in  the  Black  Forest  It 
flows  NE  past  Rottweil,  Rothenburg,  and  Tubin- 
gen, then  turns  and  continues  NNW  past  Esslmgen, 
Stuttgart,  and  Heilbronn,  then  turns  westward 
and  crosses  N  Baden,  past  Heidelberg,  to  join  the 
Rhine  at  Mannheim  The  Neckar  is  celebrated  for 
its  scenic  charm,  its  hilly  banks  are  covered  with 
fine  vineyards,  oichards,  and  woods  It  is  navi- 
gable from  Stuttgart,  a  canal  to  the  Danube  at 
Tllm  is  projected 

Necker,  Jacques  (zhak'  nekeV),  1732-1804,  French 
financier  and  statesman,  b  Geneva,  Switzerland 
In  1747  ho  went  to  Pans,  and,  entering  the  banking 
business,  ho  rose  rapidly  to  importance  and  estab- 
lished a  bank  of  his  own  lie  became  a  director  of 
the  French  East  India  Company  and  also  served  as 
diplomatic  representative  of  Geneva  in  Pans  As  a 
writer,  Necker  opposed  the  then  fashionable  PHYBI- 
OCBATS  and  free  traders,  his  eulogy  on  Colbert  was 
crowned  (1773)  by  the  French  Academy,  and  his 
Esaai  sur  la  legislation  ct  le  commerce  des  grains 
(1775)  criticized  the  policy  of  TUKGOT  In  1776 
Necker,  who  had  previously  aided  the  government 
with  loans,  was  made  director  of  the  treasury,  in 


1777  he  was  given  the  title  director  general  of 
finances.  By  borrowing  and  by  measures  of  reform 
and  retrenchment  he  sought  to  set  in  order  the 
finances  of  France  and  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
people  The  salon  of  his  wife,  Suzanne  NEOKBR, 
exerted  considerable  influence.  Necker,  however, 
fell  into  disfavor  at  court  In  1781  he  published  his 


Compte  rendu,  setting  before  the  people  the  coun- 
try's financial  situation,  resigned,  and  retired  to 
"Coppet,"  his  Swiss  estate  There  he  wrote  the 
Travte  de  V administration  des  finances  de  la  France 
(1784)  He  returned  to  Pans  in  1787,  but  was  soon 
exiled  from  the  city  for  having  engaged  in  public 
controversy  with  CALONNB  In  1788  Louis  XVI 
recalled  him  as  director  general  of  finances  and  min- 
ister of  state  The  populace  acclaimed  him,  and  ho 
won  their  further  approval  by  recommending  that 
the  States-General  be  summoned  When  his  ene- 
mies at  court  again  secured  his  dismissal  in  1789, 
the  populace  stormed  the  Bastille  (July  14)  and  he 
was  once  more  recalled  His  final  resignation  came 
in  1790  His  last  years  were  spent  in  "Coppet  " 
His  daughter,  Mme  de  STAEL,  wrote  La  Vie  pnvee 
de  M  Necker  (1804),  and  his  grandson  edited  a  col- 
lected edition  of  his  writings  (1820-21) 
Necker,  Suzanne  (Curchod)  (suztiri'  kurshO'),  1739- 
94,  French  writer  on  literary  and  moral  subjects, 
wife  of  Jacques  Necker  and  mother  of  Mme  de 
Stael  Her  salon,  frequented  by  celebrated  French- 
men and  foreign  visitors,  was  a  famous  meeting 
place  A  hospital  which  she  founded  c  1776  is  still 
in  existence  Her  writings  include  Des  inhumations 
precijntees  (1790),  Reflexions  sur  le  divorce  (1794), 
and  miscellaneous  collections  published  as  M  Manges 
in  1798  and  1801 
Neco :  see  NM  HO 
nectar  see  AMBROSIA 

nectanne  (nfk'turen),  smooth-skinned  variety  of 
poach  (Prunus  perstca  nectanna),  with  clingstone 
or  freestone  kernel  and  red,  white,  or  yellow  fleshed 
fruit  The  tree  is  very  much  hko  the  peach  treo  and 
occasionally  produces  peaches  (as  the  peach  tree 
occasionally  bears  nectarines)  The  nectarine  is  a 
classical  example  of  bud  variation  It  has  been 
known  for  at  least  2,000  years  The  fruit  is  culti- 
vated more  extensively  in  Europe  than  in  Noith 
America,  though  it  is  grown  to  some  extent  m 
California  In  commercial  orchards  it  is  grafted  on 
stocks  of  almond  In  the  16th  cent  it  was  called 
the  nut  of  Persia 
Nedabiah  (n?"dubl'u),  one  of  David's  lino  1  Chron 
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Needham  (ne'chlrn),  residential  town  (pop  12,445), 
E  Mass  ,  WSW  of  Boston,  settled  1680,  set  off  from 
Dedham  1711  Clothing  is  made  hero 
needle,  implement  of  metal  or  other  material  used  to 
carry  the  thread  in  sewing  and  in  various  forms  of 
needlework  and  manufacturing  The  earliest  nee- 
dles wore  merely  awls  or  punches  Htone,  bone, 
ivory,  and  thorns,  with  or  without  an  eye,  were 
used  by  primitive  peoples  The  midrib  of  the  palm 
is  used  in  Africa,  with  the  thread  tied  on  Much  of 
the  embroidery  of  antiquity  must  have  required 
fine  needles,  China  is  supposed  first  to  have  used 
those  of  steel,  and  tho  Moors  are  credited  with 
carrying  them  to  the  West  Tho  ncedlemaking 
trade  was  established  in  Nuremberg  in  the  14th 
cent  and  in  England  in  Elizabeth's  reign  In  1656 
the  first  needlemakers'  guild  was  chartered  Man- 
ufacturing by  machinery  developed  gradually  In 
1785  tho  first  stool  rod  was  mechanically  prepared, 
in  1826  eyes  wore  drilled  by  stamping,  and  by  1870 
tho  manufacture  was  mostly  mechanical  Different 
kinds  of  steel  are  used  for  different  needles,  as 
chromium  and  stainless  steel  for  surgical  and  hypo- 
dermic uses  Over  250  kinds  of  needles  are  made, 
such  as  the  pearl  needles  of  India,  bead  needles  for 
fine  beadwork,  and  others  for  carpets,  shoes,  up- 
holstery, sailmaking,  KNITTING,  and  every  type  of 
SEWING  MACHINE  England  is  noted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  hand-sewing  needles,  the  United 
States  for  machine  needles 
needlepoint  see  EMBROIDERY  and  LACE 
Needles,  city  (pop  3,624),  SE  Calif  ,  on  the  Colo- 
rado near  Hoover  Dam,  founded  1883,  me  1913 
It  is  a  railroad  division  point  in  a  farming  area  and 
a  trade  center  for  tho  Mojave  Indians 
Needles,  the,  western  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

England,  with  several  spirehke  rocks 
needlework,  work  done  with  a  needle,  either  plain 
sewing,  mending,  or  ornamental  work  such  as  EM- 
BROIDERY, quilting,  smocking,  drawn  work,  hem- 
stitching, fagoting,  some  kinds  of  lacemakmg  (see 
LACE),  patchwork,  and  apphqu6  KNITTING,  cro- 
cheting (see  CROCHET  WORK),  netting,  and  tatting 
are  also  classified  as  needlework,  being  done  with 
specialized  needles  or,  as  in  netting  and  tatting, 
with  shuttles  Many  of  the  processes  used  are 
ancient,  and  some  have  several  uses,  as  the  darning 
stitch  employed  in  mending,  embroidery,  and  lace- 
making  Quilting  has  been  done  for  warmth  and 
ornament  in  China  and  N  India  for  generations, 
and  patchwork  or  applique,  consisting  of  a  cut  or 
pieced  design  of  one  fabric  applied  to  the  surface  of 
another,  was  used  in  ancient  Egypt,  Ceylon,  and 
Burma  See  Gertrude  Whiting,  Tools  and  Toys  of 
Stitchery  (1928) ;  I  R.  Duncan,  Complete  Book  of 
Needlecraft  (1949). 
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Neenah  (n8'nu),  city  (pop  10,645),  E  Wis ,  on  Lake 
Wmnebago  adjacent  to  MBNASHA;  settled  1835, 
ino  1873  Paper  and  dairy  products  are  made 

Neepawa  (n«'puw6),  town  (pop  2,468),  BW  Man  , 
on  the  Whitemud  river  ana  NE  of  Brandon,  in  a 
grain  and  stock-raising  region  Neopawa  has  wood- 
working and  marble-processing  plants 

ITeer,  Aert  van  d«r  (art'  van  der  nar'),  1603-77, 
Dutch  landscape  painter.  Most  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  Amsterdam  He  excelled  in  painting  un- 
ueual  light  effects,  such  as  moonlight  scenes,  sun- 
sets, and  conflagrations  His  winter  scenes,  often 
with  skaters,  are  also  famous  He  is  well  repre- 
sented in  many  European  galleries  The  Metropol- 
itan Museum  has  his  Sunset,  The  Famer,  and 
Landscape  His  son  and  pupil,  Eglon  Hendrik  van 
der  Neer  (ftg'lAn  hen'druk),  c  1635-1703,  Dutch 
genre,  landscape,  and  portrait  painter,  practiced 
in  Rotterdam  and  Brussels  and  in  Dtisseldorf, 
where  he  was  court  painter  to  the  elector  palatine 
He  excelled  in  painting  luxurious  interiors,  hunting 
scenes,  and  mythological  or  biblical  subjects  in 
Dutch  settings  His  Bather  and  Ahasuerus  (Uffizi) 
and  Lady  Tuning  Her  Lute  are  characteristic 

Neerwmden  (narvm'dun),  village  (pop  911),  Liege 
prov  ,  Belgium,  8E  of  Louvain  Here  m  the  War 
of  the  Grand  Alliance  the  French  under  Marshal 
Luxembourg  defeated  (1693)  William  III  of  Eng- 
land In  the  Frenth  Revolutionary  Wars,  Neer- 
wmden was  the  scene  of  a  Frenth  defeat  (1793), 
which  resulted  in  the  defection  of  DuMorniE? 

Neea  von  Esenbeck,  Christian  Gottfned  (krta'tyun 
gfit'frct  lifts'  fun  ft'iunbPk),  1776-1858,  Oerman 
botanist  Ho  specialized  m  the  study  of  fungi, 
hverwoits,  and  grasses  He  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral books  on  botanv,  entomology,  and  philosophy 
and  of  manv  sc  lentific  papers 

Nefud  (nflfood')  or  Nafud  (n-ifood'),  name  applied 
to  two  deserts  of  red  sand  m  the  Nejd,  Saudi 
Arabia  The  An  Nefud  is  m  the  north  The  Nefud 
Dahi  adjoins  the  Rub  al  Khali,  the  great  desert 
of  S  Arabia 

negative,  in  photography,  name  for  the  photographic 
him  or  plate  after  it  has  been  developed  and  fixed 
It  is  so  named  because  the  light  and  dark  areas  of 
the  image  are  reversed,  i  e  ,  the  parts  of  the  object 
photographed  which  are  brightest  are  darkest  on 
the  negative,  and  the  datkest  aie  brightest  In 
preparing  a  negative,  two  stops  aie  involved,  de- 
veloping and  hxing  The  first  step  is  accomplished 
by  moans  of  a  DEVELOPER,  the  film  after  develop- 
ment, however,  being  still  sensitive  to  light  For 
this  reason,  developing  la  performed  in  a  'dark 
room,"  and  chemical  treatment  is  required  which 
will  stop  further  reduction  of  the  silver  salts  This 
is  accomplished  in  fixing  the  negative  By  dipping 
the  developed  film  into  a  solution  of  sodium  thio- 
sulphate  ("hypo")  the  unreduced  silver  salt  is 
changed  into  a  soluble  salt  which  is  then  washed 
off  Metallic  silver  and  gelatine  which  remain  form 
the  imago  of  the  so-called  negative  Production  of 
the  finished  picture  (the  positive)  from  tho  negative 
is  known  as  printing  The  negative  is  placed  be- 
tween a  light  source  and  the  sensitive  paper  upon 
which  the  positive  is  to  be  printed  The  light  strik- 
ing the  negative  is  transmitted  to  the  sensitive 
paper  is  proportion  as  the  parts  of  the  negative  are 
light  or  dark  After  a  certain  period  of  exposure, 
the  sensitive  paper  is  treated  chemically  (see  PHO- 
TOGRAPHY) arid  the  "print"  or  positive  is  washed 
and  dried 

Negaunee  (nfgcVne),  city  (pop  6,81,1),  W  Upper 
Peninsula,  N  Mich  ,  on  the  Marquette  iron  range 
near  Ishporning,  in  a  resort  area,  settled  18  lb,  me 
as  a  village  1862,  as  a  city  1873  Iron  ore  was  dis- 
covered in  this  rogioii  in  1844 

Negev  (nf'gev)  or  Negeb  (nc^geb),  [Heb  ,~dry  ],  re- 
gion (c  3,000  sq  mt  ),  the  southern  triangle  of 
Israel,  extending  8  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  ad- 
joining the  Sinai  peninsula  of  Egypt  The  name 
was  formerly  applied  to  a  larger  area  including 
part  of  SW  Jordan  The  Negev  is  a  highland  with 
less  than  2  in  of  rain  a  year  Beersheba  is  its  only 
town,  and  normally  most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Bedouin  herders  In  am  tent  times,  however,  there 
were  several  prosperous  cities  along  the  principal 
wadis  (watercourses)  It  comprises  more  than  ono 
third  of  the  territory  of  Israel,  and  long-range  plans 
have  been  made  to  open  it  up  to  agn<  ulture  and 
settlement  It  is  believed  that  water  from  the 
JORDAN  river  can  be  used  to  irrigate  the  north  and 
that  dry  farming  is  possible  elsewhere  The  Negev 
was  the  scene  of  much  fighting  between  Egyptian 
and  Israeli  forces  after  the  partition  (May,  1948) 
of  Palestine 

Neginah  (ne/gtna)  [Heb  ,- stringed  instrument], 
plural  Neginoth  (ngg'In&th),  direction  for  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  psalm.  PBS  4,  6,  54,  55,  61,  67, 
76. 

negligence,  in  law,  breach  of  an  obligation  to  act 
with  care.  Such  obligation  may  arise  out  of  con- 
tract, as  m  the  duty  of  a  common  carrier  to  exer- 
cise a  high  degree  of  care  in  preserving  from  injury 
goods  or  persons  being  transported  The  law  also 
supposes  that  persons  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
conduct  must  take  pains  to  avoid  inflicting  injuries 
on  others  or  on  themselves.  In  all  noncontractual 
situations  the  standard  applied  to  determine  the 
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existence  of  negligence  is  the  presumptive  behavior 
of  the  "reasonable,  prudent  man."  Injury  which 
results  despite  that  degree  of  care  or  from  circum- 
stances beyond  control  (aee  ACCIDENT  and  ACT  OF 
Gon)  is  not  compensable  It  IB  usually  the  function 
of  the  jury  to  determine  whether  the  injurious  act 
was  negligent,  on  the  other  hand,  in  cases  where 
due  care  must  have  been  absent  (o  g  ,  when  an 
automobile  collapses  on  first  being  driven)  the 
judge  may  apply  the  doctrine  of  res  ipaa  loquitur 
[Latin,  =the  thing  speaks  for  itself]  and  rule  that 
there  was  negligence  as  a  matter  of  law  Ordinarily 
if  the  plaintiff  was  guilty  of  contributory  negli- 
gence, no  may  not  recover  damages,  a  typical  case 
is  that  of  a  pedestrian  who  crosses  a  street  without 
looking  out  for  motorists  and  is  hit  by  a  vehicle 
In  the  case  supposed,  if  the  motorist  nevertheless 
sees  the  pedestrian  and  negligently  fails  to  stop 
(i  e  ,  if  he  has  a  "last  clear  chance"  to  avoid  injury), 
he  is  nevertheless  liable  Certain  restrictions  have 
been  imposed  on  the  right  to  recover  damages  for 
injury  due  to  negligence  Thus,  damages  ordinarily 
are  not  allowed  for  the  consequences  of  neivous 
sufferings  (except  miscarriage)  unless  the  plaintiff 
experienced  some  physical  impact  also  At  com- 
mon law  the  right  to  recover  for  negligence  be- 
longed to  the  injured  party  only,  if  he  died  before 
c  ompletion  of  his  lawsuit  or  as  a  result  of  his  in- 
juries, his  heirs  might  not  recover  Today  all 
jurisdictions  have  statutes  which  permit  the  heirs 
to  bring  suit  both  for  the  wrongful  death  and  for 
the  injuries  to  the  decedent  Negligence  claims  arc 
the  chief  source  of  current  civil  litigation,  the  bulk 
of  cases  arises  from  vehicular  traffic  Besides  its 
civil  aspects,  negligence  may  also  be  c  nmmal  if  it 
results  m  MANSI  AITQHTER  or  if  it  is  a  serious  breach 
of  a  public  duty  (e  g  ,  carelessness  by  the  engineer 
of  a  railroad  tram) 

Negoiul  (negoi'dol)  or  Negoi  (negoi'),  peak,  8,340 
ft  high,  Rumania,  NW  of  Campulung  It  is  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Transy  Ivaman  Alps,  a  sen  tion 
of  the  Carpathians 

negotiable  instrument,  bill  of  exchange,  check, 
promissory  note,  or  other  written  contract  that 
may  be  transferred  by  delivery  or  by  endorsement 
and  delivery  so  as  to  give  the  new  holder  of  the  con- 
tract the  right  to  enforce  fulfillment  in  his  own 
name  Negotiable  instruments  made  payable  to 
l>earer  aro  transferred  by  dehyery,  those  made  pay- 
able to  order  are  transferred  by  endorsement  and 
delivery 

Negn,  Ada  (ti'da  na'gre),  1870-1945.  Italian  poet 
and  proso  writer  Her  first  poems,  Fataliib  (1892, 
Eng  tr  ,  Fatr  and  Other  Poem*,  1S98),  voiced  bitter 
protest  against  the  state  of  the  poor  Its  lyric 
promise  was  recognized,  and  the  young  poet  was 
promoted  from  teaching  in  an  elementary  school 
to  a  professorship  in  a  normal  school  In  1896  she 
married  a  wealthy  industrialist,  but  the  marriage 
ended  in  1910  Her  joy  in  motherhood  was  poured 
out  in  tho  volume  of  verse  Matermta  (1904)  Her 
passionate  and  beautiful  love  lyrics  roach  their 
climax  in  II  libra  di  Mara  (1919)  In  1924  was 
published  1  canti  dell'  isola,  singing  the  beauty  of 
Capri  In  her  last  years  Negn  found  religion  the 
only  refuge  from  the  frustrations  and  disillusions 
of  life,  and  her  last  volumes  of  poetry — \  r-sperlina 
(1931)  and  11  dono  (1936)— express  resignation  and 
serenity  Her  prose  includes  Le  Rolitane  (1917), 
short  stories,  and  tho  autobiographical  novel  Stella 
mattutina  (1921,  Eng  tr  ,  Morning  btar,  1930)  She 
became  the  first  woman  member  of  tho  Italian 
Academy  in  1940 

Negrillo   see  PYGMY. 

Negri  Sembilan  (na'gre  s^mbe'lun),  state  (2,500  sq 
mi  ,  pop  267,281),  SW  Malaya,  on  tho  Straits  of 
Malacca  The  capital  is  Scremban  Clockwise 
from  northwest  to  south,  the  state  borders  on 
Selangor,  Pahang,  Johoro,  and  Malac  ca  The  chief 
industry  is  tin  mining,  rubber,  rice,  and  betel  nuts 
are  grown  More  than  half  tho  people  arc  non- 
Malays  (Chinese  and  Indians)  Tho  separate 
political  existence  of  this  state  began  in  tho  18th 
cent  After  a  considerable  immigration  of  Minang- 
kabaus  from  Sumatra,  the  Nogri  Sembilan  [nine 
states]  broke  away  from  tho  kingdom  of  Riouw 
and  Johore  to  form  a  loose  confederation  Each 
state  was  then  practically  independent  The  Brit- 
ish established  their  influence  by  making  treaties 
with  the  separate  states  (1874-89)  and  by  re-form- 
ing them  into  a  closer  federation  (1895),  which  be- 
came one  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  and  in 
1948  passed  into  the  federation  of  Malaya 

Negrito    see  PYGMY 

Negro,  member  of  any  of  several  groups  of  peoples, 
characterized  physically  by  a  black  or  dark  brown 
skin,  wooly  hair,  broad  flat  nose,  prominent  eyes 
with  yellowish  cornea,  tlu«k  lips,  and  prognathous 
jaw  Most  Africans  are  Negroes,  but  the  term  is 
more  properly  applied  to  tribes  of  central  and  W 
Africa,  e  g ,  the  SWAHILI,  BANTU,  and  ZULU 
Negroid  peoples  include  the  Negrillo  and  Negrito 
(see  PYQMY)  In  general  the  Negroes  in  Africa  are 
semisottled  and  practice  a  crude  form  of  agricul- 
ture and  simple  handicrafts  such  as  weaving  narrow 
strips  of  cloth  from  grass  and  making  pottery  and 
also  bracelets  of  brass  and  of  ivory.  Their  religion 
is  generally  a  form  of  ANIMISM,  though  in  coastal 
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regions,  Mohammedanism  has  won  many  con- 
verts and  Christianity  some  adherents  Fetishism 
and  witchcraft  are  widespread  and  have  given  ri«e 
to  voodoo  The  women  generally  carry  on  the 
agriculture  and  menial  labor  However,  many 
Afric  an  Negroes  have  lived  in  a  far  more  ad  vane  ed 
stage  of  material  culture  from  ancient  times 
Negroes  were  one  of  the  many  peoples  who  invaded 
Egypt,  and  they  influenced  and  were  influenced  by 
tho  civilization  which  developed  there  In  the 
period  c  1700-1580  B  C  ,  Egyptians  and  Nubians 
mingled  freely,  and  black  men  came  to  hold  im- 
portant positions  in  Egyptian  government  Much 
later,  beginning  c  741  B  C  ,  the  Nubians  initiated 
a  campaign  of  conquest  which  held  Egypt  in  sub- 
jugation for  about  a  c  entury  In  the  northern  and 
western  &e<  tions  of  Afric  a  an  indigenous  Negro 
culture  flourished  for  c  entunes  before  the  Arab  in- 
vasions in  the  7th  cent  A  D  Ghana,  originally 
a  confederacy  of  settlements  from  the  Senegal  to 
the  upper  Niger,  doubtless  had  a  history  extending 
back  into  the  pre-Christian  era,  although  evidence 
of  its  existenc  e  dates  only  from  the  4th  cent  A  D 
This  state,  which  apparently  had  a  high  degree  of 
political  organization,  expanded  greatly  Agricul- 
ture and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  trade  occupied  the 
people  With  the  coming  of  the  Arabs,  Ghana 
prospered,  but  in  the  llth  cent  ,  religious  wars,  in 
whu  h  fanatical  Mohammedans  triumphed,  and 
droughts  so  weakened  Ghana  that  it  fell  to  con- 
querors in  the  12th  and  1.1th  cent  A  second  Negro 
kingdom,  Melle,  flourished  especially  from  the 
13th  to  the  15th  cent  At  its  height  it  included 
most  of  what  is  now  French  West  Africa  A  third 
kingdom,  Songhay,  began  early  m  the  8th  cent 
at  Gao,  near  the  bend  of  the  Niger  It  came  to  be 
dominated  by  Melle  until  the  15th  cent ,  when  it 
conquered  that  kingdom,  only  to  fall  itself  to 
Spanish  Moors  m  the  16th  cent  Lesser  Negro 
states  rose  and  declined  periodically  in  Africa,  al- 
ways north  of  the  equator  Little  is  known  about 
tho  Negro  tribes  south  of  that  line  Slavery  was  a 
recognized  institution  among  the  Africans,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  15th  cent  that  Europeans  began 
taking  Negro  slaves  out  of  Airic  a  By  1460  hun- 
dreds of  slaves  were  being  carried  annually  to 
Portugal,  and  by  the  17th  cent  the  slave  trade 
had  become  a  profitable  European  enterprise  (see 
SLAVERY)  Negro  slaves  accompanied  the  early 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  explorers  of  the  New 
World,  and  there  have  been  Negroes  in  the  Ameri- 
cas since  at  least  1501  The  Europeans  turned  to 
Negroes  for  their  labor  supply  The  year  1517, 
when  the  Spanish  were  permitted  to  import  12 
Negroes  each,  is  said  to  mark  the  formal  opening 
of  the  Negro  slave  trade  to  the  New  World,  and 
by  1540  it  has  been  estimated  that  10,000  Negroes 
were  being  imported  annually  to  the  West  Inches 
The  first  Negroes  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States  came  to  \irgima  in  1619  At  first  their 
status  was  simil  vr  to  that  of  white  indentured 
servants  A  few  Negroes  even  owned  plantations 
with  their  own  tenants,  including  m  at  least  one 
case,  white  seryants  However,  the  English,  in 
need  of  a  labor  supply  ,  turned  to  the  inexhaustible 
supply  of  Negroes  available  first  in  tho  West 
Indies  and  then  dirath  in  \V  Africa  itself  \Vith 
the  success  of  tobacco  planting  assured,  Negro 
slavery  was  sanctioned  by  law  in  Virginia  in  1661 
and  m  Maryland  m  1663  The  institution  was  the 
foundation  of  the  eeononn  in  all  the  Southern 
colonies,  including  Georgia,  where  it  had  originally 
been  forbidden  The  Northern  colonies  also  had 
Negro  slaves,  in  lesser  numbers,  but  only  in  the 
Hudson  valley  and  Pennsylvania  were  they  used 
extensively  in  agriculture  In  Pennsylvania,  home 
of  tho  Quakers,  they  received  their  best  treatment, 
but,  even  so,  disapproval  of  the  institution  was 
widespread  among  the  Quakers  and  Germans  there 
Although  tho  Massachusetts  "Body  of  Liberties" 
of  1641  banned  bond  slavery  in  the  colony,  the 
Puritans  played  a  large  role  m  fostering  the  insti- 
tution m  America  through  their  activities  in  the 
slave  trade  Boston,  Newport,  and  other  New 
England  ports  profited  from  the  "triangular  trade" 
in  molasses,  mm,  and  Negroes,  and  many  slaves 
were  kept  in  Now  England  All  the  colonies  had 
codes  or  individual  laws  regulating  the  activities 
of  Negroes  Those  were  mildest  in  New  England 
and  most  seveie  in  the  South,  where  the  growth  of 
the  Negro  population,  from  continued  forced  im- 
migration and  from  natural  me  tease,  had  alarmed 
the  whites  Under  the  \  irginia  code,  for  mstanc  e, 
which  was  well  established  bv  the  end  of  the  17th 
cent  ,  no  slave  was  allowed  to  leave  the  plantation 
without  the  written  permission  of  his  master 
Slaves  found  guilt>  of  murder  or  rape  were  hanged 
Robbery  and  lessor  offenses  were  punished  by 
whipping,  maiming,  or  branding  Southern  fears 
of  slave  msurrei  tions  were  well  grounded,  lor,  con- 
trary to  popular  impression,  many  Negroes  were 
not  disposed  to  accept  their  bondage  docilely  As 
early  as  1663  Virginia  Negroes  conspired  to  rebel 
Not  until  after  tho  trench  and  Indian  Wars  was 
there  any  considerable  sentiment  against  slavery 
m  America  Then  not  a  few  among  the  colonists 
seemed  to  become  aware  of  the  inconsistency  which 
saw  them  as  oppressed  by  the  British  yet  themselves 
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oppressing  Negroes    The  fact  that  one  of  the  men 
killed  in  the  Boston  Massacre,  Crispus  At  tucks, 
was  a  runaway  slave,  doubtless  pricked  many  a 
conscience,  and  in  Massachusetts,  at  loast,  it  be- 
came habit  to  denounce  England  and  slavery  in 
the  same  breath     Thomas  Jefferson's  "vehement 
philippic  against  Negro  slavery"  was  deleted  from 
the  Dodaratiou  of  Independence     Nevertheless, 
approximately  6  000  Negroes  fought  for  the  patriot 
cause  and   their  own  freedom   in   the  American 
Revolution     Others  fled  slavery  to  find  personal 
liberty  fighting  for  the  British    Most  of  the  Negroes 
in  the  Continental  aimv  and  navy  came  from  the 
North,  although  onh  Georgia  and  South  Caiolma 
among  the  new  Southern  states  refused  to  permit 
the  recruiting  of  Negroes,  a  plan  which  George 
Washington  tame  to  accept  completely    The  vast 
inajotitv,  of  Negio  soldiers  served  alongside  their 
white  comrades,  not  in  segregated  fighting  groups 
After  the  war  antislaverv  and  manumission  socie- 
ties be<aine  widespread   and  hlavor>  was  more  01 
less  gradually    abolished   in   the   Northern  states 
The  piovision  m  the  Ordinance  of  1787  barring 
slaverj  and  mvoluutan  servitude  in  the  North  west 
Territory  marked  a  peak  in  post-war  aritislavery 
sentiment     A  conservative  rea<  tion  then  Bet  in, 
and  slaverv   was  protected  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  State*,  under  which  three  fifths  of  a 
state's  slaves   were   counted  towards  its  poition 
of  the  representation  in  Congress  (Aitulo  I,  See  - 
tion   2)      The   Constitution    also   recognized    tho 
public  obligation  to  return  fugitive  slaves  (Article 
4,  Section  2),  but  prohibited  the  slave  traue  aftei 
1808  (Article  2,  Section  9)     Despite  these  constitu- 
tional   guarantees,    slavery    slowly    declined    and 
might  well  lm\  e  died  a  lingering  death  in  the  South 
had  not  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gm  (1793)  radi- 
cally changed  the  economic  scene    Tho  cotton  gui 
spurred  large-scale   production   of   cotton,   which 
required  the  labor  of  increasing  numbers  of  slaves 
as  new  lands  were  qua  klv  opened  up  westward  to 
the  Mississippi     It  is  with  tho  cotton  plantation 
that  Negro  slaverv  m  the  United  States  isespe<  lallv 
associated    Bv  1 S30  there  were  more  than  2,000,000 
slaves     At  tho  bottom  on  a  tvpicalh  large  cotton 
plantation  were  the  field  hands,  men,  women,  and 
older  children,   who  performed  tho   ba<  k breaking 
productive  work  of  the   plantation  from  sunrise 
to  sunset  and  at  harvest  tune  often  after  dark 
Thev  were  either  super  vused  In   the  planter  him- 
self or  by  hii  overseer,  who,  lacking  any  personal 
interest  in  the  Negroes,  was  apt  to  be  responsible 
for  much  of  tho  cruelty    that  existed  under  tho 
8>  stem     Only  a  few  plantations  icwarded  con- 
scientious work,  and  hence  the  Negroes  did  not 
extend  themselves  unless  the>  were  for*  ed   Some- 
what better  off  than  the  field  slaves  were  those  who 
performed  the  semiskilled  manual  tasks  incident 
to  the  upkeep  of  a  plantation  —carpenters,  blac  k- 
smithfl,  and  the  like     Such  workmen  were  often 
hired  out  by  then-  owners  at  a  profit    Best  off  in 
the  slave  social  order  were  the  house  servants, 
better  clothed  and  fed  and  with  much  less  onerous 
duties  than  the  field  hands,  whom  they  tended  to 
view  with  contempt     Onh  the  larger  plantations 
had  house  servants,  and  their  number  came  to  be 
an  indication  of  a  planter's  wealth     This  group, 
from  a  natural  disinclination  to  see  its  progeny 
become  field  hands  tended  to  increase  itself  beyond 
the  actual  need  for  its  services     Unfettered   by 
inhibitions,  the  slave  children  and  white  children 
played  together  about  the  plantation,  even  m  the 
"big  house"  and  the  cabins,  but  this  idyl  ended 
for  the  slaves  when  they    came  of  working  age 
For  mature  slaves  life  was  generally    barren,  al- 
though in  the  Christmas  season  and  the  summer 
layoff  thev  could  either  work  for  themselves  or 
seek   rest    and    recreation      No    work    was    per- 
formed on  Sunday,  and  religious  activity   among 
the  Negroes  was  not  opposed  so  long  as  it  was  not 
accompanied    bv   incitement   to   freedom      Early 
m  the  18th  cent    there  were  some  slave  congrega- 
tions on  the  larger  plantations  and  in  the  towns 
In  the  1830s,  however,  Negio  preachers  were  out- 
lawed in  most  states,  and  the  slaves  were  more  and 
more  required   to   attend   the  churches  of  their 
masters      Religious   instruction   for   the    Negroes 
laid  emphasis  on  obedience  and  subserviency,  and 
the  Southern  churches  of  all  sec  ts  (e\c  ept  the  Quak- 
ers)   became   strong    defenders   of   the    "peculiar 
institution  "      Despite     universal     laws     against 
teaching  Negroes,  many  of  the  slaves  did  receive 
some  education,  and  thore  were  even  a  few  schools 
for  Negroes     A  poet  such  as  the  colonial  Boston 
girl  Philhs  WHEATLEY  was  a  rare  curiosity,  how- 
ever    The  economic  interests  of  the  slaveowner, 
it  has  been  said,  were  often  inimical  to  a  stable 
family  life  for  his  slaves     Slave  unions  wore  not 
usually  blessed  with  religious  ceremony    Too  often 
after  a  "marriage,"  when  children  came,  the  family 
was  broken  up  as  its  members  were  sold  apart  from 
each  other.   This  was  doubtless  the  most  vicious 
of  the  many  unpleasant  features  of  the  institution 
That  miscegnation  (involving  white  males    and 
Negro  females  almost  exclusively)  was  widespread 
is  weil  attested  by  the  varied  complexions  of  the 
mulattoes,  quadroons,  and  other  matures  which 
came  to  abound   The  attractive  quadroon*  of  New 
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Orleans,  where  it  was  the  custom  of  the  rich  young 
bloods  to  set  up  establishments,  often  luxurious, 
for  their  eoncuomes,  were  a  class  apart.    Kind 
masters  were  not  lacking  under  slavery,  and  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  them  to  free  their  slaves  by  a 
last  will  and  testament    Many  free  Negroes,  how- 
ever, either  bought  their  own  freedom  or  had  it 
bought  by  other  free  Negroes,  usually  wmieone 
m  the  family    On  the  other  hand,  there  were  free 
Negroes  who  ownod  slaves  themselves     For  the 
most  part  the  free  Negroes  m  the  South  lived  in 
the    largei    towns,    where    they    were    generally 
mechanics  and  ait  man  a,  hated  and  feared  by  tho 
poor  whites  as  economic  competitors    Their  situa- 
tion was  otten  less  enviable  than  that  of  highh 
favored   house  servants,   for  thev  weie  severely 
restricted  in  their  movements  and  m  other  ways 
Yet  they  dearly  cherished  their  freedom     Others 
could  always  dream  of  escape  to  the  North,  and 
thousands  did  escape,  aided  by  the  UNDERGROUND 
R  \IL.ROAD     The  possibility  of  a  general  slave  in- 
surrection was  a  perpetual  mghtmate  to  Southern- 
ers, but  none  ever  occurred,  not  even  in  the  course 
of  tho  Civil  War  when  most  able-lx>died  Southern 
white    men    were   at   the   nghtmg   fronts      Most 
famous  of  Negro  rebels  were  Denmark  Vesey,  a 
freeman  of  Chaileston.  S  C  ,  whose  elaborate  plot 
(1822)  was  made  known  to  the  whites  before  it 
went  into  effect,   and    Nat  TURNER,    a   Virginia 
slave,    leader   of   tho    Southampton    Insurrection 
(1831),  whu  h  was  quickly  put  clown    Turner's  le- 
volt  killed  what  small  organized  sentiment  had 
existed  in  the  South  for  manumission,  but  bv  that 
time  antislaverv  sentiment  m   the  North  began 
to  reach  crusading  proportions  and  never  slac  kened 
thereafter  (see  ABOLITIONISTS)      Most  prominent 
among  Negro  abolitionists  was  Frederick  Douo- 
i  \ss      Josiah    HENSON,    Sojourner    TRUTH,    and 
Harriet  TrnMAN  also  performed  valuable  services 
for  their  race     Slaverv,  partic  ularlv  the  question 
of  its  extension  into  the  new   Federal  territories, 
had    been    a   serious  national   political    iwsue   ever 
since  the  adoption  of  the  MISSOURI  COMPROMIWK 
in  1820  and  with  the  COMPROMISE  oi>  1850,  whu  h 
featured  stricter  FUGITIVE  si  WE  I-AWH,  and  the 
KA.NSAS-NKBRABKA   BILL    (IS64),   it   became   the 
dominant  thome  in  politics  (see.  also  DRKD  Scoot 
CAHF)     A  new  party,  the  Republican,  was  organ- 
ised to  oppose  the  furthei  extension  of  the  insti- 
tution     When   its  candidate,    \braham   Lincoln 
was  elected  Piesident  m  18b(),  the  bouthein  states 
seceded   from   the   Union   and   the   sec  tions   were 
soon  m  arms  against  each  other    More  than  180,000 
Negroes  fought  in  the  Union  ranks  in  the  Civil 
War,  93  OOO  of  them  coming  from  the  Confederate 
states    Thev  fought  in  segregated  units  and  were 
mostly  led   by   white  officers,    with  some   Negro 
noncommissioned  officers      Lincoln's  EMANCIPA- 
TION  PROCLAMATION,  while  having  no  effect  on 
Negroes  of  the    bolder  slave  states,   technically 
freed  the  slaves  in   the  Confederacy      There,   m 
the  great  Union  invasion  of  18ft4-h5,  they  habit- 
ually flocked  in  huge  numbers  to  the  Northern 
armies  where,  styled  "contiahands,"  they  posed  a 
serious  problem   Many  of  them  were  set  to  work  in 
tasks  auxiliary  to  the  movements    of    the    con- 
quering  boat      NeRrues   suffered    severely   in    the 
New  York  city  DRAFT  RIOTS  of  1863     With  the 
Union  triumph  in  April,  1805,  came  the  "day  of 
jubilee"  for  almost  4,000,000  slaves    Their  general 
lac  k  of  education  and  the  complexity  of  the  modern 
world  made  the  problem  of  their  adjustment   to 
freedom  a  diffic  ult  one     The  Federal  government 
established  the  FRFFDMKN'H  BUREAU  to  help  them, 
and   the   Republican  part>    organized  the  Union 
League  Clubs  to  corral  their  newly  won  and  power- 
ful vote     In  the  heyday  of  the  radical  Republican 
RECONSTRUCTION    program    for    the    South,    the 
Negro  enjoyed  great  political  power,  but  the  ox- 
cesses  of  Republican  rule  brought  an  equally  un- 
pleasant reaction  in  such  organizations  as  the  Ku 
KLUX   KLAN,    bv   which   Southerners  set   out  to 
maintain  "white  supremacy  "    The  nation  finally 
became  weary  of  the  Southern  problem,  and  when, 
after  the  disputed  presidential  election  of   1876, 
Federal  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  South, 
the  Republicans  lost  their  prop    The  "black  legis- 
latures"  of  Reconstruction,   as  thev    were  often 
called,  despite  their  corruption  did  enact  much 
sound    social    legislation,    especially    concerning 
public-  education     Economically,  freedom  left  the 
Negro  not  much,  if  any,  better  off  than  he  had  been 
under  slavery   The  share-<  roppmg  system,  whu  h 
replaced  the  ante-bellum  plantation,  held  him,  as 
well  as  the  poor  white,  in  another  kind  of  bondage 
His  dream  of  "40  acres  and  a  mule"  proved  illusory 
A  crowning  disappointment  came  in  the  1880s  and 
1890s,  when  the  Southern  states,  beginning  with 
Mississippi,  adopted  new  state  constitutions  which, 
in  providing  for  the  poll  tax  and  education  require- 
ments  for   voting,   effectively   disfranchised  the 
Negro  despite  tho  1'iftecnth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution      These    constitutions   marked    the 
final  triumph  of  "white  supremacy."   Meanwhile 
the  pattern  of  segregation  had  been  firmly  estab- 
lished when  Tennessee  enacted  laws  prohibiting 
the  intermarriage  of  the  races  (1870)  and  adopted 
(1876)  the  first  "Jim  Crow"  law.  The  rest  of  the 


South  rapidly  followed  suit,  and  the  new  state 
constitutions  firmly  established  the  color  line. 
Negroes  and  whites  were  separated  (and  still  are) 
on  trains,  in  railroad  stations,  and  on  wharves,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  10th  cent    Negroes  were 
barred  from  white  hotels,  barber  shops,  restau- 
rants, and  theaters    Even  justice  was  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  when  mob  feeling  was  high,  LYNCHING 
too  often  resulted.  The  policy  of  segregation  m  tho 
schools  of  the  South  became  expensive,  one  which 
the  region  could  ill  afford,  and  its  effect  was  noticed 
in  the  generally  low  level  of  Southern  education 
Despite  all  these  handicaps  and  considering  the 
short  span  of  his  free  status,  the  Negro,  under  such 
leaders  as  Booker  T   WASHINGTON  of  TUSKBOEE 
INSTITUTE.,    made  great   strides  forward     Other 
Negro  institutions  of  higher  education  had  already 
been    founded      Washington    wisely    emphasized 
vocational  and  technical  training  for  his  people 
and  insisted  that  their  future  was  still  in  the  South 
But  he  was  not  disposed  to  protest  disfranchise- 
ment  and  the  abrogation  of  civil  rights  and  was 
therefore  roundly  attacked  by  other  Negro  leaders, 
notably  William  K    B    Du  Bois     Many  Negroes 
migrated  to  Northern  cities,  where  theyr  found  work 
chiefly  in  domestic  service  and  as  laborers    There 
their  status  waa,  in  general,  c  onmderably  improved 
In  the  South  there  was  also  a  movement  from  rural 
areas  toward  the  city    In  their  new  homes,  thev 
organized  their  own  churches,  having  long  since 
embraced   evangelical   Christianity   with   all   the 
emotional  fervor  of  the  race     The  churches  be- 
came tho  center  of  social  activities,  which  were 
further  extended   through   numerous  lodges  and 
orders     The  benefit  and  burial  societies  also  be- 
came popular  organizations    Although  labor  unions 
generally  did  not  welcome  Negro  membership,  tVie 
migration   citvward   was   peaceful   except   where 
Negroes  were  introduced  as  strikebreakers,  ui  sue  h 
cases  riots  often  occurred    In  the  First  World  War, 
when  the  supply  of  European  laboieis  was  c  ut  off, 
tho  lack  was  supplied  bv  importing  laige  numljern 
of  Negroes  into  the   Noith      Many  entered  the 
semiskilled  occupations,  particularly   tho  building 
and  allied  trades,  and  other  branc  lies  of  industrj 
New    York,    Philadelphia,    Chicago,    St     Louis, 
Detroit,   and  other  urban   centers  received   large 
Negro    populations    closely    ciowcled    into    fairly 
well-defined  distucts    Accommodations  were  pooi 
and  costly  in   comparison   with  similar  quarteis 
rented  to  whites  Sanitary  conditions  wei e  bad,  and 
Negro  mortality  run  high  above  the  average  foi  the 
roat  ot   the   population      Many   Northern    whites 
resented  this  mass  intrusion  and  the  competition 
consequent  upon  it  in  industry  and  in   housing 
Race  noting  broke  out  in  several  places,  one  of  the 
worst  occurring  in   East  St    Louis,   111  ,  in   1917, 
there  was  another  in  Chicago  in   1919     In  spite 
of  these  sporadic   outbreaks,  the  Negro  was  defi- 
nitely established  in  the  urban  and  industrial  cen- 
ters, particularly  of  the  N  Atlantic  and  North  cen- 
tral states   And  in  spite  of  the  frequently  wretc  heel 
physical  conditions  under  which  he  lived,  he  had  the 
vote,  even  m  Homo  c  ases  to  the  extent  of  i  onti oiling 
the  election,  w  hile  public-  sc  hools,  c  onve>  am  es,  and 
to  some  degree  plac  es  of  recreation  and  amusement 
were  open  to  him    The  srope  of  his  ac  tivities  in  in- 
dustry, business,  the  trades,  and  the  piofessions 
was  constantly  widened   To  this  progress  the  Na- 
tional \ssociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  organized  in  I1)  10,  contributed  much     Foi 
his  part  the  Negio  made,  as  he  continues  to  do, 
definite  cultural  contributions   to   American  life, 
in   literature,   the  arts,   «c  holarship,   science,   the 
drama,  and  especially  in  NEC.HO  MUSIC     Until  the 
19408  most  Negroes  weie  Republican  m  politics, 
but    when    Franklin    D     Roosevelt's    New    Deal 
brought    them    increased    social    and    economic 
benefits  they  soon  became  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  in  the  Democratic   coalition     In 
the  First  World  War,  3<>7,000  NegroeH  weie  called 
to    the   armed    forces    thiough    selective   service, 
while  another  20,000  were  already  in  the  regular 
army    and    the    National    Guard,    and    roughlv, 
1,000,000  Negro  men  and  women  served  in  the 
Second  World  War     In  that  conflict  the  migra- 
tion from  the  South  to  the  boom  c  ities  of  the  North 
was  repeated  as  the  rigid  ant  i- Negro  policy  in 
industry  was  btoken     When  industrial  production 
sky  rocketed  even  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  war,  Negio  leaders  threatened  a  march  on 
Washington  unless  job  disc  animation  were  ended 
This  was  forestalled   when,   on   June  26,    1941, 
President  Roosevelt  issued  Executive  Order  8802. 
which  prohibited  "discrimination  in  the  employ- 
ment of  workers  in  defense  industries  or  govern- 
ment because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin "    A    Committee    on    fair    Employment 
Practices,    composed    of    representatives    of    the 
public,  management,   and  labor,   was  set  up  to 
receive  and  investigate  complaints,  and  although 
it  had  no  punitive  powers,  its  very  existence  un- 
proved tho  employment  status  of  Negroes.    The 
armed  forces,  however,  continued  their  policy  of 
segregation;  as  a  result  William  H   Hastte,  Negro 
civilian  aide  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  resigned  in 
Jan.,  1943,  Negroes  nerving  their  country  abroad 
were  much  better  received  than  their  comrades 
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stationed  in  the  United  States,  However,  there 
were  a  few  compensations  The  army  had  its  first 
Negro  general,  Benjamin  O  DAVIS,  whose  son, 
B  O.  Davis,  Jr  ,  commanded  a  highly  praised 
Negro  fighter  group  in  the  air  forcse  With  the  end 
of  the  war,  the  "Negro  problem,"  or  "an  American 
dilemma,"  as  Gunnar  Mvrdal  calls  it,  was  still 
very  much  with  the  nation  Negroes  were  esti- 
mated to  number  13,000,000  and  thus  roughly  10 
percent  of  Americans  were  "second-class  citizens  " 
The  battle  for  civil  rights  went  on,  though  no 
ScOTTBBdRO  CASE  c topped  up  tiguin  The  U  8 
Supieme  Court  required  several  Southern  states 
to  either  admit  Negroes  to  state  professional  schools 
or  establish  equal  facilities  for  the  rare  And  the 
achievements  of  Ralph  J  BUNCHB  in  diplomacy 
and  Jackie  ROBINSON  in  becoming  the  first  Negro 
ballplayer  in  the  major  leagues  were  heartening  to 
their  people  Even  the  armed  fore  es  went  quietly 
about  letting  down  the  color  bar  in  c«rtam  units 
Such  gains,  small  as  they  are,  mean  much  towards 
making  Negroes  first-<  lass  citizens  at  last  The 
literature  on  tho  Negro,  mostly  by  Negroes,  is 
enormous  For  titles  published  before  1928,  see 
A I  N  Woik,  A  Bibliography  of  the  Negro  in  Africa 
and  America  (1028)  For  the  Negro  outside  the 
United  States,  see  Maurice  Delafowe,  The  Negroes 
of  Africa  Histirru  ami  Culture  (Kng  tr  ,  1931), 
Geoffrey  Goroi ,  Afi  ica  Dances  a  Book  about  Went 
African  Negroes  (1935),  J  J  Sweeney,  ed  , 
African  Negro  Art  (1935),  Donald  Pteraon, 
Kegroii  in  fiiazil  (1042),  KIM  Williams,  The 
Negro  in  the  Caribbean  (1942),  Gilberto  Frevie, 
Thf  Masters  and  the  Slaves  a  Study  of  Brazilian 
Civilization  (Eng  tr  ,  1946),  11  \  Wies<  hhoflf, 
Anthropological  Bibliography  of  Negro  Africa  (1948) , 
Walter  Fitzgerald,  Africa  (6th  rev  cd ,  1949) 
Outstanding  among  the  general  studies  on  the 
Negro  in  the  United  States  are  B  O  Brawley,  A 
Short  History  of  the  American  Negro  (4th  rev  ed  , 
1959),  E  R  Embiee,  Brown  Americans  (194.4), 
Gunnar  Mvrdal  and  others,  An  American  Dilemma 
the  Negro  Problem  and  Modern  Democracy  (2  voh  , 
1944,  condensed  m  one  volume  by  Arnold  Rose  as 


The  Negro  in  Amenta,  1948),  Encuflopedia  of  th< 
Negro  (preparatory  volume,  1945) ,  J  H  Franklin, 
From  Sltinry  to  Freedom  (1947),  C  G  Woodson, 


Thf  Negro  in  Our  History  (9th  ed  ,  further  revised 
and  enlarged,  1947),  Iloi  Ottley,  BlacL  Odyssey 
(1948),  E  f  Frnzier,  The  Negro  in  the  United 
States  (1949),  the  Negro  \ ear  Rook  (annual) 
M  R  Eppso,  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Negro 
in  Ameritan  Hiitoiy  (4d  punting  levised  and  en- 
larged, 1943)  is  useful  Important  special  studies 
of  the  Ameru  an  Negro  are  M  J  Herskovits,  The 
Anthropometry  of  ths  American.  Negro  (1930),  C 
G  Woodson,  The  Rural  Ntgro  (1930),  Vernon 
Loggms,  The  Negio  Author  (19)1),  8  D  Sporo 
and  A  L  Hams  Th<  lilack  \\  orker  ( 1 93 1 ) ,  B  G 
Bmwlev,  ed  ,  Early  Vegro  American  Writers 
(1935),  WEB  Du  Bois,  Black  Reconstruction 
(1935)  and  Black  Folk —  Then  and  Norv  (1939), 
Otto  Khnebeig,  Vcgro  Intelligence  ami  Selective 
Migration  (1935)  and  Characteristic*  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ntgro  (1944),  II  A  Wyndham,  The  Atlantu 
and  Slavery  (1935)  and  The  Atlantic  and  Emanci- 
pation (19i7),  Alain  Locko,  Negro  Art,  Past  and 
I'nwnt  (1936)  and  The  Negro  in  Art  (1940),  B  G 
Gallagher,  American  CanU  and  the  Negro  College 
(1938),  E  F  Frazier,  The  \'egro  Family  in  the 
Ihnted  States  (1939,  abridged  ed  ,  1948),  E  B 
Henderson,  The  \egro  in  Sports  (1939),  C  S 
Mangum,  Jr  ,  The  Legal  Status  of  the  Negro  (1940), 
H  D  Smith.  Th(  \>gio  in  Congress,  1870-1901 
(1940);  Richard  Wiight,  12  Million  Hltuk  Voices 
(1941),L  J  Greene  The  Vegro  in  Colonial  New 
England,  1620  177H  (1942),  Herbert  Aptheker, 
American  Negro  Slave  Revolts  (1943),  R  M  E 
Sterner  and  others,  The  Negro's  Share  (1943), 
R  W  Logan,  ed  ,  H  hat  the  Negro  Wants  (1944), 
H  R  Northnip,  Organized  Lafx>r  and  the  Negro 
(1944),  S  C  Watkms,  ed  ,  Anthology  of  American 
Negro  Literature  (1944),  8  J  Schoonfeld.  The 
Vegro  in  the  Armed  Forces  (1945),  Walter  White, 
A  Rising  Wind  (194.5),  J  R  Isaacs,  ed  ,  The 
Negro  in  the  American  Theatre  (1947),  C  8  John- 
son and  others,  Into  the  Main  Stream  a  Survey 
of  Best  P radices  in  Race  Relations  in  the  South 
(1947),M  R  Davie,  Negroes  in  American  Society 
(1949),  Langston  Hughes,  ed  ,  Poetry  of  the  Negro 
(1949) 

Negro,  Rfo  (rP'6  nn'gro),  river  formed  m  N  central 
Argentina  by  the  i unction  of  the  Neuqu6n  and  the 
Lunay  and  flowing  E  across  Rfo  Negro  prov  (N 
Patagonia)  to  the  Atlantic  The  river  is  used  for 
irrigation  and  is  partly  navigable 

Negro,  Rio,  river  of  N  Brazil,  one  of  the  chief  tribu- 
taries of  the  AMAZON  and  a  primary  commercial 
channel  It  originates  as  the  Guainia  in  Colombia 
and  receives  the  Icana  and  the  Branco  (its  mam 
tributary)  Th*  Rio  Negro  is  connected  with  the 
Orinoco  by  the  Casiqmare,  a  natural  canal  Pedro 
TBIXBIRA  discovered  (1637-38)  the  Negro 

Negro,  Rfo,  river  of  Uruguay,  rising  in  8  Brazil  and 
flowing  8 W  to  the  Uruguay  near  its  mouth  on  Rio 
de  la  Plata  estuary 

Ntgro  minstrel,  white  entertainer  in  Negro  make-up 
Thomas  Dartmouth  KICB,  a  white  comedian  who 
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gave  the  first  solo  performance  in  blackface  (c 
1828)  and  introduced  the  song-end-dance  act  Jim 
Crow,  is  called  the  "father  of  American  minstrelsy  " 
The  first  public  performance  of  a  minstrel  show  by 
white  men  was  presented  early  m  1843  by  the 
Virginia  Minstrels  (formed  in  1842),  headed  by 
Damol  Decatur  EMMETT  Christy's  Minstrels  (for 
whom  Stephen  Collins  FOSTHH  wrote  some  of  his 
most  popular  songs)  appeared  in  1846,  headed  by 
Edwin  P  CHRISTY  Bryant's,  Dockstader's, 
Thatcher,  Primrose,  and  West's,  and  Neil  O'Brien's 
were  among  tho  groat  minstrel  companies  that  fol- 
lowed the  pattern  set  by  Christy  The  minstrel 
show  had  three  parts  In  the  first  part  the  com- 
pany, in  blackface  and  gaudy  costumes,  paraded 
to  chairs  placed  in  a  semicn  do  on  the  stage  The 
interlocutor  then  c  racked  jokes  with  the  end  men, 
and,  for  a  finale,  the  company  paused  in  review  in 
the  "walk  around  "  In  the  second  part  a  vaude- 
ville or  oho  was  offered  m  front  of  the  curtain  Tho 
third  or  afterpart  presented  a  burlesque  on  a  play 
or  an  opera  The  minstrel  show  reached  its  peak 
from  1850  to  1870,  but  passed  with  the  coining  of 
vaxideville,  moving  pictures,  and  radio  entertain- 
ment See  Dailey  Paskman  and  Sigmund  Spaeth, 
"Gentleman,  Be  Seated!"  (1928),  Carl  Wittke, 
Taml>o  and  Bones  (1930),  Alain  Locke,  The  Negro 
and  His  Music  (1936) 
Negro  mueic  see  AFRICAN  MUBIC,  BLUES,  JAZZ, 

RAGTIME,  SPIRITUAL 

Negropont,  Greece-  see  EUBOKA  and  CHALCIS 

Negros  (na'gr&s),  island  (4,905  sq  mi  ,  pop 
1,218,710),  one  of  the  Visayan  Islands,  in  the  Phil- 
ipipine  Islands  It  is  between  Panay  and  Cebu 
The  island  is  mountainous,  particularly  on  the 
east  coast,  and  lacks  good  hailx>rs  Sugar  cane, 
rice,  hemp,  corn,  and  tobacco  are  grown  Im- 
portant centers  are  Bacolod  on  the  west  coast  and 
Dumaguete  on  the  southeast  coast  where  Silhman 
Uiuv  (1901)  is  situated  Negritos  inhabit  the 
interior 

Nehavend  (na*hav?nd'),  town,  W  Iran,  S  of  Hama- 
dan  It  is  the  center  of  a  complex  of  agricultural 
villages,  whic  h  have  m  all  a  population  of  c  65,000 
Nehavend  was  the  scene  of  a  dec  IMVC  victory  of  the 
Arabs  o\er  the  Persians  in  b-11  or  642  The  name 
also  appears  as  Nehavand 

Nehelamite  (ne'hel'urnTt),  obscure  epithet  of  the 
false  prophet  Shemaiah  Jer  29  24-31 

Nehemiah   (newuml'u)    [Heb  ,»consolod   by  God] 

1  Central  figure  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah  see  EZRA 

2  One  who  returned  from  the  Exile    Ezra  2  2,  Neh 
773  Worker  on  tho  wall     Neh   3  16 

Nehemiah,  book  of  the  Bible   see  EZRA 

Nehlloth  (nf'huVtth),  in  the  title  of  Ps  5,  musical 
direction  of  unknown  meaning 

Nehru,  Jawaharlal  (juwuhurlaP  nft'roo),  1889-, 
Indian  statesman,  b  Allahabad,  educated  at  liar- 
row  and  Cambridge,  son  of  Motilal  Nehru  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1912  and  practiced  law 
m  India  for  several  years  After  the  massacre  at 
AMRITSAH  (191 1)  he  devoted  himself  to  the  struggle 
for  India's  freedom  His  compelling  oratory  and 
his  charming  personality  contributed  to  making 
him  a  leader  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  and 
in  1929  (the  first  of  four  times)  he  was  elected  its 
president  Most  of  tho  period  from  1930  to  1936  he 
spent  in  mil  for  conducting  civil  disobedience  cam- 
paigns About  1939  disharmony  developed  between 
him  and  GANDHI,  the  major  figure  in  the  Congress 
Nehru,  who  had  been  influenced  bv  a  study  of 
Marxism,  opposed  Gandhi's  ideal  of  an  agrarian 
society  and  advocated  a  program  calling  for  the 
industrialization  and  socialization  of  India  During 
the  Second  World  War,  however,  the  two  were 
united  in  their  opposition  to  aiding  Great  Britain 
unless  India  were  immediately  freed,  and  Nehru 
was  jailed  from  Oct ,  1942  to  Juno,  1945  After 
his  release,  he  participated  in  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  India's  freedom,  and  in  1946  he  was 
made  vice  president  of  the  interim  Indian  govern- 
ment After  the  formation  of  Pakistan  (Aug  , 
1947),  he  became  the  prime  mim&tei  and  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  India  At  least  tem- 
porarily he  abandoned  his  socialist  position,  per- 
haps so  that  the  Congress  might  be  united  in  the 
difficult  early  years  of  independence  In  foreign 
affairs,  however,  he  continued  vigorously  to  oppose 
imperialism,  particularly  as  displayed  hv  the 
Netherlands  m  Indonesia  On  a  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  Oct  ,  1949,  he  called  for  world  peace  but 
stated  that  India  would  not  adopt  a  pacifist  posi- 
tion if  attacked,  some  interpreted  this  statement  as 
abandonment  of  Gandhi's  principles  Nohru  wrote 
voluminously,  especially  while  m  prison  Glimpses 
of  World  History  (1936)  comprises  letters  to  his 
young  daughter  The  Discovery  of  India  (1946) 
also  dealH  with  history  See  his  autobiography, 
Toward  Freedom  (American  ed  ,  1941) 

Nehru,  Motilal  (md'tllul),  1861-1931,  Indian  politi- 
cal leader,  b  Kashmir,  educated  at  Muir  College, 
Allahabad,  father  of  Jawaharlal  Nohru  A  suc- 
cessful attorney,  he  joined  the  Indian  nationalist 
movement  at  his  son's  urging.  Nehru  was  twice 
president  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  and 
was  several  times  jailed  for  participating  in  civil- 
disobedience  Campaigns. 

N«hum  (nf'hum),  alternative  name  of  REHUM  2 


NEKHTNEBF  I 

Nehushta  (neh&aVtu)  (Heb  ,-biasbl,  wife  of  King 
Jehoiakim  2  Kings  24  8. 

NehuBhtan  (nehuah'tan)  [Heb  , -brazen),  brazen 
serpent  made  by  Moses  It  <  ame  to  l>c  worshiped 
bv  the  Israelites,  and  Hezekiah  destt  o>  ed  it  Num 
21  9,  2  Kings  18.4 

Neidhart  von  Reuental  (ult'h  irt  fttn  roi'unUl), 
c  1180-<  1245,  Bavarian  court  poet  He  mtro- 
du<  ed  a  new  note  in  the  songs  of  the  minnesinger* — 
bright,  humorous  lyrics  of  village  and  peasant  life 
Neiel  (ne'vul,  neT'ul),  unidentified  landmark,  N 

Palestine     Joshua  19  27 

Neihardt,  John  Gneisenau  (nl'hart),  1881-,  Amer- 
ican poet,  b  Shaipsburg,  111 ,  grad  Nebraska  Nor- 
mal College,  1H97  He  lived  (1901-7)  among  the 
Omaha  Indians  at  their  reservation  near  Bancroft, 
Nebr  ,  and  wrote  l>nc«  and  stories  about  them 
Ilia  epic  cycle  of  the  Indians  and  frontiersmen  is  in 
five  book-length  poems—  The  Song  of  Hugh  Glass 
(1915)  properly  the  hecond  volume,  The  Song  of 
Three  Frund*  (1919),  hn>t  in  the  story,  The  Sortg  of 
the  Indian  Wart  (1925),  Tht  Song  of  the  Messiah 
(1935),  and  The  Song  »f  Jed  Smith  (1941)  Hi* 
prow  includes  The  Srftndul  W  uufunng  (1920),  a 
history  of  Jedediah  Smith,  Ptutir  \aluee  (1925), 
Indian  Tales  and  Others  (192(>),  and  Black  Elk, 
Speaks  (1932),  the  autobiography  of  an  Indian 
medicine  man  as  told  to  Neihardt  See  also  his 
Colltcted  Potms  (1920)  for  his  shorter  narratives 
and  lyrics 

NeiUsviHe  (nelz'vTl),  city  (pop  2,502)  co  beat  of 
Clark  co  ,  central  Wis  ,  kE  of  Eau  Claire  and  on 
the  Black  River,  settled  1844.  me  1882  The 
Wmnebago  Indian  Mission  School  is  heie 
Neilson,  Adelaide  (nel'sun),  1H48  80,  bnghhh  ac- 
tieas,  whose  real  name  was  Eh/abeth  Ann  Biown 
She  made  her  debut  as  Juliet  in  18tt5  and  added 
Rosalind,  Beatrice,  Imogen,  and  othei  Shaksperuui 
characters  to  her  repertoire  She  acted  with  great 
success  in  England  and  from  1872  to  1879  m  the 
United  States 

Neilson,  William  Allan  (nel'sun),  1809-1946,  Ameri- 
can educator,  b  Scotland,  M  \  Univ  of  Edin- 
burgh, 1891,  Ph  D  Harvard,  1898  He  taught 
English  in  Scotland  and  Canada  and  at  Bryn  Mawr 
and  Columbia  and  served  (1900-17)  as  professor  of 
English  at  Harvard  From  1917  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1939  he  was  president  of  Smith  College 
He  was  author  of  a  number  of  critical  works,  editor 
of  the  Cambridge  and  Tudor  editions  of  Shakspere 
(1906,  1911),  and  editor  in  chief  of  the  second  edi- 
tion (1934)  of  Wibstcr'e  Acu>  International  Dic- 
tionary 

Neipperg,  Adam  Adalbert,  Graf  von  (a'datn  ii'dal- 
bdt  graf  ffin  nl'perk),  1775-1829,  Austnan  general 
and  diplomat  He  fought  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
and,  as  ambassador  to  Sweden  (181 1-13),  helped  to 
turn  Bernadotte  against  trance  He  represented 
Hnpresa  MARIE  LOUISF,  Napoleon's  consort,  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1814-1 5)  and  accompanied 
her  to  the  due  hj  of  Parma,  where  he  served  as  her 
chief  minister  In  1821,  on  Napoleon's  death,  he 
maincd  her  morgariaticall> 

Neisse  (nl'su)  two  rivers  of  Silesia  The  Glatzer 
Neisse  (gla'tsur),  Pol  Ni#a  Klodzka,  (ne'si 
kwdts'ka),  120  mi  long,  rises  in  the  Sudetes  and 
winds  NE  past  Glatz  to  join  the  Oder  It  is  en- 
tnel\  in  territory  administered  (suite  1945)  bv 
Poland  Farther  west  is  the  Lausitzer  Neian 
(lou'zrtsur)  or  Lusatian  Neisse  (loos&'shun), 
Czech  Luticka  Vwa  (Icx/zhltska  ni'sa),  Pol  N\m 
Luzytka  (ncVsa  wooehlts'ka),  also  known  as  Gor- 
htzer  Neisse  It  is  140  mi  long  and  rises  in  N  Bo- 
hemia, Czec  hoslovakia  1  lowing  generall>  north, 
it  crosses  the  Sudetes  and  flows  past  Gorhta,  through 
Lusatia.  into  the  Oder  It  forms,  from  the  Czech 
frontier  to  its  mouth,  tho  border  between  Rutisian- 
occupied  German}  and  tho  German  territories 
placed  (1945)  under  Polish  administration 
Netth.  see  KQIPIIAN  RELU  ION 
Nejd  (nfjd),  former  emirate,  N  central  Aiabia  RH.D 
is  the  c  luef  city  The  Nejd  is  a  vabt  plateau  from 
2,500  ft  to  5,000  ft  high  There  is  a  c  ham  of  oases 
in  the  eastern  section,  elsewhere  the  inhabitants 
are  nomadic  Bedouins  The  Nejd,  from  the  begin- 
ning the  center  of  the  VV  \H\BI  mo\einent,  was 
gradually  conquered  from  Turke\  b\  the  Wahabi 
leader,  IIIN  SAUD  From  this  base  he  completed  his 
conquest  of  the  HEJAZ  and  Kl  HAHV  In  1932  the 
Nejd  became  part  of  his  now  l\  (  oustittited  domain, 
Saudi  Arabia 

Nejef  (nS'jef)  or  Najaf  (nVjaf),  town,  Iraq,  on  the 
hanks  of  shallow  Nejef  lake  The  town  is  also 
called  Meshed  All,  after  tho  tomb  (enclosed  m  a 
mosque)  which  supposed! >  contains  the  remains  of 
All,  son-in-law  of  Mohammed  the  Prophot  The 
town  is  a  great  pilgrimage  center  for  Smite  Mos- 
lems 

Nekeb    see  \D\MI 

Nekhtnebf  I  (n^kfnS'buf),  Gr  Nectanebos  I  (n6k- 
ta'nubus),  king  of  ancieJit  Egypt  (379-361  B  C  ), 
founder  of  the  XXIX  dynasty  By  the  gallant  de- 
fense of  the  delta  fortresses  and  then  of  Memphis 
until  the  nae  of  the  Nile,  he  saved  his  country  from 
the  Persian  invasion  of  Phamabaaus  in  374  B.C 
This  defeat  of  the  Persians  touched  off  a  general 
revolt  of  the  satraps  of  W  Asia,  which  occupied 
Persia  for  the  rest  of  his  reign  His  splendid  tem- 
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plea  at  Bubastis,  Memphis,  Abydos,  Karnak,  and 
Edfu  are  worthy  to  rank  with  those  of  the  Salte 
renaissance  (663-525  B  C  )  His  son,  Tachoa,  while 
invading  Syria,  was  overthrown  by  Nekhtnebf  II 
(reigned  359-843),  son  of  the  Egyptian  viceroy 
This  Nekhtnebf  was  likewise  a  great  builder,  as  an 
all-granite  temple  at  Horbeit,  a  kiosk  at  Philoe, 
bas-rehefs  at  Karnak,  and  statues  at  Abydos  and 
Bubastis  testify  Persia  had  now  recovered  its 
strength  and  bent  all  its  efforts  to  reconquer  Eg>pt 
Thanks  to  Greek  aid  Nekhtnebf  beat  off  the  first 
attack  m  351,  but  m  343,  hopelessly  outnumbered, 
he  was  defeated  and  fled 
Nekoda  (neko'du),  name  of  two  families  returned 

from  exile  Ezra  2  48,60,  Neh  7  50,62 
Nekoosft  (nfkoo'su),  city  (pop  2,212),  central  Wis  . 
on  the  Wisconsin  and  SW  of  Wausau,  settled  1892, 
me  as  a  city  1926  It  has  paper  mills 
Nekrasov,  Nikolai  Alekseyevich  (nylknll'  ttlylksya'- 
Ivleh  nylkra'suf),  1821-77,  Russian  poet,  editor, 
and  publisher  The  driving  force  of  his  life  was  to 
improve  conditions  in  Russia,  especially  the  lot  of 
the  peasant  This  is  seen  in  his  work  as  owner  and 
editor  of  the  progressive  literary  journal  Contempo- 
rary (1846-66) ,  in  his  short  folk  lyrics,  m  his  longer 
narrative  poems,  of  which  a  good  example  is  tho 
realistic  fantasy  of  peasant  life,  The  Red-nosed 
Frost  (1863,  Eng  tr  ,  1887),  in  the  tragic  poem 
Russian  Women  (1867),  and  in  tho  satirical  por- 
trait of  Russia  as  it  was  under  serfdom,  Who  /« 
Happy  in  Russia?  (1873)  Many  of  Nekrasov's 
poems  are  available  in  English  See  Leo  Wiener, 
Anthology  of  Russian  Literature  (1902). 
nekton  see  MARINE  BIOLOGY 

NeUgh  (nf'lo),  city  (pop  1,706),  oo  seat  of  Antelope 
co  ,  NE  Nobr  ,  on  the  Elkhorn  river,  me  1873. 
Nelson,  Aven,  1859-,  American  botanist  and  edu- 
cator, b  Keokuk,  Iowa,  M  A  Harvard,  1892  Ho 
was  connected  with  the  Umv  of  Wyoming  as  pro- 
fessor (1887-1940)  and  as  president  (1917-22) 
His  writings  include  Trees  of  Wyoming  (1899),  Key 
to  Rocky  Mountain  Flora  (1902),  Spring  Flora  of 
the  Intermountain  States  (1912),  and  numerous  con- 
tributions to  botanical  magazines 
Nelson,  Byron  (John  B\ron  Nelson,  Jr),  1912-, 
American  golfer,  b  Fort  Worth,  Texas  In  1926 
he  began  playing  golf  as  a  caddy,  and  while  later 
working  at  odd  jobs,  ho  entered  professional  tour- 
nament play  A  member  (1937-40)  of  tho  victori- 
ous US  R\der  Cup  team,  Nelson  also  won  the 
U  S  National  Open  title  (1939)  and  the  Profes- 
sional Golfers  Association  championship  (1940) 
He  set  a  record  b>  winning  JUS, 000  in  eight  pro- 
fessional tournaments  in  1944.  Ho  wrote  Winning 
Golf  (1946) 

Nelson,  Donald  Marr,  1888-,  American  businessman 
and  administrator,  chairman  of  the  U  S  War 
Production  Board  (1942-44),  b  Hannibal,  Mo, 
grad  Umv  of  Missouri,  1911  He  "was  executive 
vice  president  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company 
when  called  (1940)  into  government  service  on 
economic  boards  for  converting  industry  to  defense 
and  war  purposes  After  leaving  tho  WPB,  he  was 
sent  as  personal  representative  of  President  F  D. 
Roosevelt  to  China  (1944-45),  he  then  was  (1945- 
47)  president  of  the  Society  of  Independent  Motion 
Picture  Producers  Ho  is  the  author  of  Arsenal  of 
Democracy  (1946) 

Nelson,  Horatio  Nelson,  Viscount,  1758-1805,  Eng- 
lish naval  hero,  b  Norfolk,  son  of  a  clergyman  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1770  After  a  long  period  of 
arduous  training,  he  borame  a  c  aptain  at  tho  ago  of 
20  and  saw  service  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  Baltic 
waters,  and  in  Canada  During  these  \ears  he  be- 
came friendly  with  Prince  William  Henry  (later 
William  IV),  who  acted  as  best  man  when  Nelson 
married  (1787)  a  widow,  Frances  Nibbet,  in  the 
West  Indies.  That  same  year  he  retuincd  to  Eng- 
land and  remained  inactive  and  somewhat  in  dis- 
favor at  the  admiralty  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
FBBNCH  REVOLUTIONARY  W*HS  (1793),  when  ho 
was  given  command  of  the  English  ship  Agamem- 
non Nelson  served  in  the  Mediterranean,  fighting 
at  Toulon  and  helping  to  capture  Corsu  a  At  Calvi 
he  lost  the  sight  of  one  e\e  Under  Sir  John  Jervis 
he  was  largely  responsible,  acting  without  orders, 
for  the  victory  over  the  Spanish  off  Cape  St.  Vm- 
( ent  (1797)  He  was  made  a  rear  admiral  by  senior- 
ity and  created  a  knight  of  tho  Bath  In  the  tm- 
Buccesaful  English  attempt  (1797)  to  capture  Santa 
Cruz  de  Tenenfe,  Nelson  lost  his  right  arm,  and  he 
was  returned  to  England.  Upon  his  return  to  serv- 
ice, he  was  sent  on  detached  duty  to  find  the  French 
fleet  After  a  long  pursuit  the  French  fleet  was  by 
brilliant  seamanship  destroyed  at  ABOUKIH  (1798), 
ending  the  dream  that  NAPOLEON  I  had  cherished 
of  conquest  m  the  East  Nelson  was  showered  with 
rewards  and  honors,  but  received  only  tho  compar- 
atively modest  title  of  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile. 
He  was  placed  in  command  of  a  squadron  assisting 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Here  he  fell  in 
love  with  Emma.  Lady  HAMILTON,  the  wife  of  tho 
British  ambassador,  who  became  his  mistress.  Af- 
ter the  French  took  possession  of  Naples  (1799), 
Nelson  blockaded  the  city,  terminated  an  armistice 
which  Cardinal  Ruffo  had  made  with  the  Neapol- 
itan rebels,  and  executed  the  Neapolitan  admiral, 
Francesco  CABACCIOLO,  for  desertion  to  the  French. 
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For  these  acts  he  was  later  severely  criticized,  but 
he  was  created  duke  of  Bronte  in  Sicily  When  the 
British  <  ommander  in  chief  m  the  Mediterranean. 
Lord  Keith  (George  Keith  Elphmstone),  ordered 
him  to  Minorca,  Nelson  refused  to  obey  on  tho 
grounds  that  his  presence  zn  Naples  was  politically 
necessar> ,  but  it  was  suspected  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  leave  Lady  Hamilton  In  1800  he  returned 
to  England  with  the  Hamiltons  and  soon  separated 
(1801)  from  his  wife  The  same  voar,  Ladv  Hamil- 
ton bore  him  a  daughter,  Horatia  He  was  second 
in  <  ommand  against  the  armed  neutrality  in  the 
Baltic  and  defeated  the  Danes  at  Copenhagen 
(1801),  ignoring  Sir  Hyde  Parker's  order  (which  he 
knew  to  be  optional)  to  cease  action  by  putting  his 
telescope  to  his  blind  eye  and  saving  that  he  could 
not  see  the  signal  He  was  made  a  viscount,  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  given  command  of  tho 
Channel  fleet  to  repel  an  expected  French  invasion 
Durmg  the  interlude  of  peace  (1802-3),  he  lived  m 
the  country  with  the  Hamiltons  Upon  tho  out- 
break of  war  (1803),  Nelson  was  given  command  of 
the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  and  bloc  kaded  tho 
French  fleet  at  Toulon  for  22  months  Upon  their 
escape  and  flight  to  the  West  Indies,  Nelson  pur- 
sued tho  French  across  the  Atlantic  and  back  but 
never  oveitook  them  In  1805  he  destroyed  the 
combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  off  Cape 
TitAtALGAR,  but  was  killed  in  tho  action  It  was 
before  this  battle  that  he  gave  tho  famous  signal, 
"England  expects  that  ever>  man  will  do  his  duty  " 
Ilm  bod>  was  returned  to  London,  given  a  state 
funeral,  and  buried  m  St  Paul's  Cathedral  He  is 
commemorated  by  the  c  elebratod  Nelson  Column 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  London  See  biographies  by 
Robert  Southey  (1813,  ed  bv  G  A  R  Cullender, 
1922),  A  T  Mahan  (1897),  C  S  Forester  (1929), 
Carola  Oman  (1940),  and  W  M  James  (1949) 
Nelson,  John  Maurice,  1876-,  American  chemist 
and  educator,  b  West  Point,  Nebr  ,  grad  Umv  of 
Nebraska  (B  S  ,  1901),  Ph  D  Columbia,  1907  A 
teacher  from  1902,  ho  joined  the  Columbia  faculty 
in  1908,  becoming  assistant  professor  of  organic 
chemistry  (1915),  professor  (1920),  and  emeutus 
professor  (1948)  He  developed  with  K  G  Falk 
the  electronic  theorv  of  valence  originally  advanc  ed 
by  J  J  Thomson.  He  is  a  recognized  authority  on 
the  isolation  and  punfic  ation  of  naturally  occurring 
enzymes,  his  research  in  this  held  has  been  con- 
cerned especially  with  mvertose  and  tvromnase 
Nelson,  Knute  (kunoof),  1843  1923,  U  S  Senator 
(1895-1923),  b  Norway  He  was  brought  to 
America  at  th©  ago  of  six,  grew  up  on  a  Wisconsin 
farm,  and  served  in  the  Union  army  He  was  ad- 
mitted (1867)  to  the  bar,  practiced  law  in  Minne- 
sota, and  entered  Republican  politics  After  serv- 
ice (1875-78)  in  tho  Minnesota  state  senate,  he  was 
(1883-89)  U  S  Congressman  and  then  (1893)  be- 
came governor  of  Minnesota  He  resigned  the 
governorship  to  serve  in  the  U  S  Senate,  where, 
dissenting  from  orthodox  Republicanism,  he  fa- 
vored a  modified  tariff,  support  ed  antitrust  and 
income-tax  legislation,  backed  U  S  membership  in 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  helped  create  the  Dept 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  See  biography  by  M  W 
Odland  (1926) 

Nelson,  Robert,  1794-1873,  Canadian  rebel,  b  Mon- 
treal ,  brother  of  Wolfred  Nelson  Like  his  brother, 
he  was  a  surgeon  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  with  him 
he  enteied  the  legislative  assembly  of  Lower  Can- 
ada in  1827  as  a  supporter  of  Papmoau  Although 
Robert  Nelson  took  no  active  part  in  tho  rebellion 
of  1837,  after  its  collapse  he  organized  in  the  United 
States  a  band  of  adventurers,  ho  invaded  Canada 
in  18J8,  proclaiming  the  country  a  republic  and 
himself  president  of  tho  provisional  government 
Tho  invasion  was  quickly  put  down,  and  Nelson 
fled  back  to  Vermont  In  the  last  years  of  his  life 
ho  was  a  surgeon  in  New  York  city 
Nelson,  Thomas,  1738-89,  American  Revolutionary 

rneral,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Yorktown,  Va  ,  grad  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, England,  1761  Ho  was  a  delegate  to  tho 
Continental  Congress  (1775-77) ,  commander  (1777- 
81)  of  the  Virginia  mihtia  in  the  Revolution,  and 
governor  of  the  state  in  1781  He  lost  his  fortune 
aiding  the  patriot  cause  and  died  impoverished 

Nelson,  William  Rockhill,  1841-1915,  American 
journalist,  b  Fort  Wayne,  Ind  Because  ho  was 
umuly,  his  father,  hoping  to  discipline  him,  sent 
him  to  Notre  Dame  for  two  years  He  practiced 
law,  speculated  unsuccessfully  in  cotton,  and  then 
engaged  m  the  contractmgbumness  in  Fort  Wayne 
Interesting  himself  in  Democratic  politics,  he 
bought  a  local  paper  and,  becoming  devoted  to 
journalism,  later  (1880)  launched  tho  Kansas  City 
Evening  Star  Under  Nelson's  supervision  the  Star, 
independent  politically,  increased  its  circulation 
rapidly  while  adhering  to  high  journalistic  stand- 
ards. It  inspired  community  spirit  in  Kansas  City, 
crusaded  for  many  civic  reforms,  and  gained  na- 
tional attention  See  I  F.  Johnson,  William  Rock- 
hill  Nelton  and  the  Kama*  City  Star  (1935). 

Nelson,  Wolfred,  1792-1863,  Canadian  rebel,  b. 
Montreal  He  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  War  of 
1812.  In  1827  he  entered  the  legislative  assembly 
as  a  supporter  of  Papmeau.  For  the  leading  part 
which  he  played  in  the  rebellion  of  1837,  Nelson 


was  banished  (1838)  to  Bermuda,  but  with  the  am- 
nesty of  1843  he  returned  to  Montreal,  resumed 
his  medical  practice,  and  in  1844  waa  again  elected 
to  the  legislative  assembly 

Nelson,  city  (pop  6,912),  SE  British  Columbia,  on 
the  Kootenay,  at  the  end  of  the  west  arm  of  Koote- 
nay  Lake  and  N  of  Spokane,  Wash.  It  is  a  railroad 
divisional  point,  with  shops,  and  is  the  trade 
center  of  an  extensive  mining  district 
Nelson,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  38,304,  1947 
estimated  pop  33,420),  Lancashire,  England,  N  of 
Manchester  It  has  cotton  and  rayon  factories 
and  electrical  engineering  works 
Nelson,  city  (pop.  13,030,  metropolitan  pop  16,577), 
on  South  Island,  New  Zealand,  on  tho  north  coast 
at  the  head  of  Tasrrian  Bay  The  Cawthron  Insti- 
tute for  scientific  research  is  here  There  are  fruit 
canneries,  confectioneries,  and  sawmills 
Nelson,  river  of  N  Manitoba,  flowing  390  nil  north- 
east from  the  north  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg  to 
Hudson  Bay  at  Port  Nelson  Its  mouth  was  dis- 
covered (1612)  by  Sir  Thomas  Button  The  river 
was  long  a  thoroughfaie  of  fur  traders,  and  tho 
trade  was  long  dominated  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  post,  YORK  FACTORY 
Nelsonville,  utv  (pop  5,368),  SE  Ohio,  SE  of  Lan- 
caster, m  a  coal,  cla>  ,  and  farm  area,  laid  out  1818 
as  English  town,  renamed  1824  Brick  and  tile  are 
manufactured  here 

Nemacohn's  Path  (n<ymuk&/"lmz),  Indian  trail  be- 
tween the  Potomac  and  Monongahela  rivers,  going 
from  the  site  of  the  present  Cumberland,  Md  ,  to 
th©  mouth  of  Redstone  Creek  (where  Brownsville, 
Pa  ,  now  stands)  It  was  blazed  and  c  leared  in  1749 
or  1750  by  the  Delaware  (  hief,  Nernacolm,  and  the 
Mai y  land  frontiersman,  Thomas  Cresap  (krc'siip) 
Tho  path  was  of  great  rnihtatv  importance,  as  the 
route  of  George  Washington's  first  Western  expedi- 
tion and  of  Gen  Ed w aid  Braddock's  expedition  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War  It  was  known  as 
Braddock's  Road  until  the  Cumberland  Road  or 
NATION  \L,  ROAD  was  built  on  the  same  route 
Neman,  river  see  NIEMF  N 

Nemcova,  Bozena,  Cze<  h  BoZena  Ncmcavd  (b6'- 
zhfn.l  ncWkova),  1820-G2,  Czech  novelist  and 
storyteller  Her  best-known  novel  is  Babicka  (1855, 
Eng  tr  ,  The  Grandmother,  1801),  a  faithful  and 
charming  portrait  of  Czech  village  hfo  in  the  mid- 
19th  cent  Of  her  many  other  stones  and  no\elb, 
Mountain  Village  (1S56),  Ttu,  Disohcdirnt  Kids  aw/ 
Other  Tales  (Eng  tr  ,  1921),  and  Tht  bhrphtrd  and 
the  Dragon  Fairy  TaUs  (Eng  tr  ,  1UJO)  have  been 
translated 

Nemea  (ncVmf'u,  nnnC'u),  city  of  ancient  Greece,  in 
N  Argolis  At  the  temple  of  Zeus  were  held  the 
Nemean  games,  one  of  the  four  Panhellomc  fes- 
tivals (from  573  B  C  ) ,  they  were  hold  in  tho  sec  ond 
and  fourth  years  of  each  Olympiad  Of  Pindar's 
odes  11  celebrate  Nemean  victories  The  temple 
and  palaestra  have  )x»cn  c>\(  avatod 
Nemean  lion  (nlme'un,  nC'meun),  beast  of  Nomca 
invulnerable  to  weapons  To  kill  it  was  the  first  of 
Hercules'  12  labors  He  did  so  bj  strangling  it  with 
his  bare  hands 

Nemesis  (ne'm'Ms),  Greek  pei  somfieation  of  law 
and  order  as  avenging  itself  on  the  violator  Pos- 
sibly at  fiist  an  abstrac  tion,  it  became  personalized 
as  a  fatal  goddess  or  a  spmt  of  vengeance 
Nemesius  (nTme'sheus),  fl  c  350,  Chmtian  phi- 
losopher, bishop  of  Emesa,  Syria  He  wrote  Tht 
Nature  of  Man,  an  essay  in  anthropology,  holding 
the  supenonty  of  the  soul  and  the  mdestnictibilitv 
of  matter  It  is  remarkable  for  its  knowledge  of 
tho  nervous  system 

Nemi,  Lake  (mVine),  Latin  Ncmorcnsis  locus,  small 
picturesque  crater  lake,  Lai  mm,  central  Italy,  in 
tho  Al ban  Hills  Hero  are  the  sacred  wood  and  the 
rums  of  the  celebiatod  temple  of  DIAN\  Whoevei 
killed  the  priest  of  the  temple  was  recognized  as 
his  successor  this  cruel  custom  was  discussed  bv 
Sir  James  Frazer  in  his  Goldtn  Bough  In  1930  31 
two  pleasure  ships  of  tho  Roman  emperor,  Caligula, 
lying  at  the  bottom  for  almost  2,000  years,  were 
laisod  from  the  lake  after  its  level  had  been  lowered 
about  70  ft  No  valuables  were  found,  but  objects 
interesting  from  the  artistic  and  technical  point  of 
view  were  recovered  Tho  ships  were  burned  by  the 
retreating  Germans  m  1944 

Nemours,  Gaston  de  Foix,  due  de:  see  Foix, 
GABTON  DE 

Nemours,  Louis  Charles  Philippe  Raphael  d'Orl£ans, 
due  de  Owe'  shtirl'  fclCp'  rafaeT  d6rlfta'  duk'  du 
numoor').  1814-96,  French  prince,  second  son  of 
King  Louw  Philippe  In  1831  he  was  offered  tho 
throne  of  Belgium,  which  Louis  Philippe  made  him 
decline  in  order  to  avoid  antagonizing  Great  Brit- 
ain. He  fought  in  Algeria,  and  after  tho  Febiuary 
Revolution  of  1848  he  lived  in  England.  Returning 
to  France  in  1871,  he  helped  to  bring  about  tho 
rapprochement  between  the  legitimist  pretender, 
the  comte  de  Chambord,  and  tho  Orleanist  pre- 
tender, his  nephew  Louis  Philippo  Albert  d'Or!6ana 
Nemours  (numoor'),  town  (pop.  5,336),  Seine-et- 
Marne  dept ,  N  France,  SE  of  Paris.  It  was  the 
capital  of  a  duohy,  tho  title  to  which  was  borne  by  a 
branch  of  the  house  of  Armagnao  (until  1505),  by 
Gaaton  de  Foix  (1507-12),  by  a  branch  of  the  house 
of  Savoy  (1528-1657),  and  by  several  members  of 
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the  Bourbon-0rl6ans  line.  Hero  in  1585  Henry  III 
of  France  revoked  concessions  earlier  made  to  tho 
Protestants  The  Dupont  family  originated  here 

Nemuel  (ngmu'ul)  1  Descendant  of  Reuben.  Num. 
26  9  2  See  JBMUBL 

Nemunas,  river  see  NIBMEN. 

IT  en*  see  NENE 

Nenagh  (ng'nu,  ncVn&kh),  urban  district  (pop 
4,517),  Co  Tipperary,  Ireland,  near  the  Nenagh 
river  and  NE  of  Limerick  It  is  an  agricultural 
market  with  varied  manufactures  It  has  the  round 
keep  of  a  12th-century  castle 

Nene  (nen,  nen)  or  Nen  (ncn),  river  of  Northamp- 
tonshire, Cambridgeshire,  and  Lincolnshire,  Eng- 
land It  nsea  just  8SE  of  Davontrv  and  flows  90 
mi  NE  past  Northampton,  Oundle,  Peterborough, 
and  Wisbech  to  the  Wash  It  has  been  made  navi- 
gable to  Peterborough 

Nenets  National  Okrug  (nyfi'nyfts) ,  administrative 
division  (67,300  sq  mi  ,  1946  estimated  pop 
30,000),  NE  European  RSFSR  Comprised  in 
Archangel  oblast,  it  extends  along  the  tundra  coast 
of  tho  Barents  Sea  and  the  Kara  Sea  The  capital  is 
lit  Naryan-Mar,  a  sawmillmg  and  lumber-export- 
ing renter  on  the  mouth  of  the  Pechora  river  Rein- 
deer raising,  fishing,  and  seal  hunting  are  the  mam 
oc  ( upatums  of  the  population,  which  consists  chiefly 
of  Nentsy — formerly  and  still  generally  known  as 
SAMOYEUFS  The  okrug  was  formed  in  1929 

Nenmus  (nf'nfus),  fl  796,  Welsh  writer,  to  whom 
is  ascribed  the  Hwtoma  Bntonum,  a  compilation 
treating  the  early  history  of  Butain  and  the  Teu- 
tonic invasions  There  are  several  manuscripts  of 
it  in  Latin  and  in  Irish  It  is  eon&idered  bv  some 
writers  to  have  been  compiled  by  Nennius  from 
various  works,  but  most  students  think  the  history 
was  a  revision  by  Nennius  of  an  oldnr  work  It  is 
rhiofly  important  for  the  study  of  early  British 
legends,  especially  tho  ARTHURIAN  LEGEND  There 
are  several  translations,  notably  one  by  A  \\ 
Wade-Evans  (1938)  of  a  Latin  text 

Neocaesarea  (ne'osfczure'u),  ancient  city  of  Pontus, 
NE  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Lvcus  river  Under  the 
mimes  Cabeira  and  Diospohs  it  was  a  royal  (  apital 
of  Pont  us  The  llornans  refounded  (A  1)  64)  and 
renamed  it,  an<l  it  was  a  proviru  ml  <  apital  The 
Turkish  name  is  Niksar 

neoclassicism  (nfoklft'stihtzm)  The  htcrarv  period 
of  the  RJHTORATION  and  the  l&th  cent  in  ENC.LIHH 
LmHATiinii.  is  often  called  the  Age  of  Neoclassi- 
t  ism  or  the  Age  of  Reason,  Iwjrause  of  tho  stress  on 
classical  leainmg  and  the  ancient  "rules"  of  litera- 
ture, tho  emphasis  on  leason  arid  common  sen«.e, 
and  the  negation  of  enthusiasm  and  uncontrolled 
imagination  Por  neoclassicism  in  architecture,  seo 

CH8HIC  KEVIVVL 

Neodesha  (ne6"dushiV),  <ttv  (pop  3,376),  SE  Kan- 
sas, on  the  Verchgns  and  N  of  Independence,  laid 
out  1869,  me  1871  \V  ith  refineries,  it  is  in  a  region 
prodm  ing  oil  and  natural  gas  Near  by  is  an 
Indian  mound,  said  to  be  the  site  of  an  early  Indian 
village 

neodymium  (nc~"5drm6um),  rare  metallic  element 
(symbol -Nd,  for  physical  constants,  see  ELEMENT, 
table),  one  of  the  RARE  EARTHS  Its  diseovcry 
(1885)  is  accredited  to  Welsbach,  who  separated  an 
earth  called  diclymia  into  the  two  parts,  noodynna 
(containing  noodvmium)  and  praseodymia  (con- 
taining piaseodymium)  It  occurs  combined  with 
other  metals  of  the  rare  earths,  as  m  monazite,  and 
forms  a  few  compounds  with  other  elements  (e  g  , 
with  oxygen,  an  oxide,  and  with  chlorine,  a  chlo- 
ride) It  is  used  in  making  some  yellowish-greon 
glassware  and  in  goggles  for  glass  blowers 

Neoga  (neo'gu),  city  (pop  1,062),  E  111,  SE  of 
Decatur,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1930 

Neolithic  period  (neull'thlk,  iu&-)  or  New  Stone 
Age  is  chatactenzed  bv  the  development  of  new 
sources  of  food  supply  The  already  perfected 
stoneworking  techniques  of  the  preceding  PALEO- 
LITHIC PERIOD  were  somewhat  modified  by  in- 
creased use  of  grinding  and  polishing,  chiefly,  tho 
peoples  of  this  age  had  only  to  put  old  stone  tools 
to  new  use  A  transitional  Mesohthic  period  is 
sometimes  postulated  to  fill  the  gap  between  tho 
last  glacial  retreat  and  tho  rise  of  agiuulture  and 
animal  domestication  Characteristic  Monolithic 
cultures  are  the  Taidenoisian  of  the  and  lands  of 
North  Africa  and  Spain,  the  Azihan  of  Western 
Europe,  which  emphasized  fishing  activities,  and 
the  Maglemosian  of  N  and  Central  Europe,  essen- 
tially a  forest  hunting  culture  Trade  contacts 
spread  among  tho  rapidly  increasing  Neolithic 
peoples  Pottery  making,  carpentry,  and  weaving 
emerged  No  single  point  of  origin  is  known  for 
agriculture,  but  species  of  wheat  including  ommcr 
(Tnticum  dicofcum),  barley,  and  millet  were  grains 
m  early  use  No  new  important  species  have  been 
added  to  the  animals  first  domesticated  under  Neo- 
lithic culture  Whore  simple  hoe  cultivation  com- 
bined with  an  ammal-usmg  economy,  as  m  the  Nile 
valley,  the  peasant  village  was  created  and  became 
tho  base  for  all  future  civilisations  The  Neolithic 
is  not  a  single  chronologic  phase,  but  a  way  of  life 
without,  or  preliminary  to,  the  use  of  metals  and 
the  development  of  urbanisation  Among  tho 
many  Neolithic  sites  that  have  been  excavated  are 
those  at  Fayum  and  many  other  places  in  Egypt,  at 
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Anau,  at  Samarra,  and  in  E  central  Europe  (the 
Danubian  culture)  and  Western  Europe  (the  cul- 
ture of  the  Swiss  lake  dwellers) 
Neon,  town  (pop  1,187),  E  Kv  ,  in  the  Cumber- 
land*, E  of  .Hazard  and  near  the  Va  line,  m  a  coal 
area 

neon,  rare  gaseous  element  (symbol  **Ne,  for  phys- 
ical constants,  see  ELEMENT,  table),  colorless,  odor- 
less, and  tasteless  Chemically  inert,  it  forms  no 
compounds,  it  is  grouped  with  helium  argon,  kryp- 
ton, xenon,  and  radon  in  the  periodic  table  It  is 
present  in  the  atmosphere  in  extremely  minute 
quantities  and  is.  produced  for  commeicial  pur- 
poses as  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of  liquid 
air  Being  a  conductor  of  electricity,  the  gas  has 
found  wide  use  in  electric  advertising  signs  It 
produces  a  bright  reddish-orango  glow  when  con- 
fined in  a  glass  tube  through  which  an  electric 
current  passes  The  light  given  off  penetrates  fog, 
and  the  gas  is  therefore  utilized  in  airplano  beacons 
Neon  lamps  are  used  in  movmg-pic  hire  sound  ap- 
paratus and  neon  tubes  are  used  in  telev  isiori  The 
element  was  discovered  by  Sir  William  Ramsay 
arid  M  W  Travers  in  1898 

Neoplatonism  (nc"6pla'turilzip),  last,  in  time,  of  the 
great  pagan  philosophies  It  derives  its  name  and 
its  basic  distinctions  from  Plato,  but  it  is  entirely 
independent  of  Platonism  proper  Neoplatonism 
is  the  most  elaborate  and  consistent  philosophy  deal- 
ing basically  with  tho  phenomena  and  speculation 
of  MvnriciBM  It  is  unique  among  the  great  mysti- 
cal systems  in  being  fundamentally  philosophical 
(not  religious)  and  among  them  and  the  other  great 
pagan  philosophies  in  having  no  ethic  It  repre- 
sented in  tho  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  the 
declining  effort  of  Greco-Roman  thought,  and  it  en- 
shrined, albeit  imperfectly,  all  that  was  still  vital 
in  tho  biilhant  Platonic  tradition  The  term  IN 
sometimes  too  closely  attached  to  the  acti\  ities  of 
the  schools  of  Alexandria  or  is  even  made  to  cover 
tho  intellectual  movement  originating  in  that  cen- 
ter, but  Nooplatonibm  cannot  properly  be  so  lo- 
calized Its  true  founder  was  PLOT  iNL8(3d  cent  )  For 
a  nurnbei  of  years  there  had  been  a  tcnclencv  to 
reach  back  beyond  the  doctrines  of  Stoics  and  Epi- 
cureans and  revive  the  views  of  Plato  At  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  Philo  had  striven  to 
harmonize  Plato's  conception  of  mind  as  the  cause 
of  all  things  with  Hebrew  religious  thought  Othei 
commentators  and  adapters  of  Plato's  writings  fol- 
lowed It  was  the  work  of  Plotmus  to  put  into  sys- 
tematic form  an  idealistic  philosophy  He  oppohed 
the  arguments  of  materialism  that  had  been  preva- 
lent In  Plato's  teaching  the  soul,  which  has  itself 
a  permanent  existence,  is  the  place  of  ideas  Plo- 
tmus presented  the  real  existence  of  the  soul  in 
contrast  rather  than  in  relation,  to  the  existence  of 
bodily  things  The  soul  cannot  be  really  explained 
in  terms  of  the  body,  but  terms  of  the  soul  may  be 
used  to  make  clear  truths  concerning  the  body 
The  One  who  is  the  great  Cauhe  and  Principle  on 
which  the  existence  of  the  visible  world  depends 
is  above  and  beyond  all  thought  and  being  From 
this  One  or  Unity  emanates  tho  divine  Mind  or 
pure  intelligence,  from  which  in  turn  emanates  the 
world  soul  Next  in  the  scale  come  particular  souls 
and  material  things  subject  to  change  The  soul  is 
related  upward  to  ideas  and  downward  to  matter 
The  crux  of  the  Nooplatonic  system  lies  in  its  doc- 
trine that  there  IH  an  utteily  transcendent  One 
from  whom  all  may  be  said  to  come  by  the  process 
of  FMANATION,  the  individual  human  soul  being 
thus  indivisibly  connected  with  the  One  POR- 
PHYRY, Plotmus*  disciple,  biographer,  and  editor, 
and  IAMBLICHUS  were  chiefly  responsible  for  dis- 
seminating through  the  world  the  svstem  of  Plo- 
tmus as  they  held  it  The  chief  late  exponents  of 
Neoplatonism  were  PROCLUS  at  Athens  and  HY- 
PATIA  at  Alexandria  Earlier  Christian  theologians 
showing  Neoplatonic  ideas  were  ( CLEMENT  01  ALEX- 
ANDRIA and  OiiiGEN  Damascms  was  Proclus'  chief 
follower  at  Athens,  and  the  pagan  revival  of  Em- 
peror JULIAN  was  Neoplatonic  In  spito  of  tho 
tacit  connections  of  Neoplatoiusm  with  much  in 
Catholic  theology,  it  fell  under  the  ban  (529)  of 
JUSTINIAN  on  pagan  schools,  and  it  did  not  survive 
The  permanent  influence  of  Neoplatonism  is  largely 
exercised  through  two  figures,  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  works  ascribed  to  St  DIONYSIUS  THE 
AHEOPAGITE  and  John  Scotus  ERIGENA  The  high 
authority  assigned  to  the  Pseudo-Dionysms  m  the 
Middle  Ages  greatly  increased  the  force  of  this  in- 
fluence in  Western  Europe  Among  the  medieval 
philosophers  who  drew  much  of  their  system  of 
mystical  theology  from  the  Pseudo-Dionysms, 
HUGH  OF  SAINT  VICTOR  and  RICHARD  OP  SAINT 
VICTOR  were  the  chief  There  is  little  doubt  that 
St  AUGUSTINE  shows  Neoplatonic  connections,  and 
through  him  Neoplatonic  thought  has  been  said  to 
have  become  part  and  parcel  of  Christian  theology 
The  nature  of  Christian  speculation  concerning 
mysticism  is  such,  however,  that  it  is  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  assume  that  what  resembles  Neo- 
platoms>m  in  tendency  is  pagan  in  origin,  for  tho 
idea  of  the  soul  rising  to  meet  its  Qod  through  suc- 
cessive grades  of  approach  is  an  obvious,  easy  ex- 
planation of  the  mystical  experience  See  W  R 
Inge,  Christian  Mysticism  (1890),  The  Philosophy 
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of  Plotinua  (1918),  and  The  Platonic  Tratlition 
(1926),  F  W  Bussell,  Neoplatonism  and  Chris- 
tianity (1911),  Thomas  Wittaker,  The  Neo-Plato- 
nists  (1928) ,  Evelyn  Underbill,  Mysticism  (rev  ed  , 
1930),  R.  B  Tollmgton,  Alexandrine  Teaching  on 
the  Universe  (1932) 

Neoptolemus  (ne*6pto'llmus),  [Gr  ,=new  m  war], 
in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Achilles  and  Deidamia. 
In  the  Trojan  War  he  proved  himself  brave  but 
cruel  He  killed  Priam  at  tho  altar  of  Zeus  and 
threw  Astyanax,  son  of  Hec  tor,  from  the  wall  of 
Troy  After  tho  war,  Andromache  and  Helenus 
were  his  slaves  He  married  Hernnone,  daughter  of 
MenelaiiB  and  Helen  He  was  sometimes  called 
Pyrrhus 

Neo-Pythagoreamsm  (ncyo-pltha"gure'unlzm),  phil- 
osophic o-rehgious  movement  of  the  2d  and  1st 
cent  BC,  centering  at  Alexandna  The  chief 
figure  was  Apollomus  of  Tyana  It  threatened  for 
a  while  to  overshadow  Neoplatonism  Neo-Py- 
thdgoreanisni  attempted  to  revive  what  the  Alex- 
andrians thought  were  the  doctrines  of  PYTHAG- 
ORAS a  certain  objective  reality  of  numbers,  trans- 
migration of  soulh,  and  the  oneness  of  all  in  God 
The  sterility  of  Roman  religion  opened  the  way  for 
the  influx  of  Oriental  cults,  thus  preparing  the 
ground  for  a  revival  of  Pythagorean  mysticism 
with  its  sacrifices  and  miracles  The  fundamental 
weakness  of  the  svstem  seem*  to  have  lam  in  the 
fact  that  it  presented  no  unified  metaphysics  for 
the  thoughtful  man,  to  whom  alone  it  would  appeal 
because  of  its  archaizing  tendency  and  its  emphasis 
on  such  rarefied  ideas  as  the  Pythagorean  numbers 
Unlike  Neoplatonism,  Neo- Pythagorean  ism  had 
no  exponents  worthy  of  great  or  universal  respect 
See  Kurt  von  Fritz,  Pythagorean  Politics  in  houth- 
trn  Italy  (1940) 

Neosho  (rieo'sho),  citv  (pop  5,il8),  co  seat  of 
Newton  co  ,  S\V  Mo  .  SHE  of  Jophn.  in  tho  Ozark 
farm  and  resort  area,  settled  c  1840,  me  1855 
Milk  condensing  is  the  chief  industry  A  U  S  fish 
hatchery  13  near  by  In  the  C  ivil  War  a  pro-Con- 
federate convention  met  here  (1802)  and  passed  an 
ordinance  of  secession  which,  however,  was  ineffec- 
tive, as  Missouri  was  kept  in  the  Union 

Neosho,  river,  c  460  rm  long,  rising  in  E  central 
Kansas,  flowing  fc>E  into  Oklahoma  (where  it  is 
generally  known  as  the  Grand  River),  then  south 
to  join  the  Arkansas  near  Muskogee  GR\ND 
RIVER  DAM  is  SE  of  Vinita,  and  Fort  Gibson  Dam 
is  NNE  of  FORT  GIBBON 

NEP    see  Ni-w  LCONOMIC  POIICY 

Nepal  (nupol'),  kingdom  (c  54,000  sq  mi  ,  pop 
c  6,282,000),  central  \sia  Katmandu  is  the  cap- 
ital It  is  bordered  bv  India  on  the  west,  south, 
and  east  and  by  I  ibet  on  the  north  Topograph- 
ically Nepal  comprises  three  bands  which  extend 
east  and  wc&t  Ihc  south  is  a  comparatively  low 
region  of  swamp  and  jungle  where  timber  is  cut 
central  Nepal  is  occupied  by  moderately  high 
mountains,  and  in  the  north  is  the  main  section  of 
the  Himalayas,  including  Mt  Everest,  the  highest 
peak  in  the  woild  The  Valley  of  Nepal,  with  an 
area  of  c  250  sq  mi  ,  is  in  the  east,  this  is  tho  only 
dense  ly  populated  area  and  has  the  cities  of  Kat- 
mandu, Bhatgaon,  and  Patan  It  is  4,700  ft  high 
and  is  surrounded  by  mountains  which  rise  to 
9,000  ft  Here  the  characteristic  crops  of  Nepal, 
nee,  wheat,  and  fruit,  grow  abundantly  Nepal's 
two  short  raihoads,  which  connect  with  lines  in 
India,  do  not  reach  the  valley,  which  is  served  by  a 
suspended  rope  cable  The  extreme  difficulty  of 
communication  restricts  industry  to  handicrafts 
foreign  trade  is  limited  to  India  and  Tibet  The 
population  is  divided  into  many  tribes  which  speak 
Tibeto-Burman  languages  Except  that  Buddhism 
was  early  introduced,  little  is  known  of  Nepal's 
history  before  the  late  15th  cent  Tho  country  was 
frequently  divided  and  in  the  18th  cent  fell  to  the 
Gurkhas,  who  established  Hinduism  as  the  official 
religion  and  laid  down  substantially  the  present 
boundaries  At  about  this  time  developed  the 
present  administrative  system  with  a  titular  king 
and  a  hereditary  prime  minister  who  actually  wields 
power  Nepal  first  entered  into  treaty  relations 
with  Great  Britain  in  1792  Acceptance  of  British 
direction  after  a  border  war  (1811-16)  led  to  tho 
belief  that  the  country  was  not  independent  Its 
full  sovereignty  was  expressly  affirmed,  however, 
by  a  treaty  with  Great  Bntiin  in  1923  Nepal 
supplied  many  tioops.  for  the  British  army  in  both 
world  wars  In  1949  the  USbR  prevented  Nepal 
from  obtaining  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 
Seo  Ikbal  Ah  Shah,  Ntpal  the  Home  of  the  Gods 
(1938),  Hasboldt  Davis,  Land  of  the  Eye  (1940) 

Nepheg  (ne'feg)  [Heb  ,  =  sprout]  1  Descendant  of 
Kohath  Ex  6  21  2  Son  of  David.  2  Sam  5  15, 
1  Chron  37,  146 

Nephele.  see  A  THOMAS  and  PHRIXUS. 

Nephi  (mVfl),  citv  (pop  2,835),  co  seat  of  Juab  co  , 
central  Utah,  SSW  of  Provo,  settled  1851  by  Mor- 
mons Dry  farming  is  practiced,  especially  in  wheat 
growing,  and  a  Federal  agricultural  station  is  near 
by  Gypsum  is  mined  and  made  into  plaster 

Nephihm  (nefT'llm),  Hebrew  word  of  no  known 
meaning  retained  in  RV  It  is  translated  "giants" 
in  AV  Gen  64,  Num  1333 

Nephish  (ne'flsh),  variant  of  NAPHISH. 
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NEPHISHESIM 

Nephishesim  (ngft'ahe'Ism),  family  returned  from 
exile    Neh  7  52    Nephusim   Ezra  2  50 
nephnte.  see  JADE 

Nephthalim  (nof'thullm),  variant  of  NAPHTAM. 
Nephtoah  (nfcfto'u)  [Heh  ,= opening),  unidentified 
town,  near  Jerusalem  Joshua  15  9,  18  15. 
Nephusim  (nefu'stm),  variant  of  NEPHISHESIM 
Nepomuk,  John  of  see  JOHN  OF  NBPOMUK,  SAINT 
Nepos,  Cornelius  (ne'p&s),  c  100  B  C  -c  25  BC, 
Roman  historian  He  was  an  intimate  of  Poro- 
ponius  Atticus,  Cicoro,  and  Catullus  His  onh 
extant  work  is  a  collection  of  biographies,  mostly 
from  a  loflt  larger  work,  DP  nrts  iHustnlwa  The 
general  method  was  to  compare  the  lives  of  great 
Romans  and  Greek  loaders  together  with  other 
foreigners  Nepos  wrote  in  a  popular  manner  in 
clear  and  simple  Latin  his  woik  was  hasty  and  in- 
accurate, but  significant  in  the  history  of  biogiaphv 
writing 

Nepos,  Julius,  d  480,  Roman  emperor  of  the  West 
(474-75)  A  Dalmatian  official,  he  was  appointed 
emperor  hy  Leo  I  of  the  Castein  Fmpire,  but  was 
deposed  bv  ORESTI  s 

Neptune,  in  Roman  irhgion,  ancient  god  of  water 
The  Romans  dedu  ated  green  arbors  to  him  on  the 
Neptunaha  (Julv  23)  to  obtain  \\atei  m  this  hot 
and  dry  time  Noptune  was  probably  an  indige- 
nous god  of  fertilit\  ,  but  in  Inter  times  he  was  identi- 
fied with  the  Greek  POSEIDON,  god  of  tho  sea 
Neptune,  township  (pop  10,207),  E  N  J  ,  near 

Ashurv  Park,  mr    1879 

Neptune,  m  astronomy,  the  eighth  of  the  major 
planets  in  tho  order  of  distance  from  the  sun, 
around  which  it  revolves  m  .1  period  of  about 
164  8  years  Its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is 
c  2,793,400,000  mi  Because  of  its  remoteness,  it 
cannot  be  neon  with  the  naked  eye  Its  discovery 
resulted  from  an  investigation  of  apparent  irregu- 
larities in  the  l)ehavior  of  URANUS  J  C  Adams 
of  Cambridge,  England,  and  U  J  J  Leveiner  of 
Pans  working  independently  computed  the  hypo- 
thetical position  of  a  planet  which  must  be  influ- 
encing Uranus  In  1S46  J  C  Galle  of  Berlin  found 
Neptune  in  the  position  indicated  by  \dams  and 
Leverner  The  moan  diameter  of  Neptune  is 
c  31,000  mi  ,  and  its  period  of  rotation  about  15  8 
hr  The  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  to  tho 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  1°46"  No  other  planet  but 
Venus  shows  less  eccentricity  of  orbit ,  that  of  Nep- 
tune IB  only  0  00855  The  mass  of  Neptune  is 
about  17  times  that  of  the  eaith  A  month  after  the 
detection  of  the  planet  itself,  Lassell  discovered 
a  satellite,  Triton,  which  revolves  in  the  retrograde 
direction  (east  to  west)  in  a  period  of  5  days  21  hr 
A  second  satellite  was  di&coveied  (1049)  by  G  P 
Kuiper  Neptune  is  probably  enveloped  in  an  at- 
mosphere containing  chiefly  hydrogen  and  methane 
in  addition  to  some  unknown  giscs 
Neptune  Beach,  resort  town  (pop  1,303),  NE  Fla  , 
on  the  Atlantic  K  of  Jacksonville,  im  1931 
Neptune  City,  borough  (pop  2,392),  K  N  J,  near 

the  Atlantic  E8E  of  Freehold,  me    1S81 
Ner  (nftr)   (Heb,=lampj,  father  of  Abner    1  Sam 

1451 

Nerbudda,  India  see  NARBADA 
Nerchinsk  (nyeVchmsk),  city  (1937  estimated  pop 
15,300),  RSFSR,  m  SE  Siberia  It  is  on  the  Trans- 
Siberian  RR  Nerchinsk  was  formerly  a  place  of 
exile  The  Nerchinsk  mountain  range,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Mongolian  frontier  125  mi  NE  to 
the  Argun  river,  rises  to  4,300  ft  and  has  silver, 
lead,  and  zinc  mines  V.  Rusxo-Chmese  border 
treaty  was  signed  at  Nerchinsk  in  1689 
nereids  (neVefdz),  in  Greek  mvthologv.  daughters 
of  Nereus  and  Dons  Thev  were  nvmphs  who  pre- 
sided over  the  sea,  protecting  sailors  in  distress 
The  nereids  lived  in  Nereus.'  palace  m  the  depths 
of  tho  Mediterranean  Amphitrite,  Galatea,  and 
Thetis  were  ncreids 

Nereus  (nPr'oas,  ncVCus),  in  Greek  mythology,  god 
of  the  sea  He  was  the  son  of  Pont  us  and  Gaea,  the 
husband  of  Dons,  and  tho  father  of  50  sea  nymphs 
— the  nereids  He  was  c  om  eived  of  as  a  kindly  old 
man  who  had  the  power  of  prophecy  and  the  ability 
to  change  hia  shape 

NereuB  (ne'rfus),  Roman  Cluistian     Rom    1615 
Nergal  (nur'gal,  -gul)   (Babylonian, «hero|,  Assyr- 
ian-Babylonian deity,  a  god  of  war,  pestilence,  and 
the  c  haso    He  was  worshiped  in  Samaria  b>  Cushite 
captives    2  Kings  1730 

Nergal-sharezer  (  shure'zur)  [Baby  Ionian,  =  Nergal 
protect  the  kmgj,  one  of  the  Babylonians  who 
rescued  Jeremiah  from  prison  He  bore  the  title 
Rab-mag  He  had  the  same  name,  and  could  be 
the  same  person,  as  the  Babv  Ionian  king  Nenghssar 
(reign,  659-555  B  C  )  Jer  39  3,13. 
Neri  (n«'rl),  name  in  Luke's  genealogy  Luke  3  27 
Neri,  Fihppo  de'  t>ee  PIIIIII-  NBRI,  SAINT 
Neriah  (nfrl'u)  [Heb,»lamp  of  God],  father  of 
Baruch  Jer  32  12,  Baruch  1  1 
Nernst,  Walther  (vkl'tur  ncrnst'),  1854-1941,  Ger- 
man physicist  and  chemist,  a  founder  of  modern 
physical  chemistry  After  doing  outstanding  re- 
search on  osmotic  pressuie  and  lomsation,  he 
turned  to  thormodynamic*,  establishing  m  1906  a 
new  tenot  (often  called  the  third  law  of  thermo- 
dynamics) dealing  with  the  behavior  of  mutter  at 
temperatures  approaching  absolute  aero  For  htt 
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work  in  thermodynamics  he  won  the  1920  Nobel 
Prise  m  Chemistry  He  later  specialised  in  electro- 
acoustics  and  astrophysics  Nernst  invented  ( 1898) 
an  electric  metallic-filament  lamp,  a  link  between 
the  carbon  lamp  and  the  incandescent  lamp  Hia 
works  include  Theoretical  Chemtstry  from  the  Stand- 
point of  Avooadro's  Rule  and  Thermodynamics 
(1893,  5th  Eng  ed  ,  1923)  and  The  New  Heat 
Theorem  (1918,  Eng  tr  ,  1920) 
Nero  (Nero  Claudius  Caesar)  (n6r'6),  A  D  37-A.D. 
68,  Roman  emperor  (A  D  54 -A  D  68)  He  was 
onginallv  named  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenoharbus 
and  was  the  son  of  Cn  Domitms  Ahenobarbus  (con- 
sul m  A  D  32)  and  of  AQHIPPINA  II,  who  was  the 
great-granddaughter  of  Augustus  Agrippina  mar- 
nod  CLAUDIUS  I  (who  was  her  uni le)  and  persuaded 
him  to  adopt  her  son  and  to  make  him  tho  guardian 
of  Claudius'  son  BUITAXNIC'US,  Nero  was  given 
Claudius'  daughter  Octavia  as  his  wife  On  Clau- 
dius' death  Nero  was  easily  made  empeior  His 
( hief  advisers  were  SENECA  and  the  head  of  the 
Praetorian  guard,  Burrus,  as  long  as  tho\  were  m 
power,  the  government  was  fairly  good  In  A  1)  55 
Agrippina  ^HW  the  bonds  of  her  domination  of  Nero 
loobenmg  and  intrigued  in  favor  of  Bntanmcus 
Nero  poisoned  tho  boy  POPP\EA  SVBINA,  the  wife 
of  his  friend  Oiuo,  soon  became  his  mist  res,s,  and 
rumor  blamed  her  for  the  worst  of  Nero's  behavioi 
In  A  D  59  he  murdered  his  mother  and  in  A  D.  t>2 
his  vufe  Buirus  died  ui  02,  and  Seneca  retired, 
leaving  Neio  and  the  admmistiatiou  in  the  hands 
of  a  group  of  scoundrels  Rome  was  half  burned  ui 
a  fire  (A  D  64),  intended  (said  rumor)  to  serve  as 
a  bac  kgiound  for  a  iec  itation  by  Nero  on  the  fall  of 
Troy  Nero  accused  the  Christians  of  starting  tho 
fire  and  began  the  hist  Roman  persecution,  accord- 
ing to  Christian  tradition  thus  in<  luded  among  its 
\  ic  turn  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  Nero  rebuilt  tho 
city  magnificently  ,  lav  ing  out  broad,  regular  streets 
and  erecting  a  splendid  palace  By  now  he  was 
hated,  and  in  A  D  05  theie  was  a  plot  to  make  C 
Calpuimus  Piso  emperor  The  dotec  tion  of  this  be- 
gan a  string  of  violent  deaths,  c  g  ,  of  Seneca,  Lu- 
c  an  Poppaoa  (now  Nero's  wife) ,  and  Tin  asea  Pae- 
txis  Nero  had  ambitions  to  be  a  poet  and  artist, 
and  he  was  an  erithut>ia&ric  admirer  of  Greek  cul- 
ture, in  AD  07  he  went  to  visit  Greei  e  To  meet 
his  piesonco  the  games  wore  all  rescheduled,  Nero 
competed  in  them  all  victorious! v  Even  there  he 
was  not  too  busy  to  havn  important  ofhceis  mur- 
dered In  \  D  t>8  »  general  in  Gaul,  C  Julius 
Vmdex,  revolted  unsuccessfully,  then  GMBA  and 
Otho  revolted  too  Tho  Ptaetonan  guard  joined 
this  sedition,  and  Nero  killed  himself  Among  his 
last  words  were,  'What  an  artist  the  world  is  losing 
in  me'"  His  memory  was  public  1\  exe<  rated  Nero 
was  the  last  emperor  of  the  famdy  of  Julius  Caesar 
I1  or  Christians  he  became  the  type  of  the  anti- 
Christian  tyrannical  monster  See  B  W  Hender- 
son, The  Life  and  Principal?  of  the  Emperor  Nero 
0903) 

Nero,  Caius  Claudius,  fl  210-201  B  C  ,  Roman  gen- 
eral in  the  Second  Punic  War  Ho  was  the  victor 
over  the  forces  of  HASDRUBAL  in  tho  battle  of  the 
Metaurus  (207  B  C  ) 

Neruda,  Jan  (\  -in'  ne'iobd  0,  1834-91,  Czech  essay- 
ist and  poet  He  was  born  in  Prague,  and  his  most 
popular  book  is  a  collection  of  tales  based  on  his 
childhood  expenenoes  in  the  Mala  Strana  section 
of  that  city  (»S(om s  from  Mala  btrana,  1878)  As  a 
poet  he  has  been  compared  to  Heine  because  of  the 
clarity  and  simplicity  of  hi&  style  and  his  lyric 
quality  His  finest  poetry  is  contained  in  the  vol- 
umes Ballads  and  Romances  and  Plain  Themes 
(both  1883)  He  wrote  a  number  of  dramas,  of 
which  Francesfa  da  ftimim  (1800),  a  tragedy,  is  the 
best  known  See  Paul  Solver,  A  Century  of  Czech 
and  Slovak  Poetry  ( 1946) 

Neruda,  Pablo  (pA'blo  naroo'dhu),  1904-,  Chilean 
poet,  whose  real  name  as  Noftali  Ricardo  Reyes 
After  1927  he  was  m  consular  service  in  the  l*ar 
Kast,  in  Argentina,  and  in  Mexico  A  surrealist 
poet,  he  revitalized  everyday  expressions  and  em- 
ployed bold  metaphors  in  freo  verse  His  sensuous 
poems  are  filled  with  grief  and  despair  An  inno- 
vator m  both  literary  and  social  thought,  he  has 
exerted  wide  influence  in  Hispanic  America  His 
best  collections  are  Crepuscularta  (twilight  book) 
(1919),  Vrnite  poemae  de  amor  y  una  <,ancum  desos- 
Iterada  [20  poems  of  love  and  one  song  of  dewpan  | 
(1924)  Heatdencta  en  la  twrra,  192fi-IVM  (resi- 
dence on  earth]  (1933)  and  EsjtafM  en  et  coraton 
JSpam  in  mv  heart]  (1937) 
erva  (Marcus  Cocceius  Ner\a)  (ndr'vu),  A.D 
c  30-A  D  98,  Roman  emperor  (A  I)  90- A  I)  98) 
Ho  had  an  honorable  career  as  a  law  officer  at 
Rome  and  a  blameless  reputation  At  the  death  of 
DOMITIAN  he  was  c  ho&en  emperor  by  the  senate  in  a 
strong  reaction  toward  constitutionalism  and  sena- 
torial influence  and  away  from  hereditary  succes- 
sion and  absolutism  Nerva  was  mild  and  unas- 
suming, he  made  economies,  reformed  the  laud  laws 
in  favor  of  the  poor,  revised  taxation,  and  tolerated 
the  Christians.  He  was  unable,  however,  to  man- 
age the  Praetorian  guard,  who  killed  some  of  tho 
murderers  of  their  idol,  Donutian.  The  elderly 
Nerva,  seeing  a  strong  hand  was  needed,  adopted 

TRAJAN  and  turned  over  the  government  to  him 


He  died  soon  afterward  See  B.  W.  Henderson, 
five  Roman  Emperors  (1927). 
Nervtl,  Gerard  de  (sharar'  du  n&rval'),  1808-65, 
French  writer,  one  of  the  younger  romantics.  His 
real  name  was  G6rard  Labrume  He  wrote  trans- 
lations from  German,  including  Faust  (1828);  fan- 
tastic short  stories,  notably  m  Lea  Pule*  du  ffv. 
(1854,  partial  Eng,  tr  ,  Daughters  of  Pure,  1922); 
travel  sketches,  as  m  Voyage  en  Orient  (1861) ,  and 
poems  His  Aurelw  (1854,  Eng  tr  ,  Awreha,  1932), 
a  sort  of  fantastic  spiritual  autobiography,  minors 
the  tortured  moments  of  lucidity  in  a  life  that 
ended  in  madness  and  suicide 
nerve  see  NERVOUS  SYBTKM 

Nervii  (nur'vel),  ancient  people  of  Belgica,  GAUI 
They  were  warlike  and  prohibited  importations 
whu  h  might  tend  to  soften  the  character  of  their 
people  They  tried  to  raise  a  general  revolt  against 
the  Romans  and  were  c  rushed  by  Julius  Caesar  (57 
B  C  ) 

Nervo,  Amado  (ama'dhQ  nci'vo),  1870-1919,  Mexi- 
can poet  Known  as  the  "monk  of  poetry,"  ho 
studied  for  the  priesthood  but  abandoned  a  clerical 
c  areer  for  writing  An  intimate  friend  of  Ruben 
DARIO,  he  also  wrote  in  the  modernist  manner,  his 
poetry  is  known  for  its  qualities  of  simplicity  and 
music  His  early  writings  showed  pantheistic  influ- 
ences, but  in  his  later  years  they  weie  touched  by 
Buddhist  quietude  Most  of  his  verses  deal  with 
his  inward  world,  where  ho  sought  peace  from  the 
torments  without  Some  of  his  volumes  e\pre»n 
this  in  their  titles~*SV/««tdac/  (1914),  Elevation 
(1916),  Plenttud  (1918)  He  spent  a  numbei  of 
years  in  diplomatic  service  and  died  when  he  was 
Mexican  minister  to  Uruguay  See  K  T  Wellnmn, 
Amado  Nrtoo,  Mexico's  Religioitg  Poet  (1937) 
nervous  system,  body  system  whu  h  includes  all  the 
nervos  and  nerve  tissue  oi  the  mumal  body  and  is 
concerned  with  the  coordination  and  control  of 
other  body  systems  and  oigans  In  tho  human  (and 
some  other  higher  veitobrates)  it  consists  of  a 
highly  developed  c  entral  nerv  cms  system  (the  BKAIN 
and  SPINAL  c'ORU),  the  peripheral  nervous  system 
(i  e  ,  the  nerve  fibers  connecting  tho  receptois,  01 
sense  organs,  with  the  effectors,  or  muscles  and 
glands),  and  the  autoriomic  nervous  system  The' 
unit  ol  structuio  in  the  neivous  system  iw  tho  neu- 
ron or  nerve  cell  The  neuron  vanoa  in  size  and 
torm  but  ty  pic  ally  c  onsists  of  a  nuc  leated  cell  bodv 
having  one  or  moie  bram  hing  proc  esses  known  as 
dondrons  or  dendritos  and  a  single  process  (usually 
longer  and  less  hi  am  hed)  called  an  axon  The  axon, 
often  termed  a  neivo  fiber,  is  sin  rounded  by  a  c  oat- 
ing  known  as  the  my  elm  sheath  or  inedullHty  slieat  h 
A  number  of  hhers  bound  together  with  connec  tivc 
tissue  form  a  norvo  Fibecs  that  carry  an  impulse' 
fiom  a  leceptor  to  the  spinal  cord  or  to  the  biain 
are  designated  as  sensoi  s ,  or  afferent,  fibers,  those 
that  transmit  an  impulse  to  -in  cffcc  tor  are  called 
motor,  or  efferent,  filwfH  In  porno  nciven  all  the 
fibers  are  of  one  type,  and  in  others,  known  as 
mixed  nerves,  both  kuicN  me  pie-ont  In  the  hu- 
man body  theie  aie  12  pans  of  (  rarual  nei  ves,  some 
are  sensory  (tho  olfactoiv,  optic,  and  auditory 
nerves),  some  are  motoi  (eg,  Iho  oculomotor 
which  controls  muscles  of  tlie  eye),  and  others  are 
mixed  (e  g  ,  the  fac  ia.1  nerve,  whu  h  sends  motor 
fibers  to  the  muscle's  of  the  face  and  neck  and  hen- 
sorv  fibers  to  part  of  the  tongue  and  middle  eai ) 
The  31  pans  of  spinal  neivei  emerge  from  l>oth 
sides  of  the  spinal  tord  along  it-*  entire  length 
spinal  nerves  are  all  mixed  nerves  The  autonomu 
nervous  system  consists  of  nerves  and  ganglia 
(groups  of  nerve  cells)  which  legulato  the  action  of 
the  smooth  01  visceral  must  le  tissue  (eg,  in  the 
walls  of  the  digestive  organs  and  blood  ve&sels), 
the  heart  muscle,  and  tho  secretory  action  of 
glands  The  parasympathetie,  or  cramosac  rat, 
neivous  system  is  the  poition  of  tho  autoiioinu 
system  which  includes  nerve  fibers  arising  from 
the  mid  bram  and  the  medulla  oblonguta  and  from 
the  sacral  region  of  the  somal  cord  Tho  sympa- 
thetic system  or  thorax olurnbar  system  includes 
preganghomc  fibers  originating  m  the  thoracic  and 
lumbar  regions  of  the  spinal  ( ord,  a  c  ham  of  sympa- 
thetic ganglia  on  cithei  side  of  the  vertebral  column 
from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  coccyx,  and  three 
great  plexuses  (composed  of  ganglia  and  fibers) 
known  a&  the  cardiac  plexus,  the  coliac  plexus  (or 
solar  plexua) ,  and  the  hy  pogast  i  it  plexus  Most 
organs  are  innervated  by  both  tho  sy  mpathetic  and 
the  parasympathetic  systems,  tho  two  systems 
function  antagonistically,  e  g  ,  stimulation  by  the 
paraaympathetu  system  causes  dilation  of  certain 
blood  vessels,  while  the  sympathetic  causes  con- 
traction of  the  same  blood  vessels  All  the  fibers  of 
the  autonomic  system  are  efferent  filers,  and  they 
obtain  their  impulses  from  within  tho  body,  in  the 
gray  matter  of  the  nervous  tinnue.  The  functions  of 
organs  innervated  by  the  autonomic  system  are,  in 
general,  not  under  tho  control  of  the  will  though  the 
emotions  influence  thorn.  Although  the  vegetative 
functions  of  the  internal  organs  are  thus  largely 
controlled  involuntarily,  with  impulses  traveling 
through  efferent  fibers  only,  other  activities  of  the 
body  are  generally  the  result  of  a  stimulus  which 
acts  upon  a  receptor  (or  sensory  surface)  and  causes 
an  impulse  to  travel  over  sensory  fibers  to  the  spinal 
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cord  or  to  the  brain  and  thence  over  motor  fibers  to 
the  effector  One  or  more  neurons  called  central, 
connecting,  or  internuncial  neurons  are  found  be- 
tween the  afferent  and  efferent  neurons  Such  a 
pathway  from  a  receptor  to  an  effector  is  known  as 
a  reflex  arc  The  afferent  impulses  are  transferred 
to  the  efferent  fibers  m  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  where  the  endings  of  one  neuron 
lie  close  to  the  dendrons  of  another  neuron  This 
point  of  very  close  approach  between  two  neurone 
IB  called  a  synapse,  and  it  IB  thero  that  an  impulse 
passes  from  neuron  to  neuron  Reflex  action  is  the 
muscular  or  glandular  action  that  results  from 
stimulation  of  a  sensory  nerve  Such  actions  are 
not  under  voluntary  control  Certain  reflex  actions 
that  occur  repeatedly  have  their  connections  be- 
tween afferent  and  efferent  fiber*  in  areas  some- 
times known  as  reflex  ( enters  Kuch  a  center  is  the 
respiratory  renter  of  the  medulla  oblongata  (of  the 
brain) ,  m  it  the  afferent  fibers  from  many  parts  of 
the  body,  e  g  ,  the  lungs,  aorta,  and  skin,  convey 
impulses  to  many  interconnected  efferent  neurons 
wh«  h  in  turn  send  impulses  to  the  diaphragm,  the 
intercostal  mus<  lea,  and  other  muse  les  involved  in 
maintaining  the  breathing  process  Actions  other 
than  simple  reflexes  aro  the  concern  of  the  higher 
brain  centers,  and  the  pathways  involved  are  of 
varying  complexity  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
the  activity  Conditioned  reflexes  are  ac  quired  re- 
flexes learned  through  assoc  lation  of  a  partu  ular 
stimulus  with  a  certain  result  Pavlov  performed 
experiments  in  which  he  developed  conditioned  re- 
flexes m  dogs  by  causing  them  to  associate  the 
sound  of  a  bell  with  receiving  food,  after  this  pat- 
tern had  been  repeated  frequently,  the  dogs  le- 
si>onded  to  the  bell  by  salivating  even  when  food 
was  not  presented  to  them  Such  a  response  is  a 
conditioned  reflex  The  acquiring  of  conditioned 
reflexes  is  a  basis  of  habit  formation,  learning,  and 
education 

Nescopeck  (ntVkup&k),  borough  (pop  1,805),  E 
Pa  .  on  the  Siibquehanna  and  SW  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
settled  17M},  me  1<«M  Petor  Frederick  llothormel 
was  born  hero 

Nesfleld,  William  Eden,  1835-88,  British  architect 
Ho  was  of  the  group,  including  R  N  Shaw  and 
P  H  Webb,  which  rescued  KngUsh  domestic  archi- 
tectuio  from  its  Victorian  mediocrity  and  led  il 
back  to  its  foimer  traditions  of  good  de-sign  ami 
honest  craftsmanship  Ncsfield  built  numerous 
houses,  tui  ning  to  the  humble  English  cottage  and 
farmhouse  architecture  of  the  past  for  his  inspira- 
tion The  two  lodges  which  he  designed,  one  at 
Regent's  Paik  (1804)  and  the  other  at  Kiw  Gar- 
dens (1866),  strong!}  affected  English  contempo- 
raries His  \rchit<£tu>al  Kkctchts  from  Francu  and 
Italy  (1862)  was  influential 
Nesiotes  see  CHITIVB  VND  NFHIOTKS 
Ness,  Loch  (lokh),  lake,  Invoi ness-shire,  Scotland, 
along  the  Gieat  Glen  and  foinung  pait  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal  It  is  c  24  mi  long  and  a  mile  in 
average  breadth  Veiy  deep  and  remarkably  ice- 
free,  it  is  fed  by  the  Oich  and  other  sti earns  and 
dial ned  b\  the  Ness  to  Morav  Firth  Mountains 
rising  to  2,284  ft  overhang  the  loch  In  19  J3  and 
later,  newspapers  published  accounts  of  a  "mon- 
ster," 40  to  50  ft  long,  which  was  said  to  bo  soon 
in  the  loch 

Ness  City,  c  itv  (pop  1,  $55),  co  scat  of  Ness  co  ,  W 
central  Kansas,  m  a  wheat  area,  founded  1878,  inc. 
1880  Oil  fields  were  developed  m  the  1930s. 
Nesselrode,  Karl  Robert,  Count  (n^'sulrod,  Rus 
nv^sMrcVdvI),  1780-1802,  Russian  statesman  of 
German  descent,  b  Lisbon  He  played  an  im- 
portant role  at  the  Congiess  of  Vienna  (1815)  and 
in  18K)  became  foreign  ministei  Guiding  Russian 
policy  for  the  next  40  years,  Nea^elrode  fa  voted  tho 
Holy  Alliance,  intervened  (1849)  in  Hungary, 
where  Russian  troops  put  down  the  anti-Austrian 
revolution,  and  was  partially  responsible  for  the 
Crimean  War  (1853-5(5)  His  autobiography  was 
published  in  1866 

Ness  us  (n&'sus),  in  Greek  mythology,  centaur,  son 
of  Ixion  and  Nonhele  He  used  to  cairv  travelers 
across  tho  river  Kverius,  but  one  day  while  c  orr\  mg 
Doiamra  he  tried  to  make  off  with  her  Hercules 
shot  him  with  a  poisoned  arrow  The  dying  centaur 
persuaded  Deiamra  to  save  his  blood}  robe,  tolling 
her  to  give  it  to  Hercules,  her  husband,  when  the 
hero's  love  waned  Later,  Deiamra  gave  tho  poi- 
sonous robe  to  Hercules  and  thus  caused  his  death 
nest,  structure  or  refuge  in  which  an  animal  lays  ita 
eggs  or  gives  birth  to  its  young  and  in  which  the 
young  pass  their  poiiod  of  helplessness  Birds  aro 
the  chief  nest  builders,  but  nests  are  also  made  by 
many  insects,  by  some  fish  and  reptiles,  and  by 
squirrels,  mice,  and  some  other  mammals  Among 
birds  tho  male  selects  the  territory  in  which  tho 
female  usually  chooses  the  site  and  does  most  of 
the  construction  of  the  nest  The  preferred  site  is 
one  which  is  accessible  to  the  feeding  grounds  and 
which  offers  some  protection  from  the  elements 
and  concealment  from  enemies.  In  some  species 
the  male  assists  the  female  in  incubating  the  eggs. 
The  megapodos  or  mound  birds  of  Australia  leave 
their  eggs  after  laying  them  in  a  mound  of  decaying 
vegetation,  the  heat  of  which  enables  the  embryo 
to  develop.  Birds  of  the  altricial  type,  in  which  the 
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young  are  hatched  in  a  helpless  condition,  usually 
build  nests  which  are  more  elaborate  and  placed 
higher  above  the  ground  than  those  of  the  pre- 
oocial  birds,  which  are  able  to  run  about  and  feed 
soon  after  hatching  Many  sea  birds,  shore  birds, 
and  game  birds  make  no  real  neat  but  lay  their  eggs 
directly  on  a  rocky  ledge  or  on  the  ground  or  m  a 
shallow  depression  scooped  out  of  the  sand  or  earth 
Elaborate  domed  nests  are  built  on  the  ground  by 
the  meadow  lark  and  the  ovenbird  Herons,  mourn- 
ing doves,  and  cuckoos  make  loose  platform  nests 
of  sticks  in  trees  or  shrubs  Eagles'  nests,  made  in 
the  tops  of  trees  or  on  cliffs,  are  often  enlarged  each 
year  and  reach  5  to  12  ft  in  diameter  The  wood- 
peckers, the  nuthatches,  some  owls,  and  the  horn- 
bills  utilize  holes  in  trees  The  male  hornbill  seals 
the  female  in  the  nesting  cavity,  leaving  a  small 
aperture  through  which  he  feeds  her  while  bhe  sits 
on  the  eggs  Tho  king^fisher  and  the  bank  swallow 
dig  out  nesting  holes  in  sandy  banks  Intricately 
woven  arboreal  nests  are  made  by  the  American 
orioles  or  hangnests  'ind  bv  the  Old  World  weaver 
birds  The  oriole's  nest  is  a  deep,  pendent  bag 
The  Baltimore  oriole  constructs  it  of  vegetable 
fibers,  often  with  yarn  or  string  added,  while  the 
orchard  oriole  uses  grasses  In  the  SW  United 
States  the  cactus  wren  makes  a  down-lined  nest  of 
woven  grasses  among  the  thorns  of  the  cholla 
cactus  Mud  or  salivary  secretions  cement  the 
nests  of  some  birds  Robins,  cliff  and  barn  bv\ al- 
lows, and  phoebes  are  among  those  that  use  mud 
The  rie^t  of  an  Oriental  swift  is  made  entirely  of 
salivary  secretion  and  is  used  in  making  bird's- 
nest  soup 

Nestor  (nP'stur),  in  Greek  mythology,  wise  king  of 
Pvlos  He  was  the  husband  of  Eurydice  and  the 
father  of  \ntilochus  Nestor  took  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts  and  the  Cah  doman  hunt 
and  when  he  was  verv  old  in  the  Trojan  War  Heie, 
because  of  his  great  age  and  experienc  e,  his  adv»c  e 
was  c  onstantly  sought  Nestor  was  noted  for  hr-< 

Erohxitv  After  his  return  to  P>!OH  lie  was  vimted 
V  Telemachus  in  search  of  information  about 
Od\  i^eus 

Nestor  (nfl'stur),  d  1115,  Russian  chronicler  A 
monk  in  a  monastery  of  Kiev,  he  wrote  biogiaphiee 
of  two  saints  and  of  the  prior  of  his  monastery 
Until  recently  the  authorship  of  the  Russian  Pri- 
mary Chronicle,  known  also  as  The  Tale  of  Byyutib 
Years  and  as  the  Chronicle  of  Nestor,  was  attributed 
to  him  It  is  now  believed  that  he  was  the  author 
of  one  of  its  sources  See  ftuisian  Primary  Chron- 
tde  (tr  by  S  H  Cross,  1<MO) 

Nestonan  Church,  Christian  community  of  Iraq, 
Persia,  and  Malabar,  India  It  represents  the  an- 
cient chutch  of  Persia  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
Assyrian  (or  East  Syrian)  Church  It  numbers 
fewer  than  100,000,  including  emigrants  to  tho 
United  States  It  has  much  in  common  with  other 
Eastern  rites  The  htuigv  (said  in  Syriaej  is  prob- 
ably of  the  Antiochenc  fimilv  of  liturgies,  the  rite 
is  called  Chaldean  or  East  Syrian  The  churches 
are  not  much  ornamented,  but  the  Nestormns  offer 
great  honors  to  the  Cross  A  unique  feature  of  then 
worship  is  their  "holv  leaven,"  continuously  used 
for  the  altar  bread,  they  believe  it  is  derived  from 
dough  used  at  the  Last  Supper  Tho  theology  of 
the  church  is  not  precise,  but  there  are  traits  of 
ancient  Nestonamsrn—  thev  venerate  Nestonus  as 
a  saint,  they  deny  the  Virgin  tho  title  Mother  of 
God  while  otherwise  honoring  her  highly,  and  they 
reject  the  ecumenical  councils  after  the  second 
The  ancient  Persian  church  was  the  only  one  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Nestonus,  as  H  result  it  lost 
communion  with  the  rest  of  Christendom  The 
official  head  calls  himself  patnaich  of  the  East, 
the  office  is  hereditary,  from  uncle  to  nephew  The 
church  has  relations  with  some  Jacobites  and  some 
Anglicans  Among  the  Nestormns  and  outnumber- 
ing them  lives  a  community  in  communion  with  tho 
pope  and  called  usually  Chaldean  Catholics  They 
nave  rite  and  practices  in  common  with  the  Nes- 
tormns, but  have  had  a  separate  church  organiza- 
tion since  the  16th  cent  Tho  largest  group  using 
this  rite  is  that  of  tho  Malabar  Chaldean  Catholics, 
who  ultimately  donvo  then  Christianity  from  Nes- 
tonan missions  in  India  The  great  period  of  ex- 
pansion of  the  Nestonan  Church  waa  from  tho  7th 
to  the  10th  cent  There  were  missions  to  China  and 
India  A  famous  monument  in  Sian,  China,  was 
put  up  by  Chinese  Nestonans  (781)  The  missions 
were  destroyed  and  the  church  reduced  by  persecu- 
tions bv  the  Chinese,  the  Hindus,  and  tho  Moslems 
In  tho  10th  and  early  20th  cent  there  were  tei  nblo 
massacres  of  Nestonans  and  Chaldeans  by  Kurds 
and  Turks.  See  Donald  Attwater,  The  Christian 
Churches  of  the  East  (1947,  1948);  H.  C.  Luke, 
Mosul  and  Its  Muutntiea  (1925) 

Nestorianism.  In  428  Emperor  Theodosius  IT  named 
an  abbot  of  Antioch,  Nestorius  (d  451?),  as  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  In  that  year  Nestorius, 
who  had  been  a  pupil  of  THEODORE  or  MOPSURSTU, 
outraged  tho  Catholic  world  by  opposing  tho  uso 
of  the  title  Mother  of  God  for  the  Virgin  on  tho 
grounds  that,  while  the  Father  begot  Jesus  as  God, 
Mary  bore  him  as  a  man.  This  view  was  contra- 
dicted  by  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  both 
sides  appealed  to  Pope  Celestine  I.  The  Council  of 
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Ephesus  (see  EPHBSUS,  COUNCIL  or)  was  convened 
in  431  to  settle  the  matter  This  council  (reio- 
forood  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451)  clarified 
orthodox  Catholic  doctrine,  pronouncing  that  Jesus 
Christ,  true  God  and  true  man,  has  two  natures,  at 
once  perfectly  distinct  and  inseparably  joined  in  one 
person  and  partaking  of  the  one  divine  substance 
Nestorius,  deposed  after  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
was  sent  to  Antioch,  to  Arabia,  and  finally  to 
Egypt  He  wrote  in  The  Book  of  Heradides  an  ac- 
count of  the  controversy  The  patriarch  of  Antioch 
and  his  bishops,  accusing  Cyril  of  sharp  practice, 
stayed  out  of  communion  with  Alexandria  until  a 
compromise  was  reached  in  433,  but  in  spite  of  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  in  553  at  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  (see  CONSTANTINOPLE,  COUNCIL 
OF),  Nestonanihtti  was  practically  dead  in  the  em- 
pire after  451  The  doctrines  that  continued  in  the 
Nestonan  Church  had  diminishing  connections 
with  those  of  Nostonus  The  teachings  of  EUTYCHES 
and  MovopHYHiriHM  grew  partially  in  reaction  to 
Nestorianism 

Nestos,  river   see  MEST\ 

Nestroy,  Johann  Nepomuk  (ycVhau  nA'pflmdok  neV- 
troi),  1801  62,  Austrian  dramatist  and  actor  He 
made  his  debut  in  1H21  jnd  later  proved  himself  a 
brilliant  writer  of  faic.es  and  satires  Among  his 
works  were  /Mmjxiciva0ahunilui  (18J3)  and  a  par- 
ody of  Tannhfluser  (1852) 

net,  mesh  fabric ,  known  from  prehistoric  times 
Nets  have  been  made  of  many  mitoi  lals,  including 
sinews,  strips  of  hide,  silk,  vegetable  and  synthetic 
fibers,  and  metallic  threads  Their  earliest  use  Was 
probably  for  snaring  animals  arid  foi  fishing  Fish- 
ing nets  include  tho  stationary  net,  an  earlv  type, 
the  dnft  net,  an  oblong  veitical  net,  buoved  on  its 
upper  edge,  the  seine,  whose  ends  are  brought  to- 
gether to  enclose  the  fish,  and  the  bag-shaped 
trawl  net,  dragged  along  *>oa  bottom  Hair  nets  in- 
clude the  gold  or  silver,  wire  or  cord  cauls  worn  in 
ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Home,  reticulated  caps 
and  cauls  popular  in  Europe  especially  in  the  14th 
cent  ,  chenille  or  ribbon  snood*  of  the  19th  cent  , 
and  the  "invisible"  net  of  human  hair  Net  fabrics 
include  veilings,  tulle,  and  mahne,  as  well  as  heavier 
dress  nets,  curtain  nets,  and  filet,  a  foundation  for 
lace  Nettings  are  used  also  for  safety  nets,  for 
hammocks,  and  for  hoisting  loads 

Netcong  (nPt'kung),  borough  (pop  2,157),  NW  N  J  , 
near  Lake  Musi  onetcong,  me  1894  It  has  rail- 
road repair  shops,  it  grew  as  a  residence  for  iron 
miners  and  ironworkers  arid  as  a  resort  A  trans- 
oceanic radiotelephone  station  is  here 

Nethaneel  (nftluVneul,  nr-'thunel)  [Heb  ,«gift  of 
God]  1  Prince  of  IiM-achar  Num  182  Brothei 
of  David  1  Chron  2  14  3  Pne«t  1  Chron  15  24 
4  Levite  1  Chron  24  6  5  Porter  of  the  Temple 
1  Chron  2b  4  6  Pi  nice  under  .lehoshaphat  2 
Chron  177  7  Levite  2  Chi  on  35  9  8  One  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife  Ezra  10  22  9  Priest 
Neh  1221  10  Trumpeter  Neh  1236 

Nethamah  (iifl*thmil'u)  [Heb,  ~  God  has  given).  1 
Father  of  IKHMAEL  6  2  Temple  choir  leader 
1  Chron  252,12  3  One  who  accompanied  the 
teachers  of  the  Law  2  Chron  17  8  4  Father  of 
Jehudi  Jer  ib  14 

Netherlands  (ncVdhurlundz),  Dutch  Nederland 
(na'durlant)  or  Nederlanden  (-landun),  kingdom 
(12,868  sq  im  ,  with  water  surface,  including  the 
Ijsselmeer,  15,705  sq.  mi  ,  pop.  9,542,393),  NW 
EurojK1,  bounded  by  the  North  Sea  ui  the  north 
and  west  bv  Belgium  in  the  south,  and  by  Ger- 
manv  in  the  east  It  is  popularh  known  also  as 
Holland  AMSTERDAM  is  the  const  itxitional  capital. 
The  HVULK  w  the  roval  residence  and  the  seat  of 
the  goveimncnt  The  coastal  provinces  of  the 
Nethei  lands  are  ZEELAND  and  SOITH  Hoi  LAND,  at 
the  estu-mes  of  tho  SCHEIDT,  MEUSE,  WAAL,  and 
RHINE  men,  NORTH  Hoi  LAND,  UTUBCHT,  GEI- 
Dbm  AND  O\  *  KUSSEI  ,  and  FRIESLAND,  on  the 
west,  south,  and  east  of  the  IJSSEIMEER  (known  as 
the  ZriDEit  /FR  before  it  was  dammed  up),  and 
GRONrvGFV,  on  tho  J^ms  o«tuar\  and  bordering  on 
Germain  Much  of  the  fertile  land  consists  of 
poldeis,  below  sea  level,  won  from  the  sea  m  cen- 
turies of  toil  There  aro  numerous  i>lands,  notably 
WALOHEREN,  North  BFVKLAND  and  South  Beve- 
land,  and  the  \\  est  I-  KISIAN  1st  \NDH  The  i  ountry 
is  crossed  bv  drainage  canals  and  the  main  rivers 
are  canalized  and  interconnected  by  artificial  wa- 
terwavs,  which  aie  linked  with  the  river  and  canal 
sv  stems  of  Belgium  and  Germ  inv  It  may  truly 
be  said  that  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands arc  largelv  the  creation  of  man  Dairying 
and  cattle,  raising  ire  verv  important  sources  of 
wealth  ALKMKVR  ind  LD*M  are  internationally 
famous  as  cheese  m  irkets  Truck  gardening,  fish- 
ing, and  flower  raising  (particularly  at  HAARI  EM) 
are  equally  important  The  canals,  drawbridges, 
windmills,  and  local  costumes  of  Holland  are  fa- 
mous all  over  tho  world.  Tho  maritime  provinces 
have  the  most  famous  cities  of  the  Netherlands — 
Amsterdam  and  ROTTERDAM  (the  chief  ports)  and 
The  Hague,  Haarlem,  LKIDKN,  D^LFT,  UTRECHT, 
DORPKKCHT,  SCHIEDAM,  and  FLUSHING.  The  in- 
land provinces,  with  generally  poorer  soil,  are 
NOHTH  BRABANT,  with  the  historic  city  of  BBBDA 

and  tho  industrial  centers  of  s'  HEETOOENBOSCH, 
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EINDHOVEN,  and  TILBUHO,  LIMBURG,  with  impor- 
tant coal  mines  and  the  industrial  and  commercial 
centers  of  MAASTRICHT  and  HEERLRN,  and  DRBN- 
THE,  largely  a  stock-raising  and  dairying  region 
In  S  Gelderland  are  the  industrial  centers  of  ARN- 
HEM  and  NIJMEGEN  Besides  coal,  the  Netherlands 
has  no  important  resources,  though  it  relies  on  im- 
ports of  rubber,  oil,  and  tin  from  INDONESIA  (the 
former  Dutch  colonies  of  the  East  Indies,  since 
1949  a  sovereign  confederation  under  the  Dutch 
crown)  Textiles,  machinery,  electrical  equipment, 
processed  foods,  and  chonuc  als  are  among  the  chief 
industrial  products  Amsterdam  is  a  world  center 
of  the  diamond  industry  and  trade,  it  IB  also  one  of 
the  chief  international  financial  centers  Dutch  in- 
terests control  a  large  part  of  the  world's  petroleum 
and  tin  production,  and  the  Dutch  merchant  ma- 
rine ranks  fourth  after  tho  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Norway  The  Dutch  colonies  (see 
WEST  INDIES,  DUTCH,  and  GUIANA,  DUTCH)  play 
an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  metropo- 
lis The  government  of  the  Netherlands  is  a  c  onsti- 
tutional  monan  hv  The  constitution  was  promul- 
gated in  1814  and  was  revised  frequently  The  ex- 
ecutive power  rests  with  the  t  rown  and  the  cabinet, 
the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  two  cham- 
bers of  the  States-General  The  members  of  the 
upper  chamber  are  elected  by  the  11  provincial 
estates,  which  have  important  powers  m  their  re- 
spective provinces  The  lower  chamber  is  elected 
bv  direct  universal  suffrage  The  ro\  al  succession 
is  settled  on  the  house  of  Orange  (see  NASSAU)  The 
royal  house  belongs  to  the  Dutc  h  Reformed  Church 
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Limburg,  with  Maastricht  WhUe  still  struggling 
for  their  independence  and  while  involved  in  the 
religious  struggle  between  Calvuusts  and  REMON- 
STRANTS, the  Dutch  laid  the  foundation  of  their 


commercial  and  colonial  empire    The  Dutch  EAST     Germans  meted  out  terrible  reprisals    Starvation 
'     -      '       setm    The  German  collapse  in  May,  1945,  was  fol- 


INDIA  COMPANY  was  founded  in  1002,  the  Dutch 
WEST  INDIA  COMPANY  in  1621.  The  decline  of 
Antwerp  under  Spanish  rule  and  the  right  (awarded 
to  the  Dutch  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia)  to  control 
the  Scheldt  estuary  gave  supremacy  to  the  Dutch 


hope  that  the  Allied  air-borne  landings  at  Arohem 
and  Eindhoven  would  liberate  the  country  How- 
ever, only  Zeeland,  North  Brabant,  and  Ximburg 
were  liberated,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  country  the 
Germans  meted  out  terrible  reprisals  Starvation 


lowed  by  the  immediate  return  of  the  queen  and 
the  cabinet  and  by  relatively  speedy  recovery  One 
of  the  original  United  Nations,  the  Netherlands 

,  „ r joined  (1947)  m  a  close  economic  and  political  alh- 

porta,  particularly  Amsterdam  Dutch  merchants  ance  with  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  tho  three 
traded  in  every  continent  (they  even  enjoyed  ex-  countries  became  known  jointly  as  tho  Benelux 
elusive  privileges  m  Japan),  ana  Dutch  vessels  cap- 


tured  the  major  share  of  the  world's  carr>  ing  trade 
The  United  Provs  opened  their  doors  to  religious 


group,  which  in  1948  joined  with  England  and 

France  in  the  F       "          "•   "     m~  c 

acted  jointly  in  .  . 

and  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty     A  major  post- 


,nce  in  the  Five-Power  Pact     The  five  nations 
the  European  Recovery  Program 


war  problem  was  the  revolt  of  INDONESIA,  which 
Dutch  arms  were  unable  to  suppress  Queen  Wil- 
helmma  abdicated  (1948)  in  favor  of  her  daughter, 
JULIANA,  who  continued  to  rule  with  a  coalition 
cabinet  dominated  by  tho  Catholic  and  Labor  par- 
ties For  a  general  account  of  the  modern  Nether- 
lands and  its  people,  see  A  J  Barnouw,  The  Dutch 
(1940)  A  standard  history  is  P  J  Blok,  History  of 
the  People  of  the  Netherlands  (Eng  tr  ,  5  vols  , 


signal  for  the  opponents  of  the  hereditary  privileges 
of  tho  house  of  Orange  to  reassert  the  rights  of  the 
provinces  and  the  States-General  Jan  de  WITT, 
the  political  loader  of  the  estates  of  Holland  (the 
most  powerful  of  the  seven  provinces),  was  chosen 
(1652)  grand  pensionary  of  Holland  and  directed 

_     .    ...  the  fate  of  the  Dutch  republic  for  the  following  20 

,  i  is  complete  freedom  of  worship,  and  each      years     To  prevent  Prince  WILIIAM  III  of  Orange 
religious  commumU  receives  state  subsidies     Tho      (son  of  William  II)  fi 

Catholics,   who  nearly  equal  tho  Protestants  in      *       ' 

number,  are  most  numerous  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces The  archbishop  of  Utrecht  is  the  Catholic 
primate  of  tho  Netherlands  Tho  four  university 
cities  are  Leiden,  Utrecht,  Gromngen,  and  Amster- 
dam One  of  tho  Low  COUNTRI*  H,  the  Netherlands 
had  no  unified  lustorv  before  tho  ibth  c  ent  The 
region  left  of  the  Rhine  formed  part  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Lower  Germany  and  was  inhabited  by 
the  BATWI,  on  the  right  bank  were  the  Frisians 
Nearly  tho  entire  area  was  taken  bv  the  franks 
between  the  5th  and  the  8th  cent  .  and  with  the 
breakup  of  the  Carohngian  empire  it  passed  (9th 
cent )  to  the  east  Frankish  (i  e  ,  German)  kingdom 
and  thus  to  the  Holv  Roman  Empire  The  founts 
of  HOLLAND  emerged  as  the  most  powerful  me- 
dieval lords  of  the  region,  next  to  their  southern 
neighbors,  the  dukes  of  Brabant  In  the  15th  cent 
Holland,  Zeeland,  Gelderland,  and  Brabant  passed 
to  the  dukes  of  BURGUNDY,  who  thus  controlled  vir- 
tually all  the  Low  Countries  Though  the  Dutch 
towns  and  ports  were  slower  in  their  ec  ononuc  de- 
velopment than  the  great  commercial  and  indus- 
trial centers  of  b  landers  and  Brabant,  they  began 
to  rival  them  in  the  14th  cent  They  nearly  all  be- 
longed to  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  they  enjoyed 
vast  autonomous  privileges  In  1477  MARY  OK 
BURGUNDY  bv  the  Great  Privilege  restored  all  the 
liberties  of  which  her  predec  ossors  had  deprived  the 
provincial  estates  of  the  Low  Countries  Her  mar- 
riage with  the  Archduke  Maximilian  (later  Emperor 
MAXIMILIAN  I)  brought  the  Low  Countries  to  the 
house  of  Hapshurg  Emperor  Charles  V  made 
them  over  (1555)  to  his  son  PHILIP  II  of  Spam  By 
that  time  the  northern  provinces  (i  e  ,  the  present 
Netherlands)  had  reached  great  economic  prosper- 
ity. Philip's  attempt,  through  Cardinal  GRAN- 
VELLE,  then  through  the  duke  of  ALBA,  to  introduce 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  and  to  reduce  the  Low 
Countries  to  the  status  of  a  Spanish  province  mot 
determined  opposition  among  all  classes  of  the  pop- 
ulation, Catholics  and  Protestants  alike  This  was 
only  increased  b>  Alba's  barbarous  and  terroristic 
measures  The  struggle  for  the  mdependenc  e  of  the 
Low  Countries  took  place  mainly  in  If  landers  and 
Brabant,  while  the  northern  provinces,  under  the 
leadership  of  WILLIAM  THE  SILLNT,  prince  of 
Orange,  early  succeeded  in  expelling  tho  Spanish 
garrisons.  The  Low  Countries  united  in  their  strug- 
gle against  Spam  m  the  Pacification  of  GHENT 
(1576)  Alessandro  FARNESE,  who  in  1578  suc- 
ceeded John  of  Austria  as  Spanish  governor,  even- 
tually reconquered  the  southern  provinces,  which 
remained  ui  Spanish  possession  (see  N*  THERI  ANDS, 
AUSTRIAN  AND  SPANISH)  The  seven  northern 
-Holland,  Zeeland,  Utrecht,  Gelderland, 


refugees,  notably  to  Portuguese  and  Spanish  Jews, 
and  to  Frenc  h  Huguenots,  these  contributed  vastly 
to  tho  immense  prosperity  of  17th-century  Holland 
With  material  wealth  came  a  cultural  golden  age 
In  the  day  of  Rembrandt,  DUTCH  ART  reached  its 
peak,  the  Umv  of  LEIDEN  won  world  fame,  Des- 
cartes lived  m  Holland,  and  Spmo/a  was  a  native 
of  Amsterdam  Prince  FREDERICK  HENRY,  who 
had  succeeded  his  brother  Mauric  e  m  1625  as  stad- 
holder, was  m  turn  succeeded  by  his  son,  Prince  me  reopw;  vj  i«e  nviHvrwnuu  V"HK  n  ,  v  wio  , 
WIIIIAM  II,  in  1647  His  death  in  1650  was  the  1898-1912)  The  volumes  by  J  L  Motley,  Rw  of 

'  the  Dutch  Republic  (3  vols  ,  1856)  and  History  of  the 

United  Netherlands  (4  vols  ,  1861-68),  arc  brilliant 
but  scarcely  impartial    See  also  George  Edmund- 
son,  Anglo-Dutch  Rivalry  during  the  First  Half  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century  (1911)  and  History  of  Hol- 
land (1922) ,  H  W  Van  Loon,  The  Fall  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  (1913)  and  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Kingdom 
,....„.      (1919),  A   J   Barnouw,  Holland  under  Queen  Wil- 
"rom  regaining  the  authority  of      helmina   (1922),    Pioter  Ge>l,    The    Rwolt  of  the 

'       "'    '    Netherlands  ( 1932) ,  B   H   M    Vlekko,  Evolution  of 

the  Dutch  Nation  (1945),  Bart  Landheer,  The 
Netherlands  in  a  Changing  World  (1947),  Sache- 
verell  Sit  well,  The  Netherlands  (1948) 


his  father,  De  Witt  by  the  Eternal  Edict  (1667) 
abolished  the  office  of  stadholder  in  Holland  and 
secured  the  virtual  exc  lusion  of  the  house  of  Orange 

from  state  affairs     De  Witt's  administration  was      , , 

largely  taken  up  b\  the  DUTCH  WARS  with  England  Netherlands,  Austrian  and  Spanish,  that  part  of  the 

(1652-54,  1664-67),  ansitig  out  of  the  first  of  the  Low  Countries  which,  from  14S2  until  1794.  was  m 


English  NAVIGATION  ACTS  (1651)  and  the  Dutch- 
English  commercial  rivalry  The  Treaty  of  Breda 
(1667)  was  advantageous  to  tho  Netherlands,  whic  h 
reached  the  peak  of  its  politic  al  power  when,  by 
forming  the  TRIPLE  ALUANCK  with  Sweden  and 
England,  it  fore  cd  Louis  XIV  of  Franco  to  halt  the 
War  of  Devolution  against  Spam  Louis  XIV  took 
his  revenge  by  starting  (1672)  the  third  of  the 
Dutch  Wars,  in  which  the  French  overran  the 
Netherlands  In  defense,  the  Dutch  opened  their 
dikes  and  flooded  the  country  De  Witt  sought  to 
negotiate  peace  but  was  assassinated  (1672)  by 
members  of  the  Orange  faction,  which  restored  the 
stadholderate  to  William  III  (after  1689  also  king 
of  England)  The  war  devastated  the  provinces, 
but  in  the  Treaty  of  Nijmegen  (1678-79)  tho  Dutch 
obtained  important  concessions  from  France,  while 
their  ally  Spain  paid  the  bill  The  Netherlands 
again  fought  Louis  XIV  m  tho  War  of  the  GRAND 
ALLIANCE  and  ui  the  War  of  the  SPANISH  SUCCES- 
SION On  the  death  (1702)  of  William  III  the  stad- 
holderate was  again  suspended  and  the  States-Gen- 
eral resumed  control  of  tho  government,  but  in  1747 
the  republican  party  lost  out  and  William  IV  of 
Orange  became  hereditary  stadholder  Dutch 
power  declined  steadil>  after  1715  and  was  over- 
shadowed by  England  The  Netherlands  sided 
agauist  England  in  the  American  Revolution  and 
as  a  result  lost  several  colonies  at  the  Treaty  of 
Pans  of  1783  (see  PARIS,  TREATY  OF)  In  1794-95, 
in  the  French  Revolutionary  Wars,  the  French 
overran  the  country  William  V  fled  abroad,  and 
the  BATAVIAN  RFPUBLIC  was  set  up  (1795)  under 
trench  protection  Louis  BONAPARTE  was  made 
king  of  Holland  in  1806  by  his  brother,  Napoleon  I, 


but  was  deposed  in  1810,  his  kingdom 'was  annexed      Catholic     The  unfortunate  provinces  were  to  pro- 


,  . 

possession  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  It  corresponds, 
roughly,  to  modern  Belgium  The  Low  Countries 
passed  from  the  house  of  Burgundy  to  that  of  Haps- 
burg through  the  marriage  (1477)  of  MAH\  OF  BUR- 
GUNDY (d  1482)  with  Archduke  Maximilian  (later 
Emperor  Maximilian  I) ,  their  BOH  Philip  (later 
PHILIP  I  of  Castile)  inherited  ^  L^NDFHH,  BKVBANT, 
ARTOIS,  HAINAUT,  LUXEMBOURG,  LIMHUKU,  HOL- 
LAND, and  ZKELANU,  which  constituted  the  posses- 
sions still  left  to  the  house  of  Buigundy  Ins  son, 
Emperor  Charles  V,  added  UTRECHI,  G&i  UER- 

LAND,  OVKUUBBEL,  I1  R1E8LAND,  Olid  DlttN'lHK,  and 

in  1547  declared  the  entire  Netherlands  heieditary 
Hapsburg  possessions  In  1555  ho  abdicated  the 
Nethei  lands  m  favoi  of  his  son,  PHILIP  11  of  Spam. 
The  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  retained  their 
individual  institutions  and  provitu  lal  estates, 
which  limited  the  powers  of  the  Spanish  governors 
who  resided  at  Brussels  Tho  harsh  regime  of  tho 
duke  of  ALBA,  who  after  replacing  (16b7)  Margaret 
of  Parma  as  governor  suspended  t  onstitutional  pro- 
cedure, provoked  the  opposition  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  nobles  and  people,  led  bv  WILLIAM  THE 
SILENT  of  Orange,  MARNIX,  OLDFNBARNEVFI  DT, 
and  others  In  1570  they  drew  together  in  the 
Pacification  of  GHENT  Despite  the  ruthless  cam- 
paigns of  Alba  and  his  successors — RECJUESENB, 
JOHN  OP  AUSTRIA,  and  tho  more  diplomatic  Ales- 
sandro  FAHNESK — Spam  recovered  only  tho  south- 
ern provinces  (i  e  ,  modern  Belgium)  while  the 
seven  United  Provs  of  tho  NETHERLANDS  gamed 
independence  Tho  Woody  struggle  ruined  the 
prosperous  Flemish  cities,  partuulutly  ANTWERP 
Protestantism  was  extirpated  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  and  Belgium  remains  to  this  day 


to  France  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1814-15) 
the  former  United  Provs  and  the  former  Austrian 
Netherlands  were  united  as  a  kuigdom  under  King 
WILLIAM  I,  son  of  William  V  of  Orange  In  1830, 
however,  the  former  Austrian  provinces  (i  e  ,  Bel- 
gium), rebelled  agauist  Dutch  rule  and  declared 
their  independence  A  final  agreement  between 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  was  reached  only  in 
1839  (see  LONDON  CONFERENCE)  William  I  was 
forced  to  abdicate  in  1840  and  was  succeeded  by 
WILLIAM  II,  under  whom  Jan  THORBECKE  intro- 
duced important  reforms  ui  1848  Under  WILLIAM 


vide  a  battleground  ui  every  major  European  war 
from  tho  17th  cent  to  the  present,  but  their  indus- 
try and  commercial  enterprise  each  time  made  a 
Cmpt  recovery  possible  Spam  lost  Nortli  Bra- 
t  and  part  of  Limburg  to  the  United  Provs  at 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1048) ,  Artois  and  parts 
of  Hainaut  and  of  Luxembourg  to  France  at  the 
Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  (1659),  parts  of  Flanders 
(including  Dunkirk  and  Lille)  and  of  Hainaut  to 
trance  in  the  Treaties  of  Aix-la-Chapellc  (1068) 
and  Nijmegen  (1678-79);  and  its  remaining  posses- 
sions in  the  Low  Countries  to  the  Austrian  branch 


III  (1849-90)  the  Netherlands  passed  through  a     of  the  Hapsburgs  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (1714) 
period  of  commercial  expansion  and  internal  de-     The  bishopric  of  LiAoo,  an  ecclesiastic  principality, 


Overussel    *  nesland,   and   Groningen-drew  to-  volopment     He  was  succeeded  by  Queen  WILHKL-     was  not  a  part  of  the  Hapsburg  possessions  but  was 

/fsan  ih         jn  thc,Umon  $  Utrecht  and  declared  MINA,  who  continued  her  predecessor  s  work  and      under  Spanish  and  (after  1714)  Austrian  influence 

(1681)  their  independence    The  struggle  continued,  kept  her  country  neutral  in  the  First  World  War      and  shared  tho  history  of  the  neighboring  prov- 

WJliam  the  Silent,  assassinated  in  1584,  was  sue-  In  the  Second  World  War,  however,  Germany  in-     mces    After  1781  Emperor  Joseph  II,  in  his  zeal  for 

M^u,™   8ta£holtier  <cluef  of  "***>  .b>'  h»  .*>".  vaded  (May,  1940)  the  Netherlands  without  warn-     reform,  ordered  changVs  in  the  traditional  adminis- 

O,^  ™«  ^Wit88^     i?  VK      *«}  P"ded  by  ing,  quickly  crushed  Dutch  resistance,  and  wan-     trative  and  judicial  procedures  which  aroused  tho 

OLDENBARNEVELDT.   An  English  expedition  under  tonly  destroyed  Rotterdam     The  queen  and  her     opposition  of  the  conservative  and  Catholic  lead- 

SSfTf  ?       y '  LEICESTER,  to  aid  the  Dutch  government  fled  abroad,  and  Dutch  forces  contin-     en.  Joseph  partially  withdrew  his  reforms  in  1787, 

8ESS  .  £™ ^  Wa? nmeffettua1'  but  'J^JESVy  ue<}  J°  f*0*  alongside  the  Allies.    Indonesia  waa     but  failed  to  conciliate  the  opposition  and  to  win 

Maurice  won  important  successes,  and  in  1009  he  lost  to  Japan  early  in  1942  after  brief  but  heavy     if  ~  J     *  •'     "  *       *  "     "  

concluded  a  12-year  truce  with  SPINOLA,  the  Span-  fighting    Meanwhile  the  German  occupation  au- 

ish  commander  Fighting  was  resumed  in  the  iU — *—  u— J-J  u-  *-Al -—  " 
Thirty  Years  War,  at  the  end  of  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  Provinces — as  the  inde- 
pendent Netherlands  was  called — was  recognized 
in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  Spam  also 
ceded  North  Brabant,  with  Breda,  and  part  of 


the  support  of  the  liberals. 

7Y"~~~T  ™  -  v~i'v — A™";  — "~y«~  wv»«»»-«v««»  WM-  the  States-General  of  the  Atin i/i iau  no i/Htsriaiiuo  ut 
thorities,  headed  by  Arthur  Seyss-Inquart,  estab-  clared  Joseph  deposed  and  proclaimed  the  republi 
lished  a  reign  of  terror  Underground  resistance  led  of  the  United  States  of  Belgium  Joseph's  auccei 
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to  mass  executions  and  deportations.  Of  the  1 12,000 
Dutch  Jews  104,000  were  deported  to  Poland  and 
exterminated  In  Sept ,  1944,  the  Dutch  popula- 
tion rose  against  the  Germans  in  the  premature 


spr,  Leopold  II,  succeeded  in  conciliating  the  States- 
General,  which  in  1790  elected  his  son  Charles  as 
hereditary  grand  duke  The  Austrian  recovery  of 
Belgium  was  short-lived,  for  by  1794  the  FBJBNOH 
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REVOLUTIONARY  WARS  had  brought  the  whole  area 
under  French  control,  and  in  1797  it  was  formally 
reded  to  France  in  the  Treaty  of  Oampo  Formio 
For  the  history  of  the  area  alter  its  incorporation 
(1815)  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  see 
BRLOIUM  and  LUXEMBOURG 
Netherlands  East  Indies  •  see  INDONESIA 
Netherlands  New  Guinea  or  Dutch  New  Guinea, 
territory  (159,375  sq  mi  ,  pop.  345,087)  comprising 
the  western  half  of  Now  Guinea  and  offshore  is- 
lands The  capital  is  Hollandia  The  Dut<  h  first 
visited  the  west  coast  of  the  island  m  1606  In  1 828 
they  claimed  possession  of  the  coast  west  of  the 
141st  mondmn,  and  in  1848  of  the  north  coast  W  of 
Humholdt  Bay  The  Dutch  claim  to  the  western 
half  of  the  island  was  recognized  by  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  m  1885  Until  Dec  ,  1949,  the  terri- 
tory was  part  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  (now 
the  United  States  of  Indonesia)  At  the  Dutch- 
Indonesian  conference  of  1949  the  settlement  of  the 
political  status  of  the  area  was  postponed  for  a 
year  The  Indonesian  name  for  tne  area  is  Irian 
Netherlands  West  Indies  see  CURACAO 
Nethersole,  Dame  Olga  (ng'dhursOl),  1870-,  English 
actress,  b  London  From  1887  she  acted  in  Eng- 
land and  m  1890  won  fame  in  the  United  States  as 
an  emotional  actress  in  Camule,  Clyde  Fitch's 
Sapho,  and  Pmcro's  Second  Mrs  Tanqueray  She 
was  made  Dame  of  the  British  Empire  in  1936 
Nethimra  (iio'thtnTm)  [Heb  ,» dedicated],  alien  cap- 
tives of  tho  Jows  who  performed  the  humblest  tasks 
of  the  temple  Their  lot  improved  until  in  postex- 
ilic  tunes  they  became  the  equals  of  other  temple 
official «  Joshua  93-27,  Ezra  243,58,70,  77,24, 
8  17,20,  Neh  10  28 
N6thou,  Pic  de  see  ANKTO,  Pico  DE 
Netley,  village,  Hampshire,  England,  SE  of  South- 
ampton Rums  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  built  c  1240 
include  ptrts  of  the  cruciform  church  and  the  ab- 
bot's and  f  hapter  houses  The  Roval  Vu  torm  Hos- 
pital (built  after  the  Cimiean  War)  is  one  of  tho 
i  hief  military  hospitals  in  England 
Netophah  (neto'fu),  unidentified  town,  apparently 
near  Bethlehem  Ezra  2  22,  Neh  7  26 
Netscher,  Kaspar  (kns'par  nf'chur),  1639-84,  Dutch 
portrait  and  genre  painter,  b  Heidelberg  He  eui  ly 
moved  to  Holland,  where  he  studied  with  Tor 
Borch  His  meticulous  little  portraits  and  eon- 
veisation  pieces  won  him  a  high  reputation,  and  ho 
was  a  favorite  portrait  painter  of  \\illmm  of 
Orange  Fine  examples  of  his  work  are  m  the  Na- 
tional Gulleiy,  London,  and  the  Louvre,  the  Rijks 
Museum  has  16  portraits  The  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum contains  The  Care/  Party  and  two  portraits, 
and  the  Munoum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  his  Boy 
Blowing  Hubble 

nettle,  any  species  of  tho  genus  Urtica,  annual  or 
perennial  plants,  commonly  weedy  and  with  incon- 
spicuous flowers  and  small  stinging  hairs  The^e 
hairs,  when  touched  to  the  skin,  emit  small  amounts 
of  FORMIC  ACID  and  produce  a  rash  Nettles  have 
been  used  in  the  Old  World  aa  fiber  for  coidage, 
nets,  cloth,  and  paper  and  as  a  potherb  for  gieens 
or  broth  Indians  of  tho  Now  World  have  utilized 
the  fiber  Medicinally  the  plants  have  been  used 
both  intei  nally  as  a  medicament  and  extet  nally  ns  a 
stimulative  in  a  process  known  as  urtication  The 
Roman  nettle  was  reputedly  introduced  into  Brit- 
ain by  Roman  soldiers  for  n  somewhat  similar  pur- 
pose— to  acour  their  flesh  for  warmth  against  the 
cold  RAMIE,  of  the  nettle  family,  was  once  in- 
cluded in  tho  genus  Urtica  Various  othei  plants, 
often  having  the  stinging  pioperty  of  the  true 
nettle,  are  called  nettle,  e  g  ,  the  false  nettle,  HORSE 
NETTLE,  and  nettle  tiee  (see  HACKBBRRY) 
nettle  rash  see_uuTic\RiA 

Nettuno  (ncH-too'n6),  resort,  Latium,  central  Italy, 
on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  With  AN/IO,  2  mi  to  the 
northeast,  it  was  the  site  of  the  Allied  landing  (Jan. 
22,  1944)  in  the  Second  World  War 
Neuber,  Karohne  (Fnedenke  Karohne  Neuber) 
(kur6le'mi  noi'bur,  fredure'ku),  1097-1700,  Ger- 
man actress-manager,  whose  family  name  was 
Woissenborn  After  years  as  a  strolling  player,  she 
assumed  management  (1727)  of  a  disbanded  com- 
pany with  her  husband,  Johann  Nouber,  and  began 
one  of  the  most  notable  careers  m  the  history  of  the 
theater  She  obtained  the  aid  of  Johann  Chnstoph 
GOTTBCHED  and  through  his  translations  presented 
many  of  the  dramas  of  Racine,  Corneille,  and 
Mohere  for  the  first  time  m  Germany  She  trained 
her  players,  filled  them  with  ambition,  and  disci- 
plined their  private  lives  She  was  stage  director 
and  leading  actress,  her  repertoire  outside  the 
French  classics  including  farces,  musical  sketches, 
and  pastoral  plays,  many  of  which  she  wrote  or 
adapted  For  more  than  10  years  she  continued  to 
raise  the  standards  of  the  stage  in  Leipzig  and 
throughout  Germany  In  1748  she  played  the  lead- 
ing role  in  Le<wung's  first  drama,  Derjunge  Gelchrte 
See  Rosamond  Gilder,  Enter  the  Actress  (1931) 
NeuchAtel  (nushatcl').  Ger  Neuenburg  (noi'un- 
bdork),  canton  (309 sq  mi  .pop  11 7, 900), Switzer- 
land, in  the  Jura  mts  Its  chief  products  are  cattle, 
cheese,  cotton  goods,  and — notably  in  Le  LOCLE 
and  La  CHAUX-DK-FONDB — watches  and  cutlery 
There  are  rich  asphalt  deposits  A  part  of  Bur- 
gundy by  the  llth  cont ,  Neuchatel  was  later  gov- 
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erned  by  counts  under  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
The  county,  declared  independent  in  1648,  had 
passed  to  the  house  of  Orlcans-Longueville  in  1504, 
and,  upon  the  extinction  of  that  family,  chose  King 
Frederick  I  of  Prussia  as  its  prince  (1707)  It  re- 
mained an  autonomous  principality,  though  in 
1815  it  became  a  canton  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion, with  which  it  had  been  allied  since  the  15th 
cent  In  1848  a  revolution  abolished  the  monarchy, 
and  m  1857,  after  some  complications,  the  king  of 
Prussia  renounced  his  claim  to  the  canton  The 
population  is  mainly  French-speaking  and  Prot- 
estant The  capital,  NeuchAtel  (pop  2.1,799),  pro- 
duces machinery,  chocolate,  and  tobacco  It  has  a 
cathedral,  an  ancient  castle,  and  a  university  The 
town  is  on  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel,  24  mi  long  and 
4  to  5  mi  wide,  which  is  surrounded  by  valuable 
vineyards  and  picturesque  settlements  There  are 
many  remains  of  lake  dwellings 
Neufahrwasser  see  DAV/IG 
Neu  Hannover,  Bismarck  Archipelago  see  LAVON- 
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Neuhof,  Theodor,  Baron  von  (ta'5d6r  bar6n'  fun 
noi'hof),  1686-1756,  German  adventurer,  b  Metz, 
France  He  was  known  as  Theodore  I,  king  of 
Corsica  from  1730  to  1743  After  serving  in  the 
French  and  the  Swedish  armies  he  was  charge 
d'affaires  at  Florence  (1732)  under  Emperor 
Charles  VI  There  some  Corsu  an  patriots  in  exile, 
believing  ho  could  bo  of  use  to  their  cause,  asked 
him  to  become  king  The  proc  lamation  was  made 
after  he  landed  on  the  island  in  1736  He  was  at 
first  successful  against  the  Genoese  He  several 
times  went  to  the  Continent  to  obtain  help  His 
last  effort  to  hold  Corsica  was  in  1743,  when  the 
French  and  Genoese  forced  him  to  leavo  After 
wandering  about,  he  wont  to  London  in  1749  Im- 
prisoned for  debt,  he  was  freed  through  the  m- 
fluenc  o  of  Horace  Walpole  King  Theodore  figures 
grotesquely  in  Voltaire's  Candide  See  Valeric 
Pine,  //is  Majesty  of  Corsica  (1939) 
Neuilly,  Treaty  of  (nuve'),  1919,  peace  treaty  con- 
cluded between  the  Allies  and  Bulgaria  after  the 
1  irst  World  War  It  wiis  signed  at  Nemlh-sur- 
Seme,  Franc  e  Bulgaria  <  c-ded  part  of  W  Thrace  to 
Greece  and  several  border  areas  to  Yugoslavia,  S 
Dobruja  was  confirmed  in  Rumanian  possession 
Neuilly-sur-Seme (-stir-sen'),  city  (pop  58,058), 
Heine  dept  ,  N  France,  a  residential  suburb  of  Pans 
near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
Neu  Lauenburg,  Bismarck  Archipelago  see  DUKE 
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Neumann,  Alfred  (al'frat  noi'mnn),  1895-,  German 
novelist  and  dramatist  His  htory  Der  Patriot 
(1925,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Patriot,  1928)  was  dramatized 
as  8uch  Men  Are  Dangerous  (produced  m  London, 
1928)  A  brilliant  historical  novel,  Dtr  Teufel 
(1926,  Bug  tr  ,  The  Devil,  1928),  won  him  the 
Kleist  Prize  This  was  followed  by  RibiUtn  (1927, 
Eng  tr  ,  The  Rebels,  1929) ,  Guirra  (1928,  Eng  tr  , 
1930),  Der  Held  (1940,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Hero,  1931), 
on  the  murder  of  llathenau,  and  Kaiserreich  (1936, 
Eng  tr  ,  Gaudy  Empire,  1937)  Neumann  fled  Nazi 
Germany  and  took  refuge  in  the  United  States 
neume,  m  music  see  MUSICAL  NOTATION 
Neu  Mecklenburg,  Bismarck  Archipelago  see  NEW 
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NeumUnster    (noi'miin'star),    city    (pop    66,185), 
Schleswig-Holstem,  N  Germany,  SSW  of  Kiel     It 
is  a  rail  center  and  has  laige  textile,  leather,  ma- 
chinery, and  paper  manufactures    It  suffered  dam- 
age in  the  Second  World  War 
Neunkirchen  (nom'klr*khun),  town  (pop    10,056), 
Lower  Austria,  10  mi   SW  of  Wiener  Ncustadt     It 
has  ironworks  and  textile  mills 
Neunkirchen,  city  (pop    37,250),  Saar  Territory, 
NE  of  Saarbrticken    It  is  a  coal-mining  center  and 
has  iron  and  steel  works  and  coke  ovens 
Neu  Pommern,   Bismarck  Archipelago    see  NEW 
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neuralgia  (ndor&l'ju,  nyob-),  paroxysmal  attack  of 
pain  distributed  along  the  course  of  a  peripheral 
sensory  nerve  or  its  branches  Neuralgia  is  not  a 
disease  but  is  often  symptomatic  of  a  constitutional 
disturbance  It  la  rare  m  children  and  usually 
occurs  paat  middle  life  Hysterical  neuralgia  occurs 
in  neurotic  individuals  Trigeminal  neuralgia  (tic 
douloureux),  occurring  mainly  in  adults  and  more 
commonly  in  women,  is  an  extremely  painful  in- 
volvement of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  which  is  some- 
times relieved  only  bv  surgical  interference  Vari- 
eties of  neuralgia  are  distinguished  according  either 
to  the  part  affected  or  to  the  cause,  e  g  ,  facial, 
occipital,  intercostal,  and  syphilitic  neuralgia 
neurasthenia  (nyoVrusthe'neu),  psychiatric  term 
for  a  neurosis  characterized  by  general  lassitude, 
irritability,  lack  of  concentration,  worry,  and  hy- 
pochondria Used  by  Freud  to  describe  a  funda- 
mental functional  mental  disorder,  the  torm  was 
mcorrec  tly  applied  aa  a  description  of  almost  any 
neurosis  and  has  been  largely  abandoned 
Neurath,  Constantin,  Baron  von  (k6n'stanten  baron' 
fun  noi'rat"),  1873-,  German  statesman  After 
holding  numerous  diplomatic  posts,  he  was  (1932- 
38)  foreign  minister  under  Papen,  Schleicher,  and 
Hitler  Dismissed  m  favor  of  RIBBKNTROP,  Neu- 
rath was  appointed  (1939)  "protector"  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  but  he  was  considered  too  lenient  in 
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his  treatment  of  tho  Czechs  and  was  replaced  by 
Remhard  Heydrich  in  1941  After  the  Second 
World  War,  Neurath  was  indicted  at  the  Nurem- 
berg war-crimes  trial  and  was  sentenced  (1946)  to 
imprisonment  for  15  years 

neuritis  (ndorl'tls,  nyot>-),  degenerative  change  m 
the  nerve  fibers  resulting  from  a  deficiency  m  vita- 
mins Bi  and  Bi  particularly  and  also  of  vitamins  A, 
C,  and  D  "Peripheral  neuritis,"  formerly  thought 
to  result  from  an  inflammatory  proce&s,  responds 
clinically  to  vitamin  therapy  The  term  neuropathy 
has  been  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  the  term 
neuritis  Symptoms  of  neuritis  include  pain,  ten- 
derness along  the  nerve,  impairment  of  sensation 
(eg,  touch,  temperature,  pain,  and  vibration), 
and  impairment  of  muscular  action  Local  causes 
of  neuritis  include  wounds,  fractures,  and  pressure 
from  crutches,  bandages,  tumors,  or  a  cervical  rib 
Multiple  neuritis,  in  which  similar  nerves  on  both 
sides  of  the  body  are  affected,  m  caused  by  the  toxic 
action  of  alcohol,  load,  arsenic,  and  certain  other 
substances 

neurosis  (nvooro'sts),  fum  tional  mental  disorder 
The  symptoms  are  tho  result  of  a  compromise  be- 
tween gratification  of  lihidmal  (see  LIBIDO)  im- 
pulses and  defense  against  these  impulses  It  is 
differentiated  from  PHYC  HOHIS  in  that  it  involves  no 
appreciable  loss  of  reality  sense,  primary  mood 
disturbanc  e,  or  consistent  deterioration  in  intellec- 
tual functions  It  was  largely  owing  to  FKEUD, 
who  originated  the  term  psycho  neurosis  to  indicate 
a  neurosis  of  mental  origin,  that  attention  was 
turned  from  tho  brain  and  nervous  sv  stern  to  that 
of  the  emotional  life  of  tho  individual  as  the  genesis 
of  a  neurosis  Fiend,  who  belie\ed  almost  without 
qualification  that  the  causal  factors  m  neurosis 
could  be  found  roughly  in  the  first  six  >  ears  of  life, 
when  the  personality  or  ego  is  weak  and  afraid  of 
censure,  attributed  neurosis  to  the  frustration  of 
infantile  sexual  drives,  sue  h  as  eating  and  toilet 
habits  and  the  parent-child  relationship  (see  OFDI- 
PUS  COMPLEX)  These  infantile  confli<  ts,  remaining 
unsolved,  appear  in  adulthood  under  conditions  of 
stress  as  neurotic  symptoms  (see  PSIC  HOANALYSIB) 
Although  many  Freudian  concepts  have  received 
general  acceptanc  e,  there  is  a  variation  of  emphasis 
among  the  different  s<  hools  of  psv  <  hiatry  Ernst 
Krets<  hmer  and  W  H  Sheldon  place  greatest 
weight  upon  constitutional  factors  as  the  cause  of 
neurosis,  while  others  attribute  tho  genesis  to 
organic  reasons  Among  ps\c  hoanalj  sts  who  have 
deviated  from  Freudians,  Mich  as  Alfred  ADLKR, 
C  G  JUNC,,  Karon  HORNKY.  and  11  S  SULLIVAN, 
each  attributes  a  different  factor  as  tho  cause  of 
neurosis  Whatever  the  basu  cause,  neurosis  has  a 
crippling  effect  upon  the  individual,  expressing  it- 
self in  such  s\  inptoms  as  tenseness,  persistent 
fatigue,  feelings  of  emotional  unrelatedness,  con- 
striction of  intellectual  faculties,  and  somatic  dis- 
orders (see  PSYCHOSOMATIC  MEDICINE)  Normal, 
neurotic,  and  psvchotu  are  no  longer  regarded  a.s 
distinct  and  clearly  differentiated  entities,  but 
rather  are  believed  to  differ  on  a  quantitative  basis 
The  complex  and  competitive  urban  society,  as 
compared  with  the  more  static ,  less  uitellectualb 
vital,  rural  community,  is  believed  to  offer  a  more 
fertile  field  for  the  growth  of  emotional  conflicts 
Further  complications  in  the  concept  of  neurosis 
have  been  introduced  by  social  anthropologists, 
such  as  Ruth  Benedict  and  Margaret  Mead,  who 
have  demonstrated  that  behavioral  patterns  con- 
sidered neurotic  in  one  culture  are  considered 
normal  in  another  While  the  problem  of  neurosis 
is  still  being  clarified  and  developed,  psyc  hoanalv  - 
sis,  as  a  means  of  prevention,  has  focused  attention 
on  the  crucial  period  of  childhood  See  Karen 
Homey,  The  Neurotic  Personality  of  Our  Tvmt 
(1937),  Abram  Kardmer,  The  Individual  and  Hi« 
Society  (1939),  O  S  English  and  G  H  J  Pearson, 
Emotional  Problems  of  Living  (1945) ,  Otto  Feme  hel. 
Psychoanalytic  Theory  of  Neurosis  (1945),  Sigmund 
Freud,  Outline  of  Psychoanalysis  (1949) 

Neu-Sandec,  Poland   see  NOWY  SACZ 

Neusatz,  Yugoslavia   see  Novi  SAD 

Neuse  (nfis),  river  rising  in  N  North  Carolina  in  the 
piedmont  near  the  Va  lino  and  flowing  southeast 
c  300  mi  across  the  coastal  plains  to  Panilic  o  Sound 

Neusiedler  Lake,  Ger  NcusiedUrsec  (noi'zedlur- 
za'),  Hung  FertA  (6  (fer'tu  to'),  E  Austria  and  W 
Hungary,  SE  of  Vienna  About  20  mi  long,  it 
varies  in  area  and  depth  (aveiage  5  ft )  with  the 
seasons  A  heavy  growth  of  reeds  supplies  the 
Austrian  cellulose  industry  There  are  remains  of 
lake  dwellings  The  region  (part  of  BUROENLAND) 
produces  wine 

Neuss  (nois).citv  (pop  54,961),  in  the  former  Rhine 
Prov  of  Prussia,  NW  Germany  It  is  a  rail  junc- 
tion and  a  port  on  the  Erft  Canal,  near  tho  loft  bank 
of  the  Rhine  opposite  Diisseldorf  Food  stuffs, 
metal  goods,  and  other  manufactured  articles  are 
produced  here  Built  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  camp, 
Neuss  was  chartered  m  the  12th  cent  It  belonged 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne  until  the  French 
Revolution  In  1474-75  Charles  the  Bold  of  Bur- 
gundv ,  supporting  the  archbishop  m  a  quarrel  with 
tho  chapter  of  Nouss,  besieged  the  eitv  long  and 
unsuccessfully  Neuss  suffered  damage  in  the  Sec- 

ond  World  War. 
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NEUSTADT  AN  DER  HAARDT 

Neustadt  an  der  Haardt  (noi'shtat  an  der  hart'), 
town  (pop  23,946),  capital  (amce  1945)  of  the 
Rhenish  Palatinate  It  is  a  center  of  the  wine 
trade  of  the  region  and  has  various  manufactures 
Neuatrelitz  (noi'shtrft'Hts),  town  (pop  24,692), 
Mecklenburg,  N  Germany,  c  60  mi  NNW  of  Ber- 
lin. It  was  founded  (1733)  as  capital  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitx  after  the  earlier  ducal  residence  at 
near-bv  Strehtz  had  burned  down  (17121  Half  the 
town  was  destroyed  in  the  Second  World  War 
Neastria  (nus'trfiu) ,  western  portion  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  FRANKS  in  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  cent ,  during 
the  rule  of  the  MEROVINGIANS  It  comprised  tho 
Seine  and  Loire  country  and  the  region  to  the 
north,  its  principal  town  was  Soissons  The  realm 
took  its  origin  from  the  partition  (511)  of  the  lands 
of  CLOVIS  I  among  his  sons  CLOTAIRH  I,  king  of 
Neustna,  temporarily  united  his  lands  with  the 
neighboring  kingdom  of  AUSTRASIA  (558-61)  Con- 
stant dynastic  rivalries  culminated  in  the  long  and 
bitter  war  between  Queen  FBICDEQUNDK  of  Neus- 
tna  and  Queen  BMUNHIIDV  of  Austrasia,  their 
struggle  ended  when  CLOTATHE  II  united  all  Frank- 


1880 

neutrality  by  both  sides  were  frequent,  and  at- 
tempts were  made  to  justify  the  action  by  asser- 
tions that  changed  methods  of  warfare  warranted 
changes  in  the  observance  of  international  law 
When  the  League  of  Nations  was  established,  it 
was  generally  recognized  that  member  states  could 
not  be  neutral  in  any  dispute  where  the  League 
called  upon  them  to  intervene  The  United  States, 
which  was  not  a  member,  asserted  its  intention  to 
remain  aloof  from  all  wars  and  adopted  (1935)  the 
Neutrality  Act  The  United  Nations,  unlike  the 
League,  includes  all  the  major  world  powers  Their 
obligations  under  the  charter  to  restore  and  main- 
tain the  peace  seem  to  preclude  neutrality,  and 
states,  such  as  Switzerland,  which  are  committed 
to  neutrality  cannot  become  members  On  the 
other  hand,  the  United  Nations,  just  as  the  League, 
seems  obliged  to  protect  neutrals  from  attack 
Roe  D  C  Brewer,  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutrals 
(1016) ,  Philip  C  Jessup,  Franc  is  Deak,  and  others. 
Neutrality  Its  History,  Economics,  and  Law  (4 
vols,  19^5-16),  Edwin  Borchurd  and  W  P  Lage, 
Neutrality  for  the  United  States  (1937) 


ish  lands  and  put  Brunhilda  to  death  (613)     Divid-    Neutrality  Act,  passed  by  the  US    Congress  and 


ed  once  more,  the  two  realms  were  again  united  for 

a  brief  period  under  Clotaire's  son  DAQOBERT  I 

After  Dagobert  the  kings  sank  to  insignificance, 

while  the  mayors  of  the  palace  rose  in  power 

PEPIN  or  HERISTAL,  mayor  of  the  palace  of  the 

king  of  Australia,  defeated  his  Neustnan  rival  and 

united  (687)  Austrasia  and  Neustna    His  descend- 
ants, the  CAROLING  IAN9,  continued  to  rule  the  two 

realms,  first  as  mayors  and  after  752  as  kings    The 

name   Neustna  ceased   to   have  any  geographic 

significance  early  in  the  10th  cent   See  F   Funck- 

Brentano,  Earliest  Times  (Vol  I  of  National  History 

of  France) 

Heutra,  Czechoslovakia  see  NITKA  ^ r 

neutrality,  in  international  law,  status  of  a  nation      out  of  operation  even  before  American  neutrality 

which  refrains  from  partic  ipation  in  a  war  between      ended  with  Pearl  Harbor    In  Feb  ,  1942,  Congress 

other  states  and  maintains  an  impartial  attitude      modified  the  act  to  supply  credit  to  the  Allies 

toward  the  belligerents    At  the  opening  of  hostih-    neutralization,  chemical  process  which  involves  the 

ties  a  nonbelligerent  state  generally  issues  a  pro*  la-      mixing  and  reaction  of  an  acid  solution  and  a  basic 

mation  of  neutrahtj  ,  whic  h  not  only  explain!  •  - 

international  position  but  also  sei 


signed  bv  President  F  D  Roosevelt  in  Aug  ,  1935 
It  was  designed  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  a 
possible  European  war  by  banning  shipment  of  war 
materials  to  belligerents  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President  The  act  was  amended  (Feb  ,  1936)  to 
prohibit  the  granting  of  loans  to  belligerents,  and 
later  (Jan  ,  1937)  neutrality  wa»  extended  to  cover 
civil  wars  A  new  act  in  May,  1937,  continued  the 
1935  act  and  in  Nov  ,  19.J9,  this  act  was  revised  in 
favor  of  supplying  warring  nations  on  the  "cash- 
and  carry"  principle  U  S  vessels  were  excluded 
from  combat  zones — a  provision  lifted  by  amend- 
ment m  Nov ,  1941,  after  the  LEND-LEASE  policy 
was  long  established  The  act  was  thus  practically 


r ve»  as  a  warning 

to  its  own  nationals,  whom  it  det  lines  to  protect  if 
they  are  penalized  by  a  belligerent  for  committing 
an  unneutral  act  After  the  proclamation  is  issued 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  neutral  power  to  observe  strict 
impartiality  in  its  relations  with  the  warring  na- 
tions There  must  be  no  discrimination  or  prefer- 
ence The  duty  of  the  belligerent,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  to  respect  neutral  territory  and  neutral 
territorial  waters  Neutrality  is  perpetual  when  it 
is  imposed  upon  a  nation  bv  treaty  obligations 
Though  its  sovereignty  is  thus  limited,  tho  state 
becomes  inviolable  Switzerland,  neutralized  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815),  is  an  example  of  a 
perpetually  neutral  state  When  a  nation,  by 
armed  intervention,  demands  the  respect  of  its 
neutral  rights  by  the  belligerents,  its  policy  is  one 
of  armed  neutrality  Temporary  neutrality  flows 
from  the  unlimited  sovereignty  of  the  state,  which 
allows  it  freely  to  decide  its  position  in  time  of  war 
and  voluntarily  to  abstain  from  participation  The 
terms  benevolerU,  and  hostile,  when  applied  to  neu- 
trality, imply  the  sympathy  or  the  antagonism  of 
a  neutral  for  one  of  the  belligerents  In  medieval 
times,  neutrality  as  a  concept  was  impossible,  for 
feudal  obligations  prevented  states  from  exercising 
the  sovereignty  which  this  doctrine  necessitates 
However,  the  powerful  states  which  later  evolved 
were  free  to  follow  a  policy  of  noninterference  in 
the  wars  of  neighboring  nations  M  antime  warfare 
gave  great  impetus  to  the  development  of  neu- 
trality laws  Belligerents  wished  to  destroy  the 
enemy's  commerce,  and  nonbelligercnts  demanded 
freedom  to  trade  impartially  The  belligerent  could 
not  interefcrc  too  drastically  with  the  neutral's 
trade,  for  fear  that  the  noncornbatant  would  be- 
come allied  with  the  enemy,  and  in  time  com- 
promises were  effected  Neutral  states  might  trade, 
but  under  certain  conditions  and  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions  Neutral  duties  and  rights,  first  recog- 
nized by  the  14th-century  Consolato  del  mare  [tri- 
bunal of  the  sea],  were  <  odified  or  incorporated  in 
treaties  and  thus  became  part  of  international  law 
While  the  Hanseatic  League  and  the  maritime 
cities  of  the  Mediterranean  had  been  able  to  de- 
mand respect  for  neutral  rights,  it  was  not  until 
much  later  that  the  duties  of  neutrals  were  stressed 


solution  It  is  commonly  applied  to  the  reaction 
between  an  active  ACID  arid  an  active  BASK  which 
results  in  the  formation  of  a  SALT  and  water  Such 
a  reaction  is  based  fundamentally  on  the  coming 
together  of  the  hydrogen  (H)  ION  of  the  acid  and 
the  hydroxyl  (OH)  ion  of  the  base  to  foim  water 
(HOH),  which  ionizes  practically  not  at  all  If,  for 
example,  to  an  acid  solution  (e  g  ,  hydrochloric 
acid)  colored  red  by  LITMUS  a  solution  of  an  active 
base  (such  as  sodium  hydroxide)  is  added  drop  by 
drop,  eventually  the  solution  becomes  colorless 
This  condition  would  indicate  that  hydrogen  and 
hydroxyl  ions  have  corne  together  to  form  the  non- 
lonizmg  substance  water,  which,  when  pure,  is 
neutral  to  litmus  (i  e ,  does  not  change  its  color) 
In  addition,  a  salt  is  formed  which  can  be  obtained 
by  evaporation  of  the  liquid  remaining  after  the 
neutralization  is  completed,  this  salt  is  found  to 
be  made  up  of  the  metallic  element  or  radical  of  the 
base  (in  the  case  of  sodium  hydroxide,  it  is  sodium) 
and  of  the  element  or  radical  (other  than  hydrogen) 
of  the  acid  (in  the  case  of  hydrochloric  acid,  this  is 
chlorine)  Sodium  chloride,  common  salt,  is  thus 
formed  from  this  acid  and  base  The  heat  produced 
in  the  reaction  is  known  as  the  heat  of  neutraliza- 
tion, and  in  the  case  of  a  strong  acid  being  neutral- 
ized by  a  strong  base,  it  is  proportional  to  the 
number  of  equivalent  weights  of  water  formed,  be- 
ing about  13,700  calories  for  each  formula  weight 
or  gram-molecular  weight  (18  g)  of  water  Neu- 
tralization is  commonly  necessary  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  and  is  an  important  procedure  in  de- 
termining the  concentration  of  acids  in  solution 
For  example,  the  concentration  of  an  acid  can  be 
determined  by  mixing  it  drop  by  drop  with  a  solu- 
tion of  a  known  concentration  of  a  base  (colored 
with  litmus)  and  measuring  the  volume  of  the  base 
needed  to  neutralize  a  given  volume  of  the  acid 
The  reaction  is  employed  in  various  industrial  proc- 
esses Certain  oils  containing  acid  (sulphuric  acid 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  some  lubricating  oils) 
are  neutralized  by  the  use  of  sodium  carbonate 
Excess  acid  remaining  in  the  preparation  of  certain 
explosives  is  removed  by  neutralization  In  many 
simple  operations,  neutralization  is  involved,  for 
example,  household  ammonia  (a  basic  solution) 
relieves  the  pain  of  some  insect  bites  by  neutralis- 
ing the  formic  acid  present 


George  Washington  in  his  neutrality  proc  tarnation    Neutral  Nation,  group  of  North  American  Indian 


(1793)  not  only  insisted  upon  respec  t  for  American 
neutrality  but  also  promised  the  fulfillment  of  its 
accompanying  duties  The  Declaration  of  Paris 
(1856)  liberalized  the  laws  of  neutrality,  the  Decla- 
ration of  London  (1909)  clarified  certain  prmc  iples, 
and  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference  (1907)  neu- 
tral obligations  and  rights,  as  now  pra<  ticed,  were 
defined  in  two  conventions  The  general  neutrality 
convention,  after  declaring  neutral  territory  in- 
violable, laid  down  regulations  for  neutral  states 
and  listed  acts  which  should  not  be  regarded  as 
favoring  one  of  the  belligerents  The  convention  on 
neutrality  in  naval  war,  which  was  fuller,  elabo- 
rated upon  the  duties  of  neutrals  but  did  not  in- 
corporate rules  for  CONTRABAND  and  BLOCK  A  DK  In 
the  First  and  Second  World  Ware,  violations  of 


tribes  of  the  Iroquoian  linguistic  stock  In  the 
early  17th  cent  they  occupied  the  territory  along 
the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  They  then  num- 
bered some  12,000  Their  culture  was  substantially 
that  of  the  Eastern  Woodlands  area  Father  Joseph 
Daillon  visited  them  m  1626  and  reported  that 
their  manners  and  customs  were  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  Huron  Indians  The  French  gave  the 
Neutral  Nation  its  name  because  of  its  neutrality 
in  the  Iroquois-Huron  wara.  This  neutrality,  how- 
ever, waa  short-lived,  for  when  the  remnants  of  the 
Huron  joined  (1649)  them,  the  Iroquow  Confed- 
eracy practically  wiped  out  the  Neutral  Nation.  A 
few  survivors  were  adopted  by  the  Seneca  Indiana 
neutron  (ndo'trdn,  nQ'~),  nuclear  particle  of  matter 
of  extremely  minute  sue  and  without  charge  (in 


this  respect  differing  from  the  positive  proton  and 
the  negative  electron)    The  neutron  was  discov- 
ered m  1932  by  Jamea  Chadwiok  of  the  Cavendish 
Laboratory  of  Cambridge  Some  investigators  be- 
lieve that  the  particle  consists  of  a  proton  and  an 
electron  held  together,  The  neutron  passes  directly 
through  some  materials,  and  this  property  caused 
much  difficulty  in  controlling  and  directing  it  in 
experiments    Neutrons  are  obtained  by  bombard- 
ing beryllium  with  deuterons  or  with  alpha  par- 
ticles   Bombardment  of  some  elements  with  neu- 
trons produces  nuclear  changes,  fission  of  uranium 
atoms  and  the  release  of  ATOMIC  ENERGY  were  ac- 
complished by  the  use  of  neutrons 
Neva   (nS'vti,   Rus.   nylva'),   river,   46  mi    long, 
RSFSR,  connecting  Lake  Ladoga  with  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  an  inlet  01  the  Baltic  Sea    In  its  delta  is 
the  site  of  Leningrad.  The  Neva  is  connected  by 
canal  systems  with  the  Volga  river  and  with  the 
White  Sea    It  is  navigable  except  in  winter 
Nevada  (nuva'du,  miva'du),  state  (109,802  sq.  mi  , 
1940  pop   110,247;  1949  estimated  pop   174,000), 
W  United  States,  in  the  Rocky  Mt    region,  ad- 
mitted 1864  as  the  36th  state    CARBON  CITY  is  the 
capital,  RENO  is  tho  largest  city,  and  LAS  VEGAS  is 
also  of  importance     It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
California,  on  the  north  by  Oregon  and  Idaho,  on 
the  oast  by  Utah,  and  on  the  southeast  by  Arizona 
(with  the  COLORADO  river  marking  most  of  the 
bolder)     Since  Nevada  runs  almost  to  a  sharp 
point,  there  is  only  a  fragmentary  border  with 
Arizona  on  tho  south     Most  of  the  state  is  within 
the  GREAT  BAHIN    The  rivers  in  the  southeast  be- 
long to  the  Colorado  system  and  those  in  the  ex- 
treme north  dram  to  the  Snake,  but  typically  the 
Nevada  rivers,  chief  among  them  the  HUMBOLDT, 
go  nowhere,  ending  instead  in  desolate  alkali  sinks 
— except  where  the  water  IB  diverted  for  irrigation 
before  the  river  can  reach  its  natural  end     The 
alkali  sinks  and  great  arid  stretches  clothed  with 
sagebrush  and  creosote  bush  are  typical  of  Nevada, 
as  are  tho  mountain  chains,  which  inn  generally 
north  and  south  and  segment  the  state     On  the 
California  border  are  the  lofty  and  well-named 
Sierra  Nevada  [snowy  range]    The  days  in  this  dry 
country  are  generally  clear  with  a  pure  clarity  of 
height,  for  the  mean  elevation  of  Nevada  is  c  5,500 
ft    The  temperature  varies  not  only  with  the  sea- 
son but  also  with  the  altitude,  in  the  north  and 
west  the  winters  roach  extreme  cold,  and  in  parts 
of  the  south  the  summers  roach  ovenlike  heat 
Many  of  the  high  plateau  areas  ate  excellent  for 
grazing,  and  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  one 
of  the  state's  mam  industries    Given  the  prevailing 
drynoss  and  the  steep  slopes,  agriculture  is  nat- 
urally not  highly  developed     It  is  partially  devoted 
to  growing  hay  and  alfalfa  as  winter  food  for  the 
cattle  and  sheep    Nearly  all  foodstuffs  are  import- 
ed   The  population  has  been  sparse  since  the  time 
when  the  Paiute  Indians  and  other  tribes  obtained 
a  meager  living  from  the  land  and  the  animals    The 
fortune  of  Nevada  has  been  not  in  its  land  hut  m 
the  almost  incredible  wealth  bolow  the  sutface  of 
the  land — silver,  gold,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  mercury, 
antimony,  manganese,  arsenic,  and  tungsten    The 
Spanish  in  the  Southwest,  though  they  were  hungry 
for  gold,  did  not  discover  that  underground  wealth 
In  1776  Father  Silvostre  Velez  de  ICscalante  came 
near  the  present  Nevada  in  his  northward  voyage, 
and  his  report  on  tho  forbidding  aspect  of  the  steep 
and  dry  "unknown  land"  was  enough  to  discourage 
exploration     A  half  century  later  tho  fur  traders 
thrusting  into  the  Rockies  for  beaver  pelts  made 
the  mountain  region  known     Jedediah  S    SMITH 
thrust  across  the  southern  part  of  Nevada  on  his 
venturesome  way  to  California     The  next  year 
when  he  returned  across  central   Nevada  to  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  Peter  Skene  OUDEN,  a  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  man  trading  out  of  the  Oregon  coun- 
try, entered  the  present  NE  Nevada     In  1828 
Ogden  discovered  the  Humboldt     Joseph  Walker 
in  1833-34  went  along  the  Humboldt  and  across 
the  Sierra   Nevada  to  California      Many  other 
wagon  trams  later  wore  to  cross  Nevada  to  the 
promised  land  of  gold  especially  in  and  after  the 
rush  of  '49,  but  the  difficulties  of  the  voyage  can  be 
seen  in  tho  calamitous  experiences  of  the  DONNER 
PARTY    Travelers  going  to  California  over  the  Old 
Spanish  Trail  also  crossed  S  Nevada,  and  Las  Vegas 
appeared  as  a  station  on  the  route    With  Kit  CAR- 
BON, John  C  FREMONT  had  explored  much  of  Neva- 
da between  1843  and  1845,  and  his  reports  gave  to 
the  United  States  the  first  full  information  on  the 
future  state     His  account  was  probably  of  some 
value  to  Bngham  YOUNG  when  he  was  shepherding 
the  stout  Mormons  west  to  build  a  now  home  in 
the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  Great  Basin 
Nevada  was  an  adjunct  of  the  new  Mormon  com- 
monwealth m  present  Utah,  and  when  the  Federal 
government  set  up  Utah  Territory  in  1850,  almost 
all  of  Nevada  was  included  except  the  southern  tip, 
which  was  then  in  New  Mexico.  When  trouble  be- 
tween the  U.S.  government  and  the  Mormons  led 
to  the  army  campaign  against  the  Mormons  in 
1857,  Brigham  Young  called  back  moat  of  the  few 
Mormon  settlers  to  Salt  Lake  City     The  non- 
Mormons,  who  came  to  Nevada  were  averse  to  be- 
ing in  *  Mormon-dominated  territory;  many  non- 
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Mormons  did  come  after  gold  Was  found  in  1859 
A  rush  from  California  began;  it  Was  to  be  multi- 
plied manyfold  as  the  news  of  the  rich  silver  strike 
of  the  COMSTOCK  LODE  was  spread  abroad  Most 
off  the'  newcomers  preferred  to  consider  themselves 
as  atill  being  within  California,  and  the  political 
question  added  a  little  to  the  upheaval  Miners 
coming  helter-skelter  raised  camps  that  grew  over- 
night into  such  booming  and  raucous  towns  as 
VIRGINIA  CITY  Partly  to  bring  order  to  the  law- 
loss,  wide-open  mining  towns.  Congress  made 
Nevada  into  a  territory  in  1861  as  fortune  hunters 
and  the  venturesome  and  curious  poured  in  Mark 
Twain,  who  was  one  of  the  newcomers,  has  left  a 
vivid  picture  of  these  raw  Nevada  days  m  Roughing 
It  The  territory,  which  was  enlarged  by  moving 
its  eastern  boundary  one  degree  of  longitude  in 
1862,  was  rushed  to  statehood  in  1864,  with  young 
Carson  City  as  tho  capital  President  Lincoln 
signed  tho  proclamation,  though  tho  territory  did 
not  actually  have  enough  population  for  statehood , 
more  votes  ^oro  necessary  to  pass  the  Thirteenth 
\mendmont,  and  Nebraska  had  failed  to  qualify 
In  1866  Nevada  acquired  its  present  bounds,  when 
the  southern  tip  was  added  and  more  eastern  land 
was  gained  from  Utah  Connection  with  the  East, 
which  had  been  spectacularly  but  briefly  created 
by  the  pony  express,  was  firmly  established  by 
completion  of  tho  transcontinental  railroad  in  1869 
The  Silver  Stato  continued  to  be  dominated  by  its 
precious  ores  Its  fate  was  affected  by  new  strikes, 
such  as  the  "big  bonanza"  that  ennched  the  silver 
kings,  J  W  MACKAY,  J  G  FAIR,  W  S  O'BRIEN 
andJ  C  FLOOD,  the  discover*  (1900)  of  the  silver 
deposits  at  Tonopah  and  of  gold  at  Goldfield,  and 
tho  finding  of  copper  at  Ely  Renting  on  so  small  a 
base,  the  economy  has  been  seriously  shaken  by 
mining  depressions  and  by  changes  in  the  value  of 
tho  minerals  Naturally  the  political  leaders  of 
Nevada  (which  has  two  Senators  and  only  one 
Representative)  were  vociferous  in  favor  of  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  From  the  '70s  to  the  '90s  tho 
people  of  Nevada  were  strong  hupporters  of  the 
"cheap  money"  advocates  and  were  thus  linked 
with  the  discontented  farmers  of  the  Middle  West 
in  favoring  the  Bi  <VNI>-ALLIHON  ACT  and  the  SHER- 
MAN SILVER  Pi.uf  HASE  ACT  (though  both  were  con- 
sidered msufh<  lent)  They  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed tho  silver  piogram  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan  and  the  Democnvts  m  1896,  and  even  after 
that  resounding  defeat  they  continued  to  plead  for 
government  purchase  and  coinage  of  silver  down  to 
the  present  time  Nevada  is  however,  the  Sage- 
brush State  as  well  as  the  Silver  State,  and  largo 
ranches  have  helped  to  stabilize  the  insecure  basis 
of  the  mining  wealth  In  tho  20th  cent  ,  too,  re- 
sorts have  been  developed,  notably  at  Reno  (tho 
"divorce  capital  of  the  world")  and  Las  Vegas, 
arid  the  revenues  from  tho  icsorts  and  from  tourists 
who  onjoy  tho  high,  clear  air  of  tho  mountains  aro 
perhaps  a  moro  constant  contribution  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  state  than  tho  riches  to  be  gained  from 
such  largo  demands  for  metal  as  those  caused  by 
tho  Second  World  War  See  E  G  Lillard,  Desert 
Calling  (1896,  now  ed  ,  1942) .  E  H  Mack,  Nevada 
(19i6)  and,  with  B  M  Sawyer,  Our  State  Nevada 
(1946),  Federal  Writers'  Project,  Nevada  (1940), 
Dale  Morgan,  The  Humboldt  (1943),  Oscar  Lewis, 
The  Silver  Kings  (1947) 

Nevada  (nuva'du)  1  Citv  (pop  3,353),  co  seat  of 
Story  co  ,  central  Iowa,  E  of  Ameb,  founded  c  1853, 
me  1869  The  city  ships  poultiy  2  City  (pop 
8,181),  co  seat  of  Vernon  co  ,  SW  Mo  ,  E  of  Fort 
Seott,  Kansas,  founded  1855  It  is  a  shipping  cen- 
ter for  a  farm,  oil,  asphalt,  and  coal  area  Cottey 
College  (junior ,  for  women)  is  here.  A  state  mental 
hospital  is  near 

Nevada,  University  of  (nuva'du,  nuva'du),  at  Reno, 
land-grant  and  state  supported,  coeducational, 
chartered  1873,  opened  1874  at  Elko,  moved  1886 
It  has  colleges  of  agriculture,  arts  and  science,  and 
engineering  (with  tho  Mackay  School  of  Mines) 
and  a  school  of  education  Stato  and  U  S  bureaus 
of  mines  (rare  and  precious  metals  research)  and  a 
desert  geology  library  are  hore 

Nevada  City  (nuva'du),  tity  (pop.  2,445),  co  seat  of 
Nevada  co  ,  N  central  Calif ,  NE  of  Sacramento, 
in  a  gold-mining,  orchard,  and  resort  area  of  tho 
Sacramento  valley;  laid  out  1849,  mo  1851  Sev- 
eral landmarks  of  the  1860s  and  '70s  survive 

Never*  (nuveV),  citv  (pop  32,246),  capital  of  Ni^vro 
dept  ,  central  Franco,  on  tho  Loire  and  Nievre 
rivers  It  is  today  a  commercial  center  with  large 
pottery  and  china  manufactures  and  was  long  the 
capital  of  the  duchy  and  province  of  NIVRRNAIH 
Among  its  important  buildings  are  the  ducal  palace 
(15th-l6th  cent ),  now  the  courthouse,  the  Church 
of  St  Etienne  (llth  cent ),  a  gem  of  Romanesque 
architecture;  and  the  cathedral  (13th~16th  cent ), 
damaged  m  the  Second  World  ttai.  The  Convent 
of  St  Gildard  has  the  remains  of  St  Bernadette, 
who  Kved  here  from  1860  to  1879 

Neville,    Charles:    see    WESTMORLAND,    CHARMS 

NHSVILLB,  6TH  BABt,  OF 

Neville,  Ralph:  see  WESTMORLAND,  RALPH  NBVIU.V, 

1ST  KARL  OF. 

Nerille,  Rkhftrd:  see  WARWICK,  RICHARD  NBVIMJD, 

EARL  OF. 
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Kevin,  Efhelfemt  Woodbridge  (n«'v*n),  1862-1001, 
American  pianist  and  composer,  b  Edge  worth, 
Pa  ,  studied  in  Boston  and  in  Germany  He  made 
his  debut  as  a  pianist  in  Pittsburgh  in  1886,  but  de- 
voted moot  of  ins  time  to  composition  of  songs  and 
piano  pieces,  unpretentious  and  sentimental  One 
song,  My  Rotary  (1898),  found  immense  popu- 


larity  Other  popular  works  are  Narattus,  from 
the  piano  cycle  Water  Scene*  (1891),  and  settings  of 
Eugene  Field's  "Little  Boy  Blue"  and  "Wynken, 
Blynken,  and  Nod  "  See  biography  by  J  T  How- 
ard (1935) 

Nevm,  John  Williamson,  1803-86,  American  theo- 
logian and  educator,  b  near  Strasburg,  Pa  ,  grad 
Union  College,  1821,  and  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  1826  Ho  was  professor  of  bibhct\l  liter- 
ature (1830-40)  in  Western  Theological  Seminary 
at  Allegheny  (now  part  of  Pittsburgh),  and  from 
1840  he  taught  theology  at  tho  Gei  man  Reformed 
Church  Seminary,  Mercereburg,  Pa  Ho  served 
(1841-53)  as  acting  president  of  Marshall  College, 
which  in  1853  became  part  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  here  he  wan  president  from  1866  to  1876 
His  writings  and  teachings  set  forth  his  opinions  on 
various  disputed  theological  matters  and  gave  n&o 
to  what  was  called  the  Mertersburg  theology 
Among  his  works  aie  The  Anxious  Bench  (1843), 
The  Mystical  Presence  (1846),  and  Antif  Christ;  or, 
The  Spirit  of  Sect  and  Schi*m  (1848) 

Nevins,  Allan,  1890-,  American  historian,  b.  Camp 
Point,  III  ,  grad  Umv  of  Illinois  (B  A  ,  1912, 
M  A  ,  1913)  After  a  career  as  a  journalist,  he  was 
piofessor  of  American  history  at  Cornell  Umv 
(1927-28)  and  an  associate  in  history  at  Columbia 
(1928-31)  He  became  a  full  professor  at  Colum- 
bia m  1931  In  1940-41  he  served  as  Harmsworth 
professor  of  Ameruan  histoiv  at  Oxford  One  of 
the  most  prolific  and  versatile  of  recent  American 
historians,  Nevms  is  noted  for  the  brill tarue  of  his 
literarv  style  He  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  biog- 
raphv  twice,  for  Grovcr  Cleveland  (1932)  and  for 
Hamilton  Fish  (19 J6)  Other  works  include  The 
Evening  Pout  (1922),  The  Emtrgince  of  Afodern 
Amtrica,  18V5-1878  ("History  of  American  Life" 
series,  Vol  VIII,  1927),  Henry  White  (1030;, 
Abram  S  Hewitt,  with  Some  Account  of  Pettr 
Cooper  (1935),  The  Gateway  to  History  (1938), 
Fremont  the  Pathmarker  of  the  West  (1939),  John 
D  Roihfdlfr  (1940),  and  A  Short  History  of  the 
United  State*  (with  Henry  Steele  Cornmager, 
1945)  In  The  Kmergence  of  Lincoln  (2  vols  ," 
I960),  Nevins  completed  his  notable  studv  of  the 
vears  (1847-61)  befoie  the  Civil  War,  l>egun  with 
Ordeal  of  the  Union  (2  vols  ,  1947)  He  has  also 
edited  The  Diary  of  Philip  Hone  (1927),  The  Diary 
of  John  Quint y  Adam?,  1794-1845  (1928),  Polk 
the  Diary  of  a  President,  I84fi-t849  (1929),  Lfttera 
ofGroier  Cleveland,  iSfiO-tOCM  (1934),  The  Mintage 
of  Amriica  (with  H  S  Commager,  1939,  rev  and 
enl  ed  ,  1949),  and  Amenta  through  British  Eyes 
(1948,  rev  and  enl  ed  of  American  Social  History 
as  Record(d  by  Bntwh  Traveller*,  1924) 

Nevis,  British  West  Indies   see  SAINT  KITTS. 

Nevis,  Ben,  Sc  otland   see  BEN  NEVIS 

New,  Harry  Stewart,  1858-1937,  US  Postmaster 
General  (1923-29),  b  Indianapolis  He  studied  at 
Butler  Umv  ,  and  after  1878  he  was  connected  with 
tho  Indianapolis  Journal  He  was  an  Indiana  state 
senator  (1896-1900),  was  chairman  (1907-8)  of  tho 
Republican  National  Committee,  and  served 
(1917-23)  m  the  US  Senate  While  Postmaster 
General  under  Warren  G  Harding  and  Calvin 
Coohdge,  New  built  up  the  air-mail  service  and  ex- 
tended it  to  South  America 

New  Albany  (ol'bune)  1  Citv  (pop  25,414).  oo  seat 
of  Floyd  co  ,  SE  Ind  ,  on  the  Ohio  opposite  Louis- 
ville, Kv  ,  settled  c  1800,  me  1813  Screened  sand 
and  gravel  used  in  preparation  of  concrete  are  ob- 
tained here  Tho  home  of  William  Vaughn  Moody 
is  in  the  citv  2  City  (pop  3,602),  co  seat  of  Union 
co  ,  N  Miss  ,  NW  of  Tupelo  and  on  the  Talla- 
hatchie,  in  a  farm  and  dairy  area,  settled  c  1840 

New  Alesund    see  SPITSBERGEN 

New  Amsterdam,  early  name  of  Ntw  YORK  citv 
It  was  a  Dutch  colonv  (1625-64)  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudson  on  Manhattan  island  and  was  the  cap- 
ital of  NEW  NBTHERLAND 

New  Archangel,  Alaska   see  SITKA. 

Newark,  Out    soe  NIAQARA-ON-THK-L^KH 

Newark  (nfi'urk),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop. 
18,060,  1943  estimated  pop  21,000),  Nottingham- 
shire, England,  on  a  short  branch  of  the  Trent  and 
NE  of  Nottingham  The  site  •was  occupied  in  an- 
cient British  and  Roman  times  There  are  rums  of 
a  castle,  partly  built  in  the  12th  cent  by  Bishop 
Alexander,  where  King  John  died  in  1216  It  was 
besieged  three  times  in  the  civil  war  The  Church 
of  St  Mary  Magdalene  as  partly  13th  cent  ,  the 
Beaumont  Market  Cross  is  15th  cent  ,  and  tho 
grammar  school  dates  from  1529  The  town  has 
varied  manufactures — metal  goods,  boilers,  and 
farm  machinery.  Gypsum  and  limestone  aie  found 
in  the  vicinity. 

Newark.  1  (noVark*,  nfl'-)  Town  (pop.  4,502),  NW 
Del ,  SW  of  Marshallton,  aottlod  before  1700,  me 
1852  The  Univ.  of  Delaware  (see  DELAWARE, 
UNIVERSITY  OF)  is  here  Vulcanised  fiber  is  manu- 
factured here,  and  a  food-packing  plant  is  near  by 
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t  (rUJo'qrk.  nfl'-,  nd&rk)  City  (pop  420,760),  co.  seat 
of  Essex  co  ,  NE  N  J  ,  largest  city  m  the  state,  im- 
portant industrial  and  commercial  center  on  tho 
Passaie  river  and  Newark  Bay  W  of  lower  Manhat- 
tan, me  1836  Settled  from  Connecticut  in  1666  by 
Robert  Treat  and  others,  it  grew  slowly  until  after 
tho  Revolution  (there  were  skirmishes  hero)  Tan- 
ning and  shoemakmg  became  important,  the  jew- 
elry industry  began  in  1801,  and  insurance  in  1810 
Hundiods  of  manufactures  were  added  in  the  19th 
cent  ,  particularly  after  rail  and  water  transporta- 
tion improved,  and  Newark  became  the  metropolis 
of  a  w  ide  area  Celluloid  was  first  made  here  (1872, 
by  J  W  Hyatt),  Seth  Boyden  carried  on  much  of 
his  work  here  Chemicals  and  electrical  equipment 
are  made  and  meat  is  packed  The  city  is  a  port 
of  entry  Tho  Plume  House  (c  1710)  is  probably 
tho  oldest  house  in  Newark  Other  points  of  inter- 
est include  Trimtv  Cathedral  (1810,  with  the  npiro 
of  the  church  built  m  1743)  in  Military  Park,  tho 
Sacred  Heart  Cathedral  (begun  1898),  tho  Jhrst 
Presbyterian  Church  (1791),  the  Newark  Public 
Library,  one  of  the  finest  m  the  country,  founded  in 
1888  and  developed  mainly  by  John  Cotton  DANA, 
who  founded  the  Newark  Museum  (1909,  building 
debigned  by  Jar\  is  Hunt  and  given  by  Louis  Bana- 
berger  in  I92b),  and  the  county  courthouse  (1906, 
designed  by  Cass  Gilbert)  Gutzon  Borglum's 
statue  of  Lincoln  is  in  front  of  the  courthouse,  and 
his  large  group  Wars  of  Amenta  (1926)  is  m  Mili- 
tary Park  There  is  a  fine  municipal  park  system 
Newark  was  the  birthplace  of  Aaron  Burr,  whose 
father  later  was  president  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  (see  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY)  A  play- 
ground, memorial  to  Stephen  Crane,  is  on  the  site 
of  the  author's  birthplace  Other  noted  residents 
of  Newark  have  included  Mary  Mapes  Dodge, 
Marion  Hni land,  and  E  C  Stedman  The  Newark 
Colleges  of  RUTOERS  UNIVERSITY,  Newark  Acad- 
emy for  boys  (opened  1774),  and  a  state  teachers 
college  are  here  Newark  College  of  Engineering 
(state  and  city  supported,  mainly  for  men)  wax 
opened  in  1919  as  a  development  of  Newark  Tech- 
nical School  The  Newark  airport  was  the  leading 
Eahtern  teimmal  from  1929  until  tho  opening  of 
LaGuardia  Field  m  1939,  in  1940  the  large  new 
municipal  hangar  was  leased  for  an  airplane  fac- 
tory Port  Newark  was  developed  as  an  army  base 
in  the  Firfet  World  War  Port  Newark  and  the  an - 
port  aro  admmi&terod  by  tho  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  3  (noo'urk.  nfl'-)  Village  (pop  9,b46) 
W  central  N  Y  ,  on  tho  Barge  (  anal  and  SE  of 
Rochester,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1839  Among  its 
manufactures  are  paper  and  paper  products  Its 
nursei  les  are  famous  A  state  school  for  mental  de- 
fectives is  here  4  (noo'urk,  nu'-)  City  (pop 
31,487),  co  seat  of  Licking  co  ,  ccntial  Ohio,  on  the 
Lickmg  and  ENE  ol  Columbus,  platted  1801.  It  is, 
a  railroad,  industrial,  and  trade  center  with  manu- 
factures including  glass,  stoves,  aluminum  process- 
ing, and  rubber  products  It  is  noted  for  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  its  Indian  mounds — Octagon  Mound 
(50  acres),  Circle  Mound  (20  acres),  and  a  circular 
mound  enclosing  a  huge  eagle  effigy  (see  MOUND 
BUILDERS) 

New  Athens  (a'thunz),  village  (pop  1,355),  RW  111  . 
on  the  Kaskaskia  and  SE  of  St  Louis,  m  a  farm  and 
coal  area,  me  I8t>9 

Newaygo  (newa'go),  village  (pop  1,282),  S  Mich, 
on  the  Muskegon  and  N  of  Giand  Rapids,  in  a 
farm  and  lake  region,  nettled  1836,  inc  1867  In- 
dian mounds  abound  in  the  vicinity  Near  by  is 
Ashland  College,  a  folk  school 

New  Baden  (ba'dun).  village  (pop  1,176),  SW  111 , 
E  of  St  Louis,  m  a  farm  and  coal  area,  me  1867 

New  Baltimore,  resoit  city  (pop  1,434),  SE  Mich  , 
on  Lake  St  Clair  and  NE  of  Detroit,  m  a  farm 
area,  me  as  a  village  1867,  as  a  cit>  1931 

Newbattle  Abbey,  estate  near  Dalkeith,  Midlothian, 
Scotland  The  present  building  is  chieflv  of  the 
18th -19th  cent  ,  but  parts  of  the  old  abbey,  built 
by  David  I  in  1140.  remain  In  1937  the  llth 
niarquestj  of  Lothian  donated  it  to  Scottish  umvei- 
sitios  as  a  college  foi  adult  education 

New  Bedford,  citj  (pop  110,341),  a  co  seat  of  Bris- 
tol co  ,  SE  Mass  ,  with  a  good  harbor  at  tho  mouth 
of  the  Acushnet  on  Buzzards  Ba> ,  settled  1640,  set 
off  from  Dartmouth  1787,  me  as  a  city  1847  Li 
the  Revolution  the  British  nearly  destroyed  the 
village,  a  hav  en  for  pi  iv  atee?  s  The  first  New  Bed- 
ford whaler  was  fitted  out  in  1755,  and  New  Bed- 
foid  became  the  world'*,  gieatest  whaling  port  As 
whaling  waned,  cotton  manufacturing  grew  New 
Bedford  Textile  Institute  is  heie  Fishing  con- 
tinues of  some  impoitance,  and  tools,  electrical 
equipment,  and  aim  aft  parts  aro  produced  The 
city  is  a  poi  t  of  en li  N  The  Jonathan  Boui  ne  w  hal- 
ing museum  is  noted,  the  Seamen's  Bethel  (18J2) 
was  a  scene  in  Melville's  Moby  Dick 

Newberg,  cit\  (pop  2,960),  NW  Oregon,  in  the  Wil- 
lamette valley  SW  of  Portland,  founded  b\  Quak- 
ers, named  in  1869,  me  1893.  It  is  the  tiade  center 
of  a  fruit-  and  nut-growing  area  and  has  flour  and 
pulp  mills  and  sawmills  Pacific  College  is  here 

New  Bern,  cit>  (pop.  11»815),  co.  seat  of  Ciaven  co  , 
E  N  C  ,  a  port  and  trading  center  at  the  junction 
of  the  Neuae  and  Trent  rivers  Settled  in  1710  by 
Swiss  under  Baron  Christopher  de  Graffeuried  and 
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John  LAWSON,  it  was  an  early  colonial  capital  and  poems  of  the  sea  are  better  remembered, 'collections  number  of  sportsmen,  vacationists,  and  tourists 
m  1774  was  the  seat  of  the  first  provincial  conven-  of  them  include  Admirals  All  (1897) ,  The  Sailing  of  Easy  accessibility  from  the  United  States  has  made 
tion  Notable  among  the  old  buildings  is  Tryon  the  Long  Ships  (1902),  and  Drake's  Drum  and  Other  Woodstock  the  gateway  to  the  sylvan  and  pas 


Palace  (1767-70),  the  capitol  and  governor's  man-     Songs  of  the  Sea  (1914)— 


sion,  badly  burned  in  1798,  plans  to  restore  it  have 
been  approved  In  the  Civil  War  the  city  was  cap- 
tured (March,  1862)  by  Union  forces  under  Gen. 
A  E  Burnside 

Newbern,  town  (pop  1,740),  W  Tenn  ,  near  Dyers- 
burg  NNE  of  Memphis  It  is  a  shipping  center  in  a 
farm  area 

Newberry,  John  Strong,  1822-92,  American  geolo- 
gist and  paleontologist,  b  Windsoi,  Conn  ,  grad 
Western  Reserve,  1840,  M  D  Cleveland  Medical 


, 

(1914)— all  very  hearty  and 
ited  the  Monthly  Renew  dui 


penahstic  He  edited  the  Monthly  Review  during 
its  four  years  of  publication  (1900-1904)  The 
centennial  history,  The  Year  of  Trafalgar  (1906} , 
made  him  known  as  a  naval  historian  He  was  offi- 
cial naval  historian  from  1923,  and  his  Naval  Opera- 
tions (of  the  First  World  War)  appeared  in  five 
volumes  at  intervals  from  1920  to  1931  See  his 
autobiographical  My  World  as  in  My  Time  (1932) 
New  Boston  1  Village  (pop  6,024),  S  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  and  near  Portsmouth,  in  a  steel-producing 


im-      toral  beauty  of  the  province    Fine  fishing  stream* 


and  an  abundance  of  fur-bearing  animals,  including 
deer  and  black  bear,  invite  anglers  and  hunters 
Special  tourist  attractions  include  the  Grand  Fallt 
on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  St.  John,  the  spec 
tacular  Fundy  tides  which  create  the  bore  at 
td  the  '  -  -  - 


Mono  ton,  and  the  Reversing  Falls  at  St  John 
Permanent  summer  residences  have  centered 
around  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  at  resorts  hko  St 
Androws-on-the-Soa  and  the  islands  of  Grand 

.. .  _,  , — —  _    «.  „      Man  an  and  Campobollo  (made  famous  as  a  vaca 

College,  1848  He  joined  expeditions  (1855-61)  to  area,  founded  1891.  8  Town  (pop  1,111),  E  Texas,  tion  home  of  F  D  Roosevelt)  One  of  New  Bruns- 
the  West  Coast  and  the  Colorado  river  region  and  W  of  Texarkana,  near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  wick's  most  delightful  features  has  been  the  (.harm 
served  on  the  V  S  Sanitary  Commission  through-  state,  me  1910  In  a  pine-woods  farming  area  of  an  isolated  cultmo  The  first  white  man  who  ic 

settled  in  the  1 820s  when  pioneers  crossed  the  Red 


out  the  Civil  War  From  I860  he  was  professor  of 
geology  and  paleontology  at  Columbia  Umv  He 
also  served  as  state  geologist  of  Ohio  (1 869-74)  and 
as  paleontologist  for  the  U  S  Geological  Survey 
His  special  work  was  on  fossil  fishes  and  fossil 
plants,  his  writings,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
surve\s,  include  Paleozoic  Fishes  of  North  America 
(1889)  and  Later  Extinct  Floras  (1898).  See  memoir 
bv  C  A  White  (1909) 

Newberry,  Oliver,  1 789-1800,  American  merchant 
and  shipbuilder,  b  East  Windsor  (in  the  section 
now  South  Windsor),  Conn  ,  brother  of  Walter  L 
Newberry  He  served  m  the  War  of  1812  At  its 
close  he  opened  a  general  store  in  Buffalo  He 
moved  (182b)  to  Detroit,  where  he  opened  a  new 
store,  became  an  American  Fur  Company  agent, 
and  began  to  build 
nmission  business 


River  by  the  Pecan  Point  ferry,  New  Boston  was 
itself  founded  later  but  keeps  a  pioneei  air 
New  Braunfels  (broun'fulz),  city  (pop  6,976),  co. 
seat  of  Comal  co  ,  S  central  Texas,  on  the  Guada- 
lupe  and  NE  of  San  Antomo,  me  1847  Here  the 
Comal  river  uses  in  Comal  Springs  and  flows  4  nil 
to  the  Guadalupe,  its  green-boi  dered  beauty  and 
the  surrounding  parks  add  to  the  attraction  the 
city  has  for  visitors  Settled  by  Germans  in  1845, 
the  citv  still  has  a  German  neatness,  though  the 
population  is  now  mixed  and  includes  many  Mexi- 
cans New  Braunfels  is  also  a  thriving  industrial 
city  with  a  big  power  plant  and  manufacturing  of 
clothing,  hosiery,  lime,  rock  wool,  and  cedar  oil. 
.  „  .  Landa  Park  ia  near  by 

.  _,        to  handle  a  growing    New  Bremen   (bre'rntin),  village  (pop    1,484),  W 
His  fleet  grow  steadilv  ,  in      Ohio,  NNW  of  Davton,  settled  1832,  me    1833 


1X33  he  built  the  Muhigan,  then  the  largest  Great  New  Brighton,  industrial  borough  (pop  9,030),  W 
Lakes  steamship,  in  1SJ5  ho  set  up  a  regular  service  Pa,  on  the  Beavei  rivoi  and  NW  of  Pittsburgh, 
between  Detroit  and  Chicago  His  interests  in  settled  c  1801,  me  1838  It  has  faetones  which 
Detroit  were  exceptionally  widespread  make  metal  products  and  pottei  y  The  Morrick 

Newberry,  Truman  Handy,   1864-1945,  American     museum  and  hbiary  (founded  1805)  is  here 
naval  officer  and  cabinet  official,  b  Detroit,  grad     New  Bntam,  industrial  city  (pop   68,685),  central 
Yale,  1885    He  engaged  in  various  financial  enter-      Conn  ,  SW  of  Haitford,  settled  1686-90,  me   1870, 

"    "         '  " coextensive  with  New  Britain  town,  me   1860    Its 

tin  shops  and  biassworks  were  started  hero  in  the 
18th  cent  ,  and  New  Britain  became  famous  as  the 
Hardware  City,  tools  and  machinery  are  also  pio- 


prises  arid  led  in  the  organization  of  the  Packard 
Motor  Car  Company,  of  which  h©  was  president 
after  1903  A  founder  and  active  member  of  the 
Michigan  state  naval  brigade,  ho  served  as  lieu- 
tenant on  the  U  S  S  YoK(mite  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  He  later  was  Assistant  Secretary 


(1905-8)  and  Secretary  (1908-9)  of  the  navy,  and      museum 
in  the  First  World  War  he  was  assistant  to 


, 

duced    The  first  state  teachers  college  in  Connecti- 
cut was  established  here  in  1850    There  is  an  art 


commandant  of  the  Third  Naval  Dist  Truman  II 
Newberry  was  elected  Republican  Senator  from 
Michigan  in  1918  and  resigned  his  seat  in  1922  after 
he  was  convicted  in  Michigan  courts  of  corruption 
in  obtaining  the  nomination  The  case  was  dis- 
missed by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  he  was  ex- 
onerated (1922)  by  a  Senate  committee 

Newberry,  Walter  Loomis,  1804-68,  American  mer- 
chant and  banker,  b  East  Windsor  (in  the  section 
now  South  Windsor),  Conn  ;  brother  of  Oliver 
Newberry  Failing  his  physical  examination  after 
appointment  to  West  Point,  he  entered  (1822)  the 
shipping  business  with  his  brother  in  Buffalo  and 
in  1826  accompanied  his  brother  to  Detroit,  where 
they  established  a  prosperous  dry-goods  business 
In  1833  he  moved  to  the  newly  established  town  of 
Chicago,  where  he  previously  had  made  extensive 
investments  in  real  estate  He  engaged  in  the  com- 
mission business,  prospered,  and  later  entered 
banking  and  also  became  president  of  the  Galena 
and  Chicago  Union  RH  He  was  active  in  civic 
affairs,  founded  the  Young  Men's  Library  Associa- 
tion, and  made  numerous  philanthropic  gifts  His 
will  provided  for  the  founding  and  endowment  of 
the  Newberry  Library  in  Chicago,  a  free  reference 
library  which  has  spec  lalized  in  tho  fields  of  history, 
literature,  music,  and  philology  and  has  gained  an 
international  reputation  It  has  a  fine  collection  of 
Americana 

Newberry.  1  Village  (pop  2,732),  co  seat  of  Luce 
co  ,  E  Upper  Peninsula,  N  Mich  ,  between  Sault 
Ste  Marie  and  Mumsing,  in  a  fertile  farm  area, 
settled  1882,  mo  1886  Lumber  and  chemicals  are 
made.  A  state  hospital  for  the  insane  is  here. 
a  Town  (pop  7,510),  co  seat  of  Newberry  co  ,  N 


to  the   New  Britain,  volcanic  island  (14,600  sq.  rnj  ,  pop 


c  80,000),  SW  Pacific,  largest  of  the  BISMARCK 
ARCHIPBIAQO  and  part  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Guinea  There  are  active  volcanoes  and  hot  springs 
on  the  mountainous  island  The  products  aio  cop- 
per, gold,  and  some  iron  and  coal  In  the  Second 
World  War,  Rabaul,  former  capital  of  tho  Territory 
of  New  Guinea,  was  the  .key  Japanese  naval  base 
(1942-44).  The  island  waa  formerly  called  Neu 
Pommern,  later  New  Pomerama 
New  Brunswick  (brtinz'wlk) ,  province  (27,473  &q 
mi  ,  with  water  surface  27,985  sq  mi  ,  1941  pop 
457,401,  1948  estimated  pop  503,000),  E  Canada 
Fredencton  is  tho  capital,  other  important  cities 
are  St  John  and  Mom  ton  One  of  tho  Maritime 
Provs  ,  New  Brunswick  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Chaleur  Bay  and  Quebec  prov  ,  on  the  oast  by  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  Northumberland  Strait,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  on  tho  south  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
and  on  the  west  by  Maine  Its  irregular  coast  line 
of  almost  600  mi  provides  excellent  facilities  for 
fishing  and  shipping  enterprises  A  gently  rolln 


said  to  have  sailed  along  its  coast  was  the  perhaps 
mythical  Portuguese  navigator,  Estevfio  Gome* 
(1525),  although  there  is  evidence  of  Basque  fisher- 
men at  an  earlier  date  Jacques  Cartier  lauded  at 
Point  Esruimnat  in  1534  and  skirted  the  shores  of 
Miramichi  Bay  The  first  white  settlement  was 
made  in  1604  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Croix  river 
by  tho  sieur  do  Monts  and  Cham  plain,  it  was 
moved  to  Poit  Royal  (now  Annapolis  Royal)  m 
1605  During  this  early  period  of  exploration  and 
conquest,  while  France  and  England  made  con- 
flicting territorial  claims,  the  present  provinces  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  were  considered 
one  region — called  ACADIA  by  the  French  and  No\a 
Scotia  by  the  British  Early  in  the  17th  cent  the 
Acadian  Charles  de  la  Tour  built  a  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St  John  river,  which  the  British 
captured  in  1654  By  the  Treaty  of  Breda  (1067) 
France  was  awarded  tho  ternton ,  but  tho  terms 
•were  reversed  by  the  Peaco  of  Utrecht  (1713-14), 
and  England  gamed  control  of  Acadia  01  Nova 
Scotia  Doubting  the  loyalty  of  tho  Acadians,  the 
Butish  expelled  them,  although  some  found  safety 
in  tho  interior.  New  Brunswu  k  bee  »mo  a  separate 
colony  in  1784.  after  British  colonizers  who  settled 
in  1702  were  joined  bv  large  numbers  of  British 
Loyalists  who  fled  from  New  England  in  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  Settlement  proceeded  slowh , 
each  wave  of  European  immigration  bringing  a  few 
now  colonists  As  the  straight  white  pines  were  cut 
to  serve  as  masts  for  the  ships  of  the  British  mer- 
cantile fleet,  the  land  was  cleared  for  iguculLur.il 
development  By  the  middle  of  the  19th  c  cnt  lum- 
bering and  fanning  were  extending  into  the  in- 
terior, and  St  John  was  a  busy  port  .md  shipbuild- 
ing town  Dissatisfaction  with  the  arbitrarj  rule 
of  the  provincial  governor  resulted  m  tho  achieve- 
ment of  responsible  government  in  1819  In  1867, 
under  the  British  North* America  Act,  federation 
with  the  other  provinces  into  the  dominion  of 
Canada  waa  somewhat  reluctantly  accepted  At 
present  the  population  is  about  equally  distributed 
in  farm,  non-farm  rural,  and  uiban  areas,  and  al- 
though rnanufac  turmg  has  become  the  c  luof  sourc  e 
of  income,  more  people  are  engaged  in  the  basic 
industries  Any  extensive  industrialization  promises 
to  bring  quite  radical  changes  in  the  social  and 
economic  life  of  the  province  Sec  J  C  Webster, 
A  Historical  Guvleto  New  Brun^nck  (1928),  L  O 
Thomas,  The  Province  of  New  fintnuwuk  (19 W), 
L  M  B  Maxwell,  Outline  of  the  History  of  Central 
New  Rruntnmck  to  the  Time  of  Confederation  (1937) , 
L  J  Thomas  and  R  W  Barton,  In  New  JJruns- 
vnck  We'll  Find  It  (1939) ,  E  C  Wright,  Miramichi 


countryside,  marked  by  some  mountainous  ndgcs  (1944) 
in  tho  north  and  tho  southeast,  is  c  roused  by  miles  Jjew  Brunswick,  city  (pop  33,180),  co  seat  of  Mid- 
of  navigable  rivers— tho  first  means  of  transporta-  dlesox  co  ,  E  N  J  ,  on  the  Raritan  at  tho  terminus 
tion  and  still  the  major  arteries  of  travel  The  of  the  old  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  and  be- 
largest  nver,  the  St  John,  crosses  the  province  tween  Newark  and  Trenton,  settled  1681,  me 
from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  the  Miramichi  1730  RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY  and  the  affiliated  New 
river,  which  flows  northeasterly  for  135  mi ,  drains  Jersey  College  for  Women  and  New  Jersey  State 
the  central  lowlands  Most  of  tho  roads  wind  College  of  Agriculture  aio  here  The  village  grew 
along  the  river  banks  and  through  the  broad,  ag  a  commercial  center,  collecting  and  slapping 
fertile  valleys  whwh  form  the  heart  of  the  farm-  especially  gram  British  troops  were  quartered 
lands  Dairying  thrives  on  fine  pasturage,  and  tho  here  before  and  m  the  Revolution,  and  Washing- 


, 

major  crops  are  hay,  clover,  oats,  potatoes,  berries, 
and  fruit  A  careful  conservation  program  main- 
tains a  supply  of  second-growth  hardwoods  and 


2  lown  (pop   7,510)    co  seat  of  Newberry  co  ,  N      tains  a  supply  c  _ — „ ..„_„  ^ 

central  S  C.,  NW^pf  Columbia,  m  a  farming  and     softwoods  and  has  made  lumbering  an  important     son  opened  a  medical  ami  surgical  supply  factory  in 


dairying  region  Cotton  goods  are  made  New- 
berry  College  (Lutheran,  coeducational,  1856)  is 
here 


industry,  with  which  is  associated  the  bulk  of 
ulpwood  and 
D  on  the  north 


manufacturing  in  the  making  of  pulpwood  and 
paper  products ,  the  mills  at  Dalhousie  c     " 


Joyce  Kilmer's  birthplace  and  several  pre-Revolu- 

-  —  -         _,.  -_  ,,„  _  r-r- r , ~ ~     tionary  houses,  including  one  that  shelteied  Thomas 

Newberry  Llbnrj:  see Jtf  EWBERBY, WALTER  LOOMIB.     coast  are  among  the  largest  in  the  world    On©  of     Paine,  are  preserved    Near  by  is  Camp  Kilmer,  an 
*"" "  "•  •       --•  -  «     •   li  author,  publisher,     the  best  schools  of  forestry  on  the  continent  is     important  troop  center  in  the  Second  World  War 


ton,  retreating  from  Now  York,  stopped  here  in 
1776  In  the  19th  cent  rubber  and  chemicals  and 
then  textiles  became  important,  Johnson  &  John- 
son opened  a  medical  and  surgical  s  •  - 
1886.  Thomas  Hill  was  born  in  1 

Joyce  Kilmer's  birthplace  and  sev<___  ,.._ 

tionary  houses,  including  one  that  sheltei  ed  Thomas 


Newbery,  John,  1713-67,  English  a 


«»wuw»y,  jvuu,  if  10  -vi,  CM&  tail  wuuiur,  puuilHlier,  -  —     — „  «,..,«.  «,„«   v*w^ 

and  bookseller  He  is  noted  as  the  first  to  pub-  part  of  the  Umv  of  New  Brunswick  at  Fredencton.  and  afterward, 
lish  books  designed  to  amuse  children  It  is  not  New  Brunswick's  fisheries  are  among  the  most  val-  Ifew  Brunswick,  University  of,  at  Fredencton,  pro- 
known  how  many  of  the  children's  books  he  pub-  uable  in  Canada,  with  a  variety  of  fresh-water  and  vincially  supported,  coeducational,  chartered  and 
hshed  were  actually  written  by  mm,  but  A  Little  saltwater  fish  (cod,  salmon,  herring,  and  sardines)  opened  1800  as  the  College  of  New  Brunswick, 
Pretty  Pocket  Book i(1744)  and  The  History  of  iMtle  as  well  as  oysters  Some  fish  and  agricultural  called  King's  College  by  royal  charter  1828,  reor- 
Goodv  Two-Shoes  (1765)  may  have  been  In  1922  products  are  processed  in  canneries  and  freezing  gamzed  and  renamed  1859  Sir  Howard  Douglas 
the  Newbery  medal  was  established  by  I  redone  establishments,  and  butter  and  cheese  are  also  was  the  first  chancellor  of  King's  College  The 
Melcher  to  be  awarded  the  most  distinguished  chil-  made  Industry  is  generally  run  by  hydroelectric  university  has  faculties  of  appheoT science,  arts  and 
dren  s  book  of  the  year  written  by  an  American  power,  and  fuel  resources  include  much  untapped  science,  and  law  (at  St.  John,  N  B  ). 

New  Bethlehem,  borough  (pop  1,622),  W  Pa.,  c  63  water  power,  coal,  gas,  and  oil.  Trade  flows  in  and  Hew  Buffalo,  village   (pop.   1,190),  extreme  SW 

I"1  NJlo°f  ?lttsbur*h-  settled  1785,  laid  out  1840,  out  of  the  ports  of  St  John  and  Moncton,  facil-  Mich.,  on  Lake  Michigan,  in  a  fruit  and  farm  area; 

inc.  1853.    It  is  a  trading  center  for  farmers  itated    by    railroad    connections   throughout   the  inc.  1836     It  is  the  center  of  a  summer-camp  re- 

JXewbolt,  Sir  Henry  John,  1862-1938,  English  poet,  province,  eastward  to  Nova  Scotia  and  westward  jpon    Indian  mounds  are  found  in  the  vicinity, 

critic,  and  historian,  educated  at  Oxford    He  be-  to  Quebec    Open  all  year  St.  John  is  particularly  Hewburg,  city  (pop.  1,056),  S  central  Mo.,  SSE  of 

$^e»jw™t«™t  abandoned  law  for  literature  in  important  when  the  St.  Lawrence  ports  are  ice-  Jefferson  City  near  Rolla,  platted  1883.  Itisarail- 

1898    His  first  publication  was  a  novel,  Taken  from  bound.   In  recent  years  New  Brunswick  has  de-  road  division  point,  with  shops,  in  a  fcna  and  recre- 

th«  Enemy  (1892).  He  wrote  other  novels,  but  his  rived  a  considerable  inc<        *              '           '  '               .    ..     ~      .         »  •         -• 


>  income  from  an  increasing     ation  area  in  t 
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Newburgh  (mVburu),  burgh  (pop  2,162),  Fifeshire, 
Scotland,  near  the  Firth  of  Tav  It  has  a  fishing  in- 
dustry Remains  of  the  12th-century  abbey  of 
Lindores  and  of  the  Maeduff  Cross  are  near 

Newburgh  (n55'burg,  nO'-)  1  Town  (pop  1,374), 
SW  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio  near  Evansville,  settled  1817 
Coal  is  mined  here  2  City  (pop  31,883),  SE  N  Y , 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  opposite  Beacon, 
settled  1709  by  Palatines,  resettled  1752  by  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch,  me  1805  The  streets  run  steeply 
to  the  river  Washington  made  his  headquarters 
at  Hasbrouck  Houhe  nere  (now  a  state  museum) 
from  April,  1782,  to  Aug  ,  178 1  It  was  in  New- 
burgh  that  the  Continental  army  was  disbanded 
The  city  was  once  an  important  whaling  town,  and 
its  harbor  is  still  used  for  shipping  Fabrics  and 
rugs  are  its  chief  manufacture*  Geoigo  Inness  was 
born  here,  and  Cadwallader  Coldon's  estate  was 
near  by 

Newburgh  Heights,  villas  (pop  3,830),  NE  Ohio, 
near  Cleveland 

Newburn,  urban  district  (pop  10,542),  Noithum- 
berland,  England,  on  the  Tyne  and  WNW  of  New- 
castle It  is  a  (oal-mming  and  mdustual  (enter 

Newbury,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  13,340, 
1943  estimated  pop  14,710),  Berkshire,  England, 
on  the  Kcnnet  river  and  on  the  Kenriet-Avon  canal 
In  a  farming  region,  it  has  trade  in  wool,  malt,  and 
farm  products  Aim  aft  is  manufactured  The 
town  was  formerly  noted  for  cloth  manufacture, 
and  the  16th-century  cloth  hull  now  contains  a 
museum  Battles  were  fought  at  Nowbury  in  1G43 
and  1644 

Newbury.  1  Town  (pop  1,599),  NE  Mass  ,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mermnack,  settled  and  me  1635 
Theio  are  many  old  buildings  2  Town  (pop 
1,723),  E  Vt ,  K  of  Bane,  on  the  Connecticut,  set- 
tled 1762  on  the  site  of  an  Abnaki  Indian  village, 
chartered  176 3  It  includes  the  industrial  village 
Wells  River  This  region,  to  which  the  Connecticut 
was  navigable,  was  known  as  the  Coos,  or  Cohassee, 
Intervals  and  was  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  road 
built  in  1776,  at  Washington's  order,  across  Ver- 
mont to  Canada  A  Revolutionary  foit  was  here 

Newburyport,  city  (pop  13,916),  a  to  heat  of  Essex 
co  ,  NE  Mass  ,  on  the  Merrimack  just  above  its 
mouth,  settled  1635,  set  off  from  Newbury  17(>4, 
me  as  a  city  1851  Shipping,  whaling,  and  ship- 
building, important  through  the  clipper-ship  era, 
weto  replaced  by  manufacturing  Shoes,  silver- 
waio,  and  electrical  supplies  aie  the  chief  products 
The  city's  old  buildings  include  a  garrison  house 
Firo  in  1811  destroyed  much  of  the  village  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison  was  born  in  Newburyport 
See  Caleb  Cashing,  History  of  Newburyport  (1826) 

New  Caledonia,  Fr  Nouville  Caledonic,  volcanic 
island  (8,548  so  mi  ,  pop  c  48,000),  S  Pacific,  750 
mi  E  of  Australia  The  island  is  on  the  California- 
New  Zealand  air  route,  and  there  is  regular  steam- 
ship service  to  Sydney,  Australia  The  resources 
are  extensive  Nickel,  chrome,  cobalt,  iron,  and 
manganese  are  mined,  gold  and  siKer  have  also 
been  found  Coffee  is  the  chief  agncultural  prod- 
net  The  natives  are  a  blend  of  Melanesiau  and 
Polynesian  Indentured  Javanese  and  Tonkme&o 
laborers  work  the  mines  and  plantations  The 
island  was  discovered  in  1774  by  ('apt  James 
Cook  It  was  claimed  in  185 -J  by  France  and  used 
(1864  94)  as  a  penal  colony  The  colony  of  New 
Caledonia  (9,401  sq  mi  ,  pop  c  60,000)  includes 
the  dependencies  of  the  Loyalty  Islands,  the  Isle 
of  Pines,  Walpolo  Island,  and  Huon,  Chesterfield, 
and  Belep  islands  Noumea,  the  capital  and  chief 
port  of  the  colony,  is  on  New  Caledonia  In  the 
Second  World  War  the  colony  wan  Free  French  It 
was  occupied  in  l')42  by  US  foices  to  prevent 
Japanese  invasion 

New  Canaan  (kii'nun),  residential  town  (pop  6,221), 
SW  Conn  ,  NE  of  Stamford,  settled  c  1700,  me 
1801 

New  Carlisle,  village  (pop  1,237),  SW  Ohio,  W  of 
Springfield 

New  Castile,  Spain   see  CASTILE 

Newcastle,  Thomas  Pelham-Holles,  duke  of,  1 693™ 
1768,  English  politician  For  his  support  of  George 
I  and  his  help  against  the  Jacobites  in  1715,  he  was 
created  duke  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  to  his  in- 
heritance and  marriage  ho  owed  wealth  and  con- 
nections with  Robert  Walpole  and  Lord  Town- 
shcnd  Walpole  made  him  secretary  for  the  south- 
ern department  (1724),  but  as  the  prime  minister's 
popularity  waned  Newcastle  turned  against  him 
Despite  Newcastle's  ineffective  and  irresolute  con- 
duct of  foreign  affaus,  mingled  with  political  in- 
trigue, he  retained  office  until  1754  and  succeeded 
his  brother,  Henry  Pelham,  as  prime  minister 
(1754-66)  Hia  weak  pohcy  in  the  Seven  Years 
War  forced  his  resignation  He  was  nominal  head 
of  the  Pitt-Newcastle  administration  formed  m 
1757,  but  was  foiced  out,  after  George  Ill's  acces- 
sion, by  the  king's  favorite,  Lord  Bute  (1762)  As 
lord  privy  seal  under  the  marquess  of  Rockingham 
(1765-66)  ho  favored  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  See 
Basil  WiUiams,  Carteret  and  Newcastle  (1943) 

Newcastle,  William  Cavendish,  duke  of,  1592-1676, 
English  soldier  and  politician  A  nobleman  of  great 
wealth,  he  became  a  privy  councilor  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  1638  and  supplied 
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financial  and  military  aid  to  the  royalist  cause  in 
the  Puritan  Revolution,  raising,  maintaining,  and 
leading  troops  in  the  northern  counties  He  was 
successful  in  a  number  of  engagements  with  Thomas 
Fairfax,  but  part  of  his  force  was  defeated  at 
Wmcebv  by  Cromwell  in  1643,  and  after  his  defeat 
with  Prince  Rupert  at  Marston  Moor  in  1644  ho 
retired  to  the  Continent  He  returned  to  England 
with  Charles  II  at  the  Restoration,  having  ex- 
pended nearly  £1,000,000  in  the  royalist  cause 
His  estates  wore  restored,  and  he  was  created  duke 
of  Newcastle  in  1665  He  engaged  little  in  politics 
thereafter  Newcastle  wrote  several  plays  and 
books  on  horsemanship  and  was  a  lifelong  patron 
of  artists,  among  others  Ben  Jonson  (who  wrote 
two  mascjues  for  the  entertainment  of  Charles  I  at 
Newcastle's  Welbeck  estate  m  1633)  and,  later, 
John  Dryden  His  second  wife,  Margaret  (Lucas) 
Cavendish,  duchess  of  Newcastle,  1623-1674, 
achieved  contemporary  notice  as  a  writer  of  poems, 
plays,  essays,  and  her  memoirs,  Nature's  Pictures 
(1656)  Her  biography  of  her  husband  (1667)  was 
edited  by  C  H  Firth  (1906)  See  H  T  E  Perry, 
The  First  Duchesi  of  Newcastle  and  Her  Husband  as 
Figures  in  Literary  History  (1918) 

Newcastle,  c  i  tv  (pop  127,188),  New  South  Wales, 
Australia,  NNK  of  Sydney,  on  the  south  shore  of 
Port  Hunter  (see  HUNTER,  PORT)  It  is  the  sec- 
ond poit  in  size  of  New  South  Wales  arid  is  tho 
center  of  tho  largest  coal-mining  area  of  Australia 
Founded  in  1797,  it  is  now  a  thriving  industrial 
city  with  steel  mills,  state-owned  shipyards,  and 
floating  docks  Its  principal  exports  are  coal,  wheat, 
and  wool  There  is  an  Anglican  cathedral 

Newcastle,  town  (pop  3,781),  NE  NB,  on  the 
Mirannc  hi  and  NNW  of  Moncton  It  is  a  port  of 
entry  and  has  mm  h  c  oustal  shipping  trade  in  lum- 
ber and  iron,  with  shipyards  and  pulp  mills 

New  Castle  1  City  (pop  4,414),  NE  Del  ,  on  tho 
Delaware  river  and  S  of  Wilmington,  me  1875 
Peter  Stuyvesant  built  (1651)  Fort  Casmur  near 
here  Successively  it  was  held  by  the  Swedes,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  English,  who  changed  the  name  of 
the  settlement  from  New  Amstel  to  New  Castle 
William  Perm  formally  took  possession  (1682)  of  it 
and  tho  Three  Lower  Counties-on-the-Delaware, 
and  from  1704  to  1777  New  Castle  was  their  capi- 
tal A  rayon  plant  is  here,  and  airciaft  plants  are 
near  by  Robert  Montgomery  Bird  was  born  here 
See  Fodeial  Writers'  Pro]ert,  New  Castle  on  the 
Ddaware,  16.~il-193<>  (1917),  Anthony  Higgms, 
New  Castle,  Delaware,  Wil-1919  (1919)  2  City 
(pop  16,620).  co  seat  of  Henry  co  ,  E  Ind  ,  on  tho 
Blue  River  and  S  of  Muncie,  founded  c  1820,  laid 
out  1836  It  is  a  trading  and  distributing  center 
for  an  agricultural  area,  and  its  manufactures  in- 
clude machinery,  automobiles,  and  metal  products 
There  is  a  monument  to  Wilbur  Wright,  who  was 
born  near  here  The  eity  is  the  seat  of  a  state  col- 
ony for  epileptics  Prehistoric  remains  have  been 
discovered  in  this  area  3  Town  (pop  .542),  SE 
N  H  ,  on  an  island  in  Portsmouth  Harbor,  me 
1693  Here  are  the  rums  of  Fort  Constitution 
(previously  Castle  William  and  Marv),  seized  bv 
the  colonists  in  1774  4  City  (pop  47,bJ8),  co  seat 
of  Lawrence  eo  ,  W  Pa  ,  on  the  Shenango  river  and 
e  50  mi  NNW  of  Pittsburgh ,  settled  1798,  laid  out 
1802,  me  as  a  borough  1825,  as  a  citv  c  1869  The 
area  yields  ccjul,  limestone,  clay,  and  natural  gas 
Its  manufactures  include  steel,  chemical,  and 
foundry  products  Cascade  Paik  is  a  summer 
amusement  center  near  by  The  site  was  an  Indian 
trading  post 

Newcastle  1  Town  (pop  994),  S  Maine,  connected 
with  Damanseotta  by  a  bridge  over  the  Damans- 
cotta  river  Wood  products  and  machine  parts  aw 
made  here  2  Citv  (pop  1,044),  N  Texas,  SSW  of 
Wichita  Palls,  settled  1908,  me  1913  Coal  min- 
ing, which  once  flourished,  sank  to  insignificance 
after  oil  fields  were  developed  in  the  general  region 
Near  piosent  Newcastle  was  the  frontier  army  post, 
Fort  Belknap  3  City  (pop  1,962),  co  seat  of 
Weston  eo  ,  NE  Wyo  ,  near  the  S  Dak  line  and 
SW  of  tho  Black  Hills,  founded  1889  In  a  live- 
stock and  dairy  area,  it  also  ships  lumbei,  oil,  and 
hentomte  Near  by  is  a  scenic  region  of  caves, 
canyons,  lakes,  and  streams 

Newcastle  Harbour,  Australia    see  HUNTER,  PORT 

Newcaatle-on-TyneorNewcastle-upon-Tyne.countv 
borough  (1931  pop  283,156,  1947  estimated  pop 
293,570)  and  city,  co  seat  of  Northumberland, 
England,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tvne  S  mi  from 
the  sea  It  is  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  military 
station  Pons  Aeln,  on  Hadrian's  Wall  Later  tho 
site  was  occupied  by  the  Angles  and  until  the  Con- 
quest was  called  Monkchester  or  Monk  Chester 
because  of  the  number  of  monastic  settlements  In 
1080  Robert  of  Normandy  built  a  fortified  castle 
from  which  the  town  took  its  name  The  castle  waa 
several  times  besieged  and  repaired,  the  oldest 
parts  now  standing  date  from  1177  The  town 
walls,  of  which  traces  and  towers  remain,  are  at- 
tributed to  Edward  I  The  Cathedral  of  St  Nich- 
olas dates  partly  from  the  14th  cent  ,  the  Royal 
Free  Grammar  School  was  founded  in  1525  Theie 
are  several  hospitals  and  orphans'  homes — Trinity 
Almshou.se  dates  from  1492  The  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Armstrong  College  of  Science  here  are 
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affiliated  with  the  Unw  of  Durham  Newcastle's 
coal-shipping  industry  began  in  the  13th  cent,  and 
is  still  of  great  importance  The  city  is  also  one  of 
the  chief  shipbuilding  centers  of  England.  In  the 
late  1920s  the  Tyneside  areas  suffered  from  the  de- 
pression in  the  coal  and  whipping  industries,  and 
severe  unemployment  resulted  There  is  a  monu- 
ment to  George  Stephenson  and  his  brother  Robert, 
who  built  one  of  the  bridges  over  the  Tyne  The 
High  Level  Bridge,  built  in  1928,  has  a  531-foot 
arch  Newcastle  and  the  surrounding  district  were 
frequently  bombed  in  1940-41  See  F  J.  C 
Hearnshaw,  Newcastte-upon-Tyne  (1924) 

Newcastle-under-Lyme,  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  23,246,  1947  estimated  pop  69,450),  Stafford- 
shire, England,  on  the  Lyme  and  in  the  Potteries 
area  W  of  Stoke-on-Tront  It  has  coal  mines,  pot- 
teries, and  other  industries  The  youngest  son  of 
Henry  III,  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  built  a 
castle  here  The  13th-century  parish  church  was 
rebuilt  in  1876  by  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott  The 
borough  has  included  Wolstantori  United  since 
1932 

New  Church  see  NEW  JERUSALEM,  CHURCH  OF  THE 

Newchwang,  China   see  YIVOKOW 

New  City,  unincorporated  village  (pop  992),  co  seat 
of  Roc  kland  co  ,  SE  N  Y  ,  NW  of  Nvi»ck 

New  College   see  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY 

Newcomb,  Simon,  1835-1909,  Ameru  an  astronomer, 
b  Nova  Scotia,  grad  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
Harvard,  1858  Living  in  the  United  States  from 
1853,  he  taught  in  Maryland  and  in  1857  was  ap- 
pointee! a  computer  on  the  4»*encan  Nautical  Al- 
manac In  1801  he  became  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  U  S  navy,  the  26-inch  equatorial 
telescope,  constructed  under  his  supervision,  was 
given  into  his  charge  when  completed  in  1873  He 
was  director  (1877-97)  of  the  American  Nautical 
Almanac,  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy 
(lS84-<)i)  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and  for  several  years 
editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Mathematics  He 
participated  in  several  eclipse  expeditions  and  in 
1882  went  to  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope  to  observe 
tho  transit  of  Venus  In  1897  he  was  retired  from 
the  navy  HIH  mathematical  skill  was  notable,  and 
his  results  and  conclusions  were  distinguished  for 
accuracy  as  well  as  originality  The  record  of  many 
of  his  researches  was  published  in  the  Astronomical 
Papers  of  the  Amtncan  Ephemens,  a  (series  which 
he  established  m  1879  His  investigations  and  com- 
putations of  the  orbits  of  Uranus  and  Neptune  and, 
afterward,  of  the  four  inner  planets,  covering  a 
score  of  years,  resulted  in  his  tables  of  the  planetary 
system,  which  were  almost  universally  adopted  by 
the  observatories  of  the  world.  Newcomb  urged 
the  use  of  a  common  system  of  constants  and  fun- 
damental stars  by  astronomers  of  all  nations  A 
subject  to  which  no  devoted  many  years  of  study 
was  tho  theory  of  tho  moon's  motion  From  the 
formulas  he  established  it  was  possible  to  construct 
accurate  lunar  tables  His  writings  include  a  valu- 
able early  paper,  On  the  Secular  Variations  and  Mu- 
tual Relations  of  the  Orbits  of  the  Asteroids  (18W), 
On  the  Motion  of  Hypenon  (1891),  and  books  on 
astronomv,  economics,  labor  problems,  and  mathe- 
matics See  his  Reminiscences  (1903) 

Newcomb  College   see  TULANE  UNIVERSITY 

Newcomen,  Thomas  (nuku'num),  1663-1729.  Eng- 
lish inventor  He  invented  an  early  atmospheric 
steam  engine  similar  to  that  patented  in  1698  by 
Thomas  Savery  He  later  entered  into  partnership 
with  Savery  and  developed  an  improved  steam  en- 
gine which  was  used  successfully  to  pump  water 

Newcomerstown  (noo'kamurztoun),  village  (pop 
4,564),  E  central  Ohio,  E  of  Coshocton,  on  tho 
Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  and  the  Tuscarawas  river, 
settled  1815  on  the  site  of  the  Delaware  Indians' 
capital,  me  1838  Cast-iron  pipe  and  tools  are 
made  here 

New  Concord,  village  (pop  1  067),  E  central  Ohio, 
E  of  Zanesville,  founded  c  1827  Muskmgum  Col- 
lege (Presbvteruin,  coeducational,  18 J6)  is  here 

New  Cumberland  1  Borough  (pop  4,525) .  S  Pa  ,  on 
the  Susquehanna  and  near  Harnsburg,  laid  out 
c  1810,  me  1831  It  produces  textiles,  hosiery,  and 
tobacco  goods  2  Town  (pop  2  098),  co  seat  of 
Hancock  co  ,  W  Va  ,  in  the  industrial  Northern 
Panhandle,  on  the  Ohio  and  N  of  Weirtou,  platted 
1839  Tomlmson  Run  State  Park  is  near  by 

New  Deal,  expression-- first  used  by  Franklin  D 
ROOSEVELT  in  accepting  the  Democratic  party 
nomination  for  President  in  1932 — commonlv 
adopted  to  describe  the  reform  legislation  enacted 
by  tho  Roosevelt  administration  beginning  m  1933 
Immediately  after  President  Roosevelt's  inaugura- 
tion, the  U  S  Congress  in  special  session  enacted 
(1933)  laws  designed  to  combat  the  economic  de- 
pression which  had  begun  m  1929  and  to  institute 
long-range  social  and  economic  reforms  The 
measures  of  the  special  session  instituted  many 
emergency  organizations,  notably  the  NATIONAL 
RECOVERY  ADMINISTRATION,  the  AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION,  the  CIVILIAN  CON- 
SERVATION CORPS,  and  the  PUBLIC  WORKS  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION Congress  also  instituted  farm  relief, 
tightened  regulations  of  banking  and  finance,  and 
founded  some  long-term  organizations  such  as  the 
TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY.  Later  Democratic 
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Congresses  devoted  themselves  to  expanding  and 
modifying  these  laws  In  1934  Congress  founded 
the  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  and 
passed  currency  acts,  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act, 
and  the  National  Housing  Act  The  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (see  SOCIAL  SECURITY)  and  the  WAGES 
AND  HOURS  ACT  were  passed  in  1936— -the  year  the 
NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION  and  the  WORK 
PROJECTS  ADMINISTRATION  were  set  up  Beginning 
in  1934  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  many 
decisions  which  were  adverse  to  the  Now  Deal 
progiam,  and  after  the  invalidation  of  the  NRA 
(1935)  and  of  the  AAA  (1936),  President  F.  D. 
Roosevelt  unsuccessfully  sought  to  reorganize  the 
Supreme  Court.  Other  laws  were  substituted  for 
these  unconstitutional  acts  Important  defense 
measures  were  being  enacted  as  war  clouds  gath- 
ered over  Europe  The  New  Deal,  which  had  es- 
pecially received  the  endorsement  of  the  agrarian, 
the  liberal,  and  the  labor  groups,  met  with  increas- 
ing criticism  The  speed  of  reform  slackened  after 
l°-37,  and  there  was  growing  Republican  opposition 
to  the  huge  public  spending,  high  taxes,  and  cen- 
tralization of  power  in  the  executive  branch  of 
government,  within  the  Democratic  party  itself 
there  was  strong  disapproval  from  the  "old  guard" 
and  from  members  of  the  Brain  Trust.  The  em- 
phasis of  government  shifted  to  foreign  affairs. 
There  was  little  retreat  from  reform,  however, 
after  the  end  of  tho  Sec  ond  World  War,  most  of  tho 
New  Deal  legislation  was  still  intact  See  F.  H 
Fairchild,  A  Detention  of  the  "  New  Deal"  (1935), 
A  M.  Schlesmger,  Jr  ,  The  New  Deal  in  Action, 
1933-1939  (1940).  Basil  Rauch,  History  of  the  New 
Deal,  19SS-1938  (1944) 
New  Eagle,  borough  (pop  1,936),  SW  Pa ,  on  the 

Monongahela  and  S  of  Pittsburgh,  me  1912 
New  Echota  Marker  National  Memorial,  see  NA- 
TIONAL PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 
New  Economic  Policy  (NEP),  economic  reconstruc- 
tion program  of  Soviet  Russia,  ofhc  lally  announced 
by  Lenin  in  1921  The  prim  ipal  features  of  the  pro- 
gram were  the  abandonment  of  gram  requisitioning 
and  the  restoration  of  the  principle  of  free  trade  in 
grain,  the  inauguration  of  an  agricultural  tax  in 
lieu  of  the  wartime;  gram  assessments,  the  return 
of  the  smaller  business  enterprise*  and  factories  to 
private  owners,  rentoration  of  the  wage  system, 
special  concessions  to  foreign  capitalists  for  work- 
ing special  areas,  and  the  organization  of  industry 
into  "trusts"  free  to  operate  in  the  market  at  their 
own  discretion  but  controlled  by  the  supreme  eco- 
nomic council  of  the  state  in  the  fixing  of  prices  and 
the  appointment  of  direc  toratu  boards,  ac  countable 
to  the  government  for  about  half  of  the  profits,  but 
otherwise  operating  as  separate  legal  entities  The 
NEP  represented  a  return  to  a  limited  capitalist 
system  It  was  intended  as  a  temporary  measure, 
made  necessary  by  the  need  of  conciliating  anti- 
Communist  elements  in  tho  task  of  reconstructing 
wai-torn  Russia,  as  such  it  was  successful  In  1928 
the  NEP  was  replaced  by  a  program  of  rigorous 
economic  planning  and  collectivization — the  farst 
Five  Year  Plan 

Newell,  Frederick  Haynes  (noo'ul,  nd'-),  1862- 
1932,  American  civil  engineer,  b  Bradford,  Pa , 
grad  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1885 
He  was  assistant  hydraulic  engineer  (1888-90)  and 
hydrographer  (1890-1902)  of  the  US  Geological 
Survey  After  the  passage  of  the  Reclamation  Act 
(1902)  he  was  made  chief  engineer  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  and  was  its  director  fiom  1907  to  1914, 
in  his  administration  25  migation  projects  in  18 
states  were  undertaken  From  1915  to  1919  he  was 
professor  of  civil  engineering  in  the  Umv  of  Illi- 
nois In  1919  he  became  president  of  Research 
Service,  Inc.,  consulting  engineers  He  served  on 
several  government  c  ommissions  and  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  books,  especially  on  nngation 
Newell,  Peter,  1862-1924,  American  illustrator  and 
author,  b  near  Bushnell,  111 ,  studied  at  the  Art 
Students  League  Ho  began  his  career  by  drawing 
portraits  in  crayon  and  became  well  known  espe- 
cially for  his  illustrations  in  current  periodicals  and 
for  his  children's  books  for  which  he  supplied  both 
text  and  illustrations  His  publications  include 
Toptya  and  Tunys  (1893),  Peter  NrwM'e  Picture* 
and  Rhyme»  (1899),  The  Hole  Hook  (1908),  The 
Slant  Book  (1910),  and  The  Kocket  Book  (1912)  He 
illustrated  Lewis  Carroll's  Alice  in  Wonderland  and 
Through  the  Looking-CloM,  Mark  Twain's  Innocent* 
Abroad,  and  John  Kendnck  Bangs's  House-Boat  on 
the  Styx  and  Mr.  Munchauten 
New  England,  name  applied  to  the  region  compris- 
ing six  states  of  the  NE  United  States— Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut.  The  region  was  so  named 
by  Capt  John  Smith  because  of  its  resemblance  to 
the  English  coast  (another  source  has  it  that  Prince 
Charles,  afterwards  Charles  I,  inserted  the  name  on 
Smith's  map  of  the  country)  Geographically  it  is 
partly  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  nation  by  the 
Appalachian  Mts.  on  the  west.  From  the  Green 
Mta.  and  the  White  Mts  and  tho  Berkshire  Hills, 
the  land  slopes  gradually  toward  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  Long  Island  Sound,  and  there  are  many 
beautiful  mountain  and  shore  resorts.  Many  short, 


swift  rivers  furnish  a  large  amount  of  water  power. 
The  Connecticut  is  the  only  long  river.  The  gen- 
erally rather  barren  soil  helped  to  encourage  the 
development  of  commerce  and  fisheues  along  the 
deeply  indented  coast  line  It  was  a  great  ship- 
builduig  center  until  the  end  of  the  era  of  wooden 
ships.  During  the  colonial  period  it  carried  on  a 
more  extensive  foreign  commerce  than  the  other 
colonies  and  was,  therefore,  more  affected  by  the 
passage  of  the  English  Navigation  Acts,  It  was  the 
chief  center  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  particularly  after  1765,  and  was 
the  scene  of  the  opening  engagements  of  the  Revo- 
lution The  return  of  peace  necessitated  the  re- 
organization of  commerce,  with  the  result  that  con- 
nections were  made  with  the  American  Northwest 
and  China  So  great  was  the  opposition  to  the  Em- 
bargo Act  of  1807  and  the  War  of  1812  that  New 
England  threatened  secession  After  the  war  tho 
growth  of  manufactures  (especially  cotton  textiles) 
was  rapid,  mid  the  region  has  become  highly  in- 
dustrialized A  largo  part  of  the  great  migration 
to  tho  Northwest  originated  here  Agriculture 
dwindled  with  the  growth  of  the  West.  Prior  to  tho 
Civil  War,  the  section  furnished  loaders  for  most 
of  tho  social  and  humanitarian  movements,  and  it 
has  long  been  a  leading  literary  and  educational 
center  of  the  country  The  geographic  and  early 
political  conditions  developed  a  New  England  type 
of  British  stock,  generally  referred  to  as  Yankee, 
according  to  tradition,  he  has  a  genius  for  self- 
government,  thrift,  generosity  to  a  cause  considered 
worthy,  and  general  resourcefulness  Numerically, 
the  Yankees  nave  been  almost  outstripped,  espe- 
cially m  S  New  England,  by  the  huge  immigration 
from  Europe,  beginning  before  tho  Civil  War  with 
the  Irish  The  region  had  trouble  surviving  the 
economic  depression  of  the  1930s  but  with  the  help 
of  the  New  Deal  and  its  own  traditional  resource- 
fulness made  an  impressive  comeback.  A  tropical 
hurricane  and  tidal  wave  swept  New  England 
(Sept  21,  1938)  with  a  loss  of  moie  than  600  lives 
and  enormous  property  damage  Ensuing  floods 
left  many  homeless,  especially  ui  Connec  ticut  and 
Rhode  Island  Strenuous  reconstruction  efforts, 
accomplished  largely  with  Federal  help,  succeeded 
in  cleaning  up  most  of  the  debris  by  the  fall  of  1939. 
Confiscation  of  land  by  the  Federal  government  for 
flood-control  purposes  met  with  resistance  by  the 
New  England  states  Vermont  led  the  fight  (Jan  , 
1939)  over  the  alleged  violation  of  states'  rights  A 
compromise  allowed  tho  states  to  pass  legislation 
enabling  the  Federal  government  to  go  ahead  undei 
the  terms  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  The  New 
England  governors  voiced  disapproval  of  the  new 
date  for  Thanksgiving  Day  in  1 939  set  bv  President 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  and  New  Englandeis  ad- 
hered to  the  traditional  last  Thursday  of  tho 
month  The  Second  \\orld  War  occasioned  an  im- 
mense boom  in  mdustrv ,  which  did  not  completely 
slack  off  m  tho  post-war  period  See  W  B  V\  eedeti, 
Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England, 
lf>2U-1789  (1890),  C  M  Andrews,  The  Fathers  of 
Aew  England  ("Chronicles  of  America"  senes,  Vol 
VI.  1919)  :J  T  Adams,  The  Founding  of  New  Eng- 
land (1921),  Rtpolutwnary  New  England,  1691- 
111G  (1923).  and  New  England  in  the  Republic, 
nrtj-1830  (1920),  D  C  Brewer,  The  Conquest  of 
New  England  by  the  Immigrant  (1920),  H.  W 
Lawrence,  The  Not-Quite  Puiilans  (1928),  C  F 
Ware,  The  Early  New  England  Cotton  Manufacture 
(1931),  II  I-  Wilson,  The  Hill  CourUry  of  Noithern 
New  Englniui  Itn  Social  and  Ecorunnic  History, 
1790-19W  (193fl),  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  The  Flower- 
ing of  V«i>  England,  18lf>-lS6,r>  (1936,  new  and 
rev  ed  ,  1937)  and  New  England  Indian  Summei , 
1805-1915  (1940),  Lawronce  Dane,  New  England 
Comes  Back  (1910),  J  B.  Mussey,  Old  New  Eng- 
land (194(>) 

New  England  Confederation,  union  for  "mutual 
safety  and  welfare"  formed  in  1643  by  representa- 
tives of  the  colonies  of  Masstw  husetts  Bay,  Plym- 
outh, Connecticut,  and  New  Haven.  They  met  in 
Boston  and  adopted  a  written  constitution  binding 
them  as  "Tho  United  Colonies  of  New  England"  in 
a  league,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  defense,  the 
internal  affairs  of  each  colony  were  to  be  left  to  its 
own  management.  Questions  of  war  and  peac  e  and 
other  matters  of  mutual  concern  were  to  be  de- 
termined bv  a  body  of  eight  commissioners,  two 
from  each  of  the  colonies  It  required  six  of  the 
commissioners  to  form  a  working  majority  Meet- 
ings of  the  board  were  to  be  held  at  least  once  a 
year  The  burden  of  expense  for  war  was  to  be 
levied  against  the  four  colonies  in  proportion  to  the 
male  population  of  each  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
CO  The  first  experiment  in  federation  in  America, 
the  league  was  based  upon  compromise;  its  chief 
weaknesses  lay  in  the  inability  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  do  much  more  than  advise  and  in  the 
petty  rivalries  among  the  colonies.  Massachusetts, 
having  by  far  the  largest  population,  had  to  furnish 
more  in  fighting  men  and  in  taxes  than  did  any 
other  colony  and  felt  aggrieved  at  not  having  more 
power  in  the  confederation  In  1653  Massachusetts 
flatly  refused  to  undertake  the  war  against  the 
Dutch  that  the  confederation  planned.  Maine  and 
the  Narraganaett  Bay  settlements  (Rhode  Island) 


sought  admission  to  the  union,  but  were  ref  uaod  on 
political  and  religious  grounds  After  1664,  shortly 
before  New  Haven  was  annexed  to  Connecticut, 
the  regulations  weie  changed  and  meetings  of  the 
commissioners  were  to  bo  held  once  in  three  years, 
but  the  confederation  gradually  declined  It  re- 
vived in  1676-76  to  undertake  its  moat  important 
task,  completely  breaking  the  power  of  the  Indians 
of  S  New  England  m  King  Philip's  War  (see 
PHILIP)  With  the  revocation  of  the  Massachusetts 
charter  in  1684,  the  confederation  was  dissolved 
See  H  L  Osgood,  The  American  Colonwa  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century  (3  vols  ,  1904-7) 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  at  Boston, 
founded  1867  It  has  a  noted  opota  department 
and  a  large  music  library  The  mam  auditorium, 
Jordan  Hall,  is  used  also  for  professional  recitals 
New  England  Primer,  famous  American  schoolbook, 
first  published  before  1690  Its  compiler  was  Ben- 
jamin Harris,  an  English  printer  who  emigrated 
to  Boston  It  was  reprinted  many  times,  with 
changes  m  text  and  even  in  title  Though  the 
copies  sold  m  the  18th  cent  are  estimated  to  have 
been  as  many  as  2,000,000,  the  book  is  now  rare 
In  the  English  colonies  m  Amenca,  it  was  usually 
from  this  book  that  children  learned  to  tead  See 
P  L  Ford,  The  New  England  Pnmer  (1897) 
New  Forest,  ancient  roval  hunting  ground,  Hamp- 
shire, England,  bounded  by  the  Avon,  the  Solent, 
and  Southampton  Water  It  waa  named  in  1079 
and  afforested  under  the  forest  laws  of  William  I 
The  deer  were  removed  in  1851,  and  since  1877  the 
area,  some  92,400  acres,  has  been  administered  as  a 
national  park  The  woods  are  mostly  oak  and 
beech,  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  bog  and  heath, 
and  about  a  fourth  of  the  land  is  cultivated  Pigs, 
cattle,  and  ponies  are  raised.  Lyndhurat  and  Ring- 
wood  are  m  the  New  Forest 

Newfoundland  (nQwf midland',  nn'fundland*),  is- 
land and  province,  with  LABRADOR  as  a  dependency 
(excluding  Labrador,  42,734  aq  mi  ,  1945  pop 
316,300),  E  Canada  St  John's  is  the  capital  and 
by  far  the  largest  city  Newfoundland  lies  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  its  shores 
washed  on  the  north,  east,  and  south  bv  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  separated  on  the  northwest  from 
Labrador  by  the  Strait  of  Belle  Ible  Steep,  rockv 
c  hffs,  whic  h  rise  from  deep  on  the  o«  ean  floor,  edge 
a  thousand  inlets  The  high  plateau  of  the  interior, 
whit  h  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  of  ovei  2,000  ft 
in  the  northwest,  is  scattered  with  lakes  and 
marshes  An  abundance  of  fur-bearing  animals, 
waterfowl,  and  fish  thrive  in  the  inland  wilderness, 
while  c  anbou  feed  on  the  tundras  of  the  auharc  tic 
northern  wastelands  Over  much  of  the  area  are 
stands  of  spruce  and  pine,  although  where  fires 
have  devastated  the  forests  the  second  giowth  ib 
poor  During  the  20th  coiit  pulpwood  and  paper 
factories  have  been  built,  and  much  of  the  news- 
print for  England  ships  out  of  the  port  of  Botwood 
Hvdroelectric1  power  is  abundant  and  useful  for 
manufactuiing  and  mining  Newfoundland  w  rich 
in  minerals  (copper,  gypsum,  iron,  and  ziw),  and 
plans  are  under  way  to  extend  mining  operations 
Agncultuie  is  limited  by  unfavorable  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions,  and  much  food  must  l>e  imported 
Fishing  dominates  the  economy,  although  to  a 
somewhat  lesser  degree  than  it  did  at  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  cent  Much  of  the  fishing  is  acme  at 
the  GR\ND  BANKS,  probably  the  best  cod-fishing 
region  in  the  world,  extending  some  300  mi  NE 
and  SW  of  Cape  Race  Between  May  and  Octobci 
great  hshmg  fleets  move  northward  into  tho  wateis 
off  the  Labradot  coast  The  most  important  catch 
is  cod,  which  is  dried  and  salted  for  world  markets 
and  also  used  for  cod-liver  oil.  Salmon  and  herring 
are  abundant,  and  seals  are  hunted  on  ice  fields  in 
spring  and  used  for  skins  and  oil  The  climate  is 
generally  moist  and  cool,  its  seventy  tempered  by 
the  adjacent  watois  Persistent  fog,  caused  by  the 
mingling  of  warm  air  from  the  Gulf  Stream  with  the 
cold  air  of  the  Labrador  Cuirent,  continuously  en- 
velops the  Grand  Banks  but  does  not  penetrate  far 
inland  The  island's  population  is  cone  entrated  on 
the  Avalou  Peninsula  at  the  southeastern  corner, 
with  some  60,000  residents  in  metropolitan  St. 
John's  The  remainder  live  m  over  1 ,300  communi- 
ties scattered  along  the  6,000  mi  of  coast  line 
Most  of  the  people  are  native-born  of  Irish  or 
British  extraction  Newfoundland  is  Britain's  sen- 
ior colony,  based  on  John  Cabot's  discovery  of  a 
"new-founde-land"  in  1497  and  on  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert's  formal  claims  in  1583  Using  the  island 
as  a  station,  fishing  boats  from  many  European 
countries  began  to  make  yearly  visits.  France  con- 
tested the  British  claims,  but  a  settlement  was 
made  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713-14),  when 
sovereignty  was  given  to  England,  and  France  re- 
tained, until  1904,  special  fishing  rights.  New- 
foundland achieved  additional  territory  when  it 
was  awarded  jurisdiction  over  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor in  1763,  thereby  aiding  the  summer  fishing  in 
northern  waters.  Settlement  waa  not  encouraged 
and  proceeded  slowly,  although  immigration  In- 
creased in  the  early  1800s  when  the  market  far  fi*h 
was  good  and  later  in  the  1840s  with  an  influx  of 
Irish  settlers  fleeing  the  potato  famine.  Handi- 
capped by  many  difficulties—poor  communication 
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and  transportation  facilities,  lack  of  trained  civil 
servants,  and  marginal  economy — Newfoundland's 
government  has  been  charged  with  being  generally 
inefficient  and  frequently  corrupt  Representative 
government  was  established  in  1832,  and  responsi- 
ble government  was  set  up  in  1855  Although  the 
British  North  America  Act  provided  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Newfoundland  as  part  of  Canada,  the  is- 
landers rejected  the  right  in  1860,  and  when  the 
question  was  reopened  in  the  'OOs  Newfoundland's 
precarious  financial  position  made  entry  impossible 
8ome  degree  of  prosperity  was  achieved  in  the  early 
1000s  with  an  improvement  of  the  fishing  market 
and  a  development  of  lumbering  and  mineral  enter- 
prises Bv  a  decision  of  the  British  privy  council  in 
1927  Newfoundland  was  awarded  1 10,000  sq  mi 
of  Labrador  as  a  dependency  In  the  First  World 
War,  Newfoundland  made  considerable  contribu- 
tions both  in  man  power  and  in  money  When  the 
war  was  over  the  island  undertook  extensive  in- 
ternal improvements  and  by  the  tune  the  world 
markets  collapsed  in  the  '30s  had  fixed  debt  charges 
equaling  one  half  its  diminishing  revenue  Unable 
to  cope  with  its  problems,  the  government  invited 
the  United  Kingdom  to  send  out  a  commission  to 
study  the  situation,  and  from  this  study  emerged 
the  celebrated  Amulree  Report  Following  tho 
recommendations  of  the  report,  responsible  govern- 
ment was  suspended  in  1034  and  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  administer  all  affairs  of  the  island 
The  ensuing  vears  brought  great  hardships  and 
mm  h  dissension,  but  gradually  the  economy  was 
reestablished  on  a  firmer  basis  Meanwhile  New- 
foundland's strategic  position  in  relation  to  Amer- 
ica and  Europe  had  been  recognized —first  when 
the  port  of  Trinity  became  the  western  terminal  of 
the  transatlantic  cable  in  I8b6  and  again  in  1929 
when  the  first  transatlantic  air-mail  service  was 
inaugurated  in  St  John's  With  the  coming  of  the 
Second  World  War,  Newfoundland's  position  be- 
came increasingly  important  The  sea  and  land 
airport  at  Gander  was  begun  by  Canada  in  1936, 
ana  in  1941  the  agreement  was  signed  whereby 
Newfoundland  became  one  of  tho  bases  leased  by 
the  United  States  from  Great  Britain  and  one  of 
tho  most  heavily  defended  areas  in  the  world  The 
Atlantic  Charter  was  signed  in  Newfoundland  wa- 
ters m  1941  With  economic  independence,  a  con- 
vention was  called  (1946)  to  consider  alternative 
forms  of  future  government,  and  in  1948  the  people 
voted  by  a  small  margin  for  confederation  with 
Canada  While  many  of  Newfoundland's  services 
have  been  improved  and  tho  economy  has  been 
broadened,  the  province  remains  dependent  upon 
export  demands  for  the  produc  ts  of  its  basic  in- 
dustries See  J  R  Smallwood,  ed  ,  The  Book  of 
Newfoundland  (2  vols ,  1937),  R  H  Tait,  New- 
foundland (1939),  T  G  Taylor,  Newfoundland 
(1946),  R  A  MacKay,  ed  ,  Newfoundland  Eco- 
nomic, Diplomatic,  and  Strategic  Studies  (1946),  Sir 
Gordon  Macdonald,  Newfoundland  at  the  Crow- 
roads  (1949) 

Newfoundland  dog  (noofound'lund.  nu~),  one  of  the 
largest  dogs,  about  27  in  high  and  usually  weigh- 
ing over  100  Ib  It  was  introduced  to  European 
notice  from  Newfoundland  about  tho  middle  of  tho 
18th  cent ,  but  its  origin  i&  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
it  may  be  a  descendant  of  the  Great  Pyrenees  dog 
or  of  large  hounds  taken  in  early  times  to  New- 
foundland There  it  was  used  for  hauling  sledges 
The  breed  has  nearly  died  out  in  Newfoundland, 
but  is  fostered  in  Gieat  Britain  and  the  United 
States  The  Newfoundland  is  particularly  noted 
for  its  aquatic  skill,  and  many  instances  are  known 
of  the  saving  by  Newfoundlands  of  persons  who 
wore  drowning  The  dog  has  a  very  dense  coat, 
usually  black,  although  it  sometimes  has  white 
markings  on  tho  chest  and  feet  It  is  good  tem- 
pered and  very  intelligent 

New  France  •  see  CANADA 

New  Franklin,  city  (pop  1,144),  central  Mo  ,  near 
the  Missouri  NW  of  Jefferson  City,  in  a  farm  area, 
laid  out  1S28 

New  Freedom,  borough  (pop  1,137),  SE  Pa  ,  near 
tho  Md  boundary  BSE  of  Harnsburg,  me  1879 

New  Oalicia.  see  NUEVA  GALICIA 

Newgate  (nu'gH),  former  London  prison,  originally 
m  the  gatehouse  of  the  principal  west  gate  of  Lon- 
don Dating  from  the  12th  cent  and  burned  by 
Wat  Tyler's  followers  in  1381,  it  was  rebuilt  in  the 
15th  cent  with  funds  bequeathed  by  Sir  Richard 
Whittington.  The  great  fire  of  1666  damaged  it, 
and  the  Gordon  rioters  partially  burned  it  again  in 
1780  Newgate  was  the  scene  of  efforts  by  both 
John  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry  to  improve  prison 
conditions  From  1868,  executions  were  held  with- 
in the  prison  rather  than  outside,  where  they  had 
been  attracting  huge  crowds  of  sensation-seekers 
The  prison  was  not  used  after  1877,  and  m  1902  it 
was  torn  down 

New  Georgia,  island  group,  8  Pacific,  in  the  SOLO- 
MON ISLANDS  It  is  NW  of  Guadalcanal  The 
largest  island,  also  called  New  Georgia,  is  50  mi 
long.  In  the  Second  World  War  the  island  was 
occupied  m  1942  by  the  Japanese;  the  air  base  at 
Munda  was  taken  in  1943  by  U.S  forces  The 
islands  of  the  group  include  Kotambangara,  Van- 

k  guna,  Bendova,  and  Guo. 
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New  Giants  (g&'rus),  village  (pop.  1,068),  8  Wis , 
8W  of  Madison;  founded  1846  by  Swiss,  inc.  1901. 
The  village,  largely  inhabited  by  Swiss  descendants, 
is  a  cheese  center 

New  Glasgow,  town  (pop.  9,210),  N  N  8.,  on  East 
River  and  NE  of  Halifax.  In  a  coal  region,  it  is  an 
industrial  town,  manufacturing  steel  products, 
boilers,  bricks,  and  tiles  There  are  foundries,  ma- 
chine shops,  and  clay  works 

New  Gloucester  (gld'stur),  town  (pop  2,334),  SW 
Maine,  8  of  Auburn ,  settled  c  1743  from  Glouces- 
ter, Mass  ,  me  1774  It  became  the  seat  of  a 
Shaker  community  c  1793 
New  Goa,  Portuguese  India  see  GOA. 
New  Granada  (gnina'du),  former  Spanish  polony,  N 
South  America  It  included  at  its  greatest  extent 
modern  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Panama,  and  Vene- 
zuela Between  1499  and  1510  a  host  of  conquerors 
explored  the  Caribbean  coast  of  Panama  and 
South  America — VESPUCCI,  OJBDA,  COHA,  BAS- 
TIDAS,  BALBOA,  COLUMBUS,  NICUBS A,  and  KNCIBO 
After  1514  Pedro  ARIAS  DE  AVILA  was  successful  in 
assuring  permanent  colonization  of  the  isthmus,  at 
SANTA  MARTA  (1526)  and  CARTAOJCNA  (1533) 
Spanish  control  of  the  Colombian  coast  was  firmly 
established,  and  in  the  next  few  years  tho  northern 
hinterland  was  explored  Between  1530  and  1546 
German  adventurers,  notably  Nikolaus  FEDER- 
MANN,  penetrated  the  Venezuelan  and  Colombian 
llanos  By  far  the  greatest  of  the  conquerors  was 
Gonzalo  JIMENEZ  DE  QUESADA,  who  m  1536  as- 
cended the  MAQDALENA,  climbed  the  mighty  An- 
dean cordillera,  where  he  subdued  the  powerful 
CHIBCHA,  and  by  1538  had  founded  Santa  Fe,  later 
known  as  BOGOTA  Reminded  by  the  upland  plains 
of  his  native  Granada,  he  named  the  region  El 
Nuevo  Remo  de  Granada  [the  new  realm  of  Gra- 
nada] During  the  next  10  years  the  conquest  was 
virtually  completed  The  New  Laws,  designed  to 
stop  the  rapacities  of  the  conquerors  against  the 
Indians  and  their  own  internecine  lawlessness,  were 
published  m  1542  Enforcement  mot  with  insistent 
protests  to  Spain,  causing  annulment  of  some  pro- 
visions and  establishment  (1549)  of  an  audiencia  at 
Bogota  Within  its  jurisdiction  were  the  provinces 
of  New  Granada,  Tunja,  Santa  Marta,  Cartagena, 
Popaydn,  and  Venezuela  To  further  stabilize  co- 
lonial government,  New  Granada  was  created  a 
presidency  {an  administrative  and  political  di- 
vision headed  by  a  governor)  in  1564,  and  the 
audicncia  was  relegated  to  its  proper  judicial  func- 
tions Loosely  attached  to  tho  viceroyalty  of  Peru, 
the  presidency  came  to  include  Panama,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Colombia  except  the  province  of  Popa- 
yan  in  the  southwest  Disputes  with — and  the 
great  distance  from — Lima  led  to  the  creation 
(1717)  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada  com- 
prising Colombia,  Ecuador,  Panama,  and  Vene- 
zuela Reduced  to  a  presidency  in  1723,  it  was  re- 
created a  viceroyalty  in  1739  Later  tho  captaincy 
general  of  Venezuela  and  the  presidency  of  Quito 
were  detached,  creating  a  political  division  that 
was  to  survive  the  revolution  against  Spam  and  the 
efforts  of  Sim6n  Bolivar  to  establish  a  greater  CO- 
LOMBIA Foreshadowing  independence  was  the 
abortive  revolt  of  the  COMUNEROB  (1780  -81)  See 
Sir  Clements  Markham,  The  Conquest  of  New  Gre- 
nada (1912),  R  B  Cunmnghame  Graham,  The 
Conquest  of  New  Granada  (1922),  J  M  Henao  and 
Gorardo  Arrubla.i  History  of  Colombia  (Eng  tr , 
1938) 

New  Guinea  (gt'n6)  or  Papua  (pa'puil,  pa'pooii), 
island  (c  304,200  sq  mi  ,  pop  c  1  500,000),  except 
for  Greenland  the  largest  in  the  world,  separated 
from  N  Australia  hv  Torres  Strait  and  the  Arafura 
Sea  It  comprises  three  political  sections,  Nether- 
lands New  Guinea  (west) ,  the  Territory  of  Papua 
(southeast),  formerly  British  New  Guinea,  and  the 
Territory  of  New  Guinea  (northeast)  The  island 
is  c  1,600  mi  long  and  400  mi  wide  at  the  center 
Largely  tropical  jungle,  it  has  vast  mountain  ranges 
with  peaks  from  10,000  to  more  than  16000  ft 
high,  Mt  Carstensz  in  the  west  central  area  is  tho 
highest.  The  lower  courses  of  the  large  nvers  (FK , 
Sepik,  Mamberamo,  and  Purari)  are  generally 
swampy,  with  a  few  grassy  plains  The  inhabitants 
are  Melanesians,  Negritos,  and  Papuans,  some  of 
whom  (in  the  unexplored  interior)  still  practice 
head-hunting  and  cannibalism  Indigenous  plants 
include  sago,  sugar  cane,  coconuts,  rubber,  nut- 
meg, and  tobacco,  there  are  mangrove  and  sandal- 
wood  forests  Generally  similar  to  that  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  fauna  consists  largely  of  marsupials  and 
monotremes,  and  among  the  reptiles  are  venomous 
snakes  The  island  is  known  for  its  many  unique 
species  of  butterflies  and  birds  of  paradise  The 
principal  product  is  copra,  there  is  limited  produc- 
tion of  rubber,  coffee,  sisal  hemp,  and  kapok  Gold 
is  mined  in  the  eastern  area,  with  the  principal  gold 
field  in  the  Morobe  dist  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Guinea,  and  some  oil  is  produced  in  the  western 
area,  which  w  virtually  unexploited  There  are 
pearl-shell  and  tortoise  fisheries  along  the  coast 
Probably  first  sighted  by  the  Portuguese  Antonio 
d'Abreu  in  1511,  the  island  was  visited  a  few  years 
later  by  Spanish  as  well  as  Portuguese  explorers, 
who  were  followed  in  the  next  two  centuries  by  tho 
Dutch,  English,  and  Germans  In  the  Second 
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World  War  a  Japanese  invasion  (1942)  in  the  north 
was  followed  by  gallant  defense  by  a  few  Allied 
planes  and  men  based  at  Port  Moresby  and  the  fail- 
ure of  a  Japanese  push  overland  m  the  autumn  of 
1942  Soon  afterward  began  the  Allied  offensive 
Air  bombing  and  protection  by  air  and  nea  made 
possible  a  series  of  landings  at  scattered  strong 
points  (with  much  use  of  aerial  transport),  and  by 
July  30,  1944,  all  New  Guinea  was  recaptured  See 
Caroline  Mytinger,  New  Guinea  Headhunt  (1946) 

New  Guinea,  Territory  of  (93,000  sq  mi  ,  pop 
c  726.000),  SW  Pacific  It  includes  the  north- 
eastern pait  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea,  the  BIB- 
MARC  K  AHCHIPELAOO,  and  the  northernmost  Solo- 
mon Islands  of  Buka  and  BOUGAINVILLE  Port 
Moresby  (the  capital  of  the  Territory  of  Papua) 
became  m  the  Second  World  War  the  acting  capital 
of  the  Territory  of  New  Guinea  and  in  1946  was 
officially  made  tempoiary  capital  in  place  of  Ra- 
haul  The  territory  was  formerly  German  New 
Guinea  (1884-1914),  in  which  Northeast  New 
Guinea  constituted  a  separate  unit  called  Kaiser- 
Wilhelmsland  and  was  governed  along  with  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago  and  the  North  Solomons 
Occupied  in  1914  by  Australian  forces,  the  terri- 
tory was  mandated  in  1920  to  Australia,  which  re- 
ceived United  Nations  trusteeship  over  it  in  1947 
See  also  NEW  GUINEA 

Newgulf,  unincorporated  town,  8  Texas,  SW  of 
Houston  and  near  Wharton,  founded  1928  It  is  a 
center  of  sulphur  mining  with  some  oil  wells. 

New  Hamburg,  village  (pop  1,402),  S  Ont ,  on  the 
Nith  river  and  WSW  of  Kitchener  Felt  shoes, 
leather  goods,  and  furniture  are  made  here 

New  Hampshire,  state  (area  9,304  sq  miles,  1940 
pop  491,524,  1949  estimated  pop  544,000),  NE 
United  States,  in  the  New  England  group,  one  of 
the  Thirteen  ( 'olomea  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Canadian  province  of  Quebec,  on  the  east  by 
Maine  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by 
Massachusetts,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Connecticut 
river,  which  separates  it  from  Vermont  CONCORD 
is  the  capital,  MANCHESTER  the  largest  city  The 
continental  ice  sheet  on<  e  covered  the  entire  state 
and,  m  receding,  scraped  the  mountains,  pene- 
plained  the  intervening  upland  areas,  and  rerouted 
the  water  courses  uito  precipitous  streams  and 
beautiful  lakes  Across  the  north  central  part  of 
the  state  the  residual  WHITE  MOUNTAINS  of  toe 
Appalachian  chain  form  ranges  abruptly  broken  by 
notches  tut  into  their  rocky  walla  Between  Car- 
ter-Monah  Range  and  the  PRESIDENTIAL  RANGE  in 
the  east  the  Ellis  river  drops  80  ft  through  Pink- 
ham  Notch  West  of  the  Presidential  Range  (which 
includes  Mt  WASHINGTON,  highest  peak  in  New 
England  at  6,288  ft ),  the  cascaded  courses  of  the 
Ammonoosuc  and  Saco  rivers  divide  it  from  the 
FRANCONIA  MOUNTAINS  at  CRAWFORD  NOTCH  To 
the  southwest  Francoma  Notch  overlooks  the  fa- 
mous Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  beneath  which  the 
Pemigewanset  tumbles  on  its  way  to  join  the  MER- 
RIMACK  The  northernmost  gap,  Dixville,  is  sur- 
rounded by  rocky  pinnacles  which  look  down  upon 
a  fir-covered  and  wild  country  abounding  in  lakes 
and  streams  South  of  the  mountains  tho  lake  and 
upland  area  is  frequently  interrupted  by  isolated 
peaks  called  "monadnocks"  from  the  original  Mo- 
NADNOCK  in  SW  New  Hampshire  Practically 
every  part  of  the  state  is  within  sight  of,  and  identi- 
fies itself  with,  some  high  peak  WINNIPEBAUKEE 
is  the  largest  lake  in  the  state,  its  44,000  acres  of 
silver\  water  dotted  with  274  inhabitable  islands, 
its  wooded  shores  scalloped  with  sheltered  coves 
and  rocky  points  The  land  surface  declines  sea- 
ward and  westward  to  tho  broad  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut river  Tho  upper  Connecticut  valley, 
known  as  Coos  country,  is  pleasantly  pastoral — its 
lush  meadows  and  lilac-framed  farmhouses  rimmed 
with  pleasant  hills  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE,  located 
here  at  Hanover,  is  the  state's  leading  institution  of 
higher  learning  and  has  long  been  an  important 
cultural  center  Industry  is  concentrated  in  the 
intervales  of  the  lower  Connec  ticut  and  Mernmack, 
the  largest  towns  being  Manchester  NAHHUA,  Con- 
cord, and  KEENE  Along  the  Atlantic  shore  18  mi. 
of  curving  beaches  and  rocky  promontories,  much 
of  it  under  state  ownership,  offer  attrac  tive  vaca- 
tion and  recreation  areas  Within  sight  of  the  coast 
he  the  rugged  ISLES  OP  SHOVLS,  some  of  which  are 
owned  by  New  Hampshire  These  islands  were 
fishing  colonies  before  the  mainland  was  settled, 
but  today  they  are  largely  used  as  summer  resi- 
dences, The  estuary  of  tho  Pracataqua  river,  called 
the  Salmon  Falls  river  above  DOVER,  stretches  its 
fringed  edges  inland  from  the  coast  On  its  banks 
is  situated  PORTSMOUTH,  New  Hampshire's  only 
port — its  tree-lined,  flagstoned  streets  flanked  by 
colonial  houses  reminiscent  of  tho  davs  when 
Portsmouth  ships  sailed  the  world  Along  tho 
coast  the  ocean  tempers  the  climate,  but  inland 
temperature  extremes  are  great  Occasional  high 
winds  and  violent  storms  roar  through  the  narrow- 
valleys  and  bounce  against  the  rocky  walls  An- 
nual precipitation  is  about  40  inches,  with  snowfall 
mounting  to  eight  feet  in  the  mountain  regions 
Tho  state's  resources  and  topography  have  de- 
termined a  development  that  is  primarily  urban 
and  industrial.  Abundant  water  power  has  been 
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harnessed  for  industrial  production  concentrating 
on  textiles,  leather  goods,  and  wood  products  New 
Hampshire  contributes  the  raw  materials  for  its 
extensive  and  diverse  wood  manufacturing,  most 
important  of  which  is  pulpwood  and  paper  The 
virgin  forests  of  spruce,  fir,  and  hardwoods  which 
once  covered  the  entire  state  have  been  logged,  but 
second  growth  now  extends  over  two  thirds  of  the 
land  Of  this  area  the  State  Forestry  and  Recrea- 
tional Commission  controls  more  than  41 ,000  acres, 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  663,084  acres,  the 
largest  reserve  being  the  W  hite  Mountain  National 
Forest  Enormous  tracts  of  woodlots  are  part  of 
the  farmlands  which  cover  one  third  of  the  state's 
area  and  contribute  a  valuable  source  of  income  as 
well  as  being  used  for  pasturage  Other  major 
farming  enterprises  are  dairying,  poultry  raising, 
and  the  potato  and  apple  crops  Intensive  agri- 
cultural production  is  made  difficult  by  unfavor- 
able topography  and  large  regions  of  unfertile  and 
stony  soil  Economically  more  important  than 
agric  ulture,  and  second  only  to  industry,  is  the  all- 
year  vacation  and  recreation  trade  Modern  trans- 
portation has  enabled  large  numbers  of  visitors  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  beaches,  mountains,  and 
lakes  On  winter  week  ends  snow  trams  are  packed 
with  skiers  headed  for  the  lodges  and  tamps  lo- 
cated on  many  of  the  mountain  slopes  To  encour- 
age this  new  industry  highways  have  been  im- 
proved and  extended  to  provide  access  to  almost 
all  parts  of  the  state  Since  New  Hampshire  has 
long  been  known  as  the  Granite  State,  it  IH  strange 
that  the  mineral  production  of  building  stone,  c  lav, 
sand  and  gravel,  feldspar  and  mica  is  such  a  minor 
factor  in  its  economy  However,  granite  exists  in 
large  deposits  and,  although  not  extensivel>  quar- 
ried at  present,  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of 
such  important  bxuldings  as  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary in  Washington  and  the  state  capitol  at  Con- 
cord The  first  a(  counts  of  the  territory  were  based 
on  the  expeditions  of  Martin  Pring  (1003)  and 
"Capt  John  Smith  (1614)  In  1620  the  Council  for 
New  England,  formerly  the  Plymouth  Companv, 
received  a  rojal  grant  of  land  between  lat  40°  N 
and  lat  48°  N,  with  power  to  trade,  colonize,  and 
lease  or  sell  nghta  One  of  the  Council's  leaders, 
Sir  Ferdinand  GORGES,  formed  a  partnership  with 
Capt  John  MASON  (1586-1635)  and  obtained  rights 
between  the  Mernmack  and  Kennebec  rivers  in 
1622  B>  a  division  in  1629  Mason  took  the  area 
between  the  Piscataqua  and  the  Mernmaek,  nam- 
ing it  New  Hampshire  in  honor  of  his  English 
home  The  Gorges-Mason  partnership  was  dis- 
solved in  1634,  and  in  1635,  when  the  Council  for 
New  England  relinquished  its  charter,  Mason  se- 
cured confirmation  of  his  grant  He  died  later  in 
the  same  year  and  his  claims  became  grounds  for 
suits  brought  by  his  heirs  Meanwhile  the  first 
settlement  had  been  made  at  Odiorne's  Point  in 
1623,  when  David  Thomson  set  up  a  fishing  and 
trading  post  The  Thomson  site  was  soon  aban- 
doned and  the  first  permanent  colony  was  estab- 
lished by  Edward  Hilton  at  Dover  some  time  be- 
fore 1628  Through  the  activities  of  a  colonizing 
agent  of  Gorges  and  Mason,  a  sizable  group  of 
Anglican  farmers  and  fishermen  founded  Ports- 
mouth in  1630  In  1638  the  Reverened  John 
WHEELWRIGHT,  brother-in-law  of  Anne  Hutchin- 
son  and  exile  from  Massachusetts  for  his  tintmo- 
mian  views,  founded  EXETER,  and  in  the  same  vear 
a  Puritan  group  settled  at  Hampton  In  less  than 
15  years  of  limited  settlement  three  (onfliLting  re- 
ligious positions  were  represented  in  four  towns  at 
a  time  when  theological  doctrine  was  of  great  im- 
portance Through  claims  based  on  its  charter 
which  set  its  northern  boundary  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Memmack,  Massachusetts  annexed  S  New 
Hampshire  in  1641-43  The  Mason  heirs  disputed 
this  move,  but  with  little  suc-(  ess  until  in  1679  the> 
succeeded  in  having  New  Hampshire  proclaimed  a 
royal  colony,  with  appointees  of  the  crown  in  au- 
thority in  1682-85,  lb8<>-89,  and  from  1692  until 
the  American  Revolution  Massachusetts  con- 
tinued to  press  land  claims  until  commissions  set  up 
the  eastern  boundary  in  1739,  the  southern  bouncl- 
arv  in  1741  In  1741  Benning  WENTWORTH,  a 
native  of  New  Hampshire  and  former  member  of 
the  provincial  council,  was  made  the  first  governor 
of  New  Hampshire  alone  Went  worth  and  his 
friends  purchased  the  Mason  rights  ui  1746  (sec 
MASONIAN  PROPRIETORS)  laying  claim  to  lands 
east  of  the  Hudson  and  thereby  provoking  a  pro- 
tracted controversy  with  New  York  (see  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE  GRANTS)  Although  a  royal  order  in 
1764  established  the  Connecticut  river  as  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  New  Hampshire,  the  dispute  flared 
up  again  during  the  American  Revolution  and  was 
only  settled  when  Vermont  became  a  state  The 
French  and  Indian  Wars,  which  had  prevented 
colonization  of  the  inland  areas,  pointed  up  the 
need  for  mutual  defense  and  New  Hampshire  sent 
delegates  to  the  colonial  conference  of  1754  By 
this  time,  however,  the  hostile  Indians  had  been 
quite  thoroughly  defeated  and  a  land  rush  began 
into  the  interior  Lumber  camps  were  set  up  and 
sawmills  built  along  the  streams  The  kmg's  dep- 
uties biased  the  tall  white  pines  with  arrows  to 
mark  them  as  masting  for  the  royal  navy.  The 
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Scotch-Irish  settlers  had  already  initiated  the  tex- 
tile industry  by  growing  flax  and  weaving  linen 
By  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  80,000  inhab- 
itants of  the  province  had  tired  of  British  rule  and 
were  eager  for  independence  A  Committee  of 
Safety  was  organized,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the 
Sons  of  Libeity  in  Portsmouth  erected  the  first 
Liberty  Pole  in  the  entire  colonies  Early  in  1775 
the  patriots  attacked  Fort  Constitution  in  New- 
castle and  sent  the  captured  ammunition  by  oxcart 
to  Cambridge  The  New  Hampshire  Revolution- 
ary Congress  was  formed  and  declared  for  inde- 
pendence Dissatisfied  with  the  provincial  con- 
gress, the  members  consulted  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  were  advised  to  call  a  meeting  and  decide 
upon  a  form  of  government  Out  of  this  meeting 
on  Jan  5,  1776,  emerged  the  state,  with  a  constitu- 
tional framework,  a  bicameral  legislature  and  a 
council  In  the  American  Revolution  Generals 
John  STARK  and  John  SULUVAN  of  the  Continental 
army  were  New  Hampshire  men  After  the  war 
economic  depression  coupled  with  the  costs  of  es- 
tablishing a  central  government  moved  the  people 
to  open  protest  against  the  state  legislature  and  the 
courts  Continental  forces  under  General  Sullivan 
put  down  the  insurrection  without  bloodshed 
(1786)  Largely  through  the  efforts  of  John  LANO- 
DON,  New  Hampshire  became  the  ninth  and  last 
necessary  state  to  ratify  (1788)  the  new  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  The  Federalists  domi- 
nated political  activity  until  1816,  and  the  gradual 
c hange  of  control  to  the  Democ  rats  at  that  time 
resulted  in  the  famous  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  CASK 
(181 9) ,  in  whic  h  Daniel  WEBSTER,  New  Hampshire's 
famous  native  son,  acted  as  eloquent  counsel  for  the 
Federalist  trustees  of  Dartmouth  In  the  same  year 
New  Hampshire  abolished  state  support  of  the 
Congregational  Church  through  the  Toleration 
Act  New  Hampshire's  northern  boundary  was 
fixed  in  1842  when  the  Webstor-Ashburton  Treaty 
set  the  international  line  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  The.  Democrats  remained  in  control 
of  political  office  until  1846,  when  the  paity  mem- 
beis  were  divided  over  the  slavery  question  U  S 
Congressman  John  P  HALK,  in  a  <  umpaign  known 
as  the  "Hale  Storm  of  1845,"  attempted  to  secure 
the  support  of  his  constituents  in  his  icfusal  to  sup- 
port the  annexation  of  Texas  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  a  proslaverv  action  The  inability  of  the 
Democratic  partj  to  take  a  united  antisluvery 
stand  brought  about  its  decline  By  the  time 
Franklin  PIERCE,  New  Hampshire's  only  President 
of  the  United  States  (1853-57),  signed  the  KANSAS- 
NEBRASKA  Bn  L  in  1854,  antislavery  sentiment  was 
strong  enough  to  alienate  many  of  Pierc  e's  f i  lends 
and  former  supporters  After  the  Civil  War  the 
newly  formed  Republican  party  came  into  power 
and  since  that  time  has  generally  carried  both  na- 
tional and  state  elec  tions  The  growth  of  industrial 
cities  has  strengthened  the  Democratic  paity  so 
that  many  elections  are  c  losely  contested  Perhaps 
the  most  novel  feature  of  New  Hampshire  politics 
is  its  legislature  When  it  is  in  session  Concord 
houses  the  second  largest  representative  govern- 
mental body  in  the  world — 443  men  and  women 
In  1941  the  Constitutional  Convention,  which 
meets  regularly  every  seven  jears,  proposed  to 
limit  the  members  of  the  house  to  400  but  the 
voters  rejected  the  amendment  During  the  19th 
cent  the  state's  economy  emerged  as  primarily  in- 
dustrial, and  population  growth  was  steady  al- 
though never  spectacular  The  production  of  wool- 
en and  cotton  goods  and  the  manufactuung  of 
shoes  led  all  other  enterprises  The  forests  were 
rapidly  and  ruthlessly  exploited  as  valuable  tracts 
were  given  to  w  hools,  railroads,  and  churches  or 
sold  to  cover  road  and  public  building  costs  In 
1870  a  crusade  to  save  the  woods  began,  and  in 
1911  a  bill  was  passed  to  protect  big  rivets  by 
creating  forest  reserves  at  their  headwaters  Since 
that  tune  numerous  conservation  measures  have 
been  enacted  and  large  tracts  of  woodlands  have 
been  placed  under  state  and  national  ownership 
In  1937  measures  to  place  control  of  lake  waters 
in  the  hands  of  the  Water  Resources  Board  were 
upheld  by  the  state  supreme  court  These  same 
measures  permit  the  installation  of  state  h>dro- 
elcctnr  projects  The  world  depression  of  the  1930s 
severely  dislocated  the  state's  economy,  especially 
in  towns  cone  entrating  on  one  industry  Since  that 
time  an  effort  has  been  made  to  broaden  economic 
activities  Competitive  textiles  lernam  a  great 
threat  to  the  important  woolen  and  cotton  indus- 
tries Although  as  yet  of  minor  economic  impor- 
tance, the  New  Hampshire  League  of  Arts  and 
Crafts,  started  in  1931,  is  an  interesting  experiment 
designed  to  revive  native  crafts  and  has  been  sub- 
sidized by  the  state  The  League  provides  instruc- 
tion and  leadership,  and  opens  shops  for  the  sale  of 
many  products  of  needlework,  woodcarvmg,  weav- 
ing, and  pottery  making.  Such  a  plan  seems  to 
blend  well  with  the  best  of  native  New  England 
traits,  providing  for  the  preservation  of  fine  old 
skills,  the  expression  of  individuality  through  crea- 
tive activity,  and  the  recognition  of  Yankee  prac- 
ticality by  making  this  craft  work  profitable  See 
F  B  Sanborn,  New  Hampshire  (1907);  W  H  Fry, 
New  Hampshire  cu  a  Royal  Province  (1908) ;  E  8 


Stackpole,  History  of  New  Hampshire  (5  vols  , 
1917),  L.  8  Morrison,  The  Government  of  New 
Hampshire  (1922;  rev.  and  enl.  ed  ,  1943),  New 
Hampshire  Forestry  and  Recreation  Commission, 
Forest  Industries  of  New  Hampshire  (1936);  Rich- 
ard Upton,  Revolutionary  New  Hampshire  (1936) , 
Cornelius  Woygandt,  New  Hampshire  Neighbors 
(1937)  and  The  Heart  of  New  Hampshire  (1944), 
E  S  Bowles,  Let  Me  Show  You  New  Hampshire 
(1938),  Federal  Writers'  Project,  New  Hampshire, 
a  Guide  to  the  Granite  State  (1938)  and  Hands  That 
Built  New  Hampshire  (1940),  M.  N  Rawson, 
New  Hampshire  Borns  a  Town  (1942),  K  W 
Jenniscm,  New  Hampshire  (1944),  Ernest  Poole, 
The  Great  White  Hills  of  Ntnv  Hampshire  (1940) 

New  Hampshire,  University  of,  at  Durham,  land- 
grant  arid  state  supported,  coeducational,  char- 
tered 1866  Opened  m  1868  as  the  state  college  of 
agriculture  ana  mechanic  arts  at  DARTMOUTH  COL- 
LEGE, it  was  reorganized  in  1891,  moved  in  1893, 
and  became  a  univetsity  m  1923  It  has  colleges  of 
agriculture,  liberal  arts,  and  technology  A  gov- 
ernment tesearch  bureau,  a  manne  laboratory,  and 
a  biological  institute  are  here 

New  Hampshire  Grants,  early  name  for  the  region 
that  is  now  Vermont,  given  because  most  of  the 
early  settlers  came  in  under  land  grants  from  Ben- 
ning Wontworth,  colonial  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Though  the  charter  for  New  York  given  to 
the  duke  of  York  (later  King  James  II)  in  1664  set 
the  eastern  boundary  of  that  province  at  the  Con- 
necticut river,  there  was  promptly  trouble  The 
colony  of  Connecticut  in  1683  managed  to  get  the 
southern  part  of  the  New  York  boundary  set  in- 
stead at  a  lino  20  mi  E  of  the  Hudson  river 
Massachusetts  was  in  1749  in  the  process  of  fore  ing 
this  line  north  as  the  Massachusetts-  Now  Yoi  k 
border,  though  this  settlement  was  not  approved 
by  the  crown  until  1757  Governor  Wentworth, 
assuming  that  these  ( hanges  would  mean  that  the 
line  could  be  carried  even  farther  north,  proceeded 
without  authority  to  is&uo  a  grant  for  the  settle- 
ment of  Benmngton  in  1749,  and  in  tho  next  few 
years  he  issued  many  more  for  the  region,  inci- 
dentally making  a  fortune  for  himself  from  them 
New  York  protested  the  infringement,  but  the  last 
of  tho  French  and  Indian  Wars  intervened,  und  it 
was  not  until  after  1760  (when  Wentworth  had  re- 
sumed making  grants)  that  the  matter  was  taken 
up  by  the  British  authorities  In  1763  a  decision 
was  rendered  unequivocally  m  favor  of  New  York 
To  enforce  tho  decision  was  another  matter  The 
speculators  who  had  the  grants  and  settlers  who 
came  m  under  them  opposed  the  New  York  c  hums 
The  GREFN  MOUNTAIN  BOYS  were  organized,  and 
resistance  was  led  bj  Ethfcn  ALLEN  It  mounted  to 
violence,  and  it  was  this  struggle  that  determine*  1 
the  early  history  of  VERMONT 

New  Hampton,  city  (pop  2,933),  co  seat  of  Clucka- 
saw  co  ,  NE  Iowa,  E  of  Charles  City,  me  1873 

New  Hanover,  Bisman  k  Archipelago  see  LAVONO  u 

New  Harmony,  town  (pop  1,390),  SW  Ind  ,  on  the 
Wabash  and  NNW  of  Mt  Vernon,  founded  1815 
Oil,  sand,  and  gravel  are  obtained  here  It  was  set- 
tled bv  the  HARMONY  SOCIETY  undei  George  Rapp 
In  1825  the  Harmonists  sold  then  holdings  to 
Robert  OWEN,  he  established  here  a  communiHtK 
colony  which  gamed  prominence  as  a  cultural  urid 
scientific  center  and  to  which  were  attracted  Wil- 
liam Maclure,  Thomas  Say,  Francos  Wright,  and 
others  Dissension  arose  in  the  community,  and  in 
1828  it  ceased  to  exist  as  a  distinct  enterprise 
Many  old  Rappite  buildings  remain  See  G  B 
Lockwood,  The  New  Harmony  Movement  (1905) 

New  Hartford.  1  Reuort  town  (pop  1,836),  NW 
Conn,  SE  of  Winsted,  settled  1733,  me  173R 
Metal  products  are  made  here  Part  of  the  town 
was  badly  flooded  m  1936,  when  Greenwood  Dam 
broke  2  Village  (pop  1,914),  central  N  Y  ,  neai 
Utica,  settled  c  1787,  me  1870 

Newhaven,  urban  district  (pop  6,789),  Sussex  East, 
England,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ouse  It  is  a  fortified 
beaport 

New  Haven.  1  City  (pop  160,605),  a  co  seat  of 
New  Haven  co  ,  S  Conn  ,  where  the  Qummpiac  and 
other  small  rivers  enter  Long  Island  Sound,  me 
1784  It  was  founded  in  1637-38  bv  Puntans  lod 
by  Theophilus  Eaton  and  John  Davenport  and 
was  the  chief  town  of  a  colony  which  later  included 
several  other  towns — Milford,  Guilford,  Stamford, 
Branford,  and  Southold  (on  Long  Island)  Its  gov- 
ernment was  a  strict  theocracy,  religion  was  a  test 
for  citizenship,  and  life  was  regulated  by  stiict 
rules  (see  BLUE  LAWS)  In  1664  the  colony  was  re- 
luctantly united  with  CONNECTICUT.  It  was  joint 
capital  with  Hartford  from  1701  to  1875  In  the 
late  18th  and  the  early  19th  cent  New  Haven  was 
a  considerable  port,  especially  for  sealing  vessels, 
and  it  is  still  a  port  of  entiy  New  Haven  was 
raided  by  a  British  and  Tory  force  in  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  port  was  blockaded  m  the  War 
of  1812  Manufacturing  grew,  and  though  the 
once  famous  New  Haven  coaches  and  carriages 
have  disappeared,  firearms,  clocks,  looks  and  other 
hardware,  toys,  and  electrical  equipment  are  made, 
and  the  city  has  railroad  shops  ft  is  also  an  edu- 
cational center,  and  the  industrial  tone  is  mitigated 
by  YALE  UNIVERSITY,  ita  allied  institutions  (e.g., 
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New  Haven  Hospital  and  the  Institute  of  Human 
Relations),  and  other  schools,  such  as  Albertus 
Magnus  College  (Catholic,  for  women,  1925)  and  a 
state  teachers  college  The  city  centers  upon  a 
large  green,  on  which  stand  three  churches  built 
between  1812  and  1816— Center  Church  (First 
Church  of  Christ,  Congregational),  Trinity  Church 
(Episcopal),  and  United  Church  (Congregational) 
— all  noted  for  their  grace  Landmarks  in  the  city 
are  two  sandstone  cliffs— West  Rock,  with  tho 
Judges'  Cave  (in  which  two  regicides  hid),  and 
East  Rock  2  Residential  town  (pop  1,872),  NE 
Ind  ,  on  the  Mauinee  and  near  *  ort  Wayne  It  is  a 
trading  center  for  farmers  3  Citv  (pop  1,002),  E 
Mo  ,  on  the  Missouri  and  W  of  St  Louis,  m  a  farm 
aiea,  laid  out  1856 

New  Hebrides  (he" 'brides),  Fr  Nouvdlen  Hebrides, 
island  group  (c  5,700  sq  mi  ,  pop  44,750),  S  Pa- 
cific, 1,100  mi  K  of  Austiahu  It  is  a  400-milo 
chain  of  volcanic  islands,  of  which  the  most  nn- 
poitant  are  ESPIRITU  SANTO  (the  laigest),  EFATE, 
Malekula,  and  Tanna  Theio  aie  minor  cotal  is- 
lands Tho  gt  oup  is  mountainous,  the  highest  peak 
(0,195  ft )  being  on  Esnintu  Santo  The  gioup  is 
in  the  malaiial  area  Tho  natives  are  Melanesians, 
and  theie  are  Tonkmese  laboiers  Copra,  coffoo, 
cocoa,  and  mothei-of-poail  are  pioduccd  The  is- 
lands weie  discovered  in  1000  by  Queiros  They 
weie  placed  in  1887  undei  an  Anglo-French  naval 
commission,  which  was  roplac  od  in  1900  by  an 
Anglo-Flench  condominium,*  with  the  capital  at 
\  ila  on  Efa  te  In  the  Second  Woi  Id  War  the  group 
supported  the  Free  French  See  Tom  Hainsbon, 
.S'atope  Cuiltzatinn  (1937) 

New  Holland,  borough  (pop  2,153),  SE  Pa  ,  ENE  of 
Lancaster,  settled  1728,  me  1895 

New  Holstein  (hdl'stcn),  city  (pop  1,502),  E  Wis  , 
NE  of  Fond  du  Lac ,  settled  1849,  me  as  a  city  1926 
Farm  mac  lunory  is  made 

New  Hope,  residential  borough  (pop  1,053),  SE 
Pa  ,  on  the  Delaware  and  NW  of  Trenton,  N  J  , 
settled  c  1712,  me  1837  It  is  an  artists'  colony, 
and  the  neighborhood  has  many  interesting  old 
stone  farmhouses 

New  Hyde  Park,  residential  village  (pop  4,691),  on 
NW  Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  near  Mmeola,  me 
1927  Hosiery  is  made  here 

New  Ibena  (Tbci'eu),  city  (pop  13,747),  parish  seat 
of  Iberia  parish,  S  La  ,  on  Bayou  Teche,  probably 
settled  1779  by  Spanish,  me  1839  as  Iberia,  re- 
named 1868  Processing  of  the  products  from  tho 
rich  surrounding  area— chiefly  sugar,  rice,  vege- 
tables, and  sea  food — constitutes  its  c  hief  mdustiy 
Near  by  are  oil  nelds  and  A  very  Islandf  A  mag- 
nificent plantation  house  and  fet  Peter's  College 
are  in  the  city 

Newmgton,  industrial  town  (pop  5,449),  central 
Conn  ,  near  Hartford,  settled  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  1 7th  cent  ,  me  1871  It  has  a  home  for  c  rippled 
childi en,  a  state  tuberculosis  sanatorium,  and  a 
veterans'  hospital 

New  Ireland,  volcanic  island  (3,340  sq  mi  ,  pop 
c  19,000),  SW  Pacific,  in  the  BIHM\RCK  AROHIPKL- 
u,o  and  part  of  tho  Terntoi  v  of  New  Guinea  It  is 
largely  mountainous,  rising  to  4,000  ft  Kavieng 
is  the  chief  town  and  port,  coconuts  are  the  chief 
export  The  island  was  formerly  called  Neu  Mec  k- 
lenburg,  latei  New  Mecklenburg 

New  Jersey,  state  (7,522  sq  inn,  with  water  surface, 
8,204  sq  mi  ,  1910  pop  1,160,165,  1919  estimated 
pop  4,873,000),  E  United  States,  one  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  and  one  ot  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
The  c  apital  is  THKNTON  Surrounded  by  water  on 
all  sides  except  the  northern  Ixjundarv  (50  mi  long) 
with  New  York  state,  New  Jerse>  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Hudson  river,  New  York  Bay,  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  and  west  by  Dela- 
ware Bav  and  the  Delaware  river  (which  separate 
it  fi  om  Delaware  and  Pennsv  Iv  ania)  The  northern 
third  of  the  state  lies  within  the  \ppalac  hian  High- 
land region  Ridges  running  northeast  and  south- 
west shelter  valley  s  abounding  with  pleasant 
streams  and  glac  ml  lakes  Bey  ond  the  ct  est  of  eac  h 
wooded  slope  appear  long-established  farmlands 
given  over  to  dairying  and  held  crops  Acioss  the 
northwest  c  orner  run  the  Rittatmnv  Mts  with  the 
highest  elevations  of  the  state  They  stret<  h  from 
the  New  Yoik  border  to  the  spec  tac  ular  DEL \WARE 
WATKU  GAP  South  of  the  Highlands  he  the  Trias- 
sic  lowlands  or  piedmont  plains,  a  belt  paralleling 
U  S  Route  1  from  NEWARK  to  Trenton,  it  encom- 
passes every  major  c  itv  of  the  state  exc  ept  C"  VMW  N 
and  ATLANTIC  CITY  The  monotony  of  tho  low- 
lands is  broken  by  ancient  trap-rock  ridges  which 
extend  to  tho  Palisades  of  the  Hudson,  and  many 
pleasant  commuter  towns  are  located  along  tho 
wooded  slopes  Acres  of  tidal  marshes  E  of  Newark 
and  HACKKNBACK  have  been  partiall>  filled,  and 
industrial  plants  have  been  built  upon  them 
Drainage  is  provided  by  the  state's  major  rivers, 
the  PASSAIO,  the  RARITAN,  and  the  HACKKNSACK 
The  busy  lowlands  give  way  in  the  south  to  the 
coastal  plains,  which  cover  more  than  half  the  state 
The  coast,  except  in  the  south,  is  highly  developed 
as  a  resort  area.  Sandbars  prevent  good  harbor- 
age but  offer  115  mi.  of  excellent  inland  water- 
ways and  a  superior  combination  of  bay  and  ocean 
facilities.  Fishing,  continually  jeopardised  by  m- 
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discriminate  disposal  of  sewage  and  industrial 
waste,  supplements  the  resort  trade.  In  the  south- 
ern inland  region  the  wasteland  of  scrub  pine 
ravaged  by  fire  and  reckless  lumbering,  is  used  for 
cranberry  and  blueberry  culture  to  provide  a  mea- 
ger living  for  isolated  <  ommumties  North  of  the 
pine  belt  the  clay  and  marl  soil  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  the  moderate  temperatures  permit  a  produc- 
tive season  for  the  asparagus  and  ( ranberry  crops 
Urban  centers  are  Atlantic  Citv ,  a  de  luxe  beach- 
land  and  amusement  <  enter,  and  Caindori,  outpost 
of  Philadelphia  arid  largest  Jersey  port  on  the 
Delaware  The  focus  of  industry  of  the  state  is 
Newark,  whi<  h  claims  more  different  tv  pes  of 
manufac  turmg  than  any  city  in  the  nation  New 
Jersey  is  one  of  the  leading  manuf.u  turmg  states 
Surprisingly  ,  since  it  has  few  mineral  except  depos- 
its of  ZUH  ,  marl,  clay,  and  construction  stone,  it 
leads  the  nation  in  smelting  and  refilling  c  upper  It 
also  produc  es  ruhlx»i  goods  and  textile*  (notably  at 
PATbHSON  and  PANH  MC)  as  well  as  silk  goods,  ra\  on, 
and  chemicals  An  almost  fantastic  transportation 
system,  concentrated  m  the  industrial  lowlands, 
funnels  tho  state  pioduc  ts  and  a  tremendous  inter- 
state traffic  to  the  seaboard  ports  of  Newark, 
HOBOKEN,  Jt.HH>t  ("m,  and  BA>ONNF  and  to  the 
New  Yoik  aiea  With  eight  great  trunk  lines,  New 
Jersey  has  nioio  railroad  tracks  per  square  inilo 
than  any  other  state  Highways,  including  the 
majestic  Pulaski  Skyway  across  the  Newark  (or 
Jersey)  Meadows,  provide  wide,  straight  roads  to 
all  major  points  The  Delaware  is  spanned  by  10 
toll  and  15  frpp  bridges,  and  traffic  into  New 
York  ih  provided  by  numerous  femes  and  railway 
tunnels  and  the  fac  ilities  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority-  the  George  Washington  Bridge,  the 
Lincoln  and  Holland  vehicular  tunnels,  and  three 
bridges  to  Staten  Inland  Airports  are  operated  b\ 
many  cities,  and  Newaik  airport  ranks  as  one  of 
the  busiest  in  the  world  Important  water  naviga- 
tion centers  around  tho  seaports  on  the  Hudson 
mei  and  New  York  Bav,  with  a  minor  traffic  of 
seagoing  vessels  on  the  Delaware  proceeding  as  far 
north  as  Trenton  Prom  the  time  when  the  dog- 
wood and  rhododendron  begin  to  bloom  until  the 
maples  turn  yellow  and  red,  traffic  piles  up  across 
the  state  as  city  visitors  seek  tho  varied  pleasures 
of  ocean,  inland  lakes,  and  state  forests  and  parks 
The  diversity  of  ec  onomu  life  provided  b>  varied 
industry ,  agric  ulture,  and  resort  attrac  turns  is 
rivaled  by  the  diversity  of  population  Social  dif- 
ferences run  from  migrant  worker  to  gentleman 
farmer,  slum  dweller  to  owner  of  a  palatial  resi- 
dence Proximity  to  hills  Island  and  tho  varied 
labor  market  have  combined  to  attrac  t  largo  num- 
bers of  immigrants  The  directories  of  munj  com- 
munities include  not  only  foreign-born  and  hrst- 
generation  Americ  ans  but  also  names  whic  h  appear 
in  the  records  of  New  Jersev  's  early  histoiy  Tho 
Knglish  made  no  settlement  heie  until  after  both 
Dutch  and  Swedish  communities  had  been  estab- 
lished Dutch  claims  to  the  Hudson  and  Delaware 
\alleys  were  based  on  the  voyages  of  Henrv  Hud- 
son, who  sailed  into  Newark  Bay  in  1609,  and  the 
explorations  of  the  lower  Delaware  by  Cornells 
Jacob-sen  Mav  m  1014  Under  the  auspices  of  tho 
Dutc  h  West  India  Company  patroonships  weie  of- 
fered for  settlement,  and  small  colonies  were  lo- 
cated on  tho  present  sites  of  Hoboken,  Jersey  Citv  , 
and  Gloucester  City  Swedes  and  Huns  of  Ntw 
SWEDEN,  who  predominated  in  the  Delaware  valley 
after  10  i8,  were  annexed  bv  the  NFW  Nhrm-  KI  AND 
colony  in  1655  In  1004  Richard  NICOLLH,  deputy 
governor  for  James,  duke  of  York  (later  James  II), 
seized  New  Notherland,  and  James  grantee!  pro_ 
pnetorship  of  lands  Ixitween  the  Hudson  and  the 
Delaware  to  Lord  John  BFRKFIFI  and  Sir  George 
C/vim-RFi  NIC  oils,  unaware  of  the  transaction, 
permitted  New  England  religious  dissenters  to  buy 
Indian  land  m  the  Khzabethtown  and  Monmouth 
purchases  Carteiet  and  Berkeley  encouraged  set- 
tlement by  providing  a  liberal  charter,  free  land 
grants,  and  provisions  for  an  appointed  c  ouuc  il  and 
an  elected  assembly  New  Jersey  remained  under 
proprietary  rule  until  it  was  returned  to  the  crown 
ui  1702  During  that  period  New  Jersey's  historv 
Was  marked  bj  a  confusion  of  disputed  land  titles, 
dubious  business  tiansac  tions,  and  frequent  changes 
of  authority  Out  of  this  confusion  coitam  trends 
emerged  which  have  had  sigmfic  arico  in  develop- 
ment of  the  area  The  original  grants  to  Berkeley 
and  Carteret  divided  the  region,  and  the  split  be- 
came denned  with  the  Qumtipartite  Deed  of  1674, 
which  separated  tho  two  Jerseys  bv  a  line  fiom 
Little  Egg  Harbor  to  just  north  of  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap.  Subsequent  cultural  and  economic 
developments  have  preserved  the  tie  between  N 
New  Jersey  and  New  York,  and  S  New  Jersey  and 
Philadelphia  The  other  trend  was  a  popular  flout- 
ing of  constituted  authority,  expressed  in  protest 
agauist  such  proprietary  demands  as  quitrenta,  m 
frequent  refusals  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  roval 
governors,  and  later  in  the  emasculated  executive 
power  provided  in  the  New  Jersey  constitution  of 
1844  Last  Jersey  was  held  by  Carteret  until  his 
death  in  1080,  hw  cousin  Philip  CARTERKT  serving 
as  governor  Difficulties  arose  in  1670  when  the 
Nicolls  patentees  refused  to  pay  quitrents,  rioted, 
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and  sot  up  a  rump  assembly.  These  chaotic  condi- 
tions obtained  until  after  tho  Dutch  conquest  of 
Now  Jersey  and  New  York  in  1673  When  tho 
colonies  were  returned  to  England  under  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Westminster,  all  titles  wore  invali- 
dated Proprietorship  was  returned  to  Carteret, 
but  the  Elizabethtown  and  Monmouth  purchases 
were  not  regranted  In  1682  William  PENN  and  11 
other  Quakers  purchased  West  Jersey  from  Car- 
terot's  widow  Within  the  year  ownership  was  ex- 
tended to  12  other  proprietors,  and  from  that  time 
the  laud  was  sulxlivided  by  sale,  Scottish  proprie- 
tors play  mg  a  major  part  in  development  A  board 
of  proprietors  was  set  up  to  assist  in  governmental 
affairs,  and  Perth  Am  boy  became  the  capital  In 
West  Jersev  the  Berkeley  interests  were  sold  m 
1074  to  John  1<  KNW  ic  K,  acting  as  agent  for  hdward 
Byllynge — for  which  service  he  received  one  tenth 
interest  Both  men  being  m  financial  straits,  the 
land  was  held  in  trust  for  creditors  bv  IVnri  and 
two  other  Quakois  In  1677  two  Quaker  com- 
panies pure  hased  the  henwic  k  rights,  except  for  a 
small  tract  of  land  on  which  lenwick  founded 
Salem  A  democratic  constitution  was  framed,  and 
the  first  assembly  met  at  the  c  npital,  Burlington,  in 
1081  The  Byllynge  title  was  bought  by  Dr 
Daniel  Coxe  in  1087  and  sold  to  the  West  Jersev 
Society  in  1692  In  both  Jerse\s  confusion  result- 
ing from  tho  unwieldy  number  of  landowners  and 
widespread  resentment  against  authority  caused 
the  proprietors  to  surrender  voluntarily  their  gov- 
eininental  powers  to  the  crown  in  1702,  although 
they  retained  their  land  rights  New  Jersey's  inde- 
pendence from  New  York  was  recogmxed,  but 
authontv  was  vested  in  the  governor  of  New  York 
until  17.38  when  Lewis  Moiuus  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  alone  Until  Trenton  became 
the  c  apital  in  17<W,  the  legislatuie  met  in  alternate 
years  ut  Perth  Amboy  and  Burlington  Under  the 
royal  governors  the  same  problems  pei sisted —land 
titles  were  in  dispute  and  opposition  to  the  pro- 
prietors culminated  ui  riots  ot  the  1740s  The  as- 
sembly advantageously  used  its  control  of  the 
public  revenue  to  withhold  the  governor's  salary 
until  a  desired  privilege  or  a  partu  ular  legislative 
enactment  was  granted  East  Jersey  took  on  tho 
somber  color  of  Calvinism  implanted  b>  Scottish 
and  New  England  settlers  while  in  West  Jersey 
the  Quakers  soon  developed  a  landed  aristocracy 
with  strong  politic  al  and  ec  ononuc  influence  Anti- 
British  sentiment  gradually  spread  from  its  strong- 
hold in  East  Jersev  throughout  the  c  olonv  and  took 
shape  in  Committees  of  Correspondence  Tho 
strength  of  the  Tory  party  is  attested  b>  its  con- 
tribution of  six  Loyalist  battalions  The  patriot 
cause  was,  however,  generally  accepted,  and  in 
June,  1776,  the  provincial  congress  adopted  a  con- 
stitution and  dec  hired  Now  Jersey  a  state  Because 
of  its  strategic  importance,  New  Jersev  was  of 
major  concern  in  the  American  Revolution  The 
memorable  (  hristmas  attack  on  the  Hessians  at 
Trenton  in  1770,  followed  bv  victory  for  the  Con- 
tinental forces  at  Prmc  eton,  restored  the  c  onfidenco 
of  the  patuots  and  gauied  increased  cooperation 
Washington  wintered  at  Momstown  m  1777  and 
again  m  1778-79  There  were  numerous  smaller 
battles,  and  one  other  important  battle  was  fought 
in  New  Jersev,  that  of  Monmouth  in  Juno,  1778 
At  the  federal  Constitutional  Convention  in  1787, 
the  delegates  from  New  Jersey  bponsored  the  c  ause 
of  the  smaller  states  and  carried  the  plan  for  equal 
representation  in  the  Senate  New  Jerse>  was  in 
Dec  ,  1787,  the  third  state  to  ratifj  the  Constitu- 
tion By  this  time  its  population  had  grown  from 
an  estimated  15000  in  1700  to  approximately 
184,000  \giicultuic  had  been  supplemented  by 
considerable  mining  and  processing  of  copper  and 
lion  and  by  the  produc  tion  of  lumber,  leather,  and 
glass  During  tho  next  50  years  an  enormous  ex- 
pansion brought  with  it  the  tian&ition  from  i 
landed  aristocracy  to  an  industrial  democracy 
The  important  textile  industry ,  powered  bv  tho 
falls  of  the  Passau  ,  w  as  initiated  at  Paterson  Pot- 
teries, shoe  factories,  and  brickworks  were  built 
Highways  were  improved,  the  Morris  Canal  and 
the  Delaware  and  Rantan  canals  were  chartered, 
and  tho  Camden  and  Amhoy  RH  completed  a  line 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  with  monopoly 
privileges  Although  two  important  colleges  had 
been  established  in  the  18th  cent  (Princeton,  as 
tho  College  of  New  Jersev  in  1746,  Rutgers,  as 
Queen's  College  in  1760),  free  public  educ  ation  had 
not  been  established  The  beginning  of  what  has 
become  a  superior  educational  system  was  for- 
warded by  some  state  fiscal  support  in  1828,  al- 
though a  complete  system  of  free  public  schools 
was  not  set  up  until  1871  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  have  gradually  increased  to  include  such 
institutions  as  the  New  Jersev  College  for  Women, 
Seton  Hall  Umv  ,  Upsala  College,  the  Stevens  In- 
stitute for  Technology,  and  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  state  teachers  colleges  Prior  to  the  Civil 
War  an  era  of  reform  resulted  in  the  framing  of  a 
new  constitution  (1884)  in  which  property  qualifi- 
cations for  suffrage  were  abolished,  provisions  were 
made  for  the  popular  election  of  tho  governor  and 
assemblymen,  and  a  balance  of  power  and  responsi- 
bility was  established  among  the  executive,  legis- 
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lative,  and  judicial  departments.  In  spite  of  some 
pro-Southern  sentiment,  -New  Jersey  recruited  it* 
quota  of  regiments  and  gave  valuable  financial  aid 
to  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War  The  war  demands 
proved  lucrative  for  commerce  and  industry,  and 
the  expanding  labor  market  attracted  large  num- 
bers from  various  groups  of  immigrants  By  1865 
the  pattern  of  the  state  s  development  was  molded 
Population  and  industrial  growth  showed  a  steady 
and  rapid  increase  Large  economic  interests 
grasped  control  of  political  power,  with  sporadic 
but  unaustamed  public  movements  for  reform 
The  Camden  and  Perth  Ambov  RR  was  trans- 
ferred by  lease  to  the  Pennsylvania  RR  in  1871,  al- 
though its  monopolistic)  power  was  lessened  by 
legislation  opening  the  state  to  all  rail  lines  and  by 
the  assessment  and  taxation  of  railroad  properties 
After  the  1870s  easy  incorporation  laws  and  loxv 
corporation  tax  rates  attracted  new  trusts  to  in- 
corporate through  "dumim  "  offices  in  the  state 
There  was  much  liberal  sentiment  against  the  pow- 
er of  "big  business  "  A  general  reform  movement 
sponsored  by  Woodrow  WILSON  when  he  was  gov- 
ernor (1910-12)  resulted  in  such  legislation  as  tho 
direct  primary,  a  corrupt  practices  act,  and  the 
"Seven  Sisters"  acts  foi  the  regulation  of  trusts 
Later  these  laws  for  control  of  corporations  were 
repealed  The  state  voted  predominantly  Demo- 
cratic from  the  Civil  War  until  1896  Since  that 
time  it  has  frequently  voted  Republic-ail  in  national 
elections,  and  in  state  politics  it  has  often  had  its 
powers  divided  between  Democratic  governors  and 
Republican  legislatures  The  well-oiled  machine  of 
Frank  HAGUE,  centered  in  Jersey  City,  wielded 
great  influence  in  the  Democratic  party  from  1913 
to  1949,  when  it  was  defeated  by  insurgents  within 
its  ranks  During  the  Second  World  War  industry 
soared  to  new  production  heights  and  the  state  be- 
came a  mass  distribution  point  for  men  and  mate- 
rials In  the  1940s  the  state  took  further  steps  to 
adapt  the  structure  of  government  to  meet  modern 
needs  After  frequent  attempts  to  amend  the  anti- 
quated constitution  of  1844,  the  determined  efforts 
of  Gov  Charles  Edison  m  1942  and  the  sustained 
work  of  such  civic  groups  as  the  New  Jersey  League 
of  Women  Voters  succeeded  in  having  a  new  con- 
stitution framed  and  accepted  m  1947  The  liberal 
Bill  of  Rights  was  preserved  and  extended,  gov- 
ernmental departments  were  streamlined,  the 
cumbersome  court  system  was  simplified,  the 
executive  power  was  strengthened,  and  labor's 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  was  rec- 
ognized Legislation  has  been  passed  to  protect 
civil  liberties,  to  equalize  school  finances,  and  to 
encourage  municipal  government  reform  In  1950 
pending  bills,  enthusiastically  supported  by  many 
civic  groups,  included  provision  for  reorganization 
of  the  health  and  public  welfare  agencies  and  the 
revision  of  a  tax  struc  ture,  which  rested  at  that 
time  almost  entirely  on  property  taxes  Diverted 
by  involvement  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  New 
York  city  and  Philadelphia,  New  Jersey  has  fre- 
quently been  exposed  to  ridicule  as  the  bedroom  or 
commuter  state  or  viewed  merely  as  a  highway  or 
vacationland  Awakened  public  interest  gives 
promise  in  1950  of  extending  beyond  mere  institu- 
tional reform  and  reassertion  of  the  state's  strength 
as  a  cultural,  social,  and  economic  unit  See  Edwin 
P  Tanner,  The  Province  of  New  Jersey,  Ib64~l738 
(1908) ;  Edgar  Jacob  Fisher,  New  Jersey  as  a  Royal 
Province,  1738  to  1770  (1911),  Irving  S  Kull,  ed  , 
New  Jersey  a  History  (5  vols  ,  1930) ,  Walter  R 
Fee,  The  Transition  from  Aristocracy  to  Democracy 
in  New  Jersey  1789-1829  (1933),  Federal  Writers' 
Project,  New  Jersey  (1939),  Wheaton  J  Lane, 
From  Indian  Trail  to  Iron  Horse  (1939),  Harry 
Emerson  Wildes,  The  Delaware  (1940),  Leonard 
Lundm,  Cockpit  of  the  Revolution  (1940),  Donald 
L  Kemmerer,  Path  to  Freedom  (1940),  Harry 
Emerson  Wildes,  Twin  Rivers  the  ttantan  arid  the 
Patsaic  (1943) 

New  Jersey  College  for  Women,  see  RUTGERS  UNI- 
VERSITY 

New  Jerusalem,  Church  of  the,  or  New  Church,  re- 
ligious body  instituted  by  the  followers  of  Emanuel 
SWBDENBORO  Knowledge  of  his  teachings  was 
extended  m  England  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  two  clergymen,  Thomas  Hartley  and  John 
Clowes,  and  through  the  zeal  of  Robert  Hmdmarsh, 
a  printer,  the  son  of  a  Methodist  minister  The 
first  public  services  of  an  organized  congregation 
were  hold  (1788)  m  London  In  1789  a  general  con- 
ference met  In  America  the  teachings  of  Sweden- 
borg  were  first  introduced  (1784)  by  James  Glen, 
member  of  a  London  society.  In  1792  a  New 
Church  society  was  formed  in  Baltimore,  in  1817  a 
general  convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  m  the 
United  States  of  America  was  organized  In  polity 
it  is  a  modified  episcopacy,  with  each  society  en- 
joying great  freedom  m  administering  its  own 
affairs.  A  general  convention  is  held  annually  In 
1890  a  number  of  members  broke  their  connection 
with  the  general  convention  to  form  a  separate 
organization,  which  in  1897  took  the  name  the 
General  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  This  body 
regarded  Swedenborg's  theological  writings  as  "the 
very  Word  of  the  Lord  revealed  at  bis  second  com- 
ing "  Swedenborg  taught  that  the  Scripture,  prop- 
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erly  understood,  reveals  the  great  law  of  correspond- 
ence— that  every  natural  object  is  the  expression 
of  a  spiritual  cause  There  is  one  God  in  him  is  a 
Divine  Trinity,  not  of  persons  but  of  essence  The 
Father  is  the  Divine  Essence  of  Love,  the  Son  is 
the  Divine  Wisdom  01  Divine  Word,  and  tho  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  Divine  Proceeding,  by  which  life,  love, 
and  truth  are  made  available  to  man  When  Jesus 
assumed  humanity  and  lived  on  earth,  he  met  and 
overcame  the  temptations  of  evil  When  he  had 
laid  down  in  death  everv  part  of  him  that  was  not  in 
accord  with  His  divinity,  he  took  upon  himself  a 
now  spiritual  humanity  So,  when  man  will  by 
faith  work  with  him  in  love  and  obedience,  man 
shall  have  salvation,  subduing  the  enemies  of  the 
soul  See  theological  works  of  Swodenborg,  Robert 
Hmdmarsh,  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church  (1861),  M  B  Block,  The  New  Church  in 
the  New  World  (1932) 

New  Kensington,  city  (pop  24,055) ,  SW  Pa  ,  on  the 
Allegheny  river  and  NNE  of  Pittsburgh,  laid  out 
1891  on  the  site  of  colonial  Fort  Crawford,  me  as 
a  borough  1892,  as  a  city  1933  Shale  is  quarried, 
along  the  river  is  tho  plant  of  the  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America  (ALCOA) 

Newkirk,  oil  city  (pop  2,283),  co.  scat  of  Kay  co  ,  N 
Okla  ,  in  the  whoatlands,  settled  c  1893  A  voca- 
tional school  for  Indians  is  neni  by 

New  Lanark,  S(  otl  and   see  LAN IRK 

Newlands,  Francis  Griffith,  1848-1917,  American 
legislator,  b  Natchez,  Miss ,  studied  at  Yale 
and  at  George  Washington  Umv  Ho  went  in  1870 
to  San  Francisco,  where  he  practiced  law  until 
1888,  when  he  removed  to  Nevada  Ho  bee  amo  well 
known  for  interest  in  irrigation  and  leclamation 
and  for  his  advocacy  of  fjee  silver  He  was  (1893- 
1903)  Congressman  from  Nevada,  then  served 
(1903-17)  as  Senator  He  wrote  tho  Reclamation 
Act  of  1902  and  the  Newlands  Act  of  1913  con- 
cerning mediation  and  conciliation  in  labor  con- 
troversies His.  work  was  important  in  the  Inter- 
state Trade  Commission  Act  of  1914  and  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920 
See  M  F  Hudson,  ed  ,  Francis  G  Neivlands  His 
Work  (1914),  A  B  Darling,  ed  ,  Public  Papers  of 
Francis  Q  Newlarul*  (2  vols  ,  1932) 

Newlands  project,  irrigation  and  power  develop- 
ment, W  Nev,  called  before  1019  tho  Trtickee- 
Carson  project  Established  in  1903-8,  it  now  in- 
cludes two  dams  on  the  Carson  ,|  the  Carson  River 
(completed  1905)  and  the  Lahontan  (completed 
1915),  and  two  dams  on  the  Truckee,  the  Derby 
(completed  1905)  and  the  Lake  Tahoe  (completed 
1913)  Fallon  is  the  chief  city  of  the  project 

New  Laws    see  LAB  CABAS,  B\RTOI.,OM£  DE 

New  Lexington,  village  (pop  4,049),  co  seat  of 
Perry  c  o  ,  S  central  Ohio,  SW  of  Zanenville,  in  a 
coal,  sand,  and  oil  area,  laid  out  1817  Roofing  tile 
and  rock  wool  are  its  chief  products 

New  Lisbon,  c  itv  (pop  1,215),  central  Wis  ,  E  of  La 
Crosse,  inc.  1889  Camp  Douglas  and  a  military 
reservation  are  near  by 

New  Liskeard  (Ifs'kard),  town  (pop  3,019),  E  Ont , 
at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Tnniskaming  and  N  of 
North  Bay  It  has  pulp  and  lumber  mills  and  is  a 
trade  center  for  the  surrounding  mining  area 

New  London.  1  City  (pop  30,456),  a  c  o  seat  of  New 
London  co  ,  SE  Conn  ,  on  the  Thames,  which  here 
forms  a  good  harbor,  laid  out  1646  by  John  Win- 
throp,  who  built  a  mill  here  (1650),  called  Pequot 
until  1668,  chartered  1784.  Weathering  the  Revo- 
lution (when  it  was  a  privateers'  rendezvous),  a 
partial  burning  by  Benedict  Arnold  in  1781,  and  a 
British  blockade  in  the  War  of  1812,  New  London 
flourished  as  a  shipping,  shipbuilding,  and  whaling 
and  sealing  port,  leaching  the  height  of  its  mari- 
time prosperity  m  the  19th  cent  The  last  whaler 
returned  to  port  in  1909,  and  the  harbor  is  now 
used  mainly  by  the  U  S  navy  as  a  submarine  base, 
by  the  U  S  coast  guard,  whose  academy  was 
established  here  in  1932,  and  by  yachtsmen  The 
city  is  a  port  of  entry  Annual  Yale-Harvard  boat 
races  are  held  on  the  Thames  The  city  has  a. 
whaling  museum,  an  art  museum  (1931),  and  many 
old  buildings  Bishop  Samuel  Seabury,  Sarah 
Knight,  and  Richard  Mansfield  are  buried  here 
Old  Fort  Trumbull  (built  in  1849  on  the  site  of  the 
Revolutionary  fort,  of  which  only  tho  powder 
house  remains)  is  occupied  by  the  coast  guard  The 
New  London  Lighthouse  (1760)  was  rebuilt  in 
1801  CONNECTICUT  COLLEGE  for  women  is  at 
New  London  2  Town  (pop  1,340),  SE  Iowa,  NW 
of  Burlington,  founded  as  Dover,  me  1860  3  Farm 
trading  city  (pop  1,005),  co  seat  of  Rails  co  ,  NE 
Mo  ,  on  the  Salt  river  and  near  Hannibal,  founded 
1819.  4  Town  (pop  1,039),  S  N  H  ,  in  hilly  country 
(alt  1,326  ft )  near  Sunapee  and  other  lakes,  NW 
of  Concord,  settled  1775,  me  1779  It  is  the  seat 
of  Colby  Junior  College  for  girls  There  is  a  sum- 
mer theater  (1933)  The  Tracy  Memorial  is  a 
library  and  community  house.  6  Village  (pop. 
1,656),  N  Ohio,  SW  of  Cleveland,  settled  1816  It 
is  a  farm  trade  center  and  shipping  point  Uni- 
forms and  tile  brick  are  manufactured  hero  6  City 
(pop  4,826),  central  WIN.,  on  the  Wolf  and  NW 
of  Appleton,  founded  1863,  inc.  1877  Wood  and 
dairy  products  are  made  The  Carr  Museum  has 
natural  history  exhibits  and  historical  material. 


Newlyn,  village  (pop.  3,544),  Cornwall,  England,  8 
of  Penzance  It  is  a  seaport,  resort,  and  fishing 
center  (pilchard,  mackerel,  lobster)  A  well-known 
artists'  colony  here  has  given  name  to  an  open-air 
school  of  painting.  St  Peter's  Church  contains 
modern  murals 

New  Madrid  (ma'drld),  oity  (pop  2,450),  co  seat  of 
New  Madrid  co  ,  SE  Mo  ,  on  the  Mississippi  SW  of 
Cairo,  111  It  is  a  cotton  center  in  a  farm  area  and 
a  port  It  was  laid  out  in  1789  by  George  MORGAN 
on  land  gi anted  by  the  Spanish  In  the  Civil  War, 
Federal  troops  captured  it  from  the  Confedeiates 
before  taking  ISLAND  No  10  (1862) 

Newman,  Ernest,  1868-,  English  music  critic  He 
began  his  musical  career  in  1903  as  an  instructor  at 
Midland  Institute,  Birmingham,  joining  the  staff 
of  the  Manchester  Oitardian  in  1905,  the  Birming- 
ham Daily  Post  in  1906,  tho  London  Observer  in 
1919,  and  The  Times  of  London  in  1920  Outstand- 
ing among  his  writings  is  his  Life  of  Richard  Wagner 
(4  vols  ,  1933  -46)  He  is  the  translator  of  Schweit- 
zer's J  ,S  Rach  and  Romam  Rolland's  Beethoven 
the  Creator  and  is  tho  author  of  numerous  important 
books  about  music 

Newman,  Francis  William,  1805- 97,  English  scholar , 
brother  of  Cardinal  Newman  In  18.JO  he  with- 
drew from  a  fellowship  at  Balhol,  Oxford,  because 
he  could  not  assent  to  Anglican  orthodoxy  He 
taught  Latin  at  Manchester  New  College  (1840- 
46),  a  Umtaiian  foundation,  and  at  University  Col- 
lege, London  (1846-69)  His  principal  work, 
Phases  of  Faith  (1850),  reveals  his  dmmeti  ic  oppo«i- 
tion  to  his  brother,  for  he  was  an  absolute  rational- 
ist See  I  G  Sievekmg,  Memoir  and  Litters  of 
Franks  W  Newman  (1909) 

Newman,  John  Henry,  1801-90,  English  chuith- 
man,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  one  of  tho 
founders  of  the  OXFOHD  MOVEMENT,  b  London 
He  studied  at  Tnmt\  College,  Oxford,  and  hold  a 
fellowship  at  Oriel  College,  where  he  became  tutoi 
(1826)  alter  his  ordination  m  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land (1824)  He  was  made  vicar  of  St  Mary'n, 
Oxford,  in  1827  and  wat,  (1831-32)  select  preacher 
to  the  university  He  had  been,  since  the  age  of  15, 
of  a  deeplv  religious  nature,  and  m  1832  he  resigned 
his  tutorship  after  a  dispute  over  tho  religious 
duties  of  a  tutor  and  went  on  a  Mediterranean  tour 
with  Hurroll  Iroude  \\  hilo  ho  was  on  this  trip  he 
wrote  Lead,  Kindly  Lmhi  and  other  hymns  of  the 
Lyra  Apostohca  II is  diffic  ulties  were  grvon  expres- 
sion and  opportunity  for  solution  after  his  return 
to  England,  when  KLUIK  preached  the  celebrated 
sermon  National  Apostasy,  Newman  throw  him- 
self into  the  discusbion  in  the  summer  of  1S33  and 
in  September  l>egan  the  Tracts  for  the  Ttmes  These 
joined  with  his  sennori8*in  St  Mary's  in  giving 
constant  guidance  and  inspiration  to  the  OXIOHD 
MOVEMENT  About  1840  Newman  was  losing  his 
faith  in  the  position  he  had  takon,  and  an  article 
by  WISKMAN  led  him  to  reconsider  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims  In  18H  Ins  Anglican  career  came 
to  a  crisis  when  Tiact  9O,  demonstrating  that  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  were  consistent  with  Catholic  - 
ism,  brought  u  great  outcry  from  Anglicans  every- 
where and  a  ban  on  the  Tracts  from  the  bishop  ol 
Oxford  Newman  now  went  into  retirement  at 
Littlemoro  (a  chapelrv  attached  to  St  Mary's), 
where  he  remained  for  more  than  a  year,  living 
with  a  group  of  men  m  a  sort  of  monastic  seclusion 
Ho  gave  up  his  living  in  Sept  ,  1843,  and  in  1845 
was  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
The  chief  literary  produc  ts  of  Newman's  retirement 
consisted  of  the  Essay  on  Miracles  and  tho  Essay 
on  the  Decdopmcnt  of  Christian  Doctrine,  both  ol 
them  serving  not  only  to  show  the  state  of  the 
author's  mind  but  to  acquaint  the  English-speak- 
ing world  with  two  important  principles  of  Roman 
Catholicism  In  1846  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
received  ordination  and  a  doctorate  of  divinity 
He  entered  the  Oratorians  and  came  back  to  Eng- 
land (1847)  filled  with  the  idea  of  extending  tho 
Church  m  England  by  means  of  the  Oratory  After 
living  at  various  pla<  es  he  settled  at  Edgbaston  (on 
tho  outskirts  of  Birmingham),  there,  m  the  Ora- 
tory he  founded,  he  remained  the  rest  of  his  life 
Newman's  life  wa  i  marked  by  several  unpleasant 
public  events,  the  first  of  these  being  a  libel  suit 
against  him  by  an  ex-friar  Newman  lost  tho  suit, 
but  was  later  exonerated,  and  a  great  fund  was 
publicly  raised  to  defray  the  expense  and  the  fine 
he  had  incurred  In  1854  the  bishops  of  Ireland 
tried  to  found  a  Catholic  university  at  Dublin  and 
made  Newman  its  head;  the  projec  t  was  ill  planned 
and  abortive,  so  Nowmati  found  himself  involved  in 
difficulties  at  onco  Newman's  theories  appear- 
ing in  his  Idea  of  a  University  Defined  (1873)  were 
chiefly  developed  about  this  time,  his  "idea"  was 
that  education  should  be  moral  training  rather 
than  instruction,  and  a  token  of  this  was  his  pro- 
posal for  a  Catholic  hall  at  Oxford  to  provide 
Catholics  with  the  advantages  of  Catholicism  and 
university  training  together.  This  (1868)  was  op- 
posed by  Henry  Edward  MANNING  and  the  Eng- 
lish hierarchy,  much  to  Newman's  disappointment 
Newman's  reputation  in  England  was  greatly  en- 
hanced soon  after  this  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
incidents  of  his  career,  the  controversy  with  Charles 
KINGSLBT.  This  began  in  1864  when  Kmgsley  re- 
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marked  in  a  review  that  the  Catholic  clergy  WHS  not 
interested  m  the  truth  for  its  own  sake  After 
several  exchanges  Newman  published  the  Apologw, 
pro  Vita  S*M  (beginning  1864),  a  masterpiece  of 
religious  autobiography,  undoubtedly  its  author's 
greatest  work.  A  few  years  later  an  ambitious  work 
of  another  kind  appeared,  the  Grammar  of  Assent 
(1870),  designing  to  set  forth  a  sort  of  logic  of 
religious  belief  At  this  time  Newman  was  in- 
volved in  an  annoying  incident  that  gained  more 
notice  than  its  importance  warranted,  Newman, 
who  opposed  the  enunciation  at  the  time  of  the 
infallibility  dogma,  was  quoted  as  denouncing 
those  (including  Cardinal  Manning)  who  advo- 
cated its  definition.  He  was  misunderstood  in  Eng- 
land and  his  enemies  (Catholic  and  non-Catholic) 
spread  m  Home  rumors  that  he  opposed  the  dogma 
itself  The  cloud  under  which  Newman  existed  so 
far  as  the  papacy  was  concerned  was  not  lifted 
until  after  the  death  of  Piux  IX,  whose  successor, 
Leo  XIII,  created  him  cardinal  (1879)  at  the  gen- 
eral demand  of  English  Catholicism  About  the 
same  tune  (1878)  Trinity  College  (Oxford)  gave 
him  an  honorary  fellowship  Cardinal  Newman 
spent  his  declining  years  at  Edgbaston,  loved  and 
admired  by  all  England  Newman  ranks  as  one 
of  the  masters  of  English  prose,  his  style  is  simple, 
lucid,  clear,  and  unusually  convincing  His  poems 
never  gained  great  reputation,  except  for  The 
Dream  of  Gerontius  (1866)  His  novels  (religious), 
Loss  and  Gain  (1848)  and  Calluita  (1856),  are  not 
read  Newman's  misunderstanding  with  Manning 
lasted  over  30  years,  they  were  temperamen tally 
poles  apart,  for  Newman  had  no  interest  m  so(  ml 
reform,  Manning  no  taste  for  theological  contro- 
versy It  was  formerly  assumed  that  Newman  and 
Manning  led  rival  parties  in  English  Catholicism, 
it  is  mm  h  nearer  the  truth  to  sav  that  their  dif- 
ficulty was  a  private  quarrel  Newman's  works 
were  published  in  his  lifetime,  for  the  collected 
editions  the  author  wrote  refutations  of  his  own 
Anglican  writings,  especially  of  those  dealing  with 
Anglicanism  as  a  via  media  Newman's  immediate 
influence  was  greatest  c  1840,  and  many  Anglicans 
entered  the  itoman  Catholic  Church  at  his  in- 
spiration His  essays  retain  their  vitality  and 
popularity  New  editions  of  a  number  of  his  works 
have  appeared  since  1947,  edited  by  C  F  Harrold, 
who  also  edited  A  Newman  Treasury  (1943)  Other 
selections  appear  in  W  S  Lilly,  ed  ,  A  Newman 
Anthology  (1949).  and  Henry  Tristram,  ed  ,  Living 
Thoughts  of  Cardinal  Newman  (1949)  The  defini- 
tive biography  is  that  by  W  P  Ward  (1927)  See 
also  biographies  by  H  L  May  ( 1930),  G  G  Atkins 
(1931),  and  Robert  Sem-ourt  (1948),  Eleanor  JRug- 
gles,  Journey  into  Faith  (1949),  Maisie  Ward, 
Young  Mr  Newman  (1948) 

Newman.  1  City  (pop  1,214),  central  Calif ,  W  of 
Merced,  in  a  dairying  area  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  laid  out  1887,  me  1908  3  City  (pop 
1,103),  E  111  ,  SW  of  Danville,  founded  1867,  me 
1895  It  ha«  farm-product  processing  plants 

Newman  Grove,  city  (pop  l,(Ho),  NE  Nebr ,  in  a 
prairie  region  SW  of  Norfolk 

Newmarket,  town  (pop  4,020),  8  Ont  ,  on  the  Hol- 
land river  and  N  of  Toronto  Its  industries  include 
tanning,  furniture  making,  and  processing  of  dairy 
products 

Newmarket,  urban  district  (1931  pop  9,752,  1943 
estimated  pop  7,330),  Suffolk  West,  England,  NE 
of  Cambridge  It  has  been  a  racing  center  since 
early  in  the  17th  cent  The  courses  on  Newmarket 
Heath  are  c  4  mi  long  and  are  crossed  by  an  an- 
cient earthwork  known  as  the  Devil's  Dyke  There 
are  eight  principal  races,  which  include  the  Two 
Thousand  Guineas,  the  Cambridgeshue,  and  the 
Cesare  witch 

New  Market,  town  (pop  629),  N  Va  ,  in  the  Shenan- 
doah  Valley  NE  of  Staunton,  me  1796  In  a  Cml 
War  battle  here  (May  15,  1864),  Gen  J  C  Breck- 
inndgo  defeated  Gen  FiamsSigel  A  gallant  charge 
by  Virginia  Military  Institute  cadets  figured  in 
the  Confederate  victory  Near  by  are  limestone 
caverns 

Newmarket,  town  (pop.  2,640),  SE  N  H  ,  on  Great 
Bay  W  of  Portsmouth,  me  1727  Its  textile-mill- 
ing village  is  at  falls  of  the  Lamprey 

New  Martinsville,  town  (pop  3,491),  to.  seat  of 
Wetzel  co  ,  NW  W  Va  ,  on  the  Ohio  and  SW  of 
Moundsville.  m  a  rich  oil  region,  platted  1838. 

New  Mecklenburg,  Bismarck  Archipelago  see  NEW 
IRELAND. 

New  Mexico,  state  (121,511  sq.  mi  ;  1940  pop 
531,818,  1949  estimated  pop  589,000),  SW  United 
States,  m  the  Rocky  Mt  region  of  the  Southwest, 
admitted  1912  as  the  47th  state  The  capital  is 
SANTA  FB,  the  largest  city  ALBUQUERQUE.  The 
state  IB  bounded  on  the  north  by  Colorado,  on  the 
east  by  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  on  the  south  by 
Texas  and  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by  Arizona 
At  its  northwest  corner,  four  states  (Arizona,  Utah, 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico)  meet —  the  only  such 
point  in  the  United  States  New  Mexico  is  roughly 
bisected  by  the  Rio  GRANDB  and  has  an  approxi- 
mate mean  altitude  of  5,700  ft  ;  it  has  a  spacious 
•weep  of  gracing  lands  for  sheep  and  cattle,  broken 
rooms*  wide  deserts,  heavily  forested  mountain 
wilderness,  and  high,  bare  peak*.  Water  is  a  rare 
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and  precious  thing  m  the  semiand  region  There 
are  only  two  notable  rivers  besides  the  Rio  Grande 
— the  PECO*  and  the  SAN  JUAN  They  are  used  for 
some  irrigation,  but  extensive  farming  is  supported 
only  by  such  uses  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  at  the 
Elephant  Butte  Dam  and  in  the  CARLSBAD  project 
There  are  also  regions  that  support  dry  farming 
Fruits,  vegetables,  grams,  alfalfa,  and  cotton  are 
grown  More  picturesque  are  the  harvests  of  pifion 
nuts,  pinto  beans,  and  chili — crops  characteristic 
of  New  Mexico  The  mountain  ranges,  rising  to 
their  greatest  height  m  the  SANURE  DB  CRISTO 
MOUNTAINS,  are  in  broken  groups,  running  north 
to  south  through  central  New  Mexico  and  flanking 
the  Rio  Grande  In  the  southwest  is  the  tumbled 
Gila  Wilderness  Millions  of  acres  of  the  wild  and 
beautiful  country  of  New  Mexico  are  under  Federal 
control  as  national  forests,  Indian  reservations, 
and  national  monuments  (e  g  ,  CARLSBAD  CAVKRNS 
NATIONAL  PARK  and  White  Sands  National  Monu- 
ment) The  mountains  and  plateaus  have  yielded 
mineral  wealth  in  zinc,  copper,  molybdenum  (one 
of  the  largest  of  U  S  molybdenum  mines),  gold, 
iron,  lead,  and  manganese  Silver  and  turquoise 
have  been  much  used  in  Indian  jewelry  since  long 
before  the  time  of  the  white  man  In  SE  New 
Mexico  petroleum  and  natural  gas  have  been  found 
to  furnish  a  modern  note  Potash  is  mined  from 
one  of  the  world's  largest  deposits,  but  huge  coal 
reserves,  mostly  near  G  A  LLUP,  are  nearly  untouched 
because  they  are  far  from  any  manufacturing  cen- 
ter Use  of  the  minerals  arid  of  the  land  goes  back 
to  the  still  unknown  time  of  the  early  Indian  cul- 
tures in  the  Southwest  which  long  preceded  the 
flourishing  sedentary  civilization  of  the  PUEBLO 
INDIANS  the  Spanish  found  along  the  Itio  Grande 
and  its  tributaries  Many  of  the  Indian  pueblos 
exist  today  much  as  they  were  in  the  15th  cent 
and  constitute  one  of  the  three  ba*>es  of  the  unique 
and  colorful  New  Mexican  pattern,  w  hith  i*  Indian, 
Spanish  American,  and  Anglo-  American  Word  of 
the  pueblos  rearhed  the  Spanish  through  CABE/A 
DR  VACA,  who  had  apparently  wandered  across  S 
New  Mexico  m  15-16,  they  were  enthusiastically 
identified  by  Fray  MARCOS  DE  NI/A  as  the  Seven 
Cities  of  Cibola,  a  full-scale  expedition  (1540-42) 
wont  north  under  the  leadership  of  Francisco 
Vasquez  de  CORONADO  The  treatment  of  the 
Indians  by  Coronado  and  his  men  led  to  the  long- 
standing hostility  between  the  Indians  and  the 
Spanish  and  made  Spanish  conquest  of  the  land  a 
long  and  difficult  business  An  attempt  by  mission- 
aries to  convert  the  natives  in  1581  led  to  the  death 
of  the  friars  who  headed  it  Antonio  de  EBPEJO, 
sent  out  on  an  expedition  (1582-83)  to  find  the 
friars,  explored  much  of  the  country  His  report 
of  precious  minerals  and  grazing  lands  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  first  regular  colony  at  SAN  JUAN 
by  Juan  de  ONATE  m  1598  Almost  immediately 
he  was  faced  with  a  serious  revolt  at  Acoma  and 
had  to  suppress  it  In  1609  Pedro  de  Peralta  was 
made  governor  of  the  "Kingdom  and  Provinces  of 
New  Mexico",  he  had  his  capital  at  Santa  Fo  The 
little  colony  with  the  high-sounding  name  did  not 
prosper  gt  eatly ,  though  some  of  the  missions  flour- 
ished and  haciendas  were  founded  Forced  labor 
caused  further  Indian  trouble  The  fierce  Apache 
rose  m  1676,  and  in  1680  came  the  great  Pueblo 
revolt  The  Indians  fell  upon  the  Spanish  and 
wiped  out  their  settlements,  and  the  survivors 
were  driven  entirely  out  of  Now  Mexico,  not  to  re- 
turn until  the  stern  campaign  of  Diego  de  VARGAS 
reestablished  Spanish  control  in  1692  In  the  18th 
cent ,  development  of  ranching  and  of  some  farm- 
ing and  mining  was  more  thorough,  and  the  foun- 
dations were  laid  for  the  Spanish  culture  in  New 
Mexico  that  still  persists  About  half  the  popula- 
tion today  is  of  mixed  Spanish  descent  (many  of 
them,  however,  fairly  recent  immigrants  from 
Mexico) ,  until  recently  Spanish  was  an  accepted 
official  language,  and  m  many  isolated  commu- 
nities Spanish  is  still  the  dominant  tongue  The 
progress  of  the  colony  depended  somewhat  on  the 
governors,  some  of  whom  were  able  The  first  ap- 
proach of  the  Anglo-Americans  was  marked  by  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803,  and  the  Spanish  offi- 
cials tried  earnestly  to  prevent  American  penetra- 
tion Yet  by  1822,  after  central  control  of  New 
Mexico  had  been  weakened  by  the  Mexican  revolt 
against  Spam,  the  SANTA  FB  TRAIL  was  being 
traveled  by  the  wagon  trams  of  American  traders 
In  1841  after  Texas  was  established  as  a  republic,  a 
group  of  Texans  embarked  on  an  expedition  to 
exert  Texas  claims  to  part  of  New  Mexico,  they 
were  captured  and  treated  with  justifiable  severity 
by  the  Mexican  governor.  Their  treatment  may 
perhaps  have  had  some  slight  effect  in  bringing  on 
the  Mexican  War.  That  war  marked  the  coming 
of  the  Anglo-American  culture  to  New  Mexico 
Stephen  W.  KEARNY  entered  (1846)  Santa  Fe  with- 
out opposition,  and  two  years  later  the  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  gave  New  Mexico  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  The  territory,  which  included  Arizona 
and  other  territories,  was  enlarged  by  the  GADBDBN 
PURCHASE  A  bid  for  statehood  with  an  antislavery 
constitution  was  halted  by  the  Compromise  of 
1850,  and  New  Mexico  was  more  or  less  neglected 
In  the  Civil  War,  New  Mexico  was  at  first  occupied 
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by  Confederate  troops  from  Texas  but  was  taken 
over  by  Union  forces  early  in  1862  After  the  war 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  the  land  was 
relatively  unprotected  and  was  scourged  by  Apache 
and  Navaho  raids  Indian  troubles  were  to  con- 
tinue sporadically  m  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
(made  a  separate  territory  in  1863)  until  the  Apache 
chief  GBRONOMINO  surrendered  m  1886,  and  there 
were  local  troubles  after  that  time  Already  the 
ranchers  had  taken  over  much  of  the  grasslands 
The  corning  of  the  Santa  Fe  RR  in  1878  encouraged 
the  great  cattle  boom  of  the  '80s  New  Mexico 
saw  typical  cow  towns,  feuds  among  cattlemen  and 
between  cattlemen  and  the  authorities  (notably  the 
Lincoln  County  War),  the  activities  of  such  out- 
laws as  BILLY  THK  KID,  and  wealthy  comfort  ap- 
pearing on  the  well-established  ranches  The 
cattlemen  were  unable  to  keep  out  the  sheepherd- 
ers  and  were  overwhelmed  by  the  homesteaders 
and  squatters,  who  fenced  in  and  plowed  up  the 
"sea  of  grass  "  Land  claims  gave  nse  to  bitter 
quarrels  among  the  homesteaders,  the  ranchers, 
and  the  old  Spanish  families  claiming  under  the 
original  grants  Ranching  survived,  however, 
despite  overgrazing  and  reduction  of  lands  It  and 
mining  and  the  limited  but  scientifically  controlled 
irrigated  and  dry  farming  have  continued  impor- 
tant in  the  period  of  Anglo-American  domination 
The  clear,  dry  air  and  the  startling  and  grandiose 
hcenery  have  in  the  20th  c  ent  made  Now  Mexico  a 
place  of  winter  or  all-year  residenc  e  for  those  seek- 
ing health  or  a  place  of  retirement  Many  writers 
and  artists  have  made  their  homes  m  communities 
such  as  Taos  and  Sante  Fe  Thousands  of  tourists 
come  yearly,  too,  to  see  not  only  the  spectacular 
beauties  of  the  land  but  also  the  Indian  rehcs  (of 
serious  interest  to  archaeologists),  the  Indian  pueb- 
los, and  the  contrasts  that  sharply  individualize 
New  Mexico-  the  half-Spanish  villages  sleeping  m 
the  sun,  the  bnxk  business  of  auto  courts,  the  sol- 
emn rite-,  of  the  PH.NI  IKNIKH  and  t  he  age-old  Indian 
ceremonies,  all  to  he  scM»n  not  too  far  fiom  Los 
ALAMOS,  noted  for  the  tryout  in  the  Second  World 
War  of  that  newest  of  marvels,  the  atomic  bomb 
Of  the  several  invitations  of  higher  learning  which 
have  contributed  to  the  knowledge  about,  and  the 
advance  of,  things  New  Mexican,  the  most  noted  is 
the  Umv  of  New  Mexico  See  E  L  Hewott, 
Ancient  Life  in  the  American  Southwest  (1930),  R 
E  Twitchell,  Leading  facts  <>f  New  Mexico  History 
(2  vols,  1911-12),  L  B  Bloom  and  T  C  Donnelly, 
New  M<nco  History  nnd  Civics  (1933),  New  Mex- 
ico's Own  Chronicle  (ed  by  M  G  Fulton  and  Paul 
Horgan,  19  i7),  Harvey  Fergusson.  Rio  Grande 
(1933),  Federal  \\nters'  Project,  New  Menco  a 
Guide  to  the  Colorful  State  (1940) 

New  Mexico,  University  of,  mainly  at  Albuquerque, 
state  supported,  coeducational,  chartered  1889, 
opened  1892  It  includes  colleges  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences, business  administration,  education,  engi- 
neering, fine  arts,  law  and  pharmacy  and  a  two- 
year  general  college  The  state  public  health  lab- 
oratory, an  anthropology  museum,  a  school  of 
inter-American  affairs,  and  a  university  press  are 
here  There  are  summer  field  sessions  in  anthro- 
pology (Chaco  Canyon  and  Jemez),  art  (Taos),  and 
Indian  art  (Santa  Fe)  See  Dorothy  Hughes, 
Pueblo  on  the  Mejta  (1030) 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  at  State  College,  near  Las  Cruces,  with  land- 
grant  support,  coeduc  ational,  chartered  and  opened 
1889  It  has  schools  of  agriculture,  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  engineering 

New  Miami  (rniVme),  village  (pop  1,443),  SW 
Ohio,  near  the  Ind  line  NW  of  Cincinnati;  me 
1928 

New  Milford.  1  Town  (pop  5,559),  a  co  seat  of 
Litchheld  co  ,  W  Conn  ,  hilly,  crossed  by  the  Hou- 
satomc,  settled  1707,  me  1712  Electrical  equip- 
ment and  textiles  are  produced  Canterbury 
School  for  boys  is  here  The  town  hall  is  on  the 
site  of  Roger  Sherman's  shop  2  Borough  (pop 
3,125),  NFf  N  J  ,  N  of  Hackensack,  me  1022 

Newnan,  city  (pop  7,182),  co  seat  of  Coweta  co  , 
W  Ga  ,  SW  of  Atlanta,  in  a  farm  and  livestoc  k  area; 
me  1828  It  has  cotton  and  lumber  nulls 

New  Netherland,  territory  included  in  an  indefinite 
commercial  grant  bv  the  government  of  Holland  to 
the  Dutch  West  India  Compsnv  in  1621  Colonists 
were  settled  along  the  HwNon  river  region  The 
principal  settlement  in  the  tract  after  1626  was 
known  as  Now  Amsterdam  (later  New  York  city) 
at  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  island,  which  was 
purchased  from  the  Inch  ins  in  1624  Colonization 
proceeded  slowlv,  hanii>ered  by  Indian  troubles, 
poor  administration,  and  rivalry  with  settlers 
from  New  England  In  l<>64  the  territory  was  taken 
by  the  English,  who  divided  it  into  two  colonies 
known  as  Now  Yoik  and  New  Jersey.  See  NEW 
YORK,  state  See  K  L  Raesly,  Portrait  of  New 
Netherland  (1945) 

Newnhum  College  (nu'num),  affiliated  with  Cam- 
bridge Umv  ,  for  women,  organized  as  a  residence 
hall  1873,  opened  as  a  college  1875  Anne  Jemima 
Clough  was  the  first  principal  In  1881  some  of  the 
examinations  and  other  privileges  of  the  university 
were  open  to  women,  degrees  were  not  conferred 
until  1921 
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NEW  ORLEANS 

New  Orleans  (6r'l6un«),  city  (pop  494,537),  parish 
seat  of  Orleans  parish,  BE  La  ,  on  the  Mississippi 
0.107  mi  by  water  from  the  river's  mouth  It  was 
built  within  a  great  bend  of  the  river  (and  is  there- 
fore called  the  Crescent  City)  on  subtropical  low- 
lands, now  protected  bv  levees,  and  near  Lake 
Pontohartram  The  river  is  crossed  here  by  the 
largo  Huey  P  Long  Bridge  (completed  1935)  New 
Orleans  is  the  largest  city  of  the  South  and  a  major 
U  S  port  of  entry  Coffee,  sugar,  and  bananas  are 
among  the  cargoes  that  come  to  its  wharves,  lum- 
ber, petroleum  products,  and  machinery  are  among 
those  that  leave  them  Coastwise  traffic  is  heavy 
(partially  thiough  the  Intraooastal  Waterway), 
and  New  Orleans  handles  much  rail  and  air  trans- 
port Among  tho  diversified  industrial  products 
are  twine,  sugar,  furniture,  construction  materials, 
and  processed  foodstuffs  Most  of  the  larger  m- 
dustnes  are  of  recent  growth,  but  soon  after  the 
sieur  de  Bienvillo  had  the  city  platted  in  1718  it 
took  on  prominence  as  a  port,  and  in  1722  it  became 
the  capital  of  tho  French  colony  The  transfer  of 
LOUISIANA  to  Spam  by  the  secret  Treatv  of  Fon- 
tamebleau  (1762)  was  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  ( 1763)  New  Orleans— deeplv  involved  in  the 
struggle  for  control  of  the  Mississippi — passed  back 
into  .French  hands  only  briefly  before  going  to  the 
United  States  with  the  Louisiana  Purchase  (1803) 
Nevertheless  the  tone  of  the  city's  life  was  dom- 
inated by  Creole  culture  until  late  in  the  19th  cent  , 
and  the  French  influence  has  by  no  means  vanished 
even  today  Particularly  after  Andrew  Jackson  by 
his  victory  over  the  British  at  New  Orleans  (Jan  8, 
1815)  had  written  a  postscript  to  tho  War  of  1812, 
tho  westward  movement  in  tho  United  States 
earned  the  queen  city  of  the  Mississippi  to  almost 
fabulous  heights  a«  a  port  and  a  market  for  cotton 
and  slaves  New  Orleans  then  was  stamped  with 
its  lasting  reputation  for  glamour  und  gay  living, 
elegance  and  wickedness  Then  as  now  Negroes 
were  a  large  element  in  the  population,  and  they 
contributed  to  the  exotic  flavor  in  the  American 
city  The  quadroon  balls- -sumptuous  affairs  at- 
tended by  rich  whites  and  their  quadroon  mis- 
tresses— disappeared  with  the  Civil  \\ar,  but  un- 
familiar Negro  folkways  and  stones  of  voodoo 
magic  persist  The  golden  era  ended  when  in  the 
Civil  War  the  city  fell  (1862)  to  Admiral  David  G 
FARRAOTIT  and  suffered  under  the  occupation  by 
Union  troops  under  Benjamin  F  BUTLER  New 
Orleans  recovered  from  the  Reconstruction  passed 
through  the  end  of  tho  river-steamboat  era,  and 
settled  down  to  being  tho  sober  nty  of  today  Its 
past,  however,  is  perhaps  stronger  than  the  warm, 
damp  climate  in  attracting  visitors  and  artists  and 
writers  The  picturesque  French  quarter  (\ieux 
Carre)  of  the  old  city  north  of  broad  Canal  St  at- 
tracts Bight-seers  In  the  heart  of  the  quarter  is 
Jackson  Square  (the  former  Place  d'Armen),  front- 
ing upon  it  are  the  Cabildo  (formerly  the  govern- 
ment building,  now  a  museum)  and  St  Louis  Ca- 
thedral Several  world-famous  restaurants,  spe- 
cializing in  shrimp,  oysters,  and  fish  from  near-by 
waters,  uphold  the  New  Or  leans  tradition  of  good 
living,  and  the  annual  Mardi  Gras  is  perhaps  tho 
best-known  festival  in  the  United  States  Parks, 
museums  (including  the  Isaac  Delgado  Museum  of 
Art),  and  all  sorts  of  provisions  for  the  comfort  and 
entertainment  of  visitors  (support  the  charm  of  the 
place.  The  unusual  life  and  history  of  the  city  has 
produced  a  whole  literature  of  New  Orleans,  in- 
cluding the  works  of  George  \\  Cable,  Lafcadio 
Hearn,  Grace  Elizabeth  King,  Charles  Gayarre, 
and  Alc6e  Fortier  New  Orleans  is  also  a  center  of 
higher  learning,  with  TDLANE  UNIVERSITY  and 
LOIOLA  UNIVERSITY  and,  for  Negroes,  DILLARD 
UNIVERSITY  and  Xavier  Umv  (Catholic;  coedu- 
cational, 1915)  See  Lyle  Saxon,  Fabulous  New 
Orleans  (1928,  new  ed  ,  1947),  Federal  Writers,' 
Project,  New  Orleans  City  Guide  (1938),  E  S 
Basso,  ed  ,  The  World  from  Jackson  Square  a  New 
Oilcan*  Reader  (1948),  Harnett  T  Kano,  Queen 
New  Orleans,  Cuy  by  the  Rwer  (1949),  Robert 
Tallant,  The  Romantic  N,  w  Or/ranum*  (1950) 

New  Oxford,  borough  (pop  1,194),  S  Pa  .  NE  of 
Gettysburg,  laid  out  1792,  me  1874  Its  products 
in<  ludo  shoes,  clothing,  and  brick  Fruit  is  grown 
in  this  area 

New  Paltz  (noV  polts,  nu'),  resort  village  (pop 
1,492),  SE  N  Y  ,  on  the  Wallkill  and  SW  of  Kings- 
ton, in  a  farm  area,  settled  1077  by  Huguenots,  me 
1887  It  is  the  seat  of  a  state  teachers  college  Sev- 
eral Huguenot  houses  remain 

New  Philadelphia.  1  City  (pop  12,328),  co  seat  of 
Tuscarawas  co  ,  E  central  Ohio,  on  the  Tuscarawas 
river  and  S  of  Canton,  in  a  coal  and  clay  area, 
founded  1804,  me  1833  Enaoaelware,  clay  prod- 
ucts, and  steel  are  made  here  Near  by  is  Sc&oen- 
brunn  Memorial  State  Park  8  Borough  (pop. 
2,463),  E  Pa  ,  near  Pottsville,  mo  1868.  Anthra- 
cite mining  is  done  hero 

New  Plymouth,  borough  (pop  18,558;  metropolitan 
pop  20,042),  on  W  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  at 
the  bane  of  Mt.  Egmont  NNW  of  Wellington 
There  are  dairy  plants  and  an  iron  foundry,  near  by 
IB  on  oil  Meld 

New  Pomerama,  Bismarck  Archipelago:  see  NEW 
BRITAIN 
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Newport,  Christopher,  1666'M617,  English  mariner, 
commander  of  early  voyages  to  Virginia  He  served 
in  Drake's  Cadis  expedition  (1587),  commanded  a 
privateering  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  (1592), 
and  returned  to  England  with  the  Spanish  vessel 
Madre  de  Dios,  the  richest  price  ever  taken  by  the 
Elizabethan  privateers  He  was  employed  by  the 
London  Company  to  command  their  expeditions  to 
Virginia  On  the  first  voyage  he  sailoa  from  Eng- 
land with  Capt  John  Smith  and  other  colonists  on 
Dec  20,  1606,  and  arrived  near  the  site  of  James- 
town on  May  13,  1607  He  returned  to  England  on 
July  29  and  sailed  again  for  the  colony  Oct  8,  with 
the  '  first  supply"  of  emigrants  and  provisions, 
reaching  Jamewtown  on  Jan  2,  1608,  to  find  tho 
colonists  greatly  reduced  and  in  dissension  He 
brought  the  "second  supply"  from  England  (Aug  , 
1608-Jan  ,  1609)  and  explored  the  country  beyond 
the  falls  of  the  James  nvei  On  his  fourth  voyage 
from  England  (1609),  Newport  was  wrecked  on  the 
Bermudas  with  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George 
Somera  and  did  not  reach  Virginia  until  May,  1610 
In  1611  he  made  his  last  voyage  to  tho  colony, 
bringing  out  Sir  Thomas  Dale  In  his  later  years 
Newpoit  made  three  voyages,  for  tho  East  India 
Company,  dvmg  at  Bantam,  in  present  Indonesia, 
on  tho  last  See  William  Strachey,  The  Htstone  of 
Travaile  into  Virginia,  tintnnma  (1849),  Edward 
Arlrcr  and  A  G  Bradley,  ed  ,  Travels  and  Works  of 
Catitain  Juhn  Smtih  (1910) 

Newport.  1  Municipal  borough  (1931  pop  11,322, 
1943  estimated  pop  19,970),  capital  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  England,  near  the  center  of  the  isle  and  on 
the  Medina  river  It  occupies  a  very  old  site,  pos- 
sibly of  a  Roman  station  Its  grammar  school  was 
built  in  1612  A  prison  and  banacks  are  near  the 
town  2  County  borough  (1931  pop  89,203,  1947 
estimated  pop  102,090),  Monmouthshire,  England, 
on  the  Usk  4  mi  above  its  junction  with  the  Sev- 
ern Newport  has  extensive  docks  and  is  one  of  tho 
chief  coal  and  iron  exporting  points  in  Great  Brit- 
ain It  makes  aircraft  and  has  manufactures  of 
tin  plate,  iron,  steel,  copper,  and  other  metal  goods 
In  1839  it  was  tho  scene  of  Chartist  riots  The 
Church  of  St  Woollos,  partly  Norman,  was  mado 
the  procathedral  of  Momnouth  dioce.se  in  1921  It 
stands  on  Stow  Hill,  above  the  town  3  Urban  dis- 
trict (pop  3,437),  Shropshire,  England,  E  of 
Shrewsbury 

Newport  1  Citv  (pop  4,321),  co  seat  of  Jackson  co  , 
NE  Ark  ,  on  the  White  Hiver  near  its  junction  with 
the  Black,  settled  c  1873  A  railroad  and  trade 
center,  it  is  noted  for  pecans  and  button  blank?, 
which  are  made  from  mussel  shells  found  in  the 
vicinity  8  City  (pop  30,631),  co  seat  of  Campbell 
co  ,  N  Ky  ,  on  the  Ohio  opposite  Cincinnati  and  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Licking  opposite  Covmgton, 
laid  out  1791,  me  as  a  village  1795,  as  a  city  1835 
Clifton  was  annexed  in  1935  Newport  is  a  resi- 
dential and  industrial  city,  with  metal  manufac- 
tures Near  by  is  FORT  THOMAS  3  Town  (pop 
2.052),  S  central  Maine,  settled  1808,  me  1814 
Its  center  is  a  commercial  village  and  fishing  resort 
on  SebaMticook  Lake  W  of  Bangor  4  Town  (pop 
6,304),  co  scut  of  Sullivan  co ,  SW  N  H  ,  on  tho 
Sugar  and  E  of  Claremont,  me  1761  Sarah 
Josepha  Hale  was  born  here  Shoes  and  woolen 
goods  are  manufactured  S  City  (pop  2,019),  W 
Oregon,  a  port  of  entry  on  Yaquina  Bay,  W  of  Cor- 
vallis.  settled  c  1855.  me  1891  It  is  a  resort,  with 
excellent  fishing  6  Borough  (pop  1,897),  S  Pi, 
on  the  Jumata  and  NW  of  Harnshurg,  settled 
1789,  laid  out  1814,  me  1840  It  produces  leather 
goods,  mechanics'  tools,  and  limestone  7  City 
(pop  30,632),  co  seat  of  Newport  co  ,  on  SW 
Rhode  Inland,  SE  R  I  William  CoomNciTON  and 
cithers  came  here  in  1639  Newport  and  Ports- 
mouth, united  in  1640,  entered  a  permanent  federa- 
tion with  Providence  and  Warwick  in  1654  Ship- 
building, dating  from  1646,  and  foreign  commerce, 
especially  the  "triangular  trade"  in  rum,  Negro 
slaves,  and  molasses,  brought  prospentv  to  the 
village  The  Revolution  temporarily  ruined  New- 
port's economic  position  the  British  occupied  the 
town,  1776-79,  most  of  the  citizens  moved  away, 
and  many  buildings  were  destroyed  Surv  ivors  are 
Trinity  Church  (1726,  Episcopal),  the  Sabbatarian 
Church  (1729),  the  Touro  Synagogue  (oldest  in  the 
country,  built  in  1763  from  Peter  Harrison's  de- 
signs, and  since  1946  a  national  historic  site),  the 
Redwood  Library  (founded  1747,  also  designed  by 
Harrison),  the  brick  market  house  or  city  hall 
(1760,  also  Harrison's  work),  and  the  old  colony 
house  or  statohou.se  (1739,  designed  by  Richard 
Munday)  The  Old  Stone  Mill,  in  Touro  Park,  is 
believed  by  some  to  have  been  a  gristmill  owned  by 
Benedict  Arnold,  17th-century  colonial  governor, 
by  others  to  be  a  Norse  rehc  Newport  harbored  refu- 
gees of  various  groups  Ft  lends  and  Jews  first  ar- 
rived m  the  1650s,  and  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists 
organized  a  church  here  in  1 67 1  Jewish  merchants 
contributed  greatly  to  Newport's  pro-Revolution- 
ary prosperity  Newport  was  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1784,  but  from  1787  to  1853  was  returned  to  town 
status  Until  1900  it  was  joint  capital  with  Provi- 
dence In  the  19th  cent  tho  city  developed  as  a 
fashionable  resort  of  the  very  wealthy  Polo, 
tennis,  boating,  and  other  meets  are  held  here  It 


IB  a  port  of  entry.  Government  works  in  tho  vi- 
cinity include  Fort  Adams  (closed  as  a  U.S  army 
defense  bastion  in  1050),  a  torpedo  station,  the 
naval  tiaimng  station  and  naval  war  college  fos- 
tered by  Stephen  B  Luce,  a  naval  radio  station,  a 
naval  hospital,  and  a  coast  guard  station  The  his- 
tone  ship  Constellation  is  used  for  training  pur- 
poses Newport  suffered  severely  m  the  1938  hurri- 
cane 8  Town  (pop.  3,575),  co  seat  of  Cocke  co., 
E  Tenn  ,  on  the  Pigeon  nver  and  E  of  Knoxville, 
in  a  farm  and  timber  area  Near  by  arc  the  John 
Sevier  Preserve  and  Great  Smokv  Mountains 
National  Park  9  City  (pop  4,902),  co  seat  of 
Orleans  co  ,  N  Vt ,  resort,  trade  center,  and  port  of 
entry  on  Lake  Memphremagog,  settled  1793,  char- 
tered 1803,  me  1917  To  the  west  lies  Newport 
town  (pop  1.064),  which  includes  the  village  New- 
port Center  The  citv  has  long  been  important  as  a 
gateway  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
10  Lumber  town  (pop  1,174),  co  seat  of  Pend 
Oreille  co  ,  NE  Wash  ,  on  the  Clark  Fork  at  the 
Idaho  bolder,  settled  c  1885,  me  1903 

Newport  Beach,  resort  city  (1940  pop  4,438,  1948 
special  census  pop  10,994),  S  Calif,  SE  of  Long 
Bern  h  and  on  landloc  ked  Newport  Bav,  me  1906 

Newport  News,  nty  (pop  37,067),  SK  Va  ,  one  of 
the  poi  ts  of  H  \MPTON  ROADS,  with  a  large  harboi 
at  the  mouth  of  the  James,  settled  1611  and  1621 
by  Irish  colonists,  me  1896  The  importance  of 
the  city  dates  from  1880,  when  it  was  selected  as 
the  tei  minus  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 
In  1886  its  great  shipbuilding  mdustiv  was  begun 
Todav  it  has  one  of  tho  largest  dt  v  docks  and  one 
of  the  largest  shipbuilding  plants  in  the  world  and 
is  a  busy  import  and  export  center  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  state  school  for  colored  deaf  and  blind  chil- 
dren The  town  has  a  World  War  museum,  and 
neai  bv  is  the  Mariners  Museum  (1930) 

New  Prague  (prag),  (ity  (pop  1,645),  SE  Minn, 
SSW  of  Minneapolis,  in  a  diversified  furni  region, 
settled  bv  Bohemians,  me  as  a  village  1877,  as  a 
city  1891 

New  Providence,  borough  (pop  2,374),  NE  N  J  , 
WSW  of  Newark,  settled  c  1720,  tailed  Turkey  till 
1778,  inc.  1899  It  is  a  center  of  horticulture. 

New  Providence   seo  BAH  IMA  ISLAVDH 

Newquay  (nfl'kc),  urban  district  (19H  pop  5,959, 
1943  estimated  pop  8,500),  Cornwall,  England  It 
is  a  seaport  and  resort  and  exports  kaolin  and  stone 

New  Red  sandstone,  name,  for  the  thick  rod  layer  of 
the  TIUAHSIC  formation  in  Gieat  Bntain  It  does 
not  have  tho  threefold  division  of  the  Tnassu  in 
Germany  It  is  manv  thousands  of  feet  thick  and 
is  composed  chiefly  of  red  sandstones,  clays,  and 
conglomerate,  the  red  color  and  tho  occurience  of 
workable  quantities  of  sart  and  gvpsum  suggest 
markedlv  arid  conditions  at  tho  time  of  deposition 

New  Richmond.  1  Village  (pop  1,767).  SW  Ohio,  on 
the  Ohio  river  and  HE  of  Cincinnati,  founded  1816 
Woolen  varns  are  made  hero  Point  Pleasant,  to 
the  south,  is  the  birthplace  of  Ulvsses  S  Grant 
2  Citv  (pop  2,388),  W  Wis  ,  NE  of  St  Paul, 
Minn  ,  me  1885 

New  River,  rising  in  W  North  Carolina  and  flowing 
NE  and  N  through  SW  Virginia  into  West  Vir- 
ginia, where  at  Gaulev  Bridge  it  joins  the  Gauley 
river  to  foim  the  Kamvwha  The  Bluestone  Dam 
(2,062  ft  long  and  165  ft  high),  foi  flood  control, 
built  between  1940  and  1948.  is  near  Hmton.  W  Va 

New  Roads,  town  (pop  2  255).  parish  seat  of  Pomte 
Coupee  parish,  S  central  La  ,  near  the  Mississippi 
above  Baton  Rouge,  on  the  ahoro  of  an  oxbow  lake. 
It  is  a  cotton  and  fishing  town 

New Rochelle(rosheT),  citv  (pop  58,408),  SE  N  Y  , 
in  Westchester  co  ,  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  E  of 
Mt  Vernon,  settled  1688  bv  Huguenots,  me  as  a 
village  1858,  as  a  citv  1899  Plumbing  and  heating 
supplies  and  sui  gical  dressings  are  made  hoio  The 
harbor  is  a  center  of  vachting  and  fishing  The 
house  wheio  Thomas  Paine  lived  is  used  by  the 
Huguenot  and  Historical  Association  of  New  Ro- 
cholle,  and  a  memorial  (1925)  to  Paine  contains  a 
number  of  his  effects  The  College  of  New  Ro- 
chelle  (Catholic,  for  women,  1904)  is  here 

New  Rockford,  citv  (pop  2,017),  co  seat  of  Eddv 
co  ,  E  central  N  Dak  ,  on  the  James  river  and 
NNW  of  Jamestown,  in  a  dairy  and  poultry  region , 
me-  1912 

New  Rocky  Comfort,  town  (pop  1,007),  SW  Ark  , 
S  of  De  Queen  Its  post  office  is  Foreman. 

New  Romney,  Kent,  England   see  ROMNKY 

New  Ross,  urban  district  (pop  4,898),  Co  Wexford, 
Ireland,  on  the  Bairow  below  the  junction  of  the 
Nore,  in  a  fanning  region  Traditionally  the  town 
was  founded  by  Strongbow's  daughter,  it  was  once 
fortified  The  suburb  Rosborcon  was  the  seat  of  a 
13th-century  abbey 

Newry,  urban  district  (pop.  12,746),  mostly  in  Co 
Down,  but  extending  into  Co  Armagh,  Northern 
Ireland,  on  the  Newry  river  and  SW  of  Belfast 
It  has  canal  connection  with  Carhngfprd  Lough, 
the  Bann  river,  and  Lough  Neagh  It  is  a  seaport 
•with  lineu  mills  and  tobacco  processing  and  varied 
manufactures  In  the  12th  cent.  Maurice  Mc- 
Loughhn.  Jung  of  Ireland,  founded  an  abbey  here, 
around  which  the  town  grew;  the  abbey  became  in 
1543  a  collegiate  church  of  secular  priests  and  was 
later  dissolved.  The  town's  castle  was  taken  by 
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Edward  Bruce  In  the  14th  cent  The  duke  of 
Berwick  burned  part  of  Newry  in  his  retreat  before 
the  forces  of  Schomberg  Newrv  is  the  seat  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Dromore 
news  agency,  local,  national,  international,  or 
technical  agency  which  gathers  and  distributes 
news  An  early  as  the  1820s  a  news  agency,  the 
Association  of  Morning  Newspapers,  was  organized 
in  New  York  city  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  in- 
coming news  from  Europe  Other  local  news 
agencies  sprang  up,  and  bv  1856  the  General  News 
Association — which  included  in  its  membership 
many  important  New  York  city  papers — was 
organized  Out  of  this  agency  the  New  York  Asso- 
t  iated  Press,  a  cooperative  news  agency  for  the 
New  York  papers  which  sold  ( opy  to  daily  publica- 
tions throughout  the  countiv,  was  established  m 
the  1870s,  and  a  rival  organization,  tho  United 
Press,  was  founded  in  1882  Ten  years  later 
these  organizations  merged  their  interests,  but  the 
same  your  tho  Assoc  lated  Press  of  Illinois  was 
founded  After  the  Associated  Press  of  Illinois 
se<  ured  exc  lusivo  contracts  for  newc,  ext  hange  with 
the  throe  major  news  agendas  of  Europe — Agenco 
Havas  of  Paris  (dating  from  1835),  tho  Router 
Telegram  Company  of  London  (dating  from  1851 
and  known  simply  as  Reuters),  and  the  Continen- 
tal Telegraphen  Compagnie  of  Berlin  (datuig  from 
the  late  1830s  and  commonly  tailed  the  Wolff 
Agency)  -the  United  Press  went  under  in  1897  in 
l()00  the  Associated  Press,  desuing  the  right  to  re- 
st™ t  its  membership,  romcorporated  in  New  \ork 
state  In  1906  William  Randolph  Hearst  founded 
the  International  News  Service  In  1907  the 
United  Press  Associations,  almost  universally 
tailed  United  Presfc  though  there  was  no  connec- 
tion with  the  eailier  otgamzation,  became  tho 
news  agency  for  the  ScrippH-Howard  newspapers 
and  sold  its  nows  to  other  papers  These  major 
American  news  ugem  ics,  tho  AP,  the  UP,  and  the 
INS,  enlarged  their  facilities  and  their  scope  of 
operations  throughout  the  years,  but  then  treat- 
ment of  news  has  tended  toward  uniformity  For 
the?  gathering  of  news  tho  ngenc  ics  have  depended 
on  exc  hange  agreements  and  on  their  own  reporters, 
while  the  tiansmisMon  of  news  to  memtx»r  pub- 
lishers is  dono  primarily  bv  wa\  of  teletype  While 
tho  news  agencies  in  the  United  States  are  in  no 
way  linked  with  tho  government,  most  of  the 
European  news  agencies  are  either  contiolled  or 
subsidised  bv  their  governments  In  the  USSR  tho 
c  entral  news  agent  v  ,  Tass,  is  an  organ  of  the  Com- 
munist paitv  See  Kent  Cooper,  Barium  Down 
(1942). 

New  Salem,  former  town,  Menard  «>  ,  central  111  , 
NVV  of  Springfield  and  on  the  Sungamon  river 
Lincoln's  home  was  heie  fioin  ISil  to  1837  The 
site  is  now  a  state  paik,  the  buildings  which  weio 
hero  m  Lincoln's  day  have  l>een  icstoied  so  that 
the  town  appears  as  it  did  then  It  was  settled  m 
1828  and  shoitly  thoieaftei  had  a  population  of 
about  100,  hut  decline  was  rapid  after  1839  as 
neai-bv  Peteisburg  grew  \mong  the  old  places 
lehtoied  ate  the  Rutledge  Tavern,  Donton  Offut's 
stoie,  and  the  Lincoln-Ben  v  btote  A  small  mu- 
seum houses  pioneer  rolu  s  See  T  P  Reep,  Lincoln 
at  Yew  Salem  (2d  ed  ,  1927) 

New  Sarum,  Wiltshire,  England    see  .SALISBLKY 

New  School  for  Social  Research,  m  New  York  city, 
nonsectaiian,  coeducational ,  chattel  ed  and  opened 
I1)!1)  foi  adult  education  The  founder  included 
Charles  A  Boaid,  John  Dewey,  James  liaivev 
Hobmson,  and  Thoistem  \eblcn  Tho  school  has 
a  giaduate  faculty  of  political  and  social  science 
formerly  known  as  the  University  in  Exile,  an  insti- 
tute of  woild  affairs,  schools  of  philosophy  and 
hbeial  arts  and  politics,  the  Centei  of  Near  East 
Civilization,  ami  a  dramatic  woikshop  Alvm  S. 
Johnson  was  diiector  from  1923  to  1945 

New  Sharon  (sha'run,  sha'-),  town  (pop  1,214),  BE 
Iowa,  N  of  Oskaloosa,  settled  by  Quakers 

New  Shoreham,  R  I    see  BLOCK  IHIAND 

New  Siberian  Islands,  Hus  Novo-Silmskiye  Oatrova 
(n6*vu  neber'skeu  ustruva'),  arc  lupelago,  area 
11,000  sq  mi,  between  the  Laptev  and  East 
Sil>enan  seas  of  the  Arc  tic  Oc  ean,  belonging  to  tho 
Yakut  Autonomous  SSR,  HSFSlt  The  central 
group  of  isk  ds,  also  called  tho  New  Silurian 
Islands  or  Anjou  Islands,  has  an  area  of  8,200  sq 
mi  and  includes  Kotolny  Island,  Faddei  Island, 
Novaya  Sibir  Island,  and  other  smaller  islands 
The  sparsely  settled  New  Sibeimn  Islands,  per- 
petually almost  covered  with  ice  and  snow  and 
with  only  a  scanty  tundra,  were  discovered  (1773) 
by  Lyakhov,  a  Russian  merchant  The  aiehipcl- 
ii?o  is  also  considered  to  include  tho  Lyakhov  1s- 
\ands,  separated  from  the  Anjou  group  by  Sanmkov 
Strait,  as  well  as  the  De  Long  Inlands  Mammoth 
fossils  have  been  found  on  the  islands,  which  were 
often  visited  by  Siberian  fur  and  ivory  hunters 

New  Smyrna  Beach  (smur'nu),  city  (pop  4,402). 
NE  Fla  ,  8  of  Daytona  Beach,  at  the  southern  end 
of  Halifax  River  (a  lagoon)  It  is  a  c  oast  resort  and 
fishing,  shrimping,  citrus-fruit-packing,  and  rail- 
road center  On  the  site  of  an  Indian  village  called 
Caparaca,  a  Spanish  Franciscan  mission  was  estab- 
lished here  m  1690,  the  rums  are  oxtant  In  1707 
Andrew  Turn  bull,  a  Scottish  doctor,  recolorused 
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the  place  with  some  1,600  Minorcans,  Greeks,  and 
Italians,  indigo  was  grown  and  shipped  to  England 
The  colony  was  abandoned  m  1776  and  was  not 
resettled  until  c  1803  There  are  ruins  of  an  old 
fort  of  unknown  ot  igm  and  an  Indian  turtle  mound 
made  of  shells 

New  South  Wales,  state  (309,433  sq  mi  ,  pop 
2,985,464),  SE  Australia  It  was  in  1901  fede- 
rated into  the  commonwealth  Sydney  is  the  capi- 
tal The  Pacific  is  on  the  east,  Tasman  Sea  on  tho 
southeast,  Victoria  on  the  south,  South  Australia 
on  the  west,  and  Queensland  on  the  north  The  area 
was  first  visited  in  1770  by  Capt  James  Cook, 
who  proclaimed  British  sovereignty  over  the  east 
coast  of  Australia  Sydney,  tho  first  Australian 
settlement,  founded  m  1788  as  a  penal  colonv,  be- 
came the  capital  of  tho  original  British  colony 
which  included  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  Vic- 
toria, Queensland,  the  Northern  Territory,  and 
New  Zealand  These  territories  were  separated 
(1825-63)  from  New  South  Wales  The  Australian 
Capital  Territory  (site  of  Canberra,  the  federal 
capital)  was  ceded  in  1911  to  the  common  wealth, 
tho  territory  in  tho  Jervis  Bay  area  also  being  c  eded 
in  1915  Being  in  the  temperate  zone,  New  South 
Wales  his  a  generally  favorable*  climate  During 
part  of  the  vear  there  is  snow  on  Mt  Kos<  msko 
(highest  peak  of  Australia)  m  the  Australian  Alps 
The  Murray,  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
southern  border,  and  its  pimcipal  ttibutanes  (the 
Darling  the  Murtumhjdgee  with  the  tributary 
Lac  hlan)  ate  impoitant  for  extensive  imgation 
projec  ts  Since  1797,  when  the  Merino  sheep  was 
introduced,  wool  has  become  an  increasingly  val- 
uable export  Wheat  and  dairy  products  aie  also 
important,  and  millions  of  tons  of  coal  are  mined 
annually  Tho  rich  mmeial  resources  include  gold, 
iron,  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  zinc  There  are  a  few 
opal  mines  in  the  west  c  entral  area  Tropic  al  fruits 
and  sugar  cane  are  grown  in  the  northeast  Be- 
sides Sydney,  the  pimcipal  centers  aie  Newcastle 
on  Port  Hunter,  Lismore,  Wollongong,  and  Broken 
Hill  (thief  center  of  nilver-lead  mining) 

New  Spain,  Spanish  vircroyalty  in  North  Vmenra, 
created  in  1535  under  Antonio  de  MENUOZA  From 
it  tho  republic  of  Mexico  is  politic  allv  descended 
The  territory  to  which  the  term  was  applied  m 
colonial  times  varied  greatly  It  firht  wat>  used  by 
Gnjalva  to  designate  the  Yucatan  peninsula 
(1518),  Cort6s  applied  it  to  his  early  (  onquest,  and 
at  one  time  it  included  genetically  ptac  tic  ally  ail 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  North  America  Al- 
though New  Spam  earlv  embraced  Ccntial  Ameri- 
ca, this  area  soon  came  to  be  called  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala,  and  m  1549  a  boundary  was  establish- 
ed between  Guatemala  and  New  Spain  whic  h  made 
Guatemala  ptacticallv  independent  The  northern 
boundaries  were  vety  indefinite  Not  until  1670 
did  Spam  roc  ogmze  Hny  counterclaims  in  North 
Ameuc  a  In  that  vear  the  Savwmah  river  was 
made  the  boundary  between  the  English  colony  of 
Georgia  and  Spanish  Flonda  Florida  and  Louisi- 
ana (which  was  ceded  to  Spam  bv  France  in  1762 
and  remained  Spanish  until  just  before  the 
LOUISIAN\  PURCHASE)  were  governed  bv  the  cap- 
taincy general  of  Havana  and  were  not  properly 
part  of  New  Spam,  although  they  were  subject,  as 
was  Guatemala,  to  the  vi<  eroy  of  New  Spam  m 
matters  of  general  policy  and  defense  In  Texas 
the  boundary  line  varied  with  the  efforts  to  extend 
Spanish  influence  eastward,  and  m  New  Mexico 
theareamcludedTaos  Although  the  Pac  me  coast 
was  not  oc  i  upiod  not  th  of  tho  peninsula  of  Lower 
Calif ot ma  until  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent  ,  some 
of  the  c  oast  had  boon  explored  muc  h  earlier 
Spanish  retrogression  bogan  with  tho  loss  of  Noot- 
ka  (1790)  and  continued  with  the  losses  of  Texas 
(1836")  and  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  California,  Colo- 
rado, Newda,  Utah,  and  patt  of  Wyoming  (1848- 
53)  For  tho  history  of  New  Spam  from  1535  to 
1821,  soo  MEXICO 

newspaper,  publication  issued  periodically,  usually 
daily  or  yvoekly ,  to  c  onvey  news  It  now  frequently 
advoc  atos  opinions,  often  c  ontains  advertisements, 
and  prints  matters  of  public-  interest  The  earliest 
recorded  effort  to  inform  the  public  of  current 
events  was  the  Roman  Acta  diurna,  instituted  by 
Julius  Caesar  and  posted  daily  in  public  places 
China's  oldest  newspaper,  in  Peking  (Peipmg),  be- 
gan in  the  8th  cent  In  the  15th  cent  ,  manuscript 
nowssheets  were  issued  in  several  German  ( ities  In 
1656  the  Venetian  government  posted  the  Notizie 
scritte,  for  which  readers  paid  a  small  feo  (gazetta) 
It  became  so  popular  that  it  was  finally  printed 
Early  English  journalism  consisted  c  hiefly  m  news- 
letters written  by  professional  letter  writers,  of 
whom  Thomas  Archer  and  Nathaniel  Butter  were 
best  known  Tho  first  English  publication  that 
resembled  the  modern  newspaper  was  Butter's 
Weekly  Newea,  begun  m  1622,  because  of  difficul- 
ties with  the  censor  it  ceased  m  1641  The  London 
Gazette,  founded  (1665)  in  Oxford,  is  still  published 
as  a  court  journal  The  first  daily  paper  in  Eng- 
land was  the  Daily  Courant  (1702)  In  the  18th 
cent  many  journals  of  opinion  of  high  literary 
caliber  were  published-— the  Review  (1704  13)  of 
Daniel  DEFOK,  the  Examiner,  which  Jonathan 
SWIKT  edited  (1710-11),  and  the  Taller  (1709-11) 
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and  the  Spectator  (1711-12)  of  Joseph  AUDISON 
and  Richard  STE&LE  John  WJLKKS  waged  a  suc- 
c  essful  battle  for  greater  freedom  for  newspapers, 
and  m  the  19th  cent  English  newspapers  began 
to  reach  the  masses  (see  COBDEIT,  WILLIAM,  and 
Hif NT,  LEIOH)  Of  several  present-day  London 
papers  which  began  in  the  18th  cent  The  Times  la 
international!}  known  It  was  founded  (1785)  by 
John  Walter,  renamed  (1788)  The  Times,  and 
published  many  years  by  his  descendants  John  T 
Delarie  edited  The  Time*  from  1841  to  1877  Other 
London  newspapers  are  the  Daily  Express,  the 
Daily  Graphic,  the  Daily  Herald,  the  Daily  Mitror, 
the  Daily  Telegraph  and  Morning  Post,  the  Daily 
Worker,  the  News  Chronicle,  and  the  Star  Of 
English  provmc  lal  newspapers  the  most  famous  is 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  founded  m  1821,  inter- 
nationally known  as  a  journal  of  honesty  and 
independent  e,  it  has  me  luded  on  its  staff  such  men 
asC  P  Scott,  C1  E  Montague,  George  Saintsburv  , 
and  Laurenc  e  Housman  The  Yorkshire  Post  and 
the  Glasgow  Herald  are  also  influential  On  the 
(  oritment,  one  of  the  earliest  newspapers  to  bo 
printed,  Ansa  Relation  oder  Zeitung,  appeared  in 
Germany  m  1609  The  Nieuwe  Tijdiiigen  was 
published  in  Antwerp  in  1616  The  fust  Fienc  h 
newspaper  was  the  Gazette,  later  the  Gazette  de 
France,  founded  in  1631  French  newspapers  of 
today  include  the  Aubt.,  tho  A urorc-France  librc, 
Combat,  the  Figaro,  France-Soir,  the  Humanite,, 
Pans-Pressf,  and  the  Popnlaire  Prominent  news- 
papers of  contemporary  Germany  are  the  Tages- 
sfnegtl  of  Berlin,  the  Welt  of  Hamburg,  lihcimsche 

Vferkur  of  Coblenz,  arid  the  Frankfurter  Rund- 
schau Other  well-known  European  newspapers 
include  the  Irish  Independent  (Dublin),  the  Popolo 
(Rome),  the  Ossereatore  Romano  (Vatican),  and 

Vtwc  zuercher  Zeitung  (Zurich)  In  the  USSR, 
Pravda  is  the  daily  newspaper  of  tho  Russian  Com- 
munist party  American  newspapers  have  had  a 
fehoiter  history  than  those  of  many  European 
countries,  bvit  with  more  political  freedom  they 
developed  far  more  quit  kly  A  single  number  of  a 
newssheet,  Publick  Occurn  nc#s,  was  issued  ui  Bos- 
ton in  1690,  but  it  was  suppressed  bv  royal 
authority  In  1704  appeared  John  Campbell's 
Boston  \cws-Lctter,  which  endured  until  1776 
The  next  newspaper  was  tho  Boston  Gazette,  fol- 
lowed by  an  opposition  paper,  the  New  England 
Com  ant  (1721),  founded  by  Jamos  Franklin  His 
brother,  Benjamin  franklin,  founded  (1728)  the 
Pennsyliania  Gazette  Other  colonial  papers  were 
the  Ame> icon  Weekly  Mercury,  Philadelphia,  the 
New  York  Gazettt,  the  New  York  Weekly  Journal, 
and  the  Maryland  Gautle  Tho  first  American 
daily  paper,  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  and  Daily 
Advertiser,  appeared  in  Philadelphia  on  Sept  21, 
1794  In  the  Independent  Journal  of  New  York 
the  famous  Federalist  essays  first  appeared  Two 
opposing  political  organs  wore  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton's Gazette  of  the  United  States,  edited  by  John 
i'enno,  and  Thomas  Jefferson's  National  Gazette, 
edited  bv  Philip  I-HKNKAU  The  first  New  York 
dailv  newspaper  was  the  Minerva,  m  1793,  with 
Noah  Webster  as  its  first  editor,  it  later  bet  ame  the 
GM>e  and  Communal  Adv» rtiser  and  lasted  into  the 
20th  cent  The  New  York  Evening  Post  was  es- 
tablished in  1801  and  is  the  oldest  American  news- 
paper having  a  continuous  daily  publication, 
William  Cullen  BKY\NT  was  long  its  editor  The 
most  famous  organ  of  the  abolitionists  was  William 
Lloyd  Garrison's  Liberator  The  Boston  Evening 
Tianatnpt  was  published  dady  for  over  a  cen- 
tury from  1830  to  1941  Other  American  news- 
papers whi(  h  have  had  long  histories  are  the  Spring- 
field (Moss)  Republican  (1824)  and  the  Boston 
Herald  (1846)  Tho  New  York  Sun  (1833)  ac  hieved 
national  fame  under  Charles  A  DANA,  the  New 
York  Herald,  started  (1835)  by  James  Gordon 
BKNNKTT  and  continued  by  his  son,  was  famous 
for  its  foreign  news  A  Paris  edition  of  the  Herald 
was  later  established  Horace  GREELEI,  perhaps 
the  best-known  hgure  m  American  journalism,  was 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribuiu 
from  its  founding  in  1841  until  1872  The  Tnhunt , 
a  Whig  and  later  a  Republican  organ,  was  very 
influential  m  the  Civil  War  period  The  Now  York 
Times  was  founded  (1851)  by  Henry  J  Havmond, 
and  under  the  supervision  of  Adolph  S  OCRS  it 
achieved  world-wide  coverage  and  audience,  which 
it  maintains  in  1950  From  1883  to  1931  one  of 
the  most  influential  New  York  newspapers  was  the 
New  York  Woild,  whic  h  attained  importance  after 
its  pure  haso  by  Joseph  Put  ITZKK  Other  important 
American  newspapers  include  the  Providence 
Journal,  tho  Baltimoie  Sun,  the  Washington  Post, 
the  Brooklyn  Eaglt,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealoi , 
the  St  Lours  Post- Dispatch,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
tire  Chicago  Sun-Times,  the  Des  Momes  Regis- 
ter, tho  Kansas  City  Star,  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
the  LOB  Angeles  Times,  the  San  I<  rant  isc  o  Chi  on- 
icle,  tho  Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  Dallas 
News,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  the  Richmond  News  Leadtr,  the  Denver 
Post,  the  New  Orleans  Times- Picayune,  and  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  There  are  many 
foreign-language  papers,  published  mostly  m  urban 
areas  of  America,  e  g  ,  the  Jewish  Daily  Forward 
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m  New  York  city  and  the  Deutsche  Zeitung  in 
Milwaukee.  A  few  trade*  publish  newspapers  (e  g., 
Variety),  and  there  are  others  devotea  only  to 
finance,  such  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Most  of 
the  larger  universities  issue  newspapers  for  their 
students  In  recent  years  labor-union  newspapers 
have  increased  HI  number  Canadian  newspapers 
include  the  Montreal  Ga&>Uf,  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press,  and  the  Toronto  Star  In  the  20th  cent 
there  have  been  many  newspaper  consolidations  m 
both  England  and  America  In  England  largo 
newspaper  chains  were  built  up  by  Lord  Nortn- 
cliffe  and  Lord  Beaverbrook  One  of  the  largest 
chains  in  the  United  States  is  the  Senpps-Howard 
syndicate,  which  bought  up  papers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  by  a  consolidation  brought  into 
being  (1960)  the  New  York  Woi Id- Telegram  and 
the  Sun  Another  vast  chain  is  that  controlled  by 
William  Randolph  HB\RBT  Frank  A  MUNSEY 
also  made  many  consolidations  Although  the  il- 
lustrated daily  paper  has  been  popular  for  many 
years  in  England,  in  the  United  8tates  the  smaller- 
sized  tabloid  paper,  consisting  largely  of  illustra- 
tions, la  A  fairly  recent  development  While  the 
great  city  newspapers  aie  read  all  over  the  country, 
small  towns  and  rural  districts  usually  have  local 
papers  whu  h  may  be  daily  or  weekly  and  which  are 
usually  made  up  largely  of  syndicated  matter  with 
about  one  page  of  local  news  and  editorials  of  local 
interest  These  local  papers  are  frequently  organs 
of  a  political  party  and  often  wield  great  influence 
The  typical  American  newspaper  has  its  most  im- 
portant foreign  and  domestic  news  on  the  front 
page,  with  that  of  first  importance  on  the  right- 
hand  column  The  editorials  are  usually  on  one  of 
the  middle  pages,  followed  by  sports  news  and 
classified  advertising  Other  features  of  the  mod- 
ern paper  are  obituary  notices,  dramatic  criticism, 
book  reviews,  a  woman's  page,  and  often  some  of 
the  features  of  the  PERIODICAL  Peculiar  to  the 
American  newspaper  is  the  comment  on  current 
events  of  the  newspaper  COIUMNIST  The  news 
collecting,  writing,  editing,  printing,  distribution, 
and  financial  management  are  a  gigantic,  elabo- 
rately organized  industry  The  invention  of  the 
telegraph  enormously  facilitated  the  rapid  gather- 
ing of  news,  and  the  great  news  agencies,  sue  h  as 
the  Reuters  agency  in  England,  the  Havas  agency 
in  France,  and  the  Assoc  mted  Press  m  the  United 
States,  sell  their  services  to  newspapers  or  distrib- 
ute news  among  their  associate  members  (see  NFWH 
\OENCY)  The  improvements  in  t>  pesetting  (e  g  , 
the  LINOTYPE)  and  in  PRINTING,  especially  the  web 
press,  have  made  possible  the  publication  of  huge 
editions  at  great  speed  Modern  newspapers  are 
supported  mainly  by  their  advertising,  since  they 
are  sold  for  only  a  small  f rac  tion  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction To  what  extent  the  editorial  policy  of  a 
paper  ia  affected  by  the  interests  of  its  advertisers 
has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  discussion  Ethics 
of  JOURNALISM  in  America  supposedly  preclude  the 
coloring  of  the  news  c  olumns,  either  by  the  political 
bias  of  the  proprietor  or  by  the  interests  of  the  ad- 
vertisers The  influence  of  newspapers  on  public 
thinking,  while  very  important,  has  probably  been 
lessened  by  such  other  agencies  of  mass  communi- 
cation as  the  radio  and  the  moving  picture  For 
discussion  of  newspaper  censorship,  see  PREH«, 
FREEDOM  ov  THE  See  W  G  Bleyer,  Main  Cur- 
rents tn  the  History  of  American  Journalism  (1927) ; 
A  M  Lee,  The  Daily  Newspaper  in  America 
(1937),  H  B  Hough,  Country  Editor  (1940);  F  L 
Mott,  American  Journalism  (1942),  Ignaz  Rothen- 
berg,  The  Newspaper  (1946),  Francis  Williams, 
Press,  Parliament  and  People  (194fe),  R  K  Wol- 
seley  and  L  R  Campbell,  Exploring  Journalism 
(2d  ed  ,  1949) 

newireel  see  MOVING  PICTURES 
Hewstead  Abbey  (nuVtld,  -steel),  Nottinghamshire, 
England,  on  the  border  of  Sherwood  Forest, 
founded  in  1170  by  Henry  II  m  atonement  for  the 
murder  of  Thomas  fi  Becket  It  was  secularized 
and  granted  to  Sir  John  Byron  by  Henry  VIII  The 
poet  Byron  succeeded  to  the  estate  in  1798,  after 
his  final  departure  from  England  (1816),  he  sold 
the  property.  His  rooms  are  preserved  as  he  left 
them 

Hew  Stone  Age:  see  NEOLITHIC  PERIOD 
Hew  StraitsviUe,  village  (pop  1,473),  8  central 
Ohio,  S  of  New  Lexington,  m  an  extensive  coal 
area,  founded  1870  by  a  mining  company,  me 
1871  A  mine  fire,  burning  since  1884,  was  stopped 
from  spreading  when  the  Federal  government  built 
(1936-39)  harrier  tunnels. 
Hew  Style  dates,  see  CAI  KNDAB 
Hew  Sweden,  Swedish  colony  (1638-55),  on  the 
Delaware  river,  includmg'parte  of  present  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.  With  the  sup- 
port of  Axel  Oxenstierna,  Admiral  Klas  Fleming 
(who  was  a  Finn),  and  Peter  Mmuit,  the  New 
Sweden  Company  was  organized  in  Sweden  m 
1637  Two  ships,  the  Kalmar  Nyckd  and  the  Food 
Gnp,  commanded  by  Mmuit,  reached  the  Dela- 
ware river  in  March,  1638  Mmuit  immediately 
bought  land  from  the  Indians  and  founded  Fort 
CriHtma  (or  Christina),  where  Wilmington  now 
stands  In  1648  TINICVM  ISLAND  was  made  the 
capital  About  half  the  colonists  were  Finns,  since 


1802 

Finland  was  then  part  of  Sweden  Later  governors 
of  New  Sweden  were  Johan  Bjornsson  PRINTS 
(1643-53)  and  Johan  Rising  (1654-55).  Peter 
STOYVESANT  with  Dutch  soldiers  more  numerous 
than  the  population  of  New  Sweden  (c  300)  took 
the  little  colony  (1055)  Swedish  log  houses — pos- 
sibly the  first  in  what  became  the  American  pat- 
tern— were  built  until  the  18th  cent ,  while  several 
Swedish  churches  remain  See  Amandus  Johnson, 
The  Swedish  Settlements  on  the  Delaware,  1638-1664 
(191 1) ;  J  H  Wuonnen,  The  Finns  on  the  Delaware, 
J6S8-16J5  (1938) 

newt,  name  of  certain  tailed  amphibian  animals 
smaller  than  the  closely  related  salamander.  The 
common  spotted  newt,  called  also  pond  newt  and 
red  eft,  so  often  seen  in  woods  espec  iallv  after  rain 
is  found  over  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States 
and  in  parts  of  the  West  and  Canada  During  its 
two  or  three  voars  on  land  it  is  a  slender  brick  or 
orange-red  creature,  1  to  2  in  long,  with  a  row  of 
blac  k-rmged  vermilion  spots  along  each  side  of  the 
upper  part  Underneath  it  is  paler  and  spotted 
with  black  In  winter  it  hibernates  under  the 
leaves  When  mature  it  lives  in  the  water  but  must 
rise  to  the  surface  for  air  During  this  .stage  it  is 
about  3>£  in  long,  olive  green  above  and  spotted 


spiritualistic,  pantheistic,  cabalistic,  and  t r  _ 

ioal  thought,  as  well  as  from  Christianity,  with  fre- 
quent overtones  of  the  mystical,  occult,  and  mirac- 
ulous, including  such  ancient  beliefs  as  reincarna- 
tion and  such  modern  theories  as  extrasensory 
perception  Unlike  CHRISTIAN  SCIKNCB,  New 
Thought  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  matter, 
matter  is  simply  the  expression  of  mind.  Since 
man's  mind  is  identical  with  divine  mind  or  spirit, 
man  partakes  of  the  omniscience  and  omnipotence 
of  God  or  the  "Supreme  One,"  who  pervades  the 
universe  as  life,  intelligence,  and  energy  and  reaches 
his  highest  expression  in  man,  to  whom  he  reveals 
man's  divinity  It  is  only  necessary  for  man  to 
"roeogniae"  or  become  conscious  of  the  truth  that 
Ood  dwells  within  him  and  to  obey  tho  voice  of  this 
"Indwelling  Presence"  to  obtain  everything  that 
his  heart  desires  By  prayer  he  can  lift  his  con- 
scious mind  to  corne  in  touch  with  universal  mind 
Followers  of  New  Thought  meet  in  numerous  local 
"centers"  or  churches  for  instruc  tion,  prayer,  and 
meditation  See  R  W  Trine,  In  Tune  with  the 
Infinite  (1897),  Thomas  Troward,  Edinburgh  Lec- 
tures on  Mental  Science  (1909),  H  W  Dresser,  A 
Hisioru  of  the  New  Thought  Movement  (1919), 
Emmet  Fox,  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (1934) 


as  in  the  land  stage  and  yellow  underneath    The    Newton,  Alfred,   1829-1907,  English  ornithologist 


_„„  are  laid  in  spring,  singly,  and  are  attached  to 
water  plants  The  gill-breathing  greenish-brown 
larvae  remain  in  the  water  for  weveral  months  be- 
fore emerging  as  the  red,  lung-breathing,  terrestrial 
creatures 

Hew  Territories-  see  Hovo  KONG 

Hew  Testament,  the  distinctively  Christian  portion 
of  the  BIBLE,  consisting  of  27  books  of  varying 


and  animal  geographer,  b  Geneva  He  was  the 
first  (1866)  to  occupy  tho  thair  of  zoology  and  com- 
parative anatomy  at  Cambridge  The  Royal  Soci- 
ety, London,  later  awarded  him  tho  Royal  Medal 
He  wrote  Zoology  of  Ancient  Europe  (1862),  Ootheca 
WoUevana  (1864),  Zoology  (1874),  and  Dictionary  of 
Birds  (1893-96)  and  compiled  a  list  of  the  birds  of 
Jamaica 


length  dating  from  the  earliest  Christian  period     Newton,  Sir  Charles  Thomas,  1816-94,  English  ar- 


The  works  are,  in  the  conventional  order  four 
biographies  of  JOHUH  called  Gospels  (see  GOSPEL), 
namely,  M  \TTHEW,  MARK,  LUKE,  and  JOHN,  a 
history  of  apostolic  missionary  activity,  the  ACTS 
OF  THK  APOSTLES,  21  letters  of  apostolic  times, 
called  epistles,  named  for  their  addressee  or,  m  the 
case  of  the  last  seven,  for  their  author,  ROMANS,  1 
and  2  CORINTHIANS,  GALVTH.NS,  EPHBSIANS, 
PHiuppi\.N8,  COLOBSIANS,  1  and  2  THESSALONIANS, 
1  and  2  TIMOTHY,  TITUS,  PHILEMON,  HEBREWS, 
JAMES,  1  and  2  PETER,  1,  2,  and  3  JOHN,  and  JxinE, 
and  finally  a  prophec  \  ,  the  REVELATION  or  Apoca- 
lypse The  books  were  not  written  in  the  same  time 
or  place,  and  each  presents  its  peculiar  problem  of 
date,  composition,  and,  in  some  cases,  authorship 
The  27  books  of  the  New  Testament  represent  a 
portion  only  of  P\THIBTIC  LITERATURE,  and  there 


chaeologist  An  assistant  (1840-52)  in  tho  an- 
tiquities department  of  the  British  Museum,  he 
entered  (1852)  the  consular  service  with  tho  object 
of  exploring  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor 
He  made  important  discoveries  at  Cmdus  and 
Didvma,  near  Miletus,  and  at  Budrum  he  identi- 
fied the  site  of  Halicarnassus  and  recovered 
(1856-57)  the  fragments  of  the  famous  mausoleum 
He  described  his  results  in  A  History  of  Discoveries 
at  Halicarnatsus  (with  R  P  Pullan,  1862-63) 
and  in  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  the  Levant  (1866) 
As  keepei  (1861-85)  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiqui- 
ties at  the  British  Museum,  he  secuied  noted  col- 
lections of  gems  and  sculptures  He  was  Yates  pi  o- 
fessor  of  classical  archaeology  (1880-87)  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  and  wa»  knighted  in  1887 
He  wrote  Essays  on  Art  and  Archaeology  (1880) 


are  other  gospels,  epistles,  narratives,  and  prophe-    Hewton,  Gilbert  Stuart,  1794-1835,  English  genre 


,  , 

cies,  especially  among  the  PHEUOEPICIRAPHA  The 
selection  by  the  Church  of  these  books  as  being 
alone  of  divine  inspiration  took  place  slowly  for 
some  books,  but  by  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  cent 
there  WHS  universal  agreement  among  Christians 
on  the  present  list  There  had  never  l)een  doubt 
about  most  of  the  books,  but  seven  (Hebrews, 
James.  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  Jude,  Revelation) 
were  subject  to  discussion  for  a  century  or  two 
Other  books  considered  canonical  by  many  but 
finally  rejected  were  the  epistles  of  St  IGNATIUS 
and  St  CLEMENT  arid  the  Shepherd  of  HLHM-VS 
These  books  are  genuine,  but  not  accepted  as  in- 
spired —  canomcitv  is  regarded  in  Christendom  a»  a 
guarantee  of  divine  inspiration,  not  as  an  authenti- 
cation of  a  particular  human  authorship  In  the 
Reformation  there  was  questioning  of  the  New 
Testament  canon,  notably  by  Luther,  who  would 
reject  especially  James,  because  of  its  disagreement 
with  the  Lutheran  tenet  of  justification  by  faith 
alone  All  major  Christian  churches  use  the  same 
New  Testament  See  E  F  Scott,  The  Literature  of 
the  New  Testament  (1932)  ,  Kirsopp  Lake  and  Silva 
Lake,  An  Introduttwn  to  the  New  Testament  (1937)  , 
Hemy  Schumacher,  Social  Message  of  the  New 
Testament  (1937) 


,  ,  , 

and  portrait  painter,  b  Halifax,  N  S  ,  studied  m 
Boston  under  his  unc  le,  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  later  at 
the  Roval  Academy  schools  London  He  was 
greatly  influenced  by  the  17th-century  Dutc  h  mas- 
ters He  was  elected  to  the  Roval  Academy  of 
Arts  in  1832  His  last  two  years  were  spent  in  a 
mental  hospital  Good  examples  of  his  ait  are 
Yonck  and  the  (Jrisctte  and  The  Window  (National 
Gall  ,  London) ,  Portia  and  Bassanio  (Victoria  and 
Albert  Mus  ),  Deserted  (Metropolitan  MUH  ),  The 
Dull  Lecture  (NY  Public  Libraiy),  The  Lute 
Players  (N  Y  Histoucal  Society) ,  and  portraits  of 
Washington  Irving,  Thomas  Moore,  and  Walter 
Scott 

Hewton,  Hubert  Anson,  183O-96,  American  math, 
ematic  mn  and  astronomer,  b  Sherburne,  N  Y  , 
grad  Yale,  1850  He  was  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Yale  from  1855  His  prim  ipal  field  m  study  and 
teaching  was  higher  mathematics,  but  he  is  better 
known  for  his  collection  of  statistic  s  on  comets  and 
meteors  and  for  his  investigation*  of  their  laws  and 
eolations  He  was  associate  editor  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Science.  He  was  made  an  associate  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London  and 
foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Philosophical  Society 
of  Edinburgh 


Hew  Thought,  popular  philosophical  movement  with    Hewton,  Sir  Isaac,  1642-1727,  English  physicist  and 
religious  implications  which  affirms  "the  creative       *  '        '         ----- 


power  of  construe  tive  thinking."  It  grew  out  of 
the  healing  practices  of  P  P  Quimby  and  the* 
"mental  science"  of  W  F  Evans,  a  Sweden borgian 
minister  From  being  primarily  interested  in  tho 
healing  of  disease,  it  developed  into  an  intensely 
individualistic  and  optimistic  philosophy  of  life 
and  conduct  The  name  New  Thought  was  adopted 
in  the  1890s  to  indicate  this  broader  inteiest  An- 
nual national  conventions  were  held  from  1894, 
and  in  1914  was  formed  the  International  New 
Thought  Alliance,  with  branches  in  England,  Aus- 
tralia, and  elsewhere  Composed  of  many  smaller 
groups,  such  as  Divine  Science,  UNITY  (until  1922), 
Home  of  Truth,  and  others,  the  alliance  is  held 
together  by  one  central  teaching,  namely  that  man 
is  spirit  or  mind  and  that  through  the  constructive 
use  of  his  mind  he  can  attain  freedom,  power, 


philosopher  He  studied  at  Cambridge  and  was 
professor  there  from  1609  to  1701  Recognised  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  scientists  whose  work  pro- 
foundly influenced  18th-century  thought,  he  made 
notable  contributions  to  physics  and  to  mathemat- 
ics (especially  calculus)  In  his  experiments  on 
light  he  was  able  to  break  up  white  light  into  the 
colors  of  the  spectrum  by  means  of  a  prism  and  to 
recotnbme  the  colors  into  white  light.  His  inter- 
pretation of  the  nature  of  light  combined  elements 
of  both  tho  corpuscular  theory  and  the  wave 
theory.  Newton  was  also  the  inventor  of  a  reflect- 
ing telescope  He  is  probably  best  known  for  his 
formulation  of  the  law  of  GRAVITATION  and  of  the 
laws  of  MOTION  He  represented  his  university  m 
Parliament,  held  other  official  positions,  and  was 
pendent  of  the  Royal  Society  from  1703.  He  is 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  For  Newton's  rings, 


health,    prosperity,   and   all   good,   through   his  see  INTERFERENCE     His  chief  writings  are  the 

thought  he  can  mold  his  body  as  well  as  the  circum-  Philosophiae  naturalis  principle  mathematioa  (1687) 

stances  of  his  life.  This  teaching  was  widely  popu-  and  Opticfa  (1704)     See  memoir  by  Sir  David 

lanzed  by  writers  like  Ella  Wheeler  Wiloox  and  Brewster   (1855);   biographies   by  C.    D    Broad 

O  S   Marden.    Individual  New  Thought  leaders,  (1927),  Selig  Brodetsky  (1928),  L.  T.  More  (1934), 

possessing  complete  freedom  of  speculation,  have  and  J.  W.  N.  Sullivan  (1938). 

drawn  heavily  upon  the  writings  of  Ralph  Waldo  Hewton,  John,  1725-1807,  En/dish  clergyman  and 

Emerson  and  have  added  ideas  from  the  Vedanta  hymn  writer.  Until  1756  his  life  was  spent  chiefly 

philosophy  and  from  every  variety  of  idealistic,  at  aea.  Then  until  1760  he  was  surveyor  of  tides  at 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronoadattoa  («CM  f*t»  t« 


Liverpool,  using  hia  leisure  for  the  study  of  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  theology.  After  being  ordained  he  be- 
came curate  of  Olney,  Buckinghamshire,  in  1764. 
When  William  COWPEB  made  ma  home  in  the  par- 
ish, friendship  and  literary  sympathy  between  the 
two  men  resulted  in  their  publishing  jointly  the 
Olney  Hymn*  (1779  and  later  eds  )  Among  the 
best  known  of  Newton's  hymns  are  How  Sweet  the 
Name  of  Jetus  Sounds  and  Glorious  Things  of  Thee 
Are  Spoken  From  1779  he  was  rector  of  St  Mary 
Woolnoth,  London. 

Newton,  John,  1823-95,  American  brigadier  general 
and  engineer,  b  Norfolk,  Va  ,  grad  West  Point, 
1842  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Civil  War 
and  later  was  in  charge  of  improving  the  navigabil- 
ity of  the  East  River  After  set  vmg  as  eommiBsion- 
er  of  public  works  for  New  York  citv  (1887-88),  he 
became  president  of  the  Panama  RR  in  1888 

Newton.  1  City  (pop  2,347),  oo  seat  of  Jasper  co  , 
8E  111  ,  on  the  Embarras  nvor  and  SE  of  Mattoon, 
in  a  farm  area,  settled  1828,  me  1831  Its  manu- 
factures include  brooms,  handles,  boxes,  and  bas- 
kets 9  City  (pop  10,462),  co  seat  of  Jasper  co  , 
central  Iowa,  ENE  of  DeH  Monies,  settled  1846, 
me  1857  The  washing-machine  industry  here  is 
important  3  City  (pop  1 1,048),  co  seat  of  Harvey 
co  ,  S  central  Kansas,  N  of  Wichita,  in  a  wheat 
area,  founded  1871,  me  1872  It  boomed  as  a 
cattle  town  (1871-73)  when  it  was  tho  railhead  for 
the  Chisholm  Trail,  it  is  an  important  railroad 
division  point  In  the  early  1870s  German  Men- 
nonites  from  Russia  brought  seed  for  what  became 
tho  first  hard  winter  (Turkey  red)  wheat  in  Kansas 
Bethel  College  (Monnomte,  coeducational,  1887) 
is  north  of  the  town  4  City  (pop  69,873) ,  E  Mass  , 
on  the  Charles  and  W  of  Boston,  settled  before 
1640,  mo  as  a  town  1688,  as  a  c  ity  1873  It  com- 
prises a  large  number  of  beautiful  residential 
villages  and  several  industrial  villages  Radio  sup- 
plies and  textile  and  paper  products  are  made 
Horace  Mann,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Mary  Baker 
Eddy,  and  Samuel  Francis  Smith  lived  heie  An- 
dover  Newton  Theological  School  is  at  Newton 
Centre  5  Town  (pop  1,800),  K  central  Miss  ,  W  of 
Meridian,  in  a  farm  area  Clarke  Memorial  College 
(junior)  is  here  Near  by  are  a  U  S  school  for  In- 
dians and  a  district  junior  (olleKe  6  Town  (pop 
6,5*3),  co  seat  of  Sussex  co  ,  NW  N  J  ,  settled 
c  1700,  me  1864  It  is  a  dauy  conter  The  Little 
flowei  Monastery  (Benedictine)  is  near  here 
7  Town  (pop  5,407),  co  seat  of  Catawba  co  ,  W 
central  N  C  ,  NW  of  Charlotte,  settled  in  the  rmd- 
18th  cent  Its  manufactures  include  textiles  and 
lumber  products 

Newton,  Mount,  see  SPITSBERGEN 

Newton  Abbot,  urban  distuct  (1031  pop  15,010; 
194  J  estimated  pop  14.640).  Devonshire,  England, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Lemon  with  the  Teign  estu- 
ary It  is  the  market  town  of  a  farm  area  and  has 
tanneries  Charles  I  staved  at  Ford  House,  a 
Tudor  mansion,  and  William  III  was  proclaimed 
king  there 

Newton  Falls,  village  (pop  3,120),  NE  Ohio,  on  the 
Mahomng  and  N  W  of  Youngstown  It  has  steel  mills 

Newton  In  Makerfleld,  urban  district  (1031  pop 
20,152,  1943  estimated  pop  20,560),  Lancashire, 
England,  W  of  Manchester  It  me  ludes  Newton-le- 
Willows  and  Earlestown  and  has  locomotive  works, 
paper  mills,  glassworks,  and  plants  which  make 
explosives 

New  Toronto  (turfin'tO),  town  (pop  9,504),  S  Ont 
on  Lake  Ontario    It  is  an  industrial  and  residential 
suburb  W  of  Toronto  Tires  are  made  here 

Newtown.  1  Town  (pop  4,023),  8W  Conn  ,  hilly, 
bordered  on  the  northeast  by  the  Housatomc,  set- 
tled c  1708,  me  1711  Its  products  include  plastic 
moldings  t  Village  (pop  1,146),  HW  Ohio,  a 
suburb  of  Cincinnati  8  Borough  (pop  2,009),  SE 
Pa,  NE  of  Philadelphia,  settled  1684.  laid  out 
1733,  me  1838  Washington  wrote  a  victory  mes- 
sage to  Congress  here  on  Dec-  27,  1776 

Newtown  and  Llanllwchaiarn  (Inn-thlookT'urn),  ur- 
ban district  (pop  5,154),  Montgomervhhire,  Wales, 
on  the  Severn  Newtown  is  a  livestock  and  wool 
market,  with  tanneries  It  is  the  buthplace  of 
Robert  Owen 

Newtowncrdi  (nutun-ardz'),  urban  district  (pop 
10,546),  Co  Down,  Northern  Ireland,  near  the 
head  of  Strangford  Lough  and  E  of  Belfast  Walter 
de  Burgh  founded  a  Dominican  monastery  here  in 
1244  The  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Movilla,  founded 
by  8t  Fmian,  are  near  by 

New  TJlm  (illm),  city  (pop  8,743),  co  seat  of  Brown 
co ,  8  Mmn  ,  on  the  Minnesota  and  NW  of  Man- 
kato,  founded  1854  by  Germans,  me  as  a  village 
1857,  as  a  city  1876  It  is  a  manufacturing  and 
farm  trade  center  It  harbored  many  refugees,  de- 
fended by  C  E  FLANDRATJ,  in  the  Sioux  outbreak 
of  1862  Cotton  wood  State  Park  is  near 

Newville,  borough  (pop  1,758),  S  Pa  ,  8W  of  Car- 
lisle, laid  out  1794,  me  1817.  Clothing  and  canned 
goods  are  produced  here. 

New  Waterford,  town  (pop.  9,302),  on  NE  Cape 
Breton  Island.  N  8  ,  NE  of  Sydney.  It  is  chiefly  a 
mining  center 

New  Westminster,  city  (pop.  21,967),  8W  British 
Columbia,  on  the  Fraser  and  just  E8E  of  Van- 
couver; founded  1869  as  Queensborough.  It  was 
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the  capital  of  British  Columbia  until  Victoria  waa 
made  capital  after  the  union  of  British  Columbia 
and  Vancouver  Island  It  is  a  year-round  port, 
with  an  excellent  harbor  which  IH  the  base  of  the 
Fraser  river  fishing  fleet  and  a  shipping  point  for 
gram,  lumber,  minerals,  and  canned  goods.  Among 
the  city's  industries  are  salmon,  fruit,  and  vege- 
table canneries,  foundnes,  oil  refineries;  paper, 
lumber,  and  flour  nulls,  and  meat-packing  plants 
Columbia  and  St  Louis  colleges  are  here,  as  are 
Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals 
New  Wilmington,  borough  (pop  1,018),  W  Pa  ,  N  of 
New  Castle,  inc  1863  It  is  the  seat  of  Westmin- 
ster College  (United  Presbyterian,  coeducational, 
1852) 

New  Windsor,  Berkshire,  England  see  WINDSOR 
New  Year's  Day,  observed  generally  as  a  festival. 
In  the  Gregorian  calendar  it  is  the  first  of  January 
In  the  Christian  Church  the  Feast  of  the  Circum- 
cision oc  curs  on  that  date  The  Jewish  New  Year 
is  the  first  day  of  Tishri,  which  corresponds 
roughly  to  September  The  Chinese  New  Year 
(between  Jan  10  and  Feb  19  of  the  Gregorian 
calendar)  is  the  most  important  festival  of  the 
year  In  the  Western  world  New  Year's  Eve  is 
celebrated  in  merriment  and,  theoretically  at  least, 
in  the  meeting  of  old  friends 

New  York,  state  (47, 676 sq  mi  ;1940pop  13,479,142, 
1949  estimated  pop  14,392,000),  E  United  States, 
one  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  and  one  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  ALBANY  is  the  capital,  New 
York  city  is  the  metropolis  It  is  irregular  in  shape 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  the  Saint  Lawrence 
river  and  Lake  Ontario  marking  the  Ontario  bor- 
der In  the  northwest  the  Niagara  nvor  with  the 
magnificently  scenic  Niagara  Falls  marks  the  bor- 
der with  Ontario  on  the  narrow  strip  between  Lake 
Ontario  and  Lake  Erie  Lake  Erie  itself  and  a  tiny 
portion  of  PennB>  Ivania  make  the  rest  of  the  west- 
ern border  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  are  to 
the  south  except  where  the  state  thrusts  to  the 
Atlantic  at  New  York  city  and  Low,  IHI,VND  To 
the  east  New  York  borders  on  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Vermont  Lake  ( ''ham plain,  stretch- 
ing past  the  Canadian  border  into  Canada,  m  part 
of  the  boundarv  with  Vermont  It  is  also  the  chief 
northern  feature  of  the  great  valley  that  dominates 
all  E  New  York,  with  the  HUDSON  river  and  its 
tributary  from  the  west,  the  Mohawk  Lake 
Champlum,  neighboring  Lake  George,  and  tho 
Hudson  are  all  noted  for  beauty  and  ha\e  many 
resorts  To  the  west  are  the  wild  and  rugged 
ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS  with  their  northern 
woods  and  such  sports  and  health  centers  as  Lake 
Placid  and  Saranac  Lake  The  rest  of  the  north- 
eastern section  is  hilly,  sloping  gradually  to  tho 
valleys  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario  Tho 
Mohawk  marks  the  "water-level"  route  to  the 
Great  Lakes  and  tho  West  Most  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  is  on  the  Allegheny  Plateau,  which 
rises  ui  the  southeast  to  the  CATSKII  L  MOUNTAINS 
The  western  extension  of  the  state  to  Lakes  On- 
tario and  Erie  is  hilly  land,  cupping  many  smaller 
lakes,  notably  Lake  Oneida  and  the  celebrated 
FrNCJFK  LAKES  This  region,  too,  has  its  resorts  as 
well  as  its  large  industrial  cities,  notably  BUM-AMI 
on  Lake  Krie,  Hoc  HESTER,  and  smaller  JAMKHTOWN, 
while  farther  to  the  east  he  SYRACUSE  and  BINCJ- 
H \MTON  The  western  section  is  drained  by  the 
Allegheny  and  rivers  of  the  Susquohanna  and  Dela- 
ware HJ  stems  The  lower  Mohawk  and  the  Hudson 
also  have  notable  industrial  cities,  SCHENECTIDY, 
Albany,  and  New  York  are  prominent,  but  most  of 
the  river  towns  have  smaller  factories  and  handle 
manufac  tured  goods  as  well  as  the  produc  ts  of  the 
rich  soil  Except  in  the  mountain  regions,  the 
areas  between  the  cities  are  ruh  agnc  ultui ally 
The  Great  Lakes  region  has  apple  ore  hards  and 
vineyards,  and  other  areas  \ield  diverse  crops,  es- 
pecially grams,  truck,  hay,  and  potatoes  (grown  in 
great  quantity  on  E  Long  Island)  The  farmers  of 
New  York  constitute  an  important  element  of  the 
population  of  the  stato,  making  the  backbone  of 
conservative  "upstate"  as  opposed  to  metropolitan 
New  York  citv  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  other 
industrial  cities  The  state  has  some  mineral  re- 
sources (natural  gas,  oil,  lead,  zinc,  salt,  limestone, 
gypsum,  and  cement)  but  most  of  the  great  indus- 
tries depend  on  importation  of  raw  materials  With 
the  intensive  manufacturing  development  goes  tho 
development  of  transport;  there  is  a  complex  sys- 
tem of  highways  (which  never  seem  sufficient  to  the 
weekend  traveler)  and  railroads  The  nvers  also 
carry  much  freight,  though  their  importance  has 
sunk  somewhat,  and  the  canal  system  of  the  Barge 
Canal  is  still  of  great  value,  though  it  is  not  of  the 
prune  importance  that  it  boasted  in  the  days  of  the 
Erie  Canal  Industrial  products  show  the  whole 
range  of  modern  manufacture,  mostly  in  finished 
goods,  from  heavy  machines  to  notions,  with  many 
specialties  such  as  wearing  apparel,  textiles,  paper, 
electrical  equipment  (notably  Schenectady ) ,  and 
optical  instruments  and  cameras  (Rochester)  The 
state  was  first  approached  from  two  directions, 
westward  from  the  sea  and  southward  from  Can- 
ada Giovanni  da  VERRAZANO  is  said  to  have 
vuited  the  great  harbor  of  New  York  Bay,  but 
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little  Ls  known  of  his  claims  Much  later,  in  1609, 
Samuel  de  CHAMPLAIN  went  down  the  lake  now 
bearing  his  name  and  Henry  HUDSON  in  the  service 
of  tho  Dutch  went  up  the  Hudson  nearly  to  Albany 
The  French  from  Canada  continued  to  penetrate 
tho  north  and  west  of  the  state,  and  valiant  mis- 
sion anes  such  as  St  Isaac  Joaues  and  the  other 
JEHUTT  MARTYR*  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  tried  to  win 
the  Indians  to  Christianity  m  the  17th  cent  But 
the  Frenc  h,  who  had  allied  themselves  with  the 
Huron  Indians,  met  tho  uncompromising  hostility 
of  tho  IUOQUOW  CONFEDERACY  which  dominated 
all  W  New  York,  the  Canadians,  therefore,  re- 
mained only  a  threat  through  the  colonial  period  to 
the  settlements  that  spread  up  the  Hudson  The 
Dutch  early  c  1  aimed  the  Hudson  region,  and  the 
DUTCH  WEST  INDIA  COMPANY  (chartered  in  1621, 
organized  in  162J)  planted  their  colony  of  NEW 
NETHERLAND,  with  its  chief  settlements  on  Man- 
hattan (purchased  according  to  legend  for  trinkets 
worth  24  dollars)  and  Albany  To  forward  slow 
colonization  tho  Dutch  established  the  PATROON 
system  m  1 629,  and  thus  first  set  up  the  landhold- 
ing  aristocracy  that  was  to  be  the  hallmark  of 
colonial  New  York  The  little  colony  throve  none 
too  well  under  its  governors,  who  included  Peter 
MiNtiiT,  Woutcr  VAN  Twniibu,  and  Willem 
KIEFT  Minuit,  in  some  clwgust,  wont  over  to 
Swedish  service,  and  the  colony  of  Ni  w  SWBDHN 
was  viewed  by  the  Dutch  as  an  intrusion  Tho  la«t 
and  most  able  of  the  Dutch  administrators,  Peter 
STUYVESANT,  captured  New  Sweden  and  made  it 
Dutch  in  1656  Stuyvesant  also  reorganized  the 
insecure  little  colony  of  Now  Amsterdam,  making 
himself  very  unpopular  by  his  high-handed  ways  as 
he  did  so  He  was  unable  to  meet  the  threat  of  the 
English,  who  had  been  penetrating  Long  Island 
and  the  southeastern  part  of  New  York  ever  since 
Lion  GARDINER  came  in  1639  The  English,  claim- 
ing the  whole  region  on  the  bams  of  the  explora- 
tions of  John  CABOT,  made  good  their  claim  in  the 
Second  Dutch  War  In  1664  an  English  fleet  sailed 
into  the  harbor  of  New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York 
city)  and  forced  Stuyvesant  to  capitulate  New 
Netherland  then  bee  ame  the  colony  of  New  York, 
which  was  granted  by  King  Charles  II  to  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  York  (later  James  II)  Except 
for  brief  recapture  (167V74)  by  the  Dutc  h,  it  was 
to  remain  English  to  the  American  Revolution 
Richard  NICOLUS  was  the  first  English  administra- 
tor, and  transition  from  Dutch  rule  was  made 
peacefully,  with  tho  Dutch  settlers  sharing  in  tho 
limited  nelf-goveniment  that  was  established  under 
tho  Duko's  Laws  After  the  parlous  early  days  of 
tho  colony  the  popular  governor  Thomas  DONQAN 
in  his  administration  (1683-88)  established  New 
York  on  a  firm  basis  and  also  set  about  establishing 
tho  alliance  of  the  English  with  the  Iroquois,  which 
was  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  New  York  his- 
tory The  attempt  to  combine  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  with  New  England  under  the  rule  of  Sir 
Edmund  ANDROS  in  1680  was  a  failure,  and  that 
imperious  governor  managed  to  turn  almost  all  the 
colonists  against  him  Soon  afterward  the  rebel- 
lious Jacob  LEISI  EH  was  sue  cessful  in  gaining  bnef 
control  of  the  government  and  putting  the  popular, 
antiaristocratic  partv  in  power  (1689-90)  He  was 
put  clown  and  executed,  but  the  rift  widened  be- 
tween the  gieat  landholders  (of  whom  Fredenck 
PHII  IPSK  and  Stephen  VAN  CORTI.ANDT  were 
typical)  and  the  small  farmers  and  the  mechanics, 
who  had  the  me  reasmgh  pow  erf  ui  merchant  group 
as  their  ally  The  threat  of  the  French  was  con- 
tinuous, and  New  York  was  involved  in  the 
I  REN<  H  AND  INDIAN  WARS  The  friendship  of  Sir 
William  JOHNSON  with  the  Iroquois  gave  the  Brit- 
ish much  help  m  the  warfare  and  also  opened  a 
large  part  of  central  New  York  to  settlement  The 
newcomers  were  mostly  from  tho  British  Isles, 
though  a  numl>er  of  Germans  settled  alxmt  New- 
burgh,  moit  of  them  later  moving  on  to  Pennsyl- 
vania Raids  and  counterraids  of  the  wars  and 
sporadic  Indian  massac  res,  however,  hindered 
growth,  and  much  of  W  New  York  was  still  wilder- 
news  in  tho  oarly  19th  cent  The  colonial  assembly 
showed  itsolf  me  reamngly  aware  of  it*,  own  powers 
exercised  b>  control  of  the  purie,  and  the  trial  of 
John  Peter  ZENOER  established  freedom  of  the 
press  Tho  little  colony ,  with  it*  busy  shipping, 
spreading  farms,  and  small  fishing  fleets,  waa  be- 
ginning to  find  a  umt\  of  its  own,  divorced  from 
that  of  England  The  first  college  was  founded  in 
New  York  m  1754 -King's  College  (now  COLUM- 
BIA UNIVERSITY),  and  colonial  society  was  firmly 
based  Self-aHsertiveness  grew  when  the  war  with 
the  French  ended,  and  there  nas  considerable  ob- 
jection to  the  restrictive  commercial  laws,  the 
Navigation  Acts  were  flouted  by  smuggling,  which 
was  not  too  nnu  h  frowned  upon  by  the  merchants 
When  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  New  York  was  a 
leader  in  the  opposition  and  the  STAMP  ACT  CON- 
GRESS met  in  New  York  Against  the  Tory  policies 
of  Cadwallader  COLDBN  there  was  considerable 
complaint,  and  unrest  grew  When  trouble  flared 
into  the  American  Revolution,  Yorkers  were 
divided  Many,  especially  among  the  great  land- 
holders, were  Loyalists.  To  draw  a  strict  parallel 
between  the  social  classes  and  the  patriotic  eenti- 
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ments  of  the  people  would  be  misleading,  for  the 
situation  was  confused     The  first  major  military 
action  in   New  York  state  was  the  capture  of 
TICONOEROOA    by   Ethan    Allen   and    his   Green 
Mountain   Boys  and   Benedict   Arnold      CROWN 
POINT  was  also  taken     In  1776,  however,  George 
Washington  was  unable  to  hold  lower  New  York 
against  the  British  under  William  Howe  and  lost 
the   battle   of   Long   Island    (see   LONG   ISLAND, 
BATTLE  o*)  and  the  succeeding  actions  at  Harlem 
Heights  and  White  Plains     The  British  invested 
New  York  city  and  held  it  to  the  war's  end     The 
state  had,   however,   declared   independence  and 
operated  with  Kingston  as  its  capital,  George  Clin- 
ton as  its  nrst  governor,  and  John  Jay  as  its  first 
chief  justice    New  York,  was  in  1777  the  key  in  the 
over-all  British  campaign  plan,  whic  h  was  directed 
toward  taking  the  entire  state  and  thus  cutting 
New  England  from  the  South     This  failed  finally 
in  the  battles  near  the  present  resort  of  Saratoga 
Springs  (see  SARATOGA  CAMPAIGN),  considered  gen- 
erally as  the  decisive  a<  tion  of  the  war    The  British 
alliam  o    with    the    Iroquois    was    now,    however, 
turned  against  the  patriots    Sir  William  JOHNSON, 
John  BCTLER  and  his  Hangers,  and  the  Indians 
kept  the  frontier  in  turmoil   The  most  striking  in- 
cident was  the  wanton  massa<  re  in  Cherry  Valley 
(1778),  but  John  SULLIVAN  and  James  CLINTON  led 
a  successful  punitive  expedition  in  1779  and  quieted 
W  New  York     For  the  rest  of  the  war  there  was 
moie  or  less  of  a  stalemate  with  the  British  in  New 
York  t  itv,  the  patriots  holding  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  state,  and  Westchester  co    disputed  ground 
The  attempt  of  Benedut  Arnold  to  betrav  West 
Point  to  the  British  was  a  failuie     After  the  war 
speculation  in  western  lands  (some  newlv  acquired 
by  quieting  Massachusetts  claims)  and  develop- 
ment  rose   to   dizzying  heights      The   HOLLAND 
LAND  COMP\NY,  for  example,  took  over  the  vast 
holdings  of  Robert  MORKIB    The  eastern  boundary 
was  finally  settled  after  long  wrangles  and  violent  e 
by  admission  of  VERMONT  as  a  state  in  1790    The 
influent  e  of  Alexander  H  AMU  TON  was  paramount 
in  bringing  New  York  to  accept  the  new  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  though  other  leaders, 
inosth  from  the  landed  arixtot  rac  >  (•such  as  John 
Jv»  and  Gouverneur  MOURJH)  were  also  powerful 
New  York  city  was  briefly  (1789-91)  the  t  apttol  of 
the  new  nation  and  was  also  the  state  <  apital,  hold- 
ing that  position  until  1797,  when  Albany  became 
the  capital     Political  dissension  between  the  Fed- 
eralists and  the  Jeffersomans  was  partic  ularly  keen 
in  New  York  state,  and  Aaron  BUKR  had  much  to 
do  with  swinging  the  state  to   Jefferson     George 
Clinton  and  his  nephew,  De  \Vitt  (  LINTON,  were 
prominent  in  public    affairs,  and  the  old  landed 
families,  such  as  the  DE  LANC-LY  family  and  the 
LIVINUSTON  family,   retained   much  of  their  old 
power,  while  commerce  (somewhat  slowed  by  the 
Embargo  Act  of  1807)  and  industry  ,  especially  tex- 
tile milling,  were  beginning  to  mark  the  turn  away 
from  the  old  order     It  was  on  the  Hudson  that 
Robeit  r  ulton  demonstrated  his  steamboat    In  the 
War  of  1812  W  New  York  saw  action  in  1813-14, 
with  the  British  capture  and  American  recapture 
of  Fort  NIAGARA  and  partu  ularly  with  the  brilliant 
naval  victory  of  Thomas  MACDONOUCJH  over  the 
British    at    Plattsburg    (Lake    Champlam)      The 
.state  continued  its  development,  and  that  develop- 
ment was  hastened  and  multiplied  h\  the  building 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  whit  h  made  New  York  the  chief 
route  for  westward-going  immigrants  and  for  prod- 
uce coming  in  from  the  West     Cities  along  the 
canal  blossomed  into  importance — Buffalo,  Utua, 
S>  racuso,  Schenectady,  and  Home    Albany  gained, 
and  New  York  city  became  the  financial  center  of 
the  country     A  new  constitution  had  been  drawn 
up  in  1821,  with  broadened  suffrage,  and  slaveo 
was  abolished  in  1827     The  trend  to  democracy 
and    industrialization    continued       Politics    were 
largely  controlled  from  the  '20s  to  the  '40s  by  the 
ALBANY  REGENCY,  with  Martin  VAN  BUREN  as  its 
chief  figure,  though  that  control  was  challenged  by 
Thurlow  WEED,  W    H    SEWAHD,  and  the  ANTI- 
MASONIC  PARTY  The  rise  of  the  slavery  issue  broke 
the  Democratic  party,  alread>    hard  hit  by  the 
Panic  of  1837,  which  caused  the  ousting  of  William 
L  MARCY     Prominent  among  the  early  abolition- 
ists were  the  Tappan  brothers,  Arthur  and  Lewis 
Seward,  who  succeeded  Marcy  as  governor,  was  a 
strong  antislaveiy  man     The  frontier  had  been 
developuig  to  a  large  extent  with  immigrants  from 
New   England,   and   in   Reward's   administration 
antirent  rebellions  were  directed  against  the  last  of 
the  manorial  system     Into  New  York  city  and  to 
some  extent  out  of  it  into  the  rest  of  the  state  t  ame 
the  great  wave  of  immigrants,  notably  Irish  and 
German.     The   new   state   constitution   of    1846 
broadened  the  suffrage  further.    New  York  sent 
another  man  to  the  presidency  in  Millard  FIII- 
MOHE,  and  the  immense  political  significance  of 
New  York  was  recognized    The  split  of  the  Demo- 
crats over  the  slavery  issue  into  the  BARNBURNERS 
and  the  HUNKERS  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  Now 
York's  swing  to  the  Republicans  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  the  fateful  election  of  1860    Despite  the 
draft  riots  in  New  York  city  and  the  activities  of 
Peace  Democrats,  New  York  state  was  almost 
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solidly  for  the  Union  and  contributed  much  to  the 
Union  cause  in  the  Civil  War  The  war  made  New 
York  rich  Industries  producing  wearing  apparel, 
metalware,  and  liquor  as  well  as  plants  processing 
sugar,  meat,  and  other  foods  were  well  developed. 
Already  some  intellectual  leadership  had  been  at- 
tained, and  wealth  tended  to  increase  the  number 
of  libraries  and  to  center  periodical  and  book  pub- 
lication more  and  more  in  New  York  city  The 
newspapers  had  considerable  national  influence, 
notably  the  Tribune  under  the  guidance  of  Horace 
Groelev  Railroad  building,  well  begun  in  the 
1830s  had  made  rapid  strides,  and  Cornelius  VAN- 
DtRBiLT  consolidated  the  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 
R\ILRO\D  s>  stem  Wall  St  in  Now  York  city  was 
undisputed  financial  center  of  the  nation  The 
Empire  State  was  justifying  its  nickname  Political 
corruption  was  rampant  in  the  ru  h  state,  and  the 
activities  of  the  Tweed  Ring  headed  by  William 
Marcy  TWEED  brought  the  Demociats  into  some 
disrepute,  and  Samuel  J  TILDEN  won  a  national 
reputation  for  prosecuting  it  The  Democrats  in 
New  York  city,  however,  soon  recovered  from  the 
blow,  and  the  city  organization  Tammany  Hall 
soon  had  its  sway  again  The  Republic  an  party 
also  had  its  bosses,  notablv  Hoscoe  CONKLINO  and 
Thomas  Collier  PLATT,  and  the  split  between 
Demot  ratu  New  York  city  and  Republic  an  up- 
state widened  Chester  A  ARTHUR  and  Grover 
CLEVELAND  went  from  New  York  to  the  White 
House  The  mpounng  of  immigrants  from  Iieland, 
ItaK ,  and  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  brought 
workers  for  the  old  industries  whuh  weio  expand- 
ing and  for  new  ones,  m<  hiding  the  dec  trie  al  and 
chemical,  which  were  being  built  Labor  condi- 
tions grew  worse,  bvit  were  soon  challenged  b\  the 
growth  of  unions,  who  fought  against  the  sweat- 
shops (particularly  notorious  in  Now  York  city) 
Labor  legislation  and  social  insurance  plans  were 
inaugurated  and  gradually  advanced  The  violent 
rntus  of  conditions,  called  the  muckrakers,  were 
particularly  vociferous  in  New  York  in  late  19th 
and  early  20th  t  ent  It  was  from  this  fury  of  reform 
that  Theodore  HOOSEV»  i  T  c  ame  to  the  presidency, 
where  he  corned  out  some  of  the  reforms  on  a  na- 
tional level  A  political  t  lean-up  campaign  also 
brought  Charles  hvans  HUCIHKH  forward  The 
Democrats  came  back  to  state  power  in  1912,  and 
thereafter  New  York  seesawed  from  one  party  to 
the  other  The  reform  programs  c  ontmued  to  gam 
ground,  however,  and  after  the  *irst  Woild  War — 
in  which  the  state  contributed  10  percent  of  the 
nation's  fighting  forces  the  administration  of  Al- 
fred E  SMITH  (1918  28)  saw  reorganization  of  the 
state  budget,  institution  of  the  state  income  tax  in 
1919  and  many  social  welfare  and  labor  laws 
These  were  continued  under  the  governorship  of 
Franklin  1)  KOOSEVELT  and  Herbert  H  LEHMAN 
and  were  expanded  to  a  full-scale  program  In  1942 
the  election  of  Thomas  E  DEWJY  brought  the 
Republican  partv  back  to  power  Social  legislation 
was  further  extended  and  such  reforms  as  the  law 
against  rac  lal  discrimination  were  adopted  Dewev 
had  the  immense  task  of  coordinating  state  ac  tivi- 
ties  with  national  efforts  in  the  Sec  ond  World  War, 
which  strained  the  great  resources  of  the  state  to 
the  utmost  In  1948  the  state  legislature  approved 
the  creation  of  a  state  umvermtj  (soo  NEW  YORK, 
STATE  UNIVRHBII-Y  or)  Among  the  other  many 
colleges  of  the  state  are  Alfred  Umv  ,  Bard  College, 
Brooklyn  College,  Camsius  College,  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  Colgate  Umv  ,  the  College 
of  the  Senecas,  Columbia  Umv  ,  Cooper  Union, 
Cornell  Umv  ,  Fordhatii  Umv,  Hamilton  College, 
Hunter  College,  Long  Island  Um\  ,  the  New  York 
State  College  for  Tea<  hers,  New  York  Umv  , 
Niagara  Umv  ,  Rensselaer  Polytec  hnic  Institute, 
St  John's  Umv  ,  Syracuse  Umv  ,  Union  College, 
the  Umv  of  Buffalo,  the  Umv  of  Rochester,  Vas- 
sar  College,  and  Wells  College  See  J  H  Brod- 
head,  History  of  the  State  nf  Nno  York  (2  vols  , 
1871-74),  D  S  Alexander,  A  Political  History  of 
the  Stair  of  New  York  (3  vols  ,  1906-9) ,  A  C 
Flick,  ed  ,  History  of  the  State  of  New  York  (10 
vols  ,  1933-  37) ,  Edward  Hungerford,  Pathway  of 
Empire  (1935),  Carl  Carmer,  Listen  for  a  Lone- 
some Drum  (193ft),  Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  Yankees  and 
\onkers  (1940),  E  L  Raesly,  Portrait  of  New 
Netherland  (1945),  Federal  Writers'  Pt  eject.  New 
York  a  Guide  to  the  Empire  State  (revised  printing, 
1946),  Warren  Moscow,  Politics  in  ^ew  York 
State  (1948),  B  M  Waunger  and  E.  B  Oaglev, 
Exploring  New  York  State  (1948) 
New  York,  city  (area  with  water  surfac  c  c  365  sq 
mi  ,  1940  pop  7,454,995,  1948  estimated  pop 
8,067,000),  SE  N  Y  ,  largest  city  in  the  United 
States,  on  NEW  YORK  BAY  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
HUDSON  river  here  called  the  North  River  It 
comprises  five  boroughs,  each  coextensive  with  a 
county  MANHATTAN  (New  York  co  ),  the  heart  of 
the  dty,  an  island,  the  BRONX  (Bronx  co  ),  on  the 
mainland,  NE  of  Manhattan  and  separated  from 
it  by  the  HARLEM  RIVER,  QUKENS  (Queens  co  ),  on 


inianu,  on  wie  cuaab  «,iver  adjoining  v^ueens  ana  on 
New  York  Bay,  and  Richmond  (Richmond  co  ),  on 
STATEN  ISLAND,  SW  of  Manhattan  and  separated 


from  it  by  Upper  New  York  Bay.  The  metropolitan 
area  (1947  pop  12,684,411)  includes  parts  of  SE 
New  York  and  NE  New  Jersey,  although  possess- 
ing many  industries,  the  area  is  also  residential,  the 
home  of  thousands  of  Manhattan  workers.  The 
history  of  the  five  boroughs  began  with  settlements 
by  the  Dutch,  although  the  region  had  earlier 
known  the  presence  of  explorers  and  traders  (see 
NEW  YORK,  state)  In  1625  a  settlement  was  made 
on  the  southern  tip  of  Manhattan,  and  in  1626 
Peter  MINUIT  of  the  DUTCH  WEST  INDI  v  COMPANY 
bought  the  island  from  the  Indians  for  trinkets 
worth  $24  He  built  up  the  settlement  as  New 
Amsterdam,  capital  of  the  colony  Under  the 
Dutch,  schools  wore  opened  and  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  was  established  In  1664  the 
English,  engaged  m  a  war  with  Holland  (see 
DUTCH  WARS)  and  dating  claim  to  the  region  from 
the  explorations  of  John  Cabot  in  the  15th  cent  , 
seized  the  colony  for  the  duke  of  York,  for  whom 
it  was  then  named  Peter  STUYVEHANT  was  sup- 
planted by  Ru  hard  NIOOLLH  The  Dutch  returned 
to  power  in  New  York  in  1673-74  A  liberal  c  barter 
granted  in  1686  under  Thomas  DONGAN  was  in  ef- 
fect for  many  >ears,  but  transition  to  English  rule, 
was  not  accomplished  without  dissension  Now 
York  was  in  16S9-91  the  scene  of  a  rebellion,  led  by 
Jacob  LEIHLKH,  one  of  the  causes  of  which  was 
autocratic  Bnti^h  government  in  the  colonies 
Nevertheless,  New  Yoik  grow,  its  expanding  com- 
merce drew  settlers  from  many  nations  It  hailed 
its  hist  newspaper,  the  New  Yoik  Gazette,  in  1725, 
10  years  latei  tho  tual  of  John  Poter  Z&NGER,  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  Weekly  Journal,  helped  to  cs- 
tu blush  the  pimciplo  of  a  free  press  Race  iiots,  in 
which  over  a  hundred  Negroes  yvere  tortured  or 
killed,  hoi  rifled  lesponsiblo  citizens  in  1741  New 
York  was  active  in  the  colonial  opposition  to  Brit- 
ish measures  aftei  the  trouble  m  1705  ovei  the 
STAMP  ACT,  and  as  the  clouds  of  icvolt  gathered, 
tho  New  Ycwk  Sons  of  Liberty  forced  (1775)  the 
British  soldiers  and  Goyernor  Trvon  from  the  city 
Though  many  New  Yorkers  were  Loyalists,  Con- 
tinental foices  commanded  by  Washington  de- 
fended (1776)  the  city  After  the  patriot  defeat  in 
the  battle  of  Long  Island  (see  LON<.  ISLAND,  B  \TTLK 
of),  Washington  gave  up  New  York,  and  tho 
British  occupied  the  city  until  1781  Tho  old  pio- 
vintial  capital  remained  the  state  capital  until  1797 
and  was  buefly  (1789  90)  the  first  U  S  capital 
under  the  Constitution,  and  President  Washington 
was  inaugurated  at  Federal  Hall,  where  the  Sub- 
treasury  Building  now  stands  New  development 
was  marked  b>  such  events  as  tho  beginning  of  tho 
stock  exchange  and  the  foundation  of  the  Bank  of 
New  Yoik  under  Alexanttei  HAMILTON  in  tho  city 
which  was  the  largest  m  the  United  States  by  1790 
with  over  33,000  inhabitants  and  had  grown  to 
60,515  in  1800  The  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  in 
1825  was  of  tremendous  importance  to  New  York, 
ushering  in  anothei  era  of  commercial  expansion 
Tho  New  Yoik  and  Hailem  RH  was  built  in  1832 
The  fire  of  18  Jo,  one  of  a  senes  of  disastrous  con- 
flagrations, destroyed  most  of  the  old  Dutch  town 
but  it  brought  about  new  building  laws  and  the 
construction  of  the  Cioton  water  system  By  1840 
New  York  had  bee  ome  the  shipbuilding  center  and 
leading  poit  of  the  nation  During  the  Civil  Wai 
tho  «>  mpathies  of  New  Yorkers  largely  lav  with  the 
Union,  the  DRM-T  uiorH  of  186J  woio  demonstra- 
tions against  tho  piovision  which  peimitted  mon- 
eyed conscripts  to  buy  exemption  Extetisue  im- 
migration before  the  Civil  War  had  created  such 
congested  aioas  as  the  notorious  l<ive  Points  of  the 
lower  East  Side  After  1865,  with  the  acceleiation 
of  mdusti  lal  development,  another  tide  of  settlei  s 
from  abroad  began  to  roll  in,  to  reach  its  crest  in  the 
late  19th  and  early  20th  cent  Europeans  settled  in 
distinct  ethnic  neighborhoods  which,  although 
lending  variety  and  color  to  the  city's  pattern,  were 
crowded  slums  TAMMANY  and  the  Tweed  Ring 
(see  TWEED,  WILLIAM  MARCY)  dominated  the  po- 
litical life,  exposure  came  in  1871  In  1898  New 
York  took  one  of  the  most  significant  steps  in  its 
history  it  adopted  a  new  chaiter,  which  trans- 
formed it  into  a  metropolis  of  five  boroughs,  with  a 
hugely  increased  population  Pressing  problems  of 
transportation  arid  building  apace  faced  the  en- 
larged city  The  1-latiron  Building  (1902)  fore- 
shadowed the  sky.toapeis  of  later  years  that  give 
Manhattan  its  famous  skyline,  the  first  subway 
(1904)  was  the  foreiunnor  of  tho  present  far-flung 
system  of  rapid  transit  New  York  in  the  20th 
cent  has  been  served  by  such  mayoi  s  as  Seth  Low, 
William  J  Gay  nor,  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  John  F. 
Hylan,  James  J  Walker  (whose  resignation  was 
brought  about  by  tho  Seabury  investigation), 
Fiorello  LaGuardia.  and  William  O'Dwyer  The 
need  for  legional  planning  resulted  in  the  zoning 
legislation  of  1916  and  the  formation  of  such  bodies 
as  the  PORT  OK  NEW  YORK  AUTHORITY  (1921),  tho 
Regional  Plan  Association  (1929),  the  Municipal 
Housing  Authoiity  (1934),  and  the  City  Planning 
Commission  (1038).  New  housing  for  low-income 
residents  is  changing  the  aspect  of  areas  in  each  of 
the  boroughs  New  bridges,  tunnels,  and  highways 
have  been  added  to  the  interborough  and  interstate 
transportation  systems.  The  city  a  many  bridges 
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include  the  George  Washington,  Honry  Hudson, 
Trtborough,  Bronx-Whitestone,  and  Brooklyn 
bridges  The  Holland  and  Lincoln  tunnels  under 
the  Hudson  and  the  Queens-Midtown  Tunnel 
under  the  East  River  carry  vehicular  traffic ,  a  tun- 
nel between  Brooklyn  ana  the  Battery  was  started 
m  1940  Municipal  airfields  are  LA.GUAKDIA.  FIELD 
and  NEW  YORK  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT  Islands 
in  the  East  River  include  Welfaie  Island  (with 
municipal  welfare  institutions),  Rikers  Island  (site 
of  the  city  penitentiary,  1935),  Randalls  Island 
(with  a  stadium  and  other  recreational  facilities), 
and  Wards  Island  (with  a  large  sewage-disposal 
plant)  In  New  York  Bay  are  BFDLOE  s  ISLAND, 
with  the  Statue  of  Liberty  (see  LIBERTY,  STYT- 
UB  OK),  ELLIS  ISLAND,  and  GOVERNORS  ISLAND 
The  NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  FAIR  was  held  in  1939 
and  1940  In  1940  a  site  in  Manhattan  (overlook- 
ing the  East  River)  was  selected  foi  the  permanent 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  Financial 
center  and  largest  port  of  the  world,  with  a  mag- 
nificent harbor  and  a  water  front  of  over  500  mi  , 
New  York  is  a  leading  center  of  manufacture  and 
commerce,  among  its  principal  industries  aio  cloth- 
ing, textiles,  punting  and  publishing,  machine-shop 
and  metal  products,  and  foods  With  its  vast  array 
of  cultural  and  educational  resoui  ces,  famous  shops 
and  restaurants,  places  of  enteitamment,  its  strik- 
ing architecture,  colorful  nationality  neighhoi- 
hoods,  and  rich  historic  backgiound,  New  Yoik  is 
almost  unparalleled  The  College  of  the  Citv  of 
New  York,  composed  of  four  colleges,  is  part  of  the 
public  education  system,  there  are  many  private 
colleges,  umveisities,  and  special  schools  (See  also 
MANHATTAN  )  The  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
is  the  largest  of  the  hundreds  of  libraries  and  special 
book  collections  Of  the  city's  numerous  museums 
and  scientific  collections,  the  METROPOLITAN  Mu- 
HFUM  OK  ART,  the  AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL 
HISTORY  (with  the  Hayden  Planetanum),  and  the 
BROOKLYN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS  AND  Sc  IFNCI-S  are 
among  the  best  known  (See  also  BRONX,  THE, 
BROOKLYN,  QUEENS  )  Among  the  numerous  land- 
marks are  Fraunces  Tavern' (built  1719),  where 
Washington  took  farewell  of  his  officeis  after  the 
Revolution,  and  the  Gracie  Mansion  (built  1760), 
now  the  official  lesidenre  of  the  mayoi  See  Mrs 
Schuylor  Van  Rensselaer,  History  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (1900) ,  A  10  Peter- 
son and  G  W  Edwards,  New  York  as  an  Highlumth 
Century  i\f  unwipality  (1917),  I  N  Pholps  S token, 
Thi  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island  (6  vols  , 
1915-28),  S  I  Pomerantz,  New  York  an  American 
City,  1781-1803  (1948),  Federal  Writers'  Project, 
New  York  City  Guttle  (1930),  \llan  Nevms  and  J 
A  Krout,  eds  ,  The  Greater  City  New  York,  1898- 
19 ',#(1948),  Cleveland  Rodgeis  and  R  B  Rankm, 
New  York  the  World's  Cafnfal  City  (1948),  E  B 
White,  Here  Is  New  York  (1049) 
New  York,  College  of  the  City  of,  a  system  organ- 
ized in  1929,  including  BROOKLYN  Cot  LKUE,  CITY 
COLLEGE,  HUNTER  COLLEGE,  and  QUEENS  COL- 
LEGE 

New  York,  State  University  of.  In  ac(  ordam  e  with 
recommendations  made  bv  a  state  committee, 
headed  by  Owen  D  Young,  the  New  York  legis- 
lature approved  (1948)  the  foundation  of  a  state 
unrversity  made  up  of  units  411  different  parts  of 
the  state,  but  administered  by  a  single  board  of  15 
trustees  In  1949  Alvin  Christian  Eurirh  was  ap- 
pointed president,  72  scholarships  in  medic  me  and 
28  in  dentistiy  were  voted,  and  the  two  medual 
units  of  the  university  (Long  Island  College  of 
Medicine,  at  Btooklvn,  and  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine of  Syracuse  Umv )  hud  boen  selected  By 
1950  the  university  had  taken  form  it  had  taken 
over  the  11  teachers  colleges  of  the  state,  two  four- 
vear  liberal  arts  colleges  (Champlain  College  at 
Plattsburg  and  Triple  Cities  College  at  Endicott), 
two  two-year  community  colleges  (at  Middlotown 
and  at  Jamestown),  as  well  as  a  number  of  techni- 
cal institutes  and  seven  four-year  professional 
schools,  including  the  c  olleges  of  agnc  ulture,  homo 
economics,  labor  relations,  and  veterinary  science 
at  Cornell  Umv  ,  the  college  of  ceramics  at  Alfred 
Umv  ,  the  college  of  forestry  at  Syracuse  Umv , 
and  the  maritime  academy  at  Fort  Schuyler  in  the 
Bronx 

New  York,  University  of  the  State  of,  unique  organ- 
ization which  now  oversees  all  educ  ational  activ- 
ities in  the  state,  chartered  in  1784  Its  board  of 
regents  (1894),  of  which  the  state  commissioner  of 
education  is  president,  head  the  state  education 
department  and  act  as  a  legislative  body  to  deter- 
mine policy,  but  they  are  subordinate  to  the  legis- 
lature The  regents  grant  educational  charters, 
professional  and  vocational  licenses,  and  honorary 
degrees 

Rew  York  Bay,  arm  of  the  Atlantic,  enclosed  by  the 
ahorea  of  NE  New  Jersey,  Staten  Island,  Manhat- 
tan island,  and  Brooklyn  (on  the  western  tip  of 
Long  Island)  and  opening  on  the  southeast  to  the 
Atlantic  between  Sandy  Hook,  N  J  ,  and  Rock- 
away  Point,  N  Y.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  Bay  and 
Lower  Bay,  which  are  connected  by  the  Narrows, 
a  strait  c.2  mi.  long  and  1  mi  wide,  separating 
Staten  Island  from  Brooklyn.  The  Upper  Bay,  c  6 
mi  In  diameter,  is  joined  to  Newark  Bay  (to  the 
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west)  by  KILL  VAN  HULL  and  to  Long  Island 
Sound  by  the  East  River  It  has  extensive  port  fa- 
cilities on  the  New  Jersey,  Manhattan,  and  Brook- 
lyn shores  (see  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK  AUTHORITY)  , 
its  islands  include  ELLIS  ISLAND,  GOVERNORS  IS- 
LAND, and  BBDLOB'S  ISLAND  (site  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty)  The  larger  Lower  Bav,  including  Rantan 
Bay  at  the  west  and  Gravesend  Bay  at  the  north- 
east, is  joined  to  Newark  Bay  bv  Arthur  Kill 
Ambrose  Channel,  Federally  maintained,  crosses 
Sandy  Hook  bar  at  the  bay's  entrant  e  and  extends 
north  to  the  piers  of  New  York  harbor,  it  is  called 
Anchorage  Channel  in  the  Upper  Bay,  where  it  is 
2,000  ft  wide  Buttermilk  Channel,  between  Gov- 
ernors Island  and  Brooklyn,  leads  into  the  East 
River  U  S  Forts  Hamilton  and  Wadsworth  over- 
look the  Narrows,  Fort  Jav  is  on  Governors  Island 

New  York  Central  Railroad  In  1853  many  small 
railroads  of  New  York  state  -«  g  ,  the  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  RR,  on  which  the  first  locomotive  of  the 
state,  the  DeWitt  Clinton  was  run  (1831)  were 
consolidated  into  the  New  Yoik  Central  Railroad 
Company  m  order  to  c  onnec  t  Albany  with  Buffalo 
Cornelius  VANDERUILT  became  (1807)  president  of 
this  railroad  and  through  a  series  of  mergers  ho 
formed  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad  Company,  which  connected  New  York 
with  Buffalo  by  rail  Vanderbilt  continued  to  ex- 
pand his  railroad  empire  through  financial  ma- 
neuvers, and  m  the  20th  cent  ,  New  York  Central 
trams  reached  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis, 
and  St  Louis  After  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  RR  and  manv  smaller  railroads  had  been 
}«>ught  (1914),  the  railroad  was  renamed  the  Now 
York  Central  Raihoad  Compatu  It  had  trunk 
lines  in  six  states  Other  large  railroads  were  added 
Inter,  and  by  1930  the  New  York  Central  was  one 
of  the  leading  railroads  connecting  the  c  ities  of  the 
Eastern  seaboard  with  those  of  the  Midwest  See 
Edward  Hungerford,  Men  and  lion  (1938) 

New  York  International  Airport,  municipal  airport, 
4,900  ac  rea,  in  S  Queens  borough  of  New  York  city , 
at  Idle  wild  on  Jamaica  Ba\  ,  opened  1948  It  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  and 
has  ac  commodationsl  for  seaplanes  and  landplanea 

New  York  Mills,  village  (pop  3,028),  central  N  Y  . 
near  Utica,  me  1922 

New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad, 
incorporated  (1872)  us  a  consolidation  of  the  New 
York  and  New  Haven  RR  (opened  in  1819)  with 
the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  RR  (<  ompleted  m 
1839)  When  J  P  Morgan  gained  control  of  this 
railroad  system,  Charles  S  Mellen  became  (190i) 
president  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
Hartford  Railroad  Companv  and  vastly  expanded 
the  railroad's  holdings  Not  onlv  was  the  trackage 
extended  throughout  New  England,  but  the  New 
Haven  came  to  own  intercity  electric  railroads, 
steamship  lines,  and  various  public  utilities  The 
New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  was  con- 
fronted with  financial  c  utastrophe  in  1913,  and  the 
methods  by  which  Mellen  had  expanded  the  rail- 
road wore  made  open  to  public  question  in  1914 
bv  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  The 
Now  Haven  struggled  along  and  went  bankrupt  in 
19.34,  but  later  under  new  management  recovered 
and  prospered  after  1940  See  II  L  Staples  and 
\  T  Mason,  The  Fall  of  a  Railroad  Empire  (1947) 

New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
New  York  Philharmonic  Society  was  formed  and 
gave  its  firnt  concert  in  1842  Its  fust  president 
was  Ureh  Corel li  Hill,  a  violinist  who  also  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  orchestra  The  first  permanent 
conductor,  Carl  Bergman,  was  appointed  in  1865 
Other  important  conductors  were  Leopold  Dam- 
rosch  (1877-78),  Theodore  Thomas  (1880-91),  An- 
ton Seidl  (1891-98),  Walter  Damiosdi  (1902-3), 
Gustav  Mahler  (1909-11)  and  Joseph  Stranskv 
(1911-2.3)  In  1921,  at  the  suggestion  of  Willem 
Mongelberg,  its  conductor,  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  was  absorbed  bv  the  Philharmon- 
ic1, and  Mengelberg  was  one  of  the  conduc  tors  of 
the  latter  until  1930  In  1878  Leopold  Damrosc  h 
had  founded  the  New  York  Sy  mphcmv  Ore  hestra, 
whic  h  he  conducted  until  his  death  in  1885  He  was 
succeeded  bv  his  son  Walter  Damrosc  h  In  1928 
the  New  York  8>mphonv  and  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic merged,  becoming  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra,  of  which  Walter 
Damrosch  was  one  of  the  conductors  for  one 
season  Arturo  Toscamm  had  bee  ome  a  conductor 
of  the  Philharmonic  in  1926  and  remained  to  con- 
duct the  Philharmonic-Symphony  until  1936  Fol- 
lowing him  were  John  Barbirolli  (1937-42)  and 
Artur  Rodzmski  (1943-47)  Dimitn  Mitropoulos 
and  Leopold  Stokowski  shared  the  conductorship 
for  the  season  1949-50,  Mitropoulos  becoming  per- 
manent conductor  in  1950  Most  of  the  world's 
distinguished  conductors  have  at  one  time  or 
another  been  guest  conductors  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  or  the  Philharmonic-Symphony.  See 
John  Erskme,  The  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society 
of  New  York  Its  First  Hundred  Years  (1943) 

New  York  Public  Library,  free  library  supported  by 
private  endowments  and  gifts  and  by  New  York 
city,  chartered  in  1895.  A  bequest  (1848)  of  John 
Jacob  Astor  left  $400,000  for  a  reference  library, 
which  was  chartered  in  1849,  constructed  on  La- 
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fayette  Place,  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1854 
J  G  COGSWELL,  superintendent  (1848-61),  com- 
piled the  first  catalogue  The  Lenox  Library  (char- 
tered 1870,  opened  1876)  on  Fifth  Ave  at  70th 
St  was  the  gift  of  James  Lenox,  a  noted  book  col- 
lee  tor,  it,  too,  was  stru  tly  a  referenc  e  library  The 
will  of  S  J  Tilden  established  (1886)  the  Tdden 
Trust  (chartered  1887)  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
free  reading  room  After  extended  litigation,  the 
sum  of  $200,000  was  made  available  in  1892  An 
act  c  onsolidfiting  the  Astor  and  Lenox  libraries  and 
the  Tilden  Trust  was  passed  m  1895  J  S  BILLINGS 
was  appointed  first  director  of  the  library  In  1897 
Now  York  c  ity  agreed  to  build  and  equip  a  central 
building  on  the  site  of  the  Croton  Reservoir  on 
Fifth  Ave  at  42d  St  and  to  provide  for  its  main- 
tenance and  repau  The  building,  designed  by 
Thomas  Hastings  and  J  M  Carrfere,  was  completed 
in  1911  A  circulation  department  was  formed  by 
the  absorption  (1901)  of  the  11  branches  of  the 
New  Yoi  k  Free  Cm  ulatmg  Library  founded  (1878) 
by  teachers  of  a  Grace  Church  sewing  class  and 
chartered  in  1880  In  1901  Andrew  Carnegie  gave 
more  than  $5,000,000  for  buildings  for  circulation 
branc  lies,  provided  the  city  would  give  the  land  and 
guarantee  maintenance  From  this  fund  39  Carne- 
gie branc  lies  have  been  built  The  c  irculatmg  de- 
partment also  absorbed  several  independently  en- 
dowed circulating  libraries  including  the  Harlem 
Library,  the  Washington  Heights  Library,  the 
Aguilar  Free  Library  (Jewish,  four  branches),  and 
the  Cathedral  Library  (Roman  Catholic ,  five 
branches)  The  department  now  has  65  branches  in 
the  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  and  Rich- 
mond ,  Queens  and  Brookly  n  have  independent 
f»\«toms  The  central  building  houses  the  reference 
collection  of  over  3,250,000  volumes,  the  executive 
offices  for  both  reference  and  circulation  depart- 
ments, an  art  galler> ,  a  library  for  the  blind,  and 
circulation  branches  for  adults  and  for  children 
The  library  has  especially  fine  collections  on  Amer- 
icana, art,  economics,  folklore,  music,  Negro  his- 
tory anci  literature,  New  York  city,  and  Semitic 
languages  It  wa8  the  recipient  of  the  Berg,  Howe, 
and  Young  collections  of  English  and  American 
literature  (1939-41)  and  of  the  George  Arents  col- 
lection on  tobacco  (1944)  See  history  by  II  M 
Lydenberg  (1923) 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  founded  1898  by 
the  Chanty  Organization  Society,  New  York  city, 
since  1940  a  part  of  Columbia  Umv  (though  main- 
taining a  separate  corporate  existence)  It  began 
as  a  six-week  summer  course,  became  in  1904  the 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  with  a  one-year 
program  (lengthened  to  two  years  in  1912),  and 
changed  its  name  in  1918  Since  1939  it  has  been 
administered  by  the  Community  Service  Society  of 
New  York  It  is  a  post-graduate  professional 
school  giving  an  M  S  degree  In  1949  the  school 
was  given  a  rent-free  leatte  on  the  Andrew  Carnegie 
house  and  grounds  on  upper  Fifth  A\e 

New  York  State  Barge  Canal,  525  mi  long,  tra- 
versing New  York  state  and  c  onnec  ting  the  Great 
Lakes  with  the  Hudson  river  and  Lake  Champlain 
The  canal,  a  modific ation  arid  improvement  of  the 
old  ERIE  CVNAL,  was  authorized  (1903)  by  public 
vote,  was  begun  in  1905,  and  was  completed  in 
1918  Its  mam  sections  are  the  Erie  Canal,  ex- 
tending from  Troy  to  Tonawanda,  the  Champlain 
Canal,  joining  the  Erie  Canal  at  Waterford  and  ex- 
tending (via  the  Hudson  as  far  as  Fort  Edward)  to 
\Vhitehall  on  Lake  Champlain,  the  Oswego  Canal, 
connecting  the  Erie  Canal  with  Oswego  on  Lake 
Ontario,  and  the  Cavuga  and  Seneca  Canal,  joining 
the  Erie  Canal  with  Cavuga  and  Seneca  lakes  The 
12-foot-deep  Barge  Canal,  with  310-foot  electrical- 
ly operated  locksjand  accommodating  2,000-ton  ves- 
sels, <ost  the  state  over  $175,000,000  to  build,  it  is 
toll  free  Its  total  cargo  traffic  for  1947  was  nearly 
4,000,000  tons 

New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  see  SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 

New  York  University,  in  New  York  city,  private, 
nonsec  tanan,  mainlv  coeducational,  chartered 
1831,  opened  1832  as  the  Umv  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  renamed  1896  It  expanded  much  under  the 
administration  of  Henry  M  MACCRACKEN  It 
now  has  colleges  of  dentistry,  engineering  (with  a 
Guggenheim  sc  hod  of  aeronautics),  liberal  arts  and 
science  (Washington  Square  and  University 
Heights),  and  medicine,  schools  of  commerce,  ac- 
counts, and  finance  (with  journalism),  education, 
law,  nursing,  and  retailing,  graduate  courses  in- 
cluding business  adrmni&t ration,  public  service, 
and  a  fine  arts  institute  The  evening  and  graduate 
classes  are  large  The  medical  college  absorbed  in 
1898  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  Land 
was  purchased  in  1946  for  an  enlarged  medical  cen- 
ter There  are  psychological  clinics,  a  modern  art 
museum,  service  and  research  bureaus,  and  a  uni- 
versity press  The  HALL  OF  FAME  is  on  the  Uni- 
versity Heights  campus  in  the  Bronx  See  T.  F. 
Jones,  ed  ,  New  York  University  (1933). 

New  York  World's  Fair,  1939-40,  opened  at  Flush- 
ing Meadows,  Long  Island,  on  April  30,  1939,  and 
closed  Oct  31,  reopened  on  May  25,  1940,  and 
closed  on  Oct.  27  The  1,216-acre  site,  reclaimed 
from  a  tidal  swamp,  was  dedicated  to  "The  World 
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of  Tomorrow"  and  was  dominated  bv  the  theme 
center  the  700-foot  Trylon  and  the  Perisphore,  200 
ft  in  diameter  The  site  of  the  fair  became  Flushing 
Meadow  Park,  here  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  set  up  temporary  headquarters  in  1946. 
New  Zealand  (z6'l(ind)  British  dominion  (103,416 
sq  mi,  pop  1,702,298)  8  Pacific,  1,200  mi  SE 
of  Australia  The  capital  is  WELLINGTON  New 
Zealand  comprises  NORTH  ISLAND  and  SOUTH 
ISLAND  (the  two  principal  islands).  STI-WART 
ISLAND,  and  the  CHATHAM  ISLANDS  North  Island 
is  known  for  its  at  live  volcanic  mountains  and  its 
hot  springs  On  South  Island,  the  massive  Southern 
Alps,  containing  Mt  Cook  (highest  peak  of  New 
Zealand),  extend  almost  the  entire  length  of  the 
island,  and  in  the  southwest  are  many  beautiful 
fjords.  The  largest  river  (the  Waikato)  and  the 
largest  lake  (Taupo)  are  both  on  North  Island 
New  Zealand  has  varied  and  abundant  flora  and 
fauna  The  native  flora  include  kaun  pine,  giant 
tree  ferns,  rata  trees  (Metrosideros  robusta),  and, 
on  South  Island,  edelweiss  and  other  alpme  flora 
The  largest  areas  of  virgin  forest  are  in  the  south 
and  north  extremities  of  South  Island  Among  the 
native  fauna  are  the  kiwi,  the  albatross,  native 
parrots,  the  tuatara  (survivor  of  the  prehistoric 
order  of  reptiles,  Rhynchocephalia) ,  and  poisonous 
spiders,  there  are  no  land  snakes  Largo  oyster 
beds  aie  found  in  Foveaux  Strait  between  Stewart 
Island  and  South  Island  Extensive  areas  of  New 
Zealand  have  been  set  aside  as  national  parks,  the 
most  impressive  being  Tongariro,  Tasman,  and 
Fiordland  parks  Over  90  percent  of  the  Maoua, 
Polynesian  natives  of  New  Zealand,  live  on  North 
Island,  largely  in  the  hot-springs  district  Tho 
principal  cities  are  AUCKLAND  (the  largest),  Wel- 
lington, CHmSTCHTTBOH,  DuNEDIN,  and  iNVERrAR- 

OILL  TheUniv  of  New  Zealand  with  headquarters 
at  Wellington  comprises  four  university  colleges 
at  the  major  cities  Auckland  is  the  principal  port 
of  the  dominion,  the  principal  exports  are  dairy 
products,  meat,  and  wool  Other  important 
products  include  wheat,  fruits,  and  kauri  gum 
Some  coal  and  gold  are  mined,  there  are  small 
deposits  of  mercurv,  manganese  ore,  wolfram, 
sulphur,  asbestos,  tin,  platinum,  and  phosphates 
The  dominion  is  divided  into  nine  provincial 
districts,  Auckland,  Hawke's  Bay,  Taranaki, 
Wellington,  Nelson,  Westland,  Marlborough, 
Canterbury,  and  Otago  These  districts,  whu  h 
represent  the  old  provinces  (abolished  in  1875), 
are  used  for  census  purposes  Small  outl.v  ing  islands 
belonging  to  New  Zealand  are  Auckland  Islands, 
Campbell  Island,  Antipodes,  Three  Kings  Islands, 
Bounty  Islands,  Snares  Island,  and  Solander 
Island  Dependencies  are  the  Kermadec  Islands, 
Cook  Islands,  Tokelau,  Nme.  and  Ross  Dependen- 
cy Western  Samoa  is  under  New  Zealand  trustee- 
amp,  Nauru  is  under  control  held  jointly  by  New 
Zealand,  Great  Britain,  and  Australia  New 
Zealand  was  discovered  in  1042  bv  the  Dutch  navi- 
gator, A  J  Ta»man  It  was  visited  in  1769  by 
Capt  James  Cook,  and  the  first  missionary  ar- 
rived in  1814  In  1840  the  colony  became  a 
dependency  of  New  South  Wales,  but  m  the  follow- 
ing year  it  was  made  a  separate  Bntish  colony  In 
1907  its  status  was  elevated  to  that  of  dominion 
The  period  between  1854  and  1864  was  a  bloody 
one,  with  a  series  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  sub- 
due the  hostde  Maori  natives  By  the  Treaty 
of  Waitangi  (1840)  the  Maoris  were  guaranteed 
full  possession  of  their  land  in  exchange  for  permis- 
sion to  admit  British  settlers  Social  welfare 
laws  have  been  notable  New  Zealand  was  the 
first  to  adopt  (1898)  noncontrihutory  old-age  pen- 
sions and  to  establish  (1907)  a  national  infant  wel- 
fare system  The  Social  Security  Act  of  1938  pro- 
vided greater  old-age  benefits,  widows'  pensions, 
family-benefit  payments,  care  of  orphans,  mini- 
mum-wage levels,  a  40-hour  week,  and  unemploy- 
ment and  health  insurance  The  most  startling 
innovation  was  the  program  for  socialized  medi- 
cine (1941)  In  the  Second  World  War,  New 
Zealand  declared  war  on  Germany  in  Sept  1939, 
and  on  Japan  in  Dec  ,  1941  The  administration 
is  vested  in  a  governor  general  (representing  the 
British  sovereign)  and  a  Parliament,  consisting  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Legislative 
Council  See  J  B.  Condliffe,  New  Zealand  in  the 
Making  (1930),  Cambridge  History  of  the  British 
Bmpire,  Vol  VII,  Part  II  (1933),  J  B  Condliffe 
and  W  T.  G  Airey,  Short  History  of  New  Zealand 
(1935);  J.  C  Beaglehole,  New  Zealand  (1936)  and 
The  Discovery  of  New  Zealand  (1939),  Horace 
Belahaw,  ed  ,  New  Zealand  (1047) 
New  Zealand  literature.  The  home  of  the  newest 
colonial  branch  of  English  literature,  New  Zealand 
has  produced  only  a  few  writers  known  outside  her 
own  islands  among  them  are  Kathenne  MANS- 
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there  See  E  H  McCormick,  Letters  and  Art  in 
New  Zealand  (1940),  G  H  Scholefield,  Dictionary 
of  New  Zealand  Biography  (1040),  short  histories 
of  New  Zealand  literature  by  Alan  Mulgan  (1943) 
and  J  C  Reid  (1946) 

Neio,  Martin  Andersen,  see  ANDERSEN  NEXO. 

Ney,  Elisabeth  or  Ehsabet  (nl),  1833-1907,  German- 
American  sculptor,  b  Mlinster,  Germany  After 
studying  sculpture  at  Munich  arid  Berlin,  she 
traveled  widely  and  executed  busts  of  King  George 
V  of  Hanover,  Garibaldi,  and  Bisrnarc  k  In  1863  she 
married  Edmund  Duncan  Montgomery,  and  seven 
vears  later  she  left  for  America  In  1873  Mont- 
gomery purchased  the  plantation  "Lien do"  near 
Henipatead,  Texas,  where  his  wife  lived  for  two 
decades  She  removed  (1892)  to  Austin,  Texas, 
and  there  made  statues  of  Stephen  F  Austin, 
Samuel  Houston,  and  other  prominent  Texans 
See  biography  by  J  I  Fortune  and  Jean  Burton 
(1943),  Vernon  Loggins,  Two  Romantics  and  Their 
Ideal  Life  (1946) 

Ney,  Michel  (mcsheT  na'),  1769-1816,  marshal  of 
France  Called  "the  bravest  of  the  brave"  by  Na- 
poleon I.  Nev,  a  cooper's  son  from  Saarlouis,  rapid- 
I>  rose  to  glory  in  the  French  Revolution  His 
greatest  feat  was  his  defense  of  the  rear  in  the 
retreat  from  Moscow  in  1812  Created  duke  of 
EJchmgen  and  pjmce  of  the  Monkowa  by  Na- 
poleon, Ne_v_  was  "  '  " 
Louis 

abdu _ ,  -._„ 

pronused  the  king  that  ho  would  bring  Napoleon  to 
Puns  in  a  cage,  but  instead  he  joined  forces  with 
Napoleon  and  commanded  the  Old  Guard  at  Wa- 


Johnson.  It  was  a  British  stronghold  in  the 
American  Revolution  and  was  surrendered  to  the 
United  States  only  in  1796  after  Jay's  Treaty 
In  the  War  of  1812  it  was  again  taken  (by  the 
British  and  was  held  until  1815.  The  fort  remained 
a  military  post  until  1946 

Niagara  Falls,  city  (pop  20,589),  8  Ont ,  on  the 
Niagara  river  opposite  Niagara  Falls.  N  Y  ,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  railroad  and  highway  budges  which 


unmgen  ana  pjmce  or  tfu»  flionkowa  oy  Wa- 
>leon,  Nev  was  laised  to  the  peerage  (1814)  by 
:>uis  XVIII,  whom  he  supported  aftei  Napoleon  s 
>dualion  On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  Noy 


mania),  historical  novelist;  and  Ngaio  Marsh, 
writer  of  detective  fiction.  From  such  19th-cen- 
tury writers  as  Alfred  DOMETT  and  Samuel  BUTLER 
to  present-day  students  of  Maori  culture  and  of 
New  Zealand  government,  authors  from  outside 
New  Zealand  have  found  fascinating  subject  matter 


Napoleon 

torloo  He  was  { ondernned  for  treason  by  the  house 
of  peers  and  shot,  despite  the  duke  of  Wellington's 
mtei  vention  See  Hemi  WeWhmger,  Le  Marshal 
Ney  (1893)  A  theory  that  Ney  escaped  execution 
and  lived  in  North  Carolina  till  1846  is  set  forth  in 
LeGette  Bl>  the,  Marshal  Ney  a  Dual  Life  (1937) 

Nezhin  (n>o'zhln),  city  (pop  37,990),  N  Ukraine 
An  agricultural  trading  center  known  since  the 
llth  cent  ,  it  was  also  a  cultural  center  of  the 
Ukraine  in  the  18th  cent 

Neziah  (nfizl'u),  family  of  Nethmim  returned  from 
exile  Ezra  2  54,  Neh  756 

Nezib  (ne'zTb)  fHeb  ,  -garrison J,  city,  SW  Palestine, 
c  10  mi  NW  of  Hebron  Joshua  16  43 

Nez  Perce  Indians  (na*  nursa',  n?z"  purs')  [Fr,— 
pierced  nose],  tribe  of  North  American  Indians, 
also  called  the  Sahaptm,  of  the  Shahaptm  linguistic 
stock  Tho  Nez  Perce  were  given  this  name  by 
the  French  presumably  because  the  Indians  wore 
nose  pendants,  but  this  custom  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  widespread  among  them  They  were 
a  typical  tribe  of  the  Plateau  area,  they  fished  for 
salmon  and  gathered  camas,  eowish,  and  other 
roots  After  the  introduction  (c  1700)  of  the  horse 
they  adopted  many  Plains  area  traits,  m<  luduig 
buffalo  hunts  In  1805,  when  visited  by  Lewis  and 
Clark,  they  occupied  a  large  region  in  W  Idaho, 
NE  Oregon,  and  SE  Washington  They  then  num- 
bered some  b.OOO  The  Nez  Pen*  ceded  (1855)  a 
large  part  of  their  territory  to  the  United  States 
The  gold  rushes  in  the  '60s  and  '70s,  however, 
caused  trouble  with  the  whites,  and  a  treaty  of 
cession  was  fraudulently  extracted  from  part  of 
the  tribe  This  led  to  the  uprising  under  Chief 
JOSEPH  in  1877  There  are  a  few  Nez  Perc6  on  the 
Colville  reservation  in  Washington  but  the  ma- 
jority are  on  a  reservation  in  Idaho  Today  they 
number  some  1,500  See  Kate  McBeth,  The 
Nez  Percfs  sinre  Lewis  and  Clark  (1908) 

Ngami,  Lake  (ung-ga'me,  ung-u'rnp),  N  Bechuana- 
land  When  discovered  by  David  Livingstone  in 
1849,  it  was  an  inland  sea,  but  since  that  time  it 
has  shrunk  to  being  a  reedy  marsh,  which  receives 
the  Okavango  from  the  west 

Nt,  chemic  al  symbol  of  the  element  NICKEL. 

macm   see  VITAMINS 

Niagara,  Ont    see  NIACJAKA-ON-THE-LAKB 

Niagara  (nl&'gru,  -guru),  village  (pop  2,266),  NE 
Win  ,  at  falls  of  the  Menommee  and  NE  of  Rhine- 
lander,  in<  1914  Paper  produc  t»  are  made 

Niagara,  river,  c  34  nu  long,  issuing  from  Lake  Erie 
between  Buffalo,  NY,  and  Fort  Erie,  Ont.  It 
flows  north,  forming  the  international  line,  around 
Grand  Island  (American)  and  over  NIAGARA  FALLS 
between  the  two  cities  of  Niagara  Falls  to  Lake 
Ontario  The  upper  section  is  navigable  for  c  20  mi 
to  a  series  of  rapids  above  the  great  falls,  in  its  last 
7  mi  the  river  is  again  navigable,  from  Lewiston, 
N.Y  ,  to  Lake  Ontario.  The  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal  enters  the  river  at  Tonawanda,  N  Y  ,  the 
Wei  land  Canal,  on  the  Ontario  side,  is  a  lake- 
freighter  route  around  the  falls  Many  bridges 
cross  the  Niagara  river,  notably  Peace  Bridge 
(1927),  bridges  linking  Grand  Island  with  both 
shores  (1935),  and  Rainbow  Bridge  (1941)  below 
the  falls. 

Niagara,  Fort,  post  on  the  east  side  of  the  Niagara 
river.  The  spot  was  a  strategic  one  for  the  fur 
trade,  and  the  French  came  here  early.  In  1670 
La  Salle  erected  a  blockhouse  on  the  river,  and  in 
1687  another  log  fort  was  built.  A  stone  fort  was 
erected  in  1726-26  and  was  rebuilt  in  1768.  This 
was  captured  (1769)  in  the  last  of  the  French  and 
Indian  Waw  by  a  Bntish  force  under  Sir  William 


cross  the  gorge  below  the  falls  It  was  formerly 
called  Clifton  It  is  a  port  of  entrv  and  an  Im- 
portant industrial  citv,  the  home  of  Canadian  fat  - 
tones  for  many  well-known  US  firms,  electiu 
power  is  supplied  by  the  falls  Between  the  city 
and  the  falls  and  along  the  gorge  is  beautiful  Queen 
Victoria  Park 

Niagara  Falls,  city  (pop  78,029),  W  N  Y ,  on  the 
Niagara  at  the  falls  and  NW  of  Buffalo,  settled 
after  1800,  me  as  a  city  1892,  when  it  united  with 
Suspension  Bridge  village  Power  from  the  falls  is 
widely  distiibutcd  in  the  state,  and  at  the  city  it 
supplies  many  plants  Airciaft,  metal  goods,  chem- 
icals, abrasives,  cereals,  und  paper  are  produced 
The  New  Yoik  State  Niagara  Reservation  (1885) 
comprises  Goat  Island  and  other  islands  in  the 
river  and  Prospe<  t  Park  and  other  areas  along  the 
river  Niagura  Fulls  Museum,  moved  here  from 
the  Canadian  city,  is  ot*a  of  the  oldest  in  the  coun- 
try and  has  numerous  exhibits  The  city  is  a  port 
of  enti  y ,  several  bridges  c  ross  the  river  to  Canada 
Catering  to  touusts  is  one  of  the  city's  oldest  occu- 
pations Near  by  is  Niagara  Umv  (Catholic ,  part- 
ly coeducational,  1856) 

Niagara  Falls,  iu  the  Niagara  liver,  W  N  Y  und  S 
Ont ,  one  of  the  most  famous  spectacles  in  North 
America  and  an  important  source  of  h>  droelectrn 
power  The  falls  are  on  the  international  line,  be- 
tween the  cities  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y  ,  and  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont  Goat  Wand  splits  the  catarac  t  into  the 
American  Falls  (c  165  ft  high  and  c  1,000  ft  wide) 
and  the  Canadian,  or  Horseshoe,  Falls  (c  155  ft 
high  and  c  2,500  ft  wide)  Behind  the  American 
Falls  is  a  natural  chamber  made  by  action  of  the 
water  and  known  as  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  A 
narrow  gorge,  with  the  spectacular  Whirlpool 
Rapids,  has  been  formed  below  the  falls  bv  the 
gradual  recession  (now  lessening)  of  the  crest 
Here  is  Rainbow  Bridge  (1941)  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  replacing  the  span  destroved 
by  ice  in  1938  The  two  governments  control  the 
appearance  of  the  surrounding  area,  much  of  which 
has  been  included  in  parks  since  1885,  colored  lights 
illuminate  the  fulls  at  night  International  agree- 
ments control  the  diversion  of  water  for  power, 
weirs  divert  part  of  thf»  flow  above  the  deeper 
Canadian  Falls  to  supplement  the  shallower  Amer- 
ican Falls  The  earliest  written  description  of  the 
falls  is  that  of  Louis  HENNEPIN  (in  Nounelle  Dtcou- 
verte,  1697),  who  was  with  the  expedition  of  La 
Salle  in  1678  Historical  arid  natural  history 
relating  to  the  region  is  in  the  Niagara  Falls  Mu- 
seum in  the  city  of  Niagai  a  Falls,  N  Y 

Ntagara-on-the-Lake  or  Niagara,  town  (pop  1,541), 
S  Out  ,  on  Lake  Ontario  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niag- 
ara and  E  of  St  Catharines  It  was  settled  (1780) 
by  Loyalists,  and  in  1792  SIMCOB  established  here 
the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  renaming  the  town 
Newark  The  legislature  met  horo  until  1796  Fort 
George,  built  to  defend  the  settlement,  was  taken 
in  181,1  bv  the  Americans,  but  retaken  in  the  same 
year  The  town  m  usuall>  called  Nmgara-on-the- 
Lake  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Canadian  and  U  S 
cities  of  Niagara  Falls 

Niamey  (n>ama')»  town,  capital  of  Niger,  French 
Niget 


4iger  river 


West  Africa,   a  small   port   on  the 
Peanuts,  hides,  and  .skins  are  exported 

Nias  (ne'as),  volcanic  island  (1,569  sq  mi  ,  pop 
187,199),  Indonesia,  in  the  Indian  Ocean  off  W 
Sumatra.  It  is  subject  to  violent  earthquakes 
Native  handicraft  is  highly  developed 

Ntbelungen,  Niebelungen  (both.  nS'buld6ng*un), 
or  Nibelungs,  in  Germanic  myth  and  literature,  an 
evil  family  posseswinga  magic  hoard  of  gold.  The 
hoard  is  accursed  The  Nibelungenlied  (-let") 
[Ger  ,-song  of  the  Nibelungen)  is  a  long  Middle 
High  German!  epic  composed  by  an  Austrian  or 
south  German  poet  c  1160  It  enshrines  many 
pagan  legends  and  ti  editions,  but  it  is  quite 
patently  the  work  of  a  Christian  courtly  civiliza- 
tion Many  scholars  believe  that  it  represents,  in 
its  present  form,  a  redaction  of  earlier  poetic  ma- 
terials. Its  action  takes  place  at  Worms,  capital  of 


Burgundy,   and   at   Etzel's   court    The  warrio 
SIKOFRIBD,  having  obtained  the  Nibelung  hoar 
marries  KIUEMHILD  and  procures  for  her  broth 


King  Gunther,  the  Icelandic  Brunhild  Brunhild 
contrives  Siegfried's  death  at  the  hands  of  Hagen, 
who  takes  the  treasure  and  buries  it  in  the  Rhine 
The  rest  of  the  poem  is  a  grim  account  of  how 
Kriemhild  avenged  her  husband's  murder  She 
marries  Etsel  (Attila  the  Hun)  and  has  a  child  by 
him  Lulled  into  security,  her  brother's  court  ac- 
cepts her  invitation  and  visits  her.  The  poem 
ends  in  a  general  slaughter  and  holocaust,  leaving 
only  Etsel  and  a  few  others  alive.  The  Nibelungen- 
iiea  is  full  of  stylistic  flaws,  but  its  delineations  of 
character  are  admirable,  especially  in  the  persons 
of  Kriemhild,  Siegfried,  and  Hagenu  There  are 
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many  English  translations,  e  g.,  by  A.  G.  Fouter- 
Barhatn  0887)  and  by  Alice  Horton  (1898).  Der 
Ring  des  Nibeluagen  (dor  ring  dfis  ne'bulctfmg'un) 
[Ger.,-the  ring  of  the  Niboluug]  is  an  operatic 
tetralogy  by  Richard  Wagner,  comprising  the  four 
operas  Dot  Rheingold,  Die  Walk&re,  Siegfried,  and 
Die  GOUerdammerung.  The  last  two  were  produced 
in  Bayreuth,  m  1876,  when  the  entire  cycle  had  its 
premiere  The  legends  of  which  Wagner  made  use 
are  largely  taken  from  Icelandic  literature,  espe- 
cially from  the  VOLSUNCIASAGA  ,  but  the  composer 
has  also  introduced  dements  from  the  Nibelungen- 
lied  SeeS.H  Hamer.  The  Story  of  the  Ring  (1933), 
Gertrude  Henderson,  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung 
(new  ed ,  1939). 

Nibbaz  (nlb'haz),  deity  worshiped  in  Samaria  by 
the  captive  Avites.  2  Kings  17  31. 

Nibshan  (mVshan),  unidentified  desert  place,  S 
Palestine  Joshua  15  62 

Nicaea  (nlsC'u),  city  of  Bithyma,  N  Asia  Minor, 
built  by  Antigonus  I  on  the  site  of  an  older  city 
and  renamed  Nicaea  by  Lysimachus  for  his  wife 
It  flourished  under  the  Romans  and  was  tho  scene 
of  the  ecumenical  council  c  ailed  by  Constantme,  in 
A  D  326,  a  council  held  in  787  sanctioned  the 
devotional  use  of  images  The  c  ity ,  captured  by 
the  Turks  m  1078  andl  by  the  Crusaders  in  1097, 
passed  finally  to  the  Turks  in  1330  It  is  sometimes 
called  Nice  (ni'se,  nes) 

Nicaea,  empire  of,  1204-61.  The  Fourth  Crusade 
resulted  (1204)  m  the  breakup  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  and  the  establishment  of  a  Latin  Empire 
(see  CONSTANTINOPLE,  LATIN  EMPIRE  o*)  by  the 
Crusaders  The  Crusaders'  sway  did  not,  however, 
extend  over  the  whole  Byzantine  Empire,  where 
several  Greek  successor  states,  among  them  tho 
empire  of  Nicaea,  sprang  up  (see  also  EPIRUS, 
DKSPOTAT  OF,  and  TREHIZOND,  EMPIRK  OK).  The 
empire  of  Nicaea  was  founded  by  THKODOKE  I 
(Theodore  Lascans)  m  NW  Asia  Minor,  with 
Nicaea  as  its  capital  It  was  destined  to  play  the 
decisive  part  in  the  reunion  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire.  Theodore  I  and  his  successors  of  the 
LASCARIS  family  expanded  their  domains,  defeated 
their  neighbors  to  the  south,  tho  Seljuk  Turks,  and 
in  alliance  with  IVAN  II  of  Bulgaria  weakened  their 
chief  rivals,  tho  despots  of  Epirus,  and  successfully 
warred  against  the  Latins  MICHAEL  VIII  (Mi- 
chael Palaeologus),  who  usurped  the  throne  of 
Nicaea  in  1259,  captured  Constantinople  from  the 
Latins  and  restored  the  B\/antine  Empire  (1261) 

Nicaea,  First  Council  of,  325,  the  first  ecumenical 
council,  convened  by  Constantino  the  Great  to 
solve  the  problems  raised  by  ARIANISM  It  has 
been  said  that  318  attended,  but  a  more  likely 
number  is  225,  including  every  Eastern  bishop  of 
importance,  four  Western  bishops  (among  them 
Hosius  of  CcSrdoba,  president  of  the  council),  and 
two  papal  legates  The  chief  figures  at  the  council 
were  ARIUB  and  his  opponent,  ATHANABIUB  Tho 
council  adopted  as  a  test  of  faith  a  formula  based 
on  a  simple  baptismal  creed  presented  by  Eusebms 
of  Caesarea,  this  was  not,  however,  the  misnamed 
Nicen©  Creed  (see  CREED)  The  formula  included 
the  word  homoouswn  [consubstantialj,  used  con- 
cerning the  Son  and  the  Father  The  word,  sug- 
gested bv  Hosius,  became  the  touchstone  of  ortho- 
doxy and  the  bugbeai  of  Arianism,  for  it  estab- 
lished tho  divinity  and  the  equality  of  the  Son  in 
the  Trinity  The  croed  was  accepted  by  all  tho 
bishops  except  two,  who  were  banished  along  with 
Anus  to  Ulyncum.  The  council  ruled  on  other 

auestions  as  well,  attempting  to  standardize  the 
ate  of  Easter,  undertaking  to  reform  the  clergy, 
and  granting  patriarchal  authority  to  tho  bishop  of 
Alexandria  The  I  irst  Council  of  Nicaea  was  sig- 
nificant as  the  model  arid  the  original  of  ecumenical 
councils  The  test  it  adopted  provided  a  universal 
statement  of  faith  in  place  of  the  earlier  and  vary  - 
ing  baptismal  formulas  In  calling  the  council, 
however,  Constantino  had  foreshadowed  the  cae- 
saropapism  of  later  emperors,  he  was  more  con- 
cerned with  civil  order  than  with  religious  truth 

Nicae*,  Second  Council  of,  787,  tho  seventh  ecu- 
menical council,  convened  by  Empress  IHENE 
Against  IOONOOLASM,  the  council  declared  that 
images  ought  to  be  venerated  (not  worshiped)  and 
ordered  them  restored  in  churches.  Practically  the 
only  Western  delegates  were  the  papal  legates,  but 
popes  have  confirmed  the  conciliar  canons.  See 
E  J.  Martin,  A  History  of  the  Iconoclastic  Contro- 
versy (1930) 

Nicanor  (nlka'ndr)  [Gr., -conqueror],  one  of  the 
seven  deacons.  Acts  6.5 

Nicaragua  (nfkura'gwu)  (Span., -water  of  Nicarao], 
republic  (57,145  sq.  mi.,  1946  estimated  pop 
1,121,904),  Central  America.  The  capital  is 
MANAGUA.  The  country  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  northwest  by  Honduras,  on  the  east  by  tho 
Caribbean,  on  the  south  by  Costa  Rica,  and  on  the 
southwest  by  the  Pacific.  There  are  three  main 
geographic  areas  The  northwestern  highlands  pro- 
duce cattle  and  gold  (which  sometimes  surpasses 
coffee  as  a  source  of  revenue).  On  the  Caribbean 
the  MOSQUITO  COAST,  populated  chiefly  by  Ja- 
maican Negroes  and  the  remnants  of  the  Mosquito 
Indians,  once  produced  valuable  hardwoods  and 

,  bananas,  exported  through  BLVEPIELDS,  but  the 
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forests  have  been  partially  denuded  and  banana 
production  has  been  seriously  curtailed  bv  leaf 
blight  It  is  in  the  third  region,  a  narrow  volcanic 
belt  extending  southwest  from  the  border  of  Hon- 
duras to  Costa  Rica  and  squeezed  between  tho 
Pacific*  and  the  lakes — Lake  Managua  and  Lake 
Nicaragua— -that  the  productive  wealth  and  the 
population  (almost  entirely  mestizo)  are  concen- 
trated From  CORINTO  are  shipped  most  agricul- 
tural exports — coffee,  cotton,  and  sugar  The  fertile 
soil  produces  subsistence  foodstuffs  Nicaragua's 
foreign  c  ommorce  is  m  value  one  of  the  smallest  in 
Latin  America,  partially  because  of  geographical 
drawbac  ks,  but  primarily  because  of  the  country's 
turbulent  political  history  Tho  nation  has  been 
torn  by  civil  strife  and  has  been  subject  to  foreign 
intervention  About  one  third  of  the  population 
lives  in  urban  centers,  leaving  the  hinterland  un- 
developed The  country  probably  takes  its  name 
from  Nicarao,  an  Indian  cacique  defeated  in  1522 
by  Gil  GONZALEZ  DE  AVILA  In  1524  Francisco 
FERNANDEZ  DK,  CORDOBA  founded  Ls6N  and 
GUANADA  LecSn  became  the  political  and  intellec- 
tual capital,  Granada  the  stronghold  of  the  anstoc- 
racy  Aftei  gaming  independence  from  Spam 
(1821),  NK  aragua  was  briefly  part  of  the  empire  of 
Agustin  do  Iturbide  and  then  (1823-38)  a  member 
of  the  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  federation  came  a  brief  interim 
of  Liberal  government,  which  ended  in  1844  The 
Liberals  and  the  Conservatives,  Ledn  and  Granada, 
were  locked  m  conflict,  and  the  founding  (1855)  of 
Managua  as  a  c  ompromise  capital  did  not  end  tho 
trouble  British  influence  had  been  established  on 
the  east  coast  in  the  17th  c  ent ,  and  in  1848  British 
seizure  of  SAN  JUAN  DEL  NORIE  opened  a  period  of 
conflic  t  over  the  control  of  the  Mosquito  Coast  and 
the  BAY  ISLANDS  The  United  States  was  interested 
in  a  transisthnuan  canal,  and  that  interest  was 
heightened  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
In  1851  Cornelius  VANDKHBILT  opened  a  transisth- 
mian  route  for  the  gold  seekers  The  CLAYTON- 
BULWER  TREATY  (1850)  settled  some  of  the  issues 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
Nicaragua  remained,  however,  in  a  state  of  internal 
waifare  that  reached  a  peak  with  tho  temporary 
triumph  (1855--67)  of  the  filibuster,  William 
WALKER  After  his  defeat  there  was  a  long  period  of 
quiescence  under  Conservative  control  until  the 
Liberal  leader,  Jose  Santos  ZELAYA,  became  presi- 
dent in  1894  He  instituted  a  vigorous  die  tatorship, 
set  about  reforms,  and  took  over  the  Mosquito 
Coast  The  United  States  was  hostile  to  him  and 
helped  to  keep  him  from  suppressing  a  revolt  and 
to  bring  about  his  resignation  in  1909  A  harsh 
struggle  brought  confusion  In  1910  a  group  of 
U  S  bankers  (tho  Dawson  mission)  drew  up  a  plan 
to  stabilize  Nicaragua!!  finances,  but  the  plan  was 
not  adopted  In  1912,  at  the  request  of  the  pro- 
visional president,  Adolfo  Diaz,  U  S  marines  were 
landed  The  Bryan-Chamorro  Treaty,  giving  tho 
United  States  an  option  on  a  route  for  the  NICARA- 
GUA CANAL,  was  ratified  in  1916,  but  the  fight  of 
the  Libeials  against  US  influence  continued  in 
almost  constant  guerrilla  warfare  American  occu- 
pation was  ended  in  1925  but  resumed  in  1926 
Henry  L  Stimson  succeeded  in  getting  most  fac- 
tions to  adhere  (1927)  to  an  agreement  concerning 
the  elections,  and  some  measure  of  order  was  re- 
stored, though  Augusto  Cesar  SANDINO  continued 
the  guerrilla  warfare.  The  U  S  marines  were  with- 
drawn in  1933.  Three  years  later  Anastasio  SOMO?A, 
heading  an  army  junta,  emerged  as  the  new  strong 
man  m  Nicaragua  and  later  consolidated  his  power 
as  president.  Elections  were  held  in  1947,  but  after 
less  than  a  month  in  office  the  new  president, 
Leomdas  Argtiello,  was  ousted  by  Somoza  The 
regime  aroused  much  criticism  among  liberal 
groups  in  other  Latin  American  countries  The 
prolonged  political  strife  slowed  down  moderniza- 
tion of  Nicaragua,  but  the  western  section  is  sup- 
plied with  railroads  and  roads  The  INTER-AMBR- 
IOAN  HIGHWAY  has  opened  part  of  the  northwestern 
highlands  For  the  most  part  the  central  and 
eastern  sections  are  still  poorly  supplied  with  com- 
munications See  W.  O.  Scroggs,  Filibuster*  and 
Financiers  (1916),  D  G  Munro,  Five  RepMux  of 
Central  America  (1918),  I  J  Cox,  Nicaragua  and 
the  United  States,  1909-1927  (Woild  Peace  Founda- 
tion Pamphlets,  1927),  H  N  Denny,  Dollars  for 
Bullets  (1929),  Ralph  Hancock,  The  Rainbow 
Republics  (1947). 

Nicaragua,  Lake,  area  3,089  sq  mi ,  SW  Nicaragua, 
the  largest  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  Peru 
Once  a  part  of  the  ocean,  it  was  formed  when  the 
land  rose.  Marine  life  (eg.,  sharks  and  tuna) 
seems  to  have  adapted  itself  gradually  to  fresh 
water  There  are  several  small  volcanoes  (some 
active)  rising  above  the  surface  along  the  western 
shore  Commerce  is  considerable  The  lake,  1 10  ft 
above  sea  level  and  12  to  84  ft.  deep,  forms  a  vital 
part  of  the  proposed  NICARAGUA  CANAL 

Nicaragua  Canal,  proposed  waterway  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  It  would  be  172.8  mi 
long  and  would  generally  follow  the  SAN  JUAN 
river,  then  go  through  Lake  Nicaragua  near  the 
southern  shore  and  across  the  narrow  isthmus  of 

RiVAfl    First  proposed  by  Henry  Clay  in  1826,  the 
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route  was  an  important  fac  tor  in  negotiation  of  the 
CLAYTON-BULWKB  TREATY  (1850)  In  later  times 
the  route  has  been  considered  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
PANAMA  CANAL,  it  would  shorten  the  water  dis- 
tance between  New  York  and  8an  Francisco  by 
nearly  500  mi  Under  the  Bryan-Chamorro  Treaty 
(1916),  the  United  States  paid  Nicaragua  $3,000,- 
000  for  an  option  in  perpetuity  and  free  of  taxa- 
tion, including  99-year  leases  to  the  CORN  INLANDS 
and  a  site  for  a  naval  base  on  the  Gulf  of  FONBECA 
Costa  Rica  protested  that  Costa  Ruan  rights  to  the 
San  Juan  river  had  been  infringed,  and  Salvador 
maintained  that  the  naval  base  affected  both  Sal- 
vador and  Honduras  Both  protests  wero  upheld 
by  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice,  which 
had  been  created  bv  the  Washington  Conference  of 
1907  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  Tho  <  ourt  rulings  were  ignored  by  NIC  ara- 
gua and  the  United  States  The  action,  bitterlv 
criticized  bv  Latin  Americans  and  others  as  an 
example  of  American  imperialism,  led  to  the  dis- 
solution of  the  court 

Niccoh,  Niccol6  de'  (nek-ko!6'  da  n*k'k6lo),  l%3- 
1417,  Italian  humanist  of  Florence  He  was  a 
scholar,  learned  m  clinical  literature,  and  a  colla- 
tor of  ancient  manusc  ripts  Many  of  them  he 
copied  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  group 
of  scholars  attac  hed  to  Cosirno  do'  Medici,  Niccold 
made  a  center  at  his  own  house  for  the  world  of 
literature  and  art  m  E'lorence  Concerning  literary 
matters  his  word  was  authority  among  them  His 
collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Lauren tian  Library  of  Florence 

Niccohni,  Giovanni  Bsttists  (jovan'ne  bat-te'st  i 
nSk-kole'ne),  1782-1851,  Italian  dramatic  poet 
His  dramas,  mainly  historical,  include  Antonio  Fos- 
lanni  (1827)  and  Arnaklo  da  lirtana  (1843)  Nic- 
cohm  also  wrote  Ijric  verse  and  translated  (1838) 
Shelle\  's  Cenci 

Niccolmo,  Mescer   see  ABBATK,  Nico-OLd  DELL' 

Niccold  d'Arezzo   see  Nicroi^o  DI  PIERO  LAMBBRTI 

Niccold  di  Piero  Lambert!  (nfk-kolO'  de  pva'ro 
lambcVte),  d  1451,  Italian  sculptor  and  architect 
of  the  early  Renaissance,  sometimes  called  Nucold 
d'Arezzo  (durat'tso)  He  worked  mostly  m  Flor- 
ence on  decorations  for  the  cathedral  and  for  the 
church  of  Or  San  Mi<  hele  and  was  one  of  the  Grt>1 
to  break  awa>  from  medieval  tiaditions  and  seek 
greater  freedom  in  his  art 

Nice  (nos),  Ital  Ntzza  (net'tsa),  city  (pop  181,984), 
Alpes-Maritimes  dept  ,  SE  France  The  most  fa- 
mous lesoit  on  the  tiench  RTVIKRA,  the  citv  de- 
pends mainly  on  the  toumt  tiade,  numeious  festi- 
val? are  held  here,  and  the  Mardi  Gias  of  Nice 
marks  the  height  of  the  season  Perfumery  is  an 
important  industiy  Probably  a  Greek  coloiu 
(Nicaea)  established  in  the  5th  cent  B  C  .  Nice 
became  an  episcopal  see  in  the  3d  cent  AD  It 
was  ceded  to  Fiance  by  Sardinia  in  1796,  restored 
to  Sardinia  in  1814,  and  again  ceded  to  France 
after  a  plebiscite  in  1860 

Nicene  Creed   see  CREED 

Nicephorus,  Saint  (nlsd'furus),  758'-829',  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  (806-15),  Byzantine  historian 
and  theologian  He  attended  the  Sec  otid  Council 
of  Nicaea  as  lu>  representative  of  the  emperor  His 
appointment  by  Emperor  Nieephoru«)  I  to  the 
patriarchate  while  he  was  still  a  layman  aroused 
the  wrath  of  the  monastic  party  under  St  Theo- 
dore of  Studmm,  but  the  quarrel  was  patched  up 
St  Nicephorus  opposed  ICONOCLASM  and  secured  a 
pledge  of  orthodoxy  from  Emperor  MICHAEL  I 
LKJO  V,  however,  insisted  that  the  patriarch  modifv 
his  views,  and  Nicephorus,  when  he  refused,  was 
deposed  and  exiled  In  exile  he  wrote  a  brief  nar- 
rative of  Bysantine  histor\  from  o02  to  769  and  sev- 
eral tracts  against  iconoc  lasm  Feast  Marc  h  13 

Nicephorus  I,  d  811,  Bjeantme  omperor  (802-11) 
He  was  minister  of  finance  under  Empress  IRLNF, 
whom  he  deposed  and  whoso  succession  he  assumed 
He  improved  tho  state  of  the  treasury  and  vigor- 
ously asserted  the  imperial  authonU  o\er  the 
Church  H  is  appointment  of  St  NIC  ephorus  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople  and  his  assumption 
of  supreme  authority  in  ecclesiastic  matters  precip- 
itated a  conflict  with  THI-ODORE  OF  STIUIUM. 
whom  he  exiled  in  809  Nicephorus  was  killed  while 
fighting  against  the  Bulgars  and  was  succeeded  by 
hia  son-in-law,  Mi<  hael  I 

Nicephorus  II  (Nicephorus  Phocas)  (fO'kus),  c  913- 
969,  Byzantine  emperor  (<»63-69)  He  mas  a  suc- 
cessful general  under  Constantme  VII  and  Romanus 
II  On  Romanus'  death  (963)  he  married  the  em- 
peror's widow,  Theophano,  and  usurped  the  throne 
Clerical  opposition  to  his  marriage  caused  him  to 
pass  seveie  laws  against  the  monasteries  These 
and  the  heavy  tuxes  he  imposed  to  support  his  mili- 
tary ventures  against  the  Arabs  and  the  Bulgars 
caused  widespread  discontent.  His  downfall,  how- 
ever, was  the  result  of  a  palace  intrigue  between 
Theophano  and  her  new  lover,  John  Tzimisces,  who 
murdered  him  m  a  slow  and  elaborate  manner 
Tzumsces  assumed  the  succession  as  JOHN  I. 

Nicholas,  Saint,  4th  cent.,  bishop  of  Myra,  Asia 
Minor  His  relics  were  stolen  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  taken  to  Ban,  Italy  He  is  patron  of  boys, 
young  men,  and  sailors,  of  Greece  and  Sicily,  and 
of  many  other  places  and  persons.  He  is  very 
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popular  111  the  Eastern  churches  St  Nu  holas  was 
the  popular  subject  of  many  legends,  and  the  three 
balls  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  pawnbroker  were 
originally  associated  with  him  There  is  a  famous 
painting  by  Bim  de  Lorenzo  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  He  is  called  8t  Nit  holas  of  M\  ra,  St 
Nicholas  of  Ban,  or  St  Nicholas  the  Wonder- 
Worker  In  the  Netherlands  and  elsewhere  his 
feast  (Dee  6)  la  a  children's  holiday,  appropnate 
for  gifts  The  English  m  New  Vork  accepted  from 
the  Dutch  the  now  unrecognizable  saint,  calling 
him  Santa  Glaus  Thev  moved  him  to  the  English 
gift  holiday,  Christmas  The  career  and  qualities 
attributed  to  Santa  Glaus  are  all  recently  acquired 

Nicholas  I,  Saint  (Nu holas  the  Great),  e  825-8b7, 
pope  (858-67),  a  Roman,  sue  <  essor  of  Benedu  t  III 
and  predecessor  of  Adrian  II  He  was  a  vigorous 
and  politic alh  active  pope  who  arbitrated  both 
temporal  and  religious  disputes  His  deciMons  of- 
ten set  important  precedents,  as  when  the  pope 
upheld  the  right  of  the  bishop  of  Soissons  to  appeal 
to  Rome  against  his  supeiior,  HINCMAR  Mue-h  of 
hiH  pontificate  was  concerned  with  preventing  the 
proposed  divorce  of  LOTH  MB  of  Lotharmgia,  who 
wished  to  remarry  Even  when  Emperor  Louis  II 
otc  upied  Rome,  the  pope  refused  to  yield  In  the 
end  he  forced  Lothair  to  reinstate  his  wife  Nicho- 
las challenged  the  right  of  PHOTIUS  to  occ  upv  the 
see  of  Constantinople  and  attempted  to  have  St 
IGN \TIVS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  restored  to  it  St 
NIC  holas  worked  with  Boris  I  to  introduce  Roman 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  Bulgaria,  which  had 
recently  been  converted  by  the  Byzantines  A  letter 
from  the  pope  to  Boris  is  extant  Feast  Nov  13 

Nicholas  II,  d  1001,  pope  (1059-01),  a  Burgundian 
named  Gerard,  successor  of  Stephen  X  and  prede- 

(  eessor  of  Alexander  II  He  was  bishop  of  Florence 
when  he  was  elected  There  was  an  antipope,  Bene- 
dict X,  elected  just  before  Nu  holas.  hut  he  had 
little  following  Nicholas  was  one  of  the  reforming 
party  of  Hildebrand  (later  GREOOKY  VII)  and  in 
his  pontificate  vigorously  suppressed  simony  and 
clerical  concubinage  all  over  Europe  A  s\nod  un- 
der Hildebrand's  guidance  met  nt  the  Latcran 
(1059)  and  regulated  for  the  future  the  election  of 
the  pope  The  new  law  was  dec  isive  in  eliminating 
local  and  imperial  influence  from  the  election 

Nicholas  III,  d  1280,  pope  (1277-80),  a  Roman 
named  Giovanni  Gaetano  Orsim,  succ  essor  of  JOHN 
XXI  and  predecessor  of  MARTIN  IV  As  a  cardinal 
he  made  a  great  reputation  in  diplomacy,  and  he 
was  a  close  confidant  of  popes  for  30  > ears  He  was 
elected  after  a  six-month  delay  Nicholas's  princi- 
pal efforts  were  directed  to  rendering  the  Holy  See 
free  of  civil  interference,  he  was  most  successful  in 
obtaining  renunciation  by  Rudolf  I  (Rudolf  of 
Hapsburg)  of  all  control  over  the  Romagna  By 
passing  laws  preventing  non-Romans  from  obtain- 
ing privileges  in  Rome  he  quietlv  frustrated  the 
ambitious  of  Charles  I,  king  of  Naples,  to  domi- 
nate central  Italy  He  Was  the  first  pope  in  a  cen- 
tury to  live  regularly  in  Rome,  and  he  has  been 
called  the  founder  of  the  Vatican  Dante  de- 
nounced him  in  the  Inferno  for  nepotism 

Nicholas  V,  antipope  (1328-30)   see  RAINALDUCCI, 

PtETRO 

Nicholas  V,  1397-1455,  pope  (1447-55),  an  Italian 
(b  probably  Sarzana,  Liguria)  named  Tommaso 
Parentucelh,  successor  of  Eugene  IV  and  predeces- 
sor of  Cahxtua  III  He  was  brought  to  Rome  by 
his  friend  the  celebrated  Niccold  d'Albergati,  bish- 
op of  Bologna  After  Nucol6's  death  (1443)  Tom- 
maso stayed  at  the  papal  court  Eugene  IV  de- 
pended much  on  him  and  made  him  a  cardinal 
(1446)  Nicholas  was  renowned  for  learning  and 
piety  A  conciliatory  policy  gained  the  Concordat 
of  Vienna  (1448)  with  FREDERICK  III,  this  undid 
much  of  the  work  of  the  Council  of  Basel  (see 
BABEL,  COUNCIL  OF),  and  after  it  the  council  sub- 
mitted to  the  pope  (1449)  Nicholas  gave  the  re- 
pentant antipope,  Felix  V  (Amadeus  VIII).  the  red 
hat  In  1450  a  splendid  jubilee  marked  the 
schism's  end  The  pope's  reforming  zeal  led  him  to 
send  NICHOLAS  OF  CLSA  to  Germany  (1460) 
Nicholas  V  established  the  papacy  as  a  patron  of 
the  humanities  and  was  a  founder  of  the  Vatican 
Library  Lorenzo  Valia  benefited  from  his  generos- 
ity Nicholas's  days  were  clouded  by  a  plot  of 
Stefano  Porcaro  against  him  (1453)  and  by  the 
fall  of  Constantinople 

Nicholas  I,  1796-1856,  emperor  and  tsar  of  Russia 
(1825-55),  third  son  of  Paul  I  His  brother  and 
predecessor,  Alexander  I,  died  childless  (1825), 
next  in  succession  was  Paul's  second  son,  Constan- 
tme,  who  had,  however,  secretly  renounced  (1823) 
the  throne  after  marrying  a  Polish  lady  The 
secrecy  of  the  act  resulted  in  confusion  at  Alexan- 
der's death,  thus  facilitating  the  outbreak  (1825) 
of  the  DRODMBRIHT  CONSPIRACY,  which  was  ruth- 
lessly crushed  Nicholas,  the  very  image  of  the 
autocrat  and  the  champion  of  reaction,  always 
strove  to  serve  his  country's  best  interests  as  he 
saw  them,  but  his  methods  were  dictatorial  and  pa- 
ternalistic and — in  the  case  of  his  attempts  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  serfs — hopelessly  inadequate 
He  mercilessly  suppressed  the  uprising  (1830-31) 
in  POLAND  and  abrogated  the  Polish  constitution 
and  Polish  autonomy,  with  the  motto  "orthodoxy, 
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autocracy,  and  national  umtv,"  he  subjected  the 
press,  the  universities,  and  the  administration  to 
the  supervision  of  his  dreaded  secret  police,  he 
con<  hided  a  new  HOLY  ALLIANCE  with  Austna  and 
Prussia  in  1833,  and  in  1849  hus  troops  helped 
Austria  put  down  the  revolutionists  in  Hungary 
Though  successful  in  his  war  (1828-29)  against 
Turkev  (see  RUSSO-TURKISH  WARS),  Nicholas  in- 
vited catastiophe  when  he  deliberately  entered  the 
CRIMEAN  WAR  (1853-  56)  Dying  before  its  disas- 
trous conclusion,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Alexander  II  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I 
that  Russian  economic  and  political  progress  fell 
senouslv  out  of  step  with  the  rest  of  Em  ope,  and 
conditions  were  created  that  made  the  subsequent 
revolutions  of  1905  and  1917  almost  inevitable  It 
ceitamlv  was  under  his  rule  that  the  Russian 
revolutionary  movement  acquired  its  cohesion  and 
its  characteristics  From  tho  cultural  point  of 
view,  a  national  tradition  of  literature  and  music 
came  into  existence  with  PUHHKIN,  LERMONTOV, 
GOOOL,  and  GLINKA 

Nicholas  II,  1868-1918,  last  emperor  and  tsar  of 
Russia  (1894-1917),  son  of  Alexander  III  and 
MARIE  I^ODOROVNA  His  education  was  directed 
successively  bv  an  English  tutor,  by  General  Dam- 
lovich,  and  by  Konatantm  POB^  EDONOSTZEV 
While  on  a  tour  of  the  Orient  ui  1890-  91  he  barely 
escaped  assassination  in  Japan  In  1894  he  mai- 
ned  Pi  me  ess  Ahx  of  Hesse  (see  ALEXANDRA  J  t  ODOR- 
OVNA)  His  attitude  in  foreign  affairs  was  pacific, 
and  ho  is  c  redited  with  the  initiation  (1899)  of  the 
first  of  the  HA&LE  CONFERENCFS  As  for  internal 
policy,  Nicholas  declared  soon  after  his  accession 
that  he  wished  to  preserv  e  the  foundations  of  an  toe  - 
rac  y  as  hrmlv  and  consistently  as  his  father  had 
But  the  revolutionary  movement  and  the  liberal 
opposition  were  on  the  increase  Terrorists,  in  a 
series  of  assassinations,  killed  high  om<  mis  (m<  lucl- 
ing  tho  minister  of  the  interior,  Pi  KH\  E)  and  even 
an  uncle  of  the  Uar,  while  the  Marxist  Social  Demo- 
cratic part>  organized  the  workeis  Tho  humiliat- 
ing outcome  of  the  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR  (1904-5) 
resulted  in  the  peasant  revolts,  industrial  strikes. 
and  violent  outbreaks  known  as  the  Revolution  of 
1905  In  Jan  ,  1905,  a  crowd  of  workers  who  had 
come  to  petition  tho  tsar  peac  efully  were  fired  upon 
before  the  Winter  Palace,  the  government's  action 
on  that  "Bloody  Sunday"  proved  fateful  After  the 
general  strike  of  Oct ,  1906,  Count  WITTE,  the  new 
prime  minister,  induced  NK  holas  to  sign  a  mani- 
festo promising  representative  government  and  the 
basic  civil  liberties  An  elective  DUMA  and  an  up- 
per chamber  were  set  up,  but  neither  the  extreme 
revolutionists  nor  the  tsar  were  seriously  disposed 
to  uphold  the  parliament  NIC  holas  soon  c  urtailed 
the  Duma  and  dismi&sed  Witte  m  1906,  replacing 
him  with  P  A  STOLYPIN  The  outbreak  in  1914  of 
the  Jirst  World  War  bricfh  swept  aside  internal 
conflict,  but  Nicholas  and  his  ministers  ignored  the 
opportunities  now  available  for  ordering  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  state  In  1915  Nicholas  took  tho 
command  of  tho  army  from  Grand  Duke  NIC  holas 
and  left  the  empress  in  virtual  control  at  home 
This  act  led  to  a  constant  stream  of  resignations 
from  his  ministers,  their  posts  were  filled  by  the 
creatures  of  the  empress,  who  was  completely  dom- 
inated by  RASPUTIN  After  Rasputin's  murder 
(1916)  Nicholas  ceased  in  effect  to  reign  Discon- 
tent at  home  spread,  the  army  was  tired  of  wai, 
the  food  situation  deteriorated,  the  government 
tottered,  and  in  March,  1917.  Nicholas  was  forced 
to  abdicate  (see  RUSSIAN  REVOI  UTION)  He  was 
held  first  in  the  Tsarskoye  Selo  palace,  then  near 
Tobolsk  Tho  advance,  in  Jxilj ,  1918,  of  counter- 
re  volution ary  fore  es  caused  tho  soviet  of  Ekaterin- 
burg (now  Sverdlovsk)  to  fear  that  Nu  holas  might 
be  liberated ,  after  a  secret  meeting  a  death  sentence 
was  passed  on  the  tsar  and  his  famil> ,  who  were 
shot  in  a  cellar  at  Ekaterinburg  on  the  night  of  July 
16  Their  bodies  were  burned  The  succession  was 
later  claimed  by  his  cousin,  Grand  Duke  Cyril  (see 
ROMANOV)  The  last  emperor's  vague  mysticism, 
limited  intelligence,  and  submission  to  sinister  in- 
fluences made  him  particularly  unfit  to  cope  with 
the  events  that  led  to  his  tragic  end  See  The  Let- 
ters of  the  Taar  to  the  Tsaritsa  (1929)  and  The  Secret 
Letters  of  the  Last  Tsar  (1938) ,  Sir  John  Hanbury- 
Williams,  The  Emperor  Nicholas  II  (1922); 
Michael  Flormsky,  The  End  of  the  Russian  Empire 
(1931),  Sir  Bernard  Pares,  My  Russian  Memoirs 
(1931),  Paul  Bulygin,  The  Murder  of  the  Roma- 
noffs (1935) 

Nicholas  I,  1841-1921,  prince  (1860-1910)  and  king 
0910-18)  of  Montenegro  He  succeeded  his  uncle 
Damlo  II  In  1862,  after  a  series  of  frontier  inci- 
dents, war  broke  out  between  Montenegro  arid  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Despite  the  heroic  resistance  of 
the  Montenegrins,  Nicholas  was  obliged  to  conclude 
an  unfavorable  peace.  Nicholas  reorganized  his 
army  and  in  1876  allied  himself  with  Serbia,  inter- 
vened in  favor  of  the  rebels  in  Bosnia  and  Herce- 
govina,  and  declared  war  on  Turkey,  in  1877  Rus- 
sia entered  the  war  against  Turkey.  Nicholas  waged 
a  successful  campaign  The  Treaty  of  SAN  STEFA  NO 
(1878)  trebled  the  size  of  Montenegro,  but  the  final 
boundaries  adopted  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  re- 
duced the  Montenegrin  gains  somewhat.  Monte- 


negro was  recognized  as  fully  independent,  and  in 
1910  Nicholas  proclaimed  himself  king  He  sided 
with  Serbia  in  the  First  World  War,  but  sought  a 
separate  peace  with  the  Central  Powers  after  his 
troops  had  been  routed.  He  resisted  the  proposed 
union  of  Montenegro  with  Serbia  and  as  a  result 
was  deposed  (1918)  by  a  national  assembly,  whie  h 
proclaimed  the  union  King  Nikita,  as  he  was  me  k- 
named,  succeeded  m  marrying  off  his  five  hand- 
some daughters  into  the  most  prominent  houses  of 
Europe  ftorka  married  Peter  I  of  Serbia,  Helena 
married  Victor  Emmanuel  III  of  Italy;  Anastasia 
married  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  of  Russia,  Mihtza 
married  Grand  Duke  Peter  (Grand  Duke  Nicho- 
las's brother) ,  Anna  married  into  the  Battenberg 
family  Ho  also  wrote  poetry  and  drama 

Nicholas  (Nikolai  Nikolayevuh)  (nvlkull'  nvlkull'- 
uvle  h).  1856-1929,  Russian  grand  duke,  fiist  cousin 
of  Emperor  Alexander  III  and  grandson  of  Nicho- 
las I  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Russo-Turk- 
ish  War  of  1877-78  and  was  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Russian  armies  at  the  outbreak  of  the  First 
World  War  In  1916  Emperor  Nicholas  II,  who  was 
influenced  against  the  grand  duke  by  the  tsarina 
and  by  Rasputin,  relieved  him  of  his  post  and  toe>k 
ovei  the  command  himself  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
was  made  commander  in  tho  Caucasus,  where  he 
won  sue  c  esses  against  the  Tui  ks  until  the  February 
Revolution  of  1917  deprived  him  of  his  command 
He  left  Russia  in  1919  and  settled  in  Pans 

Nicholas  II  Land,  RSFSR  see  SEVEHNAYA  ZEMLYA 

Nicholas  of  Cusa  (kft'zu),  1401 '-1464,  German 
churchman  and  humanist,  cardinal  of  the  Roman 
Church  He  yvas  educ  ated  in  law  at  Padua  At  tho 
Council  of  Basel  he  supported  Eugene  IV  firmly 
In  1448  Nicholas  V  gave  him  the  rod  hat  He  be- 
came bishop  of  Brixen  (Bressanone)  in  1450  and 
wrought  many  reforms  He  encountered  great  op- 
position from  Archduke  Sigismund  of  Austi  m 
About  this  time  he  was  made  papal  legate  and 
traveled  (1451-52)  all  over  the  empire,  pieaching, 
reforming  monasteries,  and  building  good  relations 
for  the  Holy  See  This  great  effort  was  sue  cessful  as 
a  start,  but  it  was  never  followed  up  Nicholas  was 
a  Renaissance  man  IIin  voluminous  writings  ad- 
vanced a  notion  of  replacing  reason  with  m>ntical 
intuition  as  the  basic  y\ay  to  knowledge ,  like  some 
other  w  nters  on  my  stie  ism,  Nu  holas  seems  at  times 
to  verge  on  pantheism  He  hold  that  the  world  is 
round  and  that  the  stais  are  other  yvorlds  He 
found  some  lot,t  plays  of  Plautus  He  was  one  ot 
the  first  to  work  on  tho  exposure  of  the  False 
Decretals 

Nicholasville,  city  (pop  3,192),  co  seat  of  Jessa- 
mine co  ,  c  entral  Ky  .  just  SSW  of  Lexington  near 
the  Kentucky  river,  in  a  fertile  bluegrass  farm  re- 
gion, settled  1798 

Nicholls,  Francis  Redding  Tillou  (nlk'U),  1834 
1912,  governor  of  Louisiana,  b  Donaldscmville 
La  ,  grad  West  Point,  1855  Ho  resigned  from  the 
army  and  practiced  law  At  tho  outbreak  of  tho 
Civil  War  he  helped  organize  a  company  of  Con- 
federate volunteeis  and  through  active  set  vice  lose 
to  the  lank  of  major  general  Returning  to  law 
after  the  war,  he  was  nominated  for  governor  in 
1876  by  the  Democrats  in  a  desperate  effort  to  end 
the  carpetbag  rule  in  Louisiana  Ho  was  thus  in- 
volvod  in  the  disputed  state  and  presidential  elee  - 
tion  returns  of  1S76  and  shared  in  negotiations  that 
placed  him  in  the  goveinorship  and  swung  tho  elec- 
toral votes  to  Rutherford  B  HAYES  A  conserva- 
tive, Nicholls  served  with  ability,  then  retired  to 
private  life,  only  to  become  candidate  foi  governoi 
again  as  the  foe  of  tho  notorious  Louisiana  Lottery 
The  destruction  of  tho  lottery  was  the  chief  event 
of  his  second  administration  (1888-92)  Ho  was  a 
state  supreme  court  justice  (1892-1911) 

Nichols,  Edward  Leamington,  1854-1937,  Amer- 
ican physicist,  b  Leammgtem,  England,  of  Amer- 
ican parents,  grad.  Cornell  (B  S  ,  1875)  He  was 
(1887-1919)  professor  of  physics  at  Cornell  and  was 
known  for  his  researches  in  light,  especially  in 
luminescence  He  founded  and  edited  (1893  1912) 
the  Physical  Review  and  wrote  with  others  a  num- 
ber of  books 

Nichols,  Jeanette  Paddock,  1890-,  American  his- 
torian, b  Rochelle,  111  ,  grad  Knox  College,  1913, 
and  Columbia  (M  A  ,  1919,  Ph  D  ,  1923)  She  was 
an  instructor  in  history  in  the  extension  division  of 
Columbia  (1919-21)  and  acting  professor  at  Wes- 
leyan  College,  Macon,  Ga  (1922-23)  In  1920  she 
married  Roy  Franklin  Nichols  A  contributor  to 
various  scholarly  journals,  she  has  written  several 
books  with  her  husband,  as  well  as  Alaska  a  His- 
tory of  Its  Administration,  Exploitation,  and  Indus- 
trial Development  (1924)  and  Twentieth  Century 
United  Slates  (1943)  She  edited,  with  J  G  Ran- 
dall, Democracy  in  the  Middle  West,  1840-1940 
(1941) 

Nichols,  Roy  Franklin,  1896-,  American  historian,  b 
Newark,  N  J  ,  grad  Rutgers  (B.A.,  1918;  M  A., 


1919),  Ph  D.  Columbia,  1923  He  was  an  instruc- 
tor in  history  at  Columbia  from  1922  to  1925  and 
later  became  assistant  professor  (1925)  and  full 


professor  (1930)  of  history  at  the  Univ.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  served  as  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Association  (1936-39)  and  was  visiting 
professor  in  American  history  at  Cambridge  Univ., 
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England  (1048-49).  Among  his  books  are  The 
Democratic  Machine,  1850-1864  (1923);  Franklin 
Pierce,  Young  Hickory  of  the  Granite  HiUs  (1931); 
and,  with  his  wife,  Jeanette  Paddock  NK  hols,  The 
Growth  of  American  Democracy  (1939)  and  The  Re- 
public of  the  United  States,  a  History  ( 1 942) .  He  re- 
ceived the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  history  for  The  Disrup- 
tion of  American  Democracy  (1948) 
Nicholson,  Francis  (nl'kulsun),  1055-1728,  British 
colonial  administrator  Lieutenant  governor  under 
Sir  Edmund  Andros,  ho  fled  (1089)  to  England  from 
the  revolt  m  New  York  led  bv  Jacob  LEIBLBR  Ho 
returned  to  America  as  lieutenant  governor  of  Vn- 
ginia  and  was  later  governor  of  Maryland  (1694-98) 
and  governor  of  Virginia  (1698-1705)  A  Modest 
Answer  to  a  Malu-ious  Libel  (1701)  is  a  defense  of 
his  conduct  m  quarrels  in  Virginia  In  1709 
Nicholson  led  the  abortive  expedition  against  Port 
Royal  (now  Annapolis  Royal,  N  S  )and  the  next  year 
successfully  occupied  the  town,  recording  his  expe- 
riences in  the  Journal  of  an  Expedition  for  the  Re- 
duction of  Port  Royal  (1711)  Ho  was  named  gover- 
nor of  Nova  Scotia  but  his  term  of  office  soon  ended 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  in  1713  He  was  royal 
governor  of  South  Carolina  (1720-25) 
Nicholson,  James,  c  1736-1804,  American  naval 
officer,  b  Chostertown,  Md  ,  brothei  of  Samuel 
Nicholson  In  the  American  Revolution,  Nichol- 
son, appointed  (1776)  a  captain  in  the  Continental 
navv,  was  senior  officer  after  the  dismissal  of  Esck 
Hopkins  in  1778  While  awaiting  the  Virginia,  his 
fiist  command,  Nicholson  and  his  crew  fought  at 
the  battle  of  Tien  ton  (Dec  ,  1 776)  In  attenuating  to 
elude  the  British  blockade  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  the 
Virginia  lan  aground  and  was  captured  (1778), 
though  Nicholson  escaped  His  next  snip),  the  Trum- 
bull,  hold  the  Watt  to  a  draw  in  1780,  but  in  1781  waa 
captured  bv  supeiior  British  forces  Nicholson 
later  hvod  in  New  York  citv,  where  he  was  active 
in  Republican  (Jeffersoman)  politics  He  was  the 
father-in-law  of  Albert  Gallatin 

Nicholson,  James  William  Augustus,  1821-87, 
American  naval  officer,  b  Dedham,  Mans  The 
grandson  of  Samuel  Nicholson,  he  was  appointed  a 
midshipman  in  1838  As  an  officer  of  the  Poca- 
hontas,  he  took  part  in  the  attempt  to  relieve  Fort 
Sumtei  (1861),  and  in  the  Civil  Wai  he  commanded 
ships  in  the  successful  assaults  on  Poit  Roval,  S  C  , 
Jacksonville  and  other  Flonda  coastal  cities,  and 
Mobile  Bay  lie  was  letired  in  1883  with  the  rank 
of  rear  admit  al 

Nicholson,  Meredith,  1866-1947,  American  author 
and  diplomat,  b  Crawfoidsville,  Itid  He  wrote 
more  than  30  novels,  of  which  the  most  popular 
were  7'Ar  Main  Chance  (1903),  The  House  of  a 
Thoxfiand  Candles  (1905),  The  Port  of  Mis»ing  Men 
(1907),  The  Lords  of  High  Diction  (1909),  and 
lirnken  Harriers  (1922)  The  Hoosiers  (1900),  a 
studv  of  Indiana  authois,  and  A  Hoosier  Chronicle 
(1*112),  a  setm-autobiograplucal  novel,  are  among 
his  other  writings  He  served  as  U  S  ministei  to 
1'araguuy  (1933  34),  to  Venezuela  (1935-38),  and 
toNicaiagua  (1938-41) 

Nicholson,  Samuel,  1743-1811,  American  naval  offi- 
<  er,  b  Mar\  land  The  brothor  of  Jit  men  Nicholson, 
he  also  served  in  the  Continental  navy  m  the  Amer- 
ic  an  Revolution,  taking  many  puzes  He  was  com- 
missioned (1794)  captain  in  the  new  U  S  navy 
Kiipet  intended  the  const!  uctiou  of  the  Constitution, 
and  on  her  completion  in  1798  (at  the  time  of 
American-French  difficulties)  cunsed  the  Atlantic 
m  search  of  French  ships  At  his  death  he  was 
senior  officer  of  the  navy 

Nicholson,  Seth  Barnes,  1891-,  American  astron- 
omer, b  Springfield,  111  He  specialized  in  solar 
astronomv  and  the  radiation  of  stars  Since  1915 
his  work  has  been  carried  on  at  the  Mt  Wilson 
Observatory,  near  Pasadena  He  is  the  discoverer 
of  the  9th,  10th,  and  llth  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and 
with  Edison  Pottit  and  others  he  made  particularly 
successful  measurements  of  planetary  radiation 
from  Mara 

Nicholson,  Sir  William,  1872-1949,  English  wood 
engraver  and  painter  He  used  his  wood-engraving 
technique,  consisting  of  flat  blo<  ks  with  very  little 
shading,  to  great  effect  on  posters,  on  many  of 
which  he  collaborated  with  James  Pryde,  their 
pseudonyrrur  signatures  of  "W  &  J  Beggerstaff" 
on  these  led  to  their  being  called  the  Beggorstuff 
Brothers  As  an  illustrator  Nicholson  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  books  An  Alphabet,  Almanac  of  Twelve 
Sports  with  Rudyard  Kipling,  and  London  Tujws 
with  W  E  Henley  (all  1898)  and  A  Book  of 
Blokes  (1930),  among  others  His  woodcut  por- 
traits, verging  sometimes  on  caricatuie,  cover  a 
large  segment  of  London  society  and  include  Queen 
Vic  toria,  his  portraits  in  oils  are  also  widely  praised, 
two  of  them  hanging  in  the  Tate  Gallery.  Fie  was 
kmghted.m  1936  See  study  by  Marguerite  Steeu 
(1943). 

Nicholson,  borough  (pop  1,012),  NE  Pa.,  NW  of 
Scranton,  inc.  1876  Dairying  is  done  here. 

Nicias  (nl'shSus)  d  413  B  C  Athenian  statesman, 
a  man  of  immense  wealth  After  Pericles'  death  he 
came  forward  as  the  opponent  of  Cleon,  Aa  an 
oligarch  he  worked  hard  to  compose  the  PBLOPON- 
NJMHAN  WAR,  and  in  421  B.O  he  arranged  the 
Peace  of  NICIAS.  The  increasing  popularity  of  AL- 


1890 

CIBIADBS  made  a  natural  enemy  of  Nicias,  who  was 
respectable  and  DIOUB,  and  unimaginative  as  well 
When  the  expedition  to  Syracuse  was  proposed, 
Nicias  said  it  would  cost  much  more  than  any  pre- 
vious estimate,  his  purpose  was  to  discourage  the 
people  Instead,  Athens  took  his  estimate  and 
made  him  commander  with  Alcibiades  and  La- 
rnachus.  When  Alcibiades  had  to  leave  the  expedi- 
tion in  Nicias1  care,  he  sealed  its  fate  Nicias  vacil- 
lated for  two  years  in  his  policies  m  the  siege  of 
Syracuse  When  the  Spartan  Gyhppus  arrived, 
and  only  retreat  from  Syracuse  was  feasible,  Nicias 
saw  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  and  refused  to  allow  a 
retreat  The  Athenian  fleet  and  expedition  were 
shortly  overwhelmed  by  the  Syracusans,  and  Ni- 
cias was  captured  in  a  hasty  retreat  on  land  He 
was  executed  He  is  a  famous  example  of  the  timid, 
cautious,  superstitious  man 

nickel,  lustrous,  silvery-white  metallic  element 
(symbol=Ni,  for  physical  constants,  see  ELEMENT, 
table),  malleable,  ductile,  hard,  taking  a  high 
polish,  and  having  magnetic  properties  In  its 
magnetic  propetties  and  in  its  chemical  activity  it 
resembles  iron  and  cobalt  It  forms  two  groups  of 
compounds,  m<  kolous  (the  more  commonly  used), 
in  which  nickel  has  a  valenc  e  of  2,  and  mckelic,  m 
which  it  has  a  valence  of  3  It  c  ombmes  individual- 
ly with  oxvgen,  chlorine,  and  sulphur,  and  with 
sulphur  and  oxygen  together,  carbon  and  oxvgen, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  carbon  and  nitrogen 
Among  its  important  commercial  compounds  are 
the  carbonate  and  the  sulphate,  which  are  used  m 
baths  for  me  kel  plating  The  metal  itself,  however, 
is  much  used  in  the  preparation  of  alloys,  such  as 
MONEL  MKTAL,  GERMAN  SILVER  (called  also  me kol 
silver),  and  nickel  bronze  The  chief  attributes  of 
nickel  alloys  are  strength,  ductility,  and  resistance 
to  corrosion  and  heat  Alloyed  \vith  copper,  the 
metal  is  used  extensively  for  coins  Added  to 
aluminum  it  increases  hardness,  and  added  to  iron 
(often  with  chiomumi)  it  produces  a  cast  iron  of 
great  strength  NIC  kel  steel  and  me  kel-c  hromium 
steel  are  two  important  BTKKL  alloys  The  metal  is 
also  used  as  a  catalyst,  as  in  the  hydrogenation  of 
oils  Nickel  occurs  in  a  number  of  minerals,  its 
chief  ores  being  PENTLANDITE,  QARNiERiTk,  and 
PYRRHOTITB  (magnetic  pv  rites)  The  metal  is  pres- 
ent in  meteorites  NIC  kel  is  extracted  from  its  ores 
with  difficulty,  the  sulphide  ore  (pcntlandite)  is 
first  roasted,  smelted  in  the  blast  furnace,  and 
treated  in  a  Bessemer  converter  The  metal  is  sep- 
arated from  c  opper  bv  eler  trol v  sis  and  from  c  opper 
and  cobalt  bv  the  Mcmd  process  Discovery  of  the 
element  (1751)  is  c  rodited  to  Cronstedt,  who  ob- 
tained it  from  tho  mineral  mccohte 
Nickerson,  city  (pop  1,052),  central  Kansas,  on  tho 

Arkansas  and  near  Hutchmson,  me    1879 
Niclaes,  Hendrik   see  FAMII  ISTS 
Nicobar  Islands  (nlkobar'),  archipelago  (635  sq  mi  , 
pop    12,452),  India,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal    The 
climate  is  tropical ,  there  is  lumbering,  and  coconuts 
are  cultivated  The  native  population  is  Mongoloid 
The  islands  are  joined  with  the  Andaman  Islands 
to  tho  north  in  a  ceiitrallv  administered  state,  with 
the  capital  at  Port  Blair 

Nicodemus  (nrkudS'mus)  [Gr  ,  «=conqueror  of  tho 
people],  member  of  the  Sanhedrin  interested  in 
Jesus  He  helped  St  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  bury 
Him  John  31-21,  750,51,  1939-42  Among  the 
PSEUDEPIORAPHA  is  a  Gospel  of  Nicodemus 
Nicolai,  Otto  (6't5  nekoli'e,  ng'kull),  1810-49,  Ger- 
man composer  As  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts,  Vienna,  which  he  had  founded  in  1842, 
he  did  much  to  improve  the  type  of  concert  pro- 
gram offered  m  his  day  His  masterpiece  was  his 
comic  opeia  The  Merry  Wivt*  of  Windsor  (Berlin, 
1849),  which  admirably  used  elements  of  the  Italian 
opera  buff  a 

Nicola  Pisano   see  PISANO,  NICOLA 
Nicolas  (nl'kolus)   [Gi  , -conqueror  of  the  people), 
one  of  the  seven  deacons    He  was  a  proselyte  from 
Antioch   Acts  b  5 

Nicolay,  John  George  (nl'kulfi),  1832-1901,  biog- 
rapher of  Lincoln,  b  Rhenish  Palatinate  In  1838 
he  was  brought  to  America,  and  his  family  settled 
in  Pike  co  ,  111  He  worked  on  the  Pittsheld,  111  , 
Free  Press  and  was  its  editor  from  1854  to  1856  In 
1860  ho  and  his  close  friend,  John  Hay,  became 
private  secretaries  to  Abraham  Lincoln  and  con- 
tinued as  such  during  his  presidency  Nicolay  and 
Hay  brought  out  in  1890  their  Abraham  Lincoln  a 
History  (10  vols  ),  which  had  been  planned  since 
1861.  It  is  the  authoiizod  biography,  and  though 
biased  by  hero  worship  and  some  over-respect  for 
conventions,  it  is  a  basic  historical  work  for  study 
of  the  period  Hay  and  Nicolay  also  edited  Lin- 
coln's complete  works  See  biography  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Helen  Nioolay  (1949) 

Nicole,  Pierre  (pytV  nekol'),  1625-95,  French  Jan- 
sonist  writer.  He  stxidied  and  taught  at  Port- 
Hoy  al,  where  one  of  his  pupils  was  Racine  He 
worked  with  Pascal  on  the  Provinciates  His  chief 
writings  in  his  mission  of  popularising  JANSENISM 
were  two  series  of  epistolary  essays,  Les  Fwtoit- 
naires  and  Lettressur  I'heresieimaginaire  In  1679  he 
fled  to  Belgium,  but  returned  to  France  in  1683 
Subsequently  he  led  in  the  attack  on  quietism 
Nicolet,  Jean  (aha'  nekdla'),  1598 /-1 642,  French 


NICOLSON 

explorer  in  the  Old  Northwest  He  came  to  New 
France  with  Samuel  de  CHAMPLAIN  m  1618  In 
1634,  under  the  direction  of  Champlam,  he  took  a 
notable  voyage  west  in  searc  h  of  the  Northwest 
Passage,  exploring  Lake  Michigan,  Green  Bay,  and 
the  Fox  river.  He  was  drowned  on  a  trip  to  Trois 
Rivieres 

Nicolet  (nekcila'),  town  (pop  3,751),  S  Quo  ,  on  tho 
Nuolet  river  near  its  mouth  on  the  St  Lawrence 
and  WSW  of  Trois  Rivieres  It  has  textile  and 
hosierv  nulls  and  a  furniture  factory  A  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  and  seminary  are  here 

Nicoll,  James  Craig  (nr'kul),  1847-1918,  American 
marine  painter  and  etc  her,  b  New  York  city  His 
pictures,  mainly  scenes  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  to  Florida,  received 
numerous  awards  Ho  was  admitted  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  in  1885  Good  examples 
of  his  art  are  Squally  Weather  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) , 
On  the  Rocks  mar  Portland,  Stormy  Day  at  Ulock 
Inland,  and  Twilight,  and  the  water  colors  Off 
Portland  Harbor,  Moonlight — Cape  Ann,  and  Fog 
and  Sunshine  on  Campobello  Island 

Nicolle,  Charles  Jules  Henri  (sharl'  zhtll'  are' 
nek61'),  1860-1936,  French  phvsuian  and  micro- 
biologist  He  worked  with  P  P  E  Roux  in  Paris 
and  was  direc  tor  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Tunis 
from  1903  and  professor  at  tho  College  de  France, 
Paris,  from  19J2  He  worked  on  vauous  diseases, 
including  whooping  cough,  measles,  trachoma,  and 
influenza,  and  demonstrated  (1909)  the  transmis- 
sion of  typhus  bv  the  body  louse  For  his  work  on 
typhus  he  received  the  1928  Nobel  Prize  in  Physiol- 
ogy and  Medicine 

Nicollet,  Joseph  Nicolas  (zhdztf'  nekola'  nek61a'), 
1786-1843,  trench  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
explorer  in  America,  b  Cluses,  Savoy  Nicollet 
was  something  of  a  mathematical  prodigy,  and  he 
made  a  name  for  himself  by  his  mathematical  cal- 
culations and  astronomical  observations  He  was 
professor  at  the  College  Louis-le-Grand  before  his 
unfortunate  financial  adventures  led  him  to  emi- 
grate to  Ameru  A  m  1832  He  settled  in  New  Or- 
leans, but  he  visited  in  St  LOUIH  and  became  in- 
terested in  Western  exploration  In  1836-37  he 
headed  an  expedition  m  search  of  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi  He  was  invited  to  Washington  and  m 
18.18-39  was  sent  out  on  a  government  surveying 
expedition  up  the  Missouri  J  C  t  rernont  accom- 
panied him  on  this  journey  He  spent  much  time  in 
preparing  a  map  of  the  region  of  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries  and  wrote  a  report,  which 
\vas  published  m  1843  He  also  wrote  works  on 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  life  uisurance  actu- 
arial computation  His  name  is  frequently,  but 
erroneously  ,  given  as  Jean  Nicolas  Nicollet 

Nicolls,  Richard,  l<»24-72,  first  English  governor  of 
New  York,  b  Bedfordshire,  England  Ho  served  m 
the  English  civil  war  as  a  royalist  and  followed  the 
Stuarts  into  exile,  where  he  entered  tho  service  of 
the  duke  of  York  (later  King  James  II)  In  1664 
Charles  II  laid  claim  to  the  Dutch  c  olony  in  Amer- 
ica and  gave  it  to  the  duke  of  York,  who  appointed 
Nicolls  governor  He  and  his  followers  took  New 
Amsterdam  from  the  Dutch  with  little  difficulty,  in 
spite  of  Peter  STUIVESANT  Nicolls  ruled  the  new 
colony  of  New  York  well,  despite  his  arbitrary 

!)owers,  halanc  ing  the  interests  of  the  English  and 
>utc  h  settlers  and  effecting  a  gradual  transition  to 
Knelish  institutions  He  issued  the  legal  code 
known  as  the  Duke's  Laws  in  1665  After  his  resig- 
nation (1668)  he  returned  to  England  and  was 
killed  at  the  naval  battle  of  Southwold  Bay  in  the 
Third  Dutch  War 

Nicol  prism  (nl'kul),  optical  device  invented  bv 
William  Nicol  of  Edinburgh  (1828)  It  consists 
essentially  of  a  crystal  of  calcite,  or  ICELAND  SPAR, 
which  is  cut  at  an  angle  into  two  equal  pieces  and 
joined  together  again  with  Canada  balsam  An 
ordinary  beam  of  light  entering  the  crystal  under- 
goes double  refrac  tion,  i  e  ,  is  split  into  two  parts, 
each  of  which  is  affected  m  a  different  way  One  of 
these  parts,  tho  so-called  ordinary  ray,  undergoes 
total  reflection  at  the  Canada-balsam  joint  and  is 
turned  off  from  its  course  to  pass  out  at  one  side  of 
the  crystal  The  other  ray,  the  extraordinary  ray, 
passes  on  through  the  crystal  By  means  of  this 
device,  a  beam  of  light  can  be  polarized  (see 
POLARIZATION  OF  LIGHT)  or  a  beam  of  polarized 
light  can  be  subjec  ted  to  analysis  The  principle  in- 
volved has  been  applied  to  the  microscope  in  tho 
illumination  of  the  field 

Nicolson,  Harold  (nl'kulsun),  1886-,  English  biog- 
rapher and  historian,  b  Teheran,  Iran,  educated  at 
Oxford  He  entered  the  foreign  office  m  1909,  was 
a  member  of  the  British  delegation  to  the  Pans 
Peace  Conference  in  1919,  and  represented  his  gov- 
ernment in  various  parts  of  the  world  until  he  re- 
signed in  1929  Ho  was  elected  to  Parliament  m 
1935  Among  the  subjects  of  his  skillful  and  sympa- 
thetic biographies  are  Paul  Verlame  (1921), 
Tennvson  (1923),  Byron  (1924),  Swinburne  (1926), 
Curzon  (1934),  and  Dwight  Morrow  (1935)  Peace- 
making, 1919  (1933)  records  his  impressions  of  the 
E  conference  Other  works  are  Diplomacy 
),  The  Congress  of  Vienna  (1946),  and  The 
»A  Sense  of  Humour  (1947).  In  1913  be  mar- 
ried Victoria  Sackville-West. 
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NICOMEEHA 

Nicomedia  (nlkomfi'dea),  ancient  city,  NW  Asia 
Minor,  near  the  Bosphorus.  It  was  refounded  (264 
B  C )  by  Nicomedes  I  of  Bithvnia  for  his  capital, 
replacing  ARTACUB  It  flourished  for  centuries  The 
Goths  sacked  the  city  in  A  D.  258  Diocletian 
chose  it  for  the  eastern  imperial  capital,  but  it  was 
soon  superseded  by  Byzantium  (Constantinople). 
The  modern  city  here  is  IZMIT 

Nicopolis  (nlk6'pulte,  nl-)  (Gr  ,  -city  of  victory],  an- 
cient city,  NW  Greece,  in  Epirus  It  was  founded 
by  Octavian  (later  Augustus)  to  celebrate  the  vic- 
tory (31  B.C  )  at  Actjum,  which  is  near  by  The 
city  largely  eclipsed  Ambru.ua  It  is  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul  (Titus  3  12)  The  ruins  at  Nicopohs,  in- 
cluding a  well-preserved  theater,  are  near  the  mod- 
ern Preveza 

Nicosia  (nlkusS'u),  Gr  Lerfeona  (tff  k&se'a) ,  city 
(pop.  84,485),  capital  of  Cyprus,  in  the  central 
plain  of  the  island  It  is  also  known  by  its  Turkish 
name,  Lefkosha  Nicosia  is  an  agricultural  trade 
center  and  has  brandy,  cigarette,  leather,  and  other 
manufa< tures  The  residence  of  the  LTJBIGN^N 
kings  of  Cyprus  from  1192,  it  became  a  Venetian 
possession  in  1489  and  foil  to  the  Turks  in  1571 
The  tomhs  of  the  Lusignans  are  in  the  former 
Church  of  St  Sophia  (13th  cent ),  now  a  mosque 
There  also  are  remnants  of  the  Venetian  fortifica- 
tions In  the  Second  World  War  the  citv  suffered 
several  air  raids  The  name  is  also  spelled  Nikosia 

nicotian*  (nlk5"shea'nu)  (see  NICOTINE],  any  plant 
of  the  genus  Nicottaria  There  are  about  50  species, 
most  of  them  native  to  tropical  America,  although 
a  few  North  and  South  American  species  and  one 
Australian  species  aie  known  Manv  species  are 
now  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  their 
highly  fragrant,  trumpet-shaped  flowers  The 
flowers  aie  white,  yellow,  greenish,  violet,  or  pur- 
ple, and  they  usually  open  at  night  The  plants  are 
chiefly  herbaceous  annuals  and  peiennials,  a  few 
are  shrubs  Commercial  TOBACCO  is  obtained  chief- 
ly from  the  leaves  of  Ntcotiana  tabacnm,  originally 
a  tropical  species  but  now  cultivated  in  many  sub- 
tropical and  temperate  regions  It  grows  to  a 
height  of  from  3  to  about  6  ft  and  has  large  oval 
leaves  (sometimes  more  than  a  foot  long)  and  clus- 
ters of  pink  flowers  that  open  by  day  A  smaller 
hardier  species  (N  ruattca)  with  yellowish  flowers 
was  cultivated  and  smoked  by  the  Indians  of  the  E 
United  States  before  the  arrival  of  the  white  man 
It  was  introduced  into  Europe  (c  1558) ,  it  is  now 
grown  in  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  largely  for  local 
use  both  for  smoking  and  for  making  insecticides 

nicotine  (nl'kuten",  nl'kuten')  [for  Jean  Nicot,  who 
introduced  tobacco  into  France],  colorless,  oily 
liquid  alkaloid  having  a  pungent  odor  and  a  biting 
taste  It  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  air,  boils  at 
247°C  ,  and  is  readily  soluble  m  water,  alcohol,  and 
moat  organic  solvents  It  occurs  in  the  leaves  of 
the  tobacco  plant  in  combination  with  citric  and 
malic  acids  It  is  widely  used  m  solution  aa  an 
insecticide,  forming  the  basis  for  many  commercial 
preparations  Nicotine  is  extremely  poisonous  to 
man,  a  very  small  dose  (less  than  a  drop)  proving 
fatal  within  a  few  minutes  There  is  evidence  that 
some  nicotine  is  present  in  tobacco  smoke,  although 
much  of  it  is  converted  into  harmless  products 
See  also  PYRIDINB 

nicotinic  add:  see  VITAMINS. 

Nicoya,  Golf  of  (nekS'ya),  Pacific  inlet,  Central 
America,  between  the  Nicoya  Peninsula  and  the 
northwest  mainland  of  Costa  Rica  The  catch  from 
the  fine  fishing  m  the  gulf  is  canned  at  PUN- 
TARBNAS.  The  village  of  Nicoya  on  the  peninsula 
was  probably  the  first  Spanish  settlement  (c  1530) 
in  Costa  Rica 

Nictheroy,  Brazil  see  Nmui6i. 

Nicuesa,  Diego  de  (dy&'gd  da  n«kwa'sa),  d.  15117, 
Spanish  explorer  Appointed  governor  of  Panama 
and  Central  America  (1508),  he  sailed  from  Santo 
Domingo  in  1609  and  aided  OJBDA  at  Cartagena 
before  reaching  his  own  territories,  where  ho  and 
his  men  suffered  great  hardship  An  attempt  to 
assert  his  authority  over  a  group  of  men  who  had 
been  brought  by  ENCISO  into  Nicuesa's  territory 
also  failed.  Nteuesa  is  said  to  have  perished  in  a 
shipwreck  on  his  way  back  to  Santo  Domingo. 

Nidaros,  Norway  see  TRONDHEIM. 

Nidwalden,  Switzerland  see  UNTBBWALDEN. 

Niebelungen:  see  NIBULUNGEN. 

Niebuhr.  Barthold  Oeorg  (bar'tolt  g&'6rk  ne'bdor), 
1776-1831,  German  historian,  b  Copenhagen,  eon 
of  Karsten  Niebuhr  He  served  first  in  the  Danish 
and,  after  1806,  in  the  Prussian  civil  service,  took 
part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Univ.  of  Berlin,  and 
was  (1816-23)  Prussian  ambassador  to  the  Holy 
See.  From  1823  to  his  death  he  taught  at  the  Umv 
of  Bonn  Niebuhr's  chief  work  was  his  history  of 
Rome  (3  vols.,  1811-32,  Eng.  tr.,  3  vols  ,  1828-42), 
which  may  be  said  to  have  inaugurated  the  modern 
scientific  historical  method.  Niebuhr  aimed  at  re- 
lating individual  events  to  the  political  and  social 
institutions  of  ancient  Rome,  and  he  sought  to  re- 
create the  past  in  terms  understandable  to  the  mod- 
ern reader.  An  admirer  of  the  Roman  republic,  he 
favored  agranamsm  as  the  basis  of  a  well-balanced 
state  He  regarded  Prussia  as  a  modern  parallel  of 
the  Roman  state  and  advocated  Prussian  leader- 
ship in  the  unification  of  Germany.  His  liberalism 
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was  antirevolutionary  and  sympathetic  to  reforms 
instituted  from  above  Many  of  his  lectures  were 
translated  as  Collected  Lectures  (8  vols,,  1852-63). 

Niebuhr,  Karsten  (kar'stun),  1733-1815,  German 
traveler  in  Arabia  He  was  sole  survivor  of  a  party 
of  five  (of  whom  the  best  known  was  Peter  Forskal, 
a  Swedish  naturalist)  sent  by  Frederick  V  of  Den- 
mark to  explore  Arabia  (1761-63)  From  Mocha, 
Niebuhr  sailed  for  India,  returning  to  Europe  by 
way  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Tigris,  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Constantinople  (1767)  He  wrote  sev- 
eral accounts  of  his  travels. 

Niebuhr,  Reinhold  (rin 'hold  ne'bdor),  1892-,  Amer- 


ican theologian,  b  Wright  City,  Mo  ,  grad  Elm- 
hurst  College  (111 ),  1910,  and  Eden  Theological 
Seminary,  1913,  M  A  Yale  Divinity  School,  1915 


From  1915  to  1928  he  served  as  pastor  of  the  Bethel 
Evangelical  Church,  Detroit  Many  of  his  parish- 
oners  wore  automobile  workers,  with  whom  he 
sided  in  their  struggle  for  better  working  condi- 


tions In  1928  he  began  teaching  at  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  becoming  professor  of  applied 
Christianity  in  1930  A  liberal  in  politics,  in  theol- 
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ogy  he  has  abjured  the  liberal  Protestant's  belief  in 
the  essential  goodness  of  man  In  various  of  his 
writings — notably  Beyond  Tragedy  (1938)  and  The 
Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man  (Vol  I,  1941,  Vol  II, 
1943) — ho  has  set  forth  in  brilliant  wilting  his 
tenet  that  man,  beset  by  sin,  must  rely  solely  on 
the  goodness  of  God  Later  works  are  Discerning 
the  Signs  of  the  Times  (1946)  and  Faith  and  History 
(1949)  See  biography  by  D  R  Davies  (1945). 

Niehaus,  Charles  Henry  (ne'hous),  1855-1936, 
American  sculptor,  b  Cincinnati,  studied  there  and 
in  Munich  He  became  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  1906  His  works  are  in  many 
American  cities,  among  them  are  a  statue  of  Presi- 
dent Garheld,  Cincinnati,  memorials  to  Dr  Hahne- 
mann  and  John  Paul  Jones,  Washington,  D  C  , 
Francis  Scott  Key  monument,  Baltimore,  and  an 
equestrian  statue  of  General  Forrest,  Memphis, 
Tenn 

Niel,  Adolphe  (ud61f  nySI'),  1802-69,  marshal  of 
France  He  served  with  the  corps  of  engineers  in 
the  Algerian  campaigns,  in  the  Frenc  h  intervention 
against  the  Roman  republic  (1849),  in  the  Crimean 
War,  and  in  the  Italian  war  of  1859  Becoming 
minister  of  war  in  1867  he  started  a  program  of  far- 
seeing  military  reforms  which  his  death  inter- 
rupted. The  pale  yellow  Marshal  Niel  rose  was 
named  m  his  honor 

niello  (nee"'lo)  [Hal  from  Latin  m0e/te*-blackish], 
black  metallic  alloy  of  sulphur,  copper,  silver,  and 
usually  lead,  used  as  an  inlay  on  engraved  metal 
The  metal  surface  is  brushed  with  a  borax  solution 
as  a  flux,  dusted  with  powdered  niello,  then  heated. 
After  cooling,  the  surface  is  scraped  and  shows  a 
black  pattei  n  in  the  incised  lines  Pulling  a  paper 
proof  of  the  design  in  order  to  make  corrections  be- 
fore inlaying  is  said  to  have  been  the  start  of  print- 
ing from  an  engraved  plate  The  Egyptians  are 
credited  with  originating  niello  decoration,  which 
was  practiced  in  classical  times,  spread  throughout 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  came  into  high 
repute  in  the  15th  <ent  with  the  work  of  the 
Florentine  goldsmith  Fmiguerra,  and  is  still  widely 
used  in  Russia  and  India  Roman  niello  IB  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  pieces  by  St  Ber- 
ward  are  in  the  cathedral  at  Hildosheim,  and  a 
pyx  by  Fmiguerra  is  in  Florence 

Niembsch  ron  Strehlenau,  Nikolaus    see  LBNAU, 

NlKOLAUS 

Ifiemcewicz,  Julian  Ursyn  (ydol'ytn  oor'sm 
nv?mts*'vech),  1757-1841,  Polish  writer  and 
patriot  A  member  of  the  Polish  diet,  he  served  un- 
der Kosciusko  in  the  insurrection  of  1794  and  with 
him  was  imprisoned  in  St  Petersburg  With  him 
he  later  went  to  the  United  States  Niemcewicz 
returned  to  Poland  in  1807  and  became  the  secre- 
tary of  the  senate  and  an  educator  He  went  on  a 
mission  to  London  in  the  insurrection  of  1831  and 
he  died,  an  exile,  in  Paris  He  wrote  historical  and 
political  plays  (tragedies  and  comedies),  satires, 
and  several  novels  As  a  poet  he  is  noted  for  his 
epics,  ballads,  and  eulogies 

Ifiemen  (nfi'mun).  Ger  Memel  (ma'mul),  Lithu- 
anian Nemunas  (nye'tncionas),  Pol  Niemen  (nye'- 
men),  Rus  Neman  (nyfi'mun),  river.  552  mi  long, 
E  Europe  It  rises  in  Belorussia  SSW  of  Minsk  and 
flows  generally  W  through  S  Lithuania  and  along 
the  border  of  Lithuania  and  former  East  Prussia 
(now  Kaliningrad  oblast,  RSFSR)  into  the 
KUKISCHES  HAFF,  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Its 
mouth  forms  a  small  delta.  Grodno,  Kaunas,  and 
Tilsit  (now  Sovetsk)  are  the  main  cities  along  its 
course  Navigable  from  c.60  mi.  above  Grodno,  it 
carries  chiefly  timber  and  wood  products.  Until  the 
Second  World  War  a  large  section  of  the  upper 
Niemen  ran  through  Polish  territory. 

Niemeyer,  John  Henry  (ne'mlur),  1839-1932,  Amer- 
ican painter  and  art  teacher,  b.  Germany.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1843  and  later  studied  in 
France  at  the  Eoole  dee  Beaux-Arts.  His  mediums 
were  oil,  water  color,  and  crayons,  and  he  won 
distinction  aa  a  portraitist  and  landscape  painter. 
During  his  long  career  as  professor  of  drawing 
(1871-1008)  at  the  Yale  school  of  fine  arts  and  as 
professor  emeritus,  Niemeyer  exercised  a  great  in- 


fluence upon  the  development  of  American  art, 
among  his  pupils  being  Frederic  Remington  and 
Bela  Lyon  Pratt  He  was  also  a  lecturer  In  art  at 
Smith  College 

Niemoeller  or  IfiemoUer,  Martin  (both,  mar 'ten 
nS'mulur).  1892-,  German  Protestant  churchman 
He  studied  theology  after  distinguishing  himself  as 
a  submarine  commander  in  the  First  World  War. 
Though  at  first  a  supporter  of  National  Socialism, 
Niemoeller  (then  a  pastor  at  Berlin- Dahlem) 
preached  courageously  agauist  the  neopagan  tend- 
encies of  the  Hitler  regime  after  it  had  come  into 
power  m  1933  He  attacked  Hitler's  creation  of  a 
"German  Christian  Church"  and  became  the 
leader  of  the  German  pastors'  emergency  league 
Briefly  arrested  in  1937,  he  was  imprisoned  again 
from  1938  until  his  liberation  (1945)  by  the  Allies 
Niemoeller's  stand  against  Nazism  was  caused 
chiefly  by  the  government's  interference  m  church 
affairs,  for  politically  Niemoeller  always  insisted  on 
his  complete  loyalty  as  a  German  patriot  After  1m 
release  Niemooller  became  (1947)  church  president 
(the  equivalent  of  bishop)  of  the  Protestant 
churches  of  Hesse  and  Rhineland-Palatinate,  with 
his  seat  at  Wiesbaden,  and  founded  a  cooperative 
council  of  all  German  Protestant  churches,  of 
which  he  became  president  After  the  war  he  lec- 
tured in  the  United  States  Among  his  writings  are 
his  autobiography,  From  U-Boat  to  Pulpit  (19.i4) 

Niepce,  Joseph  Nicgphore  (zhdieT  nesafdr'  nyfps'), 
1765-1833,  French  chemist,  who  originated  a  proc- 
ess of  PHOTOGRAPHY  From  1826  he  worked  with 
DAOUERRE,  who  perfected  the  process  after  the 
death  of  Niepce  A  nephew,  Claude  Felix  Abel 
Niepce  de  Saint-Victor  (klod'  faleks'  abel',  du 
B6-vSkt6r'),  1805-70,  also  a  chemist,  was  the  hrst 
to  use  albumen  in  photography  and  also  produced 
photographic  engravings  on  steel 

Nietzsche,  Friednch  Wilhelm  (frS'drfkh  vIl'hMm 
ne'chu),  1844-1900,  German  philosopher,  son  of  a 
minister  His  father  died  when  Nietzsche  WUH 
young,  and  his  mother,  treating  him  as  a  delicate 
child,  raised  him  with  a  piety  from  which,  in  later 
life,  ho  intellectually  revolted  Edut  ated  at  Bonn 
and  Leipzig,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philol- 
ogy at  Basel  in  1869  He  had  an  unimportant  and, 
to  him,  disappointing  military  exponem  e  in  1867 
and  1870-71  S<  hopenhauer's  philosophy  and  the 
friendship  of  Richard  Wagner  were  of  great  im- 
portance in  his  early  development,  but  Nietzsche 
later  turned  awav  from  both,  as  he  did  from  his 
other  interests  and  friends  Nervous  disturbant  os 
and  eye  trouble  forced  him  to  leave  his  post  at 
Basel  (1879),  and  thereafter  he  moved  from  pla«c 
to  place  hoping  to  improve  his  health  Frequently 
in  great  pain,  he  nevertheless  worked  s teach Iv 
through  this  period  until  1889,  when  he  became 
hopelessly  insane.  Nietzsche's  work  has  u  poetic  al 
grandeur  and  an  intensity  that  reflect  the  sensitiv- 
ity of  his  mind  and  his  devotion  to  music  It  ex- 
hibits also  a  progressively  passionate  intemperate- 
ness  and  sense  of  mission  which  anticipate  hi-> 
later  breakdown  Among  his  works,  all  available  in 
English  translation,  the  first  important  one  is  The 
Birth  of  Tragedy  (1872,  Eng  tr  ,  1910)  His  great- 
est work,  Thus  Spake  Zaralhustra  (Parts  l-III, 
1883-84,  Part  IV  first  printed  publicly,  1891,  Eng 
tr  ,  1909,  1930),  is  essentially  a  poem  proclaiming 
the  gospel  of  the  Ubermensch  [superman]  Zarathus- 
tra  is  the  Persian  ZOROASTKK.  The  book  presents 
the  author's  doctrine  in  a  symbolic  expression 
which  is  sometimes  obscure  Condemning  the 
traditional  morality  (especially  the  Christian 
ethic)  as  the  code  of  slavish  masses,  in  which 
nobility  is  put  down  and  weakness  idealized, 
Nietzsche  preached  the  superiority  of  the  aiisto- 
crat,  the  morality  of  masters,  in  which  a  life  by  the 
might  of  its  own  superiority  will  survive  The  will 
of  man  must  make  the  superman,  who  would  be 
above  good  and  evil  and  would  eradicate  decadent 
democracy  The  influence  of  Nietzsche  on  various 
aspects  of  German  thought  was  strong  He  also 
wrote  Human,  All  Too  Human  (1878,  Eng  tr., 
1909-11),  Joyful  Wisdom  (1882,  Eng  tr  ,  1910), 
and  Beyond  Good  and  Evil  (1886,  Eng  tr  ,  1907) 
See  The  Nietzsche-Wagner  Correspondence  (Eng  U  , 
1921),  biographies  by  his  sister,  E  Forster-Nie- 
tzsehe  (Eng.  tr.,  The  Young  Nietzsche,  1912,  The 
Lonely  Nietzsche,  1915),  Gerald  Abraham  (1933), 
Crane  Brmton  (1941),  and  H.  A.  Reyburn  and 
others  (1948) ,  A  H.  J.  Knight,  Some  Aspects  of  the 
Life  and  Work  of  Nietuche  (1933). 

Nieuport,  Flemish  Nteuwpoort  (both*  nd'dopdrt), 
town  (pop.  4,943),  West  Flanders  prov.,  N  Bel- 
gium, a  fishing  port  on  the  North  Sea.  There  are 
large  oyster  beds.  It  was  rebuilt  after  its  partial 
destruction  m  the  First  World  War. 

Nieuwland,  Julius  Arthur  (nu'lund),  1878-1936, 
American  chemist  and  botanist,  b.  Belgium.  Ho 
was  brought  to  the  United  States  at  the  ago  of 
three  and  was  graduated  from  the  Umv.  of  Notre 
Dame  in  1899.  In  1903  he  was  ordained  a  priest 
He  was  professor  of  botany  at  the  Umv.  of  Notre 
Dame  (1004-18),  dean  of  the  College  of  Science 
(1918-22),  and  professor  of  organic  chemistry  from 
1918.  He  is  known  for  his  study  of  the  reactions  of 
acetylene  which  were  the  basis  for  the  development 
of  Lewisite  ga»  And  Duprene,  a  synthetic  rubber. 
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Nievre  (nv8'vru),  department  (2,659  SQ  mi.;  pop. 
248,  559),  central  France,  named  after  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Loire.  It  occupies  the  old  province 
of  NIVBKNAIB  Nevers  is  the  capital 

Nlflheim  (nS'fulhtm*),  in  Norse  myth,  the  lowest 
region  and  farthest  north,  perhaps  the  same  as 
Hel.  It  us  cold  and  dreary,  inhabited  by  frost 

€ts,  who  will  go  forth  at  Kagnarok 
(nl'jul),  town  (pop  30,660),  Transvaal  prov  , 
>n  of  South  Africa    It  IB  connected  by  rail  with 
Durban  The  population  has  grown  remarkably  in 
recent  times  because  of  increased  gold  mining  in 
the  locality 

Niger  (nl'jar),  m  the  Bible  see  SIMEON  4. 
Niger  (nl'iur),  overseas  territory  (c  457,100  sq  mi  , 
pop  c  1,873,000),  French  West  Africa  The  capital 
is  Niamey  It  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  Algeria 
and  on  the  south  by  Nigeria  Niger  is  crossed  by 
the  Niger  nver  The  south  is  well  wooded  and  suit- 
able for  ranching,  while  the  north  is  largely  deso- 
late There  are  roads  to  Nigeria.  Hides  and  skins 
are  exported 

Niger,  river,  c  2,600  mj  long,  rising  in  NE  Siernt 
Leone  On  its  initial  northeasterly  course  it  flows 
through  French  Guinea  and  French  hudan  After 
passing  Timbuktu,  it  turns  southeast  and  crosse-* 
French  Niger  and  Nigeria  to  empty  into  the-  Gulf  of 
Guinea  The  Benuo,  the  thief  tributary,  enters  the 
Niger  at  Lokaju  in  Nigeria  On  the  Niger's 
marshy  delta  (c  14,000  sq  mi )  is  Port  Harcourt 
The  Niger  is  one  of  the  longest  rivers  of  Aft  ica,  but 
it  is  riot  economically  of  great  use  The  central  sec- 
tion is  navigable  for  part  of  the  year  Irrigation 
works  making  use  of  its  water  are  contemplated 
Two  of  the  early  explorers,  Mungo  Park  and  Hugh 
Clapperton,  lost  their  lives  on  the  Niger  Ru  hard 
L  Lander  and  his  brother  also  explored  the  river 

Nigeria  (nljSr'eu),  British  (olony  and  protectorate 
(372,599  sq  mi  ,  pop  19,928,171).  W  Africa,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea  The  capital  is  Lagos  Nigeria 
int  ludes  British  Cameroons  It  is  bordered  on  the 
north  and  went  by  From  h  West  Africa  and  on  the 
east  by  French  Cameroons  and  Fiench  Equatorial 
Afru  a  The  c  ountry  is  named  for  the  Niger  river, 
which  crosses  it  Nigeria  has  a  desert  in  the  north, 
savannas  in  the  central  highlands,  rum  forests  in 
the  south,  and  swamps  and  forests  along  the  coast 
(c  500  mi  long)  Linguistic  .illy  Nigeria  falls  into 
a  northern  and  a  southern  section  Of  the  inanv 
native  groups,  the  most  numerous  are  in  the  north 
the  Hausa  (3,604,016),  the  Fulam  (2,025,189),  and 
the  Kariun  (930,  017)  and  in  the  south  the  Yoruba 
(3,166,154)  and  the  Ibo  (3,172,780)  A  fairly  ex- 
tensive rail  system  and  a  rosd  net  connect  the 
principal  towns  and  c  ities  of  the  interior,  including 
Kano  and  Bam  hi,  with  the  ports  of  Lagos  and  Port 
Hare  ourt  Tin  is  mined  in  the  north  and  coal  in  the 
south  Exports  of  c  otton,  peanuts,  hides,  and  skins 
from  the  north  and  cacao  and  palm  products  from 
the  south  have  supplanted  the  centuries-old  tiade 
in  slaves  The  annexation  in  1861  of  Lagos,  a  no- 
torious slave  depot,  as  a  crown  colony  marked  the 
beginning  of  British  administration  By  1Q01 ,  after 
Frederick  J  D  Lugarcl  conquered  the  slave-raiding 
chiefs  of  the  north,  all  the  present  territory  of 
Nigeria  came  under  British  control  In  1P-06  the 
country  was  divided  into  Northern  Nigena  and 
Southern  Nigeria  The  two  administrations  were 
amalgamated  in  1914  to  constitute  the  colony  and 
protectorate  of  Nigeria  Nigeria  is  ruled  by  an 
appointed  governor  with  the  aid  of  an  exec  utive 
and  a  legislative  council  The  legislative  council, 
with  appointed  and  elected  members,  lias  a  native 
majoiitv  See  Wilfrid  Ilambly,  Culture  Arvaa  of 
Nigeria  (1035),  A  C  Burns,  History  of  Vigeria 
(1936) 

night  blindness   see  BLINDNESS 

night-blooming  cereus  (scVeus),  name  for  several 
species  of  the  CACTUS  family,  chainctensticnlJj< 
blooming  at  night  and  formerly  included  in  the 
genus  Cereua  All  ai  e  usually  climbing  or  sprawling 
plants  with  flat  or  angled  stems  and  massive  but 
delicate  blossoms,  commonly  white  and  sometimes 
fragrant  The  flowers  unfold  rapidly  and  typically 
last  but  a  single  night  Some  of  the  cacti  most 
commonly  called  night-blooming  ceieus  are  Hylo- 
cercus  undatus  (an  old  hedge  of  which  is  a  landmark 
in  Hawaii),  Selenicercus  grandiflorus  (used  as  a 
heart  tonic),  and  Nyctocereus  serpentinits 

nighthawk  or  bull  bat.  North  American  bird  of  the 
goatsucker  family  The  eastern  nighthawk,  more 
often  seen  than  the  related  WHIPPOORWIIX,  has 
plumage  of  mottled  brown,  gray,  and  black,  with 
white  wing,  throat,  and  (in  the  male)  tail  bands 
It  may  lay  its  eggs  on  flat  surfaces  of  hillsides, 
rocks,  or  fields  or  on  gravel-covered  city  roofs  It 
catches  insects  m  its  wide,  bristled  mouth  while 
pursuing  its  erratic,  grateful  flight  At  times  it 
plunges  from  high  in  the  air,  arresting  its  descent 
and  producing  a  booming  sound  by  suddenly 
spreading  its  wings.  It  is  especially  active  m  early 
evening  and  before  daybreak 

Nightingale,  Florence,  1820-1910,  English  hospital 
administrator,  b.  Florence,  Italy  She  was  influen- 
tial in  modernizing  training  for  nursing.  In  1844 
she  began  to  visit  hospitals  and  to  interest  herself 
hi  training  for  nurses.  She  spent  a  brief  period  in 
1800  with  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in 
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Alexandria,  and  in  1851  she  studied  at  the  institute 
for  Protestant  deaconesses  in  Kaiserswerth,  Ger- 
many Her  genius  for  administration  was  dis- 
played when,  m  1854,  she  organized  a  hospital  unit 
of  38  nurses  for  the  Crimean  War  and  established 
a  new  type  of  war  hospital  at  Scutari  and  Balakla- 
va  She  enforced  discipline,  introduced  sanitary  re- 
form*, and,  against  opposition,  secured  necessary 
supplies  With  the  testimonial  fund  given  her  for 
her  war  services  she  founded  (I860)  the  Nightin- 
gale School  and  Home  for  training  nurses,  St 
Thomas's  Hospital,  London  Although  her  health 
was  broken  and  she  undertook  no  other  projects  of 
organization,  Miss  Nightingale's  counsel  was 
sought  on  matters  of  sanitation  and  nursing 
throughout  her  life  She  was  known  as  the  "Lady 
of  the  Lamp  "  Florence  Nightingale  was  the  first 
woman  to  receive  (1907)  the  British  Order  of 
Merit,  the  Crimean  Monument,  Waterloo  Place, 
London,  was  erected  m  her  honor  in  1915,  and  in 
1934  the  Florence  Nightingale  International 
Foundation  was  inaugurated  at  London  to  sponsor 
postgraduate  c  ourses  m  nursing  She  is  the  mibjec  t 
of  Longfellow's  poem  "Santa  Filomena "  Her 
writings  include  Notes  on  HosjAJtal  \dmims- 

tralion  (1857),  Notes  on  Hospital*  (1859),  Notts  on 
Nursing  (I860),!  and  Nates  on  Nursing  for  the  La- 
bouring Classen  (1861)  See  biographies  by  M  II 
S  Anderson  (1929),  Irene  Cooper  WilJis  (19*1), 
and  Margaret  Goldsmith  (1937) 

nightingale,  migratory  bird  of  the  thrush  family, 
celebrated  by  many  poets  foi  its  powers  of  song 
The  common  nightingale  of  England  and  Western 
Europe  is  about  6V<j  in  long  and  reddish  brown 
above,  with  under  part*  of  grayish  white  It 
winters  in  Africa  and  reaches  England  about  the 
middle  of  April  Its  song  is  usual  1>  heard  only 
during  the  breeding  season  The  nest  is  a  loose 
struc  ture  of  leaves  and  grass  on  or  near  the  ground 
\  somewhat  larger  species  is  found  in  Eastern 
Europe  The  bulbul,  a  songbird  which  appears  m 
Persian  literature,  is  thought  to  be  u  nightingale 

nightshade,  name  for  plants  of  the  large  and  widely 
distributed  genus  Solatium,  chiefly  noted  for  their 
poisonous  qualities  The  genus,  however,  also  in- 
cludes the  food  plants  potato  and  eggplant  Other 
species  of  nightshade  include  BELLADOVNA  or  dead- 
ly nightshade,  a  BITTERSWEFT  or  woody  night- 
shade, the  Jerusalem  cheiry,  a  house  plant  popular 
for  its  orange  berries,  the  HORHK  NKTTLB,  and  the 
black  nightshade  (Solarium  mgrum),  also  called 
deadly  nightshade,  u  weed  with  black  berries 
Nightshades  usually  ha\e  star-shaped  flowers  and 
showy  berries  The  enchanter's  nightshade  belongs 
to  the  germs  Circaia 

nihilism  (nl'ulfam),  a  name  first  applied  by  Turgo- 
nev  in  his  novel  Fathers  and  tians  (1861)  to  a  theory 
held  by  many  Russian  revolutionists  at  that  time 
and  afterward  until  the  downf  ill  of  the  tsarist  go\- 
ernment  (1917)  Nihilism  stressed  the  need  to 
destroy  existing  economic  and  social  institutions, 
whatever  was  to  be  the  nature  of  the  better  order 
for  which  the  destruc  tion  was  to  prepare  Nihilists 
were  not  without  construe  tive  programs,  but  agree- 
ment on  these  was  not  essential  to  the  immediate 
objective.,  destruction  Direct  action,  such  as  as- 
sassination and  arson,  was  c harac  (eristic  Such 
acts  were  not  necessarily  directed  by  am  central 
authority  Small  groups  and  even  individuals  weie 
encouraged  to  plan  and  execute  teironstii  acts  in- 
dependently The  assassination  of  Tiar  \lexander 
II  was  one  icsult,  of  such  terrorist  activities  The 
constructive  programs  published  by  nihilists  in- 
clude the  est  ibhshmg  of  a  parliamentary  goyerri- 
ment,  the  programs  are  on  the  whole  moderate  in 
comparison  with  the  revolutionary  measures  of 
1917  Nihilism  was  too  diffuse  and  negatiy  e  to  per- 
sist as  a  movement  and  gradually  ga\e  way  to 
other  philosophies  of  revolt,  it  remained,  howe\er, 
an  element  in  later  Russian  thought  See  S  Step- 
mak,  The  Career  of  a  Nihilist  (1889),  Vera  tigner, 
Memoirs  of  a  Rrwtutwnist  (1927) 

Niigata  (ne'giita),  citj  (1940  pop  150,901,  1047 
pop  204,477),  capital  of  Nit  gat  a  prefecture,  N 
Honshu,  Japan,  on  the  Sea  of  Japan  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Shmano  river  It  is  un  industrial  renter  and 
the  mam  port  (opened  in  1868  to  foreign  trade)  for 
the  west  coast  of  Honshu,  with  exports  of  oil,  ma- 
chinery, and  textiles  The  prefecture  yields  pe- 
troleum, gold,  silver,  raw  silk,  and  farm  ptoducts 

Nlihau  (mS'liou),  island  (72  sq  mi  ,  pop  182),  one 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  It  is  8W  of  Kauai  and 
privately  owned  Rocky  in  the  east  and  mostly 
and  lowland,  the  island  is  suitable  only  for  cattle 
grazing  Niihau  mats,  made  from  rushes,  are 
famous 

Niitaktyama:  see  MORRISON,  MOUNT 

Nijinsky,  VaiUv  (vuslaf  nj  fallen 'skP),  1890-1950, 
Russian  ballet  dancer,  b  Warsaw,  Poland,  studied 
at  the  Russian  Imperial  Ballet  School-  He  had  tre- 
mendous success  at  his  debut  (1907)  with  the  im- 
peiial  ballet  m  the  Mannsky  Theater,  St  Peters- 
burg He  traveled  to  Paris  (1909)  and,  as  premier 
danseur  in  Diaghilev'«  Russian  Ballet,  was  the  firbt 
to  dance  Le»  Syliibidct,  Petrouchka,  The  Afternoon 
of  o  Faun,  Sehetuartuade,  and  The  Sixxtre  of  the 
ROM  Nijinsky  is  among  the  greatest  dancers  of  all 
time,  but  his  career  was  cut  snort  when  he  became 
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insane  See  hn  diary  (19  JO),  ed  and  tr.  by  his  wife, 
Romola  Nijmsky,  who  also  wrote  a  rather  inaccu- 
rate biography  (1933),  Anatole  Bourman  and  D 
Lyman,  The  Tragedy  of  Nijinsky  ( 1936) ,  Ninnsky 
(ed  by  P  D  Magriel.  194ft) 

Nijmegen(nl'intV'khun),  municipality  (pop  105,921), 
Gelderland  prov  ,  E  Netherlands,  on  tho  Waal 
and  near  the  German  border,  SSW  of  Arnhem  A 
railroad  junction  and  inland  shipping  center,  it 
also  has  important  manufactures  It  has  a  Cath- 
ohc  university  (founded  1923)  Dating  from  Caro- 
luigmn  tunes,  Nijmegen  was  chartered  in  1184  and 
became  a  free  imperial  city  and  a  member  of  the 
Hanseata  League  It  subscribed  (1579)  to  the 
Union  of  Utrecht  The  Treaty  of  Nijmegen  was 
signed  hero  in  1678-79  (see  DUTCH  WARS)  In  the 
Second  World  War,  Allied  air-borne  troops  wrested 
(Sept  1944)  Nijmegen  from  the  Germans  but 
failed  in  rescuing  tho  troops  caught  at  Arrihem 
Among  tho  am  lent,  buildings  of  the  city  are  a  13th- 
century  church  (tho  Groote  Kerk),  the  city  hall 
(16th  cent  ),  the  yvpighhou*j  (17th  cent ),  and  re- 
mains of  a.  palace  built  h>  Charlemagne  and  re- 
built by  Frederick  I  in  1165  Nijmegen  was 
formerly  also  spelled  Nuneguen,  Nymegen,  and 
Nymwegen  and  is  known  m  French  as  Nimegue 
and  in  German  as  Nimwegen 

Nikana   see  ICAHIA 

Nike  (ul'kfi).  *n  Greek  mythology,  daughter  of  Pallas 
and  St>  x  She  presided  over  all  contests,  e<»pec  iall> 
war,  and  as  such  was  the  goddess  of  victory ,  she 
was  identified  with  the  Homan  goddess  Victoria 
Nike  was  usually  conceived  of  as  an  attribute  of 
Zeus  and  Athena  (sometimes  she  was  identified 
with  Athena)  In  art,  Nike  is  usually  winged  and 
bears  a  wreath  or  a  palm  branch  In  the  Athena 
Parthenon,  a  btatue  by  Phidias,  Athena  held  a 
figure  of  Nike  A  Nike  by  Paeomus,  discovered  at 
Ol>mpia,  is  in  the  museum  there  The  Victory 
(or  toikt)  of  Samothiact,  (Louvre),  although  badly 
mutilated,  is  ono  of  the  finest  extant  Greek  sculp- 
tures 

Nikuch,  Arthur  (ar'toor  nc'kTsh),  1855-192 J,  Hun- 
garian conductor  and  violinist,  grad  Vienna  Con- 
servatory, 1873  He  played  in  Wagner's  orchestra 
at  Bavreuth  and  with  the  Vienna  court  orchestra 
In  1879  he  bee  ame  conductor  of  the  Leipzig  Opera, 
remaining  until  1889,  when  he  became  conductor  ol 
the  Boston  S\m  phony  Orchestra  He  conducted 
(1S93-95)  the  Budapest  Opera  and  was  afterward 
conductor  of  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  and  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  until  his  death 

Nikko  (nek'ko),  town,  Totlugi  prefecture,  central 
Honshu,  Japan,  in  Nikko  National  Park  It  is  a 
tourist  resort  and  religious  center,  famous  for  its 
ornate  temples  and  shrines,  dating  from  the  Yedo 
period  and  notable  for  rich  coloring  One  of  them 
houses  tho  tomb  of  ley  asu  The  park  is  noted  for 
its  mountain  scenery,  waterfalls,  and  cr>ptomeria 
forests 

Nikolayev  (njikull'uf).  city  (pop  167,108),  capital 
of  Nikolayev  oblast,  bW  Ukraine,  on  the  Southern 
Bug  near  its  junction  with  the  Ingul  nvor  It  is  a 
major  Black  Sea  port,  exporting  grain,  sugar,  and 
iron  and  manganese  oree>,  and  it  has  large  shipyards 
and  flour  mills  The  city  was  founded  in  1784  near 
the  site  of  tho  am  lent  Greek  colon>  of  OLBIA  In 
the  Second  World  \\ar  it  was,  held  (1941-43)  b> 
the  Germans 

Nikolayevsk  or  Nikolayevsk-on-Amur,  Rus  Niko- 
layevsk-tui-Amur  (uvlkuli'ufsk-iuv-umoor'),  city 
(1948  pop  over  50,000),  capital  of  Lower  Amur 
oblast,  Khabatmsk  Teintory,  RSFSR,  in  Far 
Eastern  Siberia  It  is  a  port  on  the  Amur,  25  mi 
above  its  mouth,  and  the  center  of  u  fishing,  gold- 
mirimg,  and  fur-hunting  area  There  are  iron  de- 
posits near  by  Founded  in  1852,  it  was  the  leading 
Russian  city  of  the  Far  East  until  the  rise  of  Kha- 
barovsk after  1SSO  It  suffered  greatly  (1<>20)  in 
the  Russian  civil  war 

Nikolsburg  (ne'koUboork),  Czech  Mikulor  (ml'- 
kdt>16f),  town  (pop  5,220),  Moravia,  Czechoslova- 
kia, near  the  Austrian  border  Here  in  1621  Gabriel 
BBTHLRN  signed  a  disadvantageous  treaty  with 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II  The  Franco-Austrian  ar- 
mistice concluded  here  (1805)  after  the  battle  of 
Austerhtz  was  followed  b\  the  Treaty  of  PRESB- 
BURO  Another  armistice  signed  here  ended  tho 

AUBTRO-PRUSSUN  W\H  (ISWi) 

Nikolsk-Ussunski,  RSFSR  sec  \  OROSHILOV 
Nikon  (ng'kon),  1605-81  Russian  churchman,  pa- 
triarch of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  (1652-66)  , 
Widely  known  as  a  reformer,  he  accepted  the  pa- 
triarchate cm  condition  that  he  would  be  obeyed  in 
everything  He  undertook  at  once  a  reform  of 
church  discipline  and  iitual  with  a  view  to  purging 
the  Russian  rites  of  accretions  and  eccentricities 
Hia  reforms,  particularly  his  introduction  of  a  new 
pra\er  book  (1054),  created  a  schism  m  the  church 
and  inspired  tho  formation  of  a  major  opposition 
sect,  the  Raskolmki  (or  Old  Believers),  who  have 
retained  the  older  usages  banned  by  Nikon 
Heterodox  sects  such  as  tho  DUKHOBORB  formed 
and  attached  themselves  to  the  Rnakolmki  to 
avoid  persecution.  By  1658  Nikon  had  aroused 
sufficiently  powerful  opposition  to  bring  about  his 
banishment,  and  in  1606  he  was  deposed  aud  de- 
graded. He  was  a  figure  unique  in  Rusiian  church 
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history,  for  he  opposed  anv  interference  by  the 
state  in  church  affairs  and  considered  the  two  in- 
stitutions to  be  distinct  and  separate  Hu»  reforms 
were  maintained  after  his  disgrac  e 
Nikopol  (nekcVpdl).  town  (pop  5,022),  N  Bulgaria, 
on  the  Danube  opposite  Rumania  It  was  founded 
(A  D  629)  as  Nicopohs  Here  in  1396  the  Otto- 
man Turks  under  Bajazet  I  defeated  an  auny  of 
crusaders  led  by  King  Sigismund  of  Hungary 
(later  Emperor  SIGISMUND)  Among  the  Christian 
leaders  captured  were  John  the  Teailess  of  Bur- 
gundv  and  Marshal  Bomuaut  The  Turkish 
victory,  won  largely  because  the  discipline  of  the 
Janizaries  was  superior  to  disordorlv  Western 
chivalry,  removed  the  lant  serious  obstacle  to  the 
Turkish  advamo,  however,  Bajazet's  defeat  (1402) 
bv  Tamerlane  save  Christian  Europe  a  respite 
Nikopol  (nvfko'pul),  citv  (1926  pop  14,214,  1939 
pop  57,841),  S  central  Ukraine,  on  the  Dnieper  It 
is  the  center  of  a  major  manganese-mining  district 
and  has  a  largo  metallurgical  industry. 
Nikosia,  Cvpru*  see  NICOSIA 

Niksic,  Serbo-Cro<itian  Nikhc  (nek'shfch),  town 
(pop  6,68b),  Montenegro,  Yugoslavia,  NW  of 
Titograd  An  ancient  Montenegrin  stronghold,  it 
has  nuns  of  fortresses  built  for  defense  against  the 
Turks  There  are  a  Roman  bridge  and  a  cathedral, 
the  gift  of  Nicholas  II  of  Russia 
Niland  (nl'lund),  village  (pop  c  2,000),  SE  Calif  ,  at 

the  northern  end  of  IMPERIAL  VALLEY 
Nile,  great  river  of  Africa  One  of  the  longest  rivers 
in  the  world,  it  flows  c  4,050  mi  from  its  ultimate 
headstream,  the  KAGKH\,  to  the  Meditei ranean 
Sea,  and  it  drains  c  1,100,000  sq  mi  The  Nile 
proper,  originating  at  Khartoum  (in  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan)  in  the  junction  of  the  BLUE  NILK 
and  the  WHTTF  NILE,  is  c  1,500  mi  long  Except 
for  the  ATBAKA,  it  receives  no  tributaries  below 
Khartoum  In  the  Anglo-Kgv  ptian  Sudan  the 
course  of  the  Nile,  viewed  from  north  to  south, 
mav  be  described  as  a  gigantic  S  curve  In  Egypt 
it  flows  almost  due  north  but  of  ton  me  lines  slightly 
to  the  west  Below  Cairo  the  n\  er  enters  its  delta, 
whuh  it  crosses  chiefly  through  the  Dannetta  and 
Hosotta  channels,  there  are  five  other  channels, 
mainly  used  for  irrigation  Between  Khartoum 
and  Aswan,  Egypt,  where  the  First  Cataract  (the 
most  northerly)  is  located,  the  Nile  descends  from 
1,230  ft  to  279  ft  The  descent,  always  gradual 
except  at  the  six  groups  of  ( atarac  ts,  is  espei  iall\ 
gentle  below  Aswan  The  catarac  ts  make  the  river 
(innavigable  above  Aswan  oxc  ept  for  short  stretches 
and  prevent  a  through  waterway  from  Albert 
Nyanza  N  to  the  Mediterranean  The  most 
striking  phenomenon  of  the  Nile  is  the  annual 
autumn  overflow  of  the  river  from  its  wide  shallow 
bed  in  Egypt  The  mystification  of  the  anciont 
geographers  as  to  the  soun  e  of  such  abundant 
water  during  a  season  when  rivers  normallv  were 
low  was  cleared  up  in  the  18th  and  19th  cent  bv 
explorers,  including  James  Bruce,  John  Speke, 
and  Henry  Stanley  They  disclosed  that  the  Blue 
Nile  (which  furnishes  most  of  the  water  for  the 
autumn  floods)  drams  the  highlands  of  NW 
Ethiopia  and  that  the  White  Nile  drains  the  E 
Belgian  Congo  and  W  Ugunda  by  drawing  on 
Edward  Nvanza,  Albert  Nvanza  and  Victoria 
Nyanza  As  in  ancient  times,  Eg>nt  would  be 
entirely  a  desert  save  for  the  Nile  The  pressure 
of  a  growing  population,  however,  makes  it  essen- 
tial to  grow  crops  throughout  the  >ear  on  the 
limited  arable  land  and  forbids  reliance  on  the 
annual  floods  alone  Water  is  kept  available 
throughout  the  vear  and  flooding  is  controlled 
b>  a  system  of  dams  completed  in  the  1930s  and 
including  among  major  installations  the  ASW\N 
DAM  and  works  at  Afn  UT  and  SENNAR  See  Amelia 
Edwards,  A  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile  (1899), 
Emil  Ludwig,  The  Nile  (1937) 
Nile,  battle  of  the  see  ABOUKIR 
Riles,  HezeJdah,  1777-1839,  American  journalist, 
b  Jeffens's  Ford,  Chester  co  ,  Pa  A  printer,  u 
writer,  and  a  publisher,  he  was  the  chief  editor 
(1805-11)  of  the  Baltimore  Evtmng  Post  In  1811 
he  founded  Niles'  Weekly  Register  (later  called 
Niles'  National  Remoter),  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial journals  of  his  day,  now  an  important  historical 
source  He  was  more  or  less  independent  in  politic* 
but  was  an  economic  nationalist,  advocating  the 
protective  tariff,  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
the  recharter  of  the  Second  Bank  of  tho  United 
States  He  became  an  active  opponent  of  Andrew 
Jackson  Niles  wrote  a  historical  work,  Principles 
and  Acts  of  the  Revolution  (1822),  and  essays  Bee 
11  G  Stone,  Hezekiah  Ntles  as  an  Economist  (1933) 
liles.  1  Village  (pop  2,168),  NB  111 ,  near  Chicago, 
me  1899  2  City  (pop  11.328),  SW  Mith  ,  on  the 
St  Joseph  and  N  of  South  Bend,  Ind  ,  in  a  farm 
and  fruit  area,  me  as  a  village  1838,  as  a  city  1859. 
It  was  the  Bite  of  a  Jesuit  mission  (1690)  and  of 
Fort  St.  Joseph,  built  by  the  French  (1697)  The 
fort  fell  to  the  British  (17(>1),  to  the  Indians  (Pon- 
tiao's  Rebellion,  1763),  and  to  the  Spanish  and 
Indiana  (1780,  1781) ,  it  was  later  abandoned.  Per- 
manent settlement  began  in  1827,  and  as  a  station 
on  the  stagecoach  route  between  Detroit  and  Chi- 
cago, Niles  grew  as  a  commercial  and  industrial 
center.  Its  manufactures  include  refrigeration 
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equipment,  metal  fixtures,  wire  products,  and  dress 

Ejrns.    Ring  Lardner  was  born  hero     3  City 
16,273),  NE  Ohio,  on  the  Mahonmg  and  near 
ren,  settled  1806     It  la  an  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustrial center,  and  i  hemicals,  electric  lights,  metal 
products,  and  rail  toad  equipment  are  made  There 
is  a  memorial  to  William  MeKinloy,  who  was  bom 
here 

Niles  Center,  Til    sec  SKOKIE 
Nilgiri  Hills   see  GHATS 

Nilsson,  Christine  (ntt'son),  1843-1921,  Swedish 
operatic  soprano  Her  debut  (1864)  was  made  in 
Pam  She  mado  a  tour  (1870-72)  of  the  United 
States,  after  which  she  sang  legularly  at  Drurv 
Lane  until  1877  In  1883  she  sang  at  the  opening  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
nimbus  (nTm'bus),  in  art,  the  luminous  disk  or  circle 
or  other  indication  of  light  around  the  head  of  a 
sat  red  personage  It  was  used  in  Buddhist  and 
other  Oriental  art  and  by  the  early  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  designate  gods  and  heroes  and  appeared 
in  Christian  art  in  the  5th  cent  Although  usually  a 
circle  or  disk,  the  nimbus  1ms  various  forms — tri- 
angular for  God  the  Father,  a  c  irrle  with  a  cross  for 
Christ,  a  square  for  a  living  person ,  a  di^k  or  ( in  lo 
for  a  saint,  with  sometimes  a  band  of  small  stars  for 
the  Virgin  Mary  The  square  form  was  symbolic  of 
the  material  world,  the  circle  symbolized  spiritual 
perfection  and  eternal  blessedness,  and  tho  triangle 
represented  eternity  and  the  Trinity  The  nimbus 
is  usually  of  gold  and  mav  have  a  clearly  defined 
outline  or  the  light  may  be  diffused,  radiating  from 
the  head  in  lines  that  melt  into  the  pu  ture  The 
term  aureole  may  denote  a  crown  or  radiance  around 
tho  head  or  it  may  be  an  oval  used  as  a  background 
for  the  whole  body  When  nimbus  and  aureole  are 
combined  for  one  figure,  the  illumination  is  called 
a  glory  Halo  is  a  nontechnical  term  to  denote 
either  a  dink  back  of  the  head  or  a  circle  surround- 
ing it 

nimbus,  in  meteorology   see  CLOUD 

Nimeguen  or  Nimegue,  Netherlands  {see  NIJMFOKN 

Ntmes  (nem),  city  (pop  75,398),  capital  of  Card 
dent  ,  S  France,  in  Languedot  It  manufactures 
silk  and  trades  in  wines  and  spirits  As  Nemauwus 
it  was  an  important  citv  of  Provincia  Nurbonensis 
(see  GAUL)  The  magmfic  ent  Roman  arena,  seating 
up  to  24,000  spec  tators,  is  still  in  use  The  Maison 
Carr6e  [square  house],  a  Roman  TKMPLE  (Int  or  2d 
cent  AD),  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Roman 
architecture,  is  perfectly  pieserved  and  houses  a 
museum  of  Roman  antiquities  Other  Roman 
relics  include  the  temple  of  Diana  (2d  tent  AD), 
a  great  watchtower,  and,  a  few  miles  distant,  the 
PONT  DU  GARD 

Nimitz,  Chester  William  (nl'mits),  1885-,  American 
admiral,  b  Frederic  ksburg,  Texas,  grad  Annapolis 
1905  In  the  First  World  War  he  was  t  luef  of  staff 
to  the  commander  of  the  submarine  force  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  He  was  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  when,  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Haibor 
he  succeeded  (1941)  Husband  E  Kimmel  as  com- 
mander of  the  Pacific  Fleet  He  headed  the  naval 
fighting  forces  in  tho  Pac  ific  throughout  the  Sec  ond 
World  War  In  Doc  ,  1944,  he  was  made  admiral 
of  the  fleet  ("five-star  admiral")  and  a  year  later 
succeeded  Ernest  J  King  as  chief  of  naval  oper- 
ations After  ho  retired  (Dec  ,  1947)  from  the  navy , 
he  was  chosen  (March,  1949)  to  head  the  United 
Nations  commission  for  India  and  Pakistan 

Nimrah   see  BETH-NIMR\H 

Nimrim,  stream,  perhaps  tho  Wadi  Nmieirah,  a 
southeastern  feeder  of  the  Dead  Sea  Isa  15  6, 
Jer  4834 

Nimrod,  descendant  of  Cush  who  is  recorded  as  a 
mighty  hunter  Gen  108,  IChron  110 

Nimshi  (nlm'shl),  grandfather  of  Jehu  1  Kings 
19  lo,  2  Kings  9  2,14,20,  2  Chron  22  7 

Nimwegen,  Netherlands  see  NIJMECJEN 

nmebark,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Physocarpue  (or 
Opulaster),  Noith  American  (one  Asiatic)  decidu- 
ous, spring-blooming  shrubs,  with  thin  bark  which 
peels  in  sevei  al  layers  They  have  clusters  of  small 
white  or  pinkish  flowers,  often  similar  to  those  of 
the  closely  related  bridal  wreath  spiraea,  followed 
by  email  inflated  seed  pods  Nmobarks  are  hardy 
and  are  easily  cultivated  as  ornamental  shrubs 

Nine-Power  Treaty,  see  NAVAL  CONFERENCES 

Ninety  Six,  town  (pop  1,453),  W  S  C  ,  near  Green- 
wood, founded  1855  Near  by  are  the  site  of  a 
Revolutionary  fort  and  a  state  park, 

Nineveh  (nt'nuvO),  ancient  city,  capital  of  tho 
Assyrian  Empire,  on  the  Tigris  river  opposite  the 
site  of  modern  Mosul,  Iraq  The  old  capital  Assur 
was  replaced  by  Calah,  which  seems  to  have  been 
replaced  by  Nineveh  Nineveh  was  thereafter  gen- 
erally the  capital,  though  Sargon  built  Dur  Shar- 
rukui  as  his  capital  Nineveh  reac  bed  its  full  glory 
under  SENNACHERIB  and  ASSUR-BANI-PAL  It  con- 
tinued to  be  the  leader  of  the  ancient  world  until 
it  fell  in  612  B  C  to  the  attack  of  Cyaxares  and 
Nabopolassar,  and  the  Assyrian  Empire  came  to 
an  end  Excavations,  begun  in  the  middle  of  the 
19th  cent ,  have  revealed  a  city  more  than  3  mi. 
long  Buildings  and  inscriptions  give  much  mate- 
rial on  the  history  of  Assyria  The  library  of  Aasur- 
bam-pal  was  at  Nineveh  The  city  is  mentioned 
often  in  the  Bible.  The  book  of  Nahum  telle  of 


its  fall.  Gen.  10.11;  Zeph.  2.13;  Mat.  12.41;  Luke 
11.30 

Ninghiia  or  Ning-hsU  (nmg'shya').  province 
(90,075  sq  mi.,  pop  737,536),  NW  China,  bound- 
ed on  tho  noith  by  the  Mongolian  People's  Repub- 
lic The  capital  is  Ymgchwan.  Nmghaia  is  part  of 
Inner  Mongolia.  Desert  and  grazing  land  make  up 
most  of  the  province.  Only  in  the  southwest  sec- 
tion, through  which  the  Yellow  River  flows,  is 
agriculture  possible,  there  wheat,  kaoliang,  and 
beans  are  raised  Wool,  furs,  hides,  and  rugs  are 
exported  The  few  towns  are  merely  stations  on  the 
camel  caravan  routes  which  are  Ninghsia's  chief 
avenues  of  trade  The  Chinese  population  is  con- 
fined to  the  south  Tho  rest  of  the  province,  in- 
habited by  Mongols,  was  detached  (1949)  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  made  part  of  the  Inner 
Mongolian  Autonomous  Region 

Ninghsien  or  Ning-hsien  (nmg'shven')»  city  (pop. 
210,377),  Chekiang  prov  ,  China,  on  tho  Whangpoo 
river  A  Portuguese  trading  settlement  was  estab- 
lished here  in  the  Ibth  cent  In  the  Opium  War 
(1841)  Bntish  forces  occupied  the  city  The 
Treaty  of  Nanking  (1842)  which  ended  hostilities, 
mado  Ninghsien  a  TREATY  PORT  It  is  the  eastern 
terminus  of  a  railroad  to  Range  how  Fishing  is  a 
major  industry  The  cit>  was  formerly  named 
Nmgpo 

Nmgpo,  China  see  NJNCJHSIEV 

Niman,  Saint  (nT'neun),  d  432?,  British  missionary 
to  the  Picts  of  Galloway,  the  Apostle  of  Scotland. 
See  study  by  W  D  Simpson  (1940) 

Ninon  de  Lenclos    see  LENCLOS,  NINON  HE 

Niobe  (nl'obc"),  in  Greek  legend,  queen  of  Thebes, 
wife  of  AMPUION  and  daughter  of  TANTALUS.  She 
boasted  of  her  children  (accounts  vary,  giving  her 
12,  14,  and  20),  saying  that  LETO  had  only  two 
APOLLO  and  ARTEMIS,  angry  at  this  insult  to  their 
mother,  killed  all  Niobe^s  children,  and  she  was 
turned  into  a  stone  imago  of  perpetual  weeping 

niobium  (nlo'bcum),  steel-gray,  lustrous  metallic  ele- 
ment (symbol «»Nb,  for  physical  constants,  see 
*  LEMENT,  table)  Like  tantalum,  it  is  malleable 
and  ductile  and  can  bo  welded  It  also  resembles 
tantalum  in  reac  ting  readily  at  high  temperatures 
with  oxygen,  carbon,  the  halogens,  nitrogen,  sul- 
phur, and  other  nonmetals  It  IB  used  in  vacuum 
tubes,  in  the  preparation  of  stainless  stoel,  and  (in 
the  form  of  the  carbide)  in  making  cutting  tools 
In  1S01  Charles  Hatchctt  discovered  the  element 
(although  he  did  not  isolate  it)  in  an  ore  known 
as  columbite  C  W  Blomstrind,  m  1864,  isolated 
the  element  from  tho  chloride  Both  columbium 
(symbol  =» Cb)  and  niobium  were  long  used  as  names 
for  the  clement  in  different  countries,  in  1949  the 
International  Union  of  Chemistry  adopted  tho 
name  niobium  in  preference  to  columbium 

Niobrara  (nlubra'ru),  river,  430  mi  long,  rising  in  E 
Wyoming  and  flowing  across  N  Nebraska  to  the 
Missouri  on  the  northeast  border  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  Mirage  Flats  pioject  uses  water 
from  the  Niobrara  impounded  by  Box  Butto  Dam 
(o<t  1940),  SW  of  Rush vi Ho 

Niort  (n>6r),  town  (pop  29,068),  capital  of  Deux- 
Ht-vres  dept  ,  W  Franco,  in  Poitou  It  has  glove 
manufacturing  Of  tho  old  fortress  (12th- 13th 
cent )  two  huge  towors  remain,  there  also  are  sev- 
eral fine  Renaissance  buildings  Niort  was  a 
Huguenot  stronghold  in  the  16th  and  17th  cent 
Mme  de  Mamtenon  was  born  in  jail  here 

Nipawin  (nl'piiwtn"),  town  (pop  2,211),  E  central 
Sask  ,  on  the  Saskatchewan  river  and  E  of  Prince 
Albert  There  are  flour  nulls  and  dairying 

Nipigon,  Lake  (nl'pIgSn),  66  mi  long  and  46  mi 
wide,  central  Ont  ,  NE  of  Port  Arthur  It  has 
many  islands  It  drains  S  into  Lake  Superior  by 
the  40-mile  Nipigon  river. 

Nipissing,  Lake  (ni'pTsmg),  S  Ont ,  between  the 
Ottawa  river  and  Georgian  Bay  It  extends  west 
from  the  city  of  North  Bay  and  is  drained  WSW 
by  the  French  river  50  mi  to  Georgian  Bay 

Nippon  (nl'pon,  nlpon'),  a  name  for  Japan,  derived 
fiom  Dai  Nippon  This  may  be  said  to  mean  Great 
Japan  and  is  derived  from  the  Chinese  ideographs 
for  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun 

Nippur  (nipo&r'),  anc  lent  c  ity  of  Babylonia,  a  north- 
ern Surnenan  settlement  on  the  Euphrates  It  was 
the  seat  of  the  important  cult  of  the  god  En-hl, 
flourishing  above  all  otheis  in  Sumerian  times 
Excavations  of  tho  temple  area  have  yielded  a 
largo  library  (of  clay  tablets)  of  the  greatest  his- 
torical interest,  along  with  relics  of  the  much  later 
Persian  and  Parthian  periods 

Niriz  (nereV),  salt  lake,  S  Iian,  in  the  mountains 
E  of  Sriaz  The  town  of  Niriz  (pop  19,439)  was 
once  on  its  shores,  but  now  is  to  the  southeast  be- 
cause of  shrinkage  of  the  lake.  The  town  is  on  the 
road  from  Kerman  to  Shiraz  Tho  lake  is  also 
called  Bakhtegan 

Nirvana:  see  BUDDHISM. 

Nis  or  Nwh,  Serbo-Croatian  JVt*  (all  nesh),  city 
(pop  50,692),  S  Serbia,  Yugoslavia,  on  the  Nishava 
river  near  its  confluence  with  the  Southern  Morava 
It  is  an  important  railroad  center  and  has  iron  and 
tobacco  industries  The  Roman  Naissus,  it  was  the 
site  of  a  victory  (A.D.  269)  of  Claudius  II  over 
the  Ostrogoths  ana  was  the  birthplace  of  Constan- 
tino I  (Constantino  the  Great).  In  the  Middle 
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Ages  the  city  passed  back  and  forth  between  the 
Bulgarian  and  Serbian  empires  The  Turks,  who 
captured  it  c  1386,  were  defeated  here  m  1443  by 
John  Hunyadi,  but  soon  obtained  a  permanent 
hold  over  all  Serbia  Nis  was  several  times  held, 
for  brief  periods,  by  Christian  forces,  but  it  per- 
manently passed  to  Serbia  only  in  1878  The  city 
retains  a  medieval  fortress  which  dominates  the 
S  Morava  valley  The  Tower  of  Skulls  (Serbo- 
Croatian  Cele  Kida)  was  built  to  commemorate 
the  Serbs  massacred  in  the  uprising  of  1809. 
Nisa,  town,  Silesia  see  NEISSE 
Nun,  Yugoslavia  see  Nis 

Nuhapur  (neshapcJ&r'),  citv  (pop  24,270),  NE  Iran, 
SW  of  Meahed  Valuable  turquoise  mines  are  near 
by  It  was  the  usual  medieval  ( .ipital  (until  1 101) 
of  Khurasan  and  in  the  llth  cent  was  bneflv  capi- 
tal of  Persia  Jonghiz  Khan  took  the  town  and  mas- 
sacred much  of  the  population  Omar  Khayyam 
was  born  here,  an  haeologists  made  impoitant  finds 
of  glazed  pottery  near  his  tomb 
Nishinomiya  (ne'shencVrnCii),  city  (1940  pop 
103,774,  1947  pop  108,893),  Hvogo  prefecture,  S 
Honshu,  Japan,  on  Osaka  Bav  It  ia  a  sake-produc- 
ing center  Kobe  Women's  College  is  here 
WiSibin  (iie'sibCn),  town,  NE  Syria,  on  the  Mosul- 
to-Alep  route  It  has  rums  of  the  am  lent  Nisibis. 
the  residence  of  oarlv  Armenian  kings  It  passed 
m  turn  to  the  Romans,  Parthmns,  and  Persians, 
m  1839  the  ftgy  ptmna  here  defeated  the  Turks 
Nisqualh  Indians  (nlz'kwal£),  tnbe  of  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  of  the  Salishan  hnguistu  stock  In  the 
early  19th  cent  they  lived  on  the  Nisqually  river 
in  Washington  Their  culture  was  essentially  that 
of  the  Pacific  North  webt  Coast  area,  they  fished 
for  salmon,  thcv  lived  in  large  wooden  houses,  and 
they  were  expert  at  wood  carving  In  1854  they 
signed  the  Medic  me  Creek  Troatv ,  winch  set  aside 
a  reservation  for  them  in  W  central  Washmgton 
The  NiHqualh,  however,  wcio  not  satisfied,  and 
thov  took  part  m  the  Indian  uprisings  of  18.58 
Thcv  have  largelj  abandoned  the  resoivation  and 
are  today  fanners  There  ai  o  00  lef t  on  the  reserva- 
tion See  M  W  Smith,  The  Pui/allujt-N  equally 
(1910) 

Nisroch  (nts'rok),  Assyrian  god  in  whose  temple 
Senna*  herib  was  worshiping  when  he  was  assassi- 
nated    2  Kings  19  37,  Isa   37  38. 
niter,  see  RAI/TPVIP.K 

Niter6i  (nfturoi'),  city  (pop  124,507),  capital  of 
liio  de  Janeiro  state,  SE  Brazil,  on  Guaiiabara  Bay 
opposite  Rio  do  Janeiro  It  is  primarily  a  residen- 
tial suburb  of  the  national  capital,  though  it  has 
borne  industries,  has  some  shipping  b\  rail  and  by 
.sea,  and  has  several  institutions  of  higher  learning 
Former  1\  the  name  was  spelled  Nictheroy 
niton  see  RADON 

Nitra  (nyI'tra),Ger  Neutia  (noi'tra),  Hung  Nyitra 
(nyl'trS),  city  (pop  19,712),  Slovakia,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, NK  of  Bratislava  and  on  the  Nitra  river, 
an  affluent  of  the  Danube  It  is  an  agricultural 
market  center  and  has  beet-sugar  icfineneis  and 
breweries  Dating  from  Roman  times,  Nitra  is 
traditionally  the  site  of  the  oldest  c  hurc  h  in  Slo- 
vakia and  is  an  episc  opal  see 

nitrate  (iiT'trat),  either  a  salt  or  an  ester  of  NITRIC 
\CID  A  nitrate  is  a  compound  containing  the  ni- 
trate group  (see  RADICAL)  of  atoms,  which  conbists 
of  one  atom  of  nitrogen  and  three  of  oxygen  Near- 
ly all  the  nitrates  of  the  metals  are  soluble  in  water, 
and  for  this  reason  the\  are  widely  used  when  a 
soluble  salt  of  a  metal  is  required  Some  important 
nitrates  are  potassium  nitrate  (HALTPETEH)  and 
sodium  nitrate  (Chile  saltpeter),  silver  nitrate, 
known  c  ommonly  as  lunar  c  austic  ,  NITROULYCFRIN  , 
nitrocellulose,  a^mtrate  of  CELLULOSE,  NITROBEN- 
ZENE, and  ammonium  nitrate  (composed  of  the 
ammonium  and  nitrate  radicals),  •which  is  used  in 
the  preparation  of  nitrous  oxide  and  explosives 
Calcium  nitrate  is  used  in  fertilizers,  as  are  many 
other  nitrates  Barium  nitrate  and  strontium  ni- 
trate are  used  to  make  colored  fireworks  and  col- 
ored lights  for  signals ,  a  nitrate  of  bismuth  is  used  m 
medicine  In  chemical  analysis,  the  test  for  the  ni- 
trate radical  involves  the  addition,  first,  of  a  solu- 
tion of  ferrous  sulphate  to  the  unknown  substance 
and  then  of  concentrated  sulphuric-  acid  The  ap- 
pearaiu  e  of  a  characteristic  brown  ring  at  the  sur- 
face of  contact  between  the  acid  and  the  mixture 
(of  ferrous  sulphate  and  the  unknown)  indicates 
the  presence  of  the  nitrate  radical  The  presence  of 
nitrates  in  the  soil  is  of  great  importance  in  agricul- 
ture, since  from  these  soluble  compounds  plants 
obtain  the  NITROGEN  necessary  for  growth  The 
NITROGEN-FIXING  BACTERIA  are  important  in  keep- 
ing the  soil  supplied  with  these  compounds 
nitric  acid  (nl'trlk),  highly  corrosive,  colorless  liquid 
which  gives  off  choking  fumes  in  air,  boils  at  86°C  , 
and  becomes  a  white  cr>8tallme  substance  at 
— 42°C.  Those  properties  apply  to  pure  (100  per- 
cent) nitric  acid  Miscible  with  water  in  all  propor- 
tions, the  aqueous  solutions  of  commerce  common- 
ly range  m  concentration  up  to  that  of  68  percent 
nitric  acid,  which  is  known  as  "concentrated  mtric 
acid  This  solution  boils  at  120°C  ,  while  other  con- 
centrations weigh  less  and  have  lower  boiling 
points.  The  acid  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity, 
ionizes  readily,  is  a  strong  oxidizing  agent,  and 
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reacts  with  metals,  oxides,  and  hydroxides  to 
form  its  salts,  the  nitrates  Besides  its  use  in  the 
preparation  of  mtratea,  it  is  employed  in  the 
making  of  explosives,  of  some  dyes,  and  of  several 
organic  compounds  such  as  pyroxylin  It  is  pre- 
pared in  several  ways,  chiefly  by  the  treatment  of  a 
nitrate  (commonly  sodium  nitrate,  Chili  saltpeter) 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  by  the  oxidation  of  am- 
monia (OsTWALD  PROCESS)  The  acid  was  known 
to  the  alchemists  as  aqua  fortis  because  of  its  cor- 
rosive action  Fuming  mtrie  ac  id  is  a  highly  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  acid,  having  a  reddish- 
brown  color  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  oxide  of 
nitrogen  which  forms  the  "fumes  "  A  mixture  of 
one  part  of  nitric  acid  with  three  parts  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  known  as  aqua  regia,  a  >ellow  liquid 
which  dissolves  gold  arid  platinum 
nitrifying  bacteria  see  NITROOEN-FIXINO  BACTERIA 
Nitro  (nl'tro),  town  (pop  2,983),  W  W  Va  ,  on  the 
Kanawha  and  NW  of  Charleston ,  me  1932  It  was 
born  a  boom  town  in  the  First  World  War,  growing 
up  around  a  government  explosives  plant,  which 
was  later  abandoned  Several  plants  now  produce 
pencils,  chemicals,  and  rayon 

nitrobenzene  (nl*trobe'n'l'z5n',  -bfm'zen"),  poison- 
ous, pale  yellow,  oily  liquid  with  a  c  haructerintu 
odor,  boiling  at  211°C  and  solidifying  at  about 
0°C  It  is  prepared  by  treating  benzene  with  nitric 
acid  (in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  10- 
moves  the  water  formed)  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  mixes  readily  with  many  organic  liquids  It  is 
used  in  the  preparation  of  pome  soaps  and  per- 
fumes and  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline 
nitrocellulose  see  CELLULOSE  and  GIJNCOTTON 
nitrogen  (nl'trujun),  gaseous  element  Kmbol-N, 
for  physical  constants,  see  EI  KMLNT,  table),  color- 
less, odorlosb,  and  tasteless  At  its  boiling  point  it 
changes  to  a  colorless  liquid,  and  at  its  melting 
point  to  a  white,  c  rvstallme  solid  The  gas  does  not 
burn,  does  not  support  combustion,  and  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water  It  is  relatively  inactive 
chemically,  not  uniting  readily  with  other  elements, 
and  in  compounds  exhibits  a  tendenc  v  to  leave  the 
combination  and  revert  to  the  free  stale  It  com- 
bines with  some  of  the  more  a«  tive  metals,  such  as 
calcium,  magnesium,  and  sodium  to  form  nitrides 
With  oxygen  it  forms  several  oxides  eg  nitric 
oxide,  a  gas  used  in  the  preparation  of  nitrogen 
dioxide,  which  is  used  in  manufac  turing  sulphuric 
acid  (in  the  chamber  process) ,  nitrous  oxide,  c  ailed 
commonly  laughing  gas,  nitrogen  tnoxide,  and 
nitrogen  pentoxide  Nitrogen  is  a  constituent  of 
ammonia,  of  nitric  a<  id,  of  many  exploMVes,  eg  , 
dynamite,  guncotton,  nitroglycerm,  smokeless 
powders,  and  TNT  (trinitrotoluene),  of  the  im- 
portant group  of  organic  compounds  called  pro- 
teins, and  of  the  many  nitrates  The  element  com- 
poses about  four  fifths  of  the  atmosphere  It  is 
present  m  all  living  matter,  being  a  constituent  of 
protoplasm,  and  its  compounds  are,  consequently, 
rice  essary  for  the  contmuam  e  of  life  \  F^KTII  I?KR 
is  used  to  supply  plants  with  those,  compounds 
when  they  are  lacking  in  the  soil  Nitrogen  is 
present  in  the  protein  of  foods  and  is  an  important 
consideration  in  human  diet  The  element  itself  is 
used  to  some  extent  in  filling  electric -light  bulbs 
(because  of  its  inertness),  in  thermometers,  and  m 
certain  industrial  processes,  as  in  the  H\BER 
PROCESS,  when  it  is  obtained  from  liquid  air  The 
chief  importance  of  the  element  liet>  in  its  com- 
pounds Nitrogen  was  discovered  by  Daniel  Ruth- 
erford in  1772,  was  shown  b>  Sc  heele  to  he  present 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  was  first  identified  as  an 
element  by  Lavoisier  The  nitrogen  cycle  describes 
the  continuous  c  oursp  of  nitrogen  in  nature  as  it  is 
utilized  by  plants  and  animals  in  nutrition  Ni- 
trogen, in  the  form  of  compounds,  is  stored  up  bv 
plants  These  plants  are  used  bv  animals  as  food 
The  nitrogen  compounds  are  broken  down  within 
the  body  of  the  animal  in  it*  nutrition,  and  the 
nitrogen  enters  into  other  compounds  Energy  is 
liberated  The  waste  matter  of  the  animals  has  a 
high  nitrogen  content,  and  it  passes  into  the  soil  or 
the  sea  Certain  bacteria  (see  NITKOOEN-FIXINO 
BACTERIA)  transform  these  new  mtiogenous  com- 
pounds into  forms  which  can  he  utilized  by  the 
plants  These  last  c  ompounds  are  then  taken  up  b\ 
thp  plants,  transformed  into  those  compounds 
which  are  to  serve  once  again  as  food  for  animals, 
and  the  cycle  is  complete  The  expression  nitrogen 
fixation  refers  to  the  extraction  of  the  element  fiom 
the  atmosphere  and  its  combination  with  other 
elements  to  form  compounds  This  is  accomplished 
commercially  in  various  ways — m  the  arc  process 
for  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid,  the  cyanamide 
process  for  the  preparation  of  calcium  cyanamide, 
which  is  formed  when  calcium  carbide  and  nitrogen 
react  at  extremely  high  temperatures  (about  1 100° 
C )  and  which  is  used  in  the  production  of  am- 
monia, and  the  Haber  process,  in  which  ammonia 
is  synthesized  by  the  direct  combination  of  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen 

nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  and  nitrifying  bacteria 
(nl'trufllng),  bacteria  which  convert  nitrogen  into 
forms  usable  by  the  higher  plants  Nitrogen  is  an 
essential  element  m  the  formation  of  all  proto- 
plasm, nitrogen  compounds  m  the  soil  are  con- 
stantly being  depleted  by  plants,  and  the  restora- 
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tion  of  such  compounds  is  therefore  of  vital  imipor- 
tanoe  Nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  include  both  those 
that  live  free  m  the  soil  and  those  that  live  enclosed 
in  nodules  or  tubercles  on  the  roots  of  certain  plants 
known  as  legumes  Both  groups  are  able  to  convert 
atmospheric  nitrogen  into  protein  compounds  that 
can  be  utilized  by  plants  for  growth  How  the  bac- 
teria accomplish  this  is  not  fully  understood 
Among  the  free-living  forms  are  Clostndium  pwsto- 
nanum,  discovered  (c  1893)  by  Serge  Winograd- 
sky,  and  species  of  Azotobacter,  discovered  (c  1901) 
by  M  W  Beijermck  When  such  bacteria  die,  the 
compounds  formed  by  them  are  returned  to  the 
soil  Bacteria  that  live  on  the  roots  of  legumes  are 
of  the  genus  Rhizobium  Beijermck  (c  1888)  was 
the  first  to  isolate  Rhizobium  legummosarum  (also 
known  as  Bacttnum,  or  Bacillus,  radi&cola) ,  al- 
though the  pi  csene,e  of  such  bacteria  in  root  nodules 
was  recognized  by  earlier  workers  Legumes  on 
which  various  .spec  les  form  nodules  include  alfalfa, 
peas,  beans,  clcner,  soybeans,  and  lupine  The 
bacteria  enter  the  roots  chiefly  through  root  hairs 
and  then  work  their  way  to  the  inner  tissues  An 
enlargement  of  the  tissue,  known  as  a  nodule  or 
tubercle,  forms  as  a  result  Many  bacteria  are 
contained  within  each  nodule,  and  these  live  in  a 
symbiotic  (mutually  beneficial)  relationship  with 
the  green  plant  The  bacteria  obtain  their  carbo- 
hydrates from  the  green  plant,  and  the  green  plant 
obtains  nitrogen  from  the  bacteria  When  the 
crops  are  hai  vested,  the  roots  can  be  left  in  the  soil 
to  decay,  thus  returning  organic  nitrogen  to  the 
soil  Rotation  of  a  leguminous  crop  with  a  non- 
leguminous  crop  is  a  common  practice  for  main- 
taining the  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil  Seeds  are 
sometimes  inoculated  with  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria 
l>efore  sowing  The  bacteria  are  present  naturally 
m  some  soils,  and  they  can  live  free  in  the  soil  but 
thrive  better  in  the  nodules  They  are  able  to  use 
also  ammonia  and  other  sources  of  nitrogen,  and  if 
.such  supplies  of  nitrogen  are  adequate  they  do  riot 
fax  atmospheric  nitrogen  The  nitrifying  bacteria 
are  those  which  convert  certain  nitrogen  com- 
pounds, the  product  of  decay  of  organic  material 
in  the  soil,  into  forms  usable  by  the  higher  plants 
The  process  consists  chiefly  of  the  oxidation  of  the 
ammonia  of  ammonium  salts  to  nitrites  by  the  ac- 
tion of  bacteria  of  the  genus  Nitrosomonaa  and  of 
the  further  oxidation,  by  NUrobacter,  of  the  nitrites 
to  nitrates 

nitroglycenn  (nl^trngli'surtn),  highly  explosive, 
heavy,  colorless,  oil>  liquid  Chemically,  it  is  a 
compound  of  carbon,  h\drogen,  oxygen,  and  nitro- 
gen, being  an  ester  of  glycerin  (glyceiol)  and  mine 
acid,  and  is  more  correctly  called  glycoryl  trmitrate 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  but  easily  soluble  in  ether 
and  sparingly  so  in  alcohol  It  is  an  unstable  com- 
IMMind,  decomposing  with  great,  explosive  yiolence 
upon  slight  jarring,  percussion,  or  heating  and 
forming  carlxm  dioxide,  water,  and  free  nitrogen, 
with  the  liberation  of  a  great  amount  of  energy 
Because  of  its  sensitivity  to  very  slight  shock,  it  is 
either  mixed  yvith  absorbent  materials  to  form 
DYNAMITE  or  w  ith  gelatin  m  introgelatin  or  bla-sting 
gelatin  In  both  of  these  forms  it  is  employed  ex- 
tensively as  an  explosive  It  is  used  als>o  in  the 
manufacture  of  smokeless  POWDER  In  medicine  it 
is  used  in  the  treatment  of  some  forms  of  heart 
disease  Nitroglycerm  was  discovered  (c  1846)  by 
Ascanio  Sohrero  and  was  first  produced  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  by  Alfred  NOBEL 

nitrous  oxide    see  I.AVH.HINU  UAS 

Nitti,  Francesco  Saveno  (franc  ha'skO  sava'iGo 
net'te),  1S68-,  Italian  statesman  and  economist 
A  professor  of  economics  at  the  Umv  of  Naples, 
he  entered  parliament  in  1904  and  was  minister  of 
agrw  ulture  under  (Jrohtti  (1911-14)  and  of  finance 
under  Orlando  (1917-19)  In  1919  he  became 
premier,  but  seiious  internal  difficulties  and  sharp 
criticism  of  his  foreign  policy  caused  his  lesigna- 
tum  in  1920  Nitti  liyed  m  exile  during  the  Fas<  ist 
period  He  returned  after  the  Second  \\orlcl  War 
and  became,  with  Croco  and  Orlando,  a  leader  of 
the  National  Democratic  Union  parU 

Nivelles  (ncHel'),  Hemish  Nijvcl  (nl'y  ul),  city  (pop 
1 1,865),  Brabant  prov  ,  Belgium,  S  of  Brussels  and 
near  Waterloo  It  is  a  steel-manufacturing  c  enter 
There  are  a  convent  dating  from  the  7th  cent  and 
a  Romanesque  church  dating  from  the  llth  cent 
and  rebuilt  m  the  18th  cent 

Nivernais  (nCvfirna'),  region  and  former  province, 
central  France  It  roughly  coincides  with  Nievre 
dept  Drained  by  the  Loire  and  the  Yonne,  it  is  a 
hilly  plateau,  rising  to  the  hills  of  MOKVAN  in  the 
east  Stock  laismg  and  pottery  making  are  the 
principal  mdusti  ies  Ney  ers  is  the  only  large  town 
A  county  after  the  10<h  cent,  it  passed  (1384) 
through  inheritance  to  Philip  the  Bold  of  Burgundy, 
was  raised  to  a  duchy  in  1539,  and  later  passed 
through  a  complicated  succession,  to  the  house  of 
GONZACJA  In  lt)59  Cardinal  Mazarm  bought  the 
title,  winch  remained  with  his  family  eyen  after 
Louis  XIV  incorporated  (1669)  the  duchy  into  the 
royal  domain. 

Niv6se   see  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  CALENDAR 

nix  or  nude,  in  Germanic  myth,  water  sprite  The 
nixes  could  assume  various  shapes,  sometimes  as 
humans,  sometimes  as  horses,  most  frequently  as 
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half  human  and  half  fish  Properly  the  females  are  and  mines  In  1863  he  patented  a  mixture  of  nitro-  the  feudal  barons.  Ho  dreamed  of  reuniting  ail 
nixies,  the  males  mxes,  but  m  English  this  distuic-  glycerine  and  gunpowder  developed  by  his  father,  Japan,  but  before  that  end  could  be  accomplished, 
tion  was  not  preserved  They  could  do  favors  for  his  brothers,  and  himself  Manufacture  of  the  ex-  he  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  discontented  gen- 

'    •         '      '        "        *       * '  •- "--  *—'--• "  — ' — '-     He  laid  the  basis  for  the  unification  later 

wiants 

I),  N  Texas,  ESE 


humans,  particularly  in  teaching  thorn  bewitching     plosive  was  begun  in  the  family's  small  works  in     erals.    — „.  ,, „. 

music,  but  for  the  most  part  they  were  treacherous     Heleneboig,  near  Stockholm,  in  the  same  year.  An     accomplished  by  his  former  lieutenants 
and  malignant,  belonging  to  tho  dark  band  of     explosion  in  the  factory  killed  his  younger  brother    Nocona  (nttkd'nu),  city  (r       «««•»•   »»" 


fairies.   The  Lorelei  and  the  Rhine  maidens  were 

Nixon,  city  (pop  1,835),  S  central  Texas,  ESE  of 
San  Antonio,  m  a  poultry-raising  area. 

Nlza,  Marcoa  de:  see  MARCOS  DE  NIZA. 

Nizam  see  HYDERABAD 

Nizhni  Novgorod,  RSFSR   see  GORKI 

Nizhni  T**3  (nyezh'nvS  tngeT),  otv  (1926  pop 
38,849;  1939  pop  159,864,  1946  estimated  pop 
250,000),  RSFSR,  in  the  cential  Urals  A  leading 
metallurgical  center,  it  has  industries  based  on 
near-by  magnetite  and  iron  deposits  Manganese, 
copper,  and  gold  are  also  mined  m  the  vicinity. 

Nizza,  Franco  see  NICH 

Njemen,  river  see  NIEMBN. 

NKVD  see  SECRET  POUCB 

No  (nd),  biblical  name  for  Thebes,  Egypt.  Jer. 
46  25,  Ezek  30  14-16,  Nahurn  3  8. 

no.  see  JAPANESE  DRAMA 

No,  Lake:  see  NILE 

Noadiah  (n&udl'u)  [Heb  ,-God  meets].  1  Levite. 
Ezra  8  33  2  Prophetess  Neg  6  14 

Noah   (n6'u)    [Heb, -rest]  or  Noe   (no'e),  m  the 


ity  (pop  2,005),  , 

saddlery  shop  serving  cowboys 


and  four  others  in  1864    Several  accidental  oxplo-      of  Wichita  Falls  A  e , „  „ „_ 

sions  of  nitroglycerine  in  transit,  with  high  loss  of  in  the  old  days  has  grown  to  a  large  leather  in- 
life,  led  him  to  further  experimentation  with  the  dustry.  There  are  oil  fields  near  by. 

substance  In  1866  he  perfected  a  combination  nocturne  (n 6k 'turn)  [Fr  , -night  piece],  in  music,  a 
of  nitroglycerine  and  kieselguhr,  a  diatomaceous  romantic  instrumental  piece,  free  in  form  and  usu- 
earth,  to  whuh  he  gave  the  name  dynamite.  On  ally  reflective  or  languid  in  character.  John  Field 
his  death  m  San  Remo,  Italy,  Nobel  left  a  fund  wrote  the  first  nocturnes,  influencing  Chopin  in 
from  the  interest  of  which  annual  prizes  were  to  be  the  writing  of  his  19  nocturnes  for  piano 

awarded  for  the  best  work  m  the  fields  of  physics,  Nod,  Land  of,  in  the  Bible,  the  refuge  of  Cain  some- 
chemistry,  ph\  siology  and  medicine,  and  literature  whore  E  of  Eden.  Gen  4.16 

and  towards  tho  promotion  of  international  peace  Nodab  (no'-)  [Heb., ••nobility],  name  of  a  tribe  at 
The  Nobel  Prizes  are  given  irrespective  of  nation-  war  with  the  Jews  1  Chron  5  19 

ahty,  the  judges  are,  by  the  terms  of  his  will,  the  Nodier,  Charles  (sharl'  n6dya'),  1780-1844,  French 
Swedish  Academy  of  Science,  the  Caroline  Medico-  poet  From  1824  he  was  librarian  of  the  Bibho- 


, 

Surgical  Institute,  the  Swedish  academy,  and  five  th&que  de  I'Arsenal  in  Fans    His  salon  was  the  uu- 

members  elected  by  the  Norwegian  Storting    Tho  cleua  of  the  beginning  romantic  movement  and  was 

awards  are  made  m  Stockholm  on  Dec    10,  tho  frequented  by  such  men  as  Hugo,  Samte-Beuve, 

anmveisary  of  Nobel's  death,  and  were  bestowed  and  Dumas  pore    His  best  works  are  the  imagma- 

for  the  first  time  m  1901     A  prize  IB  sometimes  tive  tales  Trilby,  ou,  Le  Lutin  d'Argatt  (1822)  and 

shared,  six  timea  tho  Nobel  Peace  Prize  has  been  La  Fee  aux  mieUe*  (1832) 

given  to  un  organization     Marie  Curie  is  one  of  no  drama   see  JAPANESE  DRAMA 

several  women  pnzo  winners  and  the  sole  recipient  nodule   see  NITIUHJKN-FIXINU  BACTERIA. 

v ,    t ,    ,   —   ^..,,    ,,  —   —     of  awarda  in  two  sections     Five  institutes  with  Noe  (nO '6),  variant  of  NOAH 

Bible,  the  builder  of  the  ARK  He  alone  of  men  was  special  book  collections  and  facilities  for  research  No6,  Am6dee,  comte  de  see  CHAM. 
deemed  by  God  to  be  worth  saving,  and  it  was  at  were  also  provided  for,  one  corresponding  to  each  noel  (n5eT)  [Fr  ,-Chriatmas),  Christmas  CAROL,  es- 
divme  direction  that  he  built  the  ship  that  saved  prize  section  See  H  E  Pauh,  Alfred  Nobel  (1942),  pecially  one  of  French  origin  Certain  organ  coin- 
human  and  animal  life  from  tho  DELUGE  After  Michael  Evlanoff,  Nobel-Prize  Donor  (1944)  Foi  positions  of  17th-century  French  composers  aie 
the  flood  God  established  a  covenant  with  Noah  list  of  recipients  of  awards,  see  NOBEL  PRIZES  called  noels,  being  variations  on  popular  Christmas 
Noah's  sons,  Hhem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  are  epony-  (table)  on  facing  page  hymns 

mous  ancestors  of  races  as  mankind  is  divided  m    Nobile,  Umberto  (oombeVto  n6'bela),  1885-,  Ital-  Nogah     (iio'gu)     [Heb  ,-dawn],    son    of    David 

the  Bible    Gen  6-10,  1  Chron   1  4,  Ecolus  44  17-     jan  aeronautical  engineer  and  arctic  explorer     Ho  1  Chron  3  7,  14  6. 

18,  Exek.  14  14,20,  Mat  24  37,  Luke  336,  17  26,      designed  the  Norge  and  piloted  that  dirigible  in  tho  Nogales   (nogu'las),   town    (pop.    13,866),   Sonera, 

-     —                                    •                       '         Amundsen-Ellsworth  flight  over  the  North  Pole  in  NW  Mexico,  on  the  Am    border     Contiguous  to 

1926    He  later  quarreled  with  AMUNDHBN  over  the  Nogales,  Ariz  ,  the  town  is  the  northern  terminus 

question  of  credit  for  the  achievement     In  com-  of  Mexico's  west  coast  railroad  and  derives  its  im- 

*    •"     * **  '  portance  chiefly  from  international   trade    The 


Heb.   11  7     The  name  appears  also  among  the 
daughters  of  ZBLOPHJCHAD 

Noah,   Mordecai   Manuel   (mor'dlki),    1785-1851,  , _..    ___ 

American  journalist  and  politician,  b  Philadelphia,  mand  of  the  Italia,  sister  ship  of  the  Norge,  Nobile 

He  devoted  himself  to  journalism  in  Charleston,  ~  ~"          

8  C  ,  and  gave  ardent  support  to  tho  War  of  1812 


As  special  agent  to  Algiers,  he  helped  secure  (1813- 
15)  release  of  the  American  prisoners  held  by  Al- 
gerian pirates  He  returned  to  the  United  States, 
held  public  offices  in  New  York  city,  founded  and 
edited  many  newspapers,  and  wrote  plays  Be- 
coming acutely  conscious  of  the  problems  of  tho 
Jewish  people,  Noah  attempted  to  buy  Grand  Is- 
land in  the  Niagara  river  as  a  city  of  refuge  for  the 
Jews  of  the  world  See  biography  by  Isaac  Gold- 
berg (1937) 

Noailles,  Adrien  Maurice,  due  de  (adrcc'  mores' 
dfik'  da  n6I'yu),  1678-1766,  marshal  of  France 
He  distinguished  himself  m  the  War  of  the  Polish 
Succession  and  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succ  essiori 


flew  over  the  pole  in  1928,  on  the  return  trip  his      climate  is  hot  and  dry 

NE  of  Spitsbergen  and  eight  lost  their    Nogales  (noga'Hs),  city   (pop    5,135),  co.  \.... 
lives    Nobilo  was  rest  ued  by  a  Swedish  aviator,      Santa  Cruz  co  ,  S  Ariz  ,  on  the  Mexican  boundary, 


ship  crashed  I 


,  scat  of 


Euiar  Lundborg,  and  the  other  survivois  were 
reached  bj  the  Russian  icebreaker  Kras»in  Se- 
verely «  ensured  for  his  conduct  of  the  e\i>edition, 
he  resigned  his  commission  as  general  in  the  air 
corps  but  later  (1045)  was  cleared  of  the  charges 
and  reinstated.  From  1931  to  1936  ho  was  techni- 
cal ad\in6r  for  airship  construction  m  tho  USSR, 
later  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  for  several 
years  headed  the  aeronautical  engineering  depart- 
ment of  tho  Lewis  College  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, Lockport,  111  After  tho  fall  of  Mussolini,  No- 
"  '  returned  to  Italy  He  wrote  With  the  "Italia" 


practically  one  city  with  Nogales,  Sonoru,  Mexico; 
founded  1880,  me  1893  Though  in  a  rich  mining 
and  ranching  area,  it  is  important  chiefly  as  a  port 
of  entry  In  the  region  to  the  north  Father  Kino 
founded  two  missions,  Guevavi  (1692,  only  traces 
remain)  and  Tumacacon  (1696,  now  a  national 
monument),  and  in  the  next  century  the  Spanish 
established  Tubac,  a  pioneer  white  settlement  in 
Arizona  Tho  American  army  in  border  troubles 
exchanged  gunfire  with  Mexican  revolutionists 
under  Francisco  Villa  (191,6)  and  with  a  Mexican 
army  under  General  Calles  (1918) 


and  exercised  considerable  influence  on  the  devel-      Arctic  Renew  (1929) 

opraent  of  French  foreign  pohcv  Noble,   Gladwvn  Kmgsley,    18943-1940,   American 

Noailles,  Anna  Elisabeth  de  Brancovan,  comtesse  de 
(ana'  ftlezabeV  du  brflkova'  kftt<V  du  nOI'yu), 
1876-1933,  French  poet,  of  a  noble  Rumanian  fam- 
ily. Her  Innocentes,  ou.  La  Sageste  des  femmes  was 
awarded  a  prize  in  literature  in  1921  by  tho  French 
Academy,  from  which,  as  a  woman,  she  was  ex- 


to  the  North  Pole  (1930)    See  Emar  Lundborg,  The    Nogi,  Maresuke,  Count  (rnareVkd  nS'gS),   1849- 

1912,  Japanese  general     He  fought  in  the  First 

Chino-Japauese  War  In  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
he  commanded  the  force  that  took  Port  Arthur 
after  a  siege  and  later  fought  at  Mukden  He  and 
his  wife  committed  suiude  on  the  death  of  Mutsu- 


biologist,  b  Yonkersf  N*^  ,~grad  ~H~arvard,~T917 
He  was  associated  with  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  from  1919,  becoming  curator  of 
herpetology  in  1924  and  curator  of  experimental 
biology  in  1028  Under  his  supervision,  the  Hall  of 
Living  Reptiles  (1927)  and  the  Hall  of  Animal  Be- 
havior (1939)  were  opened  at  the  museum  He 


eluded    She  was  renowned  for  the  brilliant  political  .         .       .  

gatherings  at  her  home     Her  turbulent  lyrics  of      participated  in  several  expeditions  and  wrote  on 
love  and  nature,  many  of  which  appeared  in  the      reptiles  and  arnphibi 


[928  ~ Under'his  supervision,  the  Hail'of    Noginsk  (nttgPnsk'),  city  (1926  pop    38,494,  1939 
" ~         pop   81,024),  RSFSR,  on  the  Klvazma  river  and 


.  ,  ,  ,  - 

tnnombrable  [the  unnumbered  heart]  (1901),  L'Om-     man,  b    Lancaster,  Ohio,  grad    Yale,  1851      Ho 

—    ~-  •  •-  .....    ^    T  --------   «>"    -------------- 


Revue  de*  Deux  Mondat.  were  gathered  m  Le  Cceur   Noble,  John  Willock,  ^1831-1912,  American^  states- 

d  law  in  St 

,  Iowa,  the  next  >ear     

Union  army  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  brevetted 


, 

bre  des  jours  [the  shadow  of  days!   (1902),  and 
Poemes  d'enfance  (poems  of  childhood]  (1928)     She 


c  30  mi  E  of  Moscow  It  is  a  major  textile-milling 
center,  processing  cotton,  silk,  and  wool.  Its  name 
was  Bogorodsk  until  c  1930 

Noguchi,  Hideyo  (heda'5  nSgoo'chf),  1876-1928, 
Japanese  bacteriologist,  pad  Tokyo  Medical  Col- 


,  ,  ,  ,  , 

practued  law  in  St    Louis  in  1855,  removing  to     lege,  1897    He  came  to  the  United  States  c  1900  to 


wrote  also  a  collection  of  short  stories,  La  Noutelle 
Esperance  (the  new  hope]  (1903)  ,  a  novel,  Le  Visage 
emerveutt  [the  astonished  face]  (  1904)  ,  and  an  auto- 
biography, Le  Livre  de  ma  ne  (1932) 
Noaillas,  Louis  Mane  Antolne,  vicomte  de  <lwe' 
mar6'  atwan'  vekOt'  du  n6J'yu),  1756-  1804,  French 
general  and  statesman,  son  of  Adrien  Maunoe  do 
Noailles  He  fought  with  Lafayette  at  Yorktown 


„  .       lege,  18«7    rie  came  to  the  United  States  c  1900  to 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  the  next  >ear  He  served  in  the  work  with  Simon  Flexner  at  the  Umv  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  m  1904  joined  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
staff  His  special  researches  were  on  snake  venoms, 
vaccines  against  smallpox  and  yellow  fever,  and  tho 
laboratory  diagnosis  of  syphilis,  Oroya  fever,  and 
trachoma  He  died  of  yellow  fever  m  Accra,  Africa, 


brigadier  general  in  1865  He  returned  to  St 
Louis,  served  (1867-70)  as  U  S  district  attorney, 
and  successfully  attac  ked  whisky  and  tobacco  in- 
terests He  became  a  nationally  prominent  lawyer 
As  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (1889-93)  under  Presi- 
dent Benjamin  Ilurmon  he  aided  in  a>  stematizing 


,  , 

while  woikmg  on  that  disease    See  biography  by 
Gustav  Eckstein  (1931) 


As  a  member  of  the  States-General  he  proposed      organization  of  Oklahoma  Territory. 


pension  payments,  in  conserving  forests,  and  in  the    Noguchi,  Isamu  (nOgffo'ohC) ,  1904-,  American  sculp- 


tor, b  Los  Angeles,  son  of  Yone  Noguchi  and  Leonie 


(Aug  4,  1789)  that  all  titles  and  feudal  pnvlleges  Noblesville,  cit>  (pop  5,575),  co  seat  of  Hamilton     Gilmour  Noguchi  He  studied  under  Gutzon  Bor- 

should  be  abolished    When  the  French  Revolution  co ,  central  Ind  ,  NNE  of  Indianapolis,  settled     glum  and  at  the  East  Sido  Art  School,  New  York 

became  too  radical  for  him,  he  fled  to  tho  United  1823,  me   as  a  town  1851,  as  a  city  1887     It  pro-     r ' 

States,  where  he  became  successful  in  business    He  duces  furniture  and  rubber  goods  and  breeds  draft 

later  accepted  a  command   under  the  younger  horses. 

Rochambeau  in  Santo  Domingo  and  was  mortally  Nobre,  Antonio  (antd'nvd  nd'bru),  1867-1900,  Por- 

wounded  in  a  naval  battle  (1804)  tuguese  poet.  He  studied  at  the  Umv  of  Coimbra     

Nob  [Heb  , -height],  religious  center  just  N  of  Jem-  and  in  Pans     He  wrote  a  memorable  volume  of     Honolulu 


In  1927  and  1928  he  received  Guggenheim  fellow- 
ships permitting  him  to  study  in  Pang  under  Bran- 
CUHI  He  is  best  known  for  his  beautifully  stylized 

*wi<7,  AJituuiv  v«"w  "vw  uv  wu/,  iou/-*j«/v,  *-w-     portraits  in  bronze  and  terra  cotta  and  is  ropro- 
tuguese  poet.  He  studied  at  the  Umv  of  Coimbra     sen  ted  in  museums  in  Buffalo,  New  York  city,  and 


,     leight],  r  __    .       

salem    Saul  had  its  inhabitants  massacred.  1  Sam.     original,  melancholy  poems,  which  ^show  a  soit  of   Nojpicbi,   Ypnc^  (Yonej^ro  ^  Noguchi)    (yo'na  n6'; 


tragic  and  highly  fyric  delirium  This  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  .So  [alone]  (1892)  He  died  o 
tuberculosis.  A  second  volume  < '  " 

dot  [farewells]  appeared  in  1902  , „ „ 

Nobunaga,  Oda  (6da'n6b5ona'ga) .  1534-82.  Japanese  Oxford    He  later  taught  English  literature  at  Keio 

, ___       military  commander    The  son  of  a  feudal  lord  who  Umv.  Noguchi,  writing  in  English  as  well  as  in 

man  plant  physiologist,  who  originated  tho  scion-     had  greatly  increased  his  holdings  m  the  intense  Japanese,  helped  to  stimulate  Western  interest  in 


21  1-9,  22  6-23,  Neh    11  32,  Isa  1032 
Nobah  (nG'bu)  [Heb  ,-  barking]   1  Hebrew  warrior 
who  conquered  Kenath     Num  32  42    2  Unidenti- 
fied desert  place,  E  of  Palestine,  associated  with 
Gideon  Judges  8  11 

Nobbe,  Priednch  (frfi'drHch  nd'bu),  1830-1922,  Ger- 
man plant  physiologist,  who  onginated  the  scien- 
tific testing  of  seeds  in  1869  He  founded,  at 
Tharandt,  Saxony,  an  experiment  station  (1869) 


gSoohe,  yS'najfrS'),  1875-1947,  Japanese  poet  and 

.    , ,        ,          of     critic  of  Japanese  art  and  poetry    A  graduate  of 

tuberculosis.   A  second  volume  of  poems,  Deapcdi-     Keio  Umv   in  Tokyo,  he  spent  some  tune  in  the 
.,„.  „ „  ,  „      ,«™  United  States  and  England,  lecturing  for  a  year  at 


feudal  warfare  of  the  16th  cent.,  Nobunaga  built 
on  those  holdings  and  made  himself  master  of  three 


, 

many  Japanese  artists.  His  Selected  Poems,  written 
in  English,  appeared  m  1921. 


for  the  study  of  plant  physiology  and  wrote  several     provinces  near  modern  Nagoya    The  emperor  se-   Nohah    (nd'ha)    [Heb, -rest],   son   of   Benjamin 


books  on  seeds 


;retly  appealed  to  him  for  help,  and  Nobunaga  was      1  Chron.  8.2 


uw&o  vu  BOCUO  cicny  nppvmuu  w  nun  lui  uoip,  aim  i-*uuuuag»  w«a       a.  v'ttuu.  0.6 

Nobel,  Alfred  Bernliard  (al'fr&d  bern'hard  nSbelO,     able  to  become  (1568)  virtual  dictator  of  central   noh  drama:  see  JAPAN«*«  DRAMA. 


1833-96,  Swedish  chemist  and  inventor.  Privately 
educated  in  St  Petersburg,  Russia,  he  traveled 
about  Europe  and  came  to  the  United  States  as  a 
youth  He  returned  to  St  Petersburg  in  1852  to 


Japan    Though  he  restored  the  ousted  shogun,  he  Nokomis  (ndko'nus),  city  (pop,  2,662),  central  III, 

held  the  real  power  and,  with  the  help  of  bos  able  SSE  of  Springfield,  inc.  1867. 

lieutenants,  Hideyoshi  and  leyasu,  greatly  extend-  Kola  (no la),  town  (pop.  10,733).  Campania,  8  Italy, 

ed  it    By  blood,  fire,  and  trickery  he  subdued  the  It  is  an  agricultural  center.   Of  ancient  origin,  It 


assist  his  father  m  the  development  of  torpedoes     Buddhist  monasteries- and  put  down  rivals  among     was  a  flourishing  Roman  colony,  influenced  by  the 
CraM  r*f«r*Q64Ni  are  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tlw  k«y  to  prwwnclatioa  lacM  ««f»  t. 


NOBEL  PRIZES 

Year 

Peace 

Chemufttv 

Phywx 

Phenology  and  Medicine 

literature 

1901 

J  H.  Dynant 
Fr*46ric  Passy 

J  H,  van't  Hoff 

W  C.  Roentgen 

E,  A  von  Behring 

R  F  A  Sully-Prudhomme 

1902 

filio  Ducommun 
C  A  Gobat 

Emil  Fischer 

H  A  Lorenlz 
Pieter  Zeeman 

Sir  Ronald  Rosa 

Theodor  Mommfeen 

1903 

Sir  William  R  Cremer 

H  A.  Arrheniua 

A   H   Becquerel 
Pierre  Curio 
Mane  S  Cune 

N   11   HnHen 

Bjornstjerue  Bj  unison 

1904 

Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law 

Sir  William  Ramsey 

J    W  S   Ravleigh 

Ivan  P   Pavlov 

tr6deric  Mistral 
JosA  E(  hegarav 

1905 

Baroness  Bertha  von 
Suttner 

Adolf  von  Baeyer 

Pluiipp  Lenard 

Rol«rt  Koc  h 

Hennk  Sienkicwicz 

1900 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

Honn  Moissan 

Sir  Joseph  Thomson 

Catmllo  Golgi 
8   Rarn<Sn  \  Cajal 

Giosufe  C'arducti 

1907 

E  T  Monet  a 
Louis  Renault 

Eduard  Buthner 

A   A   M  i<  hebon 

C   L   A  Laveran 

Rudyard  Kij>lmg 

1008 

K  P  Arnold&on 
Fredrik  Bajor 

Sir  Ernest  Rutherford 

Gabriel  Lippman 

Paul  Ehtluh 
6lie  Motrhmkoff 

R   C   Kurken 

1909 

Auguste  Beeinaert 
P  H   B  Kstournelles 
de  (  'onstant 

Williclm  Ostwald 

(Juglielino  Marconi 
C  F  Braun 

Enid  T  Koilier 

helm<i  Lageilof 

1910 

International  Peace 
Bureau 

Otto  Wallach 

J    I)  A  an  der  Waals 

Albtecht  Kossel 

P  J  L  Heyse 

1911 

T  M   C  Asser 
\   II   Fnod 

Mane  8  Cune 

Wilhelm  Wicn 

Allvar  Gull  strand 

Maurue  Maeterlinck 

1912 

Elihu  lloot 

Vu  tor  Gngnard 
Paul  Sabatier 

N  G   Dalen 

Alexis  C'arrel 

Gcihart  Hauptmami 

1913 

Henri  La  Fontaine 

Mfied  Werner 

lieike  Kamerluigh  OnneH 

C    H    UK  hit 

Sir  Rabmdranuth  Tagore 

1914 

T    W    UK  hards 

Max  von  Laue 

Hol>ert  Baranv 

1915 

Richard  Willstatter 

Sir  William  II    Bragg 
Sir  William  L  Bragg 

Romain  Holland 

1910 

\einer\on  Heidenstam 

1917 

International  Red  Cross 

C  G   Barkla 

K   A   (Jjellerup 
Henrik  Pontoppidan 

191  a 

Fnt/  Haber 

Max  Planck 

1919 

Woodiow  Wilson 

Johannes  Stark 

Julos  Bordet 

C    1    G  Spittelei 

1920 

Lfori  Bourgeois 

\VnltherNc-rnst 

C   E   Guillaume 

August  Krogh 

Knut  llanmun 

19  21 

Hjahuai  Brantmg 
C   L   Lange 

liederuk  Soddy 

Albert  Einstein 

Anatole  I1  ran<  e 

1922 

1'Vidtjof  Nanseu 

1<    V\    Aston 

N    II   I)   Bohr 

A    V   Hill 
Otto  Me\erhof 

Jaimto  Benavente 
\  Martinez 

1923 

1  utz  Pregl 

Robeit  A    Milhkan 

Sir  1-  redenc  k  G   Banting 
J    J    K    Macleod 

\V    B   Yeats 

1924 

K   M   G   Siegbahn 

Willem  Emthoven 

L  S   Ke\mont 

1925 

Sir  Joseph  Austen 
Chamberlain 
(  'harlew  G    Dawes 

Kahard  Zsigmondy 

Jarnes  tranck 
Gustav  Hertz 

G   B  bhiw 

1926 

Austide  Bnand 
Guntav  Stresenmnn 

1'heodor  Sv  edberg 

J   B    Port  in 

Johannes  I-ibigor 

CJrazia  Deledda 

1927 

P    15    Bmsson 
Ludwig  Qmddo 

I  lean  11  h  Wieland 

A   H   Compton 
C   T   H    Wilson 

Julius  V\  agner-Jauregg 

Henri  Bergson 

1928 

Vdolf  Wmdaui 

Sir  Owen  W    Richardson 

C   J    H   Nicolle 

Sigrid  I'ndset 

1929 

Frank  B   KollogR 

Sir  Arthur  Harden 
Huns  von  Euler-Chelpin 

L  V   Bioghe 

Christian  Lijkman 
Sir  I1  redom  k  G   Hopkins 

Thomas  Mann 

1930 

Nathan  Soderblom 

Hans  frischer 

hir  (  handrahekhaia  V 
Raman 

Kail  Lundsteinei 

Suulair  Lewis 
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Jane  Addams 
Nuholan  Murra\  Butler 

(  arl  Bosch 
Fnednch  Bergnis 

Otto  H    W  arburg 
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1932 

Irvinjc  Langinuir 

\\ernei  Heisenbcrg 

E    I)    \drian 
Sir  (  harles  Sherrmgton 

John  Gals\\orth> 

1933 

•Sir  Norman  Angell 

P  A   M   Dirac 
Lrwm  Sthrodmger 

Thomas  II   Morgan 

I   A   Bunm 

1934 

Artliur  Henderson 

Harold  C    Urev 

G    H    W  hippie 
G   H    Mmot 
\\    P   Muiphv 

Luigi  Pirandello 

1935 

Carl  von  Ossietzk\ 

Fr6d6nt'  Johot-Cune 
IrAne  Johot-Cune 

Su  James  Chadwick 

Hans  Spematm 

1936 

Carlos  Kaavedra  Lamas 

P  J  W  Debye 

C   D   Anderson 
V   I    Hess 

Sir  Heiir\  H    Dale 
Otto  Loewi 

Lugene  O'Neill 

1937 

K  A   li  Cecil,  V  mount 

Sir  Walter  N   Haworth 
Paul  Karrer 

C   J   DaviKson 
Sir  George  P  Thomson 

Allx?rt  von  Szont-Gj  oig>i 

Roger  Mai  tin  du  Gard 

1938 

Nansen  International 
Ofliie  for  RefiigeeH 

Enrico  tornu 

PearlS   Buck 

1939 

\dolf  Butenandt 
Leopold  Ru/icka 

F    O    Lawreiue 

Gerhard  Domagk 

F    E   Sillnnpaa 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

(  Jeorg  von  Hevesj' 

Otto  Stern 

i:    \    Doisv 
Hennk  Dam 

1944 

International  Red  (  Vosis 

Otto  Halm 

I   I   Rabi 

Joseph  Eilanger 
H   S  Gaswr 

)    \    Jensen 

1945 

Coidell  Hull 

A  I  Virtanen 

Wolfgang  Pauh 

hir  Alexander  Fleming 
E   B   Cham 
Sir  Howard  \N    Honn 

Gabriela  Miatral 

1946 

J   II  Mott 
Emily  G  Bal.h 

J   B  Sumner 
J  H    Northrop 
W.  M   Stanley 

P  W  Bndgman 

H  J   Muller 

Hermann  Hesse 
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Arne  Tisehus 

P.  M.  H  Blm-kett 

Paul  H  Mueller 

T  S   I-hot 
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JoW  Boyd  Orr,  Baron 

W.  F.  Giauque 

Hideki  Yukawa 

W    K    HPSM 
Egas  Monta 

NOLDE 

Greek  culture  of  Naples  Augustus  died  here  m 
A.D  14  Excavations  yielded  fine  Hellenistic 
vases  and  numerous  coins 

Nolde,  Emil  (a'mel  nol'du),  18G7-,  German  expres- 
sionist painter  After  teaching  (1892-98)  at  a 
crafts  school  in  St  Gall,  Switzerland,  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  his  art  His  work  is  in  oil 
and  water  color,  he  has  also  executed  many  draw- 
ings and  experimented  in  sculpture  Outstanding 
as  a  colonst,  Nolde  finds  his  subjcx  t  matter  in  both 
nature  (seascapes  and  flower  gardens)  and  the 
supernatural  (demonic  heads,  mystic  appoarane  es, 
and  religious  events)  Ths  works  are  for  the  most 
part  m  private  ( ollections,  though  various  German 
museums  also  bought  his  canvases 

Nohchucky  (no'lhhiVke,  no'»«ha''kf),  river,  c  150 
mi.  long,  rising  in  W  North  Carolina  m  the  Blue 
Ridge  arid  flowing  NW  and  W  to  the  Ften<  h  Bioad 
W  of  Greeneville,  Tenn  The  first  settlement  on  the 
river  was  made  in  1772  John  Sevier,  hrst  governor 
of  Tennessee,  was  nicknamed  Nohchutky  Jack, 
David  Crockett  was  hoin  at  Limestone  on  the 
Nohchucky 

Nollekens,  Joseph  (nollkni),  1737-1823,  fiutish 
sculptoi,  b  London,  of  Dutch  descent  He  studied 
in  Rome  and  in  1770  returned  to  London,  where  he 
became  the  most  fashionable  portrait  sculptor  of 
his  dav  Among  his  famous  busts  are  those  of 
Sterne,  George  III,  the  younger  Pitt,  Charles  James 
Fox,  and  Benjamin  West  Numerous  statues  and 
group  in  mai  blc  include  Cupid  and  Psuche,  Venus 
Anointing  Hereof,  and  Bacchus 

nomad  (no'innd"),  one  of  a  group  of  people  without 
fixed  habitation  \\andermg  herd&men  living  m 
tents  still  oetup\  laigo  sections  of  Asia,  and  the 
hunting  tribes  of  the  Fai  North,  including  the 
Eskimo,  are  still  the  masters  of  much  of  the  arctic 
and  subarctic  regions,  while  largo  parts  of  Africa 
are  peopled  with  nomadic  groups  Thus  the  no- 
madic way  of  life  still  prevails  in  much  of  the 
modern  world  Besides  the  herdsmen  and  the 
hunters  and  fifthcis,  there  are  nomadic  groups  that 
move  about  in  scare  h  of  wild  plants  as  food  in 
season  (such  as  the  kamas  bulb  formerly  sought 
bv  the  Indiana  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the 
wild  rice  gathered  in  the  Great  Lakes  region)  The 

Cples  who  mo\  e  seasonally  but  have  permanent 
i»es  for  part  of  the  \  car  (again  such  as  the  In- 
dians of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  who  went  to  the 
rivers  for  the  salmon  season)  aie  seminomadu  ,  and 
there  have  lx;en  semmomadit  peoples  of  various 
tvpes  throughout  history  The  nomadic  groups  are 
generally  organized  in  tribal  units  and  gencrallv 
the  adult  males  are  closely  kmt  into  war  bands, 
constantly  ready  to  overwhelm  rival  nomadic 
groups  or  to  swoop  down  in  laids  on  settled  peo- 
ples The  inclusions  of  nomads  into  settled  civili- 
zations marked  the  earlv  histoiy  of  ancient  Egypt 
and  Babvlonia  and  reached  their  height  with  the 
great  Mongol  invasions  of  W  Ahia  and  Europe  in 
the  13th,  14th  and  early  15th  cent  ,  notably  under 
Jenghiz  Khan  and  Tamerlane  Formerly  efforts 
were  made  to  generalize  about  nomads  and  find  a 
common  denominator  among  sue  h  diverse  cultures 
as  those  of  the  North  Ameru  an  Indian  hunter,  the 
Bedouin  of  Africa,  and  the  roving  gypsies,  but 
these  have  JargcK  been  abandoned  in  favor  of 
studying  oaoh  <ultme  as  a  unit  Even  the  often- 
repeated  statement  that  uomudism  lopresents  a 
transition  from  the  Neolithic  hunter  to  the  seden- 
tary farmer  is  not  ac  ceptod  as  valid  There  are  in- 
stances of  peoples  who  have  abandoned  farming 
and  have  become  nomads,  e  g  ,  some  of  the  "vil- 
lage" Indians  of  the  Great  Plains  who  abandoned 
beans  in  favor  of  buffalo  meat  after  the  horse  had 
been  introduced 

Nome  (nom),  ot\  (pop  1,559),  \V  Alaska,  on  Nor- 
ton Sound  on  the  southern  side  of  Seward  Penin- 
sula It  waa  founded  in  1899,  when  gold  was  dis- 
covered here  on  the  beach,  at  a  place  known  as 
Anvil  City  By  the  follow  ing  summer  some  30,000 
prospectors  had  arrived  in  seare  h  of  gold,  but 
many  died  or  left  because  of  the  hardships  Dredg- 
ing has  replaced  older  methods  of  mining  The  c  ity 
is  the  c  ommercial  and  supply  <  enter  for  NW 
Alaska,  with  an  airport  and  steamer  toniie<  turn  to 
Seattle  (Alav  to  Nov  )  It  is  a  center  of  Eskimo 
handle  rafts  (ivorv  bracelets  and  penknives) ,  and 
recently  fur  farming  and  fishing  have  been  devel- 
oped Nome  is  the  scene  of  an  annual  fair  and  the 
All-Alaska  Championship  Dog  Hate  Cape  Nome 
hes  to  the  southeast 

nominalism  (no'inunulfoip),  m  philosophy,  a  theory 
of  the  relation  between  universals  and  particulars 
Nominalism  gamed  its  name  m  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  it  was  contrasted  with  REALISM  The  problem 
arises  because  in  order  to  perceive  a  particular 
object  as  a  particular  thing,  say  a  table,  we  must 
have  a  prior  notion  of  table  Then  does  this  prior 
notion  nave  independent  existence?  Nominalism 
says  that  it  does  not,  that  it  is  just  a  name  for  a 
group  Nominalism  is  appropriate  to  materialist 
and  empirical  philosophy  and  hence  has  been  pop- 
ular in  modern  thought 

nominative  (ncVmunutlv)  [Latin, -for  naming],  in 
Latin  grammar,  CAME  usually  used  when  the  noun 
refers  to  an  actor  The  term  is  used  in  the  grammar 
of  languages  with  Latmlike  features,  but  the  ease 
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may  have  different  functions    English  he  is  said  to 
be  nominative 

Nomura,  Kichisaburo  (kSehe'sarxJor6'  nS'incIcWa), 
1877-,  Japanese  admiral  and  diplomat  After 
graduation  from  the  naval  academy  in  1908,  he 
served  m  the  navy  and  was  naval  attach6  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  First  World  War  In  1932  he  waa  in 
command  of  the  fighting  at  Shanghai  He  lost  an 
eye  when  injured  by  a  bomb  thrown  bv  a  Korean 
patriot  Nomura  was  appointed  (1940)  ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States  He  and  a  special  envoy, 
Kurusu,  were  c  arrv  ing  on  negotiations  in  Washing- 
ton when  Japan  attacked  Pearl  Hart>or  on  Dec  7, 
1941 

Non,  in  the  Bible,  variant  of  NUN 

nonconformists,  those  who  icfuse  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  (in  doctrine  or  discipline)  of  an  es- 
tablished church  The  term  is  applied  especially  to 
Protestant  dissenters  fiom  the  Church  of  England 
Nonconformity  in  England  appeared  not  long  after 
the  Reformation  The  Puritans  would  not  conform 
in  some  matters  but  did  not  at  first  intend  to  secede 
from  the  Church  of  England  Exile,  as  an  escape 
from  persecution,  helped  to  widen  the  separation 
In  the  civil  war  and  the  Commonwealth,  the  sepa- 
ratists, or  INDJ  PLNDRNTS,  gained  a  stronger  foot- 
hold The  Act  of  Uniformity  (1002),  following  the 
Restoration,  made  a  distinct  split  unavoidable, 
since  it  required  Episcopal  ordination  for  all  min- 
isters \s  a  result,  nearly  2,000  clergymen  left  the 
Established  Church  In  the  usually  accepted  sea&e, 
nonconformity  date^  fiom  that  tune  The  term 
dissenter  similarly  came  into  use,  paiticularly  after 
the  Toleration  Act  (1689),  in  which  refeience  was 
made  to  the  "Protestant  Dissenters  "  Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Uni- 
tarians, and  Methodists  are  among  the  noncon- 
forming  denominations  m  England  In  iccent 
usage,  chuiches  independent  of  the  established  or 
state  church  in  both  England  and  Scotland  often 
are  called  "Free  Churches  "  See  Chauiplm  Bur- 
rage,  The  Early  English  Dissenters  (1912) 

Nonimportation  Act   see  EMBARGO  ACT  OF  1807 

nonmtercourse,  in  international  law,  refusal  of  a 
btato  to  engage  in  diplomatic  or  commercial  rela- 
tions with  another  state  It  us  a  hostile  act  of  re- 
taliation for  somo  wrong  and  is  intended  to  effec  t 
redress  Since  nations  normally  have  diplomatic 
•ind  commercial  mten  ourse,  nomntei  course  ma\ 
m  somo  ciruunstam  es  be  a  threat  of  war 

Nonmtercourse  Act    see  EMU  \tu.o  ACT  OF  1807 

Nonius,  Petrus    see  NU\*H,  PKDHO 

nonjurors  (u6njoo'iurz)  [fiom  Latin,  »  not  swear- 
ing) When  William  111  tame  to  the  throne  m 
1688,  a  number  of  English  and  Scottish  clergymen 
refused  to  break  their  allegiance  to  James  1  1  and  to 
take  the  oath  to  the  new  king  In  England  there 
were  more  than  400  of  these  nonjurois,  and  in  1690 
five  bishops  were  deprived  of  their  -sees  In  Scot- 
land most  of  the  Episcopalian  clergymen  were  non- 
urors  because  their  church  was  disestablished  in 
avor  of  the  Presbyterian  m  1689  The  nonjurors 
upheld  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and 
therefore  were  JACOBITKB,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  believed  in  nonresistance  to  the  established 
authority  James  II  in  exile  appointed  bishops, 
one  being  George  Hickes,  later  bishops  were  Thomas 
Hearne  arid  Jeremy  Coi  LIKH,  and  the  nonjuring 
episcopal  succession  wan  kept  up  until  1805  The 
Scottish  nonjurors  submitted  to  the  English  king 
in  1788  at  the  death  of  the  Young  Pretender  Prob- 
ably their  most  famous  theologian  was  William 
LAW,  whose  controversy  with  Bishop  Hoadly  -pre- 
cipitated the  proroguing  of  convocation  See  ENCI- 
LAND,  CHI  HC  H  of 

nonraetal,  chemical  ELEMENT  possessing  certain 
properties  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  a 
METAL  In  general,  this  distinction  »8  diawn  on  the 
basis  that  a  nonmetal  appears  as  a  negative  ION  or 
in  a  negative  RADICAL  and  that  its  oxide  yields  an 
acid  The  class  includes  argon,  boron,  bromine, 
carbon,  chlorine,  fluonue,  helium,  hydrogen,  iodine, 
krypton,  neon,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  phosphorus,  sili- 
con, sulphur,  and  xenon  Aisemc,  antimony,  sele- 
nium, and  tellurium  exhibit  both  nonmetallic  and 
metallic  properties  Unlike  the  metals,  which  aie 
all  solids  (with  the  exception  of  mercury)  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  temperature  and  preasuio, 
the  nonmetals  appear  in  all  three  states  Argon, 
chlorine,  fluorine,  helium,  hydrogen,  krypton,  noon, 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  xenon  are  normally  gases 
Bromine  is  a  liquid  Boron,  carbon,  iodine,  phos- 
phorus, silicon,  and  sulphur  are  solids  Certain  of 
them,  eg  ,  boron,  caibon,  iodine,  silicon,  and  sul- 
phur, form  crystals,  as  do  the  metals  The  non- 
metals  lack  the  luster  of  the  metals  In  hardness 
they  vary  considerably  Carbon  in  its  allotropic 
form,  the  diamond,  is  the  hardest  element  known 
As  a  class  the  nonmotals  are  poor  conductors  of 
heat  and  electricity  Sulphur,  for  example,  is  ex- 
tremely poor  With  the  exception  of  carbon,  sul- 
phur, lutrogen,  and  the  inert  gases  —  argon,  helium, 
krypton,  neon,  and  xenon  —  tne  nonmotals  do  not 
occur  uncombmod  in  nature,  but  exist  m  numerous 
relatively  abundant  compounds,  among  which  are 
the  oxides,  hahdes  (binary  halogen  compounds), 
sulphides,  carbonates,  nitrates,  phosphates,  sili- 
cates, and  sulphates  With  a  few  exceptions,  the 


nonmetallic  elements  are  important  chiefly  for  their 
compounds 

Nonni  (n6n'm"0,  Mandarin  No-mm,  river,  c  650 
mi  long,  ribing  in  Heilungkiang  prov  ,  China,  in 
the  Great  Khmgan  range  and  flowing  S  through 
Heilungkiang  and  Nunkiang  provs  to  join  tne 
Sungari  river  It  is  an  important  trade  artery. 

Nonnus  (no'nun),  fl  c400',  Greek  poet,  b  Panop- 
ohs,  Egypt  His  extant  epic,  Dionjfsiaca  (in  48 
books),  a  collection  of  legends  about  Dionysus,  has 
innovations  in  meter  wmch  predict  the  later  ac- 
centual versification  A  Christian  later  in  life,  he 
versified  the  Gospel  of  St  John 

Nonpartisan  League,  organization  of  business  farm- 
ers formed  bv  Arthur  (  "*  Townlev  in  North  Dakota 
in  1915  The  organization  subsequently  expanded 
into  Wisconsin  and  states  W  of  the  Mississippi 
river  fiom  Washington  to  Texas  It  set  out  to  nn- 
piove  farm  business  conditions  by  legislation 
Though  not  a  politic  al  party,  it  did  endorse  and 
even  nominate  candidates  The  league  encoun- 
tered strong  and  even  violent  opposition,  but  it 
had  permanent  effects  cm  legislation  in  some  of 
the  states 

Noot,  Jan  van  der  (van'  van  der  n6t'),  b  1539  or 
1540,  d  1596',  Flemish  poet,  b  Brabant,  of  noble 
family  He  was  the  author  of  sonnets,  odes,  and 
other  pieces  in  mutation  of  Petrarch  and,  cs- 
peciallv  ,  of  Ronsard 

Nootka  Indians  (ncTbt'ku),  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians  who  foim  one  branch  of  the 
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linguistic  stcx  k,  the  other  bianch  being  the  Kwa- 
kmtl  The  Nootkj  proper  are  a  small  group  on 
the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  but  the  name 
is  usually  given  to  the  Aht  Confederac  v,  v\hu  h  m- 
•  hides  more  than  20  trihes  At  the  coming  of  the 
white  man  Nootka  c  ultuie  was  fundamentally  that 
of  the  Pac  iht  Noithwest  ('oast  area,  thev  fished  for 
.salmon  and  lived  m  long  wooden  houses  The  so- 
called  Nootka  hats  of  woven  fiber  are  common 
among  other  tribes  of  this  area  Today  the  Nootka 
togethei  with  the  Kwakmtl  number  some  3  500 
See  Pliny  Goddarcl,  Indians  of  the  Northwest  Coast 
(19J4) 

Nootka  Sound,  natural  harbor  on  the  west  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia,  lying  between 
it  and  Nootka  Island  and  having  seveial  inlets 
The  sound  was  visited  by  Juan  IV-rez  (1774),  bv 
Capt  James  Cook  (177S),  and  by  John  Mcaies 
(1788),  who  built  a  foit  here  Its  seizuic  by  the 
Spanish  in  1789  was  the  subject  of  a  controversy 
between  Spam  and  England  settled  (1790)  by  tho 
Nootka  Convention,  which  opened  tho  N  Pacific 
coast  to  British  settlement 

Noph  (n&f),  biblical  name  of  Memphis,  Egvjit 
Isa  19  13,  Jor  2  16,44  1,46  14,19,  Fzek  30  U  l»i 

Nophah  (no'fu),  unidentified  place,  apparently  NE 
of  the  Dead  Sea  Num  21  30. 

Noranda  (nuran'du),  town  (pop  4,576),  W  Quo  ,  on 
Osisko  Lake  and  NNE  of  North  Bav.  Ont  It  is 
tho  center  for  a  region  of  gold,  copper,  and  znu 
mining  and  has  a  large  smelter 

Nora  Spnngs,  town  (pop  1,198),  N  Iowa,  between 
Charles  City  and  Mason  City  and  on  the  Shell 
Rock  River,  me  1875 

Norborne  (n6r'bcirn),  citv  (pop  1,239),  W  Mo  ,  near 
the  Missouri.  ENE  of  Kansas  Citv,  laid  out  186S 
It  is  a  shipping  point  for  gram  and  hvestoc  k 

Nord  (nor),  department  (2,229  sq  mi  ,  pop 
1,917,452),  N  Fiance,  bordering  on  the  North  Sea 
and  on  Belgium  Occupying  French  FLAND*  RH  arid 
HAINAUI,  it  is  both  a  traditional  battleground  and  a 
vital  industrial  region  Its  nch  coal  mines  supply 
tho  huge  industnal  agglomeration  around  LiLLt 
(the  departmental  capital),  Ken  BAIX,  and  Tour- 
comg  DUNKIRK,  tho  chief  port,  has  largo  fishei  ies 
The  depaitnient  ah>o  has  very  fertile  agricultuiul 
districts 

Nordau,  Max  Simon  (males'  ze'mon  nor'dou),  1849  - 
1923,  German  author,  b  Budapest,  Hungary  He 
practiced  medicine  for  a  time  in  Budapest  Of  the 
Jewish  race,  he  was  an  ardent  Zionist  He  wrote 
novels  and  several  controveisial  works  but  is  re- 
membered for  DtQfntratiun  (1892,  Eng  tr  ,  1S95), 
in  which,  under  the  influence  of  Lombroso,  hestiovo 
to  establish  a  relation  between  genius  and  degen- 
eiacy  See  biography  by  Anna  and  Maxa  Nordau 
(Eng  tr  .  1943) 

Nordenskjold.  Nils  Adolf  Erik,  Baron,  Bwed  No,- 
denskj&d  (nfls'  a'cl&lf  a'rYk  noor'dunshuld),  1832- 
1901,  Swedish  geologist  and  arc.  tic  explorer,  first  to 
navigate  the  Northeast  Passage,  b  Finland  Ho 
served  an  geologist  on  several  expeditions  to  Spits- 
lx»rgen  under  Otto  Torrell,  on  one  of  which  he 
found  plant  fossils  of  the  Teitiarv  period  Prom 
1864  he  commanded  a  series  of  expeditions  in  tho 
course  of  whit  h  he  mapped  Spitsbergen,  reached 
(1868)  lat  81°  42'  N  (the  highest  then  attained), 
made  a  journey  (1870)  on  the  inland  ice  of  Green- 
land, and  at  Spitsbergen  (1872-73)  gathered  ex- 
tensive zoological  and  botanical  collections  Be- 
coming interested  m  discovering  the  Northeast 
Passage  as  a  possible  route  of  trade,  ho  reached 
Novaya  Zemlya,  crossed  the  Kara  Sea,  and  as- 
cended (1876)  the  Yenisei  river,  which  he  explored 
again  in  1876,  After  these  reconnoitenng  trips,  he 
set  out  m  the  Vega  m  1878,  rounded  Cape  Chel- 
yuskin, but  was  froeen  in  west  of  the  entrance  to 
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B"ering  Strait  In  1870  he  passed  East  Cape  and 
sailed  into  Bering  Sea  (northward  extension  of  the 
Pacific)  He  completed  the  trip  to  China  and  re- 
turned to  Sweden  in  1880  First  to  navigate  the 
Northeast  Passage,  Nordenskjold  was  created 
baron  that  year  In  1883  he  penetrated  for  some  75 
mi  the  great  ice  barrier  E  of  Greenland  and  in  1890 
paid  his  sixth  visit  to  Spitsbergen  Among  his 
translated  works  is  The  Voyage  of  the  Vega  (1881) 
His  Facsimile-Atlas  (1889)  and  Penplus  (1897)  are 
especially  interesting  for  their  collections  of  early 
maps,  t harts,  and  geographical  documents  Sec 
The  Arctic  Voyages  of  Adolf  Erik  Nordcnskiold 
(ed  by  Alexander  Leslie,  1879). 

Nordenskjold,  Nils  Erland  Herbert,  Baron,  Swed 
Nordenskjold  (cr'land  hor'burt),  1877-1932,  Swed- 
ish ethnologist,  son  of  Baron  Nils  Adolf  Erik  Nor- 
denskjold He  became  director  of  tho  Goteborg 
Museum  in  1913  He  made  many  extended  expe- 
ditions into  South  America  and  wrote  numerous 
ethnographical  studies  of  the  inhabitants  Several 
of  those  have  been  translated  into  English  and  pub- 
lished as  Comparative  Ethnographical  Studies  (10 
vols  ,  1919-38) 

Nordenskjold,  Nils  Otto  Gustaf  (6'too  gtis'tav), 
Swed  NordenskKM,  1869-1928,  Swedish  explorer 
and  geologist  He  partu  ipated  in  journeys  to 
Tierra  del  1'uego  (1895-97),  Alaska  (1898),  Green- 
land (1900,  1909),  and  the  Andes  (1904-5,  1920-21) 
and  led  an  expedition  (1901-3)  to  Antantica  His 
party  was  landed  on  Graham  Land,  the  expedi- 
tion's ship,  the  Antarctica,  sank  in  an  attempt  to 
take  them  off,  but  thov  were  rescued  (1903)  by  an 
Argentine  vessel  Nordenskjold  wrote  an  account 
of  the  expedition,  Antarctica  (1904,  Eng  tr  ,  1905) 
He  was  a  nephew  of  Baron  Nils  Adolf  Erik  Norden- 
skjold 

Nordenskjold  Sea'  sec  LAPTEV  SEA 

Norderney  (nfirdurnl'),  island  (9  sq  mi  ,  pop 
6,452),  off  N  Germany,  m  the  North  Sea,  one  of 
tho  hast  trisian  Islands  It  is  a  very  popular 
bathing  resort 

Nord  Fjord  (nor'  fyor",  noor'  fv<%r"),  inlet,  c  50  mi 
long,  Sogn  og  Pjordane  co  ,  W  Norwav  It  is  tho 
third  largest  fjord  of  Norwa\  To  tho  south,  be- 
tween Nord  Fjord  and  Sogno  Jjord,  extends  the 
JOSTI-  DALSBRDFN  The  Nord  I-jord  has  several 
branches,  celebrated  for  their  majestic  scenery 

Nordhausen  (n6rt'hou"zun),  city  (pop  32,848), 
Thurmgia,  central  Germany,  at  the  southern  foot 
of  the  Harz  It  is  a  manufac  t wring  center  produc- 
ing cotton  and  linen  textiles,  machinery  ,  and  glass 
There  are  potash  mines  in  the  vu  mitv  A  free  im- 
perial city  from  1253  to  1803,  it  passed  to  Prussia 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815),  but  was  trans- 
ferred after  1945  to  Thurmgia  It  was  heavily 
damaged  in  the  Second  World  War 

Nordhoff,  Charles  (n6id'h6f),  1830-1901,  American 
journalist  and  author,  b  Westphalia  In  1835  he 
emigrated  with  his  family  to  Cincinnati  His  serv- 
ice (1844  47)  in  the  navy,  and  later  on  whaling  and 
hshing  ships,  provided  literary  material  for  his 
books  Nint  Year*  a  Nat/or  (1S57)  and  Stow*  of  the 
Inland  World  (1857)  He  wrote?  for  tho  New  York 
Evfning  Pout  (1858-71),  part  of  the  time  as  editor, 
and  was  Washington  correspondent  (1874-90)  of 
the  New  York  Herald  A  leaning  political  commen- 
tator of  his  day,  he  also  wroto  important  books, 
among  which  are  Commutnutic  Socittits  in  the 
Viutcd  States  (187o)  and  The  Cotton  States  in  the 
Spring  and  Summer  of  1875  (1876)  His  grandson, 
Charles  Nordhoff  (1887-1947),  was  co-author  with 
J  N  Hall  of  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty  (1932)  and 
other  works,  he  edited  some  of  the  elder  Nordhoff's 
nautical  writings  in  the  volume  In  Yankee  Wind- 
jammers (1940) 

Nordica,  Lillian  (n6r'dTku),  1859-1914,  stage  name 
of  Lillian  Norton,  American  opeiatic  soprano,  b 
Faimington,  Maine  She  studied  in  Milan,  where 
.she  made  her  operatic  debut  in  1879  She  sang  in 
St  Petersburg,  Paris,  and  London  and  m  1883 
made  her  debut  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New 
York,  and  m  1891  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Although  most  famous  for  Wagnenan 
roles — added  to  her  repertoire  in  1894,  when  she 
sang  at  Beyrouth — she  was  equally  capable  in  such 
flond  roles  as  that  of  Marguerite  in  baust 

Nordic  race   see  RACE 

Nordkyn,  Cape  (ndr'ktin,  no"6r'-),  or  Kinnarodden 
(c  hl'nar6*dun),  northernmost  point  of  the  Euro- 
pean mainland,  N  Norway,  E  of  North  Cape,  at 
fat  71°  8'  N 

Nordland  (ndr'lan,  nc56r'-),  county  (14,797  sq  mi  , 
pop  216,972),  NW  Norwa>  It  includes  the  Lofo- 
ten Islands  Bodo,  the  county  seat,  and  Narvik 
are  the  chief  towns  The  fjords,  deep  wooded  val- 
lo\s,  and  mountains  of  Nordland  are  famous  for 
their  scenic  grandeur  Nearly  half  the  population 
engages  in  fishing  There  are  important  copper 
deposits  at  SULITELMA,  iron  and  zinc  are  also 
mined 

N&rdlingen  (nurt'llngun),  town  (pop  12,069), 
Swabia,  W  Bavaria,  SSW  of  Anshach  It  produces 
textiles,  precision  instruments,  and  shoes,  and  it 
has  printing  plants  and  breweries  1(  minded  in  the 
9th  cent ,  it  became  (1217)  a  free  imperial  city 
N6rdhngen  retains  its  city  walls  (14th-16th  cent ), 
its  14th-century  city  hall,  and  a  late  Gothic  church 
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Here  m  the  Thirty  Years  War  an  imperial  army 
under  Gallas  defeated  (1634)  the  troops  of  Bern- 
hard  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  imperialist  victory  was  a 
major  cause  for  the  entrance  of  France  into  the 
war  in  1035  In  1045  N6rdlingen  waa  the  scene  of 
a  victory  of  the  Frenc  h  under  Cond6 
Nord-Trondelag,  Nor  Nord-Tr0ruidag  (n6r'-trun'- 
dulag,no-&r'-),  county  (8,057 sq  mi  ,  pop  105,679), 
W  Norway,  N  of  Trondheim  Fjord  Namsos  is  the 
chief  town,  Stemkjer  is  the  county  seat  The 
county  is  an  agricultural  region  and  has  an  im- 
portant lumbering  industry 

Wore  (nor),  river  of  Ireland,  70  mi  long,  rising  in 
N  Co  Tipperary  and  flowing  a  Hhort  distance  NE 
into  Co  Laoighis,  then  SSE  through  Co  Kilkenny 
to  the  Barrow  i  iver  N  of  New  Ross  The  Nore  val- 
ley is  noted  for  its  se  emc  beauty 
Nore,  the,  sandbank  m  the  Thames  estuary,  SE 
England,  between  Shoeburyness  and  Sheernows  At 
the  east  end  is  Nore  Lightship  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  part  of  the  Thames  estuary,  a  famous 
anchorage  A  mutiny  in  tho  British  fleet  hoip  m 
1797  resulted  in  the  hanging  of  its  leader,  Hiehird 
Parker,  but  served  to  expose  the  brutality  of  com- 
manders and  other  evils  in  the  navy 
Norfolk,  Bernard  Marmaduke  Fitzalan-Howard, 

IOTH  duke  of  see  HOWARD,  family 
Norfolk,  Hugh  Bigod,  1st  earl  of  (hfi'  bl'god, 
nor'fuk),  d  1177,  English  nobleman  For  his  sup- 
port of  STEPHEN  on  the  death  of  Honry  I  (11.45),  he 
was  created  earl  Subsequently  abandoning 
Stephen,  he  cast  his  lot  with  Henry  II  (1153),  only 
to  rebel  against  him  unsuccessfully  (1173)  His 
lands  were  seized,  his  castle  was  burned,  and  a 
heavy  fine  was  imposed  Norfolk  was  one  of  the 
most  pow  erf ul  nobles  of  England 
Norfolk,  John  Howard,  1st  duke  of,  1430-85.  Eng- 
lish nobleman  The  grandson  of  Thomas  Mow  bray, 
the  banished  duke  of  Norfolk,  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment as  a  member  for  Norfolk  Edward  IV  made 
him  sheriff  of  Noifolk  and  Suffolk  and  entrusted 
him  with  diplomatic  missions  as  woll  A  faithful 
adherent  of  the  house  of  York  in  the  Wars  of  tho 
Roses,  he  supported  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester 
(later  Richard  III),  after  the  death  of  Edward  IV 
In  1483  Richard  made  him  the  1st  duke  of  Norfolk 
of  the  HOWARD  family  and  earl  marshal  of  England 
Noifolk  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  2d  duke  of,  1443-1524, 
English  nobleman  He  fought  with  his  father,  the 
1st  duke,  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  (1485),  but 
was  captured,  attainted,  and  placed  in  the  Tower 
Ho  was  released  (1489)  by  Henry  VII  and  restored 
to  the  earldom  of  Surrey,  which  he  had  received  in 
148  i  He  was  entrusted  by  Henry  VII  with  the 
care  of  the  northern  borders  and  was  recognized  as 
the  leading  general  in  England,  being  in  command 
of  the  army  that  defeated  (151.*)  the  Scots  at 
Flodden  In  1501  he  was  made  lord  treasurer  and 
arranged  the  marriage  of  James  IV  of  Scotland  to 
Henry  VII's  daughter  Margaret  HP  l>ecame  duke 
of  Norfolk  in  1614,  attained  an  influential  place  in 
the  privy  council  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  served 
(1520)  as  guardian  of  the  country  on  Henry's  ab- 
sence, but  gradually  was  forced  to  submit  to 
Thomas  Wolsey's  rise  to  power  In  1521,  ac  ting  as 
lord  high  steward,  he  was  compelled  to  sentence  his 
friend  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  to 
death 

Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  3d  duke  of,  1473-1554, 
English  nobleman  and  soldier,  a  member  of  the 
distinguished  HOWARD  famiK  He  married  (1495) 
a  daughter  of  Edward  IV  and  thus  became  brother- 
m-law  to  Henrv  VII  He  fought  with  his  father, 
the  2d  duke,  at  Flodden  (151.4)  m  the  forces  of 
HBNRY  VIII  After  his  first  wife's  death  he  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham lie  served  (1520-21)  as  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  succeeded  his  father  as  lord  high  treasurer 
in  1522  and  as  duke  of  Norfolk  in  1524  Tho  king 
emploved  him  in  keeping  down  rebellion,  especially 
on  the  Scottish  border  Norfolk  bitterly  opposed 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  he  supported  Henry's  divorce 
from  Katharine  of  dragon  and  his  marriage  to 
Norfolk's  niece  Anne  Bole\n  Later  he  presided  at 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Anne  He  was  an  enemy 
of  Thomas  Cromwell  Norfolk  became  president 
of  the  council  in  1529  Although  Norfolk  con- 
ducted the  campaign  against  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace  (153(>),  he  remained  Catholic  After  the 
execution  of  another  of  his  nieces,  Catherine 
HOWARD,  Henry's  fifth  queen,  m  1542,  las  influence 
waned  and  he  waa  forced  back  into  the  position  of  a 
mere  military  commander  In  1546  he  and  his  son 
Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  were  c  harged  with 
treason  Surrey  was  executed,  but  Norfolk  was 
saved  bv  the  death  of  Henn  He  was  released 
(1553)  on  the  accession  of  Mary  I  and  restored  to 
Ins  dukedom  He  led  the  forces  against  the  rebel- 
lion of  Thomas  Wvatt,  the  younger 
Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  4th  duke  of,  1536-72, 
English  nobleman,  a  member  of  the  distinguished 
HOWARD  family  Son  of  Henry  Howard,  earl  of 
Surrey ,  Norfolk  succeeded  his  grandfather,  the  3d 
duke,  m  1554  He  waa  favored  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
although  ho  was  jealous  of  the  larger  measure  of 
confidence  she  placed  in  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of 
Leicester  Norfolk  was  thrice  married  before  he 
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became  a  candidate  for  the  hand  of  MARY  QUEEN 
OF  SCOTS  Elizabeth's  suspicions  of  his  ambition 
were  aroused,  and  Norfolk  was  imprisoned  briefly 
(1569-70)  On  his  release  ho  was  drawn  mto  th<; 
plot  of  Ridolfi,  agent  of  Philip  II  of  Spain,  who  was 
planning  a  Spanish  invasion  and  the  dethronement 
of  Khzabeth  The  plot  was  discovered,  Norfolk 
was  imprisoned  m  the  Tower  (1571),  tried,  and 
beheaded 

Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray,  1st  duke  of,  c  1366- 
U99,  English  statesman  Ho  was  created  earl  of 
Nottingham  m  1383,  and  m  1386  he  was  made  earl 
marshal  ot  England  for  life  In  1387  Nottingham, 
with  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  GLOUCESTER, 
as  well  aa  the  carl  of  Arundel  and  others  (the  Lords 
Appellants),  drove  out  the  king's  favorites  and  vir- 
tually ruled  the  kingdom  until  RICHARD  II  regained 
control  in  US')  Nottingham,  however,  retained 
Richard's  favor,  served  him  in  Scotland,  and  ac- 
companied the  king  to  Ireland  (1394)  In  1397  he 
turned  against  Gloucester  and  Aruridel,  his  former 
associates,  when  they  weie  brought  to  trial  by 
Richard  Nottingham  was  probably  responsible  at 
the  king's  orders  for  the  death  of  Gloucester  For 
hib  cooperation  with  Hichaid's  tyranny  he  was 
made  (1397)  duke  of  Noi  folk  He  feared,  however, 
that  the  king  might  turn  on  him  and  confided  m 
the  duke  of  Hereford  (later  HENRY  IV)  A  dispute 
arose  between  Norfolk  and  Hereford  and  trial  by 
combat  was  proposed,  but  the  king  interfered  and 
banished  both  from  the  country,  Norfolk  for  life 
The  final  scene  in  Norfolk's  life  in  England  forms 
the  basis  of  the  first  act  of  Shakspere's  Richard  II 

Norfolk  (nor'fuk),  maritime  county  (2,053  sq  mi  , 
19.31  pop  504,940,  1948  estimated  pop  617,670), 
K  Knglind  The  county  town  is  Norwich  The 
region  is  one  of  flat,  fertile  farmlands,  with  a  long, 
low  coast  bordering  on  the  North  Sea  and  tho 
Wash  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ouse,  the  Bure, 
the  Yare,  the  Wavenev,  and  the  Nene  A  series  of 
connected  shallow  lakes,  known  as  the  BROADS, 
occupies  tho  eastern  portion  of  the  county  Nor- 
folk produces  excellent  cereal  and  root  crops  and 
supports  extensive  breeding  of  cattle  and  poultry, 
fishing  is  also  important  There  are  numerous 
vestiges  of  habitation  datuig  from  prehistoric  times 
After  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion  of  England,  Nor- 
folk became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  East  Anglia, 
the  home  of  the  "north  folk"  of  that  region,  whem  e 
its  name  It  was  organized  as  a  shire  after  the 
Norman  Conquest  See  Arthur  Mee,  Norfolk 
(1940). 

Norfolk.  1  (ncVfokVfuk)  Resort  town  (pop  1,333), 
N  W  Conn  ,  in  the  Litchfield  Hills,  settled  1756,  me 
1758  Electrical  products  are  made  In  1899  began 
the  annual  Litchfield  co  choral  concerts  here  Wil- 
liam Henry  W  elch  was  born  in  Norfolk  2  (n6r'fuk, 
-f6k")  Town  (pop  2,294),  E  Mass  ,  SW  of  Boston, 
me  1870  Norfolk  Prison  Colony  (1927)  is  here 

3  (nor'fuk,  -f6k")  City  (pop    10,490),  NE  Nebr  , 
on  the  Elkhorn  river  and  NW  of  Omaha,  settled 
1866,  me    1881     It  is  a  railroad  and  trade  center 
for  a  rich  farming  region  producing  corn,  grain,  and 
livestock     \  state  hospital  for  the  insane  is  near  by 

4  (ndr'fuk)  City  (pop    144,  i32),  SE  Va  ,  on  the 
Elizabeth  river  and  the  south  side  of  HAMPTON 
ROADS,  founded  1682,  me  as  a  borough  1736,  as  a 
city  1845     It  is  a  port  of  entry  w  ith  one  of  the  best 
natural  harbors  m  the  world     Its  numerous  manu- 
factures include  fertilizers,  cotton  and  silk  goods, 
farm  implements,  lumber  products,  building  ma- 
terials,  farm  and  sea-food  products,   and  ships 
With  a  50-imle  water  front  and  an  extensive  man- 
time  trade,  it  ships  quantities  of  sea  food,  coal, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  vegetables     US    naval  in- 
stallations at  Norfolk  are  extensive    It  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  with  a  huge  oper- 
ating base,  supply  center,  and  naval  air  station 
The  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  is  at  PORTSMOUTH     The 
town  was  burned  by  the  British  in  1776  and  had 
its  commerce  ruined  by  the  embargo  of  1807    Near 
many  beaches  and  places  rich  in  historical  interest, 
Norfolk  is  a  center  for  year-round  resort  activities 
St    Paul's  Church  (1739,  only  building  to  survive 
the  burning  of  1776),  Fort  Norfolk  (1794).  and  tho 
Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences  arc  among  its  build- 
ings, also  here  are  a  marine  hospital  and  a  junior 
college     See  T   J    Wertenbakcr,  Norfolk    Historic 
Southern  Port  (1931),  W    II    T    Squires,  Through 
the  Years  in  Norfolk  (1936) 

Norfolk  Island  (nor'fuk),  island  (13  sq  nil  ,  pop 
1,231),  S  Pacific,  c  950  nn  ENE  of  Sydney  It  is  a 
territory  of  Australia  It  was  discovered  by  Capt 
James  Cook  in  1774  and  was  twice  a  prison  island 
(1788-1813,  1826  55)  In  1856  some  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Kounty  mutineers  were  moved 
here  from  Pitcairn  Island  Norfolk  Island  became 
a  dependency  of  Now  South  Wales  in  1896  and  was 
transferred  m  1913  to  the  commonwealth  govern- 
ment The  island,  a  resort,  has  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion and  is  known  for  its  pine  trees  Passion-fruit 
pulp  and  citrus  fruit  are  the  principal  exports 
Livestock  is  raised  and  there  is  some  whaling 

Noncum  (ncVrlkum),  province  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire It  corresponded  roughly  to  modern  Austria 

5  of  the  Danube  and  W  of  Vienna,  i  e  ,  the  later 
Upper  Austria,  Lower  Austria,  Stvria,  Carmthia, 
Salzburg,  and  the  T>  rol     It  was  bordered  on  the 
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west  by  Rhaetia,  on  the  east  by  Pannoma  Non- 
oum  was  conquered  in  the  Roman  thrust  into  Ger- 
many which  began  in  16  B  C  Thoroughly  estab- 
lished by  the  death  of  Augustus  (AJD.  14),  it 
prospered  as  a  frontier  colony  for  centuries,  then 
declined  and  was  abandoned  to  the  Germans  in  the 
late  6th  cent 

Normal,  town  (pop  6,983),  central  111 ,  adjacent  to 
BLOOMINOTON;  me  1865  Illinois  State  Normal 
Umv  and  a  home  for  soldiers'  and  sailors'  chil- 
dren are  here. 

normal  school:  see  TEACHING 
Norman,  Montagu  Collet,  1st  Baron  Norman  of  St 
Clere,  1871-1950,  English  financier  He  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  of  England  from  1920  to  1944,  a 
tenure  of  offit  e  which  broke  all  tradition.  Ho  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1944  See  biography  bv 
John  Hargrave  (1942) 

Norman,  city  (pop  11,429),  oo  seat  of  Cleveland 
eo  ,  central  Okla  ,  SE  of  Oklahoma  City,  settled 
1889,  m<  1891  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Umv  of  Okla- 
homa (nee  OKLAHOMA,  UNIVERSITY  OF)  and  a  state 
mental  hospital 

Norman  architecture,  name  applied  to  the  buildings 
erected  by  the  Normans  in  all  lands  which  fell  un- 
der their  dominion  It  is  used  not  only  in  England 
and  N  France,  but  also  in  S  Italv  (Apulia)  and  in 
Sicily,  though  northern  and  southern  works  differ 
greatly  The  Norman  buildings  in  England  and 
France  were  Romanesque,  chiefly  based  upon  the 
ROMANESQUE  ARCHITECTURE  of  Lombardy  in  Italv 
Norman  Romanesque  would  be  its  most  accurate 
title  Churches,  abbe\s,  and  castles,  its  principal 
works,  showed  massive  proportions,  sparsolv 
adorned  masonry,  and  a  universal  use  of  the  roiuul 
arch  The  development  of  the  stvlo  was  confined 
chiefly  to  the  period  from  1066  to  1154,  a  period  of 
tremendous  building  a«  tivity  Starting  in  Nor- 
mandy, the  style  was  quic  klv  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, superseding  the  Saxon  Prior  to  the  CJon- 
quest,  Norman  « raftsmen  under  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor had  already  commenc  od  construction  of  his 
abbey  at  Westminster,  of  wluch  the  dormitory  and 
refectory  are  the  earliest  extant  Norman  work  in 
England  In  England  and  Noimatidy  there  was  a 
closely  parallel  development  The  great  French 
works  include  the  ruined  abbey  of  Jumieges,  near 
Rouen,  the  beginnings  of  the  great  fortified  abbey 
of  Mont-Saint-Michel,  the  two  abbeys  at  Caen 
which  were  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  the  Basilica  of  St  Sernin  at  Toulouse,  all  be- 
longing to  the  late  1 1  th  cent  The  greatest  activity, 
however,  was  that  of  England,  where,  after  1070, 
the  Normans  built  hundreds  of  parish  c  hurches  and 
commenced  most  of  the  great  cathedrals  Ail  un- 
derwent later  restorations,  the  small  St  John's 
Chapel  in  the  Tower  of  London,  built  (c  1087)  by 
William  the  Conqueror  is  one  of  the  best  pre- 
served specimens  Durham  (commenced  1093) 
ranks  generally  as  the  finest  of  the  rathedrals,  with 
massive  circular  piers  m  its  nave  and  with  the  earli- 
est nave  vaulting  (c  1130)  in  England  Others  are 
Winchester  (1079),  Ely  (1083-1109),  and  Peter- 
borough (c.1140)  In  both  England  and  Nor- 
mandy church  plans  were  cruciform  Over  the 
crossing  of  nave  and  transepts  was  a  prominent 
square  tower,  one  of  the  most  effective  Norman 
features.  Blind  arcades,  sometimes  with  interlac- 
ing arches,  were  the  c  ommon  adornment  for  walls 
With  axes  as  the  only  tools,  the  early  sculptural 
ornament  was  restricted  to  simplest  geometrical 
types  Moldings  carved  with  beakhead,  zigzag  or 
chevron  or  with  alternating  lozenges  are  especially 
identified  with  the  style  Increased  skill  and  the 
adoption  of  the  chisel  resulted  in  grotesque  sculp- 
tured animal  forms  and  in  tho  sc  ulptured  reliefs  of 
the  tympanums  over  doorways  In  Sicilv  no  works 
wider  the  Norman  kings  were  completed  prior  to 
1130,  and  the  large  cathedrals  at  Cefalu,  Palermo, 
and  Monreale  were  corn  mem  ed  after  this  date  In 
Palermo  remain  numerous  rich  works  of  the  Arabo- 
Norman  style,  in  which  the  chief  role  of  the  Nor- 
mans was  that  of  supervision,  while  the  actual 
workmanship  and  most  of  tho  design  were  by  the 
native  Saracens  In  a  composite  style  are  mingled 
the  domes  and  pointed  arches  of  the  Saracens,  the 
wood  roofs  and  the  geometric  ornament  of  the  Nor- 
mans, and  the  exquisite  interior  mosaic  decorations 
of  Byzantine-Greek  artisans  These  elaborate  and 
richly  colored  Sicilian  works,  Oriental  in  general 
suggestion,  evidence  little  kinship  with  the  austere 
grandeur  of  the  English  and  French  Norman  style 
See  E  A  Browne,  Norman  Architecture  (1907) 
Norman  Conquest,  the  conquest  of  England  by  the 
Normans  after  the  defeat  of  King  HAROLD  by  Wil- 
liam, duke  of  Normandy  (1066)  (For  the  imme- 
diate changes  brought  about  by  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, see  WILLIAM  I)  The  conquest  brought 
about  broad  social,  political,  and  administrative 
changes  in  England  There  was  a  growth  and 
widening  of  English  intercourse  with  Europe  in 
politics  and  in  trade  which  sped  the  rise  of  England 
as  a  major  European  power.  Administration  tended 
to  become  centralized  m  the  hands  of  the  king,  who 
became  not  only  head  of  the  state  but  also  chief 
lord,  from  whom  all  lands  were  held  under  the  new 
system  of  political  feudalism  This  led  to  the  re- 
duction of  widespread  factional  strife  and  increased 
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security  of  life  and  property  There  was  a  rebirth  Douglas,  The  Rife  of  Normandy  (1947);  H.  -W. 
of  spiritual  zeal  and  learning  in  the  English  church,  Brodriok,  Normandy  (1947) 
coupled  with  the  steady  and  powerful  growth  of  Normandy  campaign.  June- Aug.,  1944,  of  the  Sec- 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  which  continued  strong  ond  World  War.  The  Allied  invasion  of  the  Euro- 
until  the  conflict  between  Church  and  state  in  the  pean  continent  through  Normandy  began  at  7  30 
12th  cent  English  institutions  and  laws,  though  m  AM  ,  June  6,  1944  The  plan, 'known  under  the 
no  way  abolished,  were  powerfully  affected  and  code  name  "Operation  Overlord,"  had  been  care- 
gradually  changed  by  Norman  spirit  and  methods  '"  ' 


To  the  judicial  system  based  on  old  English  char- 
ters and  practices  the  Normans  seem  to  have  added 
the  jury  system  The  collection  of  gelds,  the  ne- 
cessity for  quartering  French  soldiers  with  the 
English  lords,  and  other  considerations  led  to  the 
compilation  of  William's  DOMESDAY  BOOK  There 
was  a  complete  rearrangement  of  the  social  pattern 
in  that  the  foreign  (largely  Norman)  nobles  re- 
placed or  intermarried  with  the  English  aristoc- 
racy and  m  time  became  themselves  English,  but 
in  the  process  they  loft  an  indelible  mark  on  all 
phases  of  English  life  The  introduction  of  the 
French  language,  which  superseded  English  as 
the  language  of  polite  literature,  the  court,  and  so- 
ciety, relegated  the  English  tongue  to  the  lower 
classes,  although  Normans  soon  learned  to  speak 
English  and  public  documents  continued  to  be 
written  in  both  Latin  and  English  for  150  years 
after  the  Conquest  The  cause  of  learning  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  coming  of  such  scholars  as 
LANFRANC  and  ANBKLM  Literature  written  in 
English  was  practically  buried  under  the  fashion- 
able Anglo-French  (see  MIDDLE  ENGLISH  LITKBA- 
TURE)  ,  when  English  speech  finally  emerged  as  the 
predominant  language  of  England  again,  it  had, 
through  its  close  association  with  French,  lost 
nearly  all  of  its  inflections  and  had  borrowed  vast 
numbers  of  French  words  and  phrases  (see  ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE)  NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE  was  in- 
troduced into  England  New  methods  of  warfare 
(e  g  ,  the  use  of  horsemen  and  archers)  wore  intro- 
duced The  building  of  Norman  castles  led  to  the 
development  of  siege  warfare  and  the  decline  of  the 
open  battle,  which  did  not  gain  prominence  again 
for  centuries  See  H  W  C  Davis,  England  under 
the  Normans  and  Angevin*  (1905),  G  B  Adams, 
The  History  of  England,  10<,(>-12HJ  (1905),  F  M 
Stenton,  William  the  Conqueror  (1908)  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  England  (1943),  F  W  Maitland,  Domesday 
Rook  and  Beyond  (1921) 

Normandin  (normadcV),  town  (pop  1,029),  S  Quo, 
N  of  Lake  St  John  and  NW  of  Chicoutimi,  m  a 
region  of  lumbering  and  making  of  butter  and 
cheese 

Normandy  (nor'munde),  Fr  Normandte  (n6rmade"), 
region  and  former  province,  N  France,  bordering 
on  the  English  Channel  It  is  now  admuustiatively 
divided  into  five  departments — four  east  to  west 
along  the  coast,  Seme-Infeneure,  Eure,  Calvados, 
and  Manche,  and  one  inland,  Orne  It  is  a  very 
ich  agricultural  region,  especially  m  CALVADOSJ 


wue  uuuiu     vperabiuu  vvcriuiw,     «»u  ucou  »-m«- 

fully  prepared  since  1943,  and  the  supreme  com- 
mand over  its  execution  was  entrusted  to  Gen 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Strategic  bombings  of 
Germany  and  France,  designed  to  destroy  the 
German  air  force  and  communications,  were  inten- 
sified in  April,  1944,  and  in  May  tactical  bombing 
of  N  France  was  begun  Just  after  midnight,  on 
June  6,  one  British  and  two  U  3  air-borne  divisions 
were  landed  behind  the  German  fortifications 
They  were  followed  after  daybreak  b>  the  sea- 
borne troops  of  the  US  1st  Army,  under  Omar  N 
Bradley,  and  the  British  2d  Army,  under  Bernard 
L  Montgomery,  who  was  in  command  of  all  the 
Allied  land  forces  during  that  operation  Some 
4,000  troop  transports,  800  warships,  and  innumet  - 
able  small  craft,  under  Admiral  Sir  Bertram  H 
Ramsay,  formed  a  continuous  bridge  acioss  the 
Channel  More  than  11,000  airplanes,  under  the 
command  of  Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  Trafford  Leigh- 
Mallorj,  formed  a  piotective  umbrella  While 
naval  guns  and  Allied  bombers  pounded  the  beach 
fortifications,  the  men  swarmed  ashore  The  U  S 
forces  established  two  beachheads  on  the  Cotentin 
peninsula — "Utah  Beach,"  W  of  the  Viro  river,  and 
"Omaha  Beach,"  E  of  the  Vire,  where  the  fiercest 
resistance  was  encountered  After  a  four-day  bat- 
tle, the  American  forces  joined  at  Carentan  Brit- 
ish troops,  who  had  landed  on  three  beaches  near 
Bayeux  (captured  on  June  7),  were  stopped  before 
Caen  On  June  12  the  fusion  of  the  throe  Allied 
beachheads  was  complete  The  German  com- 
mander, Field  Marshal  Geid  von  Rundstodt,  now 
found  that  Allied  air  strength  prevented  use  of  his 
reserves  Bradley's  forces  cut  off  Cherbourg,  reach- 
ing the  \nest  coast  of  tho  Cotentin  peninsula  at 
Carterot  on  June  18  Cherbourg  surrendered  on 
June  27  The  Ameru  ana  then  swung  south  After 
very  difficult  hghting  in  the  easily  defendablo 
"hedgerow"  country,  they  captured  (Julv  18)  the- 
vital  c  ommumcations  center  of  Saint-L6,  thus  <  ut- 
ting  off  the  German  force  under  Erwm  Rommel 
The  U  S  3d  Army  under  Gen  George  S  Fatten 
was  now  thrown  into  the  battle  and  broke  through 
the  German  left  flank  at  Avranches  Putton  raced 
into  Brittany  and  S  to  the  Loire,  then  swung  eaut 
to  outflank  Paris  A  German  attempt  to  cut  the 
U  S  forces  m  two  at  Avranchos  was  foiled  (Ang 
7-11)  The  British,  reinforced  b\  the  Canadian 
1st  Army,  had  taken  Caen  on  July  19.  but  wore 
again  halted  by  a  massive  German  tank  concentra- 
tion. They  resumed  their  offensive  in  August  and 
captured  Falaise  on  Aug  16  Between  them  and 


butter,  cheese,  meat,  and  cider  are  the  typical      the  Americ  an  forces  driving  N  from  Argentan  tho 
products     Fishing  is  an  important  industry,  and     major  part  of  tho  German  7th  Army  was  caught  m 

a  pocket  and  wiped  out  bv  Aug  23    As  an  epilogue 
to  the  battle  of  Normandy,  the  British  and  Caria- 


shipping  is  centered  at  such  ports  as  Le  Havre  and 

Cherbourg     ROUKN,   the  historical   capital,   has      --  

been,  since  Roman  times,  a  great  commercial  cen-     dian  armies  <  aptured   (Sept    1  -30)   the  Channel 
ter     There  also  are  numerous  seaside  resorts,  no-      ports  between  Dieppe  and  Ostend 
tably    Dieppe,    Deauville,   and   Trouville     Con-   Norman  Isles,  see  CHAVNEL  ISLANDS 

rsred  by  Julius  Caesar,  the  region  became  part  of  Normans.  After  conquering  Normandy  in  the  10th 
province  of  Lugdunensis  (see  GAUL),  was  Chris-  cent ,  the  NORSEMEN  ace  opted  Christianity  and  the 
tiamsed  in  the  3d  cent ,  and  was  conquered  by  the  customs  and  language  of  France  and  bet  arne  known 
Franks  in  the  5th  cent  Repeatedly  devastated  " 
(9th  cent.)  by  the  heathen  NORSEMEN,  it  finally 
was  ceded  (911)  to  a  Viking  chief,  HOLLO,  first 
duke  of  Normandy,  by  Charles  III  (Charles  tho 
Simple)  of  Franco  The  Norsemen  (or  Normans). 


as  Normans    Though  they  soon  lost  all  connec  tion 
with  their  original  Scandinavian  homeland,  they 


lost  none  of  their  craving  for  further  adventure, 
expansion,  and  enrichment     In  1066  the  NORMAN 

i7i».iHi,r/  w  x-icmuu  aw  iiiuBcuicK  w  nuiMHMw/,  CONQUEST  of  England  made  the  duke  of  Normandy 
after  whom  the  duchy  was  named,  shortly  accepted  king  of  England  as  WILLIAM  I  (William  the  Con- 
Christianity  Rollo's  successors  acquired  additional  queror)  The  Norman  nobility  displuied  the 
terntory  in  a  series  of  wars  against  their  neighbors  '  "  '  '  "  " 

In  1066  Duke  William  II,  son  of  ROBERT  I,  in- 
vaded England,  where  he  became  king  as  WILLIAM 
I  The  succession  in  Normandy,  contested  among 
William's  sons  (ROBERT  II  of  Normandy  and  WIL- 
LIAM II  and  HENRY  I  of  England),  passed  to  Eng- 
land after  the  battle  of  Tinchebrai  (1 106)  In  1144 
GBOKFRBY  of  Anjou  conquered  Normandy ,  his  son, 
Henry  Plantagenot  (later  HENRY  II  of  England), 
was  invested  (1151)  with  the  duchy  by  King  STE- 
PHEN of  England  It  was  thus  that  branches  of  the 
ANOEVIN  dynasty  came  to  rule  England,  vast  terri- 
tories m  Franco,  and  SICILY  and  S  Italy,  where  the 
Normans  had  begun  to  establish  colonies  in  the 
1 1th  cent  Seized  by  PHILIP  II  of  France  in  1204, 
Normandy  was  again  devastated  (by  all  parties 
concerned)  during  the  Hundred  Years  War.  The 
Treaty  of  Bretigny  (1360)  confirmed  Normandy  as 
a  French  possession,  but  HENRY  V  of  England  in- 


Anglo-Saxon  nobility  of  ENGLAND,  and  for  cen- 
turies an  mcreasingly  modified  Norman  French 
was  the  language  of  the  English  ruling  i  loss  Early 
in  the  1 1th  cent  bands  of  Norman  adventurers  ap- 
peared in  S  Italy,  where  at  first  they  aided  the  local 
nobles  in  their  rebellion  against  Byzantine  rule 
These  were  followed  bv  a  steady  stream  of  land- 
hungry  nobles,  who  under  the  pretext  of  expelling 
the  Ore  '  ....  


vaded  and  conquered  it  once  more    With  the  ex- 


, 

reeks  proceeded  to  take  over  the  land  Most 
remarkable  among  these  adventures  were  tho 
numerous  sons  of  Tarn  rod  de  Hauteville  One  of 
these,  William  lion  Arm,  became  lord  of  APULIA  m 
1043;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Drogo  and 
by  another  brother,  Humphrey,  who  after  defeat- 
ing Pope  Leo  IX  in  1053  waa  invested  by  the  pope 
with  all  the  lands  the  Normans  had  acquired,  or 
were  to  acquire,  from  the  Byzantines  and  the 
Arabs  His  bi other  and  successor,  ROBERT  GUIS- 
CARD,  completed  the  Norman  conquest  of  3  Italy, 
another  brother,  ROGER  I,  conquered  Sicily,  and  in 


ception  of  the  larger  CHANNEL  ISLANDS,  it  was  per-  1130  Roger's  son,  ROGER  il,  set  up  the  kingdom  of 

manently  restored  to  France  in  1450,  and  in  1499  SICILY,  which  comprised  the  Norman  possessions  m 

Louis  XII  established  a  provincial  PARLEMENT  for  8  Italy    The  Normans  in  Sicily  and  S  Italy  soon 

Normandy  at  Rouen.  Louis  XIV  suppressed  in  absorbed  Italian  speech  and  customs.   Their  aro- 

1654  the  provincial  estates  of   Normandy.   In  bitious  plans  against  the  Byzantine  Empire  were  a 

1790  tho  province  was  abolished,  but  its  inhabitants  factor  in  bringing  about  the  Crusades,  in  which 

still  adhere  to  distinctive  traditions,  costumes,  and  they  at  first  played  a  very  important  part.  Wher- 

characteristic  traits  (notably  the  stubbornness  in  ever  the  Normans  went,  NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE 

which  they  take  pride).  The  region  was  the  scene  has  left  its  traces.   Soe  Edmund  Curtis,  Roger  of 

of  heavy  fighting  in  the  Second  World  War,  in  the  Sicily  and  the  Normans  in  Lower  Italy  (1912) ,  C 

Normandy  campaign.  See  NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE.  H    Haskins,  The  Normans  in  European  History 

See  Camille  Mauclair,  Normandy  (1927);  D.  C.  (1916)  and  Norman  /iw^wr*on»  (1918)7 
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Horns,  in  Germanic  mythology,  the  FATES,  who 
spun  and  wove  the  web  of  life,  like  the  Fates  of 
Greek  mythology  The  Noras  were  usually  three 
in  number— Urth  (the  past),  Verthandi  (the  pres- 
ent), and  Skuld  (the  future).  Sometimes  Urth 
(in  Anglo-Saxon,  Wyrd)  was  mentioned  alone  as 
a  goddess  of  death. 

Nottbotten,  Swed  NorrboUens  Ian  (n6r'b6tuns 
leV).  county  (40,750  sq  mi,  pop  229508),  N 
Sweden,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  Fin- 
land, and  Norway  Northernmost  and  largest 
county  of  Sweden,  it  comprises  the  historic  prov- 
ince of  Norrbotten  and  the  larger  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Lappland  More  than  half  of  the  county  is 
north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  Among  the  inhabitants 
are  c  4,400  Lapps  (partly  nomadio)  and  o  40,000 
Finns  There  are  cattle,  sheep,  and  reindeer  herds, 
hay  is  the  main  crop  Norrbotten  has  some  of  the 
richest  iron  deposits  in  Europe  Ore  in  mined 
chiefly  at  KIRXTNA  and  Gallivare  and  is  shipped 
from  LtiLEA  and  from  Narvik,  Norway  Rich  in 
lakes  and  rivers  (see  TORNB  and  LULE),  Norr- 
botten also  contains  the  highest  peak  in  Sweden, 
the  KEBNEKAIBE 

Norridgewock  (no'rTjwok),  town  (pop  1,511),  cen- 
tral Maine,  on  the  Kennebee  above  Skowhogan, 
me  1788  Jesuit  missionaries  visited  the  Abnaki 
living  here  in  the  17th  cent  ,  S6bastien  RAHLES  was 
in  charge  of  the  mission  for  about  30  years,  until 
his  death  in  1724  at  the  hands  of  the  English 

Norns,  Charles  Oilman    see  NORKIS,  FRANK 

Norris,  Edwin,  1795-1872,  English  philologist  lie 
wrote  a  number  of  articles  on  little-known  lan- 
guages of  Asia  and  Africa  His  most  important 
work  was  his  uncompleted  Assyrian  Dictionary 
(3  vols  ,  1808-72),  which  is  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  cuneiform  lexicography 

Norris,  Frank  (Benjamin  Franklin  Norns),  1870- 

1902,  American  novelist,  b   Chicago,  educated  m 
Pans,  at  the  Utuv  of  California,  and  at  Harvard 
The   Zolaesque   realism   of   hi8   novel    McTrague 
(1899)  shocked  many  readers,  but  it  and  his  power- 
ful trilogy,  The  Ejnc  of  Wheat,  secured  his  place  in 
American  literature     The  first  two  volumes,  Thf 
Octopus  (1001)  and  The  Pit  (190 }),  were  widely 
read,  the  third,   The  Wolf,  was  uncompleted  at 
Norns's  death     See  study  by  Krnost  Marehand 
(1942)       A    brother,     Charles    Oilman    Norns, 
1881-1945,  b   Chicago,  grad    Umv   of  California, 

1903,  was  also  a  novelist  of  note    He  is  the  authoi 
of  a  number  of  analytical  novels  of  American  life, 
including  Halt  (1917),  firass  (1921),  Bread  (1923), 
Rend  (1940),  and  Flint  (1944)     See  Noon  (1925), 
tho  autobiography  of  his  wife,  Kathleen  Norris 

Norris,  George  William,  1861-1944,  American  legis- 
lator, b  Sandusky  co  ,  Ohio  After  study  at  Bald- 
win Umv  and  at  tho  North  Indiana  Normal  and 
Bxismess  Institute,  Norm  was  admitted  (1883)  to 
tho  bar  He  moved  (1885)  to  Furnas,  co  ,  Nebr  , 
practiced  law,  was  (1895-1902)  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court,  and  served  (1903-13)  in  the  U  S  House 
of  Repiesentatives  A  fearless,  liberal  Republican, 
Norris  secured  (1910),  through  an  alliance  of  the 
insurgent  Republicans  and  the  Democrats,  the  pas- 
sage of  his  bill  which  refoimed  the  House  rules  and 
wrested  absolute  control  from  the  speaker  of  the 
House,  Joseph  G  CANNON  Elected  (1912)  to  the 
U  S  Senate,  he  opposed  Woodrow  Wilson's  for- 
eign policy,  voted  against  U  S  participation  in  the 
First  World  War,  and  denounced  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  He  was  at  constant  odds  with  the  Cool- 
idgeadmimstiation.  backed  (1928)  Alfred  E  Smith 
for  President,  and  was  m  accoid  with  President 
F  D  Roosevelt's  domestic  and  foreign  policies 
Norns  was  read  out  of  the  Republican  party  and 
became  (1936)  an  independent  Devoting  himself 
to  administrative  reform,  he  wa&  author  (1932)  of 
the  Twentieth  Amendment  to  tho  Constitution, 
which  abolished  the  "lame  duck"  session  of  Con- 
gress and  changed  the  date  of  the  presidential  in- 
auguration and  of  the  Nebraska  constitutional 
amendment  that  established  (1934)  a  unicameral 
legislature  He  fathered  the  bills  which  created 
(1933)  tho  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  fought  for 
other  Federal  power  projects,  and  constantly  pushed 
farm-relief  measures  After  serving  30  years  in  the 
Senate,  he  was  defeated  for  reelection  in  1942  His 
Fighting  Liberal  (1945)  is  autobiographical  See 
biography  by  Alfred  Lief  (1939) 

Norns,  John,  Ib57-1711,  English  clergyman  and 
Platomst  philosopher  He  was  associated  with  the 
CAMBRIDUK  PLATONISTS  As  the  most  prominent 
follower  of  Malebranche  he  wrote,  in  exposition  of 
that  philosopher's  system,  An  Essay  towards  the 
Theory  of  the  Ideal  or  Intelligible  World  (1701-4) 
Previously  he  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  critics  of 
Locke's  Essay  on  Human  Understanding  Among 
his  works  are  A  Collection  of  MwceUanie*  (1687) 
and  An  Account  of  Reason  and  Faith  (1697) 

Norris,  Kathleen,  1880-,  American  novelist,  b  San 
Francisco,  wife  of  Charles  G  Norns  Her  first 
success,  Mother  (1911),  was  followed  by  a  long 
list  of  highly  popular  romantic  novels  Certain 
People  of  Importance  (1922)  is  her  most  ambitious 
serious  work  Other  books  include  The  Callahans 
and  the  Murphy*  (1924),  The  Venablet  (1941),  and, 
in  nonfiotion,  the  autobiographical  Noon  (1926) 
and  My  San  Francitco  (1932). 
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Norris  City,  village  (pop  1,295),  SE  HI ,  near  the 
Wabash  NE  of  Hamsburg;  me.  1901.  It  is  a  trade 
center  in  a  farm  area 

Norrittown,  borough  (pop.  38,181),  co.  seat  of  Mont- 
gomery co ,  BE  Pa  ,  on  hills  above  the  Schuylkill 
c  16  mi.  NW  of  Philadelphia,  settled  1784,  me 
1812.  Its  manufactures  include  textile  machinery, 
hardware,  and  agricultural  implements.  It  ships 
dairy  products  and  farm  produce  A  state  hospital 
for  the  insane  is  here  Mineral  deposits  accounted 
for  the  town's  early  growth  It  is  the  most  popu- 
lous independent  borough  m  the  United  States 
Norrkoping,  Swed  NorrkOping  (n6r'chn"plng),  city 
(pop  78,255),  Ostorgotland  oo ,  SE  Sweden,  a 
Baltic  port  The  c  hief  textile  center  of  Sweden,  it 
also  has  paper  and  lumber  mills  and  shipyards 
and  has  a  large  trade  Norrkoping  was  burned 
(1719)  by  the  Russians  in  the  Northern  War, 
but  it  has  retained  its  castle  and  several  other  old 
buildings 

Norrland   see  SWEDEN 

Norse  language,  language  of  Norway  or  of  Iceland 
at  any  period  Old  Norse  is  the  language  of  the 
sagas  Norse  is  a  branch  of  the  Germanic  sub- 
family of  Indo-European  languages  See  LANGUAGE 
(table) 

Norse  literature  see  OLD  NORSE  LITKRAIUHE 
Norsemen,  Northmen,  or  Normans,  name  given  on 
the  EurofMjan  continent  to  the  Scandinavian  VI- 
KINGS who  raided  the  toasts  of  Europe  in  the  9th 
and  10th  cent  There  was  no  essential  difference 
between  the  Norsemen  and  the  other  vikings,  who 
were  generally  called  Danes  in  ENOIAVD  and 
Varangians  m  Russia  Among  the  causes  of  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  Norsemen  on  the  coasts 
of  NW  Germany,  tho  Low  Countries,  France,  and 
Spam  appear  to  have  been  a  rapid  increase  of 
population  in  Scandinavia  and  the  attempt  of  King 
HAROI  u  I  of  Norway  to  subjugate  the  independent 
nobles  of  his  land  The  impact  of  the  Norso  inva- 
sions was  particularly  lasting  in  N  France  The 
invaders,  who  started  their  raids  c  843,  sailed  up 
the  French  rivers,  particularly  the  Seine,  and  re- 
peatedly attacked,  looted,  and  burned  such  cities 
aa  Rouen  and  Paris  Their  rapac  ity  and  destructive- 
ness  threatened  to  plunge  trance  once  more  into 
the  state  of  barbarism  from  which  it  had  barely 
emerged  The  Norsemen  gradually  established 
settlements,  generally  at  the  river  mouths,  they 
thus  constantly  threatened  to  renew  their  inland 
raids  along  the  rivers  and  ruined  French  commerce 
and  navigation  In  911  the  Norman  leader  ROLLO 
was  invested  by  Kine  CHARLES  III  (Charles  the 
Simple)  with  the  duchv  of  NORMANDY,  originally 
the  territory  around  Rouen  Rollo's  successors 
considerably  expanded  their  territory  and  were 
\assals  of  the  French  kings  in  name  only  The 
Norsemen  soon  became  Christianized,  adopted 
French  law  and  tho  French  language,  and  con- 
tinued in  history  under  the  name  of  NORMANS 
Tho  name  of  Normandy  itself  and  several  Norman 
place  names  (such  as  Haifleur,  Barflour,  and  Hon- 
fleur,  in  which  the  ending  -fleur  is  derived  from 
fjord)  are  the  only  survivals  of  the  Norse  period 
See  C  H  Haskins,  The  Normans  in  European 
History  (1915) 

Norse  religion,  see  GERMANIC  RELIGION 
North,  Christopher,  pseud  of  John  Wilson,  1785- 
1854,  Scottish  author  HIB  first  efforts  were  poetry 
(The  Isle  of  Palms,  1812,  and  The  CUy  of  the  Plague, 
1816),  but  with  the  loss  of  his  foituno  m  1815  he 
was  forced  to  regard  literature  as  a  profession 
Among  the  first  contributor  to  Rlackmood'a  Maga- 
zine, he  and  J  G  Lockhart  quickly  became  its  chief 
critical  writers  Wilson's  Toiv  s\mpathies  won 
him  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  (1820-51)  at  the 
Umv  of  Edinburgh  He  was  a  piolific  writer,  con- 
tributing in  1834  over  50  articles  to  lilarkwood's 
His  best-known  work  is  in  the  Nodes  Ambrosianae, 
a  series  of  71  articles,  41  of  which  were  reprinted 
as  Wilson's  own,  while  Lockhart  and  James  Hogg 
have  credit  for  the  majority  of  the  others  The 
Nodes,  purporting  to  be  lecords  of  festive  evenings 
in  Ambrose's  Tavern,  are  a  potpourri  of  criticism, 
politics,  verse,  and  character  sketches,  humorous 
and  rollicking  See  his  woi  ks  (od  by  J  F  Ferner, 
12  vols  ,  1855-58),  memoir  by  his  daughter,  Mary 
Gordon  (1863) 

North,  Sir  Dudley,  1641-91,  Britmh  merchant  and 
economist  In  1662  m  Constantinople,  he  became 
treasurer  of  the  Turkey  Company  Returning  to 
England  a  wealthy  man,  he  was  commissioner  of 
the  customs  and  of  the  treasury  under  Charles  II 
and  James  II  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  propo- 
nents of  free  trade  in  his  pamphlets,  Discourses  up- 
on Trade  (1691,  ed  by  J  H  Hollander,  1935) 
North,  Frederick,  2d  earl  of  Guilford  and  8th  Baron 
North,  1732-92,  English  statesman,  best  known  as 
Lord  North.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1754,  and 
by  the  time  of  his  admission  (1766)  to  the  privy 
council  he  had  become  a  Tory  and  a  supporter  of 
George  Ill's  principles  of  government  He  became 
in  1767  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  his  support  of  the 
Townshend  Acts  hastened  war  with  the  American 
colonies.  As  prime  minister  (1770-82)  he  was  the 
tool  of  George  III  and  was  directly  responsible  for 
the  exasperating  Boston  Port  Bill  (see  INTOLER- 
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ABLE  ACTS)  After  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  king  refused  to  accept  his  resigna- 
tion, and  he  continued  to  carry  on  George  Ill's  pol- 
icies, although  they  were  against  his  better  judg- 
ment However,  he  did  resign  his  post  (1782)  after 
news  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown 
In  1 783  he  formed  a  coalition  with  his  former  oppo- 
nent, the  Whig  Charles  James  Fox,  but  George  III 
secured  its  collapse  by  the  defeat  of  Fox's  East  In- 
dia bill  For  the  remainder  of  his  career  North 
supported  the  opposition  against  Pitt,  but  he  was 
forced  to  retire  from  active  life  when  his  sight 
failed  SecW  B  Pemberton,  Lord  North  (1939) 

North,  Sir  Thoraat,  1536^-1001',  English  trans- 
lator, studied  (1557)  at  Lincoln's  Inn  but  early 
turned  to  literature  His  tianslation  of  Plutarch, 
entitled  Liven  of  the  Noble  Grecians  and  Romans, 
dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  appeared  in  1579 
and  provided  a  souice  for  several  of  Shakspere's 
plays,  among  them  Julius  Caesar,  Conolanus,  and 
Antony  and  Cleoixitra  Subsequent  editions,  with 
added  lives,  appeared  in  1595  and  1603  North 
also  made  a  translation,  The  Dial  of  Princes  (1557), 
from  Guevara's  Libra  llamado  Relox  de  prin- 
cipes,  and  Moral  Philosophy  (1570)  is  from  the 
Oriental  fables  of  Antonio  Fiancesco  Dom  North's 
ornate  but  vivid  stylo  was  a  majoi  influence  in  the 
development  of  the  prose  of  the  English  Renais- 
sance See  Lady  Francos  Bushby,  Three  Men  of 
the  Tudor  Time  (1911) 

North  Adams,  utv  (pop  22,2 U),  NW  Mass  ,  m  the 
Berkshire*,  on  the  Hoosic  uver  near  the  western 
tei  minus  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  of  the  Mohawk 
Tiail,  settled  c  1737,  set  off  fiom  Adams  1878,  me 
as  a  c  ity  1895  A  commercial  and  industrial  centei , 
it  produces  eloctncal  supplies,  textiles,  and  paper 
A  state  teachers  college  is  heie  In  1936  a  landslide 
destroyed  several  buildings  Mt  Groylock  is  south- 
west 

North  Africa,  campaigns  in.  Italv's  entrance  into 
the  Second  World  War  (June  10.  1940)  made  North 
Africa  an  active  theater  m  which  the  immediate 
prize  was  control  of  the  Suez  ("anal  and  the  ulti- 
mate prize  control  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
Fighting  did  not  begin  m  North  Africa  itself  until 
after  the  swift  Italian  conquest  of  British  Somali- 
land  in  Aug  ,  1940  The  great  desert  war  m  the 
north  started  in  September  arid,  except  in  its  final 
phases,  was  waged  along  the  coasts  of  Libya  and 
Egypt  The  almost  uniformly  level  terrain  offered 
few  advantageous  defensive  positions,  and  the 
fighting  seesawed  between  tenuously  held  battle 
lines  Tanks  and  aircraft  played  dominant  roles, 
and  sue  cess  or  failure  hinged  always  on  the  speed 
with  which  first  one  side  and  then  the  other  built 
up  armored  and  air  strength  The  first  of  three 
Axis  drives  into  Egypt  was  launched  (Sopt  12-13, 
1940)  from  Libya  bv  Marshal  Rodolfo  Graziani's 
Italian  forces,  bv  Sept  17  the  Italians  held  Sidi 
Barani  (c  60  mi  within  Egvpt),  where  the  attack 
stalled  before  Mersa  Matruh  On  Dec  9,  1940, 
Gen  Archibald  P  Wa\ell  launched  a  surprise  at- 
tack with  numerically  inferior  but  well-coordi- 
nated forces  and  in  a  swift  campaign  chased 
Graziam  c  500  mi  along  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica 
to  El  Agheila  (Feb  8,  1941),  tho  Italian  army  was 
all  but  destroyed  The  Germans,  however,  quickly 
reinforced  the  Italians  with  the  Afrika  Korps  under 
Gen  (later  Marshal)  Erwm  Rommol  Late  in 
March,  1941,  Rommel  began  an  assault  which 
drove  the  British  (whose  numbers  had  been  cut  by 
the  sending  of  troops  to  Greece)  out  of  Libya, 
the  Germans  held  Soil  um  and  Half  ay  a  Pass  in 
Egypt  near  the  border,  but  Tobruk  in  Libya,  by- 
passed by  the  Germans,  was  strongly  held  by 
Australians  Gen  Claude  Auchmleck  replaced 
Wavell,  with  the  newly  formed  British  8th  Armv 
he  attacked  on  the  night  of  Nov  17-18,  1941.  and 
pushed  Rommel  bac  k  to  El  Agheila  (Jan  ,  1942) 
A  limited  counterattack  forced  the  Bntwh  to 
abandon  the  important  port  of  Bengasi,  Auchmleck 
set  up  his  defense  line  some  100  mi  within  Lib\  a  at 
El  Gazala,  N  of  Bir  Hacheirn  Rommel  launched 
his  attac  k  on  May  20,  1942  At  Knightsbridge 
(June  13),  the  British  lost  some  230  of  300  tanks. 
Auchmleck  was  thrown  bac  k  c  250  mi  into  Egypt, 
where  he  dug  in  along  a  35-milo  line  from  El 
Alamern  on  the  coast  to  the  Qattara  Depression 
(an  impassable  badland),  onh  some  70  mi  from 
Alexandria  Tobruk  this  time  had  fallen  swiftly  on 
Juno  21  There  followed  a  frenzied  race  to  build 
up  strength  Gen  Sir  Harold  Alexander  replaced 
Auchmleck,  and  Gen  (later  Marshal)  Bernard  L 
Montgomery  took  command  Rommel's  attempts 
to  break  the  British  defenses  failed  Allied  rein- 
forcements (especially  tanks  and  planes  fiom  the 
United  States)  moved  into  Egypt,  and  on  Oct.  23, 
1942,  the  British  Inunc  heel  a  great  attack  (for  an 
account  of  the  fighting,  see  ALAMEIN)  The  battle, 
one  of  the  dec  isive  contests  of  the  war,  resulted  m 
a  British  victory  Rommel  hastily  disengaged  his 
forces  and  began  one  of  the  longest  sustained 
retreats  in  history.  British  efforts  to  catch  him 
and  engage  his  forces  in  Libya  failed  Tripoli  was 
taken  on  Jan  23,  1943  Rommel  retreated  into 
Tunisia,  where  he  set  up  hie  defenses  along  the 
Mareth  Line,  a  former  French  bastion  which  had 
been  somewhat  dismantled  after  the  fall  of  France. 
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Meanwhile,  in  a  great  Allied  amphibious  invasion 
of  North  Africa,  American,  British,  and  French 
troops  attacked  (night  of  Nov  7-8,  1942)  at  Al- 
giers, Oran,  and  Casablanca,  thus  investing  the 
territory  to  the  west  of  Kommel  Under  the  su- 
preme command  of  Gen  Dwight  D  Eisenhower, 
Allied  forces  pushed  quickly  toward  Tunisia  The 
Germans  reacted  swiftly,  however,  and  by  sea  and 
air  poured  troops  into  N  Tunisia  The  Germans 
were  now  compressed  between  the  British  8th 
Army  on  the  east,  Eisenhower's  fortes  on  the 
west,  and  Free  French  fortes  on  the  south,  while 
Allied  planes  and  ships  took  a  heaw  toll  in  the 
Mediterranean  Bitter  fighting  followed  in  the 
Tunisian  hills  In  the  north  the  Allies  ran  up 
against  stout  Corman  defenses  before  Mateur  near 
Bizerta  (Dec  ,  1942)  German  attacks  in  central 
Tunisia  pushed  west  through  I- aid  Pass  (Feb  14, 
1943)  and  Kassonne  Pass  (a  week  later),  from  which 
they  were  dislodged  after  heaw  fighting  In  tho 
south  the  British,  joined  b\  flanking  French 
forces,  foncd  Rommel  from  tho  Mareth  Line  in 
March,  the  British  moved  up  tho  Tunisian  coast, 
taking  Gabes  (late  March),  Sfax,  and  Sousso 
(April)  Allied  air  attacks  increased  in  intensity 
along  the  whole  front  Before  Mateur  fighting 
raged  around  Hill  609,  the  height  which  com- 
manded tho  battlefield  The  hill  was  finally  taken 
by  U  S  troops  early  in  May,  on  Mav  7,  1943,  the 
Americans  took  Bizerta  and  the  British  took  Tunis 
The  Axis  forces  in  North  Africa  capitulated  on  May 
12  In  E  Africa  the  fighting  had  carhei  resulted  in 
complete  Allied  victory  British  and  Italian  Somali- 
land  had  been  conquered  by  Feb  ,  1941,  Lntrea  by 
April,  and  Ethiopia  by  Nov  ,  1942 
Northallerton,  urban  district  (pop  4,780),  capital  of 
the  North  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  NNW  of 
York,  at  a  natural  gateway  through  hills  Now  a 
trade  center,  it  once  was  a  Roman  station  and  in 
tho  14th  cent  had  important  monastic  establish- 
ments, of  which  there  are  few  remains  There  is  a 
cruciform  church  (12th-13th  cent  )  The  Battle  of 
the  Standard,  between  English  and  Scots,  was 
fought  3  mi  from  the  town  in  1138 
North  America,  northern  c  ontinent  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Including  MEXICO,  the  UNITED 
STATES,  CANADA,  ALASKA,  and  GREENLVND  and 
excluding  Central  America  (which,  however,  is 
generally  considered  part  of  the  continent)  and  tho 
West  Indies,  it  has  an  area  of  e  9,000,000  sq  mi 
and  an  estimated  ^population  of  185,000,000 
Roughly  triangular  in  shape,  with  the  narrowest 
part  toward  the  south,  it  is  bounded  b>  the  Arctic 
Oc  ean  on  the  north,  by  tho  Atlantic  O(  ean  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  east,  bv  Central  America  (or 
by  South  Amenca  when  Central  America  is  con- 
sidered part  of  the  continent)  on  the  south,  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west  The  highest  point 
is  Mt  McKmley  in  Alaska,  and  the  lowest  is 
Death  Valley  in  California  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  northern  half  are  the  LAURFNTIAN  MOUN- 
TAINS, the  ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS,  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  APP\LACHI\N  MOUNTAINS, 
which,  extending  southward,  leave  a  wide  coastal 
plain  in  the  SE  United  States,  which  merges  into 
the  great  Gulf  coastal  plain  On  the  western  coast 
the  COAST  RANGES  in  man>  places  rise  abruptly 
from  the  sea  The  mountainous  region  here  is 
considerably  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  east, 
whole  ranges  are  twice  as  high,  and  individual 
peaks  more  than  three  times  as  high,  as  tho  highest 
points  in  the  east  This  western  region  includes 
the  Coast  Ranges  and  the  RorKi  MOUNTAINS  with 
the  GREAT  BASIN  between  them ,  tho  widest  part  of 
the  western  mountainous  area  occurs  in  Wyoming 
and  Colorado  The  central  part  of  the  continent  is 
a  vast  plain,  varying  in  width  up  to  «  1,500  mi 
and  drained  by  numerous  river  systems,  chief  of 
which  are  the  great  MISSISSIPPI  and  MISSOURI  (to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico),  tho  Rt-u  RIVER,  SASKATCHE- 
WAN, and  NELSON  system  (to  Hudson  Ba\),  and 
the  MACKENZIE  system  (to  the  Arctic  Ocean)  The 
GRKAT  LAKES-SAINT  LAWHFNC  E  system  drams 
E  to  the  Atlantic  Other  great  rivers  of  North 
America  are  the  YUKON,  COLUMBIA,  COLORADO, 
and  Rio  GRANDE.  The  temperature  of  North 
Amenca  reaches  great  extremes,  it  is  influenced 
on  the  east  by  the  Labrador  Current  and  the  GULF 
STREAM  Rainfall  is  abundant  along  parts  of  tho 
coast  and  deficient  in  certain  parts  of  tho  interior 
The  mountainous  east  and  west  contain  large 
heavily  forested  areas,  in  the  north  are  the  BARREN 
OROUND8,  tho  central  part  was  originally  covered 
largely  with  rich  grasses  and  is  now  the  mam  agri- 
cultural region;  and  in  the  southwest  are  large 
desert  areas  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  nearly 
every  kind  of  plant  can  be  raised,  and  some  of  tho 
world's  largest  wheat,  cotton,  and  grazing  areas 
are  in  North  America  The  mineral  resources  are 
extensive  and  varied  The  population  found  here 
when  the  region  was  discovered  bv  the  Europeans 
consisted  of  scattered  groups  known  as  American 
INDIANS,  believed  to  have  migrated  from  Asia 
Tho  present  population  consists  chiefly  of  the 
descendants  of  Europeans,  together  with  Negroes, 
Asiatics,  and  remnants  of  Indian  tribes  See  J  R 
Smith  and  M  O  Phillips,  North  Amtnca  (1940). 
Northampton,  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  (n6rthamp'- 
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tun),  1540-1614,  English  courtier,  son  of  the  „ 
Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey  He  was  distin- 
guished for  great  learning  and  for  lack  of  principle 
in  his  public  life  Hw  court  career  under  Elizabeth 
was  marked  by  a  charge  of  intrigue  with  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  imprisonment  (1683-86)  for  a  pam- 
phlet against  asttology,  his  attachment  to  Robert 
Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  at  the  height  of  that  noble- 
man's ascendancy,  as  well  as  to  Essex's  enemy, 
William  Cecil,  Loi  d  Burghlov  James  I  made  How- 
ard a  pnvv  councilor  (1003),  earl  of  Northampton 
(1604),  and  lord  priw  seal  (1008).  He  supported 
the  actions  of  his  grandniece,  Frances  Howard,  who 
was  tried  for  tho  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  OVERBURY 

Northampton,  county  borough  (1931  pop  92,341, 
1947  estimated  pop  105,600),  co  seat  of  North- 
amptonshne,  England,  on  the  Nene  and  NNW  of 
London  There  are  Roman  and  ancient  British  le- 
mams  m  the  vicmitv  Northampton  was  an  im- 
portant settlement  of  tho  Angles  and  of  the  Danes, 
and  its  castle  was  tho  sccno  of  parliaments  from 
the  12th  to  the  14th  cent  and  of  many  sieges  The 
Church  of  St  ( hies  has  a  Noimnn  door.  All  Saints' 
has  a  14th-century  towoi ,  St  Peter's  has  a  Nor- 
man mtcrioJ ,  and  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral St  Sepulclue's  18  ono  of  the  foui  round 
churches  m  England  St  John's  Hospital  WUN 
founded  in  1138  One  of  tho  few  remaining  Eleanor 
Crosses  (see  ELEANTOH  or  C \BTIIE)  is  at  Harding- 
stone,  S  of  Northampton  In  1460  Henry  VI  was 
defeated  in  Northampton  In  1675  much  of  the 
town  was  destio\ed  bv  fire  Shocmaking  has  long 
been  tho  chief  industiv,  there  are  also  manufac- 
tuios  of  textiles,  mac  ninety,  paint,  and  othoi 
products 

Northampton  (n6rth"hamp'tun,  nc^r'thamp'tun) 
1  City  (pop  24,791),  co  seat  of  Hampshire  co  ,  W 
Mass  ,  on  the  Connecticut,  me  as  a  town  1656,  as 
a  city  1883  Hosiei  v,  blushes,  and  cutlery  are  pro- 
duced Best  known  as  the  seat  of  SMITH  COLLEGE, 
it  has  also  Claike  School  for  the  Doaf  and  a  state 
hospital  for  tho  insane  Jonathan  Edwards  was 
pastor  here  Calvin  Coohdge  lived  here  and  was 
once  mayor  of  the  citv  The  Northampton  Asso- 
ciation of  Education  and  Industry,  a  communistic 
settlement,  was  hero,  1842-46  2  Industrial  bor- 
ough (pop  9,622),  E  Pa  ,  on  the  Lehigh  river  and 
neai  Allentown,  settled  c  1763,  me  1901  It  manu- 
factures Portland  cement  and  building  blocks 

Northamptonshire  (northfimp'tunshlr)  or  North 
Hants  (hints),  inland  countv  (914  sq  mi  ,  1931 
pop  309,474,  1948  estimated  pop  352,200),  cen- 
tral England  The  countv  town  is  Northampton 
The  Soke  of  PFTERBOROUOH,  a  separate  administra- 
tive countv,  is  in  the  northeast,  in  an  area  of  re- 
claimed fenland,  part  of  the  Bedford  Level  It  is 
undulating  agricultural  country,  devoted  largely 
to  pasturage  of  sheep  and  cattle  The  countv  has 
long  been  a  center  of  boot  and  shoe  manufacture 
The  Roman  roads,  Ermine  Street  and  Wathng 
Street,  c ro»«ed  tho  county  In  Anglo-Saxon  times 
it  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mereia  and  was  prob- 
ably organized  as  a  shire  in  Danish  times  See 
Arthur  Mee,  Notthamptonahirc  (1945) 

North  Andover  (an'dovur),  textile  town  (pop 
7,521),  NE  Mass,  on  the  Mernmack,  settled 
c  1644,  set  off  from  Andover  1855 

North  Apollo,  borough  (pop  1,568),  W  Pa  ,  on  the 
KiskimmetHS  and  E  of  Pittsburgh,  me  1930 

North  Arlington,  borough  (pop  9,904),  NE  N  J., 
NE  of  Newark,  me  1896 

North  Atlanta,  city  (pop  1,365),  NW  Ga  ,  a  suburb 
of  Atlanta 

North  Atlantic  Drift,  warm  ocean  cm  rent  in  tho 
northern  part  of  tho  \tlantic  Ocean  which  exerts 
considoiablo  influence  upon  the  climate  of  Western 
and  N  Europe  Its  tempering  effect  is  felt  espe- 
cially m  the  Bntwh  Isles  and  Norway ,  but  its  im- 
pac  t  reac  hes  as  fiu  as  the  north  coast  of  Russia  and 
tho  aictu  islands  of  Novava  Zomlva  Tho  North 
Atlantic  Drift  is  a  continuation  of  the  GULF 
STREAM,  the  merging  point  being  at  lat  40°  N  and 
long  60°  W 

North  Atlantic  Treaty,  defensive  alliance  signed  on 
April  4,  1949,  at  Washington,  D  C  ,  by  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Groat  Britain,  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Italy,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Iceland,  and  Portugal  Reaffirming  their 
adherence  to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  signatories  pledged  to  "unite  their  efforts  for 
collec  tivp  defense  and  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  security"  and  to  consider  an  armed  attack  on 
any  of  them  an  attac  k  against  all  Tho  treaty  was 
to  be  renewed  in  10  \  oars  Chief  among  tho  other 
clauses  was  that  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  council  of  tho  12  member  nations  The  treaty 
was  ratified  despite  tho  violent  opposition  of  Com- 
munists and  left-wing  Socialists  in  certain  coun- 
tries— espec  lallv  France  and  Italy — who  denounced 
it  as  a  provocative  act  directed  against  the  USSR 
Even  outside  the  leftist  parties,  the  treaty  was 
viewed  with  apprehension  by  some  who  feared  it 
would  lead  to  an  armaments  race  and  thus  to  war. 
Its  promoters — chief  among  them  U  S  Secretary 
of  State  Acheson — maintained,  on  the  contrary, 
that  a  show  of  common  strength  was  the  sole  road 
to  peace.  The  council  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  members  subsequently  established  a  joint 


military  defense  committee  and  mapped  a  common 
strategy  in  case  of  war.  The  burden  of  the  expendi- 
ture required  for  the  rearming  of  Western  Europe 
was  assumed  by  the  United  States 

North  Attleboro  (ft'tulburu),  industrial  town  (pop. 
10,369),  SE  Mass  ,  near  the  R  I  line,  settled  1669, 
set  off  from  Attleboro  1887  Jewelry  has  been  made 
here  since  the  18th  cent  The  Woodcock  tavern 
dates  from  1670 

North  Augusta,  residential  town  (pop  2,629),  SW 
S.C  ,  on  the  Savannah,  me  1906  It  is  opposite 
Augusta,  Ga  ,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  bridge. 

North  Australia   see  NORTHERN  TERRITORY 

North  Baltimore  (bcM'tumAr),  village  (pop  2,616), 
NW  Ohio,  SSW  of  Toledo,  settled  1834  It  has 
varied  manufactures 

North  Battleford,  city  (pop  5,717),  W  Sask  ,  on  the 
North  Saskatchewan  nvor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Battle,  NW  of  Saskatoon  and  opposite  Battleford 
It  is  a  distributing  center  for  W  Saskatchewan, 
with  gram  elevators,  cold-storage  plants,  and  tan- 
neries 

North  Bay,  c  ity  (pop  15,599),  S  Out ,  on  Lake  Nipis- 
smg  and  N  of  Toronto  It  is  tho  transportation  and 
commercial  center  of  lumbering  and  mining  dis- 
tnct1*,  the  southern  terminus  of  tho  provmcially 
owned  Ontario  Northland  RR,  and  an  outfitting 
point  for  hunting  and  fishing  parties 

North  Bellevernon  (be'lvur'm'm),  borough  (pop 
3,022),  Westmoreland  co  ,  SW  Pa,  SE  of  Pitts- 
burgh, me  1876 

North  Bend.  1  City  (pop  1,003),  E  Nebr  ,  on  the 
Platte  and  WNW  of  Omaha,  settled  1856  2  Citv 
(pop  4,262),  SW  Oregon,  on  Coos  Bav,  settled 
1853,  me  1903  It  has  lumber  mills  and  fisheries 

North  Bergen,  residential  suburban  township  (pop 
39.714),  NE  NJ,  NE  of  Jersey  Citv,  me  1861 
Ink,  radio  parts,  and  automobile  batteries  are  made 

North  Berwick  (btVTk),  burgh  (pop  3,473),  East 
Lothian,  Scotland,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  ENE 
of  Edinburgh  It  has  ruins  of  a  12th-century  priory 
for  Cit>ter<  mn  nuns,  to  the  oast  are  ruins  of  Tantal- 
lon  Castle,  and  in  tho  firth  is  Bass  Rock  Tho 
burgh  is  a  seaside  resort  with  a  notocl  golf  c  ourso 

North  Berwick  (bur'wlk),  town  (pop  1,455),  SW 
Maine,  settled  c  1630,  set  off  from  Berwick  1831 

North  Borneo  or  Bntish  North  Borneo,  British 
colony  (29,387  sq  mi  ,  1947  estimated  pop  360,- 
000),  NE  BORNEO  Until  1946  a  protectorate,  tho 
colony  has  its  capital  at  Jesselton,  the  old  capital, 
Sandakan,  was  \irtuallv  destioyed  during  the  Sec- 
ond  World  War  Tho  area  comprised  by  the  colony 
is  much  like  the  rest  of  the  island,  it  contains  Mt 
Kmabalu,  tho  island's  highest  peak  Rubber,  tim- 
ber, tobacco,  coal  and  fash  are  the  principal  prod- 
ucts and  exports  * 

Northboro,  rural  town  (pop  2,382),  E  central  Mass  , 
ENE  of  Worcester,  settled  c  1672,  set  off  from 
Westboro  1766 

North  Brabant  (brubanf),  Dutch  Noordbrabnnt 
(nort*brubant')J  province  (1,920  sq.  mi  ,  pop 
1,168,505),  S  Netherlands,  bordering  on  Belgian 
Biabant  in  the  south  The  capital  is  'a  Hertogon- 
bosc'h,  among  other  cities  arc  Tilburg,  Eindhoven, 
and  Breda  A  level  c  ountry,  tho  provinc  e  has  fer- 
tile soil  near  the  Meuso  ( Vlaas),  whic  h  is  its  north- 
ern boundary,  but  is  mostly  heathland  elsewhere 
The  «  hief  industrial  products  are  wool,  cotton,  and 
linen  textiles  and  electrical  appliances  (notably 
at  Eindhoven)  The  history  of  the  province  was 
that  of  Brabant  (see  BRABANT,  DUCHY  OF)  until 
the  16th  eent  As  a  result  of  the  Spanish  recon- 
qiiost  of  the  larger  part  of  the  duchy  during  the 
Dutch  struggle  for  independence,  Brabant  was 
divided  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  between 
the  Spanish  (later  Austrian)  Netherlands  and  the 
United  Provs  of  the  Netherlands  North  Brabant, 
the  part  acquired  by  the  Dutch,  was  administeied 
in  common  by  the  United  Provs  until  1795  and 
subsequently  l>eeame  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Nethei  lands 

North  Braddock,  mdustiial  borough  (pop  15,679), 
SW  Pa  ,  ESE  of  Pittsburgh ,  me  1897  It  is  a  steel- 
manufacturing  c  enter 

North  Branford,  town  (pop  1,4.38),  S  Conn  ,  ENE 
of  New  Haven,  settled  c  1680,  me  1831 

Northbridge,  town  (pop  10,242),  S  Mass  ,  on  the 
Btackstone  and  SE  of  Worcestei,  settled  1704,  set 
off  from  Uxbndgc  1772  It  includes  the  textile- 
producing  Wlntinsville  village 

Northbrook,  village  (pop  1,265),  NE  111 ,  near 
Chicago,  me  1923 

North  Brookfield,  town  (pop  3,304),  central  Mass  , 
W  of  Worcester,  settled  1664,  set  off  from  Brook- 
field  1812  Asbestos  and  i  ubber  products  are  made 

North  Caldwell  (k61d'wul),  borough  (pop  1,572), 
NE  N  J  ,  SW  of  Paterson,  me  1898 

North  Canaan  (left 'nun),  town  (pop.  2,304),  NW 
Conn  It  includes  the  villages  of  CANAAN  and 
East  Canaan 

North  Canadian,  river  rising  in  NE  New  Mexico  and 
flowing  E  into  the  Oklahoma  Panhandle  and  SE 
through  Oklahoma  City,  to  join  the  Canadian  river 
near  its  junction  with  the  Arkansas  in  E  Oklahoma 
Federal  dams  and  reservoirs  on  the  river  and  its 
tributary,  Wolf  Creek,  are  part  of  the  Arkansas 
river  basin  project  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes. 
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North  Canton,  village  (pop  2,088),  NE  Ohio,  NW 
of  Canton  Vacuum  cleaners  are  made  here 
North  Cape,  N  Norway,  near  but  not  at  the  north 
end  of  Mageroy  island,  m  Fmnmark  co  ,  o  60  mi 
NE  of  Hammerfest  It  rises  c  1,000  ft  sheer  from 
the  sea  Although  Mageroy  is  separated  by  a  nar- 
row channel  from  the  mainland,  North  Cape,  at 
lat  71°  10'  N  is  the  northernmost  important  point 
of  tho  European  continent  Tho  northernmost 
point  actually  situated  on  the  mainland  is  Capo 
NORDKYN  The  North  Cape  is  a  traditional  stop 
for  tourist  steamers 

North  Carolina,  state  (62,712  sq  mi ,  including 
3,570  sq  mi  of  water  surface,  1940  pop  3,571,623, 
1949  estimated  pop  3,864,000),  SE  United  States, 
one  of  tho  Thirteen  Colonies  RALEIGH  is  the  cap- 
ital The  state  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic,  on  tho  south  by 
South  Carolina  ana  Georgia,  and  on  the  west  by 
Tennessee  Serving  as  a  buffer  against  the  Atlantic 
is  a  long  chain  of  islands,  with  constantly  shifting 
sand  dunes,  fiom  which  pioject  three  famous  capes 
— HATTERAB,  LOOKOUT,  and  FEAR  Between  the 
islands  and  the  shore  line  stretch  the  sounds  — 
ALBEMARLE  SOUND  and  PAMI  iro  SOUND  are  the 
largest — which  receive  Chowari,  ROAVOKE,  TAR, 
and  NEUSE  rivers  and  C\PE  FKAK  RIV&R  (WIL- 
MINGTON, the  chief  poi  t,  is  at  tho  head  of  its  broad 
estuary)  The  mainland  bordering  the  sounds  is 
low,  flat  tidewater  country,  often  swampy,  even 
beyond  the  DISMAL  SWAMP  In  the  upper  coastal 
plain  the  land  rises  gradually  from  the  tidewater 
level,  teaching  500  ft  at  its  western  limit,  the  fall 
line  Hete  begins  the  piedmont,  rolling  hill  coun- 
try with  many  swift  streams  su<h  as  the  BROAD 
RIVER,  tho  Catawba  (or  WATEREF),  and  the  Yad- 
km  (or  PER  DFK)  The  hydroelectric  power  the\ 
generate  has  made  this  a  great  industrial  aiea,  and 
the  piedmont  suppoi  ts  most  of  the  state's  popula- 
tion and  has  the  four  laigest  cities  —  CHARLOTTE, 
WINHTON-SALE.M,  DURHAM,  and  GREFNBBORO  At 
tho  western  edge  of  the  piedmont  the  land  rises 
abruptly  in  the  BLUE  RIDGE,  then  dipa  down  to 
the  broad  Caiolma  highlands  plateau,  and  rises 
again  in  the  GREVT  SMOKY  MOUNTAINS  ASHE- 
viLLt,  is  the  motiopohs  of  this  mountain  region, 
with  Mt  MITCHEI  L  (6,684  ft  )  tho  highest  peak  in 
the  E  United  States  The  Fit*  NC-H  BROAD  RIVER, 
the  WATAUC.A,  and  other  iners  rising  W  of  the  Blue 
Hid  go  flow  into  the  Mississippi  system,  almost  all 
via  tho  Tennessee  North  Carolina,  in  the  warm 
tempeiato  zone,  has  a  mild,  geneially  uniform  cli- 
mate, and  tho  rainfall  is  abundant  and  well  distrib- 
uted. Tobacco  and  cotton  aie  the  chief  money 
crops  In  North  Carolina  40  peicent  of  the  nation's 
tobacco,  mostly  the  bright-leaf  vanety,  is  grown 
(in  the  coastal  plain)  and  manufactuied  (in  the 
piedmont)  into  cigarettes,  half  the  total  production 
in  the  United  States  Peanuts,  corn,  wheat  and 
other  grams,  sweet  potatoes,  lush  potatoes,  truck, 
fuut,  livestock,  and  dan  y  pioducts  rank  next  in 
value  Plentiful  foiests  supply  thriving  furnituie 
and  lumber  industries,  and  Not  th  Carolina  has  long 
been  a  leading  textilo-produc  ing  state  (cotton,  knit, 
rayon,  and  silk  goods)  There  aie  valuable  coastal 
fisheiies  and  a  wide  variety  of  mmeials,  gran- 
ite, feldspar,  kaolin,  and  mica  being  commercially 
important  Venazano  (1524)  und  possibly  some 
Spanish  navigators  earlier  had  exploied  the  coast 
before  tho  unsuccessful  colonizing  attempts  of  Sir 
Walter  RALEGH  in  the  1580s  (soo  ROANOKR.  IB- 
LAND)  The  first  lasting  settlements  were  made 
around  Albemarle  Sound  as  early  us  1653  by  colo- 
nials from  Virginia  Meanwhile,  Charles  I  granted 
(1629)  to  Sir  Robert  Heath  the  territory  S  of  Vir- 

Snia  between  the  36th  and  -list  paiallels,  named 
arohna  in  the  king's  honor  Heath  did  not  exploit 
his  grant,  which  was  declared  void  in  1663  Charles 
II  made  over  the  territory  to  eight  of  his  favorites, 
who  became  the  "true  and  absolute  Lords  Proprie- 
tors" of  Carolina  In  1664  Sir  William  Berkeley, 
governor  of  Virginia  and  one  of  the  proprietors, 
appointed  a  governor  for  the  province  of  Albe- 
marle, known  after  1691  as  North  Caiolma  Dep- 
uties, appointed  from  Charleston,  S  C  ,  served  from 
1691  to  1712,  after  which  North  Carolina  had  a 
separate  governor  The  people  were  expected  to 
adhere  to  the  Fundamental  Constitutions  (abol- 
ished 1693)  as  in  South  Carolina,  but  piopnetary 
rule,  despite  several  episodes  of  rebellion,  did  not 
he  heavy  on  the  colony,  which  long  remained  poor 
and  sparsely  settled  By  1700  there  wei e  only  some 
4,000  people,  predominantly  of  English  stock,  along 
Albemarlo  Sound.  Theie  they  raised,  with  the  help 
of  indentured  servants  and  Negro  and  Indian 
slaves,  tobacco,  corn,  and  livestock,  mostly  on 
small  farms  The  production  of  naval  stores  was 
the  chief  industry  Communication  by  land  was 
almost  impossible,  except  with  Virginia,  and  even 
then  swamps  and  forests  made  it  difficult,  and  only 
vessels  of  light  draft  could  negotiate  the  narrow 
and  shallow  passages  through  the  island  barriers. 
There  was,  however,  some  trade  not  only  with  Vir- 
ginia but  also  with  New  England  and  Bermuda, 
and  the  colony  had  three  towns.  BATH,  EDENTON, 
and  NEW  BERN  by  1711,  when  the  destructive  war 
with  the  Tusoarora  Indians  broke  out.  The  Tus- 
carora  were  defeated,  and  in  1714  the  remnants  of 
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the  tribe  moved  north  to  join  the  Iroquois  Confed- 
eracy A  long,  bitter  boundary  dispute  with  Vir- 
ginia was  partially  settled  in  1728  when  a  joint 
commission  ran  the  line  240  mi  inland  One  of  the 
Virginia  commissioners,  Wilbam  BYBD,  a  cultured 


NORTH  CAROLINA,  UNIVERSITY  OF 

period  saw  the  beginnings  of  a  tremendous  rise  in 
industry  in  the  piedmont  Increased  use  of  tobacco 
in  the  Civil  War  stimulated  tho  growth  of  tobacco 
manufacturing,  first  centered  at  Durham,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  cigarette-making  machine  in 
the  early  1880s  was  an  immense  boon  to  the  uidus- 


but  prejudiced  gentleman,  remaiked  in  his  History  the  early  1880s  was  an  immense  boon  to  the  indus- 
of  the  Dividing  Line  that  Noith  Carolinians  weie  try,  creating  "tobacco  barons"  such  as  James  B 
quarrelsome  and  lazy  Although  Anglicanism  was  DUKE  and  It  J  Reynolds  Agriculture,  however, 


quarrelsome  and  lazy  Although  Anglicanism  was 
made  the  state  religion  in  1715,  visiting  clergymen 
also  deplored  the  irreligious,  unrestrained  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  always  ready  to  oppose  proprie- 
tary demands,  few  as  they  were  When  the  British 
government  also  became  dissatisfied  with  the  work 
of  the  proprietors.  North  Carolina  was  made  (1729) 
a  royal  colony  Thereafter  progress  was  more  rapid. 
Tho  Indians  were  gradually  pushed  back  over  the 
Appalachian  as  the  piedmont  was  increasingly  oc- 
cupied German*  and  Scotch-liish  came  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  Highland  Scots,  particularly 
after  their  defeat  at  Culloden  in  1745,  settled  in 
the  Cape  Fear  valley  These  varied  racial  ele- 
ments, in  addition  to  smaller  groups  of  Swiss, 
French,  and  Welsh  who  migrated  earlier  m  the 
century,  gradually  amalgamated  There  has  been 
little  foreign  immigration  since  colonial  days,  and 
North  Carolina's  white  population  is  laigely  homo- 
geneous To  resist  government  oppression,  back- 
countiy  farmeis  organized  (1768)  the  REGULATOR 
MOVEMENT,  suppressed  by  militia  under  Gov  Wil- 
liam TRYON  in  1771  After  the  outbreak  of  the 
Ameucan  Revolution,  royal  authoiitv  collapsed,  a 
piovisional  government  was  set  up,  the  disputed 
MECKiENnuRCt  DECLARATION  OK  IND^PEND^NCI-., 
was  allegedly  promulgated  (May,  1775),  and  the 
fouith  provincial  congress,  meeting  at  Halifax, 
instructed  (April  12,  1776)  the  colony's  delegates 
to  the  Continental  Congress  to  suppoit  complete 
independence  from  Britain  Most  Loyalists,  in- 
cluding the  Highland  Scots,  fled  Noith  Carolina 
after  their  defeat  (Feb  27,  1776)  at  tho  battle  of 
Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  neat  Wilmington  The  Brit- 
ish, however,  were  not  lelieved  of  their  delusion 
about  Tory  strength  in  the  state  until  their  failuie 
in  the  CAROLINA  CAMPAIGN  (1780-81)  The  desig- 
nation Tar  Heels  foi  Noith  Caiohmans  was  origi- 
nally attributed  to  Coinwallis's  soldiers  retreating 
m  this  campaign — they  supposedly  forded  a  stream 
into  which  tar  had  been  poured  and  emerged  with 
the  substance  sticking  to  their  heels  Settlements 
established  l>eyond  tho  mountains  before  the  Revo- 
lution (see  WATATH.A  ASSOCIATION  and  TRANSYL- 
VANIA COMPANY)  were  increased  after  the  war  In 
1784  the  legislature  ceded  North  ( 'arohna's  Western 
lands  to  the  United  States,  leading  the  transmon- 
tane  people  to  organize  a  new,  short-lived  govern- 
ment (see  FRANKLIN,  STATE  o*)  The  cession,  soon 
lepealed,  was  reenacted  in  1789-90,  and  the  tem- 
toiy  became  (1796)  the  state  of  Tennessee  North 
Caiolma  opposed  a  strong  central  government  and 
did  not  ratify  the  Constitution  until  Nov  ,  1789, 
months  after  the  new  U  S  government  had  begun 
to  function  The  state  was  slowly  won  to  Jeffer- 
soman  policies,  largely  thtough  the  influence  of 
Nathaniel  MAC  ON,  but  made  little  progress  under 
the  undemocratic  constitution  flamed  in  1776, 
which  largely  aei  ved  the  interests  of  tho  politically 
dominant  tidewater  planter  amtocraey  In  1835, 
however,  W  North  Caiolma,  now  the  most  popu- 
lous section,  finally  succeeded  in  having  called  a 
constitutional  convention,  which  abolished  the 
propei  ty  and  religious  qualifications  for  voting  and 
holding  office  (except  for  Jews)  and  provided  for 
the  popular  election  of  governors  In  1835  also  be- 
gan the  final  forced  removal  of  most  of  the  Chero- 
kee, but  to  check  the  steady,  voluntaiv  migration 
of  whites,  internal  improvements,  especially  tho 
building  of  railroads  and  plank  roads,  were  effected 
Most  North  Carolinians  never  held  Negro  slaves, 
and  considerable  antislavery  sentiment  existed  un- 
til tho  1830s,  when  cotton  cultuie  became  more 
profitable  arid  the  organized  agitation  of  Northern 
abolitionists  began  Not  until  President  Lincoln's 
call  for  troops  after  the  hung  on  Fort  Sumter  did 
the  state  secede  and  join  (May,  1861)  the  Confed- 
eiacv  Tar  Heels  boast  that  they  had  more  pri- 
vates and  fewer  geneials  in  the  Confederate  army 
than  any  other  Southei  n  state  The  coast  was  ideal 
for  blockade-running,  and  the  last  important  Con- 
federate poit  to  fall  (Jan  ,  1865)  was  Wilmington 
(see  FISHER,  FORT)  Gov  Zebulon  B  VANCK  zeal- 
ously defended  the  state's  lights  against  what  he 
consideied  encroaclimeiits  by  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment Aftei  engagements  at  Averasboro  and 
Bontonville  m  March,  1865,  Gen  J  E  Johnston 
surrendered  his  Confederate  forces  to  Gen  W  T 
SHERMAN,  and  in  May,  President  Johnson  applied 
his  plan  of  RECONSTRUCTION  to  the  state  The  rad- 
ical Republicans  in  Congress,  however,  adopted 
thoir  own  scheme  m  1867,  and  tho  Caiolmas,  or- 
ganized as  the  second  military  district,  were  again 
occupied  by  Federal  troops  The  Jloconstruction 
constitution  of  1868  abolished  slavery,  removed  all 
religious  tests  for  holding  office,  and  provided  for 
tho  popular  election  of  all  state  and  county  officials 
In  1871  the  legislature,  with  conservatives  again  in 
control,  impeached  and  convicted  Gov  William  H. 
Holden  Reconstruction  government,  however, 
was  not  so  bad  aa  elsewhere  in  the  South,  and  the 


was  long  m  a  critical  condition  The  ante-bellum 
plantation  system  was  replaced  by  farm  tenancy, 
which,  in  several  forms,  is  still  the  dominant  sys- 
tem of  holding  land  (in  1945  only  about  one  half  of 
the  farms  were  owned  by  the  men  who  woiked 
them)  Much  farm  property  was  destroyed,  credit 
was  lacking,  and  transportation  had  broken  down 
The  nation-wide  agrarian  revolt  reached  North 
Carolina  m  the  GRANGER  MOVEMENT  (1873),  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  (1887),  and  the  POPULIST  PARTY, 
which  united  with  the  Republicans  to  carry  the 
state  elections  in  1894  and  1896  However,  the 
Fusiomats  were  blamed  for  the  use  of  Negro  con- 
trol in  many  tidewater  towns  and  counties,  and  in 
the  election  of  1898,  when  the  lied  Shirts,  like  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  of  Reconstruc  tion  days,  were  active, 
the  Democrats  legamed  the  control  they  have 
never  since  lost  The  turn  of  the  century  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  progressive  era,  somehow 
typified  by  the  successful  airplane  experiments  of 
tho  Wright  brothers  at  KITTY  HAWK  The  crusade 
for  public  education  for  both  races  led  by  Gov 
Charles  B  AYCOCK,  elected  in  1900,  aclueved  wide 
results,  and  new  interest  was  created  in  developing 
tho  state's  agricultural  and  industrial  lesources 
But  one  old  pattern  was  strengthened  when  a  suf- 
frage amendment,  the  "grandfather  clause"  assur- 
ing white  supremacy,  was  added  (1901)  to  tho  con- 
stitution of  1868,  already  unrecognizable  after  30 
previous  amendments  (1875-76)  resulting  from  the 
experiences  of  Reconstruction  For  Carolina  gov- 
ernois  there  was  an  even  longer  time  between 
drinks  after  state-wide  prohibition  was  adopted  in 
1908,  and  North  Carolina  pioneered  in  bringing 
about  the  national  piohibition  amendment,  never 
approving  its  i  epeal  Since  the  I  irst  World  War, 
the  state  government  has  increasingly  followed  a 
policy  of  consolidation  and  centralization,  taking 
over  the  public  school  system  and  the  supervision 
of  county  finance  and  roads  A  huge  highway  de- 
velopment program  was  begun  in  1921  Expendi- 
tures for  higher  education  were  greatly  increased, 
and  the  thieo  major  state  educational  institutions 
weie  merged  into  a  greater  Umv  of  North  Caro- 
lina From  the  university,  the  most  important  sin- 
gle influence  in  the  state,  has  emanated  most  of  the 
recent  advanced  economic  and  social  measures 
Tai  Heels  no  longer  take  a  defensive  pnde  m  call- 
ing their  state  '  a  vale  of  humility  between  two 
mountains  of  conceit"  and  now  boast  so  loudly  and 
often  that  North  Carolina  is  probably  the  most  ad- 
vertised as  well  as  the  most  progressive  state  in  the 
South  It  has  been  fortunate  in  intelligent,  fai  seeing 
leaders  such  as  Josephus  DANIFLS,  Frank  P  GRA- 
HAMJ  (U  S  Senator,  1949-50).  and  Jonathan  DAN- 
ihL8,  and  its  leading  liter  arv  figure,  Thomas  WOLKK, 
won  universal  legard  Of  the  many  and  large  mili- 
tary installations  which  covered  the  state  in  the 
Second  World  War,  Fort  Bragg,  near  Fayettevillo, 
is  best  known  DUKE  UNIVERSITY,  Dayidson  Col- 
lege, and  Wake  Foiest  College  are  the  loading  pu- 
vate  institution*  of  higher  education  See  J  S 
Bassett,  The  Constitutional  Beginnings  of  North 
Carolina,  1<>(>3-17M  (1894),  S  A  A&he,  History  of 
North  Carolina  (2  vols  ,  190S-25),  J  G  cleR  Ham- 
ilton, Reivnstnution  in  North  Carolina  (1914),  R 
D  Connor,  North  Carolina  Rebuilding  an  Ancient 
Commonwealth,  1 3*4-1 1*26  (2  vols,  1929),  J  C 
Sitterson,  The  Secession  Movement  in  North  Caio- 
hna  (1939),  Fedeial  Writers'  Project,  North  (Vno- 
hna  a  Guide  to  the  Old  North  State  (1939),  Archi- 
bald Henderson,  The  Old  North  State  and  the  New 
(2  vols  ,  1941),  S  H  Hobbs,  Jr  ,  and  M  N  Bond, 
North  Carolina  Today  (1947),  H  T  Lefler,  ed  , 
North  Carolina  History  Told  by  Content poi ai  ics  (2d 
ed  ,  reyised  and  enlarged,  1948) 

North  Carolina,  Agricultural  and  Technical  College 
of,  at  Greensboro,  Negro,  land-grant  and  state  sup- 
ported, coeducational,  chartered  1S91,  opened 
1893  It  has  a  college  of  education  and  sciences  and 
schools  of  agncxilture  and  mechanic  arts 

North  Carolina,  University  of,  at  Chapel  Hill,  state 
supported,  partly  coeducational,  chaitorod  1789, 
the  hrst  state  university  to  open  as  such  (1795) 
The  Consolidated  Imiv  of  Noi  th  Carolina  includes 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  at 
Raleigh  and  the  Woman's  College  at  Greensboro 
At  Chapel  Hill  aie  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
(with  music)  and  a  two-year  geneial  college,  schools 
of  commerce,  law,  hbiary  science,  medicine  (two 
years),  pharmacy,  and  public  health,  and  divisions 
of  public  welfare  and  social  work  The  Institute 
for  Research  in  Social  Science  emphasizes  regional 
study  and  trains  personnel  for  research  The  uni- 
versity has  a  planetarium,  an  art  gallery,  one  of  the 
eaihest  folk  theaters,  a  folklore  council,  and  a  uni- 
versity press  See  Archibald  Henderson,  The  Cam- 
pus of  the  First  Stole  University  (1949) 

North  Carolina,  Woman's  College  of  the  University 

of,  at  Greensboro,  state  supported,  chartered  1891. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  COLLEGE 

opened  1802  as  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  It  became  a  college  m  1897  and  was  called 
the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  from  1918 
to  1932.  It  has  a  liberal  arts  college  and  a  music 
Hchool. 

North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering,  at  Raleigh,  state  supported,  coeduca- 
tional, founded  1887,  opened  1889,  consolidated 
with  the  Umv  of  North  Carolina  1931  It  in<  ludes 
schools  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  architecture, 
engineering,  science  and  business,  and  textiles  and 
a  division  of  teacher  training 

North  Catasauqua  (kutus6'kwu),  borough  (pop 
2,530),  E  Pa  ,  on  the  Lehigh  river  and  near  Allen- 
town,  me  1908 

North  Central  College*  see  NAPEBVILLE,  111 

North  Channel,  strait  between  Northern  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  connecting  the  Irish  Sea  with  the  Atlan- 
tic It  is  c,13  mi  across  at  its  narrowest 

North  Cbarleroi  (sh'irluroi',  shar'luroi),  mining  bor- 
ough (pop  2,674),  SW  Pa,  on  the  Monongahela 
andS  of  Pittsburgh,  mr  1894 

North  Chicago,  industrial  city  (pop  8,465),  NE  111 , 
N  of  Chicago  on  Lake  Michigan,  contiguous  to 
Waukegan.inc  1909  It  manufactures  metal  piod- 
ucts  and  refines  rare  metals  A  sit-down  strike 
(1937)  at  a  steel  plant  here  led  to  legal  proceedings, 
in  which  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  ruled  (1939)  sit- 
down  strikes  illegal  Near  the  city  is  the  large 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  and  a  veter- 
ans' hospital 

North  Chillicothe  (chUifko'the),  village  (pop  1,216), 
central  111 ,  near  the  Illinois  river  N  of  Peoria,  me 
1890 

Northchffe,  Alfred  Charles  William  Harmsworth, 
Viscount,  1866-1922,  British  journalist,  b  Ireland 
In  1887  he  formed  a  geneial  publishing  company 
and  in  1888  founded  a  weekly,  Answers  to  Corre- 
spondent* Northchffe  persuaded  his  brother  Har- 
old (later  Viscount  Rothermere)  to  take  over  finan- 
cial affairs,  and  in  five  years  hie  magazine  was  sell- 
ing more  than  1,000,000  copies  a  week.  Other 
publications  were  slowly  acquired  to  form  the 
world's  largest  periodical  combine,  the  Amalga- 
mated Press,  The  London  Evening  News  joined  in 
1894,  and  the  Daily  Mail,  with  its  concise  forward- 
looking  policies  which  wete  to  revolutionize  jour- 
nalism, was  begun  in  1896  A  duplicate  edition  was 
issued  in  Manchester  during  the  Boer  War,  and  in 
1905  a  continental  edition  was  established  in  Parts, 
forcing  other  papers  to  follow  suit  Northchffe 
founded  (1903)  the  Daily  Mirror  and  in  1908 
gained  control  of  the  dying  Times,  putting  it  back 
on  its  feet  with  changes  in  make-up  and  editonal 
policy,  The  Times  was  sold  to  Lord  Astor  after 
Northchffe's  death  His  newspaper  campaigns  dur- 
ing the  First  World  War,  particularly  those  con- 
cerning faulty  munitions,  national  conscription, 
and  food  rationing,  were  determining  factors  in 
England's  conduct  of  the  war,  and  his  support  of 
Lloyd  George  in  1916  was  instrumental  m  bring- 
ing the  downfall  of  the  Asquith  government 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  however,  he  overesti- 
mated his  influence  on  the  course  of  the  British 
Empire  He  was  made  a  viscount  in  1917  See 
biographies  by  Max  Pern berton  ( 1922),  R  M  Wil- 
son (1927),  and  H  H  *yfo  (1930),  memoir  by 
J  A  Hammerton  (1932) 

North  College  Hill,  residential  city  (pop  5,231), 
SW  Ohio,  near  Cincinnati,  me  1916  The  Clover- 
nook  Home  for  the  Blind  is  here;  its  Braille  printing 
shop  publishes  magazines  of  wide  circulation 

North  Collins,  village  (pop  1,182),  W  N  Y ,  8  of 
Buffalo,  settled  c  1810,  mo  1911 

Northcote,  James  (n6rth'kut),  1746-1831,  English 
historical  and  portrait  painter  He  worked  as  as- 
sistant to  Reynolds  and  studied  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy From  1777  to  1780  he  studied  in  Italy  and  on 
his  return  painted  a  series  of  pictures  for  the 
Shakespeare  Gallery  (built  by  John  Boy  dell),  in- 
cluding the  well-known  Murder  of  the  Princes  in  the 
Tower  Northcote  was  the  author  of  several  books, 
including  Memoirs  of  Str  Joshua  Reynolds  (1813, 
enl  ed  ,  1818)  and  Conversations  (1830) 

North  Dakota,  state  (70,665  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop 
641,935,  1949  estimated  pop  605,000)  N  central 
United  States,  admitted  1889  as  the  39th  state 
BISMARCK,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Missouri 
river,  is  the  capital  North  Dakota  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Canadian  provinces  of  Saskatche- 
wan and  Manitoba,  on  the  east  by  the  Red  River, 
which  separates  it  from  Minnesota,  on  the  south 
by  South  Dakota,  and  on  the  west  by  Montana 
In  the  geographical  center  of  North  America, 
North  Dakota  is  exposed  to  the  extremes  and 
vagaries  of  a  continental  climate  Almost  constant 
winds  whip  up  winter  blizzards  and  scorch  the 
earth  during  brief,  intense  summers  Semiand 
conditions  prevail  in  the  western  half  of  the  state, 
but  in  the  east  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  22 
ui.,  much  of  it  in  the  growing  months  of  spring  and 
summer,  permits  the  rich  soil  to  yield  abundantly 
From  east  to  west  North  Dakota  is  a  rural  state, 
its  towns  busy  supplying  the  ueeda  of  its  many 
farms  and  its  industries  devoted  to  the  processing 
of  agricultural  products.  The  eastern  half  of  the 
state  is  in  the  central  lowlands,  a  belt  of  black 
earth  covered  in  spring  by  the  soft  green  of  quickly 
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sprouting  grain  and  later  into  the  bronze  of 
flowering  wheat  or  the  blue  of  the  flax.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  Red  River  a  wedge  of  land,  some  40 
nu.  wide  at  the  Canadian  border  and  tapering  to 
10  mi  in  the  south,  is  the  floor  of  the  former  glacier 
Lake  Agassiz  Treeless,  except  along  the  riversides, 
and  without  rocks,  this  flat  land  was  transformed 
into  the  bonanza  wheat  fields  of  the  70s  and  '80s 
with  farms  ran  Ring  in  size  from  3,000  to  65,000 
acres  Today  the  average  farm  is  nearly  400  acres, 
its  major  wheat  crop  varied  with  cash  crops  of 
flax,  seed  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets  To  the  west 
of  the  valley  a  series  of  escarpments  rises  some 
300  ft  to  meet  the  drift  prairies,  where  rolling  hills, 
scattered  lakes,  and  occasional  moraines  form  a 
pleasant  and  fertile  countryside.  The  pioductivitv 
of  the  soil  places  North  Dakota  second  only  to 
Kansas  in  total  wheat  production,  with  first  place 
in  spring  and  durum  wheat,  in  flax,  and  in  rye 
In  the  west  a  combination  of  difficult  topography 
and  scant  rainfall  precludes  intensive  cultivation 
except  in  the  river  valleys  An  area  some  60  mi 
E  from  the  Missouri  river  is  a  farm  and  grazing 
belt,  divided  from  the  drift  prairies  by  the  Missouri 
escarpment  An  irregular  plateau  rolls  W  from  the 
Missouri,  covered  with  short  prairie  grasses  and  cut 
by  deep  coulees  Where  wind  and  ram  have  eroded 
the  hillsides  they  have  molded  weird  formations  of 
sand  and  clay,  glowing  m  yellows,  reds,  browns, 
and  grays  Along  the  Little  Missouri  this  section 
is  called  the  Badlands  and  here,  where  Theodore 
Roosevelt  visited,  the  state  has  established  the 
Roosevelt  Regional  State  Parks  for  scenic  and 
recreational  purposes  Across  the  plateaus  the 
cattle  graze  on  the  native  grasses  and  hnd  shelter 
in  the  many  ravines  Large  ranges  are  an  economic 
necessity,  and  during  the  heavy  snows  only  the 
radio  relieves  the  isolation  of  this  prairie  life  A 
greater  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
this  area  may  change  its  character,  for  underlying 
the  western  counties  is  a  vast  supply  of  lignite, 
some  of  it  lavered  so  close  to  the  surface  that 
strip  mining  is  possible  This  fuel  is  valuable 
for  both  industrial  and  home  use  and  is  particularly 
important  since  North  Dakota  is  short  of  other 
fuels  In  close  proximity  to  the  lignite  beds  are 
fine  deposits  of  clay,  with  sue  h  a  variety  of  t\  pes 
that  they  serve  both  as  construction  and  pottery 
materials,  with  produc  tion  centered  around  the 
town  of  DICKINSON  Most  of  the  other  industry — 
primarily  the  processing  of  gram,  meats,  and  dairy 
products — is  concentrated  in  the  only  four  cities 
of  over  10,000  population — FARGO,  Bismarck, 
GRAND  FORKS,  and  MINOT  Two  transcontinental 
railroads,  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern 
Pacific ,  serve  as  the  mam  transport  arteries  to  the 
north,  east,  and  west,  and  highway  and  airport 
construction  is  facilitating  the  difficult  problem  of 
travel  and  marketing  The  Missouri  and  the  Red 
River,  once  the  major  transport  lanes,  are  more 
important  now  as  potential  irrigation  sources 
Some  dam  construction,  irrigation,  and  reforesta- 
tion projects  have  been  completed  and  the  drought 
years  of  the  '30s  brought  a  realization  of  the  need 
for  a  more  comprehensive  program  of  conserva- 
tion Probably  there  is  no  more  live  issue  in  the 
state  today  than  the  proposed  Missouri  Valley 
Authority  (see  MIBHOUKI  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT) 
These  modern  problems  have  evolved  during  a 
very  brief  history,  for  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
century  since  the  first  white  men  began  to  culti- 
vate any  area  in  North  Dakota  The  first  farmers 
of  whom  we  have  definite  knowledge  were  the 
Mandan  Indians,  whom  the  French  explorer, 
Pierre  de  la  Ve>endrye,  found  tilling  the  land  on 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri  in  1738  Other  agncml- 
tural  tribes  were  the  Ankara  and  the  Hidatsa 
Verendrye/H  two  sons  revisited  the  area  m  1742,  still 
searching  for  a  nver  flowing  westward  Succeeding 
explorations  were  concerned  with  the  fur  trade 
With  the  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803  the  north- 
western half  of  North  Dakota  became  part  of  tho 
United  States,  the  southeastern  half  being  ac- 
quired from  Great  Britain  in  1818  when  the  inter- 
national line  with  Canada  was  fixed  at  the  49th 
parallel  By  the  time  Lewis  and  Clark  wintered 
with  the  Mandan  in  1804-5  the  NORTH  WEST 
COMPANY  and  the  HUDSON'S  BAT  COMPANY 
had  trading  posts  in  the  Red  Rirer  valley. 
These  ventures  introduced  an  industry  which 
dominated  the  region  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Within  that  era  the  buffalo  disappeared  from  the 
plains  and  the  beaver  from  the  rivers  The  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company,  from  its  post  at  Fort  Union 
m  1828  gradually  gained  monopolistic  control  over 
the  trade  of  the  region  Supply  and  transport  were 
greatly  aided  when  a  paddlewheel  steamer,  the 
Yellowstone,  inaugurated  steamboat  travel  on  the 
turbulent  upper  Missouri  in  1832  Quickly  the 
pole  and  the  cordelle  gave  way  to  power  and  the 
voyageur  was  joined  by  the  equally  colorful,  skilled 
nver  pilot  Additional  transportation  was  pro- 
vided by  the  supply  caravans  of  Red  River  carts, 
which  screeched  westward  across  the  Minnesota 
prairies  and  returned  to  the  Mississippi  loaded  with 
valuable  pelts.  The  first  attempt  at  agricultural 
colonization  was  made  at  Pembina  in  1819  by  a 
group  of  settlera  under  the  auspices  of  the  earl  of 


Selkirk  (see  RBJ>  Riv»»  SHTMJJMBNT).  After 
Great  Britain  relinquished  the  area,  the  ftrst 
permanent  farming  community  was  not  established 
until  1851  when  a  group  settled  at  Pembina.  This 
was  the  only  farm  settlement  m  the  state  when 
Dakota  Territory  was  organized  in  1861  to  include 
tho  present  states  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  Wyoming  Every  town  clamored  to 
become  a  county  neat,  and  the  vitality  of  political 
life  was  little  handicapped  by  an  insignificant  popu- 
lation Even  when  free  land  was  opened  in  1863  and 
the  Northoin  Pacific  RR  was  chartered  in  1864  the 
combination  of  preoccupation  with  the  Civil  War 
and  tho  eruption  of  Indian  discontent  into  open 
warfare  prevented  any  appreciable  settlement 
Gen.  Alfred  II  Sully  joined  Gen  Henry  H  SIBLBY 
of  Minnesota  in  retributive  campaigns  against  the 
Sioux  in  1803-66  Some  ten  years  later  in  1876, 
after  gold  was  discovered  on  Indian  land  in  the 
Black  Hills,  the  unwillingness  of  the  whites  to 
respect  treaty  agreements  led  to  further  war  with 
the  Indians  Ultimately  the  Sioux  under  Chief 
Sitting  Bull  fled  to  Canada,  where  they  surrendered 
voluntarily,  deprived  of  horses  and  arms  they  were 
returned  to  reservations  in  the  United  States  In 
place  of  the  Indians  came  the  European  immi- 
grants, Scandinavians,  Germans,  and  Russians 
They  formed  the  work  crews  who  laid  the  tracks 
as  the  railroads  moved  westward  to  the  coast 
They  worked  on  the  Eastern-financed  bonanza 
wheat  fields  of  the  central  lowlands  or  staked  claims 
and  built  sod  homes  on  the  western  prairies.  They 
became  farmers  and  citizens  and — the  Scandi- 
navians m  particular — influenced  the  economy  by 
instituting  the  cooperative  organizations  which 
had  been  so  successful  in  their  homelands  Politic  s 
was  the  arena  for  the  struggle  between  the  agrarian 
groups  and  corporate  interests  Alexander  Mc- 
Kenzie,  political  boss,  came  to  repiesent  the  dual 
power  of  politics  and  big  business  Against  this 
pressure  the  Farmers'  Alliance  struggled  and  m  the 
'90s  combined  with  the  Democrats  and  Populists 
to  carry  the  election  Later,  when  the  success  of 
the  La  Follette  Progressives  in  Wisconsin  encour- 
aged tho  growth  of  the  Republican  Progressive 
movement  in  North  Dakota,  a  fusion  with  tho 
Democrats  elected  "Honest  John"  Burke  as 
governor  for  three  terms  (1906-13).  Much  of  the 
agrarian  discontent  was  foe  used  on  the  pra<  tic  es 
of  grain  marketing  as  carried  out  by  the  large  grain 
interests  Although  many  small  cooperative  grain 
elevators  had  been  established  they  were  ineffective 
in  correcting  abuses  and  the  farmers  pressed  for  a 
state-owned  grain  elevator  When  this  movement 
failed  m  tho  legislature  of  1915  the  Nonpartisan 
League,  engineered  large)  v>  by  Arthur  C  Townle\  , 
was  organized  on  a  platform  which  included  state 
ownership  of  terminal  elevators  and  flour  mill&, 
state  inspection  of  grain  and  gram  dockage,  exemp- 
tion of  farm  improvements  from  taxation,  and 
state  insurance  of  crops  The  organization,  operat- 
ing to  a  groat  extent  within  the  Republican  party, 
was  successful  m  securing  the  establishment  of 
an  industrial  commission  in  1919  to  manage  all 
state-owned  enterprises,  tho  first  of  which  wa» 
the  North  Dakota  Mill  and  Elevator  Associa- 
tion, now  operating  at  Grand  Forks  This  was 
quickly  followed  in  1920  by  the  Bank  of  North 
Dakota,  set  up  in  Bismarck  to  control  public  funds 
Dissension  arose  within  the  ranks,  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Voters  Association  splintered  off  to  repre- 
sent the  conservative  Republican  position  The 
industrial  commission  was  accused  of  maladmini- 
stration, and  tho  provision  of  recall  was  exercised 
throe  tunes  William  Lauger,  who  had  been  active 
with  lx>th  the  Nonpartisan  arid  Independent  Voters 
Association  groups,  was  convicted  on  a  Federal 
charge  of  conspiracy  while  serving  as  governor  in 
1934  Lunger  again  became  governor  in  1936,  run- 
ning as  an  individual  candidate  and  not  on  the 
ticket  of  either  party.  Although  the  majority  of 
the  voters  are  Republican,  the  occasional  align- 
ment of  a  faction  with  other  parties  makes  elec- 
tions exciting  and  uncertain  League-sponsored 
enterprises,  with  the  exception  of  the  Home  Build- 
ers' Association,  which  was  disbanded,  continue  to 
be  effective  Several  factors  operated  to  decrease 
tho  power  of  the  Nonpartisan  League  With  the 
drought  and  depression  years  of  the  '30s  the  New 
Deal  program  brought  federal  relief  in  areas  which 
were  the  particular  concern  of  the  Nonpartisan 
League.  Moreover  the  extreme  isolation — fostered 
by  geographical  position,  distrust  of  Eastern 
interests,  and  Old  World  ties— is  at  odds  with  tho 
present-day  agitation  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  for  international  cooperation.  A  scanty 
population  in  many  areas  hampers  education 
Facilities  for  advanced  education,  however,  include 
two  liberal  arts  colleges,  the  Umv.  of  North  Da- 
kota at  Grand  Forks  and  Jamestown  College, 
the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  at  Fargo, 
five  teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools;  and  two 
junior  colleges.  See  George  Francis  Will  and  H  J 
Spinden,  The  Mandan*  (1906);  William  Marks 
Wemett,  The  Star*  of  the  Flickertad  State  (1923), 
Paul  Robert  Fossum,  The  Agrarian  Movement  w 
North  Dakota  (1926);  Herbert  C.  Fish  and  R.  M 
Black,  A  Brief  History  of  North  Dakota  (1926); 
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William    Marks   Wemelt,    Geography   of    North 
Dakota  (1929),  Umv    of  North  Dakota,  Q«  ' 
and  Natural  Resources  of  North  Dakota  (\< 
Edna  LaMoore  Waldo,  Dakota  an  Informal 

of  Territorial  Days  (2d  ed  ,  1936);  Federal  Wi 

Project,  North  Dakota,  o  Guide  to  the  Northern 
Prairie  State  (1938);  H.  E.  Bnggs,  Frontier*  of  the 
Northwest  (1940) 

North  Dakota,  University  of,  at  Grand  Fork*,  state 
supported,  coeducational,  chartered  1883,  opened 
1884  It  includes  colleges  of  ongineeiing  (school  of 
mines)  and  science,  literature,  and  aits  and  schools 
of  commerce,  education,  law,  and  medicine  (two 
years)  Wesley  College  (Methodist)  at  Grand 
Forks  is  affiliated  A  state  geological  survey,  a 
mining  experiment  station,  a  lignite  research  lab- 
oratory, and  a  U  8  Weather  Bureau  meteorologi- 
cal station  are  here 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  at  Fargo,  state 
and  land-grant  supported,  coeducational,  chartered 
arid  opened  1890  It  has  schools  of  agriculture, 
applied  arts  and  sciences,  chemical  technology,  en- 
gineering, homo  economics,  and  pharmacy,  an 
education  division,  and  a  community  center  labo- 
ratory. 

North  Downs,  England'  see  DOWNS,  THE,  chalk 
hills 

North  East,  borough  (pop  3,704),  NW  Pa  ,  on  Lake 
Erie  NE  of  Erie,  settled  c  1800,  inc  1834  It  is  the 
center  of  the  state's  grape  Industry  The  Welch 
Grape  Juice  Company  has  a  plant  here 
Northeast,  tradmg^nd  banking  town  (pop  1.328), 
NE  Md  ,  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  near 
Elkton,  in  a  hay  and  grain  area  A  state  park  is 
near  by 

Northeast  Boundary  Dispute,  controversy  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  c oncerning 
the  Maine-New  Brunswick  boundary  The  treaty 
of  1783  had  described  the  northeastern  boundary 
of  tho  United  States  as  a  line  drawn  duo  north 
from  the  source  of  the  Ht  C'roix  river  to  the  high- 
lands which  divided  the  Atlantic  and  St  Lawrence 
tributaries  and  along  those  highlands  to  the  north- 
wosternrnost  head  of  the  Connecticut,  mer  Dis- 
putes over  that  definition  lasted  almost  60  \ears 
The  identity  of  the  St  Croix  was  dec  ided  (1798)  by 
a  commission  treated  hv  Jay't*  Treaty  (1794). 
Exploiation  showed  that  no  mountain  range 
existed  between  the  Atlantic  and  St  Lawrence 
systems,  and  since  the  watershed  was  unacc  eptable 
to  tho  disputants,  the  question  was  submit  tod  to 
arbitration,  in  accordance  with  the  Tioaty  of 
Ghent  (1814)  The  king  of  the  Netherlands,  as 
arbitrator,  designated  the  St  John  rivor  as  the 
boundan  (18J1),  but  this  decision  was  not  ac- 
cepted b>  the  United  States  In  18.19  tho  dispute 
led  to  the  so-called  AROOHTOOK  WAH,  a  conflict 
between  inhabitants  of  New  Brunswick  and  Maine, 
which  threatened  to  produce  strained  relations 
between  the  United  State*,  and  Great  Britain 
The  long-standing  contiovers\  was  ended  with 
the  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty  (1842),  which  de- 
limited the  boundary,  practically  according  to  tho 
line  proposed  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  with 
with  the  United  States  receiving  tho  larger  and 
more  valuable  portion  of  the  disputed  area 
Northeast  Harbor,  Maine  see  MOUNT  DESERT  IS- 
LAND 

NTorth  East  Land,  Nor  Nordott  Landet  (n6r"6st' 
la'nu,  noor'-),  island,  atea  c  0,500  sq  mi  ,  in  the 
Spitsbergen  group,  NE  of  West  Spitsbergen  It  is 
c  overccl  h\  a  dome  of  ice  more  than  1,600  ft  high 
Discovered  (1613)  by  Thomas  Marmaduke  and 
explored  (1873)  by  Nordenskjold,  it  was  com- 
pletely charted  in  1935-30  by  a  Bntish  expedition 
led  by  A  11  Glen 

Northeast  Passage  In  the  era  of  discovery  that 
began  in  the  16th  cent  efforts  were  made  to  find 
some  new  passage  to  Cathay  and  India  Of  these 
attempts  most  were  devoted  to  nocking  a  NORTH- 
WEST PASHAOK  Less  important  was  the  attempt  to 
go  through  the  cold  seas  N  of  Europe  and  Asia 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Pacific  this  was  the 
Noitheast  Passage.  Knghsh,  Russian,  and  Dutch 
navigators  did,  however,  seek  to  sail  along  the 
north  coast  of  Russia  and  far  into  arctic  seas 
William  Barentz  made  notable  attempts  to  locate 
the  passage  in  the  1  Oth  cent  ,  as  did  Henry  Hudson 
in  the  17th  cent  The  dochno  of  Dutch  shipping 
after  tho  17th  cent  loft  the  exploration  mainly  to 
Russia;  among  tho  men  sent  out  was  Vitus  Bering, 
who  made  his  way  to  Alaska  Tho  Northeast  Pas- 
sage was  not,  however,  traversed  by  any  until  N 
A.  E  NORDRNSKJOLD  of  Sweden  accomplished  the 
feat  in  1878-79  He  rounded  Cape  Chelyuskin  in 
1878  and  passed  through  Bering  Strait  in  1879 
Several  other  explorers  have  repeated  this  exploit, 
among  them  Roald  AMUNDSEN  in  1918-20  In 
recent  years  the  passage  has  become  a  regular  ship- 
ping route  for  Siberian  ports  A  fleet  of  Soviet  ice- 
breakers, aided  by  airplane  reconnaissance  and  by 
radio  weather  stations,  keeps  the  route  navigable 
from  June  to  September, 
rorthvn  Dvin«,  RSFSR-  see  DVINA. 
rorthern  Ireland,  administrative  unit  (5,238  sq.  mi  ; 
1048  estimated  pop,  1,350,783)  of  the  United  King- 
dom,  established  by  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act 
of  1920.  The  capital  is  Belfast.  Northern  Ireland 
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comprises  the  six  counties  of  Armagh,  Down,  An- 
trim, Londonderry,  Tyrone,  and  Fermanagh  with 
the  county  boroughs  of  Belfast  and  Londonderry 
(see  IRELAND)  The  republic  of  Ireland  refuses  to 
recognize  the  division  as  valid  Northern  Ireland 
is  represented  in  the  British  Parliament  by  12 
members  and  possesses  a  large  degree  of  self-gov- 
ernment through  its  own  Senate  and  House  of 
Commons  at  Belfast  Northern  Ireland  is  fre- 
quently called  ULSTKR,  in  reference  to  the  north- 
ernmost of  the  ancient  Irish  provinces  It  began  a 
relatively  distinctive  history  of  its  own  in  the  early 
17th  cent  when,  after  tho  defeat  of  the  rebellious 
Irish  and  the  flight  of  the  Irish  earls  (1007),  much 
of  tho  land  was  confiscated  by  the  British  ciown 
and  "planted"  with  Scotch  and  English  settlers 
Ulster  took  on  an  industrial  and  Protestant  char- 
acter as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  island,  but 
there  was  no  essential  alienation  between  the  two 
parts  until  the  late  19th  cent  when  William  Glad- 
stone proposed  his  first  Home  Rule  Bill  (1886)  for 
Ireland  Though  the  northern  Irish  had  their  own 
grievances  against  the  English  and  many  migrated 
abroad,  the  laigely  Protestant  population  feared 
domination  by  the  southern  and  Catholic  majority, 
which  they  thought  HOMK  RULE  would  bring,  and 
Ulster  was  bound  more  closely  by  economic  ties  to 
Britain  than  to  the  rest  of  Ireland  The  successive 
proposals  for  Home  Rule  widened  the  rift  lietween 
the  two  parts  of  tho  country,  so  that  by  the  out- 
break of  the  First  World  War  civil  war  was  an  im- 
mediate danger  in  Ireland  The  bill  of  1920  net  up 
separate  parliaments  for  the  two  parts  of  Ireland 
The  Irish  Free  State  and  later  the  republic  of  Ire- 
land refused  to  recognize  tho  provisions  of  the  act 
The  pro-British  Unionist  party  has  remained  strong 
in  Noithern  Ireland,  winning  37  of  the  52  seats  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  election  of  1049 
The  Catholic  minority  has,  however,  been  steadily 
growing  in  Northern  Ireland  and  threatens  tho 
Protestant  hegemony  The  land  is  mountainous, 
and  there  aie  few  natural  resources  Farming  is 
the  largest  single  industry  The  area  is  famous  for 
it*  fine  linens  Heavier  industry  is  concentrated 
largely  in  and  around  Belfast  (pop  c  438,000),  one 
of  the  chief  ports  of  the  Bi  itish  Isles.  In  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  many  warships  and  merchant  ves- 
sels were  constructed  in  the  Belfast  shipyards,  and 
Northern  Ireland  contributed  to  the  manufacture 
of  tanks,  guns,  ammunition,  and  aircraft  (1,600 
heavy  bombers)  for  the  war  effort,  as  well  as  afford- 
ing a  stiategic  military  base  Conscription  was 
nevei  applied  to  Northern  Ireland,  but  many  Irit,h 
volunteered  for  military  service  Soe  Aodh  cle  Bla- 
cam,  The  Black  North  (1043),  Hugh  Shearman, 
Northern  Ireland  (1940) 

Northern  Land,  RSFSR   see  SEVERNAYA  ZEMLYA 

northern  lights   see  AURORA  BORE^LIS 

Northern  Pacific  Railway,  American  railway  svstem, 
extending  from  Duluth  and  St  Paul,  Minn  ,  to 
Seattle,  Wash  ,  and  Portland,  Oregon  The  rail- 
road operates  several  branch  systems— me  hiding 
one  from  Manitoba,  Minn  ,  to  Winnipeg,  Man  , 
and  another  from  Seattle,  Wash  ,  to  8umas,  Wash 
—  and  controls  nearly  0,900  mi  of  truckage  The 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  was  <  hartered 
by  special  act  of  Congress  in  1864,  and  construction 
was  begun  in  1870  Jav  COOKE  at  first  managed 
the  enterprise,  but  after  the  Panic  of  1873  the  rail- 
road company  went  into  bankruptc  >  Under  the 
leadership  of  Henry  VIM  VRU,  the  Northern  Pacific 
was  opened  in  1883  from  Ashland,  Wis  ,  to  Port- 
land, Oregon  In  1901  there  was  a  spectacular 
financial  contest  between  the  interests  of  E  H 
HARRIMAN  and  those  of  James  Hill  and  J  P 
Morgan  for  the  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
The  Hill-Morgan  group  secured  control,  but  an 
agreement  between  the  two  groups  resulted  in  tho 
organization  of  the  Northern  Securities  Company, 
a  giant  holding  company  which  controlled  the 
Northern  Pacific,  tho  Great  Northern,  and  the 
Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Qumcy  When  this  trust 
was  dissolved  (1904)  as  a  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act,  tho  Hill-Morgan  interests  came 
into  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Its  numerous 
traffic  connections  give  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way access  to  Lake  Superior,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  Of  the  land  granted  by  the 
U  8.  government  for  tho  construction  of  the 
Northern  Pacific ,  over  2,500,000  undistributed 
ac  res  in  eight  states  were  still  held  by  the  company 

Northern  Rhodesia  (rodft'ihu),  British  protectorate 
(290,323  sq  mi  ;  pop  1,678,718),  K  Africa  The 
capital  is  Lusaka  It  is  bordered  on  tho  east  by 
Nyasaland,  on  the  north  bv  the  Luapula  river 
(which  separates  it  from  the  Belgian  Congo)  and 
by  Tanganyika,  on  the  west  by  Angola,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Zambesi  river  (which  forms  its  bound- 
ary with  Southern  Rhodesia)  and  bv  South-West 
Africa  Northern  Rhodesia  lies  on  an  extensive 
plateau  from  3,000  to  5,000  ft  high  The  northern 
section  is  a  savanna  area  with  large  copper  deposits. 
The  bush  areas  of  the  south  alternate  with  grass- 
lands, where  there  is  farming  and  ranching.  To- 
bacco, cotton,  and  grain  are  grown  Implements 
of  copper  and  hardwoods  are  manufactured,  and 
copper  is  exported  A  north-south  railroad  con- 
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necta  Northern  Rhodesia  with  Elwabethville,  in 
the  Katanga  region  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  and 
with  Salisbury,  the  capital  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
Knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  Northern  Rho- 
desia is  scant  Long  ravaged  by  tho  slave  traders, 
it  was  especially  harassed  by  Portuguese  slavers  in 
the  18th  and  early  19th  cent  David  Livingstone 
first  came  on  his  missionary  journeys  in  1851,  he 
traveled  through  Barotseland  (in  the  southwest) 
and  discovered  (1855)  Victoria  Falls.  In  1891 
Great  Britain  made  Barotweland  a  protectorate 
British  control  over  the  eastern  section  was  estab- 
lished when  troops  under  Sn  Harry  Johnston  de- 
feated (1891-94)  Arab  slave  traders  This  section 
was  administered  as  part  of  RHODJSIA  under  the 
Bntish  South  Afnca  Company  The  boundaries  of 
Northern  Rhodesia  were  established  in  1911,  but 
administration  by  the  company  continued  until 
1924,  when  Great  Britain  took  over  rule  directly 
Today  Northein  Uhodenia  is  luled  by  an  appointed 
governor  with  the  aid  of  an  executive  and  a  legisla- 
tive council  The  legislative  council  has  a  majority 
of  appointed  and  e)e<  ted  European  members  and 
two  appointed  African  members  The  population 
includes  27,l2i  Europeans 

Northern  Territories,  British  protectorate  (c  30,000 
aq  mi  ,  pop  1,077,138),  Gold  Coast,  W  Africa, 
comprising  several  native  states  The  capital  is 
Tamale  There  is  farming,  and  cattle  are  raised 
Northern  Territory  (523,620  sq  mi  ,  pop  10,86ft), 
N  Austiaha  The  Timor  and  Aiafura  seas  are  011 
the  noith,  Queensland  is  east,  South  Australia 
is  south  and  Western  Australia  west  From  1825 
Northern  Territory  formed  part  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  from  1863  to  1911  part  of  South  Aus- 
tralia Transferred  to  tho  commonwealth  m  1911, 
it  was  divided  in  1926  into  North  Australia  (with 
the  capital  at  Darwin)  and  Central  Australia  (with 
the  capital  at  Alice  Springs),  but  the  two  weie  re- 
united in  1931  The  terntonal  administrator  has 
his  headquarters  at  Darwin  The  interior  was  first 
explored  by  Leichhardt  (1844-45),  and  the  first 
transcontinental  journey  was  made  by  John 
McDouall  Stuart  in  IS61-62  An  attempt  in  1824 
to  establish  a  military  post  on  Mel  Mile  Island  was 
abandoned  in  1828  The  climate  of  tho  territory  w 
tropical,  with  a  monsoon  season  A  large  part  of 
the  generally  sparse  population  is  composed  of  ab- 
origines, who  occupy  15  leseivations  with  a  total 
area  of  67,244  sq  mi  ,  of  these  Arnhem  Land  is  the 
largest  The  economic  development  is  extremely 
slight  Gold  is  worked  to  a  very  small  extent,  and 
thei  e  is  limited  storkbieeding  Peanuts,  pearl  shell, 
and  h&che-de-mrr  (trepang)  aie  products  See  C  P 
Conigrave,  North  Australia  (2d  ed  ,  1941) 
Northern  War,  1700-1721,  general  European  con- 
flict, fought  in  N  and  E  Europe  at  the  same  time 
that  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  was  fought 
in  the  west  and  the  south  It  arose  chiefly  from  the 
desire  of  the  neigh  bors  of  Sweden  to  break  Swedish 
supremacy  in  the  Baltic  area  and  from  the  con- 
flicting ambitions  of  PETRR  I  of  Russia  and 
CHARLES  XII  of  Sweden  Many  other  interests 
were,  however,  involved  Although  there  was  no 
direct  link  between  the  Northern  War  and  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession,  Sweden  generally  re- 
ceived the  diplomatic  support  of  I4  ranee,  and  Rus- 
sia that  of  England  The  outbreak  of  the  war  was 
preceded  bv  tho  alliance  (1699)  of  Peter  I,  FRED- 
ERICK IV  of  Denmark,  and  AUGUBTUS  II  of  Poland 
(who  was  also  elector  of  Saxony)  against  Charles 
XII,  whoso  youth  and  inexperience  they  hoped 
would  mako  him  an  easy  victim  The  war  began 
with  the  invasion  of  Swedish  Livonia  by  the  Poles 
and  of  ducal  Schlcswig  (whu  h  had  rebelled  against 
Danish  rule  with  Swedish  support)  by  the  Danes 
The  bold  and  unexpected  landing  of  Charles  XII  in 
Zealand  thieatened  Copenhagen  and  forced  Den- 
mark out  of  the  war  (1700)  Charles  now  turned 
his  attention  to  the  east ,  late  in  1700  he  routed  a 
much  superior  Russian  force  at  Narva  and  relieved 
Riga,  which  the  Poles  were  besieging  Invading 
Poland,  Charles  took  Warsaw  and  Cracow  (1702), 
secured  tho  election  of  STANISIACS  I  as  king  of 
Poland  (1704),  followed  Augustus  into  Saxony,  and 
faired  him  to  break  his  alliance  with  Russia  and  to 
recogmao  Stanislaus  as  king  by  tho  Treaty  of 
Altranstadt  (1706).  While  Charles  was  victorious 
in  Poland,  however,  Peter  I  occupied  Ingerman- 
land  and  part  of  Livonia  Resuming  (1707)  his 
campaign  against  Rubsia,  Charles  invaded  tho 
Ukraine,  whoro  M^*PPA.  had  promised  to  foment 
an  anti-Russian  uprising  Mazeppa's  project  failed, 
and  the  Swedes,  cut  off  from  reinforcements  and 
m  need  of  a  stronghold,  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of 
Poltava  Here  a  superior  Russian  army  utterly  de- 
feated the  Swedes,  and  Charles  with  a  handful  of 
men  retired  to  Bessarabia,  on  Turkish  territory 
His  intrigues  at  Constantinople  induced  the  sultan 
to  declare  war  on  Russia  (1710).  Peter  I,  allied 
with  Prim  e  Constantine  BRANCOVAN  of  Walachia 
and  Prince  Demetrius  Cantemir  of  Moldavia,  in- 
vaded these  two  vassal  principalities  of  Turkey  and 
entered  Jassy,  but  he  soon  found  himself  out- 
numbered and  consented  (1711)  to  the  disadvan- 
tageous Treaty  of  the  Pruth  (see  Russo-TuaitiaH 
WARS)  While  Charles  was  stubbornly  refusing  to 
leave  Turkey,  Augustus  II  took  advantage  of  his 
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plight;  he  invaded  (1700)  Poland  and  expelled 
Stanislaus  I,  while  Peter  I  completed  the  conquest 
of  Swedish  Livonia,  Ingermanland,  and  Karelia 
Frederick  IV  of  Denmark  also  resumed  the  war, 
seized  ducal  SchleswiR,  and  conquered  the  Swedish 
duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verdon  in  Germany,  which 
he  sold  to  Hanover  on  condition  that  Hanover  join 
in  the  war  on  Sweden  Swedish  Pomerama  was 
taken  by  the  Poles,  and  Prussia,  fishing  in  troubled 
waters,  seized  Stettm  In  1714  Charles  XII  re- 
turned to  Sweden  Undaunted  by  the  coalition  of 
Russia,  Denmark,  Poland,  Saxony,  Hanover,  and 
Prussia,  he  began  military  operations  in  Norwav 
(then  ruled  by  Denmark),  where  he  was  fatally 
shot  in  1718  His  successor,  Ulrica  Leonora,  ami 
her  husband,  I-redcru-k  I  of  Sweden,  began  peace 
negotiations  Peace  was  made  with  all  enemies  but 
Russia  in  the  treaties  of  Stockholm  and  Froderiks- 
borg  (1719  20)  Augustus  II  of  Poland  restored  all 
his  conquests,  Hanover  retained  the  duchies  of 
Bremen  and  Verden,  but  paid  a  large  indemnity, 
Prussia  received  Stettm  and  part  of  W  Pomerama, 
tho  rest  reverting  to  Sweden ,  Denmark  restored  its 
conquests  for  a  pavrnent,  bvit  Sweden  permitted 
the  union  of  ducal  Sc  hleswig  with  roval  Sc  hleswig 
under  the  Danish  crown  and  renounced  Swedish 
exemption  from  customs,  duties  in  the  Sound  B> 
the  Treaty  of  Nystad  with  Russia  (1721)  Sweden 
ceded  Livonia  (including  Estonia),  part  of  Karelia, 
and  Ingermanland,  but  retained  Finland  The  last- 
ing results  of  the  Northern  Wur  wore  tho  waning 
of  Swedish  power,  tho  establishment  of  Russia  as 
a  major  power  of  Europe,  with  its  "window"  cm 
the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the  decay  of  Poland 

Northfield  1  Town  (pop  1,975),  N  Mass ,  on  tho 
Connecticut  river,  me  1723  It  was  settled  in  1672, 
destroyed  by  Indians  twice,  and  resettled  m  1714 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  New  Eng- 
land as  to  sotting  and  architecture  Dwight  L 
Moody  was  born  here,  after  his  return  in  1875  he 
founded  Northfield  Seminary  (now  Northneld 
School)  for  girls  and  Mt  Hermon  School  for  boys 
and  initiated  the  summer  religious  conferences 
The  first  youth  hostel  in  America  was  opened  in 
Northfield  in  1934  Seo  H  C  Parsons,  A  Puritan 
Outpost  (1937)  2  City  (pop  4,533),  8K  Minn  ,  on 
the  Cannon  river  and  8  of  St  Paul ,  founded  1850 
It  is  the  seat  of  CAHLETON  COLLEUB  and  SAINT 
OLAF  COLLEGE  and  is  a  farm  tiado  and  manufac- 
turing center  On  Sept  7,  1876,  Jesse  and  Frank 
James  and  their  bandit  gang  attempted  a  bank 
robbery  here  which  was  frustrated  and  led  to  the 
breakup  of  the  gang  after  several  members  were 
captured  3  Town  (pop  1,543),  S  central  N  H  , 
across  the  Wmmpasaukee  from  TILTON  4  Cit\ 
(pop  2,848),  SE  N  J  ,  near  Atlantic  CiU  ,  me  1905 
6  Town  (pop  3,601),  central  Vt  ,  SW  of  Mont- 
pelier,  chartered  1781,  settled  1785,  organized  1791 
It  includes  Northfacld  village  (pop  2,120),  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  state  NORWICH  UNIVKK- 
SITY  is  in  Northfield 

North  Fond  do  Lac  (fBn'  du  lak",  jot)  lak*),  village 
(pop  2,083),  E  Wis  ,  on  Lake  Winnebago  near 
Fond  du  Lac  ,  me-  1903  There  are  railroad  shops 

North  German  Confederation,  alham  e  of  22  Gorman 
states  N  of  the  Mam  river,  under  the  hegemony  of 
Prussia  It  replaced  the  GFKM^N  CONFEDI-  R  VTION, 
destroyed  by  the  Austro-Prussian  War  (1866)  The 
South  German  states,  notably  Bavaria,  Baden, 
Wtirttemberg,  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse, 
though  excluded  from  the  confederation,  were 
nevertheless  closely  bound  to  it  through  their  mem- 
bership m  the  ZOLLVKRMV  Prepared  in  broad  out- 
line by  BISMARCK,  the  constitution  of  the  confed- 
eration, when  adopted  by  the  members,  provided 
for  a  federal  council  (Bundesrat),  composed  of 
deputies  from  the  states,  and  a  Reichstag,  elected 
by  direct  suffrage  Prussia  exerc  used  predominant 
influence  in  both  bodies  Exec  utive  power  was 
vested  in  the  president — the  king  of  Prussia — who 
appointed  the  federal  chancellor  (as  it  turned  out, 
Bismarck)  In  1871  this  constitution  was  adopted, 
with  some  changes,  by  the  German  Empire 

North  Girard,  borough  (pop  1,108),  extreme  NW 
Pa  ,  on  Lake  Erie  SW  of  Erie,  me  1926  Garden- 
ing and  farming  tools  are  made  here 

North  Hale  don  (hal'duii),  borough  (pop  2,761),  NE 
N  J  ,  N  of  Paterson;  me  1901 

North  Hants,  England  see  NORTH AMPTONSHIRK 

North  Haven,  mdustnal  town  (pop  5,326),  S  Conn  , 
settled  c  1650,  set  off  from  New  Haven  1786 
Several  old  buildings  survive. 

North  Holland,  Dutch  Noordholtand  (n6rt*h6'lant), 
province  (1,081  sq  mi  ;  pop  1,769,498),  NW 
Netherlands,  a  peninsula  between  the  North  Sea 
in  the  west  and  north  and  the  Ijsselmeer  in  the  east. 
The  province  includes  several  of  the  West  Frisian 
Islands  Haarlem  is  the  capital,  other  cities  are 
Amsterdam,  Alkmaar,  Edam,  Ijmuiden,  Holder, 
Hiiveraum,  Velden,  and  Zaandam  A  lowland 
drained  by  numerous  small  rivers  and  canals  and 
protected  by  dikes,  North  Holland  with  its  draw- 
bridges, windmills,  and  tulip  fields  corresponds  ex- 
actly to  the  popular  image  of  the  Netherlands 
Agriculture,  cattle  raising,  flower  growing,  cheese 
production,  and  fishing  are  the  chief  sources  of  its 
wealth,  together  with  the  world-wide  trade  of  its 
ports  For  its  history,  see  HOLLAND. 
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North  Irwin,  borough  (pop  1,153),  Westmoreland 
co  ,  SW  Pa  ,  SE  of  Pittsburgh,  me.  1894 

North  Island  (44,281  sq  mi  ,  pop  1,146,292),  New 
Zealand  The  smaller  but  more  populous  of  the 
two  principal  islands  of  tho  dominion,  it  has  Wel- 
lington, the  capital  Auckland  is  also  an  impoi  tant 
city  Separated  from  South  Island  by  Cook  Strait, 
North  Island  is  irregularly  shaped  with  a  long  pen- 
insula projecting  northwest  Theie  aio  volcanic 
mountains,  the  highest  being  Ruapehu  (9,175  ft ) 
and  Mt  Egmont  (8,260  ft.)  The  noi  th  central  area 
is  known  for  its  numerous  hot  springs  and  geyseis 
The  Waikato,  largest  river  of  New  Zealand,  drains 
Lake  Taupo,  the  largest  lake 

North  Judson,  town  (pop  1,408),  Starke  co ,  NW 
Ind  ,  near  the  Kankakee  river  SW  of  South  Bend 

North  Kansas  City,  industrial  town  (pop  2,688), 
NW  Mo  ,  on  tho  Missouri  and  near  Kansas  City, 
founded  1912.  It  is  owned  by  a  leal-estate  corn- 
North  Kingstown  (kmg'stun,  kmgz'town"),  town 
(pop  4,604),  SRI,  bordeied  on  the  north  by  the 
Potowomut  river  and  on  the  oast  by  Nai  i  agannett 
Bay,  settled  1641,  me  1674  as  Kingstown,  divided 
into  North  Kingstown  and  South  Kingstown  1723 
North  Kingstown  includes  old  WICKFOUD  village, 
Saunderstown,  Allen  ton,  and  QUONSET  PoiNr  The 
town  is  tho  birthplace  of  Gilbert  Stuart 

North  Little  Rock,  citv  (1940  pop  21,137,  1948  spe- 
cial census  pop  39,652),  central  Ark  ,  on  the  Ar- 
kansas river  opposite  LITTLK  ROCK,  settled  c  1856, 
me  1903  Lew  was  annexed  to  the  c  it\  in  1946 
North  Little  Rock  has  lailroad  shops  and  industrial 
plants  Near  by  are  a  veterans' hospital  and  a  U  S 
army  camp 

North  Manchester,  town  (pop  3,170),  NE  Ind  , 
WSW  of  Fort  Wayne  Manchester  College  (Church 
of  tho  Brethren,  coeducational,  1889)  is  here 

North  Mankato  (mfin-ka'to),  citv  0>op  3,517),  S 
Minn  ,  on  the  Minnesota  river  opposite  M.tnkato, 
me  1922 

Northmen   see  NORSEMI  N 

North  Miami  (mLVmc),  town  (pop  1,973),  SE  Fla  . 
near  Miami,  me  1926  as  Miami  Shores,  renamed 
1931 

North  Minch,  Scotland    see  Mmcn 

North  Muskegon  (muske'gun),  city  (pop  1,694),  S 
Mich  ,  on  Muskcgon  Lake  across  from  Muskogon, 
me  OH  a  vilkge  1881),  as  a  city  1891 

North  Olmsted  (6m'sted),  village  (pop  3,487),  NE 
Ohio,  western  suburb  of  Cleveland 

North  Ossetia,  RSFSR    see  OSSETIA 

North  Pelham  (pcVhmi),  suburban  village  (pop 
5,052),  SE  NY,  m  Westchester  co  ,  near  Mt 
Veruon,  settled  1851,  me  1896 

North  Plamfield,  residential  borough  (pop.  10,586), 
NE  N  J  ,  settled  1736,  me  1885 

North  Platte  (plat),  citv  (pop  12,429),  co  seat  of 
Lincoln  c  o  ,  central  Nebr  ,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  North  Platte  and  South  Platte  nver«,  laid  out 
1866  with  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  me  1871  It 
is  a  Great  Plains  shipping  point — mainly  for  grain 
and  cattle — and  is  on  transcontinental  railroad  and 
airlines  The  area  is  irrigated  Scout's  Rest  Ranch 
near  by  was  the  home  of  Buffalo  Bill 

North  Platte,  river  rising  m  the  mountains  of  N 
Colorado  and  flowing  680  nil  in  a  great  bend 
through  Wyoming  ana  a(  ross  W  Nebraska,  to  join 
the  South  Platte  and  form  the  Platte  The  nver 
has  27  major  reservoirs,  among  the  dams  are  Kings- 
ley  Dam  (see  OC.ALLALA)  and  those  of  the  Kendrick 
project  (see  CASPER)  and  of  the  North  Platte 
project 

North  Platte  project,  developed  m  the  North  Platte 
valley  in  W  Nebraska  and  E  Wyoming  by  the  U  S 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  It  comprises  some  237,000 
acres  and  also  supplies  some  175,000  privately  de- 
veloped acres  A  principal  feature  is  Guernsey 
Reservon  This,  created  by  Guernsey  Dam  (est 
1927,  105  ft  high)  in  the  Noith  Platte  c  120  mi  SE 
of  Casper,  is  fed  by  Pathfinder  Reservoir — made  by 
Pathfinder  Dam  (est  1909,  214  ft  lugh),  47  mi 
SW  of  Casper — and  by  three  small  reservoirs  near 
ScottsblufT  Glendo  Reservoir  (planned  to  desilt 
Guernsey  Reservoir),  Whalen  Diversion  Dam,  and 
the  Guernsey  Dam  and  Lmgle  power  plants  aio  on 
the  pioject  Sugar  beets,  alfalfa,  and  barley  arcs 
chief  crops,  and  sheep,  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultiy  aie 
raided  Cities  that  seive  tho  project  are  Budge- 
pwt,  Bayard,  Mmatare,  Scottsbluff,  Mitchell,  and 
Genng  (all  Nebr  )  and  Torrmgton  (Wyo  ) 

North  Pole,  northern  end  of  the  earth's  axis,  lat  90° 
and  long  0°  It  is  distinguished  from  the  north 
magnetic  pole  The  North  Pole  was  reached  (1909) 
by  R  E  PEARY  See  also  AKCTIO  UEUIONH 

Northport.  1  City  (pop  3,187),  W  central  Ala  ,  on 
the  Black  Warrior  opposite  Tuscaloosa  2  Resort 
village  (pop  3,093),  on  the  north  shore  of  Long 
Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  settled  c  1683,  inc.  1894  It  is 

included  in  Huntmgton  town  Oyster  and  clam 
fisheries  are  hero. 

North  Providence,  textile  town  (pop.  12,156),  NE 

R  I  ,  set  off  from  Providence  and  inc  1765  The 
administrative  center  is  Centerdale. 

North  Reading  (re'dlng),  town  (pop.  2,886),  NE 
Mass  ,  N  of  Boston,  settled  1651,  set  off  from  Read- 
ing 1853 

North  Rhine-Westphalia  (-w&tfal'yu),  Oer.  Nord- 


rhttin-Wettfalen  (n6rt'rin/l'-vost/'fa'lun),  German 
state  (13,157  sq  nu  ;  pop  11,797,092),  set  up  in 
Jan  ,  1947,  m  the  British  zone  of  occupation  in  NW 
German\  It  consists  of  the  former  Prussian  prov- 
ince of  WESTPH\UA,  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
former  Prussian  RHINE  PROVINCE  (including  Aa- 
chen, Cologne,  and  Dtlsaeldorf),  and  of  the  former 
state  of  Li  PHIS  Dussoldorf  is  the  capital  Tho  state 
comprises  the  RUHK  district  It  possesses  no  his- 
toric unity  In  1949  North  llhme-Wostphalia 
joined  the  West  German  federal  republic. 

North  Riding,  see  YORKSHIRE,  England 

North  River,  rising  in  S  Quebec  N  of  Montreal  and 
flowing  75  mi  S  and  SW  past  St  Jer6me  and 
Lac'hute  to  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains. 

North  River,  China   see  PBI 

North  River    see  HXTDSON,  river. 

North  Riverside,  village  (pop  1,030),  NE  111  ,  i 
suburb  of  Chic  ago,  nit  1923 

North  Ronaldsay  (rS'nuldsu),  island,  off  N  Scotland, 
most  northerly  of  the  Orkrie\  Islands 

Northrop,  Cyrus,  1834-1022,  Amencan  educator,  b 
Ridgeheld,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale  (B  A  ,  1857,  LL  B  , 
1859)  He  was  piofessor  of  rhetouc  and  English 
literature  at  Yalo  (1803-84),  serving  also  as  port 

-collector  of  New  Haven  (1869-81)  When  he  lie- 
came  (1884)  president  of  the  Univ.  of  Minnesota,  it 
had  about  300  students,  he  left  it  (1911)  a  leading 
state  univeisity  See  his  Addresses,  Educational 
and  Patnotu,  (1910),  memoir  by  O  W.  Jbukins 
(1925) 

Northrop,  John  Howard,  1891-,«Arnerican  biochem- 
ist, b  Yonkors,  N  Y  ,  grad  Columbia  (B  S  ,  1912, 
Ph  D  ,  1915)  From  1916  he  hun  been  associated 
with  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search He  lectured  at  Columbia  (1938),  at  Johns 
Hopkins  (1937,  1940),  and  at  the  Univ  of  Cnli- 
foima  (1939)  In  1949  he  became  visiting  research 
professor  at  the  Univ  of  Calif  oima  Northrop  WHS 
the  fust  to  isolate  the  en/ymes  pepsin  and  trv  psin 
in  a  pure  (  rystallme  form  His  other  c  oiitnbutioim 
include  important  studies  of  the  chemical  natuio 
and  action  of  bactei  lophage,  of  other  proteins,  and 
of  the  fermentation  process  For  his  work  on 
enzymes  and  vnuses  lie  shared  tho  1940  Nobol 
Prize  in  Chemistry  with  W  M  Stanley  and  J  B 
Sumner  He  is  the  author  of  Crystalline  Enzymes 
(1939,  2d  od  ,  with  Mo&os  Kuuitz  and  R  M 
Herriott,  1948) 

North  Royalton,  residential  village  (pop  2,559),  NE 
Ohio,  near  Cleveland ,  m<  1927 

North  Sacramento  (s.*ikrunu n't 6),  city  (pop  3,053), 
central  Calif  ,  across  the  American  river  fjom  Sac- 
ramento, me  1921 

North  Saint  Paul,  village  (pop  3,135),  E  Minn  , 
northeast  subuib  ol  St  Paul  It  IB  a  lake  rosoit 
with  some  manufac  tuiing 

North  Saskatchewan*  see  S \HKATCHE WAN,  river. 

North  Schleswig,  Denmark   see  SCHLESWIG 

North  Scttuate,  R  I     see  HCITUATK 

North  Sea,  part  of  the  Atlantic  NW  of  Central 
Europe  It  washes  the  shoi  os  of  Scotland,  England, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Geinmnv,  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  and  the  northern  shores  of  France  In  the 
south  it  narrows  to  the  Strait  of  Dovei  It  is  c  600 
mi.  long  and  400  mi  bioad  at  its  widest  It  is 
deepest  along  tho  t  oawt  of  Norwav  and  <  ontains 
several  shallows,  the  laigost  of  which  is  tho  Dogger 
Bank,  midway  between  England  and  Denmark 
The  c  od  and  herring  fisheries  of  the  North  Sea  are 
of  great  value  The  sea  was  formerly  often  called 
the  German  Ocean 

North  Shields,  England   see  TYNEMOUTH 

North  Smithfield,  textile  town  (pop  4,196),  N  R  I  , 
settled  in  the  17th  cent  ,  me  1871  It  includes 
Slatorsville  and  Forestdale  villages.  Several  old 
inns  are  preserved 

North  Star   see  POLESTAR 

North  Stonington  (sto'nrngtun),  rural  town  (pop 
1,236),  SE  Conn  ,  at  the  R  I  line,  settled  before 
1700,  me  1807. 

North  Sydney,  town  (pop  6.836),  on  NE  Cape 
Breton  Island,  N  S  ,  on  Sidney  Harbour  and  NW 
of  Sydney  It  is  the  coal-shipping  port  for  near-by 
Sydney  Mines  and  a  wmtei  base  for  tho  Cape 
Breton  fisheries  It  is  also  the  terminal  for  mail 
ships  to  Port  aux  Basques,  N  F 

North  Syracuse  (sK'rukQs,  ae'-),  village  (pop  2,083), 
central  N  Y  ,  a  subuib  of  Syracuse;  inu.  1925 
Plating  works  and  a  nursery  are  here 

North  Tarrytown  (ta'r&toun),  residential  village 
(pop  8,804),  SE  N  Y  ,  m  Westchester  co ,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Hudson  near  Tarrytown,  im 
1875  Electiical  products  are  made  here  Castle 
Phihpse  (see  PHIMPSK  MANOR)  has  collet  tions  re- 
lating to  Washington  Irving  and  to  John  D  Rocke- 
feller, Sr  The  Sleepy  Hollow  church  in  the  village 
was  built  (c  1697)  by  Frederick  PHILIPS*:  John 
Andr6  was  captured,  and  Benedict  Arnold's 
treachery  revealed  here  Large  Rockefeller  estates 
are  at  Pocantico  Hills  near  by. 

North  Tonawanda  (toziuw&n'dti),  industrial  and 
commercial  city  (pop.  20,264),  W  N.Y  ,  N  of  Buf- 
falo and  on  the  Niagara  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Barge  Canal,  settled  1808,  me  as  a  village  1865,  as 
a  city  1897.  It  manufactures  hardware,  office 
furniture,  and  musical  instruments. 

North  Troy,  Vt..  see  TROT. 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  pace  1. 


Northumberland,  Algernon  Percy,  10th  earl  of 
(n6rthom'burlund),  1602-68,  English  statesman. 
He  entered  the  House  of  Lords  (1627)  as  Baron 
Percy  and  succeeded  his  father  as  earl  in  1632 
Charles  I  in  1638  made  him  lord  high  admiral  of 
England  and  in  1640  gave  him  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Scotland  Disgusted  at  the  poor 
support  given  him  and  disagreeing  with  the  king's 
policy,  he  gradually  swung  round  to  the  popular 
party.  His  support  gave  Parliament  an  important 
advantage,  for  it  thus  gamed  control  of  most  of  the 
fleet.  Northumberland,  respected  for  his  integrity 
and  moderation,  twice  engaged  m  unsuccessful 
negotiations  with  Charles  on  behalf  of  Parliament, 
opposed  the  king's  trial,  and  was  given  custody  of 
Charles's  younger  children.  He  took  no  active  part 
in  affairs  under  the  Commonwealth  or  after  the 
Restoration,  although  he  held  office  aftor  1660 

Northumberland,  Henry  Percy,  1st  earl  of,  1342- 
1408,  English  nobleman  He  served  in  the  army  in 
France,  became  warden  of  the  Scottish  Marches, 
and,  with  John  of  Gaunt,  spoke  for  the  cause  of 
John  WYCLIF  Created  earl  of  Northumberland 
bv  RICHARD  II  in  1377,  he  and  his  son  Henry 
PERCY  (Hotspur)  defended  the  Scottish  border 
Both  he  and  his  son  were  banished  in  1308  for 
objecting  to  Richard's  government,  and  he  was 
largely  instrumental  the  next  year  in  securing  the 
crown  for  Henry  of  Lancaster  (HENRY  IV)  With 
his  brother,  Thomas  Percy,  earl  of  Worcester,  and 
Hotspur  he  revolted  against  the  king  in  1403  but 
submitted  after  the  death  of  his  son  the  same  year 
By  1405,  however,  ho  was  plotting  again  with 
OWEN  GLBNDOWKH  and,  after  fleeing  to  Scotland 
and  France,  invaded  (1408)  England  from  the 
north  with  the  expectation  of  recruiting  followers 
Northumberland  was  slain  and  his  forces  were  de- 
feated at  Biamham  Moor  See  Gerald  Brenan, 
A  History  of  the  House  of  Percy  (1902) 

Northumberland,  Henry  Percy,  4th  earl  of,  1446-89, 
English  nobleman  The  earldom  was  forfeited  and 
Percy  was  imprinoned  in  1461  by  Edwaid  IV  after 
his  father,  the  3d  carl,  had  been  killed  at  Towton  in 
the  Lancastrian  urmv  Percy  was  released  in  1469, 
restored  to  the  earldom,  and  Borvcd  the  Yorkwt 
monarch  Although  Northumberland  accepted 
lands  and  office*  from  Ric  hard  III,  he  withhold  his 
men  in  the  battle  at  Bosworth  (1485)  and  submit- 
ted to  tho  cail  of  Richmond,  who  was  crowned 
Henry  VII  Northumberland  was  killed  by  York- 
shire  rebels 

Northumberland,  Hugh  Percy,  2d  duke  of,  1742- 
1817,  English  general  He  fought  under  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswn  k  in  the  Seven  Years  War  and,  al- 
though he  disapproved  of  the  war  in  America, 
served  there  (1774-77)  as  a  lieutenant  general  He 
covered  the  blood v  retreat  from  Concord  to 
Charlestown  after  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  took 
part  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Washington  Recalled, 
at  his  own  request,  following  disputes  with  General 
William  Howe  he  was  made  a  general  in  1793 

Northumberland,  John  Dudley,  duke  of,  c  1502- 
1553,  English  statesman  The  son  of  Edmund  Dud- 
ley, minister  of  Henrv  VII,  John  was  restored  to 
his  inheritam  e  in  1512  after  the  attainder  and  exe- 
cution of  his  father  in  1509  Rising  by  means  of  his 
military  ability,  he  became  Viscount  Lisle,  warden 
of  the  Scottish  Marches  (1542)  and  loid  high  ad- 
miral (154  1)  Named  as  one  of  the  executors  of 
Henry  VIII's  will,  he  helped  Edward  Seymour 
(later  duke  of  SOMERSET),  become  protector  of  tho 
young  EDWARD  VI,  while  he  himself  was  created 
earl  of  Warwn  k  and  chamberlain  Cooperative 
and  politic,  he  dissembled  his  plans  for  power  while 
he  improved  his  relations  with  Parliament  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  field.  By  never  actually 
committing  himself  and  by  playing  on  both  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  sympathies,  ho  finally  formed  a 
coalition  against  Somerset,  deposing  him  in  1549 
and  having  him  executed  in  1551  Of  little  religious 
convu  tion  himself,  he  then  posed  as  a  firm  Protes- 
tant to  increase  his  power  over  Edward  VI  and 
ruthlessly  advanced  tho  Reformation  for  political 
ends  In  a  desperate  plan  to  perpetuate  hia  power, 
he  convinced  the  dvmg  Edward  that  Mary  should 
be  excluded  from  the  succession  as  a  Catholic  and 
browbeat  the  council  into  proclaiming  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  his  daughter-in-law,  as  queen  when  the 
monarch  died  Unpopular  with  the  people,  he  was 
deserted  by  his  army  when  he  faced  Queen  Mary, 
was  condemned  for  high  treason,  and  was  executed 

Northumberland,  Thomas  Percy,  7th  earl  of,  1528- 
72,  English  nobloman.  He  gained  favor  with 
Queen  Mary  for  his  Roman  Catholic  convictions 
and  was  created  earl  m  1557,  his  father  Thomas, 
the  5th  earl,  having  been  attainted  in  1537  He 
was  entrusted  with  tho  protection  of  the  Scottish 
borders  but  lost  position  after  the  accession  of  the 
Protestant  Queen  Elizabeth  In  conjunction  with 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland  he  plotted  (1569)  with 
Spanish  emissaries  to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  to  England  and  to  release  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  They  gathered  an  army  but  it  was  defeated 
(1569).  Northumberland  was  raptured  by  the 
Scots,  ransomed  (1572)  to  the  English,  and  be- 
headed 

Northumberland  (ndrthum'burlund),  border  county 
(2,019  sq.  mi ;  1931  pop  756,782;  1948  estimated 


1415 

pop  791,500),  N  England.  The  county  town  and 
chief  city  is  Newcastlo-on-Tyne  Northernmost  of 
the  English  counties,  it  is  separated  from  Scotland 
by  the  Cheviot  Hills  and  tho  Tweed  river,  and 
borders  on  the  North  Sea  The  terrain  is  level  along 
the  rugged  coast  line  and  hilly  m  the  interior,  where 
high  moorlands  alternate  with  fertile  valleys. 
Rivers  include  the  Tyne,  the  Derwent,  the  Tweed, 
the  Till,  the  Alne,  and  the  Coquet  Oats,  barley, 
and  turnips  are  cultivated,  and  considerable  num- 
bers of  sheep  are  pastured  There  are  valuable  coal 
deposits  in  the  southeast  Tho  population  is  sparse 
except  in  the  area  around  Newcastle,  a  major  coal- 


shipping  port  and  shipbuilding  and  industrial  cen- 
ter   The  Ottadem,  a  Celtic  tribe,  occupied  the  art 
in  Roman  times  when  the  great  Wall  of  Hadria 


built    In  the  6th  cent  the  Angles  established 

themselves  here  The  district  became  the  kingdom 
of  Bermcia,  which  was  later  incorporated  in  North- 
urn  bna  It  suffered  much  during  the  border  wars 
with  Scotland  See  Cuthbert  Headlam,  The  Three 
Northern  Count™  (1939) 

Northumberland  (ndrthum'bftrlund)  1  Town  (pop 
2,740),  NW  N  H  ,  on  the  Connecticut  above  Lan- 
caster, settled  1767,  me  1779  It  includes  tho 
paper-milling  villages  Northumberland  and  Grove- 
ton.  Fort  Wentworth,  built  in  1755  bv  Capt 
Robert  Rogers  for  defense  against  tho  Indians, 
was  again  used  in  the  Revolution  2  Industrial 
borough  (pop  4,469),  E  Pa  ,  on  the  Susquehanna 
and  N  of  Sunbury,  settled  1772,  laid  out  c  1775. 
me  1828  Its  manufactures  include  metal  prod- 
ucts, textiles,  and  canned  goods  Joseph  Priestley 
lived  here  from  1794  until  hiu  death  in  1804 

Northumbria,  kingdom  of  (n&rth&m'breu),  one  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy,  England  It  was  orig- 
inally composed  of  two  kingdoms,  Bermcia  (in- 
cluding E  Scotland,  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  E  North- 
umberland, and  Durham)  and  Deira  (including  the 
North  and  East  Ridings  of  Yorkshire),  both  settled 
by  invading  Angles  c  500  Sparse  records  tell  of  a 
King  Ida  of  Bermcia  and  a  King  Aella  of  Deira  in 
tho  middle  of  the  Oth  cent  AETHEURITH  of  Berm- 
cia (593-617)  united  the  kingdoms  He  was  dis- 
placed bv  EDWIN  of  Deira  (617-33),  who  accepted 
Roman  Christianity  (627)  and  established  North- 
umbrian supremacy  in  England  He  was  killed, 
however,  by  PBNDA  of  Mercia  and  the  Celts  and, 
aftor  a  year  of  anarchy,  was  succeeded  by  OSWALD 
of  Bermcia  (634-42),  who  introduced  Irish  Christi- 
anity through  St  AIDAN,  founder  of  LINDIHFARNE 
Under  Oswy  (642-71)  and  Ecgfnth  (671-85) 
Northumbna's  power  gradually  declined  as  that 
of  MERCIA  increased  Oswv,  however,  established 
the  Roman  over  the  Irish  Church  at  the  Synod  of 
Whitby  (664)  The  8th  and  the  early  9th  cent  saw 
almost  constant  political  discord  but  also  the 
golden  age  of  the  Church,  aits,  scholarship,  and 
literature  The  invading  Danes  with  their  smashing 
victory  at  York  in  867  soon  wrecked  all  culture 
They  occupied  S  Northumbria,  and  the  Angles 
were  able  to  keep  onlv  a  small  kingdom  stretching 
from  the  Tees  N  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  until  they 
acknowledged  EDWARD  THB  ELDER  of  Wessex  as 
overking  in  920  The  conquering  CANUTE  and  his 
successors  installed  Danish  earls,  of  whom  SIWARD 
(d  1056)  was  the  last  and  most  powerful  The 
Northumbrians  expelled  his  successor,  TOSTIQ,  in 
T065  and  at  first  refused  to  support  HAROLD,  but 
finally  helped  him  to  resist  William  the  Conqueror 
(WILLIAM  I)  until  1071 

North  Utica  (tt'tlku),  village  (pop  1,019),  N  111 , 
near  the  Illinois  river  NE  of  La  Salle,  me  1869 

Northvale,  borough  (pop  1,159),  extreme  NE  N  J  , 
near  the  N  Y  line,  me  1916 

North  Vancouver  (vankoVvur),  city  (pop  8,914), 
SW  British  Columbia,  on  Burrard  Inlet  of  the 
Strait  of  Georgia,  opposite  Vane  ouver,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  bridge  and  ferry  It  is  a  port  and 
fishing  base,  with  a  dry  dock  Shipbuilding,  lum- 
bering, woodworking,  manufacturing,  and  quarry- 
ing are  its  chief  industries 

North  Vernon,  city  (pop  3,112),  SE  Ind  ,  SE  of 
Columbus;  platted  1854  A  railroad  and  farm 
trading  center,  it  manufactures  automobile  parts 
and  household  appliances  Limestone  is  quarried 
here  Muscatatuek  State  Park  is  near  by 

Northrille.  1  Village  (pop.  3,032),  SE  Mich  ,  NW  of 
Detroit,  me  1867  A  U  S.  fish  hatchery  and  two 
tuberculosis  sanatorium^  are  here  Automobile 
parts,  furniture,  and  furnaces  are  made  2  Village 
(pop.  1,111),  E  central  N  Y  ,  on  the  Sacandaga 
Reservoir  and  NE  of  Gloversville,  m  a  resort  area, 
me.  1873 

North  Wales,  borough  (pop  2,450),  SE  Pa ,  N  of 
Philadelphia,  settled  1850,  me  1869  Surface  clay 
is  used  here  in  manufacturing  of  pottery 

Northwest  Boundary  Dispute:  see  OREGON  and  SAN 
JUAN  BouNDAttY  DISPUTE. 

North  West  Company.  After  the  conquest  of  Canada 
by  tho  British,  which  was  consummated  by  the 
Treaty  of  Pans  in  1763,  the  French  traders  from 
Montreal  and  the  coureura  de  bow  were  gradually 
more  or  less  supplanted  in  the  fur  trade  by  Scots- 
men, who  adapted  themselves  readily  to  the  frontier 
conditions  Many  of  these  new  traders  allied  them- 
selves to  the  Frenchmen  already  in  the  country, 
and  vigorous  partnerships  sprang  up  The  Mont- 


NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER  PROVINCE 

real  men  continued  to  contest  the  trade  of  the 
North  with  the  HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY,  and  they 
extended  trade  to  the  West  rapidly  and  efficiently 
There  were,  however,  too  many  conflicting  inter- 
ests in  the  fields,  and  tho  competition  not  only  took 
all  profit  out  of  the  trade  but  also  led  to  actual 
bloodshed.  The  Montreal  merchants  who  supplied 
tho  traders  and  the  traders  themselves  sought  to 
do  away  with  some  of  the  evils  by  combination 
In  1779  a  sort  of  company  was  formed  this  was 
later  renewed,  then  abandoned  A  new  effort  was 
made  when  a  number  of  Montreal  merchants  made 
an  agreement  in  the  winter  of  1783-84  that  created 
a  company  called  the  North  West  Company 
There  was  some  dissension,  and  the  firm  of  Gregory 
and  McLeod  put  up  strong  opposition  It  was  not 
until  1787  that  a  truly  stable  combination  was 
reached  and  the  company  known  as  tho  North 
West  Company  came  into  existence  The  stock- 
holders were  the  trading  companies  of  Montreal 
(which  had  many  interests  besides  the  fur  trade 
and  retained  their  separate  existence)  and  the 
"wintering  partners,"  the  men  who  did  all  tho 
actual  trading  for  fur  with  the  Indians  The 
traders  were,  for  the  most  part,  active  and  aggres- 
sive, and  they  made  much  more  headway  than  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  men  The  Northwesters, 
as  they  were  called,  broke  new  territory  for  the 
trade  in  the  West  and  did  not  hesitate  to  try  to 
take  the  trade  even  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson 
Bay  The  older  company  was  stirred  into  some 
action  and  there  was  an  increasingly  sharp  rivalry, 
but  this  was  not  serious  until  after  tho  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  passed  under  the  dominance  of  Lord 
Selkirk  The  younger  company,  meanwhile,  was 
split  by  dissension,  brought  on  chiefly  by  tho  hos- 
tility between  two  important  figures  in  the  com- 
pany, Simon  McTavish  and  Sir  Alexander  MAC- 
KENZIE Mackenzie  was  the  chief  figure  in  a  rival 
company  created  c  1798  and  usually  called  the  XY 
Company  This  opposition  disappeared  after  the 
death  of  McTavish  in  1804,  Mackenzie's  men  were 
reunited  to  the  Northwesters  To  the  North  West 
Company  is  due  some  of  the  glory  of  Mackenzie's 
earlier  voyages  to  the  Arctic  (1789)  and  Pacific 
(1792-93)  oceans  The  geographer  David  THOMP- 
SON was  m  tho  company's  employ  when  he  did  most 
of  his  valuable  work,  and  other  important  ex- 
plorers, such  as  Alexander  HENRY,  the  younger, 
were  Northwesters  Tho  company  pushed  its  busi- 
ness into  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  met 
little  opposition  except  from  J  J  ASTOR  The 
Southwest  Company  was  practically,  though  not 
actually,  a  combination  of  Astor  and  North  West 
Company  interests,  this  was  disrupted  by  the  War 
of  1812  On  the  Pacific  Northwest  Coast,  which 
was  largely  explored  by  Northwesters,  Astor  was 
also  a  rival,  but  the  American  post,  ASTORIA,  was 
purchased  by  the  North  West  Company  under  a 
sort  of  duress  After  1810  the  rivalry  between  the 
North  West  Company  and  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany grew  in  intensity  and  became  a  problem  for 
the  British  government  Its  highest  point  was 
reached  in  the  quarrel  over  the  RED  RIVER  SETTLE- 
MENT Conditions  became  intolerable,  and  the 
final  solution  was  the  union  of  the  two  companies 
in  1821  The  name  of  the  older  company  was  kept 
and  there  was  no  longer  a  North  West  Company 
In  the  united  company,  however,  the  personnel 
was  predominantly  of  the  Northwestern  stamp  and 
the  spirit  of  tho  company  was  that  of  the  vigorous 
North  West  Company  See  G  C  Davidson,  The 
North  West  Company  (1918),  H  A  Innis,  The  Fur 
Trade  in  Canada  (1930),  W  S  Wallace,  ed  ,  Docu- 
ments Relating  to  the  North  West  Company  (1934). 
Northwestern  Provinces,  India  see  UNITED  PROV- 
INCES 

Northwestern  University,  at  Evanston  and  Chicago, 
coeducational,  chartered  1851,  opened  1855  DV 
Methodists  In  1873  it  absorbed  Evanston  College 
for  Ladies  (chartered  1869,  opened  1871),  headed 
by  Frances  Willard,  with  which  Northwestern  Fe- 
malo  College  (opened  1855,  chartered  1857)  had 
merged  The  liberal  arta  college,  the  schools  of 
speech,  education,  and  music,  parts  of  the  schools 
of  commerce  and  journalism,  the  main  library, 
Dearborn  Observatory,  and  tho  technological  in- 
stitute (opened  1939,  with  a  new  building  com- 
pleted 1942)  are  on  the  Evanston  lakeside  campus 
The  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  dentistry  and 
parts  of  the  schools  of  commerce  and  journalism  arc 
m  Chicago  A  long-range  project  for  extensive 
development  of  the  Chicago  campus  was  an- 
nounced in  1946 

North- West  Frontier  Province  (14,263  sq  mi  ,  pop 
3,038,067),  W  Pakistan  Peshawar  is  the  capital 
The  province,  which  borders  on  India  in  the  north- 
east, is  about  equally  divided  between  rugged 
mountains  and  valleys  Irrigation  projects — some 
dependent  upon  the  Indus  river,  which  forms  part 
of  the  eastern  border — supplement  the  inadequate 
rainfall  Wheat  is  the  chief  crop,  barley,  millet, 
sugar  cane,  fruit,  oil  seeds,  and  cotton  are  also  im- 
portant Industry  amounts  to  little  more  than 
processing  of  food  crops  Coal  is  mined  in  small 
quantities,  and  there  is  limestone  quarrying.  The 
transportation  routes  (including  several  rau  linea) 
extend  mostly  east  and  west.  Historically  the  area 
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has  been  more  closely  connected  with  Iran  than 
with  India,  and  most  of  the  populace  speak*  Push- 
tu, an  Iranian  language.  There  are  many  archae- 
ologioal  remains  of  Greco-Buddhist  culture  (6th- 


Amumtaen,  but  already  the  Ionic  search  was  over. 
Bee  Nelhs  M.  Crouse,  In  Queet  *f  the  Western 
Octan  (1928)  and  The  Search  far  the  North™* 
Postage  (1934);  L.  J  Burpee,  The  Starch  for  the 

Western  Sea  (rev  ed.,  1936) ,  G.  J.  Tranter,  Plowing 

ira  the  dominant  religion,      the  Arctic  (1944). 

Great  Britain  captured  the  country  from  the  Sikhs  Northwest  Territories,  region  (1,304,903  sq  mi: 
Hi  1849.  and  in  1901  the  present  province  was  con-  1941  pop.  12,028. 1948  estimated  pop.  10.000),  NW 
stituted  The  mountainous  area  (24,986  sq.  mi ;  Canada.  The  Northwest  Territories  lie  W  of  Hud- 
pop.  2,337,590)  which  lies  between  the  province  son  Bay,  north  of  lat  60°  N,  and  K  of  Yukon  In 
and  Afghanistan  is  under  the  provincial  ad  minis-  1918  the  area  was  divided  mto  three  provisional 


3d  cent  B.C  >.  By  the  10th  cent ,  conquerors  from 
Afghanistan  had  made  Islam  1 " 


tration.  It  is  inhabited  by  Moslem  tribes,  many  of 
which  long  resisted  outside  authority.  Military 
forces  are  still  maintained  to  repress  disorders  and 
to  keep  open  the  routes  to  Afghanistan,  including 
the  Khyber  Pass 

Northwest  Mounted  Police:  see  ROYAL  CANADIAN 
MOUNTED  POLICE 

northwest   Passage.    When   the   explorers   after 
Columbus  demonstrated  that  the  American  conti- 
nental wall  was  a  true  barrier  to  the  passage  to  the 
East,  there  still  remained  a  hope  that  some  natural 
passage  would  bo  found  that  would  lead  directly 
through  the  barrier.    At  the  same  time  men  had 
the  idea  of  reaching  Cathay  and  India  by  sailing 
directly  over  the  top  of  the  earth  or  by  sailing 
through  a  passage  to  the  north  of  Europe  and  Anu, 
the  NORTHEAST  PASSAGE    Most  important  of  the 
routes  in  men's  minds  was,  however,  the  North- 
west Passage,  which  would  lead  through  the  bar- 
rier to  the  South  Sea.   For  centuries  men  searched 
for  it,  even  after  it  had  been  abundantly  proved 
that  no  commercial  value  would  be  attached  to 
the  completion  of  the  dim" cult  task    It  was  not  until 
the  early  20th  cent,  that  Roald  AMUNDSBN  ac- 
complished  the  feat   (1903-6)    attempted   by  so 
many  men.  The  search  for  the  Northwest  Passage 
was  not  in  vain  even  though  no  commercial  transit- 
way  had  been  found,  for  it  was  the  great  spur  to 
exploration  in  the  North    In  the  16th  cent  men 
were  interested  ui  finding  the  passage     Jacques 
CAR  HER,  Sir  Martin  FROBISHER,  John  DAVW,  even 
Sir  Francis  DRAKB — even  explorer  had  a  great  de- 
sire to  find  and  to  prove  the  passage    Early  in  the 
17th  cent.  Henry  HUDSON  sailed  north  and  dis- 
covered Hudson  Bay  in  socking  a  short  route  to  the 
East.    After  Hudson  came  William  BAFFIN,  who 
discovered  (1612-22)  Baffin  Bay.  through  which 
the  passage  waa  finally  discovered     Hudson  Bay 
held  out  the  most  promise  at  first    English  states- 
men and  merchants  were  anxious  to  have  the 
passage  found,  and  they  encouraged  exploration 
Luke  Fox  and  Thomas  James  made   (lti31->)2) 
voyages  into  Hudson  Bay    One  of  the  avowed  ob- 
jects of  the  HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY  was  to  find 
the  Northwest  Passage,  but  the  men  of  the  com- 
pany did  little  with  that  end  in  view,  some  explora- 
tion was  made,  but  the  first  real  contribution  by  a 
Hudson's  Bay  man  to  the  search  was  not  made 
until  a  century  after  the  chartering  of  the  com- 
pany.   Arthur  DOBBS  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
cent,  criticized  the  company  harshly  on  that  score, 
and  he  was  the  chief  figure  in  the  scheme  to  send 
out  two  ships  in  search  of  the  passage  in  1742 
The  expedition  of  the  California  went  out  a  few 
years  later.  Samuel  HEAKNE  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  finally  went  overland  as  far  as  the  Cop- 
permine nver  in  1772,  and  he  demonstrated  <on- 
clusivriy  that  there  was  no  short  passage  to  the 
western  sea.  At  this  same  time  the  British  jurist, 
Dames  Barrragton,  took  an  interest  in  the  search 
for  the  passage  and  succeeded  in  having  an  expedi- 
tion sent  out  under  C    J    Phipps  in   1773     The 
British,  government  had  offered  prizes  for  achieve- 
ments IB  northern  exploration,  and  Capt    James 
COOK  was  inspired  to  make  the  first  attempt  at 
navigating  the  passage  from  the  west    He  died  be- 
fore he  could  accomplish  anything    The  British, 
Spanish,  and  Americans  pushed  explorations  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  however,  and  the  explorations  of 
the-  Russians  about  Kamchatka  and  Alaska,  to- 
gether with  the  voyages  of  Alexander  MACKENZIE, 
had  now  shown  the  contours  of  the  continental 
barrier.   Wars  with  France  interrupted  the  search 
for  the  Northwest  Passage,  and  when  it  was  re- 
sumed after  the  wars,  the  explorations  were  made 
ui  tne  interests  of  science,  not  commerce    The  de- 
sire to  extend  man's  knowledge  was  the  chief 
motive  in  arctic  exploration  after  the  expeditions 
of  John  Ross  and  David  Buchan  were  sent  out  in 


distru  ts — Keewatin,  W  of  Hudson  Bay;  Macken- 
xie,  E  of  Yukon,  and  Franklin  in  the  northern  sec- 
tion, consisting  of  the  Arctic  Archipelago  (which 
includes  the  islands  of  Baffin,  Victoria,  Melville, 
Ellesmere,  and  Banks)  and  Boothia  and  Melville 
peninsulas  The  islands  ui  Hudson  Strait,  Hudson 
Bay,  and  James  Bay  are  part  of  the  Territories 
The  BARREN  o BOUNDS,  consisting  of  alpine  and 
arctic  tundras,  with  a  cover  of  mosses,  lichen,  and 
flowering  plants,  extend  over  much  of  the  northern 
and  eastern  regions  Here  the  nomadic  Eskimo  and 
Indian  inhabitants  derive  then*  small  incomes  from 
fur  trapping  and  obtain  many  necessities  from  fish, 
seals,  reindeer,  and  caribou.  Most  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Territories  has  taken  place  in  Mac- 
kenzie dist ,  an  area  well-covered  with  softwoods 
and  rich  in  minerals  In  this  district  are  two  of  tlie 
largest  lakes  in  the  world,  Great  Slave  and  Great 
Bear,  which  connect  with  the  Arctic  Ocean  through 
the  Mackenzie  nver  Horticulture  is  impossible, 
except  for  limited  cultivation  S  of  the  Mackenzie 
nver  region.  The  abundant  fishing  and  pulpwood 
resources  have  not  been  used  commercially,  but  the 
annual  revenue  from  furs  i  onstitutes  more  tlian  6 
percent  of  the  total  production  of  the  dominion 
While  the  extensive  mineral  wealth  has  never  been 
accurately  assessed  and  mw  h  remains  un  ex  plot  ted, 
oil  wells  and  a  refinery  operate  at  Fort  Norman  on 
the  Mackenzie,  gold  is  produced  at  Yellowknife  on 
Great  Slave  Lake  and  on  the  Snare  river,  copper  is 
extracted  on  the  Coppermine  river  and  in  Koewatm 
near  Hudson  Bay;  and  the  famous  pitchblende- 
silver  mines  on  Great  Bear  Lake  have  become  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  radium-bearing  pitdi- 
blende  Because  pitchblende  also  contauia  ura- 
nium, world  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  aroa 
and  promises  to  result  in  increased  exploration 
Development  is  difficult,  long  winters  closing  in 
the  rivers  for  all  but  two  mouths  of  the  year, 
except  for  the  all-weather  highway  from  Alberta  to 
Great  Slave  Lake,  all  commerce,  supply,  arid  travel 
are  air-borne  Government,  enforced  b\  the  Iloval 
Canadian  Mounted  Police,  is  administered  by  a 
commissioner  and  council  Missions,  partly  sub- 
sidized by  the  Canadian  government,  offer  some 
health  and  educational  facilities  During  the  early 
da>  s  of  American  exploration,  all  the  region  W  of 
the  St  Lawrence  basin  was  called  the  Northwest 
Territory  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  in  1576  was  the 
first  ui  a  long  line  of  courageous  explorers  to  touch 
some  part  of  the  area,  but  it  was  left  to  Henry 
Hudson  to  discover  the  gateway  to  the  Northwest 
in  1610  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  sent  out 
trader  explorers  for  several  decades  through  the 
northern  sea  lanes  and  <oast,  and  in  1771  Samuel 
Hearne  descended  the  Coppermine  river.  In  1789 
Alexander  MACKENZIE,  exploring  for  the  North 
West  Company,  journeyed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  river  For  some  time  further  explora- 
tion and  development  was  confined  to  the  southern 
region,  out  of  which  Manitoba  waa  formed  in  1870 
and  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  m  1905  Among 
the  famous  scientific  expeditions  to  arctic  areas, 
those  of  Sir  John  FBANKLIN,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  <ent,  rank  high  for  their  contribution  of 
geographical  data  The  days  of  exploration  are  not 
over  With  its  geographical  importance  enhanced 
by  transpolar  navigation  and  its  radioactive  mm- 
erals  of  strategic  value,  the  challenge  of  the  North- 
west frontier  will  not  long  remain  unanswered 
See  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  The  Northward  Couree 
of  Empire  (1921) ,  Edgar  Laytha,  North  Agavn  for 
Gold  (1939),  Ru-hard  Fmnie,  Turn  to  the  North 


and  Marquette.  The  Lakes  region  fell  under  ths 
control  of  the  few  widely  scattered  Lakes  posts, 
and  connections  were  built  up  to  link  the  North- 
west with  another  French  region,  Louisiana.  Kas- 
kaskia,  Vinoennes,  Prairie  du  Chfen,  even  Green 
Bay,  had  fairly  close  relationships  with  St.  Louis 
and  with  New  Orleans.  The  two  chief  posts  of 
the  Old  Northwest  were  Detroit  and  Maokinac 
(Michihmackmac),  but  French  influence  spread 
among  the  Indian  tnbes  east  to  the  Iroquoia  coun- 
try. The  Northwest  now  was  becoming  an  object 
of  interest,  not  only  to  the  British  in  Canada,  but 
also  to  the  British  colonists  on  the  seaboard.  These 
interests  conflicted  sharply:  just  when  the  French 
were  seeking  to  strengthen  their  hold  in  the  North- 
west by  building  forts,  the  British  colonists  were 
organizing  the  OHIO  COMPANY.  The  upshot  was 
the  unfortunate  expedition  led  by  Washington 
that  ended  in  the  loss  of  Fort  Necessity  and  in  the 
outbreak  of  the  last  of  the  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN 
WARS.  Those  wars  definitely  closed  with  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  (1763),  by  which  the  British  ob- 
tained Canada  and  the  Old  Northwest  Imme- 
diately after  the  British  conquest  the  Northwest 
was  distui  bed  by  the  Indian  uprising  under  PON- 
TIAC  Later,  the  natives  were  somewhat  mollified, 
and  thev  became  allies  of  the  British  The  mys- 
terious machinations  of  Robert  ROGERS  rather  en- 
dangered the  British  hold  in  the  Old  Northwest. 
In  the  American  Revolution  the  region  was  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  daring  exploits  of  the  war 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable — the  expedition  of 
George  Rogers  CLAHK  (1778-79)  The  Old  North- 
west was  declared  to  be  within  TJ  S  boundaries  by 
the  Treaty  of  Pans  that  ended  the  Revolution 
(1783)  The  territory  thus  acquired  was  one  of 
the  most  pressing  problems  that  troubled  the  Con- 
gress in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  Various 
states  had  conflicting  <  laims  in  the  Northwest, 
especially  Virginia,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut,  they  jealously  strove  to  make  their 
claims  good  The  final  solution  was  the  cession  of 
all  the  lands  to  the  U  S  government,  which  was 
thus  greatly  strengthened,  New  York  made  its 
cession  m  1781,  Virginia  in  1784,  Massachusetts  in 
1785,  Counettuut  in  1780  There  were  two  re- 
serves kept— the  Virginia  Military  Dist  and  the 
Connecticut  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio  The  central 
government  was  facod  with  the  question  of  govern- 
ment of  the  territory  Jefferson  submitted  an 
ordinance  for  organizing  the  territory,  but  no  solu- 
tion was  accepted  until  the  ORDINANCE  OK  1787 
was  passed  This  set  up  the  mat  lunery  for  the 
organisation  of  territories  and  the  admission  of 
states  that  later  became  customary  One  of  its 
most  interesting  provisions  was  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  Arthur  ST  CLAIR  was  chosen  governor 
The  OHIO  COMPANY  OP  ASSOCIATES  was  the  most 
active  force  in  early  colonization  It  was  followed 
by  later  companies  that  brought  settlers  into  the 
territory  The  Bntwh  traders  remained  powerful 
and  opposed  American  influence,  and  the  Indians 
were  hostile  A  series  of  Indian  campaigns  was 
undertaken;  they  finally  reached  a  climax  when 
Anthony  WAYNB  won  a  victory  at  Fallen  Timbers 
(1794)  His  victory  wa«  made  solid  by  the  Green- 
ville Treaty  of  1795  JAY'S  TREATY  and  subsequent 
negotiations  smoothed  out  some  of  the  British- 
American  difficulties  The  Northwest  posts  were 
transferred  to  Americans  in  1796  British  influence 
was  still  paramount  among  the  Indians  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so  Settlers  poured  into  the  southern 
part  of  the  Territory  A  legislature  was  organized. 
In  1800  the  western  portion  was  split  off  as  Indiana 
Territory,  and  by  1802  the  eastern  portion  was 
thickly  enough  settled  to  seek  admission  as  a  state 
It  was  admitted  as  Ohio  This  broke  up  the  Terri- 
tory, but  the  region  continued  to  be  of  diutuict 
international  interest  even  while  other  territories 
were  being  formed,  Michigan  in  1805,  Illinois  in 
1809,  and  Wisconsin  in  1836.  The  British  traders 
were  dissatisfied  and  wanted  the  Northwest  set 
aside  as  Indian  land  Unrest  among  the  Indians 
led  to  the  effort  by  TECUMSKH  and  his  brother  to 


gain  a  permanent  foothold  for  the  natives    Some 
West*       '  -    •    '    -•'    - 


(1940)  and  Canada  Movet  North  (rev  ed  ,  1948);        _ 

Harold  Griffin,   Alaeka  and  the  Canadian   North'  Western  Americans  were  anxious  not  only  to  secure 

west  (1944),  C  C  Lingard,  Territorial  Government  real  possession  of  the  Northwest  but  also  to  extend 

in  Canada  (1946);  G.  A   Dawson,  ed.,  The  New  it  to  Canada    The  quarrel  over  the  Northwest  was 

Northwest  (1947);  Gladdia  J.  Tranter,  Link  to  the  one  of  the  potent  factors  in  bringing  on  the  WAR 

_. North    (1947);   R.   A.    Davies,    Great  Afackenne  OP  1812.    The  war  and  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  (see 

1818.   Sir  John  BARBOW,  of  the  admiralty,  and     (1947).  GHENT,  TREATY  OF)  that  closed  the  war  brought 

William  SCORBSBY  were  interested  in  the  expJora-   northwest  Territory,  first  national  territory  of  the  the  problem  of  the  Northwest  to  a  close    In  spite 

tions  and  did  much  to  encburage  them     Ross's     United  States,  comprising  the  geographical  region  of  the  protests  and  outcries  of  the  British  mer- 

later  voyages,  those  of  Sir  William  Edward  PARRY,      generally  known  as  the  Old  Northwest    This  was       '  "  "     ** "" 

of  F.  W.  Beechy,  of  Sir  George  Back,  of  Thomas     the  area  about  the  Great  Lakes  and  between  the 
Simpson,  and  of  Sir  John  FRANKLIN  pushed  for- 


ward  the  knowledge  of  arctic  regions  and  of  the 
Northwest  Passage  The  last  tragic  expedition  of 
Franklin  had  indirectly  more  effect  than  any  other 
voyage  because  of  the  many  expeditions  sent  out 
to  discover  tus  fate  In  his  expedition  of  1860-54 
Robert  J.  Le  M.  MeOlure  ou  the  Inoettigator  pene- 
trated the  passage  along  the  north  of  the  continent 
from  the  west  and  by  a  land  expedition  reached 
Viscount  Melville  Bound,  whu-h  had  been  reached 
bv  Parry  from  the  east  The  actual  eustonca  of  the 
Northwest  Passage  had  b«en  proved.  It  was  many 
years  before  the  transit  of  ike  passage  was  made  by 

Crown 


,  ,  ,  , 

consin.tand  part  of  Minnesota.  The  region  gained 


chants  of  the  Northwest,  the  British  government 
irrevocably  settled  it  upon  the  United  States. 
Older  histories  of  the  Northwest  are  Jacob  Burnet, 
Notet  on  the  Early  Settlement  of  the  North-western 
Territory  (1847),  and  B.  A  Hmsdale,  The  Old 


considerable  importance  in  international  affairs.  Northwest  (1899).  See  also  L  P.  Kellogg,  ed.,  The 
The  whole  Lakes  region  was  accessible  from  Que-  French  Regime  in  Wisconsin  and  the  Northwest 
bee  and  Lower  Canada,  and  early  m  the  17th  cent.  (1925) ;  M.  M.  Quaife,  Chicago  and  the  Old  North- 
men from  New  France  were  beginning  to  penetrate  west,  1673-1835  (1913);  W.  E.  Stevens,  The  North- 
the  rich  fur  country  of  the  Northwest;  it  is  gen-  west  Fur  Trade,  1768-1800  (1928);  B.  W.  Bond* 
erally  thought  that  Jean  Nicolet  was  the  first  to  Jr.,  The  Cfettootton  of  the  OU  Northwest  (1934) ; 
explore  the  vpp*r  lakes  .0 634).  He  was  followed  Walter  Havighurst,  Land  of  Promise  (1946). 
by  explorers  and  traders—IUdisson  and  Qroseil-  North wich  (ndrth'wlch),  urban  district  (1931  pop. 
hers,  Duhath,  La  Salle,  Jolliet,  Parrot,  Cadillac—  18,732,  1943  estimated  pop.  20.827),  Cheshire, 
as  well  aa  by  dauntless  miswonarios  such  as  Dablon  England,  on  «h*  Weaver  and  NIC  of  Chester.  It 


was  the  site  of  «  Roman  station  The  library  and 
salt  museum  are  noteworthy.  The  town  has  long 
been  the  center  of  England's  salt  industry  Brine 
pumping  caused  parts  of  Northwich  to  sink. 

Forth  Wfidwood,  city  (pop  1,921),  8E  N  J  ,  a  resort 
on  the  Atlantic  NE  of  Cape  May;  inc.  1917 

Worth  Wilkeiboro  (wflks'buru),  town  (pop  4,478), 
W  central  N  C..  on  the  Yadkin  and  W  of  Winston. 
Salem;  founded  1890,  inc.  1891.  It  has  furniture 
and  textile  factories,  foundries,  and  other  indus- 
tries and  a  large  poultry  market. 

Horthwood.  1  Town  (pop  1,724),  co  seat  of  Worth 
co.,  N  Iowa,  on  the  Shell  Rock  River  near  the 
Mum.  line,  N  of  Mason  Citv,  settled  1853,  me 
1876.  S  City  (pop.  I,0ft3),  E  N  Dak  ,  8W  of  Grand 
Forks,  m  a  farm  area;  mo.  1892 

North  York,  borough  (pop.  2,416),  8E  Pa.,  near 

Norton,  Caroline  Elizabeth  Sarah  (Sheridan),  1808- 
77,  English  author;  granddaughter  of  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan  Her  husband's  suit  for  divorce 
because  of  her  alleged  relations  with  Lord  Mel- 
bourne was  a  cause  celebre  Although  he  lost  the 
suit,  he  was  allowed  to  keep  their  children  and  to 
colllect  her  earnings  Her  indignant  writings,  es- 
pecially Englith  Laws  for  Women  tn  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (1864)  and  a  Letter  to  the  Queen  (1855), 
gave  impetus  to  the  improvement  of  the  status  of 
married  women  in  England  Her  other  works  in- 
clude A  Voice  from  the  Factories  (1836),  a  poem  on 
child  labor,  and  Lost  and  Saved  (1863),  a  novel 
Her  misfortunes  as  well  as  her  taauty  and  wit  gave 
her  more  renown  than  did  her  writings  She  wan 
Meredith's  model  for  Diana  of  the  Crossways  A 
short  time  before  her  death  she  mairied  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stirling-Maxwell  See  biography  by  J.  G. 
Perkins  (1907). 

Norton,  Charles  Eliot,  1827-1908,  American  scholar 
and  teacher,  b  Cambridge,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard. 
1846  From  1864  to  1868,  with  James  Russell 
Lowell,  he  edited  the  North  American  Review,  later 
ho  was  a  founder  of  the  Nation  As  professor  of  the 
history  of  art  at  Harvard  (1875-98)  and  as  man  of 
letters  he  had  a  stimulating  influence  on  his  time 
He  made  a  prose  translation  of  Dante  and  edited 
the  poems  of  John  Donne  as  well  as  the  letters  of 
Carlvle,  Emerson{  Lowell,  and  Ruskm  See  his 
letters  fed  by  hw  daughter,  Sara  Norton,  and 
M  A  De  Wolfe  Howe,  1913) 

Norton,  Joshua  Abraham,  1818-80,  colorful  eccen- 
tric of  Ban  Francisco,  known  as  "Emperor"  Nor- 
ton b  London  He  went  (1820)  with  his  parents 
to  Capetown,  South  Africa,  and  news  of  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  rush  brought  him  to  San  Francisco  in 
1849  He  became  a  merchant  and  went  bankmpt 
after  trying  to  corner  the  local  rice  market  After 
the  disaster  his  mind  gave  way  "Norton  I,  Em- 
peror of  the  United  States  and  Protector  of  Mexi- 
co," as  he  stjled  himself,  dressed  and  acted  ex- 
travagantly, issued  his  own  paper  money  and  gran- 
diose proclamations,  and  for  20  years  was  an 
objtx  t  of  local  humorous  attention  See  biography 
by  A  8  Lane  (1939) 

Norton,  Thomas  Herbert,  1851-1941,  American 
chemist,  b  Rushford,  N  Y  ,  grad  Hamilton  Col- 
lege (B  A  ,  1873)  He  was  an  authority  on  syn- 
thetic resins  and  a  pioneer  in  the  American  dye- 
stuffs  industry.  He  worked  with  Hillebrand  on 
cetium,  managed  (1878-83)  a  chemical  woiks  in 
Paris,  served  as  U  S  consul  in  Turkey  and  in  Ger- 
manyj  and  from  1930  was  research  chemist  for  the 
American  Cyanamid  Company 

Norton.  1  City  (pop  2,762),  co  seat  of  Norton  co  . 
NW  Kansas,  near  the  Nebr  line,  in  an  agricultural 
area,  founded  1872,  me  1885  The  state  tubercu- 
losis sanatorium  is  near  bv  2  Town  (pop  3,107), 
SE  Mass,  NW  of  Taunton,  Hettled  1669,  set  off 
from  Taunton  1711  WETKATON  COLLEGE  is  here 
8  Town  (pop  4,006),  extreme  8W  Va  ,  in  the  Cum- 
berland Plateau,  in  a  large  coal  field,  me  1894 

Norton  Sound,  inlet  of  the  Bering  Sea,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Alaska,  8  of  Seward  Peninsula  It  is  c  150 
mi.  long  Nome  is  on  the  north  shore,  and  the 
Yukon  nver  empties  into  the  sea  on  the  southern 
side.  It  was  explored  by  Capt.  James  Cook  in  1778. 

Norumbega  (n6rumb6'gu),  name  vaguely  used,  es- 
pecially on  maps  of  the  16th  and  17th  cent  ,  to 
indicate  a  region  or  a  city  on  the  east  coast  of 
North  America.  Fabulous  tales  were  told  of  the 
city,  but  its  location  and  its  identity  are  uncertain 
Probably  the  word  is  an  Indian  version  of  the  old 
form  of  Norway.  In  the  late  19th  cent  Professor 
E.  N.  Hertford  revived  interest  in  the  matter  by 
identifying  the  city  with  the  site  of  Norse  settle- 
ments in  America,  claiming  to  have  discovered  its 
position  on  the  Charles  river  near  Boston  No 
conclusive  results  have  been  reached  on  the  matter, 
and  it  is  generally  considered  that  Norumbega  IB 


1  City  (pop.  39,849),  SW 
Conn.,  on  Long  Island  Sound  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Norwalk  river;  settled  1649,  me.  1893,  coextensive 
with  Norwalk  town,  inc  1651.  In  1913  the  indus- 
trial South  Norwalk  (a  railroad  junction)  was  in- 
cluded in  Norwalk  city  with  Norwalk.  East  Nor- 
walk, Winnipauk,  Rowayton,  Silvermine  (an  art- 
ists' colony),  and  other  places.  The  city  includes 
numerous  small  Wands  m  the  harbor.  Textiles, 
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hats,  rubber,  and  other  products  are  manufactured 
Norwalk  has  a  well-known  amateur  symphony 
orchestia.  2  City  (pop,  8,211).  co.  seat  of  Huron 
co.,  N  Ohio,  BSE  of  Sandusky,  founded  1816.  The 
city's  industries  include  the  manufacture  of  wood 
products  and  rubber  goods,  and  there  are  canneries 
and  an  interstate  trucking  company.  The  Fire- 
lands  Museum  is  here,  and  many  classic  revival 
houses 

Norway,  Nor.  Norge  (ndr'gu),  kingdom  (119,211 
sq  mi ,  with  water  surface  125,147  sq.  mi ;  pop 
3,157,257),  N  Europe,  occupying  the  western  part 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  Oslo  IB  the  capital 
Extending  from  the  SKAOBRRAK  c  1,100  mi  NE  to 
NORTH  CAPE  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  (c  300  mi  N  of 
the  Arctic  Circle),  Norway  forms  a  narrow  moun- 
tainous strip  along  the  North  Sea  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  is  here  also  called  the  Norwegian 
Sea.  It  has  a  long  land  frontier  with  Sweden  and 
in  the  north  borders  on  Finland  and  the  USSR 
The  coast  line,  c  1,700  mi  long,  is  fnnged  with 
islands  (notably  LOFOTEN  ISLANDS  AND  VKSTER- 
ALEN)  and  is  deeply  indented  by  numerous  fjords 
SOQNE  JJOBD,  HARDANGER  FJORD,  NORD  FJORD, 
and  Oslo  Fjord  are  among  the  largest  and  beat 
known  From  the  coast  the  land  rises,  generally 
precipitously,  to  high  plateaus  such  as  the  DOVRK- 
XJELL  and  the  Hardauga  Vidda  The  Galdhopig- 
gen,  in  the  JOTUNHBIM  range,  is  the  highest  point 
(8,098  ft ) ,  west  of  it  lies  the  JOST&DALSBREEN,  the 
largest  glacier  field  in  Europe.  The  mountains  and 
plateaus  are  intersected  by  fertile  valleys,  such  an 
the  GUDBRANDSDAL,  and  by  rapid  rivers,  which 
furnish  hydroelectric  power  and  are  used  for  log- 
ging The  GLOMMA,  in  the  south,  IH  the  most  im- 
portant river  Because  of  the  North  Atlantic-  Drift, 
Norway  has  a  mild  and  humid  chmato  Almost 
throe  quarters  of  the  land  IB  unproduc  tivo,  and  less 
than  4  percent  w  under  cultivation  The  vast 
mountain  pastures  are  used  for  cattle  and  sheep 
raining  and,  in  the  north,  for  reindeer  raising 
About  one  quarter  of  Norway  is  forested,  timber 
us  the  c  hief  natural  resource  and  is  the  base  of  one 
of  the  main  industries  The  chief  industry  is  fishing 
(notably  of  cod,  herring,  and  mackerel)  Fresh, 
canned,  and  salted  fish  are  exported  to  the  on  tiro 
world  The  Norwegian  merchant  fleet  ranks  third 
after  those  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britaui 
and  tarries  a  large  part  of  the  world's  trade,  there 
also  is  an  important  whaling  fleet  Next  to  the  pulp 
and  paper  manufactures  and  canning,  the  electro- 
chemu  al  and  electrometallurgical  industries  are  the 
most  important  Mineral  reaourc  e«  include  p\  rites 
and  iron  ore  and  some  copper,  zinc,  and  lead 
Most  of  the  population  is  cone  entrated  along  the 
southern  coast  and  valleys  Here  are  the  chief 
nties — OSLO,  BEROEN,  STAVANOER,  and  DRAM- 
MEN  Farther  north  along  the  coast  is  TRONDHEIM, 
and  in  the  extreme  north  are  NARVIK,  TROMSO,  and 
HAMMERVEBT  The  unique  beautv  of  the  Norwe- 
gian fjords  and  the  midnight  sun  of  the  far  north 
attract  many  foreign  and  native  tourists  The  ma- 
jority of  Norwegians  are  of  Scandinavian  stock, 
but  in  the  northern  county  of  FINNMARK,  LAPPS 
and  Finns  predominate  The  literary  language  of 
Norway  long  was  Danish,  from  which  Rigsmaal, 
one  of  the  two  official  idioms  of  Norway,  is  derived 
(bee  NORWEGIAN  i  ANOUAQK  and  NORWEGIAN  LIT- 
ERATURE) Landsmaal,  which  is  also  in  official  use, 
is  very  similar  Frequent  spelling  reforms  account 
for  the  variation  in  Norwegian  place  names  Nor- 
way is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  legislative 
power  is  vested  ui  the  parliament  or  STORTING 
Administratively,  the  country'  is  divided  into  18 
counties  (Nor  fylker)  and  the  Oslo  and  Bergeri 
districts  The  outlying  possessions  of  Norway  are 
SPITSBERGEN  and  JAN  MAYFN  in  the  Arctic  Ocean 
and  Bouvet  and  Peter  I  islands  m  the  S  Atlantic; 
Norway  has  claims  in  ANTARCTICA  The  Evangel- 
ical  (Lutheran)  Church  is  the  state  chur<  h,  but  the 
small  non-Protestant  communities  (of  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  is  the  largest)  enjoy  freedom  of 
worship.  The  king  nominates  the  seven  bishops 
and  other  clergy  of  the  Evangelical  Church.  The 
educational  level  is  very  high,  and  there  are  two 
universities  (at  Oslo  and  Bergen)  The  history  of 
Norway  before  the  age  of  the  VIKINGS  is  obscure 
and  indistinct  from  the  rest  of  Scandinavia  In  the 
9th  cent,  the  country  was  still  split  among  the 
numerous  petty  kings  of  the  fylker  HAROLD  I,  of 
the  Yngling  or  Scilfing  dynasty  (which  claimed 
descent  from  one  of  the  old  Norse  gods) ,  set  out  on 
a  career  of  conquest,  defeated  the  petty  kings,  and 
conquered  the  Shetlands  and  the  Orkneys,  but 
failed  to  establish  permanent  unity.  During  his 
reign  the  raids  of  the  NORSEMEN  on  the  coasts  of 
Europe  reached  then-  peak  and  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  Norse  duchy  of  Normandy  Harold's  cam- 
paigns drove  many  nobles  and  their  followers  to 
settle  in  ICELAND  and  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the 
Norsemen  in  France  Before  he  died  (c  933)  the 
country  was  divided  among  his  sons,  but  one  of 
them,  HAAKON  I,  defeated  (c  935)  his  brothers  and 
temporarily  reunited  the  kingdom.  Christianity 
gained  a  foothold  under  OLAF  I  and  was  estab- 
lished by  OLAF  II  (1015-28)  Olaf  II  was  driven 
out  of  Norway  by  King  CANUTE  of  England  and 
Denmark;  however,  his  son,  MAGNUS  I,  was  re- 
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stored  (1035)  to  the  Norwegian  throne.  Both 
Magnus  and  his  successor,  HAKOLD  III,  played 
vital  parts  in  the  complex  events  then  taking  place 
in  England  and  Denmark  After  Harold's  death 
Norway  underwent  a  period  of  decline  and  of  civil 
war,  precipitated  by  conflicting  claims  to  the 
throne  Among  the  most  notable  events  of  12th- 
century  Norwegian  history  were  the  mission  of 
Nicholas  Breakspear  (later  Pope  ADRIAN  IV),  who 
organized  the  Norwegian  hierarchy,  and  the  rule 
of  SVERRB,  who  created  a  now  nobility,  grounded 
on  commerce,  and  with  the  help  of  the  popular 
party  —the  Birkebeiner — consolidated  the  power  of 
the  crown  His  grandson,  HAAJCON  IV,  was  put  onr 
the  throne  bv  the  Birkebeiner  in  1217;  under  him 
and  under  MAGNUS  VI  (1263-80)  medieval  Nor- 
way reached  its  greatest  flower  and  enjoyed  a 
period  of  peace,  culture,  and  prosperity.  Iceland 
and  Greenland  passed  under  th«  Norwegian  crown 
The  separate  development  of  Norway  was  halted 
by  the  accession  (1319)  of  MAGNUS  VII,  who  was 
king  of  Sweden  as  well  He  was  unpopular  m  Nor- 
way, which  ho  was  <  ompelled  to  surrender  (1343) 
to  his  son,  Haakon  VI,  husband  of  MARGAJKET  of 
Denmark  Margaret  subsequently  united  the  rule 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  in  her  baud* 
and  in  1397  had  the  KALMAU  UNION  drawn  up 
Although  the  union  was  strictly  a  personal  one, 
Norway  virtually  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate 
kingdom  and  was  ruled  by  Danish  governors  for 
the  following  four  centuries  It*  power  had  greatly 
declined  even  before  Margaret's  accession,  and  its 
trade  had  been  taken  over  by  the  HANBEATIC 
LEAOUE,  which  had  its  chief  northern  office  at 
BERGEN  Its  political  history  became  essentially 
that  of  DENMARK  In  1814  Denmark,  which  had 
sided  with  France  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  was 
obliged  to  consent  to  the  Treaty  of  Kiel,  by  which 
it  <  eded  Norway  to  the  Sfyedwh  crown  in  exchange 
for  W  Pomerania  The  Norwegians,  however, 
whose  national  consciousness  was  growing,  at- 
tempted to  set  up  a  separate  kingdom  under  Prince 
Christian  (later  King  Christian  VIII  of  Denmark). 
A  Swedish  army  obliged  Norway  to)  accept  a 
Swedish  king,  but  the  act  of  union  of  1815  recog- 
nized Norway  as  an  independent  kingdom,  m  per- 
sonal union  with  Sweden,  with  its  owu  constitution 
and  parliament  The  Norwegian  constitution  of 
1814,  framed  at  Eidsvold,  is  still  m  force,  with  sev- 
eral modific  ations  Despite  some  Swedish  conces- 
sions to  the  growing  nationalism  of  Norway,  Swed- 
ish-Norwegian relations  were  generally  strained 
throughout  the  19th  cent  Johan  SVERDRUP,  the 
Liberal  leader,  obtained  the  abolition  of  the  royal 
veto  power,  but  other  problems  remained.  An  im- 
portant Lssue  was  the  Norwegian  demand  in  the 
lato  19th  cent  for  a  separate  consular  service  and 
a  separate  flag.  This  demand,  though  justified  by 
the  spectacular  growth  of  Norwegian  shipping  and 
commercial  interests,  was  refused  by  King  OacA-R 
II  Finally,  in  1905,  the  Storting  declared  the  dis- 
solution of  the  union  and  the  deposition  of  Oscar 
II.  Sweden  acquiesced  peacefully,  and  the  second 
son  of  Frederick  VIII  of  Denmark  was  chosen  king 
of  Norway  as  HAAKON  VJI  Two  important  fea- 
tures in  Norwegian  history  of  the  late  1 9th  and 
early  20th  cent  were  the  large-scale  emigration  to 
the  United  States  and  the  great  effort  at  arctic  and 
antarctic  exploration  by  such  notable  men  as 
Fridtjof  Nanseu  and  Roald  Amundsen.  In  the 
First  World  War,  Norway  remained  neutral.  The 
industrial  development  of  Norway  contributed  to 
the  rise  of  the  Labor  party,  which  has  predominated 
in  Norwegian  politics  since  1927  Norway  sought 
neutrality  ui  the  Second  World  War,  but  on  April 
8-9,  1940,  German  troops  invaded  Norway  without 
warning  and  quickly  gamed  control  of  Oslo  and 
other  strategic  points  Norway  resisted  and  was 
aided  by  a  highly  inadequate  Franco-British  ex- 
peditionary force  By  April  14  nearly  the  whole 
country  was  in  German  hands  Narvik,  recaptured 
by  the  Allies  late  in  May,  had  to  be  abandoned 
again  in  early  June.  King  Haakon  and  his  cabinet 
set  up  a  government  in  exile  in  London,  and  the 
Norwegian  merchant  fleet  became  of  vital  assist- 
ance to  the  Allied  cause  throughout  the  war 
Despite  the  attempts  of  the  traitor  QUISLING  to 
promote  collaboration  with  the  Germans,  the  peo- 
ple of  Norway  defied  the  occupation  forces.  Mar- 
tial law  was  introduced  in  1941,  and  increasingly 
terroristic  measures  were  adopted  against  the  re- 
sistance movement  In  Oct ,  1944,  Russian  troops 
entered  N  Norway,  which  was  devastated  by  the 
retreating  Germans  However,  the  Russians  were 
soon  halted,  and  the  German  troops  remained  in 
Norway  until  the  war  ended  in  May,  1945.  Al- 
though half  of  the  Norwegian  fleet  was  sunk  dur- 
ing the  war,  Norway  quickly  recovered  its  com- 
mercial position  Important  socialising  measures 
were  ena«  ted  by  the  Labor  government  Norway 
is  one  of  the  original  United  Nations,  and  its  for- 
eign minister,  Trygve  Lie,  became  the  first  United 
Nations  secretary  general  In  its  foreign  policy 
Norwav  sought  fnendiy  relations  both  with  the 
Western  powers  and  with  the  USSR  It  joined  in 
the  European  Recovery  Program  and  m  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty.  See  Knut  Gjerset,  Huttoru  of  the 
Norwegian  People  (new  ed.,  1932).  Karl  f  iseher. 
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ed.t  Norway  Today  (2d  ed  ,  1934);  Halvdan  Koht 
and  Sigmund  Skard.  The  Voice  of  Norway  (1944), 
Karen  Larsen,  A  History  of  Norway  (1948) 
Norway.  1  Town  (pop  3,649),  SW  Maine,  NW  of 
Auburn,  on  Lake  Pennesseewassee,  settled  1786, 
ino  1797  It  is  known  for  its  manufacture  of  wood- 
en articles,  moccasins,  shoes,  and  winter  sports 
equipment  and  as  a  summer  resort  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  Artemus  Ward,  and  C  A  Stephens  hved 
here  a  City  (pop.  3,728),  W  Upper  Peninsula.  N 
Mich  ,  near  Iron  Mountain;  settled  c  1879,  inc. 
1891.  It  is  in  an  iron-mining,  lumbering,  and  farm- 
ing region.  A  fish  hatchery  is  near  by. 
Norwegian  elkhound-  see  ELKHOUNP 

Norwegian  language,  either  of  two  slightly  different 
North  Germanic  standard  languages  One,  called 
Dano-Norwegian  or  Rigsmaal,  is  the  Oslo  dialect 
of  standard  Danish,  which  was  official  until  the 
20th  cent  The  other,  called  Landsmaal,  is  a 
standardization  of  Norwegian  dialects,  introduced 
by  Ivar  AASBN  and  popularised  mainly  as  a  result 
of  patriotism  See  LANGUAGE  (table) 

Norwegian  literature,  in  its  earnest  period,  13  Ice- 
landic or  OtD  NORSB  LITERATURE  In  1380,  on  the 
union  of  Norway  with  Denmark,  Danish  became 
the  official  and  literary  language  of  the  country 
(see  DANISH  LITERATURE)  The  Norwegian  Society 
(Norske  Selakab),  founded  at  Copenhagen  in  1772, 
provided  the  first  great  stimulus  toward  a  national 
literature  Henrik  Arnold  Wergelaud  and  his  con- 
temporary and  rival,  J  S  C  Welhaven,  of  the 
early  19th  cent ,  were  the  first  great  names  in  mod- 
ern Norwegian  literature,  P.  C  Asbjornsen  and 
J  E  Moe,  noted  for  their  collection  of  folk  tales, 
flourished  in  the  same  period  In  1848  Ivar  Aasen 
gave  fresh  stimulus  to  national  letters  by  producing 
a  dictionary  and  grammar  and  establishing  Lands- 
maal aa  the  Norwegian  language  as  distinct  from 
the  Danish  Rigsmaal  "Jfce  four  great  names  of  the 
19th  cent  are  Ibsen,  whose  realistic  plays  were  of 
profound  influence  on  the  modern  theater,  Bjorn- 
son,  whose  plays  and  novels  were  derived  from  the 
sagas  and  from  peasant  life,  J  L  I  Lie,  and  A  L. 
Kielland  The  novelist  A  E  Garborg  and  the 
dramatist  G  E  R  Heiberg  were  followed  by  a 
group  of  novelists  of  international  reputation, 
Knut  Hamsun,  Johan  Bojer,  and  Sigrid  Undset, 
and  bv  the  poets  N  G  Vogt,  Olaf  Bull,  Herman 
Wildenvey,  Arnulf  Overland,  and  J  N  B  Grieg 
Regional  writers  such  as  Olav  Duun,  a  master  of 
Landsmaal,  Hans  Aanrud,  Peter  Egge,  and  Johan 
Falkberget,  have  immortalized  their  home  prov- 
inces or  areas  See  Theodore  Jorgenson,  History  of 
Norwegian  Literature  (1933),  Alrik  Gustafson,  Six 
Scandinavian  Novelists  (1940) ,  Scandinavian  Plays 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1st  and  2d  series,  1944). 

Norwegian  Sea,  name  occasionally  applied  to  the 
part  of  the  Atlantic  NW  of  Norway  between  the 
Greenland  Sea  and  the  North  Sea 

Norwell,  town  (pop  1,871),  8E  Mass  ,  on  the  North 
River,  settled  1634,  set  off  from  Scituate  1888 

Norwich  (noVwIch,  n&'rfch),  village  (pop  1,268),  S 
Ont ,  SE  of  Woodstock.  It  is  in  a  lumbering  and 
dairy  region. 

Norwich  (n6'rfj,  -rich),  county  borough  (1931  pop 
126,236,  1947  estimated  pop,  116,770)  and  city, 
oo  seat  of  Norfolk,  England,  on  the  Wensum  Just 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Yare  In  the  llth 
cent  it  ranked  with  London,  York,  and  Bristol  in 
ecclesiastical  and  commercial  importance  It  has 
vestiges  of  walls,  gatehouses,  and  a  tower  built  in 
1294-1342  There  are  36  old  churches  besides  the 
great  cathedral  founded  in  1096  by  Bishop  Losinga 
In  1894  a  museum  was  established  in  the  Norman 
keep  of  the  old  castle,  which  stands  on  a  mound 
Beneath  it  is  a  cattle  market.  Besides  the  churches, 
there  are  many  old  buildings,  including  St  Giles's 
Hospital  (13th  cent ),  Strangers  Hall  (15th  cent  , 
now  a  museum  of  folklore),  Suckling  House  (14th 
cent.),  Lazar  House  (Norman,  now  a  library),  St 
Andrew's  Hall  (formerly  a  church  of  the  Black 
Fnara),  and  the  guildhall.  The  grammar  school  is 
on  the  site  of  a  mortuary  chapel  founded  in  1316 
Caistor,  or  Caistor-by-Norwich,  S  of  Norwich,  is 
probably  the  site  of  a  Romano-British  town  Nor- 
wich was  sacked  by  the  Danes  in  the  llth  cent , 
was  scourged  by  the  Black  Death  in  1.348  and  in 
the  17th  cent ,  and  was  involved  in  the  Rebellion  of 
1881  and  the  uprising  under  Robert  Kett  in  1549 
Besides  being  a  grain  market  and  a  manufacturing 
town  (textiles,  chocolate,  shoes,  and  machinery), 
Norwich  is  the  cultural  center  of  the  county,  tri- 
ennial music  festivals  have  been  held  since  1824 
and  it  was  famous  in  the  18th  and  19th  cent  for 
the  work  of  the  Norwich  Society  of  Artists  (among 
them  John  Crome  and  John  Sell  Cotman).  The 
city  was  severely  bombed  in  1942 

Norwich.  1  (ndr'wfeh,  no'rfch)  City  (pop.  23,652)  in 
Norwich  town  (pop  34,140),  SE  Conn.,  a  co  seat 
of  New  London  co ,  on  hilly  ground,  where  the 
Yantio  and  Shetucket  form  the  Thames,  settled 
1659-60  on  land  purchased  from  Indians,  me  1784. 
An  industrial  center,  it  has  vaned  manufactures, 
including  thermos  bottles,  textiles,  airplane  parts, 
and  silverware  Slater  Memorial  and  its  annex, 
Converse  Art  Gallery,  with  an  art  school,  are  in  the 
city,  near  by  is  a  state  tuberculosis  sanatorium 
Thomas  Danforth  began  making  pewter  here  in 
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1730.  Benedict  Arnold  was  born  here  •  (nAr'wfch) 
City  (pop.  8,694),  oo.  seat  of  Chenango  co.,  8  cen- 
tral N  Y  ,  on  the  Chenango  river  and  NE  of  Bing- 
hamton,  settled  1788,  inc  1916.  Pharmaceuticals 
and  dairy  goods  are  made  Gail  Borden  was  born 
hero  3  (ndr'wlch)  Town  (pop  1,418),  E  Vt..on  the 
Connecticut  opposite  Hanover,  N  H  ,  settled  before 
1775  NORWICH  UNIVERSITY  was  here  until  1866. 

Norwich  University  (n6r'wYch),  at  Northfield,  Vt.; 
a  state  military  college,  but  privately  controlled, 
for  men,  founded  1819,  opened  1820  as  a  military 
academy  at  Norwich,  Vt  It  moved  in  1825  to 
Middlotown,  Conn  ,  in  1829  it  reopened  in  Nor- 
wich It  was  chartered  in  1834  as  Norwich  Uni- 
versity and  moved  to  Northfield  in  1866  It  has  a 
state  industrial  research  bureau 

Norwood.  1  Town  (pop  15,383),  E  Mass,  SW  of 
Boston,  settled  1678,  set  off  from  Dedham  and 
Walpolo  1872  Its  industries  include  printing  and 
tanning  2  Borough  (pop  1,512),  extreme  NE  N  J  , 
near  the  NY  line,  inc  1905  3  Village  (pop  1,905), 
N  N  Y  ,  SW  of  Massena,  me  1871  4  Textile-mill 
town  (pop  1,515),  central  NC  .  E  of  Charlotte, 
settled  c  1800,  me  1882  5  City  (pop  34,010),  SW 
Ohio,  residential  suburb  of  Cincinnati,  settled  as 
Sharpsburg  tn  the  early  19th  cent ,  renamed  and 
me  as  a  village  1888,  as  a  city  1903  It  has  an 
automobile  assembly  plant,  and  its  various  manu- 
factures include  office  furniture  and  motors  and 
generators  6  Borough  (pop  3,921),  Delaware  oo  , 
SE  Pa  ,  near  Philadelphia,  me  1893 

nose,  special  organ  of  the  sense  of  smell.  It  consists 
of  the  external  and  the  internal  nose  The  external 
nose,  composed  of  bone  and  cartilage,  is  a  promi- 
nent organ  in  the  middle  of  the  face  The  air  is 
inspired  through  the  nostrils  (external  nares)  of  the 
external  nose  The  internal  nose  is  a  hollow  struc- 
ture above  the  roof  of  the  mouth  It  is  divided  into 
two  cavities  (nasal  fossae)  by  a  septum  composed 
of  bone  and  cartilage  Air  is  filtered  through  small 
hairs  at  the  opening  of  the  nostrils  and  is  warmed 
and  moistened  as  it  passes  through  the  nasal  fossae 
before  reaching  the  throat 

nosebleed.  BLEEDING  from  the  NOSE  occurs  as  a 
result  of  injuries,  ulcers,  heart  disease,  purpura, 
hemophilia,  scurvy,  the  onset  of  typhoid,  and 
various  other  conditions  that  produce  congestion 
Plugging  the  nostril  with  cotton,  holding  the  head 
forward  towards  the  chest,  and  applying  ice  to  the 
nose  usually  stop  bleeding 

Noske,  Gustav  (gotw'taf  nos'ku),  1868-1946,  Ger- 
man politician,  a  Social  Democrat  He  was  in 
charge  of  the  armed  forces  after  the  republican 
revolution  of  Nov  ,  1918,  and  was  minister  of  de- 
fense in  1919-20  In  these  capacities  he  ruthlessly 
suppressed  radical  uprisings  throughout  Germany 
(notably  the  insurrection  of  the  Communist  SPAR- 
TACUS  PABTV,  in  which  Karl  Liebknecht  and  Rosa 
Luxemburg  wore  murdered  by  the  soldiers  who 
arrested  them)  He  reorganized  the  Gorman  army 
Noske  became  governor  of  Hanover  in  1920,  but 
was  dismissed  (1933)  by  the  National  Socialists, 
who  otherwise  left  him  unmolested  until  1944, 
when  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  having  shared 
in  the  attempt  on  Hitler's  life  He  was  released  in 
1945  by  Russian  troops  Noske's  authoritarian  and 
not  exactly  Social  Democratic  methods  got  the 
Weimar  Republic  off  to  a  dubious  start 

Nostradamus  (n&s'truda'mQs),  1503-66,  French 
astrologer  and  physician,  whose  real  name  was 
Michel  de  Nostredame  He  is  reputed  to  have  ef- 
fected remarkable  cures  during  outbreaks  of  the 
plague  in  S  France,  especially  at  Lyons  and  Aix 
His  rhymed  prophecies  under  the  title  Centuries 

'(1555)  aroused  great  interest  and  gained  him  the 
favor  of  the  French  court 

notation,  see  ARITHMETIC  and  MUSICAL  NOTATION. 

note,  in  business  see  PROMIHSORY  NOTE 

note,  in  MUSICAL  NOTATION,  a  symbol  placed  on  or 
between  the  lines  of  a  staff  to  indicate  the  pitch 
and  the  relative  duration  of  the  tone  to  be  pro- 
duced by  voice  or  instrument.  The  largest  note 
value  in  common  use  in  this  country  is  the  whole 
note,  an  outlined  note  Its  value  is  halved  by  the 
addition  of  the  stem,  and  a  solid  note  with  a  stem 
is  the  quarter  note,  the  most  usual  metric  unit  in 
modern  notation  The  eighth  note  resembles  the 
quarter  note,  with  the  addition  of  a  flag  at  the  end 
of  the  stem,  with  each  flag  added,  the  value  of  the 
note  is  again  halved  European  muaic  printing 
makes  use  of  the  breve,  whose  value  is  twice  that 
of  the  whole  note  For  each  note  value,  there  is  a 
rest  of  corresponding  value,  rests  are  named  in  the 
same  way  as  notes,  e  g  ,  whole  rest,  half  rest.  In 
the  16th  cent  each  type  of  note  indicated  a  certain 
absolute  time  value;  music  of  that  period  did  not 
know  the  infinite  variations  of  tempo  used  today. 

Notec,  Pol.  Note*  (nd'tech),  Ger.  Netse  (ng'tau), 
river  of  central  Europe,  rising  45  mi  3  of  Torun 
(Poland)  and  flowing  273  mi.  W  into  the  Warta 
near  Landsberg  (Brandenburg).  It  is  connected 
with  the  Vistula  by  the  Bydgoszca  Canal 

Notium  (nd'sh&um),  ancient  port.  W  Asia  Minor. 
Here  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  (407  or  406  B  C ) 
an  Athenian  fleet  against  orders  disastrously  en- 
gaged the  new-built  ships  of  the  Spartan  Lysander. 
At  Athens  the  incident  was  unjustly  vised  to  dis- 
grace ALCIBIADES,  the  only  able  general. 


Notker  Balbulus  (nftt'kur  b&l'byd&lus),  c.840-912, 
German  monk  and  scholar,  abbot  of  St.  Gall  (from 
890)  He  composed  liturgical  poetry  and  music. 
Notker's  life  of  Charlemagne  preserves  much  of  the 
matter  of  the  Charlemagne  legend.  At  St  Gall 
under  Notker  patristic  studies  wore  encouraged 
and  the  library  was  enriched. 

Notker  Labeo  (la'bSO),  c  950-1022,  German  monk, 
teacher  at  SK  Gall.  He  translated  into  admirable 
Old  High  Gorman  Boethlus'  Consolation  of  Philoso- 
phy, Capella's  Marriage  of  Mercury  and  Philology \ 
Pope  Gregory  I's  Morals,  and  Aristotle's  Categories 
Notker  was  one  of  the  important  founders  of  Ger- 
man literature 

Notodden  (n6't6*dun),  town  (pop  6,062),  N  Tele- 
mark  co  ,  S  Norway  Incorporated  in  1913,  it  has  a 
nitrogen-fixation  plant,  a  hydroelectric  station, 
and  iron  foundries  It  exports  saltpeter.  Near  b> , 
at  Hitterdal,  is  the  largest  Norwegian  stavkirke 
(13th  cent). 

Notre  Dame,  University  of  (no*tur  dam',  n6*trrt), 
at  Notre  Dame,  Ind  ,  N  of  South  Bend,  Catholic 
(Holy  Cross  Fathers),  mainly  for  men,  chartered 
and  opened  1844  It  has  colleges  of  arts  and  let- 
ters, commerce,  engineering  (with  architecture), 
law,  and  science  Moreau  Seminary  is  affiliated 
There  are  natural  history  and  art  museums 
Knute  ROCKNE  was  a  famous  football  coach.  See 
history  by  A  J  Hope  (1943) 

Notre  Dame  College,  see  SOUTH  EUCLID,  Ohio 

Notre  Dame  de  Pans  (n&'tru  dam'  du  pare')  (Fr  ,- 
Our  Lady  of  Paris],  cathedral  church  of  Pans  and 
the  noblest  achievement  of  early  Gothic  architec- 
ture in  France  It  stands  upon  the  lie  de  la  Cite,  a 
small  island  in  the  Seme,  where  originally  stood  a 
Roman  temple  About  375  a  Christian  chur<  h  was 
built  on  the  site,  later  replaced  by  two  churches 
Both  were  in  ruins  by  the  12th  cent ,  when  Mau- 
rice de  Sullv  demolished  (hem  in  order  to  erect  a 
vast  cathedral  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  city  The 
cornerstone  was  laid  in  1163  by  Pope  Alexander 
III  Twenty  >eara  later  the  high  altar  was  conse- 
crated, and  the  building  was  finished  c  1230  The 
twin  towers,  however,  are  still  incomplete,  without 
the  spires  originally  intended  for  them  In  the 
French  Revolution  notera  converted  the  cathedral 
mto  a  "Temple  of  Reason"  and  destroyed  the 
sculptures  of  the  wont  facade  In  1845  restorations 
were  skillfullv  begun  by  Vioi  LET-LE-DUC  In 
Notre  Dame  the  Gothic  forms  come  into  full  con- 
trol with  few  traces  of  Romanesque  design  The 
plan  consists  of  a  wide  central  nave  rising  110  ft 
high  and  flanked  by  double  aisles,  with  a  transept 
of  slight  projection  from  the  mam  body  The  aisles 
continue  around  the  oast  end,  which,  with  the  pro- 
jecting chapels,  forms  a  chevet,  while  flying  but- 
tresses brace  the  external  walls  of  both  choir  and 
side  uisles  Three  sculptured  portals  are  deeply  re- 
cessed in  the  majestic  west  front  Above  them  a 
row  of  sculptures  in  mchea  extends  across  the  fa- 
cade, and  over  thin,  in  the  center,  is  the  huge  trac- 
eried  wheel  window  Victor  Hugo's  novel  Notre 
Dame  de  Parts  has  the  chuich  as  its  background 
See  R  G  Anderson,  The  City  and  the  Cathedral 
(1948) 

Notre-Dame-de-Portneuf,  Que    see  PORTNKUP 

Notre  Dame  Mountains  (n6'tru  ddin').  continua- 
tion of  the  Green  Mts  of  Vermont,  SE  and  E 
Que  ,  c  3,600  ft  high  They  extend  NE  to  the  St 
Lawrence  below  Quebec,  thence  E  into  the  Gasp6 
Peninsula,  where  they  are  in  turn  continued  by  the 
SHICKSHOCK  MOUNTAINS 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland,  College  of  see  BALTIMORE 

Nott,  Ehphalet  (til'futit  not'),  1773-1866,  American 
educator,  clergyman,  and  inventor,  b.  Ashford, 
Conn  ,  M  A.  Rhode  Island  College  (now  Brown 
Umv  ),  1795.  He  interested  himself  in  the  reform 
of  the  Albany  public  school  system  and  in  1804 
became  president  of  Union  College,  a  post  he  held 
for  62  years.  He  published  a  number  of  pamphlets 
on  slavery,  temperance,  and  education  and  con- 
tributed to  science  by  his  experiments  with  heat 
He  was  granted  over  30  patents  and  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  first  anthracite  coal  base-burner 
stove.  See  Cornelius  Van  Santvoord  and  Tayler 
Lewis,  Memoirs  of  Eliphalet  Nott  (1876),  G  P 
Schmidt,  The  Old  Time  College  President  (1930). 

Nottaway  (n6'tuwa),  river  of  W  Quebec,  rising  in 
Mattagami  Lake  and  flowing  c  400  mi.  NW  to  S 
James  Bay  It  is  noted  for  sturgeon. 


Nottingham,  Charles  Howard.  1st  earl  of  (nft'tlng- 
i,  1536-1624,  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  2d 


um), 


Baron  Howard  of  Effingham.  A  member  of  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  great  HOWARD  family,  he  ren- 
dered distinguished  service  to  Queen  Elisabeth — 
military,  naval,  and  civil  His  most  important 
service  was  in  command  of  the  British  forces 
against  the  Soamah  Armada  (1588). 
Nottingham,  Daniel  Finch,  2d  earl  of,  1647-1730, 
English  statesman,  son  of  the  1st  earl  He  entered 
Parliament  in  1679  and  became  a  privy  councilor 
in  1680  A  staunch  Tory,  he  disapproved  James 
II's  pro-Catholic  policies,  even  while  remaining  loy- 
al to  him  as  kino.  As  secretary  of  state  (1689-93) 
under  William  III,  he  secured  some  modification  of 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  failed  to  obtain  civil 
rights  for  dissenters  (who  had  favored  William 
III).  He  held  the  same  post  (1702-4)  under  Queen 
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Anne.  He  broke  with  the  Tory  leaders  (1706),  and 
in  1711  he  made  a  bargain  with  the  Whigs  to  op- 
pose Tory  proposals  for  peace  in  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  in  return  for  support  of  the  bill 
against  occasional  conformity,  directed  against  all 
dissenters  President  of  the  council  on  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I  (1714),  he  retired  in  1710,  because 
he  opposed  the  severe  treatment  of  some  of  the 
Jacobite  rebels  of  1715  In  1720  he  received  the 
earldom  of  Wmehilsea,  which  title  then  became 
united  with  that  of  Nottingham 

Nottingham,  Heneage  Finch,  let  earl  of  (hfi'nfy), 
1621-82,  lord  chancellor  of  England  (1675-82) 
Finch  was  educated  at  Westminster,  Oxford,  and 
the  Inner  Temple,  took  no  part  in  the  politics  of 
the  civil  war,  but  entered  Parliament  and  was  made 
solicitor  general,  both  in  1660  He  became  attorney 
general  in  1670,  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1678,  and 
lord  chancellor  in  1675  He  was  created  earl  of 
Nottingham  (1681)  In  an  age  of  corruption  he 
added  to  his  name  of  able  lawyer  that  of  a  states- 
man of  integrity  Bv  lawyers  lie  is  remembered  for 
his  just  andsystomatic  administration  of  equity 

Nottingham,  Thomas  Mowbray,  earl  of  see  NOR- 
FOLK, THOMAS  MOWBRAY,  IBT  DUKE  OF 

Nottingham,  county,  England,  see  NOTTINOHAM- 
aniKE 

Nottingham  (nft'tfng-um),  county  borough  (1931 
pop  268,801,  1947  estimated  pop  296,360)  and 
city,  co  seat  of  Nottinghamshire,  England,  on  the 
Trent  and  NW  of  London  Its  history  dates  from 
the  9th  cent  ,  when  it  was  un  important  borough  of 
the  Danes  In  the  12th  rent  mu<  h  of  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  Three  parliaments  were  held  hero 
between  13JO  and  1.337,  and  the  town  was  the 
scone  in  1642  of  the  riming  of  the  standard  of 
Charles  I,  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war  The  present  castle,  on  a  rock  overlooking  the 
Trent,  was  restored  by  the  city  in  1878  and  now 
has  an  art  museum  The  earlier  castle  on  the  same 
site  was  once  the  prison  of  David  II  of  Scotland 
and  the  headquarters  of  Richard  III  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Bosworth  It  was  dismantled  bv  Cromwell, 
rebuilt  in  1674,  and  burned  in  Reform  Bill  riots  of 
1831  Other  features  of  Nottingham  are  the  city 
hall  at  the-  east  end  of  the  large  market  place,  the 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  (designed  by  A  W  N 
Pugm),  the  municipal  art  school,  the  grammar 
Hthool  (founded  1513,  now  a  high  school),  Univer- 
sity College,  Bui  well  Forest  (public  park),  and  the 
arboretum  There  are  racecourses  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  The  manufacture  of  late,  hosiery,  and 

cotton  and  silk  goods  was  early  established,  the 

textile   industry   profited   by  the   work  of  Har- 

S  reaves  and  Arkwnght  here  Lacemakmg  is  no 
snger  a  leading  industry,  but  the  city  has  varied 
manufactures  According  to  tradition  Robin  Hood 
was  born  m  Nottingham 

Nottinghamshire  (n&'tlng-umsMr)  or  Nottingham, 
inland  county  (844  sq  mi  ,  1911  pop  712,731,  1948 
estimated  pop  815,200),  central  England  The 
county  town  is  Nottingham  The  land  is  low-lying 
and  fertile,  partially  reclaimed  fenland,  an  area  of 
upland  moors  devoted  to  pasturage,  in  the  south, 
LS  known  as  the  Wolds  The  print  ipal  river  is  the 
Trent  Sherwood  Forest,  with  its  legends  of  Robin 
Hood,  now  an  area  miuh  reduced  from  its  former 
size,  includes  the  Dukotios,  a  district  noted  for  its 
splendid  estates  Cereal  crops  are  grown  and 
dairying  is  extensive  The  Nottinghamshire  coal 
fields,  with  Nottingham,  Mansfield,  and  Worksop 
the  chief  mining  centers,  extend  along  the  western 
border  Textiles,  bicycles,  and  motors  are  manu- 
factured The  county  was  a  part  of  the  Saxon  king- 
dom of  Mercia,  and  the  shire  was  organized  with 
substantially  its  present  borders  by  the  beginning 
of  the  llth  cent.  It  was  here  that  Charles  I  un- 
furled his  banner  and  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  (in  the  Puritan  Revolution)  Scrooby, 
the  home  of  William  Brewster,  was  the  cradle  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  See  Victoiw  History  of  the 
County  of  Nottingham  (2  vols  .  1906-10) 

Notus  (nS'tus),  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Astraeus 
and  Eos  Ho  was  the  personification  of  the  south 
wind,  bruiger  of  fog  and  sickness  The  Romans 
called  him  Auster 

Noue,  Francois  de  la:  see  LA  Nous,  FRANCOIS  DE 

Noumea  (nSome'u,  Fr  nGomJLV),  port  town  (1936 
pop.  11,108),  on  New  Caledonia,  capital  of  the 
French  colony  of  New  Caledonia  It  is  a  Pan 
Amencan  Airways  base  on  the  California-New 
Zealand  route;  there  is  steamship  service  to  Syd- 
ney, Australia  Nickel,  chrome,  and  copra  are  ex- 
ported. The  island's  chief  nickel-smelting  plant 
and  the  College  La  Perouae  are  hei  e  In  the  Second 
World  War,  Noumea  was  the  Bite  of  a  U  S  air  base 
The  town  was  once  a  French  penal  colony  and  was 
formerly  called  Port  do  Franco  Noum6a  is  some- 
times spelled  Numea. 

noun,  m  English,  PART  OF  SPEECH  typically  referring 
to  the  actor.  There  are  a  number  of  distinctive 
formal  criteria;  thus  a  noun  may  be  recognized  by 
mfloction(-'«and-«)  or  by  derivation  (e.g.,  -n«««  and 
-(ton)  Probably  most  languages  have  a  major  form 
class  composed  of  words  referring  to  persona,  Ani- 
mals, and  objects;  but  the  Latin  type  of  inflection, 
with  its  CASE  system,  is  unusual  outside  a  few 
families  of  languages. 
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Nouveau   Salaberry    (nflBvo'   ealubS''^),    village 
(pop.  1,043),  on  an  island  in  the  St   Lawrence,  8 
Que  ,  opposite  Valley  field,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb. 
Nouvelle  Caledonie   see  New  CALEDONIA. 
nova:  see  VARIABLE  STAR. 

Novalis  (noviVUs),  pseud  of  Georg  Friedrich  Phi- 
lipp  von  Hardenberg  (gft'ork  frfi'drlkh  ffin  har'dun- 
beVk) ,  1772-1801 ,  German  poet  He  studied  philos- 
ophy under  Schiller,  Schlegel,  and  Fichte,  being 
especially  influenced  by  Fichte,  he  later  studied 
geology  and  became  assessor  of  salt  mines  Novalis 
was  one  of  the  great  German  romanticists ,  his  chief 
work  was  the  novel  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen,  un- 
finished at  the  time  of  his  early  death  from  tuber- 
culosis but  the  representative  novel  of  early  roman- 
ticism His  grief  at  the  death  of  his  love,  Sophie 
von  KUhn,  in  1797,  found  expression  in  a  volume  of 
beautiful  lyrics,  deeply  religious  in  tone,  the  Hym- 
nen  an  die  Nacht  [hymns  to  the  mghtj  (1800,  Eng 
trs  ,  1889,  1948),  and  in  the  hymns  translated  as 
Drvottonal  Songs  (1802')  A  collection,  Hymns  and 
Thoughts  on  Religion  (tr  by  W  Hastie),  appeared 
in  1888  Christendom  or  Europe  (1826;  Eng  tr., 
1844)  is  an  exposition  of  his  Catholicism 
Nova  Lisboa,  Angola  see  HUAMBO 
Novara  (nOva'ru),  city  (pop  52,269),  capital  of 
Novara  prov  ,  Piedmont,  N  Italv  It  is  an  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  center  The  16th-century 
Church  of  San  Gaudenzio  has  a  charactei  istic  dome 
and  a  fine  campanile  Several  battles  were  fought 
near  Novara  In  the  most  important  (March, 
1849)  the  Austnans  under  Radetzky  defeated  the 
Piedmontese,  thus  ending  the  war  of  1848-49  (see 
RiaoRGiMENTo)  Novara  was  also  the  scene  of  the 
defeat  of  the  French  by  the  Swiss  in  1513  (see 
ITALIAN  WARS)  Today  it  is  an  agricultural  and 
industrial  center 

Nova  Scotia  (nO'vu  sko'shu)  (Latin,  =new  Scot- 
land], province  (21,068  sq  mi  ,  1941  pop  577,962, 
1948  estimated  pop  635,000),  E  Canada  One  of 
the  Maritime  Provs  ,  it  includes  a  peninsula  374 
mi  long  and  the  adjacent  Cape  Breton  Island  The 
capital  is  the  port  of  Halifax,  other  important 
cities  include  Sydney,  Glace  Bay,  Dartmouth, 
Truro,  New  Glasgow,  and  Yarmouth  On  the 
north  the  province  is  bounded  by  the  Northumber- 
land Strait,  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  New  Brunswick,  from 
wbich  it  is  largely  separated  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
Tempered  by  surrounding  waters,  the  climate  is 
moderate  and  the  rainfall  abundant  On  the  east 
coast  rough  winds  sweep  hare  the  jagged  promon- 
tories and  send  combers  dashing  agauist  the  gran- 
ite rims  of  numerous  bays  and  coves  Small  fishing 
villages,  blight  with  white  houses  and  gaily  painted 
boats,  nestle  against  the  rocky  hillsides  Off  the 
beautiful  south  shore  is  Sable  Island,  called  the 
graveyard  of  the  Atlantic  before  its  treacherously 
shifting  dunes  were  stabilized  by  tree  plantings 
On  the  west  coast  huge  Fundy  tides,  rising  to 
heights  of  40  ft ,  wash  white  beaches  and  pleasant 
meadows  From  Yarmouth  there  are  direct  steam- 
ship connections  to  Boston,  and  Digby,  with  regu- 
lar shipping  schedules  to  St  John's,  is  an  important 
railroad,  lumbering,  and  agricultural  center  Fish- 
ing fleets  operate  on  the  great  continental  shelf, 
which  edges  tho  coast,  or  move  out  to  the  Grand 
Banks  Fixhmg  is  also  the  leading  industry  of  the 
wooded  north  shores  which  edge  the  warm  North- 
umberland Strait  Inland  the  old  mountains  are 
worn  into  rolling  hilla,  frequently  broken  by  lakes 
and  streams  Back  from  the  western  shore  dairy- 
ing thrives  on  the  meadowlands,  and  m  spring  val- 
leys such  as  Annapolis  and  Corn  wall  is  blossom 
fragrant  and  pink  with  apple  blossoms  The  bay 
lowlands,  reclaimed  by  dikes  in  the  17th  cent  ,  are 
very  productive  For  many  years  timber  has  been 
cut  and  floated  down  the  n\  ens  to  port,  but  enough 
forests  remain  to  feed  a  valuable  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry. The  fisheries,  in  Canada  second  only  to 
those  of  British  Columbia,  make  great  annual 
catches  of  cod,  haddock,  lobsteis,  herring,  and 
mackerel  to  contribute  to  a  growing  number  of 
canning  and  freezing  establishments  Coal,  of 
which  Nova  Scotia  produces  one  third  of  Canada's 
total  supply,  is  mined  at  Sydney,  Pictou,  and  In- 
verness in  seams  far  out  under  the  ocean  floor  The 
great  steel  mills  at  Sydney  use  tho  local  coal  and 
import  iron  from  Newfoundland  In  addition  to  its 
all-year  port  facilities,  Halifax  is  a  railroad  termi- 
nus and  a  center  of  shipbuilding  and  sugar  refining 
A  fine  system  of  railroads  and  nigh  ways  interlaces 
the  province,  providing  an  additional  lure  to  tour- 
ista  attracted  by  the  charms  of  the  rural  and  coastal 
countryside.  Frequently  visited  historical  spots  in- 
clude the  Shrine  of  Evangel  mo  at  Grand  Pre  and 
the  town  of  Annapolis  Royal,  site  of  the  hr.st  perma- 
nent Canadian  settlement  Sportsmen  tin  a  a  va- 
riety of  activities — all  types  of  fishing,  abundant 
game,  and  some  of  the  best  sailing  on  tho  conti- 
nent This  is  probably  the  land  that  Leif  Ericsson 
is  supposed  to  have  named  (c  1000)  Vinland 
Centuries  passed  before  John  Cabot  landed  O497) 
on  the  tip  of  Cape  Breton  Island,  but  soon  Euro- 
pean fishermen  made  regular  stops  during  their 
yearly  expeditions.  The  beginnings  of  New  France, 
called  ACADIA  in  the  region  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  were  made  when  the  settlement 
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established  in  1604  was  moved  to  Port  Royal  (now 
Annapolis  Royal)  in  1605  For  the  next  century 
France  and  England  contested  bitterly  for  colonial 
rights.  In  1621  the  earl  of  Stirling  obtained  a 
patent  from  James  I  for  the  whole  peninsula, 
named  Nova  Scotia  By  the  Treaty  of  Breda  (1667) 
the  area  was  given  to  France,  but  under  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht  (1713-14),  the  area  was  restored  to  Eng- 
land, although  Cape  Breton  Island  was  retained  by 
the  French.  Hostilities  continued  during  tho 
French  and  Indian  Wars,  one  incident  being  the 
expulsion  of  the  Acadians — a  tragedy  immortalized 
by  Longfellow's  Evangdine  With  the  close  of  the 
wars  in  1763,  Prince  Edward  and  Cape  Breton  is- 
lands were  annexed,  but  in  1769  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land became  a  separate  colony.  With  the  influx  of 
United  Empire  Loyalists,  c  1784,  additional  settle- 
ment was  made,  and  in  1784  New  Brunswick  and 
Cape  Breton  became  separate  colonies,  Cape  Bret- 
on rejoined  Nova  Scotia  m  1820  Sydney  was 
established  by  Loyalists  in  1788  and  Halifax,  set  up 
by  England  m  1749  as  a  military  and  naval  base, 
grew  rapidly  as  a  port  and  shipbuilding  center 
After  the  Jacobite  risings,  thousands  of  Scotch  emi- 
grants settled  on  the  north  coast  and  later  Hano- 
verian fisher  folk  established  homes  in  Lunenburg 
co  Under  the  leadership  of  Joseph  Howe,  Nova 
Scotia  became  the  first  colony  to  achieve  (1848) 
responsible  government,  when  it  persuaded  the 
governor  to  bow  to  the  wishes  of  the  elected  as- 
sembly When  confederation  of  the  Canadian 
provinces  was  proposed  in  1867,  Nova  Scotia  after 
hesitation  acceded  It  is  still  held  by  many  that  the 
province  was  gravely  handicapped  by  its  inability 
to  make  its  own  terms  for  trade  with  the  United 
States  and  by  the  advantage  conferred  by  high 
tariffs  on  the  competing  industries  of  central  Can- 
ada As  a  smaller  and  loss  wealthy  province,  Nova 
Scotia  is  still  struggling  for  more  recognition  in  the 
federation  During  its  long  settlement,  Nova 
Scotia  has  pioneered  m  Canadian  history  with  the 
first  newspaper,  the  first  printing  press,  arid  the 
first  university  (King's  College,  Windsor)  It  pio- 
neered again  in  the  late  1920s  when  St  Francis 
Xavier  Umv  sponsored  cooperatives  for  the  im- 
poverished fishcrfolk  at  Antigonish  These  success- 
ful self-help  projects  will  servo  as  models  of  co- 
operative planning  for  other  similar  communities 
See  J  B  Brebuer,  New  England's  Outpost  (1927) 
and  The  Neutral  Yankees  of  Nova  Scotia  (1937) ,  T 
Morns  Longstreth,  To  Nova  Scotia  (1936) ,  Gordon 
Bnnley,  Away  to  Cape  Breton  (1936),  Clara  Den- 
nis, Down  in  Nova  Scotia  (1937)  and  More  about 
Nova  Scotia  (1940),  Bertram  B  Fowler,  The  Lord 
Hclpa  Those  (1938),  Dorothy  Duncan,  Jiluenose  a. 
Pot  trait  of  Nova  Scotia  (1942);  Nova  Scotia 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Provincial  De- 
velopment and  Rehabilitation  (2  vols  ,  1944) ,  W.  C 
Barrett,  Down  East  (1945) 

Novatian  (nova 'shun),  fl  250,  Roman  priest,  anti- 
pope  (from  251),  and  theologian  Ho  opposed  the 
election  of  St  Cornelius  as  pope  and  set  himself  up 
instead  He  gamed  followers  all  over  the  einpue 
because  of  his  espousal  of  the  old  doctrine  of 
MONTANIBM  that  the  fallen  from  grace  were  out  of 
the  Church  forever  At  the  instance  of  St  Cyprian 
of  Carthage,  himself  quite  strict  on  readmission  to 
the  Church,  virtually  tho  whole  Church  recognized 
Cornelius  and  repudiated  Novatian  and  his  follow- 
ers, who  maintained  their  own  hierarchy  for  two  or 
three  centuries  After  325  their  distinction  waa 
almost  solely  historical  in  significance,  for  the  sect 
was  merged  with  DONATISM  Novatian's  chief 
work,  On  the  Trinity,  which  was  written  as  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  Gnostics,  tho  Theodotians,  and  the 
Sabelhans,  was  later  regarded  as  a  good  orthodox 
expression  of  ante-Nicene  doctrine,  except  for  the 
last  chapter,  which  anticipated  Arianism 

Novaya  Sibir  Island  (nd'vlii  sober'),  75  mi  long  and 
35  mi  wide,  easternmost  island  of  the  Anjou  group 
of  the  NEW  SIBERIAN  ISLANDS 

Novaya  Zemlya  (nd'vru  zlmlyft')  fRus  ,-new  land), 
archipelago  (c  35,000  sq  mi.,  1939  estimated  pop. 
400),  N  European  RSFSR,  m  the  Arctic  Ocean 
between  the  Barents  Sea  in  the  west  and  tho  Kara 
Sea  m  the  east  It  consists  of  two  largo  islands 
(separated  by  a  narrow  strait)  and  many  small 
islands  The  northern  section  of  the  archipelago  la 
always  covered  with  ice  The  central  mountains, 
rising  to  3,500  ft ,  are  a  continuation  of  the  Urals. 
The  southern  section  consists  of  tundra  lowlands. 
There  are  government  observation  stations  on  the 
western  coast  The  permanent  inhabitants  arc 
Nentsy  (foimerly  called  Samoyedea),  subsisting  on 
fishing  and  hunting  (seals,  other  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals, and  birds'  eggs  and  down)  There  are  mineral 
deposits  (copper,  lead,  zinc,  pyrite,  asphaltito) 
Known  since  the  16th  cent ,  the  islands  were  ex- 
plored in  the  19th  cent  Their  name  sometimes 
appears  as  Nova  Zembla 

Nova  Zembla,  RSFSR:  see  NOVAYA  ZLMLYA 

novel,  a  story  of  some  length  which  is  told  in  prose. 
The  word  was  first  used  in  English  ui  the  16th  «ent 
when  the  Italian  novella  (e  g ,  Boccaccio's  Decam- 
eron) became  popular  in  England  The  modern 
novel,  however,  dates  only  from  the  18th  cent, 
with  the  works  of  Daniel  Defoe  and  Samuel  Rich- 
ardson The  romance  is  differentiated  from  the 


Croat  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  twge  1. 
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novel  by  it*  remoteness  from  the  scenes  of  ordinary 
life,  whether  contemporary  or  historical,  and  by  its 
emphasis  on  the  fantastic,  the  marvelous,  or  the 
improbable  But  since  the  novel  enjoys  great  free- 
dom in  both  technique  and  subject  matter,  no  exact 
definition  has  ever  been  agreed  uj»on  Prose  fiction 
can  be  found  in  the  Arabian  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  in  Xenophon's  Cyropaedta,  in  The  Golden 
A»»  by  Apuleius,  in  Dapkni*  and  ChloS,  in  the 
Hatyncon  of  Petronnis,  stnd  in  the  legends  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  bv  the  Pseudo-Callistlienes  These 
legends  and  romances  dealing  with  Alexander,  to- 
gether with  those  on  the  Trojan  War,  were  ex- 
tremely popular  in  the  Middle  Ages  Also  popular 
then  were  the  late  Greek  romance  Apollomu*  of 
Tyre,  which  was  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  m 
the  llth  cent ,  and  the  ARTHURIAN  LEGEND  which 
gradually  evolved  into  Malory's  long  prose  ro- 
mance Morle  d' Arthur  (printed  in  1485)  The  in- 
vention of  printing  was  important  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  narrative,  it  brought  about  an  im  rease 
in  reading  and  encouraged  the  tendency  to  turn 
the  long  verse  narratives  into  prose  and  to  elabo- 
rate the  short  prose  tale  In  the  16th  cent  prose 
fiction  ran  be  found  in  Rabelais's  Garganliia  and 
Pantayniel,  Cervantes's  Don  Quixote,  Philip  Sid- 
ney's Anadia,  and  John  Lyly's  Euphuet  and  in  the 
works  of  Thomas  Nash  The  narrative  fie  tion  of 
France  in  the  17th  cent,  imluded  L'Aetree  of 
Honor*  d'Urfe,  the  Pnn«w*e  de  Cleve*  of  Mine  de 
la  Fayette,  and  the  works  of  Mile  de  Scudery  In 
England  the  beginnings  of  the  novel  can  be  seen  in 
the  character  sketches  popular  in  the  early  17th 
cent ,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  created  by  Addison  and  Steele  in  the 
Spectator  papers  (1711-12)  Aphra  Behn's  Oroono- 
ko  (1688)  has  often  been  considered  an  early  novel 
The  great  prose  works  in  England  which  preceded 
the  novel,  however,  were  John  Bunyari's  rilgnm'a 
Progress  (1678)  and  Jonathan  Swift's  Gulliver's 
Travels  (1726)  Historians  of  the  novel  are  divided 
as  to  whether  or  not  Robinson  Crusoe  (1719)  and 
Mott  Flanders  (1722)  by  Daniel  Defoe  should  be 
classified  as  novels,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
Pamela,  or,  Virtue  Rewarded  (1740),  by  Samuel 
Richardson,  is  a  modern  novel  Here,  in  the  form 
of  letters,  is  a  single  narrative  in  which  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  people  are  faithfully  presented 
Pamela,  a  passionate  but  conventional  love  story, 
enjojed  great  popularity  not  only  in  England  but 
also  on  the  Continent  Partly  as  a  burlesque  of 
Richardson,  Henry  Fielding  wrote  Joseph  Andrews 
in  1742,  and  in  1749  the  more  famous  Tom  Jon?* 
In  these  novels  the  letter  form  is  abandoned,  and 
there  is  a  wide  vanetj  in  characters,  incidents,  and 
scenes.  Fielding's  novels  were  followed  by  the 
works  of  Tobias  Smollett  and  Oliver  Goldsmith 
The  Gorsrc  ROMANCB,  of  which  Horace  Walpole 
and  Ann  Radchffe  were  the  chief  exponents,  be- 
came popular  at  the  end  of  the  century  In  Franc  e 
the  best-known  novels  of  the  18th  cent  were  Kous- 
seau's  Nouvflh  Helolse,  Bernardm  de  Saint- 
Pierre's  Pavl  et  Virginv,  and  Connne  by  Mme  de 
Stafil  The  most  famous  novels  in  Germany  were 
Goethe's  Sorrows  of  Young  Werther  and  Wilhelm 
Meitter  Gradually  the  novel  tame  to  rival  poetry 
and  the  essay  in  popularity,  and  by  the  19th  ( ent 
it  became  the  most  important  hterar>  form  The 
subject  matter  of  the  novel  was  greatly  extended — 
history  in  Walter  Scott,  contemporary  manners  in 
Jane  Austen,  political  questions  in  William  God- 
win and  Benjamin  Dmraeh,  romance  in  Charlotte 
and  Emily  Bronte,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
adventure  in  the  novels  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
and  Rudyard  Kipling  Almost  all  these  subjects 
can  be  found  in  the  novels  of  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
and  George  Eliot,  who  are  among  the  most  famouw 
English  novelists  Later  in  the  century  the  more 
realistic  novels  of  George  Meredith  and  Thomas 
Hardy  appeared  In  France  the  great  19th-cen- 
tury novelists  include  Stendhal,  Balzac,  and  Flau- 
bert. The  historical-adventure  novels  of  Dumas 
and  Hugo  have  always  been  popular  In  Russia 
the  19th  cent,  produced  the  great  novels  of  Gogol, 
Turgenev,  Dostoyevsky,  and  Leo  Tolstoy  The 
first  American  novel  is  generally  considered  to  bo 
William  Hill  Brown's  Pmoer  of  Sympathy  (1789) , 
James  Femmore  Cooper's  adventure  tales  pre- 
ceded the  greater  Scarlet  Letter  (1850)  by  Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne  and  Moby-Dick  (1851)  by  Herman 
Melville  In  the  last  two  decades  of  the  century, 
Mark  Twain.  Wzlliam  Dean  Howells,  and  Henry 
Jamea  were  the  dominant  figures  in  fiction  In  the 
late  19th  cent,  and  the  20th  cent  the  tendency  of 
the  novel  to  take  over  both  the  subject  matter  and 
the  techniques  of  other  literary  forms  continued 
A  large  number  of  novels  described  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  detail  and  showed  how 
these  conditions  determined  the  fate  of  the  char- 
acters. The  earliest  novels  of  this  school  were  writ- 
ten by  timile  Zola  in  France  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
cent ,  Arnold  Bennett  in  England,  and  Frank  Nor- 
ris  and  Theodore  Dreiser  in  America  Some  used 
the  novel  as  a  vehicle  for  the  discussion  of  con- 
temporary problems,  such  as  II  G  Wells,  Aldous 
Huxley,  and,  more  recently  in  France,  Jean  Paul 
Sartre.  Upton  Sinclair  and  Jack  London  wrote 
novels  that  were  frankly  political  tracts  Most  of 
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Edith  Wharton'i  were  faithful  pictures  of  upper- 
class  life  in  New  York  city.  The  TOMB  NOVEL  and 
the  mystery  story  or  DKTBCTTVK  BTOBT,  often  with 
no  pretense  to  literary  merit,  became  popular 
forms  of  entertainment  and  relaxation.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  some  writers  tned  to  achieve 
in  the  novel  some  of  the  subtlety  and  depth  which 
were  traditionally  associated  with  poetry.  The 
most  important  of  these  authors  was  James  Joyce 
In  Ulynse*  (1922)  and  in  Finnegan*  Wake  (1939)  he 
not  only  introduced  new  narrative  methods  but 
modified  the  language  itself  The  attempt  to  ren- 
der the  stream  of  consciousness  of  the  characters 
can  be  seen  in  Virginia  Woolf  in  England  and  Mar- 
cel Proust  in  France  as  well  as  in  James  Joyce 
Despite  these  techniques,  which  have  influenced 
many  writers,  the  novel  still  remains  a  unified  nar- 
rative whu  h  presents  chara<  tors  and  incidents  from 
real  life  Among  famous  20th-century  European 
novelists  who  are  known  in  translation  are  Selma 
Lagerlof,  Knut  Hamsun,  Kafka,  Werfel,  Jakob 
Wassermann,  Thomas  Mann,  Holland,  Gide,  and 
Malraux  In  England  and  America,  aside  from 
those  ft  1  road v  mentioned,  the  best  known  include 
Somerset  Maugham,  D  H  Lawrence,  Scott  Fita- 
gerald,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Thomas  Wolfe,  Heming- 
way, Willa  Gather,  Dos  Passes,  and  William  Faulk- 
ner A  notable  tendency  in  their  works  is  the  at- 
tempt to  present  the  actions  and  thoughts  of  the 
charac  ters  directly,  without  any  interpretation  or 
moralizing  on  the  part  of  the  author  See  also  the 
articles  on  various  national  literatures  See  E  A 
Baker,  The  History  of  the  English  Novel  (10  vols  , 
1924-39);  W  A  Drake,  Contemporary  European 
Wnters  (1928),  Joseph  Beach,  The  Twentieth 
Century  Novel  (1932),  Edward  Wagenknecht,  The 
Cavalcade  of  the  Enalish  Novel  (1943) 

Novelle  (nSvfi'lu),  German  term  used  to  describe  a 
short  novel  The  Novelle  restricts  itself  to  a  single 
event  and  shows  the  effect  of  this  event  on  a  char- 
acter or  group  Well-known  writers  of  this  literary 
form  include  Goethe,  Heinnch  von  Kleist,  Gott- 
fried Keller,  and  Thomas  Mann.  See  Edwin  Ben- 
net,  A  History  of  the  German  Noodle  (1934) 

Hovels   see  COBPUS  JURIS  CIVILIS. 

November*  we  MONTH 

novena  (novS'im^)  [Latin, -a  group  of  nine],  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  primal  ily  a  series  of 
public  01  private  prayers  extending  over  nine  con- 
secutive days,  especially  nine  days  preceding  a 
feast  (inclusive)  More  rarely,  a  novena  extends 
over  any  nine  days,  as  nine  consecutive  Mondays 
or  nine  first  Fridays  of  the  month  By  extension, 
especially  in  America,  the  term  is  used  for  a  regular 
series  of  prayers,  e  g  ,  a  "perpetual  novena"  occur- 
ring every  Friday  Novenas  aro  made  especially 
m  honor  of  the  saints  to  ask  their  intercession  for 
certain  benefits  They  are  frequent  m  honor  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  (under  her  various  aspects,  e  g ,  Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows),  of  St  Joseph,  of  St  Anno,  of  St 
Anthony,  and  of  other  saints  whose  cults  aro 
potMilar,  and  they  are  said  for  the  repose  of  the 
souls  in  purgatory  Widespread  public  novenas  are 
those  of  Pentecost  (beginning  the  Saturday  after 
Ascension),  of  the  Assumption  (Aug  7-15),  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  (Nov  30-Dec  8),  and  the 
"novena  of  grace,  in  honor  of  St  Francis  Xavier 
(March  3-11)  Public  novenas  must  be  approved 
by  the  church  authorities  The  practice  of  novenas 
is  very  ancient  in  the  Western  Church,  and  the  idea 
was  probably  borrowed  from  Roman  paganism 

Novgorod  (ndv'gtirftt),  city  (pop  32,764),  capital  of 
Novgorod  oblast,  W  European  RSFSR,  on  the 
navigable  Volkhov  river  near  the  point  where  it 
leaves  Lake  II  men  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  Russian 
cities  and  was  a  major  commercial  and  cultural 
center  of  medieval  Europe  Here  RURIK  is  said  to 
have  founded  the  Russian  state  m  862  Novgorod 
was  dependent  on  Kiev  until  the  12th  cent.,  when 
it  became  the  capital  of  an  independent  republic — 
Sovereign  Great  Novgorod  Supreme  authority 
was  vested  in  a  popular  assembly,  the  veihe,  which 
elected — and  often  exded  —  the  dukes  These  held 
supreme  military  and  judicial  powers,  but  no  legis- 
lative or  administrative  functions,  which  were 
vested  in  elected  magistrates  The  basis  of  the 
power  of  the  republic  was  its  economic  prosperity 
Situated  on  the  great  trade  route  to  the  Volga  val- 
ley, it  became,  with  London,  Bruges,  and  Bergen, 
one  of  the  four  chief  trade  centers  of  the  HANSE- 
ATIC  LEAOHJR,  which  established  a  foreign  office 
there  (8t  Peter's  Yard).  Furs,  hides,  wax,  honey, 
flax,  and  tar  were  the  chief  export  articles  Cloth 
and  metals  were  imported  from  Europe  and  corn 
from  central  Russia  Transit  trade  with  the  Orient 
reached  a  great  volume  The  enterprising  mer- 
chants of  Novgorod  extended  the  power  of  the  re- 
public over  the  entire  north  of  Russia,  levied  trib- 
ute even  beyond  the  Urals,  and  founded  many  col- 
onies The  citizens  of  Novgorod  repulsed  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Teutonic  Knights  and  Livonian 
Knights  and  of  the  Swedes  and  escaped  the  Mongol 
invasion.  At  its  height,  in  the  14th  cent.,  its  popu- 
lation rose  to  c  .400,000.  Its  colorful  splendor  dur- 
ing that  period,  its  hundreds  of  churches,  its  great 
shops  and  arsenals,  its  huge  fairs,  have  furnished 
rich  themes  for  later  Russian  art  and  folklore.  In 
1478  Novgorod  fell  to  Iran  III  of  Moscow.  Its 


local  liberties  were  totally  abolished  by  Ivan  IV, 
who  laid  the  city  waste  m  1670  to  punish  it  for  BUS* 
pected  treachery  The  economic  importance  of 
Novgorod  decreased,  particularly  after  the  nse  of 
St.  Petersburg.  The  magnificent  architectural 
monuments  of  Novgorod  earned  it  the  name  the 
"museum  city"  until  the  Second  World  War,  when 
it  was  held  by  the  Germans  (1941-44)  and  suffered 
great  damage.  Chief  among  the  losses  was  the 
12th-century  kremlm.  on  the  left  river  bank,  con- 
taining the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  (founded  1045) 
and  a  monument  (1862)  commemorating  the 
1,000th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Russia.  On 
the  left  bank,  the  former  commercial  center,  are — 
or  were — numerous  medieval  churches  and  a  mu- 
seum of  old  Russian  art. 

Novibazar,  Yugoslavia:  see  Novi  PAZAH. 

Novikov.  Nikolai  Ivanovieh  (nylkull'  evil'nuvfch> 
n6'vekuf),  1744-1818,  Russian  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. In  1769,  with  the  Drone,\  he  started  the 
vogue  of  the  satirical  maganne  modeled  on  Addi- 
son 's  Spectator  The  project  was  a  success  but  in 
1774  was  halted  by  Catherine  II,  who  had  at  first 
encouraged  such  journals.  Novikov  next  turned  to 
publishing  books  designed  to  spread  enlighten- 
ment at  a  modest  price  and  again  was  stopped  by 
imperial  oider  Ho  was  imprisoned  and  hold  until 
the  accession  of  Paul  I  in  1796  but  even  then  did 
not  return  to  active  literary  life.  Besidw  Hatire, 
Novikov  wrote  short  stories,  of  which  the  taut  in 
"The  Novgorod  Girls'  Wedding  Eve  " 

Novi  Ligur*  (no'vS  15'goora),  town  (pop,  17,251). 
Piedmont,  NW  Italy,  N  of  Genoa  It  is  a  railroad 
and  manufacturing  center  Here  m  1799  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  forces  under  Suvarov  de- 
feated the  French  under  Joubert,  who  was  killed 

Novi  Pazar  (no've  pttzftr'),  town  (pop  12,196),  W 
Serbia,  Yugoslavia  Under  Turkish  rule  it  was  an 
important  garrison  town  and  a  provincial  capital 
The  sanjak  [district]  of  Novibazar  (an  older  spoil- 
ing) was  occupied  by  Austrian  forces  from  1879  to 
1908,  but  remained  under  Turkish  civil  adminis- 
tration until  1913.  when  it  passed  to  Serbia  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Balkan  Wars  The  town  retains  much 
of  its  Turkish  architecture 

Novi  Sad,  (n6"w  sad'),  Ger  Neuaate  (noi'aats), 
Hung  tfjvidek  (fio'Avid&k"),  city  (pop  77,127),  N 
Serbia,  Yugoslavia,  on  tho  Danube  opposite  Petro- 
varadin  The  capital  of  Vojvodma,  it  is  a  graui- 
tradiug  center  and  has  flour  nulls,  canneries,  and  n 
silk  uidustn  Founded  m  the  17th  cent  ,  it  rapidly 
developed  as  a  common-mi  center,  l>e<  ame  an 
Orthodox  episcopal  see,  and  was  made  (1748)  a 
royal  free  city  of  Hungary  In  the  18th  and  earl> 
19th  cent  Novi  Sad  was  the  renter  of  the  Serbian 
literary  revival  It  was  ceded  by  Hungary  to 
Yugoslavia  in  the  Treaty  of  Trianon  (1920),  but 
was  oct  upied  by  Hungarian  troops  in  the  Second 
World  War 

Novocherkassk  (n6*vuchlrkilsk').  uty  (pop  81,- 
28b),  8  European  RSFSR,  on  tho  Aksai  river  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Don,  c-  20  mi  NE  of  Rostov 
It  manufactures  locomotives,  machinery,  and  ex- 
plosives and  has  lumt>cr  mills,  distilleries,  and 
meat-packing  plantx  Founded  in  1865  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  it  is  the  site  of 
the  former  net  man's  palace  There  are  several 
technical  and  pedagogic  ul  institutes  During  the 
Russian  civil  war  (1917-20),  Novocherkassk  was 
held  by  German  and  by  counterrevolutionan 
troops  In  the  Second  World  War  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Germans  in  1942-43 

Novomkolayevsk,  RSFSR*  nee  NOVOSIBIRSK 

Novorossisk  or  Novorossiisk  (both  nd'vurftsesk'), 
city  (pop  95,280),  W  Krasnodar  Territory,  8  Euro- 
pean RSFSR,  a  major  Black  Sea  port.  It  exportf 
grain  and  haw  petroleum  refineries,  cement  plants 
shipyards,  and  machinery  plants.  The.  city  stand* 
on  the  site  of  a  Genoese  colony  (13th-14th  cent ) 
and  of  a  former  Turkish  fortress,  which  was  cap- 
tured (1808)  by  the  Russians.  The  present  oit\ 
was  founded  in  1838.  In  the  Russian  civil  wai 
NovorOHSisk  was  held  (1918-20)  by  Demkin,  in  tht> 
Second  World  War  it  was  occupied  (1942-43)  b> 
the  Germans 

Novosibirsk  (nuvusebersk'),  city  (1926  pop 
120,128;  1939  pop  405,689:  1946  estimated  pop 
750,000),  capital  of  Novosibirsk  oblast,  RSFSR,  in 
8  central  Siberia,  on  the  upper  Ob  river  and  on  the 
Trans-Siberian  RK.  Founded  m  1893  as  Novoniko- 
iayevsk  (it  received  its  new  name  in  1925).  it  grew 
with  extraordinary  speed  into  the  largest  city, 
industrial  center,  and  river  and  rail  transportation 
point  of  Asiatic  Russia  Its  growth  is  partly  due  to 
the  proximity  of  the  KUZNETSK  BASIN.  It  pro- 
duces heavy  machinery,  steel,  and  cotton  textiles 
A  cultural  center,  it  has  technical,  agricultural, 
medical,  and  scientific  institutes,  an  opera  house, 
theaters,  and  a  regional  museum.  The  region  form- 
ing Novosibirsk  oblast  (which  includes  the  BABABA 
STBPPB)  is  predominantly  agricultural. 

Novy  Chardzhui,  Turkmen  S8R:  see  CHABMHOTJ. 

Novy  Margelan,  Usbek  HSR  s«e  FBRQANA. 

Novy  Urgeneh,  Uzbek  8SH:  see  URGBNOH. 

Nowata  (ndw&'tu),  city  (pop.  3,904),  co.  seat  of 
Nowata  oo,  NE  Okla.,  NB  of  Tulsm,  in  an  oil- 
producing  area;  settled  1888,  mo.  1895.  The  Area 
also  produces  timber  and  farm  products. 
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Vowawe*  (noYft'ves)  f.C»eoh,»new  village},  former 
towa  (1933  popT29,229),  Brandenburg,  E  Ger- 
many, on  the  Havel  and  near  Berlin  Founded  by 
~  ';  II  aa  a  textile  center  for  Protestant 

a  weavers,  it  was  joined  (1938)  with  Neu- 

'g,  center  of  the  German  moving-picture 

industry,  and  was  incorporated  (o  1940)  with 
Potsdam* 

Sowy  Port,  Poland  see  DANZIG 
owy  Sacz,  Pol.  Nowu  Sac*  (n6'v!  s5ch'),  Ger 
Neu-Sandec  (noi"-saVdets)7  city  (pop  23,049),  8 
Poland,  3E  of  Cracow  It  was  founded  in  1 294  and 
was  included  (1772-1919)  in  Auntnan  Poland 
Chiefly  a  trade  center,  the  city  has  also  an  electrical 
industry ,  there  are  deposits  of  lignite  and  petroleum 
in  the  vicinity 

noyadet  (nwayiids').  method  of  execution  originated 
in  1793  by  CARBIEB  at  Nantes  m  the  Reign  of 
Terror  in  order  to  exterminate  the  "brigands  of  tho 
VKNoie  "  The  guillotine  proved  too  Blow,  and  HO 
wholesale  drowmngs  or  noyades  were  instituted 
The  victims  were  bound  and  put  on  boats,  and  the 
boats  were  sunk  in  the  river  Loire  Altogether, 
Lhero  were  seven  of  these  organised  noyades  with 
an  estimated  loss  of  life  from  2,800  to  4,600 

Hoves,  Alfred,  1880-,  English  poet,  b  Staffordshire, 
educated  at  Oxford  From  1914  to  1923  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  at  Princeton  and  haa 
frequently  visited  the  United  States  His  poetical 
works  include  The  Flower  of  Old  Japan  (1903),  The 
Pored  of  Wild  Thyme  (1906),  Drake  (1908),  an 
epic,  Tale*  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern  (1912) ,  The  Torch 
Bearers  (1922-30),  a  trilogy  on  science,  and  Shad- 
ows on  the  Doum  (1941)  Well-known  individual 
poems  are  "Forty  Singing  Seamen,"  "Tho  Barrel- 
Organ, "  and  "Tne  Highwayman  "  Orchard's  Bay 
(1939)  is  a  collection  of  poems  and  essays  He  has 
also  written  novels,  criticism  (Aspect*  of  Modern 
Poetry,  1924),  poetic  plays,  and  biography  (Vol- 
taire, 1938) ,  The  Unknown  God  (1934)  is  an  account 
of  his  conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism.  Noyes  is 
a  literary  conservative,  he  adheres  to  traditional 
forms  and  esehowa  poetic  experiment  See  study 
by  W  C  Jerrold  (1930). 

Noyes,  Arthur  Amos,  1866-1930,  American  chemist 
and  educator,  b  Newburyport,  Mass  ,  grad  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  (B  S  ,  1886) 
He  served  at  his  alma  mater  from  1887  to  1919  (as 
organiser  and  director  of  the  chemical  research 
laboratory  from  1903  and  as  acting  president, 
1907-9)  From  1915  he  was  associated  with 
Throop  Polytechnic  Institute  (later  California 
Institute  of  Technology),  where  he  organized  and 
served  as  director  of  tho  chemical  laboratory  He 
is  known  for  his  work  on  qualitative  analysis  and 
for  his  researches  in  the  ionic  theory  His  works 
include  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis  of  Inorganic 
Substances  (1895,  10th  ed  ,  1942)  and  Qualitative 
Analysis  for  the  Rare  Elements  (with  W.  C.  Bray, 
1927). 

Noyes,  John  Humphrey,  1811-86,  American  re- 
former, founder  of  the  ONBIDA  COMMUNITY,  b 
Brattleboro,  Vt ,  grad  Dartmouth,  and  studied 
theology  at  Yale  He  lost  his  license  to  preach 
because  of  his  "perfet  tioniwt"  doctrine  This,  tak- 
ing its  name  from  Mat  6  48,  was  based  on  the 
belief  that  man's  innate  smlessness  could  be  re- 
gained through  communion  with  Christ.  At  Put- 
ney, Vt.,  he  formed  (1839)  a  society  of  Bible 
communists,  later  called  Perfectionists,  their  prac- 
tice of  complex  marriage  (begun  1846)  so  aroused 
the  neighborhood  that  Noyes  was  forced  to  flee 
In  1848  he  established  another  community  at 
Oueida,  N  Y  (with  a  later  branch  at  Wallmgford. 
Conn  ).  where  he  developed  his  religious  and  social 
experiments  in  communal  living  By  1879  internal 
dissension  had  arisen  and  outside  hostility  became 
so  strong  that  Noyes  went  to  Canada,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  His  writings  include  The 
Berean  (1847)  and  many  pamphlets.  See  George 
W  Noyes,  comp.,  Religious  Experiences  of  John 
Humphrey  Noyes  (1923)  and  John  Humphrey 
Noyet  the  Putney  Community  (1931) ,  R.  A.  Parker, 
A  Yankee  Saint  (1935) ,  Pierrepont  B  Noyes,  My 
Father's  House  (1937) 

Reyes,  William  Albert,  1857-1941,  American  chem- 
ist, b.  near  Independence,  Iowa,  grad  Iowa  Col- 
lege, now  Grumell  (B  A.,  1879),  PhD  Johns 
Hopkins,  1882.  He  was  professor  at  Rose  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Torre  Haute,  Ind  (1886-1903), 
served  the  Bureau  of  Standards  (1903-7),  and  was 
head  of  the  chemistry  department  and  director  of 
the  chemical  laboratory  at  the  Univ.  of  Illinois 
(1907-26).  His  many  works  include  Elements  of 
Qualitative  Analysis  (1887),  College  Textbook  of 
Chemistry  (1919),  and  Building  for  Peace  (1923). 
Hus  son,  William  Albert  Neyes.  Jr.,  1898-,  b.  Terre 
Haute,  Ind  ,  grad.  Grumell  College  (BA.,  1919),  is 
noted  for  his  work  in  electrochemistry  and  photo- 
chemistry. With  his  father  he  wrote  Modern  Al- 
chemy (1932). 

Hoyoa  (nwayS'),  city  (pop.  5,900),  Oise  dept.,  N 
France,  in  Picardy.  Here  Charlemagne  was 
crowned  king  of  the  Franks  in  768.  The  town  was 
devastated  tu  both  world  ware,  but  the  Cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame  (12th-13th  cent.)  has  survived. 
The  house  in  which  John  Calvin  was  born  ia  re- 
stored and  now  a  museum.  A  treaty  was  signed 
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here  between  France  and  Spain  in  1C16  (see  ITALIAN 
WABS). 

Nubia  (nG'b«u),  ancient  country,  NE  Africa  At 
its  height  it  extended  from  the  First  Cataract  of 
the  Nile  (near  Aswan,  Egypt)  to  Khartoum,  in  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  It  carne  early  under  the 
influence  ot  the  Pharaohs,  whose  power  sometime** 
reached  8  to  Argo  (near  Dongola)  Egypt  itself 
was  ruled  briefly  by  conquering  Nubians,  who 
established  the  XXV  dynasty  Some  time  after 
their  expulsion  (7th  cent.  B  C  )  from  Egypt  by  tho 
Assyrians,  the  Nubian  capital  was  moved  from 
Napata  to  Meroe.  Napata  was  destroyed  (c  23 
B.C  )  by  the  Romans.  Meroe  fell  to  Ethiopians 
c  350  and  was  abandoned  Under  the  Roman  Em- 
peror Diocletian  a  Negro  tribe,  the  Nobatae,  were 
settled  in  Nubia.  They  mixed  with  the  indigenous 
stock  and  formed  apowerful  kingdom  with  its  cap- 
ital at  Dongola.  The  kingdom  was  converted  to 
Christianity  m  the  bth  cent.  Joined  with  the 
Christian  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  it  long  resisted 
Moslem  encroachment,  but  m  1360  it  finally  col- 
lapsed. Nubia  then  broke  up  into  many  petty 
states.  MOHAMMKU  Aw  of  Egypt  conquered  it 
(1820-22),  and  in  the  late  19th  cent  much  of  the 
area  was  held  by  supporters  of  the  MAHDI.  See 
Sir  firnest  Budge,  History  of  Ethiopia,  Nubia,  and 
Abyssinia  (1928) 

Nueva  Oalicia  (nwft'va  gale  'ay  a),  Spanish  colonial 
administrative  region,  W  Mexico,  comprising 
roughly  the  present  states  of  Jalisco  and  Nayarit 
with  8  Smaloa.  Conquered  (1529-31)  by  Nuno  de 
GUZMAN  and  later  governed  by  Francisco  Vasquez 
de  Corouado,  the  territory  was  the  scene  of  the 
Mixr6N  WAB  m  1541.  In  1548  it  was  given  an 
audiencia  at  Guadalajara  Nominally  subject  to 
the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  it  was  essentially  a 
separate  administration  controlled  from  Spain,  and 
it  came  to  be  known  after  the  creation  (1563)  of  a 
presidential  office  of  its  own  as  the  presidency  of 
Nueva  Gahcia.  Its  independent  character,  how- 
ever, declined  as  in  the  colonial  eia  authority  was 
more  and  more  centralised  m  Mexico  cit> 

Nueva  Routs,  (rose'ta),  tity  (pop  25,551),  Coahuila, 
N  Mexico  In  semiand  country,  Nueva  Rosita, 
connected  by  rail  with  Saltillo,  Monteire>.  and 
Piedras  Negras,  developed  as  a  prominent  indus- 
trial <  ity  of  N  Mexico  in  the  1930s  There  is  a  new 
and  large  tine  smelter 

Nueva  San  Salvador:  see  SANTA  TECH. 

Nuevitas  (uwave'tas),  city  (pop  12,029),  E  Cuba,  a 
port  on  the  north  coast.  With  two  subsidiary  ports, 
Paatelillo  and  Puerto  Tarafa,  Nuc  vitas  exports  a 
major  part  of  the  Cuban  sugar  crop  It  is  the 
terminus  of  two  railroads  and  a  highway  Its  large 
bay  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492  Nuevi- 
tas  was  subject  to  frequent  raids  by  buccaneers, 
notably  one  by  Sir  Henry  MOBUAN  in  1568. 

Nuevo  Laredo  (nwa'vo  larfi/dho),  city  (pop  28,872), 
Tamauhpas,  NE  Mexico,  across  the  Rio  Grande 
from  Laredo,  Texas  Connected  with  the  United 
States  by  automobile  and  railroad  bridges,  Nuevo 
Laredo  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  INTER- 
AMKRICAN  HIGHWAY  and  the  chief  point  of  entry 
for  American  tourists  drivuig  to  Mexico  It  is 
situated  on  a  flat  alluvial  plain  in  an  agricultural 
and  stock-raising  region  and  is  distributing  center 
for  this  area  as  well  as  a  center  of  international 
trade  Founded  (1755)  by  Tomas  Sauches  on  land 
granted  by  Jose.  de  EsrANo6N  (Nuevo  Laredo  was 
part  of  Laredo,  Texas,  until  the  treaty  ending  the 
Mexican  War  in  1848),  the  city  figured  in  the  rev- 
olution of  1910  and  was  burned  m  1914 

Nuevo  Le6n  (nwa'vG  laou'),  ftate  (25,136  sq  mi  , 
1946  estunated  pop  678,723),  NE  Mexico  Except 
for  a  small  strip  of  land  obtained  from  Coahuila 
to  the  west,  Nuevo  Le6n  is  separated  from  the  Rio 
Grande  by  the  panhandle  of  Tamauhpas  The 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the  state  are  tra- 
versed by  the  Sierra  Madre  Oriental,  but  some  of 
the  extreme  western  portions  lie  within  the  vast, 
semiand  basin  lands  of  N  Mexico,  which  are  cul- 
tivable under  irrigation  Mining  in  the  mountain- 
ous parts  provides  much  of  Nuevo  Leon's  business 
in  the  refining  of  ores  and  has  helped  make 
MONTERREY,  the  capital,  a  booming  industrial  city 
Much  of  the  north  is  arid  cactus  country,  but  to  the 
east,  where  the  plains  sweep  down  toward  the  low- 
lands of  Tainaulipas  and  are  crossed  by  several 
largo  rivers,  the  land  is  suitable  to  agriculture. 
Grams,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  maguey  are  grown. 
The  province  of  Nuevo  Leon,  including  much  of 
what  is  now  £  Coahuila,  was  granted  (1579)  to 
Lius  de  Carabajal,  who  engaged  in  slave  catching 
After  independence,  Nuevo  Leon,  much  reduced  in 
sue,  became  (1824)  a  state  It  was  occupied  by 
U.8  forces  in  the  Mexican  War. 

NuflUld,  William  Richard  Morris,  1st  Viscount  (ntk'- 
feld),  1877-.  British  automobile  manufacturer  and 
philanthropist.  Beginning  his  career  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  bicycle  shop,  he  entered  upon  the  manu- 
facture of  motorcycles  and,  in  1912,  of  automobiles. 
The  Morris  cars  became  quickly  one  of  the  biggest 
mass-production  industries  in  Great  Britain,  and 
Morris  became  known  as  the  "British  Ford  "  Dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War,  Morris,  who  was 
created  Viscount  Nuffiotd  in  1938,  engaged  in  tho 
manufacture  of  aircraft.  He  has  made  philanthrop- 
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ie  bequests  of  some  $100,000,000,  a  large  part  of 
which  went  to  Oxford  Univ 

ffttgsoak  Peninsula  (noog'sSoak),  on  W  Greenland, 
N  of  Disko  island  It  has  coal  deposits  and  petri- 
fied flora. 

nuisance,  in  law,  an  act  which,  without  legal  justi- 
fication, interferes  with  safety,  comfort,  or  the  use 
of  property  A  private  nuisance  Co  g  ,  erecting  u 
wall  which  shuts  off  a  neighbor's  light)  in  one  which 
affects  one  or  a  few  persons,  while  a  public  nui8an<  e 
(e  R  ,  conducting  a  disorderly  house)  affects  many 
person*.  In  some  cases  the  victim  of  a  private 
nuisance  may  abate  it  (eg,  tear  down  the  wall ) 
Damages  are  available  to  a  party  who  suffers  from 
a  private  nuisance  or  who  is  especially  injured  by  u 
public  nuisance,  and  courts  will  issue  injunctions 
against  continuing  nuisances  Since  public  nui- 
sances are  injurious  to  the  community,  they  may 
be  prosecuted  as  crimes  Nuisance  is  a  flexible  le- 
gal category  Thus,  while  a  slaughterhouse  is  law- 
ful in  a  manufacturing  district,  it  may  be  a  nui- 
sance in  a  residential  quarter  Activities,  such  aa 
operating  blast  furnaces,  which  were  once  deemed 
nuisances,  are  now  recognised  as  indispensable  and 
lawful 

Nukahira,  Marquesas  Islands  see  NUKU  HIVA. 

Nukh*  (nflo'kM,  n<5okha'),  rity  (1932  estimated 
pop  37,000),  N  Azerbaijan  SSK,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Greater  Caucasus.  It  is  a  major  centei 
of  silk  production  in  a  district  that  grows  rice  and 
fruit  Until  its  conquest  (1806)  by  Russia,  Nukha 
was  the  capital  of  a  khanate  under  Iranian  susc- 
rainty 

Nukualofa  (n6o"kwal6'fa),  town  (pop  7,000),  cap- 
ital and  chief  port  of  TONGA,  on  the  north  coivsl 
of  Tongatabu  The  palace  of  Queen  Salote  and  the 
House  of  Parliament  are  here 

Nuku  Hiva  (n6Vkdo  he'vA),  Ifukuhiva,  or  Nnkahiva 
(n«5o*kah6'va),  volcanic  island  (46  sq  mi  ,  pop 
737)  ,fS  Pacific,  largest  of  the  MARQUESAS  ISHNIX* 
It  is  N  of  Hiva  Oa  It  has  a  circumference  of  c  70 
mi  ,  there  are  eight  harbors,  the  beat  of  which  is 
Taiohae  Bay  on  the  south  coa«t  The  chief  exports 
are  copra  and  fruits  The  village  of  Taiohae  was 
the  former  capital  of  the  Marquesas  Islands 

Nukus  (nookoos'),  ut\  (1935  estimated  pop  6,000), 
capital  of  Karakalpak  ASSR,  Uzbek  SSR,  on  the 
Amu  Darya  river  A  new  city,  it  replaced  Turtkul 
as  capital  in  1939  Cotton  is  protensed 

nullification,  in  U  S  history,  a  doctrine  expounded 
by  the  advocates  of  extreme  STATES'  RIGHTS  It 
held  that  states  have  the  right  to  declare  null  and 
void  and  to  set  aside  m  practice  any  law  of  the 
Federal  government  which  violates  their  voluntaiv 
compact  embodied  in  the  U  S  Constitution  The 
KENTUCKY  ANT>  VIRGINIA  RESOLUTIONS  declared 
(1799)  nullification  to  be  the  rightful  icmedv  by  the 
states  for  all  unauthorized  acts  done  under  the  pre- 
text of  the  Constitution  A  closely  reasoned  rein- 
forcement to  the  doctrine  of  nullification  was  set 
forth — in  response  to  the  tariff  of  1828,  which 
favored  Northern  interests  at  the  expense  of  the 
South— by  John  C  CALHOUN  m  his  South  Carolina 
Exposition  (1828)  The  strong  pro-Union  stpnd  of 
President  Andrew  Jackson  brought  forth  furthei 
remonstrances  from  Southern  leaders  After  the 
tariff  act  of  1832  Calhoun's  determination  to  put 
the  doctrine  of  nullification  into  practice  caused  the 
South  Carolina  legislature  to  pass  (1832)  the  sweep- 
ing ordinance  of  nullification  This  ordinance  de- 
clared the  tariff  laws  null  and  void,  and  a  series  of 
enactments  in  South  Carolina  put  the  state  in  a 
position  to  resist  by  force  any  attempt  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  carry  the  tariff  act  into  opera- 
tion. President  Jackson  in  repl\  dramatically 
issued  a  strong  proclamation  against  the  nullifies, 
and  a  FORTE  HILL  waa  introduced  into  the  U  S 
Senate  to  give  the  President  authority  to  use  armed 
forces  if  necessary  to  execute  the  laws  Jacksou 
however,  felt  that  the  South  had  a  real  grievance 
and,  behind  his  show  of  force,  encouraged  friends 
of  compromise,  led  by  Henry  Clay,  to  prepare  an 
act  which  the  South  would  accept  This  compro- 
mise tariff  was  rushed  through  Congress,  and  after 
its  passage  (1833)  the  South  Carolina  state  conven- 
tion reassembled  and  formally  rescinded  the  ordi- 
nance nullifying  the  tariff  acts  To  preserve  their 
prerogative  they  adopted  a  new  ordinance  nullify- 
ing the  force  bill  But  the  it,.sue  was  not  pressed 
further  until  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
when  the  doctrine  of  SECESSION  waa  brought  to  the 
foreground  See  C  S  Boucher,  The  Nullification 
Controversy  (1916) 

nullity  of  marriage.  Unlawful  marriages  may  be 
either  void  or  voidable  A  bigamous  or  incestuous 
marriage,  for  example,  is  void,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  bringing  a  suit  to  obtain  a  decree 
declaring  it  void  Such  a  decree  is  necessary  to 
annul  voidable  marriages  Grounds,  generally 
specified  by  statute,  include  fraud  or  dure<*8  pre- 
venting legal  consent  to  the  marriage  and  sexual 
impotence  of  one  spouse  which  existed  at  the  tune 
the  marriage  was  contracted  and  which  was  un- 
known to  the  other  spouse  The  results  of  nullity 
of  marriage  are  different  from  those  of  DIVORCE  A 
deciee  of  nullity  declares,  in  effect,  that  the  parties 
never  were  married,  and  at  one  time  it  absolved 
them  from  all  obligations  to  one  another  Today, 
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however,  statutes  in  some  states  have  mitigated  the 
results  of  annulment,  e  g  ,  by  making  children  of 
the  void  marriage  legitimate  and  by  permitting 
alimony 

Numantia  (nooman'shu,  nQ->,  ancient  settlement, 
Spain,  near  the  Duero  river  and  N  of  Soria  Nu- 
mantia heroically  resisted  repeated  attempts  of  the 
Romans  to  capture  it  from  the  time  of  Cato's 
campaign  (195  B  C  )  until  Scipio  Aemihanus  took 
it  in  133  B  C  after  an  eight-month  blockade,  thus 
completing  the  conquest  of  Spam  Modern  archae- 
ologists have  uncovered  the  remains  of  Roman 
camps  and  evidences  of  settlement  dating  back  to 
the  Bronze  Age 

Numa  Pompilms  (nfl'-,  -pH'-),  legendary  king  of 
Rome,  successor  to  ROMULUS  With  the  nymph 
EOKRIA  he  reigned  long  and  well  To  him  was 
ascribed  the  origin  of  Roman  ceremonial  law  and 
religious  rites  The  sacred  books  ascribed  to  him 
and  prescribing  these  rites  were  doubtless  forgeries 
number,  in  arithmetic,  indicates  either  the  count  (or 
sum)  of  objects  in  a  group  or  the  position  in  an 
ordered  list  of  objects  The  term  refers  also  to  the 
symbol  which  represents  the  count  or  the  position 
of  the  objects  The  numbers  used  to  count  the 
objects  in  a  group  are  called  cardinal  numbers, 
those  used  to  indicate  position  in  an  ordered  list, 
ordinal  numbers  The  system  of  cardinal  numbers, 
which  consists  of  the  natural  numbers  (i  e  ,  positive 
whole  numbers)  only,  has  been  extended  from  time 
to  time  to  include  new  types  of  numbei  s  as  the  con- 
cept of  quantity  became  more  complicated  Nega- 
tive numbers  and  ZERO  were  added,  forming  with 
the  natural  numbers  a  group  referred  to  as  the  in- 
tegers To  the  group  of  integers  weie  added  frac- 
tions, and  the  enlarged  group  was  called  the  ra- 
tional numbers  Then  irrational  numbers  such  as 
-\/2  and  -tfl,  which  could  not  be  written  as  any  sim- 
ple fraction,  were  added  to  form  a  group  known  as 
the  real  number  system  Another  important  ad- 
dition to  the  concept  of  number  is  the  imaginary  or 
complex  numbers  (i  e  ,  numbers  involving  \/— 1) 
which  set  a  precedent  for  many  further  extensions 
of  the  number  system  by  modern  mathematicians 
The  DECIMAL  SYSTEM  is  merely  an  ea&>  wav  of  wut- 
mg  the  values  or  approximate  values  of  the  numbers 
in  the  real  number  system  in  terms  of  our  decimal 
notation  Although  some  simple  fractions  such  a& 
H  have  no  exact  decimal  equivalent  (i  e  ,  the  deci- 
mal is  a  nonterminating  decimal,  such  as  333  ), 
these  fractions  written  as  decimals  will  always, 
after  some  number  of  digits,  repeat  the  sequence  of 
digits  (eg,  VT-  285714286714  )  M>  that  the 
entire  sequence,  although  unending,  is  known  On 
the  other  hand,  irrational  numbers  such  as  ^/2  are 
in  decimal  notation  equivalent  to  an  unending  and 
nonrepeating  sequence  of  digits  (v^**!  4142  ) 
and  must  therefore  be  laboriously  computed  to  the 
number  of  places  desired  Throughout  the  ages 
men  have  attributed  certain  characteristics  to  cer- 
tain numbers,  e  g  ,  the  association  of  13  with  bad 
luck  The  use  of  numbers  as  having  metaphysical 
properties  has  given  rise  to  numeiology,  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  arithmetic,  the  science 
of  numbers,  that  astrology  beats  to  astronomy 
See  also  NUMERAL  See  Tobias  Dantzig,  Number, 
the  Language  of  Science  (2d  ed  ,  1933) 
number,  in  grammar,  class  (see  GENDER)  referring  to 
distinctions  of  number  Thus  in  English,  nouns  are 
said  to  bo  singular  or  plural  depending  on  which 
form  may  be  used  after  the  numerals  one  or  two  (or 
before  w  or  are)  Some  languages  divide  nouns  into 
three  numbers,  for  example,  ancient  Greek,  Taos, 
and  Arabic  have  singular,  dual,  and  plural.  Some 
languages  have  a  number  distinction  termed  indi- 
vidual vs  collective.  In  Latin  grammar  the  crossing 
of  two  kinds  of  gender  in  nouns,  namely,  gender 
proper  and  number,  produces  sixfold  inflection  of 
cases  of  the  adjective 

Numbers,  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  fourth  of  the 
five  books  of  the  Law  (the  Pentateuch  or  Torah) 
ascribed  by  tradition  to  Moses  It  continues  the 
narrative  of  Exodus  in  the  journey  of  the  Jews  from 
Egypt  to  the  Promised  Land — Leviticus  is  paren- 
thetical in  the  account  It  begins  at  Sinai  and  ends 
in  Moab  on  the  eve  of  the  entry  into  Palestine  The 
igeographical  detail  of  the  journey  (10-21)  is  bare, 
and  only  the  main  lines  can  be  discerned  The  book 
contains  incidental  legislation  Its  events  include 
two  censuses  (1,  26),  whence  the  title,  the  sending 
of  spies  to  reconnoiter  the  Promised  Land  (10,  13) , 
the  emergence  of  Joshua  and  Caleb  as  leaders  (14) , 
the  rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abu-am  (16) , 
,the  curse  of  Balaam  turned  into  a  blessing  (22-24) , 
and  the  apostasy  at  Shittim  punished  by  Phinehas 
i  (26)  For  critical  views  of  the  composition  of 
Numbers  and  books  on  it,  see  OLD  TESTAMENT 
numbers,  theory  of,  branch  of  mathematics  con- 
cerned with  higher  arithmetic  in  which  the  proper- 
ties of  integers  only  are  studied.  A  prune  number 
is  one  which  has  no  factors  (see  MULTIPLICATION) 
other  than  itself  and  1  The  first  few  prune  num- 
bers are  2,  3.  5,  7,  11,  13,  17,  and  19  Of  the  many 
observations  made  regarding  primes,  some  are 
trivial,  e  g  ,  the  fact  that  2  is  the  only  even  prime, 
some  are  more  involved,  e.g.,  Euclid's  proof  that 
there  is  an  mfinite  number  of  primes,  and  some  are 
conjectures  which  mathematicians  have  not  yet 
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been  able  to  prove  or  disprove,  e  g ,  that  the  num- 
ber of  pairs  of  consecutive  primes  (i  e.,  pairs  such 
as  3  and  5,  5  and  7, 1 1  and  13)  is  infinite  One  of  the 
most  important  theorems  of  the  number  theory  is 
the  statement  that  every  composite  integer  can  be 
expressed  as  the  product  of  primes  ana  only  one 
combination  of  primes  (disregarding  their  order). 
Divisibility,  another  tome  m  the  theory  of  num- 
bers, is  closely  connected  with  the  concept  of  prime 
numbers  Another  important  part  of  number 
theory,  known  as  the  theory  of  congruences,  con- 
sists of  a  generalization  of  the  idea  or  classification 
of  numbers  into  odd  and  even  Another  branch 
deals  with  the  possibility  of  expressing  each  number 
as  the  sum  of  a  certain  number  of  squares,  or  of 
cubes,  or  other  figures  Historically  the  origins  of 
number  theory  are  lost  in  those  of  numerology,  but 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  Greeks  obtained  some 
important  theorems  in  the  subject,  and  much 
modern  work  has  been  done  See  L  K  Dickson, 
Modern  Elementary  Theory  of  Numbers  (1939). 

Numea,  New  Caledonia  see  NOUMBA 

numeral,  symbol  denoting  number  The  decimal 
system  is  behoved  to  have  originated  in  counting 
on  the  fingers,  using  the  two  hands  as  the  most 
convenient  abacus  Arabic  numerals  are  1,  2,  3, 
4  Roman  numerals  are  I,  II,  III,  IV  .  . 
Both  the  Arabic  and  the  Roman  symbols  are  be- 
lieved to  be  related  to  this  abacus,  1  or  I  being  one 
finger,  2  or  II  being  two  fingers,  and  3  or  III  being 
three  fingers  The  word  digit  is  from  the  Latin 
digit  us,  meaning  "finger  "  Some  of  the  symbols  are 
loss  easily  explained,  but  V  seems  to  be  the  open 
hand,  and  X  seems  to  be  two  open  hands  The 
Roman  system  has  no  symbol  for  zero,  in  the 
Arabic  system,  zero  is  much  moro  recent  than  the 
other  symbols  The  Maya,  who  were  skilled  in 
mathematics,  had  a  symbol  for  aero  The  symbols 
called  Arabic  wore  learned  fiom  Arabs  by  Euro- 
peans, but  they  apparently  originated  in  India 
Languages  show  traces  of  reckoning  by  scores,  the 
toes  as  well  as  the  fingers  having  sometimes  been 
included  m  the  abacus  The  numeral  symbols  are 
ideograms  Then  meaning  is  clear,  whatever  the 
reader's  language 

Numidia  (nflml'dCii),  ancient  country,  NW  Africa, 
ver>  roughlv  the  modern  ALGERIA  It  was  part  of 
tho  Carthaginian  empire  until  Masimssa,  ruler  of 
E  Numulia,  took  sides  with  Rome  (c  206  B  C  )  in 
tho  PUNIC  WARS  Tho  pea<  e  of  201  B  C  began 
Numidia's  most  flourishing  period,  culturally  and 
politically  Masimssa's  successor  was  Minpsa 
(148-118  BC),  one  of  whose  heirs,  JUOURTHA, 
brought  on  a  fatal  war  with  Rome  In  the  civil 
war,  King  Juba  1  sided  with  Pompey,  and  Nurmdia 
lost  all  independence  Juba  II  was  favored  bv  the 
Romans,  as  a  subject  prince,  tho  country  flourished 
now  for  centuries  It  was  invaded  by  tho  Vandals 
in  the  5th  cent  and  the  Arabs  in  the  8th  The  mam 
urban  centers  of  ancient  Numidia  were  Cirta  (Con- 
stantino) and  Hippo  Regius  (Bone) 

numismatics  (na'rnfema'tlks,  nfl^mfe-),  the  study 
of  coins  and  medals  as  works  of  art  and  as  sources 
of  information  The  COIN  and  the  MEDAL  preserve 
old  forms  of  writing,  portraits  of  eminent  persons, 
and  religious  and  national  symbols  and  assist  in 
the  study  of  early  customs,  m  ascertaining  dates, 
and  ui  clarifying  trado  relations  Numismatists 
value  coins  and  medals  according  to  their  rarity 
and  condition,  many  extend  their  studies  to  include 
substitutes,  o  g  ,  tokens  and  counters  See  F  W 
Burgess,  Chatt  on  Old  Coins  (1913) ,  standard  cata- 
logues of  U  S  and  European  coins  ed  by  Wayto 
Raymond. 

Hun,  father  of  Joshua  Joshua  1  1  Non  1  Chron. 
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nun    see  MONABTICIHM 

Nun'Alvares  Pereira:  see  PEREIRA,  NUN'ALVAREB. 

Nunc  dimittis  (nungk  dtmT'tls)  (Latin, -now  thou 
dismissest],  prayer  of  Simeon  Luke  2  29-32  It 
begins,  "Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  to 
depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy  word  "  It  is  an 
evening  hymn,  sung  in  tho  Roman  complin  and  the 
evening  prayer  of  Anglican  churches 

nuncio,  apostolic  (nun'sheS),  resident  LEGATE  of  the 
Holy  See  at  the  capital  of  a  temporal  government 
There  are  nuncios  in  many  countries  In  some  the 
nuncio  is  by  courtesy  made  the  "dean"  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  For  its  ministers  of  the  second  class 
the  Holy  See  uses  the  title  apostolic  mternuncio. 

Wunda  (nun'du),  village  (pop  1,077),  W  N  Y  ,  NW 
of  Hornell,  me  1839.  It  has  varied  manufactures. 

Nuneaton  (ntmP'tun),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop.  46,291,  1947  estimated  pop  53,240),  War- 
wickshire, England,  NNE  of  Coventry.  There  are 
remains  of  the  12th-century  nunnery  which  gave 
Nuneaton  its  name.  George  Eliot  was  born  here 
and  used  the  town  in  several  of  her  novels  There 
are  coal  mines  tn  the  vicinity,  and  the  borough 
manufactures  cotton,  silk,  rayon,  and  woolen  tex- 
tiles, iron  goods,  and  hats. 

Nunee,  Pedro  (pa'dr6  noo'nfsh),  Latin  Petrus  No- 
n%u9  (pg'trus  nS'neus),  1492-1577,  Portuguese 
mathematician,  geographer,  and  writer  on  naviga- 
tion and  geometry.  He  was  the  first  to  demonstrate 
an  instrument  for  measuring  angles  and  was  the 
reputed  inventor  of  the  rhumb  line.  He  became 
royal  cosmographer  in  1529.  From  1544  to  1562  he 


was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Coimbra.  Two  of 
his  works  are  De  Creputculiy  (1642)  and  De  arte 
atque  ratione  navigandi  (1546). 

Nunez,  Rafael  (rllfaftl'  noo'nyaa),  1825-94,  presi- 
dent of  Colombia  (1880-82,  1884-94)  Elected  as  a 
liberal,  N 6 flea  accomplished  the  settlement  of 
boundary  disputes  with  Costa  Rica  and  Venezuela 
during  his  first  teim  He  was  reelectod,  put  down 
a  rebellion  of  the  liberals  (1885),  and  became  stead- 
ily more  conservative  in  outlook  He  advocated 
political  centralism,  and  a  new  constitution  (1886) 
created  the  republic  of  Colombia,  a  strong  national 
authority  in  place  of  the  former  federation. 

Ntifiez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Alvar :  see  CABKZA  DB  VACA, 
ALVAR  NUNBZ 

Nufiez  de  Arce.  Oaspar  (gasp&r'  noo'nyath  da  ar'- 
tha),  1834-1903,  Spanish  poet,  b  Valladohd.  He 
was  a  popular  patriotic  poet,  and  his  Oritot  del 
eombate  [battle  cries]  (1876)  is  considered  his  best 
volume  of  poems  He  wrote  plays  too,  of  which  the 
most  famous  is  the  historical  drama  El  haz  de  lena 
[the  bundle  of  fagots]  (1872) 

Nufiez  Vela,  Blasco  (bU'sk6  noo'nvas  vft'la),  d 
1546,  first  viceroy  of  Peru  (1544-46)  Sent  by 
Charles  V  to  replace  VACA  DB  CASTRO  and  to  en- 
force the  New  Laws  of  Bartolome  de  LAS  CABAS, 
he  quarreled  with  the  newly  appointed  judges  and 
aroused  tremendous  opposition  bv  his  hasty  and 
injudicious  actions  The  murder  of  an  outstanding 
citizen,  which  was  either  ordered  or  actually  com- 
mitted by  him,  caused  the  audiencia  of  Luna  to 
arrest  him  and  put  him  aboard  a  ship  for  Spain 
He  persuaded  his  guard  to  land  at  Tumbez,  and 
then  reasserted  his  authority  Defeated  by  Gon- 
zalo  PIZARHO,  he  was  slain  by  order  of  the  brother 
of  the  man  he  had  murdered 

Numvak  (nSo'nlvak),  island,  56  mi.  long ,  off  W 
Alaska,  m  the  Bering  Sen  Treeless  and  fogbound, 
it  has  a  small  population  Reindeer  have  been  re- 
cently introduced,  as  has  the  musk  ox.  The  island 
was  discovered  in  1821 

Nilnkiang  (no&n'kyang',  nun'-),  Mandarin  Nun- 
chiang,  province  (25,885  sq  mi  ,  pop  3,308,906), 
NE  China,  bordeied  on  tho  south  bv  the  Sungan 
river  The  capital  is  Tsitaihar  Ntmkiang,  a  part 
of  Manchuria,  was  treated  in  1945  out  of  the 
southern  section  of  the  former  province  of  Heilung- 
kiang  Tho  Noiini  river,  a  major  tributary  of  the 
Sungan,  crosses  Nunkiang  The  soil  in  the  valleys 
of  those  rivers  is  among  tho  most  fertile  in  Man- 
churia Soybeans  and  cereals  are  produced  in  ex- 
portable surplus  There  is  a  little  grazing.  The 
province  is  served  by  tho  Chinese  Eastern  RR  and 
by  a  rail  luie  connectuig  with  tho  ports  of  the 
Mam  hurian  coast 

Nura   see  ULUBICH,  NURA  (WOODHON) 

Nureddin  (noo'rPden') ,  1 1 18-74,  i  ulor  of  Sy  na  He 
wat>  the  son  of  tho  conqueror  Kengi  or  Zungi,  and  he 
succ  eeded  to  power  in  1 145  He  defeated  the  Seljuk 
Turks  in  Asia  Minor  and  fought  on  somewhat  bet- 
ter than  equal  terms  with  Baldwin  III  of  Jerusalem 
His  lieutenant  Shirkuh  barely  forestalled  the  forces 
of  Baldwin's  successor,  Amalnc  I,  in  occupying 
Eg>pt  Nureddin  built  hospitals  and  caravansa- 
ries and  was  notable  for  his  rule  of  temperance  and 
justice  Aroused  by  the  independent  actions  of 
SALADIN,  Shirkuh's  successor,  he  was  about  to  in- 
vade Egypt  at  the  time  of  his  death 


mtz.  It  has  a  rich  historical  and  cultural  past  and 
is  an  important  industrial  center  and  communica- 
tions point  Its  industries  produce  heavy  machin- 
ery, precision  instruments,  chemicals,  and  textiles 
There  are  large  breweries.  Homemade  toys  and 
gingerbread  have  long  been  traditional  export  arti- 
cles Nuremberg  has  a  state  college  for  economics 
and  sociology,  an  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  a  poly- 
technic, uistitute  Before  1945,  about  half  the  Ger- 
man production  of  airplane,  submarine,  and  tank 
engines  came  from  Nuremberg,  as  a  result,  the  city 
was  heavily  bombed  in  the  Second  World  War  and 
was  largely  destroyed  First  mentioned  in  1050, 
Nuremberg  became  a  free  imperial  city  m  1219  and 
thus  was  independent  of  the  burgraviate  of  Nu- 
remberg, which  comprised  a  large  part  of  Francoma 
and  which  came  (1192)  under  the  HOHBNZOLLERN 
dynasty  Nuremberg  soon  became,  with  Augs- 
burg, one  of  the  two  great  trade  centers  on  the 
route  from  Italy  to  N  Europe  In  the  15th  and 
10th  cent  it  experienced  a  cultural  flowering  which 
made  it  the  center  of  the  German  Renaissance 
Among  the  artists  who  were  bom  or  lived  here, 
Albrecht  Dftrer  was  the  greatest,  others,  such  as 
Adam  KBAKT,  Veit  STOBS,  Peter  VISCHER,  and 
Michael  WOLOEMUT,  adorned  the  city  with  their 
works.  Here  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  the  Ger- 
man Gothic  tradition  met  and  fused  Nuremberg 
was  also  an  early  center  for  printing,  science,  and 
mechanical  invention.  Here  KOBEROER  set  up  his 
printing  press  and  RJBCUOMONTANUS  his  observa- 
tory, and  here  the  first  pocket  watches,  known  as 
Nuremberg  eggs,  were  made  c.1500.  The  cultural 
consciousness  of  the  prosperous  artisan  class  found 
expression  in  the  contests  of  the  meistersingors, 
among  whom  Hans  SACHS  was  the  most  prominent 
The  meiatersingera  were  typical  of  the  bourgeois 
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character  of  the  cultural  life. in  general.  In  1532 
the  religious  Peace  of  Nuremberg,  by  which  the 
Lutherans  gamed  important  concessions,  was  con- 
cluded here.  Nuremberg  early  accepted  the  Ref- 
ormation In  the  Thirty  Years  War,  GUSTAVUB 
II  of  Sweden  was  besieged  hero  (1632)  by  Wallen- 
stem.  The  city  declined  after  the  war  and  recov- 
ered its  importance  only  in  the  19th  cent  as  an  in- 
dustrial center  The  first  Gorman  railroad,  from 
Nuremberg  to  FGrth,  was  opened  in  1835  After 
Hitler  came  to  power  in  1933  Nuremberg  was  made 
a  national  shrine  by  the  National  Socialists,  who 
held  their  annual  party  congresses  hero.  The  home 
of  Julius  STREICHBR,  the  city  became  tho  capital  of 
anti-Semitic  propaganda  At  the  party  congress  of 
1935  the  so-called  Nuremberg  Laws  wore  promul- 
gated, they  deprived  the  German  Jews  of  civic 
lights,  forbade  intermarriage  between  Jews  and 
non-Jews,  and  deprived  poisons  of  partly  Jewish 
descent  of  certain  rights  Fittingly  enough, 
Nuremberg  was  chosen  aftei  tho  Second  World 
War  as  the  seat  of  the  international  tribunal  for 
WAR  CHIMBS  There  is  little  left  of  the  Nuremberg 
such  as  tourists  knew  it  before  the  war  Among  the 
buildings  that  were  damaged  but  not  completely 
destroyed  are  the  chuiches  of  St  Sebald  (13th- 
14th  cent ),  St  Lorenz  (I3th-14th  cent ),  and  St 
Jacob  (14th  cent ) ,  the  castle  of  the  Hohcnzollern 
burgraves,  the  city  hall  (14th  cent ) ,  and  tho  house 
of  Durer  The  Germanic  museum  founded  in  1852 
was  damaged,  but  its  contents  were  saved  Tho 
former  aspect  of  the  city,  virtually  unchanged  since 
the  Renaissance,  has  been  destroyed 
Nurmi,  Paavo  (pa'v5  ntf&r'mS),  1897-,  Finnish 
track  star  Betwoon  1920  and  1932  he  set  20  world 
running  records  and  six  Olympic  track  titles — tho 
10,000-meter  run  and  the  crosh-c  ountrv  event  at 
Antwerp  in  1920,  the  1,600-meter  and  5,000-moter 
and  cross-country  runs  at  Paris  m  1924,  and  the 
10,000-mcter  run  at  Amsterdam  ui  1928  He  was 
disqualified  as  a  professional  in  1932  just  before  the 
Ol>mpic  games  at  Los  Angeles  and  later  became 
wealthy  as  a  contractor  and  sports-goods  mer- 
chant In  1940  Nurmi,  with  Taiato  Maki,  gave 
track  exhibitions  in  Now  York  city  to  help  raise 
money  for  the  Finnish  Rolief  Fund 
Nurnberg,  Bavaria  see  NUREMBERG 
nursery,  in  horticulture,  an  establishment  for  tho 
production  of  plants  or  any  area  where  plants  are 
grown  and  propagated  In  North  America  tho  use 
of  tho  term  nursery  is  sometimes  restricted  to  an 
establishment  whore  strong,  woody  plants  are 
grown  In  a  tree  nursery,  where  trees  aie  raised  for 
afforestation  work,  young  trees  are  pruned  for  prop- 
er development  before  they  are  placed  in  perma- 
nent positions  Soil  for  nursery  purposes  should  bo 
heavy  and  loimy,  with  a  good  percentage  of  clay 
beneath,  tho  land  should  be  as  nearly  level  as  pos- 
sible Grafting  and  budding  are  among  the  \  anous 
methods  employed  in  plant  propagation,  especialh 
for  fruit  trcos  The  bulb  nurseries  of  Holland  wore 
long  the  most  famous  in  the  world  for  flowers  and 
ornamental  plants  Some  of  the  loading  nursery 
states  in  the  United  States  are  New  York,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Texas 

nursery  rhymes,  used  in  the  nursery  and  m  games  of 
childhood  The  best-known  examples  are  in  Eng- 
lish, tho  majority  dating  from  the  17th  cent  A 
popular  typo  of  rhyme  is  used  in  "counting-out" 
gainoH,  eg,  "Eonio,  moonio,  mime,  mo"  Most 
famous  of  nursery  rhymes  is  tho  MOTHER  GOOSK 
collection 

nursery  school,  educational  institution  for  children 
from  two  to  four  years  of  age  It  is  distinguishable 
from  a  day  nursery  by  the  motives  of  its  patrons 
and  by  its  primary  educational  objective—to  pro- 
mote the  social  adjustment  of  the  children  The 
first  nursery  schools  were  opened  in  London  in 
1 907  Pioneers  in  nursery  school  work  in  the  United 
States  were  the  State  Uruv  of  Iowa,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  Umv  ,  and  Smith  and  Vassal 
In  1930  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection  recognized  the  contributions 
of  the  nursery  school  to  child  development  Few 
public  school  systems  include  nursery  education, 
the  facilities  offered  being  chiefly  commercial,  phil- 
anthropic, or  cooperative  Tho  Federal  govern- 
ment sponsored  nursery  schools  as  a  relief  measure 
m  the  1930s  and  to  release  women  for  employment 
during  the  Second  World  War  SeeJ  C  Foster  and 
M.  L  MattBon,  Nursery  School  Education  (1939) 
nursing.  The  occupation  of  caring  for  tho  sick  and 
helpless  has  existed  from  the  beginning  of  recorded 
lustory  When  evil  spirits  were  behoved  to  cause 
illness,  the  sick  were  generally  oaied  for  in  temples 
of  worship,  both  men  and  women  undertaking  tho 
nursing  duties  Nursing  by  women  outside  of  their 
own  homes  was  begun  m  the  early  Christian  period, 
and  the  first  groups  of  women  who  concerned  them- 
selves primarily  with  nursing  were  the  deaconesses 
There  was  almost  no  education  or  training  for  this 
work  until  the  17th  cent ,  when  St  Vincent  de  Paul 
encouraged  such  studies.  A  real  hospital  training 
school  for  nurses  was  not  established  until  1836  at 
Kaiserswerth,  Germany.  Here  Florence  NIGHTIN- 
GALE had  her  training  in  nursing  She  later  estab- 
lished at  St  Thomas's  Hospital  in  London  the  first 
school  designed  primarily  to  train  nurses  rather 
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than  to  provide  nursing  service  for  the  hospital 
Schools  patterned  after  the  Nightingale  school 
were  founded  m  1873  in  New  York,  New  Haven, 
and  Boston  By  the  beginning  of  the  20th  cent  not 
only  had  many  schools  of  nursing  been  established, 
but  legislation  regulating  the  practice  of  nursing 
had  also  been  initiated  in  most  states,  public  health 
and  industrial  nursing  were  developing  rapidly,  and 
university  and  college  courses  for  graduate  nurses 
had  l>een  begun  As  a  result  of  studies  made  after 
the  First  World  War,  endowed  university  schools 
of  nursing  wore  opened  and  many  inadequate 
schools  were  closed  The  great  stress  placed  on  the 
training  of  increased  numbers  of  nurses  during  the 
Second  World  War  and  tho  continuing  demand  for 
nursing  services  aftei  the  war  frequently  focused 
public  attention  on  the  education,  salaries,  and 
working  conditions  of  nurses  Since  many  nursing 
schools  aie  not  associated  with  universities  and 
because  their  students  are  still  learning  nursing 
primarily  by  doing  tho  work  of  the  hospital,  all 
nursing  education  is  not  yet  on  a  truly  professional 
level  As  the  preventive  aspects  of  medicine  and 
public  health  have  assumed  gi  eater  importance, 
the  need  for  nurses  to  study  more  than  just  the 
skilled  techniques  of  caring  for  the  sick  has  become 
increasingly  appaient  An  understanding  of  meth- 
ods of  teaching  and  of  basic  principles  of  social 
work  and  a  knowledge  of  the  health  needs  of  indi- 
viduals of  all  ages  are  now  generally  consideied 
important  parts  of  nursing  education  See  L  L 
Dock  and  I  M  Stewart,  A  Short  History  of  Nursing 
(4th  ed  .  1938) ,  A  H  Giant,  Nursing  a  Community 
Health  Service  (1942),  Agnes  Gehnas,  Nursing  and 
Nursing  Education  (1946),  M  E  Chayer,  Nursing 
in  Modern  Society  (1947),  L.  K  Wolf,  Nursing 
(1947) 

Nut    see  EGYPTIAN  RELIGION 

nut,  m  botany,  a  dry  one-seeded  fruit  whic  h  does  not 
open  at  maturity  Commonly  the  word  is  used  for 
any  seed  or  fruit  having  an  edible  kernel  btirround- 
ed  by  a  haid  or  bottle  covering  Among  the  true 
nuts  are  the  acorn,  chestnut,  filbert,  and  hazelnut, 
those  which  are  not  botamcally  true  nuts  are  the 
ALMOND,  BRAZIL  NUT,  CASHEW,  COCONUT,  LITOHI, 

PEANUT,    PECAN,    PISTACHIO,    and    WALNUT        Nuts 

provide  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  diet,  they 
aie  eaten  frosh  or  roanted  (salted  and  unsalted), 
preserved  in  syrup,  ground  to  foim  nut  butters,  and 
combined  with  other  foods  in  desserts,  salads,  and 
other  mixed  dishes  Most  nuts  have  a  high  content 
of  oil,  that  of  the  Brazil,  cashew,  HICKORY,  pecan, 
and  walnut  is  especially  high,  averaging  over  50 
percent  in  most  of  them  Those  highest  in  protein 
content  are  tho  peanut  and  pine  nut  (having  gen- 
erally about  30  percent  protein)  and  the  almond, 
pistachio,  and  beechnut  (aveiagmg  about  20  per- 
cent) Among  the  few  with  a  high  carbohydrate 
content  are  the  chestnut  and  the  watei  chestnut 
Nuts  are  relatively  good  sources  of  minerals  and  of 
vitamins  They  have  for  centuries  formed  an  im- 
portant dietary  item  in  many  paits  of  the  world  for 
man  as  well  as  for  animals  Although  they  were 
long  harvested  fiom  wild  trees,  many  nuts  are  now 
under  cultivation  In  the  United  States  the  pecan 
haa  been  of  increasing  economic  importance  since 
the  late  19th  cent  and  is  widely  cultivated  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  country  Also  cultivated  in  tho 
United  States  are  the  almond,  pistachio,  and  wal- 
nut See  R  T  Monw,  Nut  Growing  (1021),  J  R 
Smith,  Tree  Crops  (1929),  C  D  Bush,  Nut  Grow- 
er's Handbook  (1941),  F  N  Howes,  Nuts  Their 
Production  and  Everyday  Uses  (1948) 

nutgall.  see  GALL 

nuthatch  (nut'hach),  name  applied  to  a  number  of 
Old  and  New  World  species  of  small  birds  related 
to  the  titmouse  and  the  creeper  The  name  refers  to 
its  habit  of  wedging  nuts  into  crevices  in  trees  and 
pecking  them  open  in  order  to  eat  the  kernel  With 
head  up  or  down,  nuthatches  crawl  over  trees, 
hunting  the  insects  and  spiders  which  form  about 
half  of  their  diet  Unlike  the  creepers,  the  nut- 
hatches have  straight  bills  and  soft,  short  tail 
feathers.  No  nuthatches  are  real  singers 

Nutley,  residential  town  (pop  21/)54),  NE  N  J  ,  N 
of  Newark,  me  a«  a  township  1874,  as  a  town  1902 
H  C  Bunner  lived  here  The  Kingsland  Mansion 
dates  partly  from  1702 

nutmeg,  evergreen  tree  (Mynslica  fragrans)  native 
to  tho  Moluccas  but  now  cultivated  elsewhere  in 
tho  tropics  for  the  seed,  a  valuable  spice  also  called 
nutmeg  The  nutmeg  tree  thiives  best  near  the  sea 
and  in  a  rich,  moist  soil  It  grows  to  about  60  ft  in 
height  and  has  dark  leaves  and  small,  inconspic- 
uous flowers,  tho  male  and  female  unually  borne  on 
separate  treos.  When  npo  tho  fruit  splits  in  half, 
showing  the  ci  imson  aril,  a  fibrous,  branched  sood 
covering  sold  as  mace,  an  aiomatic  spice  Tho  nut- 
meg proper  is  furthei  pi  otocted  by  a  thin,  hard  in- 
ner shell  To  prepare  the  spice  for  market  tho  n- 
poned  huak  is  removed,  the  mace  stripped  off  and 
dried,  and  the  seed  dried  and  stnpped  of  the  shell. 
The  seed  is  sold  whole  or  ground  Inferior  seeds 
and  maces  yield  oil  and  nutmeg  butter,  both  used 
in  toilet  preparations  and  in  medicine.  Nutmeg 
was  one  of  the  spices  carefully  held  in  monopoly  by 
the  Dutch  in  the  Moluccas  Other  trees  of  the 
genus  arc  also  called  nutmeg  Connecticut  is  called 
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the  Nutmeg  State  in  refei  once  to  the  wooden  nut- 
megs reputedly  made  there 

nutria  (nSo'treu,  nu'-)  or  coypu  (koi'poo),  large 
aquatic  rodent  of  South  America,  introduced  m  the 
S  United  States  It  has  large,  reddish  incisor  teeth, 
partially  webbed  hind  feet,  and  a  long,  naked  tail 
Its  fur,  resembling  beaver  but  not  as  thick  or 
durable,  is  important  economically. 

nutrition  (nutrl'shun),  term  generally  used  to  m- 
c  lude  the  various  processes  concerned  with  the 
securing,  digestion,  and  utilization  of  food  sub- 
stances Plants  which  contain  the  green  pigment 
chlorophyll  can  synthesize  thoir  own  food  from 
inorganic  substances  in  the  process  called  photo- 
synthesis, a  few  one-celled  forms  with  some  char- 
actenstus  of  animal  cells  also  contain  chlorophyll 
and  carry  on  photosynthesis  This  kind  of  nutri- 
tion is  sometimes  known  as  holophytic  nutrition 
Characteristic  of  some  plants  and  animals  is  para- 
sitic nutrition  (see  PARASITE).  Plants  that  absorb 
dissolved  organic  matter  arc  called  saprophytes, 
and  animals  that  obtain  food  thus  are  said  to  em- 
ploy saprozoic  nutrition  The  more  usual  type  of 
nutrition  among  animals  involves  the  mgestion  of 
plant  and  animal  food ,  this  is  sometimes  known  as 
holozoic  nutrition  Human  nutrition  is  a  subject 
of  vital  importance  to  the  individual  as  well  as  to 
communities  and  nations  In  recent  years  scientif- 
ic research  in  nutrition  has  made  great  strides  Al- 
though many  problems  remain  to  be  solved,  much 
has  been  learned  about  the  rolo  of  the  nutrients  in 
providing  for  the  growth,  repair,  and  energy  re- 

3uirements  of  the  body  The  importance  of  the 
aily  DIET  in  helping  to  maintain  the  health  of  the 
body  is  recognized,  methods  of  cookery  have  been 
adapted  to  retaining  the  nutritive  value  of  foods 
Disc  overv  of  the  significance  of  VITAMINS  in  pre- 
venting deficiency  diseases  and  in  contributing  to 
optimum  health  are  especially  significant  Good 
nutrition  demands  not  only  that  the  food  intake  be 
well  chosen  to  mtlude  the  essential  vitamins,  pro- 
teins, fats,  carboh\  di  ates,  and  minerals,  but  also 
that  the  calorie  value  of  the  food  be  considered  m 
relation  to  tho  energy  output  A  food  intake  of  too 
high  calorie  value  results  in  overweight  and  some- 
times in  obcsitv,  which,  like  underweight,  is  an  in- 
dication of  faulty  nutrition.  The  ratio  of  height  to 
weight,  although  often  commonly  used  as  a  cri- 
terion, is  a  far  from  adequate  indication  of  whether 
the  body  of  a  child  or  an  adult  is  well  nourished  Of 
great  significance  in  determining  the  nutritional 
status  are  the  condition  of  the  skin,  eyes,  hair,  sub- 
cutaneous fat,  muscles,  skeletal  structures  (includ- 
ing the  bones,  joints,  and  teeth),  and  the  posture 
Development  and  maintenance  of  the  character- 
istics indicative  of  good  nutrition  depend  not  onlv 
upon  a  well-balanced  diet  but  also  on  the  normal 
functioning  of  tho  digestive,  circulatory,  excretory, 
and  other  bod\  sv  stems  The  importance  of  good 
nutrition  m  contributing  to  good  mental  health  has 
been  increasingly  emphasized  in  recent  years 
There  is  a  close  relationship  between  good  nutrition 
and  ability  to  work  and  to  enjoy  life  See  H  C 
Sherman  and  C  S  Lanford,  Essentials  of  Nutrition 
(2d  ed  ,  1943) ,  H  C  Sherman,  The  Science  of  Nu- 
tntwn  (1943),  The  Chemistry  of  Foods  and  Nutri- 
tion (7th  ed  ,  1946),  and  The  Nutritional  Improve- 
ment of  Life  (1950),  E  V.  McCollum  and  J  E 
Be<  ker,  Food,  \utntion,  and  Health  (6th  ed  , 
1947),  M  S  Chaney  and  Margaret  Ahlborn,  Nu- 
tntion  (4th  ed  ,  1949) 

Nuttall,  George  Henry  Falkiner  (nti'tol),  1862-1937, 
American-British  bacteriologist,  b  San  Francisco, 
M  D  Umv  of  California,  1884,  Ph  D  Umv  of 
Gottmgen,  1890  He  was  a  member  (1891-94)  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  medic  al  faculty  In  1899  he  be- 
came associated  with  Cambridge  Umv  ,  where  he 
served  as  professor  of  biology  (1906-31)  He  made 
important  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  causa- 
tive agents  of  infectious  diseases  and  of  hygienic 
measures  related  to  such  diseases  He  organized 
the  Moltono  Institute  for  Research  in  P»rasitolog> 
at  Cambridge  and  directed  it  from  1921  Nuttall 
established  (1901)  the  Journal  of  Hygiene  and  was 
its  editor  until  1037,  ho  also  edited  Parasitologu, 
which  he  founded  m  1908  His  writings  include 
Mood  Immunity  and  Blood  Relations  (1904),  h« 
was  editor  of  The  Bacteriology  of  Diphtheria  (1908) 

Nuttall,  Thomas,  1786-1859,  American  naturalist, 
b  England  He  was  a  pioneer  in  American  paleon- 
tology and  was  curator  (1S22-32)  of  the  Harvard 
botanical  garden  He  accompanied  several  scientific 
expeditions  to  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  valleys 
and  the  Pacific  coast  and  published  his  findings  m 
The  Genera  of  North  American  Plants  (1818)  and  A 
Manual  of  the  Ornithology  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Canada  ( 1832)  In  1842  he  returned  to  England 
He  wrote  nlso  A  Journal  of  Travels  \nto  the  Arkansa 
Territory,  during  the  year  1819  (1821),  which  was 
Issued  with  the  title  slightly  changed  m  1905  as 
Vol  XIII  of  Early  Western  Travels,  1748-1846. 

Nutter  Fort,  industrial  town  (pop  1,803),  N  W.Va., 
near  Clarksburg,  settled  1770,  ino  1924.  It  pro- 
duces pottery  and  glassware 

Nutting,  Mary  Adelaide,  1858-1948,  American 
teacher  of  nursing,  b  Canada,  grad  Johns  Hop- 
kins School  of  Nursing,  1891.  She  was  principal 
of  the  nursing  school  at  Johns  Hopkins  from  1894 
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to  1907.  From  1007  to  1025  ahe  was  successively 
professor  of  institutional  administration  and  pro- 
fessor of  nursmg  and  health  at  Teat  hers  College, 
Columbia  University  In  1920  the  Adelaide  Nut- 
ting Historical  Collection  was  established  at 
Teachers  College  In  1925  she  became  professor 
emeritus.  She  wrote  History  of  Nursing  (with  L.  L 
Dock,  4  vols  ,  1907-12)  and  Sound  Economic  Bans 
for  Schools  of  Arw«n0_(1926) 

Nuuanu  Pali  (noo-ii'noo  ptt'lS),  cliff  and  mountain 
pass,  c.1,200  ft.  high,  Koolau  Range,  on  Oahu, 
T.H  ,  7  mi.  N  of  Honolulu  The  pass  shortens  the 
route  from  Honolulu  across  the  island 

oux  vonuca  (uuks'  v6'rulku),  poisonous  seeds  of  the 
tree  Strychnoa  nux-vomica,  found  in  India  and  N 
Australia  The  drug  nux  vomioa  obtained  from 
the  dried  seeds  contains  STRYCHNINE,  and  brucmo 
(like  stryohnine  a  colorless,  crystalline  alkaloid) 
and,  in  addition,  the  glucoside  loganin  and  sugar, 
acid,  and  oil.  Generally  the  drug  is  used  as  a 
tincture,  it  has  a  powerful  peristaltic  action  on  the 
intestines. 

Huzi  (noo'ae),  site  near  Kirkuk,  N  Iraq  Hundreds 
of  clay  tablets  unearthed  here  bear  inscriptions  said 
to  have  been  made  by  the  HOUIMS  (or  Horitos)  of 
the  Bible. 

Nytck  (nl'&k),  residential  village  (pop.  5,206),  SE 
N.Y ,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  opposite 
Tarrytown;  settled  1684  bv  Dutch,  inc  1833  The 
Hudson  widens  here  to  form  Tappan  Zee,  crossed 
to  Tarrytown  by  a  ferry  until  1941  The  Hook 
Mt  section  of  Palisades  Interstate  Park  is  just 
north  of  here  Several  artists  and  writers  live  in 
the  village,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  the  Missionary 
Training  Institute  Sewing  machines,  organs,  and 
leather  goods  are  made 

nyanza  (nl&n'xu,  ne-)  [Bantu,  -lake],  term  applied 
to  lakes  of  Africa.  They  are  entered  under  the 
proper  names,  e  g ,  ALBERT  NYANZA 

Nyasa,  Lake  (nla'su,  ne-),  360  mi  long  and  from  10 
to  50  mi.  wide,  E  Africa,  between  Nvasaland  on 
the  west  and  Tanganyika  on  the  east  It  is  the 
southernmost  of  the  great  lakes  of  Africa  It  was 
discovered  (e,1616)  by  Portuguese  explorers  and 
rediscovered  (1859)  by  David  Livingstone,  The 
Shire  river  rises,  in  Lake  Nyasa 

Nyasaland  (nl&'sul&nd",  ne-),  British  protectorate 
(37,374  sq  mi  ,  pop  2,049,695),  E  Africa  Zomba 
is  the  capital.  It  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  Lake 
Nyasa,  on  the  north  by  Tanganyika,  on  the  west 
by  Northern  Rhodesia,  and  on  the  south  by 
Mozambique.  Lying  in  the  Great  Rift  Vallev,  it 
has  precipitous  uplands  rising  to  10,000  ft  The 
north  is  arid  but  abounds  in  game.  The  more 
fertile  southern  region  supports  a  dense  population 
Tea,  cotton,  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  crops  and 
exports.  Communications  are  by  boat  on  Lake 
Nyasa,  by  road  and  by  the  railroad  through 
Blantyre  to  Beura  m  Mozambique  Nyasa) and  was 
visited  by  Portuguese  explorers  in  the  17th  and 
18tb  cent,  and  was  rediscovered  in  1859  by  David 
Livingstone.  He  was  followed  by  other  Scots,  who 
founded  a  mission  named  m  his  honor  British 
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troops  subdued  (1887-97)  Arab  slavers  here  and 
defeated  (1889)  a  Portuguese  attempt  to  annex  the 
southern  uplands  to  Mozambique.  Nyasaland  was 
made  a  protectorate  in  1891  It  is  luled  by  an 
appointed  governor  and  an  executive  and  a 
legislative  council. 

Kyborg  (ntt'bdr),  town  (pop.  9,559),  Fyn  island. 
Denmark,  on  the  Great  Belt.  It  has  shipyards  and 
textile  and  other  manufactures  A  ferry  connects  it 
with  Koreor'on  Zealand  Nyborg  was  an  impor- 
tant medieval  fort  and  trade  center 

Nye,  Edgar  Wilson  (nl),  known  as  Bill  Nye,  1850- 
96,  American  humorist,  b  Shirley  Mills,  Maine 
He  lived  in  Wisconsin  from  1852  to  1876,  when  he 
went  to  Wyoming  Here  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  became  a  judge.  He  founded  and  edited 
(1881-84)  the  Laramie  Boomerang  and  contributed 
the  humorous  comments  and  yarns  collected  in 
Bill  Nye  and  Boomerang  (1881)  and  Forty  Liars  and 
Other  Lie*  (1882),  Later  he  was  highly  popular  in 
the  East,  where  he  wrote  for  the  New  York  World 
and  gave  lyoeum  recitals,  some  of  them  with  James 
Whitcomb  Riley.  Among  his  later  books  are  Bill 
Nye't  History  of  the  United  States  (1894)  and  a 
play,  The  Cadi  (1891)  See  Bill  Nye  Hut  Own  Life 
Story  (comp  by  his  son,  F  W  Nye,  1926) 

Nye,  Gerald  Prentice,  1892-,  US  Senator  (1925- 
44),  b  Hortonvule,  Wis  After  he  settled  (1919) 
in  North  Dakota  he  devoted  himself  to  country 
journalism  He  was  appointed  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term  in  the  U  S  Senate,  where  he  remained  until 
he  was  defeated  for  reelection  in  1944)  He  headed 
many  investigating  committees,  was  an  outspoken 
isolationist,  and  fathered  the  NEUTRALITY  ACT. 

Nyiregyhaza,  Hung  Nytregyhdta  (nyg're'jha'zo'), 
city  (pop  59,156),  NE  Hungary  It  is  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  center  of  a  region  producing 
fruit  and  wine  The  museum  contains  gold  relics 
of  Avar  tunes 

Nyitra,  Czechoslovakia  see  NITRA. 

Nykobing,  Dan  Nyktfnng  (nu'ku'bmg),  name  of 
several  places  in  Denmark,  formerly  spelled  Ny- 
kjobmg  1  City  (pop  16,097),  Falster  island  It  is  a 
Baltic  port  on  the  Guldborg  Sound,  which  is  here 
bridged  to  Laaland  island  It  has  sugar  refineries, 
shipyards,  a  fishing  fleet,  and  various  manufac- 
tures, and  it  is  a  Lutheran  episcopal  sec.  The  city 
grew  around  a  12th-century  castle,  of  which  ruins 
remain  There  is  a  Gothic  church,  originally  (until 


1532)  a  Franciscan  monastery.  8  Town  (pop 
8,825),  N  Jutland,  on  Mors  island  and  on  the  Lun 
Fjord  There  are  textile  and  tobacco  manufactures 
and  oyster  fisheries.  3  Town  (pop  4,409),  N  Zea- 
land It  is  a  seaport  and  has  meat  and  dairy  plants 
and  breweries 

Nykoping,  Swed  Nukopina  (nu'chu'plng),  Baltic 
seaport  (pop  16,255),  co.  seat  of  Sodermanland 
co  ,  SE  Sweden  It  has  furniture,  textile,  and  lum- 
ber manufactures.  Nykoping  played  an  important 
part  in  early  Swedish  history  There  are  rums  of  its 
13th-century  castle,  the  17th-century  town  hall  has 
been  preserved,  although  the  city  burned  down  in 
1065  and  was  set  afire  by  the  Russians  in  1719. 


nylon,  synthetic  material  derivable  from  coal,  air, 
and  water  and  capable 'of  being  formed  into  a 
filament  It  is  characterized  by  strength,  elasticity, 
resistance  to  abrasion  and  chemicals,  and  low 
moisture  absorbency  and  can  be  permanently  set 
by  heat  After  10  yearn  of  research  E  I.duPontde 
Nemours  A  Company  introduced  nylon  in  1938  as 
monofilaments  for  bristles  and  in  1940  as  multifila- 
ment  yarn  for  hosiery.  Nylon  is  now  manufactured 
also  in  the  form  of  sheets,  coatings,  and  molded 
plastics  and  used  in  a  variety  of  products,  including 
fabrics,  surgical  sutures,  thread,  insulating  wire 
coverings,  mosquito  netting  and  screening,  gears 
and  bearings,  rope,  and  tire  cords  In  the  Second 
World  War  the  importance  of  nylon  was  evidenced 
by  its  use  in  parachutes,  in  glider  tow  ropes,  and 
other  essential  equipment  Nylon  is  the  generic 
name  for  long  chain  polymeric  amides  with  recur- 
ring amide  groups  and  is  made  by  controlled 
polymerization  of  dibasic  acids,  diammes,  and 
ammo  acids  The  thousands  of  possible  nylon 
polymers  give  a  vast  field  for  developing  new  types. 
See  J.  V  Sherman  and  S.  L.  Sherman,  The  New 
Fibers  (1946). 

Nymegen,  Netherlands  see  NIJMBOBN 

nymph  (nlmf),  in  Greek  religion,  female  divinity 
associated  with  some  natural  object  The  nymphs 
were  the  divinities  most  like  human  beings,  and 
there  were  many  stones  of  men  married  to  nymphs, 
e  g.,  PELEUS  and  THETIS.  Some  famous  nymphs 
wore  ARETHUSA,  CALYPSO,  DAPHNU.,  and  ECHO 
The  ancients  grouped  the  nymphs  according  to  the 
natural  objects  they  were  connected  with  Ocea- 
mds,  in  the  ocean,  daughters  of  OCEANUB;  Nereids, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  daughters  of  NEREUS, 
Naiads,  nymphs  of  lakes,  brooks,  and  springs, 
Oreads,  mountain  nymphs,  and  Dryads  and  Hama- 
dryads, tree  nyrnphs 

Nymphas  (nlm'fus)  [Gr.,  -spouse],  Christian  of 
Colosse  Col  4  15 

Nymphenburg  (num'funboork),  suburb  of  Munich, 
Bavaria  It  is  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  cha- 
teau and  park  (begun  1664),  which  belonged  to  the 
dukes  (later  kings)  of  Bavaria.  A  famous  china 
manufacture  was  founded  here  in  1761  By  the 
Treaty  of  Nymphenburg  (1741)  Spam  promised 
Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria  (see  CHARLES  VII,  em- 
peror) its  support  in  his  attempt  to  secure  the  im- 
perial election 

Nymwegen,  Netherlands  see  NUMKOKN 

Nyssa  (nl'su),  name  of  several  ancient  cities  de- 
voted to  the  worship  of  Dionysus.  The  best  known 
of  them  is  a  town  of  Cappadocm,  Asia  Minor,  near 
the  Halys  (now  the  Kizil  Irmak),  residence  of 
Gregory  of  Nyssa 

Nysza  (nl'su),  town  (pop  1}855),  E  Oregon,  on  the 
Snake  near  the  mouth  of  the  Owyhee  and  NW  of 
Boiae,  Idaho,  me  1903  The  town  is  on  the  OWY- 
HEE river  project  and  also  is  a  market  for  this,  the 
project  at  VALI,  and  the  BOISE  PROJB.CT  It  has  a 
beet-sugar  refinery 

Nystad,  Inn  land   see  UUBIKAUPUNKI 

Nystad,  Treaty  of:  see  NORTHERN  WAH 
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O,  15th  letter  of  the  ALPH  VBET  It  is  a  usual  symbol 
for  a  mid,  back,  rounded  vowel,  rather  like  the  first 
part  of  01  Such  a  vowel  was  represented  by  otn- 
icron  (fim'Ikron)  [Gr  , -little  o\,  its  formal  and 
positional  correspondent  in  the  Greek  alphabet 
English  6  is  a  diphthong  of  6  and  w  In  ohemistr> 
O  18  the  symbol  of  the  element  OXYOEN  In  sur- 
names O'  is  derived  from  the  Irish  patronymic 
g  ,  O'Neill  originally  meant  "grandson  of 
1  lablyreferrmg  to  Niall  Glundubh,  high 


NiaU," 

tang  of  Ireland,"  9 15- 19  (see  NAME) 

Oahtt  (oti'hCo),  island  (589  sq  mi  ,  pop  257,664), 
third  largest  of  the  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS  and  com- 
mercially the  most  important  Oahu  is  between 
Molokai  and  Kauai  and  is  separated  from  them  by 
Kaiwi  and  Kauai  channels,  respectively.  HONO- 
LULU, the  territorial  capital,  is  on  Oahu  There  are 
two  mountain  ranges,  the  WAIANAE  RANGE  and  the 
KOOLAU  RANGE.  The  island  has  no  active  vol- 
canoes, but  it  has  many  extinct  craters,  among 
them  Diamond  Head,  Koko  Head,  and  Punch- 
bowl Manoa  Valley  is  the  site  of  the  Univ  of 
Hawaii,  Punahou  Academy,  and  the  Mid-Pacific 
Institute  Oahu  is  a  vital  defense  area  with  SCHO- 
FIELD  BARRACKS,  the  PEAKL  HARBOR  naval  base, 
and  HICKAM  FIELD  Besides  WAIKIKI  there  are 
many  other  fine  bathing  beaches,  some  of  which 
have  coral  gardens.  Large  pineapple  and  sugar 
plantations  fill  the  rural  area  of  toe  island;  their 
products  are  the  chief  exports 

oak,  any  tree  or  shrub  of  the  genus  Quercua,  of 
which  there  are  about  300  species,  including  de- 
ciduous and  evergreen  kinds,  native  throughout 
the  North  Temperate  Zone  and  into  the  tropics. 
They  are  cultivated  for  ornament  and  prised  for 
their  durable,  hard,  tough  wood,  which  IB  espe- 
cially valuable  for  construction  tmrposea,  particu- 
larly flooring,  and  for  furniture  and  tool  handles. 


The  hark  of  some  species  is  employ  ed  in  medicine 

and  tanning,  that  of  the  CORK  OAK  supplies  the 

cork  of  commerce.   The  oaks  fall  into  two  groups, 

the  black  or  red  and  the  white    The  black  or  red 

oaks  (e  g.,  the  scarlet,  black  01  yellow,  pin,  Span- 
ish, water,  laurel,  willow,  and  shingle  oaks)  have 

leaves  or  leaf  lobes  which  are  usually  bristle-tipped 

and  acorns  which  mature  in  two  years    The  white 

oaks  (e  g ,  the  white,  bur,  post,  chestnut,  basket, 

holly  or  holm,  cork,  and  live  oaks)  have  leaves  or 

leaf  lobes  not  bristle-tipped,  mostly  rounded,  and 

acorns  which  mature  in  one  year.  The  white  oak  is 

one  of  the  most  common  of  American  oaks  and  the 

most  important  because  of  its  wood    Indians  have 

used  acorns  as  food  for  centuries ,  m  the  Southwest 

they  were  a  staple  part  of  the  diet    After  special 

preparation  the  meats  were  made  into  a  breadstuff 

Acorns  have  also  been  used  for  food  m  Europe,  the 

Mediterranean  region,  and  Mexico  Acorn  mast  has 

long  been  used  for  fattening  hogs    The  round  nut- 
like  oak  galls  caused  by  the  sting  of  certain  insects 

are  utilized  commercially  (see  «ALL)     A  symbol  of 

strength,  the  oak  has  been  greatly  revered  both  for 

historical  and  for  mythological  associations     It 

was  the  favorite  of  Jove  and  Thor  and  especially 

sacred  to  the  druids    The  CHARTER  OAK  is  one  of 

the  most  famous  of  American  oaks.    Poison  oak, 

Jerusalem  oak,  and  other  so-called  oaks  are  not 

related. 

Oak  Bluffs,  resort  town  (pop.  1,584),  on  NE  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  SE  Mass.,  settled  1642,  set  off  from 

Edgartown  1880,  It  has  »  summer  theater. 
Oak  Creek,  coal-mining  town  (pop.  1,769,  alt.  c. 7,400 

ft.),  NW  Colo ,  near  the  Yampa  river,  me.  1907. 
Oakdale.   1  City  (1940  pop.  2,592;  1946  special 

census  pop.  3,457),  central  Calif.,  on  a  plateau 

above  the  Stanislaus  river  and  SE  of  Stockton;  inc. ,„  x_,_ 

1906.    It  is  in  an  irrigated  farming  and  dairying     census  pop.  400.985) 


area  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  2  City  (pop  3,933), 
SW  La  ,  near  the  Cakaueu  river  SW  of  Alexandria, 
laid  out  1886  It  is  in  a  lumbering  and  diversified 
farm  area.  3  Borough  (pop  1,766),  Allegheny  co.. 
SW  Pa  ,  near  Pittsburgh ,  me .  1872  Oil  is  obtained 
here 

Oakes  (6ks),  city  (pop  1,665),  SE  N  Dak  ,  on  the 
James  river  near  the  S  Dak  line,  platted  1886,  inc. 
1888  It  is  a  shipping  point  for  a  dairy  area 

Oakfield.  1  Town  (pop.  1,059),  NE  Maine,  W  of 
Houlton,  inc.  1897  2  Village  (pop  1,876),  W  N.Y., 
NE  of  Buffalo,  settled  1850,  inc.  1858.  It  has  a 
large  gypsum  plant. 

Oak  Grove,  cotton  town  (pop  1,654),  parish  seat  of 
West  Carroll  parish,  extreme  NE  La,  near  the 
Mississippi,  inc.  as  a  village  1908,  as  a  town  1928. 

Oakham  (6'kurn),  urban  district  (1931  pop  3,191, 
1943  estimated  pop  4,007),  county  town  of  Rut- 
land, England.  The  Norman  banquet  hall  of  the 
old  castle,  now  used  for  county  offices,  contains 
numerous  horseshoes  left  in  accordance  with  a  cus- 
tom requiring  passing  peers  to  leave  a  horseshoe  or 
pay  a  fine.  Oakham  School,  founded  hi  1584,  is  a 
public  school  for  boys. 

Oak  Harbor,  village  (pop.  1,925),  N  Ohio,  on  the 
Portage  river  and  SE  of  Toledo.  It  has  .varied 
manufactures. 

Oak  Hill.  1  Village  (pop.  1,619),  8  Ohio,  NE  of 
Portsmouth.  Firebrick  is  made  here  1  City  (pop. 
3,213),  S  W.Va  ,  SE  of  Charleston,  in  a  mining  and 
stock-raising  section,  settled  1820, 

Oak  Island,  8  N.S.,  m  Mahone  Bay,  a  reputed  hid- 
ing place  of  treasure  buried  by  William  Kn>». 
Many  fruitless  attempts  have  been  made  to  locate 
the  treasure.  See  Clara  Dennis,  Af  or«  about  iWwa 
Scotia  (19371. 

Oakland.  1  City  (1940  pop.  302,163;  1945  spec* 
85),  00  seat  of  Alwneda  <xw  W 
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Calif.,  on  the  east  side  of  Ban  Francisco  Bay; 
founded  1850,  inc.  as  a  town  1852,  an  a  city  1864. 
A  port  and  an  industrial  center,  the  city  has  oil 
refineries,  shipyards,  railroad  shops,  and  lumber 
mills.  Its  various  products  include  processed  fruits, 
automobiles,  glass,  beer,  wine,  chemicals,  and 
budding  materials  The  San  Francisco-Oakland 
Bay  Bridge  was  opened  in  1936,  and  several  tun- 
nels connect  Oakland  with  other  near-by  cities 
Water  is  brought  in  by  a  150-mile  aqueduct  from 
the  Mokelumne  river  The  city  has  fine  parks, 
museums,  an  art  gallerv,  and  Chabot  Observatory 
MILLH  COLLEGE,  the  College  of  the  Holy  Names, 
and  the  California  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts  are 
here  8t  Mary's  College  (Catholic;  for  men,  1863) 
i»  near  by  2  City  (pop  1,131).  E  111 ,  ESE  of  Deca- 
tur  in  a  farm  and  livestock  area,  mo  1855  8  Town 
(pop.  1,317),  8 W  Iowa,  on  the  West  Nishnabotna 
river  and  E  of  Council  Bluffs,  me  1882  4  Town 
(pop.  2,730),  SW  Maine,  just  W  of  Waterville,  inc. 
1873  Lumber  and  woolen  goods  are  made 
5  Town  (pop  1,587),  co  scat  of  Garrett  co  ,  NW 
Md  ,  SW  of  Cumberland,  in  a  mining  and  maple- 
sugar  region,  settled  1790.  It  is  the  trading  center 
for  the  surrounding  farms  and  summer  resorts 
BACKBONE:  MOUNTAIN  is  near  by  6  City  (pop 
1,380),  E  Nebr  ,  near  the  Missouri  NNW  of  Oma- 
ha, settled  1863,  me  1881  It  is  a  trade  and  ship- 
ping center  for  a  corn  and  livestock  area 

Oakland  City,  residential  town  (pop  3,068),  8W 
Ind  ,  NNE  of  Evanaville  Oakland  City  College  is 
here 

Oak  Lawn,  residential  village  (pop  3,483),  NE  111 , 
near  Chicago,  me  1909 

Oakley,  Annie,  1860-1926,  American  theatrical  per- 
former, b  Darke  ro ,  Ohio  Her  real  name  was 
Phoebe  Anne  Oaklov  Mozee,  and  her  husband's 
name  was  Frank  E  Butler  From  childhood  on  she 
was  a  "dead  shot"  with  a  rifle  As  a  star  (1885- 
1902)  of  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Show  she  per- 
formed remarkable  feats  of  marksmanship  and 
could  perforate  playing  cards  with  bullets  from  a 
long  distance,  complimentary  tickets  came  to  be 
known  as  "Annie  Oakleys"  because  their  charac- 
teristic punchmurks  in  that  period  looked  like 
bullet  holes 

Oakley,  Violet,  1874-,  Ameru  an  mural  painter  and 
designer  of  stained  glass,  b  New  York  city,  studied 
with  Cecilia  Beaux  and  Howard  Pyle  and  in  Pans 
Her  work  is  notable  for  its  ilhiHtrative  quality, 
composition,  and  harmonious  coloring  Among  her 
works  are  stained  glass  windows  and  mural  decora- 
tions (Church  of  All  AngelH.  Now  York),  several 
series  of  murals,  including  The  Opening  of  the  Hook 
of  Law  (state  capitol,  Harnsbuig,  Pa  ),  The  Con- 
stitutional Convention  ( com t house,  Cleveland),  and 
A  Vision  of  the  Apocalypse  (\  assar  College) 

Oakley,  citv  (pop  1,138),  N\\  Kansas,  me  1887  It 
is  a  rail  center  in  a  wheat  and  livestock  area 

Oaklyn,  residential  borough  (pop  3,869),  SW  N  J  , 
near  Camden,  settled  1682  bj  Friends,  laid  out 
c  1890,  im  1905 

Oakmont,  residential  borough  (pop  6,260),  8W  Pa  , 
on  the  Allegheny  nver  and  NE  of  Pittsburgh,  iru 
1889  It  has  a  paper  null  At  a  well-known  golf 
links  here  national  tournaments  have  been  held 

Oak  Park.  1  Residential  village  (pop  66,015),  NE 
111.  adjoining  Chicago,  settled  IS  13,  me  1901 
Oak  Park  IH  one  of  the  largest  <  ommumties  to  have 
a  village  form  of  government  Its  manufactures 
include  food  and  metal  products  It  has  a  number 
of  churches  and  denominational  schools  Many  of 
its  houses  were  designed  by  Fiank  Lloyd  Wright, 
who  lived  here  2  City  (pop  1,169).  8E  Mich  , 
northwest  suburb  of  Detroit,  me  as  a  village  1927, 
as  a  city,  1945 

Oak  Ridge,  area  (59,000  acres,  1944  pop  c  75,000, 
1948  pop  c  30,000),  E  Tenn  ,  on  Black  Oak  Ridge 
and  the  Clinch  river  and  neai  Clinton  It  was 
called  the  Clinton  Engineer  Works  when  in  1942 
it  was  chosen  as  the  site  for  work  of  the  "Man- 
hattan District,"  which  developed  the  materials  of 
the  atomic  bomb  The  inanv  workers  lived  here, 
but  the  existence  and  purpose  of  the  community 
were  kept  secret  from  most  of  the  country  until 
July,  1945  The  project  was  under  the  control  of 
the  U.S  Corps  of  Engineers  until  Dec  31,  1946, 
when  it  was  transferred  to  the  control  of  tho 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  The  former  Clinton 
National  Laboratory  for  research  in  nuclear  physics 
and  further  applications  of  atomic  energy  became 
in  1948  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  The 
plants  in  Oak  Ridge  make  radioactive  isotopes  for 
medical  and  industrial  uses  and  the  product  known 
as  U-235  which  may  be  used  in  atomic  bombs  In 
1948  was  organized  the  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of 
Nuclear  Studies  composed  of  14  member  univer- 
sities 

Oakrille,  town  (pop.  4,115),  8  Ont ,  on  Lake  On- 
tario and  SW  of  Toronto  It  is  a  port,  with  boat- 
building, woodworking,  and  manufactures  of 
aluminum  products  and  paint. 

Oakwood.  1  City  (pop  7,652)  SW  Ohio,  near  Day- 
ton S  Town  (pop.  1,-086),  E  central  Texas,  on  the 
Trinity  and  SW  of  Palestine,  in  a  lumbering  region: 
me.  19"08. 

oasis  (6a'slB,  o'u*Ia),  fertile  area  in  the  desert.  Oaaee 

are  to  be  found  where  there  is  enough  moisture  to 
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permit  the  growth  of  vegetation  The  water  may 
come  up  to  the  surface  in  springs,  or  it  may  be  col- 
lected and  retained  in  mountain  hollows  In  the 
Sahara  there  are  mountains  of  sufficient  height  to 
cause  occasional  precipitation,  which  is  the  reason 
for  many  oases  in  that  region  The  creation  of 
oases  by  artificial  irrigation  in  desert  areas  has  been 
successfully  perfoimed,  especially  in  the  southern 
part  of  Israel  (Negev)  Oases  vary  considerably  in 
sine  They  range  from  a  pond  with  a  group  of  date 
palms  to  oasis  cities  with  extended  agricultural 
cultivation  Such  places,  especially  to  be  found  in 
North  Africa,  are  important  centers  of  the  caravan 
trade 

Gates,  Titus  (5ts),  1649-1705,  English  conspirator. 
His  life  before  1678,  full  of  scandal  and  intrigue,  is 
unimportant  In  1678  he  and  Israel  Tonge,  preying 
upon  the  violent  anti-Catholic  fears  of  the  time, 
invented  the  story  of  the  Popish  Plot,  a  Jesuit- 
guided  plan  to  assassinate  Charles  II  and  hasten 
the  succession  of  James,  duke  of  York  (James  II),  a 
Catholic  The  account  was  completely  fabricated, 
and  Gates,  examined  by  the  privy  council,  would 
perhaps  have  been  immediately  exposed  had  not 
letters  from  Edward  Coleman,  secretary  to  the 
duchess  of  York,  to  the  French  Jesuit,  Francois  La 
Chaise,  been  discovered  as  a  result  of  his  accusa- 
tions The  unexplained  death  of  Sir  Edmund 
Berry  Godfrey,  the  judge  to  whom  Tonge  and 
Gates  first  told  their  story,  was  with  no  evidence 
laid  to  the  Catholics,  and  three  were  hanged  for  it. 
During  the  frenay  which  ensued,  many  Catholics 
were  persecuted  and  killed,  both  legally  and  by 
mob  violence  Gates  enjoyed  temporary  eminence 
and  even  accused  Queen  Caroline  of  plotting  to 
poison  the  king,  although  the  charge  was  exposed 
as  a  hoax  In  1685  Gates  was  convicted  of  penury, 
severely  flogged,  and  imprisoned  Under  William 
III  he  was  released  and  pensioned  See  F  C 
Turner,  Jame»  II  (1948) 

oath.  From  the  earliest  days  of  man's  history,  call- 
ing upon  the  gods  of  a  community  to  witness  the 
truth  of  a  statement  or  the  solemnity  of  a  promise 
has  been  commonly  practued  The  force  of  tho 
oath  depended  on  the  belief  that  supernatural 
powers  would  punish  falsehood  spoken  under  oath 
or  viol  ation  of  the  promise  The  oath  thus  had  wide 
legal  and  quasi-legal  use  It  was  the  basis  of  the 
medieviil  process  of  C-OMPUHGATION  It  is  much 
used  in  legal  proceedings  today,  thus  a  jury  is 
"sworn  in,"  and  a  witness  takes  an  oath  before 
testifying  In  modern  tunes  the  force  of  the  oath  is 
strengthened  b>  punishment  for  PERJURY  Home 
difficulties  have  arisen  m  the  cases  of  atheists  and 
of  persons  with  religious  scruples  against  oath  tak- 
ing (c  g  ,  Quakers),  but  statutes  have  now  generally 
modified  the  forms  to  give  the  force  of  an  oath  to 
tho  making  of  an  affirmation  m  due  form  The  mam 
classes  of  oatlis  are  the  assertory  oath,  which  is  a 
statement  concerning  past  or  present  facts,  and  the 
promissory  oath,  which  refers  to  future  conduct 
(such  as  that  taken  by  an  alien  upon  naturalization 
or  that  of  a  high  government  official  on  assuming 
office) 

oats,  grasses  of  the  genus  Avena,  most  of  which  are 
annuals  The  early  history  of  oats  in  agriculture  is 
even  more  obscure  than  that  of  most  of  tho  staple 
farm  crops  They  endure  cold  better  than  heat, 
and  thev  seem  to  have  been  grown  in  the  north  of 
Europe  before  thev  were  known  to  the  civilizations 
about  the  Mediterranean  Thev  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  In  the  north  of  Europe  thev  were 
grown  widely  in  the  BRONZ&  AOL,  the  time  when 
horses  were  first  used  as  draft  animals  Thev  are 
famous  as  a  gram  for  horses,  a  spirited  horse  is  said 
to  "feel  his  oats  "  As  a  gram  for  men  they  have 
stronger  competition,  though  oatmeal  is  a  popular 
breakfast  cereal  In  the  British  Isles  and  in  Ameri- 
ca oats  are  a  leading  gram  ciop  The  commonly 
cultivated  species  is  Anna  satira  Oats  fit  into 
crop  rotations  well,  and  thev  supply  grain  for  tho 
farmer's  horses  The  \  leld  per  acre  commonly  has 
a  lower  money  value  than  that  of  other  staple 
crops  See  T  B  Hutcheson  and  T  K  Wolfe.  The 
Production  of  Field  Crop*  (3d  ed  .  1948) 

Oaxaca  (waha'ka),  state  (36,375  SQ  mi  ,  194b 
estimated  pop  1,327,476),  8  Mexico,  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  its  inlet,  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec  It  is 
officially  called  Oaxaca  de  Juarez  in  honor  of  its  na- 
tive son,  Benito  JUAREZ  The  state  is  almost  en- 
tirely dominated  by  the  southern  range  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  del  Sur  and  its  lateral  spurs,  there  arc 
deep,  tortuous  valleys  in  tho  southern  part  and 
broad,  open,  semuuid  valleys  and  plateaus  in  tho 
north  Except  on  the  west  (on  the  Guerrero  bor- 
der) and  the  north  (on  the  Puebla  bolder),  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  state,  from  Veracruz  in  the  northeast 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  m  the  east  and  to 
the  Pacific  littoral  in  the  south,  is  tropical  Rain- 
fall is  heaviest  along  this  fringe  In  general,  the 
climate  of  the  intenor  is  warm  to  cool  and  healthful 
Fertile  valleys  make  agriculture  the  principal  in- 
dustry ,  sugar  cane,  coffee,  cacao,  tobacco,  cotton, 
corn,  wheat,  rubber,  indigo,  and  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown  Stock 
raising,  is  important  Mineral  deposits,  reportedly 
extensive,  are  unexploited.  Manufactures  include 
textiles  of  cotton,  wool,  and  pita  fiber,  scrapes,  pot- 
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tery,  leather  goods,  cigarettes,  and  sugar  and  mes- 
cal, rum,  and  beer  The  most  thoroughly  Indian 
of  the  states,  with  its  population  predominantly 
MIXTKC  and  ZAPOTEC,  Oaxaca  has  two  famous 
archaeological  sites  at  Mm,  A.  and  MONTE  ALBAN 
The  capital,  Oaxaca  (pop  29,306),  also  officially 
Oaxaca  de  Juarez,  is  m  a  long,  broad  valley  encir- 
cled by  low  mountains  It  is  a  charming  provincial 
city  with  gardens  and  many  fine  examples  of 
lonial  church  architecture  It  is  subject  to  severe 


earthquakes  The  chief  city  of  8  Mexico,  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  federal  capital  by  rail  and  the 
INTER-AMERICAN  HIGHWAY  Oaxaca  is  noted  for 
hand-wrought  gold  and  silver  filigree,  pottery,  and 
serapes  (perhaps  the  finest  in  Mexico)  According 
to  Aztec  tradition,  Oaxaca  was  founded  (I486)  as 
Huasvacac  during  the  brief  ascendancy  of  the  Az- 
tec over  the  Mixtec  and  the  Zapotec  In  1522  the 
Spanish  conquered  it,  renaming  it  Antequera  in 
1524  It  was  also  known  as  Segura  de  la  Frontera 
before  the  Indian  name  was  restored  Prominen 
in  the  revolution  against  Spain,  Oaxaca  also  jomec 
in  the  War  of  the  Reform  and  in  resistance  to  th< 
French  intervention  The  city  was  the  birthplaa 
of  Porfirio  DfAZ 

Ob  (6p),  river,  2,113  mi  long,  RSFSR,  in  W  Siberia 
One  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  world,  it  is  formec 
by  the  junction  of  the  Biya  and  KATUN  rivers,  8V 
of  Bisk,  in  the  Altai  region  and  flows  generally 
NW  past  Barnaul  and  Novosibirsk  through  the 
swampy  forests  in  the  Tomsk  and  Narym  regions; 
it  then  turns  east  and  is  joined  by  the  IRTYSB  near 
Khanty-Mansisk  There  the  Ob  turns  north,  di- 
viding  into  many  arms,  and  after  passing  Salekhard 
enters  Ob  Bay.  an  estuary  (c  600  mi  long  and  36  to 
50  mi  wide)  which  empties  into  the  Kara  Sea  Ob 
Bay  has  fresh  water  The  width  of  the  Ob  varies 
from  H  mi  at  Barnaul  to  12  mi  in  its  lower  course 
The  chief  tributaries  are  the  Tom,  Chulym,  and 
Ket  on  the  right  and  the  Irtysh  on  the  left.  Though 
frozen  for  «x  months  of  the  year,  the  Ob  is  an  im- 
portant trade  route  It  is  linked  with  the  Yenisei 
by  a  canal  joining  the  Ket  with  the  Kas,  a  tributary 
of  the  Yenisei  Built  in  1882-91  for  small  craft,  the 
canal  has  fallen  into  disuse 

Obadiah  (o'budl'u)  [Heb  .-servant  of  God]  1 
Prophet,  author  of  the  book  of  OBADIAH  2  Ahab's 
major-domo  1  Kings  8  3-16  S  Descendant  of 
David  1  Chron  3214  Issachante  1  Chron  7.3. 
5  Bcnjamite  1  Chron  8  38  6  One  of  David's 
mighty  men  1  Chron  129  7  Prince  under  Jehosh- 
aphat  2  Chron  177  8  Repairer  of  the  Temple 
2  Chron  34  12  9,  10,  11  Israelites  who  returned 
from  the  Exile  Ezra  89,  Neh  105,  1225  12 
Father  of  IHHMAIAR  13  Same  as  ABDA  2 

Obadiah  or  Abdias  (abdl'us),  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, fourth  and  shortest  of  the  books  of  the  Minor 
Prophets  The  prophet  w  otherwise  unknown  and 
has  boon  dated  from  the  8th  to  the  6th  cent  B  C  , 
verses  1-9  seem  to  be  quoted  m  Jer  49  The 
prophecy  calls  down  doom  on  Edom,  who  had 
gloated  over  the  misfortune  of  Israel,  and  sa>s  that 
Israel  will  triumph  in  the  judgment  For  bibliogra- 
phy, see  OLD  TESTAMENT, 

Obaidallah*  see  FVTIMITE 

Obal  (o'bal),  son  of  Joktan  Gen  *10  28  Ebal'  1 
Chron  1  22 

Oban  (cVbun),  burgh  (pop  5,759),  Argyllshire,  Scot- 
land, on  the  Firth  of  Lome  Oban,  a  port  and 
seaside  resort,  is  the  scene  of  the  annual  Argyllshire 
Highland  Gathering,  in  September,  and  its  harboi 
is  a  headquarters  for  boats.  to  the  neighboring 
islands  There  are  Catholic  and  Protestant  cathe- 
drals In  the  grounds  of  Dunolly  Castle  is  a  great 
rock  called  tho  Dog  Stonp,  to  which  Fingal  is  sup- 
posed to  have  fastened  his  dog  Bran  Oban  figures 
in  Scott's  Lord  of  the  lale* 

obbUgato  (Sblogii'to,  oblu-)  (Ital  ,  -obliged],  in  mu- 
sic, originally  a  term  by  which  a  composer  indicated 
that  a  certain  part  was  indispensable  to  the  music 
Obbhgato  was  thus  the  opposite  direction  to  ad 
libitum,  which  indicated  tnat  the  part  so  marked 
was  unessential  and  might  be  omitted  Misunder- 
standing of  the  term  obhligato,  however,  lesulted  in 
a  re\  ersal  of  its  meaning,  when  a  violin  partt  for 
example,  is  added  to  a  song  it  is  called  a  violin 
obbhgato,  whereas  it  is  actually  a  supeifluous  orna- 
ment, unnecessary  to  the  music,  and  ad  libitum 
would  be  a  more  precise  direction 

Obdorsk,  RSFSR  see  SALEKHARD 

Obed  (o'btM)  (Heb,  -servant]  1  David's  grand- 
father Ruth  421,22,  1  Thron  212,  Mat  15; 
Luke  3  32  2  One  of  David's  mighty  men  1  Chron 
1147  3  Jerahmeelite  1  Chron  237,38  4  Father  of 
AZARIAH  18  5  Gatekeeper  at  the  Temple. 
1  Chron  267 

Obed-edom  (-e'dom)  (Heb  ,  -servant  of  EdomJ, 
Levite  in  whose  house  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
rested  2  Sam  610,  1  Chron  13.13,  1518,21,24, 
16  5,38,  26  4,8.15,  2  Chron  25  24 

Obeid,  El  (81  Gbad'),  town  (pop  65,800),  central 
Anglo-  Eg>  ptian  Sudan  An  Egyptian  army  was 
annihilated  here  in  1883  in  the  revolt  of  the  Mah- 
chsts  El  Obeid  is  the  terminus  of  a  railroad  to 
Khartoum  and  a  center  for  caravans  There  is  trade 
in  oil  seeds 

obelisk  (5'bulTsk),  slender  four-sided  tapering  mon- 
ument, usually  hewn  of  a  single  great  piece  of  stone, 
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terminating  in  a  pointed  or  pyramidal  top  Among 
the  ancient  Egyptians  these  monoliths  weie  com- 
monly of  red  granite  from  Syene  and  were  dedicat- 
ed to  the  sun  god  They  were  placed  in  pairs  before 
the  temples,  one  on  either  side  of  tho  portal  The 
greatest  number  erected  in  any  one  place  were  in 
Hehopolis,  but  eventually  almost  every  temple 
entrance  was  flanked  by  a  pair  of  them  Down 
each  of  the  four  faces,  in  most  oasos,  ian  a  line  of 
deeply  incised  hieroglyphs  »"d  representations, 
setting  forth  the  names  and  titles  of  the  Pharaoh 
The  cap,  or  pytamidion,  was  sometimes  sheathed 
with  copper  or  othei  metal  Great  numbers  of 
obelisks  were  made  in  the  XVIII  and  XIX  dynas- 
ties, and  some  date  from  times  as  early  as  the  IV 
dynasty  (c  2900-r  2750  B  C  )  Those  of  colossal 
size  wore  first  raised  in  the  XII  dvnasty  Of  obe- 
lisks still  standing  in  Egypt,  one  remains  at  Heh- 
opohs  and  two  at  Karnak,  one  the  tune  of  Thut- 
mose  I  and  one  of  Queen  Hatshepsut  which  is  esti- 
mated to  be  97>$  ft  high  Many  of  the  historic 
shafts  have  been  carried  from  Egypt,  notably  one 
of  the  reign  of  Ramses  II  from  Luxor,  now  in  the 
Place  do  la  Contoide  m  Paris,  and  CLEOPATRA'S 
N»  f  ni  ES  in  London  and  New  York  Others  are  ui 
Rome  and  Florence  In  the  United  States  two 
familiar  structures  of  obelisk  foim  (though  not 
monoliths)  are  the  Washington  and  the  Bunker 
Hill  monuments 

Oberalp  (6'buralp*),  pass,  6,716  ft  high,  between 
Grisons  and  Un  cantons,  Switzerland  Tho  small 
lake  Oberalpsee  (6*bui<Up"za')  is  near  bv,  and  tho 
Alpine  peak  Oberalpstook  (6*buralp'shtdk), 
10,925  ft  high  is  northeast  of  tho  pass 

Oberammergau  (o'bura'murgou),  village  (pop 
6,101),  Upper  Bavaria,  in  the  Bavarian  Alps  near 
Garmisch-Partenkirchon  It  is  famous  for  the 
PASSION  PLAY  performed  hete  by  the  peasants 
every  10  years,  originally  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow 
made  during  a  plague  in  1633  It  attracts  foreign 
tourists,  who  constitute  the  major  source  of  reve- 
nue for  the  village  There  are  a  rococo  church  and 
many  hotels 

Obergurgl,  Austria   see  OT/TAL  \LPS 

Oberhausen  (6'burhou'zun),  city  (pop  174,117), 
in  the  former  Rhine  Prov  of  Prussia,  NW  Ger- 
many It  is  an  industrial  center  of  the  RUHH  dis- 
trict and  adjoins  Duisburg,  Mulheim,  and  Essen 

Oberholtzer,  Ellis  Paxson  (d'burh&lt'aur),  1868- 
1936,  American  historian,  b  Chester  co ,  Pa , 
grad  Umv  of  Pennsylvania  (B  A  ,  1889,  PhD, 
1893)  He  studied  abroad  at  several  universities 
and  tor  a  number  of  years  worked  on  various  Phila- 
delphia newspapers  His  doctoral  thesis.  The  Ref- 
erendum in  Ameiica  (1893),  became  widely  known 
He  edited  the  Manufacturer  (1896-1900)  and  the 
"American  Crisis  Biographies,"  and  from  1915  to 
1921  ho  was  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Board  of  Motion  Picture  Censors  Besides  such 
books  on  Philadelphia  history  as  The  Literary  His- 
tory  of  Philadelphia  (190b)  and  Philadelphia  a 
History  of  the  City  and  Il«  People  (4  vols  ,  1912),  ho 
wrote  Robert  Mom*,  Patriot  and  Financier  (1902), 
Jay  Cooke,  Financier  of  the  Citil  War  (2  vols  , 
1907),  A  History  of  the  United  Staffs  since  the  Civil 
War  (5  vols,  1917-37),  and  The  Morals  of  the 
Movie  (1922) 

Oberland,  Bernese'  see  BERN 

Oberlm,  Jean  Frederic  (O'burlTn,  Fr  zha'  fradarek' 
dberlS'),  1740-1826,  Alsatian  Lutheran  dergyman 
He  was  appointed  in  1767  to  a  pastorate  in  Ban- 
de-la-Roche,  Bas-Rhin  dcpt ,  France  He  notably 
improved  tho  distticl  by  introducing  cotton  manu- 
factaie,  new  agricultuial  methods,  and  good  loads 
and  founded  a  savings  bank  and  a  model  orphan 
asylum  Oberhn  College,  Ohio,  was  named  for 
him  See  biography  by  Marshall  Dawson  (1934) 

Oberiin  (o'burlm)  1  Citv  (pop  1,878),  to  seat  of 
Decatur  co  ,  NW  Kansas,  near  the  Nebi  line,  m  a 
hilly  farming  area,  laid  out  1878,  me  1S85  In  tho 
cemetery  is  a  monument  to  the  settleis  killed  (1878) 
in  a  Cheyenne  raid,  the  'last  Indian  massacre  in 
Kansas  "  2  Village  (pop  4,305),  N  Ohio,  S  of 
Lorain  Oberhn  College  (nonsectanan,  coeduca- 
tional) opened  in  1833,  was  chartered  in  1834  by 
two  missionanes  as  an  institute  using  the  manuaf- 
labor  system,  and  was  renamed  in  1850  It  in- 
cludes a  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  a  pioneer  mu- 
uio  conservatory,  and  a  graduate  theology  school 
It  has  a  laigo  library,  an  observatory,  and  an  art 
museum  A  pioneer  in  coeducation,  Oberiin  has 
given  degrees  to  women  wince  1837  Lucy  Stono 
and  Antoinette  Blackwell  graduated  hete  It  was 
a  strong  abolitionist  center  and  ono  of  the  first  col- 
leges to  admit  Negroes  Alumni  and  students  have 
sponsored  Oberhn-in-Chma  New  England  Con- 
gregationalista  predominated  on  tho  early  faculties, 
and  Oberiin  theology  was  a  modified  form  of  Cah  m- 
i»m  which  included  the  doctrine  of  free  will  (see 
FINNEY,  CHARLES  G  ) 

Oberon  (o'bur&n),  m  literature  of  Western  Europe, 
a  FAIHY  king,  husband  of  Titania  He  appears  in 
tho  Middle  French  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  whence, 
probably  he  was  drawn  bv  Chauc  or,  Spenser,  and 
Shakspeie  (A  Midsummer  Night' t  Dream)  Bon 
Jonson  wrote  a  masque  called  Oheron  C  M 
Wieland's  Oberon  is  the  basis  of  C  M  von  Weber's 
opera  Oberon 


as  a  resu,       as     v        t     si 
Oblong,  village  (pop    1,547),  HE  111  .  near  t 
bash  SE  of  Decatur,  m  an  oil,  gas,  and  farm 
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obesity  (Sbe'sftB,  6b8'),  excessive  accumulation  of 
fat  in  the  body  Even  a  small  amount  of  excess 
food  eaten  daily  over  a  long  period  results  in  fat 
laid  down  beneath  the  skin,  in  the  peritoneal  folds 
of  the  abdomen,  and  within  the  tissues  of  organs 
DIABRTKS  shows  a  relation  to  obesity  Certain 
obese  persons  have  a  low  rate  of  METABOLISM  and 
show  disturbances  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  pitui- 
tary gland,  01  other  ductless  glands  However,  the 
greater  number  of  obese  persons  have  a  normal 
rate  of  metabolism  They  should  be  treated  by  a 
suitable  uitT  which  keeps  the  body  in  a  satisfac- 
tory state  of  NUTRITION,  but  results  in  utilization  of 
stored  fat 

Obil  (o'Wl)  [Hob  ,  -camel  driver],  keeper  of  David's 
camels  He  was  an  Ishmaehte  1  Chron  2730 

Obion  (6bl'un),  town  (pop  1,151),  W  Tonn  ,  on  the 
Obion,  in  a  fertile  farm  area  Reel  foot  Lake  lies  to 
tho  northwest 

oblast  (d'blast,  ft'-,  Rus  6'blustyu)  [Rus  -region], 
administrative  division  in  the  UhSR  Oblasts 
where  the  majority  of  tho  population  are  of  a  na- 
tionality different  from  that  of  the  constituent 
lepubhc  m  which  they  are  included  generally  onjoy 
autonomous  status  The  limits  of  oblasts  are  usu- 
ally based  on  economic  and  ethnical  considerations, 
as  a  result,  oblasts  vary  t  ousidoi  ably  m  sue 

the  Wa- 
region, 
me    1883 

oboe  (cVho,  6'boi)  (Ital  ,  from  Fr  hautbois]  or 
hautboy  (o'boi,  h5'-),  wood  wind  instrument  of 
conical  bore,  its  mouthpiece  having  a  double  reed 
The  instruments  having  these  general  characteris- 
tics may  bo  referred  to  as  tho  oboe  family,  which 
includes  tho  English  horn,  tho  bassoon,  and  tho 
contrabassoon  The  oboo  was  developed  in  the  late 
17th  cent  ,  particularly  m  Fiance,  out  of  tho  vari- 
ous loss  expressive  double-rend  instruments  known 
as  shawms  From  the  baroque  ponod  to  the  pres- 
ent, the  oboe  has  been  favored  as  a  highly  expres- 
sive orchestral  instrument  Handel  composed  ex- 
tensively for  it  as  a  solo  instrument,  but  it  has  boon 
only  occasionally  used  m  solos  and  chamber  music 
until  recent  times,  when  tho  existence  of  several 
oboe  virtuosos  has  drawn  attention  to  its  possibili- 
ties for  such  uses  Tho  natural  scale  of  tho  oboe  is 
D,  but  it  is  not  scored  for  as  a  transposing  instru- 
ment The  oboe  d'amore  (dam6'ru)  [Ital  ,  -oboe  of 
love],  a  transposing  instrument,  was  also  much 
used  m  the  baroque  ora  It  was  often  given  a  part 
in  tho  cantatas  of  Bach,  as  was  the  now  obsolete 
oboe  da  caccia  (dakut'chi)  [hunting  oboe],  tho 
predecessor  of  tho  English  horn 

Oboth  (o'both),  unidentified  desert  encampment, 
E  of  the  Dead  Sea  Num  21  10,  33  43 

ObregSn,  Alvaro  (<il'vard  Gbragon'),  1880-1928, 
Mexican  general  and  president  (1920-24)  A 
planter  in  Sonora,  ho  supported  Francisco  I  MA- 
DKHO  in  the  revolution  against  Porfino  DfA7  In 
1913  Obreg6n  joined  Vonustiano  CABRAN/A  in  the 
overthrow  of  Victonano  HUERTA  and  later  com- 
manded agam%t  the  opponents  of  Carranza,  espe- 
cially Francisco  VILLA  Ohrogon  was  for  a  timo 
minister  of  war,  but  when  Carranza  attempted  to 
perpetuate  his  own  power,  he  led  a  successful  revo- 
lution (1920)  Aftei  the  provisional  administration 
of  Adolfo  de  la  HUKRTA,  Obrogon  became  presi- 
dent The  i  evolution  in  his  admmisttatiori  ad- 
vanced out  of  a  welter  of  confusion  and  blood  into 
a  recognizable,  though  not  well-formulatod,  system 
of  agnuian  and  labor  rofoims  The  quarrel  be- 
tween the  government  and  American  oil  interests 
continued  A  significant  achievement  of  the  Obre- 
g6n  regime  was  tho  educational  program  advanced 
by  Jos6  VASCONC  KLOH  Obregon  H  government  was 
gravely  challenged  when  Adolfo  do  la  Huerta,  dis- 
appointed in  his  piesidential  aspirations,  led  an 
unsuccessful  revolt  (192i-24)  CALLKB  succeeded 
to  the  piosidency  In  192.S  Obregon  was  again 
chosen  president,  but  beioro  taking  office  he  was 
assassinated  He  wrote  Ocho  mil  ktldmttros  en 
campana  (1917),  recollections  of  his  campaigns 

Obrenovich  (obr<"nuvl<  h),  Serbian  dynasty  Its 
founder,  Milosh  Ohienovich  (see  MiLoaHy,  was  the 
first  modern  Serbian  ruler  ULS  mmclei  (1817)  of 
Karagcorge  Waited  tho  long  feud  between  tho 
Obrenovich  and  the  KAKAQEORGKVICH  families 
Miloeh's  son  MICH\EL,  pnnco  of  Serbia,  was  assas- 
sinated (1868)  by  tho  Karugooigevich  faction  His 
succossoi,  Punce  MILAN,  was  pioclairncd  king  of 
Serbia  in  1882  ALKK  \NDMI,  king  of  Serbia  (Mi- 
lan's son),  was  the  last  ruling  member  of  the  dy- 
nasty, on  his  assassination  (1903)  the  Karageoige- 
vic  h  dv  nasty  again  came  into  powei  . 

O'Brien,  Fitz-  James,  18287-1862,  Irish-American 
author  and  journalist,  b  It  eland  He  settled  m  New 
York  in  1852  He  is  romembeied  foi  two  of  his 
short  stoi  les.  'The  Diamond  Lons"  and  "Tho  Won- 
dersnuth,"  and  a  play,  A  Gentleman  from  Ireland 
(1854)  Ho  served  in  the  Civil  War  and  died  of 
wounds  Seo  his  Collected  Stories  (ed  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Edwaid  ,)  O'Brien,  1925) 

O'Brien,  Lucius  Richard,  1832-99,  Canadian  land- 
scape painter  He  woiked  in  an  architect's  office 
and  later  became  an  engineer  He  is  noted  for  his 
water-color  landscapes,  especially  of  Rocky  Mt 
scenery,  which  are  represented  m  Windsor  Castle, 


Osborne  House,  Isle  of  Wight;  and  the  Ottawa 
Gallery.  A  founder  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Acad- 
emy of  Arts,  he  was  its  first  president  (1880-90). 

O'Brien,  William,  1852-1928,  Irish  journalist  and 
political  leadei  His  newspaper,  United  Ireland 
(founded  1880),  championed  the  Irish  agrarian 
cause  He  was  prosecuted  nine  times  foi  political 
offenses,  while  in  prison  he  wrote  his  famous  No 
Rent  Manifesto  He  served  in  Parliament  ( 1883-95, 
1900-1918),  was  influential  in  reuniting  the  Parnoll 
factions  in  the  1890s,  initiated  the  United  Irish 
League  (1898),  and  helped  shape  tho  Wyndham 
Land  Act  of  1903,  which  began  a  real  solution  of 
tho  IRISH  LAND  QUESTION  In  his  latter  vears  he 
advocated  a  conciliatory  policy  toward  Butam 
He  wrote  Recollections  (1905),  Evening  Memonet 
(1920),  and  The  Irish  Revolution  (1923),  his  lettois 
were  edited  by  his  wife  as  Golden  Memories  (1929) 

O'Brien,  William  Shoney,  c  1826-1878,  American 
silver  magnate,  b  Dublin,  Ireland  He  was  brought 
as  a  c  hild  to  the  United  States  and  worked  in  a  New 
York  grocery  store  before  going  to  California  m  the 
gold  rush  of  1849  He  ran  a  saloon  in  partnership 
with  James  Clair  Flood,  and  the  two  of  them 
through  speculation  in  silver  stocks  built  fortunes 
and  joined  John  William  Markay  and  James  Gra- 
ham Fair  in  exploiting  silver  mines  in  Nevada  See 
Oscai  Lewis,  The  Silver  Kings  (1947) 

O'Brien,  William  Smith,  1803-64,  Irish  revolution- 
ary Educated  at  Cambridge,  he  entered  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  from  Ireland  in  1828  as  a  suppoiter 
of  Roboi  t  PEEL  and  worked  for  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, Irish  poor  relief,  and  state  support  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  clergy  O'Brien's  political  career 
moved  steadily  to  tho  loft  At  first  he  opposed  the 
agitation  of  Daniel  O'CONNELL  to  repeal  tho  union 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  believing  the  British 
Paiharnent  would  grant  some  relief  to  Ireland,  but 
by  1843  he  had  joined  the  Repeal  Association  and 
rapidly  became  O'Connell's  second  in  the  Irish 
nationalist  struggle  O'Btien's  group,  called  Young 
Ireland,  quickly  became  convinced  that  only  direct 
action  would  free  Ireland,  and  in  1846,  with  John 
MirctiEL.  Thomas  Kianois  MEAUHER,  and  Charles 
Gavan  DUFFY,  O'Brien  seceded  from  O'ConneU'h 
association  to  form  tho  Irish  Confederation  The 
aggiavation  of  tho  famine  and  Mitchel's  arrest  and 
conviction  in  1848  dotoi  mined  them  to  rise  against 
the  government  Tho  revolt  was  abortive,  and  the 
only  engagement  was  an  attempt  to  attack  a  polir< 
detachment  m  Co  Tippet ary  O'Brien  was  a»- 
lested  and  tiansported  to  Australia  He  was  given 
a  full  pardon  in  1S56  Thereafter  he  returned  to 
Ireland  and  traveled  extensively  on  tho  Continent 
and  in  America,  but  was  no  longer  politically  ac- 
tive See  Denis  Gwvnn,  Young  Ireland  and  /<S^,s 
(1949) 

observatory,  building  or  institution  for  the  observa- 
tion and  recording  of  ostiononucal,  metooiologual, 
magnetic,  or  seismologioal  phenomena  In  popular 
usige  tho  term  is  usually  applied  to  astronomical 
observatories,  which  aro  tho  oldest  type  and  the- 
most  numerous  Although  in  ancient  Babvlomi 
and  Egy  pt  heavenly  bodies  were  observed  from 
temples  and  towors,  no  record  exists  of  any  obsei  v  - 
atoiy  earlier  than  the  ono  founded  c  300  B  C  hv 
Ptolemv  Motor  (Ptolemv  I)  at  Alexandria  In  tho 
9th  and  10th  cent  tho  Mohammedans  established 
observatories  at  Baghdad  and  Damascus,  and  in 
the  15th  cent  Ulugh-Beg,  a  grandson  of  Tamer- 
lane, erocted  an  obseivatorv  at  Samarkand  Th« 
first  notable  observatory  in  Europe  was  estab- 
lished in  1472  at  Nuremberg  bv  Regiornontanu«, 
Tvcho  Brahe  constructed  (1584)  a  remarkabK 
well-equipped  obseivatorv,  Stjarnohorg.  on  the 
giounds  of  his  castle,  Uramenborg,  on  the  island 
of  Von  Early  instruments  used  in  observatories 
included  devices  for  moasuimg  angles  and  for  tell- 
ing tune  and  also  aids  to  calculations  and  observ  H 
tion,  such  as  the  astrolabe  The  invention  (1W)«M 
of  the  telescope  and  its  application  (1610)  by  Gali- 
leo to  astronomical  observation  marked  a  new 
epoch  in  astronomical  lesearch  and  stimulated  the 
establishment  of  observatories  by  educational  in- 
stitutions (Umv  of  Leiden,  1637),  bv  mdividirtK 
(«  g  ,  Hovelms,  c  lt>4 1),  and  bv  ruleis  (Christian  1\ 
of  Denmark,  at  Copenhagen,  1637,  completed  lO^T 
and  directed  by  Longomontanus)  National  ob- 
servatories were  founded  in  Paris  (1667-71)  and  at 
Gieenwuh,  England  (Hoval  Obseivatorv,  1675) 
Memorable  among  latei  private  obsei  vatones  weie 
those  of  Sir  William  Horse  hel  and  of  the  3d  oarl  ot 
Rosso  With  tho  great  cost  and  diversification  of 
telescopes  and  auxiliary  equipment  and  tho  in- 
creasing bod>  of  astronomical  knowledge,  observa- 
tones  tend  to  limit  thoir  field  of  research  Recog- 
nition of  the  imt>ortunco  of  atmospheric  conditions 
for  optimum  observation  has  resulted  in  careful 
selection  of  sites  (i  e  ,  those  offering  dry,  clear, 
steady  atmosphere,  a  suitable  elevation,  and  suffi- 
( lent  distant  o  from  city  lights)  for  the  construction 
of  new  observatoiies  and  for  tho  establishment  ot 
branches  of  older  institutions  South  Africa  and 
parts  of  California  and  of  desert  regions  in  the 
W  United  States  are  considered  especially  good 
There  are  rnoro  than  300  active  astronomical  ob- 
servatories including  national  observatories,  col- 
lege and  university  observatories,  and  independent 
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institutions  in  all  parta  of  tho  world  Thfe  Federal 
government  maintains  tho  UNITRD  STATES  NAVAL 
OBSERVATOKY,  Washington,  D.C.  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory (founded  1839),  has  buildings  at  Cam- 
bridge and  at  Oak  Ridge,  Mass.,  and  stations  at 
Climax,  Colo  ,  and  at  Bloemfontem,  South  Africa 
Yale  Univ  has  an  observatory  at  New  Haven, 
Conn  ,  and  a  southern  station  at  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa  The  Univ  of  Michigan  has  an  ob- 
servatory at  Ann  Arbor  and  partiupates  in  eup- 
portmg  tho  McMath-Ilulbert  Observatory,  near 
Pontiac,  Mich  ,  and  the  Lamont-Hussey  Observa- 
tory (27-inch  refractor)  at  Bloemfontem,  South 
\fnca  Observatories  in  the  United  States  which 
have  important  refracting  telescopes  include 
Yerkes  Obser\%tory  (40  in  ),  Univ  of  Chicago,  at 
Williams  Bay,  Win  ,  Lick  Observatory  (36  in  ), 
Univ  of  California,  on  Mt  Hamilton,  Allegheny 
Observatory  (30  in  ),  Univ  of  Pittsburgh,  Leander 
McCormick  Observatory  (20  in),  Umv  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Lowell  Observatory  (24  in  ),  Flagstaff, 
Ariz  Observatories  noted  for  their  reflecting  tele- 
scopes include  Mt  Palomar  Observatory  (200  in  ), 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  near  Pasadena, 
Mt  Wilson  Observatory  (100  in  ),  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute, at  Mt  Wilson,  Calif  ,  McDonald  Observatory 
(82  in  ),  Univ  of  Texas,  at  Mt  Locke,  Texas, 
Perkins  Observatory  (69  in  ),  Ohio  Wesleyan  and 
Ohio  State  universities,  at  Delaware,  Ohio  Among 
other  noted  observatories  in  the  United  States  are 
Flower  Observatory,  Univ  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
Upper  Darby,  Pa  ,  Goodsell  Observatory,  Carleton 
College,  Northfield,  Minn  ,  Steward  Observatory, 
Univ  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Warner  and  Swasey 
Observatory,  Case  Institute  of  Technology,  Cleve- 
land, and  Wash  burn  Observatory,  Univ  of  Wis- 
( onsin,  Madison.  Wis  Outstanding  Canadian  ob- 
servatories are  David  Durilap  Observatory  (74- 
inch  reflet  tor),  Univ  of  Toronto,  Dominion  Astro- 
physical  Observatory  (73-inch  reflector),  Victoria, 
British  Columbia  In  Great  Britain  are  the  Royal 
Ol)servatory  formerly  at  Greenwich,  tho  Royal 
Observatory  at  Edinburgh,  Dunsmk  Observatory 
at  Dublin,  the  University  Observatory  and  Rad- 
cliffe  Observatory  (now  inactive)  at  Oxford  Univ  , 
and  the  Cambridge  University  Observatory 
France  has  the  Pans  Observatory  with  a  solar 
physical  branch  at  Mcudon,  near  Versailles,  and 
observatories  in  several  cities  including  Marseilles, 
Toulouse,  Lyons,  NKO,  and  Algiers  (in  Africa) 
Noted  observatories  m  Germany  were  also  erected, 
including  the  Uramia,  Treptow,  and  Babolsberg 
observatories,  all  in  Berlin,  the  Bergeldorf  Observ- 
atory near  Hamburg,  the  astrophysical  observa- 
tory at  Potsdam,  Konigstuhl  Observatory,  Heidel- 
berg, and  several  noted  university  observatories, 
e  g  ,  Bonn  and  Leipzig  Italy  has  a  number  of  ob- 
servatoiies  including  two  in  Rome  and  those  at 
Milan,  Padua,  Palermo,  and  Arcetri  (near  Flor- 
ence) The  Pulkovo  Obscrvatoiy,  near  Leningrad, 
was  made  famous  by  F  G  W  Struve  in  the  early 
l<)th  cent  In  South  Africa  are  branches  of  the 
Yale  and  Harvard  observatories,  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory, Capetown,  Union  Observatoiy,  Johan- 
nesburg, and  National  Observatory,  Bloemfontem 
See  also  TEIESCOPE  See  A  F  Collins,  The  Great- 
est Eye  in  the  World  (1942),  G  K  Pendray,  Men, 
Mirrors,  and  Stars  (1935,  rev  ed,  1946) 

obsidian  (fthsl'dcun),  a  volcanic  GLASS,  homogeneous 
m  texture  and  having  a  low  water  content,  with  a 
vitreous  luster  and  a  conclioidal  fractuie  Tho 
color  is  commonly  black,  but  may  be  some  shade  of 
rod  or  brown,  and  cut  sections  sometimes  appear  to 
be  gioen  Thin  sections  are  usually  tianslucent 
Like  othet  volcanic  glasses,  obsidian  is  a  LAVA 
which  has  cooled  too  quickly  for  the  contained  mm- 
eials  to  ciystalhze  In  chemical  composition  it  is 
rich  in  silica  and  similar  to  granite  It  la  favored  by 
pinnitivo  peoples  for  knives,  arrowheads,  spear- 
heads, and  other  weapons  and  tools 

obstetrics  (ftbstC'trlks).  branch  of  medicine  dealing 
M  ith  piegnancy  and  labor  The  care  of  women  dur- 
ing labor  was  originally  m  the  hands  of  women  (see 
wiDwiJERY)  In  the  16th  cent ,  obstetrics  began  to 
i)O  undertaken  by  physicians  William  HUNTER 
and  William  Smellie  woie  leading  obstetricians  in 
18th-century  England  The  pi  ogress  of  surgeiy 
and  pathology  helped  to  improve  obstetrics  Tho 
use  of  forceps  was  introduced  probably  by  Peter 
Chamborlon  (the  elder)  m  tho  17th  cent  General 
inesthesia  during  labor  was  first  used  by  Sir  James 
Simpson  in  1847  Fatalities  caused  by  PUERPERAL 
FEVER  have  been  reduced  since  the  work  of  SKMMFL- 
WRIS  and  the  use  of  aseptic  methods  based  on  tho 
•intisepsis  of  LISTKK  Modern  obstetrics  stresses 
especially  the  importance  of  prenatal  care  including 
both  the  physiological  and  the  psychological  as- 
pects See  also  BIRTH  and  PREGNANCY 

Obwalden,  Switzerland   see  UNTEHWALDEN 

Ocala  (ok&'lu),  city  (pop  8,986),  co  seat  of  Marion 
oo  ,  N  central  Fla  ,  W  of  Lake  George  Ocala  is  a 
trade  and  shipping  renter  for  a  truck,  fiuit,  phos- 
phate, and  limestone  area  The  town,  near  the  site 
of  an  Indian  village  visited  by  De  Soto  m  1539, 
grow  around  Fort  King,  established  to  protect 
(1827-43)  the  area  from  tho  Semmole  Indians. 
SILVER  SPRINGS  is  near  by. 

ocarina  (fikure'nu),  musical  wind  instrument,  egg- 
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shaped  and  usually  made  of  terra  cotta  It  was 
invented  in  the  late  19th  cent  in  Italy  and  is 
popular  with  amateurs  It  is  occasionally  called  a 
"sweet  potato"  because  of  its  shape 

O'Carolan  or  Carolan,  Turlough,  1670-1738,  Irish 
bardic  poet.  Blind  from  youth,  he  wandered  about 
the  countryside  playing  the  harp  and  singing  his 
own  songs  in  the  houses  of  the  great  families 
Thomas  Moore  adapted  a  number  of  O'Carolan's 
some  200  songs,  and  many  others  have  been  handed 
down  traditionally  among  the  Irish  peasantry  At 
its  best  his  verse  is  as  good  as  any  in  modern  Irish. 

O'Casey,  Sean  (sh6n'  oka'se),  1884-,  Irish  drama- 
tist, b  Dublin  His  first  play,  The  Shadow  of  a 
Gunman  (1023),  was  produced  with  great  success 
at  tho  Abbey  Theatre,  and  with  Juno  and  the  Pay- 
cock  (1924)  and  The  Plough  and  the  Stars  (1926) 
he  became  its  leading  dramatist  The  Stiver 
Tassie  (rejected  by  the  Abbey  Theatre  in  1928,  but 
played  with  success  in  London  and  Now  York)  was 
followed  by  Within  the  Gates  (1934),  The  Star  Turns 
Red  (1940),  Purple  Dust  (1940),  Red  Roses  for  Me 
(1942),  Oak  Leaves  and  Lavender  (1947),  and  Cock- 
a-Doodle  Dandy  (1949)  Collected  Plays  appeared 
in  1949  A  Protestant,  O'Casey  grew  up  in  the 
slums  of  Dublin  and  was  active  in  the  rebellions 
for  Irish  independence  His  experiences  have  been 
realistically  recorded  m  his  plays  and  in  four  auto- 
biographical volumes,  I  Knock  at  the  Door  (1939), 
Pictures  in  the  Hallway  (1942),  Drums  under  the 
Windows  (1945),  and  Imshfallen,  Fare  Thee  Well 
(1949)  Outstanding  for  their  stylistic  excellence, 
these  books  are  an  absorbing  chronicle  of  modern 
Ireland 

Occam,  William  of'  see  WILLIAM  OF  OCCAM 

occasionalism,  metaphysical  doctrine  first  formu- 
lated by  Geuhmx  It  was  meant  to  resolve  the 
problem  of  interaction  between  soul  and  body 
posed  by  the  doctrines  of  Descartes  This  theory, 
which  MALEBRANCHE  expanded,  denied  any  inter- 
action of  mind  and  matter  and  postulated  that  the 
laws  of  God  operate  from  occasion  to  occasion  to 
produce  the  appearance  of  coordinated  activity. 

Occidental  College   see  Loa  ANGELES,  Calif 

Occleve,  Thomas   see  HOCCLBVE,  THOMAS 

Occom  or  Occum,  Samson  (both  6'kum),  1723-92, 
American  Indian  clergyman,  b  near  Norwich, 
Conn  He  became  Eleazer  Wheelock's  firbt  pupil, 
and  in  1749  he  went  to  Long  Island  to  servo  tho 
Montauk  Indians  as  pastor  and  schoolmaster 
Occom  was  ordained  in  1759  and  later  (17bb)  ho 
went  to  England  to  help  raise  the  funds  used  to 
establish  Dartmouth  College 

occultism  (ukul'tlzm,  5'kultlzm),  belief  in  super- 
natural sciences  or  powers,  such  as  MAGIC,  ASTROL- 
OGY, ALCHEMY,  THEOSOPHY,  and  SPIRITISM,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  man's  powers,  pro- 
tecting him  from  evil  forces,  or  predicting  the  fu- 
ture All  the  so-<  ailed  natural  sciences  were  in  a 
sense  occult  in  their  beginnings,  most  early  scien- 
tists were  esteemed  magicians,  or  sorcerers,  be- 
cause of  the  mystery  attending  their  investigations 
In  the  modern  world  occultism  has  centered  in 
small  groups  seeking  to  perpetuate  secret  knowl- 
edge and  rites  alleged  to  be  derived  from  the  an- 
cients Such  groups  have  exerted  much  influence 
because  of  their  appeal  to  many  writers  and  artists 

occupational  diseases,  illnesses  contracted  through 
conditions  of  work  Plmv  the  Elder,  ui  the  1st 
cent  ,  listed  knife  grinders'  phthisis  (tuberculosis) 
and  lead  and  mercury  poisoning  as  "diseases  of 
slaves  "  To  these  afflictions,  which  have  survived 
the  passing  centuries,  tho  Industrial  Revolution  in 
the  early  19th  cent  added  scores  of  others  To 
tho  deaths,  crippling,  and  debilitation  caused  by 
accidents,  poor  ventilation,  and  excessively  long 
workdays  were  added  the  casualties  from  specific 
work  situations  Painters  contracted  lead  poison- 
ing from  breathing  the  fumes  of  paints  using  "white 
lead,"  as  did  the  factory  workers  where  tho  lead 
paint  was  processed  Phosphorus  poisoning  afflict- 
ed matchmakers  Benzol,  sulphuric  acid,  formal- 
dehyde, arsenic,  and  zinc  are  other  chemicals  re- 
sponsible for  occupational  diseases  Even  more 
frequently,  it  is  their  derivatives  that  are  respon- 
sible for  previously  unexplained  ailments  affecting 
people  working  with  them  The  "mad  as  a  hatter" 
expression  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
symptoms  of  mental  deterioration  exhibited  by 
hatmakers  suffering  from  mercurial  poisoning,  un- 
til recently  a  concomitant  of  felt-hat  manufactur- 
ing A  great  many  varieties  of  dermatitis  or  skin 
diseases  result  from  chemicals  used  in  industry 
Breathing  of  air  laden  with  foreign  substances 
causes  several  varieties  of  pneumoconiosis  or  lung 
condition  The  most  widely  known  variety  is  sili- 
cosis,  from  the  breathing  of  silica  dust  In  17th- 
century  England  it  was  known  as  "grinder's  rot  " 
Stonemasons,  granite  workers,  and  miners  are 
stricken  with  it.  CAISSON  DISEASE  sometimes  oc- 
curs among  those  working  under  abnormal  air 
pressures  X  rays,  radium,  and  the  release  of 
atomic  energy  cause  burns  and  other  injuries,  often 
with  fatal  results  Many  of  those  engaged  in 
applying  luminous  paints  to  watch  dials  suffered 
radium  poison uig  before  the  cause  was  discovered 
Hardly  a  year  goes  by  without  the  discovery  by 

medical  science  of  additional  occupational  sources 
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of  illness  Carbon  disulphide  as  useoin  the  manu- 
facture of  rayon  in  U  S  plants  was  found  to  be 
poisoning  workers ,  manganese  caused  poisoning  of 
the  miners  of  Chile  EXTRAHAZARDOUB  OCCUPA- 
TIONS are  also  responsible  for  some  of  the  diseases, 
but  their  designation  as  such  generally  involves 
recognition  of,  and  maximum  protection  against, 
tho  dangers  Legislation  to  prevent  or  limit  tho 
occurrence  of  occupational  diseases  dates  from  such 
laws  as  the  Factory  Act  of  1802  in  England  In 
the  United  States  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  acts 
in  the  various  states  take  care,  through  a  system 
of  insurance,  of  persons  suffering  from  occupational 
diseases 

occupational  therapy.  This  form  of  treatment  was 
used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  espe- 
cially m  the  case  of  mental  disorders  It  became 
known  by  this  name  in  the  First  World  War  when 
some  system  of  occupation  was  used  in  treating 
disabled  soldiers  In  1917  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Occupational  Therapists  was  organized  ui 
the  United  States  Tho  treatment  includes  any 
form  of  ac  tivity  devised  to  aid  recovery  from  dis- 
ease and  adjustment  to  living  Social  service 
organizations  in  hospitals  supply  means  of  amuse- 
ment for  bed  patients  and  workshops  for  convales- 
cents It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment  of 
mental  disorders  and  of  such  physical  ills  as 
paralysis  See  also  REHABILITATION 
ocean,  connected  mass  of  water  which  covers  about 
71  percent  of  the  earth's  surface  It  covers  about 
61  percent  of  the  surface  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere and  about  81  percent  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. Although  many  geographers  arbitrarily 
delimit  ocean  waters  into  three  mosses — the  PA- 
CIFIC OCEAN,  the  ATLANTIC  OCEAN,  and  the  INDIAN 
OCKAN  (the  southern  parts  of  all  three  comprise  a 
nrcum polar  sea  known  as  the  Antarctic  Ocean) — 
and  consider  the  ARCTIC  OCEAN  as  an  arm  of  the 
Atlantic ,  popular  usage  recognizes  the  Arctic  and 
Anton  tic  us  distuu  t  oceans  The  high  specific 
heat  of  water  makes  the  ocean  a  reservoir  of  heat 
that  is  distributed  by  the  circulation  of  ocean  water 
or  is  stored  as  water  vapor  that  is  carried  by  winds 
to  be  released  in  other  areas  The  daily  and  sea- 
sonal range  of  temperature  is  far  less  than  on  land, 
whether  considered  locally  or  globally,  air  temper- 
atures over  the  sea  vary  little  from  that  of  the 
water,  which  rarely  rises  to  over  80°F  or  falls 
more  than  two  or  three  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point  of  fresh  water  The  temperature  decreases 
with  the  depth,  and  bottom  waters  in  all  latitudes 
approach  32°F  Ocean  waters  are  in  continual 
motion  owing  to  the  TIDF,  OCEAN  CURRENTS,  sur- 
face waves,  and  tidal  waves  Ocean  currents  are 
movements  that  transport  masses  of  water,  while 
in  wave  movements  particles  of  water  oscillate 
with  little  change  in  position  except  when  the 
crest  of  a  breaking  wave  carries  water  forward 
Tho  generation  of  surface  waves  is  not  fully  ex- 
plained, but  waves  are  generally  believed  to  be 
formed  by  friction  between  wind  and  water  Their 
velocity,  form,  length,  and  height  are  related  to 
the  velocity,  constancy,  and  duration  of  winds 
and  to  the  size  of  the  area  of  water  over  which 
these  ha\e  blown,  to  the  relative  densities  of  air 
and  water,  and  to  the  surface  tension  of  water 
The  average  depth  of  the  sea  is  c  12,600  ft  The 
pressure  increases  by  one  atmosphere  (15  Ib  per 
square  foot)  for  33  ft  of  depth  and  attains  about 
1 ,000  atmospheres  at  the  greatest  depths  The  un- 
even sea  floor  is  divided  into  basins  by  ridges  and 
other  elevations,  large  land  masses  are  bordered  by 
continental  shelves  and  slopes  (see  CONTINENT) 
The  greatest  known  depth  (35,400  f t )  13  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  off  Mindanao  The  density  of  sea 
water  is  gieatei  at  low  temperatures  and  uicreasea 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  concentration  of  dis- 
solved salts  The  average  salinity  in  the  oceans 
is  about  3  percent,  it  is  higher  in  areas  of  rapid 
evaporation  and  lower  at  points  receiving  fresh 
water  from  rivers  or  from  melting  ice  Sea  water 
is  believed  to  contain  in  solution  all  the  chemical 
elements,  although  only  about  50  have  so  far  been 
found  in  it,  the  most  common  are  chlorine,  sodium, 
sulphur,  and  magnesium  Since  the  relative  pro- 
portions are  constant,  the  quantity  of  anv  common 
element  in  n  given  sample  can  be  used  as  a  measure 
of  any  other  or  of  tho  total  salinity  The  distribu- 
tion of  marine  plants  and  animals  is  affected  by 
variations  of  temperature,  salinity,  pressure,  and 
light  (bee  MIRINK  BIOLOOY)  See  also  OCEANOG- 
RAPHY See  H  A  Marmer,  The  Sea  (1930),  H.  U 
Sverdrup  and  others,  The  Ocfans  (1942),  R.  K 
Coker,  This  Great  and  Wide  Sea  (1947),  and  F.  C 
Lane,  The  Mysterious  Sea  (1917) 
Ocean  City  1  Resort  town  (pop  1,052),  SE  Md  ,  on 
tho  Atlantic  Ocean,  settled  1875  It  is  a  game- 
fishing  port,  famous  for  white  marhn  2  City  (pop 
4,672),  SE  N  J  ,  a  resort  on  the  Atlantic  SW  of 
Atlantic  City,  laid  out  1879,  me  1897 
ocean  currents,  progressive  movements  of  ocean 
waters  They  may  be  classified,  according  to 
their  origin,  as  currents  related  to  density  of  the 
sea,  wind  currents,  and  tidal  currents  (see  TIDE). 
Density  currents  are  the  chief  agents  in  circulating 
the  waters  of  the  oceans  and  include  the  large-scale 
surface  currents.  Density  of  sea  water  is  inversely 
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proportional  to  its  temperature  and  increases  with 
salinity.  The  waters  warmed  by  the  sun  in  hot 
latitudes  expand  The  higher  sea  level  causes  a 
surface  flow  toward  the  poles,  but  trade  winds 
force  the  masses  of  water  to  move  westward  in 
currents  north  and  south  of  the  heat  equator  The 
earth's  rotation  deflec  ts  the  currents  clockwise  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  counterclockwise  in  the 
Southern,  and  the  waters  resume  their  poleward 
flow  along  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans.  The  best  defined  of  these  currents 
are  the  GULF  STHEAM  and  the  JAPAN  CURRENT 
The  currents  gradually  become  colder  and  their 
higher  salinity,  <  auaed  by  evaporation  in  hot  lati- 
tudes, makes  them  denser  than  adjacent  waters  of 
equal  temperature  and  sets  up  a  vertical  down- 
ward flow  and  a  consequent  upwelling  of  displaced 
water.  The  masses  of  poleward-flowing  water  re- 
sult in  compensating  surface  currents"  of  water  of 
low  salinity  (due  in  part  to  melting  ice)  that  flow 
from  subpolar  to  temperate  regions,  notably  the 
Labrador  Current.  The  pressure  from  the  added 
mass  of  equatorial  waters  causes  also  an  equator- 
ward  drift  of  bottom  waters  that  completes  the 
circulatory  cycle  by  welling  up  in  equatorial  cones 
to  replace  the  warm  water  which  was  carried  pole- 
ward. The  wind  not  only  affects  the  rate  and 
direction  of  density  currents,  but  causes  wind 
currents  The  wind,  through  friction  on  the  sea's 
surface,  brings  about  a  surface  drift,  each  moving 
layer  of  water  exerts  stress  on  the  next  underlying 
layer  The  velocity  and  rate  of  ocean  currents 
vary  with  daily  and  seasonal  changes  of  wind, 
notably  in  the  Indian  Ocean  with  its  monsoon 
wind  Currents  are  classed,  according  to  intensity, 
as  streams  (well  defined,  relatively  fast,  2  to  4  mi 
per  hour),  drifts  (slow),  or  creeps  (barely  per- 
ceptible). An  example  of  a  stream  is  the  Gulf 
Stream;  of  a  drift,  the  NORTH  ATLANTIC  DRIFT, 
of  a  creep,  the  general  movement  of  bottom  waters 
from  the  poles  toward  the  equator  The  course 
and  velocity  of  currents  are  determined  by  current 
meters  or  indirectly  by  the  observation  of  floating 
bodies  such  as  icebergs  or  drift  bottles,  from  the 
determination  of  temperatures  and  salinity,  or  by 
the  difference  between  a  ship's  position  as  deter- 
mined by  astronomical  observations  and  by  dead 
reckoning  The  flow  of  ocean  cunents  effects  a 
transfer  of  heat  over  the  globe  that  modifies  tho 
climate  of  lands  receiving  sea  winds  and  influences 
the  distribution  of  marine  organisms 
Ocean  Grove,  resort  (pop  2,862),  E  N  J  ,  on  the 
Atlantic  adjoining  Asbury  Park,  founded  1869  by  a 
Philadelphia  minister,  William  B  Osborne.  It  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Ocean  Grove  Camp 
Meeting  Association  (Methodist).  Its  auditorium 
(1893)  seats  9,000  A  tent  city  houses  many  at  the 
summer  camp  meetings  and  courses. 
Oceania  (dshea'neu,  -a'neu)  or  Oceanica  (oshea'- 
nlku),  collective  name  for  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
sometimes  including  Australasia  and  Malaysia 
Oceania  is,  however,  generally  considered  as  syn- 
onymous with  South  Sea  Islands  and  is  divided 
ethnographically  into  MELANESIA,  MICRONESIA, 
and  POLYNESIA 

Oceanida  (6*6'unldz),  in  Greek  mythology,  3,000 
daughters  of  Oceanus  and  Tethj.  s  They  were  sea 
nymphs.  Calypso,  Metis,  and  Styx  were  Oceanids 
Ocean  Island,  formerly  Banaba  (buna'bu),  phos- 
phate island  (2  2  sq.  mi  ;  pop  2,060),  central  Pacif- 
ic, SW  of  Tarawa.  It  was  formerly  administrative 
headquarters  of  the  British  colony  of  the  GILBERT 
AND  ELLICE  ISLANDS  It  waa  discovered  in  1804  by 
the  British  and  annexed  in  1915  In  the  Second 
World  War  the  island  fell  in  1942  to  the  Japanese, 
who  occupied  it  for  the  war's  duration 
Ocean  Island,  T  H  see  KUBE  ISLAND 
oceanography  (6"shun6'grufe),  study  of  the  sea  It 
integrates  the  marine  applications  of  geography, 
geology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  and  en- 
tails cooperation  with  astronomers  and  meteorol- 
ogists. Although  some  authorities  restrict  the  term 
to  the  study  of  topography  and  sediments  of  ocean 
basins  and  shores  and  the  characteristics  and  dy- 
namics of  ocean  waters,  most  of  them  include 
MARINE  BIOLOGY.  Pioneers  in  the  marine  sciences 
include  Edward  FORBES  and  M.  F  MAUBY 
Oceanography  as  a  comprehensive  study  dates 
from  the  CHALLENGES  EXPEDITION  (1872-76) 
directed  by  C.  W.  THOMSON  (later  knighted),  and 
the  term  oceanography  became  current  through  the 
reports  of  the  expedition,  edited  by  John  MURRAY 
(later  knighted),  who  became  a  leader  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  science  Murray  organized  the 
cruise  of  the  Michael  Sars  (1910),  which  contrib- 
uted to  the  knowledge  of  the  N  Atlantic-  Ocean 
and  waa  directed  by  an  outstanding  Norwegian 
oceanographer,  Johan  HJORT.  The  success  of  the 
Challenger  expedition  and  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  sea  to  shipping,  fisheries,  the 
laying  of  telegraph  cables,  and  in  chmatological 
studies  led  many  nations  to  establish  oceanograph- 
ical  departments  and  to  send  out  expeditions.  Out- 
standing cruises  include  those  of  the  German 
Deutschland  (1911-12)  and  Meteor  (1925-39)  in 
the  Atlantic,  8  Pacific,  and  Antarctic  oceans;  the 
Danish  Dana  m  all  the  oceans  (1921-22)  and  in  a 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe  (1928-29);  the 
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British  Discovery  and  flwcowry  //  (1925-39)  in 
the  Atlantic,  Arctic,  and  Indian  oceans;  the  Nor- 
wegian Pram  under  the  direction  of  Fridtiof  NAN- 
BEN,  the  Dutch  Stboga  (1899-1900)  and  WiUebrord 
Snellius  (1929-30)  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
East  Indies;  and  the  American  Albatross  between 
1882  and  1924,  which  was  directed  for  a  time  by 
Alexander  AGUSSIZ  Universities  and  private  in- 
dividuals, as  well  as  governments,  have  estab- 
lished institutions  for  the  study  of  the  ocean,  there 
exist  today  about  250  institutions  One  of  the 
earliest  is  the  marine  biological  station  at  Naples 
(founded  1872),  which  stimulated  the  founding  of 
many  other  seaside  stations,  some  of  which,  e  g  , 
the  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography  at  La 
Jolla,  Calif ,  have  enlarged  their  activities  to  in- 
clude all  fields  of  oceanographio  research  Notable 
institutions  include  the  Oceanographic  Museum  at 
Monaco  (1910),  the  biological  station  of  the  Univ. 
of  Oslo,  the  Geophysical  Institute  at  Bergen,  and 
the  Oceanographic  Institution  (1930)  at  Woods 
Hole,  Mass  Oceanographic  equipment  and  meth- 
ods have  been  greatly  unproved  in  recent  years 
Some  depth  finders  by  which  soundings  can  be 
made  by  vessels  at  full  speed  have  superseded 
soundings  with  lead  and  line  which  required  several 
hours  Consecutive  soundings  have  shown  that 
the  ocean  floor  is  far  more  rugged  than  had  former- 
ly been  supposed  Improved  methods  of  obtaining 
long  cores  of  bottom  deposits  have  advanced  the 
science  of  marine  geology  Modern  diving  equip- 
ment has  permitted  descents  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  submarine  cameras  and  color  film  have  been 
helpful  in  determining  the  nature  of  marine  organ- 
isms Many  ocean  phenomena,  including  currents 
and  waves,  are  still  not  completely  explained  See 
W.  A  Her  dm  an.  Founders  of  Oceanography  (1923), 
H.  B  Bigelow,  Oceanography  (1931);  T.  W 
Vaughan  and  others,  International  Aspects  of 
Oceanography  (1937) 

Oceanport,  borough  (pop  3,159),  E  N  J.,  between 
Red  Bank  and  Long  Branch,  me  1Q-20 

Oceanslde,  city  (1940  pop  4,661,  1945  special  cen- 
sus pop  10,698),  S  Calif  ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Luis  Rev  N  of  San  Diego,  me  1888  Oceanside- 
Carlsbad  Junior  College  (coeducational)  is  here 
San  Luis  Roy  Mission  (founded  1798)  is  near  by 

Ocean  Springs,  resort  town  (pop  1,881),  SE  Miss  , 
on  Biloxi  Bay  There  is  a  bridge  to  BILOXI  Ocean 
Springs  is  on  the  site  of  Old  Biloxi,  the  first  white 
settlement  in  the  lower  Mississippi  valley,  made  by 
the  French  under  IBERVILLB  in  1699  A  marine 
research  laboratory  (1948)  is  here 

Oceanus  (OsS'unus),  in  Greek  mythology  1  Cir- 
cular stream  flowing  around  the  edge  of  the  earth 
The  sun  and  moon  rise  from  and  descend  into  this 
stream,  it  is  the  source  of  all  rivers.  S  Personifica- 
tion of  the  stream  He  was  the  Titan  son  of 
Uranus  and  Gaea,  the  husband  of  Tethys,  and  the 
father  of  the  river-gods  and  the  sea  nymphs  (or 
Oceanids)  He  was  conceived  of  as  a  powerful  but 
kindly  old  man.  Some  legends  say  that  Dione  was 
also  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys 

ocelot  (6'sulut,  -16t,  6'-),  New  World  cat  ranging 
from  S  Texas  to  parts  of  South  America  The  fur 
ranges  from  tawny  to  gray  with  a  variable  pattern 
of  black  spots,  streaks,  and  rings  It  resembles  a 
house  cat  but  may  reach  a  length  of  about  4  ft , 
including  the  tail  of  approximately  1V$  ft.  It 
hunts  prey  m  trees  and  on  the  ground. 

Ochakov  (flcha'kuf),  city  (1939  pop  over  10.000), 
SW  Ukraine,  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  SW  of  Niko- 
layev  The  fall  (1788)  of  this  former  Turkish 
fortress  to  the  Russians  was  a  decisive  victory  for 
Catherine  II  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1787-92 
In  the  Crimean  War,  Ochakov  was  occupied 
(1855)  by  the  allies 

ocher  (6'kur),  mixture  of  varying  proportions  of 
hydrated  iron  oxide  and  clay,  used  as  a  pigment 
It  occurs  naturally  as  yellow  ocher,  yellow  or  yel- 
low brown  in  color,  the  iron  ore  being  hinomte, 
when  heated  it  is  converted  to  red  ocher,  the  hmo- 
nite  becoming  hematite  Ocher  grades  into  sienna, 
a  yellow-brown  pigment  containing  a  higher  per- 
centage of  iron  ore  than  ooher,  as  well  as  some  man- 
ganese dioxide,  sienna  grades  into  umber,  which  is 
darker  brown  and  contains  a  higher  percentage  of 
manganese  dioxide.  Burnt  sienna  is  brown  or 
bright  red,  burnt  umber  is  a  darker  brown  than 
umber  Ocher  is  produced  in  the  United  States, 
in  France  (French  ocher  being  of  a  very  high  grade), 
and  in  some  other  parts  of  Europe  Italy  is  a  lead- 
ing producer  of  sienna  and  umber,  and  Cyprus  of 
umber. 

Ochil  Hills  (d'kMl),  range,  c.25  mi  long,  in  Perth, 
Clackmannan,  Kinross,  and  Fife  counties,  Scot- 
land, extending  from  Stirling  to  the  Firth  of  Tay. 
The  hills  are  of  volcanic  origin,  with  valuable  min- 
eral deposits,  and  culminate  in  Ben  Cleuch  (2,363 
ft )  and  King's  Seat  (2,111  ft.) 

Ochlno,  Bernardino  (barnftrdft'nd  okfi'no),  1487- 
1564,  Italian  religious  reformer.  Ochino  waa  a 
Capuchin  friar,  a  most  popular  preacher,  and  vicar 
general  of  his  order  in  1538  ana  1541.  Influenced 
by  VALORS  and  his  circle  m  Naples,  Oohino  turned 

to  belief  in  justification  by  faith  alone,  gave- up  his 
belief  m  monastic  vows,  and  adopted  an  independ- 
ent Protestantism.  In  1642  he  fled  from  the  Ro- 


man  Inquisition  to  Zurich,  where  he  waa  well 
received  by  Calvin  Ilia  apostasy  caused  such  a 
sensation  m  Italy  that  even  the  Capuchin*  were 
denounced  as  hypocrites  and  breeders  of  heresy 
After  two  years  ui  Zurich  he  went  to  England, 
where  he  waa  highly  respected  until  the  accession 
of  Mary  I,  when  he  returned  to  Geneva,  There  he 
rejected  such  Calviniatu;  doctrines  as  predestina- 
tion. Expelled  from  the  Swiss  cantons  m  1563  by 
the  Calvimsts,  he  spent  his  last  year  in  Germany 
and  Poland. 

Ochrida  or  Okhrida  (both:  6'krfdu),  Serbo-Croatian 
Ohrvd  (o'khred),  town  (pop.  11,419),  Macedonia 
SW  Yugoslavia,  on  a  rock  above  Lake  Ochrida 
An  ancient  center,  it  lies  on  or  near  the  site  of  the 
Greek  colony  of  Lvchmdos  Under  Roman  rule  it 
became  an  important  traduig  town  and  an  early 
episcopal  see,  and  in  the  9th  cent  A  D  it  became 
part  of  the  first  Bulgarian  empire  In  the  10th 
cent.  Ochrida  replaced  Preslav  as  the  seat  of  the 
Bulgarian  patriarchate  and  flourished  as  the  polit- 
ical and  cultural  capital  of  Bulgaria  After  its  re- 
conquest  (llth  cent )  by  the  Byzantines  the  patri- 
archate was  abolished,  but  Ochrida  remained  a 
metropolitan  see.  With  several  interruptions,  tho 
principality  of  Walachia  was  dependent  in  ecclesi- 
astical matters  on  the  see  of  Oohrida  until  the  15th 
cent.,  and  the  principality  of  Moldavia  waa  de- 
pendent until  the  17th  cent.  The  metropolitan 
rank  was  later  transferred  to  the  bishops  of  Skoplje 
Having  fallen  to  Serbia  in  1334,  Ochrida  fell  soon 
afterward  to  the  Turks  It  was  briefly  reconquered 
(15th  cent )  by  Scanderbeg  Ochrida  passed  to 
Serbia  in  1913  as  a  result  of  the  Balkan  Ware 
Among  its  many  ancient  churches  and  other  hin- 
torio  mementos  are  the  cathedrals  of  St  Sophia 
(founded  9th  cent.)  and  of  St  Clement  (1299),  two 
14th-century  churches,  and  the  walls  and  towers 
of  the  former  Turkish  citadel  Lake  Ochnda, 
area  134  sq.  mi.,  forms  part  of  the  Yugoslav- Al- 
banian border  It  is  connected  with  Lake  Prespn 
by  underground  channels  On  its  shores  stand  sev- 
eral monasteries,  notably  that  of  St  Naum  (10th 
cent )  The  lake  is  nch  in  fish 

Ochs,  Adolph  S.  (oka).  1858-1935,  American  news- 

K per  publisher,  b  Cincinnati  Stat  ting  as  a  news- 
y  in  Knoxville,  Tenn  ,  he  became  a  printer's 
apprentice,  compositor,  and,  in  1878,  publisher  of 
the  Chattanooga  Times  He  acquired  the  New 
York  Times  in  1896  arid  brought  it  to  a  position  of 
eminence  He  also  controlled  the  Philadelphia 
Times  and  the  Philadelplua  Public  Ledger,  which 
he  merged  and  in  1913  sold  to  Cyrus  H  K  Curtis 
The  New  York  Times  under  his  management  wan 
politically  Democratic,  but  independent  of  the 
party  machine  See  G  W  Johnson,  An  Honorable 
Titan  (1946) 

O cilia  (SsTlu),  city  (pop  2,124),  co  seat  of  Irwin  co  , 
S  central  Ga  ,  NW  of  Wayrana,  me  1897  It  is  a 
coastal-plains  farm  trade  center 

Ockham,  William  of  see  WILLIAM  OF  OCCAM 

O'Clery,  Michael  (okler'e),  1576-1643,  Irish  chron- 
icler and  antiquarian  A  monk  m  the  Franciscan 
convent  at  Louvain,  he  was  a  collet-tor,  compiler, 
and  editor  of  medieval  Irish  chronicles  and  pro- 
served  much  valuable  historical  material.  The 
AnnaU  of  the  Four  Masters  (ed  and  tr  by  John 
O'Donovan,  7  vols  ,  1851 ,  2d  ed  ,  1854)  was  a 
history  of  Ireland  written  1632-36  by  O'Clery  and 
three  others,  from  old  chronicles  The  Martyrology 
of  Donegal  (1636,  tr  by  John  O'Donovan,  1864)  la 
a  valuable  reference  for  medieval  saints 

Ocmulgee  (Skmul'gS),  river  formed  in  NW  Georgia 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Yellow  and  Houth  rivers 
SE  of  Atlanta  It  flows  c  255  mi  south-southeast 
to  join  the  Oconee  below  Lumber  City  and  form  the 
Altamaha 

Ocmulgee  National  Monument:  see  NATIONAL  PARKS 

AND  MONUMENTS  (table). 

O  Come,  All  Ye  Faithful:  see  ADESTB  FIDDLES 
Oconee  (Oko'n€),  river  rising  m  N  Georgia,  NE  of 
Atlanta,  and  flowing  282  mi  8SE  to  the  Ocmulgee, 
with  which  it  forms  (near  Hazlehurst)  the  Altama- 
ha. Athens  and  Milledgeville  are  on  the  Oconee 
O'Connell,  Daniel,  1775-1847,  Irish  political  leader 
He  is  known  as  the  Liberator.  Admitted  to  the 
Irish  bar  in  1798,  O'Connell  built  up  a  lucrative  law 
practice  Gradually  he  became  involved  in  the 
Irish  fight  for  emancipation  of  Roman  Catholics, 
his  abilities  as  a  speaker,  organiser,  and  leader  soon 
advanced  him  to  the  uncontestod  command  of  the 
movement  He  was  constantly  active  m  the  varioun 
organizations  created  to  effect  CATHOLIC  EMANCI- 
PATION and  m  1823  founded  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, a  formidable  and  powerful  agitation  society, 
which  despite  English  restrictive  measures  became 
a  great  national  movement.  The  pressure  on  Par- 
liament was  brought  to  a  head  by  O'Connell's  elec- 
tion in  1828  to  a  seat  in  the  Commons,  despite  his 
inability  as  a  Catholic  to  take  the  oaths  by  which 
Parliament  excluded  Catholics  from  sitting.  In 
1829  the  government  was  obliged  to  pass  the  Cath- 
olic Emancipation  Act  In  Parliament,  O'Connell 
supported  the  Whigs  and  the  reform  cause.  He 
supported  repeal  of  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  forming  a  new  agitation  society  to  replace 
each  one  suppressed  by  the  government.  O'Connell 
wa*  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  fain  relief  for  the 


grave  troubles  arising  from  the  IRWH  LAND  QUES- 
TION; he  bitterly  opposed  the  acts  for  subduing  the 
Irish  unrest  and  labored  for  the  reform  of  the  exist- 
ing government  of  Ireland  and  for  the  abolition  of 
compulsory  support  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  In 
1841 0'ConneU  become  the  first  Catholic  lord  mayor 
of  Dublin  since  the  time  Of  James  II  In  1843  he 
was  indicted  for  creating  disaffection,  he  was  de- 
clared guilty  and  imprisoned,  but  was  released 
shortly  by  the  House  of  Lords  (1844).  His  health 
was  beginning  to  fail,  and  the  secession  of  the 
Young  Ireland  group  from  his  Repeal  Association 
added  to  hia  cares  His  authority  and  control  de- 
clined Ordered  to  seek  a  change  for  his  health,  he 
set  out  for  Italy,  where  he  died  O'Connell 's  emi- 
nence as  a  leader  and  creator  of  national  feeling  and 
unity  greatly  affected  the  history  of  Ireland,  and 
his  influence  throughout  Europe  on  the  growth  of 
Catholic  democratic  feeling  was  considerable.  Bee 
W  J  Fitzpatriok,  Correspondence  of  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell (1888) ,  Robert  Dunlop,  Darnel  O'Connell  and 
the  Rental  of  National  Lifr  in  Ireland  (1900) ,  W  H 
Looky,  leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland,  Vol  II 
(1903),  biographies  by  Sean  O'Faolain  (1938)  and 
Denis  Gwvnn  (1947). 

O'Connell,  William  Henry,  1859-1944,  American 
churchman,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  b. 
Lowell,  Mass  He  was  ordained  m  1884  He  was 
head  of  the  North  American  College  m  Rome  (1895 
-1901),  then  returned  to  the  United  States  to  bo 
bishop  of  Portland,  Maine  The  pope  sent  him  on 
a  diplomatic  mission  to  Japan  in  1905  He  was 
made  coadjutor  to  tho  archbishop  of  Boston  in  190ft 
and  succeeded  to  the  see  in  1907  He  received  tho 
red  hat  in  191 1  His  administration  was  very  ener- 
getic, especially  in  building  for  charity  and  educa- 
tion Cardinal  O'Connell  composed  hymns  and 
musical  pieces  Hut  publications  include  sermons 
and  addresses  and  his  autobiography  (1934) 

O'Connor,  Feargus  (fur'gus),  1794-1855,  Irish 
Chartist  Elected  to  the  Parliament  of  1832  as  a 
supporter  of  Daniel  O 'Con noil,  he  soon  quarreled 
with  O'Connftll  and  was  forced  out  of  Parliament  in 
1835,  but  devoted  himself  to  radicalism  In  1837 
he  founded  a  paper,  the  Northern  Star,  which 
achieved  wide  circulation  O'Connor  plaved  a  ma- 
jor role  in  the  Chartist  convention  of  1839,  and  his 
influence  upon  (  'HARTIKM  was  to  move  it  toward  use 
of  physical  for<  e  In  1 846  he  Itogan  an  1  rinh  land- 
redistribution  scheme  Ho  reentered  Parliament  in 
1847  and  sponsored  a  monstei  Chartwt  petition 
The  bankruptcy  of  the  land  c  ompany  and  disclosure 
that  tho  petition  signatures  were  falsified  unsettled 
O'Connoi's  mind,  in  1852  he  was  declared  insane 

O'Connor,  Rory  or  Roderick,  llier'-l  IMS,  last  high 
king  of  Ireland  He  became  king  of  Connaught  in 
115fi  and  seized  the  high  kingship  in  llWi  His 
greatness  was  brief,  however,  for  his  quanel  with 
DKRMOT  MeMuRRounH,  who  brought  the  Normans 
to  Ireland,  led  to  Roiy's  submission  as  vassal  to 
Henry  II  of  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Windsor 
(1175)  O'Connor  remained  king  of  Connaught 
and  nominal  high  king,  but  his  powor  declined  and 
he  retired  to  a  monastery  before  h«*  death 

O'Connor,  Thomas  Power,  1848-1929,  Irish  jour- 
nalist and  nationalist,  known  as  Tav  Pay  [i  c  . 
T  P  J  O'Connor  He  went  (1870)  to  London  and 
worked  on  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  in  the  London 
office  of  the  New  York  Herald  and  in  1879  won 
notice  for  his  hostile  biography  of  Disraeli  In  Par- 
liament after  1880,  he  represented  Galway  until 
1885,  then  Liverpool  to  the  end  of  his  life  His  help 
to  the  cause  of  Irish  Home  Rule  w»s  mainly  through 
supporting  C  S  Parnell  and  through  his  writing 
and  his  fund-raising  tours  in  the  United  States 
(1881-82,  1918)  In  Parliament  he  was  not  a  lead- 
er, and  cm  the  fall  of  Parnell  (1891)  O'Connor 
abandoned  him  as  did  many  other  Irish  members 
O'Connor  founded  many  newspapers  in  London,  in- 
cluding the  Star,  tho  Sun,  the  Weekly  Sun,  and 
T  P  V  Weekly  His  personal  contributions  were  m 
essays,  columns,  ana  articles  He  also  wrote  Glad- 
stone's House  of  Commons  (1885),  The  Parnell 
Movement  (1886),  and  other  volumes  See  biog- 
raphy by  H  H  Fyfe,  (1934) 

Oconomowec  (okSn'utnAwdk*),  city  (pop  4,562), 
8E  Wis  ,  W  of  Milwaukee;  me  1875  It  is  a  resort 
in  a  lake  and  fnmeral-spnng  area  and  processes 
foodstuffs  A  mental  hospital  is  near 

O'Coaor,  Charles,  1804-84,  American  lawyer,  b 
New  York  city  H«  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1824,  and  he  was  counsel  in  several  famous  law- 
suits. A  I>einocrat,  he  sympathiaed  with  the  South 
in  the  Civil  War  and  was  counsel  for  Jefferson 
DAVIS  during  his  imprisonment  after  the  Civil 
War.  O*Conor  hoped  lor  political  -office,  but  in 
•spite  of  frequent  nominations  (including,  in  1872, 
ttxe  nomination  for  President  by  the  >7Bonrbon" 
democrats,  a  Brrmfl  dissident  group)  he  was  never 
elected.  He  helped  to  expose  the  Tweed  Ring  m 
New  York  city,  anfl  he  wrote  a  bitter  account  of 
the  struggle,  Pcvukfron  Triumphant  (1876).  He 
WM  counsel  for  Samuel  TILDEN  before  the  Electoral 
Commission  to  the  disputed  election  of  1876. 

Oconto  f*k*n'W),  city  (pop  5,362),  oo.  wwrt  of 
Oeonto  <jo.,  NE  Wto.,  on  tfie  west  ehore  -of  Green 

e&rVternbar  center,  it  still  mate*  lumber  products 
CNNfrrtferMMt 
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The  first  church  built  for  Christian  Science  wor- 
ship (1886)  is  here 

Oconto  Falls,  city  (pop  1,888),  NE  Wis ,  on  the 
Oconto  river,  in  a  dairy  region,  inc.  1919 

Ocr»n  (ok'r&n)  [Heb , -troubled],  father  of  a  chief 
Asherite  Num  1  13,  2  27,  7  72,77,  10  26 

octave  (ok'tav)  [Latin, -eighth],  m  mush,  the  IN- 
TERVAL, between  the  first  and  eighth  tones  of  the 
diatonic  scale.  The  upper  note  of  an  octave  has  a 
frequency  of  vibration  twice  that  of  the  lower,  and 
in  modern  Western  notation  the  two  have  the  same 
letter  name.  The  octave  is  the  first  overtone  (sec 
HARMONIC),  and  the  range  of  the  male  voice  is 
roughly  an  octave  below  that  of  the  female,  men 
and  women  supposedly  singing  "in  timson"  actually 
sing  in  octaves 

Octavta  (okta'veu).  Id  11  B  C.,  «ister  of  the  Ro- 
man emperor  AtwtJHrns  and  wife  of  Marc 
ANTONY,  her  second  husband  (40  B  C  )  She  was 
distinguished  for  beauty  and  virtue,  and  for  some 
years  helped  in  maintaining  peace  between  her 
brother  and  husband  Antony  fell  in  love  with 
Ct  KOPATRA,  and  after  hia  war  with  Augustus  began, 
he  sent  Octavia  a  bill  of  divorce.  After  his  death, 
she  reared  his  children  by  Fulvia  (hia  first  wife) 
and  Cleopatra  as  well  as  her  own  IAD  42- A  D 
02,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  I  and  MBB- 
SALINA  and  wife  of  NERO,  whom  she  married  m  5  3 
Nero  deserted  her  for  Poppaea  and  divorc  ed  her 
She  was  falsely  accused  of  adultery,  banished  to 
tho  island  of  Pandateria,  and  put  to  death  She  IH 
the  subject  of  Octacta,  a  unique  contemporary 
tragedy 

Octamn  and  OctaTiua:  see  AUGUSTUS. 

October*  see  MONTH. 

octopus  (6k'tupus)  [Or  ,— eight -footed],  a  cepha- 
lopod  molluHk,  also  called  devilfish,  with  a  pouch- 
shaped  body  and  eight  arms  with  two  rows  of 
su<  tion  disks  on  each.  There  is  no  shell  An  ink 
sac,  which  darkens  the  water  in  case  of  danger,  is 
UBually  present  Aquatic  animals,  especially  n  abs, 
form  the  diet  of  the  octopus  A  poisonous  sahvar\ 
secretion  paralyzes  the  prev  before  it  is  torn  apart 
by  the  arms  and  sharp  jaws  Octopuses  are  found 
in  most  temperate  and  tropical  waters,  often  in 
rockv  crevices  They  can  creep  over  hard  surface-, 
by  means  of  the  arms  and  can  tiavel  through  watci 
by  moving  the  arms  and  by  taking  in  water  and 
ejecting  it  foinbly  through  the  funnel  or  siphon  as 
the  muscular  mantle  contracts  In  size  they  vary 
from  a  few  inches  to  the  giant  octopus*  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  which  may  reach  a  diameter  of  about  30  ft 
Some  species  are  used  for  food 

Oda  Nobunaga    sec  NOBUNACJA,  ODA 

Odda,  Norway  see  HARD \NOEH  FJORD. 

ode,  originally,  in  Greek,  a  poem  sung  to  musical 
at  compamment  The  simpler  form  of  this  type  of 
poetry,  as  exemplified  bv  the  odes  of  Sappho,  Al- 
caeus,  Anacreon,  and  other  Aeolian  poets,  was 
adapted  to  the  single  voice  The  choral  ode  of 
early  Greek  poetry,  sung  by  a  group,  became  a 
formal,  stately  poem,  usually  dealing  with  a  sub- 
ject of  public  interest  As  developed  before  and  by 
Pindar  the  choral  t>  pe  of  ode  was  divided  (accord- 
ing to  the  movement  of  the  Greek  chorus)  into 
strophe,  antixtrophe,  and  epode  Unlike  those  of 
Pindar,  whose  odes  are  elaborate  m  form,  intense, 
and  passionate,  the  odes  of  the  Latin  poets  Horace 
and  Catullus  are  personal,  simple,  and  controlled 
Both  types  have  influenced  the  ode  in  European 
literature  In  the  Renaissance,  the  ode  was  re- 
vived in  the  Kith  cent  in  Italy  by  Gabnello 
Chiabrera  and  m  France  most  successfully  by 
Pierre  de  Ronsard  Ronsard  followed  Pindar  in  the 
odes  on  public  events  and  Horace  in  the  more 
personal  odes  The  odes  of  Horace  also  influenced 
the  English  17th-century  poets,  especially  Ben 
Jonson,  Robert  Herruk,  a«d  Andrew  Marvel!  In 
the  same  century  Milton's  ode  "On  the  Morning 
of  Chnet's  Nativity"  (1<529)  shows  the  influence 
of  the  Pindaric  form  Abraham  Cowley  and  John 
Dryden  in  the  17th  cent  wrote  poems  for  p\ibhc 
occasions  in  which  they  tried  to  imitate  Pindar 
Odes  were  written  by  the  romantic*  poets,  including 
Hugo,  Lamartine,  Leopardi,  Wordsworth  ("Ode 
Intimations  of  Immortality"),  Shelley,  and  Keats 
The  odes  of  these  poets  and  of  later  poets,  such  as 
Algernon  Swinburne  and  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins, 
tend  to  be  much  more  free  in  form  and  subject 
matter  than  the  classical  ode  See  George  Shuster, 
The  English  Ode  from  Muton  to  Keats  (1940) 

Odebolt  (o'dubolf),  town  (pop  1,350),  W  central 
Iowa,  ESE  of  Sioux  City,  me  1877.  The  principal 
product  of  the  area  is  popcorn 

Oded  (d'ded)  1  Father  of  the  prophet  Azariah  2 
Chron  16.1.  8  Prophet  who  interceded  for  captive 
Jndahites  2  Chron  289. 

odeiea:  see  ODKUJK 

O4em  (O'dOm),  city  <pop  1,147),  8  Texas,  NW  of 
Corpus  Chrieti;  inc  as  a  city  1929 

Odentthnt,  Septtahn  (sSptrtneus  odlna'thus),  d 
367,  king  of  Palmyra  His  family  (the  Septuni) 
had  dominated  PAIVMTRA  for  many  years,  and 
Odenathus  by  Ws  poRcy  of  cooperation  with  Rome 
raised  hia  state  to  its  »enWh.  As  a  Roman  general 
lie  warred  against  Shamir  I  of  Persia  after  the  de- 
feat of  VAMBIHAN.  we  won  (860)  a  resounding 
victory  urer  Shapttr  for  Emperor  <3aHieiitis  and 
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drove  the  Persians  back  until  he  threatened  Ctes- 
iphon.  He  also  put  down  an  insurrection  agamst 
Gallienus  in  Emesa  Odenathus  made  of  Palmyra  u 
compact,  well-run  state,  autonomous  within  tho 
Roman  Empire  and  including  Syria,  NW  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  W  Armenia  He  and  his  eldest  son  were 
murdered,  and  soon  after  his  death,  hia  second 
wife,  the  beautiful  and  ambitious  ZENOBIA  (who 
may  have  connived  in  his  death)  brought  Palmyra 
to  rum 

Odenburg,  Hungary  see  SOPHOIC . 

Odense  (6'dhunsu),  city  (pop  92,436),  N  Pyn 
island,  Denmark  It  m  a  seaport,  a  Lutheran 
episcopal  see,  and  an  important  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, and  administrative  center  There  are  iron 
foundries,  shipyards,  machinery,  rubber,  tobacco, 
textile,  sugar,  and  glass  factories  and  meat  and  fish 
canneries  Dating  from  the  10th  cent ,  Odense 
has  retauied  a  12th-century  church  and  its  14th- 
century  Gothic  cathedral.  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen was  born  here 

Odenwald  (6'dunvalt),  hilly,  forested  region,  N 
Baden,  W  Germany,  bordering  on  the  No«'kar,  tho 
Main,  and  the  Rhine  Its  highest  point  (2,054  ft.) 
is  the  Katzenbuc  kel  Fruit  and  grapes  are  grown  on 
the  western  slope,  and  there  are  porphyry  quarries 

odeon   see  ODEUM 

Oder  (6'diir),  Csorh  and  Pol  Odra  (d'dra),  rtver. 
562  mi.  long,  central  Europe  It  rises  NE  of 
Otmutz,  Czechoslovakia,  and  flows  generally  N 
through  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  and  Pornerama,  past 
Ratibor,  Oppeln,  Bredau,  Frankfurt  an  der  Oder, 
and  Kustnn,  into  the  Baltic  Sea  at  Stettin  From 
its  junction  with  the  Lausitzer  Neuwe,  above 
Frankfurt,  it  forms  the  border  between  Russian - 
occupied  Germany  and  the  German  territories 
placed  (1945)  under  Polish  administration.  Its 
upper  course,  from  the  Czech  border  to  the  Neuwe, 
w  in  Poiwh-ad ministered  Silesia  Navigable  from 
Ratibor,  the  Oder  is  an  important  watorwa\  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  connecting  the  in- 
dustrial area  of  Silesia  with  the  Baltic  It  is  linked 
b\  canals  with  the  Spree  and  the  Elbe  rivers,  its 
chief  tributary,  the  WARTA,  provides  a  link  with 
the  Vistula  Between  the  First  World  War  and  the 
Second  World  War  the  Oder  was  internationalised 
for  part  of  its  course 

Odessa  (odG'su,  Rus  ud\£'HU),  city  (1939  pop 
604,223),  capital  of  Odessa  ohlaat,  SW  Ukraine,  on 
the  Black  Sea  It  is  one  of  t  he  chief  ports  of  the  USSR 
and  an  industrial  center,  with  machinery  plants, 
petroleum  refineries,  flour  mills,  sugar  refineries, 
and  chemical  plants  Grain,  lumber,  and  eugar  are 
the  chief  exports  Odessa  has  a  university,  poly- 
technic and  medical  schools,  a  marine  academy,  an 
opera  house,  a  conservator  of  music,  and  numer- 
ous trade  schools  The  cit\ ,  descending  in  terraces 
fiom  a  hill  to  the  sea,  is  laid  out  in  a  handsome,  reg- 
ular pattern  After  the  Treaty  of  Jassy  (1792),  by 
which  Turkey  ceded  the  region  to  Russia,  Odessa 
was  built  as  a  port  and  naval  base  It  occupied  the 
site  of  an  ancient  Greek  colony  (Odessos  or  Ordys- 
sos)  and  of  the  later  Turco-Tatar  village  KhadEhi- 
Bei  The  cit\  grew  rapidly  as  the  chief  Russian 
grain-expoi  ting  center  Severe  pogroms  followed 
the  mutinv  (1905)  on  the  battleship  Pofemfnn  at 
Odessa,  and  many  of  the  Jews  (then  about  35  per- 
cent of  the  population)  emigrated  After  the  Oc- 
tober Revolution  of  1917,  Odessa  was  successively 
occupied  by  the  Central  Powers,  the  French,  the 
Ukrainians,  the  Reds,  and  the  Whites,  until  in  1920 
the  Red  Army  took  it  from  General  Denikin  It 
suffered  greatly  in  the  famine  of  1921-i22  In  the 
Second  World  War.  Odessa  fell  (Oct ,  1941)  to 
German  and  Rumanian  tioops  after  a  heroic  de- 
fense of  two  months  It  was  under  Rumanian  ad- 
ministration until  its  libeiation  (1943)  by  the  Hed 
Army  M  any  buildings  were  damaged  or  destroyed , 
280,000  civilians,  mostly  Jews,  are  said  to  have 
been  massacred  or  deported  during  the  Axis  occu- 
pation 

Odessa  (Sdf'su)  1  City  (pop  1,881),  W  Mo  ,  ESE 
of  Kansas  City,  in  a  farm  area,  platted  1878  i 
City  (1940 pop  9,573, 1947  estimated  pop  30,000), 
oo  seat  of  Ector  oo  ,  W  Texas,  WNW  of  San  An- 
gelo,  founded  1881,  me  1927  Exploitation  of  great 
oil  deposits  to  the  south  have  c  hanged  Odessa  in 
two  decades  from  a  small  town  in  ranching  country 
to  one  of  the  big  oil  centers  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  carbon-black  plant,  refineries,  plants  making 
oil-field  supplies,  and  like  uwiustiies  The  airport 
between  Midland  and  Odessa  handles  much  trans- 
continental traffic  Odessa  has  a  junior  college 
Near  the  city  is  a  large  meteor  crater  The  region 
is  underlaid  with  potash  deposits 

O4«te,  Clifford  (ddtts').  1906-,  American  dramatist, 
b  Philadelphia  An  actor  after  1923,  he  joined 
the  Group  Theatre  in  1930  Several  of  his  plays, 
collected  as  Six  Plays  (1939),  were  produced  by  the 
Group  Theatre  Of  these  Waiting  for  Lefty  (1936) 
and  Awake  and  Stn0  (1935)  are  outstanding  Gold- 
en Boy  (1937),  also  sympathetic  to  the  teft-<wrag 
ponit  of  view,  is  ranked  cfoae  to  them  Later  plays 
include  Nyht  Music  (1940),  Ctash  by  Nfyht  {HHl). 
and  The  Big  Knife  (1949) 

odeum  (ode'um),  odeon,  or  o*eion  (both-  6de'6n),  a 
form  of  theater  m  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  small- 
er than  the  great  -dramatic  theaters  and  provided 
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with  a  roof.  The  odeum  was  devoted  primarily  to 
public  musical  performances.  The  earliest  impor- 
tant odeum,  at  any  rate  the  one  which  established 
the  form,  was  completed  at  Athens  in  445  B  C  by 
Pericles  for  the  musical  contests  at  the  Panathenaic 
games  His  odeum  was  a  circular  building  cut  out 
of  a  rocky  hillside,  with  a  conical  roof  and  pillars  of 
wood  within  A  most  magnificent  odeum  was  built 
by  Herodea  Atticus  at  the  southwestern  corner  of 
the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  its  ruined  walls  are 
still  visible  west  of  the  theater  of  Dionysus  This 
structure  seated  c  8,000  persons  and  had  a  ceiling 
of  carved  cedar  beams  One  of  the  few  permanent 
theater  buildings  in  Rome  was  the  odeum  built  by 
Domitian  (A  D  51- A  D  96)  Other  odea  were 
built  m  Asia  Minor  In  modern  times  the  term 
odeum,  or  its  French  equivalent  odeon,  is  some- 
times used  as  a  name  for  a  theater  or  music  hall 
The  Od6on  in  Pans  is  a  celebrated  theater  opposite 
the  Luxembourg  Gardens  Bee  A  E  Haigh,  The 
Attic  Theatre  (1907),  R  C  Fhckmger,  The  Greek 
Theater  (1918),  A  W  Pickard-Cambridge,  The 
Theatre  of  Dionysus  in  Athena  (1940) 
Odin,  Norse  god  see  WODEN 
Odm  (6'dln),  village  (pop  1,849),  8  111 ,  E  of  St 

Louis,  m  a  coal  and  farm  urea,  me  1865 
Odo,  count  of  Pans,  Front  h  king  see  EUDES 
Odoacer  (odoa'sur)  or  Odovacar  (Sdova'kur),  c  435- 
493,  chieftain  of  the  Heruh  (see  GERMANS)  Ho 
and  tug  troops  were  mercenaries  in  the  Roman 
service,  but  ui  476  the  Heruh  revolted  and  pro- 
claimed Odoater  their  king  Odoa<  or  defeated  the 
Roman  general  ORESTES  at  Piacenza,  took  Ravenna 
(the  West  Roman  capital),  and  deposed  ROMULUS 
AUGUSTULUS,  last  Roman  emperor  of  the  West 
until  the  coronation  (800)  of  Charlemagne  The 
date  476  is  conventionally  accepted  as  the  end  of 
the  West  Roman  Empire,  in  fact,  however,  Odoa- 
cer's  action  made  little  difference  in  the  status  of 
Western  Rome,  which  had  been  prev  to  the  bar- 
barian soldiery  for  mam  years,  the  rulers  had  been 
mere  puppets  Emperor  ZENO  of  the  East,  who 
considerea  himself  heir  to  the  W  est  Roman  Empire, 
reluctantly  recognized  Odoacor's  de  facto  authority 
over  Italy  and  granted  him  tho  title  of  patrician 
The  Roman  administration  of  Italy  continued  to 
function  under  Odoacer's  rule  In  488  Zeno  sent 
THBODORIC  THE  GREAT,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
into  Italy  to  expel  Odoacer  Several  times  defeated, 
Odoacer  in  493  consented  to  a  treaty  by  which  he 
was  to  share  his  authority  with  Theodoric.  Invited 
to  a  banquet  by  Theodoric,  Odoacer  and  his  son 
and  chief  officers  were  treacherously  assassinated, 
thus  Theodoric  made  himself  master  of  Italy 
O'DonneU,  Leopoldo  (laopdl'do  odho'nel),  1809-67, 
Spanish  general  and  statesman,  member  of  a 
branch  of  the  Irish  O'Donnells  of  Tyrconnel  He 
fought  successfully  for  MARIA  CHRISTINA  against 
the  Carl  is  ts  and  went  with  her  to  J  ranee  when 
ESPARTERO  seized  (1840)  power  in  Spain  He 
failed  in  a  coup  (1841)  against  Lspartero  at  Pam- 
plona, but  returned  (1843)  to  Spam  after  Lspar- 
tero's  fall  He  was  governor  of  Cuba  from  1844  to 
1848,  in  1854  he  reached  an  agreement  with  Espar- 
tero,  and  they  overthrow  tho  government  of  Maria 
Christina  He  served  as  war  minister  (1854-56) 
under  Espartero  and  was  several  times  premier 
(1856-57,  1858-6.4,  1865-66)  as  leader  of  the  Liber- 
al Union  party,  which  he  had  founded  He  followed 
a  more  or  less  moderate  policy  and  restored  (1866) 
the  constitution  of  1845  While  premier,  he  took 
command  in  the  successful  Spanish  campaign 
(1869-00)  m  Morocco  and  after  the  capture  of 
Tetuan  was  given  the  title  duque  de  Tetuan  In 
1866  his  government  was  overthrown  by  Ramdn 
Narvaez  and  Juan  Prim 

O'Donnell,  city  (pop  1,187),  NW  Texas,  S  of  Lub- 
bock  on  the  Llano  Estacado,  settled  1916,  me 
1923.  A  chemical  plant  near  bv  uses  native  sodium 
sulphate  and  magnesium  sulphate 
O'Donoiu,  Juan  (hwan'  odhonohoo'),  d  1821. 
Spanish  colonial  administrator  Ho  distinguished 
himself  in  the  army  and  became  captain  general  of 
Andalusia  Sent  out  (1821)  as  captain  general  and 
acting  viceroy  of  New  Spam,  he  found  all  Mexico, 
except  a  few  towns,  in  the  control  of  the  revolution- 
ists under  ITUHBIDE  He  signed  the  Treaty  of  Cor- 
doba, conceding  most  of  the  revolutionary  de- 
mands and  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  re- 
gents in  Mexico  He  died  before  the  treaty  was 
disavowed  by  Spain 

O'Donovan  Rossa  see  Ross  A,  O'DONOVAN 
Odo  of  Cluny,   Saint   (6'd6,   kloo'ne),   8797-942, 
French  monk,  second  abbot  of  Cluny    He  reformed 
his  own  abbey  and  the  monastic  life  of  France 
His  work  made  Cluny  great.  See  CLUNIAO  ORDER. 
Odovacar:  see  ODOACER 
Odra:  see  ODER. 

Odum,  Howard  Washington  (o'dum),  1884-,  Ameri- 
can sociologist,  b  Bethlehem  (near  Winder),  Ga  , 
grad.  Emory  College  (now  Emory  Umv),  1904, 
M.A  Umv  of  Mississippi,  1906,  Ph.D.  Clark 
Univ.,  1909,  and  Ph  D.  Columbia,  1910.  In  1920 
he  became  Kenan  professor  of  sociology  at  the 
Umv  of  North  Carolina  and  was  director  of  its 
school  of  public  welfare  (1920-32)  and  of  its  Insti- 
tute for  Research  m  Social  Science  (1924-44).  A 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  state  planning 
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board  after  1935,  he  also  served  on  many  other  state 
and  regional  committees  Most  important  of  his 
many  writings  are  Social  and  Mental  Trails  of  the 
Negro  (1910) ,  The  Negro  and  Hut  Songs  (1925)  and 
Negio  Workaday  Songs  (1926),  both  with  G.  B 
Johnson,  Man's  Quest  for  Social  Outdance  (1927), 
Southern  Regions  of  the  United  States  (1930),  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  influential  studies  of  its 
kind,  American  Regionalism  (with  H  E  Moore, 
1938),  Race  and  Rumors  of  Race  (1943),  Under- 
standing Society  (1947),  and  The  Way  of  the  South 
(1947)  His  three  novels — Rainbow  round  My 
Shoulder  (1928),  Wings  on  My  Feet  (1929),  and 
Cold  Blue  Moon  (1931) — constitute  a  trilogy  on  the 
life  of  a  wandering  Negro 

O'Dwyer,  Joseph,  1841-08,  American  physician,  b 
Cleveland,  M  D  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, 1866  He  was  long  associated  with  the  New 
York  Foundling  Hospital  His  great  service  was  in 
perfecting  intubation  of  the  larynx  m  croup  and 
diphtheria  See  J  J  Walsh,  Makers  of  Modem 
Medicine  (1007) 

O'Dwyer,  William  (odwl'ur),  1890-,  American 
public  official,  mayor  of  New  York  city  (1945-), 
b  Ireland  Educated  m  Ireland  and  Spam,  he 
immigrated  to  New  York  city  (1910),  was  nat- 
uralized in  1916,  and  worked  at  many  jobs  while 
studying  law  at  night  Admitted  (1923)  to  the  bar, 
he  served  (1932-39)  as  city  magistrate  and  county 
court  judge  He  became  district  attorney  (1939) 
and  gained  wide  attention  by  his  prosecution  of  a 
Brooklyn  gang  known  as  Murder,  Inc  He  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  mavor  (1941)  In  the 
army  during  the  Second  World  War,  he  rose  from 
major  to  brigadier  general,  represented  the  United 
States  on  the  Allied  Control  Commission  for  Italy, 
and  directed  the  War  Refugee  Board  After  he  suo- 
c  ceded  Fiorello  H  LAGUARDIA  as  mavor,  he  gave 
New  York  city  its  firbt  billion-dollar  budget,  and 
he  helped  persuade  the  United  Nations  to  make 
the  city  its  home  He  was  reelected  in  1949 
Odysseus  (odls'us,  odl'sSus),  Latin  Ulysses  (Qlt'sez). 
in  Greek  mythology,  king  of  Ithaca  He  was  the 
grandson  of  Autolycus,  the  son  of  Laertes  (in  later 
accounts  of  Sisyphus),  the  husband  of  Ponelope, 
and  the  father  of  Telemachus  A  Greek  loader  in 
the  Trojan  War,  he  was  famed  (as  in  tho  Iliad) 
for  his  cunning  strategy  and  his  wise  counsel 
When  Troy  fell  he  \vandered  for  10  years  before 
returning  to  his  home  in  Ithaca  The  story  of  his 
wanderings,  m  which  he  met  Pol\  phemus  Cy  clops, 
Aeolus,  Circe,  Calypso,  Naubieail,  Scylla,  Charyb- 
dia,  the  Sirens,  the  Laest  rv  gones,  and  the  lotus- 
eaters,  is  told  in  the  ODYSHKY 

Odyssey  (ti'dlsS)  [from  Odysseus),  Homeric  Greek 
epic  in  24  books  It  falls  into  several  parts,  in- 
geniously connected  In  the  first  Telemachus, 
Odysseus'  son,  visits  several  friends  seeking  advice 
on  his  father's  absence  and  on  the  troubles  of  his 
mother,  Penelope,  with  the  suitors,  Menelaus  in- 
forms him  that  his  father  is  with  Calypso,  a  nymph 
(Books  I-IV)  The  poet  then  tells  of  Odysseus' 
leaving  Calypso  and  of  his  arrival  at  Phaeaoa, 
where  he  is  entertained  and  where  he  relates  tho 
story  of  his  wanderings  (Books  V-XII)  Tho 
dramatic  action  begins  with  the  return  of  Odysseus 
and  Telemachus  to  Ithaca,  they  plan  vengeance 
on  tho  suitors  (Books  XIII-XXI)  and  kill  them 
(Book  XXII)  Odysseus  makes  himself  known 
to  his  wife  and  again  rules  his  country  (Books 
XXIII-XXIV)  There  are  many  translations  of 
the  Odyssey,  exceptional  are  those  by  G  H  Palmer 
and  T  E  Shaw 

Oecolampadius,  Johannes  (joh&'nGz  g'kulampa'- 
deus),  1482-1531,  German  reformer,  associate  of 
ZWINOII  in  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  Ho 
was  ui  1516  a  preacher  at  Basel,  where  ho  worked 
with  Erasmus  on  his  New  Testament  In  1520  ho 
preached  in  Augsburg,  then  for  a  timo  was  in  a 
convent  at  Altmunster.  Luther's  teachings  won 
his  interest,  and  in  1522  ho  acted  as  chaplain 
among  reformers  under  Franz  von  Sickingon  at 
Ebernburg,  returning  soon  to  Basel  to  dovoto  him- 
self to  tho  work  of  tho  Reformation  Ho  agreed 
with  the  views  of  Zwingli  on  the  nature  of  the 
Eucharist,  defending  this  position  against  Luther 
in  the  Colloquy  of  Marburg,  1529,  while  Zwingli 
disputed  the  question  with  Melanchthon  See 
biographies  by  J  J  Herzog  (1843)  and  K  R 
Hagenbach  (1859),  also  WJliston  Walker,  The 
Reformation  (1900) 

Oedipus  (e'dlpua,  6'-),  in  Greek  mythology,  hero 
who  killed  his  father  and  married  his  mother 
Laius,  king  of  Thebes  and  his  queen,  Jocaata,  had 
a  son,  Oedipus,  of  whom  it  was  foretold  that  he 
would  murder  his  father  The  baby  was  exposed 
on  Mt  Cithaeron,  but  he  was  brought  by  a  shep- 
herd to  the  king  of  Corinth.  When  Oedipus  was 
grown  he  learned  from  an  oracle  that  he  would  kill 
his  father  and  marry  his  mother,  so  he  fled  Corinth, 
thinking  his  foster  parents  were  his  real  parents. 
At  a  crossroad  he  met  Lams,  quarreled  with  him, 
lulled  him,  and  then  proceeded  to  Thebes.  There 
he  gained  the  widowed  queen's  hand  by  answering 
the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx.  The  prophecy  was  thus 
fulfilled  After  many  years  Oedipus  learned  the 
truth  from  the  seer  Tiresias  and  the  shepherd,  and 
in  an  agony  of  horror  and  revulsion  he  blinded  him- 


self Jooasta  committed  suicide.  Creon,  Jocasta's- 
brother,  became  king  Oedipus  wandered  for  many 
years,  finally  dying  in  peace  at  Colonus  Even 
after  his  death  hia  unwitting  sin  cursed  Thebes  and 
his  children,  Antigone,  Ismene,  Polymces,  and 
Eteocles  (see  SEVEN  AGAINST  THEBES)  Sophocles' 
famous  treatment  of  this  legend  is  told  m  three 
extant  tiagediea  (Oedipus  Rex,  Antigone,  and  Oedi- 
pus at  Colonus)  One  of  Igor  Stravinsky's  major 
works,  written  in  collaboration  with  Jean  Cocteau, 
is  an  opera-oratorio,  Oedipus  Rex,  the  text  of  which 
is  based  on  Sophocles'  tragedy.  The  painting  0«dt~ 
pus  and  the  Sphinx  by  Jean  Ingres  is  in  tho  Louvre 

Oedipus  complex  (o'dlpus),  Freudian  term,  drawn 
from  the  myth,  indicating  a  psychological  condi- 
tion reaching  its  height  usually  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  hve,  in  wluch  the  male  exhibits  an  in- 
tense love  for  the  mother  and  a  corresponding 
hatred  for  the  father  The  reverse  situation,  occur- 
ring with  female  children,  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  Eloctra  complex  Freudians  hold  that  if  this 
complex  is  not  worked  out  in  childhood  or  by 
PSYCHOANALYSIS  the  individual's  adult  relation- 
ships will  be  determined  by  his  feelings  in  the 
original  situation  See  Patrick  Mullahy,  Oedipus 
Myth  and  Complex  (1948). 

Oehlenschlager,  Adam  Gottlob  (a'dam  gdt'lob 
u'lunshlagur),  1779-1850,  Danish  poet  and  drama- 
tist He  turned  to  the  sagas  and  to  Scandinavian 
history  for  many  of  his  theme*  and  is  considered 
the  national  poet  of  Denmark  His  literary  career 
began  with  the  publication  of  the  poem  Oolden 
Horns  (1802)  His  works  include  lyrics,  epics,  arid 
a  series  of  historical  dramas,  the  roost  famous  of 
which,  Hakon  Jarl  (1807),  was  written  while  he 
was  in  Germany  Among  his  later  works  are  the 
dramas  Axel  and  Valborg  (1809)  and  Queen  Mar- 
garet (1833)  In  1829  he  was  crowned  Scandinavian 
poet  laureate  in  the  cathedral  at  Lund 

Oelwem  (ol'wln),  city  (pop  7,801),  NE  Iowa,  NE 
of  Wateiloo,  inc.  1888  It  is  a  rail,  tiade,  and 
industrial  center  for  a  farm  and  livestock  area 

Oeneus  (e'neus),  m  Greek  mythology,  king  of 
Calydon,  husband  of  Althaea,  father  of  TYDEUS, 
DEIANIRA,  and  MELEAOBR  ARIKMIS,  neglected  in 
a  sacrifice,  terrorized  his  kingdom  with  a  wild  boar, 
which  was  killed  in  the  CALYDONIAN  HUNT 

Oenone  (SncVnfi),  in  Greek  mythology,  nymph  whom 
Pans  loved  before  he  met  Helen  Oonone  was  very 
skilled  at  healing,  and  when  Pans  was  wounded 
m  the  Trojan  War,  ho  asked  her  to  heal  him,  but 
she  refused  Later,  when  she  heard  that  he  was 
dead,  Oenone  killed  herself 

Oenothera*  soe  EVENING  PRIMROSE 

Oersted,  Hans  Christian,  Dan  0rsted  (nans'  krYs'- 
tyan  ur'stldh),  1777-1851,  Danish  physicist  and 
chemist  He  was  professor  at  Copenhagen  from 
1806  His  discovery  (1819)  that  a  magnetic  needle 
is  deflected  at  right  angles  to  a  conductor  cairymg 
an  electric  current  established  a  relationship  be- 
tween magnetism  and  electricity  and  initiated  the 
study  of  electromagnet i^m  Ho  was  the  first  to 
isolate  aluminum  (1825) 

Oesel,  Estonia   see  SAARB 

Oeta,  Mount  (S'tu),  Gr  Oite  (6't6),  range,  central 
Greoco,  SW  of  Lamia  Stretching  for  c  15  mi  and 
rising  to  7,063  ft  ,  it  terminates  in  the  east  at 
Thermopylae  In  legend  Hercules  died  here  on  a 
pyre  after  being  poisoned  by  Nossus'  robo. 

O'Fallon,  city  (pop  2,407),  SW  111  ,  E  of  St  Louis, 
in  a  coal  area,  me  1865.  Scott  Field,  rnditary  air 
station,  is  near  by 

O'Faolain,  Se&n  (sh6n'  Sfa'lun),  1900-,  Irish  writer 
and  teacher  He  received  M  A  degrees  from  the 
National  Umv  of  Ireland  and  Harvard  Umv  and 
was  subsequently  a  fellow  (1928-29)  at  Hatvard 
before  lecturing  (1929)  m  English  at  Boston  Col- 
lege Among  his  non fiction  works  are  the  biogra- 
phies of  DeValera  (1933)  and  of  Daniel  O'Connell, 
King  of  the  Beggars  (1938)  Of  his  own  country  he 
has  written  the  travel  book  An  Irish  Journey 
(1940),  the  historical  Story  of  Ireland  (1943),  and 
the  character  study  The  Irish  (1948) ,  his  travels 
abroad  furnished  material  for  Summer  in  Italy 
(1950)  In  fiction  his  short  stones,  collected  in 
Midsummer  Night  Madness  (1932),  A  Purse  of 
Coppers  (1937),  and  The  Man  Who  Invented  Sin 
(1948),  have  found  wide  acclaim,  of  his  novels,  best 
known  aie  A  Nest  of  Simple  Folk  (1933)  and  Come 
Back  to  Erin  (1940)  He  also  wrote  the  play  She 
Had  to  Do  Something  (1938). 

Ofen,  Hungary   see  BUDAPEST 

Ofen  (S'fCm),  pass,  7,070  ft  high,  Orisons  canton, 
Switzerland,  linking  the  Italian  Tyrol  with  tho 
Engadme  Valley. 

Offa  (6'fu),  d  796,  king  of  Mercia  (757-96).  Am- 
bitious to  extend  his  rule,  he  gradually  asserted 
his  overlordship  m  Kent  and  then  Sussex,  and  by 
774  his  charters  styled  him  rex  Anglorum  [king  of 
the  English!.  He  restricted  Cynewulf,  king  of 
Wessex,  to  the  area  8  of  the  Thames  and  m  794  had 
Ethelbert,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  beheaded,  and 
thereafter  ruled  his  kingdom.  In  time  the  rulers  of 
Wessex  and  Northumbna  became  his  sons-in-law 
In  786  the  pope  sent  two  legates  to  him,  and  by  788 
Offa  had  set  up  an  archbishopnc  of  Mercia,  putting 
the  political  power  of  the  church  in  alliance  with 

his  own.  His  code  of  laws,  now  lost,  waa  highly  re- 
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which  he  regularized  and  expanded  was  continued 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  III  substantially  without 
change  Venturing  into  foreign  relations,  he  quar- 
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garded  by  King  Alfred,  and  the  coinage  in  Kent     was  abandoned,  and  price  controls  were  gradually 

•'•^       •" '     abolished,  while  rent  ceilings  were  kept    By  Dec  . 

1946,  the  remaining  responsibilities  of  the  OPA  had 
been  consolidated  with  those  of  other  war  agencies 
into  the  Office  of  Temporary  Controls — from  which 
the  rent-control  functions  were  later  (May,  1947) 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Housing  Expediter 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  (OSS),  secret  agency  of 
the  United  States  created  in  1942  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  information  about  enemy  nations  and 
of  sabotaging  their  war  potential  and  morale 
Headed  by  William  II  Donovan,  the  OSS  com- 
prised personnel  from  all  the  branches  of  the  armed 
forces  as  well  as  civilians  Although  the  "cloak  and 
dagger"  section  gained  the  most  publicity  after  the 
war,  some  of  the  most  valuable  work  was  done  by 
the  research  and  analysis  section  Sabotage  mis- 
sions behind  enemy  lines  were  particularly  effective 
when  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  the  under- 
ground in  Nazi-dominated  countries  In  1945 
President  Truman  transferred  the  research  and 
analysis  branch  of  the  OSS  to  tho  Dept  of  State 
and  the  rest  to  the  War  Dept  See  Corey  Ford  and 
Alastair  Max  Bam,  Cloak  and  Danger  the  Secret 
Story  of  the  O.SS  (1946),  Stewart  Alsop  and  Tom 
Bradon,  Sub  Rosa  the  OSS  and  American  Espio- 
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reled  with  Charlemagne  over  a  proposed  marriage  of 
their  children,  but  in  706  signed  with  him  the 
earliest  recorded  English  commercial  treaty  At 
some  time  between  784  and  796  was  built  the  earth- 
work between  Wales  and  Mercia  known  as  OFFA'S 
DTKB  The  Offa  referred  to  in  Beowulf  and  other 
Anglo-Saxon  heroic  poetry  was  not  the  king  of 
Mercia,  but  a  king  of  the  Angles  on  the  Continent, 
probably  at  the  end  of  the  4th  cent 
Offaly  (6'fule),  formerly  King's,  county  (771  sq. 
mi  ,  pop  63,686),  central  Ireland,  in  Lemster.  The 
(ounty  town  is  Tullamore  A  part  of  the  central 
plain  of  Ireland,  the  county  is  for  the  most  part 
flat,  and  a  large  portion  is  covered  by  the  Bog  of 
Allen  The  Shove  Bloom  nits  ,  on  the  southern 
border,  rise  to  1,700  ft  The  Shannon,  the  chief 
river,  forms  much  of  the  western  border  Agricul- 
ture (gram  crops,  potatoes,  and  turnips)  is  the  chief 
occupation,  cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry  are  bred  in 
considerable  quantity.  With  adjacent  areas,  the 
region  formed  the  kingdom  of  Offaly  in  ancient 
Ireland  It  was  organized  as  King's  County  in  1556  , 
the  name  was  changed  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Irish  Free  State  At  Clonmacnoise  are  the 
ruins  of  one  of  the  greatest  religious  centers  of 
eaily  Ireland 

Off  «'  a  Dyke,  ancient  entrenchment  of  England  and 
Wales,  from  the  Dee  estuary  to  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Wye  river  It  was  built  in  the  8th  cent  by 
OKFA,  king  of  Mercia,  as  a  barner  against  the 
Welsh  and  lies  mainly  along  the  England-  Wales 
boundary  Watt's  Dyke,  a  Hirmlar  work,  roughly 
parallels  Offa's  at  a  distance  of  c  2  mi  Parts  of  the 
dikes  are  well  preserved 

Offenbach,  Jacques  Levy  (6'funbftk,  6'~,  Fr  zhak' 
Iav6'  6fenbakO,  1819-80,  French  composer,  b 
Cologne,  son  of  a  Jewish  cantor  He  was  tho 
creator  of  the  French  operetta  and  composer  of 
more  than  100,  tho  most  successful  of  which  was 
Orphee  aux  enfers  (  185S)  Others,  with  h  brettos  by 
Henri  Meilhac  and  Ludovic  Halcvy,  include  La 
Belle  Helene  (1864),  La  Vie  panncnne  (1866), 
Barhf-bleuc  (1866),  and  La  Grande  Duchesse  de  Oe- 
rolstein  (1867)  They  were  witty,  fresh,  and  cleverly 
orchestrated  works  and  were  immensely  popular 
during  the  Second  Empire,  which  they  satirized 
Offenbach's  one  serious  opera,  Lea  Conies  d'Hoff- 
tnann  (Tales  of  Hoffmann,  1881),  was  his  master- 
piece See  biography  by  Siegfried  Kracauer,  Orphe- 
us in  Pans  (Eng  tr  ,  1938),  Sachevorell  Sitwell, 
La  Vie  Farunenne  (19.J8) 

Offenbach  (6'funbakh),  city  (pop  60,528,  with  sub- 
urbs 75,479),  Hesse,  W  Germany,  on  the  Mam  just 
E  of  Frankfurt  A  manufac  turing  center,  it  has 
large  leather,  machines  ,  and  chemical  industries 
First  mentioned  in  the  10th  cent  ,  it  later  became 
a  petty  principality  undei  the  Isenburg  family  It 
passed  to  Hesse-Darmstadt  in  1815  In  the  Second 
World  War  it  suffered  (onsideiable  damage 
offertory  [Latin,  =offering),  in  the  Roman  MASS  and 
in  derived  liturgical  forms,  the  formal  presentation 
of  bread  and  wine  on  the  altar  and  their  prepara- 
tion It  takes  place  after  the  Gospel  and  the  (  reed 
and  before  the  preface  A  shoi  t  psalm  verso  from 
Scnpturos  is  appointed  to  be  said  or  sun^  at  the 
beginning,  it  vanes  from  day  to  day  This  is  called 
the  offertory  verse  From  ancient  times  it  has  been 
(iistomary  to  collect  the  alms  of  the  worshipers 
about  the  time  of  tho  offertory,  hence  the  term  has 
been  transferred  to  the  collection  taken  up  in  non- 
hturgical  services  in  Protestant  churches  and  to 
the  music  played  or  wing  during  tho  collection 
Tho  choice  of  this  selection  is  usually  left  to  the 
musicians  of  the  church,  and  in  many  Protestant 
churches  the  offertory  is  the  choir's  principal  musi- 
cal selection  in  the  service 

Office  of  Price  Administration  (OPA),  established  m 
April,  1941,  by  executive  order  as  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Supply  and  re- 
named (Aug  ,  1941)  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion In  Jan  ,  1942,  the  U  S  Congress  gave  the 
OPA  broad  authority  to  fix  maximum  pmes  and 
power  to  enforce  them  because  consumer  purchas- 
ing power  was  rapidly  rising  at  the  same  time  that 
supplies  were  dwindling  in  the  Second  World  War 
The  OPA  issued  (April,  1942)  a  general  maximum- 
price  regulation  which  made  prices  charged  in 
March,  1942,  tho  ceiling  prices  for  moat  commodi- 
ties Ceilings  were  also  imposed  on  residential 
rents  These  regulations  were  gradually  modified 
and  extended  by  OPA  administrators  —  notably 
Leon  HKNDERSON  (1941-42),  Prentiss  H  Brown 
(1943),  and  Chester  B  BOWLES  (1943-46)—  until 
almost  90  percent  of  tho  retail  food  prices  were 
"frozen  "  Prices  continued  to  rise,  but  after  Presi- 
dent F.  D  Roosevelt  issued  (May,  1943)  a  "hold- 
the-hno"  order,  new  drives  to  secure  compliance 
resulted,  and  the  OPA  succeeded  m  keeping  con- 
sumer prices  relatively  stable  during  the  remaining 
war  years.  Besides  controlling  prices,  the  OPA 
was  empowered  to  ration  scarce  consumer  goods  in 
wartime.  Tires,  automobiles,  sugar,  gasoline,  fuel 
oil,  coffee,  meats,  and  processed  foods  were  ulti- 
mately rationed.  At  the  end  of  the  war  rationing 


nage  (1946) 

Office  of  War  Information  (OWI),  created  m  1942 
to  consolidate  U  S  government  information  serv- 
ices Tho  OWI  absorbed  the  functions  of  the 
Office  of  Facts  and  Figures,  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Reports,  the  division  of  information  of  the 
Office  for  Emergency  Management,  and  the  foreign 
information  service  of  the  Coordinator  of  Informa- 
tion (reorganized  as  the  OFFICE  OF  STRATEGIC 
SEBVICES)  Elmer  DAVIS  wan  named  director  Be- 
sides coordinating  the  release  of  news  for  domestic 
use,  the  office  established  an  overseas  branch,  un- 
der Robert  E  SHEBWOOD,  which  launched  a  huge 
information  and  propaganda  campaign  in  tho  Sec- 
ond World  War  through  the  various  media  of  mass 
communications  Congressional  opposition  to  the 
domestic  operations  of  the  OWI  resulted  in  in- 
creasingly curtailed  funds,  and  by  1944  the  OWI 
operated  mostly  in  the  foreign  field,  contributing  to 
the  foreign  understanding  of  Ameiica  and  to  the 
undermining  of  enemy  morale  The  agency  waa 
abolished  in  1945,  and  its  foreign  functions  were 
transferred  to  the  Dept  of  State  See  Wallace 
Carroll,  Persuade  or  Perwh  (1948) 

offset:  see  PHINTING 

O'Flaherty,  Liam  (16'um  Ofla'hurte),  1896-,  Irish 
novehnt,  b  Aran  Islands,  Co  Galway  He  ran 
away  to  servo  on  the  Western  Front  in  the  First 
World  War  and  later  traveled  widely  His  novels 
have  an  almost  naturalistic  realism,  and  The  In- 
former (1925),  successfully  nimod,  and  a  few  others 
are  adventure  stories  primarily  Always  compas- 
sionately interested  in  the  common  man,  he  wrote 
psychological  novels  of  troubled  individuals  in  The 
Black  Soul  (1924),  Mr  Guhuoley  (1926),  and  The 
Assassin  (1928)  Famine  (1937)  and  Land  (1946) 
are  novels  of  19th-century  Ireland  He  has  also 
written  notable  short  stones,  as  well  aa  autobio- 
graphical works,  Two  Years  (1930)  and  bhame  the 
Devil  (1934) 

Ofu  (6'foo),  island  (pop  500),  Manuadist.,  American 
SAMOA,  c  60  rm  fiom  Tutuila  It  ia  a  small  islet 
rising  to  an  elevation  of  1,585  ft  and  has  thick 
vegetation 

Og  (OK),  giant  king  of  Bashan  conquered  by  the 
Israelites.  Deut.  3  1-13. 

Ogaden  (oga'dan),  region,  SW  Ethiopia,  bordering 
British  Somaliland  and  Italian  Somahland  It  is 
an  arid  region  inhabited  by  pastoral  nomads  A 
clash  (Dec  6,  1934)  between  Italian  and  Ethiopian 
troops  at  the  watering  hole  of  Walwal  was  a  major 
factor  in  precipitating  the  war  between  Italy  and 
Ethiopia  (1935-36) 

Ogallala  (ogul.Vlu),  citv  (pop  3,159),  co  seat  of 
Keith  co  ,  W  central  Nebr  ,  on  the  South  Platto 
river  and  W  of  North  Platte  city,  laid  out  1876, 
me  1930  It  was  a  cow  town  after  1867  Kingsley 
Dam  (162  ft  high  and  10,700  ft  long,  earthen)  m 
the  North  Platte  river  is  near  here  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1941 

Ogasawara-gunto:  see  BONIN  ISLANDS 

Ogbomosho  (6b6o'm6sh6,  6gborn6'sh6),  town  (pop. 
86,744),  SW  Nigeria  It  is  a  seat  of  an  American 
Baptist  mission,  which  operates  a  normal  school 
here  Cotton  cloth  is  woven 

Ogden,  Peter  Skene  (og'dun),  1794-1854,  Canadian 
fur  trader  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  b  Quebec, 
son  of  a  man  who  was  a  Loyalist  m  tho  American 
Revolution  In  1811  he  entered  the  North  West 
Company,  and  in  1818  he  first  went  to  the  Colum- 
bia river  country  After  the  merger  (1821)  of  the 
North  West  Company  with  the  Hudson's  Bay,  he 
went  on  leave  for  a  year  (1822-23),  then  served  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  the  Columbia  river  re- 
gion as  a  lieutenant  of  Dr.  John  McLoughhn  From 
Fort  Spokane,  Ogden  led  the  Snake  river  fur  bri- 
gades in  expeditions  that  made  known  much  of  the 
country  of  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  California. 
He  saw  Mt  Shasta  m  1828  and  explored  the  Hum- 
boldt  in  1828,  visiting  the  west  and  north  shores  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  before  returning  to  the  west 
From  1835  to  1844  he  headed  the  trade  m  the  New 
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Caledonia  area  (Canadian  Pacific  coast),  then  re- 
turned to  Oregon  and  conducted  himself  admirably 
in  the  days  of  intense  British-American  rivalry  and 
hostility  In  1846  he  succeeded  McLoughlm  as 
chief  factor  at  Fort  Vancouver  (now  Vancouver, 
Wash). 

Ogden.  1  Town  (pop  1,513),  central  Iowa,  W  of 
Boone,  inc.  1878  2  [for  Peter  Skene  Ogden]  City 
(pop  43.688),  co  seat  of  Weber  co  ,  N  Utah,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ogden  and  Weber  rivers  and  N  of 
Salt  Lake  City  Miles  Goodyear  had  a  trading  post 
here  before  1847,  and  the  Mormons  bought  it  prior 
to  founding  the  city  Ogden  is  today  one  of  the 
most  important  railroad  junctions  in  the  West  and 
the  center  of  a  region  irrigated  from  both  rivers 
and  producing  fruit,  berneti,  grain,  and  other  farm 
produce  Ogden  is  the  seat  of  Weber  College  (jun- 
ior), the  state  industrial  school,  the  state  school 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  and  a  Latter-Day 
Saints  tabernacle  There  is  an  army  airfield  out- 
Bide  the  town  Mt  Ogden  (9,692  ft )  is  near  by 

Ogden,  river  rismg  in  N  Utah  m  the  Wasatcb  Range 
and  flowing  south  to  jom  the  Weber  at  Ogden 
The  combined  stream  enters  Great  Salt  Lake.  It 
has  been  used  for  irrigation  for  nearly  a  century 
Pmeview  Dam,  completed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  1937,  is  at  the  head  of  Ogden 
Canyon 

Ogdensburg.  1  Borough  (pop  1,165),  NW  N  J  ,  S 
of  Franklin,  inc  1914  2  City  (pop  16,346),  N 
N  Y  ,  a  port  of  entry  on  the  St  Lawrence  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie  and  NE  of  Watertown , 
settled  1749,  me  as  a  city  1868.  It  carries  on  ex- 
tensive shipping  in  grain  and  lumber  and  makes 
paper  and  dairy  products  Its  art  gallery  houses 
works  of  Frederic  Remington,  who  lived  here 

Oge,  Vincent  (vfoft'  ozlia'),  c  1760-1791,  Haitian 
revolutionist  and  national  hero  A  free  mulatto, 
well  educated  and  comparatively  wealthy,  he  was 
sent  to  plead  before  the  National  Assembly  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  for  the  conces- 
sion of  civil  rights  to  free  mulattoes  and  for  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  in  Haiti  Failing  in  his  mis- 
sion, ho  returned  to  Haiti  in  1790  and,  when  the 
French  governor  refused  to  remove  restrictions, 
headed  an  insurrection  Defeated,  Og6  was  tried, 
convicted  of  treason,  and  broken  on  the  wheel 

Ogeechee  (ogS'che),  river  rising  in  NE  Georgia,  E  of 
Atlanta,  and  flowing  c  250  mi  SE  to  the  Atlantic  S 
of  Savannah 

ogham  (6'gum,  o'um),  ancient  alphabet  of  the 
British  Isles,  especially  Ireland.  It  was  used  in  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  and  is  found  on 
gravestone  inscriptions  The  language  is  the  local 
Celtic  Probably  the  system,  which  was  cumber- 
some and  invented  by  someone  who  knew  Latin, 
was  used  with  some  idea  of  secrecy  The  letters 
consisted  of  fiom  one  to  five  strokes  carved  to  the 
edge  of  the  stone  in  one  of  four  different  ways 
The  key  is  giv  en  in  Irish  manuscripts 

Ogier  the  Dane  (6'jSur,  ozhya'),  in  the  CHANSONS  DB 
QESTE,  a  paladin  who  rebelled  against  Charle- 
magne Morgan  le  Fay  carried  him  away  to  Ava- 
lon,  whence  he  returned,  after  200  years,  to  save 
France  Although  as  Holger,  or  Olger,  Danske  he 
has  become  a  popular  Danish  hero,  his  historical 
prototype  mav  hav  e  been  a  Frank.  William  Morns 
uses  his  story  in  The  Earthly  Paradise 

Oglala  Sioux   see  Sioux  INDIANS. 

Oglesby,  Richard  James  (6'guIsW),  1824-99,  Union 
general  in  the  Civil  War  and  Illinois  political  lead- 
er, b  Oldham  co  ,  Ky  He  moved  to  Decatur,  111 , 
where  he  became  a  lawyer  Oglesbv  fought  in  the 
Mexican  War  and  went  to  California  in  the  gold 
rush,  but  in  1851  he  resumed  his  practice  in  Doca- 
tur  In  the  Cml  War  he  rose  to  be  a  major  general 
of  volunteers  He  fought  under  Grant  at  Belmont 
and  Fort  Donelson  and  was  severely  wounded  at 
Corinth  (1802)  Resigning  his  commission  in  1864, 
he  was  elected  governor  of  Illinois  Oglesby  was 
governor  (1865-69,  1873),  US  Senator  (1873-79), 
and  again  governor  (1885-89)  Oglesby,  111 ,  was 
named  for  him 

Oglesby,  industrial  city  (pop  3,938),  N  111 ,  on  the 
Illinois  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vormihon  and 
near  La  Salle,  inc.  1902  It  is  in  a  limestone  and 
coal  area  and  produces  tement 

Oglethorpe.  James  Edward  (S'gulthdrp),  1696- 
1785,  English  general  and  philanthropist,  founder 
of  GEORGIA,  b  London,  of  a  staunch  Jacobite  fam- 
ily Educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  he  held  an  army 
commission  from  1713  to  1716  and  m  1717  served 
as  aide-de-camp  to  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Turks  In  1722  he  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  held  a  seat  for 
32  years  There,  as  chairman  of  a  parliamentary 
committee  investigating  penal  conditions,  Ogle- 
thorpe became  interested  m  the  plight  of  the  debtor 
classes  The  need  for  a  buffer  colony  between  South 
Carolina  and  the  Spanish  in  Flonda  admirably 
fitted  his  proposal  to  establish  an  asylum  for  them. 
With  19  associates  he  was  granted  (June,  1732)  a 
charter,  to  expire  in  21  years,  making  them  trus- 
tees of  the  colony  of  Georgia  Eaily  m  1733  Ogle- 
thorpe, leading  116  carefully  selected  colonists, 
reached  Charleston,  S  C  ,  and  on  Feb  12,  1733,  he 
founded  SAVANNAH  After  establishing  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  Yamacraw,  a  branch  of  the  Creek 
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Indiana,  who  ceded  their  land  for  settlement,  he  set 
about  perfecting  the  colony's  defense  against  the 
Spanish,  building  forte  and  instituting  a  system  of 
military  training  England  declared  war  on  Spain 
in  1739,  and  m  1740  Oglethorpe  led  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  against  St  Augustine  However,  near 
Fort  Frederioa  on  St.  Simons  Island,  where  he  lived 
for  most  of  his  stay  in  Georgia,  Ogtethorpe  de- 
feated the  Spanish  in  the  battle  of  Bloody  Marsh 
(June  9, 1742) ,  thereby  assuring  Georgia's  survival. 
A  second  unsuccessful  assault  on  St  Augustine 
(1743)  and  the  displeasure  of  some  of  the  colonists 
with  his  rigid  management  led  to  his  recall  to  Eng- 
land The  charges  brought  against  him  were  dis- 
missed, but  he  never  returned  to  Georgia  In  the 
Jacobite  troubles  of  1745,  accused  of  failing  to  over- 
take the  refugees  when  sent  m  pursuit,  he  was 
court-martialed  but  acquitted  Oglethorpe,  pro- 
moted general  m  1766,  declined  (1775)  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  army  in  America  because  he 
was  not  to  have  power  of  concession  and  concilia- 
tion. In  his  later  years  he  was  an  intimate  of  the 
literary  circle  gathered  around  Samuel  Johnson 
See  Letters  from  General  Oglethorpe,  collected  by  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society  (1873),  biographies  by 
Henry  Bruce  (1890),  L  F.  Church  (1032),  and  A 
A  Ettmger  (1038) 

Oglethorpe,  city  (pop  1,048),  co.  seat  of  Macon 
co  ,  W  central  Ga,,  SSW  of  Macon,  in  a  farm  area; 
me  1849, 

Oglethorpe  University:  see  ATLANTA,  Ga. 
Ogmore  and  Oarw  (og'rndr,  ga'rflo),  urban  district 
(1931  pop  26,981;  1947  estimated  pop  28,160), 
Glamorganshire,  Wales,  on  the  coast  near  Neath 
Ogoki  (6g6'k6),  river  of  central  Ontario,  rising  in 
the  lake  region  NW  of  Lake  Nipigon  and  flowing 
300  mi  NE  to  the  Albany  river  A  dam  at  Wa- 
boose  Rapids  forms  a  reservoir  30  mi  long  which 
drams  to  the  south,  via  Lake  Nipigon  and  into 
Lake  Superior 
OGPTJ:  see  SECRET  POLICE 

O'Grady,  Standish,  1846-1928,  Irish  author  and 
historian  A  leader  m  the  Celtic  renaissance,  he 
followed  his  History  of  Ireland  (1878-80)  with  Eng- 
lish versions  of  the  heroic  legends  of  Ireland  The 
best  are  probably  the  volumes  about  Cuchulam 
(1892-1917;  reprinted  1920) 
O*Gndy,  Standish  Hayes,  1832-1915,  Irish  scholar 
His  great  work  was  the  Stlva  Oadd\ca  (1892),  a  col- 
lection of  old  Irish  tales  He  also  translated  heroic 
stories  from  the  Gaelic  and  started  a  catalogue  of 
the  Irish  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  thus 
laying  a  foundation  for  the  later  scholars  of  the 
Celtic  renaissance 

Ogunquit  (ogun'kwlt),  village  (pop  615)  m  Wells 
town,  $W  Maine,  on  the  coast,  me  1913  It  is  a 
summer  resort  and  artists'  colony,  and  there  is  a 
summer  playhouse 

Ogyges  (6'jIjSa),  in  Greek  mythology,  ancient  king 
of  Boeotia  It  was  in  his  reign  that  a  vast  and  de- 
structive deluge  occurred,  the  Ogygian  flood  The 
legend  is  particularly  associated  with  Thebes, 
which  was  also  called  after  him  Og>gia  The  ad- 
jective Ogygian  (ojl'jln),  derived  from  his  name, 
means  annent 

Ogygi*  (ojl'je'u),  in  the  Odyssey,  isle  of  CALYPSO, 
somewhere  in  the  west 
Ohad  (S'had),  one  of  the  sons  of  Simeon.    Gen. 

46  10,  Ex  6  15 
Obel  (o'hel)  (Heb  ,-tent],  one  of  Zerubbabel's  sons. 

1  Chron  3  20 

O'Higgine,  Ambrosio  (&h!'gmz.  Span  ambro'- 
syo  de'gens),  17207-1801,  Spanish  colonial  adminis- 
trator, b  Balhnary,  Co  Shgo.  Ireland  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cadiz  and  went  to  South  America  when  a 
youth  After  an  adventurous  career  he  so  distin- 
guished himself  m  campaigns  against  the  Arau- 
caman  Indians  that  he  was  appointed  (1789)  gov- 
ernor of  Chile  He  was  later  made  marquis  of 
Osorno  and  served  capably  as  viceroy  of  Peru 
(1790-1801)  Bernardo  O'Higgins  was  his  son 
O'Higgins,  Bernardo  (bernar'dhfl),  1776-1842, 
Chilean  revolutionist  and  dictator,  b  Chilian,  nat- 
ural son  of  Ambrosio  O'Higgins  He  took  part  in 
the  uprising  of  MARTfNBZ  DB  ROSAS  and  was 
chosen  in  1&13  to  replace  Jos6  Miguel  CAHKEBA  as 
revolutionary  leader  After  the  loss  of  RANCAOUA, 
O'Higgins  fled  to  Mendosa,  Argentina  (then  part  of 
Chile),  where  be  joined  SAN  MARTIN  In  1817  he 
returned  with  San  Martin's  victorious  army  and 
became  supreme  director  of  Chile,  proclaiming 
Chilean  independence  at  Talca  on  Feb  12,  1818 
His  financial,  political,  and  social  reforms  aroused 
considerable  opposition,  and  in  1823  he  was  de- 
posed and  exiled  to  Peru,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death 

Ohio,  state  (41,288  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop.  6,907,612; 
1949  estimated  pop.  7,989,000),  N  United  States, 
in  the  Great  Lakes  region  of  the  Middle  West, 
admitted  1803  as  the  17th  state  (a  free  state) 
COLXJMBUB  is  the  capital,  CLEVELAND  is  the  largest 
city,  and  CIWOIWNATI  and  TOLEDO  are  ateo  big. 
The  Ohio  river,  from  which  the  state  takes  its 
name,  separates  it  in  the  southeast  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  in  the  south  from  Kentucky.  Another 
natural  avenue  of  commerce,  Lake  Erie,  lie*  across 
the  north,  to  the  eaet  is  Pennsylvania  and  to  toe 
west  is  Indiana  From  the  dunes  alone  the  lake  to 
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eraiiy  lairiy  level,  WHO  some  pieasant  roiung 
try  and  m  the  southeast  rugged  little  hills  lo 
to  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia.  Once,  i 
time  of  the  Indians,  who  inhabited  Ohio  eve 


the  gorge-out  plateau  along  the  river,  Ohio  is  gen- 
erally fairly  level,  with  some  pleasant  rolling  oovm- 

lls  leading 

»,  m  the 
rven  be- 
fore the  days  of  the  MOUND  BOTLDEBS,  there  were 
many  square  miles  of  virgin  forest  blanketing  the 
plains  south  of  the  lake,  but  today  there  are  only 
vestiges  of  the  trees  that  helped  to  build  the  many 
cities  The  industrialised  state  has  no  wilderness 
but  continues  to  draw  from  the  earth  coal  and 
clay,  stone  for  building,  salt,  natural  gas,  and  oil. 
The  land,  which  was  scarcely  scratched  for  the 
Indian  cornfields,  supports  richly  bearing  farms, 
especially  where  the  soil  was  improved  ages  ago  by 
glacier-ground  limestone.  Though  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  working  population  is  engaged  in 
industry  and  perhaps  90  percent  of  the  state's  in- 
come is  derived  from  commerce  and  manufactur- 
ing, Ohio  still  ranks  eighth  among  the  states  m 
value  of  farm  products,  with  its  fruit  orchards, 
grain  fields,  truck  farms,  dames,  and  livestock 
Railroads  and  highways  crisscross  the  state,  bear- 
ing a  tremendous  traffic  of  raw  materials  and 
manufactures  The  Lake  Erie  ports — Toledo, 
Cleveland,  and  SANDUSKY — handle  much  ore,  coal, 
oil.  and  finished  materials  The  great  Quantities  of 
iron  and  copper  shipped  from  the  farther  Great 
Lakes  shores  have  since  the  Civil  War  supplied 
eome  of  the  essentials  to  build  the  modern  indus- 
trial society  that  prevails  today  Not  only  the 
ports  but  also  other  cities  get  their  wealth  from 
trade  and  manufacturing,  with  an  emphasis  on 
heavy  industry  YOUNGSTOWN  and  other  places  in 
the  Mahoning  river  valley  are  lighted  with  the 
glare  and  darkened  by  the  smoke  of  steel  mills  In 
central  and  W  Ohio  many  aorta  of  machinery  are 
made  SPRINGFIELD,  DAYTON,  and  Columbus  have 
their  own  specialties  In  E  Ohio  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  south,  clays  are  made  into  a  variety  of 
products  John  D  ROCKEFELLER  and  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  helped  to  make  oil  refining  a 
major  industry  in  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  LIMA 
AKBON  is  known  the  world  around  for  its  rubber 
products  Cincinnati,  which  built  its  fortune  from 
the  enormous  traffic  of  the  Ohio  river  in  the  early 
19th  cent ,  maintains  it  with  commerce  and  diversi- 
fied industry  The  development  of  farms,  mills, 
shipping,  and  factories  over  a  century  attracted 
immigrants,  and  Ohio,  which  still  shows  traces  of 
settlement  by  New  Englauders  in  the  late  18th  and 
early  19th  cent ,  has  many  national  groups  It 
shows  little  resemblance  to  the  farming  lands  of 
that  time,  just  as  pioneer  Ohio  showed  little  resem- 
blance to  the  pre-pioneer  wilderness  days  Not 
long  before  the  white  man  appeared,  tho  iroq^uoia 
Confederacy  had  wiped  out  the  Erie  Indiana  in  E 
Ohio,  and  there  was  a  confused  situation  when  the 
French  came  to  the  lake  and  the  great  river  in  the 
17th  cent  The  Miami  Indians,  the  Shawnee,  and 
the  Iroquois  tribes  were  prominent,  and  there  were 
Ottawa  Indians  and  other  tribes  in  the  northwest 
when  the  French  and  the  British  vied  with  each 
other  for  the  rich  fur  trade  of  the  Ohio  valley  The 
river  was  a  magnet,  and  in  the  18th  cent  there  was 
a  struggle  to  control  it  and  the  area  its  upper 
reaches  drained  (present  W  Pennsylvania,  S  Ohio, 
N  Kentucky,  and  W  West  Virginia)  The  claiming 
of  the  land  for  France  by  Celeron  de  Blainville  m 
1749  and  the  activities  of  the  OHIO  COMPANY  (with 
the  explorations  of  Christopher  GIST)  paved  the 
way  for  the  outbreak  of  the  last  of  the  FRENCH  AND 
INDIAN  WARS  The  defeat  of  the  French  gave  the 
land  to  the  British,  but  there  were  still  conflicting 
claims  of  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  Virginia  The  British  government,  after  the 
flare-up  of  PONTIAC'S  REBELLION  sent  an  expedi- 
tion under  Henry  BOUQUET  to  subdue  the  Indians, 
then  set  about  placating  them,  and  in  1774  adopted 
the  QUEBEC  ACT,  intended  to  keep  the  territory  as 
a  dependency  of  Canada  restricted  to  the  Indians 
and  the  fur  traders.  The  colonists  interested  in 
Western  lands  were  thus  balked,  and  the  act  helped 
to  breed  the  discontent  that  led  to  the  American 
Revolution  In  that  war  the  present  Ohio  figured 
somewhat  in  the  campaigns  of  George  Rogers 
CLARK,  and  it  passed  to  the  new  United  States  with 
the  Treaty  of  Pans  of  1783.  The  claims  of  the 
various  states  to  Western  lands  still  left  the  de- 
velopment of  Ohio  m  a  confused  state  until  the 
quarrels  were  settled  by  the  relinquishment  of  al- 
most all  chums  (see  WESTERN  RESBRVK)  and  the 
organisation  of  the  Old  Northwest  by  the  OROT- 


thoroughly  defeated  them  at  Fallen  Timber*  (1794) . 
Ohio  was  made  a  territory  in  1799.  General  St. 
Clair,  as  the  first  governor,  ruled  m  an  arbitrary 
fashion  that  made  Ohioans  for  many  yean  after- 
ward distrustful  of  giving  even  minimum  authority 
to  the  executive.  The  Jeffersonian  (Republican) 
party,  preparing  the  way  for  statehood,  called  in 
1802  a  convention  that  drafted  a  constitution 
Congress  passed  an  enabling  act  and  set  March  1, 
1803,  as  the  date  for  the  beginning  of  state  govern- 
ment.  CHILLECOTHB  was  the  first  capital;  Colum- 
bus became  the  permanent  capital  m  1816.  Tho 
War  of  1812,  with  the  disgraceful  loss  of  the  West 
by  the  Americans  and  the  redemption  of  that  dis- 
grace by  O  H.  PBHRY  in  his  victory  at  the  battle  of 
Lake  Erie  and  W.  H.  Harrison  in  his  victory  m  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  interrupted  temporarily  the 
development  of  Ohio,  which  sped  forward  again  in 
later  yea/s,  aided  by  the  building  of  the  Erie  Canal 
and  of  many  canals  in  Ohio.  The  firm  society  of 
small  farms  was  supported  by  trade  down  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi  to  St  Louis  and  New  Orleans 
Ohio  in  1837  won  the  territorial  struggle  with 
M  ichigan  usually  called  the  Toledo  War  Railroads 
succeeded  canals  gradually,  and  as  Ohio  was  laced 
with  rail  lines,  the  way  was  prepared  for  industrial 
development  after  tho  Civil  War.  In  that  war  most 
of  the  people  of  Ohio  were  sympathetic  with  tho 
Union  The  Underground  Railroad  was  active  in 
the  years  before  the  war,  there  were  prominent 
opponents  of  slavery  such  as  Joshua  R.  GrooiNaft, 
Salmon  P  CKABB,  and  Edwin  M  STANTON,  and 
Ohio  contributed  many  soldiers  to  the  Union  army. 
Nevertheless,  the  Peace  Democrats  and  tlie 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  were  powerful. 
Clement  L  VALLANPIOHAM  drew  many  votes  in 
the  gubernatorial  election  of  1863,  and  the  COP- 
PERHEADS were  active  until  the  end  of  the  war 
Partly  because  of  the  peace  sentiment  John  Hunt 
M  OHO  AN  pushed  his  famous  raid  deep  into  Ohio, 
but  the  state  remained  in  Union  hands  Ohio  had 
already  been  expanding  on  the  basis  of  the  Loan 
Law,  adopted  in  the  time  of  the  Panic  of  1837  to 
encourage  railroad  and  industrial  development 
The  educational  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  had  also  been  continued,  and  Ohio  developed 
culturally  as  well  as  economically  Early  institu- 
tions such  as  Ohio  Umv  ,  Miami  Univ  ,  Western 
Reserve,  Oberlm,  and  Antioeh  foreshadowed  tho 
tremendous  multiplication  of  colleges  that  makes 
the  state  today  a  leader  in  higher  education  This 
trend  was  intensified  by  the  industrial  develop- 
ment after  the  Civil  War,  when  tho  shipment  of  ore 
from  Lake  Superior  and  the  development  of  the 
petroleum  industry  tuined  the  state  from  farming 
to  industry  The  center  \>f  influence  at  the  same 
time  shifted  from  the  Ohio  nver  to  Lake  Erie 
Immigrants  began  to  swell  the  population,  and 
huge  fortunes  were  made.  Ohio  became  very  im- 
portant politically  U.  S  Grant  was  a  native  son, 
and  the  state  contributed  several  later  Presidents — 
Rutherford  B  Hayes,  James  D  Garficld,  William 
McKmley,  W  H  Taft,  and  Warren  G  Hardm* 
Big  business  and  politics  became  entwined  as  m  the 
relations  of  Marcus  A  HANNA  and  McKmley 
City  bosses  such  as  George  B  Cox  also  bore  out 
this  pattern.  The  state  as  a  whole  was  lonp  steadily 
Republican,  but  political  power  was  dubious,  par- 
ticularly after  the  rise  of  the  labor  movement  Re- 
form activities  were  forwarded  by  the  decision  of 
the  Ohio  supreme  court  which  declared  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  guilty  of  violating  the  antitrust 
law  m  1892  Liberal  amendments  to  the  state  con- 
stitution were  made  in  1912  and  later  accepted 
Industrial  Ohio  was  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
depression  that  began  in  1929  and  struck  both  farm 
and  factory  In  later  years  the  state  was  wracked 
by  strikes  such  as  the  sit-down  strikes  in  Akron  in 
1935-36  and  the  so-called  Little  Steel  strike  in 
1937  The  Second  World  War  brought  great  pros- 
perity to  the  industrial  communities,  but  tabor 
strife  was  later  resumed,  as  in  the  steel  strikes  of 
1949  Yet,  despite  the  problems  facing  a  highly  in- 
dustrialised state,  the  fundamental  situation  of 
Ohio — with  great  resources  of  coal,  oil,  natural  gas, 
clay,  and  salt — is  sound  as  a  basis  of  development. 
Floods  in  the  many  rivers  flowing  to  the  Ohio  have 
offered  a  challenge  The  Ohio  conservancy  act  of 
1914  led  to  the  control  of  the  GREAT  MIAMI  river 
after  a  serious  flood  in  1912,  and  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  and  control  floods  on  the  Ohio  it- 
self; the  flood  of  1937  helped  to  forward  interest  in 
the  flood-control  project  in  the  Musldngum  valley. 
This  project  was  a  characteristic  part  of  the  for- 


NANCE  OF  1787  Ohio  was  the  first  region  developed  This  project  was  a  characteristic  part  of  the  for- 
under  the  provisions  of  that  ordinance,  with  the  ward-looking  state  program,  linked  with  Federal 
activities  of  the  OHIO  COMPANY  OF  ASSOCIATES  activities  Electricity  and  machinery  have  been 


activities  of  the  OHIO  COMPANY  OF  ASSOCLV 
actively  promoted  by  Rufus  PUTNAM  and  Manas- 
s«h  CUTLBB.  MAIUBTTA  was  founded  m  1783  In 
the  years  that  followed  various  land  companies 
were  formed,  and  there  were  booms,  failures,  and 
settlements.  The  settlers  kept  coming  from  the 
east  down  the  Ohio  oil  flatboats  and  barges  and 
overland  by  wagon,  their  numbers  varying  with 
conditions  bat  steadily  swelling  the  population. 
The  Indians,  led  for  some  time  by  the  redoubtable 
Little  Turtle,  resisted  white  advance  and  ware  suc- 
cessful against  campaigns  led  by  Joseph  BAIUCAR 
and  Arthur  8r  GIAXB;  Anthony  WAYK»,  however, 


brought  to  the  farms,  and  rural  education  has  been 
improved  greatly,  while  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  advance  social  and  cultural  activities.  Cleve- 
land and  Cincinnati  have  developed  notable 
music  centers,  and  all  Ohio  has  sought  to  demon- 
strate how  an  industrial  society  can  supply  a  rich 
and  varied  life  f  or  all  its  citizens.  See  E.  d  Randall 


(1938);  H,  H.  Hatcher, 
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rev  ed.,  1047)  and  Western  Resent  (1949);  Federal 
Writers'  Project,  Ohio  Quid*  (1940);  G.  E.  Wittke, 
Hittory  of  the  State  of  Ohio  (6  vole  ,  1941-44) ;  U.  L 
Roger  and  O.  E  Fink,  Buckeye  Tales  (1946):  E.  H. 
Roseboom  and  L.  Roseboom,  Towboat  River  (1948); 
C.  C.  Huntington,  Lioing  in  Ohio  (1948) 
Ohio,  river,  981  mi.  long,  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers  at  Pitts- 

'     Pa.    Chief  eastern  tributary  of  the  Mia- 
i  river,  the  Ohio  flows  NW  out  of  Pennsyl- 

_.    then    goes    southwestward    forming    the 

dary  between  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  then 

westward  between  Ohio  and  Kentucky  until  it 
reaches  the  Ohio-Indiana  boundary,  where  it  turns 
to  the  southwest,  continuing  in  that  general  direc- 
tion between  Indiana  and  Illinois  on  the  north  and 
Kentucky  on  the  south,  until  it  empties  into  the 
Mississippi  near  Cairo,  111  It  drains  an  area  of 
concentrated  population  and  productive  industries. 
The  nver  rises  nearly  every  spring  and  frequently 
causes  floods.  Those  of  1913,  1936,  and  1937  were 
particularly  destructive  Acts  of  Congress  have 
stimulated  the  construction  by  the  U  H  Corps  of 
Engineers  of  a  system  of  dams,  levees,  walls,  and 
reservoirs  and  of  numerous  local  protection  projects 
which  considerably  reduce  the  potential  danger 
from  floods  for  most  of  the  region  These  projects 
often  provide  collateral  benefits  such  as  improved 
sanitation  and  navigation  and  the  production  of 
hydroelectric  power.  In  1939  eight  states  ratified 
an  antjpollution  plan.  The  OhioTs  principal  tribu- 
taries from  the  north  are  the  Muskingum,  the 
Seioto,  the  Great  Miami,  and  the  Wabash;  from  the 
south,  the  Kanawha,  the  Big  Handy,  the  Licking, 
the  Kentucky,  the  Green,  the  Cumberland,  and 
the  Tennessee  Among  the  important  cities  on  the 
river  are  Pittsburgh,  Pa  ,  Steubenville,  Marietta, 
Gallipolis,  Ironton,  Portsmouth,  and  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  Madison,  Jefferson ville,  Now  Albany,  Evann- 
ville,  and  Mt  Vernon,  Ind  ,  Cairo,  III  ,  Wheeling, 
Parkersburg,  and  Huntington,  W  Va  ,  and  Ash- 
land, Maysville.Covmgton,  Louisville,  Owoneboro, 
and  Padueah,  Ky  The  river,  leading  west  through 
the  heart  of  the  continent,  was  from  Indian  days 
recognized  as  an  artery  of  commerce  The  French 
from  Canada  arrived  early,  but  their  spread  of 
settlement  waa  thin,  and  the  river  was  used  by  them 
only  as  a  means  of  getting  to  the  Mississippi  and  of 
trading  with  the  Indians  until  the  middle  of  the 
18th  cent  Then  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  (where 
Pittsburgh  now  stands)  attracted  the  interest  of 
both  French  and  British  Virginia  planters  formed 
the  Ohio  Company  just  as  the  French  were  pre- 
paring to  raovo  into  the  territory,  and  the  outcome 
wa^  the  beginning  of  the  last  of  the  French  and 
Indian  Wara  Young  George  Washington  had  his 
first  bitter  experience  of  warfare  when  he  was  sent 
out  in  1764  to  forestall  the  French  and  was  over- 
powered Fort  Duqueene,  then  built  at  the  forks 
of  the  river,  was  one  of  the  prizes  of  the  war  The 
expedition  of  Gen  Edward  Braddock  failed  to  take 
it,  but  that  of  Gen  John  Fortes  succeeded  in  1758, 
and  Fremh  Fort  Duquetme  became  British  Fort 
Pitt  Shortly,  however,  the  Quebec  Act  prevented 
any  great  development  of  the  Ohio  region,  and  it 
waa  only  after  the  American  Revolution  that  the 
Ohio  Company  of  Associates  and  other  land  com- 
panies, as  well  as  the  settlers  in  Kentucky,  were 
able  to  utilize  the  river  lor  bringing  out  many 
settlers  Even  then  pioneers  came  in  small  groups 
until  after  the  War  of  1812  Then  the  river  was 
crowded  with  flatboatn,  keel  boats,  barges,  and  rafts 
taking  westward  the  families  that  in  a  short  period 
had  peopled  the  8  Middle  West  Commerce  on 
the  river  was  also  expanding,  as  the  produce  of  the 
Western  farms  was  brought  back  east  up  the  nver 
or  taken  south  to  the  Mississippi  and  New  Orleans 
The  Erie  Canal  reduced  somewhat  the  value  of  the 
Ohio  in  the  late  1820s,  but  steamboat  service 
quickened  with  its  rapid  carriage  of  farm  products, 
coal,  and  (increasingly)  manufactured  "products 
from  the  towns  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  The  river 
was  improved  for  navigation  in  1827  and  after- 
ward, and  traffic  was  brisk  It  began  to  decline  in 
competition  with  the  railroads  in  the  1850s  and 
shrank  rapidly  after  the  Civil  War,  but  even  today 
the  Ohio  carries  the  burden  of  many  barges,  and 
traffic  is  enough  to  warrant  recent  improvements 
for  navigation  Recently  constructed  locks  and 
dams  provide  a  dependable  channel  for  the  main 
stream  and  its  major  tributaries  and  thousands  of 
tons  of  freight  are  transported  on  the  river  yearly 
See  A.  B  Hulbert,  The  Ohw  River  (1906),  C  B. 
Firestone,  Sycamore  Shores  (1936),  L  D  Baldwin, 
The  Keelboat  Age  on  Western,  Waters  (1941) ;  It.  E. 
Banta,  The  Ohio  (1949). 

Ohio  Company,  organisation  formed  (1748)  to  ex- 
tend the  settlements  of  Virginia  westward  The 
members  were  mostly  Virginia  planters  interested 
in  land  speculation  and  the  fur  trade  A  royal 
charter  of  1749  granted  the  members  500,000  acres 
.around  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  1750  the  com- 
pany employed  Christopher  GMT  to  explore  the 
Ohio  valley  The  first  organised  croup  to  develop 
the  region  W  of  the  AUeghenies,  the  company  era- 
Dftrked  on  'vigorous  British  colonial  activity,  and 
the  French  viewed  the  moves  as  a  challenge  to  their 
The  immediate 
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bring  on  the  final  French  and  Indian  War.  Later 
the  Ohio  Company  merged  its  interests  with  an- 
other land  company,  but  the  American  Revolution 
obstructed  its  plans.  See  K  P  Bailey,  The  Ohio 
Company  of  Virginia  and  the  Westward  Movement, 
17 48-1798  (1939) 

Ohio  Company  of  Associates,  organisation  for  the 
purchase  and  settlement  of  lands  on  the  Ohio  nver, 
founded  at  Boston,  Mass  ,  in  1786  Its  organizers 
were  a  group  of  Now  England  men,  moat  of  them 
Revolutionary  veterans  The  desire  of  the  com- 
pany to  protect  its  interests  helped  to  hasten  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance 
of  1787.  One  of  the  directors,  Dr.  Manasseh  CUT- 
LER, was  sent  to  New  York,  where  Congress  was 
sitting,  and  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1787  he 
carried  on  negotiations  in  furtherance  of  the  proj- 
ect A  contract,  signed  on  Oct  27,  gave  the  com- 
pany the  right  to  purchase  1,500,000  acres  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  livers  for  a 
payment  of  $1,000,000  in  government  currency, 
then  worth  about  eight  cents  to  the  dollar  Cutler, 
in  order  to  conclude  the  matter,  shrewdly  suggested 
the  appointment  of  Gen  Arthur  ST  CLAIH,  then 
president  of  Congress,  as  governor  of  the  North- 
west Territory.  A  second  contract  was  also  signed, 
giving  Cutler  and  Winthrop  Sargent,  for  them- 
selves and  others,  the  right  to  purchase  land  on  the 
Ohio  and  Scioto  nvers  One  half  of  the  land  in- 
cluded in  this  arrangement  was  conveyed  to  Col 
William  DUER,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Board, 
and  his  associates  The  contract  with  the  Ohio 
Company  provided  that  one  section  in  every  town- 
ship was  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  public 
schools,  another  was  to  be  act  apart  for  religious 
uses,  and  two  entire  townships  were  to  be  reserved 
for  a  university  Settlement  of  the  company's 
grant  was  started  in  April  1788,  by  Gen  Rufus 
PUTNAM,  a  director,  who  laid  out  MARIETTA 

Ohio  Northern  University,  see  ADA,  Ohio 

Ohio  State  University,  at  Columbus,  land-grant 
supported,  coeducational,  chartered  1870,  opened 
1873  as  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanic  al  College, 
renamed  1878  It  includes  colleges  of  agriculture, 
arts  and  sciences,  commerce  ajid  administration, 
dentistry,  education,  engineering  (with  architec- 
ture), law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  veterinary 
medicine  and  schools  of  fine  and  applied  arts,  home 
economics,  journalism,  music,  nursing,  optometry, 
and  social  administration  There  are  business, 
educational,  and  surgical  research  bureaus,  engi- 
neering, forestry,  and  wildlife  experiment  stations, 
an  industrial  research  foundation,  plant,  animal, 
and  government  institutes,  a  biology  and  fisher- 
ies laTioratory,  medical  and  other  climes,  and  the 
Ohio  Biological  Survey  The  university  has  a  large 
library,  the  date  museum,  and  a  radio  station  A 
large  telescope  is  owned  jointly  with  Ohio  Wes- 
levan  Umv  Graduate  work,  research,  and  public 
service  are  important 

Ohio  University,  at  Athens,  state  controlled,  coedu- 
cational, chartered  1804,  opened  1809,  the  oldest 
college  in  the  Old  Northwest  It  has  colleges  of 
applied  science,  arts  and  sciences,  commerce, 
education,  and  fine  arts 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  (weVl?un),  at  Delaware, 
coeducational,  chartered  1842,  opened  1844  by 
Methodists  In  1877  it  absorbed  Ohio  Weslevan 
Female  College  (chartered  and  opened  1853)  The 
medical  school  at  Western  Reserve  Umv  was  a  de- 
partment here  from  1896  to  1910  Perkins  Observ- 
atory, with  a  large  telescope,  IH  owned  jointly  with 
Ohio  State  Umv  See  history  by  H  C  Hubbart 
(1943) 

Ohm,  Georg  Simon  (g&'drk  ae'mdn  dm'),  1787- 
1854,  German  physicist  He  was  professor  at 
Munich  from  1862  His  study  of  the  electnc 
current  led  to  his  formulation  of  a  law  now  known 
universally  as  Ohm's  law  The  unit  of  electncal 
resistance,  the  ohm,  was  so  named  ui  lus  honor 
He  also  made  studies  in  acoustics  and  of  inter- 
ference in  crystals  His  writings  include  The 
Galvanic  Current,  Investigated  Mathematically  (1827, 
Eng  tr  ,  1891) 

ohm  [for  G  8  Ohm],  unit  of  electrical  resistance 
The  international  ohm  (the  practical  unit)  is  de- 
fined as  the  resistance  offered  to  the  flow  of  an  un- 
wavering electric  current  by  a  column  of  mercury 
at  0°C.,  106  3  cm  long,  constant  in  cross  section, 
and  having  a  mass  of  14  4521  g 

Ohm's  law  [for  G  S  Ohm]  states  essentially  that 
the  electromotive  force  (in  volts)  of  an  electnc 
current  flowing  along  a  conductor  is  equal  numeri- 
cally to  the  product  of  the  current  strength  (in 
amperes)  and  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  (in 
ohms).  As  a  simple  equation,  it  is  V (volts)  -A (am- 
peres) x  R  (resistance  in  ohms) ,  or  E  (electromotive 
force  or  volts)-!  (current)  x  R  (resistance).  See 
P.  W.  Bridgman,  Failure  of  Ohm's  Law  in  Gold  and 
Silver  at  High  Current  DensHu*  (1922),  H  O. 
Cooper,  Ohm't  Law  and  Temperature- Resistance 
Chart*  (1932). 

Ohrid,  Yugoslavia  see  OCHRIDA. 

Ohthere  (othftr'u),  fl  880,  Norse  explorer  His 
account  of  his  voyage  around  the  North  Cape, 
along  Lapland,  and  into  the  White  Sea  was  incor- 

porated  by  Alfred  the  Great  in  the  introduction  to 

ate  rivalry  helped  his  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  OrosiutT  universal 
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history  and  was  requoted  by  Hakluyt  in  his  Prin- 
cipal Navigations  Another  voyage  of  Ohthere  south- 
ward along  the  Norwegian  coast  and  to  Denmark 
furnished  additional  information  on  the  geography 
of  N  Europe 

Oich,  Loch  (16kh  oikh'),  lake,  Inverness-shire,  Scot- 
land It  is  part  of  the  CALEDONIAN  CANAL. 

oil  cake,  see  UNSEED  CAKE 

Oil  City,  city  (pop  20,379),  NW  Pa.,  on  the  Alle- 
gheny and  c  75  mi.  NNE  of  Pittsburgh,  laid  out 
c  1860,  me  as  a  borough  1862,  as  a  city  1871,  remc 
1881  It  is  a  center  of  the  oil  industry  and  engages 
m  refining  and  distribution  and  in  production  of 
oil-well  equipment  Edwin  L.  Drake,  driller  of  the 
first  oil  well  m  the  United  States,  struck  oil  (1859) 
near  Titu.sville,  16  mi  north  of  the  city,  and  started 
the  growth  of  Oil  City 

oilcloth,  originally,  cloth  treated  with  oil  or  other 
substances  so  as  to  be  waterproof  and  used  for 
fishermen's  and  sailors'  wear,  for  coach  robes  and 
covers,  and  later  as  a  floor  covering,  called  floor- 
cloth. Subsequently  it  was  made  of  heavy  canvas 
jute,  or  burlap,  sized  with  glue,  and  coated  with  a 
thick  oil  paint,  several  coats  being  used  and  suc- 
cessively rubbed  down  with  pumice  stone  It  was 
machine  printed,  dried  in  a  drying  room, varnished, 
and  rolled.  LINOLFUM  has  superseded  oilcloth  as 
a  floor  covering  A  variety  of  oilcloth  fabrics  IK 
now  produced  for  wall,  table,  and  shelf  covenngn, 
for  raincoats,  and  for  many  small  wares 

oil  engine   see  INTERNAL-COMBUSTION  ENGINE. 

oil  of  vitnol.  see  SULPHURIC  ACID 

oils,  term  commonly  used  to  indicate  a  variety 
of  greasy,  fluid  substances  which  are,  in  general, 
viscous  liquids  at  ordinary  temperatures,  hghtet 
than  water,  insoluble  in  it  but  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  inflammable  These  substances, 
however,  differ  so  much  among  themselves  in 
chemical  composition  that,  in  chemistry,  their 
classification  m  one  group  is  not  practical  and  is 
employed  only  in  a  general  way  in  accordance  with 
popular  usage  Petroleum  probably  originated  in 
organic  matter  of  past  geologic  time ,  because  many 
have  regarded  it  as  inorganic,  petroleum  and  its 
oily  derivatives  were  early  classed  as  mineral  oils 
They  are  widely  used  as  fuels,  illummants,  and 
lubneantw  Distinguished  from  these  in  that  the> 
are  obtained  from  animals  and  plants  and  are  mix- 
tures of  carbon-hydrogen-oxygen  compounds  aic 
the  fatty  oils  or  fixed  oils.  There  is  fundamentally 
no  difference  between  fatty  oils  and  fats  (see  PATH 
AND  OILS)  Such  oils  are  used  extensively  as  lubri- 
cants and  in  the  making  of  SOAP  Depending  upon 
their  ability  to  absorb  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  and  form  a  thin,  skinhke  layer  ovet 
substances  upon  which  they  are  spread,  the  fixer!, 
or  fatty,  oils  ure  classed  as  drying  or  nomlrying 
oils  The  drying  oils,  e  g  ,  linseed,  hempseed,  and 
poppy-seed  oil,  are  used  in  making  paints  and 
varnishes  On  the  other  hand,  such  vegetable 
oils  as  olive,  rapeseed,  and  castor  oil  and  such 
animal  oils  as  lard  oil  and  neat's-foot  oil  do 
not  possess  this  property  and  fall  into  the  nondr\  - 
ing  group  Another  large  and  varied  group  of  oils 
is  recognized,  the  essential  oils  or  volatile  oils, 
which  occur  m  plants  but  differ  from  the  fixed,  or 
fatty,  oils  in  that  they  at  e  volatile  In  general,  they 
give  to  the  plant  in  which  they  are  found  its  charac- 
teristic odor,  flavor,  or  other  properties  (including 
medicinal)  peculiar  to  it  They  occur  in  various 
parts  of  the  plant  body,  in  the  seeds,  flowers,  bark 
or  leaves,  and  are  also  concentrated  in  certain 
special  cells  or  groups  of  cells  (glands)  Because 
of  their  properties,  they  are  widely  used  in  per- 
fumes, flavoring,  and  medicines  Their  chemical 
composition  differs  a  great  many,  for  example,  are 

Ermcipally  terpenes,  compounds  of  carbon  and 
jdrogen  Others  contain  aldehydes,  ketones,  or 
phenols  Oxygen,  sulphur,  and  nitrogen  are  present 
in  compounds  in  others  In  general,  they  are  com- 
plex mixtures  They  are  obtained  from  the  plaut 
in  various  ways,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
part  in  which  they  occur — by  compression,  by  dis- 
tillation with  steam,  by  dissolving  the  oils  out  (ex- 
traction) or  absorbing  them,  and  by  pressure  and 
maceration  Included  in  the  essential  oils  are  those 

Of  ANISE,  ATTAR  OF  ROSES,  CARAWAT,  CARDAMOM, 
CINNAMON,  CLOVE,  COPUBA,  CUBBB,  DILL,  EUCALYP- 
TUS, QTaSOP,  LAVENDER,  LEMON,  MUSTARD,  PATCH- 
OULI, PENNYROYAL,  PEPPERMINT,  ROSEMARY,  RUB, 
SANDAL  WOOD,  SASSAFRAS,  SPEAKMINT,  TARRAGON, 

THYMB  (see  also  THYMOL),  TURPENTINE,  and  WIN- 
TEROREEN  Oils  are  also  obtained  from  asafetida, 
bergamot,  camphor,  coriander,  fennel,  garlic, 
ginger,  hop,  jasmine,  jumper,  myrtle,  parsley, 
pimento,  tansy,  tea,  and  wormwood 

oilstone,  see  HONE  and  WHBTBTONE 

Oiltoa,  oil  city  (pop  1,226),  N  centra)  Okla  ,  on  the 
Cunarron  nver  and  8W  of  Tulsa;  founded  c.!91o 

Oirat  Autonomous  Oblaat  or  Oirot  Autonomous 
Oblast,  RSFSR*  see  MOUNTAIN-ALTAI 

Oise  (wax),  department  (2,273  aq  mi  ,  pop,  396,- 
724),  N  France,  N  of  Paris,  occupying  parts 
of  tie-de-France  and  of  Picardy  and  drained  by  the 
Oise  nver.  It  is  a  fertile  agricultural  area.  Beau- 
vais  is  the  department  capital 

Oise,  nver,  186  mi.  long,  rising  in  the  Ardennestmts  , 
just  inside  Belgium  It  flows  through  N  France, 


are  indfeated  by  SHALL  CAPITALS,  tfee  kfy  to  pronunciation  faces  paf*  1. 
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SW  past  Compiogne  to  join  the  Seine  NW  of  Paris 
Hhortly  below  Pontoise. 

Oiun:  see  OSSIAN. 

Oita  (6'6ta),  city  (1947  pop  86,570),  capital  of 
Oita  prefecture,  NE  Kvuahu,  Japan,  a  port  on 
Beppu  Bay  It  is  a  railroad  and  manufacturing 
center.  Mountainous  Oita  prefecture  rises  to  Mt 
Kuju  (5,850  ft ),  highest  peak  of  Kyushu  There 
are  gold,  silver,  and  tin  mines 

Ojai  (6'hl),  mountain  resort  (pop  1,022),  8  Calif  , 
NW  of  Los  Angeles,  in  a  fertile  valley;  mo  1921. 

Ojeda,  Alonso  de  (iildn'so  da  Sha'dha),  c.1466- 
1515?,  Spanish  conquistador  He  joined  Columbus 
on  his  second  voyage  and  in  1499— at  first  accom- 
panied by  VESPucci-^explored  the  northeastern 
coast  of  South  America  In  1508  he  was  made 
governor  of  territories  of  N  South  America  Near 
present  Cartagena  he  was  defeated  by  the  Indians 
and  virtually  rescued  by  NICUESA  Again  he  had 
trouble  with  the  Indians  and,  leaving  his  men 
under  command  of  Francisco  PIZ\RRO,  sought  aid 
in  Hiapaniola.  He  reached  Cuba,  but  his  actions 
after  arrival  are  obscure  His  men  abandoned  the 
colony  and  were  picked  up  not  far  from  Cartagena 
by  ENCISO 

Ojibwa  Indians  (djlb'wa'.-wu)  or  Chippewa  Indians 
(chl'puwaVwCi),  group  of  North  American  In- 
dian tribes  of  the  Algonquian  linguistic  stock  In 
the  mtd-17th  cent ,  when  visited  by  Father  Jean 
Allouez,  they  occupied  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior 
They  were  constantly  at  war  with  the  Sioux  and 
the  Fox  over  possession  of  the  rich  fields  of  wild 
rice  in  this  region.  When  the  Ojibwa  received 
(c  1690)  firearms  from  the  French,  they  drove  tho 
Fox  from  N  Wisconsin  They  then  turned  against 
the  Sioux,  compelling  the  Sioux  to  cross  the  Mis- 
sissippi The  Ojibwa  continued  their  march  west- 
ward across  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  until 
they  reached  the  Turtle  Mts  in  N  central  North 
Dakota,  where  they  established  their  westernmost 
band  This  band  became  the  Plains  Ojibwa  In 
1736  the  Ojibwa  obtained  their  first  foothold  E  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  after  a  series  of  engagements 
with  tho  Iroquois,  they  obtained  the  peninsula  be- 
tween Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie  Thus  by  the 
mid-18th  cent  the  Ojibwa  controlled  a  large  area, 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Huron  in  the  east 
to  the  Turtle  Mts  in  the  west  The  Ojibwa,  one 
of  the  largest  tribes  N  of  Mexico,  then  numbered 
some  25,000  Thev  took  the  part  of  the  French 
in  tho  French  and  Indian  Wars  and  of  the  British 
in  the  War  of  18 12  The  Ojibwa  had  been  involved 
in  the  wars  of  the  Old  Northwest  After  the  War 
of  1812  they  made  a  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
and  since  that  time  they  have  remained  peaceful 
They  live  on  reservations  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  North  Dakota,  where,  all  told, 
they  number  some  33,000  The  Ojibwa,  except  for 
the  Plains  Ojibwa,  had  an  Eastern  Woodlands  area 
culture  They  were  a  fairly  sedentary  people  who 
depended  for  food  on  fishing,  hunting  (deer) ,  farm- 
ing (corn  and  squash),  and  gathering  of  wild  rice 
They  obtained  and  used  maple  suj?ar  and  smoked 
bark  "tobacco,"  kmmkinmck  The  characteristic 
dwelling  was  the  wigwam  The  Ojibwa  had  a 
unique  form  of  picture  writing  which  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  religious  and  magico- 
medical  rites  of  the  Midewin  society.  The  name 
also  occurs  as  Ojibway  and  Chippeway,  but  they 
are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  CHIPEWYAN  IN- 
DIANS See  Alex  Hrdhcka,  Anthropology  of  the 
Chippewa  (1916),  Ruth  Landes,  Ojibway  Sociology 

Oka,  village  (estimated  pop  1,000),  S  Que ,  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains  (a 
widening  of  the  Ottawa)  and  WSW  of  Montreal 
It  is  noted  as  the  site  of  a  Trappiat  monastery  and 
farm  (est  1881),  where  Oka  cheese  is  made  An 
agricultural  institute  hero  is  affiliated  with  the 
Univ  of  Montreal 

Oka  (uka')»  river,  950  mi.  long,  central  European 
R8FSH,  the  chief  right  affluent  of  the  Volga  It 
rises  S  of  Orel  and  flows  N  past  Orel  and  Kaluga, 
then  E  past  Kolomna  and  Ryazan,  then  NE  past 
Murom,  and  joins  the  Volga  at  Gorki  (formerly 
Nizhni  Novgorod)  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels 
(grain  and  lumber  transports)  below  Kolomna,  550 
mi  above  its  mouth,  and  traverses  densely  popu- 
lated agricultural  and  industrial  areas  Among  its 
tributaries  are  the  Moskva,  Klyazma,  and  Moksha. 
Oka,  river,  500  mi  long,  RSFSR,  in  8  central 
Siberia.  It  rises  in  the  Sayan  Mts.  and  flows  north 
to  join  the  Angara  at  Bratsk. 
Dkada,  Keisuke,  Marquis  (kft'sdoka  oka'da), 
1867?-,  Japanese  statesman.  An  admiral,  he  was 
(1927-29,  1932-33)  minister  of  the  navy  before 
serving  (1934-36)  aa  premier  In  Jan.,  1936,  the 
election  went  against  the  ultranationahsts  and 
militarists,  and  on  Feb.  26  young  soldiers  in  a 
"barrack"  uprising  killed  the  finance  minister  and 
other  officials.  Okada  escaped,  but  had  to  resign, 
and  the  incident  ultimately  strengthened  the  power 
of  the  army. 

Dkanagaa  Lake  (Skuna'gun),  69  mi.  long  and  from 
2  to  4  mi.  wide,  S  British  Columbia  It  is  drained 
S  by  the  Okanagan  river  to  Osoyoos  Lake,  which 
in  turn  is  drained  by  the  Okanogan  river  of  Wash- 
ington. 
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Okanogan  (akuna'gun),  commercial  town  (pop. 
1,735),  co  seat  of  Okanogan  co.,  N  central  Wash, 
on  the  Okanogan  river,  settled  1886  It  is  20  mi 
from  old  Fort  Okanogan,  near  which  the  first 
Americans  came  to  settle  in  the  Washington  Terri- 
tory Okanogan  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Chelan 
National  Forest 

Okanogan,  river  of  N  Washington,  rising  in  Osoyoos 
Lake,  at  the  Canadian  border,  and  flowing  south 
c  100  mi  to  the  Columbia  Osoyoos  Lake  is  fed 
by  tho  Okanagan  river  of  Bntish  Columbia. 
Okanogan  Indians  or  Okinagan  Indians  (both: 
dkima'gun),  group  of  North  American  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Salishan  linguistic  stock  In  the  early 
19th  cent  they  lived  on  the  west  side  of  tho 
Okanogan  river  m  Washington  and  northward  into 
British  Columbia  In  winter  the  Okanogan  lived 
in  semisubterranoan  earth  lodges  and  in  summer  in 
mat  or  bark  lodges  They  fished,  hunted,  and 
gathered  roots  and  berries  The  Okanogan  did 
not  make  war  on  tho  whites  although  then*  land 
claims  were  never  adjusted  Today  they  live  in 
British  Columbia  and,  with  the  Colville  (a  related 
tribe),  on  the  Colville  reservation  in  Washington. 
See  Leslie  Spier,  cd  ,  The  SmLaietk  or  Southern 
Okanogan  of  Washington  (1938). 
Okavango  (akuvang'gd)  or  Kubango  (k6obang'g6), 
Port  Cubango,  river,  c  1,000  mi  long,  rising  in  N 
central  Angola  and  flowing  SE  to  Lake  N  garni  in  N 
Bechuanaland  protectorate 

Okay  a  ma  (oka'yamu),  city  (1947  pop  140,631), 
capital  of  Okayama  prefecture,  SW  Honshu,  Japan, 
on  an  inlet  of  the  Inland  Sea  A  railroad  ana  in- 
dustrial centei ,  it  is  known  for  its  feudal  castle,  its 
18th-century  park,  and  its  medical  university 
Okayama  prefecture  is  a  majoi  production  area  for 
floor  mats,  made  from  rushes 
Okeechobee  (6wk6chO'be),  city  (pop  1,658),  co 
seat  of  Okeechobee  co  ,  S  central  Fla  ,  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Okeechobee  It  is  a  shipping  center 
for  vegetables,  poultry,  fish,  and  frogs 
Okeechobee,  Lake,  largo  shallow  lake,  S  central 
Fla ,  N  of  the  EVERGLADES,  second  largest  fresh- 
water lake  wholly  within  the  United  States  It  is 
c  35  mi  long,  30  mi  wide,  and  15  ft  at  its  deepest 
and  covers  o  750  sq  mi  In  reclaiming  the  Ever- 
glades and  adjacent  lands  many  canals  (also  used 
for  transportation)  were  built ,  the  most  important 
are  those  of  the  Okeechobeo  Waterway  The  mass- 
production  agricultural  methods  of  the  largo  food 
corporations  which  cultivate  the  drained  lands 
bordering  the  lake  produce  bumper  crops  in  winter 
vegetables  (beans,  celerv,  cabbage,  tomatoes)  and 
sugar  cane  West  of  the  lake  is  a  thiivmg  cattle 
country  After  the  disastrous  hurricane  of  1926, 
levees  were  built  along  parts  of  the  lake's  shore  to 
protect  the  country  from  flood  waters  Okeochobeo 
is  a  favorite  fishing  resort  and  also  has  commercial 
fisheries  See  A  J  Hanna  and  K  A  Hanna,  Lake 
Okeechobee  (1948) 

O'Keeffe,  Georgia  (6kel ').  1887-,  American  painter, 
b  Sun  Prairie,  Wis  ,  studied  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  and  tho  Art  Students  League,  Now  York 
She  was  a  commercial  artist  in  Chicago  from  1908 
to  1909  and  after  studying  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  Umv  ,  taught  art  in  the  public  schools  at 
Amanllo,  Texas,  and  in  the  West  Texas  State  Nor- 
mal College  In  1916  Alfred  Stieghtz  exhibited  her 
work  at  his  Fifth  Ave  gallery,  and  in  1918  she  gave 
up  teaching,  went  to  New  York,  and  devoted  her- 
self to  painting  Her  enlarged  and  conventional- 
ized flower  studies  m  brilliant  color  won  her  an  en- 
thusiastic audience  She  has  also  painted  land- 
scapes and  abstractions  but  is  best  known  as  a 
highly  original  and  daring  flower  painter,  her 
flowers  are  often  shown  with  bones  and  skulls 
against  a  background  of  New  Mexican  mountains 
Famous  among  such  paintings  is  Ram's  Head, 
White  Hollyhock*,  Hdl*  In  1924  Georgia  O'Keeffe 
married  Alfred  Stieglitz  She  worked  largely  in 
New  York  and  New  Mexico  She  is  represented  in 
the  Tate  Gallery,  London,  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, and  the  museums  of  Brooklyn,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Springfield,  Mass  ,  and  Washington.  D  C 
O'Keeffe,  John,  1747-1833,  English  actor  and  play- 
wright, b  Dublin  Best  remembered  today  as  the 
author  of  the  song  /  Am  a  Fnar  of  Orders  Grey, 
O'Keoffe  was  a  well-known  actor  untd  1797,  when 
blindness  forced  him  from  the  stage.  He  wrote 
many  plays  and  comic  operas,  and  his  comedy 
Wild  Oats  (1791)  enjoyed  a  long  run  in  London 
Okeene  (fiken'),  town  (pop.  1,079),  NW  central 
Okla.i  SW  of  Enid  and  near  the  Cimarron  river. 
Okefenokee  Swamp  (o'kufunok',  -uo'ke),  c  40  mi 
long  and  averaging  20  mi  in  width,  mainly  in  SB 
Georgia,  partly  m  N  Florida  It  forms  the  bulk  of 
the  Okefenokee  Wildlife  Refuge  of  479,450  acres, 
designated  m  1937  by  presidential  proclamation 
The  swamp  abounds  m  varied  wildlife  and  is 
drained  by  the  Suwanee  and  St.  Marys  rivers. 
Early  attempts  to  exploit  the  rich  timber  resources 
of  the  swamp  proved  too  costly  to  be  practicable. 
Okemah  (6k«'mu),  city  (pop.  3,811),  co.  seat  of 
Okfuskee  co.,  E  central  Okla..  near  the  North 
Canadian  river  SW  of  Tulsa,  in  an  oil  and  agricul- 
tural region ,  settled  1902.  Tho  state  training  school 
for  Negro  boys  is  here. 
Okhotsk,  Sea  of  (ok5tek').  Rus  Okhottkoye  More 


(ftkhots'kuyu  mor'yu).  northwest  arm  of  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  W  of  the  Kamchatka  peninsula  and  the 
Kunle  Islands  It  is  connected  with  the  Sea  of 
Japan  on  the  southwest  by  Tatar  and  La  Perouse 
straits  and  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  southeast 
by  passages  through  the  Kurile  Islands.  It  is 
visited  by  heavy  fogs  and  in  its  northern  portion 
is  icebound  during  much  of  the  year.  Fishing  and 
crabbing  are  carried  on  off  W  Kamchatka  penin- 
sula Among  the  ports  are  Nagayevo.  the  port  of 
the  mining  town  Magadan  and  tho  town  of 
Okhotsk. 

Okhrida,  Yugoslavia'  see  OCHRIDA. 
Okinawa  (d'kma'wu),  island  (467  sq  mi.;  1940  pop 
435,681),  SW  Pacific,  largest  (60  mi  long  and  9  mi 
wide)  of  the  Okinawa  Islands  m  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  chain  Volcanic  in  origin,  it  is  mountainous 
and  densely  covered  with  vegetation  Products 
are  sugar  cane,  sweet  potatoes,  charcoal,  and  dned 
fish  Manufacturing — of  Panama  hats,  textiles, 
and  pottery — centers  at  the  chief  citv  and  port, 
NAHA  On  the  west  coast  are  Kadena  and  Yontan 
airfields.  Okinawa  was  the  scene  of  tho  last  great 
U  S  amphibious  campaign  m  the  Second  World 
War  U  8  army  and  marine  forces  landed  on 
April  1,  1945,  attacked  Japanese  fortified  lines  on 
April  10,  and  fought  one  of  the  bloodiest  cam- 
paigns of  the  war,  while  the  navy  offshore  suffered 
heavy  damage  in  resisting  attacks  by  suicide 
planes  (see  KAMIKAZK)  The  Japanese  garrison, 
having  lost  103,000  of  the  120,000  men,  ended 
organized  resistance  on  June  21,  1945  U  8  casual- 
ties weie  48,000,  one  fourth  listed  as  dead  le-jima, 
just  off  the  west  coast,  was  tho  scene  of  part  of  tho 
campaign,  Einie  Pyle  was  tolled  here  Okinawa, 
until  1945  seat  of  the  Okinawa  prefecture  (which 
included  all  the  Southern  Ryukyu  Islands),  was 
placed  m  Aug ,  1945,  under  a  U  S  military 
governor 

Oklahoma  (okluhft'mA),  state  (69,283  sq  mi  ,  1940 
pop  2,330,434,  1949  estimated  pop  2,302,000), 
SW  United  States,  admitted  1907  as  the  46th  state 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  is  the  capital,  and  the  only  other 
large  city  is  TULSA  The  state  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Kansas  and  on  the  east  by  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  tho  Red  River  marks  the  border  with 
Texas  across  the  south,  except  where  in  tho  west 
the  Texas  Panhandle  thrusts  north  and  reduces 
Oklahoma  to  a  thin  panhandle  reaching  W  to  New 
Mexico  and  in  its  extierne  part  bounded  on  tho 
north  by  Colorado  The  high,  short-grass  plains 
of  W  Oklahoma  are  part  of  the  GREAT  PLAINS  and, 
like  the  rest  of  that  area,  are  frozen  by  north 
winds  in  the  winter  and  baked  by  soaring  heat  in 
summer  There  ate  wide  grazing  lands  and  broad 
wheat  fields  The  plains  aie  broken  heie  and  there, 
notably  bj  Black  Mesa  in  the  Panhandle  and  by 
the  Wichita  Mts  in  the  southwest,  but  the  geneial 
slope  is  downwind  to  the  east,  and  central  and  K 
Oklahoma  w  mostly  piaino,  rising  in  the  northeast 
to  the  Ozark  Mts  and  in  the  southeast  to  tho 
Ouachita  Mts  The  rivers  that  trend  from  we«t  to 
east  across  the  state — the  Arkansas  and  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Cimarron  and  the  Canadian  (with  the 
North  Canadian)  m  tho  north,  the  Red  River  with 
the  Washita  and  other  tnbutaiics  m  the  south — 
are  much  more  prominent  in  the  east,  where  there 
are  many  small  farms,  onco  to  a  good  extent  given 
over  to  cotton  but  now  yielding  wheat,  other 
grams,  and  diversified  products.  There  are  also 
prosperous  dairy  farms  and  large  cattle  ranches 
About  McAlester  there  are  coal  mines,  from  tho 
northeast  come  zitic  and  lead,  and  from  W  Okla- 
homa some  gvpsum  But  the  mineral  deposits  that 
have  given  the  state  its  wealth  are  the  oil  fields 
After  the  first  well  was  drilled  in  1888,  tho  business 
grew  by  fits  and  starts  to  enormous  proportions, 
and  Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa  are  among  the  great 
oil  centers  of  the  world.  To  the  outsider,  indeed, 
two  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  Oklahoma  are 
oil  and  the  Indian  heritage  The  region  had  seen 
the  rise  of  several  Indian  cultures — some  of  a  high 
mateiial  level— before  the  first  white  men  visited 
the  land  in  1541  Corouado  and  his  men  almost 
certainly  crossed  Oklahoma  m  their  search  for 
Ouivira,  and  Hernando  De  Soto  may  have  visited 
E  Oklahoma  Later  Juan  de  Oflate  passed  through 
W  Oklahoma,  and  some  other  Spanish  explorers 
and  traders  and  French  traders  from  Louisiana 
visited  the  east ,  but  .there  was  no  development. 
The  Indians  roamed  over  the  land,  tribes  of  the 
Plains  cultures — Osage,  Kiowa,  Comauche,  and 
Apache — in  the  west,  and  the  Wichita  and  other 
more  sedentary  tribes  farther  east.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  first  white  trading  post  was  established  at 
Salina  by  the  Chouteau  family  of  St  Louis  even 
before  the  territory  was  transferred  to  the  United 
States  by  the  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  m  1803,  but 
the  land  remained  in  the  control  of  the  sparse  and 
nomadic  Indian  population.  For  the  most  part 
only  traders,  official  explorers  (notably  Stephen  H. 
Long) .  and  scientific  and  curious  travelers  (among 
them  Washington  Irving  and  George  Catlin)  came 
into  the  present  state.  In  1819  the  U.8.  govern- 
ment invited  the  Cherokee  Indiana  of  Georgia  and 
Tennessee  to  move  into  the  area,  and  a  few  had 
come  to  settle  before  intense  white  pressure,  with 
the  approval  of  President  Andrew  Jackson,  forced 
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them  and  the  others  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
(the  Chootaw,  the  Chickasaw,  the  Creek,  and  the 
Seminole)  to  abandon  their  old  homes  and  to  take 
up  residence  in  what  was  to  become  the  INDIAN 
TERRITORY  They  settled  on  the  hills  and  little 
prairies  of  the  eastern  section  and  built  separate 
organized  states  and  prosperous  communities  The 
Cherokee,  particularly,  had  a  highly  Europeamzed 
culture  with  a  written  language,  invented  by  their 
great  leadei  SFQUOYAH,  and  highly  developed  in- 
stitutions Some  of  them  were  slaveholders  and 
ran  their  agriculture  on  the  traditional  Southern 
plantation  pattern;  others  were  small  farmers  The 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  clashed  briefly  with  the 
Plains  Indians,  particularly  the  Osage,  but  they 
were  for  a  time  free  from  white  interfeience,  and 
they  were  able  to  establish  a  civilization  that 
strongly  affected  the  whole  history  of  the  region 
The  troubles  of  the  whites  did  not,  however,  long 
escape  them,  and  the  Civil  War  was  a  major  disaster 
Though  no  battle  of  the  actual  war  was  fought  in 
present  Oklahoma,  there  were  innumerable  little 
civil  wars  The  Southern  tradition  led  all  the  tribes 
to  ally  themselves  with  the  Confederacy,  but  Un- 
ionist disaffection  was  strong  in  all,  and  individual 
violence  was  so  prevalent  that  many  fled,  leaving 
their  farms  to  desolation  When  the  fighting  was 
over,  restoration  was  strenuously  undertaken,  but 
change  was  upon  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  As 
punishment  for  taking  the  Confederate  side,  they 
lost  all  the  western  part  of  the  territory,  and  the 
Federal  government  began  assigning  lands  there 
to  tribes  that  had  been  driven  from  their  lands  and 
shunted  about  elsewhere,  such  as  the  Delaware  and 
the  Shawnee,  as  well  as  to  wild  Plains  tubes,  who 
caused  much  trouble  before  they  were  subdued 
and  firmly  settled  on  reservations  Worse,  the  land 
had  become  desirable  to  the  whites  Immediately 
after  the  Civil  War  came  the  long  drives  of  cattle 
from  Texas  to  the  railroad  in  Kansas,  and  the  old 
cattle  trails  led  across  Oklahoma,  the  best  known 
of  them  perhaps  the  Chisholm  Trail  The  cattle 
weie  fattened  on  the  virgin  ranges  of  Oklahoma, 
and  cattlemen  began  to  look  at  the  grasslands  with 
speculative  and  covetous  ejes  The  first  raihoad 
actually  to  cioss  Oklahoma  earne  in  1870  72,  and  it 
was  not  possible  to  keep  white  settlers  out  They 
c  amo  despite  laws  and  treaties  and  co\  enants,  and 
by  the  '80s  there  was  a  strong  admixture  of  whites 
Ranches  wcro  developed,  too,  nominally  owned  bv 
Indians,  but  a<  tually  controlled  by  white  cattle- 
men and  their  cowboys,  the  region  took  on  a  tingo 
of  the  Old  Went  of  U-o  cattle  fiontier,  which  it  has 
never  wholly  lost  In  the  '80s,  too,  land-hungry 
frontier  farmers,  the  "boomers,"  agitated  to  bo 
given  the  "unassigned"  lands  in  the  western  sec- 
tion— the  lands  not  given  to  anv  Indian  tribe  The 
agitation  succeeded,  and  aftei  the  owneiship  had 
been  cleared  with  the  Creek  and  the  Seminole,  a 
large  strip  was  opened  for  settlement  with  much 
fanfaie  on  April  22,  1889  Prospective  settlers 
lined  up  on  the  Kansas  border  and  at  high  noon 
weie  allowed  to  cross  on  a  "run"  to  compete  in 
finding  and  claiming  the  best  lands  Those  who 
illegally  entered  ahead  of  the  act  time  were  the 
"sooners  "  Later  other  stnps  of  territory  were 
opened  and  settlers  poured  in  from  the  Middle  West 
and  the  South  The  western  section  became  the 
Oklahoma  Temtory  in  1890,  complete  with  the 
Panhandle,  the  tiny  band  of  territory  which  had 
been  taken  fiom  Texas  by  the  Compromi&e  of  1850 
and  had  become  a  no-man's  land,  where  settlers 
had  come  in,  undisturbed  Oklahoma  Terntory 
was  enlarged  and  developed,  and  the  "twin  tein- 
toncs"  stood  side  by  side,  but  not  for  long  In  1893 
the  DAWFH  COMMISSION  was  appointed,  and  though 
the  Indians  resisted,  the  policy  of  dividing  the 
tubal  lands  in  individual  holdings  was  finally  en- 
forced m  1906  The  open  lands  of  the  Indian 
Territory  were  thus  mudo  available  to  white  men 
The  Civilized  Tribes  made  the  best  of  a  poor  bar- 
gain and  joined  in  the  creation  of  a  state,  which 
was  admitted  in  1907  with  a  constitution  replete 
with  agraiiun  radicalism  Already,  however,  the 
oil  boom  had  reached  major  pioportions,  and  the 
young  state  was  on  the  veige  of  industrial  develop- 
ment At  the  same  time  more  and  more  acres  were 
being  sown  with  wheat,  the  tattle-laud  holdings 
shrank  but  wore  still  enormous  Oklahoma  soon 
had  created  the  free  and  easy  Western  society  that 
was  to  characterize  it  as  a  state  Its  vutuea  weio 
well  repiesented  in  the  man  who  was  perhaps  the 
most  widely  loved  of  all  Oklahomans,  Will  ROGERS. 
His  mocking  attitude  toward  politics,  mingled  with 
serious  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  re- 
flects an  attitude  typical  of  Oklahoma.  Political 
life  has  been  turbulent  and  streaked  with  displays 
of  broad  humor.  In  the  tioublod  days  of  the  1930s 
the  most  pi  eminent  of  the  politicians,  Governor 
William  H  Murray  (Alfalfa  Bill  Murray),  pre- 
sented his  programs  of  social  reform  with  a  stiong 
tinge  of  the  theatrical  Oklahoma  hod  then  fallen 
upon  evil  days,  produced  laigely  by  recurrent 
drought  that  burned  the  wheat  in  the  fields  Over- 
planting  and  overgrazing  aided  the  weather  in 
making  NW  Oklahoma  a  part  of  the  publicized 
Dust  Bowl.  Farm  tenancy  had  risen  in  the  '20s, 
and  the  farms  tended  more  and  more,  in  the  east 
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as  well  as  the  west,  to  be  held  by  large  owners  and 
consolidated  in  large  and  economical  blocks  A 
good  many  tenant  farmers  were  compelled  to  leave 
their  dust-stricken  farms  and  go  west  as  migrant 
laborers  (the  Okies)  With  the  return  of  the  sparse 
rams,  however,  and  increasing  care  in  preserving 
and  utilizing  water  and  soil  resources,  much  of  the 
Dust  Bowl  was  again  greened  over  with  wheat,  and 
demands  for  food  in  the  Second  World  War  and 
later  brought  back  some  wealth  Large  programs 
conserving  the  water  of  the  rivers  and  supplying 
irrigation  have  been  undertaken  with  Federal  help, 
many  of  them  have  been  brought  to  completion,  as 
m  Lake  Texoma  on  the  Red  River  and  the  large 
dam.  and  reservoir  on  the  Grand  River  (see  articles 
on  the  Oklahoma  rivers  for  more  information  on 
the  projects)  Modern  farming  methods  have  also 
been  pushed,  and  Oklahoma  has  continued  to  rely 
upon  oil,  war-developed  industries,  wheat,  diversi- 
fied farm  products,  and  cattle  and  sheep  The 
mixture  of  the  Southern  tradition  with  the  Western 
has  been  shown  in  the  question  of  discrimination 
against  the  Negro  In  the  parly  years  of  the  state 
the  U  S  Supreme  Court  nullified  a  "grandfather 
clause"  intended  to  prevent  the  Negroes  from  vot- 
ing, and  recently  the  Supi  erne  Court  has  compelled 
the  acceptance  of  Negro  students  in  the  state  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  The  two  most  im- 
portant of  those  institutions  are  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  and  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  See  J  B  Thoburn  and  M  H 
Wright,  Oklahoma  a  Hwtory  of  the  State  and  Its 
People  (4  vols,  1929),  Guy  Webb,  The  Great 
Plains  (1931),  Brookings  Institution,  Organization 
and  Administration  nf  Oklahoma  (19  J5) ,  Paul  Sears, 
Deserts  on  the  March  (1935) ,  Angle  Debo,  And  Still 
the  Waters  Run  (1940),  Federal  Writers'  Project, 
Oklahoma'  a  Guide  to  the  Sooner  State  (1941), 
Grant  Foreman,  A  Histoiy  of  Oklahoma  (1942),  E 
E  Dale  and  M  L  Wardell,  History  of  Oklahoma 
(1948),  Angie  Debo,  Oklahoma,  Foot-Loose  and 
Fancy-Frff  (1949) 

Oklahoma,  University  of,  mainly  at  Norman,  state 
supported,  coeducational,  chartered  1890,  opened 
1S92  It  has  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  (with 
schools  of  applied  biology,  citizenship  and  public 
affairs,  geology,  home  economics,  journalism,  let- 
ters, library  science,  physical  education,  and  social 
work),  business  administration,  education,  engi- 
neering (with  schools  of  architectuie  and  petroleum 
engineering),  and  fine  aits  (with  schools  of  art, 
drama,  and  music) ,  University  College,  and  schools 
of  law,  medicine  (at  Oklahoma  Citv),  and  phar- 
macy There  are  science  and  art  collections,  state 
biological  and  geological  suivcys,  icsearch  and 
community  development  institutes,  a  radio  sta- 
tion, and  a  umveisity  press  Sec  history  by  Roy 
Gittmger  (1942) 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at 
Stillwater,  land-grant  and  state  supported,  coedu- 
cational, chartered  1890,  opened  1891  It  has 
schools  of  agriculture,  arts  and  sciences  (with  mu- 
sic), education,  home  economics,  and  veterinary 
medicine  and  divisions  of  commerce  and  engincei- 
ing  (with  schools  of  aichitocture  and  applied  art 
uud  technical  ttammg) 

Oklahoma  City,  <  ity  (pop  204,424),  state  capital, 
and  co  seat  of  Oklahoma  co  ,  cential  Okla  ,  on  the 
Noith  Canadian  liver  Settled  in  a  day,  after  the 
area  was  opened  to  homesteadois  in  1889,  the  city 
was  incorporated  in  1890  and  made  state  capital  in 
1910  Its  wealth  is  based  largely  on  the  thousands 
of  oil  wells  in  the  area,  which  push  up  to  the  grounds 
of  the  capitol  and  the  governor's  mansion  It  is 
also  an  important  trade  and  industrial  center,  with 
large  meat-packing  plants  and  manufactures  of 
iron  and  stoel,  furniture,  clothing,  cotton  oil,  flour, 
electrical  equipment,  and  pottery  During  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  it  became  an  important  air  baso 
The  city  has  many  parks  and  seveial  fine  build- 
ings, including  the  impressive  civic  center  (1937), 
the  capitol,  and  the  state  hwtoiical  society  build- 
ing Oklahoma  City  Umv  (coeducational)  and  the 
medical  school  of  the  Umv  of  Oklahoma  are  here 
Oklahoma  Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  Uni- 
versity see  LANGSTON  UNUVMUUIY 
Oklawaha  (6kluw6'h6),  iiver,  c  120  mi  long,  rising 
in  the  large  lake  sv  stem  of  central  Flotida  It  flows 
north,  receiving  the  waters  of  SILVIA  SPRINGS,  then 
turns  east,  emptj  mg  into  the  St  Johns  S  of  Palatka 
Okmulgee  (Ok'mul'ge),  city  (pop  16,051),  co  scat 
of  Okmulgee  co  ,  E  central  Okla  ,  SE  of  Tulsa  It 
was  settled  c  1899  on  the  site  of  the  Cicek  capital 
(1868-1007)  In  1907  tho  disco-very  of  oil  created 
a  boom,  which  declined  after  1930  The  city  is  an 
important  trade  center,  and  its  industries  include 
cotton  and  food  processing,  oil  refining,  and  glass 
manufacture  A  commission  government  was 
adopted  m  1912  Near  by  aie  an  old  Creek  council 
house,  Lake  Okmulgee,  and  laboratories  for  the 
study  of  hog  cholera 

Okolona  (Okula'nu),  city  (pop  2,117),  a  co  seat  of 
Chickasaw  co  ,  NE  Miss  ,  NNW  of  Columbus,  in  a 
dairy,  livestock,  and  farm  area,  founded  1848  The 
town  was  burned  in  the  Civil  War,  there  is  a  Con- 
federate cemetery  A  U  S  game  presei  vo  is  near  by 
okra  or  gumbo,  African  plant  (Hibiscus,  or  Abel- 
moschus,  esculentus),  cultivated  m  the  8  United 
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States  and  other  warm  regions  It  has  tapering, 
angular,  mucilaginous  pods  used  as  a  vegetable  or 
pickle  but  especially  as  a  thickening  for  gumbo 
soups  and  stews.  Tho  fiber  has  been  utilised, 
and  the  seeds  have  served  as  a  coffee  substitute 
okrug  (6'kroog,  Rus  o'kr<5ok)  [Rus  ,-area],  admin- 
istrative division  in  tho  RSFSR  National  okrugs 
are  the  lowest  type  of  the  autonomous  units  in  the 
Soviet  "ladder  of  nationalities  " 
Okubo,  ToBhimichi  (t6"shem6'ch5  6'koobo),  1832?- 
1878,  Japanese  statesman  A  figure  of  the  MEIJI 
restoration,  he  held  ministerial  posts  and  was  in- 
fluential in  introducing  Western  ideas  to  Japan 
He  is  said  to  have  persuaded  his  lord,  the  daimyo  of 
Satsuma,  to  return  his  fief  to  the  emperor  and  thun 
forced  tho  restoration  He  was  the  most  powerful 
figure  m  the  now  government  Okubo  also  featured 
in  putting  down  the  party  favoring  war  with  Kore  t 
After  the  Satsuma  rebellion,  m  which  he  took  the 
government  side,  he  was  assassinated,  presumably 
by  fellow  clansmen  of  the  Satsuma  clan 
Okuma,  Shigenobu,  Marquis  (shega'nSboo  6'- 
kooma),  1838-1922,  Japanese  statesman  A  samu- 
rai of  Hizeu,  he  was  drawn  toward  liberalism  by  his 
readings  in  English  and  Dutch  When  he  was 
finance  minister  m  1876,  he  had  the  annual  money 
paid  to  the  former  feudal  aristocracy  changed  to 
payments  m  lump  sums,  with  great  savuig  for  the 
state  In  1881  the  protests  of  a  group  he  led 
against  fraudulent  sale  of  government  property  in 
Hokkaido  caused  tho  emperor  to  promise  a  consti- 
tution Okuma,  promptly  ousted  from  the  govern- 
ment, founded  u  reform  party  called  the  Kaishuito 
(a  forerunner  of  the  Minseito)  and  agitated  for 
paihamentary  government  He  also  favored  the 
building  up  of  Japanese  industrial  strength,  work- 
ing with  the  Mitsubishi  interests  (see  ZAIBATSU), 
and  tried  also  to  increase  Japanese  prestige  in  the 
world  of  imperialism  As  foreign  minister  (1888- 
89)  he  negotiated  to  revise  treaties  in  Japan's  inter- 
ests, the  bomb  of  a  terrorist  who  despised  Okuma's 
Ktaduaksrn  cost  the  minister  a  leg  His  first  pre- 
miership (1898)  was  abortive,  but  in  his  sjcond 
(1914-16)  Japan  went  into  the  First  World  \\  ar  on 
the  Allied  side,  seized  Kutochow,  and  presented 
China  with  the  TWENTY-ONE  DEMANDS 
Olaa  (6"l,i'),  also  called  Keaau  (ka'u-ou'),  town 
(pop  2,509),  on  E  Hawaii,  T  H  ,  7  mi.  8SE  of  Hilo 
It  has  H  large  sugar  plantation 
Olaf  I  (Olaf  Tryggvason)  (6'laf  trtig'vason),  c  963- 
1000,  king  of  Norway  (995-1000),  great-grandson 
of  Harold  I  His  early  life  of  exile  and  slavery  is 
surrounded  with  a  mist  of  romance,  and  little  LS 
definitely  known  of  it  He  aided  his  father-in-law, 
the  duke  of  Poland,  in  wai  and  took  part  in  harry- 
ing the  English  coast  He  may  have  been  present 
at  the  famous  battle  of  Maldon  He  later  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  and  made  peace  (c  994)  with 
the  English  In  995  he  went  to  Norway,  overthrew 
Haakon,  and  became  king  He  undertook  the  con- 
version of  Norway  to  Christianity  by  force  as  well 
as  by  persuasion  He  met  some  opposition,  but  it 
was  not  until  he  became  involved  in  war  with  Swe- 
den and  Denmark  that  he  was  defeated  and  died  at 
the  naval  battle  of  S  voider 

Olaf  II  (Saint  Olaf),  c  995-1030,  king  of  Norway 
(1015-28)  He  is  called  also  Olaf  the  Stout  01  Olaf 
the  Fat  He  spent  part  of  his  early  life  in  England 
and  helped  /Ethel red  against  the  Danes  He  was 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  when  he  returned  to 
Norway  (1015)  he  was  fired  with  the  desire  to 
Chnstmnize  the  country — for  Olaf  I  had  failed  to 
accomplish  that  end  lie  established  himself  bv 
defeating  Eail  Sweyn  and  then  set  about  a  dual  task 
— to  unify  the  countrv  politically  and  to  establish 
the  new  icligion  Christianity  triumphed,  but  in 
his  political  moves  he  antagonized  all  the  nobles  h\ 
his  policy  of  employing  lesser  men  as  royal  officials 
and  increasing  tho  power  of  those  officials  His 
court  was  filled  with  men  of  fairly  humble  birth, 
and  the  Icelandic  influence  was  strong  When 
CANLTB  of  England  and  Denmark  asserted  his 
right  to  tho  overlordship  of  Norway,  man\  of  tho 
nobles  forsook  Olaf  for  the  Dane  Olaf  attacked 
Denmark,  but  the  expedition  ended  in  a  fruitless 
naval  battle  In  1028  Olaf  defeated  one  of  tho  lead- 
ing nobles,  but  the  murder  of  the  vanquished  man 
by  one  of  Olaf's  men  led  to  a  powerful  insurrection 
Olaf  fled  to  Russia,  and  Canute  became  king  with 
Earl  Haakon  as  \icero\  After  Haakon  was 
drowned  at  sea,  Olaf  made  »n  attempt  to  regain  his 
kingdom  in  1030,  onl\  to  fail  miserably  and  lose  his 
life  in  tho  battle  of  Stiklcstad  Some  j.  ears  after  his 
death,  his  unpopulinty  gave  way  to  great  admira- 
tion for  the  man  who  had  introduced  Chiistiamty 
and  sought  to  introduce  order  Ho  was  soon  gen- 
eially  considered  as  tho  patron  saint  of  Noiway 
Harold  III  was  his  half  brother,  Magnus  I  his  son 
Feast  JuU  29 

Olaf,  1903  ,  c  rown  prince  of  Norway,  son  of  King 
HAAKON  VII  and  Queen  Maud  In  1929  he  mai- 
riod  Princess  Martha  of  Sweden  following  the 
Gorman  invasion  of  Norway,  Olaf  took  an  actue 
part  in  the  struggle  for  liberation,  as  a  soldier  and 
as  a  representative  of  Norwegian  interests  in  for- 
eign countries  He  assumed  supreme  command  ol 
Norwegian  forces  in  1944  and  leturned  to  Norwa\ 
in  1945. 


CTOM  reforaacM  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


OLAF  GUTHFRITHSON 

Olaf  Guthfrithion  (gu^'frith'sun),  d  941,  None 
king  of  Dublin  His  fathei.  Guthfnth,  king  of 
Dublin  and  of  York,  had  been  driven  out  of  Eng- 
land by  Athelstan  in  927  In  934  Olaf  became  king 
and  leader  of  all  the  Irwh  vikings  He  led  hia  allies 
Constantino  of  Scotland  and  Owen  of  Strathclyde 
against  Athelstan  in  England  in  037  and  was  se- 
verely defeated.  The  battle  is  celebrated  in  an 
Anglo-Saxon  poem,  "The  Battle  of  Brunanburh  " 
Olaf  returned  to  Ireland,  but  after  Athelstan's 
death  in  940  he  once  more  invaded  York  A  treaty 
between  Olaf  and  King  Edmund,  son  of  Athelstan, 

ave  Olaf  control  over  the  Mercian  DANELAW 
af  died  in  941,  and  his  cousin  and  successor, 
Olaf  Sthtricson  (al'trfk'sun),  often  called  Oltf 
Cuaran  (kwu'ran),  was  unable  to  prevent  King 
Edmund  from  freeing  the  Danelaw  of  Norae  rule 
in  942.  Ho  returned  to  rule  in  Ireland,  where  ho 
was  m  980  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Tara.  He  died 
a  penitent  at  the  monastery  of  lona. 

Gland,  Swed  Oland  (6'land),  island,  area  520  sq 
mi ,  c  58  mi  long  and  up  to  10  mi  wide,  off  SE 
Sweden,  in  the  Baltic,  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  the  Kalmar  Sound  A  historical  province  of 
Sweden,  it  is  administratively  part  of  Kalmar  coun- 
ty The  chief  town  IB  Borgholm,  there  are  many 
summer  resorts.  Besides  fanning  and  cattle  rais- 
ing, the  cement  works,  quarries,  sugar  refineries, 
and  the  production  of  alum  are  important  Oland 
has  monuments  dating  from  the  Stone  Age,  it  has 
been  a  historic  battleground  in  the  wars  between 
Denmark  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  north. 

Olathe  (Sla'the),  city  (pop  3,979),  co  seat  of  John- 
son co.t  £  Kansas,  SW  of  Kansas  City,  founded 
1857,  inc.  1858  It  is  a  trading  center  on  the  old 
Santa  Fe  Trail  and  near  the  Oregon  Trail.  A  state 
school  for  the  deaf  is  here 

Olbers,  Heinnch  Wilhelm  Matthias  (hla'rlkh  vll'- 
helm  mate'os  61'burs),  1758-1840,  German  phv- 
aician  and  astronomer  He  originated  (1779)  the 
first  satisfactory  method  for  calculating  the  orbits 
of  comets,  but  despite  the  fame  it  brought  him,  ho 
remained  an  amateur  astronomer  and  became  a 
physician  Continuing  his  research  on  comets,  he 
discovered  several  He  was  the  first  to  detect  the 
comet  of  1815  (Olbers's  comet,  period  72  7  years) 
He  discovered  two  planetoids,  Pallas  (1802)  and 
Vesta  (1807).  Considering  their  orbits  and  those  of 
the  other  planetoids  then  known,  he  concluded 
that  they  are  fragments  of  a  disrupted  planet  that 
had  formerly  revolved  around  the  sun 

Olbia  (51'beu),  Greek  colony  of  Milctue,  founded 
f  645  B  C.  near  the  present  city  of  NIKOLA  v&v, 
Ukraine  It  exported  wheat  from  the  rich  black- 
earth  district  of  the  SW  Ukiaine  By  the  1st  cent 
A  D  it  had  declined  to  little  significance  because 
of  constant  barbarian  raids 

Olcott,  Chauncey  (61'kut,  61'kot),  1800-1932,  Amer- 
ican actor  and  singer,  b  Buffalo,  N  Y  He  made 
his  debut  in  New  York  in  1886  t  rom  1893  he  de- 
veloped an  original  type  of  drama  ui  which  ballad*, 
wntten  by  himself,  plaved  a  major  part  Among 
these  songs  were  My  ft  ild  I/ieh  Rose  (1898)  and 
The  Isle  of  Dreams  (1913) 

old  age.  There  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  the 
exact  time  of  life  in  humans  when  old  age  begins. 
It  is  recognized  that  certain  changes  in  the  tissues 
and  functions  of  the  bod.v ,  often  collectively  desig- 
nated as  a  process  of  "aging,"  occur  at  varying 
chronological  ages.  Among  such  changes  are  a  de- 
crease in  the  moisture  content  and  fat  cells  of  the 
skin,  generally  resulting  in  a  tendency  of  the  skin 
to  wrinkle,  a  deterioration  of  muscle,  and  an  in- 
creasing fragility  of  the  Ixuies  The  sc  tentific  study 
of  old  age  is  generally  c ailed  gerontology,  and  with- 
in recent  years  a  spot  lal  branch  of  medic  me  called 
geriatrics  has  become  increasingly  important  It 
is  concerned  with  the  dweasea  and  other  medical 
problems  of  older  people  The  accomplishments  of 
medicine  through  the  centuries — especially  those 
discoveries  that  have  helped  to  conquer  many  dis- 
eases, to  promote  publu  health  measures,  and  to 
improve  nutrition  and  general  living  standards — 
have  so  lengthened  the  average  duration  of  life  that 
the  percentage  of  older  people  in  the  total  popula- 
tion has  greatly  increased.  Thus  there  is  a  more 
widespread  need  for  both  medical  and  social 
agencies  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  older 
portion  of  the  population  In  the  medical  field  the 
diseases  encountered  in  older  people  are  the  same 
as  those  of  youth,  but  generally  the  symptoms  that 
develop  and  the  treatment  required  are  somewhat 
different.  Also,  in  old  age  there  is  an  increase  in 
conditions  generally  known  as  degenerative  dis- 
eases, these  are  associated  with  aging  of  tissues  of 
the  circulatory  system,  the  kidneys,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body.  The  prevalence  of  tuberculosis,  can- 
cer, pneumonia,  and  other  diseases  also  varies 
among  different  age  groups  Heredity  is  recognized 
as  an  important  factor  m  longevity.  With  the  hope 
of  increasing  the  useful  span  of  life  much  research 
in  biochemistry  and  other  fields  of  science  has  been 
directed  toward  studies  that  shed  light  on  the 
<  uuses  of  the  aging  process.  It  is  recognized  that 
nutrition  bears  important  relations  to  longevity. 
The  work  of  Henry  C  Sherman  has  emphasized  the 
significance  of  diets  high  in  vitamin  A,  riboflavm, 
calcium,  and  phosphorus  in  lengthening  the  period 
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of  the  prime  of  life.  Work  on  hormones  and 
enzymes  has  contributed  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  complex  functions  of  the  body  Results  of 
experiments  in  which  tissues  are  kept  alive  in 
nutrient  solutions  may  eventually  help  to  deter- 
mine what  contributes  to  aging.  Medicine  has  been 
concerned  also  with  the  psychological  problems  at- 
tendant upon  old  age  Some  of  these  are  partially 
the  outcome  of  economic  and  social  problems  aris- 
ing from  the  lengthened  span  of  years  after  retire- 
ment from  business  and  professional  activities.  At- 
tempts to  solve  some  of  the  economic  problems  are 
evidenced  by  the  increased  participation  by  both 
organizations  and  individuals  m  PENSION  plans  and 
by  the  expansion  of  SOCIAL  SECURITY  See  Barclay 
Newman,  Must  We  Grow  Old?  (1941),  Problem*  of 
Ageing  (ed  by  E  V.  Cowdry,  2d  ed  ,  1942)  ,  New 
Goals  for  Old  Age  (ed  by  George  Lawton,  1943), 
Martin  Gumpert,  You  Are  Younger  than  You 
Think  (1944)  George  Lawton,  Aging  Succestfutty 
(1946);  K  J  Stieghtz,  The  Second  Forty  Years 
(1940),  K.  S  Cavan  and  others,  Personal  Adiust- 
ment  »n  Old  Age  (1949),  C  W  Lieb,  Outw&twg 
Four  Years  (1949)  ,  Living  through  the  Older  Years 
(ed  by  Clark  Tibbitts,  1949) 

old-age  pension,  see  PENSION  and  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Oldbury,  urban  district  (1931  pop  35,926,  1947  esti- 
mated pop  53,250),  Worcestershire,  England,  WNW 
of  Birmingham  It  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  particularly  large  lenses  for  lighthouses  There 
are  also  steel  and  aluminum  mills,  railroad-car 
woiks  and  chemical  factories,  and  m  the  vicinity 
are  n  on  and  coal  mines  and  limestone  quai  ries. 

Old  Castile.  Spain   see  CASTILE 

Oldcastle,  Sir 
LOLLARD*  a 
Lord  Cobh 

Cobham  in  1408)  Under  the  rule  of  Henry  IV  he 
performed  valuable  military  seivice,  especially  m 
Wales,  where  he  be<  ame  a  friend  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  (later  Henry  V)  His  devotion  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Wvc'Lir  brought  upon  Oldcastle  m  1413 
condemnation  for  hereby  He  escaped  from  the 
Tower,  eluded  capture,  and  was  active  ui  Lollard 
conspnaues  against  the  king  until  1417,  when  he 
was  taken,  condemned,  and  hanged  and  burned 
For  the  connection  between  Oldcastle  and  Shak- 
speie's  Falstaff,  see  FALSTAFF 

Old  Catholics,  Christian  church,  established  by  Ger- 
man clergy  and  lay  men  who  separated  themselves 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  rejecting  the 
decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council  (1870),  especially 
the  dogma  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  The  Old 
Catholic  movement  begun  publicly  with  a  meeting 
of  professors  at  Nuremberg  in  1870  under  the  lead- 
ership of  J  J  I  DOLLINGEB  By  1874  a  new 
church  had  been  established  with  a  bishop  conse- 
crated by  a  Dutch  Junsemst  bishop  It  rejected 
communion  with  the  pope  and  many  Roman  Cath- 
olic doctrines  and  practices  The  Roman  ritual  was 
retained  (m  German),  priests  weie  allowed  to 
rnairy,  and  confession  was  made  optional  Old 
Catholic  immigrants  to  the  United  States  have 
been  in  close  touch  with  other  groups  recently 
bioken  fiom  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  such  as 
the  Independent  Polish  Catholics 

Old  Dominion,  name  for  the  state  of  VIRGINIA,  prob- 
ably derived  fiom  the  phrase  (found  in  old  docu- 
ments) "the  colony  and  dominion  of  Virginia  " 

Oldenbarneveldt,  Johan  van  (yohan'  van  61  "dun- 
bur  'nuvf  It),  1547-1619,  DuUh  statesman  Ho 
aided  WILLIAM  THE  SILENT  in  the  struggle  for 
Dutch  independence  from  Spain  and  opposed  the 
dictatorial  policies  of  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of 
Licit  hHTKH,  whom  the  States-General  had  chosen 
governor  general  in  1586  After  Leicester's  depar- 
ture (1587)  he  helped  to  concentrate  military  power 
in  the  hands  of  MAUIUCB  OF  NASSAU  Made  per- 
manent advocate  of  Holland  m  1586,  Oldenbar- 
neveldt controlled  the  civil  affairs  of  the  United 
Provs  (in  which  Holland  was  prominent)  He 
represented  the  patrician  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial oligarchies  that  ruled  Amsterdam,  Rotter- 
dam, and  Dordrecht,  and  during  his  administration 
Dutch  commerce  expanded  spectacularly,  and  the 
Dutr  h  East  India  Company  was  founded  He 
negotiated  (1<>09)  a  12-year  truce  with  Spam, 
despite  the  objet  tions  of  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and 
thus  secured  virtual  recognition  of  Dutch  inde- 
pendence As  leader  of  the  party  favoring  control 
of  state  affairs  by  the  States-General,  Olden  bar- 
neveldt  was  increasingly  opposed  by  the  party  of 
the  nobles  and  the  house  of  Orange  This  conflict 
was  aggravated  by  the  religious  stniggle  between 
the  REMONSTRANTS  and  the  strict  Calvmists,  in 
which  Oldenbarneveldt  and  Maurice  of  Nassau 
found  themselves  in  opposing  camps  In  1618 
William,  determined  to  crush  the  Remonstrants. 
convoked  the  Synod  of  Dort,  which  condemned 
their  doctrine  Oldenbarneveldt  was  arrested  and, 
after  a  highly  irregular  trial  for  treason,  sentenced 
to  death.  His  execution  was  a  judicial  murder 
brought  about  by  his  personal  enemies;  not  a  shred 
of  incriminating  evidence  has  ever  been  found 
against  Oldenbarneveldt,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  patriotic  statesmen  the  Dutch  ever  had. 

Oldenburg  (61'duiiboork),  former  state,  NW  Ger- 
many, sinre  1946  a  district  (2,085  sq.  mi.,  pop 


745,182)  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  British  cone  of 
occupation.  The  city  of  Oldenburg  is  the  capital 
The  state  of  Oldenburg  consisted  of  three  widely 
separated  divisions.  The  largest  of  these  now 
forms  the  district  of  Oldenburg,  stretching  S  from 
the  North  Sea,  W  of  the  Weser.  The  two  other 
divisions,  both  very  small,  were  Birkenfeld,  an 
enclave  in  the  former  Rhine  Prov.  of  Prussia,  W 
of  the  Rhine,  now  part  of  French-occupied  Rhine- 
land-Palatmate,  and  the  district  (but  not  the  city) 
of  LUbeck,  now  incorporated  with  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein.  Oldenburg  proper  is  a  lowland  with  fertile 
marshy  laud  Farming  and  cattle  and  horse  breed- 
ing are  the  chief  occupations.  Peat  is  extracted  in 
the  vast  moors  of  the  region.  The  history  of  Ol- 
denburg is  mainly  of  dynastic  significance  Orig- 
inally a  part  of  Saxony,  the  county  of  Oldenburg 
came  into  prominence  in  the  12th  cent  In  1448 
Count  Christian  became  lung  of  Denmark  as 
Christian  I,  while  his  younger  brother.  Gerard,  and 
his  successors  continued  to  rule  Oldenburg  On 
the  extinction  of  the  German  line  Oldenburg  passed 
(1667)  to  Christian  V  of  Denmark  (direct  de- 
scendant of  Christian  I)  In  1773  Christian  VII 
exchanged  Oldenburg  lor  ducal  HOLSTKIN  with 
Grand  Duke  (later  Emperor)  Paul  I  of  Russia,  heir 
of  the  Danish  cadet  line  of  Holsteui-Gottorp  Paul 
made  Oldenburg  over  to  his  maternal  great  uncle, 
Frederick  Augustus  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  bishop  of 
LtfuECK,  who  assumed  the  ducal  title  His  nephew 
and  successor.  Peter  I  of  Oldenburg,  lost  his  duchy 
to  Napoleon  I,  but  recovered  Oldenburg  and  the 
bishopric,  of  Lubeck  m  1813  and  subsequently  ac- 
quired Birkenfeld  and  obtained  the  title  grand 
duke  A  member  of  the  German  Confederation 
from  1815,  Oldenburg  sided  (1866)  with  Prussia  in 
the  Austro-Prussian  War  and  joined  (1871)  the 
German  Empire.  The  last  grand  duke  abdicated 
in  1918,  and  Oldenburg  joined  the  Weimar  Re- 
public In  1937  the  Birkenfeld  and  LUbeck  dis- 
tricts were  transferred  to  Prussia 

Oldenburg,  city  (pop  107,473),  capital  of  the  former 
state  of  Oldenburg,  N  Germany,  ENE  of  Bremen 
It  is  a  rail  and  water  transshipment  point  and  a 
gram,  cattle,  and  horse  market  There  also  arc 
varied  manufactures  First  mentioned  in  the  12th 
cent ,  it  was  c  bartered  m  1345  The  former  ducal 
residence  (llth  cent )  now  is  a  museum 

Old  English  see  TYPE,  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  ANGLO- 
SAXON  LITBRATURK 

old  English  sheep  dog.  see  SHEEP  DOG. 

Older,  Fremont,  1850-1935,  American  journalist,  b. 
Appleton,  Wis  At  the  age  of  16  he  wont  to  San 
Francisco,  worked  as  printer  and  reporter,  was 
(1895-1918)  managing  editor  of  the  San  Fiuucisco 
Bulletin,  and  became  (19 1«)  editor  of  the  Call  In 
1929  the  papeis  merged  under  his  editorship  A 
powerful  opponent  of  corruption,  he  succeeded 
(1909)  in  having  Mayor  Abe  Ruof  convicted  of 
graft  He  fought  for  the  freeing  of  Thomas  J. 
Mooney  and  Warren  K  Billings  See  hia  autobiog- 
raphy, My  Own  Story  (1926),  biography  by  Eve- 
lyn Wells  (1936) 

Oldfield,  Anne,  1683-1730,  English  actress.  En- 
gaged by  John  Rich  at  Diury  Lane  in  1692,  sho 
was  unnoticed  until,  m  1704,  her  brilliant  portrayal 
of  Lady  Modish  in  Colley  Gibber's  Careless  Hus- 
band won  her  great  acclaim  She  appeared  in  both 
tragedy  and  comedy  and  played  leading  roles  in 
Addison's  Cato,  Cibber's  Caesar  in  Egypt,  and 
Thomson's  tiophonuba  She  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey 

Old  Forge,  anthracite-numng  borough  (pop  11,892), 
NE  Pa  ,  SW  of  Scrantou  and  on  the  Lacka wanna, 
me.  1895 

Oldham,  John  (61'ddrn),  c  1600-1636,  colonist  in 
New  England,  b  England  A  roving  trader,  he 
emigrated  to  Plymouth  in  1623  and  later  was  con- 
cerned in  the  establishment  of  vanous  Now  Eng- 
land colonies,  notably  the  unsuccessful  settlement 
on  Cape  Ann  (1626),  the  Massachusetts  Bay  col- 
ony, and  Wethersfield,  Conn  ,  whore  he  established 
a  trading  post  His  murder  by  the  Pequot  Indians 
on  Block  Island  was  one  of  the  events  leading  to 
the  Pequot  War. 

OJdham,  county  borough  (pop.  140.309),  Lanca- 
shue,  England,  NE  of  Manchester.  It  is  the  chief 
center  of  cotton  spinning  in  Lancashue  and  has 
numerous  mills,  foundries,  and  engineering  works. 
There  is  coal  in  the  vicinity.  The  town  hall,  the 
art  galleries,  the  museum,  and  Alexandra  Park  are 
noteworthy  Crompton  is  a  manufacturing  suburb 

Old  Hickory,  unincorporated  town  (pop.  5,993),  cen- 
tral Tenn  ,  just  NNE  of  Nashville,  named  Jack- 
sonville until  1923  In  1918  it  was  the  site  of  a  huge 
U  S.  powder  plant.  E.  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Company  bought  the  plant  and  the  village  in  1924 
and  now  maintains  factories  where  rayon,  cello- 
phane, and  chemicals  are  made. 

Old  Hundred:  see  DOXOLOOT 

Old  Ironsides*  see  CONSTITUTION,  ship. 

Old  Kasaan  National  Monument  (kusan'),  38  acres, 
on  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  SE  Alaska,  eat.  1916. 
It  contains  the  ruins  of  an  abandoned  Uaida  Indian 
village,  including  totem  poles  and  grave  houses. 

Old  Lyme  (Urn),  residential  town  (pop.  1,702),  SE 
Conn .  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut;  settled 
c  1665  by  Matthew  Griawoid,  inc.  1865.  It  ooxn- 
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prfeea  part  of  th«  original  town  of  Lyme  and  in- 
cludes the  old  village  of  Lyme,  near  the  Connecti- 
cut. The  fine  old  houses  in  Lyme  have  attracted 
painters;  the  Congregational  Church  (1817,  burned 
fn  1909,  but  carefully  restored)  has  been  portrayed 
by  Childe  Hassam.  The  town  ha*  an  art  gallery 
See  M.  H  James,  The  Educational  History  of  Old 
LVTM,  Connecticut,  1636-19S5  (1030). 

Oldman,  river  of  8  Alberta,  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mts 
and  flowing  generally  E  past  Lethbudge  to  unite 
with  the  Bow  river  W  of  Medicine  Hat  and  form 
the  South  Saskatchewan  It  receives  the  Belly 
river  and  several  minor  tributaries. 

Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  Bee  ASSASSIN. 

Old  Man  of  the  Mountain:  we  FKANCONIA  MOUN- 
TAINS. 

eld-man's-beard,  name  for  several  plants,  among 

them  OLBHATX8. 

eld  masters,  term  applied  to  celebrated  painters 
down  to  the  18th  cent ,  but  especially  to  those  of 
the  Renaissance  (see  also  LITTLE  MASTERS). 
Michelangelo,  Raphael,  El  Greco,  Velazquez,  Ru- 
Ixms,  Rembrandt,  Dtirer,  and  Nicolas  Poussin  are 
among  the  outstanding  old  maulers 

Oldmizon,  John  (6ld'in*ksn),  1673-1742,  English 
writer  A  prolific  historian,  he  did  his  best  work  m 
The  British  Empire  in  America  (1708) ,  his  later  hib- 
tonea  and  memoirs  are  rendered  valueless  by  bias 
He  is  better  remembered  as  the  target  of  a  virulent 
attack  by  Pope  in  The  Dunciad. 

Old  Norse  literature,  the  literature  of  the  Northmen, 
centered  entirely  about  Iceland  There  IB  scarcely 
any  medieval  literature  from  Norway,  Sweden,  or 
Denmark  The  fiist  and  greatest  period  of  Old 
Norse  literature  began  soon  after  the  convention  of 
Iceland  to  Christianity  (c  1000)  and  lasted  about 
150  years  The  largest  bulk  of  tlus  literature  is  in 
the  SAGA  form,  the  sagas,  although  their  form  IH 
borrowed  from  Ireland,  may  bo  considered  to  con- 
tain the  most  characteristic  artel  most  interesting 
of  Norae  writing,  they  are  certainly  by  far  the  most 
readable  in  translation  The  Norse  lyric  poetry 
probably  really  took  its  nso  not  in  Iceland  but  in 
the  British  Isles  (among  viking  invaders)  The 
language  of  the  poetry  of  the  Lldor  EDDA  is  more 
urc  haic,  foreign  influence  is  mot  e  marked,  and  the 
i>oet'H  ingenuity  is  less  striking  than  in  the  Ice- 
landic poetry.  But  it  already  shows  the  traits  that 
made  Icelandic  scaldio  poetry  what  it  was  The 
most  significant  feature  of  scaldic  verse  was  its 
ingenuity  in  form  and  phrase  Metrical  rules  were 
meticulously  preserved,  and  the  words  weie  pol- 
ished to  the  extent  of  pie'iositv  The  incessant 
use  of  the  kenning  (a  substituted  phrase,  e  g 
'ship-road"  for  "sea")  brought  falsity,  and  the 
poetry  finally  defeated  itself  The  ncalds  became 
a  people  apart,  for  only  they  could  undei  stand 
their  verses,  and  the  emphasis  on  the  form  before 
the  word  ruined  the  Icelandic  lyric  m  the  latei 
Middle  Ages  Asthescaldic  poeti>  declined,  a  now 
ihymed  type  of  verse  developed  somewliat  analo- 
gous to  the  rhymed  i  mi  tonal  of  Middle  English 
liteiature  and  having  much  the  same  subject  mat- 
tet  -  translation  ana  paiaphiase  of  foieign  ro- 
mances These  rhymed  woi  ks  have  been  generally 
neglected  by  philologists  The  hiHtontal  work  of 
I(  elandic  writers  was  OHpeciallv  noteworthy  in  the 
Golden  Age  (llth  and  12th  cent)  Very  eminent 
was  Ari  Thorgilsson,  whose  three  works  are  in- 
valuable Konunoatwk,  an  account  of  the  kings  of 
Norway  until  10(^7,  Landnamabok,  a  descuption 
of  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  Iceland,  and 
laluuhngaltok,  the  author's  abridgment  of  a  lost, 
much  longer  account  of  Iceland's  histor>  and  pol- 
ity More  celebrated  than  An,  but  peihaps  not 
justly,  is  SNORKI  STURM  HON.  One  of  the  chief 
claims  Icelandic  Ivteratuio  has  to  fame  is  that  it 
developed  a  conscious,  clear,  prose  stylo  earlier 
than  any  other  modem  European  literature  except 
Gaelic  This  style  appeals  mostly  in  the  later  saga 
(e  «  ,  the  Sturlunoasaga  and  the  Ittleridingasaoa), 
which  made  an  effoit  (counter  to  the  contemporary 
poetry)  to  be  consonant  with  the  interests  and  lan- 
guage of  the  people  See  ICELANDIC  LITERATURE. 

Old  Northwest:  see  NOBTHWKST  TERRITORY 

Old  Orchard  Beach,  town  (pop  2,557),  SW  Maine, 
on  the  coast  88 W  of  Portland,  me  1883  A  pop- 
ular resort,  it  has  a  long  beach  and  amusement 
equipment  There  was  a  trading  post  neai  heic 
before  1030.  Resort  development  began  in  the 
early  10th  cent  A  disastrous  fire  occurred  in  1907 

Old  Point  Comfort,  popular  bathing  and  fishing  re- 
sort, 8E  Va.,  on  Chesapeake  Bay  at  the  entrance  to 
Hampton  Roads.  U.S  Fort  Monroe  (see  MONROE, 
FORT)  is  here 

Old  Pretender :  see  STUART,  JAMBH  FRANOIH  EDWARD 

Old  Red  Sandstone,  senes  of  ied  and  brown  sand- 
stones and  shales  deposited  m  Wales  and  Scotland 
and  in  England  near  the  Welsh  and  Scottish  bor- 
ders in  the  DEVONIAN  PERIOD  of  geologic  time. 
The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  in  contrast  to  the  typical 
Devonian,  is  largely  a  continental  formation,  laid 
down  in  fresh  water  and  on  land  as  a  result  of  the 
erosion  of  the  highlands  of  the  SILURIAN  PERIOD. 
It  is  very  thick  in  Scotland  and  contains  a  large 
assemblage  of  fossils,  particularly  of  the  Devonian 
fishes,  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation.  The 
Old  Red  Sandstone  was  correlated  with  the  marine 
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Devonian  by  Murohison  and  Adam  Sedgwick 
Popular  interest  in  the  formation  and  its  fossils 
was  created  largely  by  the  work  of  Hugh  MILLEB 

Olds,  town  (pop  1,621),  8  Alta  ,  N  of  Calgary,  m  a 
stock,  dairy,  and  wheat-fanning  region.  It  has 
grain  elevators  and  is  the  seat  of  a  provincial  agri- 
cultural school  , 

Old  Sarum  (sar'um),  site  of  an  ancient  city,  Wilt- 
shire, England,  N  of  New  Sarum  or  SALISBURY 
Excavations  in  the  mound  on  which  the  settlement 
stood  have  revealed  remains  of  an  ancient  British 
entrenched  camp,  a  succeeding  Roman  station  Sor- 
biodunum,  and  a  still  later  Saxon  town  The  seat 
of  the  bishopric,  moved  here  from  Sherhorne  in 
1075,  was  tiansfened  to  New  Sarum  m  1220,  and 
Old  Saruin'a  great  cathedral  was  torn  down,  parts 
of  it  being  used  in  the  construction  of  the  cathedral 
at  New  Sarum  At  Old  Sarum  tho  Use  of  Saium,  a 
ritual  adopted  in  S  England,  was  compiled  Old 
Sarum  was  important  until  strife  between  the  men 
of  the  castle  and  garrison  and  the  men  of  the  re- 
ligious institution  caused  the  removal  of  the  see  to 
the  new  site  and  the  decay  of  the  old  city,  shortage 
of  water  and  exposure  to  wuids  are  raven  as  other 
causes  Tho  "rotten  borough"  of  Old  Sarum  con- 
tinued to  ho  represented  m  Parliament  until  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  passed  See  Great  Brit- 
ain, Dept  of  Ancient  Monuments  and  Historical 
Buildings,  Old  fiarum  (1922) 

Old  Saybrook,  resort  town  (pop  1,985),  S  Conn  ,  on 
the  Connecticut  and  Long  Island  Sound,  settled 
1035  as  SAYBRCX>K  colony,  in*  1854  as  Old  Say- 
bronk  It  has  varied  manufac  tares 

Old  Slavonic  literature,  earliest  Slavu  literature, 
originating  in  the  9th  cent  The  first  writings  were 
almost  entirely  of  a  rebgjouw  nature  and  were  im- 
portant in  the  development  of  the  Serbian,  Bul- 
garian, and  Russian  branches  of  the  Orthodox 
Eastern  Church  The  language  (now  dead)  is  also 
tailed  Church  Slavonic  Though  there  was  early 
Slavonic  literature  in  the  West,  especially  in  Mo- 
ravia, Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Croatia,  the  Latin 
ute  for  the  most  part  gained  preemmeme  there, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  literature  <  ame  from  Bul- 
garia and  Serbia  and  later  from  Russia  St  Cyril 
and  St  Methodius  translated  the  Bible  from  Greek 
into  Slavonic ,  using  an  alphabet  whic  h  proved  too 
unwieldy  and  was  superseded  by  the  Cyrillic  alpha- 
l>et  In  Bulgaria  there  were  some  original  writings, 
notably  the  works  of  Evtimy,  patriarc  h  of  Bulgaria 
in  the  14th  cent  ,  and  some  earlier  chronicles,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  writing  was  in  translation  of  re- 
kgioua  and  a  few  secular  works  (e  g  ,  a  life  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great)  In  Serbia,  Old  Slavonic  literature 
reached  its  height  m  the  time  of  Stephen  Duuhan 
In  Russia,  Old  Slavonic  was  long  the  literary  lan- 
guage, and  the  period  of  Kievan  supremacy  was 
marked  with  mu<  h  literary  produi  tion  Russian 
literature  is  generally  said  to  begin  with  the  12th- 
century  Lay  of  the  Hosts  of  Igor  (see  RUSSIAN  LIT- 
ERATURE) 

Old  Sodbury,  village,  Gloucestershire,  England,  m 
the  Cotswold  Hills  William  TV  ndale  was  tutor  m 
1521  to  the  famil}  of  Sir  John  Walsh  at  Little  Sod- 
bury  manor  house  It  was  here  that  Tyndale  trans- 
lated the  Enchiridion,  of  Erasmus  and  began  trans- 
lating the  New  Testament 

Old  Stone  Age   see  PAUCOL.ITHIC  PERIOD. 

Old  Style  dates:  see  c \LKNDAR 

Old  Testament  [see  NKW  TKSTAMENT},  the  older 
poition  of  the  Bible,  being  of  Jewish  authorship 
It  consists  of  a  varying  numl>er  of  books,  given  in 
vaijmg  order  The  traditional  Jewish  leckomng 
is  as  follows  (1)  the  TORAH  01  Law,  the  five  books 
of  the  Pentateuch,  i  e  ,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.  (2)  the  Prophets,  a  lass 
sacred  gioup  of  books,  Joshua,  Judges,  1  and  2 
Samuel,  1  and  2  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezektel, 
the  Twelve  (or  Minor)  Prophets  —  being  counted  as 
eight  books  in  all,  (3)  tho  Writings  (Hagiogiapha), 
a  heterogeneous  group  to  which  belonged  some 
works  almost  secular  m  tone,  (a)  Psalms,  Pi o verbs, 
and  Job,  (h)  the  Rolls,  consisting  of  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Es- 
ther, (c)  Daniel,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  together,  and 
Chronicles.  Chiistians  have  regaided  the  Old  Tes- 
tament m  a  different  light  Thej  consider  the 
books  equally  inspired,  hence  make  no  gradation 
of  rank  or  sacredness  The  canon  of  the  Jews  as 
it  stands  was  adopted  AD  c  100,  the  traditional 
order  and  the  extant  Hebiew  texts  all  go  t>a<k  to 
one  Hebrew  source  of  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  to  the  MASOR\,  the  provenance  of 
the  Masoietic  version  is  unknown  The  Old  Tes- 
tament long  uw)d  in  the  Christian  Church  was  do- 
rived  not  from  tho  Masoretio  but  from  an  entirely 
different  text  The  SI,PTUAC.INT,  a  Hellenistic 
Jewish  translation  into  Greek  about  the  3d  cent 
B  C  .  became  the  Old  Testament  of  Christianity, 
and  later  translations  were  made  from  it  or  pat- 
temod  after  it.  The  canon  of  the  Soptuagint  was 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Masorah  The 
Latin  Bible  found  its  official  form  in  the  VUIA.ATB, 
the  work  of  St.  Jerome,  this  largely  agreed  with  the 

list  of  books  of  the  Scptuagint,  and  the  list  and 

01  dei  of  the  Vulgate  was  the  canon  accepted  by 
the  Western  Church;  this  is  also  called  the  Western 
canon.  At  the  Reformation  the  English  Protos- 
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tants  withdrew  recognition  of  the  canon  icity  of  those 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  which  appeared  in 
the  Western  canon  but  not  in  the  Masoretic  canon, 
attributing  to  them  (the  deuterocanonical  books)  a 
position  suggested  bv  St  Jerome  but  not  accepted 
widely  in  his  time,  namely,  that  they  were  suitable 
for  instruction  but  not  to  be  considered  as  neces- 
sarily  inspired  To  set  them  clearly  apart  from  the 
works  considered  inspired,  the  AV  (Authorized 
Version,  see  BIBUC)  translators  put  them  together 
in  an  appendix  to  the  Old  Testament  which  they 
entitled  APOCRYPHA  Thus  the  Reformed  canon 
became  exactly  like  the  Masoretir,  with  a  differ- 
ence of  order — AV  retained  the  Western  order 
The  difference  between  the  Western  and  the  Re- 
formed canon  is  seen  bv  comparing  the  AV  with 
the  Douay  version  (representing  the  Western  can- 
on) The  following  are  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (AV),  the  names  in  parenthesis  being  the 
usual  name  in  the  Douay  when  it  differs  from  that 
in  AV,  those  in  italics  being  the  books  appearing 
in  Douay  and  not  m  AV  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviti- 
cus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua  (Josue), 
Judges,  Ruth.  1  and  2  Samuel  (1  and  2  Kings).  1 
.ind  2  Kings  (3  and  4  Kings),  1  and  2  Chronicles 
(1  and  2  Parahpoinenon),  E*ra  (1  Esdras),  Nehe- 
miah (3  Esdraa),  Tobias,  Judith,  Esther,  Job, 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecc  ieaiastes.  Song  of  Solomon 
(Canticle  of  Canticles),  Wisdom,  Erdenaattcu*,  Isa- 
iah (Isaias),  Jeremiah  (Jeremias),  Lamentations, 
Haruch,  Ezekiel  (Kzectuel),  Daniel,  Hosea  (Osee), 
Joel,  \rnos,  Obacuah  (Abduw),  Jonah  (Jonas),  Mi- 
cah  (Muheas),  Nahum,  Habakkuk  (Habacuc), 
Zenhamah  (Sophomas),  Haggai  (Aggeus),  Zecha- 
rian  (Zacharias),  Malachi  (Malachias),  1  and  2 
Machabeea  No  documents  have  been  BO  stndied  as 
the  biblical  ones,  and  each  presents  many  prob- 
lems Chronology  and  authorship  give  similar  dif- 
ficulties in  different  books  So  far  as  historical  dat- 
ing is  cone  erned,  many  s\  stems  have  been  devised , 
a  famous  one  was  that  of  Archbishop  Ussher,  who 
dated  Creation  at  4004  B  C  — hw  dates  have  often 
been  given  marginally  in  Bibles  Before  the  1st 
millennium  B  C  there  is  Uttle  likelihood  of  any 
outside  sources  giving  checking  dates,  but  from 
about  the  tune  of  David  it  is  possible  to  devise  a 
chronology  with  some  checks  fiom  non-biblical 
sources  Of  the  various  chronological  sv  stems  none 
is  sure,  none  is  accepted  by  more  than  a  few  his- 
torians The  authoiship  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  known  from  tradition  and  internal 
evidence  The  books  from  Genesis  to  Nehomiah 
(except  Ruth)  present  similar  problems  and  are 
usually  grouped  together  in  examining  the  author- 
ship The  highei  criticism  of  the  mid- 19th  cent 
assaulted  the  traditions  about  the  Bible,  its  text 
and  its  very  credibility  Of  no  books  was  this  truer 
than  of  the  so-called  "historical"  books.  With  the 
turn  of  the  century  theie  was  begun  a  gradual  re- 
cession from  the  extieme  stand,  because  the  ar- 
chaeological finds  tended  to  support  lather  than 
to  impugn  the  veiacity  of  the  narratives  The  pe- 
culiar position  the  Bible  has  occ  upied  has  made  un- 
prejudiced biblical  scholars  raie  and  has  prevented 
it  from  ret  eu  mg  the  kind  of  dispassionate  attention 
given  to  such  a  book  as  the  Odyssey  The  following 
expresses  to  some  extent  the  opinion  of  a  less  extreme 
criticism  In  the  9th  cent  B  C  a  writer  (called  by 
the  critics  1  or  the  Yah  wist)  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
wrote  a  lustoi  v  of  t  he  world  and  of  the  Hebrews  down 
to  t  he  time  of  Da\  id ,  and  in  the  next  century  a  lus- 
touan  of  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel  (called  E 
or  the  Elohist)  also  composed  a  history  These 
were  combined  by  a  Judean  some  tune  after  the  fall 
of  the  northern  kingdom  and  are  to  be  found  inex- 
tucably  associated  m  Genesis,  Exodus,  Numbers, 
Joshua,  Judges,  1  and  2  Samuel  According  to  the 
critics,  this  combined  JE  nairative  is  the  bulk  of 
the  earlier  Old  Testament,  and  it  is  unreliable  in 
that  it  consists  m  the  rewriting  or  rearranging  of 
old  traditions  rather  than  in  anything  which  the 
authoi  h  had  at  first  hand  To  Deuteronom> ,  critics 
assign  a  lato  7th-century  (B  C  )  authorship,  con- 
sidering the  "finding  of  the  Law"  a  pious  fable 
Deuteronomy  thej  consider  was  written  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose — to  pi  ovule  a  written  law  for  the  peo- 
ple Leyiticus  was,  according  to  some  higher  ciitics, 
c  omposed  soon  after  570  B  C  by  a  man  (called  H) 
in  close  sympathy  with  tho  aspirations  of  Ezekiel 
Tho  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  not  the  only  book 
which  represents  the  group  which  sponsored  the 
reforms,  for  most  of  1  and  2  Kings  is  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  persons  of  the  same  point  of 
view  These  "Deuteronomists,"  according  to  this 
point  of  view,  used  old  sources  and  pointed  their 
moral  constantly  One  of  tho  principal  sources  of 
the  first  six  books,  m  the  higher  criticism,  is  called 
P  or  Priest  1>  Code  This,  tho  product  of  the  legal- 
istic atmosphere  of  the  first  postexilic  period,  is 
seen  in  parts  of  all  the  first  six  books,  but  most 
notably  in  Numbers*  P,  with  D  (Deuteionomy), 
JE,  and  H,  then,  make  up  the  fiist  and  oldest  por- 
tion of  the  Bible.  The  books  of  Chronicles  and  of 
Esi  a  and  Nehemiah  are,  accoidmg  to  the  critics, 
not  history  at  all,  but  a  long  moral  account  of  the 
Jews,  showing  tho  rewards  for  goodness  and  the 
reti  ibution  for  evil.  The  author  of  these  four  book*, 
called  the  Chronicler,  is  put  in  the  late  4th  cent 
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OLD  TOWN 

B  C  The  lateness  of  date  of  composition  is,  gen- 
erally, the  chief  matter  of  difference  between  the 
higher  critics  and  other  biblical  critics  See  C  A. 
Briggs,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Holy 
Scripture  (1899),  8.  R  Driver,  An  Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  (revised  and  en- 
larged, 1900),  H  T  Fowler,  A  History  of  the  Litera- 
ture of  Ancient  Israel  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
1S5  BC  (1912);  C  P  Grannan,  A  General  Intro- 
duction to  the  Bible  (4  vols  ,  1921),  J  A  Bower,  The 
Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  (rev  ed  ,  1933), 
W  F  Albright,  From  the  Stone  Age  to  Christianity 
(1940),  John  MoFadyen,  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament  (new  cd  ,  1947) ,  G  F  Moore  and  L  II 
Brockington,  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  (2d 
ed  ,  1948) ,  T  H  Robinson,  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament  (1948) 

Old  Town,  citv  (pop  7,088),  S  central  Maine,  on  the 
Penobscot  13  mi  above  Bangoi ,  settled  1774,  me 
as  a  town  1840,  as  a  citv  1891  Maine's  first  rail- 
road connected  Old  Town  with  Bangor  (1830)  A 
small  island  N  of  Old  Town  village  is  a  i  esei  vation 
for  Penobscot  Indians  Old  Town  has  long  been 
known  for  the  canoea  to  which  it  gives  its  name, 
pulp,  paper,  and  other  lumbci  products  and  woolen 
goods  are  also  manufactured 

Old  Westbury,  residential  village  (pop  1,017),  on  W 
Long  Island,  8E  N  Y  ,  near  Mmeola,  me  1924 

Clean  (6'lean*),  city  (pop  21,500),  W  N  Y  ,  SE  of 
Buffalo  and  on  the  Allegheny  near  the  Pa  lino, 
settled  1804,  me-  as  a  city  1893  It  is  an  oil  stor- 
age center,  and  its  products  include  carbon  black, 
tanks,  and  metal  goods 

oleander  (olean'ddr) ,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Nenum, 
Old  World  evergreen  shrubs  The  common  oleander 
or  rosebay  (Nenum  oleander)  is  widely  cultivated 
in  warm  regions  as  a  shrub  or  hedge  and  elsewhere 
as  a  tub  plant  Oleander  has  narrow  leaves  and 
clusters  of  beautiful  flowcis  ranging  from  white 
and  pink  to  purple  and  red  The  plant  contains  a 
poison  similar  to  digitalis  There  is  a  sweet-scented 
species  The  yellow  oleander  belongs  to  the  i  elated 
genus  Thevetia 

olefine  series   see  ETHYLENE  SERIES 

Oleg  (6'tfg,  Rus.  61eV),  d  912,  Varangian  ruler  of 
Russia  (879-912),  son  and  accessor  of  Ruiik  He 
is  a  semilegendary  figure  Said  to  have  boon  born 
in  Norway,  he  led  the  V  \R\NOIANS  to  Kiev,  which 
he  took  m  882  and  made  his  capital,  instead  of 
Novgorod  He  united  the  eastern  Russians,  freeing 
them  from  Khazar  rule,  and  in  907  undertook  a 
campaign  against  Constantinople.  A  treatj  with 
the  Byzantines  promised  him  commercial  advan- 
tages and  tribute  His  son  Igor  succeeded  him 

olein.  see  FATS  AND  OILS 

Olekma  (ulySk'mu),  river,  995  mi  long,  RSFSR,  in 
E  Siberia,  a  tributary  of  the  Lena  It  rises  in  the 
Yablonovy  range  and  flows  N  through  a  gold- 
mining  area 

Olenek  (SlymyokO,  river,  1,345  mi  long,  rising  in 
central  8il>eria,  RSB'SR  It  xv  mds  K  and  N  through 
the  NW  Yakut  8SR  into  the  Laptev  Sea  It  is  nav- 
igable for  c  500  ml  and  abounds  in  fish. 

oleomargarine   see  MARG\KINE 

Oleron  (olfird'),  island  (08  sq  mi  ,  pop  12,820),  W 
France,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  off  Charente-Mari- 
time  dopt ,  of  which  it  is  part  Le  Chateau-d'OIe- 
ron  and  Saint- Pierro-d'016ron  are  the  chief  local- 
ities Oyster  gatheung  is  the  main  occupation 
The  Law  of  Oleron  (see  MARITIME  LVW),  promul- 
gated by  Louis  IX,  was  named  after  the  island. 

Olga,  Saint,  d  969',  dwhoss  of  Kiev  After  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Igor,  she  was  regent  (945-57) 
for  her  son  Sviatoslav  She  became  a  Christian  and 
was  baptized  at  Constantinople  c  957  Her  grand- 
son, Vladimir  I,  was  the  first  Christian  ruler  of 
Kiev,  but  oven  before  his  conversion  Olga  had 

d  great  f 
Feast  July  11 

oligarchy  (o'UgAr'ke),  government  by  a  few  mem- 
bers of  the  community  Although  all  governments 
tend  to  be  oligarchical  in  that  power  is  concen- 
trated in  relatively  few  hands,  an  actual  oligarchy 
exists  only  when  consent  to  this  concentration  by 
the  people  is  lacking  and  the  fiee  chouo  of  an  al- 
ternative government  is  eliminated  Ohgaichies 
are  formed  when  wealth  or  military  or  piiebtly 
powers  are  highly  concentrated  among  a  small 
numbei  of  the  community,  thus  promoting  a  mo- 
nopoly of  political  power  Aiistotle  emphasized 
the  element  of  wealth  in  the  oligarchies  of  the 
Greek  city-states  All  ancient  political  units  weie 
ohgaichical  m  that  slaves  constituted  a  majority 
of  the  population  In  the  19th  cent  Bioughara 
differentiated  between  legal  oligarchy,  where  the 
right  to  govern  was  granted  by  law  to  certain  indi- 
viduals or  families,  as  in  the  Italian  city-states  at 
certain  periods,  and  natural  oligarchy,  where  re- 
spect and  prestige  give  a  relatively  few  members  of 
the  community  the  right  to  rule,  as  in  England  dur- 
ing much  of  her  history 

Oligocene  epoch  (6'llg6s6n*)  [Gr, -rather  recent, 
literally,  a  bit  recent],  third  epoch  of  the  Cenozoio 
penod  of  geologic  time  More  of  North  America 
was  diy  land  during  the  Oligocone  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding Eocene  epoch  The  Gulf  Coast  was  flooded, 
but  the  Atlantic  coast  was  emergent  N  of  South 
Carolina,  the  principal  formation  of  the  Gulf  di«- 
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trict  was  the  Vicksburg  limestone.  The  Pacific 
coast,  like  the  more  northern  Atlantic  coast,  was 
largely  elevated,  erosion  led  to  the  deposition  of 
the  Oligocene  portion  of  the  Sespe  formation  of 
conglomerate,  sandstone,  and  shale  which  contains 
red  beds  like  those  of  the  Permian  period  Over 

«  large  areas  of  W  Nebraska  and  NE  Colorado  and 
parts  of  Wyoming  and  the  Dukotas,  great  erosion 
of  the  Rockies  was  responsible  for  the  White  River 
clays  and  sands,  which  are  widely  exposed  in  the 
Badlands  of  these  states  Late  in  the  Oligocone  the 
John  Day  deposits  of  volcanic  ash,  notable  for  their 
included  fossils,  were  formed  in  Oregon  In  S  Eu- 
rope, the  formations  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  the  Eocene,  a  sandstone  and  shale  foimation,  the 
Flysch,  was  laid  down  in  regions  adjacent  to  moun- 
tain systems  In  the  middle  Oligocone  a  sea  ex- 
tended over  N  Europe  from  as  fai  oast  as  the  Urals 
and  was  connected  with  the  greater  Mediterranean 
through  the  present  Rhine  valley  There  are  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  Oligocene  lignite  in  Germany, 
indicating  swamp  conditions  either  before  or  dur- 
ing the  flood,  and  the  Alsatian  potash,  salt,  and 
gypsum  are  Oligocene  During  the  Oligocene  there 
was  considerable  volcanic  activity  in  Central  Eu- 
rope, Scotland,  Iieland.  and  Iceland  The  life  of 
the  Oligocene  was  marked  in  Europe  and  North 
America  bj,  the  practical  disappearance  of  the  ar- 
chaic mammals  of  the  Paleocene  True  carnivores 
— ancestral  dogs,  cats,  and  saber-tooth  cats — made 
their  appearance,  as  well  as  beavers,  mice,  rabbits, 
and  squinels,  a  more  developed  type  of  horse,  giant 
hogs,  and  camels  were  other  new  arrivals.  The 
titanotheres  attained  huge  size,  then  disappeared, 
running  aquatic,  and  true  rhinoceroses  developed 
In  Afiica  appeared  the  earliest  elephant  and  a  prim- 
itive anthropoid  ape  The  climate  of  the  Oligocene 
was  perhaps  cooler  and  drier  than  that  of  the 
Eocene 

Ohphant,  Laurence  (oHfnt),  1829-88.  Bntish  au- 
thoi .  b  Capetown  Ho  was  secretary  to  Lord  El- 
gin, tra\clod  widely,  and  became  a  disciple  of 
Thomas  Lake  HARRIS  in  a  religious  community  at 
Brocton,  N  Y  His  wntmgs  include  several  travel 
books,  notably  A  Journey  to  Katmandu  (1862) ,  two 
no\ols,  Pijccadillii  (1860)  and  Alttora  Peto  (1883), 
an  autobiography,  Epiiodes  in  a  Life  of  Adventure 
(1887),  and  Scientific  Keligion  (1888)  He  and  his 
fiist  wife,  Alice  Lo  Stiange,  became  interested  in 
establishing  'i  colony  of  Jows  in  Palestine  Settling 
in  Haifa,  they  wrote  a  curious  book,  Sympneumata 
Evolutionary  Forcct  Now  Active  in  Man  (1885),  in- 
spired by  llai  ris  After  her  death  he  man  led  (1888) 
Rosamund  Dale  Owen,  granddaughter  of  Robert 
Owen  See  her  \f  u  Perilous  Life  in  Palestine  (1928), 
biography  by  his  cousin,  Margaret  Ohphant  (1891) , 
H  W  Schneider  and  George  Lawton,  A  Prophet 
and  a  Pilgrim  (1942) 

Ohphant,  Margaret  Oliphant  (Wilson),  1828-97, 
British  novelist  and  biographer,  b  Scotland  Her 
many  popular  novels  included  the  series  called 
"Chronicles  of  Carhngfoid"  (180J-70),  of  which 
Salem  Chapel  and  Miss  Marjorihanks  were  the  best 
She  was  a  lifelong  contributor  to  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine and  a  translator,  she  wrote  guidebooks,  semi- 
histoncal  works,  such  as  The  Makers  of  Modern 
Rome  (1895),  and  biographies  of  Sheridan  (1883), 
Laurence  Oliphant  (1891),  and  others  Bee  her 
Days  of  My  Life  (1868)  and  autobiography  (1899). 

Obsipo   see  LISBOV,  Portugal 

Oliva,  Peace  of  (OlC'vu,  -vit),  1000,  treaty  signed  at 
Oliva  (now  a  suburb  of  Danzig)  by  Poland  and 
Sweden  John  II  of  Poland  renounced  the  claim 
of  his  line  to  the  Swedish  ciown,  which  his  father, 
Sigismund  III,  had  m  effect  forfeited  in  1599  Po- 
land furthermore  confirmed  Sweden  in  possession 
of  N  Livonia  Frederick  William,  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, was  recognized  m  full  sovereignty  over 
Eist  Prussia,  but  in  turn  confirmed  West  Prussia 
as  Polish 

Ohvares,  Caspar  de  Guzman,  conde  de  (gaspar'  da 
goothm-m'  Icon 'da  da  filPvd'rA*),  1587-1046,  Span- 
ish statesman  Ho  was  appointed  chief  minister  on 
the  accession  (1621)  of  PHILIP  IV,  over  whom  he 
had  earlv  gained  influence  Honest  and  hard- 
working, he  fought  corruption  at  the  court  and 
prosecuted  the  urisr  rupulous  ministers  of  Philip  III, 
but  his  mteinal  and  foreign  policy  were  unfortu- 
nate Under  him  Spam  continued  tho  fight  in  the 
Netherlands  and  became  involved  in  the  Thirty 
Years  War  and  in  wars  in  Italy  Olivaies's  cen- 
tralizing policy  within  Spain  led  to  finings  in  the 
Basque  Provs  and  m  Catalonia  and  to  the  seces- 
sion (1640)  of  Portugal  Foiced  to  obtain  funds  for 
his  campaigns,  ho  resoited  to  oppressive  measures 
His  unpopularity  led  to  his  fall  in  1043  Ohvaica 
was  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  literature  and  encour- 
aged the  painters  Rubens,  Velazquez,  and  Munllo 
and  tho  writers  Lope  de  Vega  and  Quovedo  y  Vi- 
liegas 

olive,  small  evergreen  tree  (Olea  europaea)  of  tho 
warm  region!  of  the  Old  World  and  its  fruit  (a 
drupe),  which  is  eaten  pickled  green  or  ripe  and 
which  w  the  source  of  OLIVE  OIL  The  tree  is  from 
20  to  40  ft  in  height  with  lanceolate  leaves  and 
me  onspicuous  yellowish-white  fragrant  blossoms 
When  ripe  the  fruit  is  usually  purplish  black  and 
nch  in  oil  The  olive  has  been  cultivated  since  pre- 


historic timea  in  Asia  Minor,  and  its  cultivation 
spread  very  early  to  all  Mediterranean  countries 
Although  it  was  grown  in  California  from  e  1769 
by  Franciscan  missionaries,  the  olive  was  of  no 
commercial  importance  there  until  c  1890  The 
mission  olive  of  today,  one  of  the  best  varieties  for 
pickling  and  for  oil,  was  developed  from  trees 
grown  at  the  mission  in  San  Diego  probably  from 
Mexican  seed  Other  important  varieties  are  the 
manzamlla  and  tho  queen  olive  Gieen  olives  are 
picked  when  full  grown  but  unripe  In  preparing 
both  green  and  ripe  olives  for  eating  they  are 
treated  with  lye  to  soften  them  and  to  remove 
their  unpalatable  taste  and  then  are  pickled  m 
brine,  sterilized,  and  packed  In  stuffed  olives  the 
seed  is  removed  and  replaced  usually  by  Spanish 
paprika  (punionto),  nuts,  or  anchovies  The  olive 
was  tho  gift  of  Athena  to  mankind,  according  to 
Greek  mythology,  and  because  of  this  gift,  Athens 
was  named  in  her  honor  The  olive  branch  has 
boon  tho  symbol  of  peace  from  before  Chustian 
times,  because  tho  oil  can  be  used  to  heal  human 
ills  and  also  to  calm  troubled  waters  The  fiist 
vegetation  seen  by  Noah  after  tho  Deluge  was  the 
branch  of  olive  brought  back  by  the  dove.  The 
dove  and  the  olive  branch  have  also  been  used  in 
art  as  a  syml>ol  of  peace 

Olive  Hill,  town  (pop  1,491),  E  Ky  ,  WSW  of  Ash- 
land It  processes  the  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  found 
in  the  area  Carter  and  Cascade  limestone  caves 
and  several  natural  bridges  are  near 

Oliveira  Martins,  Joaquim  (zhwakCm'  OlCva'ru 
martensh'),  1845-94,  Portuguese  historian.  Left 
an  orphan  at  an  earlv  age,  he  had  to  go  to  work 
and  was  largely  self-educated  After  bogmninR 
with  a  feeble  historical  novel,  Phebus  Moniz  (1867), 
he  turned  to  history  and  biography  and  achieved 
considerable  surxess,  particularly  with  hw  histoo 
of  Portugal  (1879),  his  account  of  modern  Portugal 
(1881),  and  his  history  of  the  Roman  republic 
(1885)  He  w  rote  biographies  of  tho  sons  of  John  I 
(1891).  of  Nun'ilvaros  Poreira  (1893),  and  of 
John  II  (O  pnncipe  perfeUo,  1890)  His  work  was 
not  scholarly  or  oven  at<  urate  in  the  stricter  sense, 
but  his  ability  to  paint  romantic  and  evocative 
pictures  of  tho  past  was  remarkable 

olive  oil,  clear,  blond,  yellowish  oil  expressed  from 
the  OLIVR  Tho  whole  fruit,  consisting  of  about 
80  pet  pent  pulpy  mass  enclosing  a  hard  central  pit, 
contains  oil,  but  the  best  edible  quality  is  taken 
from  the  pulp  The  yield  of  oil  vanes  with  the  cli- 
mate, cultivation,  and  variety  of  olive  For  the 
finest  or  virgin  oil,  the  fruit  .s  gathered  by  hand  be- 
fore it  is  fully  ripened,  peeled,  and  subjected  to 
gentle  piossure  without  hoat  Ripe  fruit  yields 
more  oil  of  a  Jess  perfect  flavor  A  second  pressure 
yields  first  and  second  grades  of  commercial  edible 
oil,  then  the  pulp  may  be  mixed  with  water  to 
produce  technical  oils,  used  in  industrial  processes 
Finally  a  solvent  may  be  used  to  obtain  the  lowest 
grade  In  extracting  the  edible  giades,  tho  oil  is 
removed  as  quickly  as  possible  from  the  crushed 
pulp,  which  ferments  easily,  great  cleanliness  is  ro- 
quired,  as  tho  oil  readily  taints  or  becomes  rancid 
For  the  dyeing  industry,  however,  an  oil  is  obtained 
by  fermentation  of  the  pulp  An  edible  grade, 
made  from  npe,  decaying,  or  imperfect  fruit  01 
from  tho  crushed  pits  is  inferior  in  flavor  and 
keeping  qualities  Modern  machine  manipulation 
removes  pits  and  crushes  by  hydraulic  pressure 
Edible  oil  may  vary  in  color  from  clear  white  to  a 
golden  yellow  or  yellowish  green  Tho  oil  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  juice  by  settling  and  is  washed,  fil- 
tered, and  aged  For  use  in  cold  climates  it  is  now 
often  clarified  by  removing  the  stearin,  or  solid  part 
of  tho  fat  It  has  been  extensively  adulterated  b> 
the  addition  of  oils  such  as  cottonseed,  sesame,  and 
others,  but  laws  m  the  United  States  require  that 
it  be  labeled  salad  oil  if  it  contains  foreign  ingiedi- 
onts  Olive  oil  contains  a  large  proportion  of  casilv 
digested  fats  The  principal  fat  in  the  diet  of  coun- 
tnes  whoie  it  has  long  been  cultivated,  olive  oil  is 
often  used  in  place  of  cream  and  butter  and  as  a 
salad  oil  and  cooking  fat  It  is  employed  medici- 
nally as  a  laxative,  an  antidote  for  caustic  poisons, 
and  an  ingredient  of  liniment  and  salves  In  indus- 
try its  inferior  grades  are  used  in  dyeing  and  in  the 
making  of  soda  or  potash  soap  used  in  textile  manu- 
facturing For  many  >ears  it  has  been  used  in  mak- 
ing the  finest  Custilo  soap.  The  chief  oil-expoi  ting 
countries  are  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Tunisia,  Portu- 
gal, Syria,  Algeria,  and  France  Lucca  (Italy), 
Marseilles  (France),  and  Seville  (JSpam)  are  noted 
refining  renters  Tho  oil  mentioned  about  200 
times  in  tho  Old  Testament  w  olive  oil  Olive  oil 
was  used  in  the  ancient  world  in  tho  preparation 
of  food,  as  an  anointing  oil  for  both  ritual  and  cos- 
metic purposes,  and  for  lighting 

Oliver,  Andrew,  1706-74,  lieutenant  governor  of 
colonial  Massachusetts  (1771-73),  b.  Boston,  grad 
Harvai d,  1 724  Oliver  was  elected  to  the  provincial 
council  m  1746  and  later  served  (1765-71)  as  BOI- 
retary  of  the  province  His  acceptance  of  the  post 
of  stamp  officer  after  the  passage  of  tho  Stamp  Act 
led  to  violent  demonstrations  against  him.  which 
forced  him  to  resign  the  office.  He  became  lieuten- 
ant governor  in  1771,  but  popular  indignation 
against  him  broke  out  again  in  1773  as  the  result 
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of  the  discovery  of  private  letters  he  and  Gov 
Thomas  HUTCHINSON  had  written  to  England  crit- 
icizing the  colonists  and  recommending  coercive 
measures 

Oliver  or  Olivier,  Isaac  (OlI'vPur),  15667-1617,  Eng- 
lish miniature  painter,  of  French  exti action,  a 
worthy  follower  of  Milliard  as  miniature  painter  to 
Elizabeth's  court  His  work  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  museums,  Lon- 
don, and  in  the  Cleveland  Museum  Hia  son  and 
pupil,  Peter  Oliver,  c  1594-1648?,  was  also  a  famous 
miniaturist  He  painted  numerous  water-color 
copies  of  old  masters,  most  of  which  are  now  in 
Windsor  Castle  His  works  are  largely  in  English 
private  collections  and  in  the  collection  of  the  queen 
ol  Holland 

Oliver,  James,  1823-1908,  American  inventor  and 
manufacturer  of  chilled  plows,  b  Scotland  In 
1835  ho  came  to  America  with  his  parents  He  be- 
came an  iron  molder  and  was  successful  in  devising 
a  process  of  chill  hardening  iron  castings  of  plows, 
making  cast-iron  moldboards  and  shares  far  more 
durable  and  efficient  They  scoured — were  Helf- 
pohshmg — even  in  the  sticky  prairie  soil  Oliver 
became  owner  of  a  factory  at  South  Bend,  Ind  ,  m 
1 857  He  was  granted  a  patent  for  his  chill-harden- 
ing process  in  1869 

Olives,  Mount  of,  or  Olivet  (8'HvPt),  ndgo,  E  of 
Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the 
scene  of  David's  flight  from  the  city  and  in  the  New 
Testament  as  a  frequent  resort  of  Jesus  Bethany 
and  Bethphage  he  near  its  foot,  and  the  garden  of 
(icthsemarie  is  on  the  western  slope  2  Sam  15  30, 
Mat  21  1,  Acts  1  12 

Olivet(6'livct),village(pop  604),SMich  ,SWof Lan- 
sing Ohvot  College  (coeducational,  1844)  is  hero 

Olivia  (oil Veil),  village  (pop  l,788),fO  scat  of  Ken- 
villo  co  ,  SW  Minn  ,  E  of  Gianite  Falls,  in  a  farm 
area,  platted  1878,  me  1881 

Olivier,  Isaac    see  OLIVER,  IHAAC 

Olivier,  Sir  Laurence  Kerr  (611'vour),  1907-,  English 
actor  and  director  on  the  stage  and  in  moving  pit  - 
tures  He  made  his  debut  in  1922  as  Kithcima  m 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  Hi  the  Shakspeaie  l<esti- 
val,  Stratfoid-on-Avon,  and  acted  Shaksperian 
and  other  roles  m  the  Bnmmgham  Repeitory  Com- 
pany (1926-28)  Ho  began  his  movmg-pietuio 
career  in  1930  and  became  known  for  his  acting 
ability  in  such  films  as  Witthmng  Hcighti,  Rebecca, 
and  I'nde  and  Prejudice  In  1944  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Old  Vic  Theatre  Com- 
pany, where  his  perfoimancos  in  Oedipus,  Uncle 
Vanya,  and  The  Critu  won  great  acclaim  m  Eng- 
land and  in  the  United  States  (1946)  He  pro- 
duced, directed,  and  acted  in  excellent  moving-pic- 
tmo  versions  of  Henry  V  (1946)  and  Hamlet  (1948) 
Ho  was  knighted  in  1917 

Olmer,  Sydney  Olivier,  1st  Baron,  1859-1948,  Brit- 
ish colonial  administrator  Olivier  was  interested 
throughout  his  life  m  socialism  and  was  one  of  the 
flint  members  of  the  Fabian  Society,  contributing 
to  tho  famous  Fabian  Essays  (1H89)  He  was  colo- 
nial secretary  in  Jamaica  fiom  1899  to  1904  and 
litter  governor  of  the  Hand  (1907-1  3)  He  was  sec- 
retary of  state  for  India  dining  Ramsay  MacDon- 
'\ld'»  bncf  Labour  government  in  1924  A  number 
of  his  woiks  deal  with  colonial  questions,  among 
them  JV  kite  Capital  and  Coloured  Labour  (1906,  rev 
ed  ,  1927)  and  The  Anatomy  of  African  Misery 
(1927)  See  his  letters  and  selected  writings  (od  , 
with  a  memoir,  by  Margaiet  Olivier,  1948) 

Olltvant,  Alfred,  1874-1927,  English  novelist,  grad 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  1893  He 
wrote  the  classic  dog  story  Dob,  Son  of  Battle  (1898), 
published  in  England  as  Owd  Bob  Other  works 
include  The  Gentleman  (1908),  The  Royal  Road 
(1912),  Boy  Woodburn  (1917),  and  Tomorrow  (1927) 

Ollivier,  jtmile  (amel'  olevvu'^,  1825-1913,  French 
statesman,  a  leading  figure  in  the  "Lil>oral  Em- 
pire" of  Napoleon  III  He  was  a  brilliant  lawyei 
and  had  gained  a  wide  reputation  befoie  he  was 
elected  to  the  corps  ISgislatif  in  1857  He  and  Jules 
FAVRE  were  the  chief  figures  of  the  liberal  opposi- 
tion which  sought  by  constitutional  moans  to  fight 
for  liberal  reforms  Aftei  1863  Ollivior  cooperated 
with  the  duo  de  Morny  in  gaming  hbeial  conces- 
sions from  Napoleon,  and,  as  the  emperor  con  coded 
more  and  more,  Olhviei  giadually  drew  away  from 
his  republican  colleagues  and  became  the  leader  of 
a  new  liberal  group  that  stood  for  cooperation  with 
the  government.  Napoleon  III  was  reluctant  to 
put  the  ministry  into  Olhvier's  hands,  but  he  was 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  capitulate  in  Dec  , 
1869,  and  Ollivier  organized  tho  ministry  of  Jan  2, 
1870  The  ministry  was  unfortunate,  trouble  over 

tho  flohenzollem  succession  in  Spain  burst  forth 
suddenly  into  hostilities  between  France  and  Ger- 
many in  the  FRANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR.  Ollivier  was 
replaced  by  Palikap  as  premier  (Aug.,  1870),  and 
he  went  to  Italy.  He  returned  to  France  after 
three  years  and  spent  most  of  his  later  years  writ- 
ing historical  and  political  articles,  many  of  them 
in  defense  of  his  ministry.  His  most  important 
work  is  the  collection  called  L*  Empire  liberal  (17 
*vols,  1896-1917). 

Olmec  (6l'mfik),  term  applied  to  the  culture  of  the 
Indian  peoples  long  settled  in  tho  tropical  low- 
lands of  Veracrua  and  Tabasco.  The  Olmocan  pe- 
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nod  is  tentatively  dated  as  c  500  B  C.-A  D  1 150 
The  earliest  evidences  at  La  Venta  (Tabasco)  and 
Tres  Zapotes  (Veracruz)  show  a  highly  developed 
agricultural  civilization  The  bar  and  dot  system 
of  lecordmg  time  was  in  use,  and,  if  the  earliest 
date  (31  B  C  )  is  correctly  deciphered,  Olmec  use 
antedates  the  earhesfdehmtcly  known  date  (A  D 
320)  of  the  Maya,  who  are  credited  with  having 
originated  the  system  Olmec  seems  to  have  influ- 
enced tho  cultures  of  tho  ZAPOTEC,  the  MIXTBC, 
and  the  TOLTBC 

Olmedo,  Jos*  Joaqufn  (hoea'  hwkkeV  olma'dho), 
1780?- 1847,  Ecuadorian  poet,  one  of  the  three  out- 
standing poets  (along  with  Bello  and  Heredia)  of 
tho  revolutionaiy  period  m  Spanish  America  His 
poems — largely  occasional  writings — revealed  his 
classical  background,  best  known  is  La  Victoria  do 
Junin  canto  a  Bolivar  He  desciibed  American 
nature,  favored  intellectual  independence  of  Euro- 
pean influence,  and  showed  an  interest  in  the  In- 
dians As  representative  of  G  uayaquil  in  the  cortes 
of  Cadiz,  he  spoke  (1810)  for  the  Indians,  and  he 
is  regarded  as  a  precursor  of  the  indianista  move- 
ment In  1830  he  was  elected  first  vice  president 
of  Ecuador 

Olmos  Park  (Ol'mus),  city  (pop  1,822),  S  central 
Texas,  near  Kan  Antonio,  me  1939 

Olmsted,  Denison,  1791-1859,  American  scientist, 
b  near  East  Hartford,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  181 J  He 
was  professor  of  geology  at  the  Umv  of  North 
Carolina  (1817-25)  and  there  prepared  a  geological 
survey  of  the  state  (1824-25)  I<rom  1825  he  was 
at  Yale,  as  professor  of  mathematics  and  natuial 
science  and,  from  1836,  as  profesBor  of  natural  phi- 
losophy and  astronomy  He  advanced  a  theory  to 
explain  tho  formation  of  hailstones,  conducted  ob- 
seivatious  of  the  aurora  boieahs,  and  with  Eliaa 
Loomis  obsetved  Halley's  comet  in  1835 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  1822-1903,  American  land- 
scape aichit«»ct  and  writer,  b  Hartford,  Conn  Ho 
first  attained  fame  for  accounts  of  his  travels  in 
the  Bouth  in  the  eaily  lSf>()8,  m  which  he  painted 
vivid  pictures  of  slaveholdmg  society — A  Journey 
in  the  Seaboard  Nave  State*  (1856),  A  lourjiey 
through  Texas  (1857),  A  lourney  in  the  Hack  Coun- 
try (,18(>0),  and  Journey*  and  Exploration?  in  the 
Cotton  Kingdom  (1861)  His  Walks  and  Talks  oj 
an  American  Farmer  in  England  had  already  ap- 
peaied  m  1852  When  Contud  Patk  m  Now  York 
was  piojected,  he  and  Calvoit  Vaux  prepared  the 
plan  which  was  accepted  Ohn&ted  superintended 
the  execution  of  the  plan  The  well-planned  nark 
was  a  new  departuie,  which  was  developed  by 
Olmsted  in  other  cities,  e  g  ,  Prospect  Paik,  Brook- 
lyn, N  Y  ,  South  Patk,  (  Imago,  Mt  Koval  Paik, 
Montreal ,  and  pai  k  &\  stems  in  Buffalo  and  Boston 
Perhaps  his  most  spectacular  achievement  was  the 
laying  out  of  the  giounds  (afterward  Jackson  Park) 
in  Chicago  foi  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition 
in  1893  He  also  took  an  interest  in  the  oeation  of 
state  and  national  parks  and  in  cit\  planning  See 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Landscape  Architect  (ed  by 
F  L  Olm&tcd,  Jr  ,  and  Theodoia  Kimball,  Vol  I, 
1922,  Vol  II,  1928),  Broadus  Mitchell,  Frederick 
Law  Olmstid,  a  Critic  of  the  Old  fiovlh  (1924)  His 
son.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  1870-,  h  Sfaten  Is- 
land, N  Y  .  grad  Harvard,  1894,  is  also  a  landseape 
aichitect  and  city  planner  He  studied  with  his 
father  and  began  piactice  in  1895  He  taught 
(1901-14)  Harvard's  first  course  in  landscape  ar- 
chitecture As  a  city  planner  he  has  been  on  many 
committees  and  government  boaicls,  he  was  chair- 
man (1910-19)  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Cit\  Planning  In  1901 
he  was  influential  in  the  plan  foi  beautifying  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

Olmtitz  (61'muts),  Czech  Olomouc  (o'lAmots),  city 
(pop  58,017),  Moiavia,  Czechoslovakia,  on  the 
Morava  uvei  It  is  an  agricultui  al  and  commercial 
center  and  an  iiichiepisropal  see  Vn  am-icnt  town, 
Olmutz  was  once  the  loading  city  of  Moiavia 
Hero  in  1242  Wenceslaus  II  of  Bohemia  defeated 
the  Mongol  imadcis  In  1(>12  the  Swedes  undci 
Toistensson  sacked  tho  town,  and  in  1758  l-icd- 
erick  II  of  Prussia  besieged  it  unsuccessfully  Ol- 
mutz was  the  scene  (1850)  of  a  treaty  between 
Austria  and  Piussia,  bv  which  the  German  Union 
under  the  presidency  of  Piussia  was  din-ohed  and 
the  GERMVN  Co  Nth  DERATION,  headed  by  Austria, 
restored  Prussia  smaited  under  the  "humiliation 
of  Olmutz"  until  1866,  when  it  defeated  Austria  in 
the  Austro-Pru^ian  War  Among  tho  notable 
buildings  of  Olmtitz  are  the  Cathedral  of  St 
Wence&laus  (begun  12th  cent),  the  city  hall  (ic- 
built  13th  cent  ),  and  two  Gothic  churches  In  the 
formei  fortress  Lafa>etto  was  held  imprisoned  foi 
five  >ears 

Olney,  Jesse  (ol'ne),  1798-1872,  American  geog- 
rapher His  Practical  System  of  Modern  (leogiaphy 
(1828),  a  standard  woik  for  decades,  revolutionized 
tho  teaching  of  geography,  for  Olney's  method  was 
to  familiarise  the  student  with  his  own  environ- 
ment and  then  progress  to  a  study  of  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  earth  He  taught  in  New  York 
and  Connecticut,  served  ui  the  Connecticut  legis- 
lature for  10  terms,  was  elected  state  comptroller  in 
1867,  and  wrote  other  textbooks  and  a  volume  of 
poetry. 
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Olney,  Richard,  1835-1917,  American  statesman,  b 
Oxford,  Mass,  grad  Brown,  1856,  and  Harvard 
Law  School,  1858  He  was  a  successful  Boston 
lawyer  and  had  served  in  tho  state  legislature  be- 
fore President  Cleveland  appointed  him  to  the 
cabinet  As  Attorney  General  (1893-95),  he  ob- 
tained an  injunction  against  the  strikers  in  the 
PULIM\N  strike  of  1894,  under  it  Eugene  V  DEBH 
was  held  in  contempt  of  court  Olney  also  per- 
suaded Cleveland  to  send  m  troops  to  prevent  in- 
terference with  the  mails,  though  Gov.  John  P 
AITOHO  declared  troops  unnecessary  In  1895 
Olnoy  succeeded  Walter  Q  Greaham  as  Secretary 
of  State  Ho  played  a  vigorous  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  tho  British  over  the  VENEZUELA  BOUND- 
ARY DISPUTE  In  the  course  of  them  he  stated 
flatly  that  the  United  States  LS  "practically  sover- 
eign on  this  continent,  and  its  fiat  is  law  upon  the 
subjects  to  which  it  confines  its  interposition  " 
This  principle  was  later  supported  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  as  a  coiollary  of  the  MONROE  DOCTRINK 
and  was  long  nnpoi  tant  in  American  foreign  policy 
See  biography  by  Henry  James  (1923) 

Olney  (ol'ne,  6'nf).  village,  Buckinghamshire,  Eng- 
land, on  the  Ouse  and  W  N  W  of  Bedford  A  museum 
has  been  established  m  the  house  where  the  poet 
Cowper  (who  with  John  Newton  wrote  the  Olney 
Hymn*}  lived  from  1767  to  1786 

Olney  (fil'nf)  1  City  (pop  7,831),  co  seat  of  Rich- 
land  co  ,  Sh  111  ,  me  1841  An  industrial,  trade, 
and  shipping  center  of  a  farm  and  timber  area,  it 
manufactures  shoes,  flom,  butter,  and  handles 
Theie  is  a  Umv  of  Chicago  bird  sanctuary  here 
2  City  (pop  M97),  N  Texas,  SSW  of  Wichita 
1-alls,  settled  1891,  me  1909  The  region  has  oil 
fields,  cattle  ranches,  and  farms 

Olomouc,  Czechoslovakia   see  OLMUTZ 

Olonos,  Mount,  Greece  see  ERIMANTHOS 

Olosega  (6l6f<a'gu),  island  (pop  509),  Manua  dist , 
American  SVMOA,  c  M)  mi  from  Tutuila  It  is 
mountainous  and  fertile,  rwmg  to  an  elevation  of 
2,095  ft 

Olson,  Floyd  Bjornstjerne,  1891-1936,  governor  of 
Minnesota  (19J1-3G),  b  Minneapolis  Before  he 
studied  law  at  the  Umv  of  Minnesota  and  at  the 
Northwestern  College  of  Law  in  Minneapolis,  he 
was  an  itinerant  laborer,  and  for  a  time  he  belonged 
to  the  IWW  Admitted  (1915)  to  the  bar,  he  prac- 
ticed in  Minneapolis,  and  as  county  attorney  ( 1920- 
30)  of  Hennepm  co  he  brought  about  the  investi- 
gation of  giaft  in  the  Minneapolis  city  council 
Elected  governoi  thiee  tune*  »n  the  Farmer-Labor 
ticket,  Olson  led  in  the  repeal  of  the  Minnesota 
newspaper  '  gag"  laws,  brought  about  the  passage 
of  unemployment  and  farm-relief  legislation,  and 
openly  sided  with  labor  in  a  series  of  strikes  that 
occuried  after  1934 

Olsztyn,  East  Prussia  see  AULKNSTEIN 

Olten  (61'tun),  town  (pop  15,287),  Solothurn  can- 
ton, Switzerland,  on  the  Aar  river  It  is  an  im- 
portant railway  junction,  has  railway  shops,  and 
has  also  aluimnurmvare,  shoe,  chemical,  and  print- 
ing industries 

Oltenia,  Rumania   see  WALACHIA. 

Olustee  (olu'ste),  village,  N  Ha  ,  on  Ocean  Pond  E 
of  Lake  Citv,  W  of  Jacksonville.  It  is  a  naval- 
stores  shipping  c'entei  and  the  stoat  of  an  experi- 
ment station  and  a  station  of  the  U  S  Bureau  of 
Agricultui  il  and  Industrial  Chemistry  It  was  the 
scene  of  tho  most  important  battle  (also  called  the 
battle  of  Ocean  Pond)  fought  in  Floiida  in  the 
Civil  War,  Feb  20,  1864  Confederates  under  Gen 
Joseph  Finegan  decisively  defeated  Federals  led  by 
Gen  Tinman  Sev  mour,  thus  saving  tho  supplies  of 
mteuor  Floiida  for  the  Confederacy 

Olympas  (olTm'pus),  Christian  at  Rome  Rom  1615 

Olympia  (Gllm'pPu).  city  (pop  13,254),  state  cap- 
ital, and  co  scat  of  Thuraton  co  ,  W  Wash  ,  at  the 
southern  tip  of  Puget  Sound  and  within  sight  of 
the  Olvrnpic  Mts  Founded  111  1850,  it  was  in 
185  i  made  capital  of  the  newly  created  Washington 
Temtory  It  is  a  poit  of  entry,  doea  considerable 
shipping,  and  manufactures  lumber,  mineral,  and 
food  products  Noteworthy  are  the  fine  old  capitol 
building  (1893)  and  the  lavish  new  capitol  group 
(1911-  35)  St  Martin's  College  (Catholic,  for  men) 
is  here  Neai  by  is  an  Indian  reservation 

Olympia,  small  plam  of  Ehs,  ancient  Greece,  near 
tho  Alpheus  river  From  the  earliest  times  it  was 
important  as  a  center  of  worship  of  Zeus  and  as  the 
scene  of  the  OLYMPIC  GASIBS.  The  great  temple 
ot  Zeus,  icvealed  bv  excavation,  was  especially 
c  elebrated  for  the  ivorv ,  gold-adorned  statue  of 
Zeus  by  Phidias— one  of  the  SEVEN  WONDKUB  or 
THF  WOULD  Kxcav  ation  haa  also  revealed  several 
other  temples  within  the  sturod  enclot>uie  (called 
the  Altus)  as  well  as  the  treasuries  (of  various 
Greek  btates)  and  the  gymnasium  See  E  N. 
Gardiner,  Olympia  Its  History  and  Kemains  (1925) 

Olympiad,  unit  of  a  chronological  BRA  of  ancient 
Gi  we,  a  four-vear  period,  each  one  beginning  with 
the  OLYMPIC  GAMFS  Timaeus  of  Sicily  (362-256 
B  C  )  was  the  first  to  utilize,  as  a  check  on  chronol- 
ogy, the  ht»t  of  victors  kept  ui  the  gymnasium  at 
Oh  mpm  The  first  Olympiad  was  reckoned  to  have 
begun  776  B  C 

Olympian,  m  GREEK  RELIGION,  one  of  tho  12  impor- 
tant gods,  who  lived  on  Mt  Olympus  Zeus,  the 
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father,  ruled  over  Hera,  his  sister  aud  wife,  Athena, 
Hebe,  Artemis,  and  Aphrodite,  his  daughter**; 
Hermes,  Ares,  Apollo,  and  Hephaestus,  his  sons, 
Hestia,  his  older  sister,  and  Poseidon,  his  brother 
Other  deities  sometimes  m<  ludcd  m  the  group  arc 
Denieter,  Dionysus,  and  Hercules.  They  lived  in 
quarrelsome  splendor  Thou-  food  was  ambrosia, 
their  drink  nectar.  The  great  sanctuary  of  these 
gods  was  Olympia,  ui  Elia,  where  the  Olympic 
games  were  held  in  their  honor  See  Arthur  Cook, 
Zeu»  a  Study  w  Anew  tit  Rdigwn  (3  vols  ,  1914-40) 
Olympias,  d  316  B  C  ,  wife  of  PHILIP  II  of  Macedon 
and  mother  of  A  MEANDER  THE  ORKAT  She  did 
not  get  on  well  with  Philip,  who  had  other  wives,  and 
it  has  been  said  that  she  had  a  part  in  his  muider 
She  reputedly  had  great  influence  in  molding  hei 
son  ana  giving  him  an  interest  in  religion  aud  in  art 
Her  violent  ambitions  plunged  her  into  quarrels 
with  Antipater,  arid  when,  after  Alexander's  death, 
she  tiled  to  forestall  CA»S\NDER  111  Macedonia, 
he  defeated  and  killed  her 

Olympic  games,  principal  athletic  meeting  of  an- 
cient Greec-e,  held  in  the  summer  once  every  four 
years  at  Olyinpia  in  honor  of  Olj,  mpian  Zeus.  The 
Olympic  games  were,  according  to  tradition,  ini- 
tiated in  776  B.C  ,  when  the  first  OLYMPIAD  begun 
Tlun  were  discontinued  by  Ernperor  Theodosms 
I  of  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  4th  cent  A  D  The 
Olympic  games  were  the  greatest  festival  m  the 
Greek  world  from  the  bth  cent  B  C  and  were  at 
their  height  in  the  5th  and  4th  tent  However,  they 
became  more  and  more  professionalized  until  ui 
the  Roman  period  they  provoked  much  censure 
from  philosophers  and  physicians  Among  the 
Greeks,  the  games  were  nationalistic  in  spirit  and 
states  were  said  to  have  been  prouder  of  Olympic 
victories  than  of  winning  battles.  Women,  for- 
eigners, slaves,  and  dishonored  persons  were  for- 
bidden to  compete.  Contestants  were  required  to 
tram  faithfully  for  10  months  before  the  games, 
had  to  remain  30  days  under  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  Elis,  who  had  charge  of  the  regulation  of  the 
games,  aud  had  to  take  an  oath  that  thej  had  faith- 
fully observed  training  before  participating  in  the 
events  At  first,  Ol>  mpic  games  were  confined  to 
running,  Coroebus  was  the  official  winner  of  the 
foot  rac  e  in  770  B  C  Over  a  period  of  tune  many 
new  events  were  added — the  long  run  in  720  B  C  , 
when  the  loin  cloth  was  abandoned  and  athletes 
began  appearing  naked,  the  PENTATHLON  in  708 
B.C.,  boxing  in  688  BC  ,  chariot  racing  in  680 
B  C  ,  the  pancratium,  involving  boxing  and  wres- 
tling, in  648  B  C  ,  contests  for  bo>  s  in  632  B  C  ,  and 
the  foot  race  with  armor  in  520  B  C  Greek  women, 
not  only  forbidden  to  participate  m  but  also  to 
watch  the  Olympic  games,  hold  games  of  their  own, 
called  Heraea,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Hip- 
podameia.  These  were  also  held  every  four  3  ears 
but  had  fewer  events  Known  to  have  been  con- 
ducted as  early  as  the  bth  cent  B  C  ,  the  Heraea 
games  were  discontinued  about  the  time  the  Ro- 
mans conquered  Greec  e  The  winners  of  the  Olym- 
pics (and  of  the  Heraea)  were  crowned  with  chan- 
lets  of  wild  olive,  but  in  their  home  uty-etates  the 
male  champions  were  awarded  many  valuable  gifts 
and  privileges  A  list  of  Olympic  winners  from  776 
B.C.  to  A.D  217  was  drawn  up  b>  Julius  Africanus 
and  was  preserved  b>  Eusebius  The  glory  of  the 
Olympic  games  was  heightened  by  the  introduc  too 
procession,  the  call  of  the  trumpet,  religious  fes- 
tivities, and  banquets  The  poetry  of  PINDAK  ««le- 
brates  the  athletic  triumpliH  at  Olympia  Pau- 
sanias  also  wrote  on  the  Olympic  s  The  modern 
revival  of  the  Olwnpic  games  is  due  m  a  large 
measure  to  the  efforts  of  Pierre,  baron  do  Ccm- 
bertin,  of  irauce  They  were  first  held,  appropri- 
ately enough,  ui  Athens  in  18<)f>,  but  that  meeting 
and  the  ones  that  followed  at  Pans  (1900)  and  at 
St.  Louis  (1904)  were  hampered  b>  lac  k  of  suffi- 
cient organization  aud  the  absent  e  of  world-wide 
representation  The  fact  that  the  meeting  at  St 
Lotus  attracted  few  but  American  competitors  led 
to  a  special  meeting  m  1906  at  Athens  under  Greek 
auspices.  The  first  sue  c  ensf ui  meeting  was  held  at 
London  in  1908.  Successive  Ol>mpic  games  were 
held  at  Stockholm  (1912),  Antwerp  (192O),  Paris 
(1924),  Amsterdam  (1928),  Los  Angeles  (1932), 
Berlin  (1936),  and  London  (1948)  The  First 
World  War  prevented  the  OK  mpic  meeting  of 
1916,  and  the  Second  World  War  brought  atxrat 
the  cancellation  of  the  1940  aud  1944  meetings 
The  number  of  entrants,  of  competing  nations,  and 
of  athletic  events  has  gradually  inc  reased  To  the 
traditional  TRACK  AND  FIELP  ATHI  *  TIC  H,  which 
includes  the  DECATHLON  and  pentathlon,  were 
added  a  host  of  games  and  sports— c  5  c  ling,  HWIUJ- 
nung,  shooting,  fencing,  rowing,  polo,  basketball, 
canoeing,  handball,  equestrian  sports,  rugb>  foot- 
ball, soccer,  yachting,  weight  lifting,  boxing,  and 
wrestling  Olympic  events  for  women  made  their 
first  appearance  in  1412  and  since  then  have  be- 
come increasing!}  important  At Oharnomx,  Franco, 
m  1924  winter  sports,  including  skating,  ice  hoc  ke> , 
bobsledding,  and  sknng,  were  included  as  Ol>  mpic 
events.  Successive  winter-sports  Olympic  meets 
were  held  at  St  Montz,  Switzerland  (1928),  Lake 
Placid,  NY.  (1932),  Garmisch-Partenkuxhen, 
Germany  (1936),  and  again  at  St  Moritz  (1948). 
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Olympic  events  are  officially  won  only  by  indi- 
viduals The  newspaper  method  of  national-team 
scoring—giving  three  pouits  for  first  place,  two  for 
second  place,  and  one  for  third  place  and  adding 
up  these  tallies  by  national  teams — is  strictly  un- 
ofncial  On  this  basis,  the  United  States  "won" 
all  the  Olympic  meets  except  that  of  1936,  which 
was  "won  b>  Germany.  The  games  are  controlled 
and  general  policies  are  set  up  by  an  international 
Olympic  committee,  to  which  each  participating 
nation  sends  at  least  one  delegate  Individual  na- 
tions have  then*  own  Olympic  committees  to  con- 
trol and  regulate  Olympic  trial  meets  to  select  con- 
testants and  to  supervise  the  activities  of  their 
national  Olympic  organizations.  See  F.  A  M 
Webster,  The  Evolution  of  the  Olympic  Games 
(1926),  E.  N.  Gardiner,  Olympw.  (1925),  R.  D 
Binfield,  The  Story  of  the  Olympic  Games  (1948), 
John  Kieran  and  Arthur  Daley,  The  Story  of  the 
Olympic  Garnet,  776  B  C -1948  A  D  (1948) 

Olympic  Mountains,  part  of  the  Coast  Ranges,  NW 
Wash.,  S  of  the  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait  and  W  of 
Puget  Sound,  fiom  3,000  to  8,000  ft  in  elevation. 
Mt  Olympus  (8,150  ft )  was  included  m  Mt  Olym- 
pus National  Monument  (est  1909),  which  was 
extended  and  set  aside  in  1938  as  the  Olympic 
National  Park  (846,765.66  acres)  This  is  a  beau- 
tiful wild  area,  abounding  m  wildlife,  especially 
elk,  and  in  virgin  forest.  There  are  several  glaciers. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  rainiest  area  in  the  country. 

Olympus  (Slhn'pUB),  mountain  range,  N  Gieece,  on 
the  F>order  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  near  the 
Aegean  coast  It  is  c  25  nu  long  and  rises  to  9,570 
ft ,  its  summit  being  the  lughest  point  in  Greece 
In  Greek  religion  the  summit,  shut  from  the  sight 
of  men  on  earth  by  clouds,  was  the  home  of  the 
OLYMPIAN  gods  Later  the  name  Olympus  was 
given  to  the  remote  heavenly  palace  of  the  gods 
Mt.  Olvmpus  has  always  been  of  strategic  impor- 
tance In  the  Second  World  War  it  was  a  stiong- 
hold  of  the  Greek  guerrillas. 

Olympus,  Mount  seeC*  PKUS,  OLYMPIC  MOUNTAINS, 
OLYMPUS  (Greece). 

Olynthus  (olm'thus),  ancient  city  on  the  peninsula 
of  Chalcidiee,  Greece,  NE  of  Potidaea  A  league  of 
Chalcidic  cities  grew  up  in  the  late  5th  cent  B  C  , 
and  Olynthus,  as  the  head  of  this  Chalcidian 
League,  vigorously  opposed  the  threats  of  Athens 
and  Sparta  Athens  captured  the  city  briefly,  and 
m  379  Sparta  defeated  Obnthus  and  dissolved  the 
league,  which  was,  however,  re-formod  after  the  fall 
of  Sparta  Ohnthus  at  first  was  allied  with  Philip 
II  of  Macedon  against  Athens,  then,  fearing  Philip's 
power,  sought  Athenian  aid  Philip  attacked,  and 
Demosthenes  in  his  Olynthiac  orations  eloquently 
urged  his  fellow  Athenians  to  aid  the  thieatened 
city,  but  Pliilip  triumphed  nevertheless  In  angei 
he  rased  the  city  in  348  B  C  Recent  excavation  of 
the  ruins  have  revealed  much  of  Greek  life  in  the 
5th  and  4th  cent  B  C 

Olyphant  (6'ltfunt),  industrial  borough  (pop  9,252), 
NE  Pa  ,  on  the  Lacka wanna  and  NE  of  Scranton, 
settled  1868,  me  1877.  Iron  foundries,  mines,  and 
a  silk  null  are  here 

Om  (6m),  in  Hinduism  and  Buddhism,  a  mystic  syl- 
lable. Its  onginal  Sanskrit  form  may  have  com- 
prised thiee  letters  which  in  English  would  be 
a-ti-m,  and  the  s\  liable  denotes  a  trinity.  In 
Hinduism  it  commonly  represents  the  divine  tuad 
of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  i  e  ,  God  as  c  reator, 
as  preserver,  and  as  destroyer  In  Buddhism  it 
may  repie&ent  the  eternal,  the  temporal,  and  the 
pnnciple  which  mediates  }>etween  them  Often  it 
lias  the  effect  of  Amen  The  best-known  use  is  in 
the  Buddhist  ejaculation  Om  mani  padme  hum 
[Yes,  the  jewel  (i  e  ,  Buddha)  is  in  the  lotus,  amen'] 

Omagh  (o'mt),  urban  distric  t  (pop  5,741),  co  seat 
of  Co  Tjione,  Northern  Ireland  It  is  a  farm 
maiket,  processing  dairy  pioducts  There  are 
rums  of  a  castle  besieged  in  1509  and  again  in  1641. 
Omagh  was  the  site  of  an  abbey  in  the  8th  cent. 

Omagua  (oma'gwa,  oma'wa),  legendary  land  of 
treasure  It  is  c  omparable  to  EL  DORADO  and  was 
sought  by  the  Spanish  c  onquistadors 

Omaha  (o'muh.i,  hc">),city  (pop  223.844),  co  seat 
of  Douglas  co  ,  E  Nebr  ,  largest  city  in  the  state, 
extending  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  op- 
posite Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  c  500  mi.  W  of 
Chicago.  The  site  was  passed  by  early  pioneers 


(including  Lewis  and  Clark.  1804)  and  was  a  fur- 
traduig  point  in  the  1820s  With  the  opening  of  the 
Nebraska  Territory  to  settlement  in  1854  the  city 


was  founded,  it  was  incorporated  in  1857.  It  grew 
as  a  supply  point  for  westward  migration,  river 
traffic  was  augmented  (1865)  by  the  coming  of  the 
Union  Pacific  The  city  was  territorial  capital  from 
1855  to  1867.  In  the  heart  of  the  country's  great 
farming  lejpoti,  it  is  a  port  of  entry  and  an  im- 
portant transportation  and  shipping  center,  ter- 
minal of  railroads  (10  trunk  systems),  highway 
lines  (including  the  Lincoln  Highway^,  river  traffic, 
and  transcontinental  airlines  (there  is  a  municipal 
airport)  Theie  are  huge  stockyards,  grain  eleva- 
tors, nulls,  meat-packing  plants,  and  a  laige  lead 
smelter  A  world's  fair,  the  Ti ana-Mississippi  Ex- 
position, was  held  here  ui  1898  The  city  has  fine 
park  and  school  systems  and  is  the  seat  of  CREIOH- 
TON  UNIVMWITY,  the  college  of  medicine  of  the 


Univ.  of  Nebraska,  the  Municipal  Univ.  of  Omaha 
(coeducational,  1008).  Duoheane  College  (for  wom- 
en), the  state  school  tor  the  deaf,  preparatory  and 
denominational  schools,  and  the  Joslyn  Memorial 
(1931)  with  art  collections  and  a  concert  hall.  Fort 
Omaha  (built  1868)  and  Fort  Crook,  near  by,  are 
army  posts  BOYS  TOWN  is  southwest  See  Alfred 
H  Sorenson,  The  Story  of  Omaha  (3d  ed.,  1923). 

Omaha  Indians,  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of 
the  Siouan  linguistic  stock.  They,  with  the  Ponca, 
probably  migrated  from  the  Ohio  valley  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  rivers 
and  thence  to  Iowa  At  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara 
river  in  Nebraska  they  seem  to  have  separated 
from  the  Ponca.  The  Omaha  moved  farther  up  the 
Missouri  river  but  after  an  outbreak  (1802)  of 
smallpox,  which  considerably  reduced  their  popu- 
lation, they  moved  to  NE  Nebraska.  The  Omaha 
intermittently  warred  against  the  Sioux.  In  1854 
the  Omaha  ceded  all  their  lands  W  of  the  Missout  i 
to  the  United  States  and  moved  to  Dakota  co 
Nebr  The  Omaha  sold  part  of  their  reservation 
to  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  Wmnebago 
in  1865.  Au  act  of  1882  granted  them  the  right  to 
own  land  individually  Since  1802,  when,  t  hex 
numbered  some  300,  they  have  increased  to  1,800 
The  Omaha  were  a  typical  tribe  of  the  Plains  area 
living  in  earth  lodges  in  the  winter  and  tepees  in 
the  summer.  See  Alice  Fletcher,  A  Study  of  Omaha 
Indian  Music  (1893) ,  Alice  Fletcher  and  Francis 
La  Flesche,  The  Omaha  Tribe  (1907),  R.  F.  For- 
tune, Omaha  Secret  Societies  (1932) 

O'Mahony,John(oma'hune),  1816-77,  Irish  patriot 
He  attended  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  became  a 
proficient  Irish  scholar,  and  made  an  excellent 
translation  (1857)  of  Geoffrey  Keating's  Gaelic 
history  of  Ireland  into  English.  O'Mahony  was  a 
follower  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  but  turned  to  the 
Young  Ireland  organization  of  William  Smith 
O'BRIEN  After  the  unsuccessful  Iiish  rebellion  of 
1848  he  fled  to  France  and  thence  to  Ameiica, 
where  he  was  a  founder  and  organizei  of  the  FK- 
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Omak  (O'mak),  town  (pop.  2,918),  N  central  Wash  , 
on  the  Okanogan  river,  settled  1907,  me  1911 

O'Malley,  Frank  Ward,  1875-1932,  Ameiuan  news- 
paperman, b  Pittston,  Pa  As  leporter  (1900  19) 
on  the  New  York  Sun  ho  was  lecogmzed  as  a<  c  u- 
rate  and  brilliant,  especially  noted  for  his  stories  of 
humor  and  pathos  Among  his  books  is  The  SWISK 
Family  O'MaMey  (1928). 

Oman,  Sir  Charles  William  Chadwick  (o'mun) 
1860-1946,  British  historian,  b  India  A  student 
at  Oxford  under  William  Stubbs,  Oman  was  him- 
self made  professor  of  modern  history  there  m  1905 
As  a  historian  he  is  the  equV  of  Stubbs  and  of  J  K 
Green  in  readability  He  was  a  foremost  mihtan 
historian,  his  most  notable  works  are  A  History  of 
the  Art  of  War  in  th<  Mnlitte  Ages  (1898,  2d  ed  , 
1924),  its  companion  study ,  A  Hustory  of  the  Art  of 
War  in  the  Sixtttnth  Ccnlmy  (1937),  and  his  ex- 
haustive History  of  the  Peninsular  War  (7  vols  , 
1902-30)  Hie  History  of  GVmt  (1888)  and  History 
of  England  before  the  Noiman  Conquest  (l910,Hth 
ed  ,  1937)  aio  staiulatd  works,  but  almost  entuelv 
c  one  ei  ned  w  ith  politic  al  and  military  history  AmoriK 
his  other  works  are  The  Dark  Ages  (1901),  Stitn 
Roman  Statesmen  (1902),  A  Short  History  of  Eng- 
land (1898,  new  ed  ,  1920),  Studies  in  the  A'ajjn- 
leonic  Wars  (1929),  Things  I  Have  Seen  (1933),  77u 
Sixteenth  Ctntuty  (193ii),  On  the  Writing  of  History 
(1939),  and  Victorian  Oxford  (1941).  He  wa^ 
(1919-35)  a  inemlxr  of  Parliament  for  Oxford 
Univ  and  was  knighted  in  1920  The  historic  al 
novelist,  Carola  Oman,  is  his  daughter 

Oman  (Oman',  cVman),  sultanate  (c  82,000  sci  mi  , 
pop  <  550,000),  SE  Arabia  It  is  officially  Muscat 
and  Oman,  and  the  c  apital  is  MUSCAT  Oman 
stretches  for  nearly  1,000  mi  along  the  Gulf  of 
Oman  and  the  Arabian  Sea.  For  the  most  part  it 
comprises  a  narrow  c  oustal  plain,  backed  by  hill 
ranges  and  an  interior  plateau  In  the  extreme 
north  dates  are  raised,  and  m  the  southwest  there 
is  an  abundanc  e  of  sugat  c  anc  and  cattle,  elsewhere 
the  country  is  barren  Muc  h  of  the  coast  of  Oman 
was  controlled  by  Portugal  from  1508  to  1659, 
when  the  Turks  seized  possession  They  were 
driven  out  in  1741  by  Ahmed  ibn  Said  of  Yemen, 
who  founded  the  present  ro>al  line  In  the  early 
19th  cent.  Oman  was  tho  most  powerful  state  of 
Arabia,  controlling  Zanzibar  and  much  of  the  coast 
of  Persia  and  Baluchistan.  Zanzibar  was  lost  in 
1856,  and  today  the  only  possession  outside  Arabia 
is  the  town  of  Gwadar  on  the  Baluchistan  toast 
Oman  is  m  close  treat)  relations  With  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  is  not  connec  ted  politic,  ally  with  adjoining 
TJWCIAI,  OMAN. 

Omar  (6'-),  duke  of  Edom.   Gen.  36.11,15. 

Omar  (6'mur,  6'mar).  c  581-1644.  2d  caliph  (sec- 
CALIPHATE).  At  first  hostile  to  Islam,  he  was  con- 
verted by  618  and  was  adviser  to  Mohammed.  He 
was  responsible  for  the  choice  of  ABU  BAKR  as  1st 
<  aliph  m  632,  and  he  himself  succeeded  Abu  Bakr 
without  opposition  in  o34.  In  his  reign  Islam  be- 
came an  imperial  power.  The  Moslem  generals, 
pushed  conquests  far  and  wide — Khalid  in  Syria, 
Amri  in  Egypt,  8aad  and  Numan  in  the  Persian 
Empire.  Omar  al«o  laid  the  administrative  base  of 


CroM  referancM  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tb*  key  to  pronunciation  face*  paj»  t. 


the  empire,  creating  the  office  of  kadi  and  estab- 
lishing fixed  taxes.  He  reopened  the  canals  of 
Mesopotamia  and  the  waterway  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Red  Sea.  He  wan  assassinated  by  a  foreign 
slave.  He  had  appointed  a  group  to  select  his  suc- 
cessor, and  the  choice  fell  on  Othman 
Omar  Khayyam  (kfiLm')t  n\  llth  font ,  Persian  poet 
and  mathematician,  b.  Nuhapur.  He  was  called 
Khayyam  (tentmakerl  probably  because  of  his 
father's  occupation.  The  details  of  his  life  are 
mostly  conjectural,  but  he  was  very  well  educated 
and  achieved  fame  as  the  outstanding  mathema- 
tician of  his  time.  He  was  one  of  a  group  that 
undertook  to  reform  the  calendar,  and  their  work 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a  new  era,  the  so-called 
Jalalian  or  Seljuk  era,  beginning  March  15,  1070 
Omar  was  responsible  for  a  number  of  other  astro- 
nomical and  mathematical  studies,  including  an 
algebra  His  fame  as  a  scientist  haa  been  greatly 
eclipsed  by  the  popularity  of  his  Rubdiudt,  epi- 
grammatic verse  quatrains,  first  noticed  in  the 
Occident  c.1700  but  generally  unknown  until  some- 
time after  an  English  paraphrased  translation  of 
them  was  first  published  by  Edward  FITZGERALD 
in  1859  Since  that  date  a  number  of  other  literal 
or  paraphrased  translations  have  been  made  in 
English  and  in  other  languages  FitzGerald  omit- 
ted many  of  the  quatrains  (whu  h  were  independent 
and  unconnected)  and  rearranged  them  into  the 
semblance  of  a  connected  poem ;  it  is,  however,  im- 
possible to  establish  definitely  that  many  of  the 
numerous  quatrains  attributed  to  Omar  are  really 
his  work  The  versos  have  been  offered  in  literally 
hundreds  of  editions,  and  many  of  the  linos  are 
entirely  familiar  to  all  educated  English-speaking 
persons 

Omayyad  (omft'vad),  Arabian  dynasty  of  caliphs 
The  powerful  Omay>  ad  <  Ian  was  at  the  very  first 
hostile  to  Islam,  but  a  member  of  the  family,  OTH- 
M\N,  became  a  son-m-law  of  the  Prophet  and  was 
the  3d  caliph  After  his  murder  Ai  i  became  caliph, 
and  he  wns  suot-ooded  bv  his  son  HASAN  Tho 
Omawad  leader,  Mu \WIYA,  was,  however,  disaf- 
fe(ted  As  governor  of  Syria,  he  opposed  Ah,  and 
in  058  he  spread  hm  power  to  Egypt  Hasan  was 
forced  to  resign,  and  Muawiva  was  recognized  in 
the  older  Moslem  provinces  He  made  the  caliphate 
hereditary  and  created  the  Omavyad  dvnastv 
(though  the  principle  was  not  firmly  maintained) 
The  ac<esmon  of  the  Omayvads  brought  about  the 
great  s<  hism  between  the  SUNNITEB  and  the  Sm- 
ITFS  There  were  14  Omavyad  caliphs  before  750 
i  Muawiya.  caliph  661-80,  2  Yazid,  caliph  680-83, 
3  Muawiva  II,  caliph  683,  4  Marwan  I,  caliph 
68*  85,  8  Abrlu-1-Malik,  caliph  685-705,  6  Walid 
I,  caliph  705-15,  7  Suleiman,  caliph  715-17, 
6  Omar  II,  caliph  717-20,  9  Yazid  II,  <ahph 
720-24,  10  Hisham,  (ahph  724-43,  11  Walid  II, 
caliph  743,  12  Yazid  III,  caliph  743-44,  13  Ibra- 
him, tahph  744,  14  Marwan  II,  caliph  744-50 
The  Oma\\ad  capital  was  usually  Damascus,  and 
they  gave  that  city  its  splendor  until  750,  when 
Marwan  II,  though  a  hard  fighter,  was  defeated 
and  killed  by  Abbamda  (see  Anu\nm),  who  then 
perpetrated  a  general  massacre  of  the  Omawad 
family  One  member  escaped  to  Spain,  where  he 
eftttthhsherl  himanlf  over  the  MOORS  n«  ABTHT-H- 
HAHMAN  I,  emir  of  Cordoba,  in  766  This  emirate, 
changed  to  a  caliphate  by  Abdu-r- Rahman  HI  in 
the  10th  cent ,  survived  until  1031  It  came  to 
include  most  of  Moslem  Spam  The  rulers  were 
Hisham  I  (reigned  788-90),  Hakim  I  {reigned 
796-822),  Abdu-r-Hahman  II  (reigned  822-59), 
Mohammed  (reigned  859-86),  Mundhir  (reigned 
88<»-88),  Abdullah  (ruled  888-912),  Alxlu-r-Rah- 
man  III  (reigned  912-61,  caliph  929-61),  Hakim  II 
(caliph  961-70).  The  earlv  emirs  pushed  into  S 
France,  then  sought  to  oppose  the  invasion  of 
Charlemagne  They  were  troubled  bv  raids  of 
the  Norsemen  along  the  coast  and  by  numerous 
revolts  and  finally  by  the  reconqufwts  of  the  Chris- 
tian kings,  but  they  builded  a  brilliant  civilization 
that  reached  its  apex  under  Abdu-r-Hahman  III, 
when  art,  literature,  and  science  flourished  The 
great  Arabic  library  was  collected  largely  by  his 
successor,  Hakim  II.  Local  disaenmons  were  by 
that  tune  tearing  the  state  apart,  but  tlie  able 
general  Al  MANBUB  in  the  late  10th  cent  earned 
Omayyad  power  across  almost  all  of  Spam,  sacking 
Santiago  and  Barcelona  The  last  Omayyad  rulers 
(Hisham  II  and  Hisham  III)  were,  however,  in- 
considerable, and  the  Almoravids  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  taking  over  Spam.  For  bibliography ,  see 

OALU*HATK,  MOORH,  SPAIN 

Oabot  (5m'bos),  am  tent  city,  8  Egypt,  on  the 
Nile.  It  was  strategic  ally  important  for  its  com- 
manding position  on  a  hill.  Under  the  Ptolemies  it 
attained  great  importance,  and  there  was  built  a 
mighty  temple  complex  dedicated  to  the  crocodile- 
headed  god  Sucbos  and  the  falcon-headed  Haroens 

Omduraan  <6radnrmanO,  city  (pop.  117,650),  cen- 
tral Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  on  the  White  Nile  ou- 
po0ite  Khartoum  It  was  founded  in  1884  as  a  mil- 
itary camp  of  the  Mahdtets,  Near  here  Lord 
Kitchener's  Anglo-Egyptian  forces  decisively  de- 
feated the  Mahdists  in  1898.  Omdurman  has  a 
native  market  with  trade  in  cotton,  grain,  and 

•  bandterafto.  A  bridge  connects  it  with  Khartoum 
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O'Mcara,  Barry  Edward  (Ama'ru),  1786-1836,  Irish 
physician.  He  attended  Napoleon  I  on  8t  Helena 
and  became  involved  in  a  feud  with  Napoleon's 
custodian,  Sir  Hudson  LOWE,  whom  he  charged 
with  a*  plot  to  loll  Napoleon  O'Meara  was  forced 
to  return  to  England  See  his  Napoleon  in  Exile 
(1822),  H  C  Sea  ton,  Napoleon'*  Captivity  (1003) 

Omei  or  O-mei  (6'nuV),  peak,  c  9,950  ft  high,  W 
Szechwan  prov  ,  China,  near  Loshan  With  large 
Buddhist  images  and  many  temples  and  monas- 
teries, it  is  one  of  the  sacred  peaks  of  China 

omen,  sign  or  augury  believed  to  foreshadow  the 
future  Omens  were  of  many  different  kinds  and 
included  the  results  of  most  forms  of  DIVINATION 
The  usual  omen  was,  however,  a  natural  phenom- 
enon such  as  a  comet  or  a  flight  of  birds  Among 
the  Greeks  and  particularly  among  the  Romans 
the  interpretation  of  omens  was  a  major  part  of 
religious  life.  Belief  in  omens  survives  in  super- 
stitions concerning  unlucky  days,  lucky  numbers, 
chance  encounters,  warnuig  dreams,  and  fortune- 
telling  games 

omnibus,  see  BUS 

Omphale  (Sm'fulc),  in  Greek  mythology,  queen  of 
Lydia.  Hercules  was  sent  to  her  court  by  the 
Delphic  oracle,  to  work  for  her  for  three  years  to 
expiate  the  murder  of  his  son  Iphitus  Omphale 
made  him  into  an  effeminate  creature,  who  dressed 
in  woman's  clothes  and  worked  with  her  maids 
spinning  wool  Omphale  wore  his  lion's  skin  and 
carried  his  club.  Hercules  later  became  her  lover 

Omri  (6m'ri)  1  Died  c  874  B  C  ,  king  of  Israel 
(c  885-c  874  B  C  )  He  was  a  general  in  the  army 
of  Klah,  and  on  the  king's  death  at  the  hands  of 
ZIMKI  1,  Omn  proclaimed  himself  king.  Soon  after 
this  Zunri  killed  lumwlf.  Omri  woreted  Tibni,  a 
pretender,  and  moved  his  capital  from  Tirzah  to 
Samaria,  thenceforth  the  chief  city  of  Israel  Omri 
is  mentioned  on  the  Moabite  stone  and  on  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  which  call  Israel  "the  land  of  Omri  " 
Omn  was  in  close  touch  with  the  Syrian  petty 
kingdoms,  and  his  son  Ahab's  marriage  with 
Jezebel  was  a  result  of  this  relation  1  Kings 
1616-28,  2034  2  Benjamite  1  Chron  78 
3  Judahite  1  Chron  9.4  4  It&achante  1  Chron 
27  18 

Omro  (6m'r6),  city  (pop  1,401),  central  Wis  ,  on  the 
Fox  and  W  of  Oahkosh,  Mettled  1845,  me  a*  a  vil- 
lage 1857,  as  a  cit\  1944 

Omsk  (6msk),  city  (1939  pop  280,716,  1946  esti- 
mated pop  450,000),  capital  of  Omsk  oblaht, 
RSFSR,  in  W  Siberia,  on  the  Irtvsh  river  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Om  nver  It  is  also  on  the  Trans- 
Siberian  HK  It  was  the  largest  city  of  Asiatic 
Russia  until  the  me  of  Novosibirsk,  and  it  remains 
a  major  transportation  point  and  industrial  center 
Its  industries  produce  machinery,  locomotives, 
rolling  stock,  automobiles  and  automobile  tires, 
processed  fooda,  and  lumber  There  are  several 
technical  and  medical  institutes  The  city  devel- 
oped around  a  fortresw  built  in  171b,  was  chartered 
in  1804,  and  in  1824  succeeded  Tobolsk  as  adminis- 
trative center  of  W  Siberia.  During  the  civil  war 
that  followed  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917, 
Kolchak  made  Omsk  his  capital  (1918-19)  The 
citv  was  primarily  the  center  of  a  wholly  agricultur- 
al region  until  its  industrialization  began  undei  the 
Soviet  regime 

Omuta  (o'moottt),  citv  (1947  pop  16<i,438),  Fukuo- 
ka  prefecture,  W  Kyushu,  Japan,  a  port  on  the 
ArnakuHH  Sea.  It  is  an  industrial  city  and  a  coal- 
expoitmg  centei.  Large  coal  deposits  are  in  the 
VKsimtv.  The  name  also  appears  aa  Ornuda 

On  (6n)  1  Reubemte  conspirator  in  Koran's  re- 
volt Num  16  1,2.  S  The  Egyptian  HKIJUPOUW 

Onalask*  (onula'ska),  city  (pop  1.742),  W  Win.,  a 
Huburb  of  La  Crosse,  in  a  dairy  area,  settled  1854, 
im,  1887 

Onam  (o'num)  [Heb  ,  -strong]  1  Honte  Gen  36 
23,  1  Chron.  1.40.  2  Judahite  1  Chron  2  26,28 

Onan  (6 'nun)  [Heb  ,  ••strong],  Judah's  son  whose 
evasion  of  hw  obligation  to  his  brother's  widow 
caused  his  death  Gen  38. 

Onancock  (6nan'k6k),  town  (pop.  1,283),  E  Va  ,  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  peninsula  near  Chesapeake  Bav 
and  on  Onancock  Creek,  founded  1680.  It  has  oil- 
storage  tanks 

Oaarga  (onar'gu),  village  (pop  1,413),  E  111 ,  88 W 
of  Kankakee,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1867 

Ofiate,  Juan  de  (hwan'  da  Onya'ta),  d  c.1624*, 
Spanish  explorer  m  the  Southwest,  possibly  b  New 
Spam  The  expedition  of  Antonio  de  Espejo  had 
awakened  interest  «i  the  northern  territories,  and 
in  1595  Ofiate  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
viceroy  to  conquer  and  settle  New  Mexico  Polit- 
ical changes  hampered  his  actions,  but  in  1598  he 
led  an  expedition  north.  Ofiafce  took  poaaesaion  of 
New  Mexico  for  the  Spanish  king  and  established  a 
settlement  at  San  Juan  He  was  promptly  faced 
by  an  Indian  revolt  at  Aooma,  which  he  put  down 
severely  In  1601  Ofiate,  in  search  of  Qwvira,  led 
an  expedition  across  present  Oklahoma  to  the 
plains  around  Wichita,  Kansas,  then  returned 
empty-handed  to  New  Mexico,  where  discontent 
was  rife  among  the  colonists.  Anxious  to  find  a 
route  to  the  South  Sea,  he  led  an  expedition  west- 
ward, reached  the  Colorado  river,  and  went  down 
it  to  the  Golf  of  California  before  turning  back  to 
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his  colony.  He  sought  to  resign  as  governor  in  1606 
but  had  to  remain  until  he  was  relieved  by  a  new 
governor,  Pedro  de  Peralta  The  officials  of  New 
Spam  were  disappointed  that  he  had  found  no 
ready  wealth,  and  Ofiate  was  tried  on  charges  of 
misconduct  m  office  Convicted  in  1614,  he  latei 
sought  a  pardon,  which  was  granted  before  1624 
One  of  his  lieutenants,  Gaspar  de  Villagrd,  cele- 
brated Oflate's  deeds  in  Hiatona  de  la  Nueta 
Mexico,  but  his  real  achievements  in  founding  and 
exploring  a  broad  new  realm  did  not  receive  the  de- 
set  ved  recognition  See  G  P.  Hammond,  Don 
Juan  de  Ofiate  and  the  Founding  of  New  Mexico 
(1927),  Paul  Horgan,  The  Habit  of  Empire  (1938  ) 

Onawa  (6'nuwu),  city  (pop  3,438),  co  seat  of  Mo- 
nona  co  ,  W  Iowa,  near  the  Missouri  SE  of  Sioux 
City,  platted  1857,  inc  1858  It  i»  a  trade  center  of 
a  wheat  and  livestock  area  Lewis  and  Clark  State 
Park  la  near  by 

Onaway  (o'nuwa),  resort  city  (pop  1,449),  N  Mich  , 
SE  of  Cheboygan,  settled  c  1880,  me  as  B  village 
1899,  as  a  citv  1903  Near-by  hikes  provide  fine 
fishing  A  state  park  is  north 

Oncken,  Hermann  (her'mari  ong'kun),  1869-1941. 
German  historian,  an  authority  on  political  and 
diplomatic  history  He  taught  at  the  universities 
of  Heidelberg,  Munich,  Chicago,  and  (1928-35) 
Berlin  His  retirement  seems  to  have  been  moti- 
vated by  his  opposition  to  the  National  Socialist 
regime  Among  his  <  hief  works  are  Napoleon  III 
and  the  Rhine  (1920,  Lug  tr  ,  1928),  Das  DeuticJu 
Reiche  und  die  Vorgeschichte  de*  Wdtkneget  (Ger- 
man v  and  the  events  preceding  the  World  War] 
(2  vols.,  1933),  and  Natwn  und  Geackichte  [nation 
and  history]  (1935)  He  wrote  excellent  biogra- 
phies, notably  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle  (1904)  and  of 
Rudolf  von  Bcnmgsen  (2  vols  ,  1910)  Oncken  also 
wrote  extensively  on  contemporary  politics  and 
edited  diplomatic  documents  covering  the  yean* 
1858-71. 

Oncken,  Wilhelm  (vll'hCIm),  1838-1905,  German 
historian  He  taught  at  the  Umv  of  Giessen  after 
1866  A  typical  product  of  the  liberal  nationalism 
of  the  19th  cent ,  Oncken  regarded  hiatory  as  a 
means  toward  national  political  education  Greek 
history  was  has  spec  ml  field  m  his  earlier  years,  but 
he  later  concerned  himself  mainly  with  the  histor> 
of  the  Prussian  state  and  of  German  unification 
He  exerted  immense  influence  on  the  German  pop- 
ular view  of  history  by  editing  a  cooperative  his- 
tory, the  AUgemeine  Geschichte  in  Eintddartftl- 
lungen  [general  history  m  its  special  phases]  (45 
vols  ,  1879-93),  which  became  a  standard  house- 
hold artu  le  of  the  eclui  ated  German  family  Com- 
prised in  the  collection  were  Oncken 's  own  Dan 
Zeitalter  Fried  ticks  de*  Grossen  [the  age  of  Fred- 
crick  the  Great],  /Jo*  ZeUaUer  der  Revolution,  de* 
Kaieerreuhev,  und  der  Bcfreiungaknege  (the  age  of 
the  revolution,  the  empire,  and  the  wars  of  libera- 
tion], and  Das  Zeitalter  de*  Kaisers  Wilhdm  [the 


age  of  Emperor  William] 

3nega  (one'gu,  ona'gu,  Rui         ,  .  „ , 

mi    long,  N  European  RSFSR     It  rises  in  Lake 


Onega  (one'gu,  ona'gu,  Rus    un>a'gu),  nver,  255 


Lacha  and  flows  N  into  the  Onega  Gulf  of  the 
White  Sea,  which  it  reaches  at  the  town  of  Onega, 
SW  of  Archangel  It  is  navigable  (May-Nov.)  ex- 
cept for  the  rapids  in  its  middle  course 

Onega,  Lake,  rmnish  Xaninen  (a'nmen),  Rus 
Onezkshoye  Ozero  (unyesh'skuyu  6a\Iru),  lake, 
area  c  3,800  sq  mi  ,  S  Karelo-Finmsh  SSR  and  NW 
European  RSFSR,  between  Lake  Ladoga  and  the 
White  Sea.  The  second  largest  lake  in  Europe 
(Ladoga  is  the  largest),  it  is  140  mi.  long  and  60  mi 
wide  and  has  a  maximum  depth  of  407  ft.  The 
shores  are  low  and  sandy  in  the  aouth,  rocky  and 
indented  in  the  north.  Tho  lake  receives  the 
V\  tegra  river  in  the  south  and  drama  through  the 
Svir  (in  the  southwest)  into  Lake  Ladoga  At 
Poveneto,  on  the  northernmost  part  of  the  lake,  the 
Baltic-White  Sea  Canal  has  its  southern  terminus 
Petrozavodsk  is  the  chief  city  and  port  on  Lake 
Onega,  which  is  frozen  from  November  to  Mav 
Parallel  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  runs  the 
Onega  Canal,  45  mi  long,  which  joins  the  Svir  and 
Vytegra  rivers  and  forms  part  of  the  MARIINSK 
SV«T>  u;  stormy  conditions  on  the  lake  prevent  the 
possibility  of  its  being  used  as  part  of  that  inland 
waterway  by  barges  and  small  vessels. 

Oneida  (dnl'du)  1  Citv  (pop  10,291),  contra!  N  Y 
E  of  Syracuse  and  SE  of  Oneida  Lake,  me  1901 
Several  local  industries,  notably  silverware,  were* 
introduced  by  the  Oneida  Community,  a  religious 
society  of  Perfectionist*,  eatalilished  here  (1848)  b> 
John  Humphrey  NOYKS  Members  held  all  prop- 
erty* in  common  and  practiced  complex  marriage 
eugenic  mating,  and  communal  care  of  children 
In  1881  the  community  waa  reorganized  as  a  stock 
company  and  most  of  the  social  experiments  were 
abandoned  2  Citv  (pop  1,252),  N  Tenru,  NW  of 
Knoxville  and  near  the  Ky  lino,  iti  a  farm,  timber, 
and  coal  area,  nettled  1868,  me  1914 

Oneida  Indians:  see  IROQUOIS  CONTEDEKACT. 

Oneida  Lake,  20  mi.  long  and  1  to  5  mi  wide,  central 
N  Y  ,  NE  of  Syracuse  The  Barge  Canal  linka  the 
eastern  end  with  the  Mohawk  river  and  also  u-*"* 
the  Oneida  river,  which  flows  from  the  western  end 
to  join  the  Seneca  and  form  the  Oswego,  The  lake 
is  also  used  for  recreation. 


Crow  reference*  are  tadfcattd  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 
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O'Neill,  Fliza  (Onel'),  1791-1872,  Irish  actress  She  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  cited  the  rival 
hrst  appeared  at  Dublin  as  Juliet  and  in  1814,  at  O'Donnells  against  him,  but  in  1562  Shane  went  to 
Coveut  Gai den,  achieved  great  success  in  the  same  London  and,  submitting,  was  acknowledged  as 
role  opposite  Charles  Kemble  Her  forte  was  trag-  chieftain  of  Tyrone  Upon  his  return  to  Ii eland, 
edy,  and  she  was  acclaimed  aa  Desdemona  and  as  however,  he  plunged  anew  into  tribal  warfare, 
Belvidera  in  Otway's  Venice  Preserved  At  the  which  tho  English  were  unable  to  suppress  In 

1564  he  claimed  to  be  serving  Elizabeth  in  his  suc- 
cessful campaign  against  the  MacDonnells,  Scot- 
tish immigrants  on  the  coast  of  Antum  O'Neill 
continued  his  raids  and  depredations  until  he  was 
defeated  by  the  O'Donnells  at  Letterkenny,  he 

---------  — v --,, ~.  ~-... —      flod  and  sought  refuge  with  his  former  onemies,  the 

O  Neill  The  diveisihed  backgiound  of  his  plays  is      MacDonnells,  who  murdered   him     See  E.  Boyd 
the  result  of  his  life  on  water  fronts,  tiavelmg  with      Barrett,  The  Great  O'Neill  (1939) 
his  father's  theatrical  troupe,  and  working  as  an    O'Neill,  city  (pop    2,632),  co   seat  of  Holt  co ,  N 
able  seaman,  a  pio^pector,  and  a  newspapeiman       Nebr  ,  on  the  Elkhoin  and  NW  of  Omaha    An 
In   1916,   when   he   became  associated   with  tho      Irish  settlement  was  made  here  in  1874     It  is  a 
Provmcetown  Players,  they  produced  Bmmd  East      shipping  point  foi  a  farming  area  and  an  important 
for  Cardiff  ami  Thirst,  tho  first  of  a  numbei  of  his      hav-balmg  centei  and  has  a  buttermaking  plant 
one-act  and  longer  plays  which  they  were  to  present    Oneonta.  1  (uneon'tu,  6-)    Town  (pop   2,376),  co 
in  the  next  few  years     His  first  long  plav,  Beyond     seat  of  Blount  co  ,  N  central  Ala  ,  NE  of  Birming- 


elvidera  in  Otway's  Venice  Preserved  At  the 
height  of  her  career  she  married  William  Becher 
(later  a  baronet)  and  retned  from  the  stage 
O'Neill,  Eugene  (Eugene  Gladstone  O'Neill),  1888-, 
leading  American  diamatut,  b  New  York  city, 
studied  at  Princeton  (1906-7)  and  with  George 
Pierce  Baker  at  Harvard  (1913-14),  sou  of  James 


, _  ...  ..  .ong  plav,  arL 

the  Horizon  '1919).  won  tho  1920  Pulitzer  Prize  foi 
drama,  a  prize  which  he  was  to  win  twice  again,  in 
1922  for  Anna  Christie  (1921)  and  in  1928  for 
Strange  Interlude  (1927)  The  latter,  a  drama  in 
nine  acts,  remtroduced  the  use  of  asides  and  con- 
stituted a  psychological  history  of  its  chief  char- 
acteia,  while  The  Great  God  Brown  (1926)  depended 
upon  the  use  of  masks  to  symbolize  the  facets  of 
personality  Mourning  Becomes  Elect ra  (1931),  a 


,  , 

ham,  in  a  mountainous  region  2  (Sneon'tu)  City 
(pop  11,731),  E  central  N  Y  ,  on  the  Susquehanna 
and  NE  of  Binghamton,  in  a  farm  area  of  the 
Catskills,  settled  c  1780,  me  as  a  village  1848,  aa  a 
city  1909  It  lias  railroad  shops  and  flour  mills  and 
makes  gloves  and  dresses  A  state  teachers  «  ollege 
and  Hartwick  College  (coeducational),  are  here,  as 
is  a  state  tubei  (  ulosis  hospital  Gilbert  Lake  State 


trilogy,    interprets    in"  terms    of    Ameiican    life  Onesimus  (onf  Minds)    [Or  ,-  profitable),  runaway 

Aeschylus  theme  of  fate  overhanging  a  household  slave  about  whom  Paul  wrote  the  epistle  to  PHILE- 

Other  notable   plays  include  The  Emperor  Jonea  MON    See  also  Col   4  9 

(1920),  The  Hairy  Ape  (1922),  Desire-  under  the  Onesiphorus  (6'nesl'furus)  [Or  ,-bnnger  of  profit], 

Alma    (1924),    Marco    Million*    (1928),    Lazarus  man  whom  Paul  praised  highly  for  hospitality  and 

laughed  (1928),  Dynamo  (1929),  and  Days  without  kindness     2  Tim   1  16-18 

£™11934)  Wlth  V10  oxcoption  of  Ah,  Wilderness'  onion,  bulbous  biennial  plant  (AUium  cepa)  of  the 

(1933),  an  extremely  popular  comedy  and  a  marked  lily  family    Its  strong  characteristic  odor  is  caused 


departure  from  his  usual  style,  O'Neill's  plays 
show  him  preoccupied  with  the  therne  of  tragedy 
Profoundly  influenced  by  mythology,  symbolism, 
and  Freudian  theory,  he  has  demonstrated  that 


by  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  removed  by  cooking  The 
plant  has  been  long  in  cultivation,  it  is  mentioned 
m  old  Egyptian  writings  and  in  tho  Pentateuch  It 


and  Freudian  theory,  he  has  demonstrated  that  is  native  to  W  Asia,  but  has  been  largely  grown  m 

tragedy,  in  the  classical  sense,  can  be  exemplified  in  India,  China,  and  Japan     Both  bulbs  and  leaves 

the  life  and  mind  of  modem  man    The  Iceman  are  used  as  seasoning,  the  bulbs  are  a  common 

Cometh,  (1946)  reduces  the  concept  of  tragedy  to  the  table  vegetable    The  plant  is  propagated  in  several 

level  of  commonplace,  wheie  each  man  is  trapped  ways    (1)  from  "sets,"  the  little  bulbs  which  form 

by  his  own  illusions  about  himself,   yet  stiipped  on  some  varieties  in  place  of  seeds,  (2)  from  seeds, 


of  them  is  unable  to  survive  While  his  techniques 
in  handling  an  idea  have  varied  wideh  ,  his  concern 
is  basically  philosophic  He  was  awarded  the  1936 
Nobel  Prize  in  Literature  See  biographies  bv  S  K 
Winther  (1934)  and  B  II  Clark  (lev  ed  .  1947) 
O'Neill,  Hugh,  see  TYRONE,  HUGH  O'NEILL,  2o 
EARL  OF 


O'Neill,  James,  1847-1920,  American  ac  tor,  b  Ire- 
land He  was  bi  ought  to  the  United  States  in  1850 
and  in  1867  made  his  debut  at  the  National  Thea- 
ter, Cincinnati,  in  A  Celebrated  Case  Ho  gained 
fame  for  his  portrayal  of  Edmond  Dantes  m  a 
dramatization  of  The  Count  of  Monte  Cnato,  in 
which  he  appeared  from  1883  onwards  He  was 
popular  in  other  heroic  and  romantic  parts 
Eugene  O'Neill  is  his  son 

O'Neill,  Margaret  (Peggy  O'Noill),  c  1796-1879 
'John  Henry  EATON,  U  S  Secretary  of  War 


and  (3)  from  tho  division  of  tho  parent  bulb,  as  in 
the  case  of  tho  potato  onion,  or  multiplier  onion 
This  has  two  or  moro  cores  or  hearts,  each  of  which 
is  capable  of  producing  new  compound  bulbs.  Tho 
top  01  tree  onion  may  have  bulblets  or  flowers  or 
both  at  the  top  of  tho  stem  The  onion  adapts 
itself  to  almost  any  climate,  but  requires,  for  suc- 
cessful development,  a  fairly  rich,  moist  soil  and 
caieful  protection  from  weeds  The  greatly  in- 
creased modern  demand  has  led  to  its  cultivation 
on  a  scientific  and  enlarged  scale  In  the  S  United 
States,  it  is  grown  as  a  winter  crop,  in  the  North' 
it  is  set  out  as  oarly  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  is 
workable  Thice  commonly  grown  varieties  differ 
in  flavor  The  red  aie  strongest,  the  yellow  intei- 
mediate,  and  the  white  mildest  Pearl  onions  are 

~~t     ~t  »~T  ~?7 —    '~  ~r^vr    "   v -~.~       a  very  small  white  variety  used  for  pickling    Tho 

wife  of  John  Henry  EATON.  U  S  Secretary  of  War  Spanish  and  Bemmda  onions  aro  largo  and  deh- 
under  President  Andrew  Jackson  She  was  the  cately  flavored  Modern  study  places  a  high  value 
daughter  of  a  Washington  tavern  keeper  and  mar-  on  the  onion  Some  Latin  wntors  speak  of  "onion 
nod  John  Timberlake,  a  purser  m  the  U  S  navy  eaters"  as  synonymous  with  barbarians 
After  his  death,  she  became  (1829)  the  wife  of  Onkelos  (6ng'kul6s),  reputed  author  (c  100-130)  of 
Eaton,  who  soon  afterwai  ds  entered  the  President's  the  Targum  Onkelos,  the  standard  Aramaic  trans- 
cabinet  I  he  wives  of  the  other  secretaries  refused  lation  of  the  Pentateuch  according  to  the  Talmud 
to  accord  her  social  recognition,  because  of  the  It  became  almost  as  authoritative  a  text  as  the 
alleged  intimacy  between  Major  Eaton  and  Peggy  Pentateuch  itself  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this 
O  Neill  before  their  marriage  and  because  of  hei  Targum  is  the  product  of  the  combuied  efforts  of 
humble  birth  Piesident  Jackson,  a  close  friend  of  the  scholars  of  Akiba's  school  at  Jabne  and  that  no 
Eaton,  tried  in  vain  to  uisure  Peggy  Eaton  a  place  person  by  the  name  of  Onkelos  existed.  The  name 
m  society  The  attempt  almost  disrupted  the  cab-  is  an  Aramaic  paraphrase  of  the  name  Aquila 
met  and  worsened  the  relations  between  the  Presi-  Onnes,  Heike  Kamerlingh.  see  KAMERLINGH  ON- 
dent  and  the  Vice  President,  John  C.  CALHOUN,  NKB,  HEIKK 

whose  wife  was  a  social  leader  As  a  result,  Jackson  Ono  (6'no),  town,  W  central  Palestine  1  Chron. 
transferred  his  favor  to  Martin  VAN  BUREN,  who  8  12,  Ezra  2  33,  Neh  7  37 

was  friendly  toward  Mrs  Eaton  She  was  well  re-  onomatopoeia  (5n*uma"tuj>e'u)  IGr  ,-word-mak- 
ceived  at  the  court  of  Spain,  to  which  her  husband  mg],  m  language,  the  representation  of  a  sound  by 
was  appointed  minister  m  1836,  and  was  a  social  an  imitation  thereof,  e  g  ,  the  cat  mews  Of  those 
favorite  in  London  and  Paris  Her  maiden  name  is  who  speculate  on  the  origin  of  language  some 
also  recorded  by  historians  as  O'Neale  and  O'Neil.  assume  an  onomatopoetic  basis  for  all  speech 
See  Queena  Pollack,  Peogy  Eaton  (1931)  Rhetorical  effort  to  suggest  tho  moaning  of  a  pas- 

O'Neifl,  Owen  Roe  (6'In  r5'),  15907-1649,  Irish      sago  by  its  very  sound  is  called  onomatopoeia,  eg 
rebel.   Nephew  of  Hugh  O'Neill,  earl  of  Tyrone,  he      (Faerie  Queene,  I  1  41). 
left  Ireland  after  the  "flight  of  the  earls"  in  1607        And  more,  to  lulle  him  in  his  slumber  soft, 


and  spent  30  years  in  the  Spanish  army,  serving 
notably  at  the  defense  of  Arras  (1640)  He  returned 
to  Ireland  in  1642,  superseded  his  kinsman,  Sir 
Phehm  O'Neill,  in  the  leadership  of  the  O'Neill 
clan,  and  for  the  next  seven  years  Jed  the  Catholic 


,  , 

A  trickling  streame  from  high  rocko  tumbling 

downe 

And  over-drizzling  ramo  upon  the  loft, 
Mixt  with  a  murmuung  wmde,  much  like  tho 

sowno 

Of  swarming  Bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  gwowne 
No  other  noyse,  nor  peoples  troublous  cryen, 
As  still  are  wont  t' annoy  the  walled  tow-tie. 
Might  there  be  heard,  but  careless  Quiet  lyes 

• —       Wrapt  in  eternal  silence  farre  from  enunyes 

succeeded  to  the  leadership  of  the  powerful  Onomichi  (SncVmeche),  city  (1947  pop  59,891), 
O  Neill  clan  on  the  death  (1559)  of  his  father,  Hiroshima  prefecture,  SW  Honshu,  Japan,  on  tho 
Conn  Shane  had  carried  on  a  bitter  feud  with  his  Inland  Sea.  It  is  the  site  of  Senko-ji,  an  ancient 
father  after  Conn  hod  accepted  Henry  VIII's  nom-  Buddhist  temple 

Cation  of  Conn's  illegitimate  son,  Matthew,  as  Qnondaga  Indians:  see  IBOQUOIS  CONFEDERACY. 
baton  of  Dungannon  and  heir  to  tho  O'Neill  pres-    Onondaga  Lake  (6nunda'gu,  -d6'gu),  aalt  lake,  5 
tige    Shane's  agent*  murdered  Matthew  in  1558      mi  long  and  1  mi  wide,  central  N.Y.,  extending 
On  his  succession  Shane  refused  to  come  to  terms     NW  from  Syracuse.    It  wai  bought  from   the 


, 

faction  in  the  intermittently  successful  rebellion 
against  English  authority    O'Neill  died  before  the 
arrival  of  Oliver  Cromwell  m  Ireland  and  the  col- 
lapse of  Irish  resistance. 
O'Neill,  Shane,  c  1530-1567,  Irish  chieftain      He 


Onondaga  Indians  by  the  state  in  1795  for  its  aalt 
resources  Tho  Salt  Museum  on  the  lake  shore  near 
Liverpool  contains  relics  of  the  early  salt  industry 
A  reconstructed  French  fort  (1656)  is  near  bv 
Ontario  (orita'reo),  province  (363,282  sq   mi  ,  with 
water  surface  412,582  sq  mi.,  1941  pop  3,787,656, 
1948  estimated  pop.  4,297,000),  central  Canada. 
TORONTO,  the  second  largest  city  in  Canada,  is  the 
capital,  other  important  cities  are  OTTAWA  (the 
capital   of  Canada),   HAMILTON,   WINDSOR,   and 
LONDON     Ontario  is  bounded  on  the  north   by 
Hudson  Bay,  on  the  east  by  Quebec  prov    and 
James  Bay,  on  the  south  by  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
on  the  west  by  Manitoba    The  province  may  be 
divided  into  throe  geographical  districts — tho  vast 
area  S  and  W  of  James  and  Hudson  bays,  the 
region  W  of  Ottawa,  N  of  Lake  Huron,  and  E  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  Old  Ontario,  tho  peninsula  SW 
of  Ottawa,  hemmed  in  by  the  St   Lawrence  river 
and  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron    NW  Ontario 
IB  part  of  the  Laurentian  Plateau,  a  region  of  an- 
cient, mmeial-nch  rock  covered  with  forests  and 
broken  by  a  labyrinth  of  rivers  and  lakes    Through 
these  waterways,  where  trapping  remains  a  major 
industry,  voyageura  penetrated  the  wilderness  to 
take  out  a  treasure  of  luxury  furs     Rich  gold  de- 
posits have  been  exploited,  iron  is  mined,  and  trees 
are  cut  for  lumber  and  pulpwood     A  rigorous  cli- 
mate discourages  settlement,  although  the  arable 
clay  belt  S  of  James  Bay  is  being  developed  for 
general  farming    Products  of  rnuth  of  the  area  aie 
shipped  out  of  tho  busy,  twin  Lake  Superior  ports 
of  FORT  WILIIAM  and  PORT  ARTHUR,  which  also 
serve  aa  transport  centers  for  the  Prairie  Provs 
Farther  east  the  lakeland  and  forest  region  attrac  ta 
great   numbers   of   vacationist*   and   sportsmen 
Abundant  mineral  wealth  has  been  tapped  N  of 
Sudburv    to   yield   gold,   sdver,   copper,   and   the 
world's   greatest  supply  of   nickel      Platinum   is 
mined  N  of  Lake  Huron,  and  iron  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  Lake  Superior.   In  radical  ( ontrast  to  the 
almost  primeval  north  country,  Old  Ontario  is  a 
distru  t  of  well-establushod  towns,  busy   with  the 
affairs  of  commerce  and  industry     Nine  tenths  of 
Ontario's  population  is  centered  here  and  hero  are 
the  five  great  cities    A  moderate  c  lunate,  abundant 
rauifall,  and  an  enviable  geographic  al  position  en- 
courage a  fine  balance  of  agriculture  and  industry 
Orchards  and  tobacco  plantations  line  tho  lake 
shores,  and  dairy   and  livestock  herds  thrive  ou 
inland  pastures    Industry  is  highly  developed,  pro- 
ducing iron  and  steel,  automobiles,  farm  mat  hmory, 
processed  foods,  and  electrical  supplies     fcrom  the 
Gieat  Lakes  ports  goods  are  exported  to  all  parts  of 
tho  world    Of  tho  power  used,  97  perc  ent  is  hydro- 
electric ,  and  the  publicly  owned  provinc  ml  hy  dro 
electrif  commission,  largest  public  utility  m  Can- 
ada, supplies  cheap  light  and  powci      To  serve 
heavy  transport  needs,  a  fine  system  of  highways 
and  rail  lines  covers  the  southern  peninsula,  and 
two  transcontinental  railroads  cross  N  and  NW 
Ontario     Canals  connect  tho  Great  Lakes  to  pro- 
vide passage  up  the  St  Lawrence  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  eight  international  bridges  provide  easy 
entry  by  motor  to  and  from  the  United  States 
Ontario's  rich  and  diverse  economy  has  placed  it 
first  in  population  and  in  gross  and  net  value  of 
production,  it  leads  tho  provinces  in  manufactur- 
ing, agriculture,  minerals,  and  furs     Tho  develop- 
ment of  Ontario  has  taken  place  since  1763,  when 
England  gamed  control  of  Canada     Long  before 
that   time   Champlam   had    reached    (1615)    tho 
eastern  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  and  French  mis- 
sionaries and  explorers  established  posts  and  garri- 
sons at  strategic  points     In  1774  tho  area  became* 
part  of  Quebec  prov  ,  but  with  tho  influx  in  1784  of 
United  Empire  Loyalists  seeking  refuge  from  tho 
American  Revolution,  a  wash  for  independent  gov- 
ernment developed     When  division  was  made  in 
1791,  the  land  W  of  the  Ottawa  river  was  called 
Upper  Canada     Settlement  was  deter  rod  by  the 
War  of  1812,  and  hostility  toward  the  United  States 
was  heightened  by  the  burning  of  the  capital  of 
York  (now  Toronto)    After  the  wai ,  English,  Sc  ot- 
tish,  and  Irish  settlers  increased  the  population  to 
350,000  by  1837    Some  of  the  moro  radical  settlors, 
led  by  William  Lyon  MACKENZIE,  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  old,  aristocratic  Family  Compact 
group    Tho  mediating  efforts  of  Robert  Baldwin, 
advocate  of  responsible  government*  were  of  no 
avail,  and  tho  rebellion  of  1837  ensued.    The  in- 
surgents wore  soon  repulsed,  but  a  new  form  of 
government  was  tried  in  1841  when  the  two  Can- 
adas  wore  united,   and  Upper  Canada  became 
Canada  West    Conflict  between  French  and  Eng- 
lish helped  to  make  this  system  unworkable     A 
solution  was  ultimately  found  in  tho  confederation 
of  1867  (see  CANADA),  when  Ontario  became  one  of 
the  provinces  of  the  new  dominion.    With  trans- 
continental railroad  construction  in  tho  1880s,  set- 
tlement increased  and  industrial  and  commercial 
enterprises  flourished.    Mineral  discoveries  began 
in  the  Laurontian  Plateau  c.1900,  and  important 
new  gold  strikes  were  made  in  the  1930s    In  1912 
tho  province  was  enlarged  by  part  of  the  Keewatin 
dwt  of  the  Northwest  Territories.  Production  has 
risen  steadily,  reaching  a  new  high  m  1948  despite 
bad  summer  fires  in  the  north  and  spring  floods  in 


Crow  references  ar«  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  pate  1. 


the  south  Politics  in  Ontario  have  fluctuated  be- 
tween the  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties,  with 
occasional  displays  of  strength  from  farm  groups 
In  general  Old  Ontario  is  a  stronghold  of  conserva- 
tism and  intense  loyalty  to  the  empire  In  the 
Second  World  War  the  dynamic  Liberal  Premier 
M  F.  Hepburn  differed  seriously  with  the  war 
policies  of  Prime  Minister  William  Lyon  Mac- 
kenzie King  Hepburn  resigned  in  1942,  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Liberal  party  in  Ontario  lost  control 
to  the  Progressive  Conservatives,  with  gains 
by  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federation 
Because  of  its  population  and  economic  importance, 
Ontario's  politics  are  an  important  factor  in  Ca- 
nadian government  Among  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  are  the  Umv  of  Toronto,  the 
Univ  of  Ottawa,  McMaster  Univ  ,  Queen's  Umv  , 
and  the  Univ  of  Western  Ontario  Sec  J  E  Mid- 
dleton  and  Fred  Landon,  The  Province  of  Ontario 
a  History,  1615-1927  (5  vols  ,  1927-28),  E  C 
Guillet,  Early  Life  in  Upper  Canada  (1933),  A  B 
Garvm,  This  Is  Canada  (1937,  rev  ed  ,  1940) ,  Fred 
Landon,  Western  Ontario  and  the  American  Frontier 
(1941),  G  L  Nute,  Voyageur's  Highway  (1941), 
0  T  G  Williamson,  Northland'  Ontario  (1946) 
Ontario.  1  City  (1940  pop  14,197;  1946  special  cen- 
sus pop  19,638),  8  Calif  ,  E  of  Los  Angelea,  found- 
ed 1882,  me  1891  The  city's  products  include 
packed  fruits,  olives,  and  wine  ChafFey  Junior 
College  (coeducational)  is  here  2  City  (pop 
3,551),  E  Oregon,  on  the  Malheui  at  its  junction 
with  the  Snake,  int  1914  A  railroad  and  highway 
focus,  it  is  a  farm  shipping  center  in  the  Owyhee 
reclamation  project  Ontario  is  the  gateway  to  the 
Oregon  cattle  country 

Ontario,  Lake,  193  mi  long  and  53  mi.  at  its  greatest 
width,  smallest  and  most  easterly  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Lying  245  73  ft  above  sea  level,  it  has  a 
maximum  depth  of  778  ft  and  an  area  of  7,540  sq 
mi  It  lies  between  Ontario  prov  and  New  York 
state  Lake  Ontario  is  fed  chiefly  by  the  Niagara 
river,  othei  tributaries  are  the  Genesee,  Oswego, 
and  Black  rivers  in  New  York  and  the  Trent  river 
in  Canada  The  lake  empties  at  its  northeast  end 
'into  the  St  Lawrence  nver  Much  of  the  region 
near  its  shores  is  given  over  to  agriculture  The 
chief  Canadian  ports  are  Hamilton,  Toronto,  Co- 
bourg,  and  Kingston  On  the  south  shore  of  the 
lake  are  Rochester  and  Oswego,  N  Y  Lake  On- 
tario is  connected  with  Lake  Erie  by  the  Welland 
Ship  Canal,  with  Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron  by 
the  Trent  river  canal  system,  with  Ottawa  by  the 
Rideau  Canal  from  Kingston,  and  with  the  Hudson 
nver  by  the  New  Yotk  State  Barge  Canal  The 
lake  was  first  seen  by  fitionne  Brulfe  in  1615,  that 
name  year  Samuel  de  Champlam  visited  it  See 
Arthur  Pound,  Lake  Ontario  (1946) 

ontology  (6nto'luje)  [Gr  ,— discussion  of  being], 
branch  of  metaphysics  which  studies  and  theorizes 
on  the  ultimate  nature  of  being  The  ontological 
argument  for  the  existence  of  God  has  been  ad- 
vanced for  centuries  It  originated  with  St. 
Anselm,  who  maintained  that  perfection,  to  be  con- 
ceived, must  exist  Perfection  is  God,  and  since 
without  existence  God  would  be  short  of  perfection, 
God  must  exist  Descartes  argued  that  if  a  finite 
mind  can  conceive  the  infinite,  then  God  must  exist 
to  produce  such  an  idea  Spinoza  accepted  this 
reasoning,  and  Leibniz  advanced  the  argument  by 
stating  that  since  there  is  no  proof  refuting  the  con- 
cept then  the  existence  of  God  must  be  accepted 
as  truth  Hume  and  Kant  rejected  this  argument 
by  raising  a  distinction  between  thought  and  real- 
ity To  Hegel,  who  regarded  thought  and  reality  as 
one,  the  argument  was  valid  In  general,  the  onto- 
logical position  of  a  school  of  philosophy  may  be 
appraised  in  terms  of  materialism,  idealism,  or 
realism.  Materialism  holds  that  all  being  is  ulti- 
mately matter,  idealism  maintains  that  mind  and 
spirit  are  all-important,  and  realism  asserts  that  no 
monistic  formulation  explains  the  ultimate  nature 
of  being 

Ontonagon  (Sntund'gun,  -mVgun),  village  (pop. 
2,290),  co  seat  of  Ontonagon  co  ,  W  Upper  Penin- 
sula, N  Mich  ,  on  Lake  Supenor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ontoriagon  river;  inc  1885  Its  chief  products 
are  lumber  and  paper  The  Ontonagon  Boulder,  a 
huge  mass  of  copper  found  near  the  river,  is  now  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

onyx  (6'nlks),  variety  of  cryptocrystallme  QUARTZ, 
differing  from  AOATB  only  in  that  the  bands  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  parallel  and  regular  Its 
appearance  is  most  striking  when  the  bands  are  of 
sharply  contrasting  colors,  black  and  white  speci- 
mens are  much  used  for  cameos.  Onyx  was  used  in 
Roman  times  for  vases  and  cups  SARDONYX  con- 
tains onyx  and  carnehan  or  sard.  The  terms  onyx 
marble,  Mexican  onyx,  and  Oriental  alabaster  are 
applied  to  travertine 

oolite  (5'ullt,  6'6-),  a  LIMESTONE  composed  of  small 

\concretions  of  calcium  carbonate,  containing  a 
nucleus  and  clearly  defined  concentric  shells 
Oolitic  limestone  is  characteristic  of  the  middle  and 
upper  Jurassic  of  the  British  Isles,  which  was  for- 
merly termed  the  Oolite  on  this  account 

Oolitic  (Soll'tfk,  Oirtlk),  town  (pop.  1,186),  SW 
Ind..  near  the  East  Fork  of  the  White  River  NW  of 
Bedford.  It  has  limestone  quarries. 
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Oost,  Jacob  van  (y&'kop  van  6s t'),  the  elder,  16017- 
1671,  Flemish  portrait  and  religious  painter,  b. 
Bruges  There,  with  the  exception  of  several  years 
in  Home,  he  spent  most  of  his  life  A  follower  of 
Rubens,  ho  was  a  vigorous  and  realistic  painter 
There  are  various  pictures  bv  Van  Oost  in  the 
churches  of  Bruges ,  Resurrection  and  Descent  from 
the  Cross  are  in  the  cathedral  His  woi  ks  are  also  in 
most  of  the  principal  galleries  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  has  his  Portrait  of  a  Man  His  son  and 
pupil,  Jacob  van  Oost,  the  younger,  c  1639-1713, 
settled  in  Lille,  where  he  continued  his  father's 
tradition.  Much  of  his  work  remains  in  the 
churches  and  museums  of  that  city 
Ootacamund  (oo'tukumund*),  town  (pop  29,850), 
W  Madras  state,  India  In  the  Nilgin  Hills  at  an 
altitude  of  c  7,000  ft ,  it  is  a  hot-weather  resort 
OPA:  see  OFFICE  OF  PRICE  ADMINISTRATION 
opal  (6'pul),  gem  characterized  primarily  by  the  re- 
markable play  of  changing  colors  (opalescence) 
which  it  displays  The  phenomenon  of  opalescence 
is  the  result  of  the  interference  of  light  waves  at  the 
surfaces  of  the  layers  of  material  of  slightly  differ- 
ent density  of  which  the  stone  is  built  up  The  opal 
is  not  a  crystalline  body,  but  an  amorphous  mass 
of  hydious  silica,  which,  in  solidifying  from  a  jell>- 
hke  state,  was  penetrated  by  cracks,  these  later 
became  filled  with  material  differing  in  water  con- 
tent fioin  the  original  material  and  hence  of  differ- 
ent density  Opal  has  a  vitreous  luster  and  ranges 
from  transparent  to  opaque  The  black  opal  IB  a 
dark  gray  or  blue,  but  displays  vivid  flashes  of 
color  in  changing  lights,  white  opal  is  a  lighter 
vanety,  harlequin  opal  displays  areas  of  definite 
contrasting  colors  Colors  of  opal  include  yellow, 
red,  gieen,  blue,  gray,  and  brown  The  fire  opal  is 
an  orange-red  vanety  Opals  formerly  came c hiefly 
from  Cervemca,  near  Kosice  in  Czechoslovakia 
Later  Australia  (e  g  ,  White  Cliffs  and  Lightning 
Ilulge,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland)  became 
the  chief  source  Opals  have  also  been  found  m 
Honduras  and  Nevada  Fire  opals  formerly  tame 
from  Zimapan  and  other  parts  of  Mexico  Other 
opals  obtained  in  Mexico  include  the  Mexican 
water  opal 

Opava,  Czechoslovakia  see  TROPPAU 
Opelika  (opull'ku),  city  (pop  8,487).  co  seat  of  Lee 
co  ,  E  Ala  ,  ENE  of  Montgomery  near  the  Chatta- 
hoochee,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  1836,  me   1854    It 
has  textile  plants 

Opelousas  (fipuloo'sus),  city  (pop  8,980),  parish 
seat  of  St  Landry  parish,  S  central  La  ,  W  of  Baton 
Rouge  One  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  state,  it 
was  founded  in  1765,  incorporated  in  1821,  and 
made  temporary  state  capital  during  the  Civil 
War  It  is  a  busy  shipping  center  for  a  nc  h  cotton, 
rice,  sugar,  and  farm  area,  but  pieseives  some  of 
the  early  French  and  Spanish  fla\oi  in  its  old 
buildings 

Open  Door,  maintenance  in  a  certain  territory  of 
equal  commercial  and  industrial  rights  for  the 
nationals  of  all  countries  As  a  specific  policy,  it 
was  first  advanced  by  the  United  States,  but  it  was 
rooted  in  the  t>  pi<  al  MOST-FAVORED-NATION 
CLAUSE  of  the  treaties  concluded  with  China  after 
the  OPIUM  WAK  (1839-42)  Although  the  Open 
Door  is  generally  associated  with  China,  it  also  re- 
ceived recognition  at  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1885, 
which  declared  that  no  power  could  levy  prefer- 
ential duties  in  the  Congo  basin  The  United  States 
had  become  a  Far  Eastern  power  through  the 
acquisition  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  when  the 
partition  of  China  by  the  European  powers  and 
Japan  seemed  imminent,  the  Ameru  an  government 
strove  to  preserve  equal  industrial  and  commercial 
privileges.  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay  sent  (1899) 
notes  to  the  major  powers,  asking  them  to  declare 
formally  that  they  would  uphold  Chinese  territorial 
and  administrative  integrity  and  would  not  inter- 
fere with  vested  rights  or  the  free  use  of  the  treaty 
ports  within  their  spheres  of  influence  in  China 
The  unanimous  acceptance  of  Hay's  proposal  made 
the  Open  Door  an  international  policy  After  the 
BOXER  REBELLION,  Hay  dispatched  ( 190D)  a  sim- 
ilar circular  note  Two  years  later,  the  U  S  gov- 
ernment protested  that  Russian  encroachment  in 
MANCHURIA  was  a  violation  of  the  Open  Door 
When  Japanese  replaced  Russian  influence  m  S 
Manchuria  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War  (1904-5) 
the  Japanese  and  American  governments  pledged 
to  maintain  a  policy  of  equality  in  Manchuria  In 
finance,  American  efforts  to  preserve  the  Open 
Door  led  to  the  formation  (1909)  of  an  interna- 
tional banking  consortium  through  which  all 
Chinese  railroad  loans  would  be  made.  The  United 
States  withdrew  in  1913,  asserting  that  the  con- 
sortium violated  Chinese  administrative  integrity, 
but  after  the  First  World  War,  when  Japan  became 
more  aggressive,  the  American  government  spon- 
sored another  consortium  with  which  China  re- 
fused to  deal.  A  flagrant  violation  of  the  Open  Door 
policy  occurred  in  1915,  when  Japan  presented  to 
China  the  TWENTY-ONE  DEMANDS  This  incident 
led  (1917)  to  another  exchange  of  notes  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  m  which  there  were 
renewed  assurances  that  the  Open  Door  would  be 
respected,  but  the  United  States  recognized  Japan's 
special  interest  in  China.  The  Open  Door  principle 
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had  been  further  injured  by  a  series  of  secret  treaties 
(1917)  between  Japan  and  the  Allies,  which  nrom- 
ised  to  Japan  the  German  possessions  in  China. 
The  increasing  disregard  of  the  Open  Door  was  a 
main  reason  for  the  convocation  of  the  Washington 
Conference  (1921-22)  As  a  result  of  the  confer- 
ence, the  Nine-Power  Treaty,  guaranteeing  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  China  and  reaffirming 
the  Open  Door  principle,  was  signed  by  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  *  ranee,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Portugal,  China,  and  Belgium  With 
the  Japanese  seizure  of  Manchuria  (1931)  and  the 
creation  of  Manchukuo,  the  Open  Door  received 
its  greatest  reverse  After  the  Second  World  War, 
China's  position  as  a  completely  sovereign  state 
was  recognized  No  nation,  therefore,  had  the  right 
or  tapa<  ity  to  carve  out  spheres  of  influence  or  to 
attempt  to  exclude  other  states  from  trade,  and  the 
Open  Dooi  policy  ceased  to  exist  SeeG  Z  Wood, 
The  Genesis  of  the  Open  Door  Policfi  in  China 
(1921),  M  J  Ban,  The  Open  Door  Doctrine  in 
Relation  to  China  (1923),  W  W  Willoughby, 
Foreign  Rights  ana  Interests  in  China  (1927). 
open-hearth  process  see  STEEL 
open  shop  see  CLUHKD  SHOP  AND  OPEN  SHOP 
Opera  (6pftra'),  chief  opera  house  of  Paris,  on  the 
Place  do  1'Opera,  one  of  the  main  <  rossroads  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seme  Designed  by  J  L  C 
GARNER,  it  was  built  between  1803  and  1875  One 
of  the  largest  and  most  sumptuous  theaters  m  the 
world,  it  has  less  seating  capacity  than  many  lesser 
houses,  because  its  huge  stage  and  foyers  and  its 
famous  grand  staircase  take  up  much  of  the  room 
The  Paris  Opera  has  been  copied,  on  a  lesser  scale, 
by  man>  opera  houses  throughout  the  world  The 
home  of  grand  opera  ui  the  19th  cent ,  it  has  re- 
tained its  musical  reputation  as  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  houses  Its  corps  de  ballot  is  particularly 
famous  On  the  fagode  of  the  Opera  is  the  master- 
work  of  the  sculptor  J  B  Carpeaux,  The  Dance 
opera  (6'pru,6'puru),  drama  set  to  music  Although 
its  antecedents  date  from  the  lyric  theater  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  true  opera  was  a  creation  of  the 
BAROQUE  in  Italy  Late  16th-century  Italian 
drama  and  its  music  were  both  highly  developed, 
but  the  music  was  still  essentially  incidental  The 
pastoral  drama,  as  written  by  Tasso  and  Guarim, 
was  ready  to  lend  itself  to  musical  setting,  and 
opera  onlv  awaited  the  necessary  musical  develop- 
ment which  came  at  the  hands  of  the  camerata,  a 
group  which  came  into  being  before  1580  at  the 
home  of  a  wealthy  amateur  in  Florence  and  in- 
cluded the  composers  Vimenzo  Galilei,  Kmiho  del 
Cavahere,  Jacopo  Pen,  and  Giulio  Cotcim  They 
thought,  m  their  principles  of  monodic  musical 
declamation,  to  emulate  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
the  earliest  operas  took  their  plots  from  mythology 
Pen's  Dafne  (1597)  is  the  first  opera  on  record  The 
first  real  master  of  opera,  however,  was  the  Man- 
tuan  MONTEVERDI  Fihppo  Vitah's  Aretusa  (1620). 
a  pastoral,  was  the  first  secular  operatic  work  per- 
formed in  Rome  In  1632  in  the  Barberun  Palace 
an  opera  theater  was  opened  giving  Stefano  Landi's 
uSanf  Alcssw,  and  Roman  opera  was  established 
In  this  work  RECITATIVE  and  AKIA  are  distinct,  the 
arm  shows  a  clear  sense  of  form  and  tonality,  and 
the  modern  opera  orchestra,  with  its  emphasis  on 
the  violins  and  the  basso  continuo,  emerges  Giuho 
Rospigliosi,  later  Pope  Clement  IX,  the  creator  (in 
other  works)  of  comic  opera  as  a  distinct  stjlo,  was 
the  librettist  The  first  public  opera  house  in  the 
world  was  opened  m  Venice  in  1637  Here  were 
given  the  last  two  operas  of  Monteverdi  and  the 
works  of  his  pupil  Cavalh  With  the  next  genera- 
tion of  Venetian  composers,  headed  by  Marcanto- 
mo  Cesti,  an  international  style  developed,  and 
local  schools  disappeaied  The  recitative  dimin- 
ished in  musical  interest  at  the  expense  of  the  aria, 
the  chorus  gave  way  to  the  virtuoso  soloist,  and  the 
Renaissance  inteiest  in  antiquities  gave  way  to  a 
trend  toward  comedy  and  parody  Alessandro 
Stradella,  a  forerunner  of  the  18th-century  Neapol- 
itan school,  represented  this  school  Paris  had  seen 
Italian  opera  as  early  as  1657  The  official  exist- 
ence of  French  opera  began  in  1669  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Academic  royale  de  Musique,  taken 
over  by  LULLY  in  1673  after  the  bankruptcy  of  its 
founders  Italian  opera,  the  pastoral,  French  clas- 
sical tragedy,  and  the  ballet  de  cour  (see  BALLET) 
were  the  antecedents  of  French  opera  The  operas 
of  Rameau  followed  in  the  tradition  established  by 
Lully,  but  were  less  successful,  coming  in  a  period 
of  decline  and  lacking  the  excellent  librettist  that 
Lully  had  had  in  Qumault  The  first  English  opera 
was  D'Avenant's  Sie^e  of  Rhodes,  an  isolated  phe- 
nomenon The  MASQUE  was  the  true  antecedent  of 
English  opera,  and  John  Blow's  masque  Venus  and 
Adonis  (probably  1685)  was  actually  an  opera. 
The  one  great  English  opera  of  the  period  was  Dido 
and  Aeneas,  by  Henry  Purcell,  after  whose  death 
England  succumbed  completely  to  Italian  opera 
In  Germany,  Italian  opera  was  imported  as  a 
courtly  show  The  moral  or  religious  school  play, 
in  Latin  or  German,  had  instrumental  dances,  solo 
odes,  and  choral  pieces,  the  number  and  impor- 
tance of  which  were  increased  in  the  17th  cent.,  and 
its  influence  was  seen  in  the  earliest  German  opera 
Hamburg  from  1678  to  1728  had  a  public  opera 
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house,  the  first  in  Europe  outside  Venice  Its  out- 
standing composer  was  Reinhard  Reiser  (1074- 
1739),  who  influenced  Handel  Pimptnom  (1725) 
by  G  P  Telemann  anticipated  the  Italian  opera 
buffa  of  Pergolesi,  but  after  the  1730s  all  Gorman 
operatic  activity  ceased  for  lack  of  popular  sup- 
port, and  imports  from  Itah  again  held  sway  Only 
France  escaped  the  18th-<  enturv  domination  of  the 
Neapolitan  school  The  librettists  Apostolo  Zeno 
and  Pietro  Metastasio  <wJt  out  to  purge  the  opera  of 
irrelevant  comic  episodes,  bombast,  and  the  elab- 
orate mechanical  contrivances  which  had  become 
popular  in  the  late  17th  cent  and  created  the 
dramatically  unified,  throe-u<  t  opera  sena^  with 
subject  matter  from  legend  or  classical  history 
Alessandro  Scarlatti  represents  the  transition  to 
the  new  style,  although  he  never  succumbed  to  the 
excesses  of  the  composers  who  followed  him,  e  g  , 
Porpora,  Hasse,  and  Graun  The  aria  berame  the 
all-important  element,  nearly  always  an  ana  da 
capo  and  conforming  to  any  of  several  well-defined 
types.  The  art  of  singing  reached  an  unprecedented 
degree  of  virtuosity;  the  castrato  (see  EUNUCH),  who 
had  appeared  first  in  Monteverdi's  Orfeo  (1607), 
was  in  his  heyday,  and  the  ginger  dominated  the 
stage  Few  operas  of  this  period  survive  The 
snore  was  only  a  skeleton  of  what  the  singers 
actually  performed,  for  thev  embellished  their 
parts  with  elaborate  improvised  ornamentation 
Many  operas  after  the  initial  performance  became 
pastocci,  and  no  two  performances  were  ever  alike 
The  greatest  operas  of  the  early  18th  cent ,  how- 
ever, were  those  of  HANDEL,  whose  early  operas, 
produced  in  Germany,  show  influences  of  Agostino 
Steffani,  an  Italian  active  in  Munich  and  Hanover 
in  the  late  17th  cent  ,  and  of  Reiser,  while  his  later 
operas,  produced  in  England,  belong  in  many 
respects  to  the  Neapolitan  tradition.  Among  later 
18th-centujry  Neapolitan  composers  were  Johann 
Christian  Bach  and  Jommolh  In  Joinmelh's  works, 
the  reforms  of  C  W  von  GLUCK  are  foreshadowed. 
In  the  late  18th  cent  count  opera  assumed  great 
importance.  The  Italian  opera  buff  a  had  as  pred- 
ecessors the  COHMFDIA  DEI  L*  ARTE  and  the  IN- 
TERMEZZO and  was  characterised  bv  two-act  form, 
lively  humor,  well-developed  characterisation,  and 
ensemble  finales.  Pergolesi,  Galuppi,  Picunni, 
Paisiello,  and  Cimarosa  were  among  the  coin  posers 
Opera  buffa  had  no  spoken  dialogue,  ui  contrast  to 
French  Optra  comiqut,  English  BALLAD  OPERA,  and 
the  German  Swgspiel  In  fact,  the  term  opera 
comvque  came  to  be  used  m  the  19th  cent  for  any 
opera  with  spoken  dialogue,  although  in  its  begin- 
nings in  the  early  18th  cent  it  was  comic  opera.  J 
J.  Rousseau,  Gluck,  Phihdor,  and  Gretry  were  the 
principal  composers  The  first  Smgspiel  (1752)  was 
a  German  version  of  The  Beggar's  Opera,  made  by 
C.  F  Weifise,  whoso  later  Singspiels,  set  to  music 
by  J.  A  Hfller,  were  influenced  by  the  opera 
camtoue.  Their  excellent  songs  partly  act  ount  for 
their  immense  popularity  In  Vienna  in  1778  there 
was  opened  a  national  Singspiel,  where  Die  Jintftih- 
rung  aits  dem  Serail  of  MOZART,  a  landmark  in  Ger- 
man opera,  was  given  His  Zauberflote,  while  rest- 
ing on  the  foundations  of  the  Singapiel,  was  the 
point  of  departure  for  German  romantic  opera- 
tor Beethoven's  Fidelw  and  Weber's  Freischutz 
The  Viennese  Singspiel  showed  the  influence  of 
opera  buffa,  in  which  st\  le  Mozart's  greatest  operas 
were  written.  Ditteredorf  was  the  outstanding 
Singspiel  composer,  some  elements  of  the  Viennese 
Bmgspiel  remain  in  the  comic  operas  of  G.  A  Lortz- 
ing  (1801-61),  some  of  whose  works  were  in  certain 
respects  predecessors  of  Wagner's  With  the  culmi- 
nation of  German  romantic  opera  in  WAONER, 
German  opera  for  the  first  tune  assumed  a  dom- 
inant position.  Among  trends  in  German  opera 
after  Wagner  are  the  fairy-tale  opera  (Humper- 
dinok),  realism  (Eugen  d' Albert),  and  neoclassicism 
(Busom).  The  outstanding  operatic  composer, 
however,  was  Richard  Strauss,  whose  greatest 
operas  represent  a  continuation  of  Wagner's  tech- 
nique. After  the  French  Revolution  spectacular 
and  melodramatic  operas,  such  as  those  of  Cheru- 
bim and  Lesueur,  became  popular  in  France,  and 
there  alto  developed  a  special  type  known  as  the 
rescue  opera.  One  of  these  by  J.  N.  Bouilly,  set  to 
music  in  1708  and  1804,  eventually  provided  the 
basis  for  Beethoven's  Ftdelto  Italian  opera  of  the 
early  19th  cent,  is  represented  by  the  noi»y  and 
exciting  but  trivial  works  of  Rossini  and  Donizetti 
and  the  delicate  and  refined  works  of  Bellim.  It 
was  a  period  when  the  gallery  and  the  pit  rather 
than  the  boxes  set  the  standard.  Paris  had  become 
the  center  of  operatic  activity,  and  the  performance 
there  of  Auber's  La  Muette  de  Portici  and  Masa- 
metfo  in  1828,  Hossini's  Wilbaan  Tell  in  1829, 
Meyerbeer's  Robert  le  Diable  in  1831,  *nd  Halevy's 
La,  /uw«  in  1835  established  the  type  known  as 
grand  opera,  of  which  Meyerbeer's  works,  with 
Librettos  by  Eugene  Scribe,  were  the  outstanding 
examples.  Historical  subjects  with  pointed  refer- 
ence to  contemporary  issues,  religious  elements, 
and  violent  passion  were  their  characteristics,  and 
their  overwhelming  success  resulted  from  the  real 
collaboration  of  management,  librettist,  composer, 
and  designer  and  their  sure  gauge  of  the  public's 
taste  and  capacities  The  influence  of  French  grand 
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opera  was  enormous,  reaching  even  to  the  eariy 
works  of  Wagner  and  Verdi  Berlioz's  masterpiece, 
Les  Troyens,  while  owing  nothing  to  Meyerbeer, 
may  also  be  considered  grand  opera.  The  optra 
comique  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent,  took  two 
directions,  leading  on  the  one  hand  toward  the 
OPERETTA  and  on  the  other  toward  a  more  serious, 
lyrical  opera,  of  which  Ambroise  Thomas,  Gounod, 
Bizet,  Dellbes,  and  Massenet  were  the  chief  com- 
posers Gounod's  Faust  and  Bizet's  Carmen  actu- 
ally had  spoken  dialogue  m  their  original  versions, 
but  this  qualification  for  works  given  at  the  Theatre 
de  I'Opera-Comique  was  ultimately  dropped  The 
operas  of  D'Indy  and  Chausson  show  the  influence 
of  Wagner,  while  Charpentier's  Louise  is  the  sole 
representative  of  naturalism  Perhaps  the  most 
c  omplete  realization  of  the  ideals  which  had  marked 
French  opera  from  its  beginning  was  Debussy's 
PelUas  et  JMHisande  In  late  19th-century  Italy, 
VEBDI  was  the  solitary  figure  during  his  period  of 
activity  and  after  the  death  of  Wagner  completely 
dominated  the  operatic  scene  After  him  the  verism 
of  Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo,  the  rich,  exotic  ro- 
manticism of  Puccuu  and  Montemezzi,  and  the 
comic  opera  of  Wolf-Ferrari  represented  the  sig- 
nificant trends  Russian  opera,  beginning  only  in 
the  19th  rent ,  presents  the  nonnational  romanti- 
cism of  Tchaikovsky,  the  nationalist  operas  of 
Glinka.  Dargoimjskv.  Borodin,  Mussorgsky,  and 
Rimskv-Korsakov,  and  the  Soviet  operas  of  Pro- 
kofiev and  Shostakovich  Other  national  schools 
are  represented  bv  Smetana  and  Janaeek  m  ( /zech- 
oslovakia  and  Ethel  Smyth,  Hoist,  Vaughan  Wil- 
liams, and  Benjamin  Britten  m  England  Signifi- 
cant trends  in  opera  after  the  First  World  War  are 
represented  by  the  popular,  timely,  often  satirical 
operas  of  Ernst  Krenek,  Kurt  Weill,  and  Paul 
Hindemith,  the  neoclassical  operas  of  Busoni,  Stra- 
vinsky, Honegger,  MUhaud,  Hindemith  (in  his 
larger  works),  Mahpiero,  and  Caaella,  and  the 
atonal  operas  of  Sch&nberg,  Alhan  Berg,  and  Egon 
Wellesz  American  opera  has  been  almost  entirely 
imitative  of  European  styles  until  the  rmd-20th 
cent.,  when  Gershwin's  Porgy  and  Bess,  Marc 
Bhtzstem's  The  Cradle  WM  Rock,  and  the  operas  of 
Menotti  represent  significant  developments  in  true 
Amoru  an  opera  See  O  G  Sonneck,  Early  Opera 
in  America  (1915),  R  A.  Streatfeild,  The  Opera 
(rev  ed  ,  1925) ,  Paul  Bekker,  The  Changing  Opera 
(Eng  tr,  1935),  Wallace  Btockway  and  Herbert 
VVemstock,  The  Opera  (1941),  Alfred  Loewenberg, 
Annals  of  Opera,  1697-1940  (1943) ,  D  J.  Grout,  A 
Xhort  History  of  Opera  (1947),  W  J  Crosten, 
French  Grand  Opera  (1947),  E  J  Dent,  Opera 
(rev  ed  ,  1949) 

operetta  (opure'tu),  type  of  theatncal  presentation 
with  a  light,  frivolous,  sentimental  storv.l  often  em- 
ploying parody  and  satire  and  containing  both 
spoken  dialogue  and  much  light,  pleasant  music 
In  the  operas  comiques  of  Boieldieu,  Auber,  and 
Adolphe  Adam,  there  was  a  growing  tendency  to- 
ward greater  frivolity  and  sophistication,  preparing 
the  way  for  Offenbach,  who  during  the  Second  Km- 
pire  created  the  operetta  The  distinc  tion  between 
the  operetta  and  the  lighter  examples  of  opera 
comique  which  mimed  lately  preceded  it  is  hard  to 
draw,  in  general  the  opera  comiqne  makes  some  ap- 
peal to  the  sentiments,  while  the  French  operetta 
attempts  only  to  amuse  The  Viennese  operetta, 
dating  from  c  1870,  had  not  the  excellent  librettists 
that  the  French  enjoyed,  the  operettas  of  Johann 
Strauss  the  younger  suffered  from  this  defect 
Those  of  Suppo  owe  much  of  their  virtue  to  Offen- 
bach's influence  Less  distinguished  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  early  20th  cent.,  represented  by  the 
works  of  Franz  Lehar  and  Oscar  Straus.  The  im- 
mortal operettas  of  W  S  Gilbert  and  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  were  to  London  of  the  1880s  what  Offen- 
bach's works  had  been  to  Paris  20  years  earlier 
The  first  names  of  note  in  American  operetta  are 
Victor  Herbert  and  Reginald  de  Koven.  After  the 
First  World  War  the  term  operetta  gradually  gave 
way  to  musical  comedy,  the  usual  designation  for 
the  works  of  Rudolf  Friml,  Jerome  Kern,  Sigmund 
Romberg,  Irving  Berlin,  George  Gershwui,  Richard 
Kodgers,  and  Cole  Porter,  See  J.  W.  McSpadden, 
Light  Opera  and  Muncal  Comedy  (193b). 

Ophel  (6rful)  fHeb  ,-hillJ,  hill  m  ancient  Jerusalem. 
It  was  the  dwelling  place  of  Levites.  2  Chron 
27.3,  33.14;  Neh  11  21. 

ophicleide  (ftf'Iklld)  [Or  ,  -serpent  with  keys],  brass 
wind  musical  instrument  of  relatively  wide  conical 
bore,  invented  in  1817  by  Jean  Hiiaire  Ast6  of 
Paris.  It  had  eight  or  nine  keys  at  first,  and  later 
11.  Of  full  resonant  tone,  it  was  a  kind  of  key 
BUGLE,  later  largely  displaced  in  the  orchestra  by 
the  bass  tuba.  Mendelssohn  scored  for  it  in  his 
overture  to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 

Option  (ofi'un),  in  Greek  mythology,  Titan  who, 
according  to  an  obscure  tradition,  with  his  wife 
Eurynome  ruled  the  world  before  the  reign  of 
Cronus. 

Ophir  (d'fur),  seaport  or  region,  frequently  men- 
tioned m  the  Old  Testament,  from  which  the  ships 
of  Solomon  brought  fine  gold  in  great  quantity 
Sandalwood,  precious  stones,  ivory,  apes,  and  pea- 
cocks were  also  part  of  the  triennial  cargo.  The  lo- 
cation of  Ophir  is  unknown;  Wit  it  has  been  identi- 


fied  with  India,  Ceylon,  the  Malay  Peninaula, 
Africa,  and  Arabia.  Gen.  1029;  1  Kings  0.28; 
10.11;  22.48,  1  Chron,  1.23,  29.4;  2  Chron.  8.18; 
9  10,  Job  22  24,  28.16,  Pe.  45  9,  Isa.  13.12. 

Ophites  (a'flts)  [Gr., -believers  in  the  serpent], 
group  of  Gnostic  sects  notorious  for  immorality  and 
extreme  oultisra,  usually  centering  about  the  wor- 
ship of  the  serpent.  All  that  is  known  of  Ophitism 
has  been  gleaned  from  St.  Irenaeus,  Origen,  and 
other  writers  opposed  to  GNOSTICISM.  The  Ophites 
carried  to  extremes  the  teaching  of  MARCION  that 
an  essential  hostility  exists  between  the  God  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  God  of  the  New.  The 
Ophites  concluded  that  the  Old  Testament  villains 
were  actually  heroes  and  revered  Cain,  the 
Sodomites,  and  the  Egyptians  Especially  to  be 
worshiped  was  the  serpent,  as  the  creature  in  Eden 
that  tned  to  give  Adam  and  Eve  the  knowledge 
withheld  from  them  by  Jehovah  Much  of  the 
serpent  worship  and  the  occult  ritual  was  probably 
derived  from  primitive  paganism  The  Ophites 
admitted  a  Savior,  but  rejected  Jesus  One  Ophitio 
hymn,  the  Hymn  of  the  Naasenes,  survives.  See 
Ernesto  Buonaiuti,  Onostic  Fragments  (1924). 

Ophni  (of  nl),  unlocated  town,  E  central  Palestine, 
allotted  to  Benjamin.  Joshua  18  24 

Onhrah  (of'ru)  fHeb.,- she-fawn]  1  Judahite.  1 
Chron  4  14  2  Unidentified  Benjamite  town,  cen- 
tral Palestine  Joshua  18  23,  1  Sam  1317  3  Home 
town  of  Gideon,  not  identified  Judges  6.11,24; 
827,32,  95. 

Opie,  Amelia  Alderson,  1769-1853,  English  author, 
wife  of  John  Opie,  the  painter,  whom  she  married 
in  1798.  Her  novels,  among  which  were  Father  and 
Daughter  (1801),  Adeline  Mowbray  (1804),  and 
Temper  (1812),  were  realistic  for  her  period.  Some 
of  her  poetry  was  translated  into  Dutch  After  she 
joined  (1825)  the  Society  of  Friends  she  ceased  to 
write  See  biography  by  M  E  Macgregor  (1933), 
Jaoobme  Menzies- Wilson  and  Helen  Lloyd,  Amelia' 
the  Tale  of  a  Plain  Fnend  (1937) 

Opie,  John,  1701-1807,  English  portrait  and  histor- 
ical painter  Under  the  patronage  of  John  Wolcot 
(Peter  Pmdar)  he  settled  m  London  (1780),  where 
he  was  known  an  the  Cornish  Wonder  and  enjoyed 
a  brief  popularity  as  a  fashionable  portrait  painter 
in  the  Reynolds  tradition  When  his  vogue  waned, 
he  turned  to  historical  painting  He  became  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  1805.  His 
Murder  of  Riuio  (Guildhall,  London)  and  hw  por- 
traits of  William  Siddons  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
Godwin  (National  Gall  ,  London)  are  well  known 
He  is  also  represented  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  London,  and  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
He  wrote  the  biography  of  Reynolds  in  the  1798 
edition  of  Pilkington's  Dictionary  of  Painters,  and 
his  academy  lectures  were  published  shortly  after 
his  death 

Opinuus,  Lucius  (loo'shusSpl'mBus),  2d  cent.  B.C  , 
Roman  statesman  As  consul  in  121  B.C  ,  he  was 
a  leader  in  the  reaction  against  the  reforms  of 
Cams  Gracchus  and  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
death  of  that  leader  and  more  than  3,000  citizens 
He  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  putting  Roman 
citizens  to  death  without  trial  He  was,  however, 
convicted  (110  BC)  of  accepting  bribes  from 
JUOURTHA 

Opiti,  Martin  (mar'ten  o'ptts),  1597-1639,  German 
poet,  critic,  and  metrical  reformer.  He  studied  at 
Heidelberg  for  a  short  tune,  when  the  plague  drove 
him  bac  k  to  his  native  Silesia  He  went  to  Vienna 
and  won  the  pationage  of  Emperor  Ferdinand  II, 
who  ennobled  him  as  Opitz  von  Boberfeld.  Opitz 
had  a  series  of  patrons,  for  one  of  whom  he  wrote 
against  the  Reformation  in  Lob  des  Krieges-GoUes 
(praise  for  God's  war]  Later  he  wrote  in  favor  of 
Protestantism  ui  frost  Gedichte  in  WiderwertigkeU 
des  Krieges  [comforting  poems  m  the  unpleasantness 
of  war]  (1633).  He  lived  m  Danzig  under  the 
patronage  of  Ladislaus  IV  of  Poland  and  died  there 
of  plague.  His  own  poetry  was  not  great,  but  his 
translations  and  his  writings  on  poetry,  especially 
the  Buch  von  der  deutschen  Poelerey  [book  on  Ger- 
man poetry]  (1624),  had  a  wide  influence 

opium  (6'peum),  reddish  to  yellow-brown  solid  sub- 
stance with  a  characteristic  odor  and  a  bitter  taste, 
being  the  dried  juice  extracted  from  the  unripe 
capsules  of  the  opium  poppy  (Papaeer  somntferum). 
It  contains  a  number  of  alkaloids  of  which  the  most 
important  are  MORPHINE,  CODEINE,  and  papaverine 
Other  substances  such  as  meconic  acid,  other  or- 
ganic acids,  resinous  matter,  and  gum  constitute 
the  greater  part  of  the  dried  exudation,  A  tincture 
of  opium  IH  called  laudanum.  Opium  was  known  to 
medicine  from  early  times,  taken  to  India  by  the 
Moslems,  it  spread  to  China.  Addiction,  developed 
through  smoking  or  consuming  the  drugt  leads  to 
mental  and  physical  deterioiation.  Its  widespread 
use  in  China,  Japan,  India,  and  some  other  parts  of 
Asia  has  long  been  a  serious  problem  Legislation 
has  from  tune  to  time  curbed  the  illegal  sale  of 
opium,  but  has  failed  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
opium  traffic. 

Opium  War,  1839-42,  struggle  between  Great  Brit- 
am  and  China.  Great  Britain,  seeking  to  end  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  China  on  foreign  trade, 
found  a  pretext  tar  aotion  when  in  1839  China  pro- 
hibited the  importing  of  opium.  Opium  belonging 
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to  British  merchant*  waa  destroyed  at  Canton,  and 
the  British  responded  by  attacking  several  coastal 
cities.  China,  unable  to  resist  modern  arms,  was 
easily  defeated.  The  Treaty  of  Nanking  (1842) 
provided  that  the  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow, 
Ninghaien,  and  Shanghai  should  be  open  to  British 
trade  and  residence;  Hong  Kong  was  ceded.  With- 
in a  few  years  other  Western  powers  received  com- 
mercial and  residential  privileges  and  the  foreign 
"occupation"  of  China  began.  See  Maurice  Collis, 
Foreiq*  Mud  (1947) 

Opltnd  (dp'lan*),  county  (9,775  sq.  mi.,  pop 
154,734).  central  Norway  Lulehammer,  the  county 
seat,  and  Giovik  are  the  chief  towns.  Opland,  en- 
tirely inland,  is  traversed  from  northwest  to  south- 
east by  the  GW>BHANI>SDAI,  The  northern  section 
is  very  mountainous  and  contains  the  JOTUNHKIM 
and  the-  DOVKJBFJELL  Agriculture  and  lumbering 
are  the  chief  occupations. 

Opole,  Upper  Silesia  see  OPPBLN. 

Oporto  (upor'tS,  6-),  Port.  PArto  (pdr'to),  city  (pop 
262,309),  NW  Portugal,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Douro  river  in  Douro  Literal  prov  It  is  the  second 
city  of  Portugal  (Lisbon  IB  the  largest)  and  an  im- 
portant Atlantic  port  with  a  harbor  at  Leixdes  be- 
cause vessels  of  great  draught  cannot  enter  the 
river.  Its  most  famous  export  is  port  wine,  to  whu  h 
the  city  gives  its  name,  but  it  also  handles  cork, 
fruits,  onions,  and  various  other  items  in  large 
quantity.  Cotton,  silk,  and  wool  textiles  are  milled, 
clothing  and  leather  goods  are  made,  and  there  are 
junior  manufactures  A  very  old  settlement,  Oporto 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  (c  138  B  C  )  by  the 
conqueror  of  Luaitama,  Jiimua  Decimus  Brutus 
As  Cale  and  later  Portus  Cale,  it  was  an  important 
port  In  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  reconquest, 
Alfonso  I  of  the  Asturias  first  took  Oporto  from  the 
Moors,  and  the  region  was  depopulated  in  the  suc- 
ceeding centuries  of  war  HKNRY  OF  BURCIUNDY 
secured  the  title  duke  of  Portwalense  in  the  llth 
t  orit ,  and  thus  Oporto  gave  its  name  to  the  state 
which  became  a  kingdom  It  was  for  some  tune  the 
dunf  city  (but  not  the  capital)  of  little  Portugal 
The  bishops  of  Oporto  had  complete  possession  of 
the  town  despite  the  attempts  of  the  kuigtt  to  get  it 
until  after  the  Cortes  of  Leina  (1254)  The  ship- 
ment of  wine  grew  iu  the  17th  cent  and  was  m- 
( roused  after  the  Methuen  Tieaty  of  1703  The 
creation  by  Pombal  of  a  wine  monopoly  brought 
the  "tipplers'  revolt"  (1757),  which  was  put  down 
with  great  severity  After  the  trench  conquest  of 
Portugal,  Oporto  was  the  first  city  to  revolt  (1808) 
in  the  Peninsular  War  It  was  retaken  bv  the 
French  but  liberated  (1809)  bv  Wellington  In 
1832,  in  the  Miguelist  Wars,  Dom  Pedro  I  of  Brazil 
here  long  withstood  a  siege  by  hia  brother,  Dom 
Miguel.  Oporto  was  lutor  a  leader  in  republic  an 
thought,  and  in  1891  an  abortive  republican  gov- 
ernment was  set  up  here 

opossum  (po'sum,  upo'sum),  MARHUPIAL  of  South 
Amenca  and  the  United  States,  tho  only  marsupial 
found  outside  of  Australia  The  Virginia  opossum 
of  the  United  States  resembles  a  largo  rat  in  general 
appeal ance,  having  a  white  face,  long,  dihordeied 
graywh  fur,  in  which  white-tipped  and  black- 
tipped  hairs  mingle,  and  a  nearly  naked  prehensile 
tail  It  is  nocturnal  and  largely  arboieal,  it  eats 
fruits  and  other  vegetable  matter  but  seems  to  pre- 
fer animal  food,  eating  small  mammals,  reptiles, 
frogs,  birds,  eggs,  and  insects  It  is  also  destructive 
to  domestic  poultry  ami  corn  and  is  hunted  in  the 
South  as  a  pest,  as  well  as  for  food  and  sport  It* 
habit  of  feigning  death — "playing  'possum"— is 
well  known  The  Virginia  opossum  is  equipped 
with  the  typical  marsupial  abdominal  pouch, 
though  this  is  lacking  in  some  of  the  South  American 
species. 

Opp,  city  (pop  3,178).  8  Ala.,  near  the  Fla  line,  in  a 
pine  and  farm  area,  me.  1902 

Oppeln  (6'puln)  or  Opole  (6p6'16),  city  (1939  pop 
52,977,  1940  pop.  27,666),  Upper  Silesia,  on  the 
Oder  It  was  transferred  in  1945  to  Polish  adminis- 
tration. Long  an  important  trade  center,  Oppeln 
was  tho  seat  (1163-1532)  of  the  dukes  of  Oppeln, 
of  the  PIAST  dynasty.  The  duchy  passed  (1632)  to 
the  house  of  Austria  and  (1742)  to  Prussia  The 
churches  of  St  Adalbert  and  of  the  Holy  Cross 
date,  respectively,  from  the  10th  and  the  14th  rent 

Oppenheimer,  J.  Robert  (cVpunhTmur),  1904-, 
American  physicist,  b  New  York  city,  grad  Har- 
vard (B  A.,  1926),  Ph  D,  Umv  of  Gdttingen,  1927 
He  taught  at  the  Umv  of  California  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology  from  1929  (as  pro- 
fessor from  1933)  until  his  appointment  in  1947  a» 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Stud\  at 
Princeton,  N.J.  As  director  of  the  atomic-energy 
research  project  at  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex  ,  from  1942 
to  1945,  he  made  important  contributions  to  the 
development  of  atomic  energy  for  military  pur- 
poses* After  the  atomic  bomb  was  used  against 
Japan,  Oppenheimer  became  one  of  the  foremost 
proponents  of  civilian  and  international  control  of 
atomic  energy;  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
general  advisory  committee  of  the  U  S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  consultant  to  tho  Ameri- 
can delegate  to  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy 
Committee. 

Opper,  Frederick  Burr,  1857-1937,  American  car- 
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toonist  and  illustrator,  b.  Madison,  Ohio.  He  began 
as  a  contributor  to  comic  papers  and  wan  associated 
with  Frank  Leslie's  publications  for  three  years, 
with  Puck  for  18  years,  and  with  the  New  York 
Journal  His  work  is  characterized  by  extreme 
simplicity,  vigor,  and  humor  He  illustrated  the 
works  of  Mark  Twain,  Bill  Nye,  Eugene  Field,  and 
Finley  P  Dunne  and  wrote  and  illustrated  Happy 
Hooligan  (1902),  Our  Antediluvian  Amentort  (1902), 
Alphonee  and  Gorton  (1902),  and  John  Bull  (1903) 

Oppian  (o'pfiun),  fl  2d  cent ,  Greek  poet,  author  of  a 
didactic  poem  (in  five  books  of  hexameters)  on 
fishing  called  Halirutwa.  Its  style  is  careful  but 
artificial  Two  other  poems,  formerly  attributed  to 
Oppian,  are  believed  to  be  by  other  hands— Cyne- 
Oitica  (on  huntuig) ,  perhaps  by  another  poet  named 
Oppian,  and  Ixeutica  (on  birdcatchmg). 

opportunity  school,  see  ILLITERACY 

Ops  (6ps),  in  Roman  religion,  goddess  of  fertility. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Saturn  and  the  mother  of 
Jupiter  As  the  goddess  of  sowing  and  reaping  she 
was  called  ("onsiva  and  was  associated  with  Con- 
sus,  the  harvest  god  She  had  special  festivals  in 
December  and  August,  but  she  was  also  honored  in 
the  Saturnalia  Later,  she  was  identified  with  the 
Greek  Hhea 

optative.  see  MOOD 

Optic,  Oliver:  see  ADAMS,  WILLIAM  TATLOB 

optics,  branch  of  phvsus  dealing  with  the  study  of 
LIOHT  Phv  weal  option  ia  concerned  with  the  nature 
and  properties  of  light,  physiological  optics  with 
the  part  light  play  a  in  VISION,  and  geometrical  op- 
tion with  the  geometry  involved  in  the  UK  FLECTION 
and  REFRACTION  of  light  as  encountered  in  the 
study  of  the  MIRROR  and  the  LENS 

optimism  (op'tumlxm)  [Latin  opfcmua- best],  belief 
that  the  universe  as  it  exists  is  the  best  possible 
world  and  that  life  in  it  is  worth  while  The  argu- 
ments for  optimum  aie  often  based  upon  religious 
or  theological  foundations  If  God  is  all-wise  and 
all-good,  then  the  world  which  he  created  must  like- 
wise be  good  This  is  essentially  the  argument  of 
St  Thomas  Aquuias  and  his  followers  who  used  the 

Judgment,  "Thin  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  " 
n  the  Renaissance,  Giordano  Bruno  voiced  a  feel- 
ing of  world-joy,  a  "unuersahstic  optimism " 
Leibniz  was  a  thoroughgoing  optimist,  convinced 
of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  cent  Shaftesburv  found  in  the 
beauty  and  harmony  of  the  universe  reason  for  en- 
thusiasm of  thought  and  living  Tho  optimism  of 
Rousseau  was  founded  on  his  belief  that  man  was 
God-descended  The  term  mdwnst  indicates  the 
middle  path  between  optimism  and  its  opposite 
pessimism  The  melionst  views  the  world  as  not 
perfect,  but  believes  that  improvement  is  possible 
and  that  action  should  be  directed  to  that  end 
William  James  and  Henri  Bergson  are  examples  of 
this  position  Pessimism  holds  tliat  evil  is  a  domi- 
nant and  uecebsary  characteristic  of  the  world 
Schopenhauer  maintained  that  all  reality  is  funda- 
mentally evil  and  that  "optimism  iw  a  bitter 
mockery  of  men's  woes  "  In  Candide  Voltaire 
espoused  pessimism  ui  reaction  to  the  unbounded 
optimism  of  Leibnu  In  the  ejes  of  some  the 
Oriental  religions  show  the  extreme  of  pessimism  in 
the  com  ept  of  Nirvana 

optometry,  science  of  detecting  and  correcting,  usu- 
ally bv  means  of  lenses,  certain  nonpathological 
ocular  defects  In  a  limited  sense,  it  is  concerned 
with  prescribing  spectacles  for  clearer  vision  The 
term  has  been  extended  to  include  comfort  of  vision 
as  well  The  word  optometry  c  ame  into  use  ui  1903, 
with  the  organisation  of  the  Americ  an  Optometric 
Association  This  period  also  was  the  turning  point 
of  the  profession  Up  to  the  1900s  there  were  no 
regulations  for  this  work,  people  bought  spectacles 
from  traveling  opticians  who  toured  the  country 
selling  their  wares  With  the  passage  of  optometry 
laws  this  method  of  selling  glasses  was  prohibited, 
Minnesota  enacted  the  first  such  law  in  1901,  and 
the  other  states  followed  shorth  thereafter  Defi- 
nite educational  requirements  resulted  from  these 
laws,  training  is  given  m  a  number  of  private  pro- 
fessional schools  and  m  some  universities  Before 
obtaining  a  he  ense  to  practu  e,  state  board  examina- 
tions must  be  passed  Among  important  recent  de- 
velopments are  the  production  of  contact  lenses 
(see  SPECTACLES)  and  of  telescopic  spectacles  (a 
tremendous  aid  to  the  near-blind)  Orthoptire  has 
received  considerable  attention  m  recent  years,  the 
aims  of  orthoptics  include  the  improvement  of  tho 
coordination  of  e>  e  muscles  and  the  straightening 
of  crossed  eyes 

Opuntian  Locris.  see  Looms. 

opus  (5 'pus)  (Latin,  «* work],  in  music,  a  term  used  in 
cataloguing  a  composer's  works,  designating  either 
a  single  composition  or  a  group  published  together 
or  for  some  other  reason  considered  a  unit  When 
composers  assign  opus  numbers  to  then*  works  as 
they  are  completed,  the  numbers  are  of  greater 
value  than  when  they  are  assigned  by  the  publisher 
to  indicate  order  of  publication.  Sometimes  a  com- 
position, eg.,  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C,  Opus  2, 
No  8,  like  moat  of  his  instrumental  works,  has  no 
other  means  of  identification  Beethoven  was  the 
first  compose!  whose  use  of  opus  numbers  was  con- 
sistent enough  to  be  of  value. 
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oracle  (6'rukul.  o'-),  in  Greek  religion,  a  response 
given  by  a  god  to  a  human  question  The  word  is 
used  commonly  to  refer  to  the  institution  itself  It 
was  customary  for  the  Greeks  to  auk  advice  of  an 
oraole  on  man v  occasions  Oracles  differ  from  omens 
in  that  by  the  oracle  the  god  actually  spoke  to  the 
worshiper,  but  the  omen  was  simply  a  natural 
phenomenon  foretelling  the  way  events  would  fall 
Omens  and  orarles  are  probably  of  common  origin 
Oracles  were  fixed  in  a  locality,  and  each  repre- 
sented a  god,  e  g  ,  Zeus  at  DODONA,  Amon  (identi- 
fied with  Zeus)  at  SIWA,  and  Apollo  at  DELPHI  and 
CtfMAE  There  were  also  oracles  of  heroes  (e.g , 
Asclepms,  Hercules,  and  Amphiaraus)  The  dead 
were  also  invoked  The  great  oracles  had  priests  or 
priestesses  attached  who  interpreted  the  utter- 
ances Some  of  these  oracles  were  uttered  by  per- 
sons entranced,  some  by  the  rustling  of  leaves,  and 
some  oracles  came  in  dreams  to  persons  lying  on  the 
ground.  Even  m  the  height  of  the  popularity  of 
oracles  (6th  and  5th  cent  B  C.)  it  was  tacitly  un- 
derstood by  Greeks  that  the  priests  interpreted 
oracles  according  to  their  interests  But  their  in- 
terests were  never  toward  political  power,  and  they 
retained  great  respect  alwaj  s  The  Delphic  oracle, 
b>  far  the  most  influential,  was  chiefly  interested  in 
preserving  piety  and  m  extending  Greek  colonies 
Herodotus  is  very  fond  of  giving  oracular  utter- 
ances A  very  famous  example  is  the  Delphic  oracle 
telling  CROESUS  that  if  he  began  war  he  would  de- 
stroy a  great  country.  He  went  to  war  and  de- 
stroyed his  own 

Oradea  (dra'dya)  or  Oradea-Mare  (-mu'rg),  Ger 
Grosawardein  (gros'vardln'),  Hung  Nagyvarad 
(n6j'va*r6d),  city  (pop  82,282),  W  Rumania,  in 
CrisaJia-Maramuree,  on  the  Rapid  Koros  river  and 
near  the  Hungarian  border  The  commercial  cen- 
ter of  a  grape-growing  area,  it  also  has  varioub 
manufactures  Oradea  has  been  an  episcopal  see 
Bine  o  the  1 1th  cent  It  was  ceded  by  Hungar>  to 
Rumania  after  the  I  irst  World  War,  but  the  popu- 
lation is  about  half  Magyar  Most  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  <  ity  is  baroque,  dating  from  the  reign 
of  Maria  Theresa 

Oradell  (6'rudfil),  borough  (pop  2,802).  NE  N  J  , 
N  of  Hackensack,  settled  by  Dutch  before  the 
Revolution,  inc  1894 

Oraefajokull,  Icelandic  Oras/ajOkull  (u'rfvayu* 
kutul),  mountain,  0,950  ft  high,  Iceland,  rismg 
from  the  VATNAJOKCLL  ice  field  near  the  southeast 
coast,  highest  mountain  of  Iceland.  It  is  an  ice- 
covered,  three-peaked  volcano  which  has  had  four 
recorded  eruptions,  eight  glaciers  descend  its  slopes 

Oraibi  (orl'be),  North  \mencari  Indian  pueblo, 
c  100  nu  N  of  Winslow,  Ariz  ,  on  the  western  or 
"third  mesa  "  It  was  built  A  D  c  1150,  and  it  was 
discovered  by  Pedro  de  Tovar,  a  lieutenant  of  Coro- 
nado,  in  1540  The  mission  of  San  irancisco  was 
established  (1629)  here,  but  it  was  destroyed  in  the 
Pueblo  revolt  of  1680  Oraibi  was  long  the  most  im- 
portant pueblo  of  the  HOPI  INDIANS,  but  because  of 
economic  disturbances  and  internal  dissension 
(mam  of  the  more  conservative  Indians  left  Oraihi 
to  form  the  pueblo  of  Hotavila),  it  is  little  more 
than  a  ruin  See  Walter  Hough,  The  Hopi  Indian* 
(1915) 

Oran  (6r&n',  6rnn',  Fr  6ra'),  city  (pop  244,594),  N 
Algeria,  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  It  was 
founded  in  the  KHh  cent  by  Moorish  Andalufuan 
tradeis  It  was  held  b\  Spam  (1609-1708, 1732-91), 
bv  the  Turks  (1708-32),  and  bv  Spain  again  (until 
1791)  France  occupied  the  city  m  1831  There  is 
an  old  quarter  with  a  casbah  and  an  18thn  entur\ 
mosque  The  new  quarter  m  reminiscent  of  French 
towns  The  rise  of  Oran  dates  from  the  late  19th 
cent ,  when  the  port  fac  ilities  (here  and  m  adjacent 
Mers-el-Kebu )  were  expanded  and  rail  communica- 
tions TV  ere  opened  Wine,  alcohol,  wheat,  meat, 
and  wool  are  exported  Oran  and  Mers-el-Kebir 
together  are  the  c  hief  Frenc  h  naval  base  in  North 
Africa  In  the  naval  engagement  off  Oran  in  the 
Second  World  War  (JuT>  3,  1940)  most  of  the 
French  fleet  at  anchor  was  destroved  by  British 
warships  after  an  ultimatum  was  rejected  Early 
in  Nov  ,  1942,  Oran  fell  to  the  fore  es  landed  under 
the  command  of  Gen  Dwight  D  Eisenhower 

Oran  (6'run),  city  (pop  l.lOfi),  SE  Mo  ,  near  the 
Mississippi  WNW  of  Cairo,  111  ,  platted  1869 

Orange  (6'rft*h'),  city  (pop  8,146),  Vaucluse  dept., 
SE  France,  N  of  Avignon  It  has  important  Roman 
remains,  notably  a  triumphal  arch  and  an  amphi- 
theatei  which  is  still  in  use  In  the  llth  cent  it 
became  the  capital  of  a  c  ount\ ,  later  the  principality 
of  Orange,  which  passed  (1544),  through  inherit- 
ance, to  WILLIAM  THK  SILKNT,  of  the  house  of 
NASSAU  Among  William's  descendants  were 
William  III  of  England  and  the  ruling  family  of  the 
NETHERLANDS  Oiaiige  was  conquered  (Ib72)  by 
Loiua  XIV,  the  TreaU  of  Ryswick  (1697)  and  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)  confirmed  it  m  French 
possession,  though  the  title  remained  with  the 
Dutch  princes  of  Orange 

Orange  (6'rlnj)  1  City  (pop  7,901),  S  Calif  ,  SE  of 
Los  Angeles;  founded  1868,  inc  1888  It  has  plant* 
to  pat  k  and  process  citrus  fruits  S  Farming  town 
(pop  2,009).  SW  Conn  ,  on  the  Housatonic;  set  off 
from  Milford  1822  Printing  is  the  chief  industry 
3  Town  (pop.  5,611).  N  Mass.,  on  Millers  river  and 
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E  of  Greenfield,  settled  c.1746,  inc  1810  Metal 
and  other  products  are  made  here  4  Industrial 
city  (pop  35,717),  NE  N  J  ,  western  suburb  of 
Newark  and  New  York,  settled  o  1675,  set  off  from 
Newark  1806,  inc  as  a  city  1872  Calculating  ma- 
chines are  made  here  Orange  and  the  surrounding 
municipalities  of  East  Orange,  West  Orange,  South 
Orange,  and  Maplewood  are  known  as  a  single 
suburban  community  called  "The  Oranges  " 
5  City  (pop  7,472),  co  seat  of  Orange  co  ,  8E 
Texas,  on  the  Sabme  and  E  of  Beaumont,  founded 
1836,  ma  1858  In  the  wet,  lush  country  of  the 
Gulf  Coast,  Orange  is  connected  with  the  Gulf  by 
deepwater  channel,  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  ships  oil, 
lumber,  fruit,  and  nee  from  the  surrounding 
country  It  has  processing  plants  and  factories, 
including  paper  mills  and  a  plant  producing  nylon 
salt  (basic  material  for  n>lon  products)  Active 
shipyards  increased  the  population  to  an  estimated 
17,000  in  the  Second  World  War  6  Town  (pop 
1,980),  central  Va  .  NE  of  Charlottesville.  in  the 
piedmont,  settled  c  1810,  me  1856  In  a  farm 
area,  it  has  some  manufactures  The  courthouse  of 
Orange  co  is  here  MONTPELIEH  is  near  by 

orange,  citrus  fruit,  the  most  important  fresh  fruit  of 
international  commerce  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
cultivated  fruits,  probably  native  to  the  Malav 
Archipelago  and  tropical  Asia,  and  was  cultivated 
in  China  many  centuries  before  reaching  Europe 
The  first  orange  to  reach  Europe  was  the  sour 
orange,  which  was  introduced  by  the  Crusaders, 
culture  of  the  sweet  orange  did  not  start  until  the 
middle  of  the  15th  cent.  Columbus  brought  the 
orange  to  the  New  World,  and  it  is  known  that  trees 
were  well  established  in  Florida  by  1600  and  were 
growing  m  California  about  175  years  later  The 
orange  now  grows  in  the  warm  parts  of  all  conti- 
nents An  orange  tree  begins  to  bear  when  it  is 
three  years  old,  but  good  productivity  may  not  be 
reached  until  the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  after  which 
it  bears  almost  continuously  Flowers  and  fruits  in 
all  stages  of  development  are  on  the  tree  through- 
out the  year,  although  a  large  portion  of  the  fruits 
ripen  at  one  time  Propagation  is  by  budding  oil 
two-yoar  or  three-year  seedling  stock  (usually  sour 
orange,  rough  lemon,  or  trifoliate  orange)  The 
orange  is  attacked  by  many  insects  and  fungus 
diseases  and  is  quite  sensitive  to  frost  If  the  fruits 
are  picked  when  still  "green"  (though  fully  ma- 
ture), they  must  undergo  a  bleaching  or  degreemng 
process  to  bring  out  the  orange  or  yellow  color  in 
their  rinds  Some  oranges  are  artificially  colored 
before  marketing  Among  the  commercially  im- 
portant species  of  orange  are  the  sweet  or  common 
orange  (Citru*  sinenais),  which  furnishes  most  of 
the  varieties  for  commercial  growing,  including  the 
Washington  navel,  Valencia,  Hamhn,  Pineapple, 
and  Parson  Brown,  the  sour  or  Seville  orange  (C 
auranttum),  which  is  grown  in  the  United  States 
chiefly  as  understock  on  which  to  bud  sweet  orange 
varieties,  although  in  Europe  its  fruit  is  much  used 
in  marmalade,  the  king  orange  (C  nobilis  or  C 
retvculata),  which  includes  the  "km  glove"  or  loose- 
rind  group  of  mandarin  oranges  and  tangerines, 
and  the  Satsuma  varieties  known  for  their  hardi- 
ness, especially  when  budded  on  tnfolmte  stock 
The  orange  hybrids  include  the  citrange,  the  result 
of  crossing  the  trifoliate  orange  and  a  sweet  orange 
variety,  and  the  tangelo,  obtained  from  crossing  a 
tangerine  and  a  grapefruit  The  raw  fruit  of  orange 
and  its  juice  are  an  important  soime  of  vitamins 
The  fruit  and  rind  are  also  much  used  in  MARMA- 
LADE, preserves,  flavoring,  and  confections  Some 
varieties  yield  perfume  The  flower  is  a  favorite  for 
bridal  decoration  and  is  the  state  flower  of  Florida 
The  yellow  wood,  which  is  hard  and  close-grained, 
is  manufactuied  into  small  articles  California, 
Florida,  and  Texas  are  the  chief  growing  centers 
For  history  and  methods  of  cultivation,  see  H  J. 
Webber  and  L  D  Batchelor,  eds  ,  The  Citrus  In- 
du*tn/,Vol  I  (1943).  H  H  Hume,  Cultivation  of 
Citrus  Fruits  (1926,  reissued  1937),  state  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  bulletins 

Orangeburg,  city  (pop  10,521),  co  seat  of  Orange- 
burg  co  ,  central  3  C  ,  SSE  of  Columbia  and  on  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Ediato  river,  settled  c  1735  It 
is  the  trade  and  processing  center  of  a  productive 
farm  (especially  cotton)  and  timber  area  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL 
COLLEGES  and  Claflin  College  (Negro,  coeduca- 
tional, 1869)  are  here  The  city  is  the  site  of  the 
county  fairgrounds  Near  by  are  U  8  and  county 
fish  hatcheries 

Orange  City*  town  (pop  1,920),  co  seat  of  Sioux  co  , 
NW  Iowa,  NNE  of  Sioux  City;  founded  1869  by 
Dutch  settlers,  me  1884  It  holds  an  annual  Tulip 
Day  A  junior  college  is  here 
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Boers  in  1854,  it  was  constituted  the  Orange  Free 
State  republic,  which  Great  Britain  made  a  colony 
after  the  South  African  War.  It  became  self-gov- 
erning in  1907  and  joined  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
in  1910  The  population  includes  202,077  Euro- 
peans 

Orangemen,  members  of  the  Loyal  Orange  Institu- 
tion, an  Irish  society  founded  and  largely  flourish- 
ing m  the  province  of  Ulster  It  was  established 
(1795)  to  maintain  in  Ireland  the  Protestant  as- 
cendancy m  the  face  of  the  rising  agitation  for 
Catholic  Emancipation  Its  name  is  taken  from 
the  family  of  King  Wilbam  III  of  England,  who 
defeated  King  James  II  at  the  BOYNE  in  1690 
July  12  (as  anniversary  of  this  victory)  and  Nov 
5  (the  day  of  William's  first  landing  in  England, 
1688)  are  the  principal  holidays  of  the  order,  and  to 
celebrate  them  the  members  wear  orange-colored 
flowers  and  orange  sashes  and  join  in  parades 
Branches  of  the  society  have  been  formed  m  other 
English-speaking  countries 

Orange  Mountains*  see  WATCHUNO  MOUNTAINS 

Orange  River,  c  1,300  mi  long,  rising  in  N  Basuto- 
land,  Union  of  South  Africa  It  flows  southwest 
along  the  boundary  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and 
Cape  Prov  and  then  west  in  a  meandering  course 
through  Cape  Prov  and  along  the  boundary  of 
South-West  Africa  and  Cape  Prov  to  empty  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  Shoals,  falls,  and  a  sandbar  at 
the  mouth  prevent  much  navigation  The  Vaal 
river  is  its  chief  tributary 

Orangeville,  town  (pop  2,718).  S  Ont  ,  on  Credit 
river  and  WN  W  of  Toronto,  in  a  farm  area  It  has 
flour  and  knitting  mills 

orangutan  (orang'dotan)  or  orangoutang  (-tang), 
anthropoid  ape  native  to  the  swampy  coastal  for- 
ests of  Borneo  and  Sumatra  It  usually  travels 
through  the  trees  swinging  in  flying  leaps  from 
branch  to  branch  On  the  ground  it  walks  on  all 
fours  and  with  difficulty  The  bowed  legs  are 
shorter  and  weaker  than  the  arms,  and  the  heel 
bone  is  lacking  The  hair  is  shaggy  and  reddish 
Adult  males  are  usually  about  5  ft  in  height  and 
weigh  about  250  Ib  Arboreal  platform  nests  are 
made  for  sleeping  In  certain  maloa  cheek  expan- 
sions develop  and  a  huge,  pendulous  throat  sac 
forms  The  orangutan  is  intelligent  and  usually 
proves  tractable  and  teachable  m  captivity 

Oramenbaum,  RSFSR  see  LOMONOBOV 

Oramenburg  (ora'nyunbuork),  town  (pop  18,633), 
Brandenburg,  N  Germany  ,  on  the  Havel  and  NNW 
of  Berlin  It  manufactures  chemicals  and  metal 
goods  It  was  the  site  of  one  of  the  earliest  com  en- 
tration  camps  set  up  (1933)  by  the  National  So- 
cialist regime 

oratorio  (6rut6'reo),  musical  composition  employing 
chorus,  orchestra,  and  soloists  and  usually,  but  not 
necessarily,  a  setting  of  a  sacred  libretto,  but  with- 
out stage  action  or  scenery  The  immediate  fore- 
runner of  oratorio,  Emiho  del  Cavaheri's  sacred 
opera  La,  rap-presentazione  di  anima  e  di  corpo,  ap- 
plied the  techniques  of  the  newly  created  opera  to 
the  sacra  rappresentazione,  the  Italian  mystery 
play  It  was  given  in  1600  in  one  of  the  oratories  of 
St  PHILIP  NEIU  Soon  afterward  the  oratorio  vol- 
gare,  which  employed  a  lento,  or  narrator,  to  ad- 
vance the  action  of  the  story  and  which  was  in 
Italian,  developed  By  c  1640  the  term  oratorio  had 
come  to  stand  for  the  work  it&elf  rather  than  the 
place  in  which  it  was  given,  and  10  years  later  the 
Latin  oratorio,  given  only  m  the  Oratorio  San  Mar- 
cello,  Rome,  was  given  definitive  form  m  the  works 
of  Canssimi.  whose  influence  is  discerned  in  the 
oratorios  of  Hemrich  Schutz  and  of  Handel  After 
Canssimi  the  only  outstanding  Italian  oratorios 
are  the  approximately  160  by  Alessandro  Scarlatti 
In  Germany  settings  of  the  Passion  assumed  greater 
importance  than  the  true  oratorio,  but  the  oratorios 
of  Hemrich  Schlits  are  significant  Bach's  Christ- 
mas Oratorio  is  actually  a  set  of  six  cantatas 
Handel  inaugurated  the  English  oratorio,  and  bis 
Messiah,  despite  its  being  unique  among  his  works, 
became  the  prototype  of  oratorio  and  the  model 
for  many  later  composers  Haydn's  two  great  ora- 
torios show  somewhat  the  influence  of  Handel 
Mendelssohn's  Elijah  and  St  Paul  exerted  great 
influence,  particularly  in  England,  where  the  ora- 
torio enjoyed  great  vogue  throughout  the  19th 
cent  ,  and  a  long  succession  of  mediocre  works  was 
followed  by  the  more  notable  ones  of  Elgar,  C  V 
Stanford,  and  Walford  Davies  Liszt,  Franck,  Ber- 
lioz, and  Piern6  all  wrote  romantic  oratorios  of 
some  note  In  the  20th  cent  Honegger's  King 
David  (1921)  and  Stravinsky's  opera-oratorio  Oedi- 
pua  Rex  (1927),  both  recalling  the  baroque  oratorio 
in  the  use  of  a  narrator,  and  William  Walton's 
Belshcuoar't  Feast  (1931)  are  noteworthy 
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876,634),  E  central  Union  of  South  Africa  The 
capital  is  Bloemfontem  The  Orange  River  marks 
the  southern  boundary,  and  the  Vaal  the  northern 
boundary  The  Orange  Free  State  is  mainly  a  pla- 
teau (average  elevation  c  4,000  ft  )  with  a  healthful 
climate.  It  raises  wool  and  maize  Coal,  gold,  and 
diamonds  are  important  mineral  resources  The 
area  was  settled  from  1835  to  1848  by  the  Boers, 
Sir  Harry  Smith  annexed  it  to  Cape  Colony  (a 
British  possession)  in  1848.  Recovered  by  the 


Rome  oratory  was  included  under  the  term  RHETO- 
RIC, which  meant  the  art  of  composing  as  well  as 
delivering  a  speech  First  used  in  the  law  courts  in 
6th-century  Athens,  oratory  soon  became  important 
m  both  public  and  private  life  and  was  taught  by 
the  Sophists  The  Ten  Attic  Orators  (listed  by 
Alexandrian  critics)  were  Antiphon,  Andocides, 
Lysias,  Isocrates,  Isaeus,  Aeschmes,  Demosthenes, 
Lycurgus,  Hyperides,  and  Dmarchus  In  Rome 


the  great  orators  included  Cato  the  Elder,  the 
Gracchi,  Marc  Antony,  and  the  most  famous, 
Cicero.  The  theory  of  rhetoric  was  discussed  by 
Aristotle  and  Qumtdian,  and  the  subject,  with 
definite  rules  and  models,  was  of  great  importance 
in  education  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance  St  Paul  was  the  great  orator  among 
the  apostles,  and  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Clirj  s- 
ostom  among  the  Church  Fathers  During  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  oratory  was  gen- 
erally confined  to  the  Church.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  parliaments  in  the  18th  cent ,  great  po- 
litical orators  appeared — Charles  Fox,  Edmund 
Burke,  Henry  Grattan,  and  Daniel  O'Connell  in 
England  and  Ireland,  Patrick  Henry  and  James 
Otis  in  America,  and  Danton  and  Mirabeau  in  the 
French  Revolution  In  the  19th  cent  famous  ora- 
tors include  Disraeli  and  John  Bright  in  England, 
Lamartme  in  France,  Ferdinand  Lassalle  in  Ger- 
many, Louis  KoBsuth  m  Hungary,  and  Joseph  Maz- 
zim  in  Italy  The  most  famous  American  oration 
was  the  Gettysburg  Address  by  Lincoln,  but  other 
outstanding  \merican  orators  in  the  19th  <ent 
were  Henry  Clay,  John  Calhoun,  Daniel  Webster, 
Wendell  Phillips,  Stephen  Douglas,  Henry  Wan! 
Beecher,  and  Robert  Ingersoll  In  tho  20th  cent 
famous  orators  include  Lomn  and  Trotsky  of  Rus- 
sia, Emmehne  Pankhurst  and  Winston  L  S  Church- 
ill m  England,  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  and  Adolph 
Hitler  in  Germany  William  Jennings  Bryan  was  a 
great  orator  of  the  early  20th  tent  in  America 
Others  include  the  Socialist  Eugene  Debs,  the 
woman-suffrage  leader  Susan  B  Anthony,  and 
Senators  Robert  La  Follette  and  William  Borah 
In  recent  years,  especially  with  the  advent  of  the 
radio,  oratory  has  become  less  grandiloquent  and 
more  conversational,  as  in  the  famous  "fireside 
chats"  of  President  Roosevelt  Tho  term  orator <i 
itself  has  fallen  into  disuse,  giving  way  to  public 
speaking 

Oratory,  Congregation  of  the,  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  association  of  secular  priests  organized 
into  independent  communities  according  to  the 
rule  written  by  St  PHILIP  NBRI  The  purpose  of 
the  Oratory  is  to  raiae  the  religious  standards  of  the 
locale  To  do  this  they  employ  throo  means — 
prayer,  especially  the  solemn  performance  of  the 
liturgy,  the  sacraments,  especially  tho  confessional, 
and  preaching,  every  oratory  having  daily  sermons 
Confessions  are  heard  at  all  times  Tho  best-known 
oratory  of  the  English-speaking  world  is  probablj 
that  of  J  H  NBWMAN,  who  introduced  it  to  Eng- 
land as  the  means  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
Church  there  Oratonans  have  been  renowned  ah 
preachers  and  as  confessors 

orbit,  in  astronomy,  the  path  m  space  described  by 
a  heavenly  body  in  tho  course  of  its  revolution 
around  some  other  such  body,  which  forms  a  cen- 
ter of  attraction  for  it  Planets  and  comets  mo\  e  in 
orbits  around  the  sun  A  satellite  of  a  planet 
travels  around  it  in  an  orbit  controlled  by  the  at- 
tractive force  of  the  planet  From  earliest  times 
careful  study  was  given  to  the  motions  of  celestial 
bodies,  but  until  the  17th  cent  astronomers  is- 
sumod  that  the  orbits  in  which  they  move  were 
circular  Then  Johannes  Kepler  Htatod  three  Ums 
summing  up  what  all  previous  observations  had 
proved  as  to  the  movements  of  tho  planets  the 
orbit  of  each  planet  is  an  ellipse  with  the  sun  at  ono 
of  its  foci,  as  the  planet  moves  in  its  orbit,  the 
imaginary  line  from  it  to  the  center  of  the  sun 
sweeps  over  equal  areas  m  equal  intervals  of  time, 
the  squares  of  the  revolution  periods  of  any  two  of 
the  planets  stand  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  cubes  of 
their  mean  distances  from  the  nun  The  planet^ 
mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  half  the  major  axis 
of  the  ellipse  described  by  its  orbit  The  point  in 
the  orbit  nearest  to  the  sun  is  called  perihelion,  the 
point  farthest  from  the  sun,  aphelion  In  order  to 
determine  the  exact  position  reached  by  a  planet  at 
any  time,  certain  numerical  quantities,  or  elements 
of  a  planetary  orbit,  must  be  given  By  two  of  the 
elements — half  the  major  axis  and  the  eccentricity 
— the  size  and  shape  of  the  orbit  can  be  defined 
By  three  others — the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the 
planet's  orbit  to  that  of  the  ecliptic,  the  longitude 
of  the  ascending  node  and  the  longitude  of  tho  peri- 
helion from  the  ascending  node — the  position  of  the 
orbit  in  its  plane  can  be  defined  In  addition,  one 
other  element — the  date  on  which  a  planet  passes 
some  such  determinate  part  of  its  orbit  as  peri- 
helion— must  be  known  before  it  is  possible  to 
compute  the  position  of  the  planet  for  any  interval 
of  time  The  eccentricity  is  found  by  dividing  tho 
distance  from  the  sun  to  tho  center  of  the  orbit  by 
half  the  major  axis  The  inclination  is  the  angle 
between  the  planes  of  the  earth's  orbit  and  the 
planet's  orbit  The  planet's  orbit  cuts  the  plane 
of  the  earth's  orbit  (the  ecliptic)  at  two  pomtw 
called  the  nodes  The  longitude  of  the  ascending 
node  is  measured  by  the  angle  which  the  line  con- 
necting the  two  nodes  forms  with  the  vernal  EQUI- 
NOX m  the  direction  of  tho  earth's  motion  The 
longitude  of  the  perihelion  is  measured  by  tho 
angle  from  the  ascending  node  to  the  perihelion 
point  If  the  planets  were  acted  upon  bv  no  other 
attractive  force  than  that  of  the  sun,  their  orbits 
would  be  true  ellipses;  but  they  influence  one  an- 
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other's  motions,  causing  slight  deviations,  known 
as  perturbations.  Without  taking  account  of  these 
small  irregularities,  Kepler's  laws  can  be  used  to 
calculate  a  planet's  position,  given  the  elements  de- 
scribed above.  To  determine  precisely  the  orbit  of 
a  planet,  the  perturbations  and  other  deviations 
have  to  be  computed  and  allowed  for  Methods 
used  by  NEWTON,  LAPLACE,  and  GAUSS  for  com- 
puting the  orbit  of  a  planet  or  a  comet  from  three 
observations  of  its  apparent  position  are  the  basis 
of  all  methods  adopted  later  The  orbits  of  comets 
are  far  less  certain  than  those  of  planets,  but  about 
three  fourths  of  those  that  have  been  computed 
give  strong  evidence  of  being  parabolas  or  very 
nearly  parabolic  When  the  orbit  of  a  new  comet 
is  to  be  computed,  it  is  assumed  to  be  a  parabola 
The  satellites  of  planets,  when  they  are  distant  not 
more  than  10  or  12  tunes  the  diameter  of  their 
planet,  travel  in  orbits  that  are  circular,  lying  in 
planes  which  nearly  coincide  with  that  of  the 
planet's  equator  When,  like  our  moon,  they  are 
more  remote,  their  orbits  exhibit  considerable  in- 
clination and  eccentricity  The  orbits  of  binary 
stars  are  of  great  interest  to  modern  astronomers 
In  the  actual  orbit  of  each  such  pair  of  stars,  one 
star  is  in  the  focus  of  the  ellipse  which  the  other 
describes 

Orcades   see  ORKNKY 

Orcagna  (Srka'nya)  or  Arcagnolo  (urka'nyolo), 
c  1308-1368,  Florentine  painter,  sculptor,  archi- 
tect, goldsmith,  and  worker  m  mosaic,  whose  real 
name  was  Andrea  di  Clone  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  artists  of  his  day  He  learned  the  gold- 
smith's art  from  his  father,  Clone,  studied  sculp- 
ture with  Andrea  Pisano,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Florentine  painters'  guild  in  1343  His  chief 
paintings  are  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  No- 
vella, Florence,  they  include  the  frescoes  (now  de- 
stroyed) for  the  choir,  painted  m  collaboration  with 
IUB  brother,  Nardo,  and  the  superb  altarpiece  in  the 
Strozzi  Chapel,  Christ  in  Glory  between  SS  Thomas 
Aquinas  anil  Peter,  his  greatest,  and  only  signed, 
painting  His  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  is  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London,  and  The  Virgin  and  St 
Bernard  IK  in  the  Florence  Academy  Orcagna  was 
a  close  follower  of  Giotto  Appointed  (1  358)  head 
architect  of  the  cathedral  at  Orvieto,  Orcagna  de- 
signed a  splendid  mosaic  for  the  facade  (Victona 
and  Albert  Mus )  His  sculptural  masterpiece 
(1357)  is  the  marble  tabernacle  at  Or  San  Michele, 
Florence,  which  with  its  mosaics,  bas-iehofs,  and 
htatuary  forms  one  of  the  outstanding  examples  of 
Gothic  art  in  Italy  The  large  relief,  The  Death  and 
Assumption  of  tht  Virgin,  at  the  back  of  the  taber- 
nacle, is  one  of  his  greatest  works 

orchard.  A  cultivated  group  of  fruit  trees  is  com- 
monly called  an  orchard,  except  that  a  group  of 
citrus  trees  is  usually  a  grove  The  orchard  of  an- 
cient times  was  a  pleasure  garden  of  formal  design, 
often  adorned  with  fountains  and  statuary  In 
commercial  orchards,  machinery  is  now  used  for 
cultivating,  spraying,  picking,  and  packing  Clean 
cultivation  of  the  giound  may  bo  practiced,  or 
co\er  crops  may  bo  gtown,  or  the  two  practices 
mav  alternate  In  young  orchards  it  is  usually 
possible  to  grow  vegetables  and  bony  fnuts  in  the 
rows  between  the  trees,  thus  helping  maintenance 
costs  until  the  trees  begin  to  bear  SeeH  B  Knapp 
and  E  C  Auchter,  Growing  Tree  and  Small  Fruits 
(2d  ed  ,  1941) 

orchard  grass,  widely  distnbuted  perennial  grass 
(Dactylis  glomerata),  sometimes  called  cocksfoot 
It  has  pale  green  floiets  clusteted  into  bunches  It 
is  cultivated  as  a  pastuie  glass  and  is  capable  of 
enduring  shade  A  variegated-leaved  kind  is  culti- 
vated in  gardens 

Orchard  Park,  residential  village  (pop  1,304),  W 
N  Y  ,  8E  of  Buffalo,  me  19J1  Caskets  and  crates 
are  made  here 

Orchardson,  Sir  William  Quiller,  1835-1910,  Scot- 
tish genre,  historical,  and  portrait  painter  In  1863 
he  settled  in  London,  whore  he  long  enjoyed  a 
modest  reputation  With  the  exhibition  of  his 
Napoleon  on  Board  the  Bdlerophon  (Tate  Gall  , 
London)  in  1881  ho  became  famous  Also  well 
known  are  his  portraits  of  Voltaire,  Master  Baby, 
Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Viscount  Peel,  and  H  B  Fer- 
guson Orchardson's  work  is  distinguished  by 
lightness  of  touch  and  restraint  He  was  knighted 
in  1907 

orchestra  and  orchestration.  In  the  late  Renais- 
sance, as  composers  began  to  develop  an  instru- 
mental style  as  distinct  from  vocal  style,  the  or- 
chestra began  its  long,  slow  period  of  development 
Not  until  the  second  half  of  the  18th  cent ,  how- 
ever, when  orchestral  music  had  developed  suffi- 
ciently tojbe  valued  for  its  own  sake  and  was  freeing 
itself  from  subservience  to  vocal  music,  did  the  art 
of  orchestration  or  instrumentation,  which  is  the 
purposeful  combination  of  instruments  and  distri- 
bution of  parts,  emerge  In  the  Middle  Ages  and 
Renaissance  an  instrument  might  be  substituted 
for  a  missing  part  in  voc-al  music,  or  it  might  even 
double  some  of  the  voice  parts  The  selection  of  the 
instrument  to  be  used  depended  on  what  instru- 
ments were  available  and  what  their  range  When 
instruments  played  in  ensemble  it  was  m  homo- 
geneous groupings  of  the  members  of  one  family  of 
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instruments,  rather  than  the  blend  of  different 
sonorities  of  the  orchestra  Giovanni  Gabneh,  in 
his  Sacrae  symphoniae,  was  the  first  to  indicate 
parts  for  particular  instruments  The  baroque  peri- 
od, then,  was  the  beginning  of  orchestral  develop- 
ment, and  throughout  the  baroque  the  center  of  the 
orchestra  was  a  keyboard  instrument  or  other 
(hordal  instrument,  e  g  ,  the  lute,  which  played  the 
basso  continuo  (see  FIGURED  BASS)  Artistic  need, 
economic  and  social  conditions,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  instruments  themselves  are  interwork- 
ing  factors  influenc  ing  the  make-up  of  the  orchestra 
The  first  of  the  modern  instruments  to  be  fully  de- 
veloped was  the  VIOLIN  and  its  family,  which  began 
in  the  early  baroque  to  assume  its  dominance  of  the 
orchestra,  gradually  displacing  the  VIOL  family  In 
tho  operas  of  Monteverdi  there  is  the  first  use  of 
violin  tremolo  and  pizzicato  as  orchestral]  off  ee  ts, 
but  these  did  not  bee  ome  standard  tec  hniques  of 
orchestration  for  some  tune — an  example  of  the 
slowness  of  development  c  aused  by  lack  of  com- 
munication among  music  tans  In  tho  works  of 
Henry  Pure  ell  and  Alcssandro  Scarlatti  the  strings 
became  standardized  as  a  four-part  choir,  instead 
of  the  three  or  five  parts  whu  h  had  been  usual  Tho 
choice  of  wind  instruments  was  still  haphazard  and 
tutti,  passages  in  which  all  the  instruments  played 
together,  wore  still  rare  Scores  in  the  17th  cent 
did  not  even  always  include  parts  for  all  the  instru- 
ments The  ability  of  the  players  to  improvise  a 
part  from  tho  figured  bass  given  them  or  to  play  in 
unison  with  some  of  the  voices  was  relied  upon 
Tho  OBOE  and  BASSOON  had,  in  fact,  assumed  their 
place  by  the  end  of  the  17th  cent ,  yvhile  tho  FLUIE 
was  regarded  as  a  solo  instrument,  substituting  oc- 
casionally for  the  oboe  and  not  a  regular  member  of 
the  orchestra  until  the  late  18th  cent  The  small 
oichostras  of  princely  households  and  the  some- 
what larger  ones  of  churches  and  theaters  repre- 
sented the  extent  of  orchestral  devc  lopment  in  tho 
17th  e  cut  In  the  1 8th  e  ent  the  ore  hestra  of  J-  red- 
enck  the  Great  at  the  Berlin  opera  house  had  as 
many  as  60  of  the  finest  pla\ers  of  the  time,  while 
Handel  had  an  orchestia  of  about  30,  eight  of  whom 
played  oboes  and  bassoons,  for  the  performanc  e  of 
his  operas  and  oratonos  in  London,  and  Bach  pro- 
due  ed  his  cantatas  and  oratorios  with  no  more  than 
18  players,  many  of  them  amateurs  In  Bach's  in- 
strumentation he  used  strings,  the  oboe,  tho  flute, 
the  TRUMPET,  and  the  FRENCH  HORN,  but  the  writ- 
ing was  contrapuntal  and  the  distinction  in  the 
parts  was  according  to  the  range,  not  the  timbre,  of 
the  instruments  In  the  late  18th  cent  ,  as  tho 
SYMPHONY  came  into  being,  interest  in  purely  or- 
chestral music  began  to  grow  Besides  the  famous 
orchestra  at  Mannheim,  consisting  of  40  or  50 
players,  there  were  e  one  ert  orchestras  in  both  Pans 
and  London,  and  m  1781  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus, 
Germany's  first  important  e  oncert  hall,  was  opened 
Numerous  Italian  and  German  cities  had  opera 
houses,  each  with  an  orchestra,  and  by  1790  the 
Pans  Opera  had  an  ore  hestra  of  70  players  The 
transition  from  contrapuntal  to  harmonic  writing 
brovight  about  tho  c  hange  which  led  to  the  growth 
of  modern  orchestration  Gluck  was  the  most  im- 
portant figure  m  the  transition,  and  with  Mozart 
and  Haydn  the  new  style  was  fully  established 
The  writing  for  wind  instruments  had  become  more 
independent,  and  they  were  not  employed  continu- 
ously throughout  a  movement,  as  they  had  been  in 
Bach's  and  Handel's  scores,  but  were  used  in  shorter 
stretches,  with  regard  for  contrast  of  timbre  The 
CLARINET  appeared,  most  notably  in  the  scores  of 
Mozart,  the  flute  became  a  regular  member  of  tho 
orchestra  with  the  displacing  of  the  KM  ORDER  by 
the  transverse  flute  and  the  appearance  of  the 
PICCOLO,  and  the  keyboard  instrument,  often  still 
present,  was  no  longer  needed  to  fill  in  the  har- 
mony The  19th  cent  saw  the  completion  of  tho 
modern  symphony  orchestra  with  tho  geeat  me- 
chanical improvements  in  the  brass  instruments 
The  OPHICLEIUE  (later  replaced  by  the  TUBA)  and 
tho  TROMBONE,  long  valued  for  church  and  cere- 
monial use,  were  added,  and  the  tiumpot,  newly 
equipped  with  valves,  reassumed  tho  position  of 
importance  wine  h  it  had  lost  in  the  late  18th  cent 
The  number  of  string  players  was  increased  to  bal- 
ance the  larger  wind  sections,  and  the  PKRC  i  SSION 
INHTHUMB'NTS  became  more  numerous,  there  re- 
mained only  to  augment  further  certain  families  of 
instruments,  e  g  ,  to  add  the  ENGLISH  HORN  to  the 
oboes  and  bassoons  Berlioz's  Grand  Tratff  d'm- 
etrumentation  et  d' orchestration  (1844,  Eng  tr , 
1948)  was  tho  first  treatise  of  its  kind,  and  his  ideas 
on  the  subject  wore  ultimately  to  have  much  influ- 
ence With  Wagner  came  the  nso  of  the  modem 
art  of  CONDUCTING  and  the  beginning  of  the  orches- 
tra of  monstrous  proportions,  carried  to  extremes 
by  Richard  Strauss  and  Mahler,  Wagner  even  in- 
vented  a  group  of  instruments — the  so-called 
"Wagner  tubas" — for  the  performance  of  his  works. 
Ultimately,  however,  this  trend  gave  wav  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  more  or  less  standard  symphony 
orchestra,  having  from  76  to  90  players,  wruch  vari- 
ous composers,  e  g  ,  Debuaay  and  Stravinsky,  have 
been  able  to  use  in  quite  distinctive  fashion  Stra- 
vinsky's Sacra  du  printemps,  however,  called  for  an 
even  larger  group  of  instruments  than  had  Mahler's 
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Symphony  of  the  Thousand,  but  the  general  20th- 
century  tendency  IB  toward  economy  of  means 
Some  important  orchestras  may  be  mentioned  The 
Leipzig  Gewandhaus-Konzerte,  not  called  by  that 
name  until  later,  began  m  1743,  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  London,  was  established  in  1813,  the  So- 
ciet6  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire,  Paris,  gave  ita 
first  concert  m  1828,  the  Wiener  Philharmonic  he 
Konzorte,  Vienna,  began  in  1842,  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmoniHches  Orchester  was  established  in  1882, 
and  by  the  early  years  of  the  20th  cent  most  of  the 
larger  American  cities  had  orchestras,  notable 
among  them  the  Now  York  Philharmomc-Svrn- 
phony  Orchestra,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  the  Minneapolis 
Symphony  Oic hestra  See  Adam  Carse,  The  His- 
tory of  Orchestration  (1925),  The  Orchestra  in  the 
XVIIIth  Ccntuty  (1940),  The  Orchestra  fiom 
Beethoven  to  Berlioz  (1948),  and  The  Orchestra 
(1949),  T  S  Terry,  Bach's  Orchestra  (1932),  Paul 
Bekker,  The  Mary  of  the  Orchestra  (1936),  Reginald 
Nettel,  The  Orchestra  in  England  (1940) 

orchid  (or'kld),  flowering  plant  of  the  orchid  family 
— one  of  the  largest  groups  of  flowering  plants,  con- 
taining about  15,000  species  They  arc  found  in 
moist  climates  in  many  parts  of  the  world  aa  far 
north  as  Greenland,  but  are  most  abundant  and 
varied  in  the  tropics,  whence  come  the  gorgeously 
flowered  florists'  and  gieenhouso  orchids  Among 
the  140  species  native  to  North  America  N  of 
Mexico  are  the  LADY'S-SLIPPKR,  ladies'-tresses,  ha- 
benana,  and  orchis  The  flowers  in  many  species 
are  curiously  fehapeel  and  beautifully  colored  The 
tropical  species  are  very  slow-growing  The  pollen 
of  the  flowois  is  not  a  powder  an  in  most  plants,  but 
forms  small  sticky  balls  The  orchids  hybridize 
freely,  and  many  beautiful  varieties  have  been  pro- 
duced by  amateur  and  professional  gardeners  They 
are  divided  into  two  groups,  those  which  grow  in 
the  air  and  terrestrial  plants  Vanilla  comes  fiom 
a  tropical  North  Amoiuan  orchid  There  is  an 
American  Orchid  Society  See  C  H  Curtis,  Or- 
chids for  Evtryom  (1910),E  A  White,  American 
Orchid  Culture  ( id  od  ,  19 12) 

orchil    see  ARCHIL, 

Orchomenus  (6rk6'mTnus),  ancient  city  of  Boeotia, 
central  Greec  e,  W  of  Lake  <  opals  It  was  an  im- 
portant center  of  the  Mycenaean  civilization  (after 
1600  B  C  ),  perhaps  as  a  Cretan  outpost  In  later 
times  the  city  was  eclipsed  bj  Thebes  Excava- 
tions have  been  extensive  Near  Orchomenus, 
Sulla  won  (85  BC)  a  significant  victory  over 
An  helaus,  general  of  Mithndates  VI  There  was 
another  Orchomenus  m  An  adia,  NW  of  Mantmea 

Orcus   see  m  LL 

Ord,  Edward  Otho  Cresap,  1818-83,  Union  general 
m  the  Civil  War,  b  Cumberland,  Md  ,  grad  West 
Point,  18.39  He  commanded  A  brigade  in  Virginia 
(1801-62),  was  promoted  major  general  of  volun- 
teers, and  fought  at  luka  arid  Corinth,  Miss  (1862) 
In  the  last  stage  of  the  V  icksburg  campaign  (1863) , 
Ord  led  the  13th  Corps  Keturmng  to  the  Virginia 
theater  in  1864,  he  served  briefly  as  commander  in 
the  Shonandoah  ValJey,  and  in  the  final  operations 
against  Lee  he  led  successively  the  8th  Corps,  the 
18th  Corps,  and  the  Army  of  the  James  Ord  com- 
manded various  departments  after  the  war 

Ord,  city  (pop  2  240),  co  seat  of  V  alleVco  , « entral 
Nehr  ,  on  the  North  Loup  and  NNW  of  Giand  Is- 
land, surveyed  1874 

ordeal,  ancient  legal  custom  connected  closel}  with 
divination  By  an  ordeal  appeal  was  made  to  di- 
vine authority  to  decide  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
one  accused  of  a  crime  or  to  <  hoose  between  dis- 
putants This  <  ustom  was  widespread  and  was 
known  to  primitive  peoples  as  well  as  to  those  of 
fairly  advanced  material  culture  Until  lecent 
times  the  ordeal  was  practiced  in  many  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa  In  the  early  Middle  Ages  it  was 
widely  used  in  settlement  of  legal  questions  in 
Western  Europe,  especially  in  the  Germanic  c  oun- 
tnes  In  England  it  was  a  regular  form  of  trial  ind 
persisted  until  trial  by  JURY  boc  amo  common  There 
were  numerous  forms  of  the  ordeal,  varying  with 
the  loc  ahtv  and  with  the  nature  of  the  rrirne  The 
ordeal  bv  fire — walking  through  fire  or  putting  the 
hand  into  a  flame — was  common,  and  related  to  it 
were  other  fiery  ordeals,  such  as  walking  on  hot 
plowshares  and  plunging  the  hand  into  melted 
metal  or  hot  water  Usually  it  was  believed  that  if 
the  ace  used  was  innocent  God  would  spare  him 
Commonly  there  was  a  lapse  of  several  days  after 
the  ordeal  before  the  injuries  were  mspoc  (eel,  then 
some  one  considered  competent  as  a  judge  decided 
from  the  seventy  of  the  injuries  ab  to  innocence  or 
guilt  A  form  of  ordeal  that  hah  received  much  at- 
tention from  antiquarians  was  that  applied  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  an  accused  woman  was  a 
witch  The  woman  was  bound  and  cast  into  water 
which  had  been  blessed  If  the  water  rejected  her— 
i  e  ,  if  she  floated — she  was  c  onsidered  guilty  If 
the  water  received  her,  she  was  considered  innocent 
and  was  drawn  out  and  freed  A  common  form  of 
ordeal  m  contentions  between  two  parties  was  the 
submission  to  some  trial  of  chance,  e  g  ,  casting 
lota  Allied  to  this  m  spirit  was  the  DUEL,  which 
supposedly  worked  on  the  principle  that  God  would 
favor  the  cause  of  the  righteous  in  the  battle.  The 
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tnal  by  battle  or  by  combat  (sometimes  called  a  judi- 
cial duel  or  wager  of  battle)  was  a  recognized  form 
of  procedure  in  the  Middle  Ages  It  was  introduced 
from  France  to  England  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quoet  In  this  tnal,  one  of  the  contending  parties 
issued  a  wager  of  battle  Both  parties  on  oath  de- 
clared their  assertions  truthful;  a  duel  was  fought, 
and  the  victor  was  awarded  the  decision  In  easo 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  suit  was  a  woman,  a  child, 
or  a  feeble  man,  he  or  she  could  be  represented  by  a 
champion,  i  e.,  a  knight  who  was  a  relative  or  who 
had  agreed  to  fight  The  use  of  champions  was 
greatly  extended  as  time  went  on,  and  a  class  of  pro- 
fessional champions  arose  The  tendency  also  was 
to  restrict  the  trial  by  battle  to  criminal  rather  than 
civil  oases  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  from 
early  times  frowned  on  the  ordeal  despite  its  appar- 
ently religious  aspect,  and  in  1216  it  categorically 
forbade  the  clergy  to  take  part  in  such  ceremonies 
The  trial  by  battle  lasted  longer 
order,  holy  see  MINISTRY,  ORDERS,  HOLY,  SACRA- 
MENT 

Ordericus  Vitalis  (drdS'rtkus  vlta'lfe),  1075-C.1143, 
Norman  chronicler,  b  England  He  was  sent  when 
10  years  old  to  Samt-fivroul  in  Normandy  and 
there,  as  a  monk,  spent  most  of  his  life  He  began 
his  Hufona  ecdenaatica  as  a  history  of  his  mon- 
astery but  broadened  it  into  a  universal  history  in 
13  books,  ending  in  1143  It  is  particularly  valu- 
able for  a  study  of  the  Normans  in  England, 
France,  and  Italy  and  for  the  history  of  his  times 
Order  of  American  Knights:  see  KNIGHTS  OF  THE 
GOLDEN  CIRCLE 

orders,  holy,  in  Christianity,  the  traditional  Catholic 
system  of  the  clergy,  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
Church  (For  various  Protestant  clerical  systems, 
see  MINISTRY  )  In  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Eastern 
churches  the  conferring  of  holy  orders  is  a  sacra- 
ment, called  order  There  are  three  orders — bishop, 
priest,  and  deacon  The  ceremony  of  installation 
is  called  ordination  or,  in  the  case  of  bishops,  con- 
secration The  orders  have  double  functions,  litur- 
gical and  administrative  The  bishop  can  confer 
all  sacraments,  the  deacon  normally  is  only  an  as- 
sistant The  central  sacraments  of  the  Eucharist 
and  penance  are  especially  the  work  of  the  priest. 
Administratively  the  older  churches  are  all  episco- 
pal, i  e  ,  the  bishop  is  the  typical  ruler  The  people 
are  organised  into  parishes,  each  headed  by  a 
priest,  a  number  of  parishes  make  up  a  diocese, 
which  is  the  bishop's  territory  The  bishop's  city  is 
his  see  Deacons  have  no  administrative  role  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  bishops  are  ruled 
by  the  pope,  because  he  is  the  bishop  of  Home  (see 
PAPACY)  An  archbishop  is  the  bishop  of  an  im- 
portant center,  he  usually  has  a  province  or  collec- 
tion of  dioceses  assigned  him,  but  he  has  no  strong 
authority  over  the  bishops  A  PATRIARCH  is  an 
archbishop  who  has  a  number  of  provinces  The 
term  clergy  is  usually  restricted  to  men  in  holy 
orders,  but  not  all  clergymen  are  in  the  adminis- 
trative system,  many  are  members  of  religious 
orders  (see  MONASTICISM).  They  are  then  said  to 
be  regular,  while  clergy  not  in  religious  orders  are 
secular  Not  all  parish  clergy  are  secular,  but  typi- 
cally they  are  The  secular  clergy  conceived  as  an 
organisation  is  the  hierarchy  As  to  CELIBACY  of 
clergy,  it  is  the  rule  in  the  Western  Church  and 
also  m  the  Eastern  churches  for  all  but  parish 
clergy.  The  polity  of  the  three  holy  orders  is  the 
modern  result  of  the  growth  of  Christianity,  but  m 
the  Reformation  and  since  many  Protestants  have 
claimed  to  remove  accretions  and  return  to  apos- 
tolic forms  of  the  1st  cent  Anglicans  and  Luther- 
ans are  the  major  Protestant  groups  maintaining 
the  episcopal  system  The  terms  bwhop  and  deacon 
occur  m  the  New  Testament,  e  g  ,  1  Tim  3  and 
Acts  6  By  the  time  of  3t  IGNATIUS  or  ANTIOCH 
there  were  three  orders,  the  priest  being  one  of  a 
corps  of  assistants  to  the  bishop,  the  deacons  were 
administrative  assistants,  especially  for  funds  By 
the  6th  cent  the  cities  of  the  empire  each  had  a 
bishop,  with  the  city  and  surrounding  country  di- 
vided into  parishes,  each  with  its  priest  The  dea- 
con was  now  a  liturgical  assistant  to  the  priest 
This  in  principle  is  the  permanent  form  Ancient 
subordinate  functions  are  preserved  m  the  names 
of  the  minor  orders,  they  are,  in  the  Western 
Church,  doorkeeper,  lector,  exorcist,  and  acolyte 
The  subdeacon  is  regarded  in  the  Western  Church 
as  m  the  major  orders 

orders  in  council,  in  British  government  1  An  or- 
der given  by  the  sovereign  on  the  advice  of  all  or 
some  of  the  members  of  his  privy  council,  without 
the  pnor  consent  of  Parliament  Orders  in  council, 
first  so  named  m  the  18th  cent ,  are  actually  recom- 
mended to  the  crown  by  ministers  answerable  to 
Parliament  and  are  thus  independent  of  parlia- 
mentary authority  only  in  theory.  They  are  most 
commonly  used  in  emergencies  A  notable  use  of 
orders  in  council  occurred  after  1806  as  a  result  of 
Napoleon's  CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM,  a  series  of  these 
orders  laid  embargoes  on  Prussian  ships  in  British 
ports,  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the  north  coast  of 
Europe,  forbade  neutrals  to  trade  between  the 
ports  of  France  and  her  allies,  and  ordered  various 
other  similar  steps.  In  the  First  World  War  food 
was  declared  a  contraband  of  war  by  order  in  coun- 
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oil.  S  Administrative  orders,  issued  on  the  author- 
ity of  a  parliamentary  act,  especially  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act  Like  the  "executive  or- 
der in  the  United  States,  the  order  in  council  occu- 
pies a  middle  ground  between  administrative  rou- 
tine and  policy  forming  and  has  been  criticized  as 
an  attempt  to  circumvent  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  government 

orders  of  architecture.  In  classic  styles  of  architec- 
ture the  various  columnar  types  fall,  in  general, 
into  the  five  so-called  "classic  orders"  which  are 
named  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Tuscan,  and  Com- 
posite Each  order  comprises  the  column  with  its 
base,  shaft,  and  CAPITAL  and  the  supported  part  or 
entablature,  consisting  of  architrave,  frieze,  and 
cornice  Each  order  has  its  own  distinctive  char- 
acter, both  as  to  relative  proportions  and  as  to  the 
detail  of  its  different  parts.  The  entablature  height 
is  generally  about  one  quarter  that  of  the  column, 
a  pedestal,  when  used,  is  about  one  third  the  height 
of  the  column  For  the  DORIC  ORDER,  the  IONIC 
ORDER,  and  the  CORINTHIAN  ORDER,  originally  de- 
veloped by  the  Greeks,  the  Roman  writer  Vitruvms 
attempted  to  formulate  the  proportioning  of  their 
parts  In  the  16th  cent ,  Italian  architectural 
writers,  notably  Vignola  and  Palladio,  crystallized 
the  ancient  Greek  originals  and  the  Roman  ver- 
sions and  additions  (Tuscan  and  Composite)  into 
the  five  definitely  formulated  orders,  with  minute 
rules  of  proportion  In  actual  construction  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  had,  however,  adhered  to  no 
set  rules  In  modern  times  moderately  flexible  pro- 
portions have  been  adopted  Upon  the  basis  of  the 
classic  orders,  the  designers  of  the  Renaissance  and 
of  subsequent  periods  have  created  numberless 
variations  In  Greece  the  Doric  was  the  earliest 
order  to  develop,  and  it  was  used  for  the  PARTHE- 
NON and  for  most  of  the  temple  masterpieces  The 
Corinthian  was  little  used,  its  development  being 
chiefly  due  to  the  Romans,  who  employed  it  more 
than  any  other  order  and  who  introduced  brackets 
or  modilhons  in  its  cornice  The  Roman  orders 
made  greater  use  of  ornament  than  the  Greek,  and 
their  column  proportions  were  more  slender 
Among  Italian  Renaissance  innovations  was  the 
use  of  colossal  or  giant  orders,  in  which  columns  or 
pilasters  extended  in  height  through  two  stones,  as 
in  the  facade  of  St  Peter's  Church  at  Rome  In 
countries  other  than  Italy  the  orders,  as  they  ap- 
peared in  the  earliest  period  of  the  Renaissance, 
were  characterized  by  a  naive  incorrectness  After 
the  general  Renaissance  freedom  in  the  use  of  the 
orders,  a  strict  adherence  to  the  proportions  of  the 
original  Greek  and  Roman  models  became  the  rule 
during  the  CLASSIC  REVIVAL  See  D  S  Robertson, 
Handbook  of  Greek  and  Roman  Architecture  (1929) 
Ordinance  of  1787,  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  Con- 
federation for  the  government  of  the  Western  terri- 
tories ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  states  It 
created  the  Northwest  Territory  and  is  frequently 
called  the  Northwest  Ordinance  It  was  based  on 
the  ordinance  proposed  by  Jefferson  in  1784  for 
dividing  the  region  into  numerous  states.  The  de- 
bate concerning  the  OLD  NORTHWEST  in  1784  was 
fruitless,  and  the  question  lapsed  The  application 
of  the  OHIO  COMPANY  OF  ASSOCIATES  to  purchase 
land  in  the  region  hurried  the  Congress  on  to  ac- 
tion The  able  leaders  of  the  company,  Rufus 
PUTNAM  and  Manasseh  CUTLER,  were  influential 
in  the  drafting  of  the  ordinance,  which  was  passed 
July  13,  1787  It  set  up  a  government  in  the  region 
N  of  the  Ohio  river  A  territorial  governor,  a  secre- 
tary, and  three  judges  were  to  be  appointed  by 
Congress,  which  would  retain  control  until  the 
population  reached  5,000  voting  citizens,  when  an 
elected  legislature  would  be  set  up  and  the  territory 
would  obtain  a  nonvoting  representative  in  the 
U  8  House  of  Representatives  When  any  portion 
of  the  territory  should  have  a  population  of  60,000 
or  more,  it  might  apply  for  admission  to  the  Union 
as  a  state  according  to  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
ordinance,  there  were  to  be  not  less  than  three  or 
more  than  five  states  created  out  of  the  region  (five 
were  ultimately  created)  Among  the  other  con- 
ditions and  provisions  of  the  ordinance,  the  most 
important  were  that  no  man  born  111  the  Northwest 
Territory  should  be  a  slave  and  that  no  law  should 
ever  be  passed  there  that  would  impair  the  obliga- 
tion of  contract.  The  ordinance  was  the  most  sig- 
nificant achievement  of  Congress  in  the  time  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  It  set  the  form  by  which 
subsequent  Western  territories  were  created  and 
later  admitted  into  the  Union  as  states  It  marked 
the  beginning  of  great  Western  expansion,  and  it 
also  increased  Federal  powers 
ordination:  see  MINISTRY  and  ORDERS.  HOLY 
ordnance  (6rd'nuns),  ARTILLERY  weapons  and  appli- 
ances used  in  war  by  army  and  navy,  as  distin- 
guished from  small  arms  The  word  is  sometimes 
used  incorrectly  to  include  small  arms  and  other 
equipment  Under  the  organization  (1947)  of  the 
National  Military  Establishment,  separate  ord- 
nance departments  were  set  up  for  the  U.8  army 
and  the  U  S  navy  The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  of 
the  U.S.  navy  procures  and  .maintains  not  only 
munitions  and  armor,  but  also  anchors,  moorings, 
and  appliances.  The  Ordnance  Dept.  of  the  U.S. 
army,  headed  by  the  chief  of  ordnance,  it  charged 
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with  the  supervision  of  munitions  and  vehicles  for 
land  combat.  The  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  materiel 
is  given  similar  responsibilities  fo»  the  ordnance  of 
the  US  Air  Force 

Ordos  (or'dos),  Mandarin  Ehr-dc-sru,  desert  re- 
gion, Suiyuan  prov.,  China  It  lies  8  and  E  of  the 
Yellow  River.  There  is  a  small  population  of  pas- 
toral nomads. 

Ordovician  period  (drduvl'shun)  [from  the  Ordo- 
vioes,  ancient  tribe  of  N  Wales,  a  type  section),  sec- 
ond period  of  the  PALEOZOIC  ERA  of  geologic  time 
It  was  similar  to  the  preceding  CAMBRIAN  PERIOD, 
with  shallow  seas  spread  for  most  of  the  time  over 
the  British  Isles,  Scandinavia,  the  Baltic  region, 
the  Mediterranean  region,  a  large  part  of  Siberia, 
and  much  of  North  America  The  Ordovician 
rocks  are  chiefly  sedimentary  Because  of  the  re- 
stricted area  and  low  elevation  of  the  solid  land, 
which  sot  limits  to  eioaion,  marine  sediments  make 
up  a  larger  part  of  the  Ordovician  system  than  of 
the  Cambrian,  limestone  is  characteristic,  shale  and 
sandstone  less  conspicuous  The  Ordovician  of 
North  America  can  best  be  studied  in  New  York 
state  In  the  Early  or  Lower  Oidovician  epoch, 
also  called  the  Canadian  epoch,  the  waters  spread 
over  the  Appalachian  area  and  deposited  the  Beek- 
mantown  limestone,  then  withdiew  generally,  to 
return  and  deposit  the  Chazy  limestone  of  the  lower 
Middle  Ordovician,  also  known  as  the  Champlam- 
lan  epoch  In  the  interval  between  Beekmantown 
time  and  Chazy  time,  large  areas,  chiefly  outside  of 
New  York,  were  apparently  covered  with  wind- 
blown sand  which  became  the  St.  Peter  sandstone 
In  the  Middle  Ordovician  the  sea  spread  over  North 
Amenca  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  pe- 
riod and  laid  down  the  Trenton  limestone,  which  in 
its  eastern  section  is  overlaid  or  intercalated  with 
the  Utica  mud  shale  In  the  east,  increased  erosion 
of  the  land  subsequently  led  to  the  deposition  of 
other  shales,  which  became  more  and  more  sandy 
toward  the  end  of  the  period  The  Upper  Ordo- 
vician or  Cmcinuatian  of  the  west  saw  the  forma- 
tion of  different  series  of  shales,  one  of  them,  the 
Richmond,  laid  down  by  a  second  great  Ordovician 
flood  The  close  of  the  Ordovician  was  marked  by 
more  general  earth  disturbances  than  the  close  of 
the  Cambrian,  the  Taconic  Mts  of  New  York  be- 
ing thrust  up  Among  the  important  economic  le- 
sources  of  the  Ordovician  strata  are  oil,  natural 
gas,  the  lead  and  zinc  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
Illinois,  the  "Portland  cement  rock"  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey,  Vermont  marble,  and  the 
calcium  phosphate  of  the  Tennessee  limestone 
The  Ordovician  seas  were  rich  in  animal  life  The 
most  characteristic  invertebrates  were  the  minute 
graptohtes,  other  numerous*  forms  being  brachio- 
pods,  bryozoans,  and  trilobites  Some  cystoids  and 
crinoids  appeared,  there  were  a  few  corals  and 
many  fierce  cephalopods  Especially  noteworthy 
was  the  appearance  of  a  few  pinnitive  hshlike 
vertebrates 

Ordu  (6rdoo')t  anc  Cotyora,  town  (pop  10,346),  N 
Turkey.  It  is  a  Black  Sea  port  W  of  Trebizond 
Ordway,  town  (pop  1,150),  co  seat  of  Crowley  co  , 
SE  Colo  ,  near  the  Arkansas  river  E  of  Pueblo,  in  a 
farm  area,  me  1900 

Ordzhomkidze,  RSFSR  see  DZAUDZHIKAU, 
ore,  mineral  mass  with  a  high  enough  content  of  any 
given  metal  for  the  metal  to  be  extracted  profitably 
for  commercial  use  It  consists  of  metalliferous 
mineral  enclosed  m  a  matrix  of  minerals  without 
economic  importance  (gangue  minerals)  Ores  are 
usually  found  concentrated  m  deposits  having  fixed 
boundaries  or  showing  at  least  a  definite  gradation 
of  metal  content  from  the  ore  to  the  country  rock, 
i  e  ,  the  rock  surrounding  the  ore  Ore  deposits  are 
classified  according  to  origin  as  primary  and  sec- 
ondary. Primary  deposits  are  formed  by  the  pre- 
cipitation of  minerals  held  in  liquid  or  gaseous  form 
in  molten  magmas  Types  include  those  formed 
simultaneously  with,  and  those  formed  subsequent 
to,  the  enclosing  rock,  such  as  contact-metamor- 
phic  deposits  (see  METAMOUPHISM),  deposits  in  in- 
trusive pegmatite  dikes,  and  deposits  formed  by  the 
filling  of  fissures  in  the  parent  rock  Fissure  de- 
posits are  called  veins  and  lodes,  although  a  lode  is 
properly  a  complex  of  veins,  the  two  terms  are  used 
almost  interchangeably  A  vein  is  usually  a  tabular 
mass,  possessed  of  definite  boundaries  and  cutting 
across  the  bedding  planes  of  the  country  rock 
Fissure  deposits  usually  owe  their  origin  to  the 
rising  of  superheated  minerals  in  gaseous  or  liquid 
form  from  molten  magmas,  the  minerals  on  losing 
heat  being  precipitated  in  veins  Sometimes  the 
gases  are  precipitated  in  open  cracks,  at  other 
times  they  dissolve  and  replace  the  minerals  of  a 
previously  existing  vein  (replacement  veins).  Vein 
deposits  may  be  at  very  great  or  at  very  slight 
depths,  the  character  of  both  the  metals  and  the 
gangue  minerals  varying  with  the  depth  of  the 
deposits  The  chief  ores  are  sulphides  and  oxides, 
deep-seated  ores  are  in  general  sulphides,  while 
ores  which  approach,  the  surface  become  oxidised 
Secondary  ore  deposits  are  formed  from  primary 
deposits  chiefly  by  weathering,  which  results  in  the 
formation  of  new  minerals  by  the  leaching  out  of 
certain  constituents  and  in  the  secondary  enrich- 
ment of  underlying  ores.  The  erooion  of  weathered 
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ore  outcrops  results  in  the  formation  of  placers— 
ore-bearing  stream  and  lake  gravels  and  beach 
sands — and  alluvial  deposits.  For  the  exploitation 
of  ore  deposits,  see  MINING,  for  the  separation  of  the 
metals  from  the  gangue  minerals,  see  METALLURGY; 
for  chief  ores,  see  the  specific  metal 
oraadi  (d're&dz")  [Gr.,- belonging  to  mountains),  in 
Greek  mythology,  mountain  nymphs  Oreads  lived 
in  caves  and  on  mountamtops  They  were  close  to 
Artemis,  the  huntress,  with  whom  they  played  and 
danced. 

Oreb  (6're"b)  [Heb  ,  «ravenj,  Midiamto  chief  de- 
feated by  Gideon.  Judges  7  25, 8  3;  Ps  83  11;  Isa 
1026 

Orebro,  Swed  Orebro  (urubrGo').  city  (pop  59,919), 
central  Sweden,  on  Hjalmaren  lake  Known  since 
the  llth  cent ,  Orebro  was  the  meeting  place  of  a 
Bcore  of  national  diets,  notably  of  that  in  1810, 
when  Bernadotte  was  elected  lung  of  Sweden  as 
Charles  XIV  It  has  a  13th-century  church  and  a 
13th-century  castle  (now  a  museum)  After  the  fire 
of  1854,  the  town  was  rebuilt  and  modernized  The 
manufacture  of  shoes  is  its  main  industry  Orebro 
is  the  county  seat  of  Orebro,  Swed  Orebro  Ian  (len) 
(3,559  sq  mi  ;  pop  235,989),  county,  which  is 
formed  of  two  historical  provinces,  Narke  and  the 
western  part  of  Vastrnanland  The  county  has  im- 
portant iron,  zinc,  and  copper  mines  and  iron  and 
steel  manufactures. 

Oregon,  state  (96,981  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop  1,189,684, 
1949  estimated  pop  1,736,000) ,  NW  United  States, 
m  the  Pacific  Northwest,  admitted  1859  as  the  33d 
state  (a  free  state)  Oregon  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Washington  (from  which  it  is  largely  separated 
by  the  rushing  waters  of  the  Columbia  nver),  on 
the  east  by  Idaho  (with  the  Snake  nver  forming  tho 
boundary  in  the  northern  half),  on  the  south  by 
Nevada  and  California,  and  on  tho  west  by  tho 
Pacific  Ocean  SALEM,  in  the  heart  of  the  fertile 
Willamette  valley,  is  the  capital  The  name  Oregon 
was  not  used  by  Spanish  and  English  seamen  of  the 
10th  cent,  who  skirted  the  Pacific  coast  in  search 
of  tho  NORTHWEST  PASSAGE,  but  later  the  name 
took  on  magic  meaning  when  it  was  identified  with 
the  hypothetical  westward-flowing  nver  that  would 
bring  quic  k  ac  cess  to  the  riches  of  the  Orient  Dur- 
ing the  penod  of  American  westward  expansion 
Oregon  represented  the  end  of  the  trail  to  the  set- 
tlers who  came  "the  Plains  over,  the  Isthmus  across, 
or  the  Horn  around  "  Oregon  rewarded  the  daring 
travelers  with  a  variety  of  physwal  features  and  an 
abundance  of  natural  resources — great  forested 
mountain  slopes  and  treeless  deserts,  rushing  rivers 
and  barren  playas,  lush  valleys  and  extensive  waste- 
lands The  major  determinant  of  the  climatic  dif- 
ferenc  es  is  the  Cascade  Range,  a  rugged  chain  run- 
ning north  to  south  c  100  mi  inland  Rain  falls 
over  the  •western  third  of  the  state  as  the  eastward- 
moving  air  masses,  warmed  by  the  Japan  Current 
and  heavy  with  moisture  from  the  Pacific,  rise  and 
meet  the  cooler  mountain  temperatures  Dry  air 
and  continental  climate  untempered  by  ocean  cur- 
rents prevail  over  tho  eastern  two  thirds  of  the 
state  On  the  west  the  shore  line  (c  300  mi )  is 
bordered  by  narrow  coastal  plains  of  sandy  beaches, 
luxuriant  pastures,  and  occasional  jutting  promon- 
tories Inland  some  25  mi  the  eroded  Coastal 
Range  rises  to  heights  of  4,000  ft  to  serve  as  the 
western  wall  of  the  Willamette  valley  Here,  where 
the  navigable  Willamette  river  flows  through  miles 
of  rolling  farmlands  uito  the  Columbia  river,  is  the 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  industrial  center  of 
the  state  PORTLAND,  whose  metropolitan  district 
contains  one  third  of  the  state's  population,  strad- 
dles the  Willamette  near  its  junction  with  the  Co- 
lumbia Salem  and  EUGENE  lie  southward  in  the 
valley,  serving  an  area  of  diversified  farming  The 
snow-capped  peaks  of  tho  Cascades  overlook  the 
valley  on  the  east,  with  beautiful  Mt  Hood  rising 
to  the  highest  elevation  of  1 1 ,245  ft  Mighty  stands 
of  timber,  many  of  them  protected  as  national  for- 
ests, cover  the  slopes,  and  in  the  south  Crater  Lake 
National  Park  and  the  Klamath  Lake  region  are 
places  of  unusual  natural  beauty  Eastward  the 
slopes  of  the  Cascades  level  uito  the  plateaus 
drained  in  the  north  by  the  Deschutes  and  John 
Day  rivers  Lumber  camps  flourish  in  the  foothills, 
while  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  graze  on  the 
plateaus,  and  dry  farming,  predominantly  in  wheat, 
is  practiced  in  some  areas,  more  of  the  dry  laud  is 
being  reclaimed  by  irrigation  projects  To  the 
south  a  vanegated  pattern  of  marshland  and  moun- 
tain merges  in  the  east  into  an  enoi  mous  wasteland 
There  little  vegetation  grows  on  the  parched  land, 
and  the  absenc  e  of  potable  water  makes  habitation 
difficult.  North  of  this  area  rise  the  pine-covered 
Blue  Mts  and  Wallowa  Mts  Wheat  farms  are 
situated  on  the  river  bottoms,  but  the  principal  in- 
dustries are  lumbering  and  gold  mining.  In  some 
places  the  mountains  extend  to  the  Snake  nver  to 
form  precipitous  gorges.  Other  parts  of  the  region 
where  the  Snake  cuts  through  the  plateau  are  more 
level  and  through  irrigation  have  been  made  pro- 
ductive. River  resources,  with  their  potential  fu- 
ture development,  are  one  of  Oregon's  greatest  as- 
sets The  ample  supply  of  fish  (particularly  salmon) 
in  the  Columbia  ana  in  the  ocean  was  an  important 
food  source  to  the  Indiana,  and  fishing  is  today  a 


Rivwr  navigation  be- 
gan with  the  canoe  and  was  continued  by  the  sail- 
boat and  the  steamer,  lone  serving  a*  the  major 
means  of  transportation  Today  the  construction 
of  tho  Bonneville  Dam  enables  large  vessels  to 
travel  far  inland,  and  though  nver  traffic  is  not  so 
vital  as  formerly,  the  Columbia  nver  cities  have  de- 
veloped as  transport  centers  for  a  vast  hinterland  to 
the  east.  From  the  turbines  of  the  Bonneville  Dam 
hydroelectric  power  flows  out  to  surrounding  cities 
and  farms  These  facilities  have  stimulated  indus- 
try to  round  out  a  diversified  economic  program 
Agriculture  still  employs  the  largest  number  of 
workers,  producmg  wheat  and  grains  in  the  dry 
east  and  choice  vegetables  and  fruits  in  the  warm, 
moist  valley  of  the  Willamette  Because  mineral 
resources  are  extensive,  mining  gives  promise  of  fu- 
ture development,  and  at  present  considerable 
amounts  of  gold,  quicksilver,  silver,  copper,  and 
budding  and  construe  turn  materials  are  produc  ed 
Lumbering,  and  the  industry  dependent  upon  it, 
is  still  a  powerful  factor  in  economic  life  Oregon 
produces  more  lumber  than  any  other  state,  and 
the  wealth  of  standing  timber  seems  to  assure  a 
continuing  supply  However,  none  of  these  re- 
sources was  the  stimulus  to  the  development  of  old 
Oregon  m  the  late  18th  cent  It  was  the  wealth  of 
furs— sea  otter  and  beaver — that  lured  the  adven- 
turous and  the  enterprising  to  extend  the  fur  trade 
to  the  Pacific  coast  Previously  interest  in  the  re- 
gion had  centered  around  search  for  the  Northwest 
Passage.  Spanish  seamen — Bartolome  Ferrelo 
(1543),  Sebastian  Vizcaino  (1602),  Juan  Perez 
(1774),  and  Bruno  Heceta  (1775)— had  skirted  the 
coast  to  lay  claim  to  the  territory  The  English 
may  have  first  arrived  in  the  person  of  Sir  Francis 
DKAKB  when  in  1579  he  sailed  along  the  Pacific 
coast  and  possibly  reached  Oregon  Two  centuries 
later  in  1778  Capt  James  COOK,  with  his  eyes  on 
the  award  of  £20,000  for  the  discovery  of  the  North- 
west Passage,  charted  some  of  the  coast  line  By 
this  time  the  Russians  were  pushing  southward 
from  posts  in  Alaska,  and  the  British  fur  companies 
were  exploring  the  West  Americans,  confident  in 
their  newly  declared  freedom,  also  turned  their  eyes 
westward  The  coast  was  soon  active  with  many 
vessels  of  several  nations  engaged  in  trade  with  the 
coastal  Indians  and  taking  a  nch  harvest  in  furs. 
Bntish  captains,  among  them  John  Mearea  and 
George  Vancouver,  made  the  coast  known,  but  it 
was  an  American,  Robert  GHAT,  who  in  1792  first 
sailed  up  the  great  nver  of  the  West,  naming  it 
Columbia  after  his  ship  and  establishing  a  U  8 
claim  to  the  great  area  that  it  drained  The 
Canadian  traders  of  the  North  West  Company  were 
approaching  tho  Columbia  river  country  when  the 
LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPEDITION  came  across  the 
continent  and  arrived  at  the  lower  Columbia  in 
1805  The  Northwester  David  THOMPSON  was  al- 
ready making  his  way  to  the  lower  river  itself  when 
John  Jacob  Astor  undertook  his  ambitious  scheme 
of  a  fur-trading  post  on  the  Pacific  and  brought 
about  the  founding  of  ASTORIA  in  1811  In  the 
troubles  of  the  War  of  1812  the  post  was  sold  to  the 
North  West  Company  in  1813,  and  British  inter- 
ests seemed  supreme,  though  in  1818  a  treaty  pro- 
vided for  joint  rights  for  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  in  Oregon  (i  e  ,  the  whole  Columbia 
nver  country)  for  10  years,  and  this  agreement  was 
later  extended  The  North  West  Company  was 
merged  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1821, 
and  soon  tho  Hudson's  Bay  men  dominated  the 
region  under  the  patriarchal  guidance  of  Dr  John 
McLouGHLiN  at  Fort  Vancouver  He  favored  set- 
tlement of  retired  company  men  in  the  fertile  val- 
leys, but  made  little  headway  with  the  plan  The 
approach  of  the  Americans  was  heralded  by  the 
arrival  of  Jedediah  S  SMITH,  while  other  mountain 
men  were  rivaling  the  Hudson's  Bay  men  on  the 
southeastern  edge  of  the  region  U  S  interest  in 
the  Columbia  river  was  growing  Hall  J  KELLEY 
founded  the  American  Society  for  Encouraging  the 
Settlement  of  the  Oregon  Territory  in  1829,  and 
one  of  his  disciples,  Nathaniel  J  WYETH,  attempted 
to  set  up  a  Columbia  river  post  These  visitors 
wore  received  kuidly  by  MeLoughhn,  as  were  tho 
missionaries,  who  began  to  come  in  some  numbers 
after  the  first  visit  of  Marcus  WHITMAN  in  1835 
Whitman  and  his  colleagues  went  into  the  present 
Washington  and  Idaho,  but  Jason  LEE  and  otheis 
came  to  the  Willamette  valley  itself  They  were 
the  harbingers  of  a  great  rush  of  farmers  westward 
over  the  OREGON  TRAIL  There  was  soon  trouble 
between  the  settlers  and  the  British,  and  feelings 
rose  The  Americans  under  such  leaders  as  Jesso 
Applegate  set  out  to  form  their  own  government, 
and  though  little  stock  is  now  put  in  the  story  of 
how  Marcus  Whitman  "saved"  Oregon  by  his 
transcontinental  journey,  certainly  Americans 
were  fired  to  demands  for  the  ousting  of  the  British 
from  the  whole  of  the  Columbia  river  country  up  to 
lat  54°  40'  N  One  of  the  slogans  of  the  1844  elec- 
tions was  "Fifty-four  forty  or  fight,"  and  indeed 
war  with  Britain  momentarily  threatened,  but  di- 
plomacy prevailed.  In  1846  the  boundary  was  set 
at  the  line  of  lat.  49°  N.  Soon  afterward  the  region 
was  thrown  into  a  turmoil  by  the  massacre  of 
Marcus  Whitman  and  other  white*  at  the  hands  of 
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the  Indians,  and  it  was  partly  as  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection that  Oregon  Territory  was  created  m  1848 
embracing  the  area  W  of  the  Ro<  kies  from  the  42d 
to  the  49th  parallel.  The  area  was  reduced  with  the 
establishment  of  Washington  Territory  in  1853, 
and  Oregon  became  a  state  in  1859  after  having  re- 
jected a  move  to  permit  slavery  Tho  California 
gold  rush  caused  a  temporary  exodus  of  settlers  and 
ultimately  increased  trade  as  demand  for  goods 
spread  throughout  the  area,  and  the  Oregon  gold 
strike  of  1861  spread  some  permanent  settlement 
to  the  eastern  hills  and  valleys  Cattle  were  brought 
in  to  graze  on  the  tall  grass  which  covered  the  semi- 
arid  plateaus  Soon  cattle  barons,  the  most  prom- 
inent being  Hpnry  Miller,  acquired  huge  herds  and 
dominated  the  industry  until  the  late  19th  oent , 
when  sheepmen  and  homesteaders  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing the  cattle  range  Oregon  took  little  part  in 
the  Civil  War,  but  m  the  'M)s  and  '70s  was  plagued 
by  Indian  uprisings  By  1880  these  Indian  troubles 
were  over,  arid  the  next  few  de<  ades  brought  in- 
creasing settlement  and  internal  improvements 
Institutions  of  higher  learning,  until  now  private 
or  denominational,  wore  supplemented  by  the 
opening  of  the  state  university  at  Eugene  in  1876 
Under  the  manipulation  of  Henry  VILLARD,  trans- 
continental rail  lines  were  completed  to  the  coast 
and  down  the  Willamette  valley  into  California 
Manufacturuig  was  stimulated  by  lumbering,  which 
in  the  '90s  quickly  developed  into  a  leading  indus- 
try. Almost  overnight  logging  camps  and  sawmills 
were  built  in  the  western  foothills  The  huge  stands 
of  Douglas  fir  and  cedar  brought  fortunes  to  the 
lumbering  kings,  and  the  threat  to  natural  re- 
sources led  ultimately  to  the  creation  of  national 
forests  By  the  time  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  at  Portland  in  1905,  less  than  50 
years  after  statehood  was  declared,  the  frontier  era 
had  passed  Most  of  the  feuding  on  the  eastern  pla- 
teaus was  over,  and  cattle  and  sheep  grazed  peace- 
fully on  fcnred-ui  ranges  The  mythical  logger 
Paul  Bun y an  had  come  across  the  Shining  Moun- 
tains to  find  a  permanent  setting  for  his  legends  in 
the  evergreen  and  hardwood  forests  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  In  spring  the  Willamette  valley  blos- 
somed pink  and  white  with  fruit  blossoms,  and  the 
river  cities  were  busy  with  commercial  and  indus- 
trial enterprises.  The  temper  of  the  people  had  ex- 
hibited itself  in  complex  ways  The  prevailing  po- 
litical trend  has  steadily  been  conservative,  both 
among  the  agricultural  groups  and  the  large  busi- 
ness interests,  and  the  Republican  party  has  been 
strong,  though  the  dissidents  from  conservatism 
have  shown  surprising  strength  in  many  instances 
Oregon,  for  instance,  first  instituted  initiative,  ref- 
erendum, and  recall  Several  issues  have  divided 
conservative  and  liberal  thought  sharply  One  has 
been  tho  question  of  minorities  The  constitution 
of  1857  banned  free  Negroes  from  entering  Oregon 
In  the  '80s  the  influx  of  Chinese  threatened  the 
labor  market  and  brought  violent  anti-Chinese  sen- 
timent In  the  20th  cent  a  good  deal  of  opposition 
to  the  Japanese  caused  some  difficulties,  and  ui  the 
Second  World  War  some  American  Japanese  felt 
the  weight  of  discrimination  harshly  This  feeling 
against  minorities  is,  however,  by  no  means  uni- 
versal, and  largo  groups  oppose  it  sturdily.  Of  re- 
cent years  one  of  the  most  disputed  issues  has  been 
the  exploitation  of  tho  resources  of  the  Columbia 
river  through  the  Columbia  Valley  Authority, 
which  has  been  much  opposed  as  a  scheme  of  regi- 
mentation and  subjection  of  private  interests  to  an 
all-powerful  government  The  merits  of  the  utili- 
ties program  for  using  the  power  developed  at  the 
Columbia  river  dams  have  been  hotly  debated 
That  the  power  and  irrigation  schemes  are  having  a 
profound  effect  not  only  in  Oregon  but  in  the  entire 
Pacific  Northwest  cannot  be  denied  Many  acres 
have  been  opened  to  irrigated  farming,  and  the  tre- 
mendous industrial  expansion  of  the  Second  World 
War  was  to  a  large  extent  dependent  on  tho  Bonne* 
ville  power  The  inherent  possibilities  of  the  pro- 
gram still  remain  to  bo  unfolded  The  old  standard 
history  of  Oregon  was  that  written  for  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft  by  Frances  Fuller  Victor  (1886-88) 
See  Graham  J  Mitchell,  Minerals  of  Oregon  (1916) , 
Joseph  Schafer,  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
(1917) ,  Constance  L  Skinner,  Adventw  trs  of  Oregon 
(1920) ,  G  W  Fullor,  A  History  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west (1931),  C  H  Care>,  A  General  History  of 
Oregon  Prior  to  ISbl  (1935-36) .  M  C  Jacobs,  Win- 
ning Oregon  (1938),  Federal  vV liters'  Project,  Ore- 
gon End  of  the  Trail  (U>40),  Nancy  Wilson  Ross, 
Farthest  Reach  (1941),  Roderick  Peattie,  ed  ,  The 
Cascades  (1949) 

Oregon.  1  City  (pop  2,825),  co  seat  of  Ogle  co  ,  N 
111 ,  on  the  Rock  llivor  below  Kockford,  me  1843 
Near  by  ou  a  bluff  overlooking  the  nver  is  the 
Eagle's  Nest  Art  Colony,  founded  (1898)  by  Lo- 
rado  Taft  and  others  Taft  executed  the  soldiers' 
monument  m  the  uty  and  the  great  Black  Hawk 
statue  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff  The  public  library 
includes  an  art  gallery.  White  Pines  Foiest  State 
Park  is  near  by.  2  Village  (pop  1,005),  S  Wia.,Sof 
Madison,  settled  1842,  Inc  1883 

Oregon,  river,  see  COLUMBIA,  river 

Oregon,  University  of,  mainly  at  Eugene,  state  sup- 
portedt  coeducational,  chartered  1872,  opened 
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1876  It  has  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  schools  of 
architecture  and  allied  arts,  business  administra- 
tion, education,  journalism,  law,  music,  and  phys- 
ical education,  and  a  lower  division  There  are 
bureaus  of  educational,  business,  and  municipal 
research  and  of  legislation ,  an  art  museum,  with  an 
important  Oriental  collection,  museums  of  natural 
history  and  anthropology  (state),  and  collections 
of  rare  books  and  manuscripts  The  medical  and 
dental  schools  are  at  Poitland 
Oregon  Caves  National  Monument:  see  NATIONAL 

PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

Oregon  City,  city  (pop  0, 124) ,  co  seat  of  Clackamas 
co  ,  NW  Oregon,  at  the  falls  of  the  Willamette  and 


curred  the  "great  emigration"  of  more  than  900   organ,  musical  wind  instrument  in  which  sound  is 


persons  and  more  than  1,000  head  of  stock; 

APPLEGATE  was  the  leader  Four  trains  made  the 
journey  in  1844,  and  by  1845  the  emigrants  reached 
a  total  of  over  3,000  The  trail  continued  in  use  for 
many  years  The  classic  by  Francis  Parkman,  The 
Oregon  Trail,  actually  concerns  only  the  eastern 
part  of  the  trail  See  also  OVERLAND  TRAIL  See 
W.  J  Ghent,  The  Road  to  Oregon  (1929) ,  P  A  Rol- 
lins, ed  ,  The  Discovery  of  the  Oregon  Trail  (1935), 
Archer  B  Hulbert  and  Dorothy  Hulbert,  ed  ,  The 
Oregon  Crusade  (1935),  Federal  Writers'  Project, 
The  Oregon  Trail  (1939) ,  Jay  Monaghan,  The  Over- 
land Trail  (1947) 


8  of  Portland  John  MoLoughlin  founded  a  saw-  Orekhova-Zuyevo  (uryS'khuvu-zoo'vivu),  city  (pop 
mill  here  and  had  the  city  platted  (1842),  but  lost  99.379),  RSFSR,  on  the  Klyazma  river  and  e  50  mi 
his  claims  to  American  immigrants,  who  made  it  E  of  Moscow  It  is  a  major  textile  center  with  cot- 
the  leading  city  in  early  Oregon  It  was  mcor-  ton  mills  and  weaving  and  dvomg  plants 
porated  in  1849,  was  until  late  1851  tho  territorial  Orel  (6reT,  Rus  urydl'),  city  (pop  110,567),  capital 
capital,  and  had  the  first  newspaper  (the  Oregon  of  Orel  oblast,  central  European  RSFSR,  on  the 

"'     •    •      "  T    •      -A  •          Oka  river    It  is  the  center  of  a  fertile  agricultural 

district,  an  important  railroad  junction,  and  an  in- 
dustrial tenter     It  was  (1919)  the  northernmost 


Spectator,  1846)  W  of  the  Missouri  Later  it  be- 
came a  notable  industrial  city  with  pulp  and  paper 
mills,  woolen  mills,  and  other  plants  Edwin  Mark- 
ham  was  born  here 

Oregon  grape,  evergreen  shrub  (Mahoma  aquifolia) 
of  NW  North  America,  cultivated  elsewhere,  it  is  tho 


point  reached  by  Demkin  in  tho  Russian  civil  war 
In  the  Second  World  War  it  was  the  tenter  of  heavy 
fighting  and  was  held  (1941-43)  by  the  Germans 


floral  emblem  of  Oregon     It  has  compound  leaves    Orellana,  Francisco  de  (franthC'sko  da  6re"lya'na), 


with  hollyhke  leaflets,  small,  bright  yellow  flowers, 
and  showy  clusters  of  edible  blue  berries,  resembling 
small  grapes  and  useful  for  jelly  and  a  beverage 
Indians  obtained  a  yellow  dye  from  the  wood  and  a 
tonic  tea  from  the  root  bark  Formerly  considered 
a  barberry,  the  shrub  is  sometimes  called  holly- 


d  c  1546,  Spanish  explorer  of  tho  Amazon  river 
He  took  part  in  tho  conquest  of  Peru  and  was  a 
lieutenant  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  on  the  expedition 
that  started  into  the  interior  of  South  America  in 
1538  At  the  Napo  river  his  detachment  was  sepa- 
rated from  tho  rest  of  the  expedition,  and  he  went 


produced  by  one  or  more  seta  of  pipes,  each  pipe 
producing  only  one  pitch,  and  in  which  a  mechan- 
ically produced  wind  supply  is  substituted  for  hu- 
man blowing  Ktesibios  of  Alexandria,  in  the  3d 
cent  B  C  ,  invented  the  hydraulos,  in  which  water 
pressure  was  used  to  stabilize  the  wind  supply  The 
pipes  were  arranged  in  rows  upon  the  wind  chest 
and  the  air  was  permitted  to  enter  any  pipe  at  will 
by  means  of  wooden  sliders  The  hydrauloa  was  tho 
prevailing  organ  for  several  centuries  and  reap- 
peared at  intervals  throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
Because  of  its  relatively  powerful  sound,  it  was  the 
favorite  instrument  at  the  Roman  games  m  the 
tune  of  Nero  Thus  the  early  Christians  looked 
upon  the  organ  as  a  pagan  instrument  Evidence 
of  the  first  purely  pneumatic  organ  is  found  on  an 
obelisk  erected  at  Byzantium  before  A  D  393 
Bysantium  became  tho  center  of  organ  building  ui 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  757  Constantino  Coprony- 
mus  (Constantino  V)  presented  a  Byzantine  organ 
to  Popm  the  Short  This  is  the  earliest  positive 
evidence  of  the  appearance  of  the  organ  in  Western 
Europe,  when  it  was  first  used  in  connection  with 
Christian  worship  is  not  known  By  tho  10th  cent  , 
however,  organ  building  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  Germany  and  England  Tho  organ 
built  c  950  in  Winthester  Cathedral  had  400  pipes 
and  26  hollows  and  required  two  players  The  key- 
board was  a  creation  of  tho  13th  cent ,  making  pos- 
sible the  performance  of  more  complex  music  The 
organ  built  in  1381  in  the  cathedral  at  Halborstadt 
had  three  manual  keyboards  and  u  pedal  keyboard, 


leaved  barberry.    Related  plants  are  often  called     down  tho  Amazon,  arriving  at  its  mouth  in  Aug  ,      and  the  earliest  extant  music  written  specifically 


1541     His  tales  of  female  warriors  (possibly  a 

taken  impression  of  kmg-h  aired  men  warriors)  gavo 
the  nvor  its  name  He  died  in  a  subsequent  at- 
tompt  to  explore  the  river  from  itn  mouth  An  ac- 
count of  the  first  voyage  by  a  priest  who  accom- 
1  ~  '  ~  *  l  was  edited  by  Jos6 


panied  it,  Gaspar  de  Carvajal, „ 

Tonbio  Medina  and  translated  by  Bertram  T.  Lee 


Oregon  grape 

Oregon  pine,  see  DOUGLAS  FIR 

Oregon  state  College,  at  Cor  vail  is,  land-grant  and 
state  supported,  coeducational,  chaitered  1858  as 
Corvallis  College  It  has  been  the  state  agricultural 
college  since  1868  and  entirely  state  owned  since 
1885  It  has  schools  of  agriculture,  education,  en- 
gineering and  industrial  arts,  forestry,  home  eco-  as  The  Discovery  of  the  Amazon  (1934) 
nomics,  pharmacy,  and  science  and  a  division  of  Orem  (6'rum),  town  (pop  2,914),  N  central  Utah, 
business  and  industry  There  are  foiest  and  farm  just  N  of  Provo  in  tho  valley  of  Utah  Lake,  me 
lands  and  a  radio  station  1925  In  the  irrigated  section  now  served  by  the 

Oregon  Trail,  overland  emigrant  trail  m  the  United      Provo  river  project,  it  has  truck  gardening  and  a 
States  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Columbia     large  cannery 
river  country  (all  of  which  was  then  c  ailed  Oregon)     Ore  Mountains  *  see  ERZQEBIROE 
The  pioneers  by  WACION  TRAIN  did  not,  however,    Oren  (6'r?n),  descendant  of  Judah.    1  Chron.  225. 
follow  any  single  narrow  route,  and  the  conception    Orenburg,  RSFSR   see  CHKALOV 
of  the  Oregon  Trail  as  a  double  band  of  wagon    Orense    (oran'sa),   city    (pop     17,866),  capital  of 
tracks  across  the  continent  is  misleading     In  open      Orense  prov  ,  NW  Spain,  in  Galicia,  on  the  Mifio 


country  the  different  trams  might  spreaa  out  over 
large  area,  only  to  converge  again  for  river  cross- 
ings, mountain  passes,  and  other  natural  constric- 
tions In  time  many  cutoffs  and  alternate  routes 
also  developed  They  started  out  from  various 
places  on  the  Missouri,  though  Independent  e  and 


nver  It  is  the  center  of  an  agricultural  region  with 
extensive  vineyards  A  Roman  settlement,  it 
reached  its  greatest  importance  as  the  capital  of 
the  kings  of  the  Suovi  (5th-6th  cent )  It  has  a 
fine  13th-century  bridge  and  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
frequently  reatoied  There  are  hot  sulphur  springs 


Weatport    (now    in    Kansas   City)    were   favorite    Orestes  (orP'stSz),  in  Greek  mythology,  prince  of 


starting  points,  and  St  Joseph  had  some  popular- 
ity Those  starting  from  Independence  followed 
the  same  route  as  the  S\NTA  FB  TRAIL  for  some  40 
mi  ,  then  turned  NW  to  tho  Platte  and  generally 
followed  that  river  to  tho  junction  of  the  North 
Platte  and  the  South  Platte  Crossing  the  South 
Platte,  the  mam  trail  followed  the  North  Platte  to 
Fort  Laraime  (see  FORT  LAKAMIE  NATIONAL  MON- 
UMENT), then  to  the  present  CASPER,  Wyo  ,  and 


Mjcenae  He  was  tho  only  son  of  Clytcmnestra 
and  Agamemnon  and  was  the  brother  of  Electra, 
Iphigenia,  and  Chrysothemis  When  Orestes  was 
a  child  his  father  was  murdered  by  Clytemnestra 
and  her  lover  Aegisthus  In  fear  of  vengeance  they 
sent  the  boy  to  a  distant  land  When  Orestes  grew 
up,  however,  he  returned  and,  with  the  help  of 
Electra,  avenged  the  murder  by  killing  his  mother 
and  her  lover  After  this  matricide,  he  was  perse- 


through  the  mountamsjjy  the  broad,  level  South      cuted   by  the  Erinyes  until  he  reached   Athens, 
~  " ' "         "  '  '       whore  ho  was  tried  and  acquitted  by  the  Areopa- 

gus To  win  full  purification  from  his  crime,  he 
brought  a  sac-red  imago  of  Artemis  from  Tauns  At 
Tauris  ho  also  found  his  sister  Iphigenia,  who  had 
boon  a  priestess  of  Artemis  there  Orestes  was  ac- 
companied m  all  his  adventures  by  his  friend 
Pylados  Ac-cording  to  some  legends  Orestes  mar- 
nod  Hormione,  daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen 
This  story  of  vengeance  and  expiation  was  used 
by  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides 

'    '     He  deposed  (475) 


Pass  to  the  basin  of  the  Colorado  river  The  travel- 
ers then  went  S  W  to  Fort  Bridger  (see  FORT  BRIDGER 
STATE  PARK),  from  which  the  Mormon  Trail  con- 
tinued SW  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  while  the  Oregon 
Trail  went  northwest  to  Fort  Hall  (see  HALL,  FORT)  , 
on  the  Snake  river  It  then  went  along  the  Snake 
river  The  California  Trail  branched  off  to  the 
southwest,  but  the  Oregon  Trail  continued  to  Fort 
Boise  (see  BOISK,  FORT)  From  that  point  the 

travelers  had  to  make  the  hard  climb  over  the  Blue       .„  __, ,  .__.. , 

Mts     Once  the  mountains  were  <  rotted,  paths  di-    Orestes,  d  476,  Roman  general 


verged  somewhat,  though  many,  if  not  most,  went 
to  Fort  Walla  Walla  before  proceeding  down  tho 
south  bank  of  the  Columbia  to  the  Willamette  val- 
ley, where  the  early  settlement  centered  The 
"end"  of  the  trail  shifted  as  settlement  spread 
Frequently,  refounded  Astoria  is  called  the  end,  at 


the  West  Roman  emporor,  Julius  Nepos,  and  raised 
his  own  young  son,  ROMULUS  AUGUSTULUS,  to  the 
throne  The  next  year  Orestes  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  ODOACKU  at  Piacenza,  and  his  son  was  de- 
posed 
>restia*  see  ADRIANOPLE,  Turkey 


a  later  date  the  trail  reached  Tumwater,  Wash  ,    Oresund  (urusund')  or  the  Sound,  Scandinavian 


,  , 

and  a  branch  of  it  went  up  to  Olympia  and  the 
Puget  Sound  country  Lewis  and  Clark  did  not  fol- 
low the  trail,  but  the  expedition  going  to  ASTORIA 
in  181  1-12  followed  the  western  portion,  and  Philip 
A  Rollins  has  demonstrated  that  the  eastward-re- 
turning Astonana  under  Robert  Stuart  went  through 


fer  organ,  dating  from  the  early  14th  cent  ,  give 
evidence  that  by  that  tune  the  manuals  of  the 
organ  had  full  chromatic*  scales,  at  least  in  the  mid- 
dle registers  Also,  14th-century  representations 
show  the  keyboard  with  the  present-day  arrange- 
ment of  black  and  white  keys  Pedals,  however, 
did  not  betomo  universal  until  the  late  19th  cent  , 
Italy  and  England  having  lagged  far  behind  m  this 
respect  Organs  in  the  Middle  Ages  already  had 
several  ranks  of  pipes,  i  e  ,  each  key  caused  a  num- 
ber of  pipes  to  sound  simultaneously  These  were 
all  diapasons,  or  principals,  the  pipes  of  timbre 
characteristic  only  of  tho  organ,  and  tho  various 
pipes  controlled  by  ono  key  were  tuned  to  the 
fundamental  and  several  harmonics  of  a  given  tone 
There  was  no  way  of  sounding  only  one  rank  of 
pipes  at  a  time — i  c  there  were  no  stops  Solo 
stops,  with  timbres  imitative  of  other  instruments, 
were  added  in  the  late  15th  and  early  16th  cent  , 
the  first  being  a  flute  stop  Reed  pipes,  with  their 
distinctive  and  penetrating  tono,  were  introduced 
at  this  time  It  was  the*Tlomish  and  German 
builders  who  developed  the  organ  of  distinctive  and 
contrasting  timbres,  and  tho  peak  in  organ  building 
was  reached  in  the  German  organ  of  the  baroque, 
as  described  by  Michael  Praotorms  in  his  Syntagma 
music  um  Tho  greatest  organ  builder,  perhaps  of 
all  time,  was  Gottfried  Silbennann  (1683-1753)  of 
Dresden  His  organs  were  of  a  light,  transparent 
tono,  ideal  for  the  performance  of  tho  groat  poly- 
phonic music  of  the  baroque  After  this  period  tho 
art  of  organ  building  degenerated,  and  the  organ 
lost  its  place  m  the  center  of  musical  life.  The 
19th-century  desire  for  a  highly  expressive  organ 
led  to  the  obsr  uring  of  diapason  tono  by  the  largo 
number  of  stops  imitative  of  orchestral  tone  and  to 
the  common  employment  of  tho  swell  and  the  c  re- 
st endo  pedal  The  swell  involves  one  losing  one  or 
more  divisions  of  tho  organ  in  a  wooden  box  on  one 
side  of  which  are  shutters  opened  or  closed  by 
means  of  a  swell  pedal,  the  crescendo  pedal,  when 
gradually  opened  or  closed,  adds  or  takes  off  stops 
one  by  one  The  early  20th  cent  saw  the  electri- 
fying of  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  organ,  making 
possible  the  culmination  of  the  trend  toward  mon- 
strous size  and  overwhelming  power  In  the  early 
20th  cent ,  however,  Albert  Schweitzer  was  instru- 
mental in  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  many 
fine  old  organs,  and  there  appeared  a  movement 
back  to  the  ideals  of  Silbennann  In  the  United 
States,  Walter  Holtkamp,  beginning  in  1932,  and 
G.  Donald  Harrison,  beginning  in  1935,  became  the 
leading  figures  in  this  movement  Harrison  in  1937 
completed  a  true  Praotonus  organ  in  the  Germanic 
Museum  of  Harvard  Umv  ana  in  addition  has  de- 


, 

Orenund  and  0re8und,  sound  between  Sweden  and 

Denmark,  connecting  tho  Kattegat  with  the  Baltic, 

sea,  to  which  it  is  the  deepest  channel    It  is  c  60 

mi   long  and  between  Halsmgborg  and  Holsmgor 

only  2J/2  n"  wide    Copenhagen  and  Malmo  are  on 

the  Oresund  , , ,        __   ,  _.._ _.„ ,, 

South  Pass  and  followed  a  major  portion  of  the  trail.    Orfa,  Turkey  see  URFA  W  H  Barnes,  The  Contemporary  American  Organ 

It  is  a  moot  question  whether  knowledge  of  South    Orfila,  Mathieu  Joseph  Bonaventure  (matyu'  zhd-     (4th  ed  ,  1948) 

Pass  disappeared  and  was  recovered  by  Jododiah      z8f  bonavfitur'  6rfela')t  1787-1863,  French  chom-    Organization  of  American  States,  international  or- 
SMITH  and  Thomas  FITZPATRICK  in  1824    There  is     ist  and  physician,  b  Minorca    He  became  profes-     gan  created  April  30,  1948,  at  Bogota,  Colombia, 
no  evidence  that  they  knew  tho  Stuart  route.   In     sor  (1819)  and  dean  (1831)  of  the  faculty  of  medi-     by  agreement  of  the  21  American  republics    It  is  a 
any  case  the  mountamjmen  were  chiefly  responsible     cine,  Paris    He  was  noted  for  his  work  on  toxicol-  '  .......  . 

for  making  the  route  known  to  later  voyagers,  and     ogy  and  on  legal  medicine.    His  books  include  A 
Fitzpatnck,  James  Bridger,  and  Joseph  Meek  were     General  System  of  Toxicology  (1813-15,  Eng.  tr., 
all  known  as  guides    Capt.  B  L  E.  de  BONNEVILLE     1817) 
first  took  wagons  over  South  Pass  in  1832    The  first   Orford,  Robert  Wai  pole,  1st  earl  of;  see  WALPOMJ, 

genuine  emigrant  train  was  that  led  by  John  Bid-     ROBERT,  IST  KARL  OF  ORFORD.  „ ,. 

well  in  1841,  which  however,  did  not  go  to  Oregon  Orford,  rural  town  (pop  701),  W  N.H.,  on  the  Con-  Orgetorix  (drjtVturiks),  d.  60?  B.C.,  Helvetian  aris- 
but  turned  off  on  what  was  to  be  the  California  necticut  above  Hanover,  inc.  1761,  settled  c.1765.  tocrat,  who  had  dreams  of  conquering  Gaul.  The 
Trail  The  first  train  of  emigrants  to  reach  Oregon  Its  fine  old  houses  include  the  Wheeler  House  first  part  of  the  plan  was  to  be  the  migration  of 
was  that  led  by  Elijah  White  in  1S42.  In  1843  oc-  (c.1820),  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Bulfinch.  the  H,elvetii  across  Gaul.  His  plan  discovered,  he 


signed  many  organs  suitable  for  the  performance  of 
music  of  all  periods.  See  E  J  Hopkins  and  E  F 
Rimbault,  The  Organ'  Its  History  and  Construction 
(1895) ,  E  M  Skinner,  The  Modern  Organ  (1917) , 

H   Ban        ""     "  '  ~ 


regional  agency  within  the  United  Nations,  intend- 
ed to  promote  peace,  justice,  and  solidarity  and  to 
defend  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of 
the  signatory  nations. 

Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument:  see  NA- 
TIONAL PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table). 
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was  tried,  but  acquitted.  He  suddenly  died  soon 
after.  The  Helvetn,  however,  undertook  the  mi- 
gration, which  embroiled  them  with  Julius  CAESAR 
and  began  the  GALLIC  WARS. 
Oribe,  Manuel  (manwfeT  Ore'ba),  d.  1857,  president 
of  Uruguay  (1834-38)  After  serving  with  ARTI- 
OAS,  he  became  one  of  the  Thirty-three  Immortals 
who  raised  the  standard  of  independence  under 
Juan  LAVALLBJA  He  succeeded  Fructuoso  RIVERA 
as  president  and  became  friendly  with  the  Argen- 
tine dictator,  Juan  Manuel  de  ROSAS  In  1838 
Rivera  revolted  against,  and  ousted,  Oribe  With 
the  help  of  Lavalleja  and  Rosas,  the  exiled  Oribo 
began  the  long  civil  war  that  nearly  destroyed 
Uruguay  It  was  marked  especially  by  the  long 
siege  of  Montevideo  A  combined  force  of  Brazil- 
ians, rebellious  Argentines  under  URQUIZA.  and  the 
besieged  (the  Colorados)  finally  defeated  Cube's 
party  (the  Blancos) 

oriel  (6'rSul),  projecting  or  bay  window  in  an  upper 
story,  supported  on  brackets,  corbels,  or  an  en- 
gaged column  It  is  usually  polygonal  or  curved 
in  plan,  sometimes  rectangular,  and  often  rises 
through  two  or  more  stories  It  is  most  character- 
istic of  the  late  medieval  and  early  Renaissance 
period  in  England,  where  it  was  a  favorite  feature 
in  civic  and  domestic  buildings,  but  it  is  also  found 
in  Franco  and  Germany  during  the  same  period 
It  occurs  frequently  over  entrance  portals,  especial- 
ly in  collegiate  sti  uctures  The  tei  m  is  often  loosely 
but  incorrectly  applied  to  any  bay  window. 
Oriel  College  see  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY 
Oriental  music.  The  oldest  music  al  c  ulturo  of  the 
Orient  is  CHINKSF  MUSIC,  the  principal  source  of 
JAPANESE  MUSIC  The  music  of  Siam  is  Himilai  to 
JAVANESE  MUSIC,  from  which  BAUNFBK  MUSIC  is 
derived  Also  closely  related  are  HINDU  MUSIC  and 
ARABIAN  MUSIC 

orientation,  in  architecture,  the  disposition  of  the 
parts  of  a  building  with  reference  to  the  points  of 
the  compass,  specifically  in  relation  to  the  east- 
west  axis  From  remote  antiquity  the  traditional 
l»ehef  in  the  efficacy  of  religious  ceremonials  per- 
formed at  dawn  towards  the  using  sun  has  in- 
fluenced the  orientation  of  temples  and  other  sacred 
structures  In  Mesopotamia  and  Kgvpt,  m  Mayan 
Central  Ameuca,  even  at  Stonehenge  in  England, 
entrances  and  other  important  architectural  fea- 
tures were  designed  to  point  toward  the  oast,  the 
temples  of  Greece  and  Rome  often,  though  not  in- 
variably, faced  the  rising  sun  In  medieval  Europe 
and  consequently  in  modern  Europe  and  the  Amer- 
icas it  became  customaiv  to  have  the  congregation 
and  the  priest  at  the  altar  fac  ing  east  So  strong 
was  this  custom  that  '  west  front"  came  to  be  a 
generic  term  for  the  facade  of  a  churc  h  Some 
churches  were  so  built  that  a  central  line  of  the 
axis  of  the  church  pointed  exactly  to  the  using 
sun  on  the  day  of  the  saint  for  whom  the  church  is 
named  Such  orientation  was,  however,  by  no 
means,  universal  Ht  Peter's  at  Rome,  continuing 
an  earlier  tradition,  faces  m  the  opposite  duection 
In  Jewish  synagogues  the  hol\  ark  01  sanctuary 
must  be  placed  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  building, 
a  Binulai  tradition  in  Mohammedan  mosques  so 
disposes  the  mihrab,  or  prayer  nuhe,  that- the 
worshiper  always  faces  the  holv  <ity  of  Mecca 
Important  secular  buildings  in  the  west  often  face 
toward  the  cardinal  points  of  the  c  ompass,  and  the 
gridiron  pattern  of  a  citv  's  streets  is  frequently  so 
laid  out  Prattle  al  considerations  also  govern 
orientations  The  artist's  studio  in  northern  lati- 
tudes is  always  placed,  where  possible,  to  receive 
the  even  north  light,  greenhouses,  schools,  and 
hospitals  are  commonly  orientated  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  sunlight  In  residential  architec- 
ture, not  only  sunlight,  but  prevailing  "winds  and 
attractive  views  are  factors  in  or  lentation 
Origen  (cVrfjm),  185>>-254>.  Christian  philosopher 
and  scholar.  His  full  name  was  Origmes  Adaman- 
tius  He  was  born  in  Kgvpt,  probahh  in  Alexan- 
dria When  he  was  quite  young,  his  father  was 
martyred  At  the  age  of  18,  Origen  became  head  of 
the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  where  he  had 
studied  under  Clement  of  Alexandria  In  the  28 
years  of  his  labors  in  Alexandria,  Origen  became 
famed  for  his  teaching  (for  which  he  accepted  no 
money)  and  wrote  prodigiously  He  was  personally 
sternly  ascetic  Because  he  castrated  himself  (out 
of  zeal  foi  purity),  he  was  not  ordained  a  piiest, 
but  was  permitted  to  preach  while  on  journeys  to 
Rome,  Caesarea,  and  Jerusalem  His  interpieta- 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  in  preaching  and  lectuimg 
won  him  wide  acclaim  Later  (c  230)  the  bishops 
of  Jerusalem  and  Caesarea  ordained  him,  but 
Dometnus,  his  bishop,  ordered  him  deposed  and 
banished  from  Alexandria  Origen  set  up  a  new 
school  m  Caesarea  (231),  which  became  even  more 
illustrious  than  the  one  m  Alexandria  Among  his 
students  was  St  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  In  the 
persecution  of  Deems  (c  250)  Origen  was  imprison- 
ed, tortured,  and  pilloried,  this  experience  probably 
caused  his  death  some  time  after  his  release 
Learned  in  Greek  philosophy,  he  was  a  most  eru- 
dite and  profound  biblical  scholar  as  well  According 
to  St  Jerome  ho  wrote  800  works  Extant  are  let- 
ters, apologies,  and  exegesis.  His  critical  edition  of 
the  Bible,  the  Htaapla,  is  famous  in  the  history  of 
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textual  criticism;  this  was  a  parallel  edition  of  six 
Hebrew  and  Greek  versions  None  of  these  re- 
mains in  its  original  form  Origen 's  system  of  the- 
ology is  given  in  his  De  pnnctptw  Jon  first  princi- 
ples], known  through  a  Latin  version  of  Rufinus 
The  chief  of  his  apologies  is  Contra  Cdsum  [against 
Celsus]  Origen  attempted  to  synthesize  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Greek  philosophy,  particularly 
those  of  NKOPLATONIHM  and  Stoicism,  with  the 
Christianity  of  creed  and  Scripture,  so  as  to  prove 
the  Christian  view  of  the  universe  to  bo  compatible 


with  Greek  thought     His  teaching  had  a  strong 
hical  quality  which  earned  much  influence     His 


ethic 


threefold  plan  of  interpreting  Scripture  (literal, 
ethical,  and  allegorical)  influenced  subsequent  exe- 
getical  works  In  spite  of  Origen's  fame  as  an  apolo- 
gist for  Christianity,  there  was  question  as  to  his 
orthodoxy  HIH  somewhat  recondite  blending  of 
pagan  philosophy  with  Christian  theology  led  to 
his  condemnation  by  Justinian  m  the  Monophysite 
contiovefs\  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  often  the  victim  of  misquotation  and  unfair 
interpretation  See  G  W  Butterworth.  tr  ,  Origen 
on  First  Principles  (1936),  R  B  Tollmton,  tr  , 
Selection*  from  the  Commentaries  and  Homilies  of 
Ongen  (1929) ,  Hene  Cadiou,  Origen  His  Life  at 
Alexandria  (Eng  tr  ,  1944) 

original  sin,  in  Christian  theology,  the  SIN  of  ADAM, 
by  which  all  mankind  fell  from  divine  GRACE  In 
effect  it  J8  the  fundamentally  evil  nature  of  man 
which  requires  redemption  to  save  it  The  waters 
of  BAPTISM  are  said  to  wash  away  ongrnal  sin  and 
to  restore  man  to  his  innocent  state,  but  even  after 
baptism  original  sin  leaves  a  tendem  v  to  sin 

Onllia  (orHeu),  town  (pop  9,798).  S  Ont  ,  on  Lake 
Couchiching  and  N  of  Toronto  Its  industries  in- 
clude boatbuilding,  woodworkmg,  and  flour  mill- 
ing, and  it  18  a  summer  resort  A  monument  to 
Champlam,  erected  in  1925,  commemorates  his 
explorations  Stephen  Leacock  lived  here 

Orinoco  (6runo'ko),  river  rising  in  the  GUIANA 
HIOHLANDH  and  flowing  NW  to  Colombia,  then  N 
to  the  APUIU  and  E  to  the  Atlantic  Most  of  its 
course  is  in  Venezuela  One  of  the  longest  of  South 
American  rivers,  it  1ms  a  huge  flow  of  water  and  a 
length  variously  estimated  at  from  1,200  to  1,700 
nn  Divided  into  upper  and  lower  courses  by  the 
Aturc  and  Marpurcs  cataracts  (40  rni  apart  hut 
linked  by  a  motor  road)  it  u>  navigable  for  most  of 
its  length  and  is  joined  to  the  Amazon  svstom  b\ 
the  natural  channel  of  the  CASIQUIARF  and  the  Rio 
NKQRO  It  flows  through  tropical  rain  foiest  and 
vast  savannas  called  LL\NOH  Chief  port  on  it  is 
CIUDAD  Boi.fvAR  Columbus  probably  discovered 
its  mouth  in  1498,  and  Lope  cle  AQUIRR*  seems  to 
have  traveled  most  of  itn  length  m  1560  Centuries 
later  Alexander  von  HUMROLDI  explored  the  upper 
reaches,  but  it  was  not  until  1944  that  an  aerial 
expedition  located  its  source  in  the  inaccessible 
highlands 

oriole  (or'ool),  name  applied  to  various  perching 
birds  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  The  European 
orioles  arc  allied  to  the  crows  while  the  American 
orioles,  called  hangnosts,  belong  to  the  blackbird 
and  meadow  lark  farnih  The  golden  oriole  of 
Europe  is  a  beautiful  orange-vellow  bird  with  black 
wings  and  tail,  which  ranges  from  England  to 
Siberia  and  winters  in  Africa  The  related  mango 
bird  inhabits  India,  and  allied  species  are  found  in 
Africa  and  Australia  The  Baltimoie  oriole  is  the 
best  known  of  the  American  orioles  In  the  male 
the  head,  throat,  shoulders,  wings,  and  tail  are 
black,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  orange  Its 
NEST,  a  deep,  woven  bag,  is  suspended  from  a  high 
branch  of  a  tree  During  the  mating  season  a 
clear,  whistled  song  is  produc  eel  by  both  sexes,  the 
male's  being  longer  and  louder  than  that  of  the 
female  Orioles  feed  chiefly  on  insects  In  the  or- 
chard oriole  a  reddish  brown  jeplaces  the  brilliant 
orange  of  the  Baltimore  oriole  Related  birds  are 
the  black-headed,  the  hooded,  Bullock's,  and 
Lichtenstem's  orioles 

Orion  (orl'un),  in  Greek  invthology,  gigantic  Boeo- 
tian hunter  He  fell  in  love  with  Merope,  and  after 
her  father  had  delayed  their  rnarrrage,  Orion,  when 
drunken,  violated  her  Her  father  blinded  Orion, 
but  his  eyes  were  healed  by  the  ra\s  of  the  sun 
Later  he  lived  with  Artemis,  who,  in  some  legends, 
was  said  to  have  killed  him  accidentally  In  other 
legends  his  death  is  caused  b\  a  scorpion  In  an\ 
case,  he  became  a  constellation,  ac centered,  as  in 
life,  with  a  sword,  a  club,  and  a  lion's  skin 

Onon,  m  astronomy,  a  conspicuous  and  easily 
recognizable  constellation  near  the  equator  From 
ancient  times  it  has  been  mentioned  in  the  litera- 
ture of  many  peoples  It  is  represented  pictorially 
as  the  figure  of  a  warrior  Four  of  the  seven  most 
prominent  stars  form  a  huge  quadrangle,  the  other 
three  bright  stars  he  in  a  diagonal  line  m  about  the 
center,  and  these  form  Orion's  belt  from  which 
hangs  a  sword  A  giant  star  BETELO*  USE,  or  Alpha 
Ononis,  forms  one  corner  of  the  quadrangle,  and 
diagonally  opposite  it  is  Rigel,  or  Beta  Ononis,  a 
blue-white  star  of  first  magnitude  Associated  with 
the  middle  star  in  Orion  s  belt  is  a  great  diffuse 
nebula  faintly  visible  with  the  naked  eye 

Oriskany  (uri'skunC),  village  (pop  1,115),  central 
N  Y  ,  neai  Utica  and  on  Oriskany  Creek  near  its 


ORLAND 

confluence  with  the  Mohawk,  inc.  1014  An  obelisk 
here  marks  the  site  of  an  engagement  (Aug  6, 
1777)  in  the  SARATOGA  CAMPAIGN 

Orlssa  (urf'su,  o-),  state  (59,869  sq  mi  ;  pop 
13,707,988),  E  India,  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal  Bhu- 
vaneswar  is  the  capital  The  relatively  unmdented 
coast  line  (c  200  mi  long)  is  without  good  ports, 
and  the  state  depends  upon  agriculture  for  its 
livelihood  The  narrow,  level  coastal  strip,  including 
the  delta  of  the  Mahanadi  river,  is  exceedingly 
fertile  Rainfall  is  heavy  and  regular,  and  two 
crop«5  of  rice  (by  far  the  most  important  food)  are 
grown  annually  The  dense  population  of  this  re- 
gion is  Onya-speaking  The  interior  of  Orissa,  ui- 
habited  largely  by  Munda-speaking  aborigines,  is 
rough,  from  hilly  to  mountainous  In  the  north 
are  deposits  of  iron,  manganese,  coal,  and  mica 
Insufficient  rail  lines  and  poor  roads  hinder  the 
economic  development  of  the  state  Orissa  has 
no  unified  history  The  area  came  under  Bntish 
control  piecemeal  early  m  the  19th  cent  The 
coastal  section,  which  was  made  (1912)  part  of 
Bihar  and  Orissa  prov  ,  bee  ame  in  1936  a  separate 
province  In  1948  and  1949  the  provincial  area 
was  almost  doubled  and  the  population  was  in- 
creased by  a  third  with  the  addition  of  24  former 
princely  states  Orissa  was  made  a  state  in  1950 

Orizaba  (orcWb.i),  city  (pop  47,910),  Veracruz,  E 
Mexico  In  a  fertile  valley  surrounded  by  wooded 
hills,  Orizaba  has  a  mild  and  healthful  climate,  it  is 
a  popular  resort  The  surrounding  region  yields 
coffee,  tobac  co,  sugar  cane,  c  orn,  and  some  cotton 
Abundant  rainfall  and  consequent  development  of 
water  power  have  made  the  city  an  important 
manufacturing  center  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  beer, 
sugar,  rum,  and  especially  cotton  and  wool  textiles 
In  1862  Bernto  JUAREZ,  attempting  to  ward  off 
foreign  intervention,  called  a  conference  of  foreign 
representatives  at  Orizaba  He  was  unsuccessful 
The  French  used  the  town  as  a  base  for  their  in- 
vasion of  Mexico 

Onzaba,  peak,  18,700  ft  high,  E  Mexico,  on  the 
Vera  Cruz-Puebla  border  It  is  the  lughest  m 
Mexico  and  second  only  to  Mt  McKmley  m  North 
Ameru  a  This  snow-capped  volcano,  called  Cit- 
Ialt6petl  in  Aztec  times,  is  inactive,  the  last  erup- 
tion occurred  in  1687  The  peak  was  first  climbed 
m  1848 

Orkhan  (ftrkhun'),  d  1362',  Ottoman  ruler,  son  and 
successor  of  OSM-VN  I  Ho  defeated  the  Byzantine 
emperor  Anclronicus  III  and  conquered  large  parts 
of  Asia  Minor,  including  Nicaea  and  Izmit  In 
1345  the  Ottomans  first  crossed  into  Europe  to  aid 
Emperor  JOHN  VI  (John  Cantacuzene),  and  Ork- 
han married  John's  daughter  Theodora  Orkhan 
twice  more  c  rossed  the  Dardanelles,  assisting  John 
against  Stephen  Dushan  of  Serbia  Thus  the  Turks 
gained  a  foothold  on  European  soil  Orkhan  left  a 
well-organized  state  to  his  son  and  successor, 
Murad  I 

Orkhon  (cA>r'k6n,  6rkhc*>n'),  river,  c  300  mi  long,  ris- 
ing in  the  Khangai  mts  ,  NW  Mongolian  People's 
Republic  It  flows  northeast  to  join  the  Selenga 
river  just  south  of  the  boundary  with  the  USSR 
The  Orkhon  Inscriptions,  dating  from  the  8th 
cent  ,  were  found  near  the  river's  lower  course 
c  40  nu  north  of  the  Uigui  city  of  Karakorum 
They  comprise  minor  Chinese  texts  and  the  oldest 
known  material  in  a  Turkic  language  Vilhelm 
Thomson  deciphered  the  Turkic  inscriptions 

Orkney,  c  ountv  (37b  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop  22,077, 1948 
estimated  pop  22,070),  NE  Scotland,  consisting  of 


(including  four  lighthouse  stations)  are  inhabited 
The  largest  islands  are  Pomona  (or  Mainland), 
South  Ronaldsav  ,  Westrav  ,  Sanday,  and  Stronsa> 
The  c  ountv  town,  Krrkwall,  is  on  Pomona  Hov  is 
the  onlv  island  which  rises  to  any  considerable 
height  The  rest  are  generally  low,  rocky,  and  tree- 
less, with  an  occasional  cultivated  area  The  na- 
tives, who  have  much  Scandinavian  blood,  are 
mostly  fishermen  and  tenant  farmers  There  are 
prehistoric  remains  of  standing  stones,  mounds, 
and  monuments  The  Norseman  Harold  I  (Harold 
frairharr)  added  the  Orkneys  to  the  Scandinavian 
domain  in  875,  and  thev  remained  nominal  de- 
pendeiH  les  of  Norway  until  14(>8,  when  Christian  I 
of  Norway  and  Denmark  pledged  them  as  security 
for  the  dowry  of  hia  daughter.  Margaret,  who  mar- 
ried James  III  of  Sc  otlaml  The  pledge  was  never 
redeemed,  and  the  Orkneys  remained  the  property 
of  Sc  otland  At  the  nay  al  base  of  Scapa  Flow  part 
of  the  German  fleet  was  scuttled  by  its  crow  m 
1919  The  base  was  attacked  bv  German  raiders 
in  the  Second  World  War  See  C  S  Olcott,  The 
Orkneys  and  Shetland  (1930) 

Orland.  1  Town  (pop  1,366),  N  Calif,  NNW  of 
Sacramento,  founded  1881,  me  1919  In  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  ,  it  is  the  center  of  an  irrigation  project 
opened  in  1910  and  controlled  by  the  U  S  Bureau 
of  Roc  Imitation  since  1915  Three  ciams  (completed 
in  1910,  1915,  and  1928)  supply  water  from  Stonv 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Sacramento  2  Town 
(pop  1,015),  S  Maine,  S  of  Bangor,  settled  1764, 
inc.  1800 
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Orlando:  see  ROLAND. 

Orlando,  Vittorio  Em*fiu«le  (vet-to'rM  iraanwala 
Srlan'do),  I860-,  Italian  statesman  and  jurist.  He 
held  several  cabinet  posts  from  1903  to  1917  and 
was  premier  from  1017  to  1019.  As  one  of  the 
"Big  Four"  (Clemenoeau,  Lloyd  George,  Orlando, 
and  Woodrow  Wilson)  at  the  Paris  Peace  Confer- 
ence in  1919,  he  demanded  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Secret  Treaty  of  London  of  1015,  by  which  the 
Allies  had  promised  Italy  ample  territorial  com- 
pensation ux  DaJmatia  for  its  entry  into  the  First 
World  War  Meeting  stubborn  opposition  from 
Woodrow  WILSON  arid  failing  to  secure  British  or 
French  support,  ho  dramatically  left  the  conference 
(April,  1919),  but  returned  in  May.  Even  then  no 
solution  satisfactory  to  Italy  was  found,  Orlando 
resigned  and  was  succeeded  as  premier  by  Fran- 
cesco Nitti  Opposing  Fascism,  Orlando  gave  up 
(1925)  his  seat  in  parliament  and  devoted  himself 
to  teaching  and  writing.  After  the  fall  of  Mussolini 
in  1943,  he  became,  with  Benedetto  Croce  and  Nit- 
ti, a  loader  of  the  conservative  National  Demo- 
cratic Union  and  a  member  of  the  national  assem- 
bly of  the  Italian  republic 

Orlando  (drian'do),  city  (1940  pop.  36.736,  1949 
special  census  pop  50,939),  co  seat  of  Orange 
co ,  central  Fla.,  BE  of  Lake  Apopka  Orlando 
is  the  trade  and  shipping  center  for  a  region  yielding 
citrus  fruits,  vegetables,  lumber,  naval  stores,  and 
dairy  products  The  city  was  settled  near  Fort 
Gathn  (1837-48),  a  post  in  the  Seimnole  War,  and 
was  named  Jermgan  (1850)  for  an  early  settler  It 
was  incorporated  in  1875  Recent  rapid  growth 
has  made  it  the  largest  inland  city  m  Florida 
OrleSASis  (drlaan&')<  region  and  former  province, 
N  central  France,  on  both  sides  of  the  middle 
Loire.  ORIGANS  (at  its  center),  CHAHTRES,  and 
BLOIS  are  the  chief  cities  The  region  includes 
Loiret,  Loir-et-Cher,  and  parts  of  Eure-et-Loir  and 
Yonne  depts  BEAUCE  in  the  north,  Little  Beauce 
in  the  west,  and  Gatinaw  in  the  east  are  rich  agri- 
cultural districts,  the  large  and  ancient  forest  of 
Orleans  (northeast  of  the  city)  occupies  the  center, 
the  fertile  Loire  valley  yields  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
grapes  and  is  dotted  by  manv  fine  chateaux,  no- 
tably Blois  and  CHAMBORD  To  the  south  of  the 
Loire  bend  is  the  swampy  Sologne,  which  has  been 
considerably  improved  by  drainage  in  recent  years 
The  nucleus  of  the  Orl6anais  has  boon  part  of  the 
royal  domain  since  the  da>s  of  the  first  kings  of 
France,  and  its  history  is  that  of  Orleans 
Orleans  (drlaa'),  family  name  of  two  branches  of  the 
French  royal  line  The  house  of  Valois-Crleans, 
founded  by  Louis,  due  d'ORLEANS,  who^  assassi- 
nation (1407)  caused  the  civil  war  between  AB- 
UAONACS  AND  BtTRGUNDiANB,  ascended  the  French 
throne  (1498)  in  the  person  of  Louis  XII,  who 
died  without  male  issue  Oaston,  brother  of  Louis 
XIII,  was  made  duke  of  Orleans,  but  died  without 
a  male  heir  The  present  house  of  Bourbon- 
Or leans  was  founded  by  Philippe  I,  due  d' Orleans 
(ffilep'),  1640-1701,  a  brother  of  Louis  XIV  A 
notorious  libertine,  he  was  excluded  from  partici- 
pation in  state  affairs,  though  he  fought  m  the 
Dutch  War  and  won  the  victory  of  Cassel  (1677) 
He  married  (1661)  HENRIETTA  OF  ENGLAND  and, 
after  her  death,  ELIZABETH  CHARLOTTE  OF  BA- 
VARIA (1671)  His  son,  Philippe  II,  due  d'Orleans, 
1674-1723,  regent  of  France  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XV,  distinguished  himself  m  the  War  of 
the  Great  Alliance  and  that  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion, but  became  known  for  lus  cynicism  and  im- 
morality The  will  of  Louis  XIV  which  made  him 
president  of  the  regency  council  severely  restricted 
his  authority,  but  he  had  the  will  annulled  and 
governed  dictatorially  He  wan  responsible  for  the 
rise  of  John  LAW  and  the  ruinous  MISSISSIPPI 
SCHEME,  concluded  the  QUADRUPLE  ALLIANCE  of 
1718,  and  made  war  on  Spam  (1719-20)  His  chief 
minister  was  Cardinal  DTJBOIS  Social  life  during 
his  regency  reached  an  apex  of  licentiousness  The 
ambitions  of  the  regent  and  his  descendants  ulti- 
mately brought  the  house  of  Orleans  into  open  op- 
position to  the  ruling  house  The  regent's  great- 
grandson,  Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  due  d'Orleans, 
called  Philippe  Egalit6  (see  separate  article),  sup- 
ported the  French  Revolution  His  adherents,  the 
Orleaniflts,  who  sought  a  compromise  between  the 
monarchical  and  the  revolutionary  principles,  came 
into  powerthrough  the  Revolution  of  1830  and  put 
Philippe  Egalite's  son  Louis  PHILIPPE  on  the 
French  throne  Representative  of  the  capitalist 
upper  bourgeoisie,  the  Orleamsts  limited  their  defi- 
nition of  revolutionary  liberty  to  freedom  for  the 
middle  class  After  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe 
(1848),  they  continued  to  support  the  claims  of  his 
descendants,  the  Orleanist  pretenders,  who  re- 
turned from  exile  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III 
(1871)  Their  prospects,  though  high  under  the 
presidency  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  dwindled  stead- 
ily, especially  after  the  Third  Republic  exiled  all 
pretenders  m  1886  Louis  Philippe's  eldest  eon, 
Ferdinand  Philippe  Louis  Charles  Henri,  due 
d'OrliAns  (ferdSnS/,  Iwe'  sharl'  are'),  1810-42, 
took  part  in  the  French  expedition  to  Belgium 
(1831-32)  and  in  the  Algerian  ware  (1835-40).  His 
unfinished  Campagnet  de  t'armfe  d'Afnque,  1886- 
39,  was  published  in  1870.  He  died  in  a  carriage 


acddent.  His  eldest  son,  Louis  PfcUlM*  Albert 
d'OrUans,  comte  de  Paris  (albeV,  k6t'  du  part'), 
1838-94,  went  to  America  after  his  candidacy  for 
the  throne  had  failed  in  1848  He  fought  in  the 
Civil  War  under  General  MoClellan.  Back  in 
France  in  1871,  he  was  Orleanist  pretender,  but  re- 
linquished his  rights  to  the  legitimist  pretender, 
Henri  de  CHAMBORD  (1873)  After  Chambord's 
death  (1883),  he  became  head  of  the  entire  house 
of  Bourbon.  He  was  the  author  of  Workwomen's 
Attocwtwn*  m  England  (1869;  Eng  tr.,  1869)  and 
a  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  America  (1874-90, 
Eng  tr.,  4  vols  ,  1875-88),  a  standard  work  of  mili- 
tary history  He  died  in  England.  His  brother, 
Robert  Philippe  Louis  Eugene  Ferdinand  d'Or- 
leans, due  de  Chartres  (rdber',  uzhon'  ferdenft', 
duk'  du  shar'tni),  1840-1010,  fought  with  him  in 
the  Civil  War.  In  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he 
served  in  the  French  army  under  the  name  Robert 
le  Fort  After  1871  he  fought  in  the  Algerian  wars, 
but  he  went  into  exile  in  18X6  Owing  to  his 
brother's  renunciation  of  his  claims,  the  duke  of 
Chartres  was  regarded  by  many  Orleamsts  as  pre- 
tender from  1873  to  1883  Louis  Philippe  Robert, 
due  d'Orleans,  1869-1926,  succeeded  his  father, 
Louis  Philippe  Albert,  comte  de  Paris,  as  pretender 
in  1894  Born  and  educated  in  England,  no  served 
in  the  Indian  army  (1888-89)  He  left  accounts  of 
his  wide  travels  and  explorations  Ho  died  child- 
less Jean  <T Orleans,  due  de  Guise  (zha',  geV  or 
gwea'),  1874-1940,  son  of  the  duke  of  Chartres, 
was  pretender  after  1926  He  lived  in  exile,  as  did 
his  son.  Henri  Robert  Ferdinand  d'Orleans,  comte 
de  Paris,  1908-,  who  succeeded  to  his  fathei  's  claim. 

Orleans,  Charles,  due  d'  (sharl'  duk'  d6r'  l&a') ,  1391- 
1465,  French  prince  and  poet,  nephew  of  King 
Charles  VI  After  the  assassination  of  his  father, 
Louis  d'ORLEANS,  he  became  (1407)  titular  head  of 
the  Armagnacs  (see  ARMAGNACS  AND  BURGUN- 
DIANS)  He  was  captured  by  the  English  at  Agin- 
court  (1415)  and  remained  in  captivity  m  England 
until  1440.  when  he  was  ransomed  by  PHILIP  THK 
GOOD  of  Burgundy  In  retirement  at  Blois,  he  de- 
voted the  rest  of  his  life  to  writing  verse  and  to  the 
society  of  literary  men  Among  his  poems,  which 
are  remarkable  for  thoir  polish  and  charm,  are  the 
rondeau  beginning,  "Le  temps  a  Iaissi6  son  roan- 
teau"  and  the  ballad  beginning,  "Jo  meurs  de  souf 
au  pres  de  la  fontamo,"  both  still  popular  There 
are  translations  by  Andrew  Lang,  W  E  Henley, 
and  Ezra  Pound  Charles's  son  was  Louis  XII 

Orleans,  Gaston,  due  d'  (gastCO,  1608-60,  son  of 
Henry  IV  and  Mane  de'  Medici,  younger  brother 
of  Louis  XIII  He  took  part  in  many  of  the  con- 
spiracies against  Richelieu  and  several  times  fled 
from  France,  he  won  pardon  by  deserting  and  be- 
traying his  associates,  as  he  did  with  the  younger 
Henri  de  MONTMOKENCT  and  CINQ  MARS.  After 
the  death  of  the  king  he  became  lieutenant  general 
of  France  and  successfully  campaigned  against  the 
Spanish  He  was  exiled  (1652)  to  Blois  for  his  lead- 
ing part  in  the  FRONDE  Gaston  was  the  father  of 
Mile  de  MONTPENSIEH 

Orltans,  Henrietta  Anne,  dnchesse  d'  see  HENRI- 
ETTA OF  ENGLAND 

Orleans,  Henri  Philippe  Mane,  prince  d'  (fire' 
felfcp'  mare'  prSs'),  1867-1901,  French  explorer  and 
author,  b  England,  son  of  Robert,  duke  of  Char- 
tres After  a  journey  (1889)  from  Siberia  to  Siam, 
by  way  of  Tibet,  and  a  visit  (1892)  to  SE  Africa, 
he  left  (1895)  Hanoi,  to  complete  the  earlier  work 
of  M  J  F  Gamier  on  the  Mekong  nver  in  Indo- 
China  He  traveled  as  far  as  the  Brahmaputra, 
established  the  fact  that  the  Salween  originates  in 
Tibet,  and  discovered  also  the  source  of  the  Irra- 
waddy  His  accounts  of  his  travels  include  Around 
Tonkin  and  Siam  (1894,  Eng  tr  ,  1894)  and  From 
Tonkin  to  India  (1897,  Eng  tr  ,  1898) 

Orleans,  Louis,  due  d' (Iwe),  1372-1407,  brother  of 
CHARLES  VI  of  France,  whose  chief  counselor  he 
was  from  1388  to  1392  After  1392  he  became  in- 
volved in  a  long  struggle  with  his  uncle,  PHILIP  THE 
BOLD  of  Burgundy,  and  with  Philip's  successor, 
JOHN  THE  FEARLESS  Unpopular  because  of  his  ex- 
travagance, he  was  treacherously  murdered  by 
John's  order  m  1407.  His  death  precipitated  the 
civil  war  between  ARMAONACS  AND  BUROUNDIANB 

Orl6ans,  Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  due  d'  (Iwe'  felep' 
»h6zef),  known  as  Philippe  Bgalite  (agaleta'), 
1747-93,  trench  revolutionist,  great-grandson  of 
Philippe  II  d'Orleans  (see  ORLEANS,  family),  great- 
great-grandson  of  Louis  XIV  He  was  duke  of 
Montpensier  (1747-52)  and  duke  of  Chartres 
(1752-85)  before  inheriting  (1785)  the  title  duke  of 
Orleans  In  1771  he  was  exiled  from  Paris  for  op- 
posing MAUPEOU  In  the  next  years  he  became  a 
leader  of  the  discontented  faction,  and  at  the  first 
Assembly  of  Notables  (1787)  he  argued  that  the 
power  of  voting  taxes  inhered  solely  in  the  States- 
General  As  a  deputy  of  the  nobility  to  the  States- 
General,  he  favored  voting  by  head  and  led  the 
migration  of  a  group  of  nobles  to  join  the  Third 
Estate  (June  25,  1789)  His  unpopularity  with  the 
bourgeois  and  the  privileged  classes  and  his  cham- 
pionship of  the  depressed  made  his  Palais-Royal  a 
gathering  place  for  the  radicals  and  the  destitute  of 
all  sorts,  it  also  brought  upon  him  such  blame  for 
the  disturbances  in  Paris  that  he  thought  it  well  to 


*«oet>t  a  mission  to  England  (Get.,  1789).  He 
probably  could  have  had  the  crown  when  Louis 
XVI  fled  to  Varennea,  but  he  did  not  turn  from  his 
espousal  of  the  cause  of  the  lower  classes.  Louis 
Philippe  helped  the  JACOBINS  into  power  by  acting 
as  their  banker;  with  their  help,  and. after  exchang- 
ing his  title  for  the  name  Citisen  Egahte,  he  was 
elected  to  the  National  Convention  (Sept,,  1792) 
Although  he  voted  for  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI, 
he  was  soon  afterward  forsaken  by  the  Jacobins, 
who  used  the  charge  of  "Orleanism"  against  his 
bitter  enemies,  the  Girondists,  Arrested  (April  7, 
1793)  on  the  charge  of  aspiring  to  the  orown  and  of 
having  plotted  with  DUMCHJIUKZ,  he  was  guillotined 
on  Nov  6,  1793  The  charges  against  him,  except 
his  dissolute  morals,  have  never  been  convincingly 
proved  His  son  was  Kmg  Louis  PHILIPPE 

Orleans  (drleuna,  Fr  firl&ft'),  citv  (pop  04,765), 
capital  of  Loiret  dept ,  N  central  France  It  has 
clothing  and  metal  manufactures  The  old  city, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  is  surrounded  by 
sprawling  modern  suburbs  It  was  burned  by 
Julius  Caesar  and  rebuilt  by  Aurelian,  after  whom 
it  is  named  Taken  by  Clovis  I  (6th  cent ),  it  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  Fraukish  kingdom  of  Or- 
leans under  Clodomer,  eon  of  Clovis  The  kingdom 
existed  but  briefly  except  in  name  (see  FRANKS) 
It  was  united  (7th  cent )  with  Neustria  The  city 
soon  became,  aftei  Paris,  the  principal  residence  of 
the  French  kings.  Orleans,  with  the  surrounding 
province,  the  ORLEANAIB,  constituted  part  of  the 
small  nucleus  of  the  royal  domain,  and  it  was  sev- 
eral times  given  in  apanage  as  a  duchy  to  the  eldest 
brother  of  a  king  of  France  and  to  his  descendants 
(see  ORLEANS,  family)  The  siege  (1428-29)  of 
Orleans  by  the  English  threatened  to  bring  all  of 
France  under  English  rule,  and  its  lifting  by  JOAN 
o*  ARC  turned  the  tide  of  the  Hundred  Years  War 
In  the  Wars  of  Religion  (16th  cent )  and  the  period 
of  the  Fronde  (17th  cent ),  Orleans  again  witnessed 
important  events.  It  was  the  Huguenot  head- 
quarters and  was  besieged  (1563)  bv  tho  Catholu-H 
under  Francois  de  Guiao,  who  was  assassinated 
under  its  walls  In  1652  it  was  seized  for  the 
Fronde  by  Mile  de  Montpensier  In  1940,  when 
tho  Germans  were  advancing  across  1*  ranee,  Or- 
leans waa  ravaged  by  fires  winch  wiped  out  entire 
districts,  additional  damage  was  inflicted  m  1944 
The  Cathedral  of  Bamte-Croix,  rebuilt  (17th -19th 
cent)  after  its  destruction  by  the  Huguenots  in 
1568,  was  heavily  damaged,  the  Place  du  Martroi, 
with  the  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  Joan  of  Arc 
museum  were  destroyed,  numerous  Renaissance 
buildings,  however,  remained  intact,  including  the 
town  hall,  where  Francis  II,  husband  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Soots,  died  in  1500  The  feast  of  Joan  of 
Arc  is  celebrated  at  Orl6ans  with  j>articular  splen- 
dor early  in  May 

Orleans  (6rlfnz')  1  Town  (pop  1,428),  S  Ind  , 
near  Lost  River  and  8  of  Bedford,  settled  1815 
Dairying  is  done  here  2  Resort  town  (pop  1,461), 
8E  Mass  ,  on  Cape  Cod,  settled  1693.  set  off  from 
Eastham  1797.  3  Village  (pop  1,332)  in  Barton 
town,  N  Vt  .  8  of  Newport,  settled  c  1821.  It  has 
furniture  and  woodwork!  tig  industries 

Orleans,  tie  d'  (el"  dorlfuV),  or  Origans  Island 
(or lia',  dr'lcunz),  20  mi  long  and  5  mi  wide  (pop 
4,293),  S  Que  ,  in  the  8t  Lawrence  NK  of  Quebec- 
It  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  highway 
budge  opened  in  1935  Settled  (1651)  by  tho 
French,  it  was  the  site  of  one  of  Wolfe's  camps  in 
his  attack  on  Quebec  in  1759  Fruit,  vege tables, 
cheese,  and  poultry  are  products 

Orley,  Bernard  van  (ber'nirt  van  6r'll),  or  Barend 
van  Orley  (ha'ruut),  c  1491-1542,  Flemish  painter 
Little  is  known  of  his  early  life  and  training,  but  m 
1515  he  was  settled  in  Brussels,  where  he  became 
court  painter  to  Margaret  of  Austria,  regent  ot  tho 
Netherlands,  and  to  her  successor,  Mary  of  Hun- 
gary His  first  important  work  was  an  altarpieee 
(o  1512)  representing  scenes  from  the  lives  of  St 
Thomas  and  St.  Matthias  Among  other  works  ate 
Holy  Family  (Louvre),  a  triptych,  The  Tribulations 
of  fob  (Brussels) ,  The  Flight  into  Egypt  (Liverpool 
Royal  Inst ) ,  Crucifixion  (Rotterdam) ,  The  Last 
Judgment  (Antwerp);  and  Virgin  and  Child  with 
Angel*  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  Van  Orley  also  exe- 
cuted designs  for  stained  glass  and  tapestries,  an 
example  of  the  latter  being  the  Hunts  of  Mam- 
milwn  (Louvre) 

Orlov,  Aleksey  Grigoryevich,  Count  (ulylksya' 
grfgdr'yuvfch,  urldf),  1737-1808,  Russian  noble- 
man, brother  of  Grigori  G  Orlov.  He  played  an 
important  role  in  the  conspiracy  to  put  Catherine 
II  on  the  throne  It  is  alleged  that  he  waa  the  ac- 
tual murderer  of  PETER  III.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Russo-Turkish  and  Napoleonic  wars. 

Orlov,  Grigori  Grigoryevich,  Count  (grlgo'rfi),  1734- 
83,  Russian  nobleman  One  of  the  first  lovers  of 
Catherine  II,  he  was  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy 
which  put  her  on  the  throne.  Although  the  empress 
was  deeply  in  love  with  him  and  owed  her  power  to 
him  more  than  to  any  other  man,  his  position  as  a 
favorite  at  Catherine's  court  did  not  give  him  any 
decisive  voice  in  state  affairs  He  was  later  sup- 
planted by  other  favorites,  notably  Potomkin. 
Catherine  gave  him  high  military  posts  but  did  n< 
act  on  his  scheme  for  emancipation  of  the  serf 
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y,  Eugene  (dr'mand*),  1899-,  American 
conductor,  b  Budapest.  At  the  age  of  five  he 
entered  the  Budapest  Conservatory,  where  he 
studied  the  violin.  Graduating  in  1914,  he  then  be- 
came a  member  of  the  faculty.  He  had  appeared 
as  a  prodigy  since  the  age  of  seven  In  1921  he 
came  to  the  United  States  for  a  concert  tour,  which 
did  not  materialise  He  took  a  job  as  a  violinist  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  Capitol  Theatre,  New  York, 
and  later  became  its  conductor  After  a  successful 
guest  appearance  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
substituting  for  Toscamm,  who  was  ill,  he  was  ap- 
pointed conductor  of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony 
Orchestra  m  1931  In  1936  he  became  conductor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  He  became  a  U  8 
citiaen  in  1927 

Ormazd*  see  ZOROASTRIANISM 
Ormerod,  Eleanor  Anne  (dr'murod),  1828-1901, 
English  economic  entomologist  She  formed  a  col- 
lection of  insect  peats  for  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  and  published  pamphlets  as  a  result  of  her 
observations  She  became  consulting  entomologist 
of  the  Roval  Agricultural  Society  and  lecturer  for 
the  Royal  Agricultural  College  Among  the  insects 
that  were  the  objects  of  her  research  were  the  hop 
aphis,  Hessian  flv,  ox  warble,  and  botfly  Her 
works  include  Manual  of  Injurious  Insects  vnth 
Methods  of  Prevention  (1881),  Handltook  of  Insects 
Injurious  to  Orchard  and  Bush  Fruits  (1898)  and 
Fhes  Injurious  to  Stock  (1900)  See  her  autobiog- 
raphy (1W4) 

Ormoc  (6rmok')«  town  (pop  7,446),  on  Leyte, 
Philippine  Islands,  on  the  west  coast  Its  chief  ex- 
port is  rice  During  the  Second  World  War,  Ormoc 
was  the  principal  Japanese  supply  port  on  the 
island,  captured  by  U  S  forces  in  Dec  ,  1944 

ormolu  (dr'muloo)  [Fr, -ground  gold),  finish  used 
on  metal  to  imitate  gold  It  is  employed  chiefly  for 
furniture  mountings  The  term  originally  applied 
to  a  coating  of  ground  gold  and  was  extended  to 
alloys  of  copper  and  zinc  Ormolu  mountings  weie 
characteristic  of  18th-century  furniture  and  at- 
tained their  highest  artistic  and  technical  develop- 
ment in  France,  especially  in  the  work  of  Charles 
Cressent,  Pierre  Gouthiere,  and  Jacques  Caffieri 
Ormolu  was  produced  on  a  large  scale  in  England, 
with  Matthew  Boulton  the  chief  manufacturer 
Workmanship  deteriorated  in  the  19th  cent 

Ormond  (6r'mund)  [Irish, —east  Munster],  ancient 
division  of  Munster  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  in- 
cluding the  present  Co.  Tipperarv  It  was  granted 
by  the  English  king  to  the  Butlers,  who  became 
later  the  earls  of  Ormond  or  Ormonde 

Ormoud,  city  (pop  1,914),  NE  Fla  ,  just  N  of 
Daytona  Beach  and  on  Halifax  River  (a  lagoon), 
founded  c  1875  as  a  resort,  me  as  a  city  1929 
Across  the  lagoon  is  Ormond  Beach,  with  part  of 
the  famous  Daytona  Beach  motor  speedway  '  'The 
Casements,"  former  wmtei  home  of  John  D  Rocke- 
feller, is  at  Ormond  Beach 

Ormonde,  Tames  Butler,  12th  earl  and  1st  duke  of, 
1610-88,  Irish  statesman,  most  powerful  royalist 
influence  in  Ireland  during  the  PURITAN  REVOLU- 
TION A  ward  of  the  crown  after  the  death  (1619) 
of  his  father,  Viscount  Thurles,  he  was  brought  up 
a  Protestant  and  in  1629  married  the  daxighter  of 
the  eail  of  Desmond  Butler  succeeded  his  grand- 
father (1632)  and  went  to  IRELAND  (1633),  where  he 
gained  the  favor  of  Wentw6rth  (see  STRATFORD) 
In  command  of  the  army  after  Wentworth  returned 
to  England,  Ormonde  was  loyal  when  Wentworth 
was  attacked  by  Parliament  As  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, he  fought  the  Irish  rebels  in  1641  and,  although 
greatly  hampered  by  the  Irish  lords  justices,  de- 
feated the  enemy  at  Killsalghen  and  Kilrush  He 
was  made  a  marquess  (1642),  defeated  the  rebels 
(1643),  and,  under  orders  from  the  king,  concluded 
the  treaty  of  "cessation,"  placing  most  of  Ireland 
in  the  hands  of  the  Confedetate  Catholics  Or- 
monde now  dispatched  forces  to  the  king  in  England 
and  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  (1643) 
He  skillfully  maintained  himself  against  both  Cath- 
olic rebels  and  Protestant  adheients  of  the  English 
Parliament  In  1647  he  made  terms  with  Parlia- 
ment m  order  to  restore  peace  in  Ireland,  hut  gave 
up  his  office  He  joined  the  queen  and  Prince 
Charles  m  Pans  (1648)  but  returned  to  Ireland 
(1649)  and  proclaimed  CHARLES  II  Leaving  the 
island  again  at  the  insistence  of  Charles,  he  com- 
missioned CLANRTCARDH  his  deputy  (1650)  Crom- 
well's success  again  forced  Ormonde  to  return  to 
Pans,  whore  he  represented  Charles  in  negotiations 
preceding  the  Restoration  After  1 660  he  was  given 
numerous  offices  and  titles,  including  privy  coun- 
cilor, lord  high  steward  of  England,  earl  of  Breck- 
nock (English),  and  duke  of  Ormonde  (Irish;  also 
English  in  1682)  His  estates  were  restored  Again 
lord  lieutenant,  he  worked  to  promote  Irish  trade 
and  to  effect  the  complicated  business  of  restora- 
tion. Ho  was  unpopular  with  the  Restoration 
court,  especially  with  the  2d  duke  of  BUCKINGHAM, 
who  was  charged  with  instigating  an  unsuccessful 
attack  on  his  life  Ormonde  was  removed  as  lord 
lieutenant  (1669)  but  was  restored  to  office  in  1677. 
Because  his  anti-Cathoho  measures  at  the  time  of 
the  Titus  OATBS  plot  were  mild,  he  was  attacked 
by  the  1st  earl  of  SHAFTBSBURY.  He  was  removed 
from  the  lord  lieutenancy  in  1684  as  a  result  of  in- 
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trigue,  remaining  m  office  just  long  enough  to  pro- 
claim JAMBS  II.  Thereafter  he  emerged  from  re- 
tirement only  to  oppose  James's  attempt  to  dis- 
pense with  the  anti-Catholic  laws  In  an  age  of 
complex  loyalties,  Ormonde  directed  his  great  tal- 
ents to  the  support  of  the  Stuarts,  except  when  op- 
position to  Parliament  seemed  hopeless.  He  sur- 
vived his  son,  the  earl  of  OBSORY,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson  See  biographies  by  Thomas  Carte 
(new  od  ,  1861)  and  Lady  Burghclere  (1912). 
Ormonde.  James  Butler,  2d  duke  of,  1665-1745, 
Irish  soldier  and  statesman  He  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Butler,  earl  of  Ossorv  He  served  in  the 
army  in  Ireland  against  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
succeeded  his  grandfather  as  duke  of  Ormonde 
(1688),  supported  the  cause  of  William  of  Orange 
(William  III),  and  served  him  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  Early  m  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
he  commanded  land  forces  in  the  expedition  against 
Cadiz  m  1702  Later,  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland 
(1703-6,  1710-13)  and  as  Marlborough's  successor 
(171 1)  in  command  of  the  forces,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  men  in  the  kingdom  In  following 
Bohngbroke's  commands  in  his  conduct  of  the 
war  on  the  Continent  he  became  mvolved  in  the 
plot  to  prevent  the  accession  of  George  I,  and  in 
1715  he  was  impeached  Fleeing  to  France,  ho  was 
attainted,  took  part  in  the  rising  of  the  Jacobites  m 
1715,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  m  exile,  chiefly 
in  Spam  and  Italy 

Ormonde,  James  Butler,  5th  earl  of,  1420-61,  Irish 
nobleman  He  was  knighted  m  his  youth  by  Henry 
VI  of  England,  became  earl  of  Wiltshire  m  1449, 
and  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Ormonde  in  1453 
A  staunch  Lancastrian  m  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  he 
was  made  deputy  (1451)  and  then  viceroy  (1453) 
of  Ireland  and  lord  high  treasurer  of  England 
(1455)  He  fought  for  Henrv  at  St  Albany  and 
Wakefield,  was  defeated  bv  Edward,  duke  of  York 
(later  Edward  IV),  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  and  after 
being  captured  at  Towton  was  probably  beheaded 

Ormonde,  Thomas  Butler,  10th  earl  of,  1532-1614, 
Irish  nobleman  He  was  brought  up  in  England 
and  was  the  first  of  his  family  to  embrace  Protes- 
tantism He  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Ormonde 
in  1646,  and  m  1554  he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he 
tried  to  mediate  between  the  Irish  and  their  Eng- 
lish rulers  He  supported  the  movement  against 
the  Irish  chieftain,  Shane  O'NEILL,  and  became  in- 
volved in  a  bitter  quarrel  with  the  earl  of  Desmond, 
the  representative  of  the  traditional  enemies  of  the 
Ormondes  After  an  extended  struggle  Ormonde's 
cause  was  upheld  at  Elisabeth's  court,  and  Des- 
mond was  imprisoned  Ormonde  became  a  favorite 
of  the  queen  and  returned  to  Ireland  (1569)  only 
because  his  presence  there  was  essential  to  peace 
and  order  Desmond  was  released  in  1572,  returned 
to  Ireland,  and  continued  his  risings  against  Or- 
monde and  English  rule  Thereupon  Ormonde  was 
made  military  governor  of  Munster  and  led  the 
hght  on  the  Desmond  faction,  finallv  capturing  and 
slaying  the  rebellious  earl  (1583)  In  1588  Ormonde 
helped  to  capture  the  survivors  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  in  1697  he  waa 
made  lieutenant  governor  of  Ireland  and  supported 
the  English  troops  against  Hugh  O'Neill 

Ormskirk,  urban  district  (1931  pop  17,118;  1943 
estimated  pop  18,400).  Lancashire,  England,  NE 
of  Liverpool  The  church,  with  an  embattled  tower, 
contains  a  vault  of  the  earls  of  Derbv  Silk  and 
cotton  textiles  and  metal  goods  are  made  in  Orms- 
kirk  Near  by  is  Rufford  Old  Hall,  a  15th-century 
mansion,  presented  to  the  nation  in  1936. 

Ormulum  see  ORRMULUM. 

Ormuz,  Iran   see  HORMUZ 

Ormuzd    see  ZOROASTRIANISM 

ornament,  in  architecture,  decorative  detail  en- 
hancing structures  Structural  ornament,  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  framework,  includes  the  shaping 
and  placement  of  the  BtrrrRESs,  CORNICE,  MOLDING, 
CEILING,  and  HOOF  and  thp  CAPITAL  and  other  ele- 
ments of  the  column,  as  well  as  the  use  of  building 
materials  of  contrasting  color  or  texture.  Applied 
ornament  embraces  tho  adornment  of  structural 
members  with  statuary,  carving,  molding,  paint, 
inlay,  mosaic,  and  facings  Representational  orna- 
ment depicts  natural  forms,  nonrepreaentational 
includes  geometric,  conventionalized,  and  fanciful 
designs  Symbolic  ornament  is  highly  developed  m 
primitive  and  Oiiental  decoration,  and  allegorical 
embellishment  is  a  characteristic  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture Decorations  of  ancient  Egyptian  struc- 
tures primarily  involved  brightly  colored  surfaces, 
placement  of  statuary,  and  use  of  papyrus,  lotus, 
and  spiral  motifs  The  Greeks  were  noted  foi 
structural  ornament;  they  employed  statuary  (much 
of  it  painted)  and  popularised  dentils  and  such 
motifs  as  the  egg  and  dart,  water  leaf,  anthemion, 
and  acanthus.  Roman  decoration  is  a  sumptuous 
composite  based  in  part  on  an  adaptation  of  Greek 
motifs  and  evidencing  skillful  use  of  veneers  and 
polychrome  marble  Bysantine  ornament  ta  marked 
by  the  use  of  gilding,  mosaics,  veneers,  patterned 
bricks,  the  basket  capital,  flat,  sharply  carved  de- 
signs, and  motifs  of  birds  and  of  Christ's  mono- 
gram Gothic  architecture  is  characterised  by  the 
use  of  structural  adornment  including  grouped 
columns  and  grained  vaults,  of  naturalistic  or  f  and- 
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ful  statuary  and  carvings  on  crockets,  corbels, 
capitals,  and  gargoyles,  and  of  tracetied  windows, 
stained  glass  was  a  special  decorative  feature.  The 
Renaissance  brought  a  vigorous  adaptation  of 
classic  forms — sculptures,  often  heroic  in  size  (-upon 
frieze,  doorway,  panel,  and  pilaster),  motifs  odf  car- 
lands  of  fruit  or  flowers,  masks,  curved  shields  and 
cartouches,  and  strap  interlacing  Post-Renais- 
sance ornament  alternated  between  classic  in- 
fluences and  unrestrained  styles  such  as  the  rococo 
Modern  architects  tend  to  abandon  the  eclecticism 
of  the  19th  cent  Ornament  may  be  omitted  or 
concentrated  in  telling  masses,  murals,  statuarv, 
living  plants,  and  the  use  of  contrasting  materials 
are  often  an  integral  part  of  the  structure  In  the 
Orient  decorations  are  colorful  with  gilding  and 
lacquer,  curving  and  statuary  are  elaborate  Mos- 
lem ornament  emphasizes  geometric  or  fanciful 
patterns,  iatticewoik,  and  stalactite  details  such  as 
pendentives  See  also  articles  on  the  architecture 
of  individual  countries  and  peiiods,  e  g  ,  EGYPTIAN 

ARCHITECTURE  and  RENAISSANCE  ABCHITXCTUKE 

See  A  D  F  Hainlin,  A  History  of  Ornament  (2 
vols  ,  101 6-23) ,  Talbot  Hamlm,  Architecture  (1947) 

ornament,  m  music  notes  added  to  a  melodic  line 
for  the  purpose  of  embellishment  or  decoration 
Ornamentation  was  practiced  an  early  as  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  bv  the  singers  of  plain  song,  and  the  prac- 
tice seems  to  have  reached  its  height  in  the  baroque 
era,  with  the  rise  of  accompanied  monody  Trea- 
tises wore  written  and  attempts  made  to  standard- 
ize practices  Symbols  were  adopted  as  a  kind  of 
shorthand  for  the  notation  of  some  ornament*, 
others  were  written  out  in  complete  notation,  and 
still  others  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  solo 
performer — often  the  composer  himself  Since  the 
baroque  era  composers  have  attempted  to  indi- 
cate their  intentions  regarding  ornaments  in  pre- 
cise notation  In  the  20th  cent  the  tendency  has 
been  towaid  a  minimum  of  ornamentation,  the 
same  period  has  seen  extensive  research  to  make 
possible  the  performance  of  baroque  mufaio  in  the 
manner  of  the  baroque  era 

Ornan  (or'nan),  same  as  ARAUNAH 

Orne(Arn),  department  (2,372 sq  mi  ;pop  273,181), 
N  France,  in  the  hillv  inland  section  of  Normandy. 
It  includes  part  of  the  PERCHB  region  ALENQON  is 
the  capital  The  small  Orne  river  empties  into  the 
English  Channel  at  Caen 

ornithopter(6r'nlth6p*tur,  6rnlth6p'tur)  [Gr  , -bird's 
wing]  or  orthopter  (6rth6p'tur),  heavier-than-air 
type  of  aircraft,  deriving  its  support  and  propulsion 
from  flapping  wings,  imitating  the  flight  of  birds  No 
machine  of  this  type  has  been  successfully  devised 

Oroflno  (6rof6'n6),  city  (pop.  1,602),  co  seat  of 
Clearwater  co  ,  N  Idaho,  on  the  Clearwater  and  E 
of  Lewiaton,  founded  1898,  uic  1906.  The  name 
was  taken  from  a  short-lived  mining  camp  estab- 
lished c  25  mi  away  in  the  gold  rush  of  1861  It 
is  a  lumber  town  in  an  area  of  white-pine  forests 

Orono  (6'rund),  town  (pop  3,702),  S  Maine,  on  the 
Penobscot  8  mi  above  Bangor,  settled  o  1775  as 
Stillwater,  me  1806  as  Orono  Until  1840  it  in- 
cluded Old  Town  Wood  products  and  pulp  are 
made  The  state  university  is  here  (see  MAINS, 
UNIVERSITY  OF) 

Oronsay  (6'runsa,  6'runzft),  small  island,  off  W 
Scotland,  in  Argyllshire,  one  of  the  Inner  Hebrides 
It  is  just  8  of  COLO  NBA  Y  There  are  a  sculptured 
cross  and  remains  of  a  priory 

Orontes  (6r5n't£s),  river,  c  250  mi  long,  formed  in 
the  valley  of  El  Bika  (Coele-Syria)  in  Lebanon  It 
flows  generally  N  through  Syria  past  Horns  and 
Hama,  finally  turning  SW  into  Turkey  for  a  short 
course  past  Antioch  to  the  Mediterranean  It  is 
celebrated  principally  because  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  settlements  about  it  and  because  of  the  remark- 
able and  huge  water  wheels  of  Homa  and  Hama 

Oropus  (oro'pus),  ancient  town  of  Greece,  on  tho 
border  of  Attica  and  Boeotia  It  was  the  subject 
of  strife  between  Athenians  and  Boeotians  from  the 
6th  cent  B  C  The  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  was  there 
Excavation  has  disclosed  a  temple,  a  colonnade, 
and  a  theater,  dating  from  the  3d  <  ent  B  C. 

Oroshaza,  Hung.  Oroshdza,  (6'r6sh-h  izo),  town  (pop 
27,062),  SE  Hungary.  It  is  an  agricultural  trading 
tenter. 

Orosius,  Paulas  (oro'sheus),  c  385-420,  Iberian 
priest,  theologian,  and  historian,  b  Tarragona, 
Spain,  or  Braga,  Portugal  He  wont  to  see  St 
Augustine  (c413)  and  wrote,  at  request,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  errors  of  Priscilhan  and  of  Ongen. 
Augustine  then  sent  him  to  Palestine  to  warn  St 
Jerome  of  the  menace  of  Pelagianism  Unable  to 
return  to  Spain,  which  was  overrun  by  the  Vandals, 
Orosius  remained  in  Africa,  where  he  completed  the 
Seven  Books  of  fhstoru  against  the  Pagans  (Eng  tr 
by  I  W  Raymond,  1936),  which  had  been  under- 
taken to  continue  the  vein  of  Augustine's  City  of 
God  The  work  became  a  kind  of  textbook  of  uni- 
versal history  for  the  Middle  Agos,  it  treats  world 
history  as  a  concrete  proof  of  the  apocalyptic  vi- 
sions of  the  Bible.  King  Alfred  translated  it  into 
English 

Oroville  (6'rovll)  1  City  (pop  4,421),  co  seat  of 
Butte  co.,  N  Caul ,  N  of  Sacramento  and  on  the 

Feather  river.  Settled  m  1849,  it  boomed  as  a  gold 

camp  and  river  town  but  is  now  the  center  of  an 
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olive-growing  and  orchard  region  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1857 
Feather  River  Canyon  and  Feather  Falls  are  near 
by  S  Town  (pop  1,206),  N  Wash  ,  a  port  of  entry 
on  the  Okanogan  river  near  Canada,  me  1908 
Oroya,  La  (la  dro'ya),  city  (pop  14.494),  S  central 
Peru.  A  highland  city,  it  is  chiefly  a  rail  and  high- 
way junction  between  Lima  on  the  coast  and  the 
mining  and  agncultural  centers  of  the  mountains 
Copper  ore  is  smelted  here 

Orozco,  Jose  Clemente  (hosft'  klaman'ta  oro'sko), 
1883-1949,  Mexican  mural  and  genre  painter  and 
lithographer,  grad  Mexican  National  Agricultural 
School  He  became  an  architectural  draughtsman 
and  in  1909  turned  to  painting  With  Rivera  he  led 
the  Mexican  renaissance  His  work  is  stark  in  its 
simplicity  arid  deals  chiefly  and  compassionately 
with  social  themes,  especially  with  man  versus  the 
machine  Irom  1917  to  1919  and  from  1927  to 
1932  Orozco  was  in  the  United  States  Much  of  his 
work  is  true  fresco  painting,  executed  directly  on 
the  wet  plaster  Such  la  his  mural  painting  m  tho 
New  School  for  Social  Research,  New  York  His 
work  m  the  United  States  includes  also  Prometheus 
(Frarv  Hall,  Pomona  College,  Calif )  and  Epic  of 
Culture  in  the  New  World  (Baker  Library,  Dart- 
mouth College)  There  are  several  fine  mural 
paintings  in  Mexico,  such  as  those  at  Guadalajara 
in  tho  university,  the  governor's  palace,  and  the 
orphanage  chapel  See  Jose  Clemente  Orozco  (re- 
productions of  200  of  his  paintings,  1932) 
Orp*h  (fir'pu),  sister-in-law  of  Ruth  Ruth  1  4,14 
Orpen,  Sir  William,  1878-1931,  British  portrait  and 
genre  painter,  b  li eland  He  is  best  known  for  his 
scenes  from  Irish  life,  his  paintings  and  sketches  of 
life  at  the  front  in  the  First  World  War,  and  has 
portraits  Most  of  the  delegates  to  tho  Pans  Peace 
Conference  sat  for  him  He  was  a  consummate 
draughtsman,  and  his  paintings  are  full  of  vitality 
and  richly  colored  Many  of  his  war  pictures  are 
now  in  the  Imperial  War  Museum,  London 
Among  his  works  are  The  Irish  Wedding,  In  the 
Wicklow  Mountains,  Sowing  the  8eed,  The  Jockiy, 
Mother  and  Child,  and  TAt  Unknown  British  Solditr 
in  France  Other  notable  works  include  a  portrait 
of  Percy  Wyndham  and  Myself  and  Venus  (both 
Carnegie  Inst  ,  Pittsburgh)  and  Leading  the  Life  in 
the  West  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  Orpen  was  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Portrait  Society  and  of  the 
International  Society  of  Sculptors,  Painters,  and 
Engravers  In  1918  he  was  knighted  and  in  1919 
became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Art 
He  wrote  Onlooker  \n  France  (1921)  and  Monet  of 
Old  Ireland  and  Myself  (1924) 
orphan:  see  CHILDREN,  DEPENDENT,  ADOPTION; 

FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL,  GUARDIAN  AND  WARD. 

Orpheus  (dr'feus,  Sr'fQs),  m  Greek  mythology,  cele- 
brated Thracian  bard  Ho  was  the  son  of  the  Muse 
Calliope  by  Apollo  or,  according  to  another  legend, 
bj  Oeagrus.  The  music  of  his  lyre  was  so  beautiful 
that  it  charmed  the  wild  beasts,  the  troos,  and  tho 
rocks  After  his  return  from  the  Argonaut  expedi- 
tion, he  married  the  nymph  Euryduo  (y6"6rl'dls6) 
She  met  her  death  by  a  snake  bite  while  fleeing  the 
advances  of  Aristaeus,  and  Orpheus,  disconsolate, 
went  to  Hades  in  search  of  her  The  gods  of  tho 
underworld,  charmed  by  his  music,  restored  his 
wife  to  him,  but  forbade  him  to  look  at  her  until  ho 
reached  the  earth  He  disobeyed,  and  Eurydico 
vanished  When  Orpheus  returned  to  Thrace  hw 
grief  led  him  to  scorn  all  women ,  a  band  of  Bacchae 
killed  him  in  rovengo  Orpheus  is  considered  as  the 
founder  of  Orphiam  (see  ORPHIC  MYSTERIES)  The 
myth  of  Orpheus,  the  "inventor  of  music,"  and 
Eur>dice  has  perhaps  been  used  more  often  than 
any  other  subject  as  an  operatic  libretto  Gmho 
Caccim's  Eurydite  is  the  earliest  opera  of  which 
the  music  is  extant 

Orphic  Mysteries  (6r'fik),  see-ret  religious  rites  in 
worship  of  Dionysus  Tho  rites  wore  based  on  the 
myth  of  Dionysus  Zagrcus,  which  said  that  Za- 
greus, son  of  Zeus  and  Persephone,  was  devoured 
by  the  Titans  at  the  instigation  of  the  jealous  Hera 
Athena  saved  his  heart  and  gave  it  to  Zeus,  who 
destroyed  the  Titans  with  lightning.  From  their 
ashes  sprang  the  race  of  men,  who  were  now  part 
evil  (Titan)  and  part  divine  (Zagreus)  Zeus  swal- 
lowed Zagreus'  heart  and  out  of  it  was  born  tho 
new  Dionysus  Zagreus  Thus  the  initiate,  besides 
performing  the  usual  tasks  of  the  MYSTERIES,  had 
to  eat  the  raw  flesh  of  an  animal  (omophagi)  con- 
sidered to  be  the  reincarnation  of  Dionysus  Za- 
greus In  this  way  he  achieved  a  mystical  union 
with  the  god.  EROS,  as  a  god  of  fertility,  was  some- 
tunes  associated  with  Dionysus  Poems  purported 
to  have  been  written  by  Orpheus  in  the  6th  cent 
B  C  were  the  basis  of  the  Greek  mystery  religion 
Orphism.  Orphism,  propagated  by  wandering 
priests  and  pilgrims,  explained  the  good  and  evil 
in  men  by  the  myth  of  Dionysus  Zagreus  It  taught 
the  transmigration  of  souls  and  the  importance  of 
a  pure  moral  and  ritual  life  for  immortality.  Ritual 
purity  included  abstinence  from  animal  food,  the 
avoidance  of  contact  with  death  or  birth,  and  the 
wearing  of  white  garments  In  the  next  world, 
reward  awaited  the  righteous,  punishment  the  un- 
righteous See  W.  C  Guthne,  Orpheus  and  Greek 
Religion  (1935). 
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orpine:  see  SBDUM. 

Orpington,  residential  suburb,  Kent,  England,  SE  of 
London  Some  of  Ruskm's  works  were  printed 
here  The  town  gives  its  name  to  Orpington 
chickens 

Orr,  James  Lawrence,  1822-73,  American  politi- 
cian, b  Pendleton  District  (now  Anderson  co.), 
S  C  ,  studied  law  at  the  Umv  of  Virginia  He 
served  m  the  South  Carolina  legislature  (1844-48) 
and  in  the  U  S  House  of  Representatives  (1849- 
59),  where  he  was  (1857-59)  speaker  An  anti- 
Douglas  Democrat,  Orr  became  a  champion  of  se- 
cession when  Lincoln  was  elected  President  m  1860 
After  brief  military  service,  he  was  elected  (Dec  , 
1861)  to  the  Confederate  senate,  where  he  sat 
throughout  the  Civil  War  Ho  was  elected  gover- 
nor of  South  Carolina  in  186b  Orr,  at  first  a  sup- 
Krter  of  President  Johnson's  Reconstruction  plan, 
came  a  radical  Republican  In  Deo  ,  1872,  Presi- 
dent Grant  appointed  him  minister  to  Russia, 
where  he  died 

Orr,  John  Boyd  Orr,  1st  Baron,  1880-,  British  nutri- 
tionist and  agricultural  scientist,  b.  Scotland,  grad 
Umv  of  Glasgow  He  was  awarded  the  1949  Nobel 
Peac  e  Prize  He  sorvod  as  professor  of  agriculture 
at  the  Umv  of  Aberdeen  (1942-45)  and  govern- 
ment consultant  on  nutrition  and  health  and  was 
director  general  (1946-47)  of  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  He  has  made 
notable  contributions  to  the  science  of  nutrition 
and  to  the  solution  of  world  food  problems  and  has 
worked  toward  the  establishment  of  a  world  gov- 
ernment. Kmghtod  in  1935,  he  was  created  baron 
m  1949 

Orrefors  (6ruf6rs',-f6sh')F  village,  Kronoborg  co , 
SE  Sweden  It  is  famous  for  tho  manufacture  of 
fine  glassware  The  near-by  village  of  Kosta  is  also 
a  center  of  glassmaking  Simon  Gate  and  Edward 
Hald  have  made  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
art  of  engraved  glassware,  and  their  work  is  repre- 
sented m  numerous  collections 

Orrery,  Charles  Boyle,  4th  earl  of  (o'rur6),  1676- 
1731,  English  nobleman,  grandson  of  Roger  Boyle, 
1st  earl  of  Orrery  Ho  succeeded  his  brother  as  earl 
m  1703  In  the  controversy  with  Sir  William  Tom- 
pie  and  Richard  Bentley  over  modern  and  antique 
scholarship,  Boylo  edited  (1695)  the  letters  of 
Phalans  The  whole  trivial  controversy  was  satir- 
ized— and  made  famous — by  Jonathan  Swift  in  his 
Battle  of  the  Books  Orrery  rose  to  tho  rank  of 
major  general  (1709)  in  tho  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  but  did  not  play  an  important  part 
He  later  assisted  m  the  negotiation  of  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht 

Orrery,  Roger  Boyle,  1st  earl  of,  1621-79,  Irish 
statesman  and  writer,  who  attempted  to  preserve 
peace  in  Ireland  by  lending  his  support  to  which- 
ever regime  was  most  capable  of  ruling  Son  of 
Richard  BOYLE,  the  "grc>at,  earl"  of  Cork,  he  was 
created  Baron  Broghill  m  1627.  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  traveled  abroad,  and  served 
against  the  Irish  rebels  in  1641  Although  a  royal- 
ist, Broghill  submitted  to  Parliament  after  1647 
He  later  attempted,  in  England,  to  serve  tho  royal- 
ists, but,  with  icmarkablo  shrewdness,  Cromwell 
won  him  to  the  Puritan  cause,  to  this  ho  remained 
faithful  until  its  collapse  under  Richard  Cromwell 
During  this  time  he  helped  restoie  order  in  Ireland, 
received  large  grants  of  land,  and  served  in  the 
Parliament  of  1654  and  the  Paihament  of  1656 
and  also  as  lord  president  of  the  council  m  Scot- 
land When  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  seemed 
inevitable,  ho  crossed  to  Ireland  and,  with  Sir 
Chatles  Cooto,  secured  it  for  the  king  He  was 
made  earl  of  Orrery  (1660)  and  a  lord  justice 
and  served  in  the  Parliament  of  1661  and  as  loid 
president  of  Munster  until  1668  A  friend  and 
patron  of  the  writers  of  his  ago,  Orrery  also  wrote 
rhymed-verse  tragedies,  among  them  Henry  the 
Fifth,  Mustapha,  and  The  Black  Prince,  a  romance, 
Parthenissa  (1651-09) ,  and  a  military  treatise  He 
is,  however,  probably  best  known  for  his  political 
career  See  pieface  by  William  Smith  Clark  II  to 
his  edition  (1937)  of  Orrery's  dramatic  works 

Orrington  (6'rmgtun),  town  (pop  1,517),  8  Maine, 
on  tho  Penobscot  8  mi  below  Bangor,  in  an  or- 
chard area;  settled  1770,  me  1788. 

orrisroot   see  IRIS 

Orrmulum  or  Ormulum  (6r'mulm),  Middle  English 
collection  of  homilies  on  the  Gospels,  in  veise, 
comprising  about  10,000  linos  in  all,  written  by 
Orrm  (or  Orrmin),  an  Augustiniun  canon  of  Lm- 
colnshiro  The  manuscript,  in  the  author's  own 
handwriting,  is  of  about  the  year  1200,  and  the 
orthography  is  of  great  importance  for  tho  study  of 
Middle  English  phonology. 

Orrom,  Eilley   see  BOWERS,  EILLBY  ORRUM. 

Orrville,  village  (pop  4,484),  NE  Ohio,  NE  of 
Wooster,  m  a  farm  area,  settled  c  1850,  me  1864 
Wood-preserving  chemicals,  castings,  and  hard- 
ware are  made  here 

Ors,  Eugemo  d'  (aoohfi/nyo  6rs'),  1882-,  Spanish 
writer,  b  Barcelona  His  style  is  characterized  by 
precision  and  interest  in  form  His  glosan  (com- 
mentaries), shorter  than  essays,  of  which  he  wrote 
many,  are  both  m  his  native  Catalan  and  in  Span- 
ish His  mam  interest  is  in  aesthetic  problems,  and 
he  wrote  much  on  art — Pousnn  y  el  Greco  (1922), 


El  arte  de  Qoyn  (1928),  Cezanne  (1924),  Picasio 
(1930).  He  wrote  a  novel  m  Catalan,  La  ben  plan- 
tada  (1912) 

Orsmy,  Alfred  Guillaume  Gabriel,  count  d'  (alfred' 
geyam'  gabreel',  ddrsa'),  1801-52,  French  dandy 
Son  of  a  Bonapartist  general,  he  went  to  England, 
where  he  met  the  earl  and  countess  of  BLESSJNG- 
TON,  with  whose  family  he  was  associated  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  D'Orsay  married  Lord  Blessing  ton '9 
daughter,  Harriet,  but  the  union  was  unsuccessful 
After  Blessmgton's  death  D'Orsay  and  Lady  Blos- 
emgton  became  the  center  of  a  fashionable  artistic 
and  literary  circle  m  London.  To  their  dinners  at 
Gore  House,  Kensington,  came  the  most  famous 
men  of  the  time.  D'Oraay  was  long  arbiter  eleqan- 
tanum  of  English  society  and  was  considered  an 
accomplished  artist  and  sculptor  In  1849,  to 
escape  his  creditors,  he  fled  to  Pans,  whore  he  died 
See  biography  by  W  Teignmouth  Shore  (1911) 
Orsha  (dr'shu),  city  (pop  22,011),  NE  Belorussia, 
on  the  Dnieper  It  is  a  rail  center  and  manufactur- 
ing city,  having  textiles,  clothing,  and  processed 
food  among  its  products.  There  is  a  castle  dating 
from  the  llth  cent 

Orsmi  (Srsc'ne),  powerful  Roman  family  which  in- 
cluded Popes  CKLBSTINE  III,  NICHOLAS  III,  and 
Benedict  XIII  and  numerous  othet  churchmen, 
soldiers,  and  statesmen  Its  origins  are  legendary 
The  eponymous  ancestor  was  one  Ursus,  but  the 
founder  of  the  family's  greatness  was  Matteo  Rosso 
Orsmi  (13th  cent ),  who  held  fiefs  in  Latium,  was  a 
Roman  senator,  and  inaugurated  tho  family  policy 
of  devotion  to  the  papal  and  Guelph  causes  The 
long  rivalry  between  the  Orsmi  and  the  Ghibelhne 
COLONNA  family  lasted  until  the  early  16th  cent 
and  often  plunged  Rome  into  anarchy  The  family 
divided  into  several  branches  and  still  has  repre- 
sentatives Its  members  were  made  princes  of  tho 
Holy  Roman  Empire  in  tho  17th  cent  Two  prom- 
inent members  were  Lorenzo  Oraim  (d  1536),  who 
defended  (1527)  Rome  and  the  Castel  Sant'  Angelo 
against  the  troops  of  Emperor  Charles  V,  and  the 
pnncesso  des  UHHINS 

Orsim,  Felice  (fale'chii),  1819-58,  Italian  patriot 
and  conspirator  A  follower  of  Mazzim,  he  oarly 
became  an  active  revolutionist  in  tho  Papal  States 
and  in  Tuscany  He  was  jailed  (1854-6b)  by  the 
Austnans  but  escaped  from  the  foi  tress  of  Mantua 
In  1857  he  fell  out  with  Mazzmi,  and  in  1858  he 
made  an  attempt  on  tho  life  of  Napoleon  III,  whom 
he  held  responsible  for  tho  failure  of  the  Italian 
revolutions  of  1848-49  Though  ably  defended  by 
Jules  Favre,  ho  was  executed  His  act,  designed  to 
arouse  world  interest  in  the  Italian  cause,  influenced 
Napoleon's  decision  to  intervene  in  favor  of  Italian 
unification  » 

Orsk  (6rsk).  uty  (1926  pop  13,581,  1939  pop 
65,799,  1946  estimated  pop  100,000),  E  European 
RSFSR,  on  the  Uial  river  It  m  the  center  of  an 
important  industrial  distru  t,  with  manufac  tures  of 
machinery  and  motallurgKul  plants  (nickel  and 
aluminum  works)  Oil  is  piped  to  Orsk  from  the 
Emba  held  (550  mi  away)  and  refined  hero  The 
city  was  founded  m  the  18th  cent  as  a  frontier  out- 
post, but  its  industrial  growtli  is  very  recent 
Ortegal,  Cape  (6rtagil'),  NW  Spam,  in  Galuia,  ex- 
tending into  the  Atlantic  It  is  usually  considered 
the  southwestern  limit  of  the  Bay  of  Bi 
Ortega 
1883- 
drid 

several  German  universities,  and  his  early  work 
especially  shows  the  influence  of  Gorman  neo-Kant- 
lan  thought  In  1910  he  became  professor  of  meta- 
ph\  sic  s  at  the  Umv  of  Madrid  In  spite  of  his  in- 
tellectual aloofness,  he  was  an  extremely  popular 
lecturer  and  writer  His  cssa>s  were  first  collected 
in  Meditacwnes  del  Quijole  (1914),  comparing  Ger- 
manic and  Mediterranean  cultures  It  is  the  thesis 
of  Ortega's  philosophy  that  unless  the  masses  are 
directed  by  an  intellectual  minority,  chaos  will 
result.  Many  of  the  essays  in  El  espettador  [the 
spectator]  (8  vols  ,  1916-34)  had  appeared  first  m 
the  Remsta  de  Occidente,  the  review  he  founded 
(1921)  and  directed  El  tema  de  ntiestro  tiempo 
(1923),  an  attempt  to  systematize  his  philosophy, 
was  translated  (1931)  as  The  Modern  Theme  It 
was,  however,  with  La  rebelidn  de  las  masas  (1930, 
Eng  tr ,  The  Revolt  of  the  Masses,  1932)  that 
Ortega  became  internationally  known  His  earlier 
Eapana  invertebiada  (1922,  Eng  tr  ,  Ineertebrate 
Spain.  1937)  was  widely  reviewed  Ortega  sup- 
ported the  republic,  but  at  the  outbreak  (1936)  of 
the  civil  war  ho  fled  to  France  and  thence  to 
Argentina  In  1943  he  became  a  lecturer  at  the 
Umv  of  Lisbon  and  in  1949  returned  to  Spam 
Other  collections  of  essays  which  have  appeared  in 
English  are  Toward  a  Philosophy  of  History  (1941), 
The  Mission  of  the  University  (1944),  and  Concord 
and  Liberty  (1946)  His  name  is  sometimes  written 
Jose  Ortega  Gasset 

Orteliug,  Abraham  (6rte'lyus),  1527-98,  Flemish 
geographer,  of  German  origin.  Next  to  his  con- 
temporary Meroator,  he  is  the  greatest  of  the  16th- 
century  Flemish  school  of  geography.  He  traveled 
with  Mercator  m  1560  and  was  inspired  by  him 
to  begin  his  chief  work,  Theatrum  orbis  terrarum 
(1570).  The  first  edition  of  this  atlas  contained  53 


j  southwestern  limit  ol  the  «ay  ol  Uiscav 
sga  y  Gasset,   Jos6   (hosiV  6rta'ga  e  gosoV), 
S3-,  Spanish  essa>ist  and  philosopher,  b    Ma- 
d,  Ph  D  Umv   of  Madrid,  1904    He  studied  ui 
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maps,  in  part  compiled  from  maps  of  87  cartog- 
raphers Ortehus  was  made  geographer  to  Philip 
II  of  Spam  in  1575  He  produced  a  number  of  other 
geographic  works,  one  of  the  beat  known  of  which 
is  the  Thesaurus  geographicus  (1587) 
Orthez  (6rteV),  town  (pop  4,609),  Basses-Pyrenees 
dept ,  SW  France,  m  BEARN  Among  picturesque 
buildings  are  the  house  of  Jeanne  d'Albret  and 
remains  of  the  castle  of  Gaston  Phoebus,  count  of 
Foix  Here  Wellington  defeated  the  French  under 
Marshal  Soult  in  1814 

Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  community  of  Christian 
churches  which  had  their  origin  in  E  Europe  and 
SW  Asia  They  agree  doctrmally  in  accepting  aa 
ecumenical  the  first  seven  councils  (see  COUNCIL, 
ECUMENICAL)  and  m  rejecting  the  headship  in  the 
Church  of  the  bishop  of  Home  (the  pope)  This 
repudiation  of  the  papal  claims  is  the  single  point 
of  faith  and  morals  dividing  all  Orthodox  from  all 
Roman  Catholics  Many  persons  whoso  practices 
are  very  like  those  of  the  Orthodox  recognize  the 
headship  of  the  pope,  these  are  called  Catholics  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Orthodox  This  use  of 
the  terms  Catholic  (obeying  the  pope)  and  Orthodox 
(belonging  to  one  of  the  Orthodox  churches)  is  not 
technical,  for  both  groups  call  themselves  both 
Catholic  and  Orthodox  (see  CATHOLIC  CHURCH) 
The  word  Orthodox  became  a  favorite  at  the  time 
of  the  overthrow  of  iconoclasm  in  Constantinople 
Orthodox  acceptance  of  the  seven  councils  entails 
exclusion  from  their  communion,  on  grounds  of 
heresy,  of  the  Nestonan,  Jacobite,  Coptic,  and 
Armenian  churches,  it  also  involves  holding  a  sacra- 
mental doctrine  of  grace  ex  opere  operato  (see 
GRACE)  and  of  veneration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  two 
points  separating  the  Orthodox  from  Protestants 
The  term  Greek  Church  for  the  Orthodox  is  am- 
biguous, it  is  best  to  confine  Greek  to  the  patriarch- 
ate of  Constantinople,  to  the  Church  of  Greece,  and 
to  the  Byzantine  rite  The  Byzantine  rite  is  the 
normal  form  of  Orthodox  worship  The  LITUROY  us 
not  usually  celebrated  daily  as  in  the  West,  and  it  is 
always  sung  Raised  bread  is  used  JM  the  sacrifice, 
and  communion  is  given  to  laymen  in  both  kinds, 
with  a  spoon  Infants  receive  communion  and  con- 
firmation The  other  sacraments  also  are  like  those 
of  the  Latin  rite,  except  in  details,  e  g  ,  confirma- 
tion is  conferred  by  priests,  unction  is  for  the  sick 
(not  just  tho  dying),  and  confession  IB  much  less 
frequent  The  churches  are  generally  square  with 
a  solid  sanctuary  screen  covered  with  icons  (icono- 
atasis)  (for  the  style,  see  BYZANTINE  ARCHITEC- 
TURE) The  parish  priests  are  married ,  monks  and 
bishops  are  not  This  has  created  deep  cleavage 
between  higher  and  lower  clergy,  as  bishops  are  apt 
to  come  from  the  monasteries,  not  from  the  par- 
ishes The  Orthodox  comprise  a  number  of  auto- 
rephalous  churches  The  old  mode  of  government 
was  the  patriarchate  (see  PATIO  ARCH),  but  now  for 
the  most  part  each  of  the  churches  is  governed  by  a 
holy  synod,  a  board  of  bishops  and  laymen,  often 
appointed  by  the  government,  where  tho  head  of 
tho  church  is  called  patriarch,  he  is  often  only  the 
moderator  of  the  synod  The  number  of  Orthodox 
churches  recognizing  each  other  as  such  is  indef- 
inite because  of  the  fluid  state  of  tho  relations  of 
Orthodox  bishops  in  countries  to  which  commum- 
cantH  have  emigrated  The  four  ancient  patiiarch- 
ates  enjoy  highest  prestige  Tho  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  having  the  primacy  of  honor  after 
Home,  was  set  up  when  tho  Eastern  capital  was 
established,  it  included  Asia  Minor  and  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  From  the  time  of  JTSTINUN  the  em- 
peror controlled  tho  patnarch  absolutely  The 
patriarch  was  freer  under  the  Turks,  who  gave  him 
civil  rights  over  Christians,  his  quarter  in  Con- 
stantinople, the  Phanar,  became  the  Greek  center 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  First  the  Russians,  then 
the  Greeks  and  the  Balkan  countries  set  up  au- 
tonomous churches,  always  opposed  by  the  patri- 
arch, especially  in  tho  cane  of  Bulgaria  In  repub- 
lican Turkey  the  patriarch  rules  a  remnant  only, 
homo  Orthodox  in  the  United  States  recognize  his 
jurisdiction  Tho  Orthodox  patriarchates  of  Alex- 
andria and  Antioch  are  minority  churches  (for  the 
corresponding  separated  churches,  see  COPT  and 
JACOBITE  CHURCH)  The  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem 
is  limited  to  Palestinian  Greeks  The  patriarch 
i  epresents  Orthodox  interests  in  the  shrines  There 
are  many  churches  apart  from  those  directly  under 
the  patriarchs  A  unique,  ancient  church  is  that 
of  Mt  Sinai,  made  up  of  tho  monastery  of  St 
Catherine  and  its  subject  houses  The  archbishop 
is  also  abbot  There  are  seven  national  churches, 
each  the  traditional  patriotic  church  of  the  people 
The  Church  of  Cyprus  has  been  autonomous  since 
the  Council  of  Ephosus  The  Church  of  Georgia  is 
also  ancient  In  the  19th  cent  it  was  absorbed  by 
the  Russian  church,  but  m  1917  resumed  its  au- 
tonomy The  ruler  is  called  cathohcus  The  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Church,  for  centuries  the  greatest  m 
numbers  of  Orthodox  churches,  was  headed  first  by 
tho  metropolitan  of  Kiev,  under  Constantinople 
The  see  was  moved  to  Moscow,  and  in  1589  a  new 
patriarchate  was  set  up,  under  the  tsar  The  lan- 
guage of  the  ritual  is  Old  Slavonic  In  1721  Peter 
the  Great  (Peter  I)  abolished  the  patriarchate  and 
established  a  synod,  which  be  controlled  through 
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its  lay  procurator  In  1917  the  patriarchate  was  re- 
vived, just  before  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  began 
the  rum  of  the  church  organization  In  tho  dis- 
turbances many  priests  and  bishops  were  killed  and 
exiled,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  strong  gov- 
ernment attempt  to  found  a  schismatic  church  In 
the  Second  World  War  the  government  consented 
(1943)  to  the  election  of  a  patriarch  (the  first  since 
1926)  The  new  patriarch,  Sorgius  Starogrodsky, 
died  in  1944  and  was  succeeded  by  Alexis  Siman- 
sky  Statements  emanating  from  the  church  em- 
phasized loyalty  to  the  regime  and  echoed  its 
policy,  e  g  ,  in  vilifying  the  West  in  tho  late  1940s 
As  the  USSR  annexed  lands  after  1939.  the  local 
Orthodox  churches  disappeared ,  the  same  was  true 
of  Catholic  churches  of  the  Eastern  rites,  and  thus 
it  was  announced  that  the  Byzantine-rite  Catho- 
lics of  the  Ukraine  and  Ruthenm  had  united  with 
the  Russian  Orthodox  The  Church  of  Greece 
dates  from  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  It  is 
the  state  church  and  legally  much  favored  The 
Serbian  patriarch  (at  Belgrade)  heads  the  Church 
of  Yugoslavia,  which  is  almost  wholly  made  up  of 
Serbs  The  fate  of  this  church  since  1945  is  un- 
known The  Church  of  Bulgaria  was  severed  from 
communion  by  the  ancient  patriarchates  m  the 
19th  cent ,  but  the  Russian  church  recognized  it 
Its  ruler  is  an  exarch  Tho  Rumanian  Orthodox 
Church  has  a  patriarch  at  Bucharest ,  it  was  prob- 
ably the  most  carefully  organized  of  Orthodox 
churches  After  1945  the  government  announced 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  the  Rumanian 
nto  had  been  annexed  by  the  Orthodox  church 
The  effect  of  this  and  the  other  measures  of  the 
government  is  not  known  Other  Orthodox  churches 
are  minority  denominations  of  recent  creation  The 
Albanian  Orthodox  Church  is  ill  organized  and 
poor  The  Orthodox  churches  of  Finland  and  of 
Poland,  founded  after  the  First  World  War,  lost 
most  of  their  members  when  the  eastern  sections  of 
the  countries  were  repossessed  by  the  USSR  in  the 
Second  World  War  The  Japanese  Orthodox 
church  became  autonomous  under  government 
pressure  (1939),  it  had  its  origin  in  a  Russian  mis- 
sion founded  in  1860  There  are  a  number  of  au- 
tonomous Orthodox  groups  which  began  in  emigra- 
tion Thus  in  the  United  States  there  have  been 
separate  hierarchies  of  Greeks,  Russians,  and 
others,  sometimes  in  communion  with  each  other 
There  have  been  many  efforts  to  establish  a  single 
American  Orthodox  church  The  relations  between 
the  Orthodox  and  the  West  have  been  full  of  mis- 
understandings, which  became  grave  as  political 
and  cultural  ties  loosened  after  the  5th  cent  There 
were  breaks  between  Constantinople  and  Rome  in 
the  9th  cent  (see  PHOTIUS)  and  m  1054  (see  LEO 
IX,  SAINT),  but  the  worst  obstacle  to  recont  illation 
was  the  conduct  of  the  Crusades,  especially  tho 
Fourth  Ciusade,  since  the  whole  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom, most  of  all  the  popo,  was  inevitably 
blamed  In  1274  there  was  an  attempt  at  reunion 
(Second  Council  of  Lyons),  and  in  1439  another 
(see  FERR^RA-FixwkNCE,  COUNCIL  OF)  ,  the  second 
was  repudiated  (1472)  by  Constantinople  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  points  at  issue,  besides  the  papal 
authority,  were  matters  of  worship  arid  discipline, 
not  of  belief,  the  addition  of  a  phrase  (Jilioque)  to 
the  CREED  has  proved  not  to  involve  doctrine  at  all 
There  ha\e  been  fractional  reunions,  notably  the 
Union  of  Brest-Litovsk  (1595)  of  Ukrainians,  who 
retained  their  hierarchy  and  rites  Agreement  of 
the  Orthodox  with  Protestants  had  an  ardent 
apostle  in  Patriarch  Cyril  LUCARIS  (17th  cent  ) 
In  the  19th  cent  began  the  cultivation  of  cordial 
relations  between  Anglicans  and  Orthodox,  and 
official  exchanges  between  them  have  become  fre- 
quent Soe  B  J  Kidd,  The  Churches  of  East' rn 
Christendom  (1927),  Michael  Constantimde&,  The 
Orthodox  Church  (19.J1),  S  N  Bulgakov,  The 
Orthodox  Church  (1935),  Donald  Attwater,  The 
Christian  Churches  of  the  East  (1940,  1947), 
George  Every,  The  Byzantine  Patriarchate,  461- 
1204  (1947) 

orthopedics  (drthupe'dtks),  that  branch  of  suigery 
com  erued  with  the  correction  of  deformities  Those 
may  be  the  result  of  factors  present  before  birth 
or  of  disease  or  injury  after  birth  Some  of  these 
disorders  are  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hips, 
pant  Uses  from  birth  injuries  or  infantile  parahsis, 
curvatures  of  tho  spuie,  clubfoot,  flatfoot,  and  in- 
fectious processes  of  the  bones  and  joints,  such  as 
tuberculosis  of  the  spinal  column.  Measures  used 
in  treatment  are  those  of  manipulation,  appliances, 
exercise  suitable  for  individual  cases,  and  surgery. 

orthopter    see  ORNITHOPTEH 

Ortigao,  Ramalho  (Jose  Duarte  Ramalho  Ortigao) 
(rtima'Iyodrtega'o),  1836-1915,  Portuguese  writer 
He  is  particularly  known  for  a  series  of  papers  A« 
far  pas  [darts],  begun  with  Eca  de  Queiroz  and 
satirizing  Portuguese  people,  places,  and  events 
(including  trivial  scandals)  with  deliberate  malice, 
gay-hearted  wit,  a  high  purpose  of  reform,  and  ex- 
cellent style  He  also  wrote  two  travel  books,  A 
HoUanda  (1883)  and  the  Anglophobe  John  Bull 
(1887) 

Ortigueira  (6rtoga'ra),  fishing  village  (pop.  1,479), 
La  Corufta  prov  ,  NW  Spam,  in  Gahcia,  on  tho 
Bay  of  Biscay  near  Cape  Ortega! 
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Orting,  town  (pop.  1,211),  W  Wash.,  8E  of  Tacoma, 
me  1889  The  state  soldiers'  homo  is  here 

Ortiz  Rubio,  Pascual  (naskwftl'  6rt€s'  rdo'byo), 
1877-,  Mexican  president  (1930-32)  Ha  was 
elected  to  succeed  PORTEB  GIL  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  Alvaro  OBRBocte  Supported  by  Plutarco 
E  CALLES,  Ortiz  Rubio's  administration  was 
marked  by  a  decided  swing  toward  conservatism. 
Ho  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Abelardo  Lujan 

IlODRfqUEZ 

Ortles  (ort'lfis),  Ger  Ortler  (Art'lur),  Alpine  group, 
Trentmo-Alto  Adige  (8  Tyrol),  N  Italy  Ortlen 
peak,  12.789  ft  high,  is  the  highest  in  the  Alps  E  of 
Switzerland 

Orton,  Arthur,  1834-98,  English  impostor,  the  chief 
figure  m  two  famous  trials  The  son  of  a  butcher  in 
Wappmg,  he  went  to  sea  (1849)  In  1866  he  re- 
turned from  a  small  butcher  business  in  Australia 
to  convince  the  gullible  Hennetta,  Lady  Tichboi  ne, 
that  ho  was  her  son,  Roger,  supposedly  lost  at  sea 
off  Rio  de  Janeiro  m  1854  His  ejection  action 
against  Henry,  Baronet  Tichborne  (1871-72),  wan 
followed  by  his  own  perjury  trial  (1873-74)  Con- 
victed and  given  a  14-year  sentence,  he  was  re- 
leased in  1884,  later  confessed  his  imposture,  and 
still  later  retracted  his  confession 

Orton,  Edward,  1829-99,  American  geologist  and 
educator,  b  Deposit,  N  Y  ,  grad  Hamilton  Col- 
lego,  1848  He  entered  the  ministry,  but  his  inter- 
est  in  science  led  him  to  teaching  He  taught  sci- 
ence at  Antioch  and  was  president  of  the  college 
from  1872  to  1873,  and  from  1809  he  waa  affiliated 
with  the  Ohio  geological  survey  Orton  was  presi- 
dent (1873-81)  and  professor  (1873-99)  of  the 
newly  founded  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  which  became  Ohio  State  Umv  He  made 
important  contributions  to  tho  economic  geology  of 
the  state  m  his  studies  of  natural  gas  and  pe- 
troleum 

Ortona  (orttVna)  town  (pop  9,216),  Chieti  prov, 
Abruzzi  e  Moli.se,  S  central  Italv  Now  a  fishing 
port  on  the  Adriatic,  it  was  a  major  port  from  the 
llth  cent  until  1447,  when  its  fleet  and  arsenal 
were  destroyed  by  the  Venetians  In  the  Second 
World  War  it  was  severely  damaged  The  12th- 
century  cathedral  (rebuilt  18th  cent )  was  restored 
after  the  war,  the  15th-century  castle  suffered 
heavy  damage 

Ortonville,  c  it\  (pop  2,469),  co  seat  of  Big  Stone  co  , 
W  Minn  ,  at  the  S  Dak  line  where  Big  Stone  Lake 
has  its  outlet,  settled  1872  It  is  a  resort  and  a 
farm  trade  <  enter,  with  granite  quarries 

Ortygi*   see  bYRACLSB 

Oruro  (orou'ro),  t  itv  (pop  45,355),  W  Bolivia 
Oruro  was  established  in  1595  to  exploit  rich  silver 
deposits  near  by,  but  was  not  officially  founded 
until  c  1604  When  silver  production  declined  in 
the  19th  cent ,  it  l>eeame  almost  a  ghost  town,  for 
it  is  high  (12,100  ft  )  and  the  dry,  cold  plateau  is 
too  barren  to  afford  anything  but  the  most  meager 
kind  of  human  existence  Fuel  it.  scanty,  agricul- 
ture nonexistent  With  a  new  rise  in  the  produc- 
tion of  silver  and  exploitation  of  wolfram,  copper, 
and  especially  tin  (from  the  fabulous  Patifio  mines 
at  Uncfa),  Oruro  has  become  the  third  largest  city 
m  Bolivia  It  is  also  the  nation's  rail  hub,  from 
which  lines  run  N  to  La  Paz,  E  to  Cochabamba,  S 
to  Argentina,  and  W  to  Chile 

Orvieto  (6rvya't«j),  town  (pop  8,883),  Umbria, 
cential  Ital\ ,  m  the  Apennines  It  is  on  a  roc^ 
hill,  probably  on  the  site  of  the  Etruscan  town 
VOLSINII,  later  rebuilt  as  Urbs  Vetus  A  free  com- 
mune by  the  1 1th  cent ,  it  was  later  at  the  mercy  of 
its  own  and  of  foreign  tyrants,  until  it  passed  to  the 
popes  in  1450  Near  by  are  the  ioniums  of  an  ex- 
tensive Etruscan  necropolis  There  are  notable 
Romanesque,  Gothic,  and  Renaissance  building*, 
but  the  fame  of  the  city  is  mainly  due  to  its  beauti- 
ful cathedral,  begun  in  1290  to  commemorate  the 
miracle  of  BOLHEXA.  and  completed  in  the  10th 
cent  Its  white  and  black  marble  facade  is  deco- 
rated with  sculptures  and  mosaics,  the  Cappella 
Nuova  hah  frescoes  by  Fra  Angehco  and,  mostly, 
by  Luca  Signorelh,  whoso  poweiful  scenes  inspired 
Michelangelo 

Orwell,  George,  1903-50,  English  satirist,  whose 
real  name  was  Eric  Blair,  b  India  Educated  at 
Eton,  he  served  with  the  Burmese  police  (1922-27) 
His  earlv  works,  Down  and  Out  in  Pans  and  Lon- 
don (1933)  and  Uurmese  Days  (1934),  were  autobio- 
graphical In  1936  Orwell  fought  with  the  Re- 
publicans m  the  Spanish  civil  war,  and  wrote  of  the 
war  in  Homage  to  Catalonia  (1939)  Far  to  the  left 
politically,  Orwell  hated  authoritarianism,  and  his 
fears  for  the  destruction  of  individual  liberty  are 
expressed  m  the  amusing  satire  Animal  Farm 
(1946)  and  the  bitter  Nineteen  Eighty-Four  (1949) 

Orwigsburg  (6r'wl«zburg),  industrial  borough  (pop 
2,182),  E  Pa  ,  near  Pottsville,  settled  1747,  laid  out 
1796  me  KS13.  It  produces  cotton  and  rayou 
goods  and  shoes 

Os,  chemical  t>\  mbol  of  the  element  OSMIUM 

Ostge  (6saj'(  o'saj),  city  (pop  3,196),  co.  seat  of 
Mitchell  co  ,  NE  Iowa,  neai  the  Minn  line,  NE  of 
Mason  City,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  1853,  inc.  1871 

Osage,  river,  c  250  mi.  long,  formed  in  W  Missouri 
by  the  Marais  des  Cygnes  and  the  Little  Osage  and 
winding  generally  NE  to  tho  Missouri  nver  be- 
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low  Jefferson  City  Its  waters,  impounded  by  the 
BAONKLL  DAM,  form  the  Lake  of  the  OcarJos  (see 
OZARKS,  LA  KB  or  rax), 

Ouge  City  (Osaj'  sl'ta),  (city  (pop  2,079),  E  central 
Kansas.  SSW  of  Topeka;  settled  1865,  mo  1872. 
It  is  near  the  old  Santa  Fa  Trail  and  is  the  trade 
center  for  a  ooal  and  farm  urea. 
Otage  Indians  (6'saj,  6saj'),  tribe  of  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  of  the  Siouau  linguistic  stock  In  pre- 
historic tunes  they  lived  with  the  Kanua,  the 
Ponca,  the  Oinaha,  and  the  Quapaw  in  the  Ohio 
valley,  but  by  1673  they  had  migrated  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Osage  river  ui  Missouri.  Here  the 
Osage  were  encountered  by  Jacques  Marquette 
They  were  a  warlike  people  who  m  the  early  18th 
cent,  frequently  allied  themselves  with  the  French 
and  waged  constant  warfare  on  the  surrounding 
tribes,  such  as  the  Illinois.  In  1802,  according  to 
Lewis  and  Clark,  three  bands  constituted  the 
Osage  tribe— the  Great  Osage,  on  the  Osage  river, 
the  Little  Otiage,  farther  up  the  same  river,  and  the 
Arkansas  band,  on  the  Vermilion  river,  a  tributary 
of  the  Arkansas  They  then  numbered  some  5,500. 
By  a  series  of  treaties  the  Osage  ceded  to  the 
United  States  their  extensive  territory  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma,  and  they  moved  to  a 
reservation  in  N  central  Oklahoma  They  now 
number  some  4,500.  The  discovery  of  oil  on  their 
reservation  land,  plus  their  landholdings,  have 
combined  to  make  the  Osage  the  "wealthiest  In- 
dian tribe  in  America  "  The  Osage  had  a  typical 
Plains  area  culture  One  distinctive  trait,  however, 
was  the  tribal  division  between  the  Wazhaahe,  or 
meat  eaters,  and  the  Tsishu,  or  vegetarians  See 
Francis  La  Flesche,  War  Ceremony  and  Peace  Cere- 
mony of  the  Osage  Indians  (1939). 
Of  age  orange  or  bowwood,  deciduous  tree  (Madura 
fomiforma)  of  the  S  central  United  States  but 
hardy  and  cultivated  elsewhere,  commonly  as  a 
hedge  because  of  its  impenetrable  spiny  branches 
It  was  first  found  in  the  country  of  the  Osage  In- 
dians and  was  a  favorite  bow  wood,  it  has  been 
more  recently  utilized  for  fence  posts,  railway  ties, 
and  articles  requiring  a  strong  but  flexible  and 
durable  wood  Both  wood  ana  roots  are  orange 
colored,  the  roots  yielding  a  yellow  dye  Male  and 
female  flowers  are  on  separate  trees,  the  female 
followed  by  orangehke  but  inedible  greenish  warty 
fruits  with  a  milky  juice  Silkworms  have  been  fed 
on  the  leaves 

Osaka  (o'saka),  city  (1940  pop  3,252,340;  1947 
pop  1,559,310),  capital  of  Osaka  prefecture,  S 
Honshu,  Japan,  a  port  on  Osaka  Bay  It  is  the 
second  largest  city  of  Japan  and  its  principal  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  center,  the  focal  point  of  a 
chain  of  industrial  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  bay 
Among  its  many  products  are  steel,  chemicals,  and 
textiles  The  city  is  also  a  major  transportation 
center  It  is  noted  for  a  Buddhist  temple  (founded 
in  the  6th  cent ),  its  universities  and  theaters  (par- 
ticularly for  its  puppet  theater),  and  its  beautiful 
parks  and  gardens  As  Namwa,  it  was  the  capital 
of  Japan  in  the  4th  cent  Its  importance  as  a  com- 
mercial center  dates  from  the  16th  cent ,  when  it 
was  the  seat  of  Hideyoshi,  his  ruined  castle  is  a 
landmark.  The  city  was  heavily  bombed  (1945)  in 
the  Second  World  War  The  urban  prefecture  of 
Osaka  is  rugged  in  the  interior  and  flat  and  fertile 
on  the  coast  Sakai  is  among  Us  industrial  centers. 
Osalda  (dsa'kts),  village  (pop  1,483),  W  Minn.,  a 
resort  on  Osakis  Lake  E  of  Alexandria 
O  Salutaris  Hostia  (sai*0ta'rl»,  sa'ldc-ta'rfe)  [Lat- 
m,-O  saving  victim],  hymn  to  the  Host,  one  of 
the  two  hymns  regularly  sung  at  the  exposition  in 
Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  Ro- 
man Church.  The  other  hymn  is  Tantnm  ergo  O 
Solidary  IB  really  the  last  two  stanzas  of  a  Corpus 
Christi  hymn,  Verbum  supemum  prodiens,  prob- 
ably written  by  St  Thomas  Aquinas. 
OMwatomie  (6*suw6'tume, o"su-), city  (pop  4,145), 
£  Kansas,  SE  of  Ottawa  and  on  the  Mar  a  is  des 
Cygnes;  founded  1855  It  is  a  farm  trade  center 
with  railway  workshops  The  town,  once  a  station 
on  the  Underground  Hail  road,  has  a  memorial  park 
which  preserves  the  cabin  where  John  Brown  lived 
in  1856  A  marble  shaft  commemorates  the  battle 
m  which  some  of  Brown's  men  were  killed  There 
is  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane 
Osborn,  Henry  Fairfieid,  1857-19.35,  American  pale- 
ontologist and  geologist,  b.  Fair  hold,  Conn  ,  grad 
Princeton,  1877  He  went  on  expeditions  to  Wyo- 
ming and  Colorado  (1877-78),  studied  abroad,  and 
returned  to  Princeton  (1881),  where  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  comparative  anatomy  (1883  -90)  He  was 
professor  of  biology  (1891-96)  and  of  zoology 
(1896-1910)  at  Columbia  Umv  ,  where  he  was  also 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  pure  science  (1892-95)  and 
research  professor  after  1910.  From  1891  he  was 
associated  with  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  as  curator  of  vertebrate  paleontology 
(1891-1910),  as  assistant  to  the  president  (1899- 
1901),  as  vice  president  (1901-8),  aa  president 
(1908-33),  and  as  honorary  life  president  after 
1933  He  joined  the  U  8  Geological  Survey  aa 
vertebrate  paleontologist  in  1900  and  became  senior 
geologist  in  1924.  A  major  contribution  wa»  the 
development  of  his  department  of  the  museum 
from  its  nucleus  in  the  collection  of  E.  D.  Cope. 
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His  work  as  teacher  and  administrator  and  his 
studies  of  living  and  fossil  mammals  were  also  of 
high  value  His  writings  include  from  the  Greeks 
to  Darwin  (1894),  The  Age  of  Mammal*  (1910), 
Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age  (1915),  The  Origin  and 
Evolution  of  Life  (1917),  Impressions  of  Great  Natu- 
ralists (1924),  Man  Rises  to  Parnassus  (1927), 
Creative  Education  (1927),  Cope,  Master  Naturalist 
(1931),  and  Fifty-two  Years  of  Research,  Observa- 
tion, and  Publication,  1877-1929  (1930). 
Osborn,  Herbert,  1866-,  American  entomologist,  b 
Lafayette,  Walworth  co  ,  Wis  ,  grad  Iowa  State 
College  (B  8  ,  1879)  He  was  affiliated  with  Iowa 
State  College  until  1898,  and  from  1898  to  1933  he 
taught  at  Ohio  State  Univ.  From  1912  he  was 
director  of  the  Ohio  Biological  Survey  He  spe- 
cialized in  economic  entomology  and  uisect  ecology 
and  wrote  in  these  fields. 

Osborn,  village  (pop  1,705),  SW  Ohio,  NE  of  Day- 
ton, in  a  farm  area 

Osborne,  Dorothy,  later  Lady  Temple  (62 'burn), 
1627-95,  English  letter  writei  The  daughter  of  a 
royalist,  exiled  in  Cromwell's  time,  she  became 
engaged  to  Sir  William  Temple  against  the  wishes 
of  her  family  Her  letters  to  Temple,  both  through 
their  long  engagement  and  after  their  marriage  in 
1666,  show  her  as  a  woman  of  wit,  learning,  and 
strong  character  and  are  an  excellent  picture  of  the 
period.  They  were  first  published  in  1888,  a  new 
edition  appeared  in  1928  See  also  Lord  David 
Cecil,  Two  Quiet  Lives  Dorothy  Osborne,  Thomas 
Gray  (1948) 

Osborne,  Thomas  Burr,  1859-1929,  American  chem- 
ist, b  New  Haven,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  1881.  From 
1886  he  was  with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  An  authority  on  nutrition, 
especially  proteins,  he  wrote  Proteins  of  the  Wheat 
Kernel  (1907)  and  The  Vegetable  Proteins  (1909) 

Osborne,  Thomas  Mott,  1859-1926,  American  prison 
reformer,  b  Auburn,  N  Y  ,  grad  Harvard,  1884 
He  founded  a  newspaper  in  Auburn  and  was  active 
in  civic  and  political  affairs  As  chairman  (1913) 
of  the  state  commission  on  pnson  reform,  he  be- 
came a  voluntary  prisoner  m  the  Auburn  peniten- 
tiary in  order  to  learn  conditions  at  first  hand 
Within  Prison  Walls  (1914)  records  his  experiences. 
At  Sing  Sing  Prison,  wheie  he  was  waiden  (1914- 
15),  he  instituted  a  system  of  self-government  for 
the  inmates  The  program  aroused  political  hostil- 
ity, and  he  resigned  after  a  trial  for  misconduct 
although  he  was  acquitted  From  1917  to  1920  he 
was  commandant  of  the  U  8  naval  prison  at  Ports- 
mouth, N  II  He  maintained  that  prisons  should 
educate  rather  than  punish  His  views  are  ex- 
pressed in  Society  and  Prisons  (1914)  and  Prisons 
and  Common  Sense  (1924) 

Osborne,  city  (pop  1,876),  co.  seat  of  Oaborne  co  , 
N  cential  Kansas,  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Solo- 
mon and  NW  of  Salma,  founded  1871,  me  1879 
It  is  a  shipping  point  for  a  farm  ai  ea 

Osborne  House,  a  favorite  residence  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, near  East  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight  The  queen 
died  here  in  1901  Edward  VII  presented  the  house 
to  the  nation  for  a  home  for  convalescent  officers 

Oabourne,  Lloyd  (6z'burn),  1868-1947,  American 
author,  h  San  Francisco,  studied  engineering  at  the 
Umv  of  Edinburgh  He  went  to  Samoa  with  R  L 
Stevenson,  his  stepfather,  and  collaborated  with 
him  in  the  writing  of  The  Wrong  Box  (1889),  The 
Wrecker  (1892).  and  E\,b  Tide  (1894)  He  himself 
wrote  several  novels  and  stories 

Oacan,  language  of  the  Italic  subfamily  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages  See  LANGUAGE  (table). 

Oscar  I,  1799-1859,  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
(1844-59),  son  and  successor  of  Charles  XIV  His 
reign  was  one  of  social  and  economic  advance  Os- 
car was  succeeded  bv  his  elder  son,  Charles  XV. 

Oscar  II,  1829-1907,  king  of  Sweden  (1872-1907) 
and  of  Norway  (1872-1905),  younger  son  of  Oscar 
I  He  succeeded  his  brother,  Charles  XV  He  re- 
fused to  concede  to  NORWAY  its  own  consular  rep- 
resentation, thus  increasing  the  tension  between 
Norway  and  the  ciown  In  1905  Norway  com- 
pletely severed  its  union  with  Sweden,  and  Oscar 
relinquished  the  Norwegian  throne  During  the 
later  part  of  his  reign  Swedish  industry  made  great 
progress  Oscar  was  a  man  of  culture  and  an  able 
musician  and  writer  His  best-known  work  is  a  life 
of  Charles  XII  His  son  Gustavus  V  succeeded  him 

Osceola  (Sseo'lu,  6-),  c  1800-1838,  leader  of  the 
SEMINOLE  INDIANS  He  was  also  called  Powell,  the 
surname  of  his  supposed  white  father  In  the  early 
1830s  Osceola  was  living  close  to  Fort  King,  near 
the  site  of  Ocala,  Fla  Although  not  a  chief,  he 
rose  to  a  position  of  prominence  among  the  Semi- 
nolo  and  led  the  young  warriors  who  denounced  the 
treaties  of  1832  and  1833,  which  provided  for  the 
removal  of  the  Indians  to  the  West.  In  Dec  ,  1836, 
Osceola's  warnors  killed  Wiley  Thompson,  an 
Indian  agent  U  S  troops  under  Gen.  T.  S  Jeeup 
drove  his  band  southward  into  the  Everglades,  but 
Osceola,  skillfully  using  guerrilla  tactics,  resisted 
capture  Fighting  ceased  early  in  1837,  only  to 
break  out  again  m  June  In  October,  Osceola,  with 
several  chiefs,  came  into  St.  Augustine  under  a 
flag  of  truce  He  was  seiaed  and  imprisoned  and 
died  shortly  afterward  at  Fort  Moultrie,  B.C.  See 
Grant  Foreman,  Indian  Removal  (1932). 


Oaceolft.  1  (Cseo'lft)  City  (pop.  3,226),  »  co.  seat  of 
Mississippi  oo.,  NE  Ark.,  in  a  rich  cotton  area. 
S  (osetffa,  6-)  City  (pop.  3,281),  co.  aeat  of 
Clarke  co.,  3  Iowa,  S  of  Doa  Momes,  settled  1860, 
mo  1859  Dairying  is  done  hero  8  (oseo'lu)  City 
(pop.  1,190),  oo  seat  of  St  Clair  co.,  W  Mo ,  on 
the  Oaage  river  and  SSE  of  Kansas  City.  It  is  a 
resort  center  m  a  farm  and  coal  region.  4  (osSo'lu) 
City  (pop  1,039),  oo  seat  of  Polk  co.,  E  Nebr.,  NW 
of  Lincoln,  founded  o  1872 

Osceola  Mills  (oseo'lu)  or  Osceola,  borough  (pop 
2,076),  central  Pa.,  NNE  of  Altoona,  laid  out 
c.1857,  me  1864 

oscillator  (6'sflatur),  in  electronics,  a  circuit  which 
produces  an  alternating  voltage  of  audio  frequency 
or  of  radio  frequency  It  is  the  initial  stage  of  all 
radio  transmitters  since  it  generates  the  vital 
carrier  wave  It  consists  of  a  circuit  usually  con- 
nected to  the  grid  of  an  amplifier  tube  with  some 
means  of  feeding  back  energy  from  plate  to  grid 
Voltage  of  the  required  frequency  developed  across 
the  tank  circuit  is  amplified  by  the  tube  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  output  returned  to  the  grid  circuit, 
causing  the  process  to  repeat  itself.  In  reception, 
too,  the  radio-frequency  oscillator  finds  application 
in  the  SUPERHETERODYNE  and  superregenerative 
circuits  as  well  as  in  the  heterodyne  method  for  the 
reception  of  unmodulated  code  transmissions 
Audio  oscillators  are  used  to  modulate  radio-fre- 
quency carriers,  in  test  equipment,  and  m  elec- 
tronic musical  instruments  Quartz  crystals  in- 
serted in  the  circuit  aid  in  maintaining  stability  of 
frequency  by  means  of  their  piezoelectric  effect 

Osee  (6s6'),  variant  of  HOSEA. 

Gael,  Estonia,  see  SAAKE 

Oigood,  Herbert  Levi  (oz'gdod),  1855-1918,  Amer- 
ican historian,  b  Canton,  Maine,  grad.  Amherst 
(B  A  ,  1877,  M  A  ,  1880),  Ph  D  Columbia,  1889 
He  studied  also  at  Yale  and  the  Umv  of  Berlin 
and  taught  at  Worcester  Academy  (1877-79)  and 
Brooklyn  High  School  (1883-89)  From  1890  to 
1896  he  was  adjunct  professor  and,  after  1896,  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Columbia  A  recognized  au- 
thority on  American  colonial  history,  he  wrote  The 
American  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (3 
vols ,  1904-7)  and  The  American  Colonies  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (4  volt*  ,  1924),  which  treat 
especially  of  the  origin  and  development  of  Englmh- 
Amencan  political  institutions  He  also  wrote  So- 
cialism and  Anarchism  (1889).  He  edited  Minutes 
of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
1676-1776  (8  vols  ,  1906)  and  contributed  to  the 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  of  whuh  ho  was  an 
editor  (1891-1918),  and  the  American  Historical 
Review  See  biography  by  his  son-in-law,  Dixon 
Ryan  Fox  (1924) 

Oigood,  town  (pop  1,198),  HE  Ind  ,  SE  of  Greens- 
burg  It  is  a  farm  trading  center  and  has  stone 
quarries 

Osh  (osh),  <ity  (pop  33,315),  capital  of  Osh  oblast, 
Kirghiz  SSR,  in  the  FERGANA  VALLEY  A  major 
silk-production  centei  for  moie  than  a  thousand 
years,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  cential  Asia 
and  consists  of  the  old  Oriental  city  and  a  modern 
Russian  section  The  Tash-Suleiman  {Solomon's 
throne],  an  odd-shaped  rock,  was  once  a  place 
of  pilgrimage 

O'Shaughnessy,  Arthur  William  Edgar  (Gshd'nuitf), 
1844-81,  English  poet  and  naturalist  He  was  a 
member  of  the  zoological  department  of  the  British 
Museum.  His  poetiy  shows  somewhat  the  influ- 
ence of  D  G.  Rossetti  in  the  four  volumes  Epic  of 
Women  (1870),  Lays  of  France  (1872),  Music  and 
Moonlight  (1874),  and  Songs  of  a  Worker  (1881), 
one  ode,  beginning,  "We  are  the  music-makers," 
is  his  best-known  poem 

Oshawa  (6'shOwu),  city  (pop  26,8 U),  S  Ont ,  on 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  and  ENE  of 
Toronto.  Its  industries  include  automobile  plants, 
foundries,  woolen  mills,  and  plants  manufacturing 
steel  products,  glass,  and  pottery  An  old  portage 
path  to  Lake  Scugog  left  Lake  Ontario  here 

Oshea  (OshS'u),  variant  of  JOSHUA 

O-shima  (o'shlmu) ,  island,  9  mi  long  and  5  mi  wide, 
largest  and  moat  northerly  of  the  Ism-shichito 
gioup,  near  the  entrance  to  Tokyo  Bay,  Japan  It  is 
the  site  of  volcanic  Mt  Mihara  (2,477  ft )  It  was 
sometimes  called  Vries  Island  for  the  Dutch  navi- 
gator who  visited  it  in  the  17th  cent 

Oshkosh  (6sh'kosh"),  city  (pop  39,089),  co  seat  of 
Wmnebago  co  ,  E  Wis  ,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Wmnebago,  where  the  Upper  Fox  enters,  settled 
1836,  me  1846  Father  Allouez  visited  the  site  in 
1670,  French  explorers  traveled  here  in  the  18th 
cent. ,  and  a  French  fur-trading  post  was  set  up  ui 
the  early  19th  cent.  Oshkosh  grew  as  a  lumber 
town.  It  is  now  a  resort  center  and  has  numerous 
manufactures— woodwork,  metal  goods,  overalls, 
and  automobile  parts  among  them.  A  state  teach- 
ers college  is  here,  and  the  city's  museum  is  note- 
worthy 

Osiander,  Andreaa  (andrft'aa  ozean'dur),  1498- 
1652,  German  reformer.  His  original  name  was 
Hosemann  or  Heihgmann.  Ordained  a  priest  in 
1520,  Osiander  joined  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
in  1622  He  supported  Martin  Luther  vigorously, 
participating  in  the  Marburg  Conference  (1530) , 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1630),  and  the  signing  of  the 
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Schmalkaldio  Articles  (1537).  Frequently  during 
controversies  the  coarseness  and  violence  of  his 
language  aroused  personal  enmity.  In  1548  Otuan- 
derTa  refusal  to  agree  to  the  Augsburg  Interim  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  Nuremberg,  and  he 
joined  the  theological  faculty  at  the  new  Univ  of 
Komgsberg.  Osiander's  mystical  interpretation  of 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  led 
to  a  disagreement  with  his  colleagues  that  subse- 
quently involved  the  whole  German  Evangelical 
Church 

osier*  see  WIM/OW. 

Orijek  (o'seyek),  Ger.  E**eg  (e'sSk),  Hung  Eeztk 
(6'sak),  city  (pop  50,398),  NE  Croatia,  Yugo- 
slavia, a  port  on  the  Drava  river  It  is  the  largest 
city  of  Slavonia  and  a  trade  and  transportation 
center,  and  it  has  various  manufactures  The 
Roman  Mursa,  Osijek  became  an  early  episcopal 
see.  Here  in  A  D  351  Emperor  Constantino  II  de- 
feated Magnentius 

Osipenko  (usl'pym-kn),  city  (pop  51,664),  S 
Ukraine,  a  port  on  the  Sea  of  Azov  It  exports 
gram  and  imports  petroleum  Until  1939  its  name 
was  Berdyansk 

Osiris  (osl'rls),  in  Egyptian  religion,  god  of  the 
underworld  He  became  identified  with  all  the 
forces  which  made  for  fertility,  e  g  ,  the  sun  and 
the  Nile  Osiris  brought  to  the  people  knowledge  of 
agriculture  and  civilization  In  a  famous  myth,  he 
was  the  sou  of  Keb  (the  Earth)  and  Nut  (the  Skv), 
and  he  was  slain  and  torn  apart  by  his  evil  brother, 
Set  (the  Night)  Thereupon,  Ism,  sister  and  wife  of 
Osiris,  sought  and  found  his  scattered  body  She 
buried  the  fragments,  making  ea<  h  burial  spot  a 
sacred  place.  Abydos,  where  Osiris  had  a  temple, 
was  the  most  revered  Horus,  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis, 
avenged  the  death  of  his  father,  who,  restored  by 
Thoth,  became  judge  and  ruler  in  the  underworld 
Osiris  was  the  creative  force  which  gave  life  to 
seeds,  and  as  such  he  is  linked  to  the  doctrine  of 
immortality  whu  h  was  so  potent  an  influence  in 
Egyptian  life  The  group  of  Osiris,  IBIS,  and  Horus 
long  held  a  prominent  place  m  Egyptian  religion, 
anoT later  this  trinity  was  worshiped  ui  Greece  and 
in  Rome  Osiris  became  identified  with  many  other 
gods,  e  g ,  the  Greek  Dionysus  As  commonly 
represented,  the  god  was  swathed  in  mummy  wrap- 
pings and  wore  the  crown  of  Upper  Egypt,  a  dome 
shaped  hat  with  a  papyrus  tuft  See  E  W  Budge, 
O«trw  and  the  Egyptian  Resurrection  (1911) 

Osktloosa  (&skul6"5'su),  city  (pop  11,024),  co  seat 
of  Mahaska  co  ,  SE  Iowa,  ESE  of  Des  Moines, 
settled  1843  by  Quakers,  me  1863  It  is  the  trade 
and  processing  center  of  a  livestock,  farm,  and  coal 
area  and  produces  wool,  poultry,  giain,  truck,  and 
dairy  products  The  city  has  a  music-publishing 
house  and  is  the  birthplace  of  many  musicians  and 
composers,  including  Thurlow  Liourance  Oska- 
loosa  is  the  seat  of  William  Perm  College  (1873) 
and  is  annually  the  scene  of  a  Quakers'  meeting  and 
of  a  regional  fair  A  statue  (by  Sherry  Fry)  of  the 
Indian  chief  Mahaska  is  here 

Oder,  Sir  William  (o'slur),  1849-1919,  Canadian 
physician,  M  U  McGill  Univ  ,  1872  Renowned 
as  physician,  teacher,  and  medical  historian,  he  was 
professor  at  McGill  (1876-84),  the  Univ  of 
Pennsylvania  (1884-89),  Johns  Hopkins  (1889- 
1904),  and  Oxford  (from  1905)  In  1911  he  was 
knighted  His  many  medical  observations  include 
those  on  blood  platelets  and  on  abnoimally  high, 
red-blood-cell  count  m  polycythernia  He  wrote 
The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  (1892, 
16th  ed  ,  1947)  and  A  Concise  History  of  Medicine 
(1919)  See  biographies  by  Harvey  Gushing  (1925) 
andE.  G  Reid  (1931). 

Orio  (6s'ld,  oz'Id.  Nor  oos'loo),  capital  of  Norway, 
a  city  coterminous  with  Oslo  co  (175  sq  mi  ;  pop 
417,238),  SK  Norway,  at  the  head  of  the  Oslo 
Fjord,  a  largo  inlet  of  the  Skagerrak  Oslo  is  the 
largest  city  of  Norway,  its  chief  commercial,  indus- 
trial, and  intellectual  center,  the  seat  of  a  univer- 
sity (founded  1811),  a  Lutheran  episcopal  see,  and 
the  seat  of  the  Nobel  Institute  Oslo  harbor,  a 
busy  port,  is  kept  i<e  free  throughout  the  year 
Founded  (1050)  by  Harold  III,  Oslo  camo  (14th 
cent )  under  the  dominance  of  the  llaiiBoatic 
League  and  flourished  as  a  port  Christian  IV  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  rebuilt  the  city  after  a 
destructive  fire  (1024)  and  renamed  it  Christian  m 
(or  Kristiama),  m  1925  the  name  Oslo  again  be- 
came official  The  neighboring  commune  of  Aker 
(pop.  131,016)  was  incorporated  into  Oslo  county 
in  1948.  In  the  Second  World  War,  Oslo  fell  (April 
9,  1940)  to  the  German  invaders  despite  the  strong 
fortifications  m  the  Oslo  Fjord  Its  easy  capture 
was  generally  credited  to  "fifth  columnists  "  It 
was  liberated  only  when  Germany  surrendered  in 
May,  1945.  Though  the  city  suffered  no  war  dam- 
age, the  occupation  brought  great  hardship  Oslo 
is  a  modern  city  in  design  and  construction,  and  its 
government  has  striven  to  foster  contemporary  art 
in  a  number  of  impressive  public  projects.  Among 
them  are  the  sculptures  of  VIGELAND  in  the  famous 
Frogner  Park  and  the  new  city  hall,  inaugurated 
in  1950,  when  the  900th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Oslo  was  celebrated.  Planned  residential 
sections,  in  modern  architectural  design,  have 
made  Oslo  a  aiumlem  city.  The  chief  public  build- 
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ings  of  Oslo  include  the  royal  palace,  the  Storting 
(parliament),  the  exchange,  the  national  theater, 
and  several  fine  museums  There  are  ruins  of  the 
Cathedral  of  8t  Hallvard,  the  first  cathedral  of 
Oslo.  Among  the  surviving  ancient  buildings  are  the 
Akerskirke  (a  12th-century  restored  church)  and 
the  Akershus  fortress  (13th  cent )  The  Folk  Mu- 
seum has  reconstructions  of  old  Norwegian  timber 
houses  in  a  natural  setting  The  forest-clad  hills 
environing  the  city  are  favorite  excursion  points,  as 
are  several  islands  in  the  Oslo  Fjord  Drobak, 
further  south  on  the  fjord,  is  a  winter  port  and  a 
summer  resort. 

Osmaa,  caliph  see  OTHMAN. 

Osman  I  (oz'mun,  osinaii')  or  Othman  I  (6th'mun, 
ftthrnan'),  1259-1326,  leader  of  the  Ottoman  TURKS 
and  founder  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty  (see  OTTOMAN 
EMPIRE)  The  son  of  the  senmlegendary  Ertoghrul, 
he  held  lands  m  Asia  Minor  as  vassal  of  the  Seljuk 
Turks,  whom  he  assisted  against  the  B  yean  tin  eft 
On  the  collapse  of  the  Seljuk  empire  he  declared  his 
independence  Illness  in  his  later  life  compelled 
Osman  to  delegate  the  military  command  to  his 
son  and  successor,  ORKHAN,  who  took  Bursa  m 
U26  The  Osmanh  or  Ottoman  Turks  derive  their 
name  from  Osman 

Osmtn  Nuri  Pasha  (6sman'  ndo're  pasha'),  1837- 
1900,  Turkish  general  He  fought  in  the  Crimean 
War  and  in  Lebanon,  Crete,  and  Arabia  and  was 
made  muehtr  [marshal]  for  his  successes  (1876)  in 
Serbia  In  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-79  he 
gallantly  defended  Plevna  in  Bulgaria  against  re- 
peated assaults  of  the  Russian  army,  which  finally 
forced  him  to  surrender  He  was  war  minister 
(1880-85) 

Otmefia,  Sergio  (ser'hSo  Ssma'nya),  1878-,  Filipino 
statesman,  b  Cebu  island  He  served  as  provincial 
governor  of  Cebu  and  as  first  speaker  of  the  Philip- 
pine assembly  In  1935  he  was  elected  vice  presi- 
dent, and  in  March,  1942,  he  fled  with  President 
Quezon  as  the  islands  fell  completely  to  the  Japa- 
nese After  Quezon's  death  in  1944  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  government  in  exile,  returning  to  the 
Philippines  with  U  8  invasion  forces  in  Oct ,  1945 
In  the  1946  presidential  election  he  was  defeated 
by  Manuel  Roxas 

osmium  (tiz'meum),  blue-white  to  pay  metallic  ele- 
ment (symbol »Os,  for  physical  constants,  seo 
ELEMENT,  table)  It  has  the  highest  specific  gravity 
of  the  elements,  is  difficult  to  fuse,  is  not  affected 
by  ordinary  acids,  and  is  insoluble  in  aqua  regia 
It  is  a  member  of  the  group  of  PLATINUM  metals  and 
is  found  alloyed  with  other  members  of  the  group 
in  platinum  ores.  With  oxygen  it  forms  several 
oxides,  one  of  which,  osmium  tetroxide,  is  some- 
times incorrectly  called  osmio  acid,  with  chlorine 
it  forms  chlorides,  and  with  fluorine,  fluorides  With 
indium,  it  forms  an  alloy,  osmiridmm,  used  in 
making  fountain  pen  points  The  element  was  dis- 
covered in  1803  by  Smithson  Tennant 

osmosis  (6zm6'sTs,  fts-),  selective  passage  of  fluids 
through  aemipermeable  substances  or  membranes 
For  example,  if  alcohol  is  separated  from  water  by 
a  rubber  membrane,  the  alcohol  will  pass  through 
(diffuse)  into  the  water  but  the  water  cannot  get 
through  easily  to  the  alcohol  Osmosis  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  life  in  both  plants  and  animals  It 
makes  possible  the  absorption  of  water  by  the  roots 
of  plants  The  protoplasm  of  certain  epidermal 
cells  of  the  root  a<  ts  us  a  semipermeable  membrane 
permitting  passage  of  water  molecules  into  the  cell 
Certain  salts  in  solution  will  also  pass  in,  but  out- 
ward passage  of  the  dissolved  sugar  molecules  or 
other  fluid  material  within  the  cell  is  ordinarily 
barred  It  is  by  the  process  of  osmosis  that  dis- 
solved food  materials  pass  through  the  walls  of  the 
digestive  tract  of  humans  and  other  animals  and 
are  absorbed  into  the  blood  stream  This  process 
of  absorption  is  essential  to  the  distribution  and 
utilization  of  nutrients  There  are  many  special 
cases  and  conditions  involved  in  osmosis  and  ex- 
planations of  the  physicochomical  processes  vary 
The  tendency  is  for  the  less  dense  substance  to  pass 
through  the  membrane  toward  the  more  dense  ma- 
terial. Water  molecules  generally  move  from  where 
they  are  more  abundant  into  the  substance  m 
which  they  were  originally  less  numerous  Osmotic 
pressure  develops  as  a  result  of  differences  in  con- 
centration of  the  substances  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  membrane  The  osmotic  process  of  inter- 
change will  continue  until  an  equilibrium  is  reached 
between  the  concentrations  of  the  two  fluids  This 
equilibrium  depends  upon  the  equalizing  of  tho 
osmotic  pressure  It  is  established  that  osmotic 
pressure  resembles  gas  pressure  in  that  it  increases 
with  heat. 

Osnabrtick  (6z'nubr36k,  Ger.  ds'nabrtlk'),  city 
(pop  88,663),  Hanover,  NW  Germany,  on  the  Hase 
river,  linked  by  canal  with  the  Ema-Weser  Canal 
It  is  an  inland  port  and  an  industrial  center,  with 
iron  and  steel  mills,  machinery  plants,  and  textile 
and  paper  manufactures  An  ancient  Saxon  settle- 
ment, it  was  made  (8th  cent )  an  episcopal  see  by 
Charlemagne  It  was  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  and  it  accepted  the  Reformation  in  1543 
The  cathedral,  however,  remained  Catholic,  and 
under  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (see  WESTPHALIA, 
PEACB  OK) — one  of  its  treaties  was  signed  here  in 
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1648— the  see  was  occupied  alternately  by  Catholic 
and  Lutheran  bishops  The  bishopric  of  Osna- 
brttok  wa«  secularized  in  1803  and  the  city  passed 
to  Hanover  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815).  The 
Catholic  diocese  was  restored  in  1858  Osnabrtick 
suffered  much  destruction  in  the  Second  World 
War  It  has  kept  its  cathedral  (consecrated  c.786, 
burned  down  1264,  rebuilt  in  late  Romanesque 
stylo  with  Gothic  additions).  The  Gothic  Church  of 
St  Mar\  and  the  Gothic  city  hall,  where  the  Treaty 
of  Osnabruck  was  signed,  were  heavily  damaged. 

Osnappar  nee  ASSUR-BANI-PAL 

Osorno  (osur'tiO),  city  (pop  25,075),  8  central  Chile, 
in  the  heart  of  the  lake  district  Founded  in  1558, 
Osorno  was  later  destroyed  by  the  Araucanian 
Indians  It  was  reestablished  in  1770  by  order  of 
Ambrosio  O'Ku.oiNS  An  influx  of  immigrants  m 
the  latter  half  of  the  19th  cent  has  given  the  city 
a  Germanic  atmosphere,  it  is  modern  in  construc- 
tion and  progressive  In  beautiful,  forested  coun- 
try, Osorno  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  distributing 
center 

osprey  (5s'pr6),  bird  of  pro>  found  m  most  parts  of 
the  world  The  American  osprey  or  fish  hawk  may 
nest  inland,  but  it  is  usually  seen  near  large  bodies 
of  fresh  or  salt  water  Its  white  under  parts  and 
long,  angular  wings  (with  a  spread  of  5  to  6  ft) 
distinguish  it  from  the  eagle  and  fiom  other  hawks. 
It  plunges  from  a  height  above  the  water  to  cap- 
ture fish  and,  grasping  its  prey  with  sharp  talons, 
flies  to  a  favorite  perch  to  devour  it 

Osroene  (6sroe'n5),  ancient  principality  of  NW 
Mesopotamia,  in  present  SE  Turkey  and  NE 
Syria  EDESSA  was  its  capital  It  was  one  of  the 
semi-Hellenistic  states  that  replaced  the  Seleucid 
empire  (2d  cent  B  C  ).  It  came  under  Romaii 
rule  late  in  the  2d  cent  A  D 

Otsa  (6'su,  Or  d'sa),  mountain,  6,490  ft.  high,  NE 
Thessaly,  N  Greece  The  ALOADAJB  were  the  giants 
who  tried  to  pile  Pelion  on  Ossa 

Ossendowski,  Ferdynand  Antoni  (ferdl'nant  ontd'- 
nfi  6s?nd6f'skG),  1876-1944,  Polish  writer,  traveler, 
and  scientist,  studied  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Pan* 
He  taught  chemistry  at  Tomsk,  Omsk,  and  War- 
saw and  served  m  the  tsarist  government  until 
1917  and  after  that  with  Admiral  Kolchak  Hia 
escape  from  the  Bolshevists  through  Mongolia  he 
recounted  in  Beattt,  Men,  and  Gods  (1922,  Eng  tr  , 
1922)  Although  he  is  best  known  for  his  travel 
books,  he  also  wrote  biographies,  plays,  novels,  and 
scientific  works 

O*see  (6'seo),  city  (pop  1,105),  W  central  Wis  ,  on 
the  Buffalo  and  SE  of  Eau  Claire,  in  a  dairy  area, 
settled  1857,  me  as  a  village  1893,  as  a  city  1941 

Ossetis  (oHd'shu,  Rus  fisye'teu),  region,  RSFSR 
and  Georgian  88 R,  in  the  central  Greater  Caucasus 
On  the  northern  slope  is  the  North  Ossetian  Autono- 
mous Soviet  Socialist  Republic  (3,550  sq  mi  ,  1946 
estimated  pop  450,000),  RSFSR,  with  Dihaudchi- 
kau  (formerly  Vladikavkaz)  its  capital,  it  extends 
to  the  north  beyond  the  Terek  nver  On  the 
southern  slope  is  the  South  Ossetian  Autonomous 
Oblast  (1,500  sq.  mi  ,  1946  estimated  pop  1 16,000), 
Georgian  SSR,  with  Stalimr  its  capital,  it  extends 
southward  not  quite  to  the  Kura  river.  Both  sec- 
tions of  the  region  are  agricultural  m  the  valleys, 
producing  fruit,  wine,  gram,  and  cotton  Lumber- 
ing and  livestock  raising  are  important  in  the  moun- 
tains North  Ossetia  has  lead,  silver,  and  zinc  mines 
at  Sudon ,  the  minerals  are  processed  at  Dzhaudzhi- 
kau  The  Ossetians,  who  form  the  majority  of  the 
population,  are  an  ancient  people  speaking  an 
Iranian  language  They  are  mainly  Moslems  (Sun- 
nites)  in  the  north  and  Christians  (Eastern  Ortho- 


dox) in  the  south,  where  Georgian  culture  prevails 
Northern  Ossetia  was  partly  occupied  (1942-43) 
by  the  Germans  in  the  Second  World  War 


Ossetian  Military  Road,  c  120  mi  long,  across  the 
Greater  Caucasus,  linking  Kutais  (Georgian  SSR) 
with  Alagir  (RSFSR)  It  crosses  the  Caucasian 
crest  as  a  trail  through  the  pass  at  MAMISON 

Ossian  (5sh'un)  or  Oisin  (Cishen'),  legendary  Gaelic 
poet,  supposedly  the  son  of  Finn  mac  Cumhail, 
hero  of  a  cycle  of  tales  and  poems  which  placed  his 
deeds  of  valor  in  the  3d  cent  A  D  These  tradi- 
tional tales  wore  preserved  in  Ireland  and  m  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  with  Ossian  as  the  bard  who 
sang  of  the  exploits  of  Finn  and  his  Fenian  cohorts 
A  later  cycle  of  Osslatuc  poetry  centered  around 
Cuchulam,  another  traditional  hero  With  the 
passage  of  time  various  cycles  became  confused. 
Ossian  «  generally  represented  as  a  Homeric  figure, 
an  old,  blind  man  who  had  outlived  both  his  father 
and  his  son  The  name  is  remembered  by  most 
people  in  connection  with  the  work  of  James 
MACPHRK&ON  and  the  celebrated  Ossianic  con- 
troversy See  Ancient  Irwh  Talet  (ed  by  T.  P. 
Cross  and  C  H  Slover,  1936) 

Osuetzky,  Carl  von  (fun  dsyot'ske),  1898-1938,  Ger- 
man pacifist  He  was  coeditor  of  the  antimilitaris- 
tic weekly  Wcltlnihne  and  a  leader  of  the  peace 
movement  in  Germany  after  the  First  World  War. 
Ossietzky  was  imprisoned  (1931-32)  for  articles 
appearing  in  the  Wdtbtihne,  and  after  Hitler's  nse 
to  power  in  1933,  he  was  sent  to  a  concentration 
camp  Suffering  from  tuberculosis,  he  was  re- 
moved (1936)  to  a  hospital,  shortly  before  the 
announcement  that  the  1935  Nobel  Peace  Prue 
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had  been  awarded  to  him  The  German  govern- 
ment protested  the  award,  barring  all  Germans  in 
future  from  acceptance  of  a  Nobel  Pr«e 
Osgining  (6'suntng),  residential  and  industrial  vil- 
lage (pop  15,  996),  SE  N  Y  ,  in  Westchester  co  ,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  and  near  Tarry  town, 
settled  c  1750,  inc.  1813  as  Sing  Sing,  renamed 
1901  Wire  and  drugs  are  made  here.  Sing  Sing 
state  prison  (built  1825-28)  was  long  known  for  its 
extreme  discipline,  under  Thomas  Mott  OSBORNB 
and  Lewis  Edward  LA  WES  notable  reforms  were 
introduced  St.  John's  School  for  boys  is  also  in 
Ossming 

Ossipee  (6'sfpS),  rural  and  resort  town  (pop  1,498), 
co  seat  of  Carroll  co  ,  E  N  H  ,  K  of  Lake  Winnipe- 
saukee,  me  1785  The  name,  from  Indian  inhabi- 
tants, is  applied  also  to  a  lake,  a  nver,  and  moun- 
tains West  Ossipee,  where  Whittier  spent  many 
summers,  has  a  fuimture  factory 
Ossoli,  Marchesa  see  FULLER,  MARGARET 
Osiory,  Thomas  Butler,  earl  of  (6'sure),  1634-80, 
British  statesman  and  soldier,  b  Ireland,  son  of 
James  Butler,  1st  duke  of  ORMONDE  Inactive  in 
the  civil  wars  of  the  Puritan  Revolution,  he  became 
a  member  of  Parliament  in  both  England  and  Ire- 
land after  the  Restoration  and  was  created  earl  of 
Ossory  in  1662  In  1605  he  was  made  lieutenant 
general  in  Ireland  and  often  acted  as  deputy  lord 
lieutenant  there  for  his  father  He  distinguished 
himself  in  naval  engagements  (1665,  1672)  against 
the  Dutch  He  carried  (1074)  to  the  prince  of 
Orange  (later  William  III)  the  offer  of  marriage 
with  Princess  Mary  and  in  1678,  after  Chailes 
II's  alliance  with  William,  commanded  British 
troops  111  Holland 

Ossory,  ancient  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  borders  of 
which  are  now  largely  traced  bv  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic episcopal  see  of  Ossory,  including  Co  Kilkenny 
and  parts  of  Co  Offaly  and  Co  LaoiRhi.se  Ossory 
was  within  the  lands  of  the  Butler  family,  hence 
the  name  Ossory  (as  well  as  Ormonde)  for  the  Butler 
earldoms 

Ostade,  Adriaen  van  (a'drean  van  6'sUdu),  1610- 
85,  Dutch  genre  painter,  b  Haarlem,  studied  with 
Frans  Hals  Most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Haarlem, 
where  he  became  dean  of  the  painters'  guild  in 
1662  He  is  famous  for  his  small  paintings  of  every- 
day scenes  of  peasant  and  village  life — the  village 
barber  and  doctor,  the  itinerant  musician,  tavern 
scenes  with  peasants  drinking,  smoking,  and 
gambling,  the  village  school,  and  simple  domestic 
interiors  All  these  he  portraved  with  great  vivac- 
ity and  brilliant  characterization  His  early  paint- 
ings are  cool  m  tone,  but  later,  under  the  influence 
of  Rembrandt,  he  enriched  1m  color  and  dramatized 
his  light  effects  Van  Ostade  IH  lepresented  in  im- 
portant collections  throughout  Europe  Among  his 
many  famous  woiks  are  Peasants  in  an  Inn  (The 
Hague) ,  The  Drinker  (Louvre) ,  The  Smoker  (Ant- 
werp) ,  and  The  Old  Fiddler  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) 
Fine  examples  are  in  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D  C  ,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  of  Art,  Philadelphia  See  study  bv 
Louis  Godefroy  (1930,  in  French)  His  brother  and 
pupil,  Isaac  van  Ostade,  1621-49,  was  also  an  ad- 
mirable painter  His  early  work,  such  as  Laughing 
lioor  (Rijks  Mus  ),  was  in  close  imitation  of  his 
brother,  but  he  soon  developed  an  interest  in  land- 
scape His  rustic  scenes  with  peasants  or  traveleis 
and  especially  his  winter  landscapes  are  very  fine 
He  painted  a  large  number  of  canvases  in  his  very 
short  life  and  is  represented  in  many  important 
galleries  His  Winter  tn  Holland  (Metropolitan 
Mus )  is  characteristic  See  Adolf  Rosenberg, 
Adriaen  und  I  sack  van  Ostade  (1900) 
Ostend  (ostSnd'),  Flemish  Oostende  (ostfin'du),  Fr 
Ostende  (6stfid'),  city  (pop  48,519),  West  Handera 
prov  ,  N  Belgium,  a  port  and  resort  on  the  North 
Sea  It  is  a  major  Belgian  port,  has  a  large  fishing 
fleet,  and  is  connected  by  canals  with  Bruges  and 
Ghent  and  by  steamer  with  Dover,  England  Forti- 
fied (1583)  by  William  the  Silent,  it  played  a 
glorious  role  in  the  Dutc  h  struggle  for  uidependence 
Its  garrison  resisted  a  Spanish  siege  from  1601  to 
1604  and  surrendered  to  Spmola  only  after  having 
coet  the  Spanish  at  least  40,000  lives  and  after 
Ostend  had  been  reduced  to  rums  During  the 
First  World  War,  Ostend  served  as  a  German  sub- 
marine base  In  a  daring  sea  raid  (April,  1918). 
the  British  partially  sealed  the  harbors  of  Ostend 
and  Zeebrugge  by  sinking  vessels  at  their  entrance 
Ostend  was  again  used  by  the  Germans  in  the 
Second  World  War  and  suffered  some  damage 
Ostend  Manifesto,  document  drawn  up  in  Oct , 
J854,  at  Ostend,  Belgium,  by  James  BUCHANAN, 
American  minister  to  Great  Britain,  John  Y. 
MASON,  minister  to  France,  and  Pierre  SOUL£, 
minister  to  Spain  William  L  MARCY,  Secretary  of 
State  under  President  Franklin  Pierce,  gave  Soul6 
confidential  instructions  to  try  to  buy  Cuba  from 
Spain,  but  Soule's  many  blunders  (he  issued  an  un- 
warranted ultimatum  to  the  Spanish  government 
on  the  BLACK  WARRIOR  affair)  led  to  a  conference 
of  the  leading  U  S  diplomats  in  Europe,  all 
proelavery  Democrats.  The  resulting  manifesto 
outlined  the  value  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States  and 
implied  that  if  Spam  refused  to  sell,  the  United 
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States  might  consider  taking  the  island  by  force 
Widely  denounced  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
manifesto  was  immediately  repudiated  by  Maroy 
for  the  U  S.  government  It  remains  one  of  the 
most  curious  documents  in  international  relations 
Ostenso,  Martha  (6'stensS),  1900-,  American  novel- 
ist, b.  Norway,  studied  at  Manitoba  and  Columbia 
universities  Wild  Geese  (1925),  first  of  several 
novels  and  considered  her  best  work,  concerns 
Scandinavian  farmers  in  Minnesota  and  Manitoba 
osteopathy  (osted'puthe)  (Gr  ,-bone  treating],  prac- 
tice of  therapy  principally  through  manipulation 
The  principles  of  this  s<  hool  of  healing,  founded  by 
A  T  Still  in  1874,  are  that  the  normal  body  pro- 
duces forces  necessary  to  fight  disease  and  that 
most  ailments  are  due  to  "structural  derangement" 
of  the  body  Frequent  slight  strains  are  held  to  be 
capable  of  causing  misalignment  of  bones  and  var- 
ious other  conditions  of  the  muscle  tissue  and 
cartilage  all  of  which  are  termed  "lesions  "  The 
first  school  of  osteopathy  was  founded  at  Kirks- 
ville,  Mo  ,  in  1892  Certain  other  c  olleges  in  the 
United  States  are  accredited  by  the  American 
Osteopathic  Association  to  give  the  required  four- 
jear  course  of  training  Although  they  ore  priv- 
ileged to  prescribe  drugs  and  practice  suigery  in 
most  of  the  United  States,  osteopathic  doctors  pre- 
fer to  treat  by  manipulation  See  E  R  Booth, 
History  of  Osteopathy  and  Twentieth-Century  Medi- 
cal Practice  (1924) 

Ostergotltnd,  Swed  Ostergdtlands  Ian  (u'sturyut*- 
lants  Icn'),  county  (4,206  sq  mi  ,  pop  3,42.946), 
SE  Sweden,  east  of  Vattern  lake  It  is  roughly  co- 
extensive with  the  historical  province  of  Oster- 
gotland  LINKOPINO  is  the  countv  seat,  among 
other  cities  are  NORRKOPINO,  MOTALA,  and  VAD- 
BTKNA  Agru  ulture,  livestock  raising,  lumbering, 
iron  and  zinc  mining,  and  textile  and  paper  making 
are  important 

Osterhout  Winthrop  John  Vanleuven  (d'sturhout), 
1871-1939,  American  botanist,  plant  physiologist, 
and  educator,  b  Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  grad  Brown 
I'mv  (B  A  ,  1893)  He  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  from 
1925  He  wrote  Experiments  with  Plants  (1905), 
Agriculture  for  Schools  of  the  Pacific  Slope  (with  E 
W  Hilgard,  1909),  The  Nature  of  Life  (1924). 
Some  Fundamental  Problems  of  Cellular  Physiology 
(1927),  bulletins  on  plant  nutrition,  and  articles  in 
scientific  journals  lie  was  joint  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  General  Physiology  from  1919 
Osterman,  Andrei  Ivanovich,  Count  (d'sturman, 
Rus  iindra'  eva'nuvfch  ustytrman'),  1086-1747, 
Russian  statesman,  b  Germany  His  ouginal 
name  was  Hemrich  Johann  Fnednch  Ostermann 
He  entered  the  service  of  Petor  I  and  zealously 
aided  all  his  reforms,  introducing  a  great  many 
valuable  reforms  of  his  own  For  his  services  in  tho 
Northern  War  he  was  made  a  baron  During  the 
reign  of  Catherine  I  he  was  practicallv  the  sole 
arbiter  of  foreign  affairs  He  was  a  member  of  the 
regency  during  the  minority  of  Peter  II  Empress 
Anna  trusted  him  implicitly  because  he  had  ab- 
stained from  joining  the  conspiracy  to  abrogate  her 
autocratic  powers  As  her  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  he  bi  ought  to  a  successful  close  the  War  of 
the  Polish  Succession  and  the  Russo-Turkish  War 
of  1736  39  During  the  regency  of  Anna  Leopol- 
dovna  he  was  virtually  the  ruler  of  Russia  Eliza- 
beth, however,  believing  he  had  conspired  to  keep 
her  from  the  throne,  sentenced  him  to  death,  but 
sent  a  reprieve  to  the  scaffold  and  banished  him  to 
Siberia  instead  See  R  N  Bam,  The  Pupils  of 
Peter  the  Great  (1897) 

Ostersund,  Swed  Ostersund  (ustursund'),  city  (pop 
19,083),  W  central  Sweden,  on  Storsjon  lake  It 
is  the  countv  seat  and  only  city  of  JAMTLANU  co 
It  has  machinery  and  furniture  factories  and  is 
noted  for  its  handicrafts. 

Ostfold,  Nor  0stfold  (ust'f61"),  county  (1,614  sq 
mi  ,  pop  178,449),  SK  Norway,  between  the  Oslo 
Pjord  in  the  west  and  the  Swedish  border  in  the 
east  Moss  is  the  count>  seat  Sarpsborg,  Halden, 
and  Frednkstad  are  the  chief  centers,  their  indus- 
tries (mainly  making  lumber  products)  receive 
power  from  the  GLOMMA  river 

Ostia  (6'steu),  ancient  citv,  Italy,  at  tho  mouth  of 
the  Tiber  It  was  founded  (4th  cent  B  C  )  as  a 
protection  for  Rome,  then  developed  (from  1st 
cent  B  C  )  as  its  port,  rivaling  Puteoh  Augustus, 
Claudius  I,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian  expanded  the 
city  and  harbor  I*  rom  the  3d  cent  the  city  began 
to  decline  The  ruins,  much  studied,  rival  those  of 
Pompeii  in  showing  the  make-up  of  an  ancient 
Italian  city 

ostracism  (o'strusfam),  ancient  Athenian  method  of 
exiling  a  person  It  was  introduced  after  the  fall 
of  the  family  of  PIBIBTRATUS  If  the  assembly  de- 
cided a  person  was  endangering  the  public  welfare 
or  liberty,  it  set  a  day  for  voting  When  the  polling 
took  place,  each  voter  put  into  an  urn  a  potsherd 
(ostracon)  marked  with  the  name  of  one  he  wished 
ostracized  The  man  named  on  the  most  ostraca 
was  exiled,  unless  less  than  6,000  votes  were  cast 
The  exile  lasted  normally  10  jears  with  no  con- 
fiscation ARIBTIDBB  and  CIMON  were  recalled  be- 
fore 10  years  were  up.  The  last  ostracism  was 
probably  that  of  Hyperbolua  (416  B  C.),  a  dema- 


gogue of  low  origin.  Other  cities  used  ostracism 
also  In  1932  ostraca  with  the  names  of  Aristides 
and  Themistocles  scratched  on  them  were  found 
in  the  American  sone  of  the  excavation  of  the 
agora  of  Athens 

Ostrava,  Czechoslovakia-  see  MORAVSKA  OSTRAVA 
ostrich  (o'strtch,  6'-,  6'strfj),  large  flightless  bird 
chiefly  of  Africa  but  found  in  parts  of  SW  Asia, 
allied  to  the  rhea,  the  emu,  and  the  extinct  moa 
It  is  the  largest  of  living  birds,  some  males  roach  a 
height  of  8  ft  and  a  weight  of  200  to  300  Ib  The 
ostuch  runs  at  great  speed  with  its  wings  spread 
The  inner  of  the  two  toes  on  each  foot  is  much  the 
larger  and  bears  most  of  the  bird's  weight  It 
kicks  when  angered  and  can  inflict  aenous  injury 
In  both  sexes  the  head,  neck,  and  thighs  are  bare 
or  scantily  feathered  The  male  is  glossy  black 
with  beautiful  long  white  plumes  on  the  wings  and 
tail  The  female  is  a  dull  grayish  brown  Usually 
the  polygamous  male  has  from  two  to  six  females  in 
his  flock  The  cock  scoops  out  a  hollow  for  the 
eggs,  which  weigh  nearly  3  Ib  each  One  of  the 
females  incubates  the  eggs  during  the  day,  and  tho 
cock  takes  ovei  the  task  at  night,  when  his  plum- 
age makes  him  inconspicuous  After  the  middle  of 
the  19th  cent  ,  when  the  demand  for  plumes  was 
great,  ostrich  farms  were  established,  first  in 
South  Africa  and  later  in  North  America,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Europe  The  First  World  War  cut  off 
the  markets,  fashions  changed,  and  the  industry 
collapsed  Tho  South  American  rhea  and  the  Aus- 
tralian emu  aio  incorrectly  called  ostriches 
Ostrogoths  (S'atiugSths")!  or  East  Goths,  division 
of  the  Goths,  one  of  the  most  important  groups  of 
the  GERMANS  According  to  an  unproved  tradi- 
tion, the  ancestois  of  the  Goths  were  the  Gotar  of 
S  SWEDEN  Whatever  their  origin,  they  were  set- 
tled by  the  3d  cent  A  D  in  the  region  N  of  tho 
Black  Sea  Early  in  the  4th  cent  they  split  into 
two  divisions  Tho  VISK.OTHS  or  West  Goths 
moved  west  under  the  pressure  of  the  advam  o  of 
the  HUNS,  while  the  Ostrogoths  wore  subjected  b> 
the  Huns  and  served  m  their  army.  On  the  death 
(453)  of  Attila,  the  Ostrogoths  settled  in  Pannonm 
(roughly,  modern  Hungary),  which  thev  received 
as  allies  of  the  East  Roman  Empire  The  Ostro- 
goths, long  ruled  bv  petty  chieftains,  c  hose  one  of 
these  as  solo  king,  he  became  known  to  the  world 
as  THBODOftic  THE  GREAT  To  rid  himself  of  his 
turbulent  ally,  the  East  Roman  omporor,  Z&NO, 
commissioned  Theodoric  to  reconquer  Italy  from 
ODOACER  The  Ostrogoths  entered  Italy  m  488, 
defeated  and  slew  (493)  Odoacor,  and  set  up  the 
Ostrogothic  kingdom  of  ITALY  Theodoric 's  grand- 
son Athalaric  succeeded  him  (626)  under  the  re- 
gency of  AMALASUNTHA,  wKo  placed  herself  under 
tho  protection  of  the  Bv  zantme  (i  e  ,  East  Roman) 
emperor  JUSTINIAN  I  Her  murder  (535)  served  as 
pretext  for  Justinian  to  send  an  at  my  under  BJ-  1 i- 
BARIUS  to  reconquer  Italy  He  crushed  the  Ostro- 
gothic kingdom,  but  on  his  recall  (541)  the  Ostro- 
goths rebelled  under  the  leadership  of  Tern  LA  In 
552  the  Byzantine  general  NAHSEB  defeated  Totila, 
who  fell  in  battle  The  Ostrogoths  lost  their  iden- 
tity with  their  kingship,  and  the  hegemony  over 
Italy  passed  to  Byzantium  and,  shortly  afterward, 
to  tho  Lombards  Under  the  Ostrogothu  kings, 
Roman  law  and  institutions  were  largely  main- 
tained, however,  the  Ostrogoths  were  resented  aa 
aliens  by  the  Italians,  from  whom  the>  differed  not 
only  in  <  ultural  background  but  also  m  religion, 
for  they  weie  Arums  See  Thomas  Hodgkin,  Italy 
and  Her  Invaders,  Vols  I-III  (2d  od  ,  1892-90) 
Ostroleka,  Pol  Ostrolqka  (dstrowe'kn),  RUH  Ostro- 
Icnka,  industrial  town  (pop  9,279),  Poland,  on  tho 
Narew  02  mi  NE  of  Warsaw  It  was  tho  scene 
(1831)  of  a  Russian  victory  over  tho  Polish  in- 
surgents 

Ostrovsky,  Aleksandr  Nikolayevich  (ulylksun'dur 
nvikull'uvtch  ustr6f'ske),  1823-86,  Russian  dram- 
atist At  fust  a  government  cloik.  he  was  dis- 
missed from  service  because  of  his  first  play,  The 
Bankrupt  (1847,  later  reworked  as  It's  a  Family 
Affair,  1850),  which  was  widely  lead  but  banned 
from  the  stage  In  1853  ho  tut  nod  seriously  to 
writing  and  produced  more  than  50  plays,  most  of 
which  deal  with  the  merchant  or  petty-official  class 
His  masterpiece  is  The  Storm  (1880),  a  tragedy  le- 
volvmg  around  a  nagging  mother  which  is  tho 
basis  of  Janacck'g  opera  Katia  Kabanova  Very 
popular  is  Poverty  Is  No  Crime  (1854),  often  played 
by  univeisity  groups.  Ostrovsky  also  wrote  histor- 
ical verse  dramas,  as  The  Voyvod  (1865),  based  on 
legends  of  the  Volga  brigand  S  tonka  Razm,  a  folk 
drama  The  Snow  Maiden  (1873),  later  used  by 
Rimsky-Korsakov  as  the  libretto  of  an  opora,  and 
a  play  dealing  with  the  theater,  The  Forest  (1871) 
All  the  important  plays  of  Ostrovsky  are  available 
in  English 

Ostrovsky,  Nikolai  Alekseyevich  (nylkull'  ulyiksya'- 
Ivlch),  1904-37,  Russian  novelist.  He  wrotejone  of 
the  most  popular  novels  to  appear  since  the  revolu- 
tion, How  the  Steel  Was  Tempered  (1936,  Eng  tr  . 
The  Making  of  a  Hero,  1937),  an  autobiographical 
tale  of  the  civil  wais  around  1918  He  died  pre- 
maturely, leaving  an  unfinished  work,  of  which  one 
volume,  Born  of  the  Storm  (1937,  Eng  tr.,  1939), 
was  published  on  the  day  of  the  author's  funeral. 
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Ostwald,  Wilhelm  (vll'helm  dst'valt),  1853-1932, 
German  physical  chemist  and  natural  philosopher, 
b  Riga,  Latvia  He  was  professor  of  chemistry 
and  director  of  the  chemical  laboratory  (1886- 
1906)  at  the  Univ  of  Leipzig  He  received  tho 
1909  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry  for  his  work  on 
catalysis  and  his  investigations  into  the  funda- 
mental principles  governing  equilibrium  and  rates 
of  reaction  He  originated  the  Ostwald  process  for 
manufacturing  nitric  acid  and  did  outstanding  re- 
search on  color  His  numerous  and  widely  influ- 
ential works  appeared  in  many  editions  These  in- 
clude Outlines  of  General  Chemistry  (1889,  3d  Eng 
ed  ,  1912),  The  Principle*  of  Inorganic  Chemistry 
(1900,  4th  Eng.  ed  ,  1914),  Natural  Philosophy 
(1902,  Eng  tr,  1910),  and  Colour  Science  (1923, 
Eng  tr  1931). 

Ostwald  process,  method  for  the  preparation  of  ni- 
tric acid  by  the  oxidation  of  ammonia,  invented  by 
Wilhelm  Ostwald  Ammonia  mixed  with  air  is 
heated  and  led  over  a  catalyst  (platinum)  It  re- 
acts with  the  oxygen  to  form  nitric  oxide,  which  is 
then  oxidized  to  nitrogen  dioxide,  this  in  turn  le- 
acts  with  water  to  form  nitric  acid 

Ostyak  (oa'teak") ,  one  of  the  languages  of  tho  Fmno- 
Ugnc  family  See  LANGUAGE  (table) 

Osuna,  Pedro  Teller  Gir&n,  duque  de  (pa'dhro  tS'- 
lathherSn'doo'kadaOsoo'mi),  1574-1624,  Spanish 
soldier  and  administrator  He  joined  tho  Spanish 
army  in  the  Netherlands  in  1602  and  for  his  re- 
markable services  there  was  named  by  Philip  III 
viceroy  of  Sicily  (1011-16)  and  of  Naples  (1616- 
20)  Acting  with  great  independence,  he  led  several 
expeditions  against  tho  Turks  and  the  Barbary 
pnates  He  strongly  opposed  Venice  for  its  coveit 
anti-Spanish  policy,  and  in  1617  he  led  hie  fleet  up 
the  Adnatic  to  defeat  tho  Venetians  at  Gravosa 
Venice  vainly  protested  this  act  of  aggression  In 
1618  the  Venetians  accused  Osuna  of  having  con- 
spued  with  Bedmar,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at 
Venice,  in  a  plot  to  overthrow  tho  Venetian  re- 
public and  to  seize  the  city  Osuna  was  recalled  in 

1620  and  was  charged  with  seeking  to  make  him- 
self independent  ruler  of  Naples     Ho  was  jailed  in 

1621  and  died  m  puson 

Osuna  (fisoo'nn),  town  (pop  10,552),  Seville  prov  , 
S  Spam  in  Andalusia  It  is  an  agricultural  center. 
It  nourished  under  tho  Romans,  fell  to  the  Moors, 
and  was  iccoverod  in  1230  1'iom  the  17th  cent 
tho  dukes  of  Osuna  wero  prominent  The  univet- 
sitv,  founded  in  1540  and  suppressed  m  1820,  was  a 
cultural  center  of  Andalusia  There  is  a  fine  16th- 
century  collegiate  church 

Oswald,  Saint,  d  642  \  king  of  NORTHOMBRIA  Aft- 
er his  father,  yKtholfiith,  was  killed  c  617,  he  and 
his  bi other  Oswv  became  Christians  at  lona 
When  King  EDWIN  was  killed  by  PFNDA,  Oswald 
soon  (6i3)  slow  Ponda's  ally  Cadwallon  (or  Caed- 
walla)  and  made  himself  king  of  Northumbria 
Sending  to  lona  foi  a  bishop,  he  leceived  St  AIDAN 
and  a  band  of  monks,  to  whom  he  gave  Lmdisfarne 
foi  a  monasterv  It  became  tho  center  for  the  re- 
conversion of  Northumbria  to  Chnstianity  Os- 
wald also  made  himself  overlord  of  Wessex,  but 
appaientlv  not  of  Meicia  When  Penda  killed  him 
at  Mnsorfield  (612'),  Oswald  was  succeeded  in 
Beiincia  by  Oswv  and  in  Deira  by  one  (Jswme  AM 
one  maitvred  bv  a  pagan  king,  he  was  soon  vener- 
ated, and  miracles  were  attributed  to  his  relics 
toast  Aug  5 

Oswald,  Saint,  d  092,  English  c  hurchmaii  of  Danish 
descent  Ho  was  bishop  of  Worcester  (after  961) 
and  archbishop  of  York  (after  072)  He  was  sent 
to  Fleury,  France  by  St  DUNSTAN  to  become  a 
monk  and  study  tho  Clumac  reform  Oswald  re- 
tuined  an  ardent  loformer  He  founded  many 
monastoiios,  tho  most  eminent  being  Ramsey 
Feast  Fob  28 

Oswegatchie  (os'weRa'ehe),  river,  c  150  nu  long, 
rising  in  N  New  York  in  the  Adirondac  ks  and  flow- 
ing irregularly  NW,  NE,  and  again  NW  to  the  St 
Lawrence  at  Ogdensburg 

Oswego  (6sw6'gf>)  1  City  (pop  1,953),  co  seat  of 
Labette  co  ,  SE  Kansas,  neai  the  Noosho,  in  a 
farming  and  stock-raising  area,  founded  1865,  me 
1870  A  trading  post  was  established  here  in  tho 
1840s  9  City  (pop  22,062),  a  co  seat  of  Oswego 
co  ,  N  N  Y  ,  on  Lake  Ontario  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oswego  and  NW  of  Hviacuse;  me  as  a  village  1828, 
as  a  city  1848  A  trading  post,  established  here 
after  the  English  founded  Oswego  (1722),  became 
a  vital  outlet  for  the  Albany  fur  trade  Tho  stra- 
tegic location  caused  early  fortification  of  Oswogo, 
followed  (1755)  by  the  building  of  present  Fort 
Ontario,  which  was  much  contested  m  the  colonial 
wars  It  was  held  by  the  French  (1756-59)  until 
it  was  retaken  bv  Sir  William  JOHNSON  for  the 
English  The  city  is  an  important  lake  port,  a  port 
of  entry,  and  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Barge 
Canal,  handling  coal,  lumber,  and  freight  Among 
its  varied  products  are  rayon,  matches,  and  boilers 
Oswego  has  a  state  teachers  college  The  scene  of 
James  Femmore  Cooper's  novel  The  Pathfinder  is 
laid  in  the  Oswego  river  valley.  3  Residential  city 
(pop  1,726),  NW  Oregon,  just  S  of  Portland,  on  a 
narrow  lake;  founded  c.1860,  me  1909  Maryl- 
hurst  College  is  near  Oswego. 

Oswego,  river  formed  in  central  New  York  by  the 
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confluence  of  the  Oneida  and  Seneca  rivers  NNW 
of  Syracuse  and  flowing  c  25  mi  NW  to  Lake  On- 
tario at  Oswego  It  is  a  part  of  the  state's  barge 
transportation  system 

Oswego  tea  or  bee  balm,  aromatic  perennial  plant 
(Monarda  dviyma),  used  by  Indians  and  colonists 
for  tea  It  is  a  typical  MINT  with  square  stem  and 
opposite  leaves,  growing  wild  or  planted  for  its 
fragrance  and  showy  blossoms  The  individual 
tubular  flowers  are  clustered  m  a  ragged  terminal 
head,  usually  scarlet,  but  with  cultivated  varieties 
in  other  colors  Oswego  tea  is  long  blooming,  easy 
to  cultivate,  and  striking  when  grown  in  masses 
It  yields  an  oil  that  has  boon  used  as  a  hxativo  in 
perfumes  The  flower  is  visited  by  hummingbirds 
Oswego  tea  (sometimes  called  bergamot)  and  the 
BKRGAMOT  mint  belong  to  the  same  genus 

Oswestry  (6z'westr5,  -wus-),  municipal  borough 
(1931  pop  9,654,  1943  estimated  pop  12,300), 
Shropshire,  England,  in  a  farming  region  It  has 
ruins  of  a  Norman  castle,  a  grammar  school  found- 
ed in  the  15th  cent ,  and  the  Church  of  St  Oswald 
(partly  Early  English)  The  town  is  named  for  St 
Oswald,  Northumbrian  king  killed  here  in  a  battle 
against  King  Penda  of  Mercia  Old  Oswestry,  to 
the  north,  was  the  site  of  an  ancient  British  fort 

Oswiecim,  Pol  Oswiqcim  (6shf>6'chem),  Ger. 
Auschwitz  (oush'vlts),  town  (pop  6,708),  S  Po- 
land, E  of  Cracow  It  is  chiefly  a  trade  center,  with 
coal  deposits  in  the  vicinity  During  the  Second 
World  War  the  Germans  organized  here  a  CON- 
CENTRATION CAMP  system,  this  included  the  extei- 
mination  camp  at  Brzezinka  (Ger  Jhrkenau)  .where 
c  4,000,000  inmates,  mostly  Jews,  were  annihilated, 
mainly  by  gas,  but  also  by  phonol  injections,  shoot- 
ing, hanging,  malnutrition,  and  disease  Poland  led 
the  list  of  the  many  nations  represented  among  the 
prisoners 

Oswyor  Oswiu  (both  oz'we),  d  671.  king  of  North- 
umbria  He  succeeded  his  hi  other  OSWALD  as 
king  of  Bermcia,  and  when  he  killed  PFNDA  at  the 
battle  of  WmwKxl,  he  made  himself  not  only  ruler 
of  all  Northumbiia  but  of  all  England  as  well  for 
three  yeais,  until  Wullfhere,  Penda's  son,  recon- 
quered Morcia  Oswv  continued  tho  conversion  of 
England  to  Celtic  Christianity,  sending  mission- 
aries to  Morcia  and  Essex  To  resolve  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Celtic  and  Roman  usages  of  the 
chuich  in  England,  tho  king  called  the  Synod  of 
Whitby  (see  WHITBY,  SYNOD  OF)  and  corifoimed 
to  the  decision  there 

Otaru  (6t  I'roo),  c  ity  (1947  pop  164,034).  SW  Hok- 
kaido, Japan,  on  Inhikari  Bay  It  is  the  main  coal- 
expoitmg  port  of  the  island  and  a  center  of  herring 
fisheries 

Otfned  or  Otfnd  (both  6t'frc?t),  fl  868,  German 
monk  and  poet  He  wrote  a  long  metrical  version 
of  the  Gospels  m  the  vernacular,  the  first  German 
work  by  a  writer  whose  name  is  know  n  to  us  and  the 
first  in  which  rhyme  is  used  He  was  more  theo- 
logian than  poet,  but  his  work  has  passages  of 
charm 

Othman  (Sth'mun,  oth'man)  or  Osman  (oz'mun), 
c  574-655,  3d  caliph  (644-56),  scm-m-law  of  Mo- 
hammed He  belonged  to  tho  great  Oimtv  v  ad  fam- 
ilv  and  was  selected  as  caliph  after  the  murder  of 
Omar  Moslem  conquests  were  continued  and  ex- 
tended to  Bactrm  and  Cjprus  He,  however,  re- 
placed the  offic  ers  appointed  bv  Abu  Bakr  and 
Omar  with  monitors  of  his  own  faimlv  Hevolts  m 
Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  were  veiv  serious  His 
highhanded  methods  aroused  deep  resentment,  and 
in  656  a  band  of  male  ontents  reached  Medina  and 
murdered  Othman  Ah  hue  c  ceded  to  the  caliphate 

Othman  I    see  OHM  AN  I 

Othm  (oth'nf),  son  of  Shermvmh     1  Chron   267 

Othmel  (6th'neM)  [Hob  ,=hon  of  tho  lord],  first 
judge  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Joshua  For  c  np- 
tunng  a  city  he  was  given  as  wife  Caleb's  daughter 
Achsah  Joshua  15  17,  Judges  3  0-11,  1  Chron  13 

Otho.  For  German  rulers  thus  named,  see  OTTO 

Otho,  Marcus  Salvms  (G'tho),  AD  32- \  D  69, 
Roman  emperor  (Jan  -April,  A  D  69)  He  was  a 
friend  of  NERO,  and  his  wife,  Poppaoa  Sabma,  be- 
came Nero's  mistress,  Otho  was  repaid  with  the 
province  of  Lusttania  (A  D  58)  In  AD  68  he 
joined  the  revolt  of  GAIBA,  but  on  Galba's  success 
Otho  killed  him  and  made  himself  emperor  Mean- 
while VITEIIIUS  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  at 
Cologne  and  was  on  the  way  to  Rome  Otho  was 
defeated  in  N  Italv  and  killed  himself  See  B  W 
Henderson,  Civil  War  and  Rebellion  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  68-70  A  D  (1908) 

Otis,  Bass,  1784-1861,  American  portrait  painter 
and  mezzotint  engraver,  b  Bridgewater,  Mass 
He  probably  pioduced  the  first  lithograph  in 
America,  a  portrait  of  the  Rev  Abner  Kneeland  ui 
a  volume  of  his  lectures  (1818)  Otis  practiced  por- 
trait painting  m  New  York  city  and  Philadelphia, 
reproducing  some  of  his  works  in  mezzotint  Among 
his}best-known  likenesses  are  those  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Stephen  Girard,  and  James  Madison  His  only 
known  genre  composition,  Interior  of  a  Smithy,  is 
m  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
Philadelphia 

Otis,  Elisha  Graves,  1811-61,  American  inventor,  b 
Halifax,  Vt  From  his  invention  (1854)  of  a  device 
to  prevent  the  fall  of  hoisting  machinery,  he  de- 
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veloped  the  first  passenger  elevator  (1857)  The 
invention  of  the  elevator  permitted  the  building 
of  skyscrapers  and  was  thus  of  great  architectural 
importance  Otw's  manufacturing  company  be- 
came a  great  industrial  enterprise 
Otis,  Harrison  Gray,  1765-1848,  American  states- 
man, b  Boston,  grad  Harvard,  1783  Ho  was  ad- 
mitted (1786)  to  the  bar,  practiced  law  m  Boston, 
and  was  elected  (1795)  to  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature Otis,  a  staunch  Federalist,  served  (1797- 
1801)  in  Congress  and  was  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature  from  1802  to  1817  In  1814  he  was  a 
leader  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  and  by  defend- 
ing that  mooting  later  he  lost  his  chance  of  becom- 
ing a  national  figure  Otis  was  a  U  S  Senator 
(1817-22)  and  mayor  of  Boston  (1829-31)  He 
published  Letters  Developing  the  Character  and  Views 
of  the  Hartford  Convention  (1820)  and  Otis'  Letters 
in  Defence  nf  the  Hartford  Convention  (1824)  See 
S  E  Morisou,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Harrwon 
Gray  Otis,  Federalist,  17(15-1848  (1913) 
Otis,  Harmon  Gray,  1837-1917,  Amoruan  journal- 
ist, b  Marietta,  Ohio  In  his  earlier  years  he  was  a 
printer  in  the  Middle  West  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Republican  national  convention  which  nomi- 
nated (18(50)  Lincoln  for  President  and  served  ably 
in  the  Civil  War  Later  he  was  employed  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office  (1867-70)  and  the  U  S. 
Patent  Office  (1871-75)  After  he  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia, he  acquired  (1886)  control  of  the  Los 
Angelea  Times  and  directed  a  bitter  journalistic 
attack  on  organized  labor  The  dvnanutmg  (1910) 
of  the  Times  building  was  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
incidents  m  the  history  of  American  labor 
Otis,  James,  1725-83,  American  colonial  orator  and 
patriot,  b  Barnstable  co  ,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard, 
1743  A  lawyer  first  m  Plymouth  and  then  in 
Boston,  he  won  great  distinction  and  served  (1756- 
61)  as  advocate  general  He  resigned  to  oppose  the 
issuing  of  writs  of  assistance  by  the  supenoi  court 
of  Massachusetts  and  argued  eloquently  before  the 
court  that  the  writs  violated  the  natural  rights  of 
the  colonials  as  Englishmen  and  that  any  act  of 
Parliament  violating  those  rights  was  void  John 
Adams  later  declared  that  with  that  speech,  "the 
child  Independence  was  born  "  Otis  lost  the  case 
but  became  the  leader  of  the  radical  wing  of  the 
colonial  opposition  to  British  measures  He  was 
elected  (1761)  to  the  colonial  assembly,  was  made 
hoad  (1764)  of  the  Massachusetts  committee  of 
correspondence,  and  was  vigorous  in  his  opposition 
to  the  Stamp  Act  (1765)  He  proposed  the  mtei- 
eolomnl  meeting  which  became  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress,  and  his  ideas  were  used  in  the  protests 
drafted  bv  that  body  He  was  much  hated  bv  the 
conservatives  The  governor  Sir  Francis  Bernard, 
in  1767  vetoed  election  of  Otis  as  speaker  of  the 
assembly  Otis  spoke  out  warrnl>  against  the 
Townshond  Acts,  directly  threatening  that  British 
measures  were  driving  the  colonies  to  revolt  A 
commissioner  of  customs,  infuriated  at  statements 
Otis  made  m  a  newspaper,  set  upon  him  (1769) 
and  injured  him  so  severelv  that  Otw's  public  life 
was  at  an  end  His  principles  were,  however,  up- 
held by  Samuel  Adams,  Paul  Revere,  Josiah 
Qumcv,  and  others  See  biographies  bv  William 
Tudor  (1823)  and  frauds  Bowen  (1847),  C  F. 
Mullett,  ed  ,  iSowe  Political  Writings  of  James  Otis 
(1920) 

Oto  Indians  (o'to),  tribe  of  North  American  In- 
dians, also  culled  the  Otto,  of  the  Siouan  linguistic 
btoik  At  one  time,  with  the  Iowa  and  the  Mis- 
souri, they  formed  part  of  the  \\  mnebago  nation, 
N  of  the  Great  Lakes  The  Oto  with  the  Missouri 
left  the  nation,  but  after  a  quarrel  the  Oto  sepa- 
rated from  the  Missouri  and  settled  in  S  Minne- 
sota Constantly  beset  by  overpowering  enemies, 
they  were  driven  south  and  joined  the  Pawnee  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Platte  river  In  1880-82  the 
tribe  migrated  to  Oklahoma  The  Oto  had  a  Plains 
area  t\  pe  of  c  ulturo  The\  used  a  vanet>  of  musi- 
cal instruments  Today  they  live,  with  the  Mis- 
souri, on  a  reservation  m  N  central  Oklahoma, 
where  they  number  some  900  See  \Nilliain  Whit- 
man, The  Oto  (1937) 

Otomf  (otome').  linguistic  stock  of  American  Indi- 
ans of  W  central  Mexico  The  groups  extend  as  far 
east  as  San  Luis  Potosi,  centenng  m  the  valley  of 
Toluca 

Otranto  (otran'to,  Ital  6'tr  into),  town  (pop  2,507), 
Apulia,  S  Italy,  on  the  Stiait  of  Otranto,  which 
connects  the  Adriatic  with  the  Ionian  Sea  between 
Italy  and  Albania  Once  an  important  seaport, 
Otranto  was  devastated  in  1480  b>  the  Turks,  it  is 
now  of  httlo  significance  Here  are  a  cathedral, 
with  a  fine  floor  mosaic,  and  ruins  of  an  imposing 
castle,  the  setting  of  Horace  Walpole's  Gothic' 
novel,  The  Castle  of  Otranto 

Otsego  (6tsc'go),  city  (pop  3,428),  SW  Mich  ,  on 
the  Kalamnzoo  river  and  NW  of  Kalamazoo,  set- 
tled 1832,  me  as  a  village  1865,  as  a  city  1918 
Rapids  near  by  furnish  power  for  the  paper  mills 
here  Indian  mounds  are  in  the  vicinity 
Otsego  Lake,  8  mi  long,  E  central  N  Y.,  8E  of 
Utica,  in  a  resort  area  A  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna  issues  from  its  southern  end,  at  Coqpers- 
t  own  The  lake  is  the  Ghmmerglass  of  James  Fem- 
moro  Cooper's  tales. 
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Otau  (o'ts«o),  city  (1947  pop  81,426).  capital  of 
Shiga  prefecture,  8  Honshu,  Japan  It  13  a  port  for 
excursion  steamers  on  Lake  Biwa  Today  a 
tourist  and  manufacturing  center,  it  was  an  im- 
pei  ml  seat  in  the  2d  and  the  7th  cent  It  la  the  site 
of  Miidera,  a  7th-century  Buddhist  temple  Shiga 
prefecture  is  mainly  agricultural 
ottava  nma:  see  PENTAMETER 

Ottawa  (6'tuwu),  city  (pop  154,951),  capital  of 
Canada,  8E  Ont ,  on  the  Ottawa  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rideau  and  WSW  of  Montreal  HULL,  Que  , 
just  across  the  Ottawa  nver,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gatuieau,  is  connected  by  bridge  with  Ottawa  and 
forms  part  of  the  metropolitan  area,  the  hills  and 
Gatuieau  valley  beyond  it  afford  easily  accessible 
sites  for  summer  cottages  and  recreation  facilities 
for  residents  of  Ottawa  Founded  in  1827  by  Col 
John  By,  an  engineer  in  charge  of  constructing  the 
Rideau  Canal,  Ottawa  was  first  called  Bytowii,  the 
name  being  changed  in  1854  In  1858  it  became 
the  seat  of  government,  and  in  1867  capital  of  the 
dominion  The  government  buildings,  housing  the 
dominion  Parliament,  the  ministerial  offices,  and 
the  Supreme  Court,  built  in  1859-65,  were  burned 
in  1916,  but  rebuilt  Other  notable  buildings  are 
Rideau  Hall,  the  residence  of  the  governor  general, 
Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals,  the 
National  Victoria  Museum,  the  Library  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  National  Art  Gallery,  the  dominion 
observatory,  the  mint,  and  the  Carnegie  Library 
The  Rideau  Canal  separates  the  city  into  upper  and 
lower  towns,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  canal  and 
the  rivers  are  many  landscaped  drives  and  much  of 
Ottawa's  1,500  acres  of  parks  Chaudiere  Falls  of 
the  Ottawa  nver  furnish  hydroelectric  power  for 
the  city's  industries,  which  include  paper  nulling, 
watchmaking,  and  woodworking  The  Umv  of 
Ottawa  (bilingual ,  Catholic,  pontifical ,  for  men  and 
women,  eat  1848)  is  here,  as  are  the  Ash  bury  and 
La  Salle  schools  for  boys,  Ottawa  Ladies'  College, 
and  the  dominion  experimental  farm  The  popula- 
tion is  about  equally  divided  into  speakers  of 
French  and  of  English  See  A  H  D  Rosa,  Ottawa 
Pott  and  Present  (1927),  Blodwen  Davies,  The 
Charm  of  Ottawa  (1932),  T  M  Longstreth,  Quebec, 
Montreal,  and  Ottawa  (1933),  Lucien  Brault, 
Ottawa,  Old  and  New  (1946) 

Ottawa.  1  City  (pop  16,005),  co  seat  of  La  Sallo  co  , 
N  III ,  on  the  Illinois  at  the  confluence  with  the 
Fox,  laid  out  1830,  settled  after  the  Black  Hawk 
War  (1832),  inc  as  a  village  1837,  as  a  city  1853 
In  a  region  yielding  clay  and  sand,  it  makes  glass, 
clay  products,  and  farm  machinery  The  city  was 
the  scene  of  the  first  Lincoln-Douglas  debate 
(1858)  Near  by  are  Starved  Rock  State  Park  and 
Buffalo  Rock  State  Park  2  City  (pop  10,193),  co 
seat  of  Franklin  co  ,  K  Kansas,  SE  of  Topeka  and 
on  the  Marais  des  Cygnes,  me  1866  The  Ottawa 
Indians  moved  here  (1832)  after  ceding  their  Ohio 
lands  to  the  United  States  In  1837  Jotham 
Meeker  established  a  Baptist  mission  The  Indians 
removed  to  Oklahoma  m  1867  The  city  is  a  dis- 
tributing, rail,  and  manufactuimg  center  in  an 
agricultural  area  and  is  the  seat  of  Ottawa  Univ. 
(Baptist,  coeducational,  1865)  3  Village  (pop 
2,342),  co  seat  of  Putnam  co ,  NW  Ohio,  on  the 
Blanchard  river  and  N  of  Lima,  founded  1833  as 
Tawa  Town  Beet  sugar  and  canned  foods  are 
produced 

Ottawa,  river,  696  mi  long,  largest  tributary  of  the 
8t  Lawrence  It  rises  in  W  Quebec  in  the  Lauren- 
tian  Plateau  NE  of  North  Bay  and  flows  W,  then 
SE  past  Mattawa,  Chalk  River,  Pembroke,  and 
Ottawa,  Ont ,  and  Hull,  Que  ,  to  the  St  Lawrence 
just  above  Montreal  For  much  of  its  length  it 
forms  the  boundary  between  Ontario  and  Quebec 
Its  lower  course  has  several  expansions — known  as 
Aliumette,  Chats,  and  Desch^nes  lakes  and  Lake 
of  the  Two  Mountains — and  rapids,  including 
Chaudiere  Falls,  which  furnish  hydroelectric  pow- 
er. Among  its  chief  tributaries  arc  the  Mattawa, 
Petawawa,  CouJonge,  Madawaska,  Mississippi, 
Rideau,  Gatmeau,  Lifcvre  and  Rouge  rivers  It  is 
connected  with  Lake  Ontario  by  the  RIDEAU 
CANAL  system  The  vallev  of  the  Ottawa  was  ex- 
plored (1613-15)  by  Champlam  and  the  nver, 
known  as  the  Grand  River,  became  an  important 
highway  for  fur  traders  and  missionaries  See  3 
R  Broadfoot,  Holidaying  in  Canada  on  the  Ottawa 
River  (1941) 

Ottawa,  University  of.  see  OTTAWA,  Ont 
Ottawa  Hills,  village  (pop  1,979),  NW  Ohio,  near 
Toledo,  settled  1916,  me  1924 
Ottawa  Indians,  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of 
the  Algonquian  linguistic  stock.  According  to  tra- 
dition the  Ottawa,  the  Ojibwa,  and  the  Potawat- 
"  ami  were  originally  one  family  dwelling  N  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  after  the  separation  the  Ottawa  set- 
tled on  the  Mamtoulm  island  in  Lake  Huron  and 
along  the  shores  of  Georgian  Bay  Thus  in  1615, 
when  noted  by  Samuel  de  Champlain,  they  lived 
near  the  mouth  of  French  river  on  Georgian  Bay. 
The  Ottawa  claimed  the  Ottawa  nver  region  and 
controlled  trade  with  the  French  on  that  river. 
They  allied  themselves  with  the  French  and  the 
Huron  Their  alliance  with  the  Huron,  however, 
made  them  the  enemies  of  the  Iroquois,  who  forced 
them  to  flee  to  the  islands  off  Green  Bay  After  a 
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few  years  a  part  moved  on  to  Keweenaw  Bay  in 
Lake  Superior,  while  another  section  joined  the 
Huron  and  went  to  the  Mississippi  near  Lake 
Pepin  From  there  the  Sioux  drove  them  north- 
ward to  Chequamegon  Bay  in  N  Wisconsin  Prom- 
ised protection  by  the  French,  the  Ottawa  returned 
(1670)  to  Mamtoulm  island,  where  the  mission  of 
St  Simon  was  established  among  them.  Next  they 
joined  the  Huron  at  Mackinac  in  Michigan,  and 
soon  after  they  dispersed  over  a  wide  area.  The 
Ottawa  were  active  in  the  Indian  wars  of  the  Old 
Northwest;  PONTIAC  was  an  Ottawa  Indian  Part 
of  the  Ottawa  are  settled  on  Wai  pole  Island  in  Lake 
St  Clair,  part  are  on  Mamtoulm  island,  and  some 
are  in  NE  Kansas  and  in  Oklahoma,  but  the  ma- 
jority have  settled  in  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan The  Ottawa  wore  of  the  Eastern  Woodlands 
cultural  area.  They  had  a  well-developed  creation 
myth  which  stated  that  they  were  descended  .from 
three  families,  the  Michabou  or  Groat  Hare,  the 
Namepich  or  Carp,  and  the  Bear's  Paw.  See  A  8 
Blackbird,  History  of  the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa 
Indians  of  Michigan  (1897) 

otter  (6'tiir),  aquatic  carnivorous  mammal  of  the 
weasel  family,  found  on  all  continents  except 
Australia  The  slender  body  of  the  otter  of  North 
America  is  about  3^  to  4H  ft  long  (smaller  m  the 
female)  including  the  long,  heavy  tail.  The  head  is 
flattened,  the  lo^s  are  short,  and  the  hind  feet  are 
webbed  An  agile  swimmer,  it  fishes  in  streams 
and  lakes,  along  the  banks  of  which  it  makes  its 
burrow  It  also  eats  small  mammals  and  birds 
Its  valuable,  thick,  brown  fur  consists  of  a  soft 
undercoat  with  overlying  glossy  guard  hairs  The 
sea  otter,  found  m  and  near  kelp  beds  of  the  N 
Pacific,  is  a  larger,  heavier  animal  of  the  same 
family  which  habitually  swims  on  its  back  In  this 
position  it  carries  its  cub  and  eats  its  meals  of 
abalone,  crab,  and  sea  urchin  Relentless  hunting 
of  the  defenseless  animal  for  its  fur  of  rare  beauty 
nearly  exterminated  it.  It  is  now  protected  in 
Alaskan  waters 

Otter,  Peaks  of,  two  peaks,  western  Va  ,  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  W  of  Lynchburg  The  one,  Flat  Top,  is 
4,001  ft  high,  the  other,  Sharp  Top,  3,875  ft 
Otterbein,  Philip  William  (6'turbln),  1726-1813, 
German-American  clergyman,  a  founder  of  the 
United  Brethren  m  Christ  After  pastoral  work  in 
Germany,  he  came  (1752)  to  America  as  a  mission- 
ary of  the  German  Reformed  Church  In  associa- 
tion with  Martui  BOEHM,  whom  he  met  c  1768,  he 
carried  on  successful  evangelistic  work,  mainly  in 
the  German  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  His  influence  was  widespiead,  especial- 
ly after  he  became  pastor  of  an  independent  con- 
gregation in  Baltimore  known  as  the  Evangelical 
Reformed  Church  He  wan  in  sympathetic  fellow- 
ship with  ministers  of  other  communions,  notably 
Bishop  Francis  Asbury,  at  whose  consecration  ho 
assisted  While  remaining  always  a  member  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church,  Otterbein  played  a 
leading  role  with  Martin  Boehm  and  a  small  group 
of  lay  preachers  in  laying  the  foundations  m  1789 
of  a  denomination  to  be  known  as  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  of  which  he  and  Boehm  were 
elected  bishops  in  1800  Otterbein  College  is 
named  for  him 

Otterbein  College,  see  WESTERVILLE,  Ohio 
Otterburn,  village,  Northumberland,  England.  It 
was  the  scene  in  1388  of  a  victory  of  the  Scots  over 
the  English,  sometimes  called  the  battle  of  Chevy 
Chase  from  the  ballad 
otter  sheep*  see  A  NOON  SHEEP. 
Ottery  Saint  Mary  (6t'ure),  urban  district  (1931  pop 
3,713,  1943  estimated  pop  4,005),  Devonshire, 
England,  E  of  Exeter  It  is  the  Clavermg  of 
Thackeray's  Pcndennit  and  the  birthplace  of  Sam- 
uel Taylor  Coleridge  The  13th-century  church  is  a 
small  copv  of  Exeter  Cathedral 
Otto  I  or  Otto  the  Great,  912-73,  emperor  (962-73) 
and  German  king  (936-73),  son  and  successor  of 
Henry  I  of  Germany  He  is  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE  Three  important  de- 
partures from  his  father's  policy  were  his  alliance 
with  the  Church,  his  intention  of  extending  his 
actual  rule  over  all  Germany  (rather  than  limit  it 
to  his  duchy  of  Saxony),  and  his  interference  m  the 
affairs  of  ITALY  The  early  rebellions  (838,  839),  led 
by  Duke  EBEKHARD  of  Franconia,  were  crushed  m 
the  battles  of  Birthen  and  Andernach  (839)  Louis 
IV  of  France  had  assisted  the  rebels,  and  Otto  cam- 
paigned against  him  (940)  with  HUOH  THE  GBBAT, 
but  in  942  Otto  and  Louis  reached  an  agreement 
and  Otto  helped  Louis  to  defeat  Hugh  in  950  In 
951  Otto  invaded  Italy,  taking  advantage  of  an 
appeal  from  ADELAIDE,  who  was  about  to  be  forced 
into  a  marriage  with  the  son  of  BEHENOAR  II 
Otto  forced  Berengar  to  become  his  vassal,  as- 
sumed the  title  king  of  the  Lombards,  married 
Adelaide,  and  returned  to  Germany.  A  second  re- 
bellion (953),  headed  by  the  archbishop  of  Mains, 
CONRAD  THE  RED  of  Lotharingia,  and  Otto's  son 
Ludolf  of  Swabia,  ended  when  it  became  necessary 
to  form  a  united  front  against  the  Magyars,  who 
were  decisively  defeated  m  the  Lechfeld  (955). 
LOTHARINGIA  was  divided  in  two;  Lower  Lorraine 
(the  present  Low  Countries)  was  administered  by 
Otto's  brother  and  chief  adviser,  St.  Buwwo  (St. 


Bruno  the  'Great),  archbishop  of  Cologne.  Mean- 
while  in  Italy,  Berengar  II  resumed  his  aggres- 
sions Pope  JOHN  XII  appealed  to  Otto,  who  en- 
tered Rome  and  was  crowned  emperor  by  the  pope 
early  in  962  Thus  uniting  Germany  and  Italy, 
Otto  created  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  When  Otto 
declared  that  the  emperor's  confirmation  was  re- 
quired for  the  pope's  election  and  that  the  pope 
owed  fealty  to  the  emperor  for  his  temporal  power, 
John  found  Otto's  aid  too  costly;  while  Otto  was 
campaigning  against  Berengar,  the  pope  secretly 
negotiated  with  Otto's  enemies.  Otto  hastened 
back  to  Rome  (963)  and  had  John  XII  deposed  and 
a  creature  of  his  own  elected  pope  by  a  synod  over 
which  he  personally  presided  The  Romans,  seeing 
all  independence  lost,  rose  in  964  and  restored 
John,  but  John  died  the  same  year  and  Otto  re- 
stored his  own  client.  Another  Roman  rebellion 
(965)  Otto  drowned  m  blood  (966).  Otto's  cam- 
paign (966-72)  to  gain  control  over  S  Italy  was 
unsuccessful,  but  a  minor  diplomatic  triumph  was 
scored  when  (972)  Emperor  John  I  of  Bysantium 
gave  a  Greek  princess  in  marnage  to  Otto's  son 
and  successor,  Otto  II  During  Otto's  reign  the 
German  towns  expanded  and  began  to  gain  pros- 
perity by  their  trade  with  the  growing  Italian 
market 

Otto  II,  955-83,  emperor  (980-83)  and  German  kmg 
(978-83),  son  and  successor  of  Otto  I  After  crush- 
ing a  revolt  in  Bavaria,  Otto  defeated  the  Danes 
(974)  and  the  Bohemians  (977)  In  076  he  deposed 
the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  reduced  the  duchy  by  the 
creation  of  independent  margraviatos  in  the  Nord- 
gau  and  the  East  March  (AUSTRIA)  and  a  now 
duchy  m  Cannthia  In  978  ho  invaded  France  in 
etaliation  for  Lothair  of  France's  invasion  of  Lor- 


raine, the  inconclusive  war  ended  in  980  Cam- 
paigjning  in  Italy  (980-82),  Otto  was,  after  some 
initial  success,  disastrously  defeated  by  the  Arabs 
in  Calabria  In  983  he  held  a  diet  of  German  and 
Italian  nobles  at  Verona,  whore  he  procured  the 
election  of  hia  son  Otto  III  as  German  king  He 
died  in  the  course  of  an  attack  on  Venice  Regard- 
ing Germany  arid  Italy  as  a  united  realm,  Otto  II 
felt  his  position  as  empeior  more  keenly  than  his 
role  as  German  kmg  His  failures  m  Italy  greatly 
weakened  the  imperial  piestige 
Otto  III,  980-1002,  emperor  (990-1002)  and  German 
king  (9S3- 1002),  son  of  Otto  II  and  the  Bvzantme 
princess  Theophano  On  Otto's  accession  the  duke 
of  Bavaria  attempted  to  obtain  the  regency  and 
then  the  crown,  but  the  plot  wan  frustrated  and 
the  power  was  exercised  bv  Theophano  till  her 
death  m  991  and  bv  Otto's  giandmother  Adelaide 
until  his  majority  Otto  established  his  cousin 
Bruno  in  the  vacant  papacV  as  Giegorv  V  (996) 
and  restored  him  (998)  after  his  expulsion  by  a 
Roman  icvolt  After  Gregory's  death  (999)  he  in- 
stalled his  tutor  Gerbert  of  Aunllac  as  pope  (see 
SYLVESTER  II)  Possessed  of  brilliant  talents  and 
remarkably  well  educated.  Otto  III  was  alternately 
swayed  bv  hu»  extreme  pietv,  which  sent  him  on 
pilgrimages  and  into  periods  of  asceticism  and 
filled  him  with  enthusiasm  for  church  reform,  and 
by  ideas  of  his  high  position  aa  the  scion  of  both  the 
Western  and  the  Eastern  impeiial  hounes  After 
998  he  lived  mostly  in  Rome,  where  he  built  himself 
a  palace  on  the  Aventme.  dressed  in  Roman  cos- 
tume, arid  introdu(ed  Byzantine  titles  and  cere- 
monials mto  his  court  Ho  was  popular  neither  in 
Germany  nor  in  Italy  In  1001  he  was  blockaded 
in  his  palace  by  the  Roman  mob,  after  a  pathetic 
appeal,  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  Paternd,  where 
he  died  Being  without  direct  heir,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  became  em- 
peror as  Henry  II  Otto's  reign  showed  clearly  the 
dangers  of  the  union  of  the  Germans  and  the 
Italians  under  a  single  uiler 

Otto  IV,  1182 '-1218,  emperor  (1209-15)  and  Ger- 
man king,  second  son  of  HKNRY  TH&  LION,  duke  of 
Saxony  He  was  antiking  (1198-1208)  to  the 
Hohenstaufen  PHIIIP  OK  SWABIA  The  murder  of 
Philip  (June,  1208),  though  not  Otto's  work,  re- 
vived hw  cause  His  consent  to  submit  to  a  new 
election  (Nov  ,  1208),  without  standing  on  the 
validity  of  his  first,  smoothed  his  path  By  the 
diploma  of  Speyer  (March,  1209),  Otto  confirmed 
his  earlier  acknowledgment  of  the  papacy's  rights 
to  the  Papal  States  and  promised  aid  In  upholding 
papal  suzerainty  over  Sicily  He  also  conceded  the 
freedom  of  episcopal  elections  and  the  unrestricted 
right  of  appeal  to  the  pope  However,  no  sooner 
was  he  crowned  emperor  (Oct ,  1209)  at  Rome  than 
he  broke  all  his  promises  by  adopting  the  Hohen- 
staufen policy  of  dominance  over  Italy  He  seised 
(1210)  the  lands  left  to  the  Church  by  MATILDA  of 
Tuscany,  then  invaded  Apulia  and  prepared  to 
attack  Sicily  Pope  INNOCENT  III  promptly  ex- 
communicated him,  while  the  German  nobles  re- 
volted and  elected  the  Hohenstaufen,  Frederick 
of  Sicily  (later  Emperor  FREDERICK  II) ,  as  kmg  In 
the  ensuing  war  Otto  was  supported  by  the  nobles 
of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  of  the  northeast,  as  well  as 
by  his  uncle,  King  JOHN  of  England,  but  he  was 
defeated  (1214)  at  BOUVINB*  by  Philip  II  of 
France.  He  was  deposed  in  1215,  but  still  had 
supporters  in  Saxony  and  returned  to  spend  the 
rest  of  hu  life  there. 
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Otto  I,  1848-1916,  king  of  Bavaria  (1886-1913). 
Although  incurably  insane  after  1872,  he  succeeded 
his  brother  Louis  II  under  the  regency  of  his  uncle 
Luitpold  (1886-1912)  and  of  Luitpold's  son  Louis 
(1912-13).  In  1913  Otto  was  deposed  by  parlia- 
ment, and  the  regent  became  king  as  Louts  III 

Otto  1, 1815-67,  0rst  long  of  the  Hellenes  (1832-62) 


ascended  the  throne  under  a  highly  unpopular 
regency  of  Bavarians  A  military  coup  (1843) 
forced  a  constitution  on  the  king.  His  authority 
was  further  weakened  when  Greece  sought  to  at- 
tack Turkey  in  1854  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  War,  France  and  Britain  as  a  result  oc- 
cupied the  port  of  Piraeus  The  king's  attempts  to 
discard  the  constitution  led  to  another  military 
revolt,  engineered  largely  by  Constantino  Canaris, 
and  to  his  deposition  In  1863  the  Greeks  chose  a 
Danish  prince  to  become  their  king  as  George  I. 

Otto,  1912-,  Austrian  archduke  and  pretender  to  the 
Austro-Hunganan  throne,  son  of  Emperor  CHARLES 
I  and  of  Empress  ZITA  He  studied  at  Louvam, 
Belgium,  and  received  (1936)  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  political  science  After  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  World  War  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rally  an 
Austrian  legion  against  Germany.  He  returned  to 
Europe  in  1944 

Otto,  NikoUus  August  (ng'koious  ou'go&st  6't6), 
1832-91,  German  engineer.  He  was  comventor 
(1867)  of  an  internal-combustion  engine,  and  he 
devised  (1876)  the  four-stroke  Otto  cycle  which  was 
widely  adopted  for  automobile,  airplane,  and  other 
motors 

Ottocar  I  (ot'ukar)  or  Premysl  Ottocar  I  (purshem'- 
Ishul  6t'6kar),  d  1230,  duke  (1197-98)  and  first 
king  (1198-1230)  of  Bohemia.  The  roval  title  was 
conferred  on  him  by  Philip  of  Swabia  and  con- 
firmed (1212)  by  Emperor  Frederick  II  B>  securing 
(1216)  Frederick's  and  the  nobles'  consent  to  the 
succession  of  his  son  (later  King  Wencoslaus  I), 
Ottocar  practically  made  the  throne  hereditary  In 
1221  he  surrendered  disciplinary  rights  over  the 
clergy  to  the  bishop  of  Prague,  retaining  control 
over  the  secular  affairs  of  the  church 

Ottocar  II  or  Premysl  Ottocar  II,  d  1278,  king  of 
Bohemia  (J 253-78),  son  and  successor  of  Wences- 
laus  I  He  won  the  duchy  of  Austua  (1251)  by 
election,  marriage,  and  conquest  and  became  in- 
volved in  a  long  war  over  Styria  with  BELA  IV  of 
Hungary,  after  defeating  Bela  (1260),  he  added 
Styria  to  his  possessions  and,  having  procured  the 
annulment  of  his  first  marriage,  married  a  Hun- 
garian princess  In  1260  he  acquired,  through 
tricky  diplomacy,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  and  Istria 
Thus  Ottocar's  domauis  reached  to  the  Adriatic 
Sea  and  included  most  of  the  later  Hapaburg 
crownlands  Ottocar,  though  prudently  refrauimg 
from  seeking  the  imperial  frown  for  himself,  now 
sought  to  Ixjcome  the  arbiter  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  The  election  (1273)  of  KUDOLK  I  of  Haps- 
burg  as  German  king  proved  Ottocai'B  undoing 
Ottocar,  who  contested  the  election  of  his  enemy, 
was  declared  deprived  of  hw  dominions  by  the  Diet 
of  Regensburg  (1274)  and  was  placed  by  Rudolf 
under  the  ban  of  the  empiie  (1275)  In  1276  he 
yielded  to  a  powerful  German-Hungarian  coalition 
headed  by  Rudolf  and  surrendered  all  but  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  with  which  he  was  reinvested  by 
Rudolf  However,  Ottocar's  revived  ambitions  and 
Rudolf's  interference  in  Bohemian  affairs  provoked 
a  new  war  On  the  MAKOHFELD,  scene  of  his  earlier 
great  victory  over  Bela  IV,  Ottocar  was  defeated 
and  killed  in  a  fierce  battle  against  Germans  and 
Huugaiiaus  Ottocar  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
WENCEBLAUS  II  With  the  exception  of  George  of 
Podebrad,  Ottocar  was  the  greatest  of  the  native 
kings  of  Bohemia  Ho  greatly  encouraged  the 
growth  and  independence  of  the  towns,  thereby 
earning  the  reproach  of  favoring  the  Germans 
(most  numerous  in  the  towns)  over  the  Czechs,  and 
he  sought  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  great  nobles 
An  astute  diplomat,  he  was  also  a  courageous  war- 
rior. He  helped  to  conquei  East  Prussia  from  the 
pagan  Prussians  and  founded  the  city  of  Kdnigs- 
bcrg  (now  Kaliningrad) 

Otto  Indians:  see  OTO  INDIANS. 

Ottoman  Empire  (5'tumun),  vast  state  conquered 
in  the  14th  to  16th  cent  by  the  Ottoman  or 
Osmanh  TURKS  (the  hist  of  the  Turkish  peoples  to 
invade  the  Near  East)  and  ruled  until  its  dissolu- 
tion in  1918  by  the  descendants  of  OSMAN  I  It 
was  the  greatest  of  the  Moslem  states.  Modern 
TUBKEY  formed  only  part  of  the  empire,  but  the 
terms  Turkey  and  Ottoman  Empire  were  often  used 
interchangeably.  The  Ottoman  state  emerged  in 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  after  the  breakdown  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  Seljuk  Turks  The  early  phase  of  Otto- 
man expansion  took  place  under  Oaman  I,  OKKHAN, 
MURAD  I,  and  BAJAZBT  I  at  the  expense  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  Bulgaria,  and  Serbia  BURBA 
fell  in  1326,  ADKIANOPLB  in  1365  The  great  Turk- 
ish victories  of  KOMOYO  (1389)  and  NIKOPOL 
(1897)  placed  large  parts  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
under  Turkish  rule,  and  awakened  Europe  to  the 
Ottoman  danger.  Constantinople  was  saved  in 
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1402  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Tamerlane, 
who  defeated  and  captured  Bajaxet.  The  Turks, 
however,  soon  rallied  Their  empire,  reunited  by 
MOHAMMED  I,  expanded  victoriously  under  Mo- 
hammed's successors  MURAD  II  and  MOHAMMED 
II  The  victory  (1444)  at  Varna  over  a  crusading 
army  led  by  Ladislaus  III  of  Poland  was  followed 
in  1453  by  the  capture  of  CONSTANTINOPLE  Within 
a  century  the  Ottomans  had  changed  from  a  no- 
madic horde  to  the  heirs  of  the  moat  ancient  empire 
of  Europe.  Their  success  was  due  partly  to  the 
weakness  and  disunity  of  their  adversaries,  partly 
to  their  excellent  and  far  superior  military  organ- 
ization. Their  army  comprised  numerous  Chris- 
tians— not  only  captives,  who  were  organized  as 
the  corps  of  JANIZARIES,  but  also  volunteers  Turk- 
ish expansion  reached  its  peak  in  the  10th  cent, 
under  SELIM  I  and  SULKIMAN  I  (Suleiman  the  Mag- 
nificent) The  Hunganan  defeat  (1526)  at  M  OH  ACS 
prepared  the  way  for  the  capture  (1541)  of  Buda 
and  the  absorption  of  the  major  part  of  HUNGARY 
by  the  Ottoman  Empire,  TRANSYLVANIA  became  a 
tributary  principality,  as  did  WALACHIA  and  MOL- 
DAVIA The  Asiatic  borders  of  the  empire  were 
pushed  deep  into  Persia  and  Arabia.  Sehm  I  de- 
feated the  Mamelukes  of  EGYPT  and  SYRIA,  took 
Cairo  in  1517,  and  assumed  the  succession  to  the 
CALIPHATE.  ALGIERS  was  taken  in  1518,  and  Medi- 
terranean commerce  was  threatened  by  corsairs, 
such  as  BARBAROSSA,  who  sailed  under  Turkish 
auspices.  Most  of  the  Venetian  arid  other  Latin 
possessions  m  GREECE  also  fell  to  the  sultans  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Suleiman  I  began  (1535)  the  tradi- 
tional friendship  between  France  and  Turkey,  direct- 
ed against  Austria  and  Spain  Suleiman  reorganized 
the  Turkish  judicial  system,  and  his  reign  saw  the 
flowering  of  Turkish  literature,  art,  and  architec- 
ture The  Ottoman  state  was  founded  on  two  basic 
institutions — the  army  and  religion  Military  and 
administrative  functions  were  vested  in  the  mili- 
tary class,  while  the  class  of  the  idemof  (the  clergy) 
exer<  iscd  the  functions  of  judges  and  teachers  In 
both  classos  advancement  was,  theoretically,  based 
on  merit  However,  the  military  and  civil  virtues 
of  the  ruling  class  were  to  disappear  in  the  progres- 
sive decay  that  followed  Suleiman's  death  The 
first  serious  blow  to  Turkey  was  the  naval  defeat  of 
LEPANTO  (1571),  inflicted  on  the  fleet  of  SELIM  II 
by  the  Spanish  and  Venetians  under  John  of  Aus- 
tria However,  MURAD  IV  in  the  17th  tent  tem- 
porarily restored  Turkish  military  prestige  by  his 
victory  (1638)  over  Persia  CRETE  was  conquered 
from  Venice,  and  in  1683  a  huge  Turkish  army 
under  Giand  Vizier  Kara  MUSTAFA  surrounded 
Vienna  The  relief  of  Vienna  by  JOHN  III  of  Poland 
and  the  subsequent  campaigns  of  CHARLES  V  of 
Lorraine,  Louis  OF  BADEN,  and  EUGENE  OF  SAVOY 
ended  with  the  Treaty  of  Karlowitz  (1699),  which 
cost  Turkey  Hungary  and  other  territories,  and 
from  which  the  disintegration  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire may  be  dated  Economically,  socially,  and 
militarily  Turkey  remained  a  medieval  state,  un- 
affected by  the  progress  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
Turkish  domination  over  the  northern  part  of 
Africa  (except  Tripoli  and  Egypt)  was  never  well 
defined  or  effective,  and  the  eastern  border  was  in- 
constant, shifting  ac(  ordmg  to  frequent  wars  with 
Persia  Of  the  vassal  princes,  only  the  khans  of 
CRIMEA  were  generally  loval  The  sultans  them- 
selves had  sunk  into  indolence  and  effemuiacy 
Until  the  death  (1617)  of  Ahmed  I,  the  sue  cession 
to  the  throne  was  habitually  contested  by  all  the 
sons  of  tho  deceased  sultan,  and  it  was  the  patriotic 
duty  of  tho  v«  tor  to  kill  his  rivals  in  order  to  re- 
store order  This  practice,  though  barbarous,  was 
less  harmful  than  the  new  law  of  succession,  by 
which  the  eldest  male  member  of  the  family  was  the 
heir-designate  As  a  result  of  the  law,  the  imperial 
princes  were  kept  out  of  harm's  way  in  luxurious 
serni-imprisonrnent  until  their  turn  came,  by  whu  h 
time  they  often  were  hopeless  alcoholics  or  luna- 
tics The  actual  rule  was  usuall>  exercised  by  the 
grand  viziers,  many  of  whom  were  very  able  men 
(notably  those  of  the  KUPRILI  family)  However, 
palace  intrigues  tended  to  disrupt  the  administra- 
tion and  frequently  led  to  the  dismissal  of  the  grand 
vizier,  habitually  expressed  by  the  sending  of  a 
bowstring,  with  which  the  minister  was  supposed 
to  dispatch  himself  to  a  calmer  world  Tho  sultans 
themselves  often  were  the  creatures  of  the  Jani- 
zaries The  court  of  Constantinople  (known  as  tho 
Seraglio  and  tho  Sublime  Porte)  thus  showed  a  not 
too  happy  mixture  of  Byzantine  and  Asiatic  in- 
fluences The  most  impressive  aspect  of  Ottoman 
rule  was  the  all-pervading  corruption  and  bribery 
that  had  been  raised  to  a  system  of  administration 
The  paahas  and  hospodars  who  administered  tho 
provinces  and  vassal  states  purchased  their  posts  at 
exorbitant  prices.  They  recovered  their  fortunes  by 
extorting  still  larger  sums  from  their  subjects  The 
peasantry — particularly  the  Christian  raya*  in  the 
Balkans — was  thus  reduced  to  abject  misery  Be- 
sides the  exaction  of  taxes  and  tributes,  the  Otto- 
man government  took  little  interest  in  its  provinces 
A  good  feature  in  later  Turkish  administration  was 
the  religious  toleration  generally  extended  to  all 
non-Moslems.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  oc- 
casional massacres  and  discriminatory  fiscal  prac- 
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ticei.  In  Constantinople  the  Greeks  and  Armenians 
held  a  privileged  status  and  were  very  influential  in 
commerce  and  politics  Some  of  the  highest  ad- 
ministrative offices  were  held  by  Greek  families 
(see  PHANARIOTO)  The  despotic  system  of  govern- 
ment was  mitigated  only  by  the  observance  of 
Moslem  law.  The  breakup  of  the  state  gained 
impetus  with  the  Russo-TunKisn  WARS  in  the 
18th  cent  The  treaties  of  Kuchuk-Kamarji  (1784), 
Jamy  (1792),  and  Bucharest  (1812)  cost  Turkey 
the  northern  and  northeastern  <  oasts  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Egypt  was  only  temporarily  lost  to  Napo- 
leon's army,  but  the  Greek  War  of  Independence 
and  its  sequels,  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1828-29 
(see  ADHIANOPLE,  TREATY  OF),  and  the  war  with 
MOHAMMED  ALI  of  Egypt  resulted  in  the  lose  of 
Greece  and  Egypt,  the  protectorate  of  Russia  over 
Moldavia  and  Walochia,  and  the  semi-independ- 
ence of  Serbia  Drastic  reforms  were  mtroduc  ed  ui 
the  late  18th  and  early  19th  cent  by  SELIM  III  and 
MAHMUD  II,  but  they  came  too  late  to  heal  the 
Sick  Man  of  Europe,  as  Turkey  came  to  be  called 
The  disintegration  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  re- 
garded by  the  Western  European  statesmen  as  a 
threat  to  the  general  peace  and  became  a  major 
problem  in  European  relations  (see  EASTEBN  QUES- 
TION) The  European  powers  had  a  largo  economic 
stake  in  the  Turkish  Empire  owing  to  the  system  of 
capitulations  (privileges  accorded  to  foreign  diplo- 
mats and  traders)  Originally  (from  1535  to  1740) 
only  France  enjoyed  preference,  but  subsequently 
treaties  of  capitulation  wore  extended  to  other 
powers,  and  by  the  19th  cent  Turkey  had  vir- 
tually surrendered  its  economic  independence  It 
was  unable  to  control  its  own  customs  tariffs,  and 
the  resulting  influx  of  foreign  manufactured  goods 
greatly  harmed  the  native  industries,  which  were 
still  carried  on  by  artisans  Equally  disastrous 
were  the  influx  of  foreign  capital  and  the  huge 
loans  obtauied  by  the  Turkish  government  from 
abroad,  which  brought  Turkey  under  total  finan- 
cial dependency  The  Ottoman  Bank,  founded  in 
1856,  was  the  state  bank,  but  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
English  and  French  capital  Public  works  and  in- 
dustrial exploitation  were  furthered  by  foreign 
capital,  but  the  profits  went,  naturallj ,  abroad 
The  Ottoman  public  debt  reached  staggering 
heights  Although  Turkey  was  theoretically  among 
the  victors  in  tho  CRIMEAN  WAR,  it  emerged  from 
the  war  economically  exhausted  Tho  Congress  of 
Paris  (1856)  admitted  Turke\  into  the  Concert  of 
Europe,  but  this  event  marked  th©  confirmation  of 
the  empire's  dependency  rather  than  of  its  rights  as 
a  European  power  The  rebellion  (1875)  of  BOSNIA 
AND  HERCKC.OVINA  precipitated  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  of  1877-78,  in  which  Turkey  was  defeated 
despite  its  surprisingly  vigorous  stand  The  Treaty 
of  SAN  STEFANO  (1878)  was  disastrous,  but  Aus- 
trian and  British  diplomatic  intervention  (see  BER- 
LIN, CONOKLSB  o*)  mitigated  its  terms  in  favor  of 
Turkey  Nevertheless,  Rumania  (i  e  ,  Walachia 
and  Moldavia),  Serbia,  and  Montenegro  were  de- 
clared fully  independent  and  Bosnia  and  Herce- 
govina  passed  under  Austrian  administration  Bul- 
garia, made  a  virtually  independent  principality, 
annexed  (18S5)  Eastern  RUMELTA  with  impunity 
Sultan  ABDU-L-MEJID,  who  in  1856  promulgated 
an  important  body  of  civil  reforms,  was  followed 
(1861)  bv  ABDU-L-AZIZ,  whose  reign  witnessed  the 
rise  of  tho  liberal  party  Its  leader,  MIDHAT  PASHA 
succeeded  in  deposing  (1876)  Abdu-1-Azus  ABDU- 
L-HAMIU  II  acceded  (1876)  after  the  brief  reign  of 
Murad  V  A  liberal  constitution  was  framed  by 
Midhat,  and  the  first  Turkish  parliament  opened 
in  1877,  but  the  sultan  soon  dismissed  it  and  began 
a  rule  of  personal  despotism  The  Armenian  mas- 
sacres (see  ARMENIA)  of  the  late  19th  cent  alien- 
ated world  public  opinion  from  Turkey  Abdu-J- 
Hamid  was  victorious  m  the  Greco-Turkish  war  of 
1897,  but  CRETE,  which  had  boon  the  issue,  wan 
lost  to  Turkey  In  the  meantime  the  Young  Turk 
movement,  a  reformist  and  strongly  nationalist 
group,  grow  stoadily  and  gained  many  adherents  m 
the  army  In  1908  the  rebellious  Young  Turks 
forced  tho  restoration  of  the  constitution  of  187(>, 
and  in  1909  the  parliament  deposed  the  sultan  and 
put  MOHAMMED  V  on  the  throne  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  Young  Turk  revolution,  Bulgaria  pro- 
claimed its  full  independence  and  Austria-Hungary 
annexed  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina  in  1908,  while 
disorders  broke  out  in  Albania  and  Arabia  Tho 
Sick  Man  of  Europe  was  at  his  last  gasp  A  war 
with  Italy  (1911-12)  resulted  ui  the  loss  of  Libya, 
and  m  tho  two  succes&ive  BALKAN  WARS  (1912-13) 
Turkey  lost  nearly  its  entire  territory  in  Europe  to 
Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Greece,  and  newly  independent 
Albania  Th©  terroristic  nationalism  of  the  Young 
Turks,  whoso  leader  ENVKR  PASHA  gained  virtual 
dictatorial  power  by  a  coup  d'etat  in  1913,  was 
scarcely  of  a  nature  to  appease  the  remaining  mi- 
norities m  the  empire  The  outbreak  of  the  First 
World  War  found  Turkey  solidly  lined  up  with  the 
Central  Powers.  Ever  since  the  revolution  of  1908- 
9  Germany  had  obtauied  increasing  influence  over 
Ottoman  affairs.  The  BAGHDAD  RAILWAY  was 
built  by  German  interests,  and  the  Turkish  armed 
forces  were  reorganized  and  trained  by  German 
officers.  It  was  Russia  which  first  declared  war  on 
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OTTO  OF  FREISING 

Turkey  in  Nov  ,  1914.  The  United  States  merely 
severed  (1917)  relations  with  Turkej ,  but  was  not 
at  war  with  the  country  Turkish  troops  were  suc- 
cessful against  the  Allies  in  the  GAILIPOLI  CAM- 
PAIGN (1916),  while  fighting  m  the  Caucasus  and  in 
Mesopotamia  was  long  indecisive  In  1917,  how- 
ever, the  British  occupied  Baghdad  and  Jerusalem 
Arabia  rose  against  Turkish  rule,  and  in  1918  Turk- 
ish resistance  collapsed  both  in  Asia  and  Europe. 
An  armistice  was  concluded  in  October,  and  the 
Ottoman  Empire  lame  to  an  end  The  Treaty  of 
Sevres  (see  SEVRES,  TREATY  OF)  confirmed  its  dis- 
solution With  the  vit  tory  of  the  Turkish  national- 
ists, who  had  refused  to  accept  the  peace  terms  and 
who  overthrew  the  sultan  in  1922,  the  history  of 
modern  Turkey  began  See  E  S.  Creasy,  History 
of  the  Ottoman  Turks  (new  ed  ,  1906) ,  G  J  S  L 
Eversley,  The  Turkish  Empire  (2d  ed  ,  1923)  See 
also  bibliography  under  TUHKFY 
Otto  of  Freising  (frl'aslng),  d  1158,  German  chron- 
icler, bishop  of  Freising,  half  brother  of  Emperor 
Conrad  III  and  uncle  of  Frederick  I  He  wrote  a 
world  hibtory  to  1146,  usually  called  The  Two 
Cities,  modeled  on  St  Augustine's  City  of  God 
Otto  develops  a  philosophy  of  history  For  this 
reason  and  because  of  his  extensive  information, 
the  t  hronicle  is  one  of  the  most  notable  of  medieval 
histories  He  also  began  a  biography  of  Frederick 
I  but  wrote  only  two  books,  two  more  were  added 
by  one  Rahewin.  See  C.  C  Mierow,  tr  ,  The  Two 
Cities  (1928) 

Otto  the  Great  see  OTTO  I,  emperor 
Ottumwa(6tum'wu,6-),city  (pop  31,570).oo  seat 
of  Wapello  co  ,  SE  Iowa,  on  both  banks  of  the 
Des  Moines  river  SE  of  Des  Momes,  settled  1843, 
me  1851  An  important  commercial  and  industrial 
center  in  a  farm  and  coal-mi nmg  area,  it  produces 
packed  moat,  dairy  products,  and  farm  machinery 
There  is  a  monument  to  the  Indian  chief  Wapello, 
whose  grave  is  near  by  Ottumwa  Heights  College 
(junior,  for  \\omen)  is  here 
Otus.  see  ALOADA& 

Otway,  Thomas,  1652-85,  English  dramatist,  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  and  at  Oxford  He  loft  Oxford 
(1572)  to  act  in  London,  but  failed  in  his  first  part 
Turning  author,  he  produced  the  heroic  tragedies 
Alcibiades  (1675),  which  succeeded  chiefly  because 
of  good  actmg,[and  Don  Carlos  ( 1 676)  Two  adapta- 
tions from  the  French  followed,  Titus  and  Berenice 
(1677)  and  The  Cheats  of  Scapin  (1677)  Friend- 
ship in  Fashion  (1678),  a  comedy  of  the  lascivious 
Restoration  type,  was  then  hold  to  be  very  divert- 
ing Otway,  frustrated  in  his  passion  for  the  ac- 
tress Mrs  Barry,  mistress  of  Lord  Rochester, 
joined  the  army  on  the  Continent  in  1678  He  re- 
turned in  1679  to  write  his  blank-verse  tragedy 
The  Orphan  (1680),  which  with  Venice  Preserved 
(1682)  probably  reached  the  highest  point  of 
pathetic  tragedy  in  Restoration  drama  Another 
coarse  comedy,  The  Soldier's  Fortune  (1681),  was 
continued  m  The  Athtist  (1684)  Because  of  his 
disorderly  personal  life  he  died  m  great  want  His 
genius  lay  m  his  ability  to  portray  the  heights  of 
passion  and  love  and  the  depths  of  misery  and 
despair,  though  his  lines  are  occasionally  marred 
by  rant  See  his  complete  works  (ed  by  J  C 
Ghosh,  1932) 

Otztal  Alps  (uts'tal),  mountain  group,  Tyrol,  W 
Austria,  8  of  the  Inn  The  Wildwpitze  (12,379  ft  ) 
is  the  highest  peak  in  the  Tyrol  The  village  of 
Obergurgl  (alt  6,320  ft  )  is  the  starting  point  for 
mountain  climbing  and  a  skiing  resort 
Ouachita  (wo'shltd"),  river  rising  in  W  Arkansas  in 
the  Ouachita  Mts  and  flowing  southeasterly  into 
NE  Louisiana  There  it  boc  omes  part  of  the  Red 
River  system  The  Ouachita  is  partially  navigable 
and  has  several  important  cities  on  its  banks,  in- 
cluding Hot  Springs,  Ark  ,  and  Monroe,  La  Lakes 
Hamilton  and  Catherine,  near  Hot  Springs,  were 
created  by  the  Carpenter  (1931)  and  Remmol 
(1924)  dama  on  the  Ouachita  as  part  of  a  Federal 
project  for  flood  control 
Ouachita  College  see  ARKADELPHIA,  Ark 
Ouachita  Mountains,  range  8  of  the  Arkansas  river, 
extending  from  central  Arkansas  into  8E  Okla- 
homa and  attaining  a  height  of  2,800  ft  in  Mt 
Magazine  Several  of  the  more  beautiful  parts  of 
the  region  have  been  set  aside  as  public  parks  or 
forest  reservations 

Ouagadougou  or  Wagadugu  (both  wagudoo'goo), 
town  (pop  14,012),  capital  of  Upper  Volta,  French 
West  Africa  Cotton  cloth  is  woven  and  peanuts 
are  exported 

Ouargla,  Algeria  see  WAROLA 
Ouchy  (ooshg'),  port  of  Lausanne,  Vaud  canton, 
Switzerland,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  It  was  a 
residence  of  Shelley  and  Byron  and  is  now  a  resort 
Oud,  Jacobus  Johannes  Pieter  (yuko'bus  yoha'nus 
pS'tur  out'),  1890-,  Dutch  architect  He  was 
influential  in  the  growth  of  modern  architecture 
Contacts  with  abstract  painting  led  him  to  con- 
ceive of  buildings  composed  in  terms  of  pure  planes 
With  several  cubist  painters  m  1917  he  established 
a  review,  De  Stijl  In  1918  Oud  became  official  ar- 
chitect of  Rotterdam  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
production  of  extensive  housing  groups  He  soon 
developed  his  style  and  technical  methods,  using 
reinforced  concrete  for  the  severely  simple  forma 
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involved  and  bringing  them  to  full  integration  in 
the  dwellings  (built  1921-22)  of  the  Oud-Mathe- 
nesse  workmgmen's  colony  Oud  is  also  known  for 
the  row  of  model  houses  at  the  Stuttgart  exposition 
of  1927  and  for  the  workmen's  dwellings  at  the 
Hook  of  Holland  (1926) 
Oude  Maas,  river  see  MEUSB. 
Oudenarde  (oo'dunard,  ou'-),  Flemish  Oudenaarde 
(ou'dunar'du),  Fr    Audenarde  (ddunard'),  town 
(pop  6,525),  East  Flanders  prov  ,  NW  Belgium,  on 
the  Scheldt  (Escaut)  river  SSW  of  Ghent    Here  in 
1708  the  allies  under  Marl  borough  and  Eugene  of 
Savoy  defeated  the  French  under  Vend6me  m  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
Oudh,  province,  India  see  UNITED  PROVINCES. 

Oudh,  town,  India   see  AJODHYA 

Oudme,  Eugene  Andre  (OzheV  adra'  oodena'), 
1810-87,  French  medallist  and  sculptor  He  made 
numerous  portrait  busts,  statues,  and  reliefs,  but 
his  highest  achievement  was  in  the  field  of  modal  he 
art  and  the  designing  of  coins 

Oudmot,  Nicolas  Charles  (nekola'  sharl'  SodenS'). 
1767-1847,  marshal  of  France  A  veteran  of  the 
French  Revolutionary  campaigns,  he  was  created 
duke  of  Reggio  by  Napoleon  He  commanded  the 
national  guard  during  the  Hundred  Days,  partici- 
pated in  the  Spanish  expedition  of  1823,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  under  the  Bourbons 

Oudjda,  French  Morocco   see  OUJOA 

Oudry,  Jean  Baptiste  (zha'  batest'  ooclrcV),  1686- 
1755,  French  animal  painter,  pupil  of  Largilhere 
He  became  court  painter  to  Louis  XV  and  recorded 
in  his  paintings  and  tapestry  designs  the  hunts  of 
that  monarch  He  was  also  director  of  the  Beau- 
vais  and  the  Gobelin  tapestry  works  He  is  well 
known  for  his  illustrations  of  La  Fontaine's 
Fables  His  work  is  to  be  seen  in  galleries  through- 
out France  The  Metropolitan  Museum  has  Ducks 
and  Dogs  Guarding  Dead  Game 

Ouessant,  France   see  UHHANT 

Ouezzane,  Morocco  see  WAZZAN. 

Ougr6e  (oogra'),  commune  (pop  17,869),  Li6ge 
prov  ,  E  Belgium  An  industrial  suburb  of  Li6ge, 
it  has  blast  furnaces. 

Ouida  (we'du),  pseud  of  Louise  de  la  Ramee  (du  la 
ruma'),  1839-1908,  English  novelist.  She  was  a 
piohfic  writer  of  romantic  tales,  in  florid  prose,  of 
which  the  best  are  Under  Two  Flags  (1867),  Moths 
(1880),  and  In  Maremma  (1882)  Her  stones  foi 
childien  include  Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes  (1874), 
Bimbi  (1882),  and  the  noted  Dog  of  Flanders  (1872). 

ouija  board    sen  I'LANCHETTE 

Oujda  or  Oudjda  (both  oojda'),  city  (pop  88,658), 
NE  French  Morocco,  founded  c  994  Near  the 
frontier,  it  frequently  c  hanged  hands  It  was  tem- 
porarily occupied  by  the  Irench  in  1844,  1859,  and 
1907  Oujda  is  the  market  of  an  agricultural  area, 
and  it  is  a  commercial  center  linking  Algeria  and 
Morocco 

Oulu  (G'loo),  Swod  Ule&borg  (u'la6b6r"vu),  city 
(pop  30,315),  NW  Finland  It  is  a  Baltic  seaport 
on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oulu  river,  a  logging  waterway  It  has  important 
lumber  yards  and  shipyards,  cellulose  mills,  saw- 
nulls,  and  leather  works,  lumber,  tar,  and  fish  are 
expoited  Ouhi  is  also  a  dairy  center  and  tourist 
resort  The  city  grew  around  a  castlo  founded  m 
1375  bv  the  Swedes  as  an  outpobt  against  the  Rus- 
sians, was  in<  orporated  in  1605,  and  flourished  in 
the  18th  cent  It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
hre  in  1822  and  was  partly  destroyed  by  an  allied 
fleet  during  the  Crimean  War 

Oumansky,  Constantine  Aleksandrovich  (kunstun- 
tyen'  ulylksan'druvic  h  67>m.in'ske),  1902-45,  Rus- 
sian diplomat  Ho  was  Soviet  ambassador  to  the 
United  States  (193()-41)  and  to  Mexico  (1941-45). 
In  Mexico  he  exerted  himself  successfully  in  restor- 
ing relations  between  Russia  and  several  Latin 
American  nations.  He  was  killed  in  an  airplane 
crash 

Oundle  (oun'dul),  urban  district  (pop  2,001), 
Northamptonshire,  England,  on  the  Nene  It  has 
old  houses  and  inns,  wide  streets,  and  a  fine 
medieval  church  Oundle  School  was  founded  in 
1544  by  Sir  William  Laxton,  lord  mayor  of  London. 

Our  American  Cousin,  play  see  TAYLOR,  TOM 

Ouray  (oorft',  yoora'),  city  (pop  961,  alt  c  7,800ft ), 
co  seat  of  Ouray  co  ,  SW  Colo  ,  settled  1875,  inc. 
1884  Hot  springs  make  it  a  health  resort  Mining, 
stock  raising,  and  farming  are  carried  on  in  the  area. 

Ourcq  (oork) ,  river,  50  rni  long,  Aisne  and  Seme-et- 
Marne  depts  ,  N  France,  a  tributary  of  the  Marne 
It  traverses  the  CHATEAU-THIERRY  battlefield  of 
the  First  World  War,  where  American  troops  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  1918  Earlier  in  the  war, 
the  French  halted  (1914)  the  German  advance  at 
the  Ourcq  in  the  first  battle  of  the  Maine 

Our  Father,  see  LORD'S  PRAYER 

Ourique  (drek'),  town  (pop  1,413),  SE  Portugal, 
in  Alentejo,  S  of  Beja  It  owes  its  fame  to  the  tradi- 
tion that  Alfonso  I  of  Portugal  won  his  great  vic- 
tory over  the  Moors  here  m  1139.  Actually  it  is 
now  universally  admitted  that  the  battle  of 
Ourique  was  not  fought  here  but  at  some  unde- 
termined place,  probably  near  Santarem.  Never- 
theless the  alleged  battlefield  is  still  a  tourist  sight. 

Ouro  Pr*to  (6'rdo  prft'tdo)  [Port., -black  gold},  city 
(pop  8,928),  in  Minas  Gerais  state,  E  Braiil,  in  the 


mountains  SE  of  Belo  Horizonte  Founded  in  the 
gold  rush  about  the  end  of  the  17th  cent ,  it  was  in 
the  18th  cent,  a  prosperous  mining  town  and  one  of 
the  chief  centers  of  Brazil,  the  home  of  the  Minas 
literary  group  and  the  chief  seat  of  the  abortive 
move  for  independence  (the  Inconfidtncia  mineira) 
led  by  TIRADENTEH.  It  sank  as  the  mines  lost  im- 
portance but  remained  the  capital  of  Minas  until 
1897,  when  Belo  Horizonte  became  the  capital 
Since  1933  the  city  has  been  a  national  museum, 
preserving  the  18th-century  atmosphere  of  narrow, 
twisting,  cobbled  streets,  the  old  mint,  old  houses, 
and  the  old  churches,  particularly  the  Church  of 
8So  Francisco,  decorated  with  the  magnificent 
carvings  of  Aleijadmho 

Ourthe  (fiort),  nver,  c  100  mi  long,  Belgium  It 
rises  in  Luxembourg  prov  and  winds  NW  through 
the  Ardennes  to  join  the  Mouse  at  Liege 

Ouse  (ooz),  rivers  in  England  1  Also  called  Great 
Ouse,  in  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Bucking- 
ham, Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and  Nor- 
folk It  rises  near  Banbury,  and  flows  156  mi  E, 
NE,  and  finally  N  past  Buckingham,  Olnev, 
Bedford,  St  Neots,  Huntingdon,  and  Ely  to  the 
Wash  near  King's  Lynn  It  is  navigable  for  two 
thirds  of  its  course  2  Sussex,  rising  near  Horsham 
and  flowing  30  mi  E  and  S  past  Lewes  to  the 
English  Channel  at  Newhaven  S  Yorkshire,  form- 
ed by  the  confluence  of  the  Ure  and  Swale  rivers 
NW  of  York  and  flowing  45  mi  SE  past  York  to 

Join  the  Trent  E  of  Goole  and  form  the  Humbor 
t  is  navigable  below  York  The  Nidd,  Wharfe, 
Derwent,  Aire,  and  Don  rivers  are  tributaries 
Outardes  (Co'tard'),  river  of  E  central  Quebec, 
rising  in  the  Otish  Mts  and  flowing  300  mi  S 
through  Pletipi  Lake,  with  many  waterfalls,  to  the 
St  Lawrence  SW  of  Baie  Comeau 
outboard  motor  see  MOTORBOAT 
Outer  Barrier,  series  of  sandy  barrier  islands,  ex- 
tending for  c  75  mi  along  the  south  shore  of  Long 
Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  from  Hockaway  Beach  at  the 
west  to  the  ea>st  end  of  Shmnecock  Bay  and  sepa- 
rating Great  South  Bay,  Moriches  Bay,  and  Shm- 
necock Bay  from  the  Atlantic  East  Rockaway, 
Jones,  Fire  Island,  Moriches,  and  Shmnecock  in- 
lets pierce  the  barrier,  forming  the  narrow,  sandy 
islands,  which  are  the  sites  of  Atlantic  Beach, 
Long  Beach,  Jones  Beach  State  Park  and  other 
recreational  areas  Fire  Island,  and  WeHthampton 
Beach 

Outer  Hebrides,  Scotland  see  HEBRIDES 
Outer  Mongolia  see  MONGOLIA 
outlaw.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times  certain  offenses  put 
a  man  outside  the  protection  of  law  His  proporU 
was  forfeit  and  his  slaver  did  no  wrong  He  would 
have  to  make  his  home  in  trio  wilderness  and  live 
bv  hunting  and  robbery  After  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, the  law  of  outlawry  changed  until  finally  all 
laws  on  the  subjoc  t  were  repealed  or  bee  ame  obso- 
lete, and  no  person  was  deprived  of  legal  protec  tion 
Outlaw  came  to  mean  one  who  persisted  in  crime, 
usually  adventurous  robbery  Robin  Hood  is  an 
outlaw  famous  in  English  balladry  In  America 
outlaws  such  as  Jesse  James  often  won  popular 
admiration 

Outremont  (ootrumf}'),  city  (pop  30,751),  on  Mon- 
treal island,  S  Quo  ,  a  suburb  of  Montreal 
ovary  (O'vure),  sexual  gland  of  the  female  in  which 
the  ova  (female  reproductive  cells)  are  formed  In 
the  human  and  other  higher  animals  there  are  two 
such  glands,  one  on  each  side  of  the  uterus,  sup- 
ported by  a  fold  of  peritoneum  known  as  the  broad 
ligament  The  ovary,  a  ductless  gland,  secretes 
ovarian  hormones  which  control  MENSTRUATION 
and  which,  in  association  with  the  pituitary  gland 
secretions,  control  the  development  of  the  mam- 
mary glands  Immature  eggs  (ova)  are  present  in 
the  ovary  at  birth  At  puberty  successive  eggs  ma- 
ture, and  in  the  human  being  one  is  released  from 
the  ovary  about  every  28  days  When  the  ovum  is 
fertilized  by  the  sperm  it  develops  into  an  individ- 
ual like  the  parent  In  flowering  plants  that  part 
of  the  pistil  containing  the  ovules  is  called  the 
ovary 

ovenbird,  name  applied  in  North  America  to  a  bird 
of  the  wood  warbler  family  It  is  about  the  size  of 
an  English  sparrow,  olive  brown  above,  white  be- 
low, with  a  spotted  breast  and  sides  and  a  black- 
bordered  orange  crown  Its  nest  of  grass,  leaves, 
and  hair  is  roofed  over  and  resembles  a  Dutch  oven 
More  terrestrial  than  other  warblers,  it  walks 
daintily  through  the  forest,  hunting  for  insects  It 
flicks  its  tail  up  and  down  when  it  pauses  in  its 
progress  An  ecstatic  flight  song,  which  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  the  European  skylark,  is 
less  familiar  than  its  cries  of  "tea-cher"  repeated  in 
crescendo  with  accent  on  either  the  first  or  the 
second  syllable  In  South  America  the  name  oven- 
bird  refers  to  several  species  of  thrushhke  birds 
which  build  rounded  nests  of  mud. 
Overbeck,  Johann  Friedrich  (yo'han  fre'drlkh 
5'vurb6k),  1789-1869,  German  religious  painter 
His  opposition  to  the  pseudo-classicism  of  the 
Vienna  Academy  led  to  his  expulsion,  whereupon 
he  went  to  Rome  and,  with  Peter  von  Cornelius, 
Veit,  Schadow-Godenhaus,  and  others,  formed  the 
group  known  as  the  NAZARBNBS.  His  first  real  suc- 
cesses were  his  frescoes  for  the  Casa  Bartholdy 
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(representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  Joseph)  and  for 
Villa  Massimo  (scenes  from  Tasso's  Jerusalem  De- 
livered) Among  his  moat  notable  paintings  are 
Chnst g  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  Christ's  Agony  in  the 
Garden,  and  Triumph  of  Religion  in  the  Artt  A 
sincere  Christian,  Overbook  nought  to  make  his  art 
serve  religion  His  influence  was  due  rather  to  the 
purity  of  his  doctrine  than  to  his  work,  which  is 
often  lacking  in  pictorial  appeal  and  in  color  Ho 
worked  strictly  from  imagination 
Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  1581-1613,  English  author 
and  courtier  He  enjoyed  the  status  of  friend  and 
adviser  to  Robert  Carr,  an  Oxford  acquaintance 
Overbury  came  into  favor  with  James  I  when  Carr 
was  created  Viscount  Rochester  (1611)  and  earl  of 
Somerset  (1013)  Overbury  and  Carr  quarreled 
violently  when  Overbury  disapproved  of  Carr's 
marriage  with  Frances  Howaid,  divorced  wife  of 
the  curl  of  Essex  Overbury 's  hostility  was  so 
marked  that  the  Howards  brought  preHSure  to  bear, 
and  the  king  had  Overbury  imprisoned  m  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  poisoned  Carr  and  Frances 
Howard  were  convicted,  but  their  lives  were  spared 
by  the  king  Ovorbuiy's  best-known  poem,  A  Wife 
(1614),  outlined  his  conception  of  the  ideal  wife  He 
was  the  leading  writer  of  "characters,"  brief  in- 
formal essays  describing  a  type  or  an  individual 
Overbury  added  the  element  of  wit  to  the  classical 
Theophrastan  character  form  See  Sir  E  A  Parry, 
The  Overbury  Mystery  (1925),  W  J  Paylor,  The 
Overburian  Characters  (1936) 

overhead,  in  ace  ounting,  the  sum  of  such  expenses 
of  a  business  as  cannot  be  charged  against  anv 
specific  part  of  the  business  Taxes,  interest,  and 
rent  are  examples  of  overhead  ( hargcs 

Ovenjssel  (6*vurl'siil),  province  (1,300  sq  mi  ,  pop 
633,558),  NE  Netherlands,  between  the  Ijssehneer 
m  the  west  and  Germany  in  the  east  Zwolle  is  the 
capital,  other  cities  include  Almclo,  Deventer,  and 
Enst  hede  Drained  by  the  Ijssel  river  and  by  sev- 
eral canals,  the  province  is  generally  sandy  and 
level  and  supports  extensive  stock  raising  and 
dairying  Textile  milling  and  machine  manufac- 
ture are  the  main  industries  The  lordship  of 
Ovenjssel  belonged  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
bishops  of  Utietht,  but  was  sold  (1527)  to  Em- 
peror Charles  V  It  joined  (1579)  in  the  Union  of 
Utroc  ht  and  became  one  of  the  United  Provs  of 
the  Netherlands  Another  spelling  is  ()ver\sscl 

Overland,  residential  uty  (pop  2,934),  E  Mo  ,  near 
St  Louis,  me  1939 

Overland  Trail,  name  given  to  several  trails  of  west- 
ward migration  in  the  United  States  It  is  some- 
times used  to  mean  all  the  trails  westward  from  the 
Missouri  to  the  Pacific  and  sometimes  for  the  cen- 
tral trails  only  Partic  ularly,  the  term  has  boon 
applied  to  a  southern  alternate  route  of  the  OKS-CION 
TRUL  It  branched  from  the  parent  trail  at  the 
junction  of  the  North  Plattc  and  tho  South  Platto 
and  followed  tho  South  Plattc  to  present  .Julcs- 
huig,  where  it  left  tho  river  and  wont  to  Fort  Lnra- 
nue,  rejoining  the  parent  trail  The  term  is  also 
partu  ulaily  applied  to  a  route  to  California  which 
went  W  from  Fort  Bndger  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
(thus  duplicating  in  part  the  Mormon  Trail),  then 
on  to  Slitter's  Fort  in  California,  it  was  much  used 
by  California-bound  immigrants  Jay  Monaghan, 
The  Overland  Trail  (1947),  is  primarily  about  tho 
Oregon  Trail 

Overton,  town  (pop  2,313),  E  Texas,  WSW  of 
Shrevcport,  La  ,  anci  near  Henderson,  Texas,  in  tho 
East  Texas  oil  field 

overture,  instrumental  musical  composition  written 
as  an  introduction  to  an  opera,  play,  ballet,  or 
oratorio  Tho  oaihost  Italian  opera  overtures  were 
simply  pieces  of  symphonic  music  and  were  called 
sinfonie  Lully  standardized  the  French  overtuie, 
with  an  opening  section  in  pompous  chordal  style 
and  dotted  rhythms  followed  by  a  fugal  section 
This  typo  of  overture  was  much  imitated,  an  exam- 
ple being  the  oveiture  to  Handel's  Mtssiah,  and 
even  became  part  of  the  instrumental  suite  of  the 
lato  baroque  Gorman  composers  In  some  of  the 
17th-century  Neapolitan  operas,  to  some  extent  in 
Rameau's  operas,  and  most  notably  in  Gluck's  tho 
overture  began  to  foreshadow  what  was  to  come  in 
the  opera  In  many  19th-century  operas  the  over- 
ture is  simply  a  potpourri  of  the  opera's  tunes  The 
concert  overture,  a  composition  in  one  movement 
which  may  bo  in  any  of  a  variety  of  styles,  arose  in 
the  19th  cent  ,  those  of  Brahms,  Mendelssohn,  and 
Beethoven  are  outstanding 

Overyssel,  Netherlands   see  OVERUSSKL 

Ovid  (Publms  Ovidms  Naso)  (6Md),  43  B  C  -A  D 
18,  Latin  poet,  b  Sulmo  (Sulmona),  in  the  Apen- 
nines, NE  of  Rome  He  studied  for  the  law,  but 
early  became  one  of  the  literary  circle  at  Rome  His 
poems  and  songs  were  popular,  and  he  was  known 
to  Augustus  In|A  D  8,  for  no  clearly  known  reason 
he  was  suddenly  exiled  to  Tomi,  a  Black  Sea  out- 
post, S  of  the  Danube  He  died  at  Torm  The 
poems  of  Ovid  fall  into  three  groups,  erotic  poems, 
mythological  poems,  and  poems  of  exile  All  his 
poems  but  the  Metamorphoses  and  a  fragment 
(Halieutica)  are  in  elegiacs,  which  he  brought  to 
highest  perfection.  The  love  poems  include  Em»- 
tulae  heroidum  [letters  from  heroines],  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  ancient  heroines  to  their 
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absent  husbands  or  lovers,  Amorea  [loves],  49  short 
poems,  chiefly  celebrating  the  charms  of  the  poet's 
mistress  Corinna.  probably  fictitious,  Ars  amatoria 
[art  of  love],  didactic,  in  three  books,  with  com- 
plete instructions  on  how  to  make  love,  two  books 
written  for  men,  one  for  women,  Remedta  amoris 
[love  cures],  further  instructions,  this  time  telling 
how  to  free  oneself  from  a  lovor  In  tho  second 
category  are  Fasti,  six  books  on  tho  days  of  tho 
year  from  January  to  June,  giving  tho  myths, 
legends,  ritualistic  details,  and  notable  events  called 
to  mind  on  each  day,  and  the  Metamorphoses  This 
his  most  important  work,  in  hexameters,  a  c  ollec- 
tion  of  myths,  sets  forth  the  changes  of  form  which 
various  persons  and  things  had  undergone  from  the 
change  of  the  world  out  of  chaos  to  the  trans- 
formation of  Julius  Caesar  into  a  star  Notwith- 
standing the  diversity  and  amount  of  the  matter, 
the  parts  and  transitions  are  so  woll  harmonized 
that  the  reader  is  carried  along  with  interest  un- 
abated The  principal  poems  of  exile  arc  Trwtia 
[sorrows],  five  books  of  short  poems,  depic  ting  the 
poet's  wretchedness  in  his  first  five  years  of  exile 
and  his  pleas  for  mercy,  and  the  Epistulae  ex  Ponto 
[letters  from  the  Blac  k  Sea],  in  four  books,  ad- 
dressed to  various  persons  in  Rome,  belonging  to 
the  poet's  dec  line  in  his  last  years  Ovid's  ideal  of 
poetry  was  the  ministry  of  pleasure,  there  is  in  his 
verse  a  lac  k  of  seriousness  which  contrasts  with 
the  tone  of  Vergil  and  Horace  Ovid  possessed  a 
luxuriant  imagination  and  great  facility  of  lan- 
guage, his  verse  is  simple  and  flowing  He  has  al- 
wa\s  been  a  favorite  poet,  and  his  works  have  been 
frequently  translated  Soe  E  K  Rand,  Ovid  and 
His  Influence  (1925) ,  Herman  Frankel,  Ovid  (1945) 

Ovid  (o'vld),  village  (pop  1,248),  S  Mich  ,  on  the 
Maple  river  and  NE  of  Lansing,  platted  1857,  me 
1869  Thevicimtj  is  rich  in  Indian  earthworks  and 
village  sites 

Oviedo  (ovya'dho),  city  (pop  51,410),  capital  of 
Oviedo  prov  and  of  Astunas,  N  Spam,  on  a  hill 
elope  near  the  great  mining  district  of  the  Canta- 
hnan  Mts  Oviodo  is  one  of  the  most  important 
industrial  centers  of  Spain ,  ordnance,  firearms,  gun- 
powder, textiles,  and  many  other  products  are  man- 
ufactured in  its  suburbs  Founded  c  760,  Oviedo 
flourished  in  the  9th  cent  an  tho  capital  of  the 
Asturmn  kings,  but  lost  much  of  its  importance 
after  the  capital  wat,  transferred  to  Leon  early  in 
the  l()th  cent  Tho  cathedral,  begun  in  H88,  con- 
tains the  tomb",  of  tho  Asturian  kings  and  has  a 
high  square  tower  Adjoining  it  is  tho  Camara 
Santa  (9th  and  llth  cent),  which  housed  the 
cathedral's  store  of  sacred  relics  and  treasures, 
famous  over  all  Spam  The  Umv  of  Oviodo  was 
founded  in  1604  Tho  city  suffered  severely  in  the 
revolt  of  the  Asturian  miners  in  1934  and  in  a  siogo 
m  the  early  days  of  the  civil  war  Near  by  at 
Narauco  arc  two  9th-ccnturv  churches 

Oviedo  (ove'dci),  town  (pop  1,350),  central  Fla  ,  E 
of  Lake  Apopka ,  in(  1925 

Ovoca    see  AVOCA,  river 

ovolo    see  MOLDING 

ovum,  in  biology,  a  specialized  sexual  CELL,  called 
the  egg  cell  or  simply  egg  It  is  the  female  sexual 
cell,  or  female  gamete,  as  distinguished  from  the 
male  sexual  cell  (SPERM),  or  male  gamete  In  the 
higher  animals  it  differs  from  the  sperm  cell  in  that 
it  is  larger  (because  of  the  great  amount  of  food 
material  stored  in  it),  nonmotile,  and  smoothlv 
spherical  or  oval  without  any  processes  (such  as 
the  flagellum  or  lashlike  proc  ess  of  the  sperm)  pro- 
truding from  its  surface  Like  the  sperm,  however, 
it  has  a  single  nucleus  containing  one  or  more  small 
dense  bodies  called  nucleoh  and  the  darkly  stain- 
ing material  (chromatin)  that  forms  the  bodies 
(c  hromoaomes)  concerned  in  heredity  The  mam- 
malian ovum  was  discovered  by  K  E  von  Baer 
Ova  are  produced  in  the  reproductive  organs 
(ovaries)  of  the  female,  being  formed  from  colls  of 
tho  reproductive  tissue  (called  primordial  germ 
colls)  in  a  complicated  process  called  oogene- 
sis  Before  fertilization,  the  ovurn,  like  the  sperm, 
undergoes  a  series  of  divisions  (this  stage  in  devel- 
opment is  known  as  maturation)  by  whic  h|the  num- 
ber of  chromosomes  in  tho  mature  ovum  is  reduced 
to  one  half  the  number  normally  in  the  colls  of  the 
individual  This  reduction  division  19  known  as 
meiosis  (see  MITOSIS)  In  tho  course  of  the  process 
an  ovum  gives  rise  to  three  polar  bodies  (small 
nonfunctional  cells)  into  which  chromosomes  pass 
at  each  division,  and  only  one  functional  ovum  is 
formed  The  union  of  mature  sperm  and  ogg  is 
known  as  FERTILIZATION  and  results  in  a  single 
cell,  which,  because  tho  sperm  and  egg  each  have 
but  one  half  the  normal  number  of  chromosomes, 
has  a  full  number  of  chromosomes  The  cell  re- 
sulting from  the  union  is  known  as  the  fertilized 
ovum  or  egg  It  undergoes  a  series  of  divisions, 
the  process  being  known  as  cleavage,  which  resiilts 
finally  in  a  hollow  mass  of  cells  called  the  blastula 
which  has  a  wall  one  cell  thick.  From  the  blastula, 
by  the  mvagmation  (i  e  ,  the  bending  inward)  of  a 
part  of  its  wall,  a  cuphke  body  with  a  wall  two  cells 
thick  develops,  which  is  called  the  gastrula  and 
from  which  the  new  individual  finally  develops  In 
all  animals  reproducing  by  fertilization,  the  pro- 
duction and  maturation  of  the  ovum,  its  fertihaa- 
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tion,  and  subsequent  development  to  the  gastrula 
stage  are  essentially  the  same  In  plants  which  re- 
produce by  fertilization,  two  kinds  of  sexual  cells 
are  produced  as  in  animals  In  the  mosses  and 
ferns,  for  example,  egg  cells  are  formed  in  special 
oigans  called  archegoma,  and  like  tho  ova  of  ani- 
mals have  but  one  half  the  normal  number  of 
chromosomes  In  the  reproductive  process  they 
undeigo  a  union  with  the  sperm,  which  is  com- 
monly flagellated  and  motile  like  that  of  a  in  main 
In  the  flowering  plants  the  ovary  in  which  the  egg 
cells  arc  formed  is  situated  in  the  flower  at  the 
base  of  tho  pistil  After  fertilization  by  a  aperm 
produc  ed  by  a  pollen  gram,  the  fertilized  egg  de- 
velops into  tho  embryo  of  the  seed  Although  the 
term  ovum  is  restricted  to  the  single  sexual  coll 
as  described,  the  term  egg  is  commonly  used  to 
indicate  a  more  complex  structure,  aa  a  bird's  egg, 
which  is  only  in  part  produced  in  tho  ovary  of  tho 
bird  The  yolk  of  such  an  egg  is  in  reality  a  single 
ovum,  or  female  sexual  cell,  swollen  by  the  large 
amount  of  nutrient  material  stored  within  its  outer 
membranes  The  rest  of  the  egg  (the  "white"  or 
albumen,  the  shell,  and  its  membrane)  is  not  cellu- 
lar and  is  secreted  around  the  ovum  as  it  passes 
down  tho  ovicluc  t  The  ovum  undergoes  matura- 
tion and  is  fertilized  before  the  albumen,  mem- 
branes, and  shell  are  secreted  If  the  ovum  has 
been  fertilized,  cleavage  has  already  begun  by  the 
time  the  ogg  is  laid  The  development  of  a  new 
individual  from  an  unfertilized  ovum  is  called 
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Owain  Gwynedd  (6'wan  gwI'nSdh),  d  1170,  prince 
of  North  Wales,  ruled  1137-70  His  period  saw  a 
resurgence  of  Welsh  national  spirit  By  1152  the 
Welsh  princes,  taking  advantage  of  Stephen's 
troubled  rule,  had  reoccupied  much  territory  earlier 
wrested  from  them,  but  Henry  II,  invading  North 
Wales  in  1167,  joined  Rhys  ap  Gruff vdd  of  South 
Wales  in  a  sue  cessful  revolt,  and  Wales  was  left  in 
comparative  peace  until  after  Owain's  death 

Owasco  Lake  (owa'skS),  c  11  mi  long,  W  central 
N  Y  ,  one  of  the  FINGER  LAKES  Auburn  is  at  its 
outlet 

Owatonna  (6wut6'nd),  city  (pop  8,694),  co  seat  of 
Steelo  to  .  SE  Minn  ,  S  of  St  Paul,  settled  in  the 
early  1850s  It  is  an  industrial  and  trade  center  for 
a  dairy,  farm,  and  market-garden  region  with  min- 
eral springs  A  state  school  for  dependent  children 
was  opened  here  in  1886  In  1933  the  city  was  se- 
lected by  a  group  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
and  tho  state  unnersity  for  an  experiment  in  com- 
munity art  education  There  is  a  school  for  bo>s 
here 

Owego  (owe'go),  village  (pop  5,068),  co  seat  of 
Tioga  co  ,  S  N  Y  ,  on  the  Susquehanna  and  be- 
twcon  Bmghamton  and  Elmira,  settled  1787,  inc. 
1827  Shoes  and  furniture  are  made  Thomas  C 
Platt  was  born  here 

Owen,  David  Dale  (o'm),  1807-60,  American  geol- 
ogist, b  Scotland,  studied  at  the  Umv  of  Lon- 
don, grad  Ohio  Medical  School,  1836  In  1827  he 
had  come  to  the  United  States  and  settled  m  New 
Harmony  Ind  ,  where  his  father,  Robert  Owen, 
had  started  a  socialistic  community  In  1837  he 
was  appointed  state  geologist  of  Indiana,  two  years 
later  ho  surveyed  parts  of  Wisconsui  and  Iowa  and 
then  was  US  geologist  (1847-52)  Further  geo- 
logical studios  were  made  by  him  as  state  geologist 
for  Kentucky  from  1854  to  1859  and  for  Arkansas 
from  1857  to  1859 

Owen,  John,  161 6-83,  English  Puritan  divme  and 
theologian  In  1637  he  left  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, because  of  Archbishop  William  Laud's  stat- 
utes and  turned  to  Presbv  teriamsui  In  1646  he 
shifted  to  Independency  or  Congregationalism  In 
the  civil  war  Owen  supported  the  parliamentary 
cause  He  so  impressed  Oliver  Cromwell  by  Ins 
speech  before  Parliament  the  day  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I  that  Cromwell  took  him  as  c  hap- 
lam  to  Ireland  and  Scotland  and  had  him  appoint- 
ed (1651)  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  vice 
chancellor  (1652)  of  tho  university  He  was  ejec  ted 
(1660)  from  Christ  Church  but  later  found  favor 
with  Charles  II  In  1673  Owen  became  pastor  of 
an  Independent  congregation  in  London  A  man 
of  piety  and  learning  and  a  defender  of  noncon- 
formity, he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  First 
Church.  Boston,  Mass  ,  and  to  the  presidency  of 
Harvard,  but  he  refused  Owen's  writings  include 
devotional  literature  and  treatises  against  Armini- 
amsm  and  Socmianism  His  works  were  edited  by 
Thomas  Russell  (with  a  biography  by  William 
Orrne,  28  vols  ,  1826)  and  by  W  H  Goold  (with  a 
biography  by  Andrew  Thomson,  24  vols  ,  1850-55) 
See  James  Moffatt,  The  Golden  Book  of  John  Owen 
(1904),  Reginald  Kirbv,  Threefold  Bond  (1936) 

Owen,  Sir  Richard,  1804-92,  English  zoologist  and 
comparative  anatomist  He  studied  medicine  m 
Edinburgh  and  in  1827  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Huntenan  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, where  he  was  conservator  and  also  first 
Hunterian  professor  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology  (1836-56)  As  superintendent  of  nat- 
ural history  for  the  British  Museum  (1856-83),  he 
organized  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South 
Kensington  Owen's  contributions  to  science  were 
many  and  important.  His  chief  writings  were 
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Memo*  on  the  Pearly  Nautili*  (1832),  Catalogue  of 
the  Physiological  Series  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
(1833-40),  Trichina  spiralia  (1835),  Odontoyraphu 
(1840-46),  works  on  the  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  invertebrates  (1843)  and  the 
vertebrates  (1866-68),  and  studies  in  paleontology 
Owen,  Robert,  1771-1858,  British  social  reformer 
and  socialist,  pioneer  in  the  cooperative  movement 
The  son  of  a  saddler,  he  had  little  education,  but 
was  an  omnivorous  reader  At  the  age  of  10  he 
was  working,  having  learned  the  textile  business 
thoroughly,  he  rose  rapidly,  becoming  by  1794  a 
successful  cotton  manufacturer  in  Manchester  In 
1800  he  moved  to  New  Lanark,  Scotland,  where 
he  had  bought,  with  others,  the  mills  of  David 
Dale  (whose  daughter  he  married)  Here  he  recon- 
structed the  community  into  a  model  industrial 
town  with  good  homing  and  sanitation,  nonprofit- 
making  stores,  schools,  and,  for  the  time,  excellent 
working  conditions  Withal,  mill  profits  were  in- 
creased New  Lanark  became  famous  in  England 
and  abroad,  and  Owen  tried  to  spread  his  ideas 
The  Factory  Act  of  1819,  though  emasculated  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  instigated  by  him  He 
also  proposed  the  formation  of  a  number  of  co- 
operative agricultural-industrial  communities,  ex- 
perimenting in  England  and  America,  where  he  es- 
tablished (1825)  the  ill-fated  community  of  NEW 
HABMONT,  Ind  Failing  to  gain  the  support  of  the 
government,  partly  bet  ause  of  his  avowed  agnosti- 
cism. Owen  turned  to  the  masses  He  promoted 
the  National  Kqmtable  Labour  Exchange,  based 
on  exchange  of  goods  for  equal  values  of  labor, 
rather  than  money,  and  other  cooperative  societies 
for  mutual  trading  For  a  time,  before  its  suppres- 
sion by  the  government.  Owen  gave  his  aid  to  the 
trade-union  movement,  advocating  the  uniting  of 
unions  with  cooperative  societies  His  central  idea 
was  that  men's  characters  are  molded  by  their 
environments  and  can  be  changed  for  the  better  in 
a  society  based  on  cooperation  Even  in  his  old 
age,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  depleted  his  for- 
tune in  his  experiments,  Owen  continued  to  ex- 
pound his  social,  moral,  and  economic  beliefs  Late 
in  life  he  was  converted  to  spiritualism  Chief 
among  his  extensive  writings  are  A  New  View  of 
Society,  or.  Essays  on  the  Formation  of  Characttr 
(3  vols  ,  1813-14),  Report  to  the  County  of  Lanark 
(1821),  and  his  autobiography  (1857-58)  Several 
biographies  of  him  have  hwn  written,  including 
those  by  Frank  Podmore  (1906)  and  G  D.  H.  Cole 
(2d  ed  ,  1930) 

Owen,  Robert  Dale,  1801-77,  American  social  re- 
former, b  Scotland ,  son  of  Robert  Owen  He  stud- 
ied at  his  father's  New  Lanark  school  and  in  Switz- 
erland In  1825  he  went  to  NEW  HARMONY,  Ind 
There  he  met  Frances  WOIOHT,  with  whom  he  es- 
tablished (1829)  in  New  York  the  Free  Enquirer,  a 
paper  opposing  organized  religion  and  urging  wide 
social  changes  In  this  and  in  his  Moral  Philosophy 
(1830)  Owen  advocated  birth  control  publicly  for 
the  first  time  in  America  He  later  became  active 
m  Indiana  and  U  S  politics  As  a  member  of  Con- 
gress (1843-47)  he  was  instrumental  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  When  the 
Indiana  constitution  was  revised  in  1850,  Owen 
secured  an  extension  of  property  righto  for  married 
women  and  state  provision  for  public  schools  He 
served  (1863-58)  as  minister  to  Naples,  where  he 
became  a  spiritualist  After  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  strongly  advocated  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves  and  helped  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  freedmen  His  writings  include  An  Outline 
of  the  System  of  Education  at  New  Lanark  (1824), 
Hwte  on  Public  Architecture  (1849),  The  Wrong  of 
Slavery  (1864),  The  Debatable  Land  between  This 
World  and  the  Next  (1872),  a  novel,  a  play,  and 
numerous  pamphlets  See  the  autobiography  of 
his  early  years,  Threading  My  Way  (1874),  biogra- 
phies by  R  W  Leopold  (1940)  and  Eleanor  Pan- 
coast  and  A  E  Lincoln  (1940) 

Owen,  Ruth  Bryan,  1885*.  American  public  official, 
b.  Jacksonville,  111  ,  daughter  of  William  Jennings 
BRYAN  She  studied  (1901-3)  at  the  Umv  of  Ne- 
braska, and,  interested  in  politics  from  childhood 
on,  she  was  her  father's  secretary  in  his  presidential 
campaign  in  1908.  She  married  (1910)  Reginald 
Owen,  a  British  engineer  After  Owen's  death  in 
1927  she  served  (1929-33)  in  the  U  S  Congress  and 
was  appointed  (1933)  minister  to  Denmark,  the 
first  woman  minister  of  the  United  States  She 
married  Boerge  Rohde  of  the  Danish  arrny,  and  she 
resigned  as  minister  in  1936  She  wrote  Denmark 
Caravan  (1936),  Look  Forward,  Warrwr  (1942),  and 
Caribbean  Caraiel  (1949) 

Owen,  city  (pop  1,083),  central  Wis  ,  W  of  Wausau 
and  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Poplar,  settled  c. 
1890,  me  as  a  village  1904,  as  a  city  1925 

Owen  Glendower  (gldn'dou'ur,  glSndou'ur),  1359?- 
1416?,  Welsh  leader  A  scion  of  the  princes  of 
Powys,  he  was  also  claimant  through  his  mother  to 
the  lands  of  the  Lord  Rhys  (RHYS  AP  GBDFTYDD). 
After  years  as  a  law  student  and  a  soldier  in  Eng- 
land, he  returned  to  Wales,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  lords  In  1 400  he  led  a  revolt  against 
English  rule  The  immediate  occasion  was  a  quar- 
rel with  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin,  a  typical  border 
baron  who  hated  "Welch  dogfis,"  but  deeper  caua- 
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es  of  the  national  upheaval  which  followed  lay  in 
Welsh  antagonism  toward  their  Anglo-Norman 
overlords,  Welsh  resentment  of  unjust  English 
laws  and  administration,  and  widespread  economic 
discontent  Owen,  proclaimed  (Sept  16,  1400) 
prince  of  Wales  by  his  followers,  was  an  elusive  and 
daring  guerrilla  fighter,  who  showed  his  skill  most 
notably  in  1404  when  he  captured  the  key  castles  of 
Aberystwyth  and  Harlech  He  kept  the  revolt 
against  HHNRY  IV  burning,  and  the  Percys — Sir 
Henry  Percy  (Hotspur),  his  father,  Henry  Percy, 
earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Thomas  Percy,  earl 
of  Worcester — and  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer  (uncle  of 
the  5th  earl  of  March)  allied  themselves  with  him. 
In  fact,  Sir  Edmund  soon  married  Owen's  daughter. 
Owen  grew  as  a  statesman,  was  lecogmzed  by  Scot- 
land and  by  Charles  VI  of  France,  and  organised  a 
Welsh  government  which  included  a  representative 
parliament  The  failure  of  the  Percys  at  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury  (1403),  in  which  Owen  did  not  take 
part,  coupled  with  the  failure  of  an  expedition  from 
France  on  his  behalf  (1405),  weakened  him,  and 
the  recapture  by  the  English  of  Aberystwyth  (1408) 
and  Harlech  (1409)  left  him  powerless  He  disap- 
peared into  the  mountains  and  refused  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  general  amnesty  issued  by  Henry  V 
The  revolt  left  Welsh  society  in  ruins,  but  Owen's 
creative  visions  and  plans  for  his  people  helped  to 
mold  unity  of  feeling  in  modern  Wales  He  appears 
(with  mythical  attributes)  in  Shakspere's  Henry 
IV,  Part  I 

Owens,  Jesse,  191 5-,  American  Negro  track  star, 
b  Alabama  He  is  also  called  John  Cleveland 
Owens,  although  his  original  name  is  said  to  be  sim- 
ply J.  C  Owens  After  Ins  family  moved  to  Cleve- 
land he  excelled  at  track  and  field  events  in  high 
school  He  won  the  broad-jump  titles  at  the  out- 
door (1933-34)  and  indoor  (1934-35)  meets  of  the 
National  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  and  while  on 
the  track  team  of  Ohio  State  Umv  ,  Owens  broke 
(1935-36)  several  world  records  at  broad  jumping, 
hurdle  racing,  and  flat  racing  At  the  1936  Olym- 
pic games  at  Berlin,  Jesse  Owens,  on  the  U  S 
team,  astounded  the  world  and  upset  Hitler's 
"Aryan"  theories  by  equaling  the  world  mark 
(103  sec)  in  the  100-meter  race,  by  breaking 
world  records  in  the  200-meter  race  (20  7  sec  )  and 
in  the  broad  jump  (26  ft  5121/M  in  ).  and  by  win- 
ning also  (along  with  Ralph  Metcalfe),  the  400- 
meter  relav  race  Later  the  same  year  Owens  was 
barred  by  the  A  A  U  because  ho  failed  to  go  on  a 
scheduled  trip  to  Sweden  with  a  team  of  American 
track  stars  He  later  participated  in  professional 
exhibitions,  led  a  dance  band,  worked  at  odd  job», 
and  ran  a  sporting-goods  firm  in  Detroit 
Owens,  river  of  E  California  rising  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  SE  of  Yosenute  National  Park  and  flowing 
c  120  mi  south-southeast,  nominally  to  enter 
Owens  Lake  (now  nearly  dry),  near  Mt  Whitney 
At  a  point  r  4J  mi  above  Owens  Lake,  an  aqueduct 
diverts  the  river's  water  to  Los  Angeles,  such  as 
is  not  diverted  flows  on  to  Owens  Lake,  there  to  dis- 
appear by  evaporation  Bishop  is  in  the  Owons 
river  valley 

Owensboro,  city  (pop  30,245),  co  seat  of  Davieas 
co  ,  W  Ky  ,  on  the  Ohio  and  SW  of  Louisville,  set- 
tled c  1800,  me  1866  It  is  an  important  oil  center 
and  tobacco  market  and  a  shipping  point  for  coal 
and  farm  products  Its  varied  manufactures  in- 
clude radio  tubes,  electric-light  bulbs,  foodstuffs, 
and  whisky  Mt  St  Joseph  Junior  College  (for 
women)  is  near 

Owen  Sound,  city  (pop  14,002),  S  Ont ,  on  Owen 
Sound  (an  arm  of  Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron) 
and  N W  of  Toronto ,  founded  1840  It  is  a  port  and 
railroad  terminal  In  a  farming  region,  it  has  large 
grain  elevators  A  hydroelectric  plant  is  near  by 
Owen  Stanley  Range,  on  SE  New  Guinea,  contain- 
ing Mt  Victoria  (13,240  ft),  highest  peak  of  the 
Territory  of  Papua  The  region  is  largely  jungle 
In  the  Second  World  War  the  Japanese  attempted 
in  1942  to  reac  h  Port  Moresby,  the  Allied  strong- 
hold, through  the  mountain  pass  at  Kokoda.  but 
the  drive  was  checked  by  Allied  forces 
Owensville.  1  Town  (pop  1,188),  SW  Ind  ,  NNW 
of  Evansville,  settled  1817,  me  1881  The  area 
yields  oil  2  City  (pop  1,439),  E  central  Mo  ,  E8K 
of  Jefferson  City,  in  a  region  producing  clay,  flint, 
and  diaspore,  me  1900 
Owenton,  town  (pop  1,190),  co  neat  of  Owen  co., 

N  Ky  ,  N  of  Frankfort,  in  a  farm  area. 
OWI  •  See  OFFICE  OF  WAR  INFORMATION. 
owl,  chiefly  nocturnal  bird  of  prey,  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  world  and  related  to  the  mghthawk 
and  whippoorwiH  Superficially  only  they  resemble 
hawks  Owls  have  large,  strong  feet,  hooked  bills, 
and  long,  sharp  claws  Their  eyes,  which  are  di- 
rected forward  and  surrounded  by  a  diskhke  ar- 
rangement of  feathers,  are  adapted  for  seeing  in 
partial  darkness  Although  they  can  see  in  day- 
light, the  majority  sleep  by  day  in  caves,  hollow 
trees,  or  other  secluded  places.  So  soft  and  fluffy 
is  the  plumage  that  their  flight  IB  almost  noiseless 
The  order  of  owls  is  divided  into  two  families  the 
barn  owls,  which  can  be  identified  by  their  heart- 
shaped  faces,  comprise  one,  and  all  the  remaining 
species  the  other  Owls  destroy  rodents  and  insect 
pests  Less  than  6  in  long  is  the  elf  owl  of  the 


southwest  eactus  country,  while  the  eagle  owls  of 
Europe  and  Asia  and  the  horned  owl  reach  2  ft 
or  more  in  length.  The  burrowing  owl  of  North 
and  South  America  lives  m  deserted  burrows  of 
prairie  dogs  or  other  animals  or  digs  its  own  home 
The  familiar  screech  owl  has  a  piercing,  wailing 
cry.  Common  to  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  are  the 
arctic  snowy  owl,  the  barn  owl,  and  the  short-eared 
and  the  long-eared  owls.  In  England  the  tawny 
owl  is  common  The  owl  often  symbolizes  wisdom. 
Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  The,  Middle  English  poem 
written  probably  by  a  certain  Nicholas  de  Guild- 
ford  of  Dorsetshire  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
cent  It  is  in  2,000  lines  of  octosyllabic  couplets, 
describing  a  debate  between  the  owl  and  the  night- 
ingale as  to  their  respective  merits  The  argument 
probably  represents  in  allegory  the  contest  between 
the  older  didactic  poetry  (owl)  and  the  newer  secu- 
lar love  poetry  (nightingale) ,  apparently  favored  by 
the  poet  himself  Conversational  diction,  humor, 
and  dramatic  touches  make  this  poem  one  of  the 
best  of  the  period. 

Owosso  (6w6's6),  city  (pop.  14,424),  S  Mich  ,  on 
the  Shiawatwee  and  NE  of  Lansing,  settled  c  1835, 
me  1859  Machinery,  stoves,  caskets,  and  canned 
goods  are  made  A  log  cabin  built  in  1836  is  now  a 
historical  museum  Thomas  E  Dewey  was  born  at 
Owosso  An  Indian  effigy  mound  and  several  In- 
dian garden  beds  are  here 

Owyhee  (5wl'5,  owl'hfi),  river  rising  in  several 
branches  in  SW  Idaho,  N  Nevada,  and  SE  Oregon 
and  flowing  NE  across  SE  Oregon  to  the  Snake 
near  Nyssa  In  1863  gold  and  silver  were  dis- 
covered in  the  region,  and  for  a  short  time  there 
were  many  mining  camps  The  Owyhee  reclama- 
tion project,  established  in  1928  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  improves  some  102,500  acres  W  of 
the  Snake  river,  82,000  acres  m  Oregon  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Owyhee,  and  30,500  acres  in  SH 
Idaho,  adjacent  to  Homedale  Owyhee  Dam  (con- 
structed 1928-32),  c  21  mi  SW  of  Nvfesa,  is  417  ft 
high  and  833  ft  long  and  forms  a  reservoir  52  nn 
long  The  project  is  contiguous  with  the  BOISK 
PROJECT  ana  the  project  at  VALE  and  is  closely  as- 
sociated with  them  Owyhee  is  a  form  of  the  name 
Hawaii,  two  Hawaiians,  employees  of  fur  traders, 
were  murdered  here 

oxalic  acid  (6ksa'Hk),  strong,  organic  and,  a  color- 
less, crystal  line  solid  with  a  sour  taste,  melting  at 
190°C  It  is  soluble  m  both  hot  and  cold  water  and 
in  alcohol  It  forms  many  Baits  (oxulates),  of  whi<  h 
those  of  potassium  and  calcium  arc  most  common 
The  acid  is  present  by  itself  or  in  its  salts  in  mauv 
plants,  as  oxalis,  sorrel,  and  rhubarb,  but  rarely  in 
quantities  great  enough  to  be  injurious  It  is  used  for 
bleaching  cork,  leather,  atPaw,  and  wood,  in  print- 
ing cloth,  and  to  remove  stains  (as  ink)  from  cloth 
It  is  prepared  in  various  ways,  o  «  ,  commonly,  bv 
the  treatment  of  staich  with  nitric,  add,  bv  the  re- 
action of  alkalies  and  mtric  acid,  ami  by  treating 
cellulose  with  alkalies  and  sulphuric  acid  The 
acid  and  its  soluble  salts  are  poisonous  (for  anti- 
dote, see  POISONING,  table) 

oxalis  (ok 'suits)  or  wood  sorrel,  any  species  of  the 
genus  Oxalis  (sometimes  sepaiated  into  thico  gen- 
era, Oxaha,  lonoxolia,  and  Xanthoxaha)  Most  of 
the  cultivated  kinds  are  tropical  heibs  used  as 
window  plants  Commonly  the  loaves  are  clovor- 
hke,  and  the  dainty  floweis  white,  pink,  purple,  or 
yellow  Both  leaves  and  flowers  usually  respond  to 
darkness  with  "sloop"  movements  A  numbei  of 
species  grow  wild  in  Noi  th  Amei  ira,  including  the* 
white  wood  sotrei  (Oxalia  ocetoseUa),  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  North  Temperate  Zone  and  one  of 
the  plants  identified  as  the  SHAMROCK  This — and 
to  a  lesser  extent  other  species — has  long  been  used 
for  salads  and  greens  because  of  the  pleasantly  acid 
tasto,  these  species  contain  OXAUC  ACID  The 
tubers  of  some  South  American  kinds  have  been 
used  for  food 

oxbow  lake,  stagnant  lake  formed  in  the  abandoned 
river  bed  when  a  river  cuts  through  the  neck  of  one 
of  the  meanders  or  loops  characteristic  of  the 
course  of  rivers  of  slow  current  Without  outlet 
and  usually  without  inlet,  the  oxbow  lake  often 
becomes  a  marsh  or  swamp  and  finally,  througli 
evaporation  and  the  growth  of  vegetation,  dis- 
appears 

Oxenstierna,  Count  Axel  Gustaffson  (dk'sunstur"- 
nu,  Swed  ak'sul  gn'stiifn6n  ook'sunshdr^na), 
1583-1654,  Swedish  statesman,  a  leading  figure  in 
the  THIRTY  YEARS  WAR  during  the  reigns  of 
GUSTAVUB  II  and  CHRISTINA.  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Rostock,  Jena,  and  Wittenberg  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  state.  He  proved  his 
ability  as  a  diplomat  and  in  1612  was  made  chan- 
cellor His  administrative  ability  complemented 
the  military  prowess  of  the  king  Gustavus's  reign 
was  one  of  almost  continuous  foreign  campaigns, 
and  the  actual  administration  of  the  state  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  chancellor.  He  also  organised  the 
conquered  territories,  skillfully  managed  financial 
affairs,  and  aided  Guatavus's  wars  by  his  diplo- 
matic victories  In  1629  he  arranged  a  favorable 
truce  with  Poland,  freeing  the  army  for  the  cam- 
paign m  Germany.  Habitually  cautious,  he  op- 
posed Sweden's  entry  into  the  Thirty  Years  War, 
but  acceded  to  the  king's  wishes  and  devoted  hi* 
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energies  to  keeping  eunpliee  and  troops  at  the  com- 
mattdof  the  king.  After  the  death  (1632)  of  Gus- 


tavus  II  at  Ltttien,  the  diet  gjranted  Oxenstierna 
'1  control  of  Swedish  affaire  in  Germany,  and  he 


fulic 


directed  the  warfare.  At  a  congress  at  Heilbronn 
(1633),  he  managed  to  weld  the  German  Protestant 
princes  into  some  semblance  of  unity.  The  defeat 
at  Nordhngen  (1634)  forced  Oxenstierna  to  solicit 
direct  assistance  from  France.  After  long  negotia- 
tions with  Cardinal  Richelieu  he  secured  enlarged 
subsidies  and  the  open  entry  of  France  into  the 
conflict  (Treaty  of  Wiamar,  1636).  As  the  domi- 
nant member  of  the  council  of  regency  in  Chris- 
tina's minority  and  virtually  ruler  of  Sweden 
(1632-44),  he  followed  a  cautious  foreign  policy 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  great  program  of 
reforms.  These  covered  a  wide  range  of  commer- 
cial, administrative,  and  social  improvements.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  constitution  of  1634,  which 
centralised  administration.  He  planned  and  di- 
rected the  war  with  Denmark  (1643-45)  and 
brought  it  to  a  successful  conclusion  in  the  Peace 
of  Bromsebro,  by  which  Sweden  gained  several 
Danish  provinces  Clashes  between  Oxenstierna 
and  the  young  queen  led  to  the  decline  of  his  power 
He  himself  took  no  part  in  the  negotiations  of  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648),  but  his  son  was  one 
of  the  plenipotentiaries  Oxenstierna  opposed  the 
abdication  of  Christina  in  1654,  but  in  the  short 
remainder  of  his  life  served  Charles  X  well  in  at- 
tempts to  rehabilitate  Sweden  financially 

oxeye,  name  for  several  plants,  such  as  the  oxeye 
DAISY  and  BLACK-BYKD  SUSAN,  but  particularly  for 
two  genera  Heliopns,  opposite  leaved  and  native 
to  North  America,  and  Buphthalmum,  alternate 
leaved  and  Eurasian  but  cultivated  elsewhere  Both 
are  yellow  composite-flowered  perennials  Heliop- 
8is,  similar  to  the  wild  sunflower,  is  cultivated 
mostly  in  a  double  variety 

Oxford,  Edward  de  Vere,  17th  earl  of,  1550-1604, 
English  poet,  b  Castle  Heddingham,  Essex,  edu- 
cated at  Queen's  and  St  John's  colleges,  Cam- 
bridge He  traveled  in  Italy,  acted  in  and  produced 
plays,  and  was  one  of  the  court  <  irclc  of  writers 
See  his  poems  (ed  by  J  T  Looney,  1921),  biog- 
raphy by  B  M  Ward  (1928)  On  the  theory  that 
he  wrote  Shakspere's  plays,  see  studies  by  Percy 
Allen,  G  H  Kendall,  and  J  T  Looney 

Oxford,  Robert  Harley,  1st  earl  of   see  HARI,EY. 

Oxford,  county,  England    see  OXFORDSHIRE 

Oxford,  town  "(pop  1,297),  N  N  S  ,  on  the  Philip 
river  and  NW  of  Truro  It  IH  a  woolen  mill  center 

Oxford,  Latin  Oxonia,  city  (1931  pop  80,539,  1947 
estimated  pop  104,950),  co  seat  of  Oxfordshire, 
England,  WNW  of  London  at  the  junction  of  the 
Cherwell  with  the  Thames  or  IBIS  river  In  the  8th 
cent  Oxford  was  the  site  of  a  shrine  of  St  Frides- 
wide  It  developed  as  a  trading  town  and  later 
(10th  cent )  as  a  frontier  fort,  m  the  10th  and  llth 
( ent  it  was  rauled  by  the  Danes  In  the  12th  cent 
it  was  the  site  of  a  castle,  a  royal  palace,  and  an 
abbey,  and  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  had  its  origin 
The  town  grew  as  a  trading,  educational,  and  le- 
hgious  center — it  had  foundations  of  several  orders, 
including  the  Dominicans  and  the  Gray  Friars 
During  the  civil  wars  Oxford  was  the  royalist  cap- 
ital, it  was  besieged  but  not  injured  by  the  par- 
liamentarians Although  its  modern  importance  is 
chiefly  as  the  seat  of  the  great  \miversity,  the  man- 
ufacture of  automobiles  has  developed  rapidly  in 
the  suburb  Cowlev  and  Ifliev  Among  famous  his- 
toric buildings  (apart  from  the  colleges)  are  the 
Radehffe  Camera  (1737),  Radchffo  Observatory 
(1772),  and  Sheldonian  Theatre  (designed  by 
Wren),  the  churthes  of  St  Mary  the  Virgin  (13th 
cent )  and  St  Michael  (1 1th  cent ) ,  and  several  old 
inns  The  chapel  of  Christ  Church  college  (12th 
cent )  is  also  the  cathedral  church  of  the  city  See 
Sir  JAR  Marriott,  Oxford  Its  Place  in  National 
History  (1933) 

Oxford.  1  Industrial  town  (pop  1,393),  NE  Ala , 
just  S  of  Anmston,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  1855 
2  Rural  town  (pop  1,375),  SW  Conn  ,  SE  of 
Southbury.  settled  c  1680,  me  1798  3  City  (pop 
1,020),  S  Kansas,  on  the  Arkansas  below  Wichita, 
m  a  farm  area,  founded  c.  1871,  me  1879  4  Town 
(pop  1,316),  SW  Maine,  on  Thompson  Lake  W  of 
Auburn,  settled  1794,  me  1829  6  Town  (pop 
4,623),  S  Mass  ,  8SW  of  Worcester,  settled  1687  by 
French  Protestants,  me  1093  Wooden  boxes  and 
woolen  goods  are  produced  6  Village  (pop  2,144), 
S  Mich  ,  N  of  Pontiac,  m  a  farm  and  lake  area, 
settled  1836,  me  1876  7  City  (pop.  3,433),  co  seat 
of  Lafayette  co.,  N  central  Miss  ,  SE  of  Memphis, 
Tenn  ,  settled  1835,  inc.  1837  Important  in  the 
development  of  the  town  has  been  the  Umv  of 
Mississippi  (see  MISSISSIPPI,  UNIVKRSITY  or)  Ox- 
ford is  the  home  of  William  Faulkner  S  Village 
(pop  1,141),  S  Nebr.,  on  the  Republican  and  SW 
of  Kearney,  inc.  1870  9  Village  (pop  1,713),  S 
central  N.Y.,  on  the  Chenango  and  NE  of  Bmg- 
hamton,  settled  1788,  me  1808  The  New  York 
State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home  is  here.  10  In- 
dustrial town  (pop.  3,091),  co  seat  of  Granville 
co.,  N  N.C.,  N  of  Raleigh,  in  a  lumber,  cotton,  and 
tobacco  area;  settled  1760,  laid  out  1811,  inc.  1816 
Negro  and  white  orphanages  are  here.  11  Village 
(pop.  9,766),  SW  Ohio,  near  the  Ind.  line  NW  of 
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Hamilton;  laid  out  1810,  inc  1830,  It  is  a  college 
town,  seat  of  MIAMI  UNIVERSITY  and  Western 
College  (for  women,  1853)  There  are  many  old 
houses.  IS  Borough  (pop  2,723),  SE  Pa.,  SW  of 
Philadelphia  near  the  Md  line,  me  1833.  Dairy- 
ing is  done  here  It  is  a  tourist  center  LINCOLN 
UNIVBRSITY  is  near  by 

Oxford,  Provisions  of.  see  PROVISIONS  OF  OXFORD. 

Oxford  and  Asquith,  Herbert  Henry  Asquith,  1st 
earl  of,  1852-1028,  British  statesman  Of  a  middle- 
class  family,  Asquith  attended  Oxford,  became  a 
barrister  in  London  (1876),  and  in  1886  was  elected 
to  Parliament,  where  he  held  a  place  for  most  of  the 
remainder  of  his  life  He  attracted  attention  as 
counsel  for  the  Irish  nationalists  before  the  Parnetl 
Commission  of  1889  and  was  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department  (1892-95)  in  Gladstone's  last 
ministry  After  the  defeat  of  the  Liberals  m  1895 
Asquith  supported  the  imperialist  Lord  Rosebery 

Eoup  and  became  a  strong  advocate  of  free  trade 
L  the  Liberal  cabinet  formed  m  1905  Asquith  was 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (1905-8)  under  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  in  1008  Asquith  became 
prime  minister,  serving  for  eight  years  during  some 
of  the  most  dramatic  triumphs  of  the  Liberal 
party  The  social-reform  program  of  his  govern- 
ment led  to  a  bitter  and  successful  conflict  with  the 
House  of  Lords  The  social-insurance  program  was 
instituted  and  the  power  of  the  Lords  broken  The 
ministry  was  endangered  by  its  renewed  attempts 
to  establish  Irish  HOME  RULE  The  bill  of  1912  and 
its  subsequent  modifications  had  brought  on  the 
danger  of  imminent  civil  war  in  Ireland  when  the 
outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  postponed  that 
lesser  threat  The  war,  however,  brought  about 
Asquith's  downfall.  In  1915  he  admitted  opposi- 
tion members  into  his  cabinet,  but  the  following 
year  he  was  forced  to  resign  the  leadership  of  the 
coalition  to  David  LLOYD  GB.OHOB  In  1925  As- 
quith was  created  earl  of  Oxford  and  Asquith,  and 
in  1926  he  resigned  hia  leadership  of  the  shattered 
Liberal  party  His  career  is  recorded  in  his  Fifty 
Years  of  British  Parliament  (1926),  Occasional  Ad- 
dresses, 1893-1916  (1918),  Speeches  (1927),  and 
Memories  and  Reflections  (1928)  See  biography  by 
J  A  Spender  and  Cyril  Asquith  (1932)  His 
second  wife,  M  argot  (Tennant)  Asquith,  countess  of 
Oxford  and  Asquith,  1864-1946,  whom  he  married 
in  1894,  held  a  high  reputation  in  London  society 
for  her  wit  Her  frank  autobiography  (1920-22) 
created  a  minor  sensation  She  wrote  a  novel  and 
several  volumes  of  personal  reminiscence,  including 
Place*  and  Persons  (1926),  More  Memories  (1933), 
and  Off  the  Record  (1944) 
Oxford  Group  see  BUCHUAN,  FRANK  N  D 
Oxford  movement,  name  designating  a  religious 
movement,  known  at  first  as  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment, which  had  its  beginning  at  Oxford  m  1833 
and  which  affected  the  development  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  that  time  It  was  an  effort  to 
overcome  dangers  that  were  threatening  the  Church 
as  a  result  of  political  changes  and  reforms  and 
general  tendencies  of  thought  in  Europe  during  the 
18th  and  early  19th  cent  This  attempt  to  stir  into 
new  life  the  Established  Church  arose  among  a 
group  of  spiritual  leaders  in  Oriel  College,  Oxford 
Prominent  among  them  were  J  H  NEWMAN,  John 
KEBLE,  R  H  Froude,  and  Charles  Marriott. 
Keble,  whose  Christian  Year  had  appeared  in  1827, 
in  July  of  1833  preached  at  the  university  a  sermon 
On  the  National  Apostasy,  which  Newman  held  to 
be  the  actual  opening  of  the  movement  A  few  days 
later  a  meeting  was  held  at  Hadloigh,  Suffolk,  in 
the  rectory  house  of  H  J  Rose,  "the  Cambridge 
originator  of  the  Oxford  movement,"  where  a  re- 
solve was  made  to  uphold  "the  apostolic  succession 
and  the  integrity  of  the  Praver-Book  "  Neither 
Keble  nor  Newman  could  attend  this  conference 
Newman,  who  felt  that  extensive  popularizing  was 
more  effective  than  01  gamaation,  launched  im- 
mediately a  series  of  pamphlets,  Tracts  for  the 
Times,  of  which  he  wrote  many  Keble  and  E  B 
PUBEY  were  able  associates  in  preparing  them  To 
the  tracts  was  added  The  Library  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  translations  from  patristic 
writings,  to  encourage  a  return  to  the  beliefs  and 
customs  of  the  first  Christian  centuries  The  Trac- 
tarians  preached  Anglican  usm  as  a  via  media  be- 
tween Roman  Catholicism  and  evangelicalism 
Newman  became  the  acknowledged  leader  in 
answering  critics  and  advocating  High  Anglican  in- 
stitutions. When  the  Tractarians  attacked  R  D 
Hampden,  a  follower  of  Richard  Whately,  the 
liberals,  led  by  Dr.  Arnold,  opposed  them  openly 
After  1834  Puaey  was  an  influential  factor  m  the 
movement,  adding  force  and  dignity  to  the  con- 
troversial manner  and  emphasising  the  observance 
of  ritual  Opponents  dubbed  the  movement 
"  Pusey  ism  "  Some  of  his  tracts  had  wide-reaching 
effects  Newman's  Tract  9O,  on  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  waa  counted  "perilous  to  the  peace  of  the 
Church"  and  brought  the  series  to  an  end  (1841) 
The  movement  lost  valuable  supporters,  including 
Newman,  m  the  secession  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  began  in  1842  and  waa  checked  by  a  sermon 
preached  by  Pusey.  His  leadership  resulted  in 
firmer  organisation  and  more  scientific  develop- 
ment of  the  system,  which,  step  by  step,  advanced 
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beyond  its  academic  starting  point,  eventually  be- 
ing extended  into  Scotland  and  Wales  and  beyond 
the  seas  Mission  work  very  early  was  undertaken 
in  London  and  other  great  towns  to  put  a  more 
living  interest  into  religion  and  set  higher  stand- 
ards of  worship  Advocates  among  the  clergy  made 
changes,  renovating  and  beautifying  their  t  hurches, 
intoning  services,  insisting  upon  the  wearing  of 
vestments  in  the  chancel,  facing  East  while  saying 
prayers,  seeking  to  restore  dignity  and  warmth  to 
the  worslup,  which  had  been  languishing  Some 
of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  movement  enriched 
the  Church's  hvmnody  by  composing  beautiful 
and  significant  words,  others  contnbuting  fine 
tunes  New  importance  was  given  to  hjmn  sing- 
ing Every  effort  to  revive  ceremonial  customs, 
every  innovation,  aroused  a  storm  of  excitement 
and  opposition,  amounting  at  times  to  rioting 
This  violence  culminated  in  1860  at  St  George 's- 
m-the-East,  London  Because  attention  was  cen- 
tered upon  the  forms  of  expression  in  the  churches, 
especially  between  1857  and  1871,  the  followers  of 
the  Oxford  movement  became  known  as  "ritual- 
ists "  Anglo-Catholicism  was  another  name  by 
which  the  movement  was  called,  as  its  supporters 
were  earnest  and  persistent  in  their  effort  to  secure 
in  the  Established  Chun  h  recognition  of  Catholic 
liturgy  and  doctrine  When  sacramental  confession 
was  revived  in  some  parishes,  public  agitation  rose 
high  (1873-77)  Although  the  Prayer  Book  nibnc 
was  the  basis  of  the  revived  customs,  they  were  in 
a  number  of  instances,  between  1850  and  1890. 
made  the  subjects  of  lawsuits  In  1874  the  Pubbc 
Worship  Regulation  Act  was  passed  by  Parliament, 
avowedly  to  "put  down  Ritualism  "  The  struggle 
on  the  part  of  churchmen  was  really  in  resistance 
to  the  exercise  of  secular  authority  m  spiritual  af- 
fairs No  High  Churchman  could  recognise  the 
mandates  of  a  purely  parliamentary  court,  such  as 
the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council,  which, 
although  it  lacked  spiritual  authority,  was  the 
supreme  court  of  ecclesiastic  al  appeal  The  last 
imprisonment  for  refusal  to  admit  its  authority 
was  made  in  1887,  after  which  such  resistance  was 
respected  as  reasonable  After  the  Prayer  Book 
controversy  of  1928  when  the  House  of  Commons 
refused  to  allow  the  now  book,  resistance  to  state 
authority  became  even  more  widespread  Among 
the  means  foi  renewing  deep  and  personal  devotion 
to  the  tea(  lungs  of  the  Bible,  Keble,  Newman,  and 
especially  Pusey  had  sought  to  develop  religious 
community  life  Sisterhoods  were  founded,  the 
first  in  1844  They  became  centers  of  charitable  and 
so<ial  work  of  importance  Communities  for  men 
were  fewer  and  expanded  less  rapidly  In  later 
years  the  followers  of  the  movement  have  placed 
increasing  emphasis  on  the  responsibility  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  life  of  society  and  have  given  much 
attention  to  social  problems  In  1889  the  Christian 
Social  Union  was  established,  and  it  soon  won  gen- 
eral approbation  and  support  Numerous  religious 
societies  and  guilds  have  tome  into  being  also  The 
celebration  in  19  *3  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
movement  was  directed  by  a  committee  represent- 
ing the  whole  Church  of  England  See  R.  W 
Church,  The  Oxford  Movement  (1891),  H  L 
Stewart,  A  Century  of  Anglo-Catholicism  (1929), 
S  L  Ollard,  A  Short  History  of  the  Oxford  Movement 
(1932),  C  P  S  Clarke,  The  Oxford  Movement  and 
After  (1932),  C  B  Mortlock,  The  People's  Book  of 
the  Oxford  Movement  (1933),  Geoffrey  Faber,  Ox- 
ford Apostles  (1934) 

Oxfordshire  or  Oxford,  inland  county  (748  sq  mi  , 
1931  pop  209,784,  1948  estimated  pop  265,400), 
S  central  England  The  county  town  is  Oxford, 
seat  of  the  famous  university  and  an  automobile- 
manufacturing  center.  The  terrain  IM  generally 
flat  except  for  a  branch  of  the  Chiltern  Hills  in  the 
southeast  The  county  is  drained  bv  the  Thames 
(or  Isis  as  it  is  sometimes  locally « ailed)  and  ita  af- 
fluents, the  Wmdrush,  the  E\enlode,  the  Cherwell, 
and  the  Thame  The  chief  occupation  is  farming 
(wheat,  barley,  and  oats)  The  region  was  c  rossed 
by  two  Roman  roads,  which  are,  in  plates,  still  in 
use  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  be<ame  a  part  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Mercia  The  history  of 
the  county  is  largely  that  of  the  city  of  Oxford, 
which  during  the  civil  war  was  a  stronghold  of 
royalist  resistance  At  Woodsto<  k,  ru  h  m  his- 
torical associations,  is  Blenheim  1'ulace,  seat  of  the 
dukes  of  Marlborough  The  abbreviation  of  the 
Latin  name  is  Oxon  See  \  utoria  History  of  Ox- 
fordshire (2  vols  ,  1907- 19) 

Oxford  University,  at  Oxford,  England,  one  of  the 
two  ancient  universities  of  England  Like  Cam- 
bridge, it  had  its  beginnings  ui  the  early  12th  cent 
m  the  groups  of  voung  scholars  who  gathered 
around  the  learned  monks  and  teachers  of  the  town 
Although  University  College  and  Balliol  had  been 
founded  earliei,  the  present  system  of  residential 
colleges  (see  C \MBRIDOE  UNIVERSITY),  began  with 
Mertoii  College  (1264)  The  university  was  a  pri- 
mary tenter  of  learning  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  such  scholars  M  Roger  Bacon,  Duns  Scotus, 
Wyclif,  and  Bishop  Grosseteste  were  associated 
with  it  Consisting  of  a  corporation  of  scholars  and 
masters,  having  its  own  statutes,  property,  build- 
ings, and  customs,  the  medieval  college  maintained 
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almost  complete  autonomy  within  the  university, 
as  it  does  today  The  colleges,  with  their  dates  of 
founding,  are  University  (1249).  Balhol  (1263), 
Merton  (1264),  St  Edmund  Hall  (1269),  Exeter 
(1314),  Oriel  (1326),  Queen's  (1840),  New  (1379), 
Lincoln  (1427),  All  Souls  (1437),  Magdalen  (1468, 
pronounced  m6d'Un),  Brasonose  (1600;  pronounced 
braz'no*),  Corpus  Chnsti  (1516),  Christ  Church 
"1646),  Trinity  (1654),  St  John's  (1556),  Jesua 
1571),  Wadham  (1610.  charter  received  1612), 
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-embroke  (1624),  Worcester  (1714),  Keble  (1871), 
and  Hertford  (1874),  the  women's  colleges  are 
Lady  Margaret  Hall  (1878),  Somerville  (1879),  St 
Hugh's  (1886),  and  St  Hilda's  (1893)  The  uni- 
versity has  fatuities  of  theology,  law.  medicine, 
litterae  humamoros,  modern  history,  English  lan- 
guage and  literature,  medieval  and  modern  Euro- 
pean languages  and  literature,  Oriental  languages, 
physical  bciemes  (including  mathematics),  biolog- 
ical sciences,  and  social  studies  Oxford  has  led 
especially  in  the  classics,  in  theology,  and  m  po- 
litical science  The  Oxford  Union  is  the  world's 
most  famous  debating  club  The  Ashmolean  Mu- 
seum (founded  by  Elms  ASHMOI.E)  and  the  BOD- 
LEIAN LIBRARY  are  notable  features  of  the  univer- 
sity Like  Cambridge,  Oxford  has  it*  own  two 
representatives  in  Parliament  Instruction  ui  both 
universities  is  by  lectures  and  the  tutorial  system, 
i  e  ,  each  student  writes  each  week  a  paper  on  a 
prescribed  subject  and  discusses  it  with  his  tutor 
A  large  sum  was  left  for  sc  holarships  by  Cecil  John 
RHODES  The  Oxford  Umv  Press,  established  in 
1685,  has  a  branch  in  the  United  States  See  C  E 
Mallet,  History  of  the  University  of  Oxford  (3  vols  , 
1924-27) ,  Sir  J  A  R  Marriott,  Oxford  Its  Place 
tn  National  History  (1933),  Keith  Briant,  Oxford 
Limited  (1937),  Christopher  Hobhouae,  Oxford 
(1989),  Universities  Yearbook  Oxford  of  Today 
(1922),  by  L  A.  Crosby  and  Frank  Aydelotte,  was 
written  for  prospective  Rhodes  scholars 
oxidation  (dk'suda'shun)  and  reduction.  Originally 
the  term  oxidation  was  used  in  chemistry  to  indi- 
cate a  chemical  reaction  in  which  oxygen  and  some 
other  substance  combine  to  form  another  substance, 
and  reduction  was  used  to  indu  ate  the  removal  of 
oxygen  from  a  substance,  i  e  ,  a  reaction  opposite  in 
effect  to  oxidation  Iron,  for  example,  when  it  rusts 
combines  with  oxygen  to  form  iron  oxide  and  there- 
fore undergoes  oxidation  Hydrogen  burns  in  oxy- 
gen to  form  water,  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  carbon  monoxide,  a  compound  of  carbon 
and  one  atom  of  oxygen,  burns  to  form  carbon 
dioxide,  a  compound  of  carbon  and  two  atoms  of 
ox>gen  Both  reac  lions  are  examples  of  oxidation, 
and,  because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they  take 
place,  these  are  further  distinguished  as  COMBUS- 
TION When  copper  oxide,  a  compound  of  copper 
and  oxygen,  is  treated  with  hydrogen,  the  oxygen 
is  removed  by  the  hydrogen  which  combines  with 
it  to  form  water,  and  the  copper  is  left  free  In  this 
reaction,  although  the  copper  oxide  is  reduced,  the 
hydrogen  at  the  same  time  is  oxidized  In  chem- 
istry today,  however,  the  terms  oxidation  and  re- 
duction have  been  extended  to  include  a  number  of 
chemical  reactions,  in  many  of  which  oxygen  is  not 
involved  at  all  This  extension  of  the  terms  is  made 
possible  by  their  redefinition  on  the-  basis  of  the 
electron  theory  (Sec  ELECTRON,  ATOM,  VALENCK  ) 
The  atoms  of1  some  elements  are  said  to  "lend" 
electrons  to  other  atoms  in  entering  into  chemical 
combination  with  them,  while  others  are  said  to 
"borrow"  electrons  When,  for  example,  an  atom 
of  copper  combines  with  an  atom  of  oxy  gen  to  form 
copper  oxide,  the  copper  lends  two  electrons  to  the 
oxygen  Since  oxygen  is  a  borrower,  the  combina- 
tion of  another  element  with  it  involves  a  loss  of 
electrons  by  that  other  element  On  the  other 
hand,  when  oxygen  is  removed  from  c  ombmation 
with  another  element,  the  electrons  are  restored  to 
that  element  and  the  removal  of  ox\gen  involves, 
therefore,  a  gain  of  electrons  On  this  basis,  i  e  , 
the  losing  or  gaining  back  of  electrons  by  an  ele- 
ment, oxidation  and  reduction  are  defined,  and  the 
processes  are  not  therefore  confined  to  reactions  in 
which  oxygen  is  taken  on  or  given  off  For  exam- 
ple, one  oxidation  reaction  in  which  oxygen  is  not 
concerned  is  that  ui  which  ferrous  c  hloride  (a  com- 
pound of  one  atom  of  iron  with  two  atoms  of 
chlorine)  obtains  another  chlorine  atom  to  become 
ferric  chloride  (a  compound  of  one  atom  of  iron 
with  three  of  chlorine)  In  the  first  compound  the 
iron  atom  is  lending  two  electrons,  one  to  each  of 
the  two  chlorine  atoms,  and  in  the  second  com- 
pound three  electrons,  since  there  is  an  im  rease  to 
three  in  the  number  of  chlorine  atoms  present 
The  reaction  is,  therefore,  termed  oxidation  be- 
cause the  iron  loses,  or  is  called  upon  to  lend,  more 
electrons  m  the  second  compound  (formed  in  the 
reaction)  than  in  the  first  The  iron  is  said  to  have 
increased  its  positive  valence.  On  the  other  hand, 
ferric  chloride  (which  has  three  chlorine  atoms)  is 
reduced  to  ferrous  chloride  (in  which  the  valence 
of  iron  is  2,  i  e  ,  the  iron  holds  only  two  chlorine 
atoms)  when  one  of  the  chlorine  atoms  is  removed. 
Substances  which  have  the  power  to  oxidize  other 
substances  (i  e ,  cause  an  atom  to  lose  electrons) 
are  known  as  oxidising  agents.  Some  common 
compounds  exhibiting  this  property  are  hydrogen 
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peroxide;  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hypoehlorous  acid, 
and  a  number  of  salts,  such  as  nitrates  Some  ele- 
mental oxidising  substances  are  osone,  oxygen, 
chlorine,  and  sulphur  A  number  of  substances, 
such  as  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  monoxide, 
which  have  the  power  to  reduce  other  substances 
(i  e  ,  cause  an  atom  to  take  on  electrons) ,  are  known 
as  reducing  agents  Whenever  oxidation  of  a  sub- 
stance occurs,  it  is  accompanied  by  the  simultane- 
ous reduction  of  another  substance 
oxide  (6k'sld),  compound  of  oxygen  and  some  other 
elemental  substance  Oxygen  combines  directly 
with  a  great  many  other  elements  A  number  of 
these  binary  compounds  (i  e  ,  compounds  consist- 
ing of  two  elements  only)  occur  abundantly  and 
widely  distributed  in  nature  Sand  and  quartz  are 
compounds  of  silicon  and  oxygen  Carbon  dioxide 
(carbon  and  oxygen)  is  given  off  in  the  respiration 
of  animals  and  plants  and  is  used  by  green  plants 
in  starchmakmg,  or  photosynthesis  Other  impor- 
tant oxides  of  the  nonmetals  are  those  of  sulphur, 
nitrogen,  and  phosphorus  The  oxides  of  certain 
metals  are  important  as  ores  Iron  is  obtained  from 
ferric  oxide  Bauxite,  a  hydrated  aluminum  oxide, 
is  the  important  source  of  that  metal  The  oxide 
of  tin  is  its  pimcipal  ore,  and  zmcite  (an  oxide  of 
sine)  serves  as  one  of  the  c  hief  sources  of  the  metal. 
Litharge  (lead  oxide)  is  important  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  many  paints  and  varnishes  Red  lead  is 
another  important  oxide  of  lead.  The  oxides  are 
named  commonly  monoxide  (or  simply  oxide), 
dioxide,  trioxide,  etc  ,  ace  ording  to  the  number  of 
oxygen  atoms  present  m  a  molecule  For  example, 
in  a  molecule  of  carbon  monoxide  there  M  one  oxy- 
gen atom,  in  carbon  dioxide,  two,  in  sulphur  tri- 
oxide, three,  in  phosphorus  pentoxide,  five  Cer- 
tain oxides,  as  sodium  peroxide,  are  so  named  be- 
cause of  the  abnormal  amount  of  oxygen  present 
A  number  of  elements,  e  g  ,  arsenic,  carbon,  man- 
ganese, nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur,  com- 
bine with  ox\  gen  to  foi  m  more  than  one  oxide  The 
oxides  are  commonly  classified  as  acidic  or  basic, 
oxides  or  anhydrides  Sulphur  trioxide  is  the  acid 
anhydride  of  sulphuric  acid,  for  it  reacts  with  water 
to  form  that  acid  Phosphorus  pentoxide  reacts 
vigorously  with  water  to  form  phosphoric  acid  A 
solution  of  carbon  dioxide  exhibits  ac  id  properties 
(turns  blue  litmus  red),  for  when  the  gas  is  passed 
into  water  some  of  it  reacts  to  form  carbonic  a<  id 
Oxides  of  metals  that  react  with  water  form  hy- 
droxides whi<  h  are  alkalies  For  example,  lime 
(calcium  oxide)  reacts  with  water,  yielding  slaked 
lime  (calcium  hydroxide)  Some  oxides  of  metals 
are  basic*  m  that  they  neutralize  acids  to  form  a 
salt  and  water,  although  they  do  not  react  with 
water  Others  react  with  both  ac  ids  and  bases  and 
are  known  as  amphotenc  oxides,  and  still  others 
are  neutral  Some  elements,  e  g  ,  the  inert  gases 
(helium,  argon,  neon,  krypton,  and  xenon),  do  not 
form  oxides  The  halogens  and  the  inactive  metals 
do  not  combine  directly  with  oxygen  but  oxides  can 
be  formed  by  indirect  methods 

Oxnam,  Garfield  Bromley,  1891-,  American  Method- 
ist bishop,  b  Sonora,  Calif  ,  studied  at  the  Umv 
of  Southern  California,  Boston  Umv  .  Harvard, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  in  Japan,  China,  India,  and  England  After 
teaching  at  the  Umv  of  Southern  California  (1919- 
23)  and  at  Boston  Umv  (1927-28),  he  was  presi- 
dent of  DePauw  Umv  (1928-36)  In  1936  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  his  denomination  Resident  bish- 
op of  the  Omaha  area  (1936-39)  and  of  the  Boston 
area  (1939-44),  he  was  assigned  to  the  New  York 
area  in  1944  He  is  a  president  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  A  liberal  on  social  problems,  he 
has  written  Facing  the  Future  Unafraid  (1944), 
Preaching  in  a  Revolutionary  Age  (1944),  and 
Labor  and  Tomorrow's  World  (1945) 

Oxnard  (Gk'snard),  city  (1940  pop  8,519;  1945  spe- 
cial census  pop  18,979),  S  Calif  ,  near  the  coast  and 
WNW  of  Los  Angeles,  founded  1898,  me  1903  It 
refines  sugar,  parks  fruits  and  vegetables  (especially 
beans),  and  manufactures  farm  implements. 

Oxoma   see  OXFORD,  Oxfordshire,  England. 

Oxus*  see  AMU  DARYA 

oxyacetylene  flame  (ok'seuaeVulen)  Acetylene 
burns  with  a  hot,  luminous  flame  It  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  to  form  carbon 
dioxide  and  water,  with  the  liberation  of  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  heat  A  device  known  as  the 
oxyacetylene  torch,  so  designed  that  oxygen  can 
be  supplied  to  an  acetylene  flame  in  the  amount 
needed  to  bring  about  complete  combustion  of  the 
gas,  is  used  for  cutting  steel  and  in  the  welding  of 
iron  and  various  other  metals  In  the  complete 
combustion  of  acetylene,  a  temperature  as  high  as 
3500°C  can  be  obtained 

oxygen,  colorless,  odorless,  tasteless  gaseous  element 
(symbol  -O,  for  physical  constants,  see  ELEMENT, 
table)  Oxygen  is  heavier  than  air,  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat  and 
electricity,  and  supports  combustion  but  does  not 
burn  When  the  gas  is  cooled  below  -118  8°C  (its 
critical  temperature),  under  a  pressure  of  49  7  at- 
mospheres (its  cntical  pressure),  it  becomes  a  pale 
blue  liquid  which  exhibits  magnetic  properties  At 

a  temperature  of  -183  6°C.  and  under  standard 
pressure  (one  atmosphere  or  about  15  Ib.  per 


square  inch)  this  liquid  has  a  density  of  1  182  g  per 
c  c.  By  still  further  cooling,  the  liquid  changes  to  a 
solid  which  retains  the  color  of  the  liquid  and  the 
magnetic  property  The  density  of  the  solid  at 
-262  5°C  and  under  standard  pressure  (one  atmos- 
phere) is  1  426  g  per  c  c  Chemically,  oxygen  IB  an 
extremely  active  and  important  substance  The 
common  reaction  in  which  it  unites  with  another 
substance  is  called  oxidation  (see  OXIDATION  AND 
REDUCTION)  The  burning  of  substances  in  air  is 
rapid  oxidation  or  COMBUSTION  The  RESPIRATION 
of  animals  and  plants  is  also  a  form  of  oxidation, 
and  in  their  nutrition  this  reaction  is  essential  for 
the  liberation  of  the  energy  stored  in  such  food  ma- 
terials as  carbohydrates  and  fats  The  rusting  of 
iron  and  the  corrosion  of  many  metals  results  from 
the  action  of  the  oxvgen  of  the  air  Oxygen  forms 
a  great  many  compounds  It  unites  directly  with 
a  number  of  other  elements  to  form  the  OXIDB  of  the 
element  It  is  a  constituent  of  many  acids  and  of 
hydroxides,  carbohydrates,  proteins,  fats  and  oils, 
alcohols,  wood,  and  numerous  other  compounds 
such  as  the  carbonates,  chlorates,  nitrates  and  ni- 
trites, phosphates  and  phosphites,  and  sulphates 
and  sulphites  Oxygen  is  the  most  abundant  of  the 
elements  It  is  widely  distributed  in  its  many 
compounds  Water,  for  example,  is  about  89  per- 
cent oxvgen  by  weight  The  oxides  occur  abun- 
dantly in  nature  The  atmosphere  is  approximately 
one  fifth  free  oxvgen  by  volume  The  element  is 
present  in  all  living  things,  being  a  constituent  of 
the  fundamental  living  substance,  protoplasm. 
Oxygen  is  prepared  commercially  from  liquid  air 
It  can  also  be  obtained  bv  the  electrolysis  of  water 
and  by  the  heating  of  certain  of  its  c  ompounds,  such 
as  barium  peroxide,  potassium  chlorate,  and  the 
red  oxide  of  mere  ury  The  OXYACETYLENB  TORCH  is 
an  important  industrial  application  Oxvgen 
is  utilized  in  medic  me  in  the  treatment  of  respira- 
tory diseases  and  is  carried  in  submarines  for  hu- 
man respiration  and  in  airplanes  flying  to  high  al- 
titudes OZONE,  the  mole<  ule  of  which  is  made  up 
of  three  oxygen  atoms,  is  an  allotropic  form  of  the 
element  More  than  a  hundred  years  before  the 
isolation  of  oxvgen  by  Priestley  (1774),  the  exist- 
once  and  properties  of  the  gas  had  been  discussed 
by  John  Mayow  Prior  to  Priestley's  announce- 
ment, Scheole  had  succeeded  in  preparing  oxygen 
from  a  number  of  substances,  but  publication  of 
his  findings  was  delayed  until  after  that  of  Priest- 
ley's As  a  result,  Priestley  and  Scheole  are  credit- 
ed with  the  disc  overy  of  the  element  independently. 
The  fact  that  the  gas  is  a  component  of  the  atmos- 
phere was  finally  and  definitely  established  bv 
Lavoisier  a  few  years  later  In  1929  announcement 
of  the  dibcovery  of  heavy \>xygen,  i  e  ,  of  two  iso- 
topes of  oxvgen  of  mass  17  and  18  respec  tivoly,  was 
made  by  W  F  Giauque  and  H  L  Johnston  of 
Ohio  State  Umv 

oxyhydrogen  flame,  see  BLOWPIPE 
Oxyrhyncus  (6k*slrhig'kus),  excavation  site,  Upper 
Egypt,  W  of  the  Nile  and  near  the  Fayum  Some- 
of  the  largest  finds  of  papyri  have  been  made  here 
first  in  1896-97  and  1906-7,  they  are  partly 
Ptolemaic  in  date,  but  mostly  Roman  and  Byzan- 
tine The  town  18  known  only  from  the  papvn 
which  tells  of  a  Greek  colony  first  and  a  Christian 
monastic  center  later 

Oyama,  Iwao,  Prince  (ewil'o  6'yama),  1842-1916. 
Japanese  field  marshal  A  Satsuma  clansman,  he- 
was  trained  as  a  military  officer  m  Europe  and  re- 
turned to  become  a  distinguished  commander  In 
the  First  Chino-Japanese  War  he  captured  Port 
Arthur  and  Weihaiwei,  and  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  he  was  commander  in  Manchuria  As  war 
minister  in  several  cabinets  and  as  chief  of  staff, 
he  upheld  the  autocratic  power  of  the  clans  against 
democratic  encroachments 

oyster,  edible  mollusk  found  in  beds  in  coastal  wa- 
ters of  most  temperate  regions  The  shell  consists 
of  two  unequal  valves  with  a  rough  outer  surface 
One  mxiscle  controls  the  <  losing  of  the  shell,  and 
the  foot  is  rudimentary  In  some  spec  ies  the  sexes 
are  separate  and  in  others  they  are  united  in  one 
individual  Of  the  6  to  50  or  more  million  eggs  laid 
annually  by  each  female  few  survive  to  maturity 
The  eggs  of  some  forma  are  laid  and  fertilized  in  the 
water  Others  retain  the  eggs  within  the  shell 
The  minute  larva  swims  about  before  attaching  it- 
self to  a  rough  surface  under  water  In  the  United 
States,  oysters  are  harvested  on  both  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  coasts,  on  the  Atlantic  especially  in  the 
regions  of  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays  and  in 
the  waters  around  Long  Island  During  the  two  to 
six  year  period  of  growth  they  are  usually  trans- 
planted several  times  To  protect  the  oysters  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season  they  are  harvested  prefer- 
ably between  Septemtor  and  April  The  oyster 
from  which  the  PEARL  is  obtained  is  not  of  the  same 
family  as  the  common  edible  oyster  of  America 
See  J  H.  Orton,  Oyster  Biology  and  Oyster  Culture 
(1937). 

Oyster  Bay,  town  (pop.  42,694),  on  W  Long  Island, 
6E  N.Y.,  on  Long  Island  Sound  W  of  Huntmgton, 
settled  1653  It  includes  Oyster  Bay,  Bay ville,  and 
other  resort  and  residential  villages,  mostly  on  the 
north  shore.  The  oyster  industry  is  important.  A 
shipyard  waa  built  between  Oyster  Bay  village  and 
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Bayville  in  1041     A  park  and  a  bird  sanctuary 
are  memorials  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  lived  at 
"Sagamore  Hill,"  near  Oyster  Bay,  and  is  buned 
near  by 
oyster  plant,  name  for  several  plants,  among  them 

the  OOAT6BBARD 

OzaH,  Yuldo  (yoVkyS  ftza'ke.),  1869-,  Japanese 
statesman,  the  outstanding  liberal  of  modern  Ja- 
pan. In  1881  ho  helped  form  the  Kaishmto  (Re- 
form party)  and  m  1887  had  to  leave  Tokyo  be- 
cause of  his  attacks  on  tho  conservative  govern- 
ment. He  was  elected  to  every  diet  after  that  in- 
stitution began  functioning,  joined  the  new  Seiyu- 
kai  party  in  1900,  but  later  affiliated  with  the 
Konseikai  He  served  under  Okuma  As  mayor  of 
Tokyo  he  was  responsible  for  tho  gift  of  the  cherry 
trees  that  adorn  Washington,  DC  He  fought  for 
universal  manhood  suffrage  and  other  progressive 
causes  After  1931  he  was  almost  alone  in  lifting 
his  voice  loudly  to  oppose  Japanese  militarist  pol- 
icy m  China  and  Manchuria  After  the  militarist 
policy  had  come  to  disaster  in  the  Second  World 
War,  ho  urged  reconstruction  of  Japan  on  a  demo- 
cratic basis  In  April,  1950,  he  visited  the  United 
States 

Ozanam,  Antolne  Fr6d£nc  (Jltwan'  fradarek'  6za- 
nam') ,  1813-63,  Frenc  h  Catholic  sc  holar  He  stud- 
ied philosophy  and  law.  In  1831  he  fust  achieved 
notice  by  a  pamphlet  against  the  Samt-Simomans 
After  going  to  Paris  in  1832  to  study,  he  was  asso- 
datod  with  Chateaubriand,  Lacordaire,  Ampere, 
and  other  leaders  of  Catholic  thought  In  1833  he 
was  one  of  the  men  who  formed  a  charitable  organ- 
ization that  became  the  world-wide  St  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society  He  gained  his  doc  torate  in  law 
(1830)  and  then  in  letters  (1838),  taught  in  Lyons, 
later  lectured  at  the  College  Stanislas  in  Paris,  and 
was  professor  of  foreign  literature  at  the  Sorbonne 
after  1841  He  is  generally  considered  one  of  the 
chief  leaders  of  his  time  in  social  Catholic  thought, 
working  in  the  direction  that  led  to  Leo  XIII's 
teac  lungs  He  had  great  influence  in  Germany  and 
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Italy.  His  works  cover  a  great  range  of  material, 
mostly  on  medieval  literature,  thought,  and  his- 
tory, a  notable  work  deals  with  the  history  of  the 
Franks,  emphasizing  the  role  of  the  Church  m 
transmitting  Roman  civilization  to  the  barbarian 
cultures  of  the  West.  See  studios  by  Kathleen 
O'Meara  (2d  ed  ,  1878),  Louis  Baunard  (1925),  and 
F  E  Hack  (1926) 

Ozark  (6'zftrk)  1  Citv  (pop  3,601),  co  seat  of 
Dale  co  ,  SE  Ala  ,  near  the  Chootawhatchoe,  m  a 
diversified  farm  area  2  City  (pop  1,402),  a  co 
seat  of  Franklin  co  ,  NW  Ark  ,  in  the  Ozarks  and 
on  the  Arkansas  river,  here  bridged,  settled  1836 
Near  bv  are  the  Ozark  National  Forest  and  a  IT  8 
game  refuge 

Ozark  Mountains,  actually  a  dissected  plateau, 
c  60,000  sq  mi  ,  chiefly  in  Missouri,  but  partly  in 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas,  lying  between 
the  Arkansas  and  Missouri  rivers  Averaging 
c  2,000  ft  m  altitude,  the  plateau  slopes  gradually 
into  the  plains,  the  BOHTON  MOUNTAINS  are  the 
highest  and  most  rugged  section  The  Ozarks  are 
rich  in  lead  and  zinc,  and  there  are  good  fruit- 
growing areas  The  beautiful  scenery  of  stream, 
hill,  and  forest  and  the  mineral  springs  have  made 
the  Ozarks  a  resort  region 

Ozarks,  College  of  the   see  CLARKSVILLE,  Ark 

Ozarks,  Lake  of  the,  large  artificial  lake,  central 
Mo  ,  SW  of  Jefferson  Citv  Created  by  the  im- 
pounding of  the  Oaage  river  waters  by  BAONBLL 
DAM,  it  is  c  110  mi  long,  of  an  irregular  longitudi- 
nal shape  The  lake  offers  numerous  recreational 
facilities 

Ozd,  Hung  Ozd  (ozd),  town  (pop  21.277),  NE 
Hungary,  WNW  of  Miskolc,  in  a  lignite-mining 
area  It  has  large  steel  and  pig-iron  plants 

Ozem  (o'ze'm)  1  Brother  of  David  1  Chron  2  15 
2  Descendant  of  Hezron  1  Chron  2  25 

Ozias  (-•!'-)  [Gr  =Heb  Uzziah)  1  Same  as  UZZIAH 
1  2  Ruler  of  Bethuha  at  the  time  of  Judith 
Judith  6-10,  13-16 

Ozm  (-nl),  same  as  EZBON! 


PACIFIC,  WAR  OF  THE 

ozocerite  (oso'kurft,  -nurlt,  5*z5ser'It)  or  ozokerite 
(Oafl'kurlt)  [Gr,-wax  smelling],  waxy  solid  sub- 
stance varying  m  color  from  white  or  colorless 
(when  pure)  to  yellow,  brown,  or  blac  k  and  some- 
times greenish,  melting  at  a  temperature  below  the 
boiling  point  of  water,  and  varying  in  density  be- 
tween 0  86  and  0  95  g  per  c  c  Chemically,  it  is  a 
mixture  of  hydrocarbons,  being  classed  as  a  crude 
paraffin  and  called,  conHequently,  mineral  wax 
Ozocerite  occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  world  m 
rock  deposits  It  is  obtained  by  crushing  the  ma- 
terial ( ontmnmg  it,  followed  by  treatment  with  hot 
water,  when  the  ozorente  is  melted  When  refined 
it  appears  on  the  market  as  ceresm,  a  colorless 
waxy  solid,  which  in  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
beeswax  and  al»o  as  an  adulterant  Ozocerite  in 
used  m  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  of  various 
composite  hard-rubber  substitutes,  for  making  pol- 
ishes, and  in  elec  trotvpjng 

Ozolaean  Locns   see  Locum 

ozone  (6'z5n),  allotropic  form  of  oxvgen,  its  mole- 
cule consisting  of  three  atoms  of  oxygen  It  is  an 
unstable,  pale,  bluish  gas  with  a  characteristic 
fresh,  penetrat ing  odor,  liquefying  at —112°C  and 
solidifying  at  -251  4°r  It  is  more  active  than 
oxvgen,  one  and  one-half  times  heavier,  more  sol- 
uble in  water,  and  a  more  a<  tive  oxidizing  agent, 
acting  diroc  tly  on  mercury  and  silver  to  form  oxides 
and  affe<  ting  many  organic  { ompounds  It  is  pro- 
duced in  a  number  of  chemical  reactions  Ozone  is 
used  common  mlly  asa  bleaching  agent  for  vegetable 
dyes,  oils,  ivor>,  and  other  organic  compounds  and 
in  the  purification  of  water  and  air  The  gas  is 
formed  when  a  silent  ele<tncal  discharge  passes 
through  oxygen  As  a  result  it  is  present  in  minute 
quantities  in  the  atmosphere  owing  to  the  occur- 
rence of  electric  storms  It  is  sometimes  noticeable 
m  the  vicinity  of  electrual  machinery  and  strong 
ultraviolet  lights,  beinfg  recognized  by  its  odor  Thw 
odor  was  first  noticed  in  1785  by  Van  Mar  urn  and 
later  (1840)  bv  Schonbein,  who  identified  the  gas 
as  a  new  subbtruic  e  and  called  it  ozone 


P,  16th  letter  of  the  ALPHABET,  representing  the 
voiceless  bilabial  stop  It  <  orresponds  to  Greek  pi 
(pi),  but  in  form  it  looks  like  Greek  rho  For  the 
technu  al  use  of  Pin  higher  criticism,  sec  OLD  TESTA- 
MKNT  In  <  hcmistry  P  is  the  symbol  of  the  element 

PHOHPHOUUH 

Pa,  r  hcmiral  symbol  of  the  element  Pitoru-TiNlUM 

Paarai  (pii'ara,  paura'I),  same  as  NAARAI 

Paardeberg  (pnr'duburg,  -berkh),  village,  Orange 
Free  State,  Union  of  South  \frica  Here  in  Feb  , 
1900,  the  Boer  forces  under  Piet  Cronje  were  cap- 
tured bv  British  troops  in  the  South  African  War. 
Cronje  was  forced  to  surrender 

Paarl  (ptlrl),  town  (pop  27,271),  SW  Capo  Prov  , 
Union  of  South  Afru  a,  on  the  Great  Bergo  river 
It  was  founded  in  1690  by  French  Huguenot  set- 
tlers It  is  on  a  railroad  to  near-hv  Cape  Town 
Textiles  are  manufactured  The  population  in- 
cludes 11,184  Europeans 

Paasikivi,  Juno  Kusti  (vot/ho  koos't?  pa'sTkrvg), 
1870-,  Finnish  statesman,  president  of  Finland 
(1946-)  He  was  a  member  of  the  Finnish  parlia- 
ment from  1907  and  minister  of  finance  in  1908-9 
After  Finland  had  proclaimed  its  full  independence 
from  Russia,  Paasikivi  was  bneflv  premier  (1918), 
and  in  1920  he  negotiated  the  peace  treatv  with  the 
USSR  at  Dorpat  In  the  subsequent  years  he  de- 
voted himself  mainlv  to  his  banking  firm  He  took 
part  in  the  unsucc  ossful  negotiations  that  preceded 
the  Finnish-Russian  War  of  1939-40  and  headed 
the  Finnish  peace  delegation  to  the  USSR  in  1940 
Despite  his  conservative  background,  ho  appaient- 
lv  won  favor  with  the  Soviet  government,  particu- 
larly with  Stalin,  and  he  opposed  tho  Finnish  dec- 
laration of  war  on  Russia  m  1941  Again  he  headed 
tho  Finnish  delegation  when  an  armistice  was  ne- 
gotiated m  1944,  and  in  1946  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Finland  after  Mannorhoim's  resignation 
IIo  was  re-elected  in  1950  bv  a  coalition  of  anti- 
Commumst  parties 

Pabianice  (pabyaue'tsP),  industrial  city  (pop. 
37,140),  central  Poland,  just  SW  of  Lodz  It  pro- 
duces mainly  textiles. 

Pablos,  Juan  (hwan'  pa'blos),  d  1661?,  printer  m 
New  Spain  He  printed  m  Mexico  city  the  first 
book  known  to  have  been  printed  m  the  Western 
Hemisphere  It  was  a  religious  manual,  Breve  y 
mds  compendtoaa  doctrtna  chnthana  en  lengua  mcxi- 
cana  y  castellana,  which  appeared  in  1539,  a  full 
century  before  the  first  book  printed  within  the 
present  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  the  Bay 
Psalm  Book.  Pabloa  was  an  Italian,  a  native  of 
Brencia  m  Lombardy,  and  came  to  Mexico  in  1539 
as  the  agent  of  Juan  Cromberger,  a  printer  of 
Seville  Pablos  continued  to  print  books  with  the 
Crombergor  mark  after  Cromberger's  death  (1640), 
but  in  1548  he  began  to  print  in  his  own  name  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  1660.  See  also  MABT!N, 
ESTEBAN. 


Paca,  William  (pa'ku.  p.Wu).  1740-99,  American 
Revolutionary  patriot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  b  near  Abingdon,  Md  ,  grad  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia  (now  the  Univ  of  Pennsyl- 
vania), 1759,  and  studied  law  in  England  He  re- 
turned to  Maryland  and  served  (1774-79)  in  the 
Continental  Congress  Paca  was  governor  of 
Maryland  from  1782  to  1785  and  was  also  a  judge 
of  state  courts  and  of  a  U  S  district  court 

Pace,  Frank,  Jr  (pas).  191 2-,  American  public  of- 
nc  ml,  U  S  Secretary  of  the  Armv  (1950-),  b  Little 
Rock,  Ark  ,  grad  Princeton,  1933,  LL  D  Harvard, 
193b  He  was  admitted  (1936)  to  the  bar  and  prac- 
ticed law  in  Arkansas,  where  he  became  assistant 
district  attorney  (1930)  and  attorney  (1938)  for  tho 
state  revenue  department  He  later  nerved  as  as- 
sistant to  the  US  Attorney  General  (1946)  and 
to  the  U  S  Postmaster  General  (1946-48)  Face 
was  attached  (1948-50)  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get before  he  succeeded  (April,  1950)  Gordon  Giay 
as  Secrotarv  of  the  Army 

Pachacamac  (pu*chakamak'),  rums  of  a  walled  In- 
dian city,  Peru,  25  mi  SE  of  Lima  Built  before 
the  time  of  the  Inca  in  one  of  the  nrigahlc  vallevs 
of  the  coastal  desert,  Pachacamac  is  rioted  for  the 
polychrome  frescoes  that  once  adorned  its  adobe 
walls  Its  cultural  and  chronological  affiliation  with 
other  anc  lent  coastal  cities  has  not  been  exactly 
determined  It  was  an  Inca  shrine 

Pacheco,  Francisco  (franthc'sko  pacha'ko),  c  1564- 
1664,  Spanish  portrait  ancj  religious  paiutei  Al- 
though fine  examples  of  his  work  aie  m  the  galler- 
ies of  Madrid  and  Seville,  he  is  best  known  as  tho 
instructor  and  father-in-law  of  Velazquez  and  as 
the  author  of  Art?  de  la  pintura  (1649),  which  con- 
tains interesting  data  on  his  great  contemporaries 

Pacher,  Michael  (mTkh'ael  pa'kluir),  c  1435-1498, 
German  religious  painter  and  wood  carver,  a  native 
of  the  Tyrol  His  few  known  works  are  chiefly  al- 
tarpieces  composed  on  a  monumental  scale  and 
distinguished  for  their  beauty  of  workmanship 
His  masterpiece  is  the  great  altarpiece  in  the  village 
church  of  Sankt  Wolfgang,  Austria,  executed 
c  1480  and  consisting  of  a  beautifully  carved  cen- 
terpiece in  late  Gothic  style  with  four  wings, 
painted  with  scones  from  the  lives  of  Christ  and 
St  Wolfgang 

Pachmann,  Vladimir  de  (vlQdye'mfr  du  pakh'man), 
1848-1933,  Russian  pianist,  studied  with  his  father, 
a  violinist,  and  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory  He 
first  played  in  the  United  States  in  1891  An  ec- 
centric performer,  he  was  particularly  gifted  in  the 
playing  of  Chopin's  smaller  piano  pieces 

Pachomius,  Saint  (pukd'mgus),  d  346?,  Egyptian 
ascetic  He  became  a  Christian  and  an  anchorite  in 
his  youth  and  later  founded  a  community  of  men 
near  Dendera,  Egypt.  When  he  died,  there  were 
several  thousand  m  his  nine  monasteries,  living 
under  a  rule  of  great  seventy.  St.  Pachomius  was 


the  first  to  set  up  a  group  living  a  common  life  with 
a  rule,  this,  the  cenoby,  was  a  new  and  definitive 
departure  in  MONAHTICISM 

Pachuca  (ptchoo'kA),  city  (pop  53,345),  capital  of 
Hidalgo,  central  Mexico  Pachuca,  founded  in 
1534  on  the  wte  of  the  ancient  Toltec  city,  Tlahuh- 
pan,  at  the  head  of  a  wide  ravine  surrounded  by  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Oriental,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  famous  mining  towns  of  Mexico 
Here  in  1557  Bartolom6  de  Medina  discovered  the 
patio  process  of  ore  roduc  tion  The  region  is  ex- 
tremely rich  in  ore  deposits,  enpeuallv  silver,  which 
had  hewn  mined  in  Aztec  da\8  Several  large  com- 
panies operate  in  the  vu  initv  Tho  cobbled  streets 
c  limb  up  and  down,  narrow  and  twisting,  and  tho 
houses  are  squeezed  together  A  notable  building 
is  La  Ciiia,  erected  in  1070  as  a  storehouse  to  hold 
the  royal  tribute 

Pacific,  citv  (pop  1,687),  E  Mo  ,  on  the  Metamec 
and  WSW  ot  St  Louis,  laid  out  185 2  The  area 
produces  silica,  sand,  and  gravel  A  state  arbo- 
rotum  is  near  b\ 

Pacific,  College  of  the   see  STOCKTON,  Calif 

Pacific,  War  of  the,  1S79-84,  war  between  Chile  and 
the  allied  nations,  Peru  and  Bolivia,  also  culled  the 
Chile-Peruvian  War  The  tioublo  began  when 
President  Ihlaii6n  D\7A  of  Bolrua  rescinded  (Feb  , 
1879)  the  ( cmtract  which  had  given  a  Chilean  com- 
pany the  right  to  exploit  nitrate  deposits  in  Boliv- 
ia's Atac  ama  prov  In  reprisal  Chile  took  the  port 
of  ANroFAQ\8TA,  and  two  weeks  later  the  existing 
war  was  formally  acknowledged  Peru,  bound  xinco 
1873  by  a  defensive  alliance  to  Bolivia,  declined  to 
promise  to  maintain  neutrality,  and  Chile  de- 
clared war  on  Poiu  At  the  end  of  1879  Chile  had 
not  only  won  the  Bolivian  province  of  Atacama 
and  the  Peruvian  province  of  Tarapacd,  but  by 
capture  of  the  Peruvian  ironclad  ffuaicar  had  gain- 
ed control  of  the  sea  Although  the  presidents  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  Manuel  Prado  and  Hilari6n 
Daza  respectively,  were  icplaccd  by  other  leaders, 
no  change  occurred  in  the  fortunes  of  war,  by  co- 
ordinated sea  and  land  <ittic  ks  the  Chilean  con- 
quest continued  During  1880  Chilean  forces  took 
Tacna  and  Arica  and,  after  an  invasion  by  sea  and 
the  victories  of  Choiillos  and  Miraflores  (Jan  , 
1881),  made  a  tuumphal  entry  into  Lima  Al- 
though the  Penman  leader  Andres  A  CACEUFS 
gallantly  fought  a  gueirilla  campaign,  Peiu  and 
Bolivia  were  thoroughly  vanquished  The  Treaty 
of  Anc<5n  (Oct ,  1883)  restored  peace  between  Peru 
and  Chile,  a  truce  at  Valparaiso  (April,  1884)  was 
signed  between  Bolivia  and  Chile,  but  a  definitive 
treaty  was  not  agieed  upon  until  1904  Chile  ac- 
quired Bolivia's  only  coastal  temtoiy,  tho  province 
of  Atacama,  now  called  Antofagasta  Peru  also 
had  to  cede  Tarapaca  to  Chile  and  surrendered 
control  of  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  then 
disposition  to  be  decided  by  plebiscite  after  10 
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PACIFIC  GROVE 

years    This  provision  led  to  the  TACtfA-AtucA 
CONTROVERSY 

Pacific  Grove,  residential  and  resort  city  (1940  pop 
6,249,  1945  special  census  pop  8,708),  8  Calif  ,  on 
Monterey  Bav,  founded  1874,  inc  1889.  Stanford 
Univ.  has  the  Hopkins  Marine  Laboratory  here 
Pacific  Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the  X685  sq  mi  , 
pop  50,978),  consisting  of  the  CAROLINE)  ISLANDS, 
the  MARSHALL  ISLANDS,  and  the  MARIANAS  IS- 
LANDS, held  bv  tho  United  States  under  United  Na- 
tions trusteeship  Before  the  First  World  War, 
they  belonged  to  Germany  Occupied  in  1914  bv 
the  Japanese,  tho  islands  were  mandated  to  Japan 
in  1922  During  tho  Second  World  War,  they  were 
occupied  in  1944  by  U  8  forces  and  governed  by 
the  naval  government  in  Guam  In  1947  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  approved  U  S  trusteeship  of  the  islands 
Pacific  Ocean,  largest  ocean,  estimated  area  c  70,- 
000,000  sq  iru  ,  named  by  Magellan  (1520)  and 
called  also,  in  the  southern  part,  tho  South  Sea 
It  extends  from  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic  regions 
(merging  with  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans  to 
form  the  Antaictic  Ocean)  and  is  connected  with 
tho  An  tic  Ocean  by  Bering  Strait,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
by  passages  m  the  Malay  Archipelago  Its  maxi- 
mum length  is  c  7,000  mi  ,  its  greatest  width, 
c  11,000  mi,  between  Panama  and  the  Asiatic 
coast  of  the  China  Sea  The  principal  arms  are 
(in  the  north)  the  Bering  Sea  and  (m  the  west)  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk,  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  the  Inland, 
Yellow,  China,  Coral,  and  Tasman  seas  In  most 
parts  the  east  coast  rises  abruptly  from  a  deep  sea 
floor  to  mountain  heights  on  land  and  is  margined 
by  a  narrow  band  of  shallow  water  The  west  coast 
is  deeply  indented  and  fringed  with  islands  along 
the  continental  shelf,  heights  arise  farther  inland 
than  on  the  east  coast  Although  few  large  rivers 
drain  into  the  Pacific,  it  receives  the  Columbia  in 
North  America  Its  numerous  islands,  some  of 
them  still  uncharted  and  uninhabited,  are  concen- 
trated in  the  south  and  west  They  include,  in  the 
north,  the  Pnbilov,  Commander,  and  Aleutian  is- 
lands, in  the  west,  the  Kurile  Islands,  Sakhalin, 
Japan,  the  Ryukvu  Islands,  Formosa,  Hainan,  and 
the  islands  comprising  Oceania,  and,  m  the  oast, 
the  Galapagos  and  the  Juan  Fernandez  islands 
Few  islands  lie  in  the  path  of  the  international  date 
line  The  deepest  ocean,  the  Pacific  has  an  average 
depth  of  c  14,000  ft  ,  tho  greatest  known  ocean 
depth  (35,400  ft )  occurs  off  Mindanao  Huge 
whirls  approximately  north  and  south  of  the  equa- 
tor are  formed  by  tho  chief  Pacific  currents  These 
are  the  equatorial  currents  (North  and  South) ,  the 
East  Australian  Current,  the  West  Wind  Drift, 
and  the  Humboldt,  or  Peru,  Current  m  tho  south, 
and  the  Japan  Current,  flowing  along  tho  coast  of 
Asia  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  where  it  meets  the  Ova 
Shio  and  then  turns  eastward  to  form  pait  of  the 
North  Pacific  Drift,  most  of  whu  h  is  deflected  to 
the  south  as  the  California  Current  The  Pacific 
islands  of  the  south  and  west  wore  populated  by 
Asiatic  migrants  who  crossed  long  distances  of 
open  sea  in  primitive  boats  European  travelers 
including  Marco  Polo  had  reported  an  ocean  off 
Asia,  and  m  the  late  15th  cent  trading  ships  had 
sailed  around  Africa  to  the  western  mm  of  the  Pa- 
cific, but  recognition  of  the  Pauhe  as  distinct  from 
the  Atlantic  dates  from  Balboa's  discovery  of  its 
eastern  shore  (1513)  Magellan's  creasing  to  the 
Philippines  (1520-21)  initiated  a  series  of  explora- 
tions, im  hiding  those  of  Drake,  Tasman,  Dampier, 
Cook,  Bering,  and  Vancouver,  which  b\  the  end  of 
the  18th  cent  had  disclosed  the  coast  line  and  the 
major  islands  In  the  16th  (ent  supremacy  in  the 
Pacific  area  was  shared  by  Spam  and  Portugal 
The  English  and  Dutch  established  a  foothold  in 
the  17th  tent  ,  France  and  Russia  m  the  18th,  and 
Germany,  Japan,  and  tho  United  States  in  the  19th 
Sealers  and  whalers  sailed  the  Pacific  from  the  lato 
18th  cent.,  and  Yankee  dippers  entered  Pacific 
trade  in  the  early  19th  cent  The  desire  to  exploit 
Pacific  commerce  was  a  factor  in  tho  westward  ex- 
pansion of  the  United  States,  which  by  the  20th 
cent  had  extended  its  interest  by  the  purchase  of 
Alaska,  trade  agreements*  with  Japan,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Hawaiian  Inlands,  the  Philippines, 
and  Guam.  After  the  Second  World  War  the 
United  States  acquired  trusteeship  of  many  for- 
mer Japanese  islands  Tho  strategic  importance 
of  the  area  has  become  paramount  since  the  devel- 
opment of  the  airplane.  Scheduled  crossings  by 
air  date  from  1935  See  F.  R  Dulles,  America  in 
the  Pacific  (2d  ed  ,  1938),  Felix  Riesenberg,  The 
Panfic  Ocean  (1940),  E  G  Mears,  Pacific  Ocean 
Handbook  (1944) ,  Fairfield  Osborn,  ed  ,  The  Pacific 
World  (1944) 

Pacific  scandal,  1873,  a  major  event  in  Canadian 
political  history.  Charge*  were  made  that  the 
Conservative  administration  of  Sir  John  A  Mac- 
donald  had  accepted  campaign  funds  from  Sir 
Hugh  Allan  in  return  for  a  promise  to  award  his 
syndicate  the  contract  to  build  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  The  government  was  forced  to  re- 
sign, and  the  Conservative  party  was  badly  de- 
feated in  the  ensuing  elections  Lord  Strathcona's 
stand  on  the  Pacific  scandal  was  in  part  responsible 
for  the  downfall  of  Maodonald's  administration. 
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Pacific  Union  College:  see  SAINT  HBLENA,  Calif. 
Pacific  University*  see  FOBBST  GROVB,  Oregon, 
pacifism,  advocacy  of  suppression  of  war  by  indi- 
vidual or  collective  obstruction  of  militarism.   Al- 
though complete,  enduring  peace  is  the  goal  of  all 
pacifism,  the  methods  of  achieving  it  differ    Some 
groups  oppose  international  war  but  advocate  revo- 
lution for  suppressed  nationalities;  others  are  will- 
ing to  countenance  defensive  but  not  offensive  war; 
still  others  oppose  all  war,  but  believe  m  preserving 
a  police  force,  relatively  few  believe  in  no  coercive 
and  disciplinary  force  at  all.  The  line  is  sometimes 
drawn  between  the  advocates  of  absolute  peace 
(the  pacifists)  and  those  who  seek  to  prevent  war 
bv  international  cooperation   (the  international- 
ists)    One  of  the  strongest  motives  in  the  promo- 
tion of  peace  has  been  religion,  the  objection  to  war 
being,  in  general,  based  on  the  consideration  that 
the  willfuftaking  of  human  life  is  evil    Tho  quiet- 
istic  Eastern  religions,  especially  Buddhism,  decry 
war  and  advocate  nonresistance,  and  there  has 
been  a  strong  pacifistic  element  in  Christianity 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  contains  an  exhortation 
to  peace    Generally  the  Church  continued  to  op- 
pose war  as  such,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Truce  of  God  was  tho  outcome  of  ecclesiastical  at- 
tempts to  halt  warfare     Some  later  sects— espe- 
cially the  Quakers,  Moravians,  and  Dukhobors — • 
have  elevated  nonresistance  to  a  doctrinal  position 
Another  motive  in  creating  pacifist  feeling  has  been 
humanitarianism ,  the  movement  was  fed  by  the 
romanticism  of  the  early  19th  cent ,  and  the  hu- 
manitarian outrage  at  the  destruction  caused  by 
war  has  continued  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  paci- 
fists    Economic  motives  also  have  played  a  part 
m  pacifist  arguments,  the  pacifists  contend  that 
the  economic  waste  of  war  is  incredibly  large  and 
is  avoidable     Radical  Marxists,  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  their  theories,  oppose  "imperialist  wars" 
and  interpret  all  wars  fought  by  capitalist  coun- 
tries as  "imperialist"  and  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  the  working  class    They  believe  that  such  wars 
are  a  stage  in  the  decline  of  capitalism  and  that 
they  will  end  with  the  success  of  the  workingman's 
revolution,  which  will  bring  enduring  peat  e    There 
are  various  other  motives  whu  h  may  lead  a  man 
to  pacifism  or  to  the  stand  of  a  "conscientious  ob- 
jector" in  opposing  war     Internationalism  and  pa- 
cifism are  tloselv  connected,  and  pacifists  usually 
advocate  international  agreements  to  insure  peace 
Pacifism  is  also  closely  connected  with  the  move- 
ments for  international  ARBITRATION  and  disarma- 
ment    Modern  pacifism  is  usually  said  to  have 
begun  with  the  founding  m  1815  of  the  New  York 
Peace  Society  by  David  L    DODOB,  who  was  the 
author  of  War  Inconsistent  with  the  Religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  (1812)      In    1815  also  the  Massachusetts 
Peace  Society  was  formed,  with  Noah  WORCESTER 
as  its  chief  figure    The  strong  religious  air  of  these 
bodies  made  them  very  similar  to  Quaker  peace 
societies  which  sprang  up  about  the  same  time 
The  Quakers  had  a  very  strong  influence  on  all 
early  American  pacifism     In  1816  the  British  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Permanent  and  Uni- 
versal Peace  was  founded     Other  countries  fol- 
lowed the  lead  that  had  been  set,   France  and 
Switzerland  seeing  the  birth  of  societies  not  long 
afterward      In    1828   William    LADD,   one  of  the 
greatest  of  early  pacifists,  welded  the  many  local 
societies  that  had  been  established  in  the  United 
States  into  the  Amen<  an  Peace  Society.   More  rad- 
ical pac  ihsts  came  to  the  fore,  and  the  peace  move- 
ment in  America  became  connected   with  other 
causes  m  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Ehhu  BUHRITT 
and   William  Llovd  GARRISON,  who  later  aban- 
doned  his   pacifism    and   advocated   war   to   end 
slavery    The  first  international  peace  congress  met 
in  London  in  1843,  and  Irom  that  time  onward  the 
congress  WHS  the  accepted  moans  of  organizing  in- 
ternationally    The  occurrence  of  wars  naturally 
did  much  to  injure  the  peace  movement    Both  the 
Mexican  War  and  the  Crimean  War  checked  de- 
velopment temporarily,  and  the  Civil  War  com- 
pletely destroyed  for  the  moment  the  peace  move- 
ment in  America     The  so-called  peace  organiza- 
tions in  the  North  during  the  Civil  War  were  not 
pacifist  societies  but  political  groups  generally  un- 
sympathetic with  the  Union  cause  (see  COPPER- 
HEADS)    After  the  Civil  War,  the  movement  re- 
appeared in  new  forms,  influenced  strongly  by  tho 
Marxian  internationalists     In   France  appeared 
Frederic   PASST  and  m  England  Sir  William  R 
CRKMBR,  and  their  efforts  led  to  the  foundation  of 
the   Inter-Parliamentary    Union   in    1892      Else- 
where other  leaders  appeared,  among  them  men 
such  as  Ernesto  T   MONBTA  and  Alfred  H.  FRIED 
The  International  Peace  Bureau  was  founded  at 
Bern  in  1892.  The  award  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
(see  NOBEL,  ALFRUD  BBRNHARD)  did  much  to  en- 
courage pacifist  thought     Even  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian and  Spanish-American  wars  did  not  check  the 
spread  of  peace  agitation.  But  the  peace  societies, 
the  international  organizations,  and  the  Hague 
Conferences,  all  were  powerless  to  check  the  rush 
of  events  to  the  First  World  War,  which  broke  out 
m  1914,  and  the  percentage  of  conscientious  objec- 
tors was  not  large   After  the  war,  however,  the 
peace  movement  reappeared  with  greater  vigor 


than  before*  and  in  spite  of  increased  nationalism 
m  various  countries  of  the  world,  a  great  and  con- 
certed effort  toward  peace  was  shown  not  only  m 
the  PEACE  CONGRESSES  but  also  m  such  agitation 
as  the  declaration  and  pledge  of  the  Students' 
Union  at  Oxford  and  the  student  strikes  to  indicate 
anti-war  sentiment  in  the  United  States  During 
the  1920s  and  early  1930s  pacifism  enjoyed  its 
strongest  period,  the  doctrine  of  nonresistonoe  as 
applied  in  India  by  Mohandas  K  GANDHI  gained 
attention  and  respect  for  the  movement  The  hopes 
placed  m  the  League  of  Nations,  however,  failed  to 
materialize  and  some  pacifists  placed  their  trust 
in  isolationism  and  appeasement  as  events  led  to 
the  Second  World  War,  This  time  the  number  of 
conscientious  objectors  in  America  and  Great  Brit- 
am  was  larger  than  previously  With  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  broken  international  contacts  were 
again  restored,  a  world  pacifist  conference  project- 
ed for  Jan  ,  1949,  in  India,  was  postponed  because 
of  the  assassination  of  Gandhi  At  its  meeting  m 
1948,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was  unable  to 
reach  a  united  agreement  m  regard  to  pacifism  and 
the  church  The  presence  of  figures  of  prominence 
in  the  literary  and  artistic  worlds  as  ardent  paci- 
fists has  had  an  effect  in  spreading  the  aims  of  the 
movement  The  writings  of  Baroness  von  SUTTNBR 
and  of  Ludwig  QUIDDB  demonstrate  how  pacifism 
may  be  espoused  in  fictional  writing  Among  other 
notable  names  in  pacifism,  apart  from  such  states- 
men as  Aristide  Briand,  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
Frank  Kellogg,  and  Rarnsay  MacDoiiald,  are  Leo 
Tolstoy,  Jane  Addams,  Elie  Ducomiuun,  Guglielmo 
Ferrero,  Albert  Gobat,  Alfred  H  Love,  David 
Starr  Jordan,  Sir  Norman  Angell,  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  G  Lowes  Dickinson,  and  Mary  Emma 
Woolley  Among  the  many  agencies  and  associa- 
tions that  have  been  organized  for  the  advancement 
of  world  peace,  aside  from  those  already  men- 
tioned, are  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace,  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Free- 
dom, tho  National  Counc  il  for  Prevention  of  War, 
and  the  National  Peace  Count  il  (London)  See  Sir 
Norman  Angell,  The  Great  Illusion  (1910,  new  ed  , 
1933),  G  G  Coulton,  The  Main  Illusions  of  Paci- 
fism (1916),  F  S  Marvin,  The  Evolution  of  World 
Peace  (1921),  Sidney  Spencer,  Pacifism  in  Theory 
and  Practice  (1926),  Devere  Allen,  Pacifism  in  the 
Modern  World  (1929)  and  The  Fight  for  Peace 
(1930),  M  K  Curti,  The  American  Peace  Crusade, 
1815-18(>0  (1929)  and  Peace  or  War  the  Amencan 
Struggle,  16M-198V  (193b),  A  C  F  Beales,  The 
History  of  Peace  (1931),  W  F  Gal  pin,  Pioneering 
for  Peace  (1933),  Guglielmo  Ferrero,  Peace  and 
War  (1933),  L.  P  Richards,  Realistic  Pacifitm 
(1935),  G  F  Herahberger,  War,  Peace,  and  Non- 
renttance  (1944) 

Packard,  Alpheus  Spring,  1839-1905,  American  en- 
tomologist, b  Brunswick,  Maine,  grad  Bowdom, 
1861  He  became  curatoi  (1867)  and  later  director 
of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  Salem,  Mass 
From  1878  he  was  professor  of  zoology  and  geology 
at  Brown  Umv  A  founder  and  for  20  yeais  chief 
editor  of  the  American  Naturalist,  ho  is  known  es- 
pecially for  his  work  in  economic  entomology  and 
in  the  classification  of  insects  Besides  books  on 
these  subjects  he  wrote  on  general  zoology  and  on 
geology  and  is  also  the  author  of  Lamarck,  the 
Founder  of  Evolution  (1901) 

Packer,  Asa,  1805-79,  American  industrialist,  b 
Groton,  Conn  He  acquired  coal  lands  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, constructed  canal  locks  on  the  Lehigh  Canal, 
and  became  wealthy  operating  toal-oariymg  boats 
along  the  canal  A  county  judge  for  several  years, 
Packer  was  also  a  Democratic  member  of  Congress 
(1863-57)  He  promoted  the  Lehigh  Valley  RR 
and  donated  (18bb)  money  and  laud  for  the  build- 
ing of  Lehigh  Univ. 
packing  industry  see  MEAT  PACKING 
pack  tram.  On  the  U  S.  frontier,  aa  in  most  coun- 
tries in  the  pioneer  stage  of  development,  the  pack 
horse  was  used  to  transport  goods  In  pla<  es  where 
road  building  is  difficult,  as  in  the  mountains,  the 
pack  horse  naturally  continued  to  exist  much  later 
than  in  more  accessible  regions  The  Allegheny 
frontier  saw  the  use  of  pack  trams  in  fur-trading  ex- 
peditions, then  in  military  expeditions,  and  finally 
in  settlement  After  the  Revolution,  the  business 
was  highly  organized,  some  large  companies  had 
hundreds  of  animals,  some  settlements  sent  back 
annual  or  semiannual  pack  trains  to  the  coast  cities 
under  the  care  of  men  chosen  from  the  community 
Most  of  the  trams  were  fewer  than  30  horses,  trav- 
eling in  single  file  behind  the  "bell  horse  "  Pack- 
train  transportation  flourished  again  in  the  middle 
of  the  19th  cent  with  the  development  of  the  trad- 
ing and  mineral  frontier  in  the  Rocky  Mta  Trams 
of  200  or  300  horses  were  not  uncommon.  Whole 
mining  towns  were  supplied  by  packers  with  all 
furnishings  from  mining  machinery  to  billiard 
tables.  Among  these  packers  appeared  the  tales  of 
the  mythical  superpacker,  Bull-o'-the- Woods,  and 
his  bell  mare  Mary,  who  was  fed  on  mountain  lion 
milk.  The  pack  trains  were  replaced  in  the  United 
States  by  WAGON  TRAINS,  but  in  undeveloped  and 
mountainous  parts  of  the  world  where  roads  are 
few,  pack  trains  are  still  used 
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Pactohu  (p&kto'lus),  small  river  of  ancient  Lvdia, 
W  central  Asia  Minor  (now  Turkey),  joining  the 
Hermus  (modern  Gedisj  after  passing  Sardis.  It 
waa  famous  for  the  gold  washed  from  its  sands,  a 
source  of  wealth  to  the  kings  of  Lydia, 
Padan-aram  (pa'dn-a'ram)  [Assyrian. -field  of 
Aram],  that  part  of  A  HAM  which  lay  in  the  Eu- 
phrates valley,  i.e  ,  the  region  of  the  great  river 
bend  E  of  Alep,  Gen  28  2,5,7,  31  18,  33  18,  36  9, 
26,  46.15.  Padan-  Gen.  48.7  Arain-tiaharaim  in 
title  of  Ps  60 

Padtng  (padang'),  town  (pop  52,064),  on  W  Su- 
matra, republic  of  Indonesia,  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
at  the  mouth  of  the  small  Padang  river  An  im- 
portant port,  it  has  a  large  trade  in  coffee,  copra, 
rubber,  spices,  and  tobacco,  which  are  shipped 
principally  from  its  outport,  Kmmahaven,  4  rni 
south  of  the  town  Padang  is  the  principal  outlet 
for  the  important  Umbilm  coal  fields 

paddleflsh.  scaleless,  fresh-water  fish  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  Because  of  its  long,  paddle-shaped 
snout  it  is  often  called  duckbill  Sometimes  it  ex- 
ceeds 6  ft  in  length  and  weighs  over  150  Ib  Its 
skeleton  is  chiefly  cartilaginous  Small  crustaceans 
are  its  chief  food  The  small  greenish-black  eggs 
are  sometimes  mixed  with  those  of  the  sturgeon  for 
caviar.  The  only  other  species  is  a  fresh-water 
Chinese  form. 

paddle  wheel,  series  of  paddles  or  flat  boards  insert- 
ed radially  around  a  wheel  so  that  when  the  wheel 
is  turned,  the  paddles  operate  like  continuous  row- 
ing It  was  known  as  early  as  the  days  of  ancient 
Egypt  when  it  was  operated  by  man  power  or  by 
oxen,  but  it  became  important  only  when  stoam 
power  was  applied  to  move  it  John  Fitch  built 
(1786)  a  steamboat  with  a  paddle  wheel  on  each 
side  and  later  (1788)  made  one  with  one  large 
paddle  wheel  at  the  stern  Robert  Fulton's  Cler- 
mont  m  1807  had  two  paddle  wheels  each  15  ft  in 
diameter  All  steamships  in  very  early  days  were 
moved  by  paddle  wheels,  but  the  invention  of  the 
screw  propeller  in  1838  ultimately  meant  the  end 
of  the  paddle  wheel,  though  stern  wheelers  and 
sidewheelers  (including  the  famous  sternwheelers 
on  the  Mississippi)  persisted  for  a  century  more  on 
nvers  and  other  inland  waters 

Paden  City  (pa'dun),  town  (pop  2,215),  NW  W  Va  , 
on  the  Ohio  and  NE  of  Parkergburg,  settled  1790 
Bottles  are  manufactured  hero 

Paderborn  (pu'durborn'),  city  (1939  pop  42,490, 
1946  pop  29,033),  Westphalia,  NW  Germany,  S8E 
of  Bielefeld  It  is  an  important  agru  ultural  trade 
center  and  has  some  rnanufac  tures  Created  an 
episcopal  see  («  800),  the  city  later  belonged  to  the 
Hanseatic  League  The  bishops  ruled  a  large  dis- 
trict as  print  es  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  until 
the  bishopric  was  secularized  in  1 803  The  Catholic 
diocese  of  Paderborn  was  raised  to  an  archdiocese 
in  1930  There  is  a  theological  academy  which 
hold  university  status  from  1614  to  1819  Pader- 
born was  nearly  entirely  destroyed  in  the  Second 
World  War  The  partly  Romanesque,  partly  Goth- 
ic cathedral,  the  baroque  Jesuit  church,  and  the 
late  Renaissance  city  hall  wore  gutted 

Paderewski,  Ignace  Jan  (p&durdcVske,  -ref  'sk6,  Pol 
padercTskg),  1860-1941.  Polish  pianist  and  states- 
man, studied  at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory  and 
later  under  Loschetizky  Having  established  his 
reputation  in  Europe,  he  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1891,  making  repeated  appeal  ances  here 
thioughout  his  career  Repeatedly  discouraged  by 
his  early  teachers,  he  was  enabled  by  an  enormous 
capacity  for  work  and  an  unusual  introspective 
gift  to  become  a  great  pianist  whose  woi  Id-wide 
popularity  exceeded  that  of  any  performer  since 
Liszt  An  ardent  patnot,  he  worked  in  behalf  of 
Poland  during  the  First  World  War,  represented 
her  at  the  peace  table  in  Versailles,  and  was  for 
10  months  m  1919  promiei  of  a  coalition  ministry, 
not  resuming  his  concert  work  until  1922  In  1940 
he  waa  premier  of  the  Polish  parliament  in  exile 
In  Jan  ,  1941,  he  died  shortly  after  returning  to  the 
United  States  In  addition  to  his  famous  Minuet 
m  G  for  piano,  he  composed  t\\o  symphonies,  a 
piano  concerto,  and  the  opera  Manon  (Dresden, 
1901)  In  1936  he  appeared  in  an  English  moving 
picture,  Moonlight  Sonata  He  established  (1900) 
the  Paderewaki  Fund— a  sum  of  $10,000  (later 
augmented  by  Henry  Higgmson)  to  forward  mu- 
sical composition  in  the  United  States  See  The 
Paderewski  Memmra  (his  autobiography  to  1914,  as 
told  to  Mary  Lawton,  1938),  C  J  M  Phillips, 
Paderewaki  (1934),  Aniela  Strakacz,  Paderewaki  as 
I  Knew  Him  (1949) 

Padilla,  Ezequiel  (asakyel'  padhe'ya),  1890-,  Mexi- 
can statesman,  foreign  minister  (1940-45)  Ho  was 
a  leader  in  the  conferences  of  American  foreign 
ministers  m  the  Second  World  War  and  a  forceful 
proponent  of  inter- American  solidarity  He  was 
criticized  by  some  for  favoring  the  United  States  in 
his  policies.  Candidate  for  the  presidency  m  1945, 
he  was  defeated  by  Miguel  Aleman 

Padilla,  Juan  de  (hwftn'  da  padhS'lya),  o  1490-1521, 
Spanish  revolutionary  leader  in  the  war  of  the 
comunidades  [municipalities]  against  Emperor 
CHARLBS  V.  The  discontent  caused  in  Castile  by 
Charles's  conduct  led  to  a  rising  in  Toledo  under 
Padilla's  leadership  (1520).  Soon  other  cities  rose 


and 


>d  together  formed  a  provisional  government 
__ider  the  Santa  Junta,  but  the  movement  soon  de- 
generated into  class  warfare  The  hesitations  of 
the  junta  encouraged  desertions  to  the  royal  cause, 
and  Padilla,  the  military  leadei ,  lacked  the  neces- 
sary political  qualities  Padilla's  army  was  de- 
feated at  Vill Jar  (April,  1521) ,  he  himself  was 
captured,  summarily  tried,  and  executed 

Padon  [Heb  ,  -deliverance),  ancestor  of  a  family  re- 
turned from  exile  Ezra  2  44,  Noh  7  47. 

Padua  (pa'duii),  Ital  Padova  (pa'dova),  city  (pop 
90,325) ,  capital  of  Padua  prov  ,  Venetia,  NE  Italy 
It  is  cut  by  canals  connecting  it  with  the  Brenta, 
Adige,  and  Po  rivers  and  has  characteristic  arcaded 
streets  An  important  agricultural,  commercial, 
and  communications  center,  it  also  has  many  mod- 
ern industries  In  Roman  times  Padua,  then  Pa- 
tavium,  was  the  richest  Italian  city  after  Rome 
Destroyed  by  the  Lombards  (601),  it  recovered 
quickly  Except  for  a  20-year  period  during  which 
it  was  ruled  by  EZ/EUNO  DA  ROMANO,  Padua  was 
from  the  12th  to  the  14th  cent  a  free  commune  of 
great  political  and  economic  importance  It  sub- 
dued neighboring  cities  and  became  an  artistic 
center,  where  GIOTTO  painted  his  masterpiece,  the 
frescoes  in  the  Capella  degh  Scroveg^ni  The  urn- 
veteity  at  Padua,  the  oldest  school  in  Italy  after 
that  of  Bologna,  was  founded  in  1222  by  teachers 
and  students  who  had  fled  from  Bologna  The  six- 
domed  basilica  of  St  Anthony,  which  contains  the 
tomb  of  St  Anthony  of  Padua,  was  also  built  in  the 
1 3th  cent  Under  the  rule  of  the  munificent  Carrara 
family  (1318-1405)  and  under  the  domination  of 
Venice  (1405-1797),  Padua  continued  to  flourish 
for  a  long  time  MANTEQNA,  a  native  Paduan,  pro- 
duced much  work  here,  his  frescoes  in  the  13th- 
century  Eremitam  church  were  restored  after  tho 
church  was  gravely  damaged  by  Allied  bombing  in 
1944.  DONATELLO  oast  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Gattamelatta,  a  Venetian  general,  and  12  bronze 
reliefs  for  the  basilica  The  university,  now  housed 
in  the  palace  called  II  Bo,  established  the  first 
anatomy  hall  in  Europe  in  1594,  Galileo  taught 
here  from  1592  till  1010 

Paducah.  1  (pudu'ku,  -doo'ku)  City  (pop  31,765), 
co  seat  of  McCracken  co  ,  SW  Ky  ,  on  the  Ohio  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  me  as  a  town  1831,  as 
a  city  1856  A  bridge  crosses  the  Ohio  to  Illinois 
Paducah  was  settled  as  Pekm  in  1821  in  the  Jack- 
son Purchase  area  and  was  laid  out  and  renamed 
by  William  Clark  m  1827  A  rail  and  air  center  and 
river  port,  the  city  is  an  important  dark-tobacco 
market  and  a  trade  and  shipping  point  for  a  wide 
area  yielding  fruit  and  other  farm  produc  ts,  live- 
stock, coal,  nuor  spar,  and  lumber  Paducah  is  also 
an  industrial  city,  with  railroad  shops,  shipyards, 
dry  docks,  foundries,  shoe  factories,  nosicry  mills, 
and  other  plants  In  the  Civil  War  it  waa  taken  by 
Grant  (1861)  and  held  throughout  the  war  by 
Union  forces  In  1864  it  was  the  objective  of  a  raid 
by  Forrest  A  junior  college  is  here  Irvm  S  Cobb 
was  born  and  lived  here  2  (pudoo'ku)  Town  (pop 
2,677),  co  seat  of  Cottle  co  ,  NW  Texas,  S  of  Chil- 
dress,  in  a  livestock  and  cotton  area,  settled  1885, 
me  1910 

Padus'  see  Po,  river 

Paean  (pfi'un),  in  Greek  mythology,  divine  physi- 
cian of  the  Olympian  gods  Later,  Paean  apparent- 
ly became  an  epithet  for  Apollo,  the  healer  The 
paean,  hymn  of  praise  to  Apollo,  was  also  applied 
to  other  gods  and  heroes  It  was  sung  as  a  prajer 
for  safety  or  deliverance  at  battles  and  other  im- 
portant occasions  In  Hellenistic  times,  paeans 
were  addressed  to  successful  individuals  Accord- 
ing to  Homer  the  peony  plant,  whi<  h  is  medicinal, 
was  named  for  Paean,  the  physician 

Paehgm  (pellg'nl),  ancient  people  of  central  Italy, 
related  to  other  Oscan-speakmg  groups,  e  g  ,  the 
Sammtes,  whom  they  joined  m  unsuccessful  resi&t- 
ance  to  Roman  hegemony  (c  200  B  C  ) 

Paeonius  (peo'neus),  fl  5th  cent  B  C  ,  Greek 
sculptor  of  Mende  in  Thrace  An  inscription  on 
the  triangular  base  of  the  statue  of  Nike  (Victory) 
at  Olympia  states  that  Paeonius  made  it  This  fig- 
ure is  so  much  farther  advanced  in  style  and  execu- 
tion than  the  pediment  sculptures  for  the  temple 
of  Zeus,  Olympia,  that  modem  authorities  doubt 
the  statement  of  Pausamas  attributing  those  of  the 
eastern  end  of  the  pediment  to  this  sculptor  The 
Nike  was  dedicated  by  the  Messemans  and  Nau- 
pactians,  probably  to  commemorate  the  siege  of 
Sphacteria,  424  B  C 

Pace,  Sidonio:  see  PAIS,  SIDONIO 

Paestum  (pfi'stum),  ancient  city  of  Lucama,  S 
Italy  It  was  a  colony  of  Sybaris  (c  600  B  C ) 
and  was  first  named  Posidoma  It  flourished  with 
the  rest  of  MAQNA  GRAECIA  through  the  6th  cent 
B  C  The  Romans  took  the  city  in  273  B  C  ,  their 
name  for  it  was  Paestum  The  rums,  near  the  pres- 
ent Pesto,  include  well-preserved  Doric  temples 

Paetus.  see  THRASJDA  PABTUB 

Paez,  Jos£  Antonio  (hds&'  unto'nyo  pa'as),  1790- 
1873,  Venezuelan  revolutionist,  president,  and 
oaudiMo  He  led  (1810-19)  a  band  of  Uaneroa 
[plainsmen]  in  guerrilla  warfare  against  the  Span- 
ish, aided  Simon  BoLf  VAB  at  the  battle  of  Garabobo 
(1821),  and  drove  (1823)  the  Spanish  from  their 
last  Veneiuelan  stronghold  at  Puerto  Cabello  He 
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led  the  separatist  movement  that  disrupted  Bolf- 
var's  Colombian  republic  and  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  Venezuela  (1831-35)  A  conservative  oli- 
garch and  exponent  of  personal  ism,  he  served 
again  (1839-43),  dominating  the  nation  until  1847 
P&ez  commanded  unsuccessful  revolutions  m  1848 
and  1849  against  Jose  T  MONACIAS  his  own  choice 
for  president  and  was  exiled  (1850-58)  He  toturn- 
ed  and  m  1861  became  supreme  dictator  Two 
years  later  he  again  went  into  exile  He  died  in 
New  York  See  biography  by  R  B  Cunninghamc 
Graham  (1929) 

Paez,  Pedro  (pa'dhrS  pa'ath),  1564-1622,  Spanish 
Jesuit  missionary  He  preached  in  Goa,  India,  waa 
enslaved  for  seven  years  in  Sana,  Yemen,  and  m 
1603  arrived  in  Ethiopia  He  rapidly  learned 
Amharic  and  converted  the  royal  family  from 
Coptic  Christianity  to  tho  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion Later  Jesuit  missionaries  were  less  tactful 
and  respectful  of  Ethiopian  customs  than  he  had 
boon  They  were  expelled  in  1632  by  demand  of 
tho  Coptic  clergy,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
was  proscribed 

Pag  (pan),  Ital  Pago  (pa'go),  island,  area  114  sq 
mi  ,  off  tho  Dalmatian  coast  in  the  Adriatic,  be- 
longing to  Croatia,  Yugoslavia  It  is  noted  for  the 
fine  embroidery  and  lace  produced  here,  and  it  has 
vineyards,  a  fishing  industry,  and  bauxite  deposits 
The  chief  -village  is  Pag,  a  resort  on  the  eastern 
coast,  with  a  palace  and  a  cathedral  from  Venetian 
times 

Pagan  (pugun'),  ruined  city,  central  Burma,  on  the 
Irrawaddy  river  It  was  the  seat  of  a  dynasty  that 
ruled  over  most  of  Burma  from  the  llth  to  the  13th 
cent  and  beautified  Pagan  with  thousands  of  Bud- 
dhist shrines,  largely  constructed  in  brick.  At  the 
approach  of  the  invading  Mongols  in  1287,  many  of 
the  buildings  were  pulled  down  to  provide  mate- 
rials for  fortifications,  and  the  city  was  deserted 
The  surviving  temples  are  massive  and  imposing 
structures,  built  with  a  knowledge  of  the  true  arch 
and  showing  strong  Indian  influence 

Paganim,  Niccolo  (nckol6'  pagane'ne),  1782-1840, 
Italian  violinist,  whose  virtuosity  became  a  legend 
He  extended  the  compass  of  the  violin  by  his  use 
of  harmonics,  and  he  was  able  to  play  pizzicato  and 
bow  passages  simultaneously  In  Genoa,  his  birth- 
place, he  made  his  debut  as  an  infant  prodigy.  He 
retired  to  a  villa  in  Tuscany  in  1801,  learned  the 
guitar,  and  did  not  resume  his  concerts  until  1805, 
when  the  princess  of  Lucca  made  him  her  court 
violinist  After  leaving  (1813)  her  court,  his  success 
in  Milan  carried  his  fame  beyond  Italy  He  be- 
came the  idol  of  Vienna  (1828),  and  appearances  in 
Pans  and  the  British  Isles  (1831)  gained  him  a  for- 
tune His  retirement  in  1835  was  followed  by  the 
loss  of  his  voice  and,  later,  by  death  from  cancer  of 
the  larynx  Among  the  few  of  his  compositions 
published  during  his  lifetime  are  the  24  caprices  for 
solo  violin,  transcribed  for  piano  by  Schumann  and 
Liszt  Brahms  and  Raclimamnov  wrote  variations 
on  one  of  them  His  Concerto  in  D  and  M oto  per- 
pctuo  are  among  numerous  posthumous  works. 

Pagasaean  Gulf,  Greece  see  VOLOB 

Page,  Leigh,  1884  ,  American  physicist,  b  South 
Orange,  N  J  ,  Ph  B  Yale,  1904  He  was  affiliated 
with  the  phvsics  department  at  Yale  from  1909  (as 
professor  of  mathematical  physics  from  1922) 
Known  especially  for  his  work  in  electrodynamics, 
he  wrote  Introduction  to  Electrodynamics  (1922), 
Introduction  to  Theoretical  Physict  (1928),  and, 
with  N  I  Adams,  Electrodynamics  (1940) 

Page,  Thomas  Nelson,  1853-1922,  American  novel- 
ist and  diplomat,  b  Hanover  co  ,  Va  The  success 
of  his  romantic  stories  of  the  Old  South,  collected 
m  In  Ole  Virginia  (1887),  The  Burial  of  the  Guns 
(1894),  and  other  volumes,  caused  him  to  give  up 
his  Richmond  law  practice  in  1893  and  move  to 
Washington,  D  C  ,  to  write  His  other  works  in- 
clude novels — among  them  Red  Rock  (1S98)  and 
The  Old  Gentleman  with  the  Black  Stock  (1897)— and 
Italy  and  the  World  War  (1920).  the  record  of  his 
years  as  ambassador  to  Italy  (1913-19)  See  Roap- 
well  Page,  Thomas  Nelson  Page  a  Memoir  of  a  Vir- 
ginia Gentleman  ( 1 923) 

Page,  Walter  Hmes,  1855-1918,  American  jour- 
nalist and  diplomat,  b.  Wake  co  ,  N  C  After  stud> 
at  Randolph-Macoii  College  (1872-76)  and  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Univ  (1870-78),  lie  Ixjcame  (1880) 
a  reporter  on  the  St  Joseph  (Mo  )  Gazette  and 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  tho  pioblems  of  the 
South  In  1883  he  secured  control  of  the  Raleigh 
(N  C  )  State  Chronicle  and  crusaded  for  reforms  m 
Southern  agriculture,  education,  and  industry  He 
was  editor  of  the  Forum  (1890-95)  and  then  (1896 
99)  of  the  Atlantu  Monthly  After  he  became  (1899) 
a  partner  m  tho  publishing  firm  of  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Companj ,  he  founded  (1900)  the  maga- 
zine World's  Wnrk,  which  he  edited  until  he  was 
appointed  (1913)  U  S  ambassador  to  Gieat  Biitam 
by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  He  did  much  to 
better  Anglo- A  rnei  lean  relations,  but  his  out- 
spokenly sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  Allied 
cause  in  the  First  World  War  brought  a  rift  be- 
tween him  and  Wilson — who  for  some  time  strove 
to  maintain  strict  American  neutrality.  See  B.  J 
Hendnck,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  U  Page 
(1925)  and  The  Training  of  an  American  (1928). 
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Page,  William,  1811-85.  American  historical  and 
portrait  painter,  b  Albany,  N  Y  ,  studied  with 
8  F.  B.  Morse  and  at  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  Among  his  best-known  works  are  Farra- 
gut's  Triumphal  Entry  into  Mobile  Bay  (presented 
to  Grand  Duke  Alexis  of  Russia,  1871),  Holy 
Family  (Boston  Athenaeum),  Ruth  and  Naomi 
(NY  Historical  Societ}),  The  Young  Merchants 
(Pa  Acad  of  the  Fme  Aits),  a  portrait  of  John 
Qumcy  Adams,  and  a  portrait  of  Governor  Marcy 
of  New  York  (city  hall.  New  Yoik)  He  became  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  in  1836  and  was 
its  president  from  1871  to  187.1 
pageant,  semidramatio  spectacle,  usually  hold  out  of 
doors,  celebrating  a  special  occasion  or  an  event  in 
the  history  of  a  locality,  and  generally  presented 
by  local  talent  In  medieval  times  the  pageant  was 
a  scene  or  division  of  a  drama  The  modern  form 
has  come  into  very  general  use  in  England  and 
America  since  the  production,  in  1905,  of  L  N. 
Parker's  Shei  borne  pageant  in  England  The  Cov- 
entry pageant  depicting  the  story  of  Lady  Godiva 
has  been  given  HUH  e  1G78  Pageants  on  the  tercen- 
tenary of  Shakspere's  death  were  hold  in  1910  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  and  m  New  York,  where  Percy 
Mackaye's  Caliban  was  given  Other  notable 
American  pageants  were  the  Hudson  celebration  at 
New  York  in  1909,  II  B  Alexanders  Lincoln, 
Nebr  ,  pageant  in  1915,  and  Mackave's  national 
pageant  for  the  Washington  bicentenary  in  1031 
Pageants  include  also  piocessional  spectacles  such 
as  the  Mardi  Gras  in  Now  Orleans  and  annual 
local  fruit  and  flower  festivals 
Paget,  Sir  James  (pa'jH),  1814-99,  British  surgeon 
and  pathologist  He  taught  and  practiced  at  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  and  catalogued 
the  museums  of  St  Bartholomew's  and  of  the  Roy- 
al  College  of  Surgeons  He  was  a  skilled  diagnos- 
tician and  an  authority  on  diseases  of  the  bones  and 
.joints  and  other  pathological  c  onditions  His  woiks 
mc\ude  Lectures  on  Tumours  (1861)  and  Lectures  on 
Surgical  Pathology  (1853) 
Pagiel  (ptt'glgl,  pagl'ul)  [Heb  ,-God  allots],  Asher- 

ite  chief     Num    1  13,  2  27,7  72,77,  10  26 
Pago,  Yugoslavia   see  P\c, 

pagoda  (pugo'du),  name  given  m  tho  East  to  the 
buildings  of  tower  form  which  are  generally  part 
of  a  temple  or  monastery  group  and  serve  as 
shrines  Those  of  India  are  chiefly  p\ramidal 
structures  of  masonry,  tapering  to  an  apex  and 
elaborately  adorned  with  carving  and  sculptures 
In  China  the  pagoda,  derived  from  India,  is  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  anhitoctuial  types  and  in 
general  is  devoted  to  sacred  usage  Usually  octago- 
nal in  plan,  they  are  built  in  superimposed  stories, 
sometimes  as  many  as  15,  dec  reasmg  in  size  toward 
the  top,  with  a  resulting  tapered  outline,  from  each 
story  projects  an  upward-curving  tiled  roof  The 
commonest  material  used  is  brick,  often  faced  with 
slabs  of  glazed  and  <  olorod  tile  A  few  date  back  to 
the  T'ang  dynasty  (A  D  018-906)  In  Japan  the 
pagodas  were  introduced  from  China  with  Bud- 
dhism They  are  usually  square  in  plan  and  five 
stones  high,  each  story  having  its  projecting  roof 
Generally  made  of  wood,  they  exhibit  superb  car- 
pentry craftsmanship  The  Yakuwhi-ji  tower  near 
Nara,  of  the  7th  cent ,  is  a  noted  example 
Pagopago  (pang'6pang'6,  pang'gopang'go),  village 
(pop  934),  on  the  southeastein  roast  of  TITTPILA, 
American  SAMCM,  ceded  (1872)  to  the  United 
States  as  a  naval  and  coaling  station  It  has  a 
landlocked  harbor  and  is  the  only  port  of  call  in 
American  Samoa  There  are  a  powerful  wireless 
station  and  a  naval  hospital  The  name  also  ap- 
pears as  Pangopangn 

Pagosa  Springs  (pugo'su),  town  (pop  1,591,  alt 
7,077  ft ),  co  scat  of  Archuleta  <o  ,  SW  Colo  ,  on 
the  Sari  Juan  nvor,  platted  1880,  me  1891  It  has 
hot  mineral  springs  Chimney  Roc  k  rums,  am  lent 
cliff  dwellings,  are  18  mi  to  tho  west 
Pahang  (puhung',  puh&ng'),  state  (13,970  sq  mi  , 
pop  237,681),  central  Malay  a  Largest  of  tho 
Malay  states,  Pahang  has  a  long  coast  line  on  the 
South  China  Sea  The  capital  is  Kuala  Lipis 
Clockwise  from  south  to  north,  it  is  bordered  by 
Johore,  Negri  Sembilan,  Selangor,  Perak,  Kolantan, 
and  Trengganu  Kuala  Lipis  is  on  the  Pahang 
river,  longest  (c  200  mi  )  of  Malaya's  rivers  Prod- 
uc  ts  include  tin,  rubber,  and  rice  About  half  tho 
people  are  Malays,  there  is  a  large  Chinese  mi- 
nority Before  the  16th  tent ,  Pahang  was  the 
vassal  state  of  the  various  powers  that  in  turn 
dominated  the  Malay  Peninsula  After  the  fall  of 
Malacca  (1511),  it  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Riouw  and  Johore  until  its  own  rulers  established 
themselves  as  independent  sovereigns  Pahang 
accepted  British  protection  in  1888  and  m  1895 
became  one  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  In 
1948  it  passed  into  the  federation  of  Malaya 
Pahan  (puha're),  dialects  of  the  Indie  group  of  the 
Indo-Iraman  subfamily  of  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages Bee  LANC.UAOE  (table) 
Pahath-moab  (pa'hath-mo'ab)  [Heb  .-governor  of 
Moab),  chief  house  of  Judah  Ezra  2  6,  8  4,  10  30, 
Neh  3  11,711,  1014 

Pahlavi  language  (pa'luvg")  or  Pehlevi  language 
(pa'luve*),  one  of  the  Middle  Iranian  languages 
used  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  belonged  to  the  Iranian 
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group  of  the  Indo-Iraman  subfamily  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages    See  LANGUAGE  (table). 
Pahlevt.  nee  RBZA  SHAH  PAHLEVI  and  MOHAMMED 
REZA  SHAH  PAHLEVI 

Pahlevi  (paluvS'),  city  (pop   37,511),  N  Iran,  the 
chief  Caspian  port  of  the  country,  NE  of  Kosht. 
It  superseded  an  older  port,  Enzeh,  near  by 
Pahokee  (puhs'ke),  town  (pop   4,766),  8  Fla  .  on 
the  southeast  shore  of  Lake  Okeeohobee,  me   1922 
It  is  the  shipping  point  for  a  productive  fruit  and 
vegetable  area     Near  by  is  the  West  Palm  Beach 
Canal  from  the  lake  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Pal  (pa 'I),  variant  of  PAU 

Paignton  (pan'tun),  urban  district  (1931  pop 
18,414,  1943  estimated  pop  22,000),  Devonshire, 
England,  on  Tor  Bay  SW  of  Torquay  It  is  a  re- 
sort It  has  the  14th-century  Bible  Tower,  part  of 
the  former  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Exeter,  Miles 
Coverdale  lived  here 

PaijSnne  (pa'Svan'na),  lako,  area,  563  sq  mi ,  8 
central  Finland,  one  of  tho  largest  of  the  Finnish 
lake  plateau  About  80  mi  long,  it  consists  of  sev- 
eral long  roc  kv  basins,  and  is  dotted  with  numer- 
ous islands  The  Kyinijoki  drams  it  into  the  Gulf 
of  Finland  Lake  steamers  and  lumber  rafts  utilize 
the  waterway  Kotka  and  Lahti  are  at  tho  south- 
ern end  of  the  lake 

pain,  sensation  arising  usually  fiom  excessive  stimu- 
lation of  nerve  endings  (receptors)  The  stimulus 
is  carried  by  nerve  fibers  to  centers  of  conscious- 
ness in  the  brain  Pain  may  be  felt  at  the  site  of 
stimulation  or  in  other  parts  supplied  by  nerves  in 
the  same  sensory  path,  e  g  ,  in  angina  pec  tons  the 
pain  ma>  extend  to  the  left  arm  Pain  arising  from 
a  tumor  or  injury  along  the  c  ourse  of  a  nerve  may 
scorn  to  arise  at  the  site  of  the  nerve  ending  al- 
though the  stimulus  did  not  originate  there  Pain 
has  protec  tivc  value  in  serving  as  a  danger  signal 
and  m  facilitating  diagnosis  It  is  treated  by  re- 
lieving tho  cause  but  mav  be  alla>ed  by  sedatives 
or  soporifics,  eg,  barbiturates,  bromides,  and 
chloral  hydrate,  by  narcotics,  eg,  opium  and 
morphine,  by  analgesics,  e  g  ,  sahcylates  and  acet- 
anihd,  by  anesthetics,  by  severing  a  neivo  in  the 
pain  pathway,  and  bv  prefrontal  leucotomy  (or 
lobotomy).  a  severing  of  certain  nerve  connections 
in  tho  brain  Subjec  tive  pain,  known  also  as  hys- 
terical pain  and  as  psyc  hu  pain,  originates  in  tho 
sensory  centers  of  the  brain  without  stimulation 
from  the  nerves 

Paine,  Albert  Bigelow  (pun),  1861-1937,  American 
biographer  and  writei  of  juvenile  stories,  b  New 
Bedfoid,  Mass  Ho  was  a  department  editor 
(1899-1909)  of  St  Nicholas  magazine  and  wrote 
many  books  foi  children,  an  well  as  biographies  of 
Thomas  Nast  (1904)  and  others  and  novels,  in- 
cluding The  Great  White  Way  (1901)  He  became 
the  friend  and  literary  executor  of  Mai  k  Twain  and 
wrote  the  authorized  biogiaphv  of  lam  (3  vols  , 
1912)  He  also  edited  Mark  Twain's  letters  (1917), 
autobiography  (1921),  and  notebook  (19}5) 
Paine,  John  Knowles,  1839-1906,  American  com- 
poser, oigamst,  and  educator,  b  Portland,  Maine, 
studied  in  Berlin  In  1862  he  began  to  teach  music 
at  Harvard,  and  held  (from  1H75)  the  first  chair  of 
music  in  an  \meiican  umveisity  His  composi- 
tions, lomantic  and  piogrammatic  in  style,  were 
icceived  enthusiastically  in  his  day,  and  ho  won 
fame  abroad,  both  as  organist  and  composer  His 
opera  Azara  (1901),  foi  which  he  was  also  the 
librettist,  was  given  only  a  conceit  performance, 
and  few  of  his  orchcstial  works  are  heard  today 
His  fame  lests  on  his  pioneer  woik  in  music  educa- 
tion and  the  fact  that  he  was  in  his  time  the  best 
that  America  had  produced  Many  of  his  pupils 
are  among  the  prominent  composeis  of  the  genei- 
ation  that  succ  ceded  him 

Paine,  Robert  Treat,  1731-1814,  American  Revolu- 
tionary patriot,  signer  of  the  De<  laration  of  Inde- 
pendence, b  Boston,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard,  1749 
He  served  as  a  chaplain  in  the  Fiench  and  Indian 
War  but  later  gave  up  tho  ministry  for  law  In 
1770  ho  pro«cxuted  the  British  troops  indicted  for 
murder  in  the  BOHTON  MASSACRE,  Paine  was  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  (1774-78)  and 
in  1775  was  sent  (with  John  Langdon  and  Robert 
R  Livingston)  on  an  unsuccessful  misbion  to  win 
Canada  to  the  patriot  cause  After  the  Revolution 
he  held  several  major  public  posts  in  Massac  husetts 
Paine,  Thomas,  1737-1809,  American  political  theo- 
rist and  writer,  b  Thetford,  Noifolk,  England  Ho 
was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  and  corset  maker, 
who  was  a  Quaker  Thomas  Paine  became  an  excise 
officer  He  was  twice  dismissed  from  the  service 
and  was  chosen  as  agent  by  the  excisemen  to 
agitate  for  higher  salaries  (1772)  He  also  had 
other  employment  before  coming  to  America  in 
1774  with  letteis  of  introduction  from  Benjamin 
Franklin  He  edited  Aitkeii's  Pennsylvania  Maga~ 
zine  from  1775  to  1777  and  was  soon  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  outbreak  of  trouble  between  c  olomes 
and  mother  country  In  Jan  ,  1776,  appeared  his 
Common  Sense,  which  had  a  tremendous  effect  in 
helping  to  bring  about  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence Fame,  now  famous,  wrote  the  first  of 
hu*  series  of  pamphlets  called  The  American  Crisis, 
or  simply  The  Crisis,  when  the  fortunes  of  the  pa- 
triots were  disheartening  in  1776;  they  continued 


to  appear  throughout  the  Revolution,  with  excel- 
lent moral  effect  He  was  prominent  in  the  war, 
principally  as  a  pamphleteer  His  impetuous 
frankness  brought  him  into  difficulties,  but  his  aid 
was  invaluable  He  went  (1781)  to  France  as  aid 
in  the  mission  of  John  Laurena  In  1787  he  went  to 
London,  one  of  his  motives  was  to  exhibit  the 
model  of  an  iron  bridge  lie  had  planned  for  the 
Schuylkill  river  While  theie  he  wiote  The  Rights 
of  Man  (2  parts,  1791,  1792),  directed  against  the 
detractors  of  the  French  Revolution,  especially 
Edmund  Burke  Fame's  attack  on  English  insti- 
tutions led  to  his  prosecution  and  his  flight  to 
Paris  (1792)  There,  as  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion, he  took  a  significant  part  in  J<  rench  affairs  and 
was  profoundly  affected  by  Fiench  thought  He 
was  hostile  to  tho  Jacobins  and  was  imprisoned 
(1793)  It  was  some  time  before  American  in- 
fluence secured  his  release  His  attack  on  the 
Bible  and  defense  of  deism  in  The  Age  of  Reason 
(2  parts,  1794,  1795)  made  him  unpopular,  not 
only  with  Chustian  lehgious  groups,  but  also  with 
the  large  body  of  the  public  who  were  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  ins  books  He  also  alienated 
Washington's  friends  by  his  venomous  Letter  to 
Washington  (1796)  After  his  return  to  the  United 
States  in  1802,  ho  was  practically  ostracized  See 
his  wntmgs  (eel  bv  P  S  Foner,  1945)  and  repie- 
sentative  selections  (ed  by  H  II  Clark,  1944), 
biogiaphv  by  M  D  Conway  (1892) 
Paine  College  (-ee  AUOUSTA,  Ga 
Painesville,  city  (pop  12,235),  co  seat  of  Lake  c o  , 
NE  Ohio,  on  tho  Grand  River  and  NE  of  Cleveland, 
in  a  farm  area,  laid  out  c  1805  Chemicals  and 
rayon  are  made  here  The  city  is  the  seat  of  Lake 
Erie  Col  lego  (for  women,  1850) 
Painlev6,  Paul  (p61'  peluva'),  1863  1933,  French 
statesman  and  mathematician  A  mathematical 
prodigy  when  a  child,  he  entered  on  a  ( areer  de- 
voted to  science  He  was  a  professor  at  the  Sot- 
bonne  and  the  Itcole  pol> tec hmque  when  the  Drey- 
fus Affair  aroused  his  interest  in  politic  s  He  en- 
tered on  his  political  career  as  a  leftist  deputy 
(1910)  In  the  First  World  War  he  held  several 
cabinet  posts  and  was  buefly  premier  late  in  1917 
After  the  war  Pamlev6  remained  in  political  ob- 
scurity until  1924,  when  he  and  Herriot  triumphed 
as  leaders  of  the  "left  c  artel  "  He  was  piemier  once 
more  in  1925  and  was  minister  of  war  (1925-29) 
and  minister  of  aviation  (1930-31,  1932-33) 
Pamleve's  career  as  a  iwhtieian  has  unduly  over- 
shadowed his  importance  as  a  mathematician  and 
scientist  In  mathematics  he  ranked  among  the 
best  minds  of  his  tune,  his  contribution  was  par- 
ticularly unpoitint  in  the  held  of  differential  equa- 
tions He  published  numerous  writings  on  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  mechanics,  philosophy,  and 
politic  s 

Paint,  borough  (pop    1,700),  SW  Pa  ,  near  Johns- 
town ,  me    1900 

paint,  mixture  of  a  PIGMENT  and  a  binding  medium, 
usually  thinned  with  a  soKent  to  form  a  liquid 
vehicles  The  toim  includes  i  \rguER,  Portland 
cement  paint,  ptuitmg  ink,  calcimine,  and  white- 
wash Paint  IK  used  to  dec 01  ate  01  protect  surfaces 
and  is  generally  applied  in  thin  coats  which  dry  (b\ 
evapoiation  or  by  oxidation  of  the  vehicle)  to  an 
adhesive  film  Industiial  finishes  are  usually  ap- 
plied by  spiavmg  01  imrneision  and  are  often  luti cl- 
oned by  baking  Pigments,  finely  giound,  impait 
color  (including  black  and  white)  and  affect  the 
consistem  v,  cuu  k  iesi«tame,  and  flow  c  haiactens- 
tics  of  paint  They  may  bo  manipulated  to  pioducc 
glossy,  satin,  or  flat  finishes  Oil  paints  ate  pig- 
ments dispeised  in  a  DR.-UNC.  OIL,  One  of  the  oldest 
oil  vehicles,  and  still  tho  commonest,  is  LINSFKD 
OIL,  cantoi,  tung,  and  othei  vegetable  oils  and  fish 
oil  aio  also  employed  The  oils  are  diluted  with  u 
thmnoi,  usually  tuipontine,  metallic  salts  aie  add- 
ed to  increase  the  rate  of  di>mg  toi  wntei  paints, 
the  vehicle  is  a  mixtuie  of  water  with  a  binder  such 
as  glue  or  casein  Enamel  paints  contain  varnish 
and  usually  dry  to  a  haul,  glossy  finish  Industrial 
lacqueis  (widely  used  on  automobiles  and  furm- 
tuie)  are  valued  foi  lapid  drying  to  a  haul  finish 
Tho  vehicle  is  commonly  pyroxylin  in  an  organic 
solvent  Luminous  paint  contains  a  phosphoieb- 
cent  substance,  generally  a  metallic  sulphide 
painted  cup4  see  INDIAN  PAINTBRUSH 
painted  daisy  see  PYRETHRUM 

Painted  Desert,  badlands  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Little   Colorado,    N    Ariz ,    stret<  hunt   from    the 
Grand  Canyon  south  to  the  Petrified  Forest     Tho 
vivid  colors  are  mostly  reds  and  yellows 
Painted  Post,  village  (pop  2,337)  S  N  Y  ,  NW  of 
Corning,  settled   befoie   1790,   me     1893      Heavy 
machinery  is  made     Near  by  tho  Tioga  and  the 
Cohocton  join  to  form  tho  Chcmung 
Painter,  William,   1540?-! 594,  English  translator 
His  Palace  of  Pleasure  (1566-67),   a  collection  of 
translations  from  Boccaccio,  the  Heptameron,  and 
many  other  sources,  was  drawn  upon  by  Shakspeie 
and  other  Elizabethan  dramatists 
painter's  colic:  see  LEAD  POISONING 
painting,  the  direct  application  of  pigment  to  a  sur- 
face to  produce  by  tones  of  color  or  of  light  and 
dark  some  decorative  arrangement  or  the  represen- 
tation of  natuial  forms  or  objects  of  the  imagina- 
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tion  The  materials  of  the  surface,  or  ground;  the 
pigments  employed;  the  binder,  or  medium,  in 
which  the  color  10  mixed,  and  the  diluent  with 
which  it  is  extended — all  help  to  determine  the  ef- 
fects produced  in  such  common  techniques  as 
fresco,  water  color,  oil,  distemper,  tempera,  and 
encaustic.  In  addition  to  these  techniques,  paint- 
ing properly  embraces  many  others  ordinarily  asso- 
ciated with  drawing,  a  term  which  is  often  used  to 
refer  to  the  linear  aspects  of  the  same  art  But  if 
painting  and  drawing  are  not  clearly  distinguish- 
able from  each  other,  both  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  print  in  which  the  design  in  not  produced 
dnectly  but  is  transferred  ftom  another  surface  to 
that  which  it,  decorates  While  the  piint  may  be 
one  of  many  identical  works,  the  painting  or  draw- 
ing is  always  unique  Painting  haw  been  freely  com- 
bined with  many  other  arts,  including  sculpture 
and  architecture  as,  for  example,  in  ancient  Greece 
01  in  medieval  Europe,  where  most  buildings  and 
sculpture  wore  painted  Most  of  this  perishable 
decoration  has  been  lost,  but  other  works  from 
ancient  Egypt  have  preserved  their  coloring  and 
give  UR  an  insight  into  the  importance  BUC  h  an  art 
can  assume  Painting  always  has  played  a  piom 
inent  i  ole  in  human  culture  but  not  always  an  inde- 
pendent one  In  medieval  Europe  the  art  was  pri- 
marily subservient  and  only  with  the  Renaissance 
achieved  complete  independence,  although  at  least 
as  early  as  the  1.3th  cent  the  introduction  of  the 
closed  design  in  mural  painting  made  it  possible  to 
regard  the  individual  panel,  or  bubject,  as  a  single 
and  unified  whole  Above  all,  in  the  murals  of  the 
great  Giotto,  painting  had  freed  itself  from  Byzari- 
tine  tradition  and  had  become  the  vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  new  and  living  ideaH  and  sentiments 
On  the  other  hand,  even  at  the  height  of  the  Ren- 
aissance a  large  number  of  the  woi  ks  were  dec  ora- 
tions of  walls  and  altarpieces  whu  h  were  necessaiily 
conceived  m  terms  of  their  part  in  a  larger  decora- 
tive whole  and  their  appeal  for  a  large  public  The 
gieatest  masterpieces  of  Raphael  arid  Michelangelo 
and  of  the  Florentine  masters  generally  aie  public 
works  of  this  character  The  same  period,  however, 
saw  the  rise  of  the  self-sumc  lent  easel  painting  and 
the  first  use  of  oil  on  canvas,  which  facilitated  the 
transportation  of  large  works  pieviously  <  onsidered 
as  inseparable  from  a  s>po<  ific  site  Sirnultanoouslv 
are  found  the  beginnings  of  genie  and  other  secular 
themes  and  the  elaboration  of  the  portrait  All 
the^e  tendencies  are  often  associated  with  Venue, 
and  Titian  has  sometimes  been  <  ailed  the  father  of 
modem  painting  The  great  baroque  masters  car- 
ried the  c  on<  option  of  the  painting  as  nn<  roc  osm  to 
its  extreme  development,  subordinating  coloi  and 
pattern,  as  such,  to  a  ruling  idei  in  which  topre- 
sentation  of  lighting  effects  and  space  played  a 
dramatK  part  Since  their  dav  the  geneial  tend- 
ency of  Western  painting  has  been  laigelv  in  the 
direc  tion  of  greater  intmutc  v  It  is  noteworthy,  for 
example,  that  many  of  the  mantelpieces  of  the  19th 
cent  ,  and  paiticulaily  of  impiessiomsrn,  are  small 
easel  paintings  suitable  foi  the  private  home  The 
same  period  saw  the  rise  of  the  laige  public  galleiy 
with  passing  and  permanent  exhibitions,  an  insti- 
tution greatly  expanded  in  the  20th  cent  Today 
the  reawakened  interest  in  mural  painting  and  the 
c  contributions  of  painting  to  sue  h  arts  as  the  moving 
picture  have  led  some  to  believe  that  a  return  to  a 
gi eater  emphasis  on  the  public  functions  of  the  art 
is  taking  place  Such  a  view  can  find  support  in  tho 
notable  influence  of  contemporary  abstract  paint- 
ing in  the  fields  of  industiial  and  architectural  de- 
sign But  the  art  also  continues  to  enjoy  constant 
popularity  in  the  home  and  gallery  Western  paint- 
ing has  had  a  long  and  glorious  histoiv  as  an  inde- 
pendent art  From  Giotto  to  Picasso  it  has  never 
ceased  to  produce  great  exponents  who  have  ex- 
piessod  not  merely  the  taste  but  the  aspirations, 
space  concepts,  and  philosophy  of  their  respective 
periods.  In  this  respect  it  is  perhaps  rivaled  only 
by  that  of  China  As  an  adjunct  to  monumental 
architecture  it  has  probably  been  surpassed  by 
that  of  other  and  oldei  cultures  See  Ralph  Mayer, 
Artist's  Handbook  of  Material*  and  Techniques 
(1940) 

Paintsville,  city  (pop  2,324),  co  seat  of  Johnson  co  , 
E  Ky  ,  on  Paint  Creek  and  S  of  Ashland,  in  a  coal 
and  oil  area  The  city  has  oil  refineries  An  old 
trading  post,  Paint  Lu  k  Station,  was  hero. 

Paw,  S»donio  (s€d6'nv6  pish'),  1872-1918,  Portu- 
guese dictator  After  service  m  the  army  he  was 
a  professor  of  mathematics  at  Coimbra  and  a 
leader  in  the  establishment  of  the  republic  in  1910 
He  had  cabinet  posts  and  was  minister  to  Berlin 
before  in  Dec  ,  1917,  he  won  supreme  power  by  a 
coup  d'etat  Ho  was  elected  president  but  exer- 
cised dictatorial  powers  that  foreshadowed  the 
Carmona  and  Salazar  regime  He  was  assassinated 
in  Dec  ,  1918  The  name  was  formerly  spelled  Paes 

Paisley  (pilss'le),  burgh  (pop  86,445),  Renfrewshire, 
Scotland,  WSW  of  Glasgow  and  on  the  White  Cart 
3  mi  above  its  influx  to  the  Clyde  Here,  c  1163, 
was  founded  a  Cluniac  priory  which  became  an 
abbey  m  1219  The  English  set  me  to  it  in  1307 
The  present  building,  mostly  15th  tent ,  contains 
the  tomb  and  effigy  of  Manoiy,  the  daughter  of 
Robert  the  Bruce  John  Wilson  ("Christopher 
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North"  of  Blackwood't  Magazine)  and  Alexander 
Wilson  lived  in  Paisley  The  famous  Paisley  SHAWL 
is  no  longer  made.  Great  factories  now  produce 
cotton  thread,  textiles  (woolen  and  silk),  soap, 
boilers,  and  chemicals,  and  tanning  and  textile 
bleaching  and  printing  are  carried  on.  The  White 
Cart  was  made  navigable  late  m  the  18th  cent 
Palute  Indians  (pi  oof),  tribes  of  North  American 
Indians,  who  speak  Uto-Aztecaa  languages  There 
is  some  doubt  as  to  which  tribes  are  correctly 
called  Pamte;  some  scholars  sav  that  only  the 
Southern  Pamte  are  correctly  so  called,  tho  north- 
ern groups  being  tho  Paviosto  Indians  Tho  name 


Pamte,  however,  is  commonly  given  to  a  lar 
number  of  Indians  who  occupy  SW  Utah,  N 
Arizona,  BE  California,  and  SW  Nevada,  exclusive 


,  ,  , 

of  tho  Chemehuevi  Indians  of  Nevada  The  North- 
ern Pamte  are  more  warlike  than  their  southern 
relatives,  they  fought  the  miners  and  the  settlers 
of  the  '60s,  and  a  considerable  part  of  thorn  joined 
the  Bannock  in  the  war  of  1878  They,  with  the 
Shoshone  and  the  Bannock,  are  often  called  tho 
Snake  Indians  Tho  Southern  Pamte  are  often 
called  the  Digger  Indians  because  thev  subsisted 
upon  root  digging  In  general,  the  Paiute  of  tho 
Great  Basin  area  eked  out  a  meager  existence  by 
hunting,  fishing,  and  digging  for  roots  At  times 
they  ate  grasshoppeis  They  lived  in  small  round 
huts  (wic  kmps)  wluc  h  were  covered  with  tule 
rushes  It  was  among  the  Pamto  that  the  ghost 
dance  religion,  which  was  to  be  of  much  signifi- 
cance on  the  frontier  in  the  '90s,  first  appeared 
(i  1870)  The  Indian  messiah,  Wovoka,  was  a 
Paiute  The  name  is  also  spelled  Pmte  See  J  H 
Steward,  Ethnography  oj  the  Owen*  Valhy  Paiute 
(1933),  O  C  Stewart,  Northern  Paiutt  Bands 
(1939) 

Pajou,  Augustin  (oglistC'  pazhoo'),  17  JO-  1809, 
French  sculptor  He  won  the  Piix  de  Rome  at  18 
and  early  embarked  upon  a  long  career  of  roj  al 
commissions  He  is  noted  for  his  decorations  of 
tho  OpAra  at  Versailles  and  for  his  additions  to 
Goujon's  Fountain  of  the  Innocents  (Paris)  In  1760 
ho  was  admitted  to  the  Academic  ro>ale  de  Pem- 
ture  et  de  Sculpture  foi  his  statue  of  Pluto  (Louvre) 
His  best  woik,  however,  is  generally  considered  to 
be  his  portiait  busts,  among  which  are  those  of 
Pascal,  Descartes,  Buff  on,  and  Mme  du  Barry 
He  is  well  represented  in  the  Louvre 

Pakenham,  Sir  Edward  Michael  (pa'kunum),  1778 
1815,  British  general  He  gave  distinguished  serv 
ice  in  the  Peninsular  War,  but  is  chiefly  remem- 
bered as  the  leader  of  the  British  fore  es  in  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans,  last  engagement  of  the  War  of 
1812,  fought  on  Jan  8,  1815,  after  peace  had  been 
signed  at  Ghent  Andrew  JACKSON  led  the  Amer- 
ican troops  who  won  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
British  Pakenham  was  killed 

Pakistan  (pa'klstan",  piklstan'),  country  (360,780 
sq  mi  ,  pop  80,260,000)  E  Asia  Karachi  is  the 
capital  Pakistan  is  divided  into  two  tracts,  which 
are  separated  bv  territory  of  India  West  Pakistan, 
whic  h  is  on  the  Arabian  Sea,  is  bordered  bv  Iran 
and  Afghanistan  on  the  west  and  b\  India  on  tho 
east  It  compiises  BALUCHISTAN,  West  Punjab 
(see  PUNJAB),  and  SIND  provs  and  Noimi-Wi-sr 
FRONTIER  PRO\  INC  E,  and  the  native  states  BAHA- 
WALPUH  and  KHAIRPUR  East  Pakistan,  coex- 
tensive with  East  Bengal  prov  (seo  BRISK,  AL),  is  on 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  it  is  bordered  by  India  on  the 
west  and  notth  and  bv  India  and  Burma  on  the  east 
Pakistan  also  claims  KASHMIR  The  country  is  a 
republic  and  a  dominion  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations  It  was  formed  in  1947  out  oi 
the  areas  of  India  which  were  predominantly  Mos- 
lem in  population  Chiefly  responsible  for  forming 
Pakistan  were  Mahomed  All  JINN\H  (the  first  gov- 
einor  general)  and  the  MOSLEM  LEAGUE  ,  which  he 
headed.  For  a  discussion  of  the  geogi  aphv,  history, 
and  economy  of  the  areas  which  constitute  Paki- 
stan, see  INDIA  and  articles  on  the  provinces 

palace,  stnctlv,  tho  residence  of  a  sovereign  or 
prince,  by  extension  the  lesidence  of  an  important 
dignitary  of  Church  or  state,  as  an  archbishop's 
palace  or  a  viceroy  's  palace  The  tei  m  is  also  used, 
loosely,  for  an  extensive  and  sumptuous  dwelling, 
whatever  the  owner's  rank  The  French  equivalent 
valais  is  often  applied  to  public  buildings,  as 
Palais  do  Justice,  the  Italian  term  palazzo  to  any 
large  private  mansion  in  town  or  country  ,  as  well  as 
to  public  buildings  and  io>al  residences 

Palacios  (pula'shns),  town  (pop  2,288),  S  Texas,  on 
Matagorda  Bay  and  SW  of  Houston,  settled  1903, 
me  1909  It  is  a  small  port  with  fishing,  shrimp- 
ing, and  oyatering,  and  the  suiroundmg  country 
produc  es  c  attle  and  rice  A  military  camp  here  was 
active  in  the  Second  World  War 

Palacio  Vald£s,  Armando  (arman'do  palu'thvo  val- 
das'),  1853-1938,  Spanish  novelist  and  critic  He 
studied  law  at  the  Umv  of  Madrid,  but  turned  to 
writing  as  a  career  His  publications  began  with 
tho  critical  works  Los  oradores  del  Ateneo  [the  ora- 
tors of  the  Athenaeum]  (1878),  Los  novdistas  espa- 
notes  [the  Spanish  novelists]  (1878),  and  Nuevo  viaje 
al  Parnaso  [new  roads  to  Pamassus]  (1879)  and 
another  written  with  Leopoldo  Alas,  La  literatura 
en  1881  (1882)  He  owes  his  fame  to  his  realistic 
novels,  characterised  by  a  genuinely  optimistic 
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outlook  on  life  Some  of  the  best  known  are  El 
senonto  Octavvo  (1881),  Maria  y  Maria  (1883;  Eng 
tr  ,  The  Marquis  ofPenalta,  1886),  Jost  (1885,  Eng 
tr,  1901),  El  cuarto  poder  (1888,  Eng.  tr.,  The 
Fourth  Estate,  1901),  La  Hermann,  San  Sulpicw 
(1889,  Eng  tr,  Sister  St  Suljnce,  1890),  and  La 
alegria  del  capitdn  Ribot  (1899,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Joy  of 
Captain  Ribot,  1900),  besides  the  series  m  which 
Dr  Angfihco  appears,  Anos  de  juventud  del  doctor 
Anoflwo  and  La  hija  de  Natalia  (1924)  An  English 
collec  tion  of  short  stories  appeared  in  1935 
Palacky,  Frantisek,  Czech  FrantiSek  PalackH 
(fran'tvlsh^k  pa'Htske),  1798-1876,  Czech  nation- 
al loader  and  historian,  b  Moravia  One  of  the 
leaders  in  tho  c  ultural  and  national  revival  of  tho 
Czechs,  ho  was  elected  (1848)  to  tho  constituent 
assembly  in  Vienna  and  in  the  same  year  presided 
over  the  first  Pan-Slav  Congress  (see  PAN-SLAVISM) 
at  Prague  He  later  served  as  a  representative  both 
in  the  Austrian  parliament  and  in  the  Bohemian 
diet  Strongly  mfluenc  ed  by  Kant  and  J  J  Rous- 
seau, Palacky  saw  the  mission  of  the  Czech  nation 
as  a  bearer  of  the  democratic  ideal  Far  from 
wishing  the  dissolution  of  the  Austro-Hunganan 
Monarchy,  he  advocated  its  reorganization  into  a 
federation  of  free  and  equal  nationalities,  pointing 
the  way  to  a  general  European  solution  His  para- 
phrase of  Voltairo — "If  the  Austrian  empire  did 
not  exist,  it  would  have  to  bo  invented" — remains 
famous  A  liberal  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
Palacky  advocated  national  liberation  through  en- 
lightenment and  education  rather  than  by  revolu 
tionary  methods  His  chief  historic  al  work,  Ge 
schichte  Jiohmens  [history  of  Bohemia]  (in  German, 
5  vols  ,  1836-67,  in  Czech,  5  vols  ,  1848  67),  ex 
erted  tremendous  influence  m  giving  a  direction  to 
Czech  national  consciousness  and  thus  partiallv 
vindicated  his  method  Its  scholarhness  is  marred 
by  Palacky's  nationalist  and  Protestant  bias 
Palaemon  (pule'm&n),  Greek  sea-god,  protector  of 
ships,  in  whose  honor  the  ISTHMIAN  GAMES  vveie  col 
obrated  Once  a  mortal  (Mehcertes),  he  became  a 
sea-god  when  he  and  his  mother,  INO,  leaped  into 
tho  sea  to  escape  the  murderous  frenzy  of  his  father, 
ATHAMAS  Palaemon  was  identified  with  the  Ro 
man  god  Portunus 

palaeo  ,  for  words  beginning  thus  see  also  PALEO- 
Palaeologus  (palefi'lugiis),  Greek  dj nasty  which 
ruled  the  Bvzantmc  Empire  from  its  restoration 
in  1261  to  its  final  conquest  bv  the  Turks  in  1453 
The  first  emperor  was  MICHAEL  VIII,  restorer  of 
the  empire  He  was  succeeded  bv  ANDRONICUH  II 
(reigned  1282-1328)  and  ANDRONICLS  III  (reigned 
1328-41)  JOHN  V  acceded  in  1341.  but  was  kept 
from  the  throne  till  1355  by  John  VI  (John  ('ant  a- 
cuzenc)  and  from  1376  till  1379  by  his  son,  An- 
dromcus  IV  At  his  death  (1391)  M\NUEL  II  suc- 
ceeded He  had  to  share  his  rule  with  JOHN  VII 
after  1399  His  sons  JOHN  VIII  (reigned  1425-48) 
and  CONSTANT-INK  XI  (reigned  1448-53)  succeeded 
him  Constantino  XI  was  killed  when  the  Turks 
stormed  Constantinople  Branches  of  tho  Palaeo- 
logus  familv  survived  in  various  European  coun- 
tries One  branch  ruled  the  Italian  marquisate  ot 
Montforrat  from  the  14th  cent  until  its  extinction 
in  1536  Main  of  tho  Palaeologi  distinguished 
themselves  through  their  humaneness  and  erudi- 
tion Thev  fostered  a  revival  of  Hellenism  which 
helped  the  Greek  people  to  retain  its  identity 
through  the  long  centuries  of  Turkish  rule  that 
followed  As  statesmen  thev  had  to  contend 
against  the  pressure  of  the  Turks  and  against  the 
reluctance  of  Western  Europe  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  Orthodox  Greeks 

Palafox.  Jose  de  (hosa'  da  pilufokh').  17769-1847, 
Spanish  general  in  the  PENINSULAR  WAR,  cele- 
brated for  his  heroic  defense  of  Saragossa  He  or- 
ganized resistance  against  the  French  invaders  in 
1808  and  was  elected  captain  general  of  Aragon 
Holding  Saragossa  with  an  improvised  garrison  of 
citizens  and  peasants,  ho  refused  to  surrender  to 
the  French  who  had  breached  tho  city  walls  and 
held  out  behind  street  bamcades  from  lime  to 
Aug  ,  1808,  when  the  French  withdiew  In  Dec  , 
1808,  the  French  under  Lannes  again  besieged  the 
city  Palafox  sui  rendered  only  in  Feb  ,  1809,  aftei 
three  weeks  of  stioet  fighting  had  resulted  in  the 
death  of  some  50,000  Spaniards  Ho  was  hold  a 
prisoner  in  France,  at  Vincennes,  until  1813  Pala- 
fox commanded  the  royal  guards  during  the  up- 
risings of  1820-23  against  i-erdmand  VII,  but  he 
lost  his  post  because  of  his  stand  in  favor  of  the 
constitution  He  latei  commanded  the  lo\al 
troops  against  the  Cail^ts  and  was  created  duke  of 
Saragossa  in  1834 

Palafox  y  Mendoza,  Juan  de  (hwiln'  da  palafokh'  e 
mando'tlui),  1600-1059,  Spanish  churchman  and 
colonial  adinmistratoi  Ho  occupied  posts  at  the 
court  befote  leaving  Spam  and  arrived  in  Mexico 
in  1640  as  bishop  of  Puobla  and  visitor  general  of 
New  Spam  He  involved  himself  in  a  struggle  with 
the  regular  clergy  over  their  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions When  the  viceroy,  suspected  of  Portuguese 
sympathies  and  accused  of  misgov erument,  was 
removed  from  office,  Bishop  Palafox  became  (1642) 
viceroy  ad  interim  He  refused  the  archiepisco- 
pal  honors  offered  him,  but  administered  the  arch- 
diocese of  Mexico.  For  a  short  time  all  the  impor- 
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tant  offices  of  New  Spain  were  centered  in  him 
He  ruled  vigorously  and  corrected  financial  abuses 
Palafox  is,  however,  best  remembered  for  his  quar- 
rel with  the  Jesuits,  which  began  in  1647  The  dis- 
pute grew  acrimonious  and  reached  such  lengths 
that  Palafox  excommunicated  all  those  who  at- 
tended Jesuit  churches  He  had  to  flee  Puebla  in 
fear  of  hia  life  and  in  164()  went  to  Spain,  where 
he  received  the  see  of  Osma  in  1653  His  quarrel 
with  the  Jesuits  was  formally  closed,  but  was  much 
discussed  by  opponents  of  the  order  later 
Palaihnihan  Indians  see  PIT  RIVER  INDIANS. 
Palal  (pa'-)  [Hob  , -judge],  worker  on  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  Neh  3  '25 

Palamas,  Kostes  (kdstts'  palamas'),  1859-1943, 
Greek  poet,  studied  at  the  Umv  of  Athens  He 
served  the  university  as  secretary  for  many  years 
Except  for  his  enrlv  work,  he  wrote  in  demotic  or 
vernacular  Greek  and  translated  into  this  idiom 
the  New  Testament  and  the  works  of  various 
European  writers  Among  his  volumes  of  poetry 
are  Songs  of  My  Fatherland  (1886),  Hymn  to 
Athena  (1889),  The  Twelve  Speeches  of  the  Gypsy 
(1907),  The  Flute  of  the  King  (1910),  and  a  lyric 
drama,  Tnsevyene  (1903,  Eng  tr  ,  Royal  Blossom, 
1923)  Part  of  his  Life  Unshakeable  (1904)  was  pub- 
lished in  English  as  Life  Immovable  (Part  I,  1919) 
and  A  Hundred  Voices  and  Other  Poems  (Part  II, 
incomplete,  1921) 

Palamedes  (p&lume'dez),  in  Greek  mythology, 
crafty  Greek  hero  in  the  Trojan  War  He  excited 
the  hatred  of  Agamemnon  and  Diomed  because  he 
wanted  peace  and  that  of  Odysseus  because  he  saw 
through  Odysseus'  feigned  madness  Odysseus 
planted  forged  evidence  of  treachery  in  Palamedes' 
tent  and  had  him  killed  for  it  The  invention  of 
scales,  measures,  dice,  the  discus,  the  alphabet, 
and  lighthouses  was  credited  to  Palamedes 
palate  (p&'llt) ,  the  roof  of  the  mouth  It  consists  of  a 
bony  portion  (hard  palate)  and  a  soft  muscular 
portion  (the  soft  palate)  which  terminates  in  the 
uvula  The  palate  separates  the  oral  cavity  from 
the  nasal  tavitv  Failure  of  the  parts  of  the  palate 
to  unite  during  development  results  in  a  condition 
known  as  cleft  palate,  which  interferes  with  eating 
and  speech  Cleft  palate  is  best  reduced  by  surgery 
in  infancy,  in  some  cases,  mechanical  dental  ap- 
pliances known  as  obturators,  are  of  assistance  in 
correcting  the  defect 

Palatinate  (pula'tmlf),  Ger  Pfalz  (pfalts),  two 
regions  of  Germany  They  are  related  historically, 
but  not  geographically  The  Rhenish  or  Lower 
Palatinate  (Ger  Rheinpfolz  or  Niederpfalz),  often 
called  simply  the  Palatinate,  extends  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  and  borders  in  the  south  on 
France  and  in  the  west  on  the  Saar  Territory  It 
belonged  to  Bavaria  until  1945,  but  became  (1946) 
a  district  (2,111  sq  mi  ,  pop  958,503)  of  the  newly 
created  state  of  RHINFLAND-PALATINATE,  under 
French  occupation  Neustadt  an  der  Hardt  is  the 
capital,  Ludwigshafen,  Kaiserslautern,  Pirmasens, 
and  Speyer  are  the  chief  cities  It  is  a  rich  agricul- 
tural region,  famed  for  its  wines  The  Upper 
Palatinate  (Gor  Oberpfalz)  is  a  province  (3,724 
sq  mi  ,  pop  888,522)  of  NE  Bavaria,  separated  in 
the  east  from  Czechoslovakia  by  the  Bohemian 
Forest  REGKNSBUBO  is  the  capital  Agriculture 
and  cattle  raising  are  the  chief  occupations  The 
name  of  the  two  regions  came  from  the  office  known 
as  count  palatine,  a  title  used  in  the  Roman,  By- 
zantine, and  Holy  Roman  empires  and  elsewhere, 
notably  m  England,  Hungary,  and  Poland  The 
rights  of  office  varied,  but  in  general  it  may  bo  said 
that  the  palatine  had  superior  judicial  functions 
and  enjoyed  privileges  superior  to  those  of  other 
nobles  hmperor  Frederick  I  bestowed  (1156)  the 
title  count  palatine  on  his  brother  Conrad,  who  was 
in  possession  of  territories  on  both  sides  of  tho 
Rhine  More  extensive  than  the  present  Rhenish 
Palatinate,  these  territories  included  the  northern 
part  of  modem  Baden,  but  not  the  bishopric  of 
Speyer  and  other  enclaves  in  the  palatine  lands  W 
of  the  Rhine  When  Conrad's  line  died  out,  the 
Palatinate  passed  (1214)  to  the  Bavarian  WITTFLSK 
BACH  dynasty  The  Wittelsbachs  also  enlarged 
their  holdings  along  the  Bohemian  border,  which 
were  constituted  as  the  Upper  Palatinate  from 
the  14th  cent  until  1777  the  Wittelsbach  holdings 
were  split  between  the  two  mam  lines  of  tho  fam- 
ily the  senior  line  held  the  two  palatinates,  the 
junior  line  held  Bavaria  The  electoral  vote  (see 
ELECTORS)  alternated  at  first  between  the  two 
lines,  but  was  settled  (1356)  by  the  Golden  Bull 
on  the  counts  palatine,  henceforth  known  as  elec- 
tors palatine  Their  territories  were  called  the 
Electoral  Palatinate  (Ger  Kurpfale)  Elector 
RUPERT  became  emperor  m  1400  After  his  death 
the  Palatinate  line  divided  into  several  collateral 
branches,  which  held  territories  of  their  own  Tho 
direct  line  was  succeeded  (1559)  by  the  counts 
palatine  of  Simmern,  who  in  turn  were  succeeded 
by  the  dukes  palatine  of  Neuburg  (1685)  and  the 
counts  palatine  of  Sulzbach  (1742)  The  Rhenish 
Palatinate  flourished  in  the  15th  and  16th  cent, 
and  its  capital,  HEIDELBERG,  was  a  center  of  the 
German  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  The  elec- 
tion (1619)  of  Elector  Frederick  V  (see  FREDERICK 
THE  WINTER  KINO)  as  king  of  Bohemia  precipitftt- 
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ed  the  Thirty  Years  War,  in  which  the  Palatinate 
was  ravaged  both  by  the  imperial  forces  under 
Tilly  and  by  the  Protestant  army  under  Manafeld 
A  border  country,  the  Rhenish  Palatinate  was  to 
suffer  several  more  devastations  in  the  wars  of  the 
17th  and  18th  cent  The  Upper  Palatinate  and 
the  electoral  vote  wore  taken  from  Frederick  and 
transferred  to  Bavaria,  but  at  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia (1648)  a  new  vote  was  created  for  Fred- 
erick's successor,  Charles  Louis  The  Palatmate- 
Ncuburg  line  acquired  (16(>t>)  the  contested  duchies 
of  JlUich  and  Berg  but,  after  its  accession  (1685) 
to  the  Electoral  Palatinate,  became  involved  in 
the  War  of  the  Grand  Alliance  with  Louis  XIV, 
who  ordered  the  devastation  (1688--89)  of  tho 
Rhenish  Palatinate  In  1720  the  capital  was  trans- 
ferred to  MANNHEIM  The  failure  (1777)  of  the 
Bavarian  line  united  all  Wittelsbach  lands  except 
the  du(  hy  of  ZWEIBROCKEN  under  Elector  Charles 
Theodore.  After  the  War  of  the  BAVARIAN  SUC- 
CESSION (1777-79)  the  succession  to  Bavaria,  the 
Palatinate,  and  Julie  h  and  Berg  was  settled  on  the 
Polatinate-Birkcnfeld  lino,  which  held  Zwei- 
brticken  However,  when  Duke  Maximilian  of 
Zweibnicken  acceded  (1799),  tho  palatine  lands 
W  of  the  Rhine  had  been  conquered  by  France  in 
the  Fremh  Revolutionary  Wars  In  1803  Maxi- 
milian ceded  the  palatine  lands  E  of  tho  Rhine  to 
Baden,  Hesse,  and  Nassau,  but  in  1806  he  became 
king  of  a  much-enlarged  Bavaria,  and  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  (1815)  he  recovered  part  of  tho 
Rhenish  Palatinate  W  of  the  Rhine,  including 
Speyer  and  other  enclaves  Several  districts,  how- 
ever, were  awarded  to  Prussia  and  Oldenburg  The 
Upper  Palatuiate  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
Regensburg,  which  replaced  Amberg  as  capital 
Both  the  Rhenish  and  the  Upper  Palatinate  be- 
came integral  parts  of  Bavaria 
Palatine  (pa'hUIn),  village  (pop  2,222),  NE  111, 

NNW  of  Chicago,  in  a  farm  area,  me   1869 
Palatine,  hill  see  Rome  before  Augustus  and  Roman 

Empire  under  ROME 

Palatka  (pulat'ku),  city  (pop  7,140),  co  seat  of 
Putnam  co  ,  NE  Fla  ,  on  the  8t  Johns  and  S  of 
Jacksonville.  It  is  a  commercial  center  and  river 
port  handling  lumber,  truck,  and  fruit  Founded  as 
a  trading  post  in  1821,  it  was  the  site  of  a  military 
post  in  the  Semmole  War  and  developed  as  an  im- 
portant rjver  port  and  resort  in  the  second  half  of 
the  19th  cent  The  city  is  noted  for  its  axalea 
gardens 

Palau  (piilou'),  island  group  (188 sq  mi  ;pop  5,900), 
W  Pacific,  in  the  W  Caroline  Islands  It  is  c  550 
mi  E  of  the  Philippines  The  group  includes  four 
volcanic  islands  (Babclthuap,  Koror,  Arakabesan, 
and  Malakal),  four  coral  islands  (Urukthapel,  An- 
gaur,  Aurapushekaru,  and  Pelehu),  Kayangel  atoll, 
and  numerous  islets  Phosphate  and  bauxite  are 
produced  In  the  Second  World  War,  Palau  was 
the  major  Japanese  naval  base  in  the  W  Carolines 
and  the  only  important  stronghold  in  the  group  to 
be  taken  (1944)  by  U  H  forces  Palau  is  sometimes 
spelled  Pelew 

Palawan  (pala'wan),  island  (4,550  sq  mi  ;  pop 
43,813),  Philippine  Islands,  N  of  Borneo  and  be- 
tween the  Sulu  and  South  China  seas  There  is  an 
underground  river  flowing  to  the  sea  on  the  west 
coast,  its  source  has  not  been  detei mined  The  is- 
land is  inhabited  by  Moros  It  is  pi  imarily  agricul- 
tural, and  nee,  corn,  tobacco,  and  copra  are  pro- 
duced A  U  S  naval  air  base  is  here  On  the  east 
coast  is  Puerto  Pnncesa,  the  capital  of  Palawan 
prov  (5,693  sq  mi  ,  pop  93,673),  comprising 
Palawan  and  the  near-by  island  groups  of  Calamian 
and  Cuvo 

Pale,  in  Irish  history,  that  district  of  indefinite  and 
varying  limits  around  Dublin  ui  which  English 
rule  was  dominant  and  the  authority  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  was  exercised  before  the  complete  sub- 
jugation of  Ireland  to  English  rule  Tho  term  was 
first  used  in  the  14th  cent  to  designate  what  had 
previously  been  called  English  land  Outlying  dis- 
tricts were  styled  the  marches,  or  border  lands 
In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  the  Pale  extended  N 
from  Dublin  to  Dundalk  and  c  20  mi.  inland  from 
the  coast  It  disappeared  in  the  ensuing  years  as 
the  English  control  of  the  whole  of  Ireland  was 
made  effective  Another  English  Palo  centered 
around  Calais  in  France  until  1558,  and  still  an- 
other in  Scotland  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent 
In  Russia  the  Pale  designated  those  regions  in 
which  Jews  were  allowed  to  live  The  Jewish  Pale 
was  established  at  the  first  partition  of  Poland 
Many  of  the  restrictions  of  the  system  were  in 
fone  until  the  Revolution  of  1917 
Palembang  (palgmbang'),  city  (pop  108,145),  capi- 
tal of  the  state  of  South  Sumatra,  Indonesia,  on  SE 
Sumatra,  largest  city  on  the  island  A  port  on  the 
Musi  river,  it  is  the  trade  center  for  an  area  pro- 
ducing oil  and  rubber  There  are  machine  shops 
and  shipyards  Palembang  in  the  8th  cent  was  the 
capital  of  a  powerful  Hindu-Indonesian  kingdom 
Palencia  (pal&n'thea),  city  (pop.  30,127),  capital  of 
Palencia  prov.,  NW  Spain,  in  Leon  It  is  an  agri- 
cultural trade  center  noted  for  the  woolen  blankets 
made  here  Palencia  was  recovered  from  the  Moore 
in  the  10th  cent  and  was  in  tho  12th  and  13th  cent 
a  favorite  residence  of  the  kings  of  Leon.  The  first 


university  in  Spain  was  founded  here  (1212  or 
1214),  but  was  removed  to  Salamanca  m  1238 
There  is  a  notable  Gothic  cathedral  (14th- 16th 
cent )  containing  a  fine  collection  of  old  Flemish 
tapestries, 

Palenque  (paleng/ka),  ancient  city  of  the  MAYA  in 
Chiapas,  S  Mexico,  m  the  Usumacinta  valley.  Its 
architectural  elegance,  adapted  to  tropical  and 
topographical  conditions,  was  a  high  point  in  the 
art  of  the  Old  Empire.  Stucco  sculpturing  and  low- 
relief  paneling  reached  their  highest  expression  at 
Palenque  Nearly  life-size  figures  were  modeled 
and  carved  in  flowing  lines  and  were  lavishly 
painted  Entablatures  sloping  inward  and  roofs 
slanting  back  to  give  a  mansard  effect  show  the 
range  of  architectural  ideas  among  the  Maya 

Paleocene  epoch*  see  EOCENE  EPOCH 

paleography  (pal6&'gruf6)  [Gr., -early  writing],  term 
sometimes  meaning  all  study  and  interpretation  of 
old  ways  of  recording  language  In  a  narrower 
sense,  it  excludes  epigraphy  (the  study  of  inscup- 
tions)  and  includes  only  the  writing  that  19  done 
on  such  materials  as  wax,  papyrus,  pan  hment, 
and  paper  The  letters  of  inscriptions  favor  straight 
lines  and  sharp  angles  Letters  made  with  a  stylus, 
brush,  reed,  or  pen  favor  curved  lines  and  tend  to 
become  cursive,  a  letter,  a  word,  or  several  words 
being  made  without  lifting  the  writing  implement 
In  Western  Europe  and  in  regions  that  have  adopt- 
ed Western  European  ways  of  writing,  letters  of 
all  kinds— capital  and  lower  case,  roman,  italic, 
black  letter,  and  script — are  derived  from  the 
capital  letters  of  Roman  inscriptions  From  these 
"square"  capitals  developed  less  severe  capitals 
called  "rustu "  and  also  letters  called  "uncial," 
with  more  curves  than  capitals  have  The  uncial 
M,  for  example,  substitutes  curves  for  the  two 
angles  at  the  top,  as  the  lower-case  letter  does 
Capitals  and  uncials  are  called  majuscules  and  are 
distinguished  from  minuscules,  the  lower-case 
letters  The  lower-case  letters  established  them- 
selves definitely  in  Alcum's  school  at  Tours  in  the 
tune  of  Charlemagne  Letters  of  the  kind  preferred 
in  that  school  are  known  as  Carolmgian,  or  Caro- 
line, minuscules.  Efforts  to  mako  letters  ornate- 
led  to  the  development  of  black  letter,  no  longer 
in  common  use  except  for  the  German  language 
Letters  of  this  ornate  kind,  with  manv  angles  and 
with  heavy  shading,  are  sometimes  culled  gothir — 
a  term  that  is  unfortunately  ambiguous,  since  it 
is  used  by  printers  for  very  simple  letters,  without 
serifs  In  type,  italic  letters  wore  introduced  b\ 
Aldus  Manutms,  they  are  said  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  handwriting  of  Petrarch  Local, 
temporary,  and  individual  variations  in  letter 
forms  are  countless  As  \he  Spem  erian  script  of 
the  19th  cent  enables  us  to  give  an  approximate 
date  for  a  document  written  in  it,  one  skilled  m 
handwriting  con  often  assign  a  place  and  a  date 
to  a  document  of  earlier  times  It  is  possible  some- 
times even  to  identify  the  writer  of  a  document 
and  to  distinguish  forgeries  from  authentic  doc  u- 
monts.  Specialists  devote  themselves  also  to  the 
many  forms  of  writing  not  derived  fiom  Roman 
capitals,  as  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Chinese  See  also 
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paleolith  (pa'lculTth)  [Gr  , -early  Btone),  any  imple- 
ment of  flint,  quartzite,  or  other  hard  stone,  shaped 
by  chipping,  found  in  gravel  beds  of  river  valleys 
and  in  caves  of  N  France  and  parts  of  England,  in 
Belgium,  Greece,  Italy,  Spam,  Portugal,  and  othei 
regions  They  are  unpolished  and  are  the  simplest 
form  of  instruments  for  such  purposes  as  cutting, 
scraping,  and  boring  Some  served  as  axes,  others 
as  spearheads  Their  existence  in  asso<  lation  with 
remains  of  animals  now  extinct  or  no  longer  indig- 
enous to  the  localities  where  they  are  found  is  an 
indication  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  they  aie 
classed  as  belonging  to  the  Paleolithic  period 

Paleolithic  period  (pft'leull'thrk,  -leo-  pa"-)  or  Old 
Stone  Age,  the  earliest  recognized  period  ot  human 
development  and  the  longest  phase  of  mankind's 
history.  It  is  approximately  coextensive  with  the 
Pleistocene  geologic  period,  beginning  probablv 
1,000,000  years  ago  and  continuing  until  the  end 
of  the  last  glaciation,  about  20,000}  ears  ago.  Def- 
inite evidence  of  human  activity  in  the  earlier 
Pliocene  epoch  is  lacking,  but  trac  es  of  purposeful 
activity  in  the  earliest  Paleolithic  indicate  that 
systems  of  speech  and  social  living  weie  at  least 
rudimentanly  developed  Hunting  characterises 
the  entire  period  In  the  lower  phase,  the  lack  of 
permanent  habitations  and  the  nature  of  the 
known  implements  suggest  a  weak  and  defensive 
people  Each  technological  step  brought  more 
successful  adaptation,  and  by  upper  Paleolithic 
times  there  apparently  were  no  animals  not  suc- 
cessfully hunted  and  few  climates  too  ngoious  for 
survival  Earliest  centeis  of  culture  cannot  be 
established,  but  despite  the  preponderance  of 
European  data,  that  area  appears  to  be  peripheral 
to  the  development  and  spread  of  mankind  Be- 
cause prehistoric  study  was  first  concentrated  in 
France  and  Scandinavia,  there  have  arisen  detailed 
classifications  of  tools  and  industries  identified  by 
local  names  of  places  in  those  countries  which  fail 
to  convey  the  extended  spatial  and  tune  relations 
of  these  cultures.  More  is  known  of  the  imple- 
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ments  than  of  the  men  who  made  them.  From  ran- 
dom utilization  of  materials  at  hand,  man  perfected 
his  pounding,  chopping,  and  scraping  tools,  once 
the  skill  to  provide  them  with  cutting  edges  was 
acquired,  his  advance  was  relatively  rapid  Three 
general  types  of  stone  industry  are  characteristic 
of  the  Paleolithic  The  core  tools,  best  exemplified 
by  the  coup  de  poing  or  hand  axe,  were  shaped  on  a 
central  rock  mass  Flake  implements  were  fashion- 
ed from  the  struck-off  fragments  The  upper  Paleo- 
lithic blade  industries,  associated  with  modern 
man,  show  a  refined  and  skillful  combination  of 
techniques  providing  kmfehke  and  hafted  tools 
In  general,  flake  industries  wore  distributed  north 
of  the  Eurasian  mountains  and  may  indicate  a 
special  adaptation  of  forest  hunting  peoples  The 
core  or  hand-axe  cultures  appear  to  be  confined  to 
the  mild  phasoB  of  the  Pleistocene  The  Abbevilhan 
or  Chellean  core  industries  evolved  in  the  middle 
Paleolithic  into  the  Achculian,  a  strikingly  con- 
servative phase  which  lasted  over  300,000  years, 
persisting  in  Europe  until  the  last  glaciation  Con- 
temporaneous with  the  AbbeviHian  and  mid- 
Acheuhan  in  Europe,  the  Clactoman  flake  industry 
gave  rise  in  its  final  stage  to  the  Levalloisian  tech- 
nique This  method  of  striking  flakes  along  the 
line  of  fracture,  from  a  core  prepared  to  provide  an 
improved  cutting  edge,  was  the  major  step  of  the 
middle  Paleolithic  Also  conservative,  the  Levalloi- 
sian  industries  survived  in  Europe  nearlv  200,000 
years  and  in  South  Africa  to  modern  times  The 
beginnings  of  extensive  hunting  arc  indicated  here 
Here,  too,  is  the  first  conclusive  evidence  of  belief 
systems  centering  on  magic  and  the  supernatural 
and  of  ritual  burial  The  appeal  ance  of  the  Aung- 
nacian  blade  industries  in  the  upper  Paleolithic 
coincides  with  the  remarkable  spread  of  Homo 
sapiens  Tools  were  profuse  Sewn  clothing  was 
worn  Ceremonials  were  much  elaborated,  and  the 
upper  Paleolithic  marked  the  spread  of  a  variety  of 
cultures,  invariably  associated  with  Neanderthal 
man,  through  central  and  SW  Asia,  North  Africa, 
and  Europe  These  cultures,  identified  as  Mouster- 
lan,  are  primarily  flake  industries  but  derive  cer- 
tain retouching  skills  from  tore  techniques  This 
was  the  period  of  lock  shelter  and  cave  dwelling, 
and  sculpture  and  painting  had  their  beginnings 
Climatic  fluctuations  were  the  probable  cause  of 
great  migrations  The  relatively  brief  appearance 
of  the  Solutrean  culture,  characterized  by  fine 
lance  points  and  blades,  was  apparently  an  invasion 
from  Iran  into  NW  Europe  and  Spain  It  was  re- 
placed by  the  Magdaleman,  the  final  major  phase 
of  the  Paleolithic  Its  blade  industries  were  derived 
from  the  Gravettmn  or  upper  Aungnac  lan  and  last- 
ed about  50  000  years  Weapons  were  highly  re- 
fined and  varied,  and  cave  art  was  perfected 
Along  the  southern  edge  of  the  i<  e  sheet,  boats  and 
harpoons  were  developed  Microhths,  or  ting 
points,  suitable  for  small  game,  are  most  character- 
istic of  the  grassv  plains  of  Asia  and  Africa  It  is 
assumed  that  Cornbe-Capelle  man  is  associated 
with  the  lower  Aungnacian  Grimaldic  man  is 
placed  in  the  middle  or  upper  Aurignacian,  contem- 
porary with  the  two  Cro-Magnon  races,  who  also 
continue  through  the  Solutrean  and  Magdaleman, 
when  Chancelade  man  lived  By  the  close  of  the 
Paleolithic,  agriculture  and  domestic  animals,  the 
principal  characteristics  of  the  NEOLITHIC  PERIOD, 
were  about  to  appear  See  also  MAN,  PRIMITIVE, 
and  CAVE  ART  See  H  F  Osborn,  Men  of  the  Old 
Stone  Age  (3d  ed  ,  1919),  M  C  Burkitt,  The  Old 
Stone  Age  (2d  od  ,  1949) 

Paliologue,  Maurice  (m6res'  piila616g'),  1859-1944, 
French  diplomat  and  writer  Ho  was  (1914-17) 
ambassador  at  St  Petersburg  and  played  an  im- 
portant part  m  the  negotiations  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  He  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  Franco-Russian  cooperation  His  La 
Russte  det  tsars  pendant  la  grande  guerre  (3  vols  , 
1922,  Eng  tr  ,  1924-25)  is  a  valuable  source  book 
From  1917  to  1920  he  was  chief  secretary  in  the 
French  foreign  office  A  member  of  the  French 
Academy  from  1928,  he  wrote  studies  on  Cavour, 
Alfred  de  Vigny,  Vauvenargues,  Empress  Eugenie, 
Chinese  art,  and  diplomacy  in  the  age  of  romanti- 
cism 

paleontology  (pa*l§unto'luje,  pa'leon-)  [Gr  , -study 
of  early  beings],  the  science  of  the  life  of  past  geo- 
logic time  as  studied  through  the  FOSSIL  Although 
paleontology  deals  with  early  forms  of  life,  it  is 
usually  treated  as  a  part  of  geology,  rather  than 
biology,  because  the  environment  of  the  animals 
and  plants  with  which  it  deals  cannot  be  properly 
understood  and  reconstructed  without  knowledge 
of  the  ago  and  structure  of  the  rocks  m  which  their 
remains  are  found.  Paleontology  IH  further  united 
to  geology  because  paleontological  evidence  is  one 
of  the  most  important  types  of  evidence  for  the 
correlation  of  the  ages  of  rook  strata  (see  STRATIFI- 
CATION). Just  as  biology  is  commonly  divided  into 
BOTANY  and  ZOOLOGY,  so  paleontology  is  often 
divided  into  paleobotany  (paleophytology)  and 
paleoBoology  Paleontology  as  a  science  separate 
from  geology  dates  from  the  19th  cent ,  especially 
from  the  work  of  CUVIER  on  fossils  It  received  a 
great  stimulus  from  the  publication  of  the  evolu- 
tionary hypothesis  of  DABWIN.  See  E  W.  Berry, 
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Paleontology  (1029);  J  H.  Bradley,  Jr.,  Parade  of 
the  Ltwno  (1030)  ,  A  M  Davies,  Introduction  to 
Paleontology  (2d  ed.,  1947);  H.  H  8  winner  ton, 
Outline*  of  Palaeontology  (3d  ed.,  1947) 
Paleozoic  era  (pa'leuadlk)  [Gr,  -early  life],  third 
grand  division  of  geologic  time  When  shallow  seas 
spread  over  the  land  after  the  long  erosion  interval 
which  succeeded  the  Proterozoic  era,  the  continents 
already  had  taken  the  form  which  they  preserved 
during  most  of  the  era  In  North  America  two  great 
troughs  or  geosvnclmes  were  the  principal  physical 
features  One  of  them,  the  Appalachian  geosyn- 
cline,  ran  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Labrador, 
along  the  line  of  the  present  Appalachian  Mts  ,  the 
other,  the  Cordilleran  geosynclme,  followed  the 
line  of  the  present  Cordilleran  range  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  8  California  These  goosynehnes  were 
submerged  by  successive  floods  and  received  the 
products  of  erosion  from  the  neighboring  lands,  so 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  American  Paleozoic 
rocks  he  within  the  areas  which  they  formerly 
occupied  Outside  the  geosynchnes,  the  interior  of 
the  continent  was  frequently  submerged  by  a  great 
interior  sea  The  consistently  dry  areas  of  the  con- 
tinent were  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  Appalachia,  the 
Pacific  coast,  or  Cascadia,  the  Canadian  Shield 
and  several  smaller  regions  The  rhythm  of  the 
Paleozoic  era  was  one  of  alternating  submergences 
and  emergences  of  the  land  The  CAMBRIAN  PERIOD, 
theORooviciAN  PERIOD,  the  SILURIAN  PERIOD,  and 
the  DEVONIAN  PERIOD  passed  without  notable  in- 
terruptions of  this  rhythm  In  the  CARBONIFEROUS 
PERIOD,  however,  began  a  series  of  major  disturb- 
ances which,  continued  in  the  PEKMIAN  PERIOD, 
brought  the  Paleozoic  to  a  close  In  the  Permian 
the  Appalachian  geosynclme  passed  out  of  exist- 
ence The  climate  of  the  Paleozoic  was  in  general 
mild,  and  there  were  apparently  no  gradations  of 
temperature  toward  the  poles  The  Paleozoic, 
according  to  the  fossil  record,  was  rich  in  forms  of 
life  At  the  beginning  of  the  Cambrian  there  were 
many  marine  invertebrates  A  few  primitive  fish- 
like  vertebrates  appeared  in  the  Ordovician,  scor- 
pions m  the  Silurian,  amphibians  in  the  Devonian, 
reptiles  in  the  Carboniferous  During  the  Permian 
the  reptiles  increased  in  number  and  in  variety 
The  plant  life  of  the  Paleozoic  reached  its  climax 
in  the  Carboniferous  and  was  much  contracted  in 
the  Permian  The  Paleozoic  was  considerably 
shorter  than  the  Proterozoic  or  An  neozoic,  an 
average  estimate  for  its  length  being  350,000,000 
years 

Palermo  (pulur'm5,  Ital  paleVmo),  Latin  Panor- 
mut,  city  (pop  339,497,  with  suburbs  411,879), 
capital  of  Sicily  and  of  Palermo  prov  ,  on  NW 
Sicily,  Italy  It  is  the  largest  city  and  seaport  of 
the  island,  exporting  mainly  citrus  fruit  and  wine 
There  are  chemical,  food,  and  other  manufactures 
Palermo  is  splendidly  situated  at  the  edge  of  the 
Conca  d'Oro,  a  plain  covered  with  orange,  lemon, 
and  olive  groves  The  city  was  founded  between 
the  8th  and  6th  cent  B  C  ,  probablv  by  Phoeni- 
cians, it  later  became  a  Carthaginian  militaiy  base 
and  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  254-253  B  C 
It  was  under  Byzantine  rule  from  A  D  535  to  831, 
when  it  fell  to  the  Arabs,  who  held  it  until  1072 
Palermo's  prosperity  dates  from  the  Arabic  domi- 
nation and  continued  under  the  Normans,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  SICILY  Under 
Roger  II  and  later  under  Emperor  Frederick  II  it 
reached  its  greatest  artistic,  cultural,  and  com- 
mercial flower  The  Angovin  dynasty  transferred 
the  capital  to  Naples,  their  misrule  led  to  the 
SICILIAN  VESPERS  (1282)  Palermo  is  rich  m  works 
of  art,  Byzantine,  Arabic,  and  Norman  influences 
are  blended  in  many  buildings  In  the  royal  palace 
is  the  Palatine  chapel  with  Byzantine  mosaics  The 
cathedral  (1185)  has  six  tombs  of  kings  and  em- 
perors There  are  Norman-Sicilian,  Renaissance, 
and  baroque  churches  and  several  palaces,  notably 
the  Chiaramonte  and  the  Sclafam  In  the  royal 
park  are  two  Norman-Arabian  villas  Palermo  also 
has  a  national  museum,  a  university,  and  a  national 
library  Mu<  h  damage  was  done  by  aerial  bomb- 
ings in  the  Second  World  War 

Palermo  stone,  dionto  stone  engraved  probably  in 
the  28th  cent  BC  with  the  earliest  extant  annals 
It  is  a  list  of  the  kings  of  ancient  Egypt  before  and 
after  Menes,  with  regnal  years  and  notations  of 
events  Part  of  it  is  m  Palermo,  Italy,  part  in 
Cairo,  Egypt 

Palis  Matos,  Luis  (IweV  palus'  ma'tds),  18  98-, 
Puerto  Rican  poet  He  is  primarily  noted  for  his 
Negro  poetry,  which  by  use  of  African  words,  dance 
rhythms,  and  colorful  suggestion  evokes  the 
speech,  the  pleasures,  the  life,  and  the  loves  of  the 
Negro  of  the  West  Indies  Many  of  his  poems  are 
collected  m  Tunttin  de  paaa  y  gnferia  (1937). 

Palestine  (p&'lustln)  [ultimately  from  Philistine], 
country  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
between  Syria  and  Egypt  This  article  chiefly  dis- 
cusses the  physical  geography  and  the  history  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  Second  World  War;  for  the  econ- 


ore e  en  o  e  econ  or  ar;  or  e  econ- 
omy and  later  history,  see  ISRAEL  In  the  Bible, 
Palestine  is  called  Canaan  before  the  invasion  of 
Joshua,  the  usual  Hebrew  name  is  Erets  Israel 

Stand  of  Israel].  Palestine  is  the  Holy  Land,  of 
ews  as  having  been  promised  them  by  God,  of 
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Christians  because  it  WM  the  home  of  Christ,  and 
of  Moslems  as  heirs  of  Jews  and  Christians  Its 
boundaries,  never  long  constant,  always  include  at 
least  the  land  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Jordan  river.  So  taken,  the  country  is  o  140  mi 
long  and  from  c  30  to  c  70  mi  wide  Outside  these 
bounds  are  such  biblical  lands  as  KDOM,  GILEAD, 
MOAB,  and  HAURAN.  The  mandate  of  Palestine 
included  also  the  NKOBV,  a  100-rmle-long  southern 
projection  reaching  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  Palestine 
on  the  whole  has  a  dry,  hot  climate  From  east  to 
west  the  touutry  comprises  three  zones  the  depres- 
sion— the  northernmost  extension  of  the  Great  Rift 
Valley — in  which  he  the  JOEDAN,  the  DEAD  SE\, 
and  the  Araha ,  a  ridge  rising  steeply  from  this  ( left , 
and  a  coastal  plain  a  dozen  miles  wide  In  N  Pales- 
tine the  ridge  is  interrupted  by  the  Vale  of  ESDRAJB- 
LON  and  the  c  onne<  ting  valley  of  Beisan  The  high- 
land area  to  the  north  is  called  GALILEE;  its  chief 
centers  are  SAPFD  and  NA?ARETH,  near  which  rises 
Mt  TABOR  To  the  south  of  the  Vale  of  Esdraolon 
the  broad  ridge  stretches  unbroken  to  the  Negev 
First  there  are  the  hills  of  HAMAKIA,  with  northward 
prongs  (to  the  east  Gil  boa  and  to  the  west  Mt 
CAKMEL),  fronting  on  Haifa  Bay  The  center  of 
Samaria  is  NABLI  «,  which  lies  between  Mt  EBAL 
and  Mt  GERIZIM,  other  towns  are  En-gannim  (Je- 
nin)  to  the  north  and  Tulkarm  to  the  west  The 
mountains  of  JUDAEA  are  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Jordan  Here  are  JERL  SALEM,  BETHLEHEM,  and 
HEBRON  Well  to  the  south,  in  the  Negev,  lies 
BE&KSHKBA  The  coastal  plain  of  Palestine  has 
water,  but  since  great  sand  dunes  block  drainage, 
this  was  formerly  a  zone  of  swamps,  desolate  and 
unused,  the  land,  now  reclaimed,  is  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive The  towns  of  the  littoral  are  ACRE,  HAIFA 
(the  chief  port  and  manufacturing  center  of  Pales- 
tine), old  CAESAREA  PALESTINAR,  Nathama,  JAFFA, 
and  TEL-AVIV  Near  Tel-Aviv  are  Petah  Tiqvah, 
LYDDA,  RAMLE,  and  Rehoboth  To  the  south  is  old 
GAZA  The  plaui  is  diversely  named ,  it  is  the  Val- 
ley of  Zebulun  S  of  Acre,  Sharon  8  of  Mt  Carmel, 
and  the  Shephelah  m  the  extreme  south  Agricul- 
ture in  the  Jordan  valley  centers  around  the  lakes, 
including  the  BAHR  EL-HULEH  and  the  Sea  of  GALI- 
LEE, and  in  the  Beisan  area  The  chief  town  is 
TIBERIAS,  and  there  is  an  important  hydroelectric 
plant  just  S  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  Farther  south  the 
valley  is  too  narrow  for  much  use,  unless  for  water 
power,  and  there  is  only  one  city,  JERICHO,  E  of 
Jerusalem  The  Dead  Sea,  into  which  the  Jordan 
empties,  is  reputedly  the  lowest  spot  on  the  earth's 
surface — its  surf tu  e  is  1 ,300  ft  below  sea  level  Be- 
fore the  Jewish  <  olomzation  of  Palestine  m  the  20th 
cent  the  rural  people  were  Arab  peasants  (fellahin) 
In  cities  there  were  important  groups  of  Christians 
(at  Nazareth,  Bethlehem,  and  Jerusalem)  and  of 
Jews  (at  Safed,  Tiberias,  Jerusalem,  Jericho,  and 
Hebron)  Otherwise  the  population  was  Moslem 
Arab  The  Holy  Land  has  a  special  character  as  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  Shrines  cluster  moat  numer- 
ously about  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and 
Hebion,  they  are  commonly  shared  by  several  re- 
ligions The  earliest-known  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine were  Neanderthallike  and  used  Moustenan 
tools  B>  the  4th  cent  B  C  there  were  troglodytic 
herders  and  farmers  Lying  on  the  c  oastal  route  be- 
tween Eg>pt  and  Mesopotamia,  Palestine  was  usu- 
ally a  province  of  some  empire  Its  detailed  history 
begins  with  the  Hebrews  (see  JEWS),  who  prof- 
ited from  the  decline  of  the  New  Empire  in  Egypt 
to  set  up  their  own  state,  possibly  driving  out  the 
Canaamtes  By  1000  B  C  the  Hebrew  kingdom 
was  well  established  at  Jerusalem ,  King  DAVID,  en- 
joying greater  success  than  his  predecessor  SAUL, 
had  reduced  the  Philistines  (see  PHILIBTIA),  a  sea- 
faring people  who  had  colonized  the  Shephelah 
After  the  expansive  reign  of  SOLOMON,  the  kingdom 
fell  into  two  states,  Israel,  with  the  capital  at  Sa- 
maria, and  Judah,  under  the  house  of  David,  with 
the  capital  at  Jerusalem.  But  empires  were  once 
more  expanding  from  Mesopotamia,  and  the  king- 
doms were  destroyed,  Israel  by  ASSY  HI  v  (c  722 
B  C.)  and  Judah  bv  BABYLONIA  (580  B  C  )  Soon 
there  was  a  revival  under  Persian  sponsorship  at 
Jerusalem,  where  ZEHUBBMJFL,  EZRV,  and  NEHE- 
MIAH  reestablished  an  autonomous  community, 
perhaps  the  foundation  of  the  modern  Jewish  peo- 
ple The  4th  cent  B  C  saw  a  westward  roorien- 
tation  of  the  Near  East  when  Alexander  the  Great 
of  Macedonia  conquered  Palestine  Eventually, 
efforts  by  the  rulers  to  impose  Hellenism  brought  a 
Jewish  revolt  under  the  MA<  t  ABEES,  who  set  up  a 
new  Jewish  state  m  141  B  C  This  ruled  Palestine 
for  70  years  but  fin  all  v  yielded  to  Rome  Palestine 
of  the  time  of  Christ  had  puppet  kings  in  the  Her- 
ods  (see  HEROD),  who  never  succeeded  in  reconcil- 
ing Jews  and  Humans  To  suppress  the  revolt 
which  broke  out  in  A  D.  66  the  Romans  destrojed 
the  Temple  (A  D  70)  and  expelled  the  Jews  from 
Judaea  Another  revolt  in  AD.  132  was  brutally 
suppressed  Now  Tiberias  and  Caesarea  Palestinae 
became  Jewish  centers,  the  main  Roman  cities  were 
Jaffa  and  Nablus.  With  Const antine  I,  Palestine 
bee  ame  a  center  of  Christian  pilgrimage  The  coun- 
try flounshed  under  Justinian,  and  agricultural  de- 
lopmont  was  encouraged,  even  in  the  Negev. 
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PALESTINE 

Like  its  neighbors,  Palestine  came  under  the  Mos- 
lem invader,  in  640  the  caliph  Omar  was  master 
The  centuries  of  Moslem  domination  were  gener- 
ally a  period  of  decline  The  cultivated  valleys  be- 
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IdM'je  palftstrS'na)  e  1525-1504,  Italian  composer, 
b.  Palestrma,  whence  his  name.  In  1544  he  was  ap- 
pointed choirmaster  at  the  cathedral  in  his  native 
town  In  1550  the  bishop  of  Palestnna  became 


came  swamps,  the  formerly  beautiful  hill  slopes     Pope  Julius  III  and  appointed  (1551)  Palestnna 


, 

were  given  over  to  Bedouin  grazers,  and  the  high- 
lands were  deforested  In  the  9th  cent,,  when  Pal- 
estine passed  to  Egypt,  the  Fatunite  rulers  pro- 
voked the  CRUSADES  by  destroying  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepuleher  and  molesting  pilgrims  The 
Crusaders  had  no  long  tenure  in  Palestine,  the 
Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  lasted  less  than  100 
years  after  its  establishment  in  1099  The  chief 
European  memorials  are  the  Norman  fortresses  that 
mark  the  counti  ymde  The  next  rulers  of  Palestine 
were  the  Mamelukes,  most  Moslem  monuments 
date  from  their  reign  In  1516  they  were  beaten  b\ 
the  Ottoman  Turks  At  first  the  Turks  favored 
Palestine,  particularly  Jerusalem,  but  generally 
their  rule  was  one  of  decay  Jewish  colonization 
from  Europe  began  c  1870,  but  it  was  not  until  the 


master  of  the  boys  in  the  Julian  Chapel  Palestrma' 
first  book  of  Masses  appeared  in  1554,  dedicated  to 
the  pope,  who  rewarded  him  with  appointment  to 
the  Sistme  Chapel  Choir  in  1555,  Pope  Paul  IV  dis- 
missed him  in  the  same  year  Palestnna  was  for  a 
short  time  choirmaster  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
Lateran  In  1571  he  returned  to  the  Vatican  to  as- 
sume the  leadership  of  the  Julian  Chapel  Choir 
Palestnna,  called  "the  first  Catholic  Church  musi- 
cian," composed  unaccompanied  polyphonic  church 
music  for  the  most  part  He  is  best  known  for  his 
great  Missa  Papae  MarceUi  and  for  his  settings  of 
the  Song  of  Songs  (1584),  which  are  of  intense*  re- 
ligious feeling  See  biographies  by  Z  K  Pyne 
(1922)  and  Henry  Coates  (1938),  Knud  Jeppeson, 
The  Style  of  Palestnna  and  the  Dissonance  (1927) 


early  2()th  cent  that  the  impulse  of  ZIONISM  had  a  Palestrma  (palastre'nk),  town  (pop  6,517),  Latium, 

marked  effect     In  1920  the  British,  who  had  ton-  contra!  Italy    It  is  on  the  site  of  Praeneste,  an  an- 

quored  the  area  in  the  First  World  War,  acquired  cient  Latin  « ity     Its   Roman  remains  include  a 

Palestine  and  Trans-Jordan  (now  JORDAN)  as  man-  temple  of  Fortuna,  celebrated  for  its  oracles 

dates  of  the  League  of  Nations     By  the  terms  of  Paley,  William,  1743-1805.  English  theologian    Or- 

the  mandate  and  of  the  British  Balfour  Declara-  darned  in  17(V7,  he  lectured  on  moral  philosophy  at 

-     -         -       -        -  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  fellow 


turn  (1917)  Palestine  was  marked  as  the  place  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  national  home,  but 
with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  non-Jewish  Pales- 
tinians The  British  exercised  control  through  a 
high  commissioner  and  an  executive  count  il  Tho 
Jews  were  officially  represented  by  the  Jewish 
Agency  (including  most  segments  of  Zionist  opin- 
ion) A  Moslem  supreme  council  regulated  Islamic 
religious  affairs,  while  in  time  an  unoffic  ml  Arab 
high  committee  developed  to  carry  on  anti-Zionist 
a<  tivitioa  The  first  years  of  the  mandate  saw  mut  h 
progress,  but  soon  disorders  developed  In  1928 
thero  was  a  Jewish-Arab  tlash  over  the  Wailing 
Wall  ui  Jerusalem,  and  in  1929  there  were  atta<  ks 

by  Arabs  on  the  Jews  at  Safed,  Hebron,  and  else-  -     „  .  „ 

where     Now  there  developed  a  three-wav  contro-    P«lfrey,  John  Gorham  (pdl'fre),  1796-1881,  Amcn- 
versy  among  Jews,  Arabs,  and  the  British     The      can  historian,  politician,  and  scholar,  b    Boston 

•     "-  '          '  After  graduation  from  Harvaid  (1815),  he  became 

a  Unitarian  minister  and  later  was  (1831-39)  pro- 
fessor of  sacred  literature  at  Harvaid  He  was  an 
ardent  abolitionist  and  after  service  a«  a  Whig  m 
the  House  of  Representatives  (1847-49),  he  joined 
the  Free-Soil  paitv  Ho  contributed  to  periodicals 


and  tutor  (1766-76)  Made  a  piebendary  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Carlisle  in  1780,  he  became 
archdeacon  of  the  diocese  in  1782  and  chancellor  in 
1785  In  that  year  he  published  Principles  of  Moral 
and  Political  Philosophy,  which  has  been  called  the 
best  statement  of  the  utilitarianism  of  the  18th 
cent  He  wrote  Horae  Paulinae  (1790),  m  proof 
that  the  New  Testament  is  not  "a  cunningly  de- 
vised fable,"  and  A  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity (1794),  for  which  he  is  celebrated  Natural 
Theology,  or,  Evidences  of  the  Existence  and  Attri- 
butes of  the  DeUy  (1802)  achieved  great  popularity 
In  1825  a  complete  edition  of  his  writings  was  pub- 
lished by  his  son,  the  Rev  Edmund  Paley 


Arabs  in  the  '30s  were  led  by  Hussemi,  the  mufti  of 
Jerusalem,  an  implacable  enemy  of  Zionism  The 
main  issues  at  first  were  Jewish  immigration  and 
land  pun  hascs,  these  the  Arabs  wished  to  halt  and 
the  British  proposed  limiting,  but  took  no  early 
steps  Jewish  immigration  increased  greatly  after 
Hitler  came  to  power  in  Germany  in  1933  There 
weie  continual  Arab  attacks  on  Jewish  agru  ultural 
settlements  as  well  as  several  Arab  general  strikes 
In  1936  the  British  proposed  a  division  of  the  <  oun- 
try  territorially  between  Jews  and  Arabs  Such 
partition  was  discussed  for  the  next  >  oars,  usually 
•with  provision  for  a  neutral  area  of  hol\  places,  es- 
pecially of  Jerusalem  and  near-bv  Bethlehem  The 


and  from  1835  to  1843  owned  and  edited  the  Worth 
American  Review  He  wiote  in  vast  quantity  and 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects  Perhaps  he  is  best  remem- 
bered for  his  History  of  Xew  England  (4  vols  ,  1858- 
75,  additional  volume,  1890),  a  thorough  work 
based  on  good  lesoarch  in  sources  and  including 
some  material  on  social  history,  though  the  main 


, f  .... _„.    _..,      burden  is  political  history  with  a  patriotic  bias 

Arab  leaders  rejected  all  partition  plans,  while  the    Palghat  (palgdf).  town  (pop  55,160),  SW  Madras 


World  Zionist  Congress  was  willing  to  ( onsider  them 
In  1939,  when  there  were  c  400,000  Jews,  i  900,000 
Moslems  and  c  100,000  Christians  (mostly  Arab) 
in  Palestine,  the  British  issued  a  state  paper  (usu- 
ally called  the  White  Paper  of  1939)  announcing 
their  intention  to  create  a  single  independent  state 


state,  India  It  is  in  the  Palghat  Gap,  the  major 
opening  through  the  Western  Ghats,  and  is  on  a 
railroad  connecting  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
India  Palghat  was  of  great  strategic  importance  in 
the  British  wars  with  Hyder  Ah  It  trades  in  tim- 
ber, grams,  toba«o,  and  vegetable  oils 


predominantly  Arab  in  population     The   White  Palgrave,  Sir  Francis  (pal'grav,  p61'-),  1788-18t>l, 

Paper  also  provided  for  limiting  Jewish  immigra-  English  historian      Educated   privately,   he   was 

tion  to  1,500  persons  a  month  and  for  cutting  it  off  called  to  the  bar  in  1827    In  1823  he  had  embraced 

pulation  Christianity,  married,  and  taken  his  wife's  mother's 


entirely  in    1944,    when    the    Jewish    population      Christianity,  married,  and  taken  his  wife's  mother's 
would  reach  500,000    Zionists  both  in  and  out  of      surname  in  place  of  his  father's  surname,  Cohen 

His  antiquarian  interests  led  him  to  edit  with  scru- 
pulous accuracy  and  publish  a  number  of  historical 
records,  such  as  the  Rotuli  Curiae  Regis  (2  vola  , 
1835),  and  to  stress  their  importance  as  materials 
for  historic  al  writing  He  was  knighted  in  1832,  and 
he  was  from  1838  the  official  head  of  the  Public 
Record  Office  He  wrote  in  the  medieval  field,  em- 
phasizing legal  history  and  the  continuity  of  the 
Roman  tradition  m  English  development  One  of 
his  best  works  was  his  History  of  Normandy  and 
England  (4  vols  ,  1861-64)  His  son  R  H  I  Pal- 


Palestuie  were  further  enraged  when,  in  1940,  the 
British  severely  limited  the  areas  in  Palestine  where 
Jews  might  acquire  land  However,  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Second  World  War  m  Sept  ,  1939,  there 
was  considerable  diminution  in  political  tensions 
and  all  parties  hoped  to  encourage  British  favor  by 
hearty  cooperation  in  the  war  effort  Palestine,  stra- 
tegically located  in  the  British  Middle  East  defense 
position,  became  a  great  military  base  (the  cam- 
paign against  Syria  was  launched  from  here)  and 
supplied  goods  to  the  armed  forces  The  Zionist 


cause  was  somewhat  hurt  in  1944,  when  Jewish  ter- 
rorists in  Cairo  assassinated  Lord  Moyne,  the  Brit- 


, 

grave  edited  his  father's  Collected  Historical  Works 
(10  vols  ,  1919-22) 


,  x._  _____  ,  .....  __  , 

ish  resident  minister  in  the  Middle  East    However,    Palgrave.  Francis  Turner,   1824-97,  English  poet 
the  feats  of  the  Jewish  Legion  in  North  Afrit  a  and      and  anthologist  ,  oldest  son  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 


Italj  helped  counteract  much  antipathy  Never- 
theless both  Jews  and  Arabs  were  preparing  for  the 
inevitable  post-war  conflict,  out  of  whu  h  the  state 
of  ISRAEL  would  be  forged  See  Guy  Le  Strange, 
Palestine  under  the  Moslems  (1890),  George  Adam 
Smith,  The  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land 
(1930),  H  C  Luke  and  E  Keith-Roach,  ed  ,  The 
Handbook  of  Palestine  and  Trans-Jordan  (1934), 
W  C  Lowdermilk,  Palestine  Land  of  Promise 
(1944),  Esco  Foundation  for  Palestine.  Palestine 


Educated  at  Oxford,  he  was  an  official  in  the  gov- 
ernment education  department  until  he  became 
(1885)  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford  He  is  remem- 
bered as  the  editor  of  a  famous  anthology  of  poetry, 
The  Golden  Treasury  of  the  Best  Songs  and  Lyrical 
Poems  in  the  English  Language  (1861)  In  its  com- 

Eilation  he  probably  benefited  from  the  advice  of 
is  friend  Tennyson  Its  revision  and  his  other  an- 
thologies were  also  popular  Of  his  own  verse,  The 
Visions  of  England  (1881)  and  a  few  hv  inns  are  the 
best  See  biography  by  G  F  Palgrave  (1899) 
Palgrave,  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inghs,  1827-1919,  Eng- 
liHn  banker  and  economist,  son  of  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave  He  edited  (1877-83)  the  Economist,  wrote 
Local  Taxation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (1871) 
and  The  Bank  Rate  and  the  Money  Market  (1903), 
and  served  on  the  government  commission  on  the 
depression  of  trade  and  industry  (1885),  but  is  best 
known  as  editor  of  The  Dictionary  of  Political 

-..„ ._ —     Economy  (3  vols  ,  1894-99,  appendix,  1908,  rev.  ed. 

point  with  railroad  shops  and  the  center  of  a  rich      by  Henry  Higgs,  1923-26). 
a*1  area  Pali  (pa>ig)  dead  language  of  the  Indie  group  of  the 

Palestrina,  Giovanni  Pierlmgi  da  (j6van'n§  pyer-     Indo-Iraman  subfamily  of  the  Indo-European  lan- 


a  Study  of  Jewish,  Arab,  and  British  Policies  (1947) 

Palestine  1  (pa'lustln)  Village  (pop  1,626),  E  III  ,  Palgrave,  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inghs,  1827-1919,  Eng- 
on  the  Wabash  and  NW  of  Vmcennes,  Ind  ,  in  a  liBh  banker  and  economist,  son  of  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
farm  area,  settled  1811,  laid  out  1816,  me  1855  ~  "  "  

2  (p&'lusten)  City  (pop  12,144),  co  seat  of  Ander- 
son co  ,  E  Texas,  N  of  Houston,  settled  1846,  me 
1871  The  spreading  city,  one  of  the  key  cities  of 
East  Texas,  keeps  the  marks  of  ita  past  It  is  a 
nmi  ket  for  the  truck,  turkeys,  and  other  produce  of 
the  rolling  red  lulls  as  well  as  a  railroad  junction 


guagea.   See  LANQUAOB  (table)  and  PALI  LITBBA- 

Ptllchiao  (pale*  chou')  or  Palikao  (palSkou'),  village, 
Hopeh  nrov  .  China,  near  Peipmg.  Here,  in  1860, 
a  British  and  French  force  which  had  recently  oc- 
cupied Tientsin  defeated  a  Chinese  army  and  in- 
vested Peiping.  China  agreed  to  all  Western  de- 
mands, including  the  payment  of  indemnities  and 
the  acceptance  of  foreign  diplomats  at  the  impenal 
court  in  Peipmg  The  occupying  forces  were  then 
withdrawn 

Palikao,  Charles  Guillaume  Cousm-Montauban, 
comte  de  (sharl'  gSyOm'  kfloz6'-ni3t6ba'  koV  du 
palSkuo'),  1796-1878,  French  general  He  com- 
manded (1860)  the  French  forces  in  China,  his  title 
was  given  him  after  his  victory  at  Paluluao  near 
Peking  After  the  outbreak  of  the  Franc  o- Prussian 
War  he  replaced  (Aug  ,  1870)  Ollivier  as  premier 
under  the  regent  y  of  Empress  Eugenie,  while  Na- 
poleon III  left  for  the  front  The  emperor's  cap- 
ture at  Sedan  resulted  m  the  overthrow  of  the 
Second  Empire  bv  a  bloodless  revolution  in  Paris, 
and  Palikao  fled  to  England  with  the  empress 
Palikao,  China  see  PALICHIAO. 
Pali  literature  (pR'le),  sacred  literature  of  BUD- 
DHIBM  Pali,  the  language  m  which  it  is  written,  is 
a  dialect  of  Sanskrit,  it  was  presumably  the  native 
language  of  the  BUDDHA  The  Buddhistic  litera- 
ture, originally  oral,  began  to  be  put  into  written 
form  in  483  B  C  ,  just  after  the  death  of  Buddha, 
and  the  final  canon  was  completed  in  250  BC 
under  Asoka  The  canon  is  called  the  Timlaka 
[threefold  basket]  The  fiist  part,  the  Vinaya- 
pitaka  [basket  of  disupluie],  contains  the  monastic 
rules  of  the  order  of  Buddhist  monks,  it  was  kept 
secret  from  all  who  wore  not  monks  The  tiutta- 
jntaka  [basket  of  teaching]  is  divided  into  five 
Nikayas  [colleitions]  The  first  four  are  the  main 
authority  for  the  do<  trincs  of  early  Buddhism  The 
fifth  is  a  miscellany  containing  speeches  and  dia- 
logues of  Buddha  and  of  his  first  disciples,  poetr\ , 
lives  of  the  saints,  and  edifying  anecdotes  Bud- 
dha's famous  disciple,  Ananda,  hpures  in  some  of 
the  dialogues  The  fifth  Nikaiia  also  includes  ja- 
takas,  fables  of  former  births  of  the  Buddha  in  vari- 
ous animal  guises  The  final  section,  the  Abhui- 
hammapilaka  [basket  of  metaphysics],  contains 
nothing  new,  it  is  an  analytical,  logical,  and  meth- 
odological elaboration  of  the  previous  Pitakat> 
Pali  eventually  died  out  in  India,  but  the  literature 
was  transferred  (2d  c  ent  B  C  )  to  Ceylon,  where  it 
has  been  studied  and  commented  on  in  Pah  up  to 
the  present  day  Later  Pah  waa  brought  to  Burma 
and  Siam,  there  it  is  still  to  some  degree  the  lan- 
guage of  literature  and  religion  See  Moriz  Wm- 
ternitz,  A  Histoiy  of  Indian  Literature  (1927-33), 
Caroline  Rh>s  Davids,  Buddhist  Psychology  (1924) 
and  Sakya,  or,  Buddhistic  Origins  (1931),  Wilhelin 
Geigcr,  Pali  Literature  and  Language  (1943) 
palimpsest  see  MANUSCRIPT 
palindrome  see  ANAGRAM. 

Palisades,  bluffs  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
NE  N  J  and  SE  N  Y  ,  extending  from  the  region 
N  of  Jersey  City,  N  J  ,  to  the  vicinity  of  Piermont, 
N  Y  .  with  a  general  altitude  of  from  350  ft  to  560 
ft  The  Palisades,  rising  vertically  from  close  to 
the  water's  edge,  are  the  margin  of  a  sill  (an  in- 
trusion of  molten  material  which  hardened  to  form 
a  great  sheet)  of  diabase  Slow  cooling  developed 
the  columnar  structure,  uplift  and  faulting  oc- 
curred, it  ih  believed,  at  the  close  of  the  Triassu 
period,  and  centuries  of  erosion  exposed  the  cliffs 
A  large  part  of  the  most  scenic  section,  lying  N  of 
Fort  Lee,  N  J.,  is  embraced  in  the  Palisades  Inter- 
state Park  (more  than  47,070  acres  in  area)  The 
park,  lying  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  in- 
cludes a  chain  of  hilly,  wooded  ret  reational  areas 
between  Fort  Lee,  N  J ,  and  Newburgh,  N  Y 
There  are  scenic  roads,  trails  for  hikers,  camp- 
grounds, and  facilities  for  winter  and  summer 
sports  Notable  are  the  sections  about  BKAR 
MOUNTAIN  and  STORM  KING 
Palisades  Park,  borough  (pop  8,141),  NE  N  J.,  ad- 
joining Fort  Lee,  me  1899 

Palissy,  Bernard  (bCrnar'  pulese'),  c  1510-e  1589, 
French  potter  For  16  years  he  worked  in  vain  to 
imitate  white-glazed  pottery  (probably  Chinese), 
even  burning  his  furniture  to  fire  hie  kilns  He  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  widely  imitated  pottery, 
Palissy  ware,  admired  for  smooth  glazes  in  richly 
colored  enamels  He  was  appointed  (c  1562)  royal 
potter  to  Catheime  do'  Medici  and  created  platters, 
ewers,  and  other  ornamented  pottery  for  the  French 
court  He  is  noted  for  nieces  reproducing  scrip- 
tural and  mythological  subjects  in  low  relief  and  for 
his  rustic  pieces  decorated  with  sharply  modeled 
forms  copied  from  natute — notably  leptiles,  in- 
sects, and  plants  He  gave  (c  1575-1584)  public 
lectures  on  natural  history  A  writei  of  outstand- 
ing ability  on  a  diversity  of  topics,  including  reli- 
gion, chemistry,  mineralogy,  philosophy,  and  agri- 
culture, he  published  two  collections  of  discourses 
(several  times  reedited  as  his  complete  works) — 
Recepte  veritable  (1563)  and  Discours  admirables 
(1580) ,  the  latter  includes  the  story  of  his  struggle 
to  create  his  ware  Many  of  his  views  on  nature 
have  been  confirmed  by  scientists.  In  1588  he  was 
sent  to  the  Bastille  (as  a  Huguenot),  where  he  died. 
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Palk  Strait  (p6k,  p61k),  between  Ceylon  and  India. 
The  strait,  o  36  mi  wide  at  its  narrowest  point,  is 
turbulent  and  is  httle  used  by  ships, 
pall:  see  PAIAJUM. 

Ptlladio,  Andrea  (ftndra'ft  pal-la'deO),  1518-80,  Ital- 
lan  architect  of  the  Renaissance  Ho  studied  in  his 
birthplace,  Vicenza,  and  later  in  Home  he  studied 
the  remains  of  Roman  architecture.  The  measured 
drawings  he  made  of  these  were  published,  with 
compositions  of  his  own  and  a  description  of  prac- 
tical systems  of  design  and  pi  oportioning,  in  his 
famous  work  /  qualtro  libn  dell'  architectura  (1570, 
Eng  tr  ,  The  Four  Books  of  Architecture,  1713),  re- 
issued many  times  His  buildings,  chiefly  town 
palaces,  were  executed  mostly  in  Viconza  and  its 
vicinity  and  generally  weie  in  humble  materials, 
brick  and  stucco,  in  contrast  with  then  formal 
classicism  of  design  His  characteristic  facade  dis- 
played superimposed  pilasters  or  columns  or  often 
a  colossal  order  two  stories  in  height  and  sup- 
ported by  a  rusticated  ground  story  In  the  basilica 
at  Vitenza,  his  greatest  work  (begun  1549  and  un- 
finished at  his  death),  which  was  a  rebuilding  of  the 
medieval  town  hall,  appealed  arches  supported  on 
minor  columns  and  framed  between  larger  engaged 
columns  Each  of  these  arch-and-column  composi- 
tions formed  what  is  termed  a'Talladian  motive"and 
was  much  imitated  In  the  unusual  Teatro  Ohm- 
pico  (1580)  he  incorporated  a  permanent  scenic 
background,  built  in  architectural  perspective 
Near  Vitenza,  Polladio  built  the  Villa  Capra,  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Rotonda,  a  square  structure 
with  a  portico  on  each  fapadc,  utilized  subsequent- 
ly, in  the  18th  cent ,  by  William  Kent,  Colin  Camp- 
bell, and  others  as  inspiration  for  country-house 
designs  At  Venice  he  built  only  churches,  notably 
San  Giorgio  Maggioio  and  the  Church  of  the 
Redentore  In  the  17th  cent  Imgo  JONES  imported 
into  England  Palladio's  classic  and  grandiose  type 
of  design,  thereby  deeply  influencing  the  course  of 
English  architecture,  subsequently  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  Sir  William  Chambers,  and  other  architects 
of  the  Georgian  period  created  a  great  body  of 
works  termed  Palladian,  being  based  upon  Palla- 
dio's  compositions 

Palladium  (pula'deum)  [Gr  , -belonging  to  Pallas], 
jn  Greek  and  Roman  religion,  ancient  sa<  red  imago 
of  Pallas  Athena  It  was  the  guardian  of  the  safety 
of  a  ( itv  The  Palladium  of  Troy,  said  to  have 
fallen  from  heaven,  is  especially  famous  The  city 
<  ould  not  be  taken  while  the  statue  remained  safe 
Odysseus  and  Diomcd  stole  the  Palladium,  and 
Troy  fell  Diomed  supposedly  brought  the  image 
to  Greece,  but  the  Romans  said  that  the  one  Di- 
omed stole  was  only  a  c  opy  and  that  the  original 
statue  was  brought  by  Aeneas  to  Rome,  where  it 
was  placed  in  tho  temple  of  Vesta 

palladium  (pula'deum),  rare,  ailver-white,  lustrous 
metallic  element  0»ymbol  =  Pd,  for  physical  con- 
stants, see  IVLKMFNT,  table),  strongly  resistant  to 
tonosion  in  the  air  and  to  the  action  of  acids,  with 
the  exception  of  nitnc  acid,  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures It  is,  howevei,  affected  by  hot  acids  and  dis- 
solves in  aqua  regia  It  is  a  member  of  the  platinum 
group  of  metals,  lesembhng  platinum  and  occurring 
in  the  ores  of  this  metal  along  with  other  elements 
of  the  group  Like  platinum,  it  forms  two  groups  of 
compounds,  exhibiting  its  two  valences  It  foims 
several  oxides  A  remarkable  property  of  palladium 
is  its  great  ability  to  absorb  hydrogen,  one  volume 
of  it  when  finely  divided  ot  eluding  as  many  as  900 
volumes  of  the  gas  The  metal  is  used  for  plating 
and  is  alloyed  with  platinum  or  with  gold  in  making 
scientific  instruments  and  vanous  kinds  of  jewelry 
and,  either  alone  or  alloyed,  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
substitute  for  platinum  The  element  was  dis- 
coveied  by  William  Wollaston  in  1803 

Palladms,  Saint  (pula'dfus),  d  431,  first  bishop  of 
Ireland  Probably  of  Gallo-Roman  origin,  Palla- 
dius  was  sent  to  proselytize  among  the  Irish  by 
Pope  Celestino  I  He  arrived  m  Lemster  in  431 
with  a  company  of  12  men  and  established  throe 
churches  there  Palladnm  was  rec  eived  with  sus- 

Bcion,  and  his  mission  was  only  partly  successful 
e  left  Ireland  the  same  year  and  died  shortly 
afterwards  in  Scotland  The  details  of  his  life  are 
obscure  and  have  been  confused  with  events  in  the 
life  of  8t  PATRICK,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  work 
in  Ireland 

pallah   see  IMPALA 

Pallas  (p&'lus),  in  Greek  mythology  1  Name  given 
to  Athena  2  Giant  who  was  killed  by  Athena 
3  Titan,  son  of  Crous  and  Eurybia,  husband  of 
Styx,  and  father  of  Nike 

Pallas,  Peter  Simon  (pa'tur  ze'm6n  pa 'las),  1741- 
1811,  German  naturalist  and  explorer  He  became 
professor  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  St  Peters- 
burg (1768)  In  1769  he  was  a  member  of  an  expe- 
dition to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  and  until 
1774  he  explored  the  upper  Amur,  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  the  Ural  and  Altai  mts ,  collecting  valuable 
specimens  in  natural  history  His  account  of  the 
journey  (pub  1771-76)  was  translated  into  English 
(2d  ed.,  1812)  He  wrote  also  on  natural  history 
and  on  Bering's  discoveries 

P«ll«vidno,  Pfetro  Sforzc  (py&'trd  sfdr'tsa  pal'la- 
veche'nS),  1607-67,  Italian  Jesuit  church  historian, 
cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church.  He  wrote  a  history 
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of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1656-67)  to  refute  the  at- 
tack by  Paolo  Sarpi,  but  his  silences  and  his  failure 
to  touch  on  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Reform  made 
it  a  poor  reply  He  also  wrote  on  literary  style 
Hut  collected  letters  were  published  in  1669 

pallium  (pal'Sum)  or  pall  (pdl) ,  vestment  proper  to 
the  pope,  who  confers  it  on  archbishops  in  token  of 
their  union  with,  and  obedience  to,  him  It  is  a 
band  of  cloth  worn  around  the  neck,  having  a  pend- 
ant of  the  same  width  (2  in  )  hanging  down  in 
front  and  back  There  are  six  black  crosses  on  the 
pallium  It  is  woven  of  wool  from  two  lambs  pre- 
sented to  the  pope  on  the  day  of  St  Agnes  The 
pallium  is  as  old  as  the  4th  cent  It  is  occasionally 
conferred  on  bishops 

Pall  Mall  (pel'  meT,  pal'  mal'),  street  in  W  London 
It  was  originally  an  avenue  c  onstru<  ted  by  Charles 
II  for  the  purpose  of  playing  the  game  pall-mall 
St  James's  Palace  and  Marlborough  House  and  a 
number  of  clubs  are  in  Pall  Mall 

Pallu  (pal'u)  [Hob  ,«=  distinguished],  son  of  Reuben 
Ex  614,Num  265.8,  1  Chron  53  Phallu  Gen 
46  9  See  PELETH  1 

palm,  member  of  a  family  of  plants,  the  Palmacoae, 
of  which  there  are  about  1,200  species,  native 
mostly  to  the  tropics  but  with  some  representatives 
in  warm  temperate  climates  Most  palms  have  a 
tall,  woody,  unbranched  stem  with  a  ( rown  of  com- 
pound leaves  Some  aie  short  and  bushy,  and  a 
few  species  are  woody  vines  The  COCONUT,  the 
iMTfc,  and  the  SAGO  palms  piovide  food  for  native 

Spulations  and  are  important  commercially 
irnauba  wax,  used  in  making  polishing  wax, 
candles,  phonograph  records,  soap,  and  other 
produc  ts,  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  a  Bi  azihan 
palm  (Copermcw  cerifera)  A  similai  wax  is  ob- 
tained fiom  the  trunk  of  another  palm,  the  wax 
palm  (C'eroxylon  andicola)  of  the  Andes  Palm 
sugar  is  obtained  from  the  juice  of  a  number  of 
species,  e  g  ,  the  African  wine  palm  (Raphia  uni- 
fera),  the  wild  date  (Phoenix  sylvestria),  and  the 
wme  palm  or  toddy  palm  of  India  (Caryota  urens) 
The  royal  palm  (Oreodoxa  regia),  of  which  the 
Floi  ida  form  is  often  known  as  Roystonea  floridana 
(or  R  ream),  reaches  a  height  of  100  ft  or  more,  its 
atiaight  trunk  is  topped  with  plumehke  leaves  It 
is  cultivated  in  many  tropical  regions  Other 
palms  im  hide  the  GABHAGE  PALM  and  the  PALMETIO 
The  largest  known  nut,  which  may  reach  a  weight 
of  more  than  40  Jb  ,  is  produced  by  a  palm,  Lodoicea 
maldiiica,  often  called  the  Seychelles  nut  palm 
Among  the  names  which  have  been  applied  to  this 
hilobod  nut  are  sea  co<  onut  and  double  <  oconut 
Palm  oil  is  the  yellowish-orange  to  brownish-reel 
fat  pressed  from  the  fibrous  flesh  of  the  fruit  of  an 
African  palm  (Elaew  guincensis)  It  is  med  chiefly 
in  making  soaps  and  candles  and  when  mixed  with 
other  oily  substances  is  used  for  greasing  metals  and 
machines  Palm-keinel  oil  is  a  white  oil  obtained 
from  the  endosperm  It  has  a  pleasant  odor  and 
flavor  and  is  used  in  maiganne  and  also  in  soaps 
and  c  andles  The  palm- kernel  cake  which  remains 
after  the  oil  has  been  removed  by  hydraulic  presses 
or  bv  solvents  provides  food  for  cattle 

Palma,  Jacopo  (ya'kopo  p-U'ma),  c  1480-1528,  Ve- 
netian painter,  called  Palma  Vecc  hio  He  formed 
his  style  under  the  influence  of  Giovanni  Bellmi, 
Titian,  and  Giorgione  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most masters  of  his  school  His  pictures  are  nota- 
ble for  their  brilliant  coloring  and  lighting  and  for 
their  idyllic  landscape  bac  kgrounds  He  is  also 
known  for  his  female  portraits,  of  which  there  is  a 
splendid  series  in  the  Liechtenstein  Gallery,  Vienna 
lie  left  over  40  unfinished  works,  which  wore  com- 
pleted by  his  numerous  pupils  Among  the  most 
important  of  Palma  Vecchio's  works  are  many  of 
his  favorite  subject,  Sacra  Conversazione  (the  Holy 
Family  with  saints  and  donors),  examples  of  which 
are  in  Naples,  Venice,  and  Vienna,  an  altarpiece, 
with  a  figure  of  St  Barbara  (Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Formosa,  Venice),  The  Virgin  Enthroned 
(Church  of  San  Stefano,  Vicenza),  Christ  and  the 
Adulteress  and  St  Peter  Enthroned  (Venice  Acad  ) , 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (Louvre),  portraits  in 
the  National  Gallery,  London,  and  St  Peter  Pre- 
senting a  Worshiper  to  the  Infant  Chnst  (Palazzo 
Colonna,  Rome)  His  grandnephew  Jacopo  Palma, 
1544-1628,  Venetian  painter,  called  Palma  Giovane, 
formed  his  style  by  studying  tho  works  of  Titian, 
Tintoretto,  and  the  great  mastei  s  of  Rome  He  was 
a  facile  techmc  mn  and  an  excellent  colorist  Exam- 
ples of  his  art  are  The  Last  Judgment  and  The 
Savior  Adored  by  Two  Doges  (ducal  palace,  Venice), 
St  Catharine  Rescued  from  the  Wheel  (Church  of 
the  Fran,  Venice),  and  Madonna  with  Saints 
(Naples) 

Palma,  Ricardo  (rekar'dha  pill 'ma),  1833-1919,  Pe- 
ruvian poet  and  prose  writer  He  was  early  em- 
broiled in  politics  and  suffered  exile  before  he  was 
20  His  literary  career  began  with  romantic  poetry 
in  such  volumes  aa  Poesias  (1855),  Armonias  livro 
de  un  desterrado  [harmonies  book  of  an  exile]  (1865) , 
and  Pasionarias  (1870).  He  also  wrote  literary 
criticism  and  historical  works — notably  a  book  on 
the  Inquisition  in  Lima  (1863) — and  served  aa 
director  of  the  national  library,  restoring  the  col- 
lections scattered  by  the  War  of  the  Pacific  His 
chief  contribution  was,  however,  the  long  series  of 
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volumes  called  Tradmones  peruanas,  made  up  of 
witty  and  lovingly  imaginative  sketches  and  stories 
about  the  colonial  days  of  Peru 

Palma,  TonUs  Estrada  •  see  ESTRADA  PALMA.  TOMAB 

Palm* or  Palm*  de  Mallorca  (pal'ma  da  malydr'fca). 
seaport  (pop  97,009),  capital  of  MAJORCA  island 
and  of  Baleares  prov  ,  Spam,  on  the  Bay  of  Palma 
The  region  roundabout  is  fertile,  and  Palma  is  the 
chief  port  and  commercial  center  of  the  BALEARIC 
ISLANDS  The  imposing  Gothic  cathedral,  founded 
after  the  capture  (1229)  of  Palma  by  James  I  of 
Aragon,  was  finished  only  in  the  17th  cent  Near 
by  are  tho  Castillo  della  Almudaina,  with  remains 
of  the  ancient  Moorish  castle,  and  the  15th-century 
Louja  [exchange]  There  are  several  ancient 
churches,  notably  that  of  San  Francisco  (13th 
cent ),  and  fine  private  homes  The  former  royal 
castle  of  Bellver,  c  2  mi  W  of  Palma,  la  a  good 
example  of  14th-centm  y  military  architecture  Be- 
cause of  its  mild  climate  and  beautiful  scenery, 
Palma  has  long  been  a  favorite  resort,  Chopin  and 
George  Sand  weie  among  its  visitors  (1838)  Dur- 
ing the  Spanish  ( ivil  war  of  1036-39  Palma  was  an 
important  naval  and  air  base  of  the  Insurgents 

Palmas,  Las  (las  pal'mus),  city  (pop  97,850), 
capital  of  Las  Palmas  prov  ,  Spain,  on  Grand 
Canary  Chief  port  of  the  Canary  Islands,  it  is  a 
coaling  station  and  a  popular  resort  There  is  a 
15th-century  cathedral 

Palm  Beach,  town  (pop  3,747),  SE  Fla  ,  on  a  narrow 
island  between  the  Atlantic  and  Lake  Worth  (a 
lagoon)  The  area,  settled  mamlj,  after  1871,  was 
named  Palm  Beach  in  1887.  With  the  arrival  of 
Henry  M  Fldgler  in  1893,  it  rapidly  developed  into 
a  wealthy  and  exclusive  winter  resort  The  town 
has  many  beautiful  estates  and  a  fine  arts  center. 
Bridges  span  the  lagoon  to  West  Palm  Beach 

Palmer,  Alexander  Mitchell  (p&'mur),  1872-1936, 
American  political  leader,  b  Moosehead,  Pa  ,  grad. 
Swarthmoio,  1891  Admitted  (1893)  to  the  bar,  he 
built  lip  a  large  law  practice,  became  a  leader  in  the 
state  Democratic  party,  and  served  (1909-15)  m 
Congress  In  1912  A  Mitchell  Palmer  helped 
swing  the  Democratic  convention  to  nominate 
Woocirow  Wilson  foi  President,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  (1913)  of  the  U  S  Court  of  Claims 
and  then  (1U17)  alien  property  custodian  As  U  S 
Attorney  General  (1919-21)  he  became  conspic- 
uous for  his  aiclont  prosecution  of  men  and  women 
who  were  suspec  ted  of  disloyalty  to  the  United 
States 

Palmer,  Alice  Freeman,  1855-1902,  American  edu- 
cator, b  Broome  (o  ,  NY,  grad  Umv  of  Michi- 
gan, 1876  In  1879  she  became  head  of  the  history 
department  at  Welleslev  College,  later  serving  as 
president  (1881-87)  and  as  tiustee  (from  1888)  In 
1887  *ho  man  led  George  Ilei  bei  t  Palmer  A  mem- 
ber of  tho  Massac  husctts  state  board  of  education 
after  1889,  she  was  also  dean  of  women  at  the  Umv 
of  Chicago  (1892-95),  a  director  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  and  twice  president  of  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  (American 
Association  of  University  Women)  See  An  Aca- 
demic Courtship  Letters  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer 
and  George  Herbert  Palmer,  lbSG-1887  (1940), 
biography  by  C,  II  Palmer  (1908) 

Palmer,  Daniel  David,  1845-1913,  American  founder 
of  CHIROPRACTIC,  b  Canada  He  practiced  and 
taught  chiropractic ,  chiefly  in  Davenport,  Iowa 
His  work  was  carried  on  and  extended  by  his  son, 
Bartlett  Joseph  Palmer  (1881-) 

Palmer,  Erastus  Dow,  1817-1904,  American  sculp- 
tor, b  Pompey,  N  Y  ,  self-taught  A  carpenter  in 
his  youth,  he  spent  his  leisure  c  utting  cameos  Ho 

E regressed  to  caiving  bas-reliefs  and  then  figures 
i  the  round  He  established  himself  in  a  studio  m 
Albany,  N  Y  ,  and  there  he  worked  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  engaging  apprentice  workmen  in  the  Italian 
fashion  Hia  fiist  full-length  figure,  The  Indian 
Girl,  and  his  most  famous  sculpture,  The  White 
Captive,  aie  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  He  was 
successful  m  making  portrait  busts,  including  one 
of  Washington  living  (NY  Historical  Society), 
his  statue  of  Robert  Livingston  (Statuary  Hall, 
Washington,  D  C  )  is  full  length  Palmer  was  one 
of  the  few  sculptors  of  his  time  who  did  not  study 
in  Italy,  he  went  abroad  foi  a  visit  m  187«i  Walter 
Launt  Palmer  was  his  son 

Palmer,  Frederick,  1873-,  American  writer  and  war 
correspondent,  b  Pleasantville,  Pa,  grad  Alle- 
gheny College,  1893  Beginning  with  the  Greco- 
Turkish  War  of  1896-97,  he  was  a  famous  reporter 
of  wars,  especially  the  Fust  World  War  He  has 
written  novels,  biographies,  and  many  books  based 
on  huj  experiences  See  his  With  My  Own  Eyes 
a  Personal  Story  uf  Battle  Years  (1933) 

Palmer,  George  Herbert.  1842-1933,  American  edu- 
cator, philosopher,  and  author,  b  Boston,  grad 
Harvard,  1864,  and  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1870,  studied  (1867-69)  m  Europe  He  be- 
came tutor  in  Greek  at  Harvard  in  1870,  later  he 
was  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  (1873-83), 
professor  of  philosophy  (1883-89),  and  professor  of 
natural  religion,  moral  philosophy,  and  civil  polity 
(1889-1913).  From  1913  he  was  professor  emeritus 
and  overseer  (1913-19).  His  works  on  literature  in- 
clude The  We  and  Works  of  George  Herbert  (1905) 
and  translations  of  the  Odyssey  and  Sophocles'  An- 
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PALMER,  JOHN  McAULEY 

tiffone;  and  on  philosophy,  Th*  Field  of  Sthic*  (1901) 
and  AUruitm  It*  Nature  and  Varieties  (1919).  He 
also  wrote  a  biography  (1908)  of  his  second  wife, 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  and  his  own  autobiography 
(1930),  as  well  as  a  number  of  essays  on  education 
and  other  topics 

Palmer,  John  McAuley,  1817-1900,  American  states- 
man, Union  general  In  the  Civil  War,  b  Scott  co  , 
Ky  He  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  in  1839. 
A  Democrat,  Palmer,  opposing  the  KANSAS- 
NEBRASKA  BILL,  left  his  partv  and  became  a 
Republican  leader  in  Illinois  In  the  Civil  War  he 
rose  from  colonel  to  major  general  of  volunteers 
He  fought  at  Murfreesboro  and  in  the  Chattanooga 
campaign  (1S03),  led  a  corps  in  most  of  the  Atlanta 
campaign  (1804),  and  was  commander  of  the  Dept 
of  Kentuc  kv  (1805-66)  He  succeeded  R  J  Ogles- 
by  as  Republican  governor  of  Illinois  (1809-73) 
After  supporting  the  Liberal  Republicans  in  1872, 
Palmer  rejoined  the  Democrats.  He  was  U  S 
Senatoi  from  Illinois  (1891-97),  and  in  1896  he  was 
the  presidential  candidate  of  the  gold  Democrats 
See  his  Personal  Recollections  (1901) ;  G  T  Palmer, 
A  Conscientious  Turncoat  (1941) 
Palmer,  Nathaniel  Brown,  1799-1877,  American  sea 
captain,  b  Btomngton,  Conn  While  on  a  whaling 
\oyage  (1820-21)  in  the  South  Shetlands,  he  com- 
manded the  Hero  on  an  exploring  trip  to  the  south 
and  came  back  reporting  that  he  had  sighted  land 
Hence  the  name  Palmer  Land  for  the  peninsula 
later  renamed  Graham  Land  by  the  British  and 
now  known  as  PALMER  PENINSULA,  Graham  Land, 
or  Graham  Coast  Palmer  was  well  known  as  a 
commander  and  designer  of  clipper  ships.  See  biog- 
raphy by  J.  R  Spears  (1922). 
Palmer,  Ray,  1808-87,  American  Congregational 
clergyman  and  hymn  writer,  b  Little  Compton, 
R  I ,  grad  Yale,  1830  He  held  pastorates  in  Bath, 
Maine  (1836-60),  and  Albany,  NY  (1860-66), 
afterward  serving  as  secretary  of  the  American 
Congregational  Union  until  his  retirement  in  1878. 
He  is  remembered  chiefly  for  the  hymn  My  Faith 
Look*  up  to  Thee  (1830),  a  world-wide  favorite,  for 
which  Lowell  Mason  wrote  the  tune  Olivet 
Palmer,  Samuel,  1805-81,  English  draughtsman, 
landscape  painter,  and  etc  her  I Jnder  the  influence 
of  William  Blake  he  earlv  produced  a  series  of  re- 
markable drawings  m  sepia  of  moonlit  landscapes. 
Palmer  is  also  known  for  his  Italian  and  English 
landscapes  in  water  color,  for  his  illustrations  of 
Spenser,  Milton,  and  his  own  translation  of  Vergil's 
Eclogue;  and  above  all  for  his  etchings  The  Bell- 
man, The  Lonely  Tower,  The  Sleeping  Shenherd,  and 
The  Early  Ploughman  are  fine  examples  of  etchings. 
He  is  represented  in  the  National  Gallery,  London, 
and  m  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
Palmer,  Walter  Launt,  1854-1932,  American  land- 
scape painter,  b  Albany,  N  Y  ,  studied  with  Fred- 
erick E  Church  and  in  Pans  with  Carolus-Duran; 
son  of  Erastus  Dow  Palmer  Among  his  works  are 
The  Silent  Dawn  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) ,  Sundown  at 
Walpole,  N  H  (Albnght  Art  Gall  ,  Buffalo,  NY), 
End  of  a  Winter  Day,  and  Oaks  in  Winter.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  National  Academy  in  1897 
Palmer,  William  Jackson,  1836-1907,  American  rail- 
road builder,  b  Kent  co  ,  Del  He  was  reared  m 
Philadelphia  and  worked  as  a  railroad  engineer  In 
the  Civil  War  he  organized  the  15th  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry,  led  it  in  many  battles,  and  was  brevet  ted 
general  ui  the  Union  army.  After  he  went  (1865)  to 
the  West,  he  supervised  surveys  for  the  Union 
Pacific  RR,  directed  construction  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  RR,  and  advised  in  the  building  of 
Mexican  railroads  Palmer  founded  (1871)  Colora- 
do Springs,  Colo  ,  fostered  Colorado  College,  and 
helped  develop  the  state's  industries.  See  John  S 
Fisher,  A  Builder  of  the  West  (1939). 
Palmer,  village  (1939  pop  150,  estimated  1949  pop 
1,500),  8  Alaska,  NE  of  Anchorage  On  a  rail  spur 
and  good  highways,  it  is  the  agricultural  market  of 
Matanuska  Valley  and  headquarters  of  the  Mata- 
nuska  Valley  farmers'  <  ooperativo  asso<  mtion 
Palmer.  1  Industrial  town  (pop  9,149),  S  Mass, 
ENE  of  Springfield;  settled  1716,  me  1775  Steel 
is  produced  2  Town  (pop  1,228),  S  Tenn  ,  NW  of 
Chattanooga  near  the  Collins  river,  me  1925 
palmer*  see  PILGRIM. 

Palmer  Archipelago,  group  of  islands,  ANTARCTICA, 
off  NW  Palmer  Peninsula  and  SW  of  the  South 
Shetlands  They  include  Liege,  Brabant,  Anvers, 
and  Wiencke  islands  Discovered  (1898)  by  Adrien 
de  Gerlache,  a  Belgian  explorer,  the  group  of  islands 
18  sometimes  called  the  Antarctic  Archipelago 
Palmer  Peninsula,  peninsula  of  ANTARCTICA  From 
its  base  it  extends  c  800  mi.  toward  South  America, 
its  tip  is  660  mi  from  Cape  Horn  and  is  the  far- 
thest point  of  the  antarctic  continent  from  the 
South  Pole  The  Weddoll  Sea  washes  its  west 
shore,  and  off  its  coasts  he  numerous  islands,  in- 
cluding the  South  Shetlands,  just  off  its  north  tip 
The  whole  peninsula  is  covered  with  shelf  ice,  and 
most  of  it  is  mountainous  Named  for  Nathaniel  B 
Palmer,  by  whom  it  was  discovered  (1820),  it  was 
first  considered  part  of  the  antarctic  continent  and 
was  later  thought  to  be  a  group  of  islands,  but  sub- 
sequent exploration  has  proved  its  penmsulanty 
It  is  also  called  Graham  Land  or  Graham  Coast 
(especially  by  the  British,  who  claim  it  as  a  de- 


1476 


•  of  the  Falkland  Islands)  and  Trinity 
Argentina  and  Chile  also  claim  the 


fact,  in  moat  PATS  AND  OILS.  When  palmitm  if 

— _ — —  —     heated  with  alkalies  (a  process  called  saponifica- 

peninaula,  which  Chile  calls  O'Higgms  Land  tion),  SOAP  is  produced. 

Palmerston,  Henry  John  Temple,  3d  Viscount,  1784-   palm  oil :  see  PALM. 

1865,  English  statesman.   He  succeeded  his  father   Palm*.  Isle  of,  resort  island,  SE  8,0.,  just  E  of 
as  viscount  in  1802    Entering  Parliament  in  1807     Charleston.   It  has  a  fine  beach. 


government  of  Earl  Grey  as  foreign  minister    As  is  a  desert  resort,  near  San  Jacmto  Peak. 

su<  h.  his  liberal  policy  abroad  was  largely  respon-  Palm  Sunday,  in  the  Christian  calendar,  the  Sunday 

Bible  (1830-31)  for  the  independence  of  Belgium,  before  EASTER,  sixth  and  last  Sunday  in  LENT,  and 

for  the  suppression  of  revolutions  m  Portugal  and  the  first  day  of  HOLY  WEBK.  It  recalls  the  entry  of 

Spain  (1832—34),  and  for  the  joint  intervention  Jesus  into  Jerusalem  riding  upon  an  ass,  when  the 

with  Russia,  Austrm,  and  Prussia  which  prevented  people  shouted  "Hosanna"  and  strewed  palms  in  his 


,  , 

France  or  Russia  from  sec  urmg  control  of  Turkish 
affairs  (1839-41)  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  Mo- 
HAUMBD  ALI  of  Egypt  Palmerston  was  m  opposi- 
tion  (1841-46)  during  Sir  Robert  Peel's  adminis- 
tration,  but  returned  to  the  foreign  office  under 


way  In  the  Western  Church,  ceremonies  of  the 
day  are  the  blessing  and  distribution  of  palm  leaves 
and  the  recitation  of  St  Matthew's  version  of  the 
Passion  Many  wear  crosses  made  of  the  blessed 
palm 


, 

Lord  John  Russell,  Palmerston  often  acted  impul-   Palmyra  (palmrru),  ancient  city  of  central  Syria 
sively  and  without  consultation;  he  offended  for-     An  oasis  N  of  the  Syrian  Desert,  NW  of  Damascus, 


IUS, 


eign  powers,  his  colleagues,  and  the  queen  by  his 

friendliness  to  the  revolutionaries  of  1848,  by  his     the  1st  cent  B  C.  Tradition  says  it  was  founded  by 

unofficial  approval  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  Louis     Solomon,  and  it  appears  in  the  Bible  as  Tadmor 


it  was  important  m  Syrian-Babylonian  trade  by 
the  1st  cent  B  C.  Tradition  says  it  was  founded  by 


Napoleon  (see  NAPOLEON  in),  and  by  other  similar 
actions,  and  he  was  dismissed  (1861)  He  became 
home  secretary  in  1852  and  succeeded  Lord  Aber- 
deen as  prime  minister  (1855-58)  His  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  CRIMEAN  WAR  increased  his 
already  great  popularity,  and  he  was  prune  minis- 
ter again  (1859-65)  His  attitude  greatly  facili- 
tated the  achievement  of  Italian  uidependence 
and  unity  (1858-61),  but  he  was  unable  to  help  Po- 
land against  Russia  or  Denmark  against  Prussia  and 
Austria  In  the  American  Civil  War  he  maintained 
neutrality,  despite  his  sympathy  for  the  South  and 
despite  the  irritating  TK&NT  AFFAIR  Ho  dealt  ef- 
fectively with  the  SKPOY  REBELLION  in  India 
Palmerston  favored  factory  acts  and  other  reforms, 
but  he  kept  the  Liberals  from  dealing  with  pailia- 
mentary  reform  His  diplomacy,  reckless  and 
domineering,  usually  advanced  British  prestige 
See  biography  by  H.  C  F  Bell  (1936). 

Palmerston,  Australia  see  DARWIN. 

Pslmerston,  town  (pop    1,418),  S  Ont ,   NW  of 


[city  of  palms]  Palmyra  became  of  true  impor- 
tance only  after  Roman  control  was  established, 
probablj  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Local  tribes 
vied  for  control,  which  fell  to  the  Septimii  by  the 
3d  cent  A  D  The  greatest  of  them,  Septumus 
C-DENATHua,  by  taking  arms  for  Emperor  Galhenus 
and  defeating  Shapur  I  of  Persia,  built  Palmyra 
into  a  strong  autonomous  state  that  practically  em- 
braced the  Eastern  Empire,  with  Syria,  NW 
Mesopotamia,  and  W  Armenia  After  his  death  his 
widow,  ZENOBIA,  briefly  increased  the  territory  by 
conquering  Egypt  and  most  of  Asia  Minor,  making 
Palmyra  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire  But 
her  ambition  brought  on  (A.D  272)  attack  bv 
Aurehan,  who  was  victorious  and  partly  destroyed 
the  uty  Palmyra,  in  decline,  was  taken  by  the 
Arabs  and  sacked  bv  Tameilane  and  fell  into  ruins 
Even  the  ruins  were  forgotten  until  the  17th  cent 
The  great  temple  dedicated  to  Baal  and  other  re- 
mains show  the  Oiiental  splendor  of  Palmyra  at 
its  prime 


Kitchener.  It  has  railroad  shops,  gmtnulling,  and    Palmyra.    1  City  (pop  2,285),  co  seat  of  Marion  ro  , 

NE  Mq  ,  on  the  North  River  near  the  Mississippi 


dairying 

Palmerston  North,  citv  (pop  25,277,  metropolitan 
pop  27,294),  on  S  North  Island,  New  Zealand, 
NNE  of  Wellington  Clothing  and  furniture  are 
made  There  is  an  agricultural  college 

Palmerton,  industrial  borough  (pop  7,475),  E  Pa  , 


,  . 

and  NW  of  Hannibal,  settled  c  1819  Lumber 
products  are  manufactured  here  2  Borough  (pop 
5,178),  SW  N  J  ,  on  the  Delawaie  (hero  crossed  by 
a  bridge,  1929)  above  Camden,  me  1923  3  Villago 
2,709),  W  central  N  Y  ,  on  the  Barge  Canal 


on  the  Lehigh  river  and  near  Mauch  Chunk,  settled      ana  SE  of  Rochester,  me    1819     Machine  parts 

„  ,  ...  ..  .      ,       and  paper  bow  are  made   Joseph  Smith  lived  in 

Palmyra  and  published  tke  Book  of  Mormon  here 
4  Borough  (pop  6,239),  SE  Pa ,  E  of  Harrisburg, 
settled  1749,  me  1913  Its  manufactures  include 
leather  goods,  textiles,  and  boxes  Limestone 
quarrying  is  done  here 
Palmyra,  atoll  (pop  32)  comprising  55  islets,  central 


1737,  me  1912  Zinc  and  other  metals  are  refined. 
Palmetto  (palmo'to)  1  City  (pop  3,491),  SW  Fla  , 
S  of  Tampa  near  the  entrance  to  Tampa  Bay,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Manatee  It  is  a  boating  and  fishing 
resort  and  packs  and  ships  fruits  and  vegetables 
2  Town  (pop  1,029),  NW  Ga  ,  SW  of  Atlanta,  me 
1854 


palmetto  palm  or  palmetto  (p&lraS'to)  [Span  ,  -little     Pacific,  one  of  the  Line  Islands    It  is  c  1,105  mi 


palm],  popular  name  for  palm  trees  of  the  genus 
Sabal,  of  which  there  are  about  18  species  in  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  and  Central  America 
Common  m  the  8  United  States  is  the  cabbage 
palmetto,  Sabal  palmetto  It  has  an  erect  stem  from 
20  to  80  ft.  in  height,  fan-shaped  leaves,  and  a  black 
drupe  fruit  The  young  head  of  leaves — the  "cab- 
bage"— is  eaten.  The  wood  is  used  for  piles,  and  the 
leaves  for  thatch  The  palmetto  is  grown  in  green- 
houses in  the  North  for  ornament.  South  Carolina, 


SSW  of  Honolulu  and  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  An  American  dis- 
covery (1802),  the  island  was  annexed  (1912),  and 
a  naval  base  was  authorised  (1939).  The  Federal 
government  filed  suit  for  the  title  to  the  island, 
which  was  vested  in  private  owners  In  1947  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  against  the  government 
Palo  Alto  (pa*l6  al'to)  1  City  (1940  pop  16,774. 
1947  special  census  pop  22,78"9),  W  Calif  ,  SSE  of 
San  Francisco  near  San  Francisco  Bay,  founded 
1891,  me  as  a  town  1894,  as  a  city  1909  A  resi- 
dential city,  it  is  the  seat  of  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 
2  Borough  (pop.  1,934),  E  Pa ,  on  the  Schuylkill 
and  near  Pottsville,  laid  out  c  1844,  me  1854 


where  the  tree  is  indigenous,  is  sometimes  called 
the  Palmetto  State   The  palmetto  represents  the 
native  palms  of  the  United  States 

Palmieri,  Luigi  (Iwe'jfi  palmfia're),  1807-96,  Italian  ______________________________________    ____ 

meteorologist  and  physicist,  known  for  his  studies  Palo  Alto  (p&*l6  al't5),  locality  not  far  from  Browns- 

of  Mt  Vesuvius    He  was  professor  at  the  Umv  of  ville,  Texas,  where  the  first  battle  of  the  MEXICAN 

Naples  from  1847  and  director  of  the  Vesuvius  ob-  WAR  was  fought,  May  8,  1846    American  troops 

servatory  from  c  1850.  He  invented  a  seismograph,  under  Gen   Zachary  TAYLOR  defeated  a  Mexican 

a  rain  gauge,  and  other  meteorological  instruments  force  led  by  Gen  Mariano  Arista,  who  retreated  to 


, 

Palmira  (pdlme'ra),  city  (pop  21,235),  W  Colombia,  RBSACA  DE  LA  PALMA 

just  NE  of  CALI     Founded  c  1794,  Palmira  gave  Pslomar.  Mount  (pa'lSmar),  peak,  6,1         .          . 

its  name  to  the  tobacco  of  the  region.  Calif  ,  NE  of  San  Diego    It  is  the  site  of  Mt  Palo- 


,  6,126  ft.  hiah.  S 


palmistry,  form  of  FORTUNBTBLLINO 
study  of  the  hand  and  palm    This  type  of  divma- 
of  the 


.  ai  ,  n     ieg          is     e  sie 

LLINO  based  on  a     mar  Observatory,  operated  jointly  by  the  Call- 
forma  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Carnegie 


tion  was  practiced  throughout  much  of  the  ancient  Institution    It  has  a  200-inch  reflecting  telescope 

world  (e  g  ,  Greece,  China,  and  India),  and  it  sur-  Palomar  Observatory:  see  PALOMAR,  MOUNT 

vives  today  as  a  form  of  amusement  and  as  a  sen-  Palomino   de   Castro  y   Velasco,   Acislo   Antonio 

ous  study    Significance  concerning  human  destiny  (athS'slo  arito'nyo  pdlornS'no  d&  ka'stro  S  v&la'- 

is  read  into  all  the  characteristics  of  the  hand  —  skO),   1653-1726.  Spanish  historical  painter  and 

3  well  writer  on  art,  called  the  Spanish  Vosari  >  He  paint- 


shape,  size,  hardness,  softness,  and  dry  ness,  as  v  __. 
as  the  number,  depth,  and  length  of  the  lines  of  the 
palm  The  mam  lines  are  the  life  line,  which  en- 
circles the  base  of  the  thumb,  the  head  line  and  the 
heait  line  (nearest  the  base  of  the  fingers)  which  he 
across  the  palm,  and  the  fate  line,  which  crosses 
these  from  the  wrist  to  the  second  finger.  See 
Henri  Rem,  What  Your  Hand  Revealt  (1928) ,  books 


ed  frescoes  and  easel  pictures  m  Valencia,  Madrid, 
and  Granada,  but  he  is  famous  chiefly  for  his 
history  of  art,  El  museo  pictdnco  y  eecala  optica 
(3  vols  ,  1715-24),  which  contains  a  wealth  of 
biographical  material  regarding  Spanish  artists  It 
was  translated  into  English  (1739)  and  also  into 
French,  and  German. 


by  Cheiro  (pseud  of  Louis  Hamon) ,  especially  You    P«los,  Cape  (pa 'Ids),  SE  Spam,  on  the  Mediter- 
and  Your  Hand  (1931)  ranean,  o,17  mi.  E  of  Cartagena,  in  Murcia. 

palmitin  (pal'mutln) ,  name  applied  to  any  fat  that  is   Palos  de  la  Frontera  (pa'lSs  da  la  fronta'ra) ,  seaport 


an  ester  of  palmitic  acid  ana  glycerin  but  generally 
used  to  refer  to  the  tripalnutate  It  is  R  white 
crystalline  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether  but  insoluble  in  water.  It 
occurs  abundantly  in  palm  oil,  lard,  and  tallow  and 
also  in  olive  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  and  butter— in 


(pop,  1,856),  Iluelvaprov.,  SW  Spam,  in  Andalusia, 
on  the  Rio  Tmto  near  its  mouth.  From  here 
Columbus  sailed  on  his  first  voyage  of  discovery 
(1492),  returning  and  reembarking  in  1403 
Cortes  landed  here  in  1528  After  his  conquest  of 
Mexico, 


art  IncUoBtwl  by  SMALL  CAPiTAtf.  Ts»  Atsf  is  frsmmdstfoafsest  f 


P*louM  (palSos',  P&-),  city  (pop.  1,028),  SE  Wash., 
on  the  Palouse  river  near  the  Idaho  border,  in  a 
farm  area;  settled  1876,  inc.  1889 

palpitation  (pal'ptta'shun),  a  rapidly  beating  heart 
associated  with  the  sensation  of  fluttering  or 
thumping  The  unduly  rapid  action  of  the  heart 
may  be  caused  by  disease  or  by  functional  disturb- 
ance. Excessive  exertion  on  the  part  of  an  indi- 
vidual with  a  normal  heart  may  result  in  palpita- 
tion, alight  exertion  in  an  individual  with  an  ab- 
normal heart  may  cause  a  similar  sensation. 

Palsgrave,  John  (p&lz'grav,  p61z'-),  d  1554,  English 
scholar,  educated  at  Oxford  and  at  the  Umv  of 
Paris.  He  was  tutor  of  Henry  VIII's  daughter, 
Mary  (Mary  I),  who  used  her  influence  m  his  be- 
half after  he  had  taken  holy  orders  His  most  im- 
portant work  was  his  Lesdarcuaement  de  la  langue 
francoyee,  written  to  instruct  the  English  m  the 
rules  of  Frenc  h  grammar  It  has  value  today  chiefly 
as  a  source  of  information  about  transitional  stages 
of  the  English  language  of  that  period. 

palsy,  see  PARALYSIS. 

Paid  (p&l'tl)  [Heb  , -God's  deliverance!,  one  of  the 
12  spies  Num  13  9 

Paltiel  (pal'tlul)  [Heb  , -God's  deliverance],  prince 
of  Issachar  Num  34  20 

Paltite  (pftl'tlt)    see  BETH-PALBT 

Paludan-MUller,  Frederik  (M'dhurYk  pa'loSdhan- 
mu'lur),  1809-76,  Danish  poet  Among  his  earlier 
works  are  The  Dancer  (1833)  and  Cupid  and  Psyche 
(1834)  HIH  masterpiece,  a  narrative  poem,  Adam 
Homo  (Part  I,  1841,  Parts  II,  III,  1848)  is  partly 
autobiographical  and  deala  with  the  duality  of 
man's  personality 

Palus  Maeotis   see  Azov,  SEA  OF 

Pamir  (purnPr',  pa-)  or  Pamirs,  mountainous  re- 
gion, central  Asia  It  is  mainly  in  the  Tadzhik 
SSR,  but  it  also  extends  to  parts  of  Afghanistan, 
Sinkiang  prov  ,  and  Kashmir  The  highest  peak  is 
Mt  Stalin  (24,590  ft )  in  the  north  From  the 
Pamir,  called  "the  root  of  tho  world,"  radiate  sev- 
eral great  mountain  systems,  in  the  east  tho  Tien 
Shan,  Kunlun,  and  Kai  akoram  and  in  the  west  the 
Hindu  Ku&h  P  G  E  Bonvalot  crossed  the  Pamir 
in  1886,  and  theie  has  been  considerable  later  ex- 
ploration See  Anna  Louise  Strong,  Road  to  the 
Grry  Pamir  (1931) 

Pamlico  Sound  (pJim'HkS),  80  mi  long,  E  N  C  ,  sep- 
arated from  the  Atlantic  by  a  row  of  sand  bars  and 
low  islands,  the  easternmost  of  whuh  terminates 
m  Capo  Hatteras  It  receives  the  Pamlico  (see 
TAR)  and  NPUHP  rivers 

Pampa  (pam'pu),  city  (pop  12,895),  extreme  N 
Texas,  ENE  of  \manllo  This  cow  town  on  tho 
Panhandle  plains  still  ships  cattle  and  wheat,  but 
discovery  of  oil  and  gas  has  made  it  an  industrial 
center  with  refineries,  carbon-black  plants,  and 
other  oil-based  industries 

pampas  (pam'puz),  wide,  treeless  grassy  plains  of  S 
South  America,  particularly  in  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
and  Paraguay  The  Pampa  (pam'pa)  (c  250,000 
HQ  mi )  of  central  and  N  Argentina,  embraces  the 
provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Santa  Fe,  and  C6rdoba 
and  the  tcrntorv  of  La  Pampa  Gradually  rising 
from  east  to  west,  it  for  the  most  part  appears  level 
Throughout  tho  colonial  period  the  Spanish  used 
only  a  small  part  of  the  Pampa,  economic  activity 
was  pra<  tu  ally  restru  ted  to  primitive  stock  raising 
for  the  exportation  of  hides  and — to  some  extent — 
jerked  beef  A  new  economic  era  was  initiated  in 
the  second  half  of  the  19th  cent  A  growing 
European  market  for  agricultural  products  brought 
immigrant  farmers  (mostly  Italian,  Spanish,  French, 
and  German)  to  the  Pampa,  and  they  spread  west- 
ward with  the  expansion  of  the  railroads  Un- 
friendly Indians  were  driven  back,  the  GATJCHO,  the 
pampean  cowboy,  yielded  to  the  farmer,  and  tho 
land  was  brought  under  the  plow  In  the  20th  cent 
wheat,  corn,  and  flaxsood  have  exceeded  animal 
products  in  value,  but  agriculture  did  not  replace 
stock  raising,  which  has  continued  as  a  major  in- 
dustry Dairying  has  become  important  since  the 
Jbirst  World  War  In  the  seaboard  cities  are  the 
only  considerable  industries — meat  packing  (frozen 
meat  and  meat  products  are  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities) ,  milling,  and  the  preparation  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts Tho  Pampa  has  made  modern  Argentina,  it 
has  given  the  country  its  wealth,  industries,  and 
t  haracter,  and  it  has  shaped  the  habits  and  the  out- 
look of  the  people  See  Mark  Jefferson,  Peopling 
the  Argentine  Pampa  (1926) 

pampas  grass,  any  species  of  tho  genus  Cortadena, 
tall  South  American  grasses  cultivated  in  warm 
climates  for  ornament  The  common  pampas  grass 
(Cortadena  argentea  or  adloana)  is  a  perennial  with 
a  cluster  of  long  narrow  drooping  leaf  blades  The 
male  and  female  flowers  ate  borne  on  separate 
plants ,  the  ones  which  bear  the  female  are  the  most 
ornamental,  since  they  have  large,  silvery,  plume- 
like  panicles  In  California  the  plumes  are  sold  for 
decorative  purposes 

Pampeluna,  Spam  see  PAMPLONA. 

pamphlet  (pam'flut),  unbound  or  paper-bound  book 
of  a  few  pages  Its  maximum  sine  10  sometimes  set 
at  64  pages,  sometimes  at  80  pages,  sometimes  at  96 
pages  The  pamphlet  is  popular  as  an  instrument 
of  religious  or  political  controversy  m  tunes  of 
strew.  It  is  relatively  inexpensive  to  the  purchaser 
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and  to  the  author  or  the  publisher,  it  can  be  more 
timely  than  a  book  bound  in  cloth  or  leather,  and  it 
gives  authors  and  readers  the  maximum  benefit  of 
freedom  of  the  press  Pamphlets  are  commonly 
meant  to  be  ephemeral,  but  some  of  them  have 
proved  to  have  permanent  value  and  have  been  re- 
printed separately  or  in  collections,  as  the  Harleian 
Miscellany  (1744-46) 

Pamphylla  (pamft'leu),  ancient  region,  S  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  coast  between  Lycia  and  Cihcia,  in 
present  S  Turkey  Its  chief  city  wan  Perga  Pam- 
phylia  was  not  a  political  entity,  except  in  the  pro- 
vincial administration  of  Rome,  to  which  it  passed 
in  the  surrender  of  Antiochus  III  (199  B  C  ) 

Pamplona  (pampl6'na),  city  (pop  45,885) ,  capital  of 
Spanish  Navarre,  N  Spam,  at  the  foot  of  the  W 
Pyrenees  It  is  an  important  commumc  ations  cen- 
ter and  has  iron  and  lead  works  and  linen  manufac- 
tures An  ancient  city  of  the  Basques,  it  was  re- 
peatedly captured  (5th-9th  cent )  by  the  Visigoths, 
the  Franks,  and  the  Moors,  but  none  of  the  con- 
querors, not  even  Charlemagne  who  took  it  in  778 
and  razed  its  walls,  exercised  control  for  long  In 
824  the  Basque  kingdom  of  Pamplona,  later  known 
as  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  was  founded  Pam- 
plona remained  the  capital  of  Navarre  until  1512, 
when  Ferdinand  V  united  the  major  part  of  Na- 
varre with  Castile  Philip  II  enlarged  the  citadel 
and  made  it  a  powerful  stronghold  Pamplona  is 
still  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  fortifications,  and 
it  has  retained  its  Gothic  cathedral  (14th-15th 
c  ent )  In  the  Peninsular  War,  Pamplona  was 
taken  (1808)  by  the  French  and  (1813)  by  the  Eng- 
lish An  older  spelling  is  Pampeluna 

Pan  (pan),  in  Greek  religion,  pastoral  god  of  fertility 
Ho  was  worshiped  principally  in  Arcadia,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  was  the  son  of  Hermes,  another  Ar- 
cadian  god  Pan  was  supposed  to  make  the  flocks 
fertile,  if  he  did  not,  his  image  was  flogged  to  stimu- 
late him  Since  goat  herds  were  characteristic  of 
Arcadia,  Pan  was  conceived  of  as  being  a  merry, 
ugly  man  with  horns,  a  beard,  a  tail,  and  goat's 
feet  He  loved  to  frighten  unwary  travelers  (hence 
the  word  panic)  All  his  my  ths  deal  with  amorous 
affairs  In  a  famous  myth  he  pursued  the  nymph 
Syrinx,  but  before  she  was  overtaken  her  sister 
nymphs  changed  her  into  a  reed  Thus  Pan  plays 
the  reed,  or  syrinx,  in  memory  of  her  Later,  when 
Pan  was  worshiped  in  other  parts  of  Greece  and  in 
Rome,  he  became  associated  with  the  Greek  Diony- 
sus and  identified  with  the  Roman  Faunus,  both 
gods  of  fertility 

Pana  (pa'nu),  city  (pop  5,966),  S  central  111  ,  SE  of 
Springfield,  me  1857  It  is  a  shipping  center  in  a 
farm  and  coal  area  and  has  an  important  rose- 
growing  industry 

Panama  (pS/numa*),  Span  Panamd  (pUnama'),  re- 
public (29,128  sq  mi  ,  including  the  PANAMA 
CANAL  ZONE,  pop  622,576),  Latin  America,  occu- 
py ing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  forms  the  con- 
nee  ting  link  between  Central  and  South  America 
The  c  apital  is  Panama  c  ity ;  the  other  large  city  ia 
Coi,6N  The  c  ountry  is  bounded  by  the  Caribbean 
on  the  north,  by  Colombia  on  the  east,  by  the  Pa- 
cific on  the  south,  and  by  Costa  Rica  on  the  west 
Panama  has  an  extreme  length  of  c  385  mi  and 
varies  from  c  32  to  113  mi  in  width  The  range  of 
mountains  in  the  west  is  rugged  and  of  volcanic 
origin,  though  the  lofty  volcanic  peaks  (Chinqui  is 
1 1 ,070  ft )  are  not  active  The  middle  of  the  coun- 
try about  the  Panama  Canal  is  lower,  with  hills 
varying  from  200  to  1,500  ft  in  height,  m  the  oast 
they  rise  again  m  a  low  range  extending  to  the 
Colombian  border.  The  soil  is  of  volcanic  origin 
and  fertile  The  slopes  are  tree  covered,  but  the 
vast  forest  reserves  are  virtually  untouched,  espe- 
cially on  the  Caribbean  watershed  where  rainfall  is 
heaviest  On  large  tracts  of  upland  savannas  sub- 
sistence crops,  sugar  cane,  and  coffee  are  grown,  and 
cattle  graze  The  c  limate  is  generally  tropical  and 
wet,  varying  somewhat  with  the  altitude  Com- 
munications over  tho  difficult  terrain,  except  for  the 
INTER- AMERICAN  HIGHWAY  between  Panama  city 
and  DAVID  and  the  transisthmian  highway  between 
the  capital  and  CoL6N,  are  limited  The  Panama 
RR  is  devoted  to  a  good  extent  to  service  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  and  is  American  owned ,  short 
lines  in  the  west  serve  Ameru  an  banana  planta- 
tions Bananas  are  the  leading  export  crop,  fol- 
lowed by  abaca,  cacao,  rubber,  and  mahogany, 
there  is  some  mining  The  population  IB  divided 
into  whites,  mestizos,  Indians  (some  leading  tribal 
lives  quite  apart  from  the  general  culture),  and 
Negroes,  about  two  thirds  are  mestizos  The  popu- 
lation is  less  than  that  of  any  other  independent 
Latin  American  country,  and  the  rate  of  increase  is 
slow  Although  the  government  distributes  land  to 
settlers,  much  of  the  population  is  not  fixed,  but 
moves  from  area  to  area,  and  many  tend  to  drift 
toward  the  disproportionately  large  centers  of 
Panama  city  and  Col6n  These  cities  grew  because 
of  their  strategic  world  position,  rather  than  their 
direct  relationship  with  the  hinterland ,  their  com- 
bined population  comprises  about  one  quarter  of 
the  total  of  the  republic.  Large  land  areas  remain 
unoccupied  The  advantages  of  education  have  not 
been  much  pushed  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  pre- 
vailing religion,  and  Spanish  the  official  language 
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Though  the  region  has  been  long  known  to  world 
civilization,  it  has  for  the  most  part  been  mostly 
a  roadway.  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas  discovered  the 
coast  of  Panama  m  1501,  and  Columbus  dropped 
anchor  off  the  site  of  future  PoRToutLO  in  1602 


Efforts  at  colonization  in  DAKIBN  were  made  by 
Diego  de  NICUBBA  and  by  Martin  lernandea  de 
ENOIBO,  but  they  failed  Vasco  Nune/  de  BALBOA 
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early  took  control  of  the  region,  and  m  1513  he 
made  his  momentous  voyage  across  the  isthmus  to 
the  Pacific,  and  the  dominant  factor  in  the  history 
of  Panama — tho  short  distance  from  sea  to  sea — 
was  made  evident  Under  the  governorship  of  Pedro 
AKIAH  DE  AVILA  (who  had  Balboa  executed)  Pan- 
ama city  wa«  founded  in  1519  The  way  was  opened 
for  Franc  isco  Pizarro  to  discover  Peru,  and  Panama 
became  tho  route  by  which  the  treasure  from  tho 
Inca  empire  wont  to  Spam  Panama  waa  subordi- 
nated to  the  vie  erovalty  of  Peru  and  remained  there 
until  1740,  when  it  was  transferred  to  New  Gra- 
nada Attempts  at  Scottish  settlement  in  the 
DARIEN  SCHFMK  of  the  late  17th  cent  failed 
wretchedly,  and  Panama  continued  as  only  a  chan- 
nel of  commerce  and  a  home  of  Indians  The  im- 
mense wealth  carried  through  its  harbors  attracted 
raids  of  British  buccaneers — Sir  Francis  Drake, 
William  Parker,  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  and  Edward 
Vernon — who  swooped  down  on  the  gold  ships  and 
the  treasures  of  PORTOBELO  With  the  breakdown 
of  the  Spanish  Empire  through  the  revolutions 
against  Spain,  Panama  lost  muc  h  of  its  importance 
in  the  carrying  trade  It  bee  ame  a  part  of  Gi eater 
Colombia  and  then  of  New  Granada  (the  later  Co- 
lombia) Its  significance  as  the  short  route  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  was  enhanced  again  when  many 
U  S  settlers  bound  for  Oregon  and  then  for  the 
'd  fields  of  California  crossed  through  Panama 
H  Aspinwall  built  (1848-55)  the  Panama  RR, 
and  the  question  of  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  be- 
came paramount  The  projec  t  ultimately  led  to  the 
revolution  in  Panama  and  its  establishment  as  a 
separate  republic  (soe  PANAMA  CANAL).  The  new 
state,  proclaimed  in  Nov  ,  1903,  was  under  the 
aegis  of  the  United  States,  and  tho  canal  and 
American  control  of  it  became  the  great  determi- 
nant of  Panama's  history  One  immediate  bene- 
fit was  eradication  of  yellow  fever  Generally  rela- 
tions with  tho  United  States  have  been  friendly, 
and  Panama  fought  on  the  Allied  side  in  the  Fust 
World  War  and  tho  Second  World  War  Panama 
has  taken  an  ac  tive  part  in  Pan-Americanism  and 
is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  It  has  also  in 
recent  years  taken  part  in  the  attempts  with  Co- 
lombia, Ecuador,  and  Venezuela  to  further  Creator 
Colombia  economic,  social,  and  cultural  union 
The  internal  politics  of  the  little  republic ,  related 
to  the  canal  and  U  S  control,  have  been  stormy, 
with  frequent  changes  of  administration  The 
dominant  figure  in  recent  years  has  been  Arnulfo 
Anas,  who  was  a  leader  of  tho  revolution  of  1931 
and  in  1 940  gained  personal  power  He  had  a  new 
constitution  adopted  in  1941  but  was  deposed  in 
that  year  Late  in  1949  he  again  came  to  power  by 
a  coup,  and  his  government  was  recognized  by  the 
United  States  early  in  1950  See  Charles  L  G 
Anderson,  Old  Panama  and  Castillo  del  Oro  (1911) , 
Arthur  Bullard,  Panama  the  Canal,  the  Country, 
and  the  People  (1914),  Ralph  Hancock,  The  Rain- 
bow Republic*  (1947).  See  also  bibliography  under 
PANAMA  CANVL 

Panama,  city  (pop  111,893),  central  Panama,  cap- 
ital and  largest  city  of  Panama,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Panama,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  Founded  in  1519  by  Pedro  ARIAS  DE  AVILA, 
the  city  flourished  in  early  colonial  times  as  the 
Pacific  port  of  transshipment  of  Andean  riches  to 
Spam  After  it  was  destroy  ed  in  1671  by  Sir  Henry 
Morgan,  it  was  moved  (1673)  5  mi  west  to  a  rooky 
peninsula  The  city  declined  as  tho  sources  of  gold 
disappeared  but  revi\  od  briefly  during  the  Califor- 
nia gold  rush  and  the  building  (1848-55)  of  tho 
Panama  RR  Construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
brought  assured  prosperity,  and  American  sanitary 
measures  and  disease  <  ontrol  made  Panama  a  clean 
and  healthful  tropical  city  Though  facing  the  sea, 
Panama  c  ity  is  no  longer  a  port ,  commerce  is  han- 
dled through  BALBOA  The  city  is  connected  by 
railroad  and  highway  to  COLON  on  the  Caribbean, 
by  the  Inter-American  Highway  to  DAVID,  and  to 
western  hemispheric  capitals  by  international  air 
hues  The  Univ  of  Panama,  founded  here  m  1936, 
is  important  because  of  its  inter-American  organiza- 
tion and  curriculum 

Panama  Canal,  waterway  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  built  by  the  United  States  (1904-14)  on 
terntory  leased  in  peipetuity  from  the  republic  of 
Panama  The  canal,  limning  S  and  SE  from  Lim6n 
Bay  at  CoL6N  on  tho  Atlantic  to  the  Bay  of  Pan- 
ama at  BALBOA  on  the  Pacific,  is  40  27  mi  long 
from  shore  to  shore  and  60  72  mi  long  between 
channel  entrances  Paradoxically,  the  Pacific  ter- 
minus is  27  02  mi  east  of  the  Caribbean  terminus. 
The  minimum  depth  is  41  ft  From  Lnndn  Bay  a 
ship  is  raised  by  Gatun  Locks  (a  set  of  three)  to  an 
elevation  86  ft.  above  sea  level,  traverses  GATUN 
LAKE,  then  crosses  the  Continental  Divide  through 
Galliard  (formerly  Culebra)  Cut,  and  is  lowered  by 
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Pedro  Miguel  Lock  to  Miraflores  Lake,  and  then  by 
the  Miraflores  Locks  (a  set  of  two)  to  sea  level 
Passage  requires  7  to  8  hr    The  average  tidal  range 
on  the  Atlantic  side  is  less  than  a  foot,  that  on  the 
Pacific  side  is  12  6  ft.    Building  an  intoroceanic 
canal  was  suggested  early  in  Spanish  colonial  times 
The  United  States,  interested  wince  the  late  18th 
cent  in  trading  voyages  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  became  much  concerned  with  plans  for 
a  canal  after  settlers  had  begun  to  pour  into  Oregon 
and  California     A<  tive  negotiations  led  in  1846  to 
atreaty,  by  which  New  Granada  (Colombia)  granted 
rights  to  isthmian  communication  in  return  for  a 
guarantee  of  the  neutrality  and  sovereignty  of  New 
Granada     After  the  United  States  had  acquired 
California  nnd  the  gold  rush  had  begun,  the  isth- 
mus gamed  more  important  e,  and  the  Panama  Rll 
was  built  (1848-55)  with  U  S  capital    At  the  same 
time,  interest  in  the  alternate  route  the  Nir  \H  IGUA 
CANAL,  was  strong  in  both  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States    Rivalry  was  ended  by  the  CLAYTON- 
BuLWhR  TRFATY  (1850),  which  guaranteed  that 
neither   power   should    have   exclusive    rights   or 
threaten  the  neutrality  of  an  interoceamc  route 
This  was  in  1901  abrogated  by  a  new  Bntish-U  S 
agreement,  the  HAY-!' \TTNCKFOTE  Tnrvn,  which 
gave  sole  building  rights  to  the   United  States 
Meanwhile  a  concession  for  building  a  canal  m 
Panama  granted  m  1878  had  been  acquired  by  a 
French   company   under  lerdmand   de   LFSSFPH 
Work  was  begun  in  1881,  but  disease  among  the 
workers,    construction    troubles,    and    inadequate 
financing  drove  the  company  into  bankruptcy  in 
1889    The  government  had  smiled  on  the  project, 
and  many  From  h  i  itizens  had  invested  in  it    There 
were  now  charges  of  corruption  and  a  groat  scandal 
In  1894  French  courts  transferred  the  rights  and 
assets  to  a  new  company  ,  m  this  Philippe  BTJNAU- 
VAKIM.A   was  a   leading  figure      The   Nicaragua 
route  was  almost  universally  favored,  though  an 
American  representative  of  the  French  company, 
William  Nelson  Cromwell,  was  by  1896  working 
vigorously  for  the  Panama  alternative      When  a 
U  S   commission  appointed  m  1899  recommended 
(1901)  a  canal  through  Nicaragua,  the  French  com- 
pany undertook  to  sell  its  Panama  rights  to  the 
United  States     Bunau-Vanlla  devoted  himself  to 
the  cause  of  the  Panama  route  and  gained  the  sup- 
port of  Mark  Hanna  and  later  of  the  new  President, 
Theodore  Roosevelt    The  commission  reversed  its 
recommendation,  and  Congress  reversed  itself  to 
authorize  purchase  of  the  rights  and  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal     The  HAi-HtKHAN  TREVTT, 
signed  (Jan  ,  1903)  with  Colombia,  would  have  given 
the  United  States  an  isthmian  strip  of  land  in  re- 
turn for  an  initial  c  ash  payment  of  $10,000,000  and 
an  annuity  of  $250,000,  but  the  Colombian  senate 
refused  to  ratify     An  insurrection  (Nov    3,  190.3) 
in  Panama  involved  Bunau-Varilla  and  other  pro- 
ponents of  the  c  anal  as  well  as  natives    The  United 
States  invoked  the  treaty  of  1846  with  Colombia, 
and  the  presence  of  an  American  warship  pre\  ented 
Colombian  troops  from  quelling  the  outbreak.  The 
now  republic  was  formally  recognized  three  days 
later,   and   on   Nov     17  the   Hay  -Bunau-Varilla 
Treaty  was  signed,  granting  to  the  United  States, 
in  return  for  the  same  terms  offered  Colombia,  ex- 
clusive control  of  a  canal  zone  in  perpetuity,  other 
sites  necessary  for  defense,  and  sanitary  control  of 
Panama  city  and  Col6n     Colombia's  efforts  to  se- 
cure redress  for  the  loss  of  Panama  resulted  in  rati- 
fication of  a  treaty  (1921)   by  which  the  United 
States  paid  Colombia  $25,000,000  and  Colombia 
recognized  the  independence  of  Panama     A  com- 
mission,   later    headed    (1907)    by     Col     G     W 
GOKTHALS,  was  organized  and  spent  the  first  three 
years  in  development  of  construe  tion  fac  ihties,  sur- 
vey s,  and  disease  control     The  eradication  of  ma- 
laria and  yellow  fever  was  a  notable  achievement 
The  actual  construction  of  the  canal  took  seven 
years.    The  canal  was  informally  opened  Aug    15, 
1914,  formally  by  presidential  proclamation  Jul\ 
12,  1915     Total  cost  was  $336,650,000,  and  about 
240,000,000  cu   >d.  of  earth  were  excavated     In 
1939  treaty  amendments  increased  Panama's  annu- 
ity to  $430,000,  retroactive  to  1934  to  offset  dollar 
devaluation,  provided  for  a  transmthmian  highway, 
and  abrogated  the  U  S  guaiantee  of  the  neutrality 
and  /sovereignty  of  Panama    Although  jn  the  same 
year  Congress  authorized  construction  of  a  third 
set  of  locks,  the  Second  World  War  intervened,  and 
subsequent  controversy  has  centeied  on  a  sea-level 
route     See  Philippe  Bunau-Vanlla,  Panama    the 
Creation,  Destruction,  and  Resurrection  (1914) ,  I.  E 
Bennett,  History  of  the  Panama  Canal  (1915),  G. 
W.  Goetlmls,  The  Panama  Cartal   an  Engineering 
Treatise  (1916),  D    C    Miner,   The  Fight  for  the 
Panama  Route  (1940),  M.  P   DuVal,  Jr  ,  Cadiz  to 
Cathay  (1940) ,  N  J  Padelford,  The  Panama  Canal 
in  Peace  and  War  (1942) 

Panama  Canal  Zone,  administrative  area  (552  8  sq 
mi )  of  the  United  States,  extending  5  mi  on  either 
6ide  of  the  Panama  Canal,  bounded  by  the  Carib- 
bean on  the  north,  the  Pacific  on  the  south,  and 
Panama  on  the  oast  and  the  west  The  zone  IB  ad- 
ministered by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  United 
States,  but  m  periods  of  emergency  the  governor  is 
subordinate  to  the  commanding  general  in  civil 
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affairs  Although  it  is  a  government-owned  reser- 
vation, building  sites  and  agricultural  lands  may  be 
licensed  by  responsible  companies  and  individuals 
CRISTOBAL,  BALBOA  (Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports,  re- 
spectively), and  ANCON  are  the  chief  towns  See 
G  W  Goethals,  Government  of  the  Canal  Zone 
(1915),M  E  Dimock,  Government-operated  Enter- 
prises in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  (1934) 
Panama  City,  city  (pop  11,610),  co  seat  of  Bay  co  , 
NW  Fla  ,  on  St  Andrews  Bay  and  E  of  Pensacola, 
me  1909  A  Gulf  coast  resort  and  port  of  entry,  it 
has  industries  centered  around  lumber,  paper, 
citrus  fruit,  chemicals,  and  fish 
Pan  American  Highway,  projected  system  of  roads, 
15,714  mi  long,  to  link  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Suggested  at  the  Fifth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  (1923),  the  system 
was  in  1950  more  than  80  pen  ent  complete  A  few 
gaps  remained  in  the  section,  called  the  INTER- 
AM*  RK  AN  HIGHWAY,  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Panama  Canal,  the  route  from  the  Panama 
Canal  through  South  America  is  complete  except 
for  an  unsurveyed  strot<  h  in  E  Panama  and  NW 
Colombia  and  a  gap  in  S  Ecuador  Climatic  zones 
along  the  highway  vary  from  lush  jungle  to  cold 
mountain  passes  nearly  15,000  ft  high  Under 
consideration  is  a  ferry  set  vice  from  Key  West  to 
Cuba  and  the  West  Indies  and  from  Cuba  to  the 
Yucatan  peninsula 

Pan-Americamsm,  movement  toward  commercial, 
social,  economic,  military  ,  and  political  cooperation 
among  the  21  republics  of  North,  Central,  and 
South  America  The  struggle  for  independence 
after  1810  among  the  Latin-American  nations 
evoked  a  sense  of  unity,  espec  tally  in  South  Amer- 
ica where  under  Sim6n  BOL!VAR  m  the  north  and 
Jos6  de  SAN  M  MirfN  in  the  south  there  were  coop- 
erative efforts  Briefly  Francisco  MORA/ AN  headed 
a  C>NrR\L  AMFHKAN  FEDERATION  The  United 
States  was  looked  upon  as  a  model,  and  recognition 
of  the  new  republu  s  was  a  part  of  U  S  foreign  pol- 
icy Henry  Clay  set  forth  the  piinciples  of  Pan- 
Americanism  in  1820  Soon  afterward,  however, 
the  United  States  declaied  through  the  MONROE 
DOCTRINE  a  new  policy  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
ference by  European  nations  in  affairs  of  the  New 
World  The  nolle  y,  at  first  welc  omed  even  though 
it  established  a  sort  of  United  States  hegemony, 
later  was  regarded  by  the  Latm  American  nations 
as  a  mask  for  imperialistic  ambitions  In  the  earlv 
20th  cent  U  S  manipulation  to  sec  uro  the  PANAMA 
CANAL  and  intervention  m  the  affairs  of  Cuba, 
Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Nicaragua  and 
Mexico  all  combined  to  create  deep  resentment  m 
Latm  America  toward  the  United  States  Con- 
currenth,  national  rivalries  split  the  20  southern 
republics  Pan-Ameiicamsm  had,  however,  been 
slowly  gaining  again  It  had  all  but  disappeared 
when  Bolivar's  Pan- American  confeience  at  Pana- 
ma proved  abortive  in  1826  In  Latm  America 
military  nationalism  and  porsonalism  came  to  the 
foro  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  withdrew  (1830) 
from  Greater  Colombia,  the  Central  Amenc  an  Fed- 
eration collapsed  (1838) ,  a  Peru-Bolivia  confedera- 
tion failed  (1839)  after  Chilean  intervention,  Ar- 
gentina and  Brazil  long  fought  over  Uruguav  and 
then  all  three  combined  in  the  War  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  (1805-70)  to  defeat  Paraguay,  and  in  the 
War  of  the  Pacific  (1879-83)  Chile  defeated  Peru 
and  Bolivia  Pan-Americanism  reappeared  in  U  S 
policy  when  Secretary  of  State  James  G  Blame 
sent  out  invitations  to  a  conference  to  be  held  in 
1882  Bee  ause  of  the  assassination  of  Garfield  the 
invitations  weie  countermanded,  but  they  were 
renewed  in  1888  At  Washington  the  first  (1889- 
90)  of  the  Pan-American  Conferences  or  Pan- 
Arnencan  Congresses  was  held  This  and  subse- 
quent conferences  became  the  most  important  ex- 
pression of  Pan-Amerie  an  cooperation  and  good 
feeling  Treaties  for  arbitration  of  disputes  and 
adjustment  of  tariffs  were  adopted  at  the  first  eou- 
feren<  e,  and  the  American  Republics  Bureau,  which 
bee  ame  the  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION,  was  established 
Subsequent  meetings  were  held  at  Mexico  City 
(1901-2),  Rio  de  Janeiro  (1900),  Buenos  Aires 
(1910),  Santiago  (1923),  Havana  (1928),  Monte- 
video (1933),  Luna  (1938),  and  Bogota  (1948)  In 
general,  the  questions  discussed  have  boon  those 
introduced  at  the  first  conference  While  the  con- 
cepts under  consideration  usually  were  slow  to  take 
concrete  form,  there  was  marked  progress  in  codi- 
fication of  international  law,  acceptance  of  peace 
machinery,  and  creation  of  scientific  and  social 
agencies  Troubles  continued  to  flair,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  ABC  Powers  did  not  result  in  any 
machinery  to  control  peace  A  major  war  was 
fought  (1932-36)  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
over  the  CHACO  Relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Colombia  grew  better,  however,  after  a 
new  treaty  with  Colombia  put  to  rest  the  problem 
of  the  PANAMA  CANAL  With  the  administration  of 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  a  policy  of  determined  cor- 
diality toward  Latm  America — the  "Good  Neigh- 
bor" policy — bore  fruit  As  the  Second  World  War 
approached,  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
drew  closer  together  The  Inter-American  Con- 
ference for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1936  was  followed  by  the  Luna  Declaration 


(1038)  ftt  the  eighth  Pan-American  Conference  pro- 
viding for  consultation  in  case  of  outside  threat 
Accordingly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World 
War  the  Inter-American  Neutrality  Conference 
was  held  (1939)  in  Panama  A  conference  of  for- 
eign ministers  at  Havana  produced  the  Act  of  Ha- 
vana (1940)  declaring  against  changes  of  sover- 
eignty in  the  New  World  Most  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
uan  nations  (except,  notably,  Argentina)  support- 
ed or  actually  joined  the  Allies  after  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  A  significant  stop  was 
taken  at  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  the 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace  in  Mexico  city  m  1945 
The  Act  of  Chapultepec  adopted  there  by  20  re- 
public s  called  for  joint  action  in  repelling  any  ag- 
gression against  an  American  state,  the  significant 
note  was  that  this  was  to  operate  in  cases  of  ag- 
gression by  an  American  as  well  as  a  non-American 
state  Its  acceptance  by  Argentina  (accompanied 
by  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  Axis)  meant  the 
establishment  of  mac  hinerv  to  enforce  international 
peace  m  the  Western  Hemisphere  This  was  made 
actual  by  the  Inter- American  Confeionce  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Continental  Peace  and  Security, 
which  met  m  1947  at  Petrdpohs,  Brazil,  near  Rio 
do  Janeiro,  and  is  generally  called  the  Rio  Con- 
ference The  machinery  set  up  there  by  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Rec  iprocal  Assistance  (the  Rio 
Treaty)  proved  effective  later  in  the  troubles  be- 
tween COSTA  RICA  and  Nicaragua  In  other  fields, 
too,  cooperation  has  advanced  as  in  commercial 
and  financial  matters  (e  g  ,  the  Intor-Anienc  an 
Bank)  As  a  consequence,  and  as  the  feeling  of 
cooperation,  friendliness,  and  interdependence  has 
grown,  at  the  Bogota  conference  of  1948  the  OR- 
GANIZATION ot  AMERH  \N  STATI  s  was  established 
to  promote  hemispheric  unity  Smaller  but  no  less 
signific  ant  efforts  of  wmilar  uitent,  are  being  made 
within  the  framework  of  the  Organization  by  sue  h 
groups  as  the  Greater  Colombia  nations  (Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Panama,  and  Venezuela)  See  C  H 
Hanng,  Smith  America  Looks  at  the  United  States 
(1928),  S  G  Inman,  Problems  in  Pan- Americanism 
(1921,  rev  ed  ,  1925)  and  Latin  Amerua,  Its  Place 
in  World  Life  (1942),  J  L  Lockoy  ,  Pan- Amt  ncan- 
ism  Its  Beginning*  (1920),  W  S  Robertson,  His- 
tory of  the  Latin- American  Nations  (1922,  rev  ed  , 
1932) ,  J  F  Rippy,  Historical  Evolution  of  Hutpann 
America  (1932),  Hubert  Herring,  Good  Niighbois 
(1941) ,  P  L  Green,  Pan  Ametiuin  Progresn  (1942) 
Pan  American  Union,  mtei  national  agency  founded 
April  14,  1890,  at  the  firbt  of  the  modern  Pan-Amer- 
ican Conferences  (see  P\N-AMi  KK  ANIHM)  The 
name  Pan  American  Union  was  adopteci  m  1910 
Created  to  promote  international  cooperation,  it 
offers  technical  and  informational  services  to  all 
the  American  republics,  serves  as  the  repository 
for  international  documents,  and  is  responsible 
through  subsidiary  councils  for  the  furtherance  of 
economic,  social,  juiidual,  and  cultural  relations 
In  1948  it  was  made  the  general  set  retaruit  for  the 
OnoANi/ATioN  OF  AMUCK  AN  SrAiFs  The  day  of 
its.  founding,  Apnl  14,  is  Pan-Amenr an  Day 
Panamint  Range  (pa'numlnt),  SE  Calif  ,  in  Inyo  co 
near  the  Nev  lino  These  rugged  mountains,  with 
altitudes  ranging  from  c  0,000  to  11,000  ft  (Tele- 
scope Peak  is  11,045  ft  high),  foim  the  western 
boundary  of  Death  Valley  Panamint  Valley  is 
west  of  the  range 

Panathenaea  (pan*atht'ne'u)  [Gr  ,»uil-Athenmn], 
in  Greek  religion,  a  festival  of  ATHENA  Every 
yeai  the  women  of  Athens  ombioideicd  a  beautiful 
and  costly  peplos  for  Athena,  and  the  procession 
carrying  this  garment  to  the  Acropolis  was  the 
ohmax  of  the  festival 

Panay  (panl'),  island  (4,446  sq  mi  ,  pop  1,291,548), 
one  of  the  Visayan  Islands,  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands It  is  NW  of  Negros  Primarily  agric  ultural, 
with  products  of  rue,  coconut,  and  titrus  fruit, 
Panav  is  also  known  for  horses,  bred  in  the  moun- 
tainous interior  Coppei  and  manganese  arc  mined 
The  chief  town  is  Iloilo 

pancake,  thin  flat  cake,  made  of  batter  and  baked  on 
a  giiddie  or  filed  in  a  pan  It  is  probably  the  oldest 
form  of  bread  The  widespread  primitive  expedient 
of  baking  on  hot  stones  or  on  a  griddle  has  resulted 
m  a  variety  of  pancakes  Old  English  batter  was 
mixed  with  ale  Goiman  and  French  pancakes, 
leavened  bv  eggs  and  much  beating,  a«o  baked  veiy 
thin  and  served  with  jam  01  jelly  Russian  blini, 
thin,  yeast-raised  pancakes,  are  commonly  served 
with  caviar  and  sour  cteam  In  America  pancakes 
are  sometimes  called  battercakes,  griddlec  akes,  or 
flapjacks  and  are  usually  leavened  with  baking 
powder  or  soda  and  are  served  with  syrup  A  pio- 
neer favorite,  still  surviving  in  some  localities,  is  the 
buckwheat  cake  which  m  early  days  was  often 
made  with  "emptins,"  i  o  ,  on  the  sour-dough  prin- 
ciple of  leavening  by  saving  the  remnant  of  one 
day's  baking  to  start  the  next  Curious  old  cus- 
toms, many  of  them  of  obscure  origin,  arc  connect- 
ed with  the  pancake  It  was  customary  among 
Roman  Catholics  to  eat  pancakes  or  flannel  cakes 
on  Shrove  Tuesday,  hence  called  Pancake  Day 
Pancevo,  Serbo-Croatian  Pancevo  (pan'chftvcV),  city 
(pop  30,816),  Serbia,  Yugoslavia,  in  the  Vojvo- 
dma,  on  the  Danube  and  ENE  of  Belgrade  It  has 
a  glass  industry.  There  is  a  fine  old  church  con- 
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taming  valuable  paintings  and  other  works  of 
Serbian  religious  art 

Panchatantra  (pan'chutan'tru)  [Sanskrit, -five 
threads],  principal  collection  of  beast  fables  in 
SANSKBIT  tn-EBATUUK,  probably  compiled  before 
A  D  500  BIDPAI  is  the  supposed  author  The 
work,  derived  from  Buddhistic  sources,  was  orig- 
inally intended  as  a  manual  for  the  mstruc  tion  of 
sons  of  the  royalty  The  fables  are  in  prose,  with 
mterspersions  of  aphoristic  verses  The  atones  in 
the  Panchatantra  appear  to  have  entered  European 
literature  through  an  Arabic  version  of  the  transla- 
tion into  Synac  of  the  Pahlavi  translation  from  the 
original  See  the  English  translation  by  Arthur  W. 
Ryder  (1925) 

Panchen  Lama  see  L<MAISM 
Pancoast,  Joseph,  1805-82,  American  surgeon,  b 
near  Burlington,  N  J  ,  M  D  Umv  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1828  He  was  professor  (1838-74)  at  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College  and  was  known  for  his  devel- 
opment of  operative  tec  hmques  for  treating  vaginal 
fistula  (1847),  for  excision  of  tho  fifth  cranial  nerve, 
and  for  exstrophy  of  the  bladder  (1858) 

pancreas  (pan'krStis,  pang'-),  gland  that  produces 
both  a  digestive  juice  and  an  endocrine  secretion, 
present  in  most  vertebrates  and  lying  between  the 
stomach  and  the  anterior  part  of  tho  intestine  In 
man  it  is  an  elongated  organ  extending  across  tho 
abdominal  cavity  and  c  omposed  c  hiefly  of  lobes 
that  secrete  an  alkaline  digestive  fluid  (pane  reatic 
juice),  this  juice  is  carried  into  the  alirnemtary 
canal  by  tho  pane  reatic  duct  (c  anal  of  Wirsung) 
to  the  common  bile  duct  through  which  it  enters 
the  duodenum  of  the  small  intestine  The  flow  of 
pancreatic  juice  is  stimulated  by  a  hormone,  se- 
cretin,  formed  m  the  duodenum  The  pancreatic 
juice  contains  several  digestive  enzymes,  tho  chief 
of  which  are  tr>psm,  amylase,  and  hpase  Scat- 
tered in  the  pane  reas  are  groups  of  c  ells,  tho  islands 
of  Langorhans,  that  produce  the  endocrine  secre- 
tion, IVHUIIN,  which  legulates  sugar  metabolism 
in  the  Ixxly  and  the  storage  of  ghcogen  m  the  liver 

panda  (pun'elu)  The  panda  (  it/i/riw),  also  known 
as  the  lesser  panda  and  cat  beai,  lesembles  the 
laccoon  but  has  a  longer  bod\  and  tail  and  a  moie 
loundcd  head  Tho  fur  is  rust  to  deep  c  hestnut  with 
black  on  tho  under  parts,  limbs,  and  eais,  and 
there  are  dark  e>e  patches  on  the  white  face  It 
spends  much  of  its  time  in  trees  It  is  found  in  the 
Himalayas,  and  a  Chinese  subspecies  inhabits 
YUnnan,  Szeehwan,  and  N  Bui  ma  Tho  giant 
panda  (Ailuropoda)  lives  in  bamboo  forests  of 
Kzechwan  and  Kausu  at  altitudes  between  6,000 
and  14,000  ft  Some  authorities  classify  it  as  a 
member  of  the  taccoon  famih,  to  which  the  lesser 
panda  belongs,  others  place  it  in  a  se'paiate  family 
The  beai  like  body  is  chiefly  white,  the  hrnbs  are 
brownish  black,  with  the  dark  color  extending  up 
over  the  shouldei  The  eais  and  a  patch  around 
each  eye  are  black  Adults  weigh  from  200  to  300 
Ib  and  are  from  4^a  to  5  ft  long  with  a  tail  of 
about  5  in  It  feeds  on  bamboo  shoots  In  captiv- 
ity it  is  gentle,  often  pla\  ful,  and  sleeps  a  great 
deal  The  few  that  have  been  captured  have  been 
short-lned 

Pandarus  (pan'durus),  in  Greek  my  thology,  Trojan 
hero  In  the  Trojan  War  (as  mounted  in  the 
Iliad)  he  broke  the  truce  b>  wounding  Menelaus 
with  an  arrow  Later  Pandarus  was  killed  l>\ 
Diomed  The  word  fxtndtr  is  derived  from  another 
Pandarus,  the  proc  urer  in  the  stoi  j  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida 

Pandean  pipes    see  PANPIPKK 

Pandects    see  COHPUS  Tunis  Civium 

Pandemos  (pan*de'mos)  [Gr  ,=all  the  people],  name 
of  Aphrodite  as  the  goddess  of  carnal  or  earthly 
love 

Pandharpur  (pun'durpoor),  town  (pop  33,329),  K 
central  Bombay  state,  India  Many  Hindu  pil- 
grims attend  the  fairs  held  three  times  annually  in 
connection  with  the  temple  of  Vishnu 

Pandit,  Vijaya  Lakshmi  (vljl'u  Hk'shme  pun'dlt), 
1900-,  Indian  diplomat,  b  Allahabad,  sister  of 
Jawahailal  Nehru  Following  her  brothel's  lead, 
she  threw  herself  in  the  '20s  ardently  into  the 
activities  of  the  Indian  National  Congiess  and 
especially  devoted  heiself  to  women's  organiza- 
tions Mine  Pandit  was  three  times  imprisoned 
for  participating  in  c  ivil-disobedienc  e  movements 
She  served  twice  (1937-39,  1946-47)  as  minister  of 
health  and  of  local  self-government  in  the  United 
Provs  ,  the  first  woman  in  India  to  hold  mimstei  ml 
office  From  1947  to  1949  she  was  the  Indian  am- 
bassador to  the  USSR  At  meetings  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  1948  her  elo- 
quent attacks  on  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  its 
alleged  discrimination  against  Indian  nationals  ex- 
cited much  comment  In  1949  she  was  made  tho 
Indian  ambassador  to  the  United  States  She  has 
collected  some  of  her  addresses  in  So  I  Became  a 
Minister  (1939) 

Pando,  Jos6  Manuel  (hona"  tn&nwel'  p&n'dd), 
1848?-1917,  Bolivian  statesman,  president  of  Bo- 
livia (1899-1904)  Ho  earned  military  fame  m  the 
War  of  the  Pacific,  and  m  1898  he  joined  the  revo- 
lutionary junta  which  overthrew  the  conservative 
regime  in  1899.  The  result  was  a  liberal  govern- 
ment under  Pando,  with  the  capital  at  La  Pax  in- 
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stead  of  Sucre  In  his  administration  financial  re- 
forms were  accomplished,  but  trouble  with  Brazil 
over  Acre  resulted  (1903)  in  the  loss  of  that  region, 
with  tho  only  solace  the  promise  of  the  Madeira- 
Mamore  RR  as  an  outlet  for  E  Bolivia.  The 
groundwork  was  laid  for  the  settlement  of  the 
boundary  with  Chile,  which  took  place  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Ismael  Moutes 
Pandora  (pftn"d6'ru)  [Gr,-all  gifts],  in  Greek 
mythology,  first  woman  on  earth  Zeus  ordered 
Hephaestus  to  create  her  as  vengeance  upon  man 
ana  his  benefactor,  Prometheus  Tho  gods  en- 
dowed her  with  every  c  harm,  together  yvith  curios- 
ity and  deceit  Zeus  sent  her  a*>  a  wife  to  Epime- 
theus,  Prometheus'  simple  brother,  and  gave  her  a 
box  whu  h  he  forbade  her  to  open  She  opened  the 
box  and  let  out  all  the  evils  which  have  since  at- 
tended man  Only  one  thing,  Hope,  remained  m- 

Pandulf  (pari'dulf"),  Ital  Pandolfo,  d  1226,  Italian 
churchman  He  was  first  sent  to  England  in  1211 
by  Pope  INNOCENT  III  on  an  unsuccessful  mission 
to  settle  the  dispute  with  King  John  In  1213  he 
again  went  to  England,  as  papal  legate  to  receive 
John's  bubmibsion  to  the  pope,  and  the  next  year 
he  collected  revenues  in  England  After  being 
supeiseded  m  1214  for  a  short  time,  he  returned  to 
England,  wheie  he  was  elected  (1215)  bishop  of 
Norwich  He  remained  lojal  to  John  thioughout 
the  Magna  Caita  negotiations  and  aided  royal  ef- 
forts to  revoke  the  charter  Pandulf  was  again 
superseded  but  returned  to  England  ui  1218  as 
papal  legate  and  governed  (1219-21)  in  the  minor- 
ity of  Henry  III  until  Stephen  LANOTON,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  secured  his  recall  Pandulf's 
administration  had  been  severe  but  eftu  lent  After 


PANKHURST 

abandoned  (1867-71),  then  became  a  center  of 
gram  farming  and  of  ranching  There  is  a  fish 
hatchery 

panhandle,  in  geography,  a  strip  of  land  projecting 
from  the  mam  body  of  an  area  and  shaped  like  the 
handle  of  a  pan,  such  as  the  panhandles  of  West 
Virginia,  Texas,  and  Alaska 

panic,  term  often  applied  to  the  acute  phase  of  a 
fin^nc  ml  disturbance  characterized  by  sudden  fear 
and  widespread  loss  of  confidence  m  the  soundness 
of  financ  ml  institutions  There  is  a  general  rush  to 
convert  assets  into  money,  with  runs  on  banks  and 
a  hasty  sale  of  securities,  thus  involving  brokerage 
houses  and  stock  exchanges  Numerous  bank  fail- 
ures and  bankruptcies  result  A  panic  often  oc- 
curs at  the  one!  of  a  period  of  prosperity  marked  by 
industrial  and  commerc  lal  expansion  and  rising 
prices  It  thus  coincides  with  the  "crash"  or  eco- 
nomic cniBm  m  which  the  upward  trend  of  a  busi- 
ness cycle  roac  lies  its  breaking  point  and  is  then 
followed  by  a  period  of  business  stagnation  and  de- 
pression Among  the  more  severe  financial  panics 
in  American  history  were  that  of  1837  and  the 
panic  whic  h  occurred  on  "Black  Fuday,"  Sept  19, 
1873  The  stock-market  crash  in  Oct.  1929,  in- 
volving the  whole  range  of  industrial  securities, 
initiated  the  prolonged  depression  of  the  1930s 
Conditions  of  panic  may,  however,  arise  at  an> 
point  in  the  business  e>ele  and  affect  severely  a 
limited  portion  of  the  economy  Such  was  the 
panic  that  occurred  in  the  early  months  of  193  S 
when,  at  tho  depth  of  depression,  several  hundred 
banks  wore  forced  to  close  their  doors  because  of 
inability  to  liquidate  largo  quantities  of  frozen 
assets 

Pam  Indians    see  PAW.VEE  LvorvNS 


resigning  his  legateship,  he  was  consecrated  bishop    Panipat  (pa'neput  *),  town   (pop    37,837),  Punjab 
of  Noiwich  in  1222     See  F    \  Gasquet,  Henry  the      state,  India,  c  50  mi    N  of  Delhi      It  liqs^  on  a 


Third  ami  the  Church  (1905) 

panel,  in  architecture,  designates  a  framed  compart- 
ment (often  sunken,  but  sometimes  flush  or  raised) 
of  a  wall,  ceiling,  wainscoting,  door,  or  window 
It  ih  usually  formed  of  a  thin  board  beveled  to  fit 
the  groove's  of  its  frame  Sue  h  panels  may  be  en- 
ham  cd  with  molding,  carving,  mla>ing,  or  paint- 
ing, or  may  be  pierced  or  of  lattu  e  work 

Pangalos,  Theodore  (paiig'ga!6s),  1R78-,  Greek  gen- 
eral and  politician  He  was  instrumental  in  the 
oveithrow  (1922)  of  King  Constantme  In  1925, 
by  a  coup  d'etat,  he  ousted  Paul  Koridounotis, 
suspended  the  constitution,  and  assumed  dicta- 
tonal  powers  He  was  overthrown  m  turn  (1926) 
by  George  Kondvhs,  who  recalled  Kondouriotis 
Pangalos  was  imprisoned  until  1928 

Pange  lingua  (p-in'ia  Img'gwa)  [Latin, -sing,  O 
tongue],  Corpus  Chnsti  h\mn  of  the  Roman 
Chuich,  written  by  St  Thomas  Aquinas  It  is  used 
on  various  occasions  m  honor  of  the  Sacrament,  the 
last  two  btanzas,  called,  as  a  separate  hymn,  Tan- 
tnm  ergo  (tan'to"6m  ar'gei),  are  sung  at  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sac  rament  Pange  lingua  has  six 
btanzas  of  six  alternately  rhymed  trochaic  lines,  al- 
ternately of  eight  and  seven  syllables  Its  first  line 
and  its  meter  are  taken  from  the  6th-century  Pange 
hngua  of  Venantuis  Kortunatus 

Pan-Germanism,  Gei  man  nationalist  doc  trine  aim- 
ing at  the  union  of  all  Geiman  speaking  countries 
under  German  rule  Pan-Germamsts  considered 
that  not  onl\  the  Gorman  groups  in  neighboring 
countries,  sue  h  as  Austria,  Czec  hoslovakia,  Poland, 
Switzerland,  and  Alsace,  but  even  distant  German- 
speaking  groups  sue  h  as  Volga  Germans,  Baltic 
Germans,  Trans>lvanmn  Germans  and  Gernian- 
Ajnericans  were  linked  b>  a  blood  tie  to  their 
fatherland  The  doc  trine  originated  in  tho  late 
19th  cent  as  an  instrument  of  Gei  man  imperialistic 
expansion,  and  it  became  particularly  vcxal  after 
the  First  World  War  had  deprived  Germany  of 
some  border  territories  and  its  c  olomes  National 
Socialism  appropriated  Pan-Germanism,  the  an- 
nexation of  Austria  and  of  German-speaking  parts 
of  Czechoslovakia  in  1938  and  the  German  de- 
mands for  Danzig  and  the  Polish  Corridor  m  1939 
helped  to  precipitate  the  Second  World  War,  which 
almost  made  the  Pan-German  program  a  reality 

Pangim,  Portuguese  India   see  GOA 

Pangnirtung  (pang'nurtung'),  frontier  station  (1941 
pop  65),  on  E  Baffin  Island,  Northwest  Tei  ntonos, 
on  the  north  side  of  Cumberland  Sound,  est  1921 
It  has  a  trading  post,  a  radio  and  meteorological 
station,  a  post  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police,  an  Anglican  mission,  and  a  whale-blubber 
rendering  plant.  The  medical  center  for  Baffin 
Island  and  a  hospital  are  here  A  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  fox  farm  is  near 

pangolin  (pang-go1 '1m),  toothless  mammal  of  Asia 
and  Africa  which  feeds  on  insects  and  is  thought  to 
be  remotely  related  to  the  South  Americ  an  ant- 
eater  Heavy,  horny  scales  cover  the  top  of  the 
head,  the  upper  part  and  sides  of  the  body ,  and  the 
entire  surface  of  the  long,  thick  tail  Hairs  cover 
the  under  surface  of  the  body,  and  a  few  are  scat- 
tered among  the  scales. 

Pangopango.  see  PAGOPAGO. 

Panguitch  (pan'gwfch),  city  (pop  1,979;  alt.  6,624 
ft ),  co  seat  of  Garfield  co.,  SW  Utah,  where  Pan- 
guitch Creek  joins  Assay  Creek  to  form  the  Sevier 
river  Settled  by  Mormons  c.1865,  it  was  briefly 


,  , 

plain  that  is  part  of  the  easiest  i  oute  from  Afghan- 
istan to  central  India,  and  it  has  often  been  the 
scene  of  great  battles  Here,  in  1526,  Babcr  defeat- 
ed the  Delhi  Sultanate  and  cleared  the  path  for  his 
later  triumphs  Panipat  saw  a  victory  of  Akbar 
over  Afghan  forces  (1556)  and  the  triumph  of  an 
\fghan  army  over  the  Mahrattas  (1761) 

Panizzi,  Sir  Anthony  (paneH'se),  1797-1879,  British 
librarian,  b  Italy  A  politic  al  exile,  he  settled  in 
England  (1823)  and  was  naturalized  (1832)  He 
was  professor  of  Italian  (1828-35),  at  University 
College,  London,  and  was  associated  with  the 
British  Museum  library  as  assistant  librarian 
(1831-37).  keeper  of  printed  books  (1837-56),  and 
chief  librarian  (1856-67)  His  91  rules  (1839)  be- 
came tho  basis  of  the  museum's  catalogue  He  de- 
signed the  reading  room  and  galleries  of  the  li- 
brary, enforced  the  ac  t  requiring  deposition  at  the 
museum  of  copies  of  books  copyrighted  in  Great 
Britain,  and  was  influential  in  obtaining  for  the 
museum  the  bequest  of  the  Grenville  library  in 
1846  He  was  knighted  m  1869  See  biographies 
by  L  A  Fagan  (1880)  and  Constance  Brooks 
(1931) 

Panj  (panj,  piinj),  Rus  Pyandzh  (pyanch),  river,  on 
the  border  of  Afghanistan  and  tho  USSR  It  flows 
c  400  rm  ,  generally  west,  and  is  a  headstream  of 
the  Amu  Darya  (Oxus  river)  The  name  also  ap- 
pears as  Panjah  and  Ab-i-Pandj 

Panjab,  India   bee  PUNJAB 

Panjabi  (puuja'be),  language  of  the  Indie  group  of 
the  Indo-Iraman  subfamily  of  the  Indo-European 
languages  See  I,ANC,UACJE  (table). 

Panjnad,  river,  India   see  SUTLEJ 

Pankhurst,  Emmeline  (Goulden)  (pangk'hurst; 
gool'dun),  1857-1928,  English  woman-suffragist, 
leader  of  the  militant  movement  With  her  hus- 
band, Richard  Marsden  Pankhurst,  she  was  active 
m  agitation  for  woman  suffrage  and  in  Manchester 
local  politics,  serving  as  a  poor-law  guardian  (1893 
1905)  and  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
(1903-5)  Convinced  by  her  experiences  that  suf- 
frage was  vital  to  women's  interests,  she  joined  the 
Independent  Labour  partj  ,  when  the  party  failed 
to  make  this  a  leading  issue,  she  organized  (1905) 
the  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union,  which  for 
rune  jears  waged  a  militant  campaign  for  woman 
suffrage,  inviting  arrest  and  impiisoriment  for  its 
methods,  but  securing  a  devoted  following  and 
mut  h  popular  s\  mpathy  Mrs  Pankhurst  's  genius 
for  organization,  her  power  of  oratory,  and  her 
personal  charm  gave  her  great  influence  over  her 
large  following  At  the  outbreak  of  the  First 
World  War,  Mrs  Pankhurst  ceased  her  efforts  for 
woman  suffrage  and  devoted  her  talents  to  further- 
ing the  war  effort,  and  in  1928  she  stood  for  Par- 
liament with  the  support  of  the  Conservative 
party  After  her  death  a  statue  was  erected  to  her 
memory  in  Westminster,  and  her  portrait  was  hung 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  See  My  Own 
Story  (191  4)  ,  Rav  Strachey,  Struggle  (1928)  ,  Sylvia 
Pankhurst,  The  Suffragette  Movement  (1931)  and 
The  Life  of  Emmeline  Pankhurst  (  193b)  Her  oldest 
daughter,  Chnstabel  Pankhurst,  1880-,  was  edu- 
cated for  the  bar,  but  was  refused  admittance  be- 
cause of  her  sex  She  shared  her  mother's  activities 
m  the  suffrage  movement,  later  becoming  an  evan- 
gelist In  1936  she  was  made  a  Dame  Commander 
The  youngest  daughter,  Sylvia  Pankhurst,  1882-, 
also  a  militant  suffragist  before  1914,  became  au- 
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tive  in  international  and  pacifist  movements.  She 
wrote  India  and  the  Earthly  Paradise  (1920)  and 
The  Home  Front  (1933). 

Pannag  (pa'n&g),  unidentified  article  m  the  trade 
between  Palestine  and  Tyre  Ezek  27  17 

Pannonhalma  (p6'n&nh&rm6),  Benedictine  abbey, 
NW  Hungary,  c  10  mi  SE  of  Gyor  Founded  in 
Q80,  it  is  the  center  of  tho  Benedictine  order  in  Hun- 
gary and  has  a  large  and  prec  ious  library 

Pannoma  (p&no'n6u),  ancient  Roman  province,  cen- 
tral Europe,  S  and  W  of  the  Danube,  including 
parts  of  modern  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Yugoslavia 
Its  natives  were  identified  by  the  Romans  with 
Illvnans     Their  final  subjugation  took  place  m 
A  D  9    Later  there  were  provinces  of  Upper  Pan-  ........        v .. 

noma  and  Lower   Pannoma     Important  centers      the  theory  of  marginal  utility    He  also  did  notable 
were  Carnuntum,  Vmdobona  (Vienna),  Aqumcum      work  in  statistics  and  finance 
(Budapest),  and  Sirmium      Pannoma  was  aban-    Pantaloon  (pantuloon'),  stock  character  appearing 
doned  b\  the  liomans  after  395  m  the  Italian  commedia  dell'  aite  by  1551  A  mean, 

Panora  (p.'md'ru),  town  (pop  1,169),  W  central  garrulous,  miseily  old  man,  he  wore  pantaloons, 
Iowa,  on  the  Middle  Raccoon  river  and  W  of  Des  soft  slippers,  and  spectacles  In  English  pantomime 
Momos ,  me  1872  he  is  the  butt  of  clowns'  jests  See  Allai dyce  Nicoll, 

Panormus  (pun6r'mus),  ancient  name  of  PALERMO,      Masks,  Mimes,  and  Miracles  (1931) 
Italy  Another  Panormus  was  a  port  of  Asia  Minor,    Pantellena  (pan*tfi,l-lare'n),  volcanic  island  (30  sq 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  Propontis  (now  the  Sen      mi  ,  pop  9,806)  in  the  Mediterranean,  68  mi  SW 


court  painter  to  Philip  XI  and  Philip  III :  pupil  and 
follower  of  Alonzo  Sanchez  Coello  The  Prado  con- 


pantomime  (patrtumim)  (ur  ,-au  in  q-umiej,  silent 
form  of  the  drama  in  which  the  play  is  developed  by 
movement,  gesture,  and  facial  expression  It  is 
known  to  have  existed  among  the  Chinese,  Por- 


and  biennials,  are  thought  to  be  among  the  garden 

flowers  longest  cultivated,  A  resemblance  to  a  hu-  __________________________________    ______________ 

man  face  la  often  seen  in  the  blossoms  The  modern  tains  beautiful  examples  of  his  severe  portraiture 

pansy  has  been  developed  to  produce  large,  fre-  and  also  a  fine  Nativity 

quentlv  multicolored  flowers  —  blossoming  through  pantomime  (pau'ttimlm)  (Gr  ,-all  in  mimic],  silent 

the  summei  if  kept  picked  so  that  seeds  do  not  '  --•-"-     v 

form  The  tufted  pansv  has  been  developed  from  a 

spec  les  native  to  Spam  and  the  Pyrenees  ..   ________  .  ___________  „  .__    __________  _  .„ 

Pantaleoni,  Maffeo  (maM&'o  pantalfto'ne),   1857-  sians,  Hebrews,  and  Egyptians  and  has  been  ob- 

1924,  Italian  oconomisjt^  and  politician     He  was  served  in  many  primitive  cultures     In  ancient 


nnance  minuter  in  tho  D'Annunzio  government  at 
Fmme  (1919),  one  of  the  first  senators  named  by 
Mussolini,  and  a  delegate  (1923)  to  the  League  of 
Nations  In  Pure  Economic*  (1889,  Eng  tr  ,  1898), 


Rome,  where  it  was  often  explained  by  songs  or 
simple  action,  pantomime  was  popular  with  the 
plebeians  Tho  traditional  characters  of  panto- 
mime  —  HARLEQUIN,  CLOWN,  PANTALOON,  SCARA- 


of  Marmara)  It  is  the  modern  Turkish  Baridirma, 
formerly  also  called  Panderma 
panpipes,  Pandean  pipes  (p&ndS'un).  or  syrinx  (sf- 
rlngks),  musical  wind  instrument,  consisting  of 
graduated  tubes  closed  at  one  end  and  fastened  to- 
gether The  player  holds  the  instrument  vertically 
and  blows  into  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  each  tube 
has  its  own  piUh  Of  Chinese  origin,  the  instru- 
ment was  known  to  the  Greeks  (who  connected  its 
origin  with  the  legend  of  the  god  Pan  and  the 


nymph  Svnnx)   and  survives  in   some  parts  of    pantheism  (pau'thelztji)  [Gr   pan~all,  theoa~Gotl], 


Pantaleoni  made  a  distinguished  contribution  to     Mourns,  and  COLUMBINE — take  their  origin  in  the 
^.  ^ f ,  .....Y1-    TT_  _,__  _,..,  _...!.,_     COMMFDIA  0iiLL.  ARTB  of  the  I6th  cent     English 

pantomime,  originated  by  John  RICK,  was  more 
pageant  than  pantomime,  and  in  1818,  when  J  R 
Planch6  began  his  extravaganzas  with  "speaking 
openings,"  pantomime  in  England  became  a  dra- 
matic* spectacle  with  songs  and  speeches.  Joseph 
GRIMALDI  and  Dan  LENTO  were  great  English  panto- 
mime stars  In  19th-century  Fiance,  whore  panto- 
mime used  mec  hanical  scenery  and  transformation 
scenes,  Jean  Gaspard  DBBURAU  introduced  the 
charactei  of  PIERROT  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
sketches  in  Atnotican  vaudeville  of  the  1870s,  pan- 
tomime nevei  became  popular  in  the  United  States 
In  silent  moving  pictures,  where  pantomime  and 
titles  weie  depended  upon,  Charles  CHAPLIN  made 
his  name  as  a  great  pantomime  actor  See  M  W 
Disher,  Clowns  and  Pantomimes  (1925),  C  W 
Beaumont,  The  History  of  Harlequin  (1926),  P  L 
Duchaite,  The  Italian  Comedy  (Eng  ti  ,  1928), 
Allardvce  Nicoll,  Masks,  Mimes,  and  Miracles 


,  ,  , 

of  Sicily  and  44  mi  W  of  the  African  coast,  be- 
longing to  Italy  The  highest  point  is  2,730  ft 
There  are  extinct  craters  and  hot  mineral  springs 
A  colonj,  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Cat  thagimans,  it 
passed  to  the  Romans,  Saiacens,  Normans,  Turks, 
and  Italians  Bo<  ause  of  its  strategic  position  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Tunisia,  it  was  strongly  fortified 


, 

by  Italy,  the  military  and  an  base  was  bombed  into 
sui  render  by  the  Allies  ui  1943  Swoot  wine, 
raisins,  and  dned  figs  are  produced  and  exported 


Europe  and  South  America 

Pan-Slavism  (pan"-slB/vfzm,  -sla'vtzm)  In  the 
mid-19th  cent  ,  when  modern  nationalism  entered 
its  apogee,  Russia  was  the  only  independent  Slavic 
state  Poland  was  partitioned,  the  Czechs,  Slo- 
vaks, Slovenes,  and  Croatians  were  under  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  rule,  the  Serbs  and  Bulgarians  were 
still  dependent  on  the  Ottoman  Empire  The  Rev- 
olution of  1848,  which  spread  throughout  Austria 
and  Hungary ,  promoted  schemes  for  the  liberation 
of  all  Slavic  peoples  from  foreign  rule  In  June, 
1848,  the  first  Pan-Slav  (i  o  ,  all  Slavic)  congress 
met  at  Prague  under  the  presidency  of  Frantisek 
PALACKY  Most  of  the  delegates  were  Czech.  Soon 
after  proclaiming  the  solidarity  of  all  Slavs,  tho 
congress  disbanded  when  Prague  was  retaken  by 
the  Austrian  ai  my  Nono  of  the  Slavic  people  ob- 
tamed  any  advantages  from  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  but  the  Pan-Slav  idea  bore  fruit  It  met  wide 
support  in  Russia,  which  was  to  assume  tho  role  of 
protector  of  the  Slavic  peoples,  although  its  own 
treatment  of  the  Poles  scan  el v  corresponded  to 
the  Pan-Slav  ideal  Tho  Slavophils  m  Ru&sia  were 
for  the  most  part  a  violently  nationalist  and  reac- 
tionary group,  powerful  through  its  press,  which 
stressed  the  mission  of  "Hoh  Russia"  to  protect 
all  Slavs  and  the  Orthodox  Eastern  faith.  They 
played  an  important  role  in  bringing  about  the 
Crimean  War  and  the  Kusso-Turkish  War  of  1877- 
78,  which  resulted  in  the  independence  of  Serbia 
and  Montenegro  and  the  autonomj  of  Bulgaria 
In  these  countries  tho  Runsian  influence  became 
paramount  The  Russian  Pan-Slav  pohcj  ,  having 
dealt  with  the  Ottoman  Empire,  now  clashed  with 
interests  of  Austria-Hungary  Serbia  became  the 
leading  advocate  of  Pan-tSlavism  in  the  Balkans 
The  Austrian  annexation  (1908)  of  BOSNIA  AND 
HKKCFOOVINA  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  Serbian  am- 
bitions Austria-Hungary,  on  the  other  hand,  saw 
its  existence  threatened  by  the  Pan-Slav  move- 
ment, and  when,  in  I1)  14,  a  Serbian  nationalist 


,  ,  , 

..  .  .  ..      (1931),  A   E  Wilson,  King  Panto  (1935) 

name  used  to  denote  an>  system  of  belief  or  specu-   pantone.  seo  PRINTING 

lation  whith  imludes  the  teaching  "God  is  all,  and    P&nuco  (pa'nookO),  uver  rising  in  San  Luis  Potosi, 

all  is  God  "    Pantheism,  in  other  words,  identifies  '  " 

the  univeise  with  God  or  God  with  the  universe 

The  term  pantheist  is  thought  to  have  been  em- 

ployed first  by  John  TOLANO  in  the  18th  cent  ,  but 

pantheistic  views  are  of  very  great  antiquity    While 


all  pantheism  is  monistic,  it  is  expressed  in  different 


N  central  Mexico,  and  flowing  generally  east  to 
empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  near  Tampico    It 
is  navigable  for  c  200  mi ,  and  tributaries,  includ- 
ing the  Moctezuma,  drain  much  of  the  central 
plateau   and,  by  artificial   means,    the   Valley   of 
.........  Mexico 

wa>  s,  at  i  ordmg  to  what  is  meant  bv  the  one  whole    Panza,  Sancho    seo  DON  QUIXOTE  DE  LA  MANCHA 
whu  h  gathers  up  m  itself  all  that  exists,  01  what  is    Panziru,  Alfredo   (ulfra'do  pantse'ne),   1863-1939, 
meant  by  God     If  the  pantheist  starts  with  the      *•   '  .    .    .     . 

belief  that  the  one  great  reality  ,  eternal  and  infinite, 
is  God,  he  sees  even  thing  finite  and  temporal  as 
but  some  part  of  God  There  is  nothing  separate  or 
distinct  from  God,  for  God  is  the  universe  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  conception  taken  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  system  is  that  the  great  inclusive 
unity  is  the  world  itsolf,  or  the  universe,  God  is 
swallowpd  up  in  that  unitv,  which  may  bo  desig- 
nated nature  Some  forms  of  pantheism  have  had 
their  beginnings  m  religion,  others  have  been  based 
upon  a  scientific  or  a  poetic  point  of  view  Note- 
worthy among  the  foimcr  is  Brahmamsm,  of  the 
ancient  Hindu  c  ivihzution,  in  which  the  only  real- 
ity, the  supreme  unitv ,  is  Brahma  (see  HINDUISM) 

This  conception  is  closely  connected  with  the  idea    Paola  ,,..._  xc._r    _    

of  EMANATION  Pantheism  had  a  place  in  the*  spec-  c  o  ,  E  Kansas,  SSW  of  Kansas  City,  laid  out  1855, 
ulations  of  some  Greek  philosophers  XENOPHANES  me  as  a  village  1855,  as  a  city  1860  It  is  a  rail 
taught  that  the  one  God  could  know  no  motion  or  center  for  a  farm  area 

change  The  conception  of  Parmemdos  left  no  Paoh,  Pasquale  (paskwu 'la  p.i'ole),  1725-1807,  Cor- 
room  for  development  or  ethical  meaning  Tho  sican  patnot  He  shared  (1739-55)  the  exile  of  his 


Italian  novelist,  historian,  and  lexicographer,  pupil 
of  Giosuc  Carducu  He  taught  many  years  in  sec- 
ondary schools  A  genial,  humorous  man,  he  won 
personal  as  well  as  literary  popularity  His  novels 
include  Libra  del  morti  [book  of  the  dead]  (1893), 
Santippe  (1914),  lo  lerco  moglie  (1920,  Eng  tr  , 
Wanted — a  Wife,  1922),  and  II  diavolo  nella  mia 
lihrrria  {the  devil  in  my  library]  (1920)  HIH  mod- 
ern dictionary,  which  im  luded  slang,  went  through 
many  editions  Among  his  historical  works  are  two 
books  on  Cavour  and  La  vera  istoria  dei  tre  colon, 
[the  true  history  of  the  three  colors,  i  e  ,  the  flag] 
(1924)  Some  of  bus  short  stones  tire  translated  in 
F  M  Guerno,  Anthology  of  Contemporary  Italian 
Prose  (1931) 

Paola  (pao'lu),  city  (pop  3,511),  co  scat  of  Miami 
co.EKam       """ 


system  of  the  Stoics  gave  a  more  definite  expression 
to  pantheistic  doctrine,  emphasizing  the  identity  of 
God  and  the  world  There  is  pantheism  in  the 
teachings  of  the  NEOPLATONISTS  and  of  sue  h  Cliris- 
tian  philosopheis  as  EKIGENA  The  writings  of 
Giordano  Bruno  of  the  Ifith  cent  carried  such 
weight  as  to  influence  the  development  of  modern 
thought,  especially  through  SPINOZA,  in  whose 
mistic  system  is  found  what  is  considered  tho 


ment,  and  when,  in    mi,  a  Serbian  nationalist      most  complete  and  pi ec  we  expression  of  pantheism 
assassinated  Archduke  *KANC  is  FLRDINANO,  the     of  all  times     In  it  God  is  the  unlimited,  all-mclu- 


Austro-Hungariau  government  resolved  on  a  war 
which  would  crush  Serbia  This  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  First  World  War,  in  which  Russia  im- 
mediately backed  up  its  Serbian  all>  Bulgaria,  on 
the  other  hand,  having  suffered  a  setback  m  its  am- 
bitions ui  tho  BALKAN  WARS  of  1912-13,  eventually 
joined  the  Central  Powers  Pan-Slavism  had  no 
part  in  the  independence  movement  in  Poland, 

where  Russia  was  regarded  as  the  principal  op-     „„..  ..._  .._,  _    .       _  ._ 

pressor    Among  the  Ceechs,  however,  it  had  a  large    pantheon  (pan 'thP&n*,  -th6un)  [Gr  , -of  all  gods],      ary  government  Accused  (1793)  of  counterrevolu- 
followmg,  and  it  was  in  Russia  that  the  Czech  Le-      term  applied  originally  to  a  temple  to  all  the  gods  *  .... 


sive  subtitanc  e,  the  first  c  ause  of  the  universe,  with 
innumerable  attributes,  two  of  whuh,  thinking  and 
extension,  are  capable  of  being  perceived  Pan- 
theism of  a  kind  can  be  tiaced  in  the  idealistic 
philosophy  of  Fichto  and  Sc helling,  Hegel  and 
SCHLEIERMACHER  Together  with  mysticism,  it 
fills  a  large  place  in  literature,  particularly  the 
poetry  of  nature,  where  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
lead  the  wa\ 


father,  Giacmto  Paoli,  who  had  auppoitcd  Baron 
NEUHOF  ("King  Theodore")  against  tho  Genoese 
In  1755  he  was  recalled  by  the  Corsicans,  who  chose 
him  president  under  a  republican  c  oustitution  His 
capital  was  at  Cortc  He  governed  with  wide  pow- 
ers, but  lespectod  the  constitution  Material  pros- 
perity, public  order,  and  education  were  gieatly 
furthered  In  1768  Genoa,  dospamng  of  reducing 
the  island  to  submission,  sold  Coisua  to  France 
Paoli  fought  brilliantly  against  tho  superior  forces 
of  the  French,  but  in  1769  ho  was  decisively  defeat- 
ed and  fled  to  England,  where  his  popularity  was 
great  James  Boswell,  who  had  cortesponded  with 
him  and  visited  him  in  Corsica,  intioduced  him  into 
the  circle  of  Samuel  Johnson  After  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution,  Louis  XVI  appointed 
(1791)  Paoh  governoi  of  Corsica  Paoh  subscribed 
to  the  liberal  revolutionary  punciples,  but  opposed 
the  ladical  tuin  the  French  Revolution  took  and, 
especially,  the  centralizing  policy  of  the  revolution- 


followmfi.,  ....... 

gion  was  formed  to  fight  on  the  Allied  side  The 
end  of  the  Hrst  World  War  brought  independence 
to  the  Slav  nations  Soviet  Russia  rlis*  Inimed  its 
role  as  a  champion  of  Slavdom,  but  Russian  na- 
tionalism and  Pan-Slavism  revived  in  tho  Second 
World  War,  and  many  of  the  Slavs  in  German- 
occupied  countries  looked  to  the  Russians  as  their 
liberators  In  the  post-war  years,  all  the  Slavic 
nations  came  into  the  Soviet  orbit,  but  Yugoslavia 
soon  broke  away  from  it  To  ascribe  the  hegemony 
of  the  USSR  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the 
Balkans  to  Pan-Slavism  is,  however,  anachronistic 
and  misleading  Rumania,  Hungary,  and  Albania, 
though  non-Slavic  nations,  came  as  much  under 
Russian  influence  as  their  Slavic  neighbors. 


and  now  to  a  building  dodic  ated  to  a  nation's  illus- 
trious dead  The  Pantheon  at  Rome  was  budt  by 
Agnppa  in  27  B  C  and  rebuilt  in  the  2d  cent  by 
Hadrian.  Remarkably  well  preserved,  it  is  mainly 
of  brick  with  a  great  hemispherical  dome  whose 
supporting  walls  are  sot  in  concrete  In  609  it  was 
converted  into  a  Christian  church  consecrated  to 
Santa  Maria  dei  Martin.  The  Panthton  (pStacV) 
in  Paris  was  designed  by  J  G  Soufflot  and  was 
begun  in  1764,  the  dome  was  completed  (1781) 
after  his  death  An  earlier  church  on  the  site  was 
dedicated  to  Ste  Genevieve.  The  Pantheon  was 
several  tunes  secularized  and  afterwords  recon- 
secrated, becoming  finally  a  mausoleum  for  il- 
lustrious Frenchmen. 


tionary  activities  and  summoned  to  Paris,  he  pro- 
claimed the  independence  of  Corsica  and  solicited 
British  aid  With  the  help  of  Admiral  Hood  the 
French  were  defeated  (1794)  The  pro-Fienoh 
party  (including  the  Bonaparte  family)  was  ban- 
ished, and  the  Corsicau  national  assembly  (con- 
»ulla)  declared  the  island  a  British  protectorate  and 
chose  an  English  governor  Paoli,  who  favored  in- 
dependence and  who  had  hoped  to  be  appointed 
viceroy,  saw  his  influence  superseded  by  that  of 
Pozzo  DI  BOROO  He  was  called  to  England  in  1795 
and  remained  there  till  his  death  After  his  depar- 
ture the  islanders  rose  against  the  British  and  in 
1796  drove  them  out  with  French  help.  See  James 
Bo  we  11,  An  Account  of  Cortica  (1768) 
Paoli  (pa&'le),  town  (pop  2,218),  co  seat  of  Orange 
~  lord,  settled  1807,  inc  1869 


pansy  [from  Pr.  pentto  -thought,  pansy},  popular  panther,  name  applied  to  the  LEOPARD,  lees  correctly     co  ,  S  Ind., _..    

garden  plant  ( Vv>la  tricolor  hortenns) ,  derived  from  to  the  IHCJMA  and  other  large  cats.  It  is  a  farm  trade  center  and  has  mineral  springs, 

a  VIOLET  and  sometimes  called  heartsease.    Pan-  Paatoja  de  la  Cna,  Juan  (hwan'  pantST^  da  la  Paolieri,  F«rdin*n4o  (fArdtaan'dfl  pEolya'**),  1878- 

8ies,  mostly  perennial  bat  often  grown  as  annuals  krooth'),  165P-1608.',  Spanish  portrait  painter,  1928,  Italian  novelist,  belonging  to  the  school  of 

Croat  r«te*MM  an  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  fay  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


D'Annuncio.  He  wrote  several  novels  and  volumes 
of  short  stories  in  which  the  life  of  Tuscany  is  viv- 
idly presented. 

Paolo  Veronese*  see  VERONESE,  PAOLO 

Paonia  (pao'neu),  town  (pop  1,117),  W  Colo  ,  ESE 
of  Grand  Junction,  in  an  orchard  and  dairy  area; 
me  1902 

Paoting  or  Pao-tmg  (bou'dtng'),  city  and  county 
(pop.  409,746),  Hopeh  prov  ,  China  The  city  IB 
the  capital  of  the  province  and  IB  a  port  on  the  Fu 
river,  a  tributary  of  the  Pei.  It  manufactures  cot- 
ton cloth  and  medicines.  The  city  was  formerly 
called  Tsmgyuan 

Papa,  Hung  Pdpa  (pa'pft),  citv  (pop  23,736),  NW 
Hungary  Today  an  industrial  center  with  textile 
maniifiu  tures,  it  has  an  18th-e  entury  chateau  built 
by  Count  Maurice  Esterhazy  Alexander  Petoh 
and  Maurice  Jokai  attended  school  here 

papacy  (pft'puse),  office  of  the  pope,  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  He  is  pope  by  reason  of 
being  bishop  of  Rome  As  successor  in  the  see  of 
Home  (the  Holy  See)  of  St  Peter,  its  first  bishop, 
the  pope  claims  to  be  the  shepherd  of  all  Christians 
and  representative  (war  or  vicoregent)  of  Christ 
(for  biblical  references  to  the  Petnne  supremacy, 
see  PETER,  SAINT)  It  is  further  held  that  God  will 
not  permit  the  pope  to  make  an  error  in  a  solemn 
official  declaration  concerning  a  matter  of  faith  or 
morality  (see  INFALLIBILITY)  The  bishop  of  Rome 
is  also  patriarch  of  the  West,  and  the  groat  majority 
of  his  subjects  are  under  his  authority  as  patriarch 
as  well  as  pope  (see  PATRIARCH)  Thn  distinction 
between  these  areas  of  authority  is  practu  al  only 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  patriarchs  of  Oriental 
rite,  who  may,  for  example,  appoint  bishops  with 
no  need  of  papal  confirmation  I1  or  these  and 
other  features  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  and 
for  the  teaching  and  geographu  al  distribution  of 
the  Chunh,  see  ROMAN  CATHOLIC'  CHURCH  The 
pope  lives  generally  in  Rome,  of  whu  h  a  tiny  por- 
tion (the  Vatican  Citv)  is  politically  independent 
and  under  his  rule,  he  is  thus  head  of  a  state  and 
owes  no  political  allegiance  (tor  this  territory,  its 
i hutt lies,  palaces,  and  eollee  tions,  see  VATICAN  and 
ROM*  ,  for  the  central  papal  administration,  see 
alno  c  AHDINIL  )  From  the  earliest  times  the  bishop 
of  Romo  has  claimed  to  bo  the  representative  of 
Christ,  and  Catholic  historians  hold  that  the  pecul- 
iar position  of  the  Holy  See  was  recognized  by  all 
C  hmtidiis  until  the  pioeess  of  e  aesaropapisrn  (the 
emperor  c  ontrolluig  the  Church)  in  Constantinople 
developed  in  the  East  a  definite  antagonism  to 
Rome,  where  the  bishop  was  politically  independ- 
ent Non-Catholic  historians  vary  greatly  as  to 
their  interpretation  of  the  history  of  the  attitude  of 
Christendom  towards  the  papacy,  they  contend 
that  when  in  the  early  sour<  os  Rome  w  saicl  to  be 
the  chief  see,  because  it  is  Peter's,  the  bishop  is 
being  accorded  honor  ovei  other  bishops,  not  au- 
thority The  see  of  Rome  became  increasingly  re- 
vered as  missionaries  sent  directly  from  the  city 
founded  new  churches  thioughout  the  West  The 
Roman  Church,  which  was  being  curie  hed  by  gifts 
of  converts,  supported  struggling  \oung  churches 
everywhere  (e  g  ,  in  Arabia)  and  founded  charitable 
foundations  all  over  Italy  finally  Rome  ceased  to 
be  an  important  political  capital,  and  the  pope  in- 
herited the  emperor's  position  as  the  symbol  of 
civilization  in  the  West  He  acquired  also  a  new, 
fateful  political  status  in  the  donation  of  Pepm  the 
Shoit,  the  foundation  of  the  PAPAL  STATES  From 
the  ver\  first  the  side  the  popes  took  in  doctrinal 
disputes  was  always  determined  to  be  orthodox, 
and  the  hardihood  with  which  they  upheld  their 
convictions  enhanced  the  prestige  of  the  Holy  See, 
this  was  notably  true  in  the  struggles  over  ABIAN- 
IMM,  MONOPHYSITISM,  and  MONOTHEI.ETISM  The 
combination  of  serene  assurane  e  arid  intrepidity 
when  under  attack  became  established  in  this  pe- 
riod (800-700)  as  a  mark  of  great  popes,  e  g ,  ui 
SS  Julius  I,  Innocent  I,  Leo  I,  Gregory  I,  and 
Martin  I  The  Donation  of  Pepin  and  the  new 
ecclesiastical  establishment  among  the  Germans 
(founded  by  St  BONIJACE)  are  both  evidences  of 
the  recognition  by  all  the  West  until  the  Reforma- 
tion that  Christendom  was  one  under  the  pope, 
though  that  recognition  had  little  bearing  on  the 
theological  problem  of  papal  supremacy  By 
c  rownmg  Charlemagne  (800)  Leo  III  sponsored  the 
empire  which,  in  the  form  of  the  HOLY  ROMAN 
EMPIRE,  was  to  be  the  chief  antagonist  of  the  pa- 
pacy for  centuries  The  10th  cent  was  the  nadir  of 
the  papacy  corruption  ruled  Rome,  and  the  Holv 
See  was  bought  and  sold  for  money  and  power  Re- 
action came  in  the  llth  cent ,  made  notable  for  the 
papacy  by  the  Hildebrandme  reform,  initiated  and 
carried  through  by  Gregory  VII.  This  is  the  first 
great  instance  of  the  reforms  of  the  whole  Church 
undertaken  from  time  to  time  by  the  papacy 
Other  efforts  of  the  papacy  were  the  CRUSADBS,  the 
missions  to  Prettier  John  and  to  China,  Persia,  and 
the  Moors,  and  attempts  at  a  reunion  between  the 
East  and  West.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the 
popes  were  in  a  continual  struggle  with  the  tem- 
poral power.  In  the  empire  its  characteristic  form 
WM  the  quarrel  over  INVBSTITUBB,  in  which  Greg- 
ory VII  played  the  greatest  part.  In  the  12th  cent 
^Alexander  III  came  forward  as  the  protector  of  N 


1481 

Italy  agaitist  Frederick  I,  and  later  Innocent  III 
made  himself  virtual  temporal  arbiter  of  the  West 
Between  the  papacy  and  England  the  favorite 
theme  of  contention  was  the  relation  between  the 
clergy  and  the  state,  the  pope  standing  as  the  de- 
fender of  the  clergy  At  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
cent  a  new  series  of  problems  faced  the  papacy 
Boniface  VIII  found  himself  opposed  by  a  king, 
Philip  IV  of  Franc  e,  who  heeded  no  anathema  and 
cared  for  no  papal  claim  Temporal  y  victory  went 
to  France,  and  from  1309  to  1378  the  popes,  all 
French,  lived  at  Avignon  (the  "Babylonian  cap- 
tivity") The  return  to  Rome,  brought  about 
partly  by  St  CATHERINE  OF  SIENA,  turned  into 
calamity  with  the  Great  SCHISM  In  this  disorder 
(1378-1417)  there  were  two  or  even  three  rival 
popes,  it  ended  in  the  Council  of  Constance  (see 
CONSTANCE,  COUNCIL  OP)  Since  then,  apart  from 
the  abortive  revolt  at  the  Council  of  Basel  (see 
BASEL,  COUNCIL  OF),  there  has  been  no  schism  in 
the  papac  y  The  schism  delayed  the  long-needed 
reform  in  the  (Church  The  pope  had  little  real 
power  outside  Italy,  and  no  15th-century  pope 
essayed  a  dvnamic  role  of  reform,  which  must  begin 
by  c  hallengmg  the  vested  interests  of  bishops,  c  ar- 
dnials,  and  princes  The  papal  court  itself  reached 
a  low  point  of  spirituality  in  tho  16th  cent  ;  there 
was  wonderful  cultivation  of  art,  and  Rome  became 
a  brilliant  Renaissance  capital,  where  pagan  cul- 
ture and  morals  were  more  esteemed  than  Christian 
virtue  This  c  orruption  provided  a  strong  stimulus 
for  Luther  and  his  colleagues  m  tho  REFORMATION 
These  revolutionaries  (like  their  predecessors,  the 
WALDENSES,  the  LOLLARDS,  and  the  HUSSITES) 
were,  however,  not  mere  reformers  of  clerical  im- 
morality They  denounced  the  whole  accepted 
view  of  God's  relation  to  man  as  well,  beginning 
an  intellectual  movement  which  still  has  broaden- 
ing effects  Within  the  Church,  reformation  began 
in  earnest  with  the  elec  tion  (1534)  of  Paul  III,  first 
of  a  series  of  popes  who  carried  out  a  reconstruction 
of  church  life  (see  RB*ORM,  CATHOLIC,  and  TRENT, 
COUNCIL  OF)  The  other  major  work  of  the  16th- 
century  popea  was  tho  new  development  of  foreign 
missions,  which,  as  m  ancient  times,  enhanced 
papal  prestige  In  reform  and  in  missions  no  one 
served  bettor  than  the  Jesuits  (see  JEBOS,  SOCIETY 
or)  Tho  16th  cent  saw  also  the  stabilization  of 
the  Papal  States  as  they  would  remain  until  the 
revolutionary  period  Unfortunately  for  the  popes, 
one  vital  aspect  of  reform  had  been  (of  necessitj) 
left  untouched  This  was  the  position  in  the  Church 
of  the  rulers  of  states  largely  Catholic  The  story 
was  always  the  same  One  e  one  of  these  "Catholic 
princes,"  whether  devout,  like  Philip  II  of  Spam, 
or  notoriously  immoral,  hko  mam  ol  them,  was  sure 
of  his  power,  he  determined  to  me  lude  the  Church 
within  it  (eg,  insisting  on  tho  dec  iding  voice  in 
selecting  the  clergy)  The  king  of  Spain  even  ran 
his  own  Inquisition  It  was  accepted  that  these 
rulers  should  hold  a  veto  in  papal  elec  tions  By  the 
18th  cent  every  Catholic  prime  was  at  odds  with 
the  papacy  Spam  had  the  longest  record  of  this 
sort,  lasting  into  the  20th  c  ent  In  France  the  tri- 
umphant Bourbons  developed  GALLICANIBM  as  a 
theory  to  justify  their  ecclesiastic  al  pretenfcions, 
Louis  XIV  was  its  chief  proponent,  but  the  revo- 
lutionists of  1700  used  it  (in  the  Civil  Constitution 
of  the  Clergy,  banned  by  Pius  VI),  and  so  did  Na- 
poleon as  soon  as  he  had  signed  the  CONCORDAT  OF 
1801  Most  extreme,  and  least  enduring,  were  the 
schemes  of  Emperor  Joseph  II  In  the  18th  cent 
the  papacy  seemed  doomed ,  its  weakness  became 
a  spectacle  when  Clement  XIV  was  hounded  into 
suppressing  the  Jesuits,  the  only  group  ui  the 
Church  c  onsiBtently  loyal  to  the  pope  In  the  19th 
font  the  old  absolutist  states  went  down,  and  as 
they  did  the  papacy  imperceptibly  gamed  Even 
the  loss  of  the  Papal  States  (1870)  proved  to  be  a 
blessing,  though  it  took  60  years  to  solve  the  Ro- 
man Question,  the  problem  of  assuring  the  pope 
nonnational  status  in  a  nationally  organized  world 
(see  LATERAN  TREATY)  The  VATIC  AN  COUNCIL 
enounced  paps.1  infallibility  in  1870  Sine  e  then 
antipapal  activity  has  vanished  from  within,  and 
popes  in  dealing  with  hostile  states  have  faced  not 
"Catholic  princes"  but  anti-Catholic  ism  (e  g  ,  in 
Bismarck's  KULTURKAMPF  and  in  French,  Portu- 
guese, and  Mexican  anticlerical  ism)  or  overt  oppo- 
sition to  all  religion  (in  the  20th-century  totalitarian 
states)  The  situation  of  the  papacy  in  the  20th 
cent  is  m  several  ways  different  from  what  it  has 
been  before  The  old  Catholic  countries  of  Europe 
have  dwindled  in  relative  size  in  the  Church  until 
their  numbers  are  a  minority,  elsewhere  (as  in 
Ireland  and  the  United  States)  there  is  generally 
no  old  local  vested  Catholic  interest,  and  the  pope 
is  the  single  unify  ing  fore  e  in  the  Church  Another 
new  development  is  the  personal  popularity  of  the 
reigning  pontiff,  first  noticeable  when  Pius  VI  and 
Pius  VII  were  being  publicly  humiliated  by  the 
French  Beginning  with  Leo  XIII  an  unusually 
dynamic  sequence  of  popes  has  fulfilled  strongly  the 
role  of  preacher  and  leader,  reorienting  Catholics 
in  the  modern  world  and  urging  them  to  profounder 
social  and  political  responsibility;  hence  the  "labor 
encyclicals  '  of  Leo  and  Pius  XI  and  the  continuous 
encouragement  of  scientific  endeavor.  In  the  same 
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activity  they  have  encouraged  laymen  to  take  more 
part  in  religious  affairs  (Catholic  Action)  and  to 
make  themselves  more  holy  (by  frequent  commun- 
ion) The  rise  of  the  totalitarian  states  was  the 
most  striking  problem  of  Pius  XI,  who  denounced 
in  them  the  old  absolutism  un  tempered  even  bv  lip 
service  to  the  rule  of  law  After  the  Sec  ond  World 
War  the  governments  in  the  Communist-dominated 
c  ountries  strove  always  to  cut  off  the  pope  from  the 
faithful  and  used  for  the  puipose  every  soit  of 
maneuver ,  propaganda,  and  violence  It  is  known 
that  m  some  of  these  countries  (e  g  ,  Hungary  and 
Czechoslo\  akia)  many  of  the  clergy  and  laymen 
showed  an  obdurate  attachment  to  the  Holv  See, 
a  stubbornness  that  was  regarded  in  much  of  the 
world  as  the  true  cause  of  the  persecutions  of  lead- 
ers like  Arc  hbithop  Stepmac  and  Cardinal  Mind- 
szentv  See  e  01  NC  it,,  ECUMENICAL,  and  Oimroimx 
EASTERN  CHI  He  H  Monumental  histories  of  the 
papacy  m  limited  periods  have  been  written  by 
Ludwig  von  Pastor  (Catholic,  Eng  tr  still  incom- 
plete in  1960),  H  K  Mann,  and  Mandell  Creighton 
(non-Catholic)  See  Carl  C  EC  khardt,  The  Papacy 
awl  World  Affairs  (1936),  Joeef  Bernhart,  The 
Vatican  an  a  World  Power  (1039),  John  Farrow, 
Pafftant  of  the  Popes  (1942),  Annvano  ponttficto 
(annuallj  issued  in  Italian  sine  e  1947)  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  popes  The  date  of  election  is 
given  rather  than  that  of  consec  ration  Before  St. 
Vic  tor  I  dates  may  err  b>  one  year  Offic  ml  lists  no 
longer  number  the  popes  m  sequence  St  PETBR, 
d  67?,  St  Lmus,  677-76?,  St  CLETUS  or  Ana- 
cletus,  76?-887,  8t  CIEMENT  I,  88?~97>,  St  Eva- 
nstus,  977-1067,  St  Alexander  I,  105?-1157,  8t 
Sixtus  I,  1157-1257;  St  Telesphorus,  1267-1367, 
St  Hygmus,  136'-140>,  St  Pius  I,  1407-1557,  St. 
Amcetus,  155'-1667,  8t  Soter,  1667-175',  St. 
Eleuthenus,  175'-189?;  St  Victor  I,  189-99,  St 
Zephynnus,  109-217,  St  CALIXTUS  I,  217-222 
(antipope,  St  HIPPOLYTUS,  217-35),  St  Urban  I, 
222-30,  St  Pontian,  230-35,  St  Anterus,  235-36, 
St  FABIAN,  236-60,  St  Cornelius,  261-53  (anti- 
pope,  NOVATIAN,  251),  St  Lucius  I,  263-54,  St 
Stephen  I.  254-57,  St  Swtus  II,  257-68,  St  Di- 
on vsius,  259-68,  St  Felix  I,  269-74,  St  Eutychiau, 
275-83,  St  Cams,  283-96,  St  Mareellmua,  296- 
304,  St  Marcellus  I,  308  9,  St  Eusebms,  309  or 
310,  St  Miltiades  or  Mekhiadea,  311-14,  St  SYL- 
VESTER I,  314-35,  St  Marcus,  336,  St  JULIUS  I, 
337-52,  LIBERIUS,  352-66  (antipope,  FELIX  II, 
355-65),  St  DAMASUB  I,  366-84  (antipope,  Ur- 
sinus,  366-67) ,  St  Sine-ms,  384-99,  St  Anastasms 
I,  399-401,  St  INNOCENT  I,  401-17,  St  Zosiraus, 
417-18;  St  Boniface  I,  418-22  (antipope.  Eulahus, 
418-19),  St  ChLEftTiNB  I,  422-32,  St  Sixtus  III, 
432-40,  St  LFO  I,  440-61,  St  Hilary,  461-68,  St 
Simphcma,  468-83,  St  Felix  III  (II),  483-02,  St 
GFLASIUS  I,  492-96,  Anastasms  II,  496-98,  St 
Symmachus,  408-514  (antipope,  Lawrence,  458, 
501-5),  St  Hormisdas,  514-23,  St.  John  I,  523-26, 
St  Felix  IV  (III),  626-30,  Boniface  II,  530-32 
(pope  or  antipope,  Dioscurus,  530),  John  II,  533- 
35,  St  AOAPETUS  I,  535  36,  St.  SILVERIUS,  636-37, 
VIOIIIUB,  537-55,  Pelagms  I,  556-61,  John  III, 
561-74,  Benedict  I,  575-79,  Pelagms  II,  679-90, 
St  GREOOHY  I,  690-604,  Sabimanus,  604-«,  Boni- 
face III,  607,  St  Boniface  IV,  608-15,  St  Deus- 
dedit  or  AdeoeUtUb  I,  615-18;  Boniface  V,  619-25, 
HoNoimm  I,  025-38,  Severmus,  640,  John  IV, 
640-42,  Theodore  I,  642-49,  St  MARTIN  I,  649-65, 
St  Eugene  I,  054-57,  St  Vitalian,  667-72,  Adeo- 
clatus  II,  672-76,  Donus,  0>7b-78,  St  Agathon, 
678-81,  St  Leo  II,  682-83,  St  Benedict  II,  684-86, 
John  V,  686-86;  Conon,  686-87  (antipopes  Theo- 
dore, 687,  Paschal,  687),  St  Sergius  I,  687-701, 
John  VI,  701-5,  John  VII,  705-7,  Siammus,  708, 
Constantino.  708-15,  St  GHKOOHY  II,  715-31,  St 
Gregory  III,  731-41,  St  ZACHARIAS,  741-52,  Ste- 
phen II,  752  (never  consecrated),  Stephen  III  (II), 
752-67,  St  Paul  1. 757-07  (antipopes.  Constantino, 
767-69,  Phihp,  7b8),  Stephen  IV  (III),  768-72; 
ADRIVN  I,  772-96,  St  LKO  III,  795-810,  Stephen 
V  (IV),  816-17;  St  Paschal  I,  817-24,  Eugene  II, 
824-27,  Valentine,  827,  Gregory  IV,  827-44  (anti- 
pope,  John,  844),  Sergius  II,  844-47,  St  LEO  IV, 
847-55,  Benedict  III,  855-58  (antipope,  Anae- 
tasms,  855),  St  NICHOLAS  I,  85S-G7.  Adrian  II, 
867-72;  JOHN  VIII,  872-82,  Marmus  I,  882-84, 
St  Adrian  III,  884-S5,  Stephen  VI  (V),  886-91, 
FORMOSA,  891-96;  Boniface  VI,  896,  Stephen  VII 
(VI),  896-07;  Romanus  897,  Theodore  II,  897, 
John  IX,  898-900,  Benedict  IV,  900-903,  Leo  V, 
903  (antipope,  Christopher,  903-4),  Sorgius  III, 
904-11;  Anastasms  III,  911-13,  Lando,  913-14, 
John  X,  914-28,  Leo  VI,  928,  Stephen  vlll  (VII), 
928-31,  John  XI,  031-35,  Leo  VII,  936-39,  Ste- 
phen IX  (VIII),  939-42,  Marmus  II,  942-46,  Aga- 
potus  II,  946-55,  JOHN  XII,  965-64;  Leo  VIII, 
963-66,  or  Benedict  V,  964-66  (one  of  these  was  an 
antipope),  John  XIII,  966-72,  Benedict  VI,  973- 
74  (antipope,  Boniface  VII,  974,  984-85);  Benedict 

VII,  974-83,  John  XIV,  983-84,  John  XV,  986-96, 
Gregory  V,  996-99  (antipope,  John  XVI,  997-98), 
SYLVESTER  II,  999-1003,  John  XVII,  1003,  John 

XVIII,  1004-9,  Sergius  IV,    1009-12;   Benedict 

VIII,  1012-24  (antipope,  Gregory,   1012);  John 

XIX,  1024-32,  Benedict  IX,  1032-44,  1046,  1047- 
48  (popea  or  antipopes.  Sylvester  III,  1046,  Gre«- 
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ory  VI,  1046-46,  Clement  II,  1046-47) ,  Damasus 
Hi  1048;  St  Leo  IX,  1049-64,  VICTOR  II,  1055-57, 
Stephen  X  (IX),  1057-58  (antipope,  Benedict  X, 
1058-59),  NICHOLAS  II,  1069-61,  Alexander  II, 
1061-73  (antipope,  Hononus  II,  1061-72),  St 
GREGORY  VII,  1073-85  (antipope,  Clement  III, 
1080-1 100  see  GUIBBBT  OF  RAVENNV)  ,  VICTOR  III, 
1080-87,  URBAN  II,  1088-99,  PASCHAL  II,  1099- 
1118  (antipopes  Theodonc,  1100,  Albert,  1102, 
Sylvester  IV,  1105-11),  GBLASIUS  II,  1118-19 
(antipope,  Gregory  VIII,  1118-21),  CALIXTUS  II, 
1119-24,  HONORIUS  II,  1124-30  (antipope,  Celes- 
tme  II,  1124),  INNOCENT  II,  1130-43  (antipopes 
Anacletus  II,  113O-38,  Victor  IV,  1138),  Celestme 
II,  1143-44,  Lucius  II,  1144-45;  EUGENE  III, 
1145-53,  Anastasms  IV,  1153-54;  ADRIAN  IV, 
1154-59,  Ai  FX\NDER  III,  1159-81  (antipopos'  Vic- 
tor IV,  1 159-64,  Pasc hal  III,  1 164-68,  Cahxt us  III, 
1168-78:  Innocent  III,  1179-80),  Lucius  III, 
1181-85,  URBAN  III,  1185-87,  Gregory  VIII.  1187, 
Clement  III.  1187-91,  CI-LESTINE  III.  1191-98, 
INNOCENT  III,  1198-1216,  HONORIUS  III,  1216-27; 
GREGORY  IX,  1227-41,  Celestme  IV,  1241,  INVO 
CENT  IV,  1243-54,  ALEXANDFR  IV,  1254-61,  UR- 
B\N  IV,  1261-64,  CLEMENT  IV,  1265-68,  Gregory 

X,  1271-76,  INNOCENT  V,  1276,  Adrian  V,  1276, 
JOHN  XXI,  1276-77,  NICHOLAS  III,  1277-80,  MAR- 
TIN IV,  1281-85,  Honorms  IV,  1285-87,  Nicholas 

IV,  1288-92,  St    CELEariNE  V,  1294,  BONIFACE 

VIII,  1294-1303,  BENEDICT  XI,  1303-4,  CLLMENT 

V,  1305-14,  JOHN  XXII,  1316-34  (antipope,  Nich- 
olas V,  1328-30  see  RAINAI  DUCOI,  PIETRO),  Bene- 
dict XII,  1334-42,  CEMENT  VI,  1342-52,  INNO- 
CFNT  VI,  1352-62,  URBAN  V,  1362-70,  GREGORY 

XI,  1370-78,  URBAN  VI,  1378-89,  BONIFU  E  IX, 
1389-1404,  Innocent  VII,  1404-6,  GREGORY  XII, 
1406-15  (Avignon  succession  of  antipopos    Clem- 
ent VII,  1378-94    see  ROBERT  OF  GENEVA,  Bene- 
dict XIII,  1394-1423  see  LUNA,  PEDRO  BE,  Clem- 
ent VIII,  1423-29,  Benedict  XIV,  1425-30,  Pisan 
succession  of  antipopos.  Alexander  V,   1409-10, 
John  XXIII,  1410-15    see  Coss\,  BALDASHARRE, 
see  SCHISM,  GREAT),  MARTIN  V,  1417-31,  EUG&NE 
IV,    1431-47    (antipope,    Felix    V,    1439-49     see 
AMADMJS  VIII),  NICHOLAS  V,  1447-55,  CVLIXTUS 
III,  1455-58,  Pius  II,  1458-64,  PALL  II,  1464-71, 
SIXTUS  IV,    1471-84,   INNOCENT  VIII,    1484-92, 
ALEXANDER  VI,  1492-1503,  Pius  III,  1503,  JULIUS 
II,  1503-13,  LEO  X,  1513-21 ,  ADRI  VN  VI,  1522-23, 
CLEMENT    VII,    1523-34,    PAUL    III,    1531-49, 
JULIUS  III,  1550-65,  Marcellus  II,  1555,  PAUL  IV, 
1555-59,  Pius  IV,  1559-65,  St    Pius  V,  1566-72, 
GREGORY   XIII,    1572-85,    SIXTUS   V,    1585-90, 
Urban  VII,  1590;  Gregory  XIV,  1590-91,  Inmxent 

IX,  1591,  CLEMENT  VIII,   1592-1605,    Leo  XI 
1605,  PAUL  V,   1605-21,  Gregory  XV,   1621-23, 
URBAN   VIII,    1623-44,    Innocent    X.    1644-55, 
Alexander  VII,   1655-67,  Clement  IX,   1667-69, 
Clement   X,    1670-76,    INNOCENT   XI,    1676-89, 
Alexander  VIII,  1689  91,  INNOCENT  XII,   1691- 
1700,  CLEMENT  XI,   1700-1721,  Innocent  XIII, 
1721-24,  Benedict  XIII,  1724-30,  Clement  XII, 
1730-40,  BENEDICT  XIV,  1740-58,  Clement  X11I, 
1758-69,  CLKMENT  XIV,  1769-74,  Pius  VI,  1775- 
99,  Pius  VII,  1800-1823,  LEO  XII,  1823  29,  Pms 
VIII,  1829-30,  GREGORY  XVI,  1831-46,  Pius  IX, 
1846-78;  LEO  XIII,  1878-1903,  Ptu»  X,  1903-14, 
BENEDICT  XV,  1914-22,  Pius  XI,  1922  39,  Pius 

XII,  1939- 

Papago  Indians  (p&'pugo,  pA-),  tribe  of  North 
American  Indians  speaking  u  language  closely  re- 
lated to  that  of  their  neighbors,  the  Puna  Indians 
The  Papago  formerly  occupied  S  Arizona  and  N 
Sonora,  Mexico  They  are  a  sermsedentary  tribe 
who  farm  corn,  beans,  and  cotton  and  gather  wild 
vegetable  products  (e  g  ,  the  beans  of  the  mesquite 
and  the  fiuit  of  the  giant  cactus)  The  Papago 
Indians  suffered  dreadful  oppressions  from  their 
enemy,  the  Apache  The  Papago  were  earl>  viaited 
by  Spanish  missionaries  By  an  executive  act  of 
1874  the  United  States  created  a  reservation  for 
them  in  8  Arizona  There  are  some  6,500  Papago 
in  the  United  States,  and  some  1,000  in  Mexico 
See  Ruth  Underbill,  Social  Organization  of  the 
Papago  Indians  (1939)  and  Papago  Indian  Re~ 
Itgion  (1946) 

papal  election.  The  pope  is  chosen  by  the  college  of 
cardinals  meeting  in  secret  concla\e  not  less  than 
15  or  more  than  18  days  after  the  death  of  a  pon- 
tiff The  election  is  by  secret  ballot,  and  two  thirds 
of  the  votes  are  required  to  elect  By  the  election 
the  new  pope  has  full  jurisdiction,  no  further  for- 
mality is  necessary  The  elected  pope  may  decline, 
if  so,  the  balloting  continues  The  secrecy  of  the 
conclave  is  assured  by  shutting  off  the  cardinals 
completely  from  the  outside  world,  and  expedition 
is  encouraged  by  severe  restrictions  of  the  cardinals' 
diet  after  a  few  days  Theoretically  any  adult  male 
Catholic  is  eligible,  but  long-standing  practice  limits 
the  candidates  to  cardinals,  the  last  non-Italian 
elected  was  Ad  nan  VI  in  1522  In  the  vacancy  of 
the  Holy  See  the  entire  college  of  cardinals  holds 
the  papal  jurisdiction,  but  its  powers  are  extremely 
limited  The  popes  were  at  first  elected  like  other 
bishops,  by  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese, 
BenouH  political  interference  was  discouraged  in  769 
by  exclusion  of  laymen  from  papal  election.  Later, 
in  successive  reform  measures  the  election  was 
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limited  to  the  cardinals  (by  Nicholas  II  in  1059), 
the  two-thirds  rule  was  established  (by  Alexander 
III  in  1179),  and  the  conclave  was  set  up  in  its 
modern  form  (by  Gregory  X,  in  1274). 
Papal  States,  former  independent  territory  under 
the  temporal  rule  of  the  popes,  also  called  the 
States  of  the  Church  and  the  Pontifical  States  It 
extended  north  to  south  across  the  Italian  penin- 
sula from  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the  lower  course  of 
(the  Po  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  thus  including  the 
present  regions  of  LATIUM,  UMBRIA,  the  MARCHES, 
and  E  EMILIA-ROMAGNA  The  nucleus  of  the  states 
consisted  of  endowments  given  to  the  popes  from 
the  4th  cent  in  and  around  Home,  the  Italian 
mainland,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  other  lands,  these 
came  to  bo  called  the  Patumony  of  St  Peter  The 
popes  giaduallv  lost  their  more  distant  lands,  but 
in  the  duchy  of  Rome  papal  power  became  stronger 
and  increasingly  independent  of  the  Eastern  em- 
peiors  In  754  PKPIN  THJV  SHORT  gave  to  Pope 
Stephen  III  (who,  like  Pope  Zac  harias,  recognized 
Pepm  as  ughtful  king  of  the  Fianks  and  who  now 
needed  his  assistance  against  the  Lombards)  the 
exarchate  of  RAVKNN*  and  the  PKNTVPOI  is  Over 
these  vast  territories  the  popes  were  long  unable  to 
exeiciso  effective  sovereignty  Chaileinagne  con- 
fiimod  his  fathei's  donation  in  774,  moieover,  to 
give  the  papal  claim  to  tempoial  power  greater 
antiquity,  the  so-called  Donation  of  Constantino  I 
(see  CONSTANTINO,  DONATION  OF)  was  forged  On 
its  basis  later  popes  also  claimed  suzerainty  over 
Naples,  Sicily  and  Sardinia  In  1115  Countess 
MATILDA  of  Tuscany,  by  leaving  her  territories  to 
the  Chuich,  helped  to  pi  capitate  a  long  struggle 
between  popes  and  empoiors  In  Rome  itself  the 
popes'  temporal  power,  almost  nonexistent  in  the 
10th  cent ,  remained  greatly  limited  until  the  14th 
cent  by  the  mtei  ferom  e  of  the  emperors,  by  the 
power  of  the  nobles,  and  by  the  ambitions  of  the 
commune  of  Rome,  whic  h  pretended  that  its  au- 
thority also  extended  over  the  Papal  States  In  the 
14th  cent  the  empciois  renounced  then  claims  to 
the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  the  ROM  VQNA,  and  the  Maich 
of  Ancona,  however,  the  free  communes  and  petty 
tyrannies  that  dominated  these  regions  long  re- 
sisted effective  papal  domination  The  Comtat 
VtNAissm,  a  papal  possession  in  S  France  until 
1791  (though  not  a  pait  of  the  Papal  States),  was 
acquned  in  1274,  in  1309  AVIGNON  became  the 
seat  of  the  popes  Fiom  1309  to  1420,  during  the 
"Babylonian  captivity"  at  Avignon  and  the  Great 
Schism,  the  Papal  States  were  in  condition  of  c  haos 
only  temporanly  relieved  by  the  efforts  of  Cardinal 
ALBORNO^  Actual  control  by  the  papacy  of  its 
states  began  with  the  16th  cent  ,  when  Ceaare 
BORGIA,  son  of  Pope  Alexander  VI,  conquered  the 
potty  states  of  the  Romagna  and  the  Marches, 
after  his  fall  (1503)  most  of  them  passed  directly 
under  papal  rule  Pope  JULIUS  II  consolidated 
papal  power  by  abolishing  local  autonomies  arid  by 
partic  ipatmg  effectively  in  the  ITALI\N  WARS  The 
last  principalities  to  lose  then  autonomy  to  the 
popes  wore  Forrara  (1598)  and  Urbmo  (1631) 
PARMA  and  Piacenza  were  alienated  (1545) 
through  the  nepotism  of  Paul  III  After  the  Cath- 
olic Reform  the  spiritual  power  of  the  papacy  grew 
while  the  political  power  waned  Papal  troops, 
mostly  Swiss  and  other  mercenaries,  opposed  al- 
most no  resistance  to  the  French  invaders  under 
Bonaparte  in  1796  PIUB  VI  and  his  successor. 
Pius  VII,  aaw  their  states  curtailed,  occupied,  and 
twice  abolished  between  1796  and  1814  The  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  (1815)  fully  restored  the  states  to 
the  papacy  and  placed  them  under  Austrian  pro- 
tection Conspiracies  and  revolutions  (1831,  1848- 
49)  characterized  the  following  decades  Pius  IX 
was  liberal  at  his  accession  and  granted  his  states  a 
constitution,  but  the  events  of  1848  turned  him 
against  the  revolutionists  During  the  RISORGI- 
MENTO  only  French  intervention  at  Rome  prevent- 
ed the  total  absorption  of  the  Papal  States  After  the 
Austnans  left  (1859)  Bologna  and  the  Romagna, 
both  united  (I860)  with  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
as  did  the  Marches  and  Umbria  GARIBALDI  in- 
vaded the  remaining  Papal  States  twice  but  was 
prevented  from  taking  Rome — in  1862  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Victor  Emmanuel  II  of  Italy,  in  1867  by 
Napoleon  III  The  fall  of  Napoleon  made  it  safe 
for  Victor  Emmanuel  to  seize  Rome  in  1870  Pius 
IX,  refusing  to  recognize  the  loss  of  temporal 
power,  became  a  "prisoner"  in  the  Vatican,  and 
his  successors  followed  his  example  In  1929  the 
Roman  Question  was  at  last  solved  by  the  LATERAN 
TREATY,  which  gave  the  papacy  full  temporal  power 
over  VATICAN  CITY  For  bibliography,  BOO  PAPACY 
See  Louis  Duchesne,  Beginnings  of  the  Temporal 
Sovereignty  of  the  Popes,  A.D  764-1073  (1898, 
Eng  tr  ,  1908) 

papaw  tree  or  pawpaw  (both1  pd'po).  The  c  ommon 
North  American  papaw  (Asimina  trdoba)  is  native 
E  of  the  Mississippi  It  is  a  small  deciduous  tree  or 
shrub  with  large  simple  leaves  and  purple  flowers 
The  purplish-brown  ripe  fruit,  shaped  like  a  short, 
thick  banana,  has  a  custardhke  edible  pulp,  it  is 
sometimes  sold  locally  and  called  also  custard 
apple  For  the  tropical  American  papaw,  see 

PAPAYA. 

papaya  (pupl'u),  soft-stemmed  tree  (Carica  papaya) 


of  tropical  America  resembling  a  palm  with  a 
crown  of  palmately  lobod  leaves  It  is  cultivated 
for  its  melonhke  yellow  fruits  oaten  raw  or  cooked 
and,  more  recently,  for  the  juice  whu  h  has  become 
a  commercial  item  in  the  North  The  juice  con- 
tains the  enzyme  papam,  somewhat  similar  to 
pepsin  and  digestant  in  action.  Papaya  is  also 
called  melon  tree  and  papaw 
Papeete  (papa-a'ta),  town  (pop  12,428),  on  Tahiti, 
8  Pacific,  capital  of  the  French  Establishments 
in  Oceania  and  of  Tahiti  A  port  on  the  north- 
west coast,  it  ships  copra,  vanilla,  phosphates,  and 
mother-of-pearl 

Papen,  Franz  von  (f rants'  fan  pU'pun),  1879-,  Ger- 
man politician  In  the  First  World  War  he  was 
military  attache  at  the  German  embassy  in  Wash- 
ington when  the  discovery  of  a  mislaid  briefcase 
revealed  his  part  in  espionage  and  sabotage  plots 
and  led  (1915)  the  U  S  government  to  request  his 
recall  He  subsequently  served  with  the  Turkish 
armv  and,  after  the  war,  entered  a  political  career 
in  the  Catholic  Center  party  After  succeeding 
(June,  1932)  Bruning  as  chancellor,  he  acted  inde- 
pendently of  his  party,  which  shortly  expelled  him 
His  cabinet  represented  the  interests  of  the  ultra- 
conservative  Prussian  Junker  class  In  the  critical 
year  1932  Papen  did  much  to  strengthen  the  Na- 
tional Socialist  party,  mainly  by  lifting  the  ban  on 
its  militia  Unable  to  secure  a  working  majority  in 
the  Reichstag,  he  resigned  (Nov  ,  1932)  after  two 
successive  elections  had  failed  to  end  the  deadlock 
Kurt  von  SrHLEiCHbR  succeeded  him  In  Jan  , 
1933,  Papen  was  the  c  hief  go-between  of  Hinden- 
burg,  Hugonberg,  and  Hitler  and  through  his  ma- 
neuvers behind  the  scenes  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  HITL*  R  into  power  He  served  as  VK  e 
chancellor  in  Hitler's  cabinet,  negotiated  (19J3) 
the  German  concordat  with  Pius  XI,  and  was  ap- 
pointed (1934)  German  minister  to  Vienna  Here 
once  more  he  displayed  his  peculiar  talents  in  help- 
ing the  National  Soc  mhsts  to  prepare  the  annexa- 
tion (1938)  of  Austria  to  Germany  In  1939  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Turkey,  where  he  remained 
until  1944  After  the  Second  World  War.  Papon 
was  tried  by  the  Nuremberg  WAR  c  RIMFS  tribunal 
for  hm  share  m  instigating  the  \var  He  was  ac- 
quitted (1946)  A  subsequent  sentence  to  eight 
years'  hard  labor,  imposed  by  a  German  "dpnazifi- 
lation"  court,  was  rescinded  in  1949  by  a  court  of 
review 

paper  is  believed  to  have  been  invented  m  China 
c  105  by  Ts'ai  Lun  and  afterward  pei  footed  by  the 
Chinese  Papertnaking  spread  to  Japan  c  610  and 
to  Sdmaikand  c  751,  whence  it  was  introduced  by 
the  Arabs  into  Egypt  c  900  and  by  the  Moors  into 
Spam  (at  Jativa)  c  1150  Mills  weio  established  in 
Italy  c  1276.  m  Fiance,  c  1  M8,  in  Germany,  1390, 
and  in  England.  1495  Pnrmtive  bark  paper  had 
been  made  m  Mexico  and  Central  America  in  pre- 
Columbian  times  Paper  was  first  produced  m  the 
Ameucan  colonies  m  1690  by  William  Rittenhouse 
at  German  town  Hand  pi  ot  esses,  now  seldom  used 
in  Europe  and  America,  exemplify  the  fundamental 
processes  of  papermaking  Vegetable  fiber  mixed 
with  watoi  is  reduced  to  a  pulp  into  which  a  vat- 
man  dips  a  porous  mold,  as  he  lifts  out  the  mold 
holding  the  pulp,  he  shakes  it  to  cross  the  fibers  foi 
strength  The  sheet  formed  m  the  mold  13  reversed 
upon  an  absorlwnt  felt  or  cloth  The  water  is 
pressed  fiom  a  pile  of  alternating  felts  and  paper, 
then  the  paper  is  separated,  pressed  again  to  the 
desired  smoothness,  and  hung  on  i  ac  ks  to  dry  In 
Euiope  early  dipping  molds  were  made  of  strips  of 
wire  secured  by  widely  spaced  cioss  lines  The 
horizontal  strips  maiked  the  paper  with  so-called 
laid  linos,  the  cross  strips,  with  chain  lines  John 
Baskerville  introduced  c  1757  the  use  of  wire  mesh 
so  finely  woven  as  to  leave  scarcely  discernible 
marks  on  the  paper,  whic  h  became  known  as  wove 
paper  The  watermark,  piobably  first  used  in  Italy 
c  1282,  is  pioduced  by  a  wue  design  attached  on 
the  mold  A  machine  for  making  a  continuous  web 
of  paper  was  invented  by  a  French  papermaker, 
Nicolas  Robeit,  in  1798  and  unproved  in  England 
for  commercial  use  bv  Henry  and  Soaly  Fourdri- 
nier  In  the  modern  P  ourdrmier  machine,  which  is 
sometimes  several  hundred  feet  long  and  operates 
at  a  rate  of  ovei  a  thousand  feet  per  minute,  the 
pulp  suspended  in  water  is  poured  on  an  endless  belt 
of  wire  mesh  edged  with  rubber  deckle  strips,  then 
pressed  by  a  revolving  dandy  roll  to  which  are 
sometimes  attached  wire  watermark  designs  or 
wires  to  produce  laid  lines  in  imitation  of  hand- 
made papers  The  paper  is  carried  between  heated 
drying  rolls  by  a  strip  of  felt  until  it  is  fii  m  enough 
to  support  its  own  weight,  then  it  is  led  over  an- 
other series  of  driers  and  wound  on  rollers  Some 
paper  used  for  tissue,  roofing  felt,  and  paperboard 
is  made  on  a  cylinder  machine  m  which  the  pulp  is 
lifted  from  a  vat  by  a  mesh  mounted  on  a  cylinder. 
Untreated  paper  is  absorbent  and  unsuited  to  pen 
and  ink  It  may  be  modified  by  mixing  sizing  or 
loading  with  the  pulp;  by  coating  with  a  substance 
such  as  casein,  glue,  or  clay  to  impart  a  smooth, 
glossy  finish  suitable  for  half-tone  illustrations, 
and  by  CALENDERING  (pressing  between  rollers) 
Paper  was  made  from  linen  or  cotton  rags  until  the 
supply  became  inadequate  and  other  materials  such 
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ns  esparto  grass,  straw,  and  wood  came  into  use. 
Most  paper  today  is  made  fiom  wood  pulp.  Me- 
chanical pulp,  prepared  by  grinding,  yields  cellu- 
lose fibers  mixed  with  impurities  that  cause  rapid 
oxidation  of  paper  made  from  it  Chemical  pulp  is 
almost  pure  cellulose  and  is  prepared  from  wood 
chips  boiled  under  pressure  with  chemicals  The 
three  chief  types  are  soda,  sulphite,  and  sulphate 
pulp  Wood  pulp  is  screened,  washed,  bleached, 
and  beaten,  then  is  blended  to  achieve  the  charac- 
teristics required  by  the  proposed  use  Some  14,000 
different  products  are  made  from  paper  One  of 
the  largest  single  uses  is  for  newspnnt,  made  from 
mechanical  wood  pulp  blended  with  chemical  pulp 
for  strength  and  printing  qualities  See  Dard 
Hunter,  Papermaking  (2d  ed  revised  and  enlarged 
1947),  R  H  Clapperton  and  William  Henderson, 
Modern  Paper-Making  (3d  ed  ,  1947) 
Paphlagoma  (pa"flug6'n6u),  ancient  country,  N 
Asia  Minor,  between  Bithyma  and  Pontus  on  the 
Black  Sea  coast  It  was  mountainous,  with  the 
Halvs  its  chief  river  It  was  not  a  political  unit 
Vlong  tho  c  oast  was  a  string  of  Greek  c  olomes,  m- 
( ludmg  Sinope  Paphlagoma  was  famous  for  tim- 
ber, horses,  and  mules  The  kings  of  Pontus  an- 
nexed Paphlagoma  and  finally  lost  it  to  tho 
Romans  (03  B  C  ). 

Paphos  (pa'fos),  two  am  tent  cities,  SW  Cyprus,  on 
the  c  oast  Old  Paphos  was  founded  probably  by 
the  Phoenicians  and  was  the  center  of  the  worship 
of  Astaite  or  Aphrodite;  ruins  of  tho  temple  have 
been  found  New  Paphos,  now  Baffo,  lay  10  mi 
to  the  northwest,  it  became  an  important  seaport 
and,  in  Roman  times,  the  capital  of  the  inland  In 
Acts  13,  Paphos  is  the  scene  of  the  miraculous 
blinding  of  a  sorcerer 

Papias  (pa'jpeus),  fl  AD  130,  a  Father  of  the 
Church,  said  to  have  been  bishop  of  Hieiopolis  and 
a  friend  of  St  Polycarp  Eusebius  of  Caesaroa  and 
St  Iienaeus  quote  fragments  from  Papias'  diaries, 
or,  Explanations  of  the  Sayings  of  the  Lord  These 
are  valuable  sources  for  tho  historv  of  the  Church. 
papillon  (p&'pulon),  small  dog,  a  toy  spaniel  It  was 
long  a  favorite  pet  ui  the  ro\  al  c  cmrts,  especially  m 
France  and  Spain  Often  it  was  pic  tured  on  tap- 
estries and  m  paintings  (e  g  ,  those  of  Watteau  and 
Rubens)  It  is  a  slender,  active,  and  hardy  little 
dog  The  coat,  usually  white  with  dark  markings  or 
solid  brown  or  tawny,  is  smooth  and  rather  short, 
but  longer  on  the  legs,  the  tail  bears  long,  plumy 
hair  There  are  two  varieties,  one  whu  h  c  arnes  the 
ears  upright  (suggesting  the  wings  of  a  butterfly) 
and  the  other  with  dropped  ears  It  is  naturally 
good-tempered,  affectionate,  and  courageous 
Papin,  Dems  (dune'  pap?'),  1647-1712',  French 
physicist  and  inventor  He  was  an  assistant  of 
Chustiaan  Hu>gens  and  of  Robert  Bovle  and  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  the  Univ  of  Marburg 
(1687  96)  He  invented  (1079)  a  digester,  a  vessel 
m  which  the  boiling  point  of  water  is  raised  bv  an 
increase  in  steam  pressui  e ,  this  dev  ic  e  demonstrated 
the  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  boiling 
points  His  other  inventions  include  a  safety  valve 
(for  the  digester),  a  condensing  pump,  an  air  gun, 
and  a  paddle-wheel  boat  A  pioneer  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  steam  engine,  he  devised  in  1690  a 
pump  with  a  piston  raised  bv  steam 
Papmeau,  Louis  Joseph  (lwcv  zhozcT  papeneV), 
1786-1871,  French  Canadian  political  loader  and 
insurgent,  b  Montreal,  educated  at  the  Quebec 
semmarv  After  serving  as  an  officer  in  the  War  of 
1812,  he  entered  the  legislative  assembly,  of  Lower 
Canada,  of  which  he  was  speaker  (1816-37). 
Eloquent  and  able,  he  soon  came  to  be  c  onsidered 
tho  leader  of  the  French  Canadian  Reform  party 
His  hostility  to  tho  British  government  in  Canada, 
whose  measures  he  c  onsidered  unfair  to  the  French 
Canadians,  mounted  to  great  intensity  and  in- 
flamed some  of  his  followers,  the  Pat  notes,  to  open 
rebellion  in  1837,  shortly  afterwards,  a  rebellion, 
incited  by  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  bioke  out  in 
Upper  Canada  Papmeau  took  no  ac  tive  part  in 
the  uprising  but  fled  to  the  United  States,  where  ho 
sought  intervention  by  the  government  Failing  m 
this  effort,  he  went  to  Franco  Though  a  special 
amnesty  was  granted,  he  did  not  return  to  Canada 
until  c  1845  He  reentered  politics  and  again  sat 
(1848-54)  in  the  Canadian  legislative  assembly,  but 
he  did  not  regain  his  former  influent  e  See  biog- 
raphy by  A  D  Do  Cellos  (in  "Makers  of  Canada1' 
series,  Vol.  V,  1926) 

Papineauville  (pa'punSvIl"),  village  (pop  1,023),  S 
Quo  ,  on  the  Ottawa  river  and  ENE  of  Ottawa,  m  a 
dairy-farming  and  lumbering  region, 
Papini,  Giovanni  Qovan'ng  pape'ne),  1881-,  Italian 
philosopher  and  critic  His  unhappy  childhood  is 
described  in  Un  uomo  finito  (1012/Eng  tr  ,  The 
Failure,  1924)  He  adopted  idealistic  pragmatism 
as  his  philosophic  al  standpoint  In  1903  he  found- 
ed Leonardo^  a  philosophical  journal.  After  a  life  of 
unbelief,  he  embraced  Catholicism,  and  shortly 
afterward  he  wrote  his  Storia  di  Cnsto  (1921,  Eng 
tr.,  Life  of  Christ,  1923),  which  was  immensely  suc- 
cessful Papua  wrote  fiction,  verse,  and  numerous 
critical  works  in  which  he  shows  himself  as  a  writer 
of  great  intellectual  subtlety,  fearlessly  aggressive. 
His  fiction  has  a  philosophical  basis  Among  his 
other  works  are  $4  Cervdli  (1913,  Eng.  tr.,  Four 
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and  Twenty  Jftnefc,  1922),  a  collection  of  studies  of 
William  James,  Nietzsche,  Tolstoy,  and  others, 
Oog  (1931,  Eng  tr  ,  1934),  a  bitter  satire  on  mod- 
ern life;  and  Dante  Vivo  (1933,  Eng  tr  ,  1934) 
Papinian  (Aomilius  Papimanus)  (pupl'nfiun),  d  212, 
Roman  ;urwt  He  was  a  close  friend  of  Emperor 
Septimius  SBVERUB,  under  whom  he  was  hbellorum 
magister  (master  of  the  rolls]  and  later  Praetorian 
prefect,  but  Severus'  son  CARAC-ALLA  had  Papinian 
put  to  death  for  reasons  that  are  obscure  Papinian 
was  a  jurist  of  great  comprehension,  perhaps  the 
greatest  figure  in  ROMAN  i  AW,  arid  a  stern  moralist 
A  constitution  of  Theodosius  II  and  Valentiman 
(426)  reflects  the  Roman  attitude  toward  him  five 
jurists  (and  the  authors  whom  they  quoted)  were 
set  up  as  tho  sole  authorities  to  be  c  ited  —  Paulus, 
Gaius,  Ulpian,  Modestmus,  and  Papinian  If  they 
wore  not  unanimous  tho  majority  was  to  prevail, 
but,  in  c  ase  of  otherwise  equal  division,  the  opinion 
of  Papinian  was  to  dec  ide  His  c  hief  works  were 
Quaestiones  (37  books),  Rcsponsa  (19  books),  Deft- 
nitwnes  (2  books),  and  De  adulterns  (2  books) 
They  are  known  through  quotations  in  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code  and  m  the  Digest  of  tho  CORPUS  JUKIS 
CIVIUB 

Pappenheim,  Gottfried  Hemrich,  Graf  zu  (got'fret 
hln'rfkh  graf  tsoo  pa'punhTm),  1594-1632.  imperial 
held  marshal  m  the  THIHI'Y  YE\UH  WAR  He 
studied  at  Altdorf  and  Tubingen  and  traveled 
throughout  Europe  In  1614  he  was  converted  to 
Catholic  ism  An  impeual  c  ounselor,  he  abandoned 
his  civil  position  for  a  military  caioer  and  served 
Sigismund  III  of  Poland  and  Maximilian  I  of  Ba- 
varia Pappenhoim  distinguished  himself  at  the 
White  Mt  (16JO)  beiore  enteting  the  imperial 
service  in  1623  Fiom  1623  to  1625  he  fought  with 
the  Spanish  cavalry  in  Lombardy  In  1626  his 
c  avalry  crushed  a  peasants'  revolt  in  Upper  Aus- 
tria On  May  20,  16 31,  he  led  the  assault  on  Mag- 
deburg, and  the  subsequent  sack  is  generally  writ- 
ten to  Pappenhenn's?  disci  edit  He  was  defeated 
with  TILLY  bv  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Breitenfeld 
(1631),  but  hi<  cavalry  was  later  effective  in  raids 
on  small  bands  of  Swedish  troops  Fighting  under 
WALI  FNHIKIV,  he  was  mortally  wounded  at  Lutzen 
Pappus  (pa'pus),  fl  c  300,  Greek  mathematician  of 
Alexandria  He  recorded  and  enlarged  on  the  re- 
sults of  his  predecessors  in  his  Mathematical  Collec- 
tion (8  books,  date  conjectural)  The  6^  extant 
books,  edited  and  translated  into  Latin  bv  Com- 
mandmus  (1588),  stimulated  a  revival  of  geometry 
in  the  17th  cent  ,  Descartes  expounded  several  of 
his  problems  and  theoienis  in  geometry  The  col- 
lection was  reedited  bv  1-iederick  Hultsch  (1876- 
78).  See  T  L  Heath,  A  Manual  of  Gre*k  Mathe- 
matics (1931) 

Paps  of  Jura  (joo'ru),  three  peaks,  on  Jura,  Inner 
Hebrides,  He  otland.  S  of  Lex  h  Tarbert     The  high- 
est (2,571  ft  )  is  Bemn-an-Oir  (Scottish  Gaelic,- 
mount  of  gold] 
Papua,  see  mw  GLINEV 

Papua,  Territory  of  (pa'pQu),  area  (90,540  sq  mi  ; 
pop  c  533,000),  belonging  to  Australia  and  includ- 
ing tho  southeastern  part  of  NEW  GUINFA,  Tuo- 
imtAvn  ISLANDS,  \\oom  <RK  ISLANP,  D'KNTKt- 
CASTEAiiX  ISLANDS,  and  the  LOXTISIVDE  ARCHIPEL- 
AGO The  capital  is  PORT  MORESBY,  whuh  is  also 
the  temporal v  capital  of  the  Temtoiv  of  Now 
Guinea  The  aiea  was  annexed  m  1883  bv  Queens- 
land, and  in  the  following  year  became  a  British 
protectorate  In  1888  it  was  annexed  to  Great 
Britain  as  British  New  Guinea,  since  1906  it  has 
been  governed  b\  Australia  as  the  Terntory  of 
Papua 

papyrus  (pupl'rus),  a  sedge  (Cypirus  pajwrus),  now 
almost  extinct  in  Egypt  but  so  universally  used 
there  m  antiquity  as  to  be  the  hieroglyphic  symbol 
for  Lower  Egypt  and  a  common  motif  in  art  Tho 
roots  were  used  as  fuel,  the  pith  was  eaten  Tho 
stem  was  emploved  for  sandals,  boats,  twine,  boxes, 
mats,  sails,  and  cloth  und  most  notably  as  a  writing 
material  (used  in  Egypt  until  the  introduction  of 
paper  theie  in  the  8th  cent  and  expoited  through- 
out the  Mediterranean  world)  This  wilting  ma- 
terial, which  was  also  called  papyrus,  was  formed 
into  sheets  by  laying  lengthwise  she  es  of  the  sedge 
side  by  side  in  two  layers  at  right  angles  and  pi  essmg 
them  together  with  an  adhesive  probably  composed 
of  their  own  juices  and  Nile  water  The  sheets 
were  glued  eml  to  end  and  rolled  on  wooden  rods  to 
form  manuscripts  Many  examples  have  been  re- 
covered, especially  in  Egypt,  and  have  furnished 
valuable  literary  and  historical  matter  m  Greek 
and  other  languages  The  science  of  papy  rology  is 
concerned  with  the  studv  of  these  documents 
Para  (pura'),  state  (469,778  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop 
944,644,  1949  estimated  pop  1,114,339),  N  Brazil, 
lying  in  the  lower  Amazon  basin,  S  of  the  Guianas 
Belem  is  the  capital  It  is  a  hot,  humid  region, 
drained  by  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Amazon, 
including  the  TapajcK  the  Xmgu,  and  the  Tocan- 
tins The  area  has  not  been  extensively  developed, 
and  tho  i  hief  means  of  transport  is  by  river  steamer 
The  main  products  arc  rubber,  Brazil  nuts,  tropical 
hardwoods,  and  medicinal  plants,  which  are  ex- 
ported through  Bolem  Para  was  the  scene  of  re- 
volts and  disorders  from  1832  to  1837,  when  im- 
perial troops  finally  restored  peace. 


PARACHUTE 

Ptri,  river,  c  200  mi  long.  E  Brazil  'Actually  it  is 
the  southeastern  arm  of  the  Amazon,  divided  from 
the  rest  of  tho  river  by  Maraj6  island  It  )»  an 
estuary,  receiving  also  the  waters  of  the  Tocantins. 
Tho  great  port  of  Belem  is  on  the  right  bank 

parable,  in  the  Bible  The  term  is  used  in  tho 
Gospels  not  only  for  short  illustrative  narrative*, 
but  for  figurative  statements  as  well  Mat  13, 
Mark  3  23,  Luke  21  24-33  Old  Testament  para- 
bios  include  tho  ewe  lamb  (2  Sam  1 2  1-4) ,  the  boil- 
ing pot  (Ezek  24  3  -5) ,  and  the  thistle  and  tho 
cedar  (2  Kings  14  8  -10)  The  parables  of  Jesus  in- 
clude the  barren  fig  tree  (Luke  13  6-9) ,  the  draw- 
net  (M*t  1347-50),  the  Good  Samaiitan  (Luke 
1020-37),  the  great  -nipper  (Luke  14  15-24),  the 
hidden  treasure  (Mat  1344),  the  importunate 
friend  (Luke  11  5-8),  the  laborers  in  the  vinevard 
(Mat  201-16),  tho  leaven  (Mat  1333.  Luke 
13  20,21),  the  lost  piece  of  silver  (Luke  158-10), 
the  loht  sheep  (Mat  1H  11  14),  Luke  153-7),  the 
marriage  feast  (Mat  22  1-14)  the  mustard  seed 
(Mat  I  *  *1,32  Mirk  4  30-32,  Luke  13  18.19),  the 
peatl  of  great  pi  HO  (Mat  13  45,46),  tho  Pharisee 
and  the  publican  (Luke  18  9-14) ,  the  pounds  (Luke 
19  11  27),  tho  prodigal  son  (Luke  15  11-32),  the 
nth  fool  (Luke  ['2  16  21),  the  rich  man  (Dives) 
and  Lazarus  (Luke  1619  41),  the  sped  growing 
secretly  (Mark  4  26  29)  the  sower  (Mat  13  3-9. 
18-23,  Mark  43  9,  14-20,  Luke  84-15),  the  tal- 
onts  (Mat  2514-30),  the  tares  (Mat  1324-30, 
35-43),  the  ten  \irgms  (Mat  251  13),  the  two 
debtors  (Luke  7  40-50) ,  the  two  sons  (Mat  21  28- 
32),  the  unjust  judge  (Luke  18  18),  the  unjust 
steward  (Luke  161-8),  the  unmerciful  servant 
(Mat  1823-35),  the  wicked  husbandmen  (Mat 
21  33-45.  Mark  12  1-12,  Luke  209-19) 

parabola  (pura'bulu),  a  plane  curve  such  that  the 
distances  from  any  point  on  it  to  a  fixed  point 
(fot  us)  and  a  fixed  line  (directrix)  are  equal  It  is 
also  a  CONIC  HErrtoN  <  ut  bv  a  plane  parallel  to  one 
of  the  elements  of  the  c  one  The  axis  of  the  parab- 
ola is  the  line  through  the  focus  perpendicular  to 
the  direct!  ix  The  vertex  is  the  point  in  which  the 
axis  intersects  the  curve  The  lotus  rectum  w  the 
chord  through  the  focus  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
Examples  of  this  c urve  are  the  path  of  a  projectile 
and  the  shape  of  the  e ross  sec  turn  of  a  parallel  beam 
reflector  The  curve  of  the  cable  of  a  suspension 
bridge  very  closely  approximates  a  parabola 

Paracelsus,  Philippus  Aureolus  (ffll'pus  6recYlua 
parusel'sus).  1493M541.  Swiss  physician,  alche- 
mist, and  chemist  He  traveled  widelv,  acquiring 
knowledge  of  alchemy,  chemistry ,  and  metallurgy, 
and  although  his  egotism  earned  the  enmity  of 
learned  men  of  his  da\ ,  he  won  great  renown,  prae- 
tu  ing  medic  me  and  le<  tunng  in  many  cities  He 
died  in  Salzburg,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to 
him  in  1752  Paracelsus  had  a  great  influence  on 
his  own  and  succeeding  centuries  His  learning 
was  colored  by  many  of  the  fantastic  philosophies 
of  his  time,  but  ho  opposed  the  humoral  theory  of 
disease  and  taught  the  use  of  specific  remedies. 
He  introduced  new  medicines — opium,  mercury, 
sulphur,  non,  and  arsenic — and  was  the  author  of 
numerous  medical  and  occult  works  The  first 
English  translation  of  his  writings  was  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fourteen  Experiments  and  Cures  (1596) 
He  is  tho  hero  of  Robeit  Browning's  Paracelsus 
His  real  name  was  Theophiastus  Bombastus  von 
Hohenhcim  See  Four  Treatise*  of  Theophrastus 
von  Hohenheim  (ed  by  H  E  Sigenst,  1941),  stud- 
ies by  A  M  Stoddart  (1911)  and  J  M  Stillman 
(1920) 

parachute  (pa'rushoot),  umbrellalike  device  at- 
tached to  a  body  falling  through  the  air  and 
designed  to  protect  that  bod\  from  the  effects  of 
the  fall  This  it  does  by  offering  resistance  to  the 
air  Jean  Pierre  Blanchard  claimed  the  invention 
of  the  parachute  ui  1785,  and  the  first  successful 
parachute  descent  from  a  groat  height  was  made  m 
1797  bv  Jacques  Garneun,  who  dropped  3,000  ft. 
from  a  balloon  The  development  of  modem  air- 
craft has  led  to  man\  experiments  in  the  aerody- 
namic piobloms  of  parachute  design,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  parachute  of  today  is  u  highlj  efficient 
instrument  Sue  h  a  parachute  must  permit  slow 
descent,  must  be  of  little  weight  and  small  area, 
must  letam  its  shape  m  descent  and  not  become 
unbalanced,  and  must  be  of  good  stability  A  para- 
chute consists,  in  general  of  A  flexible  material 
which  when  extended  takes  tho  form  of  an  um- 
brella and  from  whit  h  a  series  of  cords  converge 
downward  to  a  harness  snapped  to  the  user  The 
inflation  of  the  parac  hute  must  be  under  the  easy 
control  of  its  user,  w  ho  must  delay  the  opening  un- 
til he  is  well  clear  of  the  an  craft  in  older  to  avoid 
entanglement  01  fouling  The  harness  must  be 
easilv  detachable  when  the  earth  is  leached,  since 
otherwise  the  parachutist  might  bo  drowned  or 
might  be  injured  bv  dragging  along  the  ground. 
The  rato  of  descent  for  man-carrying  parachutes  is 
about  16  ft  per  second  Cargo  parachutes  are  sim- 
ilar in  appearance  but  are  opened  bv  the  weight 
of  the  cargo  pulling  a  long  rip  cord  attached  to  the 
atrci  aft  It  is  required  by  law  that  all  non-emergency 
parachute  jumps  bo  made  from  at  least  2,000  ft. 
above  the  ground  or  water.  See  H.  8.  Zim, 
Parachutes  (1942). 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  pag*  1. 


PARACLETE 

Paradete  (p&'ruklftt)  [Or.,- advocate  1,  title  of  tb« 
HOLY  GHOST,  often  translated  as  "Comforter"  or 
"Advocate  "  John  14  16,26;  16  26,  16  7,  1  John  2.1 
Paradise*  see  EDBN,  QAHDBN  OF,  and  HKAVEN 
paraffin  or  parafflne  (both  p&'ruf5n,  -fin),  in  com- 
merce, a  mineral  wax,  a  colorless,  odorless,  tasteless, 
waxy  substance.  It  is  used  m  making  candles,  ta- 
pers, and  paper  matches,  in  the  sizing  and  water- 
proofing of  many  materials,  and  for  sealing  jellies 
and  preserves  Being  very  inert  chemically,  it  is 
unaffected  by  moat  acids  and  alkalies  Soft  paiaf- 
fin  wax  melts  at  38°  to  52°C  and  boils  at  350°  to 
390°C  ,  while  hard  paraffin  wax  melts  at  52°  to 
56°C  and  boils  at  390°  to  430°C  Paraffin  is  ob- 
tained in  the  distillation  of  wood,  coal,  and  oil 
shale,  but  its  chief  commerual  source  is  the  frac- 
tional distillation  of  crude  PETROLEUM  (nee  also 
YOCNQ,  JAMLH)  The  paraffin  crystallizes  out  when 
the  oil  whu  h  remains  lifter  the  gasoline  and  kero- 
sene fractions  have  t>een  distilled  off  in  cooled. 
Chemically,  paraffin  is  a  mixture  of  hydtocarbons, 
chiefly  the  heavier  members  of  the  METH  ^NU  SERIES 
Pmragould  (pfi/rugfiold),  city  (pop  7,079),  co  seat 
of  Gieene  co  ,  NE  Ark  ,  near  the  St  Francis  river, 
me  1882  It  has  railroad  shops  and  plants  process- 
ing wood,  cotton,  and  food 

Paraguacu  (pa'rugwasoo'),  river,  300  mi  long, 
rising  m  the  center  of  Bahia  state,  NIC  Brazil,  and 
flowing  E  to  Todos  os  Santos  Bay  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  It  was  formerly  spelled  Paraguassu 
Paraguay  (pa'rdgwa,  Span  pnragwl'),  republic 
(c  170,000  sq  mi  ,  pop  c  1, (MM), 000),  SE  South 
America  The  capital  and  commercial  center  is 
Asuncion  Ono  of  the  two  inland  republics  of  the 
continent,  Paraguay  is  enclosed  by  Bolivia  (the 
other  inland  republic),  Brazil,  and  Argentina  The 
eastern  part  of  the  republic,  in  which  most  of  the 
Paraguayans  live,  lies  between  the  Paraguay  river 
and  the  Parana,  the  Parana  forms  the  eastern  and 
then  the  southern  boundary,  joining  the  Paraguay 
The  northeastern  section  is  separated  from  Brazil 
by  the  Ana  nver  (a  tributary  of  the  Paraguay)  and 
two  small  mountain  chains  The  Parana,  S  of  the 
IciUASSTJ  river  (a  name  well  known  because  of  the 
falls),  separates  Paraguay  from  Argentina,  and  on 
the  west  the  Paraguay  river  is  also  a  boundary  with 
Argentina  as  far  north  as  the  Pilcomavo  river  The 
section  of  Paraguay  W  of  the  Paraguay  river  is  part 
of  the  CHACO  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bo- 
livia This  region  is  not  now  productive,  although 
it  is  thought  that  there  may  be  deposits  of  petro- 
leum. Cattle  are  raised,  and  QUEBRACHO  is  found 
m  th«  forests  The  principal  agricultural  products 
in  the  eastern  region  ate  cotton  (the  most  impor- 
tant export),  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  manioc  (mandi- 
oea),  rice,  beans,  coin,  and  citrus  fruits  Small 
industries  engage  in  processing  some  of  this  prod- 
uce Rum,  molasses,  and  alcohol  are  manufac- 
tured Paraguayan  oiange  forests  furnish  throe 
quarters  of  the  world's  supply  of  oil  of  potitgrain, 
used  in  perfumes  and  flavorings  MATE  (Paiuguay 
tea)  is  used  domestically  and  also  exported  There 
are  meat-packing  plants,  and  livestock  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  Paraguayan  economv  Protective 
duties  are  levied  on  imported  cotton  textiles,  ravon, 
wheat,  gasoline,  sugar,  and  shoes  Customs  duties 
furnish  about  one  half  of  the  country's  revenues 
All  the  important  cities  are  in  the  east  Besides 
Asuncion,  they  are  Villamca  (in  the  southeast), 
Concepcion  (on  the  Paraguay  river  above  Asun- 
cuSn),  and  EncarnacuSn  (on  the  Parana  nvei)  One 
of  the  country's  most  difficult  problems  is  transpor- 
tation Though  it  is  being  solved  to  some  extent 
by  aviation,  Paraguay  is  still  dependent  on  its  riv- 
ers The  population  is  largely  made  up  of  a  homo- 
geneous mixture  of  Spanish  and  GUARAN!  strains, 
and  Guarani  is  spoken  all  over  Paraguay  today, 
though  Spanish  is  the  official  language  The  Gua- 
ranl  had  a  high  material  culture  before  the  coming 
of  the  white  man,  and  the  Jesuit  missions  (the  RE- 
DUCTIONS, operating  fiom  the  late  16th  to  the  18th 
cent )  made  it  possible  for  their  culture  to  blend 
with  the  Spanish  In  later  days  Eutopean  immi- 
grants—German, Italian,  and  French,  with  some 
Irish  and  some  Scots — have  added  new  elements  to 
the  distinctive  civilization  of  Paraguay,  which  has 
arts  and  handicrafts  showing  the  varied  strains 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  modern  music,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  guaranta,  a  form  developed  by  Jose. 
AsutiuuSn  Flores  from  native  melodies  Some  writers, 
such  as  the  dramatist  Julio  Correa,  write  in  Gua- 
rani, and  the  well-known  historians,  Ceciho  Baez, 
Juan  O'Lcary,  and  Natalicio  Gonzalez,  huve  tried 
to  show  the  growth  of  the  country's  individuality. 
Among  the  handicrafts  that  express  the  mixed  nij- 
ture,  lacemakmg  is  notable  Outside  this  compact 
group,  there  are  "wild"  Indians  (particularly  in  the 
Chaco)  who  have  little  part  m  the  national  life 
The  established  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but 
other  faiths  are  tolerated,  and  Mennorutes  have 
founded  settlements  in  the  Chaco  which  expanded 
with  the  coming  of  refugees  from  Germany  before 
and  during  the  Second  World  War  The  begin- 
nings of  the  Paraguayan  history  as  such  caine  with 
the  explorations  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  in- 
troduced the  white  man  Juan  Diaz  do  SoLfs  was 
the  first  to  come,  and  Sebastian  Cabot  followed  him 
(1527)  to  the  Paraguay  nver.  That  nver  promised 
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access  to  Peru,  and,  indeed,  the  semUogendary  Gar- 
cia is  said  to  have  reached  Peru  via  Paraguay  be- 
fore the  Pisarro  conquest  One  of  the  main  reasons 
for  the  voyages  of  Juan  de  AYOLAS  and  Domingo 
Martinez  de  IB  ALA  was  to  seek  a  way  across  the 
continent.  A  colony  grew  up,  as  Aaunci6n,  founded 
in  1536  or  1537,  became  the  center  of  the  La  Plata 
region,  the  remnants  of  unsuccessful  colonies  were 
in  1538  gathered  there  It  was  the  center  from 
which  the  new  Buenos  Aires  and  many  of  the  Ar- 
gentine cities  (e  g  ,  Santa  Fe  and  Corrientea)  were 
founded  Irala  dominated  the  colony  until  his 
death,  not  excepting  the  unhappy  period  when  Al- 
var  Nil  fie B  CABBZA  DB  VACA  was  governor  until 
deposed  (1544)  At  the  end  of  the  16th  cent,  the 
next  in  the  series  of  forceful  rulers  of  Paraguay, 
Hernando  ARIAS  DB  S  \AVBDRI,  called  Hernan- 
darias,  established  Paraguay  as  virtually  independ- 
ent, it  was  through  his  efforts  that  the  administra- 
tions of  present  Argentina  and  Paraguay  were  sep- 
arated, and  later  the  hegemony  of  the  viceroyalty 
of  Peru  w-vs  not  easily  imposed  The  Jesuit  mis- 
sions were  founded  in  the  days  of  Hernandanns 
(most  of  them  in  the  trans-Parana  area,  now  in 
Argentina)  Real  independence  was  abetted  whon 
in  1721  Jos§  de  Autequera  led  the  COMUNBROS  of 
Asuncion  in  successful  revolt  and  goveuied  inde- 
pendently foi  some  10  veais  In  1776  the  region 
was  made  part  of  tho  \ioeroyaltv  of  the  llfo  de  la 
Plata,  but  was  rolat  ively  undisturbed  by  the  trou- 
bles of  Buenos  Aires  when  the  revolt  against  Spam 
wa»  going  its  complicated  course  Manuel  Bel- 
grano  vas  unsuccessful  in  carrying  the  revolution 
into  Paraguay  in  1810,  but  the  next  year  the  colo- 
nial officials  there  were  quietly  ovoi  thrown  In 
1814  the  first  of  the  three  great  dictatois  who  were 
to  mold  Paraguay  came  to  power  He  was  Jos6 
Gaspar  Hodriguez  FH*.NCTA,  the  imoiruptible, 
harsh,  and  autocratic  dictator  known  as  lil  Su- 
premo, and  he  kept  Paraguay  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand  until  his  death  in  1840  He  was  succeeded  by 
another  dictator.  Carlos  Antonio  L6PEZ,  who  held 
absolute  powei  from  1844  to  1862  His  son,  Fran- 
cisco Solano  L6PKZ,  succeeded  him  and  sought  to 
increase  thepower  of  the  little  country  by  vigorous 
measures  The  result  was  disaster,  when  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Brazil  Ai  gentina,  and  Uruguay  set 
upon  small  Paiaguay  (1865-70,  see  TRIPLE  ALLI- 
ANCK,  WAR  OF  THF)  The  Paiaguavans  fought  he- 
roically for  their  country  and  their  ruler  until  the 
population  was  decimated  and  the  country  in  rums 
Recovery  from  the  catastrophe  was  blow,  and  the 
doapeiate  state  of  tho  economy  was  matched  by 
pohtu  al  confusion,  as  warring  caudillos  established 
short-lived  dictatorships  Nevei  theless,  in  the  late 
19th  ami  early  20th  cent  conditions  improved 
hopefully  Trade  increased  as  Paraguayan  prod- 
ucts found  markets,  immigration  was  encouraged, 
and  farming  and  modest  little  industries  prospered 
fitfully  The  unsettled  boundary  with  Bolivia, 
however,  turned  from  an  nntation  into  a  threat, 
and  in  1932  Paraguay  plunged  into  another  major 
war — the  CHACO  WAR,  which  lasted  until  1935 
From  it  the  little  country  emerged  victorious  but 
exhausted  The  rapid  succession  of  governments 
afterward  was  broken  by  the  years  when  Higimo 
MOR( NWO  w  as  m  power  (1040-48)  Paraguay  took 
part  with  the  Allies  in  the  Second  World  War 
Signs  of  recovery  from  the  Chaco  War  appeared  m 
improvements  in  education,  public  health,  and 
roads,  but  the  oppressive  mihtaii&tic  dictatorship 
of  Mormigo  was  challenged  by  numerous  uprisings 
That  in  1947  lasted  many  months,  and  in  1948 
President-elect  Natahrio  Gonzalez  ousted  Morf- 
mgo  by  a  coup  He  was  himself  ousted  in  Jan  , 
1949,  a  third  coup  took  place  in  Feb.,  1949,  and  a 
fourth  in  Sept ,  1949  Seo  C  A  Washburu,  H w- 
tory  of  Paraguay  (1871,  violently  hostile  to  dicta- 
tors) ,  P  H  Box,  The  Origins  of  the  Paraguayan 
War  (1927),  A  E  Elliott,  Paraguay  Its  Cultural 
Heritage,  Social  Conditions,  and  Educational  Prob- 
lems (1931),  H  G  Warren,  Paraguay  an  Informal 
History  (1949). 

Paraguay,  river,  c  1,300  mi  long,  rising  in  Mato 
Grosso  state,  W  Brazil,  with  headstreams  'in  E  Bo- 
livia It  flows  generally  southward  and  la  the  bor- 
der between  Brazil  and  Paraguay  m  a  flood-plaui 
region  Below  the  entrance  of  the  Apa  from  the 
east,  it  crosses  the  center  of  the  republic-  of  Para- 
guay, dividing  the  CHACO  from  agricultural  E 
Paraguay  Two  large  tributaries  come  in  from  the 
west,  the  Pilcomayo  and  the  Bermejo  Below  the 
Piloomayo,  the  Paraguay  trends  southwest  as  the 
western  boundary  of  Paraguay  with  Argentina  and 
joins  the  PARANA.  The  Paraguay  is  one  of  the  most 
important  streams  of  the  Ric5  de  la  Plata  system. 
Its  largest  port  is  AsuNCi6N. 

Paraguay  tea.  see  MATE. 

Parah(pa'ru)  [Heb., -heifer j,  Benjarmtecity  Joshua 
18  2J.  It  has  been  tentatively  located  c  5  mi.  NW 
of  Jerusalem. 

ParaCba  or  Parahiba  (both*  paruS'bu),  state  (21,730 
sq  mi  ;  1940  pop.  1,422,282;  1949  estimated  pop 
1,716,960),  NE  Brazil  Its  capital  is  Joao  Pessoa 
(formerly  also  called  Parahiba),  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Paraiba  is  primarily  an  agricultural  area 
(chiefly  cotton),  but  it  has  suffered  from  periodic 
droughts.  Several  mineral  deposit*  (copper  and 


par 
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Cross  reference*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tb«  key  to 


tin)  are  worked  It  was  settled  by  the  Portuguese 
in  1684. 

Paraiba  or  Parafba  do  Sul  (dot>  s5oi),  river,  c.600 
mi.  long,  rising  W  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  SE  Brazil.  It 
flows  southwestward  to  a  point  NE  of  Sao  Paulo, 
where  it  turns  sharply  and  continues  m  a  north- 
easterly direction  to  the  Atlantic,  which  it  reaches 
near  Campos  Its  beautiful  valley  produces  rice, 
sugar  cane,  and  livestock 

parakeet  or  parrakeet  (pa'rukSt),  name  applied  to 
vanous  small  parrots  native  to  Australia,  Poly- 
nesia, Asia,  and  Africa.  Tho  Carolina  parakeet 
once  abundant  in  the  E  and  S  United  States  is 
believed  to  bo  extinct  A  common  cage  bird  ia 
the  shell  parakeet  or  zebra  parakeet,  also  known  as 
the  undulated  grass  parakeet  and  the  budgereegah 
Bright  green  predominates  in  the  plumage,  the 
head  is  yellow,  the  wings  are  grayish  green  and  the 
black  markings  on  the  wings  are  shaped  like  shells 
The  blue  and  black  tail  is  long  and  narrow.  Some 
breeders  call  the  bird  a  love  bird  but  the  true  love 
birds  are  chiefly  of  African  origin  and  differ  from 
the  parakeet  in  having  rather  snort  wide  tails  and 
short  bodies  Tho  love  birds  build  nests  and 
parakeets  do  not 

Paralipomenon  .  see  CHRONICLES. 

parallel  (pa'rulel*),  of  latitude,  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  around  the  earth  joining  all  points  equally 
distant  from  the  equator  By  moans  of  the  paral- 
lels, LATITUDE  is  reckoned  from  the  equator  (lat 
0°)  northward  along  any  meridian  to  the  North 
Pole  (lat  90°  N)  and  southward  to  the  South  Pole 
(lat  90°  S)  On  most  globes  and  maps  only  a  few 
of  the  many  possible  parallels  arc  shown,  usually 
in  multiples  of  5°  Almost  always,  however,  be- 
cause of  their  spec  ml  meaning,  four  fractional 
arallels  are  shown  in  addition.  These  are  the 
ropic-  of  Cancer  (lat  U3H°  N)  and  the  Tropic  of 
Capruoin  (lat  23  H°  SO  —  marking  the  limits  of 
that  part  of  the  globe  where  the  sun's  ray«  ever 
fall  vertically—  and  the  parallels  of  06^°  N  and 
66>^0  S,  c  ailed  respec  tivoly  the  Arctic  Circle  and 
the  Antan  tic  Circle,  at  whu  h  the  noon  ra\  s  of  the 
sun  are  tangent  to  the  earth's  surface  on  tho  short- 
est day  of  the  year  and  at  which  the  midnight  rays 
aie  tangent  on  the  longest  dav 

paralysis  or  palsy  (pol'ze)  Complete  loss  of  motion 
or  of  sensation  LS  termed  paralysis,  and  a  weakened 
power  of  motion  is  usually  called  paresis  The 
lesion  causing  the  lonh  mav  be  located  in  the  brain, 
spinal  <  old,  or  nerves  or  in  tho  muse  les  themselves 
Accordingly  there  mav  be  general  paralysis,  light 
or  left  Hide  paral>bis  (hemiplegia),  paialssm  on 
both  sides  at  one  level  (paraplegia),  01  patalyms  in 
a  small  group  of  IIUIM  les  The  causes  include  in- 
juries, su(  h  as  fiacturc  resulting  in  tearing  of  tit>- 
sues,  compression,  or  hemorrhage,  tumor,  abscess, 
infectious  diseases  such  as  diphtheria,  poliomyelitis, 
and  svphilis,  and  toxu  substances,  such  as  lead 
and  alcohol  Paralyam  ayitans  or  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease is  a  form  of  paralysis  accompanied  by  a 
tremor  It  is  also  <  ailed  shaking  palsy  Ceiobral 
palsy  is  usually  caused  by  a  breakdown  m  brain 
motor  tissue  from  an  injury  at  birth  Rehabilita- 
tion is  possible  through  reeducating  other  parts  of 
the  brain  to  control  activities  normally  governed 
by  the  injured  section  Some  authorities  behove 
that  the  incidence  of  cerebral  palsy  can  be  lowered 
through  proper  medical  care  duruig  and  after  c  luld- 
birth  Partial  or  complete  paralysis  ia  often  the 
result  of  multiple  sclerosis,  a  disease  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  column,  whic  h  attacks  a  soft  substance 
known  as  myelin  that  surrounds  the  nerve  fibeis 
Treatment  consists  mainly  of  reeducating  muscles, 
preventing  atrophy  of  muscles,  and  restoring  co- 
ordination Paralysis  al»o  sometimes  occurs  in 
apoplexy. 

Paramaribo  (pa'rum&'rlbG),  city  (pop  71,238),  cap- 
ital of  Dutch  GUIANA,  a  port  on  the  Surinam  river 
In  1650  it  was  made  the  capital  of  what  was  then 
the  now  English  colony  by  Lord  Willoughby  of 
Parham  It  is  an  attractive,  clean  city,  with 
canals  which  are  reminiscent  of  the  Nethei  lands 
Connected  with  the  interior  by  a  single  railroad, 
Paramaribo  exports  the  leading  products  of  Dutch 
Guiana  —  rum,  coffee,  timber,  and  bauxite 

Paramus  (pui&'mus),  residential  borough  (pop 
3,688),  NE  N  J  ,  NE  of  Paterson,  settled  100G,  me 
1922  It  has  an  eatly  Dutch  church. 

Paran  (pa'ran),  deseit,  probably  S  of  Beersheba, 
where  Ishruael  settled,  and  also  the  first  resting 
place  of  the  Israelites  after  Sinai  and  the  refuge 
of  David  when  Samuel  died  Gen  21  21,  Num 
10  12.  Id  3,26,  1  Sam.  25.1  El-paran  Gen  14  6 
See  also  Deut  1.1;  33.2,  1  Kings  11  18;  Hub.  3.3. 

Parana  (parana'),  state  (77,  717  sq.  mi.,  1940  pop 
1,236,276,  1949  estimated  pop.  1,492,416),  S  Bra- 
zil, between  the  ParanA  river  and  tho  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  capital  is  Curitiba.  A  fertile  area  with 
a  fine  climate,  Parana  grows  coffee,  cotton,  and 
fruit.  Its  population  includes  many  Italians,  Ger- 
mans, and  Slavs. 

Parana  (parana').  city  (1945  estimated  pop.  79,654), 
capital  of  Entre  Rtos  prov.,  NE  Argentina,  a  port 
on  the  Parana  river.  It  is  the  center  of  a  grain  and 
cattle  district,  there  is  an  agricultural  school  near 
by.  Founded  in  1730,  ParanA  was  tho  capital  of  the 
Argentine  confederation  from  1853  to 

iacetpafel. 


Parana,  river.c.  2,060  m!.  long,  formed  in  S  Brwil  by 
the  junction  of  the  Paranaiba  and  the  Rio  Grande. 
It  flows  south  and  west  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Paraguay  and  then  south  and  east  through  the 
northern  section  of  Argentina  to  join  the  Uruguay 
at  the  head  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  It  is  navigable  by 
large  river  boats  as  far  as  Cornentes  and  by  smaller 
craft  to  Posadas  and  the  Iguassu,  its  other  ports 
include  Parand,  Santa  Fe,  and  Rosano 
Psrsnafba  (pa*rana6'bu),  river,  e  500  rni  long,  ris- 
ing m  W  Minas  Gerais  state,  E  central  Brazil,  and 
flowing  generally  westward  to  join  the  Rio  Grande 
in  forming  the  Parana  Diamonds  are  washed 
along  its  course  The  name  formerly  was  spelled 
Paranahyba 

paranoia  (pa'runoi'u),  type  of  PSYCHOSIS  or  mental 
disorder  There  is  no  evidence  of  organic  damage 
or  cause  in  the  condition  It  is  characterized  by 
persistent,  logic-ally  reasoned  delusions,  commonly 
a  DELUSION  of  persecution  or  of  grandeur  In  the 
former  case,  the  paranoiac  may  do  violence  to  the 
imaginary  persecutor,  in  the  latter,  he  may  see 
himself  as  an  exalted  person  with  a  mission  of  great 
importance  to  accomplish  The  paranoiac  charac- 
teristically shows  few  signs  of  mental  disintegra- 
tion True  paranoiacs  are  rare,  those  displaying 
paranoid  reactions  very  often  being  predominantly 
schizophrenic-  (see  SCHIZOPHRENIA)  Psychiatrists 
generally  believe  that  remission  (i  e  ,  subsiding  of 
the  <  ondition)  in  cases  of  paranoia  have  rarely,  if 
ever,  occurred 

parapsychology  see  PSYCHIC  At,  RESEARCH 
Para  rubber  tree  (pura',  pa'ru),  large  tree,  Hf>vea 
bratnliensis,  of  the  spurge  family,  native  to  tropical 
South  America  The  chief  source  of  natural  RUB- 
BER, it  is  <  ultivatcd  also  m  other  tropic  al  countries, 
especially  in  the  Pac  ific  region  It  yields  the  finest 
quahtv  of  rubber,  which  is  obtained  by  c  oagulating 
with  formic  ac  id  or  with  acetic  acid  the  latex  or 
milky  juice  of  the  inner  bark  The  ac  id  causes  the 
rubber  globules  in  the  latex  to  cohere  and  float  to 
the  surface,  where  the  lump  rubber  (coagulum)  is 
<  ollec  tod,  this  w  rolled  into  sheets  or  thinner  strips 
(c  rope  rubber)  and  dried  for  shipment  The  Para 
rubber  tree  requires  a  climate  with  a  temperature 
averaging  around  80°F  and  an  annual  rainfall  of 
about  80  in  The  tree  grows  from  60  to  100  ft  in 
height  and  from  about  8  to  10  ft  m  circumference 
When  it  is  between  five  and  seven  3  oars  old  the 
tree  is  first  tapped  for  its  latex  The  most  c  omrnon 
tap  consists  of  a  narrow  cut  or  shaving  into  the 
inner  bark  running  at  an  angle  of  30°  from  the 
horizontal  and  forming  from  one  third  to  one  half 
of  a  spiral  around  the  trunk  The  first  tap  is  usual- 
Iv  made  at  a  height  of  about  3^£  ft  on  the  trunk, 
with  a  thin  shaving  taken  off  the  bottom  of  the  cut 
at  each  subsequent  tapping  Tho  tree  is  tapped 
throughout  the  year  (usually  in  the  early  morning 
when  latex  flow  is  greatest),  on  alternate  days,  or 
daily  in  alternate  weeks  or  months,  the  quantity 
of  the  latex  increases  with  the  age  of  the  tree  The 
seeds  of  the  Para  rubber  tree  are  planted  in  nurs- 
eries, and  the  seedlings  later  set  out  in  orchards 
Heeds  from  trees  of  high  productivity  do  not  always 
grow  uito  trees  of  equally  high  yield  Hince  the 
bud  of  the  tree  seems  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
latex  that  will  be  produced,  buds  from  high-yield 
trees  are  often  grafted  on  the  seedlings  Sometimes 
other  tiees  yielding  latex  are  called  Para  rubber 
trees 

parasite  (pa'ruslt),  plant  or  animal  which  at  some 
stage  of  its  existence  obtains  its  nourishment  from 
another  living  organism  called  the  host  Parasites 
include  members  of  many  plant  and  animal  groups, 
and  nearly  all  living  things  are  at  some  time  hosts 
to  parasitic  forms  Many  bacteria  are  parasitic 
on  external  and  internal  body  surfaces,  some  of 
these  invade  the  inner  tissues  and  cause  disease 
(o  g  ,  typhoid  fever,  tubeiculosis,  and  some  types  of 
pneumonia)  Protozoan  parasites  which  attack 
man  include  Amoeba  (or  Endamoeba)  histolytica, 
the  cause  of  amoebic  dysentery  and  liver  abscess, 
and  the  several  species  of  Plasmothum  responsible 
for  the  three  mam  types  of  malaua  Parasitic 
worms  include  the  FLUKE,  the  TAPEWORM,  and  the 
trichina  (the  cause  of  TRICHINOSIS)  Crabs  are 
parasitized  by  a  degenerate  form  of  the  genus 
Kaccuhna  which  resembles  a  tumorous  growth  on 
the  abdomen  of  the  crab,  only  by  a  study  of  its 
embryology  was  it  discovered  that  the  parasite, 
too,  is  a  crustacean  animal  Insects  that  live  as 
external  parasites  on  many  of  the  higher  animals 
include  the  FLEA  and  the  LOUSE  Fish  are  frequent- 
ly attacked  by  parasitic  fungi  Parasitic  plants 
cause  great  losses  among  food  crops  and  trees  (see 
BLISTER  nusT,  RUST,  SMUT)  Organisms  which  ob- 
tain their  nourishment  from  organic  matter  but 
not  from  a  living  host  are  called  saprophytes  These 
include  the  mushroom  and  the  Indian  pipe  An 
AIR  PLANT  or  epiphyte,  although  it  lives  m  associa- 
tion with  another  plant,  is  not  a  parasite 

paratyphoid  (pa*rutl'foid),  infectious  disease  similar 
to  TYPHOID  and  caused  by  several  strains  of  a  re- 
lated bacterium  (Salmonella  paratyphi  and  S. 
sehottmuftUeri) .  It  is  usually  a  less  serious  disease 
Mild  cases  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  food  poison- 
ing. It  is  preventable  by  VACCINATION 

Pftray-fe-Moftiai   (p&r&'4u~m6nyal'),   town   (pop. 
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6,240),  8aone-et-Loire  dept ,  E  central  France,  in 
Burgundy,  N  of  Roanne  Here  m  the  17th  cent. 
St  MARGARET  MARY  founded  the  cult  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart  of  Jesus  With  the  growth  of  the  cult  m 
the  19th  cent  Paray-le-Momal  became  one  of  the 
major  places  of  pilgrimage  m  France,  second  only 
to  Lourdes  The  Romanesque  Church  of  Notre 
Dame  dates  from  the  12th  cent 

Parbar  (par 'bar),  part  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
1  Chron  26  18 

Parca  (p&r'ku),  Roman  goddess  of  childbirth  Her 
name  was  pluralized  (Parcae)  and  applied  to  the 
FATES 

parcel  post.  At  the  congress  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  ui  Pans  in  1878,  an  international  parcel-post 
system  was  established  The  British  pai  eel-post 
bill,  passed  m  1882,  put  into  effe<  t  the  next  year 
domestic,  colonial,  and  foreign  services  Various 
other  countries  established  such  systems,  the 
United  States  entered  into  conventions  with  other 
governments  to  convev  parcels  sent  into  the  coun- 
try but  delayed  for  many  >  ears  instituting  a  domes- 
tic service  David  ,1  Lewis  advcx  ated  a  part  el-post 
measure  in  191 1  while  serving  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives The  bill  was  finally  enacted  in  1912. 
and  service  hegan  in  1913,  with  eight  zones  At, 
first  the  weight  was  limited  to  1 1  Ib  ,  by  1919  it  was 
raised  to  70  Ib  The  pan  els  can  be  insured  for  a  fee 
of  from  five  c  ents  up  Other  fees  provide  for  special 
handling  and  special  deliver>  A  water  route  for 
parrel  post  via  coastwise  steamers  was  started  m 
1917,  and  a  fleet  of  motor  trucks  was  put  into  op- 
eration in  the  East  the  next  year  Parcel-post 
delivery  on  rural  routes  was  established  m  191Q, 
making  it  possible  for  farmers  to  ship  eggs  and 
other  produce  direct  to  the  consumer  Small  live 
animals  "whw  h  do  not  require  food  or  water  while 
in  transit"  are  accepted  In  1931  parcel-post  regu- 
lations were  changed  so  that  100  in  was  the  limit 
for  girth  and  length  combined  and  70  Ib  for  weight 
Merchandise  may  be  sent  COD  even  to  foreign 
countries  In  1933  the  Morgan  Parcel  Post  Sta- 
tion, New  York  city,  with  unique  mac  hmerv  to  fa- 
cilitate  handling,  was  completed,  it  was  the  first 
government-owned  building  exclusively  for  parcel 
post  Auctions  are  held  quarterly  every  year  for 
the  sale  of  "dead"  parcels 

parches! •  see  BACKGAMMON 

parchment,  the  untanned  skins  of  animals,  espec  lally 
the  sheep,  calf,  and  goat,  prepared  for  use  as  a 
writing  material  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  Per- 
gamum,  the  city  where  the  preparation  of  parch- 
ment suitable  for  use  on  both  sides  was  achieved  in 
the  2d  cent  B  C  Parchment,  which  is  more 
durable  than  papyrus  and  susceptible  of  being 
folded  into  book  form,  very  gradually  superseded 
papyrus  In  Europe  it  gave  way  to  paper  for  use  in 
books  only  after  the  advent  of  printing  The 
skins  wore  soaked  in  water,  treated  with  lime  to 
loosen  the  hair,  scraped,  washed,  stretched,  and 
dried,  then  rubbed  with  chalk  ami  pumice  stone 
A  fine  grade  prepared  from  the  skin  of  the  calf 
or  kid  became  known  as  vellum,  a  name  applied 
during  the  Middle  Ages  to  any  parchment  used 
in  manuscripts  For  important  manuscripts  vellum 
•was  often  dyed  purple  Parchment  is  still  used 
for  certain  documents  and  diplomas  and  for  book 
bindings,  lamp  shades,  and  the  heads  of  drums, 
tambourines,  and  banjos  Vegetable  parchment  is 
paper  treated  to  make  it  tough,  translucent,  and 
impervious  to  water 

Pardeeville  (ptvr'deVn*),  village  (pop  1,001),  cen- 
tral Wis  ,  E  of  Portage  and  on  the  Fox,  me  1894 

Pardo,  Manuel  (manweT  par'do),  1834-78,  presi- 
dent of  Peru  (1872-76)  After  assisting  Jose 
BALTA  in  establishing  a  constitutional  government, 
Pardo  succeeded  him  as  president  To  recover 
from  the  monetary  nun  brought  on  Peru  by  the 
Balta  regime,  he  advocated  financial  and  admin- 
istrative reforms  His  term  is  chiefly  noted  for 
the  signing  (1873)  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Bolivia  which  led  to  war  with  Chile  (see  PACIFIC, 


WAR  OF  THE)  in  1879  Later,  because  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  militarism,  he  was  assassinated  by  a  soldier 
He  is  remembered  for  his  benevolence  and  humam- 


tarianism  and  especially  for  his 
yellow-fever  epidemic  of  1867 

Pardo  Btzan,  Emilia,  condesa  de  (amC'lya  konda'sa 
da  pftr'dho  bathan'),  1852-1921,  Spanish  novelist 
and  critic  She  was  the  most  brilliant  woman  writer 
of  19th-century  Spain  and  received  her  title  in 
recognition  of  her  excellence  Her  biography  of  St 
Francis  of  Asaisi  appeared  the  same  year  as  La 
cuestvdn  palmtante  (1883),  a  critical  analysis  and 
defense  of  Zola's  naturalism  Her  realistic  novels 
of  her  native  Gahcia  include  El  cisne  de  Vilamorta 
(1885,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Suxtn  of  Vtlamorta,  1891) ,  Los 
pazos  de  Uttoa  (1886)  and  its  sequel.  La  madre 
naluraleta  (1887),  usually  considered  her  best  work, 
and  MomfM  (1889,  Eng  tr  ,  Momfia— Homesick- 
neat,  1891)  Insolncttn  (1889)  and  Un  noje  de 
nomos  (1881 ,  Eng.  tr ,  A  Wedding  Tnp,  1891)  are 
not  laid  in  Gahoia. 

pardon,  m  law,  exemption  from  punishment  for 
crime  granted  by  the  grace  of  the  executive  of  a 
government  A  general  pardon  to  a  class  of  per- 
sons guilty  of  the  same  offense  (e  g  ,  insurrection) 
is  an  amnesty.  A  pardon  (at  least  in  the  United 
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States)  absolutely  terminates  criminal  liability 
(though  the  pardoned  person  is  not  exonerated 
from  the  civil  liability  which  his  action  may  have 
incurred)  and  in  effect  negates  the  commission  of 
the  en  me.  A  pardon  i»  thus  to  be  distinguished 
from  alleviation  of  punishment  (such  as  commuta- 
tion of  sentence,  repneve,  and  parole),  which  in- 
volves recognition  of  criminal  guilt  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  gives  the  President 
power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardon*  for  all 
Federal  crimes,  but  he  may  not  release  a  person 
from  the  effects  of  impeachment  In  moot  of  the 
states  the  governor  has  nearly  the  same  power  in 
respect  to  state  crimes  Usually,  as  in  New  York, 
the  governor  may  not  pardon  those  convicted  of 
treason  or  criminal  contempt  of  court  In  canon 
law  pardon  is  ABHOLUTION  (see  also  PENANCE),  in 
the  Middle  Ages  the  word  was  used  commonly  to 
mean  an  IXDUIA.EVCK  (hence  pardoner,  a  dispenser 
of  indulgences) 

Pardubice  (par'dcTobltue1),  Ger  Pardtibiis  (par'dSo- 
blts),  city  (pop  ,11  420),  N  Bohemia,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, on  the  Elbe  It  has  an  oil  refinery  and  other 
industries  There  are  many  notable  Gothic  and 
Renaissance  buildings  Horse  races  are  held  here 
P«r6,  Ambroise  (abrwac'  par&'),  c  1510-1590, 
French  army  surgeon  Known  especially,  for  his 
advancement  of  more  humane  methods  in  medicine, 
he  remtroclucocl  the  ligature  in  amputations,  aban- 
doned the  boiling-oil  treatment  of  wounds,  pro- 
moted the  use  of  artificial  limbs,  and  introduced 
podahc  version  in  childbirth  His  works  on  these 
and  other  subjects  wore  printed  in  several  lan- 
guages See  study  by  F  R  Packard  (1921), 
bibliography  of  his  works  by  Janet  Doe  (1937) 
Paredes  y  Arnllaga,  Mariano  (maryA'no  para'dhas 
e  areyA'ga),  1797-1849,  Mexican  general  and  presi- 
dent (1S40),  o  monarchist  and  the  leader  of  the 
ultraconservatives  He  helped  to  put  SANTA  ANNA 
into  the  presidency  in  1841,  but  was  soon  opposing 
him  In  1845  Paredes  led  a  revolt  against  Jose 
Joaquin  HERRBRA,  charging  that  Herrera  was 
compromising  the  honor  of  Mexico  by  negotiating 
with  the  United  States  concerning  Texas  Paredes 
was  successful,  and  the  country  v*as  plunged  into 
the  Mexican  War  He  was  made  president,  but 
Mexico  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  the  return  of 
Santa  Anna  destroyed  the  hopes  of  Paredes,  who 
went  into  exile  After  the  war  he  led  an  unsuccess- 
ful revolution 

paregoric  (pa'rugfi'rfk,  -gd'rlk),  an  anodjne,  con- 
sisting of  a  camphorated  tincture  of  opium  It  is 
a  constituent  of  many  cough  mixtures 
Pareja,  Juan  de  (hwan'  da  para 'ha),  c  1608-1670, 
Spanish  religious  and  portrait  painter,  mulatto 
slave  and  assistant  of  Velazquez  As  it  was  illegal 
for  a  slave  to  paint,  he  was  given  his  freedom,  but 
ho  continued  all  his  life  to  work  for  Velazque*  and 
his  family  The  Calling  of  St  Matthew  (Prado), 
one  of  his  best  works,  uhows  much  technical 
ability 

Parent,  Etienne  (atyen'  para'),  1801-74,  French 
Canadian  journalist,  b  near  Quebec,  educated  at 
the  College  of  Nicolet  and  the  Quebec  seminary  In 
his  career  as  editor  of  the  Canadien,  he  attained  a 
commanding  position  in  French  Canadian  journal- 
ism and  inspired  many  French  Canadian  writers 
In  the  rebellion  of  1837,  Parent  took  no  part,  but 
he  was  briefly  imprisoned  for  his  attacks  on  the 
government  Appointed  (1847)  undersecretary  for 
Lower  Canada,  he  later  served  (1867-73)  as  under- 
secretary of  state  in  the  dominion  government 
parent  and  child.  The  law  attaches  certain  rights 
and  duties  to  the  relation  of  parent  and  child 
The  parents  are  ordinarily  obliged  to  support 
the  child,  and  they  usually  have  the  right  to  his 
custody  In  earlier  times  the  father's  right  was 
superior  to  that  of  the  mother,  but  today,  in 
the  absence  of  special  factors,  most  courts  favor 
the  mother  in  the  belief  that  her  care  bettor  serves 
the  child's  well-being  \\  hen  neither  parent  is  fit 
to  perform  his  duties,  custody  may  be  awai  ded  to 
other  persons  or  to  institutions  In  case  of  divorce 
the  court  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  awards  the 
custody  of  the  child  to  the  innocent  party,  ciibtody 
may  also  be  divided  between  the  parents  The 
mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  has  the  right  to  has 
custody,  but  the  father  usually  must  contribute  to 
the  child's  support  Whoe\er  has  the  lawful 
custody  of  a  child  has  the  right  to  correct  or  punish 
him  if  the  means  used  are  not  excessive  At  com- 
mon law  parents  had  no  right  to  support  by  a 
child,  even  though  they  were  destitute  and  infirm. 
This  rule  has,  howo\er,  been  changed  in  many 
states  by  statute  The  parents  are  entitled  to  a 
minor  child's  services,  and  consequently  to  his 
earnings,  if  the  child  lives  with  them  and  is  sup- 
ported by  them ,  and  if  their  child  is  injured  through 
negligence,  they  may  bring  suit  for  loss  of  his 
services  Emancipation  is  the  dissolution  of  the 
parent-child  i  elation  It  may  occur  if  the  parents 
abandon  the  child,  or  at  the  parents.'  option  (but 
usually  not  before  18  years),  or  when  the  child 
marries  or  attains  majority  The  administration  of 
the  laws  governing  the  parent-child  relationship 
has  been  much  affected  in  recent  years  by  new 
doctrines  m  psychology  Freudian  theories  hold 
that  the  relationship  of  an  individual  to  his  parents 
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in  early  years  is  a  determining  factor  in  the  shaping 
of  personality  and  attitudes  (see  OEDIPUS  COM- 
PLEX) See  also  GUARDIAN  AND  WARD,  ADOPTION; 

LEGITIMATION 

parent  education,  movement  to  help  parents'  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  child  life  at  home  and 
in  the  school     Much  parent  education  it  carried 
on  through  the  channels  of  adult  education,  both 
formally  and  informally     The  Child  Study  As- 
sociation (founded  18X8)  and  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers  (founded  1897)  are 
active  m  disseminating  literature  and  promoting 
discussion   groups      Many  schools   have  parent- 
teacher  associations    The  United  Parents  Associa- 
tions of  Now  Yoik  City  is  an  example  of  the  uni- 
fication of  various  groups  into  one  coordinating 
agency     See  E    C    Lombard,  Parent  Education 
Opportunity*  (1935),  M    M    Shirley,  Can  Parents 
Educate  One  Another?  (1938),  S    M    Gruenberg, 
We,  the  Parents  (1030)  and  The  Use  of  the  Radio  in 
Parent  Education  (1030),  H    E    Hanford,  Parents 
Can  Learn  (1940),  bibliography  by  L   R  Stebbmgs 
and   C    S    Hughes,   Child   Training  and  Parent 
Education  (2d  ed   revised,  10 SO) 
parenthesis   see  PUNCTU  \TIOV 
Pares,    Sir   Bernard,    1867-1040,    British    author, 
authority  on  Russia     Pares,  who  made  some  20 
trips  to  Russia,  was  attached  to  the  Russian  army 
in  the  First  World  War     He  supported  the  Keren- 
sky  regime  after  the  Revolution  of  1017  After  that 
time   he    l>ecame  a   foremost    interpreter   of   the 
USSR      His    books   include    Russia   and    Reform 
(1907),  History  of  Russia  (1926,  rev    eds  ,   1928, 
1937,    1947),   My   Russian    Memoirs   (1931),   and 
Russia  and  the  Peace  (1044)     See  his  autobiogra- 
phy, A  Wandering  Student  (1948) 
Pareto,   Vufredo    (velfra'do    pdra'to),    1848-1923, 
Italian  economist  and  soc  lologist,  b    Pans,  of  au 
exiled  famd>  of  marquises  who  returned  to  Italy 
in  1858     He  studied  mathematics  and  engineering 
in  Turin  and  worked  as  an  engineer  for  many  y  oars, 
meanwhile  becoming  increasingly  interested  in  so- 
cial and  economic  problems    Hit,  economic  writings 
won  him  (1893)  a  professorship  of  politic  al  economy 
at  the  Univ   of  Lausanne     His  notable  contribu- 
tion in  appl>  mg  mathematics  to  economic  theory 
is  found  espec  lally  in  Cours  d'economie  politique 
(1806-97)     In  his  sociological  studies  he  sought  to 
differentiate  tho  rational  and  nonrational  factors  in 
social  action     He  used  this  concept  as  the  basis  for 
his  theory  of  the  cyclical  development  and  fall  of 
governing  elite  groups     Tho  theory  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  ideology  of  the  Italian  Fasc  ists    His 
chief  work,  Trattato  di  sociologia  generale  (1916) ,  has 
been   translated    as    Mind   and   Society    (4   vols , 
1935)     See  G   C    Homans  and  C    P   Curtis.  Jr  , 
An  Introdiution  to  Pareto    His  Sociology  (1934), 
study  by  Franz  Borkonau  (1936) 
Paria,  Gulf  of  (par'ya),  between  the  mainland  of 
Venezuela  and  the  island  of  Trinidad     Almost 
entirely  enclosed  by  Trinidad  on  the  east  and  south 
and  the   Venezuelan  peninsula  of   Paria  on    the 
north,  it  eonnec  ts  with  the  Atlantic  by  two  straits 
panah  (purl'u,  p&'reu),  a  native  of  India  of  low 
CASTE  and  therefore,  in  ordinary  usage,  a  term  for 
the  outcast     The  panah  does  not  belong  to  any 
of  the  four  chief  castes     The  pariah  dog  is  a  half- 
savage  mongrel  and  sc  avenger  found  in  many  parts 
of  India 

Panan  marble'  see  PAROS 

Pancutfa  (parekooteV),  volcano,  c  8,200  ft  high, 
Michoacan,  W  central  Mexic  o  A  remarkable 
example  of  a  volcano  m  growth,  Paruutin  erupted 
from  a  field  on  Feb  20,  1043,  and  began  its  rise, 
which  was  in  1950  still  continuing  The  name,  de- 
rived from  a  Tarascan  name,  is  sometimes  given 
as  Paricutin  (pare'kooten),  but  Paricutin  has  be- 
come the  more  accepted  form 
Panni,  Giuseppe  (joozep'pa  p.u-e'ne),  1720-90, 
Italian  poet,  a  priest  and  a  teacher  When  the 
French  occupied  Milan  (1706),  Panni  was  called 
upon  to  take  public  office,  and  he  plaved  his  part 
with  energy  and  judgment  His  verse  is  polished 
and  sincere,  and  his  odes  (in  definitive  posthumous 
editions)  had  much  influence  Best  known  is  II 
giorno  (the  day],  which  appeared  in  several  parts 
(1763-1801),  a  mock-didactic  poem  telling  the 
young  nobleman  how  to  act  all  clay  It  is  remark- 
able for  maintaining  the  elevated  style  throughout, 
by  this  means  the  satire  is  sharpened  to  the  point  of 
savagery  Panni  also  wrote  lyrics,  a  drama,  critical 
essays,  and  dialogues 

Paris  or  Alexander,  in  Greek  legend,  Trojan  prince, 
son  of  PRIAM  and  HECUHA  His  parents,  frightened 
by  a  prophecy  that  he  would  cause  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  sent  him  to  lie  exposed  on  Mt  Ida,  but  in- 
stead he  was  reared  a  shepherd  and  loved  OENONE 
Athena,  Hera,  and  Aphrodite  chose  him  as  judge  m 
their  dispute  over  the  APPLE  OP  DISCORD,  inscribed 
"for  the  fairest  "  Athena  offered  him  victory  in 
war,  Hera  royal  power,  and  Aphrodite  the  most 
beautiful  woman  m  the  world  Pans  chose  Aphro- 
dite He  traveled  to  Sparta,  met  HELEN,  and  eloped 
with  her  This  caused  the  TROJAN  WAR,  in  which 
Pans  killed  Achilles  and  was  himself  mortally 
wounded  by  Philoctetos 

Pans,  Gaston  (gastcV  pares'),  1839-1903,  French 
Romance  philologist,  son  of  Paulm  Pans  He 
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taught  (1868-72)  at  the  Eoole  dee  Hautes  Etudes 
and  after  1872  was  a  professor  at  the  College  de 
France,  whic  h  he  directed  for  a  time.  He  continued 
the  work  of  his  father  m  stud v  ing  medieval  French 
literature  and  bex  ame  one  of  the  founders  of  mod- 
ern Romance  philology  He  edited  the  Revue  criti- 
que,  founded  Romania,  and  wrote  monographs  and 
critical  and  historical  works  on  literature  He  also 
edited  numerous  texts  and  sought  with  some  suc- 
cess to  popularize  stories  from  the  Old  French. 

Paris,  Henn  Robert  Ferdinand  d'Orl6ans,  comte  de: 
see  ORLEANS,  family 

Paris,  Louis  Philippe  Albert  d'Orleans,  comte  de: 
see  ORLEANS,  family 

Pans,  Matthew  see  M  VTTHEW  OF  PARIS 

Paris,  Paulin  (Alexis  Paulm  Paris)  (P615'  pares', 
alekses'),  1800-1881,  French  scholar,  noted  for  his 
researches  in  medieval  French  literature  His  stud- 
ies include  Les  \fanuacnta  fran^oi*  de  la  Bibhothe- 
que  du  Roi  (7  vols  ,  1836-48)  and  Les  Romans  de  la 
Table  ronde  (5  vols  ,  1868  77) 

Paris  (pa'rts),  town  (pop  4,637),  S  Ont  ,  on  the 
Grand  River  and  W  of  Hamilton  It  has  textile 

Pans  (pa'rts,  Fr  pure'),  citv  (pop  2,691,473), 
capital  of  France  With  its  suburbs  it  virtually 
covers  SEIVE  dept  (pop  4,775,711)  Situated  on 
the  Seine,  in  the  center  of  the  Pans  basin  (see  ILE- 
DE-FRANCE),  and  only  90  mi  from  the  English 
Channel,  Paris  is  the  commercial,  industrial,  and 
intellectual  center  of  France  It«  river  port  handles 
more  volume  than  any  other  Frenc  h  port  Itt>  major 
railroad  stations  (Gare  de  1'Est,  du  Nord,  Saint- 
Latare,  Montparnasse,  d'Orsay,  d'Austerhtz,  do 
Lvon),  the  two  complete  circuits  surrounding  tho 
city,  and  its  two  chief  airports  (Le  Bourget,  Orly) 
make  Pans  the  communications  center  of  Western 
Europe  Rapid  internal  communication  is  assured 
by  a  very  ramified  subway  system  (mftrupolitain  or 
metro)  Most  of  the  heavier  industries  are  concen- 
trated in  large  suburbs,  the  city  itself  specializes 
m  luxury  products  (fashions,  perfumes,  cosmetics, 
jewelry),  in  which  it  has  long  led  tho  world  and 
which  are  an  essential  part  of  the  French  ec  onomy 
Intellectually  and  artistically,  Paris  was  the  "city 
of  light"  long  before  the  lavish  illumination  of  its 
grand  arteries  and  monuments  gave  the  name  a 
material  meaning  as  well  Divided  into  20  arrondis- 
semerits  (boroughs),  Paris  is  governed  by  a  munici- 
pal council  The  Seme  is  the  chief  natural  division 
The  right  (northern)  bank  (with  the  Bow  DE 
BOULOGNE,  ARC  DE  TRIOMPHE,  CHIMPS  ELYSEES, 
Place  de  la  CONCORDE,  OPER\,  COMBDIE  FHAN- 
CAISE,  and  the  LOUVRE,  the  great  boulevards,  the 
celebrated  Rue  de  la  Paix,  and  Place  Vendome)  is 
the  center  of  fashions,  commerce,  business,  and 
amusements  It  is  dominated  on  the  north  by 
MONTMARTBE,  highest  point  of  Paris,  topped  by 
the  Church  of  SACRE-CCEUR  Toward  the  east  are 
the  MARAIS,  a  piece  of  17th-century  Pans,  and  the 
Place  de  la  BASTILLE  The  loft  bank  (with  the 
SORBONNE,  the  FRENCH  ACADEMY,  the  PANTHEON, 
the  LUXEMBOURG  PAL\CE  and  gardens,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  tho  QUAI  D'ORMAY,  the 
Hotel  des  INVALIDEB,  and  MONTP\RNASHE)  is  the 
intellectual,  governmental,  and  military  section 
The  old  Latin  Quarter,  for  nearly  a  thousand  years 
the  preserve  of  university  students  and  fac  ulty,  and 
tho  aristocratic  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  are  tho 
most  celebrated  left-bank  distticts  The  EIFJFL 
TOWER,  chief  landmark  of  Paris,  stands  by  the 
Seme  on  the  CHAMPS  DE  MARK  The  historical 
nucleus  of  Paris  is  the  lie  de  la  Cite,  a  small  boat- 
shaped  island  largely  occupied  by  the  huge  Palais 
de  Justice  and  the  Cathedral  of  NOTRE  DAME  DE 
PARIS  It  is  connected  with  the  smaller  lie  Saint- 
Louis,  occupied  by  elegant  houses  of  the  17th  and 
IXth  cent  (  haractet  istic  of  Paris  are  the  tree-lined 
quais  along  the  Seme  (famed,  on  tho  left  bank,  for 
their  innumerable  open-air  bookstalls)  and  the  vast 
tree-lined  boulevards  which  from  the  17th  cent 
began  to  replace  the  city  walls  Much  of  Paris  is 
planned  on  a  grandiose  scale  unequaled  elsewhere, 
much  remains  that  is  as  picturesque  as  it  is  un- 
sanitary, and  much  is  drab  and  mediocre  Yet  tho 
city  possesses  an  indefinable  unity  of  atmosphere 
that  has  fascinated  writers,  poets,  and  painters  for 
centuries  There  are  no  better  guides  to  Paris  than 
Villon,  Balzac,  Hugo,  Baudelaire,  and  Proust. 
After  Caesar's  conquest,  tho  Gallic  fishing  hamlet 
on  the  lie  de  la  Cite  grew  into  a  town  (Lutetia 
Parisiorum),  which  spread  to  the  left  bank  and  ac- 
quired considerable  importance  under  the  kite  em- 
perors The  vast  catacombs  at  Montparnasse  and 
the  baths  (part  of  the  CLUNY  MUSEUM)  remain 
from  that  period  Legend  says  that  St  DENIS,  first 
bishop  of  Paris,  was  martyred  on  Montmartro 
(named  after  the  event),  and  that  in  the  5th  cent. 
St  GENEVIEVE,  patron  of  Paris,  through  her 

Srayers  preserved  the  city  from  destruction  by  the 
uns  Clovis  I  and  several  other  Merovingian 
kings  had  their  capital  in  Paris,  which  under 
Charlemagne  became  a  center  of  learning  After 
devastating  raids  by  the  Norsemen,  Pans  was  re- 
fortified  and  successfully  defended  (886-87)  by 
Eudes  and  GOZLIN  The  Norse  raids  caused  recur- 
rent famines,  and  Pans  resumed  its  growth  only 
after  HUGH  CAPBT,  count  of  Paris,  became  (987) 


king  of  France.  The  Capetians  firmly  established 
Paris  as  the  French  capital    Development  begun 
(late  12th  cent )  by  Louis  VII,  continued  by  Philip 
II  and  Louis  IX,  and  completed  (early  14th  cent ) 
by  Phihp  IV  brought  Pans  to  its  medieval  flower- 
ing.     SAINT-GBRMAIN-DBS-PRAS,    Notre    Dame, 
SAINTE-CHAPELLB,  and  the  first  Louvre  were  built 
in  that  period ,  streets  were  paved  and  the  city  walls 
enlarged;  the  Par  lemon  t  of  Pans  and  the  STATES- 
GENERAL  were  established,  and  the  schools  of  the 
left  bank  were  now  merged  in  the  Sorbonne,  which 
ALBERTUH    MAQNUH   and   St    THOMAS   AQUINAS 
made  the  fountamhoad  of  theological  learning    The 
prosperous  merchants  and  guilds  obtained  their 
own  municipal  govei  nment,  headed  by  the  provost 
of  the  merchants,  whose  counteipart,  the  provost 
of  Paris,  represented  the  king  The  monitors  of  the 
university  (clei  ics)  were  under  the  autonomous  ec- 
clesiastic jurisdiction  of  the  Sorhonne     From  its 
prosperity  also  dates  the  lobelhous  spirit  of  Pans. 
In  1358,  under  the  leadership  of  Etienne  MARCEL, 
Paris  fust  assumed  the  role  of  an  independent  com- 
mune (see  COMMUNE  01-  PARIS)  and  lebelled  against 
the  dauphin  (later  CHARLES  V)      The  Hundred 
Years  War  brought  civil  strife  (see  ARMAGNACH 
AND  BURCJUNDIANS),  English  occupation,  famine, 
and   the   Black    Death      Reconquered   from   the 
English  in  1436  (six  years  after  Joan  of  Arc  was  cap- 
tured while  attempting  to  take  it),  Pans  recovered 
quickly,    yet    the    picture    given    of    Paris   under 
Louiy  XI  by  Francois  Villon  still  shows  conditions 
as  fairly  primitive     In  the  16th  cent   the  Renais- 
sance made  its  appearance,  Francis  I  and  Marie  de' 
Medici  rebuilt  the  Louvre  and  built  the  TUILERIES, 
the  Luxembourg,  and  the  Hcitel  do  Ville     In  the 
Wars  of  Religion  (1562  -08)  the  Parisians,  siding 
with  the  Catholics,  perpetrated  the  massacre  of 
SAINT  BARTHOLOMEW'S  DVY  (1572),  forced  HENRY 
III  to  loavo  the  city  on  the  Day  of  Barricades 
(1588),  and  allowed  H&NRY  IV  to  enter  the  city 
only  after  his  conversion  (1693)  to  Catholicism 
Under  Louis  XIII,  RICHELIEU  made  Pans  the  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  political  hub  of  Europe     The 
archiepiscopal  see  was  established  m  1622     During 
the   FRONDE    (1648-53)    Paris  once   more   defied 
the  royal  authority     Louis  XIV   transferred  hi« 
court  to  VERSAILLES,  thus  gaining  safety  from,  but 
also  loMng  contact  with,  the  people     Parisian  in- 
dustries profited  from  the  lavishneos  of  Versailles, 
the  specialization  in  luxury  goods  dates  from  that 
time    J  H   MANSART  under  Louis  XIV  and  Fran- 
cois MANS \RT,  J  G  SOUK* LOT,  and  J  A  GABRIEL 
under  Louis  XV  created  some  of  the  most  majestic 
prospects  of  modern  Pans    The  classical  age  of 
Mohfere  and  Racine,  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  of 
Diderot  and  Alembert,  the*uiternational  salons  of 
Mine   du    Deffand,  GeorTrm,  and  Helv6tms,  the 
scientific  work  of  Lavoisier  and  Buff  on — everything 
pertaining    to    intellect,    taste,    and    luxury    was 
concentrated  in  Paris     On  the  eve  of  the  French 
Revolution,  Parisian  societ3r  was  locked  in  mortal 
struggle  at  the  opera,  taking  sides  for  Gluck  or  for 
Piccmni     Yet  the  growing  industries  had  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  new  classes — the  industrial  bour- 
geoisie and   the   proletariat  concentiatod  in  such 
suburbs  (faubourgs)  as  Saint-Antome  and  Saint- 
Doms,  when  Louis  XVI  called  the  fateful  States- 
General  of  1789  to  Versailles,  these  mobs,  ignored 
till  then,  hauled  the  royal  family  to  Paris,  stormed 
the  Bastille,  and  formed  the  i  evolutionary  com- 
mune  (see   FnitvcH   REVOLUTION)      Napoleon   I, 
crowned  emperor  at  Notre  Dame  in  1804,  began 
replanmng  tine  city    The  two  triumphal  aiches,  tho 
Vend&me  Column,  the  arcaclod  Rue  de  Ilivoh,  and 
the  enrichment  of  the  museums  with  conquered  art 
treasures  were  duo  to  him    Twice  occupied  by  the 
allies  (1814,  1815),  Paris,  after  the  Bout  bon  restora- 
tion, expanded  rapidly     In  1817  it  had  714,000  in- 
habitants, in  1861  there  were  1,696,000    The  July 
Revolution  (1830)  and  tho  FEBRU\RY  REVOLUTION 
of  1848  again  were  signals  heard  by  all  of  Euroiw? 
In   letters,    music,    and   painting   Paris   also   led 
Balzac,    Hugo,    Chopin,    Liszt,    Berlioz,    Wagner, 
Ingres,  Delacroix,  Daumier,  are  but  random  names 
among  those  associated  with  the  Pans  of  the  era  of 
romanticism     Most  of  modern  Pans  dates  from 
Napoleon  III    The  great  avenues,  boulevards,  and 
paries  were  the  work  of  HAUSRMANN  This  period  of 
ostentatious   piospenty   was  interrupted   by   tho 
FRANCO-PRI  HSIAN  WAR,  the  bitter  wejje  of  Paris, 
and  the  Commune  of  Pans  of  1871  and  its  reprisal 
Recovery  came  soon  under  the  Third  Republic,  and 
modernization   proceeded   rapidly      In   the   First 
World  War,  though  shelled  by  long-range  guns, 
Pans  remained  the  unattained  goal  of  the  Germans 
After  1910  tho  last  ring  of  fortifications  was  re- 
placed by  housing  developments,  among  which  the 
Cite"    Umvorsitairo,    residence    for    thousands    of 
students,  is  outstanding     It  was  occupied  by  the 
Germans  on  June  14,  1940     After  the  Allied  in- 
vasion of  Normandy,  Pans  was  liberated  by  its  own 
resistance  forces,  the  German  garrison  surrendered 
on  Aug  25, 1944,  after  French  and  American  troops 
had  entered  the  city     Only  outlying  districts  had 
suffered  appreciable  war  damage,  but  the  popula- 
tion continued  to  suffer  from  inadequate  food  and 
fuel  supply  and  high  prices    Austerity  and  drab- 
ness,  inevitable  sequela  of  the  war,  did  not  affect, 
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however,  the  continued  vitality  of  the  traditional 
Parisian  industries  or  its  intellectual  ferment.  See 
Fedor  Hoff  bauer,  Paris  d  travers  lea  ages  (2  vols , 
1875-82),  Fernand  Bournon,  Porwr  ( 1887)  ;M  8  C 
Smith,  Twenty  Centuries  of  Pans  (1913) ,  Marcel 
Poete,  Vne  vie  de  citf  (3  vols  ,  1924-27) 
Paris  (p&'rfe)  1  City  (pop  3,430),  a  co.  seat  of 
Logan  co  ,  W  Ark  ,  ESE  of  Fort  Smith,  in  the 
Ouaomta  foothills,  a  coal-mining  and  farming 
region  The  Subiaco  College  and  Abbey  (Benedic- 
tine) are  near  by  2  City  (pop  9,281),  co  seat  of 
Edgar  co  ,  E  111 ,  ESE  of  Decatur  near  the  Ind 
line,  me  1853  An  industrial  arid  rail  center  in  a 
farm  and  coal  area,  it  produces  brooms,  shoes,  and 
metal  products  Lincoln  practiced  law  here  3  City 
(pop  6,697),  co  seat  of  Bourbon  co  ,  N  Ky  ,  NE  of 
Lexington  and  on  the  South  Fork  of  tho  Licking,  in 
the  bluegrass  region,  founded  1789  It  is  a  blue- 
grass-seed  and  livestock  market  and  has  tobacco 
storehouses  An  early  distillery  here  (1790)  was 
one  of  the  first  in  the  state,  whisky  from  tho  region 
was  called  bourbon  aftor  the  county  Among  many 
fine  old  buildings  in  the  vicinity  is  "Mt  Lebanon" 
(1786)  4  Town  (pop  4,094),  co  seat  (since  1805) 
of  Oxford  co,  W  Maine.  NW  of  Auburn,  settled 
1779,  me  1793  It  includes  the  villages  South 
Paris  and  West  Paris  and  the  residential  Paris  Hill, 
birthplace  of  Hannibal  Hamlin  and  site  of  a  stone 
jail  (1828)  converted  into  a  memoiial  library  Feld- 
spar works  and  wood-processing  factories  are  in 
Pans  5  City  (pop  1,473),  co  seat  of  Monroe  co  , 
NE  Mo  ,  on  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Salt  river  and 
WSW  of  Hannibal,  in  a  farm  area,  laid  out  1831 
6  City  (pop  6,395),  co  seat  of  Henry  co  ,  W  Tenn  , 
near  the  Ky  line,  in  an  area  of  farms,  clav  pits,  and 
timber,  laid  out  and  me  1823  It  has  raihoad 
shops,  cotton  gins,  and  factories  producing  cos- 
metics and  pottery  7  City  (pop  18,678),  co  seat 
of  Lamar  co  ,  E  Texas,  NE  of  Dallas  and  S  of  tho 
Rod  River  Tho  name  was  changed  from  Pmhook 
to  Paris  in  1844,  and  the  city,  formeily  important 
in  cattle  raiding,  now  is  the  pi  ocessing  and  industrial 
center  for  rich  cotton  and  diversified  faims  of  the 
blackland  region  After  destruction  by  nros  nota- 
bly m  1916,  tho  city  was  lebuilt  in  planned  style 
There  in  a  junior  c  ollege 
Pans,  Commune  of  see  COMMUNE  or  PAHIS 
Paris,  Congress  of,  1856,  confetence  held  by  rep- 
resentatives of  France,  Great  Britain,  Turkey, 
Sardinia,  Russia,  \ustna,  and  Piussia  to  negotiate 
the  peace  after  the  CRIMEAN  WAU  In  the  Treaty 
of  Pans  (March  30,  1856),  Russia  agreed  to  the 
neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  was  to  be 
opened  to  the  moi  chant  mannes  of  all  nations, 
but  closed  to  war  vessels  The  Danubian  princi- 
palities (Moldavia  and  Walachia,  after  1859  called 
RUMANIA)  weic  recognized  as  quasi-independent 
states  under  continued  Turkish  suzerainty,  to 
them  Russia  coded  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  and 
part  of  Bessarabia  The  lowei  DANUBE  was  placed 
under  an  international  commission  The  boundaries 
of  Russia  and  Turkey  in  Asia  were  restored  to  their 
pre-war  limits  (to  the  detriment  of  Russia)  The 
Ottoman  Empire  became  a  member  of  the  Euro- 
pean comert  and  its  independence  and  integiit> 
were  guaranteed,  the  sultan  in  turn  promised  to 
improve  the  status  of  his  Christian  subjects 
Several  principles  of  international  law  were  adopted 
by  the  congress  in  the  Declaration  of  Pans  The 

Provisions  of  the  treat}  were  altered  (1878)  by  tho 
reaty  of  San  Stefano  and  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
See  C    D  Hazen,  W    R    Thayer,  and  R    II   Lord, 
Three  Peace  Congrtsats  of  tht.  \irut<enth  Century 
(1917) 

Paris,  Declaration  of,  1856,  agreement  c  one  ernmg 
the  rules  of  maritime  warfare,  issued  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Pans  Conflicting  methods  used  in  dealing 
with  property  at  sea  had  demonstrated  the  need 
for  uniformity  The  respect  paid  to  neutral  rights 
in  the  Crimean  War  indicated  that  the  leading 
powers  would  agree  to  decreasing  tho  danger  to 
shipping  in  time  of  war  Four  principles  were 
enunciated  by  the  declaration  PRIVATEERINC, 
would  no  longer  be  considered  legal,  a  neutial  flag 
would  protect  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  except  for 
CONTRABAND  of  wai ,  neutral  goods,  with  tho  excep- 
tion of  contraband  of  war,  would  not  be  liable  to 
capture  when  under  the  enemy's  flag,  a  BLOCKADE 
would  bo  binding  only  if  it  prevented  access  to  the 
coast  of  tho  enemy  Tho  United  States  refused  to 
accept  the  declaration,  claiming  that  privateers 
wore  necessary  if  a  nation  did  not  have  a  strong 
navy  In  the  Civil  War  and  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  however,  the  United  States  accepted  the 
declaration  At  the  beginning  of  tho  First  World 
War,  prize  couits  recognized  tho  declaration,  but 
submarine  warfare  and  extensive  lists  of  contra- 
band negated  its  principles  See  T  C  Bowles, 
The  Declaration  of  Pans  of  1856  (1900);  F  F 
m >tt,  The  Declaration  of  Pans,  1856  (1919) 
is,  Pact  of'  see  KELLOGG-BRIAND  PACT 

Paris,  Treaty  of.  term  applied  to  several  unportant 
treaties,  signed  in  or  near  Pans,  France.  The 
Treaty  of  Paris  of  Feb  10,  1763,  was  signed  by 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  together  with 
the  Treaty  of  HUBERTUSBURCI,  it  terminated  the 
SEVEN  YEARS  WAR.  France  lost  its  possessions  on 
the  North  American  continent  by  ceding  Canada 
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and  all  its  territories  E  of  the  Mississippi  to  Great 
Britain,  and  by  ceding  W  Louisiana  to  its  ally, 
Spam,  in  compensation  for  Florida,  which  Spain 
yielded  to  Great  Britain  France  retained  tho 
islands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon  and  recovered 
Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  m  the  West  Indies 
from  Great  Britain,  in  exchange  for  which  it  ceded 
Grenada  and  the  Grenadines  to  the  English  In 
East  India,  the  French  were  permitted  to  return  to 
their  posts,  but  they  were  forbidden  to  maintain 
troops  or  build  forts  in  Bengal,  India  thus  virtually 
passed  to  Great  Britain  In  Africa,  France  yielded 
Senegal  to  Great  Britain  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines were  icstorod  to  Spain  In  Europe,  the 
French  and  Spanish  returned  Minorca  to  Great 
Britain  and  Franco  withdrew  its  troops  from  Ger- 
many Prom  this  treaty  dated  the  colonial  and 
maritime  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  By  the 
Treaty  of  Pans  of  Sept  3,  1783,  Great  Britain  for- 
mally acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  and  tho  warring  European  powers, 
Britain  against  France  and  Spam,  with  the  Dutch 
as  armed  neutrals,  effec  ted  a  large-scale  peace  set- 
tlement The  preliminary  Anglo-Arneric  an  ai  tides 
(which  went  unchanged)  were  signed  on  Nov  30, 
1782,  after  months  of  tottuoua  negotiations,  in 
wine  h  the  » lnpf  Amenc  an  plenipotentiaries,  John 
Adams,  Benjamin  I'tanklm,  and  John  Jay,  ac- 
quitted themselves  so  well  that  their  achievement 
has  been  labeled  "the  greateht  triumph  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  diplomacy  "  1- ranee  and  Spam 
signed  separate  preliminary  arti<  les  with  Great 
Bntam  on  Jan  20,  1783,  and  the  Dutch  and  Brit- 
ish signed  theirs  on  Sept  2,  1783  These  prelimi- 
naiy  agreements  (except  the  \nglo-Dutch  one, 
which  was  not  latihod  bv  l»oth  powers  until  June, 
1784)  were  signed  as  definitive  treaties  on  Sept  3, 
178.3  The  Anglo-American  settlement  fixed  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  In  the-  northeast 
tho  line  extended  from  the  source  of  tho  St  Croix 
river  due  north  to  the  highlands  which  separated 
the  rivers  flowing  to  the  Atlantic  from  those  drain- 
ing into  tho  St  Lawrence  river,  thence  with  the 
lnghlfinds  to  lat  45°  N,  and  then  along  the  45th 
parallel  to  the  St  Lawrenc  e  1  loin  there  the  north- 
ern boundary  followed  aline  nudwa>  through  con- 
tiguous rivers  and  lakes  (especially  tho  Great 
Lakes)  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  thence  "due  west"  to  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi  (winch  were  not  then  known)  The 
Mississippi,  south  to  lat  31°  N,  was  made  the 
westein  boundary  On  the  south  the  line  followed 
the  31st  parallel  E  to  the  Chattahooc  hee  river  and 
its  junction  with  the  Hint  river,  then  took  a 
stiaight  line  to  the  mouth  of  the  St  Marys  river, 
and  from  theie  to  the  Atlantic  The  navigation  of 
tho  Mississippi  was  to  be  open  to  the  citizens  of 
both  nations  Another  section  of  the  treaty  grant- 
ed \mericans  fishing  rights  off  Newfoundland  and 
the  privilege  of  c  urmg  huh  in  the  uninhabited  parts 
of  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  hut  not  m  Newfoundland  \  third  part 
provided  that  c  reditors  of  either  side  would  be  un- 
impeded in  the  collection  of  lawful  debts  In  a 
fourth  section  the  American  government  promised 
to  recommend  to  the  several  states  that  they  re- 
peal their  confiscation  laws,  provide  for  restitution 
of  confiscated  property  to  British  subjects,  and 
take  no  further  proceedings  whatever  against  tho 
Loyalists  In  the  tieat>  with  1  ranee,  Britain  re- 
linquished the  restrictions  which  had  been  im- 
posed on  the  1'rench  naval  port  of  Dunkirk,  but 
aside  from  minor  adjustments  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Africa,  the  territorial  dispositions  mado  m  the 
Tieat>  of  Pans  of  1763  were  generally  continued 
Spam,  however,  in  its  treaty  with  Bntain,  reac- 
quirod  the  Floridas  in  America  and  the  island  of 
Minorca  in  the  Mediterranean,  while  the  British 
retained  Gibraltar  The  Treaty  of  Pans  of  Maj 
30,  1814,  was  concluded  between  trance  on  the 
one  hand  and  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  on  the  other  after  the  first  abdication  of 
Napoleon  I  Franc  e  was  <  oufined  to  its  boundaries 
of  1792  No  indemnity  was  exacted,  and  England 
returned* all  the  French  colonies  save  Tobago,  St 
Lucia,  and  Mauritius  England  also  kept  Malta 
A  general  conferenc  e  was  to  be  c  ailed  for  the  terri- 
torial settlement  m  Europe  (see  VIENNA,  CONOUFSS 
OF)  Tho  leniency  of  the  treaty  to  defeated  France 
was  chiefly  duo  to  the  diplomatic  skill  of  T\LI  fc/i- 
HAND,  who  had  engineered  tho  restoration  of  Louis 
XVIII  on  the  French  thione  After  Napoleon's 
return,  his  defeat  at  Waterloo,  and  his  second  abdi- 
c  ation,  a  new  peace  treaty  was  signed  at  Pans  on 
Nov  20,  1815  This  treaty  was  muc  h  sterner  than 
the  first.  France  was  reduced  to  the  boundary  of 
1790,  was  required  to  pay  700,000,000  fiancs  in 
reparations,  and  was  made  to  pav  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  Allied  armv  of  occupation  m  NE  France, 
which  was  to  remain  for  a  maximum  of  five  years. 
All  tho  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1814  not  ex- 

Jressly  revoked  were  to  remain  binding,  as  was  tho 
'mal  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  On  the  same 
day  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia 
renewed  the  QUADRUPLE  ALLIANCE  For  the 
Treaty  of  Pans  of  1856,  see  PARIS,  CONORESS  OF. 
For  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1898,  see  SPANISH- 
AMERICAN  WAK.  After  the  First  World  War  sev- 
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era!  treaties  were  signed  in  1919  and  1920  m  or 
near  Paris  (soe  VERSAILLES,  TREATY  OF,  SAINT- 
GERMAIN,  TREATY  o* ,  NEUILLY,  TREATY  OF, 
TRIANON,  TREATY  OF  S&VR*A,  TREATY  OF). 
Again,  after  the  Second  World  War,  peace  treaties 
wore  signed  m  Paris  in  1947,  between  the  Allies  and 
ITALY,  RUMANIA,  HUNC.ARY,  BULGARIA,  and  FIN- 
LAND Each  treaty  is  a  separate  document. 

Pans,  University  of   see  SORBONNE 

Pans  green,  compound  containing  arsenic  and  cop- 
per, brilliant  green  in  color,  and  extremely  poison- 
ous (For  antidote,  see  arsenic  under  POISONING, 
table  )  It  was  formerly  used  extensively  as  a  pig- 
ment, in  such  materials  as  wallpapers  Pans  green 
is  used  as  an  insecticide  and  to  kill  plant  fungi  It 
should  be  UMM!  with  great  caution  It  is  also  known 
as  Schwcmfurt  gieen 

Paris  Peace  Conference,  1919  see  VERSAILLES, 
TRKATY  OF 

Park,  Edwards  Amasa  (a'musu),  1808-1900,  Ameri- 
can Congregational  i  lergy  man,  b.  Providence,  R  I , 
grad  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1831  He 
waw  one  of  the  last  proponents  of  New  England 
theology  Paik  taught  (1836-81)  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  and  was  editor  in  chief 
(1852  84)  of  the  BMwthtca  Sacra  See  biography 
by  F  H  Foster  (19.37) 

Park,  Marion  Edwards,  1875-,  Ameiican  educator, 
b  Andover,  Mass  ,  grad  Bryn  Mawr  (B  A  ,  1898, 
M  A  ,  1918)  She  taught  (1902  6)  m  the  depart- 
ment of  classics  at  C'olorado  College  and  was  dean 
of  Simmons  College  (1918-21)  and  later  of  Rad- 
cliffe  (1921-22)  In  1922  she  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  Bryn  Mawr,  and  she  served  in  that  capacity 
until  her  retirement  in  1942  Her  administration 
maintained  and  advanced  tho  high  academic 
standing  of  Bryn  Mawr 

Park,  Mungo,  1771  1806,  Sc  ottish  explorer  in  Africa 
He  set  out  (1795)  under  the  auspices  of  the  African 
Association  to  explore  the  course  of  the  Niger 
river  Traveling  NE  from  the  Gambia  river,  ho 
reached  the  Niger  at  Segu  and  proceeded  300  mi 
upstream  to  Bamako  On  his  return  to  England 
he  published  Travel  it  in  the  Interior  Districts  of 
Africa  (1799)  He  was  sent  (1805)  by  the  govern- 
ment to  trace  the  Niger  to  its  mouth,  hut  at  Bussa 
ho  and  his  party  were  attacked  in  their  canoes  by 
natives  and  Park  wax  drowned  See  S  L  Gwyim, 
Mungo  Park  and  tht  Quest  of  the  Niger  (1934) 

Park,  William  Hallock,  1863-1939,  American  bacte- 
riologist, b  New  York  c  itv  ,  M  D  Columbia,  1886 
He  began  a  distinguished  c  areer  in  public  health 
and  preventive  medicine  by  organizing  (1894)  a 
municipal  laboratory  — first  of  its  kind — for  the 
New  Yoik  ( itv  health  department  In  addition  to 
directing  (until  1936)  the  growing  laboratory  svs- 
tem,  he  t>ec  ame  <  onsultant  bac  teriologist  to  the 
New  York  state  board  of  health  (1914)  and  to  the 
U  S  Quarantine  Service  (1921)  He  was  professor 
of  bacteriology  and  hjgiene  (1897-1937)  at  New 
York  Umv  His  contributions  include  improve- 
ments in  milk  purification,  the  development  of 
serum  therapy  for  (and  later  toxoid  active  im- 
munization against)  diphtheria,  and  progress  in 
poliomyelitis  research  With  associates  he  wrote 
Bacteriology  in  Mtdicine  and  Surgery  (1899,  re- 
vised as  Pathoginu.  Microorganisms,  llth  ed  , 
1939)  and  ttAo'«  Who  among  the  Microbes  (1929) 
See  biography  bv  W  W  Oliver  (1941) 

park,  a  site  maintained  for  public  use  The  term 
includes  large  areas  such  as  county,  state,  and 
national  parka,  landscaped  strips  along  roads  and 
boulevards  (parkways) ,  and  municipal  paiks  which 
may  bo  city  squares,  larger  neighborhood  parks,  or 
extensive  areas  (usually  on  the  outskirts)  Al- 
though since  ancient  times  rulers  have  laid  out 
pleasure  grounds  and  hunting  preserves,  such  areas 
were  seldom  open  to  the  public  The  Greeks  had 

Sibhc  groves  and  athletic  training  areas  Imperial 
ome  maintained  small  parks,  commons,  and  tho 
extensive  Campus  Martms  During  tho  Renais- 
sance, European  cities  began  to  set  aside  public 
promenades  and  formal  gardens,  these  often 
marked  the  lines  of  fortifications  razed  to  enlarge 
the  municipality  During  the  19th  cent  many 
royal  gardens,  hunting  preserves,  forests,  and  drill 
grounds  became  public  parks  Especially  in  the 
United  States,  cities  were  laid  out  before  the  need 
for  parks  was  realized  The  city-plannmg  move- 
ment of  the  late  19th  cent  stimulated  communities 
to  set  up  park  systems  The  trend  today  is  to 
emphasize  recioational  facilities  The  older  parks 
m  the  United  States  include  Boston  Common,  New 
York's  CENTRAL  PARK  and  Prospect  Park  (in  the 
borough  of  Brooklyn),  Fairmount  Park,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Druid  llill  Park,  Baltimore  Other 
notable  American  parks  are  Rock  Creek  Park, 
Washington,  D  C  ,  Jackson  Park  and  Lincoln 
Park,  Cliicago,  Belle  Isle  Park,  Detroit,  and  Gold- 
en Gate  Park,  San  Francisco  Famous  parks  in 
France  include  the  woodland  of  FONTAINEBLEAU 
and  of  the  Bo  is  DE  BOULOGNE  and  the  formal 

Rrdens   of   VERSAILLES,   HYDH-   PARK,   Regent's 
irk,  Kensington  Gardens  (see  KENSINGTON),  and 
KH.W  GARDENS  are  London  parks  See  R  C  Mom- 
son  and  M  E  Huff,  Let's  Go  to  the  Park  (1937) 
Park  City,  city  (pop  3,739,  alt.  c  7,000  ft ),  N  cen- 
tral Utah,  SE  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  town  grew  as 
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a  mining  camp  after  gold*  silver,  and  lead  were 
discovered  in  1869,  flourished  lustily  in  the  late 
19th  cent ,  and  is  still  a  mining  town 
Park  College,  at  Parkville,  Mo  ,  NW  of  Kansas  City, 
coeducational,  opened  1875,  chartered  1879  by 
Presbyterians.  Students  operate  the  college  in- 
dustries. 

Parker,  Alton  Brooks,  1852  1926,  American  jurist, 
US  presidential  candidate  (1904),  b  Cortland, 
N.Y ,  grad  Albany  Law  School,  1873  He  prac- 
ticed law  in  Kingston,  NY,  and  was  (1877-85) 
surrogate  of  Ulster  10  ,  N  Y  He  became  impor- 
tant m  state  Demo*  ratic  politics  and  successfully 
managed  (1885)  the  campaign  of  David  B  HILL 
for  governor  Ho  served  as  justice  of  the  New 
York  supreme  (Quit  (1885-89)  and  of  the  New 
York  court  of  appeals  (1889-92)  before  he  became 
(1898)  c  hiof  justice  of  the  appellate  divmion  of  the 
state  supreme  court  As  a  jurist  he  became  noted 
for  his  liberal  decisions  in  labor  c  asea  He  resigned 
office  as  chief  justice  after  ho  received  (1904)  the 
Democratic  party  nomination  for  the  US  presi- 
dency. Division  within  his  own  party  on  the  cur- 
rency issue  (see  BKVAN,  WILLI\M  JENNINGS)  and 
the  popularity  of  Theodore  llocmvM/r,  however, 
helped  make  his  defeat  overwhelming  He  re- 
turned to  law  praotic  e  and  defended  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  the  Danbury  Hatters'  Case 
and  was  counsel  for  the  prosecution  in  the  im- 
peachment of  Gov  William  SLLZER 

Parker,  Dorothy,  1893-,  American  short-story  and 
verso  writer,  whose  maiden  name  wan  Rothschild, 
b  West  Knd,  NJ  She  is  be»t  known  for  her 
humorous  and  sardonic  light  verse,  which  is  col- 
lected in  Enough  Rope  (1927),  Sunset  Uun  (1928), 
Death  and  Taxfs  (1931),  and  Not  80  Detp  as  a 
Well  (1936)  Short  stories  of  social  satire  appear  in 
Laments  for  the  Living  (1930)  and  lien.  Lies  (1939) 
Her  Collected  Stories  appeared  in  1942,  and  Col- 
lected Poetry  in  1944  In  1949  she  collaborated  on 
a  play,  The  Coast  of  lllyna,  which  was  produced 
m  Dallas 

Parker,  Francis  Wayland,  1837-1902,  American 
educator,  b  Bedford,  N  H  He  began  teaching  at 
16  and  served  throughout  the  Civil  War,  retiring  as 
colonel  He  later  taught  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  studied 
German  schools  and  the  llerbartian  system  at 
first  hand  (1872),  and  from  1875  to  1880  served  as 
superintendent  of  schools  m  Quincy,  Mass  There 
he  originated  the  "Quincy  movement,"  emphasis- 
ing such  progressive  educational  principles  as 
learning  by  doing,  socialised  activities,  the  teach- 
ing of  science,  and  informal  instruction  He  ex- 
tended the  practice  of  these  principles  as  a  super- 
visor (1880-83)  of  schools  m  Boston,  a«  principal 
(1883-99)  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School, 
Chicago,  and  as  founder  and  principal  (1899-1901) 
of  the  Chicago  Institute,  which  became  part  of  tho 
school  of  education  of  the  Univ  of  Chicago  His 
valuable  pioneer  work  led  to  improvements  in 
curricula  ms  and  teacher  training 

Parker,  George  Howard,  1864-,  American  zoologist, 
b.  Philadelphia,  grad  Harvard  (B  8  .  1887)  He 
taught  at  Harvard  from  1888  to  1935  (as  professor 
from  1906)  and  was  director  (1921-34)  of  the 
laboratory  His  rosean  h  includes  spin  lal  work  on 
the  nervous  system  and  on  the  sense  organs  Ho 
wrote  The  Elementary  Nervous  System  (1919), 
Smell,  Taste,  and  Allied  Senate  (19J2),  What 
Evolution  la  (1925),  Color  Changes  of  Animals 
(1936),  and  the  autobiographical  work  The  World 
Expands  (1946) 

Parker,  Sir  Gilbert,  1862-1932,  Canadian  novelist, 
b  Caraden  East.  Ont  After  1885  he  traveled 
widely  in  the  British  Empire,  moved  to  England 
in  1889,  and  was  elected  member  of  Parliament 
from  Gravesend  In  1902  he  was  made  a  knight, 
in  1915  a  baronet,  and  in  1910  a  privy  councilor 
Many  of  his  novels  and  collections  of  tales  deal 
with  the  history  of  Canada,  others  with  England 
and  the  empire  Among  his  works  are  Pierre  and 
His  People  (1892),  When  Valmond  Came  to  Pontiac 
(1895),  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty  (189(>),  and  The 
Promised  Land  (1928)  He  also  wrote  World  in 
the  Crucible  (1915),  a  book  on  the  First  World  War, 
and  collaborated  on  A  History  of  Old  Quebec  ( 1903) 
He  was  a  poet  of  some  skill  in  his  humorous  verses, 
some  of  which  have  been  set  to  mubie,  and  in  his 
love  lyrics 

Parker,  Horatio  William,  1863-1919,  American  com- 
poser, b  Auburndale,  Mass  ,  pupil  of  Khemberger 
in  Munich  He  played  the  organ  at  various  church- 
es in  New  York  and  taught  at  St  Paul's  Sc  hool  in 
Garden  City  and  at  the  National  Conservatory, 
New  York,  until  1893,  when  he  became  organist  of 
Trinity  Chuich,  Boston  .  In  1894  he  accepted  the 
newly  created  chair  of  music  at  Yale  Umv  He 
organized  and  conducted  the  Now  Haven  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  city  and 
the  university  His  church  music— anthems,  serv- 
ices, hymns,  and  organ  pieces- — are  among  tho  best 
of  their  period  German  romanticism  is  the  out- 
standing influence  on  his  works,  which  include  the 
oratorios  Hora  novus&ima  (1893),  a  setting  of  part 
of  Bernard  of  Cluny's  De  contemptu  mundi,  and 
The  Legend  of  St  Christopher  (1898),  to  a  text  by 
his  mother;  the  cantata  A.D.  1919  and  the  opersa 
Mono.  (1911)  and  Fairyland  (1915),  all  with  texts 
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by  Bnan  Hooker,  and  male  choruses,  songs,  and 
piano  pieces.  See  biography  by  his  daughter, 
Isabelle  Parker  Semler  (1942). 
Parker,  Sir  Hyde,  1739-1807.  British  admiral  In 
the  American  Revolution  he  served  under  Samuel 
Hood  and  broke  (1776)  the  strong  defenses  of  the 
North  River  at  New  York  city — an  exploit  for 
which  he  was  knighted  m  1779  He  commanded 
later  in  Jamaica,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
North  Sea  in  the  French  Revolutionary  and 
Napoleonic  Wars  Horatio  NELSON  was  Parker's 
second  in  command  at  the  great  victory  of  Copen- 
hagen (1801) ,  his  failure  to  observe  Parker's  signal 
to  cease  hghting  is  one  of  the  most  famous  incidents 
of  naval  history  Nelson  soon  superseded  Parker 

Parker,  Joseph,  1830-1902,  English  Congregational 
minister  From  1863  to  1858  he  was  pastor  at 
Banbury.  then  until  1869  of  the  Cavendish  St 
Chapel,  Manchester  Hie  reputation  as  an  eloquent 
pulpit  orator  and  his  influence  steadily  grew  In 
1874  the  great  City  Temple  on  Holborn  Viaduct, 
London,  was  opened  for  his  congregation  Parker 
made  five  visits  to  America  Hi»  chief  work  WHS 
The  Pimple's  BMe  (26  vols  ,  1885  96)  His  volu- 
minous writings  include  Ecce  Deus  (18b8)  and  tho 
autobiographical  A  Preacher's  Life  (1899)  See 
biography  by  William  Adamson  (1902) 

Parker,  Lottie  Blair,  1858  '-1937,  American  play- 
wright, b  Oswego,  N.Y  She  was  also  an  actress 
She  is  remembered  for  her  melodrama  Way  Down 
East,  first  produced  m  New  York  m  1898  and  played 
in  small  theaters  for  manv  years 

Parker,  Matthew,  1504-75,  English  prelate,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  At  Cambridge  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  writings  of  Martin  Luther  and 
other  reformers  In  1535  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  m  1637  to  Henry  VIII 
In  1544  Parker  l>ecame  master  of  Corpus  Chnsti 
College,  Cambridge,  to  which  he  later  left  his  fine 
collection  of  ancient  manuscripts,  and  in  1545  was 
made  vice  chancellor  of  Cambridge  Umv  Under 
Edward  VI  he  was  pienented  with  the  deanery  of 
Lincoln,  but  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary, 
who  deprived  him  of  his  pioforments,  he  lived  in 
obscurity  until  he  was  called  (1559)  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  see  of  Canterbuiy  He  coura- 
geously earned  the  primate's  responsibilities  in  a 
time  of  change  and  peculiar  difficulty,  sustaining  a 
distinctly  Anglican  position  between  extreme 
Protestantism  and  the  Church  of  Home  In  1562 
he  revised  the  Thn  ty-nine  Articles  He  supervised 
( 1563-68)  the  preparation  of  the  Bishops'  Bible 
He  published  anonymously  DC  antiquUate  Britan- 
mcae  ccclesiae  (1572)  and  is  also  noted  for  his 
editions  of  the  works  of  Matthew  of  Paris  and 
other  chiomclers  See  biographies  by  John  Strype 
(new  ed  ,  3  vols  ,  1821),  W  M  Kennedy  (1908). 
and  E  C  Pearce  (1925),  W  W  Giog,  Books  and 
Booknun  in  the  Correspondence  of  Archbishop 
Parker  (1935) 

Parker,  Sir  Peter,  1721-1811,  British  admiral  Ho 
fought  in  the  Ameucan  Revolution,  especially  in 
the  unsuccessful  attack  on  Charleston  (1776)  and 
at  New  York  Ho  became  (1799)  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  but  is  chiefly  remembered  as  a  friend  ami 
patron  of  young  Horatio  Nelson  He  was  made  a 
baronet  m  1782  and  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by 
his  grandson,  Sir  Peter  Parker,  1785-1814  A 
captain  in  the  British  navy,  this  Sir  Peter  served  in 
the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  was  killed  in  the  United 
States  in  the  War  of  1812 

Parker,  Theodore,  1810-bO,  American  theologian 
and  social  reformer,  b  Lexington,  Mass  He  stud- 
ied languages  at  home,  taught  school,  and  passed 
the  examinations  at  Harvard  without  attending 
classes  He  graduated  from  Harvard  Divinity 
School  in  1836  and  was  pastor  (1837-46)  of  the 
First  Parish  (Unitarian)  Church,  West  Roxbury, 
Mass  The  liberalism  which  he  presented  in  Boston 
in  1841  and  amplified  in  his  scholarly  Discourse  of 
Matters  Pertaining  to  Religion  (1842)  was  then  so 
radical  that  the  Boston  Unitarian  clergy  withdrew 
from  him,  although  he  remained  a  member  of  their 
association  He  was  one  of  the  transcendentahsts, 
contributed  to  the  Dial,  and  edited  (1847-60)  the 
Massachusetts  Quarterly  Renew  In  1845  he  became 
preacher  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Congregational  So- 
ciety of  Boston,  and  in  1846  their  pastor  His  con- 
gregation grew  to  7,000  In  addition  he  lectured  at 
lyceums  thioughout  the  country  and  was  a  leader 
in  antislavery  and  prison-reform  activities  In 
1859  ill-health  forced  him  to  retire  and  travel,  arid 
he  died  in  Florence  After  his  death  Parker's  works 
were  widely  read,  and  his  once  radical  views  gamed 
acceptance  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  the 
Centenary  (15  vols ,  1907-13)  See  John  Weiss, 
The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Theodore  Parker 
(1864),  biographies  by  0  B  Frothinghain  (1874) 
and  H  S  Commager  (1936) 

Parker,  Willard,  1800-1884,  American  surgeon,  b 
Lyndeboro,  N.H ,  M  D.  Harvard,  1830.  From 
1839  to  1870  he  was  professor  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  A  noted 
New  York  surgeon,  he  was  first  m  the  United  States 
to  operate  for  inflammation  and  rupture  of  the 
bladder  and  for  abscessed  appendix.  The  WiUard 
Parker  Hospital  m  New  York  was  named  for  him 

Parker,  city  (pop.  1,244),  co  seat  of  Turner  co.,  SB 


S.Dak ,  SW  of  Sioux  Falls,  in  a  farm  and  dairy 

~  at  the  Am  -Calif,  line,  in  tho  Colorado 
river,  completed  1638  It  is  320  ft  high  and  856  ft 
long.  It  impounds  water  for  Los  Angeles  and  other 
coastal  municipalities,  has  a  power  plant,  and 
supplies  some  water  for  irrigation. 
Parkersburg.  1  Town  (pop  1,260),  N  central  Iowa, 
W  of  Waterloo;  mo.  1874  Not  far  is  Beaver 
Meadow  State  Park  9  City  (pop  30,103),  co  seat 
of  Wood  co  ,  NW  W  Va  ,  SSW  of  Wheeling  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Little  Kanawha  and  the  Ohio 
rivers,  settled  1785,  chartered  1820  It  is  an  indus- 
trial and  shipping  center  in  an  oil,  gas,  and  coal 
region,  producing  oil-well  equipment,  shovels, 
lumber,  glass,  steel,  rayon,  vitrohte,  porcelain,  and 
shoes  Near  the  city,  in  the  Ohio,  is  historic 
BLBNNERHAHHU/TT  ISLAND 

Parkes,  Sir  Henry,  1815-96,  Australian  statesman 
He  emigrated  from  England  to  Australia  in  1839 
and  founded  a  newspaper,  the  Empire  (1849-68), 
to  advocate  responsible  government  and  to  bring 
an  end  to  transporting  criminals  to  Australia  He 
served  (1854-61)  m  the  legislative  council  and  then 
in  the  assembly  of  New  South  Wales  Returning 
(18B3)  from  a  two-year  mission  to  England  in  the 
interests  of  immigration,  he  secured,  as  colonial 
secretary  of  New  South  Wales  (1866-68),  the  pas- 
sage of  the  first  education  act  From  1872  to  1891 
ho  dominated  provincial  polities  m  five  prime  min- 
isterslups  Free  trade,  civil  service  reform,  public 
works,  and  the  federation  of  the  Australian  colonies 
were  his  constant  concerns  See  biography  by  C 
E  Lyne  (1897). 
Parkesburg,  borough  (pop  2,288),  SE  Pa ,  W  of 

Philadelphia,  me    1872 
Parkes  process   see  SILVKR 

Park  Falls,  city  (pop  3,252),  N  Wis  ,  SE  of  Ashland 
and  on  the  Flambeau,  me   1912    An  earlv  lumber 
center,  it  now  makes  paper 
Park  Hills,  residential  town  (pop   1,615),  N  Ky  ,  a 

suburb  of  Covmgton,  me  1927 
Parkhurst,  Charles  Henry,  1842-1933,  American 
clergyman  and  reformer,  b  Frummgham,  Mass  , 
grad  Amhorst,  1866,  and  studied  theology  at  Halle 
and  Leipzig  He  was  pastor  of  the  Congicgational 
Church  at  Lenox,  Mass  (1874-80)  and  of  the 
Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Chuich,  New  York 
citv  (1880-1918)  Becoming  interested  jn  munici- 
pal affairs  and  having  been  elected  (1891)  president 
of  tho  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  ( Viuie,  Park- 
huiwt  inaugurated  a  campaign  against  Tammany 
Hall,  personally  collecting  evidences  of  corruption 
to  substantiate  his  charges  The  campaign  led  to 
the  appointment  of  tho  Lexow  committee  to  in- 
vestigate conditions  and  t*>  the  defeat  of  Tam- 
many and  tho  election  of  a  reform  major  in  1894 
Among  Paikhurst's  writings  are  Our  Fight  with 
Tammany  (1895)  and  My  Forty  Years  in  New 
York  (1923) 

Parkm,  city  (pop  1,412),  NE  Ark,  on  the  St 
Francis  river,  in  a  faim  area  Building  machinery 
is  made  here 

Parkman,  Francis,  1823  93,  American  tmtouan,  b 
Boston,  grad  Harvard  (B  A  ,  1844,  LL  B  ,  1846) 
In  1841-44  he  traveled  in  Europe  foi  1m  health, 
and  in  1846  he  started  his  journey  along  the  Oregon 
Trail  for  the  dual  purpose  of  health  and  study  of 
the  Indians  He  lived  for  a  time  with  d.  band  of 
Sioux  and  mixed  freely  with  hunters,  trappers,  and 
other  frontiersmen.  On  his  return  to  Boston  ho 
collapsed  ph>sically  and  moved  to  Brattleboro,  Vt 
Theie  Parkman  dictated  to  his  cousin  The  Oregon 
Trail,  published  first  in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine 
and  m  book  form  as  The  Calif oinia  and  Oregon 
Trail  (1849),  the  shorter  title  was  resumed  m  later 
editions  Despite  his  nervous  trouble  and  his  ex- 
treme weakness  of  sight,  which  compelled  him  to 
make  notes  with  the  aid  of  a  spec  lal  wire  frame  from 
books  and  manuscripts  read  to  him,  he  labored  on 
his  History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  (1851)  He 
grew  worse  for  a  time,  and  temporarily  had  to 
abandon  his  historic  al  work  To  keep  himself 
occupied  he  wrote  a  novel,  V assail  Morion  (1856), 
which  was  not  very  successful,  he  also  took  up  the 
study  of  hortu  ulture  In  this  he  bee  ame  an  expert, 
retaining  his  interest  throughout  his  life,  m  1866 
The  Book  of  Roses  was  published  and  from  1871  to 
1872  he  was  professor  of  horticulture  at  Harvard 
Following  a  trip  to  Paris  m  1868  to  seek  medical 
aid,  there  were  several  years  in  which  he  was  un- 
able to  continue  his  researches  Hus  studies  of  the 
history  of  Canada  and  the  early  Northwest  were 
eventually  resumed,  however,  resulting  in  Pioneers 
of  France  in  the  New  Wmld  (1865),  The  Jesu%ts  tn 
North  America  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (1867), 
The  Discovery  of  the  Great  West  (1869,  llth  and 
later  ods  ,  pub  as  La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the 
Great  West,  1879),  TheOld  Regime  in  Canada  (1874), 
Count  Frontenac  and  New  France  under  Louis  XIV 
(1877),  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  (1884),  and  A  Half- 
Century  of  Conflict  (1802)  Parkman  served  for  a 
time  as  overseer  of  Harvard  and  later  as  a  fellow  of 
the  Harvard  Corp.  ( 1876--88)  He  was  a  founder  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  (1879)  and 
was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  (1876-78),  Despite  the  severe  physical 
handicap*  which  beset  him,  Parkman  had  superior 
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literary  gifts  which,  combined  with  his  careful 
historical  research,  gained  him  wide  contemporary 
prominence  and  established  his  name  among  the 
great  historians  of  America  His  work  showed  both 
anti-Catholic  and  antidemocratic  prejudices,  but  it 
usually  managed  to  combine  accuracy  and  vigor  of 
expression.  There  are  several  editions  of  Parkman's 
complete  works  H»  journals  have  been  edited  by 
Mason  Wade  (1947).  See  biographies  by  C  H 
Famham(1900).H  0  8odgwick(  1904),  and  Mason 
Wade  (1042) 

Park  Range,  part  of  the  Rocky  Mts  ,  central  Colo- 
and  S  W\  o  ,  extending  N  from  the  Colorado  river 
The  southeastern  part  of  the  range  is  known  as  the 
Gore  Kango,  the  northwest  extension  in  Wyoming 
as  the  Sierra  Madre  The  highest  peak  of  the  Park 
Range  is  Mt  Lincoln  (14,284  ft ),  at  the  extreme 
south  end  of  the  Gore  Range 

Park  Rapids,  village  (pop  2,64.1),  co  seat  of  Hub- 
bard  oo  ,  N  central  Minn  ,  E  of  Detroit  Lakes, 
founded  1880  It  is  a  resort  in  a  lumber  ami  dairy 
region 

Park  Ridge  1  Residential  city  (pop  12,063),  NE 
111  ,  northwest  suburb  of  Chicago,  me  1910  1 
Borough  (pop  2,519),  NE  N  J  ,  S  of  Pearl  River, 
N  Y  ,  settled  c  1770,  me  1894 

Park  River,  city  (pop  1,408),  NE  N  Ddk  ,  on  the 
Park  river  ami  NW  of  Grand  Forks,  me  1890  It 
is  a  trade  ( enter  for  a  farm  area 

Parkside.  boiough  (pop  1,579),  Delaware  to,  SE 
Pa  ,  SW  of  Philadelphia 

Parkston,  city  (pop  1,305),  SE  8  Dak  ,  S  of  Mitchell, 
founded  1886  It  is  a  farm  trade  tenter  for  a  Ger- 
m-in and  Cze(h  community 

parlement  (par'lumunt,  Fr  parlurn3/),  in  French 
history,  the  (hief  judiciary  body  under  the  oncwn 
rfgime  In  1789  there  were,  besides  the  Parlement 
of  Pans,  provincial  parlements  with  their  seats  at 
Aix-cn-Proveiiee,  Arras,  Besancon,  Bordeaux,  Col- 
mar,  Dijon,  Douai,  Grenoble,  Metz,  Nantv,  Pau, 
Rennes,  Rouen,  and  Toulouse  The  Parlement  of 
Paris,  however,  had  "superior  authority  It  grew 
out  of  the  feudal  Curia  Regis  and  tuav  be  said  to 
have  had  a  separate  existence  aitue  the  reign  of 
Louis  IX  (13th  tent  )  It  consisted  of  three  sepa- 
rate chambers  —the  grarid-chamlrre,  the  chambre  des 
requtten,  ind  the  chamhrr  des  cn<]tt$t(n — and  it  grad- 
uall\  ai  quired  a  vorv  complex  and  elaborate  01- 
ganizatinn  Its  functions  were  originally  purely 
judiciary,  but  it  a<  quired  considerable  political 
powei  from  the  fa<  t  that  royal  odu  tb  entered  into 
ton  c  onlj  after  being  registered  by  it  and  also  from 
its  right  to  make  remoiistiawob  The  kuig,  how- 
ever, could  force  the  Parlement  of  Paris  to  register 
an>  edict  if  he  ordered  it  to  do  so  in  a  "bed  of 
justice,"  i  e  ,  a  solemn  meeting  of  the  parlement  at 
whic  h  the  king  attended  in  person  Though  the 
parlement  often  championed  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple against  arbitrary  royal  a<  tion,  its  own  moves 
were  sometimes  dictated  by  the  narrow  interests  of 
its  members,  a  hereditary  (  asto  of  magistrates,  and 
bj  the  desires  of  the  great  nobles  Such  was  the 
tase  at  the  time  of  the  FKOVDK  against  Mazarm 
(17th  tent  )  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XV  the  parle- 
ments rebelled  against  continuance  of  wartime 
taxes  after  the  end  (17b.i)  of  the  Seven  Years  War 
Louis,  thiough  his  chancellor,  Rene  de  MAUPEOU, 
unsuccessfully  sought  to  crush  their  power  The 
parlements  were  abolished  (1771)  and  a  new  judi- 
cial sjstem  was  substituted  Although  the  new 
s>  stem  did  away  with  the  sale  of  magistrac  ies,  sim- 
plified pro<  edure,  and  represented  a  step  forward, 
it  fallen  because  there  were  no  trained  magistrates 
to  replace  the  old  ones  Public  opinion  generally 
favored  the  parloments,  which  weie  restored  (1774) 
by  Loqw  XVI  In  1787-88  the  Pailcment  of  Paris 
and  the  provincial  parlements  successfully  defied 
the  fiscal  reforms  proposed  by  LOM^NIE  UB  BRI- 
BING to  save  France  fiom  bankruptcy,  their  atti- 
tude led  directly  to  the  calling  of  the  btates-Gen- 
oral  of  1789,  with  which  the  Fiench  Revolution 
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..icy,  Peter  see  GOODRICH,  SAMUEL  GRISWOID 
Parliament,  legislative  assembly  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  British  Empire  It  has  been,  however, 
from  the  beginning  of  its  history  much  moie  than 
a  legislative  body  In  the  course  of  time  it  has  come 
to  represent  the  actual  sovereign  of  Great  Bntian, 
while  the  king  remains  sovereign  m  name  only 
Parliament  consists,  technically,  of  the  king,  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
the  word  in  common  usage  refers  to  the  members 
of  the  two  houses  or,  more  usually,  to  Commons 
alone  The  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords  have  t>een 
negligible  since  1911  The  great  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons  lies,  historically,  in  its  control 
of  the  finances  of  government  Membership  in  the 
House  of  Lords  is  hereditary  (except  for  the  Angli- 
can bishops)  for  the  peers  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland  There  are  at  present  more  than  800 
eligible  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  only  a 
fraction  of  that  number  choose  to  tut  in  the  House 
Commons  is  an  elective  body  of  625  members,  506 
for  England,  36  for  Wales  and  Monmouth,  71  for 
Scotland,  and  12  for  Northern  Ireland  The  pre- 
siding officer  is  the  speaker,  who  is  elected  from  the 
party  m  power  at  the  time  and  who  customarily 
holds  office  until  he  decides  to  retire  The  two- 
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party  system  is  a  feature  of  English  parliamentary 
government  The  party  elected  to  a  majority 
position  chooses  the  executive  head  of  the  govern- 
ment (the  prime  minister),  and  the  minority  party 
functions  m  Parliament  as  "His  Majesty's  loyal 
Opposition  "  When  the  government  party  is  un- 
able to  get  parliamentary  support  on  major  issues 
it  is  obliged  to  call  a  general  election  for  a  new 
Parliament  Unlike  the  American  system,  there  is 
no  clear  separation  of  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  government,  the  executive  branch 
is,  in  effect,  a  committee  of  the  legislature  The 
Bntish  Parliament  has  had  great  influence  as  a 
model  for  legislative  bodies  m  other  democratic 
countries  (see  LEGISLATURE)  In  its  slow  evolution 
in  Great  Britain,  Parliament  drew  upon  many  other 
institutions  and  customs,  such  as  the  inquest,  the 
jury,  popular  election,  and  the  clerical  convoca- 
tion There  is  no  historical  continuity  between  the 
Anglo-Saxon  witenagemot  and  the  modern  British 
Parliament  The  first  steps  in  the  development  of 
the  modern  institution  do  not  become  apparent 
until  long  after  the  Norman  Conquest  The  pas- 
sages in  the  Magna  Carta  once  thought  to  refer  to 
Parliament  are  no  longer  read  in  that  light  It  was 
in  the  l«ith  cent ,  however,  that  the  fundamental 
changes  occurred  which  weie  to  produce  Parlia- 
ment through  a  long,  slow  process  of  blind  evolu- 
tion working  in  many  lines  The  Curia  Regis,  the 
king's  feudal  court  to  which  he  summoned  the 
tenants  in  chief  and  the  great  barons  both  lay  and 
clerical,  was  the  kernel  of  one  line  of  development, 
which,  when  completed,  produced  what  is  now  the 
House  of  Lords  The  other  mam  line  of  develop- 
ment was  the  convocation  of  representatives  of 
other  social  elements  of  the  state,  usually  to  con- 
sult with  the  king  about  finances  (not  to  "consent 
to  taxation"  in  the  modern  sense)  and,  less  impor- 
tantly, to  discuss  other  elements  of  administration, 
this  group  was  ultimately  to  become  the  House  of 
Commons  The  Curia  Regis,  more  commonly 
called  the  king's  council  or  the  great  council,  was 
not  primarily  a  legislative  lx>dv  but  had  judicial, 
executive,  and  merely  quasi-legislative  powers 
Parliament  was  in  its  early  days  the  '  high  couit 
of  Parliament,"  as  it  still  nominally  is  The  devel- 
opment of  the  heritable  right  of  certain  barons  to 
be  summoned  to  the  king's  council,  which  was 
originally  composed  at  the  king's  will,  gave  rise  to 
the  peerage,  but  this  development  was  not  at  all 
secure  until  the  reign  of  Edward  III  (H27-77), 
ami  even  then  was  far  from  inviolable  'Ihe  name 
House  of  Lords  was  not  attached  to  the  body  until 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII  Commons  came,  instead, 
from  an  irregular  soiies  of  meetings  at  which  repre- 
sentatives of  the  country  were  gathered  into  a 
central  assembly — the  much-disputed  8t  Albans 
assembly  of  1213,  the  assembly  of  1227,  the  assem- 
bly for  an  aid  in  1254  The  word  parliamenlum 
(first  known  instance,  1239)  came  to  be  applied  to 
the  meeting  of  the  permanent  great  council,  which 
sometimes  met  at  the  same  time  as  a  central  as- 
sembly, but  there  was  no  organic  connection  be- 
tween them  In  1258  the  barons  made  a  powerful 
bid  for  authority  in  their  Mad  Parliament  at 
Oxford  A  new  molding  foico  came  to  play  in  the 
BARONS'  WAR,  when  Simon  de  MONTKORT  sum- 
moned representatives  of  the  counties  and  th«  les- 
ser clergy  in  an  attempt  to  gain  popular  support 
His  famous  Parliament  (1205)  included  two  repre- 
sentative burgesses  fiom  each  borough  and  ap- 
parently met  with  the  great  council  at  London 
All  the  elements  of  the  Parliament  were  now  as- 
sembled, but  the  organization  into  a  true  Parlia- 
ment had  not  yet  occurred  Even  the  so-called 
Model  Parliament  (1295)  summoned  by  Edward  I 
was  far  from  being  a  Parliament  in  the  later  sense 
of  the  woid,  and  its  significance  was  not  recog- 
nized at  the  time  It  did,  however,  set  a  precedent 
for  later  development  It  contained  a  division  of 
greater  barons,  lay  and  clerical,  and  another  divi- 
sion of  county  representatives  (knights),  borough 
representatives,  and  lesser  clergy  There  were  as 
yet  no  "houses  "  Neither  was  there  the  definite 
division  into  three  estates  as  in  the  continental  as- 
semblies (see  STATES-GENRKAL)  Sometime  later 
the  lesser  clergy  retired  to  their  own  convocations 
and  thus  left  only  two  estates  in  the  developing 
Parliament  Financial  questions  were  important 
in  the  early  14th  cent ,  but  judicial  questions  prob- 
ably dominated  This  amorphous  body — a  small 
permanent  council  (gradually  withdrawn  as  the 
privy/council),  the  large  summoned  council  of  peers, 
and  the  representative  assembly,  which  met  more 
and  more  regularly  at  the  same  time  aa  the  peers 
and  was  called  in  to  consult  with  them  on  affairs  of 
the  realm — gradually  took  on  a  more  definite 
shape  The  alarms  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II 
fostered  development  of  a  body  that  controlled 
public  opinion,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III 
the  formative  institution  began  to  take  on  its  now 
familiar  appearance  One  exceedingly  important 
step  was  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  taxation  from 
the  king  to  Parliament,  and  soon  definitely  to  Com- 
mons In  1340  Parliament  was  able  to  assert  this 
control  over  Edward  III,  and  in  spite  of  later 
difficulties  the  right  then  established  became 
permanent  This  circumstance  gave  Parliament 
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the  opportunity  for  asserting  other  rights.  As  the 
high  court,  it  also  passed  upon  novel  cases  and  had 
thereby  the  power  to  determine  new  laws.  Even 
more  important,  this  court  was  empowered  to  re- 
ceive and  consider  the  complaints  and  petitions  for 
redress  of  the  nation  and  to  submit  tho.se  petitions, 
or  others,  to  the  king  The  power  to  withhold 
financial  grants  to  the  king  enabled  Parliament  to 
force  his  acceptance  of,  and  action  on,  these  peti- 
tions Gradually  the  petition  form  was  supplanted 
by  the  drafting  of  bills  sent  to  the  king  and  ulti- 
mately enacted  by  Commons,  Lords,  and  king  to- 
gether Parliament  also  was  able  to  assert  its  nght 
to  have  a  share  in  the  control  of  the  administration; 
in  1.340,  with  the  nght  to  tax,  come  the  nght  to 
audit  A  little  later  came  the  right  (established  by 
1370),  developed  from  its  judicial  authority,  of 
Parliament  to  impeach  officers  of  the  king  In  the 
reigns  of  the  Lancastrian  kings,  Parliament  indeed 
seems  to  have  had  an  almost  complete  control  of 
adtmnistiation  In  the  15th  cent  development  was 
somewhat  slowed  Parliament's  legislative  func- 
tions continued  to  increase,  however,  and  its  judi- 
cial poweis  to  dec  lino  Membeis  of  Parliament  had 
grown  self-conscious  and  even  before  Tudor  times 
were  insisting  upon  some  pailiamentary  "privi- 
leges," notably  freedom  from  arrest  and  molesta- 
tion and  freedom  of  speec  h  With  the  growth  of  a 
strong  kingship  under  the  Yorkists  and  especially 
under  the  Tudore,  Parliament  became  a  mere  in- 
stiument  of  the  king,  but  it  is  significant  that  the 
monarch  felt  obliged  to  w oik  through  Paihament 
and  not  outside  it  Th«  House  of  Lords  with  the 
chancellor  and  the  House  of  Commons  with  its 
speaker  now  appealed  in  their  modern  form  The 
Reformation  in  England  greatly  increased  the 
powers  of  Parliament  because  it  was  through  the 
nominal  agency  of  Parliament  that  the  Church  of 
England  was  established  With  the  accession  of 
James  I,  Parliament  was  able  to  assert  its  theoretic 
claims  in  practice  and  voiced  demands  not  merely 
to  collateral  power  but  to  actual  sovereignty  This 
was  the  fundamental  constitutional  issue  of  the 
PURITAN  REVOLUTION  The  Parliaments  of  the 
reigns  of  JAMFS*  I  and  CHARLI-S  I  led  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  king,  and  only  financial  necessity  com- 
pelled the  king  to  summon  them  In  1628  Parlia- 
ment presented  the  PETITION  OF  RIGHT  to  Charles 
I,  demanding  that  its  sole  authority  to  levy  taxes 
ho  recognized  Charles  reluctantly  accepted  this 
dictum,  hut  continued  to  oppose  Parliament  The 
Short  Parliament,  which  lasted  three  weeks  m  1640 
and  was  prorogued  by  the  king,  was  a  prelude  to 
th«  Long  Parliament  (1040-49),  which  headed  the 
opposition  to  the  king  in  the  civil  war  Victory 
did  not,  however,  hnng  Parliament  the  complete 
sovereignty  for  which  it  was  striving  Quarrels 
with  the  armv  led  to  Pride's  Purge  (see  PRIDB, 
THOMAS)  ,  all  members  opposed  to  the  army 
were  expelled  and  the  remaining  Rump  Parlia- 
ment functioned  only  lamely  until  165.1  Then 
Oliver  CRQMWKLL  assumed  complete  control.  The 
nominated  Parliament  in  the  Protectorate  was  a 
meie  travesty  Yet  the  revolution  had  reall> 
settled  the  issue  The  RESTORATION  brought 
Parliament  back  into  power,  Charles  II  accepted  it 
and  set  about  managing  it  Hatred  and  distrust  of 
James  II  led  to  the  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688, 
which  permanently  affirmed  parliamentary  sover- 
eignty Under  Anne  even  the  royal  veto  on  legis- 
lation disappeared  The  appearance  of  parties  (see 
WHIU  and  TORY)  brought  a  new  turn  m  parlia- 
ment arv  development.  In  the  18th  cent  Parlia- 
ment established  its  complete  control  over  the 
ministry  and  its  appointment,  though  there  was 
some  resistanc  e  to  this  tendency  even  into  the  19th 
cent  ,  the  attempt  of  GEORGE  III  to  reestablish 
personal  rule  failed  Another  development  was 
slower  in  coming  Parliament  actually  represented 
only  the  propertied  upper  classes  "Pocket" 
boioughs,  in  which  representative  election  had  be- 
come farcical,  wholesale  manipulation  of  elections, 
and  control  of  legislation  by  the  privileged  were  the 
accepted  rule  in  the  18th  cent ,  but  new  and  power- 
ful social  classes  were  appearing  with  the  Industrial 
Revolution  Democratic  doctrines  gamed  ground 
A  leading  issue  of  politics  in  the  19th  cent  was  the 
demand  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  and  the 
reform  of  Parliament  The  first  step  toward  this 
was  achieved  in  the  great  HLFORM  BILL  OF  1832 
The  growth  of  CHAHTIBM  and  i  ontmuod  democratic 
agitation  led  to  the  KKFORM  BILL  OF  1867,  sup- 
plemented in  1884,  and  the  eventual  establishment 
of  universal  suffrage  m  1918  The  growth  of  Great 
Britain  changed  the  complexion  of  Parliament 
somewhat  throughout  the  centuries  Henry  VIII 
made  Wales  into  shires  and  introduced  24  Welsh 
members  to  Commons  The  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  1707  added  Scottish  peers  to  the 
House  of  Lotds  and  45  members  to  Commons. 
In  1800  the  lush  Parliament  yielded  place  to  repre- 
sentation by  100  members  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment The  question  of  Irish  representation  or  a 
sepaiate  lush  Parliament  was  one  of  the  central 
questions  in  the  long  Inah  struggle  for  Horo  MULH. 
Today  only  Northern  Ireland  is  consolidated  with 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  in  Parliament  The 
class  represented  in  the  House  of  Lords  began  to 
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PARLIAMENTARY  LAW 

lose  power  in  the  later  19th  cent  and.  through 
long  conflict  with  Commons  the  House  of  Lords 
lost  power  too.  Commons  was  able  to  intimidate 
Lords  by  the  threat  of  having  the  crown  ore- 
ate  enough  new  peers  to  override  any  opposition 
ID.  Lords,  but  the  contest  between  the  two 
houses  over  the  financial  bill  of  1909  finally 
led  Commons  to  a  more  diastie  solution  The 
Parliament  Act  of  1911  stripped  the  House  of 
Lords  of  almost  all  its  power.  The  rise  of 
socialism  m  Great  Britain  since  1945  has  not 
greatly  affected  the  machinery  of  government,  and 
Parliament  continues  to  function  in  the  pattern 
established  over  many  centuries  Pailiament  is 
housed  in  historic  Westminster  Palace,  once  a 
residence  of  the  English  kings  In  May,  1041,  the 
House  of  Commons  chamber  was  completely 
destroyed  bv  German  bombs  The  lower  house 
sat  m  the  House  of  Lords  chamber  while  its  own 
quarters  were  being  restored  Seo  A  L  Lowell, 
The  Government  of  England  (W1&- 17) ,  A  B  White, 
The  Making  of  the  English  Constitution,  449-1485 
(2d  ed,  1925),  A.  F  Pollard,  The  Evolution  of 
Parliament  (2d  ed  ,  1920) ,  G  B  Adams,  Consti- 
tutional History  of  England  (revised  by  Robert 
Schuyler,  1934),  Ramsay  Muir,  How  Britain  is 
Governed  (3d  rev  ed  ,  19.45),  W  J  Brown,  Every- 
body'* Guide  to  Parliament  (1946),  G  F  M  Cam- 
pion, An.  Introduction  to  the  Procedure  of  the  House 
of  Commons  (2d  ed  ,  1947) ,  W  Ivor  Jennings, 
Parliament  (1948) 

parliamentary  law,  rules  under  which  deliberative 
bodies  conduct  their  proceedings  In  English- 
speaking  countries  these  are  based  on  the  prai  tice 
of  the  English  Parliament,  chiefly  m  the  House  of 
Commons  British  parliamentary  law  is  conven- 
tional, rather  than  statutory,  including  traditions 
and  precedents  as  well  as  the  Standing  Orders  of 
the  House  Thomas  Jefferson  when  presiding  over 
the  U  S  Senate  prepared  a  manual  of  parliamentary 
law  based  on  the  practice  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  this  practice  has  generally  been  followed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  well  H  VI 
Roberta's  Rules  of  Order  (1876),  drawn  from  the 
uaagea  of  all  three  bodies,  is  the  usually  a<  i  epted 
authority  on  parliamentary  law  Parliamentary 
law  includes  the  rules  necessary  for  the  efh't  lent 
and  equitable  <  onduct  of  business  by  an  assembly 
In  Britain  the  effective  interpreter  of  parliamentary 
law  is  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  president  of  the  Senate, 
who  are  partisan  figures,  unlike  their  British  coun- 
terparts See  J  J  Auer,  Essential*  of  Parliamen- 
tary Procedure  (1942),  J  Q  Tilson,  Manual  of 
Parliamentary  Procedure  (1949) 
Parlow,  Kathleen,  1890-,  American  violinist,  b 
Canada  She  appeared  in  the  United  States  and 
England  as  a  child  prodigy,  studied  (1906-7)  with 
Leopold  Auer  m  Russia,  had  a  successful  concert 
career,  and  later  taught  at  Mills  College 
Parma  (par'mu,  Ital  par'nia),  city  (pop  65,126), 
capital  of  Parma  prov  ,  Emilia-Rotnagna,  N  cen- 
tral Italy,  on  the  Aemtlian  Way  It  is  an  agricul- 
tural market  and  a  silk-producing  center  A  Roman 
colony  after  183  B  C  ,  it  was  a  free  commune  by  the 
12th  cent  ,  later  passed  under  foreign  rulers,  and 
was  added  (16th  cent  )  to  the  Papal  States  by  Pope 
Julius  II  In  1545  Pope  Paul  III  created  the  duchy 
of  Parma  and  PIAOENZA,  a  sulxatantial  territory,  and 
bestowed  it  upon  his  son,  Pierluigi  FARNEBL,  whose 
descendants  ruled  it  (with  interruptions)  till  1731 
The  duchy  then  fell,  through  the  female  line,  to  the 
Spanish  Bourbons,  the  cadet  line  of  BOURBON- 
PARMA  began  in  1748  It  was  displaced  in  1802, 
when  Napoleon  1  annexed  the  duchy  to  France 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  awarded  it  to  MARIK 
LomsiB,  who  ruled  it  from  1816  to  1847 ,  it  was  then 
restored  to  the  Bourbons  In  1860  the  duchy  was 
incorporated  into  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  Parma 
is  rich  in  works  of  CORRECJUIO,  who  painted  frescoes 
for  the  Convent  of  St  Paul  and  for  the  Roman- 
esque cathedral  The  octagonal  baptistery  (1  3th 
cent )  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy  Among  the 
buildings  damaged  in  the  Second  Woi  Id  War  is  the 
Pilotta  (the  unfinished  palace  of  the  Farnese), 
which  contains  an  art  gallery,  the  interesting 
wooden  Farnese  Theater  (built  in  1618),  arid  the 
Palatina  Library  Parma  was  a  center  of  learning 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  its  university  dates  its  official 
existence  from  1502  The  region  of  Parma  is  noted 
for  its  hard  Parmesan  cheese 

Parma.  1  Village  (pop  1,085),  SW  Idaho,  in  the 
Boise  river  valley,  near  the  Oregon  line  NW  of 
Caldwell,  me  1904  The  farming  center  is  in  the 
area  of  the  Boise  PROJECT  S  City  (pop  1,187), 
BE  Mo  ,  SW  of  Cairo,  111 ,  in  a  cotton  and  farm  area, 
me  1906  3  City  (pop  10,366),  NE  Ohio,  in  the 
Cleveland  metropolitan  area,  me  1925 
Parma  Heights,  village  (pop  1,330),  NE  Ohio,  m 
the  Cleveland  metropolitan  area,  settled  1818,  me 
1912 

Parmashta   (parm&sh'tu),  one  of  Hainan's  sons 
Esther  9  9 

Parmenas  (par'menus),  one  of  the  seven  deacons 
He  IB  said  to  have  died  a  martyr  at  Philtppi    Acts 
6  5 
Paraenldes  (parm«n1d6*),  b.  c.514  BC,  Greek 
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philosopher  of  Elea,  leading  figure  of  the  ELBATIO 
SCHOOL  The  theory  of  XBNOPHANBB  concerning  the 
unity  of  all  existence  inspired  the  basic  postulate 
of  Parmemdes — that  being  was  the  sole  and  eternal 
reality  He  held  all  change  to  be  an  illusion  of  the 
senses  Sense  perception  reveals  a  world  of  plural- 
ity— of  appearance  and  diverse  opinions  The  true 
world,  conceived  by  logic,  is  a  unity,  unchangeable 
and  immovable  A  dialogue  of  Plato  bears  his  name 
Parraenion  (parmg'nSun),  d  330  B  C  ,  Macedonian 
general  He  served  under  PHILIP  II  On  Philip's 
death  Parmomon  was  laigelv  responsible  for  the 
adhesion  of  the  part  of  the  army  in  Asia  to  ALEX- 
ANDER THE  GREAT.  He  and  the  young  king  were 
warm  friends,  and  at  Issus  and  Arbela,  Parmemon 
commanded  the  left  wing,  while  Alexander  himself 
led  the  right  When  Alexander  was  pushing  east- 
ward in  Persia,  he  left  Parmemon  to  govern  Media 
While  the  king  was  in  Drangiana  (330  B  C  ),  a  plot 
was  discovered  which  seemed  to  implicate  Philotas, 
Parmemon's  son  Philotas,  when  tortured,  named 
his  father  as  an  aceomplu  e  Parmemon  was  killed 
at  the  king's  command 

Parmesan  cheese,  (pdr'mCtaun,  p  ir'muzon"),  very 
hard,  sharp-flavored,  Italian  bkim-milk  cheese, 
general  1\  used  grated 

Parmigiano  (purme'ju'nd)  or  Parmigianino  (-jftnS'- 
no),  1503-40,  Italian  painter  and  etcher  of  the 
Lombard  school  His  real  name  was  Francesco 
Mazzola,  but  he  was  called  Parmigiano  from  his 
birthplace,  Parma  At  first  influenced  by  Correg- 
gio,  he  later  visited  Rome,  whore  he  w  as  pi  ofoundly 
affected  by  Raphael's  style  His  successful  career 
in  Rome  was  interrupted  by  the  sack  of  the  city  in 
1527,  and  he  fled  to  Bologna,  where  he  painted  for 
the  nuns  of  St  Margaret  his  famous  altai  piece, 
Madonna  and  Child  with  St  Margaret  and  Other 
Saints  (Bologna)  In  1531  he  returned  to  Parma, 
where  his  remaining  years  were  spent  in  poverty 
arid  misfortune  Among  his  important  works  are 
Vision  of  St  J<rome  (National  Gall,  London), 
Madonna  dal  Collo  Lungo  (Pitti  Palace,  Florence) , 
Cupid  Making  a  How,  his  best-known  picture,  often 
attributed  to  Correggio  (Vienna),  Annunciation 
(Ambrosian  Library,  Milan),  the  famous  frescoes 
in  San  Giovanni  Evangchsta,  Parma,  painted  be- 
fore his  Roman  sojourn,  and  portraits  in  the 
museums  of  Naples,  Madrid,  arid  Vienna  Parmi- 
giano is  credited  with  having  introduced  etching 
into  Italy  His  few  extant  prints  reveal  a  sketchy 
but  vigorous  and  graceful  style 

Parnach  (pcir'mlk),  Zebulumte     Nurn   34  25 

Parnaiba  (partme'bu),  rivor,  c  750  mi  long,  rising 
in  NL  Brazil  and  forming  the  boundary  between 
Maranhao  dtid  Piaui  states  It  flows  generally 
northward  to  the  Atlantic  near  the  town  of  Par- 
naiba (pop  22,176),  which  is  the  shipping  <  enter  of 
the  river  valley  Former  spellings  were  Parnahiba 
and  Parnahv  ba 

Parnassians  (purna'shunz),  group  of  19th-century 
French  poeta,  so  called  from  thoir  journal  the 
Parna*se  contimporain  Issued  from  1866  to  1876, 
it  included  pocrnw  of  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Banville, 
Sully-Prudhomme,  Verlame,  and  J  M  de  Heredia 
(1842-1905)  The  Parnassians,  in  reaction  to  the 
looser  romantic  forms,  strove  for  exact  and  fault- 
less workmanship,  selecting  exotic  and  classical 
subjects  which  they  treated  with  rigidity  of  form 
and  emotional  detachment  See  HYMBOLIHTS 

Parnassus  (pilma'sus),  mountain,  more  than  8,000 
ft  high,  SW  Phocis,  Greece  It  was  sacred  to 
Apollo,  Dionysus,  and  the  Muses  The  stalactite 
cave  of  the  Corvnan  nymphs  and  the  fountain  of 
CASTALIA  were  on  its  slopes,  the  Pythian  games 
were  held  higher  up,  and  at  the  foot  lav  DEI  PHI 
Parnassus  was  thus  sacred  to  letters,  learning,  and 
art  The  modern  name  IB  Liakura  or  Liakoura 

Parnell,  Charles  Stewart,  1846-91,  Irish  nationalist 
leader  Frail,  nervous,  haughty,  sensitive,  and  only 
a  mediocre  orator,  he  nevertheless  possessed  a  fas- 
cination which  enabled  him  to  lead  men  with 
remarkable  effectiveness  A  Protestant,  an  oppor- 
tunist who  was  also  a  fierce  lover  of  justice,  he 
excelled  in  uniting  different  elements  of  Irish  pa- 
triots— moderate  land  reformers  and  Home  Rule 
advocates,  friends  of  law  and  friends  of  violence — 
in  a  common  cause  Parnell  was  made  sheriff  of 
Wicklow  in  1874  and  became  a  follower  of  Isaac 
Butt  Elected  to  Parliament  in  1875,  he  deter- 
mined soon  on  a  policy  of  obstruction,  impressing 
the  House  with  the  gravity  of  the  Irish  problem  by 
filibusters  that  sometimes  kept  them  in  session  all 
night  In  1878  he  received  the  support  of  the 
Fenians  and  joined  in  the  agitation  against  the 
Irish  land  laws  He  also  bid  for  the  financial  and 
moral  support  of  Irish-Americans  and  was  well 
equipped  to  appeal  to  them  as  the  grandson  of  the 
American  naval  hero,  Charles  Stewart  In  1879  he 
became  president  of  the  National  Land  League 
(nee  IRISH  LAND  QUESTION)  and  in  1880  visited  the 
United  States  The  agitation  produced  a  great 
increase  in  crime  against  landlords  and  a  harsh 
bill  to  check  it  was  passed  (1881)  over  Parnell's 
opposition  In  1881  Parnell  started  a  paper, 
United  Ireland,  edited  by  William  O'Brien,  to  sup- 
port the  Land  League,  he  encouraged  the  boycott 
as  a  means  of  bringing  pressure  on  landlords  and 

land  agents.   Arrested  for  his  activities  and  put  in 


prison  at  Kilmamham,  he  issued  from  jail  a  no-rent 
manifesto,  the  populanty  of  which  caused  him  to 
be  referred  to  as  the  "uncrowned  king  of  Ireland  " 
He  was  released  by  the  so-called  Treaty  of  Kil- 
mamham, by  which  the  government  agreed  to  settle 
the  question  of  arrears  in  land  rent  if  Parnell  would 
help  check  violence  against  landlords  The  slaying 
(May  6,  1882)  of  two  prominent  English  officials 
in  Dublin — the  famous  Phoenix  Park  murders — 
shocked  Parnell  as  much  as  it  did  the  English,  but 
the  Irish  leader  opposed  the  coercive  Crimea  Act 
which  followed  and  was  therefore  constantly 
charged  with  encouraging  terrorism  He  supported 
the  Irish  National  League,  founded  to  replace  the 
dissolved  National  Land  League,  and  both  Irish 
and  American  followers  retained  confidence  in  him 
In  1886  the  Liberals'  threat  to  renew  the  Crime 
Act  of  1882  caused  Parnoll  to  throw  the  Irish  vote 
to  the  Tones,  and  the  Gladstone  ministry  fell  The 
Irish  question  was  now  paramount  in  English 
politics  for  a  decade,  and  the  Irish  vote  a  deciding 
factor  up  to  the  First  World  War  The  Home  Rule 
issue  split  the  Liberals  (see  LIBERAL  PARTY)  and 
defeated  the  Gladstone  government  of  1886  At 
this  point,  Purnell  swung  back  to  the  Liberals, 
forming  a  definite  alliance  In  1887  The  Times 
printed  a  series  of  hostile  articles  on  "Parnellism 
ami  Crime,"  ending  with  a  facsimile  letter,  pur- 
porting to  carry  Parnell's  signature  and  apologizing 
foi  his  denunc  mtion  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders 
A  special  commission  found  (1889)  that  this  letter, 
ana  others,  had  been  forged  by  one  Richard  Pigott, 
and  although  some  of  Pttrnell's  activities  were  cen- 
sured, he  and  his  associates  were  exonerated  In 
1889  Painell  was  named  as  co-i  espondent  in  the 
divorce  suit  of  Capt  William  O'Shea  against  his 
wife,  Katharine  Adultery  was  proved  and  a  di- 
vorce granted  (1890) ,  in  1891  Parnell  married  Mrs 
O'Shea  The  episode  ruined  his  political  influence, 
for  the  Catholic  priests  and  English  Liberalb  de- 
nounced him  and  the  Irish  group  split  into  Par- 
nelhtes  and  anti-Parnolhtea  His  effoits  to  leunito 
the  party  failed  and  broke  his  health  But  the 
importance  of  the  Irish  issue  remained,  and  other 
leaders  working  on  Parnoll's  beginnings  effected  a 
political  combination  which  secured  both  «i  com- 
plete land  leform  (190 i)  and  Home  Rule  (1914) 
See  biographies  by  his  wife,  Kathanne  Parnell 
(1914),  his  brother,  J  H  Painell  (191(>),  St  John 
Ervine  (1925),  William  O'Biien  (1926),  and  Joan 
Haslip  (1936),  M  M  O'Hara,  Chuf  and  Tribune, 
Partnll  and  Davitt  (1919),  Henry  Harrison,  Parnell 
Vindicattd  (1931) 

Parnell,  Thomas,  1679-1718,  Butish  poet,  b  Dub- 
lin Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  was 
archdeacon  of  Clogher  frort  1706  He  was  n  friend 
of  Pope  and  Swift,  and  his  veise  was  piaised  by 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith  His  best-known  poems, 
"The  Heimit,"  "The  Night-Piece  on  Death,"  and 
"Hymn  to  Contentment,"  with  otheis  are  reprinted 
in  Minor  Potto  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (ed  by 
H  1'A  Faus«et,  1930) 

Parnu  (par'noo),  Lstoni.ni  Pfirnu  (par'noo),  Ger 
Pernau  (par'riou),  <  iU  (pop  20,334),  SW  Estonia, 
a  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Riga  It  exports  timber  and 
flax  and  is  a  sawiiulling  center  It  was  founded 
c  1250  by  the  Livoman  Knights  and  he<  amo  a 
Hanseatic  i  it\  After  the  dissolution  (1561)  of  the 
Livonian  Order  it  was  contested  by  Sweden,  Rus- 
sia, and  Poland  Peter  I  of  Russia  took  it  from  the 
Swedes  in  1710,  and  its  cession  was  confirmed  by 
Sweden  in  1721  The  name  also  appears  as  P\  arnu 
parochial  school  (punVkcul)  [parish  school],  ele- 
mcntarv  school  supported  by  a  local  church  In 
the  United  States  such  schools  arc  maintained  bv 
a  number  of  denominations,  including  Lutherans 
and  Seventh-Day  Adventists,  but  vastly  the  most 
numerous  are  those  attached  to  Roman  Catholic 
parishes  These  aie  organized  by  dioceses,  each 
having  its  independent  system  with  a  superintend- 
ent (pi  lest  or  layman)  appointed  by  the  bishop 
Some  dioceses  maintain  high  BC  hools  Most  schools 
are  taught  by  members  of  religious  ordeis,  who 
usually  receive  little  more  than  subsistence  Their 
orders  and  the  Catholic  universities  maintain 
schools  to  train  the  teachers,  many  of  the  teachers 
aie  trained  at  non-Catholic  institutions  also  The 
maintenance  of  paioelual  schools  depends  on  the 
principle  of  the  Church  that,  education  being  first 
of  all  moral  tiaming,  it  is  the  duty  and  right  of  the 
Church  to  supet  vise  it  Catholic  s  are  not  requn  ed, 
but  are  strongly  urged,  to  send  their  children  to 
church  BC  hools  The  norirehgious  cumculum  of 
parochial  schools  paiallels  that  of  the  public  schools 
The  states  exerc  ise  little  supervision  over  parochial 
schools,  but  man>  require  all  teachers,  public  and 
private,  to  have  state  certificates  The  school  is 
usually  the  largest  feature  in  the  expenditure  of  a 
parish  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  non- 
Catholics,  the  parochial  school  system  is  an  Amei- 
ican  creation  and  was  established  by  a  ruling  of 
U  S.  bishops,  other  countries  have  parochial 
schools,  but  few  have  systems  so  thoroughly 
developed  The  parochial  schools  account  for  the 
bulk  of  the  attendance  at  private  schools  in  the 
United  States.  They  have  been  the  subject  of  some 
social  friction.  A  move  m  Oregon  to  compel  attend- 
ance at  the  public  schools  and  thus  legislate  the 
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parochial  school*  out  of  existence  was  declared 
unconstitutional  (1925).  Opponents  of  the  schools 
consider  them  antidemocratic,  and  the  supporters 
describe  the  attacks  as  dictated  by  anti-Catholic 
prejudice  and  fascistic  desires  to  override  a  minor- 
ity. The  question  of  aid  to  the  parochial  schools 
from  public  tax  funds  has  been  hotly  debated. 
Many  arguments  have  been  advanced  on  both 
sides,  one  of  the  side  of  the  opponents  13  that  money 
contributed  by  all  should  not  be  used  to  promote  a 
particular  creed,  especially  without  strong  state 
control,  one  of  the  side  of  the  proponents  of  state 
aid  w  that  the  money  of  Catholic  taxpayers  is  an 
important  part  of  state  funds  and  that  the  paro- 
chial schools  educate  many  students  who  would 
otherwise  be  wholly  the  burden  of  the  already 
overtaxed  public  schools  and  that  therefore  some 
part  of  the  expense  should  be  paid  from  public 
taxes 

parody  (pa'rude'),  mocking  imitation  in  verse  or 
prose  of  a  literary  work  One  of  the  oldest  parodies 
is  the  Greek  Battle  of  the  Frogs  antl  Mice,  which 
mocks  heroic  battles  in  Homer  This  method  of 
parody,  the  use  of  an  author's  exalted  stv  le  to  deal 
with  a  trivial  situation,  can  be  found  in  all  litera- 
tures at  all  periods  Aristophanes  was  a  master 
parodist,  especially  of  Euripides  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Goliards  (see  GOLIARDIO  BONGH)  used  the 
rituals  of  the  Church  to  sing  the  praises  of  Venus 
and  Bacchus.  In  English  hteiature  parodies  were 
written  by  Chaucer  and  John  Skolton  and  bv  scores 
of  writers  m  the  17th  cent  Almost  all  the  famous 
writers,  including  Shakspere  and  Milton,  have  been 
parodied,  and  many,  including  Pope,  Swift,  Field- 
ing, Byron,  Thaikeray,  and  Swinburne,  have 
written  parodies  In  the  19th  cent  Blarkwood's 
Magazine  contained  numerous  mot  k  imitations  of 
the  romantic  poets  In  more  recent  times  Max 
Beerbohm  in  prose  and  John  Squire  in  verse  are 
•well-known  parodists  In  America,  Bret  Harto 
wrote  numerous  parodies,  in  the  20th  tent  Ogden 
Nash  and  S  J  Perelman  const  iousl\  imitate  and 
ndit  ule  the  stv lea  of  poets  and  piose  wjiters,  while 
Caiolvn  Wells  and  Louis  Untermever  have  written 
more  conventional  parodies  of  single  {xwrns  See 
Geoige  Kite  Inn,  Surrey  of  Burt<  vque  and  Parody  in 
Enghth  (1'Hl) 

parole  (purol),  release  from  prison  of  a  convict  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  his  term  on  condition  that 
his  iic  tivities  he  restric  ted  and  that  he  report  reg- 
ularly to  an  officer  The  convict  remains  under 
sentence  until  the  end  of  his  term,  and  the  lextrie- 
tions  (as  of  lesidence,  occupation,  type  of  asso- 
ciates) and  the  supervision  are  intended  to  prevent 
a  relapse  into  ciirne  Any  violation  of  parole  may 
result  in  return  to  impiisonment  The  procedure 
of  parole  (often  called  probation)  i<?  regulated  by 
statute  in  the  jurisdictions  of  the  United  States 
It  is  less  often  administered  directly  1>\  the  execu- 
tive than  it  is  bv  a  board  or  officer  with  the  power 
to  release  a  convict  after  he  has  served  the  mini- 
mum of  an  indeterminate  sentence  Parole  is 
granted  to  one  who  has  shown  by  his  conduct  in 
puson  that  he  has  piobablv  reformed  It  is  de- 
signed to  save  the  expense  of  maintaining  in  prison 
persons  who  seem  to  offer  no  further  iisk  and 
speerhlv  to  rehabilitate  them  In  military  law,  a 
parole  is  the  promise  by  a  prisoner  of  war  on  being 
released  from  confinement  that  he  will  not  attempt 
to  escape  nor  will  he  take  up  arms  in  the  current 
hostilities  against  the  foites  which  captured  him 

paronychia   see  FELON 

Paropamisus  (pfl,"rupl'mTsus,  -puml'sus),  moun- 
tain range,  N  Afghanistan,  strett  lung  W  from  the 
Hindu  Kiihh  toward  the  Klburz  ruts  in  Iran  Occa- 
sionally the  name  is  extended  to  the  Hindu  Kush 
The  Paropamisus  itself  gives  rise  to  the  Murgab 
and  Han  Rud  (\rius)  rivers 

Paros  (pa'rfis.  Gr  pa'r6s),  island  (77  sq  mi  ,  pop 
9,003),  off  SE  Greoc  e,  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  one  of  the 
CYPI  ADE8  The  land  slopes  from  Mt  Hagios  Ihas, 
2,500  ft  high,  to  the  coast,  on  the  mountain  are  the 
quarries  of  the  beautiful  white  Parian  marble,  used 
by  sculptors  as  early  as  the  6th  cent  B  C  The 
Ionian  colonists  of  Paros  in  turn  sent  out  colonies 
to  Thasos  and  the  Sea  of  Marmara  In  the  Persian 
Wars  the  Athenians  accused  Paros  of  dealing  with 
the  Persians  Later  the  island  was  taken  into  the 
Athenian  confederacy  On  Paros  there  have  been 
found  two  marble  fragments  of  a  great  inscription, 
called  the  Parian  Chronicle  It  was  set  up  after  263 
B  C  ,  its  terminal  date  The  dating  is  Athenian, 
but  the  events  are  more  general  Of  the  extant 
fragments,  the  larger  (covering  1581  B  C  -354 
B  C  )  is  one  of  the  Arundel  Marbles,  at  Oxford, 
England,  the  smaller  (350-299  B  C  )  is  in  a  museum 
on  Paros 

Parosh  (pa'rSsh)  [Heb  ,-fleal,  ancestor  of  a  Jewish 
farmly  Ezra  23,  10.25,  Neh  325,  78,  1014. 
Pharosh  Ezra  8  3 

Parowan  <p&'niwAn",  pft'~),  city  (pop  1,525,  alt. 
5,990  ft.),  co.  seat  of  Iron  eo  ,  8W  Utah,  near  the 
Parowan  Mta  Settled  by  Mormons  in  1851  in  the 
"iron  mission"  with  CEDAR  CITY,  it  was  from  the 
beginning  a  farm  community  There  are  many 
ranches  in  the  area.  It  was  nominally  capital  of 
Utah  Territory  from  1858  to  1859. 

P«rr,  Catherine,  1512-48,  queen  consort,  the  sixth 
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wife  of  Henry  VIII  of  England  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  an  officeholder  at  the 
court.  Catherine  had  been  twice  widowed  before 
Henry  made  her  his  wife  m  1543  She  exerted  a 
beneficent  influence  over  the  aging  king,  interceded 
in  behalf  of  Henry's  daughters,  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth (whom  she  helped  to  educate),  and  served  for 
a  time  as  queen  regent  (1544)  At  one  time  Cath- 
erine barely  escaped  the  fate  of  her  queenly  pred- 
ecessors, but  she  lived  to  become  queen  dowager 
and  to  wield  considerable  power  at  the  start  of  the 
reign  of  Henry's  son,  Edward  VI  She  married 
(1547)  Baron  Sevrnour  of  Sudeley,  but  died  m 
childbirth  the  next  year 

Parr.  Samuel  Wilson,  1857-1931,  American  chemist, 
b  Granville,  111  ,  grad  Umv  of  Illinois,  1884  He 
was  professor  of  applied  c  hemistry  »t  the  Umv  of 
Illinois  from  1891  to  1926  He  devised  calorimeters 
for  determining  the  heat  value  of  coal  and  of  com- 
bustible gases  and  discovered  ilhum  (an  alloy, 
chiefly  me  kel,  chromium,  and  copper,  used  as  a 
substitute  foi  platinum)  He  wrote  on  the  analysis 
of  fuels,  water,  and  lubnc  ants  and  on  the  constitu- 
tion and  c  lassific  ation  of  coal 

Parr,  Thomas,  148.3 '-1635,  English  centenarian, 
known  as  Old  Parr  His  birth  date  w  unauthcnti- 
cated,  and  the  chief  sources  of  information  about 
him  are  a  pamphlet  by  John  Tavlor  (the  Water 
Poet)  entitled  The  Olde,  Olde,  Very  Olde  Man  (1635) 
and  an  account  by  the  physician  William  Harvey, 
who  examined  him  after  his  death  in  London 
Thomas  Howard,  2d  earl  of  Arundel,  had  brought 
Parr  from  Parr's  native  Shropshire  to  present  him 
to  Charles  I,  and  according  to  Harvev,  the  old  man 
died  from  the  effec  ts  of  change  of  climate  and  diet 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey 
parrakeef  see  PAKAKEET 
Parral  see  HIDAIXW  DEL  PARRAL 
Parramatta  (pa*nmuVtu),  municipality  (pop 
20,825),  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  a  port  near 
the  head  of  Parramatta  River  and  WNW  of  Svd- 
ney,  in  the  metiopolitan  area  It  produces  and 
exports  woolen  and  leather  goods 
Parramatta  River,  15  mi  long,  west  arm  of  Port 
Jac  kson,  E  New  South  Wales,  Australia  Many 
suburbs  of  Sydney  line  its  shores 
Parran,  Thomas  (pu'run),  1892-,  American  surgeon 
general,  b  St  Leonard,  Md  ,  M  D  Georgetown 
Umv  ,  1915  After  entering  the  U  S  Public  Health 
Sorvi«e  in  1917,  he  served  as  chief  of  the  division  of 
venereal  diseases  (1026-10)  and  later  as  surgeon 
general  (1936-48)  He  launched,  in  1937,  a  nation- 
wide t  ampaign  against  venereal  diseases  In  1948 
he  became  dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  public 
health  at  the  Umv  of  Pittsburgh  He  is  the  author 
of  Shadow  on  the  Land  (1037) 
Parras  (pa'r.is),  cit>  (pop  15,555).  Coahuila,  N 
Mexico  In  a  well-watered  vallev  of  a  semiarid  re- 
gion, Parras  has  orchards  and  vineyards  that  make 
thecitj.  famous  for  wines  and  brandies  Therearealso 
cotton  and  flour  mills  It  was  occupied  (1846)  by 
U  S  troops  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  French 
were  defeated  here  (1866)  m  the  Fiench  interven- 
tion Parras  wius  the  home  of  I  ranci^co  I  MADERO, 
Mexican  i evolutionist  and  president 
Parrhasius  (ptira 'sheas),  fl  c  400  B  C  ,  Greek 
painter  He  was  born  in  Ephesus,  but  settled  in 
Athens  and  is  classed  with  the  Attic  painters  One 
of  the  greatest  painters  of  Greece,  a  contomporarv 
and  rival  of  Zeuxis,  he  is  credited  by  ancient  writers 
with  having  been  the  first  painter  to  attain  perfect 
symmetry  and  correct  proportions  in  his  figures 
and  the  first  successfully  to  suggest  contour  by  tho 
employment  of  light  anci  shade  Among  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  numerous  works  were  an  alle- 
gorical painting,  Demos,  personifying  the  Athenian 
democracy,  and  Thfaeus,  which  was  preserved  at 
the  Capitol  in  Rome  All  his  works  have  penshed 
and  are  known  only  through  description*,  by 
classical  writers 

Parnngton,  Vernon  Louis,  1871-1920,  American  ed- 
ucator and  literary  critic,  b  Aurora,  111  ,  grad 
Harvard,  189 }  Professoi  of  English  at  the  Umv 
of  Washington  after  1908,  he  is  famous  for  his 
stimulating  and  thoughtful  Alain  Currents  in  Amer- 
ican Thought  (3  vols  ,  1027-30,  m  one  volume, 
1930),  tho  second  volume  of  which  was  awarded  a 
Pulitzer  Prize,  in  history 

Parrish,  Stephen,  1846-1938,  American  etcher  and 
painter,  b  Philadelphia  He  painted  landscapes 
but  was  noted  as  an  etcher  His  New  England 
scenes,  such  as  the  fine  series  Cape  Ann  to  Marble- 
hood,  are  widely  known  in  America  and  abroad 
His  son,  Mazfleld  Parrish,  1870-,  American  paint- 
er, illustrator,  and  mural  decorator,  b  Philadel- 
phia, was  a  pupil  of  Howard  Pyle  He  is  known  for 
his  original  and  highly  decorative  posters,  maga- 
zine covers,  and  book  illustrations  and  for  his 
mural  decorations  He  has  painted  murals  for  the 
home  of  Mrs  Harry  Payne  Whitney  at  Westbury, 
N  Y  ,  the  building  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 
pany in  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere  His  glowing 
colors,  especially  the  blues,  are  characteristic  He 
illustrated  Mother  Goose  in  Prose,  Washington 
Irving's  "Knickerbocker"  History  of  New  York, 
Eugene  Field's  Poems  of  Childhood,  The  Arabian 
Nights,  Mrs  Wharton's  Italian  Gardens,  Kenneth 
Orahame's  Golden  Age  and  Dream  Days,  and  other 
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volumes  He  was  admitted  to  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design  in  1900 
Parris  Island*  see  BRA  ISLANDS 
parrot,  name  of  certain  members  of  a  large  order 
of  birds  which  includes  the  PARAKEET,  the  COCKA- 
TOO, and  the  MACA  w  They  occur  chiefly  in  tropical 
and  subtropical  portions  of  both  hemispheres, 
though  the  ranges  of  some  extend  into  the  tem- 
perate regions  Parrots  have  four  toes,  two  facing 
forward  and  two  backward,  which  are  adapted  for 
climbing  and  perching  and  for  holding  food  while 
they  eat  it,  hut  not  for  walking  The  bill  is  strong 
and  hooked  and  the  upper  mandible  is  hinged  to 
the  tones  of  the  head  Almost  all  parrots  live  on 
fnitts  ami  seeds  Usually  their  voices  are  harsh 
Many  species  m  captivity  learn  to  speak  by  imita- 
tion In  this  ability  the  yellow-hoaded  parrot  found 
from  South  America  N  to  Mexico,  the  Panama 
parrot,  and  the  African  gray  parrot  excel  Tho 
thick-billed  parrot  ranges  from  Mexico  into  parts 
of  the  SW  United  States  Its  plumage  is  chiefly 
green  with  red  on  the  head,  shoulders,  and  thighs 
The  partially  insectivorous  kea  parrot  of  New  Zea- 
land acquired  the  habit  of  attacking  sheep  Parrots 
have  long  been  popular  an  x>age  birds  With  good 
care  they  may  live  for  100  years  Some  small 
parrot*  are  called  love  birds 
parrot  fever  see  PSITTACOSIS 
Parrsboro,  town  (pop  1,971),  N  N  S  ,  a  port  on  the 
north  shore  of  Mmas  Basin  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
It  serves  an  important  mining  and  agricultural  area 
between  the  basin  and  Chignecto 
Parry,  Sir  William  Edward  (pa're),  1790-1855,  Brit- 
ish arctic  explorer  and  rear  admiral  He  entered 
the  navy  at  13  and  made  his  first  voyage  to  the 
arctic  under  Sir  John  Ross  in  1818  in  search  of  the 
Northwest  Passage  He  was  then  put  in  command 
of  an  expedition  (1819-  20)  to  hunt  for  tho  passage. 
F  W  Beet  hev  was  a  member  of  the  party  Parry 
sailed  westward  through  Lancaster  Sound  and  dis- 
covered and  named  Melville  Island  and  others  of 
the  Parr v  Islands  Two  other  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  (1821-23,  1824-25)  to  find  the  North- 
west Passage,  in  the  course  of  which  Hecla  and 
Fury  Strait  was  discovered  and  new  information 
about  the  arctic  regions  was  disclosed  In  1827 
Parry  made  an  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole  by 
sledge  from  Spitsbergen,  attaining  lat  82°  45'  N 
He  published  three  journals  describing  his  quest  for 
the  passage  as  well  as  a  narrative  of  his  attempt  to 
reach  the  pole 

Parry  Islands,  archipelago,  off  N  Canada,  in  the 
Arctic  Oc  ean,  a  part  of  Franklin  dist ,  Northwest 
Territories  The  islands  include  MEIVILLE  ISLAND, 
Bathhurst  Island,  Devon  Lsland,  Prince  Patrick 
Island,  and  numerous  others  The  group  was 
named  for  Sir  William  Edward  PARRY,  who  discov- 
ered and  named  many  of  the  individual  islands  in 
his  expedition  of  1819-20 

Parry  Sound,  town  (pop  5,765),  S  Ont.,  on  Parry 
Sound  (an  inlet  of  Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron)  and 
NNW  of  Toronto  It  has  railroad  shops  and  lum- 
ber and  woodworking  plants  and  is  in  a  region  min- 
ing copper  and  feldspar  It  is  also  a  summer  resort. 
Parsees*  see  P ARSIS 
Parshandatha  (p^rshan'duthu),  one  of  Hainan's 

sons     Esther  0  7 

Parsifal  (pir'&Ifil),  figure  of  ARTHURIAN  LEGEND, 
also  known  as  Sir  Percivale.  who  is  in  turn  a  later 
form  of  a  hero  of  Celtic  mvth  The  name  originally 
occurs  as  Prvderi,  an  alternative  name  of  Gwry  in 
the  Mabinogion  in  Pwyll  Prince  of  Dyved  Since 
GHTV  is  the  original  of  Gawain,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  in  tho  later  Percivale  stories  Gawain  appears, 
fulfilling  often  the  same  role  as  the  hero  Another 
Welsh  story,  usually  included  with  the  Mabinogton, 
is  Peredur  Son  of  Evrau>c  This  Peredur  is  another 
form  of  Pryderi,  and  parts  of  both  their  stonea  have 
survived  in  the  later  Percivale  stories  The  great 
feature  of  the  Percivale  cycle  is  the  Holy  GRAIL, 
and  tho  connection  of  this  sacred  talisman  with 
the  hero  is  not  fortuitous  but  is  to  be  found  in 
Welsh  sources  CHRESTIKN  DE  TRcnts  is  the 
author  of  tho  first  great  artistic  treatment  of  the 
theme  the  hero  who  finds  tho  Grail  at  the  Fisher 
King's  castle  and  heals  the  king  Chretien'*  poem 
is  unfinished  WOLFRAM  \ON  ESCHENB^OH'S  Parzt- 
val  is  one  of  the  greatest  medieval  poems  It  is 
drawn  largely  from  Chrestien,  but  it  is  manifestly 
superior  In  it  the  story  is  highly  spiritualized  and 
appears  practically  in  the  form  used  by  Richard 
Wagner  in  his  music  drama  Parsifal  See  R  S. 
Loomis,  Celtic  Myth  ami  Arthurian  Romance  (1927) 
and  Arthurian  Tradition  &  Chretien  de  Troves 
(1949) 

Parsis  or  Parsees  (both  par 'sea,  parseV),  religious 
community  of  India,  practicing  ZOROASTHIANISM 
The  Parsis  (numbering  114.890)  are  concentrated 
in  Bombay  prov  ,  especially  in  Bombay  city  Their 
ancestors  migrated  from  Iran,  apparently  in  the 
8th  cent  They  use  the  ancient  Pahlavi  scriptures 
and  are  faithful  to  much  of  the  Zoroastrian  dogma 
The  Parsis  deny  tho  frequent  assertion  that  they 
worship  fire,  rather  they  reverence  fire  (along  with 
other  aspects  of  nature)  as  manifestations  of  the 
divinity  of  Ahura  Mazdah  The  Parsis  dispose  of 
their  dead  so  as  to  avoid  contaminating  fire,  earth, 
or  water.  The  bodies  are  exposed  naked  in  "towew 
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of  silence"  (buildings  some  20  ft  high  with  an  en- 
closed courtyard)  where  vultures  devour  them 
The  community  is  closely  unified,  and  the  schools 
established  by  the  wealthier  members  have  helped 
make  the  Parma  one  of  the  best-educated  groups  of 
India  The  economic  importance  of  the  Parsis  is 
out  of  proportion  to  their  small  number  The  cot- 
ton industry  of  Bombay  and  the  steelworks  of 
Jamshedpur  are  their  principal  enterprises  See 
D  F  Karaka,  History  of  the  Paraeee  (1884) 
parsley,  Old  World  aiomatic  bieniual  or  short-lived 
perennial  herb  (Pctroadtnum  hortense  or  sotwum  or 
A pium  petroidinum),  cultivated  since  the  days  of 
the  Romans  for  its  foliage,  used  in  cookery  an  a 
seasoning  and  garnish  In  ancient  times  parsley 
WM  used  also  for  ohaplets  and  as  a  funeral  decora- 
tion. It  contains  the  oil  apiol  The  leaven  are  com- 
monly finely  cut  and  curled  Hamburg  parsley  is 
a  variety  grown  for  its  odibie  root 
Parsnip,  river,  160  mi.  long,  rising  in  central  British 
Columbia  m  the  Cariboo  dist  and  flowing  north- 
west to  join  the  Finla.v  river  at  Fmlav  Forks  and 
form  the  Peace  rivor  Discovered  b>  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie  in  1793,  it  became,  with  the  Peace,  an 
important  fur-trade  route 

parsnip,  garden  plant  (Puatinoca  aote-a)  of  the  carrot 
family,  native  to  the  Old  World  It  has  been  cul- 
tivated since  Roman  times  for  its  long,  fleshy, 
edible  root.  Wine  and  beer  have  also  been  made 
from  it  The  wild  form  has  become  naturalized  in 
North  America,  often  proving  a  bad  pest  P turnup 
is  a  biennial  but  is  cultivated  as  an  annual  The 
root  can  be  left  in  the  ground  all  winter  without 
deterioration  It  is  sometimes  used  as  livestock  feed 
Parsons,  Alfred  William,  1847-1920,  English  land- 
scape painter  and  illustrator  His  English  scenes  in 
water  color  are  well  known  Many  of  his  illustra- 
tions appeared  in  Harper's  Magazine  Together  with 
Edwin  A  Abbey  he  illustrated  Old  Songs,  The 
Quiet  Life,  Goldsmith's  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  and 
Note*  M  Japan  (text  also  by  Parsons) 
Parsons,  Sir  Charles  Algernon,  1854-1931,  British 
engineer  He  invented  the  steam  turbine  which 
bears  his  name  and  which  revolutionized  marine 
travel  His  famous  Turbinia,  tho  first  vessel  to  be 
propelled  by  turbines,  was  completed  ui  1897  Her 
amazing  speed  immediately  claimed  attention  and 
led  to  the  founding  of  the  Parsons  Marine  Turbine 
Company  Parsons  also  invented  a  device  for  im- 
proving phonographs,  was  a  pioneer  in  aviation, 
and  produced  a  nonskid  device  for  automobile  tires 
He  was  knighted  in  1911. 
Parsons,  Robert*  see  PERSONS,  ROBEBT 
Parsons,  Theophllus,  1760-1813,  American  jurist, 
b.  Byfield,  Essex  co  ,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard,  1709 
He  studied  law  and  later  became  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  in  New  England  In  1778  he  was  an  out- 
standing member  of  tho  ESSEX  JUNTO  in  opposition 
to  the  state  constitution  framed  by  the  legislature 
As  a  delegate  to  the  state  constitutional  convention 
he  helped  to  frame  a  new  constitution  He  was  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  1788  and  helped  to  secure  its  ratification 
by  Massachusetts  He  was  chief  justice  of  Massa- 
chusetts from  1806  until  his  death  His  son, 
Theophilus  Parsons,  1797-1882,  also  a  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Newburyport  and  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  (1815)  Ho  was  a  professor  of  law  at 
Harvard  and  wrote  many  manuals  on  branches  of 
the  law  He  was  converted  to  Bwedenborgiaiiism 
and  wrote  several  religious  works 
Parsons,  Thomas  William,  1819-92,  American  poet, 
b.  Boston  He  was  especially  noted  for  his  trans- 
lation (2  parts,  1843-65)  of  Dante's  Inferno  See 
his  letters  (ed  by  Zoltun  Haraszti.  1940) 
Parsons,  William:  see  Rosss,  WILLIAM  PARSONS, 

3D  EARL  OF. 

Parsons,  Wtttiam  Barclay,  1859-1932,  American 
civil  engineer,  b  New  York  city,  grad  Columbia, 
1879.  In  the  Spanish-American  War  he  served  as 
an  officer  of  engineers  Immediately  after  the  war 
he  went  to  China,  where  he  surveyed  a  railroad 
from  Canton  to  Hankow  In  1900  he  returned  to 
New  York,  built  the  first  section  of  the  Interbor- 
ough  subway,  and  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission  designed  and  constructed 
New  York  city's  East  River  tunnels  He  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
(1904-5)  and  as  chief  engineer  (1905-14)  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal  In  the  First  World  War,  Parsons 
commanded  the  llth  Engineers,  the  first  American 
troops  in  France,  and  later  was  made  brigadier 
general  in  the  reserve  corps.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Columbia  Univ.  after  1897 
and  chairman  after  1917  His  writings  mrlude  An 
Amenean  Engineer  in  China  (1900),  The  American 
Engineers  in  France  (1920),  and  Robert  Fulton  and 
the  Submarine  (1922). 

Parsons,  William  Edward,  1872-1939,  American  ar- 
chitect and  city  planner,  b  Akron,  Ohio,  grad. 
Yale.  1895,  and  studied  architecture  at  Yale  and 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  In  1905  he  became  a 
government  consultant  in  the  Philippines,  where 
he  designed  many  public  buildings  and  planned 
the  restoration  of  the  old  city  walls  ana  moats 
as  public  parks  As  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Ben- 
nett, Parsons,  and  Frost,  Chicago,  he  designed 
civic  improvements  in  many  cities.  In  1938  he  be- 
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eame  associate  professor  of  architecture  at  Yale. 
Parsons.  1  City  (pop.  14,294),  8E  Kansas,  W  of 
Pitteburg,  laid  out  1870,  in  c  1871.  It  b  a  shipping 
point  for  grain,  dairy  products,  and  livestock 
There  is  a  state  hospital  for  epileptics  2  Town 
(pop  1,079),  W  Tenn  ,  E  of  Jackson  and  near  the 
Tennessee,  in  A  farm  area  3  Cit\  (pop  2,077),  co 
seat  of  Tucker  co  ,  N  W  Va  ,  NE  of  Elkms,  mo 
1893  It  has  tanneries  and  woolen  nulls.  The  bat- 
tle of  Cornck's  Ford  was  fought  here  in  1861. 
Parsons  College,  see  FAIRFIBLD,  Iowa 
parthenogenesis  (pnr"thunoj«?n'usls),  in  biology, 
a  form  of  reproduction  in  which  au  egg  (a  female 
sexual  cell)  develops  into  a  now  individual  without 
fertilisation,  i  e ,  without  union  with  a  sperm  cell. 
The  process  falls  into  the  category  of  sexual  repro- 
duction—in spite  of  the  fact  that  only  one  kind  of 
cell  is  concerned — because  the  cell  involved  is  an 
ovum  in  that  it  undergoes  maturation  us  do  other 
ova,  in  some  cases  it  shows  a  reduction  in  chromo- 
somes, and  in  some  cases  it  may  develop  when  ei- 
ther fertilized  or  unfertilized  Parthenogenesis  oc- 
curs frequently  among  the  insects  A  typical  ex- 
ample is  seen  in  vaiious  species  of  APHID  In  tho 
honey  bee,  fertilised  eggs  develop  into  workers  and 
queens,  while  from  unfei  tihzed  eggs  are  developed 
drones  (males)  This  condition  is  found  also  among 
ants  and  wasps  It  was  discovered  (by  Jacques 
Loeb,  1899)  that  an  unfertilised  egg  of  a  sea  urchin 
could  be  made  to  begin  development  by  subjecting 
it  to  certain  stimuli  (as  salt  water  of  higher  salt 
content  than  nounal)  The  ptocess  is  known  as 
artificial  parthenogenesis,  and  the  eggs  of  a  num- 
ber of  invertebrates  (certain  echinoderms,  annelids, 
and  mollusks)  and  of  some  vertebrates  have  been 
tieatod  Mechanical  methods  used  as  stimuli  in- 
clude pricking  the  ORJ?  with  a  sharp  needle,  stroking 
the  OKK,  and  subjecting  it  to  changes  of  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  Chemical  methods  include  the 
use  of  such  substances  as  benzol,  chloroform,  ether, 
alcohol,  and  the  solutions  of  various*  salts  The  de- 
velopment of  eg«s  artificially  stimulated  frequently 
does  not  progress  to  any  groat  extent,  although 
frogs'  eggs  thus  treated  have  developed  into  tad- 
poles which  later  became  frogs  and  in  1939  the  de- 
velopment of  a  tabbit  from  an  unfertilized  ovum 
was  reported  Parthenogenesis  occurs  in  relatively 
few  plants,  being  found  m  certain  lower  forms 
(algae  and  fungi)  and  rarely  m  need  plants  (m  cer- 
tain members  of  the  composite  group) 
Parthenon  (pdr'thunon)  [Gr,«-tne  virgin's  place], 
temple  sacred  to  the  goddess  Athena,  on  the 
ACROPOLIS  at  Athens,  and  the  culminating  master- 
piece of  Greek  architecture  It  was  built  under  the 
rule  of  Pericles,  between  447  B  C  and  432  B  C 
The  colossal  gold  and  ivory  statue  of  ATHENA 
PARTHENOS  by  Phidias  was  dedicated  c  438  ICTI- 
NUS  and  CALLICKATKS  were  the  architects  of  the 
building,  and  PHIDIAS  the  supervisor  of  sculpture 
The  temple  is  peripteral,  with  8  Doric  columns  at 
each  end  and  17  on  the  flanks,  it  stands  upon  a 
stylobate  three  steps  high  The  body  of  the  build- 
ing comprised  a  col  la  and  behind  it  an  inner  cham- 
ber (the  Parthenon  proper)  which  gave  the  temple 
its  name  At  front  and  rear,  coming  behind  the 
outer  colonnade,  were  two  poiticoea,  the  pronaos 
and  opisthodome  respectively  Within  the  cells  a 
Doric  colonnade  two  tiers  high  supported  the  roof 
timbers  and  divided  the  space  into  a  lofty  central 
nave  bounded  by  an  aisle  on  three  sides  Toward 
the  west  end  of  this  nave  stood  the  Athena  Parthe- 
nos,  about  40  ft  high  The  inner  chamber,  to  the 
west,  apparently  served  as  treasury  and  was  en- 
tered by  a  large  western  doorway  The  pediments 
terminating  the  roof  at  each  end  of  the  building 
were  ornamented  with  sculptured  groups  of  great 
perfection  The  upper  part  of  the  oella  walls  and 
the  friezes  above  the  porticoes  formed  a  continuous 
band  of  sculpture  around  the  building,  representing 
the  Panathenaic  procession  held  every  fourth  year 
in  homage  to  the  goddess  Of  the  525  ft.  of  this 
sculptured  Panathenaio  frieze,  335  ft  still  exists, 
the  western  portion  being  still  m  its  position,  while 
the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  was  removed  by 
Lord  Elgin  and  installed  in  the  British  Museum 
(see  ELGIN  MARBLES)  In  the  6th  cent  the  Par- 
thenon became  a  Christian  church,  an  apse  being 
added  at  the  east  end  It  next  served  as  a  mosque, 
and  a  minaret  was  added  to  it  In  1687,  m  the 
Venetian  attack  on  Athens,  it  was  used  as  a  powder 
magazine  by  the  Turks  and  the  entire  center  por- 
tion was  destroyed  by  an  explosion  In  the  18th 
cent  a  recognition  of  the  beauty  of  the  remains 
commenced,  and  m  1762  measured  drawings  by 
James  Stuart  and  Nicholas  Revett  revealed  this 
beauty  to  the  world,  giving  strong  impetus  to  the 
CLASSIC  BJJVIVAL  After  the  end  (1830)  of  Turkish 
control,  concentrated  archaeological  study  of  the 
Parthenon  commenced  The  subtle  optical  refine- 
ments of  the  structure  were  discovered  and  pub- 
lished, notably  by  F  C.  Penrose  in  An  Inveetigation 
of  the  Principles  of  Grecian  Architecture  (2  vols , 
1851-52).  Numerous  attempts  have  since  been 
made  to  establish  the  mathematical  or  geometrical 
basis  supposedly  employed  m  producing  the  de- 
sign's high  perfection  The  work  of  actual  recon- 
struction, utilising  existing  fragments,  has  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present. 


ParthMopaeus  (pftr*thun8p«'us),  in  Greek  legend, 
one  of  the  SUVBN  AOAINST  THEBES,  sometimes 
called  a  son  of  ATALANTA. 

Parthenopean  Rtpablie  (par*thun«5p6'Cin)  [from 
Parthenope,  an  ancient  name  of  Naples],  demo- 
cratic government  set  up  m  Naples!  in  Jan..  1799, 
by  the  French  army  under  CHAMPIONNBT  and  by 
liberal  Neapolitans  after  the  flight  of  Ferdinand  IV 
(later  FJBRDINAND  I  of  the  Two  Sicilies)  In  Febru- 
ary, Cardinal  Ruffo,  at  the  head  of  royalist  troops, 
landed  in  Calabria  and  made  swift  progress.  French 
military  reverses  in  N  Italy  prompted  the  evacua- 
tion by  the  Frenoh  of  Naples  (May),  and  in  Juno 
the  republic  fell  Lord  NELSON,  whose  role  in  the 
Bourbon  victory  was  crucial,  ignored  Cardinal 
Ruffo's  geneious  convention  with  the  surrendering 
revolutionists  and  started  tho  brutal  reprisals 
which  were  continued  by  tho  Bourbons 

Parthia  (pftr'theu),  m  ancient  times,  a  <  ountrv  of 
Asia,  8E  of  tho  Caspian  Sea  In  its  narrowest  lim- 
its, it  consisted  of  a  mountainous  region  intersected 
with  fertile  valloxs,  Ijmg  S  of  Hyrcania  and  cor- 
responding roughly  to  the  modern  Persian  province 
of  Khurasan  It  was  included  in  the  As-sviian  and 
Persian  empires,  tho  Macedonian  empire  of  Alex- 
ander the  Gieat,  and  the  Syrian  empire  The 
Parthians,  mentioned  in  Acts  2  9,  were  of  Scythian 
stock  and  were  famous  horsemen  and  archers  In 
250  B  C  ,  led  by  Arsuees,  they  freed  themselves 
from  the  rule  of  the  Seleuc  idae  and  founded  the 
Parthian  empire.  At  its  height,  in  the  1st  tent 
B  C  ,  this  empire  extended  from  tho  Euphrates 
across  Afghanistan  to  the  Indus  and  from  the  Oxus 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  Defeating  Crassus  m  5J 
B  C  ,  tho  Parthians  threatened  Syria  and  At»ui 
Minor,  but  thev  were  turned  back  by  Ventidius 
in  39-38  B  C  Then  began  tho  decline  of  the  em- 
pire, which  in  A  D  226  was  conquered  b>  Ardislur 
(Artaxerxes) ,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  dynasty 
of  the  Sassamdue  The  chief  Parthian  cities  were 
Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  and  Hecatompj  los,|"the  <ity 
of  a  hundred  gates  "  Such  expressions  aa  "a 
Parthian  shot"  were  suggested  by  the  Parthian 
ruse  in  which  mounted  men  used  their  airo\\s 
effei  tivel\  while  in  simulated  flight 

part  of  speech,  in  English  grammar,  one  of  about 
eight  mnjor  classes  of  words,  divide* I  Hccording  to 
function  The  parts  of  speech  are  NOI/N,  \t-KB,  AD- 
JECTIVES, ADVKHB,  INTERJECTION,  I'HKPOBITION, 

CONJUNCTION,  and  PRONOUN  Some  Kramniarians 
add  article*  and  numerals  A  few  forms  are  two 
parts  of  speech  at  once,  e  g  ,  participles,  which  can 
be  both  \eil>8  and  adjectives  The  teim  "pait  of 
speech"  is  especially  appropriate  to  the  Indo- 
Euiopean  languages,  niosL^of  which  resemble  Eng- 
lish grammatically  The  term  for  a  major  clas*.  of 
words  detei  mined  by  form  ia  form  class  In  Eng- 
lish, though  the  parts  of  speech  (which  aie  by  defi- 
nition function,  not  form,  classes)  are  not  coexten- 
sive with  the  form  classes,  some  form  classes  are 
peculiar  to  one  part  of  speech,  thus,  the  form  class 
of  words  inflected  with  -ing  and  -e<i  is  not  identical 
with,  but  wholly  included  in,  the  function  class  of 
verbs  Moat  language*  have  two  or  three  form 
clauses,  but  few  have  so  many  as  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean languages  Home  English  parts  of  speech  are 
productive  classes  (.1  e ,  new  memhers  may  be 
added),  they  ate  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  adveibs, 
and  interjections  The  re^t  are  nonproductive  See 
Edward  Supir,  Lanoutige  (1921),  Leonard  Bloom- 
field,  Language  (1<M3) 

Parton,  Arthur,  1842-1914,  American  landscape 
painter,  b  Hudson,  N  Y  ,  studied  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  He  excelled  in 
misty  and  evening  effects,  such  as  Night  in  the 
Cattkitta  and  Evening  Harlem  River  (both  Metro- 
pohtan^Mus )  and  Misty  Morning  (Brooklyn,  N  Y  , 
MUH  )  His  Loch  Lomond  is  m  the  John  Heiron 
Art  Institute,  Indianapolis  He  became  a  member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1884 

Parton,  James,  1822-91,  American  biographer,  b 
England  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1827 
He  taught  school  and  in  1848  joined  the  .staff  of  N 
P  Willis's  Home  Journtd  in  New  York  city  Ho 
married  Sara  Payson  Willis,  also  a  writer,  in  1856 
His  biographical  writing  l>egan  with  the  very  suc- 
cessful Life  of  Horace  Oreeley  (1855)  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  biographies  of  Aaron  Burr  (1857),  An- 
drew Jackson  (1859-60),  John  Jacob  Astor  (1865), 
and  others  He  was  an  unprejudiced  student  and  a 
vivid  writer 

Parton,  Sara  Payson  Willis,  pseud.  Fanny  Fern, 
1811-72,  American  author,  b.  Portland,  Maine 
Her  once  popular  writings  include  Fern  Leaves  from 
Fanny's  Portfolio  (1853)  and  a  novel,  Ruth  Hall 
(1855),  which  caricatures  her  brother,  N  P  Willis. 
She  was  the  wife  of  James  Parton 

Partridge,  Sir  Bernard,  1861-1945,  English  cari- 
caturist, illustrator,  and  painter.  He  was  principal 
cartoonist  for  Punch  from  1891  until  his  death.  He 
began  his  career  by  designing  for  stained  glass, 
worked  at  church  decoration,  and  painted  m  water 
colors,  but  he  is  best  known  for  his  book  illustra- 
tions and  cartoons. 

Partridge,  William  Ordwty,  1861-1930,  American 
sculptor,  author,  and  lecturer,  b.  Pans,  studied  in 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Paris.  He  made  portrait  busts 
of  Whittjer  (Boston  Public  Library),  Tennyson, 
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and  Longfellow  and  a  statue  of  Shalnpero  (Lincoln 
Park,  Chicago)  Other  works  are  Pooahontau 
(Jamestown,  Va);  Kauffmann  Memorial  and 
Nathan  Hale  (Washington,  DC),  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  an  equestrian  statue  of  General 
Grant  (Brooklyn,  N.Y  ),  Thomas  Jefferson,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  bust  of  Van  Amnnge,  and  Scher- 
merhorn  Memorial  (Columbia  Umv),  Pteta  (St 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York) ,  and  Peace  (Met- 
ropolitan Mua  )  He  lectured  on  art  and  sociology 
Included  in  his  writings  are  Art  for  America  (1894), 
Technique  of  Sculpture  (1895),  and  The  Angel  of 
Clav,  a  novel  m  verse  (1900) 

partridge,  name  used  for  various  hen  like  birds  The 
true  partridges  belong  to  the  Old  World ;  the  com- 
mon European  or  Hungarian  species  has  been 
successfully  introduced  into  parts  of  North  America 
The  name  is  used  in  New  England  for  the  ruffed 
GROUSE,  in  the  West  and  South  for  the  BOBWHITB 
Europeans  often  call  the  South  American  tmamou 
a  partridge.  The  mountain  partridge  of  the  West 
is  the  mountain  QUAIL 

partndgeberry,  small  evei  green  traihngplant  ( Mitch- 
«Ua  repens)  of  North  Amei  ican  woods  The  rounded 
leaves,  white  twin  flowers,  and  scarlet  borrylike 
fruits  have  made  it  popular,  particularly  for  glass 
bowls  at  Christmas  time  It  has  been  used  as  a 
tonic,  diuretic,  and  astringent,  the  fruits,  lasting  all 
winter,  aie  edible  but  tasteless  Other  names  are 
squawberry  and  twinberry 

party,  political,  organization  of  voters  and  office- 
holders or  candidates  for  office  acting  in  general 
agreement  on  the  aims  and  policies  of  government 
and  seeking  to  form  or  conduct  an  administration 
There  were  popular  and  aristocratic  parties  in 
an*  lent  Greece  and  Rome,  but  modern  parties  date 
from  the  growth  of  com  opts  of  popular  government 
in  18th-century  England,  France,  and  America 
Under  dictatorial  regimes  there  is  generally  a  single 
official  party  which  forms  an  integral  part  of  the 
state  apparatus  and  usually  suppresses  all  dissen- 
tient bodies  Democratic  state*  usually  have  two 
or  more  parties  The  existence  of  only  two  major 
parties,  as  in  most  IJngli&h-spoakmg  countries,  pro- 
suppofses  general  public  agreement  on  constitution- 
al questions  and  on  the  aims  of  government  Mul- 
tiple parties,  found  m  Europe  and  elsewhere,  may 
indicate  the  existence  of  conflicting  social  and  eco- 
nomic pana<  eas  or  may  represent  racial  or  religious 
groupings  among  the  population  Coalition  gov- 
ernments usually  exist  in  nations  where  manv 
parties  flourish,  and,  while  flexible  and  rosponsive 
to  public  opinion,  these  tend  to  be  less  powerful 
and  durable  than  governments  formed  from  one 
partv  See  W  E  Binkley,  Amencan  Political 
Parlies  (1943) 

Paruah  (p&r'Qu,  pfiru'u),  father  of  one  of  Solomon's 
stewards  1  Kings  4  17 

Parvaim,  (pdrva'lm)  unknown  region  whence  camo 
gold  for  the  Temple  2  Chi  on  A  6 

Parzifal.  see  PARSIFM.  and  ARTHUIUAN  I,FGFND 

Pasach  (pa's&k),  Ashente  thief     1  Chron   733 

Pasadena  (pa'sude'nu)  1  Residential  and  resort 
city  (pop  81,804),  S  Calif ,  NE  of  Los  Angeles  be- 
tween the  8an  Gabriel  Mts  and  the  San  llafael 
Hills,  founded  1874,  mo  1886,  chartered  1901  It  is 
the  scene  of  the  annual  Tournament  of  Roses  and 
of  the  East- West  football  game  held  (Jan  1)  in  the 
famous  Row  Bowl  (seating  85,000  spectators)  The 
city  is  the  seat  of  the  CALIFORNIA  INSTITUTE  OF 
TECHNOLOGY, Pasadena  College  (Nasarene,  coedu- 
cational, 1901),  a  junior  college  (coeducational), 
a  fine  community  playhouse,  and  the  Busch 
Gardens,  noted  for  rare  flora  Mt  Wilson  and 
Mt  Lowe  observatories  are  near  by,  as  is  the 
Huntiugton  Library  and  Art  Gallery  (at  San 
Marino)  S  Town  (1940  pop  3,430,  1947  estimated 
pop  7,000),  S  Texas,  SE  of  Houston,  mo  1928  It 
is  an  industrial  suburb  with  oil  refineries  and  a 
paper  mill 

Pasargadae  (pusar'gOde),  capital  of  ancient  Persia 
under  Cyrus  the  Great  Its  ruins  lie  54  nil  by 
road  NE  of  Persepohs  and  double  that  distance 
from  modern  Shiras,  on  the  hill-enclosed  Murgab 
plain,  on  both  sides  of  the  Pulvar  river  The 
buildings  of  Cvrus  include  a  stone  platform  over- 
looking the  plain;  a  shaft  bearing  his  likeness  m 
low  relief,  and  his  tomb,  a  structure  of  white  stone 
18  ft.  high,  on  a  more  massive  base  According  to 
Greek  historians,  Alexander  the  Great  found  Cy- 
rus's tomb  already  rifled  and  sealed  its  entrance, 
the  tomb  has  long  since  been  reopened  The  Mos- 
lems attribute  the  ruins  to  Solomon 

Pmscagoula  (p&skugoo'lu),  city  (pop  5,900),  co  seat 
of  Jackson  co  ,  extreme  SE  Miss  ,  a  port  of  entry  on 
Mississippi  Sound  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pascagoula 
Resort,  pecan-shipping,  fishing,  and  boatbuilding 
center,  it  grew  around  the  "Old  Spanish  Fort," 
built  m  1718,  and  still  extant  Large  quantities  of 
lumber  were  shipped  in  the  late  19th  cent  Pasca- 
goula has  U  8.  dry  docks  and  also  a  U  8  coast 
guard  base. 

Pascal,  Blaite  (pa'skttl,  pas  toll',  Fr.  bleV  paskal'), 
1623-62,  French  scientist  and  religious  philosopher 
Studying  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  a  civil 
servant,  Pascal  showed  great  precocity.  In  1646 
the  family  embraced  Jansenism,  and  its  effect  was 

*  so  great  that  Pascal's  mater  Jacqueline  entered  a 
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convent  in  1651,  and  Pascal  himself  sought  retreat 
at  Port-Royal  in  1653,  although  he  never  entered 
the  order.  Pascal  was  a  great  mathematician  in  a 
time  when  mathematics  was  extensively  studied, 
and  it  is  possible  that  his  contributions  in  this  held 
outweigh  the  value  of  his  philosophical  writings 
He  is  credited  with  founding  the  modern  theory  of 
probabilities,  inventing  the  mathematical  triangle 
(Pascal's  triangle),  discovering  the  properties  of 
the  cycloid,  and  contnbutmg  to  the  advance  of  dif- 
ferential calculus.  In  physics  his  experiments  in- 
creased knowledge  of  atmospheric  pressure  through 
barometric  measurements  and  of  tho  equilibrium 
of  fluids  (see  PASCAL'S  I*AW)  The  extent  of  Pascal's 
interests  and  his  originality  of  approach  indicate 
the  greatness  of  his  genius  When  Antomo  Arnauld, 
noted  Jansenist,  wan  attacked  by  the  Jesuits,  Pas- 
cal championed  Arnauld  in  his  Lettres  Rentes  o.  un 
provincial  (1650).  These  Provincial  Letters,  ren- 
dered into  Latin,  quickly  traveled  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  still  hold  a  leading  place  in  the  literature 
of  polite  irony  Pascal's  religious  writings  were 
published  posthumously  In  1070  as  Penates  de  M 
Pascal  sur  la  religion  et  sur  quelques  autres  sujets, 
but  this  edition  is  regarded  aa  fragmentary  and 
garbled  In  1776  Condorcet  edited  the  Pent&es,  but 
the  edition  by  Prosper  Faugere  in  1844  is  regarded 
as  more  competent  An  English  translation, 
Thoughts  on  Religion  and  Evidence  of  Christianity, 
appeared  m  I860  In  the  Pensees  Pascal,  convinced 
of  the  powerlessnoss  of  reason  to  solve  man's  diffi- 
culties or  satisfy  his  hopes,  exalts  faith  and  mystic 
revelation,  saying  "the  heart  has  reasons  of  which 
reason  itself  knows  nothing  "  Bee  biography  by 
Morris  Bishop  (1936),  Emile  Cailhet,  The  Clue  to 
Pascal  (1944) 

Pascal's  law  [for  Blaise  Pascal]  states  that  pressure 
applied  to  a  confined  fluid  at  any  point  is  trans- 
mitted undimmished  through  the  fluid  in  all  direc- 
tions and  acts  upon  every  part  of  tho  confining  ves- 
sel at  right  angles  to  its  interior  surfaces  and  equal- 
ly upon  equal  areas  Practical  applications  of  the 
law  are  seen  in  hydraulic  machines 

Paschal  II  (pa'skul)  [Latin, -of  Easter],  d  1118, 
pope  (1099-1118),  an  Italian  (b  near  Ravenna) 
named  Ramero,  successor  of  UKBAN  II  and  piede- 
cessor  of  GKLASIUS  II  He  was  a  Cluniac  monk  and, 
as  a  reformer,  was  made  a  cardinal  by  GREGORY 
VII  Ho  was  a  loyal  supporter  of  Urban  also  His 
reign  began  well  Philip  I  of  Franco  was  reconciled 
with  tho  Church  (1104),  St  ANSKLM  was  victor  in 
his  struggle  in  England,  and  the  Crusaders  were 
successful  Emperor  HENRY  IV  was  deposed  (1105), 
but  his  son  HENRY  V  proved  no  less  strongly  anti- 
papal  in  the  quarrel  over  INVEHTITUHK  Henry  V 
invaded  Italy  in  1110,  negotiations  between  empei- 
or  and  pope  failed,  and  the  emperor  captured 
Paschal,  who  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  papal 
position  on  investitures  Once  freed,  however,  and 
encouraged  by  clerical  protests,  the  pope  reaffirmed 
the  legislation  again&t  lay  investiture  in  1112  and 
1 1 10  The  name  is  also  spelled  Pascal 

Pasco  (pas'k6),  city  (pop  3,913),  co  seat  of  Frank- 
lin co  ,  SE  Wash  ,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Col- 
umbia and  Snake  rivers,  settled  c  1880  It  is  a 
railroad  junction  and  farm  trading  tenter 

Pascoli,  Giovanni  (jovnn'ne  pd'skolP).  1855-1912, 
Italian  poet  He  succo<Hled  Giosue  Carducci  as 
professor  of  literature  at  Bologna  in  1905  He 
wrote  lyric  verse  of  an  idyllic  type,  sometimes  dis- 
figured by  the  introduction  of  technical  words,  dia- 
lect, and  other  irregularities  but  abounding  in  ex- 
quisite detail  He  was  called  the  son  of  Vergil,  not 
because  he  wrote  Latin  poems  after  tho  Georgics 
and  won  the  international  prize  for  Latin  verse  at 
Amsterdam  14  times,  but  because  he  makes  the 
peasant  life  of  Italy  as  close  to  the  life  of  flocks  and 
bees  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Vergil  or  Theocritus 
His  verse  also  abounds  in  symbolistic  effects  Be- 
sides essays,  his  Latin  verses  and  seven  volumes 
of  Italian  poems  were  published  from  1891  to  1913 
Translations  have  not  done  him  justice,  but  much 
of  his  work  has  appeared  in  English  See  his 
Poems,  tr  by  Evaleen  Stem  (1923)  and  by  A  M 
Abbott  (1927),  and  Selected  Poems  (ed  by  G  8 
Purkis,  1938),  G  A  Greene,  tr  ,  Italian  Lynst*  of 
Today  (1893),  R  8  Phelps,  Italian  Silhouettes 

Pas-dammlm,  variant  of  EPHES-D  \MMIM 

Pas-de-Calais  (pa-dii-kala'),  department  (2,607  sq 
mi  ;  pop  1,168,545),  N  France,  on  tho  Strait  of 
DOVER  (Fr  Pas  de  Calais)  It  occupies  ARTOIS 
and  part  of  PICARDY  Calais  and  Boulogne-sur- 
Mer  are  the  chief  ports,  coal  mining,  fishing,  and 
textile  manufacturing  are  the  chief  industries  Ar- 
ras is  the  departmental  capital 

Paseah  (puse-'rt)  (Heb  ,-lame]  1  Name  in  an  ob- 
scure genealogy.  1  Chron  4  12  2  Family  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  Esra  2  49;  Neh  36,  7  51. 
Phaseah  Neh.  7.51. 

Pashltch,  NikoU  (ne'kdla  pa'shYch),  Serbo-Croatian 
PaO6t  1846-1926,  Serbian  statesman  He  founded 
(1881)  the  Radical  party,  which  he  led  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  was  premier  in  1891-92  for  the  first 
of  many  times.  Exiled  (1899)  by  King  Alexander, 
he  returned  to  power  after  the  accession  (1903)  of 
Peter  I  and  virtually  controlled  SBRBIA  m  the  years 
preceding  the  First  World  War.  Strongly  pro- 
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Russian  and  advocating  the  creation  of  a  greater 
Serbia,  he  adopted  a  violently  anti-Austnan  policy 
after  the  annexation  by  Austria  of  BOSNIA  AND 
HBHCBaoviNA  The  Austrian  government  accused 
him  (1914)  of  having  possessed  knowledge  of  the 
plot  against  Archduke  FRANCIS  FERDINAND,  whose 
assassination  precipitated  the  war  He  led  Serbia 
through  the  war  and  in  1917  negotiated  the  union 
of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  (see  YUGOSLAVIA) 
Ho  was  an  important  hgure  at  the  Pans  Peace  Con- 
ference of  1919  and  was  premier  of  Yugoslavia  for 
most  of  the  time  from  1920  until  his  death  Favor- 
ing a  t  cntrahzed  state,  he  met  bitter  opposition  in 
Croatia  Pashiteh's  chief  importance  was  as  a  fig- 
ure in  the  tortuous  diplomatic  historv  of  the  early 
20th  cent  See  S  B  Fay,  The  Origins  of  the  W  arid 
War  (1W28) 

Pashur  (pa'shur)  1  Official  who  mistreated  Jere- 
miah Jor  20  3  3  Messenger  to  Jeremiah  from  the 
king  Jer  21  1,  38  1  He  is  probably  the  ancestor 
of  a  postexilic  priestly  family  1  Chron  911, 
Ezra  2  38.  Neh  7  41 ,  11  12  3  Father  of  a  contem- 
porary of  Jeremiah  .ler  38  1  4  Priest  Neh  10  3 

Pasig  (pa'slg),  river  of  HW  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands, 
rising  in  Laguna  de  Bay  and  flowing  14  mi  NW 
through  Manila  to  Manila  Bav  Tho  Pasig  is 
navigable  and  tomrnereiallv  important 

Pasiphafc  (pusl'f&e),  in  Greek  legend,  wife  of  MINOS 
and  mother  of  ANDROGKUS,  ARIADNK,  and  PHAE- 
DRA Poseidon  gave  Minos  a  white  bull  for  sacri- 
fice, but  Minos  kept  it  for  himself  Poseidon,  out  of 
revenge,  aroused  in  Pasiphae"  a  passion  for  the  bull 
The  child  of  this  union  was  tho  MINOTAUR 

Paskevich,  Ivan  Feodorovich  (Pvan'  f>6'durtivlch 
puskvS'vT(h),  1782-1856,  Russian  general  He 
fought  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  was  created  count 
of  Envan  after  ( onquering  (1827)  Persian  Ar- 
menia, and  became  field  marshal  after  his  successful 
campaign  against  the  Turks  on  the  Caucasian 
front  (1828-29)  He  captured  Warsaw  from  the 
Polish  insurrectionists  in  1831,  for  which  exploit  be 
was  made  prince  of  Warsaw  and  VK  eroy  of  Poland, 
in  1849  he  led  the  Russian  troops  which  suppressed 
the  Hungarian  msurrer tiomsts  In  the  Crimean 
War  he  <  ommanded  the  army  of  the  Danube, 
which  guarded  the  frontiers  against  Austria 

Pasoeroean,  Indonesia   sec  PASURUAN 

Paso  Robles  (pa'so  ro'bula,  ptt'»6  rouble's),  resort 
city  (1940  pop  3.045,  1944  special  census  pop 
6,364),  S  Calif  ,  on  the  Salinas  and  N  of  San  Luis 
Obispo.mc  1889  It  has  hot  mineral  springs  San 
Miguel  Arcangel  Mission  (founded  1797)  is  near  b> 

pasqueflower  (p&sk)  {O  Fr  pasque- Easter  j,  bluish 
open-bell-shaped  wild  flower  of  the  prauie  regions 
of  North  America  As  a  herald  of  spring  and  a 
symbol  of  old  age  (from  the  silvery  heads  of 
feathery  seeds),  the  plant  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  Indian  song  and  legend  It  is  the  floral 
emblem  of  South  Dakota  Patches  of  the  flow- 
ers on  their  short,  furry  stems  give  an  appear- 
ance of  haze,  for  this  reason  the  plant  m  the  Great 
Plains  region  is  called  prairie  smoke  Other  names 
for  the  American  variety  are  gosling  flower,  sand- 
flower,  windflower,  wild  crocus,  and  ANEMONE  The 
pasqueflower  was  so  called  in  Europe  l>ecause  it  was 
in  bloom  at  the  Easter  season  Botamcally,  tho 
pasqueflower,  a  perennial,  has  been  known  both  as 
Anemone  and  PvUatilta  It  contains  a  poison  and 
is  an  iint ant  when  fresh,  the  crushed  leaves  were 
applied  bv  Indians  as  a  counter  lint  ant  m  cases  of 
rheumatism  and  neuralgia. 

Pasquier,  fitienne  (fityeV  pakva'),  1529-1615, 
French  jurist  and  humanist  After  study  under 
Cujas,  Pasquier  began  his  legal  career  in  1549 
\lways  a  confirmed  Galhcan,  in  1564  he  pleaded  a. 
famous  case  for  the  Umv  of  Pans  against  the 
Jesuits  In  1585  he  became  advocate  general  of  a. 
division  of  the  Parlement  of  Paris  Pasquier's  moht 
notable  book,  Kecherches  de  la  France,  a  learned 
work  on  French  history  and  literature,  showed  the 
tendency  of  the  humanists  to  write  m  the  ver- 
nacular rather  than  in  Latin 

Pasquier,  fltienne  Dems,  due  de  (&t\cV  dune'  duk' 
du  pakya'),  1767-1802,  French  statesman  A  mod- 
erate, he  held  high  judicial  and  cabinet  posts  under 
Louis  XVI,  Napoleon  I,  and  Loui*  X\  III  and 
became  president  of  the  chamber  of  peers  under 
Louis  Philippe  A  part  of  his  memoirs  has  been 
translated  by  C  E  Roche  (1893-94) 

pass,  usually  a  defile  between  mountains,  affording 
passage  from  one  slope  to  the  other,  and  sometimes 
(as  THERMOP\LAF)  a  passageway  between  other 
barriers.  A  pass,  like,  an  isthmus,  may  have  great 
strategic  and  economic  importance,  the  course  of 
history  of  a  nation  has  often  l>een  determined  by  its 
success  or  failure  in  defending  its  pass,  and  land 
trade  routes  must,  net  essanly  cross  passes  In  the 
Alps,  SAINT  BERNARD,  SIMPLON,  and  SAINT  Gor- 
TBARD  are  important,  m  the  Caucasus,  DARYAL  is 
traversed  bv  a  great  military  road,  in  Asia,  KHYBHR 
PASH  into  India  and  the  passes  of  the  HIMALAYAS, 
KAKAKOKUM,  and  other  ranges  are  important 

Passaic  (pusa'Ik),  city  (pop  61,394),  NE  N  J  ,  on 
the  Passaic  N  of  Newark,  settled  1078  by  Dutch 
traders  as  Acquackanonk,  named  Passaic  1854,  me 
1873  It  developed  industrially  in  the  late  19th 
cent  and  IB  known  as  a  textile  (especially  wool) 
and  metal-products  center.  In  1926  occurred  a 
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famous  strike  in  protest  against  a  wage  cut  and  in-     the  16th  cent,  when  the  Passion  plays  had  reached 


volving  the  right  of  assembly 

Passaic,  river  rising  near  Mornstown,  N  J ,  and 
flowing  with  a  winding  course  past  manv  industrial 
towns  c  80  mi  to  Newark  Bay  At  Paterson  is  a 
fall  of  approximately  70  ft  The  river's  power 
aided  the  growth  of  industry  in  NE  New  Jersey 
See  H  E  Wildes,  Twin  Kivers  the  Rantan  and  the 
Paaaaic  (1943) 

Passamaquoddy  Bay  (pasdmukwo'dc),  inlet  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  between  Maine  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Croix  river  Most  of 
it  (including  Campobello  island)  is  within  Canada's 
border  New  Brunswick  towns  in  the  vicinity  are 
St  Andrews  and  St  George,  Maine  towns  are 
Eastport  and  Lubec  (at  the  bav  entrance)  A 
large  project  (frequently  c  ailed  the  Quoddv  project) 
begun  in  1935  with  PWA  funds  to  convert  the 
heavy  tides  (18  ft  average  range)  in  the  U  S  sec  tor 
into  nvdroelcc  trie  power  was  suspended  after  Con- 
gress refused  funds  in  1936 

Passarowitz,  Treaty  of  (pasd'rovTts),  1718,  peace 
treaty  signed  at  PozAHEV^r  (Ger  Passarowitz), 
Yugoslavia,  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  and  Venice  and  on  the  other,  the 
Ottoman  Empire  In  the  preceding  war  (1714-18) 
the  Turks  had  been  successful  against  the  Vene- 
tians in  Greece  and  Crete,  but  had  been  defeated 
in  1716  at  Petrovaradin  by  Eugene  of  Savov,  who 
in  1717  also  stormed  Belgrade  The  treaty  re- 
flected the  mihtaiv  situation  Turkey  lost  the 
Banat  of  Temesvar,  N  Serbia  (including  Belgrade), 


their  highest  development,  they  were  entirely  m 
German  By  the  16th  cent,  they  had  become  de- 
graded through  contact  with  the  carnival  plays, 
and  their  production  was  forbidden  by  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  The  Kefoi  mation  too  was  inimical 
to  their  further  development  The  chief  survival 
among  the  Passion  pla\s  is  the  one  performed  at 
Oberammergau  in  the  Bavarian  Alps,  It  has  been 
given  even  10  years  (with  onh  three  interruptions 
caused  by  war)  since  1634,  in  fulfillment,  it  is  said, 
of  a  vow  that  was  made  if  the  plague  would  leave 
the  town  The  play  enacts  the  passion  of  Christ 
from  his  triumphal  ontrv  into  Jerusalem  to  the 
resurret  tion  It  consists  of  18  acts,  each  act  being 
prefaced  by  orchestral  selections,  choral  anthems, 
and  a  scene  from  the  Old  Testament  which  pre- 
figures the  theme  of  the  act  Over  700  villagers 
participate  The  pla>  takes  a  morning  and  an 
afternoon  to  perform  In  the  United  States  several 
towns  hold  Passion  plays  The  oldest  of  these  13 
Veronica's  Vnl,  which  has  been  produced  in 
Umon  City,  N.J  ,  annually  smoe  1014  The  most 
professional  performances  m  the  United  States  are 

Sven  bv  the  Black  Hills  Plajers  Their  leader, 
>aef  Meier,  emigrated  to  this  country  from  Llinen, 
Germany,  in  1932,  bruiging  with  him  10  fellow 
ac  tors  and  a  pla\  which  they  c  launed  had  been 
produced  since  1242  In  summer  their  perform- 
ances are  given  in  Spearfish,  S  D  ,  m  winter  they 
tour  US  cities  I- or  the  Oberarumergau  Passion 
play,  see  M  J  Uttmg,  The  Passion  Play  of  Obe ram- 


and  Lesser  Walachia  to  Emperor  Chailes  VI     (Bel-  mrrgan  (1930),  for  the  English  text,  see  The  Pa»- 

grade  and  Lesser  Walar  hia  were  recovered  again  by  nion  Play  of  Oberammergau  (1934) 

Turkey  at  the  Treaty  of  Belgrade  in  1739  )   As  for  passive   see  VOICE 

Venice,  it  lost  all  its  possessions  in  the  Poloponne-  Passover,  one  of  the  most  important  and  elaborate 

BUS  and  on  Crete  to  Turkey  of  the  Jewish  festivals    the  celebration  of  which 


Passau  (pii'sou),  city  (pop  34,626),  Lower  Bavaria, 
on  the  Danube  at  its  confluence  with  the  Inn  and 
on  the  Austrian  border  It  is  a  port  and  railroad 
center  and  has  mac  hmery  and  textile  industries 
A  Roman  frontier  outpost  known  as  Castra  Batava, 
Passau  was  made  (8th  c  ent  )  an  epist  opal  see  bv 
St  Boniface  The  bishops  of  Passau  weie  temporal 
lords  of  a  substantial  territory  until  1803,  when  the 
bishopric  was  secularized  and  given  to  Bavaria,  the 
diocese  was  restored  in  1817  The  Treaty  of  Passau 
(1552)  was  negotiated  here  between  MAURU  t  of 
Saxony  and  King  (later  Emperor)  Ferdinand  I, 
who  represented  his  brother,  Emperor  CHAKI  FS  V 
Ferdinand  promised  the  release  of  Philip  of  Hesse 
and  the  other  captive  Protestant  princes,  while 
Maurice  and  his  Protestant  allies  consented  to  sub- 
mit the  religious  question  to  a  diet,  the  result  was 
the  religious  peace  of  1555  (see  APGSBURO,  Pt\c  E 
OF)  Among  the  landmarks  of  Passau  are  the 
cathedral  (partly  late  Gothic,  partly  baroque),  the 
late  Gothic  city  hall,  the  baroque  episcopal  palace, 
and  the  Oberhaus  fortress  (13th-16th  c  ent ) ,  there 
are  many  fine  houses  and  fountains  in  the  Bavarian 
baroque  st>  le 

Passchendale  (pa'sundalu),  town  (pop  3,137), 
West  Flanders  prov  ,  Belgium,  near  Ypres  In  the 
First  World  War  it  was  carried  by  the  Butish 


begins  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  Nisan  (first 
month  of  the  religious  calendar,  corresponding  to 
March-April)  and  lasts  seven  days  Numerous 
theories  have  been  advanced  in  explanation  of  its 
original  significance,  which  has  become  obscured 
b\  the  association  with  the  Exodus  it  acquired  in 
later  days  In  pro-Mosaic  times  it  may  have  been 
a  spring  festival  only,  hut  in  its  present  observanc  o 
by  orthodox  Jews,  who  celebrate  it  in  commemora- 
tion of  their  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  Egypt, 
that  sigmfit  ance  has  been  prat  tic  all>  forgotten  In 
the  ceremonial  evening  meals  (called  Seders), 
whit  h  are  served  the  hrst  and  sec  ond  nights  of  the 
festival,  with  various  special  dishes  symbolizing 
the  hardships  the  Israelites  went  through  during 
their  bondage  m  Egypt,  the  narrative  of  the 
Exodus  is  recited,  and  praise  is  given  for  the  de- 
liverance Only  unleavened  broad  (matzoth)  may 
be  eaten  throughout  the  seven  days  of  the  festival, 
in  memory  of  the  fact  that  the  Jews,  hastening 
from  Kgypt,  had  no  time  to  leaven  their  broad 
Tradition  also  requires  that  special  sets  of  cooking 
utensils  and  dishes  uncontanunated  by  use  during 
the  rest  of  the  >ear,  be  used  throughout  the  festi- 
val The  Chustian  feast  of  Easter  is  calculated 
from  the  Past  h  or  Passover  See  T  H  Gaster, 
Passovir  Its  Hwtory  and  Traditions  (1949) 


1917  after  very  heavy  losses  and  was  retaken  by  the    Passy,  Fr£d£nc  (fradfcrek'  pase') ,  1822-1912,  French 


Germans  in  1918  A  former  spelling  is  Passchen- 
daele 

Pass  Christian  (pas"  krls'chfftn'),  citv  (pop 
3,338),  8E  Miss ,  popular  resort  on  Mississippi 
Sound  between  Gulf  port  and  Bay  St  Louis,  settled 
in  the  18th  cent  There  are  manv  fine  old  mansions 

passenger  pigeon,  beautiful  wild  pigeon  of  E  North 
America,  once  one  of  the  world's  most  abundant 
birds,  now  extinct,  Historians  of  the  earlv  17th 
cent  described  its  profusion  in  the  New  World 
The  last  survivor  of  flocks  whic  h  even  in  the  late 
19th  cent  were  measured  in  square  miles  died  in 
captivity  in  1914  The  birds  were  exterminated 
chiefly  by  the  white  man's  slaughter  of  infinite 
numbers  of  them  and  bv  his  destruction  of  their 


economist,  winner  (1901,  with  J  H  Dunant)  of  the 
hrst  Nobel  Peace  Prize  He  studied  law,  but  aban- 
doned it  for  journalism  and  the  study  of  ec  onomics 
and  problems  of  peace  In  1867  he  founded  the 
Ligue  Internationale  et  permanente  de  la  Paix, 
later  known  as  the  Souet6  francaise  pour  1'Arbi- 
trage  ent  re  Nations,  serving  as  its  general  secretary 
until  1889,  when,  in  association  with  Sir  William 
R  Cremer,  he  founded  the  Inter-parharnentary 
Union  of  Arbitration  Ho  was  a  member  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies  from  1874  to  1889  Among 
his  best-known  works  are  La  Guerre  et  la  paix 
(1867),  La  Question  de  la  paix  (1891),  and  Hieto- 
rique  du  mouvement  de  la  paix  (1905)  The  phoneti- 
,ian  Paul  fidouard  Passy  (1859-1940)  was  his  son 


forest  haunts     Predominantly  grayish  blue  above    pastel  (past?!'),  artists'  medium  of  chalk  and  pig- 
ment, tempered  with  weak  gum  water  and  usually 


and  reddish  fawn  below,  they  resembled  in  form 
and  coloring  the  smaller  mourning  dove 
passionflower,  any  plant  of  the  related  genera  Pasm- 
flora  and  Taesonia,  mostly  tropical  American  vines 
having  pulpy  fruits  Some  species  are  grown  in 
greenhouses  for  the  large  unusual  flowers  of  various 
colors,  those  seen  by  early  Spanish  settlers  were 
interpreted  as  symbolic  of  the  Crucifixion  (whence 
the  name) ,  the  10  petals  and  sepals,  fringed  corona, 
five  stamens,  three  styles,  and  coiling  tendrils  rep- 
resenting in  order  the  10  faithful  apostles,  crown  of 
thorns,  wounds,  nails,  and  scourges  The  most 
common  North  American  species  (Pasnflora  in- 


molded  in  the  form  of  ntu  ks,  and  also  a  work  done 
in  this  medium  Pastel  was  in  use  m  Italy  in  the 
15th  cent  and  is  doubtless  far  older  In  18th-cen- 
tury France  it  was  exploited  by  such  masters  as 
Maunce  Quentm  de  la  Tour  and  Vigee-Lebrun, 
and  m  the  19th  cent  by  Degas,  Manet,  Toulouse- 
Lautrec,  Whistler,  and  Cassatt  Pastels  are  com- 
monly exhibited  with  paintings  and  are  often  clas- 
sified as  such  rather  than  as  drawings  The  me- 
dium lends  itself  to  a  wide  vanety  of  techniques, 
depending  somewhat  upon  the  type  of  paper  used 
ground 


carnata),  sometimes  weedy  in  the  South  but  often    Pasternak,  Boris  Leonldcmch  (boreV  lya'unvS'du- 


cultivated  as  far  north  as  it  is  hardy,  has  purple 
and  white  flowers  and  edible  egg-shaped  fruits 
called  may  pop,  it  was  once  the  state  flower  of 
Tennessee  and  was  formerly  used  medicinally  The 
large-fruited  and  the  purple-fruited  granadillas 
(Passiflora  quadrangulans  and  eduha)  are  culti- 
vated commercially  in  the  tropics  for  beverages 
and  sherbets. 

Passion  play,  the  genre  of  the  miracle  play  which  has 
survived  from  the  Middle  Ages  mto  modern  times 
Its  subject  is  the  suffering  and  death  of  Jesus.  The 


vlch  pustylrnak'),  1890-,  Russian  poet.  At  first  he 
was  under  futunst  influence,  but  his  talent  tran- 
scends classification.  A  volume  of  his  collected 
verse  was  published  in  1931  (Above  Barriers)  and 
another  in  1932  (Second  Birth)  He  wrote  two  long 
narrative  poems,  Spektortky  (1926)  and  The  Year 
1905  (1927)  and  is  known  for  his  translations  from 
foreign  poetry.  His  translation  of  Hamlet  ap- 
peared m  1941  See  his  Collected  Prow  Workt  (Eng. 


tr,,  1945)  and  Selected  Poems  (Eng  tr  ,  1947) 

B . ._   Pasteur,  Louis  (p&stur',  Fr.  Iwfi'  pastur').  1822-95, 

first  Passion  plays  were  in  Latin,  but  as  early  as  the     French  chemist.   He  taught  at  Dijon,  Strasbourg, 
13th  cent.  German  verses  were  interpolated,  and  in     and  Lille  and  in  Paris  at  the  Ecole  normale  (1857- 


67)  and  the  Sorbonno  (1868-89).  He  became  the 
first  director  of  the  Pasteur  Institute.  His  early 
chemical  studies  of  the  taitrates  m  which  he  dis- 
covered (1848)  molecular  dissymmetry  led  to  his 
work  on  fermentation  Important  outgrowths  of 
these  studies  were  his  experiments  with  BACTERIA, 
which  conclusively  (1862)  exploded  the  theory  of 
spontaneous  generation,  and  his  work  on  wine, 
vinegar,  and  beer  with  the  resultant  development 
of  the  process  of  PASTEURIZATION  Of  great  eco- 
nomic value  also  was  his  solution  of  the  control  of 
silkworm  disease,  his  study  of  chicken  cholera,  and 
his  technique  of  vaccination  against  ANTHHAX, 
which  was  successfully  extended  to  HYDROPHOBIA 
m  1885  See  biographies  by  Ren6  Vallery-Radot 
(1924)  and  Piers  Compton  (1932)  The  Pasteur 
Institute,  opened  m  Paris  in  1888,  includes  a  dis- 
pensary for  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia  and  a 
teaching  and  research  center  on  virulent  and  con- 
tagious diseases  Outstanding  discoveries  have 
been  made  at  the  institute,  its  staff  has  included 
many  notable  scientists,  among  them  P  P  E 
Roux  and  itJio  Metohmkoff  Pasteur  Institutes 
have  been  established  in  Tunis  and  in  Indo-China 
and  other  counti  ies 

pasteurization  (pasMiooiIza'shun.-rlza'shun,  pa*- 
stu-),  method  of  treating  certain  foods,  especially 
milk,  to  make  them  free  from  disease-causing  bac- 
teria It  does  not  soriouslj  change  the  food  value 
or  taste  Pasteurization  is  not  a  substitute  for  san- 
itary collection  of  milk,  but  even  under  careful 
supervision  occasional  disease  geims  may  be  pres- 
ent The  method  consists  in  heating  the  milk  to 
about  145°  F  for  30  mm  which  destroys  the  bac- 
teria, the  milk  is  then  rapidly  cooled  The  milk 
should  be  kept  under  refrigeration,  .since  ordinary 
bacteria  that  are  resistant  are  still  present,  and  if 
the  nulk  is  not  kept  cold  they  multiply  rapidly  and 
change  the  milk  so  that  it  is  unfit  to  drink 
Pasto  (pa'sto),  city  (pop  27,564),  SW  Colombia 
Founded  in  1539,  Pasto  (alt  c  8,600ft )  is  a  rail  and 
highway  commercial  center  A  royalist  city  in  the 
revolution  against  Spam,  it  changed  hands  several 
times  Here  Antonio  NAIUNO  was  defeated  (1814) 
by  the  Spanish  O(  cupied  for  a  short  period  in  1831 
bv  Et  uadorian  forces,  Pawto  was  the  scene  of  the 
treaty  (1832)  by  which  Colombia  (then  called  New 
Granada)  and  EC  uador  bee  ame  separate  states  and 
Pasto  with  its  adjacent  territory  was  confirmed  as 
Colombian  The  volcano  called  Kl  Pasto  is  near  by . 
Paston  Letters,  collection  of  personal  and  business 
correspondence  of  the  Paston  family  of  Not  folk 
and  others,  covering  the  years  1422-1509,  together 
with  deeds,  state  papers,  and  other  documents  that 
had  come  into  then  possession  The  collection 
forms  an  indispensable  soiJVce  for  the  history,  man- 
ners, morals,  habits,  customs,  and  moneys  of  the 
people  of  England  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages 
A  portion  of  the  letters  was  published  by  James 
Fenn,  two  volumes  in  1787  and  two  in  1789, 
but  the  original  manusc  npts  chsappeaied  and  doubt 
of  their  authenticity  grew  However,  they  were  re- 
discoveied  after  1865,  with  additional  material, 
and  were  reprinted  in  a  definitive  edition  by  James 
Gairdner  (1904)  A  volume  of  selections  is  edited 
with  an  introduction  by  A  D  Gioenwood  (1920) 
Pastor,  Ludwig,  Freiherr  von  (Umt'vikh  frl'hcr  fun 
pa'stdr),  1854-  1928,  German  historian  The  au- 
thor of  the  monumental  and  authoritative  Hivtnry 
ofthf  Popes  from  the  Close  of  the  Middlt  Aocs  (Eng 
tr  ,  34  vols  ,  18Q1-1942)  ho  combined  a  strictly 
Catholic  point  of  view  with  the  moat  painstaking 
scholarship  and  erudition  He  had  access  to  the 
secret  archives  of  the  Vatican,  and  his  history, 
largely  based  on  hitherto  unknown  documents, 
supersedes  all  previous  histories  of  the  popes  It 
has,  however,  been  criticized  for  its  Catholic  bias. 
Pastor  was  Austrian  mmuster  to  the  Vatican  from 
1921 

Pastor,  Tony,  c  1837-1908,  American  theater  man- 
ager, b  New  York  city.  He  appeared  on  the  stage 
from  childhood  and  was  an  experienced  acrobat, 
dancer,  and  singer  when  he  opened  (1861)  his  hrst 
theater  at  444  Broadway,  New  York  He  opened  a 
second  theater  at  201  Bowery  in  1865  and  another 
at  585  Broadway  in  1875  Ho  established  his  long- 
known  theater  on  14th  St  in  1881  In  the&e  estab- 
lishments Pastor  introduced  many  perfoimers  who 
became  famous  and  made  vaudeville  suitable  for  a 
mixed  audience  See  Douglas  Gilbert,  American 
Vaudeville  (1940) 

pastoral  (p&'sturul),  literary  work  in  which  shep- 
herd life  is  presented  in  a  c  conventionalized  manner 
In  this  convention  the  purity  and  simplicity  of 
shepherd  life  is  contrasted  with  the  corruption  and 
artificiality  of  the  court  and  the  city  Many  sub- 
jects, including  love,  death,  religion,  and  politics, 
have  been  presented  in  a  pastoral  setting,  and  the 
pastoral  can  be  found  in  poetry,  drama,  and  fiction 
The  earliest  pastoral  poetry  of  whit  h  there  is  rec  ord 
was  written  by  the  Greek  poet  Theocritus  who 
lived  m  Alexandria  in  the  3d  cent  B  C.  It  is  in  hu 
idyls,  which  celebrate  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
rustic  life  in  Sicily,  that  the  well-known  pastoral 
characters,  Daphnis,  Lycidas,  Corydon,  and  Ama- 
ryllis, are  first  encountered.  Theocritus  waa  fol- 
lowed by  Bion  and  Moschus  in  the  2d  cent.  B.C. 
and  by  Vergil,  whose  Bucohcs  appeared  in  37  B.C.; 
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In  these  polished  and  literary  Bucolics,  which  were 
later  called  eclogues,  Vergil  describes  an  imaginary 
Arcadia  in  which  the  landscape  and  the  characters, 
are  completely  removed  from  ac  tual  life  The  pas- 
toral scenes  are  allegorical ;  they  celebrate  the  great- 
ness of  Rome,  express  thanks  to  the  emperor,  and 
Srophesy  a  golden  ago  In  the  3d  cent  A  D  ft 
reek  poet,  probably  Longus,  wrote  Daphnts  and 
ChloS,  a  pastoral  romance  which  also  had  much  in- 
fluence on  European  literature  With  the  Renais- 
sance there  was  a  great  revival  of  the  pastoral  ec- 
logue Vergil's  Bucolics  were  translated  in  tho  15th 
cent  in  Italy,  and  pastoral  eclogues  were  written 
by  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio.  The  most 
elaborate  pastoral  romance  was  the  Arcadia  by 
Jacopo  Sannazaro,  written  partly  m  prose  and 
partly  in  verso  Politian's  Orfeo  (produced  c  1471) 
is  one  of  the  earliest  pastoral  dramas  In  France 
the  pastourelle — a  short  poem  in  dialogue  in  which 
a  minstrel  courts  a  shepherdess — appeared  as  early 
as  the  14th  cent  and  is  exemplified  in  Le  Jcu  de 
Rolnn  et  de  Marion,  a  play  by  Adam  do  la  Halle 
Theocritus  was  translated  by  Pierre  do  Ronsard, 
who  also  wrote  eclogues  modeled  on  Vergil  In 
1607  the  first  part  of  a  prose  pastoral,  L'Astrfe,  was 
published  by  Horiore  d'Urf6  Another  famous 
prose  pastoral  was  Diana  by  the  Spanish  writer 
Montemayor  In  English  literature  the  pastoral 
tan  be  found  m  the  work  of  almost  all  the  Renais- 
sance poets  Philip  Sidney  in  his  Arcadia,  (1590) 
S  laces  an  epic  story  in  a  pastoial  setting,  in  The 
hepheardfs  Calender  (1579)  Edmund  Spenser,  like 
Vergil,  uses  the  pastoral  eclogue  to  discuss  political 
and  religious  questions,  and  many  of  the  love  Ivncs 
of  Shakspere,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Mu  hael  U  ray  ton 
are  m  a  pastoral  sotting  Christopher  Marlowe's 
"The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  His  Love"  (1600)  is 
tho  most  famous  of  these  lyrics  In  drama  well- 
known  examples  of  the  pastoral  are  Shakspere's  As 
You  Like  It  and  the  shearers'  feast  in  A  Winter's 
Tale  The  most  famous  pastoral  elegy  in  English 
is  Milton's  "Lycidas"  (16i7)  Using  the  conven- 
tions of  Theocritus,  Mosehus,  and  Vergil,  Milton 
laments  the  death  of  his  friend  Edward  King  and 
disc  usses  the  question  of  immortality ,  his  own  ca- 
reer, and  the  corruption  of  the  Churc  h  in  terms  of 
shepheids  and  their  natural  surroundings  Tho 
pastoral  conventions  can  also  be  seen  in  some  of 
the  poems  by  Andrew  Mar  veil  and  m  the  pastorals 
by  Alexander  Popo  In  the  19th  and  20th  cent 
poets,  novelists,  and  dramatists  still  use  a  pastoral 
setting  to  express  simplicity  and  innocence  in  con- 
trast to  the  artificiality  of  city  life  But  like  Words- 
worth they  generally  do  not  use  the  pastoral  con- 
ventions of  Theoc  ritus  and  Vergil  Outstanding 
exceptions,  however,  are  Shelley's  Adonau  (1821) 
and  Matthew  \rnold's  Thyrsi*  (1800),  both  great 
pastoral  elegies  Soe  William  Grog,  Pastoral  Poetry 
and  Pastoral  Drama  (1W6),  Gilbert  Highet,  The 
Classical  Tradition  (1949) 

pastry,  general  name  for  artic  les  of  food  made  of 
paste  or  having  paste  as  a  necessary  ingredient 
The  name  is  also  used  for  the  paste  itself  The  es- 
sential elements  of  paste  or  pastry  are  flour,  liquid 
(usually  milk  or  water,  sometimes  beaten  egg),  and 
shortening  Pastry  is  classed  according  to  the 
amount  of  shortening  used  and  the  method  of 
blending  it  with  tho  flour,  a.s  plain,  flaky,  and  puff 
pastry  The  first  two  are  used  in  making  PIES  and 
tarts,  the  third  for  patties  and  fancv  concoctions 
generally  Cooks  agree  that  cold  ingredients  and  a 
light  touch  aie  essential  in  tho  successful  making 
of  any  pastry 

pasture,  land  used  for  grazing  liyestock  Land  un- 
sutted  for  cultivation,  often  hilly  or  stony  land, 
may  be  used  as  pasture  Tilled  land  and  meadow 
mav  be  pastured  after  the  c  rops  are  remoy  ed  Pas- 
tures winch  have  been  ovei grazed  and  in  which 
such  soil-improving  pra<  tices  as  liming,  fertilizing, 
and  seeding  have  been  neglected  soon  become 
worthless  Other  factors  to  be  considered  in  good 
pasture  maintenance  include  the  need  for  trees  to 
provide  some  shade,  a  sufficient  water  supply,  and 
tho  need  for  rotation  of  animals  Sheep  are  best 
grazed  on  dry  soils  such  as  make  up  much  of  tho 
Western  RANGE  lands  A  mixtuie  of  Kentucky 
bluegrass  and  white  clover  is  famous  foi  giazmg, 
although  eaoh  section  of  the  country  has  mixtures 
best  suited  to  its  soil  and  climatic  conditions  See 
A  Pasture  Handttook  (U  S  Dept  of  Agriculture, 
Miscellaneous  Publication  194) 

Pasuruan  or  Pasoeroean  (both  pa'soorooan'),  town 
(pop  36,973),  East  Java,  Indonesia,  a  port  on 
Maduia  Strait  It  exports  sugar,  rubber,  coffee, 
and  fbh 

Patagonia  (patugG'nf-u),  region  primarily  m  S  Ar- 
gentina, 8  of  the  Rio  Colorado  and  E  of  tho  Andes, 
but  including  extreme  SE  Chile  and  N  TIKRBA  DEL 
FUEOO.  Patagonia,  except  for  the  far  southern 
plains,  the  subandean  region,  and  the  Andes,  is  a 
vast  semiand  grassy  plateau,  sloping  gently  toward 
the  east  and  terminating  in  cliffs  along  the  Atlantic 
Crossing  from  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic  are  trans- 
verse valleys,  some  cradling  rivers  Although  most 
of  the  water  courses  are  intermittently  dry,  some 
rivers  (Rfo  Negro,  the  Chubut,  the  Santa  Criu,  and 
the  Gallegos)  reach  the  sea  the  year  round.  The 
subandean  region  in  the  west  contains  numerous 
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large  lakes  (Nahuel  Huapf,  Buenos  Aires,  Viedma, 
and  Argentine)  fed  by  Andean  glaciers;  it  also  has 
some  deep,  fertile  valleys  Subantarctic  conditions 
prevail  in  the  far  south  Sheep  raising  is  the  prin- 
cipal industry  of  Patagonia,  but  in  the  Andean 
region  some  cattle  are  raised  and  agriculture  is 
practiced  here  and  in  irrigated  oases  along  the  Rio 
Negro  and  the  Chubut  Oil  production,  particu- 
larly around  COMODORO  RIVADAVIA,  has  been  of 
great  importance  Tourist  resorts  are  being  devel- 
oped in  the  lake  regions  A  rich  held  for  the  paleon- 
tologist, Patagonia  has  been  visited  by  manv  scien- 
tific expeditions  since  the  days  of  Charles  Darwin. 
Of  the  original  inhabitants,  the  Tehuelches  (the 
"Patagoruan  giants")  are  the  most  important 
Among  the  native  animals  are  the  guanaco,  the 
rhea,  the  puma  and  the  deer  Probably  first  visit- 
ed (1501)  by  Vespucci,  the  Patagoman  coast  was 
explored  (1520)  by  Magellan  Settlements  were  at- 
tempted in  the  16th  and  17th  cent  ,  but  tho  inhos- 
pitable country  and  natives  discouraged  coloniza- 
tion. It  was  not  until  after  the  campaign  of  J  A 
ROCA  against  the  Indians  that  Argentine  ranch- 
ers began  entering  the  teiritory  m  the  late  19th 
cent  Chileans  had  been  coming  in  for  some  tune, 
and  despite  efforts  to  exclude  them  during  and 
after  the  Argentine-Chilean  boundary  dispute  in 
the  early  20th  cent ,  many  continued  to  immigrate 
Many  Europeans,  not  a  few  from  Great  Britain, 
took  up  ranches  Comprising  more  than  a  third  of 
Argentine  temtoiy,  Patagonia  has  less  than  one 
percent  of  tho  nation's  population  See  W  H 
Hudson,  Idle  Days  in  Patagonia  (1893) ,  Argentine 
Republic,  CormsicSn  do  Estudios  Hidrol6gicos, 
Northern  Patagonia  (Vol.  I,  1914),  Reports  of  the 
Princeton  Vnnersity  Expeditions  to  Patagonia, 
1896-1899  (1901-32) 

Pataliputra,  India  see  PATN* 

Patan  (pa 'tun),  town  (pop  29,830),  NW  Bombay 
state,  India,  founded  c  750  Known  in  ancient 
times  for  its  great  wealth,  it  is  today  a  drab  place 
Pottery  is  manufactured,  and  there  are  many  Jam 
temples 

Patan,  city  (pop  c  100,000),  Nepal,  in  the  Valley  of 
Nepal,  near  Katmandu  Founded  c  650,  it  is  the 
oldest  of  Nepal's  three  chief  <  ities 

Patam  (p-xtanf),  town  (pop  8,9b9),  Thailand,  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam  The  surrounding  terri- 
tory produc  es  most  of  the  spic  es  groy\  n  in  Thailand, 
as  yyell  as  rubber  and  coconuts  Tin  is  mined  and 
smelted  The  people  are  for  the  most  part  Malays 
Patam  was  a  seat  of  the  Sailendia  power  during  the 
Sailendra  domination  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
later  was  the  center  of  a  Malay  state,  which  was 
drawn  into  the  Thai  orbit  With  Ayuthia,  it  was 
one  of  tho  first  places  in  Siam  opened  to  the  Portu- 
guese m  the  16th  cent  ,  in  the  early  17th  cent  the 
Dutch  and  the  English  in  turn  established  and 
abandoned  factories  here  At  first  Ixmnd  only  by 
tenuous  links  of  suzerainty'  to  the  courts  of  Avuthia 
and  Bangkok,  against  w  hie  h  it  w  as  several  times  in 
revolt,  Patam  was  reduced  by  stages,  culminating 
in  the  19th  cent  ,  to  the  status  of  a  province 

Patapsco  (putap'sko),  river  rising  in  N  Maryland 
and  flowing  SE  to  Chesapeake  Bay  SE  of  Balti- 
more 

Patara  (pa'turu),  ancienl  Mediterranean  port  of 
Lycia,  S  Asia  Minor  (Turke\ )  It  was  a  Dorian 
colony  St  Paul  visited  Patara  Acts  211 

Patay  (pata'),  village  (pop  1.3H),  Loiret  dept  ,  N 
central  France,  N\V  of  Orleans  Here  Joan  of  Arc 
defeated  the  English  in  142«) 

Patchogue  (pa'chag",-eh6g*),  resort  and  fishing 
village  (pop  7,181),  on  S  Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  , 
on  Great  South  Bay  and  near  Ishp,  me  1893 
A  lace  mill  and  a  nui^ery  are  here 

patchouli  (paeh'oole,  puchcTo'le),  fragrant  shrubby 
plant  of  India  (Pogostcmon  patchouly) ,  also  the 
perfume  obtained  from  it,  distilled  out  as  an  es- 
sential oil  and  diluted 

Patel,  Vallabhbhai  (vu'lubl  nutol'),  1S76-.  Indian 
statesman  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  England 
and,  returning  to  India  enjoyed  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice, chiefly  as  a  criminal  lawyer  In  1915  ho  met 
Gandhi  and  within  a  short  time  bee  ame  a  staunch 
nationalist  and  a  supportei  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress  Patel,  a  determined  and  able  director, 
was  entrusted  with  organizing  the  details  of  tho 
civil-disobedience  campaigns  of  the  '20s  and  "30s, 
several  times  ho  suffered  imprisonment  He  was 
mayor  of  Ahmodabad  (1924-28)  and  was  elected 
(1931)  president  of  the  Indian  National  Congress 
After  his  release  (May,  1945)  from  prison  for  le- 
fusmg  to  support  the  British  wai  effort,  Patel  was 
important  in  the  negotiations  which  led  (1947)  to 
the  partitioning  of  India  In  1947  he  was  made 
deputy  prime  minister  and  minister  of  state  affairs, 
he  effected  the  difficult  feat  of  integrating  the  many 
princely  states  into  the  Indian  political  structure, 
chiefly  by  unions  of  states  and  mergers  with  exist- 
ing provinces 

Patemer,  Joachim  de%  see  PATINIK,  JOACHIM  DE 

patent  (pa'tnt),  in  law,  securing  to  the  inventor  of  a 
useful  product  or  process  the  right  to  exclude  others 
from  making  his  invention  Patents  developed  out 
of  the  medieval  institution  of  allowing  monopolistic 
control  over  useful  goods  in  order  to  make  profit- 
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able  (and  thereby  to  encourage)  their  sale  and  dis- 
tribution; the  authority  was  contained  in  letters 
patent  (meaning  open,  i  a  ,  public)  The  corrupt 
sale  of  such  privileges  and  the  consequent  increase 
in  the  price  of  necessities  led  in  England  to  the 
Statute  of  Monopolies  (1623),  which  abolished  all 
monopolies  except  that  of  an  inventor  in  his  in- 
vention The  U  S  Constitution  (Article  1,  Section 
8)  authorizes  Congress  to  enact  patent  legislation 
The  U  8  Patent  Office  was  created  in  1836,  and  in 
1870  comprehensive  legislation  substantially  es- 
tablished the  current  American  patent  law  In  the 
United  States  any  process  or  device  may  be  pat- 
ented if  it  is  novel  and  useful  and  if  plans  and  a 
working  model  are  supplied  In  all  countries  pat- 
ents are  valid  for  a  limited  term  only  (17  years  in 
the  United  States),  this  limit  ordinarily  secures  a 
profit  to  the  inventor  for  a  reasonable  period  yet 
will  not  permanently  deprive  the  public  of  the  free 
use  of  the  invention  The  American  law  was  de- 
signed to  entourage  the  maximum  inventiveness 
Unlike  manv  European  countries  where  the  rights 
to  patents  are  limited  to  make  innovations  in  in- 
dustry easier,  the  United  States  imposes  no  tax  on 
the  maintenance  of  patents,  nor  does  it  require  the 
patentee  to  permit  the  use  of  his  invention  on  pain 
of  losing  his  patent  Although  there  have  been 
man\  independent  inventors  in  the  United  States 
(by  1950  a  total  of  c  2,500,000  patents  had  been 
granted),  today  most  important  patents  are  the 
property  of  large  corporations  capable  of  exploiting 
them  Injurious  practices,  such  as  withholding 
beneficial  patents  which  might  require  reoquipping 
plants,  have  developed  Other  practices,  such  as 
acquiring  all  patents  in  a  given  field  and  granting 
manufacturing  licenses  only  to  firms  which  promise 
to  refrain  from  effective  competition,  have  been 
successfully  attacked  by  the  Federal  government 
under  the  antitrust  laws  Diffic  ulties  have  also  de- 
veloped in  the  effective  and  equitable  regulation  of 
patents  taken  out  by  foreigners  Full  information 
about  patents  in  the  United  States  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  U  S  Patent  Office  See  W  B. 
Bennett,  Amtncan  Patent  System  (1943) 

Pater,  Walter  Horatio  (pa'tur),  1839-94,  English 
essayist  and  critic,  educated  at  Canterbury  and 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  elected  (1864)  a  fellow 
at  Brasenose  Cony  meed  of  the  moral  importance 
of  artistic  perfec  tion,  Pater  made  his  own  style  no- 
table for  precision  and  clauty  His  first  work, 
Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Renaissance  (1873), 
established  his  reputation  Theie  followed  Manus 
th#  Kjncurean  (1865),  by  common  consent  his  mas- 
terpiece, Imaginary  Portraits  (1887),  Appreciations 
(1889),  Plato  and  Platoniam  (1893),  The  Child  in 
the  House  (1894) ,  and  two  posthumous  publications, 
Greek  Studies  (1895)  and  the  unfinished  historical 
romance  Gaston  df  Latour  (1896)  See  studies  by 
A  C  Benson  (1906),  Arthur  Symons  (1932),  H  H. 
Young  (1933),  and  R  C  Child  (1940) 

Paternd  (pitcnio'),  rural  city  (pop  28,533),  E 
Sicily  ,  Itah  ,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Etna  It  is  the  cen- 
ter of  a  region  of  vineyards  and  orange  and  lemon 
groves 

Kternoster  see  LOHD'S  PRAYER 
tterson,  William  (pa'turain),  1658-1719,  British 
financier  By  the  time  of  the  Gloiious  Revolution 
of  1688  (which  ho  supported)  he  had  acquired  con- 
siderable wealth  and  influence  through  foreign 
trade  In  1691  ho  was  the  "chief  projector"  of  the 
plan  to  establish  the  Bank  of  England,  which  fi- 
nally came  into  being  in  1G94  Paterson  served  as  a 
director  (1694-95)  In  1695  he  proposed  to  tho 
Scottish  Parliament  the  famous  but  ill-fated  DAR- 
i»  N  Sc  HEME  Subsequently  he  devoted  several 
years  to  carrying  out  that  plan  and  accompanied 
the  expedition  of  1698  to  Darien  Paterson  ad- 
Msod  William  III  on  economic,  financial,  and  state 
affairs,  and  he  strongly  advocated  tho  union  of 
Scotland  and  England  Paterson,  an  advocate  of 
fiee  trade,  wrote  much  on  trade  and  finance  His 
writings  were  edited  by  Saxe  Bannister  (3  vols  , 
1859)  See  biography  by  Saxe  Bannister  (1858), 
J  S  Barbcmr,  William  Paterson  and  the  Darien 
Company  (1927) 

Paterson,  William,  1745-1806,  American  statesman, 
b  Co  Antrim,  Iieland,  grad  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey (now  Princeton  Umv  j,  1763  He  practiced  law 
and  was  attorney  general  (1776-83)  of  the  young 
state  of  New  Jersey,  before  he  became  a  delegate 
to  the  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION  VL  CONVENTION 
(1787)  There  he  was  prominent  as  a  champion  of 
the  rights  of  the  small  states,  he  set  forth  the  New 
Jersey  or  small-state  plan  (sometimes  called  the 
Patcrson  Plan)  He  later  played  a  prominent  part 
in  state  arid  national  life  as  U  S  Senator  (1789-90), 
governor  of  New  Jersey  (1791-93),  and  Associate 
Justice  of  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  (1793-1806). 
See  biographies  by  G  S.  Wood  (1933)  and  C.  A. 
Shimer  (1940) 

Paterson  (for  Gov  William  Paterson],  city  (pop. 
139,650),  co  seat  of  Paasaic  co  ,  NE  N  J  ,  at  the 
falls  of  the  Paasaic  N  of  Newark  It  was  founded 
in  1791  by  Alexander  Hamilton  and  others  of  the 
Society  for  Establishing  Useful  Manufactures,  who 
had  the  help  of  L'Enfant  in  planning  an  industrial 
community  here.  The  water  power  was  used  for 
cotton  spinning  in  1794.  Paterson  is  one  of  the 
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country's  greatest  silk  center*— an  industry  started 
in  1839  The  first  loom  for  Bilk  piece  goods  was 
built  by  John  Ryle  m  1842  The  making  of  ma- 
chinery, notably  that  connected  with  aviation,  is 
important  The  mty,  incorporated  m  1851,  is  third 
in  size  in  tho  state  In  1002  it  suffered  a  great  fire 
and  later  a  flood  and  a  tornado  The  silk  industry, 
characterised  by  hundreds  of  small  "family"  shops 
and  generally  bad  labor  conditions,  saw  many 
strikes,  notably  m  1912-13.  1933,  and  1936  Dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War  the  city's  workers  were 
employed  largely  in  metal  and  rubber  industries 
and  m  making  nylon  and  other  textiles  Pateraon 
has  a  state  teachers  college  (1855)  and  vocational 
schools  Its  museum  has  natural-history  and  In- 
dian collections  and  contains  the  14-foot  submarine 
built  by  John  P  Holland  in  1878  and  tested  in  the 
Passaic  river,  from  whose  bed  it  was  raised  in  1927 
The  public-library  building  was  designed  by  Henry 
Bacon 

Path*,  Charles  (patha',  Fr  sharl'  pata'),  1873-, 
Fren<  h  photographer  Ho  was  the  first  to  present 
(c  1909)  the  new^ieel  as  n  regular  attraction  at  a 
theater  in  Pans  In  1910  he  introduced  the  news- 
reel  to  the  United  States,  thereafter  the  Path6 
News  Reel  became  an  international  product 
pathology  (puth&'luje,  pa-1,  branch  of  medicine 
which  deals  with  the  structural  and  functional 
changes  associated  with  disease  The  changes  and 
reactions  of  tho  tissues  in  disease  include  degenera- 
tion, atrophy,  hypertrophy,  and  inflammation  In 
making  modern  diagnoses  tho  examination  of  small 
pieces  of  living  tissue  (biopsy)  is  frequently  em- 
ployed, body  fluids  are  tested  for  abnormal  com- 
positions denoting  disturbed  function,  and  X-rav 
photographs  are  used  Experimental  and  com- 
parative pathology  are  branches  of  the  science 
The  first  real  progress  m  pathology  was  made  in 
the  19th  cent 

Pathros  (path'ros),  biblical  name  of  Upper  Egypt 
It  is  mentioned  as  a  place  where  Hebrews  lived 
The  inhabitants  are  Pathrusmi  Goii  10  14,  Isa 
11  11,  Jer  44  1,15,  Ezek  29  14,  30  14 
Pafaala  and  East  Punjab  States  Union  (putea'lu, 
punjab'),  state  (10,099  sq  mi  ,  pop  c  3,790,000), 
NW  India  The  capital  is  Patiala  (pop  69  850) 
The  state  comprises  a  large  central  mass  and  sev- 
eral smaller  detached  areas  It  is  predominantly 
level,  and  there  is  t orisidorablp  agriculture  de- 
pendent upon  irrigation  Grains  and  cotton  are 
tho  chief  crops  The  state  was  formed  in  1948  by 
merging  eight  former  princely  states  It  is  a  renter 
of  Sikh  population 
patience,  see  SOLITAWE 

Pafegian,  Haig  (hlg'  pdtlgyan'),  1876-,  American 
sculptor,  b  Armenia,  son  of  teachers  m  a  mission 
school  He  was  largely  self-taught  Most  of  his 
monuments  and  decorations  are  in  the  Pacific  coast 
states  Among  them  are  the  McKmley  monument, 
Arcata,  Calif  ,  statues  of  Lincoln  and  General 
Pershing  and  a  bust  of  Helen  Wills  Moody,  San 
Francisco,  and  the  Blethen  Memorial.  Seattle. 
Wash.  In  1929  he  made  a  bust  of  President  Hoover 
for  the  White  House,  and  in  1931  his  statue  of 
Thomas  Starr  King  was  placed  m  Statuary  Hall, 
Washington.  1)  C 

patina  (pa'tunu),  protective  coating  of  carbonate  of 
copper  on  artic  los  of  c  opper  or  bronze,  formed  after 
long  exposure  to  moist  atmospheres  or  burial  m  the 
earth  Although  commonly  green,  patina  varies  in 
color  and  consistency,  it  may  be  red,  brown,  black, 
blue,  or  gray,  or  it  may  be  smooth,  glossy,  or 
crusty  It  may  he  imitated  by  a  number  of  oxida- 
tion processes  Tho  term  has  been  extended  to 
include  the  film  formed  on  metals,  pottery,  marble, 
and  other  materials  by  exposure  and  also  to  the  mel- 
low surface  acquired  by  furniture  with  time  and 
waxing. 

Pattair.  Patemer,  or  Patiner,  Joachim  de  (all 
yo'akMm  du  palmer'),  c  1485-1524,  Flemish  land- 
scape and  religious  painter  He  probably  studied 
with  Gerard  David  in  Bruges  In  1515  he  was  a 
member  of  the  painters'  guild  in  Antwerp,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  In  1521  his 
friend  DUrer  attended  his  second  wedding  and 
painted  his  portrait  Patmir  is  famous  as  the  first 
Flemish  painter  to  subordinate  figures  to  landscape 
His  powerful  scenes,  painted  with  tho  limpid  and 
meticulous  clarity  of  his  school,  have  a  serene  lyri- 
cism Among  them  are  The  Flight  into  Egypt  (one 
version  in  Antwerp,  another  m  the  Prado) ,  Baptism 
(Vienna) ,  Temptation  of  St  Anthony,  with  figures 
by  Quentm  Massys  (Prado),  St  John  at  Patmos 
(National  Gall ,  London) ,  Rest  by  the  Way  (Minne- 
apolis Inst  of  Arts)  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
has  a  fine  tnptych  See  Sir  Martin  Con  way.  The 

Patifio,  Simon  Ituri  (nem6n'  etoo'r$  pate'nyo),  1868- 
1947,  Bolivian  <  apttalist  He  owned  rich  tin  mines 
in  Bolivia  and  invested  his  enormous  fortune, 
thought  to  have  been  among  tho  world's  largest, 
in  other  financial  enterprises  Patino  reputedly  ex- 
erted considerable  influence  on  his  country's  gov- 
ernmental policies,  though  he  spent  most  of  the 
latter  half  of  hut  life  abroad 

Patkul,  Johann  Reinhold  Ton  (yo'han  rln'hoJt  fun 
pat'kool),  1660-1707,  Livonian  nobleman  He  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  Chailes  XI  of  Sweden  by 
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championing  the  rights  of  the  provincial  gentry 
and  fled  abroad  to  escape  punishment.  In  1698  he 
entered  the  service  of  Augustus  II  of  Poland  and 
Saxony  He  was  instrumental  m  inspiring  Au- 
gustus's scheme  to  reuiute  Livonia  with  Poland 
and  in  forming  the  anti-Swedish  alliance  of  Poland, 
Denmark,  and  Russia  which  led  to  the  NORTHBHN 
WAB  (1700)  He  held  high  commands  m  the  sub- 
sequent campaign,  but  when  Augustus  II  made 
peace  with  Sweden  at  Altranstadt  (1706)  he  deliv- 
ered Patkul  to  Charles  XII,  who  had  him  broken 
on  the  wheel 

Patmore,  Coventry  Kersey  Dighton,  1823-96,  Eng- 
lish poet  Patmore 's  first  poetry,  published  in 
1844,  led  to  an  assistant  hbrananship  (1846-65) 
at  the  British  Museum  and  later  to  an  association 
(1850)  with  the  Pre-Raphaelite  journal  the  Germ 
His  pimcipal  works  are  The  Angel  in  the  Hovite 
(in  four  books,  1854,  1866,  I860,  1863),  which 
exalts  tho  sanctity  of  married  love,  and  The  Un- 
known Eros  (1877),  a  series  of  odes  reflecting  the 
spiritual  change  effected  by  Patmore's  conversion 
to  Catholicism  (1864)  Tamerton  Church  Tower 
(1853)  was  repimted  with  Amelia  (1878)  and  in- 
cluded the  "Essay  on  English  Metrical  Law  "  See 
his  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  (ed  by  Basil 
Champneys,  1900-1901),  biogiaphy  by  Edmund 
Gosse  (1905),  Frederick  Pago,  Patmore'  a  Study 
in  Poetry  (1933),  Derek  Patmore,  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Coventry  Patmore  (1949) 

Patmos  (pat'mds,  pat 'm  us),  island  (13  sq  mi  ,  pop 
2,428).  off  the  coast  of  SW  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Ae- 
gean Sea,  one  of  the  DODECANESE,  belonging  to 
Greece  Here,  according  to  Rev  1  9,  tho  exiled  St. 
John  the  Divine  wrote  the  KK\KI  ATION 

Patna  (pat 'mi,  put'nu),  city  (pop  175.706),  capital 
of  Bihar  state,  India,  on  the  Ganges  river  As 
Patihputra,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Maghada  king- 
dom and  later  (c  320-231  B  C  )  of  the  Maurya 
empire  There  is  cotton  spinning  and  weaving 
The  Umv  of  Patna  was  opened  in  1917 

Patras  (putraa',  pa'trus),  Gr  Patrai  (pa'tra).  Latin 
Patrae,  city  (pop  79,570),  Greece,  in  the  N  Pelo- 
ponnesus It  is  a  port  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Patras,  which  c  onnects  tho  Gulf  of  Corinth  with  the 
Ionian  Sea  One  of  the  largest  cities  of  Greece, 
Patras  is  a  commercial  and  industrial  center,  ex- 
porting currants,  olive  oil,  wine,  and  citrus  fruit  A 
member  of  the  first  ACHAEAN  LEAGUE,  tho  cit\ 
sided  with  Athens  in  the  Peloponne&ian  War  and 
be<  arrio  (3d  cent  B  C  )  a  leading  member  of  the 
Second  Achaean  League  It  sank  into  insignifi- 
cance before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece,  but 
was  revived  as  a  Roman  colony  by  Augustus  and 
soon  flourished  as  a  port  Included  after  1204  in 
the  Latin  principality  of  Achaia,  it  was  twice  held 
bv  Venice  (1408-13.  1417-19),  later  passed  to  the 
Turks,  and  was  again  held  by  Venice  from  1687  to 
1715.  Patras  was  destroyed  (1821)  in  the  Greek 
War  of  Independence  and  was  rebuilt  on  a  rec- 
tangular pattern 

patriarch  (pa'trfrirk)  [Gr  ,=head  of  a  family],  in  bib- 
lical tradition,  one  of  the  antediluvian  progenitors 
of  the  race  as  given  in  Genesis  (e  g  ,  Seth)  or  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews  (e  g  ,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  the  sons  of  Jacob)  The  Testament  of 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
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patriarch,  in  Christian  churches,  title  of  certain  ex- 
alted bishops,  implying  authority  over  a  number  of 
other  bishops  The  original  patriarchates  were 
three  the  West,  held  by  the  bishop  of  Rome  (the 
pope,  see  PAPACY),  Alexandria,  and  Antioch  To 
these  were  added  Constantinople  (4th  -5th  cent ) 
and  Jerusalem  (451)  To  the  West  l>elonged  every- 
thing W  of  the  Balkans  and  Cyrene,  and  Constan- 
tinople ruled  most  of  the  Byaantine  Empire  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia  were  under  Antioch,  Palestine 
was  under  Jerusalem,  and  Egypt  belonged  to  Alex- 
andria The  triumph  of  Monophysitism  in  Egypt 
and  Syria  (5th-6th  cent )  created  new  churches 
Since  then  the  three  Orthodox  patriarchs  in  Asia 
have  had  small,  minority  jurisdictions,  they  aban- 
doned their  local  rites  in  favor  of  the  Byzantine 
Besides  the  five  ancient  pat  nan  hates  there  are  a 
number  of  others  In  communion  with  the  pope 
there  are  14  four  Latin-rite  patriarchs  (dating 
from  the  Crusades),  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  all  purely  titular  except 
Jerusalem,  whose  patriarch  is  bishop  of  local  Latin- 
rite  Catholics,  six  who  are  heads  of  Oriental  ntes, 
having  generally  full  patriarchal  powers  and  not 
usually  resident  in  their  official  sees,  namely,  Alex- 
andria (Coptic  rite),  Antioch  (three  Syrian  nte, 
Melchite,  and  Maronite),  Babylon  (Chaldean  nte; 
see  NESTORIAN  CHURCH),  and  Cilicia  (Armenian 
rite) ,  finally,  in  the  Western  Church  the  title  pa- 
triarch is  conferred,  purely  as  an  honor,  on  four 
prelates,  the  archbishop  of  Ooa  (patriarch  of  the 
East  Indies),  the  archbishop  of  Lisbon,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Venice,  and  the  patriarch  of  the  West 
Indies  (normally  Spanish)  In  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church  the  tsar  set  up  (1589)  a  patriarch  of 
Moscow,  the  title  was  abolished  (1721)  by  Peter 
the  Great  and  revived  m  1917  (aee  ORTHODOX 
EASTERN  CHURCH)  The  Orthodox  archbishops  of 
Belgrade  and  of  Bucharest  are  called  patriarchs. 
Besides  all  these  there  are  a  Coptic  patriarch  of 


Alexandria,  a  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Antioch,  a 
Nestonan  patriarch,  and  tour  Armenian  patriarchs 
(of  Echmiadein,  Sis,  Jerusalem,  and  Constanti- 
nople) . 

patriarchy  (pft'trftftr"kS),  term,  meaning  "father 
right,"  used  to  designate  certain  features  of  a  fam- 
ily or  kinship  gioup  ruled  by  the  father  or  eldest 
male,  the  patriarch  In  the  patriarchal  family, 
succession  is  in  the  male  line;  at  the  death  of  the 
patriarch  his  name,  property,  and  authority  de- 
scend to  tho  sons  Patriarchy  was  once  regarded  a-s 
a  universal  stage  in  social  evolution,  as  was  matri- 
archy. The  patriarchal  family  is  strongly  devel- 
oped among  the  nomads  of  Asia  and  in  Africa, 
China,  and  Japan  and  in  ancient  times  was  firmly 
established  in  Palestine,  Greece,  and  Rome  In  the 
Roman  family  the  patna  polenta*  or  authority  of 
the  patriarch  was  developed  to  the  highest  point 
He  was  the  only  person  recognized  as  an  inde- 
pendent person  in  Roman  law  He  possessed  all  re- 
ligious rights  as  priest  of  the  family  ancestor  cult 
and  all  economic  rights  as  sole  owner  of  the  familv 
property,  real  and  personal.  In  his  power  of  hfo 
and  death  over  the  members  of  the  family,  includ- 
ing slaves,  he  exercised  the  functions  of  a  monarch 
Polygyny  (having  several  wives)  is  common  in  the 
patriarchal  family  It  is  generally  agreed  that  tho 
patriarchal  organization  of  economic  and  family 
life  was  an  important  factor  in  developing  the  state 
and  tho  institution  of  private  property 
patrician  (putrlsh'n)  [Latin, -of  the  fathers!,  any 
member  of  one  of  the  original  citizen  families  of 
ancient  Home.  The  patricians  constituted  the 
popidua  Romanus  of  the  oldest  times  They  were 
divided  into  three  tribes,  each  consisting  of  10 
ctmae,  which  made  up  the  Comitia  Curiata  Be- 
sides these,  originally  there  were  only  the  dicnte* 
[clients],  who  had  no  legal  rights  and  looked  to 
the  patricians  as  their  protectors  or  pa(rom  [pa- 
trons! The  PLEBB,  who  sprang  from  tho  settlement 
of  subjugated  Latin  tribes  in  Rome,  lacked  the 
rights  of  tho  patnc  tana,  who  exclusively  could  hold 
public  office,  whether  civil  or  religious  From  the 
establishment  of  the  republic  (6th  cent.  B  C  )  the 
plebs  struggled  constantly  for  political  equality 
until,  by  the  3d  cent  fl  C  ,  the  only  offices  reserved 
to  tho  patricians  were  tho  civil  office  of  interrex, 
and  some  priestly  offices.  The  increasing  numbei 
of  plebeians  m  office  together  with  patricians  gave, 
rise  to  the  nobiles,  an  aristocracy  of  ruling  families 
of  both  classes  Caesar  and  Augustus  promoted 
plebeians  to  the  patrician  class  Later,  patrician 
became  a  title  of  honor  External  marks  of  a  pa- 
trician were  a  distinctive  tunic  and  a  shoe  adorned 
with  an  ivory  crescent  The  Julian  gens  (to  which 
Caesar  belonged)  was  perhaps  the  most  illustrious 
of  patrician  families. 

Patrick,  Saint,  c  385-461,  Christian  missionary,  the 
Apostle  of  Ireland,  b  Bannavem  Tabernme  (an 
unknown  place  m  Britain,  possibly  near  the  Severn 
or  in  Pembroke)  He  belonged  to  a  Christian  fam- 
ily of  Roman  citizenship  He  was  captured  when 
barely  16  by  Irish  marauders  and  enslaved  For 
six  years  ho  worked  as  a  herdsman  on  the  slopes  of 
Slemish  (near  Ballvmena,  Co  Antrim)  or  of 
Croaghpatnck,  or  (most  likely)  of  both  Then,  in 
response  to  a  voice,  he  escaped  and  embarked  for 
Gaul  He  spent  some  years  wandering  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  probably  visited  the  Monastery  of  St 
Martin  at  Marmoutier  He  entered  the  monastery 
at  Lenns  and  received  the  tonsuro  Ho  returned 
c  413  to  his  native  Britain  and  lived  for  some  years 
with  relatives  During  this  time  he  had  a  vision 
which  called  him  to  return  to  Ireland  and  make  it 
Christian  Ac  cordingly,  he  returned  to  Europe 
(c  419)  to  perfect  himself  as  a  missionary  Tho 
next  12  years  were  spent  in  study  at  Auxerre  In 
431  St  PALL.ADIUB,  first  missionary  bishop  sent  to 
Ireland,  died,  Patrick  was  consecrated  (432)  m  his 
place  by  St  GERMANUS  That  winter  Patrick  land- 
ed near  Saul  and  remained  until  spring,  when  he 
went  to  Tara  and  gained  his  first  major  converts 
He  defied  the  pagan  priests  of  Tara  by  kindling  the 
Easter  fire  on  Slane,  a  near-by  hill  This  challenge 
to  paganism  created  at  first  indignation,  and  sub- 
sequently respect,  in  the  court  of  the  high  king 
Tara  became  Patrick's  headquarters,  and  with  a 
band  of  followers  he  converted  successively  Meath, 
Leitnm,  Cavan,  and  W  Ireland  Further  details 
of  his  missions  are  only  generally  known  In  441 
St  Patrick  traveled  to  Rome  and  received  the 
pallium  from  Pope  St  Leo  I.  In  444  or  445  Patrick 
returned  to  Ireland  and  established  his  archiepis- 
copal  see  at  Armagh,  enshrining  there  the  relics 
which  Leo  had  given  him  St  Patrick's  mission  was 
most  successful,  Ireland  was  almost  entirely  Chris- 
tian by  the  time  of  his  death.  He  understood  and 
used  the  soc  tal  structure  of  the  country,  converting 
the  people  tribe  by  tribe.  Out  of  his  hierarchy  or- 
ganized by  tribal  units  developed  the  Celtic  abbot- 
bishop  system.  At  Patrick's  instance,  the  tradi- 
tional laws  of  Ireland  were  codified  Patrick  modi- 
fied them  to  harmonise  with  Christian  practice, 
and  he  mitigated  the  harsher  ones,  particularly 
those  that  dealt  with  slave*  and  with  taxation  of 
the  poor.  In  457  he  retired  to  Saul,  where  he  died 
He  was  buried  in  Downpatrick,  which  wan  a  great 
European  shrine  until  its  destruction  by  the  Eng- 
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Jlsh  government  in  1539.  Also  holy  to  him  is 
Croaghpatrick.  Patrick's  connection  with  SAINT 
PATRICK'S  PUBOATOBT  in  Lough  Derg  is  undoubt- 
edly only  legendary.  The  pnme  source  for  Pat- 
rick's life  l»  the  Confection*,  a  moving  apology  for 
his  life  and  work  written  during  his  last  years 
Some  years  earlier  he  had  written  the  Epistle 
ago/but  Curoticus,  an  appeal  to  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  Curotious  to  repudiate  their  British,  nom- 
inally Christian,  ruler  for  his  bloody  raid  on  Ire- 
land. St  Patrick  was  probably  the  author  of  the 
Lonca  (or  Breastplate)  of  St.  Patrick,  also  called 
The  Cry  of  the  Deer  (in  Irish,  Fded  Fiada),  a  won- 
derful, mystic  poem  of  faith,  written  in  Irish  and 
Latin  Bt  Patrick  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
missionaries  in  history  His  personality  is  said  to 
have  been  unusually  winning.  The  notion  of  intro- 
ducing Christianity  with  a  minimum  of  alteration 
of  the  existing  culture  was  undoubtedly  helpful  in 
establishing  Christianity  firmly  in  Ireland  Feast* 
March  17.  See  Whitley  Stokes,  ed.  and  tr ,  The 
Tripartite  Life  nf  St  Painck,  with  other  Document* 
Relating  to  that  Saint  (1887) ,  J  B  Bury,  The  Life  of 
•Saint  Patrick  (1005),  Hugh  De  Bid  cam,  Saint 
Patrick  (1941) 

Patrimony  of  Saint  Peter:  see  PAPAL  STATES. 
Patnpassians:  see  MONARCHIANIBM 
patristic  literature,  Christian  writings  of  the  first  few 
centuries.  They  are  chiefly  m  Greek  and  Latin; 
there  ia  analogous  writing  in  Synac  and  in  Ar- 
menian The  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  are  outside 
the  clasHieal  literary  tradition,  because  Christianity 
wrought  a  revolution  m  their  outlook  The  first 
period  of  patristic  literature  (2d  tent )  includes  the 
works  of  St  Clement  I,  St  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  St 
Polycnrp,  and  Papias,  the  writings  asr  nbed  to  the 
Shepherd  of  HERMAS,  the  DIDACHE,  and  the  first 
Christian  PSEUDEPIGRAPHA  The  writers  of  the  .id 
cent,  often  called  the  ante-  NIC  one  Fathers,  are 
principally  St  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, St  Irenaeus,  Griffon,  Tertulhan,  and  St  Cyp- 
nan  The  last  two  of  these  are  the  earliest  Fathers 
to  write  in  Latin  As  the  Church  won  over  pagan- 
ism, the  interest  shifted  from  apologetics  to  the  new 
theological  questions  and  to  sermons  and  exegesis 
of  Scriptuie  The  literary  style  shows  more  atten- 
tion to  traditional  rhetoric  and  perhaps  less  re- 
ligious fervor.  In  the  4th  and  the  5th  rent  there 
were  a  huge  number  of  writers  The  chief  writers 
in  Greek  were  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  St  Gregory 
Naziansten,  St  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  St  Basil  the 
Great,  St  John  ChryBostorn,  St  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, St  Cvnl  of  Alexandria,  and  St  Athanaaius. 
Among  the  Latin  Fathers  were  St  Hilary  of  Poi- 
tiers, St  Ambro«e,  St  Augustine,  St  Jerome  (who 
set  a  standard  for  later  Latin  in  the  Vulgate), 
Cassmn,  Salvian,  St  Hilary  of  Aries,  Caesanus  of 
Aries,  and  St  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  historian  The 
list  m  the  West  is  dosed  ( onvontionallv  with  St. 
Gregory  I,  but  St  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  is  often 
called  the  last  of  the  Fathers  The  canon  of  Greek 
Fathers  is  closed  with  St  John  of  Damascus 
There  is  a  monumental  collection  of  the  Fathers 
(to  Innocent  III  m  the  West  and  to  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  in  the  East)  by  MIONE;  the  Greek 
texts  are  accompanied  by  Latin  translations  There 
are  several  collections  of  the  Fathers  in  English, 
including  new  editions  recently  undertaken,  and 
innumerable  individual  translations 
Patrobas  (pat'rubaw),  Christian  Rom  16  14 
Patroclus  (putr6'klus),  in  Greek  legend,  especially 
in  the  Iliad,  hero  of  the  TROJAN  WAR,  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  ACHILLES  When  Achilles  was  sulk- 
ing in  his  tent,  Patroclus  borrowed  his  armor  and 
fought  bravely  until  HECTOR  killed  him  Then 
Achilles  returned  to  battle  and  killed  Hector 
Patroclus'  excursion  is  thus  the  crux  of  the  epic 
patron  (pa'triln)  [Latin, -like  a  father]  In  Roman 
law  a  manumitted  slave  (libertus)  became  the  client 
of  his  manumissor,  who  was  then  called  patronus. 
His  duties  were  ethical  and  formal,  i  e  ,  certain 
products  of  his  making  he  had  to  give  his  patron 
The  patron  had  to  defend  his  client  legally,  and  he 
and  his  client  could  neither  testify  against  each 
other  nor  sue  each  other.  The  client  was  an  heir  of 
the  patron  In  the  Roman  Empire  the  relation  fell 
into  desuetude  and  the  term  patron  was  applied  to 
persons  like  MAECENAS  who  supported  artists  and 
literary  men  and  financed  their  publications  Such 
patronage  has  continued  In  the  Renaissance  and 
later,  patronage  was  very  common  and  productive 
of  much  good  Perhaps  the  most  munificent  pa- 
trons of  modern  times  were  found  in  15th-century 
Italy,  e.g.,  the  MEDICI,  the  SFORZA,  and  many 
popes.  FRANCIS  I  of  France  and  his  sister  MAR- 
GARET OF  NAVARRE  were  distinguished  patrons  of 
art  and  letters;  two  famous  literary  patrons  in 
England  were  Sir  Philip  SIDNEY  and  Lord  CHES- 
TERFIELD. Christians  since  ancient  times  have 
honored  saints  and  angels  as  tutelary  guardians  of 
persons,  trades,  places,  and  churches  These  are 
called  patron  saints,  thus  the  patron  saint  of  Eng- 
land is  St  Oeorge  or  Edward  the  Confessor-  of 
Scotland,  St.  Andrew:  of  Wales,  St  David;  of  Ire- 
land, St.  Patrick:  and  of  America  (among  Roman 
Catholics),  Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion; of  musicians,  St.  Cecilia:  of  physicians,  88 
Cosmas  and  Damian,  and  of  children,  St  Nicholas. 
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Patrons  ef  Husbandry:  see  GRANGES  MOVEMENT. 

patroon  (ptitrflon')  (Dutch, -patron  or  employer],  in 
American  history,  the  name  given  to  a  Dutch  land 
owner  in  New  Netherland  who  exerted  manorial 
rights  in  colonial  times  To  encourage  emigration 
of  Dutch  fanners  to  America,  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  in  1629  granted  large  estates  (10 
mi.  of  land  along  navigable  rivers  or  8  on  each 
shore  and  extending  inland  as  far  as  it  proved  con- 
venient) to  members  of  the  company  who  would 
establish  settlements  of  60  persons  within  four 
years  These  company  members,  called  patroons, 
were  granted  many  privileges  which  were  feudal  in 
nature— the  right  to  hold  land  as  a  perpetual  grant, 
the  right  to  establish  civil  and  criminal  courts,  and 
the  right  to  appoint  local  officers  Settlers  were 
exempt  from  public  taxes  for  a  decade,  but  they 
were  specifically  required  to  pay  the  patroon  m 
money,  goods,  or  services  Manufacturing  was 
prohibited  under  heavy  penalty,  and  commerce  was 
restricted  to  a  great  extent  Before  long  several 
estates  were  established  along  the  Delaware,  Con- 
necticut, and  Hudson  nvera  Indian  raids,  mis- 
management, and  lack  of  cooperation  from  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  however,  helped  to 
drive  most  of  the  patroons  to  failure  A  patroon- 
ship  which  did  succeed  was  Rensselaerswyck,  a 
large  estate  on  the  Hudson  whic  h  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Van  Renstolaer  family  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  cent  In  1640  the  charter  was  re- 
vised by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  the  size 
of  the  land  grants  was  halved,  manufacturing  was 
permitted,  and  all  Dutch  inhabitants  in  good 
standing  could  obtain  estates  After  New  Nether- 
land  came  under  English  control  in  1664,  the  pa- 
troon system  continued  and  underwent  few  changes 
until  1776,  when  patroons  bee  ame  proprietors  of 
estates  Some  characteristics  of  feudal  tenure  did 
remain,  and  this  condition  brought  about  increas- 
ing tension  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  New 
York  state  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent ,  when 
the  antirent  rebellion  brought  about  further  im- 
portant modifications  See  S  G  Nissenson,  Pa- 
troon'8  Domain  (1937) 

Pattee,  Fred  Lewis  (pate').  1863-,  American  author 
and  critic,  b  Bristol,  N  H  ,  educated  at  Dart- 
mouth (B  A  ,  1888)  and  at  the  Umv  of  Gottmgen 
He  was  professor  of  American  literature  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  (1894-1928)  and  at  Rollins 
College  (1928-41)  His  books  include  History  of 
American  Literature  since  1870  (1915),  The  Develop- 
ment of  the  American  Short  Story  (1923),  and  The 
Feminine  Fifties  (1940) 

Patten,  William,  1861-1932,  American  biologist,  b. 
Watertown,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard  (B  S  ,  1883) 
He  was  professor  of  zoology  at  Daitmouth  from 
1893  and  was  known  for  his  researches  on  the  anat- 
omy and  embryology  of  invertebrates  (especially  of 
mollusks  and  arthropods),  on  fossil  fihhes,  and  on 
the  evolution  of  vertebrates  Ho  wrote  The  Evolu- 
tion of  Vertebrates  and  Their  Kin  (1912)  and  The 
Grand  Strategy  of  Evolution  (192«) 

Patten,  town  (pop  1,548),  K  central  Maine,  W8W 
of  Houlton,  settled  1828,  mo  1841  It  is  in  a  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  lumbering  area 

Patterson,  family  of  American  journalists  Robert 
Wilson  Patterson,  1850-1910,  b  Chicago,  grad 
Williams,  1871,  became  (1871)  a  reporter  on  the 
Chicago  Times  and  after  1873  was  attached  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune  He  married  Elinor  Medill,  the 
daughter  of  Joseph  MEDILL  He  worked  his  way 
up  to  become  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, and  upon  the  death  (1899)  of  his  father-in- 
law,  he  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  newspaper 
His  health  begnn  to  fail  in  1905  but  he  continued 
to  head  the  Tribune  until  his  death  His  son, 
Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  1879-1946,  b  Chicago, 
grad  Yale,  1901.  worked  (1901-5)  on  the  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  elected  (1903)  to  the 
Illinois  legislature,  and  served  (1905-6)  as  com- 
missioner of  public  works  m  Chicago  His  earlier 
socialistic  views — recorded  in  the  novels,  plays,  and 
articles  that  he  wrote — gradually  faded  away  after 
1910,  when  he  returned  to  the  staff  of  the  Tribune. 
By  1914,  Patterson  gained  part  c  ontrol  of  the  Trib- 
une, which  was  managed  oy  his  cousins,  Joseph 
Medill  McCoRMiCK  and  Robert  Rutherford  Mc- 
CORMICK,  and  lie  remained  as  its  coeditor  until 
1925.  He  served  in  France  m  the  First  World  War, 
and  upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  found- 
ed (1919)  in  Now  York  city  the  Daily  News—the 
first  successful  tabloid  in  the  country  By  sensa- 
tionalizing sex  and  crime  and  by  extensive  use  of 
photography,  Patterson  gave  his  newspaper  the 
ton  circulation  in  the  United  States  In  1925  he 
relinquished  his  holdings  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  then  continued  to  expand  the  operations  of  the 
Daily  NeiDt  syndicate  He  supported  President 
F  D  Roosevelt  until  1940,  after  which  Patterson's 
isolationist  viewpoint  caused  bun  to  attack  the 
Democratic  administration  His  sister,  Eleanor 
Medill  Patterson,  1884-1948,  b  Chicago,  also  was 
a  newspaper  editor  She  inherited  an  interest  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  became  attached  to  the 
New  York  Daily  News  She  became  <1930)  editor 
of  the  Hearst  syndicate's  Washington  Herald, 
which  she  leased,  together  with  the  Washington 
Times,  in  1937  Two  years  later  she  purchased  the 
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two  newspapers  and  merged  them  into  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  "Cissy"  Patterson  became 
well  known  for  her  spectacular  nows  presentation 
In  1904  she  married  Count  Josef  Gizyckt  of  Poland, 
and  after  securing  (1917)  a  divorce,  she  married 
(1925)  Elmer  Schlesinger,  a  Chicago  lawyer.  Un- 
der the  name  of  Kleanor  M  Gizycka  she  wrote  the 
books  (Oau  Houses  (1926)  and  Fall  Flight  (1928). 
See  John  Tebbel.  An  American  Dynasty  (1947) 

Patterson.  Elizabeth,  1785-1879,  American  wife  of 
Jerdme  Bonaparte,  and  celebrated  beauty,  b  Bal- 
timore On  a  visit  to  America,  J6r6me  Bonaparte 
met  and  married  (1803)  her  Jcr6me  was  a  minor, 
and  Napoleon  refused  to  recognize  the  marriage 
When  Jerome  returned  (1806)  to  France,  his  wife 
was  forbidden  to  land  and  went  to  England,  where 
her  son,  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was  born 
Napoleon  issued  (1806)  a  state  decree  of  annul- 
ment for  his  brother,  and  Elisabeth  Patterson 
was  given  »  large  annual  pension.  See  E  L  Didier, 
Life  and  Letters  nf  Mme  Krmaparte  (1879) ,  C  E  M 
Macartney  and  J  G  Dorrance,  The  Bonapartes  in 
America  (1939) 

Patterson,  Robert  Porter,  189 1-,  U  S.  Secretary  of 
War  (1945-47),  b  Glens  Falls,  N  Y  ,  grad  Union 
College,  1912,  and  Harvard  Law  School,  1915.  He 
was  decorated  for  heroism  in  France  in  the  First 
World  War  Herbert  Hoover  appointed  (1930) 
him  a  U  S  district  judge,  and,  though  a  Repub- 
lican, he  was  elevated  (1939)  by  President  F  D 
Roosevelt  to  the  circuit  bench  He  served  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War  ( July- Dec  ,  1940)  and 
Undersecretary  of  War  (1940-45)  before  succeed- 
ing Henry  L  Stimson  as  Secretary  of  War  He  de- 
signed the  unification  of  the  armed  forces  under 
the  National  Military  Establishment  (see  DB- 
FENHE,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF) 

Patterson.  1  City  (pop  1,109),  central  Calif  ,  8  of 
Strx  kton,  in  a  farm  area,  inc.  1919  2  Town  (pop 
1 ,800),  S  La  ,  N  of  Atchafalaya  Bav ,  in  a  sugar-cane 
region,  settled  in  the  late  18th  cent ,  me  1907. 

Patti,  Adelina  (adule'nu  pa'te),  1843-1919,  colora- 
tura soprano,  b  Madrid,  of  Italian  parents  She 
was  trained  in  New  York,  where  she  made  her 
debut  in  1859,  thereafter  Kinging  with  great  ac- 
claim in  London,  Paris,  and  Milan  In  1881  she 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  eventually  be- 
came the  most  popular  and  most  highly  paid  singer 
of  her  day  She  was  uneurpaAHed  for  purity  of  tone 
and  ease  of  production  and  had  a  wide  range,  with 
an  even  quality  throughout  Her  rosters,  Carlotta, 
a  soprano,  and  Amaha,  a  contralto,  followed  her  to 
the  operatic  stage,  her  brother,  Carlo,  conducted 
opera  in  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  and  New  York 
Soe  Herman  Klein,  The  Reign  of  Patti  (1920) 

Patti  son,  Mark,  1813-84,  English  scholar  and  au- 
thor, fellow  (1839)  and  rector  (1861)  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford  During  his  college  years  Pattison 
was  much  influenced  by  J  H  Newman  and  the 
Oxford  movement,  but  his  religious  crisis  produced 
not  faith,  but  agnosticism  He  contributed  to 
Essays  and  Keviews  (1860),  a  highly  controversial 
symposium  on  religious  subjects,  and  wrote  biog- 
raphies of  Isaac  Casaubon  (1875)  and  Milton 
(1879),  as  well  as  hiso^n  outspoken  memoirs  (1885). 

Pattern,  George  Smith,  Jr.,  1885-1945,  American 
general,  b  San  Gabriel.  Calif  ,  grad  West  Point, 
1909  In  the  First  World  War  he  was  wounded 
when  commanding  a  tank  bngade  in  Franc  e  Sub- 
sequently he  served  in  the  cavalry  and  the  tank 
corps  In  the  Second  World  War  he  commanded 
(1942-4H)  the  U  S  2d  Corps  in  North  Afnc  a  and 
the  7th  Army  in  Sicily  Despite  a  brilliant  record, 
a  much-publicized  incident  (Patton  slapped  a  sol- 
dier suffering  from  battle  fatigue)  cost  him  his 
command  and  delayed  until  Aug  ,  1944,  promotion 
to  the  permanent  rank  of  major  general  Early  in 
1944  he  was  given  command  of  the  3d  Army,  whic  h 
spearheaded  the  spectacular  sweep  of  U  S  forces 
from  Normandy  through  Brittany  and  N  France, 
relieved  Bastogne  in  Dec  ,  1944  (see  BATTLE  OK  THE 
BULGE),  crossed  the  Rhine  (March,  1945),  and 
rac  ed  across  S  Germany  into  Czechoslovakia  As 
military  governor  of  Bavaria,  he  was  t  ritu  ized  for 
leniency  to  Nazis  and  was  removed  (Oct ,  1945) 
to  take  charge  of  the  US  15th  Army  Patton  died 
after  he  was  injured  in  an  automobile  accident  in 
Germany  See  his  autobiography,  War  as  I  Knew 
It  (1947) 

Patton.  borough  (pop.  3,085),  Cambria  co  ,  SE  Pa., 
NW  of  Altooim 

Pattonsburg,  city  (pop  1,017),  NW  Mo  ,  on  the 
Grand  River  and  NE  of  Kansas  City;  first  settled 
1845 

Patuca  (p.itoo'k'O,  river  of  E  Honduras,  flowing 
NE  to  the  Caribbean  The  upper  reaches  are 
claimed  by  Nicaragua  as  its  northeastern  boundary 
with  Honduras,  instead  of  the  San  Juan 

Patzcnaro  (p.U  'skwaro) ,  lake.  Michoacan,  W  Mex- 
ico Its  indented  shores  and  green  islands  and  the 
curious  native  sailboats  help  make  Lake  P&tzcuaro 
popular  as  a  resort  The  town  of  Patzcuaro  (pop 
9,557)  la  primarily  a  Tarascan  fishing  settlement 
but  also  produces  some  of  the  finest  lacquerware 
in  Mexico 

Patzinaks*  see  PETCHKNEG*. 

Pau  (pfi'u),  unlocated  capital  city  of  an  Edomite 
king  Oon.  36.39.  Pal  1  Chron.  1  50. 


Cross  refer*ncw  art  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facet  ptf«  1. 


PAU 

Pan  (po),  city  (pop  40,604),  capital  of 
Pyrenees  dept  ,  8W  France,  at  the  foot  of  the 
P>  renees  The  scenery  is  renowned  The  old  cap- 
ital of  B&ARN  and  the  residence  of  the  French  kings 
of  Navarre,  Pau  is  now  an  important  tourist  cen- 
ter In  its  chateau  Henry  IV  was  born 
Paul,  Saint,  d  67?,  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  b. 
Tarsus,  Asia  Minor  He  was  a  Jew.  His  father  was 
a  Roman  citizen,  probably  of  some  means,  and 
Paul  was  a  tentmakor  by  trade  His  Jewish  name 
was  Saul  He  was  educated  in  Jerusalem,  where  he 
studied  under  Gamaliel  and  became  a  zealous  na- 
tionalist, he  was  probably  a  Pharisee  The  chro- 
nology of  St  Paul's  life  is  difficult,  but  there  is 
general  agreement  (within  a  few  years)  on  most  de- 
tails The  hypothetical  dates  given  here  are  ac- 
cording to  one  chronological  "system  "  The  sources 
for  St.  Paul's  life  are  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  of 
which  he  is  the  dominating  figure,  and  the  Pauline 
Epistles  The  value  of  the  latter  depends  on  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  accepted  as  genuinely 
written  by  the  apostle.  Romans,  1  and  2  Corin- 
thians, Galatians,  Phihppians,  Colossians,  1  Thes- 
salonians,  and  Philemon  are  undoubted,  Ephesians 
and  2  Thessalomans  are  accepted  by  all  but  a  few 
critics;  1  and  2  Timothy  and  Titus  are  said  by 
some  to  be  in  their  present  form  of  late  provenance , 
finally,  Hebrews  was  probabl}  not  written  by  St 
Paul  himself  His  first  known  contact  with  Chris- 
tianity is  his  approving  presence  at  the  martyrdom 
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said  to  have  been  beheaded  south  of  the  city,  near  Paul  I,  1754-1801,  emperor  and  tsar  of  Russia 
the  Ostian  Way  His  tomb  and  shrine  are  at  the  (1796-1801),  son  and  successor  of  Catherine  II. 
Roman  basilica  of  St  Paul's  without  the  Walls.  His  mother  disliked  him  intensely,  claimed  that 
St  Paul's  figure  dominates  the  apostolic  age,  and  '  *  '  '  ~  —  .-..-.. 

his  epistles  have  left  a  tremendous  impress  on 
Christianity  The  first  Christian  theological  writ- 
ing is  found  in  them,  where  it  is  characterized 
rather  by  spiritual  fervor  than  by  dispassionate 
analysis  St  Paul  became  a  tountainhead  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  at  once,  and  c  ountless  interpretations 
have  been  given  of  his  teachings  Thus,  Catholic 
theology  leans  on  him  at  all  times,  and  Luther 
derived  from  Romans  his  principle  of  justification 
by  faith  alone  Similarly  one  school  of  critics  re- 
gards Christianity  as  the  work  of  Paul,  Christ 
being  only  a  symbol,  while  another  regards  Paul  as 
the  perverter  of  Jesus'  teac  hing  But  no  one  denies 
to  Paul  his  greatness  in  the  Church,  his  power  as  a 
person  or  the  reality  of  his  animating  love  of  God 
and  man  The  feast  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  June 
29,  is  one  of  the  principal  days  of  the  calendar,  the 
conversion  of  St  Paul  is  commemorated  Jan  26 
In  art  St  Paul  is  often  depicted  with  a  sword  rep- 
resenting his  martyrdom  There  are  celebrated 
mosaics  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  in  Rome  (St. 
Mary  Major,  St  Sabina,  and  SS  Cosmas  and 
Damian)  and  in  Monreale,  Sicily  See  biographies 
by  W  L  Knox  (1932),  A  D  Nock  (1938),  Cuth- 
bort  Lattey  (1939),  and  Joseph  Holzner  (1944), 


her  husband,  Peter  III,  was  not  Paul's  father,  and 
sought  on  several  occasions  to  change  the  succes- 
sion to  his  disadvantage  It  is  now  generally  be- 
lieved, however,  that  Peter  III  was  Paul's  father. 
During  Catherine's  lifetime  Paul  opposed  his  moth- 
er's reforms,  which  increased  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  and  after  hi»  accession  sought  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  serfs.  He  joined  (1799)  the  second 
coalition  against  revolutionary  France,  but  after 
the  defeat  of  Korsakov  at  Zurich  and  Suvarov's 
passage  over  the  Alps  he  withdrew  from  the  coa- 
lition in  the  same  year  (see  FRENCH  REVOLUTION- 
ARY WARS)  He  reinstated  his  mother's  policy  of 
armed  neutrality  at  sea  and  concluded  the  North- 
ern Convention  (l&OO)  of  Russia,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Prussia,  directed  against  British  rules 
on  neutral  shipping  In  the  meantime  it  became 
increasingly  apparent  that  the  emperor  was  insane. 
No  one  was  safe  from  his  unpredictable  fits,  of  rage, 
and  he  showered  favors  and  punishments  with  des- 
potic whimsicality  Terror  at  the  court  became  in- 
tolerable, and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  force  his 
abdication  When  Paul  refused  to  give  up  the 
throne,  the  conspirators,  crazed  by  fear,  strangled 
him  His  son  and  successor,  Alexander  I,  had 
knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  but  was  blameless  in 
the  murder. 


lodgings  with  the  Christians.  The  experience  c  on- 
verted  him  Acts  9  1-19,  22  3-21 ,  26  9-23,  1  Cor 
9  1,  158,  Gal  1  12-15,  1  Tim  1.13  Of  his  first 
yours  as  a  Christian,  details  are  not  certain,  he 
visited  Jerusalem  probably  twice  (A  D  37,  44)  and 
dwelt  at  Tarsus  and  Antioch  for  some  time  Ac  ts 


herself  under  the  spiritual  direction  of  St  JEKOMB 
and  was  thereafter  closely  associated  with  him 
Paula  and  her  daughter  made  a  journey  to  the  East 
in  385  and  met  St  Jerome  m  Bethlehem,  where  St. 
Paula  built  two  monasteries  One,  for  men,  was 
under  St  Jerome,  the  other,  for  women,  under  St 


. Irwm  Edman,  The  Mind  of  Paul  (1936),  H    V       

ofSt  Stephen    Acts  8,  9    Soon  after  this  he  got  a      Morton,  In  the  Steps  of  St    Paul  (1936),  W    J  Paul,  1901-,  king  of  the  Hellenes  (1947-),  brother 

commission  from  the  chief  priest  to  go  to  Damascus      McGarry,  Paul  and  the  Crucified  (1940),  Sholem  and  successor  of  George  II     He  married    (1938) 

to  help  suppress  Christianity  there  (A  D  35)     As      Asch,  The  Apostle  (1943).  a  novel  Princess  Frederika  of  Brunswick 

he  approac  hed  Damascus  h©  suddenly  saw  a  blind-   Paul  II,  1417-71,  pope  (1464-71),  a  Venetian  named  Paul,  J«an:  see  UICHTKR,  JOHANN  PAUL  FHiEDRtna 

ing  light  and  heard  a  Voice  ask,  "Why  persecutest      Pietro  Barbo,  «ucc  essor  of  Pius  II  and  predecessor  Paula,  Saint,  347-404,  patrician  Roman  matron 

thou  me>"   Paul  was  temporarily  blinded  and  was     of  Sixtus  IV     He  was  a  nephew  of  Eugene  IV.   A  When  her  husband  died  (379),  she  founded  a  reh- 

led  into  the  city,  where,  at  length,  he  took  up  his  Renaissance  pope,  he  patronized  printing,  beauti-  gious  community  in  Rome  In  382  Paula  placed 
"u  fied  and  improved  Rome,  and  collected  antiquities 
Paul,  like  Pius  II,  was  involved  m  struggles  with 
the  Bohemian  George  of  Podebrad  and  with  Louis 
XI  of  France  A  plot  against  the  pope's  life  by 
some  of  the  group  of  POMPONIUS  LAETUS  was  frus- 

trated  (1468)  

11  From  Jerusalem,  Paul  set  out  on  his  first  mis-  Paul  III,  1468-1549,  pope  (1534-49),  a  Roman  Paula  Several  of  Jerome's  biblical  commentaries 
sionary  journey  (Acts  13-14  27,  A  D  45-49),  named  Alessandro  Farnese,  successor  of  CLEMENT  were  undertaken  at  her  request,  and  she  aided  his 
which  was  to  make  him  the  greatest  missionary  VII  and  predecessor  of  JULIUS  III  He  was  created  work  Feast  Jan  26  _ 
apostle  On  it  he  was  accompanied  by  St  Barnabas  cardinal  by  ALEXANDER  VI,  and  his  influence  in-  Paul-Boncour,  Joseph  (zhdzdf  pcil-bokoor'),  1873-, 
and  for  a  time  by  St  Mark  In  general  the  method  creased  steadily  He  was  one  of  the  most  astute  French  statesman  Originally  a  Socialist,  he  uith- 
was  to  go  from  city  to  city  preac  hing  in  synagogues  diplomats  in  the  Church,  directing  his  efforts  chief-  drew  from  the  part>  in  1931  and  remained  inde- 
aud  m  market  places  Churches  were  set  up,  and  as  ly  in  aid  of  the  reforming  party  With  his  elec  tion  pendent  of  party  ties  He  was  permanent  French 
soon  as  the  little  Christian  groups  seemed  strong  a  new  era  in  the  papacy  opened,  for  the  Catholic  delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations  (1932-36),  was 
enough  the  apostle  and  his  companions  would  move  Reform  (see  REFORM,  CATHOLIC)  began  Paul  fa-  bnefl>  premier  (1932  33),  and  held  several  cabinet 
on  On  the  first  mission  they  went  to  Cyprus,  vored  a  new  council  to  reconcile  the  Protestants  posts,  notably  the  foreign  ministry  in  1933  and  in 
'  '  "  ~  '  and  reform  the  Church  After  elaborate  prepara-  1938  He  voted  (1940)  against  the  granting  of  full 
tions,  countless  intrigues,  and  several  false  starts  powers  to  Marshal  Petam  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Council  of  Trent  (see  TRENT,  COUNCIL  or)  the  conference  at  San  Francisco  to  di aw  up  a  char- 
convened  (1545)  At  his  accession  Paul  appointed  ter  for  the  United  Nations  in  1945  Paul-Boncour 
a  special  commission,  made  up  of  the  most  ardent  has  long  advocated  disarmament  and  the  c  real  ion 
reformers ,  this  commission  was  valuable  to  the  of  an  international  police  force  as  the  sole  effective 
council  for  the  information  it  had  cm  actual  condi-  means  to  preserve  peace 

tions  in  Rome     Paul  also  patronized  the  newly  Paulding,  Hiram,  1797-1878,  American  naval  offi- 

founded  Jesuits  (see  Jtsus,  SOCIETY  OF),  the  great  cer,  b   Weetchester  co  ,  N  Y    Appointed  (1811)  a 

agents  of  the  Catholic  Reform    The  pope's  interest  midshipman,  he  distinguished  himself  m  the  War  of 
in  art  was  very  great    he  founded  tne  Farnese 
Palace,   had    Michelangelo   decorate    the   Sistme 


thence  across  to  Pamphyha  From  Perga  they 
moved  N  to  Antiot  h  of  Pisidia,  then  in  a  southerly 
turn  east  of  the  mountains  via  Iconmm  and  Lystra 
to  Derbe  They  now  went  back  over  their  course 
to  the  Pamphvlian  coast  and  shipped  from  Attaha 
to  Antioch  About  A  D  50  there  was  a  council  of 
the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  to  discuss  whether  Gen- 
tile Christians  should  be  circumcised,  i  e  ,  whether 
Christianity  was  to  be  a  Jewish  sect  St  Paul  op- 
posed the  Judaistic  group  vigorously,  and  the 
council  decided  against  them  Acts  15,  Gal  2. 
On  the  second  mission  (Acts  15  36-18  22,  A  D  50- 
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53)   he  was  accompanied   by  Silas     They   went  Chapel,  and  rebuilt  and  repaved  many  streets  m 

north  by  land  from  Jerusalem  to  Galatia  via  Lys-  Rome     Paul  is  often  called  the  last  pope  of  the 

tra  Thence  they  moved  W  across  Asia  Minor  to  the  Renaissanc  e  because  of  liia  nepotism  and  his  ar- 

Aegean  at  Troas    On  visits  to  Phihppi  and  Salome  a  tistic  enthusiasm 

they  founded  two  churches  which  were  to  become  Paul  IV,  1476-1559,  pope  (1555-59),  a  Neapolitan 


1812  as  acting  lieutenant  on  the  Twonderoga  in  the 
battle  of  Lake  Champlam     In  1823  he  was  gradu- 


ated from  the  military  academ 
later  became  Norwich  Um 


mj  in  V 
He  saw 


in  Vermont  which 
ide  and  var- 


great After  halting  at  Beroea  in  Thessaly  they 
sailed  to  Athens,  where  Paul  delivered  his  matchless 
address  in  the  market  Acts  17  15  From  Athens 
he  went  to  Corinth,  where  his  daughter  c  hurch  was 
to  call  from  him  two  of  the  greatest  epistles  In  the 
course  of  a  long  stay  there  he  wrote  1  and  2  Thos- 
salomaiis  (A  D  52)  Either  about  this  time  or 
somewhat  later  he  also  wrote  his  letter  to  the 
Galatians.  At  length  Paul  sailed  to  Cacsarea  of 
Palestine  and  visited  Jerusalem  again  He  spent 
some  tune  in  Antioch  The  third  missionary  jour- 
ney of  St  Paul  (Acts  18  23-21  26,  A  D  53-57) 
took  him  to  Galatia,  then  Phrygia,  and  over  to 
Ephesus  His  two-and-a-half-year  stay  in  Ephesus 
was  one  of  the  most  fruitful  periods  in  his  life,  for 
in  this  time  he  wrote  the  letters  to  the  Corinthians 
(AD  c  56).  By  way  of  Macedonia  he  went  to 
Corinth  to  help  the  Christians  there,  then  back  to 


named  Gian  Pietro  Carafa,  successor  of  Marcellus 

II  and  predecessor  of  PIUB  IV     He  was  a  strict 
ascetic  from  youth,  and  he  joined  the  order  of  St 
Cajetan — named  later  the  Theatmes,  in  honor  of 
Carafa,  who  had  been  bishop  of  Chieti  (Theate). 
Paul  III  made  him  one  of  the  reform  commission 
and  soon  after  created  him  cardinal    He  was  the 
chief  organizer  of  the  Inquiwtion  set  up  b>  Paul 

III  He  was  elected  to  succeed  Marcellus  II  as  the 
leading  reformer     His  extreme  views  and  actions 
alienated  all  the  Catholic  powers,  even  Mary  Tu- 
dor, whose  adjustments  with  Cardinal  POLE  of 
English  affairs  he  repudiated     He  formall>    de- 
clared Elizabeth  illegitimate  and  unfit  to  be  queen. 
Paul  did  much  for  the  Catholic  Reform  (see  RE- 
FORM, CATHOLIC)  in  purifying  the  clergy  and  in 
breaking  for  all  time  the  reign  m  the  papal  court 
of  worldlmess  and  large-scale  nepotism 


ied  sea  duty  and  was  promoted  captain  in  1844  In 
1857,  as  commander  (1855-58)  of  the  home  squad- 
ron off  Nicaiagua,  he  arrested  William  Walker,  the 
American  filibuster,  for  this  act  he  was  relieved  by 
Piesident  Buchanan.  Although  retired  in  Dec  , 
1861,  with  promotion  to  rear  admiral  in  July,  1862, 
Paulding  was  active  throughout  the  Civil  War  lie 
approved  the  design  of  the  Monitor  and  was  in- 
fluential in  hastening  its  construction,  and  as  com- 
mandant at  the  New  York  navy  yard  ho  aided  m 
quelling  the  DRAFT  RIOTS  of  1863  Aftei  the  war  he 
was  governor  of  the  U  S  Naval  Asylum  at  Phila- 
delphia (1866-69)  arid  port  admiral  at  Boston 
(1869-70)  His  Journal  of  a  Ci  uise  of  thf  United 
States  Schooner  Dolphin  (1831)  is  an  account  of  the 

Pursuit  of  mutineers  in  the  Pacific,  Bolivar  in  His 
'amp  (1834)  describes  a  horseback  trip  of  1,500  mi 
in  the  Andes,  when  he  carried  dmnatches  from 
Admiral  Isaac  Hull  to  Gen   Simon  Bolivar.    See 

American  author 


biography  by  R  P  Meade  (1910) 
Paulding,  James  Klrke,  1779-1860,  A 


Ephesus,  thence  to  Jerusalem     He  wrote  Romans  Paul  V,  1552-1621,  pope  (1605-21),  a  Roman  named  and  public  official,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 

probably  from  Corinth.    This  was  his  last  visit  Camillo  Borghese,  successor  of  Leo  XI  and  prede-  Van  Buren,  b   near  Millbiook,  N  Y    He  collabo- 

to  the  Holy  City  (57-69),  for  soon  after  he  had  tessor  of  Gregory  XV     He  was  created  cardinal  rated  with  Washington  Irving  and  William  Irving 

'    "  "  "  .  - 


:ome  he  was  arrested  for  provoking  a  riot  After 
being  held  prisoner  for  two  years  and  after  hearings 
Before  the  council,  before  Felix,  before  Festus, 
Before  Agnppa,  and  again  before  Festus,  he  ap- 
pealed to  Rome  on  his  citizen's  right  So  he  was 
»ent  to  Rome  under  guard  Acts  21.27-28  31.  On 


(1596)  by  Clement  VIII  and  became  famous  for  his     m    producing    the    periodical    Salmagundi       Ii 


knowledge  of  canon  law  On  his  election  he  set 
out  at  once  to  restore  all  the  prerogatives  the 
papacy  had  ever  enjoyed  He  soon  fell  out  with 
Venice,  where  clergymen  were  tried  by  civil  courts 
and  churches  could  not  be  built  without  govern- 


he  way  they  were  shipwrecked  on  Malta,  but     ment  consent.    In  the  dispute  Paolo  Sarpi  led  the 
anally  landed  at  Puteoh  (Pozzuoh)     He  was  im-     V  -          -  -     -      -    - 


prisoned  in  Rome  (60-62)  and  then  apparently 
icquitted  of  all  charges.  The  next  years  are  his- 
.or  ically  almost  blank.  He  went  east  again  and 
s  to  Spain,  but  his  headquarters  was  now 
In  these  years  he  wrote  the  rest  of  his 
and  may  have  had  Hebrews  written  for 
turn  He  was  killed  in  a  persecution  under  Nero, 
according  to  universal  tradition  he  and  St  Peter 


—  .-..,.  „.„  „..„,,  ........  v  >. 

suffered  on  the  same  day.  St  Paul  has  always  been      Maggiore,  Rome,  us  famous 


addition,  he  wrote  a  number  of  humorous  satiric  al 
works,  including  John  Bull  in  America  (1825) ,  some 
70  tales  and  several  novels,  of  which  the  most  suc- 
cessful were  Komnosmarke  (1823)  and  The  Dutch- 
man's Fireside  (1831) ,  and  a  popular  life  of  George 

_ r r Washington    See  biographies  by  his  son,  William 

/enetian  side,  and  Cardinals  Baromus  and  Bellar-     Paulding  (1867),  and  A  L  Herold  (1926) 
mine  the  cause  of  the  Holy  See    In  1600  the  pope   Paulding,  village  (pop  2,044),  co.  seat  of  Paulding 
put  Venice  under  interdict,  but  the  Venetian  clergy     co  ,  NW  Ohio,  N  of  Van  Wert,  in  a  region  produc- 
refused  to  obey.   The  quarrel  ended  in  1607  with     ing  sugar  beets  and  oats. 

a  Venetian  victory  Paul  also  had  a  disagreement  Pauli,  Wolfgang  (v&lf'gang  pou'15),  1900-,  Austrian 
with  France  over  Galhcanism  and  with  James  I  of  physicist  lie  was  awarded  the  1945  Nobel  Prize  in 
England  over  oaths  of  allegiance  He  built  the  Physics  for  his  enunciation  (1925)  of  the  exclusion 
Villa  Borghese  at  Rome  and  added  to  the  Vatican  principle,  according  to  which  no  two  electrons  in  an 
Library.  His  chapel  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  atom  may  be  in  the  same  quantum  state.  He  hai 


. 
made  other  important  contributions  in  nuclear 
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physics  and  in  allied  fields  Fault  taught  ( 1 923-28) 
at  the  Univ  of  Hamburg  and  became  professor  at 
the  Federal  Institute  of  Technology,  Zurich,  in 
1928,  he  was  visiting  professor  (1935-36,  194O-46) 
at  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton. 
He  wrote  Meson  Theory  of  Nuclear  Forces  (1947; 
2d  ed  ,  1048) 

Paulicians  (p61I'ehunz),  Christian  heretical  sect 
The  group  presumably  arone  liefore  the  3d  cent 
A  D  and  flouushed  in  E  Asia  Minor,  especially  in 
Armenia,  after  c  660  Scholar  dispute  the  origin 
of  their  religion,  of  whu  h  little  is  definitely  known 
Their  teachings  seem  to  reflect  the  doctrines  of 
Mamchaoism,  or  of  Marcion,  01  of  Paul  of  Samosata, 
they  called  themselves  Pauhuans  after  either  8t 
Paul  the  Apostle  or  Paul  of  Samosata  It  is  known 
that  they  were  probably  duahstic  and  that  they  re- 
jected Ba<raments,  images,  the  Cross,  and  much  of 
the  Bible  Some  considei  them  a  survival  of  eailv 
Christianity  They  spread  extensively  in  Armenia 
and  weie  persecuted  by  the  Byzantine  emperors 
and  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  With  rare  ex- 
ceptions, the  iconoc  lasts  regarded  them  with  favoi 
In  the  9th  cent  the  Paulit  lans  were  a  cohesive  mili- 
tary and  political  power,  thev  weio  defeated  m 
battle  by  Basil  I  In  the  8th  and  the  10th  cent 
Pauhcians  were  transferred  to  Thra(  e  by  the 
thousands  to  serve  as  a  bulwatk  against  the  bar- 
barians Remnants  survive,  in  spite  of  numerous 
persecutions  From  868,  Pauhcians  pronely  tized  in 
Bulgaria,  where  thev  combined  with  the  BOCJOMIIJS 
See  Steven  Runciman,  The  Medieval  Manichee 
(1947) 

Paulinus,  Saint  (poli'nus),  d  644,  Italian  mission- 
ary, first  anhbiahop  of  York  (625-33)  HP  was  a 
Roman  monk  who  wont  to  England  with  the  mission 
of  St  AUUUBTINK  OK  CANTERBURY  in  601  For 
some  years  he  woi  ked  in  Kent,  then  went  as  arch- 
bishop to  Northumbiia  Pauhnus  succeeded  tem- 
porarily in  converting  Northumbria  and  Lindsev, 
he  was  fon  ed  to  flee  to  Rochestei  when  paganism 
returned  with  King  Pen  da  after  King  Edwin's  death 

Paulinus  (pdll'nus)  or  Suetonius  Pauhnus  (Cams 
Huetomus  Pauhnus)  (swetcVnfnis),  d  after  A  D  69, 
Roman  general  Under  Claudius  I  he  was  sta- 
tioned (AD  42)  in  Mauretanm,  and  he  advanced 
inland  as  far  as  Mt  Atlas  In  A  D  59  he  had  the 
command  in  Britain  While  on  a  campaign  to  re- 
duce the  stronghold  of  Mona  (\nglese\),  m  A  I) 
hi,  he  was  retailed  to  8  Britain  by  the  rising  of 
BOADICEA,  who  defeated  Petilius  Arealis  and  the 
ninth  legion  and  took  Verulanuurn  (St  Albans)  and 
Londimum  (London)  He  suppressed  the  revolt 
After  Nero's  death  he  led  the  troops  of  Oreo 
against  VITEIIJUS,  but  the  victorious  Vitelhus 
pardoned  him  (A  D  69) 

Pauhst  Fathers,  American  society  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests,  officially  named  tho  Sex  iety  of  Mission- 
ary Priest t>  of  St  Paul  the  Apostle  It  was  founded 
(1858)  by  Isaac  HECKER,  who  had  the  idea  of  a 
group  of  priests  who  would  work  for  the  conversion 
of  Americans  in  way  H  appropi  mte  to  the  U  S  scene 
The  community  has  remained  very  small,  and,  be- 
sides preaching,  its  activities  are  all  spec  lahzed 
Thus  the  Paulists.do  printing,  mainly  of  pamphlets, 
thev  have  founded  radio  programs,  and  thev  have 
built  an  excellent  choir  Their  monthly,  the 
Catholic  World,  long  edited  by  Fathei  Meeker,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  U  S  efforts  by  Roman  ( 'atholics 
at  serious  literary  joui  nalism  The  headquarters  ia 
the  Church  of  St  Paul  the  Apostle,  Now  York  city 
See  ,1  M  Gilhs,  The  Paiihsta  (1932) 

Paul  Knutson  (nodt'sun,  kunoot'sun),  fl  1354-64, 
Norse  loader,  alleged  to  hay  e  explored  Amenc  a  In 
1354  King  Magnus  of  Norway  directed  Paul  Knut- 
son, one  of  the  leading  men  of  Norway,  to  assemble 
and  conduct  an  expedition  to  insure  the  continu- 
ance of  Christianity  in  Greenland,  reports  haying 
l>een  received  of  the  defection  of  settlers  there 
The  expedition  is  believed  to  have  sailed  from  Nor- 
way m  1355,  the  date  of  its  return,  though  not 
actually  known,  is  usually  set  at  1363  or  1304 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  expedition,  but  those  who 
believe  Paul  Knutson  explored  Americ  a  c  onsider 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  the  Western 
Settlements  (Vinland)  to  find  the  apostates  This 
theory  maintains  that  the  KFNurNuroN  RUNE 
STONE  was  a  product  of  his  expedition  and  that  he 
settled  in  Vinland  and  spent  a  number  of  years 
exploring  the  coast  Scholars  are  not  m  arc  ord  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  stone  or  of  the  speculated 
exploration  See  Westward  from  Vinland  (1940) 
and  America,  1 356-1  Sfi4  (1946),  bv  Hjalmar  R 
Holand,  chief  exponent  of  the  theory 

Paullma  (poll'nu),  town  (pop  1,230),  NW  Iowa, 
NE  of  Sioux  City,  me  1883 

Paullus,  Aemilius  (Lucius  Aemilms  Paullus  Mace- 
donicus)  (?ml'l<?us),  c  229-160  BC  ,  Roman  gen- 
eral His  father  was  the  consul  L  Aemilms  Paullus, 
who  fell  at  Cannae  (216  B  C  )  Tho  son  was  curule 
aedile  (192  B  C  ),  praetor  (191  B.C  ),  and  consul 
(182  B  C  ).  In  his  consulship  he  conquered  the 
Ingauni,  a  Ligunan  people  The  Macedonian  war 
of  Rome  and  King  Perseus  had  dragged  on  since 
171  B  C  ,  when  Paullua,  m  response  to  the  general 
demand,  accepted  a  second  consulship  (160  B  C ) 
to  fight  in  Macedonia.  He  captured  the  king  near 
Pydna  and  set  up  the  country  as  a  Roman  domin- 
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ion.  He  also  sacked  Epirus  His  name  is  some- 
times spelled  Paulus  Plutarch  wrote  his  life 

Paul  of  Aegina  (ejl'nu),  7th  cent  ?,  Greek  physician 
His  only  extant  work  is  a  medical  history  in  seven 
books,  it  was  translated  into  English,  with  a  com- 
mentary by  Francis  Adams  (*  vols.,  1844-47).  The 
sixth  book,  a  treatise  on  surgery,  influenced  surgery 
in  Europe  and  in  Aiabia 

Paul  of  Samosata  (sum&'sutu),  fl  260-72,  Syrian 
theologian,  heretical  patnarc  h  of  Antioch  He  was 
a  friend  and  high  official  of  ZENOBIA  of  Palmyra 
Paul  enounced  a  dynamic-  MONARCHIANIBM,  denying 
the  three  Persons  of  the  Timity  He  taught  that 
the  Logos  came  to  dwell  in  Jesus  at  baptism  but 
that  Jesus  possessed  no  extiaordmary  nature  above 
other  men,  while  the  Logos  is  merely  an  attribute 
of  God  Paul  was  repeatedly  challenged  and  finally 
excommunicated  (269),  but  he  continued  to  func- 
tion as  bishop  under  Zenobia's  protection  until  the 
Romans  took  Palmyra  (272)  His  influence  on 
Anus  and  Nestoi  ms  was  considerable,  but  his  sup- 
posed connection  with  the  P \TJLICIANH  is  disputed 

Paul  of  the  Cross,  Saint,  16()4-1775,  Italian  religious, 
founder  of  the  Passiomnts  (Congiegation  of  the 
Barefooted  Cleiks  of  the  Most  Holy  Cioss  and 
Passion  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ)  His  original 
name  was  Paolo  Fi  am  esc  o  Danoi  He  had  visions 
calling  him  to  found  a  new  ordei ,  and  for  it  he  re- 
ceived papal  permission  in  1725  He  was  ordained 
in  1727  His  older,  intended  to  lovive  Christian 
life  by  emphasis  on  the  Passion,  js  vigorous  and 
widespread  Feast  \pril  28 

Paulsboro,  borough  (pop  7,011),  SW  N  J  ,  near  the 
Delaware  below  Canuion,  settled  1681,  me  1904 
It  was  fortified  in  the  Revolution  It  has  oil  re- 
fineiies  and  <  hemu  al  manufac  turmg 

Paulsen,  Friednch  (frf'drlkh  poul'sun),  184<V-1908, 
German  neo-Kantian  philosophet  and  educ  ator  A 
professor  at  Bei  1m  for  mttuy  v  eats,  ho  is  well  known 
through  his  textbooks  which  have  been  translated 
into  English  and  aie  widely  used  In  geneial  he  ac- 
cepted the  philosophical  position  of  I'echner  His 
majoi  y\orks  include  System  of  Mthns  (1H80,  Kng 
tr  ,  1HW)  and  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (1892, 
Lng  tr  ,  1895)  which  clearly  shows  his  affiliations 
yyith  *ec  hnei  One  of  his  educational  works  of  great 
importance  is  known  m  English  a.s  German  Educa- 
tion, Past  ami  Pn»ent  (1907)  See  his  autobiography 
(tr  and  ed  by  Theodoi  Loienz,  193H) 

Pauls  Valley,  city  (pop  5,104).  co  seat  of  Garvm 
co  ,  S  central  Okla  ,  on  the  Washita  river  and  SE  of 
Oklahoma  Citv,  settled  e  1S87  It  is  the  tenter  of  a 
rich  farm  and  orchard  area  producing  peaches, 
alfalfa,  cotton,  brocmuorn,  sorghum,  and  pecans 
A  state  hospital  for  epileptic  a  is  near  by 

Paul  the  Deacon,  c  725-799',  Lombard  historian 
He  received  a  Rood  education,  piobably  at  Pavia, 
and  ho  learned  Latin  well  and  some  Greek  He 
lived  at  Monte  (  assmo  and  at  Charlemagne's 
court  His  first  work  was  a  continuation  of  the 
Roman  history  of  Eutropms,  taking  the  narrative 
down  to  Justinian  He  also  wrote  a  history  of  the 
dioceso  of  Metz,  a  sovm  e  for  the  early  family  of 
Charlemagne  Paul's  (  hief  work  is  a  history  of  the 
Lombards,  drawn  from  sources  now  lost,  covering 
the  last  half  of  the  nth,  the  7th,  and  the  first  half 
of  the  8th  cent  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  histories  of  a 
Germanic  nation  by  a  Gennan  He  also  wrote 
homilies,  poems,  and  a  commentary  on  the  Bene- 
dictine  rule  He  is  frequently  called  by  his  Latm 
name,  Paulus  Diaconus 

Paulus  (Julius  Paulut>)  (pcYlus),  fl  c  200,  Roman 
jurist  He  was  extremely  prolific ,  supposedly  hav- 
ing written  some  300  books  His  suryivmg  work 
displays  keen  analy  sis  of  the  opinions  of  other  ju- 
rists and  trenchant  expression  of  his  own  views 
Paulus  was  held  m  great  respec  t,  almost  one  sixth 
of  the  Digest  of  the  COHPL  s  JURIH  ( 'ivn  is  consists 
of  his  work,  and  ho  was  one  of  the  five  jurists  whose 
opinions  were  made  iiithoritativo  in  426  by  a  con- 
stitution of  Theodosius  II  and  Valentiman  (see 
PA  PINION) 

Paulus,  Aemilms.  see  Pirno-us,  AKMIUUS 

Paulus,  Fnedrich  von  (fre'drikh  fun  pou'Iotm), 
1890?-,  Gei  man  field  marshal  He  commanded  the 
German  6th  Army  at  STVLINOR\D  and  was  raised  to 
marshal's  lank  several  hours  before  his  surrender 
(Jan  ,  1943)  to  the  Russians  In  captivity  he  be- 
came the  nominal  head  of  the  League  of  German 
Officers,  direc  ted  against  tho  Hitler  regime  in 
Germany,  and  for  the  Russian-sponsored  Free 
German  Committee  he  issued  appeals  to  the  Ger- 
mans to  surrender 

Paulus  Diaconus:  see  P\UL  THK  D  EICON. 

Paulus  Hook,  N  J    see  JKRHBY  CITY 

Paumotu.  see  TUAMOTU  ISIANDS 

Pauncefote  of  Preston,  Julian  Pauncefote,  1st 
Baron  (p6ns'fc5ot),  1828-1902,  British  statesman 
and  ambassador  to  the  United  States  As  secretary 
to  the  colonial  secretaiy,  Sir  William  Molesworth, 
and  as  attorney  general  of  Hong  Kong,  he  won  a 
reputation  which  brought  him  (1874)  the  post  of 
attorney  general  in  the  Leeward  Islands  and  later 
othoi  important  offices,  including  the  permanent 
undersecretaryship  for  foreign  affairs  in  1882  He 
served  on  the  Sue*  Canal  commission  in  1885  As 
minister  (ambassador  after  1893)  to  Washington 
from  1889  until  his  death,  Pauncefote  dealt  suc- 


PAVEMENT 

cessfully  with  the  problems  concerning  seal  fishing 
in  the  Bei  ing  Sea,  the  Venezuela  Boundary  Dispute, 
and  the  Panama  Canal  question,  which  was  read- 
justed by  the  HAY- PAUNCEFOTE  TREATY  of  1901 
Ho  preserved  friendly  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  during  the  Spauish- 
Amenean  War  and  in  1899,  as  senior  British  dele- 
gate to  the  First  Hague  Conference,  was  a  leading 
figure  in  the  formation  of  a  permanent  tribunal  of 
arbitration  See  biography  by  R  B  Mowat(1929) 

pauperism  see  POOR  LAW 

Pausamas  (p6sa'n£us),  d  c  470  B  C  ,  Spartan  gen- 
eral, nephew  of  King  Leomdas  He  was  the  vic- 
torious c  ornmander  at  Plataea  (479  B  C  )  in  the 
Persian  Wais  and  followed  up  the  battle  with  ex- 
peditions to  ( \  prus  and  Byzantium  From  Byzan- 
tium he  was  c  ailed  home  to  face  a  very  circumstan- 
tial c  harge  of  treating  with  Persia,  he  was  acquitted 
(c  475  B  C  )  The  ac  c  usation  was  repeated  several 
years  later,  and  he  was  acquitted  again,  only  to  be 
accused  (this  time  probably  justly)  of  planning  a 
coup  at  Sparta,  in  collaboration  with  the  exiled 
Themistocles  To  escape  arrest  he  took  sane  tuary 
in  a  temple  and  WHS  starved  to  death.  Themisto- 
cles,  denounced  to  Athens  by  Sparta,  was  con- 
demned in  absentia,  this  was  the  occasion  of 
Thermstotles'  finally  leaving  Greece  for  Persia 

Pausamas,  fl  A  D  174,  traveler  and  geographer, 
probably  b  Lydia  His  Description  of  Greece  is  a 
valuable  source  on  the  topography,  monuments,  and 
legends  of  ancient  Greece  It  was  translated  into 
English  bv  J  G  Frazer  (with  a  commentary,  6 
vols  ,  1898,  lev  ed  ,  1913)  and  by  W  H  S  Jones 
(5  vols  ,  191 S -35) 

Pausias  (po'sheus),  fl  1st  half  of  4th  cent  B  C  , 
Greek  painter  Ho  was  c  elebrated  for  his  decorative 

Eamtmgs,  pai  ticularlv  in  encaustic,  a  method  which 
o  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  employ  in  the 
adornment  of  walls  and  ceilings  Two  of  his  most 
famous  works  were  a  portrait  of  Glycera,  a  flower 
girl  of  Sic  von,  and  A  Sacrifice  (preserved  in  the 
portico  of  Pompev's  temple  in  Rome),  containing 
an  adimi  ably  foreshortened  and  modeled  figure  of  a 
black  bull  Pliny  said  that  ho  painted  many 
mimatuies  of  children  and  other  small  works 
pavement,  the  wearing  surface  of  a  road,  street,  or 
sidewalk  Parts  of  Baby  Ion  and  Rome  are  believed 
to  have  been  paved,  and  the  streets  of  Pompeii  were 
c  oveied  with  lava  bloc  ks,  ROM\N  ROADS  weie  noted 
for  their  dui  able  stone  paving  ( 'obblestonos  were 
c  ommonk  used  from  late  medieval  times  into  tho 
19th  cent  Earth  and  gravel  roads  are  often  treated 
with  tar  01  oils  to  prevent  dust,  true  paving  sui  faces 
include  concicte,  penetration  macadam  and  bi- 
tummous-mixed  macadam,  sheet  asphalt,  bitumi- 
nous conciete,  and  buck,  wood,  or  stone-block 
payements  Desiiable  qualities  m  pavements  in- 
clude dui  ability,  smoothness,  quietness,  ease  of 
c  leaning,  and  a  nonshpperv  surface  The  subgrado 
must  be  cut  and  shaped  to  suit  the  thic  kness  and 
form  of  paying  and  rolled  to  insure  equal  com- 
pression 1'ormerly  a  foundation  of  sand-covered 
earth  was  considered  adequate,  today  a  concrete 
road  slab  is  commonly  used  as  a  foundation  foi  a 
sheet  01  block  wearing  surface  The  foundation, 
like  the  butface,  must  be  ci owned  for  lapid 
shedding  of  watei  or,  in  the  case  of  walks, 
sloped  toward  tho  gutter  Conciete  foundations 
and  surfaces  must  bo  provided  with  expansion 
joints  The  concrete  is  often  reinforced  with 
&teol  mesh  or  steel  bars  The  first  concrete 
pavement  m  the  United  States  was  laid  in  Belle- 
fontame.  Ohio,  in  1H94,  after  1900  tho  use  of  con- 
crete met  cased  enormously,  mainly  owing  to  the 
heav\  demands  of  motor  traffic  A  bituminous 
macadam  pavement  made  bv  the  penetration 
method  consists  of  a  macadam  road  on  whic  h  is 
poured  a  bituminous  material  which  penetrates  ut 
least  2  in  and  forms  an  impervious  binder  1-or  a 
bituminous-mixed  macadam  pavement,  a  heated 
mixtuie  of  stones  or  ciushed  rock  and  bituminous 
binder  is  sproad  on  a  macadam  surface  and  rolled 
into  a  compact  mass  A  sheet  asphalt  pavement  is 
built  in  three  courses,  a  foundation  com  so,  a  binder 
course,  and  a  wearing  course  In  a  fir&t-class  road 
the  foundation  is  of  c  ement  concrete  The  binder 
course,  whose  function  is  to  pioyent  ueopage  of  the 
upper  c  ourse,  is  composed  of  broken  stone  and  as- 
phalt cement  Tho  wearing  surface  is  n  mixture  of 
fine  sand,  filler,  and  asphalt  cement  Each  course 
is  applied  hot  and  is  then  thoroughly  rolled  A  bi- 
tuminous conciete  pay  ement  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  graded  stone  and  sand,  filler,  and  a  binder  of  as- 
phalt cement  In  a  brick  pavement  an  inch-thick 
bedding  of  hand,  cement  mortar,  or  mastic  is  laid 
between  bricks  and  foundation  The  bricks  must 
be  rolled  and  the  joints  filled  with  a  cement  grout 
or  a  bituminous  filler  For  a  monolithic  buck 
pavement,  the  brick  is  laid  directly  on  a  freshly 
poured  c  on<  rete  base  and  rolled  before  the  concrete 
has  set  Wood  blocks  were  popular  in  the  19th  cent. 
At  first  round  or  hexagonal  blocks  were  laid  closely 
together  These  were  superseded  bv  rectangular 
blocks,  preferably  of  long-leaf  yellow  pine  treated 
with  a  preservative  and  laid  with  the  gram  vertical, 
joints  are  closed  with  a  hot  bituminous  filler 
Stone-block  pavement,  an  ancient  tvpe,  is  adapted 
to  locations  subject  to  heavy  wear.  Both  stone  and 
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wood  pavements  tend  to  be  slippery  when  wet. 
See  T  R  Agg,  The  Construction  of  Roods  and  Pave- 
ments (5th  ed.,  1940).  For  ornamental  pavements, 
see  MOSAIC  and  TILB 

Pavia  (pavS'U),  city  (pop  40,208),  capital  of  Pavia 
prov  ,  Lorabardy,  N  Italy,  on  the  Ticmo  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Po  Called  Ticmum  by  the 
Romans,  it  was  later  tho  capital  of  the  Lombard 
and  the  Carohngian  kings  In  the  12th  cent  Pavia 
became  a  free  commune,  loyal,  however,  to  the 
empei  or  It  was  the  last  Lombard  city  to  fall  under 
the  sway  of  the  VISCONTI  (1359),  who  built  the 
castle  and  started  the  construction  of  the  CtRTOsA 
m  PAVIA.  It  suffered  heavily  during  the  Italian 
Wars,  and  near  hoie  in  1525  Emperor  Charles  V 
defeated  and  captured  Francis  I  of  France  Suc- 
cessively under  Spanish,  French,  and  Austrian 
domination,  it  was  liberated  in  1859  The  old  and 
celebrated  law  school,  founded  m  the  llth  cent , 
became  (1361)  a  university  with  seveial  faculties, 
still  one  of  the  best  in  Italy  Tho  Church  of  San 
Michelo  (12th  cent  )  is  a  good  example  of  Lombard 
Romanesque  architecture  The  medieval  covered 
bridge  on  the  Ticmo  was  heavily  damaged  in  an  air 
raid  in  1944 

Pavlov,  Ivan  Petrovich  (evan'  petr6'vlch  pav'luf), 
1849-1936,  Russian  physiologist  and  experimental 
psychologist  He  was  piofessor  at  the  military 
medical  academy  and  director  of  the  phys-iologv 
department  at  the  Institute  for  Experimental  Med- 
icine, Leningrad,  from  1890  He  received  the  1904 
Nobel  Prize  in  Physiology  and  Medicine  for  his 
work  on  the  digestive  glands  He  in  known  espe- 
cially for  his  studies  of  conditioned  reflexes  In 
1935  the  government  built  a  laboratoiy  for  him 
His  chief  work  was  Conditioned  Reflexes  (1926, 
Eng  tr ,  1927)  See  I  P  Frolov,  Pavlov  and  His 
School  (Eng  tr  ,  1937) ,  biography  by  B  P  Babkui 
(1949). 

Pavlova,  Anna  Matveyevna  (pavlo'vu,  Run  an 'nil 
mutwa'uvnu  pav'luvu),  1882-1931,  Russian  bal- 
let dancer  In  1892  she  entered  the  Imperial 
BaUet  School,  St  Petersburg,  where  her  teachers 
included  Christian  Johannaen  and  Nicholas  Legat 
She  made  her  debut  in  1899  at  the  Marmsky 
Theater,  but  it  was  only  after  tours  to  Scandinavia 
(1906)  and  to  Leipzig,  Prague,  and  Vienna  (1908) 
that  she  gamed  fame  At  Paris  in  1910  she  danced 
with  Nijinsky  in  Diaghdev's  Russian  Ballet,  and 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  she 
made  her  American  debut  (1910)  with  Mordkm 
She  played  a  leading  role  in  the  motion  picture 
The  Dumb  Girl  of  Portia  (1916)  Pavlova  excelled 
in  Q\9eJ.le,  Autumn  Bacchanal,  The  Draaon  Fly,  and 
especially  The  Dying  Swan,  composed  for  her  by 
Michel  FOKINE  from  the  music  of  Samt-Saens  Her 
perfect  classical  technique  and  her  ethereal  quality 
brought  her  universal  acclaim  See  biographies  by 
Walford  Hyden  (1931),  Victor  Daudre  (1932),  and 
C  W  Beaumont  (1932),  Audr6  Ohv6roff,  The 
Flight  of  the  Swan  (1932),  Pavlova  (ed  by  P  D 
Magnel,  1947) 

Pavlovsk  (pav'liifsk),  city  (1939  pop  over  10,000), 
RSFSR,  near  Leningrad,  just  SE  of  Pushkin  (tho 
former  Tsarskov  e  Selo) .  It  was  formerly  a  summer 
residence  of  the  St  Petersburg  nobihtv  and  has  fine 
English  gardens,  villas,  and  mansions  It  was  held 
(1941-44)  by  the  Germans  in  the  Second  World 
War 

Pawhuska  (pohiVsku),  citv  (pop  5.443),  co  seat  of 
Osage  co  ,  NE  Okla  ,  NW  of  Tulsa,  in  an  agricul- 
tural and  stock-raising  area ,  sett  led  1 872,  inc.  1906 
It  is  the  Osage  Indian  capital  and  the  site  of  a 
tribal  museum 

Pawlet  (po'llt),  rural  town  (pop  1,192),  KW  Vt ,  at 
tho  N  Y  line  NW  of  Dorset  Settled  in  the  1760s, 
it  grew  as  a  trading  and  milling  c  enter 
Pawling,  village  (pop  1,446),  E  N  Y  ,  SE  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  in  hilly  conntrj,  ,  settled  c  1740  bv  Quakers, 
me  1893.  Leather  bags  are  made  here  The 
Trinity-Pawling  School  ior  bov  s  is  here 
pawnbroker,  one  who  makes  loans  on  personal  ef- 
fects which  are  left  as  security  The  practice  of 
pawn  broking  is  ancient,  as  is  recognition  of  the 
danger  it  involves  of  oppressing  the  poor,  who  arc 
given  some  protection  in  Ex  22  26,27  and  Deut 
24  6,12,13,17  In  the  Middle  Ages,  Christians  gen- 
erally would  not  lend  at  interest,  and  pawn  broking 
was  left  largely  to  Jews  Lombards  engaged  in  it 
extensively,  however,  and  in  London  the  financial 
center  is  still  Lombard  St  The  three  gold  balls 
that  are  the  pawnbroker's  sign  are  traced  to  the 
arms  of  the  Medici  Wrongs  to  the  poor  are  pre- 
vented in  some  European  nations  by  pawnshops 
under  religious,  charitable,  or  municipal  auspices 
Such  a  pawnshop  is  known  as  mons  jnetatw  or 
monl-dt~pi&tc  In  England  and  in  Amaru  an  states 
pawnbroking  is  regulated  by  law  In  New  York 
city  the  Provident  Loan  Society  was  organized  m 
1891  bv  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  it  con- 
ducts a  large  pawnbroking  business  and  charges 
interest  at  relatively  low  rates 
Pawnee  (pone').  1  Village  (pop  1,006),  central  HI  , 
S  of  Springfield,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1891  I  City 
(pop  2,742),  co.  seat  of  Pawnee  co  ,  N  central 
Okla  ,  near  the  Arkansas  river  and  NW  of  Tulsa. 
founded  c  1893  on  the  site  of  a  trading  post  and 
Indian  agency.  The  home  and  museum  of  Pawnee 
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Bill  (Gordon  W.  Lillie),  one  of  tho  wild  West 
heroes,  is  here 

Pawnee  City,  city  (pop  1,647),  oo.  seat  of  Pawnee 
co  ,  SE  Nebr.,  near  the  Kansas  line  SE  of  Lincoln , 
inc  1858 

Pawnee  Indians  or  Pan!  Indians  (both  pone'),  tribe 
of  North  American  Indians  of  the  Caddoan  lin- 
guistic stock  At  one  time  the  Pawnee  lived  in 
what  is  now  Texas,  but  by  1541,  when  Coronado 
visited  Quivira,  they  seem  to  have  been  settled  in 
the  valiev  of  the  Plat  to  river  in  S  Nebraska  In  the 
early  18th  cent  the  Pawnee  were  divided  into  four 
bands— the  Skidi  or  Wolf,  the  Grand,  the  Repub- 
lican, and  the  Tapage  (or  Noisy)  They  then  num- 
bered some  10,000.  By  the  time  French  traders 
settled  (c  1750)  among  them,  the  Pawnee  had  ex- 
tended their  territory  to  the  Republican  river  in  N 
Kansas  and  the  Niobrara  river  in  N  Nebraska  In 
1806  Facumio  Malgares  with  Spanish  soldiers  vis- 
ited the  Pawnee  just  before  they  were  visited  by 
the  expedition  of  Zebulon  M  Pike  The  Pawnee 
were  a  warlike  trita  hostile  to  the  Sioux  and  the 
Che.venne  but  friendly  towards  the  Oto  They 
weie  fierce  fighters,  but  they  never  warred  against 
the  United  States,  even  when  badly  treated  bv  the 
government  The  Pawnee  even  provided  scouts 
for  tho  U  S  army  in  the  Indian  wars  and  a  "Paw- 
nee battalion"  to  protect  the  Union  Pacific  RR 
from  tho  depredations  of  other  Indians  The  Paw- 
nee entered  into  treaty  relations  with  the  Amer- 
icans early  in  the  19th  cent  and  from  that  time 
until  1876,  when  they  moved  to  a  reservation  in 
Oklahoma,  the  Pawnee  steadily  lost  then  lands 
Pawnee  population  was  reduc  ed  by  wars  with  the 
Sioux  and  the  Wu  hita  and  the  smallpox  and  chol- 
era epidemics  of  the  1840s — they  now  number 
some  1,100  In  material  culture  the  Pawnee  resem- 
bled other  "village"  Indians  of  the  Plants  area  but 
they  had  a  genius  for  utualism  and  mythology 
Their  supreme  god  was  Tirawa  (the  sun)  who  with 
Mother  Earth  conceived  Morning  Star  Morning 
Star  is  an  example  of  the  rising  and  dvmg  god  of 
vegetation  The  Pawnee  sacrificed  a  captive 
maiden  to  Morning  Star  Thus  custom  was  ono  of 
the  few  examples  of  human  sac  rifice  N  of  Mexico 
This  practice,  however,  was  ended  by  the  great 
Pawnee  chief  1'etalas.haro  (b  c  1797)  flee  George 
A  Dorsev,  Tht  Pawnee  Mythology  (1906),  Ralph 
Lmton,  Sacrifiie  to  the  Morning  Star  by  the  Skidi 
Pawnee  (1922),  Waldo  R  Wedel,  Introduction  to 
Pawnee  Archeology  (1936) 

Paw  Paw,  village  (pop  1,910),  co  scat  of  Van 
Buren  co  ,  SW  Mich  ,  on  the  Paw  Paw  river  and 
SW  of  Kalanmzoo,  settled  1832,  me  1859  It  is  in 
a  fruitgrowing  and  resort  region  and  has  an  annual 
grape  festival  Indian  earthworks  are  hereabout 

pawpaw    see  P^PAW  TREE 

Pawtucket  (putu'Ut),  mduhtual  city  (pop  75,797), 
NE  R  I  ,  on  the  Blue  kstono  river  at  Pawtuc  ket 
Falls  The  area  was  deeded  to  Roger  Williams  ui 
1638  The  part  east  of  the  river  was  included  in 
Massachusetts  until  1862,  when  Pawtucket  was 
organized  as  a  Rhode  Island  town,  the  city  was 
chartered  in  1885  Samuel  Slater  built  the  first 
successful  water-power  cotton  mill  in  the  country 
here  in  1790,  the  1793  Slater  mill  is  now  a  museum 
Textile  manufacture  remains  the  most  important 
industry,  elect) ical  equipment  is  also  produced 
The  city  has  a  new  post-office  and  Federal  building 
(1933)  and  a  city  hall  (1936)  Narragansett  race 
track  is  in  Pawtucket  and  East  Providence  There 
were  serious  strikes  in  the  city  in  1922  and  1934 

Pax  (paks),  ui  Roman  religion,  goddess  of  Peace 
Vespasian  erected  a  temple  to  her  at  Rome.  Her 
attributes  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Greek  Irene, 
the  olive  branc  h  and  the  horn  of  plenty 

Paxo  (pak'so,  puk'so),  Paxos  (pak*6s',  pak'sus),  or 
Paxoi  (ptikstV),  island  (7  sq  mi  ,  pop  3,050),  off 
W  Greece,  ui  the  Ionian  Sea,  one  of  the  IONIAN 
ISLANDS,  8  of  Corfu  It  has  important  olive  groves 

Paxtang  (pak'stung"),  borough  (pop  1,707),  SE  Pa  , 
near  Tlamsburg  The  uprising  of  the  Paxtang 
(Paxton)  Bojs  against  the  Indians  took  place  here 
in  1763 

Paxton,  Sir  Joseph,  1801-65,  English  architect  and 
horticulturist  After  a  succ  essful  career  as  gardener 
and  estate  manager,  he  erected  in  1836  a  great  con- 
servatory for  tho  duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chats- 
worth,  Derbyshire,  which  led  to  his  commission 
to  design  a  similar  but  larger  glass  and  iron  struc- 
ture, known  as  the  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  for  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  at  London  Paxton  was  knight- 
ed for  this  work 

Paxton,  city  (pop  3,106),  co  seat  of  Ford  co.,  E 
111 ,  E  of  Bloomington,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  in 
the  1850s  by  Swedes,  me.  1865  Clothing  and 
canning  factories  are  here 

Payette  (paeV),  oty  (pop  3,322),  co  seat  of  Pavetto 
co,,  W  Idaho,  near  the  junction  of  the  Payette  and 
Snake  rivers  and  near  the  Oregon  line,  settled 
1883,  me  1901.  It  is  a  trade  center  for  a 'farm, 
dairy,  poultry,  and  fruitgrowing  area  The  city 
serves  the  Boiau  PBOJECT  and  the  project  at  VALE, 
Oregon. 

Payette,  river  rising  in  several  forks  in  the  moun- 
tains of  W  Idaho  and  flowing  south,  southwest,  and 
northwest  to  join  the  Snake  near  Payette.  The 
water  is  used  for  the  BOISE  PBOJBCT. 


Payne,  John  Howard  (pin),  1791-1852,  American 
actor  and  playwright,  b  New  York  city.  He  is  best 
known  for  his  song  Home,  Sweet  Home,  which  be 
included  in  hie  opera  Clan,  the  Maid  of  Milan 
(London,  1823).  The  air  was  adapted  by  Henry  R 
Bishop  from  an  Italian  song  Payne  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  plays  successful  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  in  some  of  which  he  acted  They  were 
largely  adaptations  and  translations,  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  which  was  Brutus  (1818)  After  living 
abroad  for  many  years,  Payne  returned  to  the 
United  States  m  1832  He  was  appointed  (1842) 
American  consul  at  Turns,  wheie  he  died.  His 
home  at  East  Hampton,  L  I.,  N  Y  ,  is  preserved 
See  biography  by  Gabriel  Harrison  (rev  ed  ,  1885) 

Payne,  Peter,  c  1380-1455,  English  Husaite.  He 
espoused  Wychfite  views  while  studying  at  Oxford 
and  was  forced  to  leave  He  went  to  Prague  (c 
1416)  and  Ixscame  a  member  of  the  extreme  party 
of  Hussites  At  the  Council  of  Basel  he  was  (1433) 
one  of  their  spokesmen,  and  one  of  the  most  un- 
yielding. In  the  Hussite  Wars  that  followed  he 
joined  the  Tabontes  Ho  left  Prague  ui  1437,  but 
was  imprisoned  in  1439  Ransomed,  he  IB  said  to 
have  been  in  Tabor  when  the  fortress  was  captured 

Payne,  Sereno  Elisha  (surd'na),  1843-1914,  Ameri- 
can legislator,  b  Hamilton,  N  Y  ,  grad.  Univ.  of 
Rochester,  1864.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
(1866),  practiced  at  Auburn,  N  Y  ,  and  was  active 
in  Republican  politics  He  served  (1883-87,  1889- 
1914)  in  Congress  and  was  long  a  member  of  tho 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  becoming  chair- 
man in  1899  Payne,  a  staunch  though  not  ex- 
treme protectionist,  was  active  m  fostering  Repub- 
lican tariff  legislation  He  helped  draft  the  McKm- 
ley  Tariff  Act  (1890),  the  Dingley  Act  (1897),  and 
the  PAYNE-AU>HICH  TAKIFT  ACT  (1909) 


Payne,  vill 
hue  NW  c 
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Van  Wert 


Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Act,  1909,  passed  by  the  U  S 
Congress  There  had  been  no  change  in  tariff  laws 
since  the  Dingley  Act  of  1897,  the  issue  was  ignored 
by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  The  Republican 
platform  of  1908  pledged  tariff  revision,  and  to  this 
end  President  W  H  Taft  called  (1909)  Congress  in 
special  Cession  The  House  promptly  passed  a 
tariff  bill,  sponsored  by  Sereno  E  PAYN*,  which 
called  for  reduced  rates,  the  Senate  substituted  a 
bill,  fathered  by  Nelson  W  ALDBICH,  which  made 
fewer  downward  revisions  After  a  sustained  at- 
tack on  the  Aldrich  Bill  by  a  group  of  insurgent 
Republicans  in  the  Senate,  the  moie  moderate  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  wore  passed  by  compro- 
mise, and  tho  act  was  immediately  signed  by  Ta/t 
The  Pavne-Aldiich  Tariff  Act— which  lowered  650 
tariff  bchedules,  raised  280,  and  left  1,150  un- 
changed -was  less  aggressively  protectionist  than 
the  McKmley  Tariff  Act  (1890)  and  the  later 
Dingley  Act  and  adopted  the  principle  of  maximum 
and  minimum  tariffs  for  compelling  concessions 
from  other  countries 

Paynesville,  village  (pop  1,317),  central  Minn , 
near  Lake  Koronis  or  Codar  Lake  SW  of  St  Cloud , 
me  1887  Dan  v  produ<  ts  are  made  here  In  Aug  , 
1862,  it  was  stockaded  after  attacks  by  the  Sioux 

Paysandu  (pIsAndoo'),  city  (1941  estimated  pop 
46,000),  capital  of  Pavsandti  dept  ,  W  Uruguay,  a 
port  on  the  Uruguay  river  Founded  in  1772,  it  is 
in  a  rich  stock-raising  and  farming  district  and  has 
meat-packing  plants  Soaps  and  shoes  are  also 
made  The  modern,  attractive  city  is  at  the  head 
of  ocean  navigation ,  it  exports  meat  products 

Payson,  city  (pop  3,591),  N  central  Utah,  near 
Utah  Lake  S  of  Provo,  settled  1850  by  Mormons, 
inc.  1865.  Long  irrigated,  the  lands  here  are  in- 
cluded in  the  STRAWBERRY  VALLEY  PROJECT 

Pazardzhik  (pazarjfk'),  city  (pop  30,430),  central 
Bulgaria,  on  tho  Maritsa.  it  is  an  agricultural 
center 

Pazmany,  Peter,  Hung  Pdxmdny  (pftz'rnanyu), 
1570-1637,  Hungarian  churchman,  cardinal  of  tho 
Roman  Church.  Of  a  Calvimst  family,  he  was  con- 
verted to  Catholicism  in  1583,  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  1587,  and  rose  to  become  cardinal  and 
prince  primate  of  Hungary  When  he  began  his 
career,  Hungary  had  largely  accepted  the  Refor- 
mation Pazmany,  without  using  coercion,  suc- 
ceeded m  winning  back  to  the  Roman  Church  a 
major  proportion  of  the  Hungarian  people  To 
this  end  he  founded  seminaries,  schools,  ana  monas- 
teries, notably  that  of  Nagyszombat,  transferred 
in  the  18th  cent,  to  BUDAPEST  A  powerful  orator 
and  an  able  diplomat.  Pazmauy  also  was  the  author 
of  many  literary  works,  both  in  Latin  and  m  Hun- 
garian He  translated  the  Imitation  of  Christ  (1604) 

Paz  Soldan,  Mariano  Felipe  (marya'nd  f  ale  'pa  pas' 
B&l'dnn),  1821-86,  Peruvian  historian.  He  viwted 
the  United  States,  where  he  made  a  study  of  the 
prison  system,  and  returned  to  Pern  to  advocate 
prison  reform.  The  result  was  a  model  penitentiary 
m  Lima,  of  which  he  was  named  director  He  was 
in  1860  appointed  director  of  public  works,  and  at 
different  times  he  served  as  minister  of  foreign  re- 
lations and  of  justice.  During  the  War  of  the 
Pacific  he  was  exiled  in  Buenos  Aires.  He  wrote 
on  geography,  and  his  histories  include  Hittona  de 
la  Gwnra  dd  PaeSfieo  (1884)  and  Hi*oria  dtl  Ptru 
independent,  IM&-18M  (1868-74). 
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Pazzi  conspiracy  (pftt'tse),  1378,  plot  against 
Lor  en  so  de  MBDICI  (Lorenzo  il  Magmfico)  and  his 
brother  Giuhano,  designed  to  end  the  hegemony  bf 
the  Medici  family  over  the  Florentine  state  It  was 
instigated  by  Pope  BIXTUB  IV,  his  nephew  Gero- 
lamo  Riario,  Archbishop  Salviati,  and  members  of 
the  Pazzi  family,  a  wealthy  Florentine  family  who 
rivaled  the  Medici.  Actually,  the  Pazzi  were  tools 
in  the  conspiracy,  which  aimed  not  only  at  the 
death  of  the  Medici,  but  at  the  elevation  of  Riaiio 
to  power  m  Florence  The  details  of  tho  plot  were 
worked  out  by  Salviati  and  tho  Pazzi,  while  Riano 
and  the  pope  remained  in  Rome  On  April  26,  dur- 
ing High  Mass  at  the  cathedral,  Giulmnode'  Medici 
was  stabbed  to  death,  while  Lorenzo  escaped  with 
a  wound  The  enraged  Florentines  seized  and 
killed  the  conspirators,  and  the  Medici  remained 
firmly  entrenched  in  power 
pb  [Latin  —plumbum],  chemical  symbol  of  the 

element  UCAD 

Pd,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  P\LMDIUM 
pea,  haidy,  annual,  climbing  leguminous  plant  (Pt- 
ffum  sahvum),  used  for  food  by  man  at  least  since 
the  time  of  the  lake  dwellers  It  is  cultivated  every- 
where in  home  gardens  and  on  a  large  scale  com- 
mercially for  canning  Tho  round  seed,  borne  in  a 
pod,  is  a  highly  nutiitious  food,  having  a  large  pro- 
tein content  The  pod,  too,  of  tho  varieties  known 
as  sugai  peas  can  be  eaten,  and  the  whole  plant  is 
grown  for  forage,  the  vines  of  garden  varieties  are 
also  used  for  feeding  stock  The  garden  peas  are 
divided  into  two  groups — those  having  smooth 
seeds,  which  are  the  hardier  and  eailier,  und  those 
with  wnnkled  seeds,  generally  having  a  better 
flavot  They  can  be  planted  very  early  In  Now 
England  many  gardeneis  plant  them  on  April  19, 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lexington — hoping 
to  have  thoir  first  peas  bv  the  Fourth  of  July,  when 
accoi  ding  to  traditional  use  they  accompany  salmon 
on  tho  menu  Split  peas  arc  obtained  fiom  the  held 
pea  (Pisum  arvense),  grown  also  for  foiage  and  as  a 
groen  manure  The  CHICK-PEA  and  the  8WE*/r  PEA 
belong  to  different  genera 

Peabody,  Andrew  Preston,  1811-93,  American 
Unitarian  clergyman  and  theologian,  b  Beverly, 
Mass  After  a  pastorate  of  neailv  30  years  in 
Portsmouth,  N  H  ,  he  was  professor  of  Christian 
morals  and  college  preacher  at  Harvard  Umv  from 
1800  to  1881  Fiom  1853  to  1803  ho  was  editor  of 
tho  North  American  Review 

Peabody,  Elizabeth  Palmer,  1804-94,  American  edu- 
c  ator,  lecturer,  and  refonnei,  b  Billcrua,  Mass 
The  family  moved  (e  1809)  to  Salem,  where  the 
father  began  practicing  dentistry  Of  the  three 
Pealx>dy  sisters,  tho  second,  Marv  married  Horace 
Mann,  and  tho  youngest,  Sophia,  married  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne  Elizabeth,  after  u  period  as 
governess  in  llallowell,  Maine,  with  her  sister 
Marv  established  a  school  lor  giils  in  what  is  now 
Brooklme  Although  she  was  an  inspired  teacher, 
she  was  a  poor  businesswoman,  and  her  ventures 
were  short-lived  After  giving  up  this  sc  hool  she 
wrote  a  series  of  history  textbooks  and  bee  ame  a 
successful  lecturer  on  history  She  assisted  Bron- 
son  Alc-ott  in  his  Temple  School  and  wrote  up  his 
educational  theories  m  Record  of  a  8<hool  (1835) 
Her  path  crossed  those  of  moat  of  the  great  New 
Englanders  of  her  day — Emerson,  William  Ellery 
Channmg,  and  many  otheis  Tho  bookshop  she 
opened  in  Boston  in  1840  was  a  literary  center 
Margaret  Fuller  held  her  conversation  classes 
there,  and  Elizabeth  soon  found  herself  a  publisher 
as  well  as  a  bookseller,  the  transcendental  maga- 
zine, the  Dial,  pamphlets  of  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 
c  letv  and  several  of  Hawthorne's  early  works  were 
published  by  her  Of  a  projected  peuodical.  Aes- 
thetic Papers,  only  one  number  appeared,  m  1849 
After  closing  her  bookshop  she  traveled  about,  lec- 
turing and  selling  historical  charts  An  ardent 
abolitionist,  Elizabeth  in  1859  went  to  Richmond 
to  plead  unsuccessfully  with  the  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia for  the  life  of  one  of  John  Brown's  aids  at 
Harpers  Ferry  In  1801  she  opened  in  Boston  one 
of  tho  first  kindergartens  in  tho  country  With  her 
sister  Mary  she  wrote  Moral  Culture  of  Infancy  and 
Kindergarten  Guide  (1800)  She  studied  I-roebel's 
methods  in  Germany  in  1867-68,  and  on  her  return 
she  established  a  Froebel  Union  and  opened  the  first 
kindergarten  training  school  in  the  country  Irom 
then  on  kindei  garten  training  was  the  cause  which 
took  her  traveling  about  the  countiy  After  her 
death  a  settlement,  Elusabeth  Peabody  House,  was 
established  as  a  memorial  See  L  H  Tharp,  The 
Peabody  Sister  a  of  Salem  (1950) 
Peabody,  Bndicott,  1867-1944,  American  educator, 
b  Salem,  Mass  ,  grad  Cheltenham  College,  1876, 
LL  B  Cambridge  Umv  ,  1880  Ordained  (1886)  m 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Peabody  had 
founded  m  1884  the  Groton  School,  Groton,  Mass  , 
modeled  on  the  English  public  schools  He  was  its 
headmaster  until  he  retired  in  1940 
Peabody,  Francis  Greenwood,  1847-1936,  American 
Unitarian  theologian,  b  Boston,  grad.  Harvard 
(B  A  ,  1869,  M  A  ,  1872)  and  Yale  (D  D  ,  1887)  He 
was  pastor  from  1874  to  1880  of  the  First  Parish 
Church,  Cambridge,  Mass  At  Harvard  he  was 
professor  of  theology  (1881-86)  and  professor  of 
Christian  morals  (1886-1913) .  His  numerous  books 
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include  Jesus  and  the  Social  Queshon  (1900),  The 
Approach  to  the  Social  Question  (1909),  The,  Social 
Teaching  of  Jams  Christ  (1924),  and  The  Privileges 
of  Old  Age  (1931) 

Peabody,  Gsorge,  1795-1869,  American  financier 
and  philanthropist,  b  South  Danvers  (now  Pea- 
body),  Mass  At  the  age  of  11  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  grocer,  and  by  1814  he  was  managing  a  dry- 
goods  firm  m  Georgetown,  D  C  He  became  a 
partner  in  this  firm,  which  moved  to  Baltimore,  and 
he  established  branches  in  New  York  and  m  Phila- 
delphia While  on  a  business  trip  to  London  in  1835 
he  negotiated  a  large  British  loan  which  helped 
save  the  finances  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  but  ho 
refused  a  commission  for  his  services  Peabody 
settled  (1837)  permanently  in  London,  there  he  set 
up  a  brokerage  business  which  became  increasingly 
prosperous  Ho  took  Junms  Spencer  Morgan  as  a 
partner  m  1854  He  used  his  influence  to  better 
Anglo-American  relations  and  financed  the  exhibi- 
tion of  American  products  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
exhibition  Pi  eminent  among  Peabody's  philan- 
thropies were  large  funds  given  for  tenement  clear- 
ance in  London  and  the  Peabody  Education  Fund 
of  more  than  $2,000,000  to  promote  education  in 
the  South  (partly  used  for  the  George  Pealxxly 
College  for  Teachers,  m  Nashville,  Tenn  )  He  also 
contributed  to  museums,  universities,  and  libraries 
throughout  the  United  States  and  endowed  the 
archaeological  museum  of  Harvard  and  the 
museum  of  physical  sciences  at  Yale 
Peabody,  George  Foster,  1853-1938,  American 
banker  and  philanthropist,  b  Columbus,  Ga  Sue  - 
cessful  early  in  life  as  a  banker  and  organizer  of 
railroads  and  utility  companies,  ho  retired  (190t>) 
from  buHinesh  to  devote  himself  to  philanthropy 
and  public  service  He  became  a  trustee  of  many 
colleges  and  universities  in  tho  United  States  and 
fought  for  the  furtherance  of  education  for  Negroes 
As  chairman  (1910-16)  of  the  New  York  state  res- 
ervation commission,  he  helped  reclaim  the  mineral 
springs  at  Saratoga  Peabody,  the  tioasuror  of  tho 
Democratic  National  Committee  (1904  5),  was  an 
intimate  fnond  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  Alfred  E 
Smith,  and  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
Peabody,  Josephine  Preston,  1874-1922,  American 
poet  and  dramatist,  b  Now  York  city,  studied  at 
Radchffe  (1894-96)  An  instructor  at  Wellosloy, 
she  married  (IHOtt)  Professor  L  S  Marks  of  Har- 
vard Her  poems  wore  popular  in  magazines  and  m 
book  publication  Encouraged  by  her  teacher, 
William  Vaughn  Moody,  she  finished  a  play  about 
Shakepere,  Fortune  and  Men's  Eyes  (1900),  and  a 
blank- verse  tragedy,  Marlowe  (1901)  The  Piper 
(1910)  won  the  Stratford  prize  competition  in  1910 
and  was  produced  in  England  and  America  Later 
plays  include  The  Wolf  of  (Jubbio  (1913)  See  her 
diary  and  letters  (ed  by  C  H  Baker,  1925),  Col- 
lected Plays  (1927),  and  Collected  Poems  (1927) 
Peabody  1  Citv  (pop  I,i67),  central  Kansas,  NNE 
of  Wichita,  in  a  farming  and  livestock  area,  platted 
1S71,  me  1878  2  City  (pop  21,711),  NE  Mass, 
adjoining  W  Salem  Its  great  tanning  industry 
dates  from  early  in  the  18th  cent  There  are  old 
houses 

Peace,  river  formed  in  N  British  Columbia  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Finlav  and  Parsnip  rivers  at 
Fmlay  Forks  It  flows  E  into  Alberta,  past  the 
village  of  Peace  River,  then  generally  N  to  Fort 
Vermilion  and  ENE  to  tho  Groat  Slave  river  near 
Lake  Athabaska,  1,054  mi  from  the  head  of  the 
Fmlay  river  The  Peace  was  probably  discovered 
by  Peter  Pond  in  his  explorations  (1775-88)  in  the 
region  and  was  explored  (1792-93)  by  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie  It  became  an  important  route  of  the 
fur  traders  The  valley  is  fertile,  and  since  settle- 
ment began  in  the  early  20th  cent ,  coal,  salt,  gyp- 
sum, and  oil  have  been  found  The  Peace  river 
bridge  built  in  1943  on  the  Alaska  Highway  crosses 
the  river  near  Fort  St  John,  in  British  Columbia 
peace  congresses.  Although  philosophical  and  re- 
ligious PACif  ISM  is  almost  as  old  as  war  itself,  organ- 
ized efforts  to  outlaw  war  date  from  the  middle 
of  the  19th  cent  The  term  "peace  congress"  is 
applied  to  the  meeting  of  diplomats  to  end  specific 
wars  bv  treaties  acceptable  to  all  combatants,  as 
well  as  to  the  internationalists  convened  to  prevent 
future  wars  International  efforts  toward  peace 
have  in  general  followed  five  lines  international 
ARBITRATION,  a  league  of  nations  or  an  interna- 
tional authority;  the  codification  of  international 
law  by  a  tribunal,  sue  h  as  the  WORLD  COURT  or  tho 
INTERNATIONAL  COLUT  or  JUSTICE;  sanctions  or 
international  coercion  of  the  nation  judged  to  bo 
in  the  wrong,  and  disarmament  The  first  inter- 
national peace  congiess  was  held  in  London  in 
1843  Proposals  were  made  for  a  congress  of  na- 
tions and  for  international  arbitration,  military 
education  was  denounced,  propaganda  against  war 
was  urged,  and  the  control  of  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  munitions  was  advocated  The  second  con- 
gress, known  as  the  first  Universal  Peace  Congress, 
met  in  Brussels  in  1848,  Elihu  BURRITT  was  its 
leading  spirit  This  congress  stressed  a  general  re- 
duction in  armaments  and  a  congress  of  nations. 
The  second  Universal  Peace  Congress,  meeting  in 
Paris  in  1849,  was  the  most  important  in  the  series 
It  followed  Richard  Cobden's  motion  in  Parha- 
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ment  that  the  British  government  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  foreign  governments  for  a  system  of 
arbitration  Vu  tor  Hugo  proposed  a  United  States 
of  Europe  The  third  Universal  Peace  Congress  met 
in  Frankfurt  in  1850  Disarmament  was  the  prin- 
cipal  matter  of  discussion  The  fourth  Universal 
Peace  Congress  was  held  in  London  at  the  time  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  exhibition  in  1851  Interna- 
tional peace  agitation  was  interrupted  for  many 
years,  first  by  the  Crimean  War,  then  by  the  Amer- 
ican Cml  War.  In  1867  an  attempt  by  Charles 
Lemonmer  to  convene  a  peace  congress  in  Paris 
was  frustrated  by  the  French  government  A 
meeting  was  held  m  Geneva,  however,  and  the  In- 
ternational League  of  Peace  and  Liberty  was 
formed  After  the  Franco- Prussian  War  (1870-71 ) , 
internationalists  renewed  their  efforts  At  a  peace 
congress  m  Brussels  in  1873,  David  Dudley  Field's 
Proposals  for  an  International  Code  formed  the 
basis  of  discusHion  The  important  Paris  Congress 
of  1878  devoted  itself  <  hiefly  to  matters  of  organi- 
zation In  the  >ears  before  the  next  general  peace 
congress,  an  Anglo-American  arbitration  treat\ 
was  discussed,  and  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
steps  were  taken  which  resulted  in  1889  in  the  first 
Pan-American  Conference  (sec  PAN-AMKHH AN- 
ISM)  In  1888  the  Inter-Paihamcntary  Union  was 
founded,  and  m  1889  its  first  umfereme  was  held  in 
Paris  In  the  same  \ear  a  new  Universal  Peace 
Congress  was  organized  This  was  to  meet  either 
just  before  or  after  tho  Inter- Parliamentary 
Union  and  in  the  same  city  The  meeting  at  tho 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  m  Chicago  in  189  i 
disc  usfeed  a  plan  for  an  International  Court  of  Ar- 
bitration, which  was  finally  (1899,  by  tho  first  of 
the  HVGUE  CONFERENCES)  established  at  The 
Hague  Between  1899  and  191 4  this  court  settled  14 
cases  The  Second  Hague  Conference  (1907)  was 
concerned,  hko  tho  first,  with  arbitration  and  dis- 
armament A  third  was  planned  for  1910,  but  was 
not  held  All  international  peace  organization  was 
disrupted  bv  the  lurst  World  War  In  1915,  how- 
ever, a  congress  of  women  met  at  The  Hague  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Jane  Addams  and  formed  an 
international  women's  peaco  organization  Tho 
two  international  bodies— one  legislative,  the  other 
judic  ml-  that  evohed  from  the  peace  proposals  of 
the  l')th  cent  and  from  the  Versailles  Treaty  were 
the  LE\GI  t.  OF  NATIONS  at  Geneva  and  the  World 
Court  at  The  Hague  After  1919  the  chief  inter- 
national peace  congresses  were  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  International  Federation  of  League  of 
Nations  Societies,  with  its  central  office  m  Brussels, 
the  Umveisal  Peace  Congresses,  and  meetings  of 
the  Intei-Parliainentarj  Union  There  were  also 
held  NAVAL  coNfKKi-Nc  t,8,  at  Washington  (1921- 
22)  and  London  (1930),  the  DISARMAMENT  CON- 
FERENCE, and  other  diplomatic  meetings  represent- 
ing several  nations,  which  resulted  in  tho  KhLLOGO- 
BKIAND  PACT  and  the  Loc  VRNO  P\CT  All  these 
efforts  went  for  nought,  as  the  Second  World  War 
testifies  The  hoirors  of  that  conflict  and  particu- 
larlv  the  dreaded  atomic  bomb  intensified  world- 
wide movements  for  peace  once  the  war  was  over, 
with  much  hope  and  determination  that  the  new 
UNITED  NATIONS  would  sue  eeed  where  the  defunct 
League  of  Nations  had  failed  in  maintaining  peat  e 
Some  of  the  older  international  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Intel -Parliamentary  Union  (which 
held  a  meeting  m  1949),  were  revived  A  new 
group,  the  World  Federalists,  was  organized;  it 
holds  that  onlj  a  world  government  can  avert 
catastrophic  war  and  establish  peace  The  Cul- 
tural and  Scientific  Congress  for  World  Peace, 
meeting  m  New  York  c  itv  in  March,  1949,  which 
denounced  the  United  States  as  an  instigator  of 
war  and  lauded  Soviet  Russia  as  the  defender  of 
poac  e,  was  branded  b>  the  U  S  Dept  of  State  as 
a  Communist  sounding  board  A  similar  group  met 
as  the  Continental  Congress  for  Peace  in  Mexic  o 
city  in  Sept ,  1949,  one  month  after  the  USSR  held 
an  All-Union  Peace  Conference,  which  established 
a  permanent  peace  committee  to  direct  Soviet  citi- 
zens in  combating  Anglo-American  plans  for  an 
"imperialist  war  "  At  a  congress  held  in  Stock- 
holm in  March,  1950.  the  Communists,  or  the  Par- 
tisans for  Peac  e,  as  they  in  this  aspect  style  them- 
selves, initiated  a  world- wide  campaign  to  secure 
petitions  for  peace,  i  e  ,  peace  according  to  Russian 
formula 

peace  pipe   see  c  \  UJMET 

peach.lfruit  tree  (Prunu*  prrsica  or  Amuodaltu  per  si- 
ca),  having  decorative  pmk  blossoms  and  a  juicy, 
fine-flavored  stone  fruit  with  white,  yellow,  or 
orange-reddish  flesh  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  fresh  fruits  in  the  temperate  climates  Darwin 
thought  it  had  been  developed  from  the  common 
almond,  probably  in  China,  where  it  has  been  in 
cultivation  since  c  2000  B  C  It  is  widely  cultivated 
in  the  United  States  (e  g  ,  in  California,  Georgia, 
Michigan,  Aikansas,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Washington,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas)  and  in  parts 
of  Canada  As  many  as  600  varieties  are  grown 
commercially,  and  over  four  times  that  number  are 
known  The  Elberta  variety  is  cultivated  exten- 
sively for  commercial  purposes  Purple-leaved  and 
double-flowering  forms  are  cultivated  for  ornament 
The  peach  tree  is  attacked  by  various  diseases  and 
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insect  pests,  a  cause  of  the  decline  in  peach  raising 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  where  they  were 
formerly  grown  in  considerable  quantity  In  China, 
where  the  flower  is  much  used  in  decoration,  it  is 
considered  a  symbol  of  longevity  The  NECTARINE 
is  a  smooth-skinned  peach 

Peacham,  Henry,  1576^-1643?,  English  author. 
The  Gentleman' 9  Exercise  (1607),  a  treatise  on  art, 
was  many  times  reprinted,  The  Compleat  Gentle- 
man (1622)  is  his  best-known  work 
Peach  Tree  Creek,  see  ATLANTA  CAMPAIGN. 
Peacock,  Reginald  see  PECOCK,  REGINALD 
Peacock,  Thomas  Love,  1785-1866,  English  novelist 
and  poet  He  was  practically  self-educated  In 
1812  he  met  Sholley,  became  one  of  the  poet's  most 
intimate  fnnnds,  and  later  was  his  executor  Pea- 
cock's best  writings  were  novels  which  combine 
satire  and  extravagant  romance  and  reveal  their 
author's  genial,  vigorous,  wittv,  and  eccentric  per- 
sonality His  l>est-knowii  novels,  interspersed  with 
gay  songs  of  high  lyric  quality,  are  Headlong  Hall 
(1816) ,  Mdincourt  (1817) ,  Nightmare  Abbey  (1818), 
of  which  Shelley  is  the  hero,  Maid  Manan  (1822) , 
The  Misfortunes  of  Elphin  (1829),  Crotchet  Castle 
(1S31),  and  GryU  Grange  (1860)  In  1819  he  was 
employed  by  the  East  India  Company  and  was  its 
chief  examiner,  1836-56  See  biographical  intro- 
duction to  his  works  (ed  by  H  F  B  Brett-Smith 
and  C  E  Jones,  10  vols  ,  1924-34) 
peacock,  large  bird  of  the  pheasant  family,  native 
to  E  Asm  Strictly  speaking,  the  male  is  the  pea- 
cock, the  female  the  peahen  There  are  two  species, 
both  found  in  doep  forests — the  common  peacock 
of  India  and  Ceylon  and  the  Burmese  or  Javan  pea- 
cock  native  to  Indo-Chma  The  white  peacock  is 
thought  to  be  a  mutation  of  the  Indian  species 
The  crested  male  of  the  common  peacock,  which  is 
often  kept  in  captivity,  has  a  magnificent  green  and 
gold  erectile  tram,  a  modification  of  the  tail  coverts, 
adorned  with  oyehke  blue-green  spots  This  mag- 
nificence it  displays  before  the  duller  plumaged, 
tramless  hen  during  courtship  The  peacock  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  and  was  known  to  the 
Pharaohs  of  Egypt  and  to  14th-century  Europe  It 
was  sacred  in  some  countries  and  feasted  upon  in 
others,  and  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  served 
adorned  with  plumage 
Peacock  Throne .  see  DELHI 

Peak,  the,  tableland,  Derbyshire,  England,  forming 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Pennine  Cham  It 
is  c  30  mi  long  and  22  mi  wide  and  c  ulmmates  in 
Kmderseout  (2,088  ft )  Its  caves  include  Peak 
Cavern  and  Speedwell  The  village  of  Castleton  is 
on  the  Peak 

Peaks  of  Otter  see  OTTER,  PEAKS  op 
Peale,  Charles  Willson  (pel),  1741-1827,  American 
portrait  painter,  b  Queen  Annes  co  ,  Md  Ap- 
prenticed to  a  saddler  in  Annapolis,  he  became  at 
20  his  own  master  and  taught  himself  various  other 
trades — watchmaking,  silversmithmg,  upholstery, 
and  sign  painting  He  traded  a  saddle  for  lessons  in 
painting  from  John  Hessehua  Forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy, he  fled  to  Boston,  where  he  worked  for  a 
short  time  in  Copley's  studio  He  returned  to 
Annapolis  to  paint  portraits  of  its  wealthy  citizens, 
some  of  whom  sent  (17o6)  him  to  study  with 
Benjamin  West  in  London  Among  the  portraits  of 
his  Annapolis  period  were  those  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
James  Arbuckle  He  returned  to  America  in  1772 
and  established  himself  in  Philadelphia  in  1776 
The  earliest  known  portrait  of  Washington  (1772, 
Washington  and  Lee  Umv  )  was  painted  by  Pealo 
Of  the  many  he  painted  of  Washington,  seven  were 
from  life  Peale  served  as  a  captain  of  volunteers 
in  the  Revolution,  painting  when  he  could  portraits 
of  the  mihtaiy  leaders  His  group  Washington, 
Jjafayette,  and  Tench  Tilghman  hangs  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  house  of  delegates,  Annapolis  Among 
his  Washington  portraits  others  are  in  the  Brooklyn 
Museum,  New  York,  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
Princeton  Umv  ,  and  the  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D  C  After  Copley's  departure  for 
England,  Pealo  was  the  most  popular  portrait 
painter  in  the  country  In  1779  he  was  elected  to 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature  and  in  1802  opened 
Peale's  Museum,  consisting  of  natural  history  ob- 
jects and  portraits,  which  were  chiefly  by  himself 
and  his  won  Rembrandt,  the  museum  was  housed  in 
Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia  He  was  instru- 
mental m  founding  (1806)  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  contributed  to  its 
exhibitions  for  17  years  At  the  age  of  8 1  he  painted 
Christ  Healing  tht,  Sick,  and  two  years  later  the  full- 
length  self-portrait  m  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
Among  his  sitters  were  Mrs  Washington,  of  whom 
he  painted  two  miniatures,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Generals  Greene,  Rochambeau,  and  Gates  and 
Baron  de  Kalb,  Baron  Hteuben,  Henry  Clay, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Robert  Morns,  and  John  Han- 
cock Independence  Hall  has  several  excellent  ex- 
amples, the  New  York  Historical  Society  has  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  Mrs  John  de  Peyster,  and  a  Family 
Group,  showing  Poale  and  members  of  his  family, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  has  portraits  of 
Samuel  Mifflm  and  of  Mrs  MifBin  and  her  grand- 
daughter See  biography  by  C  C  Sellers  (2  vols  , 
1947)  His  brother,  James  Petle,  1749-1831,  b 
Chestertown,  Md  ,  painted  portraits,  particularly 
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miniatures,  and  landscapes  A  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton by  him  is  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
and  another  in  Independence  Hall  Of  Charles 
Willson  Peale's  1 1  children,  all  named  after  famous 
artists,  three  became  painters— Raphaeile  Peale, 
1774-1825.  still-life  painter,  b  Annapolis,  Md  , 
Titian  Peale,  1799-1885,  animal  painter,  b  Phila- 
delphia, and  Rembrandt  Peale,  1778-1860,  portrait 
and  historical  painter,  b  Bucks  co  ,  Pa  Rem- 
brandt Peale  practiced  for  several  years  in  Charles- 
ton, S  C  ,  became  a  pupil  of  Benjamin  West  in 
London,  and  m  1807  and  again  in  1809  visited 
Pans,  where  ho  painted  many  eminent  Frenchmen 
In  1810  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  devoting  himself 
chiefly  to  portraiture  He  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  and 
succeeded  (1825)  John  Tmmbull  as  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  He  was  also  a 
clever  lithographer,  a  lectuier  on  natuial  history, 
and  the  author  of  seveial  books  Chief  among  his 
paintings  are  the  likeness  of  George  Washington, 
painted  in  1823  and  purchased  by  Congress  in  1832 
(now  in  the  Capitol,  Washington,  DC),  an  eques- 
trian portrait  of  Washington  (Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia),  portraits  of  Washington  and  La- 
fayetto  (both  Metropolitan  Mus  ),  of  Gilbert 
Stuart,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Mrs  Madison  (all 
N  Y  Historical  Society),  and  of  Jean  Antoine 
Houdon  (Pa  \cad  of  the  Fine  Arts),  Roman 
Daughter  (Mus  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston),  and  the 
large  Court  of  Death  (Detroit  Inst  of  Art) 

peanut,  low,  annual  leguminous  plant  (Arachis 
hypogatn)  and  its  edible  seeds,  commonly  two  to  a 
pod  \\  hen  the  pod  staits  to  form,  it  is  pushed  into 
the  ground  by  the  elongation  of  its  stalk  and  ma- 
tures underground  The  seeds — peanuts — are  eaten 
fresh  or  roanted  and  are  used  in  cookery  and  con- 
fectionery 1'rom  them  is  extracted  an  oil  used  for 
food,  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses \  considerable  amount  of  the  oil  is  imported 
from  the  Old  World,  although  large  crops  are  grown 
annually  in  the  S  United  States  The  seeds  are 
ground  for  peanut  butter,  an  important  article  of 
commerce  Butter  substitutes,  and  peanut-oil  cakes 
for  livestock  feed  are  other  products  George 
Washington  C\HVKR  developed  several  hundred 
uses  for  the  peanut  The  herbage  is  used  for  hay, 
and  the  whole  crop)  as  pasturage  for  swine  Native 
to  South  America  and  cultivated  there  by  pre- 
Columbian  Indians,  the  peanut  was  brought  to 
North  \monca  by  way  of  Africa  (in  the  slave-trade 
days),  where  it  is  said  to  hayo  been  introduced  by 
early  explorers  In  the  United  States  it  has  l>een 
extensively  cultivated  only  since  the  late  10th  cent  , 
but  it  is  now  an  important  Southern  crop  It  is  not 
grown  commercially  N  of  Washington,  DC, 
though  it  can  be  grown  as  far  north  as  Now  York  as 
a  garden  plant,  few  seeds  will  ripen  Theie  are  two 
types,  known  as  bunch  nuts  and  as  vine  or  trailing 
nuts,  from  the  way  the  plant  grows  Other  names 
for  the  peanut  are  goober,  earthnut,  groundnut, 
and  ground  pea 

Peapack-Gladstone,  txuough  (pop  1,354),  N  N  J  , 
SW  of  Mornstown,  settled  before  1776,  me  1912 

pear,  fruit  tree  of  the  genus  PI/IUH  (closely  related  to 
the  apple)  and  its  fruit,  foi  which  it  has  been  culti- 
vated at  least  since  the  time  of  the  lake  dwellers 
About  1,000  varieties  are  known  in  the  United 
States,  hut  m  Europe,  where  the  climate  is  better 
suited  to  pear  cultivation,  as,  many  as  6,000  varieties 
are  known  The  most  commonly  grown  m  the 
United  States  have  been  the  Bartlett,  Kieffer,  and 
Seckel,  but  newei  varieties  such  as  Anjou,  Cornice, 
and  Bosc  aie  now  also  grown  AH  the  cultivated 
varieties  come  from  two  species,  the  common 
European  pear  (Pyru*  communis)  and  the  Oriental 
pear  (P  pynfului)  \  pear  of  really  good  quality 
was  not  developed  until  the  19th  cent  ,  when  a 
Belgian  chemist,  Jean  Baptiste  Van  Mons,  began  to 
hybridize  the  fiuit  and  produced  some  good  new 
forms  The  pear  is  grown  foi  canning  and  drying 
as  well  as  for  eating  in  the  fresh  state  Though  pears 
are  grown  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  E  and 
central  United  States,  the  Pacific  coast  leads  in 
production  The  most  serious  disease  is  pear  or  fire 
blight  Various  insect  pests  also  attack  the  tree 
Pear  trees  sometimes  reach  a  great  age  See  H  B, 
Tukey,  The  Pear  and  ll«  Culture  (1928) 

pear,  prickly   see  PRICKLY  PEAR 

Pearce,  Charles  Sprague  (pers),  1851-1914,  Ameri- 
can figure  and  hist 01  it  a!  painter,  b  Boston,  studied 
under  Leon  Bonnat  in  Paris  Most  of  his  life  waa 
spent  in  France,  and  his  works  are  essentially 
Fienth  in  subject,  bpnit,  and  technique  His  ear- 
liest works  were  lustoiical,  but  later  his  favouto 
subjects  were  taken  from  the  peasant  life  of  Picardy 
He  also  painted  port  i  ait  8  Well-known  examples  of 
his  art  are  The  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist  (Art 
Inst ,  Chicago) ,  Rtturn  of  the  Flock  (Bohemian 
Club,  San  I1  rancisco) ,  Across  the  Common  (Albright 
Art  Gall ,  Buffalo,  NY),  Fantaune  (Pa  Acad  of 
the  I  me  Arts),  Afeditatwn  (Metropolitan  Mus), 
Toilers  of  the  Sea,  and  mural  decorations  m  the 
north  hall  of  the  Library  of  Congress 

Pea  Ridge,  chain  of  hills,  NW  Ark  .  where  the  Civil 
War  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  (or  Elkhorn  Tavern)  was 
fought  March  6-8,  1862  Van  Dorn,  loading  a 
large  Confederate  command,  which  included  Ster- 


ling  Price's  retreating  Missouri  forces  and  Ben 
MoCulloch'sarmy,  attacked  the  strongly  entrenched 
Union  army  under  S  R  Curtis  The  Confederate 
wings,  becoming  separated,  were  crushed  on  suc- 
cessive days  Not  until  Price's  raid  (1864)  did  the 
Confederates  again  try  to  carry  the  war  to  Missouri 
in  force 

Pearisburg  (pa'rlsburg),  town  (pop.  987),  SW  Va , 
W  of  Roanoke  and  on  the  New  River,  in  the  Alle- 
ghenies,  settled  1782  when  Capt  George  Pearls 
established  a  ferry  here,  me  1914  The  courthouse 
of  Giles  to  is  here  Pearisburg  is  a  tiade  and  prot- 
easing center  with  a  large  rayon  plant,  opened 
m  1939 

Pearl,  Raymond,  1879-1940,  American  biologist,  b 
Faimington,  N  H  ,  grad  Dartmouth  (B  A  ,  1899), 
Ph  D  ITmv  of  Michigan,  1902  He  studied  abroad 
under  Karl  Pearson  and  others  and  was  head  of  the 
biologic  al  department  of  the  Maine  agricultural 
experiment  station  (1907-18)  From  1918  he  was 
associated  with  Johns  Hopkins  He  is  known  for 
his  statistic  al  studies  on  population  growth,  of  mor- 
tality, birth  rates,  and  longevity,  and  of  human 
fertility  Besides  edit  ing  Human  Biology  and  Quar- 
terly Rfvirw  of  Biology,  ho  wrote  many  books,  ui- 
cluaing  Introduction  to  Medical  Biometry  and  Sta- 
tistics (1923),  The  Biology  of  Population  Growth 
(1925),  Al(ohol  and  Longevity  (1920),  To  Begin 
With  (1927),  and  The  Natural  History  of  Popula- 
tion (1939) 

Pearl,  liver,  China  see  CANTON,  river 

Pearl,  rivor  rising  in  E  central  Mississippi  and  flow- 
ing 485  mi  SW  and  S  to  Lake  Borgne,  an  inlet  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexic  o  For  1  Ib  mi  it  forms  the  bound- 
ary between  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 

Pearl,  The,  one  of  four  anonymous  medieval  allitera- 
tive poems,  all  in  the  same  handwiiting,  contained 
in  an  illustrated  manusciipt  of  the  14th  or  eaily 
15th  rent  pieserved  in  theBntish  Museum  Thoj 
were  written  c  1370  90  in  the  West  Midland 
dialect  of  Middle  English  The  Pearl  has  been  ex- 
plained as  an  elegy  foi  the  poet's  little  daughtei ,  in 
an  allegoiical  vision  of  singulat  beauty  he  sees  hei 
a  maiden  in  paiachse  and  Incomes  reconciled  to  her 
death  The  second  poem,  Patience,  tells  the  stoiy 
of  Jonah,  and  the  third,  Cleanness  or  Purity,  is  a 
homily  on  purity  and  lawful  love  Sir  Gau>ain  and 
tht  Grten  Knight,  the  fourth  poem,  i elates  adven- 
tuies  of  Gawam,  one  of  King  Arthur's  knights 
For  synopses  and  bibhogiaphy,  see  J  E  \\clls, 
Manual  of  the  Writings  in  Middle  English  (1918  and 
supplements) 

pearl,  a  secretion  of  the  mantle  of  certain  bivalve 
inollusks,  used  as  a  gem  It  is  an  organic  prodm  t 
and  not  a  mineral  and  is  built  up  of  alternate  lav  crs 
of  concluolin  (a  horny  ^organic  substance)  and 
prisms  of  calcite  or  of  aragomte  (( i  vstallized  c  al- 
ciuin  (arbonatu),  usually  around  a  nucleus  su<  h 
as  the  l)odv  of  a  parasite  or  a  gram  of  sand  It  is 
thus  of  the  same  material  as  the  interior  lajers  of 
the  mollusk's  shell,  external  and  internal  laveis 
differ  onlv  in  that  the  <  ah  mm  carbonate  is  c  akito 
in  the  external  lasers,  aragomte  in  the  internal 
Pearls  maj  be  round,  peai  shaped,  button  shaped, 
or  irregular  (baroque)  and  are  valued  in  that  order 
Pearls  found  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
shell  are  known  as  blister  pearls  The  best  pearls 
are  usuallv  white,  sometimes  with  a  creamy  or 
pinkish  tinge,  but  mav  be  tinted  with  \  ellow,  green, 
blue,  brown,  or  black  Black  pearls,  because  of 
their  rarity ,  are  often  highly  valued  The  unique 
luster  or  onent  of  pearls  depends  upon  the  reflec- 
tion and  refraction  of  light  from  the  translucent 
layers  and  is  finer  in  proportion  as  the  layeis  are 
thinner  and  more  numerous  The  iridesc  em  e  whic  h 
some  pearN  display  is  caused  by  the  overlapping 
of  successive  layers,  which  breaks  up  light  falling 
on  the  surface  Pearls  are  not  c  ut  or  polished  like 
other  gems  They  are  very  soft  and  are  injured  by 
acids  and  heat,  as  organic  products,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  decay  Commercially  valuable  peails  aic 
obtained  from  the  pearl  oyster  (especially  the  spe- 
cies M  a)  gantifcra  oulgaris  and  \f  majgantifcra) 
and  from  the  pearl  mussel  (genus  Unio)  Impor- 
tant  sources  are  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  coasts  of  In- 
dia, China,  Japan,  Australia,  the  Sulu  Archipelago 
various  Pacific  islands,  Venezuela,  and  Central 
America,  and  the  livers  of  Europe  and  North 
Amcnc  a  In  am  lent  times  the  Red  Sea  was  an  im- 
portant source  Cultured  pearls  are  cotnmonl> 
produced  b>  making  a  small  hole  in  the  mantle  of 
the  pearl  o\  ster  and  placing  a  little  mother-of-pearl 
head  inside,  the  opening  in  the  mantle  is  then  sewed 
up  The  proc  ess  is  an  expensive  one  Cultured 
pearls  and  natural  pearls  can  be  distinguished  by 
various  methods,  e  g  ,  by  X  rays  and,  if  a  hole  has 
been  bored  through  the  pearl,  by  devices  such  as 
the  Zeiss  pearl  identifier  and  the  endoscope. 

Pearl  Harbor,  U  S  naval  base,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
on  the  south  toast  of  Oahu  One  of  the  key  naval 
bases,  it  has  installations  and  many  anchorages 
around  10  sq  mi  of  doep  and  protected  water 
Fords  Island  has  a  naval  air  base,  and  there  is 
another  at  near-by  Barbers  Point  In  this  vital 
area  there  are  also  army,  air  force,  and  marine  in- 
stallations, notably  tho  U.S  Air  Force  base,  Hick- 
am  Field,  and  the  U  8  Marine  Corps  air  station, 
Ewa  The  United  States  first  gained  rights  here  in 
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1887  when  the  Hawaiian  government  granted  per- 
mission  for  maintenance  of  a  coaling  and  repair 
station  After  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  Pearl 
Harbor  was  made  ( 1 900)  a  naval  station  Appropri- 
ations were  made  in  1908  for  harbor  improvements, 
and  fortifications  were  later  added,  especially  after 
the  signing  of  the  Berlin  Pact  (1940)  by  the  Axis 
nations  when  war  was  in  progress  in  Europe  and 
Asia  Pearl  Harbor  was  an  important  Pac  ific  base, 
but  its  name  was  unknown  to  most  ordinary  Amer- 
icans before  Dec  7,  1941  By  the  next  day  it  was 
on  the  tongues  of  all  While  negotiations  were  still 
going  on  with  Japanese  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington, early  on  the  Sunday  morning  of  Dec  7, 
Japanese  carrier-based  planes  swept  over  Oahu  and 
laid  Pearl  Harbor  low  fighters,  bombers,  and 
torpedo  planes  sank  or  seriously  damaged  eight 
battleships  and  many  other  warships  and  craft 
They  destroyed  aircraft  and  damaged  hangars  at 
the  near-bv  fields  and  also  at  other  holds  on  the 
island  The  news  of  the  attack  ro(  ked  the  United 
States,  which  was  thus  immediately  thrown  into 
the  Second  World  War  There  were  many  charges 
of  negligence  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for 
the  defense  of  the  bane  A  special  commission  ap- 
pointed by  President  F  D  Roosevelt  and  headed 
b\  Supreme  Court  Justice  Owen  J  Roberts  investi- 
gated and  m  a  repoit  on  Jan  24,  1942,  accused 
Gen  Walter  C  Short  and  Admiral  Husband  E 
Kunmel  of  dereliction  of  dut\  Threats  of  court- 
martial  were  postponed,  and  finally  the  army  and 
the  na\v  after  their  own  investigations  announced 
(Dec  1944)  that  no  valid  grounds  existed  for  court- 
martial  A  joint  congressional  committee  was  ap- 
pointed m  Sept  ,  1945,  and  in  long  hearings  ob- 
tained muc  h  c  ontroversial  and  contradic  tor\  infor- 
mation \  formal  report  to  Congress  was  made  on 
Inly  In,  1940  The  majority  of  the  committee 
found  c  harges  against  President  Roosevelt  ground- 
less, absolved  Kimmcl  and  Shott  of  blame,  praised 
the  conduit  of  the  cabinet  geneially  ,  but  (  ensured 
the  War  Dept  and  the  Dept  of  the  Navy 

pearl  millet,  tall  annual  grass  (Pennisetum  glaurum) 
native  to  the  Eastern  HeiniMphoie,  whoie  it  has 
been  cultivated  since  ancient  times  as  an  important 
food  plant  It  has  white  grain*  in  dense  spikes 
somewhat  resembling  cattails  In  the  S  United 
States  pearl  millet  is  sometimes  cultivated  for 
foi  age  Indian  millet  is  another  name  for  this  plant 
and  foi  dun  a,  a  variety  of  sorghum,  sotghum  is 
sometimes  called  pearl  millet 

Pearl  River,  unincorporated  village  (pop  3,41b), 
SE  N  \  ,  near  the  N  I  line  NW  of  New  York  city 
The  Loderle  Laboratories  are  here 

Pear  Ridge,  town  (pop  1,198),  E  Texas,  near  Beau- 
mont, me  19}5 

Pearsftll  (per'scM),  city  (pop  3.104),  co  seat  of  Fno 
co  ,  SW  Texas,  SW  of  San  \ntonio,  settled  1881, 
me  1909  It  is  a  processing  center  m  a  winter- 
garden  aiea  producing  peanuts,  watermelons,  and 
other  truck  The  area  has  oil  field-,  and  cattle 
ram  hes 

Pearse,  Patrick  Henry  (pfrs),  1870  1010,  Irish 
educator  and  patriot  He  was  edm  ated  foi  the  law, 
but  eailv  identified  himself  with  the  Gaelic  move- 
ment in  Ireland  Pearse  was  ac  tive  in  the  work  of 
the  Gaelic  League  and  edited  its  journal,  An  Clai- 
dheamh  Solnis  He  founded  the  influential  bilingual 
St  Lnda's  School  neai  Dublin  He  joined  the  Irish 
\  oluntecrs  (191,1)  and  commanded  the  lush  forces 
in  the  Easter  Rebellion  of  1910  Upon  his  surren- 
dei  he  was  court-martialed  in  England  and  shot 
His  stories,  poems,  and  plays  were  collected  in 
1017,  his  political  writings  and  speeches  in  1922. 
See  hiogi  aphy  hv  Louis  LeRoux  (Eng  tr  by  Des- 
mond Ryan,  1932) 

Pearson,  Sir  Cyril  Arthur  (per'sun),  1806-1021, 
FngliHh  publisher  He  founded  and  directed  the 
periodicals  Pearson's  Weekly,  Pearson's  Magazine, 
The  Lady's  Magazine,  and  the  London  Daily  Ex- 
press (1900)  He  controlled  a  number  of  news- 
papers m  various  English  cities  and  supported  Jo- 
seph Chamberlain's  tariff  reform  movement,  but 
was  forced  (1910)  to  relinquish  directing  his  news- 
paper interests  because  of  failing  ey  esight  He  de- 
voted himself  thereafter  to  the  cause  of  the  blind 
and  founded  St  Dunstan's  for  soldiers  blinded  in 
the  First  World  War  He  is  the  author  of  Victory 
over  Blindness  (1919)  See  biography  by  Sidney 
Dark  (1922) 

Pearson,  John,  1613-86,  English  prelate  and  scholar 
He  \vas  a  royalist  chaplain  (1045)  in  the  civil  war, 
but  during  Ciomwell's  regime  ho  lived  quietly  in 
London  There  he  preached  weekly  (from  1054)  at 
St  Clement's  a  series  of  sermons  w  hu  h  foi  med  the 
substance  of  his  Exposition  of  the  Creid  (1059) 
This  celebrated  work,  with  its  valuable  notes,  re- 
veals Pearson's  patristic  and  general  learning,  it 
has  long  been  a  standard  m  English  divinity  and 
has  passed  through  a  number  of  editions  After  the 
Restoration,  piefermonts  came  lapidh  to  Pearson 
He  was  made  prebendary  of  Elv  and  archdeacon  of 
Surrey  and  became  master  of  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
budge,  in  1660,  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  in 
1661,  master  of  Trinity  College  in  1662,  and  bishop 
of  C  Chester  m  1673  Among  the  scholars  of  his  time, 
and  especially  m  the  field  of  systematic  theology, 
ho  stands  pteemment.  His  Vtndiciae  tpistolarum 
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5  Tgnatii  (1672),  defending  the  genuineness  of  the 
letters  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioeh,  was  later  con- 
firmed Pearson  also  edited  The  Golden  Remains  of 
tht,  Ever  Memoraltlc  Mi  John  Hales  (1059) 

Pearson,  John  Loughborough  (luf'buru),  1817-97, 
English  arclutect  He  was  architect  of  the  Gothic 
cathedral  (begun  1880)  at  Truro,  the  first  Protes- 
tant cathedral  to  be  built  in  England  since  the  Ref- 
ormation He  is  known  also  for  his  restorations  of 
many  cathedrals,  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  of  the 
north  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey  He  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
and  a  membei  of  the  Royal  Academy  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey 

Pearson,  Karl,  1857-1930,  English  scientist  He 
was  Galton  piofessor  of  eugenics  at  the  Umv  of 
London  (191 1  -33)  arid  chrec  tor  of  the  eugenic  s  lab- 
oratorv  He  is  known  for  applying  statistical 
methods  to  biological  problems,  a  sc  lenc  e  whu  h  he 
called  biometry  He  founded  and  edited  liiomet- 
nka  and  was  author  of  many  works  me  hiding 
Chances  of  Death  (1897),  Grammar  of  Sew  nee  (1899, 
reprint,  1937),  and  a  biography  of  Franr is  Galton 
(3  vols  ,  19 14- SO)  See  biography  by  E  S  Pearson 
(1938) ,  bibliography  by  G  M  Morant  and  B  L. 
Welch  (1939) 

Pearson,  city  (pop  1,057),  co  seat  of  Atkinson  co  , 
S  Ga  ,  W  of  Wave  roes 

Peary,  Robert  Edwin  (per'e),  1850  1920,  American 
arctic  explorer,  ehse-overer  of  the  North  Pole,  b 
Cresson,  Pa  ,  grad  Bowdom  (  ollege.  1877  In 
1881  he  entered  the  US  niv\  as  a  e  iv  il  engineer 
and  for  several  years  served  in  NIC  aragua,  where  ho 
was  engaged  in  making  surveys  for  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  He  bee  ame  interested  in  arc  tic  exploration 
and  made  a  trip  to  the  interior  of  Greenland  in 
1886,  later  (1891  02),  having  secured  a  leave  of 
absence  from  the  mivy,  he  led  an  expedition  to 
Greenland  foi  scientific  study  and  exploration  Im- 
portant ethnological  and  meteorological  observa- 
tions were-  recorded,  a  long  sledge  journey  to  the 
northeast  coast  of  Greenland  was  made,  and  Peary 
Lnnd  was  explored  New  expeditions  i  ontmued  the 
work  in  1891-05  and  in  two  summer  voyages  (1800. 
1897),  from  which  Peary  brought  hack  to  the 
United  States  his  noted  meteorites  An  account  of 
his  arc  tic  expenenc  es  appeared  in  \orthward  over 
the  "(treat  Ic<"  (1898)  Granted  anothei  leave  of 
absenc  e  from  naval  duty ,  he  again  led  an  expedi- 
tion (1898  1902),  this  time  to  search  for  the  North 
Pole  He  reached  lat  84°  17' N  His  \earcstthe 
Pole  (1907)  recorded  the  events  of  his  1905-b  ex- 
pedition when  he  attained  lat  87°  b'  N,  whu  h  was 
only  c  174  mi  from  his  objective  With  courage 
and  will  undaunted  by  disappointment  and  by 
harsh  arctic  experiences  he  Net  out  (1908)  for  his 
last  and  successful  quest  for  the  North  Pole  From 
Kllesmere  Island,  Pearv ,  accompanied  by  his  Ne- 
gro servant  and  four  Eskimo,  made  a  final  dash  for 
the  pole,  which  he  reached  on  April  b,  1909  He 
announced  that  he  had  achieved  his  goal,  but  on 
his  return  he  learned  of  the  pnot  claim  of  Dr 
t  roderic  k  A  COOK,  who  had  been  ship's  surgeon  on 
Peary's  expedition  of  1891  92  \  bitter  contro- 
versy followed  Although  (  ook  fought  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  not  without  some  support  to  substan- 
tiate his  claim,  Congress  recognized  Pearv 's 
achievement  (wine  h  later  se  lentifie  investigation  has 
also  verified)  and  tendered  him  its  thanks  in  1911, 
the  year  in  which  he  was  retired  from  the  nav\ 
with  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  See  his  North  Pole 
(1910) ,  biography  by  W  H  Hobbs  (19JO),  D  B 
MacMillan,  How  Peary  Reachtd  the  Pole  (1934) 
Peary's  wife,  Josephine  Diebitsch  Peary,  186.J-, 
accompanied  him  on  several  of  his  expeditions  and 
published  her  experiences  in  My  Antic  Journal 
(1893) 

Peary  Land,  peninsula,  N  Greenland  in  the  Arctic- 
Ocean  The  area  is  mountainous  free  of  the  inland 
icecap,  and  fertile  It  terminates  m  Cape  Bndg- 
man  ui  the  northeast  and  Cape  Morns  Jesup  in  the 
north,  the  most  northerly  point  of  land  vet  dis- 
covered in  the  arctic  regions  The  peninsula  is 
named  for  Robert  K  PJAIO,  who  explored  it  in 
his  expedition  of  1891  -92  and  again  later 

Peasants'  Revolt   see  TV  LKK,  \\  AT 

Peasants'  War,  1524-20,  rising  of  the  German 
peasants  and  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  towns  It 
was  largely  the  result  of  a  rapid  deterioration  in 
the  condition  of  the  peasants  The  Commercial 
Revolution  by  impoveiishmg  the  nobles  m  the  late 
15th  cent  had  led  them  to  extort  more  and  more 
fiom  the  peasants,  and  the  introduction  of  Roman 
law,  with  its  interpretation  of  peasant  status  as 
strictly  servile,  was  reduc  ing  all  tenants  to  serfdom 
In  1403  the  device  of  the  peasant's  shoo  (whence 
Bundschuh,  the  name  of  the  peasant  league)  was 
fiist  adopted  The  war  of  1524  began  at  Stuhlmgen, 
near  the  Swiss  bordei,  and  within  a  vear  spread 
ovei  W  and  S  Germany  The  Twelve  Articles  of 
Memmmgen  (1525)  listed  among  the  peasants'  de- 
mands liberty  to  choose  their  own  pastors,  relief 
from  the  lesser  tithes,  abolition  of  serfdom,  the 
right  to  fish  and  to  hunt,  restoration  of  inclosed 
common  lands,  abolition  of  death  duties,  impar- 
tiality of  the  courts,  arid  restriction  of  the  demands 
of  the  landlords  to  their  just  feudal  dues  Those 
articles  were  modified  variously  to  suit  local  condi- 
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tions.  The  revolt  took  on  religious  aspects  after 
Zwingh  gave  it  his  blessing  from  Zurich  In  Thu- 
ringia  it  came  under  the  sway  of  the  fanatic  Ana- 
baptist, Thomas  MftNZER  The  revolt  centered 
in  Francoma  and  in  Wuittemberg,  where  the  peas- 
ants wore  led  by  discontented  nobles  such  as  Flo- 
rian  Geyer,  G5tz  von  BFRMCHTNC.EN,  and  Ulrich  I, 
dispossessed  duke  of  WOuTTrMnpitci  There  the 
mam  attacks  were  directed  against  the  bishop  of 
WOuzBURe,,  who  had  to  take  refuge  in  his  castle, 
abandoning  Francoma  to  the  rebels  The  war  was 
marked  by  some  atrocities  by  the  peasants  (e  g  , 
the  massacre  of  WBINSB&RO),  but  even  greater 
atrocities  were  committed  by  their  enemies  The 
revolt  was  crushed  (1525)  largely  by  the  forces  of 
the  SwAutAN  LKAOTTE  commanded  by  Georg  von 
Truchsess  An  important  cause  of  the  utter  defeat 
and  demoralization  of  the  peasants  was  the  fierce 
stand  taken  agamnt  them  by  Martin  LUTHFR  In 
Austria,  where  the  tevolt  continued  till  1520,  the 
peasants  won  some  concessions  The  outcome  of 
the  war  prolonged  serfdom  in  Germany  till  the 
French  Revolution  and  stunted  German  demo- 
cratic development  See  E  B  Bax.  The  Peasant* 
War  in  Gtrmanv,  l^^l  1520  (1899),  Friednch 
Engels,  The  Peasant  War  in  Germany  (Eng  tr  , 
1920) 

Pease,  Francis  Gladheim  (pea),  1881-1938,  Amer- 
ican astronomer  and  designer  of  instrument*,  b 
Cambridge,  Mass-  ,  educated  at  Armour  Institute 
of  Technology  (B  S  ,  1901,  Sc  D  ,  1027)  He  was 
optician  and  observer  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory 
(1901-4),  at  Mt  Wilson  Observatory  he  served  as 
instrument  designer  (1904-7,  1908  13)  and  as  as- 
tronomer (from  1911)  He  is  noted  chiefly  for  his 
diree  t  measurement  of  the  diameters  of  stars  by 
means  of  anaKsis  of  the  light  rays  with  the  inter- 
ferometer, the  calibration  of  the  speed  of  light,  and 
the  designing  of  the  100-inch  telescope,  as  well  as 
the  mirror  for  the  200-inch  telescope  at  Mt  Palo- 
mar  Observ  atory  He  made  direct  photographs 
and  spectrograms  of  the  moon,  the  planets,  the 
nebulae,  and  star  e  lusters 

peat,  carbonized,  deraved  vegetation,  found  m  bogs 
in  various  parts  of  the  Temperate  Zone  It  is 
formed  by  the  slow  decay  of  successive  layers  of 
aquatic  and  semiaquatie  plants,  e  g  ,  sedges,  reeds, 
rushes,  and  mosses  Sphagnum  moss  is  usually 
the  chief  constituent  of  the  peat  found  in  northern 
regions  Two  varieties  of  commercial  peat  are 
usually  distinguished  is  peat  moss  and  fuel  peat 
The  peat  motw  derived  from  sphagnum  is  used  in 
agriculture  for  poultry  and  stable  litters  and  as  a 
soil  conditioner  and  mulch  It  is  used  in  industry 
in  making  artificial  fertilizer,  as  an  insulating  ma- 
terial, arid  as  a  packing  material  for  perishable 
products  The  fuel  peat,  when  sold,  is  commonly 
pressed  into  briquettes  which  are  more  economical 
to  transport  Peat  is  the  earliest  stage  of  transition 
from  c  ompressed  plant  growth  to  the  formation  of 
COAL  In  the  United  States  the  government  re- 
gards its  relatively  untapped  peat  resources  as  a 
valuable  natural  resource  Russia,  Canada,  Swe- 
den, and  *  inland  have  greater  peat  resources  than 
the  United  States 

peat  moss    see  SPHACJNUM 

Pec,  Serbo-( Croatian  Pe6  (pech).  town  (pop  17,175), 
S  Serbia.  Yugoslavia  Stephen  Dushan  in  1340 
made  Pec  the  seat  of  the  Orthodox  patriarchs  of 
Serbia,  who  continued  to  reside  here  until  the  18th 
cent  The  town  is  noted  for  its  patriarchal  cathe- 
dral (originally  built  in  the  13th  cent )  and  for  the 
mosques  and  other  buildings  dating  from  the  Turk- 
ish period  It  wan  damaged  in  the  Second  World 
War  Under  the  Turks,  Pec  was  known  as  Ipek 

pecan  (pTkan',  plka.ii',  pu-,  pe'kan),  species  of 
HICKOR-V  (Carya  ptcan  or  C  illinoctws),  native 
fiom  S  Illinois  through  the  Mississippi  vallev  to 
central  Texas  and  Mexie  o  It  is  the  most  important 
North  American  nut-beaimg  tree,  although  the 
nuts  became  commercially  valuable  only  after  the 
Civil  War  Besides  !>eing  table  delicacies,  the  nuts 
are  valued  as  flavoring  for  ice  creams  and  confec- 
tionery Pecans  vary  greatly  in  the  quality  of  the 
nut  meats  produced  and  in  the  thickness  of  the 
shell,  the  thinner-shelled  or  'paper-shelled"  pecans 
being  the  mote  desirable  Cultivated  vaueties  of 
the  nut  usually  are  an  improvement  over  the  wild 
kinds  but  both  are  gathered  and  sold  in  laige  quan- 
tities- The  tree  is  the  tallest  of  the  hickories,  but 
its  wood  is  less  valuable  than  that  of  other  species 

Pecatonica  (pekuteVnlkrt),  village  (pop  1,302),  N 
111  ,  on  the  Pec  atonic  a  river  and  W  of  Rcxkford, 
me  1809  It  is  a  proc essmg  center  m  a  farm  area 

peccary  (peVkurc),  pighke  animal  native  to  the  Amer- 
icas It  fights  viciously  when  m  danger,  inflicting 
severe  wounds  with  its  tusks  Two  species  exist 
the  collared  poc  c  ary  or  javehna,  its  bristly,  grizzled 
grav-black  han  maiked  with  a  white  neck  band, 
survives  in  small  numbers  in  parts  of  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  Texas  and  us  more  numerous  south- 
ward to  Patagonia,  the  white-lipped  peccary  is 
found  from  central  Mexico  to  Paiaguay  Both 
sexes  have  a  musk  gland  on  the  rump  Peccaries 
eat  a  vauety  of  plant  and  animal  foods  Their 
flesh  is  palatable 

Pechenga  (pvS'chm-gu),  Finnish  Feteamo  (peV- 
samo),  town  (1948  pop  over  2,000),  N  European 
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RSFSR,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Barents  Sea  and  near  tho 
Norwegian  border.  There  are  important  ruckol 
mines  near  by  Pochenga  w  as  ceded  by  Russia  to 
Finland  tn  1920  In  the  Second  World  War  it  was  a 
supply  base  in  the  unsuccessful  German  drive  on 
Murmansk  It  was  captured  (1944)  by  Russian 
troops,  and  its  cession  to  Russia  was  confirmed  in 
the  Finnish  peace  treaty  of  1947 
Pechora  (pyfchd'ril),  nvor,  1,110  mi  long,  N  Euro- 
pean RSFSR  It  rises  m  the  N  Urals  and  flows 
generally  north  through  the  forest  and  tundra  re- 
gions of  the  Koim  ASSR  and  the  Nenets  National 
Okrug  into  Pec  bora  Bay  (an  inlet  of  the  Barents 
Sea),  forming  a  vast  delta  at  Naryan-Mar  It  is 
navigable  for  470  mi  in  summer  and  for  1.040  mi 
in  spring  and  autumn  The  important  Pechora 
coal  basin  extends  eastward  from  tho  middle  course 
of  the  river  The  Pechora  w  important  for  its  fish- 
eries and  as  a  channel  for  lumber  transport 
Peck,  Annie  Smith,  1850-1935,  American  mountain 
climber,  b  Providence,  R  I  ,  grad  Umv  of  Mich- 
igan (R  A  ,  1878,  M  A  ,  1881)  She  studied  rnusi< 
in  Germany  (1884-85)  and  archaeology  in  Greece 
(1885-86)  before  sho  taught  school  m  Rhode  Is- 
land, Aliehigan,  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey  Later  sho 
was  a  piofessor  at  Purdue  Umv  and  at  Smith  Col- 
lege She  beuurie  interested  in  mountaineering, 
and  in  1895 — at  the  age  of  45 — bhe  climbed  the 
Matterhorn  Two  years  later  she  scaled  Popoca- 
tepetl imd  Orizaba  in  Mexico,  nnd  after  two  un- 
successful attempts  (1904, 1 906).  she  reached  (11H)8) 
tho  summit  (22,205  ft )  of  Huascar&n  m  Peru 
This  was  at  the  time  the  highest  mountain  « limbed 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  b\  an  \meru  an,  nnd 
the  north  peak  of  Huascaran  was  named  Cuuihrc 
Ana  Peck  m  her  honor  She  Ice  tured  extensively  on 
Latin  American  affairs,  and  hei  writings  include  A 
Search  for  the  Apex  of  America  (1911)  and  Com- 
mercial and  Industrial  South  Ami  run  (1922) 
Peck,  Harry  Thurston,  1856-1914,  American  edu- 
cator, classical  scholar,  and  cntn ,  b  Stamford, 
Conn  ,  giad  Columbia,  1881  trorn  18X2  to  1910 
he  taught  at  Columbia  Ho  was  the  hrst  editor  of 
the  Bookman,  wrote  essays  and  books  on  literature, 
philology,  and  history,  and  edited  several  lefereuce 
works,  among  them  Harper's  Dictionary  of  Clasaicul 
Literature  and  AntiquitK*  (1898)  and.  with  others, 
The  New  International  Encyclopaedia  (1st  ed  )  A 
breach  of  promise  suit  in  1910  ended  his  career  and 
led  to  his  suicide  in  1914 

Peckham,  Rnftu  Wheeler  (pS'kum),  1838-1909, 
American  jurist,  b  Albany,  N  Y  \dmitted  to  the 
bai  (1859),  he  became  a  leading  lawyer  of  Albany 
and  waa  prominent  in  local  Democratic  politics 
He  was  appointed  (1883)  by  Gov  Grover  Cleve- 
land to  the  state  supreme  court  bench,  and  after 
his  election  (1895)  to  the  state  court  of  appeals, 
Cleveland,  then  President,  named  (1895)  Peckham 
Associate  Justice  of  the  U  S  Supremo  Court 
Pecock  or  Peacock,  Reginald  (pe'k&k),  c  1395- 
c  1460,  English  bishop  and  writer  He  was  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph  (1444)  and  of  Chiehester  (1450)  He 
was  the  author  of  the  Represitor  nf  Oi  er-much  Weet- 
ing  of  the  Clergy  (c  1455),  against  the  Lollards,  and 
of  other  works  He  was  accused  of  heresy  and  had 
to  make  public  abjuration  and  icsign  his  bishopric 
His  writings  are  interesting  to  students  of  the 
English  language 

Pecos  (p&'kus),  city  (pop  4,855),  co  seat  of  Reeves 
co  ,  W  Texas,  on  the  Pecos  Founded  m  the  1880s 
as  a  cow  town  at  a  crossing  of  the  river,  it  is  now, 
with  a  railroad  junction  and  a  good  highway,  the 
market  riot  only  for  lanches  but  also  for  on  area 
reclaimed  by  water  stored  by  the  Red  Bluff  Dam 
up  tho  PeeoH 

Pecos,  river  rising  in  N  New  Mexico  near  the  Tru- 
chas  peaks  and  flowing  H  and  SE  across  New 
Mexico  and  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande  above  Del 
Rio  It  is  dammed  near  Carlsbad,  N  Mex  ,  to  serve 
the  Carlsbad  reclamation  project  and  in  Texas 
there  is  Red  Bluff  Dam  and  its  small  reservoir ,  long- 
standing interstate  disputes  about  water  use  weie 
settled  in  1949  when  a  Federal  bill  provided  foi  a 
compact  between  New  Mexico  and  Texas  Near  the 
village  of  Pecos,  N  Mex  ,  is  Pecos  State  Monument, 
enclosing  the  ruins  of  Pecos  pueblo,  which  was 
mighty  in  the  times  of  Coronado  but  declined  latei 
and  was  abandoned  in  18.38  In  the  heyday  of 
ranching  in  W  Texas,  "west  of  the  Pecos"  was  the 
term  for  the  distinct  wild  and  mountainous  region 
of  the  western  tip  of  the  state 
Pecs,  Hung  Pica  (p&eh),  Ger  Funflcmhen  (funf- 
ktr'khun),  city  (pop  73,000),  SW  Hungary,  near 
the  Yugoslav  border  It  lies  in  a  coal-mmmg  region 
and  produces  tobai  co,  leather  goods,  and  vegetable 
oil  Dating  from  Roman  tunes,  Pecs  became  ( 1009) 
an  episcopal  see  and  (1367)  the  seat  of  the  first 
Hungarian  university  The  city  was  under  Turk- 
ish rule  from  1643  to  1686  The  11th-century  ca- 
thedral was  rebuilt  in  the  late  19th  cent.  Several 
former  mosques  are  now  churches 
pectin,  any  of  a  group  of  white,  amorphous,  complex 
carbohydrates  which  occur  in  ripe  fruits  and  cer- 
tain vegetables.  Fruits  rich  in  pectin  are  the 
peach,  apple,  currant,  ioganberiy,  and  plum  Pro- 
topee  tin,  present  in  unripe  fruits,  is  converted  to 
pectin  as  the  fruit  ripens  Pectin  forms  a  colloidal 
solution  in  water  and  gels  on  cooling  When  f  ruits 
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are  cooked  with  the  correct  amount  of  sugar  and 
when  tho  acidity  is  optimum  and  the  amount  of 
pectin  present  is  sufficient,  jams  and  jellies  can  be 
made  In  overt  ipo  fruits  the  pectin  becomes  pectic 
at  id,  which  does  not  form  jelly  with  sugar  solutions. 
Commercial  preparations  of  pectui  are  available 
for  jelly  making  In  medicine,  pectin  has  been  suc- 
cessfully used  in  treating  diarrhea,  as  an  agent  to 
promote  healing  of  wounds,  and  as  a  means  of 
slowing  down  the  rate  at  which  penicillin,  strepto- 
mycin, and  other  drugs  are  eliminated  from  the 
body,  thus  reducing  the  amount  which  must  be 
administered 

Peculiar  People,  small  Protestant  sect  founded  in 
London  in  1838  by  John  Banvard  They  were  also 
known  as  Plumstead  pec  uliars  Putting  their  trust 
m  praver,  they  refused  medical  aid 

Pedahel  (pVdahM,  pMft'hM)  [Heh  ,  =  whom  God  de- 
livers], Naphtahte  chief  Num  34  28 

Pedahzur  (pcMa'zur)  [Heb,«tho  rock  delivers], 
Manassite  Num  1  10,  2  20,  7  54 

Pedaiah  (pSda'vu,  pfi'dul'vu)  (Heb,=whom  God 
delivers]  IManassito  IChron  27  20  2Grandfather 
of  Johoiakim  2  Kings  23  30  3  Father  of  Zetub- 
babel  1  Cliron  \  18, 19  4  Repairer  of  the  wall 
Neh  3  25  5  Assistant  of  Ezra  Neh  8  4  6  Ben- 
jamite  Neh  117  7  One  of  Nehemmh's  treas- 
uiers  Neh  13  13  The  last  four  may  not  all  be 
separate  peisons 

peddler  or  hawker,  itinerant  vendor  of  small  articles 
who  earned  his  pack  or  dio\e  a  horse  and  cart  from 
door  to  door  m  rural  aieas  While  the  importance 
of  the  peddler  to  tho  small  community  has  declined 
considerably  in  tho  United  States  with  the  growth 
of  the  mail-orciei  house,  his  role  in  c  ei  taui  sections 
of  the  European  and  Asiatic  markets  has  not  been 
too  gieatly  affected  by  economic  consolidation 
See  R  L  Wright,  Hawkers  and  Walkers  in  Early 
America  (1927) 

pedestal,  a  block — square,  poljgonal,  or  round — 
serving  as  a  support  for  a  column  ot  any  othei 
supei imposed  structure  It  consists  of  three  parts 
— a  base,  a  dado  or  die,  and  a  cap,  connte,  or  sur- 
base  In  c  las^ical  design  its  proportions  wore  gov- 
erned by  the  superstructure  It  was  a  prominent 
architectural  feature  of  the  Renaissance  A  Ren- 
aissance example  of  the  sculptural  base  is  the 
statue  of  Colleoni  by  Venocchio,  a  modern  one  is 
the  142-foot  pedestal  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  New 
York  harbor 

pediment,  in  architecture,  tho  triangular  gable  end 
on  a  building  of  classic  type  or  a  similar  form  used 
decorativelv  It  consists  of  the  tympanum,  or  tri- 
angular wall  surface,  enclosed  below  by  the  hoii- 
zoutal  cornice  and  above  by  the  raking  cornice 
which  follows  the  slope  of  the  roof  In  Greek  archi- 
tecture the  pediment  is  an  important  feature  over 
tho  columnar  portico,  forming  often  a  setting  foi 
sculpture  In  the  Roman  and  Renaissance  styles 
it  was  used  also  as  a  purely  decoiative  motive, 
chiefl\  over  doors  and  windows,  the  upper  profile 
of  the  pediment  was  sometimes  of  segmental  shape 
In  later  Renaissance  and  baroque  design  the  pedi- 
ment often  took  on  fantastic  shapes,  notably  in 
the  variants  of  the  broken  pediment,  where  the  two 
sides  of  tho  raking  cornice  do  not  join  and  the  cen- 
tral space  is  filled  with  ornamental  devices  The 
scrolled  broken  pediment  was  a  favorite  in  Ameri- 
can colonial  work,  especially  in  doorways  and  over- 
mantels 

Pedrarias   see  ARIAS  na  AVILA,  PEDRO 

Pedro  I  (Dom  Pedro  do  Alcdntara)  (pa'dro),  1798- 
1834,  hist  emperor  of  Brazil  (1822-31),  son  of  John 
VI  of  Portugal  Dom  Pedro  was  onlv  a  small  boy 
when  the  royal  family  had  to  flee  before  Napoleon  s 
conquering  trench  from  Portugal  to  Brazil  He 
grew  up  m  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  when  King  John 
returned  (1821)  to  Portugal,  Dom  Pedro  remained 
as  regent  in  Brazil  The  situation  of  the  colony 
which  had  been  the  center  of  empire  during  tho 
royal  residence  was  a  touchy  one,  and  attempts  by 
tho  Portuguese  to  reduce  Brazil  again  to  subordi- 
nate status  c  auscd  dissatisfac  tion  Heeding  his 
Brazilian  advisers,  especially  Jose  BONIF  vcio,  Pe- 
dro took  the  extreme  stop  of  defiance  On  Sept  7, 
1822,  he  issued  the  gnto  de  fpiranga  or  Ypiranga, 
which  established  Brazil  as  a  separate  empire  He 
was  not,  however,  very  popular  with  a  large  section 
of  his  Brazilian  subjects,  who  detested  the  Portu- 
guese courtiers  who  surrounded  him  and  did  not 
approve  the  emperor's  own  arbitrary  measures  He 
abdicated  in  1831  in  favor  of  hw  son,  Pedro  II 
Curiously  Pedro  I,  regarded  somewhat  as  a  re- 
iw  tionary  in  Brazil,  was  the  ( hampion  of  hboralutin 
ui  Portugal  When  John  VI  died  m  1826,  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  was  somewhat  cloudy,  but 
Dom  Pedro  was  recognized  as  Peter  IV.  After 
some  hesitation,  he  finally  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
daughter,  MARIA  II,  on  condition  that  sho  marry 
her  uncle  Dom  MIQUKI-  and  that  Dom  Miguel  ac- 
cept a  constitutional  charter  for  Portugal  Dom 
Miguel  agreed  but  in  1828  sened  the  rule  for  him- 
self and  set  up  an  absolute  regime  The  Portuguese 
liberals  managed  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
Azores  There  Dom  Pedro  joined  them,  and  in 
1832  he  and  a  small  fleet  went  to  Oporto.  In  tho 
Miguehet  Wars  he  withstood  the  siege  of  Oporto 
by  Dom  Miguel  An  English  sea  force  fighting  for 


Dom  Pedro  and  Maria  U  defeated  the  Miguelist 
fleet,  and  Maria  was  restored  to  the  throne.  See 
Sergio  Correa  da  Costa,  Every  Inch  a  King  (Eng. 
tr  ,  1949) 

Pedro  II  (Dom  Pedro  II  de  Alcantara),  1825-91, 
emperor  of  Brazil  (1831-89).  He  succeeded  under 
a  regency  when  his  father,  Pedro  I,  abdicated.  Be- 
cause of  their  dislike  for  the  regency,  tho  liberals 
managed  to  have  him  declared  of  age  in  1840  His 
long  reign  was,  after  some  rebellions  at  its  start,  a 
period  of  internal  peace  and  material  progress.  Im- 
migration, produce,  and  wealth  steadily  incroa&od 
Brazil  aided  Urquiza  in  the  war  against  Rosas 
(1851-52),  at  the  same  time  taking  part  m  Uru- 
guayan affairs  in  support  of  Venancio  Florets 
Later  Brazil  was  joined  with  Argentina  and  Uru- 
guay m  the  War  of  the  Triple  Alliance  against 
Paraguay  (1865-70)  Tho  genial  emperor  was  per- 
sonally extremely  popular,  but  fortune  betrayed 
him  In  1850  tho  slave  trade  was  prohibited,  in 
1871  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  gradual  eman- 
cipation, in  1888,  when  Pedro  was  in  Europe,  slav- 
ery was  abolished  altogether  This  antagonized  the 
rich  planters,  who  had  been  the  mainstay  of  the 
empire  Republican  propaganda  had  long  been 
rife  Pedro's  daughter  Isabel  and  her  husband,  tho 
comte  d'Eu,  wore  unpopular  The  govei  nmont  had 
alienated  some  of  the  clerical  support  Discontent 
was  widespread,  and  in  1889  a  revolution  over- 
turned tho  empue  Pedro  II,  having  received  a 
grant  of  money  from  tho  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Europe 
See  M  W  Williams,  Dom  Pedro  the  Magnanimous 


Pedro.  For  Spanish  and  Portuguese  rulers  thus 
named,  see  PFTER 

Peebles,  county,  Scotland   see  Ph^BLEsaniRE 

Peebles  (pfi'buli),  burgh  (pop  5,853),  county  town 
of  PooblenHhire,  Scotland,  on  the  Tweed  and  S  ot 
Edmbuigh  The  tower  of  St  Andiew's  Church 
dates  irom  the  12th  cent  ,  and  tho  lums  of  Neul- 
path  Castle  aie  near  Tho  burgh's  chief  industry  is 
wool  spinning  and  -weaving 

Peebles,  village  (pop  1,356),  S  Ohio,  NW  of  Ports- 
mouth Seipent  Mound  State  Park  is  near  by 

Peeblesshire  (pr-'buls-shlr),  Peebles,  or  Tweeddale, 
county  (347  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop  15,061,  1948  esti- 
mated pop  1  5,  1  <>4)  ,  S  c  entral  Scotland  The  c  oun- 
ty  town  is  Peebles  It  is  mainly  a  hill}  pastoral 
region,  rising  to  a  height  of  2,754  f(  in  Broad  Law, 
in  the  south  The  region  is  drained  by  tho  Tweed 
which  rises  m  the  county  Onlv  a  small  portion 
of  the  land  is  arable  See  J  W  Hue  han,  ed  ,  Hi»- 
tory  of  PccUfsahire  (3  vols  ,  1925-27) 

Pee  Dee,  river  rising  in  W  North  Carolina  in  the 
Blue  Riclgo  nncl  flowing  generally  southeast  c  45ri 
mi  to  Wmvali  Ba\  ,  S  C  It  is  called  the  Yadkm 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Uhane  in  central  Noith 

PeekskilT,  city  (pop  17,311),  SE  N  ^  ,  m  Webt- 
chestei  co  ,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  and  N 
of  Ossinmg,  in  a  faim  and  resoit  aiea,  me  as  a  vil- 
lage 1816,  as  a  city  1940  Gin,  jewelry,  and  food 
products  are  made  The  Peekskill  Military  Acad- 
emy and  a  mihtaiy  camp  are  here,  as  is  St  Maiy's 
School  for  girls  Chauncey  M  Depew  was  Iwiii 
at  Peekskill 

Peel,  Paul,  1800-92,  Canadian  landscape  and  genre 
painter,  b  London,  Out  ,  studied  at  tho  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  the  )>  me  Arts  and  in  London  and 
Paris  He  worked  prmc  ipally  in  Paris,  and  hw  7/oir 
Bitter  Life  Is  obtained  honorable  mention  at  tho 
Salon  of  1889  and  After  the.  Bath  (Budapest)  a  gold 
medal  in  1890  His  paintings  are  distinguished  fot 
their  delicate  beauty  of  coloring  and  effective  han- 
dling of  light  Two  Friends  is  in  Buc  kmglium  Pal- 
ace, London,  and  Fording  the  Stream  13  in  the  city 
hall,  Toronto 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  1788-1850,  English  statesman,  ed- 
ucated at  Oxford  He  entered  Parliament  as  a 
Tory  m  1809  and  served  (1812-18)  as  chief  secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  whore  ho  maintained  cudor  and 
the  Protestant  asc  endanc  y  in  a  difficult  time  and 
opposed  CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION  As  a  private 
member  he  secured  passage  of  his  bill  to  resume 
cash  payments  and  stabilize  the  currenc  y  As 
home  secretary  (1822-27)  he  succeeded  in  ie  vising 
and  humanizing  tho  criminal  laws  Although  ho 
had  refused  to  serve  under  George  Canning  because 
that  prune  minister  favored  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, he  later  saw  the  justice  and  political  necessity 
for  that  move  and,  as  home  secretary  under  tho 
duke  of  Wellington,  secured  the  passage  (1829)  ot 
the  bill  enabling  Roman  Catholics  to  sit  in  tho 
House  of  Commons  In  1829  also  he  established 
the  London  poh<  e  force,  called  after  him  Peelers  01 
Bobbies  He  recovered  in  part  the  Tory  support 
which  he  had  lost  because  of  the  Catholics  question 
when  he  opposed  parliamentary  reform,  and  oftei 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  pawed  despite  him,  he 
rallied  the  party  and  was  prune  minister  briefly 
(1834-36)  While  he  was  in  opposition  (1835-41) 
he  gathered  about  him  many  able  young  men,  in- 
cluding Benjamin  Disraeli  and  W,  E  Gladstone, 
to  form  a  conservative  party  based  on  defense  of 
constitution  and  Church  but  favorable  to  general 
rcfonns  The  new  party  attitude  appeared  m  his 
second  ministry  (1841-46),  which  brought  an  ui- 
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«ome  tax,  a  new  system  of  banking  control,  an  at- 
tempt at  Irish  land  reform,  and  aid  to  the  Irish 
Catholic  Church,  these  were  strange  policies  for 
Tories  Of  far  greater  importance  were  the  virtual 
abandonment  of  customs  duties  and  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws  These  laws  were  essentially  Tory, 
and  Peel  had  formerly  defended  them,  but  he  be- 
< ame  convinced  by  hin  study  of  the  matter  and  the 
arguments  of  Richard  Cobden  that  they  must  be 
Changed  His  action  lowered  the  price  of  bread, 
but  split  the  party  into  the  liberal  followers  of 
Gladstone  and  the  conservatives  under  Disraeli 
Peel  was  a  powerful  orator  and  a  persuasive  char- 
acter, much  abused  as  an  apostate  during  his  life, 
but  now  recognized  as  a  practical  statesman  of  for- 
ward-looking views  ana  of  great  courage.  His 
memoirs  were  posthumously  published  (1850)  His 
correspondence  and  private  papers  were  edited  bv 
C  S  Parker  (3  vols  ,  1891-90)  and  later  by  George 
Peel  (1920).  Seo  biographies  by  Hir  Lawrence  Peel 
(1860)  and  G  K  Clark  (1936),  Tresham  Lever, 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Robert  Pe*l  (1942) 

Peel,  seaport  (pop  2,477),  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  Groat  Britain,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Neb  It  is  a  resort  and  a  fishing  town  Peel  Castle, 
on  St  Patnck'H  Isle  in  the  river,  dates  mainly  fioin 
tho  10th  <ont 

Peele,  George,  1558'-1597*>,  English  dramatist  and 
poet  Despite  the  fact  that  hi*  peuod  of  dramatic 
activity  lasted  only  six  years,  he  wrote  Edward  I 
(1593),  The  Arraignment  of  Pans  (1594).  The  Rattle 
of  Alcazar  (1594),  The  Old  Wive*  Tale  (1595),  and 
The  Love  of  King  David  and  Fair  Bethiabe  (1599) 
One  of  the  "university  wits,"  Peele  was  at  his  be>»t 
in  worn?  of  the  songs  interspaced  in  hw  plays  He 
lived  a  dissolute  life,  exhausted  his  property,  and 
died  m  poverty 

Peel  Island,  Bonin  Islands  see  CHICHI-JIMA 

Peet,  Stephen  Demson,  1831-1914,  American  ar- 
chaeologist and  clergyman,  b  Euclid,  Ohio,  grad 
Beloit  College,  1851  He  awakened  intercut  m  tho 
H(  icntific  study  of  the  American  Indian  and  was 
loundor  (1878)  and  editor  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian and  Oriental  Journal  Among  his  books 
are  The  Mound  Builders  (1892),  History  of  Krplora- 
lions  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  (1890),  Thr  Cliff 
Dwellers  and  Pueblos  (1899),  and  A\>onginal  Re- 
ligion in  Amenca  (1905) 

peewee    see  PKWEK 

Pegasus  (pc^'gustis),  an  Greek  legend,  immoital 
winged  horse,  offspring  of  POSMDON  and  MEDURA 
He  became  tho  faithful  companion  of  BELIFKO- 
PHON  The  spring  Hippo*  rene,  sacied  to  tho 
MUSES,  was  marie  by  a  print  of  his  hoof  and  gave 
the  gift  of  song  to  all  who  drank  of  it  Fiom  his 
connection  with  this  spring  came  the  modern  use  of 
Ppgaius  as  a  symbol  of  poetry 

Pegasus,  m  astronomy,  a  northern  constellation  ly- 
ing southwest  of  Andromeda,  named  for  the  mvth- 
ologual  Pegasus  It  is  easily  identified  m  the  heav- 
ens by  the  bright  stars  that  form  the  "square  of 
Pegasus  "  Three  of  tho  stars  he  in  Pegasus  and 
simo  they  are  tho  three  brightest  of  that  constella- 
tion are  known  as  Alpha,  Beta,  and  Gamma 
Pegasi,  the  fourth  star  of  the  square  is  Alpha  An- 
dromeda©, tho  brightest  star  in  the  constellation 
Andromeda 

Pegram,  George  Braxton  (pcVgrilm),  1876-,  Amer- 
ican physicist  and  educ  ator,  b.  Randolph  co  ,  N  C  , 
giad.  Trinity  College  (now  Duke  Umv  ),  Durham, 
NC  (BA,  1895),  PhD  Columbia,  1903  He 
joined  the  faculty  at  Columbia  (1900),  was  ap- 
pointed professor  (1918),  and  served  as  doan  of  the 
School  of  Mines,  Engineering,  and  Chemistry 
(1918-30)  and  as  dean  of  the  Graduate  Faculties 
(1936-49)  In  1949  he  became  a  vice  president  of 
the  university  Pegram  demonstrated  (1936)  the 
transmutation  of  elements  (sodium  to  magnesium) 
by  the  splitting  of  an  atom  with  slow  neutrons  In 
1939  he  announced  the  successful  splitting  of  the 
uranium  atom  by  physicists  at  Columbia. 

Pegu  (pog&o'),  city  (pop  21,712),  S  Burma,  on  the 
Pegu  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Rangoon  It  is  on  the 
rail  line  from  Rangoon  to  Mandalay  and  the  mam 
routes  linking  Tenassonm  with  Lower  Burma 
Founded  by  the  Talamgs,  it  was  a  port  until  silting 
closed  the  river  to  seagoing  vessels  1<  rom  the  late 
1 5th  cent ,  it  was  the  center  of  one  of  the  three  chief 
states  of  Burma,  and  in  the  16th  cent  it  was  tho 
capital  of  a  united  Burmese  kingdom  The  c  apital 
was  removed  to  Ava  in  1635  In  the  18th  cent  the 
Talaings  rebelled  against  the  Burmese  and  set  up 
their  capital  at  Pegu ,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Bui  - 
meee  in  1757,  but  was  rebuilt  as  the  center  of  a 
Burmese  province  In  1852  the  city  and  province 
came  under  British  rule 

P«guy,  Charles  (sharl'  page'),  1873-1914,  French 
poet  and  writer.  He  came  of  a  poor  working  fam- 
ily and  left  the  itcole  normale  supeneure  to  devote 
himself  to  the  cause  of  socialism  He  was,  however, 
individual  m  his  views  and  broke  with  the  party. 
In  1900  he  founded  the  Cahitn  de  la  Quintain*,  a 
periodical  in  which  he  published  hia  own  works  as 
well  as  those  of  other  young  writers.  Through  his 
life  he  was  a  passionate  worker  for  causes  of  justice, 
truth,  and  the  good  of  the  common  man  and  the 
world  His  part  in  the  Dreyfus  Affair  was  notable, 
and  hia  polemics  against  injustice  were  topical  but 
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fiery.  He  was  deeply  religious,  and  though  for- 
mally he  was  usually  at  odds  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  he  is  among  the  foremost  modern 
Catholic  writers  He  sought  to  infuse  spirituality 
into  every  aspect  of  life  and  to  do  away  with  sordid 
aims  Joan  of  Arc  became  for  him  the  symbol  of 
the  spiritual  in  action,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
his  poems,  Le  Mystere  de  la  chante  de  Jeanne  a' Arc 
(1910,  Eng  tr  by  Julian  Green,  Mystery  of  ike 
Charity  of  Joan  of  Are,  I960),  expresses  his  ideal 
His  original,  repetitive  chantbke  veiso  has  great 
power  Others  of  his  long  works  are  Le  Porche  du 
myttere  de  la  deuaneme  virtu  (191 1)  and  Rue  (1913) 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  front  soon  after  tho  First 
World  War  began  Translations  of  his  works  ap- 
pear in  Bane  Verities  (1944)  and  Men  and  Saints 
(1944),  both  including  prose  and  poetry  and  both 
translated  bv  Ann  and  Julian  Green,  Julian  Green 
also  translated  some  of  P6guy's  religious  poetry  in 
God  Speaks  (1945)  See  Daniel  Sargent,  Four  In- 
dependents (1935),  Daniel  Halevy.  P6guy  and  the 
Cahiers  de  la  Quimaine  (Eng  tr  ,  1947) 

Peham*  see  BEHAM 

Pehlevi  language   see  PAHLAVI  LANGUAGE 

Pei  (pa,  ba),  river  of  Kwangtung  prov  ,  China,  flow- 
ing south  c  200  mi  to  join  the  Si  at  Samshui  near 
Canton  The  river  is  ( al led  in  Chinese  Pei-kiang  or 
Pei-chiang  [both  =  north  river] 

Peianor  P'ei-an  (pa'.tn'),  utv  (pop  70,032),  capital 
of  Heilungkiang  prov  ,  NE  China  It  ia  a  railroad 
junction 

Pei-kiang,  river,  China   see  PEI 

Peiping  or  Pei-p'ing  (pa'plng,  ba'-),  city  (pop 
1,672,438),  Hopeh  prov  ,  capital  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  Sm<  e  723  B  C  several  cities, 
beanng  various  names,  ha\e  existed  at  this  site 
The  nucleus  of  the  present  city  was  Kublai  Khan's 
capital,  Cambuluc,  which  ho  had  <onstiucted  in 
AD  1264  Under  the  name  Peking  (Chinese,  = 
northern  capital)  the  city  was  the  capital  of  China 
fiom  the  15th  cent  until  1928,  when,  the  seat  of 
government  having  been  transferred  to  Nanking 

!  Chinese  wan  "-southern],  the  present  name,  Peiping 
Chinese, -northern  peace],  was  adopted  Peiping 
in  the  mam  consists  of  two  distinct  areas,  the  Outer 
City  or  Chinese  City,  which  is  sunouiided  bv  a 
compai ativelv  low  wall,  and  the  Tartar  City  with 
massive  walls  50  ft  high  Within  the  Tartar  City, 
eac  h  with  its  own  wall,  are  the  Forbidden  City  (for- 
merly the  emperor's  residence),  the  Imperial  City 
(where  hw  retinue  was  housed),  and  the  Legation 
(Quarter  In  Peiping  are  many  of  the  greatest  ex- 
amples of  architecture  of  the  Ming  and  Ch'ing  d>- 
nasties  as  well  as  remains  from  earlier  tunes  The 
Temple  of  Heaven,  set  in  a  large  park,  contains  a 
massive  altar  of  white  marble  befoie  which  the 
emperors  prayed  at  the  summer  solstice  In  the 
temple  of  Confucius  are  guarded  incised  bouldora 
which  date  from  the  Chou  dv nasty  An  ancient 
astronomic  al  observatory,  one  e  used  bv  Catholic 
missionaries,  still  functions  The  Forbidden  City, 
now  open  to  visitors,  contains  palaces  and  museums 
replete  with  art  treasures  Jiist  outside  Peipmg, 
rivaling  the  beauties  within,  IH  the  imperial  summer 
palace  (a  recent  structure)  ^ith  its  lovely  parks 
At  Choukoutien,  near  the  city,  were  discovered 
several  bones  of  Sinanthropus  pekingensis  (see  MAN, 
PKIMITIVE)  Peiping  has  often  been  the  prize  of 
<  onteuding  armies,  especially  in  the  last  century 
In  1860  Great  Britain  and  trance  captured  it  after 
the  battle  of  Pahchiao  and  forced  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment to  concede  the  Legation  Quarter  for  foi- 
eign  settlements  This  cession  was  among  the 
factors  responsible  for  the  Boxer  Rebellion  (1900), 
in  which  the  foreign  colony  was  besieged  until  re- 
lieved by  a  combined  expoditionar>  foice  of  Ameri- 
can, Japanese,  and  European  troops  The  out- 
raged foreign  powers  exacted  a  treaty  which  pio- 
vuled  for  the  peimanent  garrisoning  of  foreign 
troops  in  Peiping  Repeatedly  the  city  changed 
hands  during  the  civil  wars  which  followed  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Chme&eiepubhc  in  1912  Japan 
occupied  Peiping  m  1937,  in  an  incident  that  sped 
the  pace  of  warfare  (see  CHINO-JAPANESE  WAR, 
SBCOND)  The  Japanese  lestorod  the  name  Peking 
and  made  the  city  the  capital  of  a  puppet  state 
With  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  and  the 
abolition  of  the  last  foieign  concession  (1946)  Pei- 

Gng  was  entirely  restored  to  Chinese  sovereignty 
i  1949  it  fell  to  the  Communists,  who  late  that 
year  announced  that  it  was  the  capital  of  the  newlv 
founded  People's  Republic  of  China  Besides  being 
the  country's  chief  political  center,  the  city  stands 
foremost  in  Chinese  cultural  life  Of  its  many  edu- 
cational institutions,  the  National  Umv ,  the  Pei- 
ping Union  Medical  College,  and  Vouching  Umv 
are  perhaps  the  best  known  Peiping  is  the  north- 
ern terminus  of  the  Peiping-Canton  RR,  the  longest 
north-south  line  of  China,  and  of  railroads  to 
Liaomng  and  Suiyuan  prove.  It  is  now  eclipsed  in 
commercial  importance  by  the  near-by  city  of 
Tientsin  See  Juliet  Bredon,  Peking  (2d  ed  ,  1931) ; 
William  Lowisohn,  In  Search  of  Old  Peking  (1935) 
Peipus,  Lake  (pl'pus),  Estonian  Peipsi  Jan  (pftp'sfi 
yarv'),  Una.  Chudskoye  Ozero  (choot'akttyu  6'- 
sylrti),  lake,  area  c.  1,400  sq  mi..  NE  Europe,  be- 
tween Estonia  (on  the  west)  and  the  RSFSR  (on 
the  east)  It  is  48  mi  long  and  20  to  30  mi.  wide 
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Its  southern  section  i»  known  as  Lake  Pskov  after 
the  Russian  city  near  its  shore  Lake  Peipus  has 
marshy  and  sandy  shores  It  empties  through  the 
Narva  river  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland  Fiahing  is 
the  chief  occ  upation  of  tho  largely  Russian  shore 
population.  On  the  frozen  strait  between  Lake 
Peipus  and  Lake  Pskov,  St  Alexander  Nevski  de- 
feated (1242)  the  Livoman  Knights 

Peirce,  Benjamin*  1809-80,  American  mathemati- 
cian and  astronomer,  b  Salem,  Mass,  grad  Har- 
vard, 1829  From  1833  he  was  a  professor  at  Har- 
vard, he  helped  establish  the  Harvard  Observatory 
and  wan  an  organizer  of  the  Ducllev  Observatory , 
Albany,  N  Y  He  made  a  special  study  of  Saturn's 
rings  In  the  field  of  mechanics  he  made  studies 
of  the  forms  of  elastic  sacs  containing  fluids  From 
1867  to  1874  he  was  superintendent  of  the  U  K 
Coast  Surve\  His  fundamental  contributions  to 
mathernatic  s  were  collet  ted  as  Linear  Associative 
Algebra  (1870)  and  reprinted  (1882)  in  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Mathematics  He  wrote  also  A  Sys- 
tem of  Analytic  Mechanics  (1855) 

Peirce,  Charles  Sanders,  1839-1914,  American  phi- 
losopher, b  Cambridge,  Moss  ,  grad.  Harvard, 
1859,  son  of  Beniamm  Ppirco  Except  for  occa- 
«ional  lee  tures  he  rejected  the  legimen  of  academx 
life  and  was  in  government  service  with  the  Geo- 
detic Survey  for  many  years.  Regarding  logic  as 
the  beginning  of  all  philosophical  study.  Peirce  felt 
that  the  meaning  of  nn  idea  was  to  be  found  m  an 
examination  of  the  consequences  to  which  tho  idea 
would  lead  This  principle  was  published  in  187s 
in  Popular  Science  Monthly,  uamg  tho  term  PRAC.- 
M  \TI8M,  which  was  later  used  by  William  James 
with  acknowledgment  The  influence  of  Peirce  is 
clearly  seen  m  the  works  of  Josiah  Royce  and  John 
Dewey  Recognition  of  his  importance  has  been 
delayed  because  of  the  scarcity  of  published  workb 
He  left  many  fragmentary  manuscripts,  but  the 
only  book  published  during  his  lifetime  was  Photo- 
miinc  Research  (1878)  After  hia  death  his  major 
essays  were  edited  bv  M  R  Cohen  in  Chance,  LOVI  , 
and  Logic  (1923)  See  his  collected  papers  (6  vols  , 
1931-35),  Ju&tus  Buchler,  Ctiarle*  Peirce'a  Empiri- 
cism (1939),  J  K  freibleman,  Introduction  to 
Peirce'a  Philosophy  Interpreted  a*  a  System  (1946) 

Peirce,  Waldo,  1884-,  American  painter,  b  Bangor, 
Maine,  studied  at  Julien's  academy,  Pans  He 
painted  for  several  \care  in  Spain,  where  he  was 
espec  tally  impressed  b\  Goya  After  service  in 
tho  First  World  War,  Peirce  remained  in  Europe, 
painting  in  France,  Spain,  Tunis,  and  Algiers  until 
1930,  when  he  returned  to  settle  in  his  native  city 
Characteristic  of  his  st\le  is  an  exuberance  of 
brushwork  and  a  vivacity  of  color  somewhat  sug- 
gestive of  the  art  of  Renoir  His  work  is  widely 
exhibited  and  is  represented  m  New  York  in  tho 
Metropolitan  Museum,  the  Whitney  Museum,  and 
the  Brooklyn  (Museum  He  has  painted  murals 
and  has  illustrated  hooka,  including  The  Magic 
Bed  Knob  (1943)  and  The  Children's  Hour  (1944) 

Peirce  City  or  Pierce  City,  city  (pop  1,208),  SW 
Mo  ,  ESE  of  Jophn,  m  a  farm  area,  founded  c.1870 

Peisistratus .  see  PisisTRvrua 

Peixoto,  Flonano  (fl6re  I'no  pashcVto),  1842-96, 
Brazilian  marshal  and  statesman  He  fought  with 
chstmc  tion  in  the  War  of  the  Triple  Alliance  Since 
he  uaa  a  member  of  the  imperial  cabinet  but  did 
not  notify  his  government  of  the  plans  to  ovei- 
throw  the  empue,  hiB  part  m  the  establishment  of 
the  republic  *as  somewhat  equivocal  Neverthe- 
less he  was  chosen  \  ice  president  under  Deodoro  de 
1'ONSECA  When  the  president  resigned  in  the  fa<o 
of  a  revolution,  Honano  Peixoto  succeeded  to  the 
presidency  on  Nov  23,  1891  A  taciturn,  strong- 
handed  man,  he  put  down  a  naval  revolt  led  by  Ad- 
miral Custocho  Jose  de  Mnllo  in  1893  and  main- 
tained himself  in  power  until  the  election  of  1894, 
when  he  was  defeated  Though  he  was  distrusted 
and  hated  bv  most  of  the  people,  he  nevertheless 
by  his  firmness  consolidated  the  new  republican 
government 

Peixotto,  Ernest  Clifford  (pasho'to),  1869-1940, 
American  painter,  illustrator,  and  author,  b  Sau 
Francisco,  studied  at  Julien's  academy,  Paris  He 
lived  in  Europe  many  \ears,  and  his  painting  of 
The  Woman  of  Rijsoord  leceivod  honoiable  mention 
at  the  Salon  His  mural  paintings  decorate  the 
Seamen's  Bank  lor  Savings  New  York,  the  Bank 
of  New  York,  and  the  hbrar>  of  Henry  Everett 
near  Cleveland  (scenes  from  Mortt  d' Arthur)  After 
1897  he  contubuted  drawings  to  ticnbner's  Maga- 
zine and  other  leading  pcacxlicals  and  illustrated 
numerous  books,  among  them  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's 
Story  of  the  Revolution  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Life 
of  Cromwell,  and  Mrs  Wharton's  Italian  Hack- 
grounds  He  is  authoi  -illustrator  of  By  Italian  Seas 
(1906),  Through  the  French  Provinces  (1910),  Ro- 
mantic California  (1911),  Our  Hispanic  Southwest 
(1916),  A  Rteolidwnary  Pilgnmage  (1917),  Through 
Spain  and  Portugal  (1922),  and  A  BaLchw  Pil- 
grimage (1932)  He  was  official  artist  m  the  First 
\\orld  War,  and  Ids  war  drawings  are  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Ho  was  director  (1919-26)  of  mural  painting  at  the 
Beaux  Arts  Institute  of  Design,  New  York 

Pekah  (pe'ku)  [Heb  .••opening],  d  c.730  B.C.,  lung 
of  Israel  (o.736~c  730  B  C ).  lie  was  a  general 
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under  King  Pekahiah  and  murdered  him  for  the   Pelatiah  (pel"utt'u)  [Heb , -God  delivers].  1  Zerub- 
throne    He  went  to  wai  with  Ahaz  of  Judah,  but     babel's  grandson     1  Chron  3.21.  2  Simeoiute  cap- 
soon  after  lost  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of     tain     1  Chron    4  42     3  Signer  of  the  covenant 
his  kingdom  to  Assyria    His  successor  was  Hoshea.      Neh    10  22 
2  Kings  15  20-16  9  Pelayo  (pala'vo),  d  737,  first  king  of  Astunas.   He 

Pekahiah  (pe5*kuht'u)  [Heb  ,=God  opens  His  e\es],  defeated  the  Moors  at  Covadonga  some  time  be- 
d  o  736  B  C  ,  king  of  Israel  (c  737-c  736  B  C  ),  son  tween  718  and  725.  thus  beginning  the  Christian 
and  successor  of  Menahem  His  reign  was  ended  reconquest  of  Spam  All  accounts  of  him  are 
by  his  murder  at  the  hands  of  his  general  Pekah 
2  Kings  15.22-20 

Pekalongan  (pS*kftl6ng'grin),  town  (pop  65.982),  on 
N  Java,  Indonesia,  on  the  Java  Sea  A  textile 
center,  it  is  also  the  principal  port  for  central  Java 


, 

(nn  area  included  m  the  republic  of  Indonesia),  it 
exports  sugai,  rubber,  and  tea  A  Dutch  foit  built 
in  1753  ia  here 


largely  legendary. 

Pele  (pa'la),  Hawaiian  goddess  of  the  volcano  Her 
traditional  home  is  Halemaumau,  the  fire  pit  of 
Kilauea  crater  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  The 
Hawauans  lived  m  fear  of  the  vengeful  powers  of 
Pele  until  1824,  when  a  native  princess  defied  the 
goddess  The  pi  mcosa  ate  sae  red  tarries  at  the 
crater's  rim  without  suffering  dire  icsults 


-------  .  ............  -------  ......  „  -------  ----- 

Pekm  (pe'kni),  city  (pop   19,407),  co  seat  of  Taze-    Pelee  (pula'),  volcano,  4,429  ft    high,  on  N  MAR- 

--------  "        '  "'    ^  T    '         "-  "--°   tnm  iL- 
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well  co,  central  111  ,  on  the  Illinois  river  and  S  of 
Peona,  settled  1829,  mo  1839  In  a  farm  and  coal 
area,  it  is  «  shipping  and  industrial  center  which 
produces  grain  and  leather  products  Lincoln 
aiKtied  cases  in  the  old  courthouse  hete 

Peking,  China   see  PEIPTNC, 

Pekingese  or  Pekinese,  a  tov  dog,  related  to  both 
the  spaniel  and  the  pug  It  01  tgmated  in  China  cen- 
turies ago  and  was  not  known  in  Europe  until  after 
I860,  when  a  few  specimens  were  taken  to  England 


TIWQU'E,  Frene  h  West  Inches  On  May  8,  1902,  the 
dav  of  the  eruption  of  Sen  VRIERE  cm  St  Vincent, 
Pelee  also  erupted,  engulhrig  SAKVT-PIFRRE  and 
killing  c  40,000  people  in  the  cittv  and  adjacent 
area  Because  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
vole  time  ash  prevents  plant  life,  the  thick  layer  cle 
posited  over  a  wide  expanse?  is  almost  complete 
wasteland  Pelee  also  erupted  in  1792  and  1851 
See  Angelo  Hoilprm,  Mont  Pelfo  arul  the  Tragedy  of 

.r ...  .    .....-„...  Martinique  (1903) 

and  bred  The  Pekingese  has  a  broad  bkull.  a  black    Peleg  (pe'le^g)  (Heb  , -division],  ancestor  of  David 
nose,  and  large,  lound,  and  protruding  eves,  its      Gen    1025,  11  In     Phalee    Luke  i  35 
coat  is  long,  straight,  and  Mlk\  .  nnd  it  rn.tv  be    Pelet  (pe'lM)    [Heb  , -deliverance)     1  Name  in  an 
brown,  black,  red,  fawn,  sable,  bundle,  white,  or      obscure  genealogv      1  Chron    247    2  Benjamite 
parti-colored     It  has  a  proud  carriage  of  its  head      leader  with  David     1  Chron    12  3 
and  tail  and  is  both  intelligent  and  amiable  Peleth   (pe'lo'th)    [Heb  ,=  swiftness]     1   Reubemto, 

Pelting  man*  HPO  M\N,  PHIMITI\>  perhaps  the  same  as  P\LLU     Num   161    2  Son  of 

Pekoa  (pe'k6d),  designation  of  a  group  of  people,      Jonathan     1  Chron  233 
presumably  Bahv  Ionian    Jer  5021  Pelethites   see  CHER&THITES  AND  PELETHITES 

Pelagismsm  (pula'jOnfczn),  Christian  heretical  sect    Peleus  (pe'lus,  pe'lc'iis),  in  Greek  mvthologj,  king 
which  rose  in  the  5th  cent    to  challenge  St    Au-     of  the  Myrmidons    He  was  the  son  of  Aeaeus,  the 


gustme's  conceptions  of  PREDFSTINA  HON  and  »  HEE- 
neDM  OK  THE  WILL  The  doctrine  was  advanced  by 
the  celebrated  monk  and  theologian,  Pelagms  (c 
355-e  425)  He  was  probably  born  in  Britain 
After  studying  Roman  and  Greek  law  and  rhetoric 
and  later  theology  in  England  and  Rome,  he 
preached  in  Africa,  and  Palestine,  attracting  able 
followers,  such  as  Celestius  and  Julian  of  Eclan- 
nurn  It  is  said  that  he  disliked  theological  contro- 


brother  of  Telam 


the  husband  of  the  nymph 


Thetis,  and  the  father  of  Ac  hilles  Peleus  took  part 
in  the  Cahdoman  hunt  and  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  After  he  returned  from  these  adven- 
tures, he  went  to  lokus,  where  he  killed  King 
ArASTrH  When  Peleus  married  Thetis,  all  the 
gods  were  invited  except  Ens  In  revenge  she  sent 
the  golden  apple  of  disc  ord,  wine  h  ultimately 
caused  the  dispute  leading  to  the  Trojan  War 


versv,  even  though  he  was  a  brilliant  polemicist  and    Pelew,  Caroline  Islands   see  PALAU 
the  author  of  theologieal^and  biblical  commentaries     Pelham,  Peter  (p/' him),  American  engraver  and 

painter. 


Pelagms  thought  that  St  \UGUSTINI-  was  exces- 
sively pessimistic,  blinded  b\  his  youthful  Mani- 
chaeism  to  an  appreciation  of  the  gentle  love  and 
mercy  of  God  Pelagms  countered  St  Augustine 
with  more  optimistic  theses  He  argued  that  the 
admonition  of  Christ,  "Be  ye  perfect,"  implies  that 
perfection  must  be  possible  to  any  individual  who 
wholly  desires  it  Fie  maintained  that  the  child  is 
born  innocent  (as  was  Adarn  before  the  Fall),  not 


in  original  sin 


t  (as  wt 
,  the  sul 


ibsequent  lapse  from  innocence 


,  1095-1751,  b  England,  stepfather  of 
John  Singleton  Coplev  After  study  ing  nnd  prac- 
ticing in  England,  Pelham  settled  (c  1728)  m  Bos- 
ton Among  his  earh  engravings  are  portraits  of 
Queen  Anne,  George  I,  and  the  bishop  of  London, 
copied  from  contemporar\  paintings  In  America 
he  produced  engravings  of  Cotton  and  Increase 
Mather,  based  on  his  own  paintings,  and  painted 
miniatures  Ho  also  conducted  a  school  to  teach 
dancing,  arithmetic ,  writing,  and  othei  suhjec  ts 


>  a  fine  gift  of  analysis 


is  due  to  the  sin  committed  (which  is  a  personal  act  Pelham  (pe"'lum)    1  Citv  (pop  2,579),  SW  Ga  ,  S  of 

of  the  will) ,  not  to  inherent  nature    Consequently,  Albany,  settled  1870,  me    1881     It  is  a  processing 

human  nature  is  not  necessarily  vile,  sin  is  not  and  market  center  for  lumber,  c  otton,  peanuts,  and 

transmitted,  and  the  baptism  of  infants  becomes         '  ~ " 

meaningless     Pelagius  taught,  too,  that  grace,  in- 
fused into  all  creation  by  God,  consists,  in  man,  of 


tobacco    2  Village  (pop   1  918),  SE  N'Y  ,  in  West- 
chester  co  ,  E  of  Mt    Vein 


.  _inon,  settled  in  the  17th 

..        cent,  me     189b     It  is  a  suburb  eif  Now  Yoik  city 

the  natural  attributes  which  lead  him  to  God,  e  g  ,    Pelham  Manor,  village  (pop    5,402),  SE  NY,  m 
reason,  free  will,  and  the  understanding  of  the  re-      Westchcster  co  ,  on  Long  Island  Sound ,  settled  m 

the  nml-17th  cent,  me     1891     ' 

suburb  of  New  York  e  itv 


.  ..„       ,  ...  It  is  a  residential 

_     .  ..    .lining  that  the  law  as      suburb  of  New  York  e  itv 

well  as  the  gospel  can  lead  one  to  heaven  and  that    Pehas  (pe'lPas),  in  Greek  mythology,  a  crafty  king 


vealed  gospel  Pelagmmsm  challenged  the  very 
function  of  the  Church,  clairr  "  "  ' 

well  as  the  gospel  can  lead  one  

pagans  had  been  able  to  enter  heaven  hv  virtue  of 
their  moral  actions  before  the  coming  of  Christ 
This  last  suggestion,  probablv  derived  from  Stoi- 
cism, tended  to  make  Christianity  a  rationalistic 
faith,  with  each  moral  ae  t  a  separate  entity  without 
•elation  to  the  concept  of  Christian  perfection, 


who  stole  the  kingdom  of  lolcus  from  his  brother 
AEHON  and  sent  Aeson's  son  JAHON  in  quest  of  the 
GOLDFN  FLEECE  Jason  returned  and  claimed  the 
kingdom  The  sorceress  MEDEA,  pretending  that 
she  would  make  Pehas  young  again,  induced  his 
daughters  to  kill  him  ACASTCS  avenged  him 


which  commits  the  whole  soul    The  Church  fought    pelican  (pf'llkun),  large,  gregarious  bird  of  warm  re- 


Pelagianism  fiom  the  time  that  Celestms  was  de- 
nied ordination  in  411  In  415  Augustine  warned 
St  JEROME  m  Palestine  that  Pelagms  was  propa- 
gating a  dangerous  heresy  there,  and  Jerome  ac  ted 
to  prevent  its  spread  m  the  East  Pelagiamsm  was 
nnallv  condemned  by  East  and  West  at  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  (431)  But  a  compronuse  doctrine, 
Serm-Pelagianism,  was  populai  in  the  5th  and  6th 
cent  in  France,  Britain,  and  Ireland  Semi-Pela- 
gians accepted  St  Augustine's  tenets  on  man's  sin- 
fulness  and  the  Fall  and  (in  modified  form)  his  doc- 
trine of  irrebistible  grace,  but  they  wholly  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  predestination  At  the  instance  of 
St  CAESARIUS  OP  AHLES,  Semi- Pelagianism  was 
outlawed  by  the  Council  of  Orange  (529)  At  the 
end  of  the  century,  Pelagianism  disappeared  as  an 
organized  heresy,  but,  remaining  as  a  tendenc  y  in 
Christian  thought,  it  continued  as  a  topic  of  West- 
ern theological  controversy  until  the  17th  cent 
Pelagius'  Expositions  of  Thirteen  Eptstlvt  of  St  Paul 
were  edited  by  Alexander  Souter  (3  vols  ,  1922-31) 

Pelaiah  (pfral'u)  IHeb  ,-whom  God  distinguishes] 
1  Descendant  of  David  1  Chron  3  24  2  Ex- 
pouuder  of  the  Law  Neh  8  7,  10  10 

Pelaliah  (pel'ull'u)  (Heb  ,  -God  judges],  ancestor  of 
Adaiah  the  priest  Neh  11  12 

Pelasgians  (pllaz'jCunz),  in  ancient  Greek  litera- 
ture, from  Homer  on,  any  aboriginal  non-Greek  Pelion  (pe'leun),  mountain  5,252  ft.  high,  N  Greece, 
inhabitants  of  Greece  If  the\  were  a  real  people,  in  E  Thessaly,  near  the  Aegean  coast.  In  ancient 
nothing  is  known  of  them.  The  term  may  refer  to  legend,  CHIRON  lived  on  the  mountain  and  the 
the  builders  of  the  Mycenaean  civilization  ALOADAE  piled  Pehon  on  Ossa. 


gions,  allied  to  the  cormorants  and  gannets  and 
having  like  them,  full\  webbed  toes  Pelicans  are 
heavy-bodied,  long-necked  buds  with  very  large 
bills,  the  upper  mandible  is  hooked  and  the  lower 
bears  a  deep  expansible  pouch  in  which  fish  are 
carried  The  young  birds  feed  from  the  pouch  and 
from  the  throat  of  the  parent  The  great  white  peli- 
can of  North  -\merie  a  IH  about  5  ft  long  and  has  a 
wmgspread  of  about  8  to  10  ft  Both  "sexes  have 
white  plumage  with  black  primary  wing  feathers, 
and  in  both  a  horny  plate  forms  temporarily  on  the 
bill  in  spring  The  pelican  is  now  found  chiefly  in 
the  W  United  States,  sometimes  on  the  seac  oasts 
and  at  other  tunes  on  fresh  watei  It  catc  hes  fish 
by  scooping  them  into  its  pouch  as  it  swims,  but 
the  blown  pelican  dives  from  the  air  for  its  ptey 
The  eastern  brown  pelican  of  the  SE  United  States 
and  tropical  Ameiiea  and  the  California  brown 
pelican  are  strictly  ocean  birds  The  spectacled  peli- 
can is  found  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea  There 
are  several  Old  World  species. 
Pelican  Rapids,  village  (pop  1,560),  W  Minn  ,  N  of 
Fergus  Falls  and  on  the  Pelican  river,  me  1882  It 
is  a  trade  and  shipping  center  of  a  gram  and  live- 
stock region  In  1932  "Minnesota  man,"  a  human 
skeleton  believed  to  be  prehistoric,  was  found  near 
here 


Petit,  city  (pop.  3,638),  S  central  Iowa,  ESE  of  Des 
Moinea;  settled  1847  by  Dutch,  me  1855.  It  is  the 
trade,  industrial,  and  shipping  center  for  a  farm 
region  producing  grain,  truck,  and  livestock  Cen- 
tral College  is  here  An  annual  Dutch  tulip  festival 
is  held 

pellagra  (pulfi/gru,  pulu'grft),  disease  resulting  from 
a  nutritional  disorder  caused  bv  luck  of  the  vitamin 
B  complex  m  the  diet  A  general  diet  which  in- 
cludes meat,  eggs,  and  fresh  milk  supplies  the  vita- 
min There  are  many  effects,  including  leddemag 
of  neck  and  backs  of  hands,  red,  sote  tongue,  gas- 
trointestinal disturbances,  including  dmrrhen, 
and  nervous  and  mental  changes  It  occurs 
throughout  the  woild  and  has  been  pievalent  in  the 
8  United  States  in  persons  whose  food  is  restricted 
to  pork  and  cornmeal  over  a  long  period  It  is  pre- 
vented by  proper  diet,  and  cases  not  too  far  ad- 
vanced respond  to  a  diet  containing  niacm  (for- 
merly nicotinic  acid),  a  constituent  of  the  vitamin 
B  complex 

Pelleas,  Sir  (peTeas),  knight  of  King  Arthur's  court 
see  AHTHURtAN  LEGf.Nt)  He  is  the  hero  of  PeUfdd 
and  Ettaire,  one  of  Alfred  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the 
King,  and  of  a  play  bv  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  Pd- 
ttajt  and  Mfhsande,  given  a  musical  setting  by 
Claude  Debussy 

Pellegrini,  Carlos  (kar'los  pfivfigre'ne),  1846-1906, 
president  of  Argentina  (1890-92)  He  bee  ame  vice 
piesideut  m  1886  and  succeeded  to  the  presidency 
in  Get ,  1890,  when  public  opinion  foiced  JUARKZ 
CFI  MAN  to  resign  His  administration  began  m  the 
midst  of  political  discontent  and  a  financial  crisis, 
but  public  order  was  maintained,  and  fiscal  refoims 
weie  initiated,  averting  national  bankruptcy  Al- 
though complete  economic  recoveiy  was  not 
achieved,  Pellegrini — aided  by  the  tailroad  and  the 
plow — did  muc  h  to  alleviate  the  situation  In  1892 
he  was  succeeded  bv  Luis  Saenz  Pefia, 
Pelletier,  Pierre  Joseph  (pvcV  zh6zcT  pMutvft'). 
1788-1842,  French  chemist  Ho  was  cocliscovorer 
with  J  B  Caventou  of  quinine,  str\chnme,  bru- 
cino,  and  other  alkaloids 

Pellico,  Silvio  (nf'l'wo  nol'l?kf>),  1789-1854,  Ital- 
ian dramatic  poet  He  knew  umnv  literary  people 
of  his  day,  me  1  tiding  Bvron,  Madame  de  Stael,  and 
Schlegel  His  principal  dramatic  work  is  Francesco 
da  Rimini  (1815,  Eng  tr  ,  1856)  Impnsonod  In 
the  Austi  mns  as  a  Carbonanst,  he  wrote  an  ace  ount 
of  his  puson  life,  Lf  mic  pngioni  (1832,  Eng,  tr 

My  Prisons,  1833)     The  r      '  

full  of  emotion,  and  show 
His  lyucs  are  mediocre 
Pelly,  river  of  S  central  Yukon,  rising  W  of  the 
Mackenzie  Mts  and  flowing  HO  mi  generally 
west-noi thwest  to  join  tlite  Lewes  at  Fort  Selkirk 
and  fotm  the  Yukon  The  Pelly  receives  the  Moss 
nnd  Macmillun  livers  It  was  discovered  (1840)  by 
Robert  Camplxill,  of  the  Hudson's  Bav  Company 
Pelomte  (pf  I'unlt),  obsc  ure  epithet  of  two  of  David's 
mighty  men  Comparison  with  the  parallel  pas- 
sages suggests  that  it  stands  for  Gilonite  (see 
GILOH)  m  1  Chron  11  3(>  and  for  Paltite  (see  BI/TH- 
PALET)  in  1  Chron  11  27,  27  10 
Pelopidas  (pIUYpIdus),  d  304  B  C  ,  Theban  general 
When  the  Spartans  seized  the  i  itadel  of  Thebes 
(382  B  C'  ),  he  fled  to  Ithons  and  prepared  the 
coup  which  recovered  the  city  (379  B  C  )  He  fos- 
tered and  commanded  the  Sacied  Band,  an  elite 
corps  which  sparked  the  Thoban  victories,  e  g  ,  at 
Tegj  ra  (375  B  C'  )  and  Lent  tra  (371  B  C  )  Under 
Epammondas  he  joined  in  the  invasion  (370-309 
B  C  )  of  the  Peloponnesus  On  an  expedition  into 
Macedonia,  (3n8  BC)  he  was  captured  by  the 
Thessahan  Alexandei  of  Pheiao,  but  Lpammemdau 
rescued  him  Pelopidas  went  the  next  year  to  Per- 
sia as  ambassador  to  Artaxerxes  He  was  killed 
at  the  hour  of  vie  torv  m  a  battle  with  the  Thes- 
sahans  at  C\  nos<  ephalue  Plutarch  wrote  his  life 
Peloponnesian  League  HOC  SPA  in  \ 
Peloponnesian  War  (pp""lupuiio'}!hunl  -shim),  441- 
404  B  C  ,  decisive  struggle  in  ancient  Greece  be- 
tween Athens  and  Sparta  It  ruined  Athens  The 
rivalry  tatwocn  Athens  and  Sparta  was  of  long 
standing,  in  spite  of  well-differentiated  spheres  of 
interest  The  Athenian  empire  was  a  maritime  do- 
main (see  DM  IAN  LFAC.UE)  consisting  of  the 
Aegean,  the  shores  of  Chalc  idic  e,  Gallipoh,  Byzan- 
tium, and  manv  Black  Sea  colonies,  for  giain 
Athens  was  dependent  on  Thraee  and  the  Black 
Sea  Sparta  had  a  land  empire  Its  e  enter  was  the 
Peloponnesus,  but  since  ( 'ormth  and  Thebes  were 
Spartan  allies,  mue  h  of  Greece  was  under  its  c  on- 
trol  Most  Greek  c  ities,  aside  from  monolithic 
Sparta,  had  for  years  seen  vigorous  struggles  be- 
tween oligarchic  and  democratic  parties,  and  Ath- 
ens under  Pericles  (from  445  B  C  )  had  become  a 
model  of  Greek  democracy,  with  a  regular  foreign 
policy  of  intervention  wherever  possible  to  help 
local  democrats,  the  Spartans  favored  oligarchies. 
As  a  result  most  cities,  including  Athens,  had  pro- 
Spartan  minorities  when  the  democrats  had  power 
and  pro-Athenian  minorities  otherwise  There  was 
then  nothing  to  resemble  modern  concepts  of  na- 
tional loyalty  or  treason.  The  two  empires  were 
unstable  at  best,  for  Sparta  and  Athena  were  equal- 
ly ruthless,  governing  their  dependencies  wholly  for 
profit  and  with  cold-blooded  brutality,  hence  the 
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subject  cities  were  always  ready  for  revolt.  A  basic 
military  fact  was  this  well-walled  Athens  could  be 
beaten  only  by  a  fleet,  and  Sparta  could  he  taken 
only  by  full-scale  invasion  When  Sparta  did  form 
a  navy,  much  of  the  action  naturally  took  place  in 
the  Bosporus  and  tho  Dardanelles,  vital  to  the  grain 
route.  At  the  start,  however,  Athens  had  no  land 
army  and  Sparta  no  navy,  still,  the  great  Dehan 
treasury  at  Athens  meant  a  real  advantage,  and 
throughout  the  war  a  consciousness  of  weakness  led 


the  Ionian  Sea  on  the  southwest  and  west,  and  by 
the  gulfs  of  Patras  and  Corinth  on  the  north  Its 
deeply  indented  southern  coast  terminates  in  Cape 
MATAPAN  The  country  is  largely  mountainous, 
the  Eurotas,  the  Alpheus,  and  the  Peneus  are  the 
chief  rivers  Predominantly  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral, the  Peloponnesus  produces  currants,  grapes, 
fruit,  tobacco,  and  olives,  but  it  lacks  wheat  crops 
and  other  grains  Sheep  arid  goat  raising,  sericul- 
ture, and  fishing  are  among  the  main  sources  of 


Sparta  to  related  efforts  for  peace    The  war  be-     livelihood     There  are  deposits  of  pynte,  manga- 


gan  after  sharp  contests  between  Athens  and  Cor- 
inth over  Coreyra  (433)  arid  Potidaoa  (432)  The 
first  important  action  was  the  initial  invasion  of 
Attica  by  a  Spartan  urmv  (431),  which  became  for 
years  an  annual  event  of  the  fighting  season  Peri- 
cles brought  tho  rural  population  within  tho  walls, 
which  included  a  passage  to  the  harbor  at  Piraeus 
The  Athenian  fleet  l>egan  raids,  reduc  ed  rebellious 
Potidaea  (430  or  429),  won  victories  off  Naupactus 
(429),  and  suppressed  u  revolt  m  Lesbos  (428) 
Meanwhile  plague  (perhaps  bubonu)  wiped  out 


, 

nese,  and  lignite,  but  industries  are  httle  developed 
The  port  cities  of  Patras,  Corinth,  Kalamata,  and 
Naupha  are  the  chief  modern  <  enters  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus The  chief  am  umt  divisions  of  the 
Peloponnesus  were  ELJH,  A<  HAEA,  AHCJOLIS,  and 
the  city-state  of  CORINTH  in  the  north,  ARCADIA 
in  the  center,  and  LAC-FDA  !•  MOW  \  (comprising 
MESSENIA  and  LACONIA)  in  the  south  SPARTA, 
Corinth,  AHOOB,  and  MEGALOPOLIS  were  among  its 
chief  cities  m  ancient  times  Except  for  the 
ACHAEANH  in  the  northwest,  tho  DORIANS  pre- 


probably u  quarter  of  the  population  of  Athena      dominated  in  the  peninsula  in  historic  times    At 


(430-428),  and  Pericles  died  His  successor  was 
CLEON  Sparta  vie  tonously  took  tho  long-besieged 
Plataea,  an  Athenian  ally,  but  suffered  u  real  de- 
feat when  (425)  Athens  established  a  base  under 
Sparta's  nose  at  P>los  and  captured  Sphattena 
island  with  an  important  Spartan  contingent 
Sparta  suggested  peace  and  was  refused  The 
Spartan  leader  Brasidas  now  bnlhantlj  surprised 

Athens  with   a  campaign  m  NE  Greece,  taking      AN  LFAC.LE,  unable  to  shake  off  the  Macedonian 
Olynthus    and  " 


the  time  of  tho  Peloponnesian  War  (5th  <  ent  B  C  ) 
the  entire  peninsula  ex(  ept  Ac  haea  and  Argos  was 
dominated  bv  Sparta  Spartan  hegemony,  whi<  h 
after  the  defeat  of  Athens  extended  over  all 
Greece,  was  broken  in  the  3d  (ent  by  EPAMINON- 
DAH  of  Thebes,  who  thus  prepared  the  establish- 
ment of  Macedonian  supremacy  over  the  Polopon- 
nesus  bj.  Philip  II  of  Macedon  The  second  ACH  VE- 


(424)  Athenian  cities,  including 
Amphipohs  Fighting  went  on  over  these  even 
after  an  armistice  (42  3)  and  ended  m  a  decisive 
Spartan  vi<  tor>  at  Amplupohs,  in  whic  h  Brasidas 
and  Cloon  weie  both  killed  (422)  The  new 
Athenian  leader,  NrriAS,  now  arranged  a  peace 
(421),  despite  its  terms,  it  actually  froze  the  situa- 
tion At  Athens  the  respite  saw  tho  rise  of  the  bril- 
liant  democrat  ALtrniADKs  He  helped  in  a  futile 
revolt  of  Spartan  allies  that  ended  at  MANTINEA 
(418) ,  he  also  led  (416)  the  sack  of  neutral  MFLOS 
In  410  an  embassy  from  Segesta,  Suily,  c  ame  to 
ask  Athenian  help  against  its  enemj  <it\,  Selmus 
As  Selmus  was  an  ally  of  powerful  Syracuse,  tho 
debate  at  Athens  was  on  the  question  whether 
Athens  should  attack  Syracuse  The  proponents, 
led  b>  Alt  ibiades  and  dazzled  by  the  prospec  t  of  an 
unexampled  impenal  acquisition,  won  In  this,  tho 
greatest  expeditionary  fore  e  a  Greek  c  ity  had  ever 
assembled,  \lcibmdes  and  Nicias  both  had  com- 
mands (415),  but  before  tho  attack  on  Syracuse 
had  begun,  Ale  ibiades  was  recalled  to  Athens  to 
face  a  charge  of  sacrilege  He  fled  to  Sparta,  at 
hiH  advice  the  Spartans  set  up  a  permanent  base  at 
Dccelea  in  Attica  and  sent  a  military  expert, 
G>hppus,  to  Syracuse  The  incompetent  Nicias 
lost  his  chance  to  surprise  Syracuse,  had  to  have 
large  remfon  ements,  and  after  two  years  was  him- 
self overwhelmed,  his  force  was  wiped  out  (413) 
For  Athens  the  loss  of  men  and  materiel  was  ir- 
retrievable All  Greec  e  knew  this,  and  soon  Persia 
was  financing  a  Spartan  fleet  Alcibiados  sailed  it 
across  the  Aegean,  and  there  was  a  general  revolt 


across  the  Aegean,  and 
of  Athenian  dependent 


yoke,  was  ended  in  140  B  C  b>  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  the  Peloponnesus  Under  Roman  and 
Byzantine  rule  the  Peloponnesus  was  reduced  to 
provincial  status  When,  in  1204,  the  leaders  of 
tho  Fourth  Crusade  set  up  the  Latin  Empire  of 
Constantinople  (see  CONSTANTINOPLE,  Lvrw  EM- 
PIRE OF),  the  French  VILLEHAKDOUIN  family  re- 
c  eived  the  prmc  ipalit>  of  Achaia  or  Achaea  (i  e  , 
the  Peloponnesus)  as  fief,  except  for  (several  ports, 
which  passed  to  Venice  A  Jh  renc  h  feudal  state  was 
c  reated  and  went  through  a  period  of  great  pros- 
perity and  c  hivalroiiw  c  ulture  under  the  Villehar- 
cloum  prmc  es  Their  dy  nasty  survived  the  fall 
(1261)  of  tho  Latin  Empire  to  the  Byzantines,  but 
after  the  death  (1278)  of  William  of  Villehardoum 
tho  prmc  ipabty  passed  first  to  the  Ange\  m  d>  nasty 
of  Naples  (by  marriage),  later  to  various  nobles, 
and  in  1383  to  a  body  of  Navarrose  soldier-adven- 
turers Meanwhile  the  Byzantine  Greeks  were 
gradually  recovering  a  good  part  of  the  peninsula, 
and  in  1432  their  control  was  complete  Their  tri- 
umph, however,  was  short-lived,  for  by  1460  Sul- 
tan Mohammed  II  had  conquered  the  i*Munsula 
and  annexed  it  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  In  the 
Turko- Venetian  Wars  from  the  15th  cent  until  the 
Treaty  of  Passarowitz  (1718),  Venue  held  parts  of 
Morea  at  various  times  and  the  entire  peninsula 
from  1687  to  1715  Many  castles  remain  to  show 
the  unique  mixture  of  trench  feudal  culture  and 
Hellenistic  c  ivihzation  that  flourished  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus in  the  13th  c  ent  Under  Turkish  rule  the 
region  fell  into  a  dec  line  from  which  it  has  not 
rec  overed 


ics  (412)      At  Athens  the    Pelops  (pS'lops),  in  Greek  myth,  son  of  TANTALUS 


oligarchs  managed  a  futile  coup  (411),  and  Alci- 
biades,  who  had  quit  tho  Spartans,  received  an 
Athenian  command  (410)  The  Spartans  had  been 
hammering  at  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont,  and  had 
been  beaten  off  Abydos  (411),  now  Alcibiades  de- 
stroy ed  their  fleet  at  Cj  zicus  (410)  Sparta  sought 
a  truce,  but  in  vain  \lcihiacles  won  another  vic- 
tory or  two  for  Athens  But  the  able  new  Spartan 
admiral,  LJSVNPKR,  built  (407)  a  fleet  with  money 
from  the  Persian  Cyrus  the  Younger  and  won  an 
engagement  off  Notium  This  was  used  by  the 
enemies  of  Alcihiades  to  drive  him  from  Athens  for 


He  was  served  up  by  his  father  at  dinner  for  the 
gods  Only  DEMETI-  it  ate  of  him,  but  the  shouldei 
she  had  eaten  she  replaced  by  an  ivory  one  after 
Hermes  reassembled  Pelops  and  restored  him  to 
life  He  won  Hippodamm's  hand  when  he  defeated 
her  father  in  a  race,  having  bribed  her  father's 
charioteer  to  wreck  the  chariot  After  winning  he 
would  not  pa>  the  charioteer's  reward,  but  drowned 
him  instead  Dying,  the  charioteer  cursed  Pelops 
and  his  seed,  hence  the  misfortunes  of  Pelops1 
house,  notably  of  ATREUS  and  THYESTKS  The 
Peloponnesus  was  named  for  Pelops 


good  (407  or  406)     The  Athenians  won  ono  more    pelota    (palcVta),    name    for   several    Spanish    ball 
victory  (ARCIINUBAE,   106)   and  spoiled  it  b>    de-  '     '  '     ~ 


, 

clining  on  offer  of  peace  The  next  >ear  Lysander 
took  a  fleet  to  tho  Dardanelles  and,  profiting  by 
tho  overc onfidenc o  of  CONON,  wiped  out  tho 
Athenian  navy  (at  AEC.OSPOTAMOS,  405)  Master 
of  the  seas,  L>sander  sailed  to  the  Piraeus,  there 


hich  originated  in  the  Basque  Provs  ,  but 
more  particularly  a  game  which  is  commonly 
known  as  jai  alai  (hi'  ill)  Jai  alai  is  played  on  a 
court  having  two  parallel  walls  and  a  connecting 
wall  perpendicular  to  them  Jai-alai  courts  vary 

.  __„ . __  ._..  ,  in  dimensions,  but  a  pass  lino,  parallel  to  the  front 

was  an  army  of  Spartan  allies  on  the  land  side,  and  and  back  walls  divides  the  court  in  half,  and  a  fault 
after  eight  months  starving  Athens  surrendered  line  is  always  marked  off  halfway  between  the 
(404  B  C  )  Corinth  and  Thebes  wished  to  destrov  front  wall  and  the  pass  line  The  hard  ball  (made 
Athens,  but  the  Spartans  refused  Lvsander  in- 
stalled an  oligarchic  government  (the  Thirty  Tj- 
rants)  Athens  was  never  again  so  important  a 
political  fac  tor  as  before  For  about  30  >  ears 
Sparta  was  the  real  ruler  of  Greece  The  primary 


source  for  the  Peloponnesian  War  (to  411  B  C  )  is 
THUCYWDES,  Xenophon's  Hellemca  is  an  inferior 


of  rubber,  covered  with  goat  skin,  and  2 
diameter)  must  bo  hit  against  the  front  wall  with 
the  ce«ta  —  a  long,  narrow,  and  curved  wicker 
basket  which  is  attac  hod  to  the  player's  arm  -and 
must  bounce  between  the  fault  and  pass  lines  on 
the  service  The  perpendicular  side  wall,  usually 
marked  off  by  equally  spaced  lines  to  aid  the  play- 
' 


sequel.   See  also  G   W   Henderson,  The  Great  War     er's  judgment,  and  the  hack  wall  are  in  plav    The 


.  , 

between  Athens  and  Sparta  (1926),  G  B  Grundy, 
Thucydutca  and  the  History  of  His  Age  (2d  ed  , 
1948) 

Peloponnesus  (pe^lupuuC'aus)  or  Morea  (rndre'ti), 
southernmost  region  of  continental  Greece  The 
name  Morea  was  used  from  the  Middle  Ages  until 
recently,  when  the  classic  Greek  name  was  restored. 
The  Peloponnesus  is  a  peninsula  extending  e  140 
mi  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west  It 
is  linked  with  central  Greece  by  a  narrow  land 
strip  (see  CORINTH,  ISTHMUS  or),  and  it  is  washed 


, 

objec  t  is  to  hurl  the  ball  out  of  the  reach  of  the  op- 
ponent so  that  after  it  bounces  once  it  cannot  be 
returned  to  the  front  wall  Jai  alai  is  one  of  the 
fastest  of  all  games  It  is  scored  on  the  same  gen- 
eral principles  as  handball,  and  in  singles  matches 
the  winning  score  is  usually  6  or  7  points,  while  in 
doubles  matches  it  may  be  as  high  as  25  Wire  net- 
ting is  frequently  fixed  along  the  top  of  tho  court  to 
protect  spectators  Jai  nlai  is  very  popular  m 
Spain  and  in  Latin  America  and  is  known  by  sev- 
eral names 


by  the  Aegean  Sea  on  the  east  and  southeast,  by    Pelotas  (pelcVtash),  city  (pop.  61,985),  S  Rio  Grande 


do  Sul  state,  8E  Brazil,  a  port  on  a  lagoon  88W  of 
Porto  Alegre  It  is  a  leading  meat-packing  center, 
with  a  large  export  trade  There  are  professional 
and  technical  schools  and  a  Jesuit  college.  Tho 
city  was  founded  in  1789 

Peltier,  Leslie  Copus  (pelter'),  1900-,  American 
amateur  astronomer,  b  Delphos,  Ohio  He  is  noted 
for  his  discoveries  of  comets,  some  of  which  bear 
his  name,  and  of  other  astronomical  bodies  seen 
from  his  observatory  with  telescopes  lent  him  by 
Princeton  and  Harvard  universities  In  193 i  he 
was  the  first  to  see  the  outburst  of  Nova  Ophmtla 
(first  detected  in  the  17th  tent ),  and  in  1936  he 
observed  Nova  Lacerta. 

Pelusium  (plloo'shPum),  ancient  citv  of  Egypt,  on 
the  easternmost  branch  of  the  Nile  (long  since 
mlted  up)  and  c  20  rni  E  of  modern  Port  Said 
Here  supposedly  Sennacherib's  Assyrians  were 
struck  by  a  pestilence,  and  Cambyses'  Persians 
overthrew  Psamtik  III  (525  B  C  )  It  is  reputedly 
the  birthplace  of  Ptolemy  the  astronomer  The 
present  rums,  wholly  from  the  Roman  j>eriod,  con- 
sist of  low  mounds  extending  east-west  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  under  the  name  Sin.  Ezek 
30  15,16 

Pelvoux  (pdlvclo'),  Alpine  group,  in  Dauphm6.  8E 
France,  <  ulmmatmg  in  the  BARRE  DBS  ECKINS 

Pemaquid  (pp'mukwld),  peninsula  in  Bristol  town, 
S  Maine,  S  of  Daaiaruscotta  Pemaquid  Point  has 
a  lighthouse,  and  Pemaquid  Beach  has  a  repro- 
duction of  the  tower  of  Fort  William  Henry  (the 
fort  built  here  by  Su  William  Phips  in  1692) 

Pemba (pcm'bu) .island  (380 sq  mi  ,pop  c  100,000), 
off  E  Afnc  a,  in  the  Indian  Ocean  It  was  formerly 
a  notorious  slave  market,  and  it  now  has  a  large 
tiade  in  c  loves  It  is  part  of  Zanzibar  protectorate 

Pemberton,   John   Clifford,   1814-81,    Confederate 

Sneral,  b  Philadelphia,  grad  West  Point,  18'i7 
B  served  in  the  Semmole  and  Mexican  wars  and 
at  various  frontier  posts  He  resigned  from  tho 
U  S  army  in  April,  1861,  and  in  June  became  a 
Confederate  brigadier  general  Pemberton  was 
made  a  lieutenant  general  in  Oct  ,  1862,  and  was 
assigned  to  command  the  region  about  Vicksburg 
In  the  VICKHBI  RU  CAMPAIGN,  Grant's  tactics  were 
successful  against  his  defense  Pemberton  surren- 
dered on  July  4,  1863  After  his  exchange,  he  re- 
signed his  lieutenant  generalcy  (May,  1864)  and 
served  as  a  colonel  of  ordnance  for  the  rest  of  tho 
war  See  biography  by  J  C  Pemberton  (1942) 
PwnbemUe,  village  (pop  1,636),  NW  Ohio,  S  of 
Toledo  and  on  tho  Portage  river,  settled  1834,  me 
1876 

Pembma  (pem'benu),  city  (pop  703),  extreme  NE 
N  Dak  ,  at  the  conflucnc  e  of  the  Pembma  and  Red 
rivers,  a  port  of  entry  near  the  Canadian  boundary, 
me  1885  There  was  a  trading  post  here  m  1797, 
and  settlers  arrived  as  early  as  1812,  the  first  per- 
manent settlement  in  the  state  was  made  here  m 
1819  Great  buffalo  hunts  were  organised  from  the 
post,  but  as  the  fur  trade  declined  and  settlers  es- 
tablished farms  in  the  Red  River  valley  with  the 
coming  of  the  raihoaci,  Pembma  lost  its  early  im- 
portam  e 

Pembroke,  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  (pSm'brdok), 
d  1324,  English  nobleman,  nephew  of  Aymer  of 
Valence,  bishop  of  Winchester  He  succeeded  his 
father,  William,  as  earl  of  Pembroke  in  1296.  Ed- 
ward I  made  him  (I  306)  guardian  of  Scotland,  but 
he  was  unable  to  stop  the  advance  of  Robert  the 
Bruce  Undei  Edward  II  he  was  one  of  tho  lords 
ordamers,  who  tried  to  limit  the  king's  power,  but 
was  disgusted  b>  the  murder  of  Piers  Gaveston,  the 
king's  favorite,  by  treacherous  nobles  In  vain  he 
supported  Edwai  d  II  in  tho  defeat  of  the  English  at 
Bannockburn  (1314)  By  1318  he  had  organized  a 
moderate  ro>  alist  group  of  barons  which  mediated 
successfully  between  king  and  barons  until  the 
advent  (H21)  of  Hugh  Desneiiser  and  his  son  as 
the  king  s  favorites  He  diea  suddenly  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission  to  I1  ranee 
Pembroke,  Mary  Herbert,  countess  of,  1561-1621; 
sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  His  Arcadia  was  dedi- 
cated to  her  She  was  a  patron  of  a  number  of  poets 
including  Jonson,  Spenser,  and  Daniel,  and  she 
herself  wrote  ono  volume  of  verse,  Autumn*  (1592) 
William  Biowne's  famous  epitaph,  "Underneath 
this  sable  hearse,"  yvas  written  for  her 
Pembroke,  Richard  de  Clare,  2d  earl  of,  d.  1176, 
English  nobleman,  also  known  as  Richard  Strong- 
bow  Having  wasted  his  inheritance,  he  went 
(1 170)  to  Ireland  at  tho  request  of  the  hard-pressed 
DLRMOT  McMunuoiroH,  king  of  Lemster,  whose 
daughter  Strongbow  mamed  The  earl  subdued 
much  of  E  Ireland,  including  Dublin,  m  victories 
over  Rory  O'CONNOR,  king  of  Connaught  The 
wary  Henry  II,  although  he  had  given  permission 
for  the  earl's  expedition,  visited  him  m  1171  to 
claim  the  rich  coastal  cities  and  to  leceive  Stiong- 
bow's  homage  for  the  fief  of  the  interior  of  Lemster 
Tho  whole  was  returned  to  the  earl's  government  in 
1174  after  he  had  helped  Henry  II  in  Normandy 
(1173),  but  Strongbow  survived  only  two  >ears 
more  of  almost  continuous  fighting  to  retain  his 
holdings  against  the  hostile  Irish  He  was  badly 
defeated  (1174)  at  Thurles 

Pembroke,  William  Herbert,  3d  earl  of,  1680-1630, 
English  patron  of  letters  Son  of  Mary,  countess  of 
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PEMBROKE,  WILLIAM  MARSHAL,  EARL  OF 
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Pembroke,  and  nephew  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  he  was 
tutored  by  Samuel  Daniel,  settled  (c  1598)  in 
London,  and  succeeded  his  father.  Henry,  2d  earl 
of  Pembroke  (m  the  Herbert  line),  m  1601  An  in- 
fluential courtier  at  Elizabeth's  court  and  at  that 
of  James  I,  he  has  been  one  of  those  suggested 
the  "Mr  W  H  "  to  whom  the  sonnets  of  Shakspere 
were  dedicated  (1609)  b\  their  publisher,  and  his 
mistress,  Mary  Fitton,  is  thought  bv  some  to  be 
the  Dark  Lady  of  the  sonnets  In  1623  Shakspero's 
works  in  the  First  Folio  edition  were  dedicated  to 
him  and  his  brother  bv  name  Pembroke  furthered 
the  exploration  ,tnd  colonization  of  \menca,  served 
as  lord  chain bei  lam  of  tho  roval  household  (1615- 
25)  and  lord  steward  (1626-30)  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  was  named  (1624)  in  his  honor  when 
he  was  chancellor  of  Oxford 
Pembroke,  William  Marshal,  1st  earl  of,  d  1219, 
English  nobleman  Ho  was  (1 170-83)  one  of  those 
in  charge  of  Prince  Henry,  the  heir  apparent  of 
Henrv  II,  and  he  went  on  crusade  for  the  prince 
In  the  family  quart  els  of  1188  ho  seived  Henrv  II 
Upon  the  accession  (1189)  of  Richard  I.  Marshal 
man  led  Isabella,  daughter  of  Richard  de  Clare, 
earl  of  Pembroke  and  took  her  titles,  theiehy  be- 
coming 1st  earl  of  Pembroke  in  the  Marshal  line 
He  supported  Prince  John  against  William  of  Long- 
champs,  but  later  aided  (1193)  King  Richard 
against  John  Ho  had  a  reputation  for  valor  and  for 
integrity  Elected  regent  for  voung  HJ,NKY  III  by 
the  barons  in  1216,  Marshal  successful! v  waged  war 
against  the  invading  Louis  (later  Louis  VIII)  of 
France,  and  by  a  firm  policy  toward  recalcitrant 
barons  he  secured  a  comparatively  stable  kingdom 
See  Sidney  Painter,  William  Marthal  (1933) 
Pembroke,  county,  Wales  see  PEMBROKESHIRE. 
Pembroke  (pem'brok),  town  (pop  11,159),  S  Ont . 
WNW  of  Ottawa  and  on  the  Ottawa  river  where  it 
widens  to  form  Lake  All  u  met  t*  It  is  a  lumbering 
and  machine-making  center  and  is  the  gatewav  to 
Algonquin  Provincial  Park 

Pembroke  (pem'brSk)  1  City  (pop  1,039),  E  Ga  , 
W  of  Savannah  2  Town  (pop  1,029),  SE  Maine, 
NE  of  Machias,  settled  1770,  me  1832  It  packs 
sardines  and  blueberries  3  Town  (pop  1,718),  SE 
Mass  ,  SE  of  Boston,  settled  1650,  set  off  from 
Duxbury  1712  4  Town  (pop  2  769),  S  N  H  SE 
of  Concord,  inc.  1759  It  includes  the  villages 
Pembroke,  near  the  Meirimack,  and  Suncook,  on 
the  Suncook  river,  which  enters  the  Merrimack 
here  The  town  was  granted  in  1727  to  veterans  of 
Indian  wars  and  their  heirs 

Pembroke  (pem'brook),  municipal  borough  (pop 
12,009),  county  town  of  Pembrokeshire,  Wales,  on 
a  creek  flowing  into  the  bay  of  Mil  ford  Haven 
Part  of  the  13th-centuiy  town  walls  remain  The 
ruuis  of  Pembroke  Castle  (llth  cent )  cover  4 
acres  A  natural  subterranean  pawsago  beneath  tho 
castle  to  the  harbor  is  called  the  Wogan  Henry 
VII  was  born  in  Pembroke 
Pembroke  College  see  BROWN  UNIVERSITY,  CAM- 

B&rnuK  UNIVBRSITT,  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY 
Pembrokeshire  (p&m'brook-shir){or  Pembroke,  mar- 
itime county  (614  sq  mi  ,1931  pop  87,206,  1948 
estimated  pop  86.108),  SW  Wales  The  county 
town  is  Pembroke  The  coast  line  is  severe  and 
greatly  indented,  as  at  St  Bride's  Bay  and  Milford 
Haven  The  terrain  is  a  succession  of  rolling  hills 
and  fertile  valleys  The  prm<  ipal  occupations  are 
farming  and  cattle  giaztng  There  are  deposits  of 
coal,  lead,  zinc ,  and  nori  Pembrokeshire  is  rich  in 
megahthic  remains  The  region  was  harried  by  the 
Norsemen  m  the  Middle  Ages  and  conquered  by 
tho  Normans  in  the  llth  cent  In  the  12th  cent 
the  district  was  planted  with  Flemish  settlers 
Modern  Pembrokeshire  is  one  of  the  most  Angli- 
cised of  the  Welsh  counties,  despite  the  remoteness 
of  its  location  Chief  towns  are  Pembroke,  New- 
port, Tenby,  and  Haverfordwest  The  cathedral 
at  SAINT  DAVID'S  is  one  of  the  major  ecclesiasti- 
c  al  monuments  of  Wales 

pemnucan  (p&'mlkun;,  a  travel  food  of  the  North 
American  Indian.  Slices  of  lean  venison  or  buffalo 
meat  were  sun  dried,  pounded  to  a  paste,  and 
packed  with  melted  fat  in  i  aw  hide  bags  Dried 
currants  weie  sometimes  included  in  the  paste 
Pacific  coast  Indians  used  a  similar  fish  compound 
An  adaptation  manufactured  from  l>eef,  suet,  and 
usually  raisins  and  sugar  is  still  a  ration  of  explor- 
ing, hunting,  and  army  expeditions  Although  the 
nutritive  value  and  palatability  ate  debated,  the 
food  M  valued  for  its  concentrated  form  and  koep- 
uig  qualities 

pen,  pointed  writing  implement  employing  ink  or 
some  similar  material  Reeds  frayed  at  the  end  or 
»ht  (the  calamus)  were  used  in  antiquity,  similar 
pens,  often  of  bamboo,  are  still  employed  m  the 
Orient  In  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  much  writing 
waa  done  by  scratching  the  wax  coating  of  a  tablet 
with  a  stylus  or  style,  a  pointed  implement  whose 
blunt  end  was  used  to  make  erasures  by  smoothing 
the  wax  Quills  were  introduced  early  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  They  were  plucked  from  live  birds  (usually 
geese) ,  the  quills  were  treated  by  heat  and  shaped 
with  a  penknife,  and  they  required  frequent  sharp- 
ening Although  metal  pens  had  boon  known  to  the 
Romans  and  a  few  had  been  made  in  Europe  in  the 
18th  cent.,  a  cheap,  efficient  slip-in  nib  did  not  come 


into  common  use  until  after  1828,  when  Josiah 
Mason  improved  existing  models  and  began  large- 
scale  production  at  Birmingham,  England.  The 
fountain  pen,  which  feeds  ink  to  the  pen  point  from 
a  reservoir,  was  first  successfully  produced  on  a 
commercial  scale  in  the  1880s.  The  stylographic 
pen  is  a  fountain  pen  with  a  pencil!  ike  point.  The 
ball-point  pen,  introduced  c  1944,  is  tipped  with  a 
ball  bearing  which  rolls  a  gelatinous  instant-drvmg 
ink  onto  the  paper 

Peftalara,  Pico  de   (pfi'kft  da  panyala'ra),  peak, 
c  7,900  ft  high,  central  Spam,  highest  of  the  Sierra 

de  GUADAHHAM* 

Penal  Laws  (pe'nul),  term  generally  applied  to  the 
bodv  of  disc  rimmatorv  and  oppressive  legislation 
directed  against  the  Catholics  of  England  and  Ire- 
land This  aeries  of  laws — the  first  of  them  dating 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VI11 — was  inspired  as 
much  by  political  fear  and  economic  considerations 
as  by  religious  hatred  The  Penal  Laws  against 
Catholics  grew  from  those  acts  which  established 
the  royal  supremacy  in  the  Church  of  England 
(see  ENGLAND,  CHURCH  OF)  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIII  and  Elisabeth  Under  Henry  VIII  and  Ed- 
ward VI  civil  disabilities  were  imposed  on  those 
who  remained  in  communion  with  the  Holy  See 
and  so  dented  the  king's  spiritual  headship  Eliza- 
beth made  it  impossible  for  Catholics  to  hold  civil 
offices  and  imposed  severe  penalties  upon  Catholics 
who  persisted  in  recognizing  papal  authority  Fines 
and  prison  sentences  were  prescribed  for  all  who 
did  not  attend  Anglican  services,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Mass  was  forbidden  under  severe  penal- 
ties In  1585  Jesuits  and  semmarv  priests  were  ex- 
pelled from  England  under  penalty  of  treason,  and 
harboring  or  aiding  priests  was  declared  a  felony 
Many  Catholics  were  executed  for  treason  (e  g , 
Edmund  CAMPION)  The  strictness  with  which 
these  recusancy  laws  were  administered  varied 
The  excommunication  of  Elisabeth  (1570)  by  Pope 
Pius  V  and  the  Catholic  plots  of  MARY  QVEFX  or 
SCOTS  and  PHILIP  II  of  Spam  roused  the  govern- 
ment and  public  opinion  to  an  intensely  anti- 
Cathohc  pitch  Under  James  I  the  GUNPOWDER 
PLOT  caused  added  severity,  but  the  official  atti- 
tude softened  after  lf>18,  as  James  sought  to  pro- 
mote peace  in  Europe  b\  friendly  relations  with 
Spam  Charles  1's  wife.  Henrietta  Maria,  was  a 
Catholic,  and  her  position  made  some  open  disre- 
gard of  the  restrictive  laws  easv  The  Puritan  fac- 
tion was  infuriated  and  suspected  the  king  of  the 
intention  to  restore  Catholic  ism  In  the  PURITAN 
REVOLUTION  the  Catholics  sided  with  the  king, 
and  Cromwell  punished  them,  along  with  royalist 
Anglicans,  bv  wide  confiscations,  although  few 
were  executed  After  the  Restoration  the  attempts 
of  Charles  II  to  place  Catholu  s  in  office  were  met 
with  the  Tttsr  ACT  (1673)  requiring  officeholders  to 
take  various  oaths  of  lovalty  and  to  receive  the 
sacrament  of  the  state  Church  Exc  lusion  of  Cath- 
olics from  office  now  was  identified  with  the  policy 
of  limiting  the  power  of  the  crown  and  was  the 
basic  consideration  in  the  formation  of  the  Whig 
party,  which  was  helped  by  the  excitement  growing 
out  of  the  alleged  Popish  Plot  manufactured  by 
Titus  OATKS  (1678)  The  anti-Catholic  movement 
culminated  in  the  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688 
against  the  Catholic  James  II,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  (1689)  and  tho  Act  of  SETTI  EMENT  (1701) 
excluded  the  Catholic  branch  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
from  the  throne  The  JACOBITES  m  their  attempt 
to  restore  this  branch  kept  tho  politico-religious 
issue  of  Catholicism  alive  until  1745  By  this 
time  the  relatively  small  number  of  Catholics  in 
Scotland  and  England  made  the  anti-Catholic  laws 
there  a  minor  issue  In  1715  the  number  had 
dropped  to  30,000  m  England  and  40,000  m  Scot- 
land In  Ireland,  however,  the  population  was  pre- 
dominantly Catholic  On  them  the  Penal  Laws  in 
the  18th  cent  were  extremely  oppressive  Such 
laws  had  existed  in  Ireland,  as  in  Scotland  and 
England,  from  Elizabeth's  time  By  1695  nearly 
all  the  good  land  of  Ireland  had  been  taken  over 
by  Englishmen,  as  a  result  of  "plantations"  under 
James  I,  Cromwell,  arid  William  III  (see  IRISH  LAND 
QUESTION)  In  that  year  the  Protestant  Irish 
Parliament  made  the  Penal  Laws  harsher  The 
object  was  to  protect  the  English  in  the  possession 
of  their  land  by  changing  conditions  of  inheritance 
and  sale  of  land  and  by  excluding  Catholics  from 
public  life,  so  that  neither  lawyers  nor  Parliament 
could  alter  the  existing  arrangements.  Catholics 
could  neither  teach  their  children  nor  send  them 
abroad,  persons  of  property  could  not  enter  into 
mixed  marriages,  Catholic  property  was  inherited 
equally  among  the  sons  unless  one  was  a  Protestant, 
in  which  case  he  received  all,  a  Catholic  could  not 
inherit  property  if  there  waa  any  Protestant  heir, 
a  Catholic  could  not  possess  arms  or  a  horse  worth 
more  than  £5,  Catholics  could  not  hold  leases  for 
more  than  31  years  and  could  not  make  a  profit 
greater  than  a  third  of  their  rent.  There  might  be 
only  1,100  priests  in  Ireland,  and  all  were  regis- 
tered. No  priest  could  be  educated  in  Ireland,  and 
Catholics  could  not  vote  (1727),  hold  public  office, 
hold  seats  m  the  Irish  Parliament  (1692),  or  prac- 
tice law  Cases  against  Catholics  were  tried  with- 
out juries,  and  bounties  were  given  to  informers 


against  them.  Under  these  restrictions  many  able 
Irishmen  left  the  country,  and  regard  for  the  law 
decbned,  with  even  Protestants  assisting  Catholic 
friends  in  evasion.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
cent  there  was  a  general  mitigation  of  the  treat- 
ment of  Catholics  m  the  British  Isles,  and  tho  long 
process  of  CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION  began  See 
F  A  Gasquet,  A  Short  History  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  England  (1903) ,  Brian  Magee,  The  Eng- 
lish Hecutantu  (1938). 

penance  (pfe'nuns),  SACRAMENT  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Chuich  By  it  the  penitent  (the  person  re- 
ceiving the  sacrament)  is  absolved  of  his  sins  by  his 
confessor  (the  person  hearing  the  confession  and 
conferring  tho  sacrament)  Every  Catholic  is  re- 
quired to  confess  all  his  mortal  (HOI  ious)  Bins  befoi  c 
receiving  communion  and  at  least  once  a  year  Ho 
need  confess  only  the  tuna  he  has  committed  since 
baptism  or  since  his  last  confession.  To  make  the 
sacrament  valid  the  c  oufessor  must  be  a  priest  or  a 
bishop  and  the  penitent  must  have  true  contrition 
for  his  suis  and  a  firm  purpose  of  amendment  Sins 
inadvertently  forgotten  after  a  careful  examination 
of  consc lence  are  included  in  the  ABSOI  UTION  The 
confessor  before  giving  absolution  may  admonish 
the  sinner,  and  he  inflicts  a  penance  (a  punishment 
for  guilt,  usually  consisting  of  some  prajers)  The 
penitent  is  requited  to  make  restitution  for  injuries 
to  others  According  to  a  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  Jesus  instituted  this  sacrament  when  he 
first  appeared  to  the  disciples  after  the  resurrec- 
tion John  20  19-23  In  the  Eastern  churches  con- 
fession is  icquiied  before  communion,  but  there 
has  been  no  development  of  moral  theology  or  of 
casuistry  comparable  to  that  of  the  West  The 
pi  lest  acts  m  the  sacrament  only  as  an  instrument 
of  God,  who  forgives  sins  bv  the  sacrament 
Penang  (punang/),  settlement  (388  sq  mi  ,  pop 
446,422),  NW  Malaya,  on  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
It  consists  of  Penang  island  (108  sq  mi )  and  Prov- 
ince Wellesley  (280  aq  mi ),  a  strip  of  territory  on 
the  Malay  Peninsula  adjacent  to  Penang  island 
The  island  produces  rubber,  coconuts,  and  tin, 
Province  Welleslev  has  tm-amelting  works,  but  is 
largely  agricultural  Well  over  half  the  people  in 
the  settlement  are  Chinese,  Indians  are  numerous, 
less  than  a  third  are  Malays  Occupation  of  Pe- 
nang island  for  the  British  by  Francis  Light  was 
permitted  (1786)  by  the  sultan  of  KBDAH,  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  retake  the  island  (1791), 
the  sultan  ceded  Penang  and  Province  Wellesley  in 
return  for  an  annual  payment  (1800)  In  1826  the 
administration  of  Ponang  was  ( oinbmod  with  those 
of  Singapore  and  Malacca  (see  STiiAirs  SETTLE- 
MENTS) The  early  histoiy  of  Penang  under  the 
British  was  one  of  rapid  growth  in  size  and  com- 
mercial impoitame,  it  was  noon  overshadowed, 
however,  by  Singapore  After  the  dissolution  of 
the  Straits  Settlements,  Periaug  became  (1946) 
part  of  the  union,  later  the  fedeiation  (1918),  of 
Malaya 

Pen  Argyl  (pen*  .ir'jlt),  borough  (pop  4,059),  E  Pa  , 
near  the  Delaware  N  of  East  on,  me  1882  It  has 
slate  quarries  and  textile  factories 
Penarth  (pcnarth'),  urban  district  (1931  pop  17,719, 
1943  estimated  pop  lb,080).  Glamorganshire, 
Waleb  Suburb  of  Cardiff  and  seaside  resort,  it  also 
has  cement  works  and  docks  (part  of  the  port  of 
Garth ff),  from  which  great  quantities  of  coal  are 
shipped 

penstes   see  L\REH  AND  PENATES 
Penbrook,  borough  (pop  3,627),  SE  Pa  ,  near  Har- 

risburg 

pencil.  From  prehistoric  times  lumps  of  colored 
earth  or  chalk  wete  used  as  markers  The  Egyp- 
tians ruled  lines  with  metallic  lead,  as  did  medieval 
moukh  The  so-called  lead  pencil  —a  rod  of  graph- 
ite encased  in  wood — came  into  use  in  the  16th 
cent  At  the  end  of  the  18th  cent  clay  was  com- 
bined with  pulverized  graphite  and  served  as  a 
binder  and  to  secure  different  degrees  of  hardness 
— the  more  cla> ,  the  harder  the  pencil  Today  the 
nuxtuie  is  forced  through  dies,  cut  to  the  required 
length,  and  kiln-fired  The  rods  are  laid  in  grooves 
of  a  thin  board,  a  similar  board  is  placed  over  them, 
and  the  wood  is  shaped  into  pencils  of  round  or 
hexagonal  cross  section  Pencils  are  also  manu- 
factured with  cores  of  coloied  pigments  mixed 
with  c  lay  and  wax  and  of  other  materials 
Penck,  Albrecht  (al'brekht  pgngk'),  1858-1945. 
German  geographer  and  geologist  He  was  pro- 
fessor at  the  Univ  of  Vienna  (1885-1906)  and  at 
the  Univ  of  Berlin  (1906-26)  and  was  director 
(1906-22)  of  the  institutes  of  oceanography  and  of 
geography,  Berlin  He  is  noted  for  his  study  of 
glaciation  (especially  in  the  Alps),  for  his  pioneer 
<  lassification  of  land  forms,  and  for  his  work  in  the 
development  of  modern  regional  geography.  He 
advocated  before  the  International  Geographical 
Congress  a  world  map  on  a  scale  of  1  1,000,000  (see 
MAP)  Outstanding  among  his  many  works  is  Mor- 
phologic der  Erdoberftache  [morphology  of  the  earth's 
surface!  (1894,  rev  ed  ,  1928). 
Pencz,  Georg  (gft'&rk  cents'),  c.  1500-1550.  German 
painter  and  engraver  of  the  Nuremberg  school  He 
probably  studied  with  Dfirer  in  Nuremberg.  He 
waa  banished  in  1625  but  soon  returned.  In  1539 
he  visited  Italy,  where  he  i*  thought  to  have  worked 
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with  Raimondh  Of  his  paintings  the  best  are  por- 
traits, such  as  those  of  Marshal  Schirmer,  Erhard 
Sohwetzer  and  his  wife,  and  Young  Man  (Vienna). 
HIH  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  St  Jerome  are  also 
well  known  Aa  an  engraver  he  ranks  among  the 
best  of  the  German  "Little  Masters  "  Notable 
prints  include  Six  Triumph*  of  Petrarch;  portrait  of 
John  Frederick  I,  elector  of  Saxony,  Life  of  Christ, 
26  plates  SeeW  B  Scott,  Tha  Little  Masters  (1879). 

Penda,  d  655,  king  of  Mercia  (632-55)  His  claim 
to  descent  from  Woden  through  Offa  of  Angel  (prob- 
ably Angeln  in  Schleswig)  is  the  only  one  to  con- 
nect an  English  dynasty  with  its  continental  ances- 
tors In  629  he  fought  the  king  of  Weasex  for  lands 
along  the  Severn,  but  was  still  probably  simply  a 
noble  of  the  Mercian  royal  house  when  he  allied 
himself  with  Caedwalla  or  Cadwallon  of  Wales,  de- 
feated Edwin  of  Northumbria,  and  made  himself 
king  of  Mercia  A  great  fighting  king,  he  was  the 
central  figure  of  English  history  for  nearly  a  gen- 
eration thereafter  He  defeated  and  slew  (642?) 
Oswald  of  Northumbria  and  extended  his  power 
over  Weasox  (646)  and  East  Anglia  (650)  His 
Greater  Mom  a  included  all  the  Midlands  How- 
ever, he  .still  had  an  enemy  in  the  new  king  of 
Northurnbria,  OSWY,  and  in  a  battle  to  destroy  him 
the  powerful  Penda  was  himself  killed  Penda  had 
remained  heathen,  but  at  the  time  of  his  son  Pea- 
da's  marriage  had  consented  to  that  son's  Christian 
baptism  Eight  of  Penda's  descendants  ruled  Mer- 
cia, beginning  with  his  son  Wulfhere 

Pend  d'Oreille  Indiana  (p6nwdura')  [Fr  , -earring], 
tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  the  Sahshan 
linguistic  stock  This  name  is  frequently  given  to 
the  Kalispel  Indians,  but  a  few  authorities  separate 
the  Kalispel  from  the  "true"  Pend  d'Oreille  The 
name  is  derived  from  their  custom  of  wearing  shell 
earrings  In  the  early  19th  cent  the  Kahanel  or 
Pend  d'Oreille  occupied  NW  Montana,  N  Idaho, 
and  NE  Washington  They  then  numbered  some 
1.600  Their  culture  was  like  that  of  the  Spokan 
and  other  tribes  of  the  Plateau  area  Today  the 
Pend  d'Oreillo  live  on  reservations  in  Montana  and 
Washington  In  Washington  they  number  some 
100,  m  Montana  they  live  with  the  Flathead  The 
Pend  d'Oreille  are  also  known  as  the  Earring  Peo- 
ple, the  Ear  Drops,  and  even  the  Hanging  Ears 

pendentive,  in  architecture,  a  constructive  device 
permitting  the  placing  of  a  circular  dome  over  a 
square  room  or  an  elliptual  dome  over  a  rectangu- 
lar room  The  pendentives,  which  are  triangular 
segments  of  a  sphere,  serve  to  nil  the  four  c  orners 
at  the  upper  part  of  such  a  room  They  taper  to 
points  at  the  bottom  and  spread  at  the  top  to  es- 
tablish the  continuous  circular  or  elliptual  base 
needed  for  the  dome  In  masonry  the  pendentives 
thus  receive  the  weight  of  the  dome,  c  onoentrating 
it  at  the  four  corners  where  it  can  be  received  by 
the  piers  l>eneath  Prior  to  the  pcndentive's  de- 
velopment, the  devices  of  corbeling  or  of  squinches 
in  the  corners  of  a  room  were  used  The  first  at- 
tempts at  pendentives  were  made  by  the  Romans 
(3d  (ent  A  D  ),  eg,  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Medic  a  Greater  perfection  was  shown  in  earlv 
Christian  buildings  in  Ravenna,  Italy,  but  full 
achievement  of  the  form  was  reached  only  bv  the 
Byzantines  in  Hagia  Sophia  at  Constantinople 
(bth  cent  >  Pondentives  appear  in  French  and 
Italian  Romanesque  c  hun-hes- and  are  an  invariable 
feature  of  tho  domes  of  the  churches  of  the  Renaib- 
satue 

Fender,  Harold,  1879-,  American  electrical  engi- 
neer, b  Tarboro,  N  C  ,  grad  Johns  Hopkins  (B  A  , 
1898)  He  was  dean  of  the  s<  hool  of  electrical  en- 
gineering at  the  Umv  of  Pennsylvania  from  1923 
In  1903  at  the  Sorbonrie,  Pans,  he  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  a  magnetic  field  around  a  moving 
electrically  charged  body  His  works  include  Elec- 
tnciiy  arid  Magnetism  for  Engineers  (1918-19), 
Direct  Current  Machinery  (1922),  and,  with  8  R 
Warren,  Electric  Circuits  and  Fields  (1943)  He 
was  an  editor  of  several  editions  of  a  handbook  for 
electncal  engineers. 

Pender,  village  (pop  1,135),  co  seat  of  Thurston 
co  ,  NE  Nebr  ,  near  the  Missouri  NN  W  of  Omaha, 
me  1886 

Pendergast,  Thomas  Joseph,  1873-1945,  American 
political  boss,  b  St  Joseph,  Mo  After  holding 
(1899-1910)  minor  political  offices  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo ,  he  became  the  acknowledged  Democratic 
leader  in  city  and  state  In  1934  he  supported 
the  election  of  Harry  S  Truman  to  the  U  8  Senate 
He  was  in  1939  convicted  of  income-tax  evasions 
Released  (1940)  from  Leaven  worth,  paroled  on 
condition  that  he  abstain  from  political  activity 
for  five  >ears,  he  later  faced  sentence  for  criminal 
contempt  of  court,  but  the  U.S  Supreme  Court 
reversed  (1943)  the  decision  against  him  under  the 
statute  of  limitations  See  W  B.  Reddig,  Tom's 
Town  (1947),  M  M  Milhgan,  The  Inside  Story  of 
the  Pendergast  Machine  (1948) 

Pendleton,  Edmund  (pen'dultun),  1721-1803,  Amer- 
ican Revolutionary  patriot  and  Virginia  jurist,  b. 
Carolina  co  ,  Va.  He  began  law  practice  in  1745 
and  in  1752  waa  elected  to  the  Virginia  house  of 
burgesses,  where,  though  a  leading  conservative,  he 
became  outstanding  in  the  patriot  cause.  Pendle- 
ton waa  a  member  of  the  Virginia  committee  of  cor- 
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respondence,  delegate  to  the  First  Continental 
Congress  (1774),  president  of  the  Virginia  com- 
mittee of  safety  (1775),  and  president  of  the  con- 
vention (1776)  which  adopted  his  resolution  in- 
structing Virginia  delegates  to  the  Contmenta 
Congress  to  propose  independence  from  Britain 
After  independent  e  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
new  house  of  delegates  With  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  George  Wythe  he  completed  (1779)  the  re- 
vision of  the  state's  laws  and  was  president  of  tho 
court  of  appeals  (1779-89)  and  of  the  reorganized 
supreme  court  of  appeals  from  1789  till  his  death 
In  1788  he  presided  over  the  state  convention 
which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution  and  in  his 
later  years  supported  Jefferson's  liberal  policies 
See  biography  by  R  L  Hilldrup  (1939) 

Pendletoa,  George  Hunt,  1825-89,  American  polit- 
ical leader,  b  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  groat-grandnephew 
of  Edmund  Pendleton  Educated  at  Cincinnati 
College  and  abroad,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio 
bar  in  1847  and  served  (1854-56)  in  the  state  sen- 
ate He  was  an  anti-war  Democrat  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  (1857-65)  and  tho  vice  presi- 
dential candidate  on  the  unsuccessful  Democratic 
ticket  headed  bv  Gen  G  B  McClellan  m  the  Civil 
War  election  of  1864  Pendleton  advocated  the  so- 
called  Ohio  Idea — to  pay  in  greenbacks  those  gov- 
ernment bonds  not  specifying  payment  in  specie 
(see  GREENBACK)  ,  this  stand  doubtless  c  ost  him  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination  in  1868  After 
his  defeat  by  Rutherford  B  Hayes  for  the  gover- 
norship of  Ohio  in  1869,  he  waa  president  of  the 
Kentuc  ky  Central  RR  until  1879,  when  he  returned 
to  Congress  as  U  8  Senator  from  Ohio  He  secured 
the  adoption  of  legislation  introducing  competitive 
examinations  m  the  CIVIL  SERVICE  For  tins  and 
his  support  of  other  reform  measures  the  Demo- 
cratic party  m  Ohio  denied  him  renomination,  and 
in  1885  President  Cleveland  appointed  him  min- 
ister to  Germany,  which  post  he  held  till  his  death 
in  Brussels,  Belgium 

Pendleton.  1  Residential  town  (pop  1.681)  E  cen- 
tral Ind  ,  NE  of  Indianapolis,  settled  1826  It  IB 
the  seat  of  a  state  reformatory  2  City  (pop 
8,847),  co  seat  of  Umatilla  co  ,  NE  Oregon,  on  the 
Umatilla  river  and  SW  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash  , 
founded  1869  on  the  old  Oregon  Trail,  laid  out  1870, 
me  1880  It  is  a  shipping  center  for  a  wheat- 
raising  and  sheep  and  cattle  area,  has  flour  and 
woolen  mills,  and  manufactures  saddles  and  har- 
ness Near  by  are  Umatilla  National  Forest  and 
the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation  Indians  from 
the  reservation  take  part  in  the  annual  Pendleton 
Roundup  m  September  An  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  of  Oregon  State  College  and  the 
Eastern  Oregon  State  Hospital  are  here  3  Town 
(pop  1,278),  NW  S  C  ,  near  the  Senec  a  river,  NW 
of  Anderson,  in  a  farm  and  livestock  area,  founded 
in  the  late  18th  cent 

Pend  Oreille  (p6n"dura'),  river,  N  Idaho,  draining 
Pend  Oreille  Lake  It  flows  W  and  NW  into  Wash- 
ington and  then  into  Canada,  where  it  joins  the 
Columbia  near  the  International  boundarv  It  is 
also  sometimes  called  part  of  the  CLARK  FORK 

Pend  Oreille  Lake  (nftn*dura')i  66 mi  long,  N  Idaho, 
largest  lake  m  Idaho  Fed  by  the  Clark  Fork  and 
drained  by  tho  Pend  Oreille  river,  the  lake  with  its 
irregular  shore  lino  and  the  surrounding  national 
forost-s  is  a  place  of  beauty  as  well  as  a  landmark 
in  a  farming,  lumbering,  and  mining  region 

Pendragon,  uther,  father  of  King  Arthur   see  AK- 

THl'IUAN   LEUEND 

pendulum,  a  weight  (bob)  suspended  from  a  fixed 
point  so  that  it  can  vibrate  in  an  arc  determined  by 
its  momentum  and  the  force  of  gravity  The  length 
of  a  pendulum  is  the  distance  from  the  point  of  sus- 
pension to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  bob  Chance 
observation  of  a  swinging  churth  lamp  led  Galileo 
to  find  that  a  pendulum  made  every  snmg  in  the 
same  time,  a  fact  whu  h  he  used  in  measuring  time 
in  Ilia  astronomical  studies  His  experiments 
showed  that  the  longer  the  pendulum,  the  longer  is 
the  time  of  its  swing  Chnstiaan  Huvgens  deter- 
mined the  exac  t  relation  between  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  and  the  time  of  vibration  and  m  1073 
devised  a  practical  means  of  making  a  pendulum 
control  the  speed  with  which  a  clock  mechanism 
runs  down  after  winding  This  impetus  to  clock- 
making  resulted  not  only  in  the  development  of 
many  types  of  clock,  such  as  the  "wag  at  the  wall," 
the  grandfather  c  lock,  and  the  banjo  clock,  but  aKo 
in  the  application  of  pendulum  control  to  other 
mechanisms  Metal  pendulums  are  lengthened  by 
heat,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  temperature 
changes,  compensation  pendulums  have  been  de- 
vised, many  of  them  operating  by  the  opposite  ex- 
pansion of  different  metals  in  compound  (gridiron) 
rods  Forces  acting  on  the  bob  affect  its  swing 
Since  gravity  vanes  from  place  to  place,  the  pen- 
dulum has  been  used  to  determine  the  shape  and 
mass  of  the  earth  It  measures  the  intensity  of 
gravity  In  the  seismograph  (see  SEISMOLOGY),  a 
pendulum  registers  the  direction  of  an  earthquake 
In  1851  J.  B  L  Foucault  demonstrated  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  by  suspending  in  the  Pantheon  m 
Pans  a  200-foot  pendulum  that  traced  its  path  in 
sand  on  tho  floor  A  pendulum  made  to  swing  m  a 
circle,  describing  a  cone,  is  called  a  conical  pendu- 
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lum.  la  the  torsion  pendulum  the  bob  vibrates  bv 
twisting  and  untwisting,  as  in  the  balance  wheel  of 
a  watch. 

P«nelop«  (punc'lupe),  in  Greek  legend,  Queen  of 
Ithaca  She  was  the  wife  of  Odysseus  and  the 
mother  of  Telemachus  In  the  Odyssey  she  is  pic- 
tured as  a  chaste  and  faithful  wife  When  Odysseus 
was  away,  she  was  surrounded  by  suitors  who  tried 
to  persuade  her  that  he  would  never  return  She 
agreed  to  choose  another  husband  when  she  fin- 
ished weaving  Laertes'  shroud,  but  this  was  never 
done  —  for  she  unraveled  by  night  what  she  wove 
by  day  At  last  her  strategem  was  disc  ovored,  and 
the  suitors  were  enraged  She  promised  to  rnarrj 
the  man  \v  ho  <  ould  bend  the  peat  bow  of  Od>  Hseua 
None  of  the  suitors  could  do  this,  but  Odysseus, 
who  had  returned  disguised  as  a  beggar,  bent  the 
bow,  then  killed  all  the  suitors 

Penetanguishene  (pf*'n"iitangy'gUBhen,  -gwushen'), 
town  (pop  4,521)  S  Ont  ,  on  Georgian  Bay  and 
NNW  of  Toronto  Settled  under  the  French  re- 
gime, it  still  has  a  large  French  population  It  is  a 
port  with  extensive  lumber  industries  A  provincial 
establishment  for  the  criminal  insane  is  here. 

Peneuc  (pmf'us),  river,  134  mi  long,  N  Greece, 
in  Thessaly  It  rises  in  the  Pindus  mts  and  flows 
generally  E  past  Lamsa  and  through  the  valley  of 
TKMPK  into  the  Aegean  Sea  It  has  also  been 
known  as  the  Salambria 

Penfield,  Edward,  1866-1925,  American  illustrator 
and  painter,  b  Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  studied  at  the  Art 
Students  League  of  New  York  Ho  was  the  origi- 
nator in  America  of  the  colored  poster,  in  which  art 
he  excelled  From  1891  to  1901  he  was  art  editor 
and  illustrator  for  Harper's  Magaeme  and  Harper's 
Weekly  His  designs  were  forceful  in  their  original- 
ity and  humor  He  wrote  Holland  Sketches  (1907) 
and  Spanish  Sketches  (1911) 

Penge  (penj),  urban  district  (1931  pop  27,771,  1947 
estimated  pop  25,080),  Kent,  England,  near  Croy- 
don  It  m  a  suburb  of  London 

penguin  (pSng'gwm,  p£n'-),  flightless  swimming  and 
diving  bird  with  a  white  breast  and  gray  or  gray- 
blue  back,  found  m  the  Southern  Hemisphere  from 
the  antarctic  region  to  the  Galapagos  Islands  On 
land  the  birds  usually  walk  upright,  but  some  can 
travel  faster  over  the  ice  and  snow  on  their  stom- 
achs by  using  their  wings  and  feet  The  wings  are 
stiff,  flattened,  and  unjomted  Whon  the  bird  swims, 
the  wings  are  moved  simultaneously  by  muscles 
attached  to  the  enlarged  shoulder  blades  The 
webbed  feet  are  used  only  for  stopping  or  steering 
in  the  water  Small  feathers  cover  the  body,  and 
when  oiled  they  form  a  waterproof  protection 
Most  penguins  feed  on  fish,  but  some  eat  moliuska 
and  crustaceans  Hordes  of  Cape  or  jackass  pen- 
guins breed  on  Dassen  Island,  South  Africa  The 
blue  penguin  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  the 
smallest  penguin,  and  the  emperor  (3-4  ft  )  is  the 
largest  The  emperor  and  the  king  penguins  are 
antarctic  birds  which  incubate  their  single  egg  on 
the  top  of  tho  foot  in  a  fold  of  skin 

penicillin  (p8"nlsl'lln),  antibiotic  substance  secreted 
by  certain  strains  of  the  mold  Peniedlium  notatum 
It  waa  discovered  by  Sir  Alexander  FLEMING,  and 
its  antibacterial  powers  and  nontoxicity  to  humans 
wore  established  bv  1941  through  studies  by  Sir 
II  W  Florej  ,  E  B  Cham,  and  others  The  value 
of  the  drug  in  the  prophylactic  and  therapeutic 
treatment  of  war  casualties  was  recognized,  and 
production  was  begun  in  England  and  the  United 
States  The  mold  was  original  1\  grown  in  glass  jars 
containing  a  nutrient  fluid,  the  peni(  ilhn  collecting 
on  the  surface  This  method  proved  too  slow  to 
meet  the  demands  for  the  new  drug  Mold  strains 
of  greater  productivity  were  developed,  and  in  1943 
the  fermentation  (or  submerged-culture)  process 
was  adopted  Wood  shavings  impregnated  with 
mold  are  placed  in  tall  metal  tanks  and  a  nutrient 
fluid  (usually  corn-«teep  liquor)  is  introduced  at 
the  top  The  fluid  filters  down  through  the  shav- 
ings, is  collected  at  tho  bottom,  and  the  penicillin  is 
extracted  from  it  When  dried  and  purified,  penicil- 
lin is  a  white  crystalline  powder  The  production 
and  allocation  of  the  drug  were  controlled  by  the 
War  Production  Board,  which  did  not  lift  quota 
restric  tions  on  civilian  supplies  until  March,  1945 
Penicillin  has  proved  effective  in  treatment  of- 
streptococcal  and  staphylococcal  infections  re- 
sistant to  the  sulphonamidcs  Gas  gangrene,  men- 
ingitis, pneumonia,  gonorrhea,  syphilis,  and  some 
forms  of  bacterial  endocarditis  are  among  the 
diseases  which  have  been  successfully  treated  with 


penicillin,  several  types  of  which,  differing  in  all- 
over  and  specific  antibiotic  potency,  are  produced 
by  the  mold  Though  penicillin  G  has  been 
synthesized  in  minute  quantities,  the  precise  mo- 
lecular structure  of  penicillin  is  still  unknown 
The  introduction  of  penicillin  spurred  research  and 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  other  antibiotic 
substances 

Peniel  (peul'ul),  variant  of  PKNUBL  1. 

Pemkese  Island:  see  ELIZABETH  ISLANDS 

Peninnah  (penln'u)  [Heb.,-  coral],  wife  of  Elkaaah. 
1  Sam  1  2 

Peninsular  campaign,  April-July,  1862,  of  the  Civil 
War  It  was  the  attempt  of  the  Union  Army  of  the 
Potomac  under  Gen.  G.  B.  McCuEUAN  to  capture 
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Richmond,  Va  ,  by  way  of  the  peninsula  between 
the  York  and  James  rivers  Early  m  April,  1862, 
McClellan  had  about  100,000  men  at  Fort  Monroe 
Instead  of  trying  to  break  through  the  Confederate 
Line  across  the  peninsula,  he  prepared  to  besiege 
Yorktown,  the  strongest  point  in  the  line  Gen 
J  E  Johnston,  the  commanding  Confederate, 
evacuated  Yorktown  (May  3)  just  as  McClellan 
had  completed  his  preparations  An  indecisive, 
though  severely  contested,  rear-guard  action  was 
fought  at  Williamsburg  (May  5)  as  the  Confeder- 
ates retired  on  Richmond  The  evacuation  of 
Yorktown  opened  up  the  York  river  to  the  Union 
fleet,  and  on  May  16  McClellan  established  his 
base  at  White  House  Landing  (c  20  mi  E  of  Rich- 
mond) on  the  Pamunkey  river,  which  joins  with 
the  Mataponv  river  to  form  the  York  Meanwhile, 
the  Union  advance  into  the  interior  forced  the 
Confederates  to  abandon  Norfolk  (May  10),  where 
they  destroyed  their  formidable  ironclad,  the  Vir- 
ginia (see  MONITOR  AND  MEBBIMAC),  thus  opening 
up  the  James  river  Federal  gunboats  then  con- 
trolled the  James  as  far  as  Drewrys  Bluff  (9  mi  S 
of  Richmond),  where  Confederate  batteries  re- 
pulsed them  on  May  15  McClellan  soon  had  his 
army  straddled  across  the  Chickahommy  river 
near  Richmond  8  P  Homtzelman's  3d  Corps  and 
E  D  Keyes's  4th  were  on  the  S  side,  W  B  Frank- 
lin's 6th  Corps,  Fitz-John  Porter's  5th,  and  E  V 
Sumner's  2d,  on  the  N  Irvin  McDowell's  Army 
of  the  Rappahannock  (formerly  the  1st  Corps), 
which  had  been  loft  before  Washington,  was  to 
march  8  from  its  position  near  Fredencksburg  and 
unite  with  the  right  wing  N  of  the  Chickahommy 
McClellan  would  then  move  against  the  inferior 
forces  of  Johnston  However,  the  brilliant  cam- 
paign of  T  J  (Stonewall)  JACKSON  in  the  Shen- 
andoah  Valley  caused  the  diversion  of  McDowell's 
corps  from  the  army  threatening  Richmond  Late 
in  May  heavy  rains  swelled  the  Chickahommy  so 
that  communication  between  the  two  wings  of 
McClellan 's  army  became  precarious  On  May  31 
Johnston  moved  against  the  left  wing  (Kcyes  and 
Hemtzelman),  where  the  lines  extended  to  Fair 
Oaks,  a  railroad  station  c  6  mi  E  of  Richmond 
In  the  ensuing  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  or  Seven  Pines 
(May  31-June  1,  1802),  the  Confederate  attack, 
led  by  James  Longstreet,  was  badly  executed 
With  the  help  of  John  Sedgwick's  division  of 
Sumner's  corps,  which  managed  to  cross  the  river, 
the  Union  left  wing  held  its  ground  Johnston, 
severely  wounded  on  May  31,  was  succeeded  on 
June  1  by  Gen  R  E  Lee,  who  withdrew  t  he  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  to  Richmond  Lee's  subse- 
quent offensive  m  the  SEVEN  DAYS  BATTLES  closed 
the  campaign  See  K  P  Williams,  Lincoln  Finds  a 
General  (1949) 

Peninsular  War,  1808-14,  fought  by  France  against 
Great  Britain,  Portugal,  and  Spanish  guerrillas  in 
the  Iberian  Peninsula  The  conflict  •was  precipi- 
tated when  Portugal  refused  to  comply  with  Napo- 
leon's CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM  By  a  secret  conven- 
tion reached  at  Fontamebleau  (Oct  ,  1807),  Spam 
agreed  to  support  France  against  Portugal,  which 
was  occupied  by  a  French  army  under  Andoche 
JUNOT  (Nov  ,  1807),  King  JOHN  VI  and  his  family 
having  fled  to  Brazil  without  resisting  Napoleon 
now  began  a  series  of  backhanded  maneuvers  to 
secure  Spam  for  France  French  troops  seized 
Pamplona  and  Barcelona  (Feb ,  1808),  and  on 
March  23  Marshal  Joachim  MURAT  entered  Ma- 
drid Meanwhile,  a  palace  revolution  (March  19) 
had  deposed  King  CHARLES  IV  and  his  favorite, 
GODOY,  and  placed  FERDINAND  VII  on  the  throne 
However,  both  Charles  and  Ferdinand  were  lured 
into  French  territory  and  forced  to  abdicate  (May 
6-6)  An  uprising  in  Madrid  (May  2)  was  drowned 
in  blood  by  Murat,  and  on  June  15  Napoleon's 
brother  Joseph  BONAPARTE  was  proclaimed  king 
of  Spam  The  Spanish  now  rose  m  revolt  through- 
out the  country  When  the  insurrectionists  cap- 
tured (July  23)  a  French  force  dispatched  to  seize 
Seville,  King  Joseph  evacuated  Madrid  (Aug  1) 
and  withdrew  beyond  the  Ebro  Another  French 
force  was  repulsed  by  Jose  de  PALAFOX  in  his 
heroic  defense  of  Saragossa  (June-Aug  )  In  Portu- 
gal, where  revolt  had  also  broken  out,  a  British 
expeditionary  force  under  Arthur  Wellesley  (later 
duke  of  WELLINGTON)  landed  m  Aug  ,  1808,  and 
defeated  Junot  at  Vimeiro  (Aug  21)  Cut  off  from 
Joseph's  army,  Junot  negotiated  a  convention  at 
Cmtra  (Aug  30),  surrendering  Lisbon  in  return 
for  repatriation  of  his  troops  by  British  ships 
With  Sir  John  MOOBE  as  commander  in  chief,  the 
British  now  invaded  Spam,  thus  beginning  a  long 
series  of  seesaw  campaigns  Napoleon  hastened 
personally  to  Spam  with  more  than  200,000  troops, 
stormed  Madrid  (Dec  3,  1808),  had  Marshal 
Lannes  lay  siege  to  Saragossa,  and  ordered  Marshal 
Soult  to  pursue  Moore,  who  had  retreated  into 
Gahcia  Soult  was  repulsed  long  enough  at 
Corufia  (Jan  16,  1809)  to  permit  the  British  to 
embark  Saragossa,  which  Paiafox  had  held  for 
two  months  at  the  cost  of  50,000  lives,  fell  in  Feb  , 
1809  In  April.  Wellesley  arrived  in  Lisbon  to  take 
charge  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  forces  there 
He  drove  the  French  out  of  Portugal,  invaded 
Spain,  and  with  the  help  of  a  Spanish  army  de- 
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feated  the  French  under  Joseph  at  Talavera  (July 
27-28)  Driven  back  into  Portugal  by  Andr6 
MASBENA,  whom  he  repulsed  at  Busaaoo  (Sept , 
1810),  he  retired  behind  a  strong  fortified  line 
centered  at  Torres  Vedrae  Lacking  supplies, 
Massena  again  retreated  into  Spam  (March-April, 
1811),  meanwhile  Soult  had  marched  N  from 
Cadiz  to  join  Mass6na,  but  their  junction  was 
prevented  by  Wellington  and  William  Carr  BEREB- 
PORD  at  Fuontes  de  Ofioro  and  at  Albuera  (May, 
1811)  Early  in  1812  Wellington  attacked  once 
more,  and  on  July  22  he  inflicted  decisive  defeat 
on  the  French  under  MARMONT  at  Salamanca  He 
briefly  occupied  Madrid  (Aug  -Oct ,  1812),  but 
retreated  to  Ciudad  Rodngo  when  the  French,  who 
had  had  time  to  consolidate  their  armies,  counter- 
attacked from  throe  directions  Placed  in  com- 
mand of  all  the  allied  forces  in  the  pemn&ula, 
Wellington  took  the  offensive  in  May,  1813,  routed 
the  French  under  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Marshal 
Jourdan  at  Vitona  (June  21),  and  pushed  them 
back  into  France  In  October,  Wellington  invaded 
France  He  laid  siege  to  Bayonne,  heroically  de- 
fended by  Soult,  and  had  reached  Toulouse,  when 
on  April  12,  1814,  news  of  Napoleon's  abdication 
arrived,  the  Peninsular  War  was  ended  It  had 
immeasurably  raised  Britain's  military  prestige 
and  had  contributed  heavily  to  Napoleon's  down- 
fall The  war  marked  the  lowest  point  of  decline 
and  degradation  for  the  Spanish  Bourbon  dynasty, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  people  asserted  itself 
in  fearless  guerrilla  warfare  against  the  French 
oppressors  In  Latin  America,  the  war  served  as 
detonator  for  the  revolutions  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  who  were  then  beginning  the  struggle  for 
independence  The  brutal  impact  of  the  war  on 
the  common  people  of  Spain  was  the  theme  of  a 
celebrated  series  of  etchings  by  Francisco  de  GOYA 
There  are  histories  of  the  Peninsular  War  by  Robert 
Southey  (3  vols  ,  1823-32),  W  F  P  Napier  (1850), 
H  R  Clinton  (3d  ed  ,  1890),  and  C  W  C  Oman 
(7  vols  ,  1902-30) 

Pemtentes  (po'nfttfn'toz),  secret  lay  order  in  the 
US  Southwest,  particularly  New  Mexico,  noted 
for  flagellating  rites  in  Holy  Week  It  arose  from 
the  third  order  of  the  Franc  iscans  and  is  sometimes 
tailed  Los  Hermanos  Pemtentes  del  Toner  Orden 
de  Franc  iscanos  Though  condemned  m  1889  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Sante  Fe,  the 
Penitent*  customs  still  persist  in  many  of  the 
small  villages  of  New  Mexico  The  ceremony  in- 
volves the  carrying  of  heavy  wooden  crosses  by 
penitents,  who  are  beaten  by  heavy  cord  On  Good 
Friday  the  rites  culminate  with  a  crucifixion  The 
rites  nave  been  observed  by  very  few  outsiders 
See  A  C  Henderson,  brothers  of  Light  (1937). 

penitential  psalms   see  PSALMS 

penitentiary   see  PRISON 

Penitent  Thief   see  GOOD  THIEF. 

penmanship*  see  HANDWRITING 

Penn,  John,  1729-95,  lieutenant  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, b  London  A  grandson  of  William  Penn, 
he  was  the  last  proprietary  official  of  the  colony 
He  was  under  the  domination  of  the  Penn  family 
in  his  two  administrations  (1763-71,  1773-76)  In 
his  time  Pennsylvania  was  torn  by  a  bitter  struggle 
between  those  who  favored  proprietary  govern- 
ment and  those  who  sought  to  end  it  A  troubled 
career  was  capped  by  the  intense  dislike  of  most  of 
his  colonial  subjects  caused  by  his  loyalty  to  Eng- 
land m  the  American  Revolution  Ho  lost  power 
m  1776 

Penn,  John,  1740?-1788,  American  Revolutionary 
patriot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
b  Caroline  co  ,  Va  Ponn,  a  lawyer,  moved  (1774) 
to  North  Carolina  and  was  (1770-80)  a  delegate 
to  the  Continental  Congress 

Penn,  Thomas,  1702-75,  colonial  proprietor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, b  Bristol,  England,  son  of  William  Peiin 
Coming  to  Philadelphia,  he  managed  (1732-41) 
the  proprietary  rights  he  inherited  with  his  two 
brothers  and  thereaftei  remained  m  charge  of  the 
colony's  busmews  in  England  His  letteis  to  his 
governors  are  of  historical  significance 

Penn,  Sir  William,  1621-70,  British  admiral  He 
served  m  the  Irish  fleet  in  the  service  of  Parliament 
and  in  1651  assisted  m  the  pursuit  of  the  fleet  of 
Prince  RUPERT  in  the  Mediterranean  He  com- 
manded part  of  the  fleet  m  the  first  war  against  the 
Dutch  (see  DUTCH  WARS)  and  in  1664  was  made 
commander  m  chief  of  the  fleet  which  set  out  for 
the  West  Indies  and  captured  the  island  of  Jamaica 
(1655)  The  cause  of  Penn's  arrest  on  his  return  to 
England  has  never  been  definitely  established  It 
probably  had  nothing  to  do  with  Penn's  secret 
negotiations  with  the  eiiled  king,  who,  when  re- 
stored to  the  throne,  knighted  Penn  (1660)  and 
made  him  a  commissioner  of  the  navy,  in  this 
latter  capacity  he  was  associated  with  Samuel 
Pepys,  who  speaks  of  Penn  with  vituperation  m 
his  famous  diary.  Penn  served  as  second  in  com- 
mand to  the  duke  of  York  (later  James  II)  m  the 
action  of  the  fleet  in  1665  and  retired  to  shore  duty 
when  the  duke  was  relieved  of  command  Penn 
was  the  father  of  William  Penn,  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania  See  Granville  Penn,  Memorials  , . . 
of  Sir  William  Penn  (1833). 

Penn,  William,  1644-1718,  English  Quaker,  founder 


of  Pennsylvania,  b.  London,  England;  son  of  Sir 
William  Penn  At  Oxford,  Penn  showed  religious 
scruples  and  was  expelled  (1662) ,  he  was  then  sent 
by  his  father  to  the  Continent  to  overcome  his 
penchant  for  Quakerism  Though  he  spent  some 
time  at  the  French  court,  he  continued  to  study 
theology  and  to  search  for  religious  truth  It  was 
m  Ireland,  while  holding  an  office  under  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  that  he  became  a  staunch 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  He  was  im- 
prisoned (1668)  for  writing  a  tract  (The  Sandy 
Foundation  Shaken)  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  but,  undaunted,  he  wrote  No  Cross,  No 
Crown  and  Innocency  with  Her  Open  Byes  m  the 
Tower  He  preached  in  England,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Germany  and  wrote  numerous  tracts  Penn 
argued  ably  for  freedom  of  conscience  and  sought 
to  create  a  haven  in  America  for  the  Friends 
Becoming  one  of  the  trustees  of  West  Jersey,  he 
helped  draw  up  a  liberal  charter  for  the  Quakers 


settling  there,  and  with  &everal  others  he  acquired 
East  Jersey  (see  NEW  JERSEY)  In  payment  of  a 
debt  owed  his  father,  he  obtained  (1681)  from 


King  Charles  II  a  charter  for  Pennsylvania  (named 
by  the  king)  for  the  establishment  of  his  "holy 
experiment,  a  colony  where  religious  and  political 
freedom  could  flourish  After  acquiring  (1682) 
the  Three  Lower  Counties-on-t he- Delaware  (pre«- 
ent  Delaware)  from  the  duke  of  York  (later  James 
II),  Penn  came  to  his  province  in  1682  and  laid  out 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  He  framed  for  his  colony 
a  liberal  government  He  also  established  the 
friendly  relations  with  the  Indians  that  were  to 
distinguish  the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania  Re- 
turning to  England  (1684)  ho  asserted  his  boundary 
claims  against  Charles  CALVERT,  3d  Lord  Balti- 
more Penn's  friendship  with  the  deposed  James 
II  led  to  his  being  accused  of  treason,  and  the 
crown  took  and  held  (1592-94)  his  colony  Penn 
continued  writing  religious  and  political  tracts  ami 
preached  extensively  Difficulties  in  Pennsylvania 
caused  his  return  there  for  a  short  time  (1699  - 1701 ) 
The  actions  of  his  steward  led  to  a  new  imprison- 
ment, and  his  last  years  were  fraught  with  gnof 
over  the  difficulties  of  his  colony  anci  troubles  con- 
cerning his  son  WilbamPenn  A  stroke  of  apoplox> 
in  1712  removed  him  from  active  life  See  biog- 
raphies by  S  G  Fmher  (1900),  Bonamy  Dobree 
(1932),  C  E  Vulhamy  (1934),  and  W  I  Hull 
(1937),  Arthur  Pound,  The  Penns  of  Pennsylvania 
and  England  (1932),  E  C  ()  Beatty,  William  Penn 
as  Social  Philosopher  (1939) 

Penn,  borough  (pop  1,081),  Westmoreland  co  ,  S\\ 
Pa,  SE  of  Pittsburgh,  laid  out  1859,  m<  1K(>5 

Pennacook  Indians  (po'nukdok),  group  of  North 
American  Indian  tribes  v>f  Algonqman  linguistic 
stock  Although  of  the  Eastern  Woodlands  culture' 
area,  they  depended  to  a  large  extent  on  sea  food 
In  the  early  17th  cent  thev  occupied  NE  Massa- 
chusetts, SW  New  Hampshire,  and  SW  Maine 
They  then  numbered  some  3,000,  but  In  1071 
smallpox  and  wars  had  reduced  them  to  some  1 ,250 
Most  of  the  Pennacook  remained  neutral  m  King 
Philip's  war  (1675),  but  when  200  of  them  wore 
treacherously  seized  (1676),  the  remainder  fled  to 
Canada  and  to  the  West,  the  survivors  of  tho 
western  group  settled  with  the  Malucan.  The 
Pennacook  in  Canada  first  settled  near  Quebec , 
but  in  1700  this  group  moved  to  St  Franc  is,  where 
they  joined  the  exiled  Abnaki  The  two  tnbo»  be- 
came bitter  enemies  of  the  English 

Pennamite  Wars  The  first  permanent  settlement 
of  Connecticut  colonists  in  the  WYOMING  VALLEY 
in  Pennsylvania  (1769)  brought  rivalry  between 
the  Yankee  and  the  Pennsylvania  settlers  The 
First  Pennarnite  War  (1769-71)  did  not  solve  the 
problem,  nor  did  the  brief  skirmish  between  the 
rivals  in  1775  After  Pennsylvania's  petition  to  the 
Continental  Congress  for  settlement  of  the  dispute, 
a  decision  was  made  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania 
(1782),  but  it  brought  on  the  Second  Pennamite 
War  (1784)  when  the  Connecticut  settlers  refused 
to  leave  After  1800,  however,  Connecticut  yielded 
to  Pennsylvania's  claims 

Pennell,  Joseph  (pc'nul),  1860-1926,  American  il- 
lustrator, etcher,  lithographer,  and  author,  b 
Philadelphia,  studied  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Much  of  his  time  was  spent  in 
Europe,  particularly  m  London,  where  he  was 
greatly  influenced  by  Whistler  He  is  one  of  the 
foremoht  American  graphic  artists  Among  his 
outstanding  book  illustrations  are  those  for  several 
volumes  on  travel  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Robins 
Pennell  (1855-1936),  W  D  Howell's  Tuscan  Cities, 
Washington  Irving's  Alhambra,  and  Henry  James's 
Little  lour  in  France  His  subjects  are  chiefly 
landscapes  and  architectural  views,  and  his  art  is 
distinguished  for  its  simplicity,  artistry,  technical 
perfection,  and  illustrative  quality  He  IB  repre- 
sented by  etchings,  drawings,  and  lithographs  in 
the  Luxembourg  Museum,  Pans,  the  Uffizi;  Gallery 
of  Modern  Art,  Venice,  Gallery  of  Modern  Art, 
Rome,  British  Museum  and  the  Guildhall,  London, 
Royal  Gallery,  Brussels,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D  C.,  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Booklyu 
Museum,  Brooklyn,  N  Y  ;  and  elsewhere  He  was 
a  member  (1909)  of  the  National  Academy  of 
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Design  and  of  numerous  European  societies  and 
was  a  lecturer  on  illustration  at  the  Blade  School  of 
Art,  London,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  South 
Kensington.  His  publications  include  An  Italian 
Pilgrimage  (1886),  Our  Sentimental  Journey  through 
France  and  Italy  (1888),  Pen  Drawings  and  Pen 
Draughtsmen  (1889),  Modern  Illustration  (1895), 
Lithographs  of  New  York  (1905),  Etchers  and  Etch- 
ing (1919),  Adventures  of  an  Illustrator  (1925), 
and,  with  his  wife,  a  biography  of  James  McNeill 
Whistler  ( 1 908)  See  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph 
Pennell  (2  vots  ,  1929)  by  his  wife 

Penner  (pfi'nur),  river,  c  350  mi  long,  rising  in  NE 
Mysore  state,  E  central  India  It  flows  N  and  E 
through  Madras  state  to  empty  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  Of  the  ports  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Nellore  is  the  c hief 

Pennine  Chain  (pe'nln),  long  hill  range,  sometimes 
called  the  "backbone  of  England,"  extending  from 
the  Cheviot  Hills  to  the  Peak  m  NW  Derbyshire 
It  appears  in  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  Dur- 
ham, Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire,  and  Nottinghamshire  Tho  range 
consists  of  a  series  of  upland  blocks,  separated  by 
transverse  valleys  (Tyne,  Tees,  and  Aire)  The 
scenery  is  notable  Lakes  are  few,  there  are 
caverns,  and  several  chasms  are  more  than  300  ft 
m  depth  Cross  Fell  (2,930  ft )  is  the  highest  peak 
On  the  Continent  the  name  Permmea  is  applied  to 
the  Pennine  Alps  (see  ALPS) 

Penmngton,  borough  (pop.  1,492),  W  NJ,  N  of 
Trenton,  settled  1708,  me  1890  It  is  the  seat  of 
Penmngton  School  for  boys  (1838) 

Pennington  Gap,  town  (pop  1,990),  extreme  SW 
Va  ,  in  the  Cumberlands  near  the  Ky  line,  m  a 
truck  area,  im  1891  or  1892 

Pennituken  (pCnsd'km),  township  (pop  17,745), 
SW  NJ,  near  Camden,  settled  1840,  me.  1892 

Pennsboro,  town  (pop  1,738),  NW  W  Va  ,  E  of 
Parkersburg,  settled  in  the  early  1800s  It  is  an 
important  market  and  shipping  center  for  the  sur- 
rounding farm,  oil,  and  gas  area 

Pennsburg,  borough  (pop  1,648),  Montgomery  ro  , 
SE  Pa,  NW  of  Philadelphia,  settled  1840,  me 
1887 

Penns  Grove,  residential  borough  (pop  6,488),  SW 
N  J  ,  on  the  Delaware  opposite  Wilmington,  set- 
tled 1075,  me  1894 

Pennsville,  unincorporated  village  (pop  1,864),  SW 
N  J  ,  on  the  Delaware,  opposite  New  Caatle,  Del  , 
with  which  it  is  connected  bv  ferry 

Pennsylvania  (pe'nsulva'nv  u)  [New  Latin,  =  Penn's 
wood],  state  (45,333  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop  9,900.180, 
1949  estimated  pop  10,633,000) ,  NE  United  States, 
one  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  and  one  of  tho 
Thirteen  Colonies  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  bv 
Lake  Krie  and  New  York,  on  the  ea>t  by  tho  wind- 
ing Delaware  river,  whuh  separates  it  from  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  on  the  south  by  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  West  Virginia,  and  on  the  west  by 
West  Virginia  and  Ohio  HARRISBTTRO,  midway  be- 
tween the  metropolitan  areas  of  PHII  ADEI  PHIA  and 
PITTSBURGH,  is  the  capital  Except  for  coastal 
plains  SE  of  Philadelphia  and  around  Lake  Erie, 
the  state  is  a  succession  of  mountains  and  rolling 
hills  with  narrow  valleys  Mountain  ridges  rise 
from  the  Delaware  river  into  the  piedmont,  with 
the  parallel  ranges  of  the  Blue  Mts  and  Allegheny 
Mts  occupying  the  centra.)  portion  of  the  state 
Uplands  of  the  plateau  extend  to  the  western  bor- 
der The  groat  forests  and  lush  vegetation  which 
once  covered  the  entire  state  were  transformed  dur- 
ing the  Carboniferous  period  into  tremendous  de- 
posits of  anthracite  toal  in  the  east  and  extensive 
bituminous  beds  m  the  west  Large  areas  of  wood- 
lands remain  and,  in  some  isolated  sections,  have 
retained  an  almost  primitive  wildness  In  general 
the  vast  resources  of  the  state  have  been  tapped 
and  disciplined  to  yield  an  abundant  harvest  Tho 
valle>s  have  become  rural  (enters,  the  mountain- 
sides have  been  slashed  with  quarries  and  mine 
shafts,  and  at  strategic  spots  have  grown  great 
metropolitan  centers  In  the  east  the  state  is 
drained  by  the  Delaware  and  Sxisquehanna  river 
systems,  m  the  weist  by  the  Allegheny  and  Monon- 
gehela  rivers,  which  join  forces  at  Pittsburgh  to 
form  the  Ohio  river  Passing  transversely  through 
the  strata,  these  turbulent  streams  and  rivers  have 
cut  spectac  ularly  beautiful  water  gaps,  natural  pas- 
sageways for  roads  and  rail  lines.  Long  known  as 
the  Keystone  State  because  of  its  central  position 
between  the  northern  and  southern  colonies,  Penn- 
sylvania has  increased  the  significance  of  its  nick- 
name far  beyond  the  original  meaning.  The  state 
has  an  abundance  of  coal  and  on  that  basis  has  built 
great  steel  mills  (at  first  using  Pennsylvania  iron), 
and  the  importance  of  steel  has  made  Pennsylvania 
a  keystone  of  the  national  economy  Powered  by 
water,  the  iron  industry  was  initiated  m  early  co- 
lonial days  In  the  19th  cent,  with  the  Bessemer 
process  and  the  utilization  of  coal  came  the  rapid 
construction  of  mighty  forges  and  furnaces  to  meet 
the  world's  demand  for  steel  Other  valuable  min- 
erals, such  as  petroleum,  natural  gas,  lead,  sine, 
feldspar,  and  building  materials,  contribute  GO  a 
vast  manufacturing  program.  Additional  important 
industries,  such  as  textiles,  lend  diversity  and 
strength.  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  situated  at 
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opposite  ends  of  the  state  and  dominating  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  life  of  their  regions,  present 
startling  contrasts  in  production  and  culture 
Other  leading  centers  are  Allentown,  Bethlehem, 
Erie,  Reading,  Scran  ton,  and  Wilkea-Barre.  Agri- 
culture is  concentrated  m  the  fertile  counties  of  the 
southeast,  the  principal  crops  being  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  fruit  One  of  tho 
prize  farmlands  of  the  nation  is  the  Great  Valley,  a 
straight,  wide,  limestone  channel  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Lancaster,  in  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  farmer  has  built  a  culture  that  is  identified 
with  the  bountiful  agrarian  life  Transportation 
facilities  have  kept  pace  with  the  state's  rapid  de- 
velopment The  accessible  and  landlocked  harbor 
of  Philadelphia  has  been  supplemented  by  the 
Great  Lakes  port  of  Erie  and  access  to  the  South 
and  Middle  West  by  Pittsburgh  and  the  Ohio  river 
Over  a  fine  system  of  highways  and  a  complex  net- 
work of  railroads  the  products  of  farms,  fac  tones, 
and  mines  are  taken  to  port  c  ities  to  be  sent  out  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  Into  the  building  of  this  ru  h 
and  complex  c  ommon wealth  has  entered  the  work 
of  many  racial  and  economic  groups,  contributing 
not  only  the  pleasures  of  diversity  but  also  the 
pressures  of  conflicting  interests  PenriHj  Ivama  is 
too  complicated  a  state  to  be  disposed  of  in  gener- 
alities, it  is  a  miniature  United  States  possessing  a 
degree  of  self-sufficiencj.  enjoyed  by  few  nations  of 
the  world  Its  material  achievements — if  not  its 
cultural  and  political  trend" — would  be  appreciated 
by  William  PBNN,  the  man  whose  family  name  was 
given  to  the  state  and  who  played  such  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  state's  history  Very  little  effet  tive 
settlement  took  pla(  e  before  William  Penn  secured 
proprietary  rights  in  1681  to  almost  all  of  the  area 
of  what  is  now  Pennsylvania  In  the  early  1600s 
tho  English,  Dutch,  and  Swedes  disputed  right  to 
tho  region — exploration  being  confined  to  tho  Dela- 
ware river  vicinity  and  the  first  ac  tivity  that  of  fur 
trade  with  tho  Indians  The  original  permanent 
settlement  was  made  at  Tinicum  Island  in  1643  by 
Johan  Prmtz,  governor  of  NEW  SwfcurN,  and  was 
followed  in  the  succeeding  years  b>  tho  neighboring 
colony  of  Uppland  Swedish  jurisdiction  was  short- 
lived, because  the  DuUh,  operating  from  their 
stronghold  in  New  Amsterdam,  gamed  control  of 
the  mideastern  region  m  1655  In  turn  the  Dutc  h 
submitted  to  the  forces  of  Col  Richard  NIC  oils, 
ac  ting  for  the  duke  of  York  (later  James  II),  and  m 
1664  the  English  took  over  the  Delaware  area  The 
duke  of  York  remained  in  control  until  1681,  when, 
m  pa\ment  of  a  royal  debt  held  b>  Penn's  father, 
William  Penn  was  granted  the  area  and,  in  addi- 
tion, leaded  the  three  Lower  Counties  (see  DEIA- 
W\RE)  In  his  native  country  Penn  had  already 
suffered  for  liberal  beliefs  well  in  advance  of  the 
temper  of  the  times  A  devout  Quaker,  Penn 
viewed  his  c  oloriy  as  a  holv  experiment,  designed  as 
an  asvlum  for  the  persecuted  under  conditions  of 
equality  and  freedom  whic  h  approximated  what 
has  become  known  as  the  "American  dream  "  In 
1681  he  sent  W  illmm  Markham  as  deput>  to  estab- 
lish a  government  at  Uppland  and  sent  instructed 
commissioners  to  plot  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love 
(Philadelphia),  which  was  laid  out  at  the  forks  of 
the  Delaware  and  Sc  huylkill  rivers  Ponu  c  arefullj 
c  onstruc  ted  a  Frame  of  Government  which  guaran- 
teed to  the  colonists  c  omplete  religious  freedom  and 
some  degree  of  political  responsibility  In  1682  he 
arrived  at  Uppland  (renamed  CHESTER),  and 
shortly  thereafter  the  assembly  adopted  tho  I1  rame 
of  Government  At  about  this  time  Penn  met  with 
the  chiefs  of  tho  Delaware  tribes  at  Shakamaxon 
(now  part  of  Philadelphia),  and  a  famous  treaty 
was  signed  whic  h  promoted  long-lasting  good  will 
between  the  Indians  and  the  white  settlers  Almost 
immediately  Penn  found  the  colonists  desirous  of 
more  power  than  the  liberal  fr  rame  of  Government 
permittee!  Dissension  in  government  persisted  for 
many  years,  high-lighted  by  u  jealousy  between 
executive  and  legislative  branches  and  intensified 
by  Penn's  prolonged  absences  from  the  province 
Three  fac  tiona  were  formed — the  dominant  propri- 
etary party,  with  James  LOGAN  at  the  head  of  its 
wealthy  Quaker-controlled  council  and  assembly, 
tho  anti-proprietary  party  under  David  LLOYD,  and 
the  non-Quaker  church  party,  supported  by  Epis- 
copalians who  wanted  to  convert  the  province  into 
a  crown  colony.  During  the  emergence  of  these 
political  groups,  Penn  had  returned  to  England 
(1694)  to  defend  his  proprietary  rights  against  the 
claims  of  Lord  Baltimore  After  William  and  Mary 
ascended  the  throne  (1689),  Penn's  friendship  with 
the  deposed  James  II  opened  him  to  accusations  of 
treason,  and  in  1692  the  province  was  taken  away 
from  him  and  placed  under  the  administration  of 
Benjamin  Fletcher,  governor  of  New  York,  with 
William  Markham  as  deputy.  In  1694  full  proprie- 
tary rights  were  restored,  and  in  1699  Penn  re- 
turned to  his  colony  He  remained  until  1701 ,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  formulated  a  new  constitution, 
the  Charter  of  Privileges,  which  increased  tho 
power  of  the  assembly  and  provided  for  the  volun- 
tary withdrawal  of  the  Delaware  counties  (accom- 
plished in  1703).  After  Penn's  death  m  1718  pro- 
prietary rights  were  held  by  his  heirs  By  this  time 
Pennsylvania  had  developed  into  a  dynamic  and 
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growing  colony,  enriched  by  the  continuous  immi- 
gration of  numerous  d  iff  erent  peoples  The  Quakers, 
English  and  Welsh,  concentrated  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  eastern  counties,  where  they  acquired  great 
commercial  and  financial  power  through  foreign 
trade  and  achieved  a  political  dominance  which 
they  held  until  the  time  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Philadelphia  had  by  then  become  the  finest 
city  m  the  nation,  a  leader  in  the  arts  and  the  pro- 
fessions. The  Germans  (Pennsylvania  Dutch) — 
largely  of  the  persecuted  religious  sects  of  Men- 
nomtes,  Moravians,  Lutherans,  and  Reformed — 
settled  in  the  farming  areas  of  SE  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  retained  their  cohesion  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  their  language,  customs,  architec- 
ture, and  superstitions  After  17 18  the  Scotch-Irish 
began  colonizing  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  and 
gradually  pushed  the  frontiers  toward  W  Pennsyl- 
vania Their  rugged  independence  and  the  peculi- 
arities of  their  frontier  problems  made  them  rebel- 
lious against  the  established  order  Throughout 
tho  province  agriculture  was  the  chief  occupation, 
although  industry  was  spurred  by  abundant  water 
power  and  resourc  es  in  spite  of  the  discouragement 
of  the  mercantile  pohc  y  of  the  mother  country  In 
the  west  settlement  was  hindered  by  a  growing  un- 
rest among  the  Indians,  Penn's  heirs  lacked  both 
the  good  sense  and  the  ethical  values  that  prompted 
Penn's  fair  and  considerate  treatment  Resentful 
of  encroachment  on  their  lands  and  of  the  land  pur- 
chase made  by  the  Ai  BANT  CONCWKSS  (1754),  the 
Indians  allied  themselves  with  the  French,  who 
were  then  fortifying  positions  m  the  Ohio  valley 
(see  If  HENCH  AND  INDIAN  WARS)  The  French  and 
Indian  invasion  was  successfully  opposed,  but  tho 
inept  defenses  provided  by  the  Quaker-controlled 
assembly  aroused  the  bitter  resentment  of  the  fron- 
tiersmen and  helped  make  them  ready  for  radical 
changes  As  the  drive  for  American  independence 
took  shape,  the  Lo>  ahst  groups  were  strengthened 
by  tho  pacifist  stands  of  Quakers  and  noncom- 
bataiit  Germans  This  alliance  was  powerless  m  tho 
fac  e  of  a  c  itizenrv  aroused  by  restrictive  measures 
and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  Many  im- 
portant Pennsj  Ivamans  became  leaders  of  the  revo- 
lutionary movement — Benjamin  FRANKI  IN,  Joseph 
REED,  Thomas  MIFJLIN,  John  DICKINSON,  Robert 
MORRIS,  and  Ha\m  SALOMON  Committees  of 
safety  were  formed,  and  graduall>  the  provincial 
government  was  taken  over  by  the  group  favoring 
the  patriot  cause  Philadelphia  became  the  scene 
of  history-making  events --the  First  and  Second 
Continental  Congresses  (1774,  1775-81),  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
framing  of  the  Federal  Constitution  (1787)  In 
1775  a  new  liberal  state  government,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Penns>lvaina,  was  adopted  It  was  in 
effec  t  until  1790  The  countryside  was  invaded  by 
British  troops,  and  notable  engagements  were 
fought  in  1777  on  the  Brandy  wine  and  at  German- 
town  Philadelphia  was  occupied  by  the  British, 
while  VALLFY  toRf.E  witnessed  the  heroic  endur- 
ance of  Washington's  troops  in  the  winter  of  1777- 
78  that  has  made  that  spot  a  shrine  of  patriotism. 
Difficulties  were  increased  by  the  renewal  of  Indian 
depredations,  the  worst  being  the  WYOMING  VAL- 
LEY massacre  of  1778  The  state  mo\ed  into  the 
post-war  poriod  as  a  dynamic  leader  of  tho  now  na- 
tion, with  Philadelphia  as  the  national  c  apital  from 

1790  to  1800  and  a  financial  center  through  the 
organization  of  the  BVNK  ot  THE  UNITED  STATES  in 

1791  and  the  U  S    mint  in  1792     Boundary  dis- 
putes which  had  persisted  during  the  colonial  pe- 
riod were  resolved    with  Maryland  in  1784  by  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Mason-Dixon  hue,  with  New  York 
in  1789,  when  the  port  of  Erie  WHS  acquired,  and 
with  Connec  ticut  after  bitter  dissension  in  1800  (see 
PENNAMITE  WARS)    A  new  c  onstitution  whic  h  was 
adopted  m  1790  reflected  the  dommam  e  ol  the  con- 
servative group,  improved  the  structure  of  govern- 
ment, and  reiterated  the  prim  iples  of  freedom  and 
equality  for  all  men — thereby  reaffirming  the  act 
of  1780  which  provided  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery     The  economic  dislocation  of  the  post-war 
period,  intensified  by  tho  burden  of  national  tuxes, 
was  expressed  m  violence  during  the  WHISKY  RE- 
BFLLION  of  1794  and  the  Fries  Rebellion  of  1798 
(see  FRIES,  JOHN)     Economic  conditions  improved 
as  immigration  streamed  westward,  new  industries 
were  founded,  and  markets  were  opened  through  an 
intensive  program  of  internal  improvements     The 
force  of  the  westward  movement  was  demonstrated 
by  the  removal  of  the  state  capital  to  Lancaster  in 
1799,  then  to  Harnsburg  in  1812,  and  the  emer- 
gence of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie  as  important  gate- 
ways to  the  West     The  turnpike  era,  initiated  by 
the  incorporation  of  the  Lancaster  Turnpike  in 
1792,  was  followed  by  an  extensive  canal-budding 
program  in  tho  1820s  and  1830a  and,  after  the  in- 
troduction of  btoam,  by  an  era  of  railroad  construc- 
tion.   Adequate  provisions  for  free  public  educa- 
tion, championed  by  Gov  George  Wolf  and  Thad- 
deus  STEVENS  in  the  I830a,  was  implemented  by  a 
legislative  act  of  1849  requiring  compulsory  at- 
tendance    Much  of  the  early  education  waa  de- 
nominational, and  many  schools  remain  church- 
affiliated    Among  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing are  the  Univ   of  Pennsylvania,  the  Umv.  of 
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Pittsburgh,  Duquesne  Umv ,  Lehtgh  Univ.,  a»d 
Temple  Univ  ,  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, and  Bryn  Mawr,  Swarthmore,  Jhranklin  and 
Marshall,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson.   Political  life  was  dominated 
by  factional  strife.  The  Democratic  party  was  gen- 
erally dominant  until  the  Civil  War.    Pennsyl- 
vania's only  contribution  to  the  presidency  was  the 
last  President  before  the  war,  James  BUCHANAN 
With  the  growth  of  the  antislavery  movement,  the 
new  Republican  party  grew  strong    Pennsylvania 
was  the  first  state  to  have  troops  arrive  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  war    Its  position  close  to  the  South  ex- 
posed it  to  invasion  through  the  Cumberland  Val- 
ley, particularly  m  the  decisive  GETTYSBURG  CAM- 
PAIGN of  1863     CHAMBI<  RSBURG   was  burned  in 
1864.    With  the  close  of  tho  war  came  the  rapid 
emergence  of  the  state  aa  a  mighty  industrial  com- 
monwealth   Favored  by  high  protective  tariffs,  the 
industries  found  favorable  markets  and  a  constant 
supply  of  immigrant  labor     The  first  oil  well  was 
dug  at  Titusville  before  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
Rockefeller  fortune  was  founded  on  petroleum,  but 
it  was  steel  that  became  the  basic  industry,  using 
iron  ore  brought  across  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
native  Pennsylvania  coal    Under  the  manipulation 
of  such  men  as  Andrew  CAHNKOIE,  Henry  FRICK, 
Charles  SCHWAB,  and  J  Pierpont  MORGAN  numer- 
ous interests  were  merged  into  vast  combines  whose 
power  entered  m  and  extended  beyond  state  and 
national  influence  into  the  area  of  world  finance 
In  the  face  of  this  increasing  concentration  of  power, 
labor  struggled  to  achieve  safer  working  conditions, 
higher  wages,  and  shorter  hours     The  campaign 
brought  bloodshed  during  the  fight  between  mine 
owners  and  the  radical   MOI.LY  MAOUIK&S  and 
reached  a  climax  in  the  HOMESTEAD  strike  in  1892. 
During  the  1930s  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations successfully  promoted  unionization  in 
many  new  areas  and  somewhat  weakened  the 
strength  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor    The 
United  Mine  Workers  acquired  increasing  strength 
in  the  coal  fields.    In  political  life  after  the  Civil 
War  a  powerful  and  corrupt  machine  was  built  by 
Simon  CAMERON  and  continued  until  the  death  of 
Boies  PENROSE  in  1921    Gifford  PINC-HOT,  who  was 
governor  for  two  terms  (1923-27,  1931-36),  was  a 
Progressive  Republican  and  a  vigorous  "dry."   He 
did  much  to  repair  government  through  a  new  ad- 
ministrative code,  an  improved  budget  svstem,  and 
pioneer  work  in  conservation    The  election  of  1934 
made  George  H  Earle  tho  first  Democratic  gover- 
nor m  many  years     He  secured  the  passage  of 
numerous  welfare  measures  and  aroused  consider- 
able antagonism  from  mine  owners  and  industrial- 
ists by  his  prolabor  stands    Prolonged  law  suits  fol- 
lowed charges  of  maladministration  and  graft  laid 
to  his  administration      In   1938  the  Republican 
partv  regained  control  of  the  state     Through  po- 
litical and  economic  organisation  Home  amalgam  of 
various  racial  and  social  characteristics  has  taken 
place     Nevertheless  the  diversity  of  economic  ac- 
tivity and  the  variety  of  ph\  sical  features  has  made 
possible  the  retention  of  a  nigh  degree  of  individu- 
ality and,  in  some  cases,  almost  regional  cultures 
have  developed     The  startling  contrasts  between 
befogged  mill  and  mine  towns  and  the  quiet  charm 
of  rural  Lancaster  and  between  the  slums  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  suburban  delight*  of  the  "Mam 
Line"  both  intrigue  and  dismay  the  onlooker    Tho 
blessings  of  Penn's  "good  and  fruitful  land"  have 
been  unevenly  distributed  but  seldom  have  the  es- 
sential freedoms  been  threatened    Save  for  political 
variations  from  its  first  attribute,  the  motto  of 
Pennsylvania,"  Virtue,  Liberty.andlndependence," 
stands  unchallenged     See  Sydney  George  Fisher, 
The  Making  of  Pennsylvania  (5th  ed  ,  1932) ,  John 
Palmer  Garber,  The   Valtey  nf  the  Delaware  and  Its 
Place  in  American  History  (1934),  Frederic  Antes 
Godchartes,  Pennsylvania   Political,  Governmental, 
Military,  and  Civil  (5  vols  .  1934),  Cornelius  Wey- 
gandt.    The  Blue  JFfille  (1936),  Federal  Writers' 
Project,   Philadelphia    a   Guide  to  the    Nation's 
Birthplace  (1937),  S  J  Buck  and  E  H  Buck,  The 
Planting  of  Civilization  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
(1939),  Federal  Writers'  Project,  Pennsylvania   a 
.Guide  to  the  Keystone  State  (1940),  Henry  Seidel 
Canby,  The  Brandgwine  (1941);  Frederick  Way, 
The  Allegheny  (1942),  Cornelius  Weygandt,  The 
Plenty  of  Pennsylvania  (1942),  Maxwell  Struthers 
Burt,  Philadelphia-  Holy  Experiment  (1945) 
Pennsylvania,  University  of,  in  Philadelphia,  non- 
seetan  an,  private,  for  men  and  women ,  planned  1 740 
as  a  charity  school,  opened   1751  as  an  academy 
(with  Benjamin  Franklin  as  chief  founder)   It  was 
chartered  in  1755  aa  the  College  and  Academy  of 
Philadelphia  and  reorganized  in  1779  as  the  Umv 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania    In  1789  the  college 
was  restored,  but  in  1791  the  university  absorbed  it 
under  the  present  name    A  pioneer  in  secular  edu- 
cation in  the  colonies,  it  had  the  first  university 
medical  and  business  schools  m  the  United  States 
(1765  and  1881,  respectively)    It  now  has  colleges 
for  men  and  women,  schools  of  animal  pathology, 
dentistry  (with  Evans  Institute),  education  (in- 
cluding nursing) ,  electrical  engineering  ( Moore) ,  fine 
arts  (with  architecture),  finance  and  commerce 
( Wftarton) ,  law,  medicine,  and  veterinary  medidae; 
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and  Towne  Scientific  School.  There  are  research 
institutes,  a  library  with  especially  good  ooUeotione 
'in  medieval  history  and  Shakspenana,  a  famous 
archaeology  museum  which  controls  extensive  ex- 
cavations, an  observatory  (Flower),  botanical 
gardens,  an  arboretum,  a  chemistry  museum,  a 
psychological  clinic,  and  a  university  press.  The 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work  is  affiliated 
An  office  of  director  of  inter- American  activities 
was  created  in  1946  See  E  P.  Cheyney,  History  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1 740-1 94O  (1940), 
C  M  Dowlm,  od  ,  The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Today  (1940) 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  at  Phila- 
delphia, established  in  1805  and  incorporated  in 
1 806  The  academy  grew  out  of  a  proposal,  in  1 791 , 
by  Charles  Willson  Peale  for  an  art  institution ,  this 
led  to  the  founding  of  the  Cohimbianum,  which 
held  (1794)  the  first  art  exhibition  m  the  United 
States.  The  academy  was  formed  to  supersede  it, 
sponsored  b>  71  public-spirited  Philadelphia  citi- 
ueiis,  among  them  Peale,  Charles  Biddle,  William 
Rubh,  and  George  Clymer  The  present  building 
was  construe  ted  m  1876  for  the  purpose  of  housuig 
the  academy  's  art  collection,  which  includes  the 
Temple  Collection  of  modern  American  paintings, 
the  Gibson  Collection  of  19th-century  European 
paintings,  and  the  John  Frederu  k  Lewis  Collection 
of  early  American  paintings  Connected  with  the 
academy  also  is  the  oldest  American  art  school, 
which  is  active  both  m  Philadelphia  and  in  the 
year-round  country  school  at  Chester,  Pa  The 
academy  is  supported  by  private  endowment. 
Pennsylvania  Dutch,  name  popularly  but  errone- 
ously applied  to  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  present  counties  of  Northamp- 
ton, Berks,  Lancaster,  Lehigh,  Lebanon,  York,  and 
adjacent  districts  The  colony  established  by  Wil- 
liam Penn  as  a  refuge  for  Quakers  offered  other 
groups  the  prospect  of  religious  freedom  In  1683 
the  village  of  Germantown  was  established  by  a 
band  of  Mennomtes  led  by  Fraiu  is  Daniel  Pas- 
torms,  and  in  succeeding  years  other  groups,  such 
as  the  Dunkards  and  the  Moravians,  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  However,  the  bulk  of  immigration 
occurred  after  1710,  when  the  Germans  from  the 
Palatinate  first  arrived  Many  of  this  group  had 
sought  economic  and  religious  freedom  in  England, 
from  there  a  number  were  sent  to  the  Hudson  val- 
ley to  engage  in  the  production  of  naval  stores,  but 
with  the  failure  of  that  project  many  Palatines 
moved  to  Pennsylvania  Enthusiastic  reports 
brought  other  settlers  from  Germany ,  until  by  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution  the  population  of 
Pennsylvania,  according  to  Benjamin  Iranklm, 
was  one-third  German  At  first  the  large  influx  of 
German  settlers  antagonized  the  English  but  they 
were  gradually  accepted,  and  duruig  the  Revolu- 
tion they  provided  valuable  assistant e  Most  of 
the  settlers  turned  to  farming,  at  whirh  they  were 
extremely  successful  For  the  most  part  they 
maintained  their  own  language  and  customs,  the 
familv  became  the  principal  economic  and  social 
unit  and  the  Chun  h  was  next  in  importanc  e  The 
aim  of  the  various  religious  sects  was  to  establish  a 
Christian,  democratic  society,  for  many  years  they 
opposed  public  schooling,  preferring  to  retain  their 
own  standards  and  manners,  and  they  strongly  re- 
sisted signs  of  progress  and  worldly  living  Several 
of  the  sects  are  completely  pa<  ifistu  ,  such  as  the 
Anush  and  the  Mennomtes  The  Amish  are  partic- 
ularly strict  m  the  matter  of  dress,  maintaining  a 
simple,  but  distinctive  garb,  and  also  have  a  strong 
aversion  to  such  modern  contraptions  as  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  trac  tor  The  Churc  h  of  the  Breth- 
ren, incorrectly  hut  popularly  known  as  the 
Dunkards  or  Dunkers  from  their  manner  of  bap- 
tism, and  tho  Schwerikfelders  are  two  other  sects 
The  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  or  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man, language  is  a  blend  of  several  dialects,  partic- 
ularly Palatinate,  with  some  admixture  of  High 
German  and  English  A  substantial  Pennsylvania 
German  literature  has  made  use  of  it  Recently 
more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  art  and  archi- 
tecture produ<  ed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
Many  written  records  were  adorned  with  illumi- 
nated writing,  and  such  common  articles  as  pot- 
tery, furniture,  needlework,  and  barns  made  use  of 
decorative  motifs,  often  of  a  highly  artistic  nature 
Their  buildings  are  usually  of  heavy  stone  and 
timber  construction,  with  steep  roofs  and  small, 
irregular  windows  Despite  tho  slighting  remarks 
cast  on  the  "dumb  Dutch,"  a  number  ofPennsyl- 
vama  Germans  have  reached  positions  of  learning 
and  influence  The  Pennsylvania-German  Society, 
organized  in  1891,  has  published  much  material 
relative  to  the  history  and  folklore  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch.  See  M  D  Learned.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania German  Dialect  (1889);  L.  0.  Kuhna,  The 
German  and  Swiss  Settlement*  of  Colonial  Pennsyl- 
vania (1901;  3d  ed.,  1945);  J.  L.  Rogenberger,  The 
Pennsylvania  Germans  (1923);  Cornelius  Wey- 
gatidt,  The  Red  Hills  (1929)  and  The  Dutch  Coun- 
try (1939) ;  J  W  Frey,  A  Simple  Grammar  «f  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  (1942) ;  Ralph  Wood,  ed.,  The  Penn- 
sylvania Germane  (1942) ,  B.  F.  Robacker,  Pennsyl- 
vania German  Literature  (1943);  Henry  Katrffman, 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  American  Polk  Aft  {1946). 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Incorporated  (1846)  by  act 
of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  the  P 
Railroad  Company  completed  (1854)  a 
hne  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittst 


ompany  then  (1857)  purchased  many  railroad, 
notably  the  Allegheny  portage  railroad  with  its  in- 
clined planes,  which  had  been  in  operation  since 
1834 — that  were  owned  and  operated  by  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  The  Pennsylvania  RR  took  a 
prominent  pait  in  the  movement  of  troops  and 
munitions  in  the  Civil  War,  and  under  the  astute 
management  of  such  presidents  as  John  E  Thomas 
0852-74),  Thomas  A  SOOTT  (1874-80),  George  B 
Roberts  (1880-97),  and  Alexander  J  CA»«ATT 
(1899-1906)  the  railroad  rapidly  extended  opera- 
tions between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  and  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Ohio  river.  In  the  20th  cent  the  expansion  con- 
tinued while  large  expenditures  were  made  for  fa- 
cilities See  G  H.  Burgess  and  M  C  Kennedy, 
Cententual  History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  1846-1940  (1949). 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  at  State  College,  land- 
grant  and  state  supported,  coeducational,  chartered 
1855,  opened  1859  as  Farmers'  High  School,  called 
Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania  1862,  re- 
named 1874  It  includes  schools  of  agriculture 
(with  forestry),  chemistry  and  physics,  education, 
engineering  (with  architecture),  home  economic:*, 
liberal  arts  (with  journalism),  physical  education 
and  athletics,  and  mineral  industries,  as  well  as  five 
junior  branches  throughout  the  state  It  has  a 
forest  school  at  Mont  Alto  and  an  institute  of  ani- 
mal nutrition  The  Ellen  H  Richards  Institute 
was  established  in  1941  for  research  on  textiles, 
nutrition,  and  housing  See  history  by  W.  F.  Dun- 
away  (1046) 

Pena  Yan  (pfin"  yan'),  village  (pop  5,308),  co  seat 
of  Yates  co  ,  W  central  N  Y  ,  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
grape-growing  region,  ou  an  arm  of  Keuka  Lake, 
inc.  1833  It  was  settled  by  Ponnsylvanians  and 
New  Englander*  ("Yankees"),  whence  tho  name 
The  farm  given  Jemima  WILKINSON  by  her  disciples 
was  near  here  Penn  Yan  produces  wines,  fruit  juices, 
fruit  baskets,  flour,  and  boats  Keuka  College  (Bap- 
tist, for  women,  1888)  is  at  near-by  Keuka  Park 
pennyroyal,  name  for  two  similar  plants  of  tho  MINT 
family,  usually  distinguished  as  true  or  European 
pennyroyal  (Mentha  puleffinm)  and  American  01 
mock  pennyroyal  (Hedeoma  pulegiundes)  Both 
have  small  bluish  or  purplish  flowers  in  the  leaf 
axils.  The  European  pennyroyal  IH  perennial  and 
prostrate,  the  American,  «nnual  with  numerous 
erect  brauches  Both  contain  a  pungent  oil  said  to 
be  repellent  to  insects  The  oil,  obtained  chiefly 
from  the  American  pennyioyal,  is  used  medicinally 
Pennyi  oyal  tea  was  an  old  domestic  remedy.  Other 
species  of  Hedeoma  are  sometimes  called  penny- 
royal, but  the  false  and  bastard  pennyroyals  aio 
different  plants 

Penobscot  (pun6b'8k6t),  river,  350  mi.  long,  formed 
in  N  and  central  Maine  Its  hoad«tre«ms  are  the 
outlets  of  many  lakeis,  the  South  Branch  draining 
Penobseot  Lake  near  the  Quebec  boundary  and 
uniting  with  the  North  Branch  to  form  the  We*t 
Branch  The  East  Branch,  formed  by  the  outlets  of 
Matagamon,  Sobocis,  and  other  lakes,  joins  the 
West  Branch  near  Medway  The  united  stream,  itn 
power  used  for  pulp  and  paper  mills,  flows  S  pat^t 
Lincoln,  Howland,  Old  Town,  Bangor,  Bucksport, 
and  many  other  towns  to  Penobscot  Bay  It  is  navi- 
gable to  Bangor,  the  upper  course,  in  an  area  not- 
ed for  hunting  and  fishing,  is  a  favorite  canoe  route 
The  chief  freight  on  the  nver  is  lumber. 
Penobscot  Bay,  triangular,  islanded  inlet  of  the  At- 
lantic, 30  mi  long,  S  Maine,  with  shores  hned  with 
summer  resorts  The  bay  was  entered  by  Martin 
Pring  in  1603,  Champlam,  after  leaving  a  colony  on 
Mt  Desert  Island  m  1604,  ascended  the  Penobscot 
n  ver,  probably  to  tho  site  of  Bangor  Trading  posts 
and  missions  were  established,  and  for  many  years 
possession  of  the  area  was  disputed  between  the 
English  and  the  French  The  principal  French  post 
was  at  Castme,  long  known  an  Penobscot  See  G  S. 
Wasson,  Sailing  Days  on  the  Penobscot  (new 
ed.,  1949) 

Penobscot  Indiana,  North  American  Indian  tribe  o( 
Algouqman  linguistic  stock  They  were  the  most 
numerous  tribe  of  the  Abnaki  Confederacy  and 
resembled  the  other  members  culturally  In  the 
early  17th  cent  they  inhabited  the  region  around 
Penobscot  Bay  and  the  Penobscot  nver  in  Maine. 
A  French  mission  was  established  among  them  in 
1688  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Bangor.  The 
Penobscot  were  active  in  all  the  New  England 
frontier  wars,  generally  in  support  of  the  French, 
until  1749.  when  a  peace  treaty  with  the  English 
put  an  end  to  their  hostilities.  The  treaty  created 
ill-feeling  with  other  Abnaki  tribes,  who  remained 
firm  supporters  of  the  French.  The  Peoobscot 
numbered  some  700  in  1750.  The  assistance  of  the 
Penobscot  in  the  American  Revolution  gained  for 
them  a  reservation  at  Old  Towxu  Maine.  Today 
there  are  some  MO  living  there.  See  Frank  Speck, 
Penotooot  Man  (1940). 
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P«noke«-Gogebic!  0*0  GOQBBIC. 
Penrhyn  (pen'rfn)  or  Toag«revi  (t&ng*gure'vu), 
atoll  (4,000  acres;  pop,  664),  8  Pacific,  e.735  mi 
NNE  of  Rarotonga  (one  of  the  Cook  Islands) 
Penrhyn  is  c.40  nu.  in  circumference.  Discovered 
in  1788  by  the  British,  in  1001  it  was  placed,  along 
with  the  other  MANIHIKI  inland*,  under  the  New 
Zealand  Cook  Islands  administration.  Omoka  vil- 
lage haa  a  good  harbor.  The  chief  exports  are  copra 
and  pearl  sheila. 

Penrith  (pen'rfth),  urban  district  (1931  pop  9,000, 
1943  estimated  pop  10,923) ,  Cumberland,  England, 
SE  of  Carlisle  It  is  in  a  farming  region  at  the  edge 
of  the  Lake  District,  for  which  it  in  a  tourist  center 
There  is  a  14th-century  ruined  castle  The  gram- 
mar school  was  founded  in  the  14th  cent  and  re- 
founded  in  Elizabeth's  reign  The  churchyard  has 
two  ancient  monuments,  the  "Giant's  Grave"  and 
the  "Giant's  Thumb  " 

Penrose,  Boies  (boiz'  pfri'roi),  1800-1921,  Ameri- 
can political  leader,  b  Philadelphia,  grad  Harvard, 
1881.  He  read  law,  was  admitted  (1883)  to  the  bar, 
and,  as  a  member  (1884-90)  of  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature,  collaborated  with  Edward  P  Allison  in 
writing  The  City  Government  of  Philadelphia  (1887) 
His  talent  for  political  organization  was  soon  em- 
ployed for  the  state  Republican  party  machine,  he 
became  the  henchman  of  Matthew  8  QUAY,  the 
state  boss  He  was  elected  (1890)  to  the  US 
Senate,  and  after  Quay's  death  (1904)  Penrose  be- 
came the  Republican  leader  of  Pennsylvania  Pen- 
rose,  immense  in  stature,  a  tremendous  and  zostful 
eater,  was  the  subject  of  many  stories  He  served 
in  the  Senate  until  1921  and  there  dominated  the 
finance  committee  He  played  a  loading  role  in 
Republican  national  politics  and,  after  the  retire- 
ment of  Nelson  W  Aldnch,  became  Republican 
leader  of  the  Senate  KPO  biography  by  R  D 
Bowden  (1037) 

Peary,  John,  1659-93,  British  Puritan  author,  an 
instigator  of  the  MARPRELATE  CONTROVERSY,  b. 
Wales,  grad  Cambridge  and  Oxford  While  at  col- 
lege he  became  an  ardent  Puritan  In  1587  his 
pamphlet  assailing  the  bpmtual  destitution  of  the 
Welsh  clergy  was  seized  and  burned,  and  he  was 
briefly  imprisoned  Puritans  were  aroused,  and 
Penry  and  several  associates  were  helped  to  set  up 
a  hidden  printing  press  from  which  umergod  (1588- 
89)  seven  pamphlets  attacking  alleged  evils  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  its  clergy  They  appeared 
under  the  pseudonym  Martin  Marprelate,  Penry 
was  perhaps  the  chief  author  When  his  associate 
John  Udall  was  arrested  (1590),  Penry  fled  to  Scot- 
land,  he  returned  secretly  i  n  1 592  He  was  arrested , 
tried  on  the  doubtful  charge  of  writing  with  intent 
to  excite  rebellion,  and  hanged  See  nis  Notebook 
(ed  by  Albert  Peel,  1944),  biography  by  William 
Pierce  (1923) 


Penryn  (penrm'),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop 
.1,414,  1943  estimated  pop  3.9f>8),  Cornwall. 
(England,  at  the  head  of  the  Ponryn  estuary  NW  of 


Falmouth  It  is  famous  for  its  polished  granite, 
quarried  in  the  neighborhood 

Pensacola  (penHuko'lu),  citv  (pop  37,449),  co  seat 
of  Ettoambia  co  ,  extreme  NW  Fla  ,  on  Pensacola 
Bay,  me  1822  A  port  of  entry  with  one  of  the  best 
natural  harbors  in  the  United  States,  it  has  industry 
and  trade  in  lumber,  naval  stores,  commercial 
fishing,  and  farm  produce  Tho  region  was  known 
to  the  Spanish  in  the  eai  ly  16th  cent  ,  and  the  shore 
here  was  the  site  of  a  short-lived  Spanish  settlement 
(1550-61)  In  1698  the  Spanish  under  Andres  de 
Arnola  founded  a  now  colony,  and  Fort  San  Carlos 
was  built  on  Santa  ROSH  Island,  across  the  bay 
Between  1719  and  1763  possession  of  the  city 
shuttled  between  Spain  and  Franco  It  passed  to 
the  British  in  1763  but  reverted  to  Spam  in  1783, 
after  being  captuied  by  Bernaido  de  GYIVKZ  in 
1781,  it  was  the  capital  of  West  Florida  until  1822 
Pensacola,  though  still  Spanish,  was  a  British  base 
in  the  War  of  1812  until  captured  (1814)  by  Andrew 
Jackson  He  seized  it  again  in  1818,  and  the 
United  States  took  formal  possession  in  1821  In 
the  Civil  War,  Pensacola  was  held  alternately  by 
Confederate  and  Union  forces,  although  Fort 
Pickens  (soo  PICKBNB,  FORT)  remained  in  Federal 
possession  throughout  the  war  The  important 
U.8.  naval  aviation  station  here  was  established  in 
1914,  much  of  the  life  of  the  city  revolves  about  the 
base.  Fort  Barrancas  is  the  only  garrisoned  fort 
protecting  the  harbor  now,  there  are  rums  of  old 
Fort  Barrancas  and  of  Forts  San  Carlos  (built  in 
the  1780s  on  the  site  of  Arriola's  fort),  Pickens,  and 
McRae  (built  in  the  1830s) 

Penitcolt  Bay,  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  c.13  mi. 
long  and  averaging  o2>*$  mi  in  width,  NW  Fla 
The  city  of  Pensacola  is  c  7  mi  from  the  entrance, 
which  in  leas  than  a  mile  wide,  being  nearly  closed 
by  the  peninsula  and  the  island  of  Santa  Rosa.  The 
Escambia  river  enters  at  the  north,  through 
Eftoambia  Bay;  to  the  east  is  another  extension, 
East  Bay. 

PcaMCote  Dam:  see  GRAND  RIVBB  DAIC. 

PftOMttktn.  N  J.;  see  PENNBATJKEN. 

pension.  The  granting  of  pensions  by  sovereigns  for 
service  rendered  or  as  a  gratuity  to  a  favorite,  an 
artist,  a  political  refugee,  or  the  like  was  widely 
practiced  from  v«ry  early  days  in  th»  history  of  both 
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West  and  East.  It  was  continued  in  France  until 
the  French  lie  volution  and  in  England  into  the 
19th  cent  In  the  Roman  Empire  there  was  a  well- 
established  system  to  care  for  soldiers  who  were  dis- 
abled or  had  grown  old.  The  French  government 
early  in  the  19th  cent  and  the  British  later  (1834) 
made  provisions  for  superannuated  public  servants 
In  the  United  States  pensions  have  been  given  vet- 
erans of  all  wars  since  the  Revolution  There  was 
considerable  abuse  of  the  system  after  the  Civil 
War.  In  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars  a  system 
of  insurance  was  established  to  which  the  wervice 
man  contributed  Civil  service  pensions  were  a 
later  development  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Western  Europe  Old-age  pensions  were  given  b> 
cities  to  certain  gioups  of  public  employees—fire- 
men, policemen,  and  later  teat  hers  (usually  under  a 
state  law),  with  < ompulsory  c  ontributions  from  the 
employee  Pensions  to  federal  employees  were 
authorized  m  1920  The  idea  of  extending  such 
protection  to  all  citizens  also  appealed  earhei  in 
Europe  (notably  in  Germany)  than  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  was  a  20th-century  development 
(see  SOCIAL  SECURITY)  Many  corporations  and 
groups  (such  as  church  organizations  and  collegeb) 
had  made  provision  for  their  own  employees  befoie 
the  social  security  legislation  was  passed  in  1935, 
and  many  have  supplemented  social  security  by 
more  adequate  provision  The  usual  method  is 
through  group  INSURANCE  to  which  the  employee 
contributes  half  This  may  be  compulsory  or  vol- 
untary Many  labor  unions — notably  the  United 
Mine  Workers — have  included  old-age  pensions  in 
their  contracts  with  their  employers  See  A  D 
Cloud,  Pennons  in  Modern  Industry  (1910),  H  S 
Pritchett,  The  Social  Philosophy  of  Pensions  (1930) 
pentameter  (penta'mutur)  [Gr  , -measure  of  five], 
m  prosody,  a  line  to  be  scanned  in  five  feet  (see 
VERSIFICATION).  Iambic  pentameter  is  the  great 
English  meter  Chaucer  first  used  it  in  what  was 
later  called  rhyme  royal,  seven  iambic  pentam- 
eters rhyming  ababbcc,  as  Chaucer  pronounced  a 
final  short  e,  his  pentameters  often  end  in  an  1 1th 
unstressed  syllable  In  his  Canterbury  Tale*,  the 
pentameters  are  disposed  in  rhyming  pairs  which 
do  not  necessarily  contain  a  complete  thought  The 
pentameter  couplet  also  was  used  by  his  imitators 
in  Scotland,  with  the  important  difference  that 
when  the  final  e  disappeared  from  speech  the 
c  ouplet  was  one  of  stuct  pentameters  This,  as  the 
heroic  couplet,  became  important  m  the  17th  and 
18th  cent  ,  notably  in  the  hands  of  Dryden  and 
Pope  Example 

True  wit  is  Nature  to  advantage  dress'd. 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expiess'd 
— Essay  on  Criticism 

Blank  veise,  a  succession  of  unrhvmed  iambic 
pentameters,  is  primarily  an  English  form  and  has 
been  used  in  the  loftiest  epic  and  dramatic  verse 
from  Shaksjjere  and  Milton  to  the  present 
Examples 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-t  dpp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  w  hich  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind     We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep          — The  Temjwt,  iv  1 

arid  how  he  fell 

From  Hoav'n,  thev  fabled,  thrown  by  angrv  Jove 
Sheer  o'er  the  Chrvstal  Battlements,  from  Mom 
To  Noon  he  fell,  from  Noon  to  dewy  Eve, 
A  Summer's  dav,  and  with  the  setting  Sun 
Dropt  fiom  the  Zenith  like  a  falling  Stai, 
On  Lemnos  th*  Aegaean  He 

— Paradise  Lost,  I,  740-40 

Renaissance  England  borrow  ed  several  stanza  foi  raw 
from  Italy     The  ottava  rima,  eight  iambic  pen- 
tameters rhyming  abababcc,  was  made  famous  b\ 
Ariosto  and  Tasso  and  later  was  used  by  Byron, 
but  its  principal   English   significance  was   that 
Spenser  made  his  stanza  bv  adding  an  ALKXANDRINL 
to  the  eight  lines  (see  also  ONOMATOPOEIA)     The 
SONNET  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  and  successful 
uses   of  iambic   pentametei    in    English   poetn, 
Paradoxically  this  greatest  of  English  lines  is  seldom 
used  in  the  commonest  English  stanza,  the  quat- 
rain, but  that  the  iambic  pentameter  is  unsuttcd 
to  four-line  verses  is  untenable  if  an  example  like 
the  following  is  considered 
The  bieezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn, 
The  swallow  twitteung  from  the  straw-built  shed, 
The  cock's  shrill  clarion  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed 

— Gray's  Elegy 

PentapoUs  (penta'pulls)  [Gr  ,-firenties],  collective 
name  anciently  applied  to  several  groups  of  five 
cities  The  chief  cities  of  Cyrenaica  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa  (Apollonia,  Arsmoe,  Berenice, 
Cyrene,  and  Ptolemaia)  were  thus  called  from  the 
4th  cent.  B.C  to  the  7th  cent.  A  D,  So  were 
Rimini,  Ancona,  Fano,  Pesaro,  and  Semgailia  on 
the  Adriatic  coast  of  Italy,  where  the  term  origi- 
nated in  the  5th  cent,  under  Byzantine  rule  and 
continued  to  be  used  until  the  llth  cent.  Other 
groups  called  Pentapolie  were  in  Asia  Minor  and 
in  Palestine 


PENUEt 

Pentateuch  (pen'tutuk)  [Gr  ,-five  books],  the  first 
five  books  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT 

pentathlon  (pentath'lun),  composite  athletic  con- 
test m  ancient  Greece  comprising  five  separate 
events — leaping,  foot  racing,  wrestling,  throwing 
the  discus,  and  casting  the  javelin  In  the  modern 
OLYMPIC  GAMKH,  the  pentathlon  comprises  throw- 
ing the  discus,  casting  the  javelin,  a  running  broad 
jump,  and  a  200-meter  and  a  1,500-meter  flat  race 

Pentecost  (pen'tuk6st)  [Gr  ,- fiftieth],  important 
Jewish  and  Christian  feasts  The  Jewish  feast  of 
Pentecost,  in  Hebrew  Shabuot  [weeks],  is  called  m 
the  Bible  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  of  Harvest,  and  of 
the  Fir-stfruits  It  is  the  Palestinian  celebration  of 
the  closing  of  the  grain  harvest,  which  began  for- 
mally in  Passover  It  falls  on  the  6th  and  7th  of 
the  month  of  Hi  van,  the  Otb  being  the  50th  day 
from  the  second  day  of  Passover  The  number  50 
arose  from  the  length  of  the  grain  harvest,  seven 
weeks  It  was  marked  before  the  final  dispersion 
by  the  sacrifice,  m  the  Temple,  of  loaves  made  of 
the  first  fruits  of  the  wheat  harvest,  the  last  grain 
to  ripen  From  ancient  times  Pentecost  w as  known 
also  as  the  anniversary  of  the  giving  of  the  Law, 
and  this  aspect  haa  prevailed  in  modern  Judaism, 
except  in  the  ritual,  winch  includes  the  reading  of 
Ruth,  a  harvest  story  In  modern  times  pious  cus- 
toms of  Pentecost  are  decoration  of  synagogues 
and  homes  with  flowers,  study  of  the  Law  all  night 
before  the  feast,  and  confirmation  of  girls  See  Ex 
23  16,  34  18  -26,  Lev  23  15-22,  Num.  28  20,  Deut 
16  9-12,  2  Chron  8  13  On  the  Pentecost  after  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  (i  e  ,  50  days  from  the  Pass- 
over, in  which  He  was  crucified),  the  disciples,  ac- 
cording to  Acts  2,  received  from  the  Holy  Ghost 
the  power  of  speaking  in  diverse  tongues,  the  gift 
was  accompanied  by  tongues  of  fire  and  the  sound 
of  a  rush  of  wind  The  Christian  feast  of  Pentecost 
is  an  annual  commemoration  of  this  event,  and  it 
has  ever  been  solemnly  observed  by  the  Church  as 
her  birthday  and  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Ghost  In 
Christian  calendars  Pentecost  is  the  seventh  Sun- 
day after  Easter  and  closes  Easter  time  In  the 
Western  Church  there  are  special  observances, 
c  g ,  a  penitential  vigil,  and  anciently  neophytes 
were  baptized  at  this  time  From  the  white  gar- 
ments of  these  converts  comes  Whitsunday,  an 
English  name  for  Pentecost  The  Monday  after  in 
in  many  places  a  holiday,  as  in  England,  where  it  is 
called  Whitmonday.  or  Whitsun  Monday.  The 
great  Latin  hymns  VENI  CREATOR  SPIHITUS  (sung 
in  the  divine  office)  and  Veni  Sanctr  Spintus  (the 
sequence  of  Mass)  wore  composed  for  Pentecost 
The  octave  day  of  Pentecost  is  Trinity  Sunday, 
the  Roman  calendar  counts  the  Sundays  from 
Pentecost  to  Advent  according  to  their  number 
after  Pentecost 

Pentehcus  (pcntS'lIkus)  or  Pentehkon  (p&ite'llkun, 
~k6n),  mountain,  3,037  ft  high,  central  Greece,  NE 
of  Athens  The  fane  white  marble  quairied  hero 
was  largely  used  for  the  buildings  of  anc  lent  Athens 

Penthesilea  (pen*thcsul£'u),  in  Greek  mythology, 
queen  of  the  Amazons  After  Hector  was  killed  in 
the  Trojan  War,  Penthesilea  joined  the  Trojans 
Achilles  lulled  her 

Pentheus  (pCn'thus),  in  Greek  religion,  king  of 
Thebes,  son  of  Cadmus'  daughter  Agave  When 
DIONYSUS  came  to  Thebes  teaching  his  new  reli- 
gion, Pentheus  imprisoned  him  Agave,  however, 
became  a  follow  er  of  the  god  Pentheus  spied  upon 
the  sacred  rites  of  the  BACCHAE  of  Thebes,  and  the 
maddened  women,  led  by  his  mother,  killed  him 

penthouse,  subsidiary  structure  built  against  the 
wall  of  a  larger  building  and  covered  by  a  roof  of 
one  slope  which  pitches  away  from  that  wall  In 
more  uhual  modern  usage,  however,  the  term  i- 
applied  to  a  subsidiary  structure  above  the  main 
roof  line  of  a  building  and  usually  set  back  from  the 
exterior  wall  lines,  containing  water  tanks,  elevator 
machinery,  or  other  ser\ice%  or  to  a  similar  htruc- 
turc  containing  living  quarters  In  modern  Ameri- 
can cities  the  penthouse  apartment,  especially  on  a 
tall  building  with  its  opportunities  foi  fresh  air, 
sunlight,  and  an  attractive  outlook,  is  a  desirable 
residence  and  has  been  often  elaborate!}  devel- 
oped, notably  in  New  York,  with  gardened  terraoce 
and  a  luxurious  interior 

Pentland  Firth  (pfrit'lund  furth'),  channel,  bM  to  8 
mi  wide  and  c  14  mi  long,  separating  the  Orkneys 
from  the  mainland  of  Scotland  The  tides  and  cur- 
rents cause  whirlpools  dangerous  to  small  boats 

Pentland  Hills,  range  of  uplands.  4  to  0  nu  wide,  ex- 
tending from  Edinburgh  c  16  mi  SW  through  Mid- 
lothian, Peeblesshire  and  Lanarkshire,  Scotland. 
Carnethy  rises  to  1,890  ft ,  Scald  Law  to  1,898  ft. 
The  Covenanters  were  defeated  m  1660  in  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Pontlands 

pentlandite  (pcnt'ltindlt),  yellowish-bronze,  opaque 
mineral,  a  sulphide  of  iron  and  nickel  It  is  found 
in  masses  nearly  always  associated  with  another 
nu  kel-bearmg  ore,  pyrrhotite.  The  largest  deposit 
of  this  important  ore  of  nickel  is  at  Sudbury,  Ont. 

pentstemon.  see  BEARDTONOUB 

Penuel  (penu'ul)  [Heb.,-face  of  God]  1  Unidenti- 
fied place,  E  of  the  Jordan,  in  Gilead,  by  the  nver 
Jabbok  where  Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Gideon  and  later  rebuilt  by  Jero- 
boam Gen.  3331,  Judges  8  8,  1  Kings  1225. 
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PENUTIAN 

Peniel  Gen.  32  30  ft  Founder  of  Gedor.  1  Chron. 
443  Benjamite  chief.  1  Chron  8  25 
Penutian  (punoo'shun),  linguistic  family  of  Cali- 
fornia Indians.  It  mcludea  five  groups  of  languages 
— Mi  wok  (formerly  spoken  N  of  San  Franewco 
Bay  and  S  of  Lake  Tahoe),  Costanoan  (extinct,  8 
of  San  Francisco),  Yokuts,  Maidu,  and  Wintun 
(upper  and  lower  Sacramento  valley)  Some  other 
stocks  have  been  suggested  as  related  to  Penutian 
These  are  Takelma.  Coos,  Siuslaw-Yakonan,  Kal- 
apuya,  and  Chinook,  Tsimshian,  Shahaptin,  Waii- 
latpuan,  and  Lutuamian,  and  Mixo-Zoque  and 
Huave  in  S  Mcxu  o 

Penza  (pv?n'zu),  city  (pop  157,145),  capital  of 
Penza  oblast,  E  central  RSFSR,  on  the  navigable 
Sura  river  It  is  the  center  of  a  large  fertile  black- 
earth  district  It  has  varied  manufactures  and 
plants  for  processing  agricultural  products 
Founded  in  the  17th  cent  as  a  fortress,  it  devel- 
oped into  a  commercial  and  administrative  center 
in  the  18th  cent 

Penzance  (pSnzans'),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop. 
11,331,  1943  estimated  pop  19,964),  Cornwall, 
England,  at  the  head  of  Mounts  Day  NE  of  Lands 
End  It  is  a  fishing  center  and  a  popular  watering 
place  with  a  good  esplanade,  two  piers,  and  mu- 
seums and  libraries  It  is  a  port  for  the  Scilly  Is- 
lands and  has  flour  mills  It  was  sacked  by  the 
Spanish  in  1595  and  until  the  18th  cent  was  sub- 
ject to  raids  by  Mediterranean  pirates  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  was  born  here 

peonage  (pS'ilnty),  system  of  involuntary  servitude 
based  on  the  indebtedness  of  the  laborer  (the  peon) 
to  his  creditor  It  was  prevalent  in  Spanish  Amer- 
ica, especially  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Ecuador, 
and  Peru  The  system  arose  because  labor  was 
needed  to  support  the  agricultural,  industrial,  min- 
ing, and  public  works  activities  of  conqueror  and 
settler  in  the  New  World  With  the  Spanish  Con- 
quest of  the  West  Indies,  the  ENCOMIENDA,  estab- 
lishing proprietary  rights  over  the  Indians,  was  in- 
stituted In  1542  the  New  Laws  of  LAS  CABAS  were 
promulgated,  denning  Indians  as  free  subjects  of 
the  king  and  prohibiting  forced  labor  Negro  slave 
labor  and  wage  labor  were  substituted  Since  the 
Indians  had  had  no  wage  tradition  and  the  amount 
paid  was  in  any  event  pitifully  small,  the  Now 
Laws  proved  impractical  under  existing  colonial 
conditions  To  find  a  way  out,  the  system  of  the 
repartimiento  [assessment]  and  the  mita  was 
adopted,  it  gave  the  state  the  right  to  force  its  citi- 
zens, upon  payment  of  a  wage,  to  perform  work 
necessary  for  the  state  In  practice,  this  meant 
that  the  Indian  spent  about  one  fourth  of  a  year 
in  public  employment,  but  the  remaining  three 
fourths  he  was  free  to  cultivate  his  own  fields  and 
provide  for  his  own  needs  Abuses  under  the  sys- 
tem were  frequent  and  severe,  particularly  until  its 
codification  under  the  Ordinances  of  1609,  but  the 
repartimiento  was  far  less  harsh  and  coercive  than 
the  slavery  of  debt  peonage  which  followed  inde- 
pendence from  Spam  in  1821  Forced  labor  under 
the  repartimiento  had  not  included  plantation 
crops — sugar,  cacao,  cochineal,  and  indigo,  their 
increasing  value  brought  greater  demand  for  labor 
control,  and  in  the  19th  cent  the  cultivation  of  cof- 
fee, tobacco,  henequen,  and  other  crops  on  a  large 
scale  required  a  continuous  and  cheap  labor  sup- 
ply Through  advances  on  wages,  through  requir- 
ing purchase  of  necessities  from  company-owned 
stores,  and  through  loss  of  land  which  the  Spanish 
government  had  set  aside  for  his  subsistence,  the 
Indian  found  himself  reduced  to  peonage,  caught  in 
a  system  from  which  he  could  not  escape  He  could 
not  change  his  employment  until  his  debts  were 
paid,  and  prices  were  so  adjusted  that  he  could  not 
meet  the  obligations  He  became  virtually  a  serf, 
but  without  the  serf's  customary  rights  In  Mexi- 
co, a  decree  against  peonage  was  issued  in  1915,  but 
the  evil  persisted  Partly  to  alleviate  it,  Lazaro 
Cardenas  instituted  the  EJIDO  in  1936  In  that 
year,  too,  debt  peonage  was  abolished  in  Guate- 
mala In  the  United  States  after  the  Civil  War 
peonage  existed  in  several  Southern  states  as  it  had 
in  the  Southwest  after  its  acquisition  from  Mexico 
Not  only  Negroes  and  Mexicans  but  white  farmers 
as  well  found  themselves  enmeshed,  until  state  and 
national  measures  were  taken 
peony  (pe'une),  any  plant  of  the  genus  Paeonta, 
mostly  Euiasian  species  popular  as  garden  and 
florists'  flowers  Herbaceous  peonies — formerly 
and  still  sometimes  called  piney — are  hardy  peren- 
nial bushy  plants  that  die  back  each  year,  they 
have  handsome  foliage  and  large,  usually  spring- 
blooming,  single  or  double  flowers,  often  fragrant 
and  commonly  ranging  in  shades  from  red  to  white 
Tree  peonies  have  a  somewhat  woody,  persistent 
base  and  are  usually  taller  than  the  herbaceous, 
with  more  abundant  and  larger  blossoms,  they 
often  are  very  long  lived  but  are  less  common  in 
cultivation  Both  kinds  of  peony  have  long  been 
venerated  in  China  and  Japan  The  peony  was 
formerly  regarded  a*  both  ornamental  and  medici- 
nal— the  roots  were  used  to  prevent  convulsions 
There  is  a  species  of  peony  that  is  native  to  the 
West  Coast  of  North  America.  See  Mrs  Edward 
Harding,  The  Book  of  the  Peony  (1917),  publica- 
tions of  the  American  Peony  Society 
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People's  Charter:  see  CHARTISM. 
People's  party:  see  POPULIST  PARTT. 
Peor  (pS'dr)  (Heb., -opening],  mountain,  E  of  Jor- 
dan, to  which  Balak  took  Balaam  to  deliver  his 
curses  Nura  23  28  It  was  anciently  said  to  be 
near  Heshbon  See  BAAL-PBOR 
Peoria  (pSo'rGu),  city  (pop  106,087),  oo  seat  of  Pe- 
oria  oo  ,  central  III ,  on  the  Illinois  river  where  it 
widens  into  Lake  Peoria.  A  port  of  entry,  it  is  a 
trade,  industrial,  and  shipping  center  in  an  exten- 
sive agricultural  and  coal  area  La  Salle  estab- 
lished Fort  Crevo  Coeur  in  the  region  in  1680  The 
spot  later  (1691)  became  a  trading  post  in  the  Illi- 
nois country  During  the  Kevolutionaiy  War  it 
\vas  abandoned  for  a  time  Fort  Clark  was  built 
here  in  1813  and  was  the  nucleus,  after  the  War  of 
1812,  of  American  settlement  Peoria  was  incor- 
porated as  a  town  in  1835  and  as  a  city  in  1845 
Among  its  many  manufactures  are  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements,  packed  meat,  liquors 
and  other  corn  products,  feeds,  bricks  and  tiles, 
chemicals,  and  cotton  goods  It  ships  livestock  and 
grain,  mines  coal,  and  is  a  wholesale  market  Lin- 
coln delivered  (1854)  at  the  old  courthouse  a  speech 
on  slavery  Bradley  Uim  (coeducational,  1896)  is 
here  Near  by  are  Fort  Creve  Coeur  State  Park, 
Jubilee  College  State  Park,  and  Metamora  court- 
house (1845,  now  a  state  memorial) 
Peoria  Heights,  village  (pop  4,37b),  central  III , 
near  Peoria,  me  1898 
Peotone  (pe'uton),  village  (pop  1,146),  NE  111  ,  SE 

of  Johet,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1869 
Pepi  I  (pa'p6),  king  of  ant  lent  Egypt  (c  2595-c  2571 
B  C ),  of  the  VI  dynasty  He  was  responsible  for 
the  rise  of  the  able  official  UNI  His  monuments 
are  found  throughout  Eg>  pt  The  reign  of  his  son 
Pepi  II  (<•  2567-c  2473)— variously  given  at  94, 
more  than  90,  and  100  years — is  the  longest  re- 
corded in  history  Thanks  largely  to  the  ability  of 
tho  powerful  southern  lords  at  Elephantine,  it  was 
a  successful  one,  in  which  victorious  expeditions 
penetrated  well  into  Nubia  and  a  prosperous  trade 
was  <  arried  on  with  Lebanon  and  with  Punt 
Pepm  I  (pfi'pln),  d  838,  king  of  Aquitame  (817-38), 
son  of  Emperor  Louis  I  He  joined  in  the  risings  of 
830  and  833  against  his  father  but  in  oath  case 
helped  restore  him  shortly  afterwards 
Pepin,  Lake  (pp'ptn,  pf'-),  a  widening  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, 21  mi  long  and  3  mi  wide,  SE  Minn  ,  be- 
tween Wabasha  and  Red  Wing 
Pepin  of  Henstal  (hfr'Mul),  d  c  714,  mayor  of  the 
palace  of  the  Frankish  kingdom  of  ACJHTHASIA, 
grandson  of  Pepin  of  Landen  and  father  of  Charles 
Martel  After  defeating  the  nobles  of  Neustna  at 
the  battle  of  Tertry  (687),  Pepin  made  himself 
ruler  of  all  the  Frankish  kingdoms,  with  the  Mero- 
vingian dynasty  retaining  the  nominal  kingship 
He  defeated  the  Frisians,  the  Alenmnni,  and  the 
Bavarians  and  established  a  strong  government, 
thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  empire  of  his 
descendants,  the  Carolingian  mayors  and  kings 
Pepin  of  Landen,  d  039.',  mayor  of  the  palat  e  of  tho 
Frankish  kingdom  of  AUSTRABIA  With  Arnulf, 
bishop  of  Metz,  he  aided  King  CLOTAIRE  II  of 
Neustna  in  overthrowing  (613)  Queen  BRUNHILDA 
of  Austrasia  Pepm  and  Arnulf  were  chosen 
(c  622)  by  Clotaire  to  rule  Austrasia  in  the  name 
of  the  young  DAUOBERT  I  After  Dagobert  suc- 
ceeded his  father  (629),  Pepm  lost  his  influence  and 
withdrew  into  Aquitame  By  the  marriage  of 
Pepm's  daughter  with  Arnulf's  son,  Pepm  and 
Arnulf  became  the  ancestors  of  the  CA  RULING  IANH 
Pepm  the  Short,  c  714-768,  first  Carolmgian  king  of 
the  FRANKS  (751-08),  son  of  Charles  Martel  and 
father  of  Charlemagne  Succeeding  his  father  as 
mayor  of  the  palace  (741),  he  ruled  Neustna,  Bur- 
gundy, and  Provence,  while  his  brother  CARLOMAN 
received  Austrasia  In  743  the  brothers  choso 
Childeric  III,  a  Merovingian,  as  nominal  king  of 
all  the  Franks  With  the  help  of  St  Boniface,  they 
effected  far-reaching  reforms  which  halted  the  de- 
cay of  the  Frankish  church  After  Carloman  had 
retired  to  religious  life  (747),  Pepm,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  pope,  St  Zacharias,  forced  Childeric 
into  a  monastery  and  had  himself  proclaimed  king 
(751)  In  return  for  the  pope's  support,  Pepin  de- 
fended Rome  against  the  Lombards  (754,  756), 
from  whom  he  wrested  RAVENNA  and  other  cities 
These  he  ceded  to  the  pope,  thus  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Papal  States  Pepm  also  extended  his 
territories  and  reconquered  AQUITAINE  Pepm's 
wife  was  BERTHA  OF  THE  Bio  FOOT 
Pepper,  Claude  Benson,  1900-,  U  S  Senator  (1936-), 
b  Dudleyville,  Ala  ,  grad  Umv  of  Alabama,  1921, 
LL  B  Harvard,  1924  He  was  admitted  (1928)  to 
the  bar,  practiced  law  in  Florida,  and  held  many 
state  offices  Elected  to  the  Senate  as  a  Democrat, 
Pepper  proved  himself  an  ardent  supporter  of 
social-reform  measures  and  a  strong  advocate  of 
international  cooperation. 

Pepper,  George  Wharton,  1867-,  American  jurist,  b 
Philadelphia,  grad  Umv  of  Pennsylvania  (B.A  , 
1887,  LL  B  ,  1889).  Admitted  (1889)  to  the  bar, 
he  practiced  law  in  Philadelphia  and  was  (1893- 
1910)  professor  of  law  at  the  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  lectured  (1915)  at  Yale  and  was  (1920-21)  a 
member  of  the  commission  for  revising  the  Penn- 
sylvania constitution.  Pepper  was  appointed  in 


1022  to  the  U  S  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Boies  Penrose,  and,  elected  on  the 
Republican  ticket  later  the  same  year,  he  served  in 
the  Senate  until  1927  He  wrote  many  books  on 
law  and  was  the  author  of  In  the  Senate  (1930)  and 
Family  Quarrds  (1931)  See  his  autobiography, 
Philadelphia  Lawyer  (1944). 

Pepper.  William,  1843-98,  American  physician,  b. 
Philadelphia,  M  D  Umv.  of  Pennsylvania,  1864 
From  1868  he  was  associated  with  the  medical 
department  of  the  Umv  of  Pennsylvania  (as  pro- 
vost, 1881-94).  Under  his  administration  the 
course  was  modernized,  the  university  hospital  was 
established,  and  new  departments  and  laboratories 
of  hygiene  arid  clinical  medicine  were  added  See 
E  P  Cheyney,  History  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania (1940) ,  biography  by  F  N  Thorpe  (1904) 

pepper,  name  given  to  the  pungent  fruits  of  several 
plants  used  as  condiments  or  in  medicine  The  true 
or  black  pepper  (Piper  nigrum)  is  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  other 
tropical  countries,  as  the  West  Indies  and  parts  of 
South  America  It  is  a  perennial  climbing  or  ram- 
bling shrub  with  a  woody  stem  The  pea-sized  ber- 
ries are  bright  red  when  ripe,  and  the  plants  yield 
two  crops  annually  for  about  12  years  When  the 
fruit  begins  to  ripen,  it  is  gathered,  dried,  and  win- 
nowed Black  pepper  is  the  ground  product  of  the 
dried  fruit  Its  pungency  is  owing  to  a  derivative 
of  PYRiDiNfc  White  pepper  is  made  by  using  only 
ripe  fruit,  freed  from  skin  and  fleshy  parts,  it  has  a 
milder  and  less  biting  flavor  Allied  to  black  pepper 
are  two  kinds — one  native  to  India,  the  other  to 
Java — both  known  aa  long  pepper,  they  arc  gener- 
ally crudely  prepared  and  usea  chiefly  in  pickling 
The  rod  poppers  of  temperate  regions,  eaten  as  a 
table  vegetable  and  used  as  a  condiment  or  medi- 
cine, in  either  a  green  or  ripe  state,  are  various 
species  of  the  genus  Capsicum,  known,  according  to 
variety,  as  pimento,  Jamaica,  or  Guinea  peppers  or, 
in  the  United  States,  as  sweet  or  bell  peppers  They 
are  annual  or  biennial  plants,  bushy  and  woodv 
stemmed,  tind  they  bear  inconspicuous  flowers  and 
membranous  seed  pods  They  were  in  cultivation 
in  South  America  prior  to  the  time  of  Columbus, 
who  is  said  to  have  carried  home  specimens  Cay- 
enne pepper  is  made  from  a  variety  perennial  in 
tropical  countries,  very  sharp  and  biting  Paprika 
(the  Hungarian  name  for  red  pepper)  is  prepared 
from  less  pungent  varieties.  The  mild  Spanish- 
type  paprika  is  commonly  used  in  the  United 
States  The  "chili"  pepper  is  much  used  in  Mex- 
ican cooking  and  in  a  pepper  saure  known  in 
the  United  States  by  the  trade  name  Tabasco 
sauce  Another  variety,  ,with  delicate  leaves  and 
cherrylike  fruit,  is  grown  as  an  ornamental  plant 
In  the  earliest  days  of  commerce,  black  pepper  was 
a  great  luxury  and  a  staple  article  of  trade  between 
India  and  Europe  So  high  was  its  price  that  a  few 
pounds  made  a  royal  gift,  and  the  great  demand 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  search  for  a  sea  route 
to  the  Kast  Pepper  was  known  to  Hippocrates  for 
its  medicinal  properties  It  is  a  heart  and  kidney 
stimulant  and  is  used  as  a  powder  or  tincture,  as  a 
local  irritant  or  liniment,  or  as  a  gargle  for  malig- 
nant sore  throat 

Pepperell  (ttf'purul),  town  (pop  3,114),  N  Mass, 
near  the  Nil  line  W  of  Lowell,  settled  1720,  set  off 
from  Groton  1753  Paper  prodm  ts  are  made  here 

peppergrass,  any  species  of  the  genus  Lepidium, 
widely  distributed  heibs  of  the  mustard  family 
with  a  peppery  taste  They  commonly  have  toothed 
leaves,  clusters  of  small  usually  white  flowers, 
and  little  flat,  roundish  pods  that  aie  often  fed  to 
tame  birds,  whence  the  name  canary  giass  Most 
species  are  weedy,  but  one — the  garden  cress  (Lt- 
pidium  sativum) — is  sometimes  cultivated  as  an 
annual  salad  plant  Shopheid's-puise,  often  con- 
fused with  peppergiass,  has  triangulai  pods 

peppendge.  see  BLACK  OUM 

peppermint,  aromatic  peienmal  mint  (Afentha  pipt- 
nta),  European,  but  widely  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  wheie  it  is  also  cultivated  commer- 
cially for  the  oil  Peppei  mint  resembles  speai  mint 
(for  differentiation,  see  MINT)  but  is  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  two  It  has  purplish  flowers  and  a 
creeping  rootstock  The  leaves  and  tops  are  some- 
times dried  and  utilized  for  flavoring  and  in  medi- 
cine but  are  chiefly  in  demand  for  the  oil,  distilled 
out  for  use  as  a  carminative  and  a  stimulant,  foi 
its  derivative  MENTHOL  (obtained  also  from  other 
mints),  and  for  flavoring  purposes  As  a  flavoring 
the  oil,  pleasantly  pungent  in  odor  and  taste  and 
suggesting  a  breath  of  cold  air,  is  commonly  used 
in  chewing  gum  and  candy  and  as  a  disguise  for 
disagreeable  drugs  Because  of  its  penetrative  odor 
it  is  used  in  testing  pipes  for  leaks  Large-scale 
cultivation  of  peppermint  is  centered  chiefly  in 
Indiana  and  Michigan. 

Pepperrell,  Sir  William,  1690-1759,  American  colo- 


nial military  commander,  b  Kittery  Point,  Maine 
(then  part  of  Massachusetts)  A  wealthy  mer- 
chant, landowner,  and  businessman,  he  became  a 
colonel  in  the  colonial  militia,  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court,  and  was  appointed 
chief  justice  in  1730 — thereby  being  forced  to 
study  law.  In  1745  he  was  given  command  of  the 
land  forces  in  one  of  the  most  important  expedi- 
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tlons  of  the  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WA  us  In  cooper- 
ation with  the  British  fleet  under  Sir  Peter  Warren 
he  brilliantly  captured  the  fortress  of  LOUIBBUBO 
from  the  French  In  recognition  of  this  service,  he 
was  the  first  native  American  to  be  created  baronet 
(1746)  Sir  William  also  commanded  a  regiment  m 
the  last  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  and,  as 
president  of  the  council,  he  briefly  governed  (1756- 
57),  Massachusetts  His  journal  of  the  Louisburg 
expedition  was  published  by  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society  in  its  Proceedings,  Vol  XX  (1911) 
See  J  F  Sprague,  Three  Men  from  Maine  (1924) 

pepper  tree,  ornamental  resinous  evergreen  tree 
(Schinus  molle),  native  to  Peru  and  cultivated  in 
both  hemispheres  where  the  climate  is  mild  It  has 
graceful  pinnate  leaves  and  panicles  of  greenish 
flowers  followed  bv  rose-colored  beiryhke  drupes 
about  the  size  of  peppercorns  The  fruits  are  some- 
times ground  and  substituted  for  pepper  or  used  to 
adulterate  real  pepper  Pepper  trees  have  boon 
planted  extensively  in  S  California,  but  those  m 
the  vicinity  of  citrus  groves  have  had  to  bo  de- 
stroyed because  they  are  highly  susceptible  to  black 
scale,  a  disease  destructive  to  citrus  fruit  trees 
Peruvian  mastic  tree  is  another  name  for  the  tree 

pepper  vine  •  see  AMPELOPBIS 

pepperwood,  name  for  several  plants,  among  them 
the  CALIFORNIA  LAUREL 

pepam,  an  enzjme  in  gastric  juico  which,  m  the 
protess  of  digestion,  changes  insoluble  proteins  of 
food  into  peptones  It  acts  only  m  an  acid  medium, 
which  »n  the  body  is  supplied  rn  hydrochloric  acid 
secreted  by  the  stomach  Pepsin  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  remedy  for  indigestion,  Innng  obtained  as  an 
extract  from  sheep,  calf,  or  hog  stomachs  It  is 
not  always  useful,  since  cases  involving  a  lack  of 
this  sec  retion  are  not  common,  there  being  usually 
some  other  cause  for  the  disorder  Many  plants 
secrete  an  enzyme  whuh  has  an  action  similar  to 
that  of  pepsin 

Pepusch,  John  Christopher  (p&'pd&sh),  1667-1752, 
German  musician,  who  lived  in  London  from  1700 
until  his  death  A  composer,  an  organist,  one  of 
the  founders  (1710)  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
Music,  and  long  director  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Theatre, 
he  is  best  known  for  having  composed  the  overture 
and  arranged  the  rest  of  tho  music  for  John  Gay's 
ballad  opera  The  Beggar's  Opera  (1728) 

Pepys,  Samuel  (pPps),  1633-1703,  English  diarist 
and  public  official,  b  probably  Brampton,  grad 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge  (B  A  ,  1653,  M  A  , 
1660)  He  married  Elizabeth  St  Michel  in  1655 
and  entered  (1656)  the  service  of  a  relative,  Sir 
Edward  Montagu  (later  earl  of  Sandwich),  whose 
secretary  he  became  in  1660  In  the  same  year  he 
started  as  a  clerk  in  the  navy  office  and  diligently 
improved  his  position  until  by  1668  ho  was  one  of 
the  most  important  naval  officials  and  owned  a 
considerable  estate  In  1672  he  v>  as  made  secretary 
to  tho  admiralty  He  sat  in  the  Parliament  of 
167Q,  but,  having  been  friendly  with  the  duke  of 
York,  was  the  object  of  an  attack  resulting  from 
popular  hysteria  over  the  Popish  Plot  (see  GATES, 
TITUS)  Charged  with  betraying  naval  secrets  to 
the  French,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  in  1679 
and  vindicated  and  freed  the  next  year  In  1682 
Pepys  went  to  Tangier  for  the  decommissioning  of 
tho  naval  station  there  In  1684  h©  was  reap- 
pomted  secretary  to  tho  admiralty  and  was  made 
president  of  the  ROYAL  SOCIETY  In  the  admiralty 
he  successfully  worked  to  restore  the  English  fleet 
to  its  previous  excellence  Tho  accession  of  Wil- 
liam III  forced  Pepys  into  retirement,  where  he 
wrote  his  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Navy  (1690) 
Pepys  left  his  valuable  library,  including  his  diary 
in  cipher,  to  his  nephew  John  Jackson  and  in  turn 
to  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge  The  diary  was 
partially  deciphered  and  in  1825  was  first  pub- 
lished ,  an  almost  complete  text  wan  edited  by  H  B 
Whoatley  ( 1893-99)  It  is  an  intimate  record  of  the 
daily  life  and  reflections  of  an  ambitious,  observing, 
and  fun-loving  young  man,  it  extends  from  Jan- 
uary 1, 1660,  to  May  31,  1669,  when  failing  eyesight 
forced  him  to  stop  Like  the  record  of  his  friend 
Evelyn,  Pepys's  diary  gives  a  graphic  picture  of 
social  life  and  conditions  of  the  early  Restoration 
period.  See  abridgment  of  the  diary,  Everybody's 
Pepys  (ed  by  O.  F  Morshead,  1926,  reprint, 
1947),  biography  by  Arthur  Bryant  (3  vols , 


Pequot  Indians  (pg'kwot),  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians  of  the  Algonquian  linguistic  stock  The 
Pequot  were  of  the  Eastern  Woodlands  cultural 
area  Originally  they  were  united  with  the  Mo- 
hegan  tribe,  but  when  Uncas  revolted,  the  Pequot 
moved  southward  to  invade  and  drive  off  the 
Niantic  Thus  the  Pequot,  in  the  early  17th  cent., 
came  into  possession  of  the  northeast  coast  of  Con- 
necticut They  then  numbered  some  3,000  The 
warlike  Pequot,  under  their  chief,  Sassacus,  had  by 
1630  extended  their  territory  W  to  the  Connecti- 
cut river.  Numerous  quarrels  between  tho  English 
who  had  settled  in  the  Connecticut  valley  and  the 
Pequot  led  to  the  Pequot  War  (1637)  The  precipi- 
tating cause  was  the  murder  of  John  Oldham,  an 
English  trader,  by  the  Pequot  The  English  under 
John  Mason  and  John  Underbill  attacked  the 
Pequot  stronghold  on  the  Pequot  river  and  do- 


1615 

_  Ining  Pequot  fled 

in  small  groups.  One  party  went  to  Long  Island, 
and  a  second  fled  into  the  interior  A  third,  led  by 
Sassacus,  was  intercepted  near  Fairfield,  Conn  , 
here  almost  the  entire  party  was  killed  or  captured. 
The  captives  became  slaves  to  the  colonists  or  were 
sold  into  the  West  Indies.  A  few  Pequot,  including 
Sassacus,  who  managed  to  escape  the  English  were 
put  to  death  by  the  Mohawk  A  remnant  of  the 
Pequot  begged  men  y  of  tho  English  and  were  scat- 
tered among  the  S  New  England  tribes,  but  their 
treatment  there  compelled  the  colonial  government 
to  settle  thorn  (1655)  near  the  Mystic  river  in  Con- 
necticut Today  a  few  Pequot  remain  in  this  area. 

Pera,  Turkey  see  ISTANBUL 

Peraea  (pgrc'u),  in  Roman  times,  the  region  E  of  the 
Jordan,  S  of  the  Decapohs.  It  is  the  Gilcad  of  the 
Old  Testament 

Perak  (pa'ru,  pa'rak),  state  (7,856  sq  mi  ,  pop 
944,725),  NW  Malaya,  on  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
The  capital  is  Taiping  Clockwise  from  north  to 
south,  Perak  is  boidered  by  Penang,  Kedah,  Thai- 
land, Kolantan,  Pahang,  and  Selangor  The  state 
is  drained  by  the  Perak  river  (c  170  mi  long)  The 
Kinta  Valley  of  Perak  is  an  important  tin-mining 
district  The  mines  employ  many  Chinese  workers , 
the  Chinese  constitute  about  half  the  population, 
Malays  about  a  third  Ru  e  and  rubber  are  grown 
Before  the  16th  cent  ,  Perak  was  the  vassal  state  of 
the  powers  that  in  turn  dominated  the  Malay 
Peninsula  After  the  fall  of  Malacca  (1511),  it  was 
for  a  time  dominated  by  the  sultan  of  Acheh  in 
Sumatra,  in  the  17th  cent  it  was  invaded  bv  Bugis 
from  Selangor  Civil  war,  augmented  bv  disorders 
among  the  Chinese  tin  miners,  plunged  Perak  in 
the  19th  cent  into  anarchy  In  1874  Perak  ac- 
cepted a  British  protectorate,  in  1895  it  became  one 
of  the  Federated  Malay  States  Since  1948  it  has 
been  part  of  the  federation  of  Malaya 

Perazim  (pp'ruzltn)    see  BAAL-PEHA^IM 

Perc6  Rock  (pfirsft'),  E  Que  ,  just  off  the  tip  of  the 
Gaspe  Peninsula,  opposite  the  mainland  village  of 
Perce  It  is  a  massive  rock  (1,420  ft  long  and 
about  300  ft  wide,  290  ft  at  the  highest  point), 
rising  sheer  from  the  Atlantic  It  takes  its  name 
from  an  opening  50  ft  high  through  the  rock  near 
its  outer  end  With  near-by  Bonaventure  Island, 
it  is  a  famous  tourist  attraction 

Perceval,  Spencer,  1762-1812,  English  statesman 
He  had  a  profitable  law  practice  before  he  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Tory  in  1796  Rising 
to  be  solicitor  general  (1801-2),  attorney  general 
(1802-7),  and,  under  the  duke  of  Portland,  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer  (1807-9),  Spencer  became 
prime  minister  m  1809  Though  he  opposed  (1811) 
the  regency  of  the  prince  of  Wales  (later  George 
IV) ,  he  continued  in  office  under  the  prince  With- 
out much  political  support  he  financed  the  Napole- 
onic Wars  until  he  was  assassinated  by  a  bankrupt 
madman  with  a  grievance  against  the  government 

perch,  small  fresh-water  fish  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  America,  the  type  of  a  large  family  of  spiny- 
finned  fishes  It  has  a  slender,  graceful  body  and  is 
beautifully  colored,  the  maximum  weight  attained 
is  about  5  Ib  ,  of  small  game  fishes,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  as  food.  The  yellow  penh  is  com- 
mon in  North  America  and  is  known  by  a  variety 
of  names,  including  red  perch 

Perche  (pgrsh),  agricultural  region,  NW  France, 
mostly  in  W  Maine  and  S  Normandy  Its  hills 
form  a  continuation  of  the  hills  of  Normandy 
Alencon  is  the  chief  center  Horse  breeding  is  an 
important  activity,  and  Perche  has  given  its  name 
to  the  Percheron  (we  HORHK) 

Percier,  Charles  (sharl'  pSrsvft').  1764-1838,  French 
architect  He  won  (1786)  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome, 
and  in  1794  he  became  associated  with  P  F  L. 
Fontaine  Napoleon  appointed  them  as  govern- 
ment architects,  and  this  post  lasted  until  Ins  fall 
In  the  development  of  the  Empire  st j  le  under  Na- 
poleon's official  sponsorship,  Percier  and  Fontaine 
became  its  dictators  and  official  interpreters,  not 
only  for  Paris  but  also  in  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and 
Rome,  where  they  designed  many  residem  es  They 
worked  (1802-12)  upon  the  palaces  of  the  Louvre 
and  the  Tuileries,  designed  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
du  Carrousel,  and  did  alterations  and  decorations 
for  the  imperial  chateaux  of  Versailles,  Malmaison, 
Compiegne,  and  Saint-Cloud  As  interior  decora- 
tors they  designed  every  detail  of  furniture,  fabric, 
hardware,  and  wallpaper  in  conformity  with  Em- 
pire motives  In  general  their  work  had  finesse 
and  elegance  The  partnership  dissolved  in  1814, 
and  Percier  thereafter  conducted  a  student  atelier 
With  Fontaine  he  published  books,  some  of  which 
are  still  used  for  architectural  stud>  They  include 
Palais,  matron*  et  autres  edifices  de  Rome  moderne 
(1802),  Ckoix  dee  plus  celebres  maisons  de  plautance 
de  Rome  etdeses  environs  (1809-13) ,  and  Recueil  des 
decoration*  inteneurtas  (1812). 

Percival,  James  Gates,  1795-1856,  American  poet 
and  geologist,  b  Kensington,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale 
(B  A  ,  1815.  M.D  ,  1820).  A  brilliant  and  learned 
man,  he  had  brief  careers  as  a  physician,  a  teacher, 
an  editor,  and  a  linguist,  but  finally  paranoia  drove 
him  to  stay,  voluntarily,  at  the  state  hospital  m 
New  Haven  for  several  years  He  was  state  geolo- 
gist of  Connecticut  (1835-42)  and  of  Wisconsin 


PEREIRA,  NUN'ALVARES 

(1854-56)  During  his  lifetime  he  was  best  known 
as  a  romantic  poet,  whose  Poemt  (1821),  The  Dream 
of  a  Day  (1843),  and  other  volumes  were  popular, 
but  which  are  now  forgotten 

Percivale,  Sir,  knight  of  King  Arthur's  court '  eee 
ARTHURIAN  LEGEND  and  PARSIFAL. 

percussion  instrument,  in  music,  any  instrument 
whose  sound  is  produced  by  a  blow  from  another 
like  instrument  or  from  a  mallet  or  a  stick  Per- 
cussion instruments  are  scientifically  classified  as 
idiophones  (those  made  of  a  substance,  such  as 
wood  or  metal,  which  vibrates  when  struck)  and 
mom  bran  ophones  (those  whose  sound-producing 
agent  is  a  stretched  skin).  Idiophones  tuned  to 
definite  pitches  include  the  BELL,  the  CELESTA,  the 
OLOCKEJ.8P1EL,  and  the  XYLOPHONE  Those  of  in- 
determinate pitch  include  the  CASTANETS,  the  CYM- 
BALfl,  the  OONO,  the  TAMBOURINE,  and  the  TRI- 
ANGLE All  membranophoiies  are  various  kinds  of 
DRUM,  only  one  of  which,  the  KETTLEDRUM,  is  tuned 
to  definite  pit<h 

Percy.  For  members  of  the  British  family  not  listed 
under  the  famil>  naiiio,  see  NORTHUMBERLAND 

Percy,  George,  1580-1632,  deputy  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia (1009-10,  1611),  son  of  Sir  Henry  Percy,  8th 
earl  of  Northumberland  He  came  to  Virginia  with 
the  expedition  of  1607  and  was  deputy  governor 
after  John  Smith's  return  to  England  and,  later,  in 
the  absence  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates  In  1612  Percy 
himself  returned  to  England  He  wrote  A  True 
Udution  of  Virginia  (c  1622)  m  self-defense 

after  another  writer  (presumably  John  Smith)  had 
t  nticized  Percy's  leadership  in  the  "starving  time." 
He  also  wrote  a  Discourse  of  the  Plantation  of  ,  .  , 
Virginia 

Percy,  Sir  Henry,  1366-1403,  English  nobleman, 
called  Hotspur  or  Harry  Hotspur  Knighted  (1377) 
by  Edward  III,  Percy  was  early  associated  with 
his  father,  the  1st  earl  of  NORTHUMBERLAND,  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Scots  in  the  noith  In  1388 
he  fought  with  his  brother  Ralph  the  famous  bat- 
tle of  Otterburn,  or  Chevy  Chase,  against  the 
Scots  Hotspur  was  captured  but  later  ransomed, 
and  he  returned  to  his  post  of  warden  of  Car- 
hble  and  the  West  Marches  He  went  to  Calais 
in  1391  and  served  (c  1393-1395)  as  governor 
of  Bordeaux,  but  by  1398  he  was  back  on  the 
Scottish  border  With  his  father  he  joined  Henry 
of  Lancaster,  and  after  the  latter 's  accession  as 
HENRY  IV,  Hotspur  was  called  upon  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Welsh  border  Called  again  (1402)  to 
the  defense  of  the  Scottish  border,  he  with  others 
won  a  notable  victory  over  the  Scots  at  Humbledon 
Hill,  captunng  the  Scottish  leader,  Archibald,  4th 
earl  of  Douglas  A  bitter  quarrel  between  Hotspur 
and  Henry  IV  ensued  when  Percy  refused  to  turn 
Douglas  over  to  the  king  except  in  exchange  for 
the  ransom  of  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  Hotspur's 
brother-m-Iaw  In  1403  the  Percys  planned  with 
Thomas  Percy,  earl  of  Worcester,  Owen  Glen- 
dower,  and  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer  to  dethrone 
Henry  and  crown  Edmund,  earl  of  March,  the 
nephew  of  Hotspur's  wife  Henry  anticipated  the 
move  and  m  a  battle  near  Shrewsbury  (1403)  the 
king  was  victorious  and  Hotspur  was  slam  The 
character  of  Hotspur  in  Shakspere's  Henry  IV  was 
derived  mainly  from  Holmshed's  Chronicle.  See 
Gerald  Brenan,  A  History  of  the  House  of  Percy 

Percy,  Thomas,  1729-1811,  English  antiquary  and 
churchman  Educated  at  Oxford,  in  1782  he  be- 
came Protestant  bishop  of  Dromore  (Ireland)  He 
achieved  literary  fame  as  the  editor  of  the  Reliques 
of  Ancient  English  Poetry  (3  vols  ,  1765),  a  collec- 
tion of  176  English  and  Scottish  ballads,  45  of  them 
taken  from  a  17th-century  manuscript  Its  publi- 
cation marked  the  beginning  of  general  interest  in 
the  earlier  literary  forms,  and  it  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  the  romantic  poets  See  The  Corre- 
spondence of  Thomas  Percy  and  Richard  Fanner  (ed. 
by  Cleanth  Brooks,  1946) 

Perdiccas  (purdr'kus),  d  321  B  C ,  Macedonian 
general  under  Philip  II  and  Alexander  the  Great. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  (323  B  C  )  he  ruled  as 
regent  from  Babylon  He  strove  in  vain  to  hold  the 
empire  together,  but  was  opposed  by  others  of  the 
DIADOCHI  He  was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  I  in 
Eg>  pt  and  was  killed  m  a  mutiny  of  his  troops 

Perdido,  Monte  (mftn'ta  p^rdhfi'dho),  Fr  Mont 
Perdu  (mS'pc'rdu').  peak,  10,994  ft  high,  NE  Spain, 
near  the  French  border  It  is  one  of  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  Pyrenees 

Perdu,  Mont:  see  PEKDIPO,  MONTE. 

Pereda,  Jos6  Marl*  de  (turn'  marg'a  da  p&ra'dha). 
1833-1906,  Spanish  novelist  His  stories  are  laid 
chiefly  m  his  native  Santander  An  aristocrat  by 
birth,  he  wrote  sympathetically  of  the  peasants  but 
disliked  the  bourgeoisie  His  Escenas  montanesas 
[mountain  scenes]  (1864),  a  collection  of  stories  and 
episodes,  and  El  sabor  de  la.  tierruca  [the  taste  of  the 
earth)  (1881)  show  his  love  of  nature  Sotileta 
(1884)  and  Pentu  arriba  (1894)  are  among  his  best- 
known  novels 

Pereira,  Nun'Alvares  (n&~6n*al'vurfeh  pe'ra'ru), 
1360-1431,  Portuguese  hero,  called  the  Great  Con- 
stable He  was  the  friend,  counselor,  and  general 
of  John  I,  and  it  was  largely  to  his  efforts  that  John 
owed  his  victory  at  Aljubarrota  (1385)  and  his 
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PBRERA 

winning  of  the  throne.  Nun'Alvares  waa  an  astute 
statesman  and  an  able  strategist  He  waa  also 
noted  for  his  devotion  to  religion  and  for  his  private 
virtue  and  chanty  He  spent  his  last  years  as  a 
monk  in  Lisbon.  He  was  beatified  by  Pope  Bene- 
dict XV  in  1918.  One  of  his  daughters  married  a 
natural  son  of  John  I.  and  from  that  union  came 
the  house  of  Braganza 

Pereira  (para'ra),  city  (pop.  30,762),  W  central  Co- 
lombia, SW  of  Mamzales  In  a  coffee-growing  area 
of  the  upper  Cauca  valley,  it  is  a  rail  and  highway 
center  and  manufac  turea  glass 
Perekop,  Isthmus  of  (pMk&p'),  c  20  mi  long  and 
from  4  to  15  mi  wide,  USSR,  connecting  the  Cri- 
mea, RSFSR,  with  the  Ukrainian  mainland  It 
separates  the  Gulf  of  Perekop  (an  arm  of  the  Black 
Sea)  in  the  west  from  the  Sivash  Sea  (an  inlet  of  the 
Sea  of  AJJOV)  in  the  east  At  the  small  village  of 
Perekop,  on  the  isthmus,  there  are  nuns  of  Greek 
and  Tatar  fortifications  which  once  controlled  the 
only  land  route  to  the  Crimea  Here  in  1920  the 
Red  Army  decisively  defeated  General  Wrangel  in 
the  Russian  civil  war 

Pere-Lachaise  see  CEMETERY  and  LA  CHAISE,  FRAN- 
COIS o'Aix  DH 

perennial,  any  plant  that  lives  for  more  than  two 
years,  as  contrasted  to  the  ANNUAL  and  the  BIEN- 
NIAL Perennials  are  of  two  kinds,  herbaceous  (sur- 
viving the  winter  chiefly  by  underground  STEMS) 
and  woody  (surviving  the  winter  by  roots,  stems, 
and,  sometimes,  leaves)  In  hoi  ticultural  usage, 
the  term  perennial  refers  to  herbaceous  perennials 
Bulbous  plants,  though  mostly  perennial  m  habit, 
are  not  usually  classed  as  perennials  Sometimes  a 
perennial  (e  g  ,  the  castor-oil  plant) ,  when  culti- 
vated outside  its  native  habitat,  is  treated  as  an  an- 
nual because  of  its  inability  to  endure  the  weather 
extremes  Plants  considered  typical  perennials  in- 
clude species  of  chrysanthemum,  ins,  peony,  phlox, 
and'pmk  Herbaceous  perennials  are  usually  most 
easily  propagated  by  division  of  the  underground 
stems,  in  fact,  division  every  few  years  is  often 
necessary  for  continued  vigor,  a  few  perennials, 
such  as  the  lupine,  are  best  undisturbed  See  A  C 
H ottos,  A  Little  Book  of  Perennial*  (1923),  V  H 
Ries,  How  to  Crow  Perennial  Flowers  (1936) 
Peresh  (pe'rfcsh)  [Heb  , -clung],  son  of  Machir  the 
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Pereelavi-Zaleazki  (pereuslR'vul-xiilvg'ske),  city 
(pop  13,386),  central  European  RSFSR,  c  70  mi 
,  SW  of  Yaroslavl  It  has  a  kremlm  with  a  cathedral 
dating  from  1152  and  a  convent  dating  from  1392 
and  was  the  center  of  a  principality  which  passed 
to  Moscow  in  1302  The  city  is  on  Lake  Pleshche- 
yevo  (19  sq  mi ),  where  Peter  I  built  the  first  ships 
of  the  Russian  navy  Remains  of  the  flotilla  are  in 
a  near-by  museum  The  city  was  formerly  called 
PereyaslavUZalesski,  and  the  lake  was  also  known 
aa  Lake  Pereyaslavl 

Peretz  or  Perez,  Isaac  Loeb  (both:  pe'rPts,  Idb'), 
1861-1915,  Jewish  poet,  novelist,  and  playwright, 
b.  Zamosc,  Poland  His  early  work  was  written  in 
Hebrew,  which  he  abandoned  for  Yiddish  All  his 
work  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  people  and  an 
understanding  of  Jewish  life  His  finest  work  is 
contained  in  his  Hasidic  sketches,  highly  imagina- 
tive and  sympathetic,  such  as  Stones  and  Pictures 
(1900-1901;  Eng  tr  ,  1906).  Selections  from  his 
works  were  published  (1947)  in  Yiddish  and  Eng- 
lish See  Maurice  Samuel,  Pnnce  of  the  Ghetto 
(1948) 

Pereyaalav-Khmelmtalri  (pereuslaf'-khmflnvft'- 
ske),  city  (pop  15,466),  central  Ukraine,  SE  of 
Kiev.  Known  since  the  10th  cent ,  it  was  the  capi- 
tal of  a  principality  (1  lth-12th  cent )  of  Kievan 
Russia.  Its  former  name  was  Pereyaslavl,  it  was 
modified  in  1944  m  honor  of  Bohdan  Chmielmcki, 
who  in  1654  proclaimed  the  union  of  the  Ukraine 
with  Russia  here 
Pereyaalarl-Zaleaaki,  RSFSR  see  PERESLAVL- 

ZALESSKI. 

Perez  (p&'rta),  variant  of  PHARES 
P6rez,  A&tonlo  (anto'nyfi  pa 'rath),  b  between  1534 
and  1540,  d  1611,  Spanish  politician  From  1573 
until  1579  he  was  the  confidential  adviser  of  King 
Philip  II.  Ambitious  and  unscrupulous,  he  became 
very  powerful  and  was  with  the  princess  of  |£BOLI 
a  center  of  court  intrigues  In  1578  Escobedo,  sec- 
retary to  John  of  Austria,  was  assassinated,  and  in 
1579  Perez  was  arrested,  public  opinion  accusing 
him  of  having  procured  the  murder  The  most 
likely  version  of  the  murder  is  that  Perez  procured 
it  on  the  king's  order  on  the  ground  that  Escobedo 
was  fostering  dangerous  ambitions  in  John  of 
Austria  Another  theory  is  that  Escobedo  was 
killed  after  detecting  Perez  in  an  intrigue  with  the 
princess  Philip's  order  to  arrest  Pe>ez  may  have 
been  inspired  by  jealousy,  for  Philip  is  said  to  have 
loved  the  princess  Perez  was  prosecuted  on  vari- 
ous charges  until  in  1590  he  fled  to  Saragossa, 
where  he  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  author- 
ities of  his  native  Aragon  He  then  openly  accused 
the  king  of  having  ordered  Escobedo's  murder  The 
king  contested  the  procedure,  and  the  case  became 
a  struggle  between  Philip  and  the  people  of  Aragon, 
who,  jealous  of  their  privileges,  sided  with  Perez 
and  revolted,  the  rising  was  ruthlessly  suppressed 
(1591).  The  Inquisition  intervened,  accusing  Pore* 


1616 

of  heresy  and  claiming  jurisdiction  Peres  finally 
fled  (1591)  to  France  and  England. 
Perez,  Isaac  Loeb:  see  PEHETR,  ISAAC  LOEB 
Perez,  Juan  (hwan'  pa'rath).  d.  1774,  Spanish  colo- 
nial naval  officer,  explorer  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacif- 
ic Northwest.  He  commanded  a  vessel  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  San  Diego  under  general  command  of 
Caspar  de  Portola,  and  m  1774  he  was  in  command 
of  a  fleet  sent  by  Viceroy  Bucarell  to  investigate 
Russian  advances  down  the  northern  coast,  to  visit 
the  coast  to  lat  60°  N,  and  to  take  formal  posses- 
sion for  Spain.  He  sailed  from  Monterey  north- 
ward, but  was  prevented  from  landing  bv  bad 
weather  and  turned  back  at  lat  55°  N  He  had  traf- 
fic with  the  natives  of  Queen  Charlotte  Island, 
sighted  Vancouver  Island,  and  on  Aug  8,  1774,  dis- 
covered Nootka  Sound,  which  ho  called  the  harbor 
of  San  Loienzo  He  reached  Monterey  late  in 
August  and  died  at  sea  when  bound  for  San  Bias 
The  diary  of  one  of  the  chaplains,  Juan  Crespi, 
gives  a  fine  narrative  of  the  voyage 
Ptrez  de  Ayala.  Ram6n  (r&inftn'  pa'rath  da  ayala), 
1881-,  Spanish  poet,  novelist,  and  essayist,  b  As- 
turias  He  was  educated  at  a  Jesuit  college,  which 
he  satirizes  in  the  novel  A  M  D  G  (1910,  Ad  majo- 
rem  Da  glonam)  From  1904  to  1916  three  books 
of  his  poems  were  published,  each  of  which  has  a 
special  symbolism — La  paz  del  aendero  (1903),  the 
earth,  El  tendcro  innumerable  (1916),  the  sea,  and 
El  aendero  andante  (1921),  the  river.  His  first  book 
of  essays,  Las  mascaras  (the  masks],  appeared  in 
1917  Among  his  novels,  which  are  often  inter- 
spersed with  poems,  are  Belarmino  y  Apolonw 
(1921),  three  "poomatic"  novels  in  one  volume, 
Prometeo,  Lm  de  domingo,  and  La  caida  de  lot  Limo- 
ne*  (1916,  Eng.  tr ,  Prometheus,  The  fall  of  the 
Hotue  ofLimdn,  Sunday  Sunlight,  1920) ,  IM  pata  de 
la  rapotta  (1912,  Kng  tr  ,  The  Fox's  Paw,  1924),  the 
story  of  his  courtship  of  an  American  wife,  and 
Tigre  Juan  (1926,  Eng  tr  ,  Tiger  John,  1933)  The 
repubbcan  government  appointed  Perez  de  Ayala 
ambassador  to  London  in  1931  His  novels  and  es- 
says are  characterized  by  originality,  philosophical 
insight,  and  mastery  of  the  subtleties  of  Spanish 
Perez  de  Mental v&n,  Juan  (hwan'  pa'rath  da  mon- 
talvan').  1602-38,  Spanish  dramatic  poet  He  was 
the  close  fnend  and  biographer  of  Lope  de  Vega  He 
wrote  many  successful  plays,  among  them  Los 
amantes  de  Teruel  [the  lovers  of  Teruel] 
Perez  Gald&a,  Bern  to  (bane'to  pa'rath  gdldosO, 
1843-1920,  Spanish  novelist  and  diamatist,  b 
Canary  Islands  He  went  to  Madrid  at  20  and 
lived  there  most  of  his  adult  life  He  owes  his  fame 
chiefly  to  the  Episodios  nactonales,  a  senes  of  4b 
novels  relating  episodes  m  the  history  of  Spam  from 
1805  (Trafalgar,  1873)  until  the  end  of  the  century, 
Cdnovat,  the  last,  was  published  in  1912  He  wrote 
also  many  novels  dealing  with  contemporary  life 
and  problems,  such  as  Dona  Perfecta  (1876,  Eng 
tr  ,  1880),  dramatized  in  1896,  Gloria  (1877,  Eng 
tr  ,  1883) ,  Mananela  (1878,  Eng  tr  ,  1883),  Lafa- 
milia  de  Leon  Roch  (1878,  Eng  tr  ,  Leon  Koch, 
1886) ,  Fortunata  y  Jacijtia  (4  vols  ,  1886-87) ,  Mise- 
neordia  (1897),  and  Angel  Guerra  (1890-91)  In 
1897  he  was  elected  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in 
1907  ho  became  deputy  of  the  republican  party  in 
Madrid  After  1912  he  waa  blind  but  continued  to 
dictate  his  books  until  his  death. 
Perez-uzza  or  Perez-uzzah  (both  p6'r$z-tiz'u) 
[Heb, -breath  of  Uzzah],  threshing  floor  where 
Uzzah  touched  the  ark  and  died  It  had  previously 
been  railed  Chidon  or  Nachon.  2  Sam  66-8,  1 
Chron  139-11 
perfect*  see  TENSE 

Perfectionists  see  NOYFB,  JOHN  HUMPHREY 
perfume,  aroma  produced  by  burning  INCENSE,  by 
the  essential  oils  of  plants,  and  by  synthetic  aro- 
maties  It  has  been  used  from  antiquity  m  the  Far 
East,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  its  use  was 
revived  in  Europe  dunng  the  Crusades  Since  the 
earlv  19th  cent ,  chemists  have  analyzed  many  es- 
sential oils  and  have  produced  thousands  of  syn- 
thetics, some  imitating  natural  products  and  others 
yielding  new  scents  Most  perfumes  today  are 
blends  of  natural  and  synthetic  scents  and  of  fixa- 
tives which  equalize  vaporization  of  the  blends  and 
add  pungency.  These  include  the  animal  fixatives, 
AMBERGRIS,  MUSK,  CIVET,  and  castor  (fiom  the 
beaver),  balsam  and  other  resins,  and  synthetic 
substitutes  Leading  producers  of  perfume  oils  are 
the  East  Indies.  Reunion  island,  and  the  South  of 
France,  especially  Grasse,  which  is  the  center  also 
of  the  natural  perfume  industry  Bulgaria  is  noted 
for  ATTAR  OP  BOSKS,  the  Philippines  for  ilang-dang, 
Sicily  for  orange  and  neroh  oils,  and  England  for 
lavender  and  mint  The  ingredients  are  usually 
combined  with  alcohol  for  liquid  scents  and  with 
fatty  bases  for  many  cosmetics  See  Edward  Saga- 
rin, The  Scumce  and  Art  of  Perfumery  (1945) ;  Y.  R 
Naves  and  Gabriel  Mazuyer,  Natural  Perfume 
Materials  (Eng  tr  ,  1947). 

Perga  (pdr'gu),  ancient  city,  Pamphylia,  8  Asia 
Minor  (now  8  Turkey)  It  was  of  importance  un- 
der the  Romans.  St.  Paul  came  here  on  his  first 
journey  (Acts  14.24,25).  The  rums  of  Perga  in- 
clude a  theater  and  a  stadium. 
Pergamum  (pur'gumum),  ancient  city,  NW  Asia 
Minor  (Turkey),  m  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Caiou*. 


CTOM  referenda  are  iz4feate4  by  SHALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  I* 


It  became  important  c.300  B.C.,  alter  the  breakup 
of  the  Macedonian  empire,  when  *  Greek  family 
(the  Attaiidfl)  established  »  brilliant  center  of  Hel- 
lenistic civilization.  Ita  chief  glory  was  its  sculp- 
tures, at  two  penods.  The  first  Pergamene  school 
celebrated  the  decisive  victory  of  Attalus  I  (d.  197 
B.C  )  over  the  Oalatians  <c.230  B.C.);  the  Dying 
Gaul  is  an  example  of  the  realism  of  the  art.  The 
later  period  produced  a  frieze  for  a  great  altar  of 
Zeus,  glorifying  especially  the  defeat  of  Antiochus 
III  (190  B  C  )  The  cultured  Pergamene  rulers 
also  built  up  a  library  second  only  to  the  Alexan- 
drian, one  of  its  specialties  was  the  use  of  PAROH- 
MBNT,  which  takes  ite  name  from  the  city.  Even- 
tually the  library  was  given  by  Antony  to  Cleo- 
patra As  a  political  unit  the  kingdom  reached  its 
chief  importance  under  Attalus  I,  Eumenea  II  (d 
160  or  159  B  C  ),  and  Attalus  II  (d  138  B  C  ) 
These  kings  followed  a  pro-Roman  policy  through 
fear  of  the  imperialism  of  Philip  V  of  Macedon  and 
of  Antiochus  III  The  independence  of  Pergamum 
ended  dramatically  when  Attalus  III  (d.  133  B.C  ) 
bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  the  Roman  people  It 
was  reconstituted  as  the  province  of  Asia.  Under 
the  Romans  Ephesua  rapidly  eclipsed  Pergamum 
as  chief  ( itv  Pergamum  knew  Christianity  early, 
it  was  one  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  (Rev. 
1  11,  2  12)  Various  forms  of  the  name  are  Per- 
gamus,  Pergamon,  and  Pergamos  See  E  V.  Han- 
sen,  The  Attalids  of  Pergamon  (1947). 
Pergolesi,  Giovanni  Battiata  (jovtin'ne  bat-tes'tu 
pergShVzo),  1710-36,  Italian  composer  of  the  Nea- 
politan school  He  composed  some  sacred  work* 
and  instrumental  pieces,  but  his  real  bent  was  for 
the  stage  However,  onlv  oue  of  his  operas — La 
serva  padrona  (Naples,  1733),  originally  written  as 
an  intermezzo — was  a  real  success,  although  his 
musician  contemporaries  esteemed  his  work  highly 
La  aerva  padrona,  became  the  model  for  the  opera 
bnffa  PPI formed  between  the  acts  of  aril  opera  bv 
Lullv  in  Paris  in  1752,  it  precipitated  a  controversy 
( oncermng  Italian  versus  French  opera  and  found 
an  ardent  champion  in  J.  J  Rousseau  Pel  golesi's 
8tabat  Mater,  for  treble  voices,  was  completed  just 
lief  ore  his  death. 

Perham  (pu'rum),  village  (pop  1,534),  W  Minn  , 
SE  of  Detroit  Lakes  It  is  a  resort  in  a  lak«  and 
farm  area 

Pen,  Jacopo  (vi'kopo  pa'rP),  1661-o  1633,  Italian 
composer  and  singer  Dafne  (c  1597),  the  first 
opera  on  lecord,  was  jointly  composed  by  Peri  and 
Giuho  Caccuu  Each  composed  a  setting  of  Eun- 
dice  (1600),  the  earliest  opera  whose  music  is  extant, 
for  the  wedding  of  Marie  de'  Medici  and  Henry  IV 
of  Fiance 

peri  (pe>'£),  m  Persian  mythology,  supernatural  fe- 
male being  Pens  are  comparable  to  fairies  and 
elves  Peris  are  said  by  some  Moslems  to  be  de- 
scendants of  the  fallen  angels 

Periander  (pe'rean"dur),  d.  685  B.C  ,  ono  of  the 
SEVEN  WISE  MEN  OF  GKEECE,  tyrant  of  Corinth 
His  rule  raised  his  city  to  a  high  state  of  prosperity, 
and  he  had  friendly  relations  with  Mitylene  HP 
established  colonies  at  Potidaoa  and  probably  at 
Apolloma,  and  he  fought  successfully  against  Epi- 
daurus  and  Corcyra.  There  were  many  stories  told 
of  him  and  ninny  maxims  attributed  to  turn 
Peribonca  (peVIb&ng'kti),  river  rising  in  <  entral  Que- 
bec in  the  Otish  Mt»  and  flowing  300  mi  S  through 
Peribonca  Lake  to  Lake  St  John. 
Periclei  (pfe'rlklea),  r  495-429  B  C  ,  Athenian  states- 
man He  was  of  the  ALCMAKONIDAE,  his  father, 
Xanthippus,  had  been  Athenian  admiral  at  Mjcale 
(see  PERSIAN  WAHB),  and  his  mother  was  a  niece  of 
Cleisthenes  The  young  man  studied  under  no- 
table masters,  such  as  Zeno  of  Klea  and  Anaxag- 
oras  To  the  influence  of  the  latter  is  attributed 
much  of  the  composure  and  dignity  which  gave 
Pericles  so  great  an  advantage  as  orator  and  as 
leading  citizen  Appreciation  of  beauty  and  an 
ambition  that  Athens  should  be  unrivaled  in  splen- 
dor made  him  a  great  natron  of  the  arts  He  en- 
couraged music  and  the  drama,  and  under  his 
direction  Ic  turns  and  Calibrates,  Phidias,  and 
others  produced  the  monuments  (e  g  ,  the  Par- 
thenon) that  have  made  his  city  glorious  Pericles' 
political  leadership  depended  upon  an  alliance  with 
the  people  His  foremost  Opponent  was  CIMON, 
who  was  much  abroad  carrying  on  wars  against  the 
Persians  Dominated  by  Pericles,  democracy  ad- 
vanced through  various  steps  until  all  officials  of 
Athens  were  paid  salaries  by  the  state,  and  every 
office  was  open  to  most  citizens  Pericles'  policy 
was  always  the  aggrandizement  of  Athens,  under 
Athenian  hegemony  he  sought  to  found  a  Hellenic 
confederacy  (448  BC.),  but  Sparta  would  have 
none  of  it  Under  Pericles  the  DELIAN  LEAOUK 
reached  its  maximum  efficiency  as  an  instrument 
of  Athenian  despotic  imperialism.  Peace  with 
Persia  was  made  in  448  B.C.,  after  Cimon's  death 
In  445  B  C  a  80-year  truce  was  arranged  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  The  14  years  of  peace  that 
followed  gave  Pericles  a  period  of  power  for  the 
development  of  Athens  as  he  desired.  The  P»to- 
PONNBBIAN  WAR  began  in  431  B.C.  This,  which 
Pericles  helped  to  bring  on,  waa  to  undo  Pericles' 
work  and  ruin  Athena.  When  the  war  went  against 
the  city,  Pericles'  enemies  attacked  htm.  The  cele- 

faceapaiel. 


brated  funeral  oration  he  made  at  the  end  of  the 
fiif t  year  of  war  (as  told  by  Thucydides)  was  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  pride  and  patriotism  of  the 
citizens.  The  next  year  brought  the  plague  and 
afterward  the  deposition  of  Pericles,  who  was  tried 
and  fined,  then  reinstated  a  little  before  his  death 
Alcibiades  was  a  ward  of  Pericles  Aapasia  was  hia 
mistress  Thucydides  and  Plutarch  left  accounts  of 
his  life  and  character  SeeW  W  Lloyd,  The  Age  of 
Pericles  (1875),  E  A  Gardner,  Ancient  Athens 
(1902) ;  J  B.  Bury,  Anctfnt  Greek  Historians  (1909) 

Perida  (pPrl'du),  family  returned  from  exile  Neh 
757  Peruda  Ezra  2  55 

Pe"rier,  Caslmlr  Pierre  (kazeraer'  pyer'  pftyft'). 
1777-1832,  French  statesman  Ho  was  a  member 
of  a  wealthy  bourgeois  family,  his  father,  Claude 
P6rier,  a  textile  manufacturer  and  financier  of 
Grenoble,  had  been  an  impoi  tant  figure  m  the  Bank 
of  France,  and  several  of  his  brothers  were  promi- 
nent In  1801  Casimir  Perier  founded  a  bank  at 
Pans  with  his  brother  Scipion  After  the  Bourbon 
restoration  Casimir  Perier,  like  many  other  bour- 
geois, became  an  opponent  of  reactionary  tenden- 
cies m  the  government  He  wrote  pamphlets 
against  the  due  do  Richelieu,  entered  the  chamber 
of  deputies  m  1817,  and  bitterly  opposed  Villele 
and  Polignac  In  the  July  Monarchy  of  Louis 
Philippe  he  was  prominent  and  served  as  minister 
without  portfolio  (resigning  when  Laffitte  became 
premier)  When  the  Laffitte  ministry  foil,  Casimir 
Pener  headed  the  new  ministry  in  1831  His  minis- 
try was  conservative ,  he  put  down  risings  in  Gre- 
noble and  Lyons  and  set  out  to  repress  republican 
Hentiment  and  maintain  a  constitutional  monarchy 
He  refused  to  lend  the  least  aid  to  the  Polish  revo- 
lution, but  sent  an  army  to  Belgium,  thus  helping 
the  insurgents  there  to  win  independence  from 
Dutch  rule  Casimir  Pener's  exertions  in  behalf  of 
the  stricken  in  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1832  led  to 
his  own  death  The  family  continued  prominent, 
taking  the  name  CASIMIR-PERIER 

P€rigordJ(par?g6r').  region  and  former  county,  SW 
France,  drained  by  the  Dordogne  and  Isle  rivers 
It  is  now  included  in  Doidogne  dept  and  in  part  of 
Lot-et-Garonne  dept  It  consists  of  arid  limestone 
plateaus  (cauasea),  cut  by  deep  and  fertile  river 
valleys  The  plateaus  have  extensive  oak  forests, 
at  the  roots  of  the  oak  trees  truffles  are  found  (nee 
TRUFFLE)  ,  thov  constitute  a  major  export  article, 
as  do  the  huge  livers  of  the  geese  that  are  raised  in 
the  valleys  Pongueux  and  Bergorac  are  the  chief 
towns.  Near  Madeleine  and  Moustier  numerous 
cave  dwellings  have  boon  found  (nee  PALEOLITHIC 
PERIOD)  The  county  of  Perigord,  originating  in 
the  9th  cent  ,  was  enfeoffed  to  AQUITAINE  It  was 
definitively  wrested  from  English  rule  c  1370  and 
passed,  as  a  fief  of  the  French  crown,  to  the  house 
of  Bourbon  After  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  in- 
herited it,  became  king  of  France  in  1589,  he  m- 
corpoiatod  Pengord  into  the  royal  domain  as  part 
of  Guienne  prov 

Pirigueur  (paregu'),  city  (pop  37,287),  capital  of 
Doidogne  dept  ,  SW  France,  on  the  Isle  river  It 
has  ruins  dating  from  Roman  tunes  The  Cathedral 
of  St  Front,  in  Byzantine  style,  and  the  Basilica 
of  St  Etionne  date  from  the  12th  cent  Pengueux 
is  the  historical  capital  of  Pengord  and  is  famous 
for  the  pates  (especially  of  goose  livers  and  truffles) 
which  are  exported 

Perim  (parfnv,  per'hn),  island  (5  sq  mi  ,  pop  360), 
belonging  to  the  British  crown  colony  of  Aden  It 
is  the  only  important  island  in  the  Bab  el  Mandeb, 
the  strait  which  connects  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the 
Red  Sea  In  1857  Perim  was  occupied  by  the  Brit- 
ish, who  have  fortified  and  garrisoned  it 

Perino  del  Vaga  (p&re'no  del  va'gd)  or  Pierino  del 
Vaga  (pyftrC'nS),  1500-1547,  Italian  painter,  whose 
real  name  was  Penno  or  Pierino  Buonaccorsi  Ho 
worked  chiefly  m  Rome  and  Genoa  He  worked  for 
Raphael  in  the  loggia  of  the  Vatican  and  painted 
the  figures  of  the  planets  m  the  Appartamenti 
Borgi  After  the  sack  (1527)  of  Rome  he  fled  to 
Genoa,  where  his  chief  paintings  were  the  very  fine 
historical  and  mythological  frescoes  of  the  Dona 
Palace  (partially  destroyed) ,  including  War  of  the 
Gods  and  Giants.  Shortly  after  1536  he  returned  to 
Rome,  under  the  patronage  of  Pope  Paul  III,  and 
worked  on  the  decorations  of  the  Sala  della  Scgna- 
tura  m  the  Vatican  and  the  Sala  Regia. 

period:  see  PUNCTUATION. 

periodical,  publication  issued  at  regular  intervals, 
usually  distinguished  from  the  NEWSPAPER  in  that 
it  purports  to  express  the  points  of  view  of  its  au- 
thors and  editors  m  the  articles  instead  of  recount- 
ing current  news  and  also  by  the  frequency  of  its 
publication,  which  may  be  weekly,  monthly,  quar- 
terly, and  even  annually,  rather  than  daily  The 
folds  of  pages  of  the  periodical  are  usually  bound 
together  inexpensively,  whereas  there  is  no  binding 
of  newspaper  folds  The  term  -periodical  is  applied 
to  journals,  literary  reviews,  and  fiction  magazines, 
but  the  term  magazine  us  usually  limited  to  those 
periodicals  designed  primarily  for  entertainment 
The  French  Journal  da  savants  (1665-1792, 1707-; 
before  1797  the  spelling  sfavans  was  used)  is  con- 
sidered the  first  periodfcaK  Its  articles  are  both 
scientific  and  literary.  Other  important  French 
periodicals,  past  and  present,  include  the  Revue  de9 
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Deux  Monde*,  founded  in  1829  but  discontinued 
late  m  the  Second  World  War;  the  Mtrcure  de 
Prance  (1672-1832),  which  after  a  long  period  of 
inactivity  was  again  published  m  1890  and  is  still 
published;  the  Revue  A*  Pans  (1894-),  the  Revue 
politique  et  btttraire  (Revue,  bleue) ,  which  was  begun 
in  1863  but  suspended  publication  in  1939,  and  the 
contemporary  Revue  setentifiqu?  (Revue  rose)  pub- 
lished after  1863  In  Switzerland  the  BMiothegue 
universelle  ft  revue  suisse  (1846-67,  1858-78,  1879- 
95,  1896-1924)  was  widely  known,  as  was  its  suc- 
c  essor  the  Bibliothkque  unwerselle  et  revue  de  Geneve 
(1924-30)  Germany  has  had  innumerable  scien- 
tific and  scholarly  journals  The  Deutsche  Rund- 
schau (1874-)  has  a  long  tradition  of  excellence  in 
the  field  of  literature,  as  did  the  Preusmsthe  Jahr- 
bucher  (1858  1933)  The  humorous  Fliegender 
Blatter,  started  in  1845,  and  Simplicissimus, 
launched  m  1 896,  also  were  famous,  but  thov  <  eased 
publication  in  the  Second  World  War  The  Italian 
Nuova  antologia  (18b6-)  developed  a  wide  foreign 
circulation  De  Gut*  (1837-)  is.  the  best-known 
Dutch  periodical  Samttdcn  (1890-)  is  a  general 
Norwegian  periodical,  Samtid  och  framt td  (1946-) 
is  the  best-known  Swedish  magazine  The  hrst 
English  periodical,  Mercunus  Libranus  (1680), 
was  styled  after  the  Journal  de*  savants,  Weekly 
M  emanate  for  the  Ingenious  was  published  for  one 
year,  1682-83  The  Gentleman'*  Journal  (1691-94) 
contained  news  and  original  prose  and  poetry  The 
History  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned  (1699-1712, 
1737-4.4)  consisted  largely  of  descriptions  of  foreign 
books  The  great  18th-century  essayists  reached 
their  readers  chiefly  through  the  weekly  review 
Daniel  Defoe's  Review,  for  the  most  part  political, 
ran  from  1704  to  1713  Jonathan  Swift  edited  the 
Examiner  in  1710-11  Sir  Richard  Stoele's  Toiler 
(1709-11)  was  the  predecessor  of  the  Spectator 
(1711-12),  for  which  Steelo  and  Joseph  Addison 
were  jointly  responsible  Of  the  208  ossajs  of  the 
Rambler  (1750-52)  all  but  five  wore  written  by 
Samuel  Johnson  Tobias  Smollett  and  Dr  John- 
son contributed  to  the  Tory  ('ritual  Review  (1756- 
1817)  In  the  name  Gentleman's  Magazine  (1731- 
1868)  the  word  magazine  is  for  the  hrst  time  used 
in  the  sense  of  a  periodical  for  entertainment  In 
1802  the  famous  Edinburgh  Review  was  launched 
by  Praia  is  Jeffrey,  Henry  Brougham,  and  Sidney 
Smith  Constable  was  its  first  publisher  It  ran 
until  1929,  among  its  famous  contributors  were  Sir 
Walter  S<ott,  Thomas  Macaulav,  Thomas  Car- 
Ivle,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  William  Hazhtt.  In 
1809  Scott  left  the  Whig  Edinburgh  Review  for  the 
Tory  Quarterly  Review,  started  that  year  by  John 
Murray,  with  William  Gifford  as  its  first  editor  It 
is  still  published  It  was  the  habit  of  literary  re- 
Views  to  make  the  criticism  of  a  single  book  or  a 
group  of  bookH  the  sprmgboaid  for  an  essay  on  the 
subject  Other  famous  quarterlies  begun  in  the 
early  19th  cent,  include  the  Westminster  Review 
(1824-1914),  an  organ  of  Benthamite  reform,  and 
the  Dublin  Review  (1836-),  Roman  Catholic,  of 
which  Wilfrid  Ward  was  long  editor  G  11.  Lewes 
was  the  first  editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review 
(1865-),  monthly  after  1866  Other  famous 
monthlies  are  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After 
(1877-)  and  the  Contemporary  Renew  (18G6-) 
The  great  19th-century  English  novels  usually  ap- 
peared first  in  magazines  Charles  Dickens  edited 
Household  Words  (1860-59)  and  All  the  Year  Round 
(1859-95),  and  many  of  his  novels  appeared  in 
them  Charles  Kmgsley  wrote  for  MacmiUan's, 
which  ran  from  1859  to  1907  The  Cornhill  Maga- 
zine (I860-)  was  first  edited  by  Thackeray  and 
published  his  last  two  novels  as  well  as  some  by 
Mrs  GaskeH  and  by  Anthony  Trollope  Eraser's 
Magazine,  published  b\  James  Fraaer,  was  started 
by  William  Magmn  and  Hugh  Fra*,er  in  1830  It 
published  some  of  the  best  works  of  Thackeray  and 
Carl>le,  Longmans  publishing  house  took  over  the 
magazine  m  1863,  and  it  ran  until  1882  Black- 
wood's  Magazine  was  founded  in  1817,  Thomas  De 
Qumcey  was  among  its  early  contributors  The 
English  Review,  founded  m  1908,  was  one  of  the 
best-known  literary  monthlies  of  the  early  20th 
cent  It  introduced  the  poetrj  of  John  Masefield 
In  1937  it  was  incorporated  into  the  National  Re- 
view (1883-)  The  National  and  English  Review 
was  started  m  1950  The  more  famous  English 
literary  and  political  weeklies  of  the  19th  and  20th 
cent  include  the  Examiner  (1808-81),  started  by 
Leigh  Hunt  and  his  brother  John,  the  Academv 
(1869-1916,  weekly  after  1874),  the  Athenaeum 
(1828,  the  Nation  and  Athenaeum,  1921-31 ,  mergod 
in  1931  with  the  New  Statesman  under  the  title  the 
New  Statesman  and  Nation),  of  which  Charles 
Wentworth  Dilke  was  the  outstanding  editor,  the 
Spectator  (1825-);  and  the  Saturday  Review  (1865- 
1938)  The  English  humorous  weekly  Punch 
(1841-)  is  undoubtedly  the  most  famous  of  its  kind 
in  the  world  Noted  contributors  included  Thack- 
eray, Thomas  Hood,  and  Douglas  William  Jerrold 
and  the  illustrators  John  Leech  and  Sir  John  Ten- 
niel  In  colonial  America,  periodical  publication 
was  at  first  hampered  by  indifference  and  by  diffi- 
culties of  distribution.  Postage  was  practically 
prohibitive,  since  postmasters  could  frank  what 
they  sent  out,  they  frequently  became  publishers. 
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Early  periodicals,  usually  short-lived,  were  Andrew 
Bradford's  American  Magazine  (Philadelphia, 
1741),  Benjamin  Franklin's  General  Magazine  and 
Historical  Chronicle  (Philadelphia,  1741),  and  WU- 
liam  Bradford's  American  Magazine  and  Monthly 
Chronicle  (Philadelphia,  1757-68),  edited  by  Wil- 
liam Smith  Among  those  published  m  the  early 
days  of  the  republic  were  the  American  Museum 
(Philadelphia,  1787-92),  edited  by  Math™  Carey, 
Noah  Webster's  American  Magazine  (New  York, 
1787-88),  the  Columbian  Magazine  (Philadelphia, 
1786-92),  the  Massachusetts  Magazine  (Boston, 
1789-96)  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  the  New-York  Maga- 
snne  (1790  97)  of  Thomas  and  James  Sword,  and 
the  Port  Folio  (Philadelphia,  1801-27),  published 
by  Joseph  Dcnnie  until  1808  and  later  edited 
(1812-14)  by  Nu  holas  Biddle  Nik*'  Weekly  Reg- 
ister  (1811-49),  published  from  1811  to  1836  by 
Hezekiah  Nilcw,  is  valuable  for  its  honest  record  of 
political  events  The  Analechc  Magazine  (1813.- 
21)  was  at  first  edited  (1813-15)  by  Washington 
Irving  The  A  ew-  York  Mirror  ( 1823-57) ,  founded 
by  George  Pope  Morris  and  Samuel  Woodwortb, 
came  to  hold  a  high  position  for  its  literary  reviews 
and  for  its  superior  typography  and  illustrations 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  contributed  (1844-45)  many 
critical  essays  to  this  periodical  Graham's  Maga- 
zine (Philadelphia.  1820  58)  was  edited  at  differ- 
ent times  by  1*00  (1841).  Rufus  W  Gnswold 
(1842),  and  Bayard  Taylor  (1848)  Godey's  Lady's 
Book  (Philadelphia,  18.40-92,  New  York,  1892-98) 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  periodicals 
planned  to  interest  women,  its  colored  fashion 
plates  are  valued  by  collectors  Sara  Josepha  HALE 
was  long  its  editor  Other  magazines  which  were 
notable  m  the  19th  cent  were  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine  (New  York,  1833-65),  the  Southern  Lti- 
erary  Messenger  (Richmond,  1834-64),  edited 
(1835-S7)  by  Poe  for  a  short  time  and  publishing 
much  of  the  work  of  William  Gilmore  Siinms,  the 
Democratic  Renew  (Washington  and  New  York, 
1837-59),  to  which  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  William 
Cullcn  Bryant,  and  Walt  Whitman  contributed, 
and  the  Dial  (Boston.  1840-44),  the  organ  of  the 
tranacendentahsts,  edited  by  Margaret  fuller 
(1840-42)  and  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (1842- 
44)  Another  Dial  (Chicago  and  later  New  York, 
1880-1929)  was  famous  for  its  literary  criticism 
American  periodicals  which  have  had  long  his- 
tories include  the  North  American  Review  (Boston 
and  later  New  York,  1815-1<MO),  edited  by  James 
Russell  Lowell  (1864-72),  Charles  Eliot  Norton 
(1864-68),  and  Henry  Adams  (1870-76),  the  Liv- 
ing Age  (Boston,  1844,  a  weekl>  until  1927,  then  a 
monthly  until  it  ceased  publication,  1941),  made 
up  of  articles  reprinted  or  translated  from  Euro- 
pean journals,  the  Atlantic  Monthly  (Boston, 
1857  -),  which  has  had  several  outstanding  editors, 
including  William  Dean  Howells  (1871-81),  and 
Harper's  Magazine  (New  York,  I860-),  edited 
(1869  1919)  b\  Henrj,  Aldon  Mills  Scnbner's 
Monthly  (1870-81)  was  renamed  the  Century  Illus- 
trated Magazine  (1881)  and  the  Century  Monthly 
(1925),  which  united  (1929)  with  the  Forum  to 
form  the  Forum  and  Century  (1930-40)  J  G  Hol- 
land (1870-81)  and  R  W  Gilder  (1881-19UW) 
edited  this  series  of  periodicals  for  >  ears  Another 
monthly  periodical  with  the  name  Scnbner't  MOQ«- 
nne  ran  from  1887  to  1939  J>  rom  1866  to  1878  the 
Galaxy  (New  York)  was  a  rival  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  Well-known  American  weeklies  arc  the 
Vation  (New  York,  1865 -),  edited  first  by  Edwin 
L  Godlun  and  later  by  Oswald  Garrison  Villard 
from  whom  it  was  taken  over  by  Freda  Kirchwe> , 
originally  a  conservative  organ  of  opinion  noted  for 
its  excellent  book  reviews  and  now  a  vehicle  for 
liberal  views,  Harper's  Weekly  (New  York,  1857 
1916),  for  which  George  W  Curtis  wrote  famous 
editorials  and  Thomas  Nast  made  cartoons;  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  (Philadelphia,  182 1-),  now 
chiefly  a  fiction  magazine,  the  Independent  (New 
York  and  Boston,  1848-1928),  at  first  Congrega- 
tionahst  under  the  editorship  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  (1861-63)  and  Theodore  Tilton  (1863-70), 
but  later  a  nonsectanan,  crusading  publication,  the 
Outlook  (New  York,  1893-1935),  which  under  the 
direction  of  Lyman  Abbott  superseded  the  Chris- 
tian Union  (1870-93),  and  the  New  Republic  (New 
York,  1914-),  an  organ  of  liberal  and  radical  opin- 
ion Both  America  (1909  )  and  the  Commonweal 
(1924-)  are  well-known  Roman  Catholic  weeklies 
The  Churchman  (1845-)  is  a  liberal  Episcopal 
weekly  The  i\ew  Englandvr  (New  Haven.  1843- 
92)  became  in  1S91!  the  Yale  Review,  a  literary 
quarterly  still  current  The  American  Mercury  was 
founded  m  1924  by  II  L.  Mencken  and  George 
Jean  Nathan  The  Oierland  Monthly  (San  Fran- 
cisco, 1868-)  had  many  distinguished  contributors 
and  was  long  associated  with  its  first  editor,  Bret 
Harte  (1868  70)  Other  unportant  Western  peri- 
odicals devoted  to  literature  include  Poetry  (Chi- 
cago, 10 12-),  edited  by  Harriet  Monroe  until  1836, 
and  Midland  (Iowa  City,  1916-33)  The  era  of 
muckraking  in  the  latter  >  ears  of  the  19th  cent*  and 
first  decade  of  the  20th  cent  brought  into  tromi- 
nence  McClure't  (New  York,  1893-1928);  Hamp- 
ton's Magazine  (New  York,  1898  1912);  the  Cos- 
mopolitan (New  York,  1886-1926),  which  was 
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York,  1924  )  is  one  of  the  best-known  lit-      are  also  interchanged  so  that  the  cobalt  can  be      to  sulfa  compounds,  penicillin,  or  other  drugs 
erary  periodicals    \comparativelyrecentdevelop-     nearer  m  the  arrangement  to  iron,  which  it  re-    periwinkle  (pVruwIng/rkul),  small  mollusk  with  a 
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bought  by  the  Hearst  syndicate  and  is  still  pub- 
lished; the  Arena  (Boston,  1889-1909);  Collier's 
(New  Vork,  1888-) ,  and  others  Tho  Youth's  Com- 
panion (Boston,  1827-1929)  and  St  Nicholas  (New 
York,  1873-1940),  long  edited  by  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge,  were  famous  juvenile  magazines  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  (Philadelphia,  1893-)  con- 
tains topics  of  general  interest  to  women  Esguire 
(Chicago,  1933-)  became  widely  read  as  a  magazine 
for  men,  and  the  Ncv>  Yorker  (1925-)  became 
noted  for  its  sophisticated  humor  and  for  its  lit- 
erary quality  The  Saturday  Renew  of  Literature 

(New  York,  1924  )  .  

erary  periodicals     \c  ..._. 

ment  has  been  tho  weekly  magazine — e  g  ,  Time 
(New  York,  1923-)  and  Newsweek,  (Dayton  and 
New  York.  1933-)— which  is  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  condensed  coverage  and  interpretation  of 
news,  earlier  the  Literary  Digest  (1890-1938)  had 
condensed  editorials  and  artu  les  from  newspapers 
and  periodicals  Reader's  Digest  (Pleasantville, 
N  Y  ,  1922-)  did  much  to  popularize  condensations 
of  magazine  articles  and  literature  Specialized 
periodicals,  which  cover  a  great  many  fields  of 
knowledge,  endeavor,  and  beliefs,  are  widely  pub- 
lished throughout  the  world  Some  of  the  oldest 
American  scientific  periodicals  are  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  (New  Haven,  1818-),  the  Frank- 
lin Journal  (Philadelphia,  182b-),  and  the  Scientific 
American  (New  York,  1845-).  Agricultural  jour- 
nals include  the  American  Agriculturalist  (1842-) 
and  the  Rural  New  Yorker  (1851-)  Among  trade 
journals  is  the  Publishers'  Weekly,  organ  of  book 
publishers  For  indexes  to  periodicals,  see  INDEX 
See  G  S  Marr,  Periodical  Essayists  of  the  Eight- 
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increasing  atomic  weight,  into  positions  corre- 
sponding correctly  to  their  chemical  properties 
For  example,  the  inert  gas  argon  (at  wt  -39  944) 
follows  potassium  (at  wt  -39  096)  with  respect  to 
atomic  weight,  but  according  to  its  chemical  prop- 
erties should  precede  the  metal  in  order  to  fall  into 
the  same  group  as  the  other  inert  gases  of  similar 
properties  In  the  same  way,  tellurium  and  iodine 
must  be  interchanged  so  that  tho  lattei  can  be 

±red  in  the  same  group  as  fluorine,  c  hlorme,  and 
mine  (see  HALOGEN),  which  it  closely  resembles 
Cobalt  (at  wt  -58  94)  and  nickel  (at  wt  -58  69) 


gans  Though  moat  commonly  caused  by  perfora- 
tion of  the  gastrointestinal  tract  (eg,  by  ulcer 
and  tissue  degeneration  in  typhoid  fever)  and  by 
rupture  of  a-  distended  appendix,  it  is  also  a  hazard 
of  abdominal  surgery  Sometimes  it  occurs  from  a 
primary  infection,  e.g  ,  in  pneumococcus  infections, 
particularly  among  children,  or  in  the  course  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  bowel  It  may  result  from 
abortions  or  gonococcal  infection  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  Whatever  the  avenue  of  access,  bacteria  are 
generally  the  causative  agents  of  peritonitis  Sur- 
gery  ia  needed  when  the  condition  does  not  respond 


, 

often  called  myrtle,  is  much  cultivated  —  frequently 
natuialized  —  aa  a  trailing  giound  cover  foi  shady 
places    It  has  dark  evergreen  leaves  and,  commonly, 
blue  floweis     A  variegated-leaved  variety  of  one 
num-     species  (Vinca  major)  is  a  popular  window-box  vine 
©  num-    Perizzite  (pS'rlzft,  perlz'-),  aboriginal  people  of  Pal- 
us  and      estine      Nothing  is  known  of  them      Gt»n     137, 


eenth  Century  (1924),  Walter  Graham,  English  Lit- 
erary Periodicals  (1°30),  K  L.  Mott,  A  Histon/of 
American  Magazines,  1741-1885  (3  vols  ,  1930- 
38),  J  E  Bakeless,  Magazine  Making  (1931), 
M  M  H  Thrall,  Rebellious  F raser's  ( 1934),  M  M 
Bevington,  The  Saturday  Renew,  1855-1868  (1941) , 
Winifred  Gregory,  ed  .  Union  List  of  Serials  (2d 
ed  ,  1943),  C  F  Ulrirh,  Ulnch's  Periodical  Direc- 


sembles  more  closely  than  does  me  kel.  The  oc-  conical,  spiral  shell,  found  in  most  temperate  and 
currence  of  these  exceptions  to  Mendelejeff's  law  cold  waters,  often  partially  terrestrial  and  fre- 
was  corrected  bv  the  work  of  Moseley  which  led  quently  seen  on  rocks  and  seaweed  The  edible 
to  the  statement  of  a  new  periodic  law  that  haa  no  European  species  is  established  on  the  Atlantic 
exceptions  In  this  system,  tho  elements  are  ar-  coast  of  North  America 

ranged  according  to  their  X-ray  spectra  (in  order  periwinkle,  name  for  plants  of  tho  Old  World  genus 
of  decreasing  wave  length)  and  not  according  to  Vinca  The  common  periwinkle  (Vinca  minor), 

thoir  atomic  weights    The  order  in  whic  h  they  fall,        "          "    '         "  

however,  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  increasing 
atomic  weight  In  the  new  system,  the  elements 
are  numbered  according  to  tho  position  they  oc- 
cupy, and  this  number  is  called  the  atomic  num- 
ber The  atomic  number  indicates  both  the  mi 

bor  of  positive  electrical  c  barges  cm  the  nucleus  and      estine      Nothing  it 

the  number  of  electrons  outside  tho  nucleus     It  is      1520,  3430,   Ex    38,   Joshua   91,    113,    1715, 
the  number  and  arrangement  of  these  outer  elec-      Judges  14,35,1  Kings  9  20,  Ezra  9  1 
trons  that  is  believed  to  be  chiefly  responsible  for    perjury  (pur 'j  Ore3),  the  act  of  willfully  and  knowingly 
determining  the  properties  of  the  elements     The      stating  a  falsehood  under  oath  or  under  affirmation 

in  judicial  or  administrative  proceedings     If  the 

person  accused  of  perjury  had  any  probable  cause 
for  his  belief  that  the  statement  he  made  was  true, 
then  he  is  not  guilty  of  perjury  In  many  jurisdic- 
tions perjury  IB  a  felony  if  the  statement  made  re- 
lated to  a  material  matter,  a  misdemeanor  if  it  re- 
lated to  an  immaterial  matter  In  U  S  Federal 
law,  making  a  false  statement  is  perjury  only  if  it 
relates  to  a  material  matter  and,  therefore,  the 
crime  is  always  a  felony  See  SUBORNATION  op 

t...,r .     PERJURi 

to  be  of  periodic  or  regular  occurrence  on  the  basis  Perkasie  (pur'kusC),  borough  (pop  4,121),  SE  Pa  , 
of  atomic  numbers  The  position  of  hydrogen  is  m  NNW  of  Philadelphia  Quarrying  is  done  in  this 


new  periodic  law  states,  then,  that  the  properties 

of  elements  are  periodic-  functions  of  their  atomic 

numbers     The  tabulation  consists  of  nine  vertical 

columns  called  groups  and  a  number  of  horizontal 

columns  called  periods     For  example,  the  gases 

helium    (atomic   no  =2),   neon    (atomic   no  =10), 

argon  (atomic  no  —18),  krypton  (atomic  no  =36), 

and  xenon  (atomic  no  ==54),  which  are  all  chemi- 

cally inert,  fall  into  the  so-<  ailed  zero  group  (the 

first  vertical  column)  and  all  have  a  v  \LENCE  of 

.  _____  .  .  zero     The  property  of  chemical  inertness  is  seen 

tory  (5th  ed  ,  1947)  ,  Play  stcd  Wood,  Magazines  in  '       - 

the  United  States  (1949)  ,  the  annual  N  W  Ayer  & 

Son's  Directory  question,  but  it  is  commonly  placed  in  group  one      region 

periodic  law.  Prior  to  the  work  of  Mendelejeff  (the  second  vertical  column)  along  with  lithium,  Pertan,  Sir  William  Henry,  18.48-1907,  English 
(1869),  a  number  of  chemists  had  been  working  sodium,  potassium,  copper,  rubidium,  silver,  oo-  chemist  He  discovered,  in  1850,  the  first  aniline 
toward  a  universal  system  for  the  classification  of  siuni,  gold,  and  francium,  which  are  arranged  be-  dye  (aniline  purple,  known  as  mauve  and  mauve- 
the  chemical  elements  J  W  Doberemer  m  1829  low  it  in  that  order  (copper,  siher,  and  gold,  how-  me),  founded  a  factory  to  make  it,  and  thereby  es- 


arranged  a  number  of  the  elements  in  groups  of 
three,  called  triads,  on  the  basis  of  their  physical 
and  chemical  properties,  observing  that  in  each  of 
these  groups  the  element  lying  between  the  other 
two  exhibited  properties  between  those  of  the 
other  two  and  had  an  ATOMIC  WEIGHT  which  was 


ulubtry 


England       He 


ever,  are  classed  together  since  they  resemble  each      tabhshed    the    

other  more  than  they  do  the  other  metals  of  the      kmjjhted  in  IQ-Ob 

group)      Beryllium  and  magnesium  are  the  first    Perkins,  Charles  Callahan,  1823-86,  American  art 


>  elements  of  the  second  group,  boron  and  alu- 
minum, of  the  third  group,  carbon  and  silicon,  of 


—  —  the  fourth,  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  of  the  fifth, 

almost  exactly  equal  to  the  average  (or  mean)  of    'oxygen  and  sulphur,  of  the  sixth,  fluorine       "    "  ' 


their  atomic  weights  For  example,  calc  mm,  stron- 
tium, and  barium  fall  naturally  together  in  respeit 
to  their  chemical  ac  tivity  and  when  arranged  in  or- 
der of  me  reasing  atomic  weight  strontium  has  an 
atomic  weight  (87  63)  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
average  of  that  of  calcium  (40  08)  and  barium 
(  137  36)  In  the  same  way  lithium  (at  wt  =6  940)  , 
sodium  (at  wt  -22  997),  and  potassium  (at  wt  = 
39  096)  fall  together,  sodium  being  in  between  and 
having  an  atomic  weight  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
average  of  those  of  the  other  two  elements  JAR 
Newlands  discovered  (1863-65)  that  when  the  ele- 
ments are  listed  according  to  increasing  atomic 
weight,  it  is  found  that,  beginning  with  the  second, 
the  8th  element  following  any  given  element  is  very 
similar  in  chemical  properties,  and  the  16th  ele- 
ment following  it  is  also  similar  m  properties  Be- 


....„ ......  _. .  id  chlo- 

rine, of  the  seventh,  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  in 
the  eighth  The  so-called  first  period  (i  e  .  tho  first 
horizontal  column  not  counting  that  containing 
nt of  each 


critic  and  etcher,  b  Boston  He  was  president  of 
the  Boston  Art  Club  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  t>y  his  writings  and  lec- 
tures materially  influenced  the  development  of  art 
in  Amenca  He  was  critical  editor  of  Champhn's 
Cyclopaedia  of  Painters  and  Paintings  and  wrote 
Tuscan  Sculptors  (1864)  and  Italian  Sculptors 
(1868),  illustrated  \\ith  etchings  by  himself,  Raph- 
ael and  Michelangelo  (1878) ,  Sepulchral  Monuments 


hydrogen  alone)  c  onsists  of  the  first  element 

of  the  groups  (or  vertical  columns)  and  includes,  ...-  ,         ,,    -r...       -     — 

therefore,  helium,  lithium,  beryllium,  boron,  car-  in  Italy  (1883) ,  and  Gh^erti  and  His  School  (1885) 

bon,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  fluorine     Tho  second  Perking,  Frances,  1882-,  US    Secretary    of  Labor 

period   includes  neon,   sodium,   magnesium,   alii-  (1933-45),  b   Boston,  grad    Mt   Holyoke  College, 

mmum,  silicon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  chlorine  1902,  MA    Columbia,   1910     Sho  was  executive 


The  new  periodic  table  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  c  hemist  By  the  use  of  the  table  it  has  been 
possible  to  predict  the  existenc  e  and  properties  of  a 
number  of  elements  not  known  at  the  tune,  among 
those  being  hafnium,  masurium,  and  rhenium 
Furthermore,  the  table  has  served  as  a  reliable 
check  for  disputed  or  uncertain  data  concerning 
various  of  the  known  elements 


,  , 

secretary  of  the  New  York  Consumers'  League 
(1910-12)  and  of  the  New  York  Committee  on 
Safety  (1912  17)  and  directed  (1912-13)  investiga- 
tions for  the  Now  York  state  factory  commission 
She  l>eeame  an  authority  on  industrial  hazards  and 
h>giene  and  began  lobbying  in  Albany  for  more 
comprehensive  fac  tory  laws  and  for  maximum-hour 
laws  for  women  Gov  Alfred  E  Smith  appointed 


cause  of  this  counting  by  groups  of  eight,  New-    Peripatetics    (pcVrupute'tlks)    (from  Gr,~ walking      (1923)    her   to  tho   New   York   State   Industrial 
lands's  law  was  known  as  the  law  of  octaves    About      about,  from  Aristotle's  manner  in  teaching],  the      Board,  and  later  (1926-29)  she  served  as  its  chair- 


the  same  time  A  E  B  de  Chancourtois  arranged 
the  elements  in  one  continuous  order  also  b>  atomic 
weights  A  few  years  later  (1869)  Mendelejeff 


tigj, 

followers  of  ARISTOTLE  THEOPHRAHII^H,  friend  of 
Aristotle  and  cofounder  with  him  of  tho  Peripatetic 
school  of  philosophy,  succeeded  him  as  its  head  and 


man  Gov  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  named  her 
(1924)  industrial  commissioner  of  New  York  state 
to  direct  the  enforcement  of  factory  and  labor  laws 


brought  forward  his  periodic  system  for  the  group-      did  much  to  bring  it  into  favor    Strato  of  Larnpsa-      As  President,  Roosevelt  appointed  her  U  S  Secre- 
ing  of  the  elements,   using,    like  Newlands  and      ens  was  the  next  leader  of  the  school     Later  Pen-      tary  of  Labor — the  first  U  S  woi 


Chancourtois,  an  order  of  increasing  atomic  weight 
His  periodic  law  states  that  the  properties  of  the 
chemical  elements  are  periodic  func  tions  of  their 
atomic  weight — i  e  ,  that  there  is  a  definite  rela- 
tionship which  i«  seen  m  the  periodic ,  or  regular, 
occurrenc  e  of  similar  properties  m  certain  elements 
when  all  are  arranged  according  to  me  reasing 
atomic-  weight  Lothar  Meyer,  working  independ- 
ently of  Mendelejeff,  drew  a  similar  conclusion, 


pointing  out  in  this  respect  for  the  first  time  the    periscope  (pc*'rlskop)    (Gr  ,-view  around),  mstru- 
relationslup  between  the  so-called  atomic-  volumes  '  "  ' 

of  the  various  elements,  the  atomic  volume  of  an 
element  being  the  ratio  of  its  atomic  weight  to 


.  jrnan  cabinet  mem- 

patetics  were  largely  occupied  in  preparing  para-  her      Despite   the   bitter   criticisms   of   business, 

phrases,  commentaries,  and  interpretations  of  the  labor,  ana  political  loaders,  she  administered  effi- 

teachings  of  Aristotle     The  first  complete  edition  ciently  the  vast  new  duties  created  by  the  New 

in  ancient  times  was  arranged  by  Andrcmicus  of  Deal     After  she  resigned,  she  !>ecame  (1946)  a 

Rhodes  (60  B  C  -50  B  C  )     The  devotees  of  the  member  of  the  U  S   Civil  Service  Commission    In 

school    defended   the   essential    doctrines   of   the  1913  she  married  Paul  C    Wilson     Besides  books 

founder  against  tho  Stoics  and  others,  but  some  on  labor  problems,  sho  also  wrote  [The  Roosevelt  I 

turned  into  paths  of  their  own  in  certain  matters,  Knew  (1946). 

particularly  concerning  the  explanation  of  nature.  Perking,  Lucy  Fitch,  1865-1937,  American  author 


,.. .—  ,     ,.  and  illustrator,  b   Maples,  Allen  co  ,  Ind  She  was 

ment  to  enable  a  person  to  see  objects  not  m  his  married  to  Dwight  Heald  Perkins  m  1891  Her 
direct  line  of  vision  or  concealed  by  gome  inter-  books  for  children  were  popular,  especially  the 
veningbody  Its  essential  parts  are  a  tube,  prisms,  "Twins"  series,  such  as  The  Dutch  Twins  (1911), 
lenses,  mirrors,  and  an  eyepiece  The  image  is  ro-  designed  to  promote  international  good  will 
ceived  in  one  mirror  and  reflected  through  the  tube  Perking  Institution  and  MagsachuBettg  School  for 
with  its  lenses  to  a  mirror  visible  to  the  person  -  — 

Periscopes  used  m  submarines  must  be  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  turned  to  permit  a  view  of  the 
entire  horizon  Such  periscopes  arc  of  noncorrosive 
rnetal,  have  tubes  up  to  30  ft  long  and  about  0  m 
in  diameter  (only  a  small  section  projects  above 
tho  water),  and  ma>  be  withdrawn  into  the  sub- 
marine There  are  many  types  of  smaller  land 

and  ftTANDtuM).    In  spite  of  thTs^remark'aWe  'sue-   peritonitis    (pe'ritanl'tfe),    inflammation    of    the    Periepe,"YuL 

cess,  however,  his  periodic  law  has  certain  defects      peritoneum,  the  membranous  tissue  lining  the  ab-   Perley,  Sir  George  Halsey.  1857-1938,  Canadian 
wot  all  the  elements  fall,  when  arranged  in  order  of     dormnal  cavity  and  surrounding  many  of  the  or-     statesman,   b.   Lebanon,    N.H.,    grad.    Harvard. 


its  spec  ific  gravity  At  the  time  when  Mendelejeff 
announc  ed  his  periodic-  law,  there  were  a  number  of 
elements  still  undiscovered  As  a  result,  hia  ar- 
rangement of  the  elements  m  tabular  form  (m 
vertical  columns)  showed  a  number  of  spaces  uito 
which  no  element  then  known  would  fit  He  con- 
cluded that  these  spaces  indicated  elements  not 
yet  discovered  By  means  of  his  periodic  system, 
he  was  able  to  predic  t  with  startling  accuracy  the 
atomic  weights  and  general  properties  of  these  un- 
discovered elements  (see  GALLIUM,  GERMANIUM, 


the  Blind,  at  Watertown,  chartered  1829,  opened 
1832  m  South  Boston,  sat  New  England  Asylum  for 
the  Blind,  named  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts Asylum  1839,  given  present  name  1877, 
moved  1912  Samuel  G  HOWE  was  the  first  direc- 
tor. Among  the  school's  pupils  were  Laura  Bndg- 
man  and  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  the  tutor  of  Helen 
Keller. 

PerkJn  Wtrbeck:  see  WARBBCK,  PKRKIN. 
>slavia  see  PKILEP 


Croti  reference*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facw  p«(«  1. 


1878.  With  his  parents  he  went  as  a  child  to  Otta- 
wa, and  later  he  entered  the  lumber  business  estab- 
lished there  by  his  father.  In  1004  he  was  elected 
to  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  as  a  Conserva- 
tive, serving  there  almost  continuously  until  his 
death  In  1911  he  was  made  minister  without 
portfolio  in  the  cabinet  of  Sir  Robert  Laird  Borden; 
from  1914  to  1922  he  was  high  commissioner  for 
Canada  m  London  In  the  second  brief  govern- 
ment of  Arthur  Meighen  (1926)  Perley  was  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  m  Richard  B  Bennett's  adminis- 
tration (1930-35)  he  was  minister  without  port- 
folio and,  on  occasion,  acting  prime  minister  Out 
of  the  personal  fortune  which  he  accumulated  from 
his  business  enterprises,  Perley  gave  generously  to 
philanthropic  causes 

Perlis  (pur'lfe),  state  (316  sq.  mi  ,  pop  70,638),  N 
Malaya,  on  the  Straits  of  Malacca  It  is  bordered 
on  the  north  and  east  by  Thailand  and  on  the 
southeast  by  Kedah,  of  which  it  formed  a  part  till 
1842  In  1909  suzerainty  over  Perhs  was  trans- 
ferred from  8iam  to  Great  Britain  Before  the 
establishment  of  the  federation  of  Malaya  (1948), 
Perils  was  classed  as  one  of  the  Unfedorated  Malay 
Htates  The  rich  alluvial  plains  of  Perhs  form  one 
of  Malaya's  major  rice-growing  areas  Over  three 
quarters  of  the  people  are  Malays 
Perm,  RSFSR  see  MOLOTOV 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration:  see  HAGUE  TRI- 
BUNAL 

Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice*  sec 
WORLD  COURT 

Permian  period  (pur'mSun)  [from  the  Perm  region, 
Russia],  sixth  and  last  period  of  the  PAI  EOZOIC  ERA 
of  geologic  time  The  Permian  period  saw  the  cli- 
max of  the  changes  in  the  earth's  surface  which  had 
begun  in  the  preceding  CARBONIFEROUS  PERIOD 
At  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous,  large  areas  of  E 
North  America  were  dry  land  In  the  Lower  Per- 
mian, sandy  shales,  sandstones,  and  thin  lime- 
stones, making  up  the  Dunkard  formation  (former- 
ly called  the  Upper  Barren  measures),  wore  laid 
down  in  the  remaining  submerged  areas  of  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  but  the  con- 
tinued rising  of  the  land  soon  put  an  end  to  deposi- 
tion The  Dunkard  is  the  last  Paleozoic  formation 
of  the  K  United  States  More  extensive  deposits 
were  formed  in  the  West  Parts  of  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Kansas,  and  Nebraska  weie  covered  by  an 
arm  of  the  sea  or  possibly  by  a  salt  lake  or  a  series 
of  salt  lakes  or  lagoons,  now  represented  by  masses 
of  salt  or  gypsum  in  layers  separated  and  overlaid 
by  red  beds  There  arc  impoitant  Permian  salt 
mines  at  Hutthmson  and  Lyons  in  Kansas,  and 
gypsum  mines  in  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Kansas 
The  longest  marine  submergence  of  the  Lower  Per- 
mian in  North  \merira  was  in  W  Texan  and  SE 
New  Mexico,  where  there  is  a  system  of  marine 
limestones  and  sandstones  from  4,000  to  more  than 
6,000  ft  thick  The  Cordilleran  region  was  also 
submerged,  here  marine  structures  aie  more  com- 
mon toward  the  west,  and  land  sediments,  espe- 
cially red  beds,  toward  the  east  The  red  beds  are 
generally  considered  to  be  indicative  of  increasingly 
and  conditions  in  Permian  times  In  the  Upper 
Permian  practically  all  of  North  America  was 
above  sea  level,  ana  the  continent  was  larger  than 
at  present  In  or  at  the  close  of  the  Upper  Permian, 
the  greatest  earth  disturbance  of  the  Paleozoic  era 
thrust  up  the  Appalachian  mts  The  Lower  Per- 
mian or  Rothegendes  (red  layers)  of  Europe  was 
marked  principally  by  erosion  from  the  Paleozoic 
Alps  of  the  Carboniferous  into  the  low-lying  land 
to  the  north,  the  formations  are  chieflv  shale  and 
sandstone,  with  some  conglomerate  and  breccia 
Red  is  a  piominent  color  for  the  beds  The  Upper 
Permian  was  a  period  of  moie  extensive  marine 
invasion,  the  Zechstem  (mining  stone)  formation 
is  predominantly  limestone,  though  it  includes  rich 
deposits  of  copper,  salt,  gypsum,  and  potash  The 
Upper  Penman  l>eds  of  Germany  were  long  the 
chief  source  of  the  world's  potash  The  Permian 
and  late  Carboniferous  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
wore  radically  diffeient  from  those  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  Australia,  India.  South  Africa,  and 
South  America  passed  thtough  a  series  of  glacial 
periods,  as  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  tilhto  and  of 
conspicuous  stnations  of  the  underlying  rock  for- 
mations Paleozoic  glaciation  m  North  America  is 
suggested  by  the  Squantum  tillite  near  Boston, 
Mass  This  glaciation  and  the  aridity  of  which  the 
red  beds  seem  to  be  the  result  are  the  two  most 
strongly  marked  characteristics  of  the  Permian 
period  The  life  of  the  Permian  was  in  general 
transitional  between  that  of  the  Paleozoic  and  that 
of  the  succeeding  MEMOZOIC  ERA  Some  marine 
animals  became  extinct,  but  there  was  at  the  same 
time  an  evolution  to  more  modern  types,  a  marked 
change  in  the  insects,  and  a  notable  increase  in 
numbers  and  varieties  of  reptiles  The  aridity  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  led  to  the  dwarfing  and 
gradual  extinction  of  some  of  the  Carboniferous 
types  Lepidodendron  and  Sigillaria  became  rare, 
but  ferns  and  conifers  persisted  The  "tongue  fern," 
Glostoptena,  which  spread  over  the  Southern  Hem- 
isphere and  part  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and 
which  was  apparently  successful  in  resisting  glacial 
conditions,  was  the  most  conspicuous  development 
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in  the  Permian  flora.  Its  wide  distribution  led 
some  geologists  to  argue  the  existence  of  a  great 
southern  continent,  Gondwana  Land,  occupying 
the  S  Atlantic  Ocean  and  continuous  with  South 
America  and  Africa  However,  many  now  believe 
that  the  existence  of  land  bridges  between  conti- 
nents in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  a  more  proba- 
ble explanation 

Pertumbuco  (per"numb5o'k6),  state  (37,458  sq. 
mi  ,  1940  pop  2,688,240,  1949  estimated  pop. 
3,243,909),  NE  Brazil,  extending  inland  from  the 
Atlantic  Its  capital  ifl  RECIFE,  sometimes  also 
called  Perrtambuco  The  area  is  an  important 
agricultural  and  stock-raising  region,  growing  sugar 
cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  coffee,  miu  h  of  which  is 
processed  bv  local  industries  The  hrst  European 
settlement  (1540s)  in  the  area  was  at  Ohnda  It 
was  occupied  by  the  Dutch  in  1030-64  The  state 
has  had  a  turbulent  history,  being  the  scene  of 
several  revolts  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cent 

Pernau,  Estonia   see  P\RNU 

Per6n,  Juan  Domingo  (hwan'  domerig'go  pardn'), 
1895-,  president  of  Argentina  (1946-)  An  army 
officer,  he  emerged  into  prominence  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  government  of  Ram6n  Castillo  m  1943 
and  was  one  of  the  "colonels'  group"  in  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Arturo  Rawson,  Pedro  Ramirez 
and  Kdelnuro  Farrell,  all  of  which  were  dominated 
bv  the  military ,  nationalistic  group  Under  l<  arrell, 
Per6n  was  secretary  of  labor  and  social  welfare 
and  later  minister  of  war  and  vice  president  He 
developed  a  large  following  that  had  as  its  core 
the  ranks  of  the  workmgmen,  whom  he  favored 
A  coup  in  1945  threw  him  out  of  power  momen- 
tarily, but  he  returned  with  prestige  enhanced  The 
United  States  complained  bitterly  of  the  totali- 
tarian leanings  of  the  army  group  and  esjXM  mllv 
of  Per6u  At  the  tune  of  the  elec  tions  in  Feb  ,  1946, 
in  which  Per<5n  was  the  leading  candidate,  the 
United  States  issued  a  publication  documenting 
the  c  harges  against  him,  but  the  result  was,  if 
anythuig,  the  strengthening  of  Peron's  position, 
for  the  lx>oklet  was  used  as  a  demonstration  of  U  S 
desire  to  interfere  in  Argentine  affairs  Per6n  was 
elected  bv  a  huge  majority  He  immediately  set 
out  to  put  into  effec  t  revolutionary  measures  gen- 
erally collectively  termed  Peromsmo  Stronglj 
nationalistic,  the  program  called  for  building  up 
the  national  ec  onomy ,  therefore  stringent  economic 
measures  were  adopted  with  the  purpose  of  holding 
down  Argentina's  imports  and  building  an  autar<  h- 
ic  state  The  strmgenc  v  immediately  affet  ted  all 
Argentine  industry  and  wrought  some  hardships 
Opposition  was  prevented  from  too  serious  attacks 
on  Peromsmo,  and  enemies  of  the  state  were  dealt 
with  in  summary  fashion  An  attempt  was  made 
to  broaden  elementary  edut  ation,  but  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  like  the  press,  were  severely 
channeled  V  new  constitution,  adopted  in  1949 
permitted  reele<  tion  of  the  president,  and  in  that 
year  Perdn  was  nominated  for  the  election  of  1962 
Argentina  influence  spread  into  the  neighboring 
countries  and  to  the  l'a<  ific  (  oast  of  South  Americ  a 
In  spite  of  great  e<  onomu  troubles,  the  PeicSn  dic- 
tatorship, supported  by  a  combination  im  hiding 
labor,  rea<  tionanes,  the  military,  nationalists,  and 
the  derg\,  continued  to  maintain  full  power  and 
to  push  Peromsmo  Peron's  wife,  the  c*  harm  ing 
Eva  Duarte  do  Peron  (h\ita  Peron),  who  had  been 
a  moving-picture  star,  had  a  sj>o<tacular  place  in 
the  government 

Peronne  (paron'),  town  (pop  3,669),  Somrne  dept  , 
N  France,  in  Picard>,  on  the  Sornme  mer  Here 
in  1468  took  place  the  "interview"  l>etween  Loum 
XI  of  France  and  CH  \RLKH  THE  BOLD  of  Burgundy 
Rebuilt  after  virtual  destruction  in  the  First  World 
War,  Peronne  was  damaged  again  in  the  Second 
World  War 

Perouse,  Jean  Francois  de  Galaup,  comte  de  la* 
see  LA  PKHOUW 

Perov,  Vasily  Grigoryevich  (vuselve  gr!g6r'\uvleh 
p>Ir6f),  1833-82,  Russian  historic  aH  genre,  and 
portrait  painter,  leader  of  the  realist  school  in  Rus- 
sia His  early  work  was  satirical,  hut  he  is  best 
known  for  his  sympathetic  treatment  of  scenes  of 
peasant  life  Perov  shared  the  idealism  of  the 
intelligentsia  in  the  1860s  and  their  disillusionment 
in  the  reactionary  '70s  and  '80s  Among  his  best- 
known  works  are  .1  Village  Funeral  and  The  Arrival 
of  the  Governess  His  portraits  include  those  of 
Turgenev  and  Dostoyevsky 

peroxide  of  hydrogen*  see  HYDROGEN  PEROXIDE 

Perpendicular  style,  term  given  the  final  period  of 
English  Gothic  architecture  (late  14th-rniddle  loth 
( ent)  because  of  the  predominating  vertu  ai  lines  of 
its  tracery  and  paneling  It  is  also  called  ret  ti- 
hnear  for  the  prevailing  angularity  of  the  designs 
The  work  produced  after  1485  is  sometimes  classi- 
fied as  TUDOR  STYLE  The  use  at  the  Gloucester 
cathedral,  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  cent ,  of 
numerous  vertical  panels  of  tracerj  for  lx>th  win- 
dows and  walls  led  to  a  rapid  spread  of  the  stj  le 
Its  climax  was  reached  in  Henry  VII's  chapel, 
Westminster,  where  panelings  cover  both  exterior 
and  interior  surfaces  At  Winchester  they  cover 
the  whole  west  front  In  some  cases  church  win- 
dows wore  of  great  size,  making  the  west  end 
practically  a  wall  of  glass  with  mulhons  runnuig 
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vertically  for  the  entire  height.  Traueried  fan 
vaulting  was  one  of  the  distinctive  creations  of  the 
style,  and  roofs  of  elaborately  carved  open-timber 
construction  were  numerous  A  number  of  elab- 
orate chapels  were  built  m  this  period,  especially  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  various  study  build- 
ings, such  as  the  divinity  school  at  Oxford  (com- 
pleted 1480)  It  was  a  period  of  much  manor- 
house  construction. 

Perpetua,  Saint:  see  FELICITY  AKD  PERPBTUA, 
SAINTS 

Perpignan  (pfrpeny&O,  city  (pop  72,194),  capital  of 
Pyrenees-Onentales  dept ,  S  France,  near  the 
Spanish  frontier  and  the  Mediterranean  It  is  au 
important  trade  center,  handling  especially  wine 
and  fruits  Founded  m  the  1 1th  or  12th  cent  ,  Per- 
pignan was  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  kingdom  of 
MAJORCA  and,  after  1642,  of  the  French  province 
of  ROUBSILI  ON  Its  aichitectur©  shows  much  Span- 
ish influence  \mong  its  notable  buildings  are  the 
Loge  (14th  cent),  built  to  house  the  merchants' 
exchange,  the  Gothic  Cathedral  of  8t  Jean  (14th- 
16th  cent ) ,  and  the  castle  of  the  kings  of  Majorca 
(13th-15th  cent  ),  which  forms  part  of  the  old  cita- 
del dominating  the  nty 

Perrault,  Charles  (sharl'  peio'),  1628-1703,  French 
poet  He  wrote  a  collection  of  eight  fairy  tales, 
Hwtotrea  ou  cantes  dv  temps  pasad  [stones  or  tales  of 
olden  times]  (1697),  wluch  gave  classic  form  to  the 
stones  of  Bluebeard,  Sleeping  Beauty,  Cinderella, 
Puss  m  Boots,  Little  Red  Ridmghood,  and  Hop-o'- 
My-Thumb  In  the  frontispiece  of  the  collection 
appears  the  expression  "Contes  de  ma  mere  Love" 
[tales  of  Mother  Goose]  Porrault  also  published 
three  tales  in  verso  (1694)  He  was  the  center  of  a 
stormy  literary  quarrel,  which  he  began  (1687)  by  a 
comparison  of  ancient  authors  with  contemporaries 
of  hia  which  was  veiy  unfavorable  to  the  ancients 
Boileau,  the  chief  defender  of  the  ancients,  bandied 
insults  with  Perrault  until  1694  This  "quarrel  of 
the  ancients  and  the  moderns"  is  considered  a  har- 
binger of  the  18th-century  Enlightenment.  Per- 
rault's  tales  have  been  translated  into  English 
many  times 

Perrault,  Claude  (klod),  1613-88,  French  architect, 
scientist,  and  physician  One  of  the  most  eminent 
French  scholars  of  his  time,  he  advanced  the  study 
of  anatomy  and  made  other  scientific  contribu- 
tions His  greatest  architectural  achievement  is 
the  east  facade  of  the  Louvre,  known  as  the  Colon- 
nade The  execution  of  his  design,  adopted  in  16b7 
after  others  by  Le  Vau  and  by  Bermm  had  been 
rejected,  did  much  to  establish  the  qualities  of 
classical  balance  and  order  in  French  Renaissance 
architecture  Perrault  also  built  portions  of  the 
south  facade  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Paris  Observa- 
tory (1667-72),  which,  with  adaptations  to  modern 
scientific  requirements,  is  btill  m  use  Charles  Per- 
rault was  his  brother 

Perrers,  Alice  (pcr'urz),  d  1400,  mistress  of  EDWARD 
III  of  England  She  entered  the  service  of  Phihp- 
rrn,  Edward's  queen,  married  William  de  Windsor, 
became  Edward's  mistress  (possibly  as  early  as 
1.466),  and  wielded  great  influence  over  him  Her 
interference  m  the  promotion  of  lawsuits  m  the 
courts  led  to  her  banishment  (1376)  and  to  an  act 
forbidding  women  to  practice  law  She  returned 
in  1.477  and  later  gained,  despite  another  sentence 
of  banishment,  some  favor  and  much  wealth  in  the 
court  of  Richard  II 

Pernn,  Jean  Baptiste  (zhft'  batost'  po>5'),  1870- 
1942,  French  physicist  From  1910  to  1940  he  was 
professor  at  the  Umv  of  Pans  In  1941  he  came 
to  the  United  States,  and  he  died  in  New  York 
city  Ho  specialized  in  the  molecular  phenomena 
of  oscillation  (see  BROWNIAN  MOVEMENT)  For  his 
work  on  the  discontinuous  structure  of  matter  and 
for  his  discovery  of  the  equilibrium  of  sedimenta- 
tion (which  permitted  an  accurate  calculation  of 
the  size  of  atoms),  he  received  the  1926  Nobel 
Prize  in  Physics  He  is  noted  also  for  his  work  on 
X  rays  and  cathode  rays  His  works  include  Atoms 
(1903,  Eng  tr  ,  1923) 

Pemne,  Charles  Dillon  (purln').  1867-,  American 
astronomer,  b  Steubenville,  Ohio  From  1893  to 
1909  he  was  on  the  staff  of  Lick  Observatory  (as 
astronomer  from  1905)  and  from  1909  to  1936  was 
director  of  the  Argentine  National  Observatory  in 
South  America  In  1901  he  discovered  the  extraor- 
dinary motion  in  the  nebulosity  about  the  nova 
in  Perseus  and  in  1905  became  celebrated  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  satellites  of 
Jupiter  He  made  special  studies  of  comets  and  dis- 
covered several  Between  1900  and  1908  he  ac- 
companied four  eclipse  expeditions,  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  one  sent  from  Lick  Observatory  to 
Sumatra  in  1901 

Perris,  city  (pop  1.011),  S  Cabf .  SSE  of  Riverside; 
platted  1885,  me  1911 

Perrot,  Georges  (zhorzh/  pfcro'),  1832-1914,  French 
archaeologist  He  was  professor  at  the  Sorbonne 
from  1875,  director  of  the  Ecole  normale  superieure, 
Paris,  from  1888  to  1902,  and  permanent  secretary 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  While  a  member 
of  an  archaeological  expedition  (1861)  to  Asia 
Minor,  he  reconstructed  the  text  of  a  bilingual  rec- 
ord of  the  reign  of  Augustus  on  the  walls  of  a 
temple  at  Ancyra  and  published  his  results  in 
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Exploration  arcMoloaMue  de  la  Oalatia  et  de  la 
Bithyni*  (1862-72)  He  edited  and  contributed  to 
the  Rente  arcMolomyue.  His  works  include  Hittoire 
de  I'art  dan*  I'antiquU*  (with  Charles  Chipiea,  10 
vols ,  1882-1914). 

Perrot,  Nicolas  (nfikolaO,  t644-c  1718,  French  ex- 
plorer in  Canada  and  the  Old  Northwest  He  came 
to  New  France  as  a  child  and,  in  service  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  became  acquainted  with  the 
Indians  and  Indian  languages  Later,  as  a  fur 
trader  about  Green  Ba>,  ho  acquued  considerable 
influence  over  the  Indians  of  Wisconsin  and  in  1670 
was  sent  to  the  W  cat  b>  Frontenac  to  take  formal 
possession  for  France  In  1684,  with  Duluth,  he 
helped  brine  the  Western  Indians  into  the  French 
campaign  against  the  Iroquois,  and  in  1690  he 
visited  Maikmai  to  prevent  an  Iroquois  alliance 
Perrot  was  made  (1685)  commandant  of  the  ter- 
ritory about  Green  Bay  and  opened  trade  with  the 
Sioux  as  well  as  with  other  Indians  and  in  1689 
formally'  claimed  possession  of  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi region  for  New  France  Probably  in  1690  he 
discovered  the  lead  mines  of  SW  Wisconsin.  When 
all  trading  licenses  were  revoked,  ho  returned  to 
Lower  Canada  and  was  employed  as  Indian  inter- 
preter in  1701  He  is  best  remembered  for  his 
Metnoire  eur  leg  maurs,  coustumes  et  rMiQion  den 
auuvogea  de  V  Amenque  SeptentnoncUe  (1864),  the 
one  memoir  which  survives  out  of  his  many  writings 
Perry,  Bliss,  I860-,  American  educator,  author,  and 
editor,  b  Wilhamstown.  Mass  ,  educated  at  Wil- 
liams (B.A  ,  1881)  and  at  the  universities  of  Berlin 
and  Strasbourg  He  was  professor  of  English  at 
Wilhams  (1886-93)  and  at  Princeton  (1893-1900), 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  (1899-1909),  and 
professor  of  English  literature  at  Harvard  (1907- 
JO)  Hia  works  include  biographies  of  Whitman 
(1906),  Whittier  (1907),  and  Richard  Henry  Dana 
(1933);  The  American  Spirit  in  Literature  (1918) 
and  A  Study  of  Poetry  (1920) ,  and  several  books  of 
selections,  among  them  The  Heart  of  Emerson's 
Journal  (1926)  See  his  autobiography,  And  Gladly 
Teach  (1935) 

Perry,  Frederick  John,  1909-,  English  tennis  player, 
b.  Stockport,  Cheshire,  England  He  became  in- 
terested in  tennis  at  the  age  of  15  In  1933,  1934, 
and  1936  he  won  the  U  8  singles  championship 
and  also  took  (1934-36)  the  British  singles  title 
He  led  the  British  team  to  four  consecutive  (1933- 
193b)  Davis  Cup  victories  He  also  won  French, 
Australian,  and  Argentina  championships  along 
with  other  national  tennis  crowns  In  1936  Perry 
turned  professional  and  was  the  professional  singles 
champion  in  1 938  and  1941  He  retired  from  active 
plav  after  injuring  (1941)  his  arm  in  a  match  with 
Bobby  Riggs  He  later  became  a  U  S  citizen,  served 
in  the  U  S  army  in  the  Second  World  War,  and 
coac  bed  tennis  at  Washington  and  Lee  Univ.  He 
wrote  On  Tennis  (1937)  See  his  autobiography, 
My  Story  (1934) 

Perry,  Matthew  Calbraith,  1794-1858,  American 
naval  officer,  b  South  Kingstown,  R  I  He  spent 
his  boyhood  in  Newport  Appointed  a  midshipman 
in  1809,  he  first  served  under  his  brother  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry  on  the  Revenge  and  then  was  aide  to 
Commodore  John  RODOBRS  on  the  President,  which 
defeated  H  M  S  Little  Belt  before  the  War  of  1812 
had  been  formally  declared  Perry  saw  little  action 
in  that  war  after  he  was  assigned  to  the  Untied 
Males,  wbjch  the  British  bottled  up  at  New  Lon- 
don On  his  first  command,  the  Shark,  he  conveyed 
(1821)  US  agent  Eli  Ayers  to  Liberia  In  183  i 
he  was  assigned  to  the  New  York  (now  Brooklyn) 
navy  yard,  where  he  pioneered  in  the  application 
of  steam  power  to  warships,  commanding  (1837) 
the  Fulton,  first  steam  vessel  in  the  U  S  navy,  and 
encouraged  all  kinds  of  naval  education  Promoted 
captain  in  1837,  Perry  was  shortly  granted  the  title 
of  commodore  He  became  (1841)  commandant  of 
the  New  York  navy  yard  and  led  (1843-44)  the 
African  squadron  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade 
In  the  Mexican  War,  after  replacing  David  CON- 
NER as  commander  of  the  entire  Gulf  Fleet  early  in 
1847,  he  supported  Gen  Win  held  Scott  in  taking 
Veracruz  Perry  was  ordered  (March,  1852)  to 
command  the  East  India  squadron  and  charged 
with  the  delicate  task  of  penetrating  isolationist 
Japan  Much  careful  preparation  went  into  the 
expedition  before  Perry,  after  stopovers  on  the 
China  coast  and  Okinawa  and  a  side  excursion  to 
the  Bonm  Islands,  anchored  his  four  ships,  includ- 
ing the  powerful  steam  frigates  Mississippi  and 
Susquehanna,  in  lower  Tokyo  (then  Yedo)  Bay  on 
July  8,  1853  The  Japanese  ordered  him  to  go  to 
Nagasaki,  the  only  port  open  to  foreigners,  where 
the  Dutch  operated  a  limited  trading  concession 
under  humiliating  conditions,  but  Perry  firmly  de- 
clined On  July  14  he  presented  his  paper*,  includ- 
ing a  letter  from  President  Mi  Hard  Fillmore  to  the 
omperor,  requesting  protection  for  shipwrecked 
American  seamen  (heretofore  treated  badly),  the 
right  to  buy  coal,  and  the  opening  of  one  or  more 
ports  to  trade  The  expedition  then  retired  to  the 
China  coast,  returning,  with  an  increased  fleet,  in 
Feb  ,  1854  Perry's  show  of  pomp  (at  which  he 
was  expert)  and  power  obviously  impressed  the 
msecuie  Tokugawa  shogunate,  and  on  March  31, 
1854,  near  Yokohama  was  concluded  a  treaty 
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which  acceded  to  American  requests,  opening  the 
ports  of  Shimoda  (to  which  Townsend  HARRIS 
came  in  1856)  and  Hakodate  to  U.8.  trade.  For  his 
successful  expedition  Perry  waa  awarded  $20,000 
by  Congress,  which  also  paid  for  publication  of  the 
official  Narrative  of  ihe  Expedition  of  an  American 
Squadron  to  the  China  Seat  and  Japan  (3  vols., 

'   '  ~  See 

Ar- 


1856),  compiled  under  Perry's  supervision     See 
E   M   Barrows,  The  Great  Commodore  (1935); 
thur  Walworth,  Black  Ships  off  Japan  (1946) 

Perry,  Oliver  Hazard,  1785-1819,  American  naval 
officer,  b  South  Kingstown,  HI,  brother  of 
Matthew  Calbraith  Perry.  Appointed  a  midship- 
man in  1799,  he  served  in  the  war  with  the  Barbary 
States,  was  promoted  lieutenant  (1807),  and  from 
1807  to  1809  was  engaged  in  building  gunboats  In 
the  War  of  1812  he  was  commissioned  to  build, 
equip,  and  man  a  fleet  at  Erie,  Pa  On  Sept  10, 
1813,  Perry's  fleet  left  Put  in  Bav  and  met  a 
slightly  inferior  British  force  In  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie  that  followed,  Perry's  flagship,  the  Lawrence, 
was  reduced  to  ruins,  but  he  transferred  his  flag  to 
the  Niagara  and  shortly  forced  the  British  to  sur- 
render His  report  of  the  battle  sent  to  Gen.  Wil- 
liam H  Harrison — "We  have  met  the  enemy  and 
they  are  ours" — has  become  famous  The  victory, 
which  made  Perry  a  national  hero,  gave  the  United 
States  control  of  Lake  Erie  and  helped  pave  the 
way  for  Harrison's  victory  ui  the  battle  of  the 
Thames,  in  which  Perry  participated  Following 
the  war  he  served  as  a  captain  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an Later,  on  a  special  mission  to  Venezuela,  he 
contracted  yellow  fever,  died,  and  was  buried  in 
Trinidad  HIB  body  was  later  reinterred  at  Now- 
port,  R  I ,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  him 
In  1913  a  memorial  was  dedicated  to  Perry  at 
Put  in  Bay  See  biography  by  C  J  Dutton  (1935) , 
C.  O  Paullin,  ed  ,  The  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  (1918) 

Perry,  Ralph  Barton,  1876-,  American  philosopher, 
b  Poultney,  Vt ,  grad  Princeton  (B  A  ,  1896)  and 
Harvard  (M  A  ,  1897,  Ph  D  ,  1899)  He  taught  at 
Harvard  from  1902,  becoming  professor  of  philoso- 
phy HI  1913  and  professor  emeritus  in  1946  He 
revised  (1925)  Alfred  Weber's  History  of  Philoso- 
phy Editor  of  the  works  of  William  James,  he  won 
the  1936  Pulitzer  Prize  in  biography  for  The 


(1905),  The  New  Realism  (1912),  General  Theory  ... 
Value  (1926),  and  One  World  in\the  Making  (1945) 
Perry.  1  Town  (pop  2,668),  co  seat  of  Taylor  co  , 
NW  Fla  ,  SE  of  Tallahassee  and  c  15  mi  from  the 
Gulf,  in  a  fishing  and  hunting  region  It  is  an  in- 
dustrial center  processing  lumber  2  City  (pop 
1,542),  co  seat  of  Houston  co  ,  central  Ga  ,  S  of 
Maoon,  in  a  farm  and  quarry  area,  settled  c  1820 
3  City  (pop  5,977),  central  Iowa,  near  the  Raccoon 
river  NW  of  De»  Momes,  settled  in  the  1860s,  me 
1875  Rail,  trade,  and  processing  center  in  a  farm 


, 

4  Village  (pop  4,468),  W  N  Y 

settled   1815,  me    1830     It  makes  dairy  goods 

5  City  (pop  5,045),  co  seat  of  Noble  co  ,  N  central 
Okla  ,  NE  of  Oklahoma  City,  in  a  farming  area, 


,  ,          of  Rochester, 

1830     It  makes  dairy  goods 
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area,  it  has  railroad  shops  and  meat-packing  plants 
W  N  Y  ,  SW  of 
0     It 
seat  of 

,  a  City, 

settled  1893,  me   1894 

Perrysburg,  village  (pop  3,457),  NW  Ohio,  on  the 
Maumee  river  and  S  of  Toledo,  laid  out  1816  A 
monument  in  a  state  park,  near  b>  ,  marks  the  site 
of  Fort  Meigs  (see  MEIUB,  FOOT) 

Perry's  Victory  and  International  Peace  Memorial 
National  Monument,  see  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND 
MONUMENTS  (table) 

Perryton,  <  ity  (1940  pop  2,325,  1947  estimated  pop 
3,600),  co  seat  of  Ochiltree  co  ,  extreme  N  Texas, 
NE  of  Amaiillo  and  neai  the  Okla  line,  founded 
1919,  me  1920  It  is  the  shipping  and  manufac- 
turing center  of  a  wheat-growing  area  in  the  plains 
of  the  Panhandle 

Perryville.  1  Town  (pop  462),  central  Ky  ,W  of  Dan- 
ville and  SW  of  Lexington  Near  by  is  Perryvillo 
Battlefield  State  Park,  site  of  a  Civil  War  battle 
fought  here  Oct  8,  1862,  between  the  Confederates 
under  Braxton  Bragg  and  the  Union  forces  under 
D  C  Buell  Though  the  battle  was  indecisive,  it 
marked  the  end  of  Bragg's  invasion  of  Kentucky, 
as  he  retreated  from  the  state  the  next  day.  A 
national  cemetery  is  in  the  vicinity  2  City  (pop 
3,907),  co  seat  of  Perry  co  ,  SE  Mo  ,  near  the 
Mississippi  NNW  of  Cape  Girardeau,  in  a  farm 
region,  founded  c  1821.  Among  its  pioducts  are 
shoes  and  cigars 

Perse,  St.-J..  see  L£GER,  ALEXIS 
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Persephone  (pure#'fun6),  Latin  Proterpine 
surpln)  or  Proserpina  (prdsur'pmu),  in  Greek 
religion,  goddess  of  fertility  She  was  the  daughtei 
of  Demeter  and  Zeus  and  the  wife  of  Hades,  or 
Pluto  Hades,  ruler  of  the  underworld,  stole  her 
and  married  her,  but  Demeter  induced  the  gods  to 
let  Persephone  return  to  her  for  eight  months  each 
year  Persephone  was  required  to  remain  in  the 
underworld  for  four  months  because  Pluto  had 
tricked  her  into  eating  a  pomegrante  there  When 
Persephone  left  the  earth,  the  flowers  withered  and 
the  grain  died,  but  when  she  returned,  life  blos- 
somed anew  She  personified  the  birth  and  decay 
of  vegetation.  Under  the  name  of  Kore  (ko'rfi) 
she  appeared  with  Demeter  and  Dionysus  in  the 
Eleusintan  Mysteries.  As  queen  of  the  under- 


world, sometimes  confused  with  HDCATS,  Pen 
one  was  conceived  of  as  a  stern  goddess 
the  pomegranate  a*  an  attribute,  but  as  the  da 

ter  of  Demeter  she  was  a  beautiful  young  ma 

with  the  horn  of  plenty  as  an  attribute  The 
Romans  identified  her  with  Bona  Dea  and  Libera, 
and  she  is  comparable  to  Idun  in  Norse  mythology. 
Persepolis  (purae'pulb)  [Gr  ,-eity  of  Persia],  an- 
cient city,  ceremonial  capital  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire under  Darius  and  his  successors.  The  adminis- 
trative capitals  were  elsewhere— notably  at  Susa 
and  Babylon  Its  rums  he  NE  of  Shiraz  in  a  fertile 
plain  of  the  Pulvar  nver,  with  strong  natural  moun- 
tain defenses  Its  great  rums,  including  columns 
60  ft.  high,  the  palaces  of  Darius  I,  Xerxes,  and 
later  kings,  and  the  citadel  (which  contained  the 
rich  treasury  looted  by  Alexander),  stand  on  an 
immense  platform  constructed  of  limestone  from 
the  adjacent  mountain  A  few  miles  distant  are 
the  rock-hewn  tombs  of  Achaemenid  kings,  on  a 
mountainside  known  as  Naksh-i-Rustam,  picture 
of  Rust  am,"  after  the  incorrect  native  identifica- 
tion of  the  principal  figure  of  the  near-by  rock 
sculptures— in  reality  Shapur  I,  shown  triumphing 
over  the  Roman  emperor,  Valerian,  here  too  is  a 
3,000-year-old  inscription  of  Shutruk-Nakhkhunto 
Scattered  over  the  plain,  a  short  distance  from  the 
platform  of  Persepolis,  are  the  rums  of  Stakhr  or 
Estakhr,  the  official  capital  of  the  Sassamans,  whose 
administrative  capital  was  Ctesiphon  Excava- 
tions have  disclosed,  2  mi  away,  a  village  of  the 
Neolithic  period,  with  mural  decorations  in  red 
ocher,  c  4000  B  C  The  Iranian  Room  ui  the 
Oriental  Institute  of  the  Umv  of  Chicago  contains 
many  pieces  from  Persepolis,  products  of  the 
research  of  1931-41 

Perseus  (pur'sus.-sSus),  in  Greek  mvthology,  hero, 
son  of  Zeus  and  DANAK  and  grandson  of  Acrisius 
When  Perseus  was  a  child,  his  grandfather,  warned 
by  an  oracle  that  his  grandson  would  kill  him.  put 
him  and  his  mother  in  a  chest  and  set  it  afloat. 
They  drifted  to  Seriphus,  where  King  Polydectes 
befriended  them  After  a  time  Polvdettes  fell  m 
love  with  Danae,  but  Perseus  stood  m  his  way  He 
sent  Perseus  to  fetch  the  head  of  Medusa,  thinking 
that  Perseus  would  die  m  the  attempt  The  gods, 
however,  loved  Perseus  HermeK  gave  him  a 
curved  sword  and  his  winged  sandals,  Athena  a 
mirrorhko  shield,  and  Hades  a  helmet  which  made 
Perseus  invisible  Thus  accoutorcd,  Perseus  slew 
Medusa  While  fleeing  the  other  Gorgons,  Me- 
dusa's sisters,  Perseus  asked  Atlas  for  help  Atlas 
refused,  and  Perseus  promptly  turned  him  into  a 
stone  mountain  by  means  of  the  Medusa  head  On 
his  way  home  Perseus  rescued  Andromeda  from  a 
sea  monster  and  married  het  He  arrived  home  just 
in  time  to  kill  Polydectes,  who  had  been  making 
advances  to  Dana6  Perseus  gave  the  Medusa 
head  to  Athena  and  with  hia  mother  and  wife  wont 
to  Argos  Here  while  competing  in  a  discus  con- 
test, Perseus  killed  his  grandfather  Thus  tho 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  Perseus  was  the  father  of 
Electryon,  who  was  grandfather  of  Hercules  The 
famous  sculpture  Perstus  by  Benvenuto  Cellini 
stands  in  the  museum  at  Floreni  e 
Perseus,  c  212-166  BC,  last  king  of  Macedon 
(179-lb8  B  C  ),  son  and  su<  cessor  of  Philip  V  He 
became  involved  in  Greek  politic  s  and  ex(  ited  the 
fears  of  Eumenes  II  of  Pergamum,  who  went  to 
Rome  to  provoke  war  against  him  by  pointing  to 
alignments  of  Perseus  with  anti-Roman  factions 
in  Greece.  The  resultant  Third  Macedonian  War 
(171-168  B  C  )  began  with  a  Macedonian  cavalry 
victory,  then  dragged  on  indecisively  Finally 
L  Aemilius  PAULLUS  took  command  and  soundly 
defeated  Perseus  at  Pydna  (168  B  C  )  Perseus 
graced  Paullus"  triumph  and  died  in  captivity 
Perseus,  in  astronomy,  a  northern  constellation 
lying  in  the  Milky  Way  near  Cassiopeia  Algol  is  a 
visible  VARIABLE  STAR  in  Perseus,  it  is  of  the  type 
known  as  an  eclipsing  variable  A  double  star 
cluster  in  Perseus  can  be  seen  with  a  low-power 
telescope.  A  shower  of  meteors  known  as  the 
Perseide  radiates  from  a  star  in  Perseus;  these 
showers  can  be  seen  every  year  for  several  nights 
beginning  Aug  10,  after  midnight  In  1901  a 
brilliant  nova  was  observed  in  the  constellation. 
Pershing,  John  Joseph  (pftr'shmg).  1860-1948, 
American  general,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  in  the  First  World 
War,  b  Linn  co  ,  Mo  ,  grad  Kirksville  Normal 
School  (Mo),  1880,  and  West  Point,  1886  A 
cavalry  officer,  he  rode  in  campaigns  against 
Gerommo  (1886)  and  against  the  Sioux  (1890-91). 
He  was  an  instructor  in  military  tactics  (1891-96) 
at  the  Umv  of  Nebraska,  where  he  earned  (1893) 
a  law  degree,  and  then  (1897-98)  taught  at  West 
Point  After  he  fought  (1898)  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  Pershing  achieved  national  notice 
when  he  served  (1899-1903)  in  the  Philippines, 
commanding  in  the  campaign  against  the  Moro 
He  was  (1905)  an  American  military  attache  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  and  was  promoted  (1906) 
brigadier  general.  Twice  (1906,  1909)  he  returned 
to  the  Philippines  to  campaign  against  the  Moro 
In  1913  he  completely  defeated  them.  His  wife, 
Helen  Francis  Warren  Pershing,  and  his  three 
daughters  died  (1915)  when  fire  destroyed  their 
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home  in  8ftn  Francisco;  only  hit  eon.  Warren,  sur- 
vived, Perahuig  led  the  much-publicized  but  un- 
Buooeeaful  punitive  expedition  (1916)  against  Fran- 
cisco Villa  in  Mexico.  After  the  First  World  War 
had  begun t  Penning  waa  appointed  (1917)  to  head 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force  in  France  His 
talent  {or  organisation  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  molding  of  hastily  trained  American  troops  into 
wall-integrated  combat  unit*  His  book,  My  Ex- 
periences tn  the  World  War  (1931),  recounts  his  war 
years  After  the  war  he  was  promoted  (1919)  per- 
manent general  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
He  was  chief  of  staff  (1921-24)  before  retiring 
from  the  army  in  1924  He  headed  (1925)  the 
Tacna-Anca  plebtscitic  commission  and  later  took 
part  in  numerous  philanthropic  campaigns  See 
biographies  by  Harold  McCracken  (1931)  and 
Frederick  Palmer  (1948) 

Persia  pur'zhd-shu),  old  alternate  name  for  the 
Asiatic  country  Iran  The  article  IRAN  contains 
a  description  of  the  geography  and  economy  of  the 
modern  country  ana  a  short  account  of  its  history 
amce  the  Arab  invasion  of  the  7th  cent  The  pres- 
ent article  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
ancient  Persian  Empire,  which  also  had  its  c  ore  in 
the  present  Iran  Just  when  the  speakers  of  Iranian 
languages  came  into  that  part  of  Asia  is  unknown 
Presumably  they  were  originally  a  nomadic  tribe 
who  filtered  down  through  the  Caucasus  to  the 
Iranian  plateau  They  apparently  subjugated  peo- 
ples already  there  and  mingled  with  them,  but 
their  dominance  of  particular  areas  IH  recorded  m 
the  place  names  Parsua  and  Parsurnash  The 
Assyrian  rulers  were  by  the  9th  cent  B  C  sending 
expeditions  against  them,  and  the  recurrence  of 
these  campaigns  is  evidence  of  the  strength  of  the 
early  Persians  By  the  6th  cent  B  C  they  were 
established  in  the  present  region  of  Fars  and  were 
benefiting  from  the  decline  of  Elam  Kars  (or 
Persia)  was  a  recognizable  district  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire  like  the  neighboring  but  greater  Media 
The  Persian  rulers,  claiming  descent  from  one 
Achaemones  (or  Hakhamanesh),  were  associated 
with  the  Medes,  who  created  a  strong  state  in  the 
7th  cent  Cjaxares  of  newly  united  Media  waa 
one  of  the  kings  who  brought  about  the  fall  of 
Nineveh  (606  B  C )  and  broke  the  hegemony  of 
the  Assyrians  The  Persian  ruler  of  about  the 
same  time,  Cambjses  I.  seems  to  have  been  tribu- 
tary to  Cvaxares  According  to  Herodotus  he 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Median  ruler,  and  his 
son  Cyrus  was  thus  also  grandson  of  Cvaxares, 
this  account  has  been  branded  by  some  scholars 
as  a  pious  attempt  to  falsify  genealogy  At  any 
rate  after  the  Persians  had  aided  the  Medes  in 
establishing  the  power  of  the  Medes,  they  emerged 
in  the  person  of  this  Cyius,  who  was  CYRUS  THK 
GREAT,  to  take  over  the  rule  of  Media  from  Astv- 
ages  m  the  middle  of  the  6th  ( ent  B  C  In  an 
amazingly  short  tune  Cyrus  had  extended  his  con- 
quests from  Elam  and  Media  west  and  north  Ho 
pushed  into  Asia  Minor,  where  Croesus,  the  king 
of  Lydia,  vainly  sought  b\  an  alliance  with  Naboru- 
dus  of  Babylonia  and  Amasis  II  of  Egypt  to  with- 
stand the  conqueror  Cyrus  crushed  the  coalition, 
and  by  546  B  C  the  greatness  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire was  established  It  waa  to  endure  long  under 
his  successors,  the  Achaemenidae.  From  the  be- 
ginning the  Persians  built  on  the  foundations  of  the 
earlier  states  The  organization  of  the  Assyrians 
waa  taken  over  and  improved,  and  Cyrus  himself 
imported  artists  and  artisans  from  Babvlonia  and 
Egypt  to  create  his  palace  and  tomb  at  Pasagardae 
The  dynamic  new  state  was,  however,  troubled 
almost  from  the  start  by  dynastic  troubles 
C  AMBYSES,  a  son  of  Cvrus,  did  awav  with  Bmerdus. 
another  son  of  Cyrus,  m  order  to  have  unchallenged 
power,  but  when  Cambyses  was  absent  on  a  suc- 
<  esaful  raid  into  Egypt,  an  impostor  claiming  to  be 
Smerdia  appeared,  and  there  was  civil  war  A  new 
claimant,  Darius  I,  appeared  after  Cambysea  com- 
mitted suicide  He  made  his  claims  good,  and  after 
putting  down  disorders,  he  molded  the-  administra- 
tion of  the  empire  into  the  centralized  system  that 
was  remarkable  for  its  efficiency.  Satraps  or 
governors  were  set  up  to  rule  firmly  and  arbitrarily 
over  the  various  regions,  but  to  keep  check  on  the 
satraps,  who  wore  potential  aspirants  to  central 
power,  each  was  accompanied  by  a  secretary  and  a 
military  commander  who  were  responsible  to  the 
Great  King  alone  This  centralized  system  was 
supported  by  an  intricate  and  excellent  system  of 
communication,  for  the  Persians  were  the  first 
important  ancient  people  to  use  the  horse  ef- 
ficiently for  communication  and  transport  Darius 
also  continued  and  broadened  the  policy  of  Cyrus 
of  encouraging  the  local  cultures  within  the  em- 
pire, leaving  them  their  gods  and  their  customs  so 
long  as  those  did  not  conflict  with  the  necessities  of 
Persian  administration.  The  religion  of  Persia  it- 
•eif  waa  Zoroastrianism,  and  to  the  unifying  effect 
of  the  broadly  established  faith  part  of  the  unity  of 
Persia  was  to  be  attributed.  Darius  was  also  a 
patron  of  the  arts,  and  magnificent  palaces  stand- 
ing on  high  ten-Met  beautified  the  capitals  of  8usa 
and  Persepolis  (see  PERSIAN  A«T  AND  ARCHIT&G- 
TUMI).  He  waa  likewise  a  conqueror  Persian  rule 
wtt  pushed  far  eastward  paat  the  Ariua  (Han  Hud) 
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river  into  modern  Afghanistan  and  NW  India. 
Egypt  had  already  been  attacked  by  Oambyses, 
and  though  it  was  to  prove  recalcitrant  and  rebel- 
koufl,  succeeding  Persian  kings  were  to  maintain 
hegemony  there.  Danus  pushed  as  far  north  as 
the  Danube  in  his  exploits,  but  the  fighting  against 
the  Scythians  was  obscure  and  certainly  unfruitful 
Even  more  unfruitful  for  Persia  waa  embroilment 
with  the  Greek*  The  Persians  in  taking  over 
Lydia  had  come  into  contact  with  the  Greek  col- 
onies in  Asia  Minor  (Ionia).  There  were  Greeks 
(notably  the  exiled  Athenian  tyrant,  Ihppias)  at 
the  court  of  Darius,  and  tho  Persians  immediately 
began  to  borrow  from  Greek  art  and  thought,  as 
they  did  from  all  advanced  cultures  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  Persia  At  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cent 
B  C.,  however,  the  Ionian  cities  were  involved  in 
trouble  with  the  Great  King  Danus  put  down 
the  rebellion,  then  organized  an  expedition  to 
punish  the  city-states  m  Greece  proper  that  had 
lent  aid  to  the  rebellious  cities  This  expedition 
commenced  the  PKKHIAW  WARS  Ultimately  Da- 
nus' host  was  defeated  at  Marathon,  and  his  son 
Xerxes  I,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  m  486  B  C  , 
fared  no  better  at  Salamis  The  Greeks  had  suc- 
cessfully defied  the  power  of  the  Great  King  The 
effects  of  the  Greek  victory  were,  however,  con- 
fined to  Greece  itself  and  had  no  consequences  in 
Persia  Nor  did  it  exclude  Persia  from  taking  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Greek  world  Persian  influence 
was  strong,  and  Persian  gold  was  poured  out  to  aid 
one  Greek  city-state  or  another  in  the  inter- 
minable struggle  for  power  It  is  noteworthy  that 
when  Theimstocles,  the  victor  of  Salamis,  was  exiled 
from  Athens,  he  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Arta- 
xerxes  I,  who  had  succeeded  Xerxes  I  in  465  B  C 
In  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  the  difficulties  of  main- 
taining so  wide  an  empire  had  begun  to  appear 
Some  of  the  satraps  showed  ambitions  to  rule,  and 
the  Egyptians,  helped  by  the  Athenians,  undertook 
a  long  rebellion  Violence  against  the  Great  King 
himself  was  a  disturbing  far  tor  Xerxes  I  had  been 
murdered,  and  Xerxes  II,  sou  of  Artaxerxes,  was 
killed  after  a  reign  of  45  days  by  a  half  brother,  who 
was  in  turn  overthrown  by  another  half  brother, 
Darius  II  In  the  reign  of  the  second  Danus  the 
power  of  the  satraps  was  shown  in  the  careers  of 
PHARNABAZim  and  TIBSAPH^HNES,  who  interfered 
with  some  effect  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  When 
Danus  II  died,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  dynastic 
troubles  occurred  in  the  rebellion  of  CYRUS  THE 
YOUNGER  against  ARTAXKRXEB  II,  which  came  to 
an  end  with  the  death  of  Cyrus  in  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa  (401  BC)  Tho  intrinsic  importance  of 
this  can  be  easily  exaggerated  because  it  was  re- 
corded by  Xenophon  in  one  of  the  most  famous 
narratives  of  all  time  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  were  signs  of  dec-ay  Though  Evagoras 
of  Cyprus  was  brought  to  heel  after  the  Peace  of 
ANTAI-CIDAS  (38b  B  C  )  was  die  tated  to  Greece  by 
the  Great  King,  Egypt  had  (become  independent 
again  in  405  B  C  and  the  efforts  of  Artaxerxes  II's 
armies  to  reassert  control  were  fnutless  Arta- 
xerxes III,  after  he  had  waded  to  the  throne  through 
blood,  was  more  successful  in  Egypt,  but  his  tri- 
umph was  evanescent  He  was  himself  killed  by 
his  counselor,  the  eunuch  Bagoas  Darius  III  in 
turn  murdered  Bagoas  and  ruled  with  considerable 
splendor  after  336,  but  only  briefly  Suddenly  the 
end  came  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  and  his  Mace- 
donian army  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  334  and 
routed  the  Persians  on  the  Gramcus  The  battle  of 
Issus  followed  in  333,  and  in  331  tho  battle  of 
Gaugamela  brought  an  end  to  the  Archaemenid 
empire  Danus,  last  of  the  Great  Kings,  fled  east 
before  the  conqueror  to  the  remote  province  of 
Bactria,  where  he  was  assassinated  by  his  own 
cousin,  Besttus  Alexander  also  came  east  and,  de- 
feating Bessus,  had  the  whole  empire  ui  his  grasp 
On  he  went  to  India,  and  the  greatest  empire  the 
world  had  yet  seen  waa  created  It  lasted  only  for 
the  brief  days  of  his  life,  then  was  torn  apart  by  the 
quarrels  of  his  successors  (the  DIADOCHI)  Persia 
fell  for  the  most  part  to  Seleucus  I  and  his  sue  cen- 
sors (the  Seleucids),  but  their  grasp  on  the  vast 
territories  was  weak  administratively,  though  they 
did  introduce  a  fruitful  Hellenistic  culture,  mingling 
Greek  with  Persian  elements  Media  Atropatene 
(Azerbaijan)  was  never  really  under  Seleucid  rule 
The  rulers  of  Bactna  from  the  beginning  were  at 
least  quasi-independent  and  in  the  middle  of  the  3d 
cent  revolted  and  established  absolute  inde- 
pendence At  the  same  tune  Parthia  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Arsacidae  (see  ARSACES)  cast  off 
Seleuoid  rule  and  established  a  Parthian  empire  as 
a  sort  of  successor  to  the  old  Persian  empire 
Though  even  under  the  greatest  of  the  Parthuins 
(Tindates,  Mithndates  1.  and  Mithndatea  II)  the 
realm  did  not  have  the  old  extent,  it  was  formidable 
and  was  a  rival  to  Rome.  The  Romans  in  almost 
continuous  warfare  failed  to  halt  the  Parthian 
drives  to  the  west,  which  were  often  supported  by 
local  ambitious  or  frightened  rulers  under  Rome. 
Only  in  the  2d  cent.  A.D.  did  the  Parthians  begin 
to  wane.  They  were  replaced  (A  D.  c  226)  by  a 
more  vigorous  dynasty,  the  SASSANIDAE  or  Sas- 
aaman  kings,  when  A&DASHIK  I  (whose  name  is 
another  form  of  the  name  Artaxerxes)  ousted  and 
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killed  the  last  Parthian  ruler  and  budded  a  new 
empire  out  of  the  ruuis  of  Parthian  and  Seleucid 
power.  The  Sassanidae  were  the  true  heirs  of  the 
Achaemenidae  Ardashir  I,  Shapur  I,  and  Shapur 
II  all  were  strong  kings,  doughty  and  successful 
opponents  of  the  Romans  Ctesiphon  became  the 
center  of  a  magnificent  state  that  persisted  while 
the  Roman  Empire  was  whittled  away  The 
Byzantines  were  unable  to  match  them  Khosru  I 
in  tho  6th  cent  invaded  Syria,  and  under  Khosru  II 
(whoso  affairs  were  linked  with  those  of  the  Byzan- 
tines) the  Sassanian  court  was  legendary  in  its 
splendor  Ctesiphon  and  Hruzabad  were  mag- 
nificent cities,  the  administration  of  the  empire 
was  efficient,  the  productivity  of  tho  cities  was 
remarkable,  and  the  art  in  metalwork,  in  architec- 
ture, in  sculpture,  and  in  textiles  was  superb 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  Khosru  II,  however,  the 
old  Sassaman  power  was  toppled  Invading  Arabs 
succeeded  in  taking  Ctesiphon  in  641  or  642  Islam 
replaced  Zoroastnanism,  and  the  caliphate  made 
Persia  a  part  of  a  larger  pattern,  from  which  later 
was  to  emerge  modern  Iran  See  Sir  Percy  SykeB, 
History  of  Persia  (3d  ed  ,  1930)  ;  Ernst  E.  Herlz- 
feld,  Archaeological  History  of  Persia  (1935)  ,  G  G 
Cameron.  History  of  Early  Iran  (1936);  A  T 
Olmstead,  History  of  the  Persian  Empire  (1948, 
Achaernenid  period  only) 

Persian  art  and  architecture.  Throughout  Persian 
history  incursions  of  migratory  peoples,  changes  in 
the  national  boundaries,  and  periods  of  foreign 
domination  have  encouraged  the  development  of  a 
cosmopolitan  art  which  utilizes  imported  art  forms 
and  translates  them  in  terms  of  a  distinctly  Persian 
aesthetic  Discovery  and  classification  of  prehis- 
toric art  of  the  Iranian  region  is  still  proceeding 
Pottery  and  cult  figurines  from  Susa  and  Samarra, 
bronzes  from  Luristan,  and  great  rock  carvings  in 
SW  Persia  are  variously  dated  from  the  4th 
through  the  2d  millennium  B  C  While  these  an- 
cient works  show  strong  affinities  with  contempo- 
rary Mesopotarman  art,  they  already  embody  char- 
acteristically Persian  qualities  in  the  feeling  for 
decorative  motifs  and  type  of  styhzation  In  the 
Achaemenidae  period  (c  550-330  B  C  )  the  peoples 
—  Medes,  Babylonians,  Lydians,  and  Egyptians  — 
conquered  by  Cyrus  the  Great  and  his  immediate 
successors  contributed  to  the  formation  of  an  artis- 
tic culture  that  centered  on  the  glorification  of  the 
rnonarchs  The  emergence  of  the  Zoroaatnan  cult 
with  its  charactenstic  reverence  for  the  principles 
of  fire  and  air  was  reflected  in  the  artistic  symbol- 
ism which  employed  disk,  halo,  wing,  and  bird 
motifs  and  in  the  development  of  such  distinctive 
architectural  types  as  the  hre  altar  and  the  rec- 
tangular freestanding  stone  mausoleum  (e  g  ,  the 
tomb  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  Pasargadae)  Founda- 
tions of  the  palace  of  Cyrus  at  Pa&argadae,  of 
Artaxerxes  I  at  Suwa,  and  above  all  extensive  re- 
mains of  the  magnificent  palace  complex  of  Darius 
I  and  Xerxes  I  at  Persepohs  reveal  plans  which 
characteristically  show  great  columned  audience 
halls,  in  front  of  the  halls  were  colonnaded  porti- 
coes, flanked  by  square  towers  and  set  on  high  ter- 
races The  palaces  were  approached  by  double 
flights  of  steps  converging  at  the  top  Although 
there  are  marked  analogies  to  Egyptian,  Greek, 
and  Assyrian  architecture,  the  style  as  a  whole  and 
the  feeling  for  space  and  scale  is  distinctive  The 
Persepolitan  columns  were  slenderer  and  more 
closely  fluted  than  those  of  Greece  The  bases 
were  high,  often  bell  shaped  The  capitals  were 
composed  of  the  fore  parts  of  two  bulls  set  back  to 
back  above  volutes  with  rosette  ornament  In  the 
sculpture,  of  an  ordered  clarity  and  simplicity. 
heraldic  styhzation  is  subtly  combined  with  effects 
of  realism  Typical  are  tho  low  stone  reliefs  of  a 
procession  of  tribute  bearers  which  adorn  the  great 
double  staircase  approaching  the  audience  hall  of 
Xerxes  I  (Pereepohs)  and  the  famous  Fruw  of 
Archers  (Louvrer  from  the  palace  of  Darius  1  at 
Susa),  executed  in  molded  and  enameled  brick,  a 
technique  of  Babylonian-Assyrian  origin  Out- 
standing among  the  minor  arta  is  magnificent 
metalwork,  especially  gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
decorated  with  both  stylized  and  naturalistic  ani- 
mal forms  and  often  embellished  with  cloisonne 
Chalcedony  stamp  seals,  engraved  with  ancient 
religious  scenes  and  secular  scenes,  suggest  the 
strong  influence,  if  not  the  actual  execution,  of 
Greek  craftsmen  For  the  five  centuries  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Achaemenidae  by  Alexander  the 
Great  the  few  remains  of  art  reveal  the  strong  im- 
press of  provincial  Hellenism  and  the  influence  of 
Roman  motifs  In  the  period  of  the  Saasamdae 
(c  226-c  640),thereVas  a  revival  of  native  aesthet- 
ic feeling  Remains  of  great  palaces  at  Ctosiphon 
and  Firuzabad  reveal  enormous  structures,  mas- 
sively constructed  principally  of  rubble  and  brick 
with  rioh  stucco  decoration  The  problems  entailed 
in  buttressing  large-scale  barrel  vaults  and  in 
setting  enormous  circular  domes  over  square  rooms 
were  solved  by  the  development  of  the  axial  plan 
and  the  squinoh,  fundamental  innovations  which 


, 

were  of  paramount  importance  m  architectural 
history.   In  sculpture  rock-cut  reliefs  on  the  cliffs 
m  ceremonial  grottoes  at    Naksh-4-Rustam 
Persepohs  and  elsewhere  reveal  individualiza- 
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tion  of  forms  and  realism  in  surface  modeling 
Only  negligible  fragments  of  wall  paintings  survive, 
but  enough  to  suggest  the  antiquity  of  the  native 
tradition  in  this  field  Mam,  the  founder  of 
Mamchaeism,  attained  legendary  fame  as  a  painter 
and  encouraged  the  art  as  an  adjunct  to  his  religion 
Similar  in  style  to  the  sculpture  IB  the  repoustt 
work  on  silver  and  gold  vessels  Hunting  scenes 
and  heraldic  animals  were  often  represented  on 
low  bowls  or  dishes  A  favorite  motif  was  the  «- 
murgh,  a  fabulous  beast  with  the  head  of  an  animal 
and  body  of  a  bird  with  talons  and  an  exotioally 
plumed  tail  Similar  designs  were  woven  in  mag- 
nificent silk  textiles  long  preserved  in  Europe  as 
wrappings  for  the  relics  of  early  Christian  martyrs 
The  Mohammedan  Arabs  who  came  into  power  in 
the  7th  cent  employed  Persian  architects,  artists, 
and  designers,  whose  work  was  in  turn  modified  by 
contact  with  workmen  from  other  Islamic  regions 
Consequently  there  was  a  progressive  merging  of 
the  Islamic  and  PerHian  cultures  Unfortunately 
little  remains  of  early  Islamic  art  on  Persian  soil 
Chief  remains  from  the  first  centuries  after  the 
Arab  invasion  are  fine  ceramics,  including  so-called 
Gabri  ware  decorated  with  animal  and  styhxed  hu- 
man forms  executed  in  relief  Descriptions  of  an- 
cient mosques  m  Persia  (see  MOBQUK)  reveal  that 
Achaemenid  and  Sassanian  architecture  exercised 
powerful  influence  The  llth  and  12th  cent  wit- 
nessed a  great  florescence  of  Persian  culture  Con- 
tact with  China  is  subtly  reflected  in  the  refinement 
of  shapes  and  delicacy  of  design  and  finish  of 
Rages  pottery  and  in  a  new  elegance  m  textile  de- 
signs. Builders  drew  on  all  the  resources  of  curlier 
architectural  tradition  to  produce  consummate 
masterpieces  Faience  decoration,  stone  and  stucco 
honeycomb  ornament,  and  calligraphic  friezes  con- 
tributed to  effects  of  unexampled  richness  and  har- 
mony The  Great  Mosque  at  Isfahan,  largely  built 
in  this  period,  stands  as  one  of  the  world's  great 
architectural  monuments  Its  superbly  designed 
domes,  its  great  entrance  portal,  its  minaret,  a  tall 
cylindrical  tower  surmounted  by  a  balcony  from 
which  the  faithful  are  called  to  prayer,  represent 
features  that  are  standard  in  Islamic  Persian  archi- 
tecture After  the  invasion  (1220)  of  the  Mongols 
under  Jenghiz  Khan,  the  Persian  artistic  tradition 
persisted  and  even  profited  through  contact  with 
the  arts  and  artisans  of  China  imported  by  the  in- 
vaders In  imitation  of  Chinese  square  seals  Per- 
sian calhgraphers  devised  a  rectangular  Kuhc  script 
that  was  to  be  continuously  employed  in  architec- 
tural inscriptions  until  the  17th  cent  Chinese 
phoenix,  lotus,  and  key  and  fret  motifs  became 
popular  m  ceramic  and  architectural  decoration 
The  earliest  examples  of  book  illumination,  dating 
from  the  early  13th  cent  ,  variously  suggest  the 
influence  of  Byzantine,  Syrian,  and  Chinese  proto- 
types adapted  to  the  Islamic  taste  for  two-dimen- 
sional decorative  effects  A  new  style  marked  by 
the  emergence  of  a  distinctly  Persian  quality  m  the 
use  of  vibrant  color  and  animation  of  line  appeared 
slightly  later  The  arts  of  book  illumination,  of  mo- 
saic faience,  and  of  tile  marquetry  continued  to 
develop  throughout  the  14th  cent  under  a  &UCCCH- 
sion  of  petty  princes  who  were  enthusiastic  patrons 
of  the  arts  The  achievements  of  this  period  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  great  artistic  florescence 
under  the  dynasty  (c  1385-c.lSOO)  established  by 
Tamerlane  At  this  time  the  classic  or  Timund 
style  of  miniature  painting  took  form  For  the 
most  part  these  miniatures  illustrate  manuscripts 
of  epics  or  romantic  poems  Purity  and  intensity 
of  color  are  combined  with  flexibility  and  economy 
of  line  in  a  decorative  pattern  in  which  there  is  no 
attempt  at  realistic  modeling  or  perspective  illu- 
sion The  most  renowned  painter  was  Behzad, 
who  illuminated  the  Bustan  of  Saadi  Architectural 
masterpieces  of  this  period  are  the  famous  Blue 
Mosque  at  Tabriz  and  the  shrine  at  Meshed,  which 
employ  the  bulbous  double  dome  set  on  a  high 
drum  and  elaborate  tile  mosaic  and  enameled  brick 
decoration  that  were  to  become  typical  features  of 
subsequent  Persian  architecture  With  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  native  Persian  dynasty  in  1502 
there  developed  an  era  of  prosperity  with  expand- 
ed production  m  all  the  arts  A  group  of  painters 
continued  m  the  tradition  of  Behzad  The  earliest 
extant  carpets  date  from  this  period  and  are  unex- 
ampled m  subtlety  of  design  and  quality  of  material. 
Great  weaving  establishments  at  Kerman,  Shush- 
tar,  Herat,  Ramadan,  and  Tabriz  produced  carpets 
for  the  wealthy  and  for  export  and  continued  in 
existence  until  modern  times  Floral  motifs  elab- 
orated in  an  endless  variety  are  typical  of  the  de- 
signs which  are  commonly  classified  as  being  of  the 
tree,  hunting,  or  vase  carpet  type  The  architec- 
ture was  remarkable  for  lavishness  of  scale  and  or- 
nament Under  Abbas  I  (1687-1628)  a  great 
building  scheme  was  inaugurated  at  Isfahan  At 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent  single  miniatures, 
at  first  mostly  portraits  to  be  individually  mounted 
m  albums,  began  to  be  painted  This  type  of 
miniature  became  very  popular  in  the  17th  cent 
when  Reza  Abbasi  attempted  to  break  away  from 
.tradition  and  create  a  new  style  dependent  on 
purely  linear  effects  rather  than  on  nch  color. 
Under  his  followers  this  style  lapsed  into  manner- 
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ism  In  the  same  period  various  European  influ- 
ences began  to  operate  which,  down  to  modern 
times,  have  tended  to  debase  rather  than  invigorate 
the  native  art  In  architecture  there  were  no  sig- 
nificant developments  The  custom  of  covering 
domes  with  gilt  copper  arose  late  in  the  17th  cent , 
and  charming  effects  resulted  from  the  combination 
of  gold  and  blue  tiles  In  the  18th  cent  there  was  a 
revival  of  opulently  carved  stucco  and  multiple 
stalactite  ornament,  but  the  refinement  of  earlier 
{design  was  gone  See  Basil  Gray,  Persian  Painting 
(1930),  E  D  Ross  and  others,  Persian  Art  (1930), 
A  U  Pope,  An  Introduction  to  Persian  Art  (1931) 
Persian  Gulf,  arm  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  between  Iran 
and  Arabia  It  extends  c  600  mi  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tigris- Euphrates  river  (its  chief  affluent)  to 
the  Strait  of  Ormuz,  which  connects  it  with  the 
Gulf  of  Oman  The  chief  ports  are  Bushire,  Aba- 
dan,  and  Kuwait  Bahrein  is  the  largest  island  In 
the  Second  World  War  the  Persian  Gulf  was  part 
of  the  shipping  route  along  which  the  United 
States  dispatched  lend-lease  supplies  to  the  USSR 
via  the  ports  of  Iran  See  Sir  Ainold  T.  Wilson, 
The  Persian  Gulf  (1928) 

Persian  language,  Iranian  language  of  the  Indo- 
Iraman  subfamily  of  Indo-European  languages 
See  LANGUAGE  (table) 

Persian  literature.  The  oldest  extant  literature  of 
the  Persians  is  found  m  the  ancient  inscriptions, 
hut  these  are  of  historical  and  not  literary  value 
Such  is  not  true  of  the  religious  works  later  pro- 
duced, particularlv  the  s<  riptures  of  the  Avesta  and 
the  later  Pahlavi  writing  of  the  Sassanian  period 
(see  ZOROASTRIANISM)  After  the  Sassamdae  were 
overthrown  by  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  (7th  cent 
AD),  the  new  religion  of  Islam  became  the  dom- 
inant theme  and  Arabic  be<  ame  the  usual  language 
for  a  time,  so  that  many  notable  works  in  Arabic 
are  of  Persian  authorship  In  the  9th  cent  ,  how- 
ever, Persian  emerged  again  as  the  literary  lan- 
guage, now  garnished  with  mariv  Arabic  words 
Though  political  disasters  fell  upon  the  land,  litera- 
ture flourished  m  the  10th  cent  and  the  ages  that 
followed  The  national  epic,  the  Shah  Vamah,  was 
written  bv  FmnAUsi,  and  a  century  later  the 
mathematician  OMAR  KHAYYAM  wrote  the  verses 
that  are,  through  Edward  fitzGerald's  adaptation, 
better  known  to  the  English-speaking  world  than 
any  other  Persian  work  KI-RID  ED-DIN  ATTAK 
(d  (  1229)  was  converted  to  SUFIBM  and  produced 
mystical  poetry  of  the  highest  order,  and  there  was 
a  sui'j  ession  of  other  mystic  poets  Jalal  od-Din 
KOMI  and  SADI  continued  and  expanded  the  mystic 
poetry  of  Sufism  in  the  13th  c  ent  ,  and  the  exquisite 
IvrKs  of  the  14th-century  HAFIZ  are  interpreted  bv 
Moslem  scholars  as  religious  allegories  The  form 
of  this  invstic  poetry  and  its  subtle  svmbols  make 
it  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  contributions  to  world 
literature  Its  influence  in  the  whole  Moslem  world 
was  almost  mcali  ulablv  great  The  prose  litera- 
ture— stories,  fables,  allegories,  and  philosophic  al 
and  scientific  works — also  had  tremendous  influ- 
ence Many  of  the  stories  that  later  had  great 
popularity  m  the  West  are  to  be  found  ui  the  earlier 
Persian  collections  After  the  15th  cent  there  was 
something  of  a  decline  m  Persian  literature  The 
great  mass  of  the  writing  from  that  time  to  the 
present  clay,  when  new  forms  of  poetry  and  of  the 
short  story  are  flourishing,  is  almost  entirely  un- 
translated and  virtually  unknown  in  the  West 
See  E  G  Browne,  A  Literary  Hwtory  of  Persia 
(4  vols..  1929) 
Persian  lynx  see  CARACAL 

Persian  Wars,  500  B  C  -449  B  C  ,  fought  between 
Greek  states  and  the  Persian  Empire  Herodotus, 
who  was  born  c  484  B  C  ,  is  the  great  source  of 
knowledge  of  their  history  At  the  beginning  of  the 
wars,  the  Persian  empire  of  Darius  I  included  all  of 
W  Asia  as  well  as  Egypt  On  the  coast  of  Asia  were 
a  few  Greek  city-states,  and  these  revolted  (c  500 
B  C  )  against  his  despotic  rule  Athens  and  Eretna 
gave  them  some  help  but  not  enough,  and  they 
were  subdued  b>  the  Persians  (494  B  C  )  Darius  I 
determined  to  punish  Athens  and  Eretna  and  to 
add  Greece  to  his  vast  empire  In  492  B  C  a  Per- 
sian expedition  commanded  by  Mardomus  con- 
quered Thrace  and  Macedon,  but  its  fleet  was  crip- 
pled by  a  storm  In  490  B  C  a  second  expedition, 
commanded  by  Artaphernes  and  Datis,  set  out  It 
destroyed  Eretna,  then  proceeded  against  Athens 
The  army  encamped  20  mi  from  the  city,  on  the 
coast  plain  of  Marathon  Here  it  was  attac  ked  and 
decisively  defeated  (Sept  12)  by  the  Athenian 
army  of  10,000  men,  with  the  help  of  1,000  men 
from  Plataea  The  Athenians  were  outnumbered, 
possibly  six  to  one,  but  proved  adequate  because  of 
their  courage  and  the  strategy  of  MILTIADKS  They 
had  sought  the  help  of  Sparta,  the  Athenian  courier 
Pheidippides  covering  the  150  mi  from  Athens  to 
Sparta  within  two  days  The  Spartans  would  not 
set  out  until  the  moon  was  full,  they  reached  Mara- 
thon the  day  after  the  battle  The  Persian  com- 
mander did  not  continue  the  war  Darius  at  once 
began  preparations  for  a  third  expedition,  so  power- 
ful that  the  overwhelming  of  Greece  would  be  cer- 
tain He  died  (486)  before  his  preparations  were 
completed,  but  they  were  continued  by  Xerxes,  hw 
son  and  successor.  The  Athenians,  led  by  THBMIB- 


TOCLEB,  prepared  also.  In  480  Xerxes  reached 
Greece  with  a  tremendous  army  and  navy.  The 
route  of  the  land  army  lay  through  the  narrow  pass 
of  THERMOPYLAE.  The  pass  was  defended  by 
Leomdas,  king  of  Sparta,  with  c  8,000  men,  of 
whom  only  300  were  Spartans.  This  small  army 
held  back  the  Persians  for  three  days,  until  a  Per- 
sian detachment  had  been  led  through  the  moun- 
tains bv  a  treacherous  Greek  to  the  rear  of  the 
Spartan  position.  When  Leomdas  learned  that  his 
army  would  be  trapped  in  this  way,  he  permitted 
those  to  leave  him  who  did  not  wish  to  remain ,  the 
300  Spartans  with  some  2,000  others  remained  to 
die  fighting  in  the  pass  The  Athenians  put  their 
trust  in  their  navy  and  made  little  effort  to  defend 
their  city,  which  was  taken  by  the  Persians  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Persian  fleet  was  crushed  in  the 
straits  off  Salamis  by  an  inferior  Greek  force  The 
Greek  victory  was  aided  by  the  strategy  of  Themis- 
tocles  Xerxes  returned  to  Persia,  but  left  in  Greece 
his  general,  Mardonms,  supposedly  with  300,000 
men  The  defeat  of  this  army  in  479  B  C.  at 
Plataea  by  a  Greek  army  under  Pausamas,  a 
Spartan,  and  a  Greek  naval  victory  at  Mvcale  in 
Asia  Minor  ended  all  danger  from  Persian  invasions 
of  Europe  The  commander  of  the  Athenian  troops 
at  Plataea  was  Anstides  Through  the  remaining 
period  of  the  Persian  Wars  the  offensive  was  with 
the  Greeks,  who  were  not  seeking  conquest  and 
merely  strengthened  their  position 

persimmon  (pursI'mCm),  any  of  several  trees  of  the 
large  genus  Dwspyros  The  common  persimmon 
(Dwapyros  virgimana)  is  native  to  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States  except  in  the  northernmost 
states  The  leaves,  simple  and  lustrous,  have  been 
found  to  have  a  very  high  vitamin  C  content  and 
to  yield  a  palatable  tea  The  fruits  are  orange  or 
tan,  variable  in  flavor,  and  highlv  astringent  until 
thoroughly  ripe  They  are  not  marketed  because 
of  their  softness  The  heartwood  of  this  species  is 
popului  for  golf  clubs  and  for  shuttles  and  is 
heavy  and  hard  The  Japanese  persimmon  or  kaki 
(D  kaki)  has  a  muc  h  larger  reddish  fruit  of  less 
flavor  It  is  cultivated  in  the  South  and  in  Califor- 
nia and  is  the  persimmon  found  m  markets  Per- 
simmons are  propagated  bv  seed,  budding,  and 
grafting  Ebonv  is  of  the  genus  Diospyros 

Persia  (ptir'ws)  [Gr  ,»Peisian  woman),  Christian  at 
Rome.  Rom  10  12 

Persis,  anc  lent  region,  SW  Iran     See  FARS 

Persius  (Aulus  Persius  Flaccus)  (ptir'shfi'is,  cVlus, 
fla'kus),  AD  *4-b2.  Roman  satirical  poet,  b 
Etruria  A  member  of  a  distinguished  family,  he 
went  to  Rome  m  bovhoorl,  was  educated  there, 
and  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Stoic  philoso- 
pher L  Annaeus  Cornutub,  to  whom  he  bet  ame 
attached  in  lasting  friendship  Gentle  and  modest 
by  nature*,  Peisius  was  upright  in  thought  and  con- 
duct His  writings  (only  six  short  satires),  influ- 
enced in  rmitmei  by  HORACF  and  Luc  ILIUS,  preach 
Stoic  moral  doctrine  He  exposed  to  censure  the 
corruption  and  folly  of  Roman  contemporary  life, 
contrasting  it  with  the  ideals  of  the  Stoics  and  of 
earlier  Rome 

personal  property   see  PROPERTY 

personnel  management    see  INDUSTRIAL  MANACSE- 

MFNT 

Persons  or  Parsons,  Robert  (both  par'simz),  1546- 
1610,  English  Jesuit  missionary  lie  left  a  fellow- 
ship at  Bahol  College,  Oxford,  and  went  to  the 
Continent  to  be  leceived  (1575)  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  then  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
and  was  ordained  (1578)  Active  in  the  English 
College  at  Rome,  Persons  probably  suggested  the 
Jesuit  mission  to  England  That  mission  (1580-81), 
which  he  undertook  with  Edmund  CAMPION,  was 
the  most  notable  event  in  Persous's  career  When 
Campion  was  taken,  Persons  fled  to  the  Continent, 
where  he  remained  the  rest  of  his  life,  trying  to  pro- 
mote Catholicism  in  England  by  political  schemes 
and  by  building  up  m  Franco  and  Spam  seminaries 
and  monasteries  for  English  Catholics  The  school 
he  founded  at  Eu  was  later  transferred  to  Saint- 
Omer  and  is  now  continued  at  Stonyhurst,  Eng- 
land. Persons  was  rector  of  the  English  College 
from  1697  to  1610  Of  his  many  works  the  best  re- 
membered is  the  devotional  Book  of  Resolution,  m , 
The  Christian  Directory  (1582) 

perspective,  m  art.  may  be  described  as  any  method 
employed  to  represent  three-dimensional  space  on 
a  flat  surface  01  in  relief  sculpture  The  two  princi- 
pal methods  are  linear  perspective,  which  estab- 
lishes the  relative  dimensions  of  objects  as  seen  in 
space,  and  aerial  perspective,  which  makes  use  of 
variation  m  coloi,  light  and  dark,  and  contour  to 
express  depth  Although  many  periods  in  art 
showed  some  progressive  diminution  of  objects 
seen  in  depth,  linear  perspective,  m  the  modern 
sense,  was  probably  first  formulated  m  15th-cen- 
tury Florence  by  the  architects  Brunellesohi  and 
Alberti  and  the  painter  Uccello  In  this  strictly 
geometric  system  everything  in  a  picture  is  rePre~ 
sented  as  seen  from  a  single  point  of  view.  The 
various  types  of  linear  perspective — parallel,  angu- 
lar, and  architect's — are  all  different  applications 
of  the  same  principle  of  proj  ection  While  no  strict- 
ly accurate  reproduction  of  what  is  seen  can  be 
rendered  m  two  dimensions,  the  relations  obtained 
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in  linear  perspective  closely  approximate  those  of 
photography.  It  has  exercised  an  immense  influ- 
ence on  Western  art  Strict  application  of  its  geo- 
metric laws  is  rare  in  the  fine  arts  today,  but  its  in- 
fluence is  still  very  marked  A  related,  and  parallel, 
development  is  the  art  of  foreshortening,  which 
deals  with  the  freehand  drawing  of  objects  as  seen 
in  depth  While  linear  perspective  can  be  learned 
and  applied  by  any  intelligent  student,  the  subtle- 
ties of  aerial  perspective  vary  greatly  with  the 
individual  artist  and  school  In  general,  aerial  per- 
spective is  based  on  the  fact  that  contrasts  of  color 
and  of  light  and  dark  appear  greater,  and  contours 
more  denned,  in  near  objects  than  in  far.  It  also 
takes  note  of  the  recessive  character  of  cool  colors 
and  the  prominence  of  warm  colors 

perspiration,  see  BWKAT 

Perth,  James  Enc  Drumraond,  16th  e«rl  of  (drti'- 
mund,  purth),  1876-,  Bntibh  statesman  As  first 
secretary  general  of  the  League  of  Nations  (1919- 
33),  he  worked  for  the  f  ollective  action  of  the  mem- 
bers He  was  ambassador  to  Rome  (1933-38)  and 
served  (1939-40)  as  chief  adviser  on  foreign  pub- 
licity with  the  ministry  of  information  He  nee  ame 
earl  m  1937  Situ  e  1940  he  has  been  deputy  leader 
of  the  Liberal  party 

Perth,  county,  Scotland   see  PERTHwumb 

Perth, city  (pop  98,924,  metropolitan  pop  272,586), 
capital  of  Western  Australia,  on  the  estuaiy  of  the 
Swan  river  12  mi  from  its  mouth  Fremantle  is 
the  port  for  Perth  The  commercial  and  cultural 
center  of  the  state,  Perth  was  founded  in  1829 
The  Umv  of  Western  Australia  is  at  near-by 
Crawley  Theie  are  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic 
cathedrals,  a  museum,  and  an  art  galleiy  The 
chief  products  are  clothing,  furniture,  sandalwood 
oil,  and  flour  There  is  a  state-owned  munitions 
plant  Several  of  the  western  suburbs  are  seaside 
res.oi  ts 

Perth,  town  (pop  4,458),  3  Ont  ,  HW  of  Ottawa  It 
has  varied  industries,  including  woodworking 

Perth,  burgh  (1931  pop  34,807,  1948  estimated  pop 
40,123),  co  seat  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Tay  and  NW  of  Kdmbuigh  It  is 
beautifully  situated,  backed  bv  Moncriene,  Kin- 
noull,  and  other  hills,  and  with  paries  along  the 
Tay  The  suburb  Bndgend  lies  across  the  nver 
Perth,  or  St  Johnstoun,  was  tho  <  apital  of  Scotland 
until  the  murder  here  of  James  I  (1437),  after 
which  it  was  superseded  by  Kdmbuigh  The  fierce 
battle  between  two  clans  on  the  North  Inch  (a 
park)  in  1396  is  recounted  m  Sc  ott's  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth  Other  events  in  the  long  histoiv  of  the 
burgh  are  the  mysterious  (iowne  Conspiracy  in 
1000  (see  RUTHVEN,  familv)  and  the  battle  of  Tip- 
permuir  in  1644  in  whic  h  MONTROSE  defeated  the 
Covenanters  John  Knox  deliveied  his  famous  ser- 
mon against  idolatry  in  tho  Chunh  of  St  John  in 
1559  Many  parliaments  and  councils  were  held  in 
Perth  It  was  the  site  of  four  monasteries,  but  few 
traces  remain,  the  Hospital  of  King  James  VI 
(1569),  now  a  workmen's  dwelling  place,  la  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Carthusian  monastery  The  General 
Prison  foi  Scotland  was  established  in  Perth  in 
1812  Perth's  industries  include  the  manufacture 
of  carpets  and  of  textile  and  farm  machinery 

Perth  Amboy  (am'boi),  utv  (pop  41,242),  NE  N  J  , 
with  a  good  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rantan  on 
Arthur  Kill,  heio  crossed  to  Tottenville,  Staten 
Island,  by  the  Outei  bridge  Crossing  (1928)  Perth 
Amboy  was  settled  in  16K3  and  incorporated  in 
1718  It  was  t  apital  of  East  Jersey  from  1686  until 
the  union  of  East  and  West  Jersey  and  thereafter, 
for  a  time,  alteinate  capital  with  Burlington  It 
gtew  after  connections  with  the  mtenoi  were  estab- 
lished, particularly  after  it  became  the  tidewater 
terminal  of  the  Lehigh  Vallev  II R  in  1876  and  be- 
gan to  ship  coal  It  is  a  port  of  entry  The  smelting 
and  refining  of  metals  and  the  making  of  bricks, 
tile,  pottery,  and  terra  cotta  (clay  is  available  lo- 
cally) are  the  leading  industries  The  mansion  of 
Gov  William  Franklin,  usod  as  a  British  military 
office  in  the  Revolution,  was  later  converted  into  a 
hotel  Of  interest  also  are  St  Peter's  Church  (1722, 
Episcopal),  Paiker  Castle  (1723),  and  Lawrence 
Kearny's  borne  (now  occupied  by  the  local  histoi  i- 
cal  society)  William  Dunlap  was  born  in  Perth 
Amboy 

Perthshire  or  Perth,  inland  county  (2,493  sq  mi  , 
1931  pop  120,793.  1<>48  estimated  pop  130,539), 
central  Scotland  The  county  town  is  Perth  It  is 
largely  a  mountainous  region,  the  heights  of  the 
Ochils,  the  Sidlaws,  and  the  Grampians  are  within 
its  borders  '  Lochs  Tay,  Earn,  Runnock,  Kncht, 
and  Katrine  are  among  the  Krgest  of  its  many 
lakes  The  Forth  and  the  Tav ,  with  their  tribu- 
taries, are  tho  principal  rivers  Wild  forests  and  roll- 
ing moor  cover  much  of  the  urea,  which  is  noted  for 
its  fine  scenery  Agriculture  and  grazing  are  the 
leading  industries,  Strathearn  and  the  Corse  of 
Gowrie  being  especially  fertile  districts  Perthshire 
has  played  an  important  role  in  Scottish  history 
Kings  of  Scotland  were  long  crowned  at  Scone,  site 
of  a  royal  residence.  The  county  was  the  scene  of 
the  battles  of  Dupplin  Moor,  Tippormuir,  Kilhe- 
crankie,  and  Sheriffmuir 

Pertinax  (Pubhus  Helvms  Pertmax)  (pur'tm&ks), 

.  126-93,  Roman  emperor  (193),  b,  Liguria.   He  re- 
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Juctantly  succeeded  COMMODUB  on  the  throne  and, 
on  attempting  to  curb  license  in  the  Praetorian 
guard,  was  slam  by  the  soldiers  after  a  reign  of 
three  months  Didms  Julianus  succeeded  him 

Pertinax:  see  GEHAUD,  ANDR£ 

Perti,  Georg  Heinnch  (gft'ork  hln'rtkh  ports),  1796- 
1876,  German  historian,  first  editor  of  the  Monu- 
ments Germantae  historica  Appointed  through  the 
influence  of  Stem  in  1823,  he  remained  in  charge 
until  1874  He  also  wrote  lengthy  biographies  of 
Stein  and  Gneiaenau  and  an  excellent  work  on  the 
Merovingians. 

Peru  (puroo')  Span  Peril  (paroo'),  republic 
(482,257  HQ  mi ,  including  lakes  and  islands ,  pop. 
7,023,111),  W  South  America  The  capital  is  LIMA 
Stretching  from  the  Pacific  coast  on  the  west  across 
the  ftreat  mountain  masses  of  the  Andes  and  down 
to  the  rain  forest  of  the  W  Amazon  basin  on  the 
east,  Peru  has  a  great  variety  of  climate  and  topog- 
raphy The  heavily  forested  slopes  of  the  Andes  m 
the  rnontafta  of  the  east  go  down  to  great  Amazon 
plain  This  jungle  country  has  great  resources  as 
yet  sc  arcely  tapped  The  U<  AYALI  flows  through 
the  forest  to  join  the  MARA$6N,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  not  far  from  the  Pacific  coast  and  conies 
east  as  the  parent  stream  of  the  Amazon  All  this 
eastern  count r.y  is  well  watered,  and  the  forests  and 
savannas  supposedly  have  potentially  rich  soil 
Some  of  it  is  being  exploited,  and  IQUITOS  is  a  ten- 
ter of  farm  trade  as  well  as  of  some  gathering  of 
rubber  and  balata  Rubber  once  caused  a  boom  in 
the  Amazon  country  from  the  1880s  to  1912,  but 
except  when  world  conditions  create  unusual  de- 
mands it  is  now  of  minor  importance  Inaccessible 
from  the  west  until  a  road  was  completed  in  the 
1940s  to  link  the  Pacific  with  the  Ucayali,  the  east- 
ern section,  though  it  comprises  about  half  of  Peru's 
territory  has  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  population 
There  are  Indian  tribes  living  in  isolation  m  the 
same  meager  and  untouched  existence  that  their 
ancestors  had  when  the  powerful  Inca  empire  occu- 
pied central  and  W  Peru  before  the  white  man 
came  Efforts  are  being  made  to  pierce  further  the 
barrier  of  mountain  and  forest  The  boundaries 
with  Colombia  and  E<  uador  in  this  great  wilder- 
ness were  long  subject  to  bitter  dispute,  but  are  now 
presumably  fixed,  tho  argument  over  the  Leticia 
area  ending  in  1934,  that  over  the  Puturnayo  area 
closing  at  least  tentatively  in  1944  What  this 
whole  region  may  yield  is  a  matter  for  the  future, 
but  up  in  tho  higher  country  within  the  mountain 
valleys  and  the  high  altiplano  there  were  ancient 
cultures,  and  there  the  great  Inca  empire  had  its 
core  The  Andes  m  Peru  as  in  Bolivia  are  fanned 
out  m  eastern  and  western  ranges  The  volcanoes 
of  the  western  range  are  especially  lofty,  the  cordil- 
lera  rising  to  the  towering  HUASCARAN  The  east- 
ern cordillera  is  also  rugged,  though  its  peaks  are 
not  quite  so  impressive  as  those  in  the  west  In  S 
Peru  is  the  volcano  El  Misri,  celebrated  in  Peru- 
vian legend  Between  the  major  cordilleras  he  the 
upland  basins  of  the  altiplano  (more  than  10,000 
ft  above  t>ea  level)  Though  called  a  plateau,  the 
altiplano  is  actually  rough  with  diagonal  mountain 
ranges  crossing  it  It  begins  in  central  Peru  and 
broadens  southward  into  Bolivia  High,  cold,  and 
generally  barren,  the  region  has  spots  where  rain- 
fall is  sufficient  and  the  land  level  and  fertile  enough 
to  y  leld  potatoes  and  grains  Thus  around  c  old 
Lake  Titicaca,  which  Peru  shares  with  Bolivia, 
there  are  cultivated  fields  The  higher  puna  yields 
enough  grazing  for  llamas,  alpacas,  and  sheep  The 
very  loftv  paramo  is  too  bleak  for  much  use  In  the 
deep  mountain  valleys,  which  cut  down  to  a  warmer 
clime,  all  sorts  of  c  rops  can  be  grown  and  the  land 
has  been  cultivated  for  many  centuries  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Indian  villages  and  towns  The  great 
centers  of  tho  central  region  are  AREQUIP*.  and  the 
old  Inca  city  of  Cuzco  Quite  apart  from  the  im- 
memorial pattern  of  the  Indian  farming  and  pas- 
toral life  is  the  great  industry  of  the  mines  Gold 
and  silver  were  extracted  in  the  time  of  the  Inca, 
and  the  mountains  yielded  tremendous  wealth  to 
the  Spanish  conquerors,  who  forced  the  Indians 
to  hard  labor  for  obtaining  the  prize  Silver  and 
gold  still  are  exported,  but  in  modern  times  CKHRO 
DE  PASCO  has  been  known  for  its  copper  Lead, 
zinc,  and  other  metals  are  also  produced  and  Peru 
is  a  leading  exporter  of  bismuth  In  the  highlands 
the  labor  is  almost  exclusively  Indian,  anal  m  the 
rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  mountains  they  are  cap- 
able of  enormous  physical  exertion  that  quickly  ex- 
hausts the  foreigner  From  early  days  European 
visitors  noted  with  astonishment  the  endurance  of 
the  Indians,  who  would  tirelessly  carry  heavy  packs 
over  mountain  trails,  chewing  the  while  on  the  na- 
tive coca  leaves  (containing  cocaine),  which  sup- 
posedly deadened  fatigue  Beyond  the  crests  of  tho 
high  western  Andes  lies  the  region  most  familiar  to 
the  foreigner,  the  long  coastal  desert  stretching 
for  1,400  mi  Here  is  the  great  port  of  CALLAO  a 
few  miles  from  the  capital  city  of  Lima  The  ex- 
treme aridity  is  caused  by  the  northward-moving 
and  cold  Humboldt  or  Peru  Current,  whu  h  yields 
little  moisture  to  the  winds  blowing  to  the  coast. 
What  moisture  there  is  is  carried  high  over  the 
desert  to  be  precipitated  on  the  mountains  Thus 
in  the  south  the  skies  are  often  cloudy  but  there  is 
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little  rain  In  the  north  there  is  even  less  Very  oc- 
casionally (once  in  several  decades)  warm  water 
will  backwash  southward  in  the  sea  bringing  tor- 
rential and  damaging  ram,  but  such  disasters  are 
much  rarer  than  the  earthquakes  that  frequently 
shake  parts  of  the  mountain  and  c  oantal  areas  The 
ram  precipitated  on  the  mountains  causes  dense 
vegetation  of  the  lower  mountain  slopes,  but  the 
c  oastal  cities  and  farms  must  depend  on  irrigation 
from  the  short  and  sometimes  intermittent  streams 
that  plunge  down  from  the  Andes  Where  the 
riverh  form  alluvial  fans,  irrigation  produces  Peru's 
two  most  important  crops,  cotton  and  sugar  cane 
The  districts  about  CHICLAYO  and  TRUJILLO  ac- 
count for  muc  h  of  the  agricultural  export  Farther 
south  around  Pisco  and  If'A  there  are  large  vine- 
yards Off  the  coast  are  small  islands,  notably  the 
Lobos  and  Chmcha  islands,  which  yield  a  singular 
source  of  income,  guano,  which  LS  formed  by  the 
droppings  of  sea  birds,  who  haunt  the  islands  to 
feed  on  the  marine  life,  guano,  rich  in  nitrate,  is 
used  as  a  fertilizer,  but  its  importance  has  been 
greatly  diminished  by  the  manufacture  of  sy  nthetic 
fertilizers  More  important  is  the  mineral  wealth  of 
petroleum,  whic  h  is  found  principally  in  the  north- 
western desert  Petroleum  and  the  minerals  from 
the  mountains  are  the  basis  for  much  of  the  indus- 
trial activity  of  Peru  Ore  reduction  and  oil  refin- 
ing are  prominent.  There  are  also  cotton  and  woolen 
textile  mills  and  various  minor  manufactures  in  the 
cities  Transportation  has  been  one  of  the  major 
difficulties  in  the  path  of  Peruvian  development. 
The  building  of  railroads  from  the  coast  to  the 
sierra  meant  battling  with  desert  and  mountain 
The  building  of  the  first  from  the  southern  port  of 
MoLLbNoo  (now  being  superseded  by  the  new  port 
of  Mataram)  to  Arequipa  was  a  ta.sk  of  heroic  pro- 
portions This  was  accomplished  (1868-71)  by 
Henry  MeiRgs,  who  also  undertook  the  even  greater 
task  of  building  the  railroad  W  from  Callao  and 
Lima  over  a  mountain  pass  to  Oroya  The  difficul- 
ties and  expense  involved  continued  to  keep  the 
mileage  of  Peruvian  railroads  low  The  same  sort 
of  difficulty  faces  the  builder  of  highways  Never- 
theless, highways  have  been  put  through,  though 
not  in  an  extensive  net  Air  transport  has  helped 
to  solve  some  of  the  problem,  but  terrain  is  still  the 
determinant  in  Peruvian  life  The  count  of  the 
entire  Indian  population  cannot  be  exact,  but  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  pure  Indians  make  up  about 
half  the  population  Of  the  remainder  by  far  the 
larger  part  is  mestizo,  with  a  small  number  of 
Orientals  (mostly  Japanese)  and  Negroes  and  a 
somewhat  larger  number  of  European  extraction 
(mostly  Spanish,  with  some  Germans  and  Italians). 
The  pievailmg  religion  is  Roman  Catholic  Al- 
though primary  education  is  free,  tho  problems  of 
terrain  and  of  the  mixed  soc  lal  order  have  tended  to 
keep  the  rate  of  illiteracy  high,  strenuous  efforts 
have  been  made  by  tho  ministry  of  education  to  re- 
duc  e  it — particularly  sine  e  1941  The  national  uni- 
versities, particularly  the  Umv  of  San  Marcos  at 
Lima  (one  of  the  oldest  of  American  institutions  of 
higher  education)  offer  many  facilities  and  there 
are  various  tec  hnical  sc  hools  Many  of  Peru's  prob- 
lems have  been  inherited  from  the  Spanish  Con- 
quest, which  might  in  a  certain  sense  be  said  never 
to  have  finished  It  was  one  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing and  dramatic  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  two 
Americas  The  empire  of  the  Inca,  whic  h  had  su- 
perseded earlier  Indian  cultures  (e  g  ,  the  AYMAKA), 
was  a  highly  developed  and  highly  organized  In- 
dian civilization  Its  greatness  seemed  undimin- 
ished  in  1532  though  actually  there  were  fissions 
within  it  In  that  year  franc isco  PIZARRO  with  a 
small  band  of  adventurers  arrived  on  the  coast  of 
Peru  They  toiled  up  the  Andes  and  entered  Caja- 
marca,  seized  tho  Irica,  ATAHUAC.PA,  by  treachery, 
imprisoned  him,  and  finally  executed  him  Bv  bold- 
ness and  by  firearms  (unknown  to  the  natives  of 
Peru)  the  downfall  of  a  mighty  state  was  brought 
about  instantaneously  Before  another  year  was 
out  the  Inca  capital  had  been  captured  and  the  con- 
quest was  virtually  complete  The  Indians  had 
been  less  subjugated  than  betrayed,  but  Spanish 
power  was  immediately  firm,  and  the  uprisings  of 
Manco  Capac  and  of  tho  muc  h  later  Tupac  Amaru 
were  unavailing.  Pizarro  and  his  brothers  and 
companions  (notably  such  men  as  BENALC^ZAR) 
having  prevented  the  attempt  of  Pedro  de  ALVA- 
K  \uo  to  take  present  EC  uador,  set  out  to  exploit  the 
land  The  Indian  was  made  to  work  in  the  mines, 
on  the  lands  held  m  fc.\c  OMIJ  NUA,  and  in  the  textile 
mills  (obrajes)  The  Spanish  quarreled  over  profit 
and  loot  Diego  dc  ALMAGRO.  who  first  took  the 
conquest  into  Chile,  engaged  in  actual  civil  warfare 
against  the  Pizarros,  and  internecine  strife  went  on. 
The  younger  Diego  de  Ahnagro  battled  against  the 
representative  of  the  crown,  VAC  A  DE  CASTRO  The 
New  Laws,  which  would  have  done  away  with  the 
abuses  of  the  encomienda  system,  caused  Gonzalo 
Pizarro  to  revolt  He  defeated  the  first  viceroy, 
Blasco  N(J$EZ  V&LA,  and  was  in  turn  defeated  by 
Pedro  de  la  GASCA.  He  was  executed,  but  the  New 
Laws  were  never  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  Order  was  firmly  established  after  Fran- 
cisco de  TOLEDO  arrived  in  1569  He  inaugurated 
measures  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  Indians,  im- 
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proved  administration,  and  generally  made  of  Peru 
a  functioning  government  The  foundation  he  laid 
kept  the  viceroyalty  functioning  well  through  the 
colonialperiod,  despite  occasional  poor  administra- 
tions The  area  of  the  vieero\  altv  was  reduced  by 
the  creation  of  new  organs  of  government  (e  g  ,  the 
creation  of  the  viceroy  altv  m  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
country,  now  ARGENTINA),  but  it  remained  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Spanish  bodies  m  the  New 
World,  except  for  New  Spam  The  government 
was  reformed  (1784)  with  the  establishment  of  m- 
tendancies.  but  little  power  or  even  voice  was  given 
to  the  Creoles  (those  of  Spanish  descent  born  m  the 
colony),  much  less  to  the  oppressed  Indians  The 
general  efficiency  of  the  government  perhaps  ex- 
plains wh>  Peru  was  the  last  of  the  South  Ameru  an 
colonies  to  gam  independence  from  Spain  Patriots 
did  conspire  against  the  government  and  there  was 
an  abortive  uprising  at  Cuzco  m  1813,  but  real 
revolution  waited  until  after  Jose  de  SAN  MARrfx 
came  to  Peru  and,  on  the  evacuation  of  Lima  by  the 
viceroy.  Jose  de  la  SERNA,  proclaimed  (July  28, 
1821)  the  independence  of  Peru  That  was  not  to 
be  won  by  him,  however,  for  the  northern  liberator, 
Sim6n  BotfvAR,  also  came  to  Peru  After  a  mvs- 
tenous  interview  the  self-abnegating  Han  Martfii 
withdrew,  and  the  conquest  of  Peru  was  accom- 
plished by  Bolivar  and  his  lieutenant  Antonio  Jose 
de  SUCRE  in  the  battles  of  JuNfv  and  AYACUCHO  in 
1824  Peru  and  Bolivia  were  set  up  as  governments 
by  Bolivar,  but  in  the  tensions  of  the  tune  no  sta- 
bility was  obtained  in  either  After  the  departure 
of  Bolivar  in  1826,  Andrea  SANTA  CRUZ  was  chief 
•executive  in  Peru,  and  after  Sucre  left  Bolivia  in 
1828,  Santa  Cruz  took  power  there  He  attempted 
to  mold  the  two  countries  into  a  confederation,  but 
his  schemes  were  brought  to  dust  bv  his  defeat  in 
the  battle  of  Yungaj  (1839)  Peru  was  torn  by 
civil  strife  until  Ramon  CABTILLA  emerged  in  1845 
as  one  m  a  succession  of  strong  men  who  have  ruled 
Peru.  The  power  of  the  military  was  already  strong 
in  government  and  remained  so  Dictatorship  and 
revolts  came  in  succession,  and  most  of  the  economic 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy  The  rost- 
1  leas  change  of  political  life  was  reinforced  bv  out- 
aide  trouble  Spain,  seeking  compensation  for  losses 
in  the  revolution,  seized  the  Chmcha  Islands  S  of 
Callao  in  1863,  and  an  intermittent  war  of  small 
naval  engagements  went  on  until  U  8  mediation 
was  successful  in  1871 ,  Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador 
had  all  supported  Peru  Before  the  war's  end  Jose 
BALTA  had  become  president  and  had  begun  the 
material  expansion  of  Peru  That  was  shortly  to  be 
hampered  by  new  war  The  valuable  nitrate  de- 
posits in  the  deserts  of  what  was  then  coastal  Bo- 
livia (particularly  ATAOAMA)  were  being  worked  by 
Chileans  Peru  and  Bolivia  in  1873  joined  in  a 
secret  defensive  alliance  Therefore  when  disagree- 
ment over  the  mining  led  to  war  between  Chile  and 
Bolivia,  Peru  tried  to  mediate  but  refused  to  de- 
clare neutrality,  and  Chile  declared  war  in  1879 
The  fighting  went  disastrously  against  the  allias 
(see  PACIFIC,  WAR  ot  THE)  ,  and  Peru  was  compelled 
to  yield  up  the  province  of  Tarapata  altogether 
and  to  surrender  the  other  south  coastal  provinces 
of  Tacna  and  Arica  to  Chilean  administration  until 
a  plebiscite  should  be  held  10  years  later  The 
plebiscite  was  not  held,  and  chuiges  and  counter- 
charges developed  into  the  TA<  NA-ARICA  CONTRO- 
VERSY, which  was  not  ended  until  1929,  when  Arica 
was  awarded  to  Chile,  Tacna  to  Peru  Attempting 
to  reconstruct  Peru  out  of  the  ruins,  President  A  A 
CACERES  created  a  syndicate  of  foreign  capitalists 
to  manage  the  guano  depositb  and  the  railroads 
Thus  foreign  influence  and  holdings  m  Peru  grew 
stronger  The  boom  in  wild  rubber  brought  some 
returns  to  Peru  and  also  showed  in  the  PUTUMAYO 
investigation  (made  at  the  request  of  the  Peruvian 
government)  to  what  lengths  mistreatment  of  the 
Indians  could  go  The  wretched  financial  (situation 
was  improved  somewhat  under  the  long  rule  of  Au- 
gusto  B  LeaufA  but  his  administration,  praised 
for  its  modernization  and  economic  expansion 
was  also  criticized  by  liberals  as  harshly  dicta- 
tonal.  After  the  First  World  War  a  new  party 
emerged,  the  Alianza  Popular  Revolu<  lonario 
Americana,  known  as  APRA  (its  members  are 
Apristas)  and  headed  by  Victor  Haul  HAYA  DK 
LA  TORRE  Its  program  is  radical  reform  (though 
expressly  not  Marxist)  and  particularly  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  Indians.  Although  it  was  usu- 
ally outlawed,  it  gamed  much  strength  after  the 
downfall  of  Leguia  m  1930.  The  violently  reaction- 
ary parties  also  gained  in  strength,  and  the  contest 
between  the  left  and  the  right  was  bitter  A 
middle-of-the-road  path  seemed  to  be  found  with 
the  victory  of  the  moderate  reformist  party  under 
Jose  Luis  Bustamante  Rivero  in  1945  with  the  aid 
of  the  Apristas.  Soon,  however,  the  administration 
had  split  with  APRA  on  the  program,  and  the 
rightists  were  bitterly  hostile.  A  revolution  by  the 
Apristas  in  1948  was  followed  by  a  coup  at  Are* 
quipa  in  November  of  that  year.  Manuel  Odria 
was  made  president,  backed  by  the  army  and  the 
conservatives  He  was  in  May,  1950,  preparing 
to  run  as  candidate  in  forthcoming  elections  A 
classic  narrative  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  is  that 
of  W.  H,  PRBBCOTT  See  C  K.  Markham,  History 
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Peru  (pur6V)  1  City  (pop  8,883),  N  111 ,  on  the 
Illinois  river  adjacent  to  La  Salle  and  NNE  of 
Peona,  in  a  ooal  area,  founded  1835,  me  1845  Its 
manufactures  include  clocks,  screens  and  other 
metal  products,  wagons,  and  beverages;  it  has  emc 
smelters  and  a  foundry  The  Illinois  river  bridge 
here  dates  from  1869  2  City  (pop  12,432),  co  seat 
of  Miami  co ,  N  Ind  ,  on  the  Wabash  and  E  of 
Logansport,  laid  out  1825  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricul- 
tural area  and  produces  electrical  equipment  The 
city  has  a  historical  museum  with  examples  of  pio- 
neer handicraft  A  naval  air  base  is  here  3  Village 
(pop  1,024),  SE  Nebr  ,  on  the  Missouri  and  SE  of 
Lincoln,  me  1860  A  state  teachers  college  is  here 
Indian  mounds  are  near  by 

Peruda  (perti'du),  variant  of  PKRIDA 

Perugia  (puroo'ju,  Ital  paroo'ja).  utv  (pop  31,839), 
capital  of  Perugia  prov  and  of  Umbna,  central 
Italy.  It  is  t>eautifully  situated  on  a  hill  overlook- 
ing the  Tiber  valley  and  is  a  commercial  and  indus- 
trial center  famous  for  its  chocolate  Perugia  was 
inhabited  by  the  Umbrmns  and  (4th  cent  B  C  ) 
the  Etruscans  before  it  fell  to  the  Romans  in  the 
3d  cent  B  C  It  became  (12th  cent  A  D  )  a  free 
commune,  which  soon  gained  hegemony  over  other 
Umbrmn  cities  Although  nominal  I  v  under  papal 
rule,  it  was  in  fact  mostly  at  the  mercy  of  cruel  ty- 
rants until  in  1640  Pope  Paul  III  conquered  it  To 
keep  it  subdued  he  built  a  powerful  citadel  de- 
signed by  Antonio  da  San  Gullo,  which  vvas  dis- 
mantled in  I860  As  the  chief  city  of  Umbria, 
Perugia  was  its  artistic  center  The  Umbrian 
school  of  painting  (I3th-lbth  cent )  reached  its 
greatest  splendor  with  Porugino,  Raphael's  master, 
and  with  Pmturicchio  Perugmo's  frescoes  deco- 
rate the  Cam  bio  [exchange  hall)  The  university  at 
Perugia  may  be  traced  to  the  13th  cent  ,  special 
courses  for  foreign  students  are  now  held  here  each 
year  Near  the  city  important  Etruscan  tombs 
were  found  The  extant  city  walls  are  partly 
Etruscan,  partly  Roman,  partly  medieval  The 
cathedral  (14th-15th  cent  )  has  a  fine  white  and 
red  marble  facade,  near  by  is  a  marble  fountain 
with  sculptures  by  Nicola  and  Giovanni  Pisano 
The  pinnacled  town  hall  (13th  cent )  houses  the 
best  Umbrian  art  collection  The  Church  of  Sant' 
Angelo  (5th  or  6th  cent )  and  the  Renaissance 
churches  of  San  Bernardino  and  San  Pietro  deserve 
mention  There  are  very-well-preserved  medieval 
quarters 

Perugino  (pe*rd6je'n6,  Ital.  paroojS'nS),  c.1445- 
1523?,  Umbrian  painter,  b  near  Perugia  His  real 
name  was  Pietro  di  Cristoforo  Vannucci  He 
studied  under  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  assisted  Piero 
delta  Francesca  at  Arezzo,  and  was  a  fellow  pupil 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Lorenzo  di  Credi  in  Ver- 
rocchio's  studio  in  Florence  In  1475  he  was  com- 
missioned to  paint  in  the  Palazzo  Pubbhco,  Peru- 
gia, a  series  of  frescoes  (no  longer  extant),  and  in 
1478  he  executed  the  fresco  St  Sebastian  in  the 
Church  of  Cerqueto,  near  Perugia,  one  of  his  earli- 
est known  works  In  1480  he  was  summoned  to 
Rome  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV  to  paint  in  the  Sistuie 
Chapel  of  the  Vatican.  Of  the  four  frescoes  exe- 
cuted by  Perugino  only  one  remains,  Christ  Giving 
the  Keys  to  St  Peter,  the  others  having  been  de- 
stroyed to  make  room  for  Michelangelo's  Last 
Judgment  From  1486  to  1491  Perugino  worked 
chiefly  in  Florence,  making  occasional  visits  to 
Perugia  and  one  to  Rome,  where  he  painted  for 
Cardinal  della  Itovere  the  beautiful  altar  piece  now 
in  the  Villa  Albani  Other  important  works  of  the 
middle  period  are  the  Madonna  with  Saints  and 
Angels  (Louvre),  Madonna  with  Two  Archangels 
(National  Gall ,  London),  The  Crucifixion  (Uffiei), 
Pieto.  (Pitti  Palace,  Horenee),  The  Crucifixion, 
fresco  (Santa  Maria  Maddalena  dei  Paxzi,  Flor- 
ence), Madonna  Enthroned  unth  Saints  (Vatican) ; 
and  The  Crucifixion  (National  Gall  of  Art,  Wash- 
ington, DC)  His  last  period  (c  1496-1523),  cen- 
tering mainly  about  Perugia,  was  one  of  great  pro- 
ductivity He  had  many  pupils  and  assistants, 
among  them  the  youthful  Raphael  From  1496  to 
1498  Perugino  worked  on  the  great  altarpiece,  The 
Ascension,  for  San  Pietro  of  Perugia  (five  panels  at 
Perugia;  the  rest  m  Lyons,  Nantes,  and  Rouen  mu- 
seums, Vatican  Gallery,  and  St  Gervais,  Paris). 
His  most  ambitious  decorative  work  was  the  fres- 
coed series  for  the  audience  hall  of  the  Cambio  in 
Perugia,  consisting  of  allegorical  figures  and  two 
sacred  subjects,  The  Natw&v  and  The  Transfigura- 
tion In  1500  he  painted  the  altarpiece  Madonna 
and  Saints  for  the  Certoaa  of  Pavia.  Only  the 
figure  of  God  the  Father  remains  m  the  Certosa, 
Virgin  Adoring  the  Infant  Christ,  St.  Raphael  with 
Tobias,  and  The  Archangel  Michael  are  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  London.  Other  important  works  of 
the  last  period  are  The  Marriage  of  Joseph  and  the 
Virgin  Mary  (Caen),  The  Adoring  Madonna  (San 
Agostmo,  Perugia);  Triumph  of  Chastity  (Louvre), 
a  panel  painted  for  the  study  of  Isabella  d'Eote  at 
Mantua;  Virgin  between  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Francis 
and  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherd*,  his  last  work, 


painted  for  the  Church  of  Castollo  di  Fontignano 
(both:  National  Gall ,  London) ;  and  The  Annunci- 
atwn  (National  Gall  of  Art,  Washington,  D  C ) 
In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  is  a  Resurrection, 
part  of  *•  predelU,  and  Adoration  of  the  Infant 
Christ  19  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  Pera- 
gmo  is,  after  Raphael,  the  greatest  painter  of  the 
Umbrian  school.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Italians  to 
master  the  oil  medium  and  also  materially  ad- 
vanced the  science  of  perspective  At  first  influ- 
enced by  the  Florentine  school,  he  gradually  de- 
veloped an  individual  style  noted  for  its  delicacy 
and  grace  of  line,  Umbrian  tenderness  of  color,  and 
noble  portraiture  In  his  later  years  the  artistic 
merit  of  much  of  his  work  declined  See  biogra- 
phies by  G  C  Williamson  (1903)  and  Edward 
Hutton  (1907) 

Perugino,  IT  see  BARTOLI,  PIBTRO  SANTI 

Peruvian  bark   see  CINCHONA 

Peruzzi,  Baldasaare  (baldris-sa'ra  pftroot'tsS),  1481- 
1536,  Italian  architect  He  was  one  of  the  great 
architects  of  the  zenith  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
His  early  training  was  m  painting,  existing  mural 
decorations  show  his  fine  talents  in  that  field  In 
1608  he  moved  to  Rome,  where  he  built  the  Farne- 
sma,  collaborating  with  Raphael  m  adorning  it 
with  frescoes  The  Maximo  Palace  (c  1630)  at 
Rome  is  his  masterpiece  For  some  years  he 
assisted  Bramante  in  the  work  for  St  Peter's  and 
later  was  appointed  superintendent,  closely  adher- 
ing m  his  plans  to  Bramante's  designs  The  cap- 
ture of  Rome  m  1627  prevented  its  execution  In 
addition  to  many  buildings  m  Rome,  he  designed 
numerous  villas  and  palaces  elsewhere  in  Italy 

Pesaro  (paza'rfi),  city  (pop  24,163),  capital  of  Po- 
saro  e  Urbmo  prov  ,  the  Marches,  central  Italy,  a 
port  on  the  Adriatic  Sen  It  was  a  Roman  colony 
and  later  ono  of  the  cities  of  the  PENTAPOLIS  The 
house  of  Malatesta  gained  power  in  the  1  Jth  cent  , 
then  the  Sforza  and  the  dukes  of  Urbmo  held  it 
until  (1M1)  it  passed  directly  under  the  Holy  See 
Pesaro  has  several  churches,  a  ducal  palace  (14th- 
15th  cent ),  and  the  richest  collection  in  Italy  of 
ceramics,  manufactured  here  since  the  15th  cent 
It  was  Rossini's  birthplace  and  is  the  seat  of  a  con- 
servatory of  music  Near  here  are  the  Rocca  Gra- 
dara,  a  fort  of  the  Malatesta,  and  the  Villa  Impc- 
nale,  decorated  with  16th-century  frescoes  dam- 
aged in  the  Second  World  War 

Pescadores  (p£skudcVruz,  -rils),  Mandarin  P'eng-hu, 
group  of  25  small  islands,  area  c  50  sq  mi  ,  be- 
tween Formosa  and  the  mainland  of  China  China 
ceded  them  (1895)  to  Japan  after  the  First  Chmo- 
Japanese  War,  and  they  were  returned  to  China 
after  the  Second  World  War  Much  sugar  cane  is 
grown  * 

Pescara,  Ferdmando  Francesco  d'Avalos,  marchese 
di  (fardetun'drt  franc  hn'skft  dava'los  marka'za  dP 
paska'ra),  149()>-1526,  Spanish-Neapolitan  general 
in  the  Italian  Wars  He  served  Emperor  Charles  V 
and  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  brilliant  Spanish 
victory  over  Francis  I  of  France  at  Pavia  (1525) 
A  partisan  of  the  dispossessed  Sforza  dukes  of  Mi- 
lan tried  to  induce  the  general  to  join  in  promoting 
an  Italian  national  party,  but  Pescara  revealed  tho 
plot  to  the  emperor 

Pescara  (paska'rl),  citv  (pop  35,877),  capital  of 
Poscara  prov  ,  Abruzzi  e  Malise,  S  Italy,  a  fishing 
port  on  the  Adriatic  It  suffered  considerable  dam- 
age in  the  Second  World  War  D'Annunzio  was 
born  here 

PeBellino.il  (el  pftzM-le'no),  1422-57,  Italian  painter 
of  the  Florentine  school,  whose  real  name  was 
Francesco  di  Stefano  He  was  a  grandson  and  pupil 
of  Gmliano  Gmochi,  railed  Pesello,  and  later 
assisted  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  Peselhno  is  famous  for 
the  decorative  qualities  of  his  work  and  for  his 
splendid  paintings  of  animals  His  exceedingly  rare 
extant  works  are  highly  prized  He  excelled  in  the 
painting  of  cassone  pictures  (decorative  panels  for 
chests),  such  as  the  Judgment  Scene  and  the  Story 
of  Gnselda  (Bergamo)  and  the  Triumphs  of  Pr- 
trarch  (Gardner  Mus  ,  Boston)  Scenes  from  th* 
Story  of  the  Argonauts,  two  chest  panels  (Metro- 
politan Mus.),  are  attributed  to  the  school  of  Pesel- 
hno. Other  known  works  by  the  artist  are  Madon- 
na with  Saints  and  Crucifixion  (Metropolitan 
Mus  ) ;  The  Crucifixion  with  fit  Jerome  and  St 
Francis  and  Madonna  and  Child  (National  Gall  of 
Art,  Washington,  DC),  Madonna  (Chantilly), 
five  fragments  of  the  fine  predella  for  Lippi's  altar- 
piece  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croee,  Florence 
(three  in  Florence  Acad  and  two  in  the  Louvre) , 
the  altarpiece  of  the  Trinity,  begun  by  Peselhno  for 
Santa  Trmita  at  Pistoia  and  believed  to  have  been 
completed  at  his  death  by  Lippi  (National  Gall , 
London);  Annunciation  (Uffiai),  and  a  miniature 
altarpiece,  Madonna  and  Six  Saints 

Peshawar  (pusha'wur,  pusho'ur) ,  city  (pop.  173,420) , 
capital  of  North-West  Frontier  Prov  ,  Pakistan.  It 
u  10  mi  E  of  Khyber  Pass,  and  it  is  a  major  depot 
for  trade  with  Afghanistan.  There  is  weaving  of 
silk,  cotton,  and  wool,  The  city,  once  a  Greco- 
Buddhist  center,  has  a  large  Buddhist  utupa  of  the 
2d  cent.  In  the  19th  cent.  Peshawar  was  under 
Sikh  control  until  its  capture  by  the  British  in  1848. 

Peshtigojpesh'tltgo),  city  (pop    1,947),  NE  Wis., 


SW 


larinette  and  on  the  Peshtlgo  river,  in  a 
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dairy  area;  mo.  1903  The  city  has  paper  milling 
and  boatbuilding  Near  by  IB  a  memorial  of  the 
1871  fire  which  ravaged  NE  Wisconsin. 

pessimism:  see  OPTIMISM 

P«it,  Hungary  see  Btn>APW»T. 

Pestalozu,  Johann  Heinnch  (y6'han  hln'rfkh  p**- 
Btaidt'se),  1740-1827,  Swiss  educational  reformer, 
b  Zurich  His  theories  laid  the  foundation  of 
modern  elementary  education  He  studied  the- 
ology at  the  Univ.  of  Zurich  but  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  career  because  of  his  political  ac- 
tivity. From  1769  to  1798  he  lived  at  his  farm 
"Neuhof"  near  Zurich,  where  he  conducted  a 
school  for  poor  children.  From  1799  to  1804  he 
directed  a  school  at  Burgdorf,  and  from  1805  until 
his  retirement  to  "Neuhof"  m  1826  he  was  director 
of  the  experimental  institute  at  Yverdon,  which  was 
established  on  Pestalozzian  principles  Pestalozzi's 
writings  mrlude  Abenatunde  einet  EmviedUrs  (1780. 
Eng  tr  ,  The  Hours  of  a  Hermit,  m  J  A  Green  and 
F  A  Collie,  Educational  Writinge  of  Pestalozzi, 
1912),  a  collection  of  aphorisms,  Jjumhardt  und 
Gertriid  (4  parts,  1781-87,  rev  eds  ,  1790-92, 
1819-20,  Eng  trs  ,  Leonard  and  Otrtntde,  1801, 
1894),  a  novel  of  social  reform  through  education, 
Chnatoph  und  Else  (1782),  a  series  of  didactic 
con  vernations,  Wte  Gertrud  ihre  Kinder  lehrt  [how 
Gertrude  teaches  her  <hildren]  (1801),  14  letters 
on  education,  Buck  der  Matter  [the  mother's  book] 
(1803),  one  of  three  "elementary  books"  on  in- 
structional methods,  and  the  autobiographical 
Schwanengetang  [swansong)  (written  1811-13,  pub 
1826^  Pestalozzi's  theory  of  education  is  based  on 
the  importance  of  a  pedagogical  method  which 
corresponds  to  the  natural  order  of  individual  de- 
velopment and  of  concrete  experiences  This  the- 
ory and  Pestaloezi's  methods  of  applying  it  have 
profoundly  influenced  both  European  and  Amer- 
ican edu<  ation  See  W  8  Monroe,  History  of  the 
Pettalotnan  Movement  tn  the  United  States  (1907), 
J  A  Green,  Life  and  Work  of  Pestalozzi  (1912) 

Pestszenterzsebet,  Hung  Pesttzenterzafbet  (pe'shf- 
senter"zhabet),  city  (pop  76,876),  N  central  Hun- 
gary, just  8E  of  Budapest  It  is  an  industrial  cen- 
ter with  petroleum  refineries  and  iron  and  steel 
plants  The  name  formerly  was  Erzsebotfalva 

Pestszentlormc,  Hung  Pestszentlo"ntic  (peshf- 
sftntlftMnts),  <ity  (pop  42,075),  N  central  Hun- 
gary A  south  western  suburb  of  Budapest,  it  has 
iron,  steel,  and  machinery  plants 

Petah  Tikva  or  Petah  Tiqva  (both  p#tft'  tek'va), 
town  (pop  c  25,000),  central  Israel,  c  7  mi  E  of 
Tel-Aviv;  founded  1878  It  is  the  oldest  modern 
settlement  in  Palestine  and  is  a  manufacturing  cen- 
ter, producing  textiles  and  processed  foods 

Pttain,  Henri  Philippe  (are'  telcp'  pate'),  185G-, 
marshal  of  France  In  the  First  World  War  he 
saved  Franco  by  halting  the  Germans  at  VBKDUN 
(1916)  He  became  (1917)  French  commander  in 
chief,  but  was  passed  over  (1018)  in  favor  of  Foch 
when  the  Allies  chose  a  joint  supreme  commander 
Made  a  marshal  m  1918,  Petain  later  went  to 
Morocco,  where  he  brought  the  joint  French  and 
.Spanish  campaign  against  ABD-EL-KRIM  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  (1926)  In  1939  Petam  was  ap- 
pointed French  ambassador  to  Spam  after  Franco 
had  recognized  the  newly  established  regime  of 
Francisco  Franco,  who  had  served  under  Petain  in 
Morocco  In  the  Second  World  War,  when  France 
was  on  the  brink  of  collapse,  Premier  Paul  KEYNAUD 
recalled  (May,  1940)  Petam  from  Spain  and  made 
him  vice  premier  in  an  attempt  to  restore  French 
morale  with  the  name  of  the  hero  of  Verdun 
Petain  recommended  (June,  1940)  that  France  sue 
for  an  armistice,  and  on  the  night  of  June  16 
Heynaud  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Petain  as 
premier  The  armistice,  signed  at  Compiegne,  went 
into  effect  on  June  25,  and  half  of  France  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Germane  On  July  10,  1940,  a  rump 
meeting  of  the  parliament  suspended  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Third  Republic,  and  P6tam  took  office 
as  "chief  of  state"  at  Vichy,  in  unoccupied  Franco 
The  VICHY  GOVERNMENT  was  fascistio  and  authori- 
tarian Petam  sought  to  improve  the  lot  of  France 
and  the  French  prisoners  of  war  by  collaborating 
"honorably"  with  Germany,  but  his  popularity  de- 
creased as  he  yielded  to  ever-harsher  German  de- 
mands without  obtaining  much  in  return  In  April, 
1942,  Pierre  LAVAL,  took  power,  and  the  marshal 
became  a  mere  figurehead  After  the  Allied  invasion 
of  France  (June  3, 1944)  Petain  was  taken,  allegedly 
over  his  protests,  to  Germany  In  April,  1945,  he 
voluntarily  returned  to  France  to  face  treason 
charges.  His  trial  (July-Aug  ,  1945),  at  which 
much  contradictory  evidence  was  presented,  ended 
when  he  was  convicted  of  intelligence  with  the 
enemy  The  court,  whose  impartiality  was  widely 
contested,  sentenced  bun  to  death,  national  in- 
dignity," and  loss  of  property  General  de  Gaulle 
commuted  the  death  sentence  to  life  imprisonment. 
Detained  at  first  at  a  fortress  m  the  Pyrenees,  he 
was  later  transferred  to  the  island  of  Yeu. 

petal:  see  COROLLA. 

Petaluma  (petulSo'mu),  city  (pop  8,034),  W  Calif., 
N  of  San  Francisco  and  NW  of  San  Pablo  Bay; 
founded  1862,  mo  1868.  It  is  the  center  of  a  large 
poultry  industry.  Its  manufactures  include  incu- 
bators and  poultry  foods. 
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Petaviu*.  Dtonysius  (dionl'sheus  peta'vftus),  Fr 
Denys  P&au,  1583-1662,  French  Jesuit  theologian 
and  philologist  His  editions  of  late  Greek  theo- 
logical works  are  still  important  His  chief  work 
(incomplete),  on  Christian  doctrine,  was  bold  m 
imputing  slight  unorthodoxy  to  certain  Fathers  of 
the  Church  and  a  Jansemst  tinge  to  St  Augustine 

Petchenegs  (peehunega')  or  Patzinaks  (pfttsmaks') , 
nomadic  people  of  the  Turkic  family  Originating 
in  the  Ural  region,  they  invaded  (A  D  c  880)  the 
plains  of  the  lower  Danube,  driving  the  MAGYARS 
before  them  They  threatened  Constantinople 
(934)  and  in  968  besieged  Kiev  and  killed  the  Kiev- 
un  duke  Sviatoslav  After  once  more  besieging 
Constantinople  (c  1075),  they  were  vutually  an- 
nihilated in  1091  by  Emperor  Alexius  I  and  the 
CUMANB,  a  tribe  closely  related  to  the  Petchonegs 

Peten  (patan'),  region  ((  15,000  sq  mi  ,  pop 
11,475),  N  Guatemala,  politically  a  department 
Sometimes  referred  to  as  the  panhandle  of  Guate- 
mala, it  is  a  humid  expanse  of  dense,  tropical, 
hardwood  forests  interrupted  by  savannas  and 
crisscrossed  by  ranges  of  hills  rising  no  more  than 
1,000  ft  It  is  related  geographically  to  Yucatan, 
E  Chiapas,  and  British  Honduras  rather  than  to  the 
rest  of  Guatemala  The  USUMACINTA  system  drains 
the  western  and  major  portion,  though  lesser  rivers 
flow  E  into  British  Honduras  There  are  large,  per- 
manent lakes,  notably  Lake  Peten  or  Poten  Itjfi, 
and  heavy  rainfall  (from  70  in  a  year  in  the  north 
to  150  in  a  year  m  the  south)  brings  floods  and 
temporary  lakes  connecting  the  permanent  ones 
The  inaccessible  region  has  been  little  developed 
and  produces  only  chicle,  lumber,  and  some  rubber 
and  cacao  Most  of  the  Indians  live  in  the  deep 
forests  independently  of  the  few  whites  Once 
Peten  was  the  center  of  the  Old  Empire  of  the 
MAY*,  and  had  a  dense  population  It  is  rich  in 
archaeological  rums,  notably  TIKAL  and  Uaxactun 
Although  the  Spanish  nominally  conquered  the 
area  and  Cortes  passed  through  on  his  epic  march 
to  Honduras  (1524-26),  efforts  at  subjugation  were 
only  sporadic  until  the  ITZA  were  driven  in  1697 
from  their  stronghold  at  Lake  Peten 

Peter,  Saint  [Gr  Petroe,  Gr  petra**rot  k,  this  is  a 
translation  of  Cephas],  d  A  D  67*,  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  t  he  disciple  listed  farst  m  the  Gospels  Hia 
original  name  was  Simon,  but  Jesus  gave  him  the 
nickname  Cephas  (se'fus)  {Aramaic.-rock)  He 
was  a  native  of  Bethsaida,  and  St  Andrew  was  his 
brother,  he  was  married  Peter  and  Andrew  were 
called  by  Jesus  from  their  fishing  to  be  disciples  at 
the  same  time  as  the  sons  of  Zebedee  Mark  1  16- 
20,29-31,  3  14-16,  Luke  5  1-11,  John  1  40-44  He 
appears  throughout  the  Gospels  as  leader  and 
spokesman  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  Jesus  most 
often  addressed  him  when  speaking  to  them 
Mat  10  2,  14  28,  16  15,  17  24.  19  27,  Luke  8  51, 
12  41  Peter's  honored  position  comow  out  most 
clearly  in  two  high  points  of  Jesus'  ministry — when 
Peter  confessed  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  and  was  told 
"upon  this  rook  I  will  build  my  Church"  and  when 
he,  with  James  and  John,  was  chosen  to  see  the 
transfiguration  Mat  16  13-20,  17  1  He  was  with 
Jesus  at  the  Last  Supper  and  accompanied  him  into 
Gethsemane  When  Judas  came  to  betray  Jesus, 
Peter  drew  his  sword  to  defend  him,  but  later  in  the 
same  night  Peter  denied  him  John  13,  Mat 
26  26-35,57-75  After  the  resurrection  occurred 
the  scene  by  the  lake  when  Jesus  charged  Peter  to 
"feed  my  sheep  "  John  20  1-10,  21  The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  deals  largely  with  Peter  in  its  first 
chapters  and  shows  him  as  the  leader  of  the  Twelve 
in  replacing  Judas  by  Matthias  and  m  the  public 
declaration  at  Pentecost  Acts  1  15-26,  2  14-40 
Much  attention  is  given  to  Peter's  miracles  and  to 
his  defense  of  Christianity  Acts  3, 4, 5  1-11,29-32, 
8  14-25,  9  32-43,  10,  11  1-18  Peter's  deliverance 
from  prison  by  an  angel  is  a  celebrated  incident  He 
was  a  leader  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem  called  to 
discuss  the  integration  of  the  non-Jews  into  the 
Christian  organization,  his  hesitation  to  accept 
them  freely  was  rebuked  by  St  Paul  Acts  15, 
Gal  2  A  few  facts  of  St  Peter 'a  life  are  known 
from  2d-oentury  sources  He  left  Antioch  for  Home 
A.D  c  55,  there  he  died  as  head  of  the  local  church, 
a  martyr  under  Nero  A  very  ancient  tradition 
makes  mm  die  the  same  day  as  St  Paul,  crucified 
with  his  head  downward  From  earliest  times  the 
Vatican  hill  has  been  pointed  out  as  the  place  of  his 
martyrdom,  St  Peter's  Church  houses  his  tomb, 
replacing  the  church  St.  Constantino  built  over 
Peter's  burial  place  The  apostle's  tomb  is  the 
pnnoipal  shrine  of  Europe  and  draws  as  many  pil- 
grims as  the  Holy  Places  at  Jerusalem  It  was  re- 
ported (but  not  confirmed  by  early  1950)  that 
archaeologists  had  in  1947  discovered  a  crypt  with 
coins  from  very  early  days  and  inscriptions  that  to 
some  degree  bear  out  the  traditional  belief  that  St 
Peter  actually  was  interred  at  the  spot  There  is  a 
very  ancient  tradition,  accepted  by  most  critics, 
that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  was  largely  done  with  St 
Peter's  help  and  that  it  consists  essentially  of  hia 
memoirs.  The  epistles  of  Peter  (see  PBTBR, 
epistles)  are  regarded  by  many  critics  as  falsely 
attributed  From  earliest  times  Christiana  looked 
for  leadership  to  the  successors  of  Peter,  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  Whether  this  primacy  should  be  one  of 
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honor  only  (as  held  by  the  Orthodox  East)  or  of 
actual  rulership  is  one  of  the  chief  dividing  questions 
of  Christian  history,  and  it  sharply  sets  off  the 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  which  consists  of  those 
who  are  in  communion  with  the  pope,  Peter's  suc- 
cessor at  Rome,  and  therefore  in  obedience  to  him 
(see  PAPACY)  .  The  biblical  passages  said  to  support 
these  Pe trine  claims  are  Mat  16  13-20  and  John 
21  15-25  From  the  first  comes  the  familiar  sym- 
bolism of  the  keys  to  represent  the  papal  power  aa 
well  aw  the  popular  picture  of  St  Peter  as  the  door- 
keeper of  heaven.  There  are  four  feasts  of  St  Peter 
in  the  West  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  June  29,  St 
Peter's  Chains  (anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the 
basilica  of  St  Peter-m-Chams  at  Rome),  culled 
Lammas  Day  in  England,  Aug  1 ,  St  Peter's  Chair 
at  Rome  (commemorating  his  bishopric  at  Rome), 
Jan  IS,  and  St  Peter's  Chair  at  Antioch  (com- 
memorating his  bishopric  at  Antioch),  Feb  22 
Good  interpretations  of  the  sources  about  St.  Peter 
are  found  in  histories  of  the  Church  and  in  biblical 
commentaries  Among  careful  biographies  are 
those  by  F  J  Foakes-Jackson  (1927,  critical 
Protestant)  and  W  T  Walsh  (1948,  Roman 
Catholic) 

Peter  I  or  Peter  the  Great,  1672-1725,  emperor 
(1721-25)  and  tsar  (10S2-1725)  of  Russia,  founder 
of  the  modern  Russian  state  He  was  the  youngest 
(laid  of  Tsar  Alexis,  b>  Alexis's  second  wife, 
Natal>a  Naryshkin  From  Alexis's  first  marriage 
(with  Maria  Miloslav»k> ),  Feodoi  III,  Sophia 
Alckseyevna,  and  the  semi-imbecile  Ivan  were 
horn  OH  Feodor  Ill's  death  (1G82),  i  struggle 
broke  out  for  the  succession  between  the  Nar>  shkJn 
and  Miloslavsky  factions  Helped  by  the  <  itizens 
of  Moscow,  the  Narvshkins  at  first  succeeded  in 
setting  Ivan  aside  in  favor  of  10-year  old  Petor 
Shortly  afterward,  however,  the  Miloslavskv  party 
im  ited  the  Moscow  garrison  (the  strelitai)  to  re- 
bellion In  the  bloody  disorder  that  followed,  one 
of  Peter's  i  luef  supporters  was  cut  to  pieces  even 
while  seeking  prote<  tion  bj  « lut<  hmg  the  ( hild's 
alcove  This  episode  is  held  to  have  left  a  per- 
manent scar  on  Peter's  paj  eholog>  and  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  <  onvulsive  fits  from  which  he  suf- 
fered As  a  result  of  the  rebellion  Ivan  was  made, 
as  IVAN  V,  joint  tsar  with  Peter,  under  the  regency 
of  SOPHIA  ALEKSEYEVNA  A  virtual  exile,  Peter 
spent  most  of  his  childhood  m  a  suburb  of  Moscow, 
surrounded  by  playmates  drawn  from  the  roughest 
social  elements  His  talent  for  leadership  soon  be- 
( ame  apparent  when  he  organized  military  games 
which  bo<  ame  regular  maneuvers  in  siege*  raft  His 
Dutch  and  Swiss  mentors,  Franz  Timmerrnann  and 
I- ran cois  LKI-ORT,  wakened  his  interest  in  budding 
a  navy  and  modernizing  the  army  In  1089  the 
report  that  Sophia  Alekse\  evna  was  plotting  against 
his  life  roused  Peter  from  hia  military  pastime*, 
aided  by  the  loyal  part  of  the  strehtsi,  he  over- 
threw the  regent  and  assumed  personal  rule 
Ivan  V,  whose  death  in  Ib9b  left  Peter  sole  tsar, 
took  no  part  in  the  government  Peter  continued 
his  shipbuilding  experiments,  begun  on  a  small 
scale  on  Lake  Perej  aslavl  (now  Lake  Plesht  heye- 
vo),  on  the  White  Sea  His  realization  that  Russia 
required  better  maritime  outlets  in  order  to  become 
a  commercial  and  naval  power  directed  his  am- 
bitions to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  then 
dominated  by  Sweden,  and  of  the  Black  Sea,  con- 
trolled by  Turkey  Russian  expansion  in  these  two 
directions  became  the  fixed  object  of  his  foreign 
policy  His  earliest  venture  was  the  conquest  of 
Azov  from  the  Turks  A  first  expedition  (1695) 
ended  in  disaster,  his  second  attempt  (I69b)  waa 
better  prepared  and  was  successful  Peter  now 
embarked  on  a  tour  (1697-98)  of  Western  Europe, 
traveling  mostly  incognito  His  attempt  to  gain 
allies  against  Turkey  failed,  but  ho  put  his  tune  to 
good  use  by  studying  European  industrial  tech- 
niques, working  even,  for  a  time,  as  a  ship's  car- 
penter in  Holland  He  was  t  ailed  back  to  Russia 
by  the  news  of  another  military  revolt,  instigated 
by  Sophia  Alekseyevna  Peter  took  draatu  and 
sadistic  vengeance  on  his  luckless  opponents  At 
the  same  time  he  initiated  his  program  of  intensive 
reform  by  personally  cutting  off  the  beards  of  his 
principal  nobles  Beards  were  symbols  of  the 
medieval  social  state  of  Russia,  \\hich  Peter  was 
determined  to  end  After  cone  ludmg  (1699)  peace 
with  Turkey,  Peter,  in  alliance  with  Denmark  and 
the  combined  Saxony- Poland,  began  the  NOHTHBRN 
WAR  (1700-1721)  against  CHARLES  XII  of  Sweden 
Though  disastrously  defeated  at  firat,  he  routed 
Charles  at  Poltava  in  1709  and  was  in  control  of 
Karelia,  Ingermanland,  and  Livonia  by  1710  At 
the  Treaty  of  Njstud  (1721)  he  retained  most  of 
his  conquests  Peter's  conquests  in  the  south  were 
less  permanent  Azov  was  restored  to  Turkey  in 
1711,  Derbent.  Baku,  and  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Caspain  Sea,  conquered  in  a  war  (1721-24) 
with  Persia,  were  soon  loet  again  Peter  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  foreign  wars  to  speed  internal  re- 
form Symbolically,  he  shifted  hia  capital  from 
Moscow  to  St  Petersburg  (see  LENINGRAD),  newly 
founded  m  conquered  territory  cm  the  Baltic  shore 
He  introduced  universal  taxation,  he  unified  the 
currency;  he  released  women  from  their  servile 
status,  he  ordered  the  building  of  stone  houses  and 
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the  creation  of  fire  departments  to  stop  tho  disas- 
trous conflagrations  of  the  largely  wooden  cities; 
he  abolished  the  Bysantme  court  ritual,  he  sim- 
plified the  alphabet,  ho  reformed  the  calendar,  he 
encouraged  the  rise  of  private  industries  and  the 
expansion  of  trade;  he  built  the  first  modern  hos- 
pitals and  medical  schools  m  Russia;  and  he  pre- 
scribed that  Russians  were  to  wear  European  dress 
instead  of  their  Russian  garments  However,  he 
did  not  confine  himself  to  details  he  also  estab- 
lished government  control  over  monastic  estates 
and  abolished  the  patnarc  hate  of  Moscow,  replac- 
ing it  as  supreme  religious  authority  in  Russia  by  a 
holy  synod,  headed  by  the  tsar  himself.  Aiming  at 
the  complete  subordination  of  society  to  the  state, 
he  also  reorganized  from  the  ground  up  the  civil 
administration  of  Russia,  created  a  now  nobility  of 
civil  servants  and  military  officers,  and  kept  a 
watchful  ev e  on  the  nobility  of  birth  He  did  noth- 
ing, however,  to  restrict  serfdom,  which  during 
his  reign  became  more  firmly  entrenc  hed  as  an 
institution  than  it  had  been  before  Peter's  in- 
terest in  imperial  expansion  led  him  to  finance  the 
first  exploration  voyage  of  Vitus  BEUINCJ  Although 
Peter  sought  to  enforce  all  his  reforms,  whether 
large  or  small,  with  equal  seventy,  he  was  unable 
to  eradicate  the  traditional  corruption  of  officials  or 
to  impose  Western  ways  on  the  peasantry  His  re- 
forms, often  bordering  on  the  whimsical  and  some- 
times on  the  sacrilegious,  met  widespread  opposi- 
tion m  all  classes  The  conservatives  among  the 
clergy  accused  him  of  being  Antichrist,  and  his 
own  son,  ALEXIS,  joined  the  opposition  Alexis 
was  eventually  tried  for  treason  and  died  (1718)  as 
a  consequence  of  torture  In  1721  Peter  had  him- 
self proclaimed  "emperor  of  all  Russia  "  In  1722  he 
abolished  the  imperial  succession  by  primogeniture, 
declaring  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  be  dependent 
on  tho  sovereign's  will,  this  decree  (valid  until  the 
reign  of  Paul  I)  preceded  the  proclamation  (1724) 
of  his  second  wife  as  joint  ornpress  CATHEIUNE  I, 
who  was  to  succeed  him  as  solo  empress,  was  a 
Livoman  peasant  girl,  whom  Peter  had  made  his 
mistress,  then  his  wife  (1711)  after  repudiating  his 
first  consort  Her  accession  on  Peter's  death  was 
largely  engineered  by  Peter's  chief  lieutenant  and 
favorite,  A  D  MENBHIKOV  Although  many  of 
Peter's  innovations  wore  too  hasty  and  arbitrary  to 
be  successful,  his  reign  revolutionized  Russia  in  a 
measure  comparable  to  the  Bolshevik  Revolution 
of  1917  Before  his  accession,  Russia  was.  in  rela- 
tion to  Europe,  a  remote  Asiatic  country  After 
his  death,  it  ranked  among  the  major  European 
powers  Peter's  personal  traits  ranged  tho  whole 
gamut  from  bestial  cruelty  and  vice  to  the  most 
selfless  devotion  to  duty  At  all  times,  he  seems  to 
have  placed  the  greatness  and  prestige  of  Russia 
above  everything  else,  his  order  to  his  troops  at 
Poltava  read,  "Remember  that  you  are  fighting  not 
for  Peter,  but  for  the  state  "  Of  bearhke  constitu- 
tion, gigantic  stature,  and  herculean  physical 
prowess,  he  would  drink  himself  into  stupors  and 
indulged  in  all  conceivable  vices,  but  he  was  able 
to  rouse  himself  at  a  moment's  notice  and  was 
willing  to  undergo  all  tho  physical  exertions  and 
privations  that  he  exacted  from  his  subjects  Un- 
fortunately, not  all  his  subjects  had  his  constitu- 
tion, and  thousands  died  needlessly  in  such  projects 
as  the  building  of  St  Petersburg  Peter  himself 
eventually  died  of  his  excesses  Having  no  regard 
whatever  for  the  lives,  liberties,  and  dignity  of 
individuals,  Peter  believed  in  the  necessity,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  to  carry  through  re- 
forms as  quickly  as  possible  and  by  the  most  ruth- 
less means,  like  many  of  his  successors  he  had  little 
faith  in  the  ability  of  tho  Russian  people  to  ace  om- 
plish  anything  without  prodding  He  was  admired 
in  the  18th  cent  as  a  forerunner  of  "enlightened 
despotism,"  and  he  is  revered  in  Soviet  Russia  as  a 
forerunner  of  Stalin  Whatever  he  was,  it  remains 
a  perhaps  significant  paradox  that  the  man  who 
introduced  Western  civilization  into  Russia  was 
himself  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  in  Western 
Europe  as  the  embodiment  of  Russian  barbarism 
The  first  biographer  of  Peter  the  Great  was  Vol- 
tairo  Later  biographies  include  those  by  Eugene 
Schuyler  (2  vols  ,  1884)  and  Kazimierz  Wahszewski 
(2  vols  ,  1897)  See  also  R  N  Bam,  The  Pupils  of 
Peter  the  Great  (1897) 

Peter  II,  1715-30,  emperor  and  tsar  of  Russia  (1727- 
30)  A  grandson  of  Peter  I  and  the  son  of  the 
tsarevich  Alexis,  he  succeeded  on  the  death  of 
Catherine  I  He  was  too  young  to  rule,  but  he  will- 
ingly lent  himself  to  a  court  intrigue  which  re- 
sulted in  the  fall  of  the  all-powerful  minister,  A  D 
Menshikov,  and  the  return  to  power  of  tho  reac- 
tionary nobility,  represented  by  the  Galhtzin  and 
Dolgoruki  families  He  died  of  smallpox  on  his 
wedding  day  His  successor  was  Empress  Anna 
Peter  III,  1728-62,  emperor  and  tsar  of  Russia 
(1762),  son  of  Charles  Frederick,  dispossessed  duke 
of  Holstem-Gottorp,  and  of  Anna  Petrovna,  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  the  Great.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  his  aunt,  Empress  Elizabeth,  and 
one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  take  Russia  out  of  the 
Seven  Years  War  and  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
Frederick  II  of  Prussia,  whom  he  passionately  ad- 
mired He  thus  saved  Prussia  from  almost  certain 
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defeat  and  sacrificed  all  the  advantages  Russian 
arms  had  gained  m  the  conflict.  In  1744  Peter  had 
married  Sophia  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  who  was  to  be- 
come Empress  CATHERINE  II  Dissolute,  mentally 
unbalanced,  and  m  some  respects  retarded,  he  neg- 
lected his  wife,  who  went  her  own  way  and  soon 
had  a  series  of  lovers  Catherine's  assertion,  how- 
ever, that  the  later  emperor,  Paul  I,  was  not  her 
son  by  Peter  is  probably  unfounded  After  he  be- 
came emperor,  Peter's  general  unfitness  became 
increasingly  obvious  In  the  summer  of  1762  a 
conspiracy,  headed  by  Catherine's  lover  Ongori 
Orlov  and  his  brother  Aleksey,  was  set  in  motion 
Catherine  was  proclaimed  sole  ruler,  and  the  im- 
perial guards,  led  by  Catherine  in  person  (who  had 
donned  the  .guards'  uniform) ,  set  out  to  Peterhof , 
where  they  fore  ed  Peter  to  sign  his  abdication  A 
few  days  later  he  died  m  circumstances  which  re- 
main mysterious  It  »s  generally  believed  that  he 
was 'assassinated  by  a  group  of  officers  headed  by 
Aleksey  Orlov  Peter's  claim  to  ducal  Schlcswig- 
Holstem  passed  to  his  son  Paul,  in  whose  name 
Catherine  ceded  it  to  Denmark  in  exchange  for 
Oldenburg  in  1773  See  biography  by  R  N.  Bam 
(1902) 

Peter  I,  d  11 04,  king  of  Aragon  and  Navarre  (1094- 
1104),  son  and  successor  of  Sancho  I  He  contin- 
ued the  fight  against  the  Moors,  won  the  battle  of 
Alcoraz  (1096)  with  the  help  of  Alfonso  VI  of 
Castile,  and  took  Huesca  the  same  year  His  son 
Alfonso  I  succeeded  him 

Peter  II,  1174-1213,  king  of  Aragon  (1 196-1213) 
and  count  of  Barcelona,  son  and  successor  of  Al- 
fonso II  He  had  himself  crowned  at  Home  by 
Pope  Innotent  III,  whom  he  accepted  as  overlord 
over  Aragon  and  Catalonia  In  1212  ho  helped 
Alfonso  VIII  of  Castile  defeat  the  Moors  at  Navas 
de  Tolosa  Although  a  devout  Catholic,  Peter  was 
obliged  to  assist  Raymond  V  I  of  Toulouse  against 
Simon  de  Montfort,  leader  of  the  Albigensmn  Cru- 
sade, when  8imon  refused  Innocent  Ill's  command 
to  do  homage  to  Peter  Peter  was  slain  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Muret,  which  marked  the  end  of  Catalan  in- 
fluence in  S  France  His  son  James  I  succeeded 
him 

Peter  III,  1239 '-1285,  kmg  of  Aragon  and  count  of 
Barcelona  (1276-85)  and  king  of  Sicily  (1282-85), 
son  and  successor  of  James  I  He  was  compelled  to 
grant  wide  privileges  to  the  nobles  In  1280  he  es- 
tablished Aragouese  influence  on  the  northern 
shores  of  Africa  From  his  man  mge  to  Constance, 
daughter  and  heir  of  MANFRED  of  Sicily,  were  de- 
rived the  claims  of  the  houae  of  Aragon  to  Sicily 
and  S  Italy  After  the  insurrection  of  the  SICILIAN 
VESPEIIH  against  CHARLES  I  of  Anjou,  Peter  was 
offered  the  crown  of  Sicily  and  took  possession  of 
the  island  ( 1282)  Pope  Martin  IV  excommunicated 
him  and  declared  him  deprived  of  his  states  on  the 
basis  of  Peter  II's  declaration  of  vassalage  to  tho 
Holy  See  A  crusade  against  Aragon  was  organized 
by  the  pope  and  the  French,  who  invaded  Catalonia 
but  were  repulsed  by  Peter  and  defeated  at  sea  by 
ROGER  OF  LQRIA  Peter  founded  the  first  university 
in  Aragon  at  Huesca  He  was  succeeded  in  Aragon 
by  his  eldest  son,  Alfonso  III,  and  in  Sicily  by  his 
second 'son  James  (later  James  V  of  Aragon) 

Peter  IV  (Peter  the  Ceremonious),  1310?-1387,  king 
of  Aragon  and  count  of  Barcelona  (1336-87),  son 
and  successor  of  Alfonso  IV  He  supported  AL- 
FONSO XI  of  Castile  at  tho  battle  of  Tarifa  (1340), 
recovered  (1343-44)  the  kingdom  of  Majorca,  and 
engaged  in  an  indecisive  naval  war  with  Genoa, 
which  had  encouraged  disorders  in  Sardinia 
Though  forced  to  confirm  the  privileges  granted  to 
the  nobles  by  Alfonso  III,  Peter  later  defeated  the 
troops  of  the  nobles  and  withdrew  their  charter  In 
1381  he  assumed  suzerainty  over  the  duchy  of 
Athens  His  son  John  I  su<  ceeded  him 

Peter  I,  Port  Pedro  o  Severo,  1320-67,  king  of  Por- 
tugal (1367-67),  son  and  successor  of  Alfonso  IV 
He  married  Constance  Manuel,  a  Castihan  noble- 
woman, but  fell  violently  in  love  with  one  of  her 
ladies  in  waiting,  Infes  de  CABTKO  Their  tragic 
love  affair  is  the  great  romantic  story  of  the  Portu- 
guese When  Alfonso  IV  allowed  her  to  be  mur- 
dered (1356),  the  prince  led  a  rebellion  The  war- 
fare was  ended  by  intervention  of  the  arc  hbishop 
of  Braga,  and  the  prince  formally  pardoned  the 
murderers  Nevertheless,  when  he  became  king  ho 
had  two  of  them  OXCM  uted  by  having  their  hearts 
drawn  out  This  act  and  his  liking  for  bringing 
criminals  to  punishment  earned  him  the  name  of 
Peter  the  Severe,  Peter  the  Justiciar,  and  Peter  the 
Cruel  He  asserted  that  he  had  married  Ines  but 
could  not  prove  it  He  was  succeeded  by  Ferdi- 
nand I 

Peter  II,  1648-1706,  king  of  Portugal  (1683-1706), 
younger  son  of  John  IV  His  brother  ALFONSO  VI 
was  afflu  ted  m  both  mind  and  body,  and  by  a  coup 
Peter  had  him  abdicate  and  ruled  tho  country  as 
prince  regent  from  1767  to  his  brother's  death 
The  marriage  of  Marie  Francoise  to  Alfonso  was 
annulled,  and  she  married  Peter  The  reign  was 
one  of  prospenty  and  peace  until  the  last  years 
Portugal  drew  close  to  England,  and  the  two  coun- 
tries were  bound  together  by  treaty,  notably  by 
the  Methuen  Treaty  of  1703  English  pressure  ul- 
timately brought  reluctant  Portugal  into  the  War 


of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and  campaign*  were  go- 
ing on -when  the  king  died.  He  was  succeeded  by 

Peter  III,  1717-86,  king  of  Portugal,  younger  son  of 
Joseph  He  married  his  niece  (MABIA  I)  and  was 
joint  ruler  with  her. 

Peter  I,  1844-1921,  kmg  of  Serbia  (1003-18)  and 
king  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  (1918-21), 
son  of  Prince  ALEXANDER  of  Serbia  (Alexander 
Karageorgevich).  He  was  brought  up  m  exile  m 
Geneva  and  Paris  while  the  Obrenovich  line  ruled 
Serbia,  and  he  fought  m  the  French  army  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  (1870-71)  In  1876  he  joined 
tho  Bosnian  insurrection  against  the  Turks  The 
assassination  (1903)  of  Kmg  ALEXANDER  of  Serbia 
brought  Peter  to  the  throne  Peter  proved  an  able 
and  conscientious  ruler  and  restored  dignity  to  the 
court  of  Belgrade  He  reformed  the  constitution, 
the  army,  and  the  school  system  and  fostered  im- 
proved methods  of  agriculture  The  outstanding 
figure  of  his  reign  was  Nikola  PASHITCH,  who  di- 
rected Serbian  policy  in  the  BALKAN  WARS  (1912- 
13)  and  in  the  First  World  War  Early  in  1914 
Peter,  who  was  in  ill-health,  retired  from  active 
rule  and  his  son,  the  later  King  Alexander  of  Yugo- 
slavia, became  regent  Peter  took  part  in  the  re- 
treat (1915-16)  of  the  Serbian  troops  through 
Albania  to  Corfu  In  1918  he  was  chosen  to  rule  the 
kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  (later 
known  as  Yugoslavia),  while  his  son  and  successor 
remained  regent 

Peter  II.  1923-,  king  of  Yugoslavia  (1934-45)  Ho 
succeeded  under  tho  regency  of  his  cousin,  Prince 
Paul,  when  his  father,  King  Alexander,  was  assassi- 
nated at  Marseilles  When  Paul's  government 
signed  (March,  1941)  an  agreement  with  the  Axis 
Powers,  tho  army  and  people  of  YUGOSLAVIA  over- 
threw the  regent.  Peter's  personal  rule  began  with 
the  German  invasion  (April,  1941)  of  Yugoslavia 
His  troops  were  soon  defeated  and  Peter  fled  to 
England,  where  he  headed  a  government  in  exilo 
After  tho  war  tho  newly  elected  Yugoslav  assembly 
abolished  (Nov  ,  J  945)  the  monarchy  and  pro- 
claimed a  republic  headed  by  Marshal  TITO  Peter 
protested  the  action  and  remained  in  exile 
Peter  I  (Pierre  Mauclerc),  d  1250,  duke  of  Brittany 
(1213-37)  The  son  of  Robert  II,  count  of  Dreux. 
and  a  grandson  of  Louis  VI  of  France,  he  married 
Constance,  sister  of  Duko  ARTHUR  I  and  heiress  of 
Brittany  He  earned  tho  surname  Mauclerc  b\  his 
quarrols  with  the  Breton  <  lergy  which  brought  his 
excommunication  in  1217  Making  peace  with  the 
Church  soon  afterward,  he  took  part  in  the  Albi- 
gensian  Crusade  Peter  was  a  leader  in  several  re- 
bellions of  the  nobles  against  the  regenc\  of 
BLANCHE  OF  ( '  *STILE  Defeated,  he  ( edod  Brit  tan  v 
to  his  son,  accompanied  Louis  IX  as  a  simple* 
knight  on  the  Crusade  to  Egypt  in  1248,  and  died 
on  his  return  voyage  Ho  is  also  known  as  Peter  of 
Dreux  See  Sidney  Painter,  The  Sfomge  of  the 
Clergy  (1937) 

Peter,  Hugh  see  PETERS,  HU«H 
Peter,  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  ocr  up>tng  tho 
21st  and  the  22d  place  in  the  usual  order,  called 
First  and  Second  Peter  They  are  classified  among 
the  Catholic  (or  General)  Epistles  Each  opens 
with  a  statement  of  authorship  by  the  apostle  St 
Peter  1  Peter,  the  longer,  is  addressed  from  Homo 
to  tho  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  It  opens  with  the 
grounds  for  holy  living  which  he  in  tho  tedemption 
(1  1-21),  then  passes  to  duties  of  Christians — unity 
with  each  other  and  with  God  (1  22-2  10),  obedi- 
ence to  the  state  (2  11-17),  obligations  of  slaves 
(2  18-25),  of  married  persons  (3  1-7), of  all  (3  8-12) 
This  leads  to  a  section  of  consolation  and  en- 
couragement under  persecution  (3  13-4  19)  The 
conclusion  is  also  hortatory  (5)  This  epistle  con- 
tains many  beautiful  passages,  often  quoted  The 
ascription  to  St  Petor  is  questioned  by  many  critics, 
who  then  date  the  letter  near  AD  100  It  was  ac- 
cepted as  canonical  in  the  earliest  times  (see  NKW 
TESTAMENT)  This  was  not  true  of  2  Peter,  written 
after  the  other,  being  put  by  many  critics  as  late  as 
A  D  160,  it  was  one  of  the  last  New  Testament 
books  to  bo  admitted  to  the  canon  This  epistle  is 
an  exhortation  to  virtue  (1),  followed  by  a  passage 
(2)  based  on  JUDE  which  warns  against  heresy  that 
leads  to  immorality,  the  whole  concludes  with  a 
reminder  of  the  Second  Coming  (3) 
Peter,  Apocalypse  of:  see  PSEUDBPIGRAPHA 
Peterborough,  Charles  M  or  daunt,  3d  earl  of,  1658- 
1735,  English  general  and  diplomat  He  assisted 
with  arms  the  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688,  and 
William  III  made  him  a  privy  councilor,  first  lord 
of  tho  treasury,  and  earl  of  Monmouth  In  1694 
Mordaunt  lost  his  honors  and  fell  from  favor  for  his 
support  of  a  bill  for  triennial  meetings  of  Parlia- 
ment He  was  further  injured  by  his  connection 
with  the  Jacobite  plot  of  Sir  John  Fenwick  (1696) 
Mordaunt  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Peter- 
borough in  1697,  and  at  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne  (1702)  returned  to  favor  and  was  made  gov- 
ernor of  Jamaica  In  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession he  was  sent  to  Spain  in  1705  m  command  of 
a  fleet  and  a  land  force  He  led  the  successful  assault 
on  Barcelona  and  proclaimed  as  kmg  Archduke 
Charles  (later  Emperor  Charles  VI) .  Peterborough 's 
incompetence  and  intrigues  would  have  permitted 
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early  recapture  of  the  city  except  for  relief  sent  by 
Sir  John  Leake  against  his  orders  Peterborough 
was  recalled  to  England,  charged  with  incompe- 
tence, insubordination,  and  exceeding  authority, 
and  his  actions  became  the  subject  of  partisan  con- 
troversy, with  the  Tories  supporting  and  the  Whigs 
attacking  him  Peterborough  was  vindicated  when 
the  Tories  came  to  power  (1710)  and  went  on  diplo- 
matic missions,  mostly  unsuccessful  At  the  ac- 
cession of  George  I,  who  disliked  him  personally,  he 
fell  from  favor  and  became  friendly  with  the 
JACOBITES  Ho  continued  to  dabble  in  verse  and  to 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  great  literary  men,  in- 
cluding Swift  and  Pope  See  G  D  Warburton, 
Memoir  of  Charles  Mordaunt  (1853),  biography  by 
Wilham  Stebbmg  (1890) 

Peterborough,  uty  (pop  25,350),  S  Ont ,  NE  of  To- 
ronto It  is  at  falls  of  the  Otonaboo  river,  which 
connects,  through  the  Trent  Canal,  with  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Huron  Settled  early  in  the  19th  cent, 
as  a  lumber  town,  it  has  become  a  railroad  and  in- 
dustrial center,  manufacturing  machinery,  lumber 
products,  sport  goods,  food  products,  paper,  and 
clothing,  it  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Canadian 
General  Electric  Company  There  are  a  normal 
school,  a  technical  s<  hool,  and  two  institutes.  The 
Peterborough  canoe  is  made  here 

Peterborough,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  43,651, 
1948  estimated  pop  52,900)  and  city,  Northamp- 
totiHhire,  England,  co  seat  of  the  administrative 
county  of  the  Hoke  of  Peterborough  (53,464  acres, 
1931  pop  51,839,  1948  estimated  pop  62,092),  the 
origin  of  which  was  in  the  soke  (jurisdiction)  of  the 
abbey  here  The  city,  on  the  None  at  the  edge  of 
the  fen  country  on  the  Huntingdon-Cambridge 
border,  is  a  rail,  engineering,  and  faim  trade  center, 
with  manufactures  of  leather,  machine  tools,  paper, 
and  other  products  In  the  1930s  the  river  was 
deepened  to  make  Peterborough  accessible  from  the 
\Vash  The  great  Benedictine  abbey  was  founded 
in  655  by  Saxulf  In  870  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Danes,  in  the  10th  cent  it  was  restored,  in  the  llth 
plundered,  and  in  1116  burned  The  impressive 
cathedral,  formerly  the  abbey  church,  has  three 
great  arches  in  the  west  front  It  was  partly  ruined 
by  Cromwell's  men  in  1643  The  bishop's  palace 
and  remains  of  the  old  abbey  buildings  and  ancient 
gates  are  noteworthy  The  original  name  of  the 
town  was  Medeshamstodc  Queen  Katharine  of 
Aragon  and  Mary  Queen  of  Soots  were  buried  here 
The  suburb  Old  Fiction  is  noted  for  brickmaking 

Peterborough,  town  (pop  2,470).  S  N  H  ,  on  the 
Contoocook  and  between  Keene  and  Nashua, 
granted  1738  to  Samuel  Havward  and  others, 
settled  by  Scotch-Irish,  me  1760  Both  a  resort 
and  a  mill  town,  Peterlwrough  has  had  textile  nulls 
sime  the  early  19th  cent.  It  is,  however,  beat 
known  for  its  artist  colony,  planned  by  Edward 
MAC  POWELL  and  founded  and  sustained  by  the  ef- 
forts of  his  widow  Trees  and  buildings  of  the  colony 
weie  damaged  in  the  1938  hurncane  The  first  free 
tax-supported  library  in  the  United  States  opened 
here  in  1833  The  Unitarian  church  is  said  to  have 
been  designed  bv  Bulhnch. 


Peter  Canisms,  Saint  (kunt'shcus),  1521-97,  Dutch 
Jesuit,  Doctor  of  the  Church,  b    Nijmegen 


He 


spent  his  life  ttavehng  throughout  the  empire 
strengthening  wavenng  Catholics,  preaching,  and 
instructing  He  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  preachers  in  the  regions  affected 
bv  Lutheranisrn,  above  all  in  W  and  S  Germany 
St  Peter  wrote  much,  his  catechism  was  especially 
important  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  popular  ex- 
positions of  the  faith  Part  of  his  success  mav  be 
attnbutod  to  his  sweetness  of  disposition  Feast: 
Apiil  27. 

Peter  Claver,  Saint  (kla'vur),  1581-1654,  Spanish 
Jesuit  missionary,  called  the  Apoatle  of  the  Negroes 
He  was  sent  to  what  is  now  Colombia  m  1610  and 
began  at  once  his  life  work  of  ministering  to  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  the  West  African  slaves,  then 
being  imported  in  numbers  He  worked  indefat- 
igably  under  the  most  loatlisome  conditions  and 
was  generally  unappreciated  by  Spanish  officialdom 
and  even  by  his  colleagues  Feast  Sept.  9  Seo 
Arnold  Lunn,  A  Saint  in  the  Slave  Trade  Peter 
Haver  (1935). 

Peter  Datman,  Saint  (da'meun),  Ital  Pietro  Do- 
miam,  10077-1072,  Italian  reformer,  Doctor  of  the 
Church,  b  Ravenna  Ho  became  a  monk  at  Fonte- 
Avelhno  (near  Gubbio)  and  because  of  his  rigor  and 
asceticism  was  made  prior  He  was  strong  in  the 
reforming  party  of  Hildehrand  (later  Gregory  VII) 
and  c  1050  wrote  a  terrible  denunciation  of  the 
clergy,  called  Qomorrhwnus;  this  created  a  sensa- 
tion In  1057  Stephen  X  made  him  a  cardinal 
against  his  will.  Nicholas  II  sent  him  aa  legate  to 
reform  Milan,  notorious  for  simony  and  clerical 
concubinage;  the  mission  was  successful  In  1069 
he  was  papal  legate  to  stop  the  quarrel  between 
Emperor  Henry  IV  and  the  empress  In  the  dispute 
with  Berengar  of  Tours,  St  Peter  deprecated  the 
application  of  reason  in  theology  Feast  Feb.  23. 

Peter  des  Roches  (da  roahO,  d  |1238.  English  church- 
man and  statesman,  b.  Poitou.  In  the  service  of 
Richard  I  of  England  he  was  made  a  chamberlain. 


and  for  serving  John  well  he  was  made  bishop  of* 
Winchester  (1205)  and  given  rich  estates.    * 


In 


1627 

John's  struggle  with  Pope  Innocent  III,  Poter  took 
the  part  of  the  king  aa  far  as  he  could  without  en- 
dangering his  office  He  was  one  of  the  regents  in 
John's  absence  in  1214,  having  been  made  justieiar 
the  year  before  On  the  accession  (1216)  of  Henry 
III  he  was  made  the  young  long's  guardian,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  regent,  William  Marshal,  earl 
of  Pembroke,  in  1219,  he  began  a  violent  struggle 
for  power  with  Hubert  de  Burgh  Hubert  de  Burgh 
prevailed,  and  in  1227  Peter  went  on  a  crusade 
under  Emperor  Frederick  II  He  returned  to 
England  in  1231,  secured  the  fall  of  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  and  helped  his  Poitevin  friends  to  the 
highest  government  offices  The  revolt  of  the 
English  barons  which  followed  was  a  failure,  but 
Peter  lost  power  when  Henry  was  foiced  l>y  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  remove  aliens  from 
among  his  advisers  In  1235  he  left  England  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  pope  In  1236  he  was 
back  in  England,  and  eventually  he  was  reconciled 
with  Hubert  de  Buigh 

Peter  Gonzalez,  Saint  (gftnza'IIs),  1190-1246,  Span- 
ish Dominican  priest  He  worked  first  union)?  the 
Moors,  then  among  the  manners  of  NW  Spam  As 
a  patron  of  sailors  he  was  confused  with  St  Elmo, 
an  older  manners'  saint,  a  4th-centurv  martyr  The 
name  of  St  Elmo's  fire  recalls  this  patronage  Peter 
Gonzalez  has  never  been  canonized 

Peterhead  (peturhed'),  burgh  (pop  12,545),  Aber- 
deenshiro,  Sc  otland,  on  a  peninsula  NE  of  Aber- 
deen It  is  the  easternmost  burgh  of  Scotland, 
founded  in  1593  by  George  Keith,  5th  earl  man- 
schal  It  has  a  good  haiboi  of  refuge  and  is  the  site 
of  a  prison  There  is  a  statue  of  James  Keith,  who, 
with  his  brother  George  Keith,  10th  and  last  earl 
marischal,  was  exiled  from  Scotland  for  permitting 
the  se<  ret  landing  of  the  Old  Pretender  at  Peter- 
head  m  1715  Chiefly  a  hen  ing  fishery  center,  Pe- 
teihead  has  fish  cannetiefc,  distillenes,  and  woolen 
mills 

Peterhof  (pe'turhof,  Rus  pot\Irg6P)  or  Petrodvo- 
rets (pjP*trudvun?ts'),  cit\  (pop  11,504), 
RSFSR,  on  the  Gulf  of  I  inland,  SW  of  Leningrad 
It  was  founded  (1711)  by  Peter  I  and  became  the 
most  lavish  of  the  summer  residences  of  the  tsars 
The  Chateau  of  Monplaisir  was  Peter's  earliest 
residence  The  Great  Palace  was  built  in  1715  and 
enlarged  in  1750  One  of  several  smaller  palates  is 
the  Mark ,  built  m  1714  All  these  are  surrounded 
by  vast  parks  which  iivaled  Versailles  ami  were 
famous  for  their  fountains  and  cascades  Peteihof 
was  occupied  (1041-44)  b%  the  Germans  m  the 
Second  World  War  Sacked  and  largely  destroyed, 
it  was  restored  after  the  war  Its  name  was 
Russianized  m  1944 

Peterhouse  College,  see  C \MBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY 

Peterkin,  Julia  (Mood),  1880-,  American  novelist,  b 
Laurens  co  ,  SC,  grad  Conveise  College,  1896 
She  is  noted  for  her  sympathetic  stories  about  the 
Gullah  Negroes,  whom  nhe  has  known  well  on  her 
plantation  Scarlet  Sister  Mary  (1928),  her  best- 
known  novel,  was  awaided  a,  Pulitzer  Puze  m  1929 
and  was  successfully  dramatized,  her  other  novels 
include  Black  April  (1927)  and  Bnght  Skm  (1932) 
Some  of  her  bhoit  stories  are  collected  m  Green 
Thursday  (1924) 

PeterWn  Papers,  The  see  H  *LE,  Lt-CRE-riA  PEABOPY 

Peter  Lombard,  Latin  Prfrus  Lombard*!*,  c  1100- 
c  1 160,  Italian  theologian  He  studied  at  Bologna, 
Rheirns,  and  Pans,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
student  of  Abelard  He  acquired  some  fame  as  a 
teacher  and  was  given  high  offices,  serving  for  a  time 
as  archbishop  of  Paris  His  Sentences,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  theologu  al  works,  is  a  ays- 
tematization  of  theology,  it  consists  largely  of  an 
arrangement  of  opinions  of  theologians  which  often 
conflict  and  are  not  alwa\  a  reconciled  It  was  par- 
ticularly important  because  its  doctrine  on  sacra- 
ments (that  a  SACRAMENT  is  both  a  s>  rnbol  and  a 
means  of  grace  and  that  seven  fulfill  the  required 
conditions)  was  adopted  as  the  official  doctrine  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chuich  at  the  Council  of 
Trent  (see  TRENT,  COUNCIL  OF)  All  his  teachings 
had  much  weight,  paiticulailv  because  the  work 
was  used  as  a  theological  text  Many  of  the  greatest 
scholastics  wrote  commentaries  on  it 

Peterloo  massacre,  public  disturbance  in  St  Peter's 
field,  Manchester,  England,  Aug  16,  1819,  also 
called  the  Manchester  massacre  A  crowd  of  some 
60,000  men,  women,  and  children  were  legally  and 
peaceably  gathered  under  the  leadership  of  Henry 
Hunt  to  petition  Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws  and  the  reform  of  Parliament  At  the 
behest  of  the  magistrates,  yeomanry  and  cavalry 
charged  and  dispersed  the  crowd,  wounding  over 
600  persons  and  killing  a  number  of  others  The 
government's  endorsement  of  the  magistrates'  ac- 
tion created  widespread  indignation  which  con- 
siderably aided  the  reform  movement  The  name 
Peterloo,  later  given  the  incident,  was  suggested  by 
the  name  Waterloo  See  F  A.  Bruton,  Three  Ac- 
counts of  Peterloo  (1921) 

Petermann,  August  Heinrich  (ou'gdost  hln'rfkh 
pa'turman),  1822-78,  German  geographer,  an  au- 
thority on  the  geography  of  Africa  and  the  arctic. 
He  had  (1847-54)  a  cartographical  establishment 
in  London  and  in  1854  became  director  of  the  Per- 
thos  Geographical  Institution,  Gotha.  In  1855  he 


PETERSBURG 

founded  a  monthly  geographical  journal,  Peter- 
mann'»  Mitteilungen 
Peter  Martyr:  see  PETBK  OF  VERONA,  SAINT;  AN- 

OHIERA,    PlETBO    MABTJRB   D',   VERMIUU,   PlBTBO 

MARTI  KB. 

Peter  of  Bloit  (blwa),  c  1135-c  1203,  French  writer 
m  England  He  was  educated  in  the  Ian ,  theology, 
and  liberal  arts  He  was  in  Sicily  (1167-69)  as  tutor 
to  William  II  of  Sicily,  but  his  influence  caused 
great  jealousy,  and  he  fled  He  soon  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  served  Henry  II  and  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  secretarial  and  diplomatic  ca- 
pacities He  was  twice  envoy  to  the  pope  The 
widowed  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  made  him  her  secre- 
tary, and  he  was  archdeacon  of  London  He  is 
chiefly  remembered  because  of  the  quantities  of  his 
invaluable  correspondence  surviving 

Peter  of  Dreux   see  PETEK  I,  Duke  of  Brittany 

Peter  of  Verona,  Saint,  1206>-1252,  Italian  preach- 
er, a  Dominican  He  traveled  all  over  Italy  on 
tours  of  preaching  and  was  especially  known  for  his 
opposition  to  the  Cathan  He  was  murdered  by 
borne  of  this  sect  and  was  canonized  the  next  year 
as  a  martyr  He  is  called  St  Peter  Martyr  Feast 
April  29 

Peters,  Carl  (k.irl'  p&'turs),  1856-1918,  German  ex- 
plorer in  Africa  In  1884  he  made  treaties  with 
East  African  chiefs  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Gorman  East  Africa  (Tanganyika  Terri- 
tory) A  treaty  made  by  him  in  1890  with  the  king 
of  Uganda  was  nullified  because  of  a  prior  under- 
standing between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  de- 
fining spheres  of  interest  In  1899  Peters  discov- 
ered gold  mines  and  traces  of  ancient  settlements 
along  the  Zambezi  His  autobiography,  Lebent- 
ennnrrungen,  appeared  in  1918 

Peters,  Charles  Rollo  (pe'turz),  1862-1928,  Ameri- 
can genre  and  landscape  painter,  b  San  Francisco, 
studied  at  the  ficole  des  Beaux-Arts  His  best- 
known  works  are  Legend  of  Bnttany  (Bohemian 
Club,  San  Francisco),  The  Oregon,  Camp  by  the 
Cross,  After  the  Onngo  Came,  The  River,  and  nu- 
merous paintings  of  the  old  California  missions 

Peters,  Christian  Henry  Frederick,  1813-90,  Amer- 
ican astronomer,  b  Schleswig  He  was  assistant  m 
observatories  at  Copenhagen  and  Gbttingen,  then 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  was  connected  with  the 
topographic  bureau  of  Naples  and  worked  on  a 
survey  of  Mt  Etna  In  1854  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  was  engaged  in  the  coast  survey,  and  in 
1858  became  professor  of  astronomy  and  director 
of  the  Litchheld  Observatory  at  Hamilton  College 
In  1874  he  headed  a  government  expedition  to 
New  Zealand  to  observe  a  transit  of  Venus.  He 
discoiered  about  48  asteroids  and  two  comets  His 
Celestial  Charts  were  published  in  1882-S8 

Peters  or  Peter,  Hugh,  1598-1660,  British  Puritan 
divine,  educated  at  Cambridge  He  became  a 
priest  of  the  Established  Church,  but  his  Puritan 
doctrines  forced  him  to  leave  England  for  Holland 
c  1629  In  1635  he  went  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
colony,  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Salem,  and 
was  active  in  the  colonj  's  ecclesiastical  and  politi- 
cal affairs  He  returned  to  England  in  1641  as  an 
agent  for  the  c  olonv,  served  as  chaplain  (1642-49) 
with  various  forces,  including  Oliver  Cromwell's, 
in  the  Puritan  Revolution;  and  was  executed  in  the 
Restoration 

Peters,  Richard,  1744-1828,  Amencan  jurist,  b. 
Philadelphia,  grad  Philadelphia  College,  1761  He 
served  briefly  in  the  Continental  Congress  (1782- 
8,4)  and  in  the  state  legislature  (1787-91)  After 
1792  he  was  a  judge  of  the  U  S  district  court  for 
Pennsylvania  and  handed  down  decisions  in  many 
admiralty  cases  He  was  much  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  agriculture 

Petersburg,  town  (pop  1,323),  on  Mitkof  Island,  in 
the  Alexander  Archipelago,  SE  Alaska,  me  1910 
It  was  settled  (1807)  by  Norwegian  fishermen,  and 
the  population  remains  largely  Scandinavian  I1  ish- 
ing  is  the  chief  industry,  with  lumbering  and  fur 
farming  next  in  importance  The  town  owns  its 
water  system  and  a  hydroelectric  plant  The  Umv, 
of  Alaska  maintains  an  experimental  fur  farm  here. 

Petersburg.  1  City  (pop  2,586),  co  beat  of  Menard 
co  ,  central  111  ,  on  the  Sangamon  and  NNW  of 
Springfield,  in  a  farm  and  coal  area,  founded 
c  1836,  me  1841  The  grave  of  Ann  Rutledge  is 
here  Near  by  is  NEW  SALEM  (now  a  state  park) 
2  Town  (pop  3,075),  co  seat  of  Pike  co  ,  SW  Ind  , 
on  the  White  River  and  SE  of  Vincennes;  laid  out 
1817,  mo  1924  It  is  a  trading  center  for  an  agri- 
cultural area  S  City  (pop  30,631),  SE  Va  ,  on  the 
Appomatto-x  and  S  of  Richmond  Fort  Henry  was 
built  here  in  1646  on  the  site  of  an  Indian  village, 
a  trading  post  was  established,  and  in  1784  three 
villages — Petersburg,  Blandford  (both  laid  out 
1748),  and  Pocahontas  (1752) — were  combined  and 
incorporated  as  Petersburg  town  (incorporation  as 
a  city  was  in  1850)  In  the  American  Revolution 
the  city  was  taken  (1781)  by  the  British  under 
Benedict  Arnold  and  William  Phillips,  from  here 
Cornwalus  began  the  campaign  which  ended  at 
STorktown  In  the  Civil  War,  Petersburg,  which 
guarded  the  southern  approach  to  Richmond,  be- 
came an  important  Union  objective  m  1864.  Hav- 
ing failed  to  destroy  Lee's  army  in  the  WXUOBRNBSS 
CAMPAIGN,  Grant  slipped  from  his  lines  at  Cold 


Cross  ref erettoes  art  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  ptf»  1. 


PETER'S  PENCE 

Harbor,  crossed  the  James  (June  13-16),  and 
moved  on  Petersburg.  Union  assaults  failed  to 
penetrate  the  city's  defense,  as  Beauregard's  small 
force,  which  repulsed  the  first  attacks,  was  soon 
joined  by  most  of  Lee's  army.  On  July  30, 1864,  a 
large  mine  was  exploded  under  a  portion  of  the 
Confederate  works  Troops  from  Burnside's  corps 
poured  into  "the  Crater,"  but  the  .Confederate 
forces  rallied  and  drove  them  out  with  heavy 
losses  Petersburg  underwent  a  partial  siege  that 
lasted  till  April,  1865  Grant,  feinting  at  Rich- 
mond on  his  right,  gradually  extended  his  left  SW 
of  Petersburg  in  order  to  cut  off  Lee's  supplies  from 
the  Lower  South  Lee,  forced  to  spread  his  smaller 
army  thinly  over  many  miles  of  entrenchments, 
contested  Grant's  move  in  many  hard-fought  ac- 
tions But  Sheridan's  victory  at  FIVE  FORKS  on 
April  1,  1865,  followed  by  a  general  assault  on  the 
Petersburg  lines,  finally  broke  Lee's  resistance 
Petersburg  fell,  April  3,  1865  Richmond  entered 
Union  bands  the  same  da>  Lee  surrendered  the 
remnants  of  his  army  at  APPOMATTOK  COURTHOUSE 
one  week  later  Petersburg  National  Military 
Park  (1,32462  acres,  est  1926)  encloses  much  of 
the  battlefield,  many  old  earthworks  and  tunnels 
are  preserved  Today  Petersburg  is  a  port  of  entry 
and  important  shipping  point  It  processes  tobacco 
and  peanuts  and  manufactures  luggage  and  tex- 
tiles The  city  is,  however,  best  known  for  its  past 
and  has  numerous  buildings,  monuments,  and  cem- 
eteries of  historical  interest,  including  Blandford 
Cemetery,  with  30,000  Confederate  dead,  Bland- 
ford  Church  (1735),  the  Golden  Ball  Tavern 
(c  1750),  Center  Hill  Mansion  (1825,  now  &  US 
museum),  "Battersea"  (18th  cent ),  and  the  Wal- 
lace-Seward  House  (where  Grant  and  Lincoln  con- 
ferred after  Lee's  retreat,  April,  1865)  The  city  is 
the  seat  of  Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School  and 
VIRGINIA  STATB  COLLEGE,  both  for  Negroes  4 
Town  (pop  1,751),  co  seat  of  Grant  oo  ,  W  Va  , 
in  the  Eastern  Panhandle,  on  the  South  Branch  of 
the  Potomac  river,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  c  1745 
A  tannery  and  a  state  trout  hatchery  are  here  An 
annual  tn-county  rodeo  is  held 
Peter's  pence  [the  Holy  See  is  the  see  of  Peter],  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  annual  voluntary 
laymen's  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  pope 
Formerly  Peter's  pence  were  a  yearly  tax  of  a 
penny  levied  by  the  Holy  See  on  every  household 
in  England  and  elsewhere 

Peter  the  Cruel,  1334-69,  Spanish  king  of  Castile 
and  Leon  (1350-69),  son  and  successor  of  Alfonso 
XI  His  desertion  of  his  wife,  Blanche  of  Bourbon, 
for  Maria  Pad  ilia  and  his  favors  to  the  Pud  ilia  fami- 
ly met  the  opposition  of  the  nobles  and  led  to  a 
rebellion  fomented  by  Peter's  half  brothers  Peter 
ruthlessly  repressed  the  retels  and  had  two  of  his 
half  brothers  murdered  m  1358  From  1356  to  1361 
he  was  at  war  with  Peter  IV  of  Aragon  His  eldest 
half  brother,  Henry  of  Trastamara,  obtained  the 
help  of  Aragon  and  of  Du  GUBSCLIN,  defeated 
Peter,  who  fled,  and  was  crowned  king  as  HENRY  II 
at  Burgos  in  1366  Peter,  however,  allied  himself 
with  EDWARD  THE  BLACK  PRIXCB,  with  whose  help 
he  defeated  Henry  and  Du  Gueschn  at  Najera 
(1367)  Henry  raised  a  new  army  with  Du  Gues- 
clm,  defeated  Peter  at  Montiel  ( 1369; ,  and  slew  him 
after  the  battle  Despite  his  reputation  for  cruelty, 
Peter  has  many  apologists,  who  see  him  as  a  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  the  commoners  and  the 
throne  against  the  turbulent  nobles  Peter's 
daughter  Constance  married  John  of  Gaunt,  who 
contested  Henry  II's  succession  to  Castile,  another 
daughter,  Isabella,  married  Edmund,  duke  of  York 
Peter  the  Great:  see  PVTKR  I,  emperor 
Peter  the  Hermit,  c  1050-1115,  French  preacher,  b. 
Amiens  In  1095  ho  was  a  very  successful  preacher 
of  the  First  Crusade  (see  CRUSADES),  and  he  led 
one  of  its  bands  In  1096  he  reached  Constanti- 
nople with  his  undisciplined  followers,  when  they 
arrived  in  Asia  Minor,  Peter  went  back  for  help 
from  the  emperor,  Alexius  I  In  1098  at  Antioch 
he  tried  to  run  away ,  still  he  was  trusted  later  with 
a  mission  to  the  Moslem  ruler  of  Mosul  He  went 
home  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  and  settled  in  a 
monastery  in  the  diocese  of  Li6ge  His  place  m 
the  Crusade  was  greatly  exaggerated,  for  he  seems 
to  have  been  only  one  of  many  preachers  and  lead- 
ers, albeit  a  very  early  one 
Peterwardem,  Yugoslavia,  see  PETROVAK\DIN 
Pethaniah  (j>£"thuhl'u)  [Heb.,-God  has  opened} 
1  Priest  of  David.  1  Chron  24  16  2  One  who 
married  a  foreigner.  Eara  10.23  3  Royal  coun- 
selor Neh  1124. 

Pethor  (pe'thdr),  unlocated  town  of  Mesopotamia, 
home  of  Balaam.  Num.  22  5,  Deut  23  4. 
Pethuel  (pSthtt'ul),  father  of  Joel  Joel  1  1 
Petion,  Alexandra  (aleksn'drujpatyfi'),  1770-1818, 
Haitian  revolutionist  After  taking  part  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  English  from  Haiti  (1798),  he  joined 
(1799)  Andr6  RIQAUD  against  TOUBBAINT  L'Ou- 
VKBTURB  and  commanded  the  heroic  but  tragic  de- 
fense of  Jacmel,  a  city  on  the  southern  coast  He 
was  exiled,  but  returned  with  the  French  army  un- 
der Leclerc  in  1802  Rejoining  the  patriots  because 
he  (eared  reestablwhment  of  slavery.  P6tion,  after 
the  death  of  DEBSALINES,  engaged  in  a  fierce  but 
inconclusive  struggle  with  CHBISTOPBE  for  control 
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of  Haiti.  Chosen  (1807)  president  of  the  republic 
in  S  Haiti  for  life,  the  mild,  easygoing  P6tion  pre- 
sided over  a  government  that  was  liberal  but  tino- 
tured  with  waste  and  corruption. 

Petion  de  Villeneuve,  JerOme  (aharora'  p&ty5'  du 
velnuv'),  17637-1794,  French  revolutionist.  A 
leader  of  the  Jacobins,  PAtion  sat  in  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly,  was  elected  mayor  of  Pans  over  the 
candidacy  of  Lafayette  (Nov.,  1791),  and  bv  his 
inaction  aided  the  insurrection  of  June  20,  1792 
Elected  to  the  Convention,  he  went  over  to  the 
GIRONDISTS  He  was  proscribed  (May,  1793)  but 
escaped  and  died  in  mysterious  circumstances  while 
m  hiding  near  Bordeaux 

Petition  of  Right,  1628.  sent  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment to  Charles  I  Refusal  by  Parliament  to 
finance  the  king's  unpopular  foreign  policy  had 
caused  his  government  to  impose  illegal  taxes 
(forced  loans)  and  to  quarter  troops  in  subjects' 
houses  as  an  economy  measure  Arbitrary  arrest 
and  imprisonment  for  opposing  these  policies  had 
produced  in  Parliament  a  violent  hostility  to 
Charles  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham  The  Peti- 
tion of  Right,  based  upon  earlier  statutes  and  char- 
ters, secured  recognition  of  four  principles  no 
taxes  may  be  levied  without  consent  of  Parliament , 
no  subject  may  be  imprisoned  without  cause  shown 
(reaffirmation  of  the  right  of  habeas  corpus) ,  no 
soldiers  may  be  quartered  upon  the  citizenry,  mar- 
tial law  may  not  be  used  in  time  of  peace  In  return 
for  his  acceptance  (June,  1628),  Charles  was  grant- 
ed subsidies  Although  the  petition  is  of  immense 
importance  as  a  safeguard  of  civil  liberties,  its  spirit 
was  immediately  violated  by  Charles,  who  con- 
tinued to  collect  tonnage  and  poundage  duties 
without  Parliament's  authorization  and  to  prose- 
cute citizens  in  an  arbitrary  manner 

Petit  Word  Peninsula:  see  GREAT  NORTHERN  PEN- 

INHUL.A 

Petitot,  Jean  (aha'  puteto'),  1607-91.  French  paint- 
er in  enamel,  b  Switzerland  He  was  apprentice 
and  later  partner  to  a  goldsmith,  Pierre  Bordier, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Franco  and  later  to  Eng- 
land There  Petitot  entered  the  service  of  Charles 
I  Upon  the  execution  of  Charles  he  returned  to 
Pans  and  entered  into  a  partnership  of  35  years' 
duration  with  Jacques  Bordier,  a  cousin  of  Pieire 
He  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Louis  XIV  and  painted 
portai ts  of  many  of  the  celebrities  of  the  court  On 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  Potitot  was 
imprisoned  as  a  Protestant,  but  escaped  to  Switzer- 
land Petitot  brought  the  art  of  portrait  painting 
in  enamel  to  great  perfection,  and  his  works  are 
extremely  valuable  Examples  are  to  be  found  in 
the  collection  at  Cluttsworth,  England,  and  in  the 
Louvre  His  son  and  worthy  successor,  Jean  Louis 
Petitot  (Iwe),  1652-c  1730,  was  in  the  service  of 
Charles  II  of  England  Specimens  of  his  work  are 
preserved  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
See  G  C  Williamson,  The  Hwtory  of  Portrait 
Mimaturt-e  (1904) 

Petofi,  Alexander  (pg'tufe),  Hung  Petdfi  Sdndor 
(shan'dor),  1822-49,  Hungarian  poet  and  patriot, 
killed  in  the  Hungarian  revolutionary  war  He 
was  the  authoi  of  exquisite  lyrics,  of  the  national 
poem  "Up,  Magyar,"  and  of  several  epics,  includ- 
ing Junos  Vitez  (Eng  tr ,  1866)  His  poetry, 
deeply  {patriotic,  served  as  inspiration  to  the  pa- 
triots of  the  Hungarian  revolution 

Petoskey  (peto'ske,  pu-),  resort  city  (pop  6,019), 
co  seat  of  Emmet  co  ,  N  Mich.,  on  Little  Traverse 
Bay,  in  a  farm  and  lake  region,  settled  c  1860,  me 
as  a  village  1879,  as  a  city  1895  Its  abundant 
limestone  is  used  for  the  production  of  Portland 
cement  A  winter  carnival  and  a  summer  Indian 
pageant  are  held  Magnus  State  Park  is  here 

Petra  (pg'tru),  ancient  rock  city  of  Jordan,  near  the 
foot  of  Mt  Hor,  known  to  the  Arabs  as  Wadi  Musa 
for  the  stream  which  flows  through  it  The  capital 
of  the  Kdomite*  and  later  of  the  Nabataeans  and 
sometimes  identified  with  the  SELA  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, it  was  for  many  centuries  a  wealthy  and 
celebrated  city  with  a  vast  caravan  trade  It  de- 
clined with  the  rise  of  Palmyra  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  included  in  the  province  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea  An  early  seat  of  Christianity,  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Moslems  in  the  7th  cent,  and  in  the 
12th  cent  was  captured  by  the  Crusaders  who  built 
a  citadel  here  The  approach  to  the  city  is  through 
a  narrow,  winding  defile,  ome  paved,  which  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  Wadi  Musa  Limestone  walls 
tower  above  the  pass  to  a  height  of  several  hundred 
feet  Suddenly  it  widens  to  disclose  the  pale  rose 
facade  of  a  rock-cut  temple  of  the  Roman  period, 
the  first  of  the  famous  rums  to  greet  the  traveler. 
It  was  thus  that  John  Lewis  Burckhardt  came  upon 
the  rums  in  1812  after  the  city  had  dropped  from 
history  for  centuries.  Beyond  the  columned  tem- 
ple the  Wadi  Musa  enters  an  open  plain,  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city.  The  plain  is  surrounded  by  rocky 
hills  in  many  places  honeycombed  with  tombs  and 
surmounted  by  temples  All  of  the  ruins,  including 
a  great  theater,  dwellings,  and  altars,  are  carved 
(not  built)  from  rock  stratified  in  a  soft  profusion 
of  colors,  m  which  rose,  crimson,  purple,  and  saffron 
mingle  with  black  and  white  The  famous  line  de- 
scribing Petra  as  "A  rose-red  city  half  M  old  as 
tune"  is  by  John  William  Burgon. 


Petrarch  (pt'trark)  or  Francesco  P«tr«rea  (fran- 
chft'sko  pfttrar'ka),  1304-74,  Italian  poet  and 
[scholar.  He  was  educated  in  France  and  Italy, 
where  he  studied  for  the  law.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  father  (1326)  he  went  to  Avignon  and  took 
lesser  orders  He  turned  definitely  to  literature 
In  1327  he  first  saw  Laura,  who  was  to  be  the 
inspiration  of  his  love  poems  He  served  Cardinal 
Colonna,  traveled  through  Europe,  was  made  a 
canon,  and  went  to  Home.  He  retired  to  Vaucluse 
and  began  a  history  of  Rome  in  Latin,  which  he 


, 

abandoned  for  a  Latin  epic,  Africa,  celebrating  the 
Wars     His  Italian  poems  had  become  fa- 
mous, and  he  was  crowned  (1341)  with  the  laurel 


at  Rome  He  returned  to  Italy  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  and  then  went  to  Avignon  In  1348  Laura 
and  his  patron,  Cardinal  Colonna,  both  died  of  the 
plague  He  served  the  Visconti  family,  studied, 
hunted  manuscripts,  wrote  the  Trwnft  [triumphal, 
and  finally  retired  to  Arqua,  where  he  died  Pe- 
trarch, as  a  figuie  in  Italian  literary  history,  is 
surpassed,  if  at  all,  by  Dante  alone  He  made  Italy 
supreme  in  European  literature,  advanced  tho 
standing  of  letters,  and  was  one  of  the  first  and 
greatest  of  all  humanists  His  Latin  works  are  tho 
epic,  Africa,  Metrical  Ejnstle*;  On  Contempt  for  the 
Worldly  Life,  On  Solitude,  Eclogue*;  the  Letters, 
invaluable  as  documents,  and  several  other  com- 
positions In  Italian  he  wrote  the  Tnonfi  and  the 
Canzoniere  (song  book],  which  contains  the  lyrics 
for  which  he  is  best  known.  Most  of  them  are 
poems  inspired  by  Laura ,  the  collection  forms  one 
of  the  most  splendid  bodies  of  amorous  verse  in 
literature  As  a  sonnet  writer,  Petrarch  is  remark- 
able for  exquieiteness  and  finish  His  odes,  e  g  , 
Italia  mta,  are  more  vigorous  Petrarch,  with 
Dante  and  Boccaccio,  is  considered  one  of  the  three 
"fountains"  of  Italian  literature  He  had,  how- 
ever, no  such  pnde  111  the  "vulgar  tongue"  as  Dunte 
had,  and  he  judged  his  Latin  (he  was  a  master  of 
Latin)  more  important  than  his  Italian  works 
Among  the  early  English  translators  of  the  sonnets 
and  songs  were  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Surrey,  and 
Wyatt  Joseph  Auslundor  translated  the  sonnets 
in  1931  See  biography  by  Henry  Reeve  (1912) 

Petre,  Sir  Edward  (p£'tur),  1631-99,  English  Jesuit, 
confessor  of  James  II  of  England  He  attended  the 
Jesuit  seminary  of  Saint-Omer  He  was  imprisoned 
(1679-80)  in  connection  with  the  Popish  Plot  and 
again  (1680-83)  because  of  his  appointment  as 
Roman  Catholic  rector  of  the  London  district  He 
succeeded  to  the  title  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
m  1679  At  the  accession  of  James  II  (1686)  Petre 
became  his  confessor  and  was  perhaps  the  most 
influential  member  of  a  secret  council  which  in- 
cluded Robert  Spencer,  earl  of  Sunderland,  Rich- 
ard Talbot,  and  Henry  Jermyn  Pope  Innocent 
XI  refused  James's  request  (1686)  for  Potre's  pre- 
ferment in  the  church,  but  m  1687  Petro  was  made 
a  privy  councilor  Very  unpopular  with  the  people, 
he  fled  at  the  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688  He 
later  was  rector  of  the  seminary  of  Saint-Omor 

petrel  (jpP'trul)  sea  bird  belonging,  like  the  albatross 
and  the  shearwater,  to  the  order  of  tube-nosed 
swimmers  Some  species  pat  tho  surface  of  tho  wa- 
ter with  their  feet,  thus  giving  the  appearance  of 
walking  on  the  water  Petrols  are  tireless  fliers  and 
often  follow  ships  for  days  At  night  they  rest  on 
the  water,  and  many  of  them  return  to  land  only  to 
breed.  Tho  petrels  include  the  binall  stormy  petrels 
or  Mother  Carey's  thickens  of  the  family  Hydroba- 
tidae  and  the  petrels  of  the  shearwater  family, 
Procellarndae  The  diving  petrels  aie  aukhke  birds 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 

Petrie,  Sir  William  Matthew  Flinders  (po'tro), 
1863-1942,  English  archaeologist,  a  noted  Egyp- 
tologist He  excavated  ancient  remains  in  Britain 
(1875-80),  Egypt  (1880-192t),  and  Palestine 
(1927-38)  and  was  professor  of  Egyptology  at 
University  College,  London  (1892-1933)  In  1894 
he  founded  the  Egyptian  Research  Account  which 
became,  in  1905,  the  British  School  of  Archaeology 
in  Egypt  Outstanding  among  his  discoveries  are 
the  sites  of  Greek  settlements  at  Naucratis  (1885) 
and  Daphnae  (1886),  tombs  of  the  first  dynasty  at 
Abydos  (1899),  the  stele  of  Merneptah  at  Thebes 
(1896)  inscribed  with  the  earliest  known  Egyptian 
reference  to  Israel,  and  rums  of  10  cities  at  Tel-el- 
Hesy  (S  of  Jerusalem)  His  numerous  writings  in- 
clude many  works  on  ancient  Egypt,  Methods  and 
Aims  in  Archaeology  (1904),  and  Seventy  Year*  in 
Archaeology  ( 193 1)  He  edited  A  Hittory  of  Egypt 
(rev.  ed  ,  6  vols  ,  1923-27),  of  which  he  wrote  the 
first  three  volumes.  He  was  knighted  in  1023 

petrifaction:  see  FOSSIL. 

Petrified  Forest  National  Monument:  see  NATIONAL 

PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table). 

Petnllo,  James  Caesar  (petrf'16,  pi-),  1892-,  Ameri- 
can labor  leader,  president  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Musunans  (1940-),  b.  Chicago.  He  left 
elementary  school  m  the  fourth  grade  and  was  em- 
ployed at  various  jobs  in  Chicago  He  had  learned 
to  play  a  trumpet  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  he  or- 
ganized his  own  bands.  In  1915  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Musicians'  Union,  an  inde- 
pendent union  of  Chicago,  but  three  years  later  he 
Joined  Local  10  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians  and  in  1922  was  elected  the  local'*  pr«w- 
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dent.  He  built  Local  10  into  a  highly  disciplined 
outfit,  expanded  ltd  membership*  and  became  a 
force  in  local  politics  Ac  national  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians,  he  called  sev- 
eral strikes — often  without  the  (rapport  of  public 
opinion— against  radio,  television,  and  recording 
companies  in  order  to  strengthen  the  organisation 
of  his  union  aad  to  combat  increased  use  of  techno- 
logical devices  which  created  leas  employment  lor 
musicians. 

Petrodvorets,  RSFSR,  see  PBTERHOF. 
Petrograd,  RSFSR  see  LENINGRAD. 
Petrokrepost,  RSFSR  see  ScHLflw*ELBUB0. 
petrolatum  (petrula'tum),  colorless  to  yellowish- 
white  substance,  a  hydrocarbon  obtained  from  pe- 
troleum. In  its  jellylike  semisolid  form  (known  as 
petroleum  jelly  and  also  by  several  trade  names) 
it  is  used  in  preparing  many  medicinal  ointments 
and  for  lubrication  As  a  nearly  colorless,  highly 
refined  liquid  known  as  liquid  petrolatum  and  min- 
eral oil  it  is  used  as  a  lubricant  and  as  a  laxative 
petroleum  (putro'lPum),  (Latin  petra-tock,  oleum* 
oil],  name  applied  generally  to  an  oily,  inflammable 
liquid,  sometimes  almost  colorless  or  black,  but 
usually  of  a  dark  brown  or  greenish  hue  Petroleum 
also  appears  in  gaseous  form  and  as  a  near-eolid 
substance  (asphalt)  and  is  rather  widely  found  in 
the  upper  strata  of  the  earth  Petroleum  has  been 
known  throughout  historic  time  It  is  described  by 
Herodotus  and  other  ancient  writers  It  was  used 
in  mortar,  for  coating  walls  and  boat  hulls,  and  as 
a  fire  weapon  in  defensive  warfare  Rarely  it  was 
burned  in  lam  pa  North  American  Indians  used  it 
in  magic  and  medicine  and  in  making  paints  White 
pioneers  bought  it  from  the  Indians  for  medicinal 
use  and  called  it  Seneca  oil  and  Genesee  oil  In 
Europe  it  was  sc  ooped  from  the  tops  of  streams  or 
dipped  from  holes  in  the  ground,  and  m  the  early 
19th  cent  small  quantities  were  made  from  shale 
In  181 6  several  streets  in  Prague  were  lighted  with 
petroleum  lamps  The  modern  petroleum  indus- 
try began  in  1859,  when  E  L  Drake  drilled  a  pro- 
ducing well  on  Oil  Creek  in  Pennsylvania  at  a  place 
that  later  became  Titusville  Mam  wells  were 
drilled  in  the  legion  Kerosene  was  the  chief  fin- 
ished product,  and  kerosene  lamps  soon  replaced 
whale-oil  lamps  and  c  undies  in  general  uae  Early 
court  dec  imons  determined  ownership  of  petroleum 
under  the  common  law  of  capture  (i  e  ,  ownership 
was  determined  bv  where  the  oil  come  or  was 
brought  to  the  surface,  not  by  the  location  of  its 
subterranean  source),  and  this  led  to  a  multiplicity 
of  competing  wells  in  the  oil  fields  Production  of 
crude  oil  in  excess  of  demand  and  a  severe  drop  in 
price  resulted  The  refining  industry,  however, 
quickly  assumed  corporate  form  and  came  under 
the  domination  of  John  D  Hoc  KKKBLLER  Little 
use  other  than  as  lamp  fuel  was  made  of  petroleum 
until  the  development  of  the  gasoline  engine  and  its 
application  to  automobiles,  trucks,  tractors,  and 
airplanes  Today  Western  civilization  is  heavily 
dependent  on  petroleum  for  motive  power,  lubrica- 
tion, fuel,  dves,  drugs,  and  many  synthetics  Of 
the  military  supplies  shipped  from  the  United 
States  during  the  Second  World  War  60  percent  of 
the  tonnage  consisted  of  petroleum  products  The 
exploitation  of  the  world's  supplies  of  petroleum 
has  been  rec  klessly  wasteful  To  forestall  early  ex- 
haustion of  the  supply  new  methods  of  prospecting 
have  been  developed,  using  magnetometers,  gravi- 
tometers,  and  seismographic  studies  of  explosives 
to  map  subterranean  strata  formations  New  and 
more  efficient  methods  of  extraction  are  being  used 
These  include  repressuring  of  wells  by  pumping  in 
gas  or  salt  water,  extra*  tmg  oil  at  the  rate  most 
favorable  to  maintaining  pressure,  increasing  drain- 
age by  horizontal  drillings  from  a  vertical  shaft,  and 
the  mining  of  oil-saturated  sands  The  origin  of 
petroleum  is  debated  Some  believe  that  it  is  pro- 
duced by  a  decomposition  of  rocks,  but  the  more 
generally  held  theory  is  that  it  is  of  organic  origin, 
being  derived  from  accumulations  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal life  of  past  ages,  including  especially  micro- 
scopic forms,  as  well  as  mollusks,  seaweeds,  and 
peat  Petroleum  as  it  issues  from  the  ground  va- 
ries in  appearance,  viscosity,  and  chemical  compo- 
sition with  the  locality  in  which  it  occurs  In  gen- 
eral it  is  a  complex  mixture  of  hydrocarbons 
(compounds  of  hvdrogen  and  carbon)  together  with 
varying  percentages  of  other  compounds  which 
contain  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  sulphur  Certain 
petroleums,  e  g.,  that  from  Pennsylvania,  are  es- 
pecially rich  in  hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin  series, 
yield  a  solid,  waxy  substance  upon  distillation,  and 
are  called  paraffin-base  petroleums.  Other  petro- 
leums yield  a  black,  pitchy  substance  and  are  com- 
monly classified  as  asphaltic-base  petroleums 
Crude  petroleum  is  refined  by  a  process  known  as 
fractional  distillation  It  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  different  components  of  petroleum  have 
different  boiling  points  and  can,  therefore,  be  sepa- 
rated from  one  another,  within  certain  limits,  by 
heating  the  crude  oil  to  successively  higher  tem- 
peratures and  collecting  the  portions  that  boil  off 
within  certain  temperature  ranges.  Various  kinds 
of  special  apparatus  are  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
portions  of  oil  given  off  within  certain  temperature 
ranges  are  known  as  fractions,  and  they  have  ape- 
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oific  qualities  making  them  suitable  for  a  number 
of  uses.  Gasoline,  bensine,  naphtha,  and  kerosene 
are  important  fractions.  To  meet  the  great  demand 
for  gasoline  another  process  called  cracking  has 
been  introduced,  which  consists  essentially  of  the 
breaking  down,  or  "cracking,"  of  the  heavier  hy- 
drocarbon molecules,  by  heat,  pressure,  and  the 
use  of  catalysts,  into  the  lighter  ones  that  make  up 
gasoline.  The  nature  of  the  frac  tioruj  with  higher 
boiling  points  obtained  m  the  distillation  of  the 
crude  oil  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  petroleum 
treated  From  different  crude  oils  are  obtained 
lubricating  oils,  paraffin,  fuel  oil,  petrolatum,  and 
certain  carefully  refined  so-called  "mineral  oils" 
used  in  medicine  AH  laxatives  Leading  producers 
of  petroleum  are  the  United  States  (chiefly  Texas, 
California,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas),  the 
USSR,  Venezuela,  and  Iran  See  Gustav  Egloff, 
Earth  Oil  (1934),  J  J  Crowther,  About  Petroleum 
(1938);  J.  J  Floherty,  Flowing  Gold  the  Romance 
of  OH  (1945),  C  M  Wilson,  Oil  across  the  World 
(1946) ;  R.  F.  Goldatein,  Petroleum  Chemicals  In- 
dustry (1949),  C  C  Rister,  Oil!  Titan  of  the 
Southioest  (1949),  Kcnmt  Rooaevelt,  Arabs,  OH, 
and  History  (1949) 

Petrolis,  town  (pop  2,801),  S  Ont ,  BSE  of  Sarnia, 
in  an  extensive  oil  field 

petrology  (petro'ltije),  branch  of  geology  specifically 
concerned  with  the  origin,  structure,  properties, 
and  interrelationships  of  rock  It  comprises 
petrography,  the  systematic  description  of  rocks, 
and  petrogeuesis,  the  study  of  the  origin  of  the 
various  kinds  of  roc  k 

Petronius  (pltro'neus),  d  c  66,  Roman  satirist, 
known  as  Petronius  Arbiter  because  of  his  now 
generally  accepted  identity  with  C  Petronius,  to 
whom  Tacitus  refers  as  arbiter  elegantiae  in  the 
court  of  Nero  According  to  the  historian,  that 
Petronius  served  first  as  proconsul,  then  as  consul 
of  Bithyma,  although  he  is  remembered  chiefly  as 
the  indolent  and  profligate  lover  of  luxury,  HO  ac- 
complished ui  elegance  as  to  be  mode  its  arbiter, 
directing  the  emperor's  entertainments  When 
Tigelhnus,  a  jealous  rival  for  the  favor  of  Nero, 
planned  the  downfall  and  caused  the  arrest  of 
Petronius,  the  latter  ended  his  own  life,  at  Cumae, 
by  opening  his  veins  He  made  dying  a  leisurely 
procedure,  attended  by  festivity  among  his  asso- 
ciates To  him  is  accredited  the  authorship  of  a 
satirical  work,  a  romance  with  skillful  delineation 
of  characters,  written  in  prose  interspersed  with 
verse,  Petronii  arbttn  satyncon  Parts  of  the  15th 
and  16th  books  have  been  preserved  Among  the 
surviving  fragments  the  most  complete  and  valuable 
bit  is  the  Cena  Tnmalchionia  ( Tnmalchw's  Dinner) , 
presenting  a  humorous  episode  of  vulgar  display 
on  the  part  of  a  freed  man  whose  great  wealth  is 
newly  acquired  These  satires  are  unique  ui  fur- 
nishing a  vivid  studv  of  the  life  and  manners  of 
the  time  and  m  giving  a  sustained,  connected  ex- 
ample of  the  colloquial  language  The  Latin  style 
of  Petronius  is  of  the  best  of  its  period  His  exist- 
ing writings  have  appeared  m  a  variety  of  editions, 
some  including  the  Cena  only 

Petropavlovsk  (pyetrupav'lufsk),  city  (pop  91,678), 
capital  of  North  Kazakhstan  oh  last,  N  Kazakh 
SSR,  on  the  Ishim  river  It  is  at  the  jun<  tion  of  the 
Trans-Kasakhatan  RR  with  the  Trans-Siberian 
RR  Founded  m  1752  as  a  Russian  fortress,  it  was 
once  a  caravan  trading  center  for  silk,  carpets,  and 
skins  It  is  now  the  market  <  enter  of  an  agricultur- 
al area  and  has  flour  mills  and  a  meat-packing 
plant  The  population  is  rnamlv  Russian 

Petropavlovsk  or  Petropavlovsk-Kamchatski  (kttm- 
chat'-jke),  city  (1939  pop  over  20,000),  capital  of 
Kamchatka obJast,  Khabarovsk  Territory,  RSFSR, 
on  the  southeast  coast  of  the  Kamchatka  peninsula 
and  on  Avacha  Bay  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  It  is  a 
port  and  a  naval  base  It  is  free  of  ice  nine  months 
of  the  year  and  has  shipyards  and  a  fish-canning 
industry  There  are  monuments  to  La  Perouse  and 
to  Bering  Bering  founded  the  port  m  1740  and 
named  it  for  his  ship,  the  St  Peter  and  St  Paul 

Petr&polis  (putro'pulfeh),  city  (pop  46,361),  Rio 
de  Janeiro  state,  SE  Brazil,  picturesquely  situated 
in  hills  just  N  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  It  is  a  fashion- 
able resort,  with  a  healthful  climate  and  beautiful 
wooded  estates,  flower  gardens,  and  tree-lined 
avenues  It  was  colonised  by  German  immigrants 
in  1846  and  soon  afterward  became  the  summer 
residence  of  Dom  Pedro  II,  after  whom  the  city  is 
named.  Among  its  many  fine  buildings  are  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  an  academy  of  letters,  and  the 
old  imperial  palace  At  a  near-by  hotel  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  was  held  in  1947. 

Petrov.  Yevgeny  Petrovich  (ylvga'nvS  p6tr6'vlch 
petrdf'),  1903-42,  Russian  writer  His  real  name 
was  Yevgeny  Petrovich  Katayev  (katl'uf),  and  he 
was  the  brother  of  Valentin  Potrovioh  Katayev 
Petrov  collaborated  with  Ilya  Arnoldovich  lur  on 
various  satirical  novels,  including  The  Little  Golden 
Calf.  After  Ilf  a  early  death  Petrov  was  a  journal- 
ist and  a  war  correspondent.  He  was  killed  in  the 
Second  World  War. 

Petrovaradin  (pfc*trovara'den),  Ger.  Peterwardevn 
(pa*turvardto7),  suburb  of  Novi  Sad,  Serbia, 
Yugoslavia,  on  the  Danube.  It  is  supposedly 
1  for  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  assembled  here 
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the  host  of  the  First  Crusade  in  1096  Here  m  1716 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  defeated  the  Turks 
Petrovaradin  retains  its  old  castle 

Pctrovgrad,  Yugoslavia  see  ZRENJA.NIN. 

Petrotavodsk  (pye"trusuv6tsk').  city  (pop.  60,050), 
capital  of  the  Karelo-Fmmsh  SSR,  a  port  on  Lake 
Onega,  NE  of  Leningrad  and  on  the  Murmansk 
RR  It  was  founded  in  1703  by  Peter  I  as  an  iron- 
working  center,  though  the  iron  deposits  of  the  re- 
gion were  already  being  exploited  in  the  Middle 
Ages  by  the  people  of  Novgorod  The  citv  now 
produces  machinery  In  the  Second  World  War  it 
was  held  (1941-44)  by  German  and  Finnish  troops 

Petrucci,  Ottaviano  dei  (ot'tavyA'nd  da'e  pat  root' - 
che),  1466-1539,  Venetian  printer  He  was  the  in- 
ventor of  printing  mu-sic  by  movable  metal  type 
His  patent  for  the  process  was  issued  by  the  Vene- 
tian Republic  m  149K 

Petrunkevitch,  Alexander  (petrunke'vfch),  1875-, 
American  zoologist,  b  Russia,  Ph  D  Univ  of 
Freiburg,  1901  He  lectured  at  Harvard  (1904-6) 
and  at  the  Univ  of  Indiana  (1906)  and  from  1910 
to  1944  was  at  Yale  (as  professor  of  loology  from 
1917)  He  devised  a  method  of  staining  blood  cells 
for  microscopic  examination  and  worked  on  inver- 
tebrate morphology  and  on  spiders,  about  which  he 
wrote  a  number  of  books  He  also  wrote,  with 
others,  The  Russian  Revolution  (1918)  and  trans- 
lated Selected  Porm*  of  Pushkin  (1938). 

Petsamo,  RSFSR   see  PBCHENQA 

Pettit,  Edison,  1890-.  American  astronomer,  b  Peru, 
Nebr,  grad  State  Normal  College,  1911,  Ph.D 
Univ  of  Chicago.  1920.  He  was  instructor  in  as- 
tronomy and  physics  at  Wash  burn  College  (1914- 
17)  and  assistant  astronomer  at  Yerkes  Observa- 
tory (1918-20)  In  1920  he  became  astronomer  at 
Mt  Wilson  Observatory  Giving  particular  study 
to  the  physics  of  the  sun,  he  was  a  member  of  sev- 
eral solar  eclipse  expeditions  and  discovered  the 
law  of  motion  of  solar  prominences  He  also  meas- 
ured the  radiation  on  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  the 
planets,  made  a  determination  of  the  temperature 
of  the  moon,  and  investigated  the  transmission 
properties  of  glass  and  other  optical  materials  He 
wrote  Forms  and  Motion*  of  the  Solar  Prominences 
(1925) 

Petty,  Sir  William,  1023-87,  English  statistician  and 
physician  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Royal  Societv 
and  was  physician  general  to  the  army  of  Ireland 
~ "  *  the  Irish  estates 


appropriated  by  Cromwell,  begun  in  1654  and 
carried  out  m  13  months,  was  the  first  attempt  at 
scientific  surveying  on  a  large  scale  He  won  favor 


with  Charles  II.  was  knighted  (1662),  and  became 
surveyor  general  of  Ireland  In  1673  Petty's  de- 
tailed map  of  Ireland  was  completed  It  is  as  a 
political  economist  that  Sir  William  is  remembered 
He  disapproved  of  the  ban  on  bullion  export, 
favored  an  Irish-British  union,  and  contended  that 
labor  determines  price  His  important  writings  in- 
clude A.  Treatise  on  Taxes  and  Contributions  (16C2) 
and  The  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland  (1691). 

petunia,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Petunia,  South 
American  herbs  of  the  same  family  as  tobacco  The 
common  garden  petunias,  favorites  also  for  window 
boxes,  are  all  considered  to  be  hybrids  of  white- 
flowered  and  violet-flowered  species  from  Argen- 
tina The  plants  are  of  straggling  habit,  sticky  to 
the  touch,  and  pioducc  an  abundance  of  large,  fun- 
nel-shaped, soft  flowers  which  are  often  very  fra- 
at  at  nightfall  There  are  also 'double  and  fringed 
s  Petunias  are  usually  treated  as  tender  an- 
nuals and  are  very  easy  to  grow,  but  to  have  the 
colors  come  tme,  they  are  best  grown  from  cuttings 

Peulthai  (peul'tha,  peal'thal)  (Heb., -wages  of 
GodJ,  son  of  Obed-edom  1  Chron  26.5. 

Peutinger,  Konrad  (k6n'r.it  poi'tlng-ur),  1465-1547, 
German  humanist  and  antiquarian,  b  Augsburg 
Through  his  writings  on  Roman  inscriptions  he 
helped  to  introduce  the  Italian  Renaissance  spirit 
into  Germany  He  is  known  chiefly  as  the  owner 
of  the  Tabula  Peutingenana,  or  Peutinger  Table, 
an  ancient  chart  21  ft  long  and  1  ft  wide  which 
shows  a  plan  of  the  military  roads  of  the  Roman 
Empire  radiating  from  Rome  It  is  probably  a 
13th-century  copy  of  a  3d-century  original,  found 
by  Celtes,  who  bequeathed  it  to  Peutinger 

Pevensey  (pev'uuze),  village,  head  of  the  Rape  of 
Pevcnsey,  Sussex  East,  England,  on  the  English 
Channel  It  is  the  site  of  the  Roman  fort  ANDEB- 
IDA  and  has  remains  of  Roman  walls  and  a  Norman 
castle  The  town,  near  Hustings,  was  the  landing 
place  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  was  a  "mem- 
ber" of  the  CINQUE  PORTS  It  declined  after  the 
recession  of  the  sea  The  church  is  partly  Early 
English 


Pewauiiee  (puwd'ke),  village  (pop  1,352),  SE  Wis., 
on  Lake  Pewaukee  and  W  of  Milwaukee,  inc.  1876 
It  is  a  farm  trade  center  and  a  resort 


pewee  or  peewee  (pe'we),  small  American  woodland 
bird  of  the  flycatcher  family,  also  called  wood  pe- 
wee It  differs  from  the  related  phoebe  in  having 
whitish  wing  bars  and  a  shorter  tail  which  it  does 
not  wag  It  feeds  on  insects  in  the  manner  of  the 
phoebe  and  has  a  plaintive  song  Related  birds  are 
the  western  and  the  large-billed  wood  pewees 

pewter,  any  of  a  number  of  ductile,  silver-white  al- 
loys consisting  principally  of  tin.  The  properties 
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vary  with  the  percentage  of  tin  and  the  nature  of 
the  added  materials,  such  as  lead,  which  imparts  a 
bluish  tinge  and  increased  malleability  and  tends 
to  escape  from  the  alloy  in  poisonous  quantities  if 
the  percentage  used  is  too  large,  antimony,  which 
adds  whiteness  and  hardness,  and  other  metals  in- 
cluding copper,  bismuth,  and  zinc  Pewter  is 
shaped  by  casting,  hammering,  or  lathe  spinning 
on  a  mold  and  is  usually  simply  ornamented  with 
rims,  moldings,  or  engraving,  although  some  con- 
tinental display  ware,  especially  of  the  Renaissance 
period  in  France  and  Germany,  shows  intricate 
ornamentation  Pewter  was  early  used  m  the  Far 
East,  and  Roman  pieces  are  extent  England  was  a 
pewter  center  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  pewter 
was  the  chief  tableware  there  until  it  was  super- 
seded by  china  America  imported  much  English 
pewter  in  colonial  times  and  from  c  1700  made 
large  quantities  The  craft  had  virtually  dis- 
appeared by  1850  but  was  revived  in  the  20th  cent, 
in  reproductions  and  in  pieces  of  modern  design 
The  collection  and  study  of  pewter  are  increasingly 
popular,  although  relatively  little  old  pewter  has 
been  preserved  because  of  its  small  intrinsic  value 
and  of  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  melted  and 
re-used  Pieces  made  of  BRITANNIA  METAL  are 
similar  in  appearance  to  pewter  See  H  H  Cot- 
terell.  Pewter  down  the  Ages  (1932),  B  N.  Osburn 
and  G  O  Wilber,  Pewter,  Spun,  Wrought,  and  Cast 
(1938) 

peyote  (pao'te),  Aztec  peyotl,  a  spineless  cactus  pro- 
ducing a  drug  used  by  Indians  in  N  Mexico  and  the 
SW  United  States  Like  a  turnip  root  m  shape  and 
growing  mostly  below  ground,  the  peyote  produces 
a  top  (popularly  called  mescal  button,  but  unre- 
lated to  MESC\L)  which  is  similar  to  a  mushroom  m 
appearance  Cut  from  the  plant,  the  tops  are  eaten 
or  brewed  in  a  concoction  for  drinking  They  arc 
bitter  and  produce  nausea  followed  by  hallucina- 
tions of  geometric  figures  against  a  kaleidoscope  of 
colors  There  is  no  loss  of  consciousness  and  no  urge 
toward  violence,  a  feeling  of  well-being  is  created 
and  rarely  are  there  uncomfortable  after  effects 
There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  peyote  is  habit 
forming  The  drug  has  become  the  basis  of  a  reli- 
gious cult  which  spread  from  Mexico  to  the  Indians 
of  the  W  United  States  It  met  with  violent  oppo- 
sition from  missionary  groups 
Peruela,  Joaquin  de  la  (hwakeV  da  la  p&swa'lu), 
d  1830,  Spanish  general,  viceroy  of  Peru  (1816-21) 
He  fought  against  the  revolutionary  armies  and 
the  growing  sentiment  for  independence  which  sup- 
ported them,  until  his  vacillation  in  meeting  the 
liberating  army  of  San  Martin  caused  his  generals 
to  force  his  resignation  and  to  replace  him  with 
Jose  de  la  SERNA  Pczuela  was  later  captain  gener- 
al of  New  Castile 

Pilfers,  Switzerland  see  RAOAZ,  BAD. 
Pfalz,  Germany  see  PALATINATE. 
Pfeffer,  Wilhelm  (vll'helm  pfe'fur),  1845-1920,  Ger- 
man plant  physiologist  He  was  professor  of  bot- 
any successively  at  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Basel, 
TUbingen,  and  Leipzig  (from  1887)  With  Julius 
von  Sachs  he  was  a  leader  in  .systematizing  the 
fundamentals  of  plant  physiology.  His  experi- 
ments in  osmotic  pressure  were  fundamental  to 
modern  physical  chemistry  He  was  the  author  of 
a  standard  work,  Physiology  of  Plants  (1881,  Eng 
tr ,  1900-1906) 

Pflster,  Albrecht  (al'br^kht  pfl'stur),  c  1420-c  1470. 
printer,  of  Bam  berg,  Bavaria  He  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  first  to  pruit  illustrated  books 
(c.1460)  and  to  have  been  the  printer  of  the  Latui 
Bible  called  Pfister's  Bible  or  the  Bamberg  Bible, 
in  double-column  pages  of  36  lines  His  type  in- 
dicates that  hiH  work  is  related  to  that  of  Guten- 
berg. His  illustrations  are  woodcuts 
Pfluger,  Eduard  (a'dooart  pflu'gur),  1829-1910, 
German  experimental  physiologist  He  studied 
under  J.  P.  M  tiller  and  Du  Bois-Reymond  at  the 
Umv  of  Bonn,  where  he  became  professor  (1859) 
and  founded  (1878)  and  directed  the  institute  of 
physiology  He  contributed  a  monograph  on  elec- 
trotonus  and  many  studies  in  cross-fertilization, 
metabolism,  and  respiration  He  showed  that  res- 
piration actually  occurs  in  the  tissues  themselves, 
not  in  the  lungs  or  blood  He  devised  instruments 
for  his  work  and  founded  (1868)  the  famous  Archiv 
fur  die  gesamte  Physiologic 

Pforzheim  (pfdrts'hlm) ,  city  (1939  pop  79,011, 
1946  pop.  46,752),  N  Baden,  W  Germany,  SE  of 
Karlsruhe,  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Forest  It  is  a 
center  of  the  German  jewelry  industry  and  also 
manufactures  machinery  and  precision  instru- 
ments. An  ancient  place,  Pforzheim  was  an  im- 
portant medieval  trade  center  It  suffered  in  the 
Thirty  Years  War,  was  devastated  (1689)  by  the 
French  in  the  War  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  was 
more  than  three  quarters  destroyed  in  the  Second 
World  War.  Its  historic  buildings,  including  two 
13th-century  churches,  were  heavily  damaged. 
Johann  von  Reuchhn  was  born  here 
pH,  symbol  to  indicate  hydrogen-ion  concentration 
see  ION 

Phaeacia  (fsa'shu),  in  Greek  mythology,  island  of 
Scheria  (location  unknown)  It  was  inhabited  by  a 
seafaring  people  who  were  hospitable  to  sailors 
and  fond  of  joyous,  luxurious  living.  When  Odys- 
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sous  was  shipwrecked  on  their  coast,  their  king. 
Alcinoiia,  ana  his  daughter,  Nausicaa,  entertained 
him.  Odysseus  stayed  with  them  for  some  time 
and  told  them  his  story  Books  VI-XIII  of  the 
Odyssey  are  called  the  Phaeacian  episode. 

Phaedo  (fo'do),  fl  399  B  C  ,  Greek  philosopher,  b. 
Ehs  A  disciple  of  Socrates,  he  is  remembered  be- 
cause his  name  is  attached  to  a  dialogue  o!  Plato 

Phaedra  (fe'dru),  in  Greek  mythology,  daughter  of 
Minos  and  Paaiphae.  She  married  Theseus  and 
then  caused  the  death  of  her  stepson,  HIPPOI/JTTUS. 

Phaedrus  (fe'drus),  fl  5th  cent  B  C  ,  Athenian 
philosopher  He  was  an  associate  of  Socrates,  and 
Plato  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  Platonic  dia- 
logues 

Phaedrus,  fl.  early  1st  cent.  A.D  ,  Macedonian 
freed  man  of  Augustus  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  five 
books  of  versified  fables  of  AESOP  The  prose 
collections  of  fables  which  were  used  all  over  West- 
ern Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  probably 
largely  derived  from  Phaodrus 

Phaer,  Thomas  (far),  1510M560,  English  writer, 
one  of  the  first  to  translate  the  Aeneid  of  Vergil 
into  English  His  mediocre  metrical  translation 
covers  only  seven  books 

PhaSthon  (fa'uthun,  -tun)  or  PhaBtoa  (fa'iitun), 
in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Helios  and  the  nymph 
Clymeno  He  once  tried  to  drive  his  father's 
golden  chariot,  but  he  could  not  restrain  the  horses 
As  the  <  hanot  plunged  to  earth  it  burned  Mt  Oeta 
and  dned  the  Libyan  Desert  The  world  would 
have  been  destroyed  if  Zeus  had  not  killed  Phafe- 
thon  with  a  thunderbolt  and  hurled  him  into  the 
Po  river  Helios  is  sometimes  called  Phaethon. 

phagocyte   see  WHITE  CORPUSCLE 

phalanstere  or  phalanstery  see  f  OUKIER,  CHARLES. 

phalanx,  ancient  Greek  formation  of  infantry  The 
soldiers  were  arrayed  in  rows  (8  or  16),  making 
a  solid  block  that  could  sweep  bristling  through 
the  more  dispersed  ranks  of  the  enemy  It  was 
originally  employed  by  the  Spartans  and  was  de- 
veloped by  Epammondaa  of  Thebes  (d  362  B  C  ) 
The  phalanx  reached  its  apex  when  Phihp  II  and 
Alexander  the  Great  used  the  great  Macedonian 
phalanx  (16  deep  and  armed  with  the  sanssa,  a 
spear  24  ft  long)  to  conquer  all  Greece  and  the 
Orient  The  Romans  in  the  2d  cent  B  C  demon- 
strated the  weaknesses  of  the  phalanx  (notably  the 
lack  of  protection  of  the  right  because  shields  were 
carried  on  the  left  arms  and  the  awkward  slowness 
in  maneuvering)  by  conquering  the  Macedonians 
at  Pydna  (168  B  C  )  Thereafter  the  phalanx  was 
obsolete 

Phalaris  (fa'lurfs),  c  570-c  554  B  C  ,  tyrant  of  Agn- 
gentum,  Sicily,  notorious  for  his  cruelties  He 
burned  alive  his  victims  m  a  brazen  bull  (making 
his  first  experiment  upon  Penllus,  its  inventor), 
the  cries  representing  the  bellowing  of  the  bull 
Richard  BENTLEY  proved  the  forgery  of  148  Greek 
letters  which  represented  him  as  a  gentle  ruler  and 
a  patron  of  the  arts 

Phalec  (fa'lCk),  variant  of  PBLBO 

Phaleron  (fulcr'un)  or  Phalerum  (-um),  port  of 
ancient  Athens,  Greece,  on  the  Bay  of  Phalerori, 
an  inlet  of  the  Saromc  Gulf  of  the  Aegean  Sea  It 
was  superseded  (5th  cent  B  C  )  by  Piraeus 

phalhcism  (fa'lfeTzm),  worship  of  the  reproductive 
powers  of  nature  as  symbolized  by  the  male 
generative  organ  The  aim  of  the  worship  was  to 
increase  the  tribe,  the  flocks,  the  herds,  and  the 
crops  (see  FERTILITY  RITES).  Phalhcism  is  an  ele- 
ment in  the  religions  of  many  peoples,  e  g  ,  among 
the  Hindus  in  the  worship  of  Siva,  among  the 
Greeks  especially  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus, 
Priapus,  Pan,  and  Hermes,  among  the  Egyptians 
in  the  worship  of  Osiris,  among  the  American 
Indians,  such  as  the  Mandan,  who  had  a  phallic 
buffalo  dance,  among  the  Japanese,  who  incorpo- 
rate it  into  Shinto,  and  among  the  ancient  Scan- 
dinavians in  the  worslup  of  Frey.  See  Clifford 
Howard,  Sex  Worship  (1902),  ganger  Brown,  The 
Sex  Worship  and  Symbolism  of  Primitive  Races 
(1916),  G  R  Scott,  Phallic  Worship  (1941) 

Phallu  (fal'O),  variant  of  PALLU 

Phalti  (fal'tl)  or  Phaltiel  (fal'tlul)  [Heb  , -God's  de- 
hverancej,  husband  of  Michal,  previously  David's 
wife  1  Sam  25  44,  2  Sam  3  15,16 

Phanar  or  Fanar  (both  f&'nur,  funar'),  Greek  quar- 
ter of  Constantinople  (now  ISTANBUL)  Under 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  Phanar  was  the  residence  of 
the  privileged  Greek  families,  called  Phanariots 
(funa'reuts)  These  came  into  prominence  in  the 
late  17th  cent  and  held  some  of  the  most  in- 
fluential positions  until  1821  The  high  clergy  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  the  governors  of 
Moldavia  and  Walachia,  and  the  chief  dragoman 
of  the  Porte  (equivalent  to  minister  of  foreign 
affairs)  were  ordinarily  chosen  from  among  the 
Phanariots.  These  offices  (except,  in  theory,  the 
clerical  dignities)  were  obtainable  only  by  pur- 
chase, and  the  Phananot  officials  did  their  beet  to 
recover  their  expenses  by  accepting  bribes  and  ex- 
torting excessive  taxes  Their  greed  and  arro- 
gance earned  them  the  hatred  of  the  Christian  sub- 
jects whose  affairs  they  administered,  including 
the  other  Greeks.  The  Phanariots'  hold  over  Otto- 
man diplomacy  was  due  in  part  to  their  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages,  which  the  Moslems  spurned 


to  acquire.  Many  Phanariots  joined  the  cause  of 
Greek  independence  in  the  1820s  Being  wealthier 
and  far  better  educated  than  most  of  the  other 
Greeks,  they  played  an  important  part  in  Greek 
politics  in  the  19th  cent. 

Phanuel  (fanu'el,  fan'ufel),  father  of  Anna  the 
prophetess.  Luke  2  36. 

Pharaoh  (fa'rd,  -reo,  fa'-)  [Heb.,  from  Egyptian,  - 
the  great  house),  title  of  the  kings  of  ancient  Egypt 
Of  the  Pharaohs  in  the  Bible,  Shishak  is  SHEBHONK 
Tirhakah  is  TAHABKA,  Ne<  o  or  Necoh  is  NBCHO. 
and  Hophra  is  A  pries  (Jer  375-15;  Eaek  29) 
Breasted  has  identified  the  Pharaoh  of  Hadad  (I 
Kings  11  18-20)  and  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  246; 
3.1,  9  16,  11  1)  as  Sheshonk,  he  doubts  that  Ram- 
ses II  was  the  Pharaoh  who  oppressed  the  Jews 
(Ex  1-14),  and  he  does  not  attempt  to  name  the 
Pharaohs  of  Abraham  (Gen.  12.10-20)  or  of  Joseph 
(Gen  39-47) 

Pharos  (fa'r&s)  or  Pharez  (fft'rez)  [Heb  ,- breach], 
ancestor  of  David.  Gen  38  29,  Mat  1  3.  Perez 
1  Chron  27  3 

Pharisees  (fJl'rTsez),  one  of  two  great  Jewish  reli- 
gious parties  that  arose  within  the  synagogue  The 
opponents  were  the  SADDUCKBS,  The  important 
activity  of  the  Pharisees  began  after  the  family  of 
the  MACCABEES  succeeded  in  delivering  their 
people  from  Syrian  oppression  and  when  John 
Hyrcanus,  who  was  high  priest  (135-106  B  C  ),  had 
established  the  &e<ular  prinupate  The  strong 
nationalists  who  had  supported  the  liberators  and 
had  cherished  the  sacred  religious  beliefs  and  cus- 
toms of  their  ancestors  were  the  HASIDIM  Their 
aim  was  to  keep  all  that  was  Jewish  set  apart 
from  all  that  was  not  Jewish  and  therefore  would 
defile  Those  who  were  extreme  in  this  attitude 
and  effort  <  ame  to  be  known  as  Pharisees  Basing 
all  upon  the  Law,  without  which  there  could 
be  no  authorization  for  religious  customs,  the 
Pharisees  insisted  upon  the  strictest  observance  of 
the  ordinances  and  dues  of  the  Jewish  religion  In 
addition  to  the  Torali,  the  Written  Law,  the  Phari- 
see laid  great  importance  upon  the  traditional  or 
Oral  Law,  whiih  he  as  far  as  possible  adjusted 
to  the  Written  Law  Thus  upholding  and  ad  vane  ing 
customs  and  prac  tic  es  which  had  grown  out  of 
popular  usage,  Pharisaism  was  democratic  in  its 
nature  and  influent  e  and  deeply  affected  the  lives 
of  the  people  Great  emphasis  was  placed  upon 


exegesis  of  the  S<  nptures,  that  they  might  be  the 
familiar  possession  of  the  people  All  life  was  drawn 
more  and  more  dosely  under  the  regulations  of 


religious  observance  Pret  epts  and  rules  were  mag- 
nified as  well  as  multiplied  The  extreme  or  profes- 
sional Pharisees  <  ailed  forth  severe  cntu  ism  There 
are  many  examples  of  these  criticisms  in  the  Tal- 
mud, as  well  aw  in  the  New  Testament,  where 
the  denunciations  made  by  Jesus  arc  recorded 
The  active  period  of  Pharisaism  extended  to 
A  D  c  135  It  counted  largely  in  the  development 
of  later  orthodox  Judaism  See  R  Travers  Her- 
ford,  Pharisaism  Its  Aim  and  Its  Method  (1912) , 
Louis  1'inkolstem,  The  Pharisees  the  Sociological 
Background  of  Their  Faith  ( \  938) 

pharmacopoeia  (far'mukupe'u)  [Gr  ,= making  of 
medicines],  authoritative  list  of  drugs,  describing 
their  properties,  use,  dosage,  and  tests  of  purity 
Most  nations  have  their  own  pharmacopoeia  which 
dispensers  of  drugs  are  generally  required  by  law  to 
follow  Probably  the  first  offii  ml  work  of  this  kind 
was  published  in  Nuremberg  in  1546  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  in  London  issued  by  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  1618,  one  in  Edinburgh  in  1699,  and 
one  in  Dublin  in  1807  The  lack  of  uniformity  in 
these  led  to  the  publication  m  1864  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  In  the  United  States  an  earlv 
pharmacopoeia  for  army  use  appeared  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1778  Others  soon  followed,  and  in  1820, 
as  a  result  of  a  convention  of  medical  societies  in 
Washington,  D  C  ,  the  first  national  pharmaco- 
poeia was  issued  By  the  terms  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  enacted  in  1906  this  pharmacopoeia 
became  the  legal  standard  for  the  country  The 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  (13th  re- 
vision, 1947)  is  periodically  brought  up  to  date  by  a 
committee  of  the  U.S  Pharmacopoeia!  Convention 

pharmacy  (far'musfi),  term  used  for  the  practice  of 
preparing  medicines  according  to  a  physician's 
prescription  and  also  for  an  establishment  used 
for  the  purpose.  Pharmacy  dates  from  ancient 
times  and  was  long  the  province  of  the  physician 
Probably  the  first  store  in  colonial  America  de- 
voted to  dispensing  drugs  was  opened  in  Boston  in 
1648  However,  not  until  the  18th  cent  was  the 
practice  of  pharmacy  separated  from  that  of 
medicine  The  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 
and  Science,  the  first  school  of  its  kind  in  the  New 
World,  was  founded  in  1821.  Ten  years  after  the 
formation  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
mot  formally  in  New  York  city  in  1851  The  ex- 
pansion of  modern  pharmacy  has  necessitated 
steadily  advancing  requirements  in  training  phar- 
macists. In  the  United  States,  in  1932,  the  study 
was  changed  from  a  three-year  to  a  four-year 
course.  See  C.  H.  La  Wall,  Four  Thousand  Years  of 
Pharmacy  (1927);  H.  M.  Burlage,  Fundamental 
Principle*  and  Processes  of  Pharmacy  (1944). 
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Ph»mabazu8  (farnub&'zus),  d  after  374  BO. 
Persian  governor  H«  had  an  important  satrapy 
in  Asia  Minor  under  Darius  II  and  Artaxerxes 
II.  He  supported  Artaxerxes  in  the  rebellion 
of  Cyrus  the  Younger  (401  B  C.)  Pharnabazus 
and  his  fellow  satrap,  Ttssaphernes,  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  revival  of  Persian  power  in 
the  Greek  world  by  supporting  now  Sparta,  now 
Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  and  later.  He 
collaborated  with  Conon  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  (394  B.C  )  He  was  m  command  of 
two  unsuccessful  Persian  invasions  of  Egypt 
(385,  374  B  C  ) 

Pharnaces  II  (far'nusez),  d  47  B  C  ,  king  of  Pon- 
tus,  son  of  MiTHRiPATEa  VI  In  the  Roman  civil 
war  he  overran  Colchis  and  central  Asia  Minor. 
Julius  Caesar  came  from  Egypt  and  defeated  him 
at  Zela — with  such  ease  that  he  informed  the  sen- 
ate with  the  words  "Veni,  vidi,  vici"  fl  came,  I 
saw,  I  conquered].  Pharnaces  was  killed  soon  after 
in  a  revolt 

Pharos  (fiVios,  fa'-),  peninsula,  belonging  to  Alex- 
andria, Egypt  Originally  an  island  a  short  dis- 
tance offshore,  it  was  united  to  the  mainland  by  a 
mole  constructed  hv  order  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
On  Pharos  stood  the  celebrated  lighthouse  com- 
pleted (c  280  B  C  )  bv  Ptolemv  II  which  was  in 
ancient  times  usually  included  among  the  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World  It  was  100  ft.  square  and 
perhaps  twice  as  high,  and  it  gave  its  name  to  many 
other  ancient  lighthouses  It  was  demolished  by 
earthquake  in  the  14th  cent 

Pharosh  (fa'rosh),  variant  of  PAROSH 

Pharpar  (far 'pur),  river  of  Damascus  2  Kings  5  12 
Its  identity  with  the  Awaj,  a  river  flowing  easterly 
c  10  mi  south  of  the  citv,  is  doubtful  Tho  other 
river  of  Damascus  was  the  ABANA 

Pharr  (far),  <  it\  (pop  4,784),  extreme  S  Texas, 
WNW  of  Brownsville,  founded  c  1909  In  the  irri- 
gated region  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  valley,  it 
pac  ks  and  cans  fruit  and  vegetables 

Pharsala  (far'sftlu),  ancient  city,  Thessaly,  Greece 
Near  here  in  48  B  C  ,  Julius  CAEHAK  routed  POM- 
PRY  The  battle,  also  called  Pharaaliu>  (farsa'liis) 
and  Pharsaha,  was  a  brilliant  tactical  accomplish- 
ment Luean's  Pharsalia  is  an  epic  of  the  civil  war 

Phaseah  (fuse'u),  variant  of  PAHEAH  2 

Phasehs  (fuse'lln),  ancient  seaport,  Lvcia,  S  Asia 
Minor  (now  S  Turkev)  It  was  a  colony  of  Rhodes 
Later  it  was  the  seat  of  pirates 

Phazama  (fuza'nfu),  ancient  region,  Libya,  N 
Afnc  a  It  is  the  Fezzan  todav 

pheasant  (ffi'zunt),  Old  World  game  bird,  character- 
ized bv  its  wattled  head  and  long  tail,  and  by  the 
brilliant  plumage  and  the  courtship  displays  of  the 
male  Both  the  English  pheasant,  introduced  in 
early  times  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  more  abundant  hybrids  of  this  bird  and  the 
Chinese  ring-nee  keel  pheasant  are  referred  to  in 
England  as  the  common  pheasant  The  Japanese 
pheasant  has  also  interbred  with  these  birds  The 
hybrid  ring-necked  pheasant  is  established  as  a 
common  game  bird  in  the  E  United  States  Tho 
plumage  of  the  male  is  mostly  reddish  brown  on  tho 
body  and  dark  green  with  a  purplish  sheen  on  the 
head  and  neck  The  face  is  red  and  the  neck  is 
ringed  with  white  The  adults  eat  berries,  seeds, 
young  shoots,  insects,  and  worms  and  like  rather 
open  country  with  trees,  underbrush,  and  tall 
grasses  Among  the  hardier  imported  pheasants 
are  the  golden,  the  silver,  and  the  Lady  Amherst, 
all  of  China  Tho  Reeves  pheasant  of  China  has 
central  tail  feathers  which  are  sometimes  more  than 
6  ft  long  In  the  Himalayas  are  found  the  highly 
iridescent  Impevan  pheasant  or  common  monal 
and  the  horned  pheasants  01  tragopans  The  Man- 
churian  pheasant  is  one  of  the  eared  pheasants, 
dull-colored  birds  of  the  forests  of  Tibet  and  China, 
some  of  which  are  found  at  12,000  ft  above  sea 
level  The  ruffed  GROUSE  is  sometimes  incorrectly 
called  pheasant  in  the  United  States 

Phebe  or  Phoebe  (both  fe'be)  [Gr ,  fera.  of  Phoe- 
bus], deaconess  at  Ceiuhrea.  Rom.  16.1. 

Pheidiat.  see  PHIDIAS 

Pheidippidea  (fldl'pldta).  fl.  490  B  C ,  Athenian 
courier  sent  to  Sparta  to  ask  help  when  the  Per- 
sians landed  at  Marathon  Herodotus  says  he  ran 
the  150  mi  m  two  da>s 

Phclps,  Edward  John,  1822-1900,  American  lawyer 
and  diplomat,  b  Middlebury,  Vt ,  grad  Middle- 
bury  College,  1840  He  attended  (1841-42)  Yale 
Law  School,  was  admitted  (1843)  to  the  bar,  and 
practiced  law  m  Vermont  and  later  in  New  York 
city.  He  was  second  comptroller  of  the  U  S 
Treasury  (1851-53),  U  S.  minister  to  Great  Britain 
(1885-89),  and  senior  counsel  (1893)  for  the 
United  States  in  the  arbitration  of  the  Bering  Sea 
Fur-Seal  Controversy  with  Great  Britain  He  was 
a  founder  and  president  (1880)  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  taught  law  at  Yale  after  1881 
His  Orations  and  Essays  appeared  in  1901. 

Phelps,  Samuel,  1804-78,  English  actor  and  man- 
ager He  appeared  in  the  provinces  for  some  years 
and  m  1837  established  bis  reputation  by  playing 
Shylock  at  the  Haymarket,  London.  His  repertoire 
included  major  and  minor  Shakapenan  parts,  and 
he  excelled  as  Sir  Pertinax  Macsycophant  in  Mack- 
lin's  Man  of  the  World.  He  made  a  great  001 


1631 

tion  to  the  19th-century  theater  when  he  joined  m 
opening  (1844)  Sadler's  Wells,  London,  he  was  its 
manager  in  1860-61  Here,  where  melodrama  had 
reigned,  he  and  Thomas  Greenwood  staged  Shak- 
spere  and  other  classics  with  fine  taste  and  concep- 
tion Sadler's  Wells  finally  proved  unprofitable, 
Phelps  resumed  acting  at  Drury  Lane  in  1862 

Phelps,  William  Lyon,  1865-1943,  American  teacher 
and  critic,  b  New  Haven,  Conn  ,  educated  at  Yale 
and  at  Harvard  He  taught  at  Yale  from  1892  and 
was  professor  of  English  literature  there  from  1901 
to  1933  His  enthusiasm  for  literature  led  him  to 
write  a  great  many  books  about  it,  to  conduct  a 
department,  "As  I  Like  It,"  in  Scnbner's  Maga- 
zine, and  to  lecture  widely  His  writings  include 
Essays  on  Russian  Novelists  (1911),  Browning 
(1915),  The  Excitement  of  Teaching  (1931),  and  his 
Autobiography  unth  Letters  (1939) 

Phelps,  village  (pop  1,499),  W  central  N  Y  ,  in  the 
Finger  Lakes  region,  NW  of  Geneva,  me  1855  Its 
chief  product  is  sauerkraut  It  has  gravel  and  stone 
quarries 

phenacetin  (funa'sutm),  drug  derived  from  armdo- 
phenol  and  consisting  of  colorless  crystals  onl\ 
slightly  soluble  in  water  It  is  widely  used  as  an 
antipyretic  and  to  relieve  headac  lies,  neuralgia,  and 
rheumatism 

Phemce  (fPnl'sc),  m  the  Bible  1  Same  as  Phoenicia, 
the  Byrian  coast  Acts  11  19.  2  Harbor,  S  Crete, 
probably  the  modern  Lutro.  It  was  also  called 
Phoenix  Acts  27  12 

Phemcia*  see  PHOENICIA 

Phemx  City  (fe'nTkw),  citv  (1940  pop  15,361,  1948 
spec  ml  c  ensus  pop  22, 187) ,  a  co  seat  of  Russell  co  , 
E  Ala  ,  on  the  Chuttahoochee  opposite  Columbus, 
Ga  ,  in  a  cotton  area  Textiles  and  brick  are  pro- 
duced Near  bv  is  the  site  of  US  Fort  Mitchell 
(1811-17) 

phenol    see  CARBOLIC  ACID 

phenolphthalem  (fe"n6ltha'lf-n,f6/'ncWtha'len) ,  win  to 
crystalline  substance  melting  at  2ul°C  ,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  only  slightly  HO  m  water  Chemically, 
it  is  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen 
and  is  used  widely  in  the  laboratory  as  an  indica- 
tor (i  e  ,  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  hydroxide 
or  an  acid)  because,  when  it  is  added  to  the  solu- 
tion of  an  alkali  (a  hydroxide),  a  red  coloration  re- 
sults but  when  added  to  an  acid  solution  there  is 
no  change  in  color  Tho  substance  is  obtained  by 
heating  phthalic  anhydride  with  phenol  (carbolic 
acid)  and  sulphuric  acid  It  finds  important  use  in 
medicine  as  a  laxative 

Pherecrates  (fur&'krutc'e),  fl  c  437  B  C  ,  inventive 
and  highly  esteemed  Greek  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy. 
Fragments  of  Ins  plays  are  extant 

Phi  Beta  Kappa   see  FRATERNITY 

Phichol  (fl'kol),  chief  c  aptain  of  Abimelech's  army. 
Gen  21  22,32,  2626 

Phidias  or  Pheidias  (both  fl'deus),  c.500-c  432 
B  C  ,  Greek  sculptor,  considered  the  greatest  artist 
of  ancient  Greece.  No  original  in  existence  can  be 
attributed  to  him  with  certainty,  and  no  copies 
that  give  adequate  impression  of  his  works  have 
been  found,  but  the  estimates  of  ancient  writers, 
their  descriptions  of  his  statues,  and  Ins  influence 
on  all  later  sculpture  have  secured  his  fame  His 
greatest  achievements  were  the  ATHENV  PARTHE- 
NOS  at  Athens  and  the  Zeug  m  the  temple  at  Olym- 
pia,  }>oth  colossal  figures  of  chryselephantine  work- 
manship (draperies  of  beaten  gold,  flesh  parts  in- 
crusted  with  ivory)  The  Athena,  dedicated  c  438 
B  C  ,  was  the  chief  treasure  of  Athens  The  Zeus 
was  a  benignant  and  majestic  beaided  figure  seated 
upon  a  magnificently  ornamented  throne  and  wear- 
ing a  mantle  strewn  with  sculptured  decorations 
These  two  great  conceptions  of  deity  established 
an  ideal  for  represent ations  of  godhead  that  in- 
fluenced religious  art  into  Christian  times  Which 
of  the  two  figures  was  made  earlier  is  not  deter- 
mined The  Zeus  was  counted  one  of  the  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World  Works  of  the  master's 
younger  years  include  a  colossal  bronze  Athena 
(called  the  Promachos)  and  the  Athena  Lemnia  for 
the  Acropolis,  a  chryselephantine  Athena  for  Pel- 
lone;  ApoUo  Parnopius,  and  Aphrodite  Urania  for 
Ehs  A  torso  of  Athena  in  Paris  ix  considered  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  original  handiwork  of 
Phidias  that  has  survived  Tradition  declared  him 
to  have  been  in  charge  of  the  sculptures  for  the 
Parthenon  and  other  great  works  on  the  Acropolis, 
done  for  Pericles  It  is  probable  that  they  were 
executed  from  his  designs  by  his  pupils  and  assist- 
ants Part  of  tho  fne«e  is  now  in  the  British  Muse- 
um (see  ELGIN  M  \HBLES) 

Phigalia  (flgft'leu),  ancient  citj,  Greece,  m  SW 
Arcadia.  It  gives  its  name  to  the  Phigahan 
Marbles,  a  fnece  100  ft  long  and  2  ft  high,  in  high 
relief,  representing  battles  between  the  Lapithae 
and  the  Centaurs  and  between  the  Amazons  and 
the  Greeks.  The  frieze,  since  1814  in  the  British 
Museum,  was  incorporated  m  the  great  temple  of 
Apollo  Epicunus  at  Bassae,  near  Phigalia,  the 
architect  of  which  (c  430  B  C  )  was  probably  Icti- 
nus,  who  helped  design  the  Parthenon  The  temple 
(well  preserved)  was  described  by  Pausanias. 

Philadelphia,  name  of  several  ancient  cities    One 
......  was  m  L\dia,  W  Asia  Minor  (now  W  Turkey) 

great  oontribu-     It  was  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tinolus  and  near  the 
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location  of  modern  ALAAHEHIR  It  was  founded  by 
At  talus  II  Philadelphia  of  Per  gam  urn  Earth* 
quakes  damaged  the  city  several  tunes  Here  was 
one  of  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia  (Rev  3  7) 
AMMAN  was  also  lenamed  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia.  1  City  (pop  3,711),  <o  seat  of  Ne- 
shoba  co  ,  E  central  Miss  ,  NW  of  Meridian,  in  a 
farm  area  It  IK  the  seat  of  the  Choctaw  Indian 
Agency  (1918),  which  is  the  administration  unit  for 
most  of  the  state's  Indians  2  City  (pop  1,931,334), 
HE  Pa  ,  on  the  Delaware  c  100  mi  upstream  at  the 
influx  of  the  Schuylkill  It  is  a  key  port  and  a  great 
commercial  center,  in  1940  it  was  the  third  largest 
city  in  the  United  States  The  site  was  first  occu- 
pied by  Indians,  and  in  the  17th  cent  there  was  a 
Swedish  settlement  In  1682  Philadelphia  tho 
"City  of  Brotherly  Love,"  was  founded  as  a 
Quaker  colony  by  William  PENN — hence  the  nick- 
name Quaker  City  Its  commercial,  industrial,  and 
cultural  Krowth  was  rapid  Except  for  the  British 
occupation  (Get ,  1777-June,  1778)  after  the  bottle 
of  Brandy \\ino,  it  was  the  American  capital  (see 
CONTINENTAL,  COVORKHS)  during  the  Revolution 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  new  republic,  1790-1800, 
as  well  as  the  state  capital  (to  1799)  Philadelphia 
is  connected  with  the  interior  by  the  Pennsylvania, 
tho  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Philadelphia  and 
Heading,  and  other  railroads  It  has  an  airport,  an 
excellent  harbor,  and  a  network  of  highways  The 
city  was  an  important  trading  and  manufacturing 
center  before  the  Revolution  and  now  ranks  high 
for  its  textiles,  metal  products,  and  numerous  other 
manufactures  and  for  its  printing  and  publish!  ig 
industry  A  nuc  leus  of  American  culture  in  colonial 
times  (when  among  its  prominent  citizens  was  the 
scientist  and  statesman  Benjamin  Franklin),  it  is 
fvtill  the  seat  of  many  philosophical,  artistic,  dra- 
matic, musical,  and  scientific  societies,  e  g  ,  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  U805), 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  the  scien- 
tific Franklin  Institute  (1824)  with  its  addition 
(1933),  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Memorial,  an  im- 
portant unit  of  which  is  the  Fels  Planetarium  Mu- 
sical acti-v  ities  flourish  m  the  city,  which  has  an  out- 
standing symphony  orchestra  During  the  summer 
popular  programs  ate  presented  in  the  outdoor  set- 
ting of  Robin  Hood  Dell,  a  natural  amphitheater  in 
Fairmount  Park  This,  the  largest  of  the  city's 
parks  and  one  of  tho  largest  in  the  world,  has  nu- 
merous historic  monuments  and  shrines  Here 
are  the  art  museum,  the  central  branch  of  the 
public  hbrar>,  the  Rodin  Museum,  the  aquarium, 
and  the  zoological  and  botanical  gardens  (Horti- 
cultural Hall)  In  thiH  park,  too,  are  buildings  of 
the  1870  Centennial  Exposition,  which  was  a  factor 
m  Philadelphia's  modern  development  Among 
Philadelphia's  numerous  educational  institutions 
are  the  Umv  of  Pennsylvania  (see  PENNSYLVANIA, 
UM\iuR8m  OF),  TEMPLE  UNHERSITY,  DKEXEL 
iNSTiTiiTfc,  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  Dropsie  College  for 
Hebrew  and  Cognate  Learning,  La  Salle  College, 
Chestnut  Hill  College,  St  Joseph's  College,  GIKARD 
CoLLbUfc,  (  i  RTIH  INSTITUTE  or  Music,  HVHNE- 
MANN  MEUIC  VL  COLLECJJ  ,  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege (for  men,  1825),  and  colleges  of  optometry, 
osteopathy,  pharuiac  y,  and  occupational  therapy 
Important  historic  shrines  of  Philadelphia  include 
INDEPENDENCE  HALL,  where  the  Declaration  was 
signed  and  tho  LIBERTY  BELL  is  kept,  the  neigh- 
boring Congiess  Hall,  Carpenters'  Hall,  where  the 
First  Continental  Congress  met,  the  Betsy  Ross 
House,  where,  according  to  one  story,  the  first 
American  flag  was  made,  and  Gloria  Dei  (Old 
Swedes')  Church  The  city  has  a  navy  yard  on 
League  Island  and  a  U  S  mint  The  large  city  hall 
is  a  conspicuous  building  surmounted  by  a  statue 
of  William  Penn  From  the  city  hall,  the  citv 
stretches  for  milos  Chestnut  Hill  and  GERM\N- 
TOWN  bordering  the  Wissahickon  valley  are  well- 
known  residential  sections  The  so-called  "Main 
Line"  of  the  Pennsylvania  RR  traverses  a  wealthy 
out  lying  district  See  \gnos  Reppher,  Philadelphia 
the  Place  and  the  People  (1898) ,  Christopher  Mor- 
lev,  Travels  in  Philaddphia  ( 1920) ,  Federal  Writers' 
Project,  Philadelphia  a  Guide  to  the  Nation's  Birth- 
place (1937) 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  established  m  1875 
and  charteied  m  1870  When  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia planned  to  erec  t  a  building  to  house  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  of  1876,  provision  was  made  to 
keep  the  building  permanently  occupied,  tho  Penn- 
sylvania Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art  was 
privately  established  for  that  purpose  The  name 
was  changed  in  192°.  to  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
of  Art,  and  the  present  name  was  adopted  in  1938 
Its  present  building,  also  city  owned,  was  opened 
m  1928.  The  museum  owns  many  fine  collections, 
the  outstanding  one  being  the  John  G  Johnson 
Collection  of  European  old  masters,  bequeathed  to 
the  museum  ou  the  death  of  the  owner  in  1917,  in 
the  same  field  of  art  are  the  Wilstach,  Elkms,  and 
McFadden  collections  The  Dale,  Gallatm,  and 
Stieghtz  collections  cover  contemporary  art,  and 
the  Croaier  Collection  embraces  Peisian  and  Chi- 
nese art  Connected  with  tho  museum  are  also  the 
School  of  Industual  Art  (est  1877)  and  the  Textile 
Institute  (est,  1883),  both  of  which  have  a  four- 
>  ear  study  plan. 
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PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 

Philadelphia  Orchestra,  founded  m  1900  by  Friti 
Scheel,  who  was  its  conductor  until  1907  He  was 
followed  bv  Karl  Pohhg  (1907-12)  Under  the 
leadership  (1912-36)  of  Leopold  Ktokowski  the  or- 
chestra made  tremendous  progress  and  won  wide- 
spread fame  Eugene  Ormaridj  was  appointed  per- 
manent conductor  in  1936,  but  Stokowski  contin- 
ued to  conduct  for  part  of  each  season  until  1941 
The  orchestra  made  transcontinental  tours  in  1930 
and  1937. 

Philae  (ft'le),  island,  SB  Egypt,  m  the  Nile  river 
above  the  Aswan  Dam  It  is  now  submerged  ex- 
cept from  July  to  October,  when  the  sluices  of  the 
dam  are  open  Of  its  temples,  all  dating  from  I  a  to 
Egyptian  and  classical  times  (600  B  C  -A  D  600), 
the  most  famous  was  the  temple  to  Isis,  built  by  tho 
early  Ptolemies  and  not  closed  to  pagan  worship 
until  the  reign  of  Justinian 

Philaret  or  Filaret,  Vasily  Drosdov  (both  vuse'lyS 
drtisdof  fSltiret'),  1782-1867,  Russian  prelate,  au- 
thor, and  preacher  He  became  at  chbishop  of  Tver 
and  a  member  of  the  holv  synod  in  1819  and  metro- 
politan of  Moscow  in  1826  He  long  urged  the 
abolition  of  serfdom  and  is  generally  considered  the 
author  of  the  Edict  of  Emancipation  piomulgated 
hv  ALEXANDER  II  in  1861  Philaret  also  wrote  a 
standard  catechism  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
( 'hurch. 

philately  (ftla'tule),  the  collet  tion  and  study  of  post- 
age stamps  and  of  materials  relating  to  their  his- 
toiv  arid  use  Collecting  became  a  recognised 
hobby  in  the  1860s,  the  first  printed  catalogue  was 
issued  m  1861,  the  first  album  in  1862  Scientific 
study  of  the  history  of  stamp  issue*  and  of  details 
including  watermarks,  perforations,  gum,  and  can- 
cellations dates  from  the  1860s  Collectors  today 
usually  concentrate  on  issues  of  definite  areas  (e  g  , 
the  Scandinavian  countries)  or  on  such  specialties 
as  ait -mail  or  commemorative  stamps,  stamps  de- 
picting subjects  such  as  bridges,  trades,  or  animals, 
or  covers  with  special  cachets  or  censois'  markings 
The  value  of  stamps  depends  on  rarity  and  condi- 
tion See  annual  catalogues  issued  by  the  Scott 
Publishing  Company,  E  A  Kehr,  The  Rnmance  of 
Stamp  Collecting  (1947) 

Philemon  (flle-'mun),  361-262  B  C  ,  Greek  poet  of 
the  New  Comedy  He  was  in  am  lent  times  con- 
sidered second  only  to  MENANDER  Only  frag- 
ments of  his  plays  survive 

Philemon  [Gr , -loving],  epistle  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  18th  book  in  the  usual  order  It  was 
written  by  St  PAUL  to  a  Colossiau  named  Phile- 
mon under  the  same  circumstances  as  those  under 
which  he  wrote  COLOMBIANS  One-Minus,  Phile- 
mon's fugitive  slave,  had  fallen  m  with  Paul,  who 
sent  him  back  to  hia  master  with  thi»  httle  personal 
not*,  adjuring  the  Christian  master  to  forgive  his 
slave,  liable  to  crucifixion  for  escaping  This  is  the 
shortest  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  The  addressee  is 
not  otherwise  known 

Philemon  and  Baucis  (bo'sls),  in  Greek  legend,  hus- 
band and  wife  who  survived  a  great  flood  Zeus 
and  Hermes,  visiting  the  earth  as  men,  were  re- 
fused food  and  shelter  until  Philemon  and  Baucis 
took  them  in  The  gods  sent  a  flood  which 
drowned  all  their  unkind  neighbors  After  a  long 
life  together  Philemon  and  Bam  is  died  at  the  same 
time  and  were  turned  into  trees 
Philetus  (flle'tua)  [Gr, -lovely],  Christian  de- 
nounced by  Paul  2  Tim  2  17, 
Philidor  (fl'ltdAr,  Fr  IfelMor'),  assumed  name  of  the 
Danican  family  of  French  musicians  The  out- 
standing member  of  the  family  was  Francois  Andre 
Danican  Philidor  (fnlswa'  adra'  dtineka'),  1726-95, 
chess  player  and  composer  For  many  jeans  he 
commanded  the  French  stage  with  such  operas  as 
Le  Marechal  ferranf,  Le  Diable  ei  tfuatre,  Tom  Jones, 
and  BrneHnde  In  addition  to  his  accomplishments 
m  music,  he  possessed  a  genius  for  chess  He  wrote 
Analyte  du  jeu  dea  eckeca  (1749)  and  gave  exhibi- 
tions of  simultaneous  blindfold  play  which  were  re- 
markable in  his  time 

Philip,  Saint  (fl'Hp)  (Gr  ,  -lover  of  horses],  one  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  from  Bethsaida  in  Galilee 
He  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Gospels  Mat 
10  3,  John  1  43-51 ,  6  6,7,  12,21,22,  Acts  13  He  is 
said  to  have  been  martyred  at  Hierapolis  of  Phryg- 
la  Feast  (with  8t  James  the  Less)  May  1 
Philip,  Saint,  one  of  the  seven  deacons  chosen  by  the 
Twelve  Apostles  He  is  called  also  St  Piulip  the 
Evangelist  and  St  Philip  the  Deacon  He  evangel- 
ized Samaria  and  later  converted  the  eunuch  of 
Queen  Candace  of  Ethiopia  Acts  65,  825-40, 
218-10  Feast  June  6 

Philip  or  Philip  the  Arabian  (Marcus  Julius  Philip- 
pus),  204 '-240,  Roman  emperor  (244-240)  He 
served  under  Gordian  III  against  the  Persians 
and  instigated  the  assassination  of  the  emperor  He 
concluded  a  peace  with  Persia  The  secular  games 
were  celebrated  by  him  with  splendor  to  com- 
memorate the  millennium  of  Homo  (248)  DECIUB 
was  sent  to  the  Danube  to  quell  an  insurrection  of 
the  troops,  who  forced  him  to  accept  the  purple 
and  march  upon  Italy  Philip  mot  them  near 
Verona  and  was  slain  Philip  tolerated  the  Chris- 
tians, but  probably  did  not  become  one 
Philip  1, 1062-1108,  king  of  France  (1060-1108),  son 
and  successor  of  Henry  I  He  enlarged,  by  arms 
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and  by  diplomacy,  his  small  royal  domain.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  union  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy under  a  single  ruler,  he  consistently  sup- 
ported ROBERT  II  of  Normandy  (Robert  Curt- 
hose)  In  spite  of  his  efforts,  the  royal  power  re- 
mained weak  Philip's  practice  of  simouy  and  his 
consequent  opposition  to  the  reforms  of  Gregory 
VII  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  Holy  See. 
This  conflict  was  intensified  by  Philip's  scandalous 
private  life  Philip  repudiated  lus  hrst  wife,  Ber- 
tha, daughter  of  the  count  of  Holland,  and  married, 
over  the  opposition  of  the  Church,  Betrada  of 
Mont  fort,  wife  of  Count  Folk  of  Anjou,  while  both 
Bertha  and  Fulk  woie  still  living.  Philip  was  ex- 
communicated by  Urban  II  and  Paschal  II,  but  re- 
mained defiant  until  1 104  In  lus  last  >  oai  s  his  son, 
Louis  VI,  ruled  for  him 

Philip  II  or  Philip  Augustus,  Ilb5-1223,  king  of 
France  (1180-1223).  He  began  to  rule  for  his 
fathei,  Louis  VII,  in  1179  During  his  reign,  the 
royal  domain  was  mote  than  doubled  in  size,  im- 
portant administrative  and  judicial  reforms  were 
effected,  and  the  royal  power  was  consolidated  at 
the  expense  of  feudalism.  Philip  defeated  a  coali- 
tion of  Flanders,  Burgundy,  and  Champagne 
(1181-86),  securing  Amiens,  Artois,  and  part  of 
Vermamlois  from  the  count  of  Flanders  (1 186)  He 
then  attacked  tho  English  territories  in  France 
(1187,  1188)  In  1180,  after  forming  an  alliance 
with  King  HEXIIY  Il'a  rebellious  son  Richard,  he 
compelled  Henry  to  <ede  several  territories,  in  the 
same  treaty  he  and  Hem  v  agreed  to  go  on  crusade 
In  1190,  after  Henry's  death,  Philip  and  RICHARD 
I  of  England  left  for  the  Holv  Land  (see  Cuu- 
SADES)  They  soon  quarreled,  and  after  the  cap- 
ture of  ACRE,  Philip  returned  to  France  (1191)  Ho 
formed  an  alliance  against  Richard  with  Emperor 
Henry  VI  but  was  compelled,  after  five  years  of 
warfare  (1 194-99)  to  surrender  most  of  his  annexa- 
tions However,  after  JOHN  acceded  to  the  English 
throne,  I'hihp  espoused  the  cause  of  ARTHUR  I  of 
Brittany  and  made  war  upon  John,  forcing  him 
(1204)  to  surrender  Normandy,  Brittany,  Anjou, 
Maine,  and  Tourame  He  later  also  conquered 
Poitou  In  1214,  at  Bouvmes,  Philip  defeated  tho 
allied  forces  of  John,  Emperor  OTTO  IVt  and  the 
count  of  Flanders,  France  was  now  established  as  a 
leading  European  power  In  1216-17  Philip  sent 
his  son  Louis  (later  Louis  VIII)  to  invade  England, 
Louis's  campaigns  against  the  ALBIO^NPEB  (1215, 
1219)  prepared  the  ground  for  the  annexation  of  8 
France  under  Louis  IX  Philip's  principal  reforms 
were  the  substitution  of  an  advisory  council  for  the 
household  offices  held  in  hereditary  fief  under  his 
predecessors  and  the  creation  of  a  royal  couit  of 
justice  with  investigative  powers  Great  social 
changes  occurred,  or  were  completed,  during  his 
reign  Serfdom  nearly  disappeared,  urban  com- 
munities became  prosperous  and  powerful,  com- 
merce was  stimulated  by  the  great  fairs  of  Cham- 
pagne, commoners  gamed  in  influence,  and,  though 
outwardly  maintained,  feudalism  became  out- 
moded The  new  wealth  of  the  towns  was  reflected 
in  many  improvements  and  in  the  building  of  the 
great  cathedrals,  particularly  in  Paris,  where  Philip 
had  the  streets  paved,  continued  the  construction  of 
NOTRK  DAME  DE  PARTS,  and  built  the  first  LOUVRE 
See  Achille  Luchaire,  Social  France  at  the  Time  of 
Philip  Angu«tv«  (Eng  tr  ,  1912) 
Phihp  HI  (Philip  the  Bold),  1246-85,  king  of  France 
(1270  -86).  son  of  Louis  IX  He  sec  urod  peaceable 
possession  of  Poitou,  Auvergne,  and  Toulouse  by  a 
small  cession  to  England  (1279),  married  his  son, 
later  King  Philip  IV,  to  Jeanne  of  Navarro,  thus 
bringing  about  the  first  union  of  Navarre  and 
France,  and  began  an  expedition  against  Sane  ho 
IV  of  Castile  He  invaded  Aragon  in  1285  but  was 
forced  to  retreat  and  died  on  the  march  A  weak 
man,  he  was  controlled  hrst  by  a  favorite  and  later 
by  his  family 

Philip  IV  (Philip  the  Fair),  1268-1314,  king  of 
France  (1285-1314),  son  and  successor  of  Philip 
III  He  adopted  a  policy  well  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  French  monarchy  and  particularly 
to  increase  its  revenues  He  early  attempted  to 
perpetuate  for  his  own  use  the  special  taxation  of 
the  clergy  temporarily  tolerated  by  the  Church  to 
support  the  Aibigetmian  and  Aragonese  crusades, 
Pope  BONIFACE  VIII  declared  his  hostility  to  thi& 
measure  by  the  bull  Clenae  laicos  (1206)  How- 
ever, when  Philip  forbade  the  export  of  precious 
metals,  thus  depriving  the  pope  of  his  revenues 
from  France,  Boniface  capitulated  (1297)  The 
bitterness  between  Philip  and  Boniface  was  re- 
vived by  the  arrest  (1301)  of  Bishop  Bernard  SAIB- 
«BT  For  the  first  time  in  French  history,  Philip 
convoked  the  nobihty,  clergy,  and  commons  in  a 
STATES-GENERAL,  to  hear  his  justification  of  his 
course  of  action  (1302-3),  while  the  pope  (1302) 
issued  the  bull  Unam  tanetam  in  assertion  of  his 
right  to  intervene  In  1303  Boniface  was  seised  at 
Anagm,  though  freed  bv  the  townspeople,  he  died 
shoitly  afterward  After  the  bnef  pontificate  of 
Benedict  XI,  Philip  secured  the  election  of  his  own 
c  andidate  CLEMENT  V,  who  in  1309  transferred  the 
papal  residence*  to  Avignon,  thus  beginning  the 
"Babylonian  captivity"  (see  PAPACY).  Important 
in  Philip's  subsequent  relations  with  the  Church 


was  his  persecution,  under  the  cloak  of  religious  re- 
form, of  the  KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS,  »  large  part  of 
whose  wealth  he  diverted  to  the  royal  treasury 
Other  wealthy  groups  persecuted  by  Philip  were 
the  Jews  and  the  "Lombards"  (or  Italian  bankers) 
Philip  also  debased  the  coinage.  Between  1294  and 
1296  Philip  successfully  overran  Guienne,  of  which 
Edward  I  of  England  was  duke,  in  1297  Edward 
came  to  the  defense  of  his  territories  and  a  truce 
was  arranged,  which  in  1303  became  a  permanent 
peace,  under  which  Piulip  surrendered  Guienne 
After  the  withdrawal  of  Edward  in  1297  Philip  con- 
quered Flanders,  but  the  Flemings  rose  in  rebellion 
and  defeated  him  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Cour- 
trai  (1302)  By  subsequent  treaties  Philip  was 
forced  to  reduce  his  demands  upon  the  Flemings 
Beside  the  meeting  of  1302-3  Philip  summoned  the 
States-General  m  1308  and  1314.  llis  son,  Lows  X, 
succeeded  him 

Philip  V  (Philip  the  Tall),  c  1294-1322,  king  of 
France  (1317  22),  son  of  Philip  IV  He  became  re- 
gent on  the  death  of  his  brother  Louis  X  (1316) 
On  the  death  of  Louis's  posthumous  sou,  JOHN  I,  he 
declared  that  tho  SALIC  LAW  governed  the  royal 
succession  in  France  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  direct 
male  heir,  proclaimed  himself  king  (1317).  Philip's 
reign  was  notable  for  his  frequent  consultations  of 
the  STATES-GENERAL,  his  administrative,  judici- 
ary, and  military  reforms,  and  his,  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  unify  coinage,  weights,  and  measures  In 
1321  the  lopets  and  Jews  were  persecuted  by  fanat- 
ic bands  who  accused  thorn  of  poluting  the  wells, 
the  king  had  the  bands  suppressed,  but  confiscated 
the  goods  and  money  of  the  Jews  His  brother, 
Charles  IV  succeeded  him 

Phihp  VI,  1293-1360,  king  of  France  (1328-50),  son 
of  CHARLFS  o>  VALOIS  and  grandson  of  Phihp  III 
He  succeeded  his  cousin  Charles  IV,  invoking  the 
SAI  ic  LAW  to  set  aside  both  Charles's  daughter  and 
Charles's  sister's  son,  EDWARD  HI  of  England 
However,  he  allowed  the  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre  of  Jeanne,  daughter  of  Louis  X  of  Fraiu  e 
By  the  vntoiy  of  Cassel  (1328),  he  reinstated  the 
count  of  Flanders,  who  had  been  deposed  by  his  re- 
bellious subjects  After  1337  Philip's  reign  was 
dominated  by  the  opening  phases  of  the  HUNDRED 
YI-.AHS  WAR  After  his  defeat  at  C«*c  y  (1346)  and 
the  English  capture  of  Calais  (1347),  Phihp  signed 
a  truce  which  lasted  till  after  his  death  To  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  Philip  icsorted  to  extraor- 
dinary sources  of  revenue,  including  the  sale  of 
privileges  to  provincial  assemblies,  a  general  salt 
tax,  loans,  and  the  debasement  of  tho  coinage  La-te- 
rn his  reign  I?  ranee  was  ravaged  by  the  PLAOUE  (tho 
Black  Death)  Philip  increased  tho  royal  domain 
by  the  purchase  of  Montp'felher  and  the  Dauphin6 
His  son,  John  II,  succeeded  him 
Philip  II,  382-336  B  C  ,  king  of  Macedon  (359-33G 
BC),  son  of  Amvntas  II  While  a  hostage  in 
Thebes  (307  364  BC),  he  gained  much  knowl- 
edge of  Greece  and  its  people  He  was  appointed 
regent  for  Amyntas,  young  son  of  his  brother  Pctr- 
di«a&  III,  but  seized  the  throne  for  himself,  ruth- 
lessly suppressing  foreign  and  Macedonian  opfx>- 
sition  Reorganizing  his  army  and  training  it  in 
the  effet  tive  Theban  phalanx  formation,  he  entered 
upon  an  ambitious  career  of  expansion  by  con- 
quest and  diplomacy  In  the  first  two  years 
ho  moved  eastward,  taking  over  Amphipolis  and 
the  gold  mines  of  Thrace,  where  he  founded 
Philippi  The  coasts  of  NK  Greece  were  an  old 
Athenian  preserve,  and  DKMOSTHENFS  at  Athens 
became  Philip's  chief  antagonist,  delivering  the 
first  of  the  denunciatory  Philippics  in  351  B  C. 
By  348  Philip  had  annexed  the  Chalcidice  (in- 
cluding Olynthus)  and  was  involved  in  a  war  over 
the  Delphic  oracle  between  Phocis  and  its  neigh- 
bors In  the  settlement  (346  B  C  )  Phihp  became  a 
member  of  the  Delphic  council,  with  a  recognised 
position  in  Greece  But  Demosthenes  continued 
to  agitate,  and  when  Philip  moved  to  absorb  the 
European  side  of  the  straits  and  the  Dardanelles 
(340  B  C  ),  Athens  and  Thet>es  went  to  war  with 
him  Philip  crushed  them  at  Chaeronea  (338  B  C  ) 
He  was  now  master  of  Greece  and  established  a 
federal  system  of  Greek  states  He  was  preparing 
an  attack  on  Persia  when  he  was  killed  His 
wife,  OLYMPIAS,  was  accused  of  the  murder. 
Philip's  consolidation  of  his  kingdom  and  his  re- 
duction of  Gronce  to  relative  quiet  were  the  es- 
sential background  of  the  campaigns  of  his  son, 
Alexander  the  Great  Philip  was  the  true  founder 
of  Alexander's  army  and  trained  some  of  his  best 
generals,  e  g ,  Antigonus  Cyclops,  Antipater, 
NearchuB,  Parrnemon,  and  Perdiocas  Bee  D  G 
Hogarth,  Philip  and  Alexander  of  Macedon  (1897) 
Philip  V,  238-179  B  C  ,  king  of  Macedon*  son  of 
Demetrius  II  He  succeeded  Antigonus  III  in 
221  B  C  He  won  fame  in  a  war  in  Greece  in 
which  he  sided  with  the  Achaean  League  against 
the  Spartans  and  the  Aetolians;  in  217  B.C  the 
war  ended  Phihp  tried  to  profit  by  Hannibal's 
invasion  of  Italy  to  take  the  Roman  holdings  in 
Illyria  and  made  a  treaty  With  Hannibal  after 
Cannae  (216  B.C.).  This  began  the  First  Mace- 
donian War  (213-20$  BO.),  which  ended  in  a 
draw  Philip  now  set  out  to  expand  hi  the  Aegean 
at  the  expense  of  Ptotefny  V,  and  the  frightened 
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states  of  Rhodes  and  Pergamum  coaxed  Rome  into 
the  Second  Macedonian  War  (200  BC).  Thin 
ended  when  Flamlninua  decisively  defeated  Philip 
at  CynOBC«phalae  (197  B  C  )  From  then  on  Philip 
never  opposed  the  Romans  and  was  well  paid  for 
collaborating  He  devoted  h\»  mam  efforts  to  re- 
building his  kingdom  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Perseus  See  F.  W  Walbank,  Philip  of 
Afacedon  (1940) 

Philip  I  (Philip  the  Handsome),  1478-1506,  Spanish 
king  of  Castile  (1606),  archduke  of  Austria,  titular 
duke  of  Burgundy,  son  of  Emperor  MAXIMILIAN  I 
From  his  mother,  MARY  OP  BCROUNDY,  he  inhet- 
ited  (1482)  the  Low  Countries  However,  he  was 
kept  a  virtual  prisoner  of  the  citv  of  Ghent  until 
1493,  when  he  became  nominal  govei  nor  of  the  Low 
Countries  under  his  futhei's  guardianship  He 
married  JOANNA,  daughter  of  FB.RDINAND  V  and 
Isabella  I,  who  in  1504  became  queen  of  Castile 
under  her  father's  regency  Philip  contested  Fer- 
dinand's rights  and  in  1506  became  joint  ruler  of 
Castile  with  his  wife  His  death  in  the  same  year 
acutely  aggravated  his  widow's  insanity  Ferdi- 
nand again  became  jomt  ruler  of  Castile  with 
Joanna,  while  Philip's  lomimonn  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries passed  to  his  son  (later  Emperor  Charles  V) 

Philip  II,  1527-98,  king  of  Spain,  Naples,  and  Sicily 
(1556-98)  and,  as  Philip  I,  king  of  Portugal  (1580- 
98)  He  ascended  the  throne  on  the  abdication  of 
his  father,  Kmperor  CHARIES  V,  who  had  pre- 
viously made  over  to  him  the  Low  Countries, 
Franche-Comte,  and  the  duchy  of  Milan  After 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Marv  of  Portugal,  ho 
married  (1654)  Queen  M  UIY  I  of  England  Shortly 
after  Philip's  arrival  at  London,  England  officially 
returned  to  the  Roman  Chuich  Extremelv  unpop- 
ular with  the  English,  Philip  soon  left  again  and 
took  no  pains  to  satisfy  Mary's  ardent  hope  for 
progeny  Continuing  1m  father's  war  on  Henry  II 
of  France,  he  drew  England  into  the  conflict  m 
1557  In  the  same  year  Spain  won  the  major  vic- 
tory of  Samt-Quentin,  but  in  1658  England  lost, 
Calais  to  France  After  Mary's  death  (1558), 
Philip  offered  his  hand  to  Queen  Ei  IZABETH,  but 
was  refused  The  general  pence  (see  CATKAU- 
('AMiwfcsm,  TREATY  or,  1559)  made  Spain  the 
greatest  power  of  continental  Europe  and  left  it  the 
greatest  colonial  power  in  the  world  To  maintain 
and  strengthen  this  hegemony  und  to  sec  ure  the 
tuuniph  of  the  Roman  Chunh  over  heresy  were 
the  two  immutable  objects  of  Philip's  subsequent 
policy  The  fanaticism,  inflexibility ,  and  <  ruel 
an  ogam  e  with  which  he  undertook  these  objects 
were  almost  unrivaled  in  history  Paradoxically 
Philip  began  his  c  areer  as  the  <  harnpion  of  Ca- 
tholic ism  by  malting  war  (1556-57)  on  Pope  Paul 
IV  ,  whom  ho  suspected  of  seeking  to  expel  the 
Spanish  from  Italy  It  mav  be  said  that  beginning 
with  Philip's  reign  Spam  evolved  its  individual  and 
gloomy  kind  of  Catholu  IMM,  orthodox  but  often  at 
odds  with  the  Holy  See  The  Spanish  INQUISITION 
reac  hed  the  height  of  its  power  and  ext  esses  under 
Philip  He  succeeded  in  keeping  Spurn  purely 
Catholic,  his  measures  against  tho  Moitmros  led 
to  their  revolt  (1668-71),  whjc  h  was  cruelly  sup- 
pressed The  victory  (1571)  of  his  half  brother, 
IN  OF  AUSTRIA,  over  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of 
LEPANTO  was  a  major  triumph  of  Christendom 
Elsewhere,  however,  his  policies  led  to  disaster 
His  appointment  (1567)  of  the  duque  de  ALBA  to 
replace  his  half  sister,  MARGARET  OF  PARMA,  as 
governor  of  the  mutinous  Netherlands  made  his 
name  anathema  not  only  with  Protestant  Europe 
but  with  all  those  who  valued  sanity  and  humane- 
ness The  Netherlands  (see  NKTHERLANDS  and 

NRTHRRt,ANDS,    AUSTRIAN    AND    SPANISH)    rose    in 

revolt  under  the  leadership  of  WILLIAM  THE  81- 
IENT,  Alba's  successors — RKQUEBENH,  John  of 
AiiBtna,  and  Alessandro  FARNKHF-— could  salvage 
only  the  S  Netherlands  for  Spain  The  sack  of 
ANTWERP  was  characteristic  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  war  was  conducted  In  the  meantime, 
Spain  also  interfered  unsuccessfully  in  the  war  of 
the  Catholic  LEAGUE  against  Henry  IV  of  France 
and  undertook  a  fateful  expedition  against  Eng- 
land, which  supported  the  rebels  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  which  was  challenging  Spanish  sea  pow- 
er Tho  pretext  for  Philip's  expedition  was  the  last 
will  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  before  her  exe- 
cution in  1687  disinherited  her  son  James  in  favor 
of  Philip  as  claimant  to  the  English  throne  Philip 
was  fitting  out  a  fleet  when,  m  1587,  Sir  Francis 
Drake  raided  the  port  of  Cadiz  and  intercepted  a 
Spanish  squadron  at  Cape  St  Vincent  Phihp, 
whose  "beard  had  been  singed,"  vowed  vengeance 
and  fitted  out  the  Invincible  ARMADA,  which  the 
English,  aided  by  storms,  utterly  destroyed  in 
1588  England  had  replaced  Spain  as  mistress  of 
the  seas  The  only  major  military  success  of 
Philip's  later  reign  was  the  conquest  of  Portugal, 
to  which  he  had  a  claim  as  son  of  Isabella  of  Portu- 
gal, daughter  of  Manuel  I.  When  King  Henry  of 
Portugal  died  (1680)  without  issue,  Alba  overran 
the  country  and  Philip  was  recognised  as  king  by 
the  Portuguese  Cortes  Philip's  third  wife,  EUCA- 
BBTH  or  VAMMS,  died  in  the  same  year  (1668)  as 
Philip's  son  from  his  first  marriage,  the  unfortunate 
Don  CARLOS.  His  fourth  wife,  Anne  of  Austria 
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(d.  1580),  daughter  of  Emperor  Maximilian  II, 
gave  birth  to  Philip's  successor,  Philip  III  The 
main  stage  of  Spanish  colonial  expansion  was  com- 
pleted before  Philip's  accession,  dunng  his  reign, 
however,  the  Spanish  established  colonies  and  gar- 
risons in  the  present  8  United  States  and  conquered 
the  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS  (named  for  the  king)  The 
debilitating  effects  of  depopulation,  of  colonial 
overexpansion,  and  of  the  influx  of  gold  began  to 
make  itself  strongly  felt  in  Philip's  Spam  Ameri- 
can gold  and  the  proceeds  of  an  increasingly  bur- 
densome taxation  were  engulfed  bv  Philip's  foreign 
waits  and  interventions  aim  had  to  be  supplemented 
with  loans  Phihp,  however,  worked  hard  to  in- 
crease Spanish  commerce  and  industries  (particu- 
larly the  textile  industry),  and  his  reign  saw  a 
short -li\  eel  economic  prosperity  Philip  was  not 
entirely  the  blood-thirsty  tyrant  portrayed  by  his 
contemporary  enemies  and  by  later  writers  The 
embodiment  of  the  hard-working  civil  servant  and 
bureaucrat,  he  sought  to  direct  the  destinies  of  a 
world  empire  from  the  seclusion  of  his  cabinet, 
devoting  infinite  tune  and  pains  to  the  minutest 
administrative  details,  which  he  was  unwilling  to 
delegate  In  his  workroom,  surrounded  by  the 
grotesquely  stiff  Spanish  court  etiquette — largely 
his  creation— he  was  divorced  from  contact  with 
human  reality  His  administration,  involving  over- 
powering paper  work,  was  generally  just,  fair,  and 
inhuman  His  morbid  suspic  lousness  and  authori- 
tarianism made  him  tolerant  of  mediocrity  and 
failure  (as  evidenc  ed  in  his  grac  ions  treatment  of 
MEDINA  Smcmi  0  and  vindic  live  toward  insubor- 
dination (as  m  the  case  of  Antonio  P£KKZ)  His 
court  at  the  ESCORIAL,  which  he  built,  was  the 
gloomiest  m  Europe,  yet  in  literature  and  the  arts 
his  reign  saw  the  beginning  of  the  Golden  Age, 
which  reached  its  flower  under  Philip  III  See 
biographies  and  studies  bv  W  H  Prescott  (3  \ols  , 
1866-68),  MAS  Hume  (1897),  and  J  H  Ma- 
riejol  (Eng  tr  ,  1933),  R  B  Mernman,  The  Rweof 
the  Spanish  Empire,  Vol  IV  (1934) 
Philip  III,  1678-1621,  king  of  Spam,  Naples,  and 
Sicily  (1698-1621)  and,  as  Philip  II.  king  of  Portu- 
gal (1598-1621),  son  and  successor  of  Philip  II 
His  reign  saw  the  increasing  decay  of  Spain  and 
its  empire  at  the  same  time  as  the  Golden  Age  of 
Spanish  art  and  literature  Dividing  his  time  be- 
tween bigoted  devotion  and  the  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ures, Philip  left  the  actual  government  to  hw 
favorite,  liancisco  de  LERMV  Peace  had  been 
made  with  r  ranee  by  the  Treaty  of  Vervms  (1698) 
shortly  befoie  Phihp  Ill's  accession  Peace  with 
England  followed  in  1604,  and  m  1609  a  12-year 
truce  was  made  with  the  United  Prov  of  the 
Netherlands.  In  1620,  however.  Spanish  troops 
began  to  take  part  m  the  campaign  against 
Frederick  the  Winter  King,  thus  entering  the 
Thirty  Years  War  Philip's  bigotry  was  a  factor 
in  the  final  expulsion  (1609)  of  the  MOKISTOS  from 
Spam  While  agriculture  and  trade  declined,  the 
grandees  gathered  huge  estates  in  their  hands,  and 
the  Church  prospered  with  some  9,000  monas- 
teries Culturally,  however,  Spain  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  glorious  period  whic  h  gave  the  world  C  er>  an- 
tes, Lope  do  Vega,  El  Greco,  and  Zurbaran  Philip 
III  was  succeeded  bv  hw  son,  Philip  IV  His 
daughter  was  Anne  of  Austria,  consort  of  Louis 

XIII  of  Franc  o 

Philip  IV,  1605-65,  king  of  Spain,  Naples,  and 
Sicily  (1621-65)  and,  as  Philip  III,  king  of  Portu- 
gal (1621-40) ,  son  and  successor  of  Phihp  III  His 
father's  chief  minister,  Francisco  de  LEHMA,  was 
overthrown  at  his  accession  and  was  replaced  by 
the  honest  but  unsuccessful  OLIVARES,  who  held 
power  until  1643  Spain  continued  to  decline 
politically  and  economically  War  with  the  Nether- 
lands was  resumed  m  1621  War  with  France, 
which  broke  out  in  162*2  over  the  VALTELLINA 
question,  became  a  part  of  the  Thirty  Years  War, 
it  continued,  however,  after  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia (Ib48),  became  complicated  by  Spanish 
intervention  in  the  French  1'  RONDE,  and  ended 
(1669)  with  the  humiliation  of  Spam  (see  PYRE- 
NEES, Pt,ACE  OF  THE)  The  war  gave  Portugal 
the  opportunity  to  revolt  (1640)  and  to  choose 
John  IV  as  king.  Catalonia  also  rose  and  was  long 
occupied  by  the  trench  Spain  was  obliged  to 
recognise  the  independence  of  the  United  Prov 
of  the  Netherlands  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  and 
lost  Roussillon  and  part  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands to  Fiance  at  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  His 
daughter,  Mane  Thereso,  was  married  to  Louis 

XIV  of  France    Thanks  to  the  presence  of  Velaz- 
quez at  his  court,  Phihp  was  probably  one  of  the 
most  frequently  portrayed  monarchs  in  history 
He  also  was  a  patron  of  Hubens,  Calderon  de  la 
Barca  and  Tirso  de  Molina  continued  the  great 
tradition  of  Spanish  drama  during  hia  reign    He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  II 

Philip  V,  1683-1746,  king  of  Spain  (1700-1746),  first 
Bourbon  on  the  Spanish  throne.  A  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV  of  France  and  a  younger  brother  of 
Louis,  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  was  titular  duke  of 
Aniou  before  CHARLES  II  of  Spain  designated  him 
as  his  successor,  Louis  XIV  accepted  the  Spanish 
throne  for  his  grandson  and  thus  precipitated  tho 
War  of  the  8 FAMISH  SUCCESSION  (1701-14),  which 
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reduced  Spam  to  a  power  of  the  second  rank.  The 
peace  treaties  (see  UTRECHT,  PEACE  OF)  left  Spain 
its  colonial  empire,  but  forced  it  to  cede  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  Sardinia,  Milan,  and  Naples 
to  Austria  and  Sicily  to  Savoy  Philip  kept  the 
Spanish  throne  but  was  obliged  to  introduce  the 
Salic  law  of  succession  in  order  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  a  personal  union  with  France  For 
having  sided  with  Philip's  chief  rival  in  the  war, 
Aichduke  Charles  (later  Emperor  Charles  VI), 
Philip  deprived  Catalonia,  Aragon,  and  Valencia 
of  most  of  their  autonomous  privileges  Of  weak, 
indolent,  and  melancholy  disposition,  Philip  was 
during  hut  whole  life  dominated  by  women  At 
first  the  princesse  des  URHINH,  lady  in  waiting  to 
Philip's  first  consort,  Maria  Lima  of  Savoy,  dom- 
inated his  court  and  made  French  influence  para- 
mount In  1714  Philip  married  ELIZABETH  FAH- 
NkBE,  who  took  complete  possession  of  her  hus- 
band's policy  and  who  was  in  turn  dominated  bj 
the  chief  minister,  Cardinal  ALBEROKI  The 
queen's  and  Albcrom's  attempt  at  reconquering 
the  former  Spanish  territories  in  Italy  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  QL  VDRLPLE  ALLIVNCE  in  1718,  to 
which  Spam  had  to  submit  in  1720  The  purely 
dynastic  policy  of  Spain  contuiued  throughout 
Philip's  reign  and  was  successful  so  far  as  the  house 
of  BOURBON  was  c  one  erned  In  the  War  of  the 
POLISH  SUCCESSION  (1733  35)  Naples  and  Sicily 
passed  to  Don  Carlos  (later  Charles  III  of  Spain), 
son  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth,  in  the  War  of  the 
AUSTRIAN  SUCCESSION  (1740-48)  Parma  and  Pia- 
conza  passed  to  Charles's  younger  brother  Philip 
Spanish  entry  into  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession was  preceded  (1739)  bv  the  outbreak  of 
the  \V  ar  of  JENKINH'S  EAR  with  Great  Britain. 
During  Philip's  reign  the  first  franco-Spanish 
i  VMILY  COMPACT  was  concluded  (1733)  Philip 
was  succeeded  by  ierdmand  VI,  hia  son  by  Maria 
Luisa 

Philip,  half  brother  of  Herod  Antipas,  called  Philip 
Herod  He  was  the  first  husband  of  Herodias,  who 
divorced  him  to  marry  Herod  Antipas  Bee  HEROD, 
dynasty 

Phihp.  d  A  D  34,  tetrarc  h  of  Ituraea,  son  of  Herod 
the  Great  He  was  perhaps  the  ablest  of  the  HEROD 
dynasty  Luke  3  1 

Philip  (King  Philip),  d  1676,  Indian  leader  in  the 
most  important  Indian  war  of  New  England,  chief 
of  the  Wampanoag  Indians,  son  of  MASHASOJT  His 
Indian  name  was  Metacom,  Metacomet,  or  Po- 
metacom  Upon  the  death  (1662)  of  his  brother, 
Alexander  (Wamsutta),  whom  the  Indiana  sus- 
pected the  English  had  murdered,  Philip  became 
sachem  and  maintained  peace  with  the  colonists 
for  a  number  of  years  Hostility  developed  over 
the  steady  succession  of  land  c  essions  forced  on  the 
Indians  by  their  growing  dependence  on  English 
goods  Suspicious  of  Philip,  the  English  in  1671 
questioned  and  fined  him  and  demanded  that  the 
Wampanoag  surrender  their  arms  In  1675  a 
Christian  Indian,  who  had  been  acting  as  an  in- 
former to  the  English,  was  murdeied,  probably  at 
Philip's  instigation  Three  Wampanoags  were  ac- 
cused of  the  murder  and  were  executed  Indian 
resistance  was  fired  b\  this  act,  and  King  Philip's 
War  began  The  Indians  made  sudden  raids  on  the 
border  settlements,  towns  were  burned  and  many 
whites,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  slain  Un- 
able to  draw  the  Indians  into  a  major  battle,  the 
English  resorted  to  similar  methods  of  warfare  m 
retaliation  The  first  attacks  were  about  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  but  eventually  the  rest  of  the  Now 
England  colonies  were  involved  The  Wampanoag 
and  the  Nipmuck  were  the  principal  tribes  leading 
the  attack,  but  they  were  assisted  by  the  Narra- 
gansett,  especially  after  that  tribe  was  attacked  by 
the  colonists  A  massac  re  near  Deerfield  in  the 
autumn  of  1675  was  one  of  the  beat -known  inci- 
dents of  tho  war  Philip's  cause  began  to  dec  line 
when  he  made  a  long  journe)  west  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  secuio  aid  from  the  Mohawk  In 
1676  the  Narraganaett  were  completely  defeated 
and  their  chief,  Canon  chet,  was  killed  m  April  of 
that  year,  the  Wampanoag  and  Nipmurk  were 
gradually  subdued  Philip's  wife  and  son  wore  cap- 
tured, and  he  was  killed  by  an  Indian  in  the  service 
of  Capt  Benjamin  Church  after  his  hiding  place 
at  Mt  Hope  (Bristol,  R  I)  was  betrayed  His 
body  was  drawn  and  quartered  and  his  head  ex- 
posed on  a  pole  in  Plymouth  The  war,  which  was 
extremely  costly  to  the  colonists  m  men  and  money, 
resulted  in  the  practical  ox  termination  of  tribal 
Indian  life  m  S  New  England  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  fur  trade  The  New  England  Confedera- 
tion now  had  the  way  completely  clear  for  white 
settlement  bee  G  M.  Bodge,  Soldiers  in  King 
Philip's  War  (1891,  3d  ed  ,  1906) ,  G.  W.  Ellis  and 
J.  E,  Morns,  King  Philip's  War  (1906),  J.  T. 
Adams,  The  Founding  of  New  England  (1921). 

Philip  Augustus:  see  PHILIP  II,  king  of  France. 

Philiphaugh  (fl'llp-hdkh).  mansion  and  estate  on  the 
Yarrow,  Selkirkshire,  Scotland,  W  of  Selkirk.  Near 
here  David  Leslie  and  the  Covenanters  defeated 
Montroae  in  a  battle  m  1646 

Phihp  Nen,  Saint  (n&'re).  1515-95,  Italian  reformer, 
b  Florence.  His  original  name  was  Jb  ilippo  Bomolo 
do'  Neil  From  boyhood  he  was  religious,  but  he 
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always  cultivated  an  air  not  of  asceticism  but  of 
kindness,  good  humor,  and  urbanity.   In  1533  be 
went  to  Home,  leaving  bis  money  at  borne    In  his 
first  years  at  Home  he  studied,  then,  c  1637,  he 
sold  his  books  and  gave  the  moiie>  to  the  poor    He 
was  supported  by  a  Florentine  whose  sons  he  tu- 
tored lie  now  devoted  his  time  to  working  among 
the  people  of  Rome,  visiting  the  sick,  and  frequent- 
ing crowded  places  to  talk  to  people  about  the  need 
of  religion    In  1548,  with  his  confessor,  he  founded 
the  Confraternity  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  to  care 
for    pilgrims    and    convalescents      He    preached 
(though  still  a  lav  man)  with  great  success  at  the 
exercises  of  the  society    In  1551  he  was  ordained 
He  went  to  the  Church  of  San  Girolamo,  where  the 
priests  conducted  city  missionary  work   St   Phil- 
ip's confessional  was  constantly  frequented,  and 
his  informal  meetings  for  men  and  boys  wrought  an 
access  of  religion  in  Rome    So  great  was  his  per- 
sonal effect  on  individuals  of  every  class  that  he  is 
called  the  Apostlo  of  Home     He  built  an  oratory 
over  the  church  and  conducted  exercises  with  ver- 
nacular prayers  and  hjimis  for  the  people.    Con- 
certs of  sacred  mwuc  were  also  included,  and  from 
these  the  oratorio  derives  its  name     He  accepted 
besides  his  place  at  San  Girolamo  the  rectorship  of 
the    Florentine    Church    of    San    Giovanni    and 
founded  an  oratory  there    His  community  of  secu- 
lar priests  was  canomcally  established  in  1576,  this 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Congregation  of  the  ORA- 
TORY   In  1593  he  resigned  his  position  as  superior 
of  his  community     Besides  the  extraordinary  re- 
vivification of  the  faith,  he  is  credited  with  exten- 
sion of  vernacular  services  and  of  the  exposition  of 
the  Sacrament     Feast    May  26     See  Theodore 
Maynard.  Mystic  in  Motley  (1946) 
Phihp  of  Hesse  (he'sS,  hg'su,  hea),  1504-67,  land- 
grave of  Hesse  (1509-67),  champion  of  the  Refor- 
mation, called  Philip  the  Magnanimous    Dec  lared 
of  age  in  1518,  he  soon  displaced  his  warlike,  cru- 
sading disposition  in  helping  to  suppress  the  Peas- 
ants'  War  (1525)      He  embraced   Protestantism 
(1524)  and,  after  vainly  trying  to  reconcile  Luther 
and  Zwingli,  signed  the  Augsburg  Confession  (see 
CUBED)     As  a  leader  of  the  Protestant  princes, 
Philip,  in  1531,  with  the  elector  of  Saxony  and 
others,  formed  the  SCHMALKALDIC  LFAC.UE  to  op- 
pose Emperor  Charles  V      He  founded  the  first 
Protestant  university   (Marburg,    1527)   and  did 
much  to  advance  Lutheranism,  but  the  scandal 
following  his  bigamous  marriage  (1540),  which  had 
been  reluctantly  sanctioned  bv  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthon,  led  him  to  make  peace  with  Charles  in 
1541     However,  in  1546,  after  winning  MAURICE 
of  Saxony  from  Philip's  camp,  the  emperor  turned 
on  the  Schmalkaldic  League  arid  ciushed  it  (1547) 
at  Muhlberg     Philip  was  impiisoned  until   1552 
and  emerged  a  broken  man    In  1567  ho  divided  his 
lands  among  his  four  sons  (see  HESSF) 
Philip  of  Swabia  (swa'bSu).  c  1177-1208   German 
king  (1198-1208)     After  the  death  (1197)  of  his 
brother,  Emperor  HEVRY  VI,  he  attempted  to  se- 
cure the  succession  of  his  infant  nephew,  the  later 
Emperor  FREDERICK  II,  but  he  finally  consented, 
for  the  sake  of  the  house  of  HOHENSTVWEN,  to  his 
own  election    Shortly  afterward  a  minority  of  the 
princes  elected  OTTO  IV  king    Philip  was  supported 
by  the  majority  of  primes  and  by    Philip  II  of 
France,  while  Otto  could  depend  on(\  on  a  few  tra- 
ditionally Guelphic  nobles  and  on  his  uncle,  RICH- 
ARD  I  of  England      Though  successful  at  first, 
Philip's  cause  was  weakened  when  Pope  INNOCENT 
III  declared  (1201)  for  Otto  and  absolved  Philip's 
vassals  from  their  oath  of  fealty     However,  the 
year  1204  marked  a  turn  in  Philip's  favor,  with  his 
capture  (1200)  of  Cologne,  the  war  was  virtually 
ended     Negotiations  with  the  pope  had  resulted 
in  a  satisfactory  settlement  when  Philip  was  mur- 
dered by  a  private  enemy     Otto  IV  was  elected 
his  successor     Philip  had  married  the  B.yzantme 
princess  Irene,  daughter  of  Emperor  ISAAC  II 
When   AJexius  III   deposed    (1195)   and   blinded 
Isaac,  Isaac's  son  Alexius  (later  Emperor  ALEXIUS 
IV)  sought  refuge  and  aid  from  his  brother-m-law, 
Philip  of  Swabia.    It  has  been  widely  held  that 
Philip  used  this  appeal  as  a  pretext  for  persuading 
the  leaders  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  (see  CRUBADKB) 
to  attack  Constantinople  and  thus  to  embarrass 
Innocent  III,  on  whom  he  wished  to  force  a  recon- 
<  ihation    There  is,  however,  no  direct  evidence  to 
support  this  view 

Philippe  Egalite' :  see  ORIGANS,  Louis  PHILIPPE  JO- 
SEPH. DUC  D' 

PhilippevUle  (fgtepvel'),  city  (pop  40,647),  NE 
Algeria,  a  port  oti  the  Mediterranean  Sea  It  was 
founded  by  the  French  in  1838  on  the  site  of  a 
Carthaginian  colony,  Rusicada,  later  a  flourishing 
port  under  the  Romans.  Philippeville  is  the  port 
for  Constantino.  It  handles  chiefly  agricultural 
products 

Phihppi  (fiirpl),  ancient  city,  E  Macedonia.  It  was 
founded  (358  or  367  B.C.)  by  Philip  II  of  Macedon 
Near  here  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  in  which 
Octavian  (Augustus)  and  Antony  defeated  (42 
B  C  )  Brutus  and  Cassius  It  was  the  scene  of  St 
Paul's  first  preaching  in  Europe;  the  epistle  to  the 
Phihppians  was  addressed  to  the  church  here. 
Acts  16  12,  20  6,  1  Thess  2  2 
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Phlllppi  (futt'pe,  fl'lunS),  city  (pop.  1,955),  co  seat 
of  Harbour  co..  N  W  Va  ,  on  the  Tygart  and  8  of 
Fairmont,  settled  c.1780  An  early  battle  of  the 
Civil  War  was  fought  here,  June  3, 1861  Alderson- 
Broaddus  College  is  here 

Phihppians  Hip -),  epistle  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  1 1th  book  in  the  usual  order.  It  was  written  by 
St  PAUL  from  captivity  in  Rome  (AD  c  60)  to  the 
Christians  of  Philippi  (Macedonia)  The  letter 
thanks  them  and  congratulates  them  on  the  whole- 
some state  of  the  community  It  is  more  like  an 
ordinary  letter  than  any  other  epistle  because  of  its 
careless  arrangement  and  its  pleasant,  intimate  air 
Some  of  the  most  eloquent  of  St  Paul's  lines  are 
here,  e.g.,  on  his  motives  (1  21-26),  on  humility 
(2  1-11),  on  the  Christian's  joy  and  fear  (2  12-18), 
on  renunciation  for  Christ  (3  7-16) 
Philippics  (iW'pIks)  [Gr  ,  -of  Philip],  a  series  of  three 
denunciations  of  PHI  UP  II  of  Macedon  by  DBMOS- 
THENEH  The  scathing  polemics  of  CICERO  against 
Marc  ANTONY  are  also  called  Philippics 
Philippine  Islands  (fl'Upeii),  group  of  some  7,000 
islands  and  rocks  off  SE  Asia,  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, constituting  the  republic  of  the  Philippines 
(proclaimed  on  July  4,  1946,  total  land  area  1 14,830 
sq  mi  ,  1948  pop  19,234,182)  QUEZON  CITY,  near 
the  metropolis  of  MANILA,  on  LLZON,  officially  be- 
came the  capital  in  1948  Other  important  centers 
are  Cebu,  011  CFBU,  Z*.MBOANUA  and  DAVAO  on 
MINDANAO,  Jolo,  on  Jolo  in  the  SULU  ARCHIPELA- 
GO, and  ILOILO,  on  FANAY  The  islands,  extending 
1,152  mi  in  the  SW  Pacific  S  to  the  Celebes  Sea 
and  688  mi  E  from  the  Pacific  to  the  China  Sea, 
are  comprised  in  three  natural  divisions — the 
northern,  which  me  ludes  Luzon  and  MINDORO,  the 
central,  occupied  by  the  Vis  WAN  ISLANDS,  and 
the  southern,  containing  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu 
Archipelago  Politically,  the  republic  is  divided 
into  51  provinces  The  largest  islands,  in  order  of 
their  size,  are  Luzon  (40,420  sq  mi ),  Mindanao, 
SAMVR,  NKOROS,  P \LAWAN,  Panav,  Mindoro, 
LEYTE,  Cebu,  BOHOL,  and  MABBAT&  (1,262  sq 
mi )  Foi  the  most  part  the  Philippines  are  of  vol- 
canic origin,  being  the  higher  portions  of  a  partly 
submerged  mountain  mass  However,  some  islands 
are  overlaid  with  coral,  and  many  of  the  small 
southern  islands  and  rocks  are  wholly  of  coral 
formation  AH  islands  and  rocks,  irrespective  of 
size,  whit  h  projee  t  above  sea  level  at  high  tide 
are  me  luded  in  tho  total  land  area,  even  though 
over  i.OOO  of  them  remain  unnamed  Only  about 
400  of  the  islands  are%permanently  inhabited  Most 
of  the  larger  islands  are  traversed  by  mountain 
ranges,  with  Mt  Apo  (9,690  ft  )  on  Mindanao  the 
highest  peak  Extensive  c  oa-stal  plains,  wide  val- 
levs,  volcanoes,  mineral  springs,  and  hot  springs 
further  characterize  the  larger  islands  Of  the 
man>  navigable  rivers,  CAC,AY\N  on  Luzon  is  the 
largest,  there  are  ulso  large  lakes  on  Luzon  and 
Mindanao  The  Philippines  are  entirely  within 
tho  tropical  zone  Manila,  with  a  mean  daily 
temperature  of  79  5°F  ,  is  typical  of  the  climate  of 
the  lowland  areas  throughout  the  group — warm, 
humid,  and  enervating  The  highlands,  however, 
have  a  bracing  c. lunate,  e  g  ,  BAOUIO,  the  summer 
capital,  on  Luzon,  has  a  mean  annual  temperature 
of  64°F  The  seasons  generally  fall  into  two  periods, 
that  of  the  northeast  monsoon,  which  brings  ram 
to  the  eastern  c  oasts  of  the  islands,  and  that  of  the 
southwest  monsoon,  whu  h  marks  tho  rainy  season 
on  the  western  roasts,  some  areas  have  as  much 
as  250  in  of  rainfall  a  year  Rainfall  in  the  southern 
islands,  however,  is  evenly  distributed  over  tho 
year,  and  this  region  is  not  in  the  typhoon  belt, 
which  embraces  the  rest  of  the  islands  With  their 
tropical  climate  and  naturally  fertile  soil,  much  of 
which  is  still  uncultivated,  the  Philippines  are  pre- 
dominantly agricultural  Rue  and  corn  (which 
cover  the  largest  areas),  abacd  (Manila  hemp), 
coconuts  (from  which  are  derived  coconut  oil  and 
copra),  sugar  cane,  and  tobacco  are  the  chief 
crops,  and  sugar,  copra,  abaca,  and  tobacco  are  the 
principal  exports  Rubber,  quinine,  kapok,  and 
the  lurabang  nut  (for  tung  oil)  are  raised  on  a  small 
scale,  but  the  produ<  tion  of  all  c  ould  be  profitably 
increased  Cotton,  coffee,  and  citrus  and  other 
tropical  fruits  are  also  readily  grown,  but  as  yet 
have  no  significant  markets.  Wishing  is  a  common 
occupation,  and  the  Sulu  archipelago  is  noted  for 
its  pearls  and  mother-of-pearl  The  raising  of 
carabao  (used  in  rice  c  ultivation),  cattle,  pigs,  and 
goats  is  important  to  the  economy  The  islands 
nave  one  of  the  world's  great  stands  of  commercial 
timber  and  abound  in  mineral  resources  (many  of 
which  are  unexploited) — gold  (which  has  been 
mined  for  centuries),  iron,  bituminous  coal  (of  an 
inferior  quality,  however),  chronnte,  and  manga- 
nese Copper,  silver,  lead,  platinum,  sulphur, 
molybdenum,  asbestos,  and  zinc  are  also  found,  but 
are  not  mined  so  extensively.  Industrially  the  na- 
tion is  still  in  its  infancy,  most  of  the  factories  are 
in  Manila.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  number 
of  mountain  and  forest  inhabitants  of  Negrito, 
Negroid,  or  undetermined  blood,  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  belong  to  the  Malay  group  and  are 
known  as  Filipinos  The  Filipinos,  living  mostly  in 
the  lowlands,  constitute  the  only  Christian  nation 
in  thin  part  of  the  world.  Roman  Catholicism,  a 


heritage  from  their  Spanish  conquerors,  is  pro- 
fessed by  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  people,  and 
there  are  an  estimated  1,000,000  Aghpayans,  mem- 
bers of  the  Philippine  Independent  Church,  a  na- 
tionalistic offshoot  of  Catholicism  (see  AOLIPAY, 
GRBOOBIO),  Mohammedans,  concentrated  on  Min- 
danao and  the  Sulu  Archipelago  (see  Mono), 
pagans  and  persona  not  belonging  to  any  organized 
religious  group,  and  Protestants  are  the  next  most 
numerous  The  Christian  Filipinos  of  all  sects  are 
divided  into  eight  groups  differing  from  each  other 
in  habitat,  speech,  and  other  cultural  elements 
Largest  of  these  groups  are  the  Visayan,  in  the  Visa- 
yan  Islands,  the  TAGALOO,  native  to  the  eight 
provinces  adjacent  to  Manila,  and  the  Ilocano,  of 
NW  Luzon  Indonesian  and  Mongoloid  elements 
have  been  blended  with  the  dominant  Malay 
strain  m  almost  every  one  of  the  eight  groups 
Much  has  been  made  of  the  language  barrier  as  an 
element  of  national  disunity  The  Visayan,  Taga- 
log, Ilocano,  and  other  languages  are,  it  is  true, 
different  from  one  another,  a  Visayan  is  unable  to 
converse  with  a  Tagalog  unless  he  resorts  to  English 
or  Spanish  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  those  languages 
are  so  similar  (they  are  all  in  the  Malayo-Polyne- 
sian  linguistic  group)  that  any  Filipino  can  easily 
learn  the  speech  of  groups  other  than  his  own  The 
Philippine  government's  solution  to  the  problem 
has  been  to  adopt  Tagalog  as  tho  basis  of  the  new 
national  language  A  considerable  number  of  Fili- 
pinos speak  English,  and  Spanish  is  still  spoken 
by  a  much  smaller  number  The  first  Malayans 
to  reach  the  Philippines  represented  an  early  and 
crude  epoch  of  Malayan  culture,  which  has  ap- 
parently survived  to  this  day  among  certain  groups 
such  as  the  IGOROT  Later  came  the  invasions  of 
Malayan  tribes  with  more  highly  developed 
material  c  ulturos  The  first  Europeans  to  visit 
(1521)  the  Philippines  were  those  in  the  world- 
circling  Span itli  expedition  led  by  the  Portuguese 
Ferdinand  MAC.ELLAN  Other  Spanish  expeditions 
followed,  including  one  from  New  Spain  (Mexico) 
under  Lopez  do  Villalobos,  who,  in  1542,  named 
the  islands  Las  Felipmas  for  the  infante  Philip, 
later  Philip  II  However,  Spanish  conquest  of  tho 
Filipinos  did  not  really  begin  until  1564,  when 
another  expedition  from  New  Spam,  commanded 
by  Miguel  LuPkz  DB  LEQABPI,  arrived  He  was  a 
pacificator  as  well  as  a  conqueror,  and  Spanish 
hegemony  was  aoon  established  over  many  small 
independent  communities  which  before  had  known 
no  central  rule  This  weak  political  and  social  or- 
ganization was  doubtless  a  strong  factor  in  the 
comparatively  easy  c  onquest  eff ec  ted  by  a  handful 
of  courageous  Spanish  soldiers  When  the  Spanish 
came,  the  political  and  soVial  unit  among  the  Fili- 
pinos was  the  baranguy,  a  small  community  of 
from  30  to  100  families,  whu  h  still  survives  m  the 
islands  as  the  barrio  At  the  head  of  each  baranguy 
was  a  chief  known  as  the  datn  Tho  barangays  were 
grouped  together  in  tiny  federations,  sometimes 
headod  by  a  single  chief  whose  power  occasionally 
extended  over  a  whole  small  island  More  often, 
however,  such  a  realm  extended  only  a  few  miles, 
and  all  those  outside  it  were  at  least  foreigners  and 
very  often  enemies  Warfare  was  frequent,  Magel- 
lan was  killed  supporting  one  Filipino  chief  against 
another  There  were  three  classes  freemen,  who 
did  not  pay  tribute  to  the  datoa  but  served  them  in 
honorable  ways,  freedmen  or  liberated  slaves,  who 
owed  the  dotoe  heavy  debts  of  service  which  were 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
slaves  (most  numerous)  Agru  ulture  and  fishing 
were  the  chief  occ  upations  Settlement  was  sparse, 
compared  with  today,  and  this  too  figured  m 
Spain's  success,  in  which  missionaries — Augustm- 
lans,  Franciscans,  Jesuits,  and  Dominic  atis — ac- 
tording  to  the  traditional  Spanish  colonizing  pat- 
tern, played  a  role  as  vital  as  that  of  the  soldiers. 
The  Filipinos  (except,  of  course,  the  Moros)  were 
impressed  by  aud  took  readily  to  Catholicism, 
while  the  friars  in  turn,  impressed  by  this  lively, 
intelligent  people,  were  all  the  more  zealous  for 
their  conversion  Tho  Filipino  languages,  especial!  v 
Tagalog,  with  a  syllabary  supposedly  showing  the 
influence  of  Hindu  culture  (other  groups  also  had 
syllabaries) ,  particularly  intrigued  the  more  sc  hol- 
arly  friars  By  1571,  when  Lopez  de  Legaspi 
established  the  Spanish  city  of  Manila  on  the  site 
of  a  Moro  town  he  had  conquered  the  year  before, 
the  Spanish  foothold  in  the  Philippines  was  secure, 
despite  the  opposition  of  the  Portuguese,  eager  to 
maintain  their  monopoly  on  the  trade  of  the  Orient 
Manila  repulsed  the  attack  of  the  Chinese  pirate 
Lunahong  in  1574.  For  centuries  before  the  Span- 
ish arrived  the  Chinese  had  traded  with  the  Fili- 
pinos, but  evidently  none  had  settled  permanently 
in  the  islands  until  after  the  conquest.  Chinese 
trade  and  labor  was  of  great  importance  m  the 
early  development  of  the  Spanish  colony,  but  the 
Chinese,  never  quite  looked  on  with  favor,  came 
to  be  feared  and  hated  because  of  their  increasing 
numbers,  and  in  1603  the  Spanish  slew  thousands 
of  them  (later,  there  were  lesser  massacres  of  the 
Chinese).  The  Spanish  governor,  made  an  actual 
viceroy  in  1589,  ruled  with  the  advice  of  the  power- 
ful royal  audiencia.  There  were  frequent  uprisings 
by  the  Filipinos,  who  resented  the  UNOOMIENDA 
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system.  The  Spanish,  however,  bejond  grouping 
the  barangays  into  pueblos  or  towns  headed  by  the 
former  dates,  left  the  old  social  order  of  the  Fili- 
pinos virtually  untouched  Tho  religious  orders, 
which  established  schools  and  hospitals  in  addition 
to  pursuing  their  missionary  activities,  were  each 
made  dominant  in  a  particular  area  By  the  end 
of  the  16th  cent  Manna  had  become  a  leading  com- 
mercial center  of  tho  Far  East,  carrying  on  a 
flounshing  trade  with  China,  India,  and  the  East 
Indies.  The  Philippines  supplied  some  wealth  (in- 
cluding gold)  to  Spam,  and  the  ru  hly  laden  galleons 
going  their  way  between  tho  inlands  and  New  Spam 
were  the  object  of  attack  by  English  freebooters 
There  was  also  trouble  from  other  quarters,  and 
the  period  from  1600  to  1663  was  marked  by  c  on- 
tmual  wars  with  the  Dutch,  laving  the  foundations 
of  their  rich  empire  in  the  East  Indies,  and  with 
Moro  pirates  After  the  English  defeat  of  tho 
Spanish  Armada  (1588),  Spam  went  into  a  slow 
decline,  and  the  period  1063-1762  m  the  Philip- 
pines has  been  called  "a  centurv  of  obscurity  "  The 
islands,  becoming  profitless  to  Spain,  were  little 
more  than  gieat  missionary  establishments,  di- 
rec  tod  by  tho  religious  orders  In  the  great  Euro- 
I>ean  wars  of  the  18th  cent  ,  the  Philippines  played 
a  small  part,  and  Manila  was  held  from  1762  to 
1764  b>  the  British,  who  failed  to  make  other  gams 
in  the  islands  One  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
tho  Spanish  faced  was  the  subjugation  of  the  war- 
like Moros,  who  continued  to  harass  the  other 
1'ihpinos  Intermittent  campaigns  wero  conducted 
against  them  but  without  conclusive  results  until 
the  middle  of  tho  19th  cent  As  the  power  of  the 
Spanibh  Empire  waned,  the  orders  (the  Jesuits,  ex- 
pelled from  the  islands  at  the  same  tune  thev  wero 
ousted  from  Spain  and  the  other  Spanish  colonies 
in  the  late  18th  cent  ,  returned  in  tho  19th  cent  ) 
took  more  and  more  of  a  guiding  hand  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  acquired  great  amounts  of  propertv  It 
was  opposition  to  the  power  of  the  clergy  that  in 
large  measure  brought  about  the  rising  sentiment 
for  mdependenc  e  This  movement  was  led  by  .lose 
Ru\i,  and  the  "Young  filipmos"  The  Cuban 
crisis  helped  to  precipitate  revolt  in  the  islands, 
which  became  particularly  violent  after  the  ex- 
ec ution  of  Ri/al  (1896)  Erniho  Ac.i  INU  DO  was  the 
leador  of  tho  Filipino  forces,  and  he  achieved  con- 
siderable success  before  a  peace  was  patched  up 
w  ith  Spam  This  did  not  last  long,  for  tho  insurgents 
accepted  American  aid  when  tho  SPINIHH- AMERI- 
CA VN  WAR  broke  out  One  of  tho  most  notable  inci- 
dents of  the  war  was  the  victory  of  Admiral  George 
DtWEY  in  Manila  Bay  (1898)  American  forces 
under  Gen  Woslcy  MERRITI  invested  Manila  while 
Agumaldo  led  a  now  msurrec  tion  The  Expectation 
of  the  Filipinos  was  that  thev  would  be  given  im- 
mediate independence,  and  AgumaJdo  established 
a  republic.  Instead,  the  treaty  that  closed  the 
war  transferred  tho  Philippines  from  Spain  to  the 
United  States  Agumaldo.  at  this  turn  of  events, 
led  a  revolution  against  tho  United  States  which 
flared  high  in  1899,  but  subsided  to  guerrilla  war- 
fare, and  was  prac  ticall>  ended  w  hen  Gen  1*  redone  k 
1'  bNHTON  captured  Agumaldo  in  1901  The  islands 
were  subdued,  but  the  question  of  the  independence 
of  the  Philippines  remained  a  burning  issue  m  the 
politics  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  m  the 
islands  The  various  administrations  in  the  United 
States  made  efforts  to  reac  h  some  solution  satis- 
factory in  both  lands  Tho  first  of  these  was  the 
Taft  or  Philippine  Commission  sent  out  in  1900 
\Vilham  Howard  TAI-T  was  made  governor  general, 
and  ho  endeavored  by  a  "Philippines  for  the  Fili- 
pinos" policy  to  ingratiate  American  rule  with  the 
natives,  who  were  given  a  share  in  the  government 
His  Republican  successors  more  or  loss  followed  hia 
lead  in  the  following  years,  pursuing  a  conserva- 
tive course  with  most  attention  devoted,  as  in 
Cuba,  to  tho  development  of  material  improve- 
ments Education  also  saw  great  development  with 
occupational  instruction  stressed  Tho  result  was 
increasing  prosperity  and  »  readjustment  of  eco- 
nomic life  m  the  Philippines  Though  compara- 
tively little  American  capital  was  invested  m  island 
industries,  American  trade  bulked  larger  and  larger 
until  the  Philippines  became  almost  entirely  do- 
pendent  upon  the  exportation  of  sugar,  coconut  oil, 
abaca,  and  other  products  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  islands  became  an  important  market  for 
American  merchants  The  establishment  of  free 
trade  by  the  act  of  1909— expanded  in  1913 — was 
the  <  hief  force  in  increasing  this  movement  toward 
the  economic  dependence  of  the  islands  The  Demo- 
crats  had,  as  a  general  rule,  favored  in  their  plat- 
forms a  liberal  pohcv  m  the  Philippines  leading  to 
almost  immediate  independence,  and  the  governor 
general  appointed  bv  President  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Francis  Burton  Harrison  (1913-21),  instituted  a 
new  regime  Its  most  important  change  was  the 
rapid  replacement  of  American  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  Filipinos  Self-government  was  im- 
mediately increased,  and  the  U.  S  Congress  set  up 
a  legislative  body  in  the  Philippines  to  consist  of  a 
senate  and  a  house  of  representatives  with  almost 
all  members  elected  by  popular  vote.  A  new  Or- 
ganic Act  was  created  by  the  Jones  Bill,  which 
promised  independence  m  general  terms  (proposals 
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of  independence,  in  two  or  m  four  years  were  stricken 
from  the  bill)  This  act  bestowed  a  much  greater 
share  of  self-government  and  completely  reorgan- 
ized Philippine  affairs  In  Harrison's  administra- 
tion the  government  also  launched  many  state- 
capitalistic  schemes  (the  Philippine  National  Bank, 
the  National  Development  Company,  and  the 
Manila  RR)  and  rnacfe  efforts  to  reform  and  im- 
prove agriculture  The  shortcomings  of  some 
of  the  departments,  now  under  Filipino  officials, 
led  to  severe  critic  ism  When  the  Republicans  re- 
gained power  m  tho  United  States,  Gen  Leonard 
WOOD  was  appointed  governor  He  felt  that  tho 
self-government  sc  homes  were  inefficient  and  to 
a  large  extent  suspended  Filipino  activities  in  the 
admmistiation,  supplanting  them  with  a  somi- 
militarv  rule  Meanwhile  new  elements  had  greatly 
altered  the  Philippine  problem  A  large  number  of 
Americans  had  been  led  on  economic  grounds  to 
oppose  the  U  S  tenure  of  the  islands ,  labor 
leaders  objec  ted  to  the  disturbing  effec  t  of  the 
admission  of  I'lhpino  labor  into  tho  United  States 
without  hmdramo,  tho  Ameru  an  growers  of  sugar 
and  Arneru  an  investors  in  the  Cuban  sugar  industry 
felt  the  pressure  of  competition  from  dutv-fiee 
Philippine  sugar,  various  other  business  groups 
also  found  themselves  injured  bv  the  free  trade 
with  the  Philippines  Filipino  leaders,  once  clamor- 
ing for  independence,  had  also  realized  the  tremen- 
dous shock  a  separation  from  the  United  States 
would  give?  ec  onomic  life  in  the  inlands  and  sought 
for  a  compromise  that  would  bring  independence 
without  rum  Wilson  had  sent  out  a  commission 
to  tho  Philippines  and  the  Wood-Forbes  Commis- 
sion had  been  sent  out  by  President  Warren  G 
Harding  before  Wood  was  made  governor  general 
The  reports  of  these  commissions  were  of  some 
weight  in  tho  alteration  of  government  The  report 
of  ( \>1  Carmi  A  Thompson  sent  out  b>  President 
Calvin  Coohdge  (1926)  recommended  a  delav  in  the 
granting  of  Philippine  independence,  and  after 
Wood 'a  death  Governor  General  Henry  L  STIMHOV 
(1927-29)  somewhat  allayed  tho  storms  raised 
among  the  Filipinos  hv  Wood's  administration  In 
tho  administration  of  Dwight  1'  DAVIS  (1929-32), 
however,  the  feeling  in  Congress  veered  sharply  to- 
ward tho  granting  of  immediate  mdopendenc  e,  and 
the  Hawos-Cuttmg  Act  (1932)  provided  for  tho 
complete  independence  of  the  islands  in  1945  after 
10  years  of  independence  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
United  States  President  Herbert  C  Hoover,  per- 
haps influenced  b\  the  report  of  Secretary  of  War 
Patrick  J  Hurley,  who  went  to  the  islands  in  1931, 
maintained  that  the  bill  left  the  United  States  with 
some  responsibility  but  no  power  and  vetoed  it 
It  was  passed  over  his  veto  (1933)  It  had  been 
drawn  up  with  the  aid  of  a  commission  from  the 
Philippines,  but  Manuel  L  Qi  tron.  the  leader  of 
the  dominant  Nationalist  party  ,  opposed  it,  par- 
tially because  of  its  threat  of  Amenc  an  tariffs 
against  Philippine  produc  ts  but  principalK  because 
of  tho  provisions  leaving  naval  bases  in  American 
hands  The  Philippine  legislature  rejec  ted  the  bill 
and  new  arrangements  had  to  be  made  Another 
Democ  rat,  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  had  taken 
office  in  the  United  States  and  a  new  governor 
general,  Frank  MUKPHY,  in  tho  Philippines  before 
an>  satisfac  tory  arrangement  was  made  Under  the 
Tydmgs-McDuffie  Independence  Act  (1934).  the 
form  of  government  of  the  Philippines  was  changed 
in  1935  A  constitution,  approved  by  President 
Roosevelt  (March,  1935),  was  accepted  bv  the 
Philippine  people  in  a  plebiscite  (Ma>)  In  Sept , 
1935,  Quezon  was  elected  president,  and,  at  the 
time  of  his  inauguration  (Nov  15,  1935),  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Philippines  was  formally  estab- 
lished The  islands  began  a  10-yoar  transition 
period  of  c  ontroiled  autonomy ,  with  the  with- 
drawal of  American  sovereignty  and  the  establish- 
ment of  complete  mdepcndenc e  to  take  place  on 
Julv  4,  1946  Murphy  became  the  first  American 
high  commissioner,  he  was  succeeded  (1937)  by 
Paul  V  McNiiTT,  Francis  B  SAYRB  replaced 
McNutt  m  1939  Filipinos  expressed  concern 
about  the  economy  of  an  independent  Philippines, 
and  the  U  S  Congress  adopted  (1939)  legislation 
to  cushion  the  anticipated  economic  blow  Amend- 
ments to  the  constitution,  approved  bv  a  plebiscite 
(June,  1940)  and  by  Roosevelt  (Dec  ,  1940),  per- 
mitted the  president  to  succeed  himself  (formerly 
prohibited),  changed  the  presidential  term  from 
six  to  four  years,  and  made  bu  amoral  the  unicam- 
eral  assembly  Quezon  was  returned  to  office  m 
elections  of  Nov  ,1941  To  develop  defensive 
forces  against  possible  aggression,  Gen  Douglas 
MACARTHUR  was  brought  to  the  islands  as  military 
adviser  m  1935,  and  the  following  year  he  became 
field  marshal  of  the  Commonwealth  army  The 
expansion  of  this  army,  as  well  as  of  the  Philippine 
Dept  of  the  U  S  arrm  ,  was  accelerated  as  tension 
increased  in  the  Far  East  In  Julv,  1941,  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  Philippines  were  organized  into 
the  U  S  Army  of  the  Far  East,  under  the  command 
of  MacArthur.  War  came  suddenly  to  the  Philip- 
pines on  Dec  8  (Dec.  7,  US  time),  1941,  when 
Japan  attacked  without  warning  On  that  day  sur- 
prise air  attac  ks  on  airfields  near  Manila  destroyed 
most  of  the  US.  aircraft,  leaving  the  Japanese 
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bombers  free  to  wrec  k  Cavite  naval  base  (Dec  10) 
The  Japanese  landed  at  Aparn  (Dec  10),  Vigan 
(Dec  10),  and  Legaspi  (Dec  12)  A  landing  at- 
tempt at  Lmgayen  Gulf  was  repulsed  (Dec  13). 
but  the  Japanese  returned  in  great  force  (Dec  22) 
and,  jotned  by  the  forces  landed  at  Vigan,  pushed 
down  the  central  Luzon  plain  toward  Manila 
MacArthur'fl  scattered  defending  forces  (90,000 
troops,  four  fifths  of  them  Filipinos)  were  forced  to 
withdraw  Manila  was  de(  lared  an  open  <  ity  (Dec 
261 ,  but  the  Japanese  disregarded  the  dec  laration 
and  bombed  the  city  mercilessly,  Manila  was  oc- 
cupied Jan  2,  1942  MaoArthur  withdrew  to 
BATAAN  peninsula  Outnumbered,  starving,  and 
plagued  with  disease,  the  gallant  Allied  force  stood 
off  the  enemy  for  months  Mac  Arthur,  ordered  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  go  to  Australia,  left  Bataan 
March  11,  officials  of  the  Philippine  government 
(headed  by  President  Quezon  and  Vice  President 
Sergio  OBMFNA)  also  left  and  eventually  came  to 
the  United  States  Jonathan  M  WAINWRIGHT  re- 
mained in  command  Bataan 's  exhausted  36,000- 
man  garrison  sui  rendered  on  April  9  Wainwright 
fought  on  from  the  island  of  CORHRC.IDOR  until 
May  6,  1942,  when  he  surrendered  with  11,500 
troops  In  tho  meantime  tho  Japanese  had  invested 
tho  other  islands  of  the  Philippines,  and  with  the 
fall  of  Oorregidor  onlv  guerrilla  resistance  remained 
Under  the  Japanese,  the  surrendered  fighters  fared 
harshly  The  survivors  of  Bataan  were  subjected 
to  a  brutal  "death  march"  in  which  thousands  per- 
ished Soldiers  and  <  ivilians  alike  were  crowded 
into  concentration  camps  under  intolerable  condi- 
tions and  subjected,  in  many  cases,  to  inhuman 
treatment  Japan's  efforts  to  win  native  loyalty 
found  expression  in  the  establishment  (Oct  14, 
1943)  of  the  "Philippine  Republic,"  with  Jose  P 
Laurel,  former  supreme  court  justice,  as  president 
The  puppet  government,  however,  gamed  little, 
support  from  tho  people  Guerrilla  resistance, 
organized  and  coordinated  by  U  S  army  and  Phil- 
ippine officers,  continued  in  the  interior  The  stage 
was  set  for  tho  return  of  the  Americans  to  the 
Philippines  by  conquests  in  the  Pacific,  culminat- 
ing in  the  seizure  (1944)  of  the  Caroline  Islands  and 
the  Marianas  Islands  The  Philippines,  defended 
by  some  500,000  Japanese  troops,  offered  numerous 
invasion  points  U  S  planes  hammered  Mindanao 
for  months  before  the  Americans  surprised  the 
Japanese  bv  landing  the  U  S  6th  Army  at  Levte, 
in  the  heart  of  the  islands,  on  Oct  20,  1944  \Vith 
the  invasion  forces  were  the  officers  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commonwealth,  headed  by  President  Osmefia 
(who  had  succeeded  Quezon  on  the  latter's  death, 
Aug  1,  1944),  the  Philippine  government  was 
established  at  Tacloban,  Levte,  on  Oct  23  The 
invasion  of  Levte  was  a  huge  and  masterful  am- 
phibious operation  which  gained  a  swift  and  secure 
beachhead  The  Japanese,  however,  poured  thou- 
sands of  troops  into  Leyte,  and  the  fighting  was 
bitter  Success  hinged  on  the  ability  of  the  U  S 
navy  to  prevent  heavv  Japanese  reinforcements 
and  to  protect  the  American  suppb  lines  Tho 
decisive  naval  battle  called,  variouslj  ,  the  battle  of 
Levte  Gulf  and  the  second  battle  of  the  Philippine 
Sea  took  place  Oct  2J-26,  1944  The  battle  re- 
sulted in  a  (front  U  S  vie  torj  It  was  fought  in 
three  general  areas  in  Sungao  Strait,  off  Samar, 
and  off  Cape  Engafio  In  the  course  of  the  four-day 
battle  the  .Japanese  navy  was  so  badly  depleted 
that  never  again  was  it  capable  of  offering  con- 
certed opposition  to  the  ITS  forces  On  Dec  15 
Mindoro  was  invaded,  and  bv  the  end  of  Dec  , 
1944,  Mac  \rthur  announced  that  Levte  was  won 
Luzon  was  invaded  at  Lmgayen  Gulf  bv  the  I  S 
Oth  Army  (Jan  Q,  1945),  at  Habit  B«v  b>  the  U  S 
8th  Armv  (Jan  29),  and  at  other  points  U  S 
forces  pushed  down  the  central  Luzon  plain 
Manila  was  taken  in  February  The  Japanese  con- 
tinued to  fight  for  months  in  the  mountain*  of 
Luzon  and  at  Davao,  Mindanao  On  Julv  5,  1945, 
MacArthur  announced  that  "all  the  Philippines 
are  now  liberated  "  The  Japanese  lost  o\  or  425,000 
troops  in  dead  alone  in  the  Philippines,  U  S  casual- 
ties included  some  12,000  dead  and  over  42,000 
wounded  Thousands  of  U  S  and  Philippine  pris- 
oners were  liberated,  it  was  partly  on  their  testi- 
mony that  Japanese  Generals  Yamashita  and 
Homma  and  other  war  criminals  were  later  tried 
and  convicted  MacArthur  had  turned  over  tho 
civil  government  to  Osmefia  on  Fob  27,  1945  B> 
September  all  military  rule  had  ended  The  Philip- 
pine congress  met  on  June  9,  1945,  for  the  first 
time  since  its  election  in  1941.  In  Sept ,  1945,  the 
Commonwealth  ratified  the  United  Nations 
Charter  The  Philippine  economy  was  c  ompletely 
dislocated  because  of  the  war,  and  unrest  in  the 
islands  resulted  m  violence  by  restless  guerrilla 
fighters  in  October.  Fear  of  impending  economic 
disaster  should  the  islands  be  cut  adrift  from  the 
United  States  as  well  as  a  vigorous  struggle  for 
political  power  m  the  Philippines  fostered  demands 
both  that  the  liberation  date  be  advanced  and  that 
it  l>e  postponed.  Osmefia's  leadership  was  chal- 
lenged (Jan  ,  1940)  when  one  wing  (now  tho  Lib- 
eral party)  of  the  Nationalist  partv  nominated  for 
president  Manuel  ROXAS,  who  defeated  Osinena  in 
April  On  April  30,  1946,  President  Harry  S  Tru- 
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man  signed  bills  providing  for  free  trade  with  the  eled  after  Vergil's  Georgics.  Philips  was  one  of  the 
Philippines  for  eight  years  following  independence,  first  poets  to  turn  to  nature  for  his  subject  matter, 
with  graduated  tariff  increases  for  20  years  there-  and  Cyder  is  the  best  example  of  this  tendency, 
after,  and  setting  up  a  rehabilitation  fund  Inde-  Philips,  Katherine  Fowler,  1632-64,  English  poet 
!>endence  came  as  scheduled  on  July  4,  1946,  when  and  letter  writer.  She  was  founder  and  "Matchless 
Truman  issued  a  proclamation  recognizing  the  Onnda"  of  the  Society  of  Friendship,  a  literary 
independence  of  the  Philippines,  and  the  new  re-  group  whose  members  assumed  romantic  names, 
public  was  inaugurated  with  impressive  ceremonies  Her  correspondence  with  Sir  Charles  Cottrell  was 
at  Manila  Filipino  tios  with  the  United  States  published  as  The  Excellent  Letters  of  Onnda  to  Pali- 
were  hardly  severed,  however  In  a  national  archus  (1705,  augmented  ed  ,  1729)  See  P.  W. 
plebiscite  (March,  1947)  Filipinos  voted  to  grant  Souers,  Matchless  Onnda  (1931). 
the  United  States  equal  trading  rights  until  1974  m  Phihpsburg.  1  City  (pop  1,304),  co.  seat  of  Granite 
-  .  ...  .  -  .  Co,  W  Mont,  NW  of  Butte,  settled  1866,  inc.  1890 


return  for  $620,000,000  in  U  S  rehabilitation  funds 
(the  measure  also  pegged  the  Philippine  peso  at  2 


Silver  and  manganese  are  mined  here   S  Industrial 


to  1  US   dollar  until  1974)     In  that  month  also  borough   (pop    3,963),  central  Pa,  in  the  Alle- 

Prestdent  Roxas  and  US    Ambassador  McNutt  ghenies  SE  of  Clearfield,  laid  out  1797.  me    1804 

signed  a  99->  ear  troatv  guaranteeing  the  U  S  mill-  Metal  products  and  bituminous  coal  wo  produced 

tarv  and  naval  bases  in  the  islands  and  a  five-year  Philipse,  Frederick  (fl'lfps),   1626-1702,  merchant 


military  assistance  pact  With  their  losses  in  the 
Second  World  War  estimated  at  1,000,000  dead 
and  $6,000,000,000  ui  property  destroyed,  the 
Filipinos  could  well  use  U  S  assistance  The  Huk- 
baJahap  guerrillas  (Huks)  of  central  Luzon  became 
a  <  onstont  source  of  trouble  at  the  end  of  the  war 
President  Roxas,  charging  that  the  Huks,  led  bv 
Luis  Taruc,  were  linked  to  the  Communist  party, 
outlawed  them  in  March,  1948,  but  they  continued 


and  landowner  in  colonial  America,  b.  Holland  He 
went  (1647)  with  his  family  to  New  Amsterdam, 
where  he  became  wealthy  as  a  merchant.  He 
bought  (1672)  a  large  estate,  Philipse  Manor,  and 
later  erected  a  church  and  also  Castle  Phihpse  on 
the  site  of  North  Tarrytown,  N  Y  His  town  house 
in  New  York  city  was  confiscated  by  the  New  York 
state  government  in  the  American  Revolution  (see 
MORRIS,  ROGER) 


their  raids  In  April,  1949,  Aurora  Quezon,  widow  Philipse  Manor  or  Philipsburgh  Manor,  colonial  es- 
of  the  Filipino  leader,  was  one  of  13  people  killed  tate  of  Frederick  Philipse,  confirmed  by  a  royal 
in  a  Huk  ambush  On  Roxas's  death  m  April,  1948,  chaitcr  (1693),  extending  from  the  present  North 
Vice  President  Elpidio  Q FIRING  became  president,  Tarrytown,  N  Y  ,  to  the  present  Youkers,  with  the 

Hudson  on  the  west  and  the  Bronx  nv 


and  in  a  bitterly  contested  election  in  Nov ,  1949, 
he  defeated  Josfe  P  Laurel  for  a  full  four-year  term 
See  K  H.  Blair  and  J  A  Robertson,  ed  ,  The  Phil- 
ippine Island*,  1493-1898  (55  vola  ,  1903-9,  Vol 
LIII,  Bibliography) ,  C  H  Cunningham,  The  Au- 
dumcia  »it  the  Spanish  Colonies  as  Illustrated  by  the 
Auchfncia  of  Manila  (IJ83-1»JO)  (1919),  A  L 
Kroeber,  People  of  the  Philippines  (1919),  D  P 
Barrows,  History  of  the  Philippine*  (rev  ed  ,  1924), 
Moorfield  Storev  and  M  P  Lichauco,  The  Con- 
quest of  the  Philippines  by  the  Unit<d  States,  1898- 
1926  (1926),  O  L  Kirk.  Philippine  Independence 
(1936)-  W  L  Schurz,  The  Manila  Galleon  (1939), 
Camiho  OSIHS,  The  Filipino  Way  of  lafe  (1940) , 
J  R  Hayden,  The  Philippines,  a  Study  in  Na- 
toonal  Development  (1942),  Catherine  Porter,  Crisis 
in  the  Philippines  (1942),  W  C  Forbes,  The  Phil- 
ippine Islands  (1945,  revised  and  abndged  from 
two-volume  ed  of  1928) ,  R  G  Hamsworth  and 


...   .___    .....  ._    ver  on  the 

east  At  Yonkers,  on  the  Nepperhan,  Pmlipse  built 
a  null  and  a  manor  hall  (c  1682),  the  permanent 
family  seat  The  manor  passed  into  British  and 
American  hands  d unrig  the  Revolutionary  War, 
soon  after,  a  New  York  mei chant  bought  it,  m  1868 
Yonkers  purchased  it,  making  it  the  village  hall 
The  state  now  owns  the  surrounding  ground  and 
the  manor  hall,  where  historical  collections  are  dis- 
played Fredenck  Phihpse  also  built  (c  1683)  a 
mill  and  a  manor  hall,  Castle  Philipse,  the  northern 
family  seat,  at  North  Tarrytown,  on  the  Pocantico 
It  was  ultimately  united  with  the  Yonkers  manor 
hall  under  one  administration  until  the  Revolution, 
after  which  it  went  through  seveial  hands  and 
numerous  changes  In  1943,  aftei  restoration  to  its 
original  appearance  by  the  Histoucal  Society  of 
the  Tarry  towns,  it  became  a  permanent  museum 


.       .     and  shrine  of  colonial  Dutch  life 

R  T  Moyer,  Agricultural  Geography  of  the  Philip-  Philip  the  Arabian:  see  PHILIP,  Roman  emperor. 

pines  (1945),  K   K  Kurihara,  Labor  in  the  Philip-  Philip  the  Bold:  see  PHILIP  III,  king  of  *  ranee 

pine  Economy  (1946),  P    E    Abelarde,  American  Philip  the  Bold,  1342-1404,  duke  of  Burgundy,  a 

Tariff  Policy  toward'  the  Philippine,  189#-194t>  younger  son  of  King  JOHN  II  of  France    He  fought 

(1947);   David   Bernstein,    The    Philippine  _btorjj  at  Poitiers  (1356)  and  shaied  his  father's  captivity 


(1947);  Blue  Book  First  Anniversary  of  the  Repub-  in  England,  then  was  successively  made  duke  of 

be  of  the  Philippines  (1947)  Touraine  (1360)  and  duke  of  Burgundy  with  the 

Philippines,  University  of  the,  mainly  at  Manila,  co-  •     -  -  --  -— • 

educational,  state  controlled,  founded    1908      It 
includes  at  Manila  colleges  of  education, 


, _._  ,  engineer- 
ing and  business  administration,  law,  liberal  arts, 
medicine,  pharmacy,  and  veterinary  science, 
schools  of  dentistry,  fine  aits,  and  hygiene  and 
public  health,  and  a  music  conservatory  An  agri- 
cultural college  is  at  Laguna,  junior  colleges  are  at 
Vigan  and  Cebu 

PhiUppopous:  see  PLOVDIV,  Bulgaria. 

Philippsburg  (fe'Hpsbotwrk),  Fr  Philippsbourg.  town 
(pop  3,567),  N  Baden,  near  the  Rhine  It  was  on 
important  German  fortress,  situated  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  bishops  of  Spej  er  lu  the  Thirty  Years 
War  it  was  held  by  the  Swedes  and  then  bv  the 
French,  but  was  taken  (Io34)  by  tho  imperials,  the 
French  under  Cond£  recaptured  it  in  1644,  and  the 


rank  of  first  peer  of  France  (1363)  In  1369  he  mar- 
ried Margaret,  heiress  of  Flanders  With  his 
brothers,  Philip  was  appointed  by  King  Charles  V 
as  regent  for  Charles  VI,  soon  after  the  young 
king's  accession  (1380)  he  became  the  virtual  ruler 
of  France  In  1382  he  brought  about  an  expedition 
against  the  Flemish  rebels  under  Philip  van  ARTB- 
VELDi'  ,  defeating  them  at  Roosebeke,  and  in  1384 
he  inherited  Flanders  from  his  fathei-m-law 
Philip  retired  to  his  duchy  at  the  beginning  of 
Charles  VI's  personal  rule  (1388),  but  he  returned 
to  prominence  at  the  appearance  of  the  king's  mad- 
ness (1.492)  and  became  the  chief  rival  for  power  of 
the  king's  brother  Louis  d'ORLl&ANs  Their  rivalry 
was  accentuated  by  their  different  policies  toward 
England  and  toward  the  papacy  Philip's  son, 
JOHN  THE  FEARLESS,  inherited  the  quarrel 


_______________  ______  ____  .  ________________  __  .....  __  , 

Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  gave  France  the  right    Philip  the  Pair,  see  PHILIP  IV,  king  of  Franco 

to  garrison  the  place     Lost  (1(575)  in  the  Dutch    Philip  the   Good,    139b-1467,   duke  of   Burgundy 


Wars,  the  fortress  was  ceded  by  France  in  the 
Treaty  of  Nijmegen  (1678-79),  was  retaken  by  the 
French  in  1688,  arid  was  again  reded  in  the  Treaty 
of  Ryswick  (1697)  Custuie  took  it  (1792)  m  the 
French  Revolutionary  Wars,  and  in  1800  Emperor 
Francis  II  yielded  the  fortress  to  the  French,  who 
razed  it 

Philips,  Ambrose,  16 75?- 174 9,  English  author,  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge  A  sot  of  his  pastoral  poem? 
was  published  m  tho  1709  edition  of  Jacob  Tonson's 
miscellany,  which  also  included  pastorals  by  Pope 
This  led  to  a  famous  quarrel  between  the  two,  oc- 
casioned by  the  veiled  ridicule  of  Philips' s  pastorals 
in  an  article  written  by  Pope  for  the  Guardian 
Philips  became  friendly  with  Swift,  wrote  The  Dis- 
irest  Mother  (1712),  a  play  taken  from  Racine,  and 
started  (1718)  the  Freethinker,  a  periodical  imitat- 
ing the  Spectator  He  went  to  Ireland  (1724)  as 
Archbishop  Boulter's  secretary,  sat  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  became  (1733)  a  judge,  and  returned 


(1419-67).  son  of  John  the  Fearless  After  his 
father  was  murdered  he  formed  (1419),  an  alliance 
with  Henry  V  of  England  He  was  a  party  to  the 
Tioatv  of  Troves  (1420,  see  TROYES,  TREATY  or) 
and  aided  Henry  in  establishing  English  rule  in 
France  However,  the  discontent  of  his  subjects, 
English  interference  in  Hauiaut,  and  the  death  of 
his  English  wife  finally  led  him,  in  return  for  im- 
portant concessions,  to  make  peace  with  Charles 
VII  of  France  in  the  Treaty  of  Arras  (1435,  see 
ARRAS,  TREATY  OF)  Philip  more  than  doubled  his 
territory  by  acquiring — through  marriage,  treaty, 
conquest,  and  purchase — Hainaut,  Holland,  Zee- 
land,  Friesland,  Brabant,  Limburg,  Namur,  Lux- 
embourg, Liege,  Cambrat,  and  numerous  other 
cities  His  power  brought  him  into  conflict  with 
Charles  VII  he  attempted  to  win  influence  by  ran- 
soming Charles  d 'ORLEANS,  supported  for  a  time 
the  rebellious  nobles  in  the  PBAOUJ-KJK,  and  gave 
asylum  to  the  dauphin  (later  Lotus  XI)  when 


to  London  in  1748.    Henry  Carey  gave  him  the     Louis  was  in  revolt  against  his  father.   In  1463  he 
nickname  "Namby-Pamby    because  of  some  of  hia     was  forced  to  return  some  of  his  lands  to  Louix  XI. 

Philip  was  often  involved  m  difficulties  with  his 
Flemish  subjects,  notably  in  the  revolt  of  Ghent 
(1448-53).  In  1453  he  took  ft  vow  to  go  on  crusade, 
but  this  project  was  never  realised.  Philip's  court 
was  the  most  splendid  in  the  Western  Europe  of  his 
time  Ho  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  CHARLES  THE 


juvenile  poems  See  his  poems  (ed  with  introduc- 
tion by  M  G  Segar,  1937) 

Philips,  John,  1676-1709,  English  poet  One  of  the 
few  men  to  use  blank  verse  in  the  age  of  the  couplet, 
he  wrote  an  imitation  of  Milton,  The  Splendid 
Shilling  (1705),  which  was  highly  praised  by  Addi- 
son  Phihpa's  Blenheim  (1709),  written  as  a  Tory 


BOLD 


reply  to  Addison's  Campaign  (1705),  was  a  failure    Philip  the  Handsome:  see  PHILIP  I,  Spanish  king  of 

His  blank-verse  Cyder  (1708),  describing  the  eulti-     Castile 

vation  of  apples  and  the  pressing  of  cider,  is  mod-   Philip  the  Tall:  see  PHILIP  V,  king  of  France. 


PhflJstia  (fflfe'tyu).  ancient  region  of  8W  Palestine, 
comprising  »  fertile  plain  extending  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  including  a  portion  of  8  Canaan.  The 
five  chief  cities,  Gaza,  Ashkelon,  Ashdod,  Ekroa, 
and  Gath,  strategically  located  on  the  great  com- 
mercial route  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  formed  a  con- 
federacy. The  first  three  were  on  the  coast,  and  of 
these  Ga*a  retains  importance  in  modern  times 
Ekron  and  Gath  were  inland,  In  the  Bible  the 
great  Hebrew  antagonists  of  the  Philistines  are 
SAMSON,  SAUL,  and  DAVID.  They  were  independ- 
ent at  the  time  of  AMOS,  and  the  Jews  never 
really  conqueied  them  Phiustia  was  laid  under 
tribute  bv  Assyria,  and  the  invasion  of  Palestine  by 
SBNNACHEHIB  was  brought  on  by  Heaekiah's  im- 
prisonment of  the  Assyrian  faithful  tributary,  the 
king  of  Ekion  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Philistines  originated  in  Crete  See  A.  R.  Burn, 
Minoans,  Philistines,  and  Greeks  (1930) 
Phillip,  John,  1817-67,  Scottish  genre  painter  Ho 
traveled  in  Spam  and  is  best  known  for  his  paint- 
ings of  Spanish  life,  such  as  La  Gloria  (National 
Gall ,  Edinburgh)  His  Gossips  at  the  Well  is  in  tho 
Metropolitan  Museum 

Phillips,  Samuel,  1752-1802,  American  educator  and 
statesman,  b  North  Andover,  Mass  ,  grad  Har- 
vard, 1771.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
provincial  congress  (1775-80)  and  a  delegate  to  the 
state  constitutional  convention  (1779-80)  and 
served  in  the  state  senate  (1780-1801),  except  for 
one  year  He  is  best  known,  however,  as  the 
founder  of  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  at  Andovor  (opened 
1778),  a  leading  preparatory  school  for  boys  His 
uncle,  John  Phillips,  the  founder  of  PHII  i  IPS  EXK- 
TKH  ACADEMY,  provided  financ  lal  backing  Shortly 
after  his  inauguration  (1801)  as  lieutenant  governor 
of  Massachusetts  he  died  See  C  M  *ueas,  An 
Old  New  England  School  (1917) 
Phillips,  Stephen,  1868-1915,  English  poet  and  dram- 
atist His  best-known  works  arc  the  poetic  dramas 
Paolo  and  Francesca  (1900),  Herwl  (1901),  and 
Ulysses  (1902) 

Phillips,  Ulnch  Bonnell,  1877-1 934,  Ameru  an  his- 
torian, b  La  Grange,  Ga  ,  grad  Uiuv  of  Geoigia 
(B  A  ,  1807,  M  A  ,  1899),  Ph.D  Columbia,  1902 
After  teaching  lustory  at  the  Umv  of  Wisconsin 
(1902-8),  he  be<  ame  professor  of  history  and  politi- 
cal science  at  Tulano  Umv  (1908-11)  and  then 
professor  of  American  history  at  the  Umv  of 
Michigan  (1911-29)  and  at  Yale  (19J9-34)  His 
doctoral  dissertation ,  Georgia  and  State  Right* 
(1902),  received  the  Justin  Winsor  Prize  fiom  the 
American  Historical  Association  Ati  authority  on 
the  ante-bellum  South,  he  wrote  A  Histoiy  of 
Transportation  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  tidt  to  ISttO 
(1908),  The  Life  of  Robert  Toombs  (1913),  American 
Negro  Slavery  (1918),  Life  and  Labor  in  the  Old 
South  (1929),  and  The  Course  of  the  South  to  Setf*. 
won  (posthumous,  1939)  Phillips  also  edited  Plan' 
tation  and  Frontier  Documents,  1649-1  tiftS  (2  vols  , 
1909)  and  The  Correspondence  of  Robert  Toombs, 
Alexander  H  Stephens,  and  HowtU  Cobb  (19H) 
Phillips,  Wendell,  1811-84,  American  reformer  and 
orator,  b  Boston,  grad  Harvaid  (B  A ,  1&31, 
LL  B  ,  1834)  Although  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1834,  Phillips,  a  "proper  Bostonian"  of  first 
rank,  hod  sufficient  income  to  abandon  his  law 
practice  and  devote  his  life  to  fighting  for  causes  in- 
imical to  the  interests  of  his  class  Revolted  by  the 
mobbing  (1835)  in  Boston  of  Wilhara  Lloyd  GAR- 
RISON and  prodded  by  his  brilliant  young  wife,  tho 
former  Ann  Teny  Greene,  he  entered  full  swing 
into  the  abolitionist  crusade  His  eloquent  protest 
(1837)  in  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  assassination  of  the 
abolitionist  editor  Elijah  P.  LOVEJOY  marked  the 
beginning  of  his  long  and  distinguished  careen  as  a 
lecturer  Phillips  frequently  contubuted  to  the 
Liberator  and,  like  its  publisher,  refused  to  iden- 
tify his  abolitionism  with  any  political  party  He 
also  followed  Garribon  in  other  causes,  notably 
woman's  lights,  but  never  advocated  nonresist- 
ance.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  World  Anti-Slavery 
Convention  in  London  (1840),  opposed  the  Mexi- 
can War  and  the  annexation  of  1  exas,  came  to  ad- 
vocate the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  arouued 
considerable  hostility  by  his  vehement  denuncia- 
tions of  slaveholdmg  In  the  Civil  War  he  attacked 
Lincoln  for  his  moderate  stand  on  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  and  opposed  Lincoln's  reuotmnation. 
After  the  war  he  succeeded  Garrison  as  president 
of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  keeping  it 
active  until  the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment enfranchised  Negroes  While  most  of  the 
victorious  crusaders  for  abolition  were  content  to 
rest  on  their  laurels,  Phillips  continued  bis  agita- 
tion for  social  reform,  speaking  for  many  unpopu- 
lar causes — prohibition,  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment,  currency  reform  (see  GNEHNBACK). 
and  the  rights  of  labor.  He  was  the  unsuccessful 
candidate  of  the  Labor  and  Prohibition  parties  for 
the  governorship  of  Massachusetts  in  1870.  Phil- 
lipa's  advanced  doctrines  became  indistinguish- 
able from  those  of  Marxian  socialism,  and  he  de- 
fended the  Commune  of  Paris  of  1871  and  Russian 
nihilism.  As  an  orator  he  was  rated  with  Edward 
Everett  and  Daniel  Webster;  hw  style,  however, 
wa»  easy  and  colloquial.  See  his  Speeches,  Lectures, 
and  Letters  (lot  series,  1863;  3d  cones,  1691);  b> 
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Phillips,  t  Town  (pop.  1,186),  W  central  Maine, 
NW  of  Farmington,  in  a  wooded  hilly  region;  set- 
tled 1791,  inc  1812.  Diatomaceous  earth  is  found 
here.  S  City  (pop  1,916).  co  seat  of  Price  oo  ,  N 
Wis ,  WNW  of  Rhmelander,  in  a  river  and  dairy 
region,  settled  1874,  me  1891. 
Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover,  Mass  ,  nonsectanan. 
for  boys;  opened  1778,  chartered  1780  bv  Samuel 
PHILLIPS  It  is  often  called  Andover  and  Phillip 
Andover  It  was  the  model  for  many  later  schools, 
and  noted  men  studied  here  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  (now  part  of  Audover  Newton  Theo- 
logical School  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass  )  was  affil- 
lated^from  1808  to  1908,  its  buildings  then  passed 
to  the  academy  Samuel  Francis  Smith  wrote 
America  while  he  was  a  student  at  the  seminary 
Evening  classes  for  adults  were  started  in  1035 
See  C.  M.  Fuess,  An  Old  New  England  School 
(1917) 

PhilHpeburg  1  City  (pop  2,109),co  seat  of  Phillips 
c  o  ,  N  Kansas,  platted  1872,  me  1880  It  is  a  trade 
center  in  a  corn-growing  area  A  rodeo  is  hold  an- 
nually in  August  t  Industrial  town  (pop  18,314) 
NW  N  J  ,  on  the  Delaware  opposite  Easton,  Pa  , 
settled  1739,  me  1868  It  grew  with  the  iron  and 
feteel  industry ,  Peter  Cooper  introduced  the  Besse- 
mer steel  process  here,  1850  Cement,  chemicals, 
and  ma<  hmerv  are  made  in  the  town 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy  (ck'sutur),  at  Exeter, 
N  II  ,  nonsectanan,  for  boys,  chartered  1781, 
opened  1783  by  John  Phillips  (see  PHILLIPS,  SAM- 
UFL)  It  has  boon  an  influential  preparatory  school, 
with  noted  graduates  Edward  S  Hnrkness  en- 
dowed it  in  1931  Ralph  A  Cram  designed  a  num- 
ber of  buildings 

Phillips  University,  see  ENID,  Okla 
Phillpotts,  Eden  (ffl'p&ts),  1862 -,  English  noveli&t 
and  dramatist  He  left  the  uiburaiue  business  for 
authoiship,  and  his  regional  novels  of  Dartmoor 
have  been  likened  to  those  of  Thomas  Hardy  His 
most  famous  are  The  Kiver  (1902)  and  Widecombe 
Fair  (1913)  His  other  works  include  poems,  m\s- 
teiy  novels  (eg,  The  Orey  Room,  1921),  and  the 
plays  The  Farmer'*  Wife  (1917)  and  Yellow  Sands 
(written  with  his  daughter,  192o)  See  Charles 
Meadowcroft,  The  Place  of  Eden  Phillpotts  in  Eng- 
lish Peasant  Drama  (1924) 

Philmont,  village  (pop  1 .679),  E  N  Y  ,  E  of  Hudson, 
me  1892  It  has  a  yarn  mill  and  a  county  tuber- 
culosis hospital 

Philo  (fl'la)  or  Philo  Judaeus  (jSode'us)  [Latin,  - 
Philo  the  Jew],  c  20  B  C  -A  D  c  60,  Alexandrian 
Jewish  philosopher  His  doctrines  had  an  extraor- 
dmaiv  influence  on  both  Jewish  and  Christian 
religious  writings  Philo  was  sent  to  Rome  A  D 
c  40  to  jepresent  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  in  seeking 
the  i  eat  oration  of  privileges  lost  because  they  had 
refused  to  obey  an  imperial  edict  to  worship  Calig- 
ula De  legatwne  ad  Caium  is  a  report  of  his  em- 
bassy The  works  of  Philo  were  partly  listed  by 
Eusebius  Only  fragments  of  some  are  in  existence, 
but  much  can  be  sifted  out  of  the  early  Christian 
literature,  where  numerous  and  ample  quotations 
from  his  writings  are  found  He  conceived  of  the 
Mosaic  law  as  the  foundation  of  philosophy  and 
believed  the  universe  to  have  been  produced  by  a 
Creator,  living  and  personal  God,  however, 
created  the  world  indirectlv  through  his  potencies 
or  attributes,  which  exist  in  the  great  legion  be- 
tween his  perfection  and  infinity  and  all  that  is 
imperfect  and  finite  All  the  mediate  beings  have 
unity  in,  and  proceed  from,  the  divine  Logos, 
through  which  God  direct*  all  In  the  creation  of 
man  the  Logos  had  the  cooperation  of  some  of  the 
lower  mediate  potencies  Thus  man  from  the  first 
had  within  him  the  possibility  of  sinning,  but, 
though  fallen,  he  still  retains  in  his  soul  something 
of  the  image  of  God  and  through  the  Logos  can  re- 
ceive revelations  of  God  Pluto's  doctrine  of  inter- 
mediary beings  and  the  Logos  has  various  parallels 
in  Plato's  Ideas  and  in  certain  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings  See  his  works  (tr  by  F  H  Colson 
and  G  H  Whitakor,  10  vols  ,  1929-,  Loeb  Classical 
Library),  E  R  Goodenough,  An  Introduction  to 
Philo  Judaeut  (1940),  H  A  Wolfson,  Philo  (1947) 
Philoctetes  (fflSkte'tez),  in  Greek  mythology,  king 
of  the  Mahans  of  Mt  Oeta.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Hercules  (for  whom  he  lit  the  fire  on  Mt  Oeta)  and 
inherited  his  bow  and  poisoned  arrows  On  the 
way  to  the  Trojan  War,  Philoctetes  was  bitten  by 
a  snake,  and  his  companions  loft  him  on  the  deso- 
late inland  of  Lemnos  When  an  oracle  declared 
that  Troy  would  not  be  taken  without  the  weapons 
of  Hercules,  Philoctetes  was  brought  by  Diomed 
and  Odysseus  to  Troy,  where  he  was  healed  of  his 
wound  by  Machaon,  son  of  the  physician  Asclepius 
Philoctetes  killed  Pans.  It  is  said  that  after  the 
Trojan  War  he  wandered  to  S  Italy.  Sophocles' 
drama  Phtioctetet  is  based  on  the  legend. 
Philoloiras  (fI16'l6gU8)  [Gr., -lover  of  words],  Roman 
Christian.  Rom.  16  15 

philology  (fllo'luje)  (Or  ,-love  of  the  word],  study  of 
texts,  especially  to  establish  correct  ones  Classic 
examples  of  philology  are  the  work  of  Richard 
Bentley  and  Fnedrioh  August  Wolf.  In  the  19th 
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cent  the  term  was  extended  to  include  the  compar- 
ative study  of  languages,  which  used  new  methods 
and  had  different  goals  from  philology;  this  was 
called  comparative  philology  The  word  UNOTTIS- 
TICB  then  came  into  general  use  for  the  scientific 
study  of  language  (including  comparative  linguis- 
tic*), and  the  term  philology  fell  back  into  its  old 
restricted  use,  it  is  especially  used  in  Latin  and 
Greek  studies  See  LANOUAGK 
Philomela  (flflome'lu),  in  Greek  myth,  daughter  of 
King  Pandion  of  Attica  and  sister  of  Procne  (pr&k'- 
ne)  Tereus  (ter'Sus),  a  Thracian  king,  son  of  Ares, 
married  Procne  and  had  by  her  a  son,  Itys  or  Itylus 
Tereus  hid  Procne  and  married  Philomela,  whose 
tongue  he  cut  out  to  silence  her,  she  told  her  story 
in  writing  The  sisters  avenged  themselves  by  kill- 
ing Itys  and  serving  his  flesh  to  his  father  When 
Tereus  set  out  to  kill  them,  the  gods  changed  all 
three  into  birds  Philomela  became  the  nightingale 
Philopoemen  (filupe'mun),  c  252  BC-183  BC. 
Greek  statesman  and  general,  b  Megalopolis  For 
years  he  fought  as  a  mercenary  in  Crete  In  209 
B  C  he  received  command  of  the  Achaean  cavalry, 
with  which  he  defeated  the  Aotohans  and  Eleans 
He  next  became  (208  B  C  )  commander  of  the 
ACHAEAN  LEAGUE  He  defeated  Machamdas,  ty- 
rant of  Sparta,  at  Mantmea  Nabis,  successor  of 
Machanidas,  was  driven  out  of  Meswiie  and  de- 
feated in  Lacoma  (201-200  B  C  )  by  Philopoemen 
When  Nabw  was  assassinated,  the  Spartans  were 
induced  to  join  the  Achaean  League  (1<)2  BC), 
but  revolted  and  were  again  conquered  by  Philo- 
poemen (188  B  C  )  He  was  captured  and  poisoned 
by  Messeman  rebels  Philopoemen  was  glorified  by 
hia  compatriot,  Polvbius,  Plutarch  wrote  his  life 
philosopher's  stone  see  ALCHEMY 
philosophy  [Gr  ,»love  of  wisdom],  study  of  the  ulti- 
mate reality,  causes,  and  principles  underlying 
being  and  thinking  It  has  many  aapec  ts  and  differ- 
ent manifestations  according  to  the  problems  in- 
volved and  the  method  of  approach  and  emphasis 
used  by  the  individual  philosopher  Thu»  search  for 
truth  began,  in  the  Western  world,  when  the  Greeks 
first  established  (c  600  B  C  )  inquiry  independent 
of  theological  t  reeds  Philosophy  IB  distinguished 
from  theology  in  that  philosophy  ignores  dogma 
and  deals  with  spe<  ulation  rather  than  faith  Phi- 
losophy differs  from  science  in  that  both  the  natu- 
ral and  the  social  sciem  en  base  their  theories  wholly 
on  established  fact,  whereas  philosophy  covers  the 
area  of  inquiry  whore  no  fai  ts  as  sue  h  are  available, 
originally ,  science  as  such  did  not  exist  and  philos- 
ophy covered  the  entire  field,  but  as  facts  became 
available  and  tentative  certainties  emerged,  sci- 
ences broke  away  from  metaphysical  speculation 
to  pursue  their  different  aims  Thus  physics  was 
once  in  the  realm  of  philosophy,  and  it  is  only  lately 
that  psychology  was  established  as  a  science  apart 
from  philosophy  Philosophy  is  divided  into  divi- 
sions of  spec  ulation,  dealing  with  different  topics 
Metaphysics,  the  major  province  of  philosophy, 
concerns  itself  with  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
physical  world  and  the  place  of  the  individual  in 
the  universe,  logic,  subdivided  into  formal  and  ma- 
terial, probes  the  nature  of  knowledge,  epistemol- 
ogy  seeks  to  coordinate  knowledge  and  the  natural 
world,  ethics  is  concerned  with  the  morality  of  the 
individual  and  the  group,  and  aesthetics  deals  with 
the  fundamentals  of  artistic  expression  On  another 
level,  divisions  in  philosophy  are  made  according  to 
the  attitude  taken  by  the  philosopher  toward  his 
subject  Idealism  (also  called  subjectivism)  main- 
tains that  what  is  real  is  in  the  form  of  thought 
rather  than  material,  materialism  considers  matter 
and  its  motions  as  the  umveit>al  reality,  influencing 
the  abstract,  dualism  recognized  two  realities,  such 
as  mind  and  body,  spirit  and  matter;  and  positiv- 
ism, most  allied  to  science,  refuses  to  spec  uiate  be- 
yond asserting  that  what  is  experiem  cable  exists  in 
itself  and  is  the  basis  for  any  action  All  these  atti- 
tudes and  divisions  were  already  present  in  Greek 
philosophy ,  and  later  Western  speculation  has 
based  itself  on  the  earliest  philosophies  Histori- 
cally, philosophy  falls  into  three  large  groups — 
Greek  philosophy,  which  existed  primarily  as  a 
social  function,  concerned  with  improving  the  city- 
state  and  the  citizen,  medieval  philosophy,  insepa- 
rable from  early  Christian  theology,  and,  beginning 
in  the  Renaissance,  modern  philosophy,  which 
leans  often  toward  the  natural  sciences  The  first 
Greek  philosophers — the  Milesian  school  consisting 
of  Thafes,  Anaximcnes,  Anaximander,  and  Herach- 
tus — were  concerned  with  finding  the  one  natural 
element  underlying  all  nature  and  being  They 
were  followed  by  Parrnemdes,  Leuctppus,  Anaxago- 
ras,  Empedocles,  and  Democritus,  all  engaged  in 
the  same  inquiry  and  developing  ever  more  com- 
plex solutions.  Socrates  was  the  first  to  inquire 
also  into  social  problems,  this  speculation  was  car- 
ried on  by  his  pupil  Plato  and  Plato's  pupil  Aristotle 
at  the  Greek  Academy.  Roman  philosophy  was 
based  mainly  On  the  later  schools  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy, such  as  Stoicism,  cynicism,  or  epicureanism 
Oiuy  Plotinus,  the  Neopiatonist,  connected  the 
great  Greek  philosophies  with  emerging  Chris- 
tianity Arabian'  thinkers,  Avioenna  and  Averrofts 
foremost  among  these,  managed  to  preserve  Greek 
philosophy,  ana  especially  Aristotelianism,  during 
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the  period  when  these  teachings  had  been  forgotten 
in  Europe  SCHOLASTICISM,  the  high  achievement 
of  medieval  philosophy,  was  again  based,  however, 
on  some  Aristotelian  principles  St  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas was  the  foremost  of  the  schoolmen,  just  aa  St 
Augustine — several  centuries  his  predecessor — was 
the  foremost  spokesman  for  the  Church  of  pure 
belief  The  Renaissance  with  its  new  physics  and 
astronomy  revolutionised  philosophic)  thought 
Francis  Bacon  introduced  the  modern  scientific  in- 
ductive method  of  reasoning  Rend  Descartes  is 
considered  the  founder  of  modern  philosophy  since 
ho  was  the  first  to  be  profoundly  affoc  ted  by  the 
new  attitude  Dualism,  m  a  form  known  as  Carte- 
maniHm,  was  once  again  a  feasibility  as  it  had  not 
been  since  the  Greeks  In  England  empiricism  pre- 
vailed in  the  work  of  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  Hume,  as 
well  as  with  Berkeley ,  who  was  the  outstanding 
idealist  Spinoza's  pantheistic  philosophy  was 
chiefly  an  ethical  one,  based  on  Descartes  and 
Hobbes  Leibniz,  though  affected  by  Spmoza,  in- 
troduced ISth-ceutury  realism  and  inaugurated  the 
German  school  of  philosophy  with  its  transcenden- 
tal overtones  realized  in  Kant  and  pronounced  ui 
I'ichte,  Hegel,  and  Sc helling  The  romantic  move- 
ment had  its  18th-century  beginnings  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  Rousseau,  its  19th-century  adherents  in- 
cluded the  pessimists  Sc  hopenhauer  and  Nietzsche, 
as  well  as  the  American  transcendentalists  Op- 
posed to  the  romantic  ists  was  the  dialectic  materi- 
alism of  Karl  Marx  The  evolutionary  theories  of 
Charles  R  Darwin  profoundly  affected  mid-19th- 
century  thinking  Social — i  c  ,  ethical — philosophy 
culminated  in  England  in  the  utilitarianism  of 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  m  France  in  the  positivism 
of  Auguste  Comte  The  transition  to  the  20th  cent 
came  with  the  Frenc  h  Henri  Bergson,  whose  mota- 
phjsics  can  be  traced  back  to  Ilorachtus  The 
American  William  James  was  the  founder  of  prag- 
matism, the  most  important  movement  of  the  early 
20th  r  ent  This  movement  was  enlarged  and  elabo- 
rated b>  John  Dewey  The  first  impetus  toward  it 
had  been  given  by  C  S  Peirte  Among  idealists  in 
America,  the  best  known  is  Josiah  Royce  studies  ui 
aesthetics  were  made  bv  Santayana,  Irwm  Edman, 
and  Susanne  Laiiger  At  the  same  time,  in  Ger- 
many, Husiaerl  and  Heidegger  developed  phenome- 
nalism Modern  Italian  philosophers  are  Giovanni 
Gentile  and  Benedetto  Crote,  in  France,  the  con- 
servative Jacques  Maritam  is  best  known  The 
newest  modern  movement,  and  most  important,  LS 
that  of  logical  analysis  of  science.  This  movement, 
which  is  closely  allied  to  modern  mathematics,  was 
developed  by  Bert  rand  Russell  and  A  N  Whito- 
head  in  England  In  Oriental  thought  it  is  dime  ult 
to  make  a  distinction  between  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion— see  BUDDHISM,  CONFUCIANISM,  HINDUISM, 
JAINWM,  SHINTO,  TAOISM,  VBDANTA  See  W.  P. 
Montague,  The  Ways  of  Things  (1940),  C  E  M. 
Joad,  Great  Philosophers  of  the  World  (1928),  J  H 
Randall,  Philosophy  an  Introduction  (1942),  B  A 
G.  Fuller,  A  History  of  Philosophy  (1945) ,  Bertrand 
Russell,  A  History  of  Western  Philosophy  (1946) , 
II  G.  Townsend,  On  the  History  of  Pntlosophy 
(194b) 

Philostratus  (Havius  Philostratus),  (fflo'strutus, 
fia'veus),  fl  c-  217,  Greek  Sophist,  called  the  Athe- 
nian He  wrote  an  excellent  Life  of  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  (a  philosopher)  and  Lues  of  the  Sophist* 

PhUotas  (fllo'tus),  d  330  B  C  ,  Macedonian  general 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  sou  of  PAKMJENION  He 
campaigned  in  Thrace  and  Illyria  and  commanded 
the  elite  corps  of  cavalrj  Accused  of  being  privy 
to  a  plot  against  Alexander,  he  was  executed 

Philoxeous  (fH&k'fcunus),  c  436-380  B  C  ,  Greek 
dithyrambic  poet,  b  C>  thera  In  Sy  racuse,  impris- 
oned by  Dion^siUb  (out  of  whose  good  graces  ho 
had  fallen,  perhaps  because  of  an  intrigue  with 
Dionysius*  mistress.) ,  he  wrote  his  Cyclops,  mocking 
the  emperor  Cyclop*  (fragments  of  which  remain) 
utilized  a  solo  to  tne  Ijre — an  innovation  m  the 
dithyramb 

Phinees  (fl'nSus),  variant  of  PHINEHIS 

Phinehas  or  Phinees  (both  fl'neus)  1  Grandson  of 
Aaron  His  prompt  punishment  of  two  flagrant 
sinners  made  his  name  a  symbol  of  holy .  zealous  in- 
dignation Ex  6  25,  Num  25,  31  6,  Joshua  22  13, 
2433,  Judges  2028,  1  Chron  64,50,  920,  Ezra 
75,  Ps  10630,  Ecclus  4523.  1  Mac  226,54  2 
One  of  Eli's  sacrilegious  sons  see  HOPUNI  3  Father 
of  a  priest  Ezra  8  33 

Phippsburg,  town  (pop  1,020),  SW  Maine,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec  S  of  Bath,  inc.  1814  The 
town  m<  ludes  the  resort  Popham  Beach  at  the  end 
of  a  peninsula  Phippsburg  was  in  1607  the  site  of 
Fort  St  George,  a  colony  s»ent  out  by  the  Plymouth 
Company  and  led  by  George  POPHAM  De&troyed 
by  the  Indians,  it  was  resettled  c  1737  Fort  Pop- 
ham,  begun  m  1861,  was  never  completed 

Phips,  Sir  William,  1651-95,  American  colonial  gov- 
ernor Born  m  what  is  today  Maine,  he  was  a 
carpenter  and  shipbuilder  in  Boston  and  became 
mteiested  in  sunken  treasure  His  second  hunt  for 
treasure,  which  was  financed  by  Christopher 
Monck,  2d  duke  of  Albemaile,  was  astonishingly 
successful  when  (1687)  Phips  recovered  some 
£300,000  worth  of  Spanish  gold  His  fortune  made, 
he  became  provost  marshal  general  at  Boston.  Ho 
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supported  Increase  MATHER  in  the  fight  against 
Sir  Edmund  Andros  for  restoration  of  charter  gov- 
ernment in  Massachusetts,  which  ended  with  the 
overthrow  of  Andros  In  King  William's  War  (see 
FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WARS)  Flaps  led  (1690)  the 
expedition  that  took  Fort  Ho>al  (now  Annapolis 
Royal)  but  failed  to  take  Quebec,  and  he  was  also 
involved  in  the  expedition  against  Montreal  that 
failed  He  waa  made  first  royal  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts through  the  influence  of  Increase  Mather 
and  took  office  in  1692  In  the  great  witchcraft 
mania,  he  appointed  a  commission  to  try  those 
accused  of  witchcraft  Many  disputes  won  him 
enemies,  and  in  1094  he  was  called  to  London  to 
answer  charges,  but  he  died  before  hearing^  began 
The  name  is  also  spelled  Phipps  The  biography 
by  Cotton  Mather  (ed  by  Carl  Van  Doren,  1929) 
is,  naturally,  biased  See  biographies  by  II  O 
Thayer  (1927)  and  Alice  Lounsberrv  (1941),  C  H 
Karraker,  The  Htspantola  Treasure  (1924) 
Phiz,  see  BROWNE,  HABLOT  KNIGHT 
Phlegethon  (fle''giithtm),  river  of  fire  m  Hades 
Phlegon  (fle'gn)  [Gr  ,<- burning],  Christian  at  Rome. 
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Phlegrtean  Fields  (fllgre'un),  fertile  voUanio  region, 
Campania,  S  Italy,  W  of  Naples  It  18  ri<  h  in 
mythological  associations  In  Roman  times  the 
cities  of  Cumae,  Baiae,  and  Puteoh  were  fashion- 
able watering  places  Some  craters  still  emit  sul- 
phurous vapors  and  mineral  waters 
phloem,  see  BAST 

phlogiston  theory  (flSjI'stun,  -btftu)  of  combustion 
was  advanced  by  J  J  Bechor  (in  the  late  17th 
cent  )  and  extended  and  popularized  by  G  E 
Stahl  The  theory  stated  that  in  all  materials 
which  burn  there  is  present  phlogiston,  a  substance 
without  color,  odor,  taste,  or  weight,  and  that  this 
phlogiston  is  given  off  in  bui  nmg  '  Phlogisticated" 
substances  are  those  which  contain  phlogiston  and 
which,  on  being  burned,  are  "dephlogisticated  " 
The  ash  of  a  burned  material  was  held  to  be  the 
true  material  The  theory  received  strong  and 
wide  support  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  18th 
cent  until  it  was  overthrown  by  the  woi  k  of  Lavoi- 
sier Priestley  defended  the  theoiv  throughout  his 
lifetime  Cavendish  remained  doubtful,  but  most 
othet  chemists  of  the  period,  including  Berthollet 
and  Kirwan,  rejected  it  Lavoisier  revealed  the 
true  nature  of  combustion 

phlox  (fldks),  any  plant  of  the  gonus  Phlox,\  annual 
and  perennial  herbs  native  to  North  America  and 
Russian  Asia,  widely  cultivated  as  garden  flowers 
Garden  phloxes  are  usually  showy  with  terminal 
masses  of  flowers  from  white  to  shades  of  red  and 
pink,  delicately  fragrant  Annual  garden  phloxes 
are  mostly  derived  from  Phlox  drummondu,  a  na- 
tive of  Texas  from  which  a  number  of  color  forms 
have  been  developed  with  a  long  blooming  season 
Most  phloxes  are  perennial,  they  are  often  tall,  but 
a  few  are  low  creeping  plants,  e  g  ,  the  ground  or 
moss  pink  (Phlox  subulata) ,  native  to  the  E  United 
States  and  a  favorite  evergreen  for  rock  gardens, 
which  it  blankets  with  flowers  m  the  early  spring 
The  wild  sweet  William  (Phlox  duancata)  is  a 
common  eastern  wild  phlox 

Phocaea  (fctee'ti).  ancient  city,  W  Asia  Minor,  N  of 
Smyrna.  It  was  northernmost  of  the  Greek  Ionian 
cities.  It  grew  into  a  maritime  state,  ith  chief 
colony  was  Massilia  (Marseilles)  In  640  B  C  ,  m  a 
siege  oy  the  Persians,  most  of  the  inhabitants  left, 
going  mainly  to  Elea  in  Italy  The  city  never  re- 
<  overed  from  the  loss  The  loc  atioa  is  now  Foe  a 
Phocion  (fS'shiiri),  c  402-318  BC,  Athenian  gen- 
eral He  served  successfully  against  the  forces  of 
Philip  of  Macedon— in  Euboea  (348  B  C  )  and  at 
Byzantium  (339  B  C  ),  when  he  forced  Philip  to 
abandon  his  siege  of  that  city  In  Athens,  Phocion 
was  a  leader  of  the  peace  party  and  urged  concilia- 
tion with  the  Macedonians ,  in  this  he  was  opposed 
by  Demosthenes,  whose  surrender  bv  the  Athenians 
was  demanded  by  Alexander  Phocion  urged  c  om- 
phance  with  the  demand,  but  when  the  Athenians 
refused,  ho  led  a  successful  embassy  of  conciliation 
to  Alexander  In  the  turmoil  following  the  death  of 
Antipater  (319  B  C  )  Phocion  intrigued  with  Caa- 
sander  Later,  when  the  Athenian  democrats  won, 
they  forced  him  to  drink  hemlock,  but  repented 
after  his  death  and  raised  a  statue  in  his  honor 
Phocis  (fS'sIs),  ancient  state,  central  Greece  It  in- 
cluded Delphi,  Mt  Parnassus,  and  Elatea,  Ther- 
mopylae was  to  the  northwest,  Boeotm  was  on  the 
east,  and  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  was  on  the  south 
After  the  Sacred  War  of  c.596  B  C.  ("sacred"  be- 
cause it  involved  the  oracle),  Phocis  lost  control  of 
Delphi  to  a  council  of  states  With  Athenian  help 
Phocis  regained  hold  of  the  oracle  in  457  B  C 
Early  m  the  next  century  Phocis  passed  under 
Theban  control  The  Sacred  War  of  35G-346  B  C 
began  with  Phocis  trying  to  reestablish  itself  and 
ended  with  the  victory  of  Philip  II  of  Macedon, 
who  thereby  became  arbiter  of  Greece 
Phocylidei  (fusl'lrdfz),  fl  early  6th  cent.  BC, 
Greek  gnomic  poet,  b  Miletus  His  moral  epigrams 
exist  in  fragments 

Phoebe  (fe'be),  in  Greek  mythology  1  Titaness, 
daughter  of  Gaea,  wife  of  Coeus,  mother  of  Leto 
and  Astena,  and  grandmother  of  Artemis.  Ac- 
cording to  one  story  Phoebe  succeeded  her  mother 
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as  patroness  of  the  Delphian  oracle.  S  Name  given 
to  Artemis  as  goddess  of  the  moon. 
Phoebe,  m  the  Bible  see  PHBBB. 
Phoebe,  small  migratory  bird  of  the  flycatcher  fam- 
ily, native  to  North  America.  The  eastern  phoebe 
or  water  pewee  is  bi  owmsh  gray  on  the  upper  parts, 
with  the  head  darker  and  slightly  crested,  and  the 
under  parts  pale  yellow  and  gray  It  perches  on  a 
branch,  preferably  near  a  stream,  characteristically 
flicking  its  tail  up  and  down  and  from  side  to  side 
It  flits  from  its  perch  to  catch  passing  insects 
Wherever  there  is  an  overhead  shelter,  under 
bridges  or  against  buildings,  the  phoebo  will  make 
its  nest  of  mud  and  grass  Bird  lice  often  infest 
the  nest  Say's  phoebe,  the  black  phoebe,  the  San 
Jose  phoebe,  and  the  San  Lucas  phoebe  are  western 
birds 

Phoebus :  see  APOLLO 

Phoebus  (fe'bus),  residential  and  fishing  town  (pop 
3,503),  SE  Va  ,  on  Hampton  Roads  ENE  of  New- 
port News,  settled  c  1840,  inc.  1900. 
Phoenicia  (flncVshil,  flnl'shil),  territory  occupied  bv 
the  peoples  of  Phoenician  civilization  Because  the 
city-states  of  the  Phoenicians  wore  not  continuous, 
the  name  is  a  vague  one  geographically  and  may  be 
used  to  mean  all  those  spots  on  the  shores  of  the  E 
Mediterranean  where  the  Phoenicians  established 
colonies  More  often  it  is  used  for  the  heart  of  the 
territory  where  the  great  Phoenician  cities,  notably 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  stood  The  core  of  this  region 
roughly  was  the  coast  of  present-day  Lebanon 
The  region  was  included  m  the  general  heading  of 
Syria  in  ancient  tunes  Phoenicia  also  appears  as 
Phenice  and  Phenu  la 

Phoenician  civilization.  Some  time  at  the  dawn  of 
history  m  the  Middle  East,  a  people  speaking  a 
Semitic  language  moved  westward  and  occupied 
the  coast  of  the  E  Mediterranean  This  mav  have 
been  as  earlv  as  2000  B  C'  Certaml>  bv  1250  B  C 
the  people  who  have  come  to  bp  known  as  Phoe- 
nicians were  well  established  as  the  navigators  and 
traders  of  the  Mediterranean  world,  enjoying  the 
commerce  that  had  once  been  apparently  in  the 
hands  of  the  Muioans  of  Crete  The  Phoenicians 
were  organized  in  c  ity  -states  The  greatest  of  these 
were  TV  re  and  Sidon  Others  were  Tripoli,  Araclus, 
and  By  bios  These  were  the  home  cities,  but  where 
the  Phoenicians  ranged  arross  the  Mediterranean 
they  founded  posts  and  colonies,  which  later  he- 
came  independent  states  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant were  Carthage  and  Utica,  and  the  connec- 
tions with  tho  parent  citv  lasted  long,  Carthage 
seems  to  have  paid  a  form  of  rent  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians as  late  as  the  6th  cent  B  C  The  Phoe- 
nicians had  a  language  and  culture  like  those  of 
other  Semitic  peoples  m  the  general  area  and  mav 
be  said  to  have  been  identital  with  the  Canaanites 
of  N  Palestine  except  for  the  development  of  their 
seagoing  culture  They  worshiped  fertility  gods 
and  goddesses  generally  denominated  by  the  terms 
Baal  and  Baal<it,  sarnfite  of  the  first-born,  both  of 
humans  and  of  animals,  was  pra«  ticed.  Astarte  and 
Adonis  were  also  known  The  Phoenicians  were 
more  or  less  under  the  mtermittent  influem  e  and 
control  of  the  Egj  ptians,  but  with  the  weakening 
of  Egyptian  power  in  the  12th  <  ent  ,  Phoenician 
seamen  c  ame  to  dominate  the  Mediterranean  They 
went  out  to  the  edges  of  the  known  world,  trading 
briskly  from  tho  Iberian  Peninsula  to  tho  Darda- 
nelles They  mav  have  sailed  as  far  as  the  British 
Isles  and  have  obtained  tin  there,  though  there  is 
some  question  as  to  this  There  is  evident  c  that  m 
Egyptian  service  they  may  have  sailed  down  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  and  possibly  their  little 
ships  even  rounded  Africa  and  reached  the  East 
Indies  Their  carrying  trade  was  enormous,  and 
their  wares  were  varied  They  had  a  monopoly  on 
the  great  rodars  of  Lebanon  from  their  homeland, 
they  manufac  tured  glassware  and  metal  articles, 
and  they  colored  doth  the  famous  Tynan  purple 
with  dye  obtained  from  shellfish  They  were  skilled 
architects.  Phoenician  artisans  wore  imported  by 
tho  Egyptians,  and  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  lent  as- 
sistance to  Solomon  in  building  The  greatest  con- 
tribution of  the  Phoenicians  to  Western  civilization 
was,  however,  the  invention  of  an  alphabet,  an  idea 
taken  over  by  the  Greeks,  the  use  of  symbols  for 
sounds  in  place  of  clumsier  cuneiform  and  hiero- 
glyphic was  a  tremendous  advance  The  gieat 
Phoenician  cities  were  well  defended  and  had  nat- 
ural advantages  for  defense  The  Phoenicians 
were,  therefore,  able  to  withstand  most  of  the 
attacks  of  the  Assy  nan  kings.  To  the  tolerant  em- 
pire of  the  Persians,  however,  they  submitted  in 
the  6th  cent.  B  C  ,  keeping  their  own  autonomy 
but  gradually  being  absorbed  more  and  more  m  the 
Persian  pattern.  Phoenician  sailors,  architects, 
and  craftsmen  were  all  prominent  in  Persian  serv- 
ice. They  also  served  elsewhere,  however,  and 
Phoenician  ships  were  in  the  Greek  navy  that  de- 
feated Xerxes  I  at  Salamis.  The  individuality  of 
the  Phoenician  cities  was  dwindling,  and  with  the 
rise  of  Greek  naval  and  maritime  power,  the  im- 
portance of  the  Phoenicians  disappeared  They 
were,  however,  able  in  the  ith  cent  to  offer  serious 
resistance  to  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  able  to 
take  Tyre  only  after  a  long  and  hard  siege  (333-332 
B.C  )  After  that  time  and  into  Roman  days  the 


cities  remained  important  and  had  some  autonomy, 
but  Hellenistic  culture  had  eliminated  the  last 
traces  of  Phoenician  civilization  See  George  Raw* 
linson,  History  of  Phowma  (1889) ;  A.  T.  Olmstead, 
History  of  Palestine  and  Syrto  (1931) 
Phoenix,  John,  see  DERBY,  GEORGE  HORATIO. 
Phoenix  (fe'nlks),  Crete  see  PHENICE  2. 
Phoenix  (fe'nlks).  1  City  (pop.  65,414),  state  cap- 
ital, and  co  seat  of  Maricopa  co  ,  8  central  Aria , 
on  the  Salt  river,  founded  1867,  me  1881  Though 
it  has  drawn  somewhat  on  the  mining  and  ranching 
of  the  surrounding  desert  and  mountains,  Phoenix 
was  primarily  dependent  on  irrigated  agriculture 
before  it  succeeded  (1889)  Proscott  as  territorial 
capital  and  is  today  the  center  of  the  prodigally 
rich  SALT  RIVBK  VALLEY  The  sunny  climate, 
though  hot  in  summer,  has  made  the  city  a  winter 
resort  and  a  health  resort,  with  much  tourist  trade 
and  with  opulent  winter  residences,  many  m  modi- 
fied Spanish  stylo  Near  by  is  Fiank  Lloyd 
Wright's  "Tahe&in  West  "  Points  of  interest  in- 
clude the  Arizona  Museum,  tho  lleaid  Museum, 
La  Cmdad  Ithe  city],  remains  of  an  old  Indian 
pueblo,  a  U  S  Indian  school,  and,  outside  the  city, 
huge  South  Mountain  Park,  with  an  active  gold 
mine  An  annual  rodeo  features  Old  West  atmos- 
phere 2  Village  (pop  2,875),  NE  111  ,  residential 
suburb  of  Hai  vev  S  of  Chicago,  me  1 900  S  Village 
(pop  1,757),  central  NY,  on  the  Oswego  liver 
and  the  Baige  Canal  and  NW  of  Syracuse,  me 
1849  Paper  and  chairs  aie  made 
phoenix  (fe'nlks),  fabulous  bird  of  Egypt  It  was 
sacred  to  the  Eg\  ptian  sun-god  and  was  worshiped 
at  Hehopohs  According  to  legend,  the  phoenix 
lived  in  Arabia,  when  it  reached  the  end  of  its  life's 
span  (500  years),  it  burned  itself  on  a  pyre  From 
the  ashes  u  new  phoenix  arose  The  phoenix  as  a 
sy  mbol  of  death  and  resurrection  has  been  a  favor- 
ite metaphor  in  pagan  and  Christian  literature 
Phoenix  Islands,  group  of  eight  coral  islands!  (11  sq. 
mi  ,  pop.  984),  central  Pacific,  700  mi  N  of  Samoa. 
The  most  impoitant  are  CANTON  ISLAND  and  En- 
derbury  Island,  which  were  plated  (1939)  under 
Anglo-American  control  The  other  inlands  were 
annexed  (1937)  to  the  GILBERT  AND  ELLIOE 
ISLANDS  colony,  belonging  to  Great  Britain  The 
islands,  formerly  worked  for  guano,  now  produce 
copra  The  group  was  visited  by  an  expedition  in 
1937  to  study  the  solar  eclipse  Phoenix  Island 
(3  sq  mi )  is  tho  most  feitile  of  the  group,  it  was 
discovered  in  1859  by  American  traders 
Phoenixville  (fe'ntksvll),  industrial  borough  (pop 
12,282),  SE  Pa,  on  the  Sthuylkill  and  NW  of 
Philadelphia,  settled  1720.  me  1849  It  produces 
pig  iron  and  textiles  Valley  Forge  is  near  here 
Phoenixville  was  the  most  western  point  m  the 
state  reached  (1777)  by  the  Butish  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  The  Valley  Forge  General 
Hospital  for  veterans  was  built  m  1942 
phonetics  (forig 'tikis,  fu-)  and  phonemic*  (fone'mfks, 
fu-),  system  of  sounds  of  language,  studied  from 
two  basic  points  of  view  Phonetics  is  tho  study  of 
the  sounds  of  language  according  to  their  produc- 
tion in  the  vocal  organs  (articulatory  phonetics) 
or  their  effect  on  the  ear  (acoustic  phonetic  s)  AH 
phonetics  is  mtei  related  because  human  articula- 
tory and  auditory  mechanisms  aie  uniform  Sys- 
tems of  phonetic  writing  arc  aimed  at  tianscribmg 
accurately  any  sequence  of  speech  sounds,  the 
most  famous  is  the  International  Phonetic  Alpha- 
bet Each  language  uses  a  limited  nunibei  of  tho 
possible  sounds  and  the  hearet -speaker  is  trained 
from  childhood  to  classify  them  into  groups  of  like 
sounds,  rejecting  as  nonsignificant  all  sorts  of 
features  actually  phonetically  present  So  the 
English  speaker  does  not  know  that  he  always 
makes  a  puff  of  air  when  he  pronounces  the  p  of 
pin  and  never  makes  the  puff  with  the  p  of  spin; 
for  him  they  are  tho  same  sound  Yet  in  some 
languages  (as  m  India)  just  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  that  puff  in  both  words  would  make  the 
sounds  different,  and  two  words  might  differ  in 
meaning  because  of  the  puff  In  English  there  is 
no  phonemic  difference  between  the  two  sounds, 
which  belong  to  one  group  of  like  sounds,  the 
phoneme  p  In  the  other  situation  aspirated  p  (p 
with  a  puff)  and  unaspirated  p  are  separate  pho- 
nemes Phonemes  include  all  significant  differ- 
ences of  sound,  including  features  of  ACCENT,  pitch, 
intonation,  pauses,  and  the  like  The  study  of  the 
phonemes  and  their  arrangement  is  the  phonemics 
of  a  language  See  GRAMMAR,  LANGUAGE,  WRITING 
See  Leonard  Bloomfield,  Language  (1933),  Daniel 
Jones,  An  Outline  of  English  Phonetics  (1940), 
Bernard  Bloch  and  G  L  Trager,  Outline  of  Lin- 
guistic Analysis  (1943),  Martin  Joos,  Acoustic 
Phonetics  (1948). 

phonograph,  device  for  reproducing  sound  waves 
which  have  been  recorded  in  a  spual  groove  on  a 
cylinder  or  disk  As  the  record  revolves,  a  needle 
traverses  the  grooves  and  transmits  the  vibrations 
to  any  of  various  types  of  mechanism  by  means  of 
which  a  reproduction  of  the  original  sound  even- 
tually emerges  from  an  amplifier.  Sound  waves 
had  been  recorded  in  the  middle  of  the  10th  cent , 
but  Thomas  A.  Edison  m  1877  built  the  first 
machine  which  would  reproduce  the  recorded  sound. 
His  records  were  wax  cylinders  upon  which  a  groove 
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of  unvarying  direction  but  varying  depth  was  out,  a 
method  later  known  as  "hill-aud-dafe"  recording 
In  1887  Emile  Berliner  invented  the  disk  record 
(patented  in  1896)  with  grooves  of  unvarying  depth 
but  varying  direction  His  machine  he  called  the 
gramophone,  the  name  by  which  the  phonograph 
is  called  in  England,  and  his  method  became  known 
as  lateral  recording  Berliner  also  invented  the 
matrix  record,  from  which  unlimited  duplicate  re- 
cordings could  be  pressed  In  these  early  record- 
ings the  sound  was  directed  into  a  horn,  which  by 
means  of  a  diaphragm  transmitted  the  vibrations 
directly  to  the  stylus  that  cut  the  groove.  Only  a 
limited  frequency  range  and  part  of  the  overtones 
could  be  recorded,  and  orchestral  recording,  not 
attempted  until  c  1913,  was  very  unsatisfactory 
Threatened  with  being  made  obsolete  by  the  radio, 
the  phonograph  began  to  regain  its  place  after  1925 
with  the  development  of  eloctiicul  methods  of  re- 
cording and  reproduction  In  1948  several  com- 
panies began  to  issue  records  made  to  )  evolve  at 
slower  speeds,  thus  lengthening  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial which  could  be  recorded  on  a  single  disk 
Besides  musical  performances,  the  phonograph  is 
used  to  reproduce  sound  effects  fur  radio  and  the 
theater,  transcuptions  of  radio  bioadcasts,  "talk- 
ing books"  for  the  blind,  and  lessons  for  language 
study  The  dictaphone  is  a  kind  of  phonograph  for 
recording  dictation  and  reproducing  it  for  a  typist 
The  "juke  box"  is  a  coin-operated  phonograph 
capable  of  playing  by  automatic  selection  about  20 
lecords  Its  great  popularity  arose  m  the  1930s,  but 
its  history  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  century 
with  the  coin-operated  phonographs  in  the  penny 
arcade  SeeL  H  Hughbanks,  Talking  War  (1945) 

Phorcus  (fdr'kus),  in  Greek  mythology,  god  of  the 
sea  He  was  tho  son  of  Gaea  and  Pontus,  the  hus- 
band and  brother  of  Ceto,  and  the  father  of  tho 
Gorgons,  the  Sirens,  and  8c  ylla 

phosphate,  salt  of  PHOSPHORIC  ACID  Deposits  of 
phosphates  occui  throughout  the  world,  especially 
in  Europe  (the  Butish  Isles  and  the  Continent), 
Algeria,  Central  America,  and  the  United  States 
(Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Houth  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Wyoming,  and  Utah)  The  most  abundant 
and  impoitant  phosphate  is  calcium  phosphate, 
which  makes  up  the  laiger  part  of  so-called  phos- 
phate rock  Although  not  itself  suitable,  because 
of  its  slight  solubility ,  to  be  used  by  plants  as  a 
source  of  tho  phosphorus  necesbaiy  for  life,  from  it 
are  prepared  the  enormous  quantities  of  the  soluble 
ac  id  calcium  phosphate  used  foi  making  fertilizers 
When  the  cal(  mm  phosphate  is  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  a  mixture  of  the  acid  calcium  phos- 
phate and  calcium  sulphate  results  which  is  known 
as  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME  in  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustry Trisodium  phosphate  is  employed  as  a 
cleaner  and  for  softening  water  Disodnim  phos- 
phate is  used  to  some  extent  in  medic  me  This 
acid  phosphate  of  sodium  is  used  in  pieparing  some 
baking  powders  Various  othei  acid  phosphates, 
e  g  ,  those  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  sodium,  are 
sometimes  present  in  the  soda-fountain  "phos- 
phate "  Sodium  anil  magnesium  are  piesent  with 
the  ammonium  radical  m  sodium  ammonium  phos- 
phate (called  microc  osmic  salt  and  used  m  chemi- 
cal analysis)  and  magnesium  ammonium  phos- 
phate Several  reagents  are  used  in  testing  for  the 
presence  of  a  phosphate  m  solution  Silver  nitrate 
gives  a  yellow  precipitate  when  certain  phosphates 
are  present  and  a  white  precipitate  for  others 
Magnesium  chloride  and  ammonium  hydroxide 
give  a  white  precipitate 

phosphorescence  (fSsfurcl'suns)  or  luminescence 
(looming suns),  in  the  general  sense,  the  property 
of  omitting  light  without  perceptible  heat  Phos- 
phorescent phenomena  are  behoved  to  result  from 
the  motion  of  electrons,  they  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  produt  ing  this  motion  Kinds 
of  phosphorescence  include  ohenuluminescenco, 
produced  by  certain  chemical  reactions,  chiefly 
oxidations,  at  low  temperatures,  electrolumines- 
cence, produced  bv  electric  discharges,  which  may 
appear  when  silk  or  fur  is  stioked  or  when  adhesive 
surfaces  are  separated,  and  tribohumnescence,  pro- 
duced by  rubbing  or  crushing  crystals  Lumines- 
cence may  be  caused  also  by  the  absorption  of 
radiant  energy  bv  certain  substances,  it  is  known 
as  FLUORESCENCE  if  the  phenomenon  ceases  when 
radiation  is  discontinued  If  this  type  of  lumines- 
cence continues  after  the  radiation  causing  it  has 
ceased,  it  is  called  phosphorescence  (although  this 
term  is  commonly  synonymous  with  luminescence, 
it  is  restricted  by  physicists  to  this  form  of  lumines- 
cence) Luminescence  emitted  by  living  organisms 
(biolummescence)  is  believed  to  result  in  many 
cases  from  chemical  reactions  occurring  in  the  or- 
ganism. The  phosphorescence  observed  in  the  sea 
is  produced  by  living  organisms,  many  of  them 
microscopic,  that  collect  at  the  surface  Luminous 
fungi  produce  luminescence  on  the  surface  of  rot- 
ting wood,  and  luminous  bacteria  may  appear  on 
decomposing  flesh  Glowworms,  fireflies,  and  many 
deep-sea  fish  have  organs  that  produce  phos- 
phorescence. See  E.  W.  Harvey,  L\vvng  Light 
(1940) 

phosphoric  add  (f5sf6'rlk,  -fd'rlk).  Three  different 
phosphoric  acids  are  known,  all  of  which  are  derived 
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from  phosphorus  pentoxide  by  the  addition  of 
water  They  can  be  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  water  mole- 
cules needed.  The  prefixes  meta-,  pyro-,  and 
ortho-  are  used  to  indicate  this  distinction,  meta- 
phosphoric  acid  is  essentially  the  result  of  the  addi- 
tion of  one  molecule  of  water  to  one  of  phosphorus 
pentoxide,  pyrophosphonc  acid,  of  two  molecules 
of  water,  and  orthopnosphoric  acid,  of  three  mole- 
cules of  water  All  the  acids  are,  however,  phos- 
phoric acids  and  their  salts  are  all  phosphates  The 
salts  are  also  distinguished  by  use  of  the  same  pre- 
fix as  that  of  tho  specific  ac  id  from  which  they  are 
derived  Orthophosphoric  acid  is  the  ordinary 
phosphoric  acid  and  is  commonly  called  simply 
phosphoric  acid  Its  molecule  consists  of  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen  and  the  phosphate  radical  (one 
phosphorus  and  four  oxygen  atoms,  -PO4)  It 
appears  both  as  a  crystalline  (rhombic)  solid  and  as 
a  thick  liquid  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.834, 
melts  at  42  3°C  ,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ex- 
tremely so  in  water  It  is  prepared  commercially 
from  phosphate  rock  (calcium  phosphate)  by  heat- 
ing with  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  pure  acid  is  ob- 
tained by  treating  red  phosphorus  with  nitric  acid 
It  is  used  in  the  laboratory  and  in  medicine  in  the 
form  of  salts  It  forms  three  types  of  salts  (pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  tertiary  salts) 

Phosphorus   see  LUCIFER 

phosphorus  (f&s'furus),  nonmetalhc  chemical  ele- 
ment (symbol  <=P,  for  physical  constants,  see  ELE- 
MENT, table)  Phosphorus  exlubits  ALLOTKOPY,  ap- 
pearing in  three  forms,  the  difference  in  the  forms 
resulting  apparently  from  differences  in  the  molec- 
ular structure  One  form,  white  phosphorus,  is  an 
extremely  poisonous  (for  antidote,  see  phosphorus 
under  POISONING,  table),  yellow  to  white,  waxy, 
solid  substance  melting  at  44  1°C  ,  boiling  at  280°- 
C  ,  and  having  a  density  of  1  S3  g  per  c  c  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  It  is  insoluble  m  water,  but  sol- 
uble in  carbon  disulphide  When  exposed  to  air 
it  ignites  spontaneously  at  35°C  .  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  kept  under  watei  It  glows  in  the  dark  at  low 
temperatures  Bee  ause  of  its  extremely  poisonous 
nature  and  tendency  to  catch  fire,  white  phos- 
phorus must  be  handled  with  great  caie,  an  ex- 
tremely small  dos»e  is  fatal,  and  it  can  cause  severe 
burns  When  heated  out  of  contact  with  the  air 
to  over  250°C  ,  it  changes  to  another  foim  of  phos- 
phorus which,  because  of  its  color,  is  called  red 
phosphorus  This  allotropu  form  of  the  element 
appears  as  a  dull,  reddish-brown  civstalhne  pow- 
der and  is  heavier  than  the  white  phosphorus, 
having  a  density  of  2  2  g  per  c  c  It  changes  direct- 
ly into  a  vapor  Red  phosphorus  is  insoluble  m 
carbon  disulphide  and  other  solvents  for  white 
phosphorus  It  does  not  glow  in  the  dark  and,  be- 
cause  it  does  not  ignite  at  ordinary  temperatures 
(it  is  less  active  than  white  phosphorus),  need  not 
l>e  kept  out  of  contact  with  the  air  It  is  not  poison- 
ous Another  form  of  phosphoius,  called  black 
phosphorus  because  of  its  dark  coloi,  is  known,  it 
was  prepared  from  white  phosphorus  by  P  W 
Bridgrnan  through  heating  the  white  form  under  a 
pressure  of  1,200  kg  per  square  centimeter  at  a 
tempeiature  of  200V  It  has  a  density  of  2  b9  g 
per  c  c  at  ordinary  temperatures  There  are  a 
number  of  compounds  of  phosphorus  With  oxy- 
gen the  element  forms  several  oxides,  tho  most  im- 
poi  tant  being  the  pentoxide,  a  white,  powdery  sub- 
stance produced  when  either  white  or  red  phos- 
phorus burns  in  air  or  oxygen  A  molecule  of  it 
consists  of  two  phosphorus  atoms  and  five  ox\  gen 
atoms  From  this  oxide  is  denvod  PHOSPHORIC 
AC  iu,  the  salts  of  which  are  the  important  PHOS- 
PHATE compounds  From  another  oxide,  phos- 
phorus tnoxido,  having  a  molecule  of  two  atoms  of 
phosphorus  and  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  is  obtained 
phosphorous  acid  Phosphorus  combines  with  tho 
halogens  to  form  compounds  called  halides  With 
hydiogen  it  forms,  among  other  compounds,  a 
coloiless,  poisonous  gas,  phosphme  It  combines 
also  with  various  other  nonmetals  and  also  with 
some  metals  Because  of  its  chemical  activity 

Shosphoius  does  not  occur  tree  (i  e  ,  uncombmed) 
i  nature,  but  is  found  abundantly  in  certain  com- 
pounds, e  g  ,  calcium  phosphate  There  are  large 
deposits  of  phosphate  lock  m  various  parts  of  the 
world  Phosphorus  is  present  in  animals,  especially 
in  the  bones,  teeth,  and  nervous  tissue,  and  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  plants  It  is  a  constituent  of  the  funda- 
mental living  substance,  piotoplasm,  and  is,  there- 
foret  necessary  to  life  As  a  lasult,  compounds  con- 
taining it  are  essential  m  the  food  of  living  things 
It  is  supplied  to  plants  m  an  available  foi  m  in  fer- 
tilisers The  important  industrial  use  of  phos- 
phorus is  in  the  manufacture  of  matches  The  fact 
that  phosphorus  bui  ns  m  air  to  form  dense  white 
clouds  of  the  pentoxide  is  utilised  in  the  laying 
down  of  smoke  screens  in  warfare  Phosphorus  is 
employed  in  poisons  for  rodent  pests  In  metal- 
lurgy it  is  used  sometimes  as  a  deoxidizing  agent 
andalso  in  certain  alloys,  such  as  phosphor  bronze 
Phosphorus  is  prepared  commercially  m  the  elec- 
tric furnace  from  phosphate  rock,  and  it  is  also 
obtained  from  phosphates  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  The  element  was  disco veied  m  1669 
by  Hennig  Brandt  (or  Brand),  an  alchemist,  who 
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prepared  it  from  urine,  the  only  source  known  untal 
1775,  when  it  was  obtained  by  Scheele  from  bones 
Photius  (fd'shus),  c  820-892?,  Greek  churchman  and 
theologian,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  b  Con- 
stantinople He  came  of  a  noble  Byzantine  family 
Photius  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
time,  a  professor  in  the  university  at  Constan- 
tinople, and,  under  MICHAEL  III,  president  of  #hc 
imperial  chancellery  He  was  a  leader  of  the  ortho- 
dox who  wished  to  treat  indulgently  the  repentant 
iconoclasts,  the  head  of  the  sterner  orthodox  was 
the  patriarch,  Ht  IGNATIUS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE 
In  858  Ignatius  was  forced  from  the  patriarchate, 
and  Photius,  a  layman,  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place 
He  was  rushed  within  a  week  through  the  orders 
necessary,  a  procedure  uncanomcal,  mit  not  with- 
out precedent  In  8bl  the  legates  of  Pope  St 
NICHOLAS  I  approved  the  election  of  Photius,  but 
the  pope  refused  to  recognize  him  In  867  Photius 
retaliated  by  calling  a  synod  which  challenged  the 
rights  of  Rome  in  Bulgaria,  questioned  certain 
Latin  practices,  particularly  the  proposed  inclusion 
of  the  filwque  phrase  in  the  CREED,  and,  finally, 
challenged  the  pope's  right  to  judge  the  canomcity 
of  the  election  of  tho  patriarch  Nicholas  died 
without  learning  of  this  When  BASIL,  I  became 
Byzantine  emperor  (867),  Photius  stepped  down 
and  St  Ignatius  became  patriarch  again  Two 
years  later  Photius  was  condemned  (see  CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE, FOURTH  COUNCIL  OF)  Later,  Photius 
was  reconciled  with  Basil  and  Ignatius,  and  on  the 
death  of  Ignatius  he  again  became  patriarch  (877) 
Pope  JOHN  VIII  recognized  him  as  patriarch  and 
sent  legates  to  a  synod,  held  in  879-80,  which  the 
ORTHODOX  EAHTKRV  CHURCH  regards  as  an  ecu- 
menical council  This  synod  affirmed  that  Photius 
had  been  legally  elected,  nullified  those  synods 
which  had  condemned  Photius,  ruled  against  lay- 
men being  elevated  to  the  episcopacy,  and  agreed 
that  Constantinople  would  relinquish  authority  in 
Bulgaria  The  acts  of  this  council  were  apparently 
approved  by  John  VIII  ,but  without  any  retraction 
of  his  predecessors'  condemnations  Photius  con- 
tinued as  patriarch  until  the  accession  of  LEO  VI 
in  88b,  when  he  was  forced  to  resign  under  im- 
perial pressure ,  he  died  in  exile  Photius  is  a  figure 
of  controversy  In  later  years  the  deep  cleavage 
between  East  and  Went  was  reckoned  from  tne 
schism  of  Photius  This  may  he  unfair,  for  Photius 
was  not  the  obdurate  rebel  against  papal  claims 
that  has  been  pictured  in  both  East  arid  West  He 
is  venerated  as  a  saint  by  the  Orthodox  East  Many 
of  his  letters,  homilies,  and  dogmatic  and  polemical 
works  are  extant  His  MynobyHwn  or  Biblwtheca 
contains  quotations  from  lost  Greek  writings 
See  J  II  Freese,  The  Library  of  Phottut  (1920) , 
Francis  Dvormk,  The  Photian  Schism  (1948) 
photoelectric  cell  or  phototube,  elec  Iron  tube  in 
which  one  of  the  two  elec  trodes  emits  elec  Irons  as  a 
result  of  irradiation  by  ordinary  visible  light  or  by 
ultraviolet  or  infrared  rays  lleinnch  Hertz  dis- 
covered the  photoelectric  or  photoemiasive  effect, 
many  other  sc  lentista  contributed  to  the  under- 
standing of  photoemission  and  its  applications 
There  are  two  main  kinds  of  photoelectric  cells—- 
the vacuum  type  (those  that  are  highly  evacuated) 
and  the  gas  type  (those  in  which  an  inert  gas,  e  g  , 
argon,  has  been  introduced)  The  form  of  the  pho- 
toelectnc  cell  varies  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  designed  A  commonly  used  form  con- 
sists of  an  en\ eloping  glass  tube  within  which  is  a 
cathode  made  of  a  half-cylindrical  piece  of  metal 
(usually  silver  or  silver-plated  copper)  coated  with 
a  photoemissive  substance  (often  cesium  or  cesium 
oxide) ,  the  other  electrode,  the  anode,  is  commonly 
a  single  upright  wire  Another  tvpe  of  photoelec- 
tric cell  has  a  coating  of  a  thin  film  of  cesium  or 
other  photoermssn  e  substance  on  the  inside  of  the 
glass  tube,  a  small  portion  of  the  glass  being  left 
umoated  in  order  to  admit  light,  the  anode  in  this 
c  ase  is  usually  a  loop  of  \vire  (often  nickel  or  cop- 
per), placed  near  the  middle  of  the  cell  In  addi- 
tion to  cesium,  certain  other  suhstanc  es  can  bo  used 
to  emit  electrons  under  the  stimulus  of  light,  these 
include  sodium,  potassium,  lithium,  and  rubidium 
Only  a  slight  current  is  produced  in  a  photoelec  trie 
cell  m  response  to  the  effect  of  light  Therefore, 
when  the  photoelectric  effec  t  is  utilized,  a  battery 
is  connected  with  the  tul*>  so  that  the  cathode  (or 
electron  emitter)  is  joined  to  the  negative  terminal 
and  the  anode  is  made  positive  by  its  connection 
with  the  positive  terminal  and  therefore  attracts 
the  electrons  Thus  the  photoelec  trie  cell  can  be 
used  in  the  capacity  of  a  switch,  causing  an  electric 
devic  e  to  operate  when  light  stimulates  the  flow  of 
elec  trons  comprising  the  current  and  turning  it  off 
when  the  light  source  is  cut  off  This  principle  has 
applications  in  the  "electric-eye"  devices  used  as 
burglar  alarms  and  door  openers  and  for  counting 
and  sorting  products  In  addition  to  their  numer- 
ous other  uses,  photoelectric  cells— termed  photo- 
tubes in  this  sense — form  an  integral  part  of  sound- 
reproducing  and  television  apparatus 
photoengraving,  photomechanical  process  in  the 
graphic  arts,  used  principally  for  reproducing  illus- 
trations The  subject  is  photographed,  the  image 
being  recorded  on  a  sensitized  metal  plate,  which 
is  then  etched  m  an  acid  bath.  In  the  case  of  hue 
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cuts  (di swings  m  solid  blacks  and  whites  without 
gradations  of  color),  the  photoengraving  is  done  on 
zinc,  and  the  result  te  called  a  amc  etching  In  the 
case  of  half-tone  cute,  the  work  M  done  on  copper. 
The  haJf-toiie  effect  is  aecom  pi  whed  by  photograph- 
ing the  subject  through  a  wire  sc  reen,  which  breaks 
the  light  ray*  so  that  the  metal  plate  is  sensitwed 
in  a  dotted  pattern,  the  larger  dota  creating  the 
darker  areas,  the  smaller  dots  the  high  lights  The 
finer  the  screen,  the  greater  the  prec  unon  of  detail 
in  the  printed  product  Half  tones  made  with  a 
screen  having  65  lines  to  the  inch  are  considered 
coarse  Those  having  150  lines  to  the  inch  are  con- 
sidered fine 

photogrammetry  see  AERIAL,  PHOTOGRAPHY 
photography,  science  and  art  concerned  with  the 
forming  and  the  fixing  of  an  image  on  a  film  or  a 
plate  made  sensitive  to  the  effects  of  light  The 
earliest  known  form  of  camera  is  the  camera  ob- 
wiira  (see  CAMERA)  or  pmhole  camera,  the  princi- 
ples of  which  were  set  forth  in  unpublished  manu- 
scripts of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  Leonardo  explained 
how  a  small  hole,  drilled  in  the  wall  of  a  room  or  a 
building,  would  cause  the  formation,  on  the  wall 
fa<  ing  the  hole,  of  an  inverted  image  of  an  illumi- 
nated object  or  scene  outside  of  the  room  This  de- 
scription remained  unknown  for  several  centuries, 
and  Giambattista  della  Porta,  who  probably  did  not 
know  of  Leonardo's  discovery,  is  generally  credited 
with  the  first  clear  presentation  of  the  use  of  the 
camera  obscura  in  his  widely  read  Afagtar  Xatura- 
Ii9\  Porta  introduced  a  concave  mirror  for  produc- 
ing the  image  The  device  was  often  used  by  ar- 
tists for  tracing  scenes  In  his  tune  a  room  was  gen- 
erally adapted  for  use  as  a  <  at  tier  a  obscura,  but 
portable  forms  were  soon  employed  The  history 
of  the  development  of  light-sensitive  surfaces  ca- 
pable of  producing  and  retaining  an  image  begins 
with  the  discovery  (1727)  by  Johann  Heinruh 
Sehulze,  as  a  result  of  careful  experiments  with  sil- 
ver nitrate,  that  darkening  of  silver  salts  is  caused 
by  the  effects  of  light  and  not  b\  heat  In  1757 
Giaeomo  Battista  Beeeann,  known  as  Beccarms,, 
discovered  that  silver  chloride  is  sensitive  to  light 
Earlier  experimenters  knew  something  of  the  prop- 
erties of  silver  salts,  but  their  work  was  inconclu- 
sive. The  experiments  of  Schulne  were  extended  in 
the  years  following,  and  silver  nitrate  came  to  be 
used  for  producing  designs  on  bone,  marble,  and 
white  agate  William  Lewis,  in  a  volume  on  the 
history  of  colors  (London,  1763)  described  these 
uses  Later  Thomas,  a  son  of  Jowah  Wedgwood, 
influenced  by  the  work  of  SchuUe  and  Lewis  and 
probably  by  Joseph  Priestlev,  began  to  experiment 
in  photography,  in  a  dissertation  prepared  with 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  which  appeared  in  1802,  is  a 
description  of  Wedgwood's  method  of  reproducing, 
on  a  surface  of  white  leather  or  white  paper  sensi- 
tized with  silver  nitrate  01  with  silver  chloride, 
paintings  or  silhouettes  originally  made  on  glass 
Davy  contributed  to  photography  bv  his  produc- 
tion of  silver  iodide,  later  used  by  Daguerre  and 
Niepce  and  also  by  Talbot,  Davy  also  discovered 
(1802)  a  method  of  projecting  images  by  photog- 
raphy Wedgwood  and  Davy  did  not  pursue  their 
work  in  the  field  far  enough  to  discover  a  medium 
for  fixing  the  images  permanently  on  the  silver- 
coated  surface  A  solution  to  the  problem  lav , 
however,  m  an  earlier  discovery  bv  Carl  Wilhplm 
8<  heele  that  ammonia  liberates  silver  <  hloride  from 
the  photochlonde  darkened  b\  light  and  that  tho 
ammonia  precipitates  the  black  metallic  silver 
formed  by  the  action  of  light  In  the  following 
decades  many  chemists  and  physic  ists  who  investi- 
gated properties  and  behavior  of  chemical  elements 
and  compounds  and  of  light  made  discoveries  that 
contributed  ui  some  way  to  the  development  of 
photography  Sir  John  lierachel  discovered  and 
described  (1819)  hyposulphites,  but  the  possibility 
of  the  use  of  sodium  hyposulphite  as  a  fixative  for 
silver  chloride  was  not  reuh/ed  until  Herschel 
pointed  out  its  value  when  daguerreotypy  became 
known  m  1839  Joseph  Nnephore  Niepce  is  cred- 
ited with  making  the  first  photograph  by  exposuic 
of  a  light-sensitive  surface  within  a  camera,  there 
is  considerable  evidence  that  this  was  ace  omplished 
in  1822  Niepce  conducted  photographic  experi- 
ments over  many  years,  in  1829  he  began  a  collabo- 
ration with  Louis  J  M  Daguerro  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  photographic  methods  After  the 
death  of  Niepce  in  1833  his  son  Isidore  Niepce  be- 
came Daguerte's  partner  In  1837  Daguerre  dis- 
covered that  an  image  formed  on  a  silvered  metal 
plate  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  silver  iodide  could 
be  developed  in  the  presence  of  mercurv  vapor,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  process  be  named  for  Daguerre, 
and  the  photographs  came  to  be  known  as  da- 
guerreotypes Daguerre  and  Niepce  were  unable 
to  sell  shares  to  promote  the  use  of  the  process  and 
no,  in  1839,  through  Fran  COM  Jean  Arago,  the  in- 
vention was  disclosed  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  m  the  same  year  the  rights  to  the 
ptocess  were  purchased  by  the  French  government 
and  given  to  the  world  Cameras  for  making  da- 
guerreotypes were  soon  produced  on  a  commercial 
scale  The  word  photography  became  widely  known 
after  its  use,  in  1839,  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  research 
indicates  that  its  uae  by  a  German  newspaper  ante- 
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dated  Herschel's  introduction  of  it  by  a  few  days, 
however  In  America,  John  W.  Draper  and  Sam- 
uel F  B  Morse  promoted  the  use  of  the  daguerreo- 
type, which  achieved  great  popularity.  At  first  the 
process,  because  of  the  long  exposure  required,  was 
used  only  for  landscapes  and  for  architectural  and 
other  inanimate  objects,  but  later  it  was  applied  to 
portrait  making  Draper  w  believed  to  have  made 
the  first  portrait  by  daguerreotypy  m  1839,  using  a 
long  exposure  (said  to  have  been  a  half  hour)  The 
coloring  of  daguerreotypes  was  probably  practiced 
as  early  as  1840  Later  inventors  developed  more 


sensitive  coatings  and  better  lenses  Tintypes  also 
became  popular  in  the  19th  cent  To  William 
Henry  Fox  Talbot  is  credited  the  introduction  of  a 
practical  method  of  photography  in  which  a  nega- 
tive image  was  formed  within  the  camera  on  a  light- 
sensitive  paper  from  which  positive  images  or 
prints  could  be  made  Talbot  later  modified  the 
process  and  applied  the  name  calotype  and  after- 
ward talbotype  to  it,  he  employed  paper  coated 
with  silver  iodide  and  developed  m  gallic  acid,  ho 
applied  for  a  patent  on  the  process  in  1841  Some, 
of  his  early  experiments  are  described  in  The  Pennl 
of  Nature  (1844),  which  he  illustrated  with  paper 
negatives  made  by  the  calotype  process  The  in- 
troduction of  the  wet  collodion  process  replaced 
earlier  processew  of  photography  Frederick  Scott 
Archer  is  credited  with  making  this  process  prac- 
ticable (1851)  Claims  to  credit  for  invention  of 
the  process  were  also  made  by  Gustavo  Le  Gray  in 
France  and  Robert  J  Bingham  m  England  De- 
spite the  difficulties  of  transporting  darkroom  fa- 
cilities  to  the  scene,  many  notable  photographs 
were  made  bv  the  wet  collodion  process  during  the 
1850s  and  1860s,  these  included  alpine  landscapes 
and  war  scenes  An  American  photographer,  Ma- 
thew  B  Brad> ,  made  thousands  of  photographs  of 
Civil  War  scenes  Others  in  the  United  States  who 
made  notable  earlv  photographs  included  T  H 
O'Sulhvan,  Alexander  Gardner,  John  K  Hillers, 
Ferdinand  Vandiveer  Havden,  and  William  Henry 
Jackson  Early  action  photographs  were  made  by 
Eadweard  Mm BRIDGE,  Thomas  Eakins,  and  Jules 
Etienne  Marey  Dunng  tho  second  half  of  the  l<Hh 
cent  stereoscopic  photography  was  popular,  paired 
prints  were  observed  through  a  stereoscope  in  order 
to  obtain  a  three-dimensional  effect  Twin-lens 
cameras  were  developed  for  taking  the  pictures 
Their  use  has  been  revived  in  recent  times  Bv  tho 
1850s  photography  had  begun  to  develop  into  an 
art  concerned  with  portraiture  and  with  architec- 
tural and  landscape  photography  In  the  late 
1850«,  m  England,  Henry  Peach  Robinson  did 
much  to  promote  photography  through  his  writings 
as  well  as  his  many  art  photographs,  his  style,  how- 
ever, in  mu«  h  of  his  photographic  work  suggested 
artificiality  and  mutated  paintings  Oscar  G  Kej- 
lander  was  a  pioneer  in  taking  portraits  depicting 
facial  expressions  Peter  Henry  Emerson  in  Eng- 
land encouraged  naturalism  in  photograph v  Among 
those  whose  work  leprosents  the  best  in  earlv  pho- 
tographic achievement  are  Alfred  STIEGMT/  and 
Eclward  J  HTEICHKV  Numerous  others  <ontnl>- 
uted  to  the  growth  of  the  photographic  art,  these 
include  Charles  Sheelor,  Paul  Strand,  Edward 
Weston,  and  Clarence  H  White  Jacob  Him  made 
earlv  photographs  of  slum  areas,  later  Dorothea 
Lange  and  Margaret  Bourke-White  depicted  the 
lot  of  itinerant  agricultural  workers  Berenice  Ab- 
bott became  known  especially  for  her  recording  of 
scenes  in  New  York  city  and  for  her  portraits  Pho- 
tographic exhibitions  date  from  the  time  of  the 
early  ventures  in  the  art,  and  these  served  as  a 
stimulus  to  its  development  Photography  as- 
sumed importance  not  only  as  an  art  but  also  as  a 
medium  for  preserving  a  record  of  historical  events, 
for  illustration  of  books,  periodicals,  newspapers, 
and  advertising  matter,  for  documentary  material 
to  bo  used  as  propaganda  and  for  other  purposes, 
for  teaching,  e  g  ,  in  medical  education  as  well  as 
education  for  certain  manual  skills,  and  for  numer- 
ous other  purposes  For  decorative  purposes  pho- 
tomurals  came  into  use,  these  are  greatly  enlarged 
photographs,  often  of  lands<  apes,  used  as  wall  dec- 
oration Various  photographic  "tricks"  arc  some- 
times employed  to  create  a  desired  effect,  among 
them  the  makuig  of  composite  pictures  known  as 
montages  These  can  be  produced  either  by  pro- 
jecting a  number  of  negatives  on  one  piece  of  paper 
or  by  pasting  together  a  number  of  prints  whu  h  are 
then  rephotographed  To  achieve  the  desired  ef- 
fect the  images  are  either  blended  together  or 
allowed  to  remain  as  separate  pictures  related  by 
means  of  the  pattern  or  design  With  the  develop- 
ment of  many  different  styles  of  cameras  and  of 
many  kinds  of  film,  photographic  equipment  be- 
came adaptable  to  all  kinds  of  situations  Both  the 
wet  and  dry  collodion  plates  used  in  earlv  work 
were  impractical  because  of  their  fragility,  because 
they  had  to  be  used  while  moist,  and  because  the 
equipment  that  had  to  be  transported  was  ex- 
tremely heavy  and  bulky.  In  1884  George  East- 
man introduced  a  roll  film  consisting  of  a  paper 
covered  with  a  gelatine  silver-bromide  emulsion;  in 
1888  a  transparent  nitrocellulose  base  replaced  the 
paper.  The  daylight-loading  roll-film  camera  came 
into  use  m  1891.  Many  kinds  of  film  •»  now  in 


use.  The  box  camera,  folding  hand  earners,  and 
miniature  cameras  employ  roll  film;  the  film  is 
wound  on  a  spool,  and  for  various  cameras  the  sise 
of  the  negative  varies.  The  number  of  exposures 
ranges  from  6  to  36.  Fbr  cameras  having  a  ground- 
glasfi  plate  on  which  the  image  is  focused,  film  pack 
w  used;  film  pack  consists  of  a  light-tight  box  in 
which  separate  pieces  of  cut  film  (commonly  12 
pieces)  are  packed  and  each  is  drawn  into  the  cor- 
rect position  for  exposure  by  pulling,  in  turn,  the 
numbered  tabs  projecting  from  the  top  Film  for 
moving-picture  cameras  is  made  in  widths  of  8  mm, 
9  mm,  16  mm,  and  35  mm;  the  35-mtllimeter  width 
is  used  chiefly  for  theater  film,  and  the  other  three 
sixes  are  used  in  amateur  photography  The  sensi- 
tivitv  of  the  film  depends  upon  the  kind  of  coating 
or  emulsion  Modern  films  are  made  with  varying 
degrees  of  sensitivity  suitable  for  use  under  dif- 
ferent lighting  conditions  and  for  various  purposes 
The  achievement  of  film  capable  of  reproducing 
natural  color  was  the  goal  of  many  experimenters 
finally,  in  1935,  a  color  film  was  introduced  which 
reqxured  that  only  one  exposure  be  made  (not  sev- 
eral as  some  earlier  films  needed)  and  which  could 
be  used  in  an  ordinary  camera  From  this  type  of 
film,  commonly  made  in  the  35-milhrneter  size, 
enlarged  color  prints  can  be  made  The  film  itself 
after  processing  (it  is  first  developed  to  make  a 
negative  and  then  converted  to  a  positive)  can  also 
be  used  in  projectors  whu  h  cast  the  enlarged  pic- 
ture in  color  upon  a  screen  Another  type  of  color 
film  became  available  (1942)  in  roll  film  of  most 
ordinary  camera  suses;  in  the  developing  process 
this  film  remains  a  negative  which  shows  a  reversal 
of  color  as  well  as  of  light  and  shade  l<rom  this 
negative,  color  prints  can  be  made  Printing  pa- 
pers for  blac  k-and-white  prints  are  made  with 
emulsions  of  var>  mg  degrees  of  sensitivity  and  with 
ingredients  that  lend  varying  tones  to  the  finished 
photograph  Bromide  papers  with  silver  bromide 
as  the  prim  ipal  light-sensitive  substance  are  muc  h 
used;  these  aie  known  also  as  "fast"  papers  Chlo- 
robromide  papers  are  "slow"  papers  coated  with  an 
emulsion  containing  both  the  chloride  and  tho  bro- 
mide of  silver  The  cost  of  a  camera  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  quality  of  the  lens  Modern 
lenses  are  corrected  to  prevent  the  appearance  of 
manv  optical  faults  Anastigmatic  lenses  prevent 
astigmatism,  i  o  ,  they  render  sharp  images  of  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines  in  the  same  plane 
The  tetter  lenses  are  also  correc  ted  to  avoid  chro- 
matic aberration  and  spherical  aberration  (see 
ABERRATION)  and  other  defects  Spec  lal  lenses 
have  been  introduced  for  certain  kinds  of  work, 
these  include  the  portrait  lens,  the  telophoto  lens 
and  the  high-speed  lens  c'apable  of  producing  a 
clear  image  of  rapidly  moving  bodies  There  are 
several  sv  sterns  for  indicating  the  diaphragm  open- 
ing (the  size  of  which  determines  the  amount  of 
light  permitted  to  pass  through  the  lens),  the  com- 
monest being  generally  known  as  the  F  number 
svstem  The  F  number  represents  the  ratio  of  the 
focal  length  to  the  effe<  tive  diameter  of  the  lens 
The  F  numbers  are  marked  on  tho  lens  barrel,  the* 
usual  series  is  4, 5  0, 8,  1 1  3,  16, 22  6, 32, 45  2,  and  64 
The  relative  exposure  with  any  two  adjacent  num- 
bers is  in  tho  ratio  of  one  to  two,  i  e  ,  under  tho 
same  lighting  conditions  the  larger  number  admits 
one  half  as  much  light  and  requires  an  exposure 
twice  as  long  Methods  of  using  cameras  and  of 
developing  arid  printing  and  principles  of  composi- 
tion are  given  in  many  books  on  photograph>  Soo 
J  M  Eder,  History  of  Photography  (Eng  tr  of 
1932  ed  ,  1945) ,  C  E  K  Mees,  Photography  (2d 
ed  ,  reissue,  1945) ,  P  E  Bouc  her.  Fundamentals  of 
Photography  (2d  ed  ,  1947) ,  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  How  to  Make  Good  Pictures  (28th  ed  , 
1948),  Beaumont  Newhall,  The  History  of  Photog- 
raphy (1949) 

photogravure   see  PRINTING 

photometry  (foto'mutrfi)  [Gr  , -measuring  of  light), 
branch  of  physics  which  deals  with  the  measure- 
ment of  the  intensity  of  a  source  of  light,  such  as  an 
electric  lamp  The  practical  importance  of  photom- 
etry to  man  is  realized  when  the  amount  of  arti- 
ficial light  used  and  the  great  need  for  illumination 
most  beneficial  to  the  eyes  are  considered  Instru- 
ments used  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  a  given 
source  of  light  are  called  photometers  They  make 
possible  a  comparison  between  an  unknown  inten- 
sity and  a  standard  or  known  intensity  They  are 
based  essentially  upon  a  fact  shown  to  bo  true  by 
much  experiment  that  illumination  of  a  surface  by 
a  light  source  of  constant  intensity  becomes  less, 
by  a  definite  amount,  as  the  light  source  is  moved 
away  from  that  surface  This  fact  is  incorporated 
m  the  so-called  law  of  inverse  squares,  which  stated 
in  effect  that,  as  a  source  of  light  is  moved  away 
from  a  surface  which  it  illuminates,  the  illumina- 
tion decreases  in  an  amount  inversely  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  distance.  For  example,  the 
illumination  of  a  surface  by  a  source  of  light  2  ft 
away  is  M  of  the  illumination  at  1  ft.  from  the  sur- 
face. Conversely,  for  two  light  sources,  one  at  1  ft 
and  the  other  at  2  ft.,  to  give  the  same  illumination 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  source  at  2  ft.  to  have 
an  intensity  4  times  that  of  the  source  at  1  ft.  in 
the  commonly  tuwd  Buncon  photometer  (named  for 
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R  W,  Bunswi)  the  intensity  of  a  tight  source  is 
determined  by  comparison  with  a  known,  or -stand- 
ard, intensity.  The  two  light  sources  (one  of  known 
and  the  other  of  unknown  in  tenet  ty)  are  placed  on 
opposite  aides  of  the  surface  (a  dink  of  paper)  to  be 
illuminated  In  the  center  of  thui  surface  is  a 
translucent  spot  which  appears  equally  bright 
from  either  aide  when  the  illumination  is  the  same 
on  both  aides  Since  the  illumination  given  by  a 
light  source  decreases  an  the  square  of  its  distance 
from  the  illuminated  surface,  the  intensity  of  the 
unknown  light  source  can  be  easily  determined 
when  the  relative  distances  at  which  the  two 
sources  produce  equal  illumination  are  known  The 
Rumford  photometer  (named  for  Count  Rumford) 
is  sometimes  called  a  shadow  photometer  because 
intensities  of  light  sources  are  compared  by  the 
densenesH  of  shadows  which  they  can  produce  In 
the  Lummer-Brodhun  photometer,  each  side  of  an 
opaque  screen  is  illuminated  by  one  of  the  two 
sources,  and  a  comparison  is  made  possible  by  an 
ingenious  arrangement  of  prisms  From  the  use  of 
a  photometer,  therefore,  tho  statement  of  the  in- 
tensity of  a  given  source  of  light  is  essentially  a 
statement  of  the  numbei  of  tunes  greater  or  less  it 
in  in  intensity  than  a  chosen  standard  Tho  inten- 
sity of  electric  lights  (i  e  ,  their  powei  to  illuminate) 
is  commonly  given  as  so  many  candle  power,  i  e  , 
bo  many  times  the  intensity  of  the  "international 
candle"  which  is  maintained  in  the  United  States, 
England,  and  France  In  England  a  sperm  candle 
of  definite  dimensions  is  considered  as  a  standard, 
in  France,  a  Carcel  lamp  burning  colza  oil,  and  in 
Germany,  a  Hefner  lamp  supplied  with  amyl  ace- 
tate The  French  unit  of  intensity  is  called,  conse- 
quently, the  Carcel  unit,  tho  German,  the  Hefner 
unit  The  intensity  of  illumination,  or  the  degree 
to  which  a  surface  is  illuminated,  is  distinguished 
from  the  intensity  of  the  light  source  and  is  given 
in  foot-candles,  i  e  ,  so  many  times  the  illumination 
given  by  a  standard  candle  at  1  ft 

photosphere  (fS'tusfdr"),  luminous,  apparently 
opaque  layer  of  gases  between  the  dense  interior 
gases  of  the  sun  and  the  more  attenuated  gases  of 
the  chromosphere  Its  m<  andesc  ent  gases,  esti- 
mated to  attain  temperatures  close  to  GOOO°C  ,  are 
HO  bright  in  comparison  with  gases  in  other  layers 
that  they  are  perceived  as  the  apparent  surface 
of  the  sun  Tho  mottled  appearam  e  of  the  photo- 
sphere is  attributed  to  t  onstantl>  shifting  granules, 
several  hundred  miles  ui  diameter,  that  probably 
result  from  differenc  es  in  the  density  of  gases  of  the 
solar  surface  Sunspots  arc  believed  to  extend  deep 
into  the  photosphere  Soo  also  SUN 

Photostat  (fo'tustat"),  trade  name  of  a  photographu 
camera  espe<  mllv  adapted  to  making  c  opies  (photo- 
stats) of  drawings,  manuscripts,  and  late  printed 
books  The  process  us  rapid  and  inexpensive  and  is 
much  used  m  libraries 

photosynthesis  (fd'toslu'thusXs),  process  in  which 
groen  plants  utilize  the  eneigv  of  sunlight  to  manu- 
facture carbohydrates  from  carbon  dioxide  and  wa- 
ter. All  animal  and  plant  life  ultimately  depends 
upon  it  for  food  and  oxvgon  All  plant  forms  that 
contain  the  essential  green  pigment  (see  CHLORO- 
PHYLL) are  capable  of  cairvmg  on  photosynthesis, 
and  the  process  takes  place  onh  in  those  parjs  of 
the  plant  wheie  chlorophyll  is  piesent  (bungi  and 
other  plant  forms  lacking  chleiophyll  must  secure 
their  food  nutrients  from  other  oiganic  material  ) 
It  is  known  that  in  the  piesence  of  the  chlorophyll 
and  sunlight  (or  mutable  aitificial  light)  carbon  di- 
oxide and  water  obtained  by  tho  plant  from  its  en- 
vuonment  are  combined  to  fonn  cai  bohydrates,  in 
the  form  of  sugui  and  starch,  and  oxygen  is  re- 
leased Some  phases  of  the  piocews  aie  completed 
in  darkness  The  exact  chemical  reactions  in- 
volved aie  not  fully  undoi -stood  The  equation 
generally  employed  to  lupiesont  the  piocoss  is 
6  COj+6  H2O«=C6H,SO«  (glucose)  +6  O2  Some 
scientists  consider  that  the  chlorophyll  not  only 
serves  to  absorb  the  light  and  make  its  energy  us- 
able but  also  that  it  may  enter  into  tho  chemical 
changes  For  storage  purposes  some  of  the  glucose 
produced  is  converted  into  starch ,  stai  ch  grains  can 
be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  plant  with  tho  aid  of 
the  microscope  Various  intermediate  products 
(e  g  ,  formaldehyde  and  formic  acid)  have  been 
postulated  as  being  formed  pnor  to  the  production 
of  glucose  Recent  studies  with  radioaetn  o  carbon 
indicate,  however,  that  the  intermediate  products 
are  chiefly  ammo  acids,  other  organic  acids,  and 
neutral  sugais  Energy  for  photosynthesis  is  de- 
rived mainly  from  the  red  and  blue-violet  portions 
of  the  visible  spectrum  of  light  Therefore  the  pres- 
ence of  window  glass  between  the  plant  and  its  light 
source  does  not  interfere  with  the  process  In  land 
plants  the  carbon  dioxide  utilised  enters  chiefly 
through  the  stomates,  the  water  enters  through  the 
roots,  and  the  process  is  earned  on  chiefly  in  the 
leaves.  Oxygen  IB  released  into  the  atmosphere 
through  the  stomates.  Plants,  like  animals,  must 
use  oxygen  in  the  process  of  respiration  in  order  to 
obtain  energy;  this  process  is  therefore  earned  on 
by  all  punts,  day  and  night,  independently  of 
photosynthesis  From  the  carbohydrates  the  green 
plant  can,  with  the  aid  of  ensymes,  produce  fats 
and  oils.  With  the  addition  of  nitrogen  and  other 
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essential  elements  obtained  from  the  soil  the  plants 
can  synthesis*  proteins.  For  the  production  of  the 
fata,  oils,  and  proteins  the  presence  of  chlorophv  II 
and  light  are  not  necessary 

phototube:  see  PHOTOELECTRIC  CELL 

Phraates  (fra-ft'ts*),  kings  of  Parthia  of  the  dynasty 
of  AKSAC»»  Phraates  II,  fl  130  B  C  ,  decisively 
defeated  Antiochua  VII  of  Syria  (129  B  C  ),  annex- 
ing permanently  E  Mesopotamia  to  his  kingdom 
Phraates  IV,  d  2  B  C  ,  had  an  early  success  in 
driving  Antony  out  of  Parthia  (36  B  C.)  After  31 
B  C  he  had  to  c  ope  with  a  stubborn  rebellion  His 
son,  who  had  joined  m  this  (perhaps  unwillingly), 
was  handed  over  to  Augustus  as  a  hostage  for 
Phraates,  but  was  later  taken  back  in  an  exc  hatigo 
of  prisoners  and  battle  standards.  Phraates  died  in 
a  palace  intrigue 

phrenology  (frfin6'luj6),  theory  developed  by  I- run.! 
Joseph  Gall  It  maintains  that  the  mind  consists 
of  a  group  of  separate,  localized  faculties,  each 
Seated  hi  a  particular  organ  or  lex  ahty  of  the  brain 
The  development  of  each  separate  faculty  may  be 
judged  by  the  shape  of  the  skull  Orson  Fowler 
and  Lorenzo  Fowler  were  important  in  popularizing 
the  theory  in  the  United  States 

Phrixus  (frlk'sus),  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of 
Nephele  and  ATHAMAB  and  father  of  ABQUS  His 
stepmother,  I  NO,  plotted  to  kill  him  and  his  sister 
Helle,  but  Nephele  saved  the  children,  the  ram 
with  the  GOLDKN  FLEECE  earned  them  over  the 
sea  Helle  was  drowned  in  the  strait  which  bears 
her  name,  tho  Hellespont  Phrixus  reached  the 
land  of  Cole  his,  where  the  ram  was  sacrificed  and 
its  fleece  hung  in  a  sacred  grove 

Phrygia  (frl'jeu),  ancient  region,  central  Asia  Minor 
(now  central  Turkey)  The  Phrygians,  who  settled 
here  c  1200  B  C  ,  came  from  Europe  and  appar- 
ently spoke  an  Indo-European  language  Nothing 
is  known  of  their  history,  from  c  700  B  C  ,  Lydm 
dominated  the  area  The  Greeks  told  of  Phrygian 
kings  named  GORDIUB  and  MIDAS,  they  knew 
Phrygm  best  as  a  source  of  slaves  and  as  a  center  of 
the  cult  of  CYBELF  N  Phrygia  became  Galatia 
with  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  (3d  c  ent  B  C  )  The 
kings  of  Pergamum  ruled  much  of  Phrygia,  and 
when  it  passed  to  the  Romans,  most  of  it  was  as- 
signed to  the  province  of  Asm.  St  Paul  visited 
Phrvgia  (Acts  10  G,  18  23) 

Phryne  (frl'nfi).  4th  cent  BC  ,  Greek  hetaera,  h 
Thespiue,  Boeotia  She  was  said  to  have  been  the 
model  for  Praxiteles'  Cnidian  statue  of  Aphrodite 
She  was  charged  with  impiety  and  defended  by 
Hvpendes,  one  of  her  lovers,  who  secured  her 
a<  quittal  by  exhibiting  her  in  the  nude 

Phrymchus  (frl'nlkus),  fl  c  512-47 0  B  C  ,  Athenian 
tragedian,  by  some  ancients  considered  the  founder 
of  tragedy  The  painful  theme  of  his  plav  The 
Taking  of  Miletus  so  moved  the  audience  that 
Phrymchus  was  fined  Jbragmeuts  of  his  dramas 
survive 

Phrymchus,  fl  430  B  C ,  Athenian  comic  poet 
None  of  his  works  (of  the  Old  Comedy  )  survive 

Phrymchus,  fl  180,  Greek  grammarian,  b  Bithyma. 
He  c  oil  a  ted  a  lexu  on  of  Attic  words 

Phuket  (pob'kit),  island,  area  more  than  200  sq  mi , 
off  the  west  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  belong- 
ing to  Thailand  It  has  tin  mines,  which  were  for- 
merly the  most  important  tin  pioducors  in  Siam, 
the  other  major  product  is  rubber  Tho  chief  town 
(pop  18,759)  is  also  called  Phuket  Long  in  dispute 
between  Burma  and  Siam,  Phuket  was  incorporat- 
ed into  Siam  only  in  the  19th  cent  The  Mala> 
name,  Djong  Salaiig  [Cape  Salang],  was  conupted 
by  eai  ly  European  voyagers  to  Junkceylon 

Phurah  (ftt'ru),  servant  of  Gideon    Judges  7  10,11 

Phut  (fut),  son  of  Ham  and  oponj  m  of  an  African 
people  Gen  106,  Etek  27  10  Put  Nahum  3  9 
PHL  2  is  perhaps  the  same 

Phuvah  (fu'vu),  son  of  Issachar,  ancestor  6f  the 
Pumtes  Gen  46  13  Pua  Num  20  23  Puah  1 
Chron  7  1 

Phyfe,  Duncan  (flf),  c  1708-1854,  American  cabi- 
netmaker, b  Scotland  Ho  came  to  Amenc  a  c  1783, 
settling  at  Albany  ,  N  Y  ,  where  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  cabinetmaker  In  the  early  1790s  he  estab- 
lished a  shop  in  New  Yoik  for  the  production  of 
furniture,  after  sevetal  moves  ho  hnallv  settled  in 
Paitition  St  (latei  changed  to  Fulton  St )  He 
first  spelled  his  name  Fife  but  c  1793  adopted  the 
form  Phy  fe  He  practiced  originally  under  his  own 
name  alone,  later,  in  1837,  as  Duncan  Phyfe  and 
Sons,  and  from  1840  until  his  retirement  m  1847, 
as  Duncan  Phyfe  A  Son  He  made  mainly  chairs, 
sofas  or  settees,  tables,  and  sideboards,  using  in 
great  part  solid  mahogany  but  also  some  mahogany 
veneer,  a  little  aatinwood  and  maple,  and  in  later 
years  rosewood  J )urmg  his  most  productive  period 
(until  1820)  he  was  influenced  by,  and  adapted  the 
forms  of,  the  Adam  brothers,  Hepplewhite,  and 
Sheraton  and  characteristics  of  the  French  Direc- 
toire  and  Consulate  styles.  Later  his  designs 
followed  the  Empire  style,  becoming  in  his  final 
penod  heavy,  overornameuted,  and  to  a  great  de- 
gree characterless  Phyfe  employed  in  general  the 
highest  standards,  applied  under  supervision  to 
carefully  selected  woods.  His  first  designs  are 
characterised  by  excellent  proportions,  graceful 
curves  often  accentuated  by  parallel  rows  of  reed- 
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ing,  simple  ornament  well  placed  and  carved  with 
precision,  and  decorative  motifs  such  as  the  Ivre, 
the  acanthus  or  oak  leaf,  and  the  drapery  swag 
Though  much  furniture  termed  Phyfe  may  not 
have  been  produced  in  his  workshop,  his  designs 
were  the  nucleus  of  the  Duncan  Phyfe  style 

Phygellus  (fljeTus),  man  at  odds  with  Paul  2  Tim. 
1  15 

phylacteries  (fflak'turPz)  [Gr ,- safeguard],  two 
small  leather  boxes  worn  during  prayers  by  ortho- 
dox Jews  after  the  age  of  13  years  and  one  dav 
Each  box  contains  strips  of  parchment  inscribed 
with  verses  from  the  Scriptures  Ex  13  1-10, 
13  11-16;  Deut  64-9,  11  13-21  One  box  is  fas- 
tened to  the  forehead  and  the  other  to  the  loft  arm, 
they  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  con- 
stant presence  of  God  and  thus  safeguard  the 
wearer  from  committing  a  sin  They  are  not  worn 
on  the  Sabbath  or  holy  days,  since  these  days  are 
in  themselves  a  reminder  of  God 

phylloxera  (ffl&k'suru,  filukser'u),  small  greenish 
insect,  classed  by  some  authorities  with  tlie  aphids 
and  considered  by  others  to  belong  to  a  group 
closely  related  to  the  aphids  Many  phylloxeras 
produce  galls  on  de<  iduous  trees,  e  g  ,  on  the  hick- 
ory, oak,  and  willow  However,  the  best-known 
species  is  the  grape  phylloxera,  Phylloxera  vtitfoliae, 
the  most  harmful  vuieyard  pest  in  the  W  United 
States  and  in  Europe  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  France  c  1860  in  rootstocks  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States,  and  its  devastation 
of  vineyards  nearly  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
wine  industry  there  It  soon  soread  through  all 
the  vine-growing  countries  of  Europe  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  Grapes  grown  in  the  E  United 
States,  where  the  insect  is  native,  have  developed 
immunity  to  its  attack  Grafting  the  European 
vines  on  this  resistant  stoc  k  proved  a  useful  meas- 
ure in  saving  the  European  vineyards.  The  phyl- 
loxera produces  both  winged  and  wingless  forms, 
and  the  life  history  is  c  omplex.  Wingless  forms  at- 
ta<  k  the  roots,  and  winged  forms  fly  to  the  leaves, 
where  they  cause  the  formation  of  galls  The 
resulting  injury  to  the  roots  and  foliage  causes  loss 
of  vigor  and  often  death  of  the  vino 

physical  education  and  training  Systems  of  GYM- 
NVHIICH  were  developed  m  several  European  coun- 
tries— notably  Germany,  Sweden,  and  England — 
and  introduced  into  the  United  States  in  the  19th 
cent  These  s\  stems  have  been  widely  practiced  as 
a  means  of  increasing  and  maintaining  physical  fit- 
ness Out  of  tliLs  interest  grew  a  movement  to  have 
compulsory  phy  sical  training  m  the  American  pub- 
lic sc  hools  and  to  establish  courses  in  physical 
education  m  the  higher  educational  institutions 
In  1885  the  Amenc  an  Association  for,  the  Advance- 
ment of  Physic  al  Education  was  organized  Physi- 
c  al  training  m  the  schools  of  the  United  States  now 
generally  includes  formal  exercises  (with  and  with- 
out apparatus),  sports,  and  contests  The  play- 
ground  became  an  important  extension  of  the 
movement  See  E  H  Lo  Maistre,  Physical  Educa- 
tion (1940) ,  I-  E  Leonard,  Guide  to  the  History  of 
Physical  Education  (3d  od  ,  1947),  L  E  Means, 
Physical  Education  Activities,  Sports,  and  Games 
(1947) 

physical  geography,  see  GEOGRAPHY 

physical  therapy  (thft'rupe)  or  physiotherapy  (fT- 
zeo-),  brauc  h  of  medicine  and  surgery  which  treats 
diseases  and  other  conditions  with  the  aid  of  physi- 
c  al  agents  It  is  often  prac  ticed  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  physician,  after  correct  diagnosis  has 
been  made  The  methods  used  depend  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  condition  Radiation,  light,  heat, 
water,  massage,  exercise,  activity,  and  rest  are  all 
utilized  according  to  the  neen  of  the  patient 
Whirlpool  baths  are  valuable  in  the  treatment  of 
traumatic  arid  chronic  inflammatory  conditions 
Massage  can  be  extremely  helpful  in  relieving  the 
pain  caused  l>>  arthritis  and  rheumatism,  it  is  also 
employed  in  disorders  of  the  nervous  s>stem,  such 
as  infantile  paralysis,  in  minimizing  atropln 
Exercise  is  an  important  phase  of  ph\  sical  therapy, 
it  is  generally  supplemented  by  occupational  ther- 
apy A  popular  form  of  ph\sual  therapy  is  sun- 
bathing See  Richard  Kovacs,  Manual  of  Physical 
Therapy  (3d  ed  ,  1944),  H  F  Wolf,  Practice  of 
Physical  Medicine  (1947) 

Physick,  Philip  Syng,  1708-1837,  American  surgeon, 
b  Philadelphia,  M  D  Edinburgh,  1792  He  was 
the  first  piofesHOi  of  suigery  at  the  Umv  of  Penn- 
sylvania (1805-19)  and  was  long  a  surgeon  at  the 
Penns\lvanitt  Hospital  A  pioneer  in  forwarding 
American  surgery,  he  performed  numerous  lithoto- 
mies and  operations  for  cataract  and  improv  ed  the 
methods  of  ti  eating  f ractui  es 

physics,  the  science  which  deals  with  matter  and 
energy  and  the  relationships  between  them  It  is 
essentially  a  science  of  measurement,  since,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  major  objective,  the  rational  explanation 
of  natural  phenomena,  it  seeks  to  define  quantita- 
tively the  factors  concerned  in  these  phenomena 
It  is  not  focused  upon  any  specialised  form  of  mat- 
tor,  as  is  biology  upon  that  which  has  life  or  as  is 
chemistry  upon  the  make-up  of  the  different  kinds 
of  matter  and  the  changes  from  one  kind  to  an- 
other Matter  is  anything  which  has  weight  and 
oocnpies  space,  and  for  a  long  time  m  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  science  it  was  of  interest  only  for  these 
two  properties  and  the  effects  which  forces  acting 
upon  it  could  produce  It  was  clearly  distinguished 
from  energy  For  convenience,  physics  has  long 
been  divided  into  various  branches — MECHANICS, 

HEAT,  UQHTj  BOUND,  MAGNETISM,  and  ELECTRICITY 

However,  with  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture of  matter  obtained  through  the  discoveries 
which  have  shown  it  to  be  fundamentally  electrical, 
higher  physics  and  chemistry  have  become  very 
closely  interrelated  See  P  R  Hevl,  New  Frontiers 
ofPhq/*vx  (1936),  F  L  Darrow,  The  New  World  of 
Phvt&al  Discovery  (1932) ,  Albert  Einstein  and  Leo- 
pold Infold,  The  Evolution  of  Physics  (1938),  H  B 
Lemon,  From  Galileo  to  the  Nuclear  Age  (2d  ed  , 
1946) ,  N  H  Bla<  k,  Introductory  Course  in  College 
Physics  (3d  od  ,  1948) ,  C  G  Fraser,  Half-Hours 
with  Great  Scientist*  (1948),  Sir  James  Jeans,  The, 
Growth  of  Physical  Science  (1948),  N  H  Black  and 
H  N  Dnvis,  Elementary  Practical  Physics  (rev. 
ed  ,  1949) 

physiocrats  (ft'zSukrats*),  school  of  French  thinkers 
m  the  18th  cent  who  evolved  the  first  complete 
system  of  economics  They  were  also  referred  to 
simply  as  "the  economists"  or  "the  sett  "  The 
founder  and  leader  of  physiocracy  was  Francois 
QUESNAY  His  most  ardent  disciple,  Victor  de 
MIRABEAU,  was  the  author  of  the  physiocratic  tax 
doctrine,  Pierre  Samuel  Du  PONT  DB  NEMOURS 
and  Mercier  de  la  Riviere  elaborated  on  Quesnaj.  's 
and  Mirabeau's  ideas  Among  the  antecedents  of 
phvsiocracy  the  single-tax  schemes  of  VATJBAN  and 
BOISOUILBERT  and  the  free-trade  ideas  of  Vincent 
de  GOURNAY  may  be  cited  However,  Quesnay's 
original  contribution,  and  the  batsis  of  the  doc- 
trine, was  the  axiom  that  all  wealth  originated  with 
the  land  and  that  agriculture  alone  could  increase 
and  multiply  wealth  Industry  and  commerce, 
according  to  the  physiocrats,  were  basically  sterile 
and  could  not  add  to  the  wealth  created  by  the 
land  They  did  not  advocate  that  industry  and 
commerce  be  neglected  in  favor  of  agriculture,  but 
they  tried  to  prove  that  no  economy  could  be 
healthy  unless  agriculture  were  given  the  fullest 
opportunity  Agricultural  methods  had  to  be 
scientifically  improved,  and — above  all — fair  prices 
had  to  be  maintained  for  agricultural  production, 
according  to  Quesnay's  maxim,  only  abundance 
combined  with  high  prices  could  create  prosperity 
This  could  be  obtained  only  if  the  "economic  law," 
which  the  physiocrats  envisaged  as  something  as 
immutable  as  the  law  of  gravity,  were  allowed  to 
act  untrammeled  Absolute  freedom  of  trade  was 
necessary  to  stabilize  prices  at  a  fair  level,  and 
husaez  fajre  was  to  restore  the  economu  process  to 
its  natural  course,  from  which  all  further  benefits 
would  flow  To  tax  anything  but  the  land  was 
futile  because  only  the  land  produced  wealth  and 
because  manufac  turers  and  traders  pass  their  tax 
burden  on  to  the  farmer,  only  taxation  at  the  very 
source  of  wealth  was  reasonable  and  economical — 
an  argument  not  without  charm  for  industrialists. 
However,  the  experiments  of  TURQOT  and  of  Em- 
peror JOSEPH  II,  t>oth  somewhat  influenced  by  tho 
physiocrats,  were  failures — m  part  because  of  the 
unfavorable  conditions  in  which  they  were  earned 
out  Although  physioc  racy,  because  of  its  dog- 
matism, has  become  dead  doctrine,  it  profoundly 
influenced  Adam  SMITH  (who  even  intended  to 
dedicate  his  Wealth  of  Nations  to  Quesnay)  and 
thus  the  entire  classical  school  of  economists 
Henry  GLORQE  virtually  repeated  the  single-tax 
argument  of  Mirabeau  Thomas  Jefferson's  agrari- 
anism  was  probably  influenced  by  Du  Pont  de  Ne- 
mours The  physiocrats  made  no  contribution  to 
purely  political  thought  except  the  idea  of  "legal 
despotism,"  by  which  tho  king  and  his  government 
were  to  enforce  the  economu  laws  of  nature — a 
mere  play  on  words  Actually,  the  physio*  rats  dif- 
fered among  themselves  m  their  political  ideas 
Their  fanaticism  in  economic  doctrine  was  much 
ridiculed  by  their  contemporaries,  notably  by  Vol- 
taire and  by  the  Abbe  Gahani  Extracts  from  the 
writings  of  Quesnay,  Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  Mer- 
cier de  la  Riviere,  and  other  physiocrats  have  been 
published  as  Les  Physiocrates  (ed  by  Eugene 
Daire,  2  vols  ,  1840)  See  Henry  Higgs,  The  Physi- 
ocrats (1897),  Georges  Weulersse,  Le  Mouvement 
physwcratique  en  France  (2  vols  ,  1910) ,  Charles 
Gide  and  Charles  Rist,  A  History  of  Economic 
Doctrines  (Eng  tr  ,  1915),  Max  Beer,  An  Inquiry 
into  Physiocracy  (1940) 

physiology  (flfzcWluje),  study  of  the  normal  func- 
tioning of  plants  and  animals  during  life  and  of 
the  activities  by  which  life  is  maintained  and  trans- 
mitted It  is  bused  fundamentally  on  the  activities 
of  protoplasm,  especially  the  processes  comprising 
metabolism,  and  was  developed  in  part  by  tho  ap- 

fhcation  of  techniques  of  chemistry  and  physics 
b  includes  the  study  of  vital  activities  in  cells,  tis- 
sues, and  organs — of  processes  including  contrac- 
tility in  muscle  tissue,  coordination  through  the 
nervous  system,  feeding,  digestion,  excretion,  res- 
piration, circulation,  reproduction,  and  secretion 
Plant  physiology  includes  also  the  study  of  photo- 
synthesis and  of  transpiration.  The  study  of  hu- 
man physiology  was  stimulated  by  the  develop- 
ment of  medicine  and  rests  in  part  on  experimental 
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work  on  tho  higher  vertebrates.  Plant  physiology, 
now  a  separate  and  specialised  branch,  arose  from 
attempts  to  apply  the  findings  of  animal  physiology 
to  plants  and  in  its  turn  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  general  physiology,  especially  in  the  study 
of  cells  Outstanding  among  the  many  scientists 
who  advanced  the  study  of  physiology  are  Albrecht 
von  HALLBR,  J  P  MOLLER,  Thoodor  SCHWANN, 
Erml  Du  BOIS-REYMOND,  K  F  W  Lunwio,  H  L 
F  von  HELMHOLTZ,  J  E  PURKINJE,  Francois 
MAGBNDIE,  Claude  BERNARD,  and  I  P  PAVLOV 
See  W  D  Zoethout  and  W  W  Tuttle,  Textbook 
of  Physiology  (9th  ed  ,  1948),  F  R  Wmton  and 
L  E  Bayhss,  Human  Physiology  (3d  ed  ,  1948), 
S  J  R  Dunn,  Elementary  Plant  Physiology  (1949) 
physiotherapy:  see  PHYSICAL  THERAPY 
pi,  in  mathematics,  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  to  its  diameter  The  symbol  for  pi  is  IT. 
The  ratio  is  the  same  for  all  circles  and  is  approxi- 
mately 3  1416  It  is  of  great  importance  m  mathe- 
matics not  only  ui  the  measurement  of  the  circle, 
but  also  in  more  advanced  mathematics  in  connec- 
tion with  such  topics  as  continued  fractions,  loga- 
rithms of  imaginary  numbers,  and  periodic  func- 
tions Throughout  tho  ages  progressively  more  ac- 
curate values  have  been  found  for  it,  starting  with 
the  value  3  given  in  the  Bible  and  the  familiar 
Greek  approximation  S1/?,  found  by  considering  the 
circle  as  the  limit  of  a  series  of  regular  polygons 
with  an  increasing  number  of  sides  inscribed  in 
the  circle  In  more  recent  times  its  value  has  been 
found  correct  to  707  decimal  places  by  means  of 
infinite  series 

Piacenza  (pyacheVtaa),  city  (pop  49,527),  capital 
of  Piac  enza  prov  ,  Emilia- Romagna,  N  central  Ita- 
ly, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po  Today  an  important 
agucultural  center,  it  was  a  Roman  stronghold 
against  the  Gauls  and  was  later  occupied  by  the 
Goths,  the  Lombaids,  and  the  Franks  A  free 
commune  by  the  12th  cent  ,  Piacenza  joined  the 
Lombard  League  In  1545  it  formed,  with  PARMA 
and  its  territory,  the  duchy  of  Parma  and  Piacenza 
under  the  FVHVESE  family  The  city  has  several 
fine  churches,  among  them  tho  13th-century  ca- 
thedral with  important  frescoes,  and  the  Renais- 
sance Church  of  Santa  Maim  de  Campagna  The 
13th-century  town  hall  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy 
Piankhi  (peang'k?,  peang'kc),  king  of  Nubia  (c  741- 
c  715  B  C  )  and  tonqueior  of  Egypt  After  taking 
Upper  Egypt,  ho  defeated  (t  721  B  C  )  Tefnakh- 
te,  lord  of  Sals,  who  had  just  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Lower  Egypt.  Piankhi  was  victorious  at 
Memphis  also  and  forced  Tefnakhte  to  submit 
He  shortly  (c  718)  returned  to  his  Nubian  c  apital, 
Napata,  and  erected  there  a  granite  stele  on  whic  h 
he  inscribed  an  unusually  clear  and  interesting 
account  of  his  campaign  immediately  on  his  with- 
drawal the  XXIII  dynast}  reasserted  itself  at 
Thebes  and  Tefnakhte  reestablished  his  principali- 
ty in  the  north  Ptankhi's  lulo  in  Egvpt  was  too 
short  to  achieve  much,  though  he  did  a  slight 
amount  of  building  at  Theirs 

piano  or  pianoforte,  musical  instrument  whose  sound 
is  produced  by  vibrating  strings  struck  by  felt  ham- 
mers which  are  controlled  from  a  keyboard  Its 
earliest  predecessor  was  the  DTILC-IMEII  The  first 
piano  was  made  in  1709  by  Bartolomoo  Cristofon, 
a  Florentine  maker  of  harpsic  hords,  who  called  his 
instrument  gravicembalo  col  piano  e  forte  Upon  this 
instrument  the  Geiman  organ  builder  Gottfried 
Silberrnann  based  his  Hammerdavier ;  which  he 
showed  to  J  8  Bach,  who,  after  some  improve- 
ments had  been  made,  praised  the  instrument  but 
wrote  nothing  for  it  Its  advantage  over  the  harpsi- 
chord was  that  by  vai  ymg  the  tone  h  one  could  vary 
the  volume  of  tone  This  expressive  quality  was 
shared  by  the  clavichord,  but  the  latter  was  a  much 
more  delicate  instrument  Mozart  and  Haydn  were 
the  first  great  composers  to  write  for  the  piano 
Beethoven's  sonatas  and  conceitos  are  possibly  the 
greatest  works  m  the  piano  repertoire  With  the 
woiks  of  Chopin,  Schumann,  and  Liszt  the  piano 
became  the  outstanding  solo  instrument  Debussy 
used  the  special  effects  peculiar  to  the  piano  in  a 
highly  original  way  In  the  20th  cent  some  com- 
posers, notably  Bai  tok,  have  abandoned  the  piano's 
expressiveness  for  its  pen  ussive  qualities  Until 
the  1870s  the  square  piano,  with  strings  parallel  to 
the  keys  as  m  the  clavichord,  was  the  most  popu- 
lar domestic  piano  Its  tone,  however,  was  thin 
and  harsh  The  uptight  piano  as  it  is  known  today 
was  developed  in  the  early  19th  cent  and  because 
of  its  compactness  eventually  became  the  principal 
domestic  piano,  in  spite  of  its  decided  limitations 
In  the  late  19th  cent  a  mechanism  was  developed 
which  enabled  the  piano  to  be  played  mechanically 
A  paper  roll  was  passed  over  a  cylinder  containing 
apertures  connected  to  tubes,  which  were  in  turn 
connected  to  the  piano  action.  As  often  as  a  hole 
in  the  paper  passed  over  an  aperture  a  current  of 
air  passed  through  a  tube  and  caused  the  corre- 
sponding hammer  to  strike  the  string.  The  per- 
formances of  the  finest  pianists  could  be  reproduced 
with  some  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  who 
controlled  the  dynamics  These  mechanical  pianos, 
called  by  various  trade  names,  were  known  com- 
monly as  player  pianos  See  R  E.  M  Harding, 
The  Piano-Forte  (1933) ;  Ernest  Closson,  History  of 


the  Pw.no  (Eng  tr  ,  1947);  Ernest  Hutoheson,  The, 
Literature  of  the  Piano  (1948). 
Wast  (praet),  first  dynasty  of  Polish  dukes  and 
kings.  Duke  MIESZKO  I  (962-92)  began  the  unifica- 
tion of  POLAND  and  introduced  Christianity.  His 
son,  BOLEBLAUIS  I.  was  crowned  king  in  1025.  Hut 
successors  were  MIEB/KO  II  (reigned  1025-34), 
CASIMIR  I  (reigned  1039-58),  BOLBSLAUS  II 
(reigned  1058-79),  Ladislaus  Herman  (reigned 
1079-1102),  and  BOLBSLAUS  III  (reigned  1102-38) 
Bolealaus  III  created  four  hereditary  duchies  for 
his  four  sons — SILESIA,  MASOVIA,  Great  Poland 
(with  Gniezno  and  Poznan) ,  and  SANDOMIERZ  The 
royal  throne  at  Cracow  and  the  rest  of  the  Polish 
territory  was  to  belong  to  the  oldest  member  of  the 
dynasty,  thus  passing  in  rotation  to  the  different 
branches  This  law  of  succession  caused  the  tem- 
porary disintegration  of  the  kingdom  However, 
CASIMIR  II  (who,  probably  a  posthumous  child, 
was  left  out  of  Boleslaus's  will)  united  Masovia  and 
Sandomierz  under  his  power,  was  crowned  at 
Cracow  in  1177,  and  secured  (1180)  for  his  de- 
scendants tho  hereditary  right  to  the  kingship 
Dynastic  struggles  continued,  nevertheless,  until 
in  1320  LvniHLAUB  I  restored  the  royal  authority 
With  hia  son,  CAHIMIR  III,  the  Piast  dynasty  in 
Poland  died  out  in  1370  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
JAGIFLLO  dynasty  In  1335  Casimir  III  had  recog- 
nized John  of  Luxemburg,  king  of  Bohemia,  as 
suzerain  over  tho  Piast  domains  in  Silesia,  which  in 
the  meantime  had  broken  up  into  many  pnnc  ipah- 
ties  The  Silesian  Piast  s,  as  vassals  of  Bohemia  and 
mediate  prunes  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  re- 
tained the  ducal  title  and  continued  to  hold  the 
duchy  of  Oppeln  until  1532  and  tho  principalities  of 
Briog,  Liegmtz,  and  Wohlau  until  their  extinction 
in  1675 

Piatigorsky,  Gregor  (pyat)fg6r'ske),  1903-,  Ukrain- 
lan-Ameucan  cellist,  studied  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory In  1923  he  became  first  cellist  of  tho 
Berlin  Philhaimonic,  leaving  in  1928  to  devote?  his 
time  to  solo  work  He  came  to  tho  United  States  m 
1929  He  taught  (1942-44)  at  the  Curtis  Institute, 
Philadelphia  Concertos  have  been  written  for  him 
by  several  composers,  including  Hindcmith  and 
Prokofiev  He  became  a  U  S  citizen  m  1942 
Piaul  (pj-ontY),  state  (96,261  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop 
817,601,  1949  estimated  pop  986,997),  NE  Brazil, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Parnafba  river  The  capita!  is 
TERFSINA  Piaui  has  extensive  livestock  grazing 
and  exports  babassu  nuts,  oilseeds,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  rubber 

Rave  (pya'va),  river,  137  mi  long,  rising  in  the 
Cat  me  Alps  and  flowing  thiough  Venetia,  NE  Italy, 
to  the  Adriatic  Sea  In  the  First  World  War,  afte> 
their  defeat  at  Caporettc*  (1917),  tho  Italians  with- 
drew to  the  Piave,  despite  fierce  onslaughts  by  the 
Austrians,  the  line  was  held  until  in  Oct ,  1918,  tho 
Austnans  were  routed  by  a  combined  Allied  attack 
Piazzi,  Giuseppe  (joozeVpa  pvftt'tsf),  1740-1826, 
Italian  astronomer,  a  Theatmo  priest  from  1765 
He  became  (1781)  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
Univ  of  Palermo,  supervised  the  construction  of  a 
government  observatory  (opened  1791)  at  Palermo, 
and  was  its  first  duector  He  also  established  a 
government  observatory  at  Naples  (1817)  On 
Jan  I,  1801,  he  discovoiod  the  first  asteroid  to  bo 
see'n  by  man,  he  named  it  Ceres  It  1803  ho  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars  and  in  1814  en- 
larged it  to  include  7,646  stars  Ho  wrote  Lezwni 
elcmentan  di  astronomia  (1817) 
Pi-beseth  (plbC'scth),  biblical  name  of  BUBASTIS 
pibroch  (pcVbr&kh),  Scottish  music  for  the  BAGPIPE, 
consisting  of  sets  of  variations  on  a  theme  called 
urlar  The  variations  are  often  highly  complex  and 
wore  originally  set  down  in  a  unique  notation 
whic  h  employed  syllables  to  indicate  whole  melodic 
patterns 

Picard,  Jean  (zhft'  pek.ir'),  1620-82,  French  astron- 
omer, noted  for  having  made  the  first  accurate 
measurement  of  a  degree  of  the  earth's  meridian 
The  figures  he  established  were  of  groat  value  to 
Newton  in  his  calculation  of  the  force  of  gravi- 
tation Picard,  who  had  previously  been  the  prior 
of  Rill6,  in  Anjou,  went  to  Paris  to  occupy  the 
chair  of  astronojny  m  the  College  de  France  m 
1 655  Ho  determined  ( 1 67 1 )  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  Tycho  Brahe's  observatory  at  Ven  m  or- 
der to  be  able  to  use  Brahe's  observations  of  the  po- 
sitions of  heavenly  bodies  To  him  is  due  m  great 
part  tho  establishment  of  the  Paris  Observatory 
and  of  the  Connaissance  des  temps,  the  first  five  vol- 
umes (1679-83)  of  which  he  wrote 
Picard,  Louis  Joseph  Ernest  (hvcV  zhdzei'  emtW), 
1821-77,  French  statesman  He  was  one  of  the 
liberal  members  of  the  corps  legislatif  in  tho  Second 
Empire  (see  OLUVIKR,  ]£MILE,  and  FAVRE,  JULES) 
After  the  downfall  of  the  empire  he  was  minister 
of  finance  in  the  government  of  national  defense 
(1870).  Later,  as  minister  of  the  interior  undei 
THIERS,  he  was  covered  with  abuse  by  the  mon- 
archists and  the  left  wing  He  was  ambassador  at 
Brussels  (1871-73). 

Picardy  (pl'kurdS),  Fr  Picardie  (pek&rdS'),  region 
and  former  province,  N  France,  stretching  E  from 
the  English  Channel  to  the  Belgian  border  S  of  the 
Sambre.  It  now  includes  parts  of  Pas-de-Calais, 
Aisne,  and  Oise  depta.  and  all  of  Somme  dept. 
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Largely  agricultural,  it  has  important  textile  in- 
dustries in  the  towns  Amiens  (the  historical  capi- 
tal), Abbeville,  Calais,  Boulogne-sur-Mor,  and 
Sauit-Quentin  are  the  chief  cities  The  name  Pi- 
cardy  appeared  only  about  the  13th  cent  and  des- 
ignated the  numerous  small  feudal  holdings  (VssH- 
MANDOIB,  Amiens,  Boulogne,  Ponthieu,  and  others) 
added  to  the  crown  by  Philip  II  Ceded  to  Bur- 
gundy m  the  Treaty  of  Arras  (1435),  the  posses- 
sions reverted  to  France  m  1477  and  were  organised 
into  a  province  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parle- 
ment  of  Paris.  The  northeastern  part  of  Ile-de- 
France  (including  Soissons,  Beauvais,  and  Laon), 
though  not  included  within  the  provincial  bound- 
aries, is  also  considered  part  of  the  region,  and  the 
word  Pieard,  always  vaguely  used,  also  applies  to 
the  inhabitants  of  neighboring  Artois  Picardy  was 
the  scene  of  heavy  fighting  in  both  world  wars 

Picasso,  Pablo  (Pablo  Ruiz  y  Picasso)  (pa'blo  peka'- 
»5,  rooeth'  6),  188 1-,  Spanish  painter,  son  of  a 
drawing  master  in  Malaga  lie  studied  in  Bar- 
celona and  in  Paris,  where  he  established  himself  in 
1900  and  became  associated  with  such  innovators 
as  Dei  am,  Bracque,  and  Matisse  and  with  the  writ- 
ers Gertrude  Stem  and  Guillaume  Apolhnaire  Most 
of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  Paris  and  the  South  of 
France  His  eaily  work  us  graphic  and  sometimes 
recalls  Toulouse-Lautrec,  butc  1910,  together  with 
Bracque,  lie  invented  CUBISM  Since  then,  thiough- 
out  many  startling  changes  of  manner,  Picasso  has 
been  consistently  concerned  with  the  architectonics 
of  painting  Not  content  with  subordinating  or 
distorting  the  subject,  he  has  practically  suppressed 
it,  producing  an  abstract  art  which  has  had  inter- 
esting repercussions  throughout  the  held  of  applied 
design  He  has  said,  "Through  art  we  express  our 
com  eption  of  what  nature  is  not  "  He  has  long 
maintained  his  position  as  leader  of  the  left  wing  in 
art  He  is  represented  m  leading  collections  of  con- 
tempoiarv  painting  Picasso  has  also  produced 
numeious  etchings,  illustrations,  und  drawmRS 
Many  of  thews  are  neoclassical  in  feeling  and  ad- 
mirable in  draughtsmanship  HP  painted  ntage  sets 
for  the  Diaghilev  Russian  Ballet,  and  hiH  mural 
Guernica  (reproduced  with  text  by  Juan  Larrea, 
1947)  adoinod  the  Spanish  Pavilion  at  the  Pans  ex- 
position of  1937  His  portrait  of  Gertrude  Stem  la 
m  the  Metropolitan  Museum  Soe  studies  by 
Gertnide  Stem  (1938)  and  Alfred  H  Barr,  Jr 
(1946) 

Picayune  (p!ku>56n'),  city  (pop  5,129),  S  Miss, 
near  the  Pearl  river  NE  of  New  Orleans,  settled 
188,5,  UK  1900  It  is  the  trade,  protesting,  and 
shipping  center  for  a  tung-troo  area 

Piccadilly  (plk'urin'e),  famous  street  of  W  London 
Stalling  at  Piccadilly  Circus  (London's  center  of 
traffic  and  of  amusement),  it  runs  to  Green  Park, 
bounded  on  the  noith  by  Mayfair  It  is  a  street  of 
shops,  hotels,  and  clubs  The  Albanv  was  the  resi- 
dence at  various  times  of  W  E  Gladstone,  the 
novelist  Bulwoi-Lytton,  and  George  Canning  A 
number  of  buildings,  among  them  St  James's  Pal- 
ace and  the  Roval  Academy  of  Arts,  were  damaged 
in  air  raids  m  the  Sec  ond  World  War 

Piccard,  Auguste  (ogust'  pekar'),  1884-,  Belgian 
physicist  He  became  professor  of  physics  at  the 
Polytec  hint  Institute  of  Brussels  Umv  in  1922  He 
is  famous  for  his  balloon  astenta  into  the  strato- 
sphere, in  May,  1931,  he  reached  an  altitude  of 
51,793  ft ,  and  in  Aug  ,  1932,  he  ascended  to  c  56,- 
500  ft  The  special  object  of  the  flights  has  been  to 
study  cosmic  rays  Since  1938  he  has  worked  to 
break  the  depth  record  attained  in  undersea  dives 
in  the  bathysphere  His  twin  brother,  Jean  Piccard 
(zhfi),  1884-,  an  Amencan  citizen  from  1931,  is  a 
chemist  and  aeronautical  engineer  He  did  research 
work  and  taught  at  several  American  and  foreign 
universities  before  becoming  professor  of  aeronauti- 
cal engineering  at  the  Umv  of  Minnesota  (1937) 
He  also  has  made  stiatoaphere  balloon  ascents 

Piccinni  or  Piccini,  Niccold  (both  nek-k6lcV  pechS'- 
nC),  1728-1800,  Italian  composer  of  over  100  op- 
eras His  early  works  were  very  successful  m  Italy, 
and  La  buona  fighnola  (Rome,  1760),  an  opera  buffa, 
established  his  teputation  throughout  Europe  In 
1776  he  went  to  Paris,  where  the  opponents  of 
GLUCK  made  him  their  unwilling  champion  When 
the  Revolution  began  he  returned  to  Italy,  but 
shortly  befoie  his  death  he  was  made  an  inspector 
of  the  Paris  Conservatoire 

Piccinlli  (pSt-cherel'Jt?),  family  of  Italian-American 
marble  cutteis  and  sculptors  Their  workshop  in 
the  Bronx,  New  York,  is  known  throughout  the 
country  The  father,  a  sculptor,  brought  his  family 
to  the  United  States  in  1888  Of  his  six  sons  the 
best  known  are  Attiho  and  Funo  Attillo  Pic- 
cirilli  (at-te'ly6),  1806-1945,  b  Italy,  executed 
the  sculptures  on  the  Maine  monument,  Columbus 
Circle,  New  York,  and  the  Firemen's  Memorial, 
Riverside  Dnve,  New  York,  other  works  are  Flower 
of  the  Alps,  Fragdine  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) ,  and  a 
sculptural  glass  panel  for  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York  See  biography  by  J  V  Lombardo  (1944). 
Purio  Picclrilh  (foo'rSS),  1868-,  b  Italy,  was 
represented  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San 
Francisco,  by  four  groups  for  the  Court  of  the 
Seasons  For  the  house  of  the  provincial  legislature, 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  he  earned  out  sculptural  decora- 


1648 

lions  including  a  fine  statue  of  Pierre  Gautier  de  la 
Varenne  Of  his  other  reliefs  and  statues,  a  Seal  in 
black  marble  is  m  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  He 
later  returned  to  Italy 

piccolo  (pl'kul5)  [Ital , -little],  small  FLUTE,  pitched 
an  octave  higher  than  the  standard  flute  It  sounds 
an  octave  higher  than  the  notes  written  for  it  Its 
tone  is  bright  and  shrill,  it  is  used  in  the  orchestra 
and  is  indispensable  in  the  band 

Piccolomini,  Enea  Silvio  de'-  see  Pius  II 

Piccolomini,  Octavio  (dkta'vyd  pek-k6l6'm6nG), 
1599-1656,  Italian  general  in  the  imperial  army  in 
the  Thirty  Years  War  (1618-48)  He  came  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Sienese  family,  was  duke  of  Amalfi,  and 
was  made  prince  in  Hagenau  in  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  After  fighting  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Italy,  he  served  under  WALLEN- 
STEIN  (after  1627)  and  was  a  commander  of  Wal- 
lenstem's  bodyguard.  He  was  punished  for  extor- 
tion (1629),  but  was,  nevertheless,  among  those 
who  urged  the  recall  of  Wallenstem  in  1630  He 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen  (1632) 
Piccolomini  supported  the  conspiracy  against  Wal- 
lenstem After  the  defeat  at  Breitenfeld  (1642), 
Piccolomini  served  for  the  Spanish  in  the  Nether- 
lands, but  returned  to  the  imperial  army  in  1647 
His  last  campaign  was  terminated  by  the  war's 
end  He  was  an  imperial  plenipotentiary  in  the 
negotiations  for  the  execution  of  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia 

Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre  (p6k  du  mSdS*  du  begdr'), 
peak,  9,439  ft  nich,  S  France,  in  the  central  Pyre- 
nees, SE  of  Lourdes 

Pic  du  Midi  d'Ossau  (d6»6'),  peak,  9,466  ft  high,  8 
France,  in  the  W  Pyrenees  near  the  Spanish  border 

Pichegru,  Charles  (sharl'  peshgru'),  1761-1804, 
Fiench  general  in  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY 
WARS.  Successful  on  the  Rhine  front  (1793),  he 
conquered  the  Netherlands  (1794),  entered  Amster- 
dam in  1795,  and  captured  the  Dutch  fleet,  which 
had  been  frozen  in  the  ice  However,  in  the  same 
voar,  he  secretly  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
Austrians  after  being  promised  rich  compensation 
if  the  French  monarchy  were  restored  Pichegru 
deliberately  allowed  the  Auntnans  to  retake  Mann- 
heim Recalled  by  the  Directoiy,  he  was  later  ar- 
rested in  the  coup  d'etat  of  18  Fiuctidor  (1797),  but 
he  escaped  to  England  and  returned  in  1803  to  car- 
ry out  a  royalist  conspiracy  with  Georges  CADOUDAL 
Pichegru  was  arrested  and  died  in  prison,  possibly 
by  suicide 

Picher  (pl'chur),  city  (pop  5,848),  extreme  NE 
Okla  ,  near  the  Kansas  border,  in  an  area  of  sine 
and  lead  mining 

Pichjncha  (pechen'cha),  volcano,  15,918  ft  high,  N 
Ecuadoi  On  its  lower  slopes,  in  the.  decisive  battle 
of  Pichmcha  on  May  24,  1822,  patriot  forces  under 
Antonio  Jose  de  STJCRK  routed  the  Spanish  royal- 
ists Entering  Quito  the  following  day,  they  freed 
the  territory  that  was  to  become  Ecuador 

Picket,  Konrad  •  see  CKLTES 

Pickens,  Andrew,  1739-1817,  American  partisan 
loader  m  the  American  Revolution,  b  near  Pax- 
tang,  Pa  He  moved  (1752)  to  South  Carolina 
and  took  part  (1761)  in  frontier  waifare  against  the 
Cherokee  In  the  CAROLINA  CAMPAIGN  of  the 
American  Revolution,  he,  like  Francis  Marion  and 
Thomas  Sumter,  formed  an  armed  band  to  harass 
the  British  After  Nathanael  Gieene  took  com- 
mand, Pickens  and  his  men  cooperated  with  him 
Pickens  was  with  Daniel  Morgan  in  the  victory  at 
Cowpens,  was  a  loader  in  the  recapture  of  Augusta, 
Ga  ,  and  was  one  of  the  American  commanders  at 
Eutaw  Springs  (all  three  actions  m  1781)  After 
the  war  he  again  defeated  the  Cherokee  Promi- 
nent in  local  politics,  he  was  also  a  U  S  Congress- 
man (1793-95) 

Pickens,  Francis  Wilkinson,  1805-69,  American  pol- 
itician, b  Colleton  District,  S  C  ,  grandson  of  Gen 
Andrew  Pickens  He  was  educated  at  South  Caro- 
lina College  (now  the  Umv  of  South  Carolina),  be- 
came a  law>ei,  and  served  in  the  state  house  of 
representatives  He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
NULLIFICATION  Pickons  was  a  Democrat  in  Con- 
gress (1834-43)  and  was  minister  to  Russia  (1858- 
60)  Under  his  administration  as  governor  of  South 
Carolina  (1860-62),  the  state  seceded  and  demand- 
ed the  Federal  forts  in  Charleston  harbor  (see 
SUMTER,  FORT) 

Pickens,  town  (pop  1,637),  co  seat  of  Pickens  co  , 
extreme  NW  S  C  ,  W  of  Greenville,  settled  1868, 
me  1908  Sewing  machines  are  made  here  Near 
by  is  the  site  of  Fort  Prince  George  (1753),  the  cen- 
ter of  conflict  in  the  Cherokee  War  of  1760-62 

Pickens,  Fort,  fortification  on  the  west  end  of  Santa 
Rosa  Island  at  the  entrance  to  Pensacola  Bay,  I1  la  , 
completed  in  1834  When  Florida  passed  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession  on  Jan  10,  1861,  Lt  Adam  J 
Slemmer  evacuated  Fort  Barrancas  on  the  main- 
land and  took  his  command  to  Fort  Pickens,  which 
he  refused  to  surrender  to  Florida  authorities  The 
fort  was  soon  reinforced,  and  in  Oct ,  1861,  a  Con- 
federate attack  was  repulsed  Fort  Pickens  re- 
mained in  Union  hands  throughout  the  war 

pickerel  (pl'krul,  pt'kurul),  name  for  various  small 
members  of  the  pike  family  The  eastern  or  com- 
mon pickerel  and  the  barred  pickerel  inhabit  fresh 
waters  of  the  E  United  States. 


PICKETT 

Pickering,  Edward  Charles  (pt'kurwg),  1846-1919, 
American  astronomer  and  physicist,  b.  Boston, 
grad.  Harvard  (B  S  ,  1805) ,  brother  of  W.  H 
Pickering  He  was  professor  of  physics  (1868-77) 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
is  credited  with  initiating  general  instruction  in 
physics  in  a  laboratory  equipped  with  instruments 
and  apparatus.  The  results  of  work  in  photographic 
photometry  and  spectroscopy  done  under  his  direc- 
tion at  the  Harvard  Observatory  are  recorded  in 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  plates  Pickering 
devised  several  instruments  used  in  the  measure- 
ments In  addition  to  editing  70  volumes  (1855 
1919)  of  the  Annals  of  Harvard  Observatory,  he 
wrote  Elements  of  Physical  Mampidatwns  (1873- 
76) 

Pickering,  Timothy,  1745-1829,  American  Revolu- 
tionary general  and  statesman,  b.  Salem,  Mass  , 
grad  Harvard,  1763  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
(1768)  and  played  an  active  part  in  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  activities  In  1774  and  1775  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence and  held  other  local  offices  Entering 
the  Continental  army  as  a  colonel,  he  rose  to  be- 
come adjutant  general  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  War  (1777)  and  quartermaster  general  (1780- 
85)  In  1785  he  moved  to  Pennsylvania  and  two 
years  later  was  sent  to  the  Wyoming  Valley  to 
organize  the  newly  formed  Luzerne  co  ,  becoming 
involved  in  the  dispute  over  land  claims  between 
Connecticut  settlers  and  Pennsylvania  He  was  a, 
member  of  the  state  constitutional  convention 
(1789-90)  and  spent  some  time  concluding  treaties, 
with  various  Indian  tribes  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment He  was  Postmaster  General  (1791-95), 
Secretary  of  War  (1795)  and  then  Secretary  of 
State  (1795-1800),  but  was  dismissed  when  hit, 
anti-French  attitude  and  political  manipulations 
offended  President  John  Adams  Returning  to 
Massachusetts,  he  became  chief  justice  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  and  was  later  a  U  S  Senatoi 
(1803-11)  and  Representative  (1813-17)  A  strong 
Federalist  and  an  opponent  of  Adams,  Pickering 
was  a  leading  figure  in  the  ESSEX  JUNTO  He  wrote 
Political  Essays  (1812)  See  biography  by  his  son, 
Octavius  Pickering,  and  C  W  Upham  (4  vols  , 
1867-73) 

Pickering,  William*  see  WHITTINOHAM,  CHARLES 

Pickering,  William  Henry,  1858-1938,  American 
astronomer,  b  Boston,  grad  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  (B  S  ,  1879) ,  brother  of  E  C 
Pickering  He  taught  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  (1880-87)  and  at  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory Between  1878  and  1901  he  led  five  solar 
eclipse  expeditions  and  established  several  observa- 
tories and  astronomical  stations  In  1900  he  set  up 
a  station  for  Harvard  at  Mandevillo,  Jamaica, 
which  he  converted  (1925)  into  a  private  observa- 
tory Pickering  discovered  (1899)  the  ninth  satel- 
lite of  Saturn,  called  Phoebe  In  1919  he  predicted 
the  existence  and  the  location  of  a  ninth  planet  dis- 
covered later  and  named  Pluto  Hia  observations 
of  the  moon,  including  the  study  of  lunar  eraterb, 
is  of  lasting  importance  He  also  accomplished  im- 
portant work  in  photographing  the  planets  and 
measuring  then*  brightness  His  later  researches 
were  devoted  to  Mars  In  addition  to  a  number  of 
papers  in  astronomical  journals,  his  publications 
include  The  Moon  (1903),  Lunar  and  Havoaiian 
Physical  Features  Compared  (1906),  and  Mars 
(1921) 

Pickering,  urban  district  (pop  3,668),  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  England.  It  has  ruins  of  a  partly  Nor- 
man castle  in  which  Richard  II  was  imprisoned 

picketing,  act  of  guarding  a  place  of  work  (store, 
restaurant,  factory,  and  others)  affected  by  a 
strike  in  order  to  discourage  its  patronage,  to  make 
public  the  workers'  grievances,  and  in  some  coses 
to  prevent  strikebreakers  (scabs)  fiom  taking  over 
the  strikers'  jobs  Picketing  may  be  by  individuals 
or  by  groups  (mass  picketing)  It  haa  also  been 
used  by  politic  al  movements  (e  g  ,  suffragistb)  to 
influence  legislation  The  use  of  pickets  was  for  a 
long  time  hold  by  the  courts  to  bo  unlawful  be- 
cause of  its  mtimidatory  aspects  and  because  it 
was  considered  harmful  to  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployer Recent  court  decisions  have  in  many  cases 
set  limits  upon  the  number  of  pickets  allowed, 
placing  a  firm  ban  on  mass  picketing  and  also  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  vile  and  obscene  language  and  of 
threatening  gestures  by  the  pickets  Some  state 
laws  have  mterdicted  any  picketing  except  when  a 
majority  of  the  pickets  were  employees  of  the  firm 
involved  and  then  only  in  issues  directly  relating  to 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions 

Pickett,  George  Edward  (pi 'kit),  1825-75,  Confed- 
erate general,  b  Richmond,  Va.,  grad  West  Point, 
1846  He  won  two  brevets  in  the  Mexican  War,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  especially  at  Chapultepeo 
Pickett  served  on  the  Texas  frontier  (1849-55)  and 
in  Washington  Territory  (1856-61)  He  figured 
prominently  m  the  SAN  JUAN  BOUNDARY  DISPUTE 
as  commander  of  the  small  U  S  force  that  occupied 
the  island  m  1859.  On  Virginia's  secession  Pickett 
resigned  from  the  army,  and  in  Feb  ,  1862,  he  be- 
came a  Confederate  brigadier  general  He  fought 
m  the  Peninsular  campaign  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  Gaines's  Mill  in  the  SEVEN  DAYS  BAT- 


CroM  references  art  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tb«  key  to  pronunciation  facts  pace  1. 
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TUBS    On  his  return  to  the  my  in  Sept.,  1862,  he     Pko'»  a#phew,  Giovanni  Francesco  Pico  della  basis  of  the  amount  of  work  done.  The 

was  promoted  major  general  and  given  a  division     Mirandola.   Walter  Pater  has  dwelt  upon  him  in  best  adapted  to  standardized  operation*  _     __ 

in  James  LpngstreeVs  corps    He  is  best  remem-     writing  on  the  Renaissance    See  Pearl  Kibre,  The  quantity  is  preferred  to  Quality.    It*  advocates 

bered  for  hw  part  in  the  GKTTOBURG  °AMI>AION      Library  of  Pico  delta  Mirandoto  (1986).  maintain  thatT£y1  the  JK  ao c?rdta« to hte 

Tiokett's  charge'  on  July  3,  1863.  which  resulted   Pico  Turquino:  see  Tuaquiwo.  ability.  Its  opponents  argue  that  it  tends  to  nay 

in  the  virtual  annihilation  of  hw  division,  was  one  Pfcquart,    George,   (ihdrah'   pekarO,    1864-19U,  the  best  worS^St  he  would  wceivTon  itSine 

of  the  most  magnificent  military  efforts  in  the  his-     French  general    As  chief  of  the  intelligence  section  basis,  while  other  workers  receive  leas  than  th«y 

tory  of  the  United  States    Pickett  later  command-     in  1895  he  made  the  discovery  that  the  bordereau  would  by  the  hour  and  that  it  invites  soeedinffof 

ed  in  North  Carolina,  and  in  1864  he  was  one  of  the     on  the  evidence  of  which  Captain  Dreyfus  had  been  workers.    In  tta  United 1  States  thT  Jk^lSiO 

defenders  of  Petersburg   His  defeat  by  Philip  Sher-     convicted  (see  DRmrrim  AWAIH)  had  probably  amendment  to  the  WAG**  AND  HOCBS  ACT.  setting 

been  forged  by  Ferdinand  Walsin  ESTERHAZY.  a  minimum  wage  of  75  cents  per  hour  with  time 

Higher  officials  warned  him  not  to  disclose  his  dia-  and  a  half  pay  for  hours  over  40  per  week,  neces- 

covery,  he  persisted  and  was  sent  (1897)  to  Tunis  mtates  a  record  of  hours  worked  and  therefore 

and  was  demoted.  After  the  trial  of  ZOLA,  Picquart  lessens  the  utility  of  the  piecework  system, 

was  dismissed  from  the  service,  and  in  1898  the  Piedmont  (ped'mont),  Ital  Pvmonte  (pyamSn'ta), 

minister  of  war  caused  him  to  be  arrested  for  forg-  region,  NW  Italy  (9,817  aq.  mi  ;  pop  3,418,300). 

ery    The  exoneration  of  Dreyfus  in  1906  was  also  It  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Turin,  Alessan- 

that  of  Picquart,  who  was  promoted  to  general  and  dria,  Asti,  Cuneo,  No  van,  and  Veroelh  all  named 

entered  Clemenceau's  cabinet  as  war  minister,  after  their  chief  cities    Tuamia  '  -  .    ~    . 


idan  hi  the  battle  of  Five  Forks  (April  1,  1865)  be- 
gan the  fall  of  Lee's  army  See  A.  C.  Inman.  ed  , 
The  Heart  of  a  Soldier  (1928,  Pickett's  letters  to  his 
wife);  L.  C.  Pickett,  Pickett  and  His  Men  (1839), 
D.  8.  Freeman,  Lee's  Lieutenant*  (3  vols  ,  1942-44) 
Pickford,  Mary,  1893-,  American  moving-picture 
»  real  name  ut  Gladys 


,  ,  , 

actress  and  producer,  whose 
Smith,  b,  Toronto,  Ont  A*  a  child  she  appeared 
with  a  Toronto  stock  company  and  later  played  in 
Th»  Warren*  of  Virginia  (1907)  and  A  Good  Little 
Demi  (1913),  both  produced  by  Belasco  in  New 
York.  In  1913  she  began  her  moving-picture  ca- 
reer with  the  Biograph  Company,  under  D  W 


entered  Clemenceau's  cabinet  as  war  minister,  after  their  chief  cities  Tiraut  is  the  capital  Pied- 
Picquart's  devotion  to  a  personal  sense  of  justice,  mont  is  bounded  in  the  west  and  north,  along  the 
even  if  it  conflicted  with  the  commands  of  his  high  Alpine  create,  by  France  and  Switserland  and 


superiors,  has  few  parallels  in  military  history. 
pscouets  see  PIQUET. 


in  the  northwest  by  the  Val  d'Ao*TA  (until  1945  a 

-.   ,        ..  ,  y,, -s-.-         ,  ,  part  of  Piedmont).    To  the  south  are  the  Apen- 

,  .,  *°-  P«cric  acid  (prkrflc),  explosive,  pale  yellow,  bitter  nines.  The  region  includes  the  uooer  Po  valley 
lin  Maker  of  Cremona,  The  New  York  Hat,  Poor  LU-  testing  crystalline  solid,  melting  at  about  120°C  ,  noh  mountain  pastures  sloping  to  wSliultivated 
tie  Rich  Giri,Tett  of  the  Storm  Country,  Rebecca  of  imparting  a  yellow  stein  to  organic  material  with  hills,  and  a  fertiVplam.  Grapes,  create  nee i  and 
ShntZ!?  *"'  M '****,•  and  -Daddy  Long  Leg*  which  it  comes  in  contact.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  chestnuts  are  the  chief  products  Among  its  nu- 
She  became  an  American  legend  for  her  simple  and  water  and  IB  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  many  merous  industries  are  automobiles,  textileroement 
sentimental  roles  and  was  known  as  "America's  other  organic  solvents.  Chemically,  it  is  a  com-  and  paper  manufactures  metal  works  and  hydro- 
Sweetheart  Inl9198hewasacofounclerofUnited  pound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  electric  plants.  The  region,  which  'came  to  be 
Artiste  Company  with  D.  W.  Griffith  Douglas  and  IB  prepare*  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  and  mtnc  known  a«  Piedmont  by  the  13th  cent.,  grew  out  of 
*  aii-banka,  and  Charles  Chaplin  In  1920  she  mar-  acids  on  phenol  (carbolic  acid),  being  known  conse-  two  western  marches  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  of 
ned  as  her  second  husband  Douglas  Fairbanks,  quently  as  tnnitrophenol  The  acid  itself  ia  stable,  Italy— Turin  and  IVRBA.  Created  m  the  10th 
whom  she  divorced  m  1935;  m  1937  she  married  burns  quietly  by  itself  under  ordinary  circumstances,  cent ,  they  passed  by  marriage  (llth  cent )  to  the 

but  reacts  with  metals  to  form  salts  (picrates)  "  '  -...-.. 

which  are  highly  explosive  However,  picric  acid 
explodes  violently  upon  detonation  and  is  the  basic 
substance  in  the  high  explosives  lyddite  (British), 
melinite  (French),  and  shimose  (Japanese)  In  re- 
quiring a  detonator  it  is  similar  to  trinitrotoluene 
(TNT)  Picric  acid  is  used  as  a  yellow  dye  and, 
in  medicine,  as  an  antiseptic 


Charles  Rogers 

pickle,  general  name  for  fruite  or  vegetables  pre- 
served in  vinegar,  usually  with  apices  or  sugar  or 
both.  A  great  variety  of  materials  and  combina- 
tions have  been  used  m  many  lands  Vegetables 
commonly  pickled  include  the  cucumber,  tomato, 
onion,  cauliflower,  cabbage,  beet,  and  sweet  pepper 

Mixed  pickles  include  piccalilli,  ohowchow,  mua-     ,  _  ^  ^vt^^^ 

tard  pickles,  and  chutney  Dill  pu  kles  are  cucum-  Picton,  town  (pop.  3,901),  S  Ont,  on  Adolphus 
bers  flavored  with  dill  Sweet  pickles  are  made  Reach,  an  arm  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  ESE  of  Tren- 
from  various  fruits  or  vegetables — e  g  ,  tomatoes,  ton  It  IH  the  chief  town  of  the  ru  h  agricultural  and 
cucumbers,  peaches,  or  plums — with  sugar  added  dairying  area  of  the  peninsula  of  Prince  Edward  co 
Pickles  have  little  food  value  and  are  used  for  their  Pictor,  Fabius  •  see  F  \BIUB 


, 

SAVOY  dynasty.  In  the  12th  cent  free  communes 
were  instituted  in  many  cities,  while  others  re- 
mained under  feudal  lords  Besides  the  counts 
(later  duke»)  of  Savoy,  the  marquises  of  SALUZSO 
and  MONTFHRRAT  were  powerful  nobles,  but  by  the 
15th  cent  Savoy  emerged  as  the  chief  power.  The 
French  often  entered  Piedmont  through  the  strate- 
gic Mont  Cenw  and  Mont  Geuevre  passes,  either 
as  alhea  or  as  enemies  ;  they  greatly  influenced 


ns 

Piedmontese  history  and  culture     Piedmont  ^ 
lajor  battlefield  in  tJ     "    ' 


moreover,  a  major  battlefield  in  the  Italian  Wars 
( 16th  cent ) ,  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV,  and  the  French 

-_- — -  ~-  -----    , ~~  - »  Revolutionary  Wars    The  dukes  of  Savoy,  who  in 

appetising  qualities    Before  th«r days  of  refrigerator    Pictou  (plk't<55,  plktoo') ,  town  (pop  3.069),  N  N.S  .      1720  became  kings  of  Sardinia,  had  acquired  all  of 
°*"*hey  furnished  a  sort  of  winter  substitute  for      on  Pictou  Harbour,  an  inlet  of  Northumberland     present  Piedmont  by  1748     From  1798  to  1814 
------  •  •  -  Strait,  and  NE  of  Halifax    It  is  a  fishing  port  and     ~    '  .       - 

the  terminal  of  a  ferry  to  Prince  Edward  Island 
It  has  shipbuilding  and  diversified  industries  and 

there  are  coal  mines  in  the  area    Pictou  was  settled 

(1763)  hy  a  group  of  colonists  from  Philadelphia,    Piedmont.  1  City  (] 
under  a  land  grant,  and  later  received  many  set-     ^     *       ™    "-    • 
tiers  from  the  Scottish  Highlands 


salads.  The  ability  to  make  pickles  was  formerly 
looked  upon  as  an  index  of  housewifely  skill,  but 
they  are  now  largely  manufactured  commercially 
In  the  United  States  alone  some  4,000,000  bu  of 
cucumbers  are  pickled  yearly  in  commercial  salting 
stations  They  are  commonly  placed  underripe  in 
10  percent  brine,  allowed  to  undergo  a  lactic  acid 


,    .  ra 

fermentation,  soaked  m  hot  water  to  remove  excess   Picts,  ancient  inhabitants  of  central  and  N  Scotland 
salt,  then  covered  with  vinegar  and  other  ingredi-     and  the  northern  counties  of  Ireland    The  Picts  of 


Piedmont  was  annexed  to  France  After  its  resto- 
ration to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  it  was  the  nu- 
cleus of  Italian  unification  during  the  RIBOKQI- 
MBNTO 

4,019),  NE  Ala  ,  near  the 

_._ m  a  farm  area  It  has  cot- 
ton and  lumber  mills  2, Residential  city  (pop. 
9,866),  W  Calif.,  within  the  confines  of  Oakland, 
inc.  1907  3  City  (pop.  1,177),  SE  Mo  ,  WSW  of 


ents.  In  a  wider  sense,  a  pickle  w  an  acid  or  saline  Scotland  may  have  come  (possibly  c  1000  B  C.)  Cape  Girardeau,  in  a  farm  area    Clearw'ater  Dam 

liquid,  such  as  brine  or  saltpeter  for  meat,  lime-  from  the  Continent  in  pre-Celtic  times,  tho*s  in  m  the  Black  River  is  SW  of  Piedmont.  4  Commer- 

water  or  water  glass  for  eggs,  brandy  for  fruit,  or  Ireland  perhaps  emigrated  from  Scotland  in  the  2d  cial  city  (pop.  2,677),  W  Va  ,  m  the  agricultural 

for  laboratory  specimens  cent  A  D    In  the  4th  cent  the  Scottish  kingdom  Eastern  Panhandle,  on  the  North  Branch  of  the 

),  1883-  of  Dalnada  in  Argyll— a  rival  to  Pictavia— was  set-  Potomac  and  N  W  of  Keyser,  chartered  1866 

brought  tied  from  Irish  Dalnada  (Co.  Antrim  and  Co  piedmont,  any  foothill  plateau,  particularly  the  al- 


Pickthall,  Mar  jorieLowry  Christie  (ptk'thdl),  1883- 
1922,  Canadian  poet,  b  England.  She  was  b 


to  Toronto  in  1889  Her  volumes  of  poetry  include 
The  Drift  of  Pinions  (1914)  and  The  Woodcarver's 
Wife  and  Oihtr  Poemt  (1922)  Her  poetry  is  nota- 
ble for  the  intensity  and  freshness  with  which  she 
treats  details  of  nature,  her  chief  subject.  She  also 
wrote  Angel' 9  Shoes  (1923),  a  collection  of  short 
stories,  and  two  imaginative  novels  with  Canadian 


.  , 

Down)    Early  Latin  writers  refer  to  the  Plots  and  luvial  plateau  extending  from  New  York  to  Ala- 

Scots  as  the  barbarians  who  assailed  Hadrian's  baraa  E  of  the  Appalachians  and  W  of  the  Atlantic 

Wall  in  the  4th  cent  ,  but,  according  to  Bede,  8t  coastal  plain.    In  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North 

Nuuan  about  that  time  converted  the  southern  Carolina  it  is  E  of  the  Blue  Ridge    The  plateau  in 

Picts  to  Christianity,  as  8t  Columba  later  convert-  cut  b>  numerous  small  rivers,  whose  fall  line  is 

ed  the  northern  Picts.    Rivalry  between  Pictavia  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau 

and  Dalnada  continued  until,  in  the  9th  cent  ,  Ken-  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  legendary  figure  of  HAMBLN, 

neth  MacFergue  united  the  thrones  of  the  Picts  and  Germany    He  rid  the  town  of  its  rats  and  mice  by 

Soots.   There  is  no  undisputed  interpretation  of  charming  them  away  with  his  flute  playing    When 

the  language  or  the  shadowy  culture  of  the  Picts.  the  citnens  refused  to  pay  the  price  agreed  upon, 

---------        _.  _„      „_„,  .....  _      -----     Sec  H  M  Chadwick,  Early  Scotland  (1949).  he  charmed  away  their  children  out  of  revenge 

people  for  purposes  of  social  entertainment  of  van-   pidgin  English  or  pigeon  English  [pidgin,  supposedly  Allegedly  this  occurred  m  1284,  Among  those  wlu> 

ous  types,  including  ^excursions  anol  private  the-     from  business],  auxiliary  language  of  Far  Eastern  immort  ahaed  this  legend  are  Goethe,  Robert  Brown- 

atncals.   Each  member  was  expected  to  provide  a     ports,  used  principally  for  trading  between  Euro-  mg,  and  the  brothers  Grimm 

jJw^if  *  «I'tertamm«nt  and  the  refreshments,     peans  and  Chinese    It  has  a  generally  English  vo-  Piedrm*  Hegras  (pya'dhrus  na'gras)  (Span  ,  -black 

and  I  this  idea  of  mutual  sharing  or  cooperation  waa     cabulary  with  Malay,  Chinese,  and  Portuguese  ele-  stones],  ruined  city  of  the  Old  Empire  of  the  MAYA, 

fundamental  to  the  original  significance  of  the  pic-     rnente    The  syntax  M  imitative  of  Chinese.   The  NW  Petto,  Guatemala,  in  the  Usumacmta  valley. 

mo.  L»t«  the  word  took  on  the  additional  mean-     general  term  for  such  a  nonnative,  mainly  com-  Reaching  a  peak  of  sculptural  achievement  (ac- 

ing  of  aa  outdoor  pleasure  party    The  word  as  now     mercud  auxiliary  language  is  UNOUA  FBANCA..  Other  eording  to  one  dating  system,  between  731  and 

used  includes  almost  every  type  of  informal  or  out-     examples  are  the  CHINOOK  JARGON,  SWAHIU,  and  a  795),  Piedras  Negras  had  some  of  the  finest  pre- 

door  meal  or  festivity,  such  as  CLAMPAKB,  BABBB-     widely  used  variety  of  Malay  Columbian  stonework. 


settings,  Little  Hearts  (1916)  and  The  Bridge  (1921) 
An  edition  of  her  complete  poems  appeared  in  1937 
picnic.  The  Picnic  Society  was  formed  in  London 
early  in  the  19th  cent,  by  a  group  of  fashionable 


,  , 

meal  or  festivity,  such  as  CLAMPAKB,  BABBB-     widely  used  variety  of  Malay 
fish  fry.  The  custom  of  cooperative  dining  is   pie,  meat,  fish,  fowl,  fruit,  or  vegetables  baked  with 
nt,  as  Greek  men  of  letters  are  known  to  have     a  crust  of  PASTE  Y   The  pies  of  the  Romans,  especially 


CUE, 

held  reunions'  where"  each  guesT  'contributed''^ 
quota  of  the  food. 

Pico  <p«'k5)  [Port.,  -peak},  island,  in  the  N  Atlantic, 
one  of  the  Azores.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  moun- 
tain, called  simply  Pico  or  Pico  Alto  (high  peakj, 
which  rises  more  than  7,000  ft. 

Pico  della  Mirandola,  Giovanni,  Coate  (jCvon'ne 
kfln'ta  pe'kft  dfeflft  meran'dola),  1463-94,  Italian 
humanist,  renowned  for  his  vast  learning  and  bril- 
liance and  for  his  piety,  his  good  manners,  and  his 
handsome  figure.  He  was  suspected  of  heresy  be- 
cause of  a  series  of  theologu  al  questions  published 
by  him,  but  was  later  acquitted  of  the  charge  by 
Alexander  VI.  His  library  was  one  of  the  largest 


, 
at  banquets  in  the  days  of  the  empire,  were  often 


Columbian  stonework. 
Piedras  Negras,  city  (pop  15,663),  Coahuila,  N 
Mexico,  on  the  Rio  Grande  opposite  Eagle  Pass, 
Texas  Founded  in  1849,  the  oily  grew  as  an  mter- 


,  ,  - 

elaborate  concoctions,  such  as  the  showpieces  in     national  shipping  point.  There  is  a  large  steel  blast 

'  ™r 


which  were  enclosed  live  birds.  In  England  meat 
and  fish  pies  had  become  common  by  the  14th 


furnace    The  surrounding  valley  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  ooal  is  mined  in  the  vioiuity    In  1889 


nan  pies  1 „ _ 

cent ,  and  fruit  pies,  often'oalied  tartsTin  the  16th  Piedras  Negras  was  renamed  Cmdad  Porfino  Diaz 

cent.  The  mince  pie  was  a  time-honored  feature  of  m  honor  of  the  dictator,  but  the  old  name  was  re- 

the  Christmas  festivities  and  was  called  by  the  stored  ufter  his  overthrow 

Puritans  "superstitious  pie"  an  protest  against  Piegw  Indians:  see  BLACKJTOOT  INDIANS. 

what  seemed  to  them  a  pagan  manner  of  celebrat-  Piekanr  Slaskie,  Pol.  Pukary  &***«  (pySkA'rf 

ing  a  holy  fast    The  mincemeat  filling  was  a  finely  shia'ekye),  town  (pop,  21,467),  Silesia  prov.,  8W 

chopped,  cooked  mixture,  including  raisins,  our-  Poland,  N  of  Katowice.  It  is  an  industrial  center. 

'  ,  apples,  suet,  sugar,  spice,  and  often  meat,  piepUnt:  see  RHUBARB. 


rants,  i.^, , , „,      „_ „„„  .~»~.,,  — ___~..  MV»,  «»*>» 

brandy  ordder. c^'dielpeeirand  otheVing^diente'  pier,  in  «igineem«rterm  applied  to  a  mass  of 

._.     —    , — , BW,     A  meat  pie  is  of  ten  called  a  pasty,  e.g.,  the  Cornish  ry  supporting  a  larae  structure  such  as  a  Dnace 

and  most  varied  of  his  time.    Pico  appears  as  a     pasty  (l&ed  by  the  miners  &  Cornwall)  consisting  S^tu^wIich^Send^u^ 

P^'^f1  figu£  m  the  cr^w»«f  BaWassare     usually  of  pork,  mutton,  onions,  potatoes,  and  tur-  over  thTwater,  semng  w  a  ; pbce  to  landl PMsen- 

^n!0of- c^tZ11^ J^"*- ftff^s*  rr  * ^ ,Eni^sh  r^J?. ^ra retamed  ••» ^ »«Sffl2 %£ *»:, i« MSwn 

^^^J^ySS^X  $SStt^£^*£&XZS5  c^C£S±icCwwrne7ir^TS7S 

^^^^^^^E&S^  ^J^oT^^^^^t^^  ^^.^^^A^^—^ 


Crew  refereacM  areisrtcstetf  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  proaaadatianfaPM  *afe  L 


riverbeds  are  tewraHy  executed  by  the  use  of  cof- 
ferdam* «r  eatsaons.  Piers  are  used  in  many  har- 
bors when  there  »  ample  width  of  stream,  in  New 
York  harbor,  for  example,  great  economy  of  shore 
f root  is  realised  by  building  pwra  out  at  nght  angles 
to  the  abort.  These  piers  ace  generally  built  on 
pile  foundations.  In  architecture  the  term  applies 
to  the  clustered  Gothic  pillar,  to  a  wall  between 
openings,  and  to  a  detached  masonry  mass  serving 
as  agate  post. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  1804-69.  14th  President  of  the 
United  States  (1863-57),  b  Hilfcboro,  N.H.,  grad 
Bowdoin  College,  1824.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1827,  he  entered  politics  as  a  Jaoksonian  Democrat 
— tike  his  father,  Benjamin  Pierce,  who  was  twice 
elected  governor  of  New  Hampshire  (1827,  1829) 
He  served  in  the  New  Hampshire  General  Court 
(1829-33),  being  speaker  m  1831  and  1832,  and 
had  an  undistinguished  career  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives { 1833-37)  and  the  Senate  (1837-42) 
On  resigning  from  the  Senate,  partly  because  of  his 
wife's  ifl-health,  he  achieved  success  as  a  lawyer  in 
Concord,  N.H  ,  and  continued  to  be  important  in 
state  politics  A  strong  nationalist,  he  vigorously 
supported  and  served  m  the  Mexican  War,  becom- 
ing a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers.  In  1862  the 
Democratic  party  was  split  into  hostile  factions 
led  by  Wilham  L.  MARCY,  Stephen  A  DOUGLAS, 
James  BUCHANAN,  and  Lewis  CABS,  none  of  whom 
could  muster  sufficient  strength  to  secure  the  presi- 
dential nomination  Pieroe,  personally  charming 
and  politically  unobjectionable  to  Southerners  since 
he  favored  the  COMPROMISE  OF  1850,  was  made  the 
"dark  horse"  candidate  by  his  friends,  won  the 
nomination,  and  went  on  to  defeat  the  Whig  can- 
didate. Gen  Wmfield  SCOTT,  his  commander  m  the 
Mexican  War  His  desire  to  smooth  over  the  slav- 
ery quarrel  and  unite  all  factions  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  reflected  in  his  cabinet,  for  which 
he  chose  outstanding  sectional  representatives  such 
as  Marcy,  Jefferson  DAVIS,  and  Caleb  GUSHING 
A  vigorous  foreign  policy  was  adopted,  but  it 
failed  in  most  of  its  objectives  The  latent  South- 
ern desire  to  acquire  Cuba  was  quickened  after  the 
BLACK  WAHKIOK  affair,  which  was  poorly  handled 
by  Pierre  SOUL£,  bumbling  minister  to  Spain  and 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  unfortunate  OSTKND 
MANIFESTO  Troubled  relations  with  England, 
where  Buchanan  was  U  S  minister,  were  not  im- 
proved by  the  U  S  naval  bombardment  of  SAN 
IUAN  DEL  NOBTH,  British  protectorate  m  Nicara- 
gua, and  the  filibustering  activities  of  William 
W  ILKER  further  aggravated  Central  American  af- 
fairs Moves  to  annex  Hawaii,  acquire  a  naval 
base  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  purcha.se  Alaska  ended 
fruitlessly  One  achievement,  the  successful  Japa- 
nese expedition  of  Commodore  M  C  PEBHT,  had 
been  initiated  in  Fillmore's  administration  On  the 
domestic  scene  Pierce  stood  for  development  of  the 
West  (the  GAOSDEN  PURCHAHK  was  made),  but 
plans  for  a  transcontinental  railroad  fell  through 
Conciliation  of  the  SoutR  went  too  far,  many 
Northerners  thought,  in  the  KANSAS-NEBRASKA 
BILL,  which  brought  on  the  explosive  sectional  dif- 
ficulties in  "bleeding  Kansas  "  Pierce,  become  un- 
popular, was  passed  over  by  the  Democrats  for  re- 
nomination,  and  Buchanan  succeeded  him  He 
never  warmly  supported  coercion  of  the  South  and 
his  opposition  to  the  Civil  War  made  him  disliked 
more  than  ever  in  the  North,  where  he  died  in  ob- 
scurity. A  well-meaning  mediocrity,  he  probably 
fared  no  worse  than  would  have  another  and  more 
talented  man  m  the  difficult  era  of  the  1850s.  See 
biography  by  R  F  Nichols  (1931) 

Pierce,  George  Washington,  1872-,  American  phys- 
icist, b  Weoberville,  Texas,  grad  Umv  of  Texas, 
1893,  Ph  D  Harvard,  1900  He  taught  at  Harvard 
from  1902  and  was  chairman  of  the  division  of 
physical  sciences  there  from  1927  to  1940.  He 
18  known  especially  for  hiH  work  on  electricity  and 
sound  in  connection  with  radio  and  wireless  teleg- 
raphy He  wrote  The  Principles  of  Wireless  Teleg- 
raphy (1910)  and  Electric  Oscillations  and  Electric 
Wave*  (1920) 

Pierce,  city  (pop  1,249),  co  seat  of  Pierce  co.  NE 
Nebr.,  NNW  of  Norfolk;  settled  1870. 

Pierce  City,  Mo.-  see  Pun  BOB  CITY 

Pieria  (pler'eu),  region  of  ancient  Macedonia,  W  of 
the  Gulf  of  Salonica.  It  included  Mt.  Olympus  and 
Mt  Pierus  (pl'urus),  an  early  seat  of  the  worship 
of  Orpheus  and  the  Muses  The  spring  here  (the 
Pierian  Spring)  was  supposed  to  bubble  with  the 
water  of  learning  and  the  arts.  The  Muses  were 
sometimes  called  the  Pierides  (ple'rldes),  a  name 
given  also  to  nine  daughters  of  the  legendary  King 
Pierus  of  Macedonia.  They  contested  with  the 
Muses  in  song,  were  defeated,  and  were  changed 
into  magpies. 

Pieritto  del  Vaga:  see  PEKING  DEL  VAGA. 

Piermont,  residential  village  (pop.  1,876),  8E  N.Y., 
on  the  Hudson  near  the  N.J.  line,  me  1847.  Corru- 

Ei  paper  containers  are  made  here.    The  pier 
which  the  village  was  named,  built  by  the 
RR,  was.  used  for  the  debarkation  of  troops  in 
the  Second  World  War. 

Pierne,  Henri  Constant  Gabriel  (ire'  k&ttft'  gabrftel' 
pyfirna'),  1863-1937,  French  organist,  conductor, 
and  composer;  pupil  of  Massenet  and  C6sar  Franok. 
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His  cantata  Edith  woo  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1882. 
He  was  organist  at  Bte  Clotilde,  1890-96,  succeed- 
ing Franck.  At  the  death  of  COLONNB  in  1910,  he 
became  chief  conductor  of  the  Colonne  Concerts 
His  best-known  works  are  oratorios,  La  Croitade 
des  Enfant*  (1902),  Lu  Enfant*  a  BethUem  (1907), 
and  Franfoiw  d' Assist  (1912),  ballets,  Cydalise  et 
Le  Ckbrtpied  (1914) ,  and  incidental  music  for  Ros- 
tand's Pnncesse  lomtmne  and  Loti's  Ramuntcho 
He  also  wrote  instrumental  and  orchestral  music 
and  songs. 

Piero  deOa  Franceses  (py&'ro  del'la  franchft'ska), 
c  1420-1492,  Umbrian  painter,  known  also  as  Piero 
de'  Francesrhi.  His  innovations  in  decorative  de- 
sign and  perspective,  his  delineation  of  architec- 
tural backgrounds,  and  hie  mastery  of  light  and 
atmosphere  made  him  the  important  influence  of 
his  period  on  the  art  of  central  Italy.  His  notable 
works  include  the  fresco  series  Story  of  the  True 
Croat  (Chun  h  of  San  Francesco,  Arezzo) ,  Resur- 
rection (town  hall,  Sansepolcro):  Flagellation 
(cathedral.  Urbmo) ,  the  portraits  of  Duke  Federigo 
of  Urbmo  and  his  wife,  Battista  Sforza  (Uffizi), 
Madonna  (Milan) ,  Nativity  and  Baptism  of  Christ 
(National  Gall.,  London),  Saint  (Frick  Coll .  New 
York) ,  and  Hercules,  a  fresco  formerly  in  a  palace  in 
Sansepoh  ro  (Gardner  Mus  ,  Boston)  Piero  was 
the  author  of  two  remarkable  theoretical  treatises 
LiJbdlus  de  V  Corpontn*  regulanbus  (MS  m  Vati- 
can Library)  and  De  Prospectiva  pingendi  (MS  m 
Ambrouran  Library,  Milan),  the  second  was  pub- 
lished m  1899  See  study  by  W  G  Waters  (1901) 

Piero  di  Cosimo  (de  ko'zemo),  1462-1521,  Floren- 
tine painter,  whose  real  name  was  Piero  di  Lorenzo. 
He  adopted  the  name  of  his  master,  Cosimo  Rossel- 
h.  whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome  in  1482  and 
assisted  in  the  decorating  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
Piero  is  famed  for  his  mythological  and  religious 
works,  his  pictures  being  noted  particularly  for 
their  fane  landscape  backgrounds  In  his  later  years 
he  was  greatly  influenced  by  Leonardo  da  Vmci 
Chief  among  his  works,  which  are  rare,  are  Death 
of  Procris  (National  Gall  ,  London),  Perseus  and 
Andromeda  and  The  Immaculate  Conception  (Uf- 
hzi),  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (Louvre),  Allegory, 
The  Visitation  with  Two  Saints,  and  The  Nativity 
vnth  the  Jnfant  St  John  (National  Gall  of  Art, 
Washington,  DC),  two  small  panels,  Hunting 
Scene  and  Return  from  the  Hunt,  and  Young  St 
John  the  haptmt  (Metropolitan  Mus),  Adoration 
of  the  Child  (Toledo  Mus),  Vulcan  and  Aeolus 
(National  Art  Gall  of  Canada,  Ottawa)  See  biog- 
raphy by  U  Langton  Douglas  (1946) 

Pierola,  Nicolas  de  (nckolas'  da  pya'rola),  1839- 
1913,  president  of  Peru  (1879-81,  1896-99)  Min- 
ister of  finance  under  Jose  BALTA,  he  was  accused 
of  misappropriating  funds  and  was  exiled  From 
Chile  he  invaded  Peru  and  unsuccessfully  attempt- 
ed to  stir  up  revolution  Later  he  was  allotted  to 
return  (1879)  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  Chile 
(see  PACIFIC,  WAB  OF  THE)  When  Mariano  I 
PBADO  abandoned  Peru,  Pierola  took  over  the 
government,  but  continued  failure  m  the  war 
caused  his  own  flight  He  did  not  succeed  m  an  at- 
tempt to  seise  the  government  in  1885  After  oust- 
ing Andreas  A  CACBRBS  m  1894,  he  became  presi- 
dent again  and  set  about  the  reconstruction  of 
devastated  Peru  by  initiating  fiscal,  military,  re- 
ligious, and  civil  reforms 

Pierpont,  Francis  Harrison  (per'pont),  1814-99, 
Civil  War  leader  of  the  Union  government  m  Vir- 
ginia, "father  of  West  Virginia,"  b  near  Morgan- 
town,  Va  (now  W  Va  ),  grad  Allegheny  College, 
1839  When  Virginia  seceded,  he  became  a  leader 
of  the  disaffected  Unionist  forces  in  the  western 
part  of  Virginia  and  was  made  head  of  the  govern- 
ment set  up  by  the  Wheeling  Convention  of  June, 
1861.  This  government  granted  (1862)  the  ap- 
proval, necessary  under  the  Constitution,  for  the 
organisation  of  the  western  counties  into  a  new 
state,  West  Virginia,  and  after  its  admission  (1863) 
to  the  Union,  Pierpont  moved  his  "restored  gov- 
ernment" of  Virginia  from  Wheeling  to  Alexandria 
(he  was  never  governor  of  West  Virginia)  At  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War,  Pierpont  moved  to  Richmond 
and  was  supported  by  President  Johnson,  but  was 
forced  to  retire  as  governor  in  1868  after  the  radical 
Republicans  took  over  Reconstruction  He  himself 
seems  to  have  spelled  his  name  Pierpomt.  See  bi- 
ography by  C  H  Ambler  (1937) 

Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  originally  the  private  li- 
brary of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  in  1924  made  a  public 
institution  by  J.  P  Morgan  as  a  memorial  to  his 
father.  The  management  was  vested  m  a  board  of 
trustees,  and  Belle  da  Costa  Greene,  who  had  been 
librarian  for  both  the  Morgans,  was  director  until 
her  retirement  m  1948  The  library  occupies  a 
white  marble  building  at  Madison  Ave.  ana  36th 
St ,  New  York  city;  an  annex  was  built  and  donated 
to  the  library  by  J.  P  Morgan  in  1928.  The  library 
is  especially  rich  m  illuminated  manuscripts  and  in 
authors'  manuscripts  (including,  among  others, 
some  of  Dickens,  of  Soott,  and  of  Balzac) ,  it  has 
hundreds  of  Bibles  in  all  languages  and  has  the 
only  perfect  copy  of  Malory's  Morte  a"  Arthur 
printed  by  Caxton.  The  publications  of  the  horary 
include  monographs,  catalogues  of  collections  or  of 
exhibits,  and  reprints  and  facsimiles.  Other  serv- 
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ices  to  the  public  are  lectures  and  exhibitions.  Ex« 
cept  to  exhibitions,  admittance  is  only  by  card. 

Pierre  (per),  city  (pop  4,322),  state  capital  <ju*e 
1889),  and  co  seat  of  Hughes  co  ,  central  S.Dnk^ 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  opposite  Pott 
Pierre,  founded  1880,  mo  1883  The  city  boomed 
with  the  coming  of  the  railroad  (1886)  and  became 
the  state's  principal  trading  and  distributing  center 
for  both  the  eastern  farm  and  the  western  ranch 
areas  It  ships  livestock  and  farm  products  and 
has  railroad  workshops.  Besides  the  capitol,  the 
eity  has  Federal  buildings,  a  memorial  hall  housing 
historical  records  and  collections,  a  municipal  park. 
an  artificial  lake,  and  an  airport  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  U  S  Indian  school.  — 

Pierre  de  la  Ramee:  see  RAMVA.  Porous 


. 

Pierreville  (pySivol'),  village  (pop  1,3Q2>.  S  , 
on  the  St  Franc  is  river  near  its  mouth  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  £  of  Sorel.  Industry  is  concerned 
with  lumbering  and  woodworking. 

Pierrot  (pe'nro)  IFr,  -little  Peter),  ekaraoter  m 
French  pantomime  A  buffoon,  he  wore  A  loose 
white  tunic  with  big  buttons,  balloon  sleevea,  and 
white  pantaloons  His  face  was  painted  wtnfce. 
Giuseppe  Giaratone  or  Geratoni  (fl.  163SMK7i),  as 
usually  credited  with  creating  the  character,  uto- 
burau  introduced  Pierrot  in  the  early  19th  cent,  at 
the  Theatre  des  Funambules,  and  the  character 
was  revived  at  the  end  of  the  19th  cent,  when 
pantomime  reappeared 

Piers  Plowman  (pens'  plou'raun).  The  Vision  ce»- 
cerning  Piers  Plowman  is  a  14th-century  allegorical 
English  poem  written  in  unrhymed  alliterative 
verse,  satirising  and  attacking  the  clergy  and  exalt- 
ing the  simple  life  It  recounts  a  series  of  dreams 
with  subject  matter  similar  to  that  of  Pilgrim'* 
Progress  and  with  allegorical  characters,  including 
Lady  Mood,  Holy  Church,  Conscience,  False,  Do- 
wel, Do-bet,  Do-best,  and  Piers  Plowman  At  first 
the  incarnation  of  the  virtuous  laborer,  Piers  Plow- 
man later  becomes  almost  identical  with  the  Christ. 
It  contains  a  detailed  and  trustworthy  picture  of 
the  life  of  the  time  There  are  47  manuscripts  of 
the  poem  extant,  which  fall  into  three  groups  the 
A-text  (2,567  lines,  1302),  the  B-text,  a  revision 
of  A  (1,242  lines,  1376-77),  and  the  C-text,  a  re- 
vision of  B  (7,357  hues  between  1393  and  1399). 
The  view  of  many  scholars  that  the  poem  was  the 
work  of  Wilham  LANOLAND,  whose  biography  has 
been  deduced  from  passages  in  the  poem,  has  been 
disputed  by  other  scholars,  who  suggest  two,  or 
even  five  authors  See  the  monumental  edition  of 
the  poem  by  W  W  Skeat  (1886)  and  the  modern 
versions  by  W  W  Skeat  (1905),  Donald  Attwater 
(1930),  and  H  W  Wells  (1935),  J  E  Wells,  A 
Manual  of  the  Writings  in  Middle  English,  106O- 
1400  (1916,  with  later  supplements,  8th  sup  ,  1941). 

Pieti  (peattt')  (Ital  ,-pity],  m  Christian  art,  the 
representation  of  the  Virgin  mourning  over  the 
dead  Christ  First  depicted  m  the  late  13th  cent  , 
the  subject  has  been  portrayed  m  the  painting  and 
sculpture  of  many  of  the  greatest  artists 

Pietermantzburg  (pfi'tunna'rftsburg),  city  (pop. 
61,018),  capital  of  Natal,  Union  of  South  Africa; 
founded  by  the  Boers  in  1838  It  is  on  a  railroad  to 
Durban  An  educational  center,  it  is  the  seat  of  the 
Umv  of  Natal  Its  population  includes  26,890 
Europeans  The  name  is  commonly  shortened 
to  Mantsburg 

Pietersburg  (pe'turzburg),  town  (pop  15,641),  N 
Transvaal,  Union  of  South  Africa  It  was  named 
in  memory  of  Piet  Joubert.  Near  by  are  gold,  as- 
bestos, and  corundum  mines  The  population  in- 
cludes 6,345  Europeans 

Pietism  (pl'utlzip),  a  movement  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  most  influential  between  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  cent  and  the  middle  of  the  18th  It  was 
an  effort  to  stir  the  church  out  of  a  settled  attitude 
in  which  dogma  and  intellectual  religion  seemed  to 
be  supplanting  Bible  rules  and  religion  of  the  heart. 
The  first  great  leader  was  Phihpp  Jakob  SPENEH, 
who  began  (1670)  to  hold  devotional  meetings. 
His  Collegia  Pietatis  were  designed  to  bring  Chris- 
tians uito  helpful  fellowship  and  increase  Bible 
study  Spener's  book,  Pta  detndena  (1675),  em- 
phasised the  need  of  earnest  Bible  study  and  the 
belief  that  the  lay  members  of  the  church  should 
have  part  m  the  spiritual  control.  Spener'a  belief 
that  Christian  belief  should  be  shown  in  everyday 
living  was  interpreted  bv  some  as  justification  by 
works,  an  idea  contrary  to  Martin  Luther's  views, 
and  the  Pietists  met  <  nnsiderable  opposition  After 
Spener's  death  the  work  was  earned  on  by  August 
Hermann  FRANCK  K,  but  after  his  time  Pietism  de- 
clined. Its  effect  was  strongest  in  N  and  central 
Germany  but  rna<  hed  into  Switzerland  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  Through  Count  Zuizendorf  the 
Moravian  Church  was  touched  by  it  The  move- 
ment lacked  organization  to  keep  it  in  operation 
actively  after  the  early  leaders  were  gone  In  some 
places  Pietists  adopted  a  distinctive  dress  and 
strongly  puritanical  ways.  Such  entertainments  as 
dancing,  the  theater,  and  public  names  were  re- 
nounced Puritanism  was  not,  however,  implicit  in 
the  movement;  the  essential  aim  of  the  true  Pietist 
was  to  place  the  spirit  of  Christian  living  above  the 
letter  of  doctrine.  See  K  8  Pmson,  Pvetitm  at  « 
Factor  in  th«  Rue  of  German  Nationalism  (1934). 


Cress  refmneeB  ace  indicated  by  SHALL  CAPITAL*.  The  key  to  pronnncUtion  faces  page  1. 


POBTRA  DURA 

yietra  dura  (pea'tru  ddo'ru,  Ital.  pya'trft  d55'r&) 
[Ital  ,-hard  stone],  term  used  m  Italy  to  denote  a 
particular  type  of  building  matenal  and  also  a 
semiprecious  stone.  Aa  employed  m  English,  how- 
ever, it  refers  to  a  form  of  inlay  in  which  hard,  semi- 
precious stones,  such  aa  agate  or  cornelian,  are  cut 
to  shapes,  arranged  m  decorative  patterns,  and  pol- 
ished to  an  even  plane  to  create  a  mosaichke  sur- 
face The  method  originated  m  the  16th  cent , 
probably  in  Florence,  where  the  best  work  is  found 
Pittro  d'Abano*  see  ABANO,  PIETRO  i>' 
piezoelectric  effect  (ple'aSfleVtrlk),  phenomenon 
manifested  in  various  crystals,  especially  those  of 
quartz  and  Rochelle  salt,  whereby  mechanical 
pressure  exerted  upon  a  crystal  results  m  the  pro- 
duction of  an  electrical  charge  along  its  surfaces 
The  converse  effect,  the  distortion  of  the  crystal, 
can  be  achieved  by  the  application  of  an  electi  ical 
charge.  Crystals  are  employed  for  their  piezoelec- 
tric effect  m  the  MICROPHONE  and  in  the  radio 

OSCILLATOR 

fig:  see  SWINE 

Kgalle,  Jean  Baptiste  (th&'  batest'  pegal'),  1714- 
88,  French  sculptor,  son  of  a  carpenter  In  his 
youth  he  suffered  great  privations  and  worked  hard 
for  the  success  he  later  achieved  His  Mercury 
(Louvre)  gained  him  admission  to  the  Academie 
royale  de  Pemture  et  do  Sculpture  m  1744  and  is 
one  of  his  most  inspired  works  A  model  in  terra 
cotta  for  this  statue  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum  His  Love  and  Friendship  (Louvre),  done  for 
Mme  de  Pompadour,  and  his  tombs  of  Maurice  de 
Saxe  (Strasbourg)  and  Marshal  d'Harcourt  (Notre 
Dame,  Pans)  are  among  his  finest  works 

Pigeon,  short  river  flowing  E  into  Lake  Superior  and 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  NE  Minne- 
sota and  W  Ontario  It  was  the  terminus  of  the 
GRAND  PORTAOB 

pigeon,  member  of  a  large  family  of  birds  related  to 
the  plover  and  characterized  by  a  compact  body 
with  well-groomed,  usually  softly  colored  plumage, 
short  legs,  and  a  horny-tipped  bill  with  soft  swell- 
ings at  the  base  of  the  nostrils  Pigeons  are  found 
in  most  temperate  and  tropical  regions  of  the 
world  The  terms  DOVE  and  pigeon  are  often  used 
interchangeably  The  birds  are  hatched  in  an  im- 
mature state  and  are  fed  on  'pigeon's  milk"  from 
the  crops  of  both  parents  The  common  pigeon 
aeen  in  city  streets  and  parks  the  world  over  is  de- 
scended from  the  rook  dove,  which  is  native  to  the 
coasts  of  Europe  and  is  thought  to  be  the  ancestor 
of  all  the  domesticated  pigeons  For  centuries  the 
favorites  among  the  domesticated  varieties  devel- 
oped by  selective  breeding  have  included  the  fan- 
tail,  with  its  numerous  erectile  tail  feathers,  the 
Jacobin,  with  a  hoodlike  ruff  of  feathers  surround- 
ing the  head,  the  tumbler,  which  turns  backward 
somersaults  as  it  flies,  the  pouter,  with  an  enor- 
mous crop,  and  the  quarrelsome  earner,  with  its 
rosettehke  eye  and  nose  wattles  The  homing  pi- 
geon has  been  used  as  a  carrier  of  messages,  espe- 
cially in  wartime  It  has  sporting  value  as  a  racing 
bird  The  commonest  extant  American  wild  pigeon 
is  the  mourning  dove,  which  is  similar  to  the  ex- 
tinct PASSENGER  PIGEON  Other  wild  American 
pigeons  are  the  band-tailed,  the  red-billed,  and  the 
white-crowned  pigeons  In  Europe  the  turtledove, 
the  rock  pigeon  or  rock  dove,  the  stock  dove,  and 
the  ringdove  or  wood  pigeon  are  common  The 
gouras  or  crowned  pigeons  of  New  Guinea  are  the 
largest  of  the  family  The  most  colorful  are  the 
fruit  pigeons  of  Australia  and  the  Pacific  islands 
The  bleeding-heart  pigeon  is  found  in  the  Philip- 
pines Related  birds,  which  have  long  been  extinct, 
are  the  DODO  and  the  solitaire  See  W  M  Levi, 
The  Pigeon  (1941) 

pigeon  English   see  PIDGIN  ENGLISH 

Wggott  (pl'gut),  city  (pop  2,034),  a  co  seat  of  Clay 
co  ,  extreme  NE  Ark  ,  in  a  farm  and  fruitgrowing 
region 

pig  iron :  see  IRON. 

pigment,  in  paint,  the  powdered  substance  which, 
mixed  in  the  liquid  vehicle,  imparts  the  color  to  the 
surface  treated.  The  pigments  used  in  paints  are 
nearly  all  metallic  compounds  Most  black  pig- 
ments, however,  are  organic,  e  g  ,  bone  black  (am- 
mal  black  or  charcoal)  and  lampblack  Some  of 
the  metallic  substances  occur  naturally  The  bril- 
liant and  beautiful  coloring  of  the  rock  and  soil  m 
some  parts  of  the  United  States,  espe<  tally  in  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  nver,  the  Painted 
Desert  of  Arizona,  and  Bryce  and  Zion  canyons  of 
Utah,  is  largely  produced  by  such  compounds, 
chiefly  oxides  Yellow  ocher,  sienna,  and  umber 
are  oxides  of  iron  Litharge  is  a  yellow  oxide  of 
lead  Red  lead  is  also  an  oxide  of  this  metal  Lead 
ehromate  or  chrome  yellow  is  an  important  yellow 
pigment  White  lead,  or  basic  lead  carbonate,  is  a 
pigment  long  m  use  The  mixture  of  this  pigment 
with  zinc  oxide  is  more  durable  Cadmium  yellow 
is  a  sulphide  of  cadmium  Ultramarine  is  an  im- 
portant blue  pigment,  as  is  also  Prussian  blue  (ferric 
ferrocyanide)  Green  pigment  is  produced  by  mix- 
ing Prussian  blue  and  chrome  yellow.  Vermilion 
(mercury  sulphide)  is  red.  LAKE  is  prepared  arti- 
ficially Pigments  occur  in  plant  and  animal  bodies 
The  bright  colors  of  plants,  for  example,  are  the 
result  of  the  presence  of  such  substances  as  chloro- 
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phytl  (green)  and  xanthophyll  (yellow),  both  of 
which  are  also  found  in  some  animals.  Among 
others  are  carotene,  the  yellow  of  carrots,  and  cer- 
tain other  vegetable  products  and  anthocyamn, 
which  imparts  blue,  red,  and  purple  to  flowers 
Blood  receives  its  color  from  the  hemoglobin  in  the 
red  corpuscles  Coloration  of  the  skin  (PTOMENTA,- 
TION)  of  man  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  pigments 

pigmentation,  coloring  matter  which  is  found  in 
certain  plant  and  animal  cells.  The  common  pig- 
ment in  plants  is  CHLOROPHYLI  Pigmentation  in 
certain  animals  sometimes  serves  as  a  protection 
and  helps  them  to  survive  The  chameleon,  for 
example,  is  capable  of  adapting  itself  to  the  color  of 
its  environment  and  thus  often  escapes  detection  by 
its  enemies  In  higher  animals  a  black  pigment 
called  melanin  is  found  in  the  dermis  of  the  skin, 
in  the  hair,  and  in  the  retina  of  the  eye-  The  degree 
of  melanin  m  the  skin  determines  the  dominant 
color,  thus  a  dark  skin  has  a  greater  proportion  of 
this  pigment  than  a  light  skin  Melamnd,  a  diffuse 
form  of  melanin,  was  more  recently  reported  to  be 
present  in  both  light  and  dark  skins  In  addition 
to  these,  there  are  several  other  pigments  that  are 
found  in  the  skin  of  all  people  Two  are  derived 
from  the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood  and  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  pinkish  flesh  tones,  these  are 
oxyhemoglobm  and  oxygen-free  hemoglobin  Caro- 
tene, long  known  to  be  present  in  carrots,  sweet 
etoes,  corn,  and  butter,  is  said  to  be  found  in 
ana  in  the  skin  of  the  eyelids,  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

Pigmy   see  PYGMY 

pignoha   see  PINE  NUT 

pignut  hickory  see  HICKORY 

Pigou,  Arthur  Cecil  (pl'goo),  1877-.  British  political 
economist,  grad  King's  College,  Cambridge  After 
lecturing  at  University  College,  London,  and  Cam- 
bridge Umv  ,  he  was  (1908-43)  professor  of  polit- 
ical economy  at  Cambridge  He  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  on  currency  and  foreign  ex- 
change (1918)  and  of  the  royal  commission  on  in- 
come tax  (1919)  He  is  a  leading  exponent  of  the 
theory  that  economic  waste  due  to  unemployment, 
poor  health,  and  poor  housing  is  a  responsibility  of 
society,  which  should  bear  the  costs  Among  his 
many  works  are  Wealth  and  Welfare  (1912),  The 
Economics  of  Welfare  (1920),  The  Political  Economy 
of  War  (1921 ,  new  ed  ,  1941),  The  Theory  of  Unem- 
ployment (1933),  Socialism  tersus  Capitalism 
(1937),  Employment  &  Equilibrium  (1941),  and 
Income  an  Introduction  to  Economics  (1946) 

pigweed,  name  for  several  weedy  plants,  particularly 
the  common  pigweed  or  LAMB'H-QUARTERH,  the 
rough  pigweed  or  green  AMARANTH,  and  the  winged 
pigweed,  a  TUMBLBWKED 

Pi-hahiroth  (pf'-huhf'ruth),  place,  between  Migdol 
and  Baal-zephon,  where  the  Israelites  encamped 
Kx  142,9,  Num  337 

Pike,  Albert,  1809-91,  American  lawyer,  Confeder- 
ate general,  and  Freemason,  b  Boston  He  settled 
(1832)  in  Arkansas,  where  he  became  a  newspaper 
editor  and  a  lawyer  He  was  a  captain  in  the  Mex- 
ican War  In  the  Civil  War,  Pike  secured  for  the 
Confederacy  the  loyalty  of  the  tribes  in  the  Indian 
Territory  Widely  criticized  for  inept  handling  of 
his  Indian  brigade,  especially  at  the  battle  of  Pea 
Ridge  (March,  1862),  he  resigned  After  the  war 
he  practiced  law  in  Memphis  and  Washington  His 
Prose  Sketches  and  Poems  Written  in  the  Western 
Country  (1834)  resulted  from  a  trip  over  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail  Most  important  of  his  many  writings  on 
Freemasonry  (he  joined  the  order  in  1850)  is  Mor- 
als and  Dogma  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite  of  Freemasonry  (1871) 

Pike,  Zebulon  Montgomery,  1779-1813,  American 
explorer,  an  army  officer,  b  Lamberton  (now  part 
of  Trenton),  N  J  He  joined  the  army  early,  per- 
hapa  in  1793,  and  was  commissioned  second  lieu- 
tenant in  1799  In  1805  he  led  an  exploring  party 
to  search  for  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  though 
ho  mistakenly  identified  Red  Cedar  Lake  (now  Cass 
Lake)  in  Minnesota  as  the  source,  he  was  not  far 
wrong  After  his  return  he  was  sent  by  his  com- 
mander, James  Wilkinson,  on  an  expedition  (1806- 
7)  through  the  Southwest  in  the  recently  acquired 
Louisiana  Territory  Pike  and  his  men  went  up 
the  Arkansas  to  the  site  of  Pueblo,  Colo  ,  and  he 
explored  much  of  the  country,  sighting  the  peak 
which  is  called  after  him  Pikes  Peak  When  he  and 
a  small  party  went  to  the  Rio  Grande,  ho  was  cap- 
tured peaceably  by  the  Spanish,  taken  to  Santa  Fe 
and  then  to  Chihuahua,  and  finally  released  at  the 
border  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  The  motive  be- 
hind this  official  incursion  into  Spanish  territory 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  cleared  up  Pike  may 
have  been  a  straying  explorer,  or  he  may  have  been 
secretly  commissioned  by  the  government  to  spy 
in  the  Spanish  lands  At  the  time  he  was  accused 
of  complicity  in  the  plot  of  Aaron  Burr  and  James 
Wilkinson  to  detach  Western  territory  from  the 
United  States,  and  he  was  a  defender  of  Wilkinson, 
he  was,  however,  exonerated  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  concerning  his 
valor,  resourcefulness,  or  leadership  m  his  explora- 
tion, nor  is  there  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  narra- 
tives of  his  voyages — An  Account  of  the  Expeditions 
to  the  Sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  through  the 


Western  Part*  of  Lonb*tna  (ed.  by  Elliott  Cones, 

3  vote.,  1805;  partly  reproduced  in  Overland  to  the 
Pacific,  Vol   I,  ed.  by  A.  B.  Hulbert,  1032)     He 
died  at  34,  killed  m  the  War  of  1812  when  he  was  a 
brigadier  general  in  command  of  troops  assaulting 
York  (now  Toronto)    See  W.  Eugene  Hoi  Ion,  The 
Lost  Pathfinder  (1949) 

pike,  fresh-water  game  fish  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere The  body  is  elongated,  the  only  dorsal  fin 
is  far  back  on  the  body,  and  the  long  Jawtt  are 
armed  with  strong  teeth.  The  common  American 
pike,  northern  pike  or  great  northern  pike,  which 
varies  in  length  from  1  to  4  ft.  and  may  reach  a 
weight  of  50  Ib  ,  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
same  species  as  the  pike  (Esox  lucius)  of  Europe 
and  Asia  See  also  HTCTSKKLLUNUB  and  PICKEREL 

pike,  in  U  S  history  see  TURNPIKE. 

Pikes  Peak,  14,110  ft  high,  central  Colo,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Front  Range  of  the  Rocky 
Mts  There  are  many  higher  peaks  in  the  Rookies, 
but  this  is  the  best  known  and  most  conspicuous 
because  of  its  location  on  the  edge  of  the  Great 
Plains  At  its  eastern  base  are  Colorado  Springs 
and  Marutou  Springs ,  Denver  lies  to  the  north  Its 
summit,  generally  snow  covered,  is  reached  by  a 
cog  railroad  and  a  highway.  The  peak  is  named  for 
Zebulon  M  PIKK,  who  discovered  it  in  1806 

Pikeville,  town  (pop  4,185),  co  seat  of  Pike  co  ,  E 
Ky  ,  m  the  Cumber  lands  and  on  the  Levisa  Fork 
It  is  in  a  <  oal  and  timber  region.  A  coeducational 
junior  college  is  here. 

Pila,  Pomerama   see  SCHNEIDBMUHL 

pilaster  (plla'stur),  m  architecture,  an  upright  sup- 
porting member,  attached  to  and  projecting  slight- 
ly from  the  face  of  a  wall  and  equipped  with  a  base 
and  capital  like  a  column,  and  also  a  similar  form 
used  decoratively  The  pilaster  in  general  follows 
the  rules  and  proportions  of  the  classic  orders,  it 
may  he  fluted  or  not,  but  usually  has  no  entasis  or 
taper  It  was  used  by  the  Romans,  the  Greek  antae 
(projections  of  the  wall  at  the  corners  only),  al- 
though similar  in  function,  differ  in  base  and  capital 
from  the  columns  which  stand  between  them  In 
the  Renaissance,  particularly  the  later  phases,  the 
pilaster,  used  as  a  purely  decorative  device,  was 
often  paneled  and  ornamented 

Ptlate   see  PONTIUS  PILATH 

Pilatus  (pllft'tus,  Gor  pela'tdos),  mountain,  6,995  ft 
high,  Switzerland,  S  of  Lucerne  According  to 
legend,  the  corpse  of  Pontiua  Pilate  was  thrown 
into  a  small  lake  on  the  mountain 

Pilcomayo  (nelkomh'yo),  river  rising  in  the  Bolivian 
Andes  E  of  Lake  Poopo  and  flowing  700  mi  SE 
across  the  CHACO  to  the  Paraguay  near  Asunci6n 
In  the  Chaco  it  is  the  boundary  between  Argentina 
and  Paraguay 

Pildash,  son  of  Nahor    Gen   22  22 

pile,  post  of  timber,  steel,  or  com  rete  used  to  sup- 
port a  structure  Vertical  piles  or  hearing  piles, 
the  most  common  form,  are  generally  needed  for 
the  foundations  of  bridges,  docks,  piers,  and  build- 
ings Slender  tree  trunks,  roughlv  trimmed  and 
about  10  in  thick  at  the  butt,  aie  used  in  founda- 
tions for  houses  Sprue  e,  pine,  and  hemlock  are 
sturdy  enough  for  soft  soil,  and  elm,  beech,  oak, 
and  hi<korv  are  more  suitable  for  compact  soil 
Wooden  pile.s  continuously  under  water  will  last  a 
very  long  tune,  those  under  the  campanile  in  St 
Mark's  Square,  \  enuo,  dating  from  the  H)th  cent  , 
were  found  to  bo  in  excellent  condition  when  tho 
building  collapsed  in  1902  Wooden  piles  are 
shaped  for  driving  and  sometimes  have  a  pointed 
iron  shoe  set  on  the  sharp  end,  with  tho  butt  end 
encircled  by  an  iron  band  to  prevent  brooming 
under  the  blows  of  the  pile  driver  They  are  spaced 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  task,  generally  3  01 

4  ft    apart  from  center  to  center     Concrete  piles 
are  in  general  of  two  types,  the  precast  and  the 
cast  in  place    They  have  great  strength  and  dura- 
bility, are  free  from  deterioration  when  wholly  in 
the  ground,  and  are  immune  from  the  attacks  of  the 
teredo  and  other  borers    Precast  piles  are  made  of 
concrete  reinforced  with  steel  bars  looped  one  to 
the  other  and  are  tipped  and  topped  with  protective 
steel  when  driven  into  tho  ground.   Tho  steel  is  not 
needed  when  the  piles  are  set  by  the  force  of  jets 
of  water,  in  this  method  an  iron  pipe  is  set  in  the 
center  of  the  pile,  and  water  under  pressure  is  sent 
down  to  wash  away  the  sand,* silt,  or  soft  earth 
which  it  is  to  displace     Only  in  such  subsurfaces 
can  the  water-jet  system  be  employed     Cast-m- 
plaee  piles  are  variously  made    One  method  con- 
sists of  driving  a  hollow  steel  sheet  into  the  ground 
and  filling  it  with  concrete,  after  which  the  shell  is 
withdrawn  and  the  molded  concrete  is  in  place 
Sheet  piling  consists  of  wooden  boards  or  inter- 
locking steel  plates  and  is  used  largely  as  a  coffer- 
dam to  keep  water  from  structural  work     Con- 
crete sheet  piling  is  also  used.    Pilings  are  driven 
into  the  ground  by  pile  drivers  using  drop  ham- 
mers, steam  hammers,  or  compressed-air  hammers 

pile  dwelling*  see  LAKE  DWELLING. 

Pileha  (pl'lehu) .  signer  of  the  covenant    Neh.  10.24 

piles,  m  medicine-  see  HEMORRHOIDS. 

pilgrim,  one  who  travels  to  a  shrine  out  of  religious 
motives.  Pilgrimages  are  a  feature  of  many  cul- 
tures, they  imply  a  widespread  common  religious 
system.  Examples  m  ancient  Greece  were  Eleusis 
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and  ISelphi.  Pilgrimage*  are  well  established  in  In- 
dm  (eg.,  to  Benares,  Puri,  Allahabad,  and  the 
Ganges),  in  China  <e.g  ,  to  Mt  Tai),  and  m  Japan 
<«  g  ,  to  Uji-yamada  and  Taisha).  The  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  the  center  of  an  annual  pilgrimage 
of  Jews  at  Passover  Every  Moslem  trios  to  make 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  once  in  his  life,  this  is  the 
pilgrimage  (Hajj)  par  excellence  and  has  had  a  re- 
markable effect  i n  unifying  ISLAM  A  favorite  Shnte 
shrine  IB  KABBALA  The  Christian  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Places  of  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  Naza- 
reth, already  well  established,  received  great  im- 
petus in  the  4th  cent  from  the  finding  of  the  True 
Cross  by  St  Helena  Protection  of  this  pilgrimage 
has  repeatedly  been  a  political  crux,  as  in  the 
CRUSADES  and  in  the  20th-century  Palestine  prob- 
lem In  Western  Europe  the  principal  shrine  is 
Rome,  sacred  to  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  and  the 
martyrs  Since  1300  the  popes  have  set  aside  holy 
years  (see  JUBILEE)  for  special  pilgrimages  to 
Rome  Another  historic  shrine  in  SANTIAGO  DB 
COMPOSTRLA,  NW  Spain,  one  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  CHANSON  DB  ROLAND  connects  it  with 
songs  sung  to  entertain  the  Compostela  pilgrims 
The  chief  shrine  of  medieval  England  *  aw  the  tomb 
of  St  Thomas  a  Beoket  at  Canterbury — its  pil- 
gnmage  was  immortalized  by  Chaucer  Other  Eng- 
lish pilgrimages  were  to  Walsmgham  and  Glaston- 
burv  Badges  to  show  what  pilgrimages  one  had 
made  were  a  feature  of  medieval  dross  Thus,  a 
palm  badge  symbolised  the  visit  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  its  bearer  was  called  a  palmcj  In  recent  times 
the  Christian  Church  which  most  fosters  pilgrim- 
ages is  the  Roman  Catholic,  its  shrinen  include 
Rome,  the  Holy  Land,  LORKTO,  Compostela,  MON- 
SF.BKAT,  FAnMA,  LOORUES,  Ste  Anne  d'Auray  (see 
AXJKAY),  EINSIEDBLN,  C^BSTOCHOWA,  CKOAOHVAT- 
niCK,  SAINT  PA  THICK'S  PUBOATOHY,  SAINT*,  ANNE 
»K  BfCAUPid)  (Quebec),  and  GUADALUPK  HIDALGO 
(Mexico)  See  Sir  R  F  Burton,  Personal  Narra- 
tive of  a  Pilgrimage  to  El-Medina  and  Mecca  (1855) , 
Jules  Jusserand,  English  Wayfaring  Life  of  the  M id- 
die  Age*  (1S89),  E  L  Guilford.  Travellers  and  Trav- 
elling in  the  Middle  Ages  (1924) 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  1536,  rising  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  England  It  was  a  protest  against  the  govern- 
ment's action  in  abolishing  papal  supremacy  (1534) 
and  confiscating  the  monastic  properties  below 
£200  (1535),  the  Catholics  protested  their  loyalty 
to  IJpnry  VIII,  citing  as  their  "gieat  grudge"  the 
position  and  influence  of  Thomas  CROMWELL,  who 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  state  policy  In 
Ort ,  1536,  there  was  a  gathering  of  some  thou- 
sands of  men  at  Louth  to  protest  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries,  George  Talbot,  4th  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  dispersed  them  by  assuring  them  Par- 
liament had  sanctioned  the  action  Almost  before 
this  was  over  there  was  a  great  rally  in  Yorkshire 
in  favor  of  the  papal  supremacy  and  the  monas- 
teries The  movement  gathered  strength,  and  in  a 
week  or  two  all  England  N  of  the  H  umber  had 
joined  the  movement  It  was  led  bv  Robert  Aske 
of  Aughton,  Yorkshire,  the  banner  bore  the  device 
of  the  Five  Wounds  At  York,  Aske  and  some 
thousands  of  men  reopened  the  monasteries  and 
forced  the  royal  officers  to  obey  them  They  moved 
on  to  Doncaster,  where  the  number  of  men  was 
40,000  at  least  They  came  from  all  walks  of  life, 
including  such  noblemen  as  Baron  Darcy  The  earl 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Thomas  Howard,  3d  duke  of 
Norfolk,  met  them  and  promised  from  the  king  a 
general  pardon  and  a  Parliament  to  be  held  at  York 
in  a  year  The  men  dispersed  now  and  went  quiet- 
ly home  Aske  was  invited  to  London  and  received 
well  by  the  king  In  Jan  ,  1537,  Francis  Bigod  of 
Settnngton,  Yorkshire,  led  a  rising  at  Beverly  Al- 
though Aske  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Pi  Igrimage 
of  Grace  had  tried  to  prevent  this  new  disorder, 
they  were  arrested  and  tried  in  London  They  were 
executed  m  June,  1537,  as  was  Bigod  The  northern 
counties  were  heavily  garrisoned,  and  many  people 
were  lulled  on  suspicion  of  disaffection  In  8  Eng- 
land the  sympathisers  with  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace 
were  not  very  numerous,  but  in  the  west  it  caused 
groat  excitement  and  undoubtedly  increased  the 
religious  disaffection  which  came  to  a  head  in  the 
Cornish  rising  of  1549  The  repression  in  N  Eng- 
land after  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  put  an  end  to 
open  opposition  to  the  government  religious  policy 
Pilgrims,  in  American  history,  the  group  of  separa- 
tists and  other  individuals  who  were  the  founders 
of  PLYMOUTH  COLONY  in  Massachusetts  The 
nucleus  of  the  group  came  into  being  m  the  meet- 
ings of  a  group  of  Puritans  at  Scrooby,  a  village 
not  far  from  York,  N  England  Opposed  to  the 
episcopal  jurisdiction  and  the  rites  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  group  had  formed 
as  a  separatist  Congregationolist  church  by  1606, 
with  John  ROBINSON  eventually  becoming  their 
minister.  The  congregation  was  composed  mainly 
of  neighboring  farmers  and  artisans,  men  of  little 
education  or  position,  although  William  BREWBTCB, 
one  of  their  leaders,  was  a  man  of  some  importance 
m  the  town  and  had  spent  some  tune  at  Cambridge. 
Although  not  actively  persecuted,  the  group  was 
subjected  to  ecclesiastical  investigation  and,  be- 
cause of  their  rather  ostentatious  godliness,  to  the 
mockery,  criticism,  and  disfavor  of  conformists  in 
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the  vicinity.  To  avoid  contamination  from  then- 
neighbors  and  to  escape  the  hated  Church  from 
which  they  had  separated,  the  sect  decided  to 
move  to  Holland,  where  other  groups  had  found 
religious  liberty,  despite  the  law  which  forbade 
emigration  without  royal  permission  After  sev- 
eral false  starts,  two  of  which  were  frustrated  bv 
the  law,  small  groups  made  their  way  to  the 
Netherlands  in  1607,  and  bv  the  middle  of  1608 
most  of  them  had  reached  Amsterdam  They  wont 
from  there  to  Leiden,  where  they  established  them- 
selves as  artisans  and  laborers  Life  in  Holland  was 
not  easy,  however,  and  the  immigrants  found  the 
presence  of  radical  religious  groups  there  objec- 
tionable Dutch  influence  also  seemed  to  be  alter- 
ing their  British  ways,  and  the  prospect  of  war  with 
Spain  threatened  For  these  reasons  they  consid- 
ered moving  to  the  New  World  In  1617  John 
CARVER  and  Robert  Cushman  went  to  London  to 
make  arrangements  with  the  Virginia  Company, 
cautiously  negotiating  to  make  pledges  that  would 
satisfy  company,  king,  and  bishops  and  still  keep 
the  religion  of  the  dissenters  pure  In  1619  a 
charter  was  secured  from  the  company  in  the  name 
of  one  John  Wimob,  but  it  was  never  used  The 
matter  lapsed  until  early  m  1620,  when  Thomas 
Weston,  speaking  for  a  group  of  London  merchants, 
offered  them  support  and  the  use  of  a  charter  al- 
ready obtained  from  the  Virginia  Company  A 
joint-stock  company  for  seven  years  was  arranged 
The  congregation  voted  on  the  vovage,  but  only 
about  half  of  the  members  decided  to  go  A  small 
vessel,  the  Speedwell,  was  obtained  to  carry  the 
Pilgrims  to  England,  where  that  vessel  joined  the 
MAYKLOWFK  for  the  trip  to  America  Difficulties 
arose,  however,  over  restrictive  arrangements  in- 
cluded bv  Woaton  in  the  agreement  in  order  to 
guarantee  more  strongly  the  investment  by  the 
merchants,  and  the  Pilgrims,  unwilling  to  accept 
the  revised  agreement,  sailed  without  reaching  a 
settlement  The  Sjxedwcll  proved  unseaworthy 
and  returned  to  port,  many  of  the  passengers  and 
much  of  her  cargo  were  crowded  on  the  Mayflower, 
which  set  out  alone  Though  outnumbered  bv  the 
English  group  that  had  been  gathered  for  the  trip, 
many  of  whom  were  not  even  separatists  (they 
were  thus  called  "Strangers"),  the  Leiden  group 
(the  "Saints")  retained  control  and  were  the  mov- 
ing fort  e  behind  the  emigration  In  Dec  ,  1620,  the 
Mayflower  entered  Plymouth  harbor,  where  the 
settlers  established  dwellings  The  name  Pilgrim 
Fathers  is  given  to  those  members  who  made  the 
first  crossing  on  the  Mayflower  See  Willuim 
BRADFORD,  History  of  Plimmouth  Plantations  (pub 
1850) ,  H  M  Dexter,  The  England  ami  Holland  of 
the  Pilgrims  (1905),  R  G  Usher,  The  Pilgrims  and 
Their  History  (1918),  G  F.  Willison,  Saints  and 
Strangers  (1945) 

Pilgrims'  Way,  ancient  road  m  England,  from  W 
Hampshire  to  Canterbury  in  Kent  From  the  12th 
to  the  16th  cent  the  Canterbury  pilgrims  followed 
this  road  to  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Beoket  The 
track  mainly  corresponds  to  the  modern  Dover 
road  See  Hilaire  Belloc.  The  Old  Road  (1911) 

Pilibhit  (pelebH'),  town  (pop  44,709),  N  central 
United  Provs ,  India  In  the  18th  cent  it  was  a 
center  of  the  Moslem  Rohilla  power  Thcro  is  a 
trade  in  farm  produce 

pillar,  freestanding  columnar  supporting  member,  of 
irregular  cross  section  It  is  a  general  term,  little 
used  as  an  exact  architectural  definition  except  as 
applied  to  an  upright  support  m  the  medieval 
styles,  consisting  of  an  assemblage  of  juxtaposed 
shafts  and  moldings,  unlike  the  column,  it  does  not 
adhere  to  the  rules  of  the  orders  In  art  and  espe- 
cially in  religion  (Gal  2  9)  a  pillar  has  always  sym- 
bolized strength  or  support 

Pillars  of  Hercules  (hur'kyd61e"z) ,  promontories  at 
Gibraltar  (anc.  Calpe)  in  Europe  and  at  Ceuta 
(anc  Abyla)  in  Africa,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar  They  are  also  called  the  Gates  of 
Hercules 

Pillau  (pl'lou),  town  (1939  pop  12,379),  former 
East  Prussia,  an  outer  port  of  Kbnigsberg,  on  the 
Frisches  Haff  It  was  included  in  1945  m  the  Ka- 
liningrad oblast  of  the  RSFSR  and  was  officially 
renamed  Baltisk  Pillau  was  developed  (1 7th  cent ) 
as  a  fortified  port  under  Frederick  William  the 
Great  Elector 

Pillnitz  (pll'nlts),  village,  Saxony,  E  Germany,  on 
the  Elbe  near  Dresden.  There  is  a  castle  that  was 
formerly  a  royal  residence  Here  in  Aug ,  1791, 
Emperor  Leopold  II  and  King  Frederick  William 
II  of  Prussia  met  to  discuss  the  problems  arising 
out  of  the  French  Revolution  and  issued  a  decla- 
ration calling  on  the  European  powers  to  restore 
Louis  XVI  to  his  full  authority  as  king  of  France 
To  impress  the  French  people  with  the  seriousness 
of  their  purpose,  the  two  monarchs  agreed  to 
mobilize  their  forces  The  declaration  aroused  the 
Girondist  war  party  in  France  and  helped  to  create 
the  impression  that  the  French  royal  couple  were 
in  league  with  an  anti-French  coalition  It  thus 
helped  to  bring  on  the  French  Revolutionary  Wars 
and  to  undermine  the  royal  authority  in  France 

Pillow,  Gideon  Johnson,  1806-78,  American  general, 
b  Williamson  co  ,  Tenn  ,  grad  Univ  of  Nashville, 
1827.  He  was  appointed  brigadier  general  of  Ten- 
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nosaee  volunteers  in  the  Mexican  War  by  his  for* 
mer  law  partner.  President  James  K  Polk  As 
commander  of  a  wing  of  Wmfield  Scott's  army  he 
took  part  in  the  battlen  leading  to  the  surrender  of 
Mexico  city  (see  especially  CONTREUAS)  and  wa» 
made  a  major  general  (1847)  A  quarrel  with  Scott 
led  to  a  court  of  inquiry  which  acquitted  Pillow  of 
insubordination  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
he  became  a  Confederate  brigadier  general  His 
conduct  in  escaping  from  Fort  Donolson  (see 
DONFLHON,  FORT)  before  the  Confederate  surren- 
der caused  the  suspension  of  his  command 

Pillow,  Port,  Civil  War  fortification  on  the  Missis- 
sippi nvoi.  c  40  mi  N  of  Memphis,  built  by  G  J. 
PILLOW  m  1862  Evacuated  by  the  Confederates 
after  the  fall  of  Island  No  10,  it  was  occupied  by 
Union  troops  (June  6,  1862)  N  B  FORREST 
stormed  and  captured  it  on  April  12,  1864,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  garrison  (about  half  of 
which  waa  Negro)  was  killed  Forrest,  charged 
with  ruthlessly  killing  the  men,  reported  that  the 
Union  command  did  not  surrender  and  that  the 
soldiers  were  killed  attempting  to  escape  capture. 

pillow  lace*  see  LACK 

Pillsbury,  Harry  Nelson  (pIlzTjure,  -Wre),  1872- 
1906,  American  chess  player,  b  Somerville.  Mas*. 
He  won  first  prize  at  Hastings,  England,  in  1895 
against  the  best  masters  of  his  dav  In  1900  he  at- 
tracted wide  attention  by  his  blindfold  play  of  20 
games  simultaneously  See  P  W  Sergeant  and 
W  H  Watts,  PiUsbury's  Chess  Carefr  (1923) 

Pillsbury,  John  Sargent,  1828-1901 .  American  miller 
and  governor  of  Minnesota  (1876-82),  b  Button, 
N  H  He  went  west  in  1855  and  settled  at  St  An- 
thony (now  Minneapolis),  Minn  As  a  member  of 
C  A  Pillsbury  &  Company  and  later  of  the  PUls- 
bur>-Washburn  Company  he  WIB  interested  m 
flour  milling  He  served  several  terms  as  state 
senator  and  was  for  38  years  a  regent  of  the  Umv. 
of  Minnesota,  to  which  he  gave  $160,000  for  Pilla- 
burv  Science  Hall 

Pilnyak,  Boris  (bures'  pelnyakO,  pseud  of  Boris  An- 
dreyevich  Vogau  (ttndra'uvfrh  vd'gou),  1894-, 
Russian  novelist  He  was  not  known  as  a  writer 
until  after  the  revolution,  which  gave  him  material 
for  The  Naked  Year  (1922,  Ens  tr  ,  1928),  the  first 
major  novel  to  depict  this  period  Later  novels — 
Walvn  and  Machines  (192*4).  Mother  Damp  Earth 
(1925).  and  Mahogany  (1927)— with  their  anti- 
urban  note  brought  him  into  uspicion  with  ortho- 
dox Communist  critics,  a  condition  which  his  later 
novel  The  Volga  Falls  to  the  Caspian  Sea  (1930, 
Eng  tr  ,  1931)  did  little  to  dispel,  as  it  emphasized 
the  cost  in  human  life  of  a  great  dam  In  1931 
Pilnvak  visited  the  United  States,  describing  his 
experiences  in  an  unflattering  report  OK  (1932) 
Pilnvak  ne\er  quite  accepted  the  revolution,  this 
is  seen  m  The  Birth  of  a  Man  (1935),  loss  no  in  The 
Ripening  Fruits  (1938) 

pilocarpine  see  jaborandi  under  POIBONINO,  table 

Pilon,  Germain  (zherme'  pels'),  1535-90,  French 
sculptoi  He  was  court  sculptor  under  the  later 
Valois  sovereigns  He  executed  the  kneeling  bronze 
pot  traits  an  J  the  reclining  marble  figures  of  Henry 
II  and  Catherine  do'  Medici  on  the  king's  mauso- 
leum at  Saint-Denis  Three  Graces  supporting  an 
urn  uhich  formerlv  held  the  heart  of  Henry  II, 
trait  busts  ot  Henry  II  and  Henry  III,  and, 
is  masterpiece,  the  kneeling  figure  in  bronze  of 
Cham  ellor  Ren6  de  Birague  are  all  in  the  Louvre 
A  mat  ble  head  of  Charles  I X  is  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  As  controller  of  the  mint  under  Charles 
IX  he  made  fine  medallions,  medals,  and  coins 

pilot,  person  responsible  for  the  safe  NAVIGATION  of 
a  vessel  through  a  certain  zone  Laws  governing 
the  pilotage  of  ships  and  pilots  have  been  enacted 
by  all  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world  and  by  the 
seaboard  states  of  the  United  States  The  master 
or  another  officer  may  perform  this  duty  provided 
he  has  passed  the  necessary  examinations  which 
entitle  him  to  a  pilotage  certificate.  The  IK  ensing 
of  ship  pilots  is  the  responsibility  of  the  U  S.  coast 
guard  The  airplane  pilot,  often  with  the  assistance 
of  a  copilot,  is  in  command  of  an  airplane  in  flight. 
Before  a  pilot  gains  his  license  in  the  United  States, 
he  is  required  to  have  a  proscribed  amount  of  solo- 
flying  experience,  to  pass  a  rigid  phj  sioal  examina- 
tion, and  to  pass  a  flying  test  given  by  the  UJJ. 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Pilot  Point,  town  (pop  1,122),  N  Texas,  NNW  of 
Dallas,  m  a  farm  area,  settled  1835,  me  1908 

Piloty,  Karl  von  (burl'  fun  pel6'te),  1826-86,  Ger- 
man historical  painter,  son  of  Ferdinand  Piloty 
(1786-1844),  a  noted  German  lithographer  Karl 
studied  in  Munich,  Antwerp,  and  Paris  and  first 
won  recognition  for  his  genre  paintings,  such  a* 
The  Nurse  (1853)  However,  he  soon  turned  to 
historical  painting*,  which  wore  famous  in  his  day 
for  their  realism  and  emphasis  on  color  As  a  pop- 
ular professor  of  the  Munich  Academy  he  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  on  many  important  German 
painters  In  1874  he  was  made  director  of  the 
academy  Among  his  well-known  works  are  Tkt 
Death  of  Caesar,  Galileo  in  Prison,  Godfrey  of  BowU- 
lon  with  the  Crusaders  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  Tri- 
umph of  Germanicus  (replica  in  the  Metropolitan 
Mus  ) ,  and  The  Wist  and  Foolish  Virgins  (Metro- 
politan Mus ). 
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PUten  (pH'sin,  -«un,  Ger.  pfl'jaun),  Cseoh  Pfcert 
<pttl'i«nya),  city  (pop,  103,767),  NW  Bohemia, 
Chechoslovakia  It  is  the  center  of  a  coal-mining 
region,  but  is  famous  for  its  beer,  exported  to  the 
whole  world,  and  for  the  huge  Skoda  works  (now 
nationali*ed),  which  produce  locomotives,  auto- 
mobiles, farm  machinery,  and  armaments.  With- 
standing long  sieges,  Prison  remained  a  center  of 
Catholicism  throughout  the  Hussite  Wars.  One  of 


»hed  here 
Isen  has 


the  earliest  printing  presses  was  establish* 
e  1470  Though  largely  a  modern  city,  Pili 
a  Gothic  church  (St  Bartholomew's,  15th  cent.) 
and  a  Renaissance  town  hall,  both  on  the  old  town 
square 

PStottdtld,  Joseph  (pflsood'ske-),  Pol  J6eef  PtUudekt 
fcr55'iaf  pS'dosoTH'sk?),  1867-1935,  Polish  general 
and  statesman,  b.  near  Vilna  He  was  exiled 
(1887-92)  to  Siberia  for  an  alleged  attempt  on  the 
fife  of  Emperor  Alexander  III  On  his  return  he 
joined  the  Polish  Socialist  party  and  began  (1894) 
publication  of  the  Kobotntk  [the  worker],  a  secret 
party  organ.  Again  imprisoned  in  1900,  he  later 
abandoned  socialism  and  struggled  exclusively  for 
the  restoration  of  an  independent  Poland.  To  that 
#nd  ho  organised  various  anti-Russian  militant 
groups,  notably,  after  the  outbreak  (1914)  of  the 
First  World  War,  the  Polish  Legions,  which  he 
commanded  under  Austrian  sponsorship  When 
Pilsudski  protested  against  the  failure  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  to  honor  their  promises  to  Poland,  his 
legions  were  disbanded  and  Pilsudski  was  impris- 
oned at  Magdeburg.  Released  in  Nov  ,  1918,  he 
returned  to  Warsaw,  took  over  command  of  the 
Polish  armies  and  proclaimed  an  independent 
Pohsh  republic,  of  which  he  was  the  head  Mean- 
while a  Polish  national  committee,  which  had  fa- 
Tored  cooperation  with  the  Allies  in  the  war,  had 
established  rtself  at  Pans  and  won  Allied  recogni- 
tion. Pilsudski  was  supported  by  leftist  groups, 
the  national  committee  was  more  conservative  A 
compromise  was  reached  in  1919  when  Puderewski 
became  premier  while  Puisudski  continued  as  chief 
•f  state,  lie  used  force  to  expand  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  Poland,  seeking  the  restoration  of  the  1772 
borders.  Though  he  did  not  completely  reach  his 
aim,  the  peate  treaty  with  Russia  (see  RIQA, 
TBBATT  or,  1V21)  incorporated  millions  of  Ukraini- 
ans and  White  Russians  into  Poland  In  at  cord- 
aaoe  with  the  Polish  constitution  of  1921,  Pilsudski 
surrendered  (1922)  his  powers  and  retired  to  pri- 
vate hfe.  Irritated  by  the  policy  of  the  WITOS 
cabinet,  he  overthrew  the  government  by  a  coup 
d'etat  in  1926  He  refused  the  president  y,  but  as 
war  minister  he  exercised  a  virtual  dictatorship 
ratal  bia  death  He  also  was  premier  from  1926  to 
192$  and  in  1930  The  constitution  of  1935  made 
a  hollow  pretense  of  parliamentary  democracy 
PilsudsJu's  regime  was  a  military  dictatorship  with 
fascistic  overtones,  but  it  never  was  formalized  as 
was  the  case  in  fascist  countries  His  succession 
was  assumed  by  the  clique  of  "colonels,"  among 
them  Rydz-StnigJy  See  Pilaudski's  memoirs  (Etig 

S,,  1931);  biographies  by  Rom  Landau  (1930), 
race  Humphrey  (1936),  and  W.  F  Reddaway 
11939). 

Jiltai  (pJl'ta,  pllta'I)  [Heb,«whom  God  delivers} 
member  of  a  priestly  family  Neh.  12  17. 

Piltdown  man:  see  MAN,  PRIMITIVE 

Pima  Indians  (pe'mu),  North  American  Indian  tribe 
of  3  Aneona  They  speak  the  Punan  language  of 
the  Uto-Afttecan  linguistic  family  The  Puna  are 
also  known  as  the  Upper  Puna  to  distinguish  them 
Jrom  the  Nevome  or  Lower  Puna  Their  traditions 
place  their  origin  in  the  Salt  river  valley  and  at- 
tribute to  their  am  estor  Sivano  the  construction  of 
the  now  ruined  adobe  building  called  Casa  Grande 
•r  Srranoki — but  this  is  doubtful  Many  of  the 
finned  pueblos  in  the  Pima  territory  have  been 
attributed  to  an  ancient  Pueblo  tribe  Tradition 
further  state*  that  increased  population  forced  the 
Pima  to  spread  over  a  larger  territory ,  but  invad- 
ing hostile  tribes  (probably  Apache)  forced  them 
to  consolidate.  Thus  in  1697,  when  visited  by 
Father  Eusebio  Kino,  the  Puna  lived  on  the  Gila 
liver  in  8  central  Arizona.  Although  the  Pima  were 
warlike  towards  the  Apache,  they  were  friendly  to 
the  Spanish  and,  later,  to  the  Americans  The 
Pima  villages  were  a  stopping  place  for  Americans 
who  took  the  southern  route  to  California  The 
Pima  are  sedentary  agriculturists  of  the  Southwest 
area,  by  means  of  irrigation  they  farm  corn, 
squash,  beans,  cotton,  and  wheat  (introduced  by 
the  Spanish).  They  live  in  dome-shaped  huts  built 
«f  poles  and  covered  with  mud  and  brush.  Mar- 
iiage  among  the  Puna  is  not  binding.  Women  per- 
form much  of  the  labor  including  basketmakmg; 
their  baskets  are  noted  for  their  beauty.  The  Pima 
were  expert  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  had  war 
•lube  and  rawhide  shields  Puna  religion,  probably 
influenced  by  Spanish  missionaries,  is  much  less 
complicated  aiid  impressive  than  that  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  The  Puna  numbered  some  2,600  in  1775, 
but  their  population  was  increased  when  the  Mari- 
eppa  joined  them  in  the  early  19th  cent.  Today 
the  Puna  living  on  reservations  in  3  Aricona  num- 
ber some  5,500. 

pimento  (ptaen'tt),  tropical  American  tree  (Ptmenta 
offianalu)  of  the  myrtle  family,  bearing  small  flow- 
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era  which,  when  mature,  become  the  AIAMTICS  ber- 
ries of  commerce.  In  America  the  name  ia  also 
applied  to  the  large,  sweet  Spanish  rarmw  (Span. 
pinvunto),  which  is  used  as  a  vegetable  and  a  gar- 
nish or  as  seasoning,  as  in  pimento  cheese  and 
stuffed  olives. 

Pimerfa  Alt*  (pemart'a  al'tft),  region  in  the  U.S. 
Southwest  and  N  Mexico,  chiefly  m  SW  Ariaona 
and  NW  Sonora  It  was  inhabited  by  the  Pima 
Indiana  and  was  the  scene  of  missionary  labors  of 
Father  Eueebto  Kino  in  the  late  17th  cent  and 
early  18th  cent 

Pimlico  (plm'llko),  district  of  W  London,  England. 
E  of  Chelsea.  It  has  a  residential  region  and  an  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  region  along  the  Thames. 

pimpernel  (pbn'purngl),  any  species  of  the  genus 
AnaoaUu,  mostly  Old  World  low  herbs  with  bright, 
starhke  flowers  in  the  leaf  axils.  The  common  or 
scarlet  pimpernel,  called  also  poor-man's- weather- 
glass, has  scarlet  or  sometimes  white  or  blue  flowers 
that  are  open  only  in  the  sunshine.  It  is  a  trailing 
Eurasian  plant  naturalised  m  North  America  and 
sometimes  cultivated. 

pimple,  small  pointed  elevation  of  the  skin,  which 
may  or  may  not  contain  pus.  The  formation  of 
pimples  is  frequently  associated  with  an  infection 
or  overactivity  of  the  sweat  glands  and  a  blocking 
of  the  duct  of  such  glands  Chronic  eruptions  of 
pimples  are  often  attributed  to  ACNB. 

pin.  One  of  the  earliest  artifacts  of  man,  pins  were 
at  first  made  of  thorns,  bone,  or  wood  and  were 
used  as  clothing  fasteners,  hairpins,  and  meat 
skewers.  These  long,  single-shaft  pins  were  early 
imitated  in  metal  and  were  often  tipped  with  orna- 
mental knobs  The  fibula,  prototype  of  the  safety 
pin  and  probably  one  of  the  earliest  applications 
of  the  spring  coil,  was  popular  from  early  antiquity 
through  medieval  times  It  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  modern  brooch  through  the  lunged  pin,  devel- 
oped by  the  Romans  Bent-wire  hairpins  are  be- 
lieved to  have  originated  in  England  in  the  16th 
cent  Adam  Smith  in  his  Wealth,  of  Hatwn*  (1776) 
cites  pwmaking  as  an  early  example  of  division  of 
labor  In  the  14th  and  15th  cent  m  England  the 
costliness  and  scarcity  of  plain  pins  caused  Parlia- 
ment to  limit  their  sale  to  the  first  two  days  of 
January,  for  which  women  saved  money  all  year — 
hence  the  term  "pin  money  "  See  also  NAIL 

Pinar  del  Rio  (penar'  del  re'5),  city  (pop  20,241), 
capital  of  Puxar  del  Rio  prov  ,  W  Cuba  It  is  con- 
nected by  rail  and  highway  to  Havana  and  is  fa- 
inoua  for  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  VVKLTA  ABAJO 
district 

pinchbeck  see  BRASS 

Pincher  Creek,  town  (pop  1,148),  8W  Alta  ,  on 
Pun  her  Creek  and  WSW  of  Lethbndge,  in  a  ranch- 
ing, lumbering,  and  <  oal-mmmg  area. 

pin  cherry  see  CHBRHY 

Pinchot,  Gilford  (gt'furd  pm'<  ha),  1865-1946,  Amer- 
ican forester  and  public  official,  b  Sirnsbury,  Conn  , 
grad  Yale,  1889.  He  went  to  Europe  for  further 
study  of  forestry  and  then  (1892)  undertook  syste- 
matic woik  in  forestry  at  the  Vanderbilt  estate  m 
North  Carolina  He  became  (1890)  a  member  of 
the  National  Forest  Commission  and  served  (1898- 
1910)  as  chief  of  the  division  of  forestry  in  the  U.S. 
Dept  of  the  Interior  He  was  dismissed  (1910)  by 
President  W  H  Taft  because  of  his  public  criticism 
of  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  Richard  A  BALLINGEB, 
for  his  administration  of  coal  lands  in  Alaska  Pin- 
ohot's  ditiiiuti&al  helped  widen  the  rift  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  the  estrangement  between  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  In  1912  Pin- 
chot joined  Roosevelt  in  forming  the  PROGRESSIVE 
PARTY  After  he  helped  found  the  Yale  School  of 
Forestry,  he  was  (1903-36)  professor  there  while 
serving  on  numerous  conservation  commissions 
He  was  twice  (1923-26,  1931-34)  governor  of 
Pennsylvania  In  his  first  term  Pinchot  directed 
the  reorganization  of  the  state  government.  He 
wrote  many  books  on  forestry  and  timber,  his  book 
Breaking  New  Ground  (1947)  sums  up  many  years 
of  his  study  of  conservation 

Pinckney:  see  also  PINKNBY. 

Pinckney,  Charles,  1757-1824,  American  statesman, 
governor  of  South  Carohna  (1789-92,  1796-98, 
1806-8),  b  Charleston,  S.C.;  cousin  of  C.  C.  and 
Thomas  Pinckney.  He  fought  in  the  American 
Revolution,  and  in  the  British  capture  of  Charles- 
ton (1780)  he  was  taken  prisoner.  A  delegate  to 
the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  he 
submitted  a  plan  for  the  Constitution.  Although 
its  exact  pro  visions  are  not  known,  his  plan  is 
known  to  have  had  considerable  influence  on  the 
final  draft  of  the  Constitution  In  1798  he  became 
a  U.S  Senator,  and  in  1801  his  services  in  for- 
warding Jefferson's  presidential  candidacy  were  re- 
warded by  his  appointment  as  minister  to  Spain. 
His  principal  assignment  was  to  secure,  with  James 
Monroe's  help,  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United 
States.  The  attempt  failed,  and  Pinckney  returned 
home  in  1805.  From  1819  to  1821  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  he 
made  a  celebrated  speech  against  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  See  A.  J  Bethea,  The  Contribution 
of  CharU*  Pinckneu  to  tfo  Formation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  (1937). 

Pinckney,  Charles  Cotcsworth,  1746-1825,  Ameri- 


can fUtesraan  and  diplomat,  fe ,  Charkrtw^  8,C  ; 
brother  of  Thomas  Pinoknev  and  cousin  of  Charles 
Pinckney.  After  attending  Oxford  and  the  military 
academy  at  Caen,  France,  h*  returned  to  Charles- 
ton, where  in  1769  he  began  to  practice  law.  Sub- 
sequent to  serving  (1775)  in  the  provincial  con- 
graas,  he  Joined  the  Continental  army  in  the 
American  Revolution  and  was  captured  by  the 
British  at  Charleston  in  1780.  Pinckney  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1787  and  helped  to  secure  South  Carolina's  rati- 
fication of  the  Constitution.  In  1706  he  was  sent 
as  minuter  to  France  but  was  not  received  by  the 
French  government  The  next  year  he  joined 
Elbridge  Gerry  and  John  Marshall  in  the  mission 
which  led  to  the  notorious  XYZ  AFFAIR  Pinckney 
waa  unsuccessful  Federalist  candidate  for  the  vice 
presidency  in  1800  and  for  the  presidency  in  1804 
and  1808. 

Pinckney,  Thomas,  1750-1828,  American  diplomat 
and  statesman,  b.  Charleston,  S.C.,  educated  at 
Oxford  and  at  the  military  academy  in  Caen, 
France,  brother  of  C.  C  Pwckaey  and  cousin  of 
Charles  Pinokney.  In  1774  he  began  to  practice 
law  in  Charleston  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  he  joined  the  militia,  he  saw  action 
in  Florida,  took  part  in  the  defense  of  Charleston 
(1780),  and  was  wounded  and  captured  at  Camden 
in  the  Carolina  campaign  After  the  war  he  served 
as  governor  (1787-89)  While  minister  to  England 
(1792-96),  he  was  sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  to 
Spam  (1794-95)  His  treaty  with  Spam  (1795) 
established  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  provided  for  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  by  American  citiiens  and 
Spanish  subjects,  and  set  the  boundaries  of  Louisi- 
ana and  E  and  W  Florida.  Aa  a  member  of  Con- 
gress (1797-1801)  he  upheld  Federalist  measures 
and  took  part  in  the  impeachment  procedure 
against  William  Blount  In  the  War  of  1812 
Pmokney  was  a  major  general,  distinguishing  bun- 
self  at  Horseshoe  Bend.  See  bwgraphy  by  C  C 
Pinckney,  S  F.  Bemis,  Pi»cfcW»  Treaty  (1926) 

Pinckney ville,  uty  (pop.  3,146),  co,  seat  of  Perr\ 
co  ,  S  111  ,  near  the  Mississippi  N  of  Cairo,  in,  a  farm 
and  coal  area,  me  1861 

Pinconning  (pmk&'utng),  city  (pop  1,027),  N  Mich  , 
on  the  Puiconning  river  near  Sagmaw  Bay  and  N 
of  Bay  City,  settled  c  1866,  ine  as  a  village  1877, 
as  a  city  19.il  It  is  a  farm  trade  center. 

Pincus,  Gregory  (plng'kus),  1903-,  American  zoolo- 
gist and  pnysiotogiwt,  b  Woodbine,  N.J  ,  grad 
Cornell  (B  S  ,  1924).  He  taught  at  Harvard  (1930- 
38)  and  at  Claik  Umv  (1938-45)  and  became  re- 
search professor  at  Tufts  College  in  1946  He  i* 
known  for  his  wot  k  m  annual  genetics  and  in  par- 
thenogenesis He  ti  ausplanteu  to  a  female  rabbit 
an  ovum  artificially  stimulated  with  saline  solu- 
tion, the  bout  mother  gave  buth  to  a  normal  female 
rabbit 

pincushion  flower  see  SCABIO&A. 

Pindar  (pln'dur),  518?-c  4*8  B  C  ,  Greek  poet,  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  greatest  Greek  lyric  poet 
He  was  a  Boeotian  of  noble  blood,  ana  he  lived 
principally  at  Thebes,  He  traveled  widely  and 
lived  for  some  time  at  Athens  and  m  Sicily  at  the 
court  of  I  hero  at  Syracuse  and  also  at  Acragus 
(Agrigento)  Hie  chief  medium  was  the  choral 
lyric,  and  he  set  the  standard  for  the  triumphal 
ode  or  epmicion.  Of  his  complete  works  only  44 
odes  survive,  these  make  one  of  the  greatest  col- 
lections of  poems  by  a  single  author  m  Greek  His 
fragments  are  exceptionally  numerous  and  some  of 
them  very  famous  The  epimcia  celebrate  victories 
in  athletic  games:  there  are  14  Olympian  odes, 
12  Pythian  odea,  1 1  Neinean  odes,  and  4  Isthmian 
odes  Each  was  written  to  be  sung  in  a  procestuou 
for  the  victor,  usually  on  his  return  to  his  home 
city  Pindar  wrote  on  commissions,  but  he  was 
quite  independent  of  any  meretriciousnoss,  be- 
cause of  his  lofty  conception  of  his  poet's  vocation 
Pindar's  style  loses  more  m  translation  than  that 
of  any  other  Greek  writer  It  has  a  high-flown 
diction  and  an  intricate  word  order,  dependent 
partly  upon  the  complexity  of  his  metrical  require- 
ments. The  characteristic  of  each  ode  13  its  narra- 
tive myth,  which  is  always  connected  with  the 
winner,  albeit  somewhat  distantly.  The  myth 
makes  appropriate  the  elevated  moral  tone  and  the 
religious  flavor  characteristic  of  Pindar's  poems. 
The  edition  by  B  L.  Gildersleeve  of  Olympian  and 
Pythian  Odet  (2d  ed  ,  1892)  and  the  editions  by 
J.  B.  Bury  of  Nemean  Odet  (1890)  and  Isthmian 
Odet  (1892)  have  copious  notes  and  valuable 
supplementary  material  The  name  Pindaric  ode 
(pfnda'rlk)  is  applied  to  a  verse  form  used  espe- 
cially in  England  in  the  17th  and  early  18th  cent , 
based  on  an  incorrect  understanding  of  the  metrical 
schemes  used  by  Puidar  The  form,  which  origi- 
nated in  "Pindarique  Odea"  (1656)  of  Abraham 
COWWBY,  was  used  by  John  DBYDEN,  Alexander 
POPE,  Jonathan  SWIFT,  and  others  but  was  evei 
characterised  by  looseness,  irregularity,  metrical 
license,  and  grandiose  diction. 

Pindar,  Peter:  see  WOLOOT,  JOHN. 

PiadM  (prn'dOs),  Or.  Pvndoe,  mountain  range,  c.&O 
im.  long.  NW  and  W  central  Greece,  along  the 
border  of  Thenaly  and  Epiru*  or,  in  politic*!  terms, 
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Greece  and  Albania,  A  continuation  of  the  Din  ark 
Alps,  it  has  several  peaks  more  than  8,000  ft  high 
and  slopes  down  hi  the  south.  The  range  is  rich 
in  timber  and  in  wildlife 

pin«.  coniferous  evergreen  of  the  genus  Pinus,  of 
which  there  are  about  80  species,  all  in  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere  Most  pines  are  tall  (although  a 
few  are  shrubby)  and  somewhat  pyramidal  The 
needlelike  leaves,  enclosed  at  the  base  in  a  sheath, 
are  produced  singly  (in  Homo  species  of  the  W 
United  States)  or  in  clusters  of  two,  three,  four,  or 
five.  Because  the  leaf  surface  IB  so  reduced  and  the 
stomates  are  placed  deep,  the  loss  of  water  by 
transpiration  is  low  and  the  trees  can  survive  in 
cold  and  in  dry  regions  The  needles  are  from  about 
1  in.  to  about  12  in  long,  and  they  remain  on  the 
branch  for  from  2  to  10  years  Small,  thin  decidu- 
ous scales  sometimes  called  primary  leaven  are 
found  on  the  buds  and  young  shoots  The  stami- 
nate  and  pistillate  cones  are  borne  on  the  same  tree 
Pollination  is  effected  by  the  wind,  and  maturation 
of  the  needs  takes  from  about  six  mouths  to  three 
and  a  half  years  after  fertilisation  The  seeds  of 
most  species  have  a  bioad  wing  and  can  be  earned 
by  the  wind.  Pines  are  valuable  as  sources  of  tim- 
ber and  of  turpentine  and  rosin  and  for  ornament 
One  of  the  most  valuable  of  timber  trees  is  the 
white  pine  (Pinna  atrobus)  It  is  lined  especially  for 
interior  trim  and  cabinetwork.  It  once  grew  dense- 
ly m  North  America  from  Newfoundland  to  Mani- 
toba and  over  much  of  the  E  United  States  and 
westward  to  Minnesota  Constant  cutting  and  at- 
tacks of  the  white-pine  blister  rust  have  greatly 
depleted  the  stands,  especially  in  the  NE  United 
States  Other  pines  with  similar  straight-grained, 
soft  wood  containing  little  resin  are  called  white 
pmes,  e  g  ,  the  western  white  pine  (P  monticola) , 
the  lodgepole  pine  (P  contorta),  and  the  sugar 
pine  (P  lamherttana)  The  wood  of  the  hard,  pitch, 
or  yellow  pi  net*  is  more  resinous,  heavier,  and 
harder  than  that  of  the  white  pines  The  southern 
yellow  or  longleaf  pine  (P  pnlustng)  m  used  for 
heavy  construction  work,  and  its  highly  remnous 
wood  is  a  source  of  turpentine,  rosin,  and  other 
naval  stores  It  is  also  a  source  of  pulpwwd  Other 
hard  pines  are  the  weatern  yellow  pine  (P  pon- 
derosa),  the  red  or  Norway  pine  (P  remnusa),  the 
shortleaf  pine  (P  echituita),  and  the  loblolly  pine 
(P  taeda)  In  the  forests  of  Europe  the  Scotch 
pine  (P  8i/henlrw)  is  one  of  the  principal  coniferous 
trees  Tho  kauri  pine  (Agathts  austral**)  of  New 
Zealand,  a  member  of  the  pine  family,  though  not 
a  true  pino,  is  a  commercial  source  of  timber  and 
rosin  The  seeds  of  some  pmes  are  edible  (see 
PIVB  NUT) 

pineal  gland  (nt'nful),  small  <  one-shaped  bodv  on 
the  roof  of  the  brain  Its  tissue  is  glandular  up 
to  the  age  of  about  seven  years,  when  the  gland 
begins  to  retrogress  and  the  tissue  gradually  In- 
comes fibrous  Precocious  sexual  development  in 
males  is  believed  to  be  related  to  inahgnum  v  of 
the  pineal  gland  There  is  some  evidence  that  ex- 
traits  of  the  organ  retard  growth  generally,  but 
little  is  understood  of  it*  precise  role  in  human 
physiology  It  is  sometimes  known  also  as  the 
pineal  body  It  is  present  in  a  rudimentary  form 
in  vertebrate  forms  from  fish  to  mammals,  in  some 
of  the  fish  and  reptiles  it  is  supported  by  a  stalk, 
and  l>ecuuse  it  somewhat  rewem bW  an  e\  e  is  called 
the  pineal  eye  It  is  probably  the  vestige  of  a  func- 
tional sense  organ  of  early,  primitive  vertebrates. 

pineapple,  herbaceous  perennial  (Ananas  isativa),  na- 
tive to  the  tropics  of  Central  and  South  America, 
and  its  spiny,  juicy  fruit  of  delicious  flavor,  for 
which  it  is  cultivated  throughout  the  tropics  The 
sword-shaped,  spiny  leaves  yield  a  strong,  fine 
fiber — the  most  delicate  and  probably  most  costly 
of  vegetable  fibers — which  is  made  into  pifia  or 
pineapple  cloth  in  the  Philippines  In  the  United 
States,  pineapples  were  grown  commercially  in 
Florida,  where  they  were  first  introduced  c  1850, 
but  because  of  a  number  of  circumstances  including 
disease,  unfavorable  temperatures,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  its  culture  elsewhere,  the  pineapple  as  a 
commercial  crop  is  no  longer  important  in  that 
state  Most  of  the  imported  fruit  comes  from 
Hawaii  and  the  West  Indies  Large  quantities  of 
the  flesh  (both  sliced  and  grated)  and  of  the  juice 
are  canned.  Pineapples  are  sometimes  grown  for 


Pine  Bluff,  citv  (1940  pop  21,200;  1049  special  cen- 
sus pop.  34,630),  oo.  seat  of  Jefferson  co  ,  SE  cen- 
tral Ark  ,  on  the  Arkansas  river  and  SE  of  Little 
lioek,  settled  1819.  It  is  a  railroad  center,  with 
cotton  and  lumber  industries  and,  since  1936, 
stockyards,  Arkansas  Agricultural,  Mechanical, 
and  Normal  College  (Negro;  coeducational;  char- 
tered 1873)  is  here.  Near  by  are  u  state  recreational 
park  for  Negroes  and  a  state  prison  farm. 

Plat  City,  village  (pop  1,718).  oo  seat  of  Pine  co.,  E 
Minn  ,  on  the  Snake  and  N  of  Bt.  Paul  near  the 
Wis.  line,  m  a  farm  and  dairy  area;  platted  1869, 
inc  1881 

Pine  Grove,  borough  (poo,  2,239),  E  Pa ,  between 
Hftrrisburg  and  Pott*viUc;  settled  1771,  laid  out 
1830,inc.  1832. 

Ploe  BUI,  borough  (pop.  1.M7),  SW  N  J..  SE  of 
Qunden;  inc.  1929. 
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Pinehurtt,  winter  resort,  central  N.C ,  SW  of  Ra- 
leigh, developed  after  1895,  chartered  1911  Its 
mild  climate,  native  longleaf  pine,  and  sports  facil- 
ities, especially  golf  and  riding,  make  it  a  popular 
recreation  center 

Pine  Island,  village  (pop  1,040),  SE  Minn  ,  NW  of 
Rochester,  settled  1854,  inc  1878  With  many 
Swiss  settlers,  it  is  a  center  of  cheese  making 

Pinel,  Philippe  (fflep'  penW).  1745-1826,  French 
physician,  M  D  Univ  of  Toulouse,  1773  After 
moving  to  Paris  in  1778,  he  was  appointed  (1793) 
director  of  the  Bicetre  hospital  and  shortly  there- 
after of  the  Salpetnere  His  Tratit  mtdico-philoto- 
phique  sur  I'alitnation  mentale  (2d  ed.,  1890),  based 
on  observations  in  both  these  hospitals,  advocated 
humane  treatment  of  the  insane  and  a  more  empir- 
ical study  of  mental  disease  He  furthered  psy- 
chiatry through  his  reforms,  his  stress  on  the  role 
of  passions  in  mental  disease,  and  his  establish- 
ment of  the  custom  of  keeping  well-documented 
psychiatric  case  histories  for  research 

pine  nut  or  pifton  (pln'yun,  pen  Von),  edible  seeds  of 
various  species  of  pine  (Pinus)  trees  of  W  North 
America  and  Mexico  and  of  the  Old  World  Among 
the  North  American  species  which  bear  such  edible 
seeds  are  the  nut  pines  Pinus  edulw  and  P  mono- 
phylla,  the  Digger  pine  P  sabiniana,  and  the 
Torrey  pine,  P  torreyana  The  nuts  have  a  thin 
red-brown  shell  and  range  m  sise  from  about  */4  m 
to  about  ll/s  in.  Pine  nuts  were  an  important  food 
for  the  early  American  Indians  and  are  .still  har- 
vested by  some  tribes  both  for  food  and  for  trading 
Pignoha  nuts  are  the  seeds  of  P  pinea  of  8  Europe, 
where  they  are  much  used  for  food  Quantities  are 
exported  to  be  used  sal  ted  and  in  confectionery  In 
the  trade  the  name  pignolia  is  often  applied  to  all 
pine  nuts 

Pinero,  Sir  Arthur  Wing  (pmer'o),  1855-1934,  Eng- 
lish dramatist,  b  London,  of  a  Portuguese-Jewish 
family  Sweet  fMiender  (1888),  a  highly  popular 
sentimental  comedy,  was  surpassed  in  success  by 
The  Second  Mrs  Tanqueray  (1893)  The  produc- 
tion of  this  play,  which  raised  shocked  protest, 
marked  a  new  period  in  modern  stage  history  A 
numi>er  of  problem  plays  followed,  including  The 
Notonou*  Mrs  EbbtmUh  (1895),  Thf  Thunderbolt 
(1908),  and  Mid-Channel  (1909)  A  successful 
farce  was  Trdawny  of  the  Well*  (1898)  Pinero  was 
important  for  his  anticipation  of  the  trend  towards 
realism  in  the  theater  He  was  knighted  in  1909 
Bee  H  H  Fyfe,  Sir  Arthur  Pinero' s  Plays  and 
P/«j/«v»  (1930),  biography  by  W  D  Dunkel  (1941) 

Pi&erolo  (pen&rf/lo),  Fr  Pionerol  (pe"nyur61'), 
town  (pop  15,363),  Piedmont,  NW  Italy,  SW  of 
Turin  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps  It 
passed  to  the  house  of  Savoy  m  1243  and  was  a 
strong  citadel  It  was  repeatedlv  in  Frem  h  hands 
between  163<>  and  1814  Nicolas  Fouquet  died  in 
the  citadel  after  19  years  of  imprisonment,  and  the 
Man  with  the  IKON  MASK  was  held  here  from 
1679  until  his  transfer  to  the  Bastille 

Pines,  Isle  of,  Span  Isla  de  Pi  not  (es'la  dfi  pe'nos), 
island  (1,182  *q  mi  ,  pop  9,812),  off  SW  Cuba 
Pine  forewts  cover  much  of  the  island,  which  is  in 
general  a  plateau  from  50  to  100  ft  above  the  sea 
The  southern  third  is  salt  marsh,  but  on  the  north- 
ern half  at  e  low  ridges  from  which  marble  is  quar- 
ried Much  of  the  land  is  owned  by  U  S  citizens 
The  chief  products  are  tobacco,  citrus  fruits,  pine- 
apples, and  winter  vegetables  With  a  mild,  health- 
ful climate,  it  is  a  popular  tourist  resort  Discov- 
ered by  Columbus  in  1494,  the  island  was  long 
used  as  a  penal  settlement  and  was  a  rendesvous 
for  buccaneers  Surrendered  by  Spam  after 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  omitted  from  the 
Platt  Amendment,  which  defined  Cuba's  lx>und- 
aries,  it  was  claimed  by  American  residents  as 
well  as  Cubans  until  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared (1907)  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  United 
States  A  treaty  confirmed  (1925)  the  island  as 
Cuban. 

Pines,  Isle  of, or  Kunit  (kodn'va),  island  (58 aq  mi  , 
pop  600),  S  Pacific,  30  mi  SE  of  Nuw  CALEDONIA. 
of  which  it  is  a  dependency  It  was  formerly  a  penal 
colony 

Pinenlle.  1  Town  (pop  3,882),  co  seat  of  Bell  co.,  S 
Ky  ,  in  a  bend  of  the  Cumberland  river  near  Cum- 
berland Gap  and  N  of  Middlesboro  It  is  a  resort 
and  tourist  center  in  a  coal  and  timber  area  The 
town  was  settled  around  a  tollgate  (1797-1830)  on 
the  old  Wilderness  Road  at  a  gap  in  Pine  Mt  At 
near-by  Pme  Mountain  State  Park  occurs  the  an- 
nual mountain-laurel  festival  S  Town  (pop  4,297) , 
central  La.,  on  the  Red  River  opposite  ALEXAN- 
DRIA ,  settled  in  the  early  18th  cent ,  inc.  1878 
Tombstone  manufacture  is  its  chief  industry.  Lou- 
isiana College,  a  state  hospital,  and  a  national 
cemetery  are  hero;  near  by  are  Camp  Beauregard 
(an  army  camp),  a  US  veterans'  hospital,  the 
state  colony  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  a  state 
industrial  school  for  girls.  I  Textile-mill  town 
(pop  1,144),  S  N  C  ,  at  the 8  C.  line  S  of  Charlotte 
James  K  Polk  was  born  near  by. 

Ping-pong:  see  TABLE  TBNNHI. 

pink  or  dUnthu*  (dJan'thtis),  any  plant  of  the  genus 
Dvmihv,,  widely  cultivated  Old  World  herbs  Sev- 
eral specios  of  pinks  are  better  known  by  their  in- 
dividual name*,  aoeh  as  CAKJVATION  and  SWKBT 


PINNACLE 

WILLIAM.  Those  that  are  best  known  as  pinks  in- 
clude a  large  number  of  easily  cultivated  garden 
flowers,  usually  with  fnngod  and  spicily  fragrant 
blossoms,  either  single  or  double  and  shading  from 
white  to  red  The  grass  puik  (Lhanthus  plumanus) 
is  an  old-fashioned  flower  and  the  most  common; 
the  maiden  pink  (Ehanthus  deltoides)  is  a  popular, 
densely  tufted  species  Some  kinds,  called  annual 
pinks,  bloom  the  first  yeai  fiom  seed.  A  number  of 
other  plants  share  the  name  of  pink,  e  g  ,  the  ground 
pink,  a  PHLOX 

Pinkerton,  Allan,  1819-84,  American  detective, 
founder  of  the  Pinkerton  National  Detective  Agen- 
cy, b  Glasgow,  Scotland  A  cooper  by  trade,  ho 
came  to  America  in  1842  and  opened  in  West  Dun- 
dee, 111 ,  a  cooper's  shop,  which  became  a  station 
on  the  Underground  Railroad.  His  discovery  and 
capture  of  a  band  of  counterfeiters  led  to  his  elec- 
tion (1846)  an  county  sheriff  and,  in  1850,  to  an 
appointment  as  the  first  city  detective  on  the  Chi- 
cago police  force  He  established  in  the  same  year 
a  private  detective  agency  which  had  considerable 
success  in  solving  train  and  express-company  rob- 
beries In  1861  he  foiled  a  plot  to  assassinate  Lin- 
coln, on  his  way  to  Washington  for  his  inaugura- 
tion, and  in  the  Civil  War  organised  an  espionage 
system  behind  the  Confederate  lines  His  agency 
secured  (1869)  evidence  on  which  the  organisation 
of  the  MOLLY  MAOUIRBS  was  broken  up  After 
Pinkerton's  death,  the  agency  was  continued  by 
his  sons,  Robert  A  Pinkerton  and  Wilham  A 
Pinkerton,  and  was  active  in  the  Homestead  strike 
of  1892  The  agency  has  been  chiefly  identified 
with  industrial  disputes,  and  its  methods,  including 
the  UHC  of  labor  spies,  have  resulted  in  bitter  con- 
demnation by  labor  and  in  investigations  by  Con- 
gress of  industrial  espionage  Pinkerton  wrote  of 
his  own  experiences  in  Criminal  Reminiscences  and 
Deteetwi  Sketches  (1879),  Thf  Spy  of  the  Rebellion 
(1883),  and  Thirty  Years  «  Detective  (1884).  Sec 
R  W  Rowan.  The  Pwkrrtons  (1931) 

pinkeye,  name  for  an  acute  contagious  CONJUNCTI- 
VITIS, or  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  exelids  and  covering  the  eyeball.  It  is 
prevalent  among  horses  and  is  fatal  if  not  properly 
treated,  it  produces  a  mwopurulent  (mucous  and 
pus)  dis<  harge  from  the  e\ea  and  loss  of  appetite 
In  humans  it  i»  also  c  ailed  Koch- Weeks  conjuncti- 
vitis and  is  tharac  terized  bv  an  angry  redness  of 
the  membranous  sheathing  of  the  eye 

Pinkie,  battlefield  E  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland  Here 
the  English  under  Edward  Seymour,  duke  of  SOM- 
ERSET, defeated  a  larger  Scottish  force,  Sept  10, 
1547  Seymour's  invasion  of  Scotland  to  enforce  a 
marriage  treaty  between  the  boy  Edward  \I  and 
little  Princess  Mary  of  Scotland  so  angered  the 
Scots  that  Mary  was  sent  to  France  to  avoid  the 
marriage 

Pinkney   see  also  PINPKNEY 

Pinkney,  Edward  Coote,  1802-28,  American  poet,  b 
London,  HOII  of  William  Pinkney  Tho  lyrics  in 
his  Poems  (1825)  establish  him  as  a  true,  if  minor, 
poet  See  collection  of  his  prose  and  verse  (with 
memoir  by  T  O  Mabbott  and  F  L.  Pleadwell, 
1926) 

Pinkney,  William,  1764-1822,  American  statesman, 
b  Annapolis,  Mu  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1786,  lie 
soon  IMX  ame  prominent  ui  state  politics  In  179<> 
he  was  sent  to  England  as  a  c  ommissioner  under 
Jav's  Treaty,  remaining  until  1804  Two  years 
later  he  was  sent  with  James  Monroe  on  a  special 
mission  to  England  to  deal  with  reparations  and 
impressments  Pinkney  remained  as  minister  to 
England  (1807-1 1 ) ,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  settling 
difficulties  between  the  two  countries  He  WHH 
U  H  Attorney  General  (181 1-14)  and  fought  in  the 
War  of  1812,  lx»mg  wounded  at  Bladensburg  (1814) 
After  serving  as  a  U  S.  Congressman  (1815-lb),  lie 
was  minister  to  Russia  (1816-18),  he  also  went  on 
a  special  mission  to  Naples  to  adjust  claims  of 
American  merchants  against  Naples  After  his  re- 
turn he  prat  tuod  law,  gaining  a  considerable  repu- 
tation as  a  conHtitutninal  lawyer,  and  served  in 
the  U  S  Senate  (1819-22)  See  biography  by  his 
nephew,  William  Pinkney  (1853).  H  11.  Hagan, 
Eight  Great  American  Lawyers  (1923). 

pinkster  flower,  see  AEALBA. 

pinnacle  (pl'nlkul),  minor  architectural  motive  of 
vertical  tapenng  shape,  usually  crowning  a  pier, 
buttress,  or  gable  Though  sometimes  it  appears 
in  Renaissance  design,  as  in  the  Oertoea  di  Pavia, 
it  is  almost  exclusively  a  medieval  form,  originating 
m  the  late  Romanesque  and  becoming  common  in 
Gothic  Topping  the  piers  of  the  flying  buttresses 
of  sido  aisles  and  choirs,  pinnacles  weighted  the 
pier  and  thus  counteracted  the  thrust  of  the  flying 
arch,  while  furnishing  also  effective  vertical  adorn- 
ments At  the  summit  of  a  square  tower  bearing 
an  octagonal  spire  they  filled  the  eorner  angles  ami 
created  a  graceful  transition.  With  the  advance 
of  the  Gothic,  pinnacles  appeared  in  all  parts  of 
the  chuich  In  France  they  multiplied  and  as- 
sumed the  widest  variety  of  forma,  adorned  with 
gables,  tracery,  oolonnettes,  and  canopied  niches 
and  culminating  m  a  richly  orocketed  finial.  In 
some  flamboyant  churches  they  rise  m  an  actual 
forest  from  buttresses  and  chapel  piers.  In  Eng- 
land they  were  far  te<w  important  a&d  remained 
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PINNACLES  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

relatively  simple.    Pinnacles  also  adorned  tombs, 
choir  screens,  pulpits,  and  furniture,  as  well  as 
numberiesH  objects  of  medieval  art 
Pinnacles  National  Monument:  see  NATIONAL  PARKS 

AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

Pinocchlo-  see  COLLODI,  CARLO 
pinochle  (pe'nu'kui),  card  game  played  by  two, 
throe,  or  four  players,  with  a  deck  of  48  cards 
This  deck  is  made  up  of  two  each  of  9  through  are 
in  all  four  suits.  Auction  pinochle,  probably  the 
most  popular  form  of  the  game,  is  played  by  three 
persons  at  one  time,  although  any  number  of  per- 
sons may  play  in  rotating  units  of  throe  Each  of 
the  three  players  is  dealt  a  hand  of  15  cards,  and 
three  cards  are  dealt  fate  down  to  the  table  Bid- 
ding generally  starts  at  250  or  at  300  points  and 
progresses  m  rotation  and  m  multiples  of  10  points 
The  highest  bidder  takes  the  contiact,  picks  up  the 
throe  cards  on  the  table,  and  in  turn  buries,  or 
puts  down,  three  cards  from  his  hand  But  first 
ne  melds,  i  e  ,  shows  combinations  of  cards,  whu  h 
are  scored  as  follows  ace  through  10  in  one  suit 
(flush)  -150  points,  an  ace  m  each  euit  =  100,  a  king 
in  each  suit»80,  a  queen  in  each  suit»60,  a  jack  in 
each  suit -40,  a  jack  of  diamonds  with  a  queen 
of  spades-40  (pinochle,  double  pmochle—80,  al- 
though some  players  count  it  as  300),  king  and 
queen  (a  "marriage")  of  the  same  suit -20  (40  if 
in  trumps)  In  the  trump  suit  9s  count  10  points 
Should  the  meld  score  closely  approach,  equal,  and 
go  over  the  bid  score,  the  bidder  wins,  and  if  there 
is  an  insurmountable  deficit  the  bidder  loses  If 
there  is  a  redeemable  deficit,  the  bidder  must 
gather  in  his  meld  and  play  to  wipe  it  out  and 
thus  win.  He  then  names  trumps  and  leads  the 
first  trick.  The  two  non-bidders  play  against  the 
bidder,  and  in  play  cards  rank  aces,  10  points, 
10s,  10  points,  kings,  5  points,  queens,  5  points, 
jacks,  no  points,  and  9s,  no  points  There  are  other 
means  of  scoring  cards  in  play  The  suit  led  must 
bo  followed,  and  the  highest  card  takes  the  trick, 
and  if  two  cards  of  the  same  rank  are  played,  the 
first  one  down  wins  If  a  pla\or  has  no  cards  in 
the  suit  that  is  led,  he  is  obliged  to  throw  trump — 
which  has  prionty  in  rank  over  all  other  non-trump 
cards  A  trump  that  is  led  must  be  followed  by 
higher-ranking  trump  If  a  plajer  has  no  cards  in 
the  suit  that  is  led  and  no  trumps,  it  is  Inn  option 
to  throw  any  card — which  will  have  no  rank  at  all 
Taking  the  last  trick  brings  an  award  of  10  addi- 
tional points  In  two-handed  pinochle  12  cards  are 
dealt  to  each  player,  a  card  is  turned  up  which 
determines  trump  suit,  and  players  may  meld  after 
each  trick  that  is  won  Thus  meld  and  play  con- 
tinue concurrently  until  the  stock  is  used  up — 
after  which  play  is  continued  until  the  last  12  caids 
in  the  hand  are  exhausted — and  the  highest  com- 
bination score  of  meld  and  tricks  wins  Four-hand, 
or  partnership,  pmoc  hie  may  be  plav  ed  on  an  auc- 
tion basis — in  which  case  each  member  receives 
12  cards  and  bids  to  meld  and  to  name  trump 
After  melding,  the  bidder  joins  forces  with  his 
partner  in  play  against  tho  other  set  of  partners 
Another  form  of  partnership  pinochle  is  played  bv 
opening  tho  bottom  caid  to  determine  trump  All 
four  players  meld  before  tho  opening  trick  w  led 
In  all  these  forms  of  pinochle,  an  arbitrary  point 
goal  is  often  set,  e  g  ,  1,000  points,  instead  of  just 
playing  for  game  Pinochle  probably  originated  in 
Europe  m  the  19th  cent  and  later  became  a  very 
popular  game  in  the  United  States  See  Michael 
MacDougall,  On  Pinochle  (1947),  H  L  Frey,  ed  , 
The  New  Complete  Hoyle  (1947) 
Pinon  (pl'non),  duke  of  Edom  Gen  36  41 , 1  Chrou 
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piflon.  see  PINE  NUT 
Pinos,  Isla  de«  see  Pirns,  I»LB  OF 
Pinsk  (plnsk,  Rus,  pensk),  city  (1931  pop  31,913), 
capital  of  Fiask  oblast,  W  Belorussia,  in  the  Pnpet 
Marshes  It  is  a  port  on  the  Pma  river  (part  of  the 
Dnieper-Bug  waterway)  arid  has  varied  manufac- 
tures Founded  ( 1097)  by  Kievan  Russia,  it  passed 
to  Lithuania  in  the  13th  cent  and  developed  as  a 
Polish  city  m  the  16th  cent  It  passed  to  Russia  in 
the  second  partition  of  Poland  (1793),  reverted  to 
Poland  in  1921,  and  was  ceded  to  the  USSR  m 
1945  Until  the  Second  World  War  the  larger  part 
of  the  inhabitants  were  Jews,  they  were  virtually 
exterminated  during  the  German  occupation 
Piniki,  David  (pm'skC),  1872-,  Yiddish  playwright 
and  novelist,  b.  Russia  He  wrote  stones  and  plays 
m  Yiddish  about  the  ghetto  and  assisted  in  editing 
a  Yiddish  periodical  m  Moscow  After  studying 
medicine  in  Berlin  for  two  >eaia,  he  came  (1899)  to 
the  United  States  In  New  Yoik  he  edited  several 
labor  and  socialist  papers  He  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  playwrights  of  the  Yiddish  Theatre,  and 
The  Treasure  was  produced  in  English  by  the  The- 
atre Guild  in  1920  Among  his  works  available  in 
English  are  Ten  Plays  (Eng  ti  ,  1920),  King  David 
and //*»  Wives  (Eng  tr  ,  1923),  a  play,  and  Arnold 
Leoenberg  (1928),  a  novel 

Pinto,  Fernlo  Mendes  (fernft'6  men'd&h  pen'to), 
c  1514-1583,  Portuguese  traveler  For  some  20 
.\cars  he  traveled  in  Africa  and  Asia,  visiting  far 
places  and  undergoing  great  hardships,  including 
years  when  he  was  kept  m  slavery  His  account, 
Peregnnofao  [wanderings]  (1614),  is  one  of  the 
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most  colorful  narratives  of  world  travel  literature. 
Its  truthfulness  has  been  much  assailed,  but  it  is 
now  generally  agreed  that  the  story  is  basically 
true,  though  much  exaggerated 
Pinturicchio  (pentooreVkyo)  or  Pintoricchlo  (pen- 
to-)  (Ital  , -little  painter J,  c  1454-1513,  Umbrian 
painter,  pupil  of  Fiorenao  di  Loreneo  His  real 
name  was  Bernardino  di  Betto  Ho  was  famous  for 
his  highly  deooiative  frescoes  and  panel  pictures. 
He  was  influenced  by  Perugino,  with  whom  he  col- 
laborated on  the  frescoes  for  the  Sistme  Chapel 
m  the  Vatican  Pinturicchio  worked  chiefly  in 
Perugia,  Rome,  and  Siena  Many  of  his  best  works 
have  survived,  among  them  tho  paintings  of  the 
life  of  8t  Bernardino  in  the  Aracoeli,  Rome,  the 
frescoes  in  the  Borgia  apartments  in  the  Vatican, 
including  the  noted  Dispute  of  St  Catherine,  and 
the  frescoes  in  tho  Chuich  of  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore  at  Spello  His  masterpiece,  the  elaborate 
decorations  in  the  cathedral  library  at  Siona  repre- 
senting 10  scenes  from  the  life  of  Pius  II,  are 
among  the  best  pieserved  in  Italy  In  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  are  the  22  panels  of  mythological 
paintings  from  the  ceiling  of  the  reception  room  of 
the  Palazzo  del  Magmfico  in  Siena  Tho  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  DC,  has  Madonna 
and  Child,  Portrait  of  a  Youth,  and  Madonna  Ador- 
ing the  Child  See  studies  bv  E  M  Phillipps  (1901) 
arid  CorradoRuci  (1902) 
pinxter  flower,  see  AZALEA 

Pinza,  Ezio  (ats'yo  pCn'tsa).  1895-,  Italian-Ameri- 
can basso,  b  Rome,  studied  at  the  Umv  of  Raven- 
na and  the  Bologna  Conseivatory  He  served 
(1915-18)  in  the  Italian  artilleiy  After  his  oper- 
atic debut  (1919)  m  Rome,  he  sang  at  La  Scala  in 
Milan  bi  1926  he  was  engaged  by  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company  There,  in  revivals  of 
Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  (1929)  and  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro  (1939)  and  in  Moussorgsky's  Bons  Qodunov 
(1939),  he  achieved  outstanding  success  He  also 
appeared  on  the  music  al-cornedy  stage  in  South 
Pacific  (1949) 

Pmz6n,  Martin  Alonso  (marten'  iilon'so  p£nthdn'), 
d  1493,  Spanish  navigator  The  commander  of  tho 
Pinta  on  Columbus's  first  voyage  to  the  New  World 
in  1492,  ho  was  already  an  experienced  seaman  and 
an  influential  citizen  of  Palos  de  la  Frontora  The 
support  given  to  Columbus  by  him  and  his  bi  others 
is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  was  important  to  the 
eventual  success  of  the  expedition  For  reasons 
which  are  not  clear,  he  abandoned  Columbus  in  the 
Antilles  for  more  than  six  weeks  and  upon  rejoining 
him  was  rebuked  for  treasonable  conduct  On  the 
return  voyage  his  ship  was  separated  from  that  of 
Columbus  in  a  stoim,  but  both  reached  Palos  the 
hame  day,  March  15,  1493  He  died  soon  after- 
wards His  younger  brother,  Francisco  Martfn 
Pinz&n  (franthe'sko),  fl  1492,  was  master  of  the 
Pinto  Another  brother,  the  youngest,  Vicente 
Yaftez  Pinz&n  (vethfm'tft  ya'nyath),  fl  1492-1509, 
commanded  the  Nina  on  Columbuw's  expedition 
When  the  Santa  Maria  was  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Hispamola,  Vicente  Pmzon  took  his  chief 
aboard,  and  Columbus  finished  tho  voyage  in  the 
Nina  In  1495  Pmz6n  re<  eived  letters  patent  for  an 
expedition,  but  it  is  unknown  whether  he  made  a 
voyage  immediatclv  He  commanded  an  expedi- 
tion which  sailed  from  Palos  in  Nov  ,  1499,  reached 
the  coast  of  Brazil  (fan  ,  1500),  probably  near  its 
easternmost  point,  and  discovered^ the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon  nver  In  1505  he  was  made  governor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  with  permission  to  colonize  the  island 
He  explored  the  coasts  of  Yucatan,  Honduras,  and 
Venezuela  with  Juan  Diaz  de  SoLfs  (1508-9)  The 
Pmz6n  family  was  granted  armorial  bearings  by 
royal  order  in  1519 

Piombo,  Sebaatiano  del:  see  SEBASTIANO  DEI.  Pi- 
OMBO 

Piorrkow  Trybunalski,  Pol  Piotrk6w  Trubunalski 
(p>6'turk6of  trlboonarske),  citv  (pop  40,141), 
central  Poland,  S  of  Lodz  Founded  m  the  12th 
cent ,  it  was  the  seat  of  several  diets  (16th-16th 
cent)  and  tribunals  (16th-18th  cent)  Chiefly  a 
trade  center,  the  city  also  has  a  metal  industry, 
there  are  quartzitic  slates  and  glass  sand  in  the 
vicinity 

Piozzi,  Madame   see  TRRALE,  HESTER  LYNCH 
pipal:  see  BO  TREE 

pipe,  a  structure,  usually  cylindrical,  for  the  conduc- 
tion of  materials  It  is  widely  used  to  carry  liquids 
or  gases  for  such  purposes  as  nrigation,  water 
supply,  heating  and  ventilation,  refrigeration,  and 
sewerage,  as  a  structural  material,  and  for  conduits 
for  electrical  wiring  Pipes  may  be  made  of  metal, 
wood,  fiber,  clay,  cement,  concrete,  glass,  plastics, 
or  stone  Metal  pipes,  the  most  commonly  used, 
are  generally  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  brass,  lead,  01 
block  tin  Lead  pipes,  used  since  ancient  times, 
were  at  first  made  by  bending  a  sheet  of  lead  around 
a  core  and  soldering  or  welding  the  edges  together, 
after  c  1800  molten  lead  was  lorced  through  a  die 
Cast-iron  pipes,  commonly  used  for  water  and  gas 
mains  of  large  diameter,  are  made  by  pouring 
molten  metal  into  a  mold  consisting  of  a  core  and  a 
flask  An  early  use  of  wrought-iron  pipe  was  for 
gun  barrels,  these  were  made  by  bending  strips  of 
iron  into  a  circular  form  and  welding  the  edges 
together  Most  wrought  pipe  today  is  of  steel  and 


is  either  seamless  or  welded.  Seamless  ptpea  are 
made  from  cylindrical  ingots  forced  or  drawn  at 
white  heat  over  a  long  bar  (mandrel)  Welded  pipe 
is  made  from  a  flat  strip  of  metal  (skelp)  bent  to  a 
tubular  shape,  and  lap-  or  butt-welded,  usually  by 
passing  through  welding  rolls.  For  lap-welded 
seams  the  edges  are  beveled  and  overlapped,  for 
butt- welded  seams  the  skelp  is  bent  so  that  the 
edges  are  in  perfect  contact  For  some  pipes  of 
latge  diameter  overlapping  edges  are  hammer- 
welded  by  power  hammers  The  edges  of  copper  or 
brass  seamed  pipe  are  soldered  or  brazed.  Very 
thin  metal  pipes  have  interlocked  edges  Fiber 
pipes,  used  chiefly  for  conveying  chemicals,  are 
made  by  winding  sheets  of  wood  pulp  over  a  core 
Fire-clay  pipes,  used  extensively  for  drains,  are 
either  left  porous  or  made  impermeable  with  a  salt 
glaze  Large  water  pipes  are  commonly  made  of 
concrete  reinforced  with  steel  mesh  or  bars  or  of 
cement  or  asbestos  cement.  Wooden  pipes  were  at 
first  made  by  boring  logs  In  the  19th  cent  an 
improved  type  made  of  staves  bound  together  with 
wires  or  hoops  became  common  See  Sabin  Crocker, 
Piping  Handbook  (4th  ed  ,  1945)  Common  use  is 
made  of  pipe  lines  for  conveying  water,  petroleum, 
and  natural  gas  from  their  source  over  long  dis- 
tances to  a  refinery  or  to  a  place  of  consumption 
Probably  the  first  line  for  piping  crude  petroleum 
was  one  c  4  mi  long  laid  (1865)  near  Tituavillo,  in 
NW  Pennsylvania ,  tho  first  real  trunk  line  was 
constructed  (1879)  to  connect  tho  oil  fields  of  W 
Pennsylvania  with  refineries  on  the  coast  In  Texas 
the  first  long  pipe  line  for  conveying  natural  gas, 
tho  foierunner  of  the  many  later  ones,  was  con- 
structed m  1910,  connecting  a  field  m  Clay  co  with 
Fort  Worth  and  later  with  Dallas  During  the 
Second  World  War  the  US  government  financed 
the  construction  of  tho  "Big  Inch"  pipe  lino  (com- 
pleted July,  1943}  for  carrying  crude  oil  from 
Texas  to  refineries  in  Philadelphia,  New  Jersey,  and 
Now  York  and  tho  "Little  Big  Inch"  (completed  in 
Dec ,  1943)  for  conveying  gasoline  and  other 
petroleum  products  from  Texas  to  tho  New  York 
area  Oil  from  the  fields  of  Iraq  ut  cai  nod  by  pipe 
line  to  Haifa  See  C  M  Wilson,  Oil  across  the 
World  the  American  Saga  of  Pipeline  (1946) 

pipe,  tobacco.  In  pro-Columbian  tune  pipes  for 
smoking  TOB\CCO  were  used  by  many  tribes  ol 
Amencan  Indians,  and  finely  carved  stone  pipo» 
are  characteristic  rebcs  of  the  mound  builders 
The  smoking  of  the  CALUMET  or  peace  pipe  was  a 
ceremony  that  established  a  covenant  between 
tribes  Su  Walter  Ralegh  IH  behoved  to  have  popu- 
larized pipe  smoking  in  England  Thiough  English 
influence  especially,  tho  custom  tiavoled  eastwaid 
around  tho  world,  oven  *o  Indians  of  W  North 
America  who  had  not  learned  it  from  eastern  tribes 
of  their  own  race  The  Oriental  wator  pipe  (the 
hookah  or  narghile)  passe*  the  smoke  through  wa- 
ter to  cool  and  cleanse  it  Notable  pipe,  materialu 
include  MKKKgcHtUM,  brier,  calabash  (a  bottle 
gourd  of  tiopical  America),  clay,  and  corncob*) 
Clay  pipes  include  tho  short  dudeen  of  Ireland  and 
the  long  chui chwardon.  Early  clay  pipes  were 
small  because  tobacco  was  expensive,  they  have 
been  called  elfin  pipes  and  have  been  wrongly  at- 
tributed to  times  before  tobacco  was  introduced  in 
Euiopo  Tho  cob  of  tho  Indian  corn  is  extensively 
used  foi  pipe  bowls  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Amer- 
ica See  Alfred  Dunhill,  The  Pipe  Hook  (1924) 

pipe  lines   see  PIPB 

pipe  rolls,  ancient  records  of  the  crown  revenue  and 
expenditures  of  England,  so  called, probabl  v,  because 
of  the  pipelike  form  of  the  rolled  parchments  on 
which  these  records  were  kept  The  oldest  pipe 
roll  dates  fiom  the  31st  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
I  (1131),  and  from  1156  they  are  almost  completely 
intact  The  earliest  of  these  rocoids  have  been 
published  and  aie  an  invaluable  source  for  social 
history  The  pipe  lolls  were  not  completely  aban- 
doned for  modern  accounting  methods  until  1833 

Pipe  Spring  National   Monument    see  NATIONAL 

PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

Pipestone,  city  (pop  4,682),  co  seat  of  Pipestone 
co  ,  SW  Minn  ,  near  the  S  Dak  line.  It  is  tho 
center  of  a  farm  and  dairy  region  Near  by  are 
pipestoue  quarries  used  by  Indians,  seen  by  Catlin 
in  1836,  and  made  part  (1937)  of  Pipestone  Na- 
tional Monument  (115.6  acres)  The  Pipestone 
Indian  Training  School  was  founded  here  in  1893 

pipestone,  hard,  dull  red  clay  stone,  used  by  Indians 
in  making  pipes  Called  calumets,  the  pipes  were 
extensively  used  in  ceremonials  The  Indians  held 
pipestone  sacred,  and  even  in  tune  of  war  the  quar- 
ries were  regarded  as  neutral  ground  Pipeatone  is 
also  called  catlinite,  in  honor  of  George  CATLIN, 
who  lived  among  the  Indians  It  is  found  m  Min- 
nesota and  tho  Dakota*,  in  Canada,  and  m  scat- 
tered places  elsewhere  Pipestone  and  Pipestone 
co.  in  Minnesota  and  Pipestone  river  in  Canada 
are  named  after  the  material. 

pipe  tree:  see  LILAC  and  MOCK  ORANQH. 

pipe  vine :  see  DUTCHMAN'S-PIPB. 

Pippi,  Giotto"  see  GIOLIO  ROMANO. 

Pippin.  For  Prankish  rulers  thus  named,  see  PEPIN. 

Piqua  (pl'kwa),  city  (pop  16,049),  W  Ohio,  on  the 
Great  Miami  river  and  N  of  Dayton,  settled  1797 
as  Washington,  named  Piqua  1816,  me  as  a  town 
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1823,  as  a  city  1850.  Aircraft  parts  and  motor  ve- 
hicles are  made  here. 

piquet  (pfika')i  card  game  played  by  two  persons 
with  a  deck  of  32  cards — 7  up  to  ace  in  each  suit 
The  name  also  appears  as  picquet  Each  player 
receives  12  cards,  and  eight  cards  are  left  on  the 
table  face  down.  The  non-dealer  (the  minor)  dis- 
cards from  one  to  five  cards  and  picks  up  an  equal 
number  from  the  table  The  dealer  (the  major)  is 
entitled  to  exchange  the  remaining  number  of 
cards.  Trumps  are  not  named  After  the  draw 
from  the  table,  the  hands  are  compared  and  points 
are  given  for  the  greatest  number  of  cards  in  each 
suit,  for  the  highest  index  value — aces  counting  11 
and  face  cards  10 — in  suits  of  equal  length,  for  the 
longest  sequence  in  each  suit,  and  for  the  highest 
set  of  three  or  four  of  a  kind  Points  are  also  scored 
for  having  a  hand  without  a  face  card  (carte  blanche) 
and  for  scoring  .30  points  before  the  opponent  scores 
one  point  beforo  the  opening  lead  (rejnque)  Play 
begins  after  the  card  combinations  have  been  an- 
nounced and  scored,  and  tricks  are  won  by  a  higher 

<  ard  of  the  suit  lead    Additional  points  are  tallied 
for  taking  in  tricks  with  a  card  of  10  or  higher,  for 
winning  a  majority  of  the  tricks,  and  for  taking  the 
last  irir  k    A  player  suffers  pique  if  the  opponent 
scores  30  or  more  consecutive  points  after  tno  open- 
ing lead     Piquet  au  cent  and  Rubicon  piquet  are 
variations  of  the  game    The  origin  of  piquet  is  not 

<  lear,  but  it  is  known  to  have  been  established  by 
the  16th  cent  ,  to  have  been  popular  in  P ranee, 
Spam,  and  Italy,  and  to  have  spread  to  England 
under  the  name  cent.    Soe  H    L    Frey,  od  ,   The 
New  Complete  Hoyle  (1947) 

piracy,  robbery  committed  on  the  high  seas  by  force 
of  arms,  comparable  to  brigandage  on  land  It  is 
distinguished  from  PRIVATKLRINO  in  that  the  pirate 
holds  no  commission  and  receives  the  protection  of 
no  national  flag,  but,  on  the  contrary,  usually 
attacks  vessels  of  all  nations  A  pirate,  theiefore, 
m  a  highwayman  of  the  sea  Since  piracy  is  a  crime 
against  mankind,  not  against  aii>  one  nation,  those 
practicing  it  mav  be  tried  in  any  competent  court, 
regardlc^  of  nationality  Except  in  battle,  pirates 
may  not  be  executed  without  trial  To  the  foims 
of  piracy  defined  by  international  law,  a  nation 
mav  add  offenses  committed  on  board  its  own 
\  essels  or  in  its  own  territorial  w  aters  Such  crimes 
can  be  punished  only  by  the  nation  which  passes 
the  law  Since  the  lino  Ixstween  privateering  and 
piracy  is  often  hard  to  draw,  opportunity  exists  for 
varied  determinations  as  to  what  u(ts  constitute 
piracy,  and  any  act  of  doubtfxil  legality  committed 
on  the  high  seas  may  be  characterized  as  piracy 
Thus  the  sinking  of  merchant  vessels  by  the  Get- 
mans  in  the  First  World  War  was  characterized  by 
some  as  piracv,  hut  tho  validity  of  this  tlieoiy  is 
questionable  as  tho  act  was  done  by  authontv  of  a 
national  state  However,  at  tho  Washington  Con- 
ference of  1921  a  tioaty  was  concluded  which  de- 
clared that  improper  visit  and  search  (see  HKARCII, 
RIGHT  OF)  bv  a  poison  in  tho  service  of  anv  power 
would  constitute  piracy  Piracy,  a  result  of  failure 
or  laxity  in  patrolling  sea  routes,  nourished  in  times 
of  unrest,  or  when  navies  ordinarily  protecting 
f  ommerce  were  engaged  in  v»  ar  Pirates  found  their 
most  suitable  base  of  operations  in  an  aiclupelago 
which  offered  shelter  together  with  proximity  to 
trade  routes  Piratos  preyed  upon  Phoenician  and 
Greek  commerce  and  wore  so  active  in  the  1st  cent 
B  C  that  Homo  itself  was  almost  starved  by  their 
interception  of  tho  grain  convoys  Pompey  swept 
piracv  from  the  Mediterranean,  but  with  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire  it  revived  there  and  con- 
tinued prevalent  until  modem  times  The  vikings 
harassed  commerce  of  tho  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  Moslem  pirates  infested  the  W  Med- 
iterranean, and  even  the  Venetians,  who  ostensibly 
policed  the  E  Mediterranean,  pieved  upon  the 
maritime  trade  of  iival  cities  The  Barbaiy  states 
got  much  of  their  revenue  from  piracy  In  the 
North,  the  Hauseatio  League  early  succeeded  in 
curbing  piracy  When  new  trade  loutes  were 
opened  in  the  Renaissance,  the  exportation  of 
precious  metals  from  the  Spanish  colonies,  the  rich 
tiade  with  the  East,  and  the  development  of  tho 
slave  trade,  made  piracy  especially  lucrative  At 
this  period  no  groat  stigma  was  attached  to  piracy, 
because  maritime  law  had  not  been  systematized 
This  fact,  together  with  tho  increasing  colonial 
rivalry  of  the  powers,  led  states  to  countenance 
those  pirates  who  promoted  the  national  cause  by 
attacking  tho  commerce  of  rival  nations  With  tho 
tacit  approval  of  provincial  authorities,  the  Antilles 
became  a  pirates'  rendezvous,  and  the  English 
buccaneers  of  the  SPANISH  MAIN  m  the  17th  and 
18th  cent ,  who  despoiled  tho  Spanish  tieosure 
armadas  and  pillaged  Spanish-American  coast  set- 
tlements, returned  to  England  to  divide  their  spoils 
with  the  crown  and  to  receive  tho  royal  paidon. 
The  development  of  national  navies  caused  the 
decline  of  piracy  Beginning  in  1803,  the  United 
States  endeavored  to  crush  the  corsairs  of  Tripoli 
In  1815  and  1816  the  United  States,  tho  Nether- 
lands, and  Great  Britain  wiped  out  the  Barbary 
pirates,  who  had  exacted  tribute  under  the  threat 
of  capturing  ships  and  imprisoning  their  crews.  In 
1816,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  began 
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operations  against  pirates  in  the  West  Indies  par- 
ticularly those  on  the  Cuban  coast,  and  m  1825  the 
United  States  sent  David  PORTER  to  complete  the 
task  The  last  existing  strongholds  of  piracy  were 
along  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  the  China  seas, 
whore,  to  the  present  time,  sporadic  cases  of  piracy 
occur,  though  the  power  of  the  pirates  was  broken 
after  the  Opium  War  In  the  long  history  of  piracy, 
many  famous  characters  appear  Sir  Francis 
DRAKE,  Sir  John  HAWKINS,  and  John  CAVENDISH 
were  the  most  noted  of  the  Elizabethan  buccaneers. 
Edward  MANSFIELD  and  Henry  MORGAN  followed 
in  their  wake  Other  well  known  pirates  are 
Jacques  NAU,  Jean  LAFFITE,  and  Edward  Teach 
(BLACKBBARD)  The  case  of  Captain  KIDD  is  doubt- 
ful Tho  pirate  is  a  frequent  figuio  m  literature, 
especially  in  books  written  for  bov  s  Perhaps  tho 
most  famous  fictional  pirate  is  Long  John  Silver  in 
II  L  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  James  Femmoro  Cooper  each  wrote  a 
novel  entitled  The  Pirate,  Charles  Kmgsley  wrote 
of  buccaneers  in  Westward  Ho',  and  Sir  William 
Gill>ert  ridiculed  pirate  stories  in  his  Pirates  of 
Penzance  See  G  F  Dow,  The  Pirates  of  the  New 
England  Coast  (1923).  Philip  Gosse,  The  Pirate's 
Who's  Who  (1924)  arid  The  History  of  Piracy  (1932) , 
H  A  Ormerod,  Piracy  in  the  Ancient  World  (1924), 
Owen  Rutter,  The  Pirate  Wiml  (1930),  C  B  Dris- 
<oll,  Pirates  Ahoy'  (1941) 

Piraeus  (plrC'us),  Gr  Peiraieu*  or  Piraieus  (both 
pC'raCfs'),  city  (pop  205,404),  Attica,  E  central 
Greece,  5  mi  SW  of  Athens  and  on  the  Saromc 
Gulf  It  is  the  port  of  Athens  and  the  largest  port 
of  Greece  Its  construction  was  planned  by  The- 
mistocles  and  executed  (c  450  B  C  )  by  the  archi- 
tect Hippodamus  of  Miletus  in  the  time  of  Pericles, 
who  is  also  credited  with  the  building  of  the  Long 
Walls  These  two  parallel  walls,  about  200  yd 
apart,  connected  Athens  with  Piraeus  and  enabled 
Athens  to  receive  supplies  from  its  port  during  the 
Pcloponnesian  War  The  port,  itself  strongly  forti- 
fied, consisted  of  three  harbors,  one  for  corn  ves- 
sels, one  for  merchant  ships  in  general,  and  one  for 
warships  In  404  B  C  the  Spartans  destroyed  the 
Long  Walls  to  the  accompaniment  of  flute  music, 
but  Conon  rebuilt  them  in  393  The  arsenal  (built 
347-323  B  C  )  and  fortifications  were  destroyed  by 
Sulla  in  86  B  C  ,  and  few  traces  of  the  Long  Walls 
remain  Piraeus  regained  importance  only  after 
Greece  recovered  its  independence  in  the  19th  cent 
It  was  heavily  bombed  in  the  Second  World  War 
The  modern  port  has  shipv  ards,  and  the  city  is  an 
important  trading  and  manufacturing  center 

Piram  (pl'ram),  Amorite  king  defeated  and  killed  by 
Joshua  Joshua  10  3-27 

Pirandello,  Luigi  (Iwf'je  pfranddl'lo),  1867-1936. 
Italian  dramatist  and  novelist,  b  Sicily  He  won 
the  1934  Nobel  Puzo  in  Literature  Educated  in 
Rome  and  at  the  Umv  of  Bonn,  he  was  professor 
(1897-1921)  of  Italian  literature  at  tho  Normal 
College  for  Women  in  Rome  His  first  writing  was 
in  poetry,  but  on  the  advice  of  Giovanni  Verga  he 
turned  to  short  stones  and  novels  Of  tho  novels, 
II  fu  Mattia  Pascal  (1904,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Late  Mat- 
tw.  Pascal,  1923)  achieved  wide  popularity  after  his 
reputation  as  playwright  had  boon  made  by  tho 
immediate  international  success  of  his  drama  Sei 
pereonaggi  in  cerca  d'autare  (1921,  Eng  tr  ,  Six 
Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author,  1922)  Ho  was 
theieafter  recognized  as  the  outstanding  figure  in 
contemporary  Italian  literature  Pirandello's  out- 
put includes  some  300  stones,  six  novels,  and  about 
50  plays  In  the  novels  and  play  s  he  pi  escnts  philo- 
sophical problems,  often  subtle,  such  as  the  value 
of  actuality  arid  the  unity  or  diversity  of  the  self, 
he  has  even  dramatized  aesthetic  problems  Per- 
haps his  most  prominent  characteristics  are  intel- 
lectuality and  wit  He  was  one  of  the  first  Italian 
intellectuals  to  accept  Fascism  Among  las  works 
are  three  translated  selections  of  short  stones, 
Horse  tn  the  Moon  (Eng  tr  ,  1932),  Better  Think 
Twice  about  It  (Eng  tr  ,  1935),  and  The  Medals  and 
Other  Stones  (Eng  tr  ,  1939)  His  translated  novels 
include  L'esclusa  (1901,  Eng  tr ,  The  Outcast, 
1925),  /  vccchi  e  i  gwvani  (1913,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Old 
and  the  Young,  1928),  and  Si  gira  (1915,  Eng  tr  , 
Shoot'  1926)  His  translated  plavs  include  II  pta- 
cere  dell'  onesta  (1917,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Pleasure  of 
Honesty,  1923),  Cost  e,  se  «  pare  (1917,  Eng  tr  , 
Right  You  Are  if  You  Think  So,  1922),  Enrico  IV 
(1922,  Eng  tr  ,  Henry  IV,  1922),  and  Come  tu  mi 
vuoi  (1930,  Eng  tr ,  As  You  Desire  Me,  1931), 
made  into  a  moving  pictme  starring  Greta  Garbo 
Soe  W  F  Starkie,  Luigi  Pirandello  (rev  ed  , 
1937),  Domemco  Vittoiim,  The  Drama  of  Luigi 
Pirandello  (1935) 

Piranesi,  Giovanni  Battista  (j<">van'n6  bat-tfi'sta 
pS'rana'aG),  or  Giambatttsta  Piranesi  (jarn'bilt- 
te'sta),  1720-78,  Italian  engraver  and  architect 
The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed  at  Rome, 
where  he  made  engravings  of  the  buildings  and 
monuments  of  the  ancient  and  modern  city  His 
copperplates  number  over  1,000  (many  of  them  of 
large  sue)  and  are  executed  in  a  bold,  powerful 
manner  His  architectural  designs  are  notable  for 
their  accuracy  and  grandeur.  Among  his  finest 
plates  are  the  14  celebrated  Career*  plates.  See 
study  by  A.  M.  Hind  (1022). 
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Pirate  Coast:  see  TRUCIAL  OMAN. 

Pirathon  (pl'ruth&n),  unidentified  place,  central 
Palestine,  the  native  town  of  one  of  David's  cap- 
tains and  one  of  the  judges,  Abdon  Judges 
12  13,15;  2  Sara  23  30,  1  Chron  27  14 

Pirenne,  Henri  (Ore'  p5ren'),  1862-1935,  Belgian 
historian  He  was  long  a  professor  of  medieval  and 
Belgian  history  at  the  Umv  of  Ghent  One  of  the 
leaders  of  Belgian  passive  resistance  in  the  First 
World  War,  he  was  held  (1916-18)  as  a  hostage  by 
the  Germans  In  his  History  of  Belgium  (Eng  tr  , 
7  vols  ,  1899-1932),  he  showed  how  traditional  and 
economic  forces  had  drawn  Hemings  and  Walloons 
togethci  through  the  course  of  history  Another 
important  work  in  Belgian  history  is  Belgian  De- 
mocracy Its  Early  History  (Eng  tr  ,  1915)  Ho 
was  an  authority  on  the  growth  and  persistence  of 
( ities,  and  in  Medieval  Cities  Their  Origin  and  the 
Reinoal  of  Trade  (Eng  tr  .  1925)  he  revolutionized 
the  accepted  views  Ho  laid  stress  on  Roman  in- 
fluences Other  works  arc  Economic  and  Social  His- 
tory of  Medieval  Europe  (Eng  tr  ,  1036)  and  Mo- 
hammed and  Charlemagne  (Eng  tr  ,  1939) 

Pirgos,  Greece   see  PYKC.OS 

Pirmasens  (pirmazens').  city  (1939  pop  50,401 
1946  pop  37,859),  Rhenish  Palatinate,  W  Ger- 
many It  is  a  leather-manufacturing  center  Here 
in  1793  the  allies  defeated  the  French  in  the  French 
Revolutionary  Wars 

Pirna  (pli'na),  city  (pop  37,426),  Saxony,  E  Ger- 
many, on  the  Elbe  and  SE  of  Dresden  It  has 
various  manufactures,  notably  of  rayon,  paper,  and 
glassware  and  eriamclware  There  are  sandstone 
quarries  near  by  Pirna  was  first  mentioned  in 
1233  It  has  a  16th-<entury  church  and  city  hall, 
and  it  is  overlooked  by  tho  old  Sonnonatcm  castle, 
now  an  insane  asylum 

Pisa  (pi'su),  in  ancient  Greece,  region  around  Olym- 
pia,  center  of  an  area  called  Pisatis.  The  inhabit- 
ants long  contended  with  tho  Eleans  for  the  presi- 
dency of  tho  Olympic  games  until  c  572  B  C  ,  when 
they  wore  defeated  by  the  Spartans  and  Eleans 
There  may  have  been,  a  city  Pisa,  but  all  traces 
have  been  lost 

Pisa  (ptVzu,  Ital  p5'sA).  city  (pop.  49,471),  capital 
of  Pisa  prov  ,  Tuscany,  central  Italy,  on  both 
banks  of  the  Arno  It  is  now  6  mi  from  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea,  which  once  reached  the  city  Prob- 
ably a  Greek  colony,  later  certainly  an  Etruscan 
town,  Pisa  grew  under  Roman  rule  By  the  end  of 
the  llth  cent  Pisa  had  developed  into  a  powerful 
maritime  republic ,  fighting  tho  Arabs  throughout 
the  Mediterranean  and  rivaling  Genoa  and  Venice 
With  the  acquisition  of  possessions  an-i  trading 
privileges  m  tho  Orient  during  the  Crusades,  Pisa's 
political  arid  commercial  power  grew  Rivalry 
with  Genoa  for  the  possession  of  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia caused  long  wars  until  Pisa's  naval  power  was 
crushed  bv  Genoa  at  the  battle  of  Meloria  (1284) 
As  a  Ghibellmo  center  Pisa  was  also  chronically  at 
war  with  Florence  throughout  the  13th  and  14th 
cent  Ruled  at  times  bv  t>  rants,  the  city  valiantly 
defended  its  autonomy  until  in  1406  it  fell  to  Flor- 
ence A  school  of  sc  ulpture  founded  by  Nicola  Pi- 
sano  flourished  in  Pisa  m  the  13th  and  14th  cent 
It  gave  the  city  some  of  its  great  art  treasures.  The 
university  at  Pisa,  dating  from  the  14th  cent ,  en- 
joyed a  gioat  reputation,  Galileo,  who  was  born 
here,  was  a  student  and  later  a  teacJUar  here  Be- 
fore tho  Second  World  War,  Pisa  was  a  marvel  of 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  architecture,  its  oldest 
monuments  were  built  in  the  characteristic  Pisan 
style,  a  variation  of  tho  Romanesque  The  ancient 
houses  that  lined  tho  Arno  were  heavily  damaged, 
all  but  one  of  its  bridges  were  blown  up  In  the 
camposanto  [cemetery]  tho  fine  tracery  and  frescoes 
by  Gozzoh  and  other  Tuscan  artists  of  the  14th 
and  15th  cent  were  viitually  ruined.  Besides  the 
camposanto  the  celebrated  square  of  Pisa  contains 
tho  ancient  cathedral,  which  has  a  fine  marble 
f acade  and  is  rich  in  woi  ks  of  art,  the  baptistery, 
and  the  famous  leaning  tower  (180  ft  high  and 
14  ft  out  of  the  perpendicular)  These  were  only 
slightly  damaged  Among  the  other  ancient 
churches,  only  Santa  Maria  dolla  Spma  (14th 
cent )  escaped  heavy  damage 

Pisa,  Council  of,  1409,  uncanomcal  council  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  It  was  summoned  to  end 
the  Great  SCHISM  by  members  of  the  two  colleges  of 
cardinals  of  the  rivals,  Gregory  XII  (in  Rome)  and 
Benedict  XIII  (Pedio  de  LUNA,  in  Avignon)  The 
plan  was  to  depose  both  men  claiming  to  be  pope 
and  elect  a  new  one  The  coxmcil  was  brilliant, 
having  wide  international  attendance  It  declared 
both  popes  to  be  heretical  and  schismatic  and 
therefore  not  popes,  the  cardinals  proceeded  to 
elect  Pietro  Cardinal  Philarghi  as  Alexander  V 
This  move  served  to  complicate  the  schism  with  a 
third  claimant  lather  than  to  dissolve  it  This 
council  first  gave  quasi-official  expression  to  the 
conciliar  theory,  i  e  ,  that  councils  are  supreme  in 
the  Church,  a  notion  that  became  prominent  again 
at  Constance  and  at  Basel  (see  CONSTANCE,  COUN- 
CIL OF,  and  BASEL,  COUNCIL  OF)  The  canonical 
il legality  of  the  council  rests  on  several  features, 
e  g ,  most  of  the  cardinals  involved  owed  then 
creation  to  popea  whom  they  declared  to  be  holding 
office  illegally. 
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Pia«n,  Christine  de  (krPsten'  du  peaa'),  bu  1864,  d. 
between  1429  and  1431,  French  poet,  of  Italian 
descent.  She  wrote  a  large  number  of  verse  ro- 
mances, works  In  prose,  and  h  ric  poems  Her  lyric 
poems  are  especially  esteemed  She  was  a  woman 
of  remarkable  character  and  virtue  and  one  of  the 
first  since  antiquity  to  earn  her  hv«i«  and  support 
her  family  by  writing  Her  writings  t»  oualated  mto 
English  include  Le  Lure  dufaia  d'armes  tt  de  ckeva- 
lenc,  first  translated  and  printed  by  Caxton  as 
The  Book  of  FayUes  of  Armet  and  of  Chivalry  (re- 
edition,  1932),  and  Le  Liere  du  due  de*  vraia  amans 
(Eng.  tr .  The  Hook  of  the  Duke  of  True  Lovers, 
1908).  See  Alice  Kemp  Welch,  Of  Six  Medieval 
Women  (1913) 

Piuuullo  (pezaneTlS), ,-  1396-1455  \  Italian  medal- 
ist, painter,  and  draughtsman  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance He  was  also  called  Vr it  tore  Pisano,  but  hi* 
real  name  was  Antonio  Fisano  Little  is  known  of  hiN 
life  and  artistic  training,  but  his  art  shows  the  influ- 
ence of  Gentile  da  Fabi  lano,  whom  he  assisted  in 
the  ducal  palace  in  Venice  Pisaiiello  enjoved  great 
celebrity  as  a  painter  of  frescoes,  portraits,  birds, 
and  animals  and  wielded  an  important  influence  on 
Venetian  art  He  was  emplov  ed  by  prim  eg  through- 
out Italy,  for  whom  he  painted  portraits  and  dec- 
orations for  palaces  and  modeled  medals  He  paint- 
ed frescoes  ui  the  Later  an,  Rome,  in  the  SaJa  del 
Gran  Consigho,  Venice,  in  tlie  Caatello,  Pa  via,  and 
in  Florence  and  Verona  All  have  perished  except 
The  Annunciation  m  the  Chuich  of  Ban  Fermo 
Maggiore  at  Verona  and  St  George  Mounting  His 
Horse  in  the  Pellegrini  Chapel,  Church  of  Sant' 
Anastaaia,  Verona  Among  Pisanello's  noble  pa- 
trons were  the  E&te  family,  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
and  Alfonso  V  of  Aragon  and  Naples.  His  very 
rare  paintings  are  highly  prized  His  surviving 
easel  paintings  are  The  Miraculous  Stag  Appearing 
to  St  Eustace  /National  Gall  ,  London) ,  portrait  of 
a  princess  of  the  Este  family  (Louvre),  portrait  of 
LionolJo  d'Eete  (Bergamo) ,  and  Portrait  of  a  Lady 
(National  Gall  of  Art,  Washington,  DC)  It  is  as 
a  medalist,  however,  that  Pisanello  is  chiefly 
known  todav  His  medals  arc  of  the  highest  artistic 
merit  and  greatly  valued  as  historic  memorials  of 
the  Renaissance  Among  the  host  known  are  those 
of  Lwnollo  d'K»te,  Framcwo  Sforza.  Alfonso  V, 
and  Sigismondo  Malatesta  (all  British  Mus  )  and 
Vittonno  da  Feltre  The  Louvre  has  a  number  of 
his  admirable  nature  and  animal  drawings  See  his 
Drawings  (selected  by  Q  F  Hill,  with  an  introduc- 
tion, 1929) 

Pigano,  Andrea  (amlrVa  pfxa'no),  c  1270-c  1348, 
Italian  sculptor,  also  called  Andrea  da  Pontedera 
He  l«  considered  the  founder  of  the  Florentine 
tiohool  of  sculpture  He  is  said  to  have  received  his 
early  training  under  Giovanni  PISANO  and  to  have 
worked  m  Venice  before  going  to  Florence,  where 
he  made  the  first  bionzo  doors  for  the  baptistcrv 
(finished  1336)  Of  the  28  panels,  20  relate  the  life 
of  John  the  Baptist  and  eight  present  the  cardinal 
and  theological  virtues  The  groups  and  figures  are 
finely  composed  in  a  st>le  well  suited  to  relief 
modeling  Through  Andrea,  Italian  sculpture 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  architect  and  paint- 
er, GIOTTO,  whom  he  SIK  <  ceded  as  head  of  the  work 
on  the  cathedral  and  the  campanile  at  Florence 
To  Andrea  are  ascribed  a  number  of  the  panels  in 
relief  on  the  campanile  (Giotto's  Tower),  executed 
perhaps  from  designs  bv  Giotto  himself,  although 
that  is  questioned  Andrea  spent  his  last  year  in 
Orvicto,  directing  work  on  the  facade  of  the  cathe- 
dral there 

Pisano,  Nicola  (neko'la),  1>  «  1220,  d  between  1278 
and  1287,  Italian  sculptor  and  architect,  supposed 
to  have  come  from  Apulia  The  period  of  his  great- 
est productivity  was  from  1200  to  1278  He  was 
the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  sculpture  m  Italy 
A  stalled  carver,  he  studied  the  sculptures  on  an- 
tique sarcophagi  and  also  studied  natural  forms 
He  was  already  famous  as  an  architect  when  he 
made  his  first  great  work  of  sculpture,  the  marble 
pulpit  for  the  baptistery  m  Pisa,  completed  in  1259 
or  1260  It  was  hexagonal,  with  panels  m  high 
relief,  and  was  supported  on  columns,  three  of 
which  rested  on  carved  lions  From  1265  to  1269 
he  worked  on  a  pulpit  for  the  cathedral  at  Siena,  on 
which  he  was  assisted  by  his  son  Giovanni  and 
other  pupils  This  was  octagonal  and  larger,  with 
more  decorations  than  the  pulpit  at  Pisa  He  de- 
signed the  great  fountain  for  Perugia  and  probably 
made  24  statuettes  for  it  The  woik  was  com- 
pleted by  Giovanni  in  1278  Other  sculptures  of 
Nicola  are  on  the  cathedral  at  Lucca  He  was  the 
first  great  Italian  sculptor  In  his  art  the  classic 
arid  Gothic  elements  are  harmoniously  combined 
See  study  by  C  H  Cnchton  and  E  R  Crichton 
(1938)  His  son,  Giovanni  Pisano  (jovan'ng),  b 
c  1246,  d  after  1314.  was  also  an  architect  and 
sculptor  Besides  assisting  his  father  in  work  on 
the  pulpit  for  the  cathedral  at  Siena  and  on  the 
fountain  at  Perugia,  he  independently  executed  a 
pulpit  (1298-1301)  for  Sant,'  Andrea,  Pistoia,  his 
masterpiece,  and  a  pulpit  (1302-10)  for  the  cathe- 
dral at  Pisa.  The  last  was  destroyed  by  fire  m  1595, 
but  f  i  agments  are  preserved  He  did  some  interest- 
Wig  Madonnas  and  in  1312  was  commissioned  to 
make  the  tomb  of  Margaret,  wife  of  Emperor  Henry 
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VII.  Fra«m*ntsoMt  are  still  in  Genoa.  An  archi- 
tect, Giovanni  was  m  charge  of  important  works  in 
Pwa  and  Bieua  The  beautiful  cloisters  of  the 
oamposanto,  Pitta,  and  the  facade  of  the  cathedral 
at  Siena  are  masterpieces  of  his  designing. 
PiMno,  Vittore.  see  PISACTELLO. 
Piscataquft  (pfaka'ttikwu.-fcwS),  name  of  the  Salm- 
on Falls  River  from  E  of  Dover,  N  H.,  to  Ports- 
mouth Harbor,  forming  part  of  the  N.H  -Maine 
border.  Navigable,  it  was  important  in  colonial 
historv 

Pisces  (pt'sflz)  (Latin, -fishes],  in  astronomy,  a  zo- 
diacal constellation  lying  directly  south  of  An- 
dromeda It  is  described  as  two  fishes  with  one  end 
of  a  long  rope  tied  to  the  tail  of  each  The  brightest 
star  (Alpha  Picium)  is  a  close  double.  Although 
Pisces  is  the  12th  sign  of  the  zodiac-,  the  vernal 
equinox  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the  astro- 
nomical year  is  now  located  in  this  constellation 
Because  of  the  precession  of  the  equuioxes,  the 
vernal  equinox  has  moved  westward  from  the  con- 
stellation Aries  (where  it  was  located  ages  ago)  into 
Pisces 

Pisco  (p6'sk6),  city  (pop  U.609),  SW  Peru,  on  the 
Pacific  Place  serves  as  the  port  for  ICA  and  other 
near-bv  oases  en  the  desert  coast,  but  it  is  cele- 
brated chiefly  as  the  home  of  the  brandy  to  which 
it  lias  given  its  name. 
pis6  de  terre  see  RAMMBXD  HABTU. 
Pisek,  Cae<h  Pisek  (pf'sSk),  city  (pop  16,858),  8 
Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia,  on  the  Otava  river.  It 
has  several  Gothic  and  baroque  buildings  There 
are  tobacco,  paper,  and  fur  industries 
Pisemsky,  Aleksey  FeofiLafctovich  (nlylksyft'  fa"- 
ufflak'tuvuh  pe'syhnske),  1820-81,  Russian  novel- 
ist and  playwright.  A  realistic  writer  111  the  tradi- 
tion of  Gogol,  he  is  known  for  his  novels  of  country 
life  prior  to  the  emancipation  In  these  he  displays 
sympathy  toward  the  peasant  Of  hw  novels,  A 
Thousand  Xoulo  (1858)  is  outstanding,  and  of  his 
plays,  A  Bitter  Fait  (I860,  Eng  tr  ,  1933) 
Pisgah  (pfz'gu),  mountain  ridge,  Jordan,  just  E  of 
the  N  Dead  Sea  and  of  the  B  Jordan  valley  Its 
summit  was  called  Mt  Nebo  Num  21.20,  23  14, 
Deut  3  27  See  also  ASHDOTH-PISCMH 
Pishpek,  Kirghiz  S8R  .see  FRUNZE. 
Pisidia  (plsl'dfiu,  pl~),  ancient  country  of  S  Asia 
Minor.  S  of  Phrvgia  and  N  of  Cilicia  and  Pam- 
phyha  It  was  a  mountainous  country,  traversed 
by  the  Taurus,  in  whose  fastnesses  its  warlike 
tribes  maintained  their  independence  until  the 
countrv  became  a  Roman  province 
Pisistratus  (plsls'trutus),  1 605-527  BC,  Greek 
statesman,  tvrant  of  Athens  His  power  was 
founded  on  the  cohesion  of  the  rural  citizens,  whom 
he  consolidated  with  farseemg  land  laws  His  coup 
d'6tat  (<  660  B  C  )  was  probably  not  unpopular 
His  rivals,  the  ALCMAEONIDAE  and  the  aristocracy, 
managed  to  exile  him  twice,  but  m  his  last  vears  he 
established  himself  sufficiently  to  leave  Athens  in 
the  hands  of  his  sons,  HIPPIAS  and  HIPPAKCHUS 
His  foreign  policy  was  to  make  Athens  as  great  as 
Sparta  by  gaming  Ionian  leadership  He  first  won 
Salamis  for  Athens  and  established  Attic  hegemony 
in  the  Dardanelles  He  did  much  to  enhance  Athe- 
nian cultural  prestige,  thus  he  established  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  Panathenaea  and  beautified  the 
(it>  He  had  an  official  toxt  of  Homer  written 
down,  probably  the  first.  His  name  also  appears 
as  Peisihtratus 

Piso  (pi'so),  distinguished  family  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man gens  Calpurnia  One  of  the  best-known  mem- 
bers was  Lucius  Ctlpurmus  Pi  BO  Caesoninus  (se*- 
aonl'nus) ,  d  after  43  B  C  ,  f ather-m-law  of  Julius 
Caesar  Piso,  as  consul  (58  B  C  ),  aided  in  the 
banishment  of  Cicero  Macedonia  was  his  prcx  on- 
sular  province  (57  B  C  ,  56  B  C  ),  and  Cicero 
attacked  him  ui  the  senate  for  extortion,  espe«  uvlly 
in  the  orations  De  provinciis  consularibus  and  In 
Piaonem  In  50  B  C  Piso  was  censor  Although 
he  accompanied  Pompev  in  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  (49  BC)  he  later  was  friendly  with 
Caesar  Caius  Calpurnius  Pico,  d  A  D  65,  was 
a  prominent  patron  of  literature  He  led  a  con- 
spiracy against  Nero,  but  it  was  discovered,  and 
Piso  killed  him»elf 

Picon  (pl'sun),  river  of  Eden    Gen  2  11 
Ptspah  (pl'spu)   [Heb  .-expansion],  son  of  Jether. 

IChron   738. 

PiiMrro,  Camille  (kame'yu  p&saro').  1830-1903, 
Freru  h  impressionist  painter,  b  St  Thomas,  Vir- 
gin Islands,  son  of  a  Frenchman  and  a  creole 
mother  He  was  educated  in  Paris  but  did  not 
begin  his  art  study  there  until  1855,  when  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  Corot  and  the  Barbuon 
school  Later  he  allied  himself  with  Monet,  Sisley, 
Renoir,  and  others  ui  the  impi  essionist  movement 
Most  of  his  life  was  passed  in  financial  straits,  and 
his  work  became  popular  only  c.1890  Pissarro  is 
famous  for  his  light  effects  achieved  through  the 
use  of  broken  color.  He  painted  chiefly  scenes  of 
every  day  life  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  London,  and 
Le  Havre  He  is  represented  in  leading  collections 
of  French  impressionist  painting  m  Europe  and 
America  His  Bother  m  the  Woods  is  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum 

pistachio  (pteta'shes.  pfeta'ahM,  pf stash'),  tree  or 
shrub  of  the  genus  Pistocia.  The  species  which 


yields  the  pistachio  out  of  commerce  is  Pteocta 
vera,  native  to  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Palestine  It 
is  now  cultivated  on  a  small  scale  in  parts  of  the 
SW  United  States  and  ki  many  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  Europe  And  Asia;  the  trade  supply  corns*  largely 
from  Persia,  Syria,  Afghanistan,  Italy,  and  Sicklv 
The  tree  grows  usually  to  about  20  or  a©  ft.  *n 
height.  Staminate  and  pistillate  flowwns  are  borne 
on  separate  trees;  the  fruit  is  botanieadly  a  dry 
drupe  with  a  greenish  seed  known  as  the  pistachio 
nut  The  nut  ia  eaten  salted  and  is  used  in  making 
confections  In  Syria  and  some  other  countries  it 
is  more  widely  used  and  is  traditional  at  weddings 
And  on  other  occasions  A  flavoring  oil  is  derived 
from  the  nuts.  Related  species  include  the  TERE- 
BINTH or  turpentine  tree,  the  Chinese  pistachio, 
P  chinensis,  grown  in  Florida  and  California  both 
for  ornament  and  as  grafting  stock  for  P  vera,  and 
a  small  evergreen  species  (P  lentiscus)  of  Mediter- 
ranean regions,  a  source  of  both  mastic  and  oil 
much  used  in  Arabia  and  Turkey 
Pistoia  (pestd'ya),  city  (pop  29,632),  capital  of  PIB- 
toia  prov  ,  Tuscany,  central  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines  and  N  W  of  Florence  It  is  the  center  of 
a  region  producing  grapes  and  fruit  and  has  canner- 
ies and  textile  industries  Catiline  was  killed  in 
battle  near  here  in  62  B  C.  The  city  rose  to  prom- 
inence as  a  free  commune  in  the  12th  and  13th  cent 
and  made  important  contributions  to  architecture 
and  sculpture  Hampered  by  wars  and  factional 
stnfe  between  the  Blacks  and  the  Whites  (these 
factions  were  transferred  from  Pistoia  to  Florence), 
it  fell  under  the  hegemony  of  Florence  in  the  14th 
cent  The  city  is  rich  in  works  of  art,  notably  a  fine 
marble  cathedral,  the  churches  of  Sant'  Andrea 
(with  a  Pisano  pulpit)  and  San  Paolo ,  a  baptistery , 
the  town  hall,  the  Palazzo  Pretorio;  and  the  Ospo- 
dale  del  Ceppo,  with  a  fine  fne*e  bv  Giovanni  dell  a 
Robbia  Pistols,  first  manufactured  here  in  the 
16th  cent ,  take  their  name  from  Pwtoia 
pistol,  small  FIREARM,  designed  for  use  with  one 
hand.  It  was  first  manufactured  (c  1540)  b\  Ca- 
millo  Vettelh  in  Piatoia,  Italy  (whuh  gives  the 
pistol  its  name)  The  early  weapons,  such  as  the 
"dags"  carried  by  English  cavalrymen  m  the  da\s 
of  Henry  VIII,  had  short  barrels  and  heavy  buttn 
and  were  very  clumsy  Improvements  were,  how- 
over,  made  rapidly  until  the  19th  cent  The  in- 
vention of  the  RKVOLVKR  (c  1835)  made  the  old 
type  of  pistol  obsolete  The  revolver  was  in  turn 
almost  superseded  in  the  20th  (ent  by  the  auto- 
matic pistol,  which  carries  more  ammunition,  has 
greater  power,  and  is  more  accurate  The  ammu- 
nition of  a  revolver  is  placed  m  a  revolving  drum, 
that  of  the  automatic  is  in  a  clip  inside  the  stot  k 
Weapons  similar  to  automatic  pistols  but  mu<  h 
larger  were  developed  in  the  Second  World  War 
Piston,  Walter,  1894-,  American  t  omposor,  b  Rock- 
land,  Maine,  «rad  Flarvard,  1924.  and  studied  m 
Pans  with  Nadia  Boulanger  He  joined  the  faculty 
of  Harvard  in  1926,  becoming  professor  of  music  m 
1944  As  a  composer  he  is  a  neoclassiust,  using  the 
traditional  forms  of  absolute  music  with  a  sure 
technique  and  an  intellectual,  dissonant  style  His 
compositions,  m  which  he  avoids  an>  programmatic 
suggestion,  include  throe  symphonies  (1938,  1944, 
1948),  his  Suitf  for  OrihtJitra  (1930),  a  concertino 
(1937)  for  piano  and  oichestra,  a  violin  concerto 
(1940),  a  toccata  (1948)  for  orchestra,  and  chamber 
music  for  vanous  instrumental  combinations  He 
is  the  author  of  three  textbooks— Principles  of 
Harmonic  Artalyxis  (1933).  Harmony  (1941,  rev 
ed.,  1948),  and  Counterpoint  (1947) 
Pitcairn,  John  (pit'karu),  1722-75,  British  roval  ma- 
rine officer  m  the  American  Revolution  Major 
Pitcairn  commanded  the  British  troops  at  Lexing- 
ton (see  LEXINGTON  AND  CONCORD,  BATTLES  OF)  on 
April  19,  1776,  but  whether  he  ordered  his  men  to 
fire  on  the  colonial  militia  or  was  forced  to  return 
their  fire  is  a  historical  problem  He  was  later 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  Pitcairn  Island 
is  named  for  his  son  Robert  Pitcairn  (c  1747- 
c  1770) ,  who  as  a  midshipman  under  Philip  Carteret 
first  sighted  it  on  July  2,  1767 
Pitcairn,  industrial  borough  (pop  6,310),  SW  Pa., 
ESE  of  Pittsburgh,  laid  out  c  1890,  me  1891  It 
has  coal  mines,  railroad  repair  shops,  and  a  brickr 
yard 

Pitcairn  Island,  vole  anic  island  (2  sq  mi  ,  pop  126), 
S  Pacific,  c  3,776  mi  SE  of  Hawau.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1767  by  Philip  Carteret,  British  admiral 
The  natives  are  descendants  of  mutineers  of  the 
BOUNTY  and  the  Tahitian  women  brought  with 
them  in  1790  In  1808  the  colony  was  discovered  by 
Americans,  who  found  John  Adams  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  the  crew  Overpopulation  caused  the  re- 
moval (1856)  of  the  inhabitants  to  NORFOLK 
ISLAND,  but  many  returned  to  Pitcairn,  which  lit 
the  smaller  of  the  two  colonies.  In  1898  the  island 
was  placed  under  the  Western  Pacific  High  Com- 
mission at  Suva,  Fiji  The  Pitcairn  Island  dist 
includes  Henderson,  Ducie,  and  Oeno  islands,  an- 
nexed in  1 902  These  small  uninhabited  atolls  have 
lagoons  potentially  valuable  as  seaplane  bases.  See 
H  L.  Shapiro,  The  Heritage  of  the  Bounty  (1086) 
pitch,  in  music,  the  position  of  A  tone  in  the  musical 
scale,  today  designated  by  a  latter  name  and  deter- 
mined by  the  frequency  of  vibration  of  the  source 
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of  the  tone.  Pitch  ifl  an  attribute  of  every  musical 
tone,  and  the  first  harmonic  of  any  tone  is  per- 
ceived as  lie  pitch.  The  first  successful  attempt  to 
standardize  pitch  was  made  in  1858,  when  a  com- 
mission of  musicians  and  scientists  appointed  by 
the  French  government  settled  upon  an  A  of  436 
cycles  per  second,  this  standard  was  adopted  by  an 
international  conference  at  Vienna  in  1889  In  the 
United  States,  however,  the  prevailing  standard  is 
an  A  of  440  cycles  per  second.  Before  tho  middle 
of  the  19th  cent ,  pitch  varied  according  to  time, 
place,  and  medium  of  musical  performance,  and  the 
only  generalisation  possible  is  that  since  the  classi- 
cal period  the  trend  has  been  gradually  upward, 
even  m  the  20th  cent  there  have  been  orchestras 
and  other  groups  which  have  tuned  to  an  A  higher 
than  440  The  relative  pitch  of  a  tone  is  an  expres- 
sion of  its  pitch  m  relation  to  the  pitch  of  some  other 
tone  taken  as  a  standard,  in  contrast  to  ABSOLUTE 
PITCH. 

pitch:  see  TAR  AND  PITCH. 

pitchblende  (ploh'blgnd*).  dark,  lustrous,  amor- 
phous mineral,  a  source  of  radium  and  uranium 
Largely  natural  uranium  oxide,  it  has  variable 
quantities  of  lead,  calcium,  iron,  copper,  and  bis- 
muth It  is  massive  in  form,  frequently  with  a 
lx)trvoidal  or  grape-cluster  appearance,  and  has  a 
variable  but  higji  specific  gravity  Pitchblende  in 
greenish,  brownish,  or  black  in  color,  with  a  pitchy 
to  submetallic  luster.  The  uranium  vield  is  from 
50  to  80  percent  Uranmite,  a  closely  related  ore 
richer  in  uranium,  commonly  crystallizes  in  the 
octahedral  system  It  yields  05  to  80  percent 
uranium  and  has  a  specific  gravity  somewhat  high- 
er than  that  of  pitchblende  The  color  range  is 
from  deep  black  through  brown  to  yellow  Both 
varieties  of  the  ore  occur  as  pnmar>  constituents 
of  quartz  and  with  other  metals  Thov  supply  (m 
addition  to  uranium)  radium,  polonium,  and  plu- 
toaium  Although  the  ores  ouur  in  small  quan- 
tities throughout  the  world,  the  Great  Lakes  region 
of  Canada,  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  Czechoslovakia 
are  major  sources 

Pitcher,  Molly,  c  1754-1832,  Ameiuan  Revolution- 
ary heroine,  whose  real  name  was  Mary  Ludwig 
Hays  or  Heis,  b  near  Trenton,  N  J  As  the  wife  of 
John  Hays  or  Heis.  sho  carried  watei  for  her  hus- 
band and  other  soldiers  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth 
(1778)  and  earned  her  sobnquet  The  legend  that 
she  manned  her  husband's  gun  is  apocryphal  and 
pOHBibly  rose  from  confusion  with  Margaret  COR- 
BIN  After  Hays's  death,  fine  married  Gooige 
McCauley,  and  in  1822  she  was  pensioned  b> 
Pennsylvania  See  W  8  Strvker,  The  Battle  of 
Monmouth  (1927) 

pitcher  plant,  any  of  several  carnivorous  or  insectiv- 
orous plants,  the  leaves  of  which  are  adapted  for 
trapping  insects  Each  leaf  founs  a  "pitchei,"  a 
somewhat  trumpet-shaped  enclosure,  usually  con- 
taining some  liquid  An  insect  which  enters  is  pre- 
vented from  retreating  by  deflexed  bustles  and 
ultimately  is  drowned  in  the  fluid  Certain  pitcher 
plants  are  said  to  digest  the  insects,  although  this 
has  been  questioned  by  some  scientists  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  the  plantH  absorb  the  nitroge- 
nous material  from  the  soil  after  tho  leaves  and 
entrapped  insects  have  dropped  to  the  ground  and 
dec  ayed  The  best-known  pit<  her  plants  of  North 
America  belong  to  the  genus  Sarrncenia  Tho  com- 
mon pitcher  plant  or  sidesaddle  flower.  Sarracenta 
purpurea,  is  found  in  bogs  from  Labrador  to  Florida 
and  Iowa  and  has  long-stalked  flowers  of  purple, 
red,  or,  rarely,  yellow  This  plant  has  been  used 
medicinally  by  both  Indian  and  white  man  Orien- 
tal pitcher  plants  of  the  genus  Nepenthes  are 
cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  the  curious  leaves  in 
which  the  midrib  is  prolonged  into  a  long  tendiil 
beat  ing  at  the  end  a  pitcher  The  California 
pitcher  plant  (Darlingtonia,  or  (^hryaamphora,  call- 
formca)  is  native  to  the  West  Coast  and  resembles 
Sarracenia  The  Australian  pitcher  plant  (Cepha- 
lotut  foUiculans)  produces  a  low  losette  of  leaves 
some  of  which  are  slipper  shaped  Other  insectiv- 
orous plants  include  the  BLADDERS  ORT,  VKNUB'S- 
FLYTRAP,  sundew,  and  butterwort 

Pitch  Ltke   see  TRINIDAD  AND  ToB\ao 

pitch  pipe,  in  music,  small  pipe  used  to  establish  a 
certain  PITCH  and  having  either  a  constant  note  or 
a  gauged  slide  In  1946  there  was  developed  in  the 
United  States  an  electronic  device  for  producing 
constant  pitch,  this  device  is  now  used  frequently 
for  orchestral  tuning 

Pite,  Wilhtm  Alfred,  I860-,  English  architect  He 
is  best  known  for  his  important  series  of  hospitals, 
' 


notably  King's  College  Hospital  (Denmark  Hill, 
London),  and  numerous  churches  and  private 
houses  He  is  a  fellow  of  tho  Royal  Institute  of 


British  Architects 
pith  or  medulla  (mldu'lu),  core  of  the  stem  of  both 
herbaceous  and  woody  dicotyledonous  plants.  Pith 
is  composed  of  relatively  large  cells  loosely  fitted 
together,  and  it  is  chiefly  a  region  of  food  storage. 
As  the  sterna  grow  older  the  pith  usually  dries  out, 
and  in  some  it  disintegrates  and  the  stems  become 
hollow.  In  trees  the  pith  becomes  much  reduced  as 
the  woody  tissue  grows  In  the  Orient,  rice  paper 
has  been  made  frotn  the  pith  of  shrubs,  e.g.,  r«tra~ 
jwnox  fxtjwtfchtm  (or  Fatvia  papyrifera)  and 
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Edgewtrthfa  getrdneri  The  pith  of  certain  rushes 
is  used  for  wicks  of  candles  Pith  is  used  m  bio- 
logical work  for  holding  the  tissue  when  cutting 
sections  of  it  by  hand. 

Pithecanthropus  erectua :  see  MAN,  PRIMITIVE. 

Pithoffl  (pl'thSm),  ancient  store  uty  of  Egypt,  built 
by  the  Israelites,  12  mi  8W  of  Ismaiha  Ruins  in- 
clude statues  of  Ramses  II  and  other  kings  up  to 
the  Ptolemies  See  Ex  1  11 

Pithon  (pl'thSn),  descendant  of  Saul  1  Chron 
836,  941 

Pitman,  Sir  Isaac,  1813-97,  English  phonographer. 
In  Stenographic  Soundhand  (1837)  he  set  forth  a 
shorthand  system  based  on  phonetic  rather  than 
orthographic  principles,  this  became  one  of  the 
most-used  systems  m  tho  world  Through  his  own 
publishing  house  he  published  many  manuals, 
journals,  and  books  about  shorthand  iSee  biog- 
raphy by  Alfred  Baker  ( 1908)  The  Pitman  system 
was  introduced  to  the  United  States  through  Ste- 
phen F  Andrews  and  Sir  Isaac's  brother,  Benn 
Pitman,  1822-1910,  who  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1852  and  established  at  Cincinnati  tho 
Phonographic  Institute  to  teach  and  publish  works 
on  shorthand  He  taught  wood  carving  at  the 
Cincinnati  Art  Academy,  invented  (1855)  an  elec- 
trochemical process  of  relief  engraving,  and  wrote 
a  biography  of  huj  brother  (1902) 

Pitman,  borough  (pop  5,507),  8W  N  J  ,  8  of  Cam- 
den  near  Glassboro,  settled  1871  as  a  place  for 
Methodist  camp  meetings,  me  1905 

Pit  River  Indians,  group  of  North  American  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Shastan  linguistic  stock,  also  c  ailed  the 
Palaihmhan  In  the  19th  <ont  they  occupied  the 
Pit  river  region  in  NE  California  Pit  river  derived 
its  name  from  the  many  game  pitfalls  which  these 
Indians  constructed  along  the  river  They  lived 
in  bark  or  brush  dwellings  or  in  semisubterranean 
houses  resembling  sweat  houses  Polygamy  was 

Kractned,  and  women  held  a  low  position  Re- 
gious  ceremonies  were  not  prominent,  but  they 
had  an  elaborate  creation  myth  Today  there  are 
some  400  living  on  reservations  in  California  and 
in  Oregon 

Pitt,  William  (1708-78)  see  CHATHAM,  WILLIAM 
PITT,  1st  KARL  OF 

Pitt,  William,  1759-1806,  English  statesman,  second 
son  of  William  Pitt,  1st  earl  of  Chatham  Ho 
entered  Parliament  in  1781  and  in  1782  at  the  age 
of  23  became  c  ham  ellor  of  the  exchequer  under  the 
carl  of  Shelburno  At  the  fall  of  the  Portland 
cabinet,  dominated  by  Charles  James  Fox  and 
Lord  North,  Pitt,  was  made  (1783)  prime  minister 
by  George  III  He  met  strong  opposition  m  Parlia- 
ment, where  the  king's  interference  was  resented 
The  long-postponed  general  election  held  in  1784 
gave  him  a  parliamentary  majority  over  the  Whigs 
and  established  the  custom  of  "appealing  to  the 
country" — i  e  ,  holding  a  general  election  1'itt  was 
a  liberal  Tory,  and  his  policies  included  reduced 
expenditures,  new  taxes  to  cut  the  national  debt, 
and  commercial  treaties  with  France,  all  in  accoid- 
ance  with  the  theories  of  Adam  Smith,  and  also 
parliamentary  reform  In  colonial  affairs  he  backed 
an  important  revision  of  Indian  government 
through  the  East  India  Company  and  a  hill  (1791) 
establishing  a  Canadian  government  whic  h  gave  a 
degree  of  freedom  to  French  Canada  HIH  popu- 
larity increased  steadib ,  and  when  the  mental  ill- 
ness of  the  king  became  apparent,  Pitt's  control  of 
government  was  supreme  His  liberal  policies  were, 
however,  doomed  by  the  French  Revolutionary 
Wars  and  the  Napoleonic  Wars  Pitt's  fiist  desires 
in  1789  were  for  peace  and  neutrality,  and  when 
Frame  finally  declared  war  on  England  (1793),  he 
failed  to  foresee  either  the  length  or  the  seriousness 
of  the  struggle  Fearing  revolutionary  activities  m 
England,  he  instituted  such  repressive  measures  as 
the  suspension  (1794)  of  habeas  corpus  In  the 
conduct  of  the  war  Pitt's  financial  support  of  Eng- 
land's fillies  brought  a  monetary  crisis  in  England 
His  three  military  coalitions  against  Franco  (1793, 
1798,  1805)  were  as  unsuccessful  on  land  as  the 
British  naw  was  victorious  at  sea  Rebellion  in 
Ireland  hampered  the  war  effort  and  convinced 
Pitt  that  the  solution  to  the  Iriah  problem  lay  in 
parliamentary  union  of  Ireland  with  England,  plus 
Catholic  Emancipation  so  that  Roman  Catholics 
could  hold  office  By  wholesale  bribery  union  was 
achieved  (1800),  but  when  the  king  refused  CATH- 
OLIC EMANCIP  \TION,  Pitt  resigned  (1801)  He  was 
recalled  as  prime  minister  (1804)  to  rope!  an  inva- 
sion by  Napoleon  whieh  never  materialised,  but 
the  news  of  tho  defeat  of  England  and  her  allies  at 
Austerlits  proved  to  be  his  death  blow  See  biogra- 
phies by  Lord  Rosebery  (1892)  and  J  H  Rose 
(1923) ,  D  G  Barnes,  George  ///  and  WiUiam  Pitt, 
1788-1806  (1939) 

Pitt,  Fort:  see  DCQUBSNB,  FORT,  and  PITTSBURGH 

Pittacus  (pl'tukiu).  c  650-c  679  B  C  ,  Greek  states- 
man, poet,  and  military  leader  He  helped  to  over- 
throw the  tyrant  of  Mytilene  ui  Lesbos  and  became 
the  lawgiver  there,  ruling  for  10  years  He  pre- 
vented the  nobles  in  exile  (among  them  ALCAECTS) 
from  returning  and  left  the  city  established  in  re- 
publicanism Little  is  known  of  his  elegiac  poetry. 
He  u  listed  a«  one  of  the  SEVEN  WISE  MEN  OF 
GRBECE. 
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Pitt  laland,  Gilbert  Islands  see  MAXW. 

Pittaburg  (plts'bfirg).  1  Industrial  eity  (pop  9,620 
W  Calif ,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sacramento  and  th 
San  Joaquin  rivers  and  NE  of  Oakland;  laid  ov 
1849,  inc.  1903  Steel,  canned  fish  and  fruit 
chemicals,  asbestos,  and  rubber  goods  are  amon 
the  city's  varied  products  2  City  (pop  17,571 
SE  Kansas,  near  the  Mo  line,  founded  1872  as 
mining  town,  inc  1880  It  is  a  manufacturing  an 
mining  center  near  largo  coal  deposits.  A  stat 
teachers  college  is  here  Near  by  is  a  state  qua 
hatchery  3  City  (pop  2,916),  co  seat  of  Camp  co 
E  Texas,  SW  of  Texarkana,  settled  1854  It  proi 
esses  black-eyed  peas  and  sweet  potatoes  and  th 
pine  from  the  surrounding  woods  Indian  artifact 
and  skeletons  were  excavated  near  by 

Pittsburgh  (ptts'burg),  city  (pop.  671,559),  co  set 
of  Allegheny  co  ,  SW  Pa  ,  at  the  confluence  of  th 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers  which  form  tfc 
Ohio  here  It  is  a  port  of  entry.  The  Indian  tow 
of  Shannopm,  on  the  site  of  the  present -caty,  wasi 
the  last  half  of  the  17th  cent  »  fur-trading  ppi 
with  many  Indian  canoe  routes  and  trails.  Tf 
land  was  contested  by  the  French  and  the  Englisl 
Fort  Duquesne  (see  DOQUBSNB,  FORT),  built  h 
the  French  in  tho  middle  of  the  18th  cent ,  later  fe 
to  the  English  and  became  Fott  Pitt  The  vtUa« 
surrounding  the  fort  was  settled  in  1776;  it  wi 
incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1794  arid  became 
city  m  1816  The  modern  "Steel  City,"  or  "Smok 
Citv ,"  is  at  the  junction  of  east-west  transportatio 
arteries  and  has  access  to  immense  reserves  of  |ra 
materials  It  draws  on  a  large  labor  supply  Th 
cit\  has  become  a  primary  industrial  center  of  th 
nation  Iron  and  steel  products  are  the  foremen 
manufactures  of  Pittsburgh,  but  it  is  also  know 
for  glass,  coke,  canned  goods,  electrical  supplie 
and  aluminum  and  for  its  meat-packing  industry 
The  citv,  built  on  a  dissected  plateau,  has  a  fin 
park  system,  of  which  Schenley  is  the  prmcipi 
unit  Pittsburgh  is  the  seat  of  the  CARNEGIB  h 
STITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  the  Umv  of  Pittsburgl 
the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Duquesil 
Umv  (Catholic,  coeducational;  1878).  and  an  ea 
penmen tal  station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Th 
Carnegie  Museum,  the  Muaic  Hall,  and  the  Cai 
negie  Library  (a  pioneer  in  methods,  with  a  librar 
school  and  extensive  collections)  are  well  knowi 
The  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra  is  noted.  Th 
seminaries  include  Pittsburgh-Xema,  Reforme 
Presbyteiian,  and  Western  Theological  Th 
blockhouse  of  the  old  fort  (1764)  is  still  here  I 
March,  1936,  the  city  suffered  the  moat  dwaetron 
flood  of  its  history  when  the  Allegheny  and  th 
Monongahela  rose  4b  ft  ,  inundating  much  of  th 
business  and  industrial  district,  paralyzing  the  «tj 
and  taking  45  lives  There  was  a  flood  of  lesw 
extent  (34  ft )  in  Jan  ,  1937  See  Leland  D  Bale 
win,  Pittsburgh  the  tttory  of  a  City  (1937). 

Pittsburgh,  University  of,  at  Pittsburgh ,  nonsectai 
lan,  private,  coeducational,  chartered  and  opene 
as  an  academy  1787,  called  Western  Umv  of  Penn 
Mlvaiua  1819-1908  It  includes  a  college  an 
schools  of  business  administration,  dentistry,  edi 
cation,  engineering,  law,  medicine,  mines,  numnj 
pharmacy,  public  health,  and  social  work  Thet 
are  business  and  retail-training  research  bureaui 
a  cyclotron,  the  pioneer  Allegheny  Observator 
(1859),  a  university  press,  and  MFLLON  INSTITUT 
or  INDUHTRIM,  RRSEARCH  Outstanding  building 
are  the  Cathedral  of  Learning  (a  skyscraper),  th 
chapel,  and  the  Stephen  Collins  Foster  Memoria 

Pittsburg  Landing:  see  SHILOH,  BATTLE  OF 

Pittsfleld.  1  City  (pop  2,884),  co  seat  of  Pike  co 
W  III ,  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Illinois  S] 
of  Qmncy,  in  a  farm  area;  laid  out  1833,  me  1864 
Shoes  are  made  here  2  Town  (pop  3,329).  1 
Maine,  between  Skow began  and  Bangor,  settle. 
1794,  me  1819  as  Warsaw,  name  changed  1824 
Maine  Central  Institute,  a  preparatory  school,  is  ii 
the  town  3  City  (pop  49,b84),  co  seat  of  Berk 
shire  co  ,  W  Mass  ,  between  mountain  ranges,  01 
branches  of  the  Housatomo,  settled  1752.  inc  as, 
town  1761,  as  a  city  1889  The  metropolis  of  th 
Berkshires,  the  city  produces  electrical  machinery 
and  woolen  goods,  bank-note  paper  is  made  a 
near-by  Dalton  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  lived  nea 
Pittsfield,  and  "Arrowhead"  was  Herman  M«l 
ville's  home,  1850-63  4  Town  (pop  2,183),  SI 
N  H  ,  on  the  Suncook  and  NE  of  Concord,  nettle* 
1768,  me  1782  The  mdusti  ml  village  of  Pittsfieli 
is  included  Textiles  and  shoes  are  manufactured 

Pittaford.  IResidentnil  village  (pop  1,544),  WN.Y. 
near  Rochester,  uu  1827  A  fish  hatchery  is  here 
and  condiments,  ai  e  made  9  Town  (pop  2,093),  W 
Vt ,  N  of  Rutland  This  area,  about  a  ford  wher< 
the  Crown  Point  military  road  crossed  Otter  Creek 
was  settled  m  I7b9  Fort  Mott  was  built  here  fa 
1777,  and  Fort  Vengeance,  a  stronger  fort  near  by 
was  kept  garusoned  from  its  completion  in  1781 
until  the  end  of  the  Revolution  Pittsford  Mills 
near  Furnace  Brook,  had  an  iron  industry  ia  tto 
early  19th  cent  There  are  marble  quarries,  Tto 
town  has  the  Caverly  Preventer  mm  for  children,  I 
state  tuberculosis  sanatorium,  and  a  Federal  troa 
hatchery. 

Pittston.  1  Town  (pop  1 , 1 14) ,  S  Maine,  on  the  Ken 
nebec  and  near  Gardiner,  settled  c.1759,  inc.  1779 
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PITUITARY  GLAND 

9  Industrial  city  (pop.  17,828),  NE  Pa ,  on  the 
Susquehanna  midway  between  Scranton  and 
Wilkee-Barre;  settled  1770  by  the  Susquehanna 
Company  of  Connecticut,  laid  out  1772,  inc  as  a 
borough  1863,  as  a  city  1894  Anthracite  is  mined 
here.  In  1942  a  mine  cave-in  wrecked  many  homes 

pituitary  gland  (plta'lte'"r@),  small  round  organ 
which  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the  brain  and  func- 
tions as  an  endocrine,  or  ductless,  gland  Hor- 
mones produced  by  one  of  its  three  parts,  the  an- 
terior lobe,  regulate  growth,  the  development  of 
sexual  characteristics,  lactation  following  preg- 
nancy, and  certain  other  functions  The  hormones 
of  the  posterior  lobe  affect  chiefly  blood  pressure, 
kidney  function,  and  the  action  of  certain  muscles 
Little  is  understood  of  the  effect  upon  human 
physiology  of  the  third  part,  the  pars  intermedia. 
Pituitary  overactivity  results  in  giantism  and  in 
acromegaly  (abnormal  growth,  in  an  adult,  of  the 
face,  hands,  and  feet)  Underactivity  causes  dwarf- 
ism  Extra*  ts  from  the  pituitary  glands  of  amrnab 
used  for  food  by  .man  are  employed  to  counteract 
hormone  insufficiencies  and  to  intensify  certain 
functions  of  the  body  at  a  critical  period  (e.g  ,  to 
induce  contraction  of  the  uterine  muscles  after 
childbirth  and  to  raise  blood  pressure  following 
surgical  shock). 

ftura  (pvoo'ra),  city  (pop  20,093),  NW  Peru  Its 
full  name,  San  Miguel  de  Puna,  recalls  the  first 
Spanish  settlement  established  in  Peru  Francisco 
Pizarro  founded  San  Miguel  on  the  coast  in  1542, 
but  the  site  was  unhealthful  and  the  settlement 
was  moved  shortly  to  present  Piura  I1  rom  heie  in 
1533  Sebastian  de  BENALCAZAR  set  out  on  his  con- 
quest of  Ecuador  In  the  imgated  Piura  Valley  on 
the  Peruvian  coastal  desert,  the  city  is  the  com- 
mercial center  for  cotton  raised  m  the  region  and 
for  cattle  driven  S  from  Ecuadot 

P»us  II  (pl'us),  1405-64.  pope  (145S-G4),  a  Sienese 
(b.  Corsigniano,  renamed  after  him  Pienca)  named 
Enea  Silvio  de'  Piccolommi  (often,  in  Latin,  Aeneas 
Sylvius),  successor  of  Cahxtus  III  and  piedc'cessor 
of  Paul  II  He  attended  the  Council  of  BASEL, 
(1432,  see  BASEL,  COUNCIL,  o*)  and  joined  its  secre- 
tariat. Naturally  he  was  a  determined  supporter  of 
the  conciliar  theory  and  an  opponent  of  Eugene  IV, 
and  »n  1439  he  was  a  leader  at  the  court  of  Antipope 
Felix  V  (AMADEUS  VIII  of  Savoy)  Meanwhile  he 
gained  a  European  reputation  as  a  humanist,  and 
Emperor  FREDERICK  III  made  him  couit  poet  and 
in  1442  secietary  to  the  chaiiceiy  in  Vienna  In 
1445  Piccolommi  was  converted  from  the  disorderly 
life  he  had  been  leading  und  began  a  new  caieer 
He  went  to  Rome  to  submit  to  the  pope  and  soon 
became  a  priest  (1446)  He  was  made  bishop  of 
Trieste  (1447),  bishop  of  Siena  (1450),  and  a  car- 
dinal (1456)  As  pope  he  tried  in  vain  to  unite 
Christendom  against  the  Turks  In  1460  he  con- 
demned appeals  from  the  Holy  See  to  an  ecumeni- 
cal council.  He  was  m  a  continual  dispute  with 
Louis  XI  of  France  who  constantly  attempted  to 
control  ecclesiastical  affairs  Pius  continued  the 
quarrel  with  the  Bohemians  led  by  GEOHC.K  OP 
PODKBRAD  Pius  did  not  patronize  art  or  litera- 
ture His  hteiary  talents  were  excellent  Of  his 
works  the  moat  useful  is  his  memoirs,  the  only 
autobiography  of  a  pope 

Was  IV,  1499-1565,  pope  (1559-65).  a  Milanese 
named  Giovan  Angelo  de'  Medici,  successor  of 
PAUL  IV  and  predecessor  of  St  Pivs  V.  He  was 
probably  not  related  to  the  gieat  Mediei  family 
His  caieer  m  Rome  began  ui  1527,  and  he  held  in- 
creasingly important  offices  undei  Clement  V II, 
Paul  III,  and  Julius  III  Paul  III  created  him 
cardinal  Cardinal  Medici  was  one  of  the  reform 
party,  but  he  was  no  ngorist,  hence  he  was  out  of 
favor  with  Paul  IV  He  was  elected  partly  because 
of  bis  winning  manners  and  his  amiable  disposition 
The  great  feature  of  his  pontificate  was  the  recon- 
vening of  the  Council  of  Trent  (see  TRENT,  COUN- 
CIL, or)  for  its  last  and  most  important  session 
(1562-63).  By  backing  the  council  m  everything 
Pius  made  himself  one  of  the  great  popes  of  the 
Catholic  RKJOKM  Ho  welcomed  the  final  break 
with  Protestantism  which  the  council  brought  His 
good  political  relations  with  Spam  wore  in  contrast 
with  Paul  IV's  anti-Hapsburg  policy  Pius's  chief 
aid  was  his  nephew,  St.  CHARLES  BORROMEO 

Pius  V,  Saint,  1504-72,  pope  (1566-72),  an  Italian 
(b  near  Alessandria)  named  Michele  Gluslien; 
successor  of  PIUH  IV  and  predecessor  of  GREGORY 
XIII  He  was  ordained  m  the  Dominicans  (1528) 
and  became  celebrated  for  his  austerity  Paul  IV 
made  him  cardinal  (1557)  and  inquisitor  general, 
under  his  direction  the  Roman  Inquisition  reached 
a  new  degree  of  efficiency  On  his  election  he  set 
about  putting  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
(see  TRENT,  COUNCIL  OF)  into  effect,  he  thus  oc- 
cupies a  key  position  m  the  Catholic  REFORM,  for 
his  activity  m  these  years  just  aftei  the  council 
insured  the  permanence  of  its  work  Ho  governed 
the  Papal  States  with  seventy.  St.  Pius  was  the 
first  pope  after  the  Reformation  to  put  Catholicism 
on  the  political  offensive  Thus  ho  declared  Queen 
Elizabeth  deposed  (1570)  and  wrote  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  to  console  her  in  captivity  He  united 
Venice  and  Spam  with  him  against  the  Turks,  an 
•Bianco  which  helped  to  bring  the  victory  of  Don 
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Juan  of  Austria  over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto.  He 
has  been  much  attacked  as  a  persecutor  of  heresy, 
but  he  was  certamlv  not  privy  to  the  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew's  Day  m  France  He  is  the  last 
pope  to  have  been  canonized  Feast  May  6 

Plus  VI,  1717-99,  pope  (1775-99),  an  Italian  (b 
Cesena)  named  G  Angelo  Braschi,  successor  of 
CLEMKNT  XIV  and  predecessor  of  Pius  VII.  He 
was  created  cardinal  in  1775  Early  in  his  reign 
he  was  faced  with  the  attempts  of  Emperor  JOSEPH 
II  to  "icform"  the  Church  by  suppressing  monas- 
teries, assuming  rights  of  appointment  of  clergy, 
and  making  other  changes  In  1782  Pius  visited 
Vienna  to  dissuade  him  from  his  course,  but  fruit- 
lessly; the  stiuggle  continued  Joseph  was  imi- 
tated m  Spain  and  Italy,  and  in  1786  a  synod  at 
Pistoia  adopted  nntipapal  resolutions  Joseph's 
attempts  to  make  the  state  supreme  in  matters  of 
conscience  weie  not  less  extreme  than  the  efforts  in 
the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  to  set  up  a  state  church 
by  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy  (1790) 
Pius  hesitated  long  but  eventually  (Apnl,  1791) 
condemned  this  new  Galilean  chuich  and  forbade 
the  clergy  to  take  the  oaths  The  French  annexed 
the  papal  property  at  Avignon  and  Venaissm  The 
pope  protested  Louis  XVI's  execution  and  sided 
with  the  anti-French  coalition,  and  Napoleon  at- 
tacked the  Papal  States  In  1797  a  treatv  at  To- 
lentmo  coded  Avignon,  Venaissm,  Fonaia,  Bo- 
logna, and  the  Romagna  to  the  French,  along  with 
a  huge  indemnity  and  many  treasmes  In  1798  a 
French  goneial  was  muuleied  in  Rome,  and  a  re- 
public was  set  up  b\  the  I  reach  The  pope  was 
taken  to  Siena,  thence  to  Florence,  soon,  though 
he  was  ill  and  feeble,  the  French  took  him  to  Turin 
and  to  Grenoble,  he  died  at  Valence  In  1802  his 
bodv  was  taken  to  Rome 

Pius  VII,  1740-1823.  pope  (1800-1823),  an  Italian 
(b  Ceaena)  named  BainabaChiaramonti,  successor 
of  Piu»  VI  and  piedeceasor  of  LKO  XII  Pius  VI 
created  him  cardinal  in  1785  He  conducted  him- 
self ably  m  the  French  invasion,  showing  sympathy 
for  the  social  aims  of  the  Revolution  A  protracted 
conclave  in  1 799-1800  ended  with  his  election  His 
secretary,  Ercole  Consalvi,  was  a  guiding  force 
throughout  his  pontificate  An  early  event  was  the 
CONCORDAT  OF  1801  with  Napoleon,  to  reestablish 
the  Church  in  France  and  set  up  a  new  hierarchy, 
much  of  it  waj  vitiated  by  Napoleon's  Organic 
Aiticles,  which  Pius  would  not  accept  In  1804 
Napoloon  made  Pius  come  to  Paris  to  consecrate 
him  as  emperor  Ho  found  Pius  intractable  when 
out  of  the  hands  of  che  trench,  who  eventually 
took  Rome  (1808)  and  the  Papal  States  (1809) 
Pius  excommunicated  the  assailants  of  the  Holv 
See,  and  Napoleon  had  him  taken  prisoner  «and 
removed  to  Fontamehleau  The  pope  was  brow- 
beaten into  signing  a  new  concordat,  which  he  dis- 
avowed after  the  battle  of  Leipzig  In  1814  he  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  triumph  One  of  his  mat  acts 
was  to  restoie  the  Society  of  JESUS.  The  rest  of 
Pius's  pontificate  was  devoted  to  reestablishing 
the  Church  in  Euiope  Consalvi  icgamed  the 
Papal  States  at  Vienna  and  contracted  a  series  of 
concoidats  At  the  same  time  Pius  VI's  and  Pius 
VII's  stolidity  m  the  face  of  humiliation  began  n 
tevival  of  personal  populanty  for  the  pope  that  has 
since  characterized  CathoheiHin  Napoloon  had 
treated  Pius  VII  with  sneering  brutality,  and  the 
pope's  treatment  of  the  fallen  emperor's  family 
excited  tho  admiration  of  Europe  he  gave  them 
haven  at  Rome  and  he  interceded  with  the  British 
to  lighten  Napoleon's  treatment  He  was  on  better 
terms  with  Great  Britain  than  any  pope  since  the 
Reformation,  and  he  was  keenly  interested  m  the 
United  States  and  the  Churc  h  here  His  patronage 
of  artists  was  munificent,  his  tomb  was  made  by 
the  Protestant  Thoi  valdsen 

Pius  IX.  1792-1878,  r>ope  (184(>~78),  un  Italian  (b 
Semgallia)  named  Giovanni  M  Maatai  Ferretti, 
Hucoeswi  of  GREGORY  XVI  and  predecessor  of  LEO 
XIII  Ho  was  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Irnola  when 
elected  lor  two  yeais  ho  pursued  a  progressive 
polu  v  m  governing  the  Papal  States  and  gt  anted  a 
constitution  But  in  1848  rioting  drove  him  from 
Rome  to  Gaeta,  and  he  icturned  (1850)  to  bo  sup- 
ported in  power  only  by  the  arms  of  Napoloon  111 
The  Italian  nationalists  wore  eager  for  Rome  and 
the  Papal  States,  and  in  I860  Victor  Emmanuel 
seized  all  but  Rome  and  its  neighborhood  In  1870. 
on  the  collapse  of  Napoleon,  the  Italians  entered 
Rome,  and  Pius  returned  to  the  Vatican,  refusing 
to  recognize  the  new  kingdom  and  to  accept  the 
proffered  indemnity  The  anomalous  situation, 
called  tho  Roman  Question,  was  settled  eventually 
by  the  LATBBAN  TREATY.  Pius's  dealings  with 
other  nations  were  not  fortunate,  und  he  did  not 
conduct  his  side  of  the  KULTURKAMPF  with  the 
finesse  of  his  successor.  In  1854  Pius  declared  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
to  be  an  article  of  faith  It  had  long  been  nearly 
universally  held  by  Catholics  In  1864  he  issued 
the  encyclical  Quanta  cura,  accompanied  by  a  list 
(SyUabut)  of  erroneous  modernistic  statements 
In  1869  he  convoked  the  VATICAN  COUNCIL,  the 
principal  work  of  which  was  the  enunciation  of 
papal  infallibility.  Pius  IX's  was  the  longest  pon- 
tificate in  history. 


Piiu  X,  1835-1914,  pope  (1903-14),  an  Italian  (b. 
near  T revise)  named  Giuseppe  Sarto,  successor  of 
LEO  XIII  and  predecessor  of  BENEDICT  XV  Be- 
fore his  election  he  was  known  for  his  interest  in 
the  secular  clergy  and  in  the  poor  Soon  after  his 
accession  the  severe  regulations  of  church  property, 
education,  and  customs  in  France  brought  a  crisis, 
which  Pius  met  with  resolution  (1004),  the  whole 
Catholic  body  m  Franco  followed  his  voice,  giving 
up  the  church  property  (including  churches,  rec- 
tories, schools,  and  monasteries)  rather  than  co- 
operate with  the  government  Pius's  decree  of  1906 
encouraging  frequent  communion  has  had  great 
effect  on  Catholic  life.  In  1907  the  decree  Lamenta- 
bili  and  the  encyclical  Paacendi  condemned  reli- 
gious modernism  Tho  whole  Church  felt  his  re- 
organizing spirit  He  set  up  a  commission  to  re- 
codify  the  canon  law,  he  encouraged  the  use  of 
plain  song,  he  set  up  the  new  Roman  breviary  as 
the  norm  for  the  whole  Church,  he  removed  neg- 
ligent bishops,  he  made  the  Roman  congregations 
more  efficient,  he  set  up  a  commission  to  translate 
the  Bible  anew  and  another  to  study  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible,  and  he  regularized  the  position 
of  the  hierarchies  in  many  countries  Pius  was  on 
better  terms  with  the  Italian  government  than  his 
predecessors  He  was  of  very  holy  life  and  was  un- 
usually interested  in  the  common  people,  thus  he 
heard  their  confessions  even  while  he  was  pope 
The  veneration  begun  m  his  lifetime  continued 
after  his  death,  and  m  the  1940s  bis  beatification 
was  being  sought  See  biography  by  Katherme 
Burton  (1950) 

Pius  XI,  1857-1939,  pope  (1922-39),  an  Italian  (b 
Deisio,  near  Milan)  named  Achille  Ratti,  successor 
of  BENEDICT  XV  and  predecessor  of  Pius  XII  His 
father  was  a  silk  weaver  He  studied  in  Milan  and 
the  Gregorian  LJmv ,  Rome,  and  was  ordaiixcd  m 
1879  His  excellence  in  philosophy  brought  him  to 
the  attention  of  Leo  XIII  Ho  taught  in  the  Milan 
seminary,  was  appointed  (1888)  one  of  the  college 
of  doctors  of  the  Ambiosian  Library,  Milan,  and 
won  a  name  for  his  studies  m  paleography  In  1907 
he  was  made  chief  librarian  Called  by  Pius  X  to 
Rome,  he  was  vice  prefect  of  the  Vatican  Library 
In  1918  Benedict  XV  entiustod  him  with  the  diffi- 
cult logateship  in  Poland  There  he  put  the  Chui  ch 
on  good  terms  with  tho  new  government  and 
helped,  as  much  as  possible,  the  Catholics  of  Russia 
In  1919  he  was  made  nuncio  to  Poland  Two  years 
later  Benedict  appointed  him  anhbisbop  of  Milan 
and  created  him  caidmal  Cardinal  Ratti  was 
elected  pope  eight  months  later  (Fob  6,  1922) 
Pius's  pontificate  was  marked  by  great  diplomatic 
activity  and  by  many  important  papeis,  often  in 
the  form  of  encyclicals  In  diplomatic  aitans  Pius 
was  aided  at  fitst  by  Pietio  Gasparn  and  after  1930 
by  Eugenio  Pacelh  (later  Pius  XII)  Caidmal 
Gaspam's  mastc'i  piece  was  the  LATKRAN  TREAT* 
(1929)  Soon  after  it  the  Fascists  and  the  pope 
wore  in  open  disagreement  over  restriction  of  >outh 
activities,  this  culminated  m  a  strong  papal  letter 
(Non  abbiamo  bisogno,  1931),  showing  the  impossi- 
bility of  being  at  once  a  Fascist  and  a  Catholic 
Relations  between  Mussolini  and  the  Holy  Sec 
were  cool  ever  after  To  Cardinal  Pacelh  it  fell  to 
negotiate  a  concordat  for  all  Germany  (1933)  The 
Hitler  government  never  pretended  to  observe  the 
treaty  In  1937  aftei  intorfeience  of  eveiv  sort  bv 
the  National  Socialists  ui  Catholic  life  the  pope 
denounced  the  goveiument  and  the  Nationalist 
Socialist  theory  m  a  powciful  encyclical,  Mit  bren- 
nender  Serge  A  few  days  later  he  issued  a  definitive 
analysis  of  communism  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
point  of  view  in  On  Atheistic  Communism  Pius 
also  denounced  persecutions  m  Russia,  Mexico, 
and  Spam  With  England,  the  Netherlands,  and 
France  (whore  he  condemned  the  royalist  Action 
franyaisc  movement  in  1925)  the  pope  was  on  un- 
precedentedly  cordial  terms  He  cried  out  con- 
tinually against  nationalism,  racism,  and  totali- 
tarianism and  their  menace  to  human  dignity, 
hence  tho  new  feast  of  Christ  the  King,  established 
to  lecall  the  rights  of  lehgion  in  the  state  und 
hence,  too,  his  denunciation  of  anti-Semitism  The 
pope,  highly  critical  of  lai&sez-faire  capitalism, 
urged  HOC  ml  refoi  m  especially  in  his  stirring  en- 
cyclical, Quadragesimo  anno  (1931),  which  tenewed 
the  plea  made  by  Leo  XIII  40  years  before  Pius 
appealed  directly  to  the  laity  for  greater  participa- 
tion in  all  things  religious — this  he  called  Catholic 
Action  Many  of  his  addresses  and  letters  were 
really  sermons  to  the  whole  church  membership,  as 
those  on  tho  secularization  of  life,  on  man  mge  and 
divorce,  and  on  tho  destruction  of  family  life  In 
the  missions  he  laid  gi  oat  sti  esa  on  tho  necessity  of 
integrating  Christianity  with  native  cultui  os  with- 
out trying  to  make  them  European  This  is  soon  in 
the  Pontifical  Work  of  St  Peter  the  Apostle  for  the 
Native  Clergy,  which  he  set  up  in  1929.  To  protect 
Catholics  of  Eastern  rites  from  Latin  influence  he 
augmented  the  powers  of  their  congregation  and 
established  a  commission  to  study  their  canon  law 
He  also  called  on  Western  Catholics  to  increase  and 
exhibit  greater  understanding  of  the  Orthodox  and 
other  ancient  churches  of  the  East,  notably  in  the 
encyclical  Rerwn  Qnemtdiium  (1928).  Pius  took 
delight  in  new  technological  developments;  he  es- 
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tabllslied  a  broadcasting  station  at  the  Vatican, 
introduced  improvements,  and  advanced  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  Vatican  Library.  To  signalize  his 
interest  in  the  progress  of  science  he  reconstituted 
the  Pontifical  Academy  of  the  Sciences  (1936),  with 
a  large  international  membership.  Many  of  Pius's 
papers  have  been  published  See  Philip  Hughes, 
Pope  Pius  the  Eleventh  (1938). 
Pius  XII,  1 876-,  pope  (1939-),  an  Italian  (b.  Rome) 
named  Eugemo  Pacelh,  successor  of  Pius  XI.  At 
Home  he  was  educated,  ordained  priest  (1899),  and 
trained  as  a  diplomat.  Ho  became  undersecretary 
of  state  (1912)  and,  after  receiving  bishop's  orders, 
nuiK  10  to  Bavaria  (1917)  He  stayed  on  in  Ger- 
many and  concluded  concordats  with  Bavaria  and 
Prussia  He  was  made  cardinal  in  1929  and  papal 
secretary  of  state  in  1930,  succeeding  his  teacher, 
Cardinal  Gaeparri  He  negotiated  the  concordat 
for  all  Germany  in  1933  He  made  two  trips 
abroad  while  papal  secretary,  to  South  America 
(1934)  and  to  the  United  States  (Ort  -Nov  1936). 
In  the  conclave  after  Pius  XI's  death  he  was 
elected  on  the  third  ballot  (March  2,  1939,  coro- 
nation, March  12),  the  first  papal  secretary  to  be 
elected  in  centuries  and  the  first  Roman  pope  since 
1730  The  new  pope  made  peace  his  reiterated 
theme,  and  until  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
his  energies  were  consumed  in  trying  to  prevent  the 
war,  to  limit  it,  and  to  alleviate  its  effect  In  these 
efforts  ho  used  every  means  of  public  utterance, 
from  broadcasts  to  encyclicals  Ho  tried  to  keep 
Italy  out  of  the  war,  and  he  was  ever  appealing  to 
tho  belligerents  to  be  humane  As  early  as  1943 
ho  warned  (at  a  meeting  of  the  Pontifical  A<  udcmy 
of  Sciences)  against  tho  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
destructive  purposes  Although  ho  had  c  filled  for  a 
union  of  democratic  nations  having  forceful  au- 
thority as  the  hope  of  lasting  peace,  he  maintained 
neutrality  toward  the  United  Nations,  aa  Pius  XI 
had  toward  the  League  of  Nations  Pius  XII 
sponsored  in  the  war  a  vigorous  program  for  pris- 
oners, and-  afterwards  he  interested  himself  in  the 
destitute  and  the  displaced  He  urged  the  opening 
of  lands  to  the  exiles  and  reproved  (1946)  early 
effoi  ts  by  the  British  and  the  United  States  to  re- 
patriate unwilling  citizens  of  tho  USSIl  Like 
Pius  XI  ho  spoke  out  against  tho  tyranny  of  states 
over  individuals  and  families,  e  g  ,  in  his  first  on- 
cyt  heal  (Summi  pontificatua,  1939)  Of  tho  attacks 
by  Communist  stntcb  on  religion  itself  the  pope 
spoke  bitterly,  and  ho  denounced  especially  the 
persecution  of  Eastern-rite  Catholics  in  Rumania, 
Ruthcnia,  and  former  E  Poland,  Russian  attempts 
to  annex  the  Ruthenians  to  tho  Orthodox  Chureh 
wore  public  ized  in  an  encyclical  (1946)  commem- 
orating tho  Ruthenian  union  with  tho  popo  (1540). 
He  plainly  called  on  Catholics,  especially  women, 
to  tuko  part  in  politics  in  Italy  and  defeat  the 
Communists  at  the  polls  (Juno  1946),  but  his  fear 
of  atheistic  Communism  did  not  load  the  popo  into 
consenting  (with  Hitler  in  1941  or  with  others, 
oven  Catholics,  in  post-war  years)  that  war  aRamst 
ita  sponsors  would  be  a  "c rubado  "  In  the  Palestine 
crisis  (iroin  194C)  he  called  for  an  international 
guardianship  of  the  Holy  Places.  Like  his  prede- 
cessor ho  opposed  laissez-faire  capifeli<nn  and 
preached  social  rciorm,  one  encyclical  (Optotissima 
jxix,  1947)  was  a  call  to  workmen  and  employers  to 
cooperate  for  social  justice,  ending  class  hatred 
While  hostilities  lasted,  the  pope  would  create  no 
(  ardinals,  at  last,  on  Feb  18,  1946,  he  created  32 
new  ones,  bringing  the  number  to  69  (of  a  possible 
70)  Tho  cardinals  then  included  men  from  22 
nations,  some  of  which  (eg  China)  had  never 
boon  represented  before  For  the  first  time  since 
the  late  16th  cent  the  Italian  cardinals  did  not 
have  a  majority,  they  now  numbered  27.  Pius 
issued  his  mam  directives  in  encyclical  form,  their 
subjects  included  the  progress  of  U.S  Catholicism 
(Sertum  laeiitiae  sam,tae,  1939) ,  the  doctrine  of  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ,  10  ,  the  Church  (Mystici 
Corpora  Chnati) ,  biblical  studies  (Divino  afflante) , 
and  the  14th  centenary  of  St  Benedict  (1947)  and 
the  liturgy  and  practices  surrounding  it  (Mediator 
Dn,  1947).  He  continued  Pius  XI's  educational 
and  missionary  policies;  thus,  he  erected  four  new 
pontifical  universities  in  South  Amenc  a  (at  Luna, 
Medellfn,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Santiago  do  Chile), 
and  in  China  he  organized  (1946)  a  local  territorial 
hierarchy  The  year  1950  was,  as  expected,  desig- 
nated a  holy  year  Pius  XII 's  secretary  of  state 
was  Cardinal  Luigi  Maghone  (d  1944),  after  his 
death  the  pope  acted  as  his  own  secretary  of  state. 
A  novel  feature  of  tho  pontificate  was  the  personal 
relationship  between  Pius  and  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  they  met  in  1936  and  corresponded, 
and  the  President  sent  (1940)  Myron  C.  Taylor  as 
a  personal  representative  to  the  pope  (1940).  See 
Charles  H.  Doyle,  The  Life  of  Pope  Pius  XII 
(1946),  Reginald  F.  Walker,  Pius  of  Peace  (1946); 
Jan  Olav  Smith,  Angelic  Shepherd  (Eng.  tr.,  1950). 
Piute  Indian*:  see  PAIUTB  INDIANS 
Pi  y  Margall,  Francisco  (friinthe'akO  pe'  6  mftrgal'), 
1824-1901,  Spanish  statesman  and  author.  A  lib- 
eral journalist,  he  fled  to  France  after  the  unsuc- 
cessful uprising  of  1866  against  R.  M  Narvaez, 
duque  de  Valencia.  After  the  revolution  of  1868 
he  was  elected  (1860)  to  the  Cortes.  He  briefly  was 
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president  (1873)  of  the  short-lived  first  Spanish 
republic,  and  he  continued  as  deputy  in  the  Cortes 
after  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  He  do- 
fended  the  principle  of  federalism  against  central- 
ism, thus  gaining  wide  popularity  in  Catalonia, 
and  he  favored  autonomy  for  Cuba.  His  upright- 
ness and  intelligence  won  him  the  respect  even  of 
the  hostile  right  Among  his  writings  was  a  history 
of  Spanish  painting  (1861),  which  was  condemned 
by  tho  Church 

Pizarro,  Francisco  (plza'rft,  Span  franthC'skd  pfi- 
tha'ro),  o  1476-1541,  Spanish  conquistador,  con- 
queror of  Peru  An  illegitimate  son  of  a  Spanish 
gentleman,  born  in  Trujillo,  Spain,  he  was  as  a  boy 
an  illiterate  swineherd  Pizarro  accompanied 
Oieda  to  Colombia  in  1510  and  was  with  Balboa 
when  he  discovered  the  Pacific  Heating  of  the 
fabled  wealth  of  the  Inca,  he  formed  (1524)  a  part- 
nership with  Diego  do  ALMAQHO  and  Fernando  do 
Luque  (a  priest  who  secured  funds)  The  first  ex- 
pedition reached  the  San  Juan  river,  part  of  the 
present  boundary  between  Ecuador  and  Colombia, 
and  on  tho  second  (1526-28)  Pusarro  explored  the 
swampy  coast  farther  south  while  his  pilot,  Bartolo- 
m6  Ruiz,  crossed  the  equator  and  then  returned  to 
bring  definite  news  of  the  southern  realms  Ruiz 
and  Amalgro  went  back  to  Panama  for  supplies, 
Pizarro  and  a  few  followers  remained  behind  and 
endured  severe  hardships  When  supplies  finally 
came,  ho  sailed  south  along  the  Peruvian  coast  be- 
fore returning  to  Panama  In  1528  his  partners 
sent  him  to  Spain  to  secure  royal  aid,  which  ho 
did,  gaining  foi  himself  the  lion's  share  of  future 
profits  Pizarro  managed  to  soothe  the  disgruntled 
Almagro  Sailing  south,  he  landed  at  Turnbes 
(15 J2)  and  ascended  the  Andes  to  Cajamarca, 
where  the  Inca,  ATAHUALPA,  awaited  him  Pizarro, 
professing  friendship,  enticed  Atahualpa  into  the 
powei  of  the  Spanish,  seized  him,  exacted  a  stu- 
pendous ransom,  and  then  treacherously  had  him 
executed  The  conquest  of  Peru  was  virtually  com- 
pleted by  capture  of  Cuzco,  which  was  later  de- 
fended against  Inca  forces  led  by  Manco  Capac 
Pizarro  set  about  consolidating  his  conquest  by 
founding  new  settlements,  notably  the  present 
capital  of  Peru,  Lima,  and  allotting  land  and  In- 
dians in  cncomiencla  to  his  followers  An  attempt 
by  Pedro  de  ALVARADO  to  claim  Quito  was  fore- 
stalled by  Sebastian  de  BENALCAZAR  and  Almagro 
Pizarro  now  made  a  pact  with  Almagro,  whom  he 
had  cheated  several  times  in  the  division  of  spoils, 
granting  him  the  conquest  of  Chile,  when  Almagro 
returned  empty-handed  and  tned  to  redress  his 
wrongs  by  seizing  Cuzco,  Pizarro  sent  his  half 
brother,  Hernando  Pizarro,  to  Cuzc  o  Almagro  was 
defeated  and  put  to  death  In  1539  Francisco  ap- 
pointed his  brother  Gonzalo  Pizarro  governor  of 
Quito  His  greed  and  ambition,  extreme  even  in 
a  conquistador,  had,  however,  offset  his  resource- 
fulness, courage,  and  cunning  By  alienating  the 
Almagro  faction  ho  paved  tho  way  for  conspiracy 
A  band  of  assassins  surprised  him  at  dinner,  and 
although  ho  fought  dospeiately,  he  was  overpow- 
ered and  slain  The  account  by  W  H  Prescott, 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  is  classic  An  early 
account  is  Pedro  Pizarro,  Relation  of  the  Discovery 
and  Conquest  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Peru  (Eng  ed  , 
1921)  See  biographies  by  F  A  Oher  (1906)  and 
Felix  Shay  (1932),  Hoffman  Birney,  Brothers  of 
Doom  (1942) 

Pizarro,  Gonzalo  (g6ntha'l6),  c  1506-1548,  Spanish 
conquistador,  brother  of  Francisco  Pizarro  A 
lieutenant  of  his  brother  in  the  conquest  of  Peru, 
he  aided  in  the  defense  of  Cuzco  (1536  37)  against 
the  Inca  MANCO  CAPAC,  reduced  Charcas  (present 
Bolivia),  and  fought  against  Diego  do  ALMAC.HO 
(1537-38)  Appointed  (1539)  governor  of  Quito, 
he  in  1 540  commanded  a  disastrous  expedition  down 
the  Napo  river  to  the  Amazon  From  tho  extreme 
hardships,  augmented  by  the  disaffection  of  OREL- 
LANA,  he  and  his  few  remaining  men  staggered 
back  two  years  later  Gonzalo  then  learned  of  the 
assassination  of  Francisco  and  offered  to  help  the 
crown's  representative,  VAC  A  DE  CASTRO,  but  was 
refused  When  the  newly  arrived  viceroy,  Blasco 
NtfffEZ  VELA,  peremptorily  enforced  the  New 
Laws,  framed  by  Bartolom6  de  LAS  CASAS  and 
promulgated  in  1542  to  protect  the  Indians,  popu- 
lar indignation  broke  out,  and  Gonzalo  was  chosen 
to  lead  tho  revolt  In  1546  he  defeated  Nitfiez 
When,  however,  the  king's  now  representative, 
Pedro  de  la  GASCA,  arrived  and  offered  pardon  as 
well  as  repeal  of  the  New  Laws,  Gonzalo  s  popular 
support  evaporated  Most  of  his  army  deserted 
just  before  the  crucial  battle  Their  commander 
surrendered  and  was  beheaded. 
Pizarro,  Hernando  (Crnan'do),  fl  1530-60,  Spanish 
conquistador,  half  brother  of  Francisco  Pizarro. 
He  aided  Francisco  in  the  conquest  of  Peru.  Much 
older  than  his  half  brothers,  Francisco,  Juan,  and 
Gonzalo,  and,  unlike  them,  legitimate  by  birth  and 
educated,  Hernando  accompanied  Francisco  from 
Spain  in  1530.  After  the  conquest  he  returned 
(1533)  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  the  family  at 
court  at  the  expense  of  Diego  de  ALMAGRO,  Fran- 
cisco's partner.  In  1536,  back  in  Peru,  he  defended 
(1536-37)  Cusco  against  the  Inca  MANCO  CAPAC. 
Hernando  then  fought  against  Diego  de  Almagro, 
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was  captured  (1537),  released,  and  returned  (1538) 
to  defeat  and  execute  Almagro  Because  of  his 
standing  at  court,  he  was  sent  (1539)  to  Spain  to 
argue  the  cause  of  the  Pizarros  in  the  recent  civil 
war,  but  gold  and  bribery  were  not  enough.  Her- 
nando suffered  mild  imprisonment  for  20  years. 
Released  in  1560,  he  died  some  time  later,  accord- 
ing to  one  chronicler  at  the  age  of  100 
Pizarro,  Juan  (hwftn),  d  1636,  brother  of  Francisco 
Pizarro  He  aided  Francisco  in  tho  conquest  of 
Peru  With  his  other  brothers,  Gonzalo  and  Her- 
nando, he  fought  valiantly  against  the  Inca  MANCO- 
CAPAC  duimg  the  siege  of  Cuzco  in  1536  He  was 
killed  leading  an  attack  on  the  Indian  fortress, 
SACSAHUAMAN 

Pizzetti.Ildebrando  (eldabrftn'dOpct-tseVW),  1880-, 
Italian  composer,  grad  Parma  Conservatory,  1901 
In  1909  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Istituto  Musi- 
cale,  Florence,  becoming  director  in  1919  Ho  was 
director  (1924-36)  of  the  Conservators  G  Verdi, 
Milan,  leaving  to  replace  Respighi  at  the  Conserva- 
tory of  St  Cecilia,  Rome  Ho  is  primarily  an  opera 
composei  and  is  modern  without  attempting  radi- 
cal reforms  Outstanding  operas  are  Fedra  (1915; 
libretto  by  D'Annunzio)  and  DeboraeJaele  (1922) 
A  composer  als>o  of  choral  works,  he  often  employs 
polyphonic  chorut-es  m  his  operas 
pizzicato  (peVtsfka'to),  in  music,  the  technique  of 
pluc  king  the  strings  of  an  instrument  that  ia  usually 
bowed  Directions  for  playing  pizzicato  are  found 
in  17th-century  music  Left-hand  pizzicato,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  play  bowed  tones  and  pizzicato 
tones  simultaneously  or  in  alternation,  was  intro- 
duced by  Paganmi  Pizzicato  is  used  in  sofo 
music  and  by  whole  string  sections  in  orchestral 
music 

Place,  Francis,  1771-1854,  English  radical  reformer. 
For  years  a  breeches  maker  and  a  tailor,  he  edu- 
cated himself  and  made  his  shop  a  meeting  center 
for  radicals  and  refoi  mors  He  was  especially  active 
in  the  trade-union  movement,  through  his  efforts 
the  antiumon  Combination  Acts  of  1799  -1800  were 
repealed  (1824)  He  was  also  an  early  leader  of  the 
Chartists  (see  CHARTISM),  helping  to  draft  the 
"People's  Charter "  His  pamplilets  on  social 
questions  include  Illustrations  and  Proofs  of  the 
Principle  of  Population  (1822),  one  of  the  earliest 
tracts  on  birth  control  See  biography  by  Graham 
Wallas  (4th  ed  ,  1925) 

placenta  (plusfn'tu)  or  afterbirth,  thick,  disk-shaped 
mass  with  o  diameter  of  about  7  in  ,  permeated  by 
blood  vessels  and  connected  with  the  fetus  by  the 
VMBILIC  \i,  COKD  Made  up  of  tissue  from  both 
mother  and  embryo,  it  is  an  organ  of  exchange  and 
permits  mutual  passage  of  blood  components. 
Blood  itself,  however,  does  not  mingle  The  pla- 
centa also  functions  as  an  endocrine  gland,  it  is 
behoved  to  produce  estrogens,  progesterone,  and 
gonadotrophm  Shortly  after  birth  it  is  forced  out 
by  contraction  of  the  uterus  Severe  hemorrhage 
may  occur  if  the  uterus  does  not  contract  properly 
or  if  the  placenta  does  not  emerge  in  its  entirety. 
It  is  susceptible  to  infection  with  syphilis  and 

Placentia  (pluben'ahu),  city  (pop  1,472),  8  Calif., 
SE  of  Los  Angeles,  me  1926  Mineral  springs  near 
b\  make  the  city  a  health  resort  Tho  area  pro- 
duces fruits  and  oil 

Placentia  Bay  (pluseVshu),  SE  N  F ,  with  several 
minor  bays  and  sheltered  harbors,  some  of  which 
are  ice  and  fog  free  It  has  been  a  naval  base  since 
1622,  at  first  for  Franco,  then  for  Great  Britain 
and  recently  for  the  United  States  In  tho  Second 
World  War  the  United  States  established  a  naval 
and  air  base  at  Argentia,  on  the  east  shore  just 
NNW  of  Placentia  town  (1945  pop  538). 

placer  mining-  see  MINING 

Placerville  (pl&'survtl),  city  (pop  3,064),  co  seat  of 
Eldorado  co  ,  N  central  Calif  ,  ENE  of  Sacramento; 
inc  as  a  town  1854,  as  a  city  1903  After  gold  was 
discovered  at  near-by  Coloma  in  1848,  Placerville 
was  large  and  prosperous  Gold  mining  is  still 
earned  on  in  the  region,  together  with  fruit  raising; 
limestone  quarrying,  and  lumbering 

Placid,  Lake.  NE  N  Y  ,  m  the  Adirondacks  It  is  4 
mi  long  and  c  1  to  2  mi  wide  and  lies  at  an  altitude 
of  1,859  ft  LAKE  PLAOID  village  touches  its  south 
end  Whiteface  Mt  and  Mt  Marcy  are  near  by. 

Placidia,  Roman  empress  see  GALLA  Pi  ACIUIA 

plague  (plag),  infectious  disease  carried  by  rat  fleas 
that  have  become  infected  through  biting  diseased 
rats  In  the  United  States  certain  squirrels  on  the 
West  Coast  harboi  the  disease  During  a  great 
epidemic  in  China  the  plague  germ  was  discovered 
(1894)  independently  by  Srubasaburo  Kitasato  and 
Alexandre  Yersm  It  is  a  rod-shaped  bacterium, 
called  Pasteurdla  pestis  An  epidemic  disease,  tho 
plague  is  tho  c  auae  of  three  types  of  infection  la 
the  bubonic  type  the  germ  enters  a  lymph  gland, 
causing  fever,  swellings  (buboes)  of  the  glands  in 
the  groin  or  arm  pit,  and  prostration  In  tho 
pneumonic  type  the  lungs  are  primarily  infected; 
this  type  is  very  communicable,  and  the  mortality 
rate  is  high  In  septicemic  plague  the  blood  is 
fatally  infected.  Septicemic  and  bubonic  plague 
probably  never  spread  directly  from  person  to 
person.  The  disease  can  be  eradicated  by  destroy- 
ing infected  rats;  quarantine  of  shipa  from  plague 
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areas  is  necessary.  Another  measure  is  to  make 
dwellings,  granaries,  and  other  buildings  ratproof. 
The  last  European  outbreak  occurred  on  the  Volga 
in  1S78-79.  but  there  have  been  more  recent  epi- 
demics in  the  Far  East  The  most  widespread  and 
catastrophic  epidemic  of  bubonic  plague  was  that 
known  as  the  Black  Death  (from  the  dark  color  of 
the  bodv  after  death) ,  it  began  in  Constantinople  in 
1347  and  devastated  mui  h  of  Europe  It  is  esti- 
mated) to  have  killed  from  one  quarter  to  three 
quarters  of  the  population  The  great  plague  of 
London  in  1665,  which  spread  throughout  England, 
has  been  recorded  in  Daniel  Defoe's  vivid  but  fic- 
titious Jtntrnal  of  the  Plagm  Year  (1722)  The 
Diary  of  Samuel  Pep>s  also  contains  a  grim  ac- 
count of  it  In  recent  years  new  advances  have 
been  made  in  combating  the  plague  Powerful 
insecticides  sue  h  as  DDT  nave  been  used  to  destroy 
the  dteea»e-<-arrying  fleas.  Sulfa  drugs  and  strep- 
tomycin are  useful  in  the  treatment  and  control 
pi  the  disease 

le,  cattle,  see  RINDERPEST. 


people  of  Israel  go  out  of  Egypt  The  account,  in 
Exodus,  tells  how  Pharaoh  relented  each  time  until 
the  plague  was  removed,  then  hardened  his  heart, 
in  the  end  he  let  the  children  of  Israel  go,  only  to 
pursue  them  into  the  Red  Sea.  The  plagues  were 
10  in  number  plague  of  blood  by  which  the  waters 
of  Egypt  were  turned  to  blood,  Ex  7  19-25,  plague 
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Town  (pop  1,811),  W  central  Ind  ,  W8W  of,  and 
near,  Indianapolis  It  has  a  state  boys'  school 
4  City  (pop  37,469),  NE  N  J  ,  near  the  Watohung 
Mts.  SW  of  Newark;  settled  1684  by  Friends,  inc. 
1860  It  manufactures  trucks  and  printing  machin- 
ery. The  01  ty  has  a  Friends'  meetinghouse  (1788) 
and  other  18th-century  buildings,  E  C  Stedman 
lived  in  the  Martine  house  (1717),  the  local  his- 
torical society  occupies  the  Drake  house  (1746), 
known  as  Washington's  Headquarters  There  is  a 
fine  view  of  the  western  side  of  metropolitan  New 
York  from  Washington  Rook  near  Plai  afield. 
Plains  of  Abraham:  see  ABRAHAM,  PLAINS  or 
plain  song  or  plain  chant,  unison  vocal  music  of  the 
church,  particularly  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  texts  of  plain  song  are  the  ordinary  and  the 
proper  of  the  Mass,  the  Psalms,  canticles,  and  cer- 
tain verse  hymns.  In  a  broad  sense  the  chant  of 
the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  four  mam  Western  ntes — Ambrostan,  Roman, 
Moiarabio,  and  Oalhoan — is  considered  to  be  plain 
song,  although  the  term  is  often  used  synonymously 
with  Gregorian  chant  Plain  song  is  as  old  as  the 
Christian  Church  itself  and  was  for  many  oentunes 
the  only  church  music  Bysantme  plain  song, 
which  was  the  basis  for  the  music  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  had  its  roots  in  the  music  of  the  Near 
East,  but  there  was  mutual  influence  to  some  degree 
between  Eastern  and  Western  church  music  The 
various  chants  of  the  Western  Church  all  seem  to 
be  derived  from  similar  sources,  principally  Hebrew 
and  Greek  music,  though  how  much  they  owe  to 
each  has  not  been  determined  Ambrowan  chant 


of  frogs,  8  1-15,  plague  of  lice,  S  16-19,  plague  of  each  has  not  been  determined  Ambrowan  chant 
files,  8  20-32,  plague  of  murrain,  by  which  all  the  is  the  plain  song  introduced  by  St  AMBROCUB  into 
cattle  of  Egypt  and  none  of  the  Israelites'  cattle  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  where  it  is  still  in  use  In 


cattle  of  Egypt  and  none  of  the  Israelites'  cattle 
were  killed,  9  1-7,  plague  of  boils,  98-12,  plague  of 
hail,  9  13-35,  plague  of  locusts,  10  1-20,  plague  of 
darkness,  bv  which  for  three  days  darkness  covered 
Egypt,  10  21-29,  plague  of  the  first  born,  by  which 
alithe  first  born  of  Egypt  were  killed,  11 ,  12  1-36 
The  first  Passover  was  observed  the  night  of  the 
10th  plague  After  it  the  Israelites  loft  Egypt 

plaice  (plfts),  flatfish  of  the  seas  of  N  Europe,  com- 
mercially important  as  a  food  fish  Its  olive-brown 
upper  surface  is  spotted  with  red  It  usually 
weighs  from  8  to  10  Ibs 

plaid  (plad),  long  shawl  or  blanketlike  outer  wrap  of 
woolen  cloth,  usually  patterned  in  <  hecks  or  tartan 
figures  Now  distinctive  of  the  Highland  costume, 
it  was  formerly  worn  in  all  parts  of  Scotland  and  in 
N  England  by  both  men  and  women  The  early 
Celtic  people  excelled  in  d>emg  and  in  Roman 
times  wore  gay,  many-colored,  checkered  plaids, 
woven  or  sewed  together  in  squares  of  different 
colors  Through  the  Middle  Ages  and  until  the 
18th  cent  the  people  of  North  Britain  belted  their 
plaids  about  them,  the  lower  part  forming  the  kilt, 
the  upper  part  the  cloak  A  shepherd's  plaid  is  of 
black-and-white  check  A  tartan  plaid  has  cross- 
bars of  three  or  more  colors  combined  in  designs 
distinctive  of  the  different  Highland  clans  and 
serving  a  heraldic  purpose  In  modern  usage  plaid 
may  signify  merely  pattern,  as  a  plaid  gingham 
See  Thomas  Innes,  The  Tartans  of  the  Clans  and 
Families  of  Scotland  (1938) 

Plain,  the,  in  French  history,  term  designating  the 
independent  members  of  the  National  Convention 
during  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  The  name  was 
applied  to  them  because,  in  contrast  to  the  radical 
MOUNTAIN,  they  occupied  the  lower  benches  of 
the  chamber  Although  numerically  in  the  ma- 
jority, the  Plain  was  an  ineffectual,  leaderlesa  mass 
and  a  pliable  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Gi- 
rondists and  later  of  the  Jacobins  It  came  into 
its  own  on  9  Thermidor  (July,  1794),  when  its 
vote  helped  to  overthrow  Robespierre,  but  after 
this  effort  it  again  lost  its  cohesion 

plain,  large  area  of  level  or  nearly  level  land  An 
elevated  plain  is  called  a  PLATEAU  or  tableland,  and 
a  very  low,  wet  plain  is  a  SWAMP.  Plains  have  differ- 
ent names  in  different  climates  and  countries 
They  include  the  TUNDRA,  STEPPE,  PRAIRIE,  PAM- 
PAS, SAVANNA,  LJLANOS,  fiood  plains  of  rivers, 
coastal  plains,  loess  plains,  and  plains  (see  OESBBT), 
and  lacustrine  plains  The  erosive  action  of  water, 
glaciation,  the  draining  of  a  lake,  deposition  of 
sediment,  and  the  uplift  of  a  continental  shelf  or  a 
part  of  the  ocean's  floor  are  some  of  the  causes  of 
the  formation  of  plains.  The  extensive  area  com- 
prising the  western  part  of  the  Mississippi  water- 
shed, very  gradually  rising  to  the  foothills  of  the 
Rookies,  and  having,  largely,  a  steppe  climate,  is 
called  the  Great  Plains  region  of  the  United  States 
The  coastal  plains  region  of  the  United  States 
along  the  Gulf  Coast  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is 
widest  in  the  south  and  southeast. 

plain  chant,  see  PLAIN  SONG. 

Plain  City,  rural  village  (pop.  1,385),  central  Ohio, 
on  Big  Darby  Creek  and  N  W  of  Columbus,  laid  out 
1818,  named  Plain  City  1851. 

Plain  Dealing,  town  (pop  1,085),  NW  La  ,  near  the 
Red  River  and  the  Ark  boundary ;  founded  1888  as 
a  sawmill  and  cotton-ginning  center 

Plainfield.  1  Town  (pop.  7,613),  E  Conn  ,  E  of  Wil- 
iimantio,  settled  c.1690,  inc.  1699.  Textiles  and 
other  products  are  made  hero.  8  Village  (pop. 
1,485),  NE  111 ,  BW  of  Chicago,  on  the  Du  Page 
river,  ui  a  farm  area,  settled  1820,  inc.  1869.  8 


form  it  less  often  adheres  to  a  pattern  than  Gre- 
gorian chant,  which  is  the  norm  throughout  the 
Western  Church  Gregorian  chant  underwent 
much  development  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  but  its  greatest  period  of  develop- 
ment and  codification  was  in  the  7th  cent ,  when 
Gregory  I  founded  or  reorganised  the  Schola 
Cantorum  and  may  have  compiled  the  Roman 
antiphonary  Gregory's  contribution  to  liturgical 
music  seems  certain,  although  its  exact  nature  is 
not  known  In  the  Middle  Ages,  polyphony  to  a 
large  extent  supplanted  plain  song,  and  many 
abuses  found  their  way  into  the  Church  in  succeed- 
ing centuries  In  the  19th  cent  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Solesmes  undertook  many  years  of  re- 
search to  restore  the  Gregorian  chant  to  its  original 
form  and  to  establish  its  proper  rhythm  They 
began  to  publish  the  results  of  their  labors  m  1889, 
and  in  his  Motu  projrrio  (1903)  Pope  Pius  X  re- 
stored the  use  of  the  chant,  authorising  the  So- 
lesmes version  The  tonality  of  Giegorian  chant 
derives  from  the  eight  church  modes  (see  MODE), 
which  are  comparable  to  the  eight  echoi,  four 
authentic  and  four  plagal,  of  Byzantine  chant 
Notation  of  Byzantine  chant  and  of  Gregorian 
chant  evolved  into  systems  of  neumes  (see  MUSICAL 
NOTATION)  which  are  still  used  in  preference  to 
modern  mensural  notation  for  plain  song  The 
rhythm  of  plain  song  always  stems  from  the  rhythm 
inherent  in  the  text,  whether  prose  or  verse  Most 
of  the  Gregorian  melodies  for  the  ordinary  and  the 
proper  of  the  Mass  and  for  the  offices  are  to  be 
found  in  an  ecclesiastical  manual,  the  Liber  usualis 
See  R  R  Terry,  The  Music  of  the  Roman  Rite 
(1931) ,  Winfred  Douglas,  Church  Music  tn  History 
and  Practice  (1937) ,  Gustave  Reese,  Music  in  the 
Middle  Ages  (1940),  Mane  Pierik,  The  Song  of  the 

Plainview.  1  Village  (pop.  1,500),  SE  Minn  ,  NE  of 
Rochester,  in  a  farm  region,  platted  1857,  me  1875. 

2  City  (pop  1,411),  NE  Nebr  ,  NNW  of  Norfolk, 
in  a  livestock  area,  me   1880    3  City  (1940  pop 
8,263, 1947  estimated  pop  13,500),  co  seat  of  Hale 
co  ,  NW  Texas,  S  of  Amanllo  on  the  Llano  Esta- 
cado,  founded  1886,  me    1907     The  level  plain, 
irrigated  by  shallow  wells,  produces  rich  crops  of 
wheat,  alfalfa,  other  grains,  cotton,  potatoes,  and 
truck  Plain  view  ships  and  processes  these,  chickens 
and  turkeys,  and  dairy  products  and  has  small  in- 
dustries   Wayland  College  is  here 

PlamviUe.  1  Town  (pop  6.935),  central  Conn.,  SW 
of  Hartford,  set  off  from  Farmington  1869  Its 
metal  products  include  ball  bearings  and  tools 
Several  18th-century  buildings  survive.  3  City 
(pop  1,232),  W  central  Kansas,  near  the  Saline  N 
of  Hays,  in  a  wheat  area,  settled  1877,  inc  1888. 

3  Town  (pop  1,302),  SE  Mass  ,  near  the  R  I.  hoe, 
settled  1661,  set  off  from  Wrentham  1905. 

Plainwell,  city  (pop  2,424),  SW  Mich.,  on  the  Kala- 
mazoo  river  and  N  of  Kalamazoo;  settled  1836,  inc. 
as  a  village  1869,  as  a  city  1034.  Products  include 
paper  and  canned  goods.  Onions  are  the  chief  crop 
of  the  area  Indian  mounds  are  hereabout. 

PUittow  (pl&'stO).  town  (pop.  1,414).  SE  N.H.,  set 
of!  from  HaverhiU.  Mass.,  and  inc.  1749. 

plancaette  (pl&ncheY.  plashBV),  instrument  used 
in  spiritistic  or  AUTOMATIC  WRITING.  It  consists  of 
a  triangular  piece  of  wood  mounted  at  the  base  on 
small  wheels  and  with  a  pencil  upright  through  a 
hole  at  the  apex.  When  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  one 
or  two  persons  are  placed  on  the  planchette,  it  will 
trace  words  or  messages  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  The 
ouija  board  is  similar  in  purpose,  this  has  no  pencil, 


bat  a  small  board  moves  under  the  finger  tips  of 
some  people  to  spell  out  words  from  an  alphabet 

".,  I^x  <5Ss'  plangkO,  1858-1047,  German 
tost.  He  was  professor  at  the  Univ.  of  Berlin 
-  1028)  and  president  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 

7  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Berlin 

(1030-35).  His  early  researches  were  in  thermo- 
dynamics, on  the,  basis  of  which  he  evolved  his 
revolutionary  QUANTUM  THBOHY.  For  this  he  re- 
ceived the  1918  Nobel  Priae  m  Physics.  Many  of 
his  works  have  been  translated  into  English,  these 
include  Introduction  to  Theoretical  Phytwt  (5  vols  , 
1932-33),  Phttotopkit  ofPhvtica  (1036),  Treatise  on 
Thermodynamics  (3d  Eng  rev  «d ,  1045),  and 
Scientific  Autobiography  and  Other  Papers  (1049). 
Pla&con,  Pol  Henri  (poV  Ore'  plflso').  1854-1914, 
French  operatic  bass.  He  made  his  debut  in  1877 
and  in  1883  appeared  at  the  Paris  Opera  as  Mephis- 
topheles  in  Gounod's  Faust,  his  most  famous  role. 
He  sang  (1801-1904)  regularly  at  Covent  Garden, 
London,  and  made  his  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  1893.  A  suave  and  polished  singer, 
be  was  a  leading  bass  of  his  time 
plane,  in  geometry,  a  fiat  SURFACE  of  infinite  extent 
but  no  thickness  It  is  defined  as  a  surface  which 
contains  all  of  any  straight  line  which  has  two  of 
its  points  on  the  surface  An  example  of  a  plane, 
or  more  exactly  of  a  bounded  portion  of  a  plane,  is 
the  surface  forming  one  face  or  side  of  a  cube  Any 
three  points  determine  a  plane,  a  point  and  a  hue 
or  two  parallel  lines  determine  a  plane,  but  any 
two-  lines  in  space  do  not  usually  he  in  the  same 
plane 

plane,  a  woodworker's  tool  related  to  the  CHISEL  In 
the  plane  the  tutting  blade  is  fixed  in  a  block  of 
wood  or  metal  which  is  pushed  or  drawn  over  the 
surface  to  be  cut  down  or  smoothed  Planes  of 
different  forms  and  lengths  are  used  for  different 
purposes,  m  general,  the  longer  planes  leave  a  fiat 
surface  which  is  made  more  smooth  by  the  short 
"smoothing  plane  "  Planes  much  like  those  now 
in  use  were  employed  in  ancient  and  medieval 
times  See  Thomas  Hibben,  The  Carpenter's  Tool 
Chest  (1933) 

planet  (pl&'ntt)  [Gr  ,« wanderer),  name  given  b>  the 
Greeks  to  each  of  those  heavenly  bodies  which  seem 
to  move  back  and  forth  among  the  constellations 
of  the  stars  The  stars  themselves  never  change 
position  relatively  to  one  another  Another  dis- 
tinction is  that  the  stars  twinkle  or  sparkle,  while 
the  planets,  except  when  low  in  the  sky,  near  the 
horizon,  shine  with  a  steady  light  Their  light  is 
reflected  sunlight,  for  they  are  not  luminous  They 
are  opaque  and  spherical  and  revolve  around  the 
sun  in  nearly  circular  or  bit  US  all  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, contrary  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  clock  To 
the  Greeks  w  ho  accepted  the  explanation  of  PTOL- 
KMY  that  the  earth  was  the  central  heavenly  body/ 
the  "planets"  included  the  sun  and  the  moon,  an 
well  as  MERCURY,  VKNUS,  MARS,  JUPITER,  and 
SATURN,  which  are  plainly  visible  to  the  unaided 
eye  These  seven  bodies  were  repi  esontcd  as  sw  IIIR- 
ing  around  the  earth  111  epicycles.  When  the  sys- 
tem of  COPERNICUS  gave  the  sun  the  central  posi- 
tion, the  oarth  was  shown  to  be  one  of  the  planets 
of  the  great  SOLAR  SYSTEM  and  the  moon  simply  a 
satellite  circling  around  the  earth  The  planetary 
family  has  been  discovered  since  then  to  be  much 
larger  than  waa  suspected  before  the  telescope  ex- 
tended man's  vision.  In  1781  URANUS  was  first 
seen  and  m  1801  Cores,  the  first  of  a  host  of  minor 
planets  (see  ASTEROID),  in  1846  NEPTUNE  was 
discovered,  and  m  1930  a  photographic  plate  10- 
vealed  PLUTO  The  order  of  the  planetary  orbits 
outward  from  the  sun  is  Mercury,  Venus,  the 
earth,  Mars,  the  asteroids  (or  planetoids),  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus,  Neptune,  and  Pluto  The  known 
asteroids  number  more  than  1,500.  Mercury  and 
Venus  are  called  inferior  planets,  because  their 
orbits  he  inside  that  of  the  earth  With  the  earth 
and  Mars,  they  make  up  a  group  of  the  smallest 
planets  (the  dimensions  of  Pluto  are  not  yet  deter- 
mined). The  superior  planets  are  those  with  orbits 
outside  that  of  the  earth  Jupiter  is  the  giant,  in 
volume  more  than  a  thousand  times  as  great  as  the 
earth.  Saturn  is  next  in  size  Neptune  and  Uranus 
have  dimensions  far  less  than  the  two  greatest  and 
far  greater  than  the  four  smallest  of  the  planets. 
The  density  of  each  of  the  four  largest  planets  is 
roughly  about  one  quarter  that  of  Mercury,  Venus, 
andMars  and  about  one  fifth  that  of  the  earth 
The  distances  separating  these  great  planeta  from 
one  another  are  far  greater  than  those  lying  be- 
tween any  two  of  the  inner  group  The  orbits  of 
Uranus  and  Neptune  are  over  1.000,000,000  va 
apart,  an  interval  wider  than  the  distance  between 
the  sun  and  Saturn.  Pluto  is  calculated  to  be 
0.3,670,000,000  mi.  from  the  sun.  which  is  about 
100  times  as  great  a  distance  as  that  from  the  sun 
to  Mercury.  The  orbits  of  all  the  major  planets  ex- 
cept Mercury  and  Pluto  he  in  nearly  the  same  plane 
and  have  slight  eccentricities.  The  eccentricity  of 
the  orbit  of  Mercury  is  about  .2;  that  of  Pluto,  .25; 
of  Mars,  ,09.  The  orbits  of  the  asteroids  show  great 
diversity  in  their  eccentricities  and  their  inclina- 
tion to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Mercury  and 
Venus,  whose  orbits  are  within  that  of  the  earth. 
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present  dark  sut»  to  the  earth  part  of  the  time  and 
PCM  through  phaae*  similar  to  those  of  the  MOON 
There  is  great  diffiowty  in  determining  their  rota- 
tion periods  Of  all  toe  planets,  Jupiter  rotates 
most  rapidly:  and  nil  the  larger  planet*  rotate  in 
shorter  ponods  than  do  the  smaller  ones  With  the 
exception  of  Mercury,  Vemn,  and  Pluto,  the  plan- 
eta  are  known  to  be  attended  by  one  or  more 
satellites  The  laws  of  planetary  motion  were 
formulated  by  Johannes  Kepler  See  Mary  Proc- 
tor, The  Romance  of  the  Planets  f  1029) ;  G  E.  Frost, 
Planets,  Stars,  and  Atoms  (1946) 

planetarium  (planuta/rSum),  name  used  both  for  a 
projecting  device  or  a  model  that  portrays  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  for  a  thoatrelike  chamber  with 
a  hemispherical  ceiling  upon  which  the  celestial 
phenomena  are  reproduced  by  optical  projection 
Several  dozen  planetaria  are  now  in  operation  in 
various  large  cities  of  the  world;  one  of  the  earliest 
was  built  in  1924  on  a  roof  of  the  Carl  Zeiss  optical 
works  in  Jena.  A  multi-motored  machine  consist- 
ing of  a  thick  axis  terminating  in  globular  structures 
makes  rotational  movements,  enabling  beams  of 
light  emitted  from  windows  in  the  globes  to  travel 
in  predetermined  paths  on  the  ceiling  The  juxta- 
position of  the  lights  and  their  movements  repro- 
duce a  panorama  of  the  sky  as  it  might  be  seen 
under  optimum  conditions.  The  Hayden  Plane- 
tarium (1935)  in  New  York  city  employs  more 
than  100  separate  projectors  to  cast  the  fixed  stars 
of  the  northern  and  southern  skies,  the  nebulae,  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  the  planets.  Borne  of  the  pro- 
jectors are  used  to  reproduce  the  whole  zodiac,  the 
ecliptic  and  solar  circles,  as  well  as  the  Milky  Way 
The  Adler  Planetarium  (1930)  in  Chuago  was  the 
first  in  the  United  States  In  1934  the  Pels  Plane- 
tarium was  added  to  Franklin  Institute  in  Phila- 
delphia The  Planetarium  Theatre  of  Griffith  Ob- 
servatory m  Los  Angoles  was  opened  in  1935,  the 
Buhl  Planetarium  in  Pittsburgh,  in  1939  A  more 
recent  institution  was  established  as  the  Morchcad 
Planetarium  (1949>  in  Chapel  Hill,  N  C  As  many 
as  9,000  start*  can  be  shown  on  their  <eilmgs  Tho 
widely  used  Zeiss  apparatus  is  sometimes  called  a 
Ptolemaic  planetarium,  as  distinct  from  the  orrery 
(after  Charles  Bo>le,  earl  of  Orrerv),  which  is  in 
effect  a  Copermcan  model  of  the  solar  system  A 
great  variety  of  orreries  exist,  and  those  hnd  con- 
siderable use  as  aids  in  the  tc»a(  hmg  of  celestial 
mechanics  An  American,  Jrank  Korkosss,  in- 
vented and  built  m  1937  a  2,500-pound  ball-shaped 
aluminum  projector,  capable  of  making  pi  occasional 
and  equatorial  revolutions  It  is  installed  at  tlte 
Sprmgfield  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  gives  an  approximation  of  the  Zeiss 
machine's  effw  ts  Portable  planetaria  developed  at 
Franklin  Institute  are  m  use  throughout  the  nation 

planetesimal  hypothesis  (planutf'sumul),  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  planets,  developed  by  T  C  Cham- 
berhn  and  F  R  Moulton  after  1900,  when  the 
NEBULAR  HYPOTHESIS  was  rejected  With  some 
modifications,  it  m  accepted  by  a  large  group  of 
scientists  The  theory  assumes  that  in  the  ex- 
tremely distant  past  our  sun  was  passed  by  another 
star  not  too  far  from  it  to  exort  a  strong  attractive 
force  upon  the  fluid  mass  which  was  the  sun  Huge 
tides  were  raised  on  the  sun,  one  in  the  direction  of 
the  passing  star  and  one  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction  Assuming  that  the  sun  was  affected  by 
the  same  eruptive  forces  then  as  now,  the  eruptions 
took  place  with  greatest  violence  and  frequency  in 
the  regions  where  the  tidal  bulges  were  As  the 
star  swung  on  its  orbit,  the  tidal  bulges  on  the  sun 
and  the  attendant  eruptions  occurred  toward  the 
star  and  on  the  side  away  from  the  star,  always  m 
the  line  joining  the  star  and  the  sun  The  materials 
ejected  by  the  sun  in  its  eruptions,  affected  by  a 
cross-pull  which  was  exerted  by  the  moving  star, 
were  set  to  moving  in  elliptical  orbits  around  the 
sun  Thus,  as  long  as  the  star  was  passing,  masses 
of  matertal  of  various  sizes,  some  with  greater, 
some  with  lesser  velocity,  were  being  ejected 
Those  of  least  velocity  dropped  back  Those  of 
extremely  high  velocity  shot  out  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  sun's  gravitational  attraction  and  were  lost 
But  those  of  the  speeds  between  these  extremes 
continued  to  revolve  in  elliptical  paths  around  the 
sun,  after  the  star  had  left  the  neighborhood. 
Smaller  masses  quickly  cooled  and  became  solid 
These  revolving  bodies  are  called  planetesimals 
because  they  were  like  little  planets  As  the  orbits 
of  some  crossed,  the  larger  nuclei  swept  in  the 
smaller  masses.  This  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  planets  Our  planetoids  (see  ASTEROID)  occupy 
a  region  in  which  no  dominating  nucleus  existed  to 
bnng  them  together  as  a  planet  Our  meteors  can 
be  accounted  for  as  leftover  planetesimals  which 
never  were  caught  up  into  larger  masses  The 
TIDAL  THEORY  is  a  modification  of  the  planetesimal 
hypothesis  See  T  C.  Chamberlm,  The  Onnn  of 
the  Earth  (1916);  F  R  Moulton,  Introduction  to 
Astronomy  (rev.  ed  ,  1916);  H  N.  Russell,  The 
Solar  System  and  Its  Onptn  (1935), 

planetoid:  see  ASTEROID. 

plane  trw,  any  species  of  the  genus  Plafanus,  decid- 
uous trees  of  temperate  regions  American  plane 
treei  are  commonly  called  sycamore,  but  this  is 
more  correctly  the  name  of  a  species  of  fig.  Plane 
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tree*  have  a  loose  bark  which  scales  off  leaving 
patches  of  lighter  colored  inner  bark  and  giving  the 
tree  a  mottled  appearance.  The  dry,  seedhke  fruits 
are  densely  packed  into  a  hard  brown  ball — whence 
the  name  button  wood — which  usually  remains  on 
the  tree  until  spring,  when  it  separates  into  tufts  of 
down  and  is  scattered  by  the  wind  The  common 
American  plane  tree  (Platanus-  occidentals)  is  na- 
tive E  of  the  Rockies  and  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
North  American  deciduous  trees  The  wood  is  hard 
and  beautifully  grained  It  is  used  for  furniture, 
butchers'  blocks,  cigar  boxes,  and  paneling  The 
London  plane  (Platanus  acenfolta,  thought  to  be  a 
hybrid)  is  now  commonly  cultivated  in  eastern 
cities  where  it  is  incorrectly  called  Oriental  plane, 
a  species  seldom  grown  in  America 

plankton:  see  MARINE  BIOLOGY 

Piano  (pla'n6)  1  City  (pop  1,930),  N  111 ,  SW  of 
Aurora,  settled  1835,  mo  18b5  It  is  a  farm  trade 
center.  9  City  (pop  1,582),  N  Texas,  NNE  of 
Dallas  on  the  blackland  prame,  founded  1848,  me 
as  a  city  1930 

plant,  any  organism  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as 
opposed  to  one  of  the  ANIMAL  kingdom  It  may  bo 
microscopic  in  size  and  simple  in  structure,  as  are 
certain  one-celled  algae,  or  a  many-celled  complex 
structure  such  as  a  tree  The  plant  kingdom  plays 
an  extremely  important  role  in  the  balance  of 
nature  and  the  life  of  man  Hi  nee  only  green  plants 
can  perform  PHOTOSYNTHESIS,  they  are  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  all  food  and  probably  of  most  of 
the  oxygen  for  all  animals  They  are  the  mo«t 
abundant  form  of  life  on  earth  They  are  sources 
of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  In  order  to  attain 
full  growth  a  plant  requires  light,  water,  oxygen, 
carbon  dioxide,  varying  quantities  of  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  magnesium,  potassium,  cal- 
cium, and  iron,  and  small  amounts  of  other  ele- 
ments The  plant  kingdom  is  commonly  divided 
into  four  large  groups  or  phyla,  based  chiefly  on 
reproductive  structure  the  sperrnatophytes  or  seed 
plants  (coniferh  and  flowering  plants) ,  the  pten- 
dophytes  (ferns,  club  mosses,  and  horsetails),  the 
bryophytes  (mosses  and  liverworts),  and  the 
thallopnytes,  including  all  plants  not  diffeientiated 
into  stem  and  leaves  (algae,  fungi,  lichens,  and 
bacteria)  Each  phylum  IK  furthei  divided  into 
classes,  orders,  families,  genera,  and  species  In  a 
given  species  there  may  also  be  different  varieties 
Proponents  of  the  theory  of  evolution  have  sug- 
gested that  the  simple  algae  gave  rise  to  the  bryo- 
phytes  and  tho  ptendophytes  and  ultimately  to  the 
more  complex  seed  plants  In  tho  majority  of 
plants  thr  life  cycle  consists  of  two  alternating  gen- 
erations, the  gametophyte  and  tho  sporophyte 
The  gatnetophyte,  the  conspicuous  generation  (the 
plant  body)  in  the  mosses,  liverworts,  and  most 
algae,  produces  gamete  cells  (usually  sperms  and 
eggs)  and  these  fuse  in  pairs  The  fusion  cell  (or 
fertilized  egg)  develops  into  a  sporophyte,  and  this 
is  tho  conspicuous  generation  in  the  fenih,  conifers, 
and  flowering  plants  Reproduction  of  the  sporo- 
phyte is  by  means  of  spores,  which  germinate  to 
form  gametophytes  The  gametophyte  generation 
is  much  reduced  in  the  flowering  plants  A  pollen 
gram  represents  the  male  gametophyte,  and  the 
ovule  (which  becomes  the  seed  after  the  fusion  of 
gametes)  within  the  ovary  contains  the  small 
female  gametophyte  In  the  ferns  the  gametophyte 
generation  is  an  independent  and  froe-hvmg  pro- 
thallus  (see  PERN),  while  in  the  liverworts  and 
mosses  it  is  the  chief  vegetative  body  and  supports 
the  Hporophyte  The  plant  body  d  o  ,  tho  sporo- 
phyto)  of  the  higher  plants  is  differentiated  into 
organs  which  are  specialised  in  structure  and  func- 
tion A  tree,  for  example,  has  a  branching  root 
system  below  ground  and  a  branching  shoot  system 
a)x>ve  ground  The  shoots  are  composed  of  stems 
and  leaves  in  addition  to  the  reproductive  organs  of 
the  flowers  Running  throughout  the  tree  is  a 
fibrous  or  woody  conducting  system  The  fruits 
of  the  higher  plants — particularly  the  grams  of 
wheat,  rice,  corn,  and  other  grasses — have  been 
a  basic  cultivated  food  of  man  since  prehistoric 
time  Plants  are  a  source  of  innumerable  other 
foods,  of  wood,  textiles,  drugs,  oils,  rubber,  and 
many  other  things  Organic  matter  from  plants  of 
past  ages  is  found  in  coal  and  probably  m  petro- 
leum. The  scientific  study  of  plants  is  called 
BOTANY  ;  the  study  of  their  relation  to  their  environ- 
ment and  of  their  distribution  is  plant  ECOLOGY, 
the  cultivation  of  plants  for  food  and  for  decora- 
tion IS  HORTICULTURE 

Plantagenet,  English  royal  house  see  ANGEVIN 
plantain  (pl&n'tm),  name  for  plants  of  the  genus 
Plantago,  chiefly  annual  or  perennial  weeds  now 
widely  distributed  The  plantains  are  usually  char- 
acterized by  low  clusters  of  ribbed  leaves  and  nar- 
row spikes  of  small  whitish  flowers  The  pollen  is 
often  a  hay-fever  irritant  At  one  time  common 
kinds  were  eaten  aa  a  potherb  and  valued  medici- 
nally— the  leaves  used  externally  as  a  poultice  and 
the  seeds  internally  for  their  mucilaginous  quality. 
At  the  present  trmethe  seeds  are  used  for  bird  food 
Plantago  psyllivm,  called  psyHrum  or  flea  wort,  is  an 
Old  World  plant  the  mucilaginous  seeds  of  which 
are  imported1  as  psyttrum  seed  and  are  used  as  a 
laxative  A  beverage  ts  made  of  the-  seeds  of  the 
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ispaghul  (Plantago  ovata)  of  India  Most  plantains 
growing  in  the  United  States  are  weed  pests,  occa- 
sionally utilized  locally  for  foruge  For  the  tropical 
plantain,  see  BANANA 

plantain  lily,  see  DAY  LILY 

Plant  City,  city  (pop  7,491),  W  central  Fla  ,  E  of 
Tampa,  me  1885  Settled  on  the  site  of  an  Indian 
village,  it  developed  with  the  arrival  of  the  railroad 
in  1884  In  an  area  producing  vegetables,  fruit, 
phosphates,  and  timber,  it  IB  a  processing  and  ship- 
ping center,  especially  for  strawberries 

Planfan,  Chnitophe  (krestof  plate'),  1514-89,  prmt- 
er  In  Antwerp  his  work,  at  first  as  a  bookbinder, 
began  in  1549  His  production  and  publishing  of 
books  began  in  1555,  his  establishment  continued 
the  work  until  1867  and  IH  now  preserved  as  the 
notable  Plantin-Yloretus  Museum  Plantm  was 
tho  leading  printer  of  the  second  half  of  the  16th 
cent  ,  and  his  books  are  admired  for  their  accuracy 
and  their  typography  His  equipment  included 
types  designed  by  Garamond  and  Graujon  The 
central  detail  in  his  mark  is  a  pair  of  compasses. 

plant  louse  wee  APHID 

plants,  domestication  of*  BOO  DOMESTICATION. 

Planudes  Maximas  (plunG'dez  mak'slmde)  or  Max- 
imus  Planudei,  c  12bO~<  1330,  Greek  scholar,  a 
very  learned  monk  and  one  of  the  principal  orna- 
ments of  Byzantine  culture  Hia  edition  oi  the 
GRKEK  ANTHOLOGY  was  long  the  standard  His 
prose  collection  of  Aesop's  Fables  is  important 

Plaquemme  (pla'krtmlu,  plak'mm),  town  (pop 
5,049),  pariah  seat  of  lU-rville  parish,  8E  La  ,  near 
the  Mississippi  H  of  Baton  Rouge,  me  1838 
Government  locks  with  a  lift  of  55  ft  connect 
Bayou  Plaquemme  and  the  Intracoastal  Waterway 
with  the  Mississippi  In  1936  the  Federal  Delta 
Migratory  Waterfowl  Refuge  was  established  near 
the  town 

Plaosey  (pla'sP).  village,  S  West  Bengal  state,  India 
Here,  m  1757,  Robeit  Chve's  decisive  defeat  of  the 
Nawab  of  Bengal  piepared  the  wav  for  British  do- 
minion over  NE  India  and  earned  him  the  title 
Baron  Chve  of  Plassey 

plaster  casting,  as  a  sculpture  process,  is  of  three 
kinds  One  is  accomplished  m  a  waste  mold,  another 
in  a  piece  mold  (Ixjth  plaster  of  Pans),  and  the 
third  in  a  gelatin  mold,  all  have  the  impression  of 
the  original  clay  or  wax  model  executed  by  the 
sculptor  The  waste  mold  is  <  hipped  awav  (wasted) 
to  free  the  hardened  <  ast,  whu  h  was  poured  in  as 
liquid  plaster  The  golatui  mold,  being  pliable,  may 
with  caie  be  sprung  from  the  c  ast  and  removed  in- 
tact and  used  for  rcplu  as  The  piece  mold  also 
may  be  used  again,  being  so  divided  as  to  be  readily 
drawn  awav  from  the  undercutting  of  tho  cast  with- 
out damage  to  either  Plaster  casts  are  used  not 
only  for  the  creation  of  new  s<  ulptures,  but  also  for 
the  manifold  replica*  of  famous  marble  or  stone 
statues  In  another  sense  of  the  word,  plaster  cast- 
ing refers  to  the  surgi<  al  technique  of  em  asmg  any 
part  of  the  body  in  which  bones  are  broken  in  a 
plaater-of-Paris  <  ast,  so  that  the  bones  may  set 
smoothly  without  interference  by  motion,  jarnng, 
or  ptv\si<al  shock 

plastering  The  term  commonly  refers  to  the  appli- 
cation of  plaster  to  walls  and  ceilings,  exterior 
plasterwork  being  of  a  different  composition  and 
generally  known  as  sTrrro  Plaster  was  used  by 
the  Egyptians  (chiefly  as  a  surface  to  receive  color 
decorations)  and  by  the  Greeks  The  Romans  used 
it  extensively,  and  there  remain,  especially  at 
Pompeii,  many  ceilings  and  walls,  with  beautiful 
relief  ornamentation,  of  a  hard,  fine  piaster  such  as 
has  not  been  excelled  up  to  the  present  Italian 
Renaissance  artists  imitated  this  type  of  Roman 
work,  and  relief  ornament  in  plaster  was  employed 
in  England  for  the  rich  ceilings  and  interiors  of  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I  and  later  in  those 
designed  by  Robert  and  James  \darn  In  tho 
United  States  many  fine  ornamented  plaster  ceil- 
ings were  executed  in  the  18th  cent  Interior  plas- 
tering is  applied  over  a  base  which  will  furnish  a 
proper  gnp — by  means  of  interstices  provided  by 
wood  lath  or  metal  lath  or  by  irregularities  of  sur- 
face such  as  in  hollow  tile  To  secure  best  results 
three  successive  coats  of  plaster  are  requisite  in 
most  types  of  work  The  first,  or  scratch,  coat, 
composed  of  sand  and  lime  mixed  with  abundant 
hair  or  fiber,  must  be  thoroughly  grounded  into  the 
lath  and  before  it  hardens  is  scratched  to  provide 
key  or  adhesion  for  the  next  coat  The  second,  or 
brown,  coat  is  composed  of  sand  and  lime,  without 
hair,  and  is  worked  to  a  hard,  compact  texture, 
with  its  surface  roughened  to  receive  the  final 
coat  The  third,  or  white  finishing  ooat  is  com- 
posed of  plaster  of  Pans,  slaked  hme,  and  white 
sand,  mixed  with  v>  ater  to  form  a  paste  consistency 
It  is  troweled  on  the  wall  to  form  a  hard,  smooth 
surface,  the  process  requiring  a  skilled  worker  The 
total  thickness  of  the  three  coats  is  about  $£  in 
Moldings,  cornices,  and  relief  ornament  are  cast 
separately  and  then  mounted  into  place,  though  in 
former  times  ornamental  details  were  modeled  in 
their  location,  from  the  damp  plaster 

plaster  of  Paris:  see  GYPSUM. 

plastics,  name  for  various  organic  derivatives  of 
resin,  cellulose,  and  protein  that  are  capable  of  be- 
ing shaped  by  the  application  of  heat  or  pressure  or 
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both.  Although  the  first  important  synthetic  plas- 
tic, celluloid,  was  discovered  (c  1869)  by  John  W. 
Hyatt  and  manufactured  by  him  in  1872,  plastics 
did  not  come  into  modern  industrial  use  until  after 
production  of  bakehte  by  L  H  Baekeland  c  1907. 
Celluloid,  a  mixture  of  cellulose-nitrate,  camphor, 
and  alcohol  is  thermoplaHtir ,  it  has  the  property  of 
softening  again  and  again  at  high  tempera  tines 
The  bakelite  product,  made  by  polymerization,  or 
the  linking  together  of  the  chains  of  molecules  (in 
this  case  phenol  and  formaldehyde),  is  thermoset- 
ting  The  chemical  change  which  ensues  when  high 
temperature  is  applied  makes  the  product  an  in- 
fusible and  insoluble  mass  All  plastics  are  either 
thermosettmg  or  thermoplastic,  and  they  are  further 
grouped  as  phenolic,  uiea,  cellulose,  acrylic,  poly- 
styrene, and  vinyl  plastics,  depending  upon  the 
substam  es  from  which  thev  are  derived  Virtually 
any  debired  color  or  shape  and  main  <  ombmations 
of  the  properties  of  hardness,  durability,  elastic  ity. 
and  heat,  cold,  and  acid  resistance  can  be  obtained 
in  a  plastic  Plastics  are  available  in  the  form  of 
bars,  tubes,  sheets,  coiK  and  blocks,  and  these  can 
be  machined  to  specification  However,  plastic 
articles  are  commonly  manufactured  of  plastic 
powders  with  which  desired  shapes  aie  fashioned 
by  compression,  transfer,  injection,  and  extrusion 
molding  The  phenolic  arid  urea  materials  are 
generally  put  in  mold  cavities  where  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  and  pressure  makes  them  first  plastic, 
then  hard  or  polj  menzed  Thia  method  IB  known 
as  compression  molding  The  transfer  method  in 
which  the  compound  is  plastu  ized  by  outside  heat- 
ing and  then  poured  into  a  mold  to  harden  is  used 
for  detagns  of  intricate  shapes  and  great  variations 
m  wall  thickness  Injection-molding  machinery 
dissolves  the  powdei  plastu  in  a  heating  chamber 
and  by  plunger  actions  forces  it  into  cold  molds, 
where  the  product  sets  Each  operation  takes  place 
.it  ugidly  controlled  temperatures  and  intervals 
Extrusion  molding  emplojs  a  heating  cylinder, 
pressure,  and  an  extrusion  die  through  which  the 
molten  plastic  is  sent  and  from  which  it  emits  in 
continuous  form  to  be  tut  in  lengths  or  c  oiled  An 
endless  variety  of  plastic  products,  many  resulting 
from  industrial  developments  concurrent  with  the 
Second  World  War,  has  become  available  Optical 
lenses,  artificial  e>es,  and  dentures  of  acrilic  plas- 
tics, splints  which  X  ra.vs  may  pierce,  nylons,  ma- 
chine gears,  fabric  coatings,  wall  surfacing,  and 
plastic  lamination  have  emerged  within  a  decade 
Among  the  trade  names  bj  whi<  h  manv  plastic 
products  are  known  are  Plexiglas,  Lucitc,  Polar- 
oid, Cellophane,  Vinylite,  and  Koros>oal  I'roni 
these  and  nearlj,  600  other  varieties  of  plastics  are 
fashioned  safety  glass,  ehxtiical  equipment,  ravon 
fabrics,  tableware,  radio  housing*,  musical  instru- 
ments, records,  upholsterv ,  automobile  parts,  and 
costume  jewelry  See  Josephine  Berry,  Ttie  Plas- 
tic* Industry  (1947),  Stephen  Bass,  Plastics  awl 
You  (1947) 

plastic  surgery,  specialized  branch  of  surgery  which 
deals  with  the  repan  of  dofoi  rnities,  either  con- 
genital or  acquired,  and  aims  to  improve  the  ap- 
pearance and  function  of  tissue  defec  ts  The  outer 
surf  at  es  of  the  body  arc  most  tommonl\  involved 
in  sue  h  surgical  repair,  although  deeper  tissues  may 
also  be  included  The  plastic  Burgeon  may  use 
tibsucs  adjacent  to  the  aiea  of  repair  01  transplanted 
tissue  grafts  from  other  parts  ol  the  body  Simple 
defects,  such  as  small  scais,  can  usually  bo  repaired 
in  a  relatively  short  period  of  tiino  Lxtenmve  de- 
lects, such  as  those  resulting  from  gunshot  wounds 
or  other  severe  trauma,  may  require  repeated 
tissue  grafts  over  many  months  and  sometimes 
years 

Plata,  Rio  de  la  (re'o  da  la  pla'ta),  estuary,  SE  South 
America,  formed  by  the  Parana  and  Uruguay  rivers 
It  is  c  120  mi  wide  at  its  mouth  on  the  Atlantic 
and  decreases  to  c  20  mi  near  its  head  Focal 
point  of  one  of  the  great  liver  systems  of  the  con- 
tinent, it  receives  a  tremendous  volume  of  water 
Extensive  sandbanks  and  shoals  i  educe  the  naviga- 
bility, but  dredged  channels  permit  navigation  by 
largo  vessels  Its  great  ports  are  Buenos  Aires  and 
Montevideo.  Discoveied  by  Juan  Diaz  de  SOLIH 
(1516),  it  was  explored  by  MAGELLAN  in  1520  and 
by  Sebastian  CABOT  from  1620  to  1529  The  first 
settlement  on  its  banks  was  made  at  Buenos  Aires 
by  Pedro  do  MBNDO/A  (1536)  A  principal  chan- 
nel into  the  interior  of  SE  South  America,  it  is 
very  important  commet cially  In  English  it  is 
sometimes  called  River  Plate  The  vioeroyalty  of 
Hio  de  la  Plata,  more  or  les»s  corresponding  to  the 
present  Argentina,  was  established  in  1776 
Plataea  (plutfi'u),  ancient  city,  S  Boootia,  Greece, 
011  the  slope  of  Mt  Cithaeron  Plataea  had  volun- 
taiily  passed  from  Theban  to  Athenian  protection 
before  the  PERSIAN  WARS  and  stood  by  Athena  at 
Marathon  (490  B  C )  At  Theban  instigation 
Xerxes  destroyed  the  city  (480  B  C  ) ,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  it  was  the  scene  of  the  decisive  defeat  of 
the  Persians  by  the  Greeks  under  Pausanias  (with 
A  ns tides  commanding  the  fleet)  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Thebes  attacked  the 
tity,  but,  fading  to  take  it,  induced  the  Spartans  to 
besiege  it  (429-427  B  C  ) .  Plataea  was  captured 
and  sacked.  It  waa  subsequently  rebuilt. 
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plate,  in  radio,  the  element  which  forme  the  anode  in 
a  vacuum  tube.  Generally  in  small  vacuum  tubes 
the  plates  consist  of  small  nickel  tubes,  circular  in 
section  for  single  filaments,  oval  in  section  where 
V  or  W  filaments  are  used  The  metal  is  thin,  and 
so  the  plate  is  crimped  in  the  flat  surfaces  and  often 
the  edges  are  flanged.  One,  two,  or  more  supports 
add  to  the  rigidity  In  some  cases,  plates  have  been 
constructed  of  close-mesh  nickel  wire  screen  The 
plate  is  c  barged  to  some  high  positive  voltage,  from 
150  \olta  in  small  tnodes  to  20,000  volts  111  oscilla- 
tors and  power  tubes  The  plate  voltage  directly 
determines  the  quantity  of  power  the  tube  can  deal 
with  In  large  oscillator  tubes  about  40  percent  of 
the  power  delivered  to  the  plute  is  lost,  in  the  plate, 
as  heat  In  the  smallest  tubes  the  outside  surface 
of  the  plate  is  blackened  to  increase  ladiation,  and 
in  this  way  most  of  the  heat  is  dissipated  In  the 
larger  power  tubes  the  glass  must  conduct  much 
heat,  and  air  cooling  is  no«  easarv  Above  one  kilo- 
watt of  power  (nominal  rating)  the  plate  must  bo 
water-c-ooled  Modern  tubes  delivering  over  one 
kilowatt  are  so  built  that  the  plate  forms  part  of 
the  outside  of  the  tube  It  is  usually  in  the  form  of 
a  <  vliuder  of  copper  sheet,  a  few  inches  long,  and 
em  loses  tho  grid  and  filament  The  tube  is  fixed  to 
the  vacuum  tube,  which  is  of  glass  or  quartz,  by 
one  of  several  spet  mlly  developed  methods  of  join- 
ing glass  to  metal  In  operation,  the  plate  is  com- 
pletely immersed  in  a  water  jacket  Tho  electric 
power  for  the  plate  can  be  obtained  from  batteries 
(B  batteries)  or  from  an  alternating-current  source 
If  taken  from  any  alternating-current  source,  tho 
current  must  be  rectified  and  then  filtered  to  re- 
move any  ripple  effect  If  taken  from  a  direct-cur- 
rent generator,  the  ever-present  ripple  or  slight 
fluctuation  of  current  must  also  be  filtered  out 
Seo  also  TUBE,  VACULM 

Plate,  River   see  PIATA,  Rfo  DE  LA 

plateau  (pla"to;).  an  elevated  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  laiger  in  summit  aiea  than  u  MOUNTAIN, 
and  bounded  on  at  least  one  *>ide  by  lower  land 
The  origin  of  plateaus  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  mountains,  the  earth  movements  involved 
being  distnbuted  more  uniformly  over  u  wider 
aiea  Some  plateaus,  e  g  ,  the  Deccan  of  India  and 
the  Columbia  river  plateau  of  tho  NW  United 
States,  are  basaltic  and  weie  formed  as  the  result  of 
lava  flows,  others  ate  the  iet>ult  of  upward  folding, 
and  still  others  have  been  left  elevated  by  the 
erosion  of  adjacent  lands  Plateaus,  like  all  elevat- 
ed region-*,  are  subject  to  dissection  by  erosion  and 
are  continuously  being  peneplainc-cl  Low  plateaus 
aro  often  agricultural  regions,  like  the  neighboring 
plums,  while  high  plateaus  are  usually  fit  chiefly  for 
stock  grazing  Many  of  the  world's  high  plateaus 
are  deserts  Other  notable  plateaus  aie  the  Colo- 
rado plateau  of  tho  W  United  States,  the  Ecua- 
dorian and  Bolivian  plateaus  in  South  America, 
and  the  plateaus  of  Anatolia,  Arabia,  Iran,  and 
Tibet 

plate  mark   see  HALLMA  RK 

Platen,  August  von  (ou'goost  fun  pla'tuii),  1796- 
1X35,  Gorman  poet,  whose  full  name  was  August, 
Graf  von  Platen-Halleimuud  An  opponent  of  ro- 
mantic it.m  after  his  eai  host  work,  he  satirized  tho 
"fate  tragedy"  in  his  travesty  Die  vcrhdn{jnwsvollc 
Gabd  [the  fatal  fork]  (1826)  He  has  been  called 
a  German  Aristophanes  His  finest  work,  how- 
ever, WHS  his  classically  beautiful  veise,  such  as 
the  Sonette  aus  Vencdig  (1825,  Eng  tr  ,  Sonnets  on 
Venice,  1914),  the  odes,  and  the  verse  on  tho  Polish 
msuiroction  of  1830  See  Noiman  Macleod,  Ger- 
man Lyric  Poetry  (1931) 

plateresque  (platurfsk')  [Span  .-silversmith],  earli- 
est phase  of  Spanish  Renaissance  architecture  and 
decoration,  in  the  early  IGth  cent  Tho  designation 
probably  derives  from  the  delicate  and  minute  or- 
nament suggestive  of  the  craftsmanship  of  a  silver- 
smith (platero)  This  rich  ornamentation  was 
based  upon  the  work  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
mingled,  however,  with  surviving  Moorish  and  late 
Gothic  design  which  resulted  m  an  entirely  dis- 
tinctive manner  In  characteristic  Spanish  decora- 
tive spirit,  structure  received  little  emphasis,  while 
doorways  and  other  details  displayed  concentrated 
richness  against  a  foil  of  bare  wall  spat  e  Columns 
of  candelabrum  form  were  among  the  favorite  mo- 
tives, as  wore  pilaxteis  enriched  with  arabesque 
reliefs  and  topped  with  free  Coriiithianesque  cap- 
itals, columns  with  bracketed  capitals,  heraldic 
escutcheons,  and  fancifully  twisted  scrolls  It  was 
in  the  plateresque  period  that  Spanish  workers  in 
wrought  iron  reached  an  unlimited  technical  skill, 
translating  Renaissance  motives  into  terms  of 
metalwoik  to  form  the  superb  rejas  of  the  churches 
(see  RBJERiA)  Among  the  great  plateresque  build- 
ings are  the  town  hall  at  Seville,  the  university  at 
Alcala  de  Henares,  and  the  cathedral  at  Granada 
by  Diego  de  Siloe  From  the  latter  half  of  the  16th 
cent  a  much  more  classic  and  restrained  form  of 
Renaissance  design  supplanted  the  plateresque 

plating,  the  application  of  a  plate  or  coat  of  metal  to 
a  metallic  or  other  object  for  decoration,  protection 
against  corrosion,  or  increased  wearing  qualities 
The  practice  is  of  ancient  origin ;  GILDING  waa  devel- 
oped early,  the  Romans  soldered  silver  plates  to 
articles  of  baser  metals,  and  in  the  6th  cent,  a  pro- 


cess was  described  by  which  iron  weapons  were 
coated  with  copper  by  dipping  m  a  copper  solution 
In  the  18th  cent,  the  plating  of  copper  or  brass  with 
silver  by  fusion  was  originated  in  England  (see 
SHEFFIELD  PLATE)  G\LVAI«EINO  iron  by  dipping 
it  in  molten  zinc  also  dates  from  the  18th  cent 
Plating  by  dipping,  fusion,  and  soldering  methods 
has  been  largely  superseded  by  the  welding  of 
plates  and  especially  by  electrolytic  deposition  (see 
ELECTROLYSIS)  The  term  electroplating  is  com- 
monly applied  to  the  electrolytic  depositions  of 
decorative  or  protective  coats,  and  electro/arming  to 
the  formation  of  metallic  objects  by  deposition  of 
metal  on  temporary  cores  and  to  tho  coating  of 
electrically  negative  casts  or  molds  for  the  repro- 
duction of  pt  inters'  typo,  engravings,  medals,  or 
other  objects  (see  ELECTROTYPE)  Metal-*  <  om- 
monly  applied  to  olo<  troplatmg  include  chromium, 
nickel,  cadmium,  lead,  tin,  copper,  silver,  gold,  and 
a  few  alloys,  especially  brass  and  alloys  of  tin 
Nickel  was  formerly  widely  emploved  to  impart  a 
shmv  surface,  but  haa  been  largely  superseded  by 
chromium,  which  is  not  only  shiny  and  resistant  to 
tnrnish,  but  is  exceptionally  hard  and  durable 
Chromium,  because  of  its  cost  and  poor  bonding 
with  many  metals,  is  Ubually  applied  over  an  under- 
coat  of  nickel  plate  It  13  used  in  thin  coats  for 
decorative  purposes,  e  g ,  on  automobile  at  ces- 
sones,  and  usually  in  heavier  coats  for  the  finishing 
of  tools  The  adherence  of  electroplate  depends  on 
the  bonding  qualities  of  tho  foundation  and  coating 
metals,  it  must  be  applied  to  surfaces  free  from 
dirt,  greaae,  and  chemical  impurities  See  William 
Blum  and  G  B  Hogaboom,  Pnntijdes  of  Elcciro- 
jdating  and  Eltttroformina  (3d  od  ,  1949) 
platinite:  see  GUILLAUME,  CHARI^S  JtoouAiu) 
platinum,  grayish-white  metallic  element  (symbol  *• 
Pt,  for  physical  constants,  soo  ELEMENT,  table)  It 
is  malleable  and  ductile  Chemically  it  is  not 
active  It  IB  not  attacked  by  ordinary  reagents 
but  is  soluble  in  aqua  rogia  (chloroplatimo  acid 
being  formed)  It  does  not  combine  with  oxygen 
even  at  higher  temperatures  With  ceitam  fused 
alkalies,  however,  it  forms  platmates  Since  it  has 
two  valences  it  foirns  two  groups  of  compounds 
platuuc  and  platmous  Because  of  its  resistance  to 
corrosion,  platinum  is  used  (alloyed  with  other 
metals)  for  making  laboratory  utensils  (e  g 
crucibles),  for  electric  wires  and  contact  points,  for 
standard  weights  (the  standard  kilogram  weight  in 
Franco  is  made  of  a  platinum-indium  alloy),  ami 
lor  foil  Since  its  coefficient  of  expansion  is  close 
to  that  of  glass,  it  is  valuable  in  apparatus  in  w  Inch 
a  metal  is  fused  in  glass  and  which  is  to  be  subjected 
to  strong  heating  Platinum  is  a  strong  catalytic 
agent ,  being  so  employed  in  tho  contact  process  for 
the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  in  a  proc  ess 
(Ostwald)  for  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid,  w  Inch 
involves  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  Tho  metal 
exhibits  this  catalytic  property  especially  in  se\  cial 
of  its  forms,  e  g  ,  when  appearing  as  a  spongy  mass 
(called  then  platinum  sponge)  prepared  by  tgmtm« 
tho  ammonium  salt  of  chloroplatimc  acid,  as  i 
black  powder  (platinum  black) ,  and  as  platinized 
anbeatos,  obtained  when  asbestos  dipped  in  chloro- 
platimc  acid  is  heated  The  metal  is  used  also  in 
making  jeweh  y  (generally  in  alloy  form) ,  in  dentist- 
ry, and  in  photography  Most  important  of  the 
alloys  aio  those  with  indium  Because  of  the  cost 
of  platinum  various  substitutes  for  this  metal  aro 
employed,  e  g  ,  platinite  (an  alloy  of  nickel  and 
iron  discovered  by  C  E.  GWLLAUME)  arid  white 
gold  Platinum  is  found  in  natuio  chiefly  alloyed 
with  other  metals,  from  which  it  ia  separated  by 
complex  chemical  methods  Russia  has  rich  de- 
posits of  platinum,  but  in  recent  years  the  world's 
supply  has  come  chiefly  from  Canada,  South  Amer- 
ica (especially  Colombia),  tho  United  States,  and 
South  Africa  The  other  metals  with  which  it  is 
usually  alloyed  are  known  as  the  platinum  metals 
They  are  indium,  osmium,  palladium,  rhodium, 
and  ruthenium  Discovery  of  the  element  is  var- 
iously accredited  It  was  probably  known  and 
used,  although  rarely,  several  centuries  B  C  In 
the  middle  of  tho  18th  cent  some  platinum  from 
the  New  World  reached  England,  and  soon  there- 
after many  leading  chemists  published  reports  on 
it  A  process  discovered  (1803  or  1804)  by  W  H 
Wollaaton  for  making  the  metal  malleable  made 
possible  its  commercial  use  for  laboratory  appara- 
tus and  other  purposes 

Plato  (pla'to),  427 !-A4.7t  B  C.,  Greek  philosopher, 
son  of  noblo  parents  After  pursuing  the  liberal 
studies  of  his  day,  ho  became  m  407  B  C  a  pupil 
and  fnond  of  SOCRATES  In  388  B  C  he  lived  for  a 
time  at  tbo  court  of  Dionysius  the  Elder,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse  On  his  return  to  Athens,  Plato  founded  a 
school  m  the  grove  of  Academus,  the  ACADEMY, 
whore  he  taught  mathematics  and  philosophy  until 
his  death  His  teaching  was  interrupted  by  two 
more  visits  to  Syracuse  (367  and  361  B  C  ),  which 
he  made  in  tho  vain  hope  of  realizing  his  political 
ideals  in  Sicily.  All  of  Plato's  known  writings  have 
come  down  to  us  The  works  attributed  to  him  are 
35  dialogues,  13  epistles,  some  definitions,  and  some 
selections  m  the  Greek  Anthology.  The  definitions, 
at  least  two  of  the  epistles,  and  some  of  the  dia- 
logues are  spurious,  and  tho  poems  may  be.  Plato's 
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great  work  fo  in  his  dialogues,  which  are  perfect  of 
their  kind.  He  was  of  a  poetic  turn,  and  his  writ- 
ing, in  admirable  prose,  reveals  a  character  of 
singular  dignity,  urbanity,  humor,  and  aristocratic 
distinction  The  dialogues  are  divided  roughly  into 
groups  according  to  the  probable  order  in  which 
they  were  written  The  earliest  group,  called  So- 


cratic,  include  Apology,  the  defonso^of  Socrates, 

~rc«orand  nip,     .  "       .  .  ' "    ,  _ 

virtue  as  sell-knowledge,  Laches,  on  virtue  as  valor, 


Htppias  Major  and  ffippiaa  Minor,  Charmides,  on 


Lysis,  on  friendship;  Euthyphro,  on  religion,  Onto, 
expounding  why  Socrates  was  willing  to  die,  Pro- 
tagoras, on  virtue  as  knowledge,  Ion,  on  the  origin 
of  poetic  ability,  Menexenus,  a  satire  on  oratory 
In  a  second  group,  which  reveals  probably  the  de- 
velopment of  Plato's  views  out  of  those  of  Socrates, 
may  bo  set  the  following  Phaedrus,  on  rhetoric, 
Gorgias,  on  absolute  right  and  wrong,  Me.no,  on  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  knowledge,  Ettthydemus,  on 
false  logic,  Theaetetus,  one  of  the  most  splendid,  on 
how  to  dofine  knowledge,  Sophist,  Politicus,  on 
whether  democracy  or  autocracy  is  better ,  Pannen- 
ides,  on  the  One  and  the  Many,  a  refutation  of  the 
Eleatio  philosophers,  Cratylus,  on  tho  nature  of 
names  The  last  group  of  his  dialogues  may  bo  said 
to  include  some  of  his  greatest  Symposium,  on 
lovo,  i  e  ,  the  love  of  beauty  (this  includes  tho 
famous  speech  by  Alcibiades) ,  Phaedo,  a  very 
beautiful  demonstration  of  immortality,  Philetms, 
on  tho  mean  as  the  ethical  ideal,  Republic,  the  next 
longest  and  tho  moat  celebrated  of  his  dialogues,  a 
demonstration  of  justice  by  picturing  an  ideal  state, 
Timaeus,  Critias,  Laws,  the  longest  dialogue,  his 
last,  a  summary  of  his  practical  teachings,  Ernno- 
mis,  a  supplement  to  the  Laws  Tho  following  are 
universally  considered  spurious  Alcifnades  I  and 
//,  Erastae,  Hipparchui,  Theages,  Minos,  and  Clei- 
tophro  As  to  the  order  in  composition,  many  put 
tho  Symposium,  Republic,  Phacdrus,  and  Phasdo  at 
Plato  s  prime,  long  bnfore  IUH  old  age,  when  ho 
wrote  tho  Laws  Plato  himself  made  no  formal 
division  of  hia  philosophy,  but  from  ancient  times 
hiB  thought  has  been  discussed  under  the  headings 
of  dialectic,  physics,  and  ethics  Ho  used  the  term 
dialectic  to  describe  all  logical  thinking  For  Plato 
tho  process  of  thinking  is  twofold  the  establish- 
ment of  geneial  ideas  bv  induction  and  their  classi- 
fication by  logical  division  This  represents  his 
philosophical  inheritance  from  Socrates  Plato, 
however,  went  beyond  Socrates  in  teaching  the 
objective  reality  of  Ideas  He  urgucd  for  the  inde- 
pendent reality  of  Ideas  as  the  only  guarantee  of 
objective  -scientific  knowledge,  a  position  in  which 
scholastic  realism  agreed  with  him  Ideas  are, 
he  held,  the  Forma  or  Archetvpew  of  all  concrete 
things,  their  number  is  indefinite,  their  being  is 
changeles-,  and  eternal,  they  are  the  ground  of  all 
temporal  phenomena  The  supieme  Idea  is  the 
Idea  of  the  Good,  whose  function  and  place  in  the 
woild  of  Ideas  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Hun  in 
the  world  of  tho  senses  Tho  Phacdrun  contains  a 
discussion  of  mystical  contemplation  of  tho  Idea 
Plato  explained  the  physical  world  as  possessing 
only  relative  reality,  and  that  by  participation  in 
the  reality  of  the  Ideas  The  world  of  Ideas  was 
seen  by  Pluto  as  the  source  which  gave  life  and 
significance  to  the  world  of  the  senses  Ideas  are, 
moreover,  tho  Final  Cause  that  makes  all  existence 
purposeful  Tho  most  celebrated  exposition  of  thia 
is  the  "parable  of  tho  cave"  in  tho  Republic  Plato's 
universe  accommodates  tho  changeless  Being  of 
Parmcmdea  and  tho  perpetual  flux  of  Herachtus 
Plato  suggested  the  existence  of  a  world  soul  and 
postulated  a  Demiurge  or  Creator  as  the  fashioner 
of  the  physical  universe  Tho  rational  soul  he  held 
to  be  immortal  because,  like  the  Ideas,  it  is  not 
made  up  of  parts  and  is  accordingly  indestructible 
He  taught  also  the  preexistenee  of  the  soul  and 
believed  in  a  priori  knowledge  The  Meno,  in  a 
well-known  passage,  teaches  that  knowledge  is 
partly  a  matter  of  recollection  of  previous  life 
Virtue,  according  to  Plato,  is  the  harmony  or  health 
of  tho  soul,  secured  when  the  rational  part  rules 
tho  other  parts  The  cardinal  virtues  are  justice, 
temperance,  courage,  and  wisdom,  the  last  being 
the  highest  of  all  There  is  in  Plato  an  ascetic 
strain,  tending  toward  contempt  of  the  world  and 
praising  the  life  of  pure  contemplation  His  Re- 
public, the  first  Utopia,  was  a  state  based  on  justice, 
where  each  class  in  society  happily  performed  the 
function  for  which  it  was  suited  Thus  the  philos- 
opher ruled,  the  warrior  fought,  and  tho  workor 
enjoyed  the  fruits  of  hia  labor  Plato  proposed 
communism  for  the  two  highest  classes,  not  be- 
cause equality  was  a  good  in  itself,  but  m  order  to 
tetter  insulate  the  men  with  power  from  the  temp- 
tations and  distractions  of  the  temporal  world  In 
the  Symposium  and  the  Phaedrus  he  celebrates  the 
philosophic  love  of  ideal  beauty  in  passages  of 
matchless  eloquence  Plato's  writings  constitute 
one  of  the  most  influential  bodies  of  work  in  the 
history  of  the  race  So  subtle,  searching,  and  wide- 
ranging  IB  his  thought  that  almost  all  the  problems 
of  subsequent  philosophy  are  traceable  in  his  dia- 
logues, his  work  is  likewise,  because  of  its  verbal 
charm  and  its  vivid  portrayal  of  contemporary  life, 
a  part  of  the  world's  literature.  See  Benjamin 
Jowott,  The  Dialogue*  of  Plato  (5  vob.,  3d  ed.,  1920) , 
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A.  E  Taylor,  Plato-  the  Man  and  Hit  Work  (1927) ; 
Raphael  Demos,  The  Philosophy  of  Plato  (1939) , 
Alexandra  Koyre,  Discovering  Plato  (1945);  John 
Wild.  Plato's  Theory  of  Man  (1940);  Ludwig  Mar- 
cuse,  Plato  and  Dionysius  (1947) 

Platt,  Charles  Adams,  1861-1933,  American  archi- 
tect, landscape  aichitect,  painter,  and  etcher,  b 
New  York  city  He  studied  etching  with  Stephen 
Parnsh  and  painting,  in  Paris,  under  Boulanger 
and  Lefehvre  He  won  distinction  m  both  fields 
before  travels  in  Italy  turned  his  interests  towards 
architecture  and  garden  design  Platt  painted 
many  landscapes  of  New  Hampshire  scenes  His 
architectural  designs  are  basea  upon  Italian  and 
Georgian  traditions  Ho  was  a  fellow  of  tho  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects  Platt's  works  include 
numerous  important  city  and  country  residences, 
the  latter  complete  with  their  gardens,  the  Freer 
Gallery  of  Art  at  Washington,  DC  (1918),  an 
addition  to  the  Corcoran  Gallory ,  a  building  for  the 
Leader  News  in  Cleveland,  buildings  for  the  Umv 
of  Illinois  at  Urbana,  including  its  library,  and  a 
number  of  buildings  (o  g ,  chapel,  library)  for 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass  Ho  wrote 
Italian  Gardens  (1894)  See  monograph  of  hiH  work 
with  introduction  by  Royal  Cortissoi  (19H) 

Platt,  Orville  Hitchcock,  1827-1905,  U  8  Senator 
(1879-1905).  b  Litchheld  co  ,  Conn  Admitted 
(1849)  to  the  bar,  he  practiced  law  at  Mendon, 
Conn  He  held  many  public  offices  in  Connecticut 
before  he  served  in  tho  U  S  Senate  Platt  helped 
frame  tho  high  protective  tariff  measures  of  1883, 
1890,  and  1897  He  opposed  "cheap  money" 
schemes  and  all  attempts  to  regulate  big  business 
An  expansionist,  ha  was  important  in  the  annexa- 
tion of  Hawaii  and  the  occupation  of  the  Philip- 
pines He  also  framed  the  Platt  Amendment — a 
rider  attached  to  the  Army  Appropriations  Bill  of 
1901  It  stipulated  the  conditions  for  American 
intervention  in  Cuban  affairs  Tho  amendment, 
which  practically  made  Cuba  an  American  protec- 
torate, was  forced  into  tho  constitution  of  Cuba  and 
was  incorporated  in  a  permanent  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba,  it  set  tho  terms  under 
which  the  United  States  intervened  m  Cuban 
affair*  m  1906,  1912, 1917,  and  1920  Rising  Cuban 
nationalism  and  widespread  criticism  led  to  its 
abrogation  in  1934  See  L  A  Coohdge,  An  Old- 
fashwned  Senator  (1910) 

Platt,  Thomas  Collier,  1833-1910,  American  politi- 
cian, b  Owego,  N  Y  Ho  attended  Yale  (1849  50), 
became  president  of  the  Tioga  County  National 
Bank,  and  had  considerable  commercial  interests 
by  the  time  he  served  m  the  U  S  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  Republican  (187,i  77)  In  1881  he 
became  a  U  S  Senator,  but,  following  his  mentor 
Roscoe  CONKLINQ,  in  a  quarrel  with  President 
James  Garfield  over  patronage,  resigned  almost 
immediately,  thereby  winning  the  nickname  "Me 
Too"  Platt  With  Conkhng  he  sought  vindication 
in  a  new  election,  but  both  were  defeated  Platt 
remained  prominent  in  New  York  politics,  gaining 
now  powei  and  using  methods  that  won  him  tho 
name  of  tho  "easy  boss  "  Again  from  1897  to  1909 
bo  was  a  U  S  Senator  One  of  the  most  powerful  of 
Republican  politicians,  ho  was  largely  responsible 
for  tho  election  (1898)  of  Theodore  KOOMFVUT  as 
governor  of  Now  York  Although  Roosevelt  occa- 
sionally consulted  with  Platt,  ho  was  largely  inde- 
pendent m  political  matters,  and  in  1900  Platt  suc- 
ceeded in  shelving  him  (as  lie  thought)  into  the  vuo 
presidency  Afterward  Platt's  power  declined  Seo 
his  autobiography  (1910),  H  V  Gosncll,  Boss  Platt 
and  Hia  New  York  Machine  (1924) 

Platt  Amendment   see  PLATT,  OUVILLE  HITCHCOCK 

Plattdeutsch,  Low  German,  espcc  mlly  in  Germany 
See  LANGUAGE  (table) 

Platte  (plat),  city  (pop  1,017),  SE  S  Dak  ,  NW  of 
Yankton,  in  a  dairy  and  farm  area,  settled  1882 

Platte,  river  formed  in  S  central  Nebraska  by  the 
junction  of  the  NORTH  PLATTB  and  the  SOUTH 
PLATTB  and  flowing  c  310  mi  through  S  Nebraska 
to  the  Missouri  near  Plattsinouth 

Plattensee,  Hungary   see  BALATON 

Platteville  (plat'vll),  city  (pop  4,762),  SW  Wis  ,  SW 
of  Madison  and  on  the  Little  Platte,  founded  1827, 
inc  1873  It  is  a  center  of  lead  and  zinc  mining 
and  dairying  A  state  teachers  college  is  hero  At 
near-by  Old  Belmont  is  Wisconsin's  early  terri- 
torial capitol  (18  $6),  now  restored  in  a  state  park 

Platt  National  Park'  see  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND 
MONUMENTS  (table) 

Plattsburg.  1  City  (pop  1,915),  co  seat  of  Clinton 
oo  ,  NW  Mo  ,  on  the  Little  Platte  and  NE  of 
Kansas  City,  in  a  farm  region,  founded  c  1835 
2  City  (pop  16,351),  co  seat  of  Clinton  co  ,  NE 
N  Y  ,  on  Lake  Champlam  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sar- 
anac,  laid  out  1784,  me  1902  Near  herein  the  War 
of  1812,  Thomas  MACDONOTJGH  and  Alexander 
MACOMB  repulsed  (Sept.,  1814)  a  British  sea  and 
land  invasion  from  Canada  led  by  Sir  George 
Prevost.  Today,  papermaking  is  the  city's  chief 
industry  A  state  teachers  college  is  here,  and  a 
Catholic  summer  school  is  near  by  The  Plattsburg 
military  training  camps,  established  during  the 
First  World  War  to  train  army  reserve  officers, 
were  closed  m  1946  The  barracks  were  converted 
into  use  for  Champlaiu  College,  one  of  the  state's 
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emergency  colleges  for  veterans,  now  part  of  the 
State  Univ.  of  New  York 

Plattsmouth  (pl&ts'mouth,  -muth),  city  (pop 
4,268),  co  seat  of  Cass  co  ,  SE  Nebr  ,  S  of  Omaha. 
at  the  junction  of  the  Platte  with  the  Missouri? 
founded  1854-55  It  IM  a  railroad  and  trade  center 
Stone  and  clay  deposits  are  near 

platypus  (pla'tupus)  01  duckbill, an  egg-laving  mam- 
mal of  Aastralia.  of  tho  order  Monotremata,  the 
most  primitive  group  of  living  mammals  Its  only 
neat  ally  is  the  echidna  Tho  adult  male  is  about 
2  ft  long,  including  tho  5  or  fo-mch  tail  Tho  head, 
trunk,  and  tail  are  broad  and  flattened  The  thick, 
dark  brown  pelage  consists  of  a  coarse  outer  coat 
and  woolly  undorfur  The  muzzle  has  the  shape 
of  a  duck's  bill  and  is  covered  with  soft,  leathery 
skin  made  sensitive  by  the  presence  of  nerve  end- 
ings Tho  eyos  are  small,  and  there  m  no  external 
ear  The  five-toed  feet  are  webbed,  tho  wob  of  tho 
forepaw  extends  beyond  the  tips  of  the  claws  but 
can  bo  folded  back,  and  that  of  the  hind  paw  comes 
only  to  their  base  The  male  platypus  has  on  its 
heel  a  spur,  directed  backwards  and  inwards, 
which  is  hollow  and  connects  with  a  poison-secret- 
ing gland,  this  spur  is  probably  u<M»d  as  a  weapon 
The  platypus  is  semiaquatio,  feeding  entirely  on 
small,  fresh-water  animals  Both  sexes  live  in  a 
simple  buirovv  in  a  stream  bank  except  during  the 
breeding  season,  when  the  female  makes  a  separate 
and  more  elaborate  burrow  containing  a  nesting 
chamber  approached  by  a  long  tunnel  One,  two, 
or  threo  eggs  are  laid  at  a  time  The  female  platy- 
pus lacks  teats,  and  the  young  take  the  secretion  of 
the  abdominal  mammary  glands  through  many 
small  openings  in  the  skin  The  platypus,  in  spite 
of  certain  superficially  birdhke  characteristics,  maj 
more  correctly  be  considered  a  link  between  mam- 
mals and  reptiles  See  C  L  Barrett,  The  Platypus 
(1944) 

Plauen  (plou'un),  city  (pop  84,778),  Saxony,  E 
Germany,  on  the  White  Elster  river  and  at  the 
northwestern  foot  of  the  Erzgebirge.  It  has  been  a 
textile-manufacturing  center  since  tho  15th  cent 
and  also  pioduces  machinery,  electrical  appliances, 
and  leather  An  ancient  Slavic  settlement,  it  be- 
came (1224)  the  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  passed  (1327)  to  Bohemia,  and  camo  to 
Saxony  in  1577  Among  the  ancient  buddings  of 
the  city  are  its  castle  (1224),  the  city  hall  (15th 
cent ),  and  a  12th-century  rhun  u 

Plautus  (Titus  Maccms  Plautus)  (plfVtus),  c  254- 
184  B  C  ,  Roman  c  omie  poet,  b  lltnbna  His  plays 
adapted  from  those  of  Greek  New  Comedy,  are 
popular  and  vigorous  representations  of  nuddle- 
aiid  lower-c  lass  life  Written  with  a  mastery  of 
idioirmtn  spoken  Latui  und  governed  by  a  genius 
for  situation  and  coarse  humor,  Plautus'  comedies 
achieved  a  great  reputation,  today  they  make  some 
of  the  most  fascinating  of  classical  reading  Char- 
ac  tenstic  of  his  plays  are  the  stock  comic  figures — 
the  knavish,  resourceful  alave,  tho  young  lover  and 
his  rmstre.su,  the  courtesan,  the  grouchy  and  often 
avaric  touts  father  the  parasite,  the  braggart  soldier 
His  plots  and  characters  have  had  great  influence 
upon  latei  literature,  with  adaptations  and  imi- 
tations b,\  many  writers,  eg,  MolicVe  (L'Aearr), 
Corneille  (L' Illusion  cmniquc),  Jonson  (The  Case  /s 
Altered) ,  Shakspero  (Comedy  of  Errors)  Of  Plautus' 
plays,  21,  more  or  loss  complete,  survive  Amphi- 
truo  (Amphitryon),  Aainana,  Aulularia,  Bacchidea, 
Captm,  Casina,  Cistellana,  Curculta,  Epidicus, 
Mrnacchmi,  Miles  glorwaus,  Mercator,  Motttellana, 
Persa,  Potnulus,  Pseudolua,  Rudens,  Stichus,  Tri- 
nummus,  Truculentus,  and  Vidulana  (in  frag- 
ments) 

Playfair,  Sir  Nigel  (ni'jul  pla'far),  1874-1934,  Eng- 
lish actor-manager  He  acted  in  F  R  Benson's 
Shakespeare  Company  and  with  George  Alexander 
arid  Beerbohm  Tree  From  1919  to  1932  he  was 
manager  of  tho  Lyric  Theatie,  Hammersmith, 
where  his  productions  included  John  Drinkwater'a 
Abraham  Lincoln  (1919)  and  a  very  successful 
revival  of  Gay's  Beggar's  Opera  in  1920 

playground   see  RECREATION 

playing  cards  There  is  evidence  that  playing  cards 
were  in  use  in  the  ancient  world,  but  they  were 
prohahlv  first  known  to  Europeans  in  the  14th 
cent  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  14th-cen- 
tury manuscript  depicting  a  card  game  played  by  a 
king  and  two  courtiers,  the  arrangement  of  the  pips 
on  the  cards  la  similar  to  that  of  the  present  day 
Playing  cards  arc  referred  to  in  the  household  ex- 
pense accounts  of  Charles  VI  of  France  for  1392 
In  1397  the  provost  of  Paris  issued  an  edict  pro- 
hibiting tho  people  fiom  playing  certain  games  on 
working  da\s,  and  among  these,  cards  are  men- 
tioned. The  manufacture  of  playing  cards  in  Ger- 
many dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent , 
and  in  Jtaly  they  were  made  m  1425,  but  it  was  not 
until  1463  that  they  wore  made  m  England,  and  the 
earliest  designs  produced  there  were  painted  by 
hand  There  wore  usually  four  suits,  in  Germany 
these  were  called  hearts,  bells,  leaves,  and  acorns, 
while  in  Italy  they  were  known  as  swords,  batons, 
cups,  and  money.  The  present-day  variety  of 
hearts,  diamonds,  clubs,  and  spades  were  adopted 
in  France  m  the  16th  cent  In  addition  to  these 
cards,  called  "numeral"  cards,  there  were  also 
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PLEADINGS 

cards  known  as  tarots,  or  triomphes  (trumps),  be- 
cause when  played  in  combination  with  numeral 
cards  the  tarots  had  a  higher  value  A  full  pack 
consisted  of  78  cards,  22  bearing  emblematic  de- 
signs and  56  others  which  were  divided  mto  four 
suits  of  14  cards  each  Three  of  these  were  called 
coat  cards  (from  which  the  present  court  card 
comes) ,  so  named  because  each  card  bore  a  coated 
figure — king,  chevalier,  and  valet.  The  10  other 
cards  were  numbered  with  pips  from  1  to  10.  The 
game  played  with  these  cards  was  called  tarocctn. 
The  modern  deck  consists  of  62  cards,  divided  into 
four  suits  (spades  and  clubs,  black,  hearts  and  dia- 
monds, red),  in  each  suit  there  are  lung,  queen, 
knave  or  jack,  and  10  cards  bearing  pips  from  1 
(the  ace,  the  highest  card  m  most  games)  to  10  In 
gambling  games,  such  as  poker,  an  extra  card  called 
the  "joker"  is  often  used.  Throughout  the  world 
cards  have  been  manufactured  from  time  to  time  to 
glorify  <  ontemporary  leaders  and  heroes, 
•leadings  see  PKOCEBtfKB, 

Pleasaat  Grove.  1  Town  (pop.  1,066),  N  central 
Ala  ,  a  suburb  of  Birmingham;  me  1933  2  City 
(pop  1,941),  N  central  Utah,  in  the  valley  of  Utah 
Lake  near  Provo,  settled  1849  by  Mormons,  me 
1855  A  processing  center  of  an  irrigated  fruit  and 
berry  region,  the  town  now  receives  water  from 
the  Provo  river  project. 

Pleasant  Hill,  city  (pop  2,1 18),  W  Mo  ,  SE  of  Kan- 
sss  City,  in  a  farm  area,  laid  out  1843 
Ple.santcm.  1  Town  (1940  pop  1,278,  1944  special 
census  pop  2,388>,  W  Calif  ,  E  of  Han  Francisco 
Bay,  m  a  farming  and  dairying  area,  laid  out  1867, 
me  1894  a  City  (pop  1,227),  E  Kansas,  nearthe 
Mo.  line  8  of  Kansas  City,  m  a  dairying  and  grain- 
racing  area,  latd  out  1869,  me  1870  It  was  named 
for  Gen  Alfred  PLBABONTON,  who  defeated  a  Con- 
federate force  here  (1864),  3  City  (pop  2,074),  SW 
Texas,  S  of  San  Antonio,  settled  in  the  1850s,  me 
1928  The  region  has  cattte  ranches,,  some  farms, 
and  oil  fields 
Pleasant  Ridge,  city  (pop  &391),  SE  Mich  ,  NW  of 

Detroit,  me  as  a  village  1921,  aa  a  city  1928. 
PteMantnHe.  1  Residential  city  (pop.  11,050),  SE 
N  J  ,  near  Atlantic  City,  me  1914  2  Residential 
village  (pop  4,454),  BE  N  Y  rm  Weetchester coi, 
N  of  White  Plains,  settled  1732,  me  1897.  It  has 
a  large  publishing  house 

Ptatsonton,  Alfred  (plf'ailntun).  1824-97,  Union 
general  m  the  Civil  War,  b  Washington,  DC, 
grad  West  Point,  1844  He  served  in  the  Mexican 
War  and  in  the  Indian  wars  on  the  frontier  In  the 
Civil  War,  Pleasonton  served  with  distinction  in  the 
PENINBULAR  CAMPAIGN  (1862)  and  was  made  briga- 
dier general  of  volunteers  He  fought  at  Antietam 
and  Fredencksburg,  and  his  defense  against  Htone- 
wall  Jftfkson  at  Chancollorsville  was  invaluable 
He  commanded  all  the  Union  cavalry  in  the  Gettys- 
burg'campaign,  giving  a  good  account  of  himself  at 
BRANDY  STATION  and  other  engagements  Trans- 
ferred to  Missouri,  Pleasonton  defeated  Gen  Ster- 
ling PKICB  at  Westport  and  Marais  des  Cygnes 
(1864),  ending  the  last  Confederate  threat  in  the 
West 

plebeians,  see  PLEBS 

plebiscite  (plS'bfeft)  [Latin,-  popular  dec  reef,  vote 
of  the  people  on  a  question  submitted  to  them,  as 
In  a  referendum  In  Roman  times  the  term  meant 
a  law  voted  by  the  pleba  Hence,  to  MontcsQUieu 
a  plebiscite  was  a  law  made  by  plebeians,  while 
Voltaire,  familiar  with  the  voting  customs  of  the 
Swiss  cantons,  considered  it  to  mean  an  assembly 
The  modern  employment  of  plebiscites  stems  from 
the  influence  of  Rousweau's  theory  of  indivisible 
sovereignty  on  political  thought  Plebiscites  fall 
into  three  rough  classes.  Plebiscites  which  deter- 
mine ordinary  legislation  are  still  taken  in  the  as- 
semblies of  the  Swiss  cantoris  Constitutional  pleb- 
iscites have  been  used  in  France,  Australia,  and  the 
United  States  to  ratify  a  prepared  document  or 
constitutional  amendment  Annexation  plebiscites 
were  held  in  the  French  Revolution,  in  the  unifica- 
tion of  Italy,  and  after  the  First  World  War  to 
-determine  the  wishes  of  a  population  as  to  their 
national  allegiance  This  device  has  been  prevalent 
in  deciding  the  status  of  disputed  or  border  terri- 
tories, particularly  those  with  large  minorities 
Prominent  recent  examples  were  Schleswig  and  the 
Saar  Territory  The  plebiscite  has  been  frequently 
criticised  as  oversimple  and  subject  both  to  official 
manipulation  and  to  the  merely  passing  considera- 
tions of  the  voters  See  Sarah  Wambaugh,  Pleln- 
sctte*  since  the  World  War  (1033) 
plebs  (plebz)  or  plebeians  (pffl>8'unz)  [Latin  plebe 
•people),  part  of  the  population  of  ancient  Rome, 
in  historical  tunes  always  considered  to  be  de- 
scended mainly  from  the  Latins  settled  on  Roman 
territory  by  the  kings  Tullus  Hostihus  and  Ancus 
Martms.  They  lacked,  at  first,  most  of  the  PA- 
TRICIAN  rights,  but  with  the  establishment  of  the 
tribune  of  the  people  in  491  B  C  ,  they  gradually 
removed  their  disabilities  Marriage  with  the  pa- 
tricians was  validated  (445  BC),  and  plebeians 
were  admitted  to  the  quaestorship  (409  B.C),  to 
tho  consulate  (367  B.C  ),  to  the  dictatorship  (365 
BC),  to  the  censorship  (351  BC),  and  fo  the 
praetorship  (338  B  CJ ,  they  finally  obtained  the 
important  priestly  offices  of  the  pontificate  and 
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augurship  in  800  B.C.  The  gulf  between  pleba  and 
patricians  was  bridged,  under  the  emperors,  by  the 
nobtleo,  a  new  aristocracy  of  office,  and  from  this 
time  the  name  pleba  passed  to  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  people  as  contrasted  with  the  nobler  class 
Plahve,  Vyo«h*slav  Konsttntlnovich  (wS'chfel&f' 
kunstuntyP'nuvfc-h  plyg'vyl),  1846-1904,  Russian 
statesman  As  director  of  the  police  (1881-84), 
vice  mwustei  of  the  interior  (1884-99),  secretary  of 
state  for  Finland  (1899-1902),  and  minister  of  the 
interior  (1902-4),  he  c  onsistently  pursued  an  ultra- 
reactionary  policy.  He  subjected  minorities  to 
forced  Rusmfteation,  secretly  organned  Jewish 
pogroms,  and  helped  precipitate  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese War  hoping  it  would  divert  public  opinion 
from  mtei  naf  conditions  and  increase  Russian 
prestige  He  was  killed  by  a  revolutionist's  bomb 
Pleiad  (ple'&d)  (from  Pleiades],  a  group  of  seven 
tragic  poets  of  Alexandria  who  flourished  under 
Ptolemy  II  Philadelphia,  o  280  B  C  Of  the  works 
of  the  men  usually  given  in  lists  of  the  Pleiad  only 
LTCOPRBON  survives,  and  his  extant  piece  is  not  a 
tragedy  A  group  of  enthusiastic  French  poets  took 
the  namo  Pltiade  (pt&yiui')  from  the  Alexandrian 
Pleiad,  c  1653.  The  conventional  seven  of  this 
group  are  RONSABB  (the  leader),  Joachim  0u  BBL- 
LAT,  BELLEAU,  JODBLLB,  TYAHD,  BA!P,  and  DACT- 
RAT  The  Pleiado  had  as  its  avowed  purpose  to 
encourage  the  writing  of  French  as  against  Latin, 
to  enrich  the  language,  and  to  establish  a  modern 
literature  equal  to  other  literatures  They  culti- 
vated the  use  of  classical  and'  Italian  forms,  espe- 
cially of  the  sonnet.  For  translations  of  poems  of 
the  poets,  see  George  Wyndham,  Ronmrd  and  the 
Pleiade  (1906),  John  Payne,  Flowers  of  France  the 
Henaiamnce  Penod  (1907) 

Pleiades  (plc'udez,  pll'-),  in  Greek  mythology,  sev- 
en daughters  of  ATLAS  and  the  nymph  Pleione 
They  were  attendants  of  ARTEMIS  Their  namea 
were  MAIA,  Electra,  Merope  (niB'rupfi).  Celaeno 
(sillS'nd),  Taygeta  (tafjuta),  Sterope  (stfi'rupe) 
or  Asterope  (a*tcV-),  and  Alcyone  (alsl'une")  They 
were  changed  into  stars.  The  lost  Pleiad  was  cither 
ELEOTnA  or  MEBOPE 

Pleiades-  (plC'ud-Px,  pll'-),  na  astronomy,  a  group  of 
stare  known  as  an  open  (as  contrasted  with  a 
globular)  cluster  in  the  constellation  Taurus.  Tho 
cluster  <  onsiats  of  probably  several  hundred  stars 
and  is  said  to  be  325  or  350  light  veara  distant  from 
the  earth.  Six  stars  are  easily  visible  to  tho  naked 
eve  Known  as  the  Seveu  Sisters,  this  group  was 
named  by  the  Greeks  for  the  seven  daughters  of 
Atlas  ami  Pleione,  the  seventh  Pleiad  was,  ac- 
cording to  legend,  lost  or  in  hiding  Visible  with 
the  telescope  vs  a  faint  star  associated  with  the 
other  six,  it  is  believed  that  in  very  early  times  this 
may  have  been  much  brighter  and  visible  to  tho 
naked  eye,  thus  ac<  ountmg  for  the  many  early 
references  to  seven  stars 

Pleistocene  epoch  (pll'stusen)  [Gr  ,«•  most  recent], 
sixth  epoch  of  the  Cenozoic  period  of  geologic  time 
If  tho  Paleocene  is  not  considered  as  a  separate 
epoch  preceding  the  Eocene  it  us  the  fifth  division  of 
the  Cenosoic.  The  name  Quaternary  was  early 
applied  to  the  period  beginning  with  this  epoch, 
and  this  name  is  still  used  although  its  validity  is 
denied  by  many  It  is  the  most  celebrated  ULACIAL 
PERIOD  of  the  earth's  history  At  their  maximum 
extent,  the  Pleistocene  ice  sheets  covered  all  of 
Antarctica,  large  portions  of  Europe,  North  Amer- 
ica, and  South  America,  and  small  ureas  in  Asia. 
In  North  America  they  stretched  over  Greenland 
and  Canada  and  over  the  United  States  as  far  south 
as  a  line  di  awn  westward  through  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  and  along  the  line  of  the  Ohio  and 
Missouri  nvera  to  North  Dakota,  then  through  N 
Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington  to  the  Pacific,  in 
Europe,  they  covered  Scandinavia,  Finland,  NW" 
Russia,  N  Germany,  and  the  British  Isles.  Glaciers 
distinct  from  the  mam  sheets  were  formed  in  the 
Rockies  and  the  Alps  In  South  America,  Pata- 
gonia and  the  S  Andes  lay  under  an  extension  of  the 
antarctic  sheet,  while  in  Asia  the  Caucasus,  the 
Himalayas,  and  other  mountain  region*  were  gla- 
ciated. The  ice  sheets  of  North  America  advanced 
from  two  mam  centers  of  accumulation  or  of  radia- 
tion identified  as  the  Keewatm,  W  and  NW  of 
Hudson  Bay,  and  the  Labrador,  E  of  James  Bay. 
Tho  Cordilleran  ice  sheet  covering  much  of  the 
mountainous  region  of  W  Canada  and  the  NW 
United  States  was  not  strictly  a  center  of  radiation. 
The  ice  sheets  of  Europe  radiated  f i  om  Scandinavia. 
The  gradation  of  the  Pleistocene  was  not  continu- 
ous but  was  interrupted  by  intorglacml  stages, 
during  which  the  ice  disappeared,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  moat  geologists,  and  a  comparatively 
mild  climate  prevailed  In  the  Mississippi  valley  of 
North  America  the  Nebraskan  glacial  stage  was 
succeeded  by  the  Aftonian  interglacial  stage;  there 
followed  the  Karwan  (glacial),  Yarmouth  (inter- 
glacial),  Ilhnoian  (glacial), Sangamon (interglacial), 
lowan  (glacial),  Peonan  (interglacial),  and  Wis- 
consin (glacial)  stages — as  named,  five  glacial  and 
four  intergiacial  stages.  In  all  probability  there 
were  actually  only  four  glacial  staww,  the  lowan 
and  Peorian  being  included  in  the  Wisconsin  as  one 
complex  stage  In  the  Alps,  the  other  region  m 
which  Pleistocene  glaciation  has  been  extensively 


atitdbd,  f  our  glaeial  stages  are  recognised  and  are 
known  a*  Guns,  Mindel.  Rib.  and  Worm.  The 
characteristic  formation  laid  down,  in  the  glacial 
stages  of  tho  Pleistocene,  as  in  all  glacial  periods,  is 
the  DBXVT*  The  interglacial  stages  were  marked  bv 
the  weathering  of  the  till  ot  the  drift  to  form  a 
sticky,  heavy  soil  called  the  gumbotil  and  also  by 
the  deposition  of  PEAT  and  LOESS  Peat  is  plentiful 
in  the  Aftonian,  Yarmouth,  and  Sangamon  of  North 
America,  while  the  Peonan  is  noted  for  loess.  Tfie 
Pleistocene  glaciers  made  important  alterations  in 
the  topography  of  the  glaciated  regions,  leveling 
hilly  sections  to  slightly  rolling  plains,  both  by 
erosion  and  by  deposition  of  drift,  eroding  hollows 
which  later  became  lakes,  and  forcing  nvers  to  cut 
new  channels  by  filling  their  former  beds.  Among 
the  characteristic  surface  features  formed  m  the 
Pleistocene  are  the  DRUMLIN,  KAAUDP  KSKKR,  and 
MORAINE.  The  retreat  of  the  ice  after  the  Wis- 
consin glacial  stage  was  followed  by  the  formation, 
at  the  edge  of  the  melting  glaciers,  of  lakes,  such 
an  the  extinct  Lake  AOASSU  and  the  present  GREAT 
LAKE*.  The  further  retreat  of  the  ice  led  to  the 
flooding  by  the  Atlantic  of  the  NE  United  States 
and  SE  Canada,  which  had  been  depressed  below 
sea  level  by  the  weight  of  the  ice  The  valley  of  the 
St  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario,  the  valley  of  the 
Ottawa  river,  and  Lake  Charnplam  were  covered 
by  a  shallow  sea  connected  with  the  Atlantic  to  the 
south  by  a  stiait  over  the  site  of  the  Hudson,  but  a 
rise  of  the  land  caused  this  area  to  assume  its 
topography  of  historic  times.  In  the  areas  of  North 
America  not  covered  by  ice,  the  Pleistocene  wan 
marked  chiefly  by  erosion,  with  only  very  slight 
marine  transgressions  over  the  coast  On  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  3  of  New  Jersey  the  Columbia  sand,  gravel , 
and  clay  were  laid  down  as  a  result  of  erosion,  while 
in  Florida  the  sea  deposited  limestone  Heavy  pre- 
cipitation m  tho  West  was  responsible  for  two  great 
lakes — Lake  Lahontan  of  Nevada  and  Lake  Bonne- 
vdle  of  Utah,  whioh  is  now  represented  by  Great 
Salt  Lake  During  the  Pleistocene  there  were  vol- 
canic activity  and  warping  of  the  earth's  surface  on 
the  Pacific  coast  The  c  ut  ting  of  the  Gi  and  Can  von 
took  place  chiefly  in  Pleistocene  time.  The  fact 
that  the  time  elapsed  since  the  retreat  of  the  Wis- 
consin ice  is  genet  ally  conceded  to  be  shorter  than 
one  or  more  of  the  interglacial  stages  of  the* 
Pleistocene  makes  it  possible  that  the  so-calltnl 
Recent  epoch,  in  which  continental  glaciers  he  ov?i 
Greenland  and  Antarctica,  may  be  merely  anothci 
such  interglacial  stage  and  that  the  glaciers  ma 
at  some  future  time,  return  Among  the  characte  - 
istic  Pleistocene  mammals  of  North  America  we  c» 
at  least  foui  species  of  elephants,  including  tl  c 
mastodon  and  the  mammoth,  true  noises,  of  tl  c 
same  genus  as  the  domestic  horse  though  not  of  tl  c 
same  species,  and  others  such  as  sabertooth  cats, 
large  wolves,  giant  armadillos  and  ground  sloths, 
bisons,  camels,  and  wild  pigs  Among  the  aictu 
mammals  tliat  ranged  far  south  in  the  glauai  stages 
were  the  musk  ox  m  North  Ameru  a  and  tho  woollv 
mammoth  in  Europe  The  Pleistocene  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  trend  toward  the  extinction  of  the 
mammals,  which  continued  into  historic  times  The 
Pleistocene  also  saw  the  rise  of  man  Evidence 
indicates  that  Piltdown  man  (Koanthropus)  lived 
in  the  early  Pleistocene  and  that  the  ape  m»n  of 
Java  (Pithecanthropus)  and  Peking  man  (Sirtan- 
thropus)  existed  in  about  the  middle  Pleistocene 
Heidelberg  man  flourished  in  Europe  probably  in 
the  first  interglacial  period  (Gttna-Mmdel),  Nean- 
derthal man,  m  the  third  (Rus-Wtirm),  and  Cro- 
Magnon  man  appeared  just  after  the  climax  of  the 
Wurra  glaciation  See  also  PALEOLITHIC  PEKIOD. 
See  G.  F.  Wright,  The  Ice  Affe  in  North  America 
(1920)  r  R  A.  Daly,  The  Changing  World  of  the  Ice 
Age  (1934);  R.  F  Flint,  Giactal  Geology  and  the 
Pleistocene  Epoch  (1947). 

Plekhanov,  Georgi  Valentinorich  (gC6r'ge  vulyln- 
tye'nuvfch  plyflshVnuf),  1857-1918,  Russian  rev- 
olutionist and  social  philosopher,  one  of  the  chief 
exponents  of  MARXISM.  At  first  a  Populist,  ho 
turned  to  Marxist  socialism  after  leaving  (1882) 
Russia  as  a  political  refugee.  Ho  spent  most  of  his 
exile  in  Geneva,  Switverland,  until  his  return  to 
Russia  after  the  outbreak  of  the  February  Revo- 
lution of  1917.  He  was  one  of  they  chief  founders  of 
the  League  for  the  Emancipation  of  Labor,  the 
nucleus  of  the  Russian  Social  Democratic  party, 
and  in  1900  he  began  to  publish,  with  V  I.  Lenin, 
the  Socialist  newspaper  Itkra  [spark].  In  his  writ- 
ings Plekhanov  took  the  view  that  conditions  m 
Russia  would  not  be  ripe  for  socialism  before  cap- 
italism and  industrialization  had  sufficiently  pro- 
gressed. Thie  opinion  was  the  basis  of  Menshevik 


the  fateful  party  congress  of  1903,  he  soon  after- 
ward became  a  consistent  opponent  of  Bolshevism 
At  the  same  time  he  continued  to  oppose  revisionist 
socialism,  Plekhanov's  most  original  contributions 
were  in  the  field  of  Aesthetics,  where  he  sought  to 
trace  the  relationship  between  art  and  economic*. 
Among  h»  translated  works  are  SoauAitm  and 
AnorcAwm  (Eng.  t*.,  1SW)  and  Fundamental  Prob- 
lem* of  MttMtto*  (Eug.  tp.r  1929). 
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Plentywood,  city  (pop  1,574),  co  seat  of  Sheridan 
«so ,  extreme  NE  Mont ,  on  Big  Muddy  Creek,  ino. 
1912.  It  grew  as  a  wheat-raising  center 

Pleahcheyevo,  Lake,  R8FSR.  see  PKHESLAVL-ZA- 


(ple^sSuBd'rus),  member  of  a  genus  of 
predaoeoue  marine  reptiles  which  arose  m  the  Tri- 
assio  period  of  geologic  time  and  continued  into  the 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  They  became  extinct  at 
the  close  of  the  Mesozmc  era.  Skeletons  have  been 
found  in  North  America,  Europe,  and  Australia 
The  plesiosauruft  had  a  small,  short  head,  a  long, 
anakelike  neck,  a  broad,  solid  body,  and  a  short  tail 
Its  four  paddlehke  legs  were  similar  to  thoae  of  a 
marine  turtle  In  total  length  the  plewosaurs 
ranged  from  about  10  to  60  ft. 
PleMisrille  (plfc'sevll),  village  (pop.  3,522).  S  Qua., 
on  the  Becancour  river  and  SW  of  Quebec,  in  a 
flax-growing  region  It  has  linen  and  hosiery  nulls 
and  plants  which  make  shoes  and  other  leather 
products 

Plerhon,  Georgiut.  see  GEHIBTUB,  GEORCUDS 
pleuriBj  (ploVrfoP),  infected  condition  of  the  serous 
membranes,  or  pleurae  The  inflammation  causes 
fnetion  between  the  visceral  pleura  covering  the 
lung  and  the  parietal  pleura  adhering  to  the  inner 
wall  of  the  chest  and  thus  produces  pain  Normally 
there  w  no  friction  because  the  two  surfaces  in  close 
contact  are  smooth  and  are  moistened  by  serum 
Sometime*  in  pleurisy  the  fluid  is  greatly  increased 
and  has  to  be  removed  surgically.  Purulent  matter 
which  may  collect  in  the  cavity  as  a  result  of  pneu- 
monia or  other  causes  produces  a  condition  known 
as  empyema 

pieurity  root*  see  BUTTERFLY  WEKD 
pleuropneumonia  (pl6t>*r6num6'nyu),  contagious 
disease  of  cattle  caused  by  infection  of  the  pleurae 
covering  the  lungs  and  of  the  lungs  themselves  It» 
cause  is  attributed  to  a  virus.  The  characteristics 
of  the  disease  are  those  of  pleurisy  in  humans 
Stringent  measures  eliminated  it  from  the  United 
States  and  from  Great  Britain  at  the  end  of  the 
19th  cent. 

Plevna  (pleVnu),  Bulgarian  Pleven  (plg'vgn),  city 
(pop  39,947),  N  Bulgaria  It  is  an  agricultural 
center  and  manufactures  textiles,  foodstuffs,  and 
machinery  The  city  w  famous  for  its  defense  by 
the  Turks  against  the  Russians  in  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  of  1877-  78  Tlvc  siege  was  planned 
by  the  Russian  general  Totleben  It  fell  (1877)  to 
the  Russians  after  more  than  throe  months  of 
fighting  The  fall  of  Plevna  caused  tho  Turks  to 
demand  an  armistice  early  in  1878 
Phmer,  Andrew,  c  1703-18^7,  English  mmmtuie 
painter  lie  was  an  apprentice  to  Cos  way,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  court  miniaturist.  His  fine  por- 
traits are  to  ho  seen  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  and  in  tho  Metropolitan  Museum  His 
brother  Nathaniel  Plimer,  c  1757-1822,  was  also  an 
able  miiuutumt 

Phmsoll,  Samuel  (nlun'sul),  1824-98,  English  re- 
former, particularly  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
sailors  As  a  member  of  Parliament  from  Derby 
(1S68-80),  he  secured  legislation  limiting  the  load- 
ing of  ships,  and  this  compulsory  load  line  is  there- 
fore called  PlunsolTs  mark  or  the  Phmsoll  line 
He  wrote  Our  Seamen  (1872) 

PlinlimmonorPlynlimmon(both  plmU'mun),  moun- 
tain, 2,408  ft  high,  Wales,  on  the  Montgomery- 
shire-Cardiganshire border  W  of  Llamdloes  It  has 
three  summits  and  is  the  source  of  the  Wye,  Severn, 
and  other  stream* 

PHnv  tke  Elder  (Cams  Phnuis  Socundu»)  (plt'ne), 
A  D.  23- A  D  79,  Roman  naturalist,  b  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  He  was  a  fnoud  and  fellow  soldier  of  Ves- 
pasian, and  he  dedicated  his  great  work  to  Titus 
He  died  of  asphyxiation,  m  the  neighborhood  of 
Vesuvius,  having  gone  to  investigate  the  eruption 
His  «ne  remaining,  work  w  an  cm  yctopedia  of  nat- 
uial  science  (Historia  nalurabu  or  Natural**  kta- 
tona).  It  w  divided  into  37  books  and,  after  a  pref- 
ace, deals  with  the  nature  of  the  physical  universe, 
geography,  anthropology, zoology,  botany,  includ- 
ing the  medicinal  uses  of  plants,  curatives  derived 
from  the  amroal  world;  and  mineralogy,  containing 
an  account  of  the  use»  of  pigments  and  a  history  of 
the  fine  arts.  Pliny's  industry  was  immense,  and 
his  knowledge  of  sources  wonderful,  but  his  natural 
science  IB  all  secondhand  and  Quite  useless  as  sci- 
ence. His  nephew  and  ward,  PUny  the  Younger 
(Caiua  Phniua  Caecilius  Secundus),  A~D  62?- 
A.D.  c  113,  was  an  orator  and  a  atatesman.  He  was 
quaMtoc  (A.D.  SO),  tribune  (A.D  91),  and  praetor 
CA.D.  93)  and  subsequently  held  treasury  posts 
He  was  consuF  (100)  and  died  in  his  proconsular 
province  of  Pootus-Bithynia  Hia  fame  rests  on  m» 
Utters,  written,  probably  for  publication.  They  are 
an  excellent  mxrror  of  Roman  life,  composed  in 
good  taste  and  in  good  Latin.  He  wrote  a  biog- 
raphy of  Pliny  the  Elder. 

Pliocene  •BO«*  (ptt'uaen}  [Gr.,-more  reoentR  fifth 
epoch  of  the  Genoaoic  period  of  geologic  time.  If 
the  Paleoeena  is  not  considered  as  a  separate  epoch 
weceding  the  Eocene,  the  Pliocene  £  the  fourth 
CeroMoic  epoch.  By  the  beginning  of  the  Pliocene, 
the  outlines  of  North  America  were  almost  the  same 
as  in  recent  time,  and  encroachment*  of  the  sea  on 
the  land  were  limited  to  a  narrow  strip  along  the 
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coasts  of  the  Carobnas,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  the 
Gulf  states  and  an  ombayment,  smaller  than  that 
of  the  preceding  Miocene  epoch,  in  California  The 
Pliocene  formations  on  the  Atlantic  coast  are  chief- 
ly marine  marls,  on  the  Gulf  they  are  uonmarino 
sediments  resulting  from  erosion  In  California 
they  contain  much  volcanic  ash  The  Pliocene  for- 
mations of  the  western  interior  are  small  snd  scat- 
tered In  western  interior  North  America  and  on 
the  west  coast,  volcanic  activity  continued  into 
the  Pliocene  from  the  Miocene  The  close  of  the 
Pluxene  was  marked  in  North  America  by  the 
Cascadian  revolution,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Sierra  Nevada  were  elevated  and  tilted  to  the  west 
The  Cascades,  Rockies,  Appalachians,  and  the  Colo- 
rado plateau  were  uplifted,  and  there  was  activity 
in  the  mountains  of  Alaska  and  in  the  Great  Basin 
ranges  of  Nevada  and  Utah  In  Europe  the  Plio- 
cene sea  covered  email  parts  of  the  northwest  of  the 
continent  and  a  laige  area  around  the  present 
Mediterranean,  a  number  of  volcanoes  were  active, 
among  them  Vesuvius  and  Etna  There  was  con- 
siderable mountain  building,  including  the  folding 
and  thrusting  of  the  Alps  The  climate  of  the 
Pliocene  was  markedly  cooler  and  drier  than  that 
of  the  Miocene  and  foreshadowed  the  glacial  cli- 
mates of  the  PLEISTOCENE  EPOCH  The  life  of  the 
Pliocene  was  notable  for  its  modern  appearance, 
the  Pliocene  marked  the  climax,  and  perhaps  the 
initial  decline,  of  the  supremacy  of  the  mammals 
Plock  (pldtsk,  plfitsk),  Pol  Plock  (pwotsk),  city 
(pop  28,508),  central  Poland,  on  the  Vistula  and 
NW  of  Warsaw.  A  medieval  residence  of  the  dukes 
of  Masovia,  it  passed  to  Prussia  m  1793  and  to  the 
Russian  Empire  in  1815  It  reverted  to  Poland  HI 
1921  Plock  is  chiefly  a  market  center  of  an  agricul- 
tural region  arid  has  metal,  electrical,  and  foot! 
mdustnoB  Its  12th-century  cathedral,  with  tombs 
of  Polish  longs  and  dukes,  was  seriously  damaged 
during  tho  Second  World  War 

Ploesti  (p!6>  ewht'),  c  ity  (pop  95,632),  8  c  eritral  Ru- 
mania, in  Walachia,  NNW  of  Bucharest  It  is  tho 
chief  (enter  of  the  Rumanian  petroleum  industry 
and  of  the  important  Ploesti  oil  region  An  earth- 
quake (1940)  and  repeated  Allied  aerial  bombard- 
ments (especially  m  1943)  inflicted  heavy  damag* 
After  the  Second  World  War,  Rumania  nationalized 
the  Ploesti  oil  industrvi  which  until  then  had  be- 
longed largely  to  foreign  capital  The  city  is  also 
a  railroad  junction  and  a  manufacturing  center  for 
textiles  and  other  goods 

Plombieres  (plobvcV),  town  (pop  1,452),  Vosges 
dept ,  E  Fraiu  e,  in  the  VoHges  mts  It  is  a  fashion- 
able watering  place  with  radioactive  springs  In  a 
conference  helu  here  in  1858  by  N  VPOI,FON  III  and 
CAVOUR,  it  was  agreed  that  France  would  give  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  military  aid  against  Austria  to 
form  a  kingdom  of  N  Italy  reaching  the  Isonzo, 
while  Savoy  and  Nice  weie  to  be  ceded  to  France 
Plotinus  (pldtl'nus),  c  205-270,  Neoplatomst  philos- 
opher A  native  of  Egypt,  perhaps  of  Roman  de- 
scent, he  went  to  Alexandria  in  his  28th  year  to 
devote  himself  to  philosophy  For  10  years  he  was 
the  eai  nest  disciple  of  Ammomus  Sarcas  To  learn 
of  the  philosophies  of  India  and  Persia,  Plotmua  in 
242  traveled  in  tho  Eastern  expedition  of  Emperor 
Gordian  III,  but  when  GorrJian  was  assassinated 
in  Mesopotamia,  Plotmus  escaped  to  Antioch 
From  244  he  lived  m  Rome,  where  his  school  at- 
ti  acted  wide  attention  Many  followed  his  advice 
and  example,  giving  their  riches  to  those  in  need 
and  turning  to  contemplative  thought  However, 
he  never  taught  or  practiced  extreme  asceticism 
His  pupil  PORPHYRY,  who  wrote  a  biography  of 
hun,  was  responsible  aFso  for  the  preservation  and 
arrangements  of  the  teachings  of  Plotinus  TTrei 
theories  of  Plotinus  were  fundamentally  those  of 
Plato  but  included  something  of  other  Greek  phi- 
losophies as  well,  all  drawn  together  into  an  original 
system  which  rapidly  won  followers  and  m  time  had 
considerable  mfluenco  on  the  thinkers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  although  Plotinus  himself  opposed 
Christianity  His  development  of  the- idea  of  EMANA- 
TION was  fuller  than  that  found  in  the  teachings  of 
the  Stoics  and  of  Philo.  This  cosmological  con- 
ception ra  the  chief  point  of  NEOPLATONISM,  which 
received  its  form  from  Plotinus  All  else,  even  his 
ethics,  depends  rrpon  this  view  of  the  world'  Among 
the  virtues  set  forth  by  Plotmus  are  political  or 
social  virtues,,  concerning  man's  relations  to  hte 
feltow  men,  the  higher  purtfymg  virtues,  needed  to 
help  the  soul  become  like  God  by  removing  from  it 
as  much  as  possible  that  which  is  of  the  senses,  and 
the  still'  higher  deifying  or  enlightening  virtues, 
through  the  exercise  of  which  man  may  attain  to 
the  fulfillment  of  hw  true  nature  But  unification 
with  the  highest,  with  God.  is  not  possible  through 
thought.  It  is  attained  only'  when  the  soul,  in  an 
eostatic  state,  loses  the  restraint  of  the  body  and 
has  for  a  time  an  immediate  knowledge  of  God  (see 
HYSTTcrsM)  See  The  Essence  of  Plotmus  (extracts 
from  the  sir  Bnnearts,  and  Porphyry's  Kfe  of  Ploti- 
nua,  comp  by  G.  H.  Turobufl,  193*),  W  ft  Inge, 
The  Philotoriw  of  Phtiniu  (1928);  Thomas  WhV 
taker,  The  Neoplatomatg  (1928). 
plough:  see  PLOW. 

Plovdiv  (pldv'dtt),  city  (pop  125,440),  central  Bul- 
garia, on  the  Maritsa.  A  commercial  center,  it  also 
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manufactures  machinery,  textiles,  leather  goods 
chemicals,  and  tobacco  The  ancient  Pluhppopolig, 
it  was  named  for  Philip  II  of  Macedon,  who  estab- 
lished a  military  post  hero  ui  341  B  C  It  became 
the  capital  of  Thrace  under  Roman  rule,  was  con- 

Suered  (13th  rent  )  from  the  Byzantines  by  the 
ulgarians,  and  was  the  capital  of  Eastern  Ro- 
MKLIA  ui  the  19th  cent 

plover  (plu'vur),  small  shore  bird  of  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds,  related  to  the  gulls  Plovers  have 
plump  bodies,  short  necks  and  tails,  relatively  long 
legs,  long  pointed  wings,  and  a  rather  short  pigeon - 
like  bill  enlarged  at  the  tip  Small  marine  animals 
form  much  of  their  food,  but  many  feed  on  drv 
uplands,  where  the  v  destroy  grasshoppers  and  othei 
harmful  msec  tH  They  are  generally  gregarious  and 
migratory  Nonstop  flights  of  over  2,000  mi  are 
often  made  by  the  eastern  American  golden  plover, 
which  migrates  m  autumn  from  its  arctic  and  Cana- 
dian breeding  gioundg  to  Nova  Scotia  and  then 
over  the  Atlantic  O<  ean  to  South  America,  and  bv 
the  Pacific  golden  plover,  which  breeds  in  Alaska 
and  Siberia  and  winters  in  the  Hawanan  Islands 
Among  the  American  plovei  s  are  the  kill  deer,  tho 
semipal mated,  the  blac  k-belhed,  and  the  piping 
plovers  The  ringed  plover,  the  European  golden 
plover,  and  the  i  \PWING  are  European  forms. 

plow  or  plough  In  the  skillful  farming  of  the  Neo- 
lithic period,  the  soil  was  stirred  by  no  implement 
but  the  spade  and  the  lioe  The  American  Indians 
used  no  plows  until  white  men  came  The  plow 
came  into  use  in  the  Bionze  Age  Its  beginnings 
are  associated  with  the  domestication  of  draft  ani- 
mals and  the  rise  of  titles  It  enables  farmers  to 
E  reduce  the  surplus  that  feeds  cities  Like  the  first 
oes,  the  first  plow  was  no  doubt  a  forked  stick 
From  the  beam  projected  a  short,  pointed  branch 
thai  served  at*  a  share  and  also  a  longer  branch  that 
served  as  the  Mingle  handle  characteristic  of  primi- 
tive plows  lleHiod  tells  how  the  Greek  farmer 
made  such  a  plow  of  one  piece  of  wood  Chinese 
farmers  still  use  a  hrnull  plow  drawn  by  a  man,  and 
no  doubt  a  plow  drawn  bv  a  man  or  men  was  known 
before  oxen  drew  the  plow  Tho  ox  has  drawn  the 

Elow  through  most  «rf  its  history  In  America 
orses  largely  dinplac  ed  oxen  in  the  19th  cent ,  and 
in  the  20th  cent  tractors  have  largely  displaced 
horses  The  acre  was  originally  the  land  that  a 
yoke  of  oxen  could  plow  m  a  day  The  point  or 
share  of  the  plow  was  made  of  iron  or  steel  when 
the  metals  became  available,  and  often  the  wooden 
mold  board  was  faced  with  sheet  iron  Ancient 
plows  merely  stined  the  sod  and  did  not  turn  the 
furrow  slice  The  graceful  and  efficient  shape  of 
the  moldboaid  of  the  modern  turning  plow  is  duo 
especially  to  Jethro  Wood,  whose  hnal  patent  wavs 
granted  in  1819  John  DV.KHK  and  Leonard  AN- 
DRES were  leaders  in  introducing  the  steel  mold- 
board  which  would  scour- — i  e  ,  was  self-cleaning— 
even  m  sticky  sou*  James  Oliver  made  an  efficient 
moldboard  of  cast  iron  bv  chill  hardening  the  cast- 
ing The  disk  plow  does  its  work  by  means  of  owe 
or  more  revolving  disks  The  plow  often  symbol- 
izes agriculture,  as  in  the  great  seals  of  New  Jernev, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  some  other  states 
See  II  P  Smith,  Farm  Machinery  and  Equipment 
(3d  ed  ,  1948) ,  E  H  Faulkner,  Plowman' t  Folly 
(1943),  which  urges  the  use  of  the  harrow  and  green 
manure  instead  of  plowing 

Plticker,  Julius  (yoo'lyotm  plu'kur),  1801-68,  Ger- 
man mathematician  and  physicist  He  became 
professor  of  mathematics  (18^6)  and  of  phvsios 
(1847)  at  the  Univ  of  Bonn  He  M  known  for  to« 
work  in  analytical  geometry,  in  magnetic  proper- 
ties, and  in  spertrnst  opy,  in  which  he  first  sug- 
gested that  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  an  element 
were-  peculiar  to  that  element  He  originated  lint- 
geometry,  whtcft  substitutes  the-straight  line  for  the 
point  as  the  unit  m  space 

phim,  name  for  a  tree  and  its  edible  fruits,  whx  h  are 
drupes,  comprising  many  species  of  Prunut  Some 
are  useful  in  landscaping  because  of  their  orna- 
mental flowers  and  colored  foliage  The  plum  is 
cultivated  generally  in  the  temperate  xones,  al- 
though there  are  suitable  varieties  for  such  regfionw 
as  8  Florida  and  the  Gulf  Coast,  of  its  more  than 
100  species  30  are  native  to  Worth  America,  It  ban 
been  cultivated1  since  prehistoric  times,  longer  per- 
haps than  any  other  fruit  except  the  apple  Alex- 
ander the  Great  is  sand-  to  have  introduced  ft  m«o 
Greece  from  Syria  or  Persia,  where  the  dftMsob 
plum  had  long  been  grown  The  name  damson  is 
now  applied  to  several  varieties  of  Pmnua  dome*- 
ttca,  the  common  garden  plum  of  European  or 
Asiatic  origin,  eg,/*  rfomorffc*  t*«ttu«a  and  ethers 
having  small  leaves  and  small,  oVai  fruits  usually 
borne  m  clvwters  The  fmrts  ate  generally  tart  antf 
are  favored  for  preserves  Phnta  trees  that  itin  wild 
usually  revert  to  the  dfemsofr  type  Over  2,000  va- 
rieties of  the  plum  arts  known.  In  the  United  States 
the  wild  red  plum  (P  ameriootw)  is  found  along 
streams  and  in  thickets  from  New  York  to  the 
Rbeky  Mts  Its  small,  sweet  fruit  has  a  purple 
bloom  This  plum  was-utriized  by  the  Indiansi  whb 
ate  it  raw,  cooked,  and  dried,  when  dried  it  WttB  a 
staple  article  of  diet  Plum  buttei*  is  made  from  i* 
Another  American  variety  is  the  beach  plum  or 
shore  plum  (P.  martouna,'),  a  low-growiagf  «hrut> 
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PLUMAGE 
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common  along  the  eastern  coast,  especially  on 
Cape  Cod,  where  the  gathering  of  fruit  for  jelly  and 


the  Irish  convention  founded  to  effect  a  peaceful 

w»Fo  vyww,  «i««.0  *.«>  Maudlin*  v. «. «"  .w.  ^..j  ..^v,  settlement  of  the  outbreaks  He  wrote  Ireland  tn 
preserves  has  become  a  commercial  project  Most  th«  New  Century  (1904),  The  Rural  Life  Problem  tn 
of  the  cultivated  plums  in  the  United  States  are  the  United  States  (1910).  and  numerous  pamphlets 
derived  from  European  and  Japanese  varieties,  al-  See  R  A  Anderson,  With  Horace  Plunkett  in  Ire- 
t  hough  some  good  ones  have  come  from  native  land  (1935),  Margaret  Dig  by,  Horace  Plunkttt,  an 
species  and  are  valuable  in  that  they  thrive  in  the  Anglo-American  Irishman  (1949) 
extreme  north  and  south  Among  these  are  red,  pluralism,  in  philosophy,  a  theory  which  sees  the  um- 
blue,  and  green  or  yellow  plums,  of  tho  last,  varic-  verse  controlled  by  many  punciples  or  composed 
ties  of  the  greengage  are  beat  known  The  tvpical  of  many  ultimate  substances  It  describes  no  par- 
plum  tree  is  low  and  wide-spreading  and  is  one  of  ticular  system  and  may  be  embodied  in  such  op- 
trie  earliest  fruit  trees  to  bloom  In  Japan,  where  posed  philosophical  concepts  as  materialism  and 


, 

there  are  many  famous  plum  gardens,  the  feathery 
blossoms  are  much  used  in  decoration  The  plum 
is  also  of  ornamental  value  in  the  United  States, 
many  of  the  varieties  so  used  having  red  or  purple 
foliage  and  double  white,  pink,  or  lilac  flowers 


idealism  Since  it  has  no  distinct  features  its 
definitions  are  \ague  and  debatable  However, 
Empedocles,  Leibniz,  and  William  James  are 
among  the  philosophers  generally  considered  as 
pluralistic 


also  MYKOBALAN  and  JPHUNB    See  U   P   llednck,    Plutarch  (ploo'tark),  A  D  46?-A  D  c  120,  Greek  es- 


Fruits  for  the  Home  Garden  (1944) 
plumage,  of  birds   see  KEATHERH 
plumb.    The  use  of  a  cord  weighted  at  one  end  to 

determine  a  true  vertical  line  was  known  to  me- 


ayist and  biographer,  b  Chaeronea,  Boeotia  He 
traveled  in  Egypt  and  in  Italy,  visited  Rome 
(where  he  lectuicd  on  philosophy)  and  Athens,  and 
finally  returned  to  his  native  Boeotia,  where  ho 


chanics  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  and  other  ancient  became  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  His  great 
notions  The  plumb  has  not  changed  essentially,  work  is  The  Parallel  Lives,  46  biographies  (surviv- 
but  the  SPIRIT  LKVKL  has  superseded  it  in  some  of  ing  of  a  greater  number)  arranged  in  pairs  (one 


Greek  life  with  one  comparable  Roman)  and  foui 
single  biographies,  some  19  short  comparisons  added 
to  the  lives  are  of  doubtful  authenticity  Though 
there  is  evident  pride  in  the  culture  and  in  the 
greatness  of  the  men  of  his  Greece,  Plutarch  is 
nevertheless  fair  and  honest  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Romans  As  a  biographer  Plutarch  la  almost  peei- 
less,  his  facts  are  not  always  accurate,  but  his  bio- 
graphical putuies  arc  whole,  ical,  profoundly  in- 
cisive Since  his  purpose  was  to  portray  charactei 
and  reveal  its  moral  implications,  his  technique  in- 
cluded the  use  of  much  anecdotal  material,  always 
germane  to  his  purpose  His  dignity,  narrative 
charm,  and  even  his  evei -present  moral  judgments 
have  made  Plutarch  a  much-loved  and  widely  read 
writer  The  English  translation  by  Sir  Thomas 
NORTH  had  a  profound  effect  upon  English  htera- 
tuie,  it  supplied,  for  example,  the  factual  bases  for 
Shakspeie  s  Conolanus,  Julius  Cactar,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  and  Timon  of  Athtris  Less  known,  but 
also  of  great  chaim  and  interest,  are  Plutarch's 

.  .  .  .       ,  Moraha,  dialogues  and  essays  on  ethical,  literary, 

to  the  fixtures  in  the  building     Tho  first  storage      and  historical  subjects,  some  of  the  titles  are  The 


its  uses    See  Thomas  Hibbon,  The  Carpenter's  Tool 
Chest  (1933) 

plumbago*  BOO  GRAPHITE 

plumbing,  the  part  of  the  water  supply  and  the 
sewerage  inside  buildings.  The  use  of  piping  for 
conveying  water  from  a  source  of  supply  and  for 
the  disposal  of  wastes  waa  introduced  first  by  the 
Romans,  but  the  practice  was  lost  during  the 
Middle  Ages  For  centuries  all  refuse  was  thrown 
into  open  diams  which  ran  through  the  center  of 
the  streets  After  sanitary  sj.  stems  were  adopted, 
pipes  were  long  made  of  lead,  hence  the  name 
plumbing  from  the  Latin  word  plumbum  for  lead 
Later  iron  or  steel  pipes  were  used  for  water  supply 
and  cast-iron  pipes  for  sewage  In  modern  build- 
ings the  piping  for  water  supply  is  usually  made  of 
brass  and  is  concealed  inside  partitions  or  walls 
Exposed  piping  under  fixtures  (e  g ,  in  basins)  is 
usually  made  of  nickel  or  chromium-plated  brass 
In  tall  buildings  where  the  water  pressure  rannot 
reach  the  upper  floors,  a  storage  tank  is  ere<  ted  on 
the  roof  The  water  is  pumped  into  it  and  then  fed 
buildin 


tanks  were  made  of  wood  and  were  exposed  on  the 
roofs,  in  modern  houses  they  are  fabru  ated  of  steel 
and  are  often  enclosed  in  ornamental  towers 
Waste  and  soil  piping  must  be  impervious  to  water 
and  gas.  Absence  of  coruers,  where  filth  may 


, 

Late  Vengeance  of  the  Deity,  On  Superstition,  Thi 
Right  Way  of  Hearing  Poetry,  and  Advice  to  Married 
Couple*  Plutatch's  quotations  (frequent  and  long) 
fiom  the  old  dramatists  are  often  oui  only  recoid 
of  such  writings 


, 

collect,  is  essential    A  water-sealed  trap  is  installed     Pluto  (pl<>o't6)  [Gr  ,  -ru  h],  in  Greek  religion,  god  of 
between  each  fixture  and  the  piping    The  traps  are      the  undcrwoild     Ho  is  also  called  Hades  and,  by 
protected  from  gas  pressure  and  siphoning     To 
prevent  siphon  action  venting  is  often  used     This 


consists  of  a  second  system  of  piping,  made  of 


, 

the  Romans,  who  derived  him  from  Greece,  Dis  or 
Dis  Pater  He  ruled  Hades  (see  HELL),  and  his 
queen  was  PEHHM-HONK 


galvanized  iron,  carried  from  fixtures  to  a  point  on     Pluto,  in  astronomy,  a  planet  disc  overed  (1930)  bv 
top  of  the  roof  and  connected  with  the  water jmd      Clvde  W  Tombaugh,  working  on  leckomngs  made 


sewage  piping  on  tho  sewer  side  of  the  tiaps  This 
system  balances  tho  air  pressure  on  each  bide  of  the 
traps,  stops  siphoning  action,  aud  peimits  a  free 
en  dilation  of  air  through  the  piping  and  dissipation 
of  any  sewer  air  which  may  be  present 
plumbism.  see  IEAD  POISONING 


(1914)  by  Penival  Lowell  from  perturbation' 
the  orbits  of  Neptune  and  Uianus  Pluto  is  the 
ninth  major  planet,  i  evolving  around  the  sun  once 
in  about  248  veais,  in  an  orbit  outside  that  of  Nep- 
tune, at  a  mean  distance  of  3,670,000,000  mi  fiom 
the  sun  It  is  of  the  15th  magnitude,  it  is  not 


Plumptre,   Edward   Hayes    (plump'tre),    1821-91,      known  whether  it  is  dim  because  it  is  small  or  be- 


,  , 

Lngiish  clergyman  and  classical  scholai  At  King's 
College,  London,  he  was  chaplain  (1847-68),  pro- 
fessor of  pastoral  theology  (1853-63),  and  professor 


cause  its  surface  reflects  pooilv  Although  it  has 
been  generally  considered  to  be  smaller  than  the 
earth,  some  think  that  it  may  be  larger  Its  orbit's 


of  New  Testament  exegesis  (1863-81)     In  1863  he  eccontncity  (0  25)  is  the  greatest  in  tho  wolar  svs- 

becamc  a  prebendary  of  St    Paul's,  London     In  tern,  and  when  it  is  nearest  the  sun,  it  is  nearer  than 

1881  he  was  made  dean  of  Wells     Plumptre  was  Neptune     As  tho  inclination  of  its  orbit  to  the 

one  of  the  revisers  (1869-74)  of  the  Old  Testament  ecliptic  is  very  high  ( 17°8'67") ,  its  path  and  that  of 

His  hymns  include  Rejoice,  Ye  Pure  in  Heart  (1865)  Neptune  do  not  cross  each  other 

Among   his   publications   arc  Lazarus  and   Other  plutomum  (plootcVnSum),  metallic  element  (symbol 

Poems   (1864),   Master  and  Scholar   (I860),   and  -Pu,  for  physical  constants,  see  ELEMENT,  table), 

Things  New  and  Old  (1884)     He  made  standard     '  "  •  -     

translations  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles  (1805,  rev 


having  the  property  of  RADIOACTIVITY     In  1940 
G   T   Seaborg  and  his  <  o-workers  at  the  Univ  of 


,  - 

ed  ,  1867)  and  Aeschylus  (1868)  and  of  Dante  in     California  produced,  in  the  cyclotron,  an  infim- 
- 


, 
Commodia  and  Cawoniere  (1886-87) 


,  , 

tesimal  quantity  of  plutomum  by  fission  of  ura- 


Plunket,  Oliver  (plfing'klt),  1629-81,  Irish  church-     mum     Through  tracer  chemistry  (studying  mvis- 
man  and  martyr,  b  Co  Meath    He  was  educated      ible  amounts  of  radioactive  elements  ui  their  prog- 


at  Rome  and  named  Roman  Catholic  auhbishop 
of  Armagh  in  1669  He  was  on  good  terms  with 
local  Protestants  and  worked  with  much  success 
After  the  Test  Act  (1673)  he  kept  mainly  in  hiding 
In  his  fabncation  of  tales  about  the  Popish  Plot, 


ress  through  chemical  reactions  by  means  of  a 
Geiger  counter)  the  properties  of  the  substance 
were  established  before  large-scale  production  en- 
sued in  1944  Within  massive  atomic  "piles" 
(combinations  of  uranium  and  a  moderator),  at 


Titus  Gates  accused  him  of  planning  a  foreign  in-  Hanford,  Wash  ,  uranium  of  atomic  weight  235  as 
vasion  of  Ireland  He  was  taken  to  London,  tried,  a  result  of  a  process  of  fission  emitted  neutrons 
convicted,  and  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  The  which  were  captured  by  uranium  of  atomic  weight 


,  ,  , 

proceedings  were  manifestly  false  from  beginning 
to  end     Plunket  was  the  last  Roman  Catholic  to 
be  executed  at  Tyburn  on  politico-religious  ground 
He  was  beatified  in  1920    Feast   July  1  1 
' 


238  to  produce  the  unstable  uranium  (atomic 
weight  239)  whose  disintegration  yields  plutomum 
The  process  employs  graphite  as  a  moderator  to 
slow  down  the  neutrons  sufficiently  for  them  to  be 


Plunkett,  Sir  Horace  Curzonc'plnng'klt),  1854-1932,  engaged  by  uranium  of  atomic  weight  238.   Once 

Irish  statesman  and  agricultural  reformer     Edu-  begun,  the  reaction  in  the  pile  proceeds  automat- 

cated  in  England,  Plunkett  spent  10  years  (1879-  ically  until  the  rods  of  uranium  have  become  rods 

89)  in  Wyoming  as  a  cattle  rancher.    He  returned  of  uranium-plutomum  mixture    Dissolved  in  acid, 

to  Ireland  and  there  became  an  ardent  exponent  of  the  mixture  is  made  to  yield  pure  plutomum  by 

farming  cooperatives    He  founded  (1894)  the  Irish  chemical  means.  One  of  the  three  atomic  bombs  of 

Agricultural  Organization  Society  and  as  a  member  the  Second  World  War  was  made  with  plutomum 

of  Parliament  (1892-1900)  drafted  legislation  for  PluviAse.  see  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  CALENDAR 

Irish  agricultural  needs     From  1900  to  1907  he  Plymouth  (ptt'rauth),  county  borough  (1931  pop 

served  as  vice  president  of  the  new  department  of  208,182;  1947  estimated  pop    I86,380)and  city, 

agriculture  for  Ireland    He  was  a  prominent  mo-  Devonshire,  England,  on  PLYMOUTH  SOUND    It  is 

diator  in  the  Irish  uprisings  prior  to  and  during  the  a  seaport  and  naval  base    The  Three  Towns  which 

1'irst  World  War,  serving  (1917-18)  as  chairman  of  Plymouth  has  comprised  since  1914  are  Plymouth 


to  the  east,  Storehouse  (with  barracks,  a  naval 
hospital,  and  the  extensive  Royal  William  Victual- 
ling Yard),  and  Dovonport  (with  a  naval  engineer- 
ing college,  naval  barracks,  and  military  honpital) 
across  Stonehouse  Pool  Plymouth  carries  on  an 
important  commercial  trade  in  minerals  (tin,  cop- 
per, and  lead),  granite,  marble,  kaolin,  and  fish, 
distills  gin,  and  manufactures  paint  and  oleomar- 
gai  me  It  is  well  situated  on  a  promontory  between 
inlets  of  the  harbor — Button  Pool  and  Mill  Bay 
The  ridge  of  the  promontory  ia  called  the  Hoe  At 
its  extremity  are  the  old  Royal  Citadel  (17th  cent ), 
tho  upper  part  of  Smeaton'a  lighthouse  brought 
from  Eddystone,  an  Armada  memorial,  a  statue  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  a  naval  war  memorial  Be- 
neath the  Hoe  are  a  promenade  and  a  beach.  Note- 
worthy also  aie  the  marine  biological  laboratories, 
tho  aquarium,  the  municipal  museum  and  the  Ath- 
enaeum, the  Gothic  guildhall,  several  15th-,  16th-, 
and  17th-century  churches,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic cathedral  Plymouth  was  held  by  the  parlia- 
mentarians for  four  years  in  the  civil  war,  when  the 
rest  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  were  royalist  The 
port  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  anti-Armada  fleet 
From  it  Drake,  Hawkins,  Ralegh,  and  several  later 
explorers  set  forth ,  it  was  the  last  port  touched  by 
the  Mayflower  before  its  American  voyage  The 
first  English  fa(  tory  making  porcelain  like  that  of 
tho  Chinese  was  established  here  in  1768  by  Wil- 
liam Cookworthy  A  tablet  commemorates  the 
arrival  in  1919  of  the  first  transatlantic  airplane 
In  air  raids  of  March,  1941,  whole  sections  of  the 
city  were  destroyed  by  high-explosive  and  incen- 
diary bombs,  there  were  many  casualties,  and  eight 
churches,  the  royal  naval  hospital,  and  a  number  of 
historic  landmarks  were  destroyed  Robert  Falcon 
Scott  was  bom  in  Devonport  See  C  W  Bracken, 
A  History  of  Plymouth  (1931) 
Plymouth  1  Town  (pop  6,043),  W  Conn  ,  N  of  Wa- 
terbury,  nettled  1728,  me  1795  Locks  and  other 
metal  products  are  made  here  2  City  (pop  5,7 1 3) , 
co  seat  of  Marshall  co  ,  N  Ind  ,  S  of  South  Bend, 
settled  1834,  me  1872  It  w  a  shipping  and  trading 
center  and  produces  automobile  parts  Lakes  near 
here  are  popular  as  resorts  The  Potawatami  In- 
dians had  a  village  on  this  site  3  Town  (pop 
13,100),  co  seat  of  Plymouth  co ,  8E  Moss,  on 
Plymouth  Bay  SE  of  Boston  Here  was  mi.de  the 
hi  st  permanent  white  settlement  in  New  England 
(see  PILGRIMS  and  PLYMOUTH  COIONT)  Most 
famous  of  its  monuments  is  Plymouth  Rock,  since 
1880  on  its  original  site  Legend  has  it  that  on  this 
boulder  tho  Pilgnms  stepped  when  they  disem- 
barked ftom  the  Mayflower  Along  Leyden  St ,  the 
hist  laid  out  bv  the  Pilgrims,  are  old  houses  Pil- 
grim Hall  contains  manj;  relics  Near  the  site  of 
the  original  -village  is  the  80-foot  granite  National 
Monument  to  the  Forefathers  ( 1 889)  M  odcrn  Plym- 
outh is  much  visited  as  a  resort  It  is  a  port  of 
entry  and  has  a  few  industries,  rope,  twine,  and 
worsteds  are  the  chief  products  4  Industrial  city 
(pop  5,360),  SE  Mich  ,  on  a  branch  of  the  Rouge 
and  W  of  Detioit,  (settled  1825,  me  as  a  village 
1807,  as  a  city  19H2  Ita  manufactures  include  air 
rifles  and  automobile  parts  A  county  school  for 
the  feeble-minded  and  a  women's  prison  are  near 
5  Resort  town  (pop  2,533),  cential  N  II  ,  on  the 
Penugowassct  and  8  of  Fiancoma  Notch,  inc  1763 
Plymouth  Teachers  College  was  the  hist  normal 
school  pstabhshed  (1871)  in  the  state  The  town'* 
old  buildings  include  the  courthouse  (now  a  library), 
where  Daniel  Webster  pleaded  his  first  case  Haw- 
thorne died  in  Plymouth  6  Town  (pop  2,461),  co 
seat  of  Washington  co  ,  NE  N  C  ,  on  the  Roanoke 
river  near  the  head  of  Albomarle  Sound ,  founded  in 
the  late  18th  cent ,  me  1800  It  is  a  canning  and 
lumbu-procesaing  center  in  a  truck  and  timber 
area  In  the  Civil  War,  Lt  W  B  Cushmg  de- 
stioyod  (Oct  ,  1864)  the  Confederate  ram  Albemarle 
here  7  Village  (pop.  1 ,403),  N  Ohio,  NW  of  Mans- 
field, settled  1815,  me  1838  Railroad  equipment 
is  made  8  Industrial  borough  (pop  15,607)  NE 
Pa  ,  on  the  Susquehanna  and  SW  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
me  1866  Anthracite  IB  mined  here,  and  factories 
distill  its  by-products  Plymouth  was  inundated 
by  flood  in  1940  9  Town  (pop  432),  8  central  Vt , 
in  hills  SE  of  Rutland  Calvin  Coohdge  was  born 
hero,  and  the  farmhouse  where  he  took  the  oath  of 
office  is  near  by  He  is  buried  in  the  local  cemetery 
A  state  forest  near  the  village  is  named  for  him 
The  town  yielded  iron  and  some  gold  in  the  19th 
cent  10  Industrial  city  (pop  4,170),  E  Wis  ,  be- 
tween Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  and  on  the 
Mullet,  me  1877.  It  is  a  cheese  center  and  the  seat 
of  the  Wisconsin  Cheosemakers'  Association  and 
the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange 
Plymouth  Brethren,  sect  of  Christian  believers  orig- 
inating in  the  early  19th  cent,  in  Ireland  and 
spreading  from  there  to  the  Continent,  the  British 
dominions,  and  the  United  States.  The  members 
are  sometimes  known  as  Darbyites,  one  of  their 
notable  leaders  was  John  Nelson  DARBY.  They 
refer  to  themselves  as  Brethren,  Christiana,  or  Be- 
1  lovers  In  a  reaction  against  the  formality  of  pre- 
scribed ritual,  the  requirements  of  ministerial  ordi- 
nation, and  other  established  conditions  in  the 
churches  of  the  times,  groups  of  believers  began  to 
meet  independently  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere  for 


CroM  references  arc  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1, 


spiritual  communion.  Associations  were  formed 
c.1828  in  Dublin  and  c.1830  at  Plymouth,  England, 
whence  the  popular  name  Plymouth  Brethren 
Congregations  grew  up  under  the  guidance  of  dif- 
ferent leaders.  Since  there  was  no  general  organisa- 
tion, no  required  form  of  worship,  and  no  ordained 
ministry,  the  feeling  of  individual  responsibility 
was  strong  Followers  of  different  leaders  with- 
drew from  time  to  time  from  the  mam  body  to  form 
new  congregations  This  tendency  to  divide  was 
carried  over  into  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
the  emigrants,  who  established  new  meetings  of  the 
Brethren  there  In  the  United  States  there  are 
eight  separate  divisions,  some  of  the  "exclusive" 
and  some  of  the  "open"  type  The  doctrines  ac- 
cepted in  general  are  those  hold  by  evangelical 
Christians  The  Scripture  is  considered  the  only 
true  guide  No  officers  are  chosen  to  preside  over 
the  congregations,  the  privileges  and  duties  of  the 
ministry  depend  upon  the  personal  gift  of  the  in- 
dividual member  Baptism  is  required,  the  Lord's 
Supper,  as  a  commemorative  act  of  "breaking 
bread,"  is  observed  once  a  week  Tho  Brethren 
expect  the  personal  premillenmal  second  coming  of 
Christ  See  W  B  Neatby,  A  Hvttory  of  the  Plym- 
outh Brethren  (1901) 

Plymouth  Colony,  settlement  made  by  the  PILGRIMS 
on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  in  1620  Previous 
attempts  at  colonization  in  America  (1606, 1607-8) 
by  the  Plymouth  Company,  chartered  in  1606 
along  with  tho  LONDON  COMPANI  ,  were  unsuccess- 
ful and  resulted  m  the  company's  mactivation  for 
a  number  of  vears  In  1620  the  company,  reorga- 
nised as  the  Council  for  New  England,  secured  a 
new  charter  from  the  king,  granting  it  all  the  terri- 
tory from  lat  40°  N  to  48°  N  and  from  soa  to  sea 
Also  in  1620  the  Pilgrims,  having  secured  a  patent 
granting  them  colonization  pm  ilegos  ui  tho  terri- 
tory of  the  London  Companv ,  left  Leiden  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Southampton,  where  tho  MAYI  i  owi  it 
was  fitting  out  for  Virginia  The  Mat/flower  sailed 
from  Plymouth,  England,  and  in  Nov  ,  1620, 
sighted  the  coast  of  Cape  Cod  instead  of  Virginia 
After  five  weeks  spent  m  exploring  the  coast,  the 
ship  finally  anchored  m  Plymouth  harbor  and  tho 
Pilgrims  established  a  settlement  there  As  the 
patent  fiom  the  London  Companv  was  invalid  in 
New  England,  tho  Pilgrims  drew  up  an  agreement 
called  the  Mayflower  Compact,  which  pledged 
allegiance  to  tho  king  but  established  a  somewhat 
democratic  form  of  government  Patents  were 
obtained  from  the  Council  for  New  England  in 
1621  and  in  1030,  but  tho  Mayflower  Compact 
remained  tho  boaw  of  tho  colony's  government 
until  union  with  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  in 
1691  During  tho  first  winter  of  tho  colony,  about 
half  of  the  settlers  died  from  scurvy  and  exposure 
A  little  coin  was  raised  in  1021,  but  tho  arrival  of 
more  colonists  necessitated  half  rations  John 
CAUVBH,  the  first  governor,  died  in  1621,  when 
William  BRADFORD  assumed  the  post  and  served, 
except  for  the  hve  years  he  refused  the  position, 
until  his  death  in  1667  A  treaty  made  m  1021  with 
Massasoit,  chief  of  the  Warnpanoag,  resulted  in 
50  >  ears  of  poa<  e  with  that  tribe  The  Narragan- 
sett  farther  west  were  hostile,  but  Bradford  took  a 
firm  stand  and  prevented  trouble  from  that  quar- 
ter In  1623  Capt  Milos  ST\NDISH  manned 
against  tho  Indians  to  the  northwest,  who  were 
accused  of  plotting  to  oxtei  inmate  the  colonists 
settled  at  Weymouth  b\  Thomas  Weston  Tho 
Indians  wore  gradually  pushed  bm  k  and  deprived 
of  their  lands  A  communistic  s\htem  of  labor, 
adopted  for  seven  years,  was  abandoned  in  1023 
by  Biadford  t>ecauso  it  was  ictntding  agriculture, 
and  land  was  parceled  out  to  oach  family  A  well- 
managed  fur  trade  enabled  tho  colony  to  liquidate 
its  debt  to  the  London  merchants  who  had  backed 
tho  venture  The  colony,  which  developed  into  a 
quasi-theoeracy,  expanded  slowly  duo  to  the  in- 
fertility of  the  land  and  tho  lac  k  of  a  stapln  money- 
making  crop  After  several  yearb  tho  colonists 
could  no  longer  be  restrained  from  settling  on  the 
more  productive  land  to  tho  noith,  and  settlements 
such  as  Duxbury  and  Scituate,  modeled  on  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  stylo  of  Plymouth,  were 
founded.  In  1633  Plymouth  established  a  fort  on 
tho  Connecticut  river  above  a  Dutch  post  in  older 
to  intercept  the  Indian  trade,  but  tins  was  soon 
absorbed  by  tho  wave  of  Puritan  settleis  from 
Massachusetts  Bay  colony  In  1640  a  boundary 
dispute  with  Massachusetts  was  settled  by  com- 
promise With  the  growth  of  additional  towns,  a 
representative  system  was  introduced  in  1638, 
using  tho  town  as  a  unit  of  government  and  estab- 
lishing tho  General  Court,  along  with  the  governor 
and  his  council,  as  the  lawmaking  body  In  1641 
Bradford  deeded  to  the  freemen  of  the  Plymouth 
Corp  the  patent  of  1630  By  the  time  the  colony 
joined  the  NEW  ENGLAND  CONFEDERATION  m  1643, 
10  towns  had  been  established  The  colony  became 
part  of  the  Dominion  of  New  England  under  the 
governorship  of  Sir  Edmund  ANDROS  After  the 
Glorious  Revolution  of  1688-89  in  England,  the 
territory  which  had  been  under  Andres's  authority 
was  reorganized,  and  Massachusetts  Bay,  Plym- 
outh, and  Maine  became  the  one  royal  colony  of 
Massachusetts.  See  N.  B.  Shurtleff  and  David 
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Pulsifer,  ed.,  Records  of  the  Colony  of  New  Plym- 
outh, in  New  England  (12  vols ,  1866-61),  J  O 
Palfrey,  History  of  New  England  (5  vols  ,  1868-90) , 
L  G  Tyler,  England  in  America,  1680-1662  (\WW); 
H  L  Osgood,  The  American  Colonies  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  (3  vols  ,  1904-7) ,  Edward  Chan- 
ning,  A  History  of  the  United  Stales,  Vols.  I  and  II 
(1906-8);  Arthur  Lord,  Plymouth  and  the  Pilgrims 
(1920),  J  T  Adams,  The  Founding  of  New  England 
(1921),  C.  M  Andrews,  The  Colonial  Period  of 
American  Histmy,  Vol  I  (1934),  G  F.  Willison, 
Saints  and  Strangers  (1946) 

Plymouth  Sound,  deep  inlet  of  the  English  Channel, 
between  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  England  It  is 
a  famous  roadstead  and  forms  a  bay  c  3  mi  broad, 
receiving  tho  Tamar  river  through  its  estuary  the 
Hamoazo  and  the  Plym  through  its  estuaiy  the 
Cattewater  Breakwaters  further  protect  tho  har- 
bor, west  and  east  St  Nicholas's,  or  Drake's,  is  an 
islet  off  the  Hoe  of  PM  MOUTH  The  sound  has  been 
protected  by  forts  tor  centuries 

Plympton  Saint  Mary  (plmip'-),  rural  district  (pop 
20,790),  Devonshire,  England  It  mcluden  the  two 
small  adjacent  towns  of  Plympton  St  Mary  and 
Plympton  Maurice,  or  Earl's  Plympton  Thcio 
are  a  ruined  Norman  castlo,  two  15th-century 
<  hurdies,  part  of  an  ancient  \ugustiman  priory,  a 
guildhall  founded  in  1096,  and  a  17th-century 

gammar  school,  of  which  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds's 
thor  was  master 

Plynlimmon,  Wales  «ee  PLINHMMON 
plywood  (pll'wcJod) ,  three  or  more  plies  of  wood  glued 
together  undei  piesaure  with  the  grams  at  right 
angles  It  is  distinguished  fiom  laminated  wood, 
which  is  made  of  veneeis  laid  up  m  one  direction 
It  is  noted  for  strength,  durability,  lightness,  rigid- 
ity, and  resistance  to  splitting  and  warping  It  can 
l>e  molded  into  curved  or  irregular  forms  foi  use  in 
truck,  an  plane,  and  boat  bodies,  luggage,  furniture, 
and  tubing,  or  it  can  l>e  made  into  large  panels 
Miitable  for  stiuctural  Ube  Plywood  was  made  in 
antiquity  in  Egypt  and  China  It  was  first  pat- 
ented in  the  United  States  in  1805  Since  c  19*2 
wateipiuof  bvnthetic  resins  have  been  used  for 
bonding  tho  laveis  and  sometimes  as  a  coating,  es- 
pecially for  plywood  destined  for  exterior  use 
Honeycomb,  metal,  or  fabru  cores  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  usual  wood  core  See  L  H  Mejer, 
Plywood  (1947) 

Plzen,  Czec  hoslovakia  b«e  PILSEN 
Pm,  chemic  al  b>  mbol  of  the  element  PHOMETHIUM 
pneumatic  appliances  and  tools  (nooma'tlk,  nQ-) 
The  advantages  of  COMPRESSED  AIR  as  a  means  of 
power  ha\e  led  to  its  application  to  a  great  variety 
of  tools  and  appliances  Pneumatic  tools  are  of  two 
general  types,  percussion  tools  and  renprocating- 
motor-dnven  tools  Percussion  tools  employ  a 
piston  striking  a  rapid  succebsion  of  blows,  in  tho 
leciprocating-motor-driven  tools  the  <.puidlc,  m 
which  the  tool  is  held,  is  revolved  by  gearing  ac- 
tuated by  a  reciprocating  piston  Pneumatic  ham- 
mers are  of  the  peicussion  type  In  operation  the 
air  outers  through  tho  handle,  where  there  is  a  valve 
controlled  by  a  trigger  B\  an  arrangement  of  in- 
ternal valvos  a  pi&ton  or  plunger  ia  operated  For 
nvot-driving,  the  pneumatic  hammer  is  in  universal 
uso  Pneumatic  rivet  sets  are  UHed  to  hold  the  head 
of  tho  rivet  in  place  whilo  tho  point  is  being  ham- 
mered down  Pneumatic  hammers  are  adaptable 
to  many  other  uses,  including  metal  chipping,  joint 
caulking,  and  removing  scale,  paint,  and  rust 
Rock  drills,  worked  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
pneumatic  hammer,  are  used  for  road  construction 
work  and  for  boring  holes  for  blasting  operations  in 
mining,  shaft  sinking,  and  quarrying  Among  the 
reciprocatmg-motor-dnven  tools  are  pneumatic 
drills,  grinders,  buffeis,  wood  borers,  and  hoists 
The  body  of  a  drilling  machine  contains  the  mech- 
anism, and  from  the  bottom  extends  the  revolving 
socket  for  holding  the  tool  On  oach  side  are  han- 
dles by  which  the  operator  holds  the  machine,  one 
handle  being  hollow  and  connected  with  the  air 
lino  Within  the  handle  is  H  \alve  controlling  the 
air  supply  In  the  machine  shop,  pneumatic  ap- 
pliances are  manifold  Air  lifts  are  placed  over 
lathes  and  other  machine.-*  to  that  one  man  can 
handle  large  pieces  of  machinery  with  ease  Chucks 
for  turret  lathes,  presses,  riveting  machines  (port- 
able and  stationary),  drilling  and  tapping  machines 
of  all  typos,  haws,  vises,  and  a  groat  variety  of 
other  tools  are  actuated  freely  and  efficiently  by 
compressed  air  In  tho  forge  shop  forging  hammers 
and  drop  hammers  driven  by  air  are  widely  used, 
while  in  boiler  and  structural  shops  largo  stationary 
pressing,  bending,  punching,  and  grinding  machines 
all  actuated  pneumatically  arc  emplo>ed  Ma- 
chines for  cleaning,  called  blow  guns,  are  used  to 
clean  machinery  and  corners  inaccessible  with  an 
ordinary  brush  They  have  also  superseded  the 
bellows  for  blowing  forges  and  beating  devices 
Where  much  painting  is  required,  the  air  brush  has 
supplanted  the  hand  brush  The  application  of 
paint,  varnish,  enamel,  whitewash,  and  other  pro- 
tective coatings  by  spraying  with  an  air  brush, 
besides  being  much  more  lapid,  gives  a  smooth 
uniform  coat  and  the  material  enters  all  ciacks  and 
crevices  Air  brushes  are  of  two  general  types,  the 
high  pressure  and  the  low  pressure  In  the  high- 
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pressure  type  the  paint  is  drawn  from  a  container 
by  the  vacuum  created  by  a  blast  of  air  passing  the 
tube  leading  to  tho  container  and  is  carried  forward 
and  sprayed  on  the  work  In  tho  low-pressure  type 
air  is  admitted  into  the  container  and  the  paint  is 
forced  out  through  a  nozzle  by  tho  air  pressure  thus 
created  The  air  gun  is  a  t>  pe  of  weapon  in  which 
compressed  air  is  used  ai  the  propelling  force  for 
tho  bullet  When  the  trigger  is  pulled,  a  portion  of 
the  air  is  released  in  an  enclosure  behind  the  bullet, 
and  tho  bullet  is  expelled  from  tho  barrel  by  the 
expansion  of  tho  air  See  handbook  of  tho  Com- 
pressed Air  Institute  (1947) 

pneumonia  (nurnS'nyu),  inflammation  of  tho  lungs 
Parts  of  one  or  both  lungs  are  affected  by  either 
bacterial  or  virus  infection  Symptoms  of  pneu- 
monia are  sudden  chills  accompanied  by  fever,  pain 
on  breathing,  and  coughing  The  disease  is  often 
complicated  by  pleurisy,  empyema,  and  other  se- 
rious conditions  In  primary  or  lobar  pneumonia, 
the  pneumococcus  is  the  chief  offender  In  the 
early  phase  of  the  disease  the  patient  is  critically 
ill,  but  after  a  few  days  there  is  usually  sudden 
change  for  the  better  It  is  believed  that  the 
general  improvement  m  the  patient  results  from 
the  development  in  the  body  of  enough  antibodies 
to  conquer  the  disease  This  turning  point  has 
often  been  called  the  "crisis  "  Secondary  pneu- 
monia or  bron<  hopneumonia  is  very  often  a  com- 
plication of  some  other  disease,  sometimes  it  de- 
velops after  whooping  cough  and  measles  in  chil- 
dren Careful  nursing  during  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease is  an  important  factor  in  recovery  A  rela- 
tively mild  case  of  tho  disease,  believed  to  be 
caused  by  a  virus,  is  called  atypical  pneumonia 
Susceptibility  to  colds,  influenza,  and  other  infec- 
tions of  the  rebpiratory  tract  may  lead  to  pneu- 
monia, which  occurs  most  commonly  in  winter  and 
spring  The  use  of  sulfa  drugs  and  penicillin  ha* 
reduced  the  moitahty  rate  considerably 

Pnom  Penh  (n&m'po'n',  pundtnn'rpe'n')»  city  (pop 
102,078),  capital  of  Cambodia,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tonic  Sap  river  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Mekong  Situated  173  mi  from  the  sea,  it  has  a 
port  able  to  receive  ships  with  a  draught  of  15  ft 
and  carries  on  trade  m  cattle,  rice,  and  dried  fish 
Founded  in  the  14th  cent  ,  it  wan  the  Khmer  cap- 
ital in  tho  15th  cent ,  after  the  abandonment  of 
Angkor,  and  became  the  capital  of  Cambodia  in 
1867 

Po,  Latin  Padus,  405  mi  long,  largest  and  longest 
river  of  Italy,  forming  tho  widest  and  most  fertile 
valley  of  tho  country  Rising  from  Monte  Viso  in 
the  Cottian  \lps.  it  winds  generally  E  through 
Piodmont,  then  scpirates  Lombard/  and  Venetia 
fi  om  Emilia,  and  empties  in  the  Adriatic  Its  delta 
pushes  farther  into  the  sea  each  year  The  most 
important  of  its  numerous  tributaries,  the  Dora 
Baltea,  tho  Ticmo,  the  Adda,  and  the  Mmcio,  all 
come  from  the  Alps,  thot>e  descending  from  the 
Apennines  are  much  (smaller  The  river  is  navi- 
gable from  Casale  Turin,  Piacenza,  and  Cremona 
arc  the  largest  cities  along  its  banks 

Po,  chemical  s>  mbol  of  the  clement  POLONIUM 

Pobyedonostrev,  Konstantin  Petrovich  (kunstun- 
tyc'u'  petro'vlch  pubycldun&s'tsylf),  1827-1907, 
Russian  statesman  and  jurist  As. professor  of  civil 
law  at  Moscow  (1860-65),  ho  attracted  the  tsar's 
attention  and  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  future 
Alexander  III  From  1S80  to  1905,  as  procurator 
of  the  holy  synod,  he  founded  parochial  schools  to 
unify  religious  belief,  influenced  Alexander  to  pet- 
socute  nonconfoi  mists,  and  aimed  to  create  a  moral 
and  learned  clergy  Ho  was  tho  proponent  of  Russi- 
fication  of  subject  peoples  and  behoved  in  sup- 
pression of  liberal  agitation  His  influence  declined 
under  Nicholas  II  In  his  Reflections  of  a  Russian 
Statesman  (Eng  tr  ,  1S9S),  he  developed  his  criti- 
cism of  Western  rationalism  and  liberalism,  reveal- 
ing a  political  philosophy  resembling  that  of  Ed- 
mund Burke  and  Joseph  do  Maistre  He  wrote  u 
three-volume  work  on  Russian  civil  law 

Pocahontas  (p6kuh6n'tus),  c  1595-1617,  daughter 
of  the  American  Indian  chief  POWHATAN  Poca- 
hontas, meaning  "playful  one"  (hor  real  name  was 
said  to  be  Matoaka),  used  to  visit  the  English  m 
Virginia  at  Jamestown  Tho  authenticity  of  the 
famous  story  of  how  she  sa\  ed  the  life  of  the  cap- 
tured Capt  John  SMITH,  just  as  he  was  about  to 
have  his  head  smashed  at  tho  direction  of  Pow- 
hatan,  is  still  disputed  among  historians*  In  1613 
Pocahontas  was  captured  by  Capt  Samuel  Argall, 
taken  to  Jamestown,  and  held  as  a  hostage  foi 
English  prisoners  in  tho  hands  of  her  father  At 
Jamestown  she  was  conyerted  to  Christianity  and 
baptized  as  Rebecca  John  HOUFB,  a  settler,  fell  in 
love  with  Pocahontas,  and  with  the  permission  of 
the  governor,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  and  Powhatan 
married  her  m  April,  1614  The  union  brought 
peaco  with  the  Indians  for  eight  years.  With  her 
husband  and  several  other  Indians,  Pocahontas 
went  to  England  in  1616  There  she  was  received 
as  a  princess  and  presented  to  the  king  and  queen 
She  started  back  to  \merica  in  1617  but  was  taken 

ill  and  died  at  Gravesend,  where  she  was  buned 
Pocahontas  bore  one  son,  Thomas  Rolfo,  who  was 

educated  in  England,  came  (1640)  to  Virginia,  and 

gained  considerable  wealth     Many  claim  descent 
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from  his  daughter,  Jane,  who  married  Robert 
Boiling  SeeJ  G.  Fletcher,  John  Smith—also  Pow- 
htmtas  (1928) 

PoeahontM.  1  Cifcr  (pop  3,028).  ro  seat  of  Ran- 
dolph co  ,  NE  Ark.,  on  tho  Black  River,  in  a  farm 
area.  Shoes  are  made  here  3  Town  (pop  1,730). 
co.  seat  of  Pocahontas  co  ,  NW  Iowa,  NW  of  Fort 
Dodge  and  on  Luard  Greek;  mo  1892  3  Coal- 
mining town  (pop  2,623),  8W  Va  ,  near  the  W  Va 
hne  NW  of  Bluefield,  W  Va.,  in  the  AUeghemee, 
founded  1882,  me  1864.  The  only  exhibition  coal 
mine  in  the  world  is  here 

Pocatello  (pokui/'lo),  city  (pop.  18,133),  co.  seat  of 
Bannock  oo  ,  BE  Idaho,  on  the  Portneuf ,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Snake,  mo  as  a  village  1889,  as  a  city 
1802.  Begun  as  a  railroad  junction  in  1H82,  it  was 
settled  in  1887-88  and  is  now  the  second  largest 
city  in  Idaho,  a  large  shipping  point  for  dairy  and 
farm  products  of  surrounding  irrigated  areas,  and 
still  a  railroad  center  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reserva- 
tion with  its  irrigation  project  is  to  the  north,  old 
Fort  Hall  was  on  the  Snake  to  the  northwest 
Idaho  State  College  is  at  Pocatello 
Poccem,  Bernardino  (bcrnarde'nfi  potcheVte), 
c  1642-1612.  Florentine  landscape  and  figure  paint- 
or,  whose  real  name  was  Bernardino  Barbatelh  He 
was  noted  for  his  mural  decorations  and  grotesques, 
painted  chiefly  for  palaces  and  churches  in  Flor- 
ence and  other  Tuscan  cities 

Pochereth  (po'karfith),  family  returned  from  exile. 
Esra257,Neb  759. 

Po  Cntt-i  (bo'  joo-e'),  772-846,  Chinese  poet  He 
passed  the  final  civil  service  examination  at  the 
very  early  age  of  17,  and  he  occupied  several  im- 
portant posts,  rising  (841)  to  the  presidency  of  the 
imperial  board  of  war  He  wrote  over  3,000  poems, 
mostly  topical  and  quite  short  Some  of  his  poetry 
deals  with  the  grief  he  suffered  on  being  separated 
from  hw  friends  by  the  periodic  shifting  of  officiate 
about  the  country  Perhaps  his  most  noted  poem 
is  The  Everlasting  Wrong  (806),  which  recounts  the 
sufferings  of  Emperor  Ming  Huan  (685-762)  on  the 
murder  of  his  concubine  by  rebels  Po  Chii-i  con- 
tinued to  write  despite  partial  paralysis  and  ar- 
thritia,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  great 
fame  during  his  lifetime  See  Arthur  Waley,  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Po  Chii-t,  77X-846  (1949). 

pocket  gopher,  see  GOPHER 

Pococke,  Edward  (po'kdk),  1604-91,  English  Orien- 
talist, grad  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford  (B  A  , 
1622;  M  A  ,  1626)  Ordained  a  priest  in  1629,  he 
resided  at  Alep  as  a  chaplain,  where  he  collected 
rnanusonpta  and  pursued  his  studies  He  made  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  work  of  Bar-Hebraeus,  part 
appearing  as  Specimen  historiae  Arabum  (1650)  and 
a  fuller  version  as  Histona  urmjtendiosa  dynastia- 
rum  (1663)  He  also  wrote  commentaries  on  Hosea, 
Joel,  Micah,  and  Maiachi  The  name  appears  also 
as  Pocock 

Pocomoke  City  (po'kumdk),  town  (pop  2,739), 
Eastern  Shore,  Md  ,  on  the  Pocomoke  river  near 
the  Va  border,  in  a  farm  area,  founded  c  1700 

Pocono  Mountains  (po'kuno),  range  forming  part  of 
the  Appalachian  system,  E  Pa  ,  NW  of  Strouds- 
burg  in  Monroe  and  Carbon  counties,  c. 2,000  ft 
high  Scemo  beautv  and  the  climate  make  the  Po- 
r  onus  a  resort  area 

pod  or  legume  (le'gum,  llgum'),  fruit  of  a  member  of 
the  legume  family  The  pod  is  the  developed  single, 
simple  pistil  having  two  valves  within  which  the 
seeds  are  attached  in  a  row  along  one  suture  When 
the  seeds  are  mature,  the  pod  splits  along  both 
edges  and  thus  the  seeds  are  released  Pods  are 
produced  by  some  herbivorous  plants  (e.g ,  the 
bean  and  the  pea)  and  by  a  few  woody  plants  (e  g  , 
acacia,  locust,  and  mimosa) 

Podebrady,  Czech  Podebrady  (po'dyBbradl),  city 
(pop.  10,540),  central  Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia, 
on  the  Elbe  The  castle,  founded  m  the  1 2th  cent , 
was  the  birthplace  of  GEORGE  OF  POUEBRAD  The 
discovery  of  mineral  springs  here  (1905)  made 
Podebrady  a  spa  for  heart  diseases 

Podgorica,  Yugoslavia,  see  TITOOHAD. 

Podkarpatska  Ru»:  see  RUTHENIA. 

Podmokly  (pdd'mdkll).  Ger  Bodenbach  (bo'dun- 
bukh),  city  (pop.  17,558),  N  Bohemia,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, a  port  on  the  Elbe  The  export  center  of  a 
coal-mining  region,  it  has  several  industries,  no- 
tably production  of  machinery. 

Podokt  (podo'lvu),  region,  W  central  Ukraine,  be- 
tween the  Dniester  and  Southern  Bug  rivers.  Mo- 
gilev-Podolski,  Kamenets-Podokki,  Vinnitsa,  and 
Proskurov  are  the  chief  centers  of  the  predomi- 
nantly agricultural  region  Podolia  was  part  of 
Kievan  Russia  from  the  10th  cent  and  after  the 
13th  cent  was  ruled  in  succession  by  the  Tatars, 
the  Lithuanians,  the  Poles,  the  Turks,  and  again 
the  Poles,  until  m  1793  it  passed  to  Russia  in  the 
second  partition  of  Poland  Centuries  of  warfare 
among  its  various  rulers  kept  the  country  in  a  back- 
ward state  A  large  Jewish  minority  had  settled 
here  in  the  Middle  Ages  They  were  severely  per- 
secuted in  tho  pogroms  of  the  late  19th  and  early 
2()th  cent  and  suffered  still  worse  when  the  region 
was  occupied  (1941-43)  by  the  Germans  m  the 
Second  World  War 

Poe,  Edgar  Alton  (po),  1809-49,  American  author 
and  cntic,  b.  Boston,  of  actor  parents  When  his 


16*4 

widowed  mother  died  in  Richmond  in  1812,  John 
Allan,  a  Richmond  merchantt  took  the  boy,  with- 
out adoption,  and  educated  htm  in  schools  in  Eng- 
land (1815-20)  and  in  Richmond  (1820-26)  and 
for  eight  months  at  the  Umv  of  Virginia  Foe's 
brilliant  scholastic  record  did  not  outweigh  his 
gambling  debts  in  Allan's  mind,  and  Poe  was  forced 
to  leave  the  university.  After  a  quarrel  with  Allan, 
Poe  went  to  Boston,  where  his  first  book,  Tomer- 
lane  and  Other  Poems  (1827),  appeared  anony- 
mously He  enlisted  in  the  army  m  May,  1827,  and 
served  until  April,  1829,  when  his  somewhat  recon- 
ciled foster  father  obtained  hut  honorable  discharge 
and  an  appointment  for  him  m  1830  to  West  Point 
During  the  interval  in  1829,  Poe  brought  out  Al 
Aaraaf,  Tamerlane,  and  Minor  Poems.  When  Allan 
remarried,  Poe  lost  all  hope  of  assistance  from  him 
and  with  it  his  own  interest  in  army  life  He  broke 
enough  minor  iule«  to  be  dismissed  from  West 
Point,  published  his  Poem*  (New  York,  1831),  and 
went  to  Baltimore  to  live  with  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
Cletnm,  and  her  daughter  Virginia  Without  a 
profession  or  financial  resources  except  occasional 
sales  of  his  short  stones,  Poe  hoped  to  start  a  maga- 
ime  of  contemporary  American  writing  In  1835 
J.  P.  Kennedy  helped  him  to  become  an  editor  of 
the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  in  Richmond,  in 
spite  of  able  writing,  he  failed  because  of  his  drink- 
ing Even  mild  indulgence  made  him  incapable  of 
work  In  1836  he  married  his  child  cousin,  Virginia 
Clemm,  and  in  1837  they  went  to  New  York,  where 
he  published  The  Narrative  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pvm 
(1838).  From  1838  to  1844  he  lived  in  Philadelphia, 
editing  Burton's  Gentleman's  Magazine  (1839-40) 
and  Graham's  Magazine  (1841-42)  His  criticism  in 
these  magazines  and  in  the  Messenger  was  both  just 
and  caustic  and  made  him  respected  and  feared 
Some  of  bis  magazine  stones  were  collected  as  Tales 
of  the  Grotesque  and  Aralnxque  (1840)  At  this  time 
he  began  writing  mystery  stones  'The  Murders 
in  the  Rue  Morgue,"  "The  Purloined  Letter,"  and 
others  which  rank  at  the  top  of  their  genre,  in  1843 
"The  Gold  Bug"  brought  a  prize  of  $100  Tho 
Poes  and  Mrs  CJemm  in  1844  moved  to  New  Yoi  k, 
where  Poe  woi  ked  on  the  Evening  Mirror  and  then 
was  editor  and  later  owner  (on  borrowed  money) 
of  the  Broadway  Journal  In  1845  The  Raven  and 
Other  Poems  won  him  fame  here  and  abroad  as  a 
poet  In  1846  he  moved  to  the  Fordham  cottage 
which  is  now  a  museum  and  there  wrote  "The 
Literati  of  New  York  City"  for  Godey's  Lady's 
Book  After  Mrs  Poe  died  in  1847,  Poe  fell  m  love 
successively  with  several  women  and  was  once  en- 
gaged to  marry  the  poet  Sarah  Helen  WHITMAN  of 
Providence  (she  was  the  subject  of  his  second  poem 
with  the  title  "To  Helen")  In  1849,  in  Richmond, 
he  planned  to  marry  his  boyhood  sweetheart,  the 
widowed  Elrnira  Shelton  On  his  way  north  to 
bring  Mrs  ( Jlemm  to  the  wedding,  he  was  by  some 
means  started  on  a  drinking  debauch  in  Baltimore, 
there  he  died  and  is  buned  Poe's  literary  executor, 
R  W  GRISWOLD,  overemphasized  Poo's  personal 
faults  and  distorted  his  letters  However,  Poe  was 
recognized  as  a  great  writer  of  short  stories  and  a 
critic  and  expositor  of  the  art  of  writing  Espe- 
cially in  France  he  has  been  admired  and  studied 
His  poetry  is  full  of  haunting  melancholy,  fantastic 
imagery,  and  persistent  melody  and  rhythm,  its 
form  is  almost  perfect  in  such  poems  as  "To  Helen," 
"Israfel,"  "The  Raven,"  "The  Bells,"  "The  Sleep- 
ers," "The  City  in  the  Sea,"  "Ulalume,"  and  "An- 
nabel Lee  "  In  his  day  his  concern  with  beauty  to 
the  exclusion  of  an  ethical  message  \vas  not  gen- 
erally understood,  later  generations  gave  him  a 
higher  place  than  did  his  own  See  his  complete 
poems  and  stories  (ed  by  A  H  Quinn  and  L  H 
O'Neill,  1947)  and  his  letters  (ed  byj  W  Ostrom, 
1948),  Killw  Campbell,  The  Mind  of  Poe  (1933), 
biography  by  A  H.  Quinn  (1941) 

poet  laureate  (16'reft),  title  conferred  m  England  by 
the  king  on  a  poet  whose  duty  it  is  to  write  com- 
memoi  ative  odes  and  verse  It  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  medieval  custom  of  having  versifiers  and  min- 
strels in  the  king's  retinue  and  the  later  royal 
patronage  of  poets,  such  as  Chaucer  and  Spenser 
Ben  Jonson  seems  to  have  had  what  amounted  to 
the  laureateship  from  Charles  I  in  1617,  but  the 
title  of  laureate,  adopted  from  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man custom  of  crowning  with  a  wreath  of  laurel, 
was  first  given  to  John  Dryden  in  1670  His  suc- 
cessors have  been  Thomas  Shad  well  (1688-92), 
Nahum  Tate  (1692-1716),  Nicholas  Rowe  (1715- 
18),  Laurence  Eusden  (1718-30),  Colley  Cibber 
(1730-57),  William  Whitehead  (1757-85),  Thomas 
Warton  (1785-90),  Henry  Pye  (1790-1813),  Rob- 
ert Southey  (1813-43),  William  Wordsworth  (1843- 
50),  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson  (1850-92),  Alfred 
Austin  (1892-1913),  Robert  Bridges  (1913-30), 
and  John  Moso field  (1930-)  See  E.  K  Broadus, 
The  Laureateship  (1921) 

poetry  (po'utrS)     For  lyric  poetry,  see  BALLAD, 

ELKGY,  HYMN,  LYRIC,  ODJD,  PASTORAL,  SONNET     For 

narrative  poetry,  see  CHANSONS  PB  OBSTE,  EPIC, 
IDYL,  ROMANCE  Dramatic  poetry  is  incidentally 
treated  in  the  articles  DRAMA,  MASK,  and  TRAGKDY 
See  also  articles  on  individual  poets  and  on  various 
national  literatures  For  technical  discussions  of 
poetry-,  see  FREE  VERM,  RHYME;  VBRSIKICATION 


f,  WiUy  (William  Andrew  Pogany)  (pogft'ne), 

-,  American  artist,  b.  Hungary,  studied  in 

Budapest,  Munich,  and  Paris    He  is  well  known 


as  an  illustrator  (especially  of  children's  books),  a 
mural  painter,  a  designer  of  stage  sets,  and  an  art 
director  of  moving  pictures.  Mural  paintings  by 
Pogany  are  in  the  Children's  Theatre  of  the  Heck- 
scher  Foundation,  New  York:  Convention  Hall, 
Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  and  the  building  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  (N.Y.)  Power  Company  He  has  illustrated 
editions  of  Lewis  Carroll's  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
Swift's  GuUiwr's  Travels,  Omar  Khayyam's  Ru- 
baiyat,  Padraio  Colum's  Children's  Homer,  and  col- 
lections of  fairy  tales. 

Poggendorff,  Johann  Christian  (yS'han  krls'tyan 
p6'gand6rf*),  1796-1877,  German  physicist  and 
chemist  He  founded  (1824)  and  edited  the  im- 
portant Annalen  der  Phveik  und  Chemie  and  edited 
the  first  two  volumes  (1863)  of  Bwgraphiech-litera- 
nsches  Handw&rterbuch 

Poggio  Bracciolini,  Gian  Francesco  Q&n'  francha'- 
sk6  pdd'jO  brafchdlS'ne),  1380-1459,  Italian  hu- 
manist Ho  was  apostolic  secretary  and  subse- 
quently (1453-58)  chancellor  of  Florence  Many 
classical  works,  including  Lucretius'  De  natura 
rerum  and  Qumtilian's  IntMuiio  oratorica,  were 
discovered  by  him  He  is  now  best  known  as 
author  of  the  Facetiae  (1474,  Eng  tr  ,  1928),  a  col- 
lection of  tales  sometimes  obscene  Poggio's  satires 
are  virulent  and  often  indecent,  his  controversies 
with  Lorenzo  Valla  and  Francesco  Filelfo  were  sen- 
sational 

Pogodin,  Nikolai  Feodorovich  (nylkull'  fyo'duruvfch 
pug6'dym),  1900-,  Russian  dramatist  Of  a  peas- 
ant family,  ho  went  to  work  at  an  early  age,  as  a 
farm  laborer,  an  ironworker,  and  a  bookbinder 
Hia  plays,  of  which  about  one  a  year  were  presented 
after  1930,  draw  on  his  experiences  as  a  worker, 
and  the  scenes  are  laid  in  Soviet  factories  or  on  col- 
lective farms  They  are  humorous  and  optimistic 
in  tone  Among  the  most  popular  are  Tempo  ( 1930, 
Eng  tr  ,  193u),  After  the  Ball  (1934),  Aristocrats 
(1935,  Eng  tr  ,  1937) .  The  Man  with  the  Gun  (1937; 
Eng  tr  ,  1938) ,  The  Hoatwoman  (1943),  of  the  siege 
of  Stalingrad,  and  The  Creation  of  the  World  (1945) 
pogrom  (po'grum,  pogrom'),  Russmn  word,  origi- 
nally meaning  literally  a  not  It  has  come,  however, 
to  be  applied  to  attacks  on  Jews  m  Russia  or  Rus- 
sian-controlled countries  Pogroms  were  few  before 
1881,  but  after  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II, 
with  the  connivance  of  the  government  or  at  least 
without  hindrance,  there  were  many  pogioms 
throughout  H  and  SW  Russia  In  many  places 
soldiers  and  police  looked  on  without  interference. 
These  pogroms  occasioned  the  fiist  Russian-Jewish 
emigration  to  the  United  States  After  1882  there 
were  no  pogroms  for  20  years,  but  in  1903  at  Kishi- 
nev for  throe  days  at  Easter  there  was  an  extremolv 
violent  pogrom  Plehve,  the  minuter  of  the  in- 
tenor,  was  partuulaily  hostile  to  the  Jews  Aft  or 
the  abortive  revolution  of  1905,  pogroms  increased 
in  number  and  violent  e  as  the  government  at- 
tempted to  direct  the  revolutionary  anger  of  tho 
masses  toward  the  Jews  After  the  Bolshevist  Re\- 
olution  there  were  pogroms  in  tho  Ukraine  and 
White  Russia  in  1920-21  by  anti-Bolshevist  groups 
Pohai  or  P'o-hai  (po'hl'),  arm  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  in- 
denting the  coast  of  N  China  Shantung,  Hopeh, 
and  Liaoning  prove  border  it  on  the  south,  west, 
and  north  respectively  It  was  foi  raerly  <  ailed  tho 
Gulf  of  Chihh 

poi,  slightly  fermented,  sticky  food  paste  eaten  in  the 
Pa<ifi(  islands  with  meat  or  fish  or  as  a  porridge 
It  is  made  by  grinding  or  pounding  the  roasted, 
peeled  roots  of  the  TARO 

Poi  near  £,  Jules  Henri  (zhtil'  are'  pwekara'),  1854- 
1912,  French  mathematician,  physicist,  and  author 
He  was  from  1881  connected  with  the  faculty  of 
sciences  at  the  Umv  of  Pans  One  of  the  greatest 
mathematicians  of  his  age,  Pouuare  by  research  m 
the  theory  of  functions,  especially  the  automorphic, 
Fuchsian,  and  Abelian  functions,  enlarged  the  field 
of  mathematical  physics  He  did  notable  work  also 
in  differential  equations  and  the  astronomical 
theory  of  orbits  His  woiks  include  Les  Methode* 
nouvelles  de  la  mecanique  celeste  (*  vols  ,  1892-99) 
and  three  works  (1902,  1904,  1908)  published  in 
English  as  The  Foundations  of  Science  (1913,  re- 
printed 1947) 

Pomcar*,  Raymond  (ramcV),  1860-1934,  French 
statesman,  president  of  France  (1913-20),  cousin 
of  Jules  Henri  Pomcare.  He  held  numerous  cab- 
inet posts  from  1890  to  1900,  when  he  turned  to 
practicing  law  for  five  years  He  returned  to  public 
life  in  1912,  becoming  premier  and  foreign  minister 
In  1913  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Fallieres  aa  presi- 
dent A  conservative  and  a  nationalist,  he  tightened 
the  French  alliances  and  assumed  a  definitely  anti- 
German  policy.  He  made  an  official  visit  to  Russia 
in  1912  and  another  in  July,  1914,  during  the  crisis 
that  followed  the  murder  of  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand  and  precipitated  the  First  World  War. 
During  his  stay  at  St.  Petersburg  he  undoubtedly 
induced — if  such  inducement  was  necessary — the 
Russian  foreign  minister  Saeonov  to  take  a  firm 
stand  and  gave  RUSSIA  full  assurance  of  French  aid 
in  case  of  war.  After  the,  war  Poincard  called  for 
harsh  punishment  of  Germany  and  for  adequate 
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guarantees  of  French  security  Regarding  the 
TVeaty  of  Versailles  as  too  lenient,  he  resigned  in 
1920.  Paul  Deschanel  succeeded  him  as  president 
Poincarfi  continued  in  the  senate,  to  which  he  had 
been  elected  m  1903,  and  became  a  leader  of  the 
Bloc  National,  a  conservative  party  coalition  This 
brought  him  to  the  premiership  as  well  as  the  min- 
istry of  foreign  affairs  in  1 022  Ho  at  om  e  embarked 
on  a  policy  of  making  Germany  pay  by  declaring 
reparations  in  default  and  o<  c  unying  the  RUHB  in 
1 923  He  remained  inflexible  in  the  face  of  German 
opposition  until  his  overthrow  by  Hernot  in  1924 
Returning  to  power  again  in  1920  in  the  midst  of 
a  grave  financial  crisis,  he  pursued  an  extreme  de- 
flutionarv  policy,  balancing  the  budget  and  secur- 
ing (1928)  the  stabilization  of  the  franc  at  one  fifth 
of  its  former  value  He  retired  from  office  m  1929, 
but  continued  to  preach  the  need  for  security  and 
to  proclaim  his  opposition  to  treaty  revision 
Poinoar6  remains  a  contioversial  figure  Some  see 
in  him  a  prophetic  mind  who  foresaw  and  sought 
to  prevent  the  rebirth  of  German  militarism,  others 
consider  him  responsible,  by  his  intra  table  nation- 
alism, for  the  conditions  which  drove  millions  of 
Germans  into  Hitler's  arms  Among  Pomcare's 
writings  are  How  France  /«  Governed  (Eng  tr  , 
1919)  and  his  memoirs  (Eng  tr  ,  1926)  Bee  Sisley 
Huddles  ton,  Poincart  (1924),  Gordon  Wright, 
Potncwtand  the  French  Presidency  (1942) 

poinciana  (pomsPa'nu,  -ft/nil),  tropical  shrub  or  tree 
of  the  pulse  family  It  has  long,  bipmnate  leaves 
and  bears  ra<  ernes  of  showy  orange  or  se  arlot  flow- 
ers The  fruits  are  long,  flat  pods  The  royal  poin- 
<  lana,  or  peacock  flower,  native  to  Madagascar,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  of  tropical  trees,  it  is  popu- 
lar in  the  West  Indies.  S  Florida,  S  California,  and 
Bermuda  It  is  a  rapid-grow  ing  deciduous  tree, 
reae  lung  20  to  40  ft  in  height  and  bearing  scarlet 
flowers 

Pomdexter,  George  (pom'd£k"»tur),  1779-1853, 
A  met  lean  political  leader,  b  Louisa  co  ,  Va  Ad- 
mitted (1800)  to  the  bar,  he  piacticed  in  Richmond, 
Vn  ,  and  removed  to  Mississippi,  wheie  he  took 
part  in  the  effoits  to  bung  Aaion  BURU  to  tnal 
He  served  (1807-13)  in  the  U  S  Congiess  and  latei 
was  (1813-17)  US  distnct  judge  He  was  influ- 
ential in  framing  (1817)  the  Mississippi  constitu- 
tion and  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  revised 
state  law  code  (1824)  Pomdexter  served  again 
(1817-19)  in  Congress  and  was  later  (1819-21) 
govornoi  of  Mississippi  As  US  Senator  (1830- 
15)  he  broke  with  Piesidont  Andiow  Jackson,  with 
whom  he  had  served  in  the  War  of  1812 

Pomdexter,  Miles,  18(»8- 1«.4(>,  US  Senator,  b 
Memphis,  Tcnn  .  grad  Washington  and  Lee  Umv  , 
1891,  m  law  He*  settled  in  Washington  state,  prac- 
ticed law,  and  wa.s  (1904-8)  judge  of  the  supenoi 
i  ourt  He  set  ved  ( 1  W»  - 11 )  m  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, acting  with  the  Republican  insurgents 
AH  U  S  Senator  (1911-23)  he  was  a  Progressive 
He  voted  for  the  Underwood  Tariff,  but  later  joined 
the  "irreconcilablos"  in  oppohing  the  Treaty  of 
\  ei  aailles  and  the  League  of  Nations,  and  he  spon- 
s<oieel  antistiike  legislation  After  ho  failed  of  re- 
election in  1922  he  was  (l'.)23  28)  minister  to  Peru 
and  then  returned  to  law  piactice  He  wrote  The 
Auar-lMoa  (1930) 

Pomsett,  Joel  Roberts  (pom'sf  t).  1779-1851,  Ameri- 
can statesman,  b  Charleston,  S  C  He  studied  in 
England  and  at  the  Umv  of  Edinburgh,  but  aban- 
doned both  law  and  medic  me  because  of  ill-health 
lie  traveled  for  main  \eais  m  Europe  and  in  1809 
was  sent  to  South  Amenta  by  President  James 
Madison  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  the  coun- 
tries struggling  for  independence  He  was  (1821- 
25)  a  membei  of  the  U  S  House  of  Representatives 
and,  as  minister  (1825  29)  to  Mexico,  sought  to 
stiengthen  the  bonds  between  the  two  republics 
A  strong  opponent  of  NUI  Line  vnov.  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  War  (1837-41)  under  Martin  Van  Buren 
Pomsett  then  retired  to  his  plantation  near  George- 
town, SC  The  flowering  plant  which  lie  intro- 
duced into  this  country  is  called  pomsettia  See 
l»iograph>  by  J  Fred  Rippv  (1935) 

pomaettia  (pomsct'u,  -srt'eCi)  [for  J  R  Pomsett], 
ornamental  shrub  (Poimfltia,  or  Euphorbia,  pul- 
chernma)  native  to  tropical  America  It  has  at- 
ti  active  foliage  and  email  true  flowers  in  the  center 
of  a  rosette  of  usually  bright  rod  bracts  which  re- 
semble petals  The  plant,  related  to  the  spurges, 
contains  a  milky  juice,  it  is  propagated  by  cut- 
tings The  pomsettia  is  a  popular  Christmas  deco- 
ration Stored  away  diy  after  blooming,  it  may  be 
revived  in  May  for  blooming  the  next  Christmas 
by  gradual  watering  m  a  00°  temperature  The 
shrub  often  grows  to  a  height  of  10  ft  Another 
species  of  the  genus  somewhat  resembles  pomsettia 
and  grows  wild  in  the  United  States,  it  is  called 
Mexican  fire  plant  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens  as 
an  annual 

Point  Barrow  (ba'r&),  northernmost  point  of  Alaska, 
on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  at  lat  71*  23'  N  and  long  156° 
30'  W  Discovered  in  1826  b>  F.  W.  Beochey  and 
named  by  him  for  Sir  John  BARROW,  it  has  since 
been  visited  by  many  expeditions  and  has  figured 
prominently  in  arctic  aviation.  Near  by  is  a  naval 
base  (est.  1944),  bftt  navigation  is  open  for  only 
two  or  three  months  a  year.  To  the  southwest  is 
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the  village  of  Barrow  (pop  383) ,  the  trading  center 
of  N  Alaska.  It  has  a  meteorological  station,  an 
airfield,  a  school,  and  a  hospital  Hunting  and  fish- 
ing are  the  main  occupations  of  the  Eskimo  Far- 
ther south  is  a  monument  to  Will  Rogers  and  Wiley 
Post,  who  lost  their  lives  here  in  an  airplane  crash 
in  1035 

Pointe-i-Oatineau  (pwStagittenu'),  town  (pop 
2.230),  SW  Que  ,  on  the  Ottawa  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
Gatmeau.  It  is  a  northeast  suburb  of  Hull. 

Pointe-a-Pitre  (pwctape'trn),  city  (pop  41,323), 
Guadeloupe  dept ,  French  West  Indies  It  is  on 
Giande-Terre  island  at  the  southern  entrance  of 
the  Riviere  SalAe,  the  narrow  and  shallow  ocean 
channel  which  separates  Guadeloupe  proper  from 
Grandc-Tcire  Although  the  harbor  is  narrow  and 
open  to  Hevere  hurricanes,  which  sweep  in  from  the 
southeast,  and  the  capital  is  at  BAHHE-TbRKE, 
Pointe-a-Pitro  is  the  largest  and  most  important 
city  in  the  department  It  exports  chiefly  sugar, 
rum,  and  bananas 

Pomte-au-Pic  (pweteipek'),  village  (pop  1,08$),  S 
Que  ,  on  the  north  shore  of  tho  St  Lawrence  near 
La  Malbaie  It  is  a  popular  summer  resort 

Pointeaux  Trembles  (pwcHotra'blu),  residential  town 
(pop  4,314),  S  Que  ,  on  the  east  shore  of  Montreal 
island,  on  the  St  Lawrene*  and  NNE  of  Montreal 

Pointe  Claire  (point  klar',  Fr  ,  pwet  kler'),  town 
(pop  4,536),  S  Que  ,  on  the  south  shore  of  Mon- 
treal island,  on  Lake  St  Louis  and  SW  of  Montreal, 
of  which  it  is  a  residential  suburb 

pointed  style   see  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE 

Point  Edward,  village  (pop  1,363),  S  Ont .  on  the 
St  Clair  river  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron  and  just  N 
of  Sarnia  It  is  connected  by  bridge  with  Michigan, 
at  Port  Huron 

Pomte  Noire  (pweV  nw<ir'),  town,  8  Frenc  h  Equato- 
rial Africa,  a  port  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  It  is  the 
terminus  of  a  railroad  from  Brazzaville  Hard 
woods  are  exported 

pointer,  smooth-coated  hunting  dog  Its  origin  is 
not  defimteh  known,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  boon 
developed  as  a  definite  breed  before  the  setters 
Although  it  was  long  thought  that  the  pointers  first 
Uhod  in  England  were  obtained  from  Spam,  it  was 
later  concluded  that  the  dogs  came  to  IKS  used  at 
about  the  name  time  m  the  British  Isles  and  in 
Spam  and  near-bv  countries  of  Europe  Its  an- 
cestors are  believed  to  be  the  foxhound  an  el  grev- 
hound  and  possibh  the  bloodhound  It  is  believed 
that  in  the  earlj  ISth  (  ent  some  crosses  were  made 
in  England  with  the  Spanish  pointer,  whu  h  had  a 
strong  pointing  instate  t  although  it  was  slower  than 
the  English,  French,  and  German  pointers  When 
the  dog  e  omes  upon  game  birds,  it  points  them  with 
its  nose,  remaining  motionlesw  until  the  bird  at- 
tempts to  fly  It  is  also  capable  of  scenting  a  bird 
and  pointing  while  running  The  Americ  an  or  Eng- 
lish pointer  is  liver  and  white,  orange  and  white,  or 
lemon  and  w  hite  The  German  short-haired  pointer 
is  hver-c'olorod  or  liver  and  white  It  is  useful  as  a 
pointer  and  retriever  and  as  a  trailing  dog  for  night 
hunting 

Point  Grey,  suburb  of  Vane  ouver.  SW  British  Co- 
lumbia It  is  tho  site  of  the  Umv  of  British 
Columbia 

Point  Judith,  promontory  in  Narragansett  town, 
SRI  A  lighthouse  and  a  U  S  e  oast  guard  station 
are  maintained  here  The  full  violence  of  tho  1'HS 
hurricane  struck  Point  Judith.  The  village  of 
Point  Judith  IK  a  resort 

Point  Marion,  industrial  borough  (pop  2,068).  SW 
Pa  ,  on  the  Monongahela  and  SW  of  Umontown, 
laid  out  1842  Its  Industrie's  produce  glass,  sand, 
and  gravel 

Point  Pleasant.  1  Borough  (pop  2,082),  E  N  J  , 
near  the  Atlantic  8  of  Asburv  Park,  settled  1850, 
me  1«20  2  City  (pop  3,538),  co  seat  of  Mason 
co  ,  W  W  Va  ,  on  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanawha,  settled  around  Fort  Blair  (built  1774) 
The  city  is  supported  by  its  shipyards  In  the 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant  (1774).  a  large  force  of  In- 
dians led  by  Cornstalk  was  defeated  by  Andrew 
Lewis  and  frontiersmen 

Point  Pleasant  Beach,  bormigh  (pop  2,059),  E  N  J  , 
a  resort  on  the  Atlantic  NE  of  Point  Pleasant,  me . 
1886. 

Point  Roberts,  township  (pop  310).  NW  Wash  , 
on  the  Strait  of  Georgia,  at  the  tip  of  a  peninsula 
extending  S  from  British  Columbia  and  separated 
from  the  Washington  mainland  by  Boundary  Bay 
Tho  point  was  probably  visited  by  Spaniards  in  the 
18th  cent  ,  and  it  was  visited  and  named  (1792) 
by  Capt  George  Vancouver  It  is  a  summer  resort 
and  salmon-fishing  center.  Point  Roberts  can  be 
reached  by  land  from  the  United  States  only  by 
going  through  British  Columbia 

Poir6,  Emmanuel:  see  CARAN  D'ACHB 

poison,  an  agont  which  may  produce  t  hemicall>  an 
injurious  or  deadly  effect  when  mtrodue%ed  into  an 
organism  in  sufficient  quantity  See  separate  ar- 
ticles on  niTtsH  ANT*  STINGS;  BOTULISM;  CARBON 

MONOXIDE,     KOOD     POISONING;     LEAD     POISONING. 

POISON  IVY,  SNAKE  BiTK.  For  the  symptoms  and 
treatment  of  many  poisons,  see  POISONING  table  on 
pages  1566-69.  Many  agents  bated  in  the  table  arc 
poisons  only  if  introduced  into  the  organism  in  cer- 
tain ways  or  forms  and  m  large  quantity.  A  minute 


POISON  AFFAIR 

quantity  of  some,  e  g  ,  of  hvdroo\  anic  at  id,  may  bo 
fatal,  while  a  relatively  large  amount  of  c-ertam 
others,  e  g  ,  quinine,  may  have  little  injurious  ef- 
fect  The  injurious  effet  ts  are  usually  greater  under 
certain  conditions,  e  g  ,  if  the  poison  is  in  solution, 
if  it  is  in  a  concentrated  form,  if  it  u»  a,  vapor,  if  it 
ha«  been  administered  intravenously  or  suboutane- 
ously,  if  it  has  boon  swallowed  when  the  stomac  h 
is  empty,  and  if  the  individual  is  very  young,  very 
old,  ill,  or  abnormally  suse  optiblo  to  a  given  poison 
Tho  action  of  a  poison  may  ho  local,  svstomie,  or 
both  Poisons  may  be  clawHifioxl  accxmling  to  U)>o 
as  c  orrosive,  irritant,  or  systemic  poisons  Most 
corrosive  poisons,  such  as  mineral  ac  ids  and  1>  c, 
ac  t  as  irritants  when  very  dilute  Treatment  varies 
greatly  When  poisoning  is  suspected  (pain,  nau- 
sea, and  fright  are  common  symptoms),  a  doctor 
should  be  called  immediately,  tone  e  usually  his 
knowledge  and  equipment  (antidote*  and  stomach 
tube  or  pump)  are  necessary  Emergency  treat- 
ment should  be  given  promptly  (consult  the  POI- 
SONING table)  If  poison  has  been  swallowed,  aov- 
eral  glasses  of  water  should  usually  be  given  im- 
mediately to  dilute  the  poison  Exc  ept  for  corrosive 
poisons,  the  uuabsortwd  jxuson  m  the  stomach 
should  then  bo  removed  bv  e  ausmg  vomiting  by 
mechanical  means  or  by  giving  an  emetic  (a  table- 
spoonful  of  common  salt  in  a  glare  of  lukewarm  wa- 
ter, four  times,  or  a  teaspoon f til  of  dry  mustard  in 
a  glass  of  warm  water,  l/4  glassful  at  a  time  alter- 
nated with  a  glass  of  warm  water)  In  tho  ease  of 
corrosive  poisons,  vomiting  rnaj  cause  rupture  of 
injured  tissues,  but  emetics  are  sometimes  given  if 
tho  powon  ts  only  slightly  c  orrosive  or  if  taken  in 
verv  dilute  form  If  poison  has  had  time  to  enter 
the  intestinal  tract,  enemas  and  cathartics  mav  as- 
sist in  removing  them,  before  these  are  used,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  ceitam  that  poison  has  been 
swallowed,  sine  e  the  abdominal  pain  may  be  e  aused 
b>  appendu  itis  An  antidote  may  lie  given  to  neu- 
tralize certain  poisons  (see  the  POIHOMNCJ  table), 
often  between  intervals  of  vomiting  For  corrosive 
or  irritant  poisons,  a  demulc  ent  should  be  given  to 
form  a  soothing  c  oatmg  over  injured  tis&ue,  readily 
available  demulcents  include  raw  white  of  egg, 
milk,  flour  solution,  and  oatmeal  gruel  (not  hot). 
Certain  powders,  notably  medicinal  charcoal,  are 
sometimes  iibeful  for  adsorbing  toxic  substances 
For  gas  poisoning,  provide  fresh  air  and  employ 
artificial  i  expiration  (foi  description  of  the  process, 
soo  ARTIUCIAL  R*HPin\TioN  aiticlo)  External 
burns  should  bo  washed,  then  neutralized  (for  acid 
burn  milk  of  magnesia  or  sodium  bic  arhonate,  for 
alkali  burn  lemon  or  other  <  itrus  juic  e  or  vinegar) 
Severe  poisoning  is  often  followed  bj  svinptorns  of 
SHOC  K  (see  separate  artic  le)  If  pulse  or  breathing 
IH  weak,  give  a  HTIMI  i  ANT  siu  h  as  hot,  black  c  offee, 
strong  tea,  or  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  Keep 
the  patient  warm,  and  if  necessary  apply  dry  heat 
with  heat  pads,  hot-water  bottles,  heated  blankets, 
or  brw  ks  or  flatirons  wrapped  in  towels  If  breath- 
ing fails,  use  artificial  respiration  See  W  F  Boos, 
Tin  Poison  Trail  (1<H7),  V  J  Brookes  and  H  N. 
Alvea,  Poisons  (ll)4b) 

Poison  Affair,  scandal  implicating  a  number  of 
prominent  pennons  at  tho  c  ourt  of  Louis  XIV  It 
began  with  tho  trial  of  Mario  Madeleine  d'Aubrnv, 
marquise  do  Brmvilliers  (c  1630-1670),  who  poi- 
soned her  father  and  at  least  one  brother  for  inter- 
fering with  her  adulterous  relations  with  Godin  d* 
Samte-Croix,  an  arniv  t  aptain  Her  husband  was 
saved  from  the  same  fate  b>  his  complacency.  An 
investigation  was  made,  and  the  marquise  fled 
abroad,  but  m  1676  she  was  arrested  at  Li6ge  The 
marquise  was,  despite  her  homicidal  weakness,  a 
devout  Catholic  ,  she  wrote  a  general  confession 
which  was  found  hv  the  police,  but  which  woe  not 
used  as  evidence  in  her  trial  The  affair  greatly 
worked  on  the  popular  imagination,  and  unfounded 
rumors  were  circulated  to  the  effect  that  she  had 
tried  out  her  poisons  on  hospital  patients  She  was 
beheaded  and  then  burned  Mine  de  S/vigne,  who 
witnessed  the  execution,  wrote  that  "the  following 
da\  people  sought  to  recover  her  bones,  believing 
she  was  a  saint  "  Tho  Brinvilliors  trial  attracted 
attention  to  other  mvtouous  deaths,  and  several 
people  were  charged  with  selling  poison  (e  ailed  "in- 
heritance powders"  at  tho  time)  to  members  of  the 
highest  societv  Most  of  these  chaiges  were  un- 
founded Parisian  societv  had,  however,  been 
seized  by  a  fad  for  spiritualist  seances,  fortunetell- 
,mg.  and  the  use  of  love  potions  Some  of  the  qua<  k 
practitioners  undoubtodlv  also  sold  poison,  at  any 
rate,  after  then  nnest  the\  furnished  the  police 
with  lists  of  their  clients,  who  often  were  guilty 
mereh  of  having  their  palms  read  or  of  buying  an 
aphrodisiac,  and  accused  them  of  compile  itj  m 
their  crimes  The  most  celebrated  case  was  that  of 
La  Voisin,  a  midwife  and  fortuneteller  whose  real 
name  was  Catherine  Deslmves  Monvoism  and 
whose  clientele  included  Mine  de  Mouteupau. 
Oljmpe  Muruim  (niece  of  Mazarin  and  mother  of 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy),  her  sister  Marie  Anne 
Mane  mi,  Marshal  Luxembourg  (duke  and  peer  of 
1-  ram  e  and  one  of  tho  military  heroes  of  the  time), 
and  Racme  Most  spectacular  were  the  charges 
against  Luxembourg,  who  even  was  detained  in  a 
solitary  cell  at  the  Bastille  for  several  weeks.  No 
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POISONING 


Call  a  doctor  immediately  if  poisoning  is  suspected    Give  first-aid  treatment  suggested  in  table  below    Watch  for  signs  of  SHOCK  (see  separate  article). 
Keep  patient  warm  and  quiet    Do  not  give  liquids  to  an  unconscious  patient     If  breathing  fails,  give  AHTIFICI  \L  RESPIRATION  (for  method,  see  separate 
article)     See  also  separate  article  on  POISON 

POISON 
[Type  of  poison  is 
in  italic] 

SUBSTANCES 
WHICH  MAY  CONTAIN 
THE  POISON 

SYMPTOMS 

TREATMENT 

acPfanthd 
Systemic 

Drugs  to  relieve  headac  10 
neuralgia,  fever,  muscu 
lar  pain 

Cyanosis,  nausea,  pulse  slow  and  weak,  suhnorma 
temperature,  sluggishness,  hornet  lines  stupor  anc 
collapse 

Give  emetic,,  stimulant,  keep  patient  warm  and 
quiet 

ACETIC   VC1D 

Corrosive  and  tystemit 

Solvents,  stain  removers 
liquids  used  in  acetate 
printing,  and  othei*  in- 
dustries 

Same  as  acids,  muieial,  in  thin  table 

Same  as  acids,  mmeial,  in  this  table 

acids,  mineral 

HYDROCHLORIC  ACID 

(muriatic  acid) 

NITRIC  ACID 
BtJLPIIUHIC  ACID 

(oil  of  vitriol) 
Corrosive 

Liquids  for  laboratory  am 
(especially   sulphuric 
acid)     industrial     uses 
drugs,  hydrochloric  actc 
used  for  digestive  disor- 
ders., nitric  and  sulphuric 
in  cauterizers  and  caus- 
tics for  warts  and  sores 

Burns  on  lips  and  mouth,  pain  in  throat  and  stom- 
ach, often  vomiting  and  diarrhea,  sometimes 
with  blood,  weak,  rapid  pulse,  slow,  shallow 
breathing,  twitching,  collapse 

Do  not  give  emetic  or  carbonates  (chalk,  whiting, 
or  baking  soda)  if  concentrated  acid  was  taken, 
give  antidote  of  milk  of  magnesia  or  limowater, 
much  water,  soothing  drinks  of  eggs  and  milk, 
wash  external  burns  with  much  water  and  soap 
then  cover  with  baking  soda  paste  or  milk  of 
magnesia,  keep  patient  warm  and  quiet,  give 
stimulant 

ACONITE 

Systemic 

Hoot  of  wolfsbane  (monks- 
hood)  ,  drugn  for  local  re- 
lief of  pain  and  for  reduc- 
ing the  rate  of  heart  beat 

Tingling  especially  of  mouth,  lips,  throat,  saliva- 
tion, often  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  dizziness, 
difficult  breathing,  slow,  weak  pulse,  collapse 

Emetic  to  be  given  immediately  after  swallow  ing  of 
poison  or  not  at  all,  give  tannic  acid,  medicin.il 
charcoal,  patient  should  he  down  with  head  low 
and  be  kept  warm  and  qtuet,  give  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia 

ALCOHOL   see  ethyl  alcohol  or  wood  alcohol  (methyl  alcohol)  in  this  table 

ALKALI  sec  lye  in  this  table 

allonal   see  barbitals  and  barbiturates  in  this  table 

AMMONIA 

Corrosive 

Household  cleaning  fluid 

Pain  in  mouth,  throat,  stomach,  often  swollen 
throat,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  often  bloody,  skin 
cold  and  damp,  breathing  difficult,  pulse  weak 

Do  not  give  emetic,  give  dilute  \mogar  01  citrus 
juice,  follow  with  raw  eggs,  milk,  cream,  or 
olive  oil,  stimulant  if  necessary,  keep  patient 
waim  and  quiet 

am>  tal  see  barbitaJe  and  barbiturates  in  this  table 

ANTIMONY 

(compounds) 
Commits 

Paints,    explosives,    drugs 
for     parasitic     diseases, 
expectorants,  emetics,  as 
tartar  emetic 

Metallic  taste,  vomiting,  often  bloody,  spasms  in 
arms  and  legs,  breathing  difficult,  weak,  rapid 
pulse,  skin  cold  and  d  imp 

Give  20  grains  tannu  acid  in  warm  water  or  strong 
tea,  follow  with  emetic  if  needed,  give  much 
water,  mw  eggs,  milk,  keep  patient  warm  and 
quiet 

ARSENIC  (compounds) 
Si/nteimc  and  corroxivr 

Insecticides,    rat    poisons, 
drugs    for   syphilis    and 
other  protozoan  diseases, 
skui  disorders,  pigments, 
compounds  used  in  tan- 
ning and  other  industries 

Symptoms  usually  delayed,  pain  in  stomac  h,  thirst, 
nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  pallor,  cold,  moist 
skin,  weak  pulse,  shallow  bioathing,  collapse 

Give  emetic,  much  water,  antidote  is  hydtuted 
oxide  of  iron  and  magnesia  (magnesia  alone  H 
helpful)  ,  give  saline  cathartic,  e  g  ,  Epsom  salts 
give  castor  oil,  raw  eggs,  milk,  stimulant,  keep 
patient  warm  and  quiet 

ATKOFINS 

Systemic 

Many  internal  and  exter- 
nal medicmals,  especially 
anodynes,   respiratory 
stimulants,  eye  drops 

Dry,  flushed  skin,  dilated  pupils,  thirst,  rapid  pulse, 
sometimes  excitement  or  delirium,  convulsions, 
stupor,  coma 

Give  tannic  acid  or  strong  tea,  medicinal  t  haicoai, 
emetic,  coffee  or  other  stimulant,  apply  ice  to 
head,  he.it  to  bodv,  artificial  respiration  if 
necessary 

barbitals  and 
barbiturates 
Systemic 

Drugs  tor  relief  of  pain, 
anticonvulbants,  seda- 
tives 

Confusion,  drowsiness,  coma,  weak,  rapid  pulse, 
moist  skin  ,  low  blood  pressure 

If  patient  is  conscious,  an  emetic  may  be  given 
stomach  lavagc,  by  phvsuian  is  preferable,  give 
black  coffee,  trv    to  keep  patient  awnke    md 
warm 

BAKIUM  (Compounds) 
Corrosive 

Hat    poison,    paints, 
matches 

Abdominal  pain,  nausea,  \omitmg,  diarrhea,  sali- 
vation, paralysis  of  arms  and  legs,  pallor 

Give  Epsom  salts,  avoid  emetic  if  poisoning  is 
severe,  KIVC  luw  egg  whites,  milk,  or  olive  oil, 
stimulant  ii  needed,  keep  patient  warm 

BKl  LADONNA 

Systemic 

Deadly    nightshade    or 
banewort  and  othei  So- 
lanaceat  plants 

Abdominal  pain,  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  sali- 
\ation,  pallor,  sometimes  paialysis 

See  atropine  in  this  table 

BISMUTH 

Systemic 

Drugs    for    indigestion, 
s\philis,   skin  disorders 

Symptoms  delayed,  pallor,  dai  k  line  on  gums,  flow 
of  saliva,  swollen  gums,  tongue,  throat,  often 
nausea  and  vomiting 

ing  from  bismuth  dressings,  romove  chessings, 
keep  patient  vvurm 

BOKAX  (in  large  dosea) 
Systemic 

preparations,    gargles, 
skin  lotions,  eye  washes 

BOTULISM  see  separate  article 

BROMIDKH 

Systemic  and  corrosivt 

Sedatives,  drugs  for  allay-l  Sluggishness,  apathy,  mucous  membranes  irritated, 
ing    vomiting,    convul-        acne  may  follow  prolonged  use,  acute  poisoning 
sions,  hysteria                         (rate)  causes  depression  ot  respiration,  stupor 

For  acute  poisoning  give  emetic,  give  soothing 
drinks  if  mucous  membranes  affected,  stimu- 
lants 

CAFFEINE 

Systemic 

Drugs,  especially  diuretics 
and  htimulants,  large 
quantities   of   coffee   or 
tea 

Restlessness,  nervousness  pain  over  heart,  heart 
palpitations,  rapid  pulse,  later  pallor,  skm  cold 
and  damp,  sometimes  coma 

After  concentiuted  dose,  give  oniotic,  warm  water, 
keep  patient  warm 

calcium  hydroxide  see  lye  in  this  table 

CAMPHOH 

SysUmic 

Moth  preventives,  lim- 
mcnth,  gargles,  nasai 
sprajs,  respiratory  and 
heart  stimulants,  insect 
repellents 

Burning  in  throat  and  stomach,  nausea,  headache, 
dizziness,  weak  pulse,  cold,  moist  akin,  pallor, 
sometimes  delirium,  convulsions,  collapse 

Emetic  ,  much  wninri  water,  Kpsom  salts,  stimu- 
lant if  needed  keep  patient  warm  and  quiet 

CANTMAKIDIN 

Systemic  and  irritant 

Drugs  to  cause  irritation 
or  blistering,  hair  ton- 
ics, aphrodisiacs 

Burning  in  mouth  and  throat,  vomiting,  thirst, 
abdominal  pain,  bloody  diarrhea,  sometimes 
chilla,  delirium,  collapse 

Emetic,  much  water,  raw  eggs  and  milk,  keep 
patient  warm  and  quiet 

CARBOLIC  ACID  (phenol) 

Corrosive  and  systemic 

Antiseptics    disinfectants, 
dyes 

Burns  on  lips  arid  mouth,  pain  in  throat  and 
stomach,  sometimes  vomit  uig,  cold,  damp  skin, 
headache,  dizziness,  labored  breathing,  some- 
times coma 

Emetic,  Epsom  salts,  much  water,  raw  eggs  and 
milk,  stimulant,  keep  patient  warm  and  quiet, 
do  not  give  oils  or  fats,  wash  extoinal  burns 
with  alcohol,  then  much  water 

CAR.BON  MONOXIUK 

Systemic 

Producer  gas,  water  gas, 
illuminating    gas,   coal 
gas,  automobile  exhaust 

Headache,  dizziness,  vomiting,  weak  pulse,  diffi- 
cult breathing,  loss  of  consciousness,  often 
bluish-red  color  of  skin,  lips,  nails 

Fresh  air,  artificial  respiration,  stimulants,  keep 
patient  warm  and  quiet,  see  also  separate, 
article  on  CAKBON  MONOXIDE 

carbon  tetruchlonde 
Systemic  and  irritant 

Cleaning  fluids,  solvents, 
hookworm  remedies 

Dizziness,  excitement  sometimes  followed  by  con- 
vulsions and  coma,  subnormal  temperature,  then 
fever,  feeble  pulse,  if  swallowed,  abdominal  pain  , 
vomiting,  diarrhea 

If  inhaled  give  fresh  air,  artificial  respiration  if 
needed,  if  swallowed,  do  not  give  oils  or  alcohol, 
give  Epsom  salts,  emetic,  stimulant  of  black 
coffee,  keep  patient  warm  and  quiet 

CHLORAL  (compounds) 
Systemic  and  irritant 

bopontics,  sedatives,  lini- 
ments 

Drowsiness,  then  sleep,  sometimes  coma,  nausea, 
pulse  and  breathing  slow,  pupils  often  con- 
tracted, low  blood  pressure  and  temperature 

Do  not  give  alcohol,  if  patient  is  conscious,  give 
emetic  and  stimulants,  Keep  patient  lying  down, 
apply  external  heat 

Crow  ref«r«neet  «r«  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  prooantl*tton  faces  page  1. 


POISONING 


Call  a  doctor  immediately  if  poisoning  is  suspected    Give  first-aid  treatment  suggested  in  table  below.    Watch  for  signs  of  SHOCK  (see  separate  article) 
Keep  patient  warm  and  quiet    Do  not  give  liquids  to  an  unconscious  patient    If  breathing  fails,  give  ARTIFICIAL  RESPIRATION  (for  method,  see  separate 
article).   See  also  separate  aiticle  on  POISON 

POISON 
[Type  of  poison  is 
in  italic] 

SUBSTANCES 
WHICH  MAY  CONTAIN 
THE  POISON 

SYMPTOMS 

TREATMENT 

CHLORINE 

Corrosive  and  systemic 

Water  purifiers,  disinfect- 
ants,    antiseptics; 
bleaches,  cleaning  fluids, 
deodorizers 

Difficult  breathing,  weak  pulse,  pallor,   if  swal- 
lowed, burning  in  throat  and  stomach,  nausea, 
vomiting 

Have  patient  sniff  ammonia  or  ethyl  alcohol,  give 
starch  01  flour  solution,  milk  of  magnesia,  raw 
eggs  and  milk,  emetic,  keep  patient  warm,  if 
chlorine  inhaled  also  give  fresh  air 

CHLOROFORM 

Systemic 

Anesthetic,  liniments,  sol- 
vents, <  ough  medic  mes, 
drugs  to  check  vomiting, 
diarrhea 

Slow,  weak,  inegular  pulse  and  breathing,  pallor, 
dilated  pupils,  if  swallowed  hot  feeling  in  tnouth 
and  stomach 

If  inhaled,  give  fresh  air,    lower  head,  artificial 
respiration,  keep  patient  warm,  if  swallowed, 
also  give  emetic  and  stimulants 

COAL  GAH   see  carbon  monoxide  in  tins  tablo 

COCAINE 

Systemic 

Local  anesthetics,  narcot-l   Pupils    dilated,    restlessness,   pallor,   cold    sweat, 
K  s                                              sometimes  convulsions,  rapid  pulse  and  breath- 
1       ing  becoming  alow  and  weak,  coma 

If  swallowed  give  tan  me  acid  or  strong  tea,  emetic, 
if  breathing  fails,  give  artificial  respiration 

CODEINE   see  opium  in  thin  table 

COFFER   (Halts) 

Corrosive 

Fungicides,  msoctic  ides, 
pigments,      astringents, 
dyes,    tanning    <  om- 
pounds,  drugs  for  anemia 

Nausea,   vomiting    of   greenish    matter,    metallic 
taste,  diarrhea  with  mucus  and  blood,  burning 
pain  in  digestive  tract,  salivation,  convulsions 

Antidote  is  potassium  forrocyamde  ,  give  raw  eggs 
and  milk,  emetic,  much  water,  apply  external 
heat 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE 

(bichloride  of  mer- 
cury) Corrosive 

Antiseptics,  antisv  philit- 
ica,  insecticides 

Burning  pain  in  throat,  abdominal  cramps,  metal- 
lic taste,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  weak,  rapid  pulse, 
pallor,  c  old  sweat,  sometimes  c  onvulsions,  coma, 
c  ol  lapse 

Give    medicinal   charcoal,   emetic,    much    warm 
water,    raw  egg  whites,  apply  external  heat, 
antidote  is  sodium  formaldehyde  sul  foxy  late 

creolm,  CREOBOTK,  and 
crosole 
Corrosive  and  systemic 

Disinfectants,  antiseptics, 
wood   preservatives 

See  carbolic  acid  in  this  table 

See  carbolic  acid  in  this  table 

CHOTON  OIL 

Systemic  and  irritant 

Drastic    purgatives,    vesi- 
cants 

Pallor,  severe  abdominal  pain,  violent  purging, 
sometimes  vomiting,  collapse 

Emetic,  much  water,  raw  eggs,  milk,  flour  solu- 
tions, apply  external  heat 

CYANIDE  (salt  of 
hydrocyanic  acid) 
Corrosive  and  systemic 

Insec  tu  ulo8,    case-harden- 
ing, electroplating,  blue- 
print materials,  ayes 

If  severe,  immediate  collapse,  smaller  dose,  dull- 
ness, panting,  convulsions,  collapse  with   cold 
skin,  dilated  pupils,  fixed  eyeballs,  often  froth  on 
mouth,  odor  of  bitter  almonds 

Give  2  teaspoonfuls  hydrogen  peroxide  in  water, 
emetic,  have  patient  inhale  ammonia  fumes, 
give  artificial  respiration  if  needed 

digitalis 
Systemic 

Heait     supportants     and 
stimulants,  diuretics 

Headache,  vomiting,  slow,  weak,  irregular  pulse, 
famtness,  pallor,  body  often  cold 

Give  tunnic    acid  or  strong  tea,  emetic,   patient 
must  ho  flat  even  after  danger  seems  past,  apply 
external    heat,    especially    near     heart,     give 
stimulants 

FUC.OT 

Systemic 

Aboitifacients,    drugs    to 
induce  labor,  to  produce 
<  ontraction  of  the  uterus, 
to  choc  k  utei  me  bleeding 

Slow,   weak  pulse,  tingling  skin,  often  vomiting, 
diarrhea,  abdominal  cramps,  sometimes  deliri- 
um, convulsions,  coma 

Give  emetic,   medicinal  charcoal,   black    coffee, 
keep  patient  warm  and  recumbent 

BTHEK  (ethyl  ether) 
Systemic  and  irritant 

Anesthetics,    solvents   fot 
fats,    oils,   cough   medi- 
cines, carminatives 

Slow,  gasping  breathing,  face  blue,  lo\v  blood  pres- 
sure, pupils  usually  dilated 

Apply     external    heat,    artificial    respiration,    if 
needed,  lower  head,  if  swallowed,  give  emetic 

ETHYL  ALCOHOL 

(grain  alcohol) 
Systemic 

Ale  oholic   beverages  ,   pei  - 
fumes,     lotions,     dena- 
tured  alcohol     solvents 

Often  excitement  followed  bv  depression  ,  nausea, 
vomiting,   dizziness,   see   also   separate   article 

AICOHOU8M 

Give  emetic,  cold   applications  to  head,    black 
coffee,  keep  patient  warm  and  quiet 

fluorides 
Systemic  and  corrosive 

Inset  ticides,  wood  pieserv- 
utives,  moth  preventives 

Abdominal    cramps,    burning,    pallor,   salivation, 

Give  much  water  followed  by  lime  water,  chalk  or 

convulsions 

' 

FOOD  POIBONINO   sec  separate  article 

Corrosive 

Antiseptics,  disinfectants, 
preservatives    for    ana- 
tomical specimens 

Burning  pain  in  throat  and  stomach,  reddening  of  I  Give  emetic  ,  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  or  m- 
eves  and  mouth,  vomiting,  8  wollen  throat,  pallor,        halation  of  ammonia   fumes,  medicinal  char- 
cold,  moist  skin                                                               coal,  soothing  drinks,  e  g  ,  raw  eggs,  milk,  flour 
1       solution 

OAS   see  carbon  monoxide  in  tins  table 

OAHOL1NR 

Systemic 

Automobile  fuel,  cleaning 
fluids,  solvents  for  fats 
and  oils 

Headache,  dizziness,  red  face,  excitement,  vomit-l  Emetic,   black  coffee  or  aromatic  spirits  of  am- 
ing,  disturbed  vision                                                         mcmia,  do  not  give  alcohol  or  camphor,  remove 
1       gasoline-soaked  clothing,  apply  external   heat 

HASHISH   see  marijuana  in  this  tablo 

HEROIN  (derivative  of  morphine)    see  opium  m  this  table 

HYDROCHLORIC  ACID   ice  ucidrt,  mineral,  in  this  table 

HYDROCYANIC  ACID 

(prussic  a<  id) 

FurniKaiita 

See  cyanide  in  this  table 

See  cyanide  in  thiH  table 

IODINE 

Systemic  and  corrosive 

Antiseptic-s,    goiter   reme- 
dies, liquid  used  in  pho- 
tography 

Metallic  taste,   burning  pain  in   mouth,   thioat 
stomach,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  salivation,  pallor, 
weak,  rapid  pulse,  mouth  stained  brown 

Gi\  e  antidote  of  starch  or  flour  in  water,  emetic  if 
eifec  t  of  dose  not  too  corrosive,  stimulants,  raw 
eggs  and  milk,  apply  external  >hetit,  for  lodo- 
form    (a   compound    of    iodine)'*  giVo   sodium 
bicarbonate  ,  much  water,  emetic 

JABOKANDI 

(contains  pilocar- 
pme)  Systemic 

Dtugs  to  promote  perspi- 
ration   iind    salivation, 
relievo    itching,    eye 
drops 

Salivation,  sweating,  eyes  water,  vision  blurred, 
pupils  constricted,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  choking 

Give  tan  me  acid  or  strong  tea,  emetic,  apply  ex- 
ternal heat,  physician  may  give  atropme,  an 
antidote 

laudanum  see  opium  in  this  tablo 

LBAD  (compounds) 
Corrosive 

Paints,     pigments,     gaso- 
line,   water    from    lead 
pipes,  ointments,  anti- 
septic lotions,  sugar  of 
lead 

Abdominal  pain,  excitement,  vision  affected,  blu- 
ish line  on  gums,  vomit  often  white,  diarrhea, 
often  black  matter  passed,  sometimes  convul- 
sions, paralysis,  and  coma 

Antidote  is  Epsom  salts  or  Glaulxsr's  salt,  much 
water,  emetic,  soothing  drinks,  e  g  ,  raw  eggs, 
milk,  olive  oil,  stimulant,  external  heat,  see 
also  separate  article  on  LEAD  POISONING 

LIMB  (quicklime) 
Corrosive 

Disinfectants  ,  insecticides  , 
plaster,    whitewash, 
bleaching  powder 

Pain  in  mouth,  throat,  stomach,  often  vomiting 
with  blood  and  mucus 

Lemon  juice  or  diluted   vinegar,   then  soothing 
drinks,   eg,   raw  CRKS,   milk,   olive  oil,   flour 
solutions,  keep  patient  warm 

LOBFLIA 

Drugs  for  control  of  to- 
bacco habit 

See  nicotine  in  this  tnblo 

See  nicotine  in  this  table 

luminal-  see  barbitals  and  barbituiatcs  in  this  table 

LYE  (caustic  soda, 
caustic  potash) 
Corrosive 

Household  cleansers,  dis- 
infectants,  dram  open- 
ers,   materials    used    in 
soap,  tanning,  cellulose, 
petroleum-refining,  and 
other  industries 

Severe  pain  in  mouth,  throat,  stomach,  vomiting 
and  diarrhea,  often  bloody,  pallor,  weak,  rapid 
pulse,  cold,  moist  skin,  collate 

Do  not  give  emetic,  give  diluted  vinegar  and 
much  citrus  juice,  soothing  drinks,  as  cream, 
olive  oil,  raw  eggs,  milk,  keep  patmnt  warm 
and   quiet,  stimulants,   wash   external   burns 
with  water,  lemon  juice  or  vinegar,  again  water 

lysol  (compound  of  oresol  and  soap)   for  symptoms  and  treatment,  see  carbolic  acid  in  this  table 

CroM  reference*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  kep  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


PO1SOIHNG 


Tall  a  doctor  immediately  if  poisoning  is  suspected    Give  first-aid  treatment  suggested  in  table  below.   Watch  for  signs  of  SHOCK  (see  separate  article). 
Keep  patient  warm  and  quiet    Do  not  give  liquids  to  an  unconscious  patient.  If  breathing  fails,  give  ARTIFICIAL  RBHPI  RATION  (for  method,  we  separate 

article)     See  also  separate  article  cm  POISON 

POISON 
[Type  of  poison  is 
in  italic] 

SUBSTANCES 
WHICH  MAY  CONTAIN 
THE  POISON 

SYMPTOMS 

TREATMENT 

Systemic 

known  as  reefert 

Hallucinations,  sense  of  prolongation  of  time,  ideas 
disconnected,  often  exhilaration,  sometimes 
moodmess 

Give  emetic,  with  much  water  ,  keep  patient  warm 
and  quiet 

MEHCURY  (compounds) 
Corrosive  and  systemic 

Antiseptics,  antisvphilit- 
ics,  diuretic*,  calomel 

See  corrosive  sublimate  in  this  table 

See  corrosive  sublimate  in  this  table 

METHYL  ALCOHOL  see  wood  alcohol  in  this  table 

MORPHINE 

Systemic 

Drugs  to  relieve  pain,  in-j  See  opium  in  this  table 
duce    sleep,    and   quiet 
muiscles                            1 

See  opium  in  this  table,  see  also  separate  article 

On  MORPHINE 

muriatic  acid  (hydrochloric  acid)    see  acids,  mineral,  in  this  table 

MUSHROOMS 

Systemic 

See  separate  arti<  le  on  the 

MUSHROOM 

Abdominal  pain,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  cold,  moist 
skin,  pallor,  often  jaundic  e,  c  onvulsums,  coma 

Give  emetic,  medicinal  charcoal,  stimulants,  ap- 
ply external  heat,  physician  may  give  atropmo 
or  potassium  permanganate,  antidotes  for  cer- 
tain mushroom* 

nembutal   see  barbitals  and  barbiturates  in  this  table 

NICOTINE 

Systemic 

Insec  tuideb,  (hewing  and 
smoking  tobac  to,  snuff 

Salivation,  abdominal  pain,  face  livid,  vomiting, 
diarrhea,  dizziness,  weakness,  poisoning  from 
smoking  is  rare  and  usual  1\  not  serious 

Give  medic  mal  charcoal,  emetic,  stimulants,  keep 
patient  lying  down  and  warm  ,  artificial  respira- 
tion, if  needed 

NITRIC  ACID   see  acids,  mineral,  in  this  table 

N1TROGLYCERIN 

Systemic 

Explosives,  drugs  for  heart 
disease,  high  blood  pres- 
sure,   asthma,    muscle 
spasms 

Headache,  cold,  mowt  skm,  dizziness,  pallor,  weak 
pulse  and  breathing,  coma,  sometimes  pain  in 

Give  emetic,  stimulants,  apply  external  heal, 
keep  patient  lying  down,  artificial  respiration, 
if  needed 

NUX  VOMICA   see  strychnine  in  this  table 

OPIUM 

(contains  morphine, 
codeine,  and  other 
alkaloids) 
Systemic 

Narcotics,  drugs  to  pro- 
duce sleep,  relieve  pain, 
or  quiet  nerves  and  mus- 
cles, paregoric,   heroin, 
laudanum,  c  ough  syrups 

Pupils  contracted,  drowsiness  may  be  followed  by 
coma,  slow,  shallow  breathing,  muscular  relaxa- 
tion, insensitivity 

Tannic  acid  (strong  tea),  potassium  permanga- 
nate are  antidotes,  give  emetic,  black  coffee, 
apply  external  heat,  keep  patient  awake  b\ 
shouting,  flipping  with  wet  towel,  do  not  make 
patient  walk,  artificial  respiration  if  breathing 
fails 

OXALIC  ACID 

Corrosive  and  systemic 

Bleaches,  ink  eraduators, 
metal  polishes 

Pain  in  mouth,  throat,  stomach,  vomit,  usually 
bloody,  rapid  pulse,  thirst,  famtness,  body  cold 

Do  not  give  baking  soda,  carbonates,  or  alkalis, 
give  much  water,  give  milk  of  magnesia  or 
c  halk,  emetic  if  effec  t  of  dose  not  too  corrosive, 
give  raw  eggs  and  milk,  keep  patient  warm  and 
lying  down 

PARIS  OREEN   see  arsenic  in  this  table 

PHKNACETIN  (similar  to  acetamlid)    see  acetamhd  in  tin-*  table 

phenobarbital   see  barb 
phenol   see  carbolic  a<  u 

itals  and  barbiturates  in  this  table 

i  in  this  table 

PHOSPHORUS                   |  Rat  poison,  match  heads 
(whit*  or  yellow)               (very  rare)  ,  fireworks 
Corrosive  and  syslcmicl 

Symptoms  mav  be  immediate  or  delated  or  may 
recur  after  1  to  3  days,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  gaihc 
taste,  abdominal  pain 

Antidote  is  <  opper  sulphate,  potassium  perman- 
ganate, or  h\  drogen  peroxide  (2  teaspoonfulK  in 
glass  of  water),  do  not  give  fats,  oils,  or  milk, 
give  emetic,  saline  cathartic,  e  g  ,  Epsom  salts, 
egg  whites,  wash  external  burns  with  copper 
sulphate  or  baking  soda  solution  and  keep  wet 

pilocarpme  see  jaborandi  in  this  table 

potassium  cyanide   see  cyanide  in  this  table 

potassium  hydroxide   see  lye  in  this  table 

prussic  avid  see  cyanide  m  this  table 

ptomaine  see  separate  artule  on  FOOD  POISONING 

ciuicklime   see  lime  in  this  table 

QUININE 

Systemic  and  irritant 

Remedies   for    malaria, 
drugs  to  reduce  fever  or 
pain;  tonics 

Ringing  in  the  ears,  headache,  disturbed  vision, 
confusion,  often  abdominal  pain,  vomiting,  diar- 
rhea, delirium,  impairment  of  hearing 

Emetic,  give  lemon  juice  or  dilute  vinegar,  keep 
patient  warm  and  quiet 

RE8ORC1NOL 

Systemic  and  irritant 

Dyes,  antiseptics,  oint- 
ments  and   lotions   for 
skin  disorders 

Irritation  of  mucous  membranes,  pain  in  stomach, 
dizziness,  salivation,  perspiration,  sometimes 
convulsions 

See  carbolic  acid  111  this  table 

sahcylates 
Systemic  and  irritant 

Aspirin,  drugs  to  relievo 
fever  and  pain,  rheuma- 
tism, dyes,  antiseptics, 
food  preservatives  ,  oil  of 
wintergreen 

Headache,  dizziness,  ringing  in  the  ears,  difficulty 
in  seeing  and  hearing,  sweating,  thirst,  nausea, 
sometimes  vomiting,  diarrhea 

Emetic,  much  warm  water,  keep  patient  warm 
and  quiet,  raw  egg  whites,  milk 

SANTONIN 

Systemic 

Remedy  for  round  worm 

Objec  ts  appear  blue,  then  yellow  to  patient,  head- 
ache,  confusion,  sometimes  abdominal  pain, 
diarrhea,  convulsions,  skin  rash 

Eimetic,  much  warm  water,  cathartic,  medicinal 
charcoal,  keep  patient  warm 

silver  nitrate 
(lunar  caustic) 
Corrosive 

Drugs    for    ulcers,    mfec- 
tioiiH  ,  c  auterizers  ,  ast  rm- 
geuts,  antiseptics,  inks, 
dyes,  photographic  ma- 
terials 

Pain  in  mouth,  throat,  stomach,  lips  whitish,  then 
black,  face  livid,  vomiting,  weak  pulse,  some- 
times  con\  ulsions,  coma 

Salt  water  (antidote)  emetic,  soothing  liquids  as 
raw  eggs,  milk,  olive  oil,  stimulants,  external 
heat 

sleeping  preparations   see  barbitals  and  barbiturates,  bromides,  chloral,  morphine,  opium,  sulphonal  in  this  table 

snake  venom   see  separate  article  HNAK.E  BIT*, 

sodium  fluoride  see  fluorides  in  this  table 

sodium  hydroxide  see  lye  in  this  table 

STRYCHNINE 

Systemic 

Poisons  for  animal  pests, 
nux  vomica,  stimulants, 
tomes 

Neck  stiff,  jaws  locked,  twitching,  spasms,  then 
convulsions 

Do  not  give  emetic  as  thia  may  bring  on  convul- 
sions, give  strong  tea;  medicinal  charcoal;  little 
can  be  done  except  by  physician  who  may  givo 
antidote  of  potassium  permanganate  and  inject 
chloral  or  a  barbiturate 

sulphonal 
Systemic 

Hypnotic  drugs  (now  rare) 

Drowsiness,  then  deep  sleep  and  prolonged  coma, 
chronic  poisoning  symptoms  include  confusion, 
ataxia,  gastrointestinal  upsets,  pink  urine 

For  acute  poisoning  give  emetic,  baking  soda, 
stimulant,  try  to  rouse  patient,  chronic  cases 
to  be  treated  by  phymeiao  only 

SULPHURIC  ACID   see  aoids,  mineral,  in  this  table 

TARTAR  KMKTIC  see  antimony  in  this  table 

TOBACCO  see  nicotine  in  this  table 

TURPENTINE 

System* 

Paints,  varnishes,  counter- 
irritants,  expectorants, 
insecticides 

Pain  in  stomach,  vomiting;  diarrhea,  colic,  excite- 
ment, sometimes  delirium,  blood  in  urine,  ataxia 

Give  emetic,  Epsom  salt*,  much  water,  soothing 
drinks,  e.g.,  raw  eggs,  milk,  olive  oil;  black 
opffee,  keep  patient  wjora  ftdd  auwt 
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POISONING 


Call  »  doctor  vnmtdiatdy  if  poisoning  IB  suspected   Give  first-aid  treatment  suggested  in  table  below    Watch  for  signs  of  SHOCK  (sec  separate  article).  Keep 
patient  warm  and  quiet.  Do  not  give  liquids  to  an  unconscious  patient    If  breathing  fails,  give  ARTIFICIAL  RESPIRATION  (for  method,  see  separate  article). 
See  also  separate  article  on  POISON. 

POISON 
[Type  of  poison  is 
in  italu] 

SUBSTANCES 
WHICH  MAY  CONTAIN 
THE  POISON 

SYMPTOMS 

TREATMENT 

VERATHINB 

Systemic  and  irritant 

Insecticides  (sabadffla), 
counterirntants  (rare) 

Vomiting,  pulse  weak,  cold,  moist  skin,  sometimes 
convulsions,  paralysis 

See  aconite  in  this  table 

VEBDIGRIS  (copper  acetate,  sometimes  formed  in  copper  cooking  utensils)   see  copper  (salts)  in  this  table 

vitriol,  oil  of  (sulphuric  arid)    nee  acids,  mineral,  in  this  table 

white  lead   see  lead  (compounds)  m  thus  table,  see  also  separate  article  on  WHITE  LEAD 

wood  alcohol 
(METHYL  ALCOHOL) 
Svtttmic 

Paints,  varnishes,  sol- 
vents, formaldehyde, 
denatured  alcohol,  anti- 
freeze 

Excitement,  then  dizziness,  vomiting,  headache, 
sometimes  delirium,  blindness,  coma 

Give  much  warm  water,  emetic,  apply  external 
heat,  strong  <offeo 

ZING  (compounds) 
Systemic  and  irntant 

Ointments,  lotions,  lini- 
ments, deodorants  ,  anti- 
septics, astringents,  dis- 
infectants, dusting  pow- 
ders, wood  preservatives 

Metallic  taste,  pain  in  stomach,  salivation,  vomit- 
ing (sometimes  bloody)  ,  diarrhea 

Give  medi<  mal  <  hario.il,  much  water,  egg  whites, 
bicarbonate  of  soda 

formal  charges  were  made  against  any  of  these,  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  they  were  seri- 
ously implicated,  yet  a  permanent  stain  was  left  on 
their  names  La  Voism  was  burned  as  a  poisoner 
and  a  sorceress  in  1680  Indeed,  charges  of  witch- 
craft and  of  intercourse  with  the  devil  were  inter- 
mingled with  concrete  accusations  As  a  result  of 
the  La  Voisin  trial  a  special  court,  the  chambre 
ardertie  [burning  court],  was  instituted  to  judge 
cases  of  poisoning  and  witchcraft,  and  the  poison 
epidemic  came  to  an  end  in  France  The  Poison 
Affair  was  symptomatic  of  the  witchcraft  trials  of 
the  period  throughout  Europe  and  ui  New  England, 
however,  the  judicial  investigation  was  condiuted 
generally  with  far  more  regularity  and  far  less  hys- 
teria than  elsewhere. 

poison  gas,  name  for  various  substances  employed 
chiefly  in  warfare  because  of  their  poisonous  or 
corrosive  nature  Some  are  gases  at  ordinary  room 
temperature  (eg,  chlorine  and  phosgene),  but 
more  commonly  the  substances  are  used  as  liquids 
or  solids  that  vaporize  CHLORINE  waa  first  used 
by  the  Germans  in  the  First  World  War  The  first 
gas  attacks  were  successful  because  of  the  unpre- 
paredness  of  the  Allies  However,  the  difficulties 
met  with  in  directing  such  a  gas  as  chlorine  against 
the  enemy — changing  winds  often  drove  it  back 
upon  those  using  it — and  the  rapid  development  of 
the  gas  mask  led  to  the  use  of  other  poisonous  sub- 
stances which  could  be  handled  more  effectively 
and  resisted  leas  easily  Phosgene,  a  compound  of 
carbon,  oxygen,  and  chlorine  which  is  easily  lique- 
fied, was  used  in  shells  in  addition  to  the  usual 
"cloud  attack  "  Like  chlorine  it  affects  the  lung 
tissue  Two  very  poisonous,  volatile  liquids,  MUS- 
TARD CMS  and  lewisite,  attack  the  skin  Lewisite  is 
a  complex  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  chlorine, 
and  arsenic  which  causes  severe  burns,  absorption 
of  the  arsenic  by  the  body  may  prove  fatal  Chlor- 
picrm,  or  chloropicrm,  is  a  volatile,  liquid  com- 
pound of  carbon,  chlorine,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen 
which  causes  vomiting  It  also  irritates  the  eyes 
and  seriously  injures  the  lungs  Certain  other  gases 
primarily  affect  the  eyes  and  are  classed  as  TEAR 
<u»  Others  cause  violent  sneezing  and  choking 
See  also  CHEMICAL  WARFARE 
poison  ivy,  native  woody  vino  or  trailing  or  erect 
shrub  closely  related  to  the  poison  sumac  and  Jap- 
anese lacquer  tree  The  vine  clings  by  means  of 
many  short  roots  Small  flowers  in  greenish  clusters 
are  followed  by  herryhke  fruits  similar  to  those  of 
mistletoe  and  often  pei  sisting  through  winter.  The 
leaves  are  composed  of  three  leaflets,  the  margins 
varying  in  different  localities  from  entire  to  deeply 
lobed — each  type  sometimes  considered  a  different 
species  (the  common  one,  Toncodendron  radtcans 
or  Rhu*  tojueodendron,  is  nearly  entire).  Plants 
having  wavy-margined  leaves,  particularly  the 
bushy  kind,  are  often  called  poison  oak — a  name 
generally  used  for  Western  and  Southern  kinds. 
The  poisonous  principle,  toxioodendrol,  is  present 
in  practically  all  parts  of  the  plant,  the  irritation, 
usually  an  itching  sensation,  redness,  and  blister- 
ing, may  be  started  by  direct  contact  or  by  indirect 
contact  as  from  clothing,  tools,  or  animals  that 
have  touched  the  plant  or  smoke  from  burning 
plants.  Immunity  is  apparently  not  constant  for 
any  one  individual.  Preventive  measures  after 
exposure  include  immediate  repeated  gentle  wash- 
ings using  several  washcloths  and  an  alkaline,  non- 
oily  soap  Some  relief  may  be  obtained  by  applying 
a  strong  solution  of  cooking  soda,  but  it  is  best  to 
consult  a  physician.  See  Poison  Ivy  and  Poison 
Sumac  and  Their  Eradication  (U.S.  Pept.  of  Agri- 
culture, Farmers'  Bui.  1160). 
poison  oak:  aee  POISON  xvr. 

poisonous  plant,  any  plant  possessing  a  property 
injurious  to  man  or  animal  Plants  may  be  poison- 
ous to  the  touch,  (e.g  ,  poison  ivy,  poison  sumac), 
orally  poisonous  (eg,  poison  hemlock,  deadly 
amamta),  or  mechanically  poisonous  (chiefly  to 
erasing  animals,  eg.,  cooklebur,  needle  grass). 
Many  poisonous  plants  are  of  great  value  medici- 


nally, o  g  ,  digitalis,  belladonna,  and  aconite  A 
number  of  plants  are  poisonous  in  part  and  harm- 
less otherwise  (the  leaf  blades,  not  the  stalks,  of 
rhubarb  are  poisonous)  or  poisonous  at  one  season 
and  not  at  another  (the  very  young  poke  shoot  is 
sometimes  cultivated  as  a  green  vegetable  but  the 
older  plant  is  poisonous)  Some  plants  contain 
properties  which  are  poisonous  only  under  certain 
conditions,  such  as  those  causing  photosensitivity. 
White  animals  which  feed  on  these  plants  (St  - 
John's-wort  and  others)  and  are  subsequently  ex- 
posed to  sunlight  develop  a  serious  skin  disorder 
called  photosensitization  A  poisonous  property 
(selenium)  of  some  soils,  particularly  in  parts  of  the 
West,  is  absorbed  by  some  of  the  growing  plants, 
not  always  m  themselves  poisonous,  and  trans- 
mitted to  animals  and  sometimes  to  man  Since 
this  poison  is  returned  to  the  soil  by  the  death  of 
the  plants  and  animals  which  have  absorbed  it,  is 
is  again  available  to  other  plants  and  may  even  be 
absorbed  by  crop  plants  Locoweed  is  an  example 
of  a  selenium-poisoned  plant  Poisoning  has  been 
said  to  occur  indirectly  from  certain  plants  from 
which  toxic  honey  has  been  produced  Manv  of 
our  ornamental  plants  are  poisonous — larkspur, 
oleander,  English  ivy,  and  lily  of  the  valley  Poi- 
soning by  mgestion  of  plants  in  the  case  of  human 
beings  is  usually  a  matter  of  mistaken  identity, 
particularly  with  the  mushrooms  Poisonous  plants 
are  seldom  oaten  by  animals  unless  the  pasture  is 
overgrazed  Poisonous  principles  may  be  found 
throughout  the  plant  kingdom  from  bactena  and 
fungi  to  ferns  and  flowering  plants  See  W  C 
Muensoher,  Poisonous  Plants  of  the  United  States 
(1939) 

Poisson,  Sim6on  Dems  (semaS'  dunii'  pwasS'), 
1781-1840,  French  mathematician  and  physicist. 
From  1802  he  taught  at  the  ficole  polytechnique, 
Pans,  and  was  also  on  the  faculty  of  sciences  at  the 
Umv  of  Pans  from  1809.  Although  he  did  im- 
portant work  in  many  fields,  notably  in  definite 
integrals,  his  chief  interest  lay  in  the  application  of 


mathematics  to  physics,  especially  in  electrostatics 
and  magnetism  He  wrote  more  than  300  papers 
on  mathematics,  physics,  and  astronomy,  and  his 


Traitt  de  mtcamque  (1811)  was  long  a  standard 
work 

Poissy,  Colloquy  of  (pwas6'),  1501,  conference  of 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  and  Protestant  ministers, 
initiated  by  Catherine  de'  Medici  and  Michel  de 
L'H6pital  m  the  hope  of  bringing  about  a  peaceful 
reunion  of  the  two  communions  As  a  result  of  the 
opposition  of  both  parties  to  compromise  on  es- 
sential points,  the  conference  was  unsuccessful 
Those  present  included  Theodore  Beza,  Pietro 
Martire  Yermigh,  and  Charles  de  Guise,  Cardinal 
de  Lorraine 

Poitiers,  Diane  de:  see  DIANE  DE  POITIERS 
Poitiers  (poiters',  Fr.  pwatya),  city  (pop  41,279), 
capital  of  Vieune  dept ,  W  central  France,  and  the 
ancient  capital  of  Poitou  Dating  from  pro-Roman 
times,  Poitiers  early  became  an  episcopal  see  and 
waa  a  stronghold  of  orthodoxy  when  8t  HILARY  OF 
POITIERS  (4th  cent )  was  bishop  here  It  was  a 
residence  of  the  Visigothio  kings  until  its  capture 
(507)  by  the  Franks  under  Clovia  I  In  732  Charles 
Martel  turned  the  Moslem  tide  by  defeating  the 
Saracens  between  Poitiers  and  Tours  Sharing  the 
history  of  POITOU,  Poitiers  was  twice  under  Eng- 
lish domination  (1152  1204,  1360-69).  Here  m 
1356  EDWARD  THE  BLACK  PRINCE  defeated  and 
captured  John  II  of  France  and  his  son,  Philip  the 
Bold  of  Burgundy  Charles  VII,  who  in  1428  had 
summoned  to  Poitiers  the  ecclesiastic  commission 
which  examined  Joan  of  Arc,  founded  a  university 
at  Poitiers  in  1432  In  the  Wars  of  Religion  the 
city  waa  unsuccessfully  besieged  (1568)  by  the 
Huguenots  under  Cohgny,  the  Peace  of  Bergerao 
(1577)  is  also  known  as  the  Edict  of  Poitiers  (see 
RELIGION,  WARS  OF).  Architecturally,  Poitiers  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  of  Europe.  Its 
Roman  amphitheater  and  baths,  the  baptistery  of 
St.  John  (4th-12th  cent ),  the  churches  of  Ste  Ra- 


degonde  (9th-12th  cent),  St  Hilary  (llth  cent., 
restored  19th  cent  ),  St  Porchaire  (12th  cent.),  and 
Notre-Dame-la-Grande  (llth -12th  cent.),  the  Ca- 
thedral of  St  Piorte  (12th-14th  cent ),  the  court- 
house (12th-15th  cont ,  formerly  a  royal  residence) , 
and  its  numerous  late  medieval  and  Renaissance 
residences  are  all  magnificent  examples  of  15  cen- 
turies of  civilization  Some  damage  was  inflicted 
on  the  city  in  the  Second  World  War 
Poitou  (poitfio',  Fr.  pwiitoo').  region  and  former 
province,  W  France,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  eastward  slightly  beyond  the  Vienne  river. 
It  is  now  divided  into  three  administrative  depart- 
ments, Vendee  m  the  west,  Deux-Sfcvres  m  the 
center,  and  Vienne  in  the  east  The  Vendee  region, 
or  Lower  Poitou,  extends  beyond  the  departmental 
boundary  of  Vendee,  it  is  mostly  a  pastoral  hedge- 
row country  (the  bocagea),  with  swamps  in  the  west 
and  the  south,  but  a  narrow  strip,  the  Vendean 
plain,  is  an  intensive  wheat-growing  region  Upper 
Poitou  is  a  rich  agricultural  region  The  chief 
Poitevm  cities  are  POITIERS  (the  historic  capital  of 
Poitou),  Chatollerault,  and  Niort  The  towns  of 
Vendee— La  Roche-sur-Yon,  Lea  Sables-d'Olonne. 
and  Lucon — are  less  important  A  part  of  the  Ro- 
man province  of  Aquitame,  Poitou  fell  to  the  Visi- 
goths (6th  cant.)  and  to  the  Franks  (507)  The 
counts  of  Poitiers,  who  originated  in  the  9th  cent., 
assumed  the  title  duke  of  AQUITAINE  in  the  9th 
cent  With  Aquitame,  Poitou  passed  (1152)  to 
England,  but  it  was  recovered  by  Philip  II  of 
France  Louis  IX  gave  (1241)  Poitou  in  appanage 
to  his  brother  ALPHONSE,  upon  whose  death  (1271) 
it  reverted  to  the  crown  Although  Henry  III  of 
England  had  renounced  his  claim  to  Poitou  in 
1259,  it  was  conquered  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
(1356)  and  ceded  to  England  by  the  Treaty  of 
BRKTIQNY  (1360)  Du  Guexchn  won  it  back  to 
France  c  1370,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Hundred 
Years  War,  Charles  VII  definitively  incorporated 
it  in  the  French  crown  hinds 
Pokanoket  Indians:  see  WAMPANOAQ  INDIANS 
poker,  card  game,  believed  to  have  been  first  played 
in  the  United  States  on  the  Mississippi  river  steam- 
boats A  traditional  cutthroat  gambling  game  in 
the  19th-century  America,  poker  gained  wide  popu- 
larity as  a  social  game  m  the  20th  cent  and  now  is 
internationally  known.  The  two  basic  forms  an 
draw  poker  and  stud  poker,  in  both  of  which  a  deck 
of  52  cards  is  used  and  sometimes  a  joker  is  added 
Five  players  are  said  to  make  the  best  game,  al- 
though from  2  to  14  are  able  to  play  at  once  All 
suits  are  equal  and  the  cards  rank  from  ace  as  high 
down  through  the  2,  or  deuce — which  often  upon 
unanimous  agreement  is  designated  "wild,"  to 
count  optionally  for  any  other  card  In  both  draw 
and  stud  poker  the  pla>er  who  holds  the  best  com- 
binations of  cards  of  the  game  in  his  hands  wins 
Combinations  rank  as  follows,  four  aces,  royal  flush 
(10  upward  through  ace  in  one  suit),  straight  flush 
(a  five-card  sequence  in  one  suit),  four  of  a  kind 
(except  aces),  full  house  (three  of  a  kind  plus  a 
pan-),  flush  (five  of  one  suit),  straight  (five-card  se- 
quence regardless  of  suit) ,  three  of  a  kind,  two  pairs, 
one  pair,  and,  in  case  no  player  holds  a  combina- 
tion, the  highest  card  dealt  ranks  first.  In  draw 
poker  five  cards  are  dealt  singly,  face  down  and  in 
rotation,  to  each  placer — who  pays  an  ante  before 
play  begins  Starting  at  the  dealer's  left  the  play- 
ers each  put  up  an  "opener,"  or  a  small  wager 
Each  player  equals  the  amount  of  the  first  opener 
unless  he  wishes  to  drop  out  of  the  game.  The 
opener  may  be  raised.  In  jack  pots,  perhaps  the 
commonest  variety  of  draw  poker,  the  opening 
player  must  ha\e  at  least  a  pair  of  jacks  to  open 
When  the  game  is  opened,  each  player  may,  regard- 
less of  his  cards,  stay  in  by  checking  or  following  an 
opening  bet.  A  player  may  "stand  pat"  (hold  his 
five  original  cards),  but  generally  he  "draws"  from 
one  to  four  cards  (i  e  ,  discards  from  his  hand  and 
has  new  cards  dealt  to  1dm).  The  betting  begins 
with  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer.  He  makes 
a  bet  or  drops  out.  Proceeding  m  clockwise  fashion. 
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POKEWEED 

each  player  must  meet  the  bet  to  stay  in  the  game; 
he  may  raise  the  bet    A  player  wins  if  his  bet  is  not 
met,  in  which  case  he  does  not  show  his  hand,  he 
also  wins  if,  when  the  bet  is  called  (i  e  ,  just  matched), 
he  shows  the  best  hand    In  stud  poker,  sometimes 
called  open  poker,  each  player  is  dealt  one  card 
face  down  and  one  card  fac  o  up    Each  plavor  looks 
at  the  card  he  has  "in  the  hole,"  but  lets  it  remain 
face  down    The  plav  or  w  ith  the  highest  card  show- 
ing may  open  the  betting  or  may  drop  out  and  in 
some  games  is  required  to  open     When  the  bet  is 
made,  the  other  plavers  in  turn  meet  this  bet,  raise 
it,  or  drop  out    Another  card  is  then  dealt  to  each 
of  those  still  plm  ing,  and  again  the  one  holding  the 
highest  ranking  open  cards  and  combinations  bets 
first    This  goes  on  until  each  plaver  has  four  caids 
showing  and  one  still  fate  down     When  the  final 
betting  on  these  hands  is  finished,  the  face-down 
card  is  exposed,  and  the  best  hand  w  ins    The  many 
variations  of  poker  include  high-low  poker,  seven- 
card  stud  poker,  and  "spit  in  the  ocean  "  See  11  L 
Frey,  ed  ,  The  New  Complete  Hoyle  (1947),  Oswald 
Jacoby,  On  Poker  (rev  ed  ,  1948) 
pokeweed,  tall,  bushy  perennial  herb  (Phytolacca 
amencana)  native  to  North  America  but  cultivated 
and  naturalized  in  Europe     It  has  small  white 
flowers  in  elongated  clusters,  followed  by  dark 
purple  flattened  berries    A  crimson  juice,  present 
in  the  berries,  was  once  used  in  Europe  for  coloring 
wines,  although  considered  poisonous   Youngshoots 
of  the  plant  are  sometimes  oaten  like  asparagus, 
but  the  roots  aie  poisonous — used  medicinally  as 
an  emetic  and  purgative     It  is  also  called  poke, 
mkberry,  and  garget 
Pokrovsk,  RSFbR  see  ENOBLS 
PoU   (p6'la),   Serbo-Croatian    Pula   (poo'la),   city 
(pop  22,714),  Croatia,  Yugoslavia,  an  Adriatic  sea- 
port near  the  southern  tip  of  Istna     Pola  stands 
near  the  site  of  the  Roman  citv  Pollentia  llercule- 
aua,  later  known  as  Pietas  Julia    It  was  a  Venetian 
possession  from  1 148  until  the  Treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  (1797),  when  it  passed  to  Austria     From 
1800  to  1814  Pola  was  annexed  to  Itah  by  Napo- 
leon  I,  but  the  Congress  of  Vienna  testoied  it 
(1815)  to  Austria     Under  Austuan  rule  Pola  be- 
came the  chief  naval  bnse  of  tho  Hapaburg  empire 
The  Treaty  of  Saint-Germain  (1919)  gave  it  to 
Italy,  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1947  gave  it  to 
Yugoslavia     Pola  has  many  important  and  well- 
preserved  rums  of  the  Roman  peiiod,  notably  a 
large  amphitheater,  the  Porta  Auroa  (a  triumphal 
arch  of  the  1st  tent    BC),  and  the  temple  of 
Augustus  and  Roma  (1st  cent   A  D  ) 
Poland,  Pol   lizefgpoapolittt  Pol*ka  (zh5ch"pdsp6l3'- 
ta    pol'ska),    republic     (120,359    sq      mi  ,     pop 
23,929,757,  including  tho  former  German  territories 
placed  under  Polish  administration  in  1945),  E 
central  Europe    Warsaw  is  the  capital     Bounded 
by  Germany  in  the  west,  the  Baltic  Sea  in  the 
north,  the  USSR  in  the  east,  and  Czechoslovakia 
in  the  south,  Poland  is  largely  a  lowland,  gradually 
rising  from  the  Baltic  to  the  CARPATHIANS,  on  its 
southern  border     The  highest  point,  the  R>sy 
(8,210  ft )  is  m  the  TATRA  nits     Tho  mum  rivers 
(including  the  VISTULA,  the  WABTA,  and  the  We&t- 
ern  BUG)  flow  N  into  the  Baltic  and  aio  important 
tiaffic  lanes     More  than  half  of  the  land  m  arable, 
«ind  there  are  extensive  forests    Natural  resources 
include  the  large  coal  mines  of  SIUCSIA,  oil  in  the 
Rzeszow  area,  salts  at  Wieliczka,  and  iron,  zinc, 
lead,  copper,  tin,  manganese,  and  uranium  ores 
Industries  center  especially  around  KATOWICE  in 
Silesia,  around  Sandomierz  m  central  Poland,  and 
around  BRESLAU  (Pol   Wroclaw)  in  formerly  Ger- 
man Silesia     Other  important  or  historic  cities 
include  LODZ,  CHACOW,  POZNAN,  Lublin,  Czesto- 
chowa,  Kielce,  Bydgoszcz,  Chorzew,  Gdynia,  and 
Danzig  (Pol   Gdansk)     All  Poland,  including  the 
administered  territories,  is  divided  into  1C  admin- 
istrative provinces    As  a  result  of  the  Second  World 
War,  of  the  1945  boundary  treaty  with  the  USSR, 
and  of  the  expulsion  since  1945  of  the  German 
population  from  the  administered  territories,  the 
population  of  Poland  now  pobgessos  an  ethnic  and 
religious  homogeneity  that  it  lacked  m  tho  past 
Nearly  the  entire  population  is  Polish-speaking  and 
the  vast  majority  of  those  affiliated  with  any  creed 
are  Roman  Catholic*     Poland  has  11  universities, 
notably  those  of  Warsaw,  Lodz,  Poznan,  Breslau, 
Cracow,  Torun,  and  Lubbn 

Beginnings  through  the  Age  of  Greatness  Authentic 
Polish  history  began  m  the  early  9th  cent  when 
the  Pohans  [dwellers  m  the  field]  obtained  hegem- 
ony over  the  other  Slavic  tribes  that  occupied  tho 
country  Their  principal  dynasty  (see  PIAST)  ac- 
cepted Christianity  m  966  Poznan  was  the  earliest 
Polish  capital  and  G  VIEZNO  the  first  episcopal  see 
The  Piasts  expanded  their  domains  in  wars  against 
the  German  emperors,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  POMER- 
AMA,  Denmark,  and  Kiev,  and  m  1025  BOLES  LA  us 
I  took  the  title  king  At  the  death  (1 138)  of  BOLES- 
HX,B  III  the  kingdom  broke  up,  it  was  restored 
w  ith  the  coronation  (Id20)  of  LADISLAUS  I  During 
that  period  the  TEUTONIC  KNIGHTH  gained  a  foot- 
hoM  m  the  then-pagan  territory  of  N  Poland 
Their  power,  though  challenged  m  many  wars,  was 
broken  by  their  defeat  (1410)  at  TANNBNBBBO  and 
by  the  subsequent  two  treaties  of  TOBUN  (1411, 


1670 

1466),  which  made  them  vassals  of  the  Polish  kings. 
The  mam  line  of  the  Piast  dynasty  ended  (1370) 
with  CASIMIR  III,  and  the  crown  passed  succes- 
sively to  Casimir's  nephew,  Louis  I  of  Hungary, 
and  to  Louis's  daughter,  JADWIQA  Jadwiga  mar- 
ried Ladislaus  Jagiello,  duke  of  Lithuania,  who 
became  king  of  Poland  as  LA  Die  LA  us  II  The  JA- 
GIM  LO  dynasty  ruled  Poland  and  LITHUANIA  from 
1380  to  1572,  a  period  generally  considered  the 
golden  age  of  Poland  Though  drawn  into  incessant 
wars  with  Hungary,  Moscow,  Moldavia,  the  Ta- 
tars, and  tho  Turks,  the  closely  allied  Polish  and 
Lithuanian  states  successfully  maintained  an  em- 
pire that  leached  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea 
King  LADISLAUS  III  (after  1440  also  king  of  Hun- 
gary), though  routed  and  killed  by  the  Turks  in  tho 
battle  of  Varna  (1444),  gave  Poland  the  prestige  of 
championing  the  Christian  cause  against  the  Mos- 
lem tide  In  1569  Poland  absorbed  Lithuania  by 
the  Union  of  Lublin  The  arts  and  sciences  flour- 
ished under  Jagiello  rule  and  culminated  in  the 
figure  of  Copernicus  At  the  same  time,  however, 
tho  seeds  of  decay  were  sown,  and  the  extinction  of 
the  Jagiello  dynasty  brought  them  to  fruit  By  the 
15th  cent  the  gentry,  or  pottv  nobles,  began  to 
acquire  great  political  influence,  in  1505  they 
forced  King  Alexander  to  recognize  the  legislative 
power  of  the  diet  The  diet  comprised  a  senate  and 
the  Sejm,  which  consisted  of  the  deputies  of  tho 
gentry.  The  hbcrum  veto,  which  allowed  any  deputy 
to  dissolve  the  diot  and  even  to  annul  its  previous 
decisions,  was  applied  with  growing  recklessness  in 
tho  17th  and  18th  cent  The  Polish  kings  had  al- 
ways been  elective  in  theory,  in  practice  the  choice 
usually  fell  on  the  incumbent  representative  of  the 
ruling  dynasty  After  1572,  however,  no  dynasty 
maintained  itself  for  long,  and  the  theory  that  tho 
entire  nobility  could  take  part  m  the  royal  elec- 
tions, now  applied  in  practice,  frequently  led  to 
contested  elections  and  civil  wars  Though  it 
weakened  the  state,  the  constitution  of  the  royal 
republic  created  a  certain  democratic  cquahtanan- 
ism  among  tho  upper  classes  The  peasantry,  how- 
ever, had  been  reduced  to  serfdom,  and  its  condi- 
tion tended  to  worsen  rather  than  improve  There 
was  considerable  religious  toleintion  in  16th-cen- 
tury Poland,  and  tho  progress,  of  Protestantism  waa 
arrested  without  coercion  by  the  Jesuits,  who  intro- 
duced the  Catholic  Reform  in  1565  Relations 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  ruling  class  and  tho 
followers  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  Bolo- 
russia  and  the  Ukraine  (then  parts  of  Lithuania) 
were  letss  happy  and  helped  to  involve  Poland  in 
frequent  wars  with  Russia  Much  of  the  reigns  of 
STEPHEN  BATHORY  (1575-86)  and  of  SIGISMUND 
III  (1587-1632)  wore  taken  up  with  schemes  to 
conquer  Russia  Like  most  of  their  successois, 
these  two  rulers  wore  foreign  princes,  for  the  rivalry 
among  the  great  Polish  families  prevented  the 
establishment  of  a  native  dynasty  The  great 
figure  of  their  reigns  was  the  chancellor  Jan  ZA- 
MOJSKI  Sigisnmnd  III,  a  prince  of  the  Swedish 
ruling  house  of  VASA,  also  became  king  of  Sweden, 
after  his  deposition  (1599)  by  his  Swedish  subjects 
he  continued  to  push  his  claims,  thus  starting  a 
long  8euos  of  Polibh-Swedish  wars  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sons  LADISLAUH  IV  (1632-^18)  and 
JOHN  II  (1648-68)  John's  reign  came  to  be  known 
in  Polish  history  as  the  Deluge  Discontent  in  tho 
Ukraine  flared  up  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Cossacks 
under  Bohdan  CHMJELNICKI  In  1655  CHARLES  X 
of  Sweden  overran  the  country,  while  Tsar  ALEXIS 
of  Russia  attacked  from  his  side  Only  the  miracle 
of  C/ESTOCHOWA  saved  Poland  from  annihilation 
The  Peace  of  OLIVA  (1660)  cost  Poland  consider- 
able territory,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  ANDRUSOV 
(1667)  the  E  Ukraine  passed  to  Russia  With  John 
II  the  Vasa  dynasty  ended  JOHN  III  (John 
Sobieski),  the  savior  of  Vienna,  temporarily  re- 
stored Polish  greatness,  but  with  his  death  Poland 
virtually  ceased  to  be  an  independent  country 
Division  awl  Ri  generation  The  fate  of  the  nation 
was  determined  with  increasing  cynicism  by  its 
three  powerful  neighbors — Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria  In  1697  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  chosen 
king  as  AUGUSTUS  II  by  a  minority  faction  who 
wore  supported  by  Tsar  Peter  I  Augustus  allied 
himself  against  Charles  XII  of  Sweden  with  Russia 
and  Denmark  In  the  ensuing  NORTHERN  WAR 
(1700-1721)  he  was  forced  (1706)  to  renounce  the 
Polish  crown  in  favor  of  STANISLAUS  I  (Stanislas 
Lcszozynski),  but  in  1716  he  returned  to  power 
The  War  of  the  POLISH  SUCCESSION  (1733-35), 
precipitated  by  Augustus  II 'B  death,  resulted  in 
the  final  abdication  of  Stanislaus  I  and  the  acces- 
sion of  AUGUSTUS  III  Though  Augustus  took  part 
in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  and  tho 
Seven  Years  War  in  his  capacity  as  elector  of 
Saxony,  Poland  itself  remained  neutral  in  these 
conflicts  Poland  had  reached  such  a  point  of 
political  decay  that  it  seemed  ready  to  fall  into 
any  conqueror's  lap  French  influence  was  com- 
pletely eliminated  in  the  election  of  1764,  which 
placed  STANISLAUS  II  (Stanislaus  Ponmtowski),  a 
member  of  the  powerful  CZARTORYSKI  family,  on 
the  Polish  throne  with  the  support  of  Catherine  II 
of  Russia  and  Frederick  II  of  Prussia.  Opposition 
to  increasing  Russian  domination  resulted  in  the 


formation  (1768)  of  the  Confederation  of  BAR, 
which  was  defeated  by  Russia  despite  Turkish  help 
Fearing  that  all  Poland  might  fall  into  Russian 
hands,  Frederick  II  proposed  a  partition  plan  to 
Catherine  II  and  to  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria 
Throe  successive  partitions  (1772,  1793,  1795,  see 
POLANO,  PARTITIONS  OF)  resulted  m  the  disappear- 
ance of  Poland  from  the  European  map  In  those 
years  of  national  degradation,  however,  a  new 
spirit  began  to  make  itself  felt.  It  manifested  itself 
m  a  thorough,  though  belated,  constitutional  re- 
form (1791)  for  the  then-etill-independent  part  of 
Poland,  and  above  all,  m  the  heroic  revolt  (1794) 
led  by  KOSCIUSKO  In  1807,  by  the  Treaty  of  Til- 
ait,  Napoleon  I  created  a  Polish  buffer  state,  tho 
grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  under  King  Frederick 
Augustus  I  of  Saxony  Napoleon's  defeat  was  fatal 
to  Polish  independence  The  Congress  of  Vienna 
(1814-15)  set  up  a  nominally  independent  king- 
dom, in  personal  union  with  Russia  under  the  tsar 
The  western  provinces  were  awarded  to  Prussia, 
GALICIA  was  given  to  Austria,  and  Cracow  was 
made  a  separate  republic  Tho  Polish  nationalist 
revival  led  in  1830  to  a  general  insurrection  in 
Russian  Poland  At  first  successful,  tho  Polish 
army  was  defeated  (1831)  at  Ostroleka,  and  the 
Russians  reentered  Warsaw  The  Polish  constitu- 
tion was  suspended,  and  the  kingdom  became  vir- 
tually an  integral  part  of  Russia  Thousands  of 
Poles  emigrated  abroad,  notably  to  Paris,  which 
became  the  center  of  Polish  revolutionary  activi- 
ties An  anti-Austrian  insurrection  (1846)  in  Ga- 
hcia  led  to  the  Austrian  annexation  of  Cracow 
New  rebellions  broke  out  in  1848  in  Prussian  and 
Austrian  Poland,  and  in  1863  the  Russians,  after 
crushing  a  Polish  revolt,  inaugurated  an  intense 
program  of  Russification  A  similar  policy  of  Ger- 
mamzation  in  Prussian  Poland  was  linked  with 
Bismarck's  Kulturkampf  (see  LEDOCHOWSKI, 
COUNT  MiEC7iHLAW)  Only  in  Gahcia  could  the 
Poles  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  autonomy 
The  Restoration  The  First  World  War  (1914-18) 
gave  Poland  an  opportunity  to  recover  its  inde- 
pendence Tho  early  efforts  of  the  nationalists 
were  directed  against  Russia  Polish  legions,  led  by 
PILSUDBKI,  fought  for  two  years  alongside  Ger- 
many and  Austna  Late  in  1016  Germany  and 
Austria  proclaimed  Poland  an  independent  king- 
dom, but  when  Germany,  which  occupied  the 
country,  retained  control  over  the  government, 
Pilbiidski  resigned  and  was  imprisoned  Tho  inde- 
pendence movement  from  then  on  was  centered  at 
Paris  The  armistice  of  Nov  11,  1918,  made  Po- 
land un  independent  state  Tho  Treaty  of  Versailles 

(1919)  gave    Poland   access   to   tho    Baltic   Sea 
through  the  POLISH  CORRIDOR  and  forced  Germany 
to  restore  Prussian  Poland    DAN/IU  became  a  free 
city  and  parts  of  Silesia  were  awarded  to  Poland 
after  plebiscites  were  held     The  Polish-Russian 
border  proposed  at  the  Pans  Peace  Conference 
(and  later  named  after  Lord  Curzon)  would  have 
awarded  to  Russia  large  parts  of  tho  former  eastern 
piovmces  of  Poland,  inhabited  largely  by  Belo- 
rut>3ians  and  Ukrainians    However,  Poland  insisted 
on  its  1772  borders,  and  war  with  Russia  resulted 

(1920)  In  the  Treaty  of  Riga  (1921)  Poland  se- 
cured most  of  ita  claims     Poland  also  entered  on 
protracted  disputes  over  VILNA  with  Lithuania  and 
over  TESCHEN  with  Czechoslovakia    Tho  fact  that 
a  third  of  tho  population  of  the  reborn  state  was 
made  up  of  Germans,  Ukrainians,  Belorussians, 
Jews,  and  Lithuanians — and  tho  generally  inequi- 
table treatment  given  to  these  minorities — even- 
tually contributed  to  a  now  catastrophe    A  repub- 
lican constitution  was  adopted  in  1921     Financial 
and  agrarian  reforms  were  undertaken  and  indus- 
trialization progressed,  but  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  remained  generally  wretched  while  the 
land-owning    aristocracy    retained    most    of    its 
wealth     In  1926  democratic  government  was  sus- 
pended by  a  military  coup  d'6tat  that  made  Pil- 
sudski   virtual  dictator     After  his  death   (1935) 
RYD/-SMIOLY  took  over  control     Parliamentary 
forms   were   retained  under  a  now   constitution 
(19  J5),  but  parliament  was  reduced  to  a  more  tool 
of  the  governing  clique,  called  tho  colonels     For- 
eign policy,  at  first  based  on  alliances  with  France 
and  Rumania,  swung  toward  the  Axis  Powers  under 
tho  guidance  of  Col   Joaef  Bock    However,  when 
in  1939  Chancellor  Hitler  of  Germany  demanded 
the  return  of  Danzig,  Poland,  having  previously 
secured  guarantees  against  aggression  from  Eng- 
land and  Franco,  rejected  tho  demand     Negotia- 
tions of  England  and  Franco  with  the  USSR  for  a 
military  agreement  fell  through,  and  Germany  and 
the  USSR  arrived  at  a  nonaggresaion  pact  in  Aug  , 
1939    On  Sept  1,  1939,  Germany,  refusing  further 
negotiations  with  Poland  and  its  allies,  invaded  Po- 
land  and  thus  precipitated  the  Second  World  War 
German  columns  advanced  with  spectacular  speed 
On  Sept  17  Soviet  ttoops  uivadoa  Poland  from  the 
east     Polish  resistance  was  crushed  within  six 
weeks,  and  Poland  was  partitioned  between  Ger- 
many and  the  USSR     A  central  section,  called 
Government  General,   was  annexed   by  neither 
power  but  was  placed  under  German  rule    After 
the  German  attack  (1941)  on  Russia  all  Poland 
passed  under  German  occupation. 
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Through  the  Holocaust.  The  condition  of  Poland  in 
the  war  years  can  be  described  aa  an  inferno  The 
German  authorities  proceeded  methodically  to  ex- 
terminate a  large  part  of  the  population  by  massa- 
cres and  starvation  and  m  extermination  camps 
such  as  OBWIRCIM  and  to  reduce  the  rest  to 
servitude  The  worst  fate  was  reserved  for  the 
Jews,  who  numbered  3,113,900  before  the  war 
Jewish  immigration  into  Poland — mostly  from 
central  Europe — had  begun  as  early  as  the  9th 
cent  Protected  to  some  extent  by  the  kings  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Polish  Jews— mostly  small 
tradespeople — later  had  to  suffer  many  persecu- 
tions, first  at  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks  and  later  of 
the  Poles  themselves  The  majority  lived  apart  in 
ghettos,  clung  to  rigid  orthodoxy,  and  spoke  Yid- 
dish, a  dialect  based  on  German,  rather  than 
Polish  Some  discriminatory  laws  were  passed 
against  them  in  the  pre-war  regime  The  Germans, 
hunting  them  down  like  animals,  exterminated  all 
but  some  100,000  Jews  Of  these,  many  sought  to 
emigrate  after  the  war  because  of  local  outbreaks  of 
Polish  anti-Semitism  Despite  German  oppression, 
many  Poles  succeeded  in  organizing  an  underground 
resistance  movement  that  gathered  power  as  Ger- 
many suffered  military  reverses  A  Polish  govern- 
ment in  exile  was  established  first  m  France,  then 
m  London  Polish  prisoners  of  war  in  the  USSR 
were  allowed  to  form  a  corps  under  Gen  Wlady- 
slaw  Anders  and  fought  with  distinction  with  the 
Allies,  particularly  m  Italy,  other  Polish  units  were 
organized  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada  The  Ger- 
man announcement  (1943)  that  a  mass  grave  of 
some  10,000  Polish  officers,  allegedly  executed  bv 
the  Russians,  had  been  discovered  in  the  KATYN 
forest  led  to  a  break  between  the  Polish  govern- 
ment in  exile  and  the  Soviet  Union  The  rift 
widened  because  of  Russian  demands  for  the 
"Curzon  lino"  as  the  new  Polish-Russian  frontier 
When  Russian  troops  entered  Poland,  a  orovisional 
Polish  government  was  set  up  under  Soviet  aus- 
pices at  LUBLIN  In  the  summer  of  1944  a  Polish 
uprising  at  WARSAW  failed  The  last  Gorman 
troops  were  expelled  from  Poland  early  in  1945  By 
an  agreement  at  the  YALTA  CONFERENCE  the  gov- 
ernment in  exile  was  merged  into  a  new  united  gov- 
ernment by  having  MIKOLAJC/YK  join  the  Lublin 
government,  the  new  government  was  sxibsequently 
recognized  by  England  and  the  United  States  The 
Polish-Soviet  border  was  fixed  by  treaty  slightly  K 
of  the  "Curzon  line,"  and  16  percent  of  German 
reparations  payments  to  the  USSR  were  allotted  to 
Poland  At  the  POTSDAM  CONFERENCE  (1945)  the 
sections  of  Prussia  E  of  the  Oder  and  Neisse  rivers, 
including  Danzig  and  the  southern  part  of  EA8T 
PRUSSIA  (altogether  o  39,000  sq  mi  ),  were  placed 
under  Polish  administration,  pending  a  general 
peace  treaty  with  Germany,  the  expulsion  of  the 
German  population  from  these  territories  was  sanc- 
tioned Repatriation  of  some  3,000,000  Poles — 
displaced  persons  in  Germany  as  well  as  former 
servicemen — created  a  difficult  international  prob- 
lem, especially  as  many  refused  to  return  to  their 
Communist-dominated  homeland  A  umcameral 
parliament  was  established  (1946)  after  popular 
referendum  All  largo  estates  were  broken  up,  and 
industries  were  partially  nationalized  Legal  oppo- 
sition was  limited  almost  entirely  to  Mikolajczyk's 
Peasant  party,  but  nationalists,  rightists,  and  some 
other  opponents  operated  as  "underground  forces  " 
The  government-controlled  elections  of  1947  gave 
the  government  bloc  a  huge  majority,  Mikolajczyk 
resigned  and  fled  abroad  The  underground  after 
lengthy  fighting  was  dissolved  when  the  govern- 
ment proclaimed  a  political  amnesty  The  Com- 
munists and  left-wing  Socialists  held  sole  power, 
and  Poland  became  a  "people's  democracy"  on 
the  Soviet  model  Regardless  of  political  differ- 
ences, the  Poles  set  about  with  astounding  energy 
to  rebuild  their  devastated  country  UNRRA  help 
was  of  immense  assistance  in  the  first  stage  of 
reconstruction  Polish  foreign  policy,  paralleling 
domestic  developments,  soon  became  identical  with 
that  of  the  USSR,  and  relations  with  the  United 
States  were  tense  Though  the  government  did  not 
attempt  a  direct  attack  on  the  deep-rooted  Cathol- 
icism of  the  Poles,  it  sought  to  gain  control  over  the 
clergy  Relations  with  the  Vatican  were  severed  in 
1945,  and  the  Vatican  appointments  of  bishops 
for  vacant  sees  were  not  recognized  See  R  L 
Buell,  Poland  Key  to  Europe  (1939),  Oscar  Ha- 
lecki,  A  History  of  Poland  (1943),  B  E  Schmidt, 
Poland  (1946) ,  Zygmunt  Wojciechowski,  Poland's 
Place  in  Europe  (1947) 

Poland.  1  Town  (pop  1,441),  SW  Maine,  10  mi  W 
of  Auburn,  settled  c  1768,  mo  1796  It  includes 
the  resort  Poland  Spring,  long  known  for  its  min- 
eral water  The  Mansion  House,  Poland's  first 
inn,  dates  from  1797.  The  Maine  building  of  the 
Chicago  world's  fair  (1893)  was  rebuilt  here  2 
Village  (pop  1,240),  NE  Ohio,  near  the  Pa  line  3 
of  YoungHtown,  settled  1799 

Poland,  Partitions  of.  The  basic  causes  loading  to 
the  three  successive  partitions  (1772,  1793,  1795) 
that  eliminated  Poland  from  the  map  were  the  de- 
cay and  the  internal  disunity  of  Poland  and  the 
emergence  of  its  neighbors,  Russia  and  Prussia,  as 
leading  European  powers.  The  first  partition  was 
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proposed  when  Frederick  II  of  Prussia  feared  that 
Empress  Catherine  II  was  about  to  attach  all 
Poland  to  the  Russian  Empire  Maria  Theresa  of 
Austria,  though  opposing  the  scheme  both  on 
moral  and  political  grounds,  reluctantly  partook  in 
the  spoils,  which  otherwise  would  have  fallen  en- 
tirely to  Russia  and  Prussia  King  STANISLAUS  II 
of  Poland  was  unable  to  resist  his  throe  neighbors 
The  partition  of  1772  gave  West  Prussia  to  Prussia, 
Latgale  and  Belorussia  E  of  the  Dvma  and  Dnieper 
rivers  to  Russia,  and  Gahcia  to  Austria  When  in 
1791  the  remainder  of  Poland  showed  signs  of  re- 
generation, particularly  in  the  adoption  of  a  new 
constitution,  a  Russian  army  invaded  Poland 
(1792)  Prussia  invaded  the  country  in  turn,  and 
in  1793  a  second  partition — this  time  without  Aus- 
trian participation — was  arrived  at  Only  the 
central  section  of  Poland  was  left  independent,  and 
that  under  Russian  control  The  national  uprising 
under  KOBCIUSKO  (1794)  led  to  the  final  partition 
of  1795,  in  which  all  Poland  was  divided  among 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  Russia,  which  also 
formally  annexed  COURLAND,  got  the  major  share 
of  territory,  but  the  capital,  Warsaw,  went  to 
Prussia  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1814-15)  Po- 
land remained  partitioned,  although  the  boundaries 
were  radically  changed  in  favor  of  Russia  (For  the 
provisions  made  at  Vienna  and  for  the  Pohsh  par- 
tition of  1939,  see  POLAND) 

polar  bear   sec  BEAR 

polar  exploration  see  ARCTIC  REGIONS  and  ANT- 
ARCTICA 

polar  front,  m  METEOROLOGY,  the  surface  of  separa- 
tion between  the  cold  polar  easterly  winds  of  the 
north  and  the  warmer  prevailing  westerlies  of 
lower  latitudes  Its  position  varies  from  about  lat 
60°  N  in  summer  to  about  lat  40°  N  in  winter  In 
addition  to  this  seasonal  migration,  the  position  of 
the  polar  front  vanes  day  by  day  according  to  the 
relative  activity  of  the  opposing  air  masses  on 
either  side  of  it  The  extratropical  CYCLONE  (the 
common  storm  of  the  temperate  latitudes)  has  its 
origin  as  a  "wave"  in  the  polar  front 

polarimeter:  see  POLARIZATION  OF  LIGHT 

Polaris   see  POLESTAR 

polanscope   see  POLARIZATION  OF  LIGHT 

polarization  of  light  When  a  ray  of  light  enters  a 
flat  piece  of  ordinary  glass  with  parallel  sides,  at  an 
angle  not  too  small,  it  undergoes  REFRACTION 
away  somewhat  from  the  direction  in  which  it  was 
originally  traveling,  and  it  is  bent  again  on  leaving 
the  glass  at  the  other  surface  in  such  a  way  that  its 
new  path  is  parallel  to  its  original  one  When, 
however,  the  ray  enters  the  glass  at  right  angles  to 
its  surface,  it  is  not  bent,  but  passes  directly 
through  the  glass  and  remains  unbent  when  it 
emerges  Crystals  of  certain  substances,  such  as 
calcite,  or  Iceland  spar,  possess  the  peculiar  prop- 
erty of  being  able  to  separate  an  entering  ray  of 
light  into  two  separate  parts,  permitting  one  part 
to  pass  directlv  through  the  crystal  with  ordinary 
refraction  but  bending  the  other  part  still  farther 
away  from  the  line  (the  line  of  propagation)  along 
which  the  ray  was  originally  traveling  This 
phenomenon  is  known  as  double  refraction  That 
part  of  the  original  ray  which  undergoes  ordinary 
refraction  is  called  the  ordinary  ray,  and  the  other 
part  is  called  the  extraordinary  ray  Each  of  the 
two  parts  which  emerges  is  said  to  be  polarized 
The  explanation  of  this  condition  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  light  waves  exhibit  transverse 
VIBRATION,  i  e  ,  vibrate  at  right  angles  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  are  traveling,  and  that  a  single 
ray  of  light  consists  of  vibrations  in  all  planes  at 
right  angles  to  thia  line  of  propagation  Polarized 
light  (i  e  ,  either  of  the  two  parts  of  the  ray  after 
emergence  from  the  calcite)  vibrates  only  in  one 
plane  This  one-plane  vibration,  if  it  could  be 
observed,  would  cause  a  ray  of  polarized  light  to 
appear  different  when  viewed  from  the  side  rather 
than  from  above  or  below  Polarized  light  is 
described,  therefore,  as  two-sided,  i  e  ,  as  having 
(unlike  ordinary  light)  a  different  appearance  from 
different  sides  As  an  analogy,  a  string  vibrating 
transversely  would  appear  different  when  viewed 
from  the  side  and  when  viewed  from  above  or 
below  The  calcite  crystal  m  acting  as  a  polarizer 
splits  the  original  ray  into  two  distinct  parts,  each 
composed  of  vibrations  in  one  piano  and  with  the 
planes  at  right  angles  When  a  single  ray  of  light 
polarized  in  one  plane  is  desired,  a  specially  pre- 
pared prism,  called  the  NICOL  PRISM,  is  employed 
A  similar  ray  of  light  can  be  produced  also  by  using 
a  tourmaline  crystal,  which  permits  one  ray  to  pass 
through  but  absorbs  the  ordinary  ray  Such  a 
crystal  will  permit  light  to  pass  through  it  only  if 
the  vibration  is  in  a  certain  plane,  and  it  blocks  the 
passage  of  light  vibrating  in  other  planes  This  is 
shown  when  light  that  has  been  passed  through 
one  crystal  (and  is,  therefore,  plane  polarized)  is 
directed  to  a  second  crystal  which  is  arranged  with 
its  axis  of  crystallization  at  right  angles  to  that 
of  the  first  crystal  The  light  is  blocked  because 
the  position  of  the  second  crystal  is  such  that  its 
plane  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  polarized  hght  As 
the  crystal  is  turned  or  rotated,  however,  light  be- 
gins to  pass  through  until  finally,  when  its  axis  of 
crystallisation  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  first  crystal, 
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the  light  is  unobstructed  A  number  of  substances 
can  polarize  hght  in  other  ways  than  in  one  plane, 
causing,  for  example,  circular  polarization  or  ellip- 
tical polarization  Organic  substances  which  affect 
polarized  light  when  it  is  passed  through  their 
solution  are  called  optically  active  In  the  case  of 
certain  acids  and  other  solutions,  the  plane  of  polar- 
ized hght  is  turned  or  rotated  either  to  the  right 
or  left  Their  activity  is  usually  indicated  bv  the 
addition  to  their  name  of  the  prefix  "doxtro-" 
if  the  rotation  is  to  the  right  or  by  "levo-"  or 
"laevo-"  if  the  rotation  is  to  the  left  The  in- 
strument used  to  determine  in  which  direction  the 
rotation  occurs  is  called  a  polanscope  A  ven 
simple  form  consists  essentially  of  two  crystals  of 
some  polarizing  substance  such  as  tourmaline,  be- 
tween which  is  placed  the  solution  to  l>e  tested 
Light  m  directed  through  the  first  crystal  or  polar- 
izer and  is  plane  polarized  It  passes  on  through  the 
solution  and  its  plane  is  turned  or  rotated,  the 
direction  and  the  degree  of  this  rotation  are  in- 
dicated by  the  position  in  which  the  second  crystal 
must  be  placed  to  permit  passage  of  the  hght  that 
has  gone  through  the  solution  The  polarimeter  is  a 
polanscope  that  measures  tho  amount  of  rotation 
and  when  used  for  sugar  solutions  is  commonlv 
called  a  saccharimetor  Many  new  and  practical 
uses  for  polarized  light  are  being  discovered  con- 
stantly in  addition  to  those  that  have  already  made 
its  discovery  important  to  the  scientist  Its  use  is 
suggested,  for  example,  to  eliminate  the  glare  of 
automobile  headlights,  to  add  tho  dimension  of 
depth  to  moving  pictures,  and  to  filter  sunlight  for 
evo  comfort 

polar  regions  soe  ARCTIC  REGIONS  and  ANTARCTICA 
Polasek,  Albm  (pola'sligk),  1879-,  American  sculp- 
tor, b  Czechoslovakia  Ho  came  to  tho  United 
States  in  1901  From  1910  to  191  i  he  held  the  fel- 
lowship in  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  In 
1916  he  became  head  of  the  department  of  sculp- 
ture at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  His  work  IB 
to  be  seen  m  museums  throughout  tho  country — 
Fantasy  and  a  bust  of  J  Pierpont  Morgan  (Metro- 
politan MusJ,  bust  of  Francis  D  Millet  (Pa 
Acad  of  tho  Fine  Arts),  The  Sower  and  several 
fine  busts  (Art  Inst  ,  Chicago),  Aspiration  (Detroit 
Inst  of  Arts)  Among  his  memorials  are  those  to 
Gov  Richard  Yates,  Springfield,  III  ,  Theodore 
Thomas,  Chicago,  and  Woodrow  Wilton,  Prague 
Czechoslovakia  Busts  of  F  D  Millet,  Charles 
Grafly,  Ehhu  Vodder,  and  C  W  Hawthorne  are 
in  the  Hall  of  American  Artists,  New  York  Umv 
Pol  de  Mont  see  MOM,  POL  DK 
Poldhu  (poldiV,  pol'dii),  village,  Cornwall,  England 
on  the  coast  NW  of  Lizard  Point  Marram's  first 
transatlantic  transmission  of  radio  signals  from  his 
station  here  to  Newfoundland  (1901)  is  com- 
memorated b>  a  monument 

Pole  (pol).  English  noble  family  '1  he  first  member 
of  importance  was  William  de  la  Pole,  d  1366, 
first  tnaj  or  of  Hull  and  baron  of  tho  exchequer  He 
lent  mone\  to  the  government  His  eldest  son, 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  lat  earl  of  Suffolk,  d  1389, 
fought  in  France  in  the  Hundred  Years  War  under 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  He  became  tho  trusted 
adviser  of  Richard  II,  who  made  him  (1383)  chan- 
cellor His  enemies  forced  his  dismissal  and  im- 
prisonment, but  ho  escaped  an  J  died  in  Pans  His 
grandson,  William  de  la  Pole,  4th  earl  and  1st  duke 
of  Suffolk,  1396-1450,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Hundred  Years  War  and  for  a  timo  held  the  chief 
command  He  arranged  tho  marriage  of  Margaret 
of  Anjou  to  Henr>  VI  and  under  that  king  rose  to 
great  power  in  England  His  persistent  efforts  to 
gam  peace  with  Franco  enabled  his  enemies  to 
accuse  him  of  treason,  especially  after  disastrous 
losses  in  Normandy  His  long  and  distinguished 
record,  his  eloquent  appeal  to  Parliament,  even 
the  favor  of  the  king  could  not  save  him  When 
setting  out  for  a  five-year  exile  he  was  abducted 
from  his  ship  and  beheaded  in  a  boat  off  Dover 
His  letter  of  farewell  to  his  little  son  is  included  in 
the  Paston  Letters.  His  wife  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  His  son,  John  de  la 
Pole,  2d  duke  of  Suffolk,  1442  91,  married  Eliza- 
beth, sister  of  Edward  IV,  and  held  offices  under 
Edward  IV  He  later  supported  Richard  III,  yet 
was  favored  by  Henry  VII  Of  his  sona,  the  eldest, 
John  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Lincoln,  c  1464-1487,  had 
a  claim  to  the  throne  based  on  the  declaration  by 
Richard  III  Ho  joined  the  revolt  against  Henrv 
VII  m  favor  of  Lambert  Simnel  and  was  killed  at 
the  head  of  an  army  invading  England  The 
second  son,  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk, 
c  1472-1513,  agreed  with  Henry  VII  to  forego  the 
ducal  title  in  return  for  property  which  had  been 
forfeited  Latei  ho  declared  his  ambition  for  the 
throne  and  tried  to  get  holp  on  the  Continent  He 
was  eventually  delivered  as  a  prisoner  to  Henry 
VII,  was  imprisoned  for  years,  and  finally  executed 
by  Henry  VIII  The  fifth  son,  Richard  de  la  Pole, 
d  1525,  pretended  to  the  throne  He  lived  abroad 
after  1501  and  died  fighting  at  Pa  via  for  Francis  I 
He  was  the  last  of  his  line 

Pole,  Reginald,  1500-1558,  English  churchman, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1556-58),  cardinal  of 
the  Roman  Church  He  was  a  cousin  of  the  Tudors, 
being  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Pole  and  Margaret, 
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countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter  of  George,  duke  of 
Clarence,  brother  of  Kings  Edward  IV  and  Richard 
HI.  He  studied  at  Magdalen  College  (Oxford), 
at  Padua,  and  at  Pans  He  did  not  take  orders  un- 
til late  m  life,  but  he  was  devout  from  the  first,  and 
he  was  m  great  difficulties  when  Henry  VIII,  his 
benefactor,  broke  with  the  pope  He  waa  glad  m 
1536  to  accept  Paul  JH'»  invitation  to  sit  on  the 
commission  to  reform  the  pontifical  administration 
He  was  created  cardinal  the  same  year,  though  still 
a  layman  In  15.18  ho  was  active  in  trying  to  or- 
ganise a  league  against,  Henry,  who  now  was  setting 
out  to  destroy  the  Pole  family,  but,  unsuccessful, 
Cardinal  Pole  returned  to  Rome  and  received  the 
legatine  governorship  of  Viterbo  He  was  one  of 
the  legates  appointed  to  open  the  Council  of  Trent 
(1545)  In  1553,  on  Edward  VI's  death,  Julius  III 
made  him  legate  to  England,  and  he  and  Mary  set 
about  restoring  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Unfortunately  he  fell  afoul  of  Philip  II  first  and  of 
Pope  PAUL  IV  later,  and  his  difficulties  were  vastly 
multiplied  He  was  always  a  mild  man  and  would 
hu\  e  nothing  to  do  with  the  burning  of  horeti  cs  In 
1556  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canter- 
Imry.  He  worked  indofatigably  to  reestablish  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  He  died  the  same  day  as 
Mary  and  is  buried  in  St.  Thomas's  Chapel,  Can- 
terbury 

Pole,  Richard  de  la:  see  POLK,  family. 
Pole,  William  de  la.  see  POLE,  family 
polecat  (pdl'k&t"),  mammal  native  to  Europe  and 
Asia,  allied  to  the  ferret,  weasel,  and  marten  The 
brown  fur  of  the  European  polecat  is  sold  under  the 
name  of  fitch  The  scent  gland  under  the  tail  emits 
a  fetid-smelling  secretion  and  is  most  active  when 
the  animal  is  alarmed  The  polecat  is  extremely 
destructive  to  poultry  and  small  game  Its  nearest 
alliea  are  the  Old  World  ferret— presumably  a 
domesticated  polecat — and  the  black-footed  ferret 
of  North  America  The  name  polecat  is  incorrectly 
applied  to  the  skunk 

poles,  magnetic  .see MAGNETIC  POLKS  and  MAGNETISM 
polestar,  the  conspicuous  star  nearest  to  the  north 
celestial  pole  The  star  holding  that  position  at 
present  is  Polaris,  or  Alpha  of  the  constellation 
Urea  Minor,  the  star  at  the  end  of  the  tail  of  the 
Little  Bear  (another  variant  name  is  Little  Dipper) 
It  is  easilv  located  by  following  the  line  connecting 
Beta  and  Alpha  of  Ursa  Major,  known  as  the 
Pointers  in  the  Big  Dipper,  to  a  position  about  five 
times  the  distance  between  Beta  and  Alpha  The 
distance  of  Polaris  from  the  true  pole  is  now  about 
1°  9',  and  in  less  than  200  years  the  distance  will 
have  diminished  to  about  ^°  The  star  is  estimated 
to  be  about  25,000,000  times  as  far  from  our  solar 
system  as  the  sun  is  from  the  earth  Measurements 
show  its  light  power  to  be  about  47  times  as  great 
as  the  sun's  About  2300  B  C  ,  Alpha  Dr atoms 
was  the  nearest  prominent  star  to  the  celestial  pole, 
and  in  about  12,000  years  Vega  will  hold  that  posi- 
tion The  polestar,  also  called  the  North  Star,  is  of 
very  great  service  m  navigation  and  furnishes  a 
good  starting  point  for  the  study  of  the  northern 
skies 

pole  vaulting :  see  TRACK  AND  FIELD  ATHLETICS 
Polevoy,  Nikolai  Alekseyench  (nytkull'  ulylksya'- 
Mch  piilylvoi'),  1796-1846,  Russian  journalist, 
critic,  novelist,  dramatist,  and  historian  With  the 
Moscow  Telegraph,  which  he  founded  m  1825,  he 
laid  the  groundwork  of  serious  journalism  m  Rus- 
sia After  the  Telegraph  was  suppressed  (1836),  he 
edited  the  St  Petersburg  journal  Son  of  the  Father- 
land and  from  1841  the  Russian  Herald  He  was  the 
author  of  colorful  and  patriotic  historical  dramas, 
eg,  The  Grandfather  of  the  Russian  Fleet  (1838), 
and  romances  and  novels,  such  as  The  Curse  at  the 
Master'*  Grave  (1832)  and  Abadonna  (1834)  His 
principal  historical  work  was  a  history  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  through  the  reign  of  Feodor  I  (6  vols  , 
1829-33)  Of  his  critical  works,  outstanding  are 
those  on  Dersnann,  Zhukovsky,  and  Lermontov 
police,  public  and  private  agents  concerned  with 
the  enforcement  of  law,  order,  and  public  protec- 
tion In  modem  cities  their  duties  cover  a  wide 
range  of  activities,  from  criminal  investigation  and 
apprehension  to  crime  prevention,  traffic  regula- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  records  In  many  coun- 
tries they  have  also  had  a  political  function  (see 
SECRET  POLICE),  The  foundations  of  the  present 
English  metropolitan  police  system  were  laid  in 
1829  by  Sir  Robert  PBEL  In  that  year  also  SCOT- 
LAND YARD  was  reorganised  On  the  Amen  can 
frontier,  before  the  government  was  well  organised, 
vigilance  committees  (see  VIGILANTES)  functioned 
as  volunteer  police  The  TEXAS  RANGBRS  and  the 
ROYAL  CANADIAN  MOUNTED  POLICE  are  examples 
of  organisations  that  function  especially  m  the 
open  country  The  colonies  maintained  constables, 
and  the  office  survives  m  the  rural  sheriff.  Regular 
police  forces  in  many  states  followed  the  establish- 
ment (1844)  of  the  New  York  city  organisation 
Administration  of  the  police  system  vanes  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  In  Europe,  especially  on  the 
Continent,  it  tends  to  be  centralised.  In  the 
United  States  there  is  complete  decentralisation; 
metropolitan  police  have  the  widest  functions, 
state  police  are  created  chiefly  for  traffic  control, 
and  there  is  no  regular  Federal  force  outside  the 
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Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI)  for  detec- 
tion. See  R  B  Fosdick,  European  Police  Systems 
(1915) ;  August  Vollmer,  The  Police  and  Modern 
Society  (1036);  Bruce  Smith,  Police  System*  in  the 
United  State*  (1940). 

police  court,  in  law,  a  court  with  jurisdiction  limited 
to  minor  offenses,  chiefly  misdemeanors  and 
breaches  of  municipal  ordinances  The  trial  is 
usually  held  before  the  judge  sitting  without  a  jury 
A  pohce  court  may  also  examine  persons  accused 
of  felony  and  commit  them  to  jail  pending  indict- 
ment and  trial  or  release  them  on  reasonable  bail 
Magistrate's  court,  justice's  court  and  municipal 
court  are  other  designations  of  the  pohce  court. 

police  dog'  see  SHEPHERD  DOG 

police  power,  in  law,  right  of  a  government  to  make 
laws  necessary  for  the  health,  morals,  and  welfare 
of  the  populace  The  term  has  greatest  currency  in 
the  United  States,  where  it  has  been  defined  by  the 
Supreme  Court  as  the  power  of  the  states  to  enact 
laws  of  that  tvpe  even  though  they  mav  contravene 
the  literal  terms  of  the  Constitution  The  doctrine 
was  first  stated  by  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall, 
who  ruled  that  the  power  of  Congress  over  inter- 
state commerce  (Artie  le  1,  Section  8)  i  ould  not  pre- 
vent the  states  from  controlling  goods  shipped  from 
another  state  after  they  had  been  broken  out  of  the 
original  package  Chief  Justice  Roger  B  TANET 
added  to  the  <  OIK  ept  The  poh<  e  power  became  of 


great  moment  after  the  passage  (1868)  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  While  the  traditional  sub- 
jects of  police  regulation — e  g  ,  NUISANCE  and 
crimes — wore  not  affected  by  the  amendment,  in 
other  respects  delicate  adjustment  was  required  of 
the  court  On  the  one  hand,  the  states  had  to  be 
restrained  from  taking  liberty  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  on  the  other  hand,  the  states 
could  not  be  made  helpless  in  dealing  with  grave 
problems  of  an  economic  and  sex  ml  nature  Gradu- 
ally the  court  evolved  from  a  strict  interpretation 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  an  attitude  toler- 
ant of  economic  regulation  by  the  states  B>  the 
late  1930s  the  practice  of  the  court  was  to  uphold 
almost  all  such  laws  as  falling  within  the  pohce 
power 

Pohgnac,  Jules  Armand,  prince  de  (zhul'  ilrmfi' 
pres'  du  polCnviik'),  1780-1847,  French  statesman 
Belonging  to  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  France, 
he  emigrated  during  the  Revolution  Under  Na- 
poleon he  waa  imprisoned  (1804-14)  for  his  part 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Georges  CADOUDAL  In  1815 
Louis  XVIII  named  him  a  peer  of  France  He 
served  OH  ambassador  to  England  from  1823  to 
1829  A  champion  and  leader  of  the  ultraroyahsts 
in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XVII I  and  CHARLKS  X, 
Pohgnac  was  strongly  clerical,  even  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  to  the  charter  on  religious  grounds 
He  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  premier 
in  Aug ,  1829,  and  by  his  reactionary  measures 
precipitated  the  July  Revolution  in  1830  In 
March,  1830,  a  majority  of  the  chamber  of  deputies 
demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  Pohgnac  ministry 
Instead,  the  chamber  was  dissolved,  and  when  the 
new  elections  again  resulted  m  a  liberal  majority, 
Pohgnac  issued  the  July  Ordinances,  which  dis- 
solved the  new  chamber  even  before  it  met,  estab- 
lished a  new  electoral  law,  and  ended  the  freedom 
of  the  press  (July  26,  1830)  On  July  27  the  revo- 
lution broke  out  Pohgnac  was  arrested  and 
condemned  by  the  chamber  of  peers  to  life  im- 
prisonment Amnestied  m  1836,  he  withdrew  to 
England  He  wrote  Considerations  poMiques  ( 1 832 , 
Eng  tr  1832),  titudes  historiques,  pditigues  et  mo- 
rales (1845),  and  Response  &  me*  adversaires  (1845) 

Polignac,  Melchiorde  (m«lky6r'),  1661-1742,  French 
diplomat,  churchman,  and  author,  cardinal  of  the 
Roman  Church  As  ambassador  to  Poland  he 
directed  (1697)  the  unsuccessful  candidacy  of 
Francois  Louis  de  Conti  for  the  Polish  crown  He 
was  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
(1713-14)  After  being  in  disgrace  during  the  re- 
gency of  Philippe  d'Orleans,  he  served  as  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Holy  See  His  Anti-Lucretius  (1745,  in 
Latin,  Eng  tr  ,  1757)  is  a  philosophical  poem  at- 
tacking materialism  from  the  Cartesian  viewpoint 

Polignac,  Yolande  Martine  Gabrielle  de  Polastron, 
dochesse  de  (y6l&d'  marten'  gftbriel'  du  polastrS' 
dush&V),  c  1749-1793,  favorite  of  Queen  Mane 
Antoinette  of  France  Her  husband,  Jules,  comte 
de  Polignac,  was  created  duke  and  accumulated  a 
huge  fortune  through  her  favor  with  the  queen 
Fearing  the  hatred  of  the  revolutionists,  she  emi- 
grated in  1789  She  died  m  Vienna  She  was  the 
mother  of  the  reactionary  statesman,  Jules  Armand 
de  POLIGNAC 

Polillo  (pole'lyo),  island  (233  sq  mi  ,  pop  6,716), 
Philippine  Islands.  Polillo  Strait  separates  it  from 
E  Luzon.  Coconuts  are  the  chief  product,  and  coal 
is  mined 

Poling,  Daniel  Alfred  (po'lrag),  1884-  American 
clergyman,  editor,  and  author 7b  Portland,  Oregon, 
grad  Dallas  College  (B  A.,  1904;  M.A  ,  1906)  and 
studied  at  Lafayette  Seminary,  Oregon,  and  at 
Ohio  State  Umv  He  was  castor  (1923-30)  of  the 
Marble  Collegiate  Church,  New  York  city,  m  1936 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Temple,  Philadel- 
phia. He  is  editor  of  the  Christian  Herald  and 
Christian  World  Endeavor.  Some  of  his  radio  pro- 


were  published  M  Radio  Talk*  to  Yonna 
(1926)  and  Radio  Talk*  (1927).  He  edited 
of  Best-loved  Hymns  (1942)  and  A 
Great  Sermons  (1944).  His  own  writ- 
ings include  Learn  to  Uw  (1923),  Youth  and  L»/« 
(1929),  Between  Two  Worlds  (1931),  and  A  Preacher 
Looks  at  War  (1943). 

poliomyelitis  (poleomfull'tfe)  or  infantile  paralysis, 
inflammation  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord, 
caused  by  a  virus.  It  is  a  communicable  disease 
often  occurring  in  epidemics  among  children  espe- 
cially in  late  summer  and  fall  Symptoms  occur 
suddenly  and  are  often  associated  with  fever,  gas- 
trointestinal disturbances,  and  a  stiff  and  painful 
neck  Sometimes  motor  nerve  paralysis  causes 
atrophy  of  groups  of  muscles  and  permanent  de- 
formity However,  a  majority  of  cases  do  not  re- 
sult in  paralysis.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease 
paralysed  muscles  can  be  protected  and  treated. 
Treatment  by  physical  therapy  is  generally  favored 
m  preference  to  the  older  practice  of  immobilisa- 
tion Sudden  chill  and  overfatigue  increase  the  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  disease.  A  cure  is  not  available, 
but  much  research  is  concerned  with  the  problem. 
It  is  prevalent  chiefly  among  peoples  living  in  soci- 
eties with  modern  sanitation  facilities.  Epidemics 
are  rare  in  China  and  the  Middle  East,  where  it  oc- 
curs endenucally  In  the  United  States  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  raises 
funds  and  aids  victims  of  the  disease  Many  pa- 
tients are  cared  for  at  the  Georgia  Warm  Springs 
Foundation  (see  WARM  SPRINGS) 

Polish  Corridor.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  (1919) 
gave  to  newly  independent  Poland  a  strip  of  terri- 
tory, taken  from  Germany,  which  provided  Poland 
with  an  outlet  to  the  Baltic  Sea  Called  the  Polish 
Corridor,  this  strip  contained  the  lower  course  of 
the  Vistula  (except  the  territory  constituting  the 
Free  City  of  Danzig)  and  the  towns  of  Torun, 
Grudziaz,  and  Bydgoszcz  GDYNIA  was  developed 
as  the  chief  Polish  port  The  corridor  separated 
East  Prussia  from  the  rest  of  Germany,  but  provi- 
sion was  made  for  free  transit  across  the  corridor 
foi  Germans  Historically,  Poland  had  some  claim 
to  the  territory,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  once 
Polish  POMERANIA  A  large  minority  of  the  popula- 
tion, however,  was  German  -speaking  The  ar- 
rangement caused  chronic  friction  between  Poland 
and  Germany  In  March,  1939,  Germany  de- 
manded the  cession  of  Danzig  and  the  creation  of 
an  extraterritorial  German  corridor  across  the 
Polish  Corridor  Poland  rejected  those  demands 
and  obtained  a  French  and  British  guarantee 
against  aggression  In  Aug  ,  1939,  the  Polish-Ger- 
man crisis  reached  an  acute  stage,  which  led  (Sept. 
1)  to  the  German  invasion  of  Poland  and  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  Germany  annexed  the  territory 
constituting  the  corridor,  but  lost  it  again  when  de- 
feated in  1945 

polishes,  substances  applied  to  surfaces  to  produce 
smoothness  and  gloss  They  include  abrasives, 
e  g  ,  emery,  steel  wool,  sandpaper,  and  pumice 
stone,  as  well  as  various  chemical  compounds  for 
use  on  soft  metals  such  as  silver,  copper,  and  brass. 
Diatomaceous,  or  infusorial,  earth  made  up  of  the 
shells  of  diatoms  is  the  basis  of  many  polishes  One 
of  these,  tripoh,  is  employed  to  make  metallic  sur- 
faces smooth  following  treatment  with  coarser 
abrasives  Where  a  high  polish  is  desired,  use  i 
'  hich  is  c 
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of  iron  Gems  are  polished  with  very  fine  abrasives 
such  as  diamond  dust.  Finished  surfaces  cannot  be 
treated  with  abrasives  since  these  will  scratch  and 
eventually  remove  the  paint,  enamel,  varnish,  or 
other  material  Luster  is  restored  to  finished  woods 
by  means  of  prepared  mixtures  containing  linseed 
oil.  turpentine,  resins,  and  wax,  sold  as  furniture 
polish  Unfinished  wood  is  rubbed  with  sandpaper 
of  increasing  fineness,  then  coated  with  varnish. 
Leather  polishes  consist  of  various  wax  varnishes 
and  resin  soaps  They  fill  in  irregularities  of  the 
surface  by  making  a  level  film  of  wax  which  can 
be  made  smooth  and  lustrous  by  rubbing 

Polish  language,  one  of  the  Slavonic  subfamily  of 
Indo-European  languages  See  LANGUAGE  (table). 

Polish  literature.  The  early  literature  of  Poland  was 
written  in  Latin,  the  chief  writers  of  that  period 
include  the  historians  Martin  Gallus  (12th  cent.) 
and  Jan  Dlugoss  (1415-80),  the  astronomer  Co- 
pernicus (1473-1543),  and  the  poet  Klemens  Jam- 
tius  (1516-43)  The  first  book  printed  in  Poland 
was  issued  in  1474  at  Cracow  Among  the  first 
authors  who  wrote  in  Polish  were  the  historian 
Martin  Bielski  (o  1495-1575J  ;  Mikolaj  Rei  (1505- 
69),  called  the  "father  of  Polish  literature*'  A  F. 
Modrsewski  (1503-72),  Stanislaus  Orsechowaki 
(1513-66),  and  Jan  Kochanowski  (1530-84),  the 
greatest  Polish  poet  of  the  Renaissance.  The  17th 
cent  was  a  period  of  twilight  in  Polish  literature, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent 
that  the  penod  of  classical  recovery  began  Among 
the  Polish  writers  of  the  time,  influenced  by  the 
French  Enlightenment,  Ignacy  Krasioki  (1735- 
1801)  was  outstanding.  Modern  journalism  was 
born,  and  light  drama  flourished  under  the  play- 
wright* Wojciech  BofusUwski  (1757-1829)  and 
J.  U  NiemoewicB  (1757-1841).  The  age  of  ro- 
manticism in  Polish  literature  is  best  represented 
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by  the  poets  Adam  Mickiewlcs  (1798-1855),  Julius 
Slowacki  (1809-49),  and  Sigismtmd  Krasinski 
(1812-59)  Other  writers  of  the  period  include  the 
dramatist  Alexander  Fredro  (1793*  1876)  and  the 
novelwt  Michal  Czajkowski  (1808-86)  The  ro- 
mantic poet  Cyprjan  Norwid  (d  1886)  indirectly 
introduced  the  positivist  philosophy  of  the  next 
period  in  Polish  literature,  the  age  of  realism, 
which  began  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent.  Prose 
writing,  which  dominated  the  era,  produced  nota- 
bly the  novel  Among  the  leading  novelists  of  the 
time  were  J  I  Krasaewski  (1812-87).  Adolf 
Dygasinski  (1839-1902),  Eliza  Or«es»kowa  (1841- 
1910),  Boleslaus  Prus  (1847-1912),  and  Henryk 
Sienkiewicx  (1846-1916),  whose  trilogy  of  historical 
no\els  were  internationally  famous  The  follow- 
ing period,  that  of  neo-romanticism,  began  at  the 
close  of  the  19th  cent  Its  outstanding  figures  were 
the  poet  Jan  Kasprowicz  (1860-1926),  the  poet 
and  dramatist  Stanislaus  Wyspianski  (1869-1907), 
the  novelists  and  dramatists  Stefan  Zeromski 
(1864-1925),  Stanislaus  Przybyszewski  (1868- 
1927),  and  Gabnelle  Zapolska  (1860-1921),  and  the 
novelist  W  S  Reymont  (1867-1925)  Reestab- 
lished as  an  independent  nation  (1919),  Poland  in- 
herited from  the  period  of  subjection  the  poet 
Leopold  Staff  (1878-),  among  the  founders  of  its 
new  literature  were  the  poeta  Julian  Tuwim  (1894--), 
Jaroslaw  Iwaszkiewica  (1894-),  and  Kazimierz 
Wierzynski  (1894-)  The  contemporary  Pohsh 
novelists  include  F  A  Ossendowski  (1876-1944), 
Zofja  Kossak-Szczucka  (Sophia  Kossak,  1890-), 
Zofja  Nalkowska  (1885- ),  Marja  Kuncewiczowa 
(1897-),  and  Joseph  Wittlm  (1896-)  One  of  the 
founders  of  contemporary  Polish  drama  was  Marja 
Jasnorzewska  (1899-1945)  See  Roman  Dmowski, 
Ptnods  of  Polish  Literary  History  CJ923)  and  Mod- 
ern Polish  Literature  (1924),  Julian  Kyzyzanowski, 
Polish  Romantic  Literature  (1930) ,  and  W  J  Rose, 
Polish  Literature  (1944) 

Polish  Succession,  War  of  the,  1733-35  On  the 
death  (1733)  of  Augustus  II  of  Poland,  STANISLAUS 
I  sought  once  more  to  ascend  the  Polish  throne  He 
was  supported  by  his  son-in-law,  Louis  XV  of 
France  The  rival  candidate  for  the  throne  was 
Augustus  II 's  son,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  supported 
by  Kmperor  Charles  VI  and  by  Anna  of  Russia 
.Stanislaus  was  elected  bv  a  majority  of  the  Polish 
nobles,  but  a  minority  proclaimed  the  elector  of 
Saxony  king  of  Poland  as  AI,CHWTT;»  III  Stanis- 
laus, being  without  troops,  could  not  resist  the 
Russian  forces  that  intervened  in  his  rival's  behalf, 
aftet  the  fall  (1734)  of  Danzig,  he  fled  to  France 
The  war  continued  to  be  fought  along  the  Rhine 
and  in  Italy,  with  Spain  and  Sardinia  joining 
France  against  tho  emperor  Spam  sought  to  re- 
cover Naples  and  Sicilj,  which  it  had  ceded  to 
Austria  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  Sardinia 
sought  to  dislodge  the  Aunt  nans  from  Lombardy 
The  allies  were  successful  in  Italy,  where  Spanish 
troops  seised  Sicily  and  Naples  The  territories  of 
rho  duke  of  Lorraine  (Charles  Vl'n  son-in-law, 
later  Emperor  FRANOIB  I)  were  in  the  meantime 
occupied  by  the  French  In  1735,  at  the  prelimi- 
nary Treaty  of  Vienna,  peace  was  obtained  through 
a  genei  al  dynastic  reshuffle  Stanislaus  I  renounced 
Poland,  though  he  retained  the  royal  title,  and 
was  compensated  with  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and 
Bar,  which  were  to  pass  to  th«  French  crown  at  his 
death  The  dispossessed  duke  of  Lorraine  was 
promised  the  succession  to  the  grand  duohy  of 
Tuscany  after  tho  death  of  its  last  Medici  rulei 
(which  occurred  in  1737)  Spain  received  Naples 
and  Sicily  and  in  exchange  ceded  to  Austria  its 
claims  to  the  duchy  of  Parma  Austria  retained 
Lombardy,  m  addition,  the  emperor  received  from 
France  a  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 
Sardinia  neither  gained  nor  lost  anything  A  final 
peace  treaty  was  signed  after  lengthy  negotiations 
m  1738 

Poutimn  (psll'shtin),  Ital  Polixiano  (pol6ts6a'nd), 
surname  of  Angelo  Ambrogini  (an'jalo  ambroje'- 
ne),  1454-94,  Italian  poet  and  humanist  At  16  he 
translated  several  books  of  Homer  into  Latin  so 
well  that  he  received  the  title  juvenis  Homerus 
[young  Homer].  Under  the  patronage  of  Lorenzo 
ue'  Medici  he  was  tutor  to  the  young  Medici,  and 
he  taught  at  the  Umv  of  Florence  A  fine  Latin 
and  Greek  scholar,  he  was  also  the  leader,  with  his 
patron,  in  the  cultivation  of  Italian  Among  his 
works  is  Orfeo  (Eng  tra  by  H  M  Ayres,  1929. 
and  L  E  Lord,  1931),  which  is  the  earliest  Italian 
play  of  any  quality  and  is  one  of  the  finer  lyric 
Works  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  His  miscellane- 
ous lyrics  are  hardly  surpassed  by  Michelangelo, 
Ariosto,  or  Tasso  Staniec  per  la  gwstra,  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  tournament  m  which  Giuhano  de'  Medici 
was  victorious,  is  one  of  his  most  delightful  pieces 
For  translations,  see  Lorna  de'  Lucohi,  An  Anthol- 
ogy ttf  Italian  Poema  (1922) 

political  teie«c«,  the  science  of  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  the  state  and  of  government  as  the  organ- 
ization through  which  the  state  exercises  its  pow- 
ers. Illustrious  name*  in  its  early  history  include 
PUto,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero.  The  highest  of 
human  organizations  is  the  atatw,  the  purpose  of 
whtch,  to  Arototfe,  is  to  aid  the  goad  life.  The 
state  mart  not  U  too  small;  one  household  could 
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not  provide  the  desirable  service*  It  must  not  be 
too  large;  the  citizen  could  not  then  be  an  informed 
and  effective  participant  in  the  government  Plato 
reached  the  conclusion  that  5,040  households 
would  be  the  ideal  for  a  state;  Amtotie  thought 
this  number  obviously  too  large  Modern  political 
science  studies  the  actual  workings  of  existing  gov- 
ernments and  tries  to  determine  the  principles 
underlying  efficient  government  It  pays  atten- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  state  only  m  so  far  as  this 
affects  the  processes  of  government  Written  and 
unwritten  constitutions,  the  making  and  adminis- 
tration of  laws,  police  and  welfare  activities  of 
government,  cabinet  and  presidential  government, 
federal  and  centralized  government,  local,  city, 
and  national  government,  colonial  government, 
elections  and  representation,  political  parties  and 
public  opinion,  citizens  and  their  rights,  courts  and 
judges,  aliens  and  minorities,  taxation  and  public 
finam  e,  international  relations — these  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  subject  matter  of  political 
science  It  also  considers  su<  h  subjects  as  the  na- 
ture of  sovEHKK.wn ,  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  state,  its  ends  or  purposes,  theories  of  gov- 
ernment such  as  individualism  and  collectivism, 
state  SOCIALISM,  syndicalism,  ANARCHISM,  COM- 
MUNISM. FASCISM,  the  nature  of  international  law, 
and  international  associations  such  as  the  United 
Nations  See  C  K  M  Joad,  Introduction  to 
\Iodtrn  Political  Theory  (1925),  R  G  Gettell, 
Politico}  Science  (1933),  George  Catlm,  The  Story 
of  the  Political  Philosophers  (1939) 

Poh'ziancv  see  POLJTIAN 

Polk,  James  Knox  (pok),  1795-1849,  llth  President 
of  the  United  States  (1845-49)  b  Mecklenburg  co  , 
N  C  His  family  moved  (1806)  to  the  Duck  river 
valley  in  Tennessee  and  there,  after  graduating 
from  the  Umv  of  North  Carolina  (1818)  and  studv- 
ing  law  under  Felix  Grundy,  he  began  (1820)  to 
practice  law  at  Columbia  Polk  served  in  the  state 
legislature  (1823-25),  and  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (1825-39),  where  he  was  speaker  for  the 
yeais  1835-39,  he  was  a  leading  .lacksoman  Demo- 
crat In  1839,  to  save  Tennessee  for  his  partv,  he 
ran  for  and  won  the  governorship,  but  was  de- 
feated for  reelection  by  the  Whig  candidate  in  1841 
and  1843  Polk  harbored  vice  presidential  ambi- 
tions, but  Jackbon,  convinced  that  Martin  Van 
Buren  had  committed  political  suicide  by  announc- 
ing his  opposition  to  tho  annexation  of  Texas, 
urged  Polk  to  consider  the  prosuloncv  With  tho 
Van  Bui  en  and  Calhoun  factions  deadlocked  at  the 
Democratic  convention  at  Baltimoie  in  1844, 
George  BANCROI.T  advanced  Polk  as  a  candidate 
behind  whom  both  sections  could  unite,  and  the 
"dark  horse"  won  the  nomination  Polk  narrowlv 
defeated  Henry  CLAY  by  carrying  New  York  (state, 
where  the  popular  Democratic  candidate  for 
governor,  Silas  WRIGHT,  strengthened  him  and  the 
presidential  candidacy  of  James  G  BIRNTKT  of  tho 
LIBERTY  PARTY  cut  into  Clay's  \ote  Polk,  to  the 
surprise  of  many,  was  his  own  President,  ho  oven 
ignored  Jackson's  wnshes  on  several  matters  Re- 
nouncing a  second  term  for  himself,  he  required  the 
members  of  his  c  abmet,  including  James  Buchanan, 
Robert  J  Walkei,  William  L  Marcy,  and  Ban- 
croft, to  devote  all  their  energies  to  their  offices, 
not  to  campaigning  to  succeed  him  He  ably 
managed  the  MEXICAN  W\R  which  followed  the 
annexation  of  Texas  The  "four  great  measures" 
he  announced  for  his  administration  were  all 
aehie'ved  reduction  of  the  tariff  (the  Walker 
Tariff  was  one  of  tho  lowest  in  U  S  history),  re- 
establishment  of  tho  iNDKPKNDfcNT  THEA8LHY 
SYSTKM,  settlement  of  tho  dispute  over  OHKCJON  (the 
Democratic  campaign  slogan,  "Fifty-four  forty  or 
fight,"  was  disregarded),  and  the  acquisition  of 
California  More  territory  was  added  to  tho  United 
States  under  Polk  than  under  any  other  President 
except  Jefferson  The  myth,  inspired  by  the  Whigs 
in  1844  ("Who  is  James  K  Polk'"  they  sarcasti- 
cally asked)  and  perpetuated  by  later  Republican 
historians,  that  he  was  a  political  nonentity  raised 
to  high  office  by  accident  has  only  recently  been 
dwpelled  Actually,  few  Presidents  have  equaled 
his  record  of  attaining  specific,  stated  aims,  few 
worked  harder  He  labored  so  strenuously  m  fact 
that  his  health  gave  way  and  he  died  a  few  months 
after  leaving  office  See  M  M  Quaife,  ed  ,  The 
Diary  qf  Jamc*  K  Polk  (4  vola  ,  1910),  abridged  in 
one  volume  by  Allan  Nevms  (1929) ,  E  I  MeCor- 
mac,  James  K  Polk  (1922),  A  M  Schlesmger,  Jr  , 
The  Age  of  Jackson  (1945),  M  M  Morrel,  '•Young 
Hickory"  (1949) 

Polk,  Leonid**,  1806-64,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
and  Confederate  general,  b  Raleigh,  N  C  ,  giad 
West  Point,  1827  He  left  the  army  to  study  for 
the  ministry  and  took  orders  (1830->J1)  Polk,  mis- 
sionary bishop  of  the  Southwest  (1838-41)  ami 
bishop  of  Louisiana  (1841-01),  was  the  principal 
founder  of  the  Umv  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn 
(1867)  In  tho  Civil  War  he  became  a  major  gen- 
eral (June,  1361)  and  was  at  first  engaged  in  the 
defense  of  tho  Mississippi  river  He  commanded  a 
corps  at  Sluloh  (April,  1862),  was  promoted  lieu- 
tenant general  shortly  after  fighting  at  PerryviUe 
(Got ),  and  commanded  the  Confedeiate  right  at 
Murfreeaboro  (Deo.,  1862-Jan.,  1863).  In  the 


POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 

CHATTANOOGA  OAMPAION  Bragg  accused  ham  of 
dilatoriness  at  Chtclcamauga  (Sept )  and  had  him 
relieved.  Polk  assumed  command  of  the  Army  of 
Mississippi  (Dee  )  and  fought  m  the  ATLANTA  CAM- 
PAIGN until  he  was  killed  (Juno,  1864)  at  Pino 
Mountain,  Ga  See  biography  by  his  son,  W.  H 
Polk  (1893) 

Polk,  Leonid**  L*f  *yatte,  1837-92,  American  agrar- 
ian leader,  b  Alison  co  ,  N  C  He  studied  agricul- 
ture at  Davidson  College,  and  after  he  married 
(1857)  Sarah  Geddy  he  managed  a  plantation  in 
North  Carolina  He  served  with  the  Confederate 
army  m  the  Civil  War  and  then  returned  to  farm- 
ing He  led  in  the  North  Carolina  Granger  move- 
ment after  1872  and  helped  bring  about  many  state 
reforms,  including  the  creation  (1877)  of  the  North 
Carolina  department  of  agriculture  and  the  found- 
ing (1887)  of  what  today  is  the  North  Carolina 
State  College  of  Agn culture  and  Engineering  He 
became  (1887)  president  of  the  National  Fanners 
Alliance  and  plaved  -an  important  role  in  the  for- 
mation (1891)  of  the  Populist  party 

Polk,  residential  borough  (pop  3,690),  NW  Pa  , 
near  Franklin,  settled  c  1798,  laid  out  1839,  me 
1886  It  is  a  resort  center 

polk*  (po'ku,  pol'ku),  a  lively  dance  which  origi- 
nated in  Bohemia  c  1830  A  turning-couple  dance 
in  quick  2-4  time,  it  had  10  figures,  only  five  of 
which  were  performed  in  usual  ballroom  dancing 
Dvorak  and  Smetana  composed  many  polkas 

Pollaiuolo  (pol-laycTo-6'lc>),  family  of  Florentine 
artists  Jacopo  Pollainolo  (ya'kopo)  was  a  noted 
15th-century  goldsmith.  His  son  and  pupil  Antonio 
Pollaiuolo  (anto'nyS),  1429/-1498,  goldsmith, 
N(  ulptor,  painter,  and  engraver,  became  head  of 
one  of  the  foremost  Florentine  workshops,  with 
manv  pupils  and  assistants  He  was  a  great 
draughtsman  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
artist  to  study  anatomy  by  dissection  Many  of 
\ntomo's  paintings  were  executed  in  collaboration 
with  his  brother  Piero  Although  mannered  and 
lacking  in  breadth,  they  display  great  vitality, 
excellent  draughtsmanship,  careful  finish,  and  con- 
siderable anatomical  knowledge  and  are  full  of 
action  \mong  the  most  important  are  Apollo 
and  Daphnt  and  Tht  Martyrdom  of  St  Sebastian, 
which  may  have  been  a  joint  work  (National  Gall 
London),  Labors  of  Hercules  (Uffizi),  Holy  Family 
(Borghese  Palace,  Rome),  Tolnas  and  the  Angt.1 
(Turin),  and  Hercules  and  Neesus  (Jarves  ('oil  , 
Yale)  The  fresco  of  Si  Christopher  and  the  Infant 
Christ  (Metropolitan  Muw  )  is  attributed  by  some 
critics  to  Piero  and  by  others  to  the  school  of  the 
Pollaiuolos  The  Uffizi  also  has  Antonio's  fine 
It  create*  Slaying  Cacus,  a  bronze  group.  Ten  Fight- 
ing Nudi*.  one  of  his  rare  engravings,,  and  The 
Young  Wamor,  a  terra-cot ta  bust  In  1484  he  was 
summoned  with  his  brother  to  Rome  by  Pope 
Innocent  V  III  and  there  executed  the  bronze 
tomb  of  Sixtus  IV  and  tho  monument  to  Innocent 
VIII  in  St  Peter's  The  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D  C  ,  has  Portrait  of  a  Man  Piero 
Pollaiuolo  (pya'ro),  144J-96,  a  painter,  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  brother  but  also  painted  many  in- 
dependent works,  -nich  as  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Church  of  Sant1  Agostino  at  San 
Gimignano,  Prudence  and  a  portrait  of  Galeaszo 
Sforzu  (Uffizi) ,  and  PtrrlraU  of  a  Young  Lady 
(Gardner  Mus  ,  Boston).  Their  nephew,  Simoae 
del  Pollamolo  (semcVna  dM).  1457-1508,  Italian 
architect,  worked  chiefly  in  Florence  after  early 
training  as  a  woodwoikor  Aftci  a  visit  to  Rome 
to  studv  the  remains  of  antiquity,  he  was  nick- 
named II  Cronaca  because  of  the  endless  tales  he 
told  HIB  chief  monument  in  the  noble  Strozzi 
Palace,  which  he  finished  after  the  death  of  Bene- 
detto da  Majauo,  Cronaca  is  responsible  for  the 
beautiful  cornice  and  interior  courtyard.  His 
minor  works  include  the  sacristy  of  San  Spinto, 
which  he  erected  after  a  model  bv  Gmbano  da 
Sangallo,  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio 
(.1495),  the  Church  of  San  Salvatore  al  Monte 
(1504),  and  probably  the  Guadagm  Palace  See 
study  by  Maud  Cruttwell  (1907) 

Pollard,  Albert  Frederick  (pcVlard),  1&6U--1948, 
English  historian ,  educated  at  Oxford  He  served 
(1893  1901)  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  Ho  wan  iwofessor  of  con- 
stitutional history  at  the  Him  of  London  from 
1903  to  1931  and  founder  and  director  (1920  39) 
of  the  Institute  of  Historical  Research  Pollard 
was  an  authorit)  on  tho  Tudor  period  m  English 
hiutorv,  and  his  objective,  scholarly  works  intrude 
Thomas  Cranrnei  and  the  English  Rejormatwn 
(1904,  2d  ed  ,  192h) ,  MX  chapters  in  the  Camhndgc 
Modern  Histoiu,  Hinry  VI J I  (1902,  new  odu, 
1905),  a  volume  m  William  Hunt  and  R  L. 
Poole,  ed  ,  A  Political  History  of  England,  Factors 
»n  Modern  History  (1907, 3d  ed  ,1932),  Tht  Evolution 
of  Parliament  (1920,  4th  ed.,  1938),  A  Short  History 
of  the  Great  War  (1920);  and  Wolsey  (1929) 

polled  Durham  cattle  (p6ld'  dtt'rum)  or  polled 
shorthorn  cattle,  dual-purpose  breed  of  cattle  orig- 
inated m  the  United  States  from  the  HUORTHOBJV 
Thoj  are  inuih  like  the  Bhortlu>ru»,  but  are  horn- 
loss  Although  these  cattle  are  called  polled  Dur- 
ham cattle,  their  «r«gmal  designation,  the  name 
jx>lled  shorthorn  i«  now  preferred. 


CTOM  nfaranoM  «r»  fa 


d  fcf  SMALL  CAWTAL*.  The  key  to  pronunciation  f«cw  M*t  I. 


POLLEN 


1574 


pollen,  grains  containing  the  male  element  of  6ower-     of  Ceylon  in  the  mid-8th  cent.  Its  most  impressive 


ing  plants  and  borne,  usually  as  a  yellow  powder, 
on  slender  filaments,  the  stamens,  witlun  the  CO- 
ROLLA of  a  FLOWER  Pollen  grams,  microscopic  in 


nuns  date  from  the  12th  cent.  They  include  pal- 
aces, temples  (both  Hindu  and  Buddhist),  and 
three  colossal  figures  of  the  Buddha  carved  out  of 


sue,  are  invisible  to  the  eye  except  in  quantity,  but     single  blocks  of  stono    The  name  is  also  spoiled 

they  are  so  diversified  in  appearance  that  plants     Pollanarrua, 

may  be  identified  by  their  pollen  alone,  as  is  often    poll  tax,  in  U  S  history,  a  tax  levied  by  a  state  on  its 


,          ,  , 

poll  taxes  which  did  not  have  the  effect  of  limiting 

d  poll 


done  in  determining  the  vegetation  of  a  past  period      voters,  usually  ranging  from  $1  to  $5     Though 
by  boring  into  bogs     The  transfer  of  the  pollen      states,   o  g  ,   Massachusetts  and   Indiana,   levied 
grain  to  the  female  part  (pistil)  of  a  flower  is  called          "  '  ....      .  . .       «... 

POLLINATION  After  suocessful  pollination  the  pol- 
len gram  germinates  and  produces  a  tube  which 
grows  down  through  the  pistil  of  the  flower,  and,  on 
reaching  the  base,  fertilises  the  OVUM  or  egg  lying 
there  The  ovum  then  grows  into  the  embryo  of  the 
SHED  Some  flowers  are  sterile  to  their  own  pollen, 


, 

and  in  many  flowers  there  are  various  devices  seen 
for  preventing  self-pollination  and  insuring  cross- 


suffrage,  many  states  in  tho  South  imposed 
taxes  that  resulted  in  the  disfranchising  of  other- 
wise eligible  voters  Thus,  poll  taxes  enacted  by 
Florida  (1889),  Mississippi  (1890),  Tennessee 
(1890),  Arkansas  (1892),  South  Carolina  (1895), 
Louisiana  (1898),  North  Carolina  (1900),  Alabama 
(1901),  Virginia  (1901),  Texas  (1902),  and  Georgia 
(1907)  not  only  resulted  m  keeping  many  Negroes 


pollination,  e  g  ,  the  different  time  of  maturation      from  tho  poll  but  also  barred  a  great  many  poor 
"      '  '  '    "  "  "  "          whites    Various  movements  were  made  to  abrogate 

poll  taxes,  and  they  were  abolished  in  North 
Carolina  (1920),  Louisiana  (1934),  Florida  (1937), 
and  Goorfija  (1945)  After  1942  numerous  efforts 
were  made  by  members  of  Congress  to  pass  legis- 
lation forbidding  poll  taxes  as  prerequisite  for  vot- 


,        , 

for  the  stamens  and  pistil  of  any  one  flower  Pollen 
contains  stored  food  and  is  collected  and  used  for 
food  (as  is  nectar)  by  some  insects,  such  as  bees 
Showers  of  pollen  are  sometimes  observed  floating 
from  trees,  since  more  pollen  is  produced  than  is 
used  Many  people  are  allergic  to  certain  kinds  of 


pollen  in  quantity  (see  HAY  FLVER),  tho  most  com-      ing  for  Federal  candidates,  but  maneuvers  in  tho 


, 

mon  offender  being  ragweed  Through  the  agency 
of  pollen,  characters  of  the  male  patent  plant  are 
added  to  the  potentialities  of  the  offspring  and  find 
expression  in  succeeding  generations  Rudolph 


, 
Senate    continually    prevented   enactment      The 


iUally    . 

modern  poll  tax  has  little  in  common  with  tho 
ancient  capital  tax  sometimes  called  a  poll  tax 

..... „   „_ „_,,..    Pollux,  Greek  hero  see  CAHTOH  \NT>  POLLUX 

Jacob  CameranuH  (1666-1721)  was  the  first  to  Pollux,  Julius  (pfi'luks),  ft  180,  Egyptian  Greek 
demonstrate  the  function  of  pollen  by  experiments  lexic  ographer,  b  Nauci  atis  He  compiled  a  Greek 
Since  then  many  new  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  loxn  on  for  his  pupil,  aftei  wards  Emperor  Corn- 
have  been  produced  and  old  varieties  improved  modus  It  is  valuable  for  the  information  on  Greek 
through  selective  pollination  culture 

pollination,  the  transfer  of  pollen  from  the  stamen  to  Pollux,  in  astronomy  soe  GEMINI. 
the  pistil  of  the  same  or  another  flower  Tho  most  Polo,  Marco  (mar'ko  po'lo),  1254/-1324',  Venetian 
common  agents  of  pollination  are  insects  and  wind  traveler  in  China  His  father,  Niccold  Polo,  and  his 
but  snails  and  hummingbirds  also  serve  Self-pol- 
imation  is  usually  avoided  in  flowers  (see  POLLEN) 
and  adaptations  insuring  cross-pollination  are  com- 
mon, an  exception  occurring  in  ceitain  cloistoga- 
raous  flowers  (soc  VIOLET)  which  nevei  open  and 
are  thus  self-pollinated  It  is  commonly  believed 
that  cross-pollination  makes  for  stronger  offspring 
There  is  often  a  close  correlation  between  the  flowei 
and  its  chief  pollimzing  agent,  seen  in  the  adapta- 
tions between  insectand  flower,  as  in  the  snapdragon 
and  the  bumblebee  and,  as  extreme  examples,  the 
YUCCA  and  tho  yucca  moth  and  the  capufig  (sec 
FIO).  which  did  not  fruit  when  introduced  into  Cah 
forma  until  the  fig  wasp  was  imported  There  are 


undo,  Maffeo  Polo,  had  made  (1260)  a  trading 
expedition  to  the  Crimea  A  war  blocked  their 
return,  and  they  journeved  eastward  to  reach 
Kuhlai  Khan's  eastern  capital  at  Kaifeng  in  12db 
They  returned  to  Venice  in  1269,  and  in  1271  they 
left  with  Murco  and  two  Catholic  missionaries  for 
Kublai's  couit  The  missionaries  boon  abandoned 
the  party,  which  reached  Cambuluc  (Peiping)  in 
1276  Marco  Polo  became  a  fav 


also  various  intricate  devices  seen  in  many  flowers 
for  effectively  dusting  the  insect  with  pollen  In 
hybridizing  experiments  and  selective  breeding, 
hand  pollination  is  usually  accomplished  with  a 
small  camel's-hair  brush,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
both  stamens  and  piatih  be  used  at  maturity  and 


te  of  the  kha, 

who  employed  him  on  business  in  central  and  N 
China,  SE  Asia,  and  S  India  For  thiee  years  he 
apparently  ruled  a  Chinese  city  (Yangchow) 
After  17  years  the  travelers  left  (1292)  Kublai's 
realm,  acting  as  escort  for  u  wife  of  the  khan  of 
Persia,  and  were  back  in  Venice  in  1295  Marco 
Polo  promptly  joined  the  Venetian  forces  fight  i  UK 
Genoa  and  was  taken  prisoner  (1290)  During  his 
captivity  ho  dictated  an  account  of  his  travels, 
apparently  in  French,  to  a  fellow  prisoner  The 
prologue  of  tho  work  tolls  of  Polo's  life  Tho  re- 


be protected  from  undesired  pollen     Pollination,      mamder  of  tho  book  describes  tho  places  which  he 


, 

formerly  thought  to  be  fertilization,  actually  is  u 
purely  mechanical  process  preceding  feitilization 
For  wild  flowers  and  their  insect  pollinators,  see 
Neltje  Blanchan,  Nature's  Garden  (1905) 
Pollio,  Cams  Asinius  (ka'us  asl'ncus  po'lcVj.  kl'us), 
c  76  B  C  -A  D  c  5,  Roman  historian  He  was  a 
partisan  of  Julius  Caesar  and  of  Man  Anthony, 
but  his  account  (now  lost)  of  the  <  ivil  war  was  re- 
nowned for  its  impartiality  and  its  scientific  han- 
dling of  evident  e  He  was  a  friend  of  Vergil  and 
also  wrote  poetry  and  drama 


ited  and  the  customs  and  histoiy  of  the  Mon- 
gols Polo  was  wonder-struck  at  the  splendors 
which  he  saw  and  of  which  he  hcaid,  in  some  in- 
stances he  was  credulous,  but  moat  of  the  book 
seems  to  be  factual  and  it  has  been  of  great  value 
to  historians  During  the  Renaissance  it  was  the 
chief  —almost  the  fcolc  —  Western  source  of  informa- 
tion on  the  East,  and  until  tho  late  19th  cent  there 
was  no  other  European  material  on  many  parts  of 
central  Asia  Of  the  annotated  translations  of  his 
book  the  most  useful  is  that  by  Sir  Honry  Yule, 


Pollock,  Sir  Frederick  (p5'luk),  1845-1937,  English  entitled  The  Book  of  Scr  Marco  Polo  (3d  ed  ,  revised 
jurist,  b  London  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  by  Henri  Cordier,  1903)  See  H  H  Hart,  Venetian 
Cambridge  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1871  Adventurer  (1942) 

He  was  (1887-1903)  professor  of  jurisprudence  at    Polo,  city  (pop   2,071),  NW  111  ,  NNW  of  Dixon, 
Oxford    Pollock  devoted  himself  to  legal  study  and     me   1857    It  is  a  farm  trade  center 
writing,  after  1914,  however,  he  was  judge  of  the   polo  (po'lo),  game  played  on  horseback    Outdoor 

admiralty  court  of  the  Cinque  Ports    Some  of  his 

books,  including  The  Principles  of  Contract  (1876) 
and  the  Law  of  Torts  (1887),  have  been  frequently 
repubhshed  Pollock  was  editor  (1885-191°)  of  the 
Law  Quarterly  Revuw,  a  major  British  legal  peri- 
odical, and  editor  in  chief  (1895-1935)  of  the  Law 
Reports,  the  chief  medium  for  publishing  deciwona 
of  the  British  courts  He  collaborated  with  F  W 


Maitland  on  The  History  of  English  Law  (1895), 
contributing  tho  material  on  Anglo-Saxon  law 
He  wrote  monographs  on  Spinoza  (1880,  1935) 
and  Leading  Cases  Done  into  English  (1876),  a 
parody  of  legal  style  His  correspondence  with 
O.  W  Holmes  was  published  as  The  Holmes- 
Pollock  Letters  (1941)  See  Pollock's  For  My 
Grandson  (1933) 

Pollock,  Oliver,  1737-1823,  American  merchant, 
b  Ireland  He  arrived  in  America  at  the  age  of  23 
and  became  a  successful  merchant  After  moving 
to  New  Orleans,  Pollock  speculated  advantageous- 
ly in  land  and  m  the  slave  trade  and  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  Spanish  government  He  con- 
tributed generously  to  the  cause  of  the  colonies 
in  the  American  Revolution,  obtained  supplies 


polo  is  played  by  teams  of  four  on  a  field  200  by 
300  >  d  Safety  zones  surround  the  grassy  or  leveled 
playing  field,  and  goal  posts  stand  10  ft  high  and  8 
ft  apart  at  either  end  of  the  field  If  the  field  is 
surrounded  by  a  board  wall,  it  measures  100  yd 
wide  If  it  is  unboardod,  it  is  larger  The  outdoor 
ball,  weighing  from  41/*  to  4J/<  oz  and  measuring 
not  more  than  3'A  in  in  diameter,  is  made  of  wood 
or  willow  root  The  indoor  field,  usually  composed 
of  a  tanbark  surface  and  surrounded  by  embank- 
ments, is  not  standardized  m  dimensions,  and 
sometimes  the  10-foot  high,  8-foot  wide  goal  posts 
are  represented  by  stripes  pauited  on  the  wall 
Teams  of  three  men  play  the  indoor  game,  and  tho 
ball,  measuring  4'/4  to  4'/2  in  in  diameter  and 
weighing  6  to  672  oa  is  made  of  rubber  which  is  in- 
flated Whereas  an  outdoor  match  is  made  up  of 
eight  periods  (called  chukkera)  of  7'A  mm  each, 
the  indoor  match  comprises  four  such  periods 
Standard  polo  equipment  includes  a  specially  made 
bnmmed  helmet,  long,  flexible-stemmed  mallet 
some  4  ft  long,  which  meets  the  ball  on  tho  side 
of  the  mallet-head,  and  the  usual  equestrian  equip- 
ment Play  is  dire<  ted  toward  hitting  the  ball 


from  the  Spanish,  and  paid  out  from  his  personal  through  the  opponents'  goal  Substitution  of  play- 
funds  to  help  finance  George  Rogers  Clark's  con-  era  is  permitted  only  m  case  of  injury  Penalties — 
quest  of  the  Northwest  After  the  war,  the  Amer-  e  g  ,  automatic  goals,  free  hits,  and  disqualifica- 
ican  government  tardily  and  incompletely  met  its  tion — are  meted  out  by  an  umpire,  also  on  horse- 
debts  to  him  See  biography  by  J  A  James  (1939)  u~-'-  '--  ' -?J--  ..---.. 

PoUonarrua  or  Polonnaruwa  (both    p6*hlnuroo'u), 
ruined  ancient  city,  on  central  Ceylon    It  became 


, 

back,  for  dangerous  riding,  carrying  the  ball,  or 
illegal  use  of  the  mallet   The  umpire  starts  each 


._...     period  and  begins  play  after  each  goal  by  throwing 

a  royal  residence  in  the  late  3d  cent  and  the  capital     the  ball  in  a  marked-off  center  court  between  the 


two  lines  of  opposing  players.  Polo  ponies,  small 
and  agile  horses,  are  of  no  special  breed  They  are 
required  to  undergo  a  long  and  rigorous  period 
of  training  m  order  to  meet  the  bruising  emergen- 
cies of  the  game  This  game  is  said  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  Persia,  whence  it  extended  into  Turkey, 
India,  and  Tibet  and,  with  some  modifications, 
into  China  and  Japan  In  the  19th  cent  it  was  re- 
vived in  India,  where  it  bocarne  popular  with 
British  army  officers  stationed  there  and  spread 
to  other  countues  It  was  introduced  into  England 
in  1869,  and  seven  years  later  it  was  brought  to 
America  by  James  Gordon  Bennett.  After  1880 
tournaments  for  the  International  Polo  Challenge 
Cups  were  played  from  time  to  tune  between 
English  and  American  teams  Polo  players  arr 
ranked  from  10  down,  depending  upon  how  man\ 
goals  thej  are  expected  to  score  in  a  regular  game 
Thomas  Hitchcock,  Jr  ,  is  generally  considered  to 
have  been  the  world's  greatest  polo  player  Other 
famous  names,  past  and  present,  are  Gerard  Bald- 
ing, George  II  Bostwick,  Winston  F  C.  Guest 
Stewart  B  Iglehart,  Michael  G  Phippa,  and  Ce*  il 
Smith  See  E  D  Hiller,  Modern  Polo  (6th  ed  , 
1929) ,  P  G  Kendall,  Polo  Ponies  (1933) ,  Sir  Beau- 
voir  De  Lisle,  Tournament  Polo  (1938),  Paul 
Brown,  Polo  (1949) 

polonaise  (p6*lunaz',  po*-),  Polish  national  dance, 
in  moderate  3-4  time  and  of  slow,  stately  move- 
ments It  evolved  from  court  processions  and 
ceremonies  of  the  late  10th  cent  and  made  its  wav 
into  the  compositions  of  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
Liszt,  and  especially  Chopin 

polonium  (ptuo'nfium),  element  similar  to  radium 
(symbol -Po,  for  physical  constants,  see  ELEMENT, 
table),  having  the  property  of  UAUIOACTIVITY  It 
was  discovered  (1898)  by  Pierre  and  Marie  Curie 
m  pitc  hblende  and  was  named  for  Poland,  where 
Mine  Curie  was  born  Generally  found  with  bis- 
muth, polonium  IH  easily  isolated 
Polonnaruwa :  see  POLLONAKKUA 
Polotsk  (pA'lutbk),  city  (pop  25,826),  capital  of 
Polotsk  oblast,  NE  Belorussu,,  on  tho  Western 
Dvma  Known  since  tho  9th  cent  ,  it  was  the 
capital  (10th-13th  cent  )  of  a  principality  arid 
flourished  as  a  trade  center  from  the  14th  to  the 
loth  cent  It  is  now  a  rail  and  river  traiispoitation 
point  and  has  a  him  be  i  indu-stiy 
Polovtsi  see  CUMANS 

Poison  (pol'nun),  citv  (pop  2,150),  co  seat  of  Lakr 
to  ,  NW  Mont  ,  at  the  south  end  of  Flat  head 
Lake,  in  the  farm  region  of  the  I'lathead  valley, 
me  1902 

Poltava  (pulta'vft),  city  (pop  130,305),  capital  of 
Poltava  obloht,  E  central  Ukraine  It  is  the  center 
of  a  rich  agriculturakregion  Near  by  ih  tho  battle- 
field wbeie  Peter  1  of  Russia  completely  routed 
(1709)  Charles  XII  of  Sweden  and  the  Cossack 
Mazeppa,  who  both  fled  to  Turkey  (see  NORTHERN 
WAR)  In  tho  Second  Woild  War.  Poltava  was 
held  (1941-43)  by  the  Germans  The  city  was  tho 
home  of  Gogol  (many  of  whose  stories  aio  laid  in 
the  near-by  village  of  Dikanka)  and  of  Korolonko 
poltergeist  (pol'turglst)  [Ger,*=noi«v  npint],  name 
applied  to  certain  phenomena,  wuch  as  rappuig, 
knocking,  unexplained  movements  of  furniture 
breaking  of  cioi  Very,  and  tho  like,  long  associated 
with  supernatural  forces,  and  common  to  spmtisti< 
seances  The  Society  for  Psychical  Research  has 
proved  much  poltergeist  activity  to  be  fiaudulent 
Some  cases,  however,  remain  without  eatibf  acton 
natuial  solution 

Polyaenus    (p6"l6-e'nus),    fl     c  153,     Macedonian 
Greek  writer  His  Stratagems,  anecdotes  on  ruses  of 
war,  takes  rnuc  h  from  sources  now  lost 
polyandry :  see  MAKHIAOE 

Polybms  (poll'bcus),  203?  B  C  -c  120  B  C  ,  Greek 
historian,  b  Megalopolis  The  son  of  Ljcortas. 
a  leader  of  the  ACHAEAN  LEAGUE,  and  an  ultimate 
friend  of  PHILOPO*  MEN,  he  was  influential  m  Greek 
politics  Having  advocated  the  neutral  atand  of  the 
League  in  the  war  between  Rome  and  Macedon, 
he  was  deported  (167  B  C  )  with  a  large  number  of 
Achaeans  to  Rome  after  the  Roman  victory  ovei 
Macedon  He  obtained  the  protection  of  Amilius 
Paullus  and  of  the  Scipios,  and  under  their  patton- 
age  he  undertook  several  voyages,  notably  one  to 
Achaea,  where  he  sought  to  win  favor  for  the 
Roman  government  It  was  under  the  Scipios' 
patronage  also  that  Polybius  undertook  his  uni- 
versal history,  one  of  the  great  historical  works  of 
all  tune  Of  the  40  books  only  tho  first  five  survive 
intact,  of  the  rest  there  are  generous  fragments.  It 
was  Polybius'  chief  aim  to  trace  for  his  contem- 
poraries the  causes  of  the  sudden  rue  of  Rome;  his 
history  covered  the  Mediterranean  world  from  be- 
fore 220  B  C  to  146  B  C  A  historian  of  the  school 
of  Thucydides,  Polybius  spared  no  efforts  in  his 
research  for  detail,  accuracy,  and  unbiased  truth, 
although  he  could  not  avoid  a  measure  of  partiality 
His  presentation  is  soberly  analytical  and  devoid 
of  rhetoric.  Not  content  with  setting  forth  the 
facts,  Polybius  stopped  his  narrative  to  insert 
general  considerations  on  the  purpose  of  history 
writing  (which  ho  considered,  like  Thucydides,  a 
guide  to  political  conduct) ,  on  the  principles  of  the 
Roman  state  (a  balance  of  the  monarchic,  aristo- 
cratic, and  democratic  institutions),  and  oil  other 


CroM  reference!  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Th»  key  to  pronunciation  face*  p§i«  1. 


general  subjects.  His  style  ha*  been  criticized  for 
its  lack  of  grace,  for  the  superabundance  of  tedious 
details,  and  for  its  moralizing  tone  There  are 
many  translations 

Polycarp,  Saint  (po'UIcftrp),  A.D  c  70- A  D  160', 
Greek  bishop  of  Smyrna,  a  Father  of  the  Church. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  8t.  John,  who  appointed  him 
bishop  Thus,  he  linked  the  apostles  and  such 
2d-century  Christian  expositors  as  8t  I  REN  A  BUS 
St  Polycarp  was  a  close  friend  of  8t  IGNATIUS  OP 
ANTIOCH  As  a  very  old  man,  Polycarp  went  to 
Rome  to  discuss  the  problem  of  dating  Easter,  he 
died  a  martyr  there  His  one  surviving  work,  the 
Epiatle  to  the  Philippiana,  has  been  the  subject  of 
recent  controversy  Some  scholars  have  main- 
tained that  the  letter  is  really  two — one  written 
c  115,  enclosing  St  Ignatius'  epistles,  and  the 
other  written  c  136  to  warn  the  Phihppians  against 
the  teachings  of  Marcion  Ho  was  in  his  time  the 
mainstay  of  Christianity  in  Asia  Minor  Feaat 
Jan  26  See  P  N  Harmon,  Polycarp'a  Two 
Epistle*  to  the  Philippians  (1936) 

Polycletus  (poltkle'tus)  or  Polyclitus  (-kll'tus),  two 
Greek  sculptors  of  the  sc  hool  of  Argos  Polycletus, 
the  older,  fl  c-  450-c-  420  B  C  ,  was  a  contemporary 
of  Phidias  Born  either  m  Sicyon  or  Argos,  he  be- 
came the  head  of  the  Argive  school  He  worked 
prinr  ipally  in  bron/e  and  made  a  number  of  statues 
of  athletes  His  most  famous  statue  embodied  his 
ideal  of  physical  perfection,  and  this  "Canon  of 
Polycletus"  l>ec  ame  the  standard  of  proportions  for 
sculptors  It  IB  best  known  through  a  copy,  the 
Doryphorus  or  Spear- Hearer  (Naples)  Other  stat- 
ues representing  his  athletic,  muscular,  square- 
headed  type,  preserved  through  copies,  are  the 
Diadumenenua,  a  man  binding  a  fillet  about  his 
head,  and  an  Amazon  Another  of  his  works  praised 
by  ancient  writers  was  a  gold  and  ivory  Hera  for  a 
temple  at  Argos  No  recognized  originals  of  Polv- 
cletus  exist  today .  Polycletus,  the  >  ounger,  worked 
in  the  4th  cent.  B  C  He  also  was  a  sculptor  of 
athletes  and  made  a  statue  of  Zeus  in  marble 

Polycrates  (poH'krntes),  d  <  622  B  C  .  tyrant  of  3a- 
mos  By  piratic  raids  and  indiscriminate  warfare  he 
dominated  the  E  Aegean,  capturing  the  island  of 
Hhonea  and  defeating  the  Lesbians,  who  had  gone 
to  the  aid  of  Miletus  His  tyranny  drove  Pythag- 
oras, the  philosopher,  from  Samoa  He  sent  40 
ships  manned  by  Samian  malcontents  to  aid  the 
Persian  king,  CambyseS,  against  the  Egyptians 
(c  626  B  C  ),  but  the  crews  revolted  and  persuaded 
the  Spartans  to  make  a  fruitless  war  against 
Polycrates  Oroetes,  Persian  satrap  of  Sardes, 
lured  him  to  Magnesia  and  crucified  mm  He  did 
much  to  aid  Samian  industry  and  art 

Polydeuces   see  CASTOR  AND  POLLUX 

Polydorus  (p6lTd6'rus),  in  Greek  legend,  Trojan 
prince,  son  of  Priam  and  Hec  uba  See  HECUBA 

Polydorus,  Greek  sculptor  see  LAOCOON 

Polyglot  Bible  (po'lFjclot),  Bible  in  which  different 
versions,  often  in  different  languages,  are  given  in 
parallel  columns  Ongen's  HEXAPLA  was  the  most 
famous  ancient  example  Modern  Polyglot  Bibles 
include  the  Coinplutensian  Polyglot,  which  con- 
tained the  first  printed  Greek  New  Testament 
(prepared  at  Alcala,  Spain,  1614-17,  under  Car- 
dinal Jimdnez),  the  Antwerp  Polyglot  (1672),  the 
Pans  Polyglot  (1045),  the  London,  or  Walton's, 
Polyglot  (1667),  the  most  elaborate,  containing 
besides  the  usual  Hebrew  and  Greek,  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  and  Synac,  Ethiopio,  Arabic,  and 
Persian  versions  of  the  New  Testament 

Polyhymnia   see  MUSES 

polymerization  (pcV'lImurlzft'ehxm,  pull"-),  the  join- 
ing together  of  a  number  of  molecules  of  the  same 
kind  to  form  a  single  larger  MOLECULE  Although 
the  new  molecule  is  heavier,  it  has  the  same  per- 
centage composition  by  weight  as  each  of  the 
original  smaller  molecules,  i  e  ,  its  weight  is  a 
multiple  of  the  weight  of  the  smaller  molecules 
Two  compounds  having  molecules  so  related  are 
railed  polymers 

Polymnia  see  MUSKS 

Polynesia  (polImVzhu,  -shu)  [Gr,-many  islands], 
one  of  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  Pacific  is- 
lands, in  the  central  and  S  Pacific  The  larger 
islands  are  volcanic,  the  smaller  are  generally  coral 
formations  The  principal  groups  are  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Samoa,  Tonga,  and  the  islands  of  French 
Establishments  in  Oceania  Ethnologically  though 
not  geographically,  Polynesia  embraces  Now  Zea- 
land The  languages  of  the  area  are  Malayo- 
Polynesian  (see  LANGUAGE,  table) 

Polynesian  languages  or  Malayo-Polynesian  lan- 
guages: see  LANGUAGE  (table) 

Polymces  (-nl'sei),  m  Greek  legend,  leader  of  the 
SEVEN  AGAINST  THEBES  He  sought  to  wrest  from 
his  brother  ETBOOLBS  his  iightful  share  in  the 
kingdom  left  by  their  father,  OEDIPUS  They  killed 
each  other  in  single  combat  CRKON,  regent  of 
Thebes,  refused  to  bury  Polymces,  but  ANTIGONE, 
daughter  of  Oedipus,  risked  her  life  to  perform  the 
funeral  rites  for  her  brother. 

polyp  (po'llp),  the  elongated  or  hydrpid  form  of 
venous  coelenterates  (jellyfish  and  their  relatives) 
Alternation  of  generations  between  the  polyp  and 
the  jellyfish  or  medusa  stage  is  common.  The 
polyp  u  composed  of  two  layers  of  cells,  the  eoto- 
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derm  and  the  endoderm,  with  a  layer  of  non cellular 
material  between  It  is  radially  symmetrical  and 
generally  cylindrical  and  hollow  Stinging  cells  are 
usually  present  and  are  often  borne  on  tentacles 
surrounding  the  mouth,  as  m  the  small,  fresh- 
water hydra,  one  of  the  simplest  polyps  The  coral 
animal  and  the  sea  anemone  are  polyp  forms  Many 
marine  coelenterates,  both  attached  and  pelagic 
forms,  are  di-,  tn-,  or  polymorphic,  having  certain 
polyps  specialised  for  reproductive,  nutritive,  and 
other  functions 

Polyphemus  (pollfe'mus),  in  Greek  mythology,  a 
CYCLOPS  or  one-eyed  giant  He  was  a  shepherd, 
son  of  POSEIDON  In  the  ODYSSEY,  Polyphemus 
captured  ODYSSEUS  and  his  friends  Odysseus 
blinded  the  giant,  and  the  men  escaped  from  tho 
cave  where  they  were  imprisoned  by  hiding  under 
sheep  which  were  going  out  A  later  legend  tells 
of  his  love  for  the  nymph  GALATEA,  who  scorned 
him  She  loved  Acts,  whom  Polyphemus  killed 

polyphony  (pulT'fuiie,  po~),  music  whose  texture  is 
formed  by  tho  interweaving  of  several  melodic 
lines  Contrasting  terms  are  homophony,  wherein 
one  part  dominates  while  the  others  serve  only  a 
harmonic  function,  and  monody,  wherein  there  is 
but  a  single  melodic  line  Out  of  the  monody  which 
is  Gregorian  chant  grew  organum,  a  species  of 
music  in  which  a  melody  is  paralleled  by  another 
at  the  interval  of  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  This  practice, 
first  described  in  tho  Musica  enchinadis  (9th  cent ) . 
developed  into  a  freer  form  during  the  Middle 
Agos,  leading  to  the  great  age  of  polyphony  in  the 
16th  cent  In  the  music  of  Palestrma,  Lassus,  and 
their  contemporaries,  the  harmonies  all  seem  to  be 
generated  by  the  melodic  lines  With  the  gradual 
acceptance  of  major  and  minor  tonalities,  poly- 
phonic music  adopted  a  style  more  dependent  on 
harmony — a  type  of  polyphony  consummated  m 
the  works  of  Bach  Homophomc  texture  gained 
ascendancy  in  19th-century  music,  but  m  our  own 
day  many  composers  have  returned  to  the  writing 
of  music  which  recalls  medieval  and  Renaissance 
polyphony  See  also  COUNTERPOINT  See  Gustave 
Reese,  Music  in  the  Middle  Ages  (1940),  Knud 
Jeppeson,  The  Style  ofPaleatnna  and  the  Dissonance 
(rev  ed  ,  1946) 

Polyzena  (poltk'slnu),  in  Greek  legend,  Trojan 
princess,  daughter  of  PHIAM,  loved  by  ACHILLEH 
When  Paris  killed  Achilles,  she  was  sacrificed  on 
his  grave 

Pombal,  Sebastiao  Jos4  de_  Carvalho  e  Melo, 
marquis  de  (sPbustya'O  zhoozfi/  du  kiirva'lvo  e 
mc'lo  markas'  du  pombal'),  1699-1782,  Portuguese 
statesman  After  studying  law  at  the  Umv  of 
Coimbra,  he  was  designated  ambassador  to  Eng- 
land (17.39)  and  was  then  envoy  to  Austria  He  re- 
turned to  Lisbon  in  1749,  was  made  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs  and  for  war  by  King  Joseph 
in  1750,  and  in  that  position  ruled  Portugal  for  26 
years  Pombal  was  an  exponent  of  absolutism,  an 
anticlerical,  and  a  zealous  organizer  The  vast  pro- 
gram he  conceived  was  executed  by  a  ruthless  sup- 
pression of  opposition,  and  thousands  were  im- 
prisoned by  his  orders  He  curbed  the  power  of  tho 
Inquisition  bv  subordinating  it  to  the  king's,  au- 
thority, expelled  the  Jesuits  from  Portugal  and  its 
colonies,  and  redrafted  the  property  laws  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  great  wealth  bv  the  Church 
Under  his  direction  the  educational  and  military 
systems  were  reorganized,  agriculture  and  industry 
were  encouraged,  and  he  established  monopolies 
The  creation  of  a  wine  monopoly  caused  an  uprising 
in  Oporto,  which  was  put  down  (1757)  with  severity 
An  attempt  by  the  nobles,  who  hated  Pombal,  to 
kill  the  king  only  increased  Pombal's  hold  lie  took 
strong  measures  to  build  up  Brazil  with  me  reased 
production  of  minerals,  tobacco,  and  sugar  He  also 
sought  to  regulate  Portuguese  commerce  and 
strengthen  it,  thus  making  the  country  less  de- 
pendent upon  the  English.  When  Lisbon  was  de- 
stroyed by  earthquake  (1755),  Pombal  met  tho 
emergency  and  later  planned  a  safer  and  more 
beautiful  cit>  and  had  it  reconstructed  accordingly 

•  Upon  the  death  of  King  Joseph  (1777),  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  power,  and  many  of  his  measures 
were  revoked.  The  new  ruler,  Maria  1,  exiled  Pom- 
bal to  his  castle 

pomegranate  (pum'gri'm't,  p6ra'-),  handsome, 
large,  somewhat  thorny  deciduous  shrub  or  small 
tree  (Punica  granatum)  native  to  the  Old  World, 
where  it  has  long  been  cultivated  It  bears  rather 
sliming  leaves,  showy  red  or  orange-red  flower*,,  and 
fruit  the  size  of  an  apple,  with  a  hard  yellowish  to 
purple  rmd  Grenadine  syrup,  in  which  tho  juice 
of  the  acid  fruit  pulp  is  the  chief  ingredient, 
is  used  in  wines,  cocktails,  carbonated  drinks, 
preserves,  and  confectionery  The  rind  and  flowers 
are  employed  in  medicine  for  their  astringent 
properties,  and  the  rind  is  also  used,  because  of  its 
tannm,  in  the  staining  of  morocco  leather  The 
tree  is  very  ornamental  for  about  nine  months  in 
the  year  It  is  very  long  lived ,  a  specimen  in  Paris 
is  said  to  have  fruited  for  over  200  years.  Now 
grown  as  a  market  crop  in  America,  the  tree  thnves 
and  bears  well  in  California  and  Arizona.  It  is 
hardy  as  far  north  as  Washington  Double- 
flowered  and  single-flowered  forms  are  grown  for 
ornament,  as  hedge  plants,  and  as  conservatory 
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specimens  Solomofl  sang  of  an  "orchard  of  pome- 
granates "  The  pomegranate  was  a  symbol  of 
hope  in  Christian  art  and  m  classic,  Jewish,  and 
Christian  tradition  an  emblem  of  fertility  and 
eternity. 

pomelo   see  GRAPEFRUIT 

Pomerama  (p6mura'n5u),  region  of  E  central  Eu- 
rope, extending  along  the  Baltic  Sea  from  a  line  W 
of  Stralsund,  Germany,  to  the  Vistula  river  in 
Poland  From  1919  to  1939  Pornerama  was  divided 
among  Germany,  Poland,  and  the  Free  City  of 
DANZIO  The  Gorman  part  constituted  the  Prus- 
sian province  of  Pomerama  (Ger  Pommern, 
14,830  sq  mi  ,  1939  pop  2,393,844).  with  STETTIN 
as  its  capital  The  Polish  part  formed  the  province 
of  Poinereha  (Ger  Pommerdlen,  Pol  Pomorzf, 
c  7,700  sq  mi  ,  1946  pop  1,406,463),  with  Byd- 
goszcz as  its  capital  After  the  Second  World  War 
and  the  POTSDAM  CONFERENCE  of  1945,  all  former- 
ly Prussian  Pomerama  W  of  the  Oder  (but  exclud- 
ing Stettin)  was  incorporated  into  the  Russian- 
occupied  German  state  of  Mecklenburg,  the  re- 
maining and  larger  part  (including  Stettin)  was 
transferred  to  Polish  administration  and  was  in- 
corporated by  the  Polish  government  with  the 
provinces  of  Szczecin  (see  STETTIN),  Gdansk  (see 
DANZIG),  and  POZNAN  A  part  of  tho  North  Euro- 
pean plain,  Pomerama  is  a  primarily  agricultural 
lowland,  with  generally  poor,  often  sandy  or 
rnarghy  soil  There  are  large  forests  and  lakes 
Cereals,  sugar  beets,  and  potatoes  are  the  mam 
crops,  cattle  raising  and  fishing  are  important  oc- 
cupations Along  the  Baltic  c  oast  there  are  numer- 
ous seaside  resorts  The  history  of  Pomerama  is  ex- 
tremely complex  By  tho  10th  cent  A  D  ,  when  its 
recorded  history  began,  Pomerama  was  inhabited 
by  Slavic  tribes  It  was  conquered  by  Boleslaus  I 
of  Poland,  but  became  an  independent  duchy  early 
m  the  llth  cent  Poland  regained  control  in  the 
12th  cent  and  introduced  Christianity  The  c-oun- 
try  was  split  into  two  principalities,  and  in  1181 
the  duke  of  W  Pomerama  paid  allegiance  to  Em- 
peror Frederick  I,  thus  becoming  a  prince  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  and  severing  his  ties  with 
Poland  Pomerchu,  as  E  Pomerama  came  to  be 
known,  became  independent  in  1227,  was  annexed 
to  Poland  in  1295,  and  was  ceded  in  1308  to  the 
TEUTONIC  KwuHrs,  who  incorporated  it  with  their 
domain  in  East  Prussia  The  histories  of  Pomerama 
and  Pomereha  after  1308  must  be  traced  separate- 
ly Pomereha,  including  Danzig,  was  restored  by 
the  Teutonic-  Knights  to  Poland  at  the  Treaty  of 
Torun  of  1466  Though  frequently  overrun  in  the 
wars  of  the  following  three  centuries,  it  remained 
an  integral  part  of  Poland  until  the  first  Polish  par- 
tition (1772),  when  it  passed  to  Prussia  and  was 
constituted  into  the  province  of  WEST  PRUSSIA  In 
1919  part  of  West  Prussia  was  given  to  Poland  (see 
POLISH  CORRIDOR),  where  it  constituted  Pomorze 
prov  ,  Danzig  became  independent,  and  a  small 
part  of  West  Prussia,  including  Manenwerder,  was 
incorporated  with  neighboring  East  Prussia  After 
the  outbreak  (1939)  of  the  Second  World  War, 
Danzig  and  Pomorze  were  reannexed  to  Germany, 
which  lost  them  again  in  1945  In  the  meantime 
Pomerama  continued  as  a  duchy  of  the  Holy  Rom- 
an Empire  until  the  death  (1637)  of  Bogislav  XIV 
The  dukes  accepted  the  Reformation  in  the  16th 
cent  In  the  Thirty  Years  War  tho  imperial  gener- 
alissimo Wallenstem  undertook  the  occupation  of 
Pomerama  in  1628,  with  c  onsont  of  Duke  Bogislav, 
STRALSUND,  however,  resisted  Its  defense  was  aid- 
ed b>  Denmark  and  helped  to  precipitate  the  inter- 
vention (1630)  of  GUSTAVUS  II  of  Sweden  The 
Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  gave  Hither  Pomera- 
ma— i  e  ,  the  western  part,  with  Stettin,  Stralsund, 
and  the  island  of  Rugen — to  Sweden,  and  Farther 
Pomerama — i  e  ,  the  eastern  part,  with  Stargard — 
to  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg  (after  1701,  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia)  In  the  third  of  the  Dutch 
Wars,  Charles  XI  of  Sweden  lost  most  of  Hither 
Pomerama  to  Elector  Frederick  William  of  Bran- 
denburg, but  thanks  to  French  influence  he  re- 
covered all  but  a  strip  E  of  tho  Oder  at  the  Treaty 
of  Saint-Germain  (1679).  In  1720,  as  a  result  of  the 
NORTHERN  WAR,  Sweden  lost  about  half  of  its 
part  of  Pomerama  (including  Stettin  but  not  Stral- 
sund) to  Prussia  tor  the  rest  of  Swedish  Pomer- 
ama, the  kings  of  Sweden  remained  princes  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  until  its  dissolution  m  1806 
NAPOLEON  I  overran  hwedish  Pomerama  in  the 
War  of  the  Third  Coalition,  but  restored  it  on  mak- 
iiig  peace  with  Sweden  m  1809  In  the  Treaty  of 
Kiel  (1814)  Sweden  exchanged  Pomerama  with 
Denmark  in  retui  n  for  Norway,  but  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  (1815)  Denmark  ceded  its  share  of  Pom- 
erama to  Prussia,  receiving  the  duchy  of  Lauen- 
burg  in  return  Thus,  from  1815  to  1919,  all  Pomer- 
ania  and  all  Pomereha  were  in  Prussian  hands 
Pomcrama  by  then  was  already  thoroughly  Ger- 
manized Pomerelia  was,  like  the  rest  of  Prussian 
Poland,  subjected  to  intense  Gerinamzation  How- 
ever, the  majority  of  the  population  in  what  be- 
came in  1919  Pomorze  prov.  still  was  Polish- 
speaking  Pomereha,  moreover,  was  predominantly 
Catholic,  while  Pomerama  was  Protestant.  After 
the  transfer  in  1945  of  the  larger  part  of  Pomerama 
to  Pouab,  administration,  the  German-speaking 
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POMERANIAN  DOG 

population  was  largely  expelled.  Its  fate  was 
shared  by  the  German  population  of  S  East  Prus- 
sia, which  contained  that  section  of  West  Prussia 
that  had  remained  German  after  1919.  The  history 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Pomerama  and  Pomereha 
differs  somewhat  from  the  history  of  the  territories 
in  which  they  are  located.  The  most  important  of 
these  cities — Danzig,  Stralsuud,  Stettin,  Stargard, 
Torun,  Chelmno,  and  Mamnburg — were  long 
flourishing  members  of  the  HANRBATIO  LEAGUE 
By  the  17th  cent ,  however,  they  had  lost  the  vir- 
tual independence  they  had  enjoyed  during  the 
greatness  of  the  League,  and  of  the  ports  only 
Danzig  and  Stettin  are  still  important 
Pomeranian  dog,  toy  breed  generally  agreed  to  have 
originated  in  Pomerama  It  is  believed  to  include 
in  its  ancestry  the  large  white  spitz  dog  derived 
from  sledge  dogs  of  Iceland  and  Lapland,  the  Pom- 
eranian was  for  a  time  known  as  the  spitz  dog 
Dogs  of  the  Pomeranian  breed  are  small  and  com- 
pact and  give  an  impression  of  buoyancy  and 
vitality  Many  colors  are  acceptable,  e  g  ,  black, 
brown,  red,  cream,  aable,  blue,  white,  and  parti- 
colors  The  fluffv  undercoat  is  covered  by  a  long, 
straight,  glistening  coat,  especially  abundant 
around  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  chest  The  hair 
on  the  hind  quarters  should  be  long,  and  the  tail 
should  bend  over  the  back  with  the  long  hair  of  the 
tail  spreading  over  the  dog's  body  The  head  is 
somewhat  wedge  shaped  and  rather  foxlike,  and 
the  small  ears  are  carried  erect 
Pomeranus:  see  BUOENHAQEN,  JOHANN. 
Pomerelia  see  POMERANIA 

Pomeroy.  1  Village  (pop  3,681),  co.  seat  of  Meigs 
co  ,  8E  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  river  and  SW  of  Marietta , 
settled  in  the  early  10th  cent  ,  me  1840  The  town 
has  an  iron  foundry,  and  other  products  include 
chemicals  and  lumber  2  City  (pop  1,723).  co 
seat  of  Garfield  co  ,  SE  Wash  ,  NE  of  Walla  Walla, 
in  a  gram  and  cattle  area,  settled  1863,  me  1880 
Pom/ret  (pom'frlt,  pum'-).  town  (pop  1,710),  NE 
Conn  ,  settled  before  1700,  me  1713  Pomfret 
School  (1894)  is  a  preparatory  school  for  boys 
Pommerellen  see  POMBRANIA. 
Pommern:  see  POMERANIA 

Pomona  (pumo'nti)  [from  Latin,  -  fruit  J,  in  Roman 
religion,  protectress  of  fruit  trees  She  had  a 
close  connection  with  other  field  divinities,  and  her 
cult  was  widespread  in  the  countryside 
Pomona  (pum67mi),  city  (1940  pop  23,539,  1947 
special  census  pop  31,329),  in  San  Jose  township,  S 
Calif  ,  E  of  Los  Angeles,  laid  out  1875,  me  1887 
It  packs  and  ships  citrus  fruit  and  has  some  refining 
of  oil  and  manufacture  of  metal  and  paper  prod- 
ucts, tiles,  and  bnck  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Fair 

Pomona  (pumtVnu,  po-)  or  Mainland,  island  (c  189 
sq.  mi.,  pop  13,352),  off  N  Scotland,  largest  of  the 
Orkney  Islands  Kirkwall  (the  capital)  and  Strom- 
ness,  the  only  burghs  of  the  Orkneys,  are  on 
Pomona  Kirkwall  Bay  and  SCAPA  FLOW  deeply 
indent  its  shores,  the  coast  line  on  the  east  and 
south  is  very  irregular,  that  on  the  west  precipitous 
The  interior  has  hills,  moors,  several  lakes  contain- 
ing trout,  and  fertile  valleys  Local  customs  in 
some  districts  reveal  the  Norse  ancestry  of  many 
of  the  inhabitants  There  are  numerous  Pictish  re- 
mains— mounds,  underground  dwellings,  circles, 
and  standing  stones,  some  of  which  figure  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Pirate  Most  famous  are  MA«»- 
HOWE,  between  Strom  ness  and  Kirkwall,  and  the 
Standing  Stones  of  STBNNESS 
Pomona  College,  see  CLARKMONT  COLLEGE 
Pomorze,  Poland  see  POMERANIA  and  WEST  PBUB- 
BIA 

Pompadour,  Jeanne  Antoinette  Poisson  Le  Normant 
d'Btioles,  marquise  de  (p6rn'pud6r,  Fr  zhan' 
atwaneV  pwas5'  lu  n6rm&'  datydl'  markSz'  du 
pdpadoSr'),  1721-64,  French  beauty  She  became 
the  mistress  of  Louis  XV  in  1745  and  until  her 
death  was  virtual  ruler  of  France  She  was  respon- 
sible for  the  appointment  of  Choiseul  and  other 
ministers  and  was  instrumental  in  the  French 
alliance  with  Austna  which  involved  France  in  the 
Seven  Years  War  Although  her  position  at  court 
was  insecure  because  of  her  middle-class  origin,  she 
kept  her  influence  over  the  king  by  her  wit  and 
capabilities  She  used  her  influence  in  favor  of 
Voltaire  and  other  writers  of  the  Encyclopedic  and 
employed  many  artists  to  decorate  her  residences 
Her  enormous  expenses  made  her  unpopular  See 
P  de  Nolhac,  Louit  XV  el  Madame  de  Pompadour 
(1902);  H  N  Williams,  Madame  de  Pompadour 
(1904),  and  Marcelle  Tmayre,  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour (1924,  Eng  tr  ,  1926) 

'ompano  (pom'punO),  city  (pop  4,427),  8E  Fla , 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  N  of  Fort  Lauderdale, 
settled  c  1900,  inc.  1907.  It  is  a  trade  center  for  a 
truck  area 

>ompeU  (p6mpe'yu).  fl  61  B  C  ,  wife  of  Julius 
Caesar;  daughter  of  Q  Pompeiue  Rufus  and  grand- 
daughter of  Sulla.  She  married  Caesar  in  67  B  C 
and  was  divorced  in  61  B  C  ,  because  of  an  intrigue 
with  CLODIUB  while  celebrating  the  mysteries  of 
Bona  Dea. 

Pompeii  (pompa',  Ital.  pOmpft'e),  ancient  city,  S 
Italy,  a  port  near  Naples  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt 
Vesuvius.  Possibly  an  old  Oscan  settlement,  it  was 
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a  S&mmte  city  for  oentunes  before  it  passed  under 
the  Roman  yoke  at  the  time  of  L.  Cornelius  Sulla 
(1st  cent  B.C.).  Pompeii  was  not  only  a  flourish- 
ing port  but  a  resort  with  many  villas  of  the 
wealthy  An  earthquake  in  A  D  63  did  much 
damage,  and  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  A  D.  79 
buried  the  city  (as  well  as  Herculaneum  arid  Sta- 
biae)  under  cinders  and  ashes  that  preserved  the 
nuns  of  the  city  with  magnificent  completeness — 
down  to  the  fresh  colors  of  the  wall  paintings  The 
long-forgotten  site  of  the  city  was  rediseoveied  in 
1748  and  has  been  sporadically  excavated  ever 
since  Many  of  the  earlier  finds  are  scattered 
among  the  museums  of  the  world  The  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii,  a  novel  by  E  G  E  L  Bulwer-Lytton, 
is  a  highly  colored  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
city  familiar  to  several  generations  of  English 
readers  See  A  W  Van  Buren,  A  Companion  to 
the  Study  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  (1933) , 
R  C  Carnngtou,  Pompeii  (1936),  H  H  Tan*er, 
The  Common  People  of  Pompeii  (1939). 

Pompeius,  Seztus  (s&k'stus  pompa' us),  d.  35  B  C  , 
Roman  commander,  one  of  the  sons  of  Pompoy 
the  Great.  He  fought  for  his  father  at  Pharsala, 
then  went  to  Egypt  and,  after  the  battle  of  Thap- 
sus,  to  Spam,  where  he  continued  warring  against 
Caesar's  followers  after  the  death  of  nis  elder 
brother  in  45  B  C  A  settlement  was  patched  up 
in  44  B  C  ,  and  in  43  B  C.  he  was  given  command 
of  the  fleet  Later  outlawed,  he  seized  Sicily  and 
prevented  gram  ships  from  reaching  Rome  He 
supported  Antony,  but  in  40  B  C  came  to  an 
agreement  with  Ortavian  (Augustus)  Two  years 
later  trouble  and  the  gram  blockade  were  resumed 
Sextus  Pompeius,  aided  by  a  storm,  defeated  Oeta- 
vian  in  38  B  C  ,  and  again  a  storm  helped  him 
early  in  36  B  C  Later  he  was  crushed  at  Nau- 
lochus  and  fled  to  Asia  Minor,  where  he  was  cap- 
tured and  killed 

Pompeius  Magnus   see  POMPBY 

Pompey  (Cneius  Pompeius  Magnus)  (pom'pS),  106 
B  C  -48  B  C  ,  Roman  general,  the  rival  of  CAESAR. 
He  was  the  son  of  Cn  Pompeius  Strabo  (consul  in 
89  B  C  ),  a  commander  of  equivocal  reputation 
The  young  Pompey  fought  for  SULLA  in  Picenum, 
in  Sicily,  and  m  Africa  so  successfully  that  Sulla 
allowed  him  to  enter  Rome  in  triumph  and  receive 
(81  B  C )  the  title  Magnus  He  helped  drive 
LEPIDUS  from  Italy  (77  B  C.)  and  went  to  Spam 
(7b  B  C  )  to  fight  the  remnants  of  the  Marms 

Erty  led  by  SERTORIUS  After  this  he  returned  to 
ily  (72  B  C  )  and  broke  up  the  last  opposition 
in  the  slave  revolt  of  SPARTACUB  Although  he  was 
not  legally  eligible,  he  was  elected  consul  in  70 
B  C  ,  he  supported  laws  restoring  the  powers  of  the 
tribunes  and  forcing  the  senate  to  share  some  of 
the  magistracies  with  the  knights  Pompey's  main 
career  as  a  general  began  in  67  B  C  ,  when  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  law  proposed  by  Aulu» 
Gabmius  to  destroy  the  pirates  infesting  the  Medi- 
terranean. From  this  success  he  went  on  to  con- 
quer MITHHIDATKS  VI  and  Tigranes,  king  of  Ar- 
menia He  next  annexed  Svna  and  Palestine  and 
began  the  Roman  organization  of  the  East  In  62 
B  C  he  returned  to  Rome,  but  found  the  senate 
jealous,  ungrateful,  and  stingy.  This  arose  from 
the  influence  of  the  METELLUS  faction  of  senatorial 
extremists,  who  thus  drove  Pompey  into  alliance 
with  their  deadly  enemy,  Caesar  The  First  Trium- 
virate was  established  in  60  B  C  ,  and  Caesar, 
Crassus,  and  Pompey  were  rulers  of  Rome  Pom- 
pey profited  least  from  the  combination  He  was 
never  popular,  and  his  residence  in  Rome,  while 
Caesar  was  away,  diminished  his  hold  on  the 
people  At  the  same  time  the  behavior  of  CLODIUS 
and  Pompey's  own  inclinations  made  him  more  and 
more  sympathetic  with  the  senate  The  relations 
of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  however  strained,  were  al- 
ways amicable  while  Pompey's  wife  Julia,  Caesar's 
daughter,  lived,  but  after  her  death  (54  B  C  ) 
Pompey  became  Caesar's  jealous  enemy  Finally, 
after  the  disorders  of  the  gangs  organized  by  Clo- 
dius  and  Milo,  in  52  B  C  Pompey  received  the  sole 
consulship  as  the  leader  of  the  senatorial  party» 
He  made  Q  Caecihus  Me  tell  us  Pius  Scipio  his 
colleague  Caesar  broke  with  the  senate  and 
crossed  (49  B  C  )  the  Rubicon,  and  the  civil  war 
began  Pompey  was  defeated  at  Pharsala  (48 
B  C  )  and  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  assassin atod 
by  one  of  his  old  centurions  as  he  stepped  anhore 
Though  a  good  soldier,  he  was  scarcely  a  great 
general,  and  as  a  statesman  he  showed  himself 
weak  and  irresolute 

Pomponazzi,  Pietro  (pya'tro  pompondt'tse),  1462- 
1525,  Italian  philosopher  He  was  a  professor  at 
Padua,  Ferrara,  and  Bologna  One  of  the  first  to 
question  the  dogmas  of  scholasticism,  he  attacked 
the  interpretation  of  Aristotle  as  given  by  Thomas 
Aquinas  In  his  De  immortalitate  (1516)  he  argued 
that  the  soul  is  mortal  but  that  the  values  of  the 
church  may  be  preserved  by  viewing  virtue  as  an 
end  in  itself  His  naturalist  position  is  developed 
in  De  incantationibut  (1520),  in  which  he  stressed 
the  evolution  of  man  and  of  nature  He  sought  to 
evade  charges  of  heresy  by  urging  that  what  is 
true  in  philosophy  may  not  be  true  in  theology, 
and  vice  versa.  His  works  were  published  at 
Basel  m  1667. 


Pomponioi  iUettti,  Jultot  (pdmpo'nSua  14'tua), 
1426-98,  Italian  humanist,  also  called  GiuUo 
Pomponip  Leto.  He  was  a  professor  at  the  Gym- 
nasium Romanum  and  founded  a  philosophical 
academy  which  was  accused  of  paganism  and  re- 
publicanism after  efforts  to  revive  Greek  and  Ro- 
man bfe.  He  was  imprisoned  for  an  attempt  to 
assassinate  Pope  Paul  II  in  1468  but  was  acquitted 
for  lack  of  evidence.  His  collected  works  were 
published  as  Opera  Pomponii  J^aeti  varia  (1521). 
Pomponlus  Melt  (md'lu),  fl  A  D.  c  50,  geographer, 
b  Spain.  His  De  situ  ortn*,  a  description  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  was  published  in  Latin  in 
1471  and  translated  into  English  by  Arthur  Gold- 
ing  as  The  Cosmographer  (1585). 
Pompton  Lakes,  borough  (pop  3,189),  N  N  J.,  NW 
of  Paterson,  settled  1682  by  Dutch,  me  1896 
Explosives  are  made  here.  There  are  several  pre- 
Revolutionary  houses 
Pompton  Plains,  unincorporated  village  (pop 

1,273),  N  N.J  ,  S  of  Pompton  Lakes 
Ponape  (pd'mtpu),  volcanic  island  (129  sq  mi  , 
pop  5,735),  W  Pacific,  m  the  E  Caroline  Islands 
Ponape  has  deposits  of  bauxite,  iron,  and  iron 
sulphate  There  are  ruins  of  ancient  stone  walls 
and  dikes  The  chief  products  are  copra,  dried 
bonito,  and  native  handicraft  In  the  Second 
World  War  the  island  was  the  site  of  a  Japanese 
air  base,  but  waa  not  invaded  by  U  S  forces 
Ponape  was  formerly  called  Ascension  Island 
Ponca  (pong'ku),  city  (pop  1,003),  co.  seat  of  Dixon 
co  ,  extreme  NE  Nebr  ,  on  the  Missouri  and  NW  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  mr  1856  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  the  state  Ponca  State  Park  is  near  by. 
Ponca  City,  city  (pop  16,794),  N  Okla ,  near  the 
Arkansas  river,  founded  1893,  inc.  1902  It  is  a  city 
of  many  parks,  m  a  farming,  stock-raising,  and 
oil-producing  area,  and  has  a  huge  oil  refinery, 
grain  elevators,  and  food-processing  plants  An 
Indian  reservation  is  near  by 

Ponca  Indians,  tribe  of  North  American  Indians 
of  the  Siouan  linguistic  stock,  one  of  the  five  tribes 
of  the  Dhegiha  group  (see  LANGUAGE,  table)  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  the  group  lived  in  the  Ohio 
valley,  but  migrated  to  the  mouth  of  the  Osage 
river  Here  the  Ponca  and  the  Omaha  separated 
from  the  mam  group  and  went  to  SW  Minnesota 
After  game  became  scarce  m  this  area,  they  moved 
NW  to  the  Big  Sioux  river,  where  they  budt  a  fort 
War  with  the  Sioux  forced  the  Ponca  to  flee  to  the 
Black  Hills,  in  South  Dakota  The  Ponca  subse- 
quently rejoined  their  allies  and  moved  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Niobrara  river,  in  Nebraska  The 
Ponoa  remained  here,  but  the  other  tribes  moved 
on  Lewis  and  Clark  mot  them  in  1804  when  the 
Ponra,  recovering  from  a  smallpox  epidemic,  only 
numbered  some  200  Raids  by  the  Sioux  forced 
the  Ponca  to  migrate  to  Oklahoma  in  1877  A  com- 
mission appointed  (1880)  by  President  Hayes 
studied  the  land  claims  of  the  tribe,  as  a  result  the 
major  portion  remained  in  Oklahoma,  while  a  band 
numbering  some  225  returned  to  their  former  homo 
in  Nebraska  Today  the  Ponc-a  living  on  a  reser- 
vation in  Oklahoma  number  some  900,  and  those 
in  Nebraska  400  The  Ponca  were  "village"  In- 
dians of  the  Plains  area,  they  farmed  corn  and 
hunted  buffalo  See  George  Dorsey,  Ponca  Sun 
Dance  (1905) 

Ponce  (pcm'sa),  city  (1940  pop  65,182,  1949  esti- 
mated pop  75,000),  S  Puerto  Rico  The  second 
largest  city  of  the  island,  it  is  a  thriving  port  (the 
Playa  de  Ponce  being  the  port  section)  and  a 
center  of  agricultural  trade  for  a  rich  region  grow- 
ing sugar  cane,  fruits,  and  coffee  The  mdustnes 
depend  largely  on  processing  sugar  (rofiuing  and 
rum  distilling),  but  there  are  also  textile  mills  and 
small  factories  (candy,  hats,  and  needlework) 
The  old  fort  (18th  cent  ),  the  cathedral,  and 
spacious  colonial  houses  give  a  quiet  balance  for 
the  busy  modernity  of  the  business  sections 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Juan  (poris'  du  le'&n,  Span,  hwan' 
pon'tha  d&  l&6n'),  P  1460-1521,  Spanish  explorer, 
discoveier  of  Florida,  b  San  Servos,  Leon.  He 
served  against  the  Moors  of  Granada  and  in  1493 
accompanied  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  to 
America  From  1502  to  1504  he  assisted  in  the 
conquest  of  Higuey  (the  eastern  part  of  Hispamola, 
now  the  Dominican  Republic)  and  was  made 
governor  of  that  province  After  finding  gold  on 
Bonuuen  (Puerto  Rico)  m  1508,  he  conquered  the 
island  and,  as  governor  (1509-12),  made  a  fortune 
in  gold,  slaves,  and  hind  Hearing  tales  from  the 
Carib  Indians  of  a  wonderfully  rich  island  called 
Bimim,  said  to  be  N  of  Cuba,  Ponce  de  Loon 
secured  a  commission  (Feb  ,  1512)  to  discover,  con- 
quer, and  colonise  the  place  The  legend  that  he 
was  seeking  a  spring  whose  waters  had  the  power 
of  restoring  youth  has  been  discredited.  From 
Puerto  Rico  on  March  3,  1513,  with  throe  vessels, 
he  sailed  NE  through  the  Bahamas,  sighting  the 
Florida  peninsula  late  m  March  and  landing  near 
the  site  of  St.  Augustine  early  in  April.  Probably 
because  the  discovery  occurred  at  the  tune  of  the 
Easter  feast  (Patcua,  Florida),  Ponce  de  Leon 
named  the  land  he  claimed  for  Spain  La  Florida. 
He  turned  south,  exploring  the  coast  to  Key  West, 
and  proceeded  up  the  west  coast  as  far  a*  Gape 
Romano  Then,  retracing  his  route,  he  sailed  to 
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Miami  Bay  via  Cuba  and  from  there  returned  to 
Puerto  Rico,  arriving  Sept  21,  1613  After  partly 
pacifying  Puerto  Rioo,  which  had  been  m  revolt, 
he  sailed  to  Spain,  where  the  king  commissioned 
him  (Sept ,  1514)  to  conquer  and  colonize  the 
"isle  of  Florida  "  In  1515  he  led  an  expedition 
against  the  Caribs  south  of  Puerto  Hico  and  re- 
turned to  Puerto  Rico,  where  he  resided  until  1521 
With  two  vessels,  200  men,  50  horses  and  other 
domestic  animals,  and  farm  implements,  he  sailed 
for  Florida  in  1521  Upon  landing  on  the  west 
coast,  probably  In  the  vicinity  of  Charlotte  Harbor, 
his  party  was  fiercely  attacked  by  Indians,  and  ho 
was  severely  wounded  by  an  arrow  The  expedition 
sailed  immediately  for  Cuba,  where  Ponce  de  Lec5n 
soon  died  See  F  A  Ober,  Juan  Ponce  de  Le6n 
(1908) ,  Woodbury  Lowery,  The  Spanish  Settlements 
within  the  Present  Limit*  of  the  United  States,  1613- 
15(jl  (1901) 

Poncelet,  Jean  Victor  (zha'  vektdr'  p5shV),  1788- 
1867,  French  mathematician  and  army  engineer,  b 
Metz  While  a  prisoner  of  war  (1813-14)  at  Sara- 
tov following  Napoleon's  Russian  campaign,  he 
evolved  the  foundations  of  the  modern  form  of 
projectivo  geometi  v  and  incorporated  his  results  in 
Traitf  des  propriety  projectiven  den  figures  (1822, 
2d  ed  ,  2  vols  ,  1805-66)  He  established  courses 
in  applied  mechanics  and  was  professor  at  the 
school  of  mechanics  at  Metz  (1826-35)  and  at  the 
Faculty  of  Sciences,  Paris  (1838-48),  as  comman- 
dant of  the  ficole  poly  technique,  Paris  (1848-50), 
he  reorganized  its  mathematics  curriculum  He 
retired  (1852)  from  the  army  with  the  rank  of 
general 

Poncha  Pass  (pon'chu),  9,010ft  high,  central  Colo  , 
in  the  northern  tip  of  the  Sangre  de  Cnsto  Mts 
and  near  Salida  One  of  the  lowest  mountain  passes 
in  Colorado,  it  was  used  by  the  Indians  and  the 
mountain  men  Now  it  is  crossed  bv  a  highway 

Ponchatoula  (pflnshutoo'lu),  town  (pop  4,001),  HE 
La  ,  E  of  Baton  Rouge,  settled  c  1830,  me  c  1860 
It  is  a  shipping  point  for  strawberries  and  vege- 
tables A  lesort  beach  is  near 

Ponchielh,  Amilcare  (am?lkn'ra  pongkycTle),  18'*  lr- 
86,  Italian  composer  of  several  operas  which  were 
immensely  successful  La  Uioconda  (Milan,  1876), 
with  libiotto  by  Boito  after  Hugo's  Angdo,  still 
holds  the  stage  In  1881  he  was  appointed  choir- 
master at  the  cathedral  in  Bergamo 

Pond,  John,  1757-1836,  English  astronomer  At 
Westbury,  near  Bustol,  ho  made  observations 
with  an  altazimuth  circle,  2V£  ft  in  diameter,  and 
submitted  them  to  the  Royal  Society  His  studies 
revealed  that  the  mural  quadrant  at  Greenwich 
had  changed  its  form  After  he  had  been  appointed 
astronomer  royal  in  1811,  ho  undertook  the  re- 
equipment  and  improvement  of  the  observatory 
at  Greenwich  He  wrote  a  number  of  important 
papers,  translated  (1809)  Laplace's  Systeme  du 
rnonde,  published  a  star  catalogue,  and  superin- 
tended tho  publication  of  the  Nautical  Almanac 
(1832-  33)  as  well  as  eight  volumes  of  Greenwich  Ob- 
servations 

Pond,  Peter,  1740-1807,  American  fur  trader  and 
explorer  of  tho  Old  Northwest,  b  Milford,  Conn 
He  (served  in  tbo  last  of  tho  French  and  Indian 
Wars  and  in  1705  became  a  western  trader  First 
at  Detioit,  ho  later  removed  to  Mac  kuiac  and 
made  journevs  (1773-76)  to  the  upper  Mississippi 
country  and  to  Wis<  onsm  He  then  went  bv  way  of 
Lake  Superior  N  to  the  Saskatchewan  In  1778 
he  went  to  the  Athubaska  district  with  stock  pooled 
from  several  traders  and  established  the  first  post 
in  the  region  on  tho  Athabaska  river  Accused  of 
the  murder  of  a  rival  trader  in  1782,  Pond  was 
acquitted  when  tried  He  was  included  in  the  or- 
ganization (1783-^4)  of  the  North  Wast  Company, 
but  in  1788  withdrew  in  anger  Pond  is  best  known 
for  his  maps  of  tho  country  c  overed  in  his  voyages, 
which  he  presented  to  Congress,  copies  were  sent 
to  Great  Britain  and  France  and  another  map  was 
prepared  for  Russia  The  accusations  that  Pond 
was  guilty  of  violence,  dishonesty,  and  lawlessness 
appear  at  least  partially  unjust  His  narratives 
appear  in  Five  Fur  Traders  of  the  Northwest  (ed. 
by  C  M  Gates,  1933)  See  H  A  Innis,  Peter 
Pond,  Fur  Trader  and  Adventurer  (1930). 

Pond  Creek,  city  (pop  1,019),  N  Okla  ,  N  of  Enid, 
in  a  wheat-growing  area,  settled  c  1889  on  the  site 
of  an  old  railroad  terminus 

Pondichery  (pSdCshar6')  or  Pondicherry  (pondlchfi'- 
r8,  -sho're),  French  settlement  (113  sq  mi  ,  pop 
222,572) ,  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  adjacent  to  Madras 
state,  India  It  is  the  largest  of  the  settlements 
constituting  French  India  The  territorial  hunts 
were  established  in  1815.  The  capital  of  French 
India  is  the  town  Pondichery  (pop  53,101)  It 
was  founded  in  1674  It  was  taken  three  times 
(1761,  1778,  1793)  by  Groat  Britain  in  the  course 
of  the  struggle  with  France  for  the  control  of  India 
Its  once  great  trade  declined  after  tho  18th  cent 
Today  cotton  cloth  is  woven  and  peanuts  are 
exported. 

Pond  Inlet,  trading  post  (1943  pop.  179),  on  N  Baf- 
fin Island,  Northwest  Territories,  opposite  By  lot 
Island.  A  government  radio  station,  a  post  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  and  Anglican 
and  Roman  Catholic  missions  are  here. 
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pond  Uly,  spatterdock,  or  cow  lily,  names  for  aquatic 
plants  of  the  WATER  LILY  family  and  of  the  genus 
Nuphar  (or  Nymphosanthus  or  Nymphaea),  native 
to  the  North  Temperate  Zone  Pond  lilies  are 
somewhat  coarse  in  appearance,  with  yellow  cup- 
shaped  flowers  and  erect  or  floating  leaves  Seeds 
of  a  western  American  species  (polysepalum)  were 
prepared  and  eaten  much  like  popcorn  or  were 
made  into  meal  by  the  KLAMATU  INDIANS 

Pondoland'  see  TBANSKBIAN  TERRITORIES 

pond  scum,  accumulation  of  floating  green  fila- 
mentous algae  on  the  surface  of  stagnant  or  slowly 
moving  waters,  such  as  ponds  and  reservoirs  One 
of  the  commonest  forms  is  Spirogyra  Pond  scums 
can  be  destroyed  by  adding  small  quantities  of 
copper  sulphate  (blue  vitriol  or  bluestone)  to  the 
water 

pondweed,  weedy  aquatic  herb  of  the  genus 
Potamayeton,  of  which  about  40  known  species  in- 
habit North  American  ponds  and  slow  streams 
They  have  rather  slender  fetems  and  small  spikes  of 
inconspicuous  flowers  appearing  above  the  water, 
and  many  have  two  kinds  of  leaves — narrow  grass- 
like  submerged  filaments  and  stouter  floating 
leaves  Some  species  are  found  only  locally,  others 
are  widespread  They  are  often  found  as  weeds  in 
aquatic  gardens,  and  a  few  species  are  cultivated  as 
aquatic  plants 

Pomatowski,  Jozef  Anton,  Prince  (yoo'ze'f  an 'ton 
p6nvat6f'sk6),  1763-1813,  Polish  general,  nephow 
of  Stanislaus  II  He  fought  the  Russians  in  tho 
campaign  (1702)  preceding  the  second  Polish 
partition  and  again  in  the  insurrection  (1794)  of 
Kosciuszko  He  became  minister  of  war  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  set  up  by  Napoleon  I  and 
in  1800  led  the  Polish  troops  in  Napoleon's  cam- 
paign against  Austna  He  again  commanded  a 
corps  under  Napoleon  in  the  Russian  campaign  of 

1812  He  drowned   himself  after  the   battle  of 
Leipzig,  in  which  he  had  covered  the  withdrawal 
of  the  French  troops 

Pomatowski,  Stanislaus  Augustus,  see  STANISLAUS 

Ponoka  (punS'kO),  town  (pop  1,468),  central  Alta  , 
on  the  Battle  river  and  S  of  Edmonton  It  is  a 
hog-shipping  center,  in  a  ranch  and  lumbering 
area  A  provincial  mental  hospital  IB  here 

Pons,  Jean  Louis  (zha'  Iwe'  pQs'),  1761-1831, 
French  astronomer  He  was  noted  for  his  success 
in  detecting  comets  He  discovered  37,  a  record 
number,  between  1801  and  1827  He  became 
assistant  director  of  the  Marseilles  Observatory  in 

1813  In   1819  he  was  put  in  charge  of  a  new 
observatory  near  Lucca,   Italy,  and  in   1825  he 
became  director  of  the  observatory  at  Florence 

Pons,  Lily  (panz,  FT  pOs),  1904-,  Frenc  h-  Vmencan 
coloratura  soprano  Having  first  studied  piano  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  she  made  her  operatic 
debut  in  Mulhouse  m  1928  and  first  appeared  with 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  1930  For 
her  the  Metropolitan  revived  Dehbes's  Lakme, 
Vmcenzo  Bellini's  La.  Sonnambula,  and  Donizetti's 
La  Fille  du  regiment  She  appeared  in  three  moving 
pictures  In  1938  she  was  married  to  the  conductor 
Andre  Kostelanetz,  and  m  1940  she  became  a  U  8 
citizen 

Ponselle,  Rosa  (p&nzeT),  1894-,  American  operatic 
soprano,  b  Metiden,  Conn  ,  of  Italian  parentage. 
Trained  in  the  United  States,  she  made  her  debut 
at  the  Motiopohtan  Opera  House  in  1918,  singing 
opposite  Caruso  in  Verdi's  La  forza  del  deatino 
She  was  an  outstanding  member  of  that  company 
until  her  retirement  in  1937.  Her  sister,  Carmela 
Ponselle  (karmf'lu),  1892-,  mezzo-sopi  ano,  b 
Schenectady,  N  Y  ,  also  sang  for  a  few  seasons  with 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  beginning  with 
the  season  1925-26 

Ponsonby,  Sir  Henry  Frederick  (pun'sunbe),  1825- 
95,  English  administrator,  private  secretary  to 
Queen  Victoria  After  a  military  career  that  in- 
cluded service  in  the  Crimean  War,  he  became  an 
equerry  to  the  prince  consort  in  1857  and  in  1870 
private  secietary  to  Victoria,  a  position  that  he 
held  for  25  years  In  1878  he  was  made  keeper  of 
tho  privy  puibe  and  in  1880  privy  councilor  His 
biography,  compiled  from  his  extensive  corre- 
spondence and  written  by  his  son,  Arthur  Pon- 
sonby, was  published  in  1942 

Ponsonby,  Vere  Brabazon*  see  BESBBOROUGH,  VERB 
BHABAZON  PoNsoNm ,  9TH  EARL  OF 

Ponta  Delgada  (p6n'tu  dcllga'du),  t  ity  (pop  21,048), 
capital  of  Ponta  Delgada  dist ,  in  the  Azores,  be- 
longing to  Portugal  It  is  on  Sao  Miguel  island  and 
is  the  largest  city  of  the  islands  and  a  port  of  some 
importance  It  is  also  a  popular  resort. 

Pontano,  Giovanni  (jovun'n£  ponta'no),  1426-1503, 
Italian  poet,  historian,  and  statesman,  who  used 
also  the  Latin  form  Jovianus  Pontanus  He  was 
protected  by  AlfoiibO  of  Aragon,  who  made  him 
his  chancellor  of  Naples  (1447)  and  later  his  secre- 
tary Pontano  personally  surrendered  Naples  to 
tho  French  invaders  Ho  was  a  noted  humanist 
and  discoverer  of  Donatus"  commentary  on  Vergil. 
His  verse,  m  Latin,  is  notable  for  grace,  harmoni- 
ousness,  and  the  naturalness  of  its  sentiment,  his 
history  of  Naples  was  a  fine  work 

Pontchartrain,  Lake  <p6n'ehurtran),  shallow  lake, 
41  mi  long  and  25  mi,  wide,  SE  La  ,  N  of  New  Or- 
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leans.  It  is  connected  with  Lake  Maurepas,  with 
the  Mississippi,  and  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
through  Lake  Borgne  The  narrow  eastern  part  is 
crossed  by  a  concrete  bridge,  10  mi  long  with  its 
approaches,  from  Shdell  to  the  Now  Orleans  side 
There  are  many  small  resorts  on  the  shores 

Pont  du  Oard  (p5'  du  gur'),  Roman  aqueduct  built 
19  B  C  across  the  Gard  river  near  Remouhns, 
Gard  dept  ,  S  France  It  supplied  Ntmes  with 
water  Consisting  of  three  tiers  of  arches,  it  is 
c  900  ft  long  and  c  160  ft  high,  of  extremely  solid 
construction,  and  admirable  in  its  architectural 
proportions  The  lowest  tier  is  now  in  use  as  a 
road  bridge 

Ponte,  Giacomo  da .  see  BASSANO,  JACOPO. 

Ponte,  Giovanni  da  (jOvan'ne  da  pon'ta),  1512-97, 
Italian  architect  He  was  appointed  in  1658  chief 
architect  of  Venn  e  He  is  rememl>ered  for  his  de- 
sign of  tho  celobiated  Bridge  of  the  Rialto  (1589) 
and  his  restorations  to  tho  doge's  palace  after  the 
fire  of  1577 

Ponte,  Jacopo  da*  see  BASSANO,  JACOPO 

Pontefract  (p6n'tlfiakt,  pum'frlt),  municipal  bor- 
ough (1931  pop  19,057,  1943  estimated  pop 
21,560),  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  SE 
of  Leeds  Pontofract  grew  around  a  great  castle 
built  in  the  llth  cent  on  the  site  of  a  Saxon  fort 
It  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Richard  II  in  1400, 
was  taken  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  in  1536,  was 
besieged  four  times  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  dis- 
mantled after  being  taken  by  John  Lambert  in 
1649  Subterranean  caverns  and  other  vestiges  of 
the  castle  remain  West  of  the  town  is  a  racecourse 

Pontevedra  (pontava'dhra),  city  (pop  14,432),  cap- 
ital of  Pontevedra  prov  ,  NW  Spain,  in  Galicia 
It  is  a  fishing  port  on  a  beautiful  bay  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  and  the  c  enter  of  an  agric  ultural  district 
Among  its  many  ancient  structures  are  the  Gothic 
Church  of  Santa  Maria,  the  picturesque  ruins  of  a 
13th-century  convent,  and  a  Roman  bridge 

Ponthierville  (potyavel'),  town,  NE  Belgian  Congo 
It  is  connec  ted  to  Stanleyville  by  a  railroad  which 
rounds  the  Stanley  Falls  Palm-oil  products  are 
exported 

Pontiac  (pon'teak"),  d  1769,  Ottawa  Indian  chief 
He  may  have  t>een  the  c  hief  met  by  Robert  ROGERS 
in  1760  when  Rogers  was  on  his  way  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Western  forts  for  the  English  Although 
the  Indian  uprising  against  the  English  colonists 
just  after  the  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WARS  is  known 
as  Pontiac's  Rebellion  or  Pontiac's  Conspiracy, 
Pontiac  was  probably  pretent  only  at  the  siege  of 
Detroit  How  much  the  movement  owed  to  his 
influence  and  organization  is  unknown  He  cer- 
tainly planned  the  Detroit  attack,  dud  the  whole 
campaign  was  motivated  by  his  sentiments  When 
the  rebellion  had  failed  and  a  treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded  in  1706,  Poutiac  is  supposed  to  have  gone 
to  the  Mississippi  and  to  have  been  murdered  by 
Illinois  Indiana  at  Cahokia,  but  this  story  is  only  a 
legend. 

Pontiac  1  Citv  (pop  9,585),  co  seat  of  Livingston 
co  ,  NE  central  111  ,  on  the  Vermilion  river  and  NE 
of  Bloommgton,  settled  1833,  platted  1837,  me 
1857  It  is  a  trade,  rail,  and  industrial  center  in  a 
fertile  farm  area  A  branch  of  the  state  peniten- 
tiary is  here  2  Industrial  city  (pop  66,626),  co 
seat  of  Oakland  co  ,  SE  Mich  ,  on  the  Clinton  river 
and  NW  of  Detroit,  founded  1818  by  promoters 
from  Detroit,  me  as  a  village  1837,  as  a  city  1861 
The  region  has  farms,  lakes,  and  resorts  Industries 
developed  early  and  expanded  after  the  railroad 
came  Carriage  making,  important  in  the  1880s, 
gave  way  to  the  automobile  industry  There  are 
many  allied  plants  Tho  Saginaw  Trail  of  the 
Indians  crossed  here  Not  far  away  is  a  state 
mental  hospital 

Pontiac's  Rebellion  or  Pontiac's  Conspiracy,  1763- 
66,  Indian  uprising  against  the  British  just  after 
the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  so  called 
after  one  of  its  leaders,  Pontiac  The  French  atti- 
tude toward  the  Indians  had  always  been  more 
conciliatory  than  that  of  the  English  French 
Jesuit  priests  and  Irench  traders  had  maintained 
friendly  and  generous  dealings  with  their  Indian 
neighbors  While  the  Treaty  of  Pans  (1763)  allotted 
the  Ohio  valley  and  adjacent  regions  to  the  In- 
dians, the  resentment  of  the  Western  tribes  was 
aroused  at  the  English  assumption  of  ownership 
in  the  West  In  the  early  spring  of  1763  a  council 
was  held  near  Detroit,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ecorsc 
river,  here  the  attack  on  Foi  t  Detroit  was  planned 
Pontiac's  scheme  was  to  gam  admission  to  the  gar- 
rison, with  some  of  his  t  hiefs,  by  asking  for  a  coun- 
cil with  the  c  onimandant,  but  the  Indians  wore  to 
carry  weapons  and  open  a  surprise  attack  Major 
Henrj  Gladwj  u,  the  commandant,  was  warned  of 
tho  plot  and  foiled  it.  However,  Pontiac  and  his 
Ottawa,  reuifoiced  by  Wvandot,  Potawatanu,  and 
Ojibwa,  stormed  the  fort  on  Maj  10  Tho  garrison 
was  relieved  by  reinforcements  and  supplies  from 
Niagara  in  the  summer,  but  Pont  we  continued  to 
besiege  it  until  November,  when,  disappointed  at 
finding  he  could  expect  no  help  from  the  French, 
ho  retired  to  the  Maumee  Fort  Pitt  in  Pennsyl- 
vania had  been  warned  by  a  inesuonger  from  Glad- 
wyn  and  withstood  attack  until  relieved  by  Col. 
Henry  BOUQUET.  Bouquet  and  his  forces  on  their 
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Prise  in  Literature  with  his  compatriot  Gjollerup. 
He  studied  engineenng,  worked  as  a  journalist, 


way  to  Fort  Pitt  in  Aug ,  1763,  had  been  victorious 

in  a  severe  engagement  at  Bushy  Run.  Many  other     — ,_  — «, „,   —  _  . , 

outposts,    however,    were   destroyed   with    much  and  traveled  in  Italy  and  Germany  before  the  ap- 

slaughter,  among  them  Sandusky,  Michihmackinac  pearance  of  his  first  major  work,  The  Promised 

(MACKINAC),  and  Presque  Isle    In  an  attempt  by  Land  (Eng  tr  ,  1896),  which  was  originally  pub- 

-           ~  -    '                       ~     '      '  hshed  as  a  trilogy— Soil   (1891),   The  Promised 


Capt  James  Dalzel  to  surprise  Pontiac's  camp, 
the  battle  of  Bloody  Run  was  fought  on  July  31, 
1763,  with  great  loss  to  the  British  The  borders 
of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  terror  In  the  spring  of  1764  an 
offensive  campaign  was  planned  r>y  the  Knglish, 
and  two  armies  were  sent  out,  one  into  Ohio  under 


Land  (1892),  Judgment  Day  (1895)  Lucky  Peter 
(1898-1904)  describes  Copenhagen  life  at  the  end 
of  the  century  His  final  books,  The  Kingdom  of 
the  Dead  (1912-16)  and  Man's  Heaven  (1927), 
bitterly  upbraided  the  Danish  people  for  their  ma- 
terialistic way  of  life. 


Colonel  Bouquet,  and  the  other  to  the  Great  Lakes   Ppntormo,  Jacopo  da  (ya'kSpO  da  p6nt6r'mo),  1494- 
underCol  John  Bradstreet    Bradstreet's  attempts  -. 


at  treaties  were  condemned  by  Gen  Thomas  Gage, 
who  had  succeeded  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  as  com- 
mander in  chief,  and  he  returned  home  with  little 
achievement  Bouquet,  by  his  campaign  in  Penn- 
sylvania, brought  the  Delaware  and  the  Shawnee 
to  sue  for  peace,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
them  by  Sir  William  JOHNSON  After  failing  to  win 
some  of  the  tribes  farther  west  and  south  to  join 
him  ui  rebellion,  Pontiac  finally  completed  in  1766 
a  treaty  with  Johnson  and  was  pardoned  by  the 
English  See  Francis  Parkroan,  History  of  the  Con- 
spiracy of  Pontiac  (1851,  10th  rev  ed  ,  1013),  G 
M  Wrong,  The  Rise  and  Fail  of  New  Fiance  (2 
vols  ,  1928) ,  Calvin  Goodrich,  The  First  Michigan 
Frontier  (1940) ,  H  H  Peckham,  Pontiac  and  the 
Indian  Uprising  (1947) 
PontUnak  (pdntea'nak),  town  (pop  45,19b),  on  W 


15577,  Florentine  painter,  whose  real  name  was 
Jacopo  Carucci  or  Carrucci  His  earlier  arid  best 
efforts  were  highly  praised  by  Raphael  and  Michel- 
angelo, but  he  later  imitated  Durer  and  Michelan- 
gelo to  the  deterioration  of  his  own  style  His  works 
include  Visitation  (Sant*  Annunziata,  Florence), 
his  earliest  extant  work,  throe  small  paintings  de- 
picting Joseph  and  His  Kindred  in  Egypt,  executed 
for  the  Villa  Borgherim,  Florence  (one  m  the 
National  Gall  ,  London) ,  his  masterpiece,  the 
decorative  mythological  fresco  (Villa  del  Poggio  a 
Caiano) ,  Descent  from  the  Cross  (Church  of  Santa 
Fehcita,  Florence) ,  and  The  Holy  Family  and  two 
portraits  (National  Gall  of  Arts,  Washington, 
D  C  )  Pontormo  was  an  excellent  portraitist  See 
study  by  F  M  Clapp  (1916) 


Pontotoc~(pontutok'),  city  (pop  1,832),  co  seat  of 

,. na.n>,  wwii  vp«p  to.i-ju;,  uu  YY       Pontotoc  co  ,  NE  Miss  ,  W  of 

Borneo,  Indonesia,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream     area,  me   1837 


r  of  Tupelo,  m  a  farm 


in  the  Kapuas  delta  near  the  west  coast    It  exports  Pontresma  (pontraze'nii),  summer  and  winter  resort 

timber,  copra,  and  rubber  (resident  pop  757),  Grisons  canton,  Switzerland,  at 

Ponticus,  Aquila   see  AIJUILA  PONTICUS  the  foot  of  the  Bcrnma  Alps 

pontifex  mazimus  (pon'tifSks  mak'smius)  [Latin, «  Pont  Rouge  (poroozh'),  village  (pop  1,865),  8  Que  , 

supreme  pontiff),  official  head  of  Roman  religion,  on  the  Jacques  Cartipr  river  near  the  St  Lawrence 

president  of  the  college  of  pontihces,  who  regu-  and  W  of  Quebec    It  is  in  a  dairy  area,  and  pigs  and 

lated   the   conduct    of   all   religious   affairs      His  poultry  are  raised 

powers  were  great  in  politics  because  of  his  influ-  Pontus  (p&n'tus),  in  Greek  religion,  sea-god,  son  of 

ence  on  the  auguries     He  also  controlled  the  cal-  GAE\     Bv  her  ho  was  the  father  of  Ceto,  Nereus. 

endar,  and  it  was  as  pontifex  maximus  that  Julius  Thaumus,  Phorcus,  and  Eurybia 

Caesar  revised  the  calendar    He  was  elected  by  the  Pontus  [Gr  ,  -sea],  ant  lent  country,  NE  Asia  Minor, 

people     After  the  supremacy  of  Christianity,  the  on  the  Black  Sea  coast    On  its  inland  side  were 

popes  took  the  title  of  pontifox  maximus,  and  it  Cappadoua  and  W  Armenia     It  was  not  sigmfi- 


was  as  successor  of  the  Roman  pontiff  that  they 
have  revised  the  calendar  (see  GREGORY  XIII) 
Pontm«  Marshes  (pdn'tln,  -tin),  low-lying  region,  S 
Latmra,  central  Italy,  between  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea  and  the  Apennme  foothills  In  pre-Roman  and 
'  "  pulated  and  fertile,  but 


antly  penetrated  b>  Persian  or  Hellenic  <  iviliza- 
tion  In  the  4th  cent  B  C  ,  Pontus  was  taken  over 
by  a  Persian  family,  profiting  by  the  breakup  of 
Alexander's  empire,  and  by  281  B  C  the  ruler 
(Mithridates  II),  was  calling  himself  king  A  (en- 


early  Roman  times  it  was  populs 
it  was  later  abandoned  because  of  the  malaria  in  its 
unhealthful  marshlands  Trajan,  Theodoric,  and 
several  popes  started  reclamation  works,  but  a 
drainage  system  was  completed  only  under  Muaso- 
hni  The  large  estates  in  the  area  were  broken  into 
lots  and  farmers  from  N  Italy  settled  permanently 
The  first  rural  town,  Littona  (now  LA  TINA),  was 
inaugurated  m  1932  Sabaudia,  Pontmia,  Apnha, 
and  Pomezia  were  inaugurated  in  the  following 
years  Wheat  and  cotton  are  now  produced 

Pontius  Pilate  (pon'shus  pl'lut),  fl  A  D  26,  Roman 
procurator  of  Judaea  (AD  c  26-A  D  36  or  37)  He 
was  removed  at  the  complaint  of  Samaritans  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  he  committed  suicide  His  at- 
tempt to  evade  responsibility  in  the  trial  of  Jesus 
was  caused  by  his  difficult  responsibility  for  the 

peace  of  Palestine    See  Mat  27,  John  18  28  19  42        ..,        

The  Acts  of  Pilate,  one  of  the  PBEUDEPIORAPHA,  Pontypool  (p6nt5pool'),  urban  district  (1931  pop 
are  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  Many  6,790,  1947  estimated  pop  42,420),  Monmouth- 
legends  were  told  of  him  later,  notably  those  con-  shire,  England,  NW  of  Newport  It  is  in  a  coal- 
nectmg  him  with  Mt  PH-A  run  mining  and  ironworking  region  and  has  tin-plate 

pontoon  (pttn'tun,  pontoon'),  flat-bottomed  boat  or  manufacturing  The  iron  industry  was  introduced 
other  floating  unit  used  for  building  bridges,  rais-  in  1588  Pontypool  absorbed  Abersychan  in  1935 
ing  sunken  ships,  and  the  like  Barrels  or  tasks,  Pontypndd  (p6ntupr5dh'),  urban  district  (1931  pop 
open  boats,  and  completely  enclosed  watertight  42,717,  1947  estimated  pop  39,240),  Glamorgai 


tury  later  Pharnaces  I  was  able  to  annex  Su:  .  , 
and  his  successors  made  a  profitable  allianc  e  with 
Rome  Mithndatps  V  (d  120  B  C  )  gained  Plirygia 
thereby  The  only  great  Pontic  ruler  was  the  next, 
MITHHIDATKS  VI,  who  conquered  Asia  Minor,  had 
control  of  the  Crimea,  and  threatened  Rome  in 
Greece  But  the  Pontic  "empire"  had  neither 
economic  nor  political  stability,  and  Mithridates 
prospered  only  because  Rome  was  preoccupied 
elsewhere  Pompoy  defeated  him  (65  B  C  ),  and 
when  PHARNACES  II  tried  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Roman  civil  war,  Julius  Caesar  easily  removed  the 
threat  (at  Zela,  47  B  C  )  The  Romans  joined 
Pontus  to  the  province  of  Galatia-Cappadoua 
The  principal  Pontic  cities  were  Amasia,  Neocae- 
sarea,  and  Zela  Pontus  is  mentioned  three  tunes 
in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  2  9,  18  2, 1  Peter  11). 
Pontus  Euxinus .  see  BLACK  SEA 


compartments  of  wood,  metal,  concrete,  canvas,      shire,  Wales,  NW  of  Cardiff    At  the  junction  of  the 

coal-producing  valleys  of  the  Rhondda  and  the 
Taff ,  it  ships  coal  down  the  Taff  to  Cardiff  There 
are  chain  works  here  The  famous  single-arched 
bndge  over  the  Taff  was  built  in  1755 


or  rubber  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of 
pontoon  bridges  The  floating  foundation  units 
are  joined  and  am  hored  in  the  stream,  and  a  road- 
way laid  across  them  While  occasionally  built  for  „ 

civilian  emergency  or  temporary  use,  pontoon  pony  see  HOHSK 
bridges  are  most  frequently  used  in  warfare,  when  pony  express  In  I860  and  1861  letters  were  c  arried 
the  transportability  of  parts  and  speed  of  construe-  regularly  from  St  Joseph,  Mo  ,  the  western  end 
tion  are  essential  to  military  operations  The  Per-  of  a  telegraph  line,  to  Sacramento,  Calif  ,  by  pony 
sian  king  Darius  I  built  pontoon  bridges  across  the  express  The  distanc  e  of  nearly  2,000  mi ,  chiefly 
Bosporus  and  the  Danube  in  his  war  against  the  through  wilderness  infested  by  hostile  Indians, 
Scythians,  his  son  Xerxes  I  built  the  famous  bridge  could  be  covered  in  eight  days  Before  the  pony 

express,  letters  to  and  from  California  had  been 
carried  by  ships,  wagon  trams,  and  stagecoaches 
and  had  required  much  more  time  for  the  journey. 
Communication  by  telegraph  was  hastened  by  the 
Civil  War  The  service  began  in  April,  1860  The 
first  telegram  through  to  California  was  trans- 
mitted Ott  24,  1861,  and  the  pony  express  was 
then  gradually  discontinued.  The  record  was  brief 
but  picturesque,  and  the  pony  express  lives  in 
legend  as  well  as  history  Stations,  where  the  rider 
changed  ponies,  were  roughly  10  rni  apart  The 
manager  of  the  pony  express  was  Alexander  Ma- 
jors, of  Kentucky  See  L  R.  Hafen,  The  Overland 
Mail  (1926) ;  Arthur  Chapman,  The  Pony  Express 


of  boats  across  the  Hellespont  when  he  began  hw 
war  against  Greece  The  U  S  arruy  experimented 
with  rubber  pontoons  from  184b  on,  and  in  1941 
collapsible  floats  of  rubber  fabric  were  adopted, 
while  steel  treadways  were  used  instead  of  planks 
for  the  roadway  At  the  same  time  the  navy  intro- 
duced box  pontoons  of  light  welded  steel  for  con- 
structing bridges  from  ship  to  shore  during  lauding 
operations  These  box  pontoons  could  be  assem- 
bled into  bridges,  docks,  causeways,  and,  by  add- 
ing a  motor,  into  self-propelling  barges  Pontoons 
used  for  raising  a  sunken  ship  have  the  form  of 


watertight  cylinders  They  are  filled  with  water, 
made  fast  to  the  vessel,  then  emptied  by  com- 
pressed air,  thus  giving  the  ship  buoyancy  The 

landing  floats  of  a  hydroplane  are  a  form  of  pon-   .          ,  

toon.    Pontoon  lifeboats  consist  of  a  deck  carried     telligence.  Although  it  has  long  been  known  in 

by  a  watertight  structure  France  and  Germany,  some  believe  that  it  may 

Pontopmdan,  Henrik  (han'r6k  ponto'pldan),  1857-     have  originated  in  Spain  from  an  early  form  of 

1943,  Danish  novelist    He  shared  the  1917  Nobel     water  spaniel    Depending  upon  their  size,  poodles 


(1933). 
poodle,  small  and  medium-sized  dog  of  superior  in- 


are  classed  M  standard,  miniature,  or  toy  poodles 
The  larger  poodles  are  sometimes  used  as  retrievers 
and  watchdogs  as  well  as  pets.  Poodles  were  long 
trained  as  performing  dogs  for  circuses  and  thea- 
ters. The  standard  poodle  measures  15  in.  or 
more  in  shoulder  height,  its  coat  is  a  solid  color, 
often  black  or  silver,  but  also  appears  in  white, 
blue,  cream,  apricot,  and  red  The  curly  coat 
grows  profusely  and  has  a  woolly  undercoat  If 
the  coat  grows  too  long  and  is  not  well  brushed  and 
oiled,  it  forms  long  twisted  cords  and  the  dog  m 
called  a  corded  poodle  This  growth  of  hair  ham- 
pers the  dog  and  is  generally  not  favored  Poodles' 
coats  are  usually  clipped  in  several  rather  fantastic 
stylos,  a  honlike  mane  is  left  on  the  foreparts  and 
cuffs  on  the  legs  In  the  Continental  style  the 
hind  quarters  are  closely  clipped  and  tufts  remain 
on  the  hips  and  hocks,  while  in  the  English  Saddle 
style  a  short  clipped  covering  of  hair  is  left  in  the 
hip  region  Miniature  poodles  are  very  similar  to 
the  standards  except  that  they  are  considerably 
smaller,  having  a  shoulder  height  less  than  15  in 
Toy  poodles  are  similar  small  dogs  weighing,  ac- 
oordmg  to  standard  requirements,  under  12  Ib. 
pool,  game  see  BILLIARDS 

Poole,  Ernest  (pool),  1880-1950,  American  writer,  b 
Chicago,  gracl  Princeton,  1902  He  was  a  maga- 
zine correspondent  in  Russia,  France,  and  Ger- 
many before  and  during  the  First  World  War  His 
novels  include  The  Harbor  (1915),  a  story  of  the 
Brooklyn  water  front,  His  Family  (1917),  awarded 
a  Pulitzer  Prize,  and  Blind  (1920)  Among  other 
works  are  The  Little  Dark  Moon  and  Other  Russian 
Sketches  (1925),  Giants  Gone  (1943),  Chicago  biog- 
raphies, and  Great  White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire 
(1946)  See  his  autobiography,  The  Bridge  (1940) 
Poole,  Reginald  Lane:  see  LANE  POOMC,  REGINALD. 
Poole,  Stanley  Edward  Lane — :  see  LANE-POOLB, 

STANLEY  EDWARD 

Poole,  William  Frederick,  1821-94,  American  librar- 
ian and  bibliographer,  b  Essex  co  ,  Mass  ,  grad 
Yale,  1849  lie  was  librarian  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  (1856-69),  of  the  public  libraries  of 
Cincinnati  (1871-73)  and  Chicago  (1874-87),  and 
of  the  Newborry  Library  (1887-94)  He  assisted 
in  organizing  many  libraries,  including  the  Chicago 
Public  Library,  the  Nowberry  Library,  and  the 
library  of  the  U  S  Naval  Academy.  A  founder  of 
the  American  Library  Association  (1876),  he  was 
its  president  from  1885  to  1887  He  compiled  the 
first  general  index  to  periodicals  in  the  United 
States,  Poole' s  Index  to  Periodical  Literature  (1848), 
and  edited  two  other  editions  (1853,  1882)  Later 
editions  were  compiled  cooperatively  by  librarians 
and  edited  by  W  J  Fletcher,  the  last  edition  ap- 
peared in  1907  This'mdex  was  replaced  by  the 
Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  In  addition 
to  his  writings  on  library  work,  Poole  wrote  several 
monographs  on  American  history,  including  Cotton 
Mather  and  Salem  Witchcraft  (18G9)  and  Anti- 
Slavery  Opinions  before  1SOO  (187.3) 
Poole,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  57,211,  1947 
estimated  pop  79,870),  Dorsetshire,  England  It  is 
on  the  north  side  of  Poole  Harbour,  an  inlet  of  the 
English  Channel  NE  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  The 
harbor  is  irregular  in  shape',  c  7  nn  long  and  4  mi 
wide,  with  a  narrow  entrance  within  which  i^, 
Branksca  or  Brownsea  island  with  an  old  castle 
Fishing,  yachting,  and  shipping  of  clay  and  pottery 
are  carried  on  from  Poole  It  is  a  naval  supply 
station  and  a  seaplane  base  and  has  a  considerable 
coastal  trade 

Poona  (poo 'nu),  city  (pop  258,197),  central  Bom- 
bay state,  India  There  are  several  palaces  and 
temples  of  the  17th  and  18th  cent  ,  when  it  was  the 
Mahratta  capital  It  has  a  pleasant  climate  (itt 
elevation  is  c  1,850ft  )  and  serves  as  the  provincial 
summer  capital  There  is  metalwork,  jewelry  mak- 
ing, and  weaving 

Poop6  (po'opcV),  salt  lake,  area  965  sq  mi ,  on  the 
high  plateau  of  E  Bolivia  It  is  more  than  11,000 
ft  above  sea  level  and  only  10  ft  deep  Fed  by  the 
DESAUUADERO,  it  has  no  outlet  except  in  time  of 
flood,  when  it  drains  E  to  the  Salar  de  Coipasa 
Poor,  Charles  Lane,  1866-,  American  astronomer 
and  educator,  b  Hackonsack,  N  J  ,  grad  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  1886,  Ph  D  Johns  Hop- 
kins, 1892  From  1891  to  1899  ho  was  associated 
with  Johns  Hopkins,  and  from  1903  ho  taught  at 
Columbia,  becoming  professor  emeritus  in  1944 
From  1901  to  1906  he  edited  the  Annals  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences  His  works  include 
Simplified  Navigation  (1918),  Gravitation  versus 
Relativity  (1922),  What  Einstein  Really  Did  (1930), 
and  Men  against  the  Rule  (1937) 
Poor,  Henry  Varnum,  1888-,  American  painter,  b 
Chapman,  Kansas,  son  of  a  banker  He  studied 
art  at  Stanford  Umv  ,  the  Slade  School  of  Art, 
London,  and  Julien's,  Pans  On  his  retain  he 
taught  for  some  years  in  California,  during  the 
First  World  War  he  served  m  the  army  For  10 
years  after  the  war  he  made  ceramics  at  his  home 
near  Nyack,  N  Y  The  success  of  this  industry 
enabled  him  to  revisit  Franco,  and  after  1928  he 
devoted  himself  to  painting.  His  still  hfes,  por- 
traits, and  landscapes  have  freshness  and  sincerity 
and  are  simply  and  beautifully  painted  His  color 
is  subtle  and  his  form  expressive  Poor  is  repro- 
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sented  in  many  American  galleries.  His  frescoes  in 
the  Post  Office  and  Dept  of  Justice  buildings, 
Washington,  D  C  ,  are  well  known  Autumn  Fruit 
(Whitney  Mus  ,  New  York)  is  a  characteristic  oil. 

Poor  Clares:  see  CLABK,  SAINT. 

Poore,  Benjamin  Perley,  1820-87,  American  jour- 
nalist, b  near  Newburyport,  Mass  He  ran  away 
from  an  academy  where  ho  was  preparing  for  West 
Point  and  learned  printing  at  Worcester,  Mass  His 
father  bought  for  him  a  Georgia  newspaper  which 
he  edited  (1838-41)  He  nerved  in  the  U  S  lega- 
tion in  Brussels  until  1848  and  collected  historical 
manuscripts  in  France  for  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts. Back  m  the  United  States,  he  returned  to 
newspaper  editing,  and  after  1854  he  was  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent,  known  to  his  readers  as 
"Perley"  for  some  30  years  He  wrote  many  biog- 
raphies, including  works  on  Zachary  Taylor 
(1848),  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (1851),  and  John 
Sherman  (1880)  See  his  autobiography,  Perley' a 
Reminiscences  of  Sixty  Yean  in  the  National 
Metropolis  (188b) 

Poore,  Henry  Rankin,  1859-1940,  American  figure 
and  animal  painter  and  writer,  b  Newark,  N  J  , 
studied  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  and  the  Art  Students  League  and  in  Pans 
He  began  as  a  landscape  painter  and  later  painted 
animals  in  effective  settings  and  hunting  scones 
Among  his  pictures  are  A  Meet  in  Old  Virginia  and 
Old  Burgundy  His  writings  include  Art  Principles 
in  Practice  (1929),  Modern  Art  (1931),  and  Art's 
Place  in  Education  (1937) 

poor  law,  legislation  relating  to  public  assistance  for 
the  poor  Early  measures  were  usually  designed  to 
suppress  vagrancy  and  begging  In  1601  England 
passed  the  Elizabethan  poor  relief  act,  which  recog- 
nized the  state's  obligation  to  the  needy,  it  pro- 
vided for  compulsory  local  levies  to  bo  administered 
by  the  parish,  and  it  emphasized  work  relief  for 
the  able-bodied  Local  reluctance  to  support  tho 
poor  from  other  areas  led  to  settlement  laws  limit- 
ing migration  Institutional  relief  was  provided  by 
poorhouses,  whore  tho  aged,  sick,  or  insane  were 
grouped  together  From  c  1700  workhouses  were 
established  where  inmates  were  expected  to  sup- 
port themselves  by  work,  oven  able-bodied  men 
and  their  families  were  placed  in  them  However, 
because  of  widespread  unemployment  and  low 
wages,  it  became  customary  in  the  late  18th  cent 
to  give  home  relief  Poor-law  amendments  of  1814 
sought  to  establish  uniform  assistance  by  placing 
relief  under  national  supervision,  it  curtailed  homo 
relief  and  modified  the  settlement  laws  A  liberal- 
ized poor  law  was  passed  in  1927  In  many  Euro- 
pean countries  the  churches  retained  control  of 
poor  relief  until  tho  19th  cent  ,  when  measures  to 
provide  public  relief  became  common  A  system 
geared  to  individual  needs  was  developed  in  El- 
berfold,  Germany,  and  became  the  pattern  for 
many  communities  In  tho  United  States  most 
states  have  retained  poor-relief  statutes  based  on 
the  EnRlish  poor  law  introduced  by  the  colonists, 
there  is  little  uniformity  in  the  different  states  or 
even  in  communities  within  a  state  The  20th  cent 
has  brought  recognition  of  an  obligation  for  uni- 
form relief  on  a  national  scale  In  the  United 
States  special  categories  of  relief,  notably  to  chil- 
dren, the  blind,  veterans,  and  Indians,  have  been 
placed  under  national  supervision  Palliative 
measures  have  been  supplemented  by  preventive 
measures,  such  as  unemployment  compensation 
and  old-age  pensions  See  also  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
See  Sidney  Webb  and  Beatrice  Webb,  English 
Poor  Law  History  (1927-29) 

poor-man's-orchid.  see  BUTTERFLY  FLOWER 

Popayan  (p5payaii').  city  (pop  18,292),  SW  Colom- 
bia Founded  in  15  40  by  Sebastian  de  BENALcA- 
ZAR,  on  a  volcanic  terrace  1,000  ft  above  the 
Cauca  river,  Popayan  (alt  5,600  ft  )  became  a  rich, 
anstocratic  center  of  colonial  trade  It  changed 
sides  several  times  during  the  revolution  against 
Spam  Later  it  lost  its  prestige  and  commercial 
preeminence  Coffee  is  the  chief  product 

popcorn,  vanety  of  Indian  corn  (Zea  mays  everta), 
characterized  by  small  ears,  small  pointed  or 
rounded  kernels,  usually  white,  and  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  hard  food  material  stored  about  the 
germ  Steam  is  formed  when  heat  is  applied,  and 
the  grain,  enlarging  six  to  eight  times  in  bulk,  ex- 
plodes and  exposes  the  pure  white  pulp  The 
fleshly  popped  com,  seasoned  with  salt  and  butter 
or  made  into  balls  with  molasses  taffy,  is  a  whole- 
some delicacy,  already  well  known  in  pioneer 
American  communities 

Pope,  Alexander,  1088-1744,  English  poet,  b  Lon- 
don, son  of  a  prospeious  Roman  Catholic  linen 
draper  About  1700  he  moved  with  his  parents  to 
a  home  neai  Binheld  and  Windsor  Foi  est  For  the 
next  dozen  years  Pope  devoted  himself  to  inde- 
pendent study  of  hteratuie,  aided  and  encouraged 
by  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Gianville,  and  other 
friends  whom  he  met  at  Bmfield  and  in  London, 
where  he  spent  an  increasing  amount  of  time  In 
1709  he  published  in  Jacob  Tonson's  miscellany  a 
set  of  pastorals,  which  led  to  a  quarrel  with  Am- 
brose PHILIPS,  and  m  1711  appeared  anonymously 
his  Essay  on  Criticism,  a  poem  outlining  the  critical 
tastes  and  standards  of  nis  time  Pope  wrote  for 
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both  the  Spectator  and  the  Guardian  and  was  friend- 
ly with  Addison  and  his  group  until  the  quarrel 
with  Philips  and  probably  others  excluded  him 
from  that  Whig  company  In  1714  Pope  brought 
out  a  revised  version  of  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  (an 
earlier,  two-canto  version  had  appeared  m  1712), 
a  delicate  and  ingenious  satire  based  on  an  incident 
m  contemporary  high  society  The  poem  Windsor 
Forest  (1713),  meanwhile,  had  revealed  his  Tory 
sympathies  and  brought  him  the  friendship  of 
Swift,  who  aided  in  getting  subscriptions  for  Pope's 
translation  of  the  Iliad,  the  first  volume  of  which 
came  out  in  1715  Completed  m  1720,  the  Iliad, 
although  not  an  accurate  rendition  of  Homer,  was 
a  tremendous  literary  and  financial  success  In 
1725-26  Pope,  assisted  by  William  Broome  and 
Elijah  Fenton,  issued  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey 
A  collection  of  Pope's  poetry,  including  the  elegiac 
"Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate  Ladv" 
and  "Eloisa  to  Abelard,"  was  published  in  1717 
He  moved  in  1718  to  his  famous  estate  at  Twicken- 
ham, and  there  edited  Shakspere  (1725)  Pope's 
edition  was  censured  by  Lewis  THEOBALD  m  Shake- 
speare Restored  (1726),  an  expose  of  Pope's  errors 
In  revenge,  Pope  chose  Theobald  as  hero  of  The 
Dunciad,  a  scathing  satire  on  dunces  and  literary 
hacks  which  originated  in  deliberations  of  the 
SCHIULERUB  CLUB  The  first  version  of  1728  was 
many  times  revised  and  appeared  in  its  final  form 
m  1743,  with  Colloy  Cibber  instead  of  Theobald  as 
hero  Between  1732  and  1734  Pope  composed  An 
Essay  on  Man,  a  popular  poetical  summaiy  of  cur- 
rent philosophical  speculation  He  also  wiote  a 
series  of  epistles  in  verse,  entitled  Moral  Essays 
(1731-36),  and  several  ethical  satires  (1733-38) 
The  prologue  to  the  satires,  which  included  "imi- 
tations" of  Horace  and  Donne,  is  the  celebrated 
"Epistle  to  Dr  Arbuthnot,"  a  "bill  of  complaint" 
against  the  vulgarity  and  "dullness"  of  tho  times 
Pope's  important  poetry  was  written  in  tho  heroic 
couplet,  and  only  Dryden  iivals  him  in  the  use  of 
it  An  early  illness  left  Pope  so  cuppled  and  de- 
formed that  he  never  lecovered  his  health  In  tho 
view  of  some  critics  this  condition  fostered  spite- 
fulness  and  treachery,  but  his  ill  nature  has  been 
overemphasized  and  is  counterbalanced  by  his  de- 
votion to  his  family  and  his  lovalty  to  his  many 
friends,  among  whom  were  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  Par- 
nell,  Swift,  and  Lord  Bohngbroko  Tho  edition  of 
Pope's  works  by  Whitwell  filwin  and  W  J  Court- 
hope  (10  vols  ,  1871-89)  will  bo  superseded  by  the 
Twickenham  edition  of  tho  poems  (1939-),  John 
Butt,  editor,  and  the  prose  works  edited  by  Norman 
Ault  (1936-)  The  biography  by  Samuel  Johnson 
in  The  IAVCS  of  the  Poets  remains  a  classic  See  also 
George  Shorburn,  The  Early  Career  of  Alexander 
Pope  (1934)  and  The  Best  of  Pope  (rev  ed  ,  1946), 
R  K  Root,  The  Poetical  Career  of  Alexander  Pope 
(1938),  critical  studios  by  Austin  Warren  (1929) 
and  Geoffrey  Tillotson  (1938) 

Pope,  John,  1822-92,  Union  general  in  the  Civil 
War,  b  Louisville,  Ky  ,  grad  West  Point,  1842 
He  served  with  distinction  at  Monterrey  and 
Buena  Vista  in  tho  Mexican  War  and  later  did  top- 
ographical engineering  in  the  West  In  the  Civil 
War,  Pope,  made  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers 
(May,  1861),  served  m  Missouri  under  J  C  Fre- 
mont and  then  under  H  W  Halleck  He  was  pro- 
moted major  general  in  March,  1862  As  command- 
er of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  Pope  captured 
New  Madrid  and  ISLAND  No  10  and  took  part  m 
Halleck's  move  on  Corinth  These  successes 
brought  him  tho  command  of  the  newly  organized 
Army  of  Virginia  (June,  1862)  and  a  brigadier 
generalcy  in  tho  regular  army  He  attributed  his 
bad  defeat  at  the  second  battle  of  BULL  RUN  to  al- 
leged disobedience  on  the  part  of  Pita-John 
PORTER  Pope,  removed  from  command,  later 
campaigned  against  the  Sioux  Indians  He  com- 
manded (1870-73)  the  Dept  of  the  Missouri  Sec 
J  C  Ropes,  The  Army  under  Pope  (1881) 

Pope,  John  Russell,  1874-1937,  American  architect, 
b  New  York  city,  studied  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  the  School  of  Mines,  Colum- 
bia (Ph  B  ,  1894)  He  won  a  fellowship  (1895)  to 
the  American  Academy  m  Rome  His  office,  estab- 
lished in  New  York  m  1900,  consistently  produced 
dignified  architecture  of  classic  inspiration  and  fine 
taste  Pope's  numerous  designs  include  a  long  hbt 
of  town  and  country  residences  His  public  works 
at  Washington,  D  C  ,  include  the  Scottish  Rite 
Temple,  the  National  Archives  Building,  Consti- 
tution Hall  for  tho  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  tho  National  Gallery  of  Art  He 
designed  also  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  Hodgenville, 
Ky  ,  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  and  a  war 
memorial  at  Montfaucon,  France  Designs  by 
Pope  were  selected  for  two  memorials  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  one  to  be  in  Washington,  D  C  ,  and 
another  in  New  York 

Pope,  Sir  William  Jackson,  1870-1939,  English 
chemist  Ho  was  professor  at  Cambridge  from 
1908.  His  work  in  stereochemistry  included  stud- 
ies on  asymmetric  atoms  of  nitrogen,  sulphur, 
selenium,  and  tin  In  the  First  World  War  he 
worked  on  mustard  gas  He  was  knighted  in  1919 

pope,  see  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  and  PAPACY 

Poperinge   (po'purmg,   Flemish  po'purlng'u,  Fr 
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pdpurejc'),  town  (pop.  12,393),  West  Flanders 
prov.,  Belgium,  W  of  Ypres  It  was  virtually  de- 
stroyed in  the  murderous  fighting  here  during  the 
First  World  War. 

Popham,  George  (po'pum),  c  1550-1608,  early 
American  colonist,  b  Somerset  co  ,  England  Little 
is  known  of  his  life  before  1594  He  is  named  in 
the  patent  granted  to  the  Virginia  Company  in 

1606  In  consequence  of  the  colonization  project 
of  his  uncle,  Sir  John  Popham,  and  Sir  Ferdmando 
Gorges,  George  Popham,  in  the  Gift  of  God,  with 
Ralegh  Gilbert  in  the  Mary  and  John,  set  out  in 

1607  from  Plymouth  with  settlers    They  explored 
the  Maine  coast  and  settled  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennebec  (then  called  the  Sagadahoc)  river  on  the 
present  site  of  Phippsburg    A  fort  was  erected, 
called  Fort  St  George,  and  Popham  became  presi- 
dent of  the  ( olonv     He  died  that  winter,  and  the 
colony  was  abandoned  m  the  following  summer 

Popham,  Sir  Home  Riggs,  1762-1820,  British  ad- 
miral He  served  in  the  French  Revolutionary  and 
Napoleonic  Wars  and  was  naval  commander  at  the 
capture  of  Cape  Colony  (1806)  Under  his  orders, 
Rio  de  la  Plata  was  invaded  and  Buenos  Aires  cap- 
tured and  held  six  weeks  (1806)  Superseded  in 
Jan  ,  1807,  Popham  was  recalled  to  England  and 
severely  reprimanded  by  a  court-martial  for  with- 
drawing from  the  Cape  without  orders  He  com- 
manded the  Jamaica  station  from  1817  to  1820 

Popham  Beach,  Maine  see  PHIPPSBURO 

Popish  Plot   see  OATES,  TITUS 

Poplar  (pop'lur),  city  (pop  1,442),  NE  Mont,  on 
the  Missouri  river  at  the  junction  of  the  Poplar, 
me  1916  It  is  the  center  of  an  irrigated  area  and 
has  the  agency  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reserva- 
tion Chief  GALL  surrendered  here 

poplar  (p&p'lur),  name  for  any  species  of  the  genus 
Populus,  deciduous  fast-growing  trees  easily  prop- 
agated by  cuttings  and  usually  short  lived  Some 
of  the  numerous  species  aie  commonly  known  as 
ASPEN,  cottonwood,  and  BALM  OF  GILBAD  A  com- 
mon ornamental  tree  is  the  Lombardy  poplar, 
which,  like  the  silver  poplar,  has  been  introduced 
in  America  Several  species  of  poplar,  especially 
those  characterized  by  a  cottony  seed  covering,  are 
called  cottonwood  The  common  cottonwood  or 
whitewood  (P  deltoides)  is  called  also  Carolina 
poplar  Cottonwoods  were  a.  welcome  sight  to  pio- 
neers pushing  westward,  for  they  marked  the 
streams  in  the  otherwise  treeless  Great  Plains 
Poplar  bark  is  used  in  tanning,  and  the  light,  soft 
wood  is  used  chiefly  as  pulpwood  and  for  wooden- 
ware  Tho  TULIP  TREE  is  also  called  yellow  poplar 

Poplar  Bluff,  city  (pop  11,163),  <o  seat  of  Butler 
co  ,  SE  Mo  ,  m  the  Ozark  foothills,  on  the  low 
bluffs  of  the  Black  River  near  the  Ark  line, 
founded  1850  It  is  a  trade  and  shipping  center  in  a 
farm  and  resort  area  and  has  railroad  shops,  lumber 
and  flour  mills,  and  shoe  and  wood-products  in- 
dustries Clark  National  Forest  is  near,  Wappa- 
pello  Dam  in  the  St  Francis  river  is  northeast 

Poplamlle,  town  (pop  1,061),  co  seat  of  Pearl  River 
co  ,  S  Miss  ,  SSW  of  Hattiesburg,  in  an  area  yield- 
ing tung  uuU,,  pecans,  and  farm  produce,  me  1883 
A  distru  t  junior  college  and  a  state  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  are  here 

Popocatepetl  (popuka'tupftul,  popG^kata'putul) 
[Aztoc, -smoking  mountain],  volcano,  17,887  ft 
nigh,  central  Mexico,  on  the  border  between 
Puebla  and  Mexico  state  In  height,  it  is  second 
only  to  Orizaba  among  the  peaks  of  Mexico  and  is 
near  IXTACIHUATL  The  perpetually  snow-cappod 
cone  is  symmetrical,  and  the  large  crater  has  prac- 
tically pure  sulphur  deposits  only  partially  ex- 
ploited The  ascent,  which  is  fairly  easy,  was 
probably  first  made  in  1519  by  one  of  Cortes 's  men 
Active  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  Spanish 
colonial  times,  the  volcano  has  been  dormant  since 
1702  Occasionally  it  emits  vast  clouds  of  smoke 

Popol  Vuh  (popCl'  voo')  (Quich6, -collection  of  the 
council],  sacred  book  of  the  QUICHE  Indians  The 
most  important  document  of  the  cosmogony,  re- 
ligion, mythology,  migratory  traditions,  and  his- 
tory of  tho  Quiche,  the  original  Popol  Vuh  was 
destroyed  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  but  it  was  re- 
written in  Spanish  by  a  converted  Quich6  shortly 
after  the  Spanish  Conquest  The  language  and 
literary  style,  the  philosophy,  and  tho  life  it  reveals 
show  the  Quiche  had  reached  a  high  degree  of 
learning  A  similar  document,  more  historical  m 
content  and  treating  of  the  neighboring  Cakchi- 
quol,  is  the  Annals  of  the  Cakchiqud  See  the  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  Popol  Vuh  by  Doha  Goetz  and 
Sylvan  us  G  Morlev  from  the  translation  by 
Adrian  Recmos  (1950) 

Poppaea  Sabma  (p&pe'u  subl'nu),  d  A  D.  65,  Ro- 
man empress  con^oit,  wife  of  NERO  She  was  the 
mistress  of  Nero  foi  years  before  he  became  (A  D 
62)  her  third  husband  She  is  usually  said  to  have 
had  a  baleful  influence,  instigating  Nero  to  have 
his  mothei  (Agnppma),  his  former  wife  (Octavia), 
and  the  philosopher  SENECA  killed  Ono  story 
(probably  false)  has  it  that  in  a  fit  of  anger  Nero 
kicked  her  to  death 

poppy,  any  plant  of  tho  genus  Papavcr,  annual,  bien- 
nial, or  perennial  herbs  mostly  native  to  the  Old 
World,  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  short-lived, 
brilliantly  and  variously  colored  blossoms.  Of  the 
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POPULATION 

many  species,  those  best  known  are  the  oorn,  Ice- 
land, Oriental,  and  opium  poppies  The  com 
poppy,  commonly  red,  grows  abundantly  in  Europe 
and  Asia  and  has  become  naturalised  in  parts  of 
North  Amenoa  The  poppy  of  "Handera  Fields" 
is  celebrated  m  a  poem  by  John  MoCrae  and  is  the 
Memorial  Day  emblem  of  World  War  veterans 


The  Shirley  poppy  is  a  garden  variety  of  the  corn 
poppy.  The  Iceland  poppy,  from  arctic  regions,  is 
sweet  scented  with  a  leafless  flower  stem  A  favor- 


ite perennial  is  the  Oriental  poppy,  commonly  red 
floweied  OPIUM  IB  obtained  from  the  milky  juice 
of  the  seed  pod  of  the  opium  poppy,  native  to  the 
Orient  and  Greece  and  with  double  garden  forms 
called  peony  flowered  and  carnation  flowered  The 
opium  poppy  is  also  the  chief  source  of  poppy  seed, 
called  also  maw  seed,  not  narcotic  and  used  on  rolls 
as  a  flavoring  and  for  birdseed  Poppy  oil,  dcnved 
from  the  seeds,  is  used  for  culinary  and  illumination 
purposes  and  in  oil  paints  and  soaps  A  poppy 
blossom  has  long  been  the  symbol  of  the  dead  and 
of  sleep.  Other  plants,  paiticularly  of  the  same 
family,  share  the  name  poppy,  e  g  ,  CALIFORNIA 
POPPY  and  celandine  poppy 

population.  The  population  of  the  world,  measured 
by  the  census  in  most  Western  countries  and  esti- 
mated for  others,  comprises  c  2,000,000,000  people 
Of  these,  roughly  over  half  are  in  Asia,  a  quarter 
in  Europe,  and  an  eighth  m  the  Americas  General 
population  increase  in  all  parts  of  the  world  was 
negligible  until  with  the  Industrial  Revolution 
there  was  a  great  surge  in  the  growth  of  the  peoples 
of  Europe,  especially  in  the  British  Isles  In  this 
period  the  advancements  in  sanitation,  technology, 
and  the  means  of  food  distribution  made  possible  a 
drop  in  mortality  so  significant  that  between  1650 
and  1900  the  population  of  Europe  was  nearly 
quadrupled  (c  100,000,000  to  c  400,000,000)  m 
spite  of  considerable  emigration.  This  phenomenal 
increase  m  numbers  led  MALTHUS  to  predict  that 
the  population  would  eventually  outrun  the  food 
supply  A  similar  period  of  growth  occurred  m  the 
United  States  during  the  10th  cent  ,  partly  as  a  re- 
sult of  IMMIGRATION  By  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
cent.,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  the  birth 
rate,  which  had  never  risen  during  the  time  of  ex- 
pansion, had  begun  to  decline  in  many  areas  The 
trend  was  first  evidenced  in  France,  which,  before 
the  Second  World  War,  had  an  almost  stable  popu- 
lation, it  is  estimated  that  before  the  year  2000 
most  of  the  Western  countries  will  have  reached 
the  same  level  of  growth  This  development  is  at- 
tributed to  social  and  economic  factors,  chiefly  the 
spread  of  BIBTH  CONTROL  and  urbanization  (which 
is  accompanied  by  family  limitation)  In  less  in- 
dustrialized countries  of  Europe,  notably  the 
USSR,  and  in  Asia  (excepting  Japan)  birth  rates 
are  increasing  rapidly  There  has  been  speculation 
as  to  an  "optimum  population"  (ideal  ratio  of  peo- 
ple to  available  resources),  but  determination  of 
such  a  number  is  virtually  impossible  in  complex 
and  changing  societies  Restrictive  policies  (other 
than  the  "natural"  checks  of  war,  famine,  and 
disease)  for  limitation  of  number  and  for  control  of 
quality  have  been  put  into  effect  by  many  societies 
Infanticide  was  practiced  in  ancient  Greece,  India, 
and  other  countries,  and  this  measure,  together 
with  abortion  and  abandonment  of  the  aged  and 
unfit,  has  been  accepted  by  some  primitive  tribes 
MIGRATION,  which  may  be  temporarily  effective 
for  a  given  area,  and  immigration  are  subject  to 
government  control  Differential  birth  rates  (see 
VITAL  STATISTICS)  in  the  20th  cent  have  exercised 
on  Westernized  populations  a  selective  effect 
which  has  been  considered  undesirable,  and  EU- 
GENICS programs  have  been  proposed  though  not 
generally  accepted  National  policies  to  raise  the 
birth  rate  are  more  feasible,  the  most  notable  today 
is  that  of  Sweden  See  Frank  Lorimer  and  Fred- 
erick Osburn,  Dynamics  of  Population  (1934), 
Alva  Myrdal,  Family  and  Nation  (1941),  W  8 
Thompson.  Population  Problems  (3d  ed  ,  1942)  , 
Frank  W  Notestem  and  others,  The  Future  Popu- 
lation of  Europe  and  the  Cornet  Union  (1944) 
Populist  party.  During  the  Panic  of  1873  in  the 
United  States,  prices  fell  so  low  that  farmers  who 
had  contracted  debts  when  prices  were  high  found 
that  the  money  they  had  to  repay  was  worth  more 
than  the  money  they  had  borrowed  The  price  of 
agricultural  products  slumped  into  decline  While 
farmers  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  South  were 
growing  poorer,  bankers  and  capitalists  of  the 
East  were  growing  rich,  while  farmers  were  bum- 
ing  their  crops  because  of  the  high  cost  of  fuel  and 
prohibitive  transportation  rates,  mine  owners  and 
railroads  were  prospering  Farmers  felt  that  the 
management  of  currency  was  at  fault  The  Re- 
sumption Act,  which  was  to  redeem  paper  money 
issued  during  the  Civil  War  by  the  resumption  of 
specie  payment,  led  to  the  formation  (1875)  of  the 
GREENBACK  PARTY,  which  accomplished  little  Be- 
lieving that  bankers  were  hoarding  gold  and  that 
the  circulation  of  more  money  would  help  the  sit- 
uation, delegates  from  farm  and  labor  organiza- 
tions met  in  1891  and  formed  the  Populist  party. 
They  advocated  government  ownership  of  rail- 
ways and  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  In  1873  the 
government  had  ceased  coining  silver  dollars.  In 
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the  meantime  a  great  deal  of  silver  had  accumulat- 
ed, and  the  Westerners  believed  that  this  could  be 
coined  in  the  ratio  of  16  parts  of  silver  to  one  part 
of  gold  However,  silver  had  become  so  plentiful 
that  the  old  ratio  no  longer  represented  sound 
money.  A  convention  held  at  Omaha  in  1892 
adopted  a  platform  calling  for  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver, abolition  of  national  banks,  a  subtreasury 
scheme  or  some  similar  system,  a  graduated  in- 
come tax,  plentv  of  paper  money,  government 
ownership  of  railroads,  election  of  Senators  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people,  nonownership  of  land  by 
foreigners,  civil  service  reform,  limitation  of  state 
and  national  income  to  strict  expense  level,  a 
working  dav  of  eight  hours,  postal  banks,  pensions, 
revision  of  the  law  of  contracts,  and  reform  of  im- 
migration regulations  James  B.  WEAVER  was  the 
Populist  candidate  for  President  that  year  and 
polled  over  1,041,000  votes  The  Populist  votes  in 
the  1894  congressional  elections  increased  to 
1,471,000  as  the  party  gamed  momentum  In 
1896,  while  the  Republican  party  adhered  to  the 
"sound  money"  platform,  the  Populists  kept  in- 
tact their  platform  of  1892,  the  Democratic  party, 
however,  adopted  the  plank  of  free  coinage  of  silver 
and  nominated  William  Jennings  BRYAN  for  Presi- 
dent Though  the  Populists  tried  to  retain  their  in- 
dependence by  repudiating  the  Democratic  vice 
presidential  candidate,  the  Democratic  party, 
helped  by  the  eloquence  of  Bryan,  captured  the 
bulk  of  the  Populist  votes  in  1896  Nevertheless. 
WUham  McKinley,  the  Republican  presidential 
nominee,  won  the  election  by  600,000  votes  The 
1890  election  undermined  agrarian  insurgency,  and 
a  period  of  rapidly  rising  farm  prices  brought  about 
the  dissolution  of  the  Populist  party.  See  F  L 
McVey,  The  Populist  Movement  (1931). 

Poratha  (pd'ruthu),  one  of  the  10  sons  of  Haman 
Esther  9  8 

porcelain  [Ital  porcellana],  hard,  permanent  kind  of 
pottery  having  transluceuce  It  differs  from 
earthen wai  e  and  chinaware  m  the  method  of  firing 
After  the  first  firing,  the  body  and  glaze  ure  fired 
together  at  a  very  high  temperature  in  the  glost 
fire  Porcelain  is  produced  from  hard,  soft,  01 
artificial  paste  consisting  variously  of  kaolin, 
feldspar,  and  bone  phosphate  of  lime  It  probably 
originated  in  14th-century  China  The  oldest  exist- 
ing specimens  are  attributed  to  the  15th  cent 
Chinese  porcelains  include  those  of  many  brilliant 
enamels  (such  as  celadon,  peachblow,  oxblood,  and 
Mohammedan  blue)  and  the  rice-gram  decoration 
and  hawthorn  and  lace  patterns  Canton  ware  is 
one  of  the  best-known  kinds  Many  of  these  por- 
celains were  early  introduced  into  Japan  and 
copied  with  fair  success  despite  less  pure  clay  and 
less  skillful  artistry  m  the  early  work,  but  eventu- 
ally Japanese  potters  rivaled  their  masters  Pot- 
ters m  Italy  and  France  began  to  reproduce 
Chinese  porcelain  in  the  late  15th  cent ,  and  the 
work  spread  over  Europe,  native  hard-paste  por- 
celain (Dresden  china)  was  being  produced  at 
Meissen  in  1716  Fine  European  porcelains  include 
Venetian,  Florentine,  Sevres,  the  Buen-Retiro  of 
Madrid,  Dresden,  Copenhagen,  Chelsea,  Derby, 
Worcester,  Bristol,  Bow,  and  Lowestoft. 

porch,  usually  a  projecting,  protective  roofed  en- 
trance attached  to  buildings  and  having  sides 
either  open  or  partly  or  wholly  enclosed  It  may 
be  of  one  or  more  stories  or  the  lower  atory  of  a 
tower  The  term  is  used  also  for  a  veranda,  piaiza, 
or  sleeping  balcony  When  it  is  enlarged  and 
elaborated  in  design,  it  is  called  portico  or  colon- 
nade It  gained  its  chief  prominence  in  ecclesias- 
tical architecture  of  the  12th  to  16th  cent.  Many 
fine  examples  exist  in  France,  and  in  England  there 
are  still  a  few  fine  old  church  porches  of  wood  The 
colonial  domestic?  architecture  of  America  pro- 
duced fine  examples  It  apparently  wan  known  in 
Egyptian  architecture  and  in  Pompeii,  while  in 
Greece  it  became  the  PROPYLAEA  and  BTOA  In 
Athens  in  the  4th  cent  B  C  there  was  a  structure 
called  the  Painted  Porch  where  Zeno  of  Citium 
spoke  to  his  disciples  It  had  frescoes  of  the  battle 
of  Marathon 

Porcius  Festtis   see  FBSTUS,  PORCIUS 

Porcupine,  gold-mining  district   see  TIMMINS,  Ont 

Porcupine  (p&r'kyupm,  ~kyot>-),  river,  525  mi  long, 
a  mam  tributary  of  the  Yukon  It  rises  in  W 
Yukon  territory  in  mountainous  country  N  of 
Dawson  and  flows  in  a  great  arc  NIC  then  W  across 
the  Alaska  boundary  to  enter  the  Yukon  river  at 
Fort  Yukon,  in  NE  Alaska  It  was  discovered 
(1842)  bv  John  Bell,  a  chief  trader  for  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company. 

porcupine  (pdr'kyupm,  -kyd&~),  heavy,  short-leg- 
ged, slow-moving  rodent,  protected  from  head  to 
the  end  of  the  tail  by  erectile  quills  The  tapering 
outer  end  of  each  quill  is  covered  with  overlapping 
barbs  Animals  become  impregnated  with  quills 
from  the  body  or  from  the  lashing  tail  when  they 
attack  the  porcupine  The  quills  are  difficult  to 
extract  and  cause  painful  swelling.  Lost  or  molted 
quills  are  replaced  Porcupines  eat  the  inner  bark 
and  leaves  of  trees,  succulent  parts  of  herbaceous 
plants,  and  fruits  They  are  fond  of  salt.  The  Old 
World  porcupines  are  largely  terrestrial  and  noc- 
turnal. They  are  found  in  S  Europe  and  in  parts  of 


Aria  and  Africa.  Porcupine*  of  the  New  World  be- 
long to  another  family.  Their  feet  are  adapted  for 
climbing,  and  they  are  at  least  partially  arboreal 
Two  species  inhabit  North  America.  The  Canadian 
porcupine  (Erethuson  dortatum),  which  is  dark 
brown  or  blackish  and  densely  furred,  is  found  in 
forests  of  E  North  America.  The  western  species 
(E.  epixanthum)  has  a  brown  undercoat,  and  the 
long  guard  hairs  are  yellowish  at  the  tips.  Among 
the  South  American  forms  is  the  tree  porcupine 
(Coendou),  which  has  a  long  prehensile  tail.  The 
porcupine  is  often  incorrectly  called  hedgehog. 

Porcupine  Mountains,  extreme  W  Upper  Peninsula, 
N  Mich  ,  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  having 
the  highest  point  (2,023  ft )  in  the  state. 

Pordenone,  Giovanni  Antonio  de  (idvaii'nS  antS'nyo 
da  pordanS'nft),  c  1484-1589,  Venetian  painter 
His  real  name  was  Giovanni  Antonio  do  Sacchis, 
and  he  was  also  known  as  Corticollis  or  Curticello, 
Regillo,  and  (erroneously)  Licmio.  He  executed 
frescoes  in  the  churches  of  Friuli  and  worked  also 
m  Tieviso,  Mantua,  Cremona,  and  Genoa.  In 
Venice  his  services  were  in  great  demand  for  the 
decorating  of  Venetian  palaces  Most  of  his 
Venetian  frescoes  have  perished  Among  his  ex- 
taut  works  are  frescoes  in  the  cathedral  at  Cre- 
mona, 8t  Catherine  Disputing  with  the  Doctors  at 
Alexandria  (Madonna  di  Campagna,  Piacencu), 
and  The  Glory  of  San  Lorenzo  Uiwttiniam,  one  of 
Pordenone 'a  greatest  works  (Academy,  Venice), 
An  Apostle  (National  Gall ,  London),  St  Christo- 
pher (National  Gall  of  Art,  Washington,  D  C  ) 

porgy  (p6r'g£),  name  for  several  fishes  of  the  family 
Spandae  found  in  warm  and  tropical  coastal  seas 
of  the  Americas  and  Europe.  The  ted  porgy 
(Paqrus),  a  red  fish  with  blue  spots,  ocouis  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  the  warmer  Atlantic  waters 
of  Europe  and  the  Americas  Species  of  the  genus 
Calamus,  e  K  ,  the  saucer-eye  and  jolthead  porgios, 
are  good  food  fish  Also  called  porgy  is  the  scup 
or  fair  maid  (Stenotomus)  of  the  same  family,  an 
excellent  food  fish  found  commonly  from  Cape 
Cod  to  South  Carolina 

Pon  (po're),  Swed  Bjttrneborq  (bvur'nub6r"yu), 
city  (pop  22,661),  SW  Finland,  a  Baltic  port  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Kokemaenjoki  Its  ue-free  har- 
bor makes  it  an  important  shipping  center  There 
are  manufa<  tures  of  machinery,  textiles,  and  lum- 
ber products  Founded  (1366)  us  Ulvila,  Pon  was 
moved  nearer  the  sea  in  1 558 

Porjus  (pdr'vus),  cataract,  c  170  ft  high,  in  the 
Stora  Lule  iwer,  N  Sweden,  m  Noirbotten  co  ,  S 
of  Galhvare  By  a  lOO.OOO-horsepower  under- 
ground hydroelectric  plant,  the  powei  from  the 
Falls  operates  the  lion  mines  at  Kiruna  and  Galh- 
vare, iron  smelters,  electrochemical  plants,  and 
the  Lapland  RR  from  Narvik  to  Lulea  A  largo 
auxiliary  dam  msuies  a  steady  flow  of  water 
Next  to  Trollhattan  it  is  the  laigest  power  plant 
m  Sweden 

pork,  flesh  of  swine  prepared  as  food,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal commodities  of  the  meat-packing  industry 
It  is  sold  either  us  fresh  meat  or  as  HAM,  BACON, 
SAUSAGE,  LARD,  or  a  variety  of  other  product* 
The  fresh  pork  and  the  choicest  cured  products 
are  taken  from  good  smooth  carcasses  weighing 
from  240  to  400  Ib  The  fresh  pork  is  sold  either 
chilled  or  frozen.  The  skin  and  fat  should  bo 
white,  the  flesh  clear,  pink,  and  fine  grained  The 
principal  fresh  cuts  are  hams,  loins,  spareribs, 
shoulders,  butts,  and  feet  The  brains,  snout,  earn, 
jowls,  tail,  and  tongue  are  used  in  a  variety  of  ways 

Porkkala  (pdrk'kala),  peninsula,  area  c  150sq  mi  , 
in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  near  Helsinki  According  to 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1947,  I<  inland  leased  this  area 
to  the  USSR  for  50  years,  for  use  as  a  naval  base 

Poros  (pd'rus),  anc  Calauria,  island  (7  sq  mi  ,  pop 
5,629),  off  S  Greece,  in  the  Aegean  Sea  just  off  the 
Argolis  peninsula  There  are  remains  of  tho  temple 
of  Poseidon,  where  Demosthenes  took  poison  and 
died  in  822  B  C  The  town  of  Pores,  on  the  south 
shore,  has  u  fortified  naval  station 

Porphyry  (por'ffre)  [Gr  , -purple,  imperial;  allud- 
ing to  his  original  name  Malchas,  Syriac,«kmgl, 
233-c  304,  Greek  scholar  and  Neoplatonic  philoso- 
pher. He  studied  rhetoric  under  Longinus  and 
philosophy  under  PLOTINUB  He  later  lectured  in 
Rome  on  the  philosophy  of  Plotmus  and  was  tho 
teacher  of  the  Neoplatomst,  lamblichus  He 
wrote  lives  of  Pythagoras  and  of  Plotmus  and 
edited  the  Enneade  of  Plotinus  He  wrote  also  on 
rhetorical  and  literary  themes  His  most  influen- 
tial work  is  the  Ewagoge,  an  introduction  to  tho 
logic  of  Aristotle,  in  which  he  reduced  the  10  cate- 
gories of  Aristotle  to  the  five  predicates  still  recog- 
nised m  logio — genus,  species,  difference,  property, 
and  accident 

porphyry  (pdr'furfi),  igneous  rock  composed  of  large, 
conspicuous  crystals  (phenocrysts)  and  a  ground- 
mass  or  matrix  in  which  tho  phenocrysts  are  em- 
bedded. Some  authorities  consider  the  expression 
"porphyritio  rock"  better  usage  than  porphyry, 
since  tho  name  describes  the  texture  of  the  rock — 
not  its  chemical,  physical,  or  miner alogioal  com- 
position or  color.  The  texture  is  important  in  the 
determination  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  rock  formed.  The  phenocrysts  vary  in  sue 
from  specimen  to  specimen;  the  groundmaaa  may 
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be  either  glassy  or  made  tip  of  eoarae  or  fine  gran- 
ules or  crystals.  The  varieties  of  porphyry  are 
many,  the  specimens  being  named  by  the  character 
of  the  phenocrysts  in  the  ground  maas.  They  are 
found  in  main  classes  of  igneous  rocks,  e  a ,  in 
granite,  syenite,  diorite.  gabbro,  and  peridotite 
Porphyritic  felsites  and  porphyritic  basalts  are 
widely  distributed  The  porphyritic  texture  indi- 
cates two  separate  stages  of  solidification.  In  the 
first  phase  the  phenocrysts  form  in  the  molten 
mass  In  the  second  phase  the  molten  mass  itself 
crystallizes  into  a  solid  It  is  commonly  believed 
that  the  first  stage  occurs  after  the  ejection  of  the 
molten  lava  Poi  phyritic  texture  is  especially  com- 
mon in  extrusions  (e.g  ,  in  lava) 

porpoise  (pdr'pus),  sea  mammal  (genus  Phocaena) 
of  the  order  Cetacea,  allied  to  the  WHALB  It  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  N  Atlantic  and  the  N  Pacific 
About  4  to  6  ft  long,  it  is  black  above  and  white 
below  and,  unlike  the  dolphin,  its  nose  is  blunt 
Traveling  in  schools,  porpoises  prey  on  fish,  often 
pursuing  thorn  up  rivers  The  fat  of  the  porpoise 
yields  a  lubricating  oil,  and  the  flesh  is  sometimes 
eaten  Much  of  the  tanned  skin  sold  as  porpoise 
hide  is  obtained  from  the  white  whale  or  beluga 

Porpora,  Niccold  Antonio  (nok-ko!6'  itnt&'ny5  por'- 
pora),  b  1680,  d  1766  or  1767,  Italian  composer 
and  one  of  the  greatest  singing  teachers  His  more 
than  50  operas  are  not  very  important,  his  best 
compositions  being  his  cantatas  for  voice  and  harp- 
sichord, it  is  for  his  vocal  pedagogy  that  he  is 
remembered  Haydn  was  among  his  pupils,  as 
were  all  the  greatest  singers  of  the  18th  cent ,  in- 
cluding Fannelli 

Porrentruy  (poratrtte'),  Ger  Pruntrut  (prd&n'tr5ot), 
town  (pop  0,121),  Bernese  Jura,  Bern  canton. 
Switzerland  It  has  an  old  watch  industry  and 
also  manufactures  knit  goods  and  shoes  From 
1528  to  17°-2  it  was  the  residence  of  the  prince- 
bishops  of  Basel,  whose  territories  passed  to  Bern 
m  1815  Most  of  the  people  are  French-speaking 

Porres,  Martin  de  (pd'rfis),  1579-1639,  South  Amer- 
ican man  of  religion,  b  Lima,  Peru  His  father 
was  a  Spanish  soldier,  1m  mother  a  Negro  of 
Panama  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  barber  surgeon 
Later  ho  became  a  Dominican  tertiary  and  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  the  sick  and  the  forlorn 
He  built  an  orphanage  and  hospitals  and  lived  an 
extraordinarily  ascetic  life  Miracles  were  at- 
tributed to  him  in  his  lifetime  He  was  beatified  in 
1836  Feast  Nov  5 

porridge,  dish  made  of  the  meal  or  flour  of  wheat, 
oats,  or  other  gram  or  of  peas  or  beans,  stirred  into 
milk  or  water  and  cooked  until  thick  The  early 
porridge  seems  to  have  been  t*  thu  k  stew  of  vege- 
tables or  a  combination  of  foods  Nettle  porridge, 
for  example,  was  a  dish  of  greens 

Porsena,  Lars   see  LARK  PORSENA 

Porsgrunn  or  Porsgrund  (both  pors'grtJon*'),  town 
(pop  9,003),  Telernark  co  ,  S  Norwav,  a  port  on  an 
inlet  of  the  Skagerrak  It  is  noted  for  its  fine 
porcelain  manufacture,  and  it  has  iron  mills,  ship- 
yards, and  lumber  mills 

Person,  Richard,  1759-1808,  English  classical  schol- 
ar, b  Norfolk  A  poor  bo\ ,  he  showed  such  aston- 
ishing powers  of  memory  that  patrons  sent  him 
through  Kton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  He 
created  something  of  a  sensation  by  supporting 
Edward  Gibbon  in  declaring  that  John  1  7  was 
spurious  He  was  appointed  (1792)  regius  professor 
of  Greek  at  Cambridge  but  lived  in  London,  there 
editing  several  plays  of  Euripides  He  was  a  tex- 
tual critic  of  the  highest  order  and  was  remarkable 
for  his  perceptive  grasp  of  metrical  principles  of 
Greek  pootrv  His  treatises  and  criticism  were 
edited  by  Thomas  Kuld  (1815),  and  his  corre- 
spondence bv  H  H  Luard  (1851)  See  biography 
by  M  L  Clarke  (1937) 

port,  a  harbor  arid  its  terminal  facilities  for  the  trans- 
fer of  goods  and  passengers  Many  early  cities  as 
well  as  most  of  the  great  cities  of  today  are  ports, 
with  access  to  hinterlands  providing  a  large  volume 
of  commerce  The  importance  of  a  port  depends  on 
its  hinterland,  on  accessible  transportation  facil- 
ities, and  on  its  terminal  facilities,  such  as  wharfs, 
storage  space,  and  machinery  Municipal,  state, 
and  national  governments  spend  huge  sums  for  the 
improvement  and  maintenance  of  ports  for  com- 
mercial and  military  uses  See  also  FREE  PORT 
See  R  S  MacElwee,  Port  Development  (2d  ed  , 
1926)  and  Ports  and  Terminal  Facility  (2d  ed  , 
1026) 

port  [from  Oporto],  fortified  wine  made  in  Portugal 
from  grapes  grown  in  the  Douro  valley  Various 
grapes  are  blended  by  the  growers,  and  brandy  is 
added  to  the  must  before  fermentation  is  complete 
In  the  spring  the  casks  are  brought  to  the  shippers' 
"lodges  m  Oporto  and  Villa  Nova,  where  the 
wines  are  blended  and  stored  Vintage  port  is 
wine  of  an  exceptional  year,  kept  in  cask  for  two 
or  three  years,  then  matured  in  bottle — much  of  it 
for  25  years  Ruby  port,  generally  a  blend  of 
wines  of  different  vintages,  is  stored  in  wood  and 
bottled  before  it  loses  its  clear  red  color  Tawny 
port  remains  longer  m  cask,  losing  some  color  and 
alcohol  Crusted  port  is  vintage  or  ruby  port  kept 
m  bottle  until  it  has  thrown  a  cruet  like  sediment. 
So-called  white  port,  made  in  the  upper  Douro 
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region,  Is  a  sweet,  amber-colored  port  matured  in 
wood  Port  is  frequently  artificially  colored  with 
caramelized  wine  or  berry  juice  See  Andrfe  L 
Simon,  Port  (1934) 

Port*,  Giacomo  della  (ja'komo  della  por'til),c.l540- 
1602,  Italian  architect  and  sculptor  After  work- 
ing with  Vignola  and  Michelangelo,  he  completed 
certain  works  designed  or  begun  by  them,  such  as 
the  cupola  of  St  Peter's  and  the  Farnese  Palace, 
Rome  His  other  works  include  the  Villa  Aldo- 
brandmi  (damaged  in  the  Second  World  War)  in 
Frascati  and  some  fountains  in  Homo 

PorU,  Giambattista  delU  (jambat-te'sta),  c  1541- 
1615,  Italian  physicist  lie  performed  many  op- 
tical experiments  and  is  usually  credited  with  the 
invention  of  the  camera  obscura,  described  m  his 
most  noted  work,  Mapiae  naturalis  (1558),  which 
he  revised  and  enlarged  in  1689  His  other  works 
include  De  humana  pnynognomonia  (1686),  Phytog- 
nomonica  (1588),  and  De  codentis  physiognomomae 
(1603)  Ho  also  wrote  many  comedies 

Porta,  Guglielmo  della  (goolySl'mfc),  d  1577,  Italian 
sculptor  His  early  works  are  in  Genoa  In  1537 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  employed  by  Pope 
Paul  III  m  restoring  certain  antique  statues  His 
principal  work,  the  tomb  of  Paul  III,  shows  the 
influence  of  Michelangelo 

Port  Adelaide,  city  (pop  33,404),  South  Australia, 
NW  of  Adelaide  and  on  an  inlet  of  Gulf  St  Vincent 
It  is  the  principal  port  and  wool-trading  center  of 
the  state  There  is  an  iron  smelter  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  wheat,  flour,  and  wool 

Portadown  (portudoun') ,  urban  district  (pop  1 2,440) , 
Co  Armagh,  Northern  Ireland,  on  the  Bann  and 
W8W  of  Belfast  It  is  a  railroad  and  industrial  cen- 
ter with  linen  mills  and  canneries  and  manufactures 
of  late,  clothing,  carpets,  rope,  and  fish  nets 

Portage  (pdr'tlj).  1  Industrial  borough  (pop  4,123), 
HW  Fa  ,  between  Altoona  and  Johnstown  It  is  on 
the  Allegheny  watershed  between  a  stream  flowing 
E  to  the  Susquehanna  and  one  flowing  W  to  the 
Allegheny  and  thus  connecting  with  the  Ohio 
2  City  (pop  7,016),  co  seat  of  Columbia  co  ,  cen- 
tral Wis  ,  me  1854  It  is  on  the  Wisconsin  at  the 
point  where  that  river  is  close  enough  to  the  Fox 
to  make  canoe  portage  feasible  In  1673  Louis 
Jolhet  and  Father  Marquette  were  the  first  wlute 
men  to  use  this  important  portage  link  of  the  water 
route  from  the  Groat  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi  The 
path  is  now  a  ship  canal,  and  the  present  town  is  a 
farm  trade  center  with  several  industries  The  site 
of  Fort  Winnebago  (1828)  and  the  restored  Indian 
Agency  house  (1832)  are  here  Zona  Gale  and 
Frederick  Jackson  Turner  were  born  in  Portage 

portage.  In  the  American  wilderness,  a  portage  was 
a  trail  over  which  canoes  and  goods  were  carried 
from  one  waterway  to  another  The  portages  were 
important  to  Indians,  white  explorers  learned  of 
them  from  the  Indians,  and  pioneers  used  them  In 
some  instances,  settlements  were  made  at  portages 
and  later  grew  into  cities  Chicago  is  on  the  site  of 
a  portage  by  which  canoes  could  be  carried  from 
the  Great  Lakes  system  of  waterways  to  a  water- 
way bv  which  canoes  could  reach  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  The  Great  Lakes  were  con- 
nected with  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  by  a  num- 
ber of  other  portages,  and  many  other  waterways 
were  similarly  connected  with  one  another 

Portage  Des  Sioux  (por'tlj  d§  s6o'),  town  (pop. 
264),  E  Mo  ,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
WNW  of  Alton,  111  ,  settled  c  1799  around  a 
Spanish  fort  At  ono  end  of  a  portage  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  it  was  the  scene  in 
1816  of  treaty  negotiations  between  U  S  commis- 
sioners and  certain  Indian  tribes 

Portage  Lake,  inlet  of  Keweenaw  Bay,  c  20  mi  long 
and  2  mi  wide,  extreme  N  Mich  ,  indenting  the 
southeast  shore  of  Koweonaw  peninsula  An  old 
portage  route  connected  it  with  Lake  Superior, 
and  now  a  short  ship  canal  from  the  northwest  end 
of  Portage  Lake  to  Lake  Superior  has  created  an 
important  waterway  across  the  peninsula 

Portage  la  Prairie  (p6r"tTj  IH  pra're),  city  (pop 
7,620),  S  Man  ,  near  the  Assimboine  river  W  of 
Winnipeg  It  is  the  commercial  center  of  a  wheat- 
growing  region  and  has  gram  mills  It  is  near  the 
site  of  Fort  La  Rome,  an  important  fur-trading 
post  built  (1738)  by  Verendrye  as  a  carrying  point 
between  the  Assimboine  and  Lake  Manitoba 
Another  post  was  established  much  later,  was  long 
run  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  was 
moved  (1870)  to  the  site  of  the  present  city 

Portageville  (por'tljvll),  city  ipop  2,107),  SE  Mo , 
near  the  Mississippi  8W  of  Cairo,  111 ,  m  a  cotton 
and  farm  area,  me  1903 

portal,  entrance  to  a  city  or  to  a  bridge,  church,  or 
other  building  It  IB  often  enhanced  with  an  elabo- 
rate decorative  treatment,  such  as  is  seen  m  tho 
portals  of  the  Jam  and  other  temples  of  India, 
Spanish  Renaissance  churches,  the  Gothic  cathe- 
drals of  France  and  elsewhere,  and  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  structures  in  England  Portals  of  the 
gateways  of  Rome  and  of  medieval  cities  were  for- 
midable instead  of  ornamental,  modern  ones  are 
sometimes  merely  arches.  Commercial  buildings 
are  frequently  designed  with  imposing  portals  of 
bronco  or  ironwork,  perhaps  with  sculptural  fea- 
tures above,  as  m  Radio  City,  New  York 
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Port  Albernl  (Albur'ne),  city  (pop  4.584),  on  S  cen- 
tral Vancouver  Island,  SW  British  Columbia,  at 
the  head  of  Alberni  Canal  (s»e  ALBERNI)  and  NW 
of  Victoria  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  a  fishing  center, 
and  an  inland  lumber-whipping  port  and  has  paper 
mills  There  are  mines  in  the  region 

Portales,  Diego  (dya'gO  porta'las),  1793-1837,  Chil- 
ean statesman  Founder  of  constitutional  order 
and  the  Conservative  regime  in  Chile,  he  was  gen- 
eral minister  (1830-31)  and  minister  of  war  and 
marine  (1831-32,  1835-37)  He  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  constitution  adopted  in  1833 
Refusing  the  presidency,  but  ruling  in  fact,  he  re- 
organised the  army,  the  treasury,  the  internal  ad- 
ministration, commerce,  and  industry  Ilia  one 
aim  was  to  bring  order  out  of  the  bloody  chaos  that 
followed  independence,  but  the  parliamentarian 
became  tho  autocrat,  his  strict  measures  caused 
discontent  and  he  was  killed  in  a  mutiny  of  soldiers 

Portales  (p6ita'lls),  otv  (pop  5,104),  (o  seat  of 
Roosevelt  co  ,  E  N  Mex  ,  near  the  Texas  line, 
founded  1898,  me  1909  It  is  the  trade  center  of  an 
irrigated  truck-farm  and  grazing  area  Eastern 
New  Mexico  College  i»  here 

Port  Alfred,  town  (pop  3,243),  S  Que  ,  on  Ha  Ha 
Bay  of  the  Haguenay  river  and  HE  of  Chicoutuni 
It  is  a  pulp  and  paper  center  and  a  resort 

Portalis,  Jean  Etienne  Mane  (zha'  atyen'  mare' 
portales'),  1746-1807,  French  statesman  and  law- 
yer He  opposed  the  French  Revolution,  but  was 
made  a  commissioner  of  government  councilor  of 
state,  and  director  of  ecclesiastic  affairs  by  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  Portalis  had  a  shai  e  in  making  the 
Concordat  of  1801  and  in  drawing  up  the  Code 
Napoleon 

Portalis,  Joseph  Marie  (zhftzef),  1778-1868. 
French  statesman,  son  of  Jean  Etienne  Marie 
Portalis  He  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  under 
Louis  XVIII  and  vice  president  of  the  chamber  of 
peers  under  Louis  Philippe 

Port  Allegany  (al'uga'nc),  borough  (pop  2,356), 
NW  Pa  ,  on  the  Allegheny  river  and  E  of  Smeth- 
port,  settled  c  1816,  me  1882  Its  manufactures 
include  bark  extracts,  glass,  silk,  and  toys. 

Port  Allen,  town  (pop  1,898),  parish  seat  of  West 
Baton  Rouge  parish,  SE  La  ,  on  the  Mississippi , 
laid  out  1854,  me  1023  A  ferry  connects  it  with 
Baton  Rouge,  dire<  tly  across  the  river 

Port  Angeles  (an'julus),  city  (pop  9,409),  co  seat  of 
Clallam  co  ,  N  W  Wash  ,  on  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait  op- 
posite Victoria,  British  Columbia,  settled  in  the 
1860s  It  is  a  port  of  entry  and  a  shipping,  lum- 
bering, paper-milling,  dairying,  and  resort  center 
A  U  S  coast  guard  air  base  la  here 

Port  Apra,  Guam  see  APRA  HARBOR 

Port  Arthur,  city  (pop  24,426).  W  Ont .  on  the 
northwest  shoie  of  Lake  Superior,  200  mi  NE  of 
Duluth,  Minn  It  is  just  north  of  its  twin  city, 
FORT  WILLIAM,  the  two  together  are  the  western- 
most Canadian  Great  Lakes  port  and  have  become 
an  important  shipping  center,  especially  for  wheat, 
wood  products,  and  iron  Port  Arthur  has  gram 
elevators  shipyards,  a  dry  dock,  and  paper,  pulp, 
and  lumber  mills  It  is  a  tourist  center  for  a  largo 
hunting  and  fishing  area 

Port  Arthur,  Mandarin  Ltlshun,  city  (pop  142,184), 
SW  Liaonmg  prov  ,  China  It  is  a  na\al  base  at 
the  tip  of  Liaotung  peninsula  and  a  southern  ter- 
minus of  the  South  Manchunan  RR  The  city  was 
the  administrative  center  of  the  Kwantung  leased 
territory  from  1898  to  1946,  when  it  became  the 
headquarters  of  the  Port  Arthur  Naval  Base  Dis- 
trict (see  Li  A  ONI  NO) 

Port  Arthur,  city  (1940  pop  46,140,  1947  estimated 
pop  60,000),  SE  Texas,  on  Sabme  Lake  and  SE  of 
Beaumont  The  Habino  region  had  been  early  vis- 
ited, settlements  had  been  made,  and  livestock  and 
rice  were  grown  before  Arthur  E  Stilwell  decided 
(1895)  to  found  here  a  railroad  terminus  on  the 
Gulf  John  Warne  GATES  (Bet-a-Milhon  Gates) 
also  figured  in  the  early  growth  of  the  city  It 
boomed  particularly  after  the  discovery  (1901)  of 
oil  at  Spmdletop  near  Beaumont  A  ship  channel 
was  begun  in  1897,  and  Port  Arthur  on  the  Sabme- 
Neches  Canal  and  the  Intraroastal  Waterway,  is  a 
port  of  entry  and  a  giant  oil  port,  with  large  re- 
fineries and  industries  dependent  upon  oil  Points 
of  interest  are  the  pleasure  pier  on  reclaimed  land 
in  Sabme  Lake,  Port  Arthur  College,  a  business 
school  run  on  a  nonprofit  basis,  and  the  tall  bridge 
(completed  1938)  over  the  Noches  on  the  road  to 
Orange 

Port  Augusta,  town  (pop  4,350),  South  Australia,  a 
port  at  the  head  of  Spen<  cr  Gulf  It  exports  wool 
and  wheat  and  is  the  south  terminus  of  the  Central 
Australian  RR 

Port-au-Prince  (port-u-prms',  Fr  p6rtopr5s'),  city 
(pop  170,000),  S  Haiti,  capital  of  the  republic,  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Gonalvea  It  was  founded 
in  1749  after  the  movement  of  French  sugar  plant- 
ers southward  from  N  Haiti  to  the  fertile  Cul  de 
Sac,  a  structural  depression  E  of  Port-au-Prinoe, 
where  through  irrigation  more  intense  cultivation 
can  be  practiced  In  1770  it  replaced  CAP-HAJTIBHT 
as  capital  of  the  French  colony  Samt-Domingue 
Like  an  amphitheater,  with  business  and  com- 
mercial houses  along  the  water  front  and  residences 
on  the  hills  above,  the  city  has  suffered  frequently 
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from  earthquakes  (especially  in  1842),  fires,  and 
turbulent  civil  warfare  The  average  annual  tem- 
perature is  slightly  over  80°F  From  its  excellent 
harbor  (the  dockside  depth  is  30  ft )  are  shipped 
between  40  and  50  percent  of  Haiti's  exports, 
chiefly  coffee  and  sugar 

Port  at«  Basques  (port*  6  bask'),  town  (1945  pop. 
879),  SW  N  F ,  a  port  on  Cabot  Strait  at  the  tip 
of  the  island  It  is  connected  by  mail  ships  with 
North  Sydney,  N  S  ,  and  by  rail  with  St  John's 
It  is  a  center  for  cod  and  hah  but  fishing,  with  cold- 
storage  plants  and  a  government  bait  depot  An 
ice-free  port,  in  winter  months  it  ships  newsprint 
from  the  Corner  Brook  mills  In  1945  it  was  incor- 
porated with  near-by  CHANNEL  as  a  single  mu- 
nicipality 
Port  Blair,  town,  capital  of  the  Andaman  and  Nico- 

har  Islands,  India    It  exports  copra 
Port  Carbon,  residential  borough  (pop    3,279),  E 
Pa  ,  near  Pottsvillc,  laid  out  1828,  me   1852 
Port  Chester  (port'  eh&."tur) ,  industrial  and  resi- 
dential village  (pop  23,073),  SE  N  Y  ,  in  Westehes- 
ter  co  ,  at  the  Conn  line  and  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
me   1868    Electric  razors,  confectionery ,  and  hard- 
ware are  made 

Port  Clinton,  village  (pop  4,505),  co  seat  of  Ottawa 
<  o  ,  N  Ohio,  on  Lake  Erie  W  of  Sandusky  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Portage  river,  in  a  fruitgrowing  and 
fishing  region,  founded  c.1828  Automobile  parts 
nnd  gypsum  products  are  made  Near  by  is  Camp 
Perry 

Port  Colborne  (kSl'burn),  town  (pop  6,993),  S  Ont , 
on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  south  end  of  Welland  Ship 
Canal  and  8  of  St  Catharines  It  has  a  nickel  re- 
finerv ,  flour  mills,  grain  elevators,  and  iron  smelters 
Power  is  supplied  from  Niagara  Falls 
Port  CoquitUro  (kokwTt'lum),  c  itv  (pop  1,539),  SW 
British  Columbia,  in  the  lower  Fraser  valley ,  on  the 
Coquitlam  and  E  of  Vancouver  It  is  a  trade  center 
for  a  truck-gardening  and  fruitgrowing  region  and 
has  meat-pat  king  plants 

Port  Credit,  village  (pop  2,160),  S  Ont ,  SW  of  To- 
ronto, in  a  fruitgrowing  nnd  fishing  region 
portcullis  (portku'lls) ,  grating  or  framework  of  strong 
bars  of  wood  or  iron,  sharp-pointed  at  their  lower 
ends,  sliding  vertically  in  the  grooved  jambs  of  a 
fortified  portal  as  a  protection  in  case  of  assault 
Although  first  used  in  Roman  times,  the  portcullis 
reached  its  highest  development  in  the  12th  cent 
n«*  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  defensive  system 
of  a  castle  or  fortified  town  It  could  be  dropped 
suddenly  in  a  surprise  attack  Through  its  grating 
the  defenders  could  keep  up  a  fire  of  arrows  and 
other  missiles 

Port  Dalhousie  (d&rdo'ze,  -hod'zfi),  village  (pop 
1,723),  8  Ont ,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario 
and  E  of  Hamilton  Once  the  northern  terminus 
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which  followed  were  highly  successful.  They  in- 
clude Hitchy  Koo  (1919),  Greenwich  Village  Follies 
(1924),  Fifty  Million  Frenchmen  (1929),  The  Gay 
Divorce  (1932),  containing  Night  and  Day,  his  most 
famous  song,  Anything  Goes  (1934),  containing 
You're  the  Top,  often  parodied,  Leave  It  to  Me 
(1938),  containing  My  Heart  Belongs  to  Daddy, 
DuBarry  Was  a  Lady  (1939),  Something  for  the 
Boys  (1943),  and  Kiss  Me,  Kate  (1949)  Among 
his  approximately  400  songs,  for  which  he  writes 


the  words  himself,  are  many  of  enduring  popular- 
ity, such  as  Begin  the  Beguine  (from  Jubilee,  1935), 
What  Is  This  Thing  Called  Lovef  and  In  the  Still  of 


of  the  Welland  Ship  Canal,  it  is  still  an  active  port, 

with  a  coal  dock,  fruit 

factunng 


t  canning,  and  rubber  manu- 


Port  Darwin   see  DARWIN,  Australia 

Port-de-Palx  (por-du-pa'),  city  (pop  c  5,000),  NW 
Haiti,  a  port  opposite  Tortuga  island  It  exports 
Msal.  coffee,  and  cat  ao 

Port  Deposit,  town  (pop  883),  NE  Md  ,  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna  near  its  entrance  into  Chesapeake  Bay 
Founded  in  1812,  it  was  an  important  port  m  the 
18th  cent  Granite  quarrying  is  now  the  chief  in- 
dustry Jacob  Tome  founded  here  in  1889  an  ed- 
ucational mstituto 

Port  Dickinson,  village  (pop  2,430),  S  N  Y.,  on  the 
Chenango  and  near  Binghamton,  me  1876. 

Port  Dover,  town  (pop  1,968),  S  Ont .  on  Lake  Erie 
and  SW  of  Hamilton  It  is  a  shipping  point  for  a 
farm  and  industrial  area 

Port  Edwards,  village  (pop  1,192),  central  Wis  ,  on 
the  Wisconsin  below  Wisconsin  Rapid:),  me  1902 
Paper  is  made 

Port  Elgin  (61 'gin),  village  (pop  1,395),  S  Ont ,  on 
the  east  shore  of  Lake  Huron  and  WSW  of  Owen 
Sound,  in  a  fishing  and  dairying  region  There  are 
tree  nurseries  here 

Port  Elizabeth,  city  (pop  133,064),  8  Cape  Prov  , 
Union  of  South  Africa,  on  Algoa  Bay,  midway  be- 
tween Cape  Town  and  Durban  It  was  founded  in 
1820  by  British  settlers  and  developed  rapidly  after 
1873,  when  a  railroad  to  Kimberley  was  begun  It 
exports  diamonds,  wool,  mohair,  and  fruit  The 
population  includes  68,904  Europeans 

Porteous,  John  (por'tcus),  d  1736,  British  soldier, 
chief  figure  in  the  Porteous  not  in  Edinburgh, 
Sept  7,  1736  He  was  captain  of  the  Edinburgh 
town  guard  at  the  execution  of  Andrew  Wilson,  a 
smuggler  The  guard  unnecessarily  hred  into  the 
crowd,  which  was  sympathetic  to  Wilson,  and  eight 
or  nine  persons  were  killed  Porteous  was  tried, 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  reprieved 
An  indignant  mob  took  mm  from  prison  and 
hanged  him,  a  crime  for  which  no  one  was  brought 
to  justice  despite  the  efforts  of  the  government  In- 
cidents of  the  Porteous  not  are  used  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  The  Heart  of  Midlothian 

Porter,  Anna  Maria,  see  PORTER,  JANE. 

Porter,  Cole,  1893-,  American  composer  and  lyricist, 
b  Peru,  Ind  ,  grad  Yale,  1913,  and  studied  music 
at  Harvard  and  with  D'Indy  at  the  Schola  Can- 
torum  His  hrst  musical-comedy  score  was  See 
America  First  (1916),  a  failure,  but  most  of  those 


the  Night. 

Porter,  David,  1780-1843,  Amenc  an  naval  officer,  b. 
Boston  Appointed  a  midshipman  in  1798,  he 
served  in  the  West  Indies  and  m  the  war  with 
Tripoli  In  1803  his  ship,  the  Philadelphia,  was 
captured  off  tho  coast  of  Tripoli,  and  Porter  was  a 
prisoner  until  peace  was  declared  in  1805  Ho 
achieved  his  greatest  success  as  commander  of  tho 
famous  Essex  in  the  War  of  1812  In  that  year  he 
captured  several  British  ships  carrying  troops  to 
Halifax  and  the  British  war  vessel  Alert  Then, 
accompanied  by  young  David  FARRAOUT,  he  sailed 
the  Essex  around  the  Horn  and  cruised  in  the  Pa- 
cific, warring  on  British  whalers  Ho  took  formal 
possession  of  the  MARQUESAS  ISLANDS  in  Nov  , 
1813,  but  this  act  was  not  recognized  by  the  U  S 
government  In  1814  the  Essex  was  blockaded  by 
British  ships  m  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  Porter 
escaped  to  sea,  but  a  squall  disabled  his  ship,  fore- 
ing  him  back  to  the  coast  He  was  attacked  by  two 
British  warships  and  after  a  hard-fought  battle  was 
forced  to  surrender  While  m  the  West  Indies  in 
1824  on  an  expedition  for  suppressing  piracy,  Por- 
ter forced  the  officials  of  the  town  of  Foxardo  (Fa- 
jardo) ,  Puerto  Rico,  to  apologize  for  jailing  a  search- 
ing party  from  his  fleet,  the  men  had  entered  tho 
town  on  hunt  for  a  bandit  The  government  did  not 
sanction  Porter's  act,  and  he  was  court-martialed 
and  suspended  for  six  months  Porter  resigned  and 
in  1826  entered  the  Mexican  navy  as  rear  admiral 
Disgusted  with  the  jealous  intrigues  of  the  Mex- 
ican officers,  he  resigned  in  1829  Upon  his  return 
to  the  United  States  he  was  appointed  charge 
d'affaires  at  Constantinople  and  held  this  post  till 
his  death  See  biographies  by  his  son,  David  Dixon 
Portor  (1875),  and  A  D  Turnbull  (1929) 

Porter,  David  Dixon,  1813-91,  American  admiral,  b 
Chester,  Pa  ,  son  of  David  Porter  Ho  sorvod  un- 
der hia  father  in  the  Mexican  navy  before  ho  was 
appointed  (1829)  midshipman  in  tho  U  S  navy 
He  held  his  first  command,  the  Spitfire,  in  the  Mex- 
ican War  From  1850  to  1854,  Porter,  on  leave, 
commanded  passenger  and  mail  ships  In  the  Civil 
War  ho  loci  the  mortar  flotilla  of  tho  fleet  com- 
manded by  D  G  FARRAOUT  in  tho  successful  as- 
sault on  New  Orleans  (1862)  and  in  1863  con- 
tributed to  U  S  Grant's  success  in  tho  VICKBBURO 
CAMPAIGN  For  these  services  on  tho  Mississippi 
he  was  made  rear  admiral  He  cooperated  (1864) 
with  Gen  N  P  Banks  in  the  Red  River  expedition 
and  later  was  given  command  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron  In  tho  joint  land-sea  expe- 
dition against  Fort  FISHKR  (1864-65),  the  naval 
forces  were  under  Porter's  direction  Next  to  Far- 
ragut,  he  was  the  outstanding  Union  naval  com- 
mander As  superintendent  (1866-69)  of  the  U  S 
Naval  Academy  he  proved  himself  an  able  organiz- 
er and  administrator  Porter  was  promoted  vice 
admiral  in  1866,  m  1870,  on  Farragut's  death,  ho 
became  full  admiral  See  biography  by  R  S  West, 
Jr  (1937) 

Porter,  Fitz-John,  1822-1901,  Union  general  m  tho 
Civil  War,  b  Portsmouth,  N  H  ,  grad  West  Point, 
1845,  nephew  of  David  Porter  He  was  twice 
brovetted  for  his  service  in  the  Mexican  War  and 
was  an  instructor  at  Wowt  Point  (1849-56)  In  tho 
Civil  War,  Porter,  made  a  brigadier  general  of  vol- 
unteers (May,  1861),  distinguished  himself  in  1862 
as  a  corps  commander  in  the  SEVEN  DAYS  BATTLES 
of  McClellan's  PBNINPULAR  CAMPAIGN  Later  that 
year  John  Pope  alleged  that  Porter's  disobedience 
lost  the  second  battle  of  BULL  RUN,  and  Portor  was 
court-martialed  He  declared  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  Pope's  orders,  but  he  was,  never- 
theless, cashiered  A  review  of  the  case  in  1879 
vindicated  Porter  In  1886  he  was  reappomted  col- 
onel of  infantry  and  retired  See  Otto  Eisenschiml, 
The  Celebrated  Case  of  Fitz-John  Porter  (I960) 

Porter,  Horace,  1837-1921,  Amenc  an  soldier  and 
diplomat,  b  Huntingdon,  Pa  ,  grad  West  Point, 
1860  In  the  Civil  War  ho  saw  varied  service, 
mostly  as  an  ordnance  officer,  before  becoming 
(1864)  aide-de-camp  to  Gen  U  S  Grant  When 
Grant  was  Secretary  of  War  (1867-68),  Porter  was 
Assistant  Secretary,  and  during  Grant's  presidency 
he  served  as  one  of  his  military  secretaries  until 
1872  Ho  was  ambassador  to  France  (1897  -1905), 
where,  at  his  own  personal  expense,  he  recovered 
tho  body  of  John  Paul  Jones  As  delegate  to  tho 
Hague  Conference  of  1907,  he  amended  the  DRAQO 
DOCTRINB  with  his  Porter  Proposition,  which  pro- 
vided that  strong  nations  whose  nationals  had 
contract-debt  claims  against  weaker  nations  should 
submit  the  claims  to  arbitration  before  trying  to 
collect  them  by  force  He  wrote  West  Point  Life 


(1866;  vorse)  and  Campaigning  with  Grant  (1897) 
See  biography  by  his  daughter,  E  P  Mende,  and 
H  G  Pearson  (1927). 

Porter,  Jane,  1776-1850,  Scottish  novelist.  Her 
most  successful  works  were  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw 
(1803)  and  The  Scottish  Chiefs  (1810)  Her  sister, 
Ann*  Maria  Porter,  1780-1832,  wrote  The  Hungar- 
ian Brothers  (1807)  and  other  novels. 

Porter,  Katherine  Anne,  1894-,  American  author. 
b  Indian  Creek,  Texas  She  worked  on  several 
newspapers  before  publishing  her  first  book  of 

hei 
rom 


stories,  Flowering  Judas  (1  930)  Tins  work  won 
a  Guggenheim  fellowship  and  high  praise  fr 
literary  critus,  who  compared  her  to  Virginia 
Woolf  and  Katherine  Mansfield  Subsequent 
works  include  Hacienda  (1934),  Noon  Wine  (1937), 
Pale  Horse,  Pale  Rider  (1939),  and  The  Leaning 
Tower  (1944),  In  1949  she  became  writer  in  resi- 
dence at  Stanford  Umv  Her  works  arc  distin- 
guished by  the  purity  of  her  literary  style,  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  20th  cent 

Porter,  Noah,  1811-92,  American  educator  and 
philosopher,  b  Farmmgton,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale, 
1831  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1836  In  1846 
he  became  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  meta- 
physics at  Yale  and  from  1871  to  1886  was  presi- 
dent of  the  university  Ho  edited  (1864,  1890)  re- 
vised editions  of  Noah  Webster's  dictionary  and 
wrote  a  number  of  educational  and  philosophical 
works,  including  The  Human  Intellect  (1868)  and 
The  Elements  of  Moral  Science  (1885).  See  biog- 
raphv  by  Timothv  Dwight  (1892) 

Porter,  William  Sydney    see  HENRY,  0. 

Porter,  town  (pop  1,190),  NW  Ind  ,  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan E  of  Gary  Bricks  are  made  here 

porter,  see  BURR 

Porterdale,  town  (pop  3,116),  N  central  Ga  ,  ESE 
of  Atlanta  It  grow  up  around  cordage  and  fabru 
mills  established  here  m  1868 

Portemlle,  city  (pop  6,270),  S  central  Calif  ,  SE  of 
Fresno,  founded  1859  on  an  old  Los  Angeles-San 
Francisco  stage  route,  me  1902  It  is  principally  a 
fruit-packing  center  and  has  the  headquarters  for 
Sequoia  National  Forest  A  junior  college  (coedu- 
cational) ib  here 

Fortes  Gil,  Emilio  (ame'lvO  por'tas  hel'),  18'U-, 
Mexican  statesman,  provisional  president  (Dec  , 
1928-Fob  ,  1930)  He  was  chosen  to  nil  the  office 
left  vacant  by  tho  assassination  of  AlvaroOBREo6N 
Portes  Gil  continued  the  policies  of  CALLKH  but 
emphasized  agrarian  rather  than  labor  reform  He 
formed  tho  National  Revolutionary  party,  which 
consolidated  tho  political  power  of  Mexico  Peace 
between  (  'hurch  and  state  was  temporarily  restored 
in  1929  He  was  succeeded  by  OKTI/  ROBIO 

Port  Gentil  (p6r  zhftte'),  town,  French  Equatorial 
Africa,  a  port  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Hardwoods 
are  exported 

Port  Gibson,  town  (pop  2,748),  co  sent  of  Claiborne 
co  ,  SW  Miss  ,  near  the  Mississippi  S  of  Vu  ksburg, 
in  a  cotton  area,  founded  in  tho  late.  18th  eont  A 
Civil  War  battle  was  fought  horo  (see  VICKBBURG 
CAMPAIGN)  Near  by  is  Altorn  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  (Negro,  land  grant,  coeduca- 
tional, 1871) 

Port  Glasgow,  burgh  (pop  19,581),  Renfrewshire, 
Scotland,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde 
and  near  Greenock  It  was  founded  in  1668  as  a 
port  for  Glasgow,  before  that  cay  had  been  made 
accessible  to  large  ships,  it  became  a  burgh  in  1775 
For  a  time  it  held  a  leading  place  in  Clyde  traffic- 
It  has  a  large  graving  dock  (one  of  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Scotland),  shipbuilding  plants,  iron  and 
brass  foundries,  engineering  works,  and  other  in- 
dustries The  rums  of  16th-century  Newai  k  Castle 
arc  near  the  burgh 

Port  Harcourt  (hur'kurt,  -k6rt),  town  (pop  15,201), 
SE  Nigeria,  a  port  on  tho  Niger  river  delta  Found- 
ed c  1919,  it  is  named  m  memory  of  Sir  William 
Hare  ourt  It  is  the  terminus  of  a  railroad  from  tin- 
and  coal-mining  fields  Thoro  is  trade  in  palm  oil 
Port  Hawkesbury.  town  (pop  1,031),  on  S  Cape, 

Breton  Island,  N  S  ,  just  north  of  the  terminal  of 

the  train  ferry  across  tho  Strait  of  Canso  to  Point 

Tupper      It  is  a  fishing  port,  with  c  old-storago 

plants 
Port  Henry,  village  (pop  1,935),  NE  N  Y  ,  on  Lake 

Champlam  N  of  Crown  Point,  me    1869.   Pig-iron 

foundries  and  iron  mines  are  here 
Port  Hope,  town  (pop  6,056),  S  Ont  ,  on  Lake  On- 

tario E  of  Toronto,  settled  1778    It  has  a  radium- 

refining  plant  and  some  manufacturing  and  proc- 

esses food    It  is  a  summer  resort    Trinity  College, 

a  boys'  school,  is  here 
Port  Hudson,  village,  SE  La  ,  on  the  east  bank  of 

the  Mississippi,  20  mi   N  of  Baton  Rouge    In  tho 

Civil  War  a  high  bluff  here  was  strongly  fortified 

by  tho  Confederates  in  1862    While  Grant  pressed 

hlS    VlCKSBUHO    CAMPAIGN,    N     P.    BANKS    moved 

against  Port  Hudson  and  opened  siege  in  May, 
1863  After  hearing  of  Vioks  burg's  fafl,  the  large 
Confederate  garrison  surrendered,  July  8,  1863 
Port  Huron  (hydo'run),  city  (pop  32,759),  co.  seat 
of  St  Glair  co  ,  S  Mich  ,  at  the  confluence  of  the  St 
Clair  with  the  Black  River  and  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Huron  It  was  incorporated  as  a  village  m  1849,  as 
a  citv  in  1857.  A  port  of  entry,  it  connects  with 
Sarma  (tunnel)  and  Point  Edward  (bridge),  Ont 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  laces  pace  1. 


Settlement  at  Port  Huron  began  (1686)  with  the 
French  fort,  St  Joseph.  The  town  grew  after  the 
building  (1826)  of  Fort  Qratiot  Turnpike  (between 
Port  Huron  and  Detroit),  ushering  in  an  era  of 
lumbering  After  this  industry  declined  (in  the 
1880s),  local  deposits  of  salt,  oil  and  gas  were  de- 
veloped, and  sawmilhng,  boatbuilding,  and  paper- 
making  became  important,  Port  Huron  is  a  center 
of  shipping  by  rail  and  water.  It  has  railroad 
shops,  and  products  include  automobile  parts,  ce- 
ment, paper,  and  metal  goods  Thomas  A  Edison 
lived  here  for  many  years  A  museum  in  the 
county  library  here  contains  historical  material 
and  art  works  The  vicinity  has  many  Indian 
mounds 

Portici  (pdr'tfichC),  town  (pop  20,049),  Campania, 
S  Italy,  on  the  Bav  of  Naples  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt 
Vesuvius  The  roval  pala<  e  (18th  cent  )  now  houses 
an  institute  of  agriculture 

portico  (pAr'tlko),  roofed  space  using  columns  or 
posts,  generally  included  between  two  rows  of 
columns  or  between  a  wall  and  a  row  of  columns 
Roman  public  squares  used  the  first  tvpe  for 
sheltered  walks  or  passages  In  Greek  temples 
porticoes  of  the  second  type  terminated  the  front 
and  rear  ends  of  the  naos — called  pronaos  and 
opisthodome  respectively — and  were  included  m 
the  colonnade  surrounding  the  building  Roman 
temples,  rarely  peripteral  (surrounded  by  columns), 
had  a  portico  at  the  front  end  only,  the  mam  door- 
way being  in  the  portuo's  rear  wall  Such  temples 
were  called  prostyle  temples,  while  those  having 
porticoes  at  both  front  and  rear  were  termed 
amphiprostyle  The  projet  tion  of  Roman  porticoes 
was  generally  three  columns  deep  In  porticoes  of 
recessed  type  the  front  colonnade  is  flanked  by  the 
extended  side  walls  of  the  building,  as  in  most 
Gieek  examples  Columnar  porticoes  were  freely 
used  in  the  classic  styles  of  the  18th  and  early  19th 
cent  m  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  for  both 
monumental  and  domestic  buildings 

Portinan,  Cindido  (kan'dedo  portf'nd're),  1903-, 
Brazilian  painter,  son  of  Italian  immigrants  He 
studied  at  the  National  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  In  1928  a  European  fellowhhip  enabled 
him  to  visit  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  England 
Upon  his  return  he  broke  with  his  earlier  somewhat 
academic  style  to  paint  scones  of  Biuzihan  life, 
chatactotistically  soft  blown  in  tonality  with  small 
figures  schematically  represented  by  flecks  of  color 
and  play  of  light  In  1935  his  painting  (Coffee  (Na- 
tional Museum  of  Inne  Arts,  Rio  de  Janeiro)  won 
honorable  mention  at  the  Carnegie  International 
show,  Pittsburgh  This  work  already  revealed  an 
interest  in  the  expression  of  plastic  form  which 
became  a  dominant  factor  in  his  subsequent  works 
In  1938  he  was  commissioned  to  exec  ute  a  series  of 
frescoes  in  the  ministry  of  educ  at  ion  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  to  paint  throe  panels  for  the  Biazihan 
pa\  ihon  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  Fortmari 
c  1940  turned  to  a  more  fluid  and  oxprossiomstic 
phase  exemplified  in  a  scries  of  frescoes  in  the 
Hispanic  Foundation,  Library  of  Congress,  and  m 
such  paintings  as  the  Scarwrow  (Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York),  which  suggest  the  m- 
flueiu  e  of  surrealism 

Port  Isabel  (f'zubgl),  <ity  (pop  1,440),  extreme  S 
Texas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexic  o  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  ENE  of  Brownsville,  im  1928 
Founerly  called  Point  Isabel,  it  was  a  supply  base 
for  Gen  Zachaiy  Taylor  m  the  Mexican  War,  was 
and  still  is  a  fishing  resort,  and  lias  rich  oil  deposits 
near  b\  It  is  on  the  Intratoastal  Waterway,  and 
the  <  hannel  to  Brownsville  goes  through  the  pass 
of  Brazos  Santiago  near  Port  Isabel 

Port  Jackson,  inlet,  Australia    nee  JACKHON,  PORT 

Port  Jefferson,  umm  orporated  village  (pop  2,196), 
on  N  Long  Island,  HE  N  Y ,  on  Long  Island 
Sound  opposite  Bridgeport,  Conn  It  is  a  resort 
and  residential  community  Lace  is  made,  and 
sand  and  gravel  are  produced 

Port  Jervis  (jurMs).  resort  city  (pop  9,749),  SB 
N  Y  ,  on  the  Delawai  e  and  noar  the  point  where 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  meet, 
settled  before  1700,  me  1907  Textiles,  concrete 
blocks,  and  plated  silverware  are  made  The  city, 
named  for  J  B  Jervis,  grew  after  the  opening  of 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 

Port  Kembla,  Australia  see  WOLLONOONO 

Portland,  William  Bentinck,  1st  earl  of,  1049-1709, 
Dutch  statesman  in  England  He  was  William 
Ill's  most  trusted  peisonal  adviser  In  1677  he 
engaged  in  negotiating  the  marnage  of  William 
(then  prince  of  Orange)  and  Marv,  daughter  of 
James,  duke  of  York  (later  James  II)  With  the 
Glorious  Revolution  (1088)  he  went  to  England 
with  William,  was  made  earl  of  Portland,  and  was 
given  extensive  estates  and  honors.  Portland 
fought  for  William  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  (1690) 
and  at  Landen  (1693)  and  Namui  (1695)  in  the 
War  of  the  Grand  Alliance  He  negotiated  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick  with  France  (1697).  For  nego- 
tiating and  signing  the  unpopular  Partition 
Treaties  (see  SPANISH  SUCCESSION,  WAR  OF  TUB), 
he  was  impeached,  although  the  proceedings  were 
soon  dropped  See  M  E.  Grew,  W%Utam  Bent\nck 
and  WMam  III  (1024). 

Portland,  William  Henry  Cavendish  Bentinck,  3d 
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duke  of,  1738-1809,  English  statesman;  great- 
grandson  of  the  1st  earl  of  Portland  He  was  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  (1782-83)  and  briefly  prime 
minister  (1783)  in  a  coalition  dominated  by  Charles 
James  Fox  and  Lord  North  The  French  Revolu- 
tion shocked  the  British  into  passing  severe  laws 
against  agitators,  and  Portland,  as  home  secretary 
(1794-1801)  under  William  Pitt,  administered 
them  with  prudence,  mercy,  and  wisdom  He  pro- 
moted the  union  (1800)  of  Ireland  with  England 
and  was  again — and  uneventfully — pi  ime  minister 
(1807-9) 

Portland,  urban  district  (pop  12,019),  Dorsetshire, 
England,  8  of  Weymouth  It  is  on  the  Isle  of  Port- 
land (4W  mi  long  and  1H  mi  wide),  a  rocky 
peninsula  which  is  connected  to  the  mainland  by 
the  shingle  Chesil  Bank  and  which  slopes  to  Port- 
land Bill,  an  extremity  with  a  lighthouse  Port- 
land Race  flows  between  the  bill  and  a  reef  3  mi 
offshore  called  the  Shambles  Breakwaters  have 
been  constructed  to  protect  the  harbor  of  Portland, 
which  has  long  been  fortified  Henry  VIII  built 
Portland  Castle  in  1520  The  convict  prison  here 
was  converted  into  a  Boistal  institution  in  1921 
The  isle  is  composed  of  limestone,  which  for  cen- 
turies has  been  quarried  and  used  for  building  It 
is  the  sc  ene  of  some  of  Hardy's  workH 

Portland.  1  Town  (pop  4,321),  central  Conn  ,  on  the 
Connecticut,  settled  o  1690,  me  1841  Sandstone 
is  quarried  here,  there  is  a  shipyard,  and  machinery 
and  other  products  are  manufactured  The  brown- 
stone  quarries  furnished  material  for  New  York's 
brownstone  fronts  2  City  (pop  6,302),  co  seat  of 
Jay  co  ,  E  Ind  ,  on  the  Salamome  and  NE  of 
Muncie,  settled  1837  Its  manufactures  include 
automobile,  bus,  and  truck  parts  El  wood  Haynes 
was  born  here  S  City  (pop  73,043),  co  seat  of 
Cumberland  co  ,  SW  Maine,  largest  city  of  the 
state,  situated  on  a  small  peninsula  and  adjacent 
land,  with  a  good  haiboi  in  Casco  Bav  It  is  a  port 
of  entry,  the  commercial  center  of  the  state,  and 
the  rail,  highway,  and  shipping  center  for  a  large 
region  engaged  in  farming,  lumber  and  paper  mill- 
ing, hshmg,  and  resort  activities  George  Clove  or 
Cleeve  settled  here  to  trade  in  1032  His  post  grew 
in  importance,  and  the  settlement  called  Falmouth 
developed,  which,  in  spite  of  Indian  raids  in  the 
17th  and  early  18th  cent  ,  became  a  common  lal 
center  It  was  all  but  destroyed  by  the  British  in 
1775,  after  the  citizens  had  been  warned  to  leave, 
but  was  rebuilt  In  1780  Portland  was  set  off  from 
Falmouth  town  and  incorporated  as  Portland 
town  It  served  as  state  capital  from  1820  to  1H31 
and  m  1832  was  incorporated  as  a  city  In  1923 
the  council-manager  plan  was  adopted  Maine's 
first  newspaper,  the  Falmouth  Gazette,  was  issued 
here  in  1786  In  I860  a  great  fire  destroyed  much 
of  the  city  Longfellow  was  born  here,  and  Robert 
E  Peary  lived  here  The  brick  Longfellow  home, 
built  b>  Peleg  Wadsworth  in  1785-87,  is  a  memo- 
rial The  Sweat  Memorial  Art  Museum  and  the 
Portland  Society  of  Natural  History  have  interest- 
ing collections  In  Eastern  Cemetery  arc  the  gra\  es 
of  the  commanders  of  the  Entti  pnat  and  the  If  oxer, 
killed  in  1813  off  Monhegan  Among  Portland's 
schools  are  St  Joseph's  College  (Catholic,  for 
women),  Westbrook  Junior  College  for  girls,  state 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  and  an  art 
bchool  In  the  Second  World  War,  Portland  was 
an  important  U  S  naval  ba.se  and  shipping  point 
4  Indubtrial  village  (pop  2,247),  S  Muh  ,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Grand  and  Looking  Glass  rivers 
NW  of  Lansing,  settled  1833,  me  186Q  It  is  a 
fai  m  shipping  center  and  rnanufac  tures  automobile 
parts,  dog  food,  and  flour  There  arc  Indian 
mounds  5  [named  for  Portland,  Maine]  Citv  (pop 
305,394),  co  seat  of  Multiiomah  co  ,  NW  Oregon, 
largest  citv  in  the  state,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Willamette  with  the  Columbia,  laid  out  1845,  mo 
1851  Growth  was  rapid  after  1850,  when  the  c  ity 
served  as  a  supply  point  for  the  California  gold 
fields,  and  continued  with  the  coming  of  the  rail- 
road (1883),  the  Alaska  gold  rush  (1807  1900),  and 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition  (1905) 
It  is  an  important  fresh-water  port  (\vith  ship- 
yards) and  port  of  entry  Ocean  vessels  unload 
varied  cargoes  and  carry  out  the  city's  products — 
luml>er,  furniture,  wheat,  flour,  canned  and  fresh 
fruits,  packed  meat,  paper  and  paper  pulp,  chem- 
icals, and  wool  In  May,  1948,  flood* aters  of  tho 
Columbia  inundated  low-lying  areas  of  the  city, 
causing  much  property  damage  and  forcing  tem- 
porary evacuation  of  several  thousand  residents 
Important  annual  events  are  the  rose  festival  and 
the  Pacific  International  Livestock  Exposition 
Portland  is  tho  seat  of  the  Umv  of  Portland 
(Catholic,  for  men,  1901),  REED  COLLEGE,  Lewis 
and  Clark  College,  and  the  Umv  of  Oregon 
medical  and  dental  schools  Portland  has  a  munic- 
ipal airport,  an  art  museum,  and  a  s\mphony  or- 
chestra The  beautiful  Columbia  River  Highway 
follows  tho  river  E  of  Portland  The  Oregon 
Journal,  onco  owned  by  C  S  JACKSON,  who  in- 
fluenced the  adoption  of  many  political  reform 
measures,  is  published  here  ft  Town  (pop.  1,212), 
N  Tenn  ,  NNE  of  Nashville  and  near  the  Ky.  line 
It  is  a  strawberry-shipping  point. 

Portland  cement,  high-grade  OKUENT  patented  in 
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England  by  Joseph  Aspdin  in  1824  It  was  given 
its  name  because  of  its  resemblance,  when  set,  to 
a  kind  of  rock  found  at  Portland,  England.  It  is 
essentially  a  powdeiy  mixture  (of  alummates  and 
silicates  of  calcium  with  lime,  gypsum,  and  other 
materials)  which  is  produced  when  substances  such 
as  clay,  shale,  or  slag  are  mixed,  ground,  and  heated 
with  limestone,  chalk,  or  marl  In  manufacturing, 
the  raw  mixture  is  first  ground  and  then  introduced 
into  a  rotary  furnace  where  it  is  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  from  1,400°C  to  1,000°C  and 
partly  fused  to  form  clinker  When  this  is  cool, 
gypsum  is  mixed  with  it  and  the  whole  mass  is 
powdered  When  water  is  added  and  the  mass 
allowed  to  stand,  it  hardens  The  action  involved 
in  this  hardening  or  setting  is  not  understood  Port- 
land cement  sets  in  water  and  is  consequently 
much  used  in  building  bridges  and  in  other  con- 
struction involving  underwater  operations  Mixed 
with  sand  and  grav  cl  it  forms  concrete 

Portland  vase,  a  funerary  urn,  known  also  as  the 
Baiberim  vase  Probably  of  the  1st  cent  B  C  ,  it 
is  said  to  have  )>eeii  found  in  an  ancient  tomb  near 
Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII  (1623-44), 
it  was  placed  in  the  library  of  the  Barbermi 
Palace  at  Rome  It  is  about  10  in  high  and  22  in 
in  circumference  and  is  made  of  a  deep  violet-blue 
glass  overlaid  with  opaque  white  glass  in  which  are 
cut,  in  cameo  relief,  a  series  of  figures  presumably 
depicting  some  mythological  legend  or  Eleusmian 
mystery  The  vase  was  sold  by  the  Baiberim 
family  c  17H2  to  a  Scottish  antiquary,  James 
Byres,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  who  sold  it  to  the  duchess  of  Portland 
At  the  sale  of  her  effects  (1786)  it  was  bought  by 
the  then  duke  of  Portland,  and  in  1810  it  was 
loaned  to  the  British  Museum  Here  it  was  shat- 
tered in  '845  bv  a  stone  from  a  madman's  hand 
So  skillfully  was  it  reconstructed  that  little  trace 
remains  of  the  disaster  It  was  bought  by  the 
British  Museum  in  1945  The  vase  has  been  re- 
produced in  pottery,  glass,  and  plaster  of  Paris, 
tho  most  famous  replica  was  made  m  jasper  ware 
by  Josiah  Wedgwood  c  1789  See  reprint  (1845) 
of  Wedgwood's  Account  of  the  Barbenm,  Now 
Portland.  Vase  (17880 

Port  Laoighiee  (la'Ish)  or  Maryborough,  town  (pop 
3,166),  <o  seat  of  Co  Laoiglus,  Ireland,  WSW  of 
Dublin  It  is  a  malting  c  enter,  with  woolen  milling 
and  the  rnamifa<  ture  of  farm  implements 

Port  Lavaca  (luva'ku),  uty  (pop  2,069),  co  seat  of 
Calhoun  co  ,  S  Texas,  on  Lavaca  Bay  and  SE  of 
San  Antonio,  me  as  a  citv  1909  La  Vaca,  founded 
here  in  1815,  was  succeeded  by  Lmnville,  which 
wab  destro>  cd  by  the  Comanche  in  1840,  and  by  tho 
present  c  it  v  A  deep  water  port  of  some  prominence 
until  late  m  the  19th  cent ,  it  declined  but  later 
revived  when  oil  was  discovered  It  is  a  fishing 
port  connected  with  the  Intracoast^al  Waterway 
and  has  oil  refining  and  a  plant  for  quick-freezing 
of  truck 

Port  Louis,  c  itv  (pop  66,564) ,  capital  of  Mauritius, 
a  port  on  the  Imhan  Ocean  It  was  founded  in  1735 
by  La  Bourdonnais  It  is  the  teruunub  of  a  railroad 
and  it  exports  sugar 

Port  Lyautey  (h'ota',  Fr  p6r  Iy6ta'),  city  (pop 
60,604),  1'icMuh  Morocco,  a  port  on  the  Sebon 
river,  c  8  rm  from  tho  Atlantic  Ocean  It  was  re- 
built bv  tho  1-  ronch  under  Lyautey  to  serve  as  a 
port  for  the  fertile  Sebon  valley  It  was  formerh 
called  Konitra 

Port  Macquane  (mukwa'rfi),  town  (pop  2,906), 
New  South  Wales,  Australia,  a  port  on  the  east 
coast  NE  of  Newcastle  It  exports  dairy  products 

Port  Mahon,  Spain   see  MAHON,  PORT 

Port  Moody,  city  (pop  1,512),  SW  British  Colum- 
bia, at  the  west  end  of  Burrard  Inlet  of  the  Strait 
of  Georgia  and  E  of  Vancouver  It  is  in  a  lumber- 
ing and  farm  area  and  has  an  oil  refinerv 

Port  Moresby  (morz'be),  town  (pop  1,300),  on  SE 
Now  Guinea,  capital  of  the  Territory  of  Papua,  a 
port  on  landlocked  Fairfax  Har  hor  Near  b>  10  the 
\strolabe  i  opper  field  In  the  Second  World  War 
the  chief  Allied  base  on  Now  Guinea  was  here 
Port  Moresby  was  also  then  tho  acting  capital  of 
tho  Torritor\  of  New  Guinea  and  in  1946  was 
officially  made  the  temporary  capital  instead  of 
KH!  mul 

Port  Mulgrave,  N  S    see  Muu.ruvs 

Port  Neches  (nf'chlz),  city  (1940  pop.  2,487,  1943 
special  census  pop  5,721),  SK  Texas,  on  the  Neches 
below  Beaumont,  me  1927  On  the  deepwater 
Sabme-Nec  lies  Canal,  it  has  oil  refineries  and  a 
synthetic-rubber  industry  developed  in  the  Second 
World  War 

Port  Nelson,  village,  N  Man  ,  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
Nelson  river  and  just  W  of  York  Factory  The 
site  was  first  visited  by  Sir  Thomas  Button,  who 
wintered  theie  (1612-13)  on  an  expedition  m 
search  of  the  Northwest  Passage  Since  1670  it 
has  been  a  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
Proposed  as  the  terminal  of  the  Hudson  Bay  RR, 
Port  Nelson  was  abandoned  (1927)  in  favor  of 
Churchill 

Portneuf  (portnuf)  or  Notre-Dame-de-Portneuf 
(n6tru-dam'-du-),  town  (pop  1,015),  S  Que.,  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  SW  of 
Quebec  It  has  lumber  and  paper  nulls. 
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Port  Nolloth  (nftluth),  town  (pop.  1,470),  NW  Cape 
Prov  ,  Union  of  South  Africa,  a  port  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Copper  is  exported. 
Porto,  Portugal  see  OPORTO. 
P6rto  Alegre  (por'to  ula'gru),  city  (pop  250,246), 
capital  of  RK>  Grande  do  Sul  state,  8E  Brasil,  a 
port  at  the  north  end  of  the  Lagoa  dos  Patos  It 
has  cold-storage  warehouses  and  meat-processing 
plants  and  is  an  important  shipping  center  for  the 
agricultural  and  pastoral  hinterland  The  chief 
exports  are  preserved  meat,  hides,  wool,  grain,  and 
fruit  P6rto  Alegre  was  founded  (1742)  by  immi- 
grants from  the  Azores,  and  since  the  1 9th  cent  ita 
development  has  been  aided  by  numerous  Gorman 
and  Italian  settlers  The  modern  city  is  well  laid 
out  with  handsome  business  and  government  build- 
ings It  is  the  scat  of  two  universities 
Porto  Bello,  Panama  see  POKTOBKLO 
Portobello  (p6r"tobe'l&),  seaside  resort,  Midlothian, 
Scotland,  a  suburb  of  Edinburgh  It  has  marine 
gardens,  a  pier  with  an  esplanade,  beaches,  and 
manufactures  of  pottery  ana  glassware 
Portobelo,  Porto  Bello  (both  pdr"t6b6'l6),  or  Puer- 
to Bello  (pwer"to  be"yo),  town  (pop  573),  Panama, 
a  port  on  the  Caribbean  coast  E  of  Cokrn  It  is  on 
an  excellent  harbor,  visited  by  Columbus,  and  it 
was  founded  in  1597  A  thriving  colonial  port,  it 
was  connected  by  a  stone  highway  with  Panama 
city;  both  ports  were  the  points  of  transshipment 
for  riches  from  the  Spanish  Pacific  domains  Be- 
lieved impregnable — Sir  Francis  Drake,  before  he 
could  capture  it,  died  of  fevei  and  was  secretly 
buried  in  the  bay — Portobelo  was,  nevertheless, 
sacked  by  English  buccaneers  (William  Parker  in 
1601.  Sir  Henry  Morgan  in  1688,  and  Edward 
Vernon  in  1739).  With  the  building  of  the  Panama 
RR  (1848-55)  and  finally  the  digging  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  Portobelo  declined. 
Portocarrero,  Luis  Manuel  Fernandez  de  (Iwes' 
manweT  fernan'dath  dft  por'tokara'ro),  1635-1709, 
Spanish  statesman,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church 
(1669).  He  was  councilor  of  state  in  1677  and  be- 
came archbishop  of  Toledo  soon  after  The  next 
year  he  waa  made  viceroy  of  Sicily  He  was  instru- 
mental in  persuading  Charles  II  to  name  Louis 
XIV's  grandson  (later  Philip  V)  as  his  successor — 
a  move  which  led  to  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion Later  Portocarrero  supported  the  Austrian 
party,  but  when  an  attempt  to  plate  a  Hapsburg 
on  the  throne  failed,  he  renewed  his  allegiance  to 
Philip 

Pottoferraio  (por'tofer-ra'yo),  town  (pop  7,682),  on 
Elba  island,  Italy  A  port,  with  important  iron- 
works, it  ships  out  most  of  the  iron  mined  in  the 
island.  The  place  was  strongly  fortified  by  the 
M&uci  (16th-18th  cent)  While  sovereign  of 
Elba,  Napoleon  I  resided  (1814-15)  here  in  a  small 
villa. 

Port  of  New  York  Authority,  self-sustaining  public 
corporation,  est  1921  by  the  states  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  to  admimstei  the  activities  of  the  New 
York  city  port  area  which  has  a  771-mile  water 
front  lying  in  both  states  Under  the  Port  Author- 
ity several  projects  have  been  undertaken,  among 
them  the  construction  of  the  George  Washington 
Bridge  and  the  Lincoln  Tunnel  and  the  refinancing 
of  the  Holland  Tunnel  The  municipal  airports  of 
New  York  city  and  the  Newark  airport  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  agency, 

Port  of  Spain,  town  (pop  92,793),  on  Trinidad,  cap- 
ital of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  On  a  fine  harboi 
of  the  Gulf  of  Paria  opposite  Venezuela,  Port  of 
Spam  exports  agricultural  produce  Here  are  trans- 
ferred from  coastal  and  river  steamers  for  overseas 
shipment  the  bauxite  from  British  and  Dutch 
Guiana  and  the  iron  ore  from  the  lower  Guiana 
region  of  Venezuela  A  railroad  and  highways  con- 
nect it  with  other  parts  of  the  island  The  city  has 
attractive  government  buildings,  churches,  resi- 
dences, and  botanical  gardens 
Portola,  Caspar  de  (gaspar'  da  pdrtSla').  fl.  1734- 
84,  Spanish  explorer  in  the  Far  West  After  serving 
in  Italy  and  Portugal,  he  was  sent  (1767)  to  Amer- 
ica as  governor  of  the  California*  to  expel  the 
Jesuits  and  to  save  Franciscan  missions  In  176Q 
Portola  commanded  an  expedition  sent  out  from 
Mexico  to  extend  Spain's  control  up  the  Pacific 
coast  The  party,  composed  of  two  snips  and  two 
land  parties,  left  Vehcata  and  met  at  San  Diego 
Bay,  from  where  Portola  continued  with  a  small 
land  party  to  Monterey  Bay,  which  he  failed  to 
recognize  as  his  destination  After  exploring  the 
region,  he  returned  to  San  Diego  in  1770  Con- 
vinced by  Capt  Vicente  Vila  that  Monterey  was 
the  correct  spot,  Portold  again  marched  north, 
reaching  at  last  the  bay  described  by  the  earlier 
explorers  and  the  site  for  occupation  of  Upper 
California.  Here  he  established  the  mission  and 
presidio  of  San  Carlos  and,  leaving  an  officer  in 
charge,  sailed  for  San  Bias  He  became  governor 
of  Puebla  in  1776  and  in  1784  received  expenses  for 
his  return  to  Spain.  See  II  H  Bancroft,  History  of 
California  (1890),  Francisco  Palou,  Life  and  Apos- 
tolic Labors  of  the  Venerable  Father  Junipero  Serra 
<ed  by  G  W.  James,  1913),  Z  8.  Eldredge.  The 
March  of  Portola  (1909) .  I.  B.  Richman,  California 
under  Spain  and  Mexico  (1911);  H.  E.  Bolton, 
Fray  Juan  Cresjn  (1927),  and  his  edition  of  Frao- 
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Cisco  Palott's  Historical  Memoirs  of  New  Cali- 
fornia (1926). 

Porto  Novo  (por'to  no'v6),  town  (pop  23,500),  cap- 
ital of  Dahomey,  a  port  on  a  lagoon  off  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  It  is  the  terminus  of  a  railroad  to  the  in- 
terior Palm  oil  is  exported. 

Port  Orchard,  town  (pop  1,566),  oo  seat  of  Kitsap 
co  ,  NW  Wash  ,  on  an  arm  of  Puget  Sound  opposite 
Bremerton  and  economically  seiru  dependent  on  it, 
settled  1854 

Porto-IUche,  Georges  de  (zh6rzh'  du  pdrto-resh'), 
1849-1930,  French  diamatist  of  Jewish  extraction 
His  plays  dealt  with  problems  arising  in  love  and 
marriage  which  he  treated  from  a  penetrating  psy- 
chological point  of  view  Representative  are  Le 
Paaae  [the  past]  (1897)  and  Le  Vieu  Homme  [the 
old  man]  (1911) 
Porto  Rico-  see  PUERTO  Rico 

Porto  Velho  (por'to  va'ly6),  city  (pop  3,148),  capi- 
tal of  GuaporS  territory,  W  Brazil,  on  the  upper 
Madeira  river  It  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the 
Madeira-Mamor6  RR  and  a  shipping  center  (by 
river  steamer)  for  rubber  and  lumber. 
Portpatnck,  parish  (pop  1,101),  Wigtownshire,  Scot- 
land, SW  of  Stranraer  and  directly  across  the 
North  Channel  from  Belfast  Lough  Being  the 
nearest  poit  to  Ireland,  for  some  time  it  had  a 
promising  trade,  and  construction  of  harbor  im- 
provements was  begun  in  1843,  but  storms  and 
othei  difficulties  caused  the  port  to  decline 
Port  Perry,  village  (pop  1,245),  S  Ont ,  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Scugog  and  NE  of  Toronto  It  is  a 
distributing  center  for  an  agricultural,  fishing,  and 
summer  resort  region 

Port  Phillip  Bay,  laige  inlet  of  Bass  Strait,  30  mi 
long  and  25  mi  wide,  S  Victoria,  Australia  Its 
north  arm,  Hobson's  Bay,  is  the  site  of  Port  Mel- 
bourne and  Wilhamstown ,  Geelong  is  on  Cono  Bav, 
its  west  arm 

Port  Pirie  (pl'rfi),  citv  (pop  12,030),  South  Austral- 
ia, a  port  at  the  base  of  Yorke  Peninsula,  on  an 
inlet  of  Spencer  Gulf  and  NNW  of  Adelaide  Here 
are  the  smelting  works  for  the  silver-lead  mines  at 
Broken  Hill  Port  Pine  exports  silvet  and  lead 
concentrates  and  wheat 
Port  Radium,  Canada  see  ELDORADO  MINKS 
portrait.  The  likeness  of  a  person  either  m  painting 
or  sculpture  has  been  a  favorite  art  subject  at  all 
times  There  exists  evidence  that  the  Egyptians 
included  in  their  tombs  small  portrait  statuettes  of 
the  bodies  enclosed  there,  many  Greek  and  Roman 
sculptures  are  portraits,  and  there  are  descriptions 
in  ancient  literature  of  portrait  paintings,  sources 
attest  to  Chinese  portraits  as  long  ago  as  the  14th 
<  ent  B  C  In  the  Western  world  portraits  became 
common  at  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance  and 
were  at  their  zenith  in  the  18th  cent  Paintings 
are  far  more  prevalent  than  carvings  in  portraiture, 
the  latter  being  used  now  almost  exclusively  for 
public  statues  There  are  full-length  portraits,  fa- 
cial portraits,  group  portraits,  and  self-portraits 
In  the  13th  cent  Giotto  was  the  first  to  use  friend* 
as  models  for  his  biblical  characters  Later  Renais- 
sance painters  included  likenesses  of  their  patrons 
or  rulers  in  their  group  pictures  Filippiuo  Lippi, 
Ghirlandaio,  Benozzo  Gozxoh,  and  others  included 
their  own  likenesses  inconspicuously  in  groups 
Single  portraits  and  self-portraits  also  were  popu- 
lar at  this  tune  Piero  della  Franc  esca's  picture  of 
Foderigo  da  Montefeltro  and  Raphael's  likeness  of 
himself  are  outstanding  Later  artists,  such  as 
Titian,  usually  pauited  half-length  portraits  Gio- 
vanni Battista  Moroni  was  the  first  painter  to  dedi- 
cate himself  almost  exclusively  to  portraiture,  but 
except  for  the  18th-century  period,  such  specialisa- 
tion has  been  rare  among  first-rate  artists  Rem- 
brandt, El  Greco,  Velazquez,  Van  Dyck,  Frans 
Hals,  and  Rubens  all  produced  outstanding  por- 
traits, antedating  them  were  Holbein,  Durer,  and 
Lucas  Cranac  h,  the  elder  The  English  18th-cen- 
tury group,  Sir  Josuah  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Romney,  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  Raeburn,  con- 
centrated on  portraying  the  aristocracy  and  celebri- 
ties of  their  day  In  the  same  century  the  Ameri- 
cans Copley,  Benjamin  West,  Charles  Willson 
Peale,  and  Gilbert  Stuart  learned  from  the  English 
but  gave  individual  talent  to  their  portraits  In  the 
early  19th  cent  John  Truinbull  and  Thomas  Sully 
devoted  themselves  to  portrait  painting,  sculptured 
portrait  busts  were  popular,  and  such  sculptors  as 
Horatio  Greenough,  Thomas  Crawford,  and  Hiram 
Powers  made  their  fortunes  Thomas  Eakin, 
Frank  Duveneck,  and  John  Singer  Sargent  were  the 
chief  American  portrait  painters  of  the  later  19th 
cent  ,  they  were  followed  by  William  M  Chase  and 
Robert  Henri  English  contemporary  portraitists 
include  Augustus  John  and  William  Rothenstein 
Conspicuous  among  20th-century  portraits  are 
Picasso's  painting  of  Gertrude  Stein,  Eugene 
Speicher's  portrait  of  Katharine  Cornell,  and  the 
sculptured  portrait  busts  by  Jacob  Epstein.  Por- 
traits have  also  been  executed  in  engravings,  etch- 
ings, relief  plaques,  medals,  and  drawings.  See  E. 
M  Hurll,  Portraits  and  Portrait  Painting  (1907); 
H  E  A.  Furst,  Portrait  Painting.  Its  Nature  and 
Function  (1927):  E.  M  Benson,  Problems  of  Por- 
traiture (1937) ;  D.  M.  Campana,  Course  of  Instruc- 
tions on  Portrait . . .  Painting  (4th  ed.,  1944). 


Portree  (p6Tt-r50*  pariah  (pop.  2,007),  only  town  on 
Skye,  Inner  Hebrides,  Scotland.  It  is  a  resort. 
Port  Republic,  village,  NW  Va.,  at  the  junction  of 
the  North  and  South  rivers,  which  form  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Shenandoah  river.  Near  it  was  fought 
the  last  battle  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign 
conducted  by  T  J  (Stonewall)  JACKSON  in  the 
spring  of  1862  While  his  lieutenant,  R  S.  EWBLL, 
was  engaged  with  J.  C  Fremont  at  Cross  Keys,  4 
mi  to  the  northwest,  Jackson  beat  off  a  sui  prise 
attack  on  Port  Republic  by  tho  cavalry  of  James 
Shields's  van  which  had  crossed  the  South  Kiver 
Leaving  part  of  his  force  to  guard  the  bridge  over 
tho  North  River,  Jackson  sent  the  rest  to  Ewell, 
who  repulsed  Fremont  on  June  8,  1862  Tho  next 
day  Jackson  crossed  the  North  and  South  rivers 
and  attacked  Gen.  Erastus  B  Tyler  of  Shields's 
force.  He  planned  to  dispose  of  Tyler  quickly  and 
then  return  to  finish  off  Fremont,  who  in  the  mean- 
while was  to  be  held  off  by  two  brigades  However, 
Tyler's  men  were  not  defeated  until  after  much 
hard  fighting,  and  so  the  two  brigades  joined  the 
mam  force,  burning  the  bridge  behind  them  With 
Fremont  isolated  and  Tyler  in  retreat,  Jackson 
successfully  ended  his  campaign. 
Port  Royal,  N  S.  see  ANNAPOLIS  ROYAL 
Port-Royal  (Fr  por'-rwaydl').  former  abbey  of  wom- 
en, c.l  7  mi.  W  of  Paris,  founded  in  1204  It  was  at 
first  Benedictine,  later  Cistercian.  In  It) 08  the 
abbess,  Angehque  Arnauld  (see  ARNAULD,  family}, 
undertook  a  reform  with  the  counsel  of  St  Francis 
of  Sales  The  nuns  became  renowned  for  piety, 
and  their  help  was  sought  all  over  France  for  the 
reform  of  conventual  discipline  In  1626  the  abbey 
was  moved  to  Paris  because  of  the  unhealthfulness 
of  the  climate,  the  old  buildings  were  now  called 
Port-Royal-des-Champs  Im  the  country],  tho  new 
foundation  Port-Roy  al-de- Parts  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  Jean  Duvergior  de  Hauranne  the  abbey 
soon  became  the  pnme  center  of  JANSENISM  Port- 
Royal-des-Champs  became  a  retreat  for  men,  some 
of  whom  opened  classes  there  for  boyd  (1638) 
These,  "the  little  schools,"  were  successful  from 
the  start,  and  many  celebiated  Frenchmen  were 
educated  there  The  pedagogy  was  novel  in  em- 
phasizing knowledge  as  a  means  rather  than  an 
end,  in  using  "natural"  methods,  and  in  distrusting 
corporal  punishment  The  textbooks  became 
famous  The  religious  tone  of  the  teaching  did 
much  to  create  the  Jansemst  and  antipapal  tend- 
encies of  18th-century  Catholicism  ui  France 
Port- Royal  fared  as  Jansenism  did,  and  persecution 
became  severe  toward  the  end  of  the  17th  cent 
Port-Royal-des-Champs  was  suppressed  by  papal 
bull  in  1704,  and  the  buildings  were  razed  m  1710 
The  nuns  weie  expelled,  from  Port-Royal-de-Paris. 
Port  Royal  Island,  c  13  mi  long  and  7  mi  wide,  S 
S  C  ,  at  the  head  of  Port  Royal  Sound,  one  of  the 
S&A  ISLANDS  It  is  a  truck-farming  and  resort  area 
with  a  good  harbor  at  Beaufort 
Port  Royal  Sound,  arm  of  the  Atlantic,  8  S  C  ,  be- 
tween St  Helena  Island  and  Parris  Island  on  the 
north  and  Hilton  Head  Island  on  the  south.  It 
leceives  the  Broad  River  The  sound  was  named 
by  Jean  Ribaut,  who  founded  (1562)  a  short-lived 
Huguenot  settlement  called  Charlesfort  on  Parns 
Island.  In  the  Civil  War,  Commander  S  F  Du 
Pont  reduced  (1861)  b  orts  Beauregard  and  Walker, 
guarding  the  sound,  and  the  Union  held  the  area 
for  the  rest  of  the  war 

Portrush  (pdrtruah'),  urban  district  (pop  3,386), 
Co  Antrim,  Northern  Ireland,  on  Ramore  Head,  a 
peninsula  near  the  Giant's  Causeway  A  saltnon- 
nshmg  center  and  resort,  it  is  the  seaport  for  Cole- 
raine 

Port  Said  (ski,  sad,  sued'Jt  city  and  commune  (pop. 
178,432),  NE  Egypt,  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Suez  ("anal  The  city,  on  a 
narrow  peninsula  between  Lake  Mengaleh  and  the 
sea,  was  founded  m  1859  by  the  builders  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  it  was  named  for  Said  Pasha,  then 
khedive  of  Egypt  It  manufactures  salt  by  the 
evaporation  ofsea  water,  and  it  is  a  coaling  station 
for  slups  using  the  canal  Cotton  is  exported. 
Port  Saint  Joe,  town  (pop  2,393),  NW  Fla  ,  a  port 
of  entry  on  St  Joseph  Bay  SW  of  Tallahassee, 
settled  c  1830,  me  1913  It  is  a  lesort  and  a  fishing 
and  lumbering  center  with  large  manufactures  ot 
fish  oil,  fertilizer,  and  paper.  A  monument  (1922) 
commemorates  Florida's  first  constitutional  con- 
vention, held  here  in  1838 

Portsea  (pdrt'se),  island,  c.4  mi  long  and  3  mi.  wide, 
off  Hampshire,  England,  between  Portsmouth  and 
Langston  harbors  It  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  channel  PORTSMOUTH  is  on  Port- 
sea,  a  distiict  of  Portsmouth  is  called  Portsea  also 
Portslade-by-Sea,  urban  district  (1931  pop  9,527; 
1943  estimated  pop  12,070),  Sussex  East,  England, 
near  Brighton.  It  has  docks  and  various  manufac- 
tures and  a  race  track.  There  are  Saxon  and 
Roman  remains  in  the  vicinity. 
Portsmouth,  Louise  Ranee  de  KerouaUe,  duchess  of 
(lwS*'  runa'  da  karooal',  pdrts'muth),  1649-1734, 
French  mistress  of  Charles  II  of  England.  She 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  over  the  king  in  favor 
of  France — and  to  her  own  advantage — from  1671 
until  his  death  in  1685.  She  was  made  duchess  of 
Portsmouth  m  1673  and  was  the  mother  by  the 
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king  of  Charles  Lennox,  duke  of  Richmond,  and 
of  other  children  Hated  by  the  English  people, 
she  lived  mostly  in  Franco  after  1685 

Portsmouth  fodrts'muth),  village  (pop.  3,135),  8 
Ont ,  on  Lake  Ontario  and  just  W  of  Kingston 
The  provincial  penitentiary  and  a  mental  hospital 
are  here. 

Portsmouth,  county  borough  (1931  pop  249,283; 
1947  estimated  pop.  216,030)  and  city,  on  PORTBEA 
island,  Hampshire,  England,  at  the  entrance  to 
Portsmouth  Harbour,  which  is  protected  by  a 
line  of  forts  It  is  the  chief  naval  base  of  Great 
Britain  It  includes  Portsea  (the  chief  naval  sta- 
tion, with  more  than  300  acres  of  dockyards), 
Southsea  (residential  district  and  resort),  Land- 
port,  and  Portsmouth  proper  (the  smallest  section 
and  the  garrison  town).  The  Cathedral  of  St. 
Thomas  a  Becket  dates  partly  from  the  12th 
cent  ;  in  the  chancel  is  a  cenotaph  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  was  assassinated  in  1628  m  a 
house  formerly  known  as  the  Inn  of  the  Spotted 
Dog  The  house  in  which  Charles  Dickens  was 
born  has  been  converted  into  a  museum,  as  has 
H  M  S  Victory,  Nelnon's  flagship  at  Trafalgar  m 
1805,  now  m  dry  dock  Charles  II  and  Catherine 
of  Braganza  were  married  at  Portsmouth  George 
Meredith  and  Walter  Besant  were  born  here  In 
the  Second  World  War  the  city  and  harbor  were 
damaged  m  an  raids  (1940-41) 

Portsmouth.  1  Citv  (pop  14,821),  SE  N  H  ,  a  port 
of  entry  with  a  good  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Piscataqua,  made  a  city  1849  The  site,  in  the 
grant  of  Gorges  and  Mason,  had  a  colony  and  fish- 
ing base  in  1623  The  town  exported  lumber  and 
fish  and  was  called  Strawberry  Bank  before  its  m- 
coiporation  by  Massachusetts  as  Portsmouth  in 
1653  It  was  provincial  capital  until  the  Revolu- 
tion Shipbuilding  began  early  Men-of-war  and 
privateers  were  made  in  the  Revolution  and  in  the 
War  of  1812  John  Paul  Jones's  ship  Ranger  was 
built  (1777)  bv  Portsmouth  shipwrights  in  Kittery, 
Maine  The  Portsmouth  naval  base  (officially  the 
US  Naval  Base,  Portsmouth,  Nil)  located  on 
islands  (now  joined  together)  was  established  in 
1800  These  islands,  on  the  Maine  side  of  the 
Piscataqua  in  the  town  of  Kittory,  were  ceded  to 
the  Federal  government  The  base,  linked  to 
Kittery  by  two  bridges,  is  an  important  submarine- 
building  and  repair  yard  The  Treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth was  signed  at  the  base  in  1905  The  height 
of  Portsmouth's  commerce  was  in  the  18th  and 
early  19th  cent  Many  of  the  fine  old  houses  are 
preserved  by  historical  societies,  the  oldest,  the 
Richard  Jackson  House  (1664),  has  been  restored 
The  Athenaeum  (1803)  has  a  library  and  historical 
relics  The  first  newspaper  in  the  Btate,  the  New 
Hampshire  Gazettt,  was  published  here  Among 
Portsmouth's  residents  were  8arn  Walter  Foss, 
Daniel  Webster,  and  Jeremiah  Mason  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich,  James  T  Fields,  and  Celia  Thaxter 
were  born  heie  The  Memorial  Bridge  (1923)  and 
the  Interstate  Highway  Bridge  (1940)  cross  the 
Piscataqua  to  Kitterv  Portsmouth's  manufac- 
tures include  gypsum  products  2  City  (pop 
40,466),  co  seat  of  Scioto  co  ,  S  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  and  S  of  Columbus, 
laid  out  1803,  me  1814  It  is  an  industrial  and 
railroad  center  Steel  and  iron  products,  coke  and 
roke  by-products,  paper  boxes,  firebrick,  and  shoes 
are  produced  Near  by  are  Shawnoe  State  Foiest 
and  the  Roosevelt  Game  Preserve  3  Town  (pop 
3,683),  on  N  Rhode  Island,  SE  R  I ,  connected 
with  Bristol  by  Mt  Hope  Bridge  It  includes  also 
Prudence  Islund  The  Indians  called  this  area 
Pocasset  The  second  white  settlement  in  tho 
state,  it  was  founded  by  William  Coddmgton,  John 
Clarke,  Anne  Hutchmson,  and  their  associates  m 
1638  The  first  general  assembly  of  the  now  colony 
met  at  Portsmouth  m  1647  The  village  of  Ports- 
mouth became  a  fishing,  shipping,  and  shipbuilding 
center  I-  arming  and  coal  mining  were  important 
in  the  19th  tent  Recently  there  has  been  resort 
and  residential  development  In  the  town  the 
British  general  Richard  Prescott  was  captured 
(1777)  by  a  patriot  officer,  William  Barton,  and 
the  battle  of  Rhode  Island  was  fought  (1778)  Tho 
1938  hurricane  caused  much  damage.  4  City  (pop 
50,745),  SE  Va ,  on  the  Elisabeth  river  opposite 
Norfolk,  laid  out  1750  on  the  site  of  an  Indian 
village,  chartered  as  a  city  1858  The  courthouse 
of  Norfolk  co  is  here  One  of  the  ports  of  HAMPTON 
ROADS,  Portsmouth  is  the  seat  of  a  U  S  naval  ship- 
yaid,  formerly  known  as  the  Goaport  Navy  Yard 
and  since  the  Civil  War  as  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard 
The  city  is  an  important  railroad  and  steamship 
center  and  is  the  shipping  point  for  large  quantities 
of  fai  m  produce  and  oysters.  It  is  also  an  industrial 
center  with  railroad  repair  shops  and  various 
manufactures  Portsmouth  was  a  landing  base  foi 

'  tho  British  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  the  Civil 
War  the  navy  yard  was  burned  and  evacuated  by 
the  Federals  (1861)  and  was  occupied  by  Con- 
federates, Portsmouth  was  retaken  by  Federal 
forces  the  next  year  Places  of  interest  include 
Trinity  Church  (1702),  the  US.  naval  hospital 
(1827-30),  and  many  late- 18th- century  houses 

Portsmouth,  Treaty  of,  1906,  treaty  marking  the 
end  o!  the  Russo-Japanese  War*  signed  at  Ports- 
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mouth  Naval  Base.  It  was  brought  about  through 
the  good  offices  of  Theodore  ROOSEVELT,  which 
were  not,  however,  completely  unbiased  since  he 
had  sent  Taft  on  a  mission  to  Japan  After  long 
negotiations  the  treaty  was  signed  Aug  25,  1905 
There  was  no  war  indemnity,  much  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  Japanese  public  Japan  did,  how- 
ever, get  Russian  evacuation  of  8  Manchuria,  the 
cession  of  the  southern  section  of  the  Manchunan 
RR,  with  mining  and  other  rights,  "paramount  po- 
litical, military,  and  economic"  interests  in  Korea; 
the  Russian  lease  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula,  the 
southern  half  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin;  and  fa- 
vorable provisions  concerning  the  Manchurian  RR. 
Although  they  secured  much,  the  Japanese  people 
were  much  disgruntled  at  having  to  pay  the  cost  of 
the  war,  and  serious  riots  occurred  in  Tokyo  as  a 
result  The  treaty  mot  with  some  reverberations 
in  the  United  States,  where  public  opinion  became 
aroused  against  the  Japanese  Japan  turned  its 
attention  to  Korea,  whuh  it  eventually  (1910)  an- 
nexed. See  Tyler  Dennett,  Roosevelt  and  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  (1925) 

Port  Stanley,  village  (pop  1,177),  S  Ont,  on  Lake 
Erie  and  S  of  London,  with  which  it  is  connet  ted  by 
electric  railway  It  is  a  fishing  resort  and  the  chief 
Canadian  harbor  on  the  lake 

Port  Sudan  (soodan'),  city  (pop  c  52,000),  NE  An- 
glo-Egyptian Sudan,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea  A 
modern  harbor  and  a  rail  head  to  serve  the  rich 
cotton-growing  valley  of  the  Nile  were  built  here  m 
1906  Cotton  and  grain  are  exported 

Port  Talbot  (tdl'but),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop 
40,678,  1947  estimated  pop  41,450),  Glamorgan- 
shire, Wales  Aberavon  (abur&'vun),  making  iron, 
steel,  and  tin  plate,  is  part  of  the  borough  Port 
Talbot  is  an  export  point  for  the  coal  and  mineral 
industries  of  the  Avon  valley 

Port  Tampa  City,  city  (pop  1,124),  W  Fla  ,  on  Tam- 
pa Bay  SSW  of  Tampa 

Port  Tobacco,  unincorporated  village,  SW  Md  ,  on 
Port  Tobacco  Creek  at  the  Potomac  Until  its  har- 
bor was  silted  up,  it  was  an  important  port  It  was 
tho  county  seat  of  Charles  co  from  1668  to  1895 
Manor  houses  of  the  18th  cent  are  near  by  Jesuit 
missionaries  visited  the  Indian  village  Potopaco  in 
1641  and  in  1649  acquired  land  on  which  they  still 
maintain  a  residence 

Port  Townsend,  city  (pop  4,683),  co  seat  of  Jeffer- 
son co,  NW  Wash,  at  the  entrance  to  Puget 
Sound,  settled  1851,  me  1860  It  is  a  port  of 
entry  and  has  a  fine  harbor,  overlooked  by  Fort 
Worden,  a  near-by  park,  and  a  paper  mill 

Portugal  (pdr'chugul),  corporative  republic  (35,404 
sq  mi  ,  pop  7,722,162),  W  Europe,  including  con- 
tinental Portugal  (34,207,  so  mi  ,  pop  7,185,143) 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  and 
the  MADEIRA  ISLANDS  and  the  AZORES  The  capi- 
tal and  largest  city  is  LISBON  Other  notable  cities 
in  peninsula  Portugal  are  OPORTO,  COIMBRA,  SETU- 
BAL,  BRAGA,  6voRA,  and  FARO;  on  Madeira  is 
FUNCHAL,  and  in  the  Azores  is  PONTA  DELQADA 
The  Portuguese  Empire  is  spread  across  the  world, 
including,  in  Africa,  ANGOIA,  MOZAMBIQUE,  the 
CAPE  VERDE  ISLANDS,  PORTUGUESE  GUINEA,  and 
SAO  TotoE  AND  PRINCIPK,  in  Asia,  PORTUOXJESE 
INDI\  (Goa)  and  MACAO,  in  Oceania,  part  of 
TIMOR  Spain,  which  occupies  most  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  bounds  continental  Portugal  on  the  east 
and  the  north,  in  the  west  and  the  touth  (where 
the  country  ends  in  Cape  St  Vmcont),  Portugal 
faces  the  Atlantic  The  mountain  scenerv,  notably 
in  the  Serra  da  Estrela,  is  \ery  beautiful,  and  the 
forests  of  cork  oaks,  tended  on  mountain  slopes, 
yield  one  of  Portugal's  distinctive  products,  but 
much  of  tho  land  is  useless  for  agriculture  The 
little  country  is  crossed  by  rivers  rising  in  Spain 
and  flowing  to  the  Atlantic.  The  MINHO  is  the 
northern  border  with  Spam  The  DOURO  has  Oporto 
and  its  ocean  port  Leix5es  at  its  mouth  Inland 
on  the  Mondego  is  COIMBRA  The  TAGUS,  an  im- 
portant dividing  line  in  Portugal,  reaches  the  sou 
just  past  Lisbon  The  smaller  Sado  empties  into 
the  Bay  of  Setuhal,  and  the  southward-flowing 
Guadiana  for  a  large  port  of  its  course  mirks  the 
eastern  border  with  Spain  The  river  valleys  sup- 
port agriculture,  and  in  the  Douro  and  Tagus  val- 
leys there  are  wide  vineyards,  wine,  especially 
port,  is  one  of  the  major  export  items  of  the  coun- 
try. Many  of  the  lower  hill  slopes  are  covered  with 
olive  groves,  and  the  flatter  uplands  as  well  as  the 
plains  near  the  coast  are  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
grains — wheat,  maize,  barley,  rye,  and,  in  the 
warmer  regions,  rice.  Grain  and  the  wide  pasture 
lands  are  used  to  support  stock  growing  Sheep 
and  hogs  are  the  chief  animals  grown,  although 
some  sections  are  noted  for  then-  homos  and  their 
cattle  (including  bulls  grown  for  the  bull  nng).  Tho 
mountains  have  a  wealth  of  minerals  that  are 
largely  not  exploited  Coal  is  mined  for  fuel  to 
power  tho  industries,  and  plans  have  been  made  to 
utilize  some  of  the  abundant  hydroelectric  power. 
Although  the  little  country  is  in  one  climatic  sono, 
which  includes  all  the  Mediterranean  countries,  the 
climate  varies  with  the  altitude;  cool  highlands  are 
usually  not  far  from  warm  plains  and  valleys.  The 
traditional  province  of  Tras-os-Montes  in  the  ex- 
treme northeast  has  a  more  or  Less  rigorous  moun- 
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tain  climate,  quite  cold  in  winter,  and  IB  one  of  the 
least-developed  regions  Parts  of  the  old  Entre- 
Mmho-e-Douro  (always  also  <  ailed  simply  Minho 
and  now  officially  so  designated)  arc  also  rigorous, 
and  the  climate  is  credited  with  the  traditional 
solid  simplicity  attributed  to  the  Minho  peasants 
Beira,  between  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus,  has  the 
highest  mountains  of  the  country,  the  Serra  da 
Estrela,  once  the  haunt  of  the  fierce  Lusitamans 
and  now  dotted  with  summer  and  health  resorts 
Estremadura  has  broad  alluvial  plains,  but  these 
too  rise  to  cool  and  rocky  uplands  coming  to  the 
sea  about  the  ports  of  Lisbon  and  Setubal  Along 
the  <  oast  is  a  celebrated  resort  region,  reaching  its 
climax  m  Cintra  The  southeastern  and  major 
portion  of  Alentejo  has  a  continental  climate,  very 
hot  in  summer,  quite  cold  in  winter  Though  much 
of  its  soil  is  poor  and  thin,  it  has  earned  a  name  as 
the  granary  of  Portugal.  The  southernmost  of  the 
old  provinces  and  last  to  be  conquered  from  the 
Moors,  Algarve  (conquest  completed  in  1249),  is  a 
world  apart  from  the  rest  of  Portugal  and  is  more 
like  the  northern  shores  of  Africa  Mountains 
curve  across  the  north  of  the  region  and  curve 
down  to  Cape  St  Vincent,  the  southwest  tip  of 
Europe  Here  in  the  mild  climate  fruit  trees  thrive, 
and  visitors  come  in  *  obruary  to  see  the  acres  of 
blossoming  almond  trees  The  fishing  fleets  of  little 
Olhilo,  Fortimao,  and  Vila  Real  are  tourist  attrac- 
tions as  well  as  a  vital  business,  with  their  cargoes 
of  sardine  and  tuna  There  are  also  fishing  ports — 
notably  Setubal  and  Matozmhos — on  the  western 
shores  of  Portugal  from  Cape  St  Vincent  north  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Minho.  Fish  canning  is  one  of  the 
major  industries  of  Portugal,  which  is  not  hjghly 
industrialized  There  are  important  textile  mills, 
not  only  for  cotton  but  also  for  wool  and  silk. 
Other  produce  of  the  land  (fruits,  cork,  wood,  and 
the  like)  is  processed,  and  there  are  varied  indus- 
tries in  all  the  larger  cities  The  country  is  mod- 
erately well  supplied  with  transport,  having  alto- 
gether more  than  2,000  mi  of  railroads  (some  state 
owned)  and  a  road  net  that  is  good,  considering  the 
difficulties  of  terrain  Lisbon  is  one  of  the  world's 
major  airports  One  of  the  avowed  objects  of  the 
corporative  state,  tho  Novo  Estado  [new  state), 
under  the  constitution  of  1933  is  the  advancement 
of  industry,  and  vigorous  efforts  have  been  made 
to  coordinate  and  advance  the  economy.  The  hold 
of  the  administration  over  the  government  is 
strong  A  corporative  chamber,  organized  for 
representation  and  direction  of  industries  and  pro- 
fessions, operates  alongside  the  national  assembly, 
elected  by  direct  suffrage  The  president,  elected 
for  seven  years,  is  assisted  by  a  privy  council 
Though  the  government  in  1950  was  strongly  uni- 
tary and  dictatorial  under  Premier  Antonio  de 
Ohveira  Salazar,  the  constitution  did  not  provide 
for  one-party  government  The  corporative  struc- 
ture drew  somewhat  from  the  Italian  state  under 
Mussolini,  but  it  is  by  no  means  imitative,  and  is 
more  of  a  "businessman's  government,"  intended 
primarily  for  efficiency  (at  the  expense  of  demo- 
cratic rights)  The  old  provinces  are  now  divided 
into  11 — Algarve,  Baixo  Alentejo,  Alto  Alentejo, 
Estremadura,  Ribatejo,  Beira  Literal,  Beira  Baixa, 
Beira  Alta,  Douro  Literal,  Minho,  and  Tras-os- 
Montes-o-Alto-Douro  The  republic,  including  the 
island  groups,  is  divided  into  administrative  dis- 
tricts named  after  their  capital  cities  Tho  Portu- 
guese are  remarkably  homogeneous  in  speech  and 
customs  in  view  of  their  diverse  history,  and  the 
national  spirit  is  strong  Most  of  the  people  profess 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  that  Church  has 
held  much  power  Though  the  Novo  Eitado  in- 
cludes as  part  of  its  program  the  extension  of  edu- 
cation, illiteracy  is  still  high  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  there  is  little  direct  filiation  between 
Portugal  of  today  and  the  early  tribes  in  this  region 
of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  but  there  is  a  deeper  rela- 
tion that  the  Portuguese  long  thought  of  them- 
selves as  descendants  of  the  Lusitamans,  that  be- 
lief is  celebrated  in  the  groat  Portuguese  epic,  The 
Liuiads,  and  Portuguese  in  elevated  moments  re- 
fer to  themselves  as  luxoa  today  Tho  Lusitamaus 
had  the  core  of  their  torntory  between  the  Douro 
and  the  Tagus  and  were  in  Spam  as  well  as  modern 
Portugal,  but  their  stronghold  was  in  the  Serra  da 
Estrela,  and  from  then-  mountain  fastness  they 
swept  down  in  raids  on  the  rich  plains  Their  place 
in  history  was  won  by  their  stout  resistance  to  the 
Romans  under  VIRIATUS  in  the  2d  cent.  B  C  and 
under  the  Roman  general  Sertorius  in  the  1st  cent 
B  C.  It  took  all  tho  power  of  Rome  to  subdue 
them,  though  other  tribes  such  as  the  Conn  in 
Algarve  submitted  more  readily.  Julius  Caesar  and 
Augustus  hiiallv  reduced  the  territory  firmly  to 
order,  and  mos>t  of  Portugal,  ultimately  combined 
with  part  of  Spam  in  the  province  of  Lusitanm, 
throve  Tho  towns  of  Olisipo  (Lisbon)  and  Cale 
(Oporto)  were  of  some  note  in  the  province,  where 
Roman  ways  were  adopted.  The  most  important 
heritage  of  Rome  was  the  Romance  language, 
which  persisted,  ultimately  to  become  Portuguese. 
The  whole  Iberian  Peninsula  was  overrun  by  Gex- 
manic  invaders;  the  Visigoths  established  then- 
rule  over  most  of  it,  but  in  present  N  Portugal  the 
little-known  Suebi  established  (c.411)  a  kingdom 
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that  lasted  until  late  in  the  6th  cent.  It  IB  believed 
(though  not  with  surety)  that  at  this  time  the  name 
Portucale  was  fixed  on  the  region  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Douro  because  there  waa  a  laud  port  (place 
of  toll)  at  the  old  city  of  Gale  The  Visigoths  ab- 
florbed  the  area,  while  the  Byzantine  Empire  held 
the  present  Algarve  in  the  6th  and  7th  cent.  After 
the  disastrous  defeat  (711)  of  the  Visigoths,  the 
whole  peninsula  fell  to  the  Moors  except  for  little 
Asturias  and  the  Basque  country  The  Algarve 
throve  under  the  Moors  as  under  the  Byzantines, 
and  despite  disorder  and  raids  of  the  Norsemen  on 
the  ports,  the  more  northerly  region  was  also  some- 
what fruitful  From  the  beginning  of  the  long 
period  of  Christian  conquest,  Portugal  was  in- 
volved in  it,  because  the  kings  of  Austurias  raided 
the  Moors  across  Gahcia  and  to  the  west  It  waa 
out  of  the  confusion  of  the  reconquest — of  cam- 
paigns, countertampaigns,  alliances,  and  counter- 
alliances — that  Portugal  was  born  Ferdinand  I  of 
Castile  entered  Beira  and  after  earlier  attacks  fi- 
nally secured  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Viseu  and 
the  city  of  Cofmbra  by  1064  Alfonso  VI  of  Castile 
in  hiB  vigorous  wars  with  the  Moors  asked  for 
French  aid  One  of  the  nobles  who  responded  was 
HENRY  OK  BURGUNDY,  who  married  an  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Alfonso  VI  and  was  made  (1095?) 
count  of  Counbra,  a  title  later  exchanged  for  count 
of  Portucalense  Thus  Portugal  was  born  The 
struggle  of  Henry  and  later  of  his  widow  and  her 
lover  (or  second  husband)  to  gain  power  in  Castile 
failed,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  country  was 
threatened,  but  Henry's  young  son,  Alfonso  Henri- 
ques,  grew  up  to  be  an  able  leader  Tie  took  power 
(1128)  from  his  mother  and  fought  ceaselessly 
against  the  Moors  and  the  Castdians  After  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Moors  in  the  battle  of  Ourique  (not 
fought  at  modern  Ourique  but  at  some  unde- 
termined place)  in  1139.  he  began  to  style  himself 
king  as  ALFONSO  I  The  year  1140  is  generally 
taken  as  the  beginning  of  Portuguese  history  Al- 
fonso took  Santarem  m  1 147,  and  m  that  same  >  ear, 
with  the  help  of  English,  Flemish,  and  German 
crusaders,  took  Lisbon  When  he  died  in  1185  he 
left  Portugal  established  as  an  independent  state 
His  successors  were  faced  with  the  hard  tasks  of 
redeeming  Alentejo  and  Algarve  from  the  Moslems 
and  repeopling  the  areas  devastated  by  long  wars 
Relations  with  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  were  com- 
plicated by  dynastic  successions,  for  ambitious 
marriages  were  constantly  mado  and  the  inter- 
relationships of  blood  and  dynastic  <  laims  brought 
recurrent  feudal  wars  There  were  troubles  with 
other  Portuguese  claimants  and  between  the  kuigs 
and  the  mighty  nobles,  and  there  was  continual 
struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  Church  over 
land  and  power  Sancho  I  (roigned  1185-1211) 
carried  the  war  against  the  Moors  clear  into  the 
nch  Algarve  and  took  their  capital  of  Silves,  but 
he  could  not  hold  it  Alfonso  II  (reigned  1211-23) 
undertook  to  repopulate  districts  already  gained, 
Sancho  II  (reigned  1223-48)  campaigned  inces- 
santly until  ho  was,  through  the  connivance  of  high 
churchmen,  deposed  and  replaced  by  Alfonso  III 
(reigned  1248-79)  It  was  Sam  ho  who  had  taken 
the  border  fortress  of  Elvas,  which  was  to  prove  of 
value  in  the  later  wars,  hut  it  was  Alfonso  who 
finally  took  (1249)  Algarve  and  thus  consolidated 
Portugal  The  patient  workers  on  the  land  con- 
tinued to  supply  the  basis  for  these  great  events  in 
which  they  had  little  part,  and  Alfonso's  son  Diniz 
(reigned  1279-1325)  set  out  to  improve  land  condi- 
tions and  is  called  the  Farmer  (o  Lavrador)  because 
he  encouraged  the  nobles  to  turn  to  the  land  He 
also  established  a  brilliant  court  that  saw  the  be- 
ginnings of  Portuguese  literature,  and  he  set  up  the 
university  that  was  to  be  the  Umv  of  Coimbra 
The  reign  of  his  son,  Alfonso  IV,  is  remembered 
chiefly  because  of  the  tragic  romance  of  In6s  de 
C ASTRO;  for  her  fate  Peter  I  (reigned  1357-67) 
wrought  a  blood>  vengeance  in  having  two  of  her 
murderers  executed  The  dynastic  Iberian  wars 
had  continued  despite  the  efforts  of  the  wife  of 
King  Diniz,  the  noble  St  Elizabeth  of  Portugal 
Ferdinand  I  (reigned  1367-83)  indulged  in  long 
Castihan  war*,  in  which  JOHN  OF  GAUNT  of  Eng- 
land lent  him  assistance  Ferdinand's  marriage 
with  Leonor  Teles  had  unfortunate  consequences, 
especially  after  the  heiress  to  tho  throne  was  mar- 
ried to  a  Castilian  prince  After  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  the  Portuguese,  notably  the  able 
Nun'Alvares  Pereira,  were  unwilling  to  accept 
Castihan  rule  and  by  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota 
(1385)  established  John  I,  the  grand  master  of  the 
Order  of  Aviz,  firmly  on  the  Portuguese  throne 
Thus  commenced  a  most  glorious  period  of  Portu- 
guese history,  a  reign  fittingly  commemorated  by 
the  magnificent  buildings  of  Batalha  The  towns — 
which  had  already  advanced  to  being  represented 
in  the  Cortes  of  Leiria  (1254)  under  Alfonso  Ill- 
flourished  The  little  country  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea  began  to  look  to  the  commerce  of 
the  waters  and  beyond  Of  the  illustrious  sons  of 
John  I  the  most  illustrious  was  Prince  Henry  the 
Navigator  He  began  the  "miracle"  of  Portugal, 
tho  process  by  which  the  small  country  became  for 
a  tune  the  greatest  empire  of  the  West.  Under  his 
aegis  Portuguese  navigators  went  out  along  the 
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coast  of  Africa  The  Madeira  Islands  and  the 
Azores  were  colonized.  The  Portuguese  brought 
back  wealth  from  their  voyages,  not  the  least  item 
being  slaves,  and  a  Negro  strain  was  introduced 
Ceuta  was  taken  gloriously  in  1415  and  set  the  pat- 
tern for  later  Portuguese  ambitions  in  Africa 
These  wore  to  end  m  disaster  finally,  but  only  after 
the  power  of  Portugal  had  grown  under  Duarte 
(reigned  1433-38)  and  Alfonso  V  (reigned  1438- 
81)  The  unlucky  attempt  of  Alfonso  to  get  the 
Castihan  throne  ended  in  defeat,  but  his  son  John 
II  (reigned  1481-95)  turned  to  empire  instead 
Bartholomew  Diaz  rounded  (1588)  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  reign  was  the  preparation  for 
the  glory  of  the  reign  of  Manuel  I  (reigned  1495- 
1521)  Vasco  da  Gama  found  the  route  to  India, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  poured  back  to  Portu- 
gal Pedro  Alvares  Cabral  announced  the  discov- 
ery of  Brazil  Tho  empire  waa  flung  across  the 
world — Asia,  Africa,  and  America  Such  captains 
as  Francisco  do  Almeida  and  the  celebrated  Al- 
fonso de  Albuquerque  helped  to  make.  Portugal  the 
leading  common  tal  nation,  eclipsing  the  glories  of 
Venice  His  reign  and  that  of  John  III  (reigned 
1521-57)  marked  the  clunax,  for  already  the  deple- 
tion of  man  power,  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  and 
the  measures  against  the  Jews  were  taking  away 
the  base  from  the  empire  The  descent  was  oven 
more  rapid  than  the  ascent,  for  while  the  reign  of 
Sebastian  (reigned  1557-78)  saw  the  singing  burst 
of  Renaissance  literature  continue  and  had  tho  ap- 
pearance of  prosperity,  tho  force  was  spent  Se- 
bastian, religious,  military,  and  more  than  a  little 
mad,  led  his  country  to  c  atastrophe  in  a  rash  at- 
tempt to  gain  fame  in  an  African  campaign  His 
army  was  cut  to  bits,  and  the  king  himself  was 
killed,  though  the  lack  of  news  on  his  death  led  to 
the  vain  hope  that  he  would  return  Sebastianism 
became  a  sort  of  messianic  faith  with  some  in  the 
troubles  to  come  The  house  of  Aviz  disappeared 
with  the  death  of  Henry,  the  cardinal-king,  in 
1580  Philip  II  of  Spam,  nephew  of  John  III,  made 
good  his  c  laims  to  the  Portuguese  throne  (as  Philip 
I)  by  force  of  arms  Tho  years  of  the  long  "Spanish 
captivity"  began  Portugal  was  neglected,  com- 
merce dwindled,  and  tho  Dutch,  almost  unhin- 
dered, took  over  the  empire  in  the  East  and  the  most 
prosperous  part  of  Brazil  Financial  ruin  was  deep- 
ened by  the  drain  to  pay  for  wars  against  the 
United  Provs  of  the  Netherlands  and  tho  Thirty 
Years  War  Finally  m  1640  the  Portuguese  took 
advantage  of  the  embroilment  of  Philip  IV  with 
France  to  revolt  and  throw  off  tho  Spanish  voke 
John  of  Braganza  was  made  king  as  John  IV. 
Spain,  however,  continued  to  threaten  the  smaller 
country,  and  Portugal,  no  longer  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  world,  bound  itself  as  an  ally  to  Eng- 
land in  the  treaty  of  1654,  supported  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Catherine  of  Braganza  to  Charles  II  of 
England  Alfonso  VI,  weak  in  mind  and  body,  was 
deposed  and  his  brother  Peter  II  (reignod  1669-99) 
was  first  regent  and  then  king  Before  his  death 
Portugal  had  signed  the  Treaty  of  Mothuen  (1703) 
and  entered  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Sue  cession, 
which  sapped  the  resources  of  the  country  Ab- 
solutism reached  its  height  under  John  V  (reigned 
1706-50)  and  under  Joseph  (reignod  1750-77), 
when  the  marques  de  Pombal  was  the  real  ruler  of 
tho  land  He  was  vigorous  in  his  mere  antilo  poli- 
cies, sought  to  make  the  colony  of  Brazil  produc- 
tive, and  took  strong  measures  to  revitalize  agri- 
culture and  commerce  The  wine  trade  with  Eng- 
land was  built  up,  and  the  dictator  (who  was 
widely  detested)  put  down  the  Oporto  "tippler's  re- 
bellion" harshly  He  also  won  a  long  contest  with 
tho  Jesuits,  expelling  them  from  the  land  Lisbon 
was  rebuilt  after  tho  violent  earthquake  of  1755 
Nevertheless,  Portuguese  decline  continued  goutly 
after  the  fall  of  Pombal  in  the  reign  of  Maria  I  and 
her  husband  Peter  III  It  was  after  the  queen  had 
become  insane  and  her  son  (later  John  VI)  was 
regent  that  trouble  with  the  French  led  to  a  hu- 
miliating treaty  (1801)  and  to  the  taking  over  of 
Portugal  by  Napoleon  The  royal  family  fled 
(1807)  to  Brazil,  landing  there  in  1808  and  estab- 
lishing Rio  de  Janeiro  as  the  center  of  tho  empire. 
Portugal  was  rent  by  the  PENINSULAR  WAR,  mem- 
ories of  tho  patriotism  and  the  hardships  of  those 
days  were  to  haunt  the  country  long  Napoleon's 
downfall  meant  the  restoration  of  Portuguese  mde- 
peridence,  but  John  VI  (king  after  1816)  did  not 
return  until  after  a  liberal  revolution  against  the 
regenc  y  in  1820  He  accepted  a  liberal  constitution 
in  1822,  and  forces  supporting  him  put  down  an 
absolutist  movement  under  his  son,  Dom  Miguel. 
Brazil,  unwilling  to  accept  a  subordinate  part,  de- 
clared its  independence  under  Pedro  I  (John '»  elder 
son)  as  emperor  On  John's  death  the  succession 
was  doubtful  Ultimately  Pedro,  who  was  recog- 
nized as  king,  abdicated  m  favor  of  his  daughter, 
Maria  II  (Maria  da  Gloria),  on  condition  that  the 
constitutional  charter  of  1826  be  accepted  and  Dom 
Miguel  marry  Maria  Miguel  instead  seized  the 
throne,  and  Pedro,  after  having  been  forced  to  ab- 
dicate in  Brazil,  came  (1832)  to  Portugal  and  led 
the  liberals  in  the  Miguelist  Wars.  Maria  was  re- 
stored to  the  throne,  but  her  reign  was  one  of  po- 
litical chaos,  dictatorships,  and  coups.  Matters  did 


not  improve  in  the  brief  rule  of  Peter  V  (under  the 
regency  of  Maria's  husband,  Ferdinand  II)  or  that 
of  Louis  I  (reigned  1861-89)  Republicanism  waa 
growing,  and  under  Charles  I  (reigned  1889-1908) 
it  reached  new  heights  In  1890  the  strong  state- 
ment (called  the  Ultimatum  in  Portugal)  from. 
Great  Britain  forbidding  plans  of  Portugal  to  ex- 
pand the  empire  in  Africa  (Mozambique  and  An- 
gola) caused  intense  anti-British  feeling  and  hurt 
the  waning  popularity  of  Charles,  who  created  un- 
rest by  trying  to  establish  the  dictatorship  of  Joao 
Franco.  In  1908  the  first  regicide  in  Portuguese 
history  occurred,  when  Charles  and  the  heir  ap- 
parent were  assassinated  Manuel  II  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  but  only  briefly,  for  m  1910  a  revolution 
forced  his  abdication.  A  republic  was  established, 
and  the  distinguished  man  of  letters,  Tecifilo  Braga, 
became  president  The  change  of  rule  did  not  cure 
the  economic  ills  besetting  the  country  Financial 
chaos  was  reflected  m  political  chaos  Anticlerical 
measures  caused  the  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  Royalists  and  conservatives  revolted 
The  troubles  continued  through  the  First  World 
War  in  which  Portugal,  though  one  of  the  Allies, 
took  little  part  Insurrections  of  both  right  and 
loft  made  conditions  only  worse  In  1926  Gon 
(later  Marshal)  Oscar  de  Fragoso  Carmona  by  a 
coup  d'6tat  took  over  the  government  In  1928  he 
was  elected  president,  and  he  was  thereafter  re- 
elected  Antonio  Ohveira  de  Salazar  was  brought 
to  power  chiefly  because  of  his  financial  ability  He 
was  the  guiding  genius  in  establishing  the  corpora- 
tive state  He  maintained  his  control.  Though 
opposition  <  andidates  were  permitted  in  1945  (for 
the  first  time),  such  stringent  methods  of  control 
were  adopted  that  the  opposition  boycotted  the 
election  Some  opposition  was  offered  in  the  1949 
assembly  elections,  but  only  from  small  rightist 
groups  In  the  Second  World  War,  Portugal  main- 
tained a  policy  of  strict  neutrality,  and  the  anti- 
Axis  powers  felt  that  close  Portuguese  friendship 
with  the  Spam  of  Francisco  Franco  mado  Portugal 
at  first  list  slightly  to  tho  Axis  side  Lisbon  devel- 
oped tremendously  as  tho  great  neutral  communi- 
cations center  (particularly  for  air  transport)  and 
was,  incidentally,  ulso  a  spy  center  In  1943  naval 
and  air  bases  were  given  to  the  Allies  After  the 
war  Portugal's  application  for  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  was  refused  An  excellent  short 
history  of  Portugal  is  H  V  Livermore,  A  History 
of  Portugal  (1947)  Older  short  histories  m  English 
are  H  M  Stephens,  Portugal  (4th  ed  ,  1908),  and 
Sir  George  Young.  Portugal  Old  and  Young  (1917). 
Portuguese  East  Africa  see  MOZAMBIQUE 
Portuguese  Guinea  (gTne),  colony,  including  tho 
Bissagos  Islands  (13,94»8ci  mi  ,  pop  351,089).  W 
Africa,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  capital  is 
Bissau.  The  colony  is  bounded  by  Senegal  on  tho 
west  and  French  Guinea  on  the  east  There  are 
savannas  m  the  north,  a  rain  forest  in  the  south, 
and  mangrove  swamps  on  the  coast  (c  150  mi 
long)  The  chief  products  are  lice,  palm  oil,  and 
hides  Portuguese  Guinea  was  discovered  by 
Europeans  in  the  mid-15th  cent  It  became  a 
separate  colony  in  1879  It  is  ruled  by  an  ap- 
pointed governor 

Portuguese  India,  the  Portuguese  possessions  (1,575 
sq  mi  ,  pop)  624,177)  on  the  Indian  subcontinent. 
It  comprises  the  colonies  of  DAMAN,  Diu,  and  GOA. 
Portuguese  language,  Romance  language,  of  tho 
Italic  subfamily  of  Indo-European  languages  See 
LANGUAGE  (table) 

Portuguese  literature.  Writing  in  the  Portuguese 
language  fittingly  first  emerged  in  lyric  poetry,  the 
songs  collec  ted  in  Cancioneiros  [song  books]  These 
were  like  tho  Provencal  songs,  but  had  the  indi- 
vidual flavor  and  meter  of  Portuguese  and  Gal»  mn 
(a  dialect  then  of  Portuguese,  not  Spanish)  The 
popularity  of  Gahc  mn  for  writing  1\  rics  is  shown  in 
the  Gahcian  poems  of  Alfonso  X  of  Castilo,  and  it 
is  said  that  Gahcian  was  used  over  the  whole 
Iberian  Peninsula  in  13th-century  lyrics  King 
DINIZ  of  Portugal  (grandson  of  Alfonso  X)  was  ap- 
parently a  prolific  poet,  and  it  was  his  father,  Al- 
fonso III,  who  followed  the  Provencal  habit  of  on- 
couraging  song  The  great  Canctowtro*  are  three — 
the  Cancwneiro  de  Ajuda,  the  Cancioneiro  de  Vati- 
cana,  and  the  Cancwneiro  Colocct-Brancuti  the 
first  two  named  for  the  place  of  preservation,  the 
third  after  the  owners  These  collections  were  al- 
lowed to  sink  into  complete  obscurity,  and  recovery 
of  thorn  first  began  in  tho  19th  cent.  The  scholarly 
work  of  Carolina  Micaehs  de  Vasconcelos  on  the 
Cancioneiro  de  Ajuda  in  the  20th  cent,  opened  large 
new  vistas  into  the  past  of  Portuguese  literature 
But  of  that  literature  after  the  early  Cancioneiroa 
there  is  no  trace  for  over  a  century,  when  Garcia  de 
Resende  gathered  the  anthology  called  the  Can- 
cioneiro geral  (1516)  This  is  a  collection  of  "court'] 
poetry  lacking  the  spirit  and  the  freshness  of  the 
earlier  poetry  but  having  a  charm  and  mannered 
beauty  of  its  own  The  first  of  the  chroniclers  in 
Portuguese  (rather  than  Latin)  were  also  beginning 
the  development  of  Portuguese  prose  (notable 
among  them  Fernfio  Lopes  and  Gomes  Eanos  de 
Azurara),  while  the  Leal  contdheiro  [loyal  counse- 
lor 1  of  King  Duarte  is  a  notable  prose  work  of  much 
earlier  date.  When  the  great  period  of  Portuguese 
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literature  began  with  the  Renaissance,  which  came 
slowly  to  conservative  Portugal,  poetrv  and  the 
drama  were  the  leaders.  Gil  Vicente  was  not  only 
great  as  a  Portuguese  writer  but  as  a  Spanish  writer 
also.  He  was  one  of  the  great  dramatists  and  a 
lyric  poet  as  well,  eclipsing  minor  writers  such  as 
Antonio  Ferreira,  author  of  Inks  de  Castro  Tho 
Italian  forms  were  the  molds  for  SA  DE  MIRANDA, 
the  bucolic  writer  Diogo  BERNARDES,  and  Bcr- 
nardim  HIBEIRO,  but  Luis  de  CAMOEB,  though  ho 
borrowed  from  many  writers,  was  indebted  to  none 
He  was  the  author  not  only  of  the  best-known  sin- 
gle work  of  Portuguese  literature,  the  epic  called 
The  Lusiads,  but  also  of  Ivru  poems  that  would  of 
themselves  give  him  world  stature.  The  Renais- 
sance  also  saw  the  development  of  such  full-fla- 
vored chronicles  as  those  of  Joao  de  BARROH  and 
the  unique  travel  narrative  of  the  later  FernSo 
Mendes  Pinto  After  the  fury  had  spent  itself, 
there  was  a  decline  in  poetry,  and  the  unpoitaiue 
of  Camoes  was  perhaps  unfortunately  responsible 
for  a  spate  of  third-rate  epic  s  and  oorree  t  but  life- 
less classical  poems  The  hand  of  classic  ism  was 
heavy  on  Portugal  oven  if  it  did  produce  the  sonor- 
ous and  rather  elaborate  prose  of  Antonio  Vioira, 
who  may  be  considered  as  a  figure  of  Bra/iliun 
literature  as  well  The  fresh  Letters  of  a  Portuguese 
Nun,  completely  outside  the  classical  mold,  though 
written  by  the  Portuguese  Mariana  Alcoforado 
were  known  in  Portugal  only  in  translation  from 
the  Fi  ench  The  book  had  neither  predecessor  nor 
successor,  while  the  parade  of  drearv  c  lassie-  works 
reached  a  climax  in  the  simpering  and  totally  arti- 
ficial Arcadian  "pastorals"  and  the  monotonous 
but  not  sonorous  i  lassie  al  sermons  and  works  of 
learning  Against  this  dead  weight  arose  the 
French-inspired  romantic  movement,  introduced  to 
Portugal  by  ALMEIDA  GARBETT  Romanticism  bo- 
came  the  literal  v  fashion  not  only  among  poets  but 
among  all  prose  writers  extruding  to  the  historical 
works  of  Hertulano  do  Carvalho  Araujo  as  well  as 
the  somewhat  lund  novels  of  Camilo  CAHTKLO 
BH\NCO  As  elsewhere  in  Europe,  romanticism 
\  lelded  to  the  falsities  of  ultraromantu  ism,  then  to 
the  imposed  purities  of  the  symbolists  The  group 
of  Coirnbra  dissidents,  headed  by  Antero  de  QUKN- 
T\I  and  Tertfilo  BRAOA,  invigorated  their  work  with 
strong  political  convictions  Quental  is,  however, 
remembered  for  the  perfe<  tion  of  form  in  his  son- 
nets, and  Braga,  who  served  as  president  of  the  re- 
public treated  in  1910,  is  known  todav  primarily 
for  the  color  of  his  writings  on  literature  and  his- 
toiv  and  for  his  collections  of  Portuguese  folklore 
Tho  poet  GUI  RRA  JUNCJTIEIRO  also  belonged  to  the 
rebellious  group,  which  \ielded  plate  to  French- 
inspired  realism  Tho  later  Joio  de  Pens  RAMOS 
was  of  no  school  Realism  emerged  with  a  major 
novelist,  Jos6  Maria  KCA  nr  QTJMHO/,  whose  ironic , 
elegant,  and  deeply  human  works  still  marked  the 
general  pattern  for  Portuguese  novelists  in  1950 
His  friend  Ranmlho  OUTKI  vo  carried  the  satiric  and 
purging  fone  of  realism  to  groat  lengths  but  had 
little  enec  t  on  sue  ceechng  writers  The  mipresMon- 
ihti< ,  profuse,  and  rather  supernc  ml  biographies  and 
histories  of  Joaquun  OIHEIRA  MAHTINH  are  still 
read  The  many  schools  of  modern  literature  found 
adherents  in  Portugal  in  the  20th  rent  ,  with  no 
single  c  lear  line  of  development  dis<  ernible,  while 
the  able  literary  tritic  r-idehno  do  Figueiredo  was 
pointing  out  the  \arious  strains  of  the  past  See 
also  BHAZILIVN  IIIUJAIUKK  See  Aubrey  F.  G. 
Bell,  Portuuutse  Ltttrature  (1022) 

Portuguese  West  Africa   sew  ANGOLA 

portulaca  (p&i"tulak'u).  rose  moss,  01  garden  purs- 
lane, small  annual  plant  (Portulaca  (jrandiflora)  na- 
tive to  Brazil,  culti \ated  for  its  showy  flowers  of 
various  bright  colors  Succeeding  in  diy,  sunny 
places,  the  plant  produces  numbers  of  successive 
blossoms,  single  01  double,  that  open  only  m  sun- 
light The  leaves  arc  linear  and  fleshy  Other 
plants  of  the  genus,  which  includes  the  common 
PURSLANE,  are  sometimes  railed  poitulaca 

Portville,  village  (pop  1,018),  W  N  Y  ,  on  the  Alle- 
gheny near  the  Pa  line,  me  1895  Dairj  products 
and  wood  specialties  are  made 

Port  Vue  (p6rt"  vQ'),  borough  (pop  3,601),  Alle- 
gheny e  o  ,  SW  Pa  ,  near  Pittsburgh,  me  1892 

Port  Washington.  1  Unincorporated  village  (pop 
10,509)  on  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  , 
on  Manhasset  Bay  It  13  a  resort  and  residential 
suburb  of  New  Yoik  city  It  has  sand  and  gra\el 
industries  and  clamming  and  lobstei  fishing  Two 
coeducational  private  schools  are  here  2  Cit\ 
(pop  4,046),  co  seat  of  Ozaukee  co  ,  E  Wis  ,  on 
Lake  Michigan  N  of  Milwaukee,  settled  before 
1835,  me  1882  It  is  a  fishing  and  industrial  center 

Porvoo  (p6r'v6),  Swcd  Jlorg&  (b6r'gO),  city  (pop 
6,821),  8  Finland,  E  of  Helsinki,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Porvoo  river  and  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland  It 
has  plywood  and  cellulose  mills  and  is  a  timber- 
exporting  center  Its  Gothic  cathedral,  built  in  the 
15th  cent ,  is  located  in  the  old  section,  which  has 
kept  its  narrow,  winding  streets,  small,  low  houses, 
and  picturesque  shore  cottages  An  important 
trade  center  since  c  1300,  Porvoo  is  also  a  cultural 
center  and  was  the  home  of  the  Finnish  national 
poet,  Runeberg  Here  in  1S09  the  Finnish  diet  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Alexander  I  of  Russia. 
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Posad*.  Ioi6  Guadalupe  (hosa'  gwa'dhalSo'pa 
posu'dha),  1852-1913,  Mexican  artist  Of  peasant 
stock,  he  became  one  of  the  greatest  popular  artists 
of  the  Americas  and  influenced  the  generation  of 
Orozco  and  Rivera  An  imagery  of  violence  was 
characteristic  of  him,  and  he  used  distortion,  carica- 
ture, and  vigorous  lines  and  contrasts  Working 
mainly  in  lithography,  woodtuts  and  metalcuts, 
and  relief  etching,  he  produced  thousands  of  prints 
which  were  sold  cheaply  to  the  masses,  prints  are 
often  called  Posadas  after  him  He  attacked  the 
Porfino  Diaz  dictatorship  and  was  sympathetic  to 
the  workers  and  peasants  who  became  revolution- 
aries in  1910  Posada  also  illustrated  popular  bal- 
lads and  festivals  and  did  a  series  of  the  dance  of 
death  and  of  crimes  and  executions 

Posadas  (posa'dhns),  city  (estimated  pop  38,510), 
NE  Argentina,  a  port  on  the  upper  Parana  river 
It  is  a  center  of  the  mate  industry,  tobacc  o,  gram, 
and  fruit  are  also  grown 

Poseidon  (posl'dun),  in  Greek  religion,  sea-god,  pro- 
tector of  all  waters  He  bore  the  THIDENT,  and 
when  he  shook  it  he  caused  storms  and  earthquakes 
The  horse  was  his  gift  to  man,  but  dolphins  and 
bulls  were  also  sacrod  to  him  He  was  the  patron 
of  the  ISTHMIAN  GAMES  A  brother  of  Zeus,  he  was 
the  husband  of  Amphitnte  and  son  of  the  Titans 
CRONUS  and  RHEA  His  children  wore  Triton, 
Orion,  Pogasus,  Polyphemus,  and  other  giants  and 
monsters  The  Romans  identified  Poseidon  with 
Neptune 

Posen,  Poland  see  POZNAN 

Posen  (po'zun),  village  (pop  1,386),  NE  111,  S  of 
Chicago,  settled  1893  by  Polish  immigrants 

Posilupo  (poz6l'l§p6),  picturesque  suburb  of  Naples, 
H  Italy,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
There  are  remains  of  Roman  villas 

positive,  in  photography  see  NIUJATIVE 

positivism  (p6'zltlvlzrp),  philosophical  system  of 
thought  which  denies  any  validity  to  speculation 
or  metaphysics  It  maintains  that  knowledge  is 
founded  exclusively  on  experience  and  the  positive 
sciences  The  term  is  applied  specifically  to  the 
system  of  Auguste  COMTE,  who  developed  the  co- 
herent doctrine  and  named  it,  but  it  includes  m 
general  all  views  of  like  nature  Positivistic  tend- 
encies appeared  in  Epicurus  and  other  ancients, 
they  influenced  medieval  thought  and  were  cer- 
tainly strong  in  the  early  exponents  of  the  scien- 
tific method  Hume  gave  the  basic  ideas  of  posi- 
tivism status  in  modern  philosophy,  influencing 
the  general  trend  of  recent  pragmatic  and  instru- 
mentalist thinking 

positron  (pS'zItr&n*),  positive  particle  having  the 
same  moss  and  magnitude  of  charge  as  the  elec  Iron 
It  was  discovered  in  1932  bv  Carl  D  Anderson 
Positrons  c  an  be  produced  by  the  bombardment  of 
borv  Ilium,  magnesium,  or  aluminum  with  alpha 
particles  The  positron  is  vei\  short-lived 

Post,  Emily  (Price),  1873-,  American  authority  on 
etiquette  h  Baltimore  She  began  her  literary 
work  as  a  novelist,  basing  many  of  her  themes  on 
the  contrasting  social  ideas  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica Her  best-known  book  is  Etiquette  (1922), 
which  has  run  through  several  editions  and  owes  its 
popularity  to  its  lively  style  atid  to  the  author's 
discrimination  between  essentials  and  nonessen- 
tials  in  social  intercourse  Mrs  Post  has  broadcast 
on  the  radio  since  1931  and  has  written  since  1932 
a  syndicated  column  cm  good  tahte  She  has  be- 
come an  authority  also  on  interior  decoration  The 
Personality  of  a  Home,  published  in  1930,  has  been 
several  times  revised 

Post,  George  Browne,  1837-1913,  American  archi- 
tect, b  New  York  city,  grad  New  V  ork  Umv  , 
1858,  in  civil  engineering,  and  studied  architectuie 
with  R  M  Hunt  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  a 
notable  group  which  helped  regenerate  American 
architecture  in  the  period  from  1875  to  1890  A 
member  of  the  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 
he  was  a  medalist  and  president  (1896-99)  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architec  ts  He  designed, 
among  other  buildings,  the  Produce  Exchange,  the 
Stock  Exchange,  the  buildings  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  the  World  building,  all  m 
New  Yoik,  and  the  Wisconsin  state  capitol 

Post,  Wiley,  1900-1935,  American  aviator,  b  Van 
Zandt  co  ,  Texas  He  was  successively  tost  pilot 
for  a  commercial  company,  private  pilot,  and  air- 
mail pilot  before,  in  1931,  he  won  fame  by  flying 
with  Harold  Gatty  around  the  northern  part  of  the 
earth  (16,474  mi  )  in  8  days,  15  hr  ,  51  mm  In 
1933  Post  made  somewhat  the  same  trip  alone, 
traveling  15,696  mi  in  a  few  minutes  less  than  7 
days,  19  hr  ,  and  flying  nonstop  from  Brooklyn  to 
Berlin  He  was  killed  in  an  airplane  crash  near 
Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  while  on  a  flight  with  Will 
Rogers 

Post,  Wnght,  1766-1828,  American  surgeon,  b  North 
Hempstead,  L  I  ,  N  Y  Ho  studied  privately  in 
New  York  and  London  In  1792  he  joined  the 
medical  faculty  of  Columbia  College,  and  remained 
on  the  faculty  after  it  was  transferred  (1814)  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  which  ho 
was  president  from  1821  to  1826  He  introduced 
many  successful  surgical  techniques  and  gathered 
a  valuable  anatomical  collection  which  he  gave  to 
Columbia. 


POSTER 

Port,  city  (pop  2,046),  co  seat  of  Garza  co  ,  NW 
Texas,  8E  of  Lubbock,  me  1916  Founded  in  1907 
to  be  a  balanced  industry-farming  community,  it 
has  a  cotton-textile  null  and  ships  cattle 

postage  stamp,  government  stamp  affixed  to  mail  to 
indicate  payment  of  postage  The  term  includes 
stamps  printed  or  embossed  on  post  cards  and  en- 
velopes as  well  as  the  more  usual  adhesive  labels 
The  use  of  adhesive  postage  stamps  was  advocated 
by  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  it  was  adopted  in  England  m 
1839  and  established  in  1840  Zurich  (Switzer- 
land) and  Brazil  issued  stamps  in  1843,  and  bv 
1850  the  custom  had  spread  throughout  the  world 
Although  the  postmasters  of  several  cities  had 
previously  issued  provisional  stamps,  the  first  U  S 
official  issue  was  m  1847  Stamps  are  usually 
printed  from  engraved  steel  plates  or  cylinders  or 
by  typographic  or  lithographic  means  Special 
stamps  include  air-mail  and  commemorative  is- 
sues, special-delivery  and  postage-due  stamps  Al- 
though postage  stamps  are  sometimes  used  for  rev- 
enue purposes,  most  governments  issue  special  fis- 
cal stamps  The  popularity  of  PHILATELY  has  led 
some  governments  to  make  unnecessary  issues. 
See  M  A  Hallgren.  All  about  Stamps  (1940) 

postal  savings  bank,  government  savings  bank  oper- 
ated through  local  post  offices  First  established 
in  England  in  1861,  the  institution  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  most  nations,  including  the  United  States 
(1910)  In  some  countries  additional  functions  m- 
cludo  the  operation  of  annuity  and  life  insurance 
systems  and  the  sale  of  government  securities 

postal  service,  term  originally  covering  arrangements 
for  the  exchange  of  letters,  but  later  used  to  include 
the  transmission  of  packages,  periodicals,  and 
newspapers  and  for  other  services  Early  courier 
systems  for  government  use  were  organized  in  the 
Persian  Empire  under  Cyrus,  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  in  medieval  Europe  Private  systems  op- 
erated sporadically,  but  were  gradually  abandoned 
or  incorporated  into  government  services  as  these 
were  opened  for  public  use  The  English  postal 
service,  an  outgrowth  of  royal  courier  routes,  was 
established  in  1657  Reforms  proposed  by  Sir 
Rowland  Hill  wore  adopted  by  a  postal  act  of  1839, 
which  provided  for  universal  penny  postage  pre- 
paid by  an  adhesive  POSTAGE  STAMP  or  an  official 
envelope  The  U  S  system  was  derived  from  the 
service  established  in  the  colonies  by  England 
Postage  stamps  were  firwt  used  in  the  United  States 
in  1847,  other  developments  were  the  registering 
of  mail  (1855),  city  delivery  (1863),  money  orders 
(1864,  in  response  to  a  need  for  sending  money  to 
soldiers  in  tho  Civil  War),  and  penny  post  cards 
(187  J)  Special-delivery  service  started  m  1885, 
rural  delnery  in  1896,  postal  savings  in  1911,  and 
parcel  post  in  1913  A  picturesque  feature  of  the 
transmission  of  mail  to  the  West  Coast  was  the 
PONT  EXPRESS  of  1800  -61  Mail  service  by  railroad 
was  instituted  in  1862,  and  AIR  MAIL  m  1918  Post- 
al service  in  the  United  States  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  POSTM \STER  GENERAL  The  Universal 
Postal  Union  was  established  after  the  Interna- 
tional Postal  Convention  of  1874,  for  which  Hem- 
rich  von  STEPHAN  was  largely  responsible  See 
George  Walker,  Hatte,  Pott,  Hastf'  (1939) 

poster,  placard  designed  to  bo  posted  in  some  public 
place  for  purposes  of  commercial  announcement  or 
propaganda  Advertising  makes  wide  use  of  post- 
ers, as  do  c  hantable  or  political  organizations  Re- 
mains of  ancient  civilizations  such  as  Egypt,  Babj  - 
Ionia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  furnish  evidence  that  a 
form  of  poster  was  already  in  use  Some  of  tho 
Pompeiiin  wall  paintings  are  clearly  m  the  nature 
of  announcements,  and  there  is  reason  to  behove 
that  the  Greeks  posted  notices  in  the  market  plice 
and  the  forum  The  invention  of  printing  broid- 
ened  the  field  The  invention  c  1796  of  the  litho- 
graphic process  widened  the  technical  possibilities 
of  poster  art  In  the  1870s  the  poster  as  we  know  it 
toaay  originated,  being  clearly  in  the  form  of  ad- 
vertisement The  elements  of  poster  design  are 
based  on  tho  idea  that  it  must  l>e  visible  at  a  dis- 
tance and  comprehended  m  one  glaru  e,  so  that  lines 
are  generalh  simple  and  c  olors  few  and  bold  Let- 
tering is  kept  at  a  minimum  Tho  subjec  ts  se- 
lected for  illustration  are  striking  and  of  general 
appeal  Posters  were  alread\  being  designed  by 
known  artists  in  tho  17th  and  18th  cent  In  tho 
19th  cent  Daunuer,  for  example,  contributed 
poster  designs,  as  subsequent  artists— such  as 
Manet,  Picasso,  Ben  Sliahn,  and  Norman  Rock- 
well -have  also  done,  although  their  field  was  not 
specificallv  thtt  of  poster  design  Other  artibts 
have  made  their  name  with  poster  design  Jules 
Cheret,  Alexandrc  Stemlen,  and  Henri  dc  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  in  the  1 870s  set  the  modern  stj  le  b>  their 
posters  adv  ertismg  entertainments  and  restaurant*) 
Other  leading  poster  designers  have  been  Fred 
Walker,  Aubrey  Beardsley,  William  Nicholson  and 
James  Prvde  (collaborating  under  the  name  "the 
Boggarstaff  Brothers"),  Will  Owen,  and  Dudley 
Hardy  in  England,  Ludwig  Hohlwem  and  Paul 
Soheunch  in  Germany;  the  Belgian  Hendnk  Cas- 
siers,  Lev  Bakst  in  Russia,  To\okum  in  Japan,  car- 
rying on  an  Eastern  poster  tradition,  and  Ramon 
Casas  in  Spam  The  American  poster  can  be  said 
to  have  originated  with  Matt  Morgan's  circus  ad- 
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POST1MPRESSIONISM 

vortisements  (o  1800)  and  was  developed  by  Ed- 
ward Penfield.  Will  H.  Bradley,  Maxfield  Parrish, 
Howard  Chandler  Christie,  James  Montgomery 
Flagg,  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  and  Harrison  Fiaher. 
Outstanding  modern  poster  designers  in  the  United 
States  are  E  McKnight  Kauffer,  Pad  Rand,  Aus- 
tin Cooper,  and  Pat  Keely,  in  France,  A  M  Cas- 
sandre,  Jean  Carlu,  and  Charles  Loupot  See  C  M. 
Price,  Posters'  a  Critical  Study  for  the  Development 
of  Poster  Design  (1931) ,  E  Me  Knight  Kauffer,  The 
Art  of  the  Poster  (1925),  8  R  Jones,  Poster*  and 
Publicity  (1926),  Austin  Cooper,  Making  a  Poster 
(1938),  J  I  Biegeleisen,  Poster  Demon  (1945). 
postimprecsionism,  term  applied  to  the  work  of  vari- 
ous French  painters  at  the  end  of  the  19th  cent 
who,  for  differing  reasons,  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
objective  and  improvisatory  character  of  IMPRES- 
SIONISM and  attempted  to  apply  »oroe  of  its  lessons 
to  a  more  structurally  organized ,  or  more  subjec- 
tive, art  C6xanne,  Van  Gogh,  Gauguin,  Seurat, 
Bignac,  and  Renoir  in  his  late  manner  are  often 
termed  postimpressiomsts  Postimpressionism  was 
followed  by  FAUVISM  in  1905 

post-mortem  examination  (post"-rn6r'tum)  or  au- 
topsy (6't6p"se)  [Latin  post  mortem -after  death, 
autopsy  from  Gr  ,  "-seeing  by  one's  self],  systematic 
examination  of  bodies  for  determining  the  cause  of 
death  or  for  study  The  pathologist  often  removes 
organs  from  the  body  and  diBse<  ts  them,  m  order  to 
make  microscopic  studies  of  the  tissue  Chemical 
tests  are  frequently  made  of  the  contents  of  organs 
Post-mortems  are  generally  made  at  the  instance  of 
the  authorities  in  cases  of  unexplained  and  suspi- 
cious deaths  or  deaths  unattended  by  a  physician 
In  other  circumstances  a  doctor  may  have  an  au- 
topsy performed  to  ascertain  more  precisely  the 
reasons  for  death  onl>  if  the  family  consents  or  if 
permission  was  granted  by  the  person  before  death 
Postojna  (pd'stomiv),  Ger  Adetsbrrg  (a'dulsbgrk), 
Ital  Postitmw  (postdo'mya),  town  (pop  3,051), 
Slovenia,  Yugoslavia,  in  the  KARHT,  r  30  nil  SW  of 
Ljubljana  It  is  a  summer  resort  and  is  famous  for 
its  stalactite  caves  (the  largest  m  Europe)  trav- 
ersed by  a  subterranean  river  It  belonged  to  Aus- 
tria until  1919  and  then  to  Italy  until  1947 
Poston,  Charles  Debnll  (po'stun),  1825-1902, 
American  explorer  and  author,  b  Hardin  co  ,  Ky 
After  practicing  law  in  Tennessee,  he  moved  to 
California  ui  1850  and  from  there  led  a  party  to 
explore  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  California  for 
harbors  and  S  Arizona  for  minerals  A  subsequent 
mining  enterprise  in  Arizona  was  abandoned  be- 
cause of  Apache  wars  An  advocate  of  territorial 
organization  for  Arizona,  he  was  appointed  (18bi) 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  and  served  (1804- 
65)  as  the  first  delegate  to  Congress  fiom  the  new 
territory  In  1808  he  received  a  commission  to 
study  irrigation  and  immigration  m  Asia  Later  he 
served  in  the  Southwest  in  various  government 
posts  In  1925  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  on  Poston 's  Butte  near  Florence,  Ariz. 
Among  his  writings  are  The  Sun  Worshipers  of  Asia 
(1877)  and  Apache  tend  (1878) 
Postumia,  Yugoslavia  soo  POHTOJNA 
Postunros  (po'stumus),  d  269V,  Roman  commander 
Governor  of  Gaul  under  Gallienus,  he  revolted 
(259)  and  established  an  independent  empire  there 
Though  defeated  (263)  by  Galheiius,  ho  escaped 
and  maintained  his  state  until  murdered  by  his 
own  men  His  measures  helped  to  shore  up  the 
tottering  Roman  civilization,  thus  in  a  sense  saving 
the  Went 

posture  (pos'c  hur),  position  of  the  movable  parts  of 
the  body  in  a  variety  of  activities,  e  g  ,  standing, 
walking,  sitting,  and  lying  Acceptable  posture 
largely  depends  on  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
individual  In  a  general  sense,  good  posture  is  the 
alignment  of  segments  of  the  body,  and  that  which 
permits  work  to  be  done  most  easily  and  effectively. 
Any  abnormal  deviations  may  produce  conditions 
such  as  drooping  shoulders,  depressed  chest,  and 
sagging  stomach,  all  of  which  may  eventually  inter- 
fere with  a  normal  functioning  of  various  organs 
Posture  training  in  childhood  will  produce  an 
awareness  of  its  importam  e  Exercise  suitable  for 
each  individual  is  helpful  in  maintaining  the  tone 
of  muscles  See  W.  R  Morrison  und  L  B  Cheno- 
weth,  Normal  and  Elementary  Physical  Diag- 
nosis (4th  ed  ,  1947) ,  publications  of  the  U  8  Dept. 
of  Labor 

Postville,  town  (pop  1,194),  NE  Iowa,  c  25  mi  W  of 
the  Mississippi  and  NW  of  McGregor,  in  a  hne 
grazing  area,  settled  1841,  inc.  1873  Dairying  is 
the  chief  industry 

Potsxo  (potd'ro) ,  river  of  British  Guiana,  rising  E  of 
Mt.  Roraima  and  flowing  B  to  the  Esseqvubo  In 
its  course  are  the  KAIKTKUR  F*L.LS 
potash,  name  for  certain  potassium  compounds,  par- 
tic  ularly  for  potassium  carbonate,  originally  ob- 
tained from  wood  ashes  or  from  the  residue  left  in 
pots  after  plants  (e  g  ,  kelp)  had  been  burned  in 
them  When  pure,  it  is  a  white,  crystalline  sub- 
stance, melting  at  891°C  ,  but  it  commonly  appears 
m  commerce  as  a  white,  anhydrous  powder.  It  is 
known  also  as  pearl  ash  Potassium  carbonate  is 
very  soluble  in  water  and  exhibits  alkaline  proper- 
ties It  is  commonly  prepared  from  potassium 
ohlondo  It  is  used  in  making  other  potassium 
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compounds  and  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds 
of  hard  glass  and  soap  Potash  >s  extremely  valu- 
able in  some  cases  as  a  FERTILIZES  Caustic  potash 
is  a  common  name  for  potassium  hydroxide,  a  very 
strong  alkali  It  closely  resembles  sodium  hydrox- 
ide (called  also  caustic  soda),  which  is  used  much 
more  commonly  because  of  its  lower  cost  Potas- 
sium hydroxide  is  used  in  making  soft  soaps 
Chlorate  of  potash  is  used  m  making  explosives, 
it  is  the  chlorate  of  potassium 
potassium  (puta'seum),  extremely  active,  silver- 
white,  soft  metallic  element  (symbol -K  [for  Ka- 
Itum,  used  in  Germany] ,  for  physical  constants,  see 
ELEMENT,  table)  It  is  so  active  and  combines  so 
vigorously  with  oxygen  that  it  must  be  kept  sub- 
merged in  kerosene  or  some  oil,  out  of  contact  with 
the  air  With  water,  it  reacts  with  great  violence 
to  form  potassium  hydroxide  It  combines  directly 
with  chlorine,  sulphur,  and  many  other  nonmetalhc 
elements  The  metal  has  no  commercial  value,  but 
its  compounds  are  widely  used  These  include  the 
alum,  the  bromide,  the  carbonate  or  potash,  the 
chlorate,  the  chromate,  the  cyanide,  the  hydroxide 
or  caustic  potash,  and  the  nitrate  or  saltpeter 
Others  are  the  acid  fluoride,  from  which  fluorine 
was  first  prepared,  the  chloride,  used  as  a  source 
of  many  potassium  compounds  and  in  fertilizers, 
the  silicate,  which  can  be  used  m  making  water 
glass,  the  sodium  tartrate  or  Rocholle  salt,  and  the 
acid  tartrate,  used  in  making  baking  powder 
Potassium  permanganate,  a  compound  of  potas- 
sium, manganese,  and  oxygen,  is  a  strong  oxidizing 
agent,  it  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  chlorine,  as  a 
catalyst,  as  an  indicator,  and,  m  medicine,  as  an 
antiseptic,  a  disinfectant,  and  an  antidote  for  cer- 
tain poisons  such  as  opium  Tartar  emetic  is 
another  important  compound  Potassium  is  not 
found  unoombmed  in  nature,  but  occurs  widely  dis- 
persed in  its  compounds,  as  in  carnal  lite,  feldspar, 
mica,  and  the  mineral  sylvite,  in  mineral  waters 
and  salt  deposits,  and  in  plant  and  animal  tissues 
The  metal  ia  obtained  commonly  by  the  electrol- 
ysis of  potassium  chloride  It  was  discovered  by 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  1807 

potato,  perennial  plant  of  the  nightshade  family  and 
its  swollen  underground  stem,  a  tuber,  wluch  is  one 
of  the  most  widely  used  staple  foods  in  temperate 
climates  The  plant  (Solatium  tnbcroaum),  closely 
related  to  the  tomato,  the  eggplant,  and  the  red 
pepper,  is  probably  native  to  the  Andes,  where  it 
was  cultivated  by  the  Inca  In  pre-Columbian 
times  its  culture  spread  widely  among  Indians  It 
is  diflkult  to  trac  e  the  history  of  the  potato,  in  part 
because  the  name  was  applied  by  early  writers  also 
to  the  sweet  potato  and  to  other  plants  The  Span- 
ish are  believed  to  have  introduced  it  into  Spain 
from  Peru  in  the  loth  cent  It  was  probably  culti- 
vated in  Italy,  Belgium,  England,  and  France  by 
c  1600  and  reached  even  remote  parts  of  Kurope  by 
the  mid-18th  cent  Authorities  are  uncertain  as  to 
whether  it  leached  the  British  Isles  from  Europe 
or  was  introduced  from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
by  Elizabethan  navigators  There  is  evidenc  e  that 
the  potato  was  shipped  in  1621  to  Virginia  from  the 
Bermudas,  where  it  had  probably  been  introduced 
from  England  c  1613  It  was  probably  uitroduced 
into  other  American  colonies  directly  from  Eng- 
land Although  the  potential  value  of  the  potato  as 
a  staple  crop  was  early  recognized  by  authorities, 
general  acceptance  of  it  as  a  major  food  was  very 
slow,  as  evidenced  by  A  R  J  Turgot's  introduc- 
tion of  the  potato  as  a  large-scale  crop  at  Limoges. 
France,  as  late  as  the  1700s  However,  in  Ireland 
it  was  widely  accepted  in  the  17th  cent  and  duruig 
the  18th  cent  became  the  major  food  (hence  the 

{>otato  is  often  called  Irish  potato  to  distinguish  it 
rorn  the  sweet  potato)  Ireland  became  so  de- 
pendent on  the  potato  that  the  failure  (resulting 
from  blight)  of  trie  1846  crop  caused  a  famine  re- 
sulting ui  widespread  death,  disease,  and  emigra- 
tion Major  producers  today  include  Germany, 
Russia,  and  the  United  States  (especially  in  Maine 
and  Idaho)  Great  quantities  are  grown  for  stock 
feed  and  for  the  production  of  alcohol  and  of  starch 
arid  dextrins  used  in  the  manufacture  of  adhesives, 
thickeners,  and  sizing  Potatoes  are  composed  of 
about  78  percent  water,  about  18  percent  carbo- 
hydrates (chiefly  starch  and  a  little  sugar),  and 
about  2  percent  protein  They  are  a  good  sourc  e  of 
iron  and  of  vitamins,  especially  vitamin  C  The 
relatively  rare  incidence  of  scurvy  among  groups 
using  potatoes  as  a  major  food  has  been  attributed 
to  vitamin  C  However,  since  this  vitamin  is  water 
soluble,  much  of  it  may  bo  destroyed  by  prolonged 
boiling  of  peeled  potatoes  The  potato  plant  thrives 
best  on  loamy  soil  rich  in  humus  and  potash.  A 
coarse-foliaged  plant  bearing  clusters  of  white,  blu- 
ish, or  purplish  flowers,  it  usually  develops  about 
five  tubers  with  whitish  or  pale  yellow  flesh  Al- 
though it  sometimes  produces  globular  yellow- 
green  fruits  enclosing  several  seeds,  the  plant  is 
chiefly  propagated  by  planting  pieces  of  tubers 
bearing  two  or  three  "eyes"  or  buds  The  plant  is 
sensitive  to  frost;  it  is  subject  to  certain  fungus  and 
virus  diseases  and  has  several  insect  pests,  chief  of 
which  is  the  Colorado  potato  beetle.  See  W.  G. 
Burton,  The  Potato  (1948);  E,  V.  Hardenburg, 
Potato  Production  (1949). 


potato  frags  see  COLORADO  POTATO  BBBTLB. 
Potawsttmi  Indians  (p6"tuw6'tume),  tribe  of  North 
American  Indians  of  the  Algonquian  linguistic 
stock.  They  are  closely  related  to  the  Ojibwa  and 
Ottawa:  their  traditions  state  that  all  three  were 
originally  one  people.  In  the  early  1 7th  cent ,  when 
first  encountered  by  the  whites,  the  Potawatarm 
lived  near  the  mouth  of  Green  Bay  in  Wisconsin 
By  the  end  of  the  century,  however,  they  had  been 
driven  (probably  by  the  Sioux)  8  along  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  were  settled  on  both  sides  of  the  southern 
end  of  the  lake  After  the  Illinois  were  conquered 
(c.1766),  they  advanced  into  NE  Illinois,  8  Michi- 
gan, and,  later,  NW  Indiana  The  Potawatami 
then  numbered  some  2,000  They  were  friendly  to 
the  French  and  aided  them  against  the  English 
The  Potawatami  supported  the  rising  under  Pon- 
tiao,  fought  against  the  United  States  m  the  battles 
headed  by  Little  Turtle,  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Fallen  Timbers,  and  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Greenville  (1795).  They  sided  with  the  British  in 
the  War  of  1812  With  the  advancing  frontier,  the 
Potawatami  retreated  westward  to  Iowa  and  Kan- 
sas, although  a  portion  went  to  Walpole  Island  in 
Canada  From  the  reservation  in  Kansas  whore 
they  had  gathered,  a  large  group  moved  (1868)  to 
Oklahoma,  this  group,  which  held  lands  in  severally , 
became  known  as  Citizen  Potawatami.  Todav  liv- 
ing on  reservations  ui  Kansas,  Michigan,  Okla- 
homa, and  Wisconsin,  they  number  some  4,500, 
there  are  3.000  on  the  Oklahoma  reservation  The 
Potawatami  were  of  the  Eastern  Woodlands  area 
They  sometimes  ate  dog  meat  at  a  feast  in  honor  of 
the  sun  The  name  of  the  tribe  is  also  spelled  Pota- 
watomi,  Pottawatami,  and  Pottawatonu.  See 
Otho  Winger,  Potawatomi  Indians  (1938) 
Potchefstroom  (po'chufstrOm,  -stroom),  town  (pop 
27,153),  SW  Transvaal,  Union  of  South  Africa 
The  earliest  town  in  the  Transvaal,  it  was  founded 
in  1838  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Transvaal  until 
1860,  when  it  was  moved  to  Pretoria  Potchef- 
stroom is  on  a  railroad  to  Durban  It  has  a  college 
belonging  to  the  Umv  of  South  Africa 
Poteau  (pcVto),  city  (pop  4,020),  co  seat  of  Le  Flore 
co  ,  E  Okla  ,  near  the  Ark  line,  the  Ouachita  Mts  , 
and  the  Potoau  river,  in  a  farm  and  resort  area, 
me  1898  The  area  also  produces  lumber,  cotton, 
and  coal,  and  the  city  has  a  glass  factory 
Poteet  (putef),  city  (pop  2,316),  SW  Texas,  S  of 
San  Antonio,  me  1925  It  ships  strawberues  and 
vegetables,  and  the  region  produces  oil 
Potemkin,  Gngon  Aleksandrovich  (potgm'km,  Itus 
grfed're  illvrksan'druvlch  ptttydm'kw),  1 739-9 J, 
Russian  held  marshal  and  favorite  of  CATHKMN& 
II  He  studied  at  the  Umv  of  Moscow  and  then 
entered  the  army  Hi*  part  in  the  conspiracy 
(1762)  which  made  Catherine  empress  brought  him 
to  her  notice  Having  distinguished  himself  in  the 
first  war  with  Turkey,  he  was  treated  a  count 
(1774)  About  the  same  time  ho  became  Cather- 
ine's lover  Even  after  others  had  taken  his  place, 
he  remained  one  of  Catherine's  chief  advisers,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  her  foreign  policy,  and  ho 
retained  great  influent  e  at  her  c  ourt  Some  believe 
that  he  was  sec  retlv  married  to  the  empresK 
Catherine  probably  intended  to  break  up  the  Otto- 
man Empire  and  to  make  Potemkin  ruler  over  u 
vast  part  of  its  remnants,  including  Moldavia, 
Walachia,  and  Bessarabia,  which  were  to  be  joined 
as  the  kingdom  of  Dae  ia  Potemkin  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  annexation  (1783)  of  the  Cn- 
mea,  for  which  he  was  created  a  pi  me  e  AH  governor 
of  the  new  pnmnte,  ho  organized  Catherine's  fabu- 
lous Crimean  tour  of  1787  The  allegation  that  he 
had  sham  villages  built  along  her  routo  is,  at  best, 
an  extreme  exaggeration,  for  Potemkin  WHS  jn  fact 
a  very  able  administrator,  and  new  towns  and  cities 
did  actually  .spring  up  with  astonishing  &peod  Per- 
sonal b ,  Potemkin  was  one  of  tho  most  eccentric 
figures  of  an  age  which  abounded  in  e<  centric »  See 
biography  by  Geoige  Solovej  tchik  (1947) 
Potenza  (pdten'tsa),  city  (pop  18,872),  capital  of 
Potenza  prov  and  of  BASILICATA,  S  Italy,  m  the 
Apennines  There  are  a  <  athedral,  rebuilt  in  the 
18th  cent  ,  and  a  museum  of  antiquities 
Potgieter,  Everhardus  Johannes  (Avuih-vr'dus  yo- 
hu'nus  pdt'getur),  1808-75,  Dutch  critic  and  poet 
He  was  the  first  editor  (1837-65)  of  the  (fids,  a  lit- 
erary monthly  which  became  influential  in  Dutch 
letters  Potgieter's  great  design  was  to  awaken  a 
Dutch  literary  revival,  an  example  of  hia  efforts 
thereto  is  the  brilliant  prose  work  Het  Rijksmuseum 
te  Amsterdam  (1844),  which  set  up  for  emulation 
the  17th-century  Golden  Age  of  Dutch  literature 
Florence  (1868)  was  a  poetic  masterpiece  on  me- 
dieval Italy  Potgieter  was  a  humanitarian  and  a 
liberal. 

pothole,  deep  round  hole  in  the  earth's  surface, 
formed  by  tho  erosive  action  of  water  in  circular 
motion  and  of  its  contained  rock  debris  Potholes 
are  moat  commonly  found  at  the  bottoms  of  eddies 
in  rivers  and  of  whirlpools  formed  by  cataracts, 
sometimes  potholes  m  a  river  bed  indicate  the  for- 
mer site  of  a  rapid  or  cataract.  Potholes  are  also 
found  m  regions  formerly  glaciated  where  a  whirl- 
ing column  of  water  was  formed  by  a  superglaoial 
stream  sinking  a  well-like  hole  (mouuu)  through 
the  ice. 
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Potf  fpd'tyS),  city  (pop  18,137),  W  Georgian  S8R, 
in  Mmgrelia,  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rion  It  exports  manganese  from  Chiatura, 
corn,  lumber,  and  wine  The  repon  around  Pott  is 
the  swampy,  unhealthful  Colchis  lowland. 

Potid«e«  (pflttdS'a),  ancient  city,  NE  Greece,  at  the 
narrowest  point  of  the  Pallene  peninsula,  Chaleid- 
ice.  It  was  a  Corinthian  colony  (c  600  B  C.)  but 
joined  the  Delian  League.  It  revolted  against 
Athena  with  Corinthian  help  (432  B  C  ),  providing 
one  of  the  incitements  to  the  PBIVOPONNKSIAN  WAR 
Athens  recaptured  it  (430  or  429  B  C  ),  but  lost  it 
with  the  empire  Philip  of  Macedon  took  Potidaea 
(356  B  C  )  and  may  have  destroyed  it  in  the  ensu- 
ing war.  Cassander  rebuilt  it  ana  named  it  Cassan- 
dreia  The  modern  Pmaka  is  near  by 

Potlphtr  (po'ttfur)  [connected  with  POTI-PHBBAHJ, 
chief  official  of  Pharaoh  who  bought  Joseph  arid 
gave  him  a  high  position  m  his  house  Later  when 
his  wife  falsely  accused  Joseph  he  put  Joseph  into 
prison  Gen  39 

Poti-pherah  (pott'furu,  po'tlfe'ru)  [Heb.  from  Egyp- 
tian, -belonging  to  the  sun),  priest  of  On  and  father 
of  Joseph's  wife  Asenath  Gen  41  45,60;  46  20. 

potlatch  (pot 'loch"),  winter  ceremony  among  the  In- 
dians of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Coast  area  The 
potlatch  ceremony  is  characterized  by  the  giving  of 
gifts,  usually  copper  plates  and  goat's  hair  blankets 
In  a  society  based  on  the  public  disposal  of  wealth, 
the  giver  of  gifts  reaped  an  abundant  harvest  in  the 
respect  his  neighbors  showed  htm  Since  custom 
demands  that  an  offered  gift  be  accepted  and  that  a 
larger  gift  bo  given  in  return,  the  potlatch  was 
sometimes  used  to  impoverish  a  disliked  person 
The  ceremony  was  accompanied  with  dancing, 
feasting,  and  boasting  See  Ruth  Benedict,  Pat- 
tern* of  Culture  (1934) 

pot  liquor,  liquid  remaining  in  a  kettle  after  meat  has 
been  cooked  in  it  unthickened  gravy  The  "pot- 
hcker"  of  the  8  United  States  is  commonly  the 
liquid  remaining  after  boiling  hog's  lowl  and  greens, 
hut  it  may  mean  any  liquid  in  whicn  meat  or  (more 
usually)  vegetables  have  been  boiled  It  is  served 
hko  a  soup  or  stew  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
the  old-fashioned  corn  broad,  pone 

pot  marigold    see  CALENDULA 

Potomac  (puto'muk),  river  formed  SE  of  Cumber- 
land, Md  ,  bv  the  confluence  of  its  North  and  South 
branches  and  flowing  generally  southeast  285  mi  to 
Chesapeake  Bay  It  forms  part  of  the  boundary 
between  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  and  then 
separates  Virginia  from  lx>th  Maryland  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  The  river  pauses  over  the 
Gieat  Falls  above  Washington,  D  C  ,  at  Washing- 
ton is  crossed  by  ARLINGTON  MEMOIUAI,  BRIDGE 
and  others,  and  enters  a  tidal  estuary  below  the 
city  It  is  navigable  for  large  ships  to  Washington, 
and  formerly  many  smaller  boats  went  to  Cumber- 
land, Md  ,  via  the  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL 
Its  principal  tributary  is  the  Shenandoah,  which  it 
receives  at  Harpers  Ferry,  W  Va  The  river  is 
noted  for  both  its  beauty  and  its  historical  associa- 
tions Mt  Vernon  is  on  the  Vuginia  shore  below 
Washington  8eeF  A  Guthoim,7Vie  Potomac  (1949) 

Potosl  (p6t6Bc'),  city  (1948  estimated  pop  47,000), 
S  Bolivia  Potosi  was  founded  e  1.545  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  world's  richest  ore  mountains  In  tho 
cold,  bleak  high  Andes  at  an  altitude  of  13,780  ft  , 
it  is  one  of  the  highest  cities  in  the  world  and  has  a 
rigorous,  exacting  climate  There  is  no  agriculture, 
scarcely  any  fuel  During  its  first  50  years  Potosi 
was  the  most  fabulous  source  of  silver  the  world 
had  ever  known,  but  because  of  isolation,  living 
discomfort,  and  especially  disasters  such  as  the 
flood  of  1026  when  one  of  the  water-power  reser- 
voirs broke,  it  could  not  compete  with  the  mines  of 
Peru  and  Mexico  Its  estimated  population  of 
160,000  declined  almost  to  nothing  Recent  tech- 
nological advances  and  rail  connections  to  La  Paz 
and  agricultural  8ucre  have,  however,  made  pos- 
sible exploitation  of  other  ores  besides  silver — tin, 
wolfram,  and  copper — and  a  revival  of  commerce 

Potosi  (putS'se),  city  (pop  2.017),  co  seat  of  Wash- 
ington co  ,  E  Mo  ,  SW  of  St  Louis,  in  a  mineral, 
farm,  and  lumber  area  Lead  was  discovered  at 
Potosi  jn  the  1770«,  and  the  mines  were  later  de- 
veloped by  Moses  Austin,  who  came  here  m  1797 
Zinc,  iron,  and  limestone  deposits  are  also  found, 
and  Potosi  is  the  center  of  a  very  large  barite  in- 
dustry 

Potsdam  (puts'd&m,  Ger  pdts'dam),  city  (pop 
113,668),  capital  of  Brandenburg,  E  Germany,  on 
the  Havel  and  W8W  of  Berlin  It  is  primarily  a 
residential  city,  pleasantly  situated  among  the  lakes 
and  woods  of  the  Havel  region,  but  it  also  has  im- 
portant industries,  notably  textiles,  locomotives, 
and  precision  instruments  The  suburb  of  Babels- 
berg  is  the  center  of  the  Gorman  moving-picture 
industry.  The  observatory  of  the  Umv  of  Berlin 
and  the  astrophysics!  observatory  (the  Einstein 
Tower)  are  at  Potsdam.  Chartered  in  the  14th 
cent ,  Potsdam  was  insignificant  until  Elector 
Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg  made  it  a  resi- 
dence It  experienced  its  greatest  development  un- 
der P  REDBRICK  II  of  Prussia,  who  made  Potsdam 
his  chief  residence  and  who  built  the  palace  and 
park  of  SANS  Sooci  and  the  New  Palace.  The 
Town  Palace  was  rebuilt  (1746-51)  during  lib  reign. 


1680 

The  royal  family  of  Prussia  (later  also  the  imperial 
family  of  Germany)  continued  to  favor  Potsdam 
as  a  residence,  and  numerous  palaces  were  added 
by  them  Ever  since  the  reign  (1713-40)  of  Freder- 
ick William  I,  Potsdam  stood  as  the  symbol  of 
Prussian  militarism  Its  immense  parade  grounds 
and  the  somewhat  ponderous  architecture  of  some 
of  its  palaces  contribute  to  this  impression,  but  the 
graceful  palace  and  park  of  Sans  Souei  are  notable 
exceptions.  They  evoke  the  memory  of  Frederick 
II  the  philosopher-king  and  of  his  cultured  circle 
rather  than  that  of  his  military  achievements 
Both  Frederick  William  I  and  Frederick  II  were 
buried  in  the  Garrison  Church  (built  1731-36)  until 
1945,  when  their  remains  were  moved  to  Marburg 
In  the  Second  World  War,  Potsdam  was  severely 
damaged,  but  its  mam  historic  monuments  suffered 
httle  harm  The  city  became  (1945)  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Russian  occupation  forces  in  Ger- 
many and  was  the  scene  of  the  POTSDAM  CONFER- 
ENCE 

Potsdam,  village  (pop  4,821),  N  N  Y  ,  on  the  Ha- 
quette  and  E  of  Ogdensburg,  in  a  dairy  and  farm 
region,  me  1831  Paper  and  cheese  are  made  A 
state  teachers  college  and  Clarkson  College  of 
Technology  (for  men ,  1896)  are  here 
Potsdam  Conference,  important  meeting  (July  17- 
Aug  2,  1945)  of  the  principal  Allies  in  the  Second 
World  War  (the  United  States,  the  USSR,  and 
Great  Britain)  to  supplement,  clarify,  and  imple- 
ment agreements  previously  reached  at  the  YALTA 
CONFERENCE  The  meeting  is  also  known  as  the 
Berlin  Conference  The  chief  representatives  were 
Piesident  Harry  S  Truman,  Premier  Joseph  V 
Stalin,  Prime  Minister  Winston  L  S  Churchill,  and, 
after  Churchill's  defeat  in  the  British  elections, 
Prune  Minister  C  R  Attlee  The  foreign  ministers 
of  the  three  nations  were  also  present  The  so-called 
Potsdam  Agreement,  signed  by  the  three  powers  at 
the  end  of  the  meeting,  transferred  the  chief  au- 
thority in  Germany  to  the  American,  Russian,  Brit- 
ish, and  French  military  commanders  m  their  re- 
spective zones  of  occupation  (see  GERMANY)  and 
to  a  four-power  Allied  Control  Council  for  matters 
regarding  the  whole  of  Germany  In  order  to  in- 
sure the  complete  disarmament  and  demilitariza- 
tion of  Germany  and  the  elimination  or  control  of 
all  potential  German  war  industries,  the  Allies  un- 
dertook to  abolish  all  German  armed  forces  and  all 
organizations  of  the  National  Socialist  party,  to 
abolish  Nazi  legislation,  to  punish  all  German  war 
criminals  (see  WAR  CRIMES),  to  remove  all  former 
Nazis  from  public  or  seimpubhc  office,  to  control 
education  in  order  to  eliminate  Nazi  ideology  and 
to  foster  democratic  ideals,  to  restore  local  self- 
government  throughout  Germany ,  to  allow  and  en- 
courage all  "democratic  political  parties",  to  intro- 
duce representative  and  elective  principles  of  gov- 
ernment into  regional,  provincial,  and  state  admin- 
istration, to  establish  no  central  German  government 
"for  tho  time  being,"  but  to  establish  certain  Ger- 
man central  administrative  departments  under 
Allied  supervision,  to  prohibit  German  production 
of  armaments,  airplanes,  and  seagoing  ships,  to 
control  the  produc  tioii  of  metals,  chemicals,  ma- 
chinery, and  other  items  directly  necessary  to  a 
war  economy,  to  remove  industrial  equipment  not 
needed  for  permitted  production,  to  decentralize 
German  economy  and  to  break  up  cartels,  syndi- 
cates, trusts,  and  other  monopolies,  to  emphasize 
the  development  of  agriculture  m  reorganizing 
German  economy,  and  to  treat  Germany  as  a  single 
economic  unit  during  the  period  of  occupation  The 
agreement  on  Germany  contained  numerous  other 
technical  details  The  Allies  further  agreed  to 
transfer  all  former  German  territory  E  of  the  Oder 
and  Neisse  rivers  to  Polish  and  Russian  administra- 
tion, pending  a  final  peac  e  treaty  The  USSR  thus 
obtained  the  northern  part  of  East  Prussia,  includ- 

" tamed  the  rest  of  East 

>per  and  Lower  Silesia, 
he  German  population 

in  these  territories  and  in  Czechoslovakia  were  per- 
mitted to  bo  transferred  to  Germany  "ui  an  orderly 
and  humane  manner",  as  a  result  millions  of  Ger- 
mans were  driven  from  their  homes  within  a  few 
months  and  were  left  to  subsist  on  whatever  chanty 
they  received  in  Germany  A  mode  for  REPARA- 
TIONS payments  by  Germany  was  outlined  Recog- 
nition was  withdrawn  from  the  Polish  government 
in  exile,  and  the  Polish  coalition  government,  cre- 
ated after  the  Yalta  Conference,  was  declared  the 
sole  authority  in  Poland  A  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  was  scheduled  at  London  to 
consider  peace  settlements  During  the  Potsdam 
Conference  Truman  and  Churchill  drew  up  an  ulti- 
matum to  Japan,  offering  that  nation  the  choice 
between  unconditional  surrender  and  total  destruc- 
tion (The  atom  bomb,  of  which  this  so-called 
Potsdam  Declaration  contained  a  hint,  was  not  ac- 
tually mentioned  )  Rarely  was  any  agreement  hon- 
ored so  consistently  in  the  breach  as  was  the  Pots- 
dam Agreement  The  work  of  the  Allied  Control 
Council  for  Germany  was  at  first  blocked  by  France, 
which  did  not  feel  bound  by  an  agreement  to  which 
it  had  not  been  a  party  The  council  thus  had  not 
even  begun  to  function  when  the  rift  between  the 
USSR  and  the  Western  democracies  broke  it  up. 


ing  Kbmgsberg;  Poland  obtained  the  rest  of  East 
Prussia,  E  Brandenburg,  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia, 
and  most  of  Pomerama  The  German  population 


POTTERY 

The  blame  for  the  failure  to  put  the  agreement  into 
operation  has  been  placed  chiefly  on  the  United 
States  by  the  USSR  and  on  the  USSR  by  the 
United  States,  England,  and  France  The  vague 
wording  and  tentative  provisions  of  the  agreement 
allowed*  Wide  range  of  interpretation 

Port,  Pereivall,  1714-88,  English  surgeon  at  St  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  He  wrote  classic  descrip- 
tions of  the  fracture  of  the  ankle  known  by  his 
name  and  of  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine  (a  deform- 
ity caused  by  tuberculosis),  as  well  as  masterly 
treatises  on  hernia  and  other  conditions 

Pottawatami  Indian*  or  Pottawatomi  Indians:  see 
POTAWATAMI  INDIANS 

Potter,  Alonzo,  1800-1865,  American  Episcopal 
bishop,  b  near  Poughkeepsie,  N  Y ,  grad  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  NY,  1818  Ordained  a 
priest  in  1824,  he  served  as  rector  (1826-31)  of  St 
Paul's  Church,  Boston  In  1831  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  political  economy  at  Union 
College ,  he  was  its  vice  president  from  1838  to  1845 
As  bishop  of  Pennsylvania  (1845-65),  he  founded 
m  Philadelphia  an  Episcopal  hospital  (1860)  and  a 
divinity  school  (1803)  His  notable  Lowell  Lec- 
tures, delivered  in  Boston,  appeared  posthumously 
as  Relinwua  Philosophy  (1872)  See  biography  by 
M  A  De  Wolfe  Howe  (1871) 

Potter,  Edward  Clark,  1857-1923,  American  sculp- 
tor of  animals,  b  New  London,  Conn  ,  studied  at 
the  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
He  became  (1883)  assistant  to  Daniel  Chester 
French  He  was  first  known  through  the  groups 
for  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago, 
in  1893,  made  in  collaboration  with  French  To- 
gether they  produced  also  such  equestrian  statuary 
as  General  Grant  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  in  Paris  and  Chicago,  and  General 
Hooker,  in  Boston  In  striking  contrast  is  Potter's 
little  Sleeping  Faun  (Art  Institute,  Chicago,  replica 
in  the  Metropolitan  Mus )  Other  independent 
works  are  his  statues  of  Robert  Fulton  (Library  of 
Congress)  and  Gov  Austin  Blair  (Lansing,  Mich  ), 
statues  of  equestrian  General  Slocum  (Gettysburg, 
Pa),  Gen  Phil  Koarny  (Washington,  DC),  and 
General  Cutter  (Monroe,  Mich  ) ,  and  the  lions  be- 
fore the  Public  Library  and  animal  groups  m  the 
Morgan  Library,  both  in  New  York  He  became 
a  member  of  the  National  Academy  in  1906 

Potter,  Henry  Codman,  1835-1908,  American  Epis- 
copal bishop,  b  Schenectady,  N  Y  ,  grad  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Alexandria, 
Va  ,  1857,  son  of  \lonao  Potter  He  was  ordained 
pnest  in  1858  and  served  in  churches  in  Troy,  N  Y  , 
and  Boston  before  he  became  rector  (1868)  of 
Grace  Church,  New  York  city  In  1883  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  coadjutor  of  New  York,  assisting 
his  uncle,  Bishop  Horatio  Potter,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1887  The  first  stages  m  the  building  of 
the  Cathedral  of  St  John  the  Divine,  New  York 
city,  were  initiated  by  Bishop  Potter  He  was  ac- 
tively interested  m  social  improvement  and  civic 
reform,  among  his  writings  are  The  Citizen  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  Industrial  Situation  (1902)  and  The 
Dnnk  Problem  in  Modern  Life  (1905)  See  H  H 
Keyser,  Bishop  Potter,  the  Peotfe's  Fnend  (1910) 

Potter,  Paul  or  Paul  us,  1625-54,  Dutch  animal 
painter  and  etcher  At  15  he  painted  his  fine  Boar 
Hunt  In  Ih46  ho  wa,s  admitted  to  the  painters' 
guild  of  Delft  He  settled  in  1649  at  The  Hague, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  nobility,  in- 
cluding the  prince  of  Nassau,  for  whom  he  painted 
the  celebrated  life-size  Young  Bull  He  moved  to 
Amsterdam  a  year  before  his  death  In  his  brief 
life  Potter  painted  over  175  pictures,  considered  tho 
finest  animal  paintings  of  the  Dutch  school  In 
faithful  representation  he  has  never  been  sur- 
passed His  works  are  to  be  seen  in  many  impor- 
tant European  collections  Famous  examples  are 
Bear  Hunt  and  Shepherds  with  Their  Flock*  (Rijks 
Mus  ) ,  Landscape  unth  Cattle  (National  Gall ,  Lon- 
don) ,  and  Meadow  unth  Oxen  (Louvre)  Hia  etch- 
ings of  animals  are  characterized  by  the  same  sim- 
plicity and  naturalism  as  his  pointings 

Potteries,  the,  district,  c  9  nu  long  and  3  mi  wide, 
Staffordshire,  England,  extending  northwest-south- 
east in  the  upper  Trent  valley  It  includes  Hanley, 
Burslem,  TunstalJ,  Fenton,  and  Longton,  which 
wore  joined  to  Stoke-upon-Trent  in  1910  to  form 
tho  borough,  later  the  cit>,  of  STOKJD-ON-TRBNT. 
Newcastle-uiider-Lyme  is  also  in  the  region  The 
Potteries  is  very  densely  populated  and  has  been  a 
center  of  china  and  earthenware  making  since  tho 
16th  cent  ,  Wedgwood,  Spode,  and  Mmton  are 
among  the  famous  men  who  worked  here  Most  of 
the  raw  materials  are  now  brought  in  from  other 
districts,  the  clay  largely  from  Cornwall  and  Dor- 
setshire This  region  is  the  "Five  Towns"  of  Ar- 
nold Bennett's  novels 

potter's  field*  see  ACELDAMA. 

pottery  embraces  the  baked-clay  wares  of  the  whole 
ceramics  field  This  ranges  from  the  coarse,  dark, 
unglazed,  crudely  decorated  earthenware  through 
the  use  of  glaze  in  faience  and  BTONEWAKB  to  the 
crowning  achievement  in  chmawure  (POUCKLAIN) 
and  UJSTERWARE  with  their  whiteness,  delicate 
translucence,  and  rich  metallic  iridescence.  TKBRA 
COTTA  is  a  form  of  pottery  The  process  for  all  these 
remains  essentially  tho  same:  shaping  the  plastic 
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clay  by  building  (piece  by  piece)  or  by  throwing  the     were  soon  established.    The  first  whiteware  was 
"    '      •--*'----»—*»  —  -  -----  *-      made  in  1684.  A  stoneware  factory  was  opened  m 


.•lav  upon  a  potter's  wheel  (used  in  Egypt  prior  to 
4000  B  C  ),  which  spins  the  ball,  then  the  object,  as 
the  hands  give  it  form;  incising  or  modeling  orna- 
ment when  such  decoration  is  desired,  drying  to 
leather  hardness  for  turning  upon  a  lathe  or  careful 
finishing  by  hand,  then  slowly  drying  completely; 
and  finally  firing  m  a  kiln,  which  brings  it  to  the 


. 

New  York  in  1735,  and  c  1760  the  Jugtown  pottery 
of  North  Carolina  was  first  produced.  After  tho 
middle  of  the  18th  cent  terra-cotta  works  were  op- 
erating in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania.  Pa- 
latinate refugees  produced  slip-decorated  and  graf- 
fito earthenware,  their  product  forming  the  founda- 
tion of  Shonandoah  pottery  In  Philadelphia  fine 
china  was  made  (1709)  for  the  first  time  in  America 
The  potteries  of  Benmngton,  Vt  ,  opened  in  1798, 
were  known  especially  for  their  jugs  East  Liver- 
pool, Ohio,  one  of  the  foremost  centers  of  the  indus- 
try, dating  from  1839,  produced  the  first  American 
Kockingham  ware  Another  center,  begun  in  1852 
at  Trenton,  N  J  ,  made  fine  Belleek  or  eggshell 
china  In  1854  the  New  England  pottery  was 
started.  The  Centennial  Exposition  of  1870  in 
' 


biscuit  state    Contrasting  colors  of  clay,  used  in 
slip  ware  and  graffito  decoration,  are  added  to  pot- 
tery before  firing,  while  glaae  is  applied  to  biscuit 
ware  and  a  second  firing  fuses  it  with  the  clay  and 
brings  out  its  color    Pottery  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
during materials  known  to  man     It  is,  in  most 
places,  the  oldest  art,  also  the  most  widespread,  as 
primitive  peoples  the  world  over  have  fashioned  for 
their  daily  use  pots  and  bowls  of  baked  clay    Pre- 
historic (sometimes  Neolithic)  remains  of  pottery,     started,     me  uentenmai  exposition  01   i»vo  in 
e  g ,  in  Scandinavia,  England,  France,  Italy,  and      Philadelphia  and  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
Greece  and  in  North  and  South  America,  have     tion  of  1893  in  Chicago  did  much  to  awaken  native 
proved  of  great  importance  archaeologieally;  and  "  *  "" 

archaic  and  later  examples  are  of  value  as  historical 
and  literary  records,  ancient  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian writings  having  been  inscribed  upon  clay 
tablets  and  cylinders  and  perpetuated  as  pottery 
Prehistoric  forms  include  cinerary  urns,  drinking 

and  food  vessels,  bowls,  and  so-called  incense  cups      ..,_....       ,       .........  

and  reveal  incised  decorations  of  zigzags  and  dot*  in  the  Dcdham  pottery  of  Massachusetts,  the 
and  occasionally  pierced  bands  Early  Egyptian  Scarabronzo  ware  of  New  Mdford,  Conn  ,  the  Teco 
examples  of  pottery  from  the  tombs  cover  a  variety  pottery  made  in  Chicago,  the  work  done  at  New- 
of  specimens,  from  coarse  hand-built  to  fine  wheel-  comb  College,  New  Orleans,  tho  Weller  pottery, 
turned  ones,  and  their  enamels  and  glazes  are  of  a  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  the  Robmeau  products  of 
wide  range  of  colors  The  greens  and  blues,  espe-  Syracuse,  N  Y  The  school  of  pottery  developed 
cially  the  brilliant  turquoise,  are  the  most  distmc-  by  Charles  F  Binns  at  Alfred  Umv  ,  Alfred,  N  Y  , 


consciousness  of  pottery  as  a  form  of  art  Th 
Hookwood  Pottery  at  Cincinnati,  established  in 
1880,  reached  international  celebrity.  For  artistic 
products  molds  have  given  wav  to  handwork,  and 
the  c  hararter  of  native  clays  has  led  to  new  decora- 
tive  effects  (For  the  var>  ing  nature  of  the  maten- 
al,  see  CLAY  )  Beautiful  results  have  been  achieved 


tive  and  characteristic  Simple  painted  designs  or- 
nament chalice,  cup,  and  bowl  of  this  green  blue, 
in  which  also  many  small  figures  were  made  There 
are  various  other  types,  and  in  the  pottery  of  the 
Ptolemies  a  Greek  influence  appears  In  Assyria 


is  widely  known  See  E  A  Barber,  The  Pottery  and 
Porcelain,  of  the  United  States  (3d  ed  ,  1909) ,  C  F 
Bums,  The  Potter's  Craft  (1922),  Rudolf  Ham- 
bach,  Pottery  Decorating  (Eng  tr  ,  1907),  A  B 
Searle,  Encyclopedia  of  the  Ceramic  Industries 


painted  and  glazed  bricks  were  in  common  use  (1929),E  Del1,  Curtis,  Pottery  Its  Craftmanship 

Many  of  them  show  reliefs  of  figure  and  animal  sub-  and  Its  Appreciation  (1940),  B   H.  Leach,  A  Pot- 

jects     Fragments  of  heroic  subjects  m  the  round  tfr's  Book  U940) 

disclose  gorgeous  colors.    Assyrian  vases,  biscuit,  Pottstown,  industrial  borough  (pop  20,194),  SE  Pa  , 


glazed,  or  enameled,  are  modeled  or  painted  Other 
archaic  wares  include  Phoenician,  Hhodian,  and 
Etruscan.  The  Greek  vases  (800-300  B  C  ) ,  famous 
for  symmetry  of  form  and  beauty  of  decoration,  in- 
clude red,  black,  and  varicolored  examples  The 
last  were  for  the  tombs  only,  as  the  colors  were  non- 
vitreous  and  easily  marred  The  rod  ware  is  deco-  .  .  ...... 

rated  with  black  figures,  or  the  ground  is  black-  Pottsville,  industrial  city 
enameled  and  the  figures  show  m  rod  Water,  oil,  Schuylkill  co  ,  E  Pa  ,  on 
and  wine  jars  were  numerous.  Of  the  Greco-Roman 
wares  the  Arretine  or  Samian,  also  a  red  ware,  was 
molded  after  first  being  turned  cm  the  wheel  to  the 
size  of  tho  mold,  which  carried  the  decoration  in 
intaglio  Roman  pottery  (100  B  C -A  D  400), 
made  throughout  the  empire,  included  the  Arre- 
tine, black,  and  glazed  types  Painted  pottery  of 
the  Neolithic  period  has  been  found  in  China  It 
was  the  Early  Han  period  (202  B  C'  -A  D  c  9)  that 
produced  the  incomparable  porcelain  which  be<  ame 
the  envy  of  Renaissance  Europe,  it  included  largo 
tea  jars  and  delicate  scent  and  snuff  bottles  Korea 
and  Japan  acquired  (about  the  7th  cent  A  D  )  tho 
art  of  pottery  from  China  and  have  created  excep- 
tionally fine  wares,  notably  the  Satsuma  of  Japan  _.  ,  

Of  other  Oriental  potteries,  Persian  is  the  most  SIR-  Intercollegiate  Rowing  Association  regatta,  which 
mficant  for  its  beauty.  The  earliest  type  (7th  was  held  annually  in  June  on  the  river  here  since 
cent )  is  known  as  Gabri,  of  red  body,  white  slip  1895,  was  transferred  to  the  Ohio  river  at  Man- 


on  the  Schuylkill  river  and  NW  of  Philadelphia, 
settled  1775,  me  1815  It  manufactures  metal  and 
steel  products  and  also  has  textile  mill'*  In  1716 
the  first  ironworks  in  the  state  were  established 
here  by  Thomas  Rutter  when  he  worked  the  mines 
at  Manatawny  Creek  The  Hill  School  for  boys 
(eat  1851)  is  in  Pottstown 

>op  24,530),  co  seat  of 

ie  Schuylkill  and  NW  of 

Reading,  settled  c  1780,  laid  out  1816,  me  as  a 
borough  1828,  an  a  city  1847  The  city  grew  with 
the  advent  of  exten«i\o  anthracite  mining  (1824- 
29),  and  anthracite  is  the  key  industry  here  It 
was  a  rallying  place  for  the  Molly  Maguires,  who 
were  tried  here  in  1877  Schuylkill  Undergraduate 
Center  of  Pennsylvania  State  College  is  in  the  city 
Poughkeepsie  (pukfp'se),  city  (pop  40,478),  co  seat 
of  Dutches*  co  ,  E  N  Y  ,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  settled  1687  by  Dutch,  me  1854  The 
Mid-Hudson  Bridge  crosses  the  river  here  Pough- 
keepsie is  a  trade  center,  and  its  varied  manufac- 
tures include  ball  bearings,  cream  separators,  and 
machines  It  is  the  seat  of  VABBAR  COLLEGE  and 
of  the  Oakwood  School  (coeducational)  Thi 


>atmg,  andyello     „ .    _  .... 

pre-Mohamtnedan  fire  worshipers    It  continued  to 


v  glaze,  supposedly  made  by  the 


the  12th  cent ,  which  ushered  ui  the  classic  period 
of  Persian  ceramics  that  extended  to  the  14th  cent 
The  products  of  this  period  reveal  mat-finish  enam- 
els of  blue,  green,  turquoise,  purple,  red.  and  white 


etta  in  1950  The  Van  Kleeck  Homestead  (1702) 
and  other  historic  buildings  remain  There  is  a 
state  hospital  for  the  insane  In  1788  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  ratified  here  Margaret  Lewis 
Nome  and  Ogden  Mills  memorial  state  parks  are 
near  by 


in  graceful  and  harmonious  designs    The  Persians    Poulenc,  Francis  (frases'  poolak'),  1899-,  French 


also  developed  copper  and  silver  lusterwaro  and 
decoration  Their  work  came  under  Chinese  influ- 
ence and  often  show  s  pure  Chinese  motifs  Damas- 
cus ware  and  Rhodian  pottery  are  among  their 
products  which  included  ewers,  plates,  lamps,  and 
juglike  pitchers  The  Rakka  ware  of  Syriaof  the  10th 
to  llth  cent  has  tho  characteristic  blue-green  Per- 
sian glaze,  and  Turkish  pottery  of  the  best  period 


composer  and  pianist,  one  of  Les  Six  (see  SATII 
EHIK)  The  freshness,  refinement,  and  delicacy  of 
his  style  is  l>est  adapted  to  small  forms — piano 
pieces  such  as  Muuvements  perpetuels  (1918)  and 
songs  Also  outstanding  are  ius  Rapswfic  negre 
(1917),  for  voice  and  chamber  orchestra,  the  ballet 
Lea  Biches  (Paris,  1924),  Concert  champttre  (1929), 
for  harpsichord  and  orchestra,  Litanies  a  la  Vterge 


(10th-17th  cent)  shows  Persian  influence  but  is  noire  (1938),  for  women's  choir  and  organ,  and  a 

unmistakably  Ottoman  in  its  mood  and  its  distinc-  Mass  (1939)  for  unaccompanied  chorus     His  re- 

tive  red  color     Fine  examples  of  Hispano-Moorish  citals  with  the  baritone  Pierre  Beraac  are  cele- 

pottery  date  from  the  14th  cent    The  Renaissance  brated 

potteries  of  Europe  were  very  active  and  achieved  Poulsen,  Elisabeth  Bergstrand:  see  BaaoMTaAND- 

remarkable  success   Italian  Gubbio,  faience,  majol-  POULSEN,  ELISABETH 

ica,  and  graffito  became  celebrated  wares,  Spanish  Poulsen,  Valdemar  (val'dumar  poul'sun),  1869— 
MAJOLICA  was  also  widely  known,  and  *  rom  h  tiles,  1942,  Danish  electrical  engineer  He  invented  the 
Nevers  and  Rouen  pottery,  Sevres  and  Limoges  telegraphone  (an  apparatus  for  recording  telephone 
china,  were  of  high  merit  Cologne  and  Dresden  conversations  eleotromagnetically)  and  the  high- 
ware  in  Germany,  del  ft  ware  in  Holland,  and  Scan-  frequency  Poulsen  arc  used  in  wireless  telegraphy 
dinavian  blue  and  white — all  developed  markets  and  radio 

English  potteries  of  note  grew  and  flourished  in  poultice  (pol'tfa),  soft  paste,  usually  heated,  spread 

Staffordshire,    Lambeth    (Doulton    ware),    Bow,  between  layers  of  cloth,  and  applied  to  the  skin  to 

Chelsea,  Loweatoft,  Worcester,  and  Derby,  and  produce  a  countenrritant,  emollient,  or  antiseptic 


wares  such  as  Wedgwood,  Mm  ton,  and  Spode  won 
just  fame.  Prehistoric  pottery  found  m  Peru  and  in 
Mexico  and  the  8W  United  States  evidences  a  high 
degree  of  skill  in  color,  form,  and  decorative  motifs. 
Baked-clay  work  by  colonists  in  North  America  be- 
gan in  1612  with  the  making  of  bricks  and  tiles 


effect.  It  is  especially  useful  for  relieving  pain  or 
congestion  of  the  chest  or  of  deep  tissues  and  for 
causing  a  bod  or  an  abscess  to  mature.  Poultice 
materials  include  flazseed,  a  mixture  of  cottonseed 
meal,  flaxseed  meal,  and  bran;  bread  and  milk; 
mustard  and  flour;  kaolin,  and  certain  herbs. 


in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  In  these  states  and   Poultney  (polt'ne),  town  (pop.  2,781),  W  Vt.,  SW  of 
among  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York  potteries     Rutland;  settled  1771.    It  is  a  center  of  slate 


quarrying.  Many  inhabitants  are  descendants  of 
the  original  Welsh  quarry  workers  Horace  Gree- 
ley  worked  on  a  weekly  paper  in  East  Poultney 
Green  Mountain  Junior  College  (Methodist,  for 
girls)  developed  from  a  19-century  academy 
poultry,  domestic  birds  raised  for  food  (eggs  or 
meat)  The  group  comprises  three  mam  divisions: 
Gallmacea  or  comb  bearers,  e  g  ,  the  chicken,  TUR- 
KEY, GUINEA.  FOWL,  and  PHEASANT,  differing  from 
other  birds  in  that  the  flesh  on  breast  and  wings  is 
lighter  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  Natatores 
or  swimmers,  e  g.,  the  DUCK  and  GOOSE  ,  and  Colum- 
bidae  or  doves,  represented  by  the  PIGEON.  The 
peafowl  and  the  swan  are  usually  classed  as  poul- 
try, although  they  are  raised  today  almost  wholly 
as  ornamental  birds  Several  poultry  birds,  includ- 
ing the  chicken  and  the  goose,  were  domesticated 
over  3,000  years  ago  The  chief  poultry  bird  is  the 
chicken,  which  probably  originated  as  a  jungle  fowl 
in  SW  Asia  There  are  today  well  over  100  varie- 
ties, those  include  egg,  meat,  and  dual-purpose 
breeds,  and  they  are  classed  according  to  their  place 
of  origin.  Popular  breeds  of  the  American  class  in- 
clude Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  and  New  Hampshires — all  dual-purpose 
birds  Outstanding  among  European  breeds  raised 
in  tho  United  States  is  the  Leghorn  (Mediterranean 
class),  believed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Italy 
c  1835.  The  Leghorn  is  useful  chiefly  as  a  producer 
of  eggs  and  is  a  favorite  in  the  day-old-chick  trade 
because  of  the  high  percentage  of  fertile  eggs 
Other  popular  birds  of  European  origin,  all  of  them 
dual-purpose  breeds,  are  Orpingtons  and  Dorkings 
(both  English  class)  and  Faverolles  (French  class) 
Brahmas,  Cochins,  and  Langshans  are  large  birds 
of  the  Asiatic  class,  raised  primarily  for  the  produc- 
tion of  meat  The  Light  Brahma  was  probably  the 
first  poultry  bird  popularized  in  the  United  States, 
the  breed  was  later  greatly  improved  by  American 
fanciers  A  few  breeds  of  chickens  are  raised  chiefly 
for  their  ornamental  appearanc  e  or  as  pots  These 
include  the  Polish  varieties,  the  Game,  formerly 
raised  for  fighting  and  still  bred  for  this  purpose 
where  cockfightmg  is  permitted,  and  the  Bantam, 
noted  for  its  small  size  and  bred  to  imitate  standard 
size  breeds.  Scientific  breeding  has  improved  the 
size,  resistance  to  disease,  quality  of  flesh,  and  pro- 
ductivity of  poultry  Commercial  poultry  raising 
is  increasingly  a  large-scale  enterprise  A  modern 
phase  of  the  industry  is  the  raising  of  chickens  in 
highly  mec  haimed  indoor  batteries  where  each  bird 
is  kept  in  a  separate  compartment  and  temperature, 
humidit\ ,  and  diet  are  carefully  controlled  Baby 
chicks  for  starting  flocks  are  usually  purchased  from 
common  ml  hatcheries  where  eggs  are  artihc  uilly 
hatched  in  an  INCUBATOR  Among  diseases  com- 
mon m  poultry  are  roup,  colds,  brom  hitis,  coccidi- 
osis,  chicken  pox,  and  pullorum  (white  diarrhea) 
Manv  diseases  can  bo  prevented  by  selecting  healthy 
breeding  stock,  by  keeping  chu  ks  separate  from 
adult  sto«  k,  b.\  keeping  chicken  houses  clean,  well 
ventilated,  and  at  proper  temperature,  by  good 
brooding  practice,  i  e  ,  care  of  c  hicks  during  the 
first  weeks  of  life,  and  by  providing  an  adequate 
diet  Immunity  to  chicken  pox  may  be  established 
by  vaccination  of  chicks  See  H  A  Roberts  and 
C  S  Platt,  Commercial  Poultry  Raising  (rev  ed  , 
1947),  publications  of  the  US  Dept  of  Agricul- 
ture 

Pound,  Arthur,  1884-,  Arnem  an  author,  b  Poutiac, 
Mich  ,  grad.  Umv  of  Michigan,  1907  He  did 
newspapei  editing  in  the  midwest  and  in  New  York 
city  He  was  (193b-40)  associate  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  and  was  later  state  historian  of 
Now  York  Among  his  many  volumes  of  regional 
history  are  Johnson  of  the  Mohawks  (1930),  The 
Penns  of  Pennsylvania  and  England  (1932),  Detroit, 
Dynamic  City  (1940),  and  Lake  Ontario  (1946) 
Pound,  Ezra  Loomis,  1885-,  American  poet,  b  Hailey, 
Idaho,  grad  Hamilton  College,  1905,  M  A  Umv 
of  Pennsylvania,  1906  In  1907  ho  left  the  United 
States  to  travel  through  Spam,  Provence,  and 
Italy,  eventually  settling  m  England  There 
Personae  (1909)  and  Exultations  (1909)  appeared, 
followed  by  Canzoni  (1911)  and  Ripostes  (1912). 
brilliant  displays  of  erudition  and  talent  He  leu 
the  poetic  movement  of  the  IMA  GISTS  and  later 
abandoned  it  for  vorticism  Some  of  his  most 
influential  poetry  is  in  his  translations  from  the 
Chinese  (based  on  Ernest  Fenollosa's  notes),  in 
Cathay  (1915)  and  other  volumes,  and  in  his  work 
based  on  Latin  sources,  Quia  Pauper  Amain  (1919) 
and  Umbra  (1920)  His  Cantos  (1925-48),  still 
unfinished,  represent  the  greatest  body  of  his  work 
and  his  attempt  to  weave  such  diversified  threads 
as  legend,  Oriental  poetry,  troubadour  ballads,  and 
modern  jargon  into  a  pattern  of  significance  As 
Pound's  political  theories  evolved,  TUB  Cantos  be- 
came more  obscure  A  resident  of  Italy  since  1924. 
he  broadcast  Fascist  propaganda  to  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  Second  World  War  and 
was  indicted  for  treason  When  brought  to  the 
United  States  m  1945,  he  was  adjudged  insane  and 
unfit  for  trial  and  was  committed  to  a  Federal 
hospital.  Pisan  Canto*  (part  of  his  Canto*),  pub- 
lished separately  in  1948,  won  the  1949  Bollingen 
Prize.  A  controversial  figure  m  literature,  Pound 
always  showed  astute  critical  judgment,  and  he 
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anticipated  and  directed  many  trends  in  modem 
literature.  See  study  by  A  3.  Amdur  (1936). 
Pound,  Roscoe,  1870-,  American  jurist,  b  Lincoln, 
Nebr  ,  grad  Umv  of  Nebraska  (B  A  ,  1888,  Ph  D., 
1897)  He  studied  (1889-90)  at  Harvard  Law 
School.  Pound  was  (1910-17)  professor  of  law  at 
Harvard  and  dean  (1916-36)  of  the  law  school 
His  books  on  jurisprudence  include  The  Spirit  of 
the  Common  Law  (1921),  Introduction  to  the  Philos- 
ophy of  Law  (1922),  Contemporary  Juristic  Theory 
(1940).  Social  Control  through  Law  (1942),  and  The 
Task  of  Law  (1944)  On  botany  he  wrote  The  Phy- 
togeography  of  Nebraska  (with  F  E  Clements,  rev 

Pourbus  (po*6r'bfts,  -bus),  family  of  Flemish  paint- 
ers Pieter  Pourbus  (pe'tur),  1510-84,  was  a  reli- 
gious painter  who  worked  in  Bruges  His  Last 
Judgment  is  in  the  Bruges  Museum  His  son, 
Frans  Pourbus  (fruns),  1545-81,  was  a  pupil 
and  follower  of  Frans  Flous  In  Ghent  there  is  an 
altarpiece  executed  by  him  He  is  also  known  for 
his  fine  portraits  His  son,  Frans  Pourbus,  c  1569- 
1622,  was  a  favorite  portrait  painter  in  various 
court-s  including  that  of  Mane  do'  Medici  His 
portrait  of  her  (Louvre)  is  one  of  las  best-known 
works  The  Metropolitan  Museum  has  his  Portrait 
of  a  Lady 

Pourri,  Mont  (m5  poore'),  Alpine  peak,  12,428  ft 
high,  Savoie  dept  ,  E  France,  near  the  Italian 
border 

Pourtales,  Louis  Francois  de  (I wo/  fraswa'  du 
pffortalcV),  1823-80,  American  naturalist,  b  Swit- 
zerland He  was  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Louis  Agassiz, 
with  whom  he  camo  to  the  I  nitod  States  in  1846 
He  served  (1848-73)  the  US.  Coast  Survey  and 
did  valuable  work  in  deep-sea  dredging  An  au- 
thority on  marine  zoology,  he  was  custodian  (from 
1873)  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at 
Harvard,  where  he  was  associated  with  Alexander 
Agassiz 

Poussin,  Gaspard  (gasp-vr'  pc5os5'),  1613-75,  French 
landscape  painter,  b  Rome  The  son  of  a  French- 
man named  Dughet,  ho  adopted  the  name  of  his 
biother-m-law,  Nicolas  Poussin,  in  whoso  studio  he 
woi  ked  and  whose  influence  is  visible  in  his  mtor- 
ptetations  of  the  Italian  counti  \side  Gaspard  u 
particulaily  noted  foi  his  storm  effects  He  is  best 
i  epic-sen  ted  in  the  Colonna  Palace  and  the  Dorm 
Palace,  both  in  Rome,  but  his  work  is  also  to  be 
seen  in  the  Louvre,  m  the  National  Gallery,  Lon- 
don, and  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 

Poussin,  Nicolas  (nok6l-x'),  1594-1665,  French  paint- 
er, b  Normandy,  of  humble  parents  During  his 
youth  he  suffeied  great  hardships  and  was  twue 
pi  even  ted  by  illness  from  realizing  his  desire  to  go 
to  Italy  In  1624  ho  went  to  Home,  where  he  re- 
mained 10  yeais  and  at  length  acquired  an  enviable 
leputation  During  this  period  he  painted  the 
Triumphs  of  Flora  for  Cardinal  Barbenm  (his  first 
pation)  and  a  bacchanal  foi  Richelieu  (both 
Louvie)  and  his  first  series  of  the  Seirn  San  amenta 
foi  Commander  Cassiano  del  Pozo  In  1640,  sum- 
moned to  Pans  by  Louis  XIII,  he  was  given  quar- 
ters in  the  Louvre  and  woi  ked  for  the  king  and  for 
Richelieu  Ilia  stay  in  Pans  was  embitteied  bv  the 
envy  and  intrigues  of  Vouet,  the  favorite  court 
pamtei,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  court  accorded 
ill  with  his  calm  and  deliberate  manner  of  working 
His  last  painting  done  in  Pans  was  Truth  Which 
Time  Ketices  and  Save*  from  Envy  and  Calumny 
(Lou\ie)  In  1043  he  retuined  to  Koine,  where  he 
spent  the  remamdei  of  his  life,  enjoying  an  ever- 
iii(  reasmg  fame  and  painting  a  laige  number  of 
celebiated  pictures  foi  a  distinguished  clientele 
Poussin  was  preeminently  a  classical  painter  Al- 
though he  was  a  student  and  admirer  of  antiguity 
and  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  his  art  is  highly 
individual  and  intrinsically  trench  His  influence, 
profound  and  lasting,  has  been  acknowledged  by 
French  painters  from  his  contemporary  Claude 
Lori  am  down  to  Cezanne  His  carefullv  oigamised 
and  highly  disciplined  compositions  have  been  com- 
pared with  those  of  Corneille  in  the  world  of  letters 
His  figures,  in  their  posture  and  juxtaposition,  have 
a  sculpturesque  quality,  and  his  compositions  are 
unique  for  their  serene  intellectuality  The  large 
number  of  authenticated  works  includes  The  Vision 
of  St  Paul,  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery,  The  Holy 
Family,  Diogenes,  and  The  Deluge  (all  Louvre) 
He  is  well  represented  in  most  of  the  important 
gallei  ies  of  Europe  Five  of  his  paintings  arc  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  one  in  the  New  York  His- 
toncal  Society,  and  others  in  the  museums  of 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Powder,  river  rising  m  N  Wyoming  and  flowing 
486  3  mi  generally  NE  into  Montana  to  join  the 
Yellowstone  nver  near  Terry  See  Struthers  Burt, 
Powder  River  Let  'er  Buck  (1938) 

powder,  substance  composed  of  finely  granulated 
particles.  In  a  special  sense,  the  word  is  applied  to 
powdered  propellent  explosives,  e  g  ,  GUNPOWDER, 
and  to  powdered  substances  that  produce  a  bright 
light  when  ignited.  Until  the  19th  cent  gunpowder 
was  widely  used  in  most  types  of  firearms  The 
invention  of  various  smokeless  powders  led  to  the 
ultimate  replacement  of  gunpowder  as  a  propellant 
in  rifles  and  guns  Probably  the  first  successful 
smokeless  powder  was  made  by  Edward  Schultse, 
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a  Prussian  artillery  captain,  m  1864  After  1870  it 
was  known  as  Schultzo  powder  Its  rate  of  burning 
was  less  than  that  of  GUNCOTTON,  because  of  the 
partial  gelatmization  of  the  powder  by  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  alcohol ,  however,  it  still  burned  too  rap- 
idly for  use  in  rifles  Schultze  powder  is  used  in 
shotguns,  blank  cartridges,  and  hand  grenades  and 
m  igniting  the  dense,  piopellent  powder  used  m 
artillery  The  mam  constituent  of  Schultze  powder 
is  nitrocellulose  About  1885  a  smokeless  powder 
suitable  for  rifled  guns  appeared  Invented  by  Paul 
Vieille,  it  was  called  poiiarr  B  and  was  made  from 
nitrocotton  and  ether-alcohol  Some  years  after,  Al- 
fred Nobel  added  to  the  growing  list  of  smokeless 
powders  a  substance  called  Balhstite  It  is  made 
from  nitrocotton  (with  a  low  nitrogen  content)  ge- 
latinized by  nitroglycerine  In  Ballistite  two  of  the 
most  powerful  explosives  known  at  the  time  were 
united  Another  smokeless  powder,  cordite,  was 
invented  by  Sir  Frederick  Augustus  Abel  and  Sir 
James  Dewar  in  1889,  it  contained  a  highly  ni- 
trated guncotton  and  nitroglycerine  which  were 
blended  by  means  of  acetone  Mineral  jelly  (vase- 
line) was  added  to  act  as  a  lubric  ant  Indurite,  in- 
vented by  Charles  E  Monroe  in  1891,  is  made  from 
guncotton  and  is  colloided  with  nitrobenzme, 
washing  with  methyl  alcohol  frees  the  lower  ni- 
trates from  the  guncotton  See  T  C  Davis,  The 
Chemistry  of  Powder  and  Explosives  (2  vols  ,  1941- 
43) ,  John  Read,  Explosives  (1942) 

Powderly,  Terence  Vincent,  1849-1924,  American 
labor  leader,  b  Carbondale,  Pa  Apprenticed  in  a 
machine  shop,  he  joined  (1871)  the  Machinists  and 
Blacksmiths  National  Union,  becoming  its  presi- 
dent in  1872  He  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor  m 
1874  and  served  as  grand  master  workman  from 
1879  to  1893,  when  he  resigned  because  of  dis- 
agreement with  the  officers  on  policy  He  was 
elected  mayor  of  Scranton,  Pa  ,  three  times  (1878, 
1880,  1882)  In  1894  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Lackawanna  co  ,  Pa  ,  and  in  1901  was  granted  the 
right  to  practice  before  the  U  S  Supreme  Court 
Ho  served  (1897-1902)  as  U  S  commissioner  gen- 
eral of  immigration  and  was  (1907-21)  chief  of  the 
division  of  information  in  the  U  S  Bureau  of 
Immigration  See  his  Thirty  Years  of  Labor,  1859 
to  l#8y  (1889)  and  his  autobiography,  The  Path  I 
Trod  (1940) 

Powell,  Frederick  York  (p6'ul),  1850-1904,  Eng- 
lish historian  and  scholar,  educated  at  Oxford  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1874  He  berarnc  a  law 
lecturer  and  tutor  and  succeeded  (1894)  J  A 
Froude  as  regius  professor  of  modern  history  at 
Oxford  His  scholarly  medieval  studies,  which, 
though  superseded  by  later  research,  were  models 
of  method,  include  Early  England  up  to  the  Norman 
Conquest  (1876,  llth  ed  ,  1895)  With  the  Scandi- 
navian scholar,  Gud brand  Vigfusaon,  he  edited 
and  translated  works  from  the  Icelandic,  including 
An  Icelandic  Prose  Reader  (1879),  Corpus  Poeticnm 
Boreale  (2  vols  ,  1883),  and  Ongiws  Islandirae  (2 
vols  ,  1905)  He  was  also  an  authority  on  Japanese 
art  See  biography  by  Oliver  KJton  (1900) 

Powell,  John  (pou'ul),  1882-,  American  piamst  and 
composer,  b  Richmond,  Va  ,  grad  Umv  of 
Virginia,  1901  In  Vienna  he  studied  piano  and 
composition  and  in  1907  made  hia  debut  as  a 
pianist  in  Beilm  He  achieved  a  reputation  as  a 
pianist  in  appeaiames  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  His  compositions  employ  much  material 
diawn  from  folk  song  His  outstanding  works  are 
his  Rapsodit,  ntgre  (1919),  the  Virginia  country 
dances  Natchit  on  the  Hill  (1932),  a  folk  carol,  The 
Babe  of  Bethlehem  (1934),  for  mixed  chorus,  hus 
Symphony  in  A  (1937),  a  svmphon>  on  Virginian 
folk  themes  and  m  the  folk  modes  (1945  Detioit, 
1947),  and  concertos,  songs,  and  chambei  music 
See  J  T  Howard,  Our  American  A/ustc  (lev  ed  , 
1946) 

Powell,  John  Wesley,  1834-1902,  American  geolo- 

Sst  and  ethnologist,  b  Mt  Morris  (now  part  of 
ow  Yoik  city)  The  family  moved  to  Illinois, 
where  Powell  joined  the  Natural  History  Society, 
making  collections  and  serving  as  secretary  of  the 
society  After  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  lost  an 
arm  at  Shiloh,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  geol- 
ogy at  the  Illinois  Wosleyan  College,  Bloommgton 
He  led  geological  expeditions  into  Colorado  arid 
Utah  in  18b7  and  1868  and  in  May,  1869,  began, 
under  the  direc  turn  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
a  geographic  al  and  geological  survey  of  the  Colora- 
do river  In  the  course  of  this  expedition,  his  party 
passed  bv  boat  through  the  Grand  Canyon,  a 
hazardous  feat,  first  described  in  hia  Explorations  of 
the  Colorado  River  of  the  West  (1875)  and  later  in  his 
Canyons  of  the  Colorado  (1895)  He  was  later 
engaged  in  geological  and  ethnological  explorations 
in  Arnona  and  Utah  His  efforts  toward  the  re- 
organisation of  rival  surveys  in  the  West  were  a 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  establishment  (1879) 
of  the  U  S.  Geological  Survey,  of  which  he  served 
as  director  from  1881  to  1894  In  1879  he  became 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  and 
many  of  his  contributions  to  ethnology  appeared 
in  its  Reports. 

Powell  (pou'ul),  town  (pop  1,948),  NW  Wyo  ,  near 
the  Shoshone  river,  settled  1908,  me  1910  The 
principal  town  on  the  SHOSHONTD  PROJECT,  it  is  a 
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trade  center  for  a  farm  and  oil  area  Seed  cleaning 
is  the  chief  industry  Fossil  bods  are  near  by 

Power,  Tyrone  (Frederic  Tyrone  Power),  1869-1931, 
American  actor,  b  England  He  was  a  member 
(1890-98),  of  Augustm  Daly's  company,  and  later 
became  leading  man  for  Mrs  Fiske,  Mrs  Leslie 
Carter,  and  Julia  Marlowe  He  was  popular  in 
heroic  roles  He  belonged  to  a  distinguished  family 
of  ac  tors  His  grandfather,  Tyrone  Power  (William 
Grattan  Tyrone  Power,  1797-1841),  was  a  well- 
known  Irish  comedian,  and  his  son,  Tyrone  Power 
(1914-)  became  a  popular  moving-picture  star 

power,  energy  made  capable  of  doing  work  In 
mechanics  this  capacity  is  measured  not  by  the 
amount  of  work  done  but  by  units  of  accomplish- 
ment correlated  with  time  A  commonly  used  unit 
of  power  is  HORSEPOWER,  MO  named  by  James  Watt, 
a  horse  was  considered  able  to  do  550  foot-pounds 
of  work  each  second,  a  foot-pound  being  the  ability 
to  lift  a  pound  one  foot  In  engineering,  power  in 
energy  of  all  kinds  taking  the  form  of  mechanical 
or  electrical  energy  Wind  power  can  turn  wind- 
mills and  propel  sailboats  The  force  of  water, 
tumbling  over  a  fall  or  flowing  swiftly  in  a  stream 
is  a  source  of  power  The  simple  water  wheel  has 
given  way  to  the  modern  TUKBINE  linked  to  elec- 
tric generators,  for  the  production  of  hydroelectric 
power  In  the  United  States  several  enormous 
hydroelectric  plants  are  contributing  substantially 
to  the  nation  s  power  supply,  among  such  plants 
are  those  at  BOULDER  DAM,  GRAND  COULEE  DAM, 
and  Hoovnt  DAM  and  m  the  CENTRAL  VALLEY 
PROJECT  The  energy  of  fuel  is  transformed  into 
mechanical  energy  when  gasoline  and  oil  are  fed 
into  an  INTERNAL-COMBUSTION  JUNOIN*.  and  when 
coal  fires  a  STEAM  ENGINE  or  turbine  These  ma- 
chines become  the  prune  movers  which  actuate 
other  machines  to  do  useful  work  The  transmis- 
sion of  power  is  performed  by  means  of  belt,  rope, 
and  chain  drives,  by  a  system  of  gears  or  shafts,  or, 
in  the  cose  of  steam  and  compressed  air,  by  pipes, 
electrical  c  urrents  pass  through  wires  A  potential 
source  of  useful  power  is  atomic,  or  nuclear,  power 
See  Eric  Holgins  and  F  A  Magown,  Behemoth 
the  Story  of  Power  (1932)  ,  M  M  Samuels,  Power 
Unleashed  the  Story  of  Electricity  and  Power 
(1943),  S  C  Rothmann,  od  ,  Constructive  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energu  (1949) 

power,  ui  mathematics   see  HOOT 

Powers,  Hiram,  1805-73,  American  sculptor,  b 
Woodstock,  Vt  Transplanted  to  Ohio,  he  prac- 
ticed his  hand  in  making  wax  models  for  a  Cin- 
cinnati museum  In  1815  he  began  his  career  as  a 
sculptor,  spending  some  time  in  Washington,  D  C  , 
where  he  modeled  several  portrait  busts,  including 
one  of  President  Jackson  In  1837  he  went  to 
Florence  and  experienced  the  influence  of  classic 
art  There  he  flourished  to  the  end  of  his  life  His 
Greek  Slave  (1843)  became  the  most  popular  statue 
of  the  period  in  Europe  and  America  The  second 
of  several  copies  is  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  His 
statues  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson  are  in  the  Capitol, 
Washington,  DC  In  tho  Metropolitan  Museum 
are  Fisher  Boy,  California,  and  a  bust  of  Andrew 
Jackson  A  bust  of  Daniel  Webster  is  in  Chic  ago 
Powers  gained  wealth  and  fame  from  his  portrait 
busta,  but  his  renown  did  not  long  survive  him 

Powhatan  (pou"utan'),  d  Ibl8,  American  Indian 
chief  of  the  Powhatan  tribe  in  Virginia,  whose  per- 
sonal name  was  Wahunsonac  ock  He  greatly  ex- 
tended the  dominion  of  the  POWHATAN  CONFED- 
ERACY and  after  the  mainage  (1614)  of  his  daugh- 
ter PocAHosTAft  to  John  Rolfo  kept  peace  with 
the  English 

Powhttan  Confederacy,  group  of  North  American 
Indian  tubes,  belonging  to  the  Algonquian  lin- 
guistic stock  and  extending  along  the  coast  and  up 
the  rivers  of  tidewater  Virginia  Wahunsonacock, 
or  Powhatan,  as  the  English  called  him,  was  the 
leader  of  the  confederacy  when  Jamestown  was 
settled  in  1607  The  Powhatan  tribe  is  said  to  have 
been  driven  N  to  Virginia  by  the  Spanish,  and  its 
chief,  Powhatan's  father,  subjugated  five  other 
Virginia  tribes  With  Powhatan's  own  conquests, 
the  empire  included,  among  some  30  tribes,  tho 
Pamunkey,  Mattapony,  Chickahommy,  and  others 
likewise  commemorated  in  the  names  of  tho  streams 
and  rivers  of  E  Vngima  They  wore  sedentary 
Indians,  with  some  200  settlements,  many  of  them 
protected  by  palisades  when  the  English  arrived 
They  cultivated  maize,  fished,  and  hunted  Of  his 
many  capitals,  Powhatan  favoied  Werowocomoco, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  York  river,  where  Capt 
John  Smith  first  met  him  in  1608.  The  English 
soon  «eized  the  best  lands,  and  Powhatan  quickly 
retaliated,  so  that  no  colonist  was  safe  beyond  the 
fort  at  Jamestown  To  appease  him,  he  was  given 
a  crown,  and  a  coronation  ceremony  was  formally 
performed  bv  Christopher  Newport  in  1609  How- 
ever, he  was  not  really  pacified  until  the  marriage 
(1614)  of  his  daughter  Pocahontas  to  John  Rolfe. 
After  Powhatan's  death  in  1618,  Opechancanough, 
chief  of  the  Pamunkey,  became  the  cluef  power  m 
the  confederacy,  and  he  organized  the  general  at- 
tack (1622)  in  which  some  350  settlers  were  killed 
English  reprisals  for  the  "great  massacre"  were 
equally  bloody,  and  there  was  no  further  fighting 
e  scale  un 


on  a  large  s 


until  1644,  when  Opechancanough 
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led  the  last  uprising,  in  which  he  was  captured  and  (Tate  Gall.,  London)  are  among  hia  well-known 

muidered  at  Jamestown.   In  1646  the  confederacy  paintings     He  was  director  (1894-1906)  of  the 

yielded  much  of  its  territory,  and  beginning  m  1665  National  Gallery,  London,  and  edited  the  Iliiu- 

its   chiefs   were   appointed   by   the   governor   of  trated  Catalogue  with  reproductions  of  every  picture 

Virginia     After  the  Iroquoia,  traditional  enemies  in  the  gallery.    Poynter  was  also  the  author  of  Ten 

of  the  confederacy,  agreed  to  cease  their  attacks  Lectures  on  Art  (1879)    He  became  president  of  the 

in  the  Treaty  of  Albany  (1722),  the  tribes  scattered,  Royal  Academy  m  1896  and  was  knighted  the 

mixed  with  Negroes  and  whites,  and  all  semblance  same  year 

of  the  confederacy  disappeared     Bee  F  G   Speck,  Pozarevac,    Serbo-Croatian    Poiarevac    (p6*ha'r&- 

Chapters  on  the  Ethnology  of  the  Powhatan  Tnbes  vats),  Ger.  Paaaarounte,  town  (pop.  16,108),  Serbia, 

of  Virginia  (1928)  Yugoslavia.  HE  of  Belgrade     It  is  the  center  of 

Powhatan  Point  (pouh&'tun),  village  (pop  2,064),  E  a  wme-produmng  region     For  the  treaty  signed 

Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  river  below  Wheeling,  W  Va  ,  m  here  m  1718,  see  PASSAKOWITZ,  TRSATY  OK 

a  coal  area,  settled  1810,  inr   1895  Pozharaki,  Dmitri  Mikhauovich,  Prince  (dum6'tre 

Pownal  (pou'nul),  town  (pop    1,402),  extreme  SW  mokhl'ldvlch,    puzhar'ske),    1578-1642,    Russian 

Vt    James  A    Garfield   and  Cheater  A    Arthur  hero     During  the  Time  of  Troubles  (see  RUSSIA) 
taught  at  Oak  Grove  Seminary     James  Fisk  was 


born  here  Dutch  squatters  came  to  thia  area  m 
the  1720a,  but  there  was  no  permanent  settlement 
until  after  1760  Pownal  was  the  scene  of  strife 
between  holders  of  New  York  and  New  Hampslure 
grants  to  the  same  land 

Pownall,  Thomas  (pou'nul),  1722-1805,  English 
statesman  and  colonial  governor,  b  Lincolnshire, 
England,  grad  Cambridge  Umv  ,  1743  In  1753 
he  went  to  New  York  as  secretary  to  Sir  Danvers 
Osboi 

born' -  

the  English  attempt  to  expel  the  French  from 
North  America  and  entered  into  a  study  of  colonial 
administration  and  defense  lie  was  appointed 
(1757)  governor  of  Massachusetts  where  he  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  the  last  of  the  J  rench  and  Indian 
Wars,  but  was  transferred  (1769)  to  the  governor- 
ship of  South  Carolina  Upon  return  to  England  m 
1760,  however,  he  resigned  that  post  before  assum- 
ing office  and  became  director  of  supply  for  the 
English  forces  in  Germany  (1761-63)  He  pub- 
lished in  1764  his  famous  work,  The  Administration 
of  the  Colonies,  urging  a  stronger  union  of  the 


he  fought  against  the  Polish  invaders,  and  m  1611 
he  took  command  of  a  national  militia  formed  on 
the  initiative  of  the  merchant  Aiuun  of  Nashm 
Novgorod  With  his  improvised  army  he  marched 
on  Moscow,  drove  out  the  Polos  (1612),  and  ended 
the  scheme  of  King  Sigismund  III  of  Poland  to 
subjugate  Russia  In  the  following  jear  Michael 


Romanov  was  elected  tsar,  and  order  was  restored 
Pozharski  held  commands  m  later  campaigns  and 

„ , j,  was  ambassador  to  Sweden 

>rn.  newly  appointed  governor    Following  Os-    Poznan  (poz'nan,  poz'-),  Pol  Poznan  (poz'nanyu), 
i's  suicide,  shortly  after  arrival,  Pownall  aided      Ger     Posen    (pO'zun),    city    (pop     267,978),    W 

„   .,  ...      ....  _  ,   .L_    T.I        L   r Poland,  on  the  Warta  river     Founded  before  the 

advent  of  Christianity  to  Poland,  it  became  (10th 
cent )  the  first  Polish  episcopal  see  and  a  nucleus 
of  the  Polish  state  It  remained  m  Poland  until 
the  second  partition  (1793),  when  it  passed  to 
Prussia  Poznan  was  included  in  the  grand  duchy 
of  Warsaw  in  1807,  again  passed  to  Prussia  m  1815, 
and  reverted  to  Poland  m  1919  In  the  Second 
World  War  it  was  annexed  to  Germany,  and  thou- 
sands of  Poles  were  expelled  One  of  the  farthest 
targets  of  British-based  aircraft,  the  city  suffered 
heavy  damage,  its  cathedral  was  substantially  de- 

.,      ...      stioved     The  city  is  the  see  (created  1821)  of  tho 

1780  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  first  as  a  archbishop  of  Poznan  and  Gmezrio  and  has  a  uni- 
Whig  and  then  as  a  supporter  of  Lord  North's  ad-  veisity  (founded  1919)  Since  1922  it  has  been  the 
ministration  after  the  outbreak  of  the  American  site  of  an  annual  international  spring  fair  Chiefly 
Revolution  He  opposed  Edmund  Burke's  bill  for  a  trade  center,  it  also  has  several  industi  IPS  Poz- 
conciliation  but,  protesting  the  hopelessness  of  the  nan  province  (10,850  sq  mi  ,  pop  2,149,099)  is  a 
English  cause,  introduced  a  peace  bill  m  1780  He  largely  agricultural  lowland  Cities  are  Poznan, 

spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  m  travel  and  m      "  '        "  ~ " 

writing,  being  the  author  of  a  number  of  pamphlets 
and  treatises  on  scholarly  as  well  as  political  sub- 
jects An  attempt  was  also  made  to  identify  him 
as  the  author  of  the  JUNIUS  letters  See  biography 


colonies  with  the  mother  country     From  1767  to 


, 

Kahsz,  Ostrow  Wielkopolski,  Gniezno,  and  Leszno 
Sections  of  BRANDENBURG,  POMERANIA,  and  Lower 
SILESIA,  totaling  4,286  sq  nu  (pop  273,014),  have 
been  under  the  administration,  of  the  province 
since  1945 
Pozsony,  Czechoslovakia  see  BRATISLAV 


byC  A  W   Pownall  (1908)  ,, „ __ 

Powys,  John  Cowper  (po'ls),  1872-,  English  author  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  Carlo  Andrea  (kar'lo  andra'u  p6t'- 

and  lecturer  His  novels  include  Wolf  Solent  (1929),  tso  de  bor'gO),  17G4-1842,  Russian  diplomat,  b 

A  Glastpnbiiry  Romance  (1932^.  and  Owen  Glen-  Corsica    A  partisan  of  Paoh  in  CORSICA,  he  eup- 

"                                           f  and  lectured  ported  the  British  occupation  of  the  island  in  1794 

.          . criticisms  are  His  appointment  as  chief  of  the  Corsican  council  of 

The  Meaning  of  Culture  (1929),  A  Philosophy  of  state  was  a  disappointment  to  Paoli     After  tho 


dower  (1940)  He  has  written  poetry  and  I 
on  literature  Among  his  essays  and  critici 
The  Meaning  of  Culture  (1929),  A  Philos 
Solitude  (1933),  and  The  Enjoyment  of  LiteraiurL 
(1938)  See  his  autobiography  (1934)  His  brother, 
Theodore  Francis  Powys,  1875-,  is  a  novelist 
and  short-story  writer  His  original,  realistic  novels 
are  concerned  with  the  Dorsetshire  village  where 
he  lives,  they  include  Black  Bryony  (1923)  and  Mr 
Weaton's  Good  Wine  (1927)  His  short  stories  are 
m  The  Left  Leg  (1923),  The  House  with  the  Echo 
(1928),  and  other  volumes  Another  brother, 
Llewelyn  Powys,  1884-1939,  was  a  novelist  and 
essayist  His  novels  UK  lude  Apples  Be  Ripe  (1930) 
and  Love  and  Death  (1939) ,  some  of  his  essays  and 
sketches  are  in  Black  Laughter  (15)24),  Impassioned 
Clay  (,1931),  and  Earth  Memories  (1938)  See  hia 
autobiographical  Confessions  of  Two  Brothers  (with 


French  reconquest  (1796),  Pozzo  di  Borgo  lived  as 
a  refugee  in  Italy,  England,  and  Austria  He  en- 
tered the  Russian  service  in  1804  An  irreconcil- 
able enemy  of  Napoleon  I  (largely  on  account  of  the 
part  plajed  bv  the  Bonaparte  family  in  Corsican 
events),  he  was  influential  in  promoting  the  Russo- 
Austrian  alliance  of  1805  The  Treaty  of  Tilsit 
(1807)  forced  him  out  of  Russian  service,  but  after 
Napoleon's  first  abdication  (1814)  he  was  made 
RusHian  ambassador  to  trance  and  a  delegate  to 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  As  ambassador  he  showed 
himself  as  sympathetic  to  the  France  of  the  Bour- 
bons as  he  had  been  hostile  to  Napoleon  His  pro- 
French  attitude  caused  his  transfer  to  London, 
again  as  Russian  ambassador  He  retired  in  1839 


J  C   Powya,  1916),  Skin  for  Skin  (1925),  The  Vcr-  Pozzuoh   (pot-tBw6'le),   Latin  Puleoli,   town    (pop 

dtct  of  BridleQoosc  (1926),  and  Loie  and  Death   an  24,594),  Campania,  S  Italy,  on  tho  Bay  of  Naples 

Imaginary  Autobiography  (1949)  T*  ~— °  * '"-'   u"  '* — *-  -"' — «=*-      *.««„..  +u* 

Poyang  or  P'o-yang  (po'y.-lng'),  lake,  N  Kmngsi 
prov  ,  China  It  is  about  90  mi  long  and  20  mi 
wide  It  is  legularlv  fed  by  the  Kan  and  other 


rivere  of  Kiangsi,  and  during  the  summer  it  re- 


It  was  founded  by  Greek  colonists.  Among  th 
Roman  remains  (now  partly  under  water)  ore  an 
amphitheater  and  the  so-called  temple  of  Serapis 
(a  market  place)  Near  by  is  the  Solfatara,  a 
crater  emitting  sulphuric  wateis  and  thermal  mud 


ceives  the  overflow  of  the  Yangtze  Pr,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  PKABKODYMIUM 

Poyningu,  Sir  Edward,  1459-1521,  English  states-    Pradicr,  James  (pradya'),  1792-1852,  French  sculp- 


man  After  taking  pat  t  in  an  insurrection  against 
Richard  III,  he  fled  to  the  Continent,  where  he 
joined  the  followers  of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who 
m  I486  ascended  the  English  throne  as  HENKY  VII 
Poymngs  served  in  the  wars  on  the  ( 'ontment  and 
served  (1494--96)  as  lord  deputy  of  li  eland  He  put 
down  the  last  supporters  of  the  pretender  Perkm 


tor,  whoso  real  name  woe  Jean  Jacques  Pradier,  _ 
Geneva  His  statues  are  found  in  many  cities  of 
France  Among  his  best  monumental  works  in 
Paris  are  the  figures  on  the  Fontaine  MolitVe,  the 
four  Victories  m  the  spandrels  of  the  Arc  de  I'fStoile, 
the  figuies  of  Lille  and  Strasbourg  in  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  and  figures  about  the  tomb  of  Na- 


WABB&CK  and  set  about  subjugating  Ireland  com-  poleon  in  the  Invahdes 
pletely  He  summoned  to  Drogheda  a  Parliament  Pradilla,  Francisco  (franthg'sko  pradhe"lyft),  1847?- 
which  enacted  statutes  for  the  further  Anghcization  1921,  Spanish  historical  and  genie  painter  He 
of  the  Irish  government  After  las  retui  n  to  Eng-  was  director  of  the  Madrid  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
land,  he  had  mJitary  and  diplomatic  posts  and  was  and  the  Academy  of  San  Fernando  He  is  best 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  Poynings's  Law  is  the  known  for  hi«  large  historical  paintings,  such  as 
name  given  to  the  Drogheda  statutes  which  pro-  Joanna  the  Mad  (Madrid  Mus  of  Modern  Art), 
vided  that  the  English  privy  council  must  give  Prado,  Mariano  Ignacio  (marya'nOSgna'sydpra'do), 
previous  assent  to  the  summoning  of  an  Irish  1826-1901,  president  of  Peru  (1865-67,  1878-79). 
Parliament  and  to  the  introduction  of  any  specific  He  aided  Ram6n  CASTILLA  in  the  revolution  of 
'-•-'*-  •-•'•-•  -  -  -  Ig64  indignant  at  the  treaty  which  compensated 

Spam  for  losses  during  the  revolution — a  treaty 
which  he  considered  humiliating  to  Peru — Prado 
led  a  revolution.  He  became  dictatoi  and  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  Spam  The  war  that 
followed  was  limited  to  email  naval  engagements, 
but  before  its  conclusion  Prado  was  deposed. 


legislation  in  the  Irish  Parliament  Its  effect  wav 
to  render  a  free  Irish  Parliament  impossible  The 
patnot  Henry  GRATTAN,  procured  its  repeal  (1782) 
Poynter,  Sir  Edward  John,  1836-1919.  English  painter 
and  writer  on  art  He  studied  in  Pans  under 
Gleyie  As  a  decorative  artist  Poynter  made  de- 


signs for  fresco,  mosaic,  tiles,  and  pottery.  Israel  in 
Egypt  (Guildhall,  London)  and  Visti  to  Ae 


to  Aesculapius     Forced  to  leave  the  country,  he  returned  and  was 


redacted  The  war  with  Chile  (see  PACIFIC,  WAH 
OP  THE)  broke  out  in  1879.  After  some  months  of 
dismal  failure  and  defeat,  Prado  left  for  Europe 
and  did  not  return  for  many  years 

Prado  (prii'dS,  Span  pra'dho) ,  national  Spanish  mu- 
seum of  painting  and  sculpture,  Madrid,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe.  Situated  on  the  Paseo  del  Prado, 
it  was  begun  by  Juan  Villanucva  under  Charles  III 
and  finished  under  Ferdinand  VII  in  1830  It  con- 
tains over  2,000  paintings  of  the  highest  order, 
many  of  them  from  the  Spanish  toyai  collections 
The  Spanish,  Flemish,  and  Venetian  schools  are 
particularly  well  represented  It  possesses  out- 
standing masterpieces  of  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Vero- 
nese, Rubens,  Van  Dyke,  Durer.  Brueghel,  and 
Hieronymus  Bosch  Velasquez,  El  Greco,  Ribera, 
and  Goya  can  nowhere  be  seen  to  such  advantage 
Subjected  to  aerial  bombardment  in  the  Spanish 
civil  wur  (1036-39),  the  building  suffered  onl* 
slight  damages  and  its  puceless  collection  was  safe- 
guarded, the  most  valuable  pictures  being  sent  to 
Geneva 

Praed,  Wmthrop  Mtckworth  (prad),  1802-39,  Eng- 
lish poet  and  essayist  A  lawyer,  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  accomplished  political  satirist,  he  is  best 
remembered  for  his  graceful  light  verse — "Lettei 
of  Advice,"  "Molly  Mog," — ancf  his  serious  poems, 
such  as  "Armmiua"  and  "Time's  Song."  See  Derek 
Hudson,  A  Poet  in  Parliament  (1939). 

Kiefect  see  PREFECT 
aeneste*  .seo  PALBBTRINA,  Italy 
Praenestine  Way:  see  ROMAN  ROADS. 
praetor  or  pretor  (both  pre'tur)  (Latin,  -one  before] 
in  ancient  Rome,  originally  a  title  of  a  consul  and 
later  the  title  of  a  magistrate  (from  c  366  B  C  ) 
In  242  B  C  two  praetors  were  appointed,  the  urban 
praetor  (praetor  urbanua),  deciding  cases  to  which 
citizens  were  parties,  and  tho  peregrine  praetor 
(praetor  peregrinus)  for  cases  lx»tween  foreigners 
The  uiban  praetor  exercised  the  functions  of  the 
consuls  in  their  absence  and  of  tho  peregrine 
praetor  when  he  was  holding  a  military  command 
Additional  praetors  were  appointed  (227  B  C  )  to 
administer  Sic  ily  and  Sardinia,  and  two  more 
(197  B  C  )  to  adminiHter  Spam  A  pnnc  ip«il  duty  of 
praetors  was  the  production  of  the  public  games 
Under  the  empire  the  functions  of  tho  praetor  were 
gradually  taken  over  by  other  magistrates 
Praetorians  (pretd'reunz) ,  bodyguard  of  tho  ancient 
Roman  emperors  They  gi  ew  out  of  an  early  troop 
that  served  as  bodyguard  to  the  general  command- 
ing in  Rome  and  were  formally  organized  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  The  numboi  of  cohoi  ts  forming 
the  guard  varied,  but  m  the  d  iys  of  the  later  em- 
pire it  was  10  The  Praetotians  under  n  piefect — 
or  in  the  eaily  empft-e  two  01  three  prefects — 
attended  the  emperor  wherever  he  went  The\ 
had  special  privileges  and,  in  the  penod  when  the 
empire  declined,  almost  unchallenged  authonts 
They  made  and  unmade  emperoia  at  will  Con- 
stantino I  disbanded  thorn  m  312 
Praetonus,  Michael  (prcH6'reu8),  1571-1621,  Ger- 
man composer  and  musicographer,  whose  name 
onginally  was  Schulthoias  He  was  a  prolific  com- 
poser, his  Musae  Sioniae  (9  vols  ,  1605-11)  alone 
containing  1,244  choral  works,  but  today  he  is  cele- 
brated chiefly  for  his  Syntagma  musicum  (3  vols  , 
1615-19),  which  minutely  describes  tho  musical 
practices  and  the  instruments  of  his  day 
pragmatic  sanction  (pragma/ tlk),  decision  of  state 
dealing  with  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  a 
community  or  a  whole  state  and  having  the  fore  e 
of  fundamontal  law  The  term  originated  in  Roman 
law  and  was  used  on  the  continent  of  Kurope  until 
modern  tunas  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges, 
issued  bv  Charles  VII  of  France  in  1438,  sharph 
limited  the  papal  authority  over  tho  Church  in 
France  and  established  the  liberty  of  tho  Gallican 
Church  (see  GAI/LICANISM)  It  was  revoked  in  L461 
by  Louis  XI,  who  sought  to  improve  relations  with 
the  Holy  See,  but  relations  between  Church  and 
state  remained  dubious  until  Francis  I  concluded 
tho  Concordat  of  1516  (see  CONCORDAT)  There 
have  been  many  other  pragmatic  sanctions,  but  the 
term,  if  unqualified,  always  refers  to  tho  famous 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1713,  issued  by  Emperor 
CHABLES  VI  to  alter  the  law  of  succession  of  the 
HAPSBURG  family  In  the  absence  of  a  mule  heir, 
the  succession  to  all  Hapsburg  dominions  (but  not 
to  the  imperial  dignity,  which  was  elective)  was 
reserved  to  Charles's  eldest  daughter  (the  later 
Empress  MARIA  THERESA)  The  principal  aim  of 
the  law  was  to  guarantee  the  continued  integrity  of 
the  Hapsburg  territories  and  to  prevent  a  struggle 
for  the  succession  Charles  labored  throughout  hia 
reign  to  obtain  the  adherence  to  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  of  the  European  sovereigns  and  of  tho 
diets  and  estates  of  the  various  Hapsburg  lands 
France  gave  it  its  support  in  1738,  and  at  the  tune 
of  Charles's  death  (1740)  most  other  powers  and 
all  the  diets  and  estates  of  the  Hapsburg  domains 
(including  those  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  Bo- 
hemia, and  Hungary)  had  endorsed  it,  the  diet  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  had  guaranteed  it  m  1732 
A  notable  exception  was  that  of  Elector  Charles 
Albert  of  Bavaria  (later  Emperor  CHAKLJCS  VII) 
The  Pragmatic  Sanction  excluded  from  the  succes- 
sion the  two  daughters  ol  the  late  emperor,  Joseph 


CroM  ref ernvei  we  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  TJw  k«y  to  pronunciation  facet  pagt  1. 


1,  elder  brother  of  Charles  VI.  One  of  the»e,  Maria 
Josephs,  htkd  been  married  to  Elector  Frodenok 
Augustus  II  of  Saxony  (Augustus  III  of  Poland), 
who  had  ratified  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  m  1733  in 
exchange  for  Austrian  support  m  his  struggle  for 
the  Polish  throne.  The  other,  Maria  Amelia,  was 
married  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  withdrew 
his  guarantee  shortly  after  giving  it.  When  Maria 
Theresa  acceded  to  the  Hapsburg  succession  in 
1740,  she  had  to  defend  her  right  in  a  long  and 
bitter  struggle,  the  War  of  the  AUSTRIAN  SUCCES- 
SION (1740-48),  m  spite  of  all  guarantees  her  father 
had  obtained  The  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  of 
1748  confirmed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

pragmatism  (pr&g'mutfcm),  method  of  philosophy 
in  which  the  truth  of  a  proposition  is  measured  by 
its  correspondence  with  experimental  results  and 
by  its  practical  outcome  Thought  is  considered  as 
simply  an  instrument  for  supporting  the  life  aims 
of  the  human  organism  ana  has  no  more  meta- 
physical significance  than  the  opposition  of  thumb 
and  forefinger  Pragmatism  stands  opposed  to 
doctrines  which  hold  that  truth  can  be  reached 
through  deductive  reasoning  from  a  pnon  grounds 
and  insists  on  the  need  for  inductive  investigation 
and  constant  empirical  verification  of  hypotheses 
It  normally  holds  that  ideas,  to  be  considered  true, 
must  be  verifiable  by  an  impartial  observer  Thero 
is  constant  protest  against  speculation  concerning 
questions  which  have  no  application  and  no  verifi- 
able answers  Pragmatism  holds  that  truth  is 
modified  as  discoveries  are  made  Truth  evolves 
and  is  relative  to  the  tune  and  place  and  purpose 
of  inquiry  In  its  ethical  aspect  pragmatism  holds 
that  knowledge  which  contributes  to  human  values 
is  real  and  that  values  inhere  m  the  means  as 
vitally  as  they  do  in  the  end  itself  The  principles 
of  pragmatic  theory  are  generally  considered  to 
have  been  first  developed  as  formal  doctrine  by 
C  8  Peirce  (1878)  He  was  followed  by  William 
JAMEH,  who  introduced  the  term  (1898)  James  held 
that  in  vital  matters  of  faith  the  criterion  for 
acceptance  was  the  will  to  believe,  a  theory  rem- 
iniscent of  the  Kantian  ethic  John  DEWEY  in  his 
works  developed  the  instrumentalist  aspects  of  the 
doctrine  In  England,  F  C  8  Schiller  formulated 
hiB  theory  of  humanism  (human  values  are  the  test 
of  truth)  On  the  Continent,  Vaihmger,  Bergson, 
and  others  took  up  the  theory  See  William  James, 
The  Will  to  Believe  (1896),  John  Dewey,  Recon- 
struction in  Philonophy  (1420)  and  Experience  and 
Nature  (1025).  Philip  P  Wiener,  Evolution  and  the 
founders  of  Pragmatism  (1949) 

Prague  (prag,  prag),  Czech  Praha  (pra'ha),  Ger 
Prag  (prak).tity  (pop  022,284),  capital  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  of  Bohemia,  in  central  Bohemia,  on 
the  Moldau  (Czech  Vltava)  river  The  largest  city 
of  Czechoslovakia,  it  is  a  major  European  com- 
mercial and  t  ultural  center  and  is  rich  m  history 
It  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  pri- 
inate  of  Czechoslovakia,  of  an  Orthodox  Eastern 
archbishop,  and  of  the  archbishop  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Church  Its  university  (see  PRAUUE,  UNI- 
VERSITY OF)  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  Europe 
A  focal  communications  point,  Prague  is  also  the 
largest  industrial  center  of  Czechoslovakia,  pro- 
ducing heavy  machinery,  automobiles,  rolling 
stock,  leather  goods  (notably  glovea),  foodstuffs 
(smoked  meats),  and  beer  Czech  book  publishing 
is  largely  com  entratod  here  The  castle  of  Prague 
dates  from  the  9th  cent ,  but  the  city  began  only 
in  1232,  when  a  German  settlement  was  established 
here  by  King  Wentoslaus  I  It  grow  rapidly  in  size 
and  prosperity  as  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  and 
under  Emperor  CHAKI>»  IV  (14th  cent)  became 
one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  Europe  From 
the  14th  to  the  earl>  17th  cent  the  emperors  re- 
sided here  as  well  as  m  Vienna  The  rivalry  be- 
tween the  Czech  and  the  Gorman  elements  in 
Prague  was  a  major  factor  in  the  reform  preac  hed 
here  by  John  HUBS,  it  was  with  the  first  De- 
fenestration of  Prague  (1419,  see  WENCEBLAUB, 
emperor)  that  the  Hussite  Wars  began  The  city 
sought  a  moderate  course  m  the  wars,  but  an  army 
led  by  ZIZKA  forced  it  in  1424  to  accept  Zizka's 
policy  In  the  lute  16th  and  early  17th  cent  ,  under 
Emperor  RUDOLPH  II,  Prague  shone  as  a  center  of 
science  where  Tycho  Brahe  and  Kepler  worked 
When  m  1618  the  Protestant  Czech  nobles  folt  the 
liberties  of  Bohemia  threatened  by  Emperor  Mat- 
thias, they  vented  their  dissatisfaction  by  throw- 
ing two  royal  councilors — Martmic  and  Slavata — 
and  the  secretary  of  the  royal  council  of  Bohemia 
out  of  the  windows  of  Hradcany  Castle  (May  23, 
1618)  By  miracle,  none  of  the  victims  of  this  sec- 
ond Defenestration  of  Prague  were  hurt,  but  the 
event  opened  the  THIRTY  YEARS  WAK.  The  battle 
of  the  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  (1020),  fought  near 
Prague,  resulted  in  the  total  subjugation  of  Bo- 
hemia to  Austrian  rule.  Until  1860  German  was 
the  only  official  language  in  Prague.  The  Peace  of 
Prague  (1635)  failed  to  end  the  Thirty  Years  WAT, 
in  the  last  year  of  which  (1648)  a  section  of  the 
city  wa«  occupied  by  the  Swedes.  In  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession,  Prague  was  occupied 
(1742)  by  the  French  and  again  (1744)  by  the 
Prussians,  and  in  the  Seven  Years  War  it  was 
(1767)  the  scene  of  a  major  victory  of  Frederick  II 
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of  Prussia.  Frederick  had  the  city  bombarded  for 
two  weeks,  but  the  Austrian  victory  at  Kolin 
forced  him  to  abandon  the  siege.  Though  it  had 
lost  much  of  its  former  importance,  Prague  m  the 
18th  cent,  remained  a  brilliant  cultural  center  The 
building  activities  of  Maria  Theresa  and  the  great 
Bohemian  nobles  gave  Prague  a  predominantly 
baroque  and  rococo  character.  The  center  of  the 
Czech  national  revival  in  the  19th  cent.,  Prague 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Revolution  of  1848 
until  its  bombardment  and  recapture  by  WIN- 
DISCRQRATZ.  It  became  the  capital  of  the  newly 
created  Czechoslovak  republic  in  1918  Occupied 
(1939-45)  by  the  Germans,  the  city  suffered  great 
hardship  and  was  damaged  in  the  Second  World 
War,  but  most  of  its  historic  buildings  remain  un- 
harmed The  liberation  of  Prague  was  completed 
in  May,  1946,  by  Russian  troops  after  the  Czech 
population  had  men  (May  5)  against  the  Germans 
UntU  the  Second  World  War,  Prague  was  charac- 
terized by  the  generally  peaceful  coexistence  of  a 
Czech  and  of  a  German  and  German-Jewish  cul- 
ture It  was  the  city  of  Rilke  and  Kafka  as  well  as 
of  Smetana,  Dvorak,  and  Capek  Its  literary,  artis- 
tic, and  musical  life,  which  has  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished tradition,  was  very  active  between  the 
two  world  wars  The  old  section  of  Prague,  which 
occupies  the  center  of  the  city,  is  an  architectural 
treasure  enhanced  by  the  beauty  of  its  situation  on 
the  hilly  banks  of  the  Moldau  W  of  the  Moldau 
stands  Hradcany  (Czech  Hradiany)  Castle,  dom- 
inating the  entire  city  The  former  royal  residence 
and  since  1918  the  seat  of  the  presidents  of  Czech- 
oslovakia, it  is  an  imposing  and  many-winged 
structure,  dating  mostly  from  the  reign  of  Charles 
IV,  with  important  additions  made  by  Maria 
Theresa  Next  to  it  stands  the  largely  Gothic 
Cathedral  of  Ht  Vitus,  first  built  in  the  10th  cent , 
rebuilt  under  Charles  IV,  and  completed  only  in 
1929  It  contains  the  tombs  of  St  Wenc-eslaus,  St 
John  of  Nepomuk,  and  many  kings  and  emperors 
Contiguous  to  the  castle  is  the  elegant  18th-c  entury 
archiepiscopal  palace.  The  Hradcany  quarter  also 
contains  a  number  of  other  fine  churches  and  pal- 
aces, notably  the  baroque  <  hurdies  of  Our  Lady  of 
Victory  (with  the  miraculous  statuette  of  the  In- 
fant Jeaus  or  Holy  Child  of  Prague),  of  St  Nicholas, 
and  of  Loretto,  the  magnificent  Waldatein  Palace, 
built  for  the  generalissimo  WalJenstein,  and  the 
Czermn  Palace  (now  the  foreign  office)  On  tne 
slope  extending  from  the  castle  to  the  Moldau  is 
the  quaint  Mala  Strana  [lesser  town]  quarter,  the 
best-preserved  part  of  old  Prague  The  Alche- 
mists' or  Golden  Lane  (Czech  Zlata  ulitka),  with 
its  small  picturesque  houses,  IH  particularly  famous 
Mala  Strana  is  connected  with  the  Old  Town 
(Czerh  Start  M&sto),  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Moldau,  by  the  14th-century  Charles  Bridge,  the 
moat  beautiful  of  the  12  bridges  of  Prague  Two 
towers  guard  its  ends,  and  above  each  of  its  pillars 
stands  the  statue  of  a  saint  The  Old  Town  con- 
tains the  Carolmum  (the  oldest  part  of  the  uni- 
versity) ,  the  adjacent  Stavovske  Theater  (where 
Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  had  its  first  performance), 
the  vast  Clementmum  Library,  the  Gothic  Ola 
Town  Hall  (13th  c-ent  ,  burned  m  May,  1945),  the 
Gothic  Ty n  Cathedral  ( 14th  cent  ,  formerly  the  main 
Hussite  church,  with  the  tomb  of  Tycho  Brahe), 
and  the  Powder  Tower  (15th  cent  ,  last  of  the  city 
gates)  In  the  adjacent  former  Jewish  quarter  is 
the  Old  Synagogue  (13th  cent )  To  the  east  and 
southeast  of  the  Old  Town  extends  the  New  Town 
(Czech  Nov6  Mhto),  the  business  district,  trav- 
ersed by  Wenceslaus  Square,  the  mam  thorough- 
fare of  Prague  Farther  south,  also  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Moldau,  lies  the  old  Viselirad  (Czech 
Vi&ehrad),  quarter,  where  according  to  legend 
stood  the  original  castle  of  the  Premy slide  kings  of 
Bohemia  Aside  from  the  buildings  mentioned 
above,  Prague  abounds  in  theaters,  museums,  li- 
braries, and  higher  educational  institutions  Many 
of  the  residential  sections  are  planned  along  en- 
tirely modern  lines 

Prague  (prag\  city  (pop  1,422),  central  Okla  ,  E  of 
Oklahoma  City,  in  an  agricultural  area,  settled  by 
Czechs  and  nip  1902 

Prague,  Peace  of,  1635  see  THIRTY  YEARS  WAR 

Prague,  Treaty  of,  1866  see  AUSTRO-PRUSSIAN 
WAR. 

Prague,  University  of,  or  Charles  University.  The 
oldest  and  one  01  the  most  important  universities 
of  Central  Europe,  the  Univ  of  Prague,  Czecho- 
slovakia, was  founded  in  1348  by  Emperor  Charles 
IV,  for  whom  it  is  named  The  fatuity  was  organ- 
ized in  four  "nations,"  the  Czech,  Saxon,  Bavarian, 
and  Polish  The  struggle  between  the  German  and 
Czech  nationalities  in  Bohemia  was  reflected  in  the 
Umv.  of  Prague  when,  in  1403,  the  Czech  "na- 
tion," including  John  Huss,  was  outvoted  by  the 
three  other  "nations"  in  a  controversy  regarding 
Wychf's  doctrines.  When  in  1409  the  three  "for- 
eign" nations  opposed  the  request  of  Emperor 
WENCESLAUS  to  take  a  neutral  attitude  between 
the  two  rival  popes  in  the  Great  Schism,  Wen- 
ceslaus  changed  the  statutes  of  the  university.  By 
the  Decree  of  Kutna  Hora  he  gave  the  Czech  "na- 
tion" three  votes  and  one  vote  to  the  other  three 
"nations."  Shortly  after  that  Czech  victory,  Uuss 
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himself  became  rector  of  the  university.  As  a  result 
of  the  Decree  of  Kutna  Hora  the  Germans  left  the 
university  and  founded  the  Umv  of  Leipzig  In 
the  Hussite  Wars,  Charles  Umv  was  a  stronghold 
of  the  Utraquists,  led  by  Master  Jan  Hokycana, 
who  became  archbishop  of  Prague  after  the  signing 
of  the  Compactata  The  Germamzation  of  the  uni- 
versity which  began  after  the  battle  of  the  White 
Mt  (1620)  reached  its  peak  in  1774,  when  German 
was  made  the  language  of  instruction  In  1882  the 
university  was  divided  into  two  branches — Charles 
Umv ,  which  was  Czech,  and  Ferdinand  Umv , 
which  was  German  After  the  creation  of  inde- 
pendent Czechoslovakia  in  1918  this  division  was 
maintained,  although  the  Czech  university  re- 
ceived the  greater  facilities.  The  Czech  university 
was  suppressed  during  the  German  occupation  of 
Bohemia  (1939-45),  and  the  German  university 
was  abolished  in  1945  when  Czechoslovakia  was 
restored  Charles  Umv  is  governed  by  a  senate  of 
30  members,  headed  by  the  rector  and  including  rep- 
resentatives of  the  student  body 

Praguene  (pragure'),  1440,  revolt  against  Charles 
VII  of  France,  so  called  by  allusion  to  the  recent 
Hussite  uprising  in  Prague  It  was  led  by  several 
great  feudal  lords  who  resented  the  diminution  of 
their  influence  over  the  royal  government  They 
were  joined  by  the  dauphin,  the  future  Louis  XI, 
and  received  the  support  of  Philip  the  Good  of 
Burgundy  The  revolt  was  quickly  suppressed,  the 
rebels  being  treated  by  the  king  with  extraordinary 
leniency 

Praha,  Czechoslovakia,  see  PRAGUE. 

Praia  see  SAO  TIAQO. 

Prairial   see  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  CALENDAR. 

prairie  chicken,  American  game  bird  of  the  GROUSE 
family  The  greater  prairie  chicken  occurs  in 
diminished  numbers  in  parts  of  Canada  and  in  the 
United  States  on  the  prairies  W  of  Indiana  Its 
plumage  of  yellowish  brown  above  and  white  below 
is  marked  with  dark  stripes  and  blotches  The 
orange  neck  sacs  of  the  male  are  inflated  during 
their  spring  courtship  matches  In  summer  prairie 
chickens  eat  harmful  insects  They  travel  in  small 
flocks  except  in  winter,  when  100  or  more  may  band 
together  Attwater's  prairie  chicken  is  found  in 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  the  leaser  prairie  chicken 
on  the  Great  Putins 

prairie  dog,  rodent  of  the  squirrel  family,  native  to 
North  America  Prairie  dogs  have  plump  bodies, 
12  to  15  in  long  including  the  tail  The  short, 
rather  coarse  fur  is  brownish  or  buff  above  and 
whitish  below  Black-tailed  prairie  dogs  live  on 
the  dry  plains  from  S  Saskatchewan  to  N  Mexico 
White-tailed  prairie  dogs  inhabit  the  Rocky  Mt 
region  from  S  Montana  to  NE  New  Mexico  and  N 
Arizona  They  can  exist  foi  long  periods  without 
di  inkinK  water  Vegetation  forms  the  bulk  of  their 
diet  and  insects  a  small  part  of  it  Because  they 
eat  forage,  ranchers  have  exterminated  them  in 
many  areas  Prairie  dogs  live  in  elaborate  burrows 
giouped  in  colonies  or  "towns  "  Those  which  live 
on  flat  land  make  a  crater-shaped  mound  at  the 
entrance  This  keeps  the  ram  from  inundating  the 
burrow  and  serves  as  a  lookout  post  from  which 
the  animal  mav  sight  enemies  Rattlesnakes  and 
burrowing  owls  are  sometimes  seen  in  prairie  dog 
towns  but  are  not  welcome 

Prairie  du  Chien  (pra're  du  shen'),  city  (pop  4,622), 
co  seat  of  Crawford  co  ,  SW  Wis  ,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  and 
NW  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  settled  1781,  me  1872 
The  Fox-Wisconsin  water  route  from  the  Great 
Lakes  reached  the  Mississippi  here,  and  at  this 
point  Nicolas  Perrot  in  1686  built  Fort  St  Nicolas 
In  the  War  of  1812  Fort  Shelby  was  built  (1814)  bv 
the  Americans,  captured  by  the  British  and  re- 
named Fort  McKay,  and  finally  burned  In  1816 
Fort  Crawford  was  built,  here  Dr  William  BEAU- 
MONT carried  on  some  of  his  experiments  The 
lucrative  fur  trade  of  the  early  19th  cent  fell  into 
the  handa  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and 
Hercules  Doutunan  was  a  prominent  trader  Later 
a  flourishing  river  port,  Prairie  du  Chien  is  now  a 
farm  trade  center  with  small  industries  Points 
of  interest  include  the  Church  of  St  Gabnel  (1839- 
40),  designed  by  Father  Mazzuchelh,  Villa  Louis, 
the  restored  home  of  Dousman  in  Dousman  Park, 
and  a  museum  on  the  site  of  tort  Crawford 

Frame  du  Sac  (pra're  du  sak'),  village  (pop.  1,001), 
central  Wis  ,  on  the  Wisconsin  adjoining  Sauk  City 
and  NW  of  Madison,  settled  1839,  me  1885 

Prairie  Grove,  town  (pop  887),  NW  Ark  SW  of 
Fayettevule  It  is  a  trade  center  in  a  fruit-grow- 
ing region  The  Civil  War  battle  fought  here  on 
Dec  7,  1862,  resulted  in  the  retreat  of  the  Con- 
federates under  Gen  T  C  Hindman,  after  he  had 
failed  to  prevent  the  joining  of  Gen  J  G  Blunt's 
Union  forces  with  those  of  Gen  F  J  Herron 
The  Federal  hold  on  NW  Arkansas  was  thereby 
Strengthened 

Prairie  Provinces:  see  MANITOBA,  SASKATCHEWAN; 
ALBERTA. 

prairies,  the  generally  level,  originally  grass-covered 
and  treeless  plains  of  the  United  States,  stretching 
from  W  Ohio  through  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa 
to  the  Great  Plains  region  The  praine  belt  also 
extends  into  N  Missouri,  S  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
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and  Minnesota,  E  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  Pratinas  (pra'tmus),  fl  c.496  B.C  ,  Greek  dithy- 
8  Canada.  The  prairies  correspond  to  the  pampas  rambio  poet  of  Phhus,  said  to  have  introduced  toe 
of  Argentina  Because  of  the  richness  of  the  soil,  satyr-play  into  Athens. 

the  prairie  area  in  the  United  States  has  become   Prato  (pra'to)  or  Prato  in  Toscana  (6n  tdska'na), 
one  of  the  most  productive  agricultural  regions  of 
the  country 

prairie  schooner,  a  wagon  covered  with  white  can- 
van,  made  famous  by  its  almost  universal  use  in 
the  migration  across  the  Western  prairies  and 
plains,  and  so  called  in  memory  of  the  white- 


, 

city  (pop  28,646).  Tuscany,  central  Italy,  11  mi 
N  W  of  Florence    It  has  been  a  center  of  the  woolen 


topped  schooneis  of  the  sea  A  canvas-covered 
wagon  had  long  been  in  general  use  for  the  carriage 
of  freight  in  E  A  mem  a  and  had  reached  its  highest 
development  in  tho  CONESTOCM  WAOON  Whereas 


industry  since  the  13th  cent ,  and  in  the  14th  cent 
it  became  subject  to  Florence  The  cathedral  has 
frescoes  by  Fihppo  LIPPI  and  works  by  Donatello, 
Giovanni  Pisano,  and  Andrea  della  Robbia  The 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Careen  was  built 
(1485-92)  by  Giuliano  da  Sangallo  There  are  sev- 
eral other  fine  churches  and  palaces  and  a  town  hall 
and  a  fort  both  built  in  the  13th  cent 


the  latter  usually  required  a  six  horse  team  even  on    Pratt,  Bela  Lyon,  1867-1917,  American  sculptor,  b. 


good  roads,  the  prairie  schooner  was  much  lighter 
and  rarely  needed  more  than  four  horses,  and  some- 
times only  two,  even  on  virgin  prairie  trails  Oxen 
were  frequently  used  instead  of  horses  The  aver- 
age prairie  schooner  was  but  a  farm  wagon  fitted 
with  a  top,  drawn  in  at  both  ends,  with  only  an 
oval  opening  to  admit  air  and  light  to  the  interior, 
where  women  and  children  usually  slept  and  rode 
In  crossing  the  Great  Plains  gioups  of  praino 
schooners  customarily  traveled  together  for  protec- 
tion (see  WAGON  TRAIN) 

prairie  smoke,  name  for  two  plants,  the  PASQUE- 
FLOWER and  Sieversia  ciliata  (or  Oeum  cdiatum), 


Norwich,  Conn  ,  studied  under  J  H  Niemeyer  at 
the  Yalo  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  with  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens  For  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position, Chicago,  1893,  and  for  the  Pan-American 
Exposition,  Buffalo,  1901,  he  furnished  a  number 
of  figures  and  groups  For  the  Library  of  Congress, 
he  made  a  figure  Philosophy  and  other  decorative 
sculptures,  including  medallions  of  the  Four  Sea- 
sons, in  Boston  he  made  the  figures  Science  and  Art 
in  front  of  the  library,  decorative  panels  for  the 
opera  house,  and  the  General  Stevenson  statue  for 
the  statehouse  Other  works  include  Peace  Re- 
straining War  (Butler  Memorial,  Lowell,  Mass ) , 


which  in  fruit  resembles  the  pasqueflower  the  recumbent  figure  of  Dr  Coit  and  Soldier  of  the 

Prairie  View  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Spanish  War  (St  Paul's  School,  Concord.  N  H  ) , 

Texas,  at  Prame  View,  near  Hempstead,  Negro,  monument  to  Andersonville  prisoners  (Hartford, 

with  land-grant  support,  coeducational,  chartered  Conn),  a  statue  of  Nathan  Hale  (Yale  Univ), 

and  opened  as  a  normal  school  1876     In  1899  it  soldiers'  and  sailors'  monument  (Maiden,  Mass), 

was  named  Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  In-  the  bust  of  Phillips  Brooks  (Harvard  Univ  ) ,  a 

dustrial  College  and  was  renamed  in  1947     It  has  statue  of  Hawthorne  (Salem,  Mass  ),  a  statue  of 
divisions  of  agriculture,  arts  and  sciences,  home 
economics,  mechanic  arts,  and  nursing  education 
prairie  wolf,  see  COYOTE 


Alexander  Hamilton  (Chicago) ,  and  Water  Nymph 
(Metropolitan  Mus  ) 
Pratt,  Charles,  1st  Earl  Camden,  1714-94,  English 


Prajadnipok  (prucha'tfpok),  1893-1941,  kingof  8iam      jurist,  lord  chancellor  (1766-70)     In  1762  as  chief 


(1925-35)  Despite  his  liberal  tendencies,  he  ruled 
as  an  absolute  monarch  until  1932,  when  a  coup 
d'6tat  forced  him  to  grant  the  constitution  he  had 
earlier  promised  Differences  over  the  limits  sub- 
sequently placed  on  the  royal  prerogative  led  to  his 
abdication  in  1935 

Prakrit  (pru'krlt)  [Sanskrit, -common  1,  any  of  sev- 
eral languages  of  the  Indie  group  of  the  Indo-Iran- 
jan  subfamily  of  Indo-European  languages.  See 
LANGTJAOK  (table) 

Prakrit  literature.  The  great  mass  of  literature  writ- 


justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  he  pro- 
nounced against  the  legality  of  the  general  warrant 
under  whit  h  John  Wilkos  had  been  prosecuted  In 
the  House  of  Lords  he  denounced  the  government's 
polu  y  toward  the  American  colonies  and  opposed 
the  taxes  imposed  on  the  colonists  His  attitude 
toward  Wilkoa  and  toward  the  Amenc  an  colonies 
resulted  m  his  loss  of  the  lord  chancellorship  He 
served  as  president  of  the  council  in  the  ministries 
of  Rookingham  and  William  Pitt  from  1782  until 
his  death  In  1786  he  was  created  Earl  Camden 


ten  in  Prakrit  is  devoted  to  JAINISM,  but  there  ia    Pratt,  Daniel,  1799-1873,  American  industrialist,  b 


also  much  secular  literature  and  artificial  lyn_ 
poetry  The  sacred  texts  (Svtdhanta  or  Agama)  of 
the  twc>  mam  sects  of  the  Jams  employed  three 
types  of  Prakrit  The  oldest  sutras  of  the  Svetarn- 
bara  sect  are  written  m  Ardha-Magadhi,  while 
later  books  are  in  Maharastri  The  Svetainbara 
canon,  written  m  verse  and  prose,  received  its 


Temple,  N  H  He  moved  to  Georgia  at  the  age  of 
20,  and  after  he  had  become  a  partner  in  a  rottou 
gin  he  moved  (1833)  to  Alabama,  where  he  founded 
Prattville,  12  mi  NW  of  Montgomery  Here  he 
built  up  numerous  industries,  piomoted  business, 
and  borame  one  of  the  first  important  industrialists 
of  Alabama  Through  his  son-m-la* ,  Henry  F  DL 


final  form  in  A  D   454     The  sacred  books  of  the      BARDFLKB*N,    he  became  interested  m  coal  and 


Digambara  sect  are  written  in  Savraseni  An  im- 
portant soune  of  knowledge  of  Prakrit  is  the  San- 
skrit drama  Kahdasa  is  included  among  those 
many  dramatists,  who,  in  order  to  obtain  a  realistic 
effect,  had  the  common  people  speak  in  Prakrit 


a  representative 
Civil  War,  he  at 


See  Monz  Winternitz,  A  History  of  Indian  Litera-   Pratt,  Edwin  John,  1883-,  Canadian  poet,  b  V 
ture  (1927-33),  Herbert  H    Gowen,  A  History  of     ern  Ba> ,  NF     He  has  been  for  many  years  pro- 


iron  industries  of  Birmingham    As  a  re1 

in  the  \labanm  legislature  in  tho  Civi     

first  opposed  secession  but  aidontly  supported  the 

Confederacy     See  biography  by  S   F    H   Tarrant 

(1904) 

------       ~        -  -     West_ 


Indian  Literature  (1931) 

Prantl,  Karl  (karl  pruii'tul),  1849-93,  German  bot- 
anist, professor  at  the  Univ  of  Breslau  He  wrote 
An  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Botany  (1874,  Eng 
tr,  5th  ed,  1891)  He  collaborated  with  Adolf 
Engler  on  the  first  volumes  of  Die  natnrlichen 
Pflanzenfamihen,  begun  in  1887 

Prasad,  Rajendra  (rujeVdru  prusad'),  1884-,  first 
president  of  India  (1950-),  educated  at  the  Univ 
of  Allahabad  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  191 1 
and  for  a  time  practiced  and  taught  law  He 
abandoned  his  practice  in  1920  to  join  Gandhi's 
movement  Prasad  was  four  times  (1932,  1934, 
1939,  1947)  president  of  the  Indian  National  Con- 
gress and  was  frequently  imprisoned  Together 
w 

from  1942  to  1945  for  refusing  to  participate  ... 
the  British  war  effort  while  India  was  still  not  free 
He  was  minister  of  food  and  agriculture  in  the  in- 
terim Indian  government  of  1946  Prasad  presided 
over  the  constituent  assembly  wluch  drafted  the 
constitution  for  the  Union  of  India  He  wrote 
India  Divided  (1946) 

praseodymium    (pra  zSfldl'mStim,  pra"sS6-),  rare 


fessor  of  English  at  tho  Univ  of  Toronto  and  editor 
of  Canadian  Poetry  Maganne  With  the  publica- 
tion of  Titans  (1926)  ho  broke  away  from  the  old 
romantic  tradition  of  Canadian  poetry,  it  contains 
imaginative  narratives  such  as  "Tho  Cachalot," 
which  employs  his  favonto  setting,  tho  sea  Other 
popular  works  are  The  Hoosevdt  and  tfte  Antinoe 
(1930),  Verses  of  the  Sea  (1030),  and  The  Titanic 
(1935)  His  most  ambitious  poem,  Brebeuf  and 
His  Brethren  (1940),  records  the  heroism  of  mar- 
tyred Jesuit  missionaries  Dunkirk  (1941)  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  poems  of  the  Second  World 
War  See  Stephen  Vincent  Benet'a  introduction  to 
his  Collected  Poems  (1944)  and  biography  by  H  W 
Wells  and  C  F  Kline  k  (1947) 


with  most  leaders  of  the  Congress  he  was  jailed    Pratt,  Matthew,  1734-1805,  American  portrait  pamt- 
from  1942  to  1945  for  refusing  to  participate  in      er,  b    Philadelphia      After  he  was  (1749-55)   an 
—     •••-•  -         -  apprentice  to  his  uncle,  a  painter  in  Philadelphia, 

he  practiced  portrait  painting  and  then  (1764-66) 

terun  Indian  government  of  1946  Prasad  presided      studied  under  Benjamin   West  in  London     His 

^L. ...L 1 ui 1     u   j__^_  i  iL.      most  famous  paintings  are  The  American  School 

(1765)  and  portiaits  of  Benjamin  Franklin  (c 
1760),  Benjamin  West  (c  1765)  and  Cadwallader 
Coldon  (1772)  See  William  Sawitzky,  Matthew 


przm,   prso-,  rare 

metallic  element   (symbol-Pr,  for  physical  con-  Pratt,   1784-1805  (1942) 

stants,  see  ELEMENT,  table)    It  is  classed  as  a  metal  Pratt,  Orson,  1811-81,  Mormon  apostle,  b  Hartford, 

of  the  rare  earths    It  was  discovered  by  K  A  von  N  Y  ,  brother  of  Parley  Parker  Pratt    He  entered 


Welsbach  in   1885  when  he  separated  an  earth 
called   didymia   into   two   substances,   noodymia 


(1830)  the  Mormon  church  and  became  (1835)  an 


cae      cytma   ino     wo   ssanes,   nooymia      apostle    An  eloquent  speaker,  he  waa  a  successful 
(containing  neodymmm)  and  praseodyrma  (con-     missionary  in  England  and  elsewhere,  in  Utah, 


taming  praseodymium)      Praseodymium  is  pale 
yellow  in  color     Its  salts,  which  are  of  a  greenish 
hue,  are  used  to  impart  color  to  glass 
Prato,  Giovanni  (jovan'ne  pra'tS),  1815-84,  Italian 
poet  He  was  made  prisoner  in  two  wars  and  was 


where  he  was  one  of  the  first  immigrants  (1847), 
he  was  long  an  influential  member  of  the  assembly. 
Pratt  also  taught  at  the  Univ  of  Deseret  (now  the 
Univ.  of  Utah)  He  wrote  books  on  mathematics 
as  well  as  on  the  Mormon  church 


banished  by  the  Austnans  in  1848    He  was  a  fnend   Pratt,  Parley  Parker,  1807-67,  Mormon  apostle,  b. 


of  Charles  Albert  and  became  minister  of  public 
instruction  His  works  include  ardent  patriotic 
verse  and  lyric  poems  of  elegance  and  facility,  as 
well  as  an  epic  in  blank  verse,  Edmenegarda  (1841) 
For  translations,  see  Lorna  de'  Lucchi,  An  An- 
thology of  Italian  Poem*  (1924). 


Otsego  co,  NY.,  brother  of  Orson  Pratt  He 
joined  (1830)  the  Mormon  church  and  was  made 
an  apostle  in  1835  In  1838  Pratt  was  thrown  into 
prison  in  Missouri  during  the  persecution  of  the 
Mormons  there.  On  the  first  of  his  missionary 
visits  to  England,  he  founded  (1840)  the  Millennial 


Star  in  Manchester.  In  Utah,  to  which  he  went  in 
1847,  he  aided  in  framing  the  constitution  of  the 
state  of  Deseret  and  devised  a  Mormon  alphabet. 
See  his  autobiography  (ed.  by  his  BOH,  1874,  3d 
ed.,  1938),  biography  by  Reva  Stanley  (1937). 
Pratt,  Richard  Henry,  1840-1924,  American  soldier 
and  educator,  b.  Allegany  co  ,  N.Y.  He  worked  at 
odd  jobs  until  1861,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Union 
army  After  the  Civil  War  he  remained  in  the 
army  and  came  into  close  contact  with  Indians 
while  serving  at  various  posts  in  the  West  He  ex- 
perimented successfully  ui  educating  Indians,  and 
in  1879  he  founded  at  Carlisle,  Pa  ,  a  non-reserva- 
tion school  of  higher  education  for  Indians.  He 
supervised  the  Carlisle  Indian  School — maintained 
by  the  U  S  government  and  housed  in  an  army 
barracks — until  1904,  when  he  retired  as  a  briga- 
dier general  from  the  U  3  army  as  a  result  of  dis- 
agreement with  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
In  1918  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  was  closed.  See 
E  G  Eastman,  The  Red  Man's  Moses  (1936). 
Pratt,  Silas  Gamaliel,  1846-1916,  American  musi- 
cian, b  Addition  co  ,  Vt.,  studied  piano  and  compo- 
sition in  Chicago  and  Berlin  He  taught  and  gave 
concerts  in  Chicago  from  1872  until  1875,  when  he 
returned  to  Germany,  met  Wagner  and  Liszt  at 
Bayreuth,  and  gave  concerts  in  Berlin.  In  1885, 
after  another  period  in  Chicago,  he  gave  concerts 
of  his  own  wot  Its  in  London  He  taught  in  New 
York  from  1888  until  1900.  when  he  founded  the 
Pratt  Institute  of  Music  and  Art,  Pittsburgh,  of 
which  he  was  director  until  his  death  He  com- 
posed operas,  orchestral  works,  piano  pieces,  and 
songs 

Pratt,  city  (pop  6,591),  co  seat  of  Pratt  co  ,  S  Kan- 
Has,  W  of  Wichita,  me  1884  It  is  a  shipping  and 
trading  point  for  a  wheat  and  cattle  area  A  state 
fish  hatchery  is  east,  on  the  Ninnescah,  tributary  of 
the  Arkansas 

Pratt  Institute,  at  Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  nonsectanan,  co- 
edu<  atiomil ,  chartered  and  opened  1887  It  has 
schools  of  architecture,  art,  engineering,  homo 
economics,  and  library  science  It  was  founded 
and  endowed  by  Charles  Pratt  for  the  practical 
training  of  young  men  and  women  Its  library  was 
the  first  general  public  library  in  Brooklyn,  but 
now  serves  only  the  school 

Prattville,  city  (pop  2,664),  co  seat  of  Autauga  co, 
central  Ala ,  NW  of  Montgomery,  founded  c  1835 
by  Daniel  PRATT  It  has  a  large  cotton-gin  manu- 
facturing plant 

Pravdmsk,  RSFSR  see  FRIBDLAND 
prawn,  crustacean  closely  allied  to  the  shrimp  and 
sometimes  also  called  shrimp  It  is  widely  distrib- 
uted in  ternpeiate  a^nd  tropical  regions  in  salt 
and  fresh  water  Those  found  in  most  parts  of 
America  and  Europe  are  from  1  to  6  in  long  Some 
tropical  forms  are  as  large  as  lobsters  The  ap- 
pendageb  include  10  slender  jointed  legs,  swim- 
merets,  and  long  antennae  Pincers  in  some  are  on 
the  first  two,  in  others  on  the  first  three,  pairs  of 
legs  The  carapace  extends  forward  over  the 
stalked  eyes  to  form  a  rostrum  or  beak  Many 
species  are  eaten 

Praxiteles  (praksl'tulez),  fl  c  370-c  330  B  C  ,  most 
famous  of  the  Attic  sculptors  His  Hermes  with  the 
Infant  Dionysus,  found  in  the  Heraourn,  Olympia, 
m  1877,  is  the  only  example  of  an  undisputed  ex- 
tant original  by  any  of  the  greatest  masters  of  an- 
tiquity From  it  the  workmanship  of  the  sculptor 
can  be  judged  directly — the  delicacy  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  modeling,  as  well  as  the  strength  and 
grace  of  conception,  characteristic  of  his  figures 
HIH  moat  renowned  statues  are  lost  entirely  or 
known  only  through  Roman  imitations  Out  of 
some  50  works  mentioned  as  his  in  ancient  writings, 
the  one  chosen  as  finest  of  all  was  the  Aphrodite 
of  Cnidws  There  is  a  copy  in  tho  Vatic  an  Of  thp 
Eros  of  Thesmae,  only  the  fame  remains  Praxiteles 
made  several  statues  of  young  satyrs,  one  of  which, 
the  Satyr  of  the  Capitol  (Rome),  is  celebrated  in 
Hawthorne  s  Marble  Faun  Other  copies  of  the 
sculptor's  works  are  Apollo  Saurortomis  (Vatican), 
Apolhno  (Florence),  and  Silenus  and  Dionysus 
(Louvre)  All  of  these  illustrate  his  choice  of 
youthful  gods  and  other  beings  in  which  joy  of  life 
finds  expression  Praxiteles'  modeling  of  face  and 
hair  show  the  touch  of  supreme  skill  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  surface  of  the  marble  he  was  unsur- 
passed 

Prayer,  Book  of  Common:  see  BOOK  OF  COMMON 
PRAYER 

praying  Indians,  name  for  North  American  Indians 
who  accepted  Christianity.  Although  many  dif- 
ferent groups  are  called  by  this  name,  e  g  ,  the 
Catholic  Iroquois  of  St  Regis,  it  is  more  com- 
monly applied  to  those  Indians  of  E  Massachusetts 
who  were  organized  into  villages  by  John  EUOT 
In  1674  there  were  seven  principal  praying  towns — 
Hassanamesit,  Magunkaquog,  Nashobah,  Natick, 
Okommakamesit,  Punkapog,  andWameait  Natick, 
founded  in  1651,  was  the  oldest  praying  town.  In 
King  Philip's  War  (1675)  the  praying  Indians  were 
practically  destroyed  by  the  other  Indians,  who 
viewed  them  as  traitors,  and  the  English,  who 
thought  they  were  secret  allies  of  King  Philip. 
From  a  population  of  1,100  in  1674,  they  were  re- 
duced to  300  by  1680. 


CTOM  nteenoei  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITAL!.  Th«  key  to  promtodattea  facet  paf*  1. 


praying  mantis'  see  MANTIS 
Preachers,  Order  of  see  DOMINICANS. 
Preble,  Edward  (prfi'bul),  1761-1807,  American 
naval  officer,  b  Falmouth  (now  Portland),  Maine 
In  the  American  Revolution  he  ran  away  from 
home  to  ship  on  a  privateer,  entered  (1779)  the 
Massachusetts  state  marine  as  a  midshipman,  and 
saw  service  aboard  the  Protector,  which  was  cap- 
tured m  1781  After  his  release  he  joined  the  Win- 
throp  and  when  the  Revolution  was  over  was  on- 
gaged  in  the  merchant  service  In  1708  he  was 
commissioned  lieutenant  in  the  U  S  navy  and  was 
promoted  (1799)  captain  and  given  command  of 
the  Essex,  which  sailed  to  China  and  convoyed  14 
merchant  vessels  to  New  York  In  1803  Preble 
was  transferred  to  the  ConatiMton  and  set  out  in 
command  of  a  squadron  for  the  Mediterranean, 
where  ho  took  a  leading  part  in  the  war  against  the 
Barbary  States  (see  TRIPOLTTAN  WAR)  After  the 
Philadelphia  of  his  squadron  had  been  captured 
and  held  in  the  harbor  of  Tupoh,  Preble  blockaded 


that  port  and  made  a  number  of  attacks,  inflicting      fatalistic      See   ADAM, 
extensive  damage,  but  failed  to  capture  the  strong-     See  Loraine  Boetnner 


1596 

GIANIBM  by  an  extreme  free-will  stand  opposed 
8t  Augustine  (who  did  not,  however,  deny  man's 
responsibility)  The  most  systematic  and  complete 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination  was 
made  by  John  CALVIN  His  teaching  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  expressed  later  and  completely  in  the  West- 
minster Confession  and  in  the  Westminster  Larger 
Catechism,  begins  with  the  fall  of  man  and  his 
resultant  total  depravity  God,  out  of  His  free 
grace,  decides  to  save  some  men,  and  the  act  of 
choosing  19  <  ailed  absolute  election  Those  who  are 
elect  have  in  this  life  an  inner  assurane  e  of  salva- 
tion, which  they  display  outwardly  in  righteous 
conduit,  those  whom  God  rejects  are  subject  to 
prodep tined  damnation  Less  extreme  forms  of  pre- 
destination are  found  in  many  Christian  theological 
systems,  the  teachings  of  Luther,  for  example,  are 
predestmarian  Roman  Catholic  teaching  and 
practice  has  tended  to  bo  strongly  against  pre- 
destination, JANSENISM  began  as  a  predestmarian 
movement  within  the  Church  Islam  is  generally 


ly  fortified  town    He  was  rolieved*of  his  command 
on   the   arrival   of  Commodore   Samuel   Barren 


,    ATONEMENT,     GRACE,    SIN 

See  Loraine  Boetnner,  Reformed  Doctrine  of  Pre- 
destination (1932),  Reginald  Garregou-Lagrange, 
Predestination  (Eng  tr  ,  1939) 


•\>      e    IL  —          i      — -~-~     .-.....-v/.     -•-•»• « v.»  i  r«ueat*rtuttu7t  V'-'i'K    lr  i    I  *"«»./ 

Many  of  those  who  served  under  Preble,  eg  ,  Predis,  Ambrogio  de    see  DE  PREDIS,  AMBROOIO 

David  Porter  and  Stephen  Deeatur,  rendered  dis-  Preemption  Act,  passed  (1841)  by  the  U  S  Congress 

tmguished  service  in  the  War  of  1812  See  G    W.  m  rO8Jonse  to't£e  demUd8  of  tho  Western  state* 

Allen,  Our  Navy  and  the  Barbary  Corsairs  (1905).  that  squatters  be  allowed  to  preempt  lands     Pio- 

Pre-Cambrian.  see  ARCHEOZOIC  ERA  and  PROTERO-  neers  often  settled  on   public  lands  before  thev 


precentor  (pre^n'tur)  [Latin,  =one  who  sings  first], 
the  director  of  the  music  of  a  cathedral  or  a  monas- 
tic ehure  h  and  also  a  CANTOR 

precession  of  the  equinoxes  (pre'sP'shun),  clockwise 
progression  of  the  equinoctial  points  (the  points  at 
which  the  sun  crosses  the  celestial  equator)  This 
motion,  whereby  the  earth's  axis  describes  a  cone 
in  somewhat  the  same  fashion  as  does  the  axis  of 
g  top,  was  first  noted  by  Hipparchus,  c  120 


could  be  surveyed  and  auctioned  by  the  U  S  gov- 
ernment At  first  these  e-laims  were  not  recog- 
nized, but  in  the  1830s  temporary  preemption  laws 
were  passed  by  Congress  The  act  of  1841  per- 
mitted settlers  to  locate  a  claim  of  160  acres  and 
after  six  months  of  residence  to  purchase  it  from 
the  government  for  as  low  as  $1  25  an  ae  re  After 
the  passage  (1862)  of  the  HOMESTEAD  ACT,  the 
value  of  preemption  for  bona  fido  settlors  dec  lined, 
and  the  practice  more  and  more  boc  ame  a  tool  for 


n™          '  r  -  ore 

u     *  .r  n/2lnpIotMJ!?.  of  the  cono  "Kure  rpQulres     speculators     Congress   repealed    the    Preemption 
anout  2o,«iXJ  vears    The  name  preeesMon  was  given      At  t  in  1891 

hoc  ause  each  of  the  equinoctial  points,  after  havuig    prefect   or   praefect    (both     prS'ffkt)    [Latin,  -set 

civil 


,  r  o        pr  ain, 

armed  at  the  meridian  of  any  place  on  a  given  day     over),  in  ancient  Rome,  title  of  military  and 
ut  the  same  time  as  a  certain  fixed  star,  will  arrive      officers    Under  the  empire  some  of  those  were 


ery 


progressively  sooner  than  the  star  thereafter  As  important  The  Praetorian  prefects  (first  ap- 
the  celestial  equator  shifts  its  position,  the  position  pointed  2  B  C  )  numbered  usually  two,  they  com- 
wt  the  ecliptic  along  which  it  moves  remains  fixed  ...  -  .  _ 

m    relation    to    the   stars      However,    thore    is   a 
c  hange  in  the  location  of  the  vernal  equinox  among 


landed   the  powerful    PRVRTOHIANS      From   the 
2d  cent    thev   had  important  juridical  functions, 


e  hange  in  the  location  of  the  vernal  equinox  among  and  important  legists  (e  g  ,  Papmiaii  and  Ulpian) 
the  constellations  along  the  zodiac  At  tho  time  held  the  post  Vn  ancient  office  was  that  of  prefect 
these  constellations  were  named,  the  March  equi-  of  the  city,  at  first  a  deputy  for  absent  consuls  jt 


nox  took  place  when  the  sun  was  in  the  direction 
towards  Aries  Precession  has  caused  it  to  move 
westward  in  the  direction  of  Pisces  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton in  1087  first  explained  the  phenomena,  attrib- 
uting it  to  tho  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  on 
the  equatorial  bulge  of  the  earth  The  precession 
results  m  a  continual  increase  m  the  longitudes  of 
heavenly  bodies,  but  their  latitudes  are  urn  hanged 
See  E  A  Fath,  The  Elements  of  Astronomy  (rev 
ed,  1934),  W  T  Skillmg  and  K  S  Kie  hardson, 
Astronomy  (rev  ed  ,  1947) ,  W  L.  Kennon, 
AKtronomji  (1948) 

precious  stone    see  OEM 

precipitation,  m  ( homistry,  commonly  indicates  a 


fell  out  of  use  and  was  revived  by  Caesar  Under 
the  empire  this  became  the  summary  c  ourt  for  the 
region  within  100  mi  of  Home  Tho  prefe<  t  of  the 
watch  had  charge  of  tho  fire  brigade  sot  up  by 
Augustus  Augustus  also  established  a  prefee  t  of 
the  gram  supply  All  these  offices  were  lucrative 
and  highly  honorable  Thero  were  other  officers 
called  prefects,  as  tho  Roman  viceroy  of  Egypt 
and  many  officials  of  Italian  cities 
Pregl,  Fritz  (frits'  pra'gul),  1869-1930,  Austrian 

Ehvsiologist  and  chemist     From  1913  he  was  pro- 
sssor  at  the  Umv    of  Graz     For  his  methods  of 
quantitative  organic-  microanaly  sis  he  received  the 
1923  Nobel  Puzo  in  Chemistry 


reac  tion  m  whu  h  an  insoluble  substance  is  formed    pregnancy  or  gestation  (jcWshun),  period  between 
^^^"t^^.^J!"?^  !.8_a_ddSd  to_a  8olutl°,n'      fertilization  of  the  ovum  and  birth    The  duration 


the  insoluble  substance  so  formed  seeming  to  be 
"thrown  out"  or  "down"  from  the  solution  For 
example,  when  a  solution  of  .silver  mtrato  is  added 
to  a  solution  containing  Homo  soluble  chlondo, 
the  chloride  solution  immediately  becomes  cloudy 
owing  to  the  formation  of  bilvor  chloride,  which  is 
insoluble  and  is  said  to  be  precipitated  Certain 
substances  c  ailed  colloids  can  be  prec  ipitated  by 
tho  addition  of  a  strong  electrolyte  This  ore  urn 
in  soapmakmg  when  c  austic  soda  (sodium  hydrox- 
ide) is  added  to  a  fat  The  precipitation  is  believed 
to  result  from  the  neutralising  effect  of  ions  having 
a  charge  opposite  to  that  of  the  suspended  particlc-H 
Tho  coagulating  effec  ts  on  negative  colloids  are 
greater  with  doubly  charged  ions  (e  g  ,  those  of 
<  alcium  and  magnesium)  and  with  tiiph  charged 
ions  (o  g  ,  aluminum)  than  with  singly  c  harged 
ions  (o  g  ,  those  of  sodium) 

precipitation,  in  meteorology  see  HVIL,  KAIN,  SULKT, 
SNOW 

predestination,  Christian  theological  doctrine,  re- 
sembling deteinunism  in  its  attitude  toward  tho 
question  of  free  will     The  fundamental  dilemma 
has  been  known  to  philosophers  since  long  before 
Christianity    whether  man  is  sometimes  froo  to 
make  a  choice  and  undertake  responsibility  foi  his 
actions,  or  whether  his  choice  is  always  controlled      U4  c,lc,l( 
and  his  apparent  freedom  to  choose  only  an  illu-     pregnancy 
sion     Those  who  believe  in  freedom  of  choice  or     avoided 
freedom  of  the  will  choose  the  first  alternative 


of  pregnancy  in  humans  is  about  280  days,  equal 
to  9  c  alendar  or  10  lunar  months  SN  mptoms  of 
preguanc  y  me  lude  c  essation  of  menstruation,  earh 
morning  nausea  (morning  sickness),  enlargement 
of  the  breasts,  pigmentation  of  the  nipples,  and 
progressive  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  Preg- 
nancy mav  be  determined  l>efore  any  of  these 
symptoms  become  evident  b\  the  Aschenn-Zondek 
test  This  is  based  on  physiological  changes  which 
occur  in  female  mice,  rabbits,  and  frogs  when  thev 
are  injected  with  urine  from  a  pregnant  woman 
Toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  month  the  mother  us- 
ually fools  fetal  movements,  and  sounds  of  the  fetal 
heart  may  be  hoard  Excessive  vomiting  is  usually 
a  sign  of  serious  disturbane  o  and  may  threaten  the 
patient's  hfo  Disorders  of  pregnanc\  are  abortion 
and  toxemia  (e  g  ,  eclampsia  and  kidne>  disease) 
Proper  diet,  including  minerals  and  vitamins,  is 
important  in  order  that  the  mother  may  receive 
adequate  nourishment  and  the  fetus  may  not  be- 
come  too  large  Vitamins  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  are 
essential  Adequate  calcium  and  phosphorus  aro 
necessary  for  successful  lactation  and  to  prevent 
the  development  of  rickets  in  the  child  Proteins 
are  required  not  onlv  for  the  maternal  organism 
but  also  for  the  fetus  Carbohydrates  are  a  source 
of  energy,  and  they  tend  to  lessen  the  nausea  of 
Excessive  intake  of  fats  should  be 


,.^«~.«...  „.  v..v  .....  V..HJ.JQU  vnw  ij.ov  tm,ciiia.i/ivc.  prehistoric  man:  see  MAN,  PRIMITIVE 
determimats  choose   the  second      There   are  all  Preller,  Friednch  (fre?'drlkh  prS'lur),  1804-78,  Ger- 
shadea  and  gradations  between  the  two     Deter-  man  pamtor  and  etcher,  professor  at  the  Weimar 
minwm  was  evident  m  the  Greek  mythological  Academy.  Ho  is  best  known  for  his  Odyssey  land- 
creation  of  the  Fates  and  of  Nemesis  and  m  the  scapes,  a  senes  of  16  encaustic  paintings     Also 
Stoic  concept  of  Providence,  such  pagan  beliefs  notable  aro  hut  Thurmgian  landscapes  in  tempera 
are  often  called  fatalism    Christian  predestination  and  Norwegian  landscapes.    His  son  and  pupil 
is  baaed  on  two  assumptions—that  God's  plan  is  Friedrich   Preller,  1838-1901,  was  alao  a  land- 
absolute  and  unchanging  and  that  God  elects  or  scape  and  mural  painter, 
condemns  men  to  salvation  or  damnation.  Origen  premier   see  PRIMK  MINISTBR. 
took  an  early  predestination  position,  and  PBLA-  Fremont  (prem6nf),  town  (pop.  1,080),  8  Texas, 


PRE-RAPHAELITES 

SW  of  Corpus  Chnsti,  in  a  farm  area;  settled  c  1908. 
me  1938 

Premytl,  Czech  Pfemyel  (pshg'mfartl),  earliest 
dynasty  of  BOHEMIA  Ito  semilegendary  founder 
was  the  peasant  Premysl,  whom  the  Bohemian 
Princess  (also  c  ailed  Queen)  Libussa  chose  as  hus- 
band at  some  time  m  the  8th  c  eat  Their  sue  cessors 
united  Bohemia  into  a  single  duchy  and  completed 
its  Christiamzation  Outstanding  among  the  early 
Premyshde  dukes  were  St  WENCEBLAUS  ("Good 
King  Wenceslaus") ,  Bretialav  I  (reigned  1037-55), 
who  acquired  Moravia  and  temporarily  occupieel 
Poland  and  Silesia,  and  Vratislav  II  (reigned 
1061-92),  who  in  1085  received  from  Emperor 
Henry  IV  the  nonhoreditary  title  of  king  of  Bo- 
hemia Tho  royal  title  became  permanent  and 
hereditary  only  with  OTTOCAR  I  in  1198  He  was 
succeeded  by  Wi  NC-FHKAIJS  I,  OTTOCAR  II  WEN- 
CK»i  AUS  II  (who  was  also  king  of  Poland  and 
Hungary),  and  WtNCEHLAUS  III,  with  whom  the 
dynasty  died  out  in  1  iOb  Wencealaus  Ill's  sister 
married  John  of  Luxemburg,  who  was  elected  king 
of  Bohemia  in  1  UO 

prenatal  care  (preV'na'tul),  special  medical  attention 
given  an  expectant  mother  m  the  period  before 
birth  of  tho  btiby  This  care  should  be  direc  tod  by 
au  individual  doctor  or  a  maternity  clinic  After 
it  has  been  established  that  PREGNANCY  exists, 
urine  and  blood  tests  are  made  The  results  of 
those  and  the  data  obtained  through  a  detailed 
phvsw  al  examination  of  the  woman  determine  the 
regimen  she  must  follow  Anemia  and  vitamin  de- 
ne lenees  may  ha\e  to  be  counteracted  through  in- 
take of  certain  foods  and  extracts  to  provide 
needed  elements  in  larger  amounts  than  are  pres- 
ent in  tho  customary  pregnancy  diet  (usually  rich 
in  protein,  calcium,  and  iron)  A  doctor  studies  the 
condition  of  the  mother  and  the  giowth  of  the 
embr\o  at  intervals,  the  intervals  should  be  c  loser 
as  the  term  of  pregnane  y  approaches  its  end  Medi- 
cal opinion  generally  favors  the  leading  of  normal 
ac  tivo  lives  throughout  the  gestation  period  by  those 
in  whom  pregnanc  v  is  uncomplicated  Avoidance 
of  violent  excrtiem  and  intense  emotional  experi- 
ence reduces  tho  possibility  of  miscarriage  or  pre- 
mature birth  See  Prenatal  Care  (US  Children's 
Bureau,  Publication  No  4) 

Prence  or  Prince,  Thomas,  1600-1673,  American 
colonial  governor,  b  Gloucestershire,  England 
His  nonconformist  family  immigrated  to  Leiden  in 
Thomas's  youth  In  1021  he  went  to  Plymouth 
Colony,  where  he  gained  prominence  and  held 
various  offices,  including  the  governorship  (1634- 
35,  1638,  1657-73)  In  1637  he  raised  a  body 
of  troops  to  serve  against  the  Pequot  Indians 
Prence  supervised  (1641)  the  building  of  tho  first 
bark  construe  ted  in  the  colony  and  established 
(1650)  the  Can©  Cod  fisheries  As  governor  (when 
William  Bradford  refused  the  office  and  after  Brad- 
ford's death),  he  served  with  credit  through  a 
period  of  Indian  wars  and  internal  religious  trou- 
bles, being  noted  for  his  successful  effort  to  secure 
public  revenues  in  support  of  the  schools 

Prendergast,  Maurice  Brazil,  1859  1924,  American 
painter,  b  St  John's,  Newfoundland,  educated  in 
Boston  In  1884  ho  worked  his  way  to  Europe  on  a 
cattle  boat  and  studied  m  Pans  at  Juhen's  and  at 
the  Colarossi  Vcademy  In  1889  he  assisted  his 
brother  Charles  Prendergast  (1868  1948)  in  carv- 
ing pictuie  frames  in  Winchester,  Mass  From 
the  early  1890s  he  gravitated  between  New  York 
and  Europe,  visiting  various  countries  In  New 
York  he  joined  the  independent  group  of  artists 
called  The  EIGHT  Always  an  impressionist,  Pren- 
dergast evolved  a  mannei  closely  resembling  pom- 
tillisin  which  ga\e  to  his  landscapes  and  figure 
compositions  a  quality  of  gay  tapestry  He  is  tep- 
resented  in  leading  galleries  throughout  the  United 
States  His  Promenade,  Gloucester  (Whitney  Mus  , 
Now  York)  is  characteristic 

preparatory  school   see  SCHOOL 

preposition,  in  English,  PART  or  SPEECH,  embrac  ing 
certain  words  used  before  nouns  and  pronouns  to 
connec  t  thorn  to  the  preceding  material  Preposi- 
tions aro  a  class  that  is  typical  of  the  structure  of 
Indo-European  languages,  but  similar  classes  are 
found  in  some  other  languages 

Preradovic,  Petar,  Croatian  Pi  undone  (pg'tar  prf- 
ra'ddvlch),  1818-72,  Croatian  soldier,  poet,  and 
Slavophile  His  eai  I  v  works,  me  hiding  translations 
from  the  Czech  poet  Mae  ha,  were  in  German 
Later  ly  rics,  written  in  (  roatian  and  under  the  m- 
hp-ration  of  Kollar's  Daughter  of  Slam,  were  filled 
with  Slavonic  aymlwhsrn  In  his  Dream  of  Vila, 
or,  Past  and  Future  (1851)  the  Slavic  nymph  plays 
a  prophetic  role 

Pre-Raphaelites  (pie"-ra'f6ullts*),  brotherhood  of 
English  pamteis  ami  poets  formed  in  1848  in  pio- 
test  against  the  low  standards  of  British  art  The 
principal  founders  wore  D  G  ROHSKTU,  W  Hoi- 
man  HUNT,  and  John  MILLVIB  They  found  in- 
spiration m  the  work  of  Italian  painters  juior  to 
Raphael  and  tried  to  imitate  their  piobit>  lather 
than  their  technique  They  \vere  also  influenced 
by  Ford  Madox  BROWN,  an  oldei  painter,  and  by 
a  similar  group  of  German  painters,  the  Nazarenes, 

founded  in  Rome  m  1810     Tho  Pre-Raphaelites 

were  defended  by  Ruskin  and  attracted  numerous 
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followers,  among  whom  were  BURNS-JONES,  O,  F. 
WATTS,  and  William  MORRIS,  but  the  movement 


itom  (1861) ,  W  H  Hunt,  Pre-Raphaelvtism  and  the     the  first  presbytery  m  America  was  formed  at 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  (2ded  ,  1914),  William     Philadelphia  in  1706,  a  synod  was  constituted  m 
1    •" ~  1710    New  England  had  its  own  synod  from  1775 


Methodist  and  Congregational  churches  to  form 

, __.  the  United  Church  of  Canada    Within  most  of  the 

died  out  before  the  end  of  the  century  Originally  English  colonies  of  North  America,  Presbyterians 
the  painting  of  the  Pre-Raphaelitee  was  character-  were  found  Francis  Makemie,  a  Presbyterian 
used  by  extreme  clarity,  brilliant,  glased  color,  and  missionary  from  Ireland  to  America  (1683),  started 
meticulous  detail  See  John  Ruskm,  Pre-Raphael-  organization  among  them  Through  his  efforts, 

•"-•--  •-         -      -  .    -  '  nenca  was  formed  at 

I  was  constituted  m 

_.  „ „ _wn  synod  from  1775 

to  1 782  In  the  18th  cent ,  American  Presbyterians 
divided  temporarily  over  the  question  of  revivals 
and  evangelism,  the  "Old  Side"  rejecting  them, 
the  "New  Side"  encouraging  them  Before  the 
Revolution  the  Presbyterians  established  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  now  Princeton  Umv  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1789  in  Philadelphia  represented  a 
united  Presbyterian  Church  A  Plan  of  Union 
with  the  Congregational  associations  of  New  Eng- 
land which  existed  from  1792  until  1837  was  dis- 
rupted when  the  "Old  School"  party  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, favoring  separate  denominational  agen- 
cies for  missionary  and  evangelistic  work,  prevailed 
The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was 
then  established  The  main  body  of  Presbytenan- 
ism in  North  America  today  ia  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  descend- 
ing from  the  Philadelphia  presbytery  of  1706 
Next  largest  m  membership  is  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  which  originated 
shortly  before  tho  Civil  War  in  a  separation  over 
the  issue  of  slavery  Sometimes  called  the 
"Southern"  Presbyterian  Church,  it  took  its  pres- 
ent name  in  1865  The  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  North  Americ  a,  with  the  third  largest  member- 
ship, was  constituted  (1858)  by  a  union  of  most  of 
the  congregations  of  two  much  older  branches,  the 
Associate  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Associate 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  In  1810  the 
CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  was  estab- 
lished by  secession  of  revivalist  groups  in  Ken- 
tucky, many  of  its  congregations  were  reunited  in 
1906  with  the  roam  body  The  Negro  members  of 
this  church  were  legally  set  apart  in  1869  as  the 
Colored  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  The 


Gaunt,  The  Pre-Raphaelite  Tragedy  (1942) 
Prerov,  Caech  Pfetm  (psh?'r6f),  Ger  Preran  (prfi/ 
rou),  citj  (pop  21,041),  Moravia,  Czechoslovakia, 
NE  of  Brno.  It  ia  a  railroad  center  and  has  iron 
and  machinery  works,  and  a  large  electrical  plant 
The  Zerotm  (C/ech  Zerotin)  Castlo  (IGth  cent )  is 
now  a  museum 

Presbytenanism,  system  of  church  organization 
based  upon  administration  by  a  series  of  represent- 
ative court*  composed  of  clerical  and  lay  pres- 
byters It  holds  a  middle  ground  between  episco- 
pacy and  CONGREGATIONALISM,  the  other  principal 
types  of  polity  in  Protestant  Christian  churches 
The  one  spiritual  order  of  the  church  is  composed  of 
the  pipsbyteis  (or  elders),  all  of  equal  status,  di- 
vided a<  i  ording  to  function  into  ministers  and  rul- 
ing elders  The  minister's  duties  are  to  preach,  to 
teach,  and  to  administer  the  saciaments  The 
elders,  elected  by  the  congregation  from  among  its 
numbers,  are  associated  with  the  minister  m  the 
conduct  of  the  church,  deatons  and  trustees  man- 
age the  temporal  affairs  The  court  of  the  congre- 
gation is  the  session,  composed  of  the  minister,  who 
presides,  and  the  ruling  elders  Appeal  from  the 
session  mav  be  made  to  the  presbytery,  which  in- 
cludes all  the  ministers  and  at  least  one  elder  from 
each  of  the  congregations  in  a  given  area  The 
presbytery  holds  jurisdiction  over  the  ministers  of 
the  area,  it  ordains  them  and  confirms  their  call  to 
a  church  The  synod,  the  next  higher  court,  con- 
sists of  mimsteis  and  elders  from  a  stated  number 
of  presbyteries,  it  exercises  supervisory  authority 
over  both  presbyteries  and  congregations  Finally, 
there  ia  the  general  assembly,  composed  of  a  given 
number  of  ministers,  elders,  and  delegates,  with 
supervisory  power  over  the  interests  of  the  whole 
denomination  Its  presiding  officer,  the  modera- 
tor, is  elected  at  its  annual  meeting  and  is  the  om- 


Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  (General 
Synod),  formed  in  1822,  continued  to  maintain  its 


iur,  IB  CH3UW3U  at  KB  annual  meeting  mm  IB  me  pin-       oyuuuj,  iiu-iueu  iu  10*4,  uuuvumcu  i>u  iiieuuuuu  IMS 
cial   head  of  the  church      Scotland  is  the  only      own  identity  when  the  main  body  of  that  church 


country  where  Presbyterianism  is  established  by 
law  (see  SCOTLAND,  CHURCH  OK)  Presbyterian 
churches  are  the  direct  heirs  of  CATVINISM  in  doc- 
trine and  politv  They  believe  in  the  Bible  as  the 
sole  rule  of  faith  and  conduct  and  m  the  sacra- 
ments of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  They 
are  rigorously  opposed  to  state  interference  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  and  believe  in  a  thorough 
education  of  their  ministry  Presbytenanism  which 
originated  in  the  British  Isles  has  for  its  standards 
of  doctrine  and  liturgy  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms, 
composed  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  convened 
(1643-49)  by  Parliament  The  Protestant  churches 
first  influenced  by  Calvin  were  those  of  Geneva  and 
of  the  HUGUKNOTS  In  the  Netherlands  the  Prot- 
estant church  was  Piesbvterian  in  government 
but  not  independent  of  the  state  until  the  middle 
of  the  19th  cent  By  the  mid- 16th  cent  Presby- 
terian sentiment  was  stiong  in  England  and  Scot- 
land The  English  Presbyterians  were  never  nu- 
merous after  Cromwell's  time,  in  1876  various 
branches  among  them  united  to  form  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  England  From  the  Church  of 
Scotland  (Kirk  of  Scotland),  founded  in  1557 
under  the  leadership  of  John  KNOX,  seceded  a 


merged  in  1858  with  the  United  Presbyterians 
Other  branches  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  United 
States  include  the  Orthodox  Presbyterian  Church 
(arising  when  in  1936  a  group  of  believers  in  funda- 
mentalism followed  the  Rev  J  G  MA<  HEN  out  of 
the  main  body) ,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
of  North  America  (Old  School),  and  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America  (General 
Synod)  A  cordial  relationship  exists  among  all 
these  bodies  and  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to- 
wards reunion  The  Alliance  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  throughout  the  World  Holding  the  Pres- 
byterian System  (organized  in  1876  and  often 
called  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Alliance)  meets  quad- 
rennially See  J  N.  Ogilvie,  The  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Christendom  (1925),  James  Moffatt, 
The  Presbyterian  Churches  (1928) ,  L  A  Loetscher, 
A  Brief  History  of  the  Presbyterians  (1938);  W  L 
Lingle,  Presbyterians  Their  History  and  Beliefs 
(2d  ed  ,  1944) 

nresbytery  ((pr6z'bltf*r6,  preV-),  in  architecture, 
the  space  in  the  eastern  end  of  a  chun  h  reserved  for 
the  higher  clergy  It  was  also  known  in  the  early 
Christian  Church  as  APSE,  tribune,  or  exedra,  and 
these  terms  as  well  as  presbytery  arise  from  its 
original  semicircular  form  The  priests  of  the  early 


e    eaersip  o      on       NOX,  secee     a  i       srcr     r  press  ear 

group  led  bv  Richard  CAMERON,  called  at  first  the      church  sat  in  a  half  circle  centered  on  the  bishop's 


Caraeromans  or  Covenanters  After  long  persecu- 
tion they  at  length  achieved  (1743)  the  status  of 
Reformed  Presbyterians,  most  of  whom  later 
joined  (1876)  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  The 
Associate  Synod  or  Secession  Church  of  Scotland 
was  formed  in  1733  bv  Ebenezer  EKSKINE  and  his 
adherents  after  tiouble  over  patronage  Division 
in  the  Associate  Synod  itself  was  caused  by  dis- 
agreement over  a  burgess  oath  "BURGHERS"  and 
"Anti-Burghers"  resulted,  and  out  of  these,  by 
division  in  each  party,  grew  "New  Lights,"  who 
held  modern  ideas  on  limiting  the  duties  of  civil 
magistrates,  and  "Old  Lights,"  the  conservative 
minorities  In  1820  they  came  together  in  the 
United  Secession  Church,  which,  m  1847  joined 


throne,  and  this  primary  arrangement  is  still  pro- 
served  in  the  cathedral  at  Torcello  near  Venice 
In  the  English  medieval  cathedrals  the  presbytery 
usually  occupies  a  large  space  between  the  high 
altar  and  the  choir  stalls  The  term  is  used  m  Pres- 
byterian churches  for  the  court  composed  of  the 
mm usters  and  representative  elders  (one  from  each 
congregation)  of  a  district 

preschool  education:  see  KINDERGARTEN  and  NUR- 
SE HY  SCHOOL 

Prescot  (prfi'skut),  manufacturing  urban  district 
(1931  pop  9,399,  1943  estimated  pop  11,500), 
Lancashire,  England,  E  of  Liverpool  Its  watch- 
making industry  dates  from  the  18th  cent.,  other 
products  are  electric  cables. 


with  the  Relief  Church  to  form  the  United  Pres-   Prescott,  Samuel  (prfi'skut),  1751-c  1777,  American 


bytenan  Church  The  Relief  Church  had  result- 
ed from  another  secessionist  movement  in  tho 
Church  of  Scotland,  aimed  to  relieve  "Christians 
oppressed  in  their  Christian  privileges  "  Out  of 
the  Great  Disruption  of  1843  emerged  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr 
Thomas  CHALMERS  In  1900  this  Free  Church 


patriot,  b  Concord,  Mass  On  the  night  of  Apnl 
18,  1775,  he,  Paul  RBVERB,  and  Wilbam  DAWES  set 
out  to  warn  the  countryside  of  tho  British  advance 
toward  Concord  Revere  was  captured  on  the  way, 
but  Pres(  ott  or  Dawes  or  both  got  through  with 
the  news  Prescott  was  captured  at  Ticonder- 
oga  (1776)  and  died  in  prison 


and  the  United  Presbyterians  joined  together  as   Prescott,  Wilbam,  1726-95,  American  Revolution- 
the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which  re-     ary  officer,  b   Grotoo,  Mass     He  saw  service  m 

~"  "     ' -      '  •  King  George's  War  and  the  French  and  Indian 

War     In  the  American  Revolution,  he  fortified 
(1775)  Breed's  Hill  for  the  patriots  and  was  prom- 


joined  (1029)  the  Church  of  Scotland,  except  for  a 
few  congregations  Irish  Presbyterianism  began 
early  in  the  17th  cent.  It  has  always  centered  m 
Northern  Ireland  The  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Ireland  (organized  finally  in  1840)  is  the  principal 


ment  in  the  subsequent  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
Later  he  served  around  New  York  (1776)  and  in 


tody    The  largest  Protestant  church  of  Wales,  the  the  Saratoga  campaign  (1777)    See  8.  A  Green, 

V'AI  VINISTIO  MBTHODWT  CHURCH,  is  a  branch  of  Colonel  William  Prescott  and  Oroton  Soldier*  in  the 

Presbyterianism      The   Presbyterian   Church   of  Battle  of  Bunker  JfftU  (1909) 

Canada  (formed  in  1870)  joined  in  1926  with  the  Prestott,  WilHam  Bidding,  1796-1860,  American 


historian,  b  Salem,  Mas*.,  trad.  Harvard  (B.A., 
1814,  M.A.,  1817).  He  entered  his  father's  law  office, 
but  was  compelled  by  a  serious  eye  injury  to  aban- 
don law.  He  received  medical  attention  on  a  Euro- 
pean trip  and  finally,  resolving  to  devote  himself  to 
historical  writing,  began  a  thorough  preparation 
for  the  task.  His  first  important  historical  work, 
The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
(1837),  achieved  an  immediate  success.  Ho  wrote 
critical  and  historical  essays  while  engaged  in  writ- 
ing a  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  (1843),  a 
subject  relinquished  to  him  by  Washington  Irving 
The  Conquest  of  Peru  (1847),  hi«  next  major  effort, 
enjoyed  a  success  comparable  to  his  earlier  efforts, 
and  though  his  sight  was  practically  gone  he  started 
a  monumental  work,  The  History  of  Philip  II  (un- 
finished, Vols  I  and  II,  1855,  Vol.  Ill,  1868). 
Though  his  work  is  now  superseded  m  research,  it 
hvos  as  hteraturn.  Prescott  us  one  of  the  greatest  of 
American  historians  His  strength  lay  not  in  phil- 
osophical insight  or  deep  analysis  but  in  the  excel- 
lent style  and  presentation  of  material  which  made 
his  facts  and  his  narrative  alive,  colorful,  and  vivid 
His  Biographical  and  Critical  Miscellanies  ap- 
peared in  1859,  and  his  correspondence  was  edited 
by  Roger  Wdcott  (1925)  A  volume  of  Representa- 
tive Selections  (ed  by  William  Charvot  and  Michael 
Kraua)  appeared  in  1943 

Prescott  (prfi'skut),  town  (pop  3,223),  SE  Ont ,  on 
the  St  Lawrence,  S  of  Ottawa  and  opposite  Ogdons- 
burg,  N  Y  Fort  Wellington  here,  built  m  the  War 
of  1812,  is  now  a  museum  in  a  national  park  At 
near-by  Windmill  Point  the  British  in  1814  repulsed 
the  attack  by  a  largo  force  under  James  Wilkinson 
of  the  Lacolle  mill  (now  a  lighthouse)  Prescott  has 
silk  mills,  distilleries,  gram  elevators,  and  plants 
manufacturing  wood  products,  hats,  and  tools 
Prescott.  1  City  (pop  6,018,  alt  5,347  ft ),  co  seat 
of  Yavapai  co  ,  central  Ariz  ,  m  the  mountains 
NNW  of  Phoenix  Gold  was  discovered  m  tho 
county  in  1863,  and  Prescott  was  built  near  the 
new  location  of  Fort  Whipple  in  1864  It  was 
twice  territorial  capital  (1866-67,  1877-89)  To- 
day it  is  a  center  for  mining  (copper  and  other 
minerals)  and  ranching  as  well  as  a  health  and  sum- 
mer resort.  There  is  an  annual  Frontier  Days 
rodeo,  and  a  group  of  whites  perform  annual 
"Smoki"  Indian  ceremonials  and  have  a  Smoki 
museum  The  Arizona  Pioneers'  Home  is  here 
Outside  the  city  is  Granite  Dells,  with  eroded 
rocks  Prescott  was  the  boyhood  home  of  Fiorello 
LaGuardia  2  City  (pop  3,177),  co  seat  of  Nevada 
eo  ,  8W  Ark  ,  m  a  peach-growing  area,  settled  1873. 

presentment:  see  INDICTMENT. 

preserving   see  CANNING, 

president,  in  modern  republics,  the  chief  executive 
and  therefore  tho  highest  officer  in  a  government 
The  powers  vary  greatly  from  country  to  country 
In  the  United  States,  the  President  has  been  dele- 
gated substantial  power  by  the  Constitution,  am- 
plified by  statutes  In  some  other  lauds  (e  g  , 
France)  the  office  is  largely  honorific,  wlule  in  still 
others  the  chief  officer  may  retain  the  title  presi- 
dent wlule  exercising  dictatorial  authority  (as  spo- 
radually  occurs  m  many  Latin  American  coun- 
tries) In  many  lands  there  is  no  ahai  p  division  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative  functions, 
and  the  presidency  may  be  only  an  adjunct  to  the 
legislature  Tho  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
after  Washington's  first  term  took  office  on  the 
March  4  following  the  election  until  the  Twentieth 
Amendment  changed  the  date  to  Jan  20  Aftei 
Georgo  Washington  refused  a  third  term  as  Presi- 
dent, it  became  traditional  for  the  President  to 
serve  only  two  terms  at  most  There  were  move- 
ments to  disregard  this  custom  through  the  course 
of  U  S  history,  and  it  was  finally  broken  by  F.  D 
Roosevelt  in  1940.  The  President  serves  a  four- 
yoar  term  and  must  be  35  years  old  See  ELECTOR- 
AL COLLEGE  For  a  list  of  U  S  Presidents,  see 
UNITED  STATES 

Presidential  Range,  group  of  the  White  Mts  ,  N 
N  H  ,  so  called  from  the  names  of  its  peaks.  Mt 
WASHINGTON  (6,288  ft  )  w  the  highest  in  the  state, 
other  peaks  include  Mt  Adams  (5,798  ft ),  Mt  Jef- 
ferson (5,716  ft ),  Mt  Clay  (6,632  ft ),  Mt.  Monroe 
(5,386  ft  ),  and  Mt  Madison  (5,363  ft ). 

Presidio  (prusl'df'6,  -sp'de'o),  unincorporated  town 
(pop  c  1,600),  W  Texas,  a  port  of  entry  on  the  Rio 
Grande  opposite  Ojinaga,  Mexico  This  region 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Conchos  (in  Mexico)  was 
well  peopled  by  Indians,  and  Spanish  missions  were 
founded,  one  on  Alamito  Creek  here  in  1684  To- 
day there  are  ranches  and  some  irrigated  farms 

Prespa,  Lake  (prg'spa),  area  112  sq  mi ,  SW  Yugo- 
slavia, NW  Greece,  and  E  Albania,  in  Macedonia 
It  is  connected  with  Lake  Oohrida  by  underground 
channels.  The  smaller  Lake  Mala  Prespa  or  Mikri 
Preepa  lies  near  by,  in  Greece  and  Albania. 

Presque  Isle  (preakir)  [Fr , -peninsula],  city  (pop 
7,939),  NE  Maine,  trade  and  shipping  center  of  the 
Aroostook  valley,  settled  c.1820,  me  as  a  town 
1869,  as  a  city  1939.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  state  normal 
school  and  a  farm  experiment  station.  In  1941  it 
became  the  sit*  of  an  army  air  base.  Potatoes  are 
grown  here. 

press,  fresdom  of  the.  Pervasive  censorship  was 
established  by  Church  and  state  not  long  after  the 
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introduction  of  the  printing  press  into  various 
European  countries  After  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land, CENSORSHIP  there— in  the  form  of  granting 
monopolies  to  a  limited  number  of  printers — passed 
almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  English  mon- 
arch, and  the  appearance  of  unauthorized  publica- 
tions brought  about  (1534)  a  royal  proclamation 
providing  for  the  licensing  of  all  publications  before 
they  were  printed  In  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 
reigns  statutes  were  passed  making  criticisms  of 
the  government  a  felony,  but  the  licensing  laws — 
strongly  attat  ked  by  John  Milton  in  his  pamphlet 
Areopaoiitca  (1644) — remained  in  force  in  England 
until  1695  In  the  18th  cent  the  printing  of  par- 
liamentary debates  was  so  restricted  that  to  avoid 
suits  for  LIBEL  publishers  resorted  to  subterfuges, 
reporting  debates  as  taking  place  in  Lilhput 
(Gentleman's  Magazine)  or  as  those  of  Marc  An- 
tony and  other  classic,  al  orators  The  vindication 
of  John  WILKKH,  after  he  had  been  convicted  (1763) 
of  seditious  libel  for  printing  in  his  periodical,  the 
North  Itnton,  a  criticism  of  the  king's  speech,  did 
much  to  win  public  support  for  greater  freedom  of 
the  press  Prosecutions  for  publishing  parliamen- 
tary debates  stopped  in  the  1770s,  and  Charles 
James  Fox's  Libel  Act  of  1792  established  that 
juries  in  cases  of  seditious  libel  should  be  judges  of 
law  as  well  as  of  the  fact  By  1855  the  compulsory 
stamp  duty  on  British  newspapers  was  lescinded. 
and  in  1868  truth  became  admissible  as  a  defense  in 
England  in  cases  of  libel.  In  America  the  licensing 
system  was  continued  in  the  colonies  for  a  genera- 
tion after  it  was  abandoned  in  England  The  case 
(1734)  in  which  John  Peter  ZENGEK  was  exonerated 
on  charges  of  seditious  libel  advanced  the  struggle 
for  a  free  press  in  the  colonies  The  Stamp  Act  of 
1765,  which  included  stamp  taxon  on  newspapers, 
antagonized  several  groups  of  colonists  and  did 
much  to  intensify  the  desire  for  an  unlicensed  press 
which  would  be  free  of  discriminatory  taxes  Thus, 
the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights  (1776)  declared  "that 
Iho  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  great  bul- 
warks of  liberty,  and  can  never  be  restrained  but 
by  despotic  governments."  After  the  American 
Revolution  several  states  provided  for  freedom  of 
the  press  in  their  constitutions,  and  the  First 
Amendment  (1791)  to  the  U  8  Constitution  guar- 
anteed that  Congress  should  make  no  law  abridg- 
ing freedom  of  the  press  The  First  Amendment 
was  later  made  binding  on  the  states  by  judicial 
interpretation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
(1868)  The  first  serious  threat  to  this  guarantee 
was  found  m  the  ALIEN  AND  SI-DITION  ACT*  of 
1798  Freedom  of  the  press  be<  ame  a  fixed  national 
tradition  in  the  United  States  long  before  the  Civil 
War,  but  during  the  war  regulations  were  imposed 
sporadic  ally  by  civil  and  military  authorities  In 
the  First  World  War  the  passage  (1917)  of  the 
Espionage  Acts  and  their  strut  enforcement  went 
far  toward  limiting  freedom  of  the  press  in  this 
country,  and  government  censorship  was  for  the 
first  time  instituted  on  a  wide  level  After  1919, 
however,  the  "i  lear  and  present  danger"  test — to 
determine  whether  the  words  will  bring  about  the 
substantive  evils  that  Congress  has  a  right  to  pre- 
vent— was  frequently  used  in  Supreme  Court  cases, 
and  m  1°-31  the  Minnesota  "gaK  laws"  were  ruled 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  The  court 
also  ruled  (193b)  against  the  Louisiana  license  tax 
of  2  percent  on  all  newspapers  with  circulations 
over  20,000  In  1940  Congress  enac  ted  the  Alien 
Registration  A<  t,  the  first  Federal  peacetime  sedi- 
tion law  since  1798  During  the  Second  World 
War  the  most  c  omprehensive  censorship  in  U  S 
history  was  supervised  (1941-45)  bv  the  U  S  Of- 
fice of  Censorship,  but  in  no  way  did  it  approach 
that  of  the  totalitarian  nations  In  general,  free- 
dom of  the  press  developed  much  more  slowly  in 
<  ountnes  of  the  European  ( ontment  and  m  Latin 
American  countries  Periods  of  nation-wide  anxi- 
ety produced  greater  strictures  Under  a  dictator- 
ship, whether  of  the  proletariat  or  of  an  oligarchy, 
the  press  is  never  free  to  print  adveise  comment 
against  the  government  In  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan  the  press  was  completely  controlled  by  the 
dictators  at  the  time  of  the  Sec  ond  World  War.  In 
the  USSR  also  the  press  became  an  organ  of  the 
government  In  countries  with  free-enterprise 
systems,  on  the  other  hand,  eclipse  of  freedom  of 
tne  press  may  arise  fiom  consolidation  and  monop- 
olization of  the  press  by  limited  private  interests 
See  Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press,  Peoples 
Speaking  to  Peoples  (1946),  A  Free  and  Reaponaiblt 
Press  (1947),  Freedom  of  the  Pr(*s  (1947),  and  Go\- 
frnment  and  Mass  Communications  (1947);  M  L 
Ernst,  The  First  Freedom  (1946),  Fiancis  Williams, 
Press,  Parliament,  and  People  (1946) 
Pressburg,  Chechoslovakia  see  BRATISLAVA 
Pressburg,  Treaty  of,  1805,  peace  treaty  between 
Napoleon  I  and  Emperor  Francis  II,  signed  at 
Pressburg  (now  Bratislava,  Czechoslovakia)  De- 
feated at  Austerlitc,  Austria  ceded  Venetia  to  Italy, 
recognized  Napoleon  as  king  of  Italy,  acknowl- 
edged the  elevation  of  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and 
Wttrttemberg  to  be  kings,  ceded  Tyrol  and  Vorarl- 
berg  to  Bavaria,  and  yielded  the  Hapsburg  lands  in 
Swabia  to  Wttrttemberg  and  Baden.  Austria  was 
allowed  to  annex  Salsburg. 
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preMure,  in  mechanics,  that  FORCE  which  acts  upon 
a  unit  area  of  the  surface  of  a  body,  as  distinguished 
from  the  total  force  applied  to  the  body  For  ox- 
ample,  atmospheric  pressure  at  sea  level  (standard 
pressure)  under  ordinary  conditions  is  taken  to  be 
about  15  Ib  per  square  inch,  i  e  ,  of  the  total  force 
exerted  on  a  body  by  the  atmosphere,  each  unit  of 
surface  (here  the  square  inch)  is  subjected  to  about 
15  Ib  If,  therefore,  the  body  has  an  area  of  10  sq 
in  ,  the  total  force  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  it 
would  be  about  150  Ib  Conversely,  if  the  area  of  a 
surface  is  given  together  with  the  total  force  (or 
total  pressure)  upon  it,  the  pressure  can  be  calcu- 
lated by  dividing  the  total  force  by  the  number  of 
units  in  the  area,  as  in  the  example,  160  by  10 
Pressure  is  commonly  defined,  therefore,  as  the 
force  per  unit  area  The  instrument  for  measuring 
atmospheric  pressure  is  a  BAROMETER  Tho  term 
"pressure  gauge"  is  commonly  applied  to  tho  other 
instruments  used  for  measuring  pressure  They  aie 
manufactured  in  a  great  variety  of  sizes  and  types 
and  are  employed  for  recording  pressures  exerted 
by  substances  other  than  air — water,  oil,  various 
gases— registering  pressures  as  low  as  2  Ib  per 
square  inch  or  as  high  as  10  tons  per  square  inch 
and  over  (as  in  hydraulic  presses)  Some  pressure 
gauges  are  made  to  carry  otit  special  operations, 
such  as  the  one  used  on  a  portable  air  compressor 
In  this  case,  the  gauge  acts  automatically  to  stop 
further  opeiation  when  the  pressure  has  reached  a 
certain  point  and  to  start  it  up  again  when  com- 
pression has  fallen  off  to  a  certain  limit  In  general, 
a  gauge  consists  of  a  metal  tube  or  diaphragm  which 
becomes  distorted  when  pressure  is  applied  and,  by 
an  arrangement  of  multiplying  levers  and  gears, 
causes  an  indicator  to  register  the  pressure  upon  a 
graduated  dial  The  Bourdon  gauge  used  to  meas- 
ure steam  pressure  and  vacuum  consists  essentially 
of  a  hollow  metal  tube  closed  at  one  end  and  bent 
into  a  curve,  generally  elliptic  in  section  The  open 
end  is  connected  to  the  boiler  As  the  pressure  inside 
the  tube  (from  the  boiler)  increases,  the  tube  tends 
to  straighten  out  The  closed  end  is  attached  to  an 
indicating  needle,  which  registers  tho  extent  to 
which  the  tube  straightens  out  Pressures  up  to 
several  million  pounds  per  square  inch  have  been 
produced  in  experiments  to  determine  the  effect  of 
high  pressure  on  various  substances  Rubber,  for 
example,  under  high  pressure  becomes  horny,  los- 
ing its  elasticity  Even  slight  variations  in  pressure 
make  observable  changes  in  the  BOILING  POINT  and 
the  MELTING  POINT  of  materials  For  this  reason,  a 
standard  pressure  of  14  7  Ib  per  square  inch,  i  e  , 
the  normal  pressure  of  tho  atmosphere  at  sea  level, 
is  assumed  in  scientific  observations  unless  a  state- 
ment of  some  other  specific  pressure  is  made 

Prestatyn  (prfatft'ttn).  urban  district  (1931  pop 
4,512, 1943  estimated  pop  7,250),  Flintshire,  Wales, 
E  of  Rhyl  It  is  a  summer  resort  Excavations 
disclosed  that  it  was  a  center  of  manufacture  of 
glass  and  potterv  during  the  Roman  occupation 

Prester  John  (pre'stur)  [Mid  Eng  prester = priest], 
legendary  Christian  monarch  of  a  vast,  wealthy 
empire  in  Asia  or  in  Africa  The  legend  may  have 
been  based  on  stones  of  some  Nestonan  monarch 
in  central  Asia  It  first  appeared  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  1 2th  c  ent  and  persisted  for  several  t  entunea 
At  first  the  ideal  realm  of  this  Christian  king,  who 
so  valued  humility  that  he  signed  his  name  only 
Prester  John,  was  supposed  to  be  in  Asia  but  later 
it  was  more  generally  placed  in  Africa  Letters 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him  and  about 
him  were  widely  circulated  in  Western  Europe 
Marco  Polo  identified  him  with  a  war  lord  who 
ruled  over  Tatar  tribes  and  who  was  conquered  by 
Jenghiz  Khan  The  legend  is  sometimes  supposed 
to  have  found  its  origin  in  vague  rumors  of  the 
Christian  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  which  in  ancient 
and  medieval  times  was  often  confused  with  India 
For  a  fictionalized  account  of  the  legend,  see  John 
Buchan,  Pr eater  John  (1910)  See  Elaine  Sanceau, 
Land  of  Preatrr  John  (1944) 

Prestes,  Ltug  Carlos  (loofah'  kar'loosh  prcTstTsh), 
1898-,  Brazilian  leader  As  an  idealistic  young 
army  officer  he  marched  1,500  men  through  back- 
woods Brazil  (1924-26)  in  protest  against  tho  gov- 
ernment Exiled,  Prestes  mined  the  Communist 
party  and  visited  Russia  Returning  to  Brazil,  he 
was  imprisoned  (1936-45)  by  Getuho  VARGAS 
When  released,  Prestes  was  elected  senator  from 
Sflo  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  was  ousted 
(1947)  bv  anti-Communist  legislation 


Law  School  He  practiced  law  at  Abmgdon  and 
Columbia,  8  C  ,  but  made  his  fortune  operating  a 
Louisiana  sugar  plantation  Preston,  an  excellent 
orator,  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  states'  rights  in 
the  South  Carolina  senate  (1848-56)  and  strongly 
supported  secession  In  the  Civil  War  he  first 
served  as  an  aide  to  Gen  P.  G  T  Beauregard  and 
later  (1863-65)  headed  the  bureau  of  conscription 
at  Richmond,  being  promoted  brigadier  general  in 
1864  He  went  to  England  after  the  war  and  though 
he  returned  in  1868,  he  remained  unreconstructed 
till  the  end  See  A.  B.  Moore.  Conscription  and  Con- 
flict m  the  Confederacy  (1924). 


PREVOST,  SIR  GEORGE 

Preston,  town  (pop.  6,704),  S  Ont ,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Speed  and  Grand  rivers  E8E  of  Kitchener 
There  are  flour  and  woolen  mills  and  medicinal 
springs. 

Preston,  county  borough  (1931  pop  119,001;  1947 
estimated  pop  118,050),  Lancashire,  England,  at 
the  head  of  the  Ribble  estuary  and  NE  of  Liver- 
pool The  harbor  has  been  improved  and  theie  are 
extensive  docks  The  borough  is  a  center  of  cotton 
manufacture  and  also  produces  leather  goods,  en- 
gines, machinery,  and  electric  equipment  A  gieat 
guild-merchant  festival  has  been  hold  here  every  20 
years  for  more  than  throe  centuries  Preston  was 
the  scene  of  a  Cromwellian  victory  in  1648  and  of 
the  surrender  of  the  rebels  of  1715  (see  JACOBITES) 
It  has  taken  leading  parts  in  political  and  social 
movements  The  Gothic  town  hall  was  completed 
in  1867,  after  designs  of  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott 
8t  Walburgo's  Chuich  (Roman  Catholic)  has  a 
lofty  spire  The  Harris  art  galleries,  museum,  ami 
library  are  noted  Pieston  is  the  birthplace  of  Ark- 
wnght  and  of  Francis  Thompson 

Preston  1  Town  (pop  4  200) ,  8E  Conn  ,  settled 
c  1660,  me  1687  It  is  the  seat  of  Norwich  State 
Hospital  for  mental  defectives  3  City  (pop  4,236) , 
co  seat  of  Franklin  co  ,  SE  Idaho,  on  Worm  Creek, 
a  tributary  of  the  Bear  river,  settled  1866  by  Mor- 
mons, me  as  a  city  1913  It  is  the  center  of  an  irri- 
gated farming  district,  with  minor  industries  3 
Village  (pop  1,447),  co  seat  of  Fillmore  co  ,  SE 
Minn  ,  on  tho  South  Branch  of  the  Root  and  8E  of 
Rochester  near  the  Iowa  line,  in  a  farm  region  The 
courthouse  was  built  in  1863 

Prestonpans  (preVtunpanz'),  burgh  (pop  2,426), 
East  Lothian,  Scotland,  E  of  Edinburgh  and  on  the 
Firth  of  Forth  Formerly  important  in  the  salt  in- 
dustry, it  now  manufactures  soap  and  is  a  resort 
In  Sept  ,  1745,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  famous  rout  of 
forces  under  Sir  John  Cope  by  the  JACOBITES 

Prestonsburg,  town  (pop  2,328),  co  seat  of  Floyd 
co  ,  E  Ky  ,  on  the  Levisa  Fork  and  8  of  Ashland,  in 
a  coal-mining  area,  settled  1791  Near  by,  on  Jan. 
10,  1862,  was  fought  the  Civil  War  battle  of  Middle 
Creek  Col  James  A  Garfield,  leading  the  Feder- 
als, claimed  the  victory 

Prestwich,  Sir  Joseph,  1812-96,  English  geologist 
He  made  special  studies  of  stratigraphy  and  was  an 
authority  on  water  supply  After  investigations  in 
the  Somme  valley,  France,  he  advanced  the  theory 
that  man  was  coexistent  with  other  Pleistocene 
mammals  From  1874  to  1888  he  was  professor  of 
geology  at  Oxford  Umv  His  work  in  classifying 
English  Tertiary  deposits  was  noteworthy.  His 
chief  work  is  Geology  (1886-88) 

Prestwich,  urban  district  (1931  pop  23,881;  1943 
estimated  pop  32,860),  Lancashire,  England,  just 
NW  of  Mane  heater  It  is  a  residential  suburb  and 
a  cotton-manufacturing  center 

Prestwick,  burgh  (pop  8,538),  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
N  of  Ayr  A  coast  resort,  it  has  noted  golf  links  A 
large  airport,  built  in  tho  Second  World  War,  is  now 
a  civil  airport 

Preti,  Mattia   see  CALABRESE,  IL 

pretor   see  PRAKTOR 

Pretoria  (piTto'ren),  city  (pop  167,649),  S  central 
Transvaal,  administrative  capital  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  It  was  founded  in  1855  and  named  in 
memory  of  Andnes  Pretorms  In  the  South  Afru  an 
War,  Winston  Churchill  was  imprisoned  here,  but 
he  escaped  in  1899  to  Mozambique  Pretoria  is  on 
a  railroad  to  Durban  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Umv  of 
Pretoria,  and  there  are  ironworks  and  steelworks 

Pretorius,  Andnes  Wilhelmus  Jacobus  (prltd'r&us, 
Dutch  nn'dres  vllhel'mus  yakcVbus  prat6'r6us), 
1799-1853  Boer  loader  He  left  Cape  Colony  in 
1835  for  Natal,  where  he  defeated  (1838)  a  large 
force  of  Zulus  In  1848  Pretorius  headed  a  pai  U  of 
Boers  who  crossed  the  Drakonsherg  into  the  Trans- 
vaal and  created  the  nucleus  of  the  South  African 
Republic  (the  Transvaal),  which  Great  Britain 
recognized  by  the  Sand  Rivei  Convention  of  1852 
The  city  of  Pretoria  was  named  in  his  honor 

Pretonus,  Martmius  Weasels  (m  irte'nou->  vf'suls) 
1818>-1901,  Boer  statesman,  son  of  \ndries  Pre- 
torius In  1857  he  was  elected  the  first  president  of 
the  South  Afric  an  Republic  (the  Transvaal),  and  in 
1859,  while  holding  this  position,  he  became  the 
president  of  tho  adjoining  Orange  Free  State  Re- 
public Ho  resigned  tho  presidency  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  in  1863  to  concentrate  on  his  duties  in 
the  Transvaal  Problems  con  nee  ted  with  the  gold 
rush  and  disagreement  with  the  British  over  Bechu- 
analand  forced  him  to  resign  in  1871  The  annexa- 
tion of  the  Transvaal  by  Great  Britain  in  1878  re- 
called Protorius  from  retirement,  and  he  served 
(1880-83)  with  Kiuger  and  Joubert  as  a  joint  ad- 
ministrator 

Preussisch  Eylau   see  EYLAU. 

Prevost,  Sir  George  (prS'vG),  1767-1816,  English 
general  and  governor  in  chief  of  Canada  In  tho 
West  Indies  he  saw  active  service  (1794-96)  at  St 
Vincent  He  was  m  charge  of  St  Luc  m  as  military 
governor  (1798)  and  civil  governor  (1801)  Ap- 
pointed governor  (1802)  of  Dominica,  he  was  cre- 
ated a  baronet  in  1805  for  his  defense  of  the  island 
agauist  attack  by  the  French  Later  he  was  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  Nova  Scotia  As  governor  in 
chief  (1811-15)  of  the  Canadas,  he  was  conspicuous 
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PREVOST,  MARCEL 

for  hi»  conciliation  of  the  French  Canadians,  but  as 
commander  in  chief  of  the  British  forces  in  Canada 
m  the  War  of  1812,  he  was  blamed  for  the  retreat  at 
Sackets  Harbor  (1813)  and  the  defeat  at  Plattsburg 
(1814)  Summoned  to  England  in  1815  to  appear 
before  a  court-martial,  Prevost  died  before  the  trial 
could  take  place 

Prfvost,  Marcel  (marseT  pravo'),  1862-1941,  French 
novelist  His  novels  turn  chiefly  on  feminine  psy- 
chology, treating  severely  what  the  author  regarded 
as  the  moral  fiailty  of  modern  women,  an  early 
novel  was  Lea  Drmi-Vierges  (1894,  Eng  ti  ,  The 
Demi*Virgin8,  1895)  His  Lettres  A  Francoist,  be- 
gun in  1902  and  appearing  at  intervals,  are  dis- 
cerning letters  to  a  woman  from  her  girlhood  up 
A  new,  classical  style  appeared  in  Sa  Mattresse  et 
mot  (1925,  Eng  tr  ,  His  Mistress  and  I,  1927). 
Prtvost,  Pierre  (pyeV  prav6'),  1751-1839,  Swiss 
philosopher  and  physicist  He  was  professor  of 
philosophy  (from  1784)  and  of  physics  (from  1810) 
at  Geneva  He  formulated  the  theory  of  exchanges, 
i  e  ,  that  radiation  of  energy  IB  a  reciprocal  process 
involving  an  exchange  of  energy  between  bodies 
Pre>ost  d'Exiles,  Antoine  Francois  (fitwan'  fraswa' 
pravO'  riagzel'),  known  as  Abbe  Pr6vost  (aba'  pra- 
v5'),  1697-1703,  French  novelist,  journalist,  and 
cleric  After  a  dissolute  youth  he  entered  (1 720)  the 
Benedictine  abbev  of  Saint-Maur  He  later  had 
himself  transferred  to  the  abbey  of  Saint-Gormam- 
des-Pres,  in  Paris,  but  in  1727  he  grew  weary  of 
discipline  and  fled  to  England  Even  tjeforo  leaving 
the  order,  he  had  begun  to  write  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  novels,  Memoires  et  aventures  d'un  homme 
de  qvalitt  (7  vols  ,  1728-32)  He  led  an  adventur- 
ous life  in  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  but  he 
later  returned  to  Frame,  was  ret  en  ed  back  into  the 
order,  and  was  made  head  (1734)  of  a  priory  by  the 
pope  Only  one  of  Provost's  innumerable  writings 
is  still  read  by  the  general  pnblu  ,  but  that  one  book 
is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  world  literature  The 
Histoire  du  chevalier  den  Gneux  et  de  Manon  Lescaut, 
popularly  known  as  Manon  Ltscaut  (Vol  VII  of  the 
Memovrea)  is  the  simple  and  moving  account  of  the 
passion  of  a  likable  but  weak  young  man  for  a  wom- 
an whose  frivolity  leads  him  to  crime  and  her  to 
death  as  a  deportee  in  America  It  is  equaled  by 
few  novels  for  the  lucidity  of  its  st>le  and  for  its 
psychological  insight  into  the  world  of  half-morality 
Two  well-known  operas,  Manon,  by  Massenet 
(1884),  and  Manon  Ltscaut,  by  Puccini  (1893),  arc 
based  on  the  novel  Other  works  by  Pr6vost  in- 
clude Histoire  de  Monsieur  Cleveland  (4  vols  ,  1731- 
32)  and  a  literary  journal,  published  at  London  and 
later  at  Paris,  Le  Pour  et  le  Contre,  which  popular- 
ized English  literature  in  France  See  Paul  Hazard 
and  others,  Etudts  critiques  our  Manon  Lescaut 
(1929) 

Priam  (prl'um),  in  Greek  legend,  Trojan  king,  son 
of  LAOMFDON  His  wife  was  HECUBA,  and  he  had 
many  children,  including  HECTOR,  P\RIS,  Polydo- 
rus,  POLYXENA,  TROII  us,  CASSANDRA,  CKEUHA,  Dei- 
phobua,  and  Helonus  He  suffered  many  misfor- 
tunes during  the  TROJAN  WAR,  and  at  last  he  was 
killed  by  NEOPTOLI.MUS 

Priapus  (prla'puh),  in  Greek  religion,  god  of  the 
countryside,  associated  with  phallicism  He  was 
represented  as  extremely  ugly  His  parents  were 
Dionysus  and  Aphrodite  Priapir  rites  were  orgias- 
tit,  and  ho  was  often  identified  with  gods  of  enthu- 
siastic cults,  e  g  ,  Orpheus  and  Diomsus 
Pnbilof  Islands  (prl'MlSf*).  group  of  four  elands, 
off  SW  Alaska,  in  the  Bering  Sea,  N  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  They  were  visited  and  named  in  178G  bv 
Gerasim  Pnbilof,  a  Russian  navigator  The  inhabi- 
tant-* are  Aleuts  and  a  few  U  S  government  rep- 
resentatives The  larger  islands,  St  Paul  and  St 
George,  are  famous  as  the  breeding  place  of  the 
seal  Prior  to  191 1, t  oin petition  and  ruthless  meth- 
ods of  sealing  threatened  extinction  of  this  valuable 
animal  At  that  time,  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  and  Russia  entered  into  the  North 
Pacific  Sealing  Convention,  giving  the  United 
States  the  right  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
convention  (see  BERING  S*,A  t  UR-SEAL  CONTRO- 
VERSY). Japan  withdrew  (1941)  from  the  conven- 
tion Under  protection,  the  seal  herd  has  greatly 
increased  Blue  and  white  foxes  are  native  to  the 
islands  The  Aleuts  make  a  living  by  processing 
the  seal  and  fox  furs 

Pribram,  Czech  Pfibratn  (pah! 'bruin),  town  (pop 
9,062),  central  Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia  In  its 
gold  and  silver  mines,  some  of  the  shafts  are  more 
than  3,000  ft.  deep 

Price,  Byron,  1891-,  American  journalist,  director  of 
censorship  (1941-45),  b  Topeka,  Ind  ,  grad  Wa- 
bash  College,  1912  He  left  the  United  Press  Asso- 
ciation (1912)  to  join  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press,  of  which  ho  was  later  executive 
news  editor  (1937-41)  As  U  S  director  of  censor- 
ship in  the  Second  World  War,  he  supervised  the 
coverage  of  war  news  He  was  sent  (1945)  to  Ger- 
many to  study  the  food  situation,  and  in  1947  he 
became  an  administrator  in  the  United  Nations 
Pnce,  Richard,  1723-91,  English  theologian  and  po- 
litical philosopher  His  philosophical  importance 
rests  on  an  ethical  discussion,  Review  of  the  Princi- 
pal Questions  and  Difficulties  in  Morals  (1757),  in 
which  Price  stresses  the  power  of  reason  m  making 
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moral  judgments,  a  position  closely  allied  to  that 
of  Kant  Ho  achieved  fame  with  his  sponsorship  of 
the  American  cause  in  a  pamphlet  called  Observa- 
tions on  the  Nature  of  Civil  Liberty,  the  Principles  of 
Government,  and  the  Justice  and  Policy  of  the  War 
with  America  (1776)  He  also  defended  the  French 
Revolution  and  was  subsequently  criticized  by  Ed- 
mund Burke  in  his  Reflection*  on  the  Revolution  in 
France  Price's  writings  on  governmental  finance 
were  also  well  known  In  1816  his  works  were  pub- 
lished m  10  volumes 

Price,  Sterling,  1809-67,  Confederate  general,  b 
Pnnce  Edward  co  ,  Va  After  attending  Hampden- 
Sydney  College  and  reading  for  the  bar,  he  moved 
to  Missouri,  where  he  practiced  law  and  entered 
politics  He  served  in  Congress  (1844-46),  lesign- 
mg  to  lead  a  Missouri  regiment  in  the  Mexican 
War  Made  military  governor  of  New  Mexico  bv 
Gen  S  W  KEARNY,  he  put  down  a  rising  of  In- 
dians and  Mexicans  Price  was  governor  of  Mis- 
souri ( 1853  -57)  and  president  of  the  state  conven- 
tion of  March,  1861,  which  opposed  secession  His 
displeasure  at  the  activities  of  the  extreme  Union- 
ists led  him  to  accept  the  command  of  the  Missouri 
militia  in  May.  1861  At  WILSON  CREEK  (Aug  , 

1861)  Ben  McCulloch  and  he  defeated  the  Union 
forces     Price  then  took  Lexington  but  was  soon 
obliged  to  retreat  into  Arkansas  before  Gen   S  R 
Curtis      \ftor  the  Union  victory  at  PEA  RIDOB, 
(March   1862),  where  he  fought  under  Van  Dorn, 
Pnce  accepted   a  Confederate  commission      His 
campaign  around  IUKA  and  CORINTH,  Miss  (Oot  , 

1862)  was  unsuccessful   He  opposed  Gen    Fiedor- 
ick   Steele   in   Arkansas  (186J-64)      Price's  raid 
through  Missoun  (Sept  -Oct ,  1S64).  after  initial 
successes,  was  finally  turned  back  at  WESTPORT 
and  was  the  last  Confedei  ate  threat  in  the  Far  West 

Pnce  or  Pnceville,  village  (pop  2321),  E  Quo  ,  on 
the  Metis  river  near  its  mouth  on  the  St  Lawreiu  e 
and  SW  of  Matane  It  has  a  large  lumber  mill  arid 
a  hydroelectric  station 

Price,  citv  (pop  5,214),  co  seat  of  Carbon  eo  ,  E 
central  Utah,  on  the  Price  river,  a  tributary  of  the 
Green  The  principal  source  of  wealth  is  coal,  but 
some  lands  are  irrigated  by  the  Seofield  Reservoir 
abo\  e  Helper  \n  annual  rodeo  commemorates  the 
days  of  outlaws  at  Robbers  Roost  near  by  Carbon 
College  (junior)  is  in  Price 

price,  amount  of  money  for  which  a  unit  of  goods  or 
servu  es  mav  he  exc  hanged  Price  is  equivalent  to 
market  value  and  may  or  mav  not  measure  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  goods  or  servu  es  to  the  bu\  er 
or  seller  Most  economists  hold  that  in  the  long 
run  price  in  a  competitive  market  will  equal  the 
cost  of  production  This  is  called  normal  prue 
In  the  short  run,  however,  the  market  prue  will  be 
determined  by  supph  and  demand  without  refer- 
ence to  cost  The  price  of  an  individual  piece  of 
goods  changes  in  time  as  well  as  in  relation  to  the 
prices  of  other  goods  In  general,  prices  are  closeh 
related  to  the  amount  of  currency  in  circulation 
If  money  is  plentiful  compared  with  the  supply  of 
goods,  pnc  es  are  high  and  money  is  said  to  be 
"cheap",  when  the  opposite  condition  prevails 
goods  are  cheap  and  money  is  "dear  "  The  general 
price  level  ma>  therefore  be  influenced  by  the 
a<  tion  of  government  agencies  (such  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board)  which  regulate  the  supply  of  cur- 
rency or  adjust  the  interest  rate  so  as  to  stimulate 
or  discourage  borrowing  and  investment  Because 
of  the  relation  of  the  general  price  level  to  the 
business  cycle,  government  action  is  usually  de- 
signed to  steer  a  middle  couise  between  the  in- 
flationary effec  ts  of  a  too  plentiful  currenc  y  and  the 
deflationary  offec  ts  of  a  glut  of  goods  Stabilization 
of  pru  es,  if  praotic  able,  would  insure  that  the  dollar 
uaed  in  repaying  a  loan  would  have  the  same  value 
as  the  dollar  fjorrowed,  an  advantage  to  both 
creditors  and  debtors  The  pnc  e  level  is  an  average 
of  prices  calculated  bv  index  numbers  based  on  the 
prices  of  a  number  of  commodities  which  are  im- 
portant m  the  ec  onomv  By  comparing  indexes  at 
different  dates,  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  couise 
that  the  economy  is  taking  Historically,  prices 
have  tended  upwaid  foi  centuries,  they  are  esti- 
mated to  l>e  5  to  10  times  as  high  as  they  were  a 
thousand  years  ago  For  the  history  c>f  prices, 
classic  works  are  J  E  T  Rogers,  A  History  of 
Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England  (7  vols  ,  I8b6- 
1902),  and  Thomas  Tooke,  A  History  of  Puces 
from  1793  to  185C,  (6  vols  ,  now  ed  ,  1928)  See  also 
A  W  Marget,  The  Theory  of  Prices  (1938) ,  J  A. 
Todd,  The  Science  of  Prices  (1939),  J  S  Bain, 
Pricing,  Distribution,  and  Employment  (1948). 

Priceville,  Que    see  PRICE. 

Prichard  (prl'churd),  industrial  city  (pop  6,084), 
SW  Ala  ,  a  northern  suburb  of  Mobile,  settled  1900, 
me  1925 

prickly  ash,  name  for  a  deciduous  shrub  or  small  troe 
(Zanthoxylum  amencanum),  native  to  the  eastern 
half  of  the  United  States  and  adjacent  Canada.  It 
has  prickly  twigs,  foliage  similar  to  that  of  the  ash, 
small  greenish  or  whitish  flower  clusters,  and  red 
pods  with  shining  blac  k  seeds  A  pungent  aromatic 
principle  in  the  bark  haw  been  used  aa  a  home  rem- 
edy for  various  ailments  including  toothache  It  is 
often  called  toothache  tree  The  prickly  ash  is  oc- 
casionally called  hercules  club,  a  name  for  a  closely 


related  species  which  is  used  similarly  and  also 
called  toothache  tree 

prickly  heat,  inflammation,  of  the  sweat  glands  of  the 
skin  caused  by  extreme  heat  and  moisture.  It  is 
common  in  the  tropics  and  elsewhere  in  summer 
Folds  in  the  skin  are  usually  affected  A  sudden 
redness  with  burning  and  itching  and  the  appear- 
ance of  small  lumps  or  blisters  occurs  Cleansing 
and  the  use  of  drying  powders  to  prevent  moisture 
are  useful 

prickly  pe*r,  any  of  the  jointed  flat-stemmed  species 
of  CACTUS  belonging  to  the  genus  Opuntia,  with 
succulent  joints  resembling  pads  and  usually  spiny 
The  colorful  pear-shaped  fruits  may  be  dry  or 
fleshy  and  are  often  edible  though  frequently  spiny 
Prickly  pears  are  cultivated  as  a  hedge  01  food 
plant  (as  they  weie  before  Columbus's  arrival)  in 
their  native  Mexico  and  SW  United  States  and  as  a 
pot  plant  farther  north  Introduced  into  the  Old 
World,  the  plants  spiead  rapidly  and  have  become 
a  serious  post  in  many  places,  particularly  in  Aus- 
tralia In  some  of  the  Mediterranean  islands  they 
are  an  important  food — notably  in  Sicily  After 
the  dangerous  spines  have  been  removed  or  singed 
(sometime*  by  blow  torch),  tho  stems  have  been 
used  for  forage  Bur  bank  experimented  with  the 
production  of  spineless  forms  Common  prickly 
pears  include  the  Indian  fig  and  the  tuna,  both  par- 
ticularly important  in  Mexico  for  then  fruits,  which 
are  eaten  raw  or  cooked  and  are  used  in  making  a 
syiup,  a  beverage,  and  other  food  products,  the 
stems  are  cooked  as  a  vegetable  and  the  seeds  some- 
times ground  into  meal 

Pride,  Thomas,  d  1658,  Englibh  soldier  A  colonel 
m  the  parliamentary  army  in  the  civil  war  (see 
PURITAN  REVOLUTION),  he  won  notice  and  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  Scotlanci  In  1648,  acting  on 
the  orders  of  a  joint  army  and  parliamentary  com- 
mittee, he  c  arried  out  Pride's  Purge,  excluding  from 
Parliament  over  100  members  (mostly  Presbyteri- 
ans) on  the  ground  that  they  wore  royalist  sympa- 
thizers Tho  remaining  Rump  Parliament,  com- 
pletely under  army  control,  then  arranged  the  trial 
of  Charles  I  Pride,  as  a  member  of  the  court  w  hie  h 
condemned  him,  signed  the  king's  death  warrant 
Pnene  (prle'n?),  ruined  Ionian  city  of  W  Asia  Minor, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Maeander  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Biaa  Rebuilt  in  the  4th  cent  B  C  ,  it  was 
a  carefully  planned  city,  with  a  handsome  temple 
of  \thena  Poluvs 
priest  see  ORDERM,  HOLY 

Priestley,  John  Boynton,  1894-,  English  author  Hav- 
ing written  much  literary  criticism,  including  The 
English  Novel  (1927),  ho  wrote  a  popular  picaresque 
novel  The  Good  Companions  (1929)  Angd  Paot- 
ment  (1930)  was  mono  realistic,  and  of  his  later 
works  only  Bright  Day  (194(>)  was  in  his  earlier  vein 
His  early  plays,  Dangerous  Corner  (1932)  and  La- 
burnum Grove  (1933),  criticized  the  middle  class, 
and  They  Came  to  a  City  (1942)  dramatized  his 
hopes  for  the  future  of  society  Among  Ins  expres- 
sionist plays  conceined  with  his  theories  about  time 
were  Timt  and  the  Conways  (1937)  and  /  Have  Bten 
Here  Before  (1938)  His  studies  of  the  unconscious. 
Johnson  over  Jordan  (1939)  and  Music  at  Night 
(produced  1938)  were  well-made  plays,  but  not 
popular  Othei  plays  include  The  Linden  Tree 
(1946)  and  Jen  nij  \  'tillers  ( 1 947)  Priestley  has  also 
written  mystery  stories  and  what  he  calls  personal 
history  plus  soc  lal  criticism — English  Journey 
(1934),  Midnight  on  the  Desert  (1937),  and  Rain 
upon  Gadshul  (1939; 

Priestley,  Joseph,  1733-1804,  English  theologian  and 
scientist  He  prepared  for  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
try and  served  several  churches  in  England  as  pas- 
tor, but  gradually  rejected  oithodox  Calvinism 
and  adopted  Unitarian  views  In  his  History  of 
Electricity  (1767),  he  explained  the  rings  (known  as 
Priestley's  rings)  formed  by  a  discharge  upon  a  me- 
tallic surface  His  Essay  on  Government  (1768)  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  "tho  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number"  to  Jeremy  Bentham  In  1769 
he  founded  the  Theological  Repository  for  critical 
discussion  His  c  henncal  experiments  led,  m  1774, 
to  the  production  of  "dephlogisticated"  air,  the  gas 
which  LAVOIHILH  named  oxygen  and  made  the  base 
of  experiments  which  were  the  foundation  of  mod- 
ern chemistry  Priestley  himself  failed  to  realize  the 
importance  of  his  discovery  His  Examination  of 
Scottish  Philosophy  appeared  in  1774,  his  History  of 
the  Corruptions  of  Christianity,  published  in  1782, 
was  officially  burned  in  1785,  History  of  Early  Opin- 
ions concerning  Jesus  Chnst  appeared  in  1 786  In 
1790  he  wrote  two  volumes  of  a  General  History  of 
the  Christian  Church  to  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, and  four  volumes  of  the  later  history  of  the 
Church  appeared  between  1802  and  1803  In  the 
meantime  he  pursued  his  scientific  and  philosophi- 
cal studios ,  opposed  orthodox  doctrines,  the  govern- 
ment's colonial  policy,  and  slave  trade,  advocated 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  and  Corporation  Act, 
and  carried  on  a  seven-year  controversy  (1783-  90) 
with  the  Rev  Samuel  Horsley  His  sympathy  with 
the  aims  of  the  French  Revolution  aroused  popular 
prejudice  against  him,  which  led  in  1791  to  tho 
wrecking  of  his  house  and  the  destruction  of  his 
library  and  scientific  apparatus.  Priestley  emi- 
grated to  America  m  1794  and  resided  at  Northum- 
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berland,  Pa.,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  con-     (1840-49)  and  editor  (1861-85).   In  this  religious 


turned  his  chemical  experimentation  and  engaged  m 
a  controversy  on  the  pnlogtston  theory  with  leading 
American  chemists  His  Theological  and  Miscel- 
laneous Works,  in  25  volumes,  edited  by  J  T  Rutt, 
were  published  between  1817  and  1832  See  biog- 
raphy by  Anne  Holt  (1931),  bibliography  of  his 

works  by  J.  F   Fulton  and  C   H   Peters  (1937).      

Priest  Riv«r,  village  (pop    1,056),  N  Idaho    It  is   prime   minister 
near  the  confluence  of  Priest  river  (which  flows     pre'm'yttr) ,  the  chi 


periodical,  which  he  helped  to  place  among  the  best 
of  its  kind,  his  "Irenaeus"  articles  (later  published 
in  two  series  as  Irenaeus  Letters,  1882,  1885)  were  a 
noted  feature  From  1853  Prime  conducted  the 
"Editor's  Drawer"  in  Harper's  Magazine  Among 
his  many  books  are  The  Power  of  Prayer  (1859)  and 
The  Alhambra  and  the  Kremlin  (1873). 

'  '  '         r   premier    (pre'meur,   prumSr', 
nef  member  of  a  r 


near  me  connuence  01  i-riest  river  >wmcn  nows     prem'yttr),  the  chief  member  of  a  responsible  c 

from  large  Priest  Lake  to  tho  north)  and  Pend     met,  as  in  the  government  of  England    The  pn 

Oreille  nver    Settled  m  1889,  it  was  moved  from  its  '  .     .  . .     .       r  . 

early  site  to  avoid  floods.    The  area  has  farming 

and  lumbering 
Prilep  (pre'lep),  city  (pop    25,996),  Macedonia,  8 

Yugoslavia,  8  of  Skoplje     It  was  a  residence  of 

Stephen  Dushan  of  Serbia  and  was  the  birthplace 

of  the    14th-century  Serbian   hero   Marko    Kral- 

jevu  h,  parts  of  whose  castle  still  stand    There  are 

several  medieval  churches  and  monasteries.   Prilep 

was  known  as  Perlepe  under  the  Turks 
Prim,  Juan  (hwan'  prem'),  1814-70,  Spanish  general 

and  statesman     A  Catalan  officer,  he  fought  for 

Maria  Christina  and  Isabella  II  against  the  Carhsts 

and  becamo  one  of  tho  chief  factional  leaders  in  the 

fierce  political  iivalry  of  Isalwjlla's  reign     ESPAR- 

TERO  exiled  him  in  1841 ,  but  on  Espartcro's  fall  he  re- 
turned (1843),  hold  high  offices,  and  was  a  leader 

m  the  Cortes    I  or  plotting  against  Gen  Ram6n  M 

Narvaez  he  was  imprisoned  and  again  exiled    Later 

as  governor  general  of  Puerto  Rico  and  as  a  com- 
mander (1859-60)  m  the  warfare  in  Morocco  he 


msible  cab- 

...„._     'imo 

minister  must  have  the  support  of  the  legislative 
body  that  his  cabinet  represents,  failing  which  his 
resignation  and  that  of  his  cabinet  customarily  fol- 
low An  individual  cabinet  minister  unable  to 
support  the  prime  minister  is  expected  to  resign  of- 
fice The  prime  minister  in  effect  is  leader  of  his 
party,  he  appoints  the  ministry,  makes  the  policy 
of  the  government,  dispenses  the  patronage  of  state 
and  Church,  and  links  crown,  cabinet,  and  Parlia- 
ment Though  in  England  the  king  may  still  be 
said  to  be  theoretically  head  of  the  cabinet,  the 
prime  minister  was  actually  established  m  power 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  early  Hanoverian  kings 
from  cabinet  affairs,  the  body  became  an  instru- 
ment of  Parliament  and  raised  the  effective  leader 
of  the  cabinet  to  the  status  of  chief  minister  Rob- 
ert Walpole  was  tho  first  prime  minister  generally 
recognized  as  auch  It  has  become  constitutional 
convention  for  the  prime  minister  to  be  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  France  has  both  presi- 
dent and  prune  minister 


proved  a  capable  general  and  a  harsh  admmistra-  Pnmghar,  town  (pop  1,081),  (o  seat  of  O'Brien  co  , 

tor    For  his  victory  at  Los  Castillejos  in  Morocco  he  NW  Iowa,  settled  by  Germans 

was  made  a  grandee    He  commanded  the  Spanish  pnmitwe  man:  see  MAN,  PRIMITIVE 

contingent  m  the  international  force  sent  against  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  branch  of  METHODISM 


Mexico  in  1861-62,  but  withdrew  his  troops  when 
he  realized  that  the  French  had  ambitions  to  con- 
quer Mexico  A  political  opponent  of  General 
O'Donnoll,  he  was  again  exiled  from  Spam  (1864- 
66)  but  returned  to  take  a  large  part  in  the  over- 
throw of  Isabella  Prim  was  a  key  figure  in  the 
choice  of  a  new  monarch  When  the  offer  of  the 
throne  to  a  Hohenssollern  prime  fell  through  (in- 
directly bringing  on  the  Franco- Prussian  War),  he 


formed  by  a  group  seceding  from  the  WESLEYAN 
MfcTHOoisT  CHURCH  in  England  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Hugh  Bourne  and  William  Clowes,  who  had 
boon  expelled  in  1810  for  conducting  camp  meet- 
ings This  denomination  had  a  separate  existence 
until  1932,  when  it  was  merged  with  the  Wesleyan 
and  the  United  Methodists  An  offshoot  was  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  by  immigrants  c  1830 
and  has  its  own  General  Conferem 


secured  tho  choice  for  Amadeus,  but  before  that  Pnmo  de  Rivera,  Miguel  (inegeT  "piVmo  da  rPva'- 

prince  could  arrive  in  Spain,  Prim  was  assassinated  ra),  1870-1930,  Spanish  general  and  dictator    After 

by  his  political  enemies  '  -   .         . 

primary,  in  tho  United  States,  a  proli 


-   -       . .--  -.,„,... jary  election 

in  which  the  candidate  of  a  party  is  nominated  di- 
rectly by  the  voters  The  establishment  of  tho 
primary  system  resulted  from  the  demand  to  elim- 
inate the  evils  of  nomination  by  party  conventions, 
which  were  often  open  to  machine  manipulation 
and  to  venality  The  primary  was  first  used  in  local 
elections— as  early  as  1868  in  Crawford  co  ,  Pa  — 
but  it  was  not  until  1903  that  Gov  Robert  M  La 
Follette  had  a  direct-primary  law  for  tho  nomina- 
tion of  state-wide  candidates  enacted  by  the  Wis- 
<  onsin  legislature  The  mo\  ement  spread  so  rapid- 
lv  that  by  1917  all  but  four  states  had  enacted 
primary  laws — which  varied  widely  from  state  to 
state  in  scope  and  m  details  of  administration  In 
some  states,  notably  in  the  'Solid  South"  the  pri- 
mary is  more  important  for  state  offices  than  the 
regular  election  Some  states  extend  the  primary 
principle  to  national  party  conventions  by  provid- 


a  rapid  and  brilliant  military  career  in  Cuba,  the 
Philippines,  and  Morocco,  he  became  governor  of 
Cadiz  (1915),  then  in  turn  captain  general  of  Valen 
cia,  Madrid,  and  Catalonia  From  Catalonia  he  by 
a  coup  d'fitat  m  Sept ,  1923,  dissolved  tho  Cortes 
and  then  established,  w.th  the  full  approval  of  King 
Alfonso  XIII,  a  military  directory  Tho  constitu- 
tion of  1876  and  civil  liberties  were  suspended  The 
military  dictatorship  was  replaced  by  a  civil  one 
(1925),  hut  Pnmo  de  Rivera  continued  as  the  sole 
ruler  and  dictator  of  Spam  He  launched  an  ambi- 
tious program  of  public  works,  but  his  rule  aroused 
the  opposition  of  Socialists,  Catalan  separatists, 
and  all  liberals  After  an  unsuccessful  rising  m 
1929,  the  intellectuals,  the  working  class,  and  part 
of  the  army  united  to  force  his  resignation  (Jan  , 
1930)  He  died  in  exile  in  Pans  His  son  Jose  An- 
tonio, the  founder  of  the  fascist  FAi,\Mr* ,  was  exe- 
cuted (Nov  ,  19  Jb)  by  the  Loyalists  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Spanish  civil  war 


ing  for  direct  election  of  state  delegates  to  reflect    primogeniture  (prl'mojf-n'Ichur),  m  law,  the  rule  of 


the  popular  preference  for  presidential  c  andidates 
Congressional  power  to  regulate  primaries  for  Fed- 
oral  candidates  was  upheld  in  1941  by  the  U  S  Su- 
preme Court  SeeE  M  Sait,  American  Politics  and 
Elections  (1927),  Benjamin  Gassmaii  and  Samuel 
Hurst,  The  A-B-Cofthe  Direct  Primary  Law  (1930) 

primate  (prl'mut,-init),  animal  belonging  to  tho 
highest  order  of  mammals,  the  Primates  (prlma'- 
i&t)  Included  in  the  order  are  the  APE,  LFMUR, 
MONKEY,  and  man  There  is  ( onsiderable  disagree- 
ment among  authorities  c  on<  ernmg  the  subdivi- 
sions and  relationships  of  the  groups  comprising  the 
Primates 

Pnmaticcio,  Francesco  (franc  ha 'sk6  prematot'cho), 
1504-70,  Italian  painter,  called  Le  Pnmatu  e  by  the 
French  He  was  influenced  by  Giulio  Romano, 
whom  he  assisted  in  the  Palazzo  del  Tfc  in  Mantua, 


inheritance  whereby  land  descends  to  the  oldest 
son  Under  the  feudal  system  of  medieval  Europe, 
primogeniture  generally  governed  tho  inheritance 
of  land  held  in  military  tenure  (see  KNIGHT)  The 
effect  of  this  rule  was  to  keep  tho  father's  land  for 
the  support  of  that  son  best  able  to  lender  the  re- 
quired military  servic  e  When  feudalism  declined 
and  tho  payment  of  a  tax  was  substituted  for  mili- 
tary service,  the  need  for  primogeniture  disappeared 
In  England,  consequently,  there  was  enacted  the 
Statute  of  Wills  (1540)  which  permitted  the  oldest 
son  to  be  entirely  cut  off  from  inheriting,  and  in  the 
17th  cent  military  tenure  was  abolished,  primo- 
geniture is,  nevertheless,  still  customary  m  Eng- 
land In  the  United  States  primogeniture  never  be- 
came widely  established  For  other  types  of  inher- 
itance, see  OAVKLKIND  and  BOROUOH-EN«LWH 


and  by  Correggio    In  1532  Francis  I  invited  him  to    Primorskf  Krai,  RSFSR  see  ~MAnmME  TERRITORY 
* ranco  to  assist  in  the  decoration  of  the  chateau  at   Primrose,  William,  1904-,  Scottish-Amenc  an  viohst 


Fontuinoblcau,  and  later  he  becamo  director  of  pub- 
lic works  Of  his  frescoes  and  stucco  work  at  Fon- 
tamebloau  only  a  few  survive,  the  most  important,  a 
series  of  decorations  from  the  Odyssey  m  the  Gal- 
lery of  Ulysses,  having  boon  destroyed  He  re- 
mained in  the  royal  service  under  four  successive 
raonarchs,  painting  decorations  for  royal  chateaux 
and  other  buildings,  designing  the  tombs  of  Francis 
I  and  Henry  II  and  other  architectural  works,  col- 
lecting antiques  and  works  of  art,  and  painting  in 


He  studied  violin  (1919-25)  at  the  Guildhall  School 
of  Music  in  London,  where  he  made  his  debut  in 
1923  Next  he  studied  with  Eugene  Ysayo,  who  en- 
couraged him  in  his  desire  to  play  the  viola  Ho 
toured  (1930-35)  as  viohst  of  the  London  String 
Quartet  and  in  1937  waa  engaged  as  first  vioh&t  of 
the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra  then  being  formed 
In  1938  he  formed  his  own  quartet  As  a  soloist  ho 
ranks  as  the  world's  outstanding  violist,  and  sev- 

~iT ~* — '  *"  — '  **"~  •"••"""•»  *"      erftl  composers  have  written  concertos  for  him 

oU  ilis  graceful  style  and  facile  drawuig  did  much  primrose,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Pnmula,  mostly 
to  extend  the  influence  of  Italian  art  m  France  low  herbaceous  perennials  of  the  North  Temperate 
The  Continence  of  Scipw  (Louvre)  and  Return  of  Zone,  thriving  best  in  cool  situations  In  the 


Ulysses  (Castle  Howard,  England)  are  two  of  his  United  States,  where  some  aie  native,  primroses 

best-known  paintings  are  usually  cultivated  as  rock-garden  (see  ALPINE 

Prime,  Samuel  Irenaeus  (prim),  1812-85,  American  PLANTS),   border,  or  pot  plants    Typical  plants 

Presbyterian  clergyman  and  editor,  b.  Baliston  have  a  basal  clust-er  of  leaves  and  leafless  flower 

bpa,  NY  ,  grad.  Williams  College,  1829,  and  stud-  stems  topped  with  clustered  flowers  of  various 

led  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  After  pas-  colors,  largely  spring  blooming  when  outdoors    A 

toratea  at  Baliston  Spa  and  Matteawan,  N  Y  ,  he  common  yellow  species  (Pnmula  t>erw)  is  called 

became  assistant  editor  of  the  New  York  Observer  cowslip  in  England,  Pnmula  obconica,  a  pot  plant, 


PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 

causes  dermatitis  m  some  individuals  The  EVE- 
NING PRIMROSE  is  not  related  to  the  true  primroses 
The  primrose  has  been  favored  in  England,  both  m 
climate  and  in  tradition,  it  is  celebrated  in  poetry, 
e  g  ,  m  Shakspere's  "primrose  path  of  dalliance" 
and  Wordsworth's  "a  primrose  by  a  river's  brim  a 
yellow  primrose  was  to  him  "  Benjamin  Disraeli's 
preference  for  the  primrose  gave  its  name  to  the 
Primrose  League,  an  English  political  organization 
of  men  and  women  of  the  Conservative  party 
Prince,  Morton,  1854-1929,  American  physician,  b 
Boston,  M  D  Harvard,  1879  He  specialized  in 
neurology  and  abnormal  psychology — as  physician 
in  Boston  and  as  teacher  at  Tufts  Medical  School 
(1902-12)  and  at  Harvard  (1926-28)  Founder 
(1906)  and  editor  until  his  death  of  the  Journal  of 
Abnormal  Psychology,  ho  waa  a  leading  investigator 
of  the  pathologv  of  mental  disorders  His  most 
famous  book  is  The  Dissociation  of  a  Personality 
(1906)  See  study  by  W  S  Taylor  (1928) 
Prince,  Thomas,  1600-1673  see  PRENCE,  THOMAS 
Prince,  Thomas,  1687-1758,  American  clergyman, 
scholar,  and  historian,  b  Sandwich,  Mass  ,  grad 
Harvard,  1709  From  1709  to  1717  he  was  abroad, 
he  studied  in  London  and  preached  at  a  Congrega- 
tionalist  chapel  in  Suffolk  Returning  (1717)  to 
Massachusetts,  he  became  copaator  (1718)  of  Old 
South  Church,  Boston,  a  charge  which  ho  held  un- 
til his  death  He  bequeathed  to  his  church  his  large 
and  excellent  library,  during  the  British  occupation 
of  Boston,  some  of  the  volumes  were  destroyed,  but 
the  many  books  and  manuscripts  that  were  pre- 
served are  now  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  Prince 
published  a  number  of  sermons,  .A  Vade  Mecumfor 
America  a  Companion  for  Traders  and  Travelers 
(1732),  and  Psalms,  Hymns  &  Spiritual  Songs 
the  New  England  Psalm-Book  Revised  and  Improved 
(1758),  but  ho  is  best  remembered  for  his  informa- 
tive Chronological  History  of  New  England  (Vol  I, 
1736,  Vol  II  entitled  Annals  of  Nero  England, 
1755)  Designed  by  its  author  to  cover  the  years 
from  1602  to  1730,  the  annals  are  carried  only  to 
Aug  5,  1633  An  edition  of  the  history  published 
in  1S52  has  a  memoir  of  Prince  by  S  G  Drake 
Pnnce  Albert,  city  (pop  14,532),  central  Sask  ,  on 
the  North  Saskatchewan  and  NNE  of  Saskatoon, 
founded  18<H»  as  a  Presbyterian  mission  to  the  Cree 
Indians  It  is  a  commercial  and  distributing  centci 
for  a  fur-trapping,  lumbering,  and  ranch  area,  with 
gram  elevators,  stockyards,  and  tanneries  It  is  the 
gateway  to  Prince  Albert  National  Park,  to  the 
northwest  A  provincial  penitentiary  is  here,  and 
the  city  is  the  seat  of  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic 
cathedrals  and  of  St  Albans  Ladies'  College  and 
headquarters  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Po- 
lice for  central  and  N  Saskatchewan 
Prince  Albert  National  Park,  1,496  sq  mi ,  central 
Sask  ,  NW  of  Prince  Albert,  in  a  forested  area,  est 
1927  The  numerous  streams  and  lakes,  the  largest 
among  them  tho  Waskesm,  Clean,  and  Kmgs- 
meie,  afford  excellent  fishing  and  canoeing  The 
park  is  a  sane  tuary  for  mooso,  elk,  deer,  caribou 
and  boar  Administration  and  tourist  headquarters 
are  at  Waskesiu,  on  Lake  Waskesm 
Pnnce  Charles  Foreland,  sec  SPITSBERGEN 
Pnnce  Edward  Island,  island  (2,184  sq  mi  ,  1941 
pop  95,047,  1948  estimated  pop  93,000),  off  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  c  omprismg  a  province 
of  E  Canada  Tho  capital  is  CHARLOTTETOWN,  the 
only  other  city  is  Surnmerside  One  of  the  Mari- 
time Provs  ,  Prince  Edward  Island  is  a  crescent  of 
land  Ijmg  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  separated  on  the  south  from  Nov  a  Sc  otia 
and  New  Brunswick  by  tho  Northumberland  Strait 
The  generally  low,  level  land  has  a  length  of  c  110 
mi  and  a  width  that  vanes  from  5  to  35  mi  White 
sandy  beaches  line  the  deeply  indented  north  shore, 
and  much  of  this  favorite  resort  spot  is  now  Prince 
Edward  Island  National  Park  (est  1936)  Low, 
red  sandstone  cliffs  rirn  tho  south  shores,  and  here 
Charlottetown  is  located  where  three  rivers  con- 
verge at  the  tip  of  a  deep  bay.  The  tide  reaches 
back  into  the  headwaters  of  the  island's  short  riv- 
ers With  fertde  soil  and  an  affable  climate,  the 
island  has  become  the  Garden  of  the  Gulf  More 
than  50  percent  of  the  income  is  derived  fiom  the 
production  of  staple  foods  and  stock  raising  Since 
earliest  settlement  fishing  has  been  an  important 
mdustr> ,  yielding  an  abundance  of  lobsters,  oys- 
ters, smelts,  herring,  cod,  and  mackerel  An  in- 
teresting occ  upation  was  originated  when  islanders 
began  the  breeding  of  silver  foxes  in  1887,  m  which 
they  held  a  monopoly  until  1912  Since  that  time 
most  of  the  breeding  stock  for  all  fox-fur  farms  is 
supplied  by  Prim  e  Edward  Island  Manufac  turing 
is  largely  limited  to  such  food  processing  as  the 
making  of  butter  and  cheese  and  the  canning  of 
pork  and  lobsters  Life  in  rural  Punce  Edward 
Island  is  pleasant  and  prosperous,  though  seldom 
exciting  Cartier  wrote  enthusiabticalh  about  the 
island  after  discovering  it  in  1534  Champlam  de- 
scribed it  as  the  Isle  St  John,  and  so  it  was  known 
until  1798,  when  it  was  renamed  for  the  father  of 
Queen  Victoria  It  was  settled  by  \cadians,  and 
although  many  of  them  were  depot  tod  after  tho 
Butiah  gained  control,  some  remained  and  their 
descendants  still  live  on  the  island  After  being 
annexed  in  1763  to  Nova  Scotia,  Pnnce  Edward 
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PRINCE  GEORGE 

Island  became  a  separate  colony  in  1769  and  did  not 
accept  confederation  with  Canada  until  1873  In 
1767  the  land  was  divided  into  lots  or  townships 
and  assigned  to  Englishmen  who  held  claims  against 
the  government  This  unfortunate  system  was 
changed  under  the  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1876, 
when  proprietors  were  required  to  sell  and  the  Brit- 
ish government  advanced  money  to  tenants  for 
purchase  In  1803  Lord  Selkirk's  first  colony  of 
impoverished  Scots  settled  here,  and  their  descend- 
ants constitute  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
present  inhabitants  Representative  government 
was  set  up  in  1851,  and  the  first  conference  to  con- 
sider federation  was  held  in  tho  old  Colonial  Build- 
ing in  Charlotte  town,  which  has  been  the  capital 
since  1765  The  population  reached  a  high  of 
109,078  in  1891  Since  that  time  it  has  declined, 
but  Print  o  Edward  Island  still  remains  the  most 


1600 

Revolution  when  Washington  defeated  a  large     STEPHEN;  GLOVER,  Jo»»),    In  1814   Th«   T\me» 


Bntish  force  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Trenton 
Gen  Hugh  MERCER  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
attack  A  monument  with  sculptures  by  MaoMon- 
nies  commemorates  the  battle  "Morven"  (1701), 
•hfl'shead- 


(London)  announced  it*  adoption  of  "the  great- 
eat  improvement  connected  with  printing  since 
the  discovery  of  the  art  itself,"  This  improve- 
ment, the  invention  in  1810  of  Fnednch  Kdmg 
(1774-1833),  a  German,  was  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  steam  power  to  the  printing  press  The  in- 
vention did  not  improve  the  quality  of  the  product 
but  greatly  increased  the  output  of  the  machine 
In  Komg'a  press,  the  type  bed  remained  flat  as  in 
the  hand  presses,  but  the  paper  was  pressed  on  the 


home  of  Richard  Stockton,  was  Cornwallw  .   

Suarters    The  Continental  Congress  mot  in  Nassau 
all,  June-Nov  ,  1783    William  Bain  bridge's  birth- 
place was  converted  into  a  public  library    Palmer 
Square,  a  civic  center  on  Nassau  St ,  has  buildings 

designed  in  Colonial  style  by  Thomas  Btapleton.      «.*«  .*«..«  ^lvam>a,  UUK  -..«  ^»uvi  wt»  *MWKWU  uu  wv 
Paul  Robeson  was  born  in  Princeton    8  City  (pop.     type  by  a  cylinder     The  Adams  power  press  was 
•    •  -'"  «„,«•-.     —    *—  invented  by  an  American,  Isaac  Adams,  in  1827 

In  1846  and  1847  Richard  March  How  (1812-86), 
an  American,  designed  a  rotary  press  m  which  the 
types  were  for  the  first  time  at  ranged  in  a  true 
cylinder  In  1860  a  press  known  later  as  the  Walter 
press  was  patented  in  England  by  J  C  Mar  Donald 
and  J  Calverley,  in  this  press  the  printing  surfaces 
were  not  types  but  stereotype  plates  curved  to  form 


7,426),  co  seat  of  Mercer  co  ,  8  W  Va  ,  NE  of  Blue- 
field,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  1826  It  is  a  railroad 
center  with  shops  9  City  (pop  1,247),  central 
Wis  ,  on  the  Fox  and  WNW  of  Fond  du  Lac,  in  a 
dairy  area,  settled  1830,  inc  as  a  village  1860,  as  a 

densely  populated  province  m  Canada    See  W  R     Princeton  University,  at  Princeton,  N  J  ,  nonsectar- 

Livingston,  Responsible  Government  in  Pnnce  Ed-     lan,  for  men,  chartered  1746  and  1748  as  the  Col-      ...  r 

v>ard  Island  (1931),  Benjamin  Bremner,  Island  lege  of  New  Jersey,  name  changed  1896  The  col-  parts  of  cylinders  The  leading  newspapers  now 
(Scrap  Book  (1932)  and  Tales  of  Abegweit  (1936);  lege  opened  in  Elizabethtown  (now  Elizabeth)  in  regularly  use  stereotype  plates  on  their  cylinder 
H  J  Champion,  Over  on  the  Island  (1939)  1747  (see  DICKINSON,  JONATHAN),  was  transferred  presses  The  invention  of  ways  of  making  paper  in 

Pnnce  George,  city  (pop  2,027),  central  British  Co-  the  same  year  to  Newark,  and  later  (1756)  to  sheets  of  any  desired  length,  so  that  paper  may  he 
lumbia,  on  the  Fraaer  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nechako  Princeton  It  was  the  fourth  colonial  college  Tho  fed  to  cylinder  presses  from  rolls,  assisted  in  m- 

founders  were  Presbyterians,  and  Presbyterians  creasing  the  speed  of  printing  Machines  for  fold- 
have  always  been  represented  on  the  board  of 
trustees  Besides  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  it  has 
schools  of  public  and  international  affairs  (1930), 
architecture  (1919),  and  engineering  (1873)  A  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  its  administration,  and  one  which 
led  a  trend  toward  more  individualized  instruction 
in  colleges,  was  tho  preceptorial  system  introduced 
by  Woodrow  Wilson  when  he  w  as  president  Other 
distinguished  presidents  have  been  Jonathan  Ed- 


and  c  350  mi  N  of  Vancouver  It  is  a  railroad  divi- 
sion point  and  a  distributing  center  for  a  lumber, 
mining,  stock-raising,  and  fur-trading  aroa  In 
1807  Simon  Fraser,  of  the  North  West  Company, 
established  here  the  fur-trading  post  of  Fort  George 
which  was  taken  over  (1821)  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  Settlement  began  in  1910  with  the 
building  of  a  railroad  via  Fort  George  to  Prince 
Rupert,  and  in  1915  the  city  was  incorporated  and 
the  name  changed  See  F  E  Runnals,  The  History 


ing  newspapers  were  incorporated  with  the  power 
cylinder  presses  Not  until  the  late  19th  cent  were 
typesetting  machines  invented  (see  LINOTYPE, 
MONOTYPE,  INTERTYPK).  Printing  wurfaces  were 
originally  in  relief,  as  in  type,  the  STEREOTYPE,  and 
the  ELECTROTYPE  Two  additional  kinds  of  print- 
ing surfaces  have  been  developed  by  many  inven- 
tions In  intaglio  printing,  such  as  tho  ETCHING 
and  the  steel  ENGRAVING,  the  design  to  be  printed 


of  Pnnce  George  (1946)  wards,  John   Witherapoon,   James  Mcuosh,  and     is  lower  than  the  surtaee  of  the  plate,  which  is 

Prince  of  Wales,  Cape,  westernmost  point  of  North      John  Grier  Hibben    A  curriculum  designed  to  mte-      wiped  clean  before  each  impression,  leaving  the  in- 
Amenca,  NW  Alaska,  on  Bering  Strait,  opposite     grate  the   different   fields  of  learning  has   been     eised  design  filled  with  ink,  which  the  paper  re- 


,  ing  Strait,  opposite 

East  Cape  (Cape  Dezhnev)  m  Siberia 

Prince  of  Wales  Island,  area  2,231  sq  mi ,  off  SE 
Alaska  The  largest  island  of  tho  Alexander  Archi- 
pelago, it  is  135  mi  long  and  45  mi  wide  It  is 
thickly  forested,  and  on  its  east  coast  is  Old  Kasaan 
National  Monument 

Prince  of  Wales  Island,  area  13,736  sq  mi ,  off 
Boothia  Peninsula,  in  the  Arctic  Otean,  belonging 
to  Franklin  dist  of  the  Northwest  Territories  In 
1948  the  magnetic  pole  was  located  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island 

Prince  Rupert,  city  (pop  6,714),  on  Kaien  Island,  W 
British  Columbia,  on  Chatham  Sound  near  tho 
mouth  of  the  Skeena  and  S  of  the  Alaska  border  A 
railroad  and  highway  terminus  and  an  ice-froe  port, 
it  serves  the  mining,  lumber,  and  agricultural  areas 
of  central  and  W  British  Columbia  Gram  and  fish 


grate  the   different   fields  of  learning  

adopted  Notable  buildings  are  Nassau  Hall 
(1756,  used  as  a  barracks  and  hospital  by  both 
sides  in  the  Revolution  and  as  a  meeting  place  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  Juue-Nov  ,  1783),  the 
chapel,  the  first  U  S  residential  hall  for  graduate 
students  (1913),  Cleveland  Tower,  Fino  Hall,  Fnck 
Laboratory,  and  Harvoy  S  Firestone  Memorial 
Library  (opened  1948)  Most  of  the  buildings  are 
Gothic  in  style  Tho  university  has  museums  of 
historic  art,  geology,  and  zoology,  the  Observatory 
of  Instruction  (1877)  and  the  New  Observatory 
(1934,  replacing  Halsted),  financial,  government, 
and  urban  research  bureaus,  and  a  university  press 
(1905),  which  has  its  own  printing  plant  The 
university  shares  the  resources  of  the  INSTITUTE 
FOR  ADVANCED  STUDY  See  T  J  Wer  ten  baker, 
Princeton,  1740-1896  (1946) 


, 

are  shipped,  fish  is  processed,  and  there  is  a  dry  Pnncetown,  small  town,  Devonshire,  England  It  is 
dock  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1910,  but  its  in  the  middle  of  Dartmoor  and  is  tho  Bite  of  DART- 
growth  dates  from  the  arrival  (1914)  of  the  rail-  MOOR  PRISON 

road  During  the  Second  World  War  the  city  was  a  Pnnce  William  Sound,  large,  irregular,  islanded  in- 
major  supply  base  for  U  S  forces  in  Alaska  It  has  let  of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  S  Alaska  The  Chugach 
steamship  connections  with  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Mts  lie  to  the  north  There  are  good  harbors,  and 
and  Alaska 

Princes  Islands,  Turkish  Adalar  (adalar'),  group  of 
nine  small  islands,  Turkey,  m  the  Sea  of  Marmara, 
near  Istanbul  (Constantinople)  They  long  were 
places  of  exile  There  are  several  old  monasteries 


and  churches 
Princess  Anne,  town  (pop  942),  co  seat  of  Somerset 
co  ,  Eastern  Shore,  Mel  ,  SW  of  Salisbury,  m  an 
agricultural  area,  founded  in  the  17th  cent  It  has 
many  old  buildings  Maryland  State  College,  for- 
merly Princess  Anne  College  (coeducational,  for 
Negroes),  opened  in  1886  by  Methodists,  has  been 
i  part  of  the  state  university  since  1935 


access  to  the  interior  is  by  highway  and  radroad 
Fishing  is  extensively  carried  on  in  the  area,  and 
there  is  some  mining  Valdez  and  Cordova  are  tho 
largest  towns  on  the  sound 

Princlp,  Gavnlo  (gav'relo  pren'tsep),  1895-1918, 
Serbian  political  agitator,  b  Bosnia  A  high 
school  student,  he  was  a  member  of  a  Serbian 
nationalist  secret  society  and  was  the  assassin 
(1914)  of  Archduke  FRANCIS  FERDINAND  and  his 
wife  on  their  visit  to  Sarajevo  His  act  precip- 
itated the  First  World  War  Pnncip  died  of 
tuberculosis  in  an  Austrian  pnson 

Principe   see  SAO  TOM*  AND  PRINCIPE 


Princeton.  1  City  (pop   5,224),  co   seat  of  Bureau    Principia,  The  (prmsl'peu),  coeducational,  for  the 
co  ,  N  111  ,  near  the  Illinois  river  W  of  La  Salle,  in  a       "  -         '       * 


nursery  and  farm  area,  laid  out  1833,  me  1849  Its 
manufactures  include  vinegar,  sealing  wax,  bricks, 
and  tiles  It  was  the  home  of  Owen  Lovejoy,  abo- 
litionist 2  City  (pop  7,786) ,  co  seat  of  Gibson  <  o  , 
8W  Ind  ,  N  of  Evansville,  settled  c  1812,  laid  out 


children  of  Christian  Scientists,  opened  as  a  kinder- 
garten 1898,  chartered  1912  It  has  preparatory 
schools  at  St  LOUIH  and,  at  Elsah,  near  Alton,  III , 
a  college  of  liberal  arts  with  junior  and  senior 
branches,  a  school  of  government,  and  a  school  of 
nations 


1814     It  is  a  trading  and  railroad  center  with  a    Prineviue,  city  (pop   2,358),  co   seat  of  Crook  co , 
large  residential  section     Paint  brushes  are  made     central  Oregon,  NE  of  Ben 


here  3  City  (pop  5,389),  co  seat  of  Caldwell  co  , 
W  Ky  ,  between  the  Cumberland  and  Tradewater 
nvers  E  of  Paducah  A  railroad  point,  with  rail- 


,, „_._, A  Bend  at  the  junction  of  the 

Crooked  River  and  Ochoco  Creek,  settled  1868, 
laid  out  1870,  me  1880  Lumbering  and  stock- 
raiamg  are  carried  on  m  the  area 


ceives  In  gravure  intaglio  printing,  tone  is  pro- 
duced by  varying  the  thickness  of  tho  ink  of  the 
printing  surface  through  depressions  of  var>ing 
depth,  minute  points  constitute  the  dean  surface 
that  keeps  the  paper  from  being  pressed  into  tho 
depressions  In  photogravure  the  gravure  plate  is 
made  by  a  photographic  process  Rotogravure  i« 
photogravure  adapted  for  printing  by  a  rotary  or 
cylinder  press  The  third  kind  of  printing,  known 
as  planographic,  is  from  a  flat  surface,  as  in  LITHOG- 
RAPHY, the  original  planographic  process,  devised 
by  Aloys  SKNEFELDER  Flat  stones  were  tho  href 
lithographic  plates  and  arc  still  used,  though  metal 
platos  also  are  used  A  drawing  is  made  on  the 
plate  with  greasy  ink  or  crayon,  and  water  is  then 
applied  to  the  plate  When  the  plate  IH  inked  for 
printing,  the  greasy  parts  accept  tho  ink  and  tho 
wet  parts  do  not  Preparing  a  printing  surface  so 
that  uik  will  adhere  only  to  parts  of  it  is  ba&ic  in 
all  planographic  printing  In  collot>pe  printing,  n 
gelatin  surface  is  varied  by  exposure  to  light  In 
the  pantono  process,  mercury  instead  of  water  is 
used  to  coat  the  parts  of  the  punting  BUI  face  that 
are  not  to  accept  ink  In  offset  printing,  a  shoot  of 
rubber  is  printed  and  the  paper  ia  printed  from  the 
rubber  In  all  threo  kinds  of  printing — lehef,  in- 
taglio, and  planographic — illustrations  are  often 
produced  by  the  half-tone  process,  in  which  a  plate 
is  made  by  photographing  through  glass  marked 
with  a  network  of  fine  lines  (see  also  PHOTOEN- 
GRAVING) A  usual  form  of  color  printing  is  by  the 
Ben  Day  process  (see  DAY,  BKNJAMIN)  Printing 
in  colors  is  sometimes  done,  as  excellently  in  Japan, 
by  applying  inks  of  different  colors  by  hand  to  the 
printing  surface,  but  usually  a  separate  printing 
surface  is  used  for  each  ink  In  tho  three-coloi 
process,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  inks  are  used,  and 
other  colors  are  produced  by  printing  one  color 
over  another,  as  green  by  printing  blue  on  yellow 
The  three-color  process  is  often  unproved  by  add- 
ing a  fourth  printing  in  gray  or  black  In  recent 
years  the  use  of  photographic  processes  has  ex- 
panded greatly,  and  development  of  typewriting 
with  tho  spacing  justified  has  encouraged  produc- 
tion of  "typewritten"  books  These  particularly 
meet  the  demands  for  cheaper  production  of  books 
issued  m  small  quantities  and  for  special  types  of 
printing  The  application  of  electronics  to  printing 
was  in  1950  still  m  the  experimental  stage,  but 
promised  to  introduce  a  new  era  in  the  evolution  of 


road  shops,  the  city  ships  tobacco,  livestock,  farm  Pringle,  borough  (pop  2,000),  Luzerne  co ,  NE  Pa  , 

produce,  hosiery,  and  fluor  spar     4  Town  (pop  near  Wilkes-Barre,  me  1914  »««.».««««  w  M*WWV.WW  «»*«,»»  oj««.  V.JDC»WHH««J  «« 

1,009),  SE  Maine,  in  a  lake  area  near  the  St  Croix.  Pringle-Pattison,  Andrew  Sethi  see  SETH,  ANDREW  printing    For  some  account  of  type  design  and  for 

settled  1816,  me   1832    5  Village  (pop   1,865),  E  Pringsheim.    Nathanael     (nata'naSl    prlngs'hlm),  bibliography  see  TYPE  and  TYPOCJKA PHY    An  excel' 

Minn  ,  on  the  Rum  river  and  E  of  St  Cloud,  plat-  1823-94,  German  botanist,  one  of  the  founders  of  lent  selected  bibliography  is  Hellmut  Lehmann- 

ted  1856,  me    1877     It  is  a  shipping  center  for  a  the  scientific  study  of  algae     Ho  made  important  Haupt,   One  Hundred   Books  about    Bookmafang 

dairy  region      6  City   (pop     1,584),   co    seat  of  discoveries  m  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  (1949) 

Mercer  co  ,  N  Mo  ,  on  the  Weldon  and  NW  of  plants,  especially  in  the  fields  of  reproduction  and  printing,  calico,  see  CALICO  PRINTING 

Kirksville  near  the  Iowa  line,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  evolution      He   founded   the   German   Botanical  Printz,  Johan  Bjornsson,  Swed    Johan  BjornsBon 

c  1840,  me    1853     Calamity  Jane  was  born  hero  ~                  '     '       -  -   -     -       -                    -    ..    -  -.._......_         

7  Borough  (pop  7,719),  W  N  J ,  NE  of  Trenton, 

settled  1696  by  Friends,  called  Stony  Brook  until  Abhandlungen  (4  vols  ,  1895-96)                                               . .   ..  . 

1724,  me   1813    It  is  the  seat  of  PRINCETON  UNI-  printing.  The  story  of  the  invention  of  printing  and  soldier,  arrived  m 


Society  and  the  JahrbUcher  filr  unatentchafaiche     Printz   (yoo'han   byurn'son '"prints')",    1592-K .  .„ 
Botanik    His  treatises  are  collected  in  Geaammeltc     Swedish  governor  of  Now  Sweden     Appointed  by 

the  New  Sweden  Company,  Printz,  an  experienced 


mpan 

NEW 


SWEDEN  in   1643     An 


VEHSITY,  the  INSTITUTK  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDY,     of  its  early  days  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  energetic  administrator,  he  established  numerous 

u *_  TU-, ,  u ,«„„,. ,._     told  m  the  ftftlcie  ^p   The  ftrt  m  the  lftth  cent  W0fkg  and  manured  ^^^  relations  with  the 

spread,  directly  and  indirectly  from  Mainz,  to  Indians,  the  English,  and  the  Dutch  But  con- 
many  parts  of  Europe  It  was  brought  to  Eng-  tin  tied  Swedish  disinterest  in  the  colony  and  the 
land  in  1476  by  William  CAXTON,  to  the  New  alleged  harshness  of  his  rule  brought  Prmtz's 
World  in  1539  by  Juan  PABLOS,  who  set  up  his  resignation  and  return  to  Sweden  (1653), 

~.u.v,ww  v,i»iv  ,  new  wvupieu  vj>  [junauM  ur0i>  uy     press  in  Mexico  City,  and  in  the  region  that  is  Prior,  Matthew,  1664—1721,  English  poet  and  dip- 

BritiHh  and  later  by  colonial  troops    Princeton  was     now  the  United  States  it  first  appeared  at  Cam-  lomat,  b.  Weartminrter,  grad.  St   John's  College, 

(Jan  3, 1777)  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  the  American     bridge,    Mass,    (see    DAYE,    MATTHEW;    DATB,  Cambridge,  1687.    With  Charles  Montagu,  Prior 


lego  (founded  1926  by  John  Fmley  Williamson), 
and  other  cultural  institutions  Nassau  Hall  (of 
Princeton  Umv  )  was  occupied  as  barracks  first  by 
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parodied  Dryden'a  Hind  and  the  Panther  in  a  muoh- 
duouaaod  poem.  The  City  Mouse  and  the  Country 
Mowte  (1687)  Prior  was  secretary  to  the  embassy 
at  The  Hague  during  negotiations  leading  to  the 
Treaty  of  Ryawick  (1697),  and  during  Anne'a 
reign  he  helped,  aa  special  envoy,  to  conclude  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  popularly  known  aa  "Mart's 
Peace."  Although  later  discredited  and  imprisoned 
by  the  Whigs,  he  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Noted  during  his  life  as  a  wit,  as  a  poet 
he  is  remembered  for  his  "society  verse"  ana  for 
two  long  satiric  poems,  Alma,  or,  The  Progress 
of  the  Mind  and  Solomon  (both  1718)  Bee  biog- 
raphy by  C  K  Eves  (1939). 

Pripet  (pri'pft),  Pol  Prype6  (prt'peoh),  Rus 
Pnpuat  (prfc'pyutyu),  river,  c  500  mi  long,  rising 
NW  of  Kovel  and  flowing  E  through  Belomssia  in- 
to the  Dnieper  Navigable  below  Pinsk,  it  ia  con- 
nected by  canals  with  the  Vistula,  the  Nietnen, 
and  the  Western  Bug  The  Pnpet  Marshes  are  a 
forested,  swampy  area  (c  33,500  sq  mi.)  extending 
along  the  Pripet  and  its  affluents  from  Brest  in  the 
west  to  Mogilev  in  the  eaM  and  to  Kiev  in  the 
south  They  form  a  dense  network  of  rivers,  lakes, 
and  canals.  Drainage  of  the  swamps  was  begun 
c  1870  A  natural  defense  barrier,  the  marshes 
were  a  battlefield  in  the  First  World  War,  but 
were  by -passed  by  the  Germans  when  they  invaded 
Russia  in  1941 

Pripyat,  river,  Belorussia  see  PHIPET 

Priaca  [Latin, <=ancient],  wife  of  AQUILA. 

Priscian  (Priscianus  Caesariensis)  (pri'shun),  fl  600, 
Latin  grammarian,  b  Cnesarea  m  Mauretania  He 
taught  grammar  at  Constantinople  His  grammar, 
Commentani  grammatici,  in  18  books,  was  long  a 
standard  grammar,  and  it  was  the  basis  of  the  work 
of  Rabanus  Maurus  in  tho  Middle  Ages  Other 
extant  writings  of  Priscian  are  a  textbook  on  12 
lines  of  the  Aenetd,  a  treatise  on  accents,  a  study 
of  the  meters  of  Terence,  a  treatise  on  symbols  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  a  work  on  the  declen- 
sions of  nouns 

Priacilla  (prlsl'lu)  [diminutive  of  Latin  Pn*ca= 
ancient],  wife  of  AQUILA 

Pmcilhan  (prM'lyun),  d  385',  Spanibh  (hxmhman, 
bishop  of  A  vila  His  appointment  to  the  bishopric 
was  protested  bv  orthodox  leaders,  who  had  con- 
demned his  former  activities  as  a  lay  preacher  in 
H  Spam,  at  the  Synod  of  Saragossa  (380)  Although 
Priscilhan's  ideas  were  repeatedly  denounced, 
it  is  not  clear  that  thev  were  heretical  He  was 
suspected  of  Mamchaenn  and  Gnostic  leanings 
because  he  stressed  puristic  ideals,  sought  perfec- 
tion m  asceticism,  and  dabbled  in  astrology  The 
Church  had  been  attacking  his  views  for  some 
time,  when  Emperor  Maximus  ordered  that  Pris- 
cdlian  be  put  to  death  for  practicing  "magic  "  His 
execution  was  strongly  protested  by  his  former 
opponents  m  the  Church,  St  Ambrose,  St  Martin, 
and  the  pope  After  a  council  held  at  Braga 
(563?)  finally  condemned  it,  Priscilliamsm  dis- 
appeared from  Spam 

Pnshtina,  Yugoslavia  see  PRIBTINA 

prism:  see  SPECTRUM 

prison,  place  of  detention  for  the  punishment  and 
reform  of  criminals  By  the  end  of  the  18th  cent  , 
imprisonment  had  been  widely  adopted  as  the 
chief  mode  of  punishment  At  that  time,  largely 
as  a  result  of  tho  writings  of  B  ECO  A  HI  A  in  Italy 
and  John  HOWARD  and  others  in  England,  there 
was  a  wave  of  penal  reform,  and  improvement  in 
the  unspeakable  conditions  of  detention  places  was 
begun  The  earliest  American  reform  centered 
in  Philadelphia  (1790)  and  in  Auburn,  NY, 
where  systems  of  solitary  confinement  and  con- 
gregate labor  were  introduced  Reform  efforts 
continued  through  tho  19th  cent ,  with  two  notable 
women  (Elizabeth  Fry  and  Dorothea  L  Due) 
among  the  reformers  British  (especially  Irish) 
influences  led  to  the  practice  of  PAROLE  In  the 
20th  cent ,  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
United  States  to  do  away  with  unsanitary  and 
demoralizing  prison  conditions,  some  advances 
have  been  made  in  individualization  of  treatment, 
inmate  self-government,  and  constructive  labor 
and  vocational  training  (see  CONVICT  LABOR) 
There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  regard  the 
basic  aim  of  imprisonment  as  regeneration  of  the 
criminal  rather  than  as  retributive  punishment  or 
protection  of  society  by  isolating  the  criminal  In 
many  places,  corporal  punishment  is  still  used  as 
a  disciplinary  measure,  and  such  institutions  as 
the  chain  gang  are  notorious  for  their  brutality 
The  chief  types  of  modern  American  prisons  (with 
similar  institutions  in  other  countries)  are  the  local 
jail  for  pre-trial  detention  and  short  sentences  and 
the  state  and  Federal  penitentiaries  for  convicts 
with  long  sentences  Special  institutions  are  pro- 
vided for  sick  and  insane  criminals.  Juvenile 
delinquents  are  usually  sent  to  reformatories  or 
other  corrective  institutions  In  England,  the 
BORSTAL  SYSTEM  takes  care  of  young  offenders 
Among  famous  prisons  are  the  Bastille,  in  Paris, 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  in  the  United  Statea, 
Sing  Sing  and  Alcatraa  See  Blake  McKelvey, 
American  Prworw  (1936),  L.  N.  Robinson,  Jatta 
(1944) ;  N.  K.  Teetera,  World  Penal  Systems  (1945) 

priaonera  of  war.   In  ancient  tunes  the  captors  of 
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prisoners  of  war  held  the  right  of  life  or  death  over 
them.  The  practice  of  keeping  prisoners  of  war  as 
slaves  generally  replaced  that  of  killing  them;  this 
practice  continued  until  relatively  modern  times 
among  some  Asiatic  nations  In  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire and  in  the  Barbary  states  prisoners  were  also 
long  considered  as  war  booty,  but  the  practice  of 
offering  them  for  ransom  became  general  at  least 
with  regard  to  Christian  captives  In  feudal  times 
the  custom  of  ransoming  prisoners  of  war  was  gen- 
eral throughout  Europe,  as  was  that  of  releasing 
distinguished  captives  m  exchange  for  hostages 
The  fate  of  prisoners  of  the  lower  classes  was  usually 
unenviable,  nobles  were  often,  but  by  no  moans  al- 
ways, treated  with  consideration  There  were  no 
commonly  accepted  standards  of  treatment  Mod- 
ern thought  on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
was  sw  <  im  tly  stated  by  Montesquieu  in  De 
I'eapnt  dea  low  and  by  J  J  Rousseau  in  his  Social. 
Contract,  both  held  that  the  right  of  the  captor  over 
the  prisoner  was  limited  to  preventing  him  from 
taking  up  arms  again  and  ceased  altogether  with 
the  end  of  hostilities  Their  view  was  elaborated  by 
Emerich  de  VATTEL  Although  no  general  inter- 
national convention  was  reached  beiorc  1899  re- 
garding prisoners  of  war,  the  humane  view  found 
wide  acceptance,  though  it  was  not  always  pra<- 
ticed  During  the  American  Civil  War  Francis 
LIBBER  drew  up  General  Order  No  100,  which  was 
a  basis  for  subsequent  conventions  The  first  inter- 
national convention  on  prisoners  of  war  was  signed 
at  tho  Hague  Peace  Conference  of  1899  It  was 
widened  by  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907  After 
the  First  World  War,  m  which  the  Hague  rules 
proved  insufficient,  the  International  RED  CROSS 
proposed  a  more  complete  code  At  the  invitation 
of  the  Swiss  government,  47  governments  meeting 
at  Geneva  in  1929  signed  tho  Geneva  Convention 
Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War, 
which  remains  the  international  law  on  the  subjet  t 
Chief  among  the  nations  which  did  not  adhere  to 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  1929  were  Japan  and  the 
USSR  Japan,  however,  gave  a  qualified  promise 
(1942)  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  rules,  the  USSR  an- 
nounced (1941)  that  it  would  observe  the  terms  of 
the  Hague  Convention  of  1907,  whit  h  did  not  pro- 
vide (as  does  the  Geneva  Convention)  for  neutral 
inspection  of  prison  camps,  for  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners' names,  and  for  correspondence  with  prison- 
ers According  to  the  Geneva  Convention  no  pris- 
oner of  war  can  be  forced  to  disclose  to  his  captor 
any  information  other  than  his  identity  (i  e  ,  his 
name  and  rank,  but  not  his  military  unit,  home 
town,  or  address  of  relatives)  Every  prisoner  of 
war  is  entitled  to  adequate  food  and  medical  care 
and  has  the  right  to  exchange  correspondence  and 
receive  parcels  He  is  required  to  observe  ordinary 
military  discipline  and  courtesy,  but  ho  may  at- 
tempt to  escape  at  his  own  risk  Once  recaptured, 
he  cannot  bo  punished  for  his  attempt  Officers 
receive  pay  either  according  to  the  pay  scale  of 
their  own  country  or  to  that  of  their  captor,  which- 
ever is  less,  they  cannot  be  required  to  work  En- 
listed men  may  be  required  to  work  for  pay,  but  the 
nature  and  location  of  their  work  should  not  expose 
them  to  danger,  and  in  no  c  ase  can  thev  be  required 
to  peifonn  work  directly  related  to  military  opera- 
tions Camps  should  be  open  to  inspection  by  au- 
thorized representatives  of  a  neutral  power  In  the 
Second  World  War,  Switzerland  and  Sweden  acted 
as  protecting  powers  The  International  Red  Cross 
at  Geneva  acted  as  t  learmg  house  for  the  exchange 
of  all  information  regarding  prisoners  of  war  and 
had  charge  of  transmitting  correspondence  and 
parcels  It  accomplished  its  truly  gigantic  task 
with  remarkable  efficiency  With  minor  and  inev- 
itable exceptions  on  the  lower  levels,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  fully  honored  the  Geneva 
Convention  throughout  the  conflict  Japan  at  first 
committed  such  atrocities  as  the  "death  march  of 
Bataau,"  but  generally  abided  by  the  rules  after  a 
sufficient  number  of  Japanese  prisoners  had  fallen 
into  Allied  hands  to  make  reprisals  possible  Ger- 
many did  not  treat  all  its  prisoners  alike.  Ameri- 
cans and  British  subjects  received  the  best  treat- 
ment, Polish  prisoners  the  worst  At  tho  end  of  the 
war  the  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war  was  a  major 
problem,  which  was  part  of  the  general  problem  of 
displaced  persons  At  the  beginning  of  1950  all 
prisoners  of  war,  except  those  accused  or  con- 
victed of  war  crimes,  had  supposedly  been  repatri- 
ated or  otherwise  accounted  for  (many  German 
prisoners,  for  instance,  elected  to  remain  in  France) 
However,  the  government  of  Western  Germany 
charged  that  the  USSR  had  failed  to  account  for  a 
substantial  number  of  prisoners  and  demanded  an 
investigation  The  USSR,  asserting  that  the  charges 
were  unfounded,  refused  to  comply  Despite  the 
many  and  serious  breac  lies  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion in  the  Second  World  War,  the  treatment  ae- 
corded  by  the  military  authorities  of  any  power  to 
prisoners  of  war  was  far  superior  to  that  suffered 
by  the  civilian  population  of  occupied  or  devastated 
areas  See  W.  E.  S.  Flory,  Prisoners  of  War  a 
Study  in  the  Development  of  International  Law  ( 1 942) . 
Pristin*  or  Priahtina,  Serbo-Croatian  Prtfttna 
(pri'shtma),  city  (pop.  19,822),  S  Serbia,  Yugo- 
slavia, N  of  Skoplje.  It  waa  a  capital  of  the 
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medieval  Serbian  empire  Near  by  is  the  famous 
14th-century  monastery  of  Gracamca  (Serbo-Cro- 
atian Oradamca),  with  notable  frescoes. 

Pritchard,  Charles  (prl'churd),  1808-93,  English 
astronomer,  b  Shropshire,  grad  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  He  was  Savihan  professor  of  astron- 
omy at  Oxford  from  1870,  where  he  planned  and 
developed  a  new  observatory  In  1885  appeared 
his  Uranometria  Nova  Oxomewns,  a  catalogue  of 
stars  with  their  relative  brightness,  which  he  had 
measured  by  means  of  a  "wedge  photometer"  of  his 
own  invention  In  determining  the  parallax  of 
stars  ho  made  use  of  photography,  an  application 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  develop  In  addition  to 
scientific  articles,  he  wrote  Occasional  Thought*  of 
an  Antronamer  on  Nature  and  Revelation  (1889) 

Pntchett,  Henry  Smith  (prl'chlt),  1857-1939,  Amer- 
ican astronomer  and  educator,  b  Fayette,  Mo , 
grad  Pritchett  College,  Glasgow,  Mo,  1875, 
Ph  D  Umv  of  Munich,  1894  From  1878  to  1906 
he  was  successively  assistant  astronomer,  U  8 
naval  observatory ,  professor  of  astronomy,  Wash- 
ington Umv  ,  St  Louis,  superintendent  of  tho  U  S 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  After 
1 900  he  was  internationally  know  n  as  the  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching,  retiring  as  president  emeritus  in  1930 

Pnvas  (prcva'),  town  (pop  4,000),  capital  of 
Ardeche  dept ,  S  France,  at  the  foot  of  the  C6- 
vennes  It  has  silk  and  wool  manufactures 

privateering,  former  usage  of  war  permitting  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated  war  vessels  (privateers) 
under  commission  of  a  belligerent  government  to 
capture  enemy  shipping  Private  ownership  dis- 
tinguished the  privateer  from  an  ordinary  war- 
ship, letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  (commission 
issued  by  a  government),  distinguished  it  from 
pirate  craft  The  primary  object  of  privateering 
waa  to  harass  the  enemy,  but  it  was  often  practiced 
aa  a  retaliatory  measure  The  great  era  of  pri- 
vateering was  the  period  from  1692  to  1814,  when 
privateers  became  adjuncts  of  national  navies  and 
when  weaker  naval  powers  used  privateers  as  an 
effective  method  of  injuring  a  more  powerful 
maritime  rival  Privateersmen,  who  kept  all  or  a 
part  of  then*  booty,  often  gained  great  wealth 
After  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  by  the  Dutch 
and  English  (1692),  Franco  commissioned  priva- 
teers, who  preyed  upon  English  commerce  In  the 
Ameiican  Revolution  and  in  the  War  of  1812 
American  privateersmen  (including  Joshua  Barney, 
Thomas  Boyle,  Otway  Buras,  and  Stephen  Deca- 
tur)  captured  hundreds  of  prizes  The  Confederate 
States  issued  letters  of  marque,  but  the  Federal 
blockade  was  effective  In  attempting  to  curb  the 
abuses  of  privateering,  nations  required  that  cap- 
tures bo  condemned  m  admiralty  courts  and  that 
commissions  (in  restricted  number)  be  granted 
only  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  Privateersmen 
were  free  of  naval  discipline,  and  their  desire  for 
PRIZE  led  them  often  to  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween friendly  and  enemy  shipping,  to  violate  the 
rules  of  war.  and  to  indulge  m  lawlessness  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace  These  abuses  and  new 
theories  of  naval  warfare  led  to  the  abolition  of 
privateering  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  (1856) 
The  declaration  does  not  prohibit  the  creation  of 
voluntary  navies  consisting  of  private  vessels 
under  the  control  of  a  state,  such  as  that  used  m 
the  Second  World  War  m  the  evacuation  from 
Dunkirk  See  E  S  Maclay,  History  of  American 
Privateer*  (1902),  E  P  Statham,  Privateers  ami 
Privateering  (1910)  JW  C  Kendall,  Private  Men  of 
War  (1931),  J  P  Cramvell  and  W  P  Case,  MUL 
of  Marque  (1940) 

private  international  law    see  CONFLICT  OF  IAWB 

privet  (prlvtt),  any  plant  of  the  genus  Ligustrum, 
Old  World  shrubs  or  small  trees  some  of  which  are 
common  as  hedge  plants  Privet  hedges  (chiefly 
of  the  common  and  California  pnvets)  are  popular 
because  of  their  dark  green  leaves  and  their  ease  of 
cultivation  even  against  adverse  city  conditions 
Some  are  fairly  hardy  in  the  north,  but  may  be 
killed  back  to  the  ground  by  severe  winters  The 
various  species  are  evergreen,  nearly  eveigieen,  or 
deciduous,  home  producing  small  white  flowers  in 
profusion  They  are  usually  piopagated  by  out- 
tings  The  common  privet  (Ligustrum  vulgare)  has 
become  naturalized  in  the  E  tmitrd  States 

Prix  de  Rome,  Grand  (gr-V  pro'  du  rom'),  prize 
awarded  by  the  French  government,  through  com- 
petitive examination,  to  students  of  the  fine  arts 
It  entitles  them  to  four  years'  study  at  the  Aca- 
dcmie  de  France  a  Rome,  an  adequate  annual  in- 
come for  expenses,  and  exemption  from  military 
service  The  puze  is  open  to  all  French  painters, 
sculptors,  architects,  engravers,  and  musicians  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  30  who  have  completed 
required  work  at  the  ficole  des  Beaux- Arts  or  else- 
where It  was  instituted  by  Louis  XIV  in  1666  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  talented  student  painters 
and  sculptors  to  complete  their  education  by  study 
of  classical  art  in  Rome  In  1720  the  competition 
was  opened  also  to  architects,  and  m  1803  to  en- 
gravers and  musicians.  The  Academie  des  Beaux- 
Arts  has  charge  of  the  competition,  and  the  prize 
is  awarded  annually  in  all  departments  except  en- 
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graving,  the  engraving  award  being  made  every 
two  years  For  the  final  competition  10  students 
are  selected  and  are  given  three  months  for  the 
preparation  of  their  work  For  the  competition  in 
music  the  entrant  is  required  to  compose  a  cantata 
A  successful  student  must  send  to  the  French  Salon 
annually  during  his  residence  in  Rome  specimens  of 
his  work  (if  a  musician,  to  the  Academie  des  Beaux- 
Arte). 

prize,  in  maritime  law,  the  private  property  of  an 
enemy  which  a  belligerent  captures  at  eea  For 
the  capture  of  the  vessel  or  cargo  to  bo  lawful 
it  must  be  made  outside  neutral  waters  and  by  au- 
thority of  the  belligerent  A  prize  court,  in  the 
territory  of  the  belligerent  or  in  that  of  an  allied 
power,  must  adjudicate  that  the  property  belonged 
to  an  eneim  national  After  the  prize  is  captured, 
it  is  ordinarily  placed  in  charge  of  a  prize  master 
and  sent  into  port  for  judicial  proceedings,  how- 
ever, if  the  enemy  character  of  the  ship  is  readily 
apparent,  it  may  be  destroyed  at  sea  (after  passen- 
gers, crew,  and  ship's  papers  have  been  removed), 
with  the  captor's  government  being  liable  for  tho 
losses  of  neutrals  If  the  prize  is  sold  before  being 
adjudicated,  the  proceeds  must  be  delivered  to  the 
court  for  distribution  In  case  of  condemnation  the 
entire  proceeds  go  to  the  belligerent  government 
In  the  United  States,  since  1899,  the  crew  of  the 
vessel  effecting  rapture  has  had  no  right  to  share  in 
the  profits  of  the  sale  A  prize  court  renders  a  de- 
cision on  the  basis  of  the  ship's  papers,  the  testi- 
mony of  those  on  board,  and  other  relevant  factors 
If  the  ship  is  not  condemned,  it  is  released  and 
damages  are  awarded  where  no  justifiable  reason 
for  its  capture  has  been  shown  Prize  law  initially 
developed  from  the  desne  of  governments  to  share 
in  the  profits  made  by  ships  engaged  in  PRIVATEER- 
ING The  governments  also  wished  to  minimize 
diplomatic  <  laims  for  damages  h>  establishing  reg- 
ular procedures  for  disposing  of  captures  Although 
they  nominally  apply  international  law,  prize 
courts  (in  the  United  States,  the  Federal  courts) 
in  awarding  judgment  have  boon  influenced,  or 
even  bound,  by  the  national  law  To  avoid  this, 
prize  cases  are  sometimes  referred  to  international 
tribunals  Efforts  to  establish  an  international 
prize  court  with  appellate  jurisdiction,  however, 
have  not  succeeded  See  J  W  Garner,  Pnze  Law 
during  the  World  War  (1927),  C  J  Colombos, 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Prize  (1940) 
prize  fighting  see  BOXING 

Pnzren  (prcz'ren),  city  (pop  10,839),  S  Serbia,  NW 
of  Skoplje  It  was  an  important  medieval  trade 
center  and  reached  its  height  as  capital  (14th  cent ) 
of  the  Serbian  empire  under  Stephen  Dushan,  who 
is  buried  in  a  near-by  monastery  There  are  numer- 
ous an<  lent  churches  and  monasteries,  some  of  them 
in  ruins 

probability,  in  mathematics,  a  precisely  defined 
value  which  indicates  the  chance  of  (or  odds  for)  a 
given  event  occurring  It  is  sometimes  defined  as 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  ways  m  which  the  event 
can  happen  to  the  total  number  of  wa>  s  in  which  it 
can  either  happen  or  not  happen  Thus  the  prob- 
ability of  an  event  is  always  a  value  between  0  and 
1,  0  meaning  that  the  event  will  not  happen  and  1 
that  it  is  certain  to  occur  For  example,  if  a  penm 
is  tossed,  the  probability  of  its  landing  heads  up  ib 
1/2,  for  this  can  happen  only  in  one  way  (heads  up) 
while  there  are  two  possible  results  of  the  toss 
(heads  up  or  tails  up)  In  cases  in  whic*h  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  the  two  figures  used  in  com- 
puting the  ratio  (so  that  the  above  definition  can- 
not be  applied),  the  probabihtj  of  the  event  is 
taken  to  be  the  limiting  value  of  a  sequence  of 
ratios  of  the  number  of  successes  (occurrences  of 
the  event)  to  the  total  number  of  trials,  as  the  num- 
ber of  trials  is  increased  indefinitely  Probability 
computed  in  this  way  is  the  basis  of  all  insurance 
calculations  If,  out  of  a  certain  group  of  1,000 
people  who  were  25  \ears  old  in  1880,  a  certain 
number,  e  g ,  120,  lived  to  be  65,  then  the  ratio 
12/100  is  approximately  the  probability  of  a  26- 
year-old  person's  living  to  be  65  Since  the  number 
of  trials  (1,000)  is  so  large  that  this  ratio,  which 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  a  sequence  of  ratios 
based  upon  numbers  of  trials  varying  up  to  1,000, 
18  very  near  the  limiting  value  of  the  sequence 
8uch  a  probability  statement  is  of  course  true  only 
for  a  group  of  people  very  similar  to  the  original 
group  However,  by  basing  such  life-expectation 
figures  on  very  large  groups  of  people  and  by  con- 
stantly revising  the  figures  as  new  data  are  ob- 
tained, values  can  be  found  that  will  be  valid  for 
most  largo  groups  of  people  and  under  most  condi- 
tions of  life  The  theory  of  probability  was  first  de- 
veloped by  Blaise  Pascal  c  1654,  and  its  history 
since  that  tune  involves  the  contributions  of  many 
of  the  world's  great  mathematicians.  See  Isaac 
Todhunter,  A  History  of  the  Mathematical  Theory 
of  Probability  (1865) ,  J  M  Keynes,  A  Treatise  on 
Probability  (1921) ,  J  V  Uspensky,  Introduction  to 
Mathematical  ProbahUity  (1937) 
probate  (pro'bat),  in  law,  the  certification  by  a  court 
that  a  WILL  waa  duly  executed  Probate,  which  is 
governed  by  various  statutes  in  the  jurisdictions 
of  the  United  States,  is  required  before  the  will  can 
take  effect  The  procedure  requires  that  notifica- 
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tion  of  a  hearing  be  given  to  all  persons  who  may 
possibly  inherit  the  testator's  property  Lost  wills 
and  oral  wills  may  also  be  probated  if  proof  of  due 
execution  is  furnished  If  the  will  is  certified,  the 
court  will  issue  letters  testamentary  aut  horning 
executors  to  carry  out  its  provisions  The  judge 
sitting  on  a  probate  court  IB  ordinarily  called  a  sur- 
rogate 

probation:  see  PAROLE 

Probus  (Marcus  Aurehus  Probus)  (pro'bus),  d  282, 
Roman  emperor  (276-82),  b  Pannonia  He  fought 
under  VALERIAN  and  became  governor  of  the  East 
under  M  Claudius  TACITUS,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  emperor  He  defeated  the  barbarians  in  Gaul 
and  ifiyricum  and  suppressed  rebellions  He  re- 
formed the  administration  and  embellished  Rome 
with  fine  buildings  His  troops  mutinied  and  killed 
him  His  successor  was  CARUB 
Procaccim  (prokftt-che'ne),  Italian  family  of  paint- 
ers Ercole  Procaccinl  (6r'k6la),  1515'-c  1590, 
was  head  of  a  Bolognesc  school  of  painting  His 
son  and  pupil,  Camiilo  Procaccini  (kumeTlS), 
c  1550-1629,  was  a  historical  painter  His  works 
are  characterized  by  facile  though  somewhat  care- 
less execution,  devotional  feohng,  and  fine  coloring 
Among  his  works  are  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Brera, 
Milan),  Madonna  and  Child  (Santa  Maria  del  Car- 
mine, Milan) ,  Calling  of  St  Peter  (Liechtenstein 
Gall  ,  Vienna),  and  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (San 
Francesco,  Bologna)  His  brother,  Giulio  Cesare 
Procaccim  (joo'lyo  cha'zura),  c  1570-1625,  became 
a  highly  successful  imitator  of  Correggio  His 
works  are  to  be  seen  chiefly  in  the  churches  of 
Milan,  especially  the  cathedral,  and  in  the  palaces 
of  Genoa  Others  are  a  Last  Supper  (Church  of  the 
Annunzmta,  Genoa),  the  Circumcision  (Modena), 
Martyrdom  of  St  Agatha  (the  Ambrosiana,  Milan) , 
and  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  (Parma) 
procedure,  in  law,  the  rules  which  govern  the  ob- 
taining of  legal  redress  This  article  deals  only 
with  civil  procedure  (for  criminal  prosec  ution,  seo 
CRIMINAL  LAW)  Except  for  EVIDENCE,  proreduie 
conventionally  embraces  all  matters  concerning 
legal  actions,  thus,  it  is  the  means  for  enforcing  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  substantive  law  A  legal 
action,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  a  proceeding  of  a 
plaintiff  against  a  defendant  from  whom  ho  seeks 
redress  The  plaintiff  bv  his  service  upon  the  de- 
fendant of  process  (e  g  ,  a  summons)  gives  a  court 
jurisdiction  ovei  the  case,  i  e  ,  empowers  it  to 
render  an  enforceable  judgment  If  the  defendant 
does  not  respond  to  the  process,  tho  plaintiff  is 
ordinarily  entitled  to  a  judgment  bv  default  When 
(as  in  most  instances)  the  defendant  contests  the 
suit,  the  issue  between  the  parties  must  be  formu- 
lated by  the  pleadings  These  aro  written  state- 
ments of  the  plaintiff's  claim  (the  complaint)  and 
the  defendant's  rejoinder  (tho  answer)  and  of  any 
additional  responsive  allegations  which  may  bo 
needed  to  join  issue  (deteimmo  the  point  in  con- 
tention) The  issue  is  one  of  law  if  the  defendant 
denies  that  the  acts  with  which  the  plaintiff  charges 
him  constitute  a  cause  of  action  (i  e  ,  a  violation  of 
tho  substantive  law  entitling  the  plaintiff  to  relief) 
If  the  judge  upholds  the  defendant's  contention, 
the  plaintiff's  suit  is  dismissed,  if  he  upholds  the 
plaintiff,  the  parties  pioceed  to  formulate  the  issue 
of  fact  (e  g ,  whether  the  defendant  did  or  did  not 
strike  the  plaintiff)  and  to  present  their  evidence  to 
the  JURY  After  the  jury  has  delivered  a  verdict  on 
the  factual  issue,  the  judge  renders  his  judgment, 
which  in  most  (but  by  no  means  all)  instances  up- 
holds the  verdict  At  this  point  the  case  is  closed 
(unless  the  lowing  party  prosecutes  an  APPEAL),  and 
if  the  plaintiff  has  won,  he  proceeds  to  execution  of 
the  JUDC.MENT  Current  procedural  law  has  had  a 
long  historical  evolution  The  early  COMMON  LAW 
allowed  an  action  to  be  brought  only  if  it  closely 
conformed  to  a  WRIT  Rigorous  enforcement  of  the 
rule,  "no  writ,  no  right,"  and  the  small  number  of 
available  writs  acted  to  deny  relief  in  meritorious 
coses  and  stimulated  the  growth  of  EQUITY,  which, 
in  its  early  days,  gave  redieas  generously  By  the 
19th  cent ,  however,  the  technical  intricacy  of 
eqmty  and  law  procedure  and  the  tendency  to  make 
cases  hinge  on  procedural  details  rather  than  sub- 
stantive rights  made  reform  imperative  The  way 
was  led  by  the  New  York  code  of  civil  procedure  of 
1848  (largely  the  work  of  David  Dudley  FIELD) 
which  abolished  the  distinction  of  law  and  equity 
(thereby  effecting  great  simplification)  and  estab- 
lished the  cause  of  action  as  the  procedural  corner- 
stone A  similar  reform  was  accomplished  in  Great 
Britain  by  tho  Judicature  Acts  of  1875  Today  the 
procedure  of  most  American  states  is  based  on 
codes  (like  that  of  New  York)  rather  than  on  com- 
mon law  and  equity  Seo  Jerome  Michael,  The  Ele- 
ment* of  Legal  Controversy  (1948). 
process,  in  law.  see  PROCEDURE 
Prochorus  (prd'kurus),  [Gr, -leader  of  a  chorus  J, 
one  of  the  seven  deacons  According  to  tradition 
he  became  bishop  of  Nicoraedia  Acts  6  5. 
Procida,  John  of.  seo  JOHN  OF  PROCIDA 
Procida  (pr6'ch5da),  small  volcanic  island,  S  Italy, 
in  tho  Bay  of  Naples,  between  Cape  Miseno  and 
Ischia  John  of  Procida  was  lord  of  thin  island, 
from  which  he  took  his  name 


Proclut  (pro'kldB),  4107-485,  Neoplatonic  philos- 
opher, b.  Constantinople.  He  studied  at  Alexan- 
dria and  at  Athens,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Platonist,  Syrianus,  whom  he  succeeded  as  a 
teacher.  As  a  partisan  of  paganism  he  was  forced 
to  leave  Athens,  but  he  returned  at  the  end  of  a 
year  A  synthesizer  of  Neoplatonio  doctrines, 
Proclus  gave  the  philosophy  its  most  complete 
form  He  kept  the  elements  of  Plotmus,  but  intro- 
duced a  principle  of  tnadic  development  in  tho 
series  of  emanations,  the  three  stages  being  an 
original,  an  emergence  from  the  original,  and  a 
return  in  a  lower  form  to  the  original  Proclus 
differed  from  Plotinus  in  regard  to  the  origin  ot 
matter,  which  he  held  to  emerge  from  the  first 
emanation  rather  than  from  the  plastic  forces 
Among  his  writings  are  commentaries  on  several 
Platonic  dialogues  and  two  treatises,  On  Plato's 
Theology  and  Institutes  of  Theology  See  NBOPLA- 
TONISM  See  Thomas  Whittaker,  The  Neo-Plato- 
nists  (1928) 

Procne  see  PHILOMELA. 
Proconnesus.  see  MARMARA 

proconsul  (pi-o^kon'sul),  governor  of  a  Roman 
province  The  post  was  usually  conferred  on  a 
retiring  consul  or  praetor  but  m  exceptional  cases 
others  were  appointed  A  proconsul  held  office  for 
12  mouths  after  reaching  his  post,  or  until  his  suc- 
cessor arrived  He  was  m  sole  c  hargo  of  the  army, 
of  justice,  and  of  administration  in  his  province 
ana  could  not  be  prosecuted  for  maladministration 
until  expiry  of  his  office 

Procopius  (prok6'pPus),  d  562?,  Byzantine  his- 
torian He  accompanied  BELISAHIUS  on  his  cam- 
paigns as  secretary  and  later  commanded  the  im- 
perial navy  and  served  as  prefect  of  CoriHtanti- 
noplo  His  education,  high  connections,  and  public 
offices  give  his  histories  grout  value  as  firsthand 
accounts  Ho  excelled  in  describing  events  whu  h 
he  himself  witnessed,  but  he  was  careless  m  the  use 
of  sources  His  chief  works  are  generally  known  as 
Procopius'  History  of  His  Own  Time,  dealing 
mainly  with  the  wars  against  tho  Goths,  Vandals, 
and  Persians,  and  as  the  Secret  History  of  Pro- 
copius, which  is  largely  a  scandalous  and  often 
scurrilous  c  ourt  chronicle  His  authorship  of  the 
Secret  History  has  been  questioned  In  his  polished 
style  Proropius  imitated  the  historians  of  the  Greek 
classical  period  His  description  of  social  and  re- 
ligious customs  among  the  barbarians  are  very 
valuable,  but  his  histories  aro  marred  by  his 
violent  prejudices,  e  g  ,  in  favor  of  Bohsarms  and 
against  Empress  Theodora 

Procopius  the  Great,  d  1434,  Czech  Hussite  leader, 
c  ailed  Prokop  A  nuirriod  prieHt,  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  captain  under  John  Zizka  in  the  HUSH- 
ITE  WAHS  He  became  (c  1425)  the  chief  of  the 
radical  TABOKITES  and  commanded  in  the  great 
Hussite  victory  (1426)  over  tho  Saxons  at  Usti- 
nad-Labom  In  the  subsequent  four  years  Pro- 
copius led  Hussito  forces  to  victory  in  Hungary, 
Silesia,  Saxony,  and  Thurmgia  and  was  chosen 
commander  in  chiof  of  the  Czech  forces  against  a 
new  anti-Hub8ito  campaign  m  1431  The  crushing 
defeat  which  he  inflicted  (Aug.  1431)  on  the 
crusaders  at  Domazhte  led  to  peace  negotiations 
(1432)  at  Eger  (Cheb)  between  the  Hussites  and 
representatives  of  the  Council  of  Basel  Proc  opms, 
however,  continued  to  campaign  in  Lusatia,  Silesia, 
and  Brandenburg  even  after  Hussite  delegates  had 
arrived  (1433)  at  Basel  to  negotiate  a  religious 
compromise  Ho  rejected  the  Compactata  to  which 
the  moderate  wing  of  the  Hussites,  the  UTH\QUISTH, 
had  agreed  Tho  Utraqmsts  and  Catholics  of  Bo- 
hemia now  united  their  forces  against  tho  Tabor- 
ites,  whom  they  crushed  at  Lipany  (1434),  Proco- 
pius died  in  tho  battle  As  a  general,  Procopius 
was  a  worthy  successor  of  Zizka  His  ally,  Pro- 
copius the  Little,  called  Prokupek,  d  1434,  was 
the  leader  of  the  Orphans,  a  radic  al  group  close  to 
the  Taborites  He  commanded  at  the  unsucc  essful 
siege  (1432-34)  of  Pilsen,  a  Catholic  stronghold, 
and  perished  in  the  battle  of  Lipany 
Procrustes  (prokru'stez)  [Gr  .-stretcher],  in  Greek 
legend,  celebrated  robber  When  guests  accepted 
his  hospitality  he  made  them  he  on  one  of  two  beds, 
one  very  long,  the  other  very  short  If  the  guest 
was  too  long  for  the  short  bed,  Procrustes  cut  off 
his  legs  until  he  was  short  enough,  if  he  lay  on  the 
long  bed,  Procrustes  stretched  nun  until  he  fitted 
it.  THESEUS  killed  the  robber 
Procter,  Adelaide  Anne,  1825-64,  English  poet, 
daughter  of  B  W.  Procter  (Barry  Cornwall)  She 
wrote  Legends  and  Lyrics  (1858-61),  which  con- 
tained "The  Lost  Chord,"  and  A  Chaplet  of  Verses 
(1862)  Her  poetry,  including  many  hymns,  waa 
very  popular. 

Procter,  Bryan  Waller,  see  CORNWALL,  BARRY. 
Proctor,  Alexander  Phimister,  1862-,  American 
sculptor  and  painter,  b  Ontario  In  childhood  he 
learned  the  wild  life  of  the  Rocky  Mts  in  Colorado. 
His  decorative  work  for  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  Chicago,  1893,  began  a  career  dis- 
tinguished for  animal  sculptures  of  power  and 
individuality,  often  combined  with  human  figures 
Examples  are  Quadriga  for  the  U  S.  pavilion.  Pans 
exposition,  1900,  Panthers  (Prospect  Park,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.){  Princeton  Tiger  (Princeton  Univ.), 
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Broncho  Buster  and  On  the  Warpath  (Civic  Center, 
Denver);  Wild  Mustangt  (Univ  of  Texas);  R  E. 
Lee  Inspiring  Youth  of  the  South  (Dallas,  Texas); 
and  the  equestrian  Roosevelt  09  a  Rough  Rider 
(Portland,  Oregon).  His  bronzes  are  m  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
Proctor,  Redfleld,  1831-1908,  American  industrialist 
and  political  leader,  b.  Windsor  co ,  Vt .  grad 
Dartmouth,  1851.  He  studied  law,  practiced  in 
Boston,  and  fought  in  the  Civil  War  After  he  re- 
turned to  Vermont  he  became  president  of  the 
Vermont  Marble  Company  at  Sutherland  Falls 
(now  Proctor)  and  made  the  company  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  country  He  served  in 
both  houses  of  the  state  legislature  and  was  lieu- 
tenant governor  (1876-78)  and  governor  (1878-80) 
before  he  became  (1889)  U  S  Secretary  of  War 
He  resigned  (1891)  this  post  to  enter  the  US 
Senate,  where  he  served  until  his  death  He  visited 
Cuba  in  1898,  and  his  speech  depicting  conditions 
there  was  one  of  the  immediate  factors  in  bringing 
the  United  States  into  the  Spanish-American  War 
Proctor,  Richard  Anthony,  1837-88,  English 
astronomer  and  popular  writer  on  scientific  sub- 
jects In  1865  ho  published  Saturn  and  Its  System 
He  founded  in  1881  a  popular  scientific  magazine, 
Knowledge  Beginning  in  1873,  he  made  lecture 
tours  in  the  United  States  and  Australia,  and  from 
1881  he  lived  in  the  United  States— in  Missouri 
and  later  in  Florida  Among  his  many  books  arc 
Half-Hours  unth  the  Telescope  (1868),  Half-Hours 
withthe  Stars  (1869),  Other  Worlds  than  Ours  (1870), 
The  Orbs  around  Us  (1872),  The  Borderland  of 
Science  (1873),  Transits  of  Venus  (1874),  Mysteries 
of  Time  and  Space  (1883),  and  Old  and  Netv 
Astronomy  (completed  by  A  C  Ranyard,  1892) 
Proctor  1  Village  (pop  2,468),  NE  Minn  ,  just  SW 
of  Duluth,  settled  1893,  me  1894,  called  Proctor- 
knott  until  1939  It  is  a  shipping  point  for  iron  oro 
2  Town  (pop  2,292),  W  Vt  ,  NW  of  Rutland,  on 
Otter  Creek  It  includes  Proctor  village  (pop 
2,184)  The  village  site  was  known  as  Sutherland 
Falls  until  Redfield  Proctor  developed  the  great 
Vermont  Marble  Company  here  Much  of  the 
construction  in  the  village  is  of  marble 
Proctorsville,  village  (pop  643)  in  Cavendish  town, 
SE  Vt ,  in  the  Green  Mts  It  grew  as  a  lumber- 
milling  and  •woolen-milling  tenter.  It  is  the  birth- 
plate  of  Redfiold  Proctor 

prodigal  son,  parable  of  Jesus  on  heaven  and  the 
binner  who  repents  A  young  man  leaves  home 
and  becomes  a  wastrel,  repentant,  he  returns  to  be 
received  with  joyful  welcome  Luke  15  11-32 
producer  gas,  fuel  gas  consisting  rhieflv  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  nitrogen  It  is  prepared  in  a  furnac  e 
or  generator  in  which  air  is  forced  upward  through 
a  burning  mass,  of  coal  or  coke  Although  the  fuel 
is  introduced  through  the  top,  no  air  is  admitted 
there  The  carbon  of  the  fuel  is  oxidized  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  from  below  to  form  the  carbon 
monoxide  The  nitrogen  of  the  air,  being  inert, 
passes  through  the  hre  without  change  When 
steam  is  uitroduced  with  the  air,  the  final  gaseous 
produc  t  contains  hydrogen  also  Producer  gas  has 
a  low  heating  value  because  it  is  about  60  percent 
inert  nitrogen  It  is  widely  used  m  industry  be- 
cause it  can  be  mndo  with  cheap  fuel 
production,  in  economics,  a  term  applied  to  all 
those  activities  of  mankind  which  ha\e  to  do  with 
the  creation  of  wealth,  i  e  ,  with  imparting  to  the 
raw  materials  of  nature  utility  for  satisfying  hu- 
man wants  The  fanner  who  manipulates  tho 
forces  of  nature  to  grow  wheat,  tho  miller  who 
grinds  the  wheat  into  flour,  and  the  baker  who 
transforms  flour  into  bread  are  examples  of  pro- 
ducers who,  eac  h  in  his  own  way,  impart  form 
utility  to  a  natural  material  Another  class  of 
producers,  those  engaged  in  transportation,  add 
plate  utility  to  goods  or  commodities,  and  a 
third  clatss,  UK  ludmg  those  engaged  in  c  annmg, 
storage,  and  refrigeration  activities,  add  time 
utility  The  creation  of  time  and  place  utilities, 
thought  of  by  businessmen  as  MARKETING,  is 
regarded  by  economists  as  a  part  of  production, 
fot  until  goods  are  made  available  at  the  right 
time  and  place,  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot 
satisfy  human  wants  For  any  kind  of  production 
in  modern  society,  large  amounts  of  capital  in  the 
form  of  machinery  arc  required  Equally  essen- 
tial are  land  or  nature,  from  which  the  raw  ma- 
terials are  obtauied,  and  labor,  which  with  the 
aid  of  capital  extracts  and  transforms  the  raw 
materials  To  these  three  primary  factors  of 
production  is  sometimes  added  a  fourth,  the  entre- 
preneur or  enterpriser,  who  organizes  the  forces 
of  production  and  assumes  tho  risks  Since  under 
capitalism  production  is  for  a  market,  an  impor- 
tant function  of  the  entrepreneur  is  to  anticipate 
as  accurately  as  he  can  the  economic  demand  for 
goods  and  to  produce  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
goods  that  can  be  disposed  of  With  the  develop- 
ment of  power  and  automatic  machinery  and  with 
the  many  other  practical  applications  of  science, 
the  production  of  goods  to  satisfy  human  wants 
has  ceased  to  be  a  major  economic  problem  Goods 
can  readily  be  produced  in  excess  of  financial 
ability  to  buy  them.  Distribution  has  become  a 
more  difficult  problem  than  production.  Over- 
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production  is  production  in  excess  of  effective 
economic  demand,  i  e.,  of  ability  to  buy,  not 
of  ability  or  desire  to  consume  A  surplus  is 
what  cannot  be  sold  profitably,  not  what  could 
not  be  used  The  tendency  is  more  and  more  to 
standardize  goods  and  so  produce  them  at  low  cost 
by  a  process  characterized  by  extensive  use  of 
automatic  machinery  and  minute  division  of  labor, 
as  exemplified  by  the  so-called  assembly-line 
methods  of  motorcar  plants  Such  mass  production 
is  necessarily  accompanied  by  large-scale  purchase 
of  raw  materials  and  mass  distribution  of  the 
manufactured  goods  See  II  G  Tugwell  and  H  C. 
Hill,  Our  Economic  Society  (1934) 
professional,  in  athletics  see  AMATEUR 
profit,  in  economic  H,  the  share  of  the  entrepreneur 
in  the  product  of  industry  As  the  capitalist  re- 
ceives interest,  the  landlord  rent,  and  the  working- 
man  wages,  so  the  entrepreneur  receives  profit, 
which  is  interpreted  as  remuneration  for  the  labor 
of  management  In  a  business  enterprise  profit  is 
thought  of  as  the  amount  by  which  returns  exc  ecd 
expenditures  When  the  entrepreneur  provides  his 
own  capital,  he  often  regards  profit  as  the  solo 
return  of  his  investment  of  capital  The  owner  of 
common  stock  m  a  corporation  likewise  usually 
thinks  of  dividends  solely  as  profits,  although  they 
contain  an  element  of  interest  It  is  profit  in  this 
loose  sense  which  is  spoken  of  as  the  incentive  to 
production  under  capitalism  In  a  cooperative, 
socialistic,  or  communistic  society  it  is  assumed 
that  other  motives  than  profit  would  become 
effective  as  incentives  to  production 
profit  sharing,  arrangement  by  which  employees, 
m  addition  to  their  wages,  receive  a  share  of  the 
net  profits  of  a  business  The  purpose  is  to  give 
them  an  uicentive  to  int  rease  their  output  through 
enhanced  morale,  less  wasteful  use  of  materials, 
better  cure  of  tools,  and  the  like  Profit  sharing 
does  not  imply  participation  by  the  workers  ui 
management  The  employer  determines  the  rate 
at  which  they  share,  a  rate  fixed  beforehand,  in 
which  respect  it  differs  from  a  bonus  system 
Profit-sharing  plans  have  been  in  operation  in 
France  suite  1842  but  have  not  boon  widely  adopt- 
ed m  the  United  States  The  plan  has  been  most 
successful  in  businesses  where  employees  must  work 
without  direc  t  supervision  and  where  it  is  limited 
to  supervisory  employees  or  lesser  executives,  e  g  , 
branch  managers  and  department  managers  in 
department  stores 

program  music  is  so  called  because  a  program  is 
needed  to  explain  its  external  associations  It  en- 
deavors to  arouse  m  the  thoughts  of  tho  hearer 
some  association  with  external  objects  or  ideas — 
to  tell  a  story,  depict  a  scene,  or  impel  a  mood 
Berlioz's  Symphonic  fantastique,  intended  by  the 
composer  as  program  music,  might  be  contiasted 
with  a  symphony  of  Brahms,  considering  the  latter 

as  ABSOLUTE  MUSIC 

progressive  education,  movement  in  modern  edu- 
cation It  was  developed  in  Europe  by  Froebel, 
Pestalozzi,  and  Montessori  and  m  the  United 
States  by  Francis  Wayland  Parker  and  John 
Dewey  Postulates  of  the  movement  are  that  the 
child  learns  best  in  those  experiences  which  have 
vital  self-inteiest,  and  modes  of  behavior  are  most 
easily  learned  by  actual  performance  Therefore, 
education  must  be  a  continuous  reconstruction  of 
living  experience  based  on  activity  directed  by  the 
child  The  recognition  of  individual  differences  is 
crucial  Progressive  education  opposes  the  formal- 
ized authoritarian  procedure  and  fosters  reorgan- 
ization (see  SCHOOL)  of  class-room  practice,  curricu- 
lum, and  attitudes  toward  the  individual  student 
An  early  reorganization  of  subject  matter  was  the 
project  method  devised  by  John  Dowey  and  prac- 
ticed (1896-1904)  at  his  Laboratory  School  in  Chi- 
cago Here  the  group's  work  is  centered  about 
some  central  project  related  to  the  interests  of  the 
students  The  division  of  more  advanced  work  into 
the  unit  method  is  an  attempt  to  adapt  the  theory 
to  more  rigid  curriculums  The  Dalton  plan,  at 
Dal  ton,  Mass  (1919),  subdivides  the  ^vork  of  the 
traditional  curriculum  into  contract  units  which 
the  student  undertakes  to  accomplish  in  a  certain 
time  The  Winnetka  plan,  established  at  Wmnetka, 
111  ,  ui  1919,  sepaiatos  tho  curriculum  into  the  es- 
sential subjects  handled  by  the  Dalton  technique 
and  uses  the  cooperative  method  of  creative  and 
socialized  activities  in  which  the  students  work  to- 
gether Prominent  experimental  schools  were  that 
established  by  Parker  at  the  Cook  County  Normal 
School  (1883),  the  Horac  e  Mann  School  (1887),  the 
Speyer  School  (1899)  and  the  Lincoln  School  (1917) 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univ  ,  and  the  ex- 
perimental school  (1915)  at  the  State  Univ  of 
Iowa  The  activities  program,  designed  to  supply 
the  values  of  progressive  education  where  more 
drastic  adjustments  are  not  possible,  includes  such 
devices  as  club  programs,  student  self-government, 
and  school  publications  The  influence  of  progres- 
sive education's  idea  of  learning  by  doing  can  be 
observed  in  modern  vocational  training  and  in  the 
training  techniques  used  by  the  army  m  the  Second 
World  War  See  KINDERGARTEN  ,  NURSERY  SCHOOL; 
ADULT  EDUCATION;  GUIDANCE.  See  W.  H.  Kil- 
patrick  and  others,  The  Educational  Frontier 
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(1933);  J.  W.  Wrightstone,  Appraisal  of  Newer 
Practice*  in  Selected  Public  School*  (1938);  A.  E. 
Meyer.  The  Development  of  Education  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  (1939),  W.  M.  Aikin,  The  Story 
of  the  Eight  Year  Study  (1942) 
Progressive  party,  m  U  S  history,  the  name  of 
three  political  organizations,  active,  respectively, 
in  the  presidential  elections  of  1912,  1924,  and 
1948  Republican  insurgents  dissatisfied  with  the 
conservative  administration  of  President  William 
Howard  TAFT  formed  (Jan,  1911)  the  National 
Progressive  Republican  League  Sen  Robert  M 
LA  FOLLETTE  was  their  choice  for  the  Republican 
presidential  nomination  in  1912  until  ox-President 
Theodoie  ROOSEVELT,  at  odds  with  his  old  friend 
Taft  for  various  personal  and  political  reasons, 
threw  his  "hat  into  the  ring"  (Feb  24,  1912)  The 
regular  Republicans,  however,  controlled  the  na- 
tional convention  at  Chicago  (June)  and  renomi- 
nated  Taft,  whereupon  the  Roosevelt  suppoiters 
organized  tho  new  Progressive  party  (the  Bull 
Moose  party)  and  nominated,  also  at  Chicago 
(August),  Roosevelt  for  President  and  Hiram  W 
JOHNSON  for  Vu  e  President  The  Progressive  plat- 
form called  for  the  direct  election  of  U  S  Senators, 
the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall,  woman  suf- 
frage, downward  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  many 
social  reforms  After  an  exciting  campaign,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  Woodrow  Wilson,  won,  but 
Roosevelt,  who  received  88  electoral  votes  and  over 
4,000,000  popular  votes,  faied  better  than  Taft 
The  party  maintained  its  organization  until  1916, 
when,  after  Roosevelt  declined  another  nomina- 
tion, moat  Progressives  supported  the  Republican 
presidential  candidate,  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
Some  years  later,  the  success  of  the  Confeience  for 
Progressive  Political  Action,  sponsored  by  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods,  in  the  Congressional  elections 
of  1922  led  to  the  nomination  at  Cleveland  in  1924 
of  another  Piogressive  party  ticket,  with  La  Fol- 
lette  for  President  and  Burton  K.  WHEELEII  for 
Vice  President  La  Follette's  program,  supported 
by  the  American  federation  of  Labor,  the  Socialist 
and  Farmer-Labor  parties,  and  most  other  non- 
Communist  left-wing  groups,  called  for  the  uproot- 
ing of  monopoly,  public  control  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  abolition  of  child  labor,  and 
recognition  of  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively  In  the  Coolidge  landslide 
which  followed,  La  toilette  won  only  the  13  elec- 
toral votes  of  Wisconsin,  but  polled  nearly  5,000,- 
000  pooular  votes  Under  La  Follette's  sons, 
Robert  M  ,  Jr  ,  and  Philip  F  ,  the  Progressives  con- 
tinued strong  in  Wisconsin  until  1938,  when  they 
were  defeated  by  the  Republicans  In  1946  the 
Wisconsin  part>  dissolved  itself  and  joined  the 
Republicans  The  third  Progressive  party  appeared 
at  Philadelphia  in  July,  1948,  when  a  new  third 
party,  organized  as  a  challenge  to  the  Democratic 
party,  adopted  the  name  and  nominated  Henry  A 
WALLACE  for  President  and  Senator  Glen  11.  TAY- 
LOR for  Vice  President  Endorsed  to  some  degree 
by  the  COMMUNIST  PARTY,  which  was  said  by  many 
to  control  tho  organization,  and  by  the  AMERICAN 
LABOR  PARTY  of  New  York  state,  this  Progressive 
party  advocated  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
and  the  re-establishment  of  wartime  price  controls 
It  denounced  the  Truman  administration  for  failing 
to  coopeiate  with  Soviet  Russia  to  end  the  cold 
war  Its  candidates  won  no  electoral  votes  and 
only  slightly  more  than  1,000,000  popular  votes 
See  B  P  De  Witt,  The  Progressive  Movement 
(1916),  G  E  Mowry,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the 
Progressive  Movement  (1946) ,  K  C  MacKay,  The 
Progressive  Movement  of  1<J24  (1947) 
progressive  school,  see  PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION 

and  SCHOOL 

prohibition,  legal  method  of  controlling  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages,  the  ex- 
treme of  the  regulatory  LIQUOR  LAWS  The  modern 
movement  for  prohibition  had  its  main  growth  in 
the  United  States  and  developed  largely  as  a  result 
of  the  agitation  of  19th-century  TEMPERANCE 
MOVEMENTS  A  number  of  states  passed  prohibitoiy 
laws  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  but  most  of 
them  were  soon  repealed  A  new  wave  of  state 
"dry"  legislation  followed  the  creation  (1846-51) 
of  a  model  law  in  Maine  After  this  time  emphasis 
shifted  from  advocacy  of  temperance  to  out  light 
demand  for  government  prohibition  Chief  of  the 
forces  in  this  new  and  effective  approach  was  the 
ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  Piohibition  had  now  be- 
come a  politic  al  issue,  with  a  growing  PROHIBITION 
PARTY  and  support  fiom  a  number  of  rural,  re- 
ligious, and  business  groups  The  drive  was  given 
impetus  m  the  First  World  War,  when  conserva- 
tion policies  necessitated  limitation  of  liquor  out- 
put. After  the  war  national  prohibition  became  the 
law,  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion forbidding  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  import 
or  export  of  liquor.  In  spite  of  the  strict  VOLSTEAD 
ACT,  law  enforcement  proved  to  be  almost  impos- 
sible Smuggling  on  a  large  scale  (see  BOOTLEGGING) 
could  not  be  prevented,  and  the  illicit  manufacture 
of  liquor,  mostly  strong  spirits,  sprang  up  with 
such  rapidity  that  authorities  were  unable  to  sup- 
press it.  There  followed  a  period  of  unparalleled 
drinking  (often  of  inferior  and  dangerous  bever- 
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ages)  and  lawbreakmg.  In  1933  the  Twenty-Ant 
Amendment,  repealing  prohibition,  was  ratified.  A 
number  of  states,  counties  and  other  divisions 
have  maintained  full  or  partial  prohibition  under 
the  right  of  local  option  Prohibition  laws  were 
passed  in  Finland,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and 
most  of  Canada  after  the  First  World  War  Theae 
were  repealed,  partly  because  of  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  countries'  commerce  with  wine-ex- 
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directions  from  the  center  of  the  map  (equidistant 
projection) ,  others  show  areas  (equal-area  projec- 
tion) or  shapes  (conforraal  projection)  equal  to 
those  on  a  globe  of  the  same  scale.  Projections  are 
usually  classified  as  cylindrical,  conical,  or  ail- 
muthal,  according  to  their  geometric  origin  One 
of  the  best  known  is  Meroator's  project  ton,  first 
published  in  1569  and  widely  used  for  maps  of  the 
world  In  it  all  parallels  and  meridians  are  repre- 


portmg  nations    See  Report  on  the  Enforcement  of     seated    as    straight    lines,    intersecting    at    right 


the  Prohibition  Laws  (1931)  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement 
(Wickersham  Commission),  Charles  Men,  The 
Dry  Decade  (1031),  J  H  Wuonnen,  The  Prohibi- 
tion Experiment  in  Finland  (1931),  Clark  Warbur- 
ton,  The  Economic  Results  of  Prohibition  (1932) 
Prohibition  party,  in  U  8  history,  minor  political 
party  formed  (18b9)  primarily  for  the  legislative 
prohibition  of  the  manufacture,  transportation, 
and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  Temperance 
leaders  failed  to  gam  active  support  from  the 
major  political  parties  in  the  early  and  middle 


angles,  and  all  the  parallels  have  the  same  length 
as  the  equator,  thus  causing  considerable  distor- 
tions in  high  latitudes  (compare  the  aiae  of  Green- 
land and  South  America  on  Meroator's  projection) , 
polar  regions  can  never  be  shown  The  projection's 
great  advantage  lies  m  the  fact  that  the  rhumb 
line  (i  e ,  the  line  of  constant  compass  which 
crosses  every  meridian  at  the  same  angle)  is  here 
shown  as  a  straight  lino,  thus  making  the  projec- 
tion of  great  value  for  navigation.  Of  considerable 
strategic  interest  in  the  present  air  age  is  the  uai- 
muthal  equidistant  pi  ejection  used  for  the  map- 


,  "and  "the"  movement  "w'hich  developed      P«JK  <>*  areas  adjacent  to  the  poles. 


in  1867  for  a  separate  party  to  campaign  for  pro- 
hibition culminated  in  the  organization  (Sept  , 
1869)  of  the  Prohibition  party  at  a  convention  in 
Chicago  by  delegates  from  20  states  After  gam- 
ing several  local  victories,  the  Prohibition  party 
offered  a  presidential  candidate  in  1872,  and  since 
that  time  it  has  offered  candidates  in  every  presi- 
dential election  Though  the  central  issue  pressed 
by  the  party  was  that  of  prohibition,  other  reform 
planks-— e  g  ,  woman  suffrage,  income-tax  legisla- 
tion, railroad  regulation,  the  creation  of  a  tariff 
commission — were  also  adopted  over  a  period  of 
years  Its  earlier  presidential  candidates — James 
Black  (1872),  Green  C  Smith  (1876),  and  Neal 
Dow  (1880) — each  polled  a  very  small  number  of 
votes  A  vigorous  presidential  campaign  by  John 
P  St.  John  in  1884  resulted  in  the  party's  first 
sizable  popular  vote  (150,626),  which  was  topped 
by  almost  100,000  votes  four  >  ears  later  by  Clinton 
B  Fisk  Tho  peak  of  popular  support  was  reached 
in  1892,  when  John  Bidwell  won  close  to  271,000 
votes.  After  the  split  in  the  Prohibition  party  in 
1896  over  the  currency  issue,  in  which  Joshua 
Levering  represented  the  regular  party  and 
Charles  E  Bentley  was  the  presidential  candidate 
of  those  dissenting  groups  which  advocated  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  the  paity  lost  momentum 
The  later  Prohibition  party  presidential  candidates 
— JohnG  Woolley(  1900),  Silas  C  Swallow  (1004), 
Eugene  W  Chafin  (1908,  1912),  J  Frank  Hanlv 
(1916),  Aaron  S  Watkms  (1920),  Herman  P 


_rgei  Sergeyevlch  (sylrga'  sylrga'uvJch 

pr6k6f'eSf),  1891-,  Russian  composer,  pianist,  and 
conductor ,  pupil  of  Ghere  and  of  Rimaky-Korsakov 
at  the  St  Petersburg  Conservatory  His  First 
Piano  Concerto  was  composed  while  he  was  still  a 
student  at  the  conservatory,  and  at  his  graduation 

(1914)  his  performance  of  it  won  him  first  prize  in 
piano  The  cacophony  of  his  Second  Piano  Con- 
certo (1913)  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  critics 
and  the  public  His  first  mature  orchestral  work,. 
Scythian  Suite,  was  begun  as  a  ballet  on  Scythian 
mythology,  at  the  suggestion  of  Diaghilev,  who 
also  commissioned  Chout  (The  Buffoon,  1921),  a 
ballet  based  on  Russian  folk  music  Diaghilev 
later  produced  Le  Pas  d'aner  (1927),  Prokoflev's 
first  Soviet  composition,  and  L'Enfant  prodigue 
(1929)  Prokofiev's  only  experiment  with  polyto- 
nahty  and  atonahty,  the  cantata  Seven,  They  Are 
Seven  (1917),  was  written  simultaneously  with  his 
popular  Classical  Symphony.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1918,  his  opera  The  Love  for  the 
Three  Oranges  (1921)  was  produced  in  Chicago  In 
1922  he  moved  to  Paris,  where,  in  addition  to  the 
ballets  for  Diaghilev,  he  composed  his  Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth  symphonies,  the  50th  anni- 
versary (1930)  of  the  Boston  Symphony  being  the 
occasion  for  the  Fourth,  his  Fourth  and  Jifth  piano 
concertos,  and  his  Symphonic  Song,  for  orchestra 
His  works  of  this  period  are  harsh,  energetic,  and 
full  of  innovations  After  his  return  (1932)  to 
Russia,  his  output  became  more  prolific,  and  he 


Fans  (1924),  William  F    Varney  (1928),  William      employed  more  native  Russian  materials  and  great- 


D  Upshaw  (1932),  D  Leigh  Colvm  (1936), 
Roger  W  Babson  (1940),  and  Claude  A  Watson 
(1944,  1948)— failed  to  hudd  their  party's  strength 
The  institution  of  PROHIBITION'  by  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  its  repeal  by  the  Twenty-first 
Amendment  had  a  decidedly  weakening  effect  on 
the  party 

projectile,  missile  generally  elongated  for  projection 
to  a  target  Its  history  begins  with  the  throwing  of 
stones  and  clubs.  The  boomerang  is  an  ingeniously 
shaped  club  which  describes  remarkable  curves, 
one  type  returns  to  the  thrower  Spears  have  been 
hurled  at  enemies,  and  the  arrow  is  in  effect  a  small 
spear  launched  b>  a  bow  or  by  a  blowgun.  Until 
the  introduction  of  gunpowder,  the  arrow  was 
the  usual  projectile  in  hunting  and  m  war  En- 
gines such  as  the  crossbow,  the  balhsta,  and  the 
catapult  were  devised  to  project  arrows  and  stones 


er  lyricism  Among  his  works  in  the  years  before 
the  Second  World  War  are  an  orchestral  suite, 
Lieutenant  A'i;e  (1934,  from  music  for  a  film,  1933) , 
an  orchestral  fairy  tale,  Peter  and  the  Wolf  (1936), 
in  which  each  character  is  indicated  by  a  diffeient 
instrument,  incidental  music  for  Pushkin's  Queen 
of  Spades,  Bona  Godunov,  and  Eugene  Onegin  (all 
1936),  a  ballet,  Romeo  and  Juliet  (1935),  a  cantata 
for  the  20th  anniversary  (1937)  of  the  November 
Revolution,  based  on  speeches  of  Lenin,  Stalin, 
and  Marx,  Alexander  Nevaky  (1937),  a  cantata 
based  on  Prokofiev's  music  for  the  film  directed  by 
Sergei  Eisenstein,  operas,  Semyon  Kotko  (Moscow, 
1940)  and  Betrothal  in  a  Convent  (1940),  based  on 
Sheridan's  Duenna  During  the  war  he  completed 
his  opera  War  and  Peace  (1941-42),  after  Tolstoy's 
novel,  his  Seventh  (1939-42)  and  Eighth  (1939-44) 
piano  sonatas,  the  former  winning  him  the  Stalin 


Incendiary  projectiles  consisting  of  balls  of  cord-  Prize  (1943),  music  for  Ivan  the  Terrible,  a  him 
age  impregnated  with  Greek  fire,  a  chemical  mix-  directed  by  Eiaenatem,  and  his  Fifth  Symphony 
ture,  were  sometimes  hurled  at  enemy  ships  and  (Moscow,  1945)  He  has  also  composed  two  violin 


embattlements    The  role  of  projectiles  in  hunting     concertos,  a  cello  concerto,  and  many  piano  pieces 
and  in  war  grew  greatly  with  the  introduction  of      and  songs     He  has  toured  the  United  States  and 
gunpowder      Balls  of   metal   replaced   stones   as 
cannon  ammunition    The  Royal  Arsenal  at  Rouen 


in  1338  had  a  pot  de  fer,  which  sent  crossbow  darts      , „   ..  , , 

into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy    The  mortar  came  into    Prokopovich,  Feofan  (fnufan 
existence  by  1354,  and  since  iron  balls  were  used      1736,  Russian  churchman 
in  1350,  a  marriage  of  the  two  could  not  have 
been  far  removed  from  the  middle  of  the  14th  cent 
Rifling  of  bores  permitted  the  use  of  cylindrical 
projectiles    which    proved    much    more    effective 
than  spherical  ones.    The  projec  tile  most  widely 
used  is  the  bullet,  essentially  a  mass  of  metal 


Europe  several  times,  both  as  a  pianist  and  as  a 
conductor     See  biography  by  Israel  V.  Nestyev 
(Eng  tr  ,  1946) 

•  •    -     -       -----    ,rukup6'vlch),  1681- 

!e  was  archbishop  of 

Novgorod  and  was  chosen  by  Peter  I  to  carry  out 
his  ecclesiastical  reforms.  A  highly  cultured  man, 
he  was  a  foe  of  ignorance  in  the  clergy  His  most 
famous  work  regulated  church  discipline  Ho  also 
wrote  a  play,  Vladimir,  a  catechism,  and  numerous 
tracts  He  founded  a  literary  academy 
' 


When  these  metallic  masses  carry  their  own  ex-  Prokopyevsk  (prukdp'yu'sk),  city  (1926  pop  10,717, 
plosive  charges  they  are  explosive  bullets,  or  in  1939  pop  107,227),  RSFSR,  in  S  central  Siberia 
larger  sizes,  sheila  Among  their  great  variety  are  It  is  a  growing  coal-nuumg  center  of  the  Kuznetsk 
armour-piercing  shells,  high-explosivo  shells,  in-  Basin 

cendiary,  shrapnel,  tracers,  star  shells,  each  with  its  proletariat  (pr6lut&'reut),  in  socialist  theory,  the 
special  purpose  The  science  of  the  motion  and  class  of  exploited  workers  and  wage  earners  who 

effects  of  projectiles  is  called  ballistics    See  W   H "  " 

Tschappat.  Text- Book  of  Ordnance  and  (hmnery 
( 1917) ,  Willey  Ley,  Shell*  and  Shooting  ( 1942) 
projection  or  map  projection.  Only  a  globe  can 
represent  the  earth's  surface  features  coirectly 
with  reference  to  area,  shape,  scale,  and  directions 
A  projection  from  a  globe  to  a  flat  map  ci 


depend  on  their  labor  power  for  means  of  existence 
In  ancient  Rome,  a  proletarian  (prdetanut)  was  a 
citizen  without  property  or  assured  income  who 


distortion  with  regard  to  some  of  these  characteris- 
tic s    It  involves  the  construction  on  a  plane  surface 


class  from  the  dispossessed  peasants  and  retainers, 
who  were  forced  to  sell  their  labor  for  wages  in  the 
new  industrial  centers.  The  Marxist  theory,  later 


of  a  grid  or  net  formed  by  two  intersecting  systems  elaborated  by  Lenin,  is  that  the  proletariat  must 

of  hues  which  correspond  to  the  parallels  of  latitude  take  power  from  the  capitalist  class  and,  after  a 

and  the  meridians  of  longitude  on  the  globe.  Some  period  of  proletarian  dictatorship,  eetabliah  a  clase- 

projections  aim  to  preserve  correct  distances  in  all  less  society.  See  H.  J.  Laski,  Cvmmunwm  (1027). 


Prome  (pr6m),  oity  (pop,  28,295),  S  Burma,  OB  the 
Irrawaddy  river  It  is  connected  by  rail  with  Ran- 
goon Old  Prome  was  the  capital  of  the  Indmnieed 
Pyua,  who  were  conquered  and  absorbed  by  the 
Burmese,  probably  ui  the  9th  cent.  The  ruins  of 
the  old  city  are  near  its  modern  namesake. 
Prometheus  (promS'theus)  [Gr  .-forethought],  in 
Greek  religion,  a  Titan  He  helped  the  Olympian 
gods  to  overcome  the  Titans,  but  later  his  sympa- 
thy with  mankind,  to  whom  he  brought  fire  and  the 
arts,  roused  the  anger  of  ZEUS.  Another  account 
makes  him  the  creator  of  mankind  out  of  earth  and 
water.  Zcua  punished  him  by  chaining  him  to  a 
Caucasian  mountain  where  a  vulture  devoured  his 
liver  There  he  remained  until  Hercules  set  him 
free  Prometheus'  father  was  IAPBTUS,  his  mother 
CLYMBNB  or  THEMIS  His  brother  EPIMETHKUS 
shared  his  interest  in  mankind,  and  his  son 
DEUCALION  saved  the  human  race  fiom  extinction 
in  a  great  flood.  The  story  of  Prometheus  is  the 
theme  of  Prometheus  Bound  by  Aeschylus  Shelley, 
moved  by  the  French  Revolution,  wrote  Prome- 
theus Unbound  on  the  theme  of  the  deliverance  of 
mankind 

promethlum  (pr6me'th6um),  rare  metallic  element 
(symbol «Pm),  a  member  of  the  group  known  as 
rare-earth  elements  Its  existence  (as  element  61 
in  the  periodic  table)  was  predicted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  20th  cent .  and  its  discovery  was  re- 
ported (1926)  by  B  S  Hopkins  and  his  co-workers 
J.  A  Harris  and  L  F  Yntema;  identification  was 
made  by  means  of  the  X-ray  spectroscope,  and  the 
name  illinium  (after  Illinois)  was  proposed  In 
Italy,  Luigi  Rolla  and  his  associates  reported  at 
about  the  same  time  that  they  believed  they  had 
discovered  element  61  and  gave  it  the  name  floren- 
tium  However,  in  1945,  definite  identification 
of  a  radioactive  form  of  the  element  was  made 
during  the  course  of  experiments  on  plutoiuum  by 
J  A  Marmsky,  L  K  Glendenm,  and  C  D  Coryell 
These  investigators  made  the  first  chemical  identi- 
fication of  radioactive  isotopes  of  element  61 
Since  observable  quantities  of  the  natural  element 
had  not  been  previously  found,  this  identification 
of  the  synthetic  form  was  considered  by  the  dia- 
coverers  to  represent  possibly  the  first  actual  dis- 
covery of  the  element  They  suggested  the  name 
proinethium,  which  was  adopted  (1949)  by  tho 
International  Union  of  Chemistry, 
prominences  see  CHROMOSPHERE 
promissory  note  (pr&mlscYre) ,  written  promise  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  on  demand  or  at  a 
definite  time  to  bearer  or  to  a  specified  person  or 
his  order  The  holder  of  a  note  made  payable  to 
bearer  may  transfer  Jna  rights  to  another  by  de- 
livery of  the  note  if  the  note  is  payable  to  order, 
it  may  be  transferred  by  indorsement  and  delivery 
pronghorn  or  prongbuck,  native  North  American 
hoofed  mammal,  found  in  the  SW  United  States 
and  Mexico  Although  it  is  often  called  prong- 
horned  or  American  antelope  it  does  not  belong  to 
the  true  antelope  family  of  Afnca  and  Asia,  but  is 
the  only  living  memboi  of  the  family  Antilocapri- 
dae  Like  the  antelope,  it  has  hoi  ns  consisting  of  a 
core  of  bone  with  a  horny  coveting,  but  unlike  the 
antelope  the  covering  is  shed  annually  The  hoins 
have  a  single  fork,  those  of  the  antelope  are  un- 
branched  Tho  back  is  usually  reddish  brown  with 
under  parts  and  nee  k  bands  of  white ,  the  muzzle  is 
dark  A  prominent  white  rump  patch  can  be  ele- 
vated to  warn  other  pronghorns  of  danger  Secre- 
tions of  scent  glands  also  serve  as  signals  Once 
numerous  in  the  W  United  States,  the  pronghorn 
was  saved  from  probable  extinction  through  pro- 
tection in  national  forests  and  porks 
pronoun,  m  English,  PART  OF  SPEECH,  comprising 
certain  words  used  as  substitutes  for  nouns  In 
English  the  pronouns  are  a  group  of  tiny  non- 
productive form  classes  overlapping  with  the 
function  class  of  nouns  (see  NOUN)  Such  substitu- 
tion is  perhaps  universal  in  languages,  but  lan- 
guages differ  greatly  in  their  use  of  pronounhke 
words. 

prontosil:  see  BULFA  DRUGS. 
pronunciation:  see  PHONETICS 
proof,  m  law  see  EVIDENCE 

proof.  In  printing,  a  proof  is  a  trial  impression  for 
inspection  Proofreading  is  inspection  of  proof  and 
marking  it  for  correction  of  errors  and  imperfec- 
tions. Proofreaders'  marks  are  given  in  diction- 
aries. Directions  for  proofreading  are  given  in  A 
Manual  of  Style,  published  by  the  Umv  of  Chicago 
Press 

propaganda  (propug&n'du)  [from  Latin  de  propa- 
ganda fide-tor  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  in  the 
official  title  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda, 
a  Roman  congregation,  for  this,  see  MIHBIONB  and 
VATICAN],  method  of  creating  or  maintaining  a 
favorable  (or,  conversely,  a  hostile)  attitude  to- 
ward some  person,  organisation,  or  ideal  by  a  posi- 
tive or  negative  influencing  of  opinion  Propa- 
ganda is  as  old  as  history,  for  it  was  employed  by 
leaders  of  primitive  society  to  manipulate  tribal 
conduct.  All  religions  have  had  some  propagan- 
dists as  prophets  Every  social  system  depends 
upon  propaganda  for  its  dissemination  The  altera- 
tion of  private  or  of  public  conduct  has  usually 
been  a  result  of  propaganda.  The  forma  of  propa- 


are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS,  Tfe  key  to  pr«caacUttoa  fee*  p««  1. 


gftada  are  as  diverse  as  its  aims;  the  propagandist 
may  be  religious,  social,  cultural,  or  political  The 
Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  and  the  Protes- 
tant missionary  boards  are  disseminators  of  reli- 
gious propaganda.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
International  Peace  has,  as  its  object,  the  spread- 
ing of  anti-war  information  The  dissemination  of 
propaganda  is  one  of  the  chief  activities  of  COM- 
MUNISM Other  organizations,  equally  diverse, 
have  propagandizing  as  a  chief,  or  a  subsidiary, 
purpose;  e  g  ,  the  US  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organisations 
Propaganda  may  be  spread  by  direct  or  indirect 
means,  free  propaganda  often  being  more  effective 
than  that  for  which  money  is  pam  The  agent  of 
dissemination  may  be  open  and  acknowledged,  or 
its  identity  may  be  purposely  obscured  The  press, 
the  radio,  the  theater,  and  the  platform  are  used 
in  the  presentation  of  propaganda,  and  even  the 
arts  are  media.  The  field  of  organised  publicity  is 
the  stronghold  of  the  propagandist  Because  gov- 
ernments have  long  realized  the  power  of  propa- 
ganda, they  have  sought  to  control  its  distribution, 
utate  supervision  of  radio  broadcasting  stations  and 
the  control  of  official  newspapers  help  to  maintain 
or  create  favorable  public  opinion  within  the  na- 
tion, while  subsidizing  foreign  publications  tends  to 
create  a  like  attitude  abroad  Good-will  missions 
of  all  kinds  are  less  obvious  forms  of  propaganda 
promoted  by  governments  The  presence  of  nu- 
merous and  highly  organized  lobbies  m  every  state 
and  national  capital  (see  LOBBYING)  gives  further 
i  ndication  of  the  power  of  propaganda  Some  arguo 
that  such  propagandists  are  of  invaluable  assist- 
ance in  supplying  necessary  information,  others  be- 
lieve all  propaganda  to  be  evil,  and  a  third  group 
maintains  that  conflicting  propaganda  campaigns 
neutralize  one  another  Because  modern  war  in- 
volves the  entire  c  ivihan  population  in  addition  to 
the  military,  governmental  propaganda  in  such 
nenods  becomes  of  immense  importance  Even  bo- 
fore  the  beginning  of  the  Second  World  War,  Nazi 
Germany  had  a  highly  organized  propaganda  de- 
partment, headed  by  Paul  Joseph  Goebbels,  more- 
over, Hitler  himself  was  a  master  propagandist  All 
the  warring  countries  found  it  necessary  to  estab- 
lish departments  of  propaganda,  often  called  in- 
formation services  The  U  S  agency  was  the  OF- 
MCE  OF  WAK  INJ-OHMATION  See  Peter  Odegard, 
The  American  Public  Mind  (1930),  L.  W  Doob, 
Propaganda  Ita  Psychology  and  Technique  (1935), 
Harold  La  vino  and  James  Wechslor,  War  Propa- 
ganda and  the  United  States  (1940),  C  R  Miller, 
The  Process  of  Persuasion  (1946). 

propagation  of  plants  is  effected  by  seeds  and  spores, 
which  are  nature's  most  common  method  of  in- 
creasing and  perpetuating  higher  plants,  and  by 
such  vegetative  means  as  CUTTING,  LAVISHING,  root 
01  tuber  division,  and  GRAFTING.  Most  farm  and 
garden  crops  are  mci eased  by  seed,  but  the  potato 
is  propagated  by  planting  a  piece  of  the  tuber  con- 
taining an  eye  Some  plants  will  not  reproduce 
their  own  kind  or  breed  true  from  seed,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  propagate  them  by  cuttings  or  root 
division  or  other  vegetative  means  Propagating 
methods  must  be  adapted  to  each  kind  of  plant 
See  M  G  Kams  and  L  M  MoQuesten,  Propaga- 
tion of  Plants  (1943) 

propeller,  device  consisting  of  a  hub  with  one  or 
more  blades  By  rotating,  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
pelling a  craft  The  screw  propeller  was  patented 
by  John  Ericsson,  a  Swedish  engineer,  in  1836  It 
has  since  entirely  superseded  paddle  wheels  and  a 
variety  of  other  means  of  propulsion  for  water- 
borne  vessels  In  a  single-screw  ship  the  propeller 
mounted  on  the  end  of  a  shaft  is  immediately  m 
front  of  the  rudder  and  operates  in  a  special  frame 
through  which  the  shaft  passes  to  the  source  of 
rotational  power,  the  engine  Twin-screw  vessels 
were  first  introduced  about  1860  in  England  Lo- 
cated on  either  side  of  the  rudder  and  actuated  by 
separate  engines,  they  may  be  used  to  assist  in 
steering  If  one  breaks  down,  the  other  can  propel 
the  vessel.  Screw  propellers  are  of  oast  iron,  cast 
steel,  or  manganese  bronze,  the  last  being  the  best 
material  because  of  its  resistance  to  corrosion  The 
introduction  of  steam  turbines  has  brought  about 
the  use  of  four  pi  opellers  for  large  ships  Propel  lers 
on  airplanes  may  nave  a  single  blade  with  a  coun- 
terweight but  generally  have  from  two  to  sue 
blades  These  are  made  of  wood,  aluminum,  or 
steel.  All  were  of  fixed  pitch  at  first  (i  e  ,  the  angle 
of  the  blades  was  not  variable  once  the  propeller 
was  machined) .  The  advantages  in  speed  and  power 
shown  by  variable  pitch  propellers  caused  them  to 
be  much  used,  the  blades  are  set  into  sockets  in  the 
hub  with  gear  arrangements  capable  of  altering  the 
pitch  in  flight  The  next  development  was  auto- 
matic equipment  to  alter  the  pitch  as  needed  for 
maintaining  a  predetermined  speed.  These  are 
constant-speed  propellers.  In  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  blades  from  two  to  three,  then  from  three 
to  six,  for  achieving  greater  thrust  or  propulsion  or 
keeping  the  blade  aize  down,  new  stress  problems 
arose.  These  were  met  by  the  development  of 
counterrotating  propellers,  in  which  the  six  blades 
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were  arranged  SB  two  separate  three-bladed  units 
rotating  in  opposite  directions.  Variable  pitch 
propellers  generally  take  the  name  of  the  pitch- 
controlling  device,  and  the  principal  ones  are,  in- 
ternal-cylinder, hydromatic,  external-cylinder  and 
elec  trie  With  mod  ifications  they  can  also  act  as  ai  r 
brakes  The  fast-developing  jet-propelled  aircraft 
does  not  employ  propellers,  and  many  propeller- 
driven  planes  augment  their  power  with  jet  equip- 
ment Sec  P  J  Cowan,  A  Short  History  of  Naval 
and  Marine  Engineering  (1938),  J  A  Kyd,  Van- 
able-Pitch  Propellers  (1945),  F  T  Meacock,  The 
Elements  of  Aircraft  Propeller  Design  (1947) 
Propertius,  Seztus  (sek'stus  prOpur'shus),  c  50 
B  C  -c  16  B  C  ,  Pvoman  elegiac  poet,  b  Urnbna 
He  was  a  member  of  the  circle  of  MAECENAS  and 
was  well  known  in  Home  as  a  man  about  town  His 
poems  are  mostly  love  lyrics  to  his  mistress,  called 
Cynthia  A  master  of  the  Latin  elegy,  he  wrote 
with  vigor,  passion,  and  sincerity,  but  his  poems 
suffer  from  a  stiffness  due  to  misplaced  erudition 
and  artificiality  See  E  H  W.  Meyerstein,  The 
Elegies  of  Propertius  (1935) 

property.  Property  is  an  all-pervasive  social  con- 
cept which  cannot  be  precisely  defined  so  as  to 
cover  all  cases  Fundamentally  it  <  omprwes  rights 
to  the  enjoyment  of  things  of  economic  value,  ir- 
respective of  whether  the  enjoyment  is  exclusive  or 
shared,  present  or  prospective,  to  such  rights  the 
term  ownership  may  be  applied  Ownership  neces- 
sarily is  supported  by  correlative  rights  to  exclude 
others  from  enjoyment  Protection  and  content 
are  given  to  ownership  by  custom  or  law  By  ex- 
tension of  usage  the  tilings  m  which  one  has  prop- 
erty rights  are  called  one's  property,  thus  the  per- 
son who  holds  title  to  a  house,  even  though  there  is 
a  MORTGAGE  outstanding,  calls  it  his  "property  " 
The  tjpe  of  property  law  in  a  society  may  be 
taken  us  index  of  its  social  and  economic  system 
For  example,  a  primitive  pastoral  tribe  which  must 
be  highly  united  to  resist  its  many  enemies  may 
hold  pasture  lands  in  common  or  rotate  ownership, 
thereby  avoiding  disruptive  quarrels  By  contrast, 
in  societies  which  possess  an  economic  surplus  and 
relative  security  the  institution  of  private  property 
may  be  highly  developed  with  marked  division  of 
ownership  and  a  competitive  struggle  for  control 
On  the  other  hand  the  institution  may  be  swept 
away  in  certain  societies — an  avowed  aim  of  Marx- 
ism Modern  Anglo-American  property  law  pro- 
vides at  least  potentially  for  the  ownership  of 
nearly  ull  things  which  have  or  may  have  value 
The  requirement  of  free  intercourse  between  na- 
tions, of  course,  prohibits  the  assertion  of  owner- 
ship m  the  high  seas,  and  special  rules  apply  to 
territorial  waters  (see  WATERS,  TERRITORIAL)  and 
to  domestic  NAVIGABLE  WATER  In  a  sense  all  land 
presently  or  ultimately  belongs  to  the  state,  for 
whatever  is  not  actually  owned  by  the  public 
authority  may  be  transferred  to  it  by  condemna- 
tion proceedings  under  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
mam  (see  PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP)  In  fact,  most  land 
is  in  private  hands,  although  ownership  of  subsoil 
mineral  wealth  or  of  buried  objects  (see  TREASURE- 
TROVE)  in  some  instances  may  be  public  The 
terminology  and  much  of  the  content  of  modern 
roperty  law  stem  from  its  origins  in  FEUDALISM 
'he  fundamental  division  is  into  realty  (or  real 
estate  or  real  property)  and  personalty  (or  per- 
sonal property)  Realty  is  chiefly  land  and  im- 
provements built  thereon  Sometimes  it  is  com- 
prehensively, but  loosely,  described  as  lands,  tene- 
ments (holdings  by  another's  authority),  and  here- 
ditaments (that  which  is  capable  of  being  inherited) 
Formerly  its  chief  characteristics  m  a  legal  sense 
were  that  it  went  by  descent  to  the  heir  of  the 
owner  (who  had  no  control  over  its  disposition)  and 
that  ownership  might  be  recovered  by  a  lawsuit 
(by  a  so-called  real  action)  Also  possessing  these 
characteristics,  and  hence  classified  as  real  prop- 
erty, were  titles  of  honor,  heirlooms,  and  advow- 
sons,  i.e  ,  the  right  to  sell  an  ecclesiastical  benefice 
The  manner  in  which  realty  is  owned  is  said  to  be 
an  estate,  specifically  ownership  is  a  fee  of  some 
sort,  e  g  ,  an  estate  in  fee  simple  (see  TENURE) 
Personal  property  is  chiefly  movables,  i  e  ,  portable 
objects  Typically  (but  by  no  means  invariably) 
the  owner  could  by  WILL,  GIFT,  or  sale  determine 
its  distribution  (note  the  contrast  with  the  term 
descent),  and  if  it  was  wrongly  taken  a  lawsuit  (a  so- 
called  personal  action)  would  give  damages  only 
but  would  not  restore  the  object  Certain  types  of 
interests  in  land  with  these  characteristics  were 
also  deemed  personalty,  examples  are  leases  for  a 
period  of  years,  mortgages,  ana  hens  The  distinc- 
tion of  realty  and  personalty  served  the  purposes 
of  early  feudal  society  Land,  the  basis  of  most 
wealth  and  the  keystone  of  the  social  structure, 
was  controlled  in  many  ways  to  protect  society, 
while  the  ownership  of  personalty,  being  of  minor 
importance,  was  almost  unfettered  As  the  eco- 
nomic system  was  altered  during  the  Renaissance 
and  trade  expanded,  peisonolty  lost  its  subordinate 
position  and  grew  to  be  the  economic  mainstay  of  a 
large  class.  The  freedom  with  which  personalty 
might  be  bought  and  sold  made  more  evident  and 
irksome  restraints  on  the  disposal  of  land  and 
stimulated  the  capacity  of  lawyers  to  devise  meth- 
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ods  of  evading  them  Gradually  the  law  of  realty 
tended  in  all  important  respects  to  be  assimilated 
to  that  of  personalty  In  tune  land  could  be  Bold 
with  almost  perfect  freedom  and  distributed  by 
will:  fundamentally  it  joined  the  list  oi  other  com- 
modities Differences  of  detail  in  the  law  of  realty 
and  personalty  still  persist,  especially  m  the  trans- 
fer of  realty,  which  is  attended  with  great  formality 
There  are  also  many  distiru  tions  of  detail  and  some 
of  substance  in  the  property  laws  of  the  American 
states  For  rules  affecting  marital  property,  see 
HUMBAND  AND  wtFK  For  certain  special  types  of 
property,  see  COPYRIGHT  and  PATENT 


prophet  [Gr ,- foreteller],  in  the  Bible,  religious 
leader  of  Israel,  especially  m  the  period  of  the  king- 
doms and  the  Captivity  The  Major  Prophets  are 
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Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel  The  Minor 
Prophets  are  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah, 
Micah,  Nahum,  Habbakuk,  Zephamah,  Haggai, 
Zechanah,  and  Malachi  In  the  Hebrew  names  of 
Old  Testament  books,  the  Prophets  are  classified 
as  Former  (Joshua  through  2  Kings,  excluding 
Ruth)  and  Latter  (the  Major  Prophets  and  the 
Twelve,  i  e  ,  the  Minor,  Prophets  taken  as  one) 
The  title  is  accorded  to  other  men  of  varying  im- 
portance, e  K  ,  Mows,  Elijah,  Ehsha,  Nathan,  and 
Jehu  (see  JEHU  2)  In  the  earlier  accounts  proph- 
ets are  encountered  who  resemble  medicine  men 
rather  than  those  great  men  who  did  much  to  mold 
Israel  The  behavior  of  Baal's  prophets  (1  Kings 
18)  is  an  instance  But  in  this  very  narrative  the 
dominating  figure  is  of  a  different  sort  from  Baal's 
prophets,  for  Elijah  was  an  enemy,  not  only  of 
foreign  religions,  but  also  of  what  they  represented 
— -evil  and  sin  in  every  form  The  biblical  account 
views  him  as  being  given  the  divine  mission  to  root 
up  the  house  of  Ahab  The  later  prophets,  also 
sure  of  their  divine  mission  to  punfy  Israel's  re- 
ligion, attacked  the  whole  life  of  the  people  and 
came  forward  as  the  advocates  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed  and  as  the  leaders  in  social  reform  Ac- 
cording to  them  Israel  could  be  reconciled  with  God 
only  by  complete  purification  in  religion  and  m  the 
state  In  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  are  many  of 
the  most  beautiful  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
monotheism  receives  its  most  eloquent  support, 
and  Judaism  makes  its  convincing  universal  ap- 
peal From  earliest  times  the  Prophets  were 
studied  for  revelations  of  the  future,  especially  of 
the  glories  of  Israel  and  the  MESSIAH  to  come,  they 
were  imitated  by  prophetic  PSEUDEPIGRAPHA  The 
Gospels  give  many  examples  of  the  interpretation 
of  Old  Testament  passages  as  predictive,  and  it  is 
part  of  traditional  Christian  belief  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  "spoke  through  the  prophets"  (Nicene 
Creed),  who  foretold  the  life  and  passion  of  Christ 
Exegesis  of  the  Prophets  before  the  19th  cent 
hardly  touched  any  aspect  but  this  In  the  New 
Testament  the  term  prophecy  is  used  of  enthusias- 
tic, presumably  inspired,  utterance,  and  this  was 
the  principle  of  Montanism,  an  early  Christian 
deviation  This  sort  of  prophecy  has  had  a  dubious 
existence  in  Christianity  (e  g  ,  in  Joachim  of  Floris 
and  Joanna  Southcott),  but  there  have  always  been 
millenmahftts  and  miracle-working  preachers  among 
the  unassailably  orthodox  (eg,  8t  Vincent  Fer- 
rer) Among  Christian  woman  mystics  a  number 
have  spoken  and  acted  like  prophets  (e  g  ,  Hilde- 
gard  of  Bingen,  3t  Bridget  of  Sweden,  and  St 
Catherine  of  Siena,  see  also  MYSTICISM)  Some  va- 
rieties of  Protestantism  have  emphasized  "in- 
spired" utterance  or  behavior,  the  most  spectacu- 
lar were  the  Anabaptists  (e  g  ,  Thomas  M  (Inzer 
and  John  of  Leiden)  Prophecy  is  essential  also  in 
Quakerism  Emanuel  Swedenborg  and  Joseph 
Smith  are  examples  of  different  types  of  prophets 
of  Protestant  background  Outside  Christianity, 
Islam  knows  Mohammed  as  the  last  and  greatest  of 
prophets  In  ancient  Greece  the  priests  attached  to 
an  ORACLE  were  prophets,  as  were  also  the  official 
Roman  readers  of  omens  through  divination.  The 
American  Indian  prophets  resembled  the  great 
prophets  of  Israel  in  preaching  a  definite  message; 
the  ordinary  medicine  man  (see  SHAMAN)  had  no 
such  role  The  Indian  prophet  in  the  late  18th  and 
the  19th  cent  normally  foretold  the  regeneration 
of  the  red  man  and  the  recapture  of  the  lands  from 
the  white  man,  provided  all  Indians  accepted  the 
idea  of  Indian  brotherhood  and  followed  prescribed 
religious  practices  Frequently  they  were  con- 
nected with  Indian  military  leaders,  more  or  less 
closely,  as  the  DEL \W\RE  PROPHET  with  Pontiac 
and  the  SHAWNEE  PROPHET  with  his  brother,  Te- 
cumseh  Two  later  prophets  of  renown  were 
SMOHALLA  and  Wo\oka  (of  the  GHOST  DANCE)  The 
holy  man  (or  woman)  who  interprets  for  a  divine 
power  is  a  commonplace  in  religion  (e  g  ,  in  VOO- 
DOO), and  the  function  he  has  varies  according  to 
the  cultuie  The  terms  therefore  can  be  defined 
only  with  respect  to  a  given  religion,  usually 

E'  et  connotes  inspired  utterance  of  an  informal 
frenzied)  nature,  while  priest  suggests  estab- 
ritual   duties     See  Edith   Hamilton,    The 
Prophets  of  Israel  (1936,  modernist) 
Prophetatown,  villain  (pop  1,469),  NW  HI ,  on  the 
Rock  River  and  NE  of  Rock  Island,  inc.  1869.  The 
village  of  Waubeahiek,  Indian  prophet,  was  here. 
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PROPHYLAXIS 

prophylaxis  (prS'fflak'sfa),  term  for  measures  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  occurrence  or  spreading  of 
disease  A  fundamental  principle  of  hygiene  and 
public  health,  it  usually  includes  restrictions  in  oc- 
cupation, diet,  and  exercise  Such  restrictions  are 
necessary,  e  g.,  in  cases  of  diabetes,  and  in  cardiac 
and  other  circulatory  malfunctions  Health  regu- 
lations concerned  with  the  reporting  and  QUARAN- 
TINE of  cases  of  highly  communicable  disease  (e  g  , 
typhoid,  diphtheria,  and  smallpox)  are,  in  effect, 
prophylactic  measures  In  dentistry,  prophylaxis 
refers  to  prevention  of  caries  (tooth  decay)  by  re- 
moval of  tartar  from  tooth  surfaces 
Propontis:  see  MARMARA,  SKA  or 
proportion,  in  mathematics,  the  equality  of  two 
ratios.  Two  pairs  of  quantities  a.b  and  c,d  are 
in  proportion  if  their  ratios  a/b  and  c/d  are  equal, 
i  e.,  if  the  equation  a/b=e/d  is  true  For  example, 
the  lengths  of  two  sides  of  any  triangle  and  the 
lengths  of  the  corresponding  two  sides  of  any  simi- 
lar (i  e  ,  same-shaped)  triangle  are  in  proportion, 
for  the  ratio  of  the  two  sides  of  the  first  can  be 
proved  to  be  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the  two  sides 
of  the  second  The  proportion 
a  c 
b"°d 

was  formerly  written  as  a  b  c  d  and  is  read  as 
"a  is  to  b  as  c  is  to  d  "  In  this  form  it  is  customary 
to  call  b  and  c  "the  means"  and  a  and  d  "the  ex- 
tremes "  These  terms  are  used  in  the  statement  of 
the  rule,  "The  product  of  the  means  equals  the 
product  of  the  extremes  "  When  the  proportion  is 
written  in  the  equation  form,  however,  this  rule  is 
seen  to  be  simply  the  result  of  a  familiar  algebraic 
operation  Similarly  all  the  other  rules  stated  for 
proportions  become  obvious  when  the  proportion 
is  written  as  an  equation  and  the  usual  rules  of  al- 
gebra are  applied 

proportional  representation*  see  REPRESENTATION 
propylaeum  (pr&pIlS'um),  in  Greek  architecture, 
a  monumental  entrance  to  a  sacred  enclosure, 
group  of  buildings,  or  citadel  A  roofed  passage 
terminated  by  a  row  of  columns  at  each  end  formed 
the  usual  type  Known  examples  include  those  at 
Athens,  Olympia,  Eleusis,  and  Priene  The  most 
splendid  example  is  the  Propylaea  at  Athens  upon 
the  west  end  of  the  Acropolis,  its  restored  remains 
still  stand  Of  Pentehc  marble,  it  was  built  (437- 
432  B.C  )  at  the  command  of  Pericles  by  the  ar- 
chitect Mnesicles 

prose  [Latin  prosa  orofto-straightforward,  or  di- 
rect, speech],  meaningful  and  grammatical  written 
or  spoken  language  which  does  not  utilize  the 
metrical  structure,  word  transposition,  or  rhyme 
common  to  poetry  or  verse  and  which  is  raised 
above  the  level  of  lifeless  composition  or  common- 
place conversation  by  the  use  of  balance,  rhythm, 
repetition,  and  antitheses  In  literature,  prose  is 
the  usual  mode  of  expression  in  such  forms  as  the 
novel,  short  story,  essay,  letter  (epistle),  history, 
biography,  sermon,  and  oration  The  earliest 
European  prose  still  extant  is  the  work  of  HERODO- 
TUS (5th  cent  B  C  ) 

Proserpina  or  Proserpine :  see  PERSEPHONE 
Proskuror  (praskoo'ruf),  city  (1926  pop  31,989), 
capital  of  Kanienets-Podolski  oblast,  W  Ukraine, 
in  Podoha,  on  the  Southern  Bug  Its  large  Jewish 
population  (40  percent  before  the  Second  World 
War)  suffered  in  1919  the  worst  pogrom  of  the 
Russian  civil  war  at  the  hands  of  the  Ukrainian 
nationalists,  during  the  German  occupation 
(1941-43)  the  Jews  who  had  remained  behind  were 
wiped  out 

prosody .  see  VERSIFICATION. 
Prospect,  town  (pop    1,006),  SW  Conn.,  SE  of 
Waterbury,  inc.  1827 

prospecting,  the  search  for  mineral  deposits  suitable 
for  MINING.  Modern  prospecting  has  replaced  the 
earlier  methods  based  on  chance  or  superstition 
(e  g ,  the  use  of  the  DIVIMNO  BOD)  with  others 
grounded  in  the  scientific  knowledge  of  modern 
geology  and  mineralogy  Surface  indications  of 
deposits  are  tested  by  extensive  sampling  of  the 
area,  i  e  ,  by  examination  and  analysis  of  material 
taken  from  holes  drilled  at  regular  intervals  (see 
ASSAYING)  Modern  geophysical  methods  of  pros- 
pecting make  use  of  instruments  which  measure 
variations  in  the  earth's  magnetic  attraction  (the 
dipping  needle),  in  gravitational  pull  (the  torsion 
balance),  and  in  the  direction,  nature,  and  velocity 
of  waves  set  up  in  the  ground  by  explosions  (the 
seismograph).  Electrical  methods  employ  instru- 
ments which  indicate  relative  electrical  <  onductiv- 
ity  (as  a  galvanometer  or  potentiometer)  between 
points  in  the  earth's  surface  Airplanes  have 
proved  useful  in  locating  promising  outcrops  in 
unexplored  country. 

Prospect  Park.  1  Borough  (pop.  5,714),  NE  N  J , 
near  Paterson,  me  1901  2  Residential  borough 
(pop  5,100),  SE  Pa  ,  near  Philadelphia;  me  1894. 
Prosser,  city  (1940  pop  1,719,  1944  special  census 
pop.  2.548),  co  seat  of  Benton  co..  8  Wash.,  at 
falls  of  the  Yakima,  in  a  fertile  valley;  inc.  1904. 
Prossaitz,  Czechoslovakia  see  PBOSTJEJOV. 
prostate  gland  (prS'stat) .  organ  in  the  male  situated 
at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  beginning  of  the 
urethra.  It  is  about  the  sice  of  a  chestnut  and  con- 
stats  of  glandular  and  muscular  tissue  contained 
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within  a  fibrous  capsule.  Its  tubules  connect  with  Ariiona  and  Nevada  have  legislation  which  makes 

the  urethra.  The  gland  secretes  an  alkaline  fluid  it  a  crime  for  any  person  to  keep,  set  up,  maintain, 

which,  passing  into  the  urethra  at  the  time  of  the  or  operate  a  house  of  prostitution    Some  21  states 

emission  of  semen,  aids  in  the  motility  of  the  have  adequate  laws  against  all  forms  of  prostitu- 

spermatozoa    The  prostate  is  subject  to  various  tion,  although  they  exempt  from  prosecution  the 

diseases,  including  infections   (e.g.,   abscess  and  customers  of  prostitution    Among  the  many  agen- 

gonorrhea),  hypertrophy,  and  cancer.  It  often  en-  ciee  that  have  crusaded  for  better  moral  conditions 
in  men  past  middle  age,  i 


larges  in  men  past  middle  age,  making  urination 
difficult,  and  prostatectomy,  or  removal  of  the 
gland,  is  sometimes  necessary. 

Prostejov,  Czech  Prostijov  (prd'stygydf ) ,  Ger  Pross- 
m/zfpros'nlts), city  (pop  31,718),  Moravia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, NE  of  Brno  It  has  breweries  and  ma- 
chinery and  clothing  manufactures  There  are  a 
town  hall,  a  castle,  and  a  church  dating  from  the 
16th  cent 

prostitution,  act  of  offering  oneself  for  sexual  inter- 
course for  mercenary  purpose  In  ancient  times 
and  in  some  primitive  societies,  prostitution  had 
religious  connotations — intercourse  with  temple 
maidens  was  an  act  of  worship  of  the  temple  deity 
The  Greek  hetaerae  [Gr  ,  -companions  or  associates] 
were  often  women  of  intelligence  and  standing,  but 
in  Rome  prostitutes  (meretnces)  were  on  a  low 
social  level  and  were  forced  to  wear  wigs  and  spe- 
cial garments  signifying  their  trade  In  the  Middle 
Ages  prostitution  flourished,  and  brothels  were  a 
source  of  revenue  to  municipalities  As  a  result  of 
the  epidemic  of  venereal  disease  in  Europe  in  the 
16th  cent ,  serious  efforts  began  to  be  made  to  con- 
trol prostitution  Brothels  were  closed  throughout 
Western  and  Central  Europe  from  1530  to  1565, 
and  stricter  punishment  was  meted  out  to  those 


are  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  (of 
whichiCharles  Parkhurst  was  long  a  leader) ,  organ- 
ized in  1877,  the  Committee  of  Fourteen  (1905), 
the  National  Vigilance  Association,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Social  Hygiene  Association  See  Abraham 
Flexner,  Prostitution  in  Europe  (1914),  H  B 
Woolston,  Prostitution  in  the  United  States  (1921) , 
Paul  Lacroix,  History  of  Prostitution  among  All  the 
Peoples  of  the  World  (Eng  tr  ,  1931) ,  Geoffrey  May, 
Social  Control  of  Sex  Expression  (1931) ,  B.  L  Reit- 
man,  The  Second  Oldest  Profession  (1931) ,  Caroline 
Slade,  Sterile  Sun  (1936,  fictionalized  case  his- 
tories) 

protactinium  (prd'takti'neum),  rare  radioactive  ele- 
ment (symbol -Pa,  for  physical  constants,  see  ELE- 
MENT table),  the  precursor  of  actinium  Little  is 
known  of  its  physical  and  chemical  properties 
Protactinium  was  discovered  (1917)  by  Otto  Halm 
and  Lise  Meitner  and  independently  by  Frederick 
Soddy  and  John  A  Cranston  Anstid  V  Grosse 
prepared  (1927)  the  pentoxide  and  isolated  (1934) 
metallic  protactinium  from  a  purer  sample  of  the 
pentoxide  which  he  and  his  associate  had  prepared 
Protactinium  has  a  half-life  period  (time  required 
for  half  of  its  original  atoms  to  disintegrate)  of 
about  20,000  years  Formerly  the  name  was  spelled 


engaged  in  the  trade    When  these  measures  proved     protoartimum  in  the  United  States 
unsuccessful,  and  venereal  disease  continued  to    Protagoras  (prota'gurus),  c  480-c  410  B  C ,  Greek 
claim  thousands  of  victims,  many  cities  began  to     Sophist  of  Abdera  _  He  taught  at  Athens  for  a  time 
institute  control    Berlin  required  fortnightly  med- 
ical inspection  in  1700,    Pans  began  to  register  its 
prostitutes  in  1785    In  England  legislation  to  con- 
trol the  spread  of  venereal  disease  was  embodied  in 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Prevention  Act  in  1864, 
requiring  periodic  medical  examination  of  all  pros- 
titutes in  military  and  naval  districts  and  the  de- 
tention of  all  those  found  affected  by  the  disease 
The  act  was  not  effective  in  controlling  the  disease, 
and  a  movement  for  its  repeal  was  organized  by 


but  Wa8  foreeci  t,0  flee  because  of  his  professed  ag- 
nosticism Protagoras  was  the  author  of  the  fa- 
mous saying,  "Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things  " 
He  held  that  each  man  is  the  standard  of  what  is 
true  to  himself,  that  all  truth  is  relative  to  the  in- 
dividual who  holds  it  and  can  have  no  validity 
beyond  him  Thus  he  denied  the  possibility  of  ob- 
jective knowledge  and  refused  to  differentiate  be- 
tween sense  ana  reason  One  of  Plato's  most  fa- 

„ r . .  „.„ „      mous  dialogues  bears  his  name 

Josephine  Butler  and  other  prominent  women,  Protase,  Saint  see  GKRVASB  AND  PHOTASE,  SAINTS 
leading  finally  to  its  abolition  in  1886  In  1898  the  protection,  practice  of  regulating  imports  and  ex- 
Vagrancy  Att  prohibited  all  males  from  living  on  ports  with  a  view  to  shielding  the  industries  of  a 
"*  '  country  from  foreign  competition  To  accomplish 


the  earnings  of  prostitutes  Towards  the  end  of  the 
19th  cent ,  efforts  were  made  to  control  the  inter- 
national traffic  in  women  for  the  purpose  of  prosti- 
tution Cooperation  on  an  international  scale  to 
stamp  out  the  white-slave  traffic  began  in  1899 
with  an  unofficial  congress  in  London  This  was 
followed  by  another  conference  m  Amsterdam  in 
1901,  a  third  in  1902  in  London,  and  a  fourth  in 
Pans  in  1904,  which  resulted  in  an  international 
agreement  providing  for  a  central  authority  in  each 
nation  to  cooperate  in  the  regulation  of  the  white- 
slave  trade  and  to  make  available  information  on 
those  engaged  in  the  procuration  of  women  for  un- 
moral purposes  In  1919  the  League  of  Nations 
appointed  an  official  body  to  gather  all  facts  per- 
taining to  the  white-slave  trade,  and  in  1921  a  con- 
ference held  at  Geneva  and  attended  by  34  states 
established  the  Committee  on  the  Traffic  m  Women 
and  Children  (the  work  of  this  committee  was  as- 
sumed by  the  United  Nations  in  1946)  By  1930 
there  were  30  countries  which  had  no  system  of 
licensing  houses  of  prostitution  Among  these  were 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  its  dominions, 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  most  of  the  Balkans, 
Germany,  some  South  American  states  (e  g  ,  Uru- 
guay, Bolivia),  Switzerland,  and  Poland  Until 
1945  France  required  that  all  prostitutes  be  at  least 
21  years  of  age,  that  they  be  registered,  and  that 


this  certain  imports  may  be  excluded  entirely,  or 
import  quotas  may  be  established,  or  bounties  may 
be  paid  on  certain  exports  The  usual  method  is  to 
impose  duties  on  imports  (see  CUSTOMS)  Such 
duties  were  first  levied  as  a  tax  to  obtain  revenue, 
but  mercantilist  statesmen  in  the  16th  and  17th 
cent  found  thorn  indirectly  effective  in  developing 
manufactures  and  thus  making  the  nation  self-suf- 
fi(  lent  in  time  of  war,  an  end  devoutly  desired  by 
them  In  more  recent  tunes  statesmen  in  new  or 
industrially  backward  countries  have  had  the  same 
experience  Protective  duties  tend  to  increase  the 
price  of  the  imported  article,  making  it  unattrac- 
tive to  the  consumer,  thus  the  domestic  producer, 
whose  costs  at  first  are  usually  high,  is  given  an  op- 
portunity to  exploit  the  home  market  About  1860, 
after  attaining  industrial  and  commercial  preemi- 
nence, England  abandoned  protection  for  free  trade, 
but  returned  to  it  in  the  period  between  the  First 
and  Second  World  Wars  as  a  means  of  coping  with 
the  depression  as  well  as  of  gaming  the  advantages 
of  "imperial  preference"  as  a  member  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  The  United  States, 
however,  followed  the  policy  of  protecting  "infant 
industries"  from  the  very  beginning  of  its  national 
history  Since  bounties  on  exports  are  forbidden  in 
the  Constitution,  the  protective  tariff  has  been  the 


they  be  periodically  examined     In  1945  the  Pans     chief  instrument  of  this  policy     A  brief  attempt 


lumcipal  council  passed  an  ordinance  closing  all 
houses  of  prostitution,  but  the  order  was  rescinded 
in  March,  1946  In  April  of  that  year  the  national 
assembly  passed  a  bill  suppressing  prostitution  and 
white  slavery  It  abolished  the  old  system  of  li- 
censing prostitutes  and  set  up  stiff  penalties  to  deal 
with  them  All  registers  01  prostitutes  were  de- 
stroyed, and  special  establishments  for  the  reedu- 
cation of  the  women  were  ordered  set  up  In  the 
United  States  "red-light  districts"  existed  in  almost 
every  town  and  were  closely  connected  with  many 
other  phases  of  crime  and  vice  No  really  major 
effort  to  stamp  out  prostitution  appeared  until 
about  the  end  of  the  19th  cent ,  and  then  only  in  a 
half-hearted  manner  In  1910  the  Mann  Act  or 
White  Slave  Traffic  Act  was  passed  through  the 
efforts  of  James  Robert  Mann,  it  forbade  under 


was  made  in  1913  to  lower  duties,  but  after  the 
First  World  War  tariff  rates  were  raised  to  the 
highest  point  in  history  Many  rates  were  not 
merely  protective,  some  were  prohibitive  and  dis- 
criminated against  the  products  of  certain  coun- 
tries Though  American  industries  had  grown  from 
infants  to  giants,  it  was  still  held  that  they  needed 
protection  from  the  cheaper  labor  and  lower  costs 
of  production  of  many  foreign  countries  To  facili- 
tate freer  trade  in  the  depression  period,  the  Presi- 
dent m  1934  was  authorized  to  negotiate  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  by  which  rates  could  be  reduced 
within  certain  limits  and  the  treaty  countries  given 
the  lower  rates  accorded  "most  favored  nations  " 
See  F  W  Taussig,  Tariff  History  of  the  United 
States  (7th  ed  ,  1923) ,  F  D.  Graham,  Protective 
Tariffs  (1942). 


high  penalty  the  interstate  transportation  of  girls   protective  coloration,  phenomenon  of  coloration  or 
or  women  for  immoral  purposes.    By  1915  nearly     pattern  of  color  of  an  animal  that  affords  it  some 
1  laws  regarding  the  keeping 


all  the  states  had  passed! 

of  brothels  or  profiting  in  other  ways  from  the  e 

ings  of  prostitutes    The  First  World  War  saw  a 
great  increase  in  prostitution,  accompanied  by_a 

'        " 


measure  of  protection.  Concealment  from  preda- 
tors is  accomplished  generally  by  the  deceptive 
resemblance  of  creatures  to  features  of  their  habi- 
tat. This  resemblance  is  achieved  by  various  effects 


rise  in  the  number  of  venereal-disease  cases.    In  which  supplement  the  similarity  of  color  between 

July,  1941,  Congress,  spurred  by  reports  of  wide-  animal  and  surroundings   The  contrast  of  light  and 

spread  prostitution  near  army  bases  and  a  resultant  shadow  which  betray  all  but  flat  bodies  are  coun- 

rise  m  venereal  disease,  passed  the  May  Act;  this  teracted,  in  some  forms,  by  a  pattern  of  deepened 

made  it  a  Federal  offense  to  practice  prostitution  and  softened  shades.  In  certain  patterns  such  vari- 

in  areas  designated  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  ations  may  produce  upon  a  rounded  surface  the 

and  the  Navy.  On  a  local  basis  all  states  except  illusion  of  flatness.   Disruptive  coloration,  or  ir- 


CTOM  rtfereaoM  are  indicated  bj  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  lac*  p«g»  i. 


regular  patches  of  contrasting  colons,  much  used  in 
CAMOUFLAGE,  serve  to  distract  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server from  the  shape  of  the  mass  below  the 
patches  Frogs,  lizards,  and  snakes  are  character- 
ized by  disruptive  patterns  Many  other  creatures 
are  dappled,  barred,  speckled,  mottled,  or  other- 
wise distinctively  colored  so  that  they  blend  with 
sand,  weeds,  leaves,  tree  trunks,  water,  or  flowers, 
depending  upon  their  natural  habitat  The  chame- 
leon and  several  of  the  flatfishes  have  the  ability  to 
change  color  to  suit  a  new  environment.  Some 
animals  exhibit  a  seasonal  variation  in  color  The 
stoat  and  caribou  turn  from  brown  in  summer  to 
white  in  wuitor  (when  the  stoat  is  known  as  er- 
mine) Protective  coloration  includes  both  resem- 
blance and  mimicry.  The  obje(  t  of  resemblance  is 
to  appear  to  be  an  object  of  no  interest  to  the 
enemy,  while  mimicry,  in  this  connection,  is  the 
exhibition  of  characteristics  of  an  object  known  and 
avoided  by  the  enemy  Mimicry  sometimes  seems 
to  have  an  aggressive  purpose,  a  fish  mav  resemble 
and  act  like  a  leaf  m  order  to  ambush  its  prey,  or  a 
spider  may  take  on  the  appearance  of  bird's  ex- 
crement on  a  leaf  so  that  an  unwary  insect  will 
come  within  its  grasp  Coloration  mav  thus  be 
categorized  as  concealing,  revealing,  or  deceiving 
The  most  widely  accepted  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena is  Darwin's  theory  of  natural  selection 
See  W  P  Pycraft,  Camouflage  in  Nature  (1927), 
G  D  H  Carpenter  and  K  B  Ford,  Mimicry 
(1933),  H  B  Catt,  Adaptive  Coloration  in  Animals 
(1940) 

Protectorate  (prutMt'tfirlt,  pi  6-),  m  English  his- 
tory, tho  name  given  to  tho  Knghsh  government 
from  1653  to  1659  During  tho  c  ivil  war  (see  PURI- 
TAN REVOLUTION)  which  began  in  1042,  the  army 
of  Parliament  was  leorgamzcd  m  1045  bv  the  Now 
Model  Ordinance,  which  regularised  the  soldiers' 
pay  and  made  the  army  more  <  losely  knit,  and  by 
the  Solf-denving  Ordinam  o,  whic  h  declared  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  no  longer  able  to  hold  army 
commissions  Oliver  CKOMWI  1 1 ,  who  inspired  these 
c,  hanges,  lx?c  ame  lieutenant  general,  and  Sir  Thomas 
1'airfax  general  in  chief  As  religious  cleavage  ap- 
peared among  the  Puritans,  the  Independents  m 
tho  armv  opposed  the  more  model  ate  Presbyterians 
in  Parliament,  who  were  allied  to  the  Scots  Crom- 
well stood  with  the  army,  and  when  Parliament 
fearfully  began  to  look  toward  alliances  with  the 
Scots  and  the  king,  the  soldiers  seized  and  held 
CHARLES  1  prisoner  Cromwell  crushed  a  Scottish 
and  English  Piosbytenan  rising  in  JttlH,  and  later 
that  year  tho  Prosbv  tenan  memlwrs  of  Parliament 
were  dnven  out,  m  Pride's  Purge,  leaving  only  the 
remnant  of  (  hurley's  1040  Long  Parliament  This 
Hump  Parliament,  after  tho  trial  and  execution  of 
Charles,  went  on  to  sot  up  a  Commonwealth,  or 
republic,  with  a  House  of  (  ommons  only  and  with 
the  executive  a  council  of  41  Cromwell  and  the 
army  backed  up  the  government  against  demo- 
cratic agitation  bv  Levelers  and  other  religious 
sects  Cromwell  also  subdued  Ireland  (1649-50) 
and  conquered  (1650-51)  royalist  uprisings  in 
Sc  otland  on  behalf  of  Prim  e  Charles,  later  (  CHARLES 
II  Cromwell  at  last  turned  out  ('Vpril,  1063)  the 
Rump  Parliament  when  it  tried  to  perpetuate  it- 
self His  Nominated  Parliament  or  Barebone's 
Parliament  proved  mefTec  tual,  and  ho  ac  c  epted  the 
Instrument  of  Government,  a  (  onstitutional  docu- 
ment drawn  up  by  Home  of  the  army  officers,  which 
made  him  lord  piotector  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  to  rule  with  a 
Parliament  of  one  hou^o  He  became  a  virtual 
dictator,  though  Parliament  did  meet  He  en- 
forced tho  laws,  which  wore  rigidly  puritanical,  and 
collec  tod  taxes  through  10  major  geneials  and  their 
soldiers  Under  Cromwell,  the  state  church  was 
Puritan  and  the  measure  of  toleration  he  mtro- 
duc  ed  embraced  Jews,  but  he  opposed  ah1  Roman 
Catholic-s  and  Anglicans,  as  completely  in  error  In 
foreign  affairs  he  made  peace  in  the  first  of  the 
DureH  WARS  and  used  English  sea  power  against 
Spam  The  Parliament  in  1657  by  its  Humble? 
Petition  and  Advice  offered  Cromwell  the  crown 
(which  he  refused),  made  him  hereditary  lord  pro- 
tector, and  sot  up  an  upper  house  to  be  chosen  by 
him,  but  this  attempt  at  revision  of  the  Instrument 
of  Government  had  no  genuine  effect  on  the  govern- 
ment Richard  CROMWELL  succeeded  as  lord  pro- 
tector on  his  father's  death  in  1658,  but  was  unable 
to  rule  the  army  and  resigned  in  Ma\,  1659  The 
Rump  was  recalled,  the  form  of  the  Common- 
wealth without  the  Protectorate  resumed,  and 
after  a  period  of  chaos,  General  Monck  recalled  the 
Long  Parliament  and  brought  about  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II  See  8  11  Gardiner,  History  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  (4  vola  ,  1903), 
Charles  Firth,  The  Last  Yean  of  the  Protectorate 
(2  vols  ,  1909),  Godfrey  Da  vies,  The  Early  Stuarts 

protectorate,  in  international  law,  a  relationship  m 
which  one  state  surrenders  part  of  its  sovereignty 
to  another  The  subordinate  state  is  called  a  pro- 
tectorate The  term  covers  a  groat  variety  of  re- 
lations, but  typically  the  protected  state  gives  up 
all  or  part  of  its  control  over  foreign  affairs  while 
retaining  a  large  measure  of  independence  in  in- 
ternal matters.  The  relation  may  originate  when 
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the  dominant  power  threatens  or  uses  force  or 
when  the  subordinate  sees  advantages  (usually 
military  protection)  m  the  arrangement  A  pro- 
tectorate is  distinguishable  from  tho  relation  of 
home  country  and  colony,  for  the  protected  state 
retains  its  sovereignty  (though  often  only  nomi- 
nally), its  territory  remains  distinct  from  that  of 
tho  protector,  and  its  citizens  do  not  become  na- 
tionals of  the  protecting  state  Initially,  in  most 
cases,  the  extent  to  which  the  dominant  state  may 
interfere  in  local  affairs  is  governed  by  treaty,  but 
since  a  protected  state  usually  has  no  access  to 
diplomatic  channels,  it  is  in  a  poor  position  to  resist 
attempts  at  increased  control  Protectorates  in 
connection  with  large  empires  probably  have  ex- 
isted from  earliest  times,  and  there  are  known  in- 
stances m  Greek  and  Roman  history  Many  of  the 
colonial  empires  erected  by  European  powers  after 
the  Kith  cent  were  laigely  comprised  of  protected 
states  (e  g  ,  India)  Before  the  abrogation  (19,i4) 
of  the  Platt  Amendment,  Cuba  was  a  protee  torate 
of  the  United  States  Today  many  British  pos- 
sessions, including  portions  of  Nigeria,  Zanzibar, 
and  Aden,  are  classed  as  protectorates  In  Over- 
seas France,  Tunisia  and  Morocco  are  termed  as- 
sociated states  (I'tats  associea)  and  have  the  status 
of  protectorates  Trust  territories  of  the  United 
Nations  (see  TRUSTEESHIP,  TERRITOHIAI  )  are  dis- 
tinguishable from  protectorates  in  that  they  are 
being  prepared  for  ultimate  independence  See 
Charles  Fonwuk,  Wardship  in  Inti  motional  Law 
(1019) 

proteins  (preVtcinz,  -tenz),  class  of  extremely  com- 
plex substances  forming  an  essential  part  of  the 
protoplasm  of  all  plants  and  animals  Their  pros- 
one  e  in  c  ells  and  tissue  and,  as  a  result,  in  food  ma- 
terials ij,  essential  to  the  continuance  of  life  They 
serve  as  the  source  of  nitrogen,  in  many  cas.es  as 
tho  onl\  souice,  and  are  necessary  to  living  things 
for  the  building  of  new  tissue  for  growth  and  to 
take  the  placo  of  that  which  has  been  destroyed 
Like  the  tarbohv  drates  and  fats,  they  serve  also  as 
a  source  of  energy  A  number  of  proteins  have 
been  isolated  in  crystalline  form,  but  because  of 
their  complexity  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  that  the 
substances  are  chemically  pure  proteins  In  gen- 
eral, they  occur  in  forms  insoluble  in  water,  but 
some  simple  proteins  are  soluble  Then  solutions 
arc  colloidal  Not  enough  is  known  as  vet  of  the 
exac  t  nature  and  activity  of  these  compounds  to 
allow  for  satisfactory  definition,  but  some  informa- 
tion has  been  gathered  byr  much  researe  h  and  has 
been  established  Chcmuallv,  proteins  are  ex- 
t  remely  c  omplex  compounds  The  elements  c  arbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  are  always  pres- 
ent, and  sulphur  is  often  present  Other  elements 
sometimes  occur,  e  g  ,  phosphorus,  iron,  and  cop- 
per Chemical  analysis  is  difficult  Protein  mole- 
cules are  extremely  largo,  containing  great  num- 
bers of  atoms  of  the  various  constituents  The 
molecules  are  made  up  from  ammo  acids,  whu  h  are 
organic  sutatanees  containing  the  ammo  group  of 
atoms — one  nitrogen  atom  and  two  hydrogen  atoms 
Only  some  20  ammo  ac  ids  are  known,  but  the  num- 
ber of  possible  combinations  of  them  to  form  pro- 
teins is  very  largo  The  nature  of  the  proteins  re- 
sulting from  these  combinations  depends  upon  the 
number  and  nature  of  those  acids  which  go  to  make 
them  up  Upon  hvdrolysis  they  all  yield  ammo 
acids  find  also  various  other  substances  They  are 
grouped  commonly  according  to  the  nature  of  tho 
substances  so  produced  The  simple  proteuis  yield 
ammo  a<  ids  only  or  then*  derivatives  Examples  of 
simple  proteins  include  the  albumins  (soluble  m 
water),  eg,  egg  albumen,  serum  albumin  (from 
blood),  lac talbumin  (from  milk),  and  lew  osin  (from 
wheat),  the  glutelms  (soluble  in  dilute  acida  and 
alkalies),  e  g  ,  glutenm  (from  wheat)  and  oryzenm 
(from  rue) ,  the  globulins  (insoluble  in  water,  coag- 
ulated by  heat,  and  soluble  m  dilute  solutions  of 
neutial  salts),  eg,  serum  globulin  (from  blood), 
fibrmogen  (from  blood  plasma),  and  legunun  (from 
seeds  of  pea  and  other  legumes),  albuminoids  or 
sc  leroprotems  (probably  insoluble  in  all  orduiary 
solvents),  e  g  ,  keratin  (from  hoofs,  horns,  and  fin- 
gernails) and  elastm  (from  ligaments),  histones 
(soluble  in  water),  e  g  ,  globin  (from  hemoglobin), 
the  prolamms  (insoluble  m  water),  e  g  ,  ghadm 
'from  wheat  and  rye),  zein  (from  corn),  and  hor- 
sm  (from  barley) ,  and  the  protamms  (soluble  in 
water  and  not  coagulated  by  heating),  e  g  ,  salmine 
(from  salmon)  and  sturuie  (from  sturgeon)  Con- 
jugated proteins  are  those  that  are  composed  of 
proteins  combined  with  one  or  more  other  com- 
pounds Among  the  conjugated  proteins  are  nu- 
cleoprotems  (combinations  of  nucleic  acid  and  pro- 
teins) which  make  up  much  of  the  chromatin  ma- 
terial m  the  nucleus  of  a  cell  and  which  are  found 
also  in  glandular  tissue,  yeast  cells,  and  wheat  endo- 
sperm, glycoproteins  (combinations  of  proteuis 
with  a  carbohydrate),  found  in  mucin  (from  saliva 


(fr 
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e,  in  mucin    ro 

and  egg  white),  jellyfish,  and  other  mucoid  mate- 
rials, chromo-proteins  (combinations  of  protein 
with  home  (or  hematm),  of  which  hemoglobin  of 
the  blood  is  an  example,  and  lecithopro  terns  (com- 
binations of  proteins  with  lecithin  or  another  phos- 
phohpido),  which  are  found  in  blood,  egg  yolk, 
milk,  and  the  nuclei  of  cells.  Proteins  are  docom- 
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posed  by  the  action  of  various  substances,  e  g  ,  by 
acids  and  enzymes,  into  ammo  acids,  but  between 
the  proteins  and  ammo  acids  are  formed  certain 
protein  substances  (peptones,  proteoses,  and  pep- 
tides)  which  are  grouped  together  as  derived  pro- 
teins There  are  a  number  of  tests  for  the  presence 
of  proteins,  devised  either  for  tho  group  as  a  whole 
or  for  c  ertain  classes  specifically  F  or  example,  the 
Biuret  reaction  gives  positive  luduation  when  a 
violet  or  blue  color  appears  ujx>n  the  addition  of  a 
dilute  copper  sulphate  solution  to  a  solution  of  cer- 
tain proteins  in  an  alkali  (e  g  ,  sodium  hydroxide) 
In  the  Xanthoproteic  reaction,  tho  addition  of 
nitiic,  acid  to  a  solution  causes  a  yellowish  precipi- 
tate, which,  upon  heating  with  a  hydroxide,  turns 
orange  Millon's  reac  tion  involves  the  use  of 
Millon's  reagent  upon  solid  protein  material,  if  a 
red  c  olor  is  produced  on  heating,  protein  is  present 
The  chemical  processes  and  the  way  in  which  pro- 
tein material  is  utilized  by  plants  and  animals  is  not 
c  learly  understood  Plants  are  able  to  synthesize, 
from  carbohydrates  (as  a  base)  and  nitrogen,  cer- 
tain compounds  from  which  proteins  can  be  de- 
rived On  the  other  hand,  animals  apparently  can 
not  perform  this  synthesis,  but  are  able  to  build  up 
their  protein  material  only  from  the  amino  acid* 
whu  h  they  have  obtained  through  the  dec  omposi- 
tion  of  those  proteins  taken  into  their  bodies  a« 
food  In  the  digestive  processes  the  proteins  ol 
foods  arc  ac  ted  upon  by  enzymes  and  broken  down 
(hydrolyzed)  into  their  ammo  acida  Those  pass 
from  the  digestive  trac  t  into  the  blood,  arc  carried 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  are  there 
brought  together  in  new  com  hi  nations  to  form  the 
proteins  specifically  needed  for  tissue  production 
Proterozoic  era  (pr6"turuz6'ik,  pro*-)  [Gr  ,  -belong 
ing  to  earlier  life],  second  grand  division  of  geologic 
time  It  is  now  generally  considered  as  the  seconc 
era  of  Pre-Cainbnan  time  (the  Archeozoic  era  be- 
ing the  first)  In  the  formation  of  the  Proterozoic 
rocks  sedimentation  played  a  comparativ  ely  greatei 
part  than  in  the  formation  of  the  strata  of  the  Ar 
cheozoic  era,  and  igneous  or  volcanic  activity  com 
paratively  less,  warping  and  metamorphism,  how 
ever,  continued  to  be  important  The  Proterozoic 
is  best  studied  in  tho  Lake  Superior  district  o. 
North  America  The  Archeozoic  was  followed  by  £ 
long  erosion  interval,  perhaps  the  greatest  in  geo 
logic  history,  in  this  the  Laurentian  Mts  were  re 
duced  to  an  almost  level  plain  The  first  systen 
deposited  in  the  Proterozoic  was  apparently  thi 
sedimentary  Huroman,  which  many  geologists  nov 
divide  into  the  Bruce,  Cobalt,  and  Ammikear 
series  The  Bruce  is  made  up  of  conglomerate 
quartzite,  sandstone,  and  slate,  the  Cobalt  als< 
contains  conglomerate,  quartzite,  and  slate,  but  u 
especially  remarkable  for  the  presence  of  tillite 
which  is  presumably  consolidated  drift  and  there 
fore  aji  indication  of  a  glacial  period  at  this  earlj 
stage  of  the  earth's  development  Following  these 
earlier  Huroman  times,  the  Great  Lakes  were  per 
haps  submerged,  as  the  Animikean  system  is  largelj 
composed  of  schists,  slates,  and  quartzites,  which 
many  geologists  believe  of  marine  origin  Vasl 
carbonac  eoua  deposits,  as  well  as  the  iron-ore  de 
posits  of  the  Mesabi  district  m  Minnesota,  are  o 
Amimkean  age  After  tho  Ammikeaii  period  came 
a  time  of  great  volcanic  activity,  the  Keweenawan 
of  which  the  strata  are  mingled  lava  and  s,edi 
rnents  The  Keweenawan  period  was  followed  by 
some  upthrusting  of  mountains,  and  that  in  turr 
by  a  long  erosion  interval  which  separates  the  Prot 
erozoic  from  the  Paleozoic  era  Outside  tho  Lake 
Superior  region,  Proterozoic  formations  occur  11 
the  mountains  of  Montana  and  in  the  Grand  Can 
yon  of  the  Colorado  and  also  in  Scotland,  Scandi 
navia,  and  Brazil  The  life  of  the  Proterozoic  11 
poorly  represented  by  fossils,  but  a  few  inverte 
brates  ha\  e  been  discovered,  as  well  as  tho  dubious 
EOZOON  The  best  evidence  that  there  probably 
were  numerous  forms  of  life  is  the  variety  and  com 
plcxity  whic  h  suddenly  appears  an  Cambrian  fauna 
Tho  Proterozoic,  like  the  Archeozoic,  has  been  esti 
mated  to  have  occupied  about  500  million  years 
Proteulaus  (pr6"t<3sna'us),  in  Greek  legend,  hero  ol 
the  THOJAN  WAR,  son  of  a  king  of  Phylace  and  hus 
band  of  LAODAMIA  A  prophecy  foretold  that  the 
first  man  who  touched  Tiojan  soil  would  be  the  first 
to  die  When  the  Greek  ships  arrived  at  Troy  he 
leaped  ashore  and  was  killed  by  HECTOR 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  see  EPISCOPAI 

CHURCH,  PROTESTANT 

Protestantism,  name  applied  to  the  religious  move- 
ment which  began  with  the  REFORMATION  and  also 
to  the  principles  on  which  it  was  based  The  name 
Piotestant  was  first  applied  to  the  princes  of  the 
empire  who  issued  a  formal  Protestatio  against  the 
recess  (1529)  of  the  Diet  of  Speyer,  which  had  for- 
bidden further  religious  innovations  Since  that 
time  the  term  has  been  used  in  many  different 
senses,  but  not  as  the  official  title  of  any  church 
until  it  was  assumed  (1783)  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  the  Ameri- 
can branch  of  the  Anglican  communion  The  re- 
formers m  Germany  called  themselves  "evangeli- 
cals," while  those  in  other  countries  spoke  of  their 
churches  as  "reformed  "  In  England  many  Angli- 
cans, especially  since  the  OXFORD  MOVEMENT,  have 
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refused  to  consider  themselves  Protestants  because     Croats,  and  Slovenes  (later  called  Yugoslavia).  Aa 
they  tend  to  agree  with  Roman  Catholicism  on     first  premier  (1918-19)  of  the  new  state,  Protich 
most  doctrinal  points,  rejecting  only  the  primacy  of     sought  to  meet  Croatian  and  Slovene  aspirations 
jurisdiction  of  the  pope  (see  ENGLAND,  CHURCH  OF,     by  a  conciliatory  attitude 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  PROTESTANT,  IRELAND,    protoactimum:  see  PROTACTINIUM. 
CHURCH  OF)    For  many  in  all  countries  Protestant-   protocol  (pro'ttik&l),  diplomatic  term  referring  usu- 
ism  embodies  the  com  eption  of  hbertv  in  sec  ular  as     ally  to  a  more  or  less  informal  written  document 
well  as  religious  matters,  of  private  judgment  and 
religious  toleration,  an  against  tradition  and  author- 
ity, and  enjoys  the  adherence  of  many  who  are  not 
professing  Christians    Within  the  c  hurches  it  has 
come  to  denote,  "liberal"  theological  and  ecclesias- 
tical tendencies  as  well  as  opi»osition  to  olalwrato 
ritual  and  ceremonialism     In  the  broadest  sense 
the  name  IVotestant  is  applied  to  all  Christians 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
or  to  one  of  the  churches  of  the  East     Protestant- 
ism in  this  sense  has  largelv   been  adopted  bv  the 

peoples  of  NW  Europe  and  their  descendants,  ex-  ment  which  ui  all  essentials  of  form  or  content  is 
oeptuig  the  South  Germans  and  the  Irish ,  unpor-  similar  to  a  treaty,  an  example  of  this  is  the  Geneva 
tant  minorities  of  IVotehtants  have  existed  in  Protocol  approved  bv  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
France,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Poland  Accord-  of  Nations  m  1924  The  Geneva  Protocol  branded 


Examples  are  authenticated  minutes  of  interna- 
tional conferences,  preliminary  agreements,  or 
statements  of  principle,  whit  h  eventuate  in  a  formal 
TREATY,  and  agreements  which  do  not  require 
ratine  ation  The  diplomatic  protocol  is  the  code  of 
international  courtesy  governing  the  conduct  of 
those  in  the  DIPLOMATIC  SKRVICB  or  otherwise  en- 
gaged in  international  relations,  usually  each  office 
of  foreign  affairs  (or  equivalent  body)  has  an  offi- 
cial in  charge  of  protocol  (called  the  chffdf  protocol) 
Sometimes  the  term  protocol  is  applied  to  an  agree- 


ing  to  many  authorities,  the  essence  of  Protestant- 
ism hew  in  its  accept  an*  e  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  Christian  to  God  alon«  and  not  to  tho 
Church  The  characteristic  Protestant  views  on 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  and  on  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  Churc  h,  of  tho  ministry,  and  of  the 
sac  laments  proceed  from  this  fact,  and  the  appar- 
ently irreconcilable  differences  between  Protestant- 
ism and  Roman  Catholicism  depend  as  much  on 
that,  one  concept  as  they  do  on  any  of  the  details 
proceeding  therefrom  In  Protestant  countries 
there  has  been  much  multiplication  of  denomina- 
tions, moat  of  them  calling  themselves  Protestant, 
but  certain  movements  have  claimed  new  revela- 
tions of  such  a  nature  that  they  mav  hardly  be  said 
to  be  Protestant  (see  AUAPEMONE,  MORMOX,  NKW 
JERUSALEM,  CHURCH  01-  THI-  )  Of  a  fundamentally 
distinct  nature  is  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  There  have 
been  several  groups  commonly  called  Protestant 
but  historically  preceding  the  rise  of  Protestantism 
(see  HUSSITBB,  LOTUKDRY,  WALDFNSES)  The 
historical  bodies  of  Protestantism  divided  into  sev- 
eral great  groups  in  the  Reformation,  and  these 


aggressive  war  an  international  crime.  It  provided 
that  no  signatory  would  engage  in  war  with  other 
signatories  who  observed  their  international  obliga- 
tions Differences  which  might  lead  to  war  were 
to  be  refetred  in  appropriate  cases  to  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  the  World  Court,  or  to 
arbitration  committees  Signatories  were  not  to 
mobilise  while  awaiting  settlement  of  disputes 
Nations  whic  h  refused  arbitration  or  whu  h  rejected 
arbitral  awaids  and  went  to  war  wore  to  be  branded 
aggressors  The  Council  might  subject  them  to 
economic  sanctions,  and  they  should  be  made  to 
bear  the  costs  of  the  attacked  country  but  not 
made  to  cede  anv  of  their  territory  Finally,  signa- 
tories were  to  participate  in  an  international  dis- 
armament c onfereiice  Tho  protocol  was  supported 
bv  most  nations,  but  British  refusal  to  adhere  pre- 
vented it  from  coming  into  for<o  The  LOCARNO 
PUT  and  the  KKLLOOO-BRIAND  P<UT  were  later 
agreements  having  the  general  tenor  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol  See  J  T  Shotwell,  Hans  and  Protocols 
to  End  War  (1425),  D  H  Miller,  The  Geneva 
Protocol  (14*25) 


have  divided  again  many  times  until  they  have  be-    Protogenes  (prot&'junSz),  fl  c  JOO  B  C  ,  one  of  tho 


come  very  numerous  For  some  of  the  great  tend- 
encies of  Protestantism,  see  ADVBNTISTS,  ANABIP- 
TISTS,  BVPTISTW,  CALVINISM,  CONGREU VTIONAI - 

ISM,  FUNDAMENTALISM,  LuTHERANISM,  METHOD- 
ISM, MODERNISM,  PRkfeBYTERIAVISM,  PURITANISM, 

SPIRITISM;  UNJTARIANISM  For  individual  organi- 
zations, see  BRFTHREV,  CVTHOIIC  APOSTOLIC 
CHURCH  IN  ZION;  (  HHISTI  VN  CATHOI  ic  APOSTOLIC 
CHURCH,  CHRISTIAN  REFORMED  CHURCH,  CHRIS- 
TIANS, CHURCHES  oh  CHRIST,  CHURCHES  OF  GOD 
IN  NORTH  AMERICA,  DISOIPI  FS  OF  CHRIST,  DUNK- 
ARDS,  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  PROTESTANT,  EVAN- 
GELICAL AND  REFORMED  CHLRCH,  KVANOEIH  AL 
UNITED  BRETHRKN*  HURCH,  FRTENDH,  Soc  IETY  OF, 

Ht'OUENOTB,  IllB!  AND,  CHURCH  O»  ,  Mfc VNONITES, 
:<  H,  R*NTERS,  Kb  FORMED  CHI  RCH 


most  celebrated  of  Gieek  painters  of  Rhodes  and 
Athens  Apelles  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
recognize  tho  talents  of  Protogenes,  then  in  his 
50th  year  and  known  only  as  a  painter  of  de<  ora- 
tions for  ships  For  20  veara  he  enjoyed  a  reputa- 
tion second  onlv  to  that  of  Apelles  Ancient  writ- 
ers, notably  Plinv  the  Elder,  record  that  his  works 
were  held  in  high  esteem  hv  the  Rhodesians  Fa- 
mous works  by  him  were  The  Satyr  in  Repose,  the 
lalysus,  upon  whir  h  he  worked  for  years  and  which 
was  removed  by  Vespasian  to  Itorne,  where  it  j>er- 
ibhed  in  the  burning  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  a 
Cydip)*>,  Paralu»  and  Hammoniaa,  in  the  Propv- 
laea  at  Athens,  Thttmothetnf  in  the  senate  chamber 
at  Athens,  and  portraits  of  Philiscus,  King  An- 
tigonus,  and  the  mother  of  Aristotle 


IN  AMERICA,  REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  SAI-    proton,  term  used  for  the  single  positive  unit  charge 


VATION  ARMY,  SCOTLAND,  CHI  HCH  OF,  SCOTIAND, 
FREE  CHUKCH  OF,  SEVENTH-DAY  B\pri«T8,  SH\K- 
ERB,  UNITED  CHURCH  OF  C\NAD\,  UVIVERSATJST 
CHURCH  OF  AMERICA  See  1-  S  Mead,  Ato  T/wec 
Banners  ffo  (19J6),  K  S  Latouretto,  A  Hwfari/ 
of  the  Expansion  of  ('hngtuualy  (7  vols  ,  1037-  45) , 
W  W  Sweet,  The  American  Churches  (U)47) 
Protestant  Union,  in  German  historj ,  an  alliance  of 
German  Protestant  (states,  founded  in  1H08  bv 
Elector  Palatine  1*  redone  k  IV  lor  the  avowed  pur- 


of  eleetricitv  (as  distinguished  from  the  unit  nega- 
tive charge,  or  electron)  wluc  h  is  held  to  constitute 
the  nu<  leus  of  the  atom  of  ordinary  hydrogen  The 
hydrogen  atom  is  believed  to  be  composed  of  one 
(-f)  proton  which  is  in  the  nucleus  and  ono  (  — ) 
election  outside  the  nucleus,  the  presence  of  the 
two  making  the  atom  a*  a  whole  ele<  trically  neutral 
(since  tho  two  charge*  balance  each  other)  The 
hydrogen  ion,  or  proton,  is  believed  to  be  the  funda- 
mental positively  charged  unit  of  the  ATOM 


pose  of  defending  the  lands,  person,  and  rights  of    protoplasm  (pro'tuplazm),  fundamental  material  of 


each  individual  member  Also  known  as  the  Lvan- 
gehcal  League,  it  came  into  being  alter  Archduke 
Ferdinand  (later  Emperor  Ferdinand  II)  proposed 
that  renewal  of  the  religious  peace  of  1555  (see 
AUOSBURO,  PJ-\CB  cu)  should  be  conditional  on 
the  exact  fulfillment  of  its  terms,  which  provided 
for  the  restoration  of  all  ohurt  h  lands  appropriated 
by  the  Protestant  prim  es  sifter  1652  A  Catholic 
League,  headed  by  Duke  Maximilian  I  of  Bavaria, 
was  formed  shortlv  afterward  The  Protestant 
Union  was  weakened  from  the  start  by  the  absenc  e 
of  such  powerful  Protestant  primes  us  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  it  never  reallv  be<  atne  operative 
In  lb'21,  three  years  after  tho  outbreak  of  the 
THIRTY  YEARS  W\n  (which  was  not  a  religious 
conflict)  the  union  went  out  of  existence  In  French 
history,  the  alliance  (1573-74)  of  Huguenot  cities, 
distru  ts,  and  nobles  in  the  W  an*  of  Religion  is  also 
Jknown  as  the  Protestant  Union 

(prd'teus,  prS'tus),  in  Greek  legend,  pro- 
-      •       •    •  the  seals  of 


phetic  old  man  of  the  sea  who  tended 

Poseidon  He  could  change  himself  into  an>  shape 
he  pleased,  but  if  he  was  nevertheless  aeiaed  and 
held,  he  would  foretell  the  future 

Protevangehum  of  James .  see  PSEUDEPIORAPHA 

Prothcro,  Rowland  Edmund'  nee  ERNLB,  ROWLAND 
EDMUND  PROTHERO,  IST  B\HON  laruuu,  mm  muuguu  mono  up  »uu 

Protich,  Stojan  (sto'yan  prO'tlch),  1857-1923,  Ser-  protoplasm,  following  these  m  importance  as  con- 
bian  statesman  As  minister  of  the  interior  at  the  stituentB  of  living  material  are  the  elements  sul- 
outbreak  (1914)  of  the  First  WORLD  WAR  he  worded  phur,  phosphorus,  potassium,  iron,  and  magnesium 
the  Serbian  reply  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  ulti-  Although  the  proportions  of  the  chemical  elements 
matum  He  played  an  important  part  in  the  mak-  jn  protoplasm  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  forms  of 
ing  of  the  Pact  of  Corfu  (1917)  winch  resulted  'life,  there  are  differences  in  the  qualities  and  chemi- 
(1918)  m  the  creation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  eal  charocterwtKjH  of  the  protoplasm  of  different 


which  all  living  things  are  composed  It  was  studied 
by  a  number  of  early  scientists,  espec  iall>  by  Felix 
Dujardin,  J  E  Purkinjo,  M.  J.  S  Schultzo,  and 
Hugo  von  Mohl,  who  is  generally  credited  with  the 
introduction  of  the  name  J  II  Huxley  desc  nbed 
protoplasm  as  "the  physical  basis  of  life  "  Proto- 
plasm exists  m  all  plants  and  animals  in  the  small 
units  called  cells  (bee  CELL),  and  it  is  always  on- 
closed  by  a  thin  surfac  e  called  a  plasma  membrane, 
actuallv  a  part  of  the  protoplasm,  that  controls 
passage  of  materials  into  and  out  of  the  cell  Under 
the  microscope  protoplasm  has  a  gianular  appear- 
ance, the  granules  exhibit  the  irregular  motion 
known  a*  Browman  movement  Protoplasm  is 
oonsideied  to  be  a  c  omplex  mixture  of  these  visible 
granules  and  globules  and  of  submicrosc  opic  par- 
ticles forming  colloidal  solutions  The  chief  com- 
ponent of  protoplasm  is  water,  which  comprises 
from  70  to  90  percent  of  its  substance  by  weight 
Inorganic  salts  (forming  about  1  percent  by  weight 
of  protoplasm)  are  dissolved  in  the  water  The 
organic  constituents  of  protoplasm  include  pro- 
teins (forming  about  15  percent  of  its  weight),  car- 
bohydrates (forming  probably  less  than  I  percent 
by  weight),  and  fatty  substances  (about  3  percent 
by  weight).  The  four  elements  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
arbon,  and  nitrogen  make  up  about  99  percent  of 


species  and  even  of  different  cells  in  the  same  multi- 
cellular  animal  or  plant  The  protoplasm  in  both 
plant  and  animal  cells  is  distinguishable  as  a  more 
dense  portion  forming  tho  rounded  or  ovoid  nucleus 
of  the  cell  And  a  loss  dense  portion,  the  cytoplasm, 
(A  distinct  nucleus  is  lacking  m  bacteria  and  some 
other  minute  cells  and  also  in  mature  red  blood 
corpuscles  in  humans.)  In  most  plant  cells  the 
cytoplasm  forms  a  relatively  thiu  layer  between 
the  vacuoles  (saclike  structures  containing  cell  sap) 
and  the  cell  wall,  tho  cytoplasm  also  surrounds  the 
nucleus  and  often  extends  through  the  cell  in 
strands  radiating  from  the  region  of  the  nucleus 
In  animal  colls,  in  which  vacuoles  are  much  less 
commonly  found,  the  cytoplasm  forms  the  bulk  of 
the  cell  Since  protoplasm  is  living  matter,  it  ex- 
hibits the  general  properties  associated  with  life, 
i  e  ,  it  possesses  irritability  (the  capacity  to  respond 
to  influences  in  its  environment)  and  the  ability  to 
perform  the  essential  physiological  functions.  In 
some  forms  of  life,  e  g  ,  the  protozoa,  or  one-celled 
microscopic  animals,  the  protoplasm  of  the  single 
cell  is  adapted  to  perform  all  the  life  functions, 
e  g ,  locomotion,  ingestion  of  food,  digestion,  ab- 
sorption, circulation,  excretion,  and  reproduction 
In  multu  ellulur  animals  and  plants,  where  special- 
ized cells  are  united  to  form  tissues  adapted  to  spe- 
cial func  tioiitt,  tho  protoplasm  is  partu  ularly  fitted 
for  those  func  tions,  e  g  ,  nerve-cell  protoplasm  foi 
receiving  stimuli  and  conveying  messages  and 
muscle  colls  for  contractility  Duruig  reproduction 
tho  nucleus  of  a  cell  undergoes  complex  changes 
Under  the  microscope  it  is  possible  to  obseive  tho 
streaming  movement,  known  as  cyclosis,  of  the 
protoplasm  in  certain  plant  cells,  e  g  ,  those  of  the 
leaf  of  the  aquatic  plant  Elodea  See  W.  E  Heifm, 
Protoplasm  (1936) 

Protopopov,  Aleksandr  Dmitreyevich  (filylksun'dur 
dume/trCuvIch  prutupo'puf),  186(5-1918,  Russian 
landowner  and  statesman  A  trusted  friend  of 
Nicholas  II,  the  empress,  and  Rasputin,  ho  was  ono 
of  the  most  extreme  reactionaries  in  the  third  and 
the  fourth  Duma  AM  minister  of  the  interior  from 
19  Ib,  Protopopov  is  said  to  have  secretly  provoked 
the  disturbances  at  St  Peteisburg  in  Feb  (N  S 
March),  1917,  so  as  to  have  a  pretext  for  putting 
down  the  revolutionary  movement  by  force  What- 
evei  his  plans,  the  February  Revolution  overthrew 
the  emperor  and  his  government  Protopopov  was 
arrested  and  was  later  executed. 
protozoa  (protuzo'u),  phylum  of  invertebrates 
composed  of  muioscopu  one-celled  animals  mowt 
of  wluc  h  are  solitary  and  a  few  colonial  The 
majority  are  aquatic  species,  found  in  salt  and  fiesh 
water,  both  on  the  surface  and  at  gieat  depths,  at 
soa  level  and  at  high  altitudes  Some  can  live  in 
damp  sand  and  mosH  Many  arc  puiomtu  in  the 
bodies  of  humans  and  other  animals  The  phylum 
is  usually  divided  into  four  classes  the  Saicoduia 
(Rhizopoda),  forms  which  have  pseudopods,  in- 
cluding the  amoeba  and  shelled  foims  such  as  the 
foianunifcia  and  radiolariuns ,  tho  Mastigophora, 
e  g  ,  euglenu,  which  move  by  means  ot  whiplike 
flagella,  the  Infusoria,  ciliated  foimn  such  as  parn- 
mccium,  the  Spoiozou,  parasitic  forms,  many  of 
which  are  pathogenic  Protozoa  carry  on  all  tho 
life  functions  REPRODUCTION  is  by  fission,  conju- 
gation, budding,  and  spore  formation  Protozoans 
parasitizing  man  me  hide  Endamoeto  hwlolytuxi, 
which  causes  amoebic-  dysentery,  the  sporozoan 
parasites  oi  the  gonus  Planmodium,  which  cause 
malaria,  and  the  flagellates  of  tho  genus  Trypano- 
aorna,  of  which  T  gambitnsc  and  T  rhodtaiense 
cause  Afru  an  sleeping  sickness  and  T  rruzi.  c  avisos 
Chagas  disease  in  Central  and  South  America, 
Spotozoan  animal  parasites  include  liabenia  bi&- 
mina,  the  cause  of  Texas  cattle  fovor,  and  Momma 
bomhyw,  disc  overecl  by  Pasteur  to  be  tho  cause  of 
pebrino  in  silkworms  Drinking  water  sometimes 
becomes  infested  with  certain  nonpathogemc  flag- 
ellates which  cause  a  fishy  taste  and  odoi  Norttluca 
imparts  phosphorescence  to  soa  watei  Protozoa 
pt  ovule  food  for  many  aquatic  animals  See  also 
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Proudhon,  Pierre  Joseph  (pyCr'  zhfla?f'  proodd'), 
1809-b5,  French  so<  ml  theonst  Of  a  poor  family, 
Proudhon  won  an  education  through  scholarships 
Much  of  his  later  life  was  spent  m  poverty  Ho 
achieved  prominence  through  his  pamphlet,  What 
Is  Property,'  (1840,  Eng  tr  ,  1876),  in  which  ho 
condemned  the  abuse*  of  private  property  Ho 
also  edited  radical  journals  After  the  Revolution 
of  1848,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  constituent 
assembly,  at  that  time  he  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
establish  a  national  bank  for  reorganization  of 
credit  in  the  interest  of  workers  As  a  compromise 
between  state  sovereignty  arid  anarchism  he  de- 
veloped a  theory  of  small,  loosely  federated  groups 
in  which  government  was  restrained  by  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  He  hoped  that  man's  ethical 
progress  would  eventually  make  government  un- 
necessary He  believed  in  the  moral  responsibility 
of  the  individual  rather  than  any  system  authori- 
tatively imposed.  Proudhon  left  a  great  mass  of 
literature  which  influenced  the  French  syndicalist 
movement.  Among  the  most  important  of  his 
books  are  System  of  Economical  Contradvstvmi;  or, 
The  PMotopky  of  Poverty  (1846;  Bug.  tr.  of  Vat  I, 
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1888)  and  De  to  justice  «otw  to  revolution  tit  dans 
realise  [of  justice  in  the  revolution  and  in  the 
churchj  (3  vols.,  1858).  See  8  Y  Lu,  The  Political 
Theorto  of  P  J  Proudhon  (1922) ,  biography  by 
D  W  Brogan(1934) 

Proust,  Joseph  Louis  OhAzSP  Iwe'  proont'),  1754- 
1826,  French  chemist  He  was  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  the  artillery  school  in  Segovia,  Spain, 
and  director  of  the  laboratory  of  Charles  IV  at 
Madrid  from  1789  He  returned  to  France  c  1806 
He  discovered  grape  sugar  and  established  the  law 
of  definite  proportions  (sometimes  known  as 
Proust's  law),  which  states  that  in  any  c  ompound 
the  elements  are  present  in  a  fixed  proportion  by 
weight 

Proust,  Marcel  (marscl'prffost'),  1871-1922,  French 
novelist,  b  Paris  As  a  youth  he  sought  tho  com- 
pany of  fashionable  and  intellectual  society,  and  in 
the  salon  of  one  of  its  members  he  met,  Anatole 
Fram-e  He  persuaded  France  to  write  an  intro- 
duction to  his  first  published,  and  unpromising, 
work,  Leu  Plaisirs  et  lea  jours  (1896,  Eng  ti  ,  Pleo«- 
ures  and  Regrets,  1948)  In  1904  Proust  translated 
two  volumes  of  Ruskm,  and  after  the  death  of  his 
parents  (in  1904  and  1905)  he  withdrew  almost 
completely  from  society  and  began  to  woik  on  his 
cyclic  novel,  A  la  rechercht  du  tempt  i*,rdu  (1913- 
27,  Eng  tr,  Remembrance  of  Thing*  Past,  1922- 
32),  which  grew  into  a  major  work  of  10  volumes 
The  fiist,  and  peihaps  the  best-written,  book  of 
the  series,  Du  c6te  de  chez  Hwann  (1913,  Eng  tr  , 
Sunnn'a  Way,  1928),  went  unnoticed,  but  the 
second,  A  I' ombre  des  jeunea  fdlttt  en  flenrs  (1919, 
Eng  tr  ,  Within  a  Budding  Grove,  1919),  was 
awarded  the  Goncourt  Prize  The  author's  lepu- 
tation  continued  to  soar  with  subsequent  volumes 
— Le  Cdtt  dt  Gurrmantes  (1920,  Eng  tr  ,  The  G-uer- 
mantes  Way,  1920),  Sodome  (t  Gomonhc  (1921-23, 
Eng  tr  ,  Cities  of  the  Plain,  1927),  La  Priaonniere 
(1924,  Eng  tr  ,  TheCaptioe,  1929),  Albei tine  dis pa- 
nic (1925,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Sweet  Cheat  Gone,  1930), 
and  Le  Tempt  reirouve  (1927,  Kitg  tr  ,  The  Pamt 
Rccaptartd,  1932)  Semi-autobiographical,  the 
work  illustiates  Pioust's  theory  of  involuntary 
memory  whereby  a  now  em  ounter  with  an  already 
experienced  sense  impression  permits  the  past  to 
be  i era! led  His  discursive  stvlo  is  tiometimos  dif- 
ficult to  follow,  but  his  psychoanalysis  of  the  gen- 
c>iation  he  knew  is  penetiatmg  lie  wrote  a  group 
of  essays,  Pastiches  et  mtlangix  (1919),  and  a  largo 
onespondence  (6  vols,  1930 -3d),  which  is  stil' 


being  analyzed  and  organized  for  publication     See 
biography  by  Leon  Pierre-Quint  (Eng    ti  , 
Haiold  March,  The  Two  Worlds  of  Marcel  Proiwt 


1927), 


,  Francois  Maurinc,  Pi  oust'*  Way  (Eng  tr  , 
1050),  Andre  Maurois,  Protut  Portrait  of  a 
(Sfinus  (Eng  tr  ,  1950) 

Prout,  Father   see  MAHONY,  FRANCIS  SYLVESTER 

Prout,  William,  17S5-1850,  English  chemist  and 
phv  SK  mn  He  demonstrated  (182  4)  the  presence  of 
fiee  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastn<  juice  of  the 
stomach  Prout 's  hypothesis,  advanced  in  1815- 
10,  suggested  that  atomic  weights  of  elements  are 
multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen  and  that  elements  are 
formed  by  a  c  ondonsution  or  grouping  of  hydrogen 
atoms  Later  woi  k  on  the  determination  of  atomic 
weights  showed  that  part  of  the  hypothesis  does, 
in  general,  apply  The  discoveries  of  isotopes  of  a 
number  of  elements  revealed  that  certain  elements 
whose  atomic  weights  c  ouUl  not  be  represented  by 
simple  integers  aie  actualh  mixture's  of  isotopes 
having  different  weights  and  that  the  atomic 
weight  in  such  cases  represents  an  average  of  the 
atomic  weight  of  the  isotopes 

Prouts  Neck,  Maine   see  SCARBORO 

Provencal  (pr6v8is.ll').  Romance  LANC.UAOE  of  SE 
!<nuire  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  troubadours  of 
Provence  developed  a  standard  local  Romance 
language  (see  TROUBADOUR)  This  was  c  ailed 
langue  d'oc  (hence  the  province  of  Languedot),  in 
distinction  to  the  contemporary  Middle  French 
langue  d'oll,  oc  and  oU  wore  words  for  "vos"  in  the 
southern  and  northern  dialoc  ts,  rcspec  lively 
Provencal  was  wholly  replaced  by  French  as  the 
standard  language  In  the  imd-19th  cent  Joseph 
Rournamlle  and  a  group  of  mx  other  poets,  of  whom 
trC'deric  MISTRAL  is  best  known)  outside  of  Pro- 
vence, formed  the  l<elibrigo  to  introduce  a  standard 
Provencal  based  on  tho  language  of  the  people  and 
the  medieval  languages  Members  of  the  1'elibnge 
included  Theodore  AUBANH.L,  and  Felix  GRAB 
French  lemams  the  only  language  permitted  in  the 
public  schools 

Provence  (prevails',  Fr  pr6v5s'),  region  and  former 
piovince,  SE  France,  enclosed  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  south,  the  Rhone  on  tho  west,  Dau- 
phm6  on  the  north,  and  Italy  on  the  east  It  is  now 
divided  into  five  departments,  Vai,  Bouches-du- 
Rh6ne,  Vaucluse,  Basses-Aipes,  and  Alpea  Man- 
times  The  fertile  valley  of  the  Rhone  (a  com- 
mercial highway  since  antiquity)  and  the  slopes  of 
the  Maritime  Alps,  along  the  beautiful  French 
RIVIERA,  produce  wine,  mulberry  trees  (for  silk 
worms),  fruits,  olive  oil,  flowers,  and  vegetables. 
In  the  CAMAHGUB  cattle  are  raised  Much  of  the 
mountainous  interior,  however,  is  hopelessly  erod- 
ed; many  towns  and  villages  stand  abandoned  and 
in  nuns.  MARSEILLES,  Toulon,  Cannes,  and  Niee 
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are  the  chief  coastal  cities;  AVIGNON,  ABLES,  and 
AIX-EN-PROVKNCE  (the  historic  capital),  the  chief 
cities  of  the  interior  The  coastal  strip  was  settled 
c  600  B.C  by  Greeks  from  Asia  Minor,  Phoenician 
merchants  also  settled  here,  and  in  the  2d  cent 
B  C.  the  Romans  established  colonies  Provence 
was  the  oldest  of  the  Roman  possessions  beyond 
the  Alps,  the  Roman  Provincia  par  excellence 
(hence  its  name)  A  part  of  Nurbonensis  (see  GAUL) 
under  the  empire,  Provence  was  invaded  by  the 
Visigoths  (5th  cent ),  the  Franks  (6th  cent )  and 
the  Arabs  (8th  cent ) ;  Charles  Mat  tel  recovered  it 
tor  the  Franks  Roman  institutions,  however,  per- 
sisted and  have  left  a  piofound  imprestsion  to  the 
present  dav  The  Piovenc-al  language  was  the 
standai  d  literary  idiom  throughout  S  France  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  is  still  used  by  some  Provencal 
•writers  in  the  literature  of  today  (see  LANUUE  D'OC 
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count  of  Aries,  established  the  kingdom  of  CIHJU- 
rano  Burgundy  or  Provence,  which  in  933  was 
united  with  Tiansjurane  Burgundy  to  form  the 
Kingdom  of  Aries  (see  ARLES,  KINGDOM  OF)  It 
passed  under  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  m  1033,  but 
in  the  several  fiefs  forming  Provence  itself  impeiial 
authority  was  minimal  The  major  part,  held  bv 
tho  house  of  ARAQON,  passed  to  the  ANCIEVIN  dy- 
nasty of  Naples  through  the  marriage  (1246)  of 
Charles  I  with  Beatrice,  heiress  of  Provence  Under 
the  Angevin*  the  towns  became  virtually  inde- 
pendent republics  King  RENI&  left  Provenre  to 
his  nephew,  Charles  of  Maine,  who  left  it  to  the* 
French  crown  (I486)  ORANCJK  was  added  in  1672, 
Avignon  and  the  Comtat  VKNAISSIN  in  1791,  Nice 
and  Menton  in  1860  In  recent  times  largc-sc  ale 
immigration  fiom  Italy  has  taken  place 

proverb,  short  statement  of  wisdom  or  advice  which 
has  passed  into  general  use  Less  literary  than 
aphorisms,  pro\  erbs  generally  refer  to  common  ex- 
perience and  are  frequently  expressed  in  metaphor, 
alliteration,  or  rhyme,  eg.  "A  bird  m  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush,"  "When  the  rat's  away, 
the  mice  will  play  "  Nearly  every  nation  has  its 
own  body  of  proverbs,  and  many  are  common  to 
several  nations  Almost  as  old  as  language  itself, 
proverbs  can  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  in 
early  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  in  the 
gnomic  verse  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  In  medieval 
literature  proverbs  can  bo  found  in  the  homilies 
and  exempta  to  drive  home  the  moral  lessons  and, 
with  a  more  humorous  intent,  in  the  works  of 
Chauc-er  To  the  traditional  folk  savings  tho 
Renaissance  writers  added  tho  more  literary  prov- 
erbs fiom  the  classics,  the  most  famous  collection 
was  Adagui  by  Erasmus  (1500)  Recommended  by 
the  rhetoricians,  proverbs  were  extremely  popular 
among  tho  Elizabethans  Tho  most  famous  col- 
lections were  those  of  John  Hey  wood  (1549°)  and 
*  lor  10  (1578)  Their  populauty  declined  in  the  18th 
cent  ,  and  they  have  bee  orne  a  subject  for  research 
and  c  lassification  in  more  modern  tunes  There  is  a 
famous  c  ollection  by  William  Carew  Hazhtt  (1869), 
and  there  are  jnanv  20th-century  colic*  tiojis  See 
Henrv  Davidoff,  ed  ,  World  Treasury  of  Proverbs 
(1940),  W  G  Smith,  ed  ,  The  Oxford  Dictionary 
of  English  Provei  bs  (2d  ed  ,  revised  by  Paul  Har- 
vey, 194H) 

Proverbs,  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  20th 
place  in  AV  It  is  a  collection  of  savings,  many  of 
them  moral  maxims,  in  no  special  order  There 
are  eight  divisions,  feomo  having  tiaditional  use  rip- 
tions  first,  to  Solomon,  1-9,  second,  also  to  Solo- 
mon, 10-22  10,  thud,  22  17-2422,  fourth,  2423- 
34,  hfth,  to  Solomon,  copied  bv  the  men  of  King 
Heaekiah,  25-29,  sixth,  to  Agur,  unknown,  30, 
seventh  to  King  Lemuel,  unknown,  31  1-9,  eighth, 
31  10-31 ,  an  acrostic  in  praise  of  a  virtuous  woman 
The  book  is  an  early  example  of  a  type  of  hteiature 
popular  among  the  Jews  of  postexihc  times,  wisdom 
literature  (son  WISDOM),  the  praise  of  alwtract 
wisdom  (1  20-3  J,  8)  is  typical  of  such  writing  Tho 
dating  of  Proverbs  is  difficult,  and  some  c  ritu  s 
place  it  as  late  as  150  B  C  For  bibliography,  see 
OLD  TFHTAMENT 

Providence.  1  City  (pop  4,397),  W  Ky  ,  NE  of 
Paducah  and  HSW  of  Henderson,  m  a  coal,  farm, 
and  timber  region  2  City  (pop  25i,504),  state 
capital,  and  co  seat  of  Providence  co  ,  NE  R  I , 
chief  city  of  the  state,  at  the  head  of  Piovidenco 
Bay  The  bay  receives  the  Seekonk  and  other 
riveis,  opens  into  Narragansett  Bay,  and  forms  a 
good  harbor  Roger  WILLIAMS  chose  this  site  in 
1636  after  he  wat,  exiled  from  Massachusetts.  He 
secured  title  to  tho  land  from  Nairagansett  chiefs 
and  named  the  place  in  gratitude  for  "God's  merci- 
ful providenc  e  "  The  settlement  grew  slowly  in  the 
17th  cent ,  and  many  of  its  buildings  were  burned 
in  King  Philip's  Wai  (1675-76)  Prosperity  came 
with  foreign  commerce  in  the  18th  cent ,  and  after 
the  Revolution  industrial  development  was  rapid 
The  Brown  brothers,  John,  Joseph,  Nicholas,  and 
Moses,  played  leading  roles  in  the  growth  of  tho 
town,  prospering  in  the  foreign  trade  and  fostering 
the  textile  and  other  industries  The  city  was  in- 
corporated in  1831  It  is  widely  known  as  a  silver- 
ware and  jewelry  manufacturing  center  Some  of 
the  work  of  the  noted  Rhode  Island  School  of  De- 
sign (1877)  is  related  to  this  industry  Textiles, 
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machine  tools,  hardware,  watches,  and  oil  products 
are  also  made.  Providence  is  a  port  of  entry.  The 
leading  educational  establishment  in  the  city  and 
in  the  state  is  BROWN  UNIVERSITY,  other  institu- 
tions ore  Providence  College  (Catholic,  Dominican, 
for  men,  1919)  and  the  Rhode  Island  College  of 
Education  There  are  several  fine  libraries,  in- 
cluding the  John  Carter  Brown  Library.  The 
city  became  sole  capital  of  Rhode  Island  in  1900 
(Newport  had  been  the  joint  capital)  In  1901  the 
legislature  began  to  meet  in  the  impressive  new 
marble-domed  capitol  designed  by  McKim,  Mead, 
and  White  Much  rebuilding  followed  the  disas- 
trous hurricane  which  inundated  the  centei  of  the 
city  m  1938  Among  the  city's  historic  structures 
aic  the  old  colony  house  or  old  statehouse  (1762), 
the  old  market  house  (1773),  Stephen  Hopkins 
House  (1755),  John  Blown  House  (178b),  Saiah 
Helen  Whitman's  home,  and  the  First  Baptist 
Meetinghouse  (1775)  The  capitol  has  monuments 
to  Oliver  Hazard  Periy  (1928)  and  Nathauoel 
Greene  (19J1),  and  on  Prospect  Terrace  is  Leo 
Friedlander's  heroic  statue  of  Roger  Williams 
(1939)  Another  memorial  to  the  founder  is  in 
lioKer  Williams  Park  (ovei  450  acres),  containing 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  the  Benedict  Me- 
morial for  mumc,  and  the  Betsey  Williams  Cottage 
(1773)  See  G  8  Kimball,  Providence  in  Colonial 
Times  (1912).  3  City  (pop  1,110),  N  Utah,  10 
Cache  Valley  just  S  of  Logan,  settled  1859  by 
Mormons  The  area  produces  wheat  and  other 
grains  Limestone  is  quarried 

Provincetown,  town  (pop  3,668),  SE  Mass  ,  on  N 
Cape  Cod,  a  port  of  entry  with  a  good  harbor  on 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  me  1727  The  Pilgrims  landed 
here  m  1620— the  250-foot  granite  Pilgrim  Me- 
morial, erected  in  1910,  is  conspicuous  in  the  vil- 
lage Permanent  settlement  was  not  made  until 
c  1700  Fishing  was  alwav  s  its  staple  industry,  but 
whaling,  saltmaking,  rumrunmng,  and  smuggling 
were  also  practiced  In  the  20th  cent  the  town 
gamed  fame  as  a  icsoit  favored  particularly  by 
artists  The  Provincetown  Players,  of  wl lorn  George 
Cram  Cook  became  director  in  1915,  pioneered  in 
the  Little  Theater  movement.  SeeM  M.  H  Vorse, 
Time  and  the  Town  (1942) 

Province  Weflesley,  NW  Malava  eee  PENANCI 

Proving  (prov6'),  town  (pop  7,903),  Seme-et-Marne 
dept ,  N  central  Fiance  It  is  an  agricultural 
market  Built  by  the  Romans  on  a  rocky  height, 
it  waa  (1  lth-13th  cent )  a  prosperous  trade  center 
and  the  site  of  one  of  the  great  fairs  of  CHAMPAGNE 
The  picturesque  uppei  town  has  preserved  its  13th- 
century  ramparts,  a  12th-century  keep  (tour  de 
Cesar),  and  the  fine  Church  of  St  Qiunace. 

Provisions  of  Oxford,  1258,  a  scheme  of  governmen- 
tal reform  forced  upon  Knig  Henrj  III  of  England 
by  his  barons  The  Mad  Parliament  of  1258,  an- 
gered by  Henry's  expenditures  and  the  foreign 
influence  at  his  court,  forced  him  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  24  nobles,  half  of 
whom  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  king,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drafting  a  scheme  of  constitutional  reform 
Under  the  leadership  of  Simon  de  Mom  FORT,  the 
plan  was  drawn  up  at  Oxford  in  June,  1258,  and 
accepted  by  the  king  in  October  It  provided  for  a 
council  of  15  members  to  advise  the  king  and  to 
meet  thi  ee  times  a  year  to  consult  with  representa- 
tives of  tho  realm  Committees  wore  c  hoseu  by  an 
involved  electoral  system  to  keep  c  heck  upon  the 
various  branches  of  the  government  Local  admin- 
istrative reforms  were  instituted  and  an  effort  made 
to  limit  the  taxing  power  of  the  king  The  commit- 
tee of  24  completed  their  work  the  following  year 
by  drawing  up  an  enlarged  version  of  the  Provi- 
sions of  Oxford  known  as  the  Provisions  of  West- 
minster The  new  document  provided  for  addi- 
tional inheritance  and  taxation  leforrns  These 
attempts  to  limit  monarchical  authoiity  were  re- 
pudiated, with  papal  sanction,  by  Henrv  in  1261. 
There  followed  a  period  of  strife  known  as  the 
BYRONB'  WAK  (1263-67),  which  terminated  in  an 
ostensible  victory  by  the  king,  but  with  a  reaffirma- 
1 1011  of  the  principles  of  the  earlier  documents  m  the 
form  of  a  Jaw  known  as  the  Statute  of  Marlborough 
( 1 2b7)  These  oft  or  ts  to  limit  tho  poin  er  of  the  king 
achieved  little,  but  they  prepaied  the  way  for  later 
constitutional  leform 

Provo  (pro'vo)  [for  titienno  Provot],  city  (pop 
18,071),  co  seat  of  Utah  co  ,  N  central  Utah,  on 
the  Piovo  river  near  Utah  Lake,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Wasatch  Mts  and  SSE  of  Salt  Lake  City,  me 
1851  Settled  by  Moimons  in  1849,  it  was  de- 
fended against  the  Indians  and  grew  to  be  the 
center  of  the  rich  imgated  region  of  Utah  Valley 
After  railroads  were  completed  fiom  Salt  Lake 
City  (187  J)  ami  Scofield  (1878),  Provo  also  became 
a  shipping  point  for  a  mining  distnct  Recently 
the  water  supply  has  been  aided  by  tho  Provo  river 
project,  and  mineral  wealth  has  been  used  by  the 
< onsti uction  (begun  1941)  with  US  government 
funds  of  a  large  steel  plant  at  near-by  Geneva;  the 

C'  it  was  sold  in  1946  to  the  U  S  Steel  Corp 
vo  is  the  seat  of  BRIQHAM  YOUNGS  UNIVERSITY 
The  state  mental  hospital  is  in  Provo  Near  the 
city  are  peaks  of  the  Wasatch  Range,  including 
Provo  Peak  (11,054  ft.)  and  Mt.  Timponogus 
(12,008  ft.). 
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PROVO 

Provo,  river  rising  in  NE  Utah  in  the  Umta  Mts. 
and  flowing  SW  past  Provo  to  Utah  Lake  It  was 
early  used  for  irrigation,  but  after  Utah  Lake  was 
badly  depleted  in  the  1930s,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation undertook  a  plan  to  rehabilitate  old  irri- 
gation installations  and  build  new  ones  centering 
on  Provo  river  The  projec  t  also  gets  water  from 
the  Weber  river  bv  a  canal  (built  1930)  and  from 
the  Ducheane  river,  a  tributary  of  Green  Rrver,  by 
a  tunnel  across  the  mountain  divide  (partially  con- 
structed 1940-42)  The  water  is  used  to  imgate 
the  valley  of  Utah  Lake  and  to  supply  domestic 
needs  in  the  towns  theie  and  also  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  the  41 -mile  Salt  Lake  Aqueduct  was  two 
thirds  completed  in  1948  Deer  Creek  Dam  in  the 
Provo  was  completed  in  1941 

Provoost,  Samuel  (pro'vost),  1742-1815,  first  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  New  York,  grad  King's  College 
(now  Columbia  lTmv  ),  1758  Ho  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge Umv  and  in  1766  was  ordained  He  was 
appointed  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  parish, 
New  York  Provoost  sympathized  with  the  co- 
lonial cause  and  retired  from  Trinity  for  a  time,  but 
returned  as  rector  in  1784  Created  bishop  of  New 
York  (1786),  he  was  t  onset  rated  (1787)  in  Eng- 
land He  served  as  chaplain  to  the  Continental 
Congress  (1785)  and  to  the  US  Senate  (1789). 
proximity  fuse:  see  RADAR 

Prudden,  Theophil  Mitchell  (prfto'dun),  1849-1924, 
American  pathologist,  b  Middlebury,  Conn  ,  M  D 
YaJo,  1875  He  was  professor  at  Columbia  (1892- 
1909)  and  director  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  foi 
Medical  Research  from  1901  He  wrote  on  bacteria 
and  sanitation  and,  with  Francis  Delaheld,  a  stand- 
ard textbook  of  pathology  (1885,  16th  ed  ,  193G) 
See  his  Biographical  Sketches  and  Letters  (1927) 
Prudentius  (Aurehus  Clemens  Prudentms)  (proo- 
d&i'xhus),  b  348,  Christian  Latin  poet,  b  Spam 
He  wrote  a  number  of  hymns,  occasional  Chris- 
tian Urus,  and  poems  on  saints  He  hold  a  high 
place  at  the  .Roman  court  but  retired  to  devote 
himself  to  religion 

Prud'hon,  Pierre  Paul  (pydr'  p6!'  prudo').  1758- 
1823,  French  painter,  13th  child  of  a  stone  mason 
of  Cluny  He  was  educ  ated  by  the  monks  and  later 
studied  in  Dijon  and  Paris  In  1784  he  won  a 
(scholarship  to  Koine,  whete  he  remained  six  years 
On  his  return  he  passed  some  years  of  hardship  and 
struggle  but  gumed  recognition  in  1808  with  1m 
Crime  Pursued  by  Truth  and  Dinne  J uvtice  (Louvre). 
A  favorite  of  the  empress,  ho  received  many  com- 
missions for  the  decoration  of  public  and  private 
buildings,  including  the  Gallery  of  Laoi  oon  of  the 
Louvre  He  was  elec  ted  to  the  Acadfame  des  Beaux- 
Arts  in  1816.  Pnid'hon's  private  life  was  tragic 
An  unfortunate  marriage  embittered  his  earlier 
vears,  and  his  long  and  huppy  relationship  with  his 
devoted  pupil  Mile,  Mayer  ended  disastrously  with 
her  suicide  in  1821  He  survived  hei  only  two 
years  Prud'hon  is  noted  for  his  subtle  use  of  strong 
light  and  shade  An  admirer  of  Correggio,  he  has  a 
tender  and  poetic  quality,  beautifully  exemplified 
in  such  works  as  his  portrait  of  Empress  Josephine 
and  Psyche  Carried  Away  by  Zephyrs  (both  Lou- 
vre) He  is  represented  in  many  galleries,  including 
the  Wallace  Collection,  London,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  and  the  New  York  Histoncal  Society 
prune,  popular  name  for  any  dried  PLUM  Iruits  of 
the  many  varieties  of  Prunius  dom^tica,  which  are 
firm  fleshed  and  drv  easily  without  lemoval  of  the 
stone,  are  gathered  after  filling  from  the  tree, 
dipped  in  lye  solution  to  prevent  fermentation,  ami 
dned  in  the  sun  or  in  kilns  Most  of  the  com- 
mercial product  comes  from  the  Pacific  coast  states 
A  sort  of  prune  was  used  by  the  Ameiican  Indians 
as  a  staple  article  of  diet 

pruning,  piactice  of  removing  superfluous  parts  of 
plants,  espei  iall\  trees,  hedges,  shrubs,  and  woody 
vines,  to  increase  the  chances  for  survival  Proper 
pruning  of  plants  will  result  in  better  growth, 
greater  strength,  und  maximum  produc  tiou  of 
flowers  and  fruits  In  nature,  pruning  is  largely 
done  by  strong  winds  whu  h  blow  away  the  decayed 
and  withering  branches  Man  uses  pruning  as  a 
device  to  control  the  dimensions  of  a  plant 
Through  judicious  cutting  the  gardener  can  in- 
fluence growth  both  laterally  and  vertic  ally  Cut- 
ting at  the  top  induces  lateral  growth  and  is 
known  as  top  pruning  or  topping  Tins  method  is 
often  applied  to  fruit  trees  Two  methods  of  top 
pruning  are  called  disbudding  (removal  of  bud 
that  has  not  grown  more  than  one  uich)  and  pinch- 
ing off  (pinching  out  a  limb's  terminal  growing 
point)  Both  practices  strengthen  a  plant  immeas- 
urably by  diverting  growth  vigor  to  other  parts, 
thus  increasing  the  formation  of  buds  and  fruit 
rather  than  of  wood  The  vigor  of  transplanted 
trees  and  shrubs  is  maintained  by  careful  root 
pruning  and  by  reducing  the  aerial  part  of  the  plant 
in  proportion  to  the  root  destruction  This  action 
gives  the  root  a  chance  to  develop  and  take  firm 
hold  in  the  soil  There  is  no  set  rule  for  the  best 
time  of  the  year  to  prune  plants  Authoritative 
horticulturists  themselves  are  not  in  complete 
agreement  In  general  prac  tice,  it  largely  depends 
on  the  convenient  e  of  the  pruner  See  G  L  Wittrock 
The  Pruning  Book  (1948),  N.  Catchpole,  Simple 
Pruning  (3d  ed  ,  1949). 
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Pruntrut,  Switzerland  see  PORRKNTBUT. 
Prusa:  see  BURSA,  Turkey 


Prussia  (pru'shu),  Ger  Preuaaen  (proi'sun),  former 
state  (113.041  sq  mi  ,  1933  pop  39,934,011),  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  the  German  states 


Berlin  was  the  capital  Stretching  from  the  borders 
of  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg  in 
the  west  to  those  of  Lithuania  and  Poland  in  the 
east,  and  from  the  Baltic  Sea,  Denmark,  and  the 
North  Sea  in  the  north  to  the  Mam  river,  the 
Thunngian  Forest,  and  the  Sudetes  in  the  south, 
Prussia  occupied  more  than  half  of  all  Germany 
and  the  major  part  of  N  Germany,  and  it  sur- 
rounded several  smaller  German  states,  namely, 
Oldenburg,  Brunswick,  Lippe,  Schaumburg-Lippe, 
Anhalt,  Mecklenburg,  and  the  free  cities  of  Bremen 
and  Hamburg  Exc  opt  along  its  southern  edges, 
Prussia  is  mainly  a  low-lying  country ,  drained  by 
the  Rhine,  the  Weser,  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and 
many  smaller  rivers  The  central  section  and  the 
historical  core  of  the  Prussian  state?  is  the  former 
province  of  BRANDENBURG  (after  1945  a  separate 
state),  including  BERLIN,  and  with  its  capital  at 
POTSDAM  To  the  west  of  the  Ei  n*\  which  ap- 
proximately bisects  the  country  from  south  to 
north,  are  the  larger  part  of  the  former  province  of 
Saxony  (after  1945  part  of  SAXONY-ANHALT)  ,  the 
former  province  of  HVNOVER  (after  1945  part  of 
LOWER  SAXONY),  the  former  province  of  Hesse- 
Nassau  (after  1945  part  of  HKHSE),  the  former 
province  of  WFSTPH\LI\.  (after  1945  part  of  North 
Rhine- Westphalia,  which  me  ludes  the  gigantic  in- 
dustrial HUHK  district),  and  the  former  RHINK 
PROVINCF  (after  1945  divided  between  North 
Rhine- Westphalia  and  Rhmoland-Palatmate)  To 
the  eobt  of  the  Elbe  are,  in  the  southeast,  the 
foimer  provinces  of  Lower  ami  Upper  SILESIA  and, 
in  the  northeast,  the  former  provuices  of  POMEH- 
ANI\  and  EAST  PRUSSIA  After  1919  the  POLISH 
CORRIDOR  c  ut  East  Prussia  off  from  the  rest  of 
Prussia  and  Germany  The  northernmost  prov- 
ince of  Prussia  was  SCHLESWICJ-HOLSTMN  The 
distrie  t  of  HOHENZOLLKRN,  in  SW  Germany ,  was  a 
Prussian  enclave  between  Wurttemberg  and  Baden 
After  Berlin,  the  largest  Prussian  cities  were  CO- 
LOGNE, BUESLAU,  E8BEN.  FH  IVK*  URT,  Dtt88EL- 

DORF,  HANOVER,  DORTMUND,  MA.GDFBUKU,  and 
KONU.SBERU  Industrially  as  well  as  politically, 
Prussia  was  the  most  important  member  of  the 
German  Reich  It  was  partitioned  after  the  Second 
World  War  among  the  American,  Russian,  British, 
and  I'rench  occupation  zones  and  into  the  four 
occupation  sectors  of  Berlin  In  19 i7  the  Allied 
Control  Council  for  Germany  formally  declared 
Prussia  out  of  existence  This  action  not  only  con- 
firmed an  accomplished  fact,  it  also  was  intended 
as  a  blow  against  the  spirit  of  Gorman  militarism, 
aggression,  and  imperialism,  of  whu  h  Prussia, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  has  been  held  the  chief  insti- 
gator for  the  past  two  centuries  Prussia  in  its 
modern  meaning  came  into  existence  only  in  1701, 
when  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  assumed  the  title 
king  of  Prussia  Before  that  date  the  name  Prussia 
applied  only  to  the  region  later  known  as  East 
Prussia  (excluding  the  bishopric  of  ERM*LAND), 
it  was  derived  from  the  original  Baltic  population, 
conquered  and  largely  exterminated  by  the  TEU- 
TONIC, KNIGHTS  in  the  13th  cent  Through  the 
secularization  (1525)  of  the  domain  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Order  by  the  grand  master  ALBERT  OF 
BKINDENBURO,  the  domain  became  a  hereditary 
duchy  under  Polish  suzerainty,  ruled  by  a  branch 
of  the  Hohenzollcrn  dynasty  of  Brandenburg  In 
1618  the  duchy  of  Prussia  passed,  through  inher- 
itance, to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  in  1600, 
by  the  Peace  of  ()i  IVA,  full  independence  from  Pol- 
ish suzerainty  was  confirmed  to  FREDERICK  WIL- 
LI  \M  (the  Great  Elec  tor)  In  the  course  of  the  17th 
c  ent  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  had  also  acquired 
the  duchy  of  Ci  EVES,  together  with  the  counties  of 
Mark  and  Ravensberg  (1613),  the  bishoprics  of 
Mmden,  Magdeburg,  and  Halberstadt  (1648),  and 
Farther  (i  e  ,  eastern)  Pomeranm  (1648)  Though 
still  small  in  comparison  with  later  Prussia,  the 
electorate  of  Brandenburg  with  its  dependencies 
had  become  one  of  the  major  Gorman  states,  a  gam 
which  it  owed  largely  to  the  Reformation  (the 
major  part  of  its  new  acquisitions  had  been  eccle- 
siastic territory )  and  to  its  sue  c  essful  diplomacy  at 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648),  which  terminated 
the  Thirty  Years  War  In  1701  Elector  Frederick 
III  had  himself  crowned  king  of  Prussia  at  Konigs- 
berg,  the  capital  of  the  former  duchy  of  Prussia, 
and  styled  himself  King  FREDERICK  I  Ho  re- 
mained a  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  his 
quality  of  margrave  and  elector  of  Brandenburg 
and  for  his  other  possessions  within  the  empire, 
but  not  as  king  of  Prussia,  which  lay  outside  the 
imperial  boundaries  This  technicality  gave  the 
kings  of  Prussia  a  still  larger  measure  of  inde- 
pendence from  the  emperors  than  the  other  princes 
of  the  empire  had  gained  at  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia Among  the  German  prim  os,  only  the  elec- 
tors of  Saxony  (from  1697  to  1763  also  kings  of 
Poland)  rivaled  them  in  power,  and  only  the  Ilaps- 
burg  emperors  surpassed  them,  For  the  following 
century  and  a  half  German  history  was  largely 
dominated  by  the  successful  struggle  of  Prussia  for 


hegemony  over  Germany.  As  a  result  of  the 
NORTHERN  WAR  Prussia  gamed  (1720)  the  eastern 
part  of  Swedish  Pomeranm  In  the  following  20 
years,  however,  King  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  I,  the 
true  creator  of  the  Prussian  state,  avoided  military 
ventures  and  took  advantage  of  the  general  Euro- 
pean peace  in  order  to  create  a  unified  state  and  to 
build  up  the  most  efficient  army  m  Europe  It  waa 
left  for  his  successor,  FREDERICK  II  (Frederick  the 
Great),  to  test  the  instrument  his  father  had  made; 
with  him,  Prussia  entered  on  its  career  of  ruthless 
conquest  On  a  slim  pretext  (see  SILESIA)  and 
without  a  declaration  of  war,  Frederick  invaded 
(1740)  Austrian  territory,  thus  gaining  the  initia- 
tive in  the  War  of  the  AUSTRIAN  SUCCESSION 
(1740-48)  Acting  with  utter  disregard  for  its 
allies,  Prussia  got  out  of  the  war  in  1742  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  reentered  it  in  1744,  and  quit 
again  in  1745  at  the  Tieaty  of  Dresden  In  both 
treaties  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  was  forced  to 
cede  nearly  all  Silesia  to  Prussia  Though  it  gamed 
no  additional  territory  in  the  SEVEN  YEARS  WAR 
(1756-63),  Prussia  emerged  from  it  as  tho  chief 
military  power  of  the  Continent  By  tho  Polish 
partition  of  1772  (see  POLAND,  PARTITIONS  OF) 
Prussia  gamed  Pomerelia  (except  Danzig)  und 
Ermeland  Pomerelia  was  organized  ns  the  prov- 
ince of  WEST  PRUSSIA,  and  tho  original  Prussia  be- 
came known  as  East  Prussia  Frederick  was  sue  - 
coeded  (1786)  by  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  II,  who 
further  added  to  Prussia  by  the  Polish  partitions 
of  1793  and  1795  However,  under  his  rule  and  that 
of  his  successor,  FREDERICK  WILIIAM  III  (1797- 
1840),  Prussia  underwent  a  period  of  ec  lipse  due  to 
the  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  WARS  and  tho  wars 
of  NAPOLEON  I  Defeated  by  the  French,  Prussia 
withdrew  from  tho  antirevolutionary  coalition  bv 
the  Treaty  of  Basel  (1795)  and  remained  neutral 
until  1806  Its  armies  were  crushed  by  Napoleon 
in  the  twin  battles  of  Jena  and  Auersteclt,  and  in 
1807  Prussia  had  to  accept  the  harsh  Treaty  of 
Tilsit,  by  whirh  it  lost  all  lands  W  of  the  Ell>e  and 
most  of  its  share  of  Poland  and  became  a  virtual 
dependency  of  Franc  e  Yet  Prussia  was  fortunate 
to  possess,  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  its  history,  such  able 
and  energetic-  reformers  as  Karl  vom  und  zurn 
STEIN,  Karl  August  von  HARDFNBERO,  and  Kai  1 
Wilhelm  von  HUMBOLDT  These  men  transformed 
Prussia  into  a  modern  and  progressive  state  bv 
abolishing  serfdom  and  nobihar  privileges,  intro- 
ducing agrarian  and  other  social  and  economic  re- 
forms, and  laying  the  groundwork  for  an  exemplary 
system  of  universal  education  At  the  sume  time 
SCHAHNHORST  and  GNMSENAU  put  tho  Prussian 
army  on  a  modern  basis  Prussia  was  fore  ed  to 
semi  auxiliary  troops 'for  Napoleon's  1812  cam- 
paign in  Russia,  but  lute  in  the  year  Ycmc  K  vov 
WAUTENBURG  concluded  a  separate  truce  with 
Russia,  and  in  1813  Prussia  joined  the  coalition 
uguinst  Frame  Field  Marshal  Blue  her  played  a 
major  role  m  defeating  Napoleon  at  Leipzig  (1813) 
and  at  Waterloo  (1815)  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
Prussia  gained,  in  addition  to  its  recovered  terri- 
tories, the  entire  Rhino  Prov  ami  Westphalia,  tho 
northern  half  of  Suxony,  tho  remainder  of  Swedish 
Pomeranm,  und  a  huge  part  of  W  Poland,  me  ludmg 
Dating,  Pozmin,  and  Gmezno  However,  Prussia 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  German  liberals  by  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  tho  Austrian  chancellor,  Met- 
tcrnich,  in  tho  Hoi  Y  ALLIANCE  Tho  promised 
constitution  failed  to  materialize  under  the  in- 
creasingly reaitionary  government  of  Frederick 
William  III,  and  tho  half-hearted  constitutional 
schemes  of  FRFDHUCK  WILLIAM  IV  were  imprac- 
ticable Prussia  did,  however,  take  the  load  m  tho 
economic  unification  of  Germany  (seeXoLLVFUEiN), 
which  was  prerequisite  to  political  union  The 
March  Revolution  of  1848  was  put  down  by  force, 
and  in  1849  I'  redone  k  William  refused  the  imperial 
crown  of  Germany  offered  by  tho  FRANKFURT 
PARLIAMENT  His  scheme  for  a  North  German 
Confederation  undei  Prussian  leadership  was  punc- 
tured by  Austria  in  tho  Convention  of  OLMCT^ 
(1850),  and  Prussia  leturned  to  tho  restored  GER- 
MAN CONMUJERVTION  In  1861  WILUAM  I  (regent 
since  1858)  became  king,  and  m  1862  he  appointed 
as  chancellor  Otto  von  BISMARC  K,  who  was  to  di- 
rect tho  destiny  of  Prussia  and  (after  1871)  of  Ger- 
many until  1890  Bismarck  effected  the  elimina- 
tion of  Austria  from  Gorman  affairs  and  the  union 
of  Germany  under  Prussian  hegemony  by  means  of 
three  deliberately  planned  wars  The  first  war 
(1864)  was  fought  in  alliance  with  Austria  against 
Denmark  over  SC'HLEHWIC.-HOLSTEIN  Its  settle- 
ment furnished  a  pretext  for  the  AUSTRO-PRUSHIAN 
WAR  of  1866,  m  which  Prussia  quickly  and  thor- 
oughly defeated  Austria  and  its  allies  and  gained 
additional  territory  by  tho  annexation  of  Hanover, 
Hesse-Nassau,  Schloswig-Holstein,  and  tho  free 
city  of  Frankfurt  The  German  Confederation  was 
dissolved,  and  the  Prussian-led  NOKTH  GERMAN 
CONFEDERATION  took  its  place  Finally,  in  the 
FRANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR  (1870-71)  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation  overwhelmed  France,  and  in 
1871  William  I  of  Prussia  was  proclaimed  emperor 
of  Germany.  In  its  main  features  the  subsequent 
history  of  Prussia  was  that  of  GERMANY.  However, 
Bismarck's  KULTURKAMPF  agauiat  the  Cathoho 
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Church  was  largely  confined  to  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  which,  like  the  other  German  states,  con- 
tinued as  an  individual  member  of  the  empire  The 
Prussian  constitution,  drafted  in  1848  and  amended 
in  the  following  years,  was  far  less  liberal  than  the 
federal  constitution  of  the  empire  The  govern- 
ment was  not  responsible  to  the  Prussian  Landtag 
(lower  chamber),  whose  powers  wore  small  and 
whoso  members  were  elected  by  a  suffrage  system 
based  on  tax-paying  ability  Tho  house  of  lords 
was  largely  controlled  by  the  conservative  Junker 
class  The  Junkers  held  immense  tracts  of  gener- 
ally poor  land  E  of  the  Elbe  (particularly  m  East 
Prussia)  under  sermfoudal  conditions.  Endowed 
with  little  money  and  muc  h  pride,  they  formed  the 
backbone  of  the  army  The  rising  industrialists, 
notably  the  great  Rhenish  and  Westphahan  mine 
owners  and  stool  magnates,  though  their  interests 
wore  often  opposed  to  those  of  the  Junkers,  exerted 
an  equally  reactionary  influence  on  politics  The 
Prussian  constitution  was  liberali/od  after  Prussia 
became  a  republic  in  1918,  the  Junk<m  lout  many 
of  their  estates  through  the  c  ession  of  Prussian  ter- 
ritory to  Poland  However,  both  the  Junkers  and 
tho  Rhenish  industrialists  c  ontmuod  to  exeit  much 
power  behind  the  scenes,  and  when  Franz  von 
PAPEN  became  (1932)  German  chancellor,  they 
came  into  their  own  In  July,  1932,  Papen  sus- 
pended the  Prussian  paihainont  and  ousted  the 
Social  Democrat  Otto  Biaun,  who  had  been 
premier  of  Prussia  (with  brief  interruptions)  from 
1920  Karly  in  1933  Hitler  seized  power  and  made 
Gooring  premier  of  Prussia  Strong  rumors  at  tho 
time  purported  that  large  Osthufe  funds,  intended 
for  relief  to  East  Prussian  farmers,  had  been  di- 
verted by  the  German  government  into  the  pockets 
of  the  East  Prussian  Junkers,  the  attempt  to  hush 
up  the  threatening  scandal  was.  supposedly,  a 
major  factor  in  bunging  Hitler  to  power  Without 
question,  Hitler's  rise  was  helped  by  the  Rhenish 
industrialists  However,  Hitler  had  no  less  popular 
support  in  the  rest  of  Germany  than  he  had  m 
Prussia  By  1933  German  unity  had  progressed  to 
a  point  where  it  was  no  longer  j>ossible  to  differ- 
entiate c  learly  between  Piussw  and  the  rest  of  Ger- 
many The  proverbial  qualities  of  tho  Prussian 
aristocracy — dommeei  ing  arrogance  c  ombmed  with 
unquestioning  devotion  to  duty,  cold  brutality 
juxtaposed  with  a  refined  and  sensitive  culture — 
are  not  distinct  enough  from  similar  traits  in  tho 
ruling  classes  of  countries  with  democratic  tradi- 
tions to  account  for  the  fact  that  Prussia  always 
tended  toward  authoritarianism  The  classic  his- 
tories of  Prussia  are  those  of  R\NKL,  TK*  TTHC  HKK, 
and  DKOYBKN  Sec  also  Ernest  La\  isse,  fitudca  sur 
rhintoirf  dc  Prusse  (1870),  Herbert  Tuttle,  History 
of  Prussia  (4  vols  ,  1884  -96),  Sir  John  A  R  Mar- 
riott and  ("  G  Robertson,  The  Eiolutwn  of  Prussia 
(1915),G  S  Ford,  SUin  and  the  Eia  of  Reform  in 
PriiHHia  (1922),  S  B  Fay,  The  Rut  of  Kranden- 
l»nn_-Prui8M  (1937) 

Prussian  blue,  pigment  wideh  used  for  laundry 
bluing,  m  djemg  compounds,  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  inks  and  paints  Several  varieties  are  made, 
generally  by  the  a<  tion  of  potassium  c  hlorato  and 
sulphuric  acid  on  a  mixtuie  of  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide  and  ferrous  sulphate  in  a  heated  solution 

prussic  acid   see  HYUROCY\NK    \cin 

Pruth  or  Prut  (both  proot),  river.  530  mi  long, 
USSR  and  Rumania  Rising  m  the  Carpathians 
of  the  W  Ukraine,  it  flows  generally  southeast, 
forming  the  bolder  between  the  Rumanian  prov- 
ince of  Moldavia  and  the  Moldavian  SSR  of  the 
USSR,  and  joins  the  Danube  E  of  Galati  It  is 
navigable  in  pait  By  the  Peace  of  the  Pruth 
(1711)  Peter  I  of  Russia  restored  Azov  to  the  Turks 
(see  Rrsso-TuRKisH  W\ns) 

Pryde,  James  (prld),  1869-1941,  English  painter 
and  wood  engraver  Ho  c ollal>orated  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam NICHOLSON  on  man>  posters 

Prynne,  William  (prm),  H>00-U>b9,  English  politi- 
cal figure  and  writer,  grad  Oxford,  1621  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1628  A  Puritan,  he  made 
pamphlet  attac  ks  on  Armmian  doctrine  and  earned 
tho  enmitv  of  Archbishop  William  Laud  When 
Prynne's  strictures  on  the  stage  in  his  book, 
Histrio-maatix  (16,13),  were  interpreted  as  asper- 
sions on  the  king  and  queen,  he  was  (I6M)  impris- 
oned, pilloried,  and  shorn  of  Ins  eai  s  He  c  ontmued 
his  Puritan  pamphleteering  in  jail  and  in  1637  was 
again  fined,  sentenced  to  imprisonment  foi  life,  and 
branded  with  the  letters  S  L  (for  seditious  hbeler) 
He  was  released  bv  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640 
and  was  voted  money  reparation  Prynne  strongly 
supported  the  parliamentary  cause  in  his  writings 
and  took  a  vindictive  part  in  prosecuting  his  old 
enemy,  Laud  In  defending  his  moderate  position 
in  theology  he  found  himself  opposing  both  Scot- 
tish Presbyterians  and  Independents  He  also 
came  into  conflict  with  John  Milton  over  Milton's 
advocacy  of  divorce  Prynne  entered  Parliament 
in  1648  and,  opposing  the  army  (see  PURITAN  REV- 
OLUTION) and  the  execution  of  Charles  I,  he  was 
expelled  in  Pride's  Purge  (see  PRIDE,  THOMAS). 
Ho  opposed  the  Commonwealth  in  frequent  and 
violent  pamphlets,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned 
(1660-63),  he  wrote  against  the  Protectorate  and 
worked  for  the  Stuwt  cause.  After  the  Restora- 
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tion  he  was  keeper  of  the  Tower  records  Bee 
biography  by  E  W  Kirby  (1931),  William  Haller, 
The  Rue  of  Puntantem  (1938) 

Pryor,  Roger  Atkinson,  1828-1919,  American 
journalist,  soldier,  and  jurist,  b  Dmwiddie  co , 
Va,  grad  Hampden-Sydney  College,  1845,  and 
the  Umv  of  Virginia  law  school,  1848  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849  but  soon  entered 
journalism  He  founded  (1849)  and  for  a  time 
edited  tho  South  Side  Democrat  at  Petersburg,  Va  , 
edited,  in  assoc  latum  with  others,  the  Washington 
Union  and  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  and  founded 
(1857)  The  Souih,  a  newspaper  of  extreme  Southern 
views,  published  in  Washington  Pr>  or  was  (1859- 
61)  a  Democrat  in  Congress  His  acrimonious 
utterances  in  editorials  and  in  Congiess  involved 
him  in  several  duels  Although  reelected  in  1861, 
Pryor  did  not  resume  his  seat  He  served  in  the 
Confederate  Congress  until  he  became  a  colonel  in 
the  Southern  armv  (18H2)  Pryor  was  made  a 
brigadier  general  for  gallantry  at  I  an  Oaks  in  the 
Peninsular  c  ampaign  In  1863  he  resigned  his  c  oin- 
mission  aftei  a  disagreement  with  Jefferson  Davis, 
but  reenteied  tho  arrny  as  a  private  in  Fitzhugh 
Lee's  cavalry  and  served  until  his  c  apture  in  Nov  , 
1804  After  the  war  he  pruc  tic ed  law  in  New  York 
for  many  yeais  See  Mrs  Rogei  A  Prjor,  Hem- 
inuscencis  of  Peace  and  War  (1904) 

Pryor,  ntv  (pop  2,501),  co  seat  of  Ma\es  co  ,  NE 
Okla,  ENE  of  Tulsa,  settled  1872  A  US  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  and  a  state  home  for 
children  are  hero 

Prypec,  river,  Belonissia  see  PRIPET 

Przemysl,  Pol  Przcmy&l  (pshP'mlshul),  city  (pop. 
36,841),  SE  Poland,  m  the  foothills  of  the  Car- 
pathians and  near  the  Soviet  border  It  is  chiefly 
a  trade  center  The  c  ity  was  allegedly  founded  m 
the  8th  cent  Between  981  and  1340  Przemvsl  was 
alternately  ruled  by  Poland  and  Kiev,  it  became  a 
diocese  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  (1271)  and  Roman 
Catholic  (1375)  churches  Included  in  Austrian 
Poland  (1772-1919),  it  was  twice  besieged  (1914, 
1915)  and  once  occupied  (1916)  by  the  Russians. 

Przhevalsky,  Nikolai  Mikhailovich  (n>ikuir  mckhl'- 
luvlch  purzhlval'ske),  1839-88,  Russian  explorer 
in  Asia  His  first  important  work  was  an  explora- 
tion (1867-69)  of  the  Unsuri  river  region  From 
1871  to  1884  ho  made  five  extensive  trips,  princi- 
pally covering  the  mountainous  region  (including 
the  Tien  Shan  and  the  Kunlun)  of  W  China 
and  E  Tibet,  which  previousl>  had  not  been  s\s- 
tematic-ally  explored  bv  any  Westerner  Przhe- 
valsky  is  credited  with  the  discovery  of  Lob  Nor 
and  of  the  Altyn  Tagh  range  He  wrote  Mongolia, 
the  Tangul  Country,  and  the  Solitude*  of  Northern 
Tibet  (Eng  tr  ,  1876)  and  From  hulja  across  the 
Tian-Shan  to  Lop-Nor  (Eng  tr  ,  1879). 

Przhevalsky's  horse    see  TARPAN 

Przybyszewski,  Stanislaus,  Pol  Stanislaw  Przy- 
byszewski  (stunes'waf  pshlblsh£f'skf>),  1868-1927, 
Polish  novelist,  essa\  ist,  and  dramatist  He  studied 
in  Berlin,  where  his  friendship  foi  a  sot  mlist  led 
him  to  prison  Ho  traveled  in  Scandinavia,  mar- 
ried a  Norwegian  woman,  and  under  Scandinavian 
influence  developed  his  philosophy  of  medievalism, 
which  repudiates  reason  and  exalts  intuition  He 
was  opposed  to  positivism  and  enooxiraged  noo- 
romanticiam  Among  his  works,  written  m  Polish 
and  in  Geiman,  the  dramas  For  Happiness  (1912, 
Eng  tr  ,  1912)  and  Snow  (1903,  Eng  tr  ,  1920)  and 
the  novel  Homo  Sapiens  (1898,  Eng  tr  ,  1915)  have 
been  translated  into  English 

Psalmanazar,  George  (sarmuna'zur),  1 679 >- 1763, 
English  literary  impostor  His  real  name  is  not 
known  Born  and  educated  in  France,  he  developed 
a  marked  ability  in  learning  languages  He  tra\  eled 
through  Europe  posing  as  a  Japanese  convert  to 
Christianity  In  Holland  (1702)  he  was  examined 
by  William  Innes,  an  English  army  chaplain  who, 
though  ho  penetrated  Psalmanazar's  pose,  sent  him 
to  England  as  a  Fonnosan  com  ei  t  m  order  to  gam 
credit  for  tho  conversion  Psalmanazar  was  able 
without  detection  to  publish  .An  Historical  and 
Geographical  Description  of  Formosa  (1704),  to  in- 
vent a  complete  "Formosan"  language,  and  to 
instruct  Oxford  students  in  the  use  of  it  However, 
suspicions  aioso,  and  after  1706  ho  was  disgraced 
He  scraped  a  meager  living  by  liteiaiy  hack  work, 
became  intensely  religious,  and  wrote  of  his  life 

and  impostures,  Memoirs  of  Commonly 

Known  by  the  Name  George  Psalmanazar  (17b4) 

Psalms  (samz)  or  Psalter  (sdl'tur),  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  the  19th  place  in  AV,  a  collec  tion  of 
160  poetic  pieces  This  has  been  since  several  c  en- 
turies  B  C  the  hymnal  par  excellence  of  the  Jews 
and  subsequently  of  Christendom  The  poems  are 
of  varying  date  and  authorship,  but  many  are 
ascribed  to  David ,  c  f  Ec<  lus  47  8  The  versions 
vary  extensively  in  dividing  individual  psalms,  and 
therefore  citation  of  number  and  verse  is  confusing 
The  Hebrew  and  AV  and  RV  use  one  numbering, 
other  versions,  including  earlier  English  ones  (e  g  , 
Douay),  have  another,  as  follows:  AV  Pss  1-8- 
Douay  Pss  1-8,  AV  9-10- Douay  9,  AV  11-113- 
Douay  10-112;  AV  114-115-Douay  113,  AV  116- 
Douay  114-115,  AV  117-146-Douay  116- 145,  AV 
147 -Douay  146-147,  AV  148-150-Douay  148- 
150  According  to  the  text  the  Psalms  are  divided 
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into  five  ttooks  (citations  are  m  AV  numbers)  •  Pas. 
1-41,  42-72,  73-89,  90-106,  107-150  The  poems 
vary  in  tone  and  subject  Thus,  some  express  con- 
trition, e  g  ,  6,  32,  38,  51  (called,  from  the  opening 
word  in  Latin,  Miserere),  102,  130  (De  profmidw), 
143,  called  the  penitential  psalms,  some  are  im- 
precatory, eg,  32,  52,  54-59,  64,  68,  109,  137, 
some  emphasize  the  history  of  Israel,  e  g  ,  78,  104- 
107,  114-115  (In  exitu  Lsrael),  135,  136,  some  are 
didactic,  e  g  ,  37,  49,  50,  73,  some  seem  to  have 
boon  especially  adapted  to  public  worship,  e  g  ,  47, 
95  (Venite),  105,  134-130,  148  150,  some  have 
been  regarded  as  Mcs-siamc,  e  g  ,  2,  8,  16,  22,  45,  89, 
110  (Dixit  Dommus),  132,  cf  Luke  2040-44, 
John  19  30,37  Eight  are  acrostics  10,  25,  34,  37, 
111,  1 12,  119,  145  There  are  psalms  elsewhere  in 
the  Old  Testament,  c  g  ,  I  Sam  2  1-10,  2  Sam  22 
(cf  Ps  18),  1  Chron  10,  Isa  3810-20,  Hab  3 
Many  psalms  have  "titles"  or  musical  and  other 
directions  Most  of  these  are  obscure  The  history 
of  translations  ef  the  Psalms  is  more  extensive  than 
that  of  any  other  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
Eailior  English  \eisions  include  those  of  St  Aid- 
helm  and  of  Hie  hard  Roi  MB,  the  Psalms  have  been 
done  into  English  verse  a  number  of  times,  e  g  ,  tho 
BAY  PHALM  BOOK  and  versions  by  Nahuni  TATR, 
and  Nicholas  Brady  and  by  Isaac  WATTS  In  tho 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  the  Psalms  are  in  the 
version  of  the  Great  Bible  of  1539  (by  Coverdalo 
from  tho  Vulgate),  the  use  of  this  version  instead 
of  AV  was  continued  because  of  its  popularity,  just 
as  St  Jerome  had  incorpoiated  a  corrected  Old 
Latin  version  (called  the  Galilean  Psalter)  into  the 
VULC.AT>,  not  using  his  own  (superior)  translation 
from  Hebrew  See  (besides  books  listed  under  OLD 
TFSTAM*  NT)  W  A  Wright,  ed  ,  The  Hexaplar 
Psalter,  or,  The  Psalms  in  Six  English  Versions 
(1911),  Patrick  Boylan,  The  Psalms  (1921),  C  G 
Cumming,  The  Assyrian  and  Hebriw  Hymns  of 
Praise  (1934),  C  C  Martmdale,  SJ,  Towards 
Loving  the  Psalms  (1940).  O  E  W  Oewterley,  The 
Psalms  (1939),  Ronald  Knox,  The  Psalms  a  New 
Translation  (1947) 

Psalms  of  Solomon   see  PSEUDFPIC.RAPH* 

Psalter,  sec  PSM  MH 

psaltery  (sol'ture,  sdl'tre),  stringed  musical  instru- 
ment It  has  a  flat  sound boaid  over  which  a  van- 
able  number  of  strings  arc  stretched  Its  origin 
was  in  tho  Near  East,  and  it  is  referred  to  in  the 
Bible  It  appeared  in  Europe  in  the  12th  cent  and 
flourished  until  the  late  Middle  Ages  The  term 
psaltery  is  sometimes  used  &<*  a  generic  term  for  all 
pluc  keel  zithers  having  flat  bodies 

Psamtik  (sam'tlk,  sam'tik),  Latin  Psammetichus, 
d  009  B  C  ,  king  of  am  lent  Egypt  (663-609  B  C  ), 
founder  of  the  XXVI  dynasty  When  his  father, 
NM  HO,  lord  of  Sals  under  the  Assvnans,  was  de- 
feated and  slam  b\  the  Nubian  Tanutamon  (663), 
Psamtik  fled  to  his  overlord,  ASSUH-BANI-PAL,  who 
reinstated  him  at  Sais  as  vicercn  of  Lower  Egypt 
While  Atssur-bani-pal  was  busy  in  Babvloma  and 
elsewhere,  Psamtik  shook  off  his  Assvi  mn  allegiance 
and  bee  ame  master  of  all  Egv  pt  During  his  long 
and  eminently  prosperous  reign,  he  encouraged  tho 
settlement  of  Greek  soldiers  and  traders,  who  for 
the  first  time  became  important  in  Egypt  His  in- 
cursion into  Palestine  was  stopped  h\  the  Scvth- 
mns  His  son  was  the  Pharaoh  NECHO 

pseudepigrapha  (su"dlpl'grufu)  [Gr  ,  =  things  false- 
1\  ascribed],  uncanomc  al  writings  of  a  biblical 
type,  usually  of  spurious  date  and  authorship 
Three  of  the  best-known  pseudepigrapha  are  placed 
in  the  Apocrypha  in  AV  3  and  4  EHDRAS  and  the 
Prayer  of  Manasses  (see  MANASBI-H  5),  the  rest  of 
the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  are  not  pseudepigraph- 
ic,  but  deuterocariomc  al  The  pseudepigrapha  are 
Jewish,  composed  200  B  C  -A  D  200,  and  Chris- 
tian, A  D  50-A  D  400,  sometimes  their  Jewish  or 
Christian  nature  is  obscured  by  importations  from 
foreign  religions  The  greater  number  arc  apoc- 
alyptic ,  see  APOCAIA  p«k  Jewish  apocalyptic  pseu- 
dopigrapha  mcludo  the  Ethiopic  Book  of  Enoch 
(150  B  C  -100  B  C  ),  of  composite  authorship,  ac- 
cepting the  Resurrection  and  judgment,  the  Secrets 
of  Enoch  (A  D  c  50),  by  a  Hellenistic  Jew  under 
strong  non-Jewish  influence,  the  Testaments  of  tho 
Twelve  Patriarchs  (c  100  BO,  by  an  idealistic 
Phansoo,  probably  popular  with  early  Christians, 
the  Assumption  of  Moses  (AD  c  1),  by  a  Pharisee 
opposed  to  the  politic  ians  of  his  sec  t,  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  an  ac  c  umulation  (200  B  C  AD  200)  of 
Messianic  prophecies,  the  \pocalvpse  of  Baruch 
(1st  cent  ),  similar  m  hope  to  2  ESDRAS  Biblical 
stones  romantically  elaborated  include  the  Books 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  Joseph  and  Asenath  (see  Gen 
41  45),  and  JANNKS  AND  JAMBRKS  The  Psalms  of 
Solomon  (c  50  BC),  by  Pharisees,  denounce  the 
later  Maccabees  Two  histories  of  the  world,  the 
Book  of  Jubilees  or  Little  Genesis  (c  100  B  C  ), 
ending  with  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai,  and  the 
Book  of  Biblical  Antiquities  (A  D  c  100),  ascribed 
to  Philo,  ending  with  the  ac  cession  of  David,  are 
intended  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  canonical 
books  covering  their  material  as  CHRONICLES  do  to 
2  Samuel  and  Kings  Supposedly  historical,  3  Mac- 
cal>eea  tells  how  the  Egyptian  Jews  escaped  a  mas- 
sacre in  the  3d  cent  B  C  ,  4  Maccabees  is  an  essay 
on  the  Law  with  Greek  philosophical  elaborations, 
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6  Maccabees  is  an  imitation  of  1  Maccabees  and 
the  material  of  Josephus  on  that  family  From 
Christian  authors  there  are  apocalypses  attributed 
to  most  apostles  and  Jewish  heroes,  often  simply 
revisions  of  Jewish  works  They  include  the  Apoc- 
alypse of  Peter  (c  150),  the  Shepherd  of  HEBMAB, 
and  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  which  is  composed  of 
Jewish  legends  on  las  death  and  an  apocalypse  of- 
fering information  on  Christian  trends  The  canoni- 
cal Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles  became  models  for 
many  paeudepigrapha,  the  majority  of  which  were 
written  to  give  an  odor  of  sanctity  to  beliefs  chal- 
lenged as  heretical  The  fragmentary  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrews  (c  10U)  was  apparently 
similar  to  Matthew  The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus 
(300-500)  was  influential  in  tne  Middle  Ages;  it 
contains  the  Acts  of  Pilate  (Pilate's  report  on  the 
Crucifixion)  and  the  HARROWING  OF  HELL  GNOS- 
TICISM is  apparent  in  many  gospels,  e  g  ,  the  Prote- 
vangelmm  of  James  and  the  Gospel  of  Thomas 
(both  probably  2d  cent  ) ,  these  are  full  of  legends 
on  Mary  and  Jesus  Elaborations  of  these  gospels 
were  popular,  e  g  ,  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  In- 
fam  y  of  Jesus  Fragmentary  heretical  gospels  in- 
clude the  Gospels  of  the  Twelve  and  of  the  Egyp- 
tians There  arc  books  of  Acts  named  for  most 
apostles,  mainly  heretical  The  Acts  of  Thomas  or 
Judas  Thomas  is  informative  on  Christianity  in 
Mesopotamia  The  DIDACHE  and  the  Apostolic 
CONSTITUTIONS  are  am  lent,  probably  genuine, 
compilations  Undoubtedly  genuine  are  certain 
epistles,  one  of  St  CLEMENT  I.  seven  of  ST  IGNA- 
TIUS or  ANTIOCH,  one  of  St  POLYCARP,  and  one  of 
the  church  of  Smyrna  on  Polvcarp's  martyrdom 
An  epistle  of  the  1st  cent  denouncing  the  reaction 
toward  Judaism  in  Christian  circles  is  ascribed  tra- 
ditionally to  St  Barnabas  The  Epistles  of  Abgar 
(c  200)  were  popular  for  their  pretended  authorship 
by  Jesus  and  a  sick  king  of  Edeasa  The  spurious 
epistles  of  Paul,  Clement,  Ignatius,  and  others 
throw  light  on  the  Christian  tendencies  of  the  first 
four  centuries  See  AGRAPHA  OF  JESXTH  See  R  H 
Charles,  The  A  pocrypha  and  Pseudepiyrapha  of  the 
Old  Testament  (1913) ',C  C  Torrey,  The  Apocryphal 
Literature  (1945) 

Pseudo-Dionysius:  see  DIONYSIUS  THE  AREOPA- 
oms,  SAINT 

pseudonym  (soo'dunTm,  su-)  [Gr  ,= false  name], 
name  assumed  bv  writers  and  others  to  conceal 
identity  Famous  examples  in  literature  are  Boz 
(Charles  Dickens),  Fiona  Marleod  (\Vdham  Sharp), 
George  Eliot  (Mary  Ann  Evans),  Mark  Twain 
(Samuel  Clemens),  O  Henry  (William  Sydney 
Porter),  Stendhal  (Marie  Henri  Beyle),  and  George 
Sand  (Mme  Dudevant)  See  the  standard  dic- 
tionary of  anonyms  and  pseudonyms  in  French  and 
Latin  by  A  A  BAKBIER,  Samuel  Halkett  and  John 
Lamg,  Dictionary  of  Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous 
English  Literature  (rev  ed  ,  7  vols  ,  1926-32) ,  A.  V. 
Morris,  Anonym»  and  Pseudonyms  (1934). 
Psiloriti,  Crete  see  IDA,  Mot; NT 
psittacosis  (sltuko'sfe)  or  parrot  fever,  disease  of 
certain  birds,  e  g  ,  the  parrot,  parrakeet,  lovebird, 
and  canary,  believed  to  be  caused  by  a  virus  A 
highly  contagious  disease,  it  is  readily  transmitted 
to  man  Patients  with  the  disease  should  be  strictly 
isolated  to  prevent  its  spread  Appaiently  healthv 
birds  have  neon  found  to  be  carriers  of  it  Symp- 
toms of  parrot  fever  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
influenza,  pneumonia,  and  typhoid  fever,  and 
therefore  many  cases  of  it  were  mistakenly  diag- 
nosed Treatment  by  penicillin  has  often  been  suc- 
cessful Children  seem  to  have  more  immunity  to 
it  than  adults 

Pskov  (pusk6f),  city  (pop.  59,898),  capital  of 
Pskov  oblast,  W  European  RSFSR,  near  the 
southern  end  of  Lake  Peipus  and  the  Estonian 
border  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  Russian  cities,  dating 
from  the  early  l()th  cent  Originally  an  outpost  of 
Novgorod,  it  became  (14th  cent )  an  independent, 
democratic  city-state  and  a  flourishing  commercial 
center.  The  Hanseatic  League  possessed  trading 
privileges  here.  With  the  annexation  (1510)  of 
Pskov  by  Moscow  its  ancient  democratic  institu- 
tions disappeared.  Its  importance,  except  as  » 
strategic  fortress,  soon  declined  The  railroad  sta- 
tion of  Pskov  was  the  scene  (1917)  of  Nicholas  II 'a 
abdication  In  the  Second  World  War  the  city  was 
occupied  by  the  Germans  and  suffered  much  de- 
struction. The  historic  core  of  Pskov  is  the  inner 
walled  city,  containing  a  famous  kremhn  (12th- 
16th  cent ),  with  towers  in  the  Byzantine  style,  a 
cathedral,  and  numerous  medieval  churches  and 
monasteries.  Modern  Pskov  is  an  important  rail 
junction  and  a  manufacturing  center,  producing 
linen  and  agricultural  machinery 
Psyche  (sl'kfi)  [Gr.,- breath,  soul,  spirit],  in  Greek 
literature,  personification  of  the  human  soul  In 
later  Greek  literature  a  legend  was  developed 
Cupid  (or  Eros),  the  god  of  love,  loved  Psyche  and 
secreted  her  in  a  beautiful  palace  Since  he  was  a 
god,  he  forbade  her  to  look  at  him  when  he  visited 
her  She  disobeyed,  and  he  left  her.  Thenceforth 
she  suffered  many  hardships,  but  at  last  she  was 
made  immortal  and  was  united  with  Eros  forever 
psychiatry  (eukTutrfi,  si-),  branch  of  medicine  which 
deals  with  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  mental 
disorders.  Until  the  tune  of  Philippe  PINEL  there 
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was  no  organised  attempt  to  study  or  treat  mental 
abnormalities  or  to  improve  institutional  condi- 
tions for  the  insane.  Throughout  the  19th  cent,  re- 
formers, such  as  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  whose  efforts 
were  primarily  humanitarian,  fought  for  legislation 
and  improved  conditions.  The  start  of  the  20th 
cent,  saw  the  organisation  of  the  MENTAL  HYGIENE 
movement,  dedicated  to  the  prevention  of  mental 
disease  through  guidance  clinics  and  education, 
During  this  penod  scientists  were  seeking  the 
underlying  causes  of  mental  and  nervous  disorders. 
Emil  Kraepehn,  on  the  basis  of  prognostic  consid- 
erations, was  the  first  to  delineate  PSYCHOSIS,  mak- 
ing the  two  general  classifications  of  MANIODB- 
PBEsaivE  PSYCHOSIS  and  of  dementia  praecox  (see 
SCHIZOPHRENIA)  Gradually,  some  psychiatrists, 
led  by  Sigraund  FRKUD,  turned  from  the  study  of 
organic  structural  traits  to  those  of  the  behavior 
and  emotional  history  of  the  patient  as  a  clue  to  the 
nature  of  neurosis  and  psychosis  Since  the  1930s 
new  methods  of  psychosurgerv  and  the  develop- 
ment of  SHOCK  THERAPY  have  resulted  in  improve- 
ment and  remissions  in  certain  tyj>es  of  psychoses 
PSYCHOTHERAPY  and  PSYCHOANALYSIS  are  now  in 
general  use  and  are  even  being  applied  with  some 
success  to  disorders  whoso  symptoms  appear  to  be 
essentially  physical  (see  PSYC  HOSOMATIC  MEDI- 
<  »NE)  See  W.  A  White,  Outlines  of  Psychiatry 
(19.J2),  Eugen  Bleulcr,  Textbook  of  Psychiatry 
(Eng  tr  ,  reissue,  1934),  Oscar  Diethelm,  Treat- 
ment in  Psychiatry  (1936),  Gregory  Zilboorg,  His- 
tory of  Medical  Psi/chiatiy  (1941) 
psychical  research  (sl'Jdkul)  or  parapsychology  (pa*- 
rusIkcVluje),  study  of  mental  phenomena  not  ex- 
plainable by  accepted  principles  of  science.  The 
use  of  scientific  discipline  in  the  investigation  of 
paranormal  and  supernormal  phenomena  is  com- 
paratively modern,  having  its  inception  with  the 
foundation  (1882)  m  London  of  the  Society  for 
Ps>  c  hical  Researc  h  The  early  efforts  were  to  dis- 
sociate psychical  phenomena  from  spiritualism  and 
superstition  and  particularly  involved  investiga- 
tion of  mediums  and  their  claims  of  evoking  spirits 
or  apparitions  They  also  studied  automatic  writ- 
ing, levitation,  and  ectoplasm  and  poltergeist  ac- 
tivities One  of  its  principal  founders,  F  W.  II 
Meyers,  Hummed  up  the  society's  early  efforts  in 
Human  Personality  and  Its  Survival  of  fiodily 
Death  (1903)  An  American  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  was  also  founded,  J  II  Hyslop  was  a 
major  figure  in  it.  Considerable  experimentation 
has  been  carried  on  over  the  years,  perhaps  the 
best  known  being  that  of  J  B  Rhine  at  Duke  Umv 
Most  study  has  been  given  to  the  area  of  extra- 
sensory perception,  a  term  originated  by  Rhine,  to 
include  telepathy,  c lairvovanoe,  and  foreknowl- 
edge The  Duke  Umv  laboratory  has  also  investi- 
gated psychokinesis,  the  exercise  of  direct  mental 
influence  by  matter  In  England  the  work  of 
Whately  Canngton  and  S  G  Soal  has  paralleled 
that  of  Rhine  The  most  common  technique  used 
has  been  card  guessing  and  picture  guessing  Al- 
though positive  conclusions  have  been  <  laimed  by 
scientists  of  repute,  the  methods  and  results  are 
highb  criticized  by  many  There  has  been  m- 
i  reasmg  interest  in  psychical  reseai  c  h  with  fellow- 
ships established  at  Cambridge  and  Harvard  uni- 
versities, and  a  full  scale  laboratory  in  operation  at 
the  Umv  of  Gromngen  See  Whately  Carmgton, 
Thought  Transference  (1946),  J  B.  Rhine,  Reach 
of  the  Mind  (1947) 

psychoanalysis  (sl'kouna'luals),  name  given  by 
Sigmund  FJIJI.UD  both  to  a  system  of  payc  hopathol- 
ogy  and  to  a  therapeutic  procedure  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  treatment  of  NEUROSIS  Psycho- 
analysis began  after  Freud  studied  (1885-86)  with 
Chariot  in  Pans  and  became  convinced  that 
hysteria  was  caused  not  by  organic  changes  in  the 
nervous  system  but  by  emotional  disorders  Later, 
in  collaboration  with,  and  influenced  by,  Josef 
Breuer,  he  wrote  two  papers  on  hysteria  (1893, 
1895)  that  were  to  be  the  precursors  of  the  vast 
body  of  psychoanalytic  theory  The  basic  postulate 
of  psychoanalysis,  the  concept  of  a  dynamic  UN- 
CONSCIOUS, grew  out  of  Freud's  observation  that 
the  physical  symptoms  of  hysterical  patients  tend- 
ed to  disappear  alter  apparently  forgotten  material 
was  made  conscious  He  saw  the  unconscious  as  an 
area  of  groat  psychic  ac  tivity,  which  influenced  ev- 
ery action  but  operated  with  material  not  subject 
to  recall  by  normal  processes  The  mechanism 
inducing  this  so-called  forgetfulness  he  called  re- 
pression, and  the  one  preventing  repressed  mate- 
rial from  being  brought  to  the  surface  he  called 
resistance  Observing  the  relationship  between 
neurosis  and  repressed  memories,  Freud  made 
conscious  recognition  of  these  forgotten  scenes  the 
keystone  of  psychoanalytic  therapy  Hypnosis 
was  the  earliest  method  used  to  probe  the  uncon- 
scious, but  due  to  its  limited  effectivenss  it  was  soon 
discarded  m  favor  of  free  ASSOCIATION.  Dreams, 
which  Freud  interpreted  as  symbolic  wish  fulfill^ 
ments,  were  another  key  to  the  unconscious.  A 
further  factor  in  the  analytic  situation  was  what 
Freud  called  transference,  the  heightened  emo- 
tional reaction  of  the  patient  to  the  analyst,  which 
was  believed  to  be  a  reactivation  of  the  patient's 
infantile  feelings  for  important  figures  of  his  early 


life,  such  as  parents  and  siblings.  To  clarify  the 
operation  of  the  human  psyche  Freud  and  his  fol- 
lowers introduced  a  vast  body  of  theory.  On  the 
basis  of  observation  and  speculation,  Freud  con- 
ceived of  the  presence  of  two  oppositional  instincts 
or,  more  precisely,  drives  toward  a  particular  type 
of  behavior  One  of  these,  the  death  instinct,  im- 
pels the  individual  toward  aggressive,  hostile,  and 
destructive  behavior;  the  other,  the  sexual  instinct, 
moves  in  the  direction  of  erotic,  constructive,  and 
affectionate  behavior  Freud  believed  that  under 
ideal  circumstances  of  adjustment  the  two  drives 
would  interact  in  such  a  way  as  to  neutralize  the 
overt  primitive  expressions  of  each  other.  It  is 
basic  psychoanalytic  theory  that  damming  up  the 
energy  of  instinctual  drives  is  crucial  in  producing 
neurosis  Freud's  theory  of  psvchosexuahty  de- 
veloped from  the  theory  of  infantile  sexuality,  m 
which  he  saw  the  libido,  or  sexual  energy,  of  the 
infant  progressively  seeking  outlet  through  differ- 
ent body  zones  (oral,  anal,  urethral,  phallic,  and 
genital)  during  the  first  five  years  of  life  Besides 
the  changes  in  bodily  localization,  the  libido  is  also 
believed  to  undergo  development  with  respect  to 
the  object  toward  whi<  h  it  is  directed  The  first 
object  is  the  child's  own  body,  the  stage  of  NAR- 
CISSISM, later  it  is  directed  toward  the  parents,  at 
which  time  the  OKDIPUH  COMPLEX  develops,  finally, 
if  mature,  it  transfers  to  objects  in  the  outor  world, 
the  so-callod  genital  stage  Those  impulses,  how- 
ever, may  be  arrested,  or  fixated,  at  some  point  in 
the  process  of  libuhnal  development,  or  the  libido 
of  the  adult,  because  of  prolonged  frustration,  can 
be  diverted  from  its  normal  genital  outlet  by  means 
of  regression,  a  return  to  objects  or  satisfactions 
associated  with  infantile  life  Diversion  of  hbidmal 
energy  from  its  proper  channel  is  thought  to  pre- 
vent a  mature  response  to  the  complexities  of 
adulthood  However,  Freud  behoved  that  in  fcho 
emotionally  mature  person  a  good  pait  of  the 
hbidmal  energy  could  be  deflected  by  the  process 
of  sublimation  from  its  unconscious  sexual  aim  to 
nonsexual,  socially  useful  goals  In  considering  the 
human  personality  as  a  w  hole  Freud  divided  it  into 
three  functional  parts,  id,  ego,  and  superego  He 
saw  the  id  as  the  reservoir  of  the  instinctual  drives, 
imbedded  in  the  deepest  level  of  the  unconsc  IOUH 
and  dominated  by  the  pleasure  principle,  an  auto- 
matic aspec  t  of  mental  ac  tivitv,  with  its  object 
immediate  gratification  of  drives  The  supetegn, 
originating  in  the  child  through  ideutitu  ation  with 
parents  and  others  and  in  response  to  soc  ial  pres- 
sures, functions  as  an  internal  censor,  embracing 
both  a  conscious  and  un  unconscious  conscience 
Freud  considered  the  ego  that  part  of  the  id  modi- 
fied by  contact  with  the  external  world  Although 
only  partlj  c  onsc  ious,  it  makes  up  the  bulk  of  what 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  consciousness  It  is 
seen  as  the  mental  agent  mediating  between  three 
contending  forces,  the  outside  demands  of  social 
pressure  or  reality ,  the  hbidmal  demands  for  im- 
mediate satisfaction  arising  fiom  the  id,  and  tho 
claims  of  the  superego  In  reconciling  these  forces 
which  converge  upon  it,  the  matin  e  ego  conforms 
to  the  reality  principle,  the  acceptance  of  tem- 
porary denial  of  immediate  pleasure  in  order  to 
avoid  painful  consequences  or  to  make  stratific  a- 
tiori  possible  at  a  later  date  Further,  p^  cho- 
analysts  believe  that  the  ego  has  available,  be- 
sides repression  and  sublimation,  several  other 
means  (seo  PKKENSL  MFCHANIBM)  which  it  utilizes 
in  protecting  itself  against  demands  of  the  id 
Psychoanalysis,  from  its  inception  until  1906,  was 
for  all  intents  and  purposes  the  private  preserve  of 
Freud  After  that  date  ho  was  joined  by  an  in- 
creasing number  of  students  and  phjsiciana, 
among  whom  were  C  G  JUNO  and  Alfred  ADLEH 
Both  made  significant  contributions,  but  by  1913 
ceased  to  be  identified  with  the  mam  body  of 
psychoanalysts  because  of  theoretical  disagree- 
ments in  relation  to  Freud's  strong  emphasis  on 
sexual  motivation  Orthodox  Freudian  psycho- 
analysis was  challenged  in  the  1920s  by  Otto  RANK, 
Sanaor  Ferencssi,  and  Wilhelm  Reich,  later,  in  the 
1930s,  by  Karen  HORNLY,  Erich  I-romm,  and 
Harry  Stack  SUILTVAN  This  latter  group  em- 
phasizes social  and  cultural  factors  121  neurosis  and, 
in  therapy,  stresses  the  interpersonal  aspect  of  the 
analyst-patient  relationship  Psychoanalysis  is  no 
longer  confined  to  the  analyst's  office  It  has  made 
significant  contributions  m  the  fields  of  child  rear- 
ing and  education,  in  the  cultural  and  social  sci- 
ences, and  in  the  arts.  See  the  works  of  Freud, 
K  A  Menninger,  Man  against  Himself  (1938), 
Ives  Hendrick,  Facts  and  Theories  of  Psychoa- 
nalytic (1939),  Karon  Horney,  New  Ways  in 
Psychoanalyst*  (1939),  Erich  Fromra,  Escape  from 
Freedom  (1941);  Abram  Kardiner,  Psychological 
Frontiers  of  Society  (1946),  Frans  Alexander, 
Fundamentals  of  Psychoanalysis  (1948) 
psychology  (slkd'luje)  is  often  described  as  the 
science  or  study  of  mind.  Such  a  definition,  how- 
ever, without  an  accompanying  adequate  descrip- 
tion of  what  is  meant  exactly  by  mind  is  with- 
out meaning,  and  as  yet  there  is  no  agreement 
among  psychologists  upon  any  single  definition  of 
mind.  By  some,  for  example,  mind  is  considered 
a  definite  thing  apart  from  the  body  and  as  such 
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virtually  synonymous  with  soul.  Others,  although 
they  set  up  tlie  mind  as  distinct  from  body,  bind 
it  to  body  by  the  interaction  heW  to  take  plate 
between  the  two.  Still  others,  m  an  attempt  to  do 
away  with  this  Reparation,  tie  mind  closely  to  the 
brain,  making  the  one  a  function  of  tho  other 
Others,  however,  deny  existence  of  mind  altogether, 
bomng  their  conclusion  on  the  belief  that  human 
behavior  can  be  adequately  described  without  the 
use  of  any  such  vague  and  indefinable  term 
Though  these  matters  are  of  concern  to  modern 
schools,  they  have  shown  less  intimation  than  did 
their  predecessors  to  involve  themselves  in  broad, 
theoiotioal  controversies  Contemporary  psy- 
chology, in  general,  is  interested  in  the  total  or- 
ganism in  nil  its  aspects — its  behavior  as  well  as  its 
mental  activities  in  its  widest  sense  modern 
psychology  can  be  denned  as  the  science  that 
studies  interactions  between  living  organisms 
and  the  environment  This  view  is  designed  to 
enable  p«\c  hology  to  avoid  the  mechanistic  ap- 
proac  h  of  strict  behaviorism,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
treme of  idealism  whit  h  is  part  of  its  philosophical 
heritage  The  subject  matter  of  psychology  is 
difficult  to  limit  It  is  closely  allied  to  biological 
sciem  e  in  that  it  treats  of  living  things  and,  in  the 
search  for  causative  factors  governing  their  be- 
havior, turns  often  foi  assistance  to  the  study  of 
anatoinv  and  physiology — in  the  human  being,  for 
example,  to  tho  study  of  tho  nervous  system  With 
anthropologv,  pny«  hology  has  a  common  bond  m 
being  (onceinod  with  man  as  a  particular  kind  of 
animal  It  overlaps,  in  some  degree,  the  subject 
matter  of  physics,  as  m  its  treatment  of  certain 
senses — vision,  hearing,  and  tone  h — and  of  c  hem- 
iBtrv,  as  in  its  explanation  of  taste  and  smell  In 
spite  of  those  vaned  and  close  connections,  how- 
ever, it  still  retains  its  identity  as  a  spec  ihc  branc  h 
of  sc  leric  e  in  that  no  complete  and  wholly  adequate 
explanation  of  an  individual's  behavior  can  be  ob- 
tained entirely  in  terms  of  any  one  of  the  other 
sciences  Such  of  its  important  concepts  as  those 
of  the  emotions,  the  instincts,  intelligence,  and 
even  consciousness  aie  therefore  described  m 
terms  of  their  relationship  to  the  behavior  of  tho 
indn  iclual  (us  a  whole  In  its  earliest  speculative 
penod  psychological  study  was  c  hieflv  embodied  in 
philosophical  and  theological  discussions  of  the 
soul  The  De  awma  of  Aristotle  IB  considered 
the  first  monument  of  psychology  as  such,  whilo 
the  foundal  ions  of  modern  ps>  c  hology  were  laid  b\ 
Hobbes  m  the  17«h  cent  The  throe  body-mind 
theories  which  dominated  later  psychological 
thought  were  outlined  in  the  17th  cent  — mtorac- 
tioniKm  by  Descartes,  monism  by  8pmoza,  and 
parallelism  by  Leibniz  The  Leibni/  theorv  of 
monads  <  ontnbuted  also  to  the  founding  of  faculty 
psychology  by  Christian  von  Wolff  The  school 
was  so  called  lx»cause  it  attributed  separate  facul- 
ties to  the  soul  01  mind  In  England  empnical 
psy  c  hology  originated  in  t  he  work  of  Locke, 
Berkeley  ,  Held,  and  Hume  It  was  followed  bv  the 
assocmtional  psychology  of  David  Hartley,  James 
Mill,  John  Stua»t  Mill,  find  Alexander  Bam,  who 
stressed  the  relation  of  physiology  to  psychology, 
t  hus  giving  riso  to  phy  siological  psy  c  hology  There 
were  important  contributions  made  in  this  field  by 
Condillac ,  V  J  (Jail,  the  founder  of  phrenology, 
and  Paul  Broca,  who  localized  speech  centers  in 
the  brain  Two  fac  tors  dominating  the  beginnings 
of  s<  lentific  psychology  in  the  19th  cent,  were  the 
experimental  method  and  the  pnnciple  of  evolu- 
tion The  founer  was  represented  by  the  great 
laboratory  work  of  the  Germans  E  H  Weber, 
G  T  Fechner,  \Vilhelm  \Vundt,  and  H  L  F  von 
Helmholtz  and  the  Englishman,  E  B.  Titcheiier 
The  principle  of  evolution,  stemming  from  Charles 
Darwin,  gave  i  i«e  to  what  was  later  railed  dynamic 
psychology  This  approac  h  -was  ably  presented  by 
William  James  m  his  Principles  of  Psychology 
(1890)  Out  of  the  new  orientation  m  psychology 
grew  the  clinical  experiments  in  hvbtoria  and  hyp- 
notism carried  on  by  J  M  Chare  ot  and  Pierre 
Janet  in  France  Sigmund  Freud,  in  his  elaborate 
theory  of  the  un<  onsuous,  gave  a  new  direction  to 
psychology  and  laid  the  groundwork  for  PBYCHO- 
ANALYHIH  Freudian  theorv  took  psychology  into 
auch  fields  as  education,  anthropology,  and  medi- 
cine The  Bi-HAViomsM  of  J  B  Watson  played  a 
highly  influential  part  in  American  thought  in  tho 
1920s  and  '30s  Educational  psychology  derives 
from  Froebel  and  PestilozKi  and  their  follower 
Herbart,  and  in  later  times  it  was  developed  by  G 
Stanley  Hall  and  by  E  L.  Thorndike,  who  also 
worked  in  the  field  of  genetic  psychology,  as  did 
Galton  Social  psychology  was  developed  by  such 
men  as  William  McDougall  and  Havelock  Ellis 
Other  branches  of  the  field  include  child  psychology, 
individual  psychology,  and  religious  psychology 
Animal  psychology,  or  the  study  of  animal  be- 
havior, has  become  espec  lally  prominent  in  the  20th 
c  ent ,  and  much  research  has  been  done  on  the  sense 
perceptions  of  animals  (vision  and  hearing)  and 
their  learning  ability  and  intelligence.  Great  im- 
petus was  given  by  the  work  of  Wolfgang  Kohler  on 
the  chimpansee.  With  Koffka  he  developed  the 
achool  of  GKSTALT  PSYCHOLOGY  In  so-called  ap- 
plied psychology,  psychological  principles  are 
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adapted  to  industry  and  commerce  Bee  E  F. 
Heidbreder,  Seven  Ptychologies  (1933),E.G  Bor- 
ing and  others,  Foundations  of  Psychology  (1048), 
H  8  Woodworth,  Contemporary  School*  of  Pty- 
chology  (rev  ed  ,  1948),  Gardner  Murphy,  His- 
torical Introduction  to  Modern  Psychology  (rev.  ed  , 
1949) 

psychoneurosis  •  see  NEUROSIS 

psychosis  (slko'sfs),  in  PSYCHIATRY,  mental  disease, 
either  functional  or  organic,  involving  emotional 
disturbances  whic  h  render  the  individual  incapable 
of  adjusting  realistically  to  his  environment 
The  symptoms  may  include,  either  separately  or  in 
combination,  disturbance  of  reality  appreciation 
(hallucinations  and  delusions),  severe  deviation 
of  mood  (depression  and  mama) ,  lack  of,  or  inap- 
propriateness  of,  apparent  emotional  response, 
and  severe  distortion  of  judgment  In  legal  usage 
the  term  INSANITY,  not  used  in  psychiatry,  is 
applied  to  those  psychoses  in  which  the  moral 
judgment  of  the  individual  is  considered  impaired. 
Among  the  more  c  ommon  of  the  organic  psychoses, 
so  called  because  of  the  structural  damage  of  the 
brain,  aro  general  paresis,  senile  dementia,  and 
certain  Jatn  and  neglected  stages  of  genuine 
epilepsy  All  psychoses,  such  as  sc  HI/OPHKKNIA, 

PAKANO1A,       and       MANIC-DEPKE88IVK       PSYCHOSIS, 

which  display  no  observable  organic  damage,  arc 
termed  functional  Some  psychiatrists,  however, 
hold  that  tho  functional  ps\  c  hosis,  like  the  organie, 
is  the  result  of  struc  tural  damage,  as  yet  unknown 
Psychoanalysis,  on  the  other  hand,  has  tended  to 
emphasize  tho  role  of  emotional  conflicts  New 
techniques  in  paychosurgerv  and  the  administra- 
tion of  SHOC  K  THEHAPY  have  proved  valuable  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  of  the  psv<  hoses 

psychosomatic  medicine  (srkooorna'Uk)  treats 
emotional  disturbances,  usually  unc  onsc  tous,  whic  h 
manifest  themselves  in  the  form  of  physical  dis- 
orders The  term  psychosomatic  emphasizes  es- 
sential unity  of  the  psyche  and  tho  suma,  a  com- 
bination rooted  in  am  lent  Greek  medicine  Tho 
treatment  ordinarily  involves  a  medic  al  regimen  as 
well  as  some  form  of  PSYCHOTHERAPY  for  the 
patient  Sigmund  Ireud,  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
cent ,  laid  tho  scientific  groundwork  for  the  psy- 
chosomatic study  with  his  theoretical  formulations 
based  upon  new  methods  of  treating  HISTEKIA  It 
was  further  reinforced  by  the  ps»y c  hobiology  of 
Adolf  Meyer  and  the  rosearc  h  of  W  B  Cannon  on 
the  physiological  effects  of  acute  emotion  Helen 
Glanders  Dun  bar's  Emotion*  and  /iodily  Changes 
(1935),  along  with  the  founding  (1939).  under  her 
editorship,  of  the  publication  Psychosomatic 
Afeitmnf,  helped  establish  psy  c.  hosomatu  s  as  a 
separate  field  of  research.  Especially  successful 
in  the  treatment  of  stomach  ulcer,  psychosomatic 
medicine  has  begun  to  treat  such  disorders  as 
heart  disease,  rheumatics,  asthma,  and  endocrine 
disturbances  See  Franz  Alexander  and  others, 
Studies  in  Psychosomatic  Medicine  (1948),  Edward 
Weiss  and  O  S  English,  Psychosomatic  Medicine 
(2d  ed  .  1949) 

psychotherapy  (sl'kothS'rupe),  treatment  of  mental 
disorders  by  psychological  methods  Although  this 
type  of  treatment  has  been  used  in  ono  form  or 
another  through  the  ages,  it  was  not  until  the  late 
19th  cent  that  it  received  scientific  impetus,  pri- 
marily under  the  leadership  of  Sigmund  i  reud  His 
use  of  hypnosis  in  the  treatment  of  hysteria  led  to 
the  development  of  PHYC-HOANALYHIH,  now  a 
specialised  field  In  cases  where  this  form  of  ther- 
apy is  deemed  inadvisable  or  unwarranted,  duec- 
tion,  support,  and  suggestion  are  used  in  an  at- 
tempt to  help  the  patient  function  on  a  higher  level 
without  becoming  aware  of  the  deeper,  or  uncon- 
scious, motives  of  his  behavior  Such  treatment  is 
often  supplemented  by  occupational  therapy. 

psylhum  seed   see  PLANTAIN 

Pt,  chemu  al  symbol  of  the  element  PLATINUM. 

Ptah   see  EGYPTIAN  KELK.IUN 

ptarmigan  (tar'mlgun),  game  bird  of  tho  GROUSE 
family,  characterized  by  tho  almost  complete 
feathering  of  the  legs  and  by  seasonal  changes  of 
plumage  The  willow  and  the  rock  ptarmigans 
range  over  arctic  and  subarctic  regions  and  migrate 
southward  in  winter,  occasionally  to  the  United 
States  The  white-tailed  ptarmigan  nests  in  tho 
Rocky  Mts  above  the  timber  line  Protectively 
colored  at  all  seasons,  the  birds  molt  three  times  a 
year  During  the  winter  they  match  the  snow  In 
tho  spring  the  males  develop  the  chiefly  brown, 
black-barred  nuptial  plumage,  the  females  a  more 
somber  covering  WThito  feathers  gradually  replace 
some  of  the  dark  summer  feathers,  resulting  in  the 
mixed  fall  coloring  which  is  again  replaced  by  the 
white  winter  dress  People  of  the  Far  North  de- 
pond  upon  ptarmigans  for  much  of  their  food 

pterodactyl  (terudaVtll),  extinct  wingod  reptile  of 
the  order  Pterosauria  or  Pterodactyla,  abundant 
m  the  Mesoioic  era  of  geologic  time.  The  flying 
apparatus  of  the  pterodactyls  consisted  of  a  mem- 
branous wing  stretched  between  the  fourth  finger 
of  the  hand  and  the  sides  of  the  body.  The  filth 
fanger  was  degenerate,  and  the  first  three  were  free 
of  the  wing  The  earlier  varieties  had  fully  toothed 
jaws  and  long  tails,  while  in  the  later  forms  (e  g., 
Pteranodon  of  the  Kansas  chalk),  the  tail  was  a 
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stump,  and  teeth  were  lacking,  the  jaws  being 
modified  into  a  beak  Sues  vaned  from  that  of  a 
small  perching  bird  to  that  of  a  dragon  with  a 
wragspread  of  more  than  20  ft  The  pterodactyl, 
unlike  the  AnrHABOPrrnYX,  was  not  ancestral  to 
the  birds,  but  represented  a  w  holly  separate  line  of 
development 

Ptolemai*  (toluma'fe),  inr  icnt  name  given  to  several 
c  ities  to  honor  members  of  tho  dynasty  of  the 
Ptolemies.  One  of  those,  was  ACHE  Another  was 
one  of  the  gieat  Hellonwtic  cities  of  Upper  Egypt, 
on  the  Nile  and  S  of  Abydos  A  third,  in  Cyrenaica, 
was  one  of  tin?  cities  of  the  Libyan  Pentapohs  A 
fourth  was  a  small  town,  sometimes  called  Ptole- 
mais  Therou,  on  the  Heel  Seu 

Ptolemy  I  (Ptolemy  Soter)  (l6'lum£  so'tur).  d  28  J 
B  C  ,  fiist  king  of  the  Macedonian  dvnasty  (XXI 
or  Lagid  dynasty)  of  ancient  Egypt,  son  of  a  Mace- 
donian named  Lagus  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  after  Alex- 
ander's death  (323  B  C  )  he  joined  the  other 
DIADOCHI  in  dividing  and  quarreling  over  the  em- 
pire Ptolemy  got  Egypt  and  managed  to  keep  con- 
trol of  it  in  the  midst  of  incessant  warfare  To 
strengthen  his  position  he  married  Eurydice, 
daughter  of  ANTIPATKR  (though  he  aoon  shifted  his 
affection  to  her  ( ousin  and  his  own  half  sister, 
Berenice)  He  defeated  (321)  PBRDICCAS,  and  in 
the  confused  struggle  for  imperial  power  he  at  first 
supported  ANTIGCNUS  I  against  EUMENES,  then 
fouiing  Antigonus'  efforts  to  remake  the  empire, 
allied  himself  with  CASSANDKH  and  Li  at  MAC  HUB 
Ptolemy  defeated  the  troops  of  Antigonu*  in  i!2 
but  was  lumself  defeated  at  Salamis  in  $00  Tho 
ultimate  defeat  and  death  of  Antigonus  at  Ipsus  ui 
301  clarified  the  situation  somewhat  Ptolemy  had 
already  (304)  declared  himself  king  Ho  did  much 
to  make  Alexandna  a  fountamhead  of  art  and  cul- 
turo  and  founded  the  groat  library  there  See  J  P 
Mahaffy,  The  Empire  of  the  Ptolemies  (1895) ,  E  11 
Be  van,  A  History  of  Egypt  -under  the  Ptolemaic 
Dynasty  (1927) 

Ptolemy  II  (Ptolemy  Philadelphus)  (ffludtVfus), 
c  30S-2469  B  C  ,  king  of  ancient  Egypt  (283  '~24(J? 
B  C  ),  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  son  of  Ptolemy 

I  and  BERENICE     He  did  much  to  mcrea.se  tho 
power  of  his  kingdom  and  the  beauty  of  its  cities 
Finances  were  reformed,  the  administration  was 
made  efficient,  and  a  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Rod 
Sea  was  but  one  of  his  economic  plans     It  was 
Ptolemy  II  who  completed  the  Pharos    He  warred 
against  Syria  with  wavering  sue  cess  until  he  mar- 
ried his  daughter  Berenice  to  Antiochus  II     Sup- 
port to  Rome  in  the  first  Punic  War  helped  to  in- 
crease his  prestige     Ptolemy  repudiated  his  wife 
Arainoe  to  marry  his  sister,  alao  named  Arsmoe 
He  was  a  patron  of  art  and  literature,  and  Manetho 
compiled  his  history  for  the  king 

Ptolemy  III  (Ptolemy  Euergetes)  (yoour'jitea), 
d  222?  B  C  ,  kuig  of  ancient  Egypt  (24b/-222? 
B  C  ),  of  tho  Macedonian  dynasty,  son  of  Ptolemy 

II  and  tho  first  Arsinoe    He  plunged  immediately 
into  a  war  with  Syria,  where  his  sister,  Berenice, 
was    trying    to   secure    the    throne   for    her    son 
Berenice  and  her  son  seem  to  have  been  murdered 
before  Ptolemy  could  arme  and  Seleucus  II  held 
the  throne,  though  the  Egyptian  king  won  a  bril- 
liant if  impermanent  vie  tory    Egyptian  fleets  con- 
trolled most  of  the  coasts  of   Asia  Minor  and  E 
Greece,  and  the  kingdom  was  enlarged  by  Ptol- 
emy's marriage  to  Berenice,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  the  king  of  Cyrene 

Ptolemy  IV  (Ptolemy  Philopator)  (fil6'putur),  d 
204  >  B  C  ,  king  of  ancient  Egypt  (222  ?-204 '  B  C  ), 
of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  son  of  Ptolemy  III  and 
Berenice  of  Cyrene  He  had  his  mother,  his 
brother,  his  uncle,  and  possibly  also  his  wife  (who 
was  hia  sister  Arsinoe)  Killed  ANTIOCHUS  III  in- 
vaded the  Egyptian  lands  in  Palestine,  and  Ptolemy 
managed  to  defeat  him  at  Raphia  in  217,  but  ad- 
ministration disintegrated  in  Egypt 

Ptolemy  V  (Ptolemy  Epiphanes)  (Ipf'funez),  d 
181?  B  C  ,  king  of  ancient  Egypt  (204/-181  f  B  C  ), 
of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  son  of  Ptolemy  IV 
He  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  a  small  boy,  and  his 
reign  began  with  disastrous  mil  ware  Invasions 
by  Antiochus  III  of  Syria  and  Philip  V  of  Macedoo 
cost  Egypt  all  of  Palestine  and  the  Egyptian  pus- 
sessions  in  Asia  Minor  Peace  was  confirmed  by  the 
marriage  of  Ptolemy  to  C  leopatra,  daughter  of 
Antiochus  Egypt  was  much  weakened  when  his 
reign  ended 

Ptolemy  VI  (Ptolemy  Philometor)  (fuume'tur),  d. 
145  B  C  ,  kuig  of  ancient  Egypt  (1817-145  B  C  ), 
of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  son  of  Ptolemy  V  He 
became  king  when  an  infant,  and  his  mother,  Cleo- 
patra, was  regent  After  her  death,  Antiochus  IV 
of  Syria  invaded  Egypt,  and  Ptolemy  was  captured 
(170  B  C  )  at  Pelusium  He  was  forced  to  share  the 
rule  with  his  wife  (also  his  sister),  Cleopatra,  and 
his  brother,  Ptolemy  Physcon  (later  PrOLRMY 
VII)  Trouble  between  tho  brothers  ultimately 
caused  the  intervention  of  Rome,  Ptolemy  Physcon 
ruled  over  Cyrene,  Ptolemy  Philometor  over 
Egypt  Ptolemy  VI  aided  Demetrius  II  to  gam  the 
throne  of  Syria  and  was  killed  in  battle  with  the 
rival  claimant,  Alexander  Balas.  His  young  son  m 
theory  succeeded  to  the  throne  and  is  aomotimes 
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called  Ptolemy  VII,  but  he  was  put  to  death  as 
soon  as  Ptolemy  Physcon  (who  is  Ptolemy  VIII  by 
the  other  count)  could  reach  Egypt 

Ptolemy  VII  (Ptolemy  Physcon)  (fl'skun),  d  117? 
BC,  king  of  ancient  Egypt  (146-117?  B  C ), 
brother  of  Ptolemy  VI  He  is  also  called  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  II  Ho  was  coruler  with  his  brother  and 
his  brother's  wife  after  170  B  C  Trouble  resulted 
in  a  settlement  by  which  Ptolemy  Physcon  ruled 
Cyrene.  On  his  brother's  death  he  returned  to 
Egypt,  had  his  nephew  put  to  death,  and  married 
Cleopatra,  his  brother's  widow  He  soon  repudi- 
ated her  and  married  her  daughter,  also  named 
Cleopatra  The  elder  Cleopatra  led  a  revolt  and 
drove  him  (130)  out  of  Egypt  He  returned  m  127 
B  C  and  later  ruled  peacefully  though  despot- 
ically Both  queens  survived  him 

Ptolemy  VIII  (Ptolemv  Lathy  rus)  (luthl'rus),  d  81 
B  C  ,  king  of  am  lent  Egypt  (117?-107  B  C  ,  89-81 
B  C  )  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  son  of  Ptolemv 

VII  and  the  younger  Cleopatra    He  is  also  called 
Ptolemy  Soter  II     His  mother  ruled  jointly  with 
him  and  held  the  actual  power    She  forced  him  to 
accept  (110  B  C  )  as  coruler  his  brother,  Ptolemy 
Alexander  (Ptolemy  IX),  who  drove  him  from  the 
throne  in  107     Ptolemy  VIII  went  to  Cyprus  and 
then  to  Syria    Ho  returned  to  <  onquer  Cyprus,  and 
in  8"  he  reconquered  Egypt 

Ptolemy  IX  (Ptolemv  Alexander),  d  89?  B  C  ,  king 
of  ancient  Egvpt  (107-89  B  C  ),  brother  of  Ptolemv 

VIII  He  was  governor  in  Cyprus  when  called  (1 10 
BC)  by  his  mother  to  be  cornier  with  his  brother 
He  became  sole  king  in  107  B  C    He  was  ousted  by 
a  revolt  m  Alexandria  and  died  when  trying  to  re- 
cover the  kingdom 

Ptolemy  X  (Ptolemv  Alexander),  d  80  B  f J  ,  king 
of  ancient  Egypt  (80  B  C  ),  of  the  Macedonian 
dynasty,  son  of  Ptolemy  IX  His  stepmother, 
Cleopatra  Berenice,  was  joint  ruler  with  her  father, 
Ptolemy  VIII,  and  sole  ruler  after  his  death  until 
the  Romans  under  Sulla  brought  about  her  mar- 
riage to  Ptolemy  X,  who  be(  ame  joint  ruler  \  few 
days  later  he  murdered  her,  and  the  Alexandrians 
arose  and  killed  him 

Ptolemy  XI  (Ptolemv  Auletos)  (ole'tez),  d  51  B.C  , 
king  of  am  lent  Egypt  (80-58  B  C  ,  55-51  B  C  ).  of 
the  Macedonian  dynasty,  illegitimate  son  of  Ptol- 
emy VIII  He  is  also  called  Ptolemy  Neos  Diony- 
sus He  succeeded  Ptolemy  X  to  the  throne,  but 
his  violent  misrule  and  reprehensible  life  caused  the 
Alexandrians  finally  to  rebel  and  unseat  him  in  58 
B  C  He  sought  Roman  aid  and  through  Pompev 
got  Aulua  GabiniUH,  proconsul  of  Syria,  to  put  him 
back  on  the  throne  The  huge  sum  he  had  to  pay 
Gabmius  beggared  Egypt  He  made  the  Roman 
senate  exet  utor  of  his  will  and  Pompey  the  guard- 
ian of  his  son  Ptolemy  XII 

Ptolemy  XII,  b  17-47  B  C  ,  king  of  ancient  Egypt 
(51-47  B  C  ),  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  Ptolemy  XI,  he  was  under  the 
guardianship  of  Pompey  He  was  completely  o\er- 
shadowed  from  the  start  by  his  brilliant  and  cele- 
brated sister,  CLEOP\TR\  She  became  his  wife  and 
ruled  with  him  She  disagreed  with  his  advisers, 
notably  the  eunuch  Pothmus,  and  fled  to  Syria 
She  came  back  (48  B  C  )  with  an  invading  army 
At  thm  junc  ture  the  defeated  Pompey  arrived  seek- 
ing refuge  and  was  put  to  death  bv  Pothmus 
Julius  CAKSAR  followed  immediately  Ho  fell  under 
the  influence  of  Cleopatra,  forced  Ptolemy  XII  to 
share  the  throne  with  her  again,  and  put  down  a 
rel)elhon  raised  by  Pothmus  Ptolemy  was  thus 
defeated  He  drowned  in  the  Nile  by  accident 

Ptolemy  XIII,  d  44  B  C  ,  king  of  ancient  KgA  pt  (47- 
44  B  C  ),  the  lust  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  but 
for  his  sister,  CLEOPATRA  He  was  a  mere  bo\ 
when  Julius  Caesar  married  him  to  Cleopatra  in 
47  B.C  and  made  him  joint  ruler  with  her  She 
had  him  murdered 

Ptolemy  XIV  (Ptolemy  Caesarion),  47-30  B  C  ,  son 
of  Ci  roPATUA  and  (almost  certainly)  Julius  Caesar 
He  became  joint  ruler  with  his  mother,  but  was  a 
mere  cipher  in  the  great  and  tragic  events  that 
brought  Egypt  and  Cleopatra  to  their  doom  Fear- 
ing that  he  might  gam  popular  support,  Oc  tavian 
(later  Emperor  Augustus)  had  him  put  to  death 

Ptolemy  (Claudius  Ptolemaeus),  fl  from  127  to  141 
or  151,  celebrated  Greco-Egyptian  mathematician, 
astronomer,  and  geographer  He  made  his  ob- 
servations in  Alexandria  and  was  the  last  great 
astronomer  of  ancient  times  Although  he  cits- 
covered  the  irregularity  in  the  moon's  motion, 
known  as  ovection,  and  made  original  observations 
regarding  the  motions  of  the  planets,  his  place  in 
tho  history  of  science  is  that  of  collator  and  ex- 
pounder He  systematized  and  recorded  the  data 
and  doctrines  that  were  known  to  Alexandrian 
men  of  science.  His  works  on  astronomy  and 
geography  were  the  standard  textbooks  until  the 
teachings  of  COPERNICUS  were  accepted  The 
mathematical  and  astronomical  systems  developed 
by  the  Greeks  are  contained  m  his  ALMAGEST 
With  credit  to  HIPPARCHUS  as  his  chief  authority, 
he  presented  problems  and  explanations  dealing 
with  the  known  heavenly  bodies  and  their  rela- 
tions to  the  earth  The  Ptolemaic  system  thus 
evolved  represented  the  earth  (a  globe  in  form)  as 
stationary  in  the  center  of  the  universe,  with  sun, 
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moon,  and  stars  revolving  about  it  in  circular 
orbits  and  at  a  uniform  rate  From  the  center 
outward  the  elements  were  earth,  water,  air,  fire, 
and  ether  Beyond  lav  zones,  or  heavens,  each  an 
immense  sphere  The  planets  were  assumed  to 
revolve  in  small  circles  (called  epicycles)  whose 
centers  revolved  around  tho  earth  m  tho  vast 
circles  (deferents)  of  the  spheres  To  account  for 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  other  phenom- 
ena, later  astronomers  found  it  necessary  to  add 
more  opicvcles  and  to  make  both  epicycles  and  de- 
ferents ec  centric  Ptolemy's  system  of  geography 
is  founded  upon  the  works  of  Marinus  of  Tyre; 
manv  errors  stem  from  his  underestimate  of  tho 
earth's  circumferonc  e  His  mathematical  theories, 
most  valuable  in  tho  field  of  trigonometry,  are 

E  reserved  in  his  Analemma.  His  writings,  circu- 
ited in  the  original  Greek  and  in  Arabic  and  Latin 
translations,  me  lude  also  the  Tetrabibtos  and  tho 
Planisphaen  u  m 

ptomaine  poisoning:  see  FOOD  POISONING. 

Pua  (pQ'u),  variant  of  PHUVAH 

Puah  (pii'u)  [Ileb  ,=month]  1  Midwife  ordered  by 
Pharaoh  to  kill  Jewish  boys  at  birth  I  Ex  115 
2  Father  of  the  judge  Tola  Judges  10  1  3  See 
Pntrv  AH 

puberty  (pu'hurte),  onset  of  sexual  maturity  This 
occurs  m  tho  female  usually  between  the  12th  and 
the  14th  year  and  in  the  male  a  little  later,  from 
about  the  12th  to  the  Kith  year  At  this  time  tho 
generative  organs  become  capable  of  exercising  tho 
function  of  reproduction  In  the  female,  menstrua- 
tion begins  and  the  breasts  develop  In  the  male, 
semen  is  produced  and  discharged,  the  voice 
changes,  and  the  beard  begins  to  giow 

publican  (pii'bllkun)  [Latin,  =state  employee),  in 
ancient  Home,  a  man  who  was  granted  a  state 
monopoly  in  return  for  annual  rent  The  state 
monopolies  were  principally  involved  with  public- 
works  and  tax  collecting,  and  the  most  lucrative 
were  tho  tax  concessions  The  public  ans  mentioned 
in  the  Gospels  were  tax  farmers  The  Gospels  also 
show  the  general  detestation  in  which  tho  publi- 
cans were  hold,  the  local  publicans  were  tho  em- 
'ployeos  of  the  wealthy  Romans  who  took  tho  con- 
cesMons  The  publicans  wore  usually  all  equiten 
(knights),  the  capitalists  The  exactions  of  tho 
publicans  especially  in  Vsia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Palestine  were  a  perpetual  cause  of  provincial  un- 
rest As  the  backbone  of  the  capitalistic  power, 
tax  farming  was  protected  by  the  senate  when  it 
was  in  alliance  with  the  knights,  notably  in  the 
strife  between  Pompey  and  Caesar  Money  from 
taxes  was  the  knights'  weapon  against  reform 

public  defender,  official  whoso  oftue  is  to  serve  as 
the  counsel  of  indigent  persons  accused  of  crime 
His  position  c  omplements  that  of  public  prosecutor 
(often  the  district  attorney),  who  represents  tho 
government  in  a  c  rimmal  action  The  institution  of 
public  defender  is  not  usual  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  has  boon  argued  that  having  the  office  would 
provide  better  protection  to  the  indigent  than  the 

Crevalent  system  of  having  the  judge  assign  a 
iwyer  from  the  local  bar  to  represent  an  accused 
person  See  M  C  Goldman,  The  Public  Defender 
(2d  ed  ,  1919) 

public  domain*  soc  PUBLIC  LAND 

public  health,  the  field  of  medicine  and  hygiene 
dealing  with  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the 
promotion  of  health  It  is  primarily  a  c  ommumty, 
rather  than  an  individual,  responsibility  Such 
activities  are  commonly  carried  on  by  official  de- 
partments of  public  health  and  of  education  and  by 
private  health-promotion  agencies  Some  of  tho 
areas  of  public  health  work  are  the  regulation  of 
community  sanitation,  the  control  of  communica- 
ble diseases,  including  SOCIAL  HYGIENE,  the  collec- 
tion of  VIT\L  STATISTICS,  the  promotion  of  com- 
munity health  education ,  the  promotion  of  school 
and  industrial  hygiene,  and  the  promotion  of  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  Modern  concepts  of  pub- 
lic health  are  based  on  an  awareness  of  the  im- 
portance of  working  with  the  family  as  a  unit  and 
encompass  soc  ml  factors  such  as  better  housing, 
improved  nutrition,  and  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  medical  care  Recent  studies  have  empha- 
sized the  need  for  the  coordination  of  the  work  of 
governmental  and  private  agencies  and  for  more 
careful  local  and  national  planning  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation of  efforts  Federal  public  health  activities 
arc  carried  on  principally  by  the  U  S  Public 
Health  Service,  which  aims  to  assist  states  in  tho 
development  of  their  own  health  services  The 
mam  function  of  state  health  departments  is  to  ad- 
vise and  aid  the  local  health  departments,  which  in 
turn  render  direct  service  to  tho  public-  Most 
states  have  a  board  of  health,  appointed  by  the 
governor,  which  establishes  regulations  known  as 
the  Sanitary  Code  and  having  the  effect  and  force 
of  law  Counties  or  munu  ipahties  may  enact  local 
sanitary  regulations  if  these  are  not  inconsistent 
with  those  of  the  state  Local  departments  of  pub- 
lic health  are  generally  under  the  direction  of  a 
board  of  health  and  a  health  officer,  appointed  by 
the  mayor,  and  they  utilize  the  services  of  such 
additional  personnel  as  physicians,  public  health 
nurses,  health  educators,  sanitary  inspectors,  labo- 
ratory technicians,  and  statisticians  Private  agen- 
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cies  carry  on  both  national  and  local  public  health 
programs  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Their  work  is  often  related  to  a  particular  disease, 
such  as  poliomyelitis,  or  to  a  particular  need,  e  g  , 
visiting-nurse  services  See  M  J  Iloseneau,  Pre- 
ventive Medicine  and  Hygiene  (6th  ed  ,  1935) ,  I  V. 
Hiscock,  ed  ,  Community  Health  Organization  (3d 
ed  ,  1039) ,  H  S  Mustard,  Introduction  to  Public 
Health  (2d  ed  ,  1045),  W  G  Smilhe,  Publw  Health 
Administration  in  the  United  Slates  (3d  ed  ,  1947) , 
J  S  Simmons,  ed  ,  Public  Health  in  the  World  To- 
day (1949) 

public  land,  in  U  8  history,  land  owned  by  the 
Federal  government  but  not.  reserved  for  any 
special  purpose,  e  g  ,  for  a  park  or  a  military  reser- 
vation Except  «i  Texas,  which  made  retention  of 
its  public  lands  ono  of  tho  conditions  for  joining 
the  union,  there  are  no  state  public  lands  Public- 
land  is  also  called  land  in  the  public  domain  Tho 
government  may  charge  fees  for  tho  use  of  sue  h 
land  for  grazing,  lumbering,  mining,  harnessing 
water  power,  and  other  purposes  Usually  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  government  was  to  on<  ourago 
settlement  of  the  public  domain  by  selling  trac  ts 
of  160  acros  or  more  (see  HoMESTEAn  ACT),  this 
practice  at  present  is  followed  in  Alaska  only 
Vast  tracts  of  lands  also  weio  given  to  railroads  as 
part  of  the  right  of  way  and  to  tho  land-grant  c  ol- 
loges  These  owners  obtained  revenue  by  selling 
the  land  Gradually  nearly  all  tho  public  domain 
which  had  utility  passed  into  private  hands  It  was 
charged  that  large  companies  frequently  acquired 
extensive  holdings  by  dishonest  means  \reactionto 
this  easy  policy  sot  in  towards  the  end  of  tho  10th 
cent  ,  and  stops  wore  taken  to  msiue  the  c  ONSFK- 
VATION  OF  NNTUH\L  UK,S»CHJR<  K8  by  withdrawing 
public  lands  from  sale  In  the  administration  of 
President  F  D  Roosevelt  there  were  additions 
made  to  the  public  domain  by  the  pure  hase  of  large 
tracts  of  land  which  had  become  barren  Tho 
term  "public  domain"  is  also  applied  to  products 
or  opeiations  of  a  ty  po  whit  h  ordinarily  may  enjo\ 
copy  right  or  patent  protec  tion  but  on  whic  h  tho 
piotection  has  lapsed  or  has  never  been  takc»n  out 
Thus,  a  literary  work  LS  said  to  bo  in  the  publn 
domain  after  expiration  of  the  copyright  term  hoo 
Roy  M  Robbms,  Our  Landtd  Heritage  thi  Public 
Domain,  l?7t>-193tj  (1942) 

public  ownership,  government  ownership  of  lands, 
streets,  public  buildings,  utilities,  and  other  busi- 
ness enterprises  The  theory  that  all  land  and  its 
resources  belong  ultimately  to  the  people  and 
therefore  to  the  king  or  government  is  very  am  ipnt 
From  it  comes  the  do<  trine  of  eminent  domain, 
asserting  the  paramount  control  ot  the  stale  over* 
lands  and  buildings  within  its  borders  Until  tin- 
policy  of  laissez  faire  in  tho  18th  cent  emphasized 
capitalistic  activity,  public  ownership  was  unques- 
tioned In  ancient  times  governments  owned  and 
conducted  many  enterprises,  sue  h  as  water  sys- 
tems, theaters,  and  baths  In  the-  United  States, 
governmental  units  own  and  manage  tho  postal 
service,  the  public  school  by  stem,  public  highways 
and  bridge's,  dams  for  the  reclamation  of  land  and 
for  power  (and  the  management  and  sale  of  power), 
and  many  other  enterprises  Tho  Panama  Canal  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  public  ownership  The 
importance  of  public  utilities  to  thc>  life  of  the  com- 
munity has  frequently  led  to  municipal  ownership 
of  water,  sewerage,  electric  light,  power,  gas,  and 
transportation  systems  In  Europe,  where  public 
ownership  is  more  extensive  and  of  longer  standing 
than  m  the  United  States,  it  has  boen  extended  to 
include  railroads,  telephone  and  telegraph  linos, 
radio,  coal  mining,  and  banking  Public  ownership 
has  been  practiced  most  extensively  in  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, where  tho  government  owns  almost  all  the  land, 
and  all  the  natural  resources  and  where  utilities, 
banking,  transportation,  and  nearly  all  industries 
are  carried  on  by  state  corporations  or  trusts  Pub- 
lic ownership  is  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from 
government  control  of  private  enterprises  in  utili- 
ties, business,  and  agriculture,  in  the  United  States 
such  control  has  been  me  reasecl  not  only  by  laws 
imposing  regulation  but  also  through  loans,  direct 
financing,  and  the  creation  of  corporations  involv- 
ing a  greater  or  lesser  measure  of  government  regu- 
lation of  the  activities  in  question  Atomic  -energy 
development  is  a  recent  conspicuous  example  of 
public  ownership  enterprise  See  A  Z  Berman, 
Municipal  Enterprise  (1940),  S  E  Chase,  Govern- 
ment in  Business  (1935) 

public  school,  in  the  United  States,  a  tax-supported 
elementary  or  high  school  open  to  all  In  England 
the  term  was  originally  applied  to  grammar  schools 
endowed  for  the  use  of  the  lay  public,  it  has  come 
to  be  used  for  the  groat  endowed  preparatory 
schools,  whic  h,  however,  charge  tuition  The  Eng- 
lish public  schools  include  Charterhouse,  Chelten- 
ham, Clifton,  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Westminster, 
and  Winchester. 

public  utility,  see  UTILITY,  PUBLIC 
Public  Works  Administration  (PWA),  government 
organ  established  (1933)  by  the  U  8  Congress  as 
the  Federal  Administration  of  Public  Works,  pur- 
suant to  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  In 
the  hope  of  stabilizing  employment  and  purchasing 
power,  President  F.  D.  Roosevelt  brought  about 
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the  creation  of  this  agency  to  administer  the  con- 
utruction  of  various  works — e  g  ,  public  buildings, 
bridged,  dams\  and  housing  developments — and  to 
make  loans  to  states  and  municipalities  for  similar 
projects  Subsequent  legislation  continued  its 
operation,  under^the  administration  (1933-39)  of 
Harold  L  ICKKS,  tra$  PWA  completed  a  great  many 
public  projects  President  Roosevelt's  reorganiza- 
tion plan  of  1939  made  the  PWA  only  a  division  of 
tho  Federal  Works  Agency  By  Jan.  1,  1947,  tho 
PWA  was  virtually  liquidated 

publishing,  in  the  broadest  sense,  making  something 
publicly  known  Usually  in  the  modern  world,  the 
term  refers  to  the  issuing  of  printed  materials,  the 
"making  public"  of  hooks,  magazines,  periodicals, 
and  the  like  There  is  great  latitude  of  meaning, 
partly  because  publishing  has  never  emerged,  and 
cannot  emerge  as  a  profession  c  ompletely  separate 
from  printing  on  the  one  hand  and  retailing  of 
printed  matter  on  the  other  A  book  or  pamphlet 
may  be  printed  but  not  published,  i  e  ,  it  may  be 
issued  only  for  the  private  u«e  of  tho  author  or 
some  other  person  or  group,  when  it  is  commonly 
said  to  bo  privately  printed  On  the  other  hand,  an 
author  may  publish  his  own  work,  print  it  himself 
or  have  it  printed,  then  make  arrangements  to 
havo  it  publicly  distributed  cm  his  own  behalf 
Public  distribution  is  essential  to  make  tho  process 
publishing  In  newspapers  and  periodicals,  the 
owners  and  pohcv  makers  are  sometimes  called 
the  publishers,  while  the  editorial  staff  and  the 
printing  stuff  are  c  onsidered  separately  In  pubh- 
c  at  ion  of  books  and  magazines,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  meielv  own  stock  m  a  publishing  firm 
are  not  always  me  luded  m  the  t  lass  of  publishers, 
while  the  pubhsheis  arc  the  active  managers  of  tho 
firms  Loosely,  editors,  and  those  in  c  harge  of  pro- 
due  tion  and  primary  (or  wholesale)  distribution 
are  never  excluded  The  publisher  stands  nor- 
mally between  the  author  and  the  printer  and  be- 
tween the  author  and  the  public  ,  while  between  the 
publisher  and  the  public  ure  the  bookstores  ami 
other  means  of  distribution  The  profession  is 
primarily  one  of  seivice,  with  the  aim  of  preparing 
the  work  of  an  author  m  the  moht  suitable  foim  and 
presenting  it  in  the  most  effic  lent  manner  to  the 
widest  audience  for  that  particular  work  This  LS 
an  ideal  that  is  perhaps  more  often  nobly  expressed 
than  it  is  adequately  performed,  but  the  contribu- 
tion that  the  publisher  has  made  to  the  spread  of 
information  and  the  development  of  literary  art  m 
the  modern  world  is  undeniable  and  groat  The 
making  of  extra  c  opios  of  manuscripts  for  sale  or 
distribution  was  known  m  the  am  lent  world  There 
is  some  evidence  of  such  handling  of  manuscripts 
in  Athens  m  the  5th  cent  BC,  and  the  great 
libraries  of  the  Hellenistic  woilc)  encourage  the 
making  of  copies  of  manuscripts  In  Rome  there 
y\ere  booksellers  -  Hoi  ace  mentions  the  Sosu,  who 
were  apparently  brothers — and  the  copying  of 
books  b>  ttained  slaves  reached  considerable  pro- 
portions In  imperial  times  there  seems  to  have 
Iwen  an  organ i7cd  business  of  making  and  selling 
books  With  the  dec  line  of  Rome,  the  Church  was 
left  as  the  bole  preserver  of  learning,  and  the  copy- 
ing of  manuscripts  was  limited  to  the  monastic 
scnjttona  Manusc  ript  public  atum  thus  ceased  It 
was  revived  somewhat  with  the  humanists  of  the 
earl>  Renaissance,  but -the  immense  labor  required 
always  kept  reproduction  at  a  minimum  With 
the  introduction  of  printing  to  Europe  m  the  mid- 
dle of  the  15th  c  ent  ,  (see  i\Pt),  publishing  at  onco 
sprang  into  lively  existence,  though  it  was  at  first 
onlj  a  function  of  the  punter  The  author,  tho 
printer,  and  the  publisher  of  a  work  were  some- 
times all  the  same  man,  as  in  the  c  aso  of  members 
of  the  Estienne  family  The  differentiation  of 
printer,  publisher,  and  bookseller  began  to  appear 
astonishingly  oarly,  howevei,  as  patrons  of  litera- 
ture had  books  printed  for  distribution  and  book- 
sellers had  works  made  bv  others  to  meet  their 
demands  The  first  important  publishing  house 
was  that  of  the  Elzevir  family  (see  El  ZEVIU  Loum) 
which  first  issued  a  book  in  1583  The  Elzevirs 
were  businessmen  rather  than  scholars  like  the 
Estiennes,  and  the  business  of  bookselling  grew  as 
literacy  spread  The  converse  is  also  true  printing, 
publishing,  and  bookselling  spread  learning  across 
the  West  Religious  controversy  bred  polemics, 
and  arguments  committed  to  broadsides,  pam- 
phlets, and  books  were  handed  out  zealously  and 
bought  eagerly  by  partisans  Not  long  after  the 
appearance  of  printing  c  ame  censorship,  one  of  the 
bugaboos  of  publishing  ever  since  The  opponents 
of  censorship  today  are  taking  a  short  view  when 
they  say  that  me  reasmg  censorship  is  me  reasmg, 
it  was  not  so  long  ago,  in  the  days  of  the  Puritan 
Revolution  m  England,  that  a  man  could  have  his 
ears  cropped  for  mjudiciously  publishing  works 
critical  of  the  authorities  Not  only  religious  and 
political  controversies  but  abiding  interest  in 
knowing  the  future  tended  to  swell  the  amount  of 
literature  issued  by  bookseller-publishers,  and  al- 
manacs and  the  like  were  issued  for  the  wider  pub- 
lic. With  the  steadily  broadening  mass  of  readers, 
slowly  great  publishing  houses  came  into  being; 
many  were  well  established  by  the  late  18th  cent 
Leipzig  had  become  a  printing  center  in  the  15th 
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cent,  and  retained  its  eminence,  along  with  Mu- 
nich, most  of  the  large  German  cities  by  the  end  of 
the  19th  cent  had  flourishing  publishing  concerns 
Modern  cities  with  long  traditions  of  publishing 
are  Vienna,  Florence  and  Milan,  Zuneh,  Paris,  and 
London  and  Edinburgh  The  rate  of  literacy  IN 
very  high  m  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  pub- 
lishing occupies  a  relatively  larger  place  ui  the 
economy  than  m  most  Western  countries  Small 
Iceland  has  been  particularly  noted  for  its  book 
trade  In  the  United  States,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York  early  took  the  lead  in  publishing, 
with  the  weight  ultimately  swinging  to  New  York; 
in  the  20th  cent  this  lead  has  been  challenged 
somewhat  by  Western  cities  By  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  c  ent  specialization  had  become  noticeable 
among  publishers,  and  it  continued  to  become  more 
and  more  marked  Music  publishing  is  almost  a 
completely  separate  business,  and  map  publishing 
is  almost  as  much  so  Somewhat  less  rigidly 
divorced  from  "general"  publishing  are  the  houses 
spec  lahzing  in  religious  books,  m  textlxjok*,  in  art 
books,  ui  tec  hmc  al  books,  and  in  reprints  t  re- 
quently  tho  matter  is  one  of  emphasis  only ,  and  a 
house  issuing  works  for  the  general  trade  may  have 
a  strong  textbook  department,  a  strong  juvenile 
department,  or  a  good  hwt  of  sports  books  Some 
houses  founded  for  more  or  lens  spec  lal  purposes 
may  broaden  their  scope,  as  is  froinetimes  the  case 
with  the  i  MVLHHiri  PHKHS  Specialization  also  has 
grown  m  the  late  19th  and  20th  c  ent  within  manv 
of  the  houses  themselves,  with  the  separation  not 
only  ac  <  ordmg  to  the  ty  pe  of  book  but  also  ae  <  ord- 
mg  to  the  function  of  the  woikers  Thus,  editorial 
departments  become  distint  t  from  produc  tion,  and 
both  may  bo  quite  separate  fiom  sales,  promotion, 
and  distribution  The  multiplication  of  technical 
specialties  often,  indeed,  goes  much  farther  The 
c  opy  editor  who  prepares  a  book  for  printing  mav 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  policy -setting  editor 
who  c  hooses  or  helps  to  c  hooiso  books  for  public  a- 
tion ,  t  he  designer  of  a  book  may  be  an  artist  employ  - 
eci  to  design  one  book  or  mav  bo  a  staff  designer  who 
does  not  deal  with  the  mechanic  s  of  ordering  print- 
ing, an  advert  ismgc  opy  writer  may  have  nothing  to 
do  with  ac  tual  handling  of  sales  This  splintering  of 
functions,  however,  varies  from  one  publishing  firm 
to  another  and  no  genet  alization  c  an  do  more  than 
vagueh  indicate  trends  that  appear  among  some 
of  the  moie  prominent  publishers  The  nee  essity  for 
numerous  skills  and  specialties,  however,  creates  a 
problem,  partie  ularl>  in  the  I  nitod  States,  where 
the  extent  of  the  countiy  and  the  generally  high 
standard  of  living  tend  to  have  a  bearing  on  pub- 
lishing and  restne  t  muc  h  of  t  he  }>ook  trade  to  a  large 
mass  market  This  is.  the  more  parti<  ulai  I y  true  be- 
cause lx)oks  are  a  luxury  item  with  whic  h  the  usual 
pure  haser  c  an  dispense  when  hard  times  <  ut  down 
his  spending  money  One  proposal  for  meeting  the 
problem  in  the  United  States  has  beeti  the  issuance 
of  paper-backed  books,  which  have  long  been  a 
standard  form  of  U>ok  publication  in  Continental 
c  ountries  The  paper-bat  ked,  pot  ket-sized  book  rose, 
meteoric  ally  in  popularity  in  the  English-speaking 
c  oun tries  in  the  1930s  and  1940s  but  most— indeed 
almost  all  -of  the  works  thus  published  have  been 
reprints,  and  thus  lutv  e  not  show  n  any  answer  to  the 
problem  Tho  great  problems  of  an  earlier  time 
were,  hovvev  or,  sut  c  essfullv  met,  as  publishers  drew 
together  and  aided  in  having  roPTr  HIC.UT  laws  pass- 
ed to  halt  the  "pirating"  of  books  and  succeeded, 
after  a  long  stniggle,  in  establishing  considerable 
regulation  of  book  soles  to  enforce  fixed  prues 
There  are  today  ac  tive  assoc  mtions  among  publish- 
ers, the  most  notable  in  the  United  States  being  the 
Amerie  an  Book  Publishers  Council  (*>ucc  essortothe 
National  Association  of  Book  Publishers)  1  or  ma- 
terial on  magazine  and  newspaper  publishing,  see 
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Duff  us,  Books  Th,  ir  Plat  t  in  a  Dt  mo<  ran/  (1930) , 
O  II  Cheney  and  others,  Eiononnt  Snnvu  on  tht 
Book  Industry.  tffaO-1031  (1932),  Nr  Stanley  Un- 
win,  Tht  Truth  about  Publishing  (new  cd  ,  1940), 
F  L  Mott,  Golden  Multitudes  the  Story  of  Best 
Sellers  in  the  i  tilted  States  (1947),  William  Miller, 
The  Book  Industry  (1949) 
Pubhus,  Paul's  host  at  Malta  Acts  28  7-10 
Puccini,  Giacomo  (ja'komo  poot-che'ne),  1858- 
1924,  Italian  operatic-  composer,  pupil  of  Pon- 
c  luelli  at  the  Milan  Conservatory  His  outstanding 
operas  are  Manon  Leacaut  (1893),  La  Boheme 
(1896),  La  Tottca  (1900) ,  Madame  Butter  flu  (1904), 
a  failure  when  first  produced,  two  one-act  operas, 
II  tabarro  and  Gianni  Schicchi  (both  1918),  and 
Turandot  (completed  by  Franco  Alfano  and  pro- 
duced posthumously,  1926)  The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West  (New  York,  1910),  based  on  David  Belasco's 
play,  was  popular  for  a  time  Elements  of  verism 
and  exoticism,  an  overflow  of  sensuous  melodic 
material,  and  a  genuine  sense  for  tho  theater 
c  haractenze  his  music,  which  is  essentially  roman- 
tic and  often  strikingly  original,  despite  its  debt  to 
Wagner,  Verdi,  and  Debussy  See  his  letters  (ed 
by  Giuseppe  Adami,  Eng  tr  ,  1931),  biographies 
by  Richard  Specht  (1933)  and  Vincent  Seligman 
(1938) 

Puck  (puk),  in  Germanic  folklore,  the  generic  name 
for  a  minor  order  of  devils,  sprites,  goblins,  or 
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demons.  In  Piers  Plowman  the  name  (spelled 
pouke)  signifies  the  devil  In  Spenser's  Epv- 
thalamion  Puck  is  classed  as  an  "evil  spnght  " 
Shakspere,  who  adopted  the  present  spelling  of  tho 
name,  was  the  first  to  identify  Puck  with  ROBIN 
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pudding.  Early  writers  on  cookery  class  puddings 
and  dumplings  together  The  earliest  puddings 
were  boiled  in  a  bag  or  cloth  Later  they  were 
placed  m  a  buttered  bowl  or  dish,  covered  with  a 
cloth  and  steamed  The  baked  or  chilled  puddings 
are  still  a  later  form  Puddings  are  classed  as 
those  which  are  served  with  meat,  such  as  York- 
shire pudding  (batter  baked  with  the  meat  or  in 
the  drippings),  or  which  form  the  meat  course,  such 
as  Sussex  pudding  (a  large  dumpling  filled  with 
meat  instead  of  fruit),  and  those  which  are  seived 
as  a  sweet  or  dessert,  such  as  almond,  cabinet,  and 
suet  puddings,  plum  or  Chiistnias  pudding,  and 
Indian  pudding,  as  well  as  puddings  made  with 
milk,  eggs,  rice,  sago,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  corn- 
starch,  bread  crumbs,  and  fruit  Custards  aie  in- 
cluded by  home  writers,  and  jellied  fruits  by  others 
An  early  use  of  the  word,  as  m  black  pudding  or 
white  pudding,  referred  to  forms  of  sausage 

Pudens  (pGWn/)  [  Latin,  =  modest  j,  Christian  of 
Rome  2  Tim  4  21 

Pudovkm,  Vsevolod  Ilanonovich  (fsve"vuHlt 
e*lurv  on'uvfr  h  poddof'kln),  1893-,  Russian  mov  mg- 
pic  ture  direetor  Among  the  films  which  hhow  his 
innovations  in  technique  are  Tht  Mechanism  of  the 
Brain,  Chtss  F(v<r,  Mother,  Storm  over  Asia,  De- 
serter, and  Gtneral  Svvorop  He  wrote  Film 
Technique  (Eng  tr  ,  enl  ed  ,  1933)  and  Film  Acting 
(Eng  tr ,  1935),  important  works  in  which  he 
demonstrates  the  distinct  charac  tenstics  of  the 
film  medium 

Puebla  (pwa'bla),  state  (13,126  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop. 
1,440,000),  E  central  Mexico  Kxcept  for  largo 
valley  s  between  ranges,  the  state  is  almost  entirely 
mountainous  The  northern  part  is  dominated  by 
the  Sierra  Madre  Oriental,  and  ac  ross  the  center 
stretches  the  volcanic  belt,  which  includes  on 
Puebla's  borders  the  three  highest  peaks  of  Mexico 
— OKIZAU\  in  the  east,  POPOCATEPETL  and  Ix- 
TArmuATi,  m  the  west  The  extreme  northeastern 
section  is  on  the  humid  coastal  plain  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  southern  pirt  m  drier  upland  val- 
leys Difforeric  es  m  climate  and  elevation  bring  a 
variety  of  agricultural  produce — sugar  cane,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  rice,  and  grams  Stock  raising  is 
important,  and  minerals  -gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
lead— are  mined  Puebla,  the  capital  (pop  138,- 
491;,  is  officially  named  Puebla  do  Zaragoza  in 
honor  of  Gen  Ignacio  Zaragoza,  who  defeated  the 
French  here  in  1802  Loc  ated  in  a  highland  v  alley, 
it  is  an  important  agricultural,  commercial,  and 
manufacturing  center  noted  for  cotton  mills,  onyx 
quarnes,  pottery,  and  the  fine,  colored  tiles  which 
decorate  it&  buildings  and  00-odd  churches  as  well 
as  those  of  near-by  CHOLLLA  The  cathedral, 
constructed  between  1552  and  1649,  is  one  of  the 
finest  111  Mexic  o,  and  it  i&  claimed  that  the  theater, 
built  in  1790,  is  the  oldest  on  the  continent  Found- 
ed c  1535  as  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  it  was  a  link 
between  the  coast  and  Mexico  citv  The  city  was 
taken  (1847)  by  W infield  Scott  ui  the  Mexican 
\\  ar  The  From  h  after  their  defeat  captured  ( 1863) 
it,  and  Porfino  Diaz  recaptured  (18b7)  it  at  the 
close  of  the  French  intervention 

Pueblo  (pwf'blo,  pue?'bl6),  city  (pop  52,102),  co 
beat  of  Pueblo  e  o  ,  S  central  Colo  ,  on  the  Arkansas 
river  at  the  mouth  of  Fountain  Creek  and  SSE  of 
Denver,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies  Zebulon 
M  PIKE  visited  the  region  (1806)  A  trading  post 
(formed  1842  and  named  Pueblo)  was  the  scene  of 
a  temporary  Moi  mon  settlement  (1840-47 )  Pueblo 
City  was  laid  out  in  1800,  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1870,  as  a  eit>  in  1885  It  produces  iron, 
steel,  railroad  equipment,  and  electrical  products 
and  is  the  shipping,  trade,  and  industrial  center  for 
a  large  livestock  and  irrigated  farm  area  \fter  a 
severe  flood  in  1921,  levees  were  constructed  and 
tho  Arkansas  river  controlled  A  junior  c  ollege,  the 
state  fairgrounds,  and  a  state  hospital  for  the 
insane  are  here  Pueblo  is  tho  headquarteis  of  San 
Isabel  National  Forest 

Pueblo  Indians,  name  given  b>  the  Spanish  to  tho 
North  American  Indians  who  lived  in  stone  or 
adobe  community  houses  in  the  Southwestein  area. 
Their  villages  extended  from  S  I  tali  and  S  Colo- 
rado southward  into  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
adjacent  territory  m  Mexico  In  e  1500  BC  the 
Indians  heie,  called  the  B  \SKKT  MAKKKS  began  to 
develop  a  culture  that  was  marked  bv  the  growth 
of  agriculture,  in  the  latopeiiod  there  was  intensive 
cultivation  of  torn,  squash,  and  beans  They  also 
made  true  pottery  and  adopted  the  lx>\v  and  arrow. 
They  lived  in  slab  houses,  simple  pit  dwellings 
which  were  partly  undei  ground  and  lined  with 
stone  slabs  set  cm  edge  New  tribes  began  (c  500 
B  C  )  to  migrate  to  this  area,  thej  were  to  become 
the  cultural  successors  of  the  Basket  Makers  and 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  Pueblo  Indians  The 
new  peoples  flattened  their  heads  artificially,  wore 
hard-soled  sandals,  domesticated  the  turkey  for  its 
feathers,  and  manufactured  painted  pottery  Thoy 
lived  in  pueblos,  large,  terraced,  community  houses 
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which  were  entered  through  the  upper  story  by 
means  of  a  ladder.  Later,  for  protection  from  pred- 
atory nomadic  tribes,  they  built  their  homes  in 
cliff 8  or  feanyons    The  Indians  used  a  KIVA,  which 
was  probably  evolved  from  the  storage  pits  or  slab 
houses  of  the  pit  dwellers     This  period  of  CLIFF 
nwFLLERS  ended  A  D   c  1300  following  a  severe 
drought  (1275-99)  and  the  invasion  of  the  Navaho 
and  the  Apache  from  the  north    After  this  period 
many  of  the  Pueblo  villages  seen  by  the  Spanish 
raine  into  being    The  seven  Zuni  towns,  the  fabu- 
lous Seven  Cities  of  Cilxil.i,  were  the  first  to  be  his- 
torically noted — by  the  Franciscan  Marcos  do  N«a 
in  1639    A  Spanish  exploration  partv  under  Fran- 
cisco   Vasquoz   de    Coronado,    searching   for  the 
"wealthy"  Cibola  and  Quivira,  followed  m  1540 
The  Pueblo  Indians  were  hostile,  and  a  number  of 
bloody  engagements  wero  fought    M  iseionary  work 
among  the  Pueblo  Indians  began  in  1580,  and  in 
1598  Juan  do  Onate,  the  founder  of  Santa  Fe,  colo- 
nized the  country      By  1630  most  of  the  Pueblo 
villages  had  churches  and  missionaries.    A  feeling 
of  resentment  towards  their  Spanish  conquerors 
motivated  the  Indian*  in  the  revolt  of  1680     The 
Indians,  led  by  Pope,  killed  over  400  colonists  and 
missionaries   and   destroyed    the   missions      The 
Spanish  were  forced  to  retreat  from  their  e  apital  of 
Santa  Fe  to  the  region  of  Kl  Paso    In  fear  of  Span- 
ish retribution,  many  of  the  Pueblo  villages  were 
abandoned  for  stronger  sites,  but  m  1 692  the  Span- 
ish, under  Diego  de  Vargas,  reconquered  the  terri- 
tory, destroying  a  number  of  l*ueblo  towns    Except 
for  a  few  minor  revolts  the  Pueblo  Indians  have 
since  maintained  a  peaceful  existence    The  Puoblo 
Indians,  of  all  North  American  Indians,  reached 
the  highest  point  of  civilization  N  of  Mexico — 
probablv  because  thev  were  so  ( lose  to  the  advanced 
civilizations  of  the  Aztec  and  the  Toltec  Indians 
of  Mexico.    The   Pueblo  Indians  not  only  have 
"apartment  houses,"  but  their  basketry  is  good  and 
their  rich  polychrome  pottery,  in  form,  variety, 
and  decoration,  is  set  ond  to  none  N  of  Mexico   The 
hunting  of  large  game  and  rabbits  provided  meat, 
but  fishing  was  taboo  because  water  was  a  sacred 
element     Thev  domesticated  turkeys  and  eagles 
and  cattle  (after  Spanish  introduc  tion)     The  In- 
dians practiced  irrigation  and  raised  com,  beans, 
and  squash  and  also  cotton     This  cotton  was  wo- 
ven into  textiles  (especially  among  the  Hopi),  and 
after  the  Spanish  introduced  the  sheep,  wool  weav- 
ing became  important     The  men  wore  leggings, 
sandals,  tunics  and  trousers,  feather-decorated  skin 
caps,  and,  in  later  times,  blankets     The  women 
wore    knitted    leggings,    boot-moccasins,    woven 
dresses  and  skirts,  and  blankets     Men  made  the 
textiles  and  cultivated  the  fields  while  tho  women 
made  pottery  and  construe  ted  the  pueblos     The 
position  of  women  was  and  is  high,  monogamy  is 
universal  and  descent  is  matrilmeal     The  coming 
of  the  Spanish  seems  to  havn  changed  their  govern- 
ment bv  the  hereditary  priests  to  an  elective  sys- 
tem— but  the  priests  continue  to  exercise  authority 
in  all  phases  of  Pueblo  life     Pueblo  religion  arid 
ceremony,  e  g  ,  the  kac  hma,  or  fertiht\ ,  coromony 
and  the  snake  dance,  are  the  province  of  the  men 
and  are  enormously  elaborate  and  complicated 
Fetish  bundles,  feather  offerings,  sand  and  meal 
paintings,  are  used  in  their  rich  and  colorful  ritual 
There  is  a  considerable  body  of  mythology  ex- 
pressed in  tales  of  early  origin  and  tribal  wander- 
ings. Various  secret  soc  leties  have  duties  connected 
with  healing,  war,  agriculture,  and  magic ,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  rites,  symbols,  and  ceremonies 
Today  the  Pueblo  Indians  living  on  reservations  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  number  some  19,000 
There  is  no  linguistic  unity  among  these  Indians, 
they  speak  languages  of  four  different  families 
Languages  of  the  Tauoan  family  (probably  related 
to  the  Uto-Aztec  an)  are  spoken  at  1 1  pueblos,  in- 
cluding Taos,  IsletH,  Jernez,  San  Juan,  San  Ilde- 
fonso,  and  the  Hopi  pueblo  of  Hano  (see  also  LAN- 
GUAGE, table)     Keresan  languages  also  are  limited 
to   Pueblo  people — Western   Keresan,  spoken  at 
Acoma  and  Laguna,  and  Eastern  Keresan,  at  San 
Felipe,  Santa  Ana,  Sia,  Cochiti,  and  Santo  Domin- 
go    The  Hopi  language  (Uto-Aztecan)  is  spoken 
at  all  the  Hopi  pueblos  except  Hano    At  Zum  the 
language  is  an  isolated  one     See  Pliny  Goddard, 
Indians  of  the  Southwest  (1921),  A  V  Kidder,  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Southwestern  Archaeology 
(1924),  Charles  Lummis,  Mesa,  Cahnn,  and  Pueblo 
(1925) ,  Mary  Coohdge,  The  Rain-  Makers  (1929), 
R    L    Bunzel,    The   Pueblo   Potter  (1929),  E    L 
Hewett,  Ancient  Life  in  the  American  Southwest 
(1930);  II    B  Alexander,  Pueblo  Indian  Painting 
(1932);   Elsie    Parsons,    Pueblo   Indian   Religion 
(1939) 

Puelche  (pweYchfi.),  name  given  various  bands  of 
nomadic  Indians  who  roamed  the  Argentine  Pain- 
pa.  Accomplished  horsemen  fighting  with  lance 
and  bolo,  thev  were  not  very  numerous  and  were 
absorbed  in  tho  18th  cent,  by  the  ABAUCANIAN 
INDIANB 

puerperal  fever  (pOur'purul).  acute  disease  of  the 
genital  tract  caused  by  septic  infection  (frequently 
by  Strejitococcus  pyogenet)  contracted  during  child- 
birth Puerperal  fever  has  usually  been  caused  by 
failure  to  observe  sterile  technique  during  delivery. 
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The  disease  develops  about  two  days  after  delivery 
and  is  characterized  by  chills  and  fever  There  ia 
danger  that  the  germs  may  enter  the  bloodstream 
and  cause  septioemia  The  formerly  high  death 
rate  has  been  reduced  by  adherence  to  aseptic 
methods  preceding  and  during  childbirth  and  by 
the  use  of  sulfa  drugs.  Early  works  advocating 
cleanliness  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  disease 
include  treatises  by  two  Scottish  surgeons,  Charles 
White  (1773)  and  Alexander  Gordon  (1795),  a 
paper  bv  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  (1843),  and  the 
treatise  by  I  P  Semmelweis  (1861) 
Puerto  Barrios  (pwer'tO  bar'yos),  city  (pop  1 5,784), 
E  Guatemala,  a  Caribbean  port  on  the  Gulf  of 
Amatique  It  is  named  for  Justo  Rufino  BARRIOS 
The  port  handles  more  trade  than  any  other  m 
Guatemala  Its  preeminence  largely  resulted  from 
expansion  of  United  Fruit  Company  holdings,  but 
as  a  terminus  of  the  International  Railways  of 
Central  America,  it  also  provides  an  eastern  sea- 
port for  Salvador  The  chief  exporting  point  for 
bananas,  coffee,  and  other  products,  it  has  diverted 
much  of  the  commerc  e  of  the  Pacific  ports  to  tho 
Caribbean  and  seriously  curtailed  the  trade  of 
LIVINGSTON 

Puerto  Bello,  Panama  see  PORTOBHLO 
Puerto  Cabello  (pwer'to  kab&'vS) ,  city  (pop  22,087), 
N  Venezuela,  a  port  on  the  Caribbean  With  ship- 
yards and  an  excellent  harbor,  Puerto  Cabello  also 
derives  commercial  importance  from  the  railroad 
and  highwav  connecting  it  with  VALENCIA  and  tho 
surrounding  region  There  are  large  meat-packing 
plants,  also  exported  are  coffee,  cacao,  dyowoods, 
and  copper  ores  Strategically  located,  it  was  sub- 
ject to  attacks  by  buccaneers  in  the  colonial  era 
In  the  war  against  Spam  it  was  lost  ( 1812)  to  royal- 
ist forces  by  Simon  BOLIVAR,  momentarily  the 
cause  of  independence  under  Francisc  o  cle  MIRAN- 
DA collapsed  This  last  northern  Spanish  strong- 
hold was  recaptured  (1823)  by  Jose  Antonio  PAtz 
Puerto  Cortes  (k6rtas'),  town  (pop  7,955),  NW 
Hondui  as,  a  port  on  the  Caribbean  Founded  early 
in  the  16th  c  ent ,  it  today  surpasses  TRUTH,!  o  and 
is,  with  SAP*  PEDRO  SULA,  the  principal  seaport 
of  the  country  Chief  exports  are  bananas,  hard- 
woods, hides,  abaca,  and  silver  It  is  tho  head- 
quarters of  the  Cuyamel  Fruit  Company 
Puerto  de  Santa  Marfa  (da  sun'tft  mure/a),  city 
(pop  28,262).  Cadiz  prov  ,  SW  Spam,  m  Anda- 
lusia, an  Atlantu  port  on  the  Bay  of  Cadia  It  is  a 
c  oinmercial  centei ,  exporting  mainly  wine 
Puerto  Mexico.  Mexico  soe  COATZACOALC-OS 
Puerto  Montt  (pwcVtO  rn&ut'),  city  (pop  21,360), 
S  central  Chile,  a  port  on  the  Pacific  Founded  in 
1853  and  named  for  President  Manuel  MONTT,  it  is 
the  southern  terminus  of  Chile's  mainland  rail- 
ways and  the  starting  point  for  navigation  through 
the  inland  waterways  and  among  the  islands  S  to 
Chiloe,  Aysen,  and  Punta  Arenas  The  scenery 
— forested  hills,  lakes,  narrow  fjords,  and  snow- 
capped peaks — helps  make  Puerto  Montt  a  popu- 
lar resort  Settled  largely  by  Germans,  the  city  is 
attractive  and  modern  Sheep  farming  and  fishing 
are  the  major  commen  ml  activities,  and  there  are 
dry  docks  and  machine  works 
Puerto  Plata  (pLA'ta).  city  (pop  15,366),  N  Domini- 
can Republic  It  is  the  major  northern  port,  serv- 
ing SANTIAGO  D&  LOS  CABALLKKOM  and  other  in- 
land towns,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  and 
highwav 

Puerto  Principe,  Cuba  see  CAMAOUEY 
Puerto  Rico  (pwer't5  re'ko),  formerly  Porto  Rico 
(por'to  re'ko),  island  (3,426  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop 
1,869,255,  1948  estimated  pop  2,185,000),  in  the 
West  Indies  It  is  the  U  S  Territory  of  Puerto 
Rico,  including  the  offshore  islands  of  Mona,  Vie- 
ques, and  Culebra  SAN  JUAN  is  the  capital  and 
largest  city  and  port;  other  notable  cities  and  ports 
are  PONCF  and  MAYAOOEZ  Smallest  and  most 
easterly  of  the  Greater  Antilles  (which  screen  the 
Atlantic  proper  from  the  Caribbean),  Puerto  Rico 
is  separated  from  the  Dominican  Republic  on  His- 
paniola  by  Mona  Passage  (76  mi  wide) ,  the  Virgin 
Islands  lie  to  the  east  It  is  roughly  rectangular 
and  is  crossed  by  mountain  ranges,  the  moat  promi- 
nent being  the  Cordillera  Central,  rising  to  c  4,400 
ft  in  the  Cerro  de  Punta,  and  the  Sieira  de  Luquillo 
(in  the  northeast)  There  are  some  50  rivers,  all 
short  and  unnavigable,  but  some  of  them  useful  for 
irrigation  in  the  more  arid  regions  of  the  south  and 
some  used  for  hydroelectric  power  The  mildly 
tropical  climate  is  moderated  by  the  surrounding 
sea,  there  is  little  seasonal  change  Rainfall  is 
more  than  adequate,  though  tho  southern  and  west- 
ern slopes  of  the  mountains  have  less  ram  than  the 
rest  of  the  island.  Gold  was  mined  in  the  colonial 
era,  but  the  other  mineral  deposits  (iron,  manga- 
nese, galena,  gypsum,  kaolin,  and  coal)  are  not 
very  extensive  and  are  httle  exploited  It  is  the  fer- 
tile soil  that  supports  one  of  the  densest  popula- 
tions of  a  purely  agricultural  area  in  the  world 
Sugar  is  the  most  important  product,  employing 
the  major  part  of  the  agricultural  workers.  Though 
this  dependence  on  sugar  has  been  recently  some- 
what broken  down,  the  one-crop  economy  and  the 
heavy  population  are  still  the  centers  of  Puerto 
Rico's  economic  problems.  The  program  of  diver- 
sification has  broadened  production  of  coffee,  to- 


bacco, tropical  fruits,  coconuts,  vanilla,  winter 
vegetables,  cotton,  manioc,  and  subsistence  crops. 
Reforestation  is  also  being  undertaken  to  restore 
the  tropical  woods  m  the  interior,  whore  the  Carib- 
bean National  Forest  IB  set  apart  A  program  of 
encouraging  cattle  raising  was  promoted  in  1946, 
but  the  low  income  levels  prevent  much  native  con- 
sumption, and  the  program  is  not  as  yet  of  major 
importance  Processing  of  sugar  is  the  main  indus- 
try, not  only  in  sugar  mills  (central?*}  and  refineries 
but  in  distilleries  making  the  well-known  Puerto 
Rican  rum  Tobacco,  foodstuffs,  and  cotton  are 
also  processed  Puerto  Rican  needlework  is  dis- 
tinctive and  is  very  popular  in  the  United  States. 
The  people  are  descended  from  Spanish  colonists, 
with  an  admixture  of  Indian  and  African  strains. 
The  language  is  Spanish,  the  religion  prevailingly 
Roman  Catholic  There  is  an  extensive  railroad 
and  highway  system  along  tlie  coast  and  into  the 
interior,  this  is  being  improved  to  meet  demands  of 
the  me  reusing  number  of  winter  tourists  from  the 
United  States  The  island  was  inhabited  before 
the  coming  of  the  Spanish  by  Indians  of  Arawak 
stock,  who  called  the  island  Bonquen  or  Borin- 
quen  Thev  were  in  the  15th  cent  being  slowly  ex- 
terminated in  warfare  with  tho  fierce  Canb  tribes 
Columbus  visited  the  island  on  his  second  voyage 
in  1493  Though  Vicente  Ydnes  Pmz6n  was  given 
a  patent  to  settle  the  island,  it  was  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon  who  actually  began  tho  conquest  in  1508, 
landing  at  San  Juan  harbor,  which  he  called  Rich 
Port  (Span,  puetto  nco]  The  first  settlement  was 
at  Caparra,  which  was  abandoned  m  1521  for  the 
site  of  the  present  San  Juan  4  mi  away  Diego  de 
Columbus  sent  a  lieutenant  from  Cuba  to  content 
the  island  with  Ponce  de  Leon  (who  had  been  ap- 
pointed governor  in  1609),  but  was  unsuccessful 
The  Indians,  who  had  been  put  at  forced  labor  and 
mistreated,  revolted  in  1511  and  were  put  down 
Hardships,  disease,  and  the  reprisals  of  the  Span- 
ish for  the  rebellion  soon  wiped  out  the  Indians  al- 
together Thev  were  replaced  on  the  plantations 
of  the  conquerors  by  imported  Nogro  slaves,  first 
introduced  ui  1513  San  Juan  soon  became  a  lead- 
ing outpost  of  the  Spanish  Empire  111  the  New 
World  Here  Spanish  galleon  a  bearing  treasure 
anchored  on  their  long  trip  to  Spam,  and  therefore 
British  buccaneers  swooped  down  on  the  harbor 
Sir  Franc  is  Drake  was  unsuc  cossf ul  in  his  attack  of 
1595,  but  George  Clifford,  carl  of  Cumberland, 
took  the  island  and  held  it  for  five  months  in  1598 
The  Dutch  besieged  San  Juan  m  1625  The  colony 
then  settled  to  quiet  plantation  existenc  e  After  tho 
troubles  in  Spain  had  caused  revolutions  in  most  of 
Spanish  America,  there  were  movements  of  unrest 
and  some  upnsmgs  mthe  island  beginning  in  the 
1820s,  but  they  were  abortive  The  most  impor- 
tant of  them  was  tho  so-called  Lares  rebellion  of 
1868,  whic  h  was  quelled  easily  Slavery  was  finally 
abolished  in  1873  In  Feb ,  1898,  Spam  granted 
Puerto  Rico  autonomy  The  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, howevei ,  had  little  chanc  e  to  operate,  for  a 
few  months  later  the  Spanish-American  War  broke 
out  On  Oc  t  18,  1898,  U  S  troops  under  Gen  Nel- 
son A  Miles  landed  With  little  difficulty  mihtar> 
occupation  was  c  ompleted  The  Treaty  of  Paris  of 
Doc  10,  1898,  ended  the  wur,  and  bv  it  Puerto 
RK  o  (along  with  other  territories)  was  ceded  out- 
right to  the  United  States  It  remained  under  di- 
rect military  rule  until  1900,  when  an  act  of  tho 
U  S  Congress  sot  up  an  administration  with  a  U  S 
governor,  an  exec  utive  count  il  appointed  by  the 
U  S  President,  and  an  elected  house  of  delegates 
There  was  a  strong  move  for  independence  that 
showed  increasing  strength  In  1917  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Woodrow  Wilson  greater  self-gov- 
ernment was  established  by  the  Jones  Ac  t,  wliic  h 
granted  U  S  citizenship  to  Puerto  Ricans,  created 
an  elected  senate,  and  gave  the  governor  power  to 
make  most  appointments,  subjec  t  to  confirmation 
by  that  senate  In  the  U  S  Congress,  Puerto  Rico 
has  an  elected  commissioner,  and  in  U  S  presiden- 
tial elections  it  has  territorial  status  The  period  of 
the  Fust  World  War  saw  a  considerable  me  rease  in 
U  S  holdings  m  Puerto  Ru  o  and  the  completion 
of  the  turn  toward  complete  sugar  economy  Ab- 
sentee ownership  and  one-crop  culture  were  thus 
added  to  the  ills  of  over-population  U  S.  occupa- 
tion had  greatly  unproved  the  health  and  sanitary 
service  on  the  island,  having  an  ironic  effect  in 
strengthening  the  over-population  somewhat  Com- 
munications wore  also  vastly  improved  There 
was,  too,  an  upsurge  in  education  Secondary 
schools  wero  much  increased  in  number,  and  the 
attempts  to  reduce  illiteracy  were  so  far  successful 
that  from  1898  to  1940  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
sank  from  77  3  to  31.5  Lack  of  facilities,  however, 
still  in  1950  prevented  a  great  number  of  children 
from  attending  echool  The  rural  vocational  sc  hools 
set  up  are  models  of  their  kind.  Of  institutions  of 
higher  education,  there  are  three— the  Univ.  of 
Puerto  Rico,  with  its  main  branch  at  Rio  Piedras, 
a  school  of  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts  at 
Mayaguez,  and  other  schools,  including  the  school 
of  tropical  medicine,  at  San  Juan,  a  polytechnic  in- 
stitute at  San  German;  and  a  Catholic  college  for 
girls  at  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico's  contribution  to 
learning  was,  however,  established  long  since,  and 
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Eugenlo  Maria  de  HOSTOS  was  an  outstanding 
figure.  The  historian  Salvador  Brau  waa  also  a 
man  of  note.  The  critics  of  the  American  regime 
have  pointed  out  that  the  development  of  the  is- 
land waa  not  a  gift  but  had  been  brought  to  com- 
pletion by  the  efforts  of  Puerto  Rif  ane  Criticism 
grew  sharper  when  the  sugar  market  dropped,  and 
many  of  the  Puerto  Rican  workers,  who  always 
lived  close  to  the  edge  of  starvation,  were  thrown 
over  it  Conditions  grew  desperate  In  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Franklin  I)  Roosevelt  meas- 
uro8  for  recovery  wore  undertaken  Reconstruc- 
tion was  pushed  further  m  the  governorship  (1941- 
40)  of  Hexford  G  Tugwell  The  great  military 
at  tivitieH,  which  made  Puerto  Rico  a  bastion  and 
an  armed  camp  in  the  Second  World  War,  also 
aided  Puerto  Rican  economy  Organizations  were 
c  rented  lor  the  purpose  of  pushing  industrial  and 
agru  ultural  development  These  advances  were 
greatlv  forwarded  by  Luis  Mt5r5o/  MAH^N,  head  of 
the  Popular  Democratic  party,  whi<  h  was  formed 
in  1940  and  had  a  program  ba^ed  on  the  expansion 
of  the  Puerto  Rioan  economy  rather  than  on  pri- 
mary ( oncern  with  relations  with  the  United  States 
Thowe  relations  were  a  primary  concern  with  other 
parties  the  conservative  Republicans  and  the 
socialists  favor  statehood,  the  Indeperidcntists, 
headed  bv  Qilberto  Comepcion,  and  the  National- 
iHtH,  headed  by  Pedro  Albizti  Campos  (who  was  im- 
prisoned for  anti-United  States  activities),  favor 
independence  In  l°4b  President  Harry  H  Truman 
appointed  Jesus  T  Pifiero  governor,  the  first  Puerto 
Rican  to  hold  that  office  An  act  of  the  U  S  Con- 
gress the  next  year  amended  the  Jones  Act  to  have 
the  governor  of  Puerto  Rico  elec  ted  by  the  people 
of  the  mland  In  the  first  such  election  Mtifioz 
Mann  was  triumphant  (1948)  The  new  adminis- 
tration immediately  undertook  to  increase  agricul- 
tural reform  by  diversification,  irrigation,  and  sc  i- 
entihc  methods  Even  more  it  sought  to  indus- 
trialize the  island  The  dedication  in  1941)  of  the 
CaonillttH  Dam  in  N  central  Puerto  Kic  o  seemed  to 
n\  rnbohze  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  new  regime 
The  immediate  and  pressing  pioblem  of  overpopu- 
Irttion  could  not,  however,  be  solved  by  short-term 
measures,  and  there  was  heavy  immigration  from 
Puerto  Kico  to  the  continental  United  States  in  the 
\  oars  of  the  Second  World  War  and  afterward  A 
standaid  history  of  Puerto  Rico  in  Spanish  IH  that 
bv  Salvador  Brau,  Puerto  Ruo  v  »n  histona  (rev 
ed  ,  1SM4)  See  Leo  S  Rowe,  The  Untied  States  and 
Porto  Ruo  (1904),  Vic  tor  S  Clark,  ed  ,  Porto  Him 
awl  It8  Problem*  (1Q30),  Federal  Writers  Project, 
Pwrlo  Rico  a  Guide  to  the  Itlaiul  of  Rnnquen 
(1910),  Pturto  Huo  Handbook  (1917),  Rexford  G 
Tugwell  Tht  Mrirkcn  Lanl  (1947),  II  S  Perloff, 
Puetto  Rico's  BronomuiFutuif  (1950) 

Puerto  Rico,  University  of,  maml\  at  Rio  Piedras, 
nonr  San  Juan,  land  grant  and  territorial,  coedu- 
cational, founded  190.3  as  successor  to  a  normal 
sc  hool  It  has  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
atts  (at  Mayagtiez),  humanities,  natural  silences, 
social  sciences,  commerce,  education,  law,  and 
pharmacy  and  a  school  of  tropical  medicine  (at 
Han  Juan),  which  was  until  1949  also  affiliated 
with  Columbia  Umv 

Pueyrred&n,  Juan  Martin  de  (hw.W  mtrten'  dri 
pwfiTradori').  1776-1850,  Argentine  general,  su- 
preme director  of  the  United  Piovs  of  La  Plata 
(181b-19)  In  ISOfl,  when  British  troops  under 
William  Carr  BFKESFORD  invaded  the  Rio  do  la 
Plata,  he  organized  a  volunteer  foicc,  which,  after 
H  defeat  outside  Buenos  Aires,  united  with  tho  army 
of  LINIERH  to  lecapturc  the  city  (Aug  12)  Taking 
an  important  part  in  the  rev  olution at y  government, 
bp  was  governor  of  C6rdoha  (1810)  and  of  Charcas 
(1S1O-11),  commander  of  the  patriot  \rrny  of  the 
North  (1811-12),  and  a  member  of  the  trmmvirate 
at  Buenos  Aires  (1812)  As  supiemo  director,  he 
assisted  SAN  MAHTfrc  m  the  Chilean  campaign  of 
1817-18  In  1819  congress  pi  omulgated  a  umtarian 
constitution,  which  was  rejected  by  the  people  The 
demand  for  federalism  bi  ought  Pucyrredon'a  resig- 
nation His  success  in  preventing  anarchy  was 
transient,  the  civil  war  of  1820  followed 

Pufeadorf,  Samuel,  Freiherr  von  (zu'mooM  frf- 
her  fun  pStVfundorf),  lb.32-94,  German  jurist  and 
historian  He  is  especially  noted  as  an  early 
theorist  of  international  law  Pufendorf  maintained 
that  the  law  of  nations  is  a  part  of  N \runvt,  mairrs 
and  that  to  treat  it  as  positive  law  (i  e  ,  law  de- 
creed by  men)  is  erroneous  The  natural  relations 
of  nations  (as  of  men)  are  peaceable,  and  war  is 
justified  only  to  punish  an  infraction  of  interna- 
tional law  after  attempts  at  pacific  redress  ha\e 
failed  These  views  are  developed  in  his  Elcmcnta 
jurisprudentiae  universal™  (elements  of  universal 
jurisprudence]  (1661)  and  in  De  jure  naturae  et 
gentium,  Jon  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations] 
(1072)  His  chief  historical  work  was  De  statu  im- 
peni  Germanici  [on  tho  condition  of  the  German 
Empire]  (1667),  in  which  ho  described  Germany  as 
a  monstrous  aggregate  m  the  absence  of  a  strong 


imperial  power     Pufendorf  taught  jurisprudence 
at  the  universities  of  Lund  and  Heidelberg,  and  in 
his  later  years  he  was  royal  historiographer  at 
Stockholm  and  Berlin, 
puffball  or  imokeball,  fungus  with  a  globular  spore- 
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bearing  body  usually  lacking  a  stipe  or  stalk, 
common  in  meadows  and  woods.  None  are  poison- 
ous, and  most  forms  are  edible  when  young  They 
are  similar  m  flavor  to  mushrooms  When  young 
they  are  usually  white,  gray,  or  cream,  later  they 
often  turn  brown  and  contain  a  dusthke  mass  of 
spores  which  issue  from  them  like  puffs  of  smoke 
The  giant  puffball  sometimes  grows  to  a  diameter 
of  over  one  foot  The  larger  specimens  are  usually 
the  best  flavored  Threads  of  dried  puff  balls  were 
formerly  used  as  tinder  for  flint  and  steel  fire  mak- 
ing, and  they  were  also  used  to  stop  the  flow  of 
blood  from  wounds 

puffin,  swimming  and  diving  bird  of  the  N  Atlantic, 
N  Pacific ,  and  arctic  regions,  related  to  the  auk 
Puffins  are  expert  swimmers  but  have  u  clumsy 
gait  on  land  be<  ause  of  their  short  legs  set  far  back 
on  dumpy  bodies  Very  short,  rapidly  beating 
wings  make  their  flight  appear  labored  The  large, 
laterally  flattened,  parti-colored  bill  w  adapted  to 
hold  several  fish  c  aught  in  successive  dives  Puffins 
aie  seldom  found  on  land  except  duimg  the  breed- 
ing season  Thev  lay  their  eggs  in  burrows  or  in 
rock  cavities  The  Atlantic  puffin  sometimes  mi- 
grate as  far  south  as  New  Jersev  Forms  native  to 
tho  Pacific  regions  me  ludo  the  horned  puffin  and 
the  tufted  puffin,  both  of  which  occasionally  winter 
as  far  south  as  the  Kunle  Islands  and  S  California 

Pugachev,  Yemelyan  Ivanovich  (yhnflyan'  Sva'- 
nuvlch  p6ogtuh6f'),  d  1775,  Russian  impostor, 
leader  of  the  peasant  rebellion  of  1773-75  An 
illiterate  Don  Cossack,  he  exploited  the  wide- 
spread belief  that  PKTKR  III  had  not  actually  been 
murdered  and  claimed  (177.3)  to  bo  the  rightful 
tsar  He  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  anm 
and  of  a  formidable  revolutionary  movement,  of 
which  he  waa  actually  a  mere  figurehead  His 
followers — ( !ossac  ks,  peasants,  runaway  serfs,  and 
Tatar  bands — all  belonged  to  the  lower  classes 
whose  rights  and  liberties  had  been  increasingly 
curtailed  in  the  post  two  c  entunes.  Pugachev  an- 
nounced the  abolition  of  serfdom  His  army  over- 
ran the  middle  and  lower  Volga  districts  and  the 
Uial  region  and  took  Kazan  and  several  forti  esses, 
<omnnttmg  baibarouH  excesses  and  tbteatening 
the  throne  of  Catherine  II,  who  at  the  same  time 
was  waging  wai  on  Tuikey  However,  the  rebels 
lacked  expenenced  leadership  and  were  ultimately 
defeated  Pugachev  was  l>etraved,  brought  to  Mos- 
cow, and  beheaded  The  direc  t  result  of  the  rebel- 
lion was  the  administrative  reform  of  1775  hv 
CATHERINE  II,  a  reform  which  increased  the 
privilege*  of  tho  landowner*  and  of  the  cities  and 
entrenched  more  hi  mly  tho  institution  of  serfdom 

pug  dog,  small  pet  dog  with  a  fine,  smooth,  short 
coat,  a  large  head,  short,  blunt  muzzle,  ann  wrin- 
kled face  The  tail  is  tightlv  curled.  In  color  the 
dog  is  silver,  apucot  fawn,  or  blac  k  The  bodv  i1? 
compact  and  muscular  It  ha«  oiten  been  called 
the  Dutch  pug,  although  most  authorities  believe 
that  it  did  not  originate  in  Holland  but  ia  native  to 
("hum  and  reac  lied  England  through  traders  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company 

Puget,  Pierre  (pvtV  pttzha'),  1022-94,  French 
painter  and  sculptor  In  his  youth  he  worked  as  a 
wood  carver  of  nautical  dec  orations  At  17  he  went 
on  foot  to  Rome,  where  he  worked  for  Pietro  da 
Coitona  on  tho  ceilings  of  the  Barbenm  and  Pitti 
palaces  Most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  S  trance 
and  in  Italy,  and  much  of  his  work  is  still  there 
His  famous  statue  of  St  Sebastian  is  in  Genoa 
He  painted  many  pictures  for  the  c  hurches  of  Aix- 
en-Piovence  and  Toulon,  but  gradually  came  to  de- 
vote himself  wholly  to  sculpture  Fiom  1055  to 
1058  he  carved  the  caryatids  for  the  town  hill  of 
Toulon  Puget  also  executed  commissions  for 
i1  ouquet  and  Colhet  t  He  is  splendidh  represented 
in  tho  Louvre  bv  his  Mdo  of  Cmtona,  Hentdes,  and 
Perseus  and  Andromeda  and  bv  a  bas-relief,  Alex- 
ander and  Diogenes 

Puget  Sound  (pu'jtt),  aim  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
NW  Wash  ,  connected  with  the  Pacific  by  Juan  de 
Fuca  Strait,  extending  more  than  100  mi  S  to 
Olympia,  with  manj  branches,  and  receiving  main 
streams  fiom  the  Cascade  Range  It  is  navigable, 
and  its  shores  are  studded  with  important  ports 
and  commercial  cities,  c  enters  of  a  rich  industrial 
region  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Everett  arc  on  the 
east  shore,  and  Port  Townsend  is  at  the  enttance 
It  was  named  by  George  VANCOUVJ  n  for  his  lieu- 
tenant, Peter  Puget 

Puget  Sound,  College  of  see  TACOM*.  Wash 

pugilism-  see  BOX  i  NCI 

Pugin,  Augustus  Charles  (pO'jtn),  1702-1832,  Eng- 
lish writer  on  medieval  architecture,  b  France  His 
writings  furnished  a  nmss  of  working  material  for 
the  architects  of  the  Gothic  revival  Among  them  is 
Specimen*  of  Gothic  Architecture,  Selected  from 
Various  Ancient  Edifices  *n  England  (1821)  In 
some  of  hispubhcations  he  was  assisted  by  his  son, 
Augustus  Welby  Northmore  Pugin,  1812-52,  Eng- 
lish architect  and  writer,  noted  for  his  prominent 
role  in  the  Gothic  revival  Though  he  erected 
numerous  buildings,  including  churches,  monas- 
teries, and  convents,  his  published  writings  exerted 
greater  influence  than  his  architecture,  and  his 
work  The  True  Principles  of  Pointed  or  Christian 
Architecture  (1841)  might  be  termed  the  textbook 


PULITZER 

of  the  Gothic  revival.  Among  other  publications 
are  Gothic  Furniture  in  the  Style  of  the  15th  Centum 
(1836)  and  Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical  Ornament  and 
Costume  (1844)  He  worked  under  Sir  Charles 
Barry  on  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  chiefly  in 
directing  the  execution  of  fittings  and  ornamental 
details  The  cathedral  in  St  Geoige's  Fields,  Lon- 
don, is  an  example  of  bis  executed  work,  which  in- 
cluded over  05  churches  See  Michael  Trappes- 
Lomax,  Pugin,  a  Mediaeval  Victorian  (1932) 

Pumtes  (pO'hlts),  family  of  Kirjath-jeanm.  1 
Chron  2  53 

Pul  (ptil)  1  Assyrian  king,  invader  of  Israel,  ap- 
parently Tiglath-pileser  III  2  Kings  16  19,  1 
Chron  5  26  2  African  country  Isa  60.19.  Prob- 
ably the  same  as  PHUT 

Pula,  Yugoslavia   see  POLA 

Pulaski,  Casimjr  (ku'tfmor  pula'sk&),  Pol  Kan- 
mitrz  Pulaski  (ka'zhemlrsh*  poowft'ske),  c  1748- 
1779,  Polish  military  <  ommander  in  tho  American 
Revolution  Born  in  Podolia  of  a  noble  family,  he 
worked  with  his  father  in  forming  (1768)  the  Con- 
federation of  Bar  and  in  unsuccessful  rebellion 
against  Stanislaus  II  He  escaped  to  Tuikey  and 
was  in  Pans  when  he  decided  to  join  the  colonial 
cause  in  the  American  Revolution  Coming  to 
George  Washington  with  a  letter  from  Benjamin 
Franklin,  he  was  commissioned  (1777)  brigadier 
general  and  served  at  Brandywine  and  German- 
town  In  1778  he  resigned  a  cavalry  command 
rather  than  continue  in  service  under  Gen  Anthony 
Wayne  and  organized  his  own  cavalrv  unit,  the 
Pulaski  Legion,  which  saw  a  great  deal  of  service 
before  Pulaski  was  mortally  wounded  when  leading 
a  c  avalrv  charge  in  the  attack  on  Savannah 

Pultiki  1  (puhVskl,  pu-,  pula'ske)  Village  (pop 
1,895),  a  co  seat  of  Oswego  co  ,  N  N  Y  ,  on  the 
Salmon  liver  and  N  of  Syracuse,  me  1832"  Boilera, 
papei  products,  and  milk  pioducts  are  made  A 
state  park  is  near  bv  2  (pul&'ske)  Town  (pop 
5, 314),  co  seat  of  Giles  co  ,  S  Tenn  ,  S8W  of  Nash- 
ville, settled  1807,  me  1819  It  is  a  trade,  process- 
ing, and  shipping  center  for  a  farm  and  timber  area 
The  fiist  KIT  Kirx  KLAW  waa  organized  here  m 
1865  Pulaski  is  the  seat  of  Martin  College  (junior, 
coeducational)  3  (pula'ske)  Town  (pop  8,792). 
HW  Va,  SW  of  Roanoke,  me  1R8G  It  is  the 
trade,  industrial,  and  rail  center  for  a  region  yield- 
ing zinc,  iron  coal,  him ber,  and  farm  produce  The 
courthouse  of  Pula-ski  c  o  is  here. 

Pulaski,  Fort  (pula'ske),  fortification  on  Cockspur 
Island,  SE  Ga  ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah 
river  It  was  constructed  (1829-47)  by  the  Federal 
government  and  named  for  Ca*imir  Pulawki  It 
was  seized  by  Georgia  troops  in  Jan  ,  1861,  but 
when  the  Civil  War  was  well  advanced  fell  to  a 
Union  force  under  Q  A  Gillmore,  April  11,  1862. 
after  a  two-day  bombardment  in  which  the  Fed- 
erals used  rifled  cannon  for  the  first  time  Fort 
Pulaski  National  Monument  (est  1924)  now  in- 
cludes all  Cockspur  Island  (5,427  39  acres) 

Pulchena  (pulker'fni),  399-453,  Roman  empress  of 
the  East  (414-53),  daughter  of  Arcadms  and 
Eudoxia  She  became  coempiass  with  her  brother, 
THEODOSIUB  II,  and  regent  in  414  Theodosius 
remained  under  her  influence  all  his  life  Pulcherui 
took  a  vow  of  chastity  and  biougbt  an  almost 
monastic  atmosphere  to  the  Bvzantine  court  At 
her  brother's  death  (150)  she  chose  MARCIAN  as 
emperor  and  nominally  married  him  See  Charles 
Diehl,  Byzantine  Portraita  (1927) 

Pulci,  Luigi  (Iwe'je  pool'che),  1432-84,  Italian  poet 
He  was  a  pioteg6  of  Lorenao  de'  Medic  i  and  friend 
of  Pobtian  and  Aretmo,  but  little  el*»o  is  known  of 
him  His  most  noted  work  is  the  MorQante,  mag- 
gwre  (composed  1400-70,  pub  1482)  wutten  for 
LuereEW  Tornabuoni,  Lorenzo's  mother  It  is  a 
burlesque  heroic  poem,  in  a  fine  poetic  style  In 
spite  of  its  aim  it  contains  several  lofty  and  noble 
passages  The  first  canto  was  translated  (1822)  by 
Bj  ron  See  Leigh  Hunt,  Storus  from  the  Italian 
Potts  (4  vols  ,  1846-54) 

Pulitzer,  Joseph  (pot/lltsilr,  pQ'-),  1847-191 1 ,  Amer- 
ican newspaper  proprietor,  b  Hungary  He  came 
to  the  United  States  m  1804,  served  a  year  m  the 
Union  army  in  the  Civil  War,  and  became  a  jour- 
nalist under  Carl  Schurz  in  St  Louis  As  owner  and 
publisher  after  1878,  he  made  the  St  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  a  s\u  cessful  paper,  and  in  1883  he  bought 
the  New  York  World  from  Jay  Gould  His  ag- 

§ressive  methods  of  building  up  this  paper,  its 
uiulay  edition,  and  the  Evening  World  (started 
1887)  included  the  use  of  illustrations,  news  stunts, 
crusades  against  conuption,  and  cartoons,  as  well 
as  good  news  coverage  Hearst  established  his 
New  York  Journal  in  1895  to  vie  with  Puhtser's 
papers  in  sensationalism  and  in  circulation  The 
resulting  contest,  with  its  banner  headlines,  lavish 
pictures,  emotional  exploitation  of  news — in  abort, 
"vellow  journalism" — readied  notorious  heights  in 
the  treatment  of  the  Spanish-  \meiu an  War  Soon 
the  Journal  outstripped  the  World,  which  now  be- 
came more  conseivativo  and  the  outstanding 
Democratic  organ  m  the  country,  though  some- 
times opposed  to  party  policies  After  1890  par- 
tial blindness  kept  PuliUor  from  the  editorial 
offices,  but  he  directed  his  papers  no  teas  clovselv 
than  before.  He  left  funds  to  found  the  School 


Crow  rtta-encM  ire  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facea  p»g«  1. 
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(now  Graduate  School)  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  the  width  of  the  belt  used    Except  when  the  belt 

Univ    In  1931  Puhtser's  sons  sold  the  New  York  is  of  the  shifting  type,  the  face  of  the  pulley  is 

papers   to   the   Scripps-Howard   chain,   and   the  crowned  (or  raised  in  the  center  of  the  rim) .  This 

Evening  World  was  merged  with  the  New  York  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  belt  central    Pulleys 


.•aphies  by  Alleyne  Ireland  with  bolt  drives  are  made  of  paper,  wood,  cast 
'),  Don  C  Seits  (1924),  and  iron,  or  steel  and  have  diameters  varying  from  a 
few  inches  up  to  12  ft  The  larger  sizes  are  of  the 
split  type  In  this  case  they  are  made  in  two  halves, 
which  facilitates  mounting  and  unmounting  For 
rope  drives  the  face  of  the  pullev  has  grooves  of  a 
number  and  size  to  suit  the  ropes  used  Cone 


Tdegram.     See 
(1914,  new  ed  ,  193: 
J.  W  Barrett  (1941) 

Pulitzer  Prizes,  annual  awards  for  achievements  in 
American  journalism  and  letters  The  prizes  are 
paid  from  the  income  of  a  fund  left  by  Joseph 
Pulitzer  to  the  trustees  of  Columbia  Univ  They 


are  awarded  each  Ma>  since  1917  on  the  recom-  pulleys  consist  of  a  number  of  pulleys  of  varying 
mendation  of  an  advisory  board  composed  of  news-  diameters  massed  in  the  shape  of  a  cone  They  are 
papermen,  of  which  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  used  with  belt  drives  for  machines  (eg,  lathes) 
School  of  Journalism  is  secretary.  The  five  original  requiring  a  variety  of  speeds  See  L  S  Marks,  ed  , 
awards  in  journalism  have  become  seven — $500  Mechanical  Engineers'  Handbook  (latest  od  ) 
each  for  editorial  writing,  for  local,  national,  and  Pullman,  George  Mortimer  (ptJ6l'mun),  1831-97, 
international  reporting,  for  the  best  cartoon,  and  American  industrialist,  b  Brocton,  N  Y  Early  in 
-  -  '  *  *  ''  --•-«-•--  hfo  he  became  a  cabinetmaker,  and  after  he  moved 

(1858)  to  Chicago  he  began  converting  (1859)  old 
in  order  to  facilitate  long-distance 


,  , 

for  the  best  news  photograph  and  a  gold  medal  to  a 
newspaper  for  the  most  disinterested  and  meritori- 
ous public  service  The  prizes  in  letters,  of  $500 


company  a 
of  all  U  S 


, 

each,  are  for  fiction,  drama,  history,  biography, 

and  poetrv,  musical  composition  was  added  in 

1943    Of  the  four  traveling  scholarships  (of  $1  ,500 

each),  three  are  to  graduates  of  the  School  of  Jour- 

nalism, one  is  to  an  art  student 
Pulkovo  (pool'kuvu),  village  (1939  pop  over  2,000), 

RSFSR,  S  of  Leningrad,  near  Pushkin,  on  a  hill 

In  its  ancient  park  is  the  Pulkovo  ()bservator\  ,    Pullman.    1    F< 

founded  in   1839  and  made  famous  b>   t     G    W       Chicago,  111 

von  STROVE     It  was  severely  damaged  by  shelling 

in  the  Set  ond  World  War 
pulley,  simple  machine  made  up  of  two  parts  —  the 

sheave,  a  wheel  with  a  grooved  run  m  which  a  rope 

01  cord  can  run,  and  the  block,  a  frame  in  \vhich  the 

wheel  is  set  and  within  which  it  w  free  to  turn  on  an 

axle     In  the  so-called  fixed  pulley,  the  frame  is 

fastened  to  some  rigid  suppoit,  in  the   movable 

pulley,  it  is  free  to  move    Several  wheels  are  often 

set  in  one  block     The  <  ombmation  of  one  or  more 


railroad  coach 

traveling  Some  five  years  later  he  built  the  Pio~ 
net  r,  the  first  modern  sleeping  car  Gaming  great 
wealth  from  his  invention,  he  founded  (1867)  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  The  town  of  Pull- 
man, now  part  of  Chic  ago,  was  built  (1880)  for  the 
company  and  its  workers  One  of  the  most  famous 
'  A  "  ~  itnkes  was  that  at  Pullman  in  1894 

tier  city,  part  (since  1889)  of 
was  founded  in  1880  by  G  M 
Pullman  as  a  model  community  for  workers  of  his 
sleeping-car  company,  all  property  was  company 
owned,  and  administration  policies  were  pater- 
nalistu  The  residents  voted  for  incorporation  with 
Chicago,  and  Illinois  couits  later  required  the 
company  to  sell  all  property  not  used  for  industrial 
purposes  Hero  m  1891  took  plate  one  of  the  most 
memorable  strikes  m  U  S  history  A  protest 
against  wage  cuts  led  (May,  1894)  to  the  strike,  to 
a  boycott  by  the  American  Railway  Union  (and  ul- 
timately to  the  imprisonment  of  its  president, 


, 

Eugene  V  DEBS),  and  to  a  sharp  contest  between 
Gov  John  P  ALTOFI  D  and  President  Grover  Cleve- 
land over  the  sending  of  Federal  troops  to  the  arci 


pulleys  and  the  rope  or  ropes  used  in  operation  is 
known  a-s  a  blot  k  and  tat  kle  The  pulley  is  widely 
used  foi  hoisting  It  makes  possible  a  change  in 

direction  of  tho  effort  applied     For  example,  when      

a  single  fixed  pulley  is  attac  hed  to  a  support  above      The  strike  was  broken  m  July    2  City  (pop  4,417), 
a  load  to  be  lifted,  the  "pull"  to  lift  this  load  can      SE  Wash  ,  near  the  Idaho  border,  m  a  farm  area, 
be  applied  in  a  downward,  instead  of  upward,  di-      founded   1884,  me     1888     The  state  college  (see 
rection     No  mechamtal  advantage  is  obtained  by      WASHINGTON,  ST\TE  COLLEGE  ot)  is  here 
a  single  fixed  pulley,  but  the  single  movable  pullev    pulmonary  consumption    see  TUBERCULOSIS 
has  a  mechanic  al  advantage  of  2,  i  e  ,  it  makes  pos-    pulmotor  (pul'ni6*tur,  pool'-),  mechanical  device 
wble  the  balant  ing  of  a  given  weight  (01  resistance)      to  restore  breathing  bv    \IUIMC  iu,  RESPIRATION 
b>   a  force  (effort)  of  one  half  that  amount      By 
using  various  combinations  of  fixed  and  movable 
pulleys,  a  gieat  mechanical  advantage  tan  be  ob- 
tained a  very  small  effort  can  be  used  to  overt  orne 
a  large  lesistanco     The  mechanical  advantage  of 


It  is  also  commonly  referred  to  as  a  "blow  and 
sut  k"  machine,  whuh  succinctly  describes  the 
method  of  operation  Resusc  itation  is  accom- 
plished by  fort  ing  air  mixed  with  oxv  gen  into  the 
lungs  and  then  sucking  it  out,  rh\  thrmc  alh  Al- 
though a  division  of  opinion  onte  existed  as  to  the 
merits  of  devices  of  this  kind,  a  devite  called  the 
itator  is  now  an  important  piece  of  equip- 


In  the  earliest  churches  the  episcopal  throne  served 
this  purpose  The  boxlike  elevated  am  bo  of  early 
medieval  times,  the  apparent  forerunner  of  the 
pulpit,  was  situated  in  the  choir  and  served  for 
reading  and  singing  In  basilic  al  churc  hes  there 
was  usually  an  umbo  at  both  not  th  and  south  sides 
of  the  choir  At  an  unknown  date  the  north-side 
arnbo  came  to  be  used  for  sermons,  its  location 
being  a  matter  of  favorable  acoustics  rather  than 
one  of  ritual  The  modern  pulpit  is  ordinarily  in 
the  nave  against  tho  first  pier  outside  the  chant  el 
and  at  the  epistle  side  Pulpits  early  became 


such  a  pulley  system  tan  usuallv    bo  calculated 

quicklv  and  easily  bv  counting  the  number  of  parts 

of  the  rope  (passing  between  the  pullev  s)  which  are        .  --     -    .  . 

suppoi  ting  the  load    For  example,  a  combination  of      mont  in  most  fire  houses     I1  or  other  means  of  ro- 

two  fixed  and  two  movable  pulleys  can  be  so  ar-      storing  respiration,  see  ARTIFICIVL  LUNG 

ranged  that  an  effort  of  5  Ib    can  be  applied  to    pulp   see  P\PER 

balance  a  resistance   (load)   of  20  Ib      If  such  a    pulpit,    in    t  hurt  hes,    elevated    platform    with    low 

system  is  set  up  with  one  end  of  the  rope  fastened      em  losing  sides,   used   for  preaching  the  sermon 

to  the  bottom  of  the  fixed  block  of  pulleys,  the      T     "          ...... 

number  of  strands  of  rope  between  the  two  sets  of 
pulleys  is  found  to  l>e  5  Howevei.  one  of  these 
(the  last  turn  of  rope)  does  not  affett  the  me- 
chanical advantage,  since  it  merely  changes  the 
direction  of  the  forte,  and  therefore  the  number 
of  ropes  supporting  the  load  is  only  4  The  same 
system  can  be  given  a  mechanical  advantage  of  5 
(t?  £  ,  an  effort  of  5  Ib  can  lie  used  to  balanc  e  a 
resistance  of  25  Ib  )  by  fastening  one  end  of  the 
rope  to  the  top  of  the  movable  bloc  k  of  pulleys  in- 
stead of  to  the  bottom  of  the  fixed  blot  k  Although 
there  is  a  mechanical  advantage  in  the  use  of  pulley 
systems,  the  amount  of  WORK  done  is  no  less  than 
the  amount  gotten  out  of  the  mac  lane,  the  distance 
through  which  the  effort  is  required  to  move  is 
greater  than  that  through  which  the  load  is  moved, 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  load  is  to  the  effort  For 
example,  when  the  mechanical  advantage  of  a 
system  la  4  (i  e  ,  an  effort  of  1  c  an  balance  a  re- 
sistance of  4),  the  effort  moves  4  times  the  distance 
that  the  resistance  is  moved  The  work  put  into  a 
system  of  pulleys  is  however,  always  more  than  the 
output,  for  some  work  is  done  against  friction  A 
differential  pulley  consists  of  two  pulleys  of  dif- 
ferent radii  connected  and  rotating  as  one  on  a 
common  axle  The  pulleys  have  their  circum- 
ferences grooved  and  spiked  so  that  a  thain  will 
run  in  them  without  slipping  Over  the  pulleys  an 
endless  chain  is  run,  forming  two  hanging  loops  In 
one  loop  is  placed  a  movable  block,  the  pulley  of 
wluch  is  shaped  to  take  the  chain  The  load  is 
attached  to  the  movable  block  and  is  raised  by 
pulling  on  the  other  loop  of  the  chain  In  power 


objects  of  fine  craftsmanship  They  were  generally 
polygonal,  supported  by  a  single  pillar  or  a  group 
of  columns  or  by  brackets  extending  from  a  wall 


_____ 

In  Italy  theie  are  many  handsome  examples,  en- 
riched with  sculpture  and  mosaics  The  hexagonal 
carved  marble  pulpit  (c  1260)  in  the  baptistery  at 
Pisa,  by  the  sculptor  Nicola  Pisano,  displayed  the 
first  intimations  of  the  Renajssam  e  The  cathedral 
at  Prato  has  the  celebrated  outdoor  pulpit  sculp- 
tured by  Donatello  With  the  Reformation  the 
pulpit  became  the  most  conspicuous  and  important 
accessory  in  the  Protestant  church  Modern  pul- 
pits are,  as  a  rule,  of  simple  design  See  J  C  Cox, 
Pulpits,  Lecterns,  and  Organs  in  English  Churches 
(1915)  and  English  Church  Fittings,  Furniture,  and 
Accessories  (1923) 

pulque  (pool'ka),  Mexican  spirituous  liquor,  made 
from  the  sap  of  maguey  (see  AGAVE)  The  bud  of 
the  flower  stalk  is  removed  before  it  is  well  de- 
veloped, and  a  bowl  is  scooped  in  the  heart  of 
the  plant,  m  this  the  sweet  sap,  aguamid,  collects 
Fermentation  of  aguamid  produces  pulque,  a  mud- 


puuiiiK ou  tiico  outer  loup  ui   uiw  ctiuui      111  power       mermen LH.HUH  in  uf/uur»tei  JJIUUUCUB  puique,  u  uiuu- 
transtmssion,    belt    and    rope    drives    commonly      dy,  ill-smelling  liquid,  highly  alcoholic     Habitual 


, 

utilize  pulleys,  of  another  type  This  type  con- 
sists of  a  hub  suitably  bored  for  mounting  on  a 
shaft,  with  a  rim  attached  to  the  hub  by  spokes  A 


, 

drinking  leads  to  physical  and  mental  degenera- 
tion In  use  in  pre-Columbian  times,  pulque  be- 
came the  ordinary  drink  among  the  lower  eta 


pulley  running  free  on  a  shaft  is  held  in  position  by  of  Mexico,  creating  a  grave  economic  and  social 

collars  (protrusions  on  the  shaft),  and  when  re-  problem  against  which  stringent  measures  have 

quired  to  be  fixed  on  the  shaft,  a  steel  key  is  fitted  been  taken  by  the  federal  government  and  by 

into  suitable  key  ways  in  the  hub  and  shaft    It  may  some  states 

also  bo  secured  by  set  st  rews    For  use  with  belts,  pulse,  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  artery 

pulleys  have  a  nearly  flat  face  a  little  wider  than  walls  as  heart  action  varies  the  blood  volume 


within  the  artery.  The  pulse  rate  is  equivalent  to 
the  rate  of  heart  beat.  In  the  systolic  movement, 
or  contraction  of  the  heart,  the  arteries  become  dis- 
tended with  increased  blood,  and  in  the  diastohc 
movement,  or  relaxation  of  the  heart,  tho  tension  is 
reduced.  The  pulse  rate  is  usually  determined  by 
counting  the  pulsations  of  the  radial  artery  at  tho 
wrist  The  normal  rate  at  rest  is  from  about  70  to 
80  pulsations  a  minute  in  adults  and  from  80  to  140 
in  children  Various  diseases  may  be  indicated  by 
changes  in  the  rate,  rhythm,  and  force  of  the  pulse 
The  circulatory  movement  of  blood  through  the 
veins  and  arteries  was  first  explained  by  William 
Harvey  m  the  early  17th  cent 
pulse,  in  botany  see  LKOUME 
puma  (pu'mu),  New  World  cat  ranging  from  S 
Canada  to  Patagonia  It  is  known  in  various 
regions  as  cougar,  mountain  lion,  catamount,  and 
panther  In  its  northerly  range  the  puma  is  red- 
dish or  gtayish  brown  on  the  upper  parts  with 
lighter  under  parts  An  adult  male  measures  from 
7  to  8  ft  in  total  length  Tropical  races  are  usually 
smaller  and  more  reddish  It  is  extint  t  01  nearly 
so  in  the  E  United  States  and  in  the  West  is  con- 
fined chiefly  to  tho  less  settled  parts  It  preys  on 
deer,  horses,  tattle,  and  other  animals  See  S  I'. 
Young  and  E  A  Goldman,  The  Puma  (1946) 
Pumacagua,  Mateo  Garcia  (mata'6  gdrse'h  poonia- 
ka'gwu,  -kti'w.i),  1738-1815,  Peruvian  Indian 
leader  He  aided  in  suppressing  the  insurret  turn  of 
TUPAC  AMAKU  (1780-81)  and  later  tho  first  lebel- 
hon  in  the  war  against  Spam  but  in  1814  he  led 
an  upiismg  Beginning  in  Cuzco,  tho  movement 
spread,  gaining  force  from  Purnat agua's  great  in- 
fluent e  over  the  Indians,  but  after  a  little  sutcesa 
the  Indians  weie  defeated  and  Pumacagua  was 
put  to  death 

pumice  (pQ'mls),  volcanic  glass  formed  by  the  so- 
lidification of  lava  permeated  with  gas  bubbles 
Usually  found  at  the  surface  of  a  lava  flow,  it  is 
colorless  or  light  gra\  and  has  the  general  appear- 
ance of  a  rot  k  froth  The  viscositv  of  the  lava,  the 
quantity  of  water  vapor  and  gas,  and  the  iato  of 
c  oolmg  togethei  determine  the  fineness  of  the  vesic- 
ular substance  Large  amounts  of  gas  result  in  a 
finer-grained  vunetv  known  as  puimcite  The 
t  hemic  dl composition  is  thntof  mlit  ic  lava  Coaisct- 
grained  roik,  with  lewer  and  larger  air  spaces,  is 
c  ailed  M  on  i  Pumic  e  is  used  t  hiefly  as  an  abrasive 
and  is  included  in  many  scouring  preparations. 
Ground  pumice  is  also  used  in  finishing  furniture 
Deposits  are  found  in  volcanic  areas  thioughout 
tho  United  States  and  elsewhere,  but  the  Lipari 
Islands  off  Italy  are  the  chief  source  of  commercial 
quantities 

pump,  device  used  for  lifting  a  fluid  or  varying  its 
pressure  One  of  tho  earliest  tv  pes,  still  a  c  ommon 
form,  is  the  sue  tion  or  lift  pump  It  consists  of  a 
cylinder  fiom  which  an  attached  pipe  extends  down 
into  a  water  soune  An  inlet  valvo,  which  opens 
upward  hut  not  downward,  is  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  c  \  Under  with  tho  pipe  An  outlet  vah  e 
in  the  <  v  Imder  itself  opens  outward  but  not  in- 
ward When  the  pump  handle  is  pushed  down,  a 
piston  (a  sliding  piet  e  fitted  within  the  t  v  Under) 
displaces  tho  air  in  tho  t> Under,  and  it  escapes 
through  tho  outlet  valvo  An  upward  movement 
of  tho  handle  rarefies  the  air  in  the  cylinder,  this 
tauses  the  outlet  valve  to  tlose  and  the  inlet  valve 
to  open,  permitting  water  to  flow  up  the  pipe 
Atmospheric  pressure  t  auses  these  movements 
The  next  downward  movement  of  tho  pump  han- 
dle finds  the  piston  displac  ing  water,  whic  h  flows 
through  tho  outlet  valve  The  distance  a  suction 
pump  will  lift  water  is  determined  by  tho  atmos- 
pheric pressure  and  seldom  exceeds  34  ft  Other 
types,  some  of  which  utilize  the  principles  involved 
in  suction  lift,  are  the  roc  iprot  atmg  types  of 
pumps,  the  centrifugal  and  force  pumps,  and  tho 
air  lift  The  rotary  pump  employs  the  ArchimodeB, 
st  rew  principle  Air  pumps  include  vacuum 
pumps,  for  removing  air  from  a  closed  structure, 
and  air  compressors,  for  pumping  air  into  a  closed 
container  A  pump  for  removing  air  was  invented 
(1660)  by  Otto  von  Guericke  Modern  air  pumps 
can  create  high  vacuums  Air  compressors  range 
from  hand  pumps  to  the  large  compressors  driven 
by  steam  engines  and  electric  motors  which  fuimsh 
compressed  air  for  operating  pneumatic  machinery 
and  for  various  other  purposes 
Pumpelly,  Raphael  (pumpc'16),  1837-1923,  Ameri- 
can geologist,  b  Owego,  N  Y  ,  studied  abroad 
He  made  official  surveys  in  Japan  (1861-63)  of 
Yezo  (later  Hokkaido)  and  in  the  coal  fields  of 
China  (1864)  and  made  the  first  extensive  geologi- 
cal survey  (1865)  of  the  Gobi  His  scientific  ac- 
count of  these  studies  appeared  in  1866,  and  a  pop- 
ular account  appeared  m  1870  Pumpelly  was  pro- 
fessor of  mining  at  Harvard  (1866-76)  He  was 
atate  geologist  of  Michigan  and  of  Missouri,  served 
on  tho  U  S  Geological  Survey,  exploring  especially 
the  iron-ore  ranges  of  Michigan,  and  was  in  charge 
of  the  mineral  industries  survey  for  the  10th  cen- 
sus He  led  the  northern  transcontinental  survey 
(1881-84)  and  conducted  (1903-4)  explorations  in 
Turkistan  for  the  Carnegie  Institution,  He  wrote 
a  number  of  works  on  his  findings.  See  hia  Rem\- 
nwcence*  (1918). 
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pumpernickel:  see  BREAD. 

pumpkin,  name  for  a  tender,  usually  vinelike  annual 
herb  and  for  its  large  yellow  edible  fruit  Pumpkin 
and  squash  are  terms  sometimes  used  interchange- 
ably and  without  botanical  distinction  Variations 
of  the  field  or  common  pie  pumpkin,  Cucurbita  pepo, 
include  the  summer  squashes  (e  g ,  acorn,  scal- 
lop, pattypan,  and  summer  crookneck  squashes), 
VKOETABLE  MARROW,  and  so  me  kinds  of  QOURD  In 
Europe  various  kinds  of  Cucurbita  maxima  are 
called  pumpkin  but  in  America  these  are  usually 
called  SQUASH  or  winter  squash  Whether  the 
pumpkin  (Cucurbita  pepo)  is  native  to  America  or 
Asia  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  if  it  is  Asiatic  m 
ongin  it  was  probably  introduced  into  America  in 
some  prehistoric  time,  for  it  was  cultivated  by 
pre-Columbian  Indians  It  was  among  the  fruits 
of  the  first  Thanksgiving  celebration  of  the  Pil- 
grims, as  it  has  been  a  favorite  pie  filling  of  autumn 
festivities  ever  since  Its  shell  is  the  jack-o'-lantei  n 
of  Halloween 

puna  (poo'na)  [South  American],  high  plateau  region 
between  ridges  of  the  Andes  in  Peru  and  Bolivia 
Arid,  cold,  and,  for  the  most  part,  barren,  the  puna 
has,  nevertheless,  supported  an  Indian  population 
since  prehistoric  times  The  icy  wind  sweeping  the 
plateaus  is  also  c  ailed  puna 

Punaka  (potmu'ku),  town  (pop  c  3,000),  capital 
of  Bhutan  Founded  m  1577,  it  is  a  fortress  town, 
suited  for  strong  defense 

Punch  and  Judy,  famous  English  puppet  plav,  very 
popular  with  children  and  given  widely  by  strolling 
puppet  placers  It  came  to  England  in  the  17th 
cent  by  way  of  France  from  Italy,  where  it  prob- 
ably had  its  origin  m  the  commedia  dell'  arte  Punch 
is  the  hook-nosed,  squeaky- voiced,  c  ruel,  and  boast- 
ful husband  of  a  faithless,  obstieperous  wife,  Judy 
The  language  of  the  plav  is  usually  coarse  arid 
often  satiiical  See  ,1  P  Collier,  Punch  and  Judy 
(illustrated  bv  George  Cruikshank,  1870) 

Punchbowl,  hill,  498  ft  high,  in  Honolulu,  T  H  In 
the  bowllike  extinct  crater  at  the  summit  is  a 
national  memorial  cemeter\  for  men  who  died  m  the 
Second  World  War  There  is  a  sc  erne  drive  to  t  he  top 

puncheon  (pun'chun)  [O  IT  J,  plank  or  board  made 
bv  hewing  instead  of  sawing  American  pioneers 
who  could  not  procure  the  products  of  sawmills 
made  mm  h  use  of  puncheons  m  their  log  buildings 
The  punc  heons  used  for  floors  were  split  logs  hewn 
smooth  on  the  split  side  onlv 

punctuation,  device  of  WRITINC,  supplementing  the 
use  of  letteis  In  eveiv  IAN<.FA<.E  besides  the 
sounds  that  go  in  succession  there  are  other  fea- 
tuies,  eg,  tone,  accent,  and  pauses,  that  are 
equally  significant  (see  C,RVMM\R  and  PHONMICS) 
In  English  these  aie  stress  pausing,  and  tonal 
changes,  interlocking  in  a  set  of  patterns  often 
called  intonations  Of  the  two  parts  of  English 
wilting,  punctuation  represents  the  intonation  fea- 
tuies  bettei  than  the  letters  ropiesent  the  other 
phonemes  The  punc  tuaticm  is  done  bv  signs  plac  ed 
among  the  lettcis,  often  at  the  end  of  the  feature 
thev  maik  The  intonations  of  declaration  are 
classified  in  thiee  types,  svmbolized  by  the  comma 
(,),  the  semicolon  (,),  and  the  full  stop  or  period 
(  )  Othei  intonations  aie  shown  by  the  exclama- 
tion point  ('),  the  interrogation  point  or  question 
mark  (?),  the  pareri thesis  (  ),  ami  the  colon  (  ) 
The  tvpical  use  of  the  colon  is  the  intioduction  of 
mateiial  that  elaborates  what  has  already  been 
said  Quotation  marks  ('  ")  indicate  direct  quo- 
tation 01  some  bot  rowing  and  usually  demand  spe- 
cial intonation  Punctuation  of  material  not  in- 
tended to  be  lead  aloud — the  fai  more  usual  case 
todav — has  introduced  refinements  designed  to 
help  the  readei ,  hence  brackets  ([  ]),  a  second- 
ar>  parenthesis,  hence  also  capital  letters,  para- 
graphing, and  indention  The  whole  scheme  of 
punctuation  shifts  when  the  material  is  to  l>e  read 
silently  The  long  dash  ( — )  is  espe<  lallv  used  in 
handwiitmg  for  incomplete  intonation  patterns 
Two  other  frequent  signs  arc  the  apostrophe  ('), 
marking  an  omission  or  a  possessive  case,  and  the 
hyphen  (-),  a  line  division  or  an  intimate  joining 
These  two  are  practically  extia  letteis,  and  then 
use,  Iwlongmg  with  spelling  rather  than  with  punc- 
tuation, is  highly  arbitrarv  and  has  to  be  memo- 
rized from  books  Each  wutten  language  has  its 
tiadition  of  punctuation,  often  ven  diffeient  from 
English,  thus,  in  German  initials  of  nouns  aie  c  api- 
tahzed,  and  in  Spanish  the  beginnings  of  exclama- 
tions and  of  questions  are  maiked  with  inverted 
signs  See  T  F  and  M  F  Husband,  Punctuation 
Its  Principles  and  Practice  (London,  1905),  for 
American  usage,  Umv  of  Chicago  Pi  ess,  A  Manual 
of  Style  (latest  ed  ) 

Punic  language,  the  language  of  Carthage,  belong- 
ing to  the  Catmumte  group  of  Semitic  languages 
See  LANOUACIE  (table) 

Punic  Wars,  between  CARTHAGE  and  ROME  When 
they  began,  Rome  had  nearly  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Italy,  while  Carthage  controlled  NW  Af- 
rica and  the  islands  and  the  commerce  of  the  W 
Mediterranean  When  they  ended,  Carthage  was 
not  even  a  rum  and  Rome  was  the  greatest  power 
W  of  China  The  first  war  saw  Rome  fighting  to 
break  the  tight  hold  Carthage  was  getting  on  the 
W  Mediterranean.  The  last  one  was  the  final, 
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desperate  attempt  to  preserve  Punic  liberty.  But 
it  waa  the  second  war  which  was  the  most  spec- 
tacular, the  most  brilliant,  and  the  most  interest- 
ing The  initial  area  of  conflict  was  Sicily,  where 
the  ambitions  of  the  two  commercial  powers  were 
directly  opposed  The  First  Pumc  War.  264-241 
B  C  ,  grew  immediately  out  of  a  quarrel  between 
Messana  (now  Messina)  and  Syracuse,  in  which 
the  Messamana  called  on  Homo  and  Carthage  for 
help  The  Punic  army  aruved  first  and  arranged  a 
peace  between  Moesana  and  Syracuse  The  Roman 
army,  however,  ejected  the  Carthaginians,  and  the 
war  was  on  Roman  legions  occupied  E  Sicily  with- 
out difficulty,  and  the  newly  created  Roman  fleet, 
after  victories  at  Mylae  (200)  and  off  Cape  Ec- 
nomus  (256),  landed  a  force  in  Africa  This  excur- 
sion was  a  failure,  and  its  commander  RfiouLus 
was  captured  (255)  by  the  Greek  mercenary  gen- 
eral, Xantippus  In  Sicily  the  Romans  took  Paler- 
mo (254)  but  weie  effectively  blocked  farther  west 
by  the  brilliant  guerrilla  warfare  of  HAMILCAR 
BARCA  and  failed  to  take  Lilybaeum,  the  chief 
Punic  base  The  Romans  equipped  a  new  fleet 
which  destroyed  (24 1)  the  Punic  fleet  off  the  Aegatos 
(now  Aegadian  Isles),  and  Caithage  sued  for  peace 
The  terms  were  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  and 
the  cession  of  Punic  Sicily  to  Rome  The  chief 
events  of  the  next  20  years  were  the  Roman  entry 
into  Sardinia  and  Corsica — a  gross  breach  of  treaty 
— and  the  conquests  in  Spam  by  Hamilcar  When 
Hamilcar's  son  Hannibal  besieged  (219)  and  took 
the  Spanish  city  of  Saguntum  (modern  Sagunto), 
a  Roman  ally,  Rome  declared  war  This  Second 
Punic  War,  or  Hanmbalic  War,  218-201  B  C  ,  was 
one  of  the  titanic  struggles  of  history  Rome  owed 
its  success  to  various  factors  its  stubborn  will  and 
splendid  military  organization,  its  superior  eco- 
nomic resources,  its  generals,  Fabius  and,  above  all, 
Scipio,  the  failure  of  supply  from  Carthage  to 
Hannibal's  Italian  army,  and  the  mountainous 
character  of  central  Italy,  which  rendered  the  Punic 
superiority  in  cavalry  nearly  useless  For  the  course 
of  the  war,  soo  HANNIBAL  and  SCIPIO  AFRICANUH 
MAJOR  At  the  war's  close.  Carthage  surrendered 
to  Rome  its  Spanish  province  and  its  war  fleet, 
Carthaginian  commercial  greatness  never  retuined 
The  Third  Punic  War,  149-146  B  C  ,  originated, 
like  the  others,  in  a  deliberate  Roman  aggression, 
the  fruit  of  years  of  agitation  bv  CATO  THE  ELDER 
Charging  Carthage  with  a  technical  breach  of  treaty 
in  resisting  the  encroachment  of  the  Numidian 
MASINISSA,  Rome  declared  war  and  blockaded  the 
city  Carthage  never  surrendered  The  younger 
Scipio  (Scipio  AFRICANIH  MINOR)  conquered  it, 
house  by  house,  and  sold  the  surviving  inhabitants 
into  slavery  The  city  was  razed  and  its  site  plowed 
up  The  Latin  accounts  are  biased,  and  there  are 
no  Punic  ones,  the  best  source  is  the  woik  of 
POLYBIVS  See.  also  bibliography  under  ROME 
punishment  see  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT,  CORPORAL 
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Pumtes  (pQ'nlts),  descendants  of  PHVVAH 
Punjab  (pun"jab')  [Sanskrit,  =  five  rivers],  region 
(148,610  sq  mi  ,  pop  .15.0U.017),  India  and  Pak- 
istan The  Indus  river  bounds  it  in  part  on  the 
west  and  the  Jumna  river  in  part  on  the  east  The 
five  iiveis  which  give  Punjab  its  name,  the  Jheltim, 
the  Chenab,  the  Ravi,  the  Sutlej,  and  the  Beas. 
meige  to  form  the  Panjnad,  which  flows  into  the 
Indus  Except  in  the  north,  where  there  are  moun- 
tains \  leldmg  salt  and  coal,  Punjab  is  a  level  allu- 
vial plain  The  rainfall  is  either  undependable  or 
deficient,  but  an  exten&ive  svstem  of  irrigation 
which  uses  the  waters  of  the  great  rivets  has 
made  possible  enormous  agricultural  productivity 
Wheat  is  the  principal  crop,  millet,  barle> ,  fruits, 
and  cotton  are  important  Large-scale  mdustrv  is 
limited  to  flour  and  cotton  milling  and  textile 
weaving  Communications  (b\  load,  b>  rail,  and, 
in  the  rainy  Reason,  on  the  rners)  are  good  The 
Punjab  was  probablv  the  seat  of  the  earliest  An  an 
settlements  in  India  The  region  was  occupied  bv 
Alexander  the  Gieat  and  then  bv  the  Maurva  em- 
pire Moslems  occupied  \V  Punjab  bv  the  8th 
cent  and  fiimlv  implanted  Islam  Not  until  the 
late  12th  cent  did  thev  conquer  E  Punjab,  which 
even  afterward  remained  piedornmantlv  Hindu 
Under  the  Mogul  empire  the  Punjab  perhaps 
reached  its  cultural  height  \\hen  the  empire  de- 
clined in  the  late  18th  cent ,  the  Sikhs  rose  to  domi- 
nance Bv  the  early  19th  cent  their  temtorial 
aggrandizement  brought  conflict  with  the  British, 
who  emerged  victorious  in  the  two  Sikh  Wars 
(1846,  1849)  and  in  1819  annexed  most  of  the  Pun- 
jab and  made  it  a  province,  though  some  of  the 
pnncely  states  wore  retamed  With  the  ci  eat  ion  of 
Pakistan  in  Aug  ,  1947,  the  Punjab  was  partitioned 
approximately  along  the  lino  marking  the  mam 
concentrations  of  the  Moslem  and  the  Hindu  popu- 
lation There  weie  created  the  Pakistan  province 
of  West  Punjab  or  Punjab  (c  58,000  sq  mi  ,  pop 
c  20,000,000),  with  its  capital  at  Lahore,  the  In- 
dian state  of  East  Punjab  (c  41,000  sq  mi  ,  pop 
c  8,000,000)  with  its  capital  at  Jullundur,  and  the 
Indian  PATIALA  AND  EAST  PUNJAB  STATFS  UNION. 
In  1950_West  Punjab  was  renamed  JPunjab 

Pu'no  (alt. 


Puno  (p5o'n6),  city  (pop.  15,999),  SE  Peru,  on  the 
northwestern  shore  of  Lake  TITICACA. 
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12,648  ft )  is  the  commercial  and  rail,  highway,  and 
steamship  communications  hub  of  8E  Peru,  con- 
nected with  La  Pax,  Bolivia,  to  the  southeast, 
Arequipa  and  the  Peruvian  coast  to  the  south- 
west, and  Cuzco,  Peru,  to  the  northwest 

Punon  (pfl'n&n),  unlocated  desert  resting  place,  B 
of  Mt  Seir  Num  33  42,43 

Punta  Arenas  (pooii'U  ar&'nas)  [Span  , -sandy 
point],  city  (pop  29,883,  capital  of  MAUALLANEB 
prov  ,  S  Chile  The  only  city  on  the  Strait  of 
Magellan  and  southernmost  of  the  world's  cities, 
Punta  Arenas  was  founded  in  1847  to  maintain 
Chile's  claim  to  the  strait  It  is  atti active  and 
progressive,  but  there  are  few  trees,  and  the  adja- 
cent country  is  cold,  bleak,  and  barren  Until  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  Punta  Arenas  was 
a  busy  coaling  station  and  has  since  been  an  im- 
portant center  for  expoit  of  Patagoman  wool  and 
mutton  Reac  hed  bv  highway  from  Argentina  and 
by  boat  from  S  Chile,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular  with  tourists,  in  spite  of  a  long  rainy  sea- 
son It  was  for  some  time  called  Magallanes,  but 
the  older  name  was  restored  in  1938 

Punta  Gorda  (piin'tu  gor'du),  city  (pop  1,889),  co. 
seat  of  Charlotte  co  ,  SW  I1  la  ,  on  Charlotte  Har- 
bor It  is  a  v  ac  htmg  and  fishing  center  and  exports 
fish  and  farm  produce 

Puntarenas  (poontara'nas)  city  (1944  estimated 
pop  8,547),  W  Costa  Rica,  a  port  on  the  Gulf  of 
NKOYA  Connected  bv  rail  and  highway  with  the 
capital,  San  Jose,  Puntarenas  was  a  major  port 
until  the  founding  of  LiM6N  It  in  a  picturesque 
tropical  resort  and  handles  coastwise  trade  in  cat- 
tle, sugar,  and  coffee  Fish  canneries  and  plants 
processing  the  skin  and  oil  of  sharks  are  local  in- 
dustries 

punto  m  ana   see  LACE 

Punzsutawney  (pQngksut&'nc),  industrial  borough 
(pop  9,482),  W  Pa.  NE  of  Pittsburgh,  settled 
1772,  laid  out  c  1818,  me  1850  It  produc  en  coal 
and  coke  and  is  a  farm  trade  center  The  site  was 
occupied  by  Shawnee  villages 

pupa  (pu'pu),  name  for  the  third  stage  in  the  life 
of  an  msec  t  which  undeigoes  a  complete  metamor- 
phosis— from  the  egg,  thiough  the  larva  and  the 
pupa  stages,  to  the  adult  A  complete  metamor- 
phosis is  characteristic  of  members  of  the  oiders 
(  oleoptera  (beetles),  Dipteia  (flies,  mosquitoes, 
gnats,  etc  ),  and  Lepidopteia  (moths  and  butter- 
flies) Some  pupae,  e  g  ,  the  mosquito,  are  active, 
but  as  a  rule  the  pupa  stage  is  outwardly  quiescent 
and  coveied  bv  a  hard  integument  Pupae  of 
moths  usuallv  have  an  outer  covering  called  a  co- 
coon, often  made  of  silk  sec  reted  bv  the  larva,  but 
the  pupae  of  lx?es,  beetles,  flies,  and  butterflies  have 
no  additional  coveung  Some  cocoons  are  formed 
on  or  under  the  giourid,  some  under  tree  bark  or 
boards,  others  are  suspended  The  promethea 
moth  uses  a  leaf  in  constructing  its  cocoon  and 
winds  silk  around  the  leaf  petiole  and  the  twig  to 
which  it  has  attached  itself  The  pupa  case  of  a 
butterflj  is  called  a  c  hr> sails  (krl'sulls)  The  chrys- 
alis is  usually  suspended  from  a  branc  h,  stem,  or 
leaf  to  which  the  posterior  end  is  attached  bv  a 
button  of  silk  secieted  bv  the  larva  In  some  spe- 
cies the  chrvsahs  is  also  supported  bv  a  girdle  of 
silk  threads  Some  ch?  \  sahses  are  bnghtl>  colored, 
but  the,  majoutv  aie  inconspicuous  That  of  the 
monarch  01  milkweed  butterflv  is  pendent  and  of 
soft  green  studded  with  gold  spots  While  the  in- 
sec  t  is  in  the  pupa  case  the  changes  in  structure 
take  place  whic  h  result  in  the.  development  of  the 
adult  In  some  the  larval  tissues  hquefv  and  new 
organs  form  The  transformation  to  the  imago  or 
adult  form  takes  several  weeks  in  some  Lepidon- 
tera  Others  pa^s  the  winter  in  the  pupa  stage,  and 
the  imago  emerges  in  the  spring 

Pupin,  Michael  Idvorsky  (piipeV),  1858-1935, 
Amencan  phvsuist  and  inventor,  b  Idvor,  Hun- 
gaiv  (now  in  Yugoslavia^,  grad  Columbia  (B  A  , 
1884)  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1874  and 
from  18S9  was  associated  with  Columbia  (as  pro- 
fessor of  elect! omechanics,  1901-31)  He  is  known 
for  his  researches  in  X  rav  and  for  his  invention  of 
numerous  electiical  devices  used  in  telegiaph>  and 
telephonv  Besides  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  au- 
tobiogiaphv.  From  Immigiant  to  Inventor  (1923), 
ho  wrote  The  New  Rt formation  (1927)  and  The 
Romanic  of  the  Machine  (19JO) 

puppet,  small  figure  of  a  man  or  animal  performing 
on  a  miniature  stage,  manipulated  bv  an  unseen 
operator  who  also  speaks  the  dialogue  A  distinc- 
tion is  sometimes  made  between  marionettes, 
moved  bv  strings  or  wires  from  above,  and  puppets, 
in  which  the  hand  of  the  operator  is  concealed  m 
the  costume  of  the  doll  The  English  Puneh-and- 
Judy  shows  are  an  anc  lent  and  familiar  form  of  the 
puppet  show,  and  the  Guignol  puppet  theaters  are 
popular  m  France  Puppet  theaters  for  adults 
exist  in  Latin  countries  and  have  been  established 
in  the  United  States  by  Italian  immigrants,  old 
epic  dramas,  often  based  on  the  Chanson  de  Roland, 
and  other  medieval  and  modern  pieces  draw 
crowded  houses  In  the  hands  of  Tony  Sarg  and 
other  artists  and  dramatists,  puppet  or  marionette 
shows  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
and  popularity  The  puppet  show  itself  is  M> 
ancient  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  with  accuracy 
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where  it  first  appeared     The  Greeks  of  the  5th 
cent,   BC   were  familiar  with  it,  iu  Java,  China, 
and  Japan  it  is  almost  immemorial;  and  in  the 
Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  most  popular 
form  of  entertainment  for  the  masses    From  the 
end  of  the  10th  cent,  to  the  end  of  the  18th,  puppet 
or  marionette  shows  reached  the  summit  of  their 
vogue  on  the  Continent  and  in  England     These 
shows,  sometimes  called  motions,  were  mentioned 
by  Chaucer,  Shakspere,  Johnson,  Pope,  and  Addi- 
son.    During  Puritan  tunes  in  England  they  flour- 
ished after  the  theaters  were  interdicted     On  the 
Continent  great  writers,  even  Goethe,  and  such 
great  composers  as  Mozart  and  Haydn  wrote  and 
composed  for  them     In  18th-<entury  Japan  the 
most  celebrated  dramatists  wrote  plays  for  tho 
puppet  theater    See  W   H   Mills  and  L  M   Dunn, 
Manoncttes,  Masks,  and  Shadows  (1928) ,  Max  von 
Boehn,  Dolls  and  Puppets  (1932),  M   H  Batchel- 
der,     Puppet     Theatre    Handbook    (1947),     Paul 
McPharlm.  The  Puppet  Theatre  in  America  (1949) 
Pur  (pur)  (Heb  ,=lot],  lot  cast  by  Haman  to  deter- 
mine tho  tune  for  the  murder  of  the  Jews.   Esther 
3.7,  9  15- J2    See  PL  HIM 
Puranas   see  SANSKRIT  LITERATURE 
Purbeck,  Isle  of,  peninsular  district,  e  12  mi   long 
and  8  mi    wide,  Dorsetshire,  England,  between 
Poolo  Harbour  and  tho  English  Channel     The 
shoies  are  locky,  St   Albans  Head  being  tho  most 
southerly  point     Ranges  of  chalk  hills  c  ross  the 
area  from  east  to  west    The  region  is  noted  for  the 
production   of   Put  beck   marble  and   china   clay 
Swanage  and  Corfo  Castle  are  the  leading  towns 
Purcell,  Henry  (pur'sj),  1659-95,  English  composer 
and  organist    He  sang  in  the  choir  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  until  1673  and  became  one  of  its  organists  in 
1682    Ho  became  compose!  for  the  King  s  Violins 
m  1677  and  was  organist  at  Westminster  Abbey 
from  1679  until  his  death    Notable  among  Ins  many 
works  for  the  stage  are  The  Fairy  Queen  (1692), 
based  on  Shakspere's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
and  his  music  for  Dryden's  King  Arthur  (1691),  but 
Dido  and  Aeneaa  (1689)  i»  hi»  only  true  opera  in 
the  modern  sense    His  anthems  are  supreme  among 
those  of  his  period    He  also  wrote  services,  instru- 
mental music,  and  secular  songs    See  biographies 
by  A  K  Holland  (1932)  and  J  A  Westrup  (1937) , 
E    H    Fellowes,  English  Cathedral  Music  (1941) 
Purcell  (pursdl'),  city  (pop   3,116),  co  seat  of  Mc- 
Clain  co  ,  central  Okla  ,  on  the  Canadian  river, 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  settled  1887    Tho  city  is 
in  a  peach-growing  area  and  has  several  cotton  gins 
Purchas,  Samuel  (pur'chus,  pur'kus),  1577-1626, 
English  clergyman  and  compiler  of  travel  litera- 
ture, b  Essex,  grad  St  John's  College,  Cambridge 
Chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  later 
was  rector  of  St    Martin's  Chuich,  London     His 
Purchas  His  Pilgrimage  (1613),  an  eccentiic  survey 
of  peoples  and  religions  of  the  world,  was  well  liked 
and  later  enlarged    He  is  most  famous  foi  his  com- 
pilation of  travel  literature,  Hakluytus  Posthumns, 
or  Purchas  Hits  Pilgrims  (4  folios,  1625,  20  vols  in 
Glasgow  edition,  1905-7)     For  it  he  used  tho  pa- 
pers of  Richard  Hakluyt,   East  India  Company 
records,  and  many  manuscripts  which  ho  had  col- 
lected and  which  have  since  been  lost     See  selec- 
tions by  H    G    Rawhnson  (1931)  and  Cvril  Wild 
(1939) 

Purdue  University  (purdu',  -doo',  pur-),  at  Lafa- 
yette, Ind  ,  with  state  and  land-grant  support, 
coeducational,  chartered  1865,  opened  1874  It  is 
especially  known  for  its  laige  enjaneeting  schools 
And  has  as  well  schools  of  aguculture,  home  eco- 
nomics, phaunacy,  science,  and  aeronautics  and  a 
division  of  education  and  applied  psychology  At 
Purdue  are  also  a  public  safety  institute,  an  indus- 
trial research  foundation,  agiuultural  and  locomo- 
tive history  museums,  and  a  ladio  btation 
pure-food  laws4  see  vooo  ADULTERATION 
purgatory  (purg'— )  [Latin,  =» place  of  purging],  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  state 
after  death  in  which  the  soul  destined  for  heaven 
u  purified  of  taint  Since  only  the  perfect  can  en- 
joy the  vision  of  God  (inferred  from  Mat  12  36, 
Rev  21  17),  and  some  die  in  grace  who  have  still 
unpunished  or  unrepented  minor  sins  on  their  con- 
science, they  must  be  purged  of  such  sins  Those 
who  have  suffered  already  (especially  the  martyrs) 
may  have  undergone  much  or  all  of  their  punish- 
ment Souls  in  purgatory  aie  members  of  the 
Church  along  with  the  living  and  the  blessed  in 
heaven  and  may  be  helped,  as  in  life,  by  the  prayers 
and  works  of  their  fellow  members  This  unity  is 
the  communion  of  saints  Prayers  for  the  dead  are 
therefore  a  commonplace  of  Roman  Catholic  life, 
one  form  is  the  REQUIKM  Mass  (see  also  INDUL- 
GENCE) The  nature  and  length  of  the  state  of 
purgatory  are  not  denned ,  the  suffering  is  different 
in  kind  from  that  of  HELL,  for  the  soul  m  purgatory 
knows  that  hia  punishment  is  temporary.  The  an- 
cient Jews  prayed  for  the  dead  (2  Mac.  12  43-46), 
and  the  Christians  continued  to,  holding  the  Con- 
comitant belief  in  a  middle  state  between  life  and 
heaven  The  Orthodox  maintain  this  position  with- 
out adopting  the  Western  terms,  which  were  de- 
veloped in  the  Middle  Ages.  Protestants  have 
abandoned  it. 
Pun  (poo'rt),  town  (pop.  41,066),  Orissa  state, 
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India,  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal  Its  life  centers  around 
the  cult  of  Juggernaut  (or  Jagannath),  a  form  of 
the  Krishna  avatar  (incarnation)  of  Vishnu.  The 
celebration  of  his  cult,  perhaps  uniquely  in  HIN- 
DUISM, has  never  been  attended  with  CASTE  dis- 
tinctions, The  images  ot  Juggernaut  and  of  his 
brother  and  sister  repose  in  a  large  temple  within 
a  vast  temple  compound  Eveiy  summer  each 
image  IB  mounted  on  an  enormous,  unwieldy  oart 
and  dragged  by  thousands  of  pilgrims  to  a  summer 
home  a  mile  distant  Although  pilgrims  have 
hurled  themselves  to  death  beneath  the  wheels  of 
the  cart,  this  act,  contrary  to  common  belief,  is 
not  pait  of  tho  festival  rite 

purification,  in  a  religion,  tho  ceremonial  removal  of 
what  tho  religion  deems  unc  leanness  Water  and 
firo  aro  usual  agents  in  purification  The  origin  of 
purification  rites  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  fre- 
quently need  of  purification  mav  result  from  vio- 
lation of  taboo  Sinful  intent  is  not  essential  in 
causing  uncleanness  which  may  affect  a  thing  or  a 
place  as  well  as  a  person  or  a  community  Highly 
developed  religions  retain  rites  of  purification  Tho 
ancient  Hebrew  i  ites  are  described  in  the  Bible,  as 
in  Num  19  CANDLEMAS  commemorates  the  puri- 
fication of  Mary  aftor  the  birth  of  Jesus,  Luke  2  22 
Purim  (pyoo'rlm,  poo'-)  [Heb  ,.«»lots],  Jewish  festi- 
val celebrated  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  Adar,  tho 
sixth  month  in  the  Jewish  calendar  According  to 
the  book  of  Esther  (Esthei  37,  924,26)  it  com- 
memorated the  dehveiance  of  the  Persian  Jews 
from  a  general  massacre,  howowi ,  the  festival  may 
have  aiwen  in  tho  pagan  celebration  of  the  advent 
of  spring  Although  preceded  by  a  day  of  fasting, 
Puiim  is  almost  completely  lacking  in  religious 
foatuies  and  is  a  day  of  joy,  maiked  by  merrymak- 
ing and  feasting  The  lituigy  which  is  recited  on 
this  day  is  secular  in  tone  Other  features  of  the 
festival  which  developed  in  medieval  times  are  the 
exchange  of  gifts  the  obligatory  giving  of  alms  to 
the  poor,  and  often  the  presentation  of  Purim 
pla>s  It  is  also  characterized  by  playing  pranks 
and  the  beating  or  burning  of  the  effigy  of  Haman. 
Puritanism,  a  composite  of  social,  political,  ethical, 
and  theological  ideas  in  middle-class  English  and 
American  Protestantism  Historically  it  began 
earlv  in  the  roign  of  Queon  Elizabeth  as  a  move- 
ment for  religious  reform  The  early  Puutans  felt 
that  tho  Elizabethan  ecclesiastical  establishment 
was  too  compromising,  too  bioad  and  liberal,  and 
too  Catholic  in  its  liturgy,  vestments,  and  episcopal 
hierarchy  They  believed  that  tho  Sc  riptures  did 
not  sanction  the  setting  up  of  bishops  and  churches 
bv  the  state  They  had  no  quarrel  with  church  doc- 
trine, at  the  beginning  it  was  their  aim  to  purify 
the  Church,  not  to  separate  from  it  However,  by 
1567  a  small  group  of  lay  ngonsts  were  discovered 
meeting  secretly  m  London  to  worship  after  the 
pattern  of  the  service  of  the  Chuich  in  Geneva 
Though  Puritans  believed  that  if  they  searched  the 
Sc  riptures  long  enough  they  would  eventually 
agree,  they  early  differed  on  the  nature  of  the 
church  polity  advised  in  the  Bible  The  parish  was 
the  unit  of  the  Puritan  c  hurch,  the  parochial  group 
of  church  members  elec  ted  ministers  PIUESBY- 
TKHIANISM  favored  a  central  church  government, 
whereas  the  Independents  advocated  CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM, defined  the  church  us  an  autonomous 
congregation  of  believers,  opposed  a  national,  com- 
prehensive, coeicivo  church,  and  emphasized  the 
point  that  a  man  could  arrive  at  his  own  cone  lusion 
in  religion  There  were  many  Puntans  who  were 
neither  decided  Presbyterians  nor  Independents, 
after  the  Restoration  (1660),  when  the  Puritans 
weakened  as  a  political  party,  this  distinction  less- 
ened in  nnpoitance  Though  disappointed  by 
James  I  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  (1604) 
in  the  hope  of  imposing  their  program  upon  the 
state  church,  in  the  PURITAN  REVOLUTION  the 
Puritans  enjoyed  then*  greatest  power  after  the 
political  party  that  developed  out  of  the  move- 
ment came  to  power  under  Ohvei  Cromwell  Its 
greatest  apologist  was  John  Milton  In  the  Res- 
toration they  were  oppressed  under  the  Clarendon 
Code  (1661-65),  which  sought  to  secure  tho  su- 
premacy of  the  Established  Church  By  the  end 
of  the  17th  cent  the  use  of  the  word  Puritan  as  a 
party  designation  had  died  out  In  New  England, 
in  the  Puritan  "Holy  Commonwealth,"  some  35 
churches  had  been  formed  by  1640  Puntans, 
strongly  Calvmistic  and  accepting  PKFDEBTINA- 
TION,  carried  the  distinction  between  the  elect  and 
the  damned  into  their  theory  of  the  church,  mem- 
bership in  which  consisted  only  of  the  regenerate 
minonty  who  publicly  confessed  then-  experience 
of  conversion  Ministers  had  great  political  influ- 
ence, and  civil  authorities  exercised  a  large  measure 
of  control  over  church  affairs.  The  Cambridge 
Platform  (1648)  expressed  the  Puritan  position  on 
matters  of  church  government  and  discipline.  In 
1662  it  was  made  easier  for  the  unregeoerate  ma- 
jority to  become  church  members  in  Massachusetts 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Half-Way  Covenant.  With 
the  expansion  of  New  England  and  the  opening  of 
frontier  settlements  filled  with  colonists  who  were 
resourceful,  secular,  and  engaged  in  a  struggle  to 
adapt  to  a  difficult  environment,  clerical  control 
was  undermined.  In  1692  m  Massachusetts  a  new 


charter  expressed  tho  change  from  a  theocratic  to 
a  political,  secular  state,  the  suffrage  was  stripped 
of  religious  qualifications  After  the  17th  cent 
Puritanism  aa  a  party  largely  disappeared,  but 
Puritan  attitudes  and  ethics  continued  to  exert  an 
influence  on  society  To  the  Puritans  the  world 
was  under 'a  divine  curse,  sin  was  real  and  per- 
vasive Their  sexual  code  was  rigid  The  family 
was  a  fortress  of  piety,  Bible  readmg  and  prayers 
in  the  family  group  were  customary.  The  world's 
physical  realities  must  be  used  for  pui  poses  pleas- 
ing to  God.  The  Puritans  regarded  the  world  as 
but  a  testing  place  before  entering  the  future  life 
They  made  a  virtue  of  the  qualities  which  soc  ml  and 
urban  isolation  bred  m  them — austei  ity,  impasuive- 
ness,  self-reliance,  frugality ,  industry,  and  energy 
— and  through  thorn  influenced  modern  social  and 
economic  hfo  Lengthy,  emotion-rousing  sermons 
wore  preac  lied  by  a  semi-prophetic,  well-educated 
ministry,  but  the  idea  of  congregational  democratic 
c  hurc  h  government  was  carried  into  the  political 
life  of  the  state  as  a  source  of  modem  democracy. 
See  V.  L  Parrmgton,  The  Colonial  Mnul  (1927, 
Vol  I  of  Main  Currents  in  American  Thought) ,  H 
W.  Schneider,  The  Puritan  Mind  (1930),  William 
Haller,  The  Rise  of  Puritanism  (1938),  M  M 
Knappen,  Tudor  Puritanism  (1939),  Perry  Miller, 
The  New  England  Mind  (1939),  R  B  Petry, 
Puritanwm  and  Dtmocracy  (1946) ,  T  F  Werten- 
baker,  The  Pmttan  Ohgaichy  (1947) 
Puritan  Revolution,  name  usually  Riven  to  the  con- 
flict between  the  king  of  England  and  a  large  body 
of  his  subjects  in  tho  reigns  of  JAMES  I  (1603-25) 
and  CHARLES  I  (1625  49)  It  culminated  in  civil 
war,  the  defeat  of  the  king,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  kingless  Commonwealth,  which  became  tho 
Pi otectoraU'  The  name  has  been  applied  because 
tho  complexion  oi  the  king's  opponents  was  pre- 
vailingly Puritan,  while  the  king  and  his  followois 
were  believers  m  episcopacy  and  foinitl  lehgion,  it 
is  somewhat  of  A  misnomer  because  it  ovci  empha- 
sizes the  lehgious  element  at  the  expense  of  other 
issues,  economic  and  constitutional  The  consti- 
tutional issue  was  one  between  a  king  who  claimed 
tho  prwlegeb  of  a  dn  me-right  monaich  and  a  Par- 
liament that  stood  for  a  constitutional  monarchy 
with  the  ical  sovereignty  residing  m  the  elec toi  ate 
The  electorate  at  the  Lime  was  not,  of  c  ouise,  made 
up  of  the  iull  body  of  the  English  people,  it  was 
composed  of  the  nobility  and  middle  class,  with  tho 
middle  class  in  the  majouty  and  theiefore  domi- 
nant It  was  this  middle  class— the  country  genti  y 
and  the  commercial  classes  of  met  chants  and  uiti- 
sans  which  had  been  growing  apace  since  the  Com- 
mercial Revolution  and^the  tremendous  expansion 
of  maikets  and  tiade  in  Tudor  Limes — that  made 
up  the  bulk  of  the  parliamentarian  partv,  the  op- 
ponents of  the  king  They  were  anxious  to  do  uway 
with  financial  and  commercial  lestuctions  and  thev 
desnod  to  have  the  guiding  hand  in  the  govein- 
ment  This  ambition  had  been  scvoiely  held  in 
check  by  Tudor  absolutism,  but  on  the  accession 
of  a  Scottish  kuijt  to  the  English  throne  the  populai 
party  gathered  its  forces  James  was  not  long  in 
gaming  a  peisnnal  unpopularity  that  helped  to 
strengthen  Parliament's  hand  The  Hampton 
Court  Conferenc  e  (1604)  was  an  unsuccessful  effoit 
to  compromise  religious  questions  The  Parliament 
that  met  in  1604  was  soon  at  outs  with  tho  king  on 
what  was  to  ptove  to  he  one  aspect  of  the  funda- 
mental issue-  tho  privileges  of  Paihament,  claimed 
by  that  body  as  a  legal  right  and  regarded  by  James 
as  a  special  giant  from  the  crown  James  was 
forced  to  temporize  with  Parliament  bee  ause  of  his 
gieat  need  of  money,  but  tho  dissolution  of  1611 
found  thorn  furthei  apart  in  spirit  than  e\  ei  Tho 
new  Paihamont  met  in  1611  and  Commons  en- 
gaged in  quarrels  not  only  with  the  king,  but  also 
with  tho  Lords  Because  it  passed  not  a  single 
statute,  this  was  called  the  Addled  Parliament 
James,  however,  had  little  undei  standing  of  the 
popular  umest  and  continued  on  his  way,  amusing 
deeper  opposition  by  his  dependence  on  favorites 
and  by  tho  scheme  of  a  Spanish  mainage  foi  the 
English  crown  pi  nice  In  the  search  for  constitu- 
tional piecedents,  Su  Fiaiicis  BACON  had  zealously 
upheld  the  royal  pieiogative  and  Su-  Edwaid  COKE 
the  common  law  and  parliamentary  rights  The 
king  dismissed  Coke  in  1616,  and  tne  Paihament 
of  1621  impeached  Bacon  The  last  Parliament 
(1624)  of  James's  reign  accompanied  its  grant  of 
money  with  dnections  for  its  use  to  assist  the  ene- 
mies of  Spam,  to  secure  It  eland,  and  to  equip  the 
navy  Chatles  I,  married  to  the  French  Catholic 
princess,  Henrietta  Maria,  was  to  prove  moie  in- 
tractable and  even  loss  to  the  Puiitan  taste  than 
his  fathei,  and  Parliament  was  to  become  even 
more  uncompromising  in  Charles's  reign  The  lead- 
ers of  the  popular  party — Coke,  Dudley  Digges, 
John  Selden,  Sir  John  Eliot,  and  John  Pym— realiz- 
ing the  inevitability  of  the  issue,  sought  by  all 
means  in  their  power  to  limit  the  powers  of  tho 
king  He  was  granted  by  the  Parliament  of  1626 
the  right  to  collect  tonnage  and  poundage — but 
only  for  a  year,  not  for  his  reign  The  Parliament 
of  1626  went  farther  and  directly  attacked  the 
king's  minister,  George  Villlera,  1st  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  sought  to  impeach  him.  Charles  dis- 
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solved  Parliament  in  anger  H«  Bought  by  every 
means  to  obtain  money,  but  was  forced  again  to 
have  recourse  to  Parliament.  The  calling  of  a  new 
body,  however,  resulted  only  in  much  greater  es- 
trangement between  king  and  legislature  Parlia- 
ment drew  up  (1628)  the  PETITION  OF  RIOHT,  and 
so  great  was  Charles's  need  that  he  was  forced  to 
accept  it.  The  king  levied  tonnage  and  poundage — 
an  act  which  the  parliamentarians  declared  illegal 
(on  arguments  today  generally  considered  invalid) 
Parliament  in  1629  protested  vigorously  against 
Charles's  conduct  of  affairs,  the  collection  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage,  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
king's  opponents  in  the  Star  Chamber  The  reli- 
gious issue  also  came  up,  and  the  Parliament  was 
dissolved,  Charles  took  measures  against  the  par- 
liamentary leadeis  Ill-feeling  had  grown  to  hos- 
tility, which  did  not  lessen  in  the  succeeding  11 
years  when  Charles  attempted  personal  rule,  with- 
out Parliament's  aid  The  prosecution  of  William 
PRYNNF  and  of  John  HAMPDBN  aroused  popular 
indignation  Charles's  chief  advisers,  Archbishop 
LAUD  and  Thomas  Wentworth,  earl  of  STRAFFOHD, 
a  former  Parliament  man,  were  cordially  detested 
All  of  the  popular  group  felt  that  no  rights  of  a  citi- 
zen were  safe  Ominous  peace  reigned  It  was 
broken  bv  trouble  in  Scotland,  whore  efforts  to  en- 
force Anglican  episcopal  policy  led  to  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  COVENANTERS  and  to  the  Scot- 
tish war  (the  Bishops'  War)  of  1639  and  compelled 
Charles  to  seek  the  financial  aid  of  Parliament 
The  Parliament  that  convened  in  1640  once  more 
met  the  question  of  supplying  the  king  by  a  de- 
mand lor  redress  of  gnevanc  es  The  king  offered 
to  abandon  ship-money  exactions,  but  delay  and  a 
tendency  of  Parliament  to  parley  with  the  king's 
Scottish  enemies  caused  him  to  dissolve  thw  Short 
Parliament  in  just  three  weeks  The  disasters  of 
the  second  Scottish  war  and  other  troubles  com- 
pelled a  virtual  surrender  bv  the  king  The  Long 
Parliament  was  called  (1640),  and  it  reduced  the 
king  to  purely  nominal  authority  The  men  im- 
prisoned by  tho  Star  Chamber  were  freed  A  Tri- 
ennial A<  t  provided  that  no  more  than  three  years 
should  elapse  without  sessions  of  Parliament 
Strafford  was  impeached  and  despite  efforts  of  the 
king  to  save  him,  was  executed  Parliament  under- 
took church  reform  on  Puritan  linos,  but  there  was 
considerable  disagreement,  especially  between 
Commons  and  Lords  Church  courts  were  abol- 
ished Thirteen  bishops  were  impeached  The  dis- 
trust of  the  king  was  expressed  in  measures  that 
included  the  disbanding  of  armies  and  the  placing 
of  guardians  over  the  king's  children  In  the  hope 
of  renaming  some  power  in  Scotland,  Charles  went 
there  in  Aug  ,  1641  At  tho  same  time  thoro  was 
a  <  onsiderable  movement  in  England  in  favor  of  the 
king,  and  his  position  was  strengthened,  although 
he  gained  nothing  in  Scotland  A  rebellion  against 
English  rule  in  Ireland,  however,  aroused  great 
anti-Catholic  passion  and  led  Parliament  to  adopt 
the  Grand  Remonstrance,  which  recited  the  evils  of 
Charles's  reign  and  called  for  further  reforms,  its 
object  was  the  strengthening  and  protection  of  the 
state  Commons  also  sought  to  gather  an  army  by 
a  mihtia  bill  Charles,  compliant  to  the  will  of 
Parliament  up  to  this  point,  refused  to  accept  the 
Grand  Remonstrance  Contrary  to  Parliament's 
orders  he  began  to  organize  an  army  Behoving 
with  some  justice  that  impeachment  proceedings 
were  to  be  begun  against  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
Charles  attempted  to  have  five  members  of  Com- 
mons (Hampden,  Pym,  Denzil  Holies,  Sir  Arthur 
HcRilrige  or  Hazelrig,  and  William  Strode)  seized 
and  went  in  person  unsuccessfully  to  the  House 
This  action  made  civil  war  inevitable  In  the  lull 
that  followed  these  stirring  events  both  Parliament 
and  king  sought  to  secure  the  fortresses,  arsenals, 
and  popular  support  In  June,  1642,  Parliament 
sent  to  the  king  a  group  of  19  demands,  embodying 
the  conditions  on  which  they  could  agree  with  the 
king  These  included  the  reform  of  governmental 
administration  and  of  church  practice  according  to 
the  will  of  Parliament,  the  extirpation  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  England,  paihamentary  control  of 
the  army ,  parliamentary  control  of  tho  administra- 
tion and  of  the  appointment  of  privy  councilors, 
ministers,  all  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  and 
the  judges,  and  even  parliamentary  control  of  tho 
education  of  the  king's  children  Obviously  accept- 
ance would  have  meant  abject  surrender  by  the 
king,  this  he  refused  Armed  forces  gathered  about 
him  in  the  north,  Parliament  organized  an  army 
and  appointed  Robert  Devereux,  3d  earl  of  Essex, 
to  head  it  The  king  moved  south  with  his  royalist 
fortes  and  on  Aug  22,  1042,  raised  his  standard  at 
Nottingham  The  followers  of  king  and  of  Parlia- 
ment did  not  represent  two  absolutely  distinct  so- 
cial groups  as  the  popular  conception  of  the  royalist 
Cavaliers  and  the  parliamentary  Roundheads 
would  indicate  However,  it  is  true  that  the  par- 
liamentary or  Puritan  group  drew  its  strength 
largely  from  the  trading  classes  and  artisans  of 
London,  Norwich,  Hull,  Plymouth,  and  Gloucester, 
it  centered  in  the  southeast  and  had  control  of  the 
fleet  The  majority  of  the  great  nobles  followed 
the  king,  who  had  the  support  of  the  Anglicans  and 
the  Catholics,  geographically  the  royalist  strength 
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centered  in  the  north  and  the  west.  The  king  and 
his  forces  moved  from  Nottingham  to  the  west, 
then,  turning  back  to  advance  on  London,  met  the 
parliamentary  force  under  Essex  in  a  fierce  but  in- 
decisive engagement  at  Edgehill  (Oct  23,  1642) 
The  king  then  established  himself  at  Oxford  and 
Essex  went  to  London  The  royalist  forces  gained 
ground  m  the  north  and  the  west,  and,  though  an- 
other attempt  by  the  king  to  advance  on  London 
was  abortive,  his  fortunes  were  in  the  ascendant 
In  1643  the  plan  of  a  concerted  royalist  drive  on 
London  went  awry  The  royalist  general  in  the 
east,  William  Cavendish,  duke  of  Newcastle,  came 
to  grief  m  a  cavalry  engagement,  and  had  to  turn 
back  That  engagement  (July  25,  1(143)  was  chiefly 
remarkable  because  in  it  Oliver  CROMWELL,  who 
had  been  an  obscure  member  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, first  gained  real  military  prominence  with 
the  troop  of  "godly"  men  that  he  had  organized 
and  trained,  the  regiment  that  was  to  become  fa- 
mous as  the  Ironsides  The  parliamentary  forces 
continued  to  hold  all  the  important  ports  Though 
Essex,  after  capturing  Reading,  failed  to  take  Ox- 
ford, his  lack  of  success  was  paralleled  bv  the  king's 
failure  to  take  Gloucester  after  a  long  siege,  which 
was  raised  by  tho  approach  of  a  parliamentary 
force  that  met  the  king  in  an  indecisive  battle  at 
Newbury  (Sept  ,  1643)  Futile  negotiations  for 
peace  had  been  conducted  at  Oxford  early  in  1643, 
and  in  the  autumn  Parliament  took  a  decisive  step 
by  securing  the  alliance  of  the  Presbyterian  Scots 
in  accepting  the  Solemn  Loagtie  and  Covenant 
(Sept  25,  1643)  The  Scottish  aid  wan  obtained 
only  by  promise  to  submit  England  to  Presbyterian 
rule,  arrangements  for  that  submission  were  made 
in  the  Westminster  Assembly  The  war  now  en- 
tered a  new  phase  A  Scottish  army  advanced  into 
York  early  in  1644  and  gave  aid  to  the  Fairfaxes, 
who  had  been  valiantly  upholding  the  parliamen- 
tary standard  in  the  north  The  brilliant  and  dash- 
ing Prince  Rupert  did  something  to  stem  royalist 
losses  bv  retaking  Newark  and  Lincoln,  but  these 
gains  wore  temporary  His  campaign  to  relieve  the 
besieged  York  led  to  the  battle  of  Marnton  Moor 
(July  2,  1644),  m  which  Cromwell  and  his  men  in- 
flicted on  tho  royalists  a  crushuig  defeat  Charles 
pursued  Essex  and  literally  drove  him  into  the  sea 
in  Devon,  but  he  shortly  afterward  met  parliamen- 
tary troops  from  the  north,  and,  though  the  second 
battle  of  Newbury  was  really  indecisive,  Cromwell 
gained  glory  Dissension  among  the  parliamentary 
leaders  led  Cromwell  to  sponsor  the  Self-Denying 
Ordinance,  by  which  all  members  of  Parliament 
were  compelled  to  resign  their  commands  and  the 
army  was  reorganized  into  the  New  Model  Army 
by  parliamentary  action  In  it  Thomas  Fairfax 
was  commander  in  chief,  and  Cromwell,  reappomted 
to  command,  was  the  leading  spirit  Another  futile 
attempt  to  secure  an  anangement  with  the  king 
by  a  proposal  usually  called  the  Treaty  of  Uxbridge 
ended  early  in  1645  The  New  Model  swung  into 
action  Charles,  hoping  to  join  with  forces  under 
James  Graham,  marquis  of  Montrofoe,  and  with 
Rupert,  went  north,  then  took  Leicester  A  de- 
cisive engagement  was  fought  with  Cromwell  at 
Naseby  (June  14,  1645)  This  battle  lost  tho  Mid- 
lands to  the  royalists,  and  Charles's  c  ause  was  lost 
Unable  to  join  Montrose  (whose  fortunes  declined 
to  a  decisive  defeat  in  1645),  th waited  in  his  at- 
tempta  to  secure  aid  from  Ireland  01  the  Continent, 
the  king  was  unable  to  halt  the  steady  losses  of  his 
party  and  finally  was  compelled  to  surrender  him- 
self to  the  S«ots,  who  made  him  leassuring  prom- 
ises The*  first  ( ivil  war  was  at  an  end  whon  Oxford 
was  surrendered  in  June,  1645  The  king  was  de- 
livered by  the  Scots  into  the  hands  of  Parliament, 
but  the  Presbyterian  rule  in  that  body  had  thor- 
oughly alienated  the  army,  and  the  army  <  aptured 
the  king  from  the  parliamentary  party  (May  31, 
1647)  Army  discontent  gradually  became  moie 
radical,  the  desire  to  dispose  of  the  king  altogether 
grew,  and  the  king,  refusing  to  accept  the  Heads  of 
the  Proposals,  tho  army  council's  proposals  for 
peace,  escaped  Nov  11,  1647,  and  went  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight  There  he  raised  the  standard  of  the  sec- 
ond civil  war,  but  this  failed  quickly  A  Welsh  up- 
rising, a  Kentish  uprising,  and  a  Scottish  invasion 
(which  occurred  because  the  Scots  felt  that  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  had  been  broken) 
all  were  suppressed,  the  only  really  senous  fighting 
waa  with  the  Scots  Cromwell  took  Colchestei  and 
defeated  the  Scots  at  Preston  (Aug  17,  1648), 
Wigan,  and  Warnngton  Charles's  forlorn  hope  of 
Irish  aid  failed  Parliament  again  tried  to  reach 
some  agreement  with  the  king,  tho  army,  which 
was  now  completely  under  Cromwell's  control,  dis- 
posed of  its  enemies  in  Parliament  by  Pride's  Purge, 
whuh  reduced  the  Long  Parliament  to  the  Rump 
Parliament  by  expelling  all  members  opposing  the 
army  Tins  legislative  remnant  erected  a  nigh 
court  of  justice  which  tried  the  king  for  treason  and 
found  him  guilty  Charles  was  beheaded  on  Jan 
30,  1640  A  quasi-democratic  Commonwealth  was 
set  up,  governed  by  the  reduced  Parliament  with- 
out king  or  House  of  Lords.  The  council  of  state 
of  41  members  chosen  for  one  year  acted  as  the 
executive  The  disagreement  of  the  various  types 
of  Puritan  thought  and  the  multiplication  of  radical 
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seats  caused  religious  trouble  now  that  Presbyte- 
rian domination  was  overthrown,  but  the  Puritan 
Revolution  was  accomplished  Cromwell,  its  lead- 
ing spirit,  came  to  dominate,  and  the  years  of  the 
interregnum  under  the  Commonwealth  to  1653  and 
of  the  PROTBCTORATI;  after  that  are  the  story  of  his 
personal  rule  After  his  death  and  that  of  Richard 
Cromwell  there  was  the  short  period  of  a  renewed 
Commonwealth  and  of  chaos  ended  in  1660  by  the 
RESTORATION  of  the  Stuart  family  It  seemed  then 
that  the  gams  of  the  revolution  might  disappear 
Some  of  the  changes  did,  Anglicanism  was  restored 
as  the  state  church.  Yet  the  Puritan  rising  was, 
somewhat  ironically,  a  major  factor  in  bringing 
about  religious  toleiation  m  England  The  real 
results  of  tho  Puritan  Revolution  were,  however, 
the  emergence  of  the  middle  class  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  contest  between  king  and  Parliament, 
for  by  the  GLORIOUS  KFVOCUTION  OF  1688  those 
results  were  permanently  assured  for  England  The 
standard  works  on  the  penod  of  the  Puritan  Revo- 
lution are  books  bv  S  R  GARDINER  See  also 
G  M  TrevfAv&u,  England  Under  the  Stuarts  (IQ22), 
F  C  Montague,  The  History  of  England  from  the 
Accession  of  Jamm  I  to  the  Restoration  (1907,  Vol. 
VII  of  The  Political  History  of  England,  ed  by 
William  Hunt  and  R  L  Poole),  Godfrey  Davies, 
The  Early  Stuarts  of  JftoS-lW)  (19.V7) 

Purkinje,  Johannes  Evangelista  (yoha'nus  a*vang- 
galte'ta  p<56r'klnva),  1787-1869,  Czedi  physiolo- 
gist While  professor  (182J-50)  at  the  Umv  of 
Breslau  he  pioneered  in  establishing  laboratory 
training  in  German  universities  From  1860  he 
was  professor  at  Charles  Umv  ,  Prague,  and  was 
active  in  the  Czech  nationalist  movement  Ho  im- 
proved muroscope  technique  and  in  the  fields  of 
histology  and  embryology  made  numerous  contri- 
butions HP  discovered  tho  apertures  of  the  sweat 
glands  and  the  large  ramified  nerve  colls  of  the  cere- 
bellum now  called  bv  his  name  In  his  research  m 
ophthalmology  he  worked  on  the  functions  of  the 
eve  and  studied  subjective  visual  figures  and  re- 
current images  He  is  known  also  as  a  poet,  he 
translated  poems  of  Schiller  and  Goethe  into  Czech 

Pursh,  Frederick,  1774-1820,  American  botanist,  b 
Germany  He  made  valuable  contributions  to  the 
knowledge  of  North  American  floia  Among  his 
discoveries  was  the  hart's-tongue,  a  rare  fern  He 
gave  the  name  Leivusia  (foi  Meiiwether  Lewis)  to 
the  genus  which  includes  the  bitterroot  He  wrote 
Flora  Amencae  septentrional™  (1814)  and  Journal 
of  a  Botanical  Excursion  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  during  the  Year  1807,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1869  and  later  reprinted  (1923) 

purslane  or  paseley,  trailing  annual  plant  (Portulaca 
olcracea)  with  fleshy  radiating  stems,  succulent 
leaves,  and  small  yellow  flowers  In  the  Old  World 
it  has  been  cultivated  (in  an  upright  form)  for  the 
leaves  and  young  shoots,  used  for  pickling  and 
salads  and  as  a  potherb  In  America  it  is  regarded 
as  a  weed  Tho  garden  purslane  is  the  closely  re- 
lated I»ORTULA<A  A  number  of  other  plants  are 
called  purslane 

Purus  (pooroos'),  river,  (  2,100  mi  long,  rising  in  E 
Peru  It  flows  into  Brazil  and  generally  NE  across 
Acre  territory  and  Amazon  state  into  the  Amazon 
well  above  Manaus  l<or  most  of  its  course  it  is 
navigable  It  receives  the  A<  re  river  from  the  right 

Purvey,  John,  c  13,54  -c-  1421,  English  scholar,  who 
in  support  of  LOLLARDRY  completed  tho  first  thor- 
ough translation  of  the  Bible  into  English  Becom- 
ing attached  to  John  WYCLIF  at  Oxford,  he  acx-om- 
pamed  the  Lollard  loader  to  Lutterworth  in  1382 
and  there  perhaps  finished  a  faulty  translation  of 
tho  Bible  previously  begun  by  others  under  Wv- 
chf's  inspiration  He  completed  c  1395  a  careful 
and  scholarly  translation  entirely  his  own.  These 
two  versions  were  erroneously  attributed  to  Wv<  hf 
himself  until  recently  The  second  shows  a  prose 
style  better  than  that  of  Wytlif's  writings,  portions 
of  it  were  later  used  b\  the  translators  of  tlio  King 
James  Version  Purvey  continued  active  .is  a  Lol- 
lard until  his  arrest  in  1401  The  follow  IIIR  \  ear  he 
recanted  undei  pressure  and  accepted  a  living  from 
Archbishop  Arundel  In  1403.  however,  ho  re- 
signed and  lesumed  Lollard  activities  until  his  ar- 
rest again  m  1421,  after  which  time  nothing  certain 
is  known  of  his  fate 

Purvis,  town  (pop  1,000),  co  seat  of  Lnmar  co.t 
SK  Miss  ,  near  Hattiesburg,  in  a  farm  area 

Purvits,  Vilhelms  (vll'hclius  poor'vlts),  1872-,  Lat- 
vian landscape  painter  One  of  tho  first  to  in- 
troduce modern  Western  art  uito  Eastern  Europe, 
he  was  director  of  tho  Latvian  Academy  of  Art  at 
Riga  from  1919  and  was  director  of  the  citv  mu- 
seums and  profo-iioi  at  the  Umv  of  Latvia  A  fol- 
lower of  the  school  of  French  impressionism,  he 
developed  an  international  style  of  his  own  His 
work  (an  be  seen  in  museums  of  Riga,  Tallinn, 
Stockholm,  Leningrad,  and  Moscow 

pus,  thick  fluid  which  contains  decomposed  tissue, 
bacteria,  and  certain  white  blood  cells  (chiefly  poly- 
morphonucloar  leucocytes  or  pus  cells)  These 
white  blood  cells  form  one  of  the  defense  mecha- 
nisms of  the  body,  known  as  phagocytes,  they  en- 
gulf invading  bacteria  ui  a  piocess  called  phago- 
cytosis During  the  process  many  white  corpuscles 
are  killed,  and  these  form  one  of  the  constituents  of 


Cross  reference*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


PUSAN 


1622 


In  any  acute  Inflammation,  pus  may  accumu-     destroyed,  but  restoration  was  begun  after  the  war.     specimens  of  wildlife    He  married  Amelia  Earhart 
late  and  an  ABSCESS  may  form  Near  Pushkin  is  the  observatory  of  PULKOVO.  m  1931,  and  after  she  was  lost  at  sea  in  1937  he 


.  , 

Pusan    (poo  sim),    Jap     Fuaan,   city    (1949   pop     Pushtu  (push  'too),  language  spoken  in  Afghanistan,  wrote  her  biography  in  Soaring  Wings  (1939)     His 

473,619),  S   Korea,  on  the  Korea  Strait    It  is  the     called  also  Afghan    It  belongs  to  tho  Iranian  group  autobiography.  Wide  Margin*,  appeared  in  1942. 

largest  port  of  Korea  and  has  extensive  overseas     of  the  Indo-Iraman  subfamily  of  Indo-European  Putnam,   Herbert,   1861-,   American  librarian,   b 


called  also  Afghan    It  belongs  to  the  Iranian  group  aui 

„  --..--.        „.  - -  of  the  Indo-Iraman  subfamily  of  Indo-European  Puti 

trade.    Industries   include   ironworks   and   ship-  languages    See  LANOUAUE  (table), 

yards     Pusan  was  opened  to  general  foreign  trade  pussley   see  PUHSLANB 

m  1883  pussy  willow  see  WILLOW 

Pusey,  Edward  Bouverie  (pO'ac),  1800-1882,  Eng-  Puszta  (poo'sti),  grazing  lands'which  once  covered  a  (1884-87)  and'of'the  Mmnoapolis  PubTic "Library 

hsh  clergyman,  leader  in  the  OXFORD  MOVEMENT,  huge  part  of  tho  Hungarian  plain    They  were  used  (1887-91)      After  practicing  law  in  Boston,   ho 

known  also  as  Pusevism    Having  studied  at  Christ  for  extensive  c  attle  raising  With  the  progress  of  irri-  turned  definitely  to  hhrananship,  being  librarian 

Church  College,  Oxford,  Pusey  was  elected  a  fellow  gation  and  drainage,  the  Puszta  has  disappeared  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  from  1895  to  1899, 

of  Oriel  College  (1824)  and  thus  became  associated  except  in  the  small  Hortobagy  region  (104  sq  mi ),  when  he  began  his  long  and  valuable  service  as  h- 

with  John  Keble,  I   H   Newman,  and  their  group  near  Debrecen,  K  Hungary     Here  large  herds  of  branan  of  Congress    He  retired  in  1938  as  librarian 

After  two  years  of  study  m  Germany,  he  wrote  a  cattle   are   still   rounded   up   by   the    Hungarian  emeritus  to  Congress,  a  post  created  for  him.   See 

history  (1828)  of  German  theology  from  the  Refor-  equivalent  of  c  owbovs,  and  all  other  characteristic  Essays  Offered  to  Herbert  Putnam  by  His  Colleagues 

mation  and  was  made  rogius  professor  of  Hebrew  features  of  the  Puszta  have  been  preserved  and  Fnends  (1929) 

at  Oxford,  with  the  canonry  of  Christ  Church    The  Put  (piit),  variant  of  Pm  T  Putnam,  Israel,  1718-90,  American  Revolutionary 

tract  on  biptism  (1835)  m  the  series  Tracts  for  the  Puteoli  (pQte'ulI),  ancient  c  ity  of  Campania,  Italy                  

Times  was  Pusey 's     He  was  editor  in  chief  of  the  Founded  by  Greeks  from  Cumae  c  520  B  C' 


,  ,  ,  , 

New  York  city,  grad  Harvard,  1883,  and  studied 
law  at  Columbia,  son  of  George  P  Putnam  He 
served  as  librarian  at  the  Minneapolis  Athenaeum 


,  ,  , 

general,  b  Halem  (now  Danvers),  Mass     A  farmer 
at  Pomfret,  Conn  ,  ho  fought  in  the  Fremh  and 


at  Havana  (1702)  In  1764,  he  was  commander  of 
the  Connecticut  force  sent  to  relieve  Pontiac's 
siege  of  Detroit  When  he  heard  tho  news  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington  and  knew  tho  American  Revo- 


Library  of  the  Fathers  (from  1836)      His  influence      came  under  Roman  control  by  the  end  of  tho  3d      Indian  War,  seeing  action  at  Montreal  (1760)  and 

in  the  High  Church  party  was  widened  when  he  was      *    ~-J  —     — -j-  -      -  ,  „    ,„,   ,-,  ,,          .  ™  .._...  . 

suspended  fiom  pleaching  for  two  vears  bee  ause  of 
the  ideis  on  the  Real  Piesenco  expressed  in  his 
sermon  "The  Holy  Eucharist,  a  Comfort  to  the 
Penitent"  ( 1843)  Other  sermons  helped  in  the  re- 
vival of  such  pi  actices  as  auricular  c  onfession  and 
in  formulating  High  Church  doc  tnnes  His  set  mori 
'The  Rule  of  Faith"  (1851)  is  credited  with  check- 
ing the  secessions  to  Roman  Catholicism  which 
had  been  accelerated  bv  his  suspension  and  more 

iccently  by  tho  contioversy  over  the  right  of  tho    Putiel  (ptitrul,  pii'tlcM),  gi 
privy  council  to  adjudicate  on  matters  of  church      Ex   6  ~" 


['ent  and  wab  made  a  citizen  colony  in  194  B  C 
Its  greatness  as  a  port  waxed,  and  it  handled  much 
of  the  Italian  importing  as  well  as  large  exports, 
notably  of  mosaics,  pottery,  and  perfumes  The 
shops  were  rich,  and  the  eitv  was  surroun  , 

handsome  villas  When  St  Paul  \  isited  the  city 
there  was  already  a  large  Christian  community 
Acts  29  1  3  The  wealthy  port  attracted  raiders,  and 
Putooh  was  destroyed  >by  Germanic  invasions  in 
tho  5th  cent  A  D  Modern  Pozzuoh  is  near 

ilfather  of  Phmehas 


rich,  and  the  city^was  surrounded  by  lution  was  bogim,  he  left  his  plow  in  the  furrow  and 
took  horse  to  Cambridge  to  join  the  patriot  fore  es 
He  was  prominent  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
Putnam  was  in  c  ommand  at  tho  unhappy  battle  of 
Long  Island  (1776)  and  in  1777  lost  Forts  Mont- 
gomery and  Clinton  in  the  Hudson  Highlands  A 
paralytic  stroke  (1779)  ended  his  military  career 

„    .    ---  --  --  — » —   - «.  ~ —      ..„    „  „  ,  &QQ  biography  by  W    F    Livingston  (1901) 

doc  trine  Pusev  s  euchanstical  writings  culminated  Put  in  Bay,  harbor  of  South  Bass  Island,  N  Ohio,  m  Putnam,  Mary  sec  JAC'OIU  M  AKY  PUTNAM 
in  his  Doctrine  of  the  Real  P  resence  (1855)  and  The  Lake  Erie  NW  of  Sandusky  There  are  state  and  Putnam,  Rufus,  1738-1824,  American  Rovolution- 
Real  Presence  (1857)  The  Minor  Prophets  (1860)  Federal  fish  hate  hones,  and  some  commerc  ml  fish-  arv  general,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  OHIO  COM- 
and  Daniel  the  Prophet  (1864)  were  his  answer  to  ing  is  done  At  Put  m  Bay  village,  a  summer  resort  PANY  or  ASSOCIATES,  b  Button,  Mass  In  the 
the  rationalist  methods  of  contemporary  scholar-  on  the  hay,  is  Perry's  Victory  and  International  French  and  Indian  War  he  joined  (1757)  the  army 
ship  His  Eirenicon  (3  parts,  1865-70)  was  an  en-  Peace  Memorial  National  Monument  «  '  '~  * 

deavor  to  find  some  ground  for  reuniting  Christen-    Putnam,  Amelia  Earhart    see  EARHUIT,  AMEI  ... 
dom     His  name  is  perpetuated  m  Pusey  House  at    Putnam,  Arthur  (piit'num),   1873-1930,  America! 


Oxford,  where  his  library   is  kept  togethei      See      sculpt o'r   noted  for  his  animal  bronzes',  b    Wave- 
biogiaphies  by  Canon  Liddon  (completed  bv  others,      hind,  Miss     He  studied  and  worked  m  San  Fran- 


1893-99)  and  Maria  Fiench  (1906),  C  C  Giafton, 
Pusey  ami  the  ('hutch  Revival  (1914) 
Pushkin,  Aleksandr  Sergeyevich^  (poosh'km,  Rus 


In  association  with  Willis  Polk  he  assisted 
m  the  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco  after  the  earth- 


quaki 
(Meti 


.--     (1757)  t 

and  saw  action  around  Lake  Champlam  In  the 
American  Revolution  he  was  an  engineering  offic  er 
at  Boston,  New  York,  and  West  Point,  then  a  field 
officer  under  Horatio  Gates  in  the  Saratoga  cam- 
paign (1777)  and  under  Anthony  Wavne  at  Stony 
Point  (1779)  Ho  was  made  a  brigadier  general  in 
1783,  after  tho  war's  end  In  1786  he,  with  other 


uake  (1906)     \mong  his  works  aie  Snarling  Tiger      veterans,  formed  the  Ohio  Com 


Russian  poet  and  prose  writer     He  is  the  greatest      Arts,  *  Boston)  ,  and  the  'sTonf  nTonmnent  ("Monte- 


, 
ropolitan   Mus),    The  Death   (Mus    ol    Fine      Putnam  helped  the  passage 


mpany  of  Assoc  mtes 
of  the  Ordinance  of 


— ,  _ _...„  he  and  Manasseh  Cutler   super- 

,  ,  ,       ,      -           4           ,,    ,                 --  ---,-  ,--  ---      rev,  Calif  )  vised  the  building  of  Marietta     Putnam  was  later 

old  family,  a  great-grandfather  was  Hannibal,  the    Putnam,    Fredenc    Ward,    1839-1915,    American  (1796-1803)  U  S  surveyor  general    See  biography 

Negio  general  of  Peter  the  Great     Pushkin  showed      anthropologist,  b    Salem,  Mass,  studied  at  Hur-  by  Sidney  Crawford  (1899) 

var(1     He  introduced  the  custom  of  scientific  expe-  Putnam,  textile  city  (pop    7,775)  in  Putnam  town 

ditions  under  museum  auspices      From    1874  to  (pop  8,692),  NE  Conn  ,  a  co  seat  of  Wmdham  c  o  , 

190')  he  was  curator  at  the  Peabody  Museum  and  at  tho  falls  of  the  Qumebaug,  settled  1694,  me 


Of  Russian  poets     He  was  born  in  Moscow  of  an 
old  fai     '  •'    '  


promise  as  a  poet  oven  as  a  student  in  the 
of  Tsarskoyo  Sclo    In  1820  he  was  exiled  to  S  R 
sia  because  he  wrote  An  Ode  to  Liberty  and  othei 


evolutionary  verses     In  the  same  year  appeared  from  18S6  to  1909  Poahody  professor  of  archaeol-  1895,  town  set  off  from  Killmgly  imn 

the  fanv    romance  Russian  and  Ludmilla,   which  ogy  and  ethnology  at  Harvard     He  secured  many  Putney,   (pttt'nt),   district  of   Wandsworth   metio- 

shows  strong  tiaces  of  1-iench  influence,  Glinka  valuable  collections  of  North  American  and  Cen-  pohtan  borough,  SW   London,  England,   on  the 

later  adapted  it  as  an  opera     In  S  Russia  ho  came  tral  American  archaeological  and  ethnological  spec-  south  side  of  the  Thames,  here  c  rossod  by  a  granite 


under  the  influence  of  Byron  and,  like  Lcrmontov, 
was  stionglv  moved  b>   the  exotic   natural  beauty 
of  tho  (  *i  imea  and  the  Caucasus    The  effec  t  is  seen 
h      n        A)0,e,ms',  The  Pn*onfr  °f  the  Caucasus 


mens     While 

at  the  Air J 

York,  and  as  permanent  secretary  (1873-98)  of  the 
American    Association    for    the    \dvancement    of 


ile  curator  of  anthropology  (1894-  1903)       bridge  to  Fulha 
rican  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New      Oxford-Cambric 


u,       n,          ,,',  .......  ,  .....    ,«,,„,.„„„,„    1W    (lir     ,,lv«,,,  .,„«-.,.,    u 

(1821),  Ihe  liobbt  r  Hrothcrs  (1822),  The  Fountain  of      Sc  lence,  he  was  a  v  itahamg  influence  m  extendm 


Bakchiserai  (1822),  and  The  Gypsies  (1823  24),  in 
which  the  author's  frustrated  yearning  for  freed< 


and  developing  American  scientific  rescarc  h     From 


n     It  is  the  starting  point  of  the 

„ idge  boat  racers     Thomas  Cromwell 

and  Edward  Gibbon  were  born  m  Putney,  and 
Leigh  Hunt,  Swinburne,  and  \\illiam  Pitt  lived 
hero  Putney  Heuth  was  the  scone  of  a  duel  be- 
foon  Pitt  and  George  Tierney  in  1798  and  of  ono 


finds  expression     Pushkin  often  found  his  material      thropologv  at  the  Umv   of  California 


1903  to  1909  he  was  professoi  and  director  of  an-      in  1809  between  Castlereagh  and  George  Canning 


Putney vtown  (pop  904),  SE  Vt  ,  N  of  Brattleboro 
lley  ,  settled  m  the  mid- 
f  Putney,  on  a  re- 


m  Russian  history,  as  in  Poltava  (1828)  and  The  Putnam,  George  Haven,  1844-1930,  American  pub-  in  tho  Connectic  ut  rivei'val'l 

Bronzt,   Horseman   (1833),   m    which   he  laid   the  Usher,  b   England,  educated  at  the  Sorbonne  and  18th  cent     Near  the  villag, 

foundations  foi  a  cult  of  Peter  the  Great,  m  Rons  the  Umv  of  Gottmgen,  son  of  George  P  Putnam  modeled  farm,  is  Putney  School  (1935),  a  private, 

(.Toaunov  (1831),  a  tragic  drama  on  which  Mous-  He  served  in  the  Civil  War  until  captured  bv  the  coeducational,  progressive  school      In   1839  John 

sorgsfcy  based  an  opera,  and  in  two  works  based  on  Confederates  m  1864,  he  retired  with  the  rank  of  Humphrey  NOYKB  formed  at  Putney  a  society  of 

*!£  «r£at  Peasant  uprising  under  Y   I   Pugachov  in  major     On  his  father's  death  ho  became  head  of  Pei fectiomsts,  which  was  the  first  of  three. 


1773-75,  The  Captain's  Daughter  (a  short  novel, 
1837)  and  The  History  of  the  Pugachev  Rebellion 
(1834)  HH  masterpiece  is  Eugene  OneQin  (1831), 
a  novel  of  manners  in  verse  In  tins  occurs  one  of 
the  finest  love  poems  in  the  Russian  language, 


G  P  Putnam's  Sons  Major  Putnam  was  active  in  Puto  see  CmrsvN  ARCHIPELAC... 
many  civic  and  social  causes  and  was  especially  putrefaction  (pQtrifak'shun),  decomposition  of  m- 
successful  in  his  fight  for  an  international  copyright  trogerious  organic  matter  produced  by  micro- 
law  Among  his  many  books  are  Authors  and  Pub-  organisms  Among  the  compounds  formed  are 
lishfrs  (1883),  Rooks  and  Their  Makers  during  the  ptomaines  Disagreeable  odors  associated  with 


Tatiana's  love  letter  to  Onegm     Pushkin  expressed      AfiMlt  Ages  0897),  Memories  of  My  Youth  (1914),      putiefaction    are    caused    bv    the    production    of 
—  > 


m  ,m.an,y  ,f,or™ 


drama,  j>  g  .th 


aromatic  bodies  and  gases,  e  g  ,  ammonia  and  hy- 
drogen sulphide  Gangrene,  following  uifec  tion,  is 
~  '  "  fermentation  of  dead  tissue  The 


r  ,,  -~ Memories  of  a  Publisher  (1915),  and  .Some  Memorus 

much-translated  Moxart  and  ttolitn  and  The  Stone  of  the  Ciml  War  (1924)     In  1899  he  married  as  his      _.  -„ , 

Guest  (both  1830),  in  folk  tales,  eg,  Tht  Golden  second  wife  Emily  James  Smith   (1865  1944),   b  a  putrefactive  fe 

C  orkerej,  (1833),  on  which  Rimsky-Korsakov  based  Canandaigua,  N  Y  ,  dean  of  Barnard  from  1894  to  products  of  putrefac  tion  of  organic  matter  m  tL, 

an  opera,  and  in  shoit  stories  and  novelettes    as  1900     Mrs  Putnam  wrote  The  Lady  (1'HO),  a  his-  soil  are  valuable  as  fertilizing  material  for  plants 

fates  by  ttetian  (pub    anonymously,    1831),   Du-  tory  of  the  upper-class  women  from  ancient  times,  Putrid  Sea,  RSFSR  sec  SIVASU 

broosky  (1841),  and  The  Queen  of  Spades  (1834)  and  Candaules'  Wife  (1926)  Puttenham,  George  (pu'tunum),  d    1590,  reputed 

Tchaikovsky  based  operas  on  both  Eugene  Onegin  Putnam,  George  Palmer,  1814-72,  American  pub-  author  of   The  Arte  of  English  Pome  (1589),   a 


avaiiame  in  English    Woe  his  works  (eel  byAvranm  nam's  Sons    He  was  propnetor  of  Putnam's  Maga-  putty,  commonly   a  mixture   of  whiting   (calcium 

Aa1^ ?     ?£        Sf  hl°KrH?mcs  bN  L  J  Simmons  zine  (1853-57),  which  was  revived  foi  brief  periods  carbonate)    and    boiled   linseed   oil      Other   sub- 

(1937)  and  Henri  froyat  (Eng  tr  ,  1950)  in  1868-71  and  1906-10     Ono  of  tho  founders  of  stances  may  be  combined  with  the  oil  to  make 

'usnkln   (poosh  kin     Rus    poosii  km),  city   (1948  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  he  was  its  hono-  putties  suitable  for  some  specific  purpose      For 


Pushki 

°er      000 


,  .  s  is    ono-  o     so        sp 

,  ;  .Sof  Leningrad    Found-  rary  superintendent    George  Haven  Putnam  and  example,  the  red  and  white  oxides  of  lead  mixed 

ed  under  Peter  I  as  Tsarskoye  Selo  Itsar  s  vil  age],  Herbert  Putnam  were  his  sons,  and  Mary  Putnam  with  linseed  oil  yield  a  putty  used  by  plumbers  in 
' 


«ft   ^"n           Detskoye  Selo  [children  s  village)  JM-OMI  was  Ins  daughter     See  the  memoir  by  his  sealing  pipe  joints    Putty  hardens  gradually  when 

after  the  Russian  Revolution  and  Pushkin  in  1937  son  G   H   Putnam  (1912)  put  in  place,  as  along  the  edges  of  window  panes  to 

The  huge  Bummer  palace  of  Catherine  II,  m  ha-  Putnam,  George  Palmer.  1887-1950,  American  pub-  fasten  them,  m  cracks  m  plaster  walls,  and  in  orev- 

roque  style,  was  begun  under  Empress  Ehzabeth  lisher,  author,  and  explorer,  b   Rye,  N  Y  ,  grand-  ices  in  wood  and  other  substances    The  linseed  oil 

Ihe  summer  palace  of  Aloxaridei  I  (built  1792-96)  son  of  G    P.  Putnam,  founder  of  the  publishing  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and,  holding  fast  the 

is  m  the  classic  mode     I  ho  vast  park  has  innu-  firm    After  editing  (1910-13)  a  newspaper  in  Bend,  calcium  carbonate  or  metallic  oxides    causes  the 

nl!r£nie,,f?)         '   pavihon8-    ca"a^«  ,lakes'    and  Oregon,  and  serving  in  the  First  World  War,  he  mixture  to  harden    A  powder  composed  of  a  mix- 

bndges  in  the  rococo  manner    The  lycee  whore  was  treasurer  of  G   P   Putnam's  Sons  until  1930  ture  of  lead  and  tin  oxides,  known  as  putty  powder, 

S^,^f  wiii  w £     n  n°W  a  T^Umn/,n  !£?  He,le<1  two  exPedltl°»8  to  the  Arc  tic-one  m  1926  w  extensively  used  in  polishing 

pT^iiT  v\°"d  ™ar  the  Germans  held  (1941-44)  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American  Museum  of  Putumayo   (pdotooma'yC),   river,   c  800  mi    long, 

££  ™  I?""".?         8l6ge  °   Ifam*rad  .  The  P?,1-  Natural  History  up  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  formed   by  tributaries  rising  m  the  Colombian 

aces,  park,  and  museum  were  looted  and  partially  and  the  other  in  1927  to  Baffin  Island  to  collect  Andes,  flowing  8E  to  the  Amazon  in  Brazil    Most- 

Croat  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  face*  page  1. 


ly  navigable,  it  marks  part  of  Colombia's  boundary 
with  Ecuador  and  most  of  Colombia's  frontier  with 
Peru,  the  short  Brazilian  section  is  called  the  Iga 
The  river  valley  is  at  present  of  little  ec  onomic  im- 
portance, but  some  rubber  and  balata  are  shipped 
to  Manaus,  Brazil  In  the  early  20th  c  out ,  during 
the  heyday  of  the  wild-rubber  bonanza,  Roger 
CABEMFNT  was  appointed  to  head  a  group  to  inves- 
tigate the  treatment  of  Indian  laborers  and  made  a 
report  for  the  Peruvian  government  on  the  bnital 
exploitation  of  native  labor,  the  report  shocked  the 
world  _ 
Puunene  (poonP'ni4),  town  (pop  4,456),  on  N  Maui, 

Til,  near  Kahului  Bay,  in  tho  sugar-cane  area 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Pierre  (pyfi '  puves'  du  shd- 
van'),  1824  98,  French  mural  painter,  b  Lyons 
In,  1844  ho  wont  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  under 
Scheffer,  Delacroix,  and  Couture  He  also  traveled 
in  Italy  His  painting  War  (Amiens),  purchased 
by  tho  state  in  1861,  established  his  reputation 
P'rom  that  time  on  ho  lived  in  Pans  and  painted  the 
mural  decorations  in  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Amiens, 
Poitiers,  Rouen,  Paris,  and  Boston  which  have 
made  him  famous  Late  in  life  he  married  his  life- 
long friend,  Princess  Marie  Cantacuzfne  They 
both  died  tho  following  year  Although  Puvis 
studied  with  tho  romanticists,  his  work  is  classical 
in  inspiration  His  chaste  murals  with  their  sub- 
dued c  olor  and  statuesque  figures  sometimes  sug- 
gest the  frescoes  of  Giotto  However,  ho  painted 
chiefly  on  canvas  Puvis  is  usually  considered  the 
best  of  the  French  muralists  since  Delacroix  Ex- 
c  ollorit  examples  of  his  work  are  m  tho  Hotel  do  Ville, 
tho  Sorbcmne,  and  tho  Pantheon,  Paris,  and  m  the 
Boston  Public  Library  His  easel  paintings  aro  to 
bo  seen  in  many  Amene  an  and  European  galleries 

Puy,  Le  (hi  pin"'),  citv  (pop  18, 417),  ( apital  of 
Hauto-Loiro  dopt  ,  S  central  France,  m  Vn,\\,  of 
which  it  was  tho  capital  The  modern  section  lies 
below  a  bare  rock,  which,  towering  almost  500  ft 
above  it,  is  capped  by  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin 
(50  ft  high),  erected  in  I860  Immediately  at  tho 
foot  of  the  roe  k  lies  the  old  city,  with  a  cathedral 
(12th  cent  )  of  extraordinarily  daring  construction, 
an  llth-conturv  baptistery,  and  numerous  Gothic 
buildings  Atop  a  lesser,  needle-shaped  roc  k  is  tho 
Romanesque  Church  of  St  Michel  d'Aigmlhe,  and 
at  its  foot  is  an  11  th-c  ontury  chapel  Lo  Puy  began 
to  grow  when  it  was  made  (fith  cent  )  an  episcopal 
see,  after  tho  10th  cent  its  shrmo  to  the  Virgin 
bee  amo  a  major  plac  o  of  pilgrimage1  It  is  the 
center  of  an  old  lace  industry  The  Chateau  of 
Chavaniac,  i  25  mi  to  the  northwest,  was  the 
birthplace  of  Lafayette 

Puyallup  (pu.Vlup),  city  (pop  7,889).  W  Wash  ,  on 
the  Puvallup  river  and  E  of  Ta<  oma,  settled  1877, 
im  1890  It  has  cannoiios  and  daffodil  holds  ami 
is  tho  seat  of  an  agricultiual  experiment  station 
An  annual  fair  is  hold 

Puyallup  Indians,  tribe  of  North  American  Indians 
of  the  Sahshan  linguistic  stock  Puyallup  culture 
was  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Coast  area  In  the 
oailv  19th  cent  they  oec  upiod  tho  region  around  tho 
mouth  of  tho  Puvallup  iivor  in  Wr  Washington, 
near  tho  site  of  Tm  oma  By  tho  Treaty  of  Medi- 
e  me  Creek  (1851)  thov  c  edVd  their  lands  to  the 
United  States  and  moved  to  a  small  reservation  on 
Pugot  Sound  Thov  now  numb«  t  some  450  Soe 
M  W  Smith,  Puuallup-  ViHquall)/  (1940) 

Puy-de-D6me  (puf '-du-dom'),  department  (3,09"> 
sq  mi  ,  pop  478,7*2),  S  central  France,  in  Au- 
VFHONB,  Clermont-Ferrand  is  tho  capital 

Puy  de  D6me,  extinct  volcano,  4,806  ft  high,  S 
cential  France,  the  see  ond  highest  peak  of  the 
Auv KRONE  mts,  o  mi  W  of  Clermont-Ferrand 
Hero  Floionce  lYuoi  conducted  (104S),  upon  in- 
structions of  his  brother-in-law,  Blaiso  Pascal,  tho 
famous  experiment  which  confirmed  Torricelh's 
theoiy  on  air  pressure 

Puy  de  Sancy,  Franc  e  HOC  MONT-DORE 

Pu  Yi,  Henry  (poo'  \e',  poo'  c"'),  Mandarin  Pu 
Hao-yen,  1905-,  lost  omporor  (1908-12)  of  China, 
under  the  reign  name  Hsuan  T  ung  Aftor  his 
abdication  he  was  granted  a  largo  government  pen- 
sion and  poimittod  to  live  in  the  imperial  summer 
palaco  near  Peiping  In  1934,  under  the  roigri 
name  Kang  Teh,  he  became  the  sole  emperor  of  tho 
Japanese  puppet  state  of  MANCHUKI  o  He  was 
captured  by  the  Russians  in  1945  and  kept  as  their 
prisoner  In  1946  Pu  Yi  testified  at  the  Tokyo 
war-cnmos  trial  that  he  had  boon  the  unwilling 
tool  of  tho  Japanese  militarists  and  not,  as  they 
claimed,  the  instrument  of  Manchurian  self-deter- 
mination 

Pyarnu,  Estonia  soo  PARNTT 

Pyatigorsk  (pyltyflgorsk') ,  city  (pop  62,875), 
8  Stavropol  Territory,  RSFSR,  in  the  N  Caucasus 
A  health  resort,  it  has  sanatoriums,  hot  sulphui 
springs,  and  mud  baths  Lormontov  was  killed 
here  m  a  duel  in  1841,  and  there  is  a  museum  do- 
voted  to  his  memory  Pyatigorsk  was  hold  (1942- 
43)  by  the  Germans  in  the  Second  World  War 

Pydna  (pld'nu),  ancient  town  of  Plena,  S  Mace- 
donia, near  the  Gulf  of  Salomca  Near  here  the  Ro- 
mans under  Aemihus  PAULLUB  defeated  (168  B  C  ) 
tho  Macedonians  under  Perseus  and  thus  ended  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon 

Pye,  John,  1782-1874,  English  engraver,  founder  of 


1628 

modern  landscape  engraving  As  an  illustrator  for 
popular  art  annuals,  he  developed  his  tec  hmque 
and  became  in  time  J  M  W  Turner's  favorite  on- 
graver  He  also  executed  plates  for  landsc  apes  by 
Claude  Lorrain  and  Gaspard  Poussin  The  British 
Museum  has  his  impressions  for  the  gift  annuals 
from  1813  to  1858,  as  well  as  those  for  Turner's 
Liber  Studiorum  His  treatment  of  light  and 
shadow  is  unsurpassed  He  founded  the  Artist's 
Benevolent  Fund  and  wrote  Patronage  of  British 
Art  (1845) 

Pyeshkov,  Aleksey  Maximovich  soo  GORKI,  MAXIM. 

Pygmalion  (pigmal'yun)  1  In  Grook  mythology, 
king  of  Cyprus  Ho  made  a  marble  statue  of  a 
woman,  Galatea,  so  lieautiful  that  ho  fell  m  lovo 
with  it  Ho  prayed  to  Aphrodite  for  a  wife  like  the 
statue,  and  Aphrodite  heard  him,  the  Matiw  be- 
came a  woman,  and  Pygmalion  married  her  2  In 
Vergil's  Atntul,  king  of  Ty  re  Ho  was  tho  brother 
of  Dido,  and  ho  murdered  Dido's  husband 

Pygmy  01  Pigmy  (both  pTg'me),  am  one  of  various 
geographic  populations  scattered  from  Africa  to 
Now  Guinea,  Regarded  by  most  writers  as  geneti- 
c  ally  related  to  the  Negroids,  the  Pygmies  neverthe- 
less differ  from  them  and  fre>m  eac  h  othei  in  many 
respects  Tho  \fncan  Pvgmies,  often  called  Ne- 
grillos, aveiage  less  than  5  It  in  height  (tho  lowest 
average  stature  found  m  any  population)  and  are 
hghtoi  in  <  olor  than  the  Nogioids  among  whom 
they  live,  with  whom  they  have  interbred  exten- 
sively ,  and  whoso  languages  they  speak  Before 
agriculture  was  developed  they  wore  probably  the 
sole  inhabitants  of  tho  Congo  valley  ,  todav  thev 
number  fowoi  than  100,000  and  aro  subject  to  Ne- 
gro chieftains,  who  employ  them  as  spoi  mlists  in 
hunting  (G  g  ,  of  elephants)  and  in  various  e  rafts 
Among  tho  larger  groups  aro  tho  Bat  was  in  the 
groat  bond  of  tho  ( 'on go  The  Akkas  of  tho  upper 
Nile  aro  probably  the  Pygmies  known  to  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  and  to  Homer  and  Herodotus 
The  1  ar  Eastern  Pvgmios,  sometimes  called  Ne- 
gritos, include  tho  Aotas  of  the  Philippines,  tho 
Somangs  of  tho  Malav  Peninsula,  and  several  other 
small  gioups  from  the  Andaman  Islands  eastward 
There  is  abundant  evidence  of  Pygmy  admixture 
m  the  populations  of  Malaya  and  Melanesia  Tho 
Pvgmies  m  this  aroa  average  about  5  ft  tall  havo 
thick  lips,  voiy  daik  skm,  and  scant  bodv  hair, 
while  tho  head  hair  is  woolly  Then  aio  settled 
mostlv  on  poor  land  m  isolated  locales,  whore  thev 
live  bv  pnmitive  methods  of  food  gathering,  hunt- 
ing, and  fishing  The  theory  th  it,  all  Pygmies  aio 
of  common  stock,  migiants  from  S  Asia  in  prehis- 
toric times,  is  improved,  as  is  tho  thooi\  that  thev 
aro  tho  living  survivors  of  tho  ancestral  type  of 


Pylades  (pt'ludfz),  in  Greek  legend,  tho  clear  friend 
of  OREHTEH  He  married  ELFCTIU 

Pyle,  Howard,  185  J -1911,  \mernan  illustrator  and 
writer,  b  \\ilmington,  Del.  studied  at  the  Art 
Students  League  For  many  voais  he  illustrated 
atones  for  Haifxr's  Afuyaztnt  and  Harpir's  Young 
People  He  both  wrote  and  illustrated  many  books 
for  young  people  tales  of  chivalry  and  adventure, 
whu  h  both  in  their  writing  and  in  their  drawing 
stniod  tho  imagination  Some  of  those  wore  Thi 
Mtrrn  Admit  un*  of  Robin  Hood  of  Gnat  Renown 
(ISSi),  Within  th^  Cni»K  (l*.Sr»,  Pt)>f>,>  and  Salt 
(18S6),  The  \\,mdtr  Cluck  (188S)  Ottu  of  thi  Silrei 
Hand  (1888),  Men  of  Iron  (.1891),  7'*.  Mori/  of 
Jack  Hallithr'v  Fortune  (1895),  7  h<  (fardni  hi  hind 
the  Moon  (1S95),  '1  he  Story  of  thr  (  hampion*  of  tin 
Round  TaMi  (1905),  and  Stolen  Tnamin  (1907) 
From  1879  Pylo  lived  in  Wilmington  He  taught  at 
Droxel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  where  his  pupils  m- 
i  hided  Maxheld  Parnsh  and  N  (  \\voth  He 
died  in  Italy 

Pylos  (pl'los),  am  lent  harl«>r,  Mosseniu,  SW  Greee  e, 
on  u  hu\  of  tho  Ionian  Sea  Tradition  made  it  the 
homo  of  NESTOR  It  was  not  inhabited  in  historic 
times,  but  excavation  has  revealed  a  groat  Myce- 
naean palace  of  tho  13th  cent  B  C'  The  modern 
town  of  Pvlos  (pop  4,415),  formerly  known  as 
Navanno,  grow  up  on  the  south  shore  of  tho  bay 
The  Bay  of  Pylos  was  the  scene  of  an  Athenian 
naval  victory  over  Sparta  m  125  B  C  and  of  tho 
battle  of  NAVARINO  in  1827 

Pym,  John  (pirn),  1583^-1643,  English  Parliament 
loader  He  sat  m  the  House  of  Commons  ol  eveiy 
Parliament  from  1614  to  his  death  and  was  a  Puri- 
tan leader  opposed  equally  to  Roman  Catholicism 
and  to  Armuuamsm  in  the  Anglican  church  Pym 
was  a  leadei  in  the  impoac  hment  of  Georgo  Vilheis, 
1st  duke  of  Buckingham  (1626),  and  m  the  passing 
of  the  Petition  of  Right  (1628)  Little  is  known  of 
his  activities  in  tho  11-yoni  interval  between  Parlia- 
ments (1629-40),  but  in  both  the  Short  Parliament 
and  the  Long  Paihamont  he  was  the  unquestioned 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  and  John 
H\MP»FN  were  largely  responsible  for  forcing 
CH \KLEH  I  to  convene  (1640)  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment Although  several  attempts  were  made  to 
detach  him  from  the  popular  cause  by  offers  of  the 
chancellorship  of  the  exchequer,  he  only  increased 
the  firmness  of  his  attack  Ho  sharply  opposed  tho 
royal  party  m  the  prosecution  of  Thomas  Went- 
worth,  earl  of  Strafford,  and  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
in  urging  the  abolition  of  the  courts  of  high  com- 


PYRAM1D 

mission  and  the  Star  Chamber,  in  seeking  to  eradi- 
cate episcopacy,  and  in  tho  presentation  of  the 
Grand  Remonstrance  to  Charles  In  1642  Charles 
came  to  Parliament  to  remove  five  members  from 
Commons  by  military  arrest,  but  the  members  had 
already  fled  Pym  was  one  of  the  five  His  last 
important  act  was  tho  arranging  of  an  alliance 
with  the  Scots,  after  he  had  reluctantly  signed 
(1642)  the  Covenant  (see  COVKNAVTHW)  as  a  mili- 
tary necessity  Ho  had  stood  always  for  legal,  con- 
stitutional change  (see  PURITAN  REVOLUTION)  and 
was  a  groat  party  leader  Hee  biographies  by  S  R. 
Brett  (1940)  and  J  H  Hexter  (1941) 
Pynchon,  John  (pln'chun),  c  1626-1703,  American 
colonist  and  merchant,  b  Springfield,  England, 
son  of  William  Pv  m  hem  In  1630  he  wont  to  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  colony  with  his  father  When  his 
father  returned  to  England  in  1652,  young  Pvn- 
chon  ac  quired  a  profitable  business  and  an  influ- 
ential position  in  tho  Springfield  settlement  of  the 
colony  He  established  trading  posts  at  Westfield. 
Northampton,  Hadlev,  Hat  hold,  and  Deerfield  ami 
held  a  number  of  public  offie  es  His  brie  k  house  at 
Springfield,  known  as  tho  Old  Foit,  was  a  point  of 
refuge  when  the  settlement  was  practically  de- 
stroy od  during  King  Philip's  War  Soo  J  C  Pyn- 
c  hon,  Record  of  th<  Pynchon  Family  in  England  and, 
America  (1885,  revised  by  W  F  Adams.  1898); 
II  M  Burt,  Tht  First  Ctnlurj/  of  the  History  of 
SpnngfttM  (2  vols  ,  1898-99) 

Pynchon,  William,  c  1590-1662.  American  colonist 
and  theologian,  b  Springfield,  England  An  orig- 
inal patentee  and  assistant  m  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Company,  ho  migrated  to  America  m  1630, 
whore  he  helped  found  Roxbury  and  served  as 
treasurer  of  the  colony  (16*2-34)  In  1636  he  set- 
tled, and  was  commissioned  to  govern,  a  plantation 
at  the  e  onflueni  o  of  tho  ( 'onnoc  ticut  and  Agawam 
nveis,  whu  h  he  i  ailed  Agawam,  but  which  was  re- 
named Springfield  in  1641  Through  a  flourishing 
fur  trade  he  mi  roased  an  already  considerable  for- 
tune W  hilo  v  isitmg  England  (1650),  he  published 
The  Mt  ntonouts  Prict  of  Our  Rtdemptwn,  which  ex- 
pressed his  liberal  views  of  the  atonement  Tho 
book  was  denounced  as  heretical  and  ordered 
burned  in  Ma>sae  husetts  Relenting  somewhat  but 
refusing  to  rotr  u  t  all  of  his  opinions,  Pynchon  loft 
his  property  to  his  son  John  and  other  c  hildren  and 
returned  permanently  (1652)  to  England  See  J  C 
Pv  nc  hon,  Retoid  of  tht  Pynthon  Family  in  England 
and  Aim  rua  (1885,  revised  by  W  !•  Adams,  1898), 
11  M  Burt,  Tht  Fust  Ctntury  of  the  History  of 
Springfield  (2  vols  ,  1898-99),  8  E  Morrison, 
"William  Pynchon,"  m  Massachusetts  Historical 
Souotv,  I'io<c(dmOK,  \ol  LXIV  (1932) 
Pynson,  Richard  (pin 'sun),  d  1530,  English  printer, 
b  Normandy  He  moved  to  England  in  1482  and 
in  1491  or  1492  began  printing  books  in  London 
He  became  king's  printer  in  1508  In  craftsman- 
ship he  surpassed  William  CAXTON  W'YNKYN  DE 
WOIID&,  and  all  other  English  printers  of  his  time 
Ho  was  tho  first  English  printer  to  use  roman  type 
Pyongyang  (p>  ung'v  ing'),  Jap  Heijo,  city  (1944 
pop  342,551),  capital  of  the  Democratic  People's 
Republic  of  Korea  It  was  founded,  according  to 
legend,  in  1122  BC  Six  gates  remain  of  the  wall 
which  once  sui rounded  tho  city  There  are  old 
Buddhist  tomplos  and  a  museum  with  historical 
relics  Near  Pyongyang  are  three  tombs  (1st  cent 
B  C  )  with  remarkable  murals  Pyongyang  was 
ravaged  by  Japanese  invaders  in  1592  and  during 
the  Fn>t  Chino-Japaiiese  War  (1894)  and  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  (1904)  Todav  it  is  an  impor- 
tant induhtnal  center  in  a  eoal-mimng  district 
There  aro  sugar  refineries,  lavon  and  cotton  mills, 
and  c  homii  al  plants  \ftor  tho  Second  World  War 
it  was  tho  headquarters  of  the  zone  of  Korea  occ  u- 
piod  by  tho  USSR 

pyorrhea  (pturo'u)  or  Riggs's  disease,  disease  of  the 
bony  supporting  structure  of  the  teeth,  described 
hv  tho  American  dentist  John  M  Riggs  There  is 
infection  with  the  discharge  of  pus,  tho  gum  tissues 
recede,  tho  tooth  loosen,  and  a  progressive  degener- 
ation of  tho  bony  tissue  takes  plae  e  The  formation 
of  tartar  (calcareous  deposits)  at  the  nocks  of  the 
tooth,  faulty  occlusion,  and  other  irritations,  aro 
thought  to  be  causative  factors  Proper  c  are  of  the 
teeth  and  gums  and  modern  carefully  fitted  dental 
restorations  are  red ue  ing  tho  me  idonc  e  of  pyorrhea 
pyramid.  The  true  pviamid  exists  only  in  Egypt, 
though  the  term  has  boon  also  applied  to  similar 
structures  m  othoi  count  ties  The  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids, usually  of  stone,  are  solid  piles,  square  m 
plan  Thoir  triangular  sides,  directly  facing  tho 
points  of  tho  compass,  slope  at  an  angle  with  tho 
ground  of  about  50°  and  moot  at  an  apex  The 
earliest  tombs  in  Egypt  worn  probably  excavated 
pits  over  which  protective  mounds  weie  piled,  but 
tho  oldest  remaining  tombs  are  the  mastabas  (see 
MASTABA)  of  t  ho  Old  Kingdom,  containing  cham- 
bers and  a  mummy  c  ompartment  From  these  the 
true  pyramid  was  evolved  about  tho  IV  dynasty,  it 
remained  the  customary  royal  tomb  until  the  New 
Empire  Each  monarc  h  built  las  own  pyramid,  m 
which  the  mummified  body  might  be  preserved  for 
eternity  from  human  view  and  sacrilege  and  into 
whose  construction  went  years  of  time  and  meas- 
ureless amounts  of  material  and  labor.  Entrance 
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PYRAMID  LAKE 

into  a  pyramid  IB  through  an  opening  in  the  north- 
ern wall  A  email  passage,  traversing  lesser  cham- 
bers, leads  to  the  sepulchral  chamber  deep  beneath 
the  immense  pile,  excavated  from  the  rock  upon 
which  the  monument  is  built  Stone  blocks  form- 
ing a  gable  transfer  the  weight  of  the  great  masonry 
masses  over  these  chambers  The  Great  Pyramid 
of  Khufu  or  Cheops  (reigned  c  2900?  B  C  )  at  Gizeh 
near  Cairo,  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
World,  is  the  largest  pyramid  ever  built,  a  solid 
mass  of  limestone  bloc  ka  covering  13  acres,  it  wan 
originally  768  ft  square  and  482  ft  high  It  has 
several  passages,  two  large  chambers  in  addition  to 
one  beneath  the  ground  level,  and  two  small  air 
chambers  for  ventilation  Though  the  pyramids 
were  usually  built  of  rough  stone  blocks  laid  up  in 
horizontal  courses,  many  were  of  mud  bru  ks  with 
a  stone  casing  They  are  situated  along  the  western 
hillside  between  the  Nile  and  the  western  desert 
The  group  at  Gueh,  composed  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid, the  Second,  and  the  Third,  are  all  of  the  IV 
dynasty —to  which  early  period  belong  all  of  the 
largest  and  finest,  in  contrast  to  the  smaller  and 
carelessly  built  examples  of  later  tunes,  such  as 
those  at  Bakkara  of  the  V  dynasty  Adjacent  to 
earn  pyramid  was  a  small  funerary  chapel  for  the 
performance  of  rites,  as  well  as  the  mastabas  of  the 
nobles  who  had  lived  under  that  particular  mon- 
arch Such  a  group  at  Gizeh  formed  the  center  of 
an  impressive  <enietery  Pyiamidal  structures, 
though  not  true  pyramids,  wore  also  built  by  the 
Assyrians  and  by  the  Maya  of  Central  America  and 
Mexico  The  Assyrian  ziggurat  was  square  in  plan 
and  built  up  in  receding  terraces  formed  by  a  slop- 
ing ramp  winding  around  the  four  sides  from  base 
to  summit  Upon  the  summit  a  temple  chamber 
served  both  as  a  shrine  and  us  an  astrological  ob- 
servatory The  Maya  pyramids,  built  in  steep, 
receding  blocks,  also  were  topped  by  ritual  cham- 
bers The  Romans  built  small  pyramid  tombs 
The  Pyramid  of  Cestms  (o2  BC-12  BC)  at 
Home,  of  concrete  faced  with  marble,  has  an  in- 
tenor  tomb  vault  and  is  116  ft  high  The  battle  of 
the  Pyramid*  was  a  notable  vi<  tory  won  by 
Napoleon  over  the  Mamelukes  in  Egypt  in  July, 
1798  It  gave  him  brief  control  over  Egypt  until 
Nelson  destroyed  his  fleet  at  Aboukir  in  Aug  ,  1798 
Pyramid  Lake,  c  30  mi  long  and  c  10  mi  wide,  W 
Nev ,  NNE  of  Reno  in  the  Pyramid  Lako  Indian 
Reservation  It  is  a  remnant  of  am  lent  Lake 
Lahontan  and  was  discovered  in  1844  bv  J  C 
Fremont  and  named  foi  a  largo  pvrarnidal  island 
In  the  Federal  bird  sanctuary  on  Anaho  Island  the 
white  pelican  breeds  The  Tru<  kee  i  iver  flows  into 
the  lake. 

Pyramids,  battle  of  the  see  PYRVMIP 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe  (pf'rumuN,  thlz'be),  in  classic 
legend,  youth  and  maiden  of  Baby  Ion,  whose 
parents  opposed  their  marriage  Their  homes  ad- 
joined, and  they  conversed  through  a  crevue  in 
the  dividing  wall  On  a  night  when  thev  had 
arranged  to  meet  at  the  tomb  of  Ninus,  Thisbe, 
who  was  the  first  at  the  trysting  place,  was 
frightened  by  a  lion  with  jaws  bloody  from  its 
prev  As  she  fled,  she  dropped  her  mantle,  which 
was  seized  by  the  lion  When  Pyramus  came,  the 
torn  and  bloody  mantle  convinced  him  that  she 
had  been  .slain  He  killed  himself,  and  Thisbe, 
returning,  took  her  own  life  with  his  sword  The 
white  fruit  of  a  mulberry  tree  which  stood  at  the 
trysting  place  was  dved  red  with  Pvramus1  blood, 
and  the  fruit  was  ever  after  blood-color  The  story 
is  told  by  Ovid 

Pyrenees  (pl'rCmez),  mountain  chain  of  SW  Eu- 
rope, between  I' ranee  and  Spain,  separating  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  from  the  European  mainland 
It  extends  r  280  rm  from  the  Bav  of  Biscay  on  the 
west  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  east  and  )s  high- 
est in  its  central  section  The  Pico  do  Arieto 
(11,168  ft),  m  the  Maladetta  Mts  (Spam),  is 
the  tallest  peak,  othei  peaks  include  the  Pic  de 
VICJNEMALE  and  the  Pic  m  Mini  D'OSBUJ  (France) 
and  Monte  PBRDIDO  (Spam)  Characteristic  of  the 
trench  Pyrenees,  which  are  much  steeper  than  the 
southern  slopes,  are  the  torrents  called  gavea, 
often  falling  in  cascades,  and  the  natural  amphi- 
theaters known  as  cirques,  notably  the  famous 
Cirque  de  G  \VARNIE  On  the  fr  rench  side  also  are  the 
i>est-knowii  resorts,  such  as  Pan,  Tarbes,  Luchoii, 
and  Cautereta,  famed  both  for  the  beauty  of  their 
scenery  and  for  their  mineral  waters  Here  also 
is  Lourdes,  one  of  the  world's  chief  places  of  pil- 
grimage. On  the  Atlantic  shore,  below  the  W 
Pyrenees,  are  the  fashionable  resoith  of  Biarritz 
and  Samt-Jean-de-Luz  (1- ranee)  and  San  Sebastian 
(Spam)  The  1'  ranco-Spamsh  border,  um  hunged 
since  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  (1059),  follows 
mostly  the  watershed  The  more  important  uvers 
— the  Garonne,  the  Aude,  and  the  Adour — run 
north,  among  the  Spanish  rivers  rising  in  the 
P\renees  are  the  Buiasoa,  the  A  r  agon,  the  Cine  a, 
and  the  Sogre.  The  P\  renoes  are  crossed  by  a  rail- 
road from  Toulouse  to  Barcelona,  via  Puigcerda, 
but  the  two  chief  rail  lines  connecting  Spam  with 
France  skirt  the  Pyrenees  in  the  west  and  east 
The  mountain  passes  are  high  and  difficult,  but 
they  were  often  crossed  by  invading  armies  and  by 
innumerable  medieval  pilgrims  on  their  way  to 


Santiago  de  Compostela  The  Col  de  Perthua,  used 
by  the  Romans,  and  RONCBSVALLKS,  famous  for 
the  Roland  legend,  are  the  best  known  The 
Pyrenees  are  rich  m  timber  and  in  pastures,  and 
the  many  streams  are  utilized  by  hydroelectric 
power  stations  The  population,  partly  of  Basque 
and  Bearnese  stock,  engages  mostly  in  stock  raising 
and  agric  ulture  The  high  stage  of  civilization 
reached  here  by  prehistoric  man  is  evidenced  by 
the  cave  drawings  at  Altamira  and  Aurignac  The 
chief  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pyrenees  on 
the  French  Hide  are,  from  east  to  west,  the  depart- 
ments of  Pyrenees-Orientales  (comprising  the  old 
county  of  Roiissillon,  with  Perpignan),  of  Hautes- 
Pyrenees  (comprising  part  of  the  old  county  of 
Foix),  and  of  Basses-  Pyron6es  (comprising  Beam, 
French  Navarre,  the  Basque  legions  of  Soule  and 
Lahourd,  and  the  cities  of  Bavonne,  Pau,  and 
Orthez)  On  the  Spanish  side  extend,  from  east  to 
west,  the  northern  sections  of  Catalonia  (with 
Gerona),  of  Aragon  (with  Huesca),  and  of  Navarre 
(with  Pamplona)  and  the  Basque  Prov  (with  San 
Sebastian  and  Iii'm)  Here  the  Pyrenees  are  pro- 
longed to  the  west  by  the  Cantabnan  Mts 
Wedged  between  .trance  and  Spain,  in  the  E 
Pyrenees,  is  the  small  republic  of  Andorra 
Pyrenees,  Hautes,  France  see  H^UIES-PYRENEES 
Pyrenees,  Peace  of  the,  1659,  the  treaty  ending  the 
warfare  between  Franco  and  Spain,  which,  con- 
tinuing after  the  Peaee  of  Westphalia,  had  been 
complicated  by  Spanish  intervention  in  the  FRONDE. 
Together  with  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  it  marked 
the  rise  of  France  as  the  dominant  European  pow- 
er France  received  Roussillon  and  extensive  terri- 
tories ui  Flanders,  while  its  Spanish  border  was  set 
at  the  Pyrenees  A  maruage  contract  between 
Louis  XIV  and  Mane  Th6rese,  daughter  of  Philip 
IV  of  Spam,  was  included  in  the  terms  The  infan- 
ta renounced  her  claims  to  the  Spanish  throne  m 
consideration  of  a  large  payment  The  nonpay- 
ment of  this  dowry  was  the  occasion  for  the  War  of 
DE\OLUTION  and,  indirectly,  the  War  of  the  SPAN- 
ISH SUCCESSION 

Pyren6es-Onentales  (perana'BoryataP),  depart- 
ment (1,000  sq  mi  ,  pop  228,776),  S  France,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  separated  fiorn  Spam  by  the 
Pyrenees  It  is  virtually  identical  with  ROUSSIL- 
I..ON  Perpignan  is  the  c  apital 

pyrethrum  (plrS'tlnm),  formerly  a  generic  name  for 
plants  now  included  m  the  genus  Chrysanthemum, 
but  still  retained  as  a  common  name  for  some  of 
these,  particulaily  the  plant  called  also  painted 
daisy  This  (rhryaanthemum  coccineum)  has  small 
lacy  carrothke  loaves  and,  in  spiing  or  early  sum- 
mer, large  heads  of  daisyhke  flowers  of  rod,  pink, 
white,  or  lilac,  sometimes  double  The  feverfew  is 
another  pyrethrum  An  iNs&cnnciuE  called  pyreth- 
rum is  made  from  the  dried  flowers  of  Chrysan- 
themum cineraria?  folium  and  coccineum  The  root 
of  a  pelhtory  (Anacydui  pyrethrum)  has  been  used 
medicinally  under  the  name  of  pyrethium 
Pyrgos  or  Pirgos  (both  pfr'gos),  town  (pop 
18,943),  SW  Greece,  in  Elis,  W  Peloponnesus,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Alpheus  river  It  is  a  c  ommercial 
center  and  manufactures  (  igarettes  and  alcoholic 
beverages  Pyrgos  was  sac  keel  (1825)  by  the  Turks 
in  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  It  now  forms 
the  major  part  of  the  municipality  of  Letrinoi 
pyndme  (pT'r!den,-dm).  colorless  liquid  with  a 
pungent,  putrid  odor  Chemically  it  is  a  very  sta- 
ble compound,  somewhat  similar  in  stnic  turo  to 
benzene  Us  aqueous  solution  is  slightly  alkaline 
It  is  obtained  from  coal  tar,  bono  oil,  and  other 
similar  sulwtances  and  is  formed  when  certain 
alkaloids,  eg,  nicotine,  are  decomposed  It  is 
present,  for  example,  in  tobacco  smoke  Pyndme 
is  used  as  a  solvent,  as  a  dcnaturant  in  alcohol,  and, 
in  medicine,  in  treating  asthma  and  as  an  antisep- 


many centuries    The  former  small  principality  of 
Pyrmont  was  united  with  that  of  WALDECK     In 
1922  Pyrmont  waa  incorporated  into  Hanover 
pyrogaUol  (pTrOg&'lQl,  -IdT -161)  or  pyrogallic  acid 

(pl'roga'lXk),  colorless,  crystalline  substance  with 
a  biting  taste,  soluble  in  water,  melting  at  133°C 
and  boiling  at  309°C  Chemically,  it  is  a  PHENOL, 
a  complex  organic  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  three  hvdroxyl  (OH)  radicals,  is  weakly 
acidic ,  and  in  alkaline  solution  is  an  active  reducing 
agent  absorbing  oxygen  rapidly.  It  is  commonly 
and  widely  used  as  a  developing  agent  in  photog- 
raphy ana  also  in  the  manufacture  of  some  dyes 
It  is  prepared  from  gallic  acid 
pyroligneous  acid  (pl"r6llg'n<3us),  dark  liquid,  essen- 
tially a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  wood  (inetl^y  1) 
alcohol,  obtained  in  the  destructive  distilHtion 
of  wood  It  serves  as  a  commercial  source  of 
acetic  acid 

pyromama  (pl*roma'n5u)  [Gr,-crazo  for  fire], 
symptom  of  an  emotional  disorder,  charae  terized 
by  a  compulsion  to  set  fires  The  behavior  of  the 
person  so  afflicted  mav  bo  otherwise  normal  The 
cause  of  the  compulsion  is  not  generally  known  but 
is  believed  to  date  from  childhood  disorder* 
Legally,  tho  pvromamae  is  eonsideiod  an  arsonist 
pyrotechnics  (pl"iot?k'nlkb,  pl"ru-),  the  science  and 
ait  of  makuig  and  using  fueworks  Gunpowder 
was  used  in  firewoiks  b>  the  Chinese  as  early  as 
the  9th  c  ent ,  and  it  was  thev  who  brought  the  art 
to  a  high  stage  of  development,  tho  displays  at 
their  festivals  are  still  notable,  and  manj  hre- 
crackeis  for  Ameman  Fourth  of  July  celebrations 
were  imported  from  China  Many  combustibles 
and  explosives  and  ingenious  combinations  of  the 
two  weie  devised  to  produce  impressive  sounds 
and  lights  of  many  colors  and  to  drive  wheels  and 
rockets  The  use  of  fireworks  for  display  has  sptead 
throughout  the  world  In  the  Orient,  Italj ,  and 
Spam  p> i otcc  hnic al  display  is  an  important  ele- 
ment of  festivals,  and  tho  peoples  of  these  lands 
emigrating  to  the  New  World  brought  the  c  ustom 
with  them  Fireworks  are  also  widely  used  as 
signal  devices  —reel  flares  to  stop  railroad  trams, 
star  bhells  in  tombat  for  illumination  of  enemy 
positions,  various  colored  flares  by  aircraft  to  de- 
note distre»*s  or  to  locate  targets  for  air  bombard- 
ment Ships,  artillerv,  and  infantry  makes  use  of 
signal  flares  where  other  moans  of  communication 
are  absent  01  inexpedient 

pyroxene  (pI'i&ksGn),  name  given  to  members  of  a 
group  of  widelv  distnbuted  rock  imneials,  mctii- 
silicates  of  magnesium,  iron,  and  tale  mm  ofteMi 
with  aluminum,  sodium,  lithium,  manganese,  or 
zinc  The  pyroxene  nuneials  crystallize  ui  three 
different  s>  stems-  -orUiorhombie ,  monoclmic,  ami 
trie  lime— but  all  have  a  fundamental  prism  with 
angles  of  87°  and  OJ°  and  cleavages  parallel  to  tho 
prism  angles  Thev  arc  commonly  white,  gray 
white,  green  white,  greenish  black,  black,  01  brown, 
but  >  ellow,  leddi-ih,  puik,  purple,  and  blue  vai  ictics 
occur  Tho  pyroxene  minerals  are  found  c  hieflj  in 
igneous  ami  e  ontaet  metamorphic  roc  ks  Varieties 
include  enstatite,  bionzite,  hvporstheno,  diopside, 
diallagc,  wollasLomte,  augitc,  poc  tolite,  spodumene, 
and  rhodonite 

pyroxylin  (phok'sflln),  cottonlike  substance  pro- 
duced by  tieating  CILLULOHE  with  nitiic  acid 
Chemically,  it  is  a  mixture  of  tho  lower  cellulose 
nitrates  and  m  this  respec  t  is  distinguished  from 
guncotton,  a  mixture  of  higher  nitiatcs  (<  hiofly  the' 
hexamtrate)  It  is  soluble  in  an  other-alcohol  solu- 
tion, in  methyl  alcohol,  in  amyl  acetate,  and  in 
some  other  organic  solvents  and  is  thciefore  some- 
times called  soluble  guncotton  It  is  highly  inflam- 
mable Pyroxylin  is  used  in  the  preparation  oi 
CELLULOID,  e  OLLOMON,  and  e-ortain  paints  (pyroxv- 
lin  enamels  and  lacquers)  It  was  formeily  used 


m  medicine,  in  treating  asthma  and  as  an  antisep-  lin  enamels  and  lacquers)  It  was  formeily  u&e< 
tic  Among  the  pyridmo  alkaloids  are  conuno  and  in  making  photogriphic  film  but  has  been  largel 
pipertne  (the  alkaloid  in  pepper)  replaced  by  cellulose.)  acetate,  which  is  less  in  flam 


pynte  (pl'rlt)  or  iron  pyrites  (plrl'tCz,  pu-,  pi'rits), 
pale  brabs-yellow  mineral,  the  bisulphide  of  iron 
It  occurs  most  commonly  in  crystals  (belonging  to 
the  isometric  system  and  usually  in  the  form  of 
cubes  and  pyritohedrons),  but  is  also  found  in  mas- 
sive, granular,  and  stalactite  form  In  spite  of  its 
me  knaine,  "fool's  gold,"  it  often  does  contain  gold, 
of  which  auriferous  pynte  m  a  c  ommcrc  lally  im- 
portant source  Other  metals  which  sometimes 
replace  a  part  of  the  uon  are  cobalt,  nickel,  arsenic, 
and  copper  The  most  common  sulphide  mineral, 
pynte  us  widely  distnbuted  in  roc  ks  of  all  ages  and 
types  Important  localities  for  its  oc  currence  are 
Spam,  Portugal,  Noiwav,  Sweden,  Italy,  France, 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  the  United  States  (espe- 
cially  California,  Colorado,  Montana,  New  York, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin)  Its  chief  use 
is  as  a  source  of  sulphur  in  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric ac  id  The  term  pyntea  is  applied  to  any  of  a 
number  of  metallic  sulphides  which  strike  fire  with 
steel  Some  minerals  resembling  pynte  in  appear- 
ance or  composition  are  ARSENOPYHITE,  UHALCOPY- 
RITE  or  copper  pyrites,  COB  \LTITR,  MAKCASITE  or 
white  iron  pyrites  01  spear  pyrites,  and  PYBBHO- 
TITE  or  magnetic  pyrites 

Pyrmont  (plrm6nt')  or  Bad  Pyrmont  (bat'),  town 
(pop  16,534),  Hanover,  W  Germany  It  is  a  noted 
spa  with  mineral  spring*  and  mud  baths,  known  for 


mable 

Pyrrha   see  DKUUAUON 

Pyrrho  (pl'io),  c  300-270  BC,  Gieek  skeptic 
philosopher,  a  native  of  Elis,  said  to  have  been 
oiigmally  a  painter  After  accompanying  Alexan- 
ders expedition  to  the  Orient,  whore  he  is  thought 
to  have  studied  Indian  and  Persian  philosophy,  he 
enjoyed  great  respec  t  at  Elis  and  Athens  His  doc- 
tiirios  were  preserved  by  his  disciple,  Timon  of 
Phhus,  m  satires  Pyrrho  taught  that  nothing  can 
be  known,  because  the  contradictory  of  every 
statement  can  be  maintained  with  equal  plausi- 
bility Hence  the  philosophic  attitude  is  one  of 
suspended  judgment  and  imperturbability  Ho  is 
regarded  as  the  father  of  SKEPTICISM 

pyrrhohte  (pl'iutlt)  or  magnetic  pyrites,  bronze- 
yellow  to  bronze-red  mineral,  a  sulphide  of  iron 
sometimes  containing  nickel  It  tarnishes  easily 
and  is  somewhat  magnetic.  It  crystallizes  m  the 
hexagonal  system,  but  appears  usually  m  massive 
form,  and  oe  curs  chiefly  in  basic  igneous  rocks  In 
some  aieas,  e  g  ,  at  Sudbury,  Ont ,  it  serves  as  an 
impoitant  010  of  nickel  It  is  found  also  in  the 
United  States,  Europe,  and  South  America 

Pyrrhus,  in  Greek  legend   see  NEOPTOLEMUB 

Pyrrhus  (pl'rug),  c  318-272  B.C  ,  king  of  Epirus 
He  fought  at  Ipsus,  in  Phrygm,  agauist  Seleucus  I 
and  Lysunachus  and,  by  the  aid  of  Ptolemy  I 
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(whose  stepdaughter,  Antigone,  he  married),  be- 
came king  of  Epirus  (295  B  C  ).  After  a  victory  at 
Aetoha,  he  invaded  Macedonia,  from  which  he  was 
driven  bv  Lywmarhus  (283  B  C )  He  went  to 
Italy  to  aid  the  Tarentines  with  a  large  force  and 
«»ome  elephants,  and  for  the  firs*  tune  in  history  the 
Greeks  met  the  Romans  in  battle,  at  Heraclea 
(280  BC).  He  completely  defeated  the  Romans 
and  repeated  the  success  the  following  year  at 
As(  ulum.  His  heavy  losses  caused  him  to  declare 
that  "one  more  such  victory  and  I  am  lost  " 
Asculum  was  the  original  Pyrrhic-  victory  At 
Boneventum  he  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  (275 
BO),  but  reestablished  his  prestige  by  a  victory 
over  King  Antigonus  II  in  Macedonia  (273  B  C  ) 
Failing  to  take  Sparta  bv  siege,  he  went  on  to 
Argos,  where  he  was  killed  by  a  falling  roof  tile 
Pythagoras  (pYtha'gum*),  c  582 -c  507  BC,  Greek 
philosopher,  native  of  Hamos  Pythagoras  settled 
m  Crotona,  where  his  influence  became  widespread 
owing  to  the  activities  of  a  religious  brotherhood 
which  he  founded  Thore  is  little  information  con- 
cermng  Pythagoras  himself,  and  many  of  the  later 
philosophers,  especially  Aristotle,  tend  to  refer  to 
the  Pythagoreans  rather  than  to  the  founder  of  the 

S'oup  The  Pythagoreans  were  influenced  by 
rphism  and  took  from  it  belief  in  transmigration 
of  souls  Besides  purification  rites  that  were  in- 
tended to  bring  release  from  endless  reincarnations, 
the  followers  of  Pythagoras  indulged  in  philosophic 
inquiry  as  part  of  their  religious  practice  The 
basic  tenet  of  Pythagoras  was  that  the  essence  of 
all  thmgu  was  number,  in  the  same  sense  that  his 
predecessors  saw  the  single  ultimate  reality  in 
water,  the  boundless,  and  air  He  believed  that 
numbers  weic  not  meiely  symbolic  constructions 
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but  that  all  matter  was  essentially  numerical,  that 
all  relationships  in  the  universe  could  be  expressed 
numerically  Pythagoras  postulated  a  whole  from 
which  all  matter  was  separated  off  This  matter  he 
identified  as  the  limited,  and  the  space  between  he 
saw  as  a  void  and  railed  it  the  unlimited  The 
limited  was  represented  as  fire,  and  the  unlimited 
as  air  The  Pythagoreans  were  the  first  to  reject 
the  hypothesis  of  geocentric  ism  and  to  reduce  the 
earth  to  the  status  of  a  planet  that  revolved  about 
a  fixed  point  This  point  they  saw  as  the  central 
fire,  "the  hearth  of  the  universe,"  but  not  as  the 
sun,  which  they  believed  also  to  revolve  In  music 
the  Pythagoreans  discovered  that  tones  have  nu- 
merical interrelations  (see  GREEK  MUSK  )  Their 
interest  in  numbers  extended  to  practical  mathe- 
matics, and  they  are  credited  with  inspiring  the 
first  part  of  Euclidean  geometry  and  the  theorem 
that  bears  their  name  Their  authority  e  aine  to  an 
abrupt  end  in  Magna  Graecm  when  the  people, 
enraged  at  their  interference  with  accepted  reli- 
gious practices,  either  killed  or  fore  ed  them  to  flee 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  there  was  a 
short  revival  in  NEO-PYTHAC;OHEA  VIHM  of  Pythag- 
orean ideas,  with  emphasis  on  the  mystical  element 
Its  leader  was  Apollomus  of  Tyana  See  John  Bur- 
net,  Early  Greek  Philosophy  (1892) 
Pythagoras  of  Rhegium  (re'jurn),  5th  cent  BC, 
Greek  at  ulptor  In  a  signature  on  a  pedestal  at 
Olvmpia  he  de<  lares  himself  a  Harnmn,  but  the 
period  of  his  training  and  work  belongs  to  Rhe- 
gium, Italy  As  no  works  are  known  that  t  an  with 
( ertamty  bo  identified  as  his,  his  fame  depends 
upon  the  statements  of  those  who  saw  his  statues 
and  named  them  The\  were  mainly  of  athletes 
and  mark  a  step  in  the  transition  between  the 
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archaic  style  and  that  of  the  masters  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  represent  hair,  veins,  and 
muscles  naturally  and  the  first  to  aim  at  rhythm 
and  symmetry  m  sculpture  Among  his  statues 
were  a  portrait  of  the  boxer  Euthvnms,  a  figure  of 
a  man  Hinging  to  a  Iv  re,  and  one  of  Apollo  shooting 
the  Python  with  his  arrows 

Pythlt  (pl'thPu),  in  Greek  religion,  priestess  of  the 
oratle  at  DELPHI  The  Pvthian  games,  held  every 
four  years  (the  third  of  each  Olympiad)  to  honor 
ApolloPythiusat  Delphi  included  musical ,  htctary  . 
and  athletu  contests  Twelve  of  Pindar's  odea 
honoiing  win  nets  of  the  laurel  wreath  at  the  games 
are  called  the  Pythian  odes 

Pythias  see  DAMOV  AND  PYTHIAS 

Python  (pl'thon),  in  Greek  legend,  serpent,  guardian 
of  the  orae  le  at  DC.LPIII  Apollo  killed  him  and 
took  the  ora<  le 

python  (pT'thon",  pl'thun),  a  constrictor,  nonvon- 
omous  snake  found  <  hieflv.  in  the  tropical  regions 
of  Africa,  Asia,  the  East  Indies,  and  Australia  It 
climbs  and  swim--,  exj>ertlv  Birds  and  mammals  on 
which  it  preys  are  killed  by  the  constrictor  force  of 
its  body  mus<  les  Moht  pythons  are  egg  layers 
The  female  coils  her  body  around  the  eggs  during 
the  six  to  eight  weeks'  me  ubation  period  The 
reticulated  or  royal  python  of  SE  Asia  and  the 
Malay  Are  hipelago  may  reach  a  length  of  30  ft  or 
more  Snake  charmers  often  use  the  Indian  rock 
python 

pyxie,  low,  creeping  woody  plant  (Pyxidanlhtra 
barbulata)  of  pine  barrens  from  New  femey  to 
North  Carolina  It  foims  tushionhke  mats  with 
small  eveigieen  leaves,  sprinkled  in  the  spung  with 
white  or  pink  floweis  It  is  also  called  floweung 
moss  and  pine-barien  beauty 


Q 


jitig  to 

lUst 


Q,  17th  letter  of  tho  AIPHABKT  corresponding 
the  koppa  of  western  Greek  alphabets  U  rat 
follow  the  letter  in  English,  and  the  combinatu 
propei ly  represents  a  sound  much  like  the  true 
voiceless  labiovelar  stop  (also  represented  by  the 
combination  kw) 

"Q"    see  QT.  iLLKR-CorcH  SIR  ARTHUR  THOMAS 

Qatar  or  Katar  (both  ka'tAr),  sheikdom  (c  2,000 
sq  mi  ,  pop  c  25,000),  Arabia,  coextensive  with 
the  Qatar  peninsula,  which  projects  into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  The  capital  is  Doha  or  Hida  (pop 
(  12,000)  Qatar  is  largely  barren  Wishing  and 
work  in  tho  oil  fields  and  refineries  support  most  of 
the  population  The  hheikdom  is  in  close  treaty 
relations  with  Great  Britain. 

Qena,  Egy  pt   see  KLNEH 

Qom,  Iran    see  KUM 

Quabbin  Reservoir  (kwfi'bm),  covering  39  i  sq  mi 
in  the  Swift  River  vallev,  central  Mass,  near 
Belchertown  NE  of  Springfield,  completed  1917 
Windsor  Dam  is  170  ft  high  The  water  flows  to 
the  WACHTTHI-TT  RFHRRVOIR  through  Quabbin 
\queduct  (24  6  mi  long)  and  supplies  Boston 

quack  grass  ot  couch  grass,  Old  Wot  Id  pcrennul 
glass  (Agropwun  rep* mi),  now  widely  distnbuted 
and  in  the  United  States  a  tioublesome  weed  It 
somewhat  resembles  i  beardless  wheat  and  has 
c  looping,  yellowish  footstalks,  the  joints  of  which 
<  ven  though  detached  ai  c  capable  of  producing  new 
plants,  thus  making  it  a  good  KOI!  binder  but  also 
extremely  diffic  ult  to  ei  aeiicate  The  dned  sweetish 
lootstalks  have  been  used  medicinally,  and  the 
foliage  is  useful  for  forage 

quadrant  (kweVdrunt)  1  An  instrument  used  for 
meaouring  angular  altitudes  and  made  in  several 
forms  In  geneial,  it  contests  of  a  graduated  arc  of 
90°  or  a  little  nioie,  to  which  is  affixed  an  index 
irni  Some  foim  of  Mghtmg  airangement  is  at- 
tached, with  a  plumb  line  or  spirit  level  for  fixing 
it  in  a  horizontal  01  vertical  position  In  principle 
and  application  it  is  similar  to  the  SEXTANT,  by 
which  it  has  been  superseded  2  The  heavy  c  asting 
keyed  to  the  head  of  a  ship's  ruddor,  by  which  the 
rudder  is  turned  and  to  which  the  steering  chains 
aie  attached  3  The  fourth  part  of  a  circle,  10  , 
the  area  bounded  by  an  arc  and  two  radii  diawn  at 
nght  angles  to  each  other. 

quadrille  (kwudrll'),  French  dance,  popular  at  tho 
couit  of  Napoleon  I  and  unpoited  into  England 
and  tjhe  United  States  in  tho  19th  cent  Alternately 
in  6-8  and  2-4  meter,  it  was  composed  of  five 
figures  which  four  or  eight  couples  danced  in  a 
square.  The  auadrille  had  a  groat  vogue  in 
Franco,  England,  and  Germany  in  tho  19th  cent. 

qutdrivium:  see  LIBKRAL  ARTS 

Quadruple  Alliance,  name  of  several  European 
alliances  The  Quadruple  Alliance  of  1718  was 
formed  by  England,  France,  tho  emperor,  and  the 
Netherlands  when  Philip  V  of  Spam,  guided  by 
Cardinal  ALBBRONI,  sought  by  force  to  nullify  the 
peace  settlements  reached  after  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  (see  UTRECHT,  PEACE  OK)  A 
British  fleet  landed  Austrian  troops  in  Sicily, 
which  Spain  had  seized,  while  French  and  British 
forces  entered  Spain.  Early  in  1720  Spain  yielded 


to  the  allies,  hut  the  peace  terms  thoroughly  re- 
vised those  signed  at  Utiecht  The  Treaty  of  The 
Hague  restored  Naples  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
Austna  m  turn  promised  that  Philip's  son  Charles 
(later  Charles  IV  of  Spini)  would  succeed  to  P«r- 
ma,  Piacenza,  and  Tuscany  Savoy,  in  exchange 
for  yielding  Sicily  to  the  house  of  Austria,  received 
the  island  of  Sardinia  and  became  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia  Spam  joined  the  alliance  A  progressive 
rapprochement  between  Spain  and  France  led  to 
the  F\MIM  COMPACT  (1733)  andafurthei  redistribu- 
tion of  temtoiies  after  the  War  of  the  Poi  ISH 
Si  re  EtsioN  (1733-35)  The  Quadruple  Alliance  of 
March,  1814,  was  concluded  among  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  at  Chaumont,  France, 
in  order  to  sticngthon  their  coalition  against  Na- 
poleon 1  \ftcr  Napoleon's  first  abdication  the 
four  powers  made  peace  with  Franco  (soe  PA  HIM, 
THk\iv  ot,  1811),  after  Napoleon 'H  return  from 
Elba,  they  defeated  him  in  the  Watciloo  campaign 
and  irnposc'd  on  France  the  moie  severe  Treaty  of 
Paris  of  1815  On  the  same  day  that  treaty  was 
signed  (Nov  20),  the  Quadruple  Alliance  was 
renewed  m  order  to  insure  its  execution  The  so- 
called  HOLI  AUIVNCF,  signed  a  few  days  earlier 
by  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  bee  aine  confused 
with  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  especially  since  the 
international  congresses  at  Aachen  (1818),  Trop- 
pau  (1820),  Laibach  (1821),  and  Verona  (18J2)— 
which  were  held  according  to  provisions  of  the 
Quadruple  Mliatue — increasingly  shaped  the  policy 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  while  England  retired  into 
"splendid  isolation  "  The  Quadruple  \lliance  was 
Iransfoimed  into  the  Quintuple  Vlhance  by  the 
accession  (1818)  of  France  The  Quadruple  Alli- 
ance of  1834  was  formed  by  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing the  constitutional  government  of  Spain  and 
the  throne  of  Isabella  II  against  the  C \RLISTS  The 
Spanish  marriages  (1846,  see  ISABELLA  II)  ended 
Franco-British  cooperation  in  Spanish  affairs 

quaestor  or  questor  (both  kwt'stm),  Roman  mag- 
istrate, with  criminal  jurisdiction  and  with  re- 
bponsibihty  for  the  treasury  At  nr&t  there  were 
two,  then  four  (421  B  C  ) ,  Sulla  named  20,  and 
Caesar  set  40  as  tho  number  (45  B  C  )  Augustus 
reduced  them  to  20  Quaestors  were  in  theory  dep- 
uties (for  consuls,  praetors,  or  proconsuls)  A 
quae&torship  was  tho  fiist  magistracy  sought  by 
an  ambitious  young  man 

quagga  (kwa'gu)  [Hottentot  I,  extinct  African  an- 
imal of  the  genus  Equua,  to  which  tho  horse,  tho  ass, 
and  tho  zebra  belong  Hunted  for  its  skin,  it 
was  exterminated  in  the  19th  cent  Tho  last 
quagga  died  in  1872  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoo  logical 
Society  of  London.  In  form  and  size  the  quagga 
resembled  the  zebra  It  was  of  a  brownish  color, 
and  from  the  face  to  the  middle  of  the  body  it  was 
striped  Like  other  wild  animals  of  the  horse 

ru*,,   it  lived  ui  herds.    Some  tauied  qutiggaa 
w  light  vehicles 

Quai  d'Orsay  (ka  dorsu'),  quay  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seme  in  Paris,  extending  from  the  Eiffel  Tower 
to  the  Palais  Bourbon  (housing  the  national  as- 
sembly, formerly  the  chambei  of  deputies)  Next 


to  the  Palais  Bourbon  stands  the  French  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs,  a  vast  palatial  building,  which  is 
often  referred  to  as  simplv  the  Quai  d'Oisav 

quail,  name  for  various  small  game  birds  of  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds  Originally  the  term  referred  to 
the  common  quail  of  the  Old  World  whic  h  has  not 
been  successfully  introduced  into  America  Many 
of  these  are  netted  during  migration  in  the  Medi- 
teiranean  region  for  sale  in  European  markets 
Among  tho  New  World  buds  which  are  called  quail 
arc  ono  eastern  bird,  the  BOHWHITE,  and  a  number 
of  western  ones,  including  the  handsome  mountain 
or  plumed  quail,  also  culled  mountain  partridge, 
the  largest  of  the  group  and  native  to  the  Pac  ific 
coast  states,  Gambol's  quail  of  the  southwestern 
deserts  and  Mexico,  and  the  California  and  valley 
quails  Quails  aie  useful  birds,  feeding  mainly  on 
insects  arid  weed  seeds 

Quaker  City    see  PHIUDKLPHIA. 

quaker-ladies    see  HLI  KT 

Quakers   sec  1- nit  NOW,  soericnr  OP 

Quakertown,  mdustnal  borough  (pop  5,150),  SE 
Pa,  N  of  Philadelphia,  settled  c  1700,  me  1855 
Its  tnanufac  tuies  include  iron  products,  clothing, 
and  luggage  V  Quaker  meetinghouse,  built  in 
1802,  is  here 

quaking  grass,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Bnza,  annual 
or  peienmal  glasses  cultivated  for  tho  giaceful 
panicles  of  seeds  whic  h  hang  in  flattened,  pendu- 
lous clusteis  and  vibrate  in  a  breeze  It  may  be 
used  as  an  EVERL\HTIVU 

Quanah  (kwa'nu,  kwa'nn),  citv  (pop  3,707),  co 
seat  of  Hardeman  co  ,  N  Tex  is,  WNW  of  Wichit  i 
Falls,  settled  1880,  me  1SS7  Named  for  tho  half- 
white  Comanchc  war  chief,  Quanah  Parker,  tho 
city  is  in  an  aiea  S  of  the  Red  River  once  frequent- 
ed by  the  Comancho  and  now  given  over  to  nri- 
gatoci  wheat  firms  Native  gypsum  is  made  into 
plaster  and  wallboard  in  Quanah  and  near  by. 
Some  miles  away  the  Texas-Oklahoma  \\olf  Hunt 
is  held  each  September 

Quantico  (kwcm'tlko),  town  (pop  1,139).  N  Va  , 
on  the  Potomac  below  Washington,  I)  C  ,  me 
1927,  remc  1934.  It  us  an  important  U  S  Marine 
Coips  ba.se 

Quantnll,  William  Clarke  (kwon'ttll),  1837-65, Con- 
federate guerrilla  leader,  b  (  inal  Dover  (now  Do- 
ver), Ohio  In  the  Civil  \\ar  his  band  of  guerrillas 
was  active  in  Mihsomi  and  Kansas  On  Aug  21, 
1863,  Ouantrill,  with  about  450  men,  pillaged  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  and  wantonly  killed  some  150  citi- 
zens He  was  mot  tally  wounded  by  Federal  troops 
in  May,  186o  Jesso  J\ME*»  and  his  brother  Frank 
were  Quantnll  giic'iullus  See  W  C.  Connelley, 
Quantnll  and  tht.  B,,rdcr  Wars  (1910). 

quantum  theory,  a  theory  m  physics  dealing'with 
emission  and  ibsorption  by  atoms  and  by  suba- 
tomic pai  tK  les  of  light  and  energy  that  are  asso- 
ciated with  ladiation  Tho  tiansfor  of  energy  was 
held  It)  IHJ  a  continuous  flow  until  Max  Planck,  in 
1900,  advanced  the  by  pothesis  that  the  tiansfer  is 
discontinuous  and  involves  a  unit  amount,  or 
packet,  of  energy  (the  quantum)  The  quantum  is 
a  f unc  tion  of  a  constant  cieriv  ed  by  Planck  (Planck's 

constant  lepresented  by  the  sy  mbol  h  and  havuig 
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n  probable  value  of  about  6  6X10— tr  erg-second) 
and  of  the  frequency  of  radiation  of  the  particle 
(represented  by  the  symbol  »),  the  quantum  for- 
mula is  therefore  q*=hv  Albert  Einstein  in  1905  pos- 
tulated light  quanta  (photons),  comparable  with 
energy  quanta,  by  which  he  explained  the  photo- 
electric effect  Thus  he  revived  the  corpuscular 
view  of  the  nature  of  light  which  had  been  super- 
seded by  the  wave  theory  However,  since  inter- 
ference 'and  diff rar  tion  phenomena  were  not  ex- 
plained by  the  quantum  theory  of  light,  the  wave 
theory  held  its  plat  e  and  light  was  generally  re<  og- 
ntzed  to  have  dual  aspects  The  general  quantum 
theory  as  extended  (1908)  to  atomir  structure  bv 
Niels'  Bohr  and-  as  further  developed  by  several 
s<  lentists  resolved  many  problems  in  physics  (e  g  , 
the  relation  between  the  structure  and  the  spee- 
trum  of  in  atom)  but  was  recognized  to  have  many 
inconsistencies  The  first  stop  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  theon  and  in  the  formulation  of  a 
spec  nili/ed  quantum  mechanics  was  a  hypothesis, 
hist  suggested  c  1923  by  Louis  de  Broglie,  that 
duality  extended  to  matter  and  that  electrons 
should  be  regarded  not  only  as  individual  particles 
but  as  being  associated  with  systems  of  waves 
Krwm  Sehrodmgor  developed  a  mathematical 
formulation  (wave  met  hanic  s)  of  the  theory  ,  whit  h 
was  confirmed  in  1927  bv  C  J  Davisson  and  L  A 
Conner  In  the  meantime  another  theory  of  the 
particle  and  the  wave  aspects  of  matter  was 
e\ohed  by  Werner  Heisenberg  and  elaborated 
mathematically  bv  him  in  collaboration  with  a 
Gorman  phy  su  ist,  Max  Born  In  1927  the  essential 
elements  of  both  theories  were  amalgamated  by 
P  A  M  Dirac  into  a  new  mathematical  form  whu  h 
is  the  basis  of  modern  quantum  mechanics,  of 
which  wave  mechanics  is  an  integral  part  Quan- 
tum mechanics  has  not  onlv  revolutionized  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  atomic  phenomena,  but  has 
undermined  the  concept  of  causality  in  physics 
because  the  quantum  theory  cannot  predict  the 
behavior  ot  any  individual  particle  It  deals  in 
terms  of  the  relative  probability  of  the  future 
position  and  velocity  of  a  particle,  its  predictions 
are  accurate  because  it  treats  statistically  very 
laige  numbers  of  particles  In  1927  Heisenberg 
enunciated  his  principle  of  indeterminaney ,  which 
asserts  that  limitations  inherent  in  nature  prohibit 
the  determination  of  both  the  position  and  the 
yelocity  of  a  particle,  e  K  ,  even  if  an  ultramicro- 
ncope  suffic  lentlv  powerful  for  viewing  a  subatomic 
part ic  le  were  construe  ted,  the  irnpac  t  of  the 
minimum  quantity  of  light  required  for  viewing 
the  partic  le  would  change  its  direction  and  veloc  ity 
The  future  course  of  a  particle  cannot  he  predicted 
unlesj,  both  yelocity  and  position  at  a  given  mo- 
ment ate  known  Most  theoretic  al  physic  ists  agree 
that  causality  is  therefore  indeterminable  and 
must  be  abandoned  as  a  scientific  concept  How- 
ever, a  few  scientists,  including  Kmstem,  regard 
the  statistical  nature  of  the  present  quantum 
theoiv  as  a  transitional  stage  and  hope  that  a 
unified  theory  of  nature  may  ho  developed  that 
will  re«olve  certain  contradictory  aspects  of  the 
quantum  and  relativity  theories  Such  a  theory 
was  eriunc  mted  by  Einstein  in  1950  but  its  value 
has  not  as  >  et  been  assessed  See  Banesh  Hoffmann, 
Thf  Strange  JUtnry  of  the  Quantum  (1947),  a  nori- 
technu  al  work,  P  A  M  Dirac ,  Principles  of  Quan- 
tum Mechanics  (id  ed  ,  1947),  L  E  Schiff,  Quan- 
tum MethanicH  (1949) 

Quantz,  Johann  Joachim  (yo'han  yo'^khim  kvants), 
1097-177,3,  German  flutist  and  composer  for  the 
flute  He  played  several  instruments  and  was  in 
his  early  life  a  wandering  bandsman  and  composer 
In  1741  ho  became  chamber  musician  and  teacher 
of  the  flute  to  Frederick  the  Great,  for  whom 
Quantz  wrote  more  than  500  piec  es,  many  of  whic  h 
were  published  He  wrote  also  a  famous  textbook 
for  the  flute  (1752),  which  was  translated  into 
French,  English,  and  Dutch,  and  invented  several 
improvements  on  the  instrument 
Quapaw  (kw6'p6),  town  (pop  1,054),  extreme  NE 
Okla  ,  near  the  Kansas  boundary,  in  the  region  of 
lead  and  zinc  mining 

Quapaw  Indians,  North  Amenc  in  Indian  tribe, 
also  c  ailed  the  Arkansas,  of  the  Siouan  linguistic 
stock  According  to  their  traditions,  they  once 
dwelt  with  the  Omaha,  the  Kansa,  the  Pone  a,  and 
the  Osage  in  the  Ohio  valley,  but  when  the  tribes 
separated  the  Quapaw  went  down  the  Mississippi 
In  1540,  when  visited  by  Hern  an  do  De  Soto,  the 
Quapaw  lived  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
N  of  the  Arkansas  river,  in  present  E  \rkansas 
They  then  numbered  perhaps  some  5,000  Jacques 
Marquette  arrived  at  this  village  in  1073  and  was 
the  first  of  many  Frenc  h  explorers  to  visit  the  Qua- 
paw They  made  a  large  land  cession  to  the  United 
States  in  1818  and  some  years  later  moved  to 
Oklahoma,  where  they  later  became  reservation 
Indians  Today  they  number  some  600  The 
Quapaw  were  essentially  "village"  Indians  of  the 
Plains  area,  but  they  had  certain  distinctive  traits, 
they  built  temple  and  burial  mounds  and  lived  m 
"long  houses  " 

Qu'Appelle  (kape?!'),  river  rising  in  S  Saskatchewan 
NW  of  Moose  Jaw  and  flowing  270  mi  generally  E 
through  Buffalo  Pound  Lake  and  Fishing  Lakes, 
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past  Fort  Qu'Appelle  to  the  Assimboine,  just  over 
the  Manitoba  border  and  NE  of  Moosomin,  Sask. 
The  river  is  noted  for  whitefish 
quarantine  (kwS'runtSn),  limitation  of  movement 
imposed  upon  humans  and  animals  for  a  time  just 
l>eyond  the  incubation  period  of  a  disease  to  which 
they  may  have  been  exposed.  Originating  in  the 
12th  cent  in  Venice,  where  an  offshore  wait  of  40 
days  was  required  of  ships,  the  practice  has  been 
materially  (hanged  by  developments  in  medical 
science  Quaiantme,  or  isolation,  of  cases  of  com- 
munic  able  diseases  is  an  important  prim  iple  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  In  19.37  Now  York  harbor  re- 
laxed a  regulation  in  force  nearly  200  years  requir- 


ing inspection  of  incoming  vessels  by  the  port's 
medical  officers  The  word  of  the  ship's  physician 
is  now  ace  epted  as  to  the  freedom  from  disease  of 


those  aboard  Public  health  regulations  have  the 
fore  o  of  law,  and  phy  sicians  are  required  to  ceport 
cases  of  certain  commumeable  diseases  to  the 
authorities  Posting  of  warning  notu  es  and  related 
requirements  of  disinfection  of  the  contaminated 
area  are  known  as  quarantine  regulations  In  some 
countries  passengers  on  ships  and  planes  arriving 
from  sites  of  epidemics  are  permitted  to  debark 
only  if  they  produce  medical  certificates  testifying 
that  they  ha\  e  been  inoculated  against  the  disease 
The  restriction  by  some  countries  CHI  importation 
of  plants  to  guard  against  entrance  of  plant 
diseases  is  also  known  as  quarantine 
Quarles,  Francis,  1592-1644,  English  poet  His  best- 
known  work  is  Emblems  (1635),  an  ingenious  vol- 
ume of  moral  and  religious  verse  Enchiridion 
(lf>40)  is  a  collection  of  piose  aphorisms 
Quarnero,  Gulf  of  (kwarna'ro),  arm  of  the  Adri- 
atic Sea  between  the  eastern  coast  of  Istria  and 
the  Dalmatian  coast  Fiume  lies  at  its  head,  and 
the  islands  of  Krk  and  Cherso  are  in  it 
quarrying  (kweVremg),  the  removal  of  rock  from  a 
large  natural  deposit  The  methods  employed 
vary  with  the  use  to  which  the  stone  is  to  be  put 
and  with  the  nature  and  loc  ation  of  the  deposit 
tf  building  stone  is  required,  the  rock  is  cut  in 
large  and  regular  shapes,  for  the  "aggregate"  used 
in  concrete  it  is  shattered  Harder  rocks  which  do 
not  tend  to  shatter  are  separated  by  blasting, 
softer  ones  are  channeled  Channeling  is  done 
by  a  battery  of  rock  drills  ac  tuated  by  steam  or 
gasoline  engines  and  by  pneumatic  machines 
For  less  dense  building  stone,  quarrying  is  effected 
by  drilling  a  line  of  holes  perpendicular  to  the  joint 
or  cleavage  plane  of  a  formation,  inserting  wedges, 
and  hammering  them  until  the  increasing  pressure? 
splits  off  the  stone  This  method  was  piobably 
used  by  the  anc  icnts,  whose  quarrying  feats  were 
remarkable  Most  of  the  present  quarrying  is  done 
with  channeling  apparatus  of  various  kinds  When 
these  have  made  their  vertu  al  c  uts  in  the  roc  k, 
gadding  machines,  working  hon/ontally  on  the 
same  prim  iple  as  the  channelers  do  vertically, 
make  their  c  uts  Wedges  are  then  used  to  split 
off  the  long  blocks  These  are  subdivided  and  re- 
moved Wire  saws  are  also  used,  these  consist  of 
two  pulley  s  over  which  an  endless  steel  wire  passes 
Holes  are  drilled  in  tho  roc  k  (perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  separation)  large  enough  to  accommodate 
pulley  and  shaft,  as  the  cut  deepens  tho  pulleys  are 
lowered  into  tho  holes  so  that  the  wire  is  kept  m 
constant  contact  with  the  rock  Crushed  stone  is 
obtained  by  detonating  high  explosives  in  a  series 
of  holes  arranged  for  the  greatest  fracturing  offec  t 
This  produe  es  relatively  small  sized  stones,  whic  h 
are  then  sent  through  crushing  machinery  to  re- 
duce them  to  the  desired  dimensions  Multiple 
revolving  sc  recns  separate  them  for  uniformity 
See  Oliver  Bowles,  The  Stone  Industries  (1934) 
Quarryville,  borough  (pop  1,120),  SE  Pa  ,  SE  of 

Lancaster,  settled  1791.  me    1892 
Quartus    (kweVtus)    [Latin, -fourth],    follower   of 

Paul  at  Corinth     Rom    10  23 

quartz  (kworts),  one  of  the  commonest  of  all  rock- 
forming  minerals  and  one  of  the  most  important 
constituents  of  tho  earth's  surface  Chemically,  it  is 
silicon  dioxide  It  occurs  in  crystals  of  the  hexag- 
onal system,  commonly  having  the  form  of  a  six- 
sided  prism  terminating  in  a  six-sided  pyramid,  the 
<  rystals  are  often  distorted  and  twins  are  common 
Quartz  may  be  transparent,  translucent,  or  opaque, 
it  may  be  colorless  or  colored  Varieties  are 
classified  as  crystalline,  cryptocrystallme,  and  clas- 
tic Crystalline  varieties  me  ludo  ordinary  colorless 
crystallized  quartz  or  rock  crystal,  rose  quartz, 
yellow  quartz,  sometimes  used  as  imitation  TOPAZ, 
smoky  quartz  or  cairngorm  stone,  milk-white 
milky  quartz,  aventurme  quartz,  which  contains 
scales  of  hematite  or  mica,  AMFTHYST,  and  CAT'S- 
EYE  Varieties  of  cryptocrystallme  quartz,  the 
crystal  structure  of  which  can  be  seen,  if  at  all, 
only  under  the  microscope,  are  CHALCEDONY,  FLINT, 
hornstone,  and  chert  Colored  varieties  of  chalce- 
dony known  by  special  names  are  CARNKUAN, 

SARD,  CHRYSOPRA8E,  AGATE,  ONYX,  SARDONYX,  atld 

JASPER  Clastic*  quartzes  are  BAND  and  BANDBTONR 
quartzite,  consolidated  rock  composed  of  firmly 
cemented  quartz  grama  Usually  it  is  white,  light 
gray,  yellowish,  or  light  brown,  but  is  sometimes 
colored  blue,  green,  purple,  or  black  by  included 
minerals.  It  results  from  the  alteration  of  sand- 
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stone  either  by  the  deposition  of  quarta  between 
the  grains  of  sand  in  tho  sandstone  or  else  by  meta- 
morphism  It  is  most  easily  distinguished  from 
sandstone  by  the  fact  that  it  fractures  across  its 
constituent  grains  of  sand,  while  sandstone  frac- 
tures along  the  line  of  the  cementing  material,  be- 
tween the  grains  of  sand  Sandstones  containing 
impurities  arc  frequently  metamorphosed  into 
gneiss  and  mica  schist,  and  impure  quartzites  ac- 
cordingly grade  into  gneisses  and  mica  sc'htsts 
Quaternary  period  (kwutur'nure),  second  period  of 
the  CtNozoic  ERA  of  geologic  time  During  the 
early  Quaternary,  Europe  and  North  America  lay 
under  the  ice  sheets  of  the  PLMSTOC'ENE  KPOC  H  In 
the  Quaternai  v,  the  climate  and  present  features  of 
the  earth  have  boon  developed  Tho  period  has 
been  characterized  by  erosion,  which  has  been  the 
chief  agent  in  shaping  mountains  and  valleys  to 
their  present  form,  and  by  extensive  disturbances 
of  the  earth's  surface,  such  as  eaithquakes,  erup- 
tion of  volcanoes,  and  frequent  occurrences  of  folds 
and  faults  The  continents,  though  comparatively 
stable,  have  boon  c  ontmually  c  hanging  their  eleva- 
tion relative  to  tho  sea,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
within  historic  times,  e  g  ,  by  the  submergence  arid 
emergence  of  the  temple  01  Jupiter  Serapis,  near 
Naples,  and  by  the  rising  of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
The  life  of  tho  Quaternary  has  been  marked  by  the 
rise  and  dommane  e  of  man  Somo  authorities  main- 
tain that  although  the  terms  Quaternary  and  Ter- 
tiary persist  in  common  usago  the  division  of  the 
Cenozoic  into  these  two  periods  is  based  on  a  mis- 
conception and  is  therefore  unjustified 
quaternion  (kwiitur'neun),  in  mathematics,  a  typo 
of  higher  complex  number  first  suggested  by  Sir 
William  H  Hamilton  in  184.4  A  complex  number 
is  a  number  of  the  form  a-f-bi  when  a  and  b  are  real 
numbers  and  i  is  the  so-called  imaginary  unit  de- 
nned by  tho  equation  i2  =  —  1  The  rules  for  operat- 
ing with  c  omplex  numbers  are  simply  those  of 
operating  with  tho  polynomial  a-f-bx  except  thnt 
i*  is  replac  od  by  —  1  whenever  it  occurs  A  quatei  - 
mon,  an  extension  of  this  concept,  is  a  number  of 
tho  form  a-f  bi-fcj+dk  when  a,  b,  c,  and  d  are  roal 
numbers  and  i,  j,  and  A;  are  imaginary  units  defined 
by  the  equations  ij=j*  =  k2  =  ijk«  - 1  Quaternions 
and  vectors  and  tensors  (later  outgrowths  of  the 
concept  of  quaternions)  have  many  important 
applications  in  mechanics 

Quatre  Bras  (ka'tru  bra'),  village,  Brabant  prov , 
Belgium,  on  the  road  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels 
Here  on  June  Ib,  1815,  the  French  under  Marshal 
Ney  were  defeated  bv  the  British  under  Wellington 
in  an  important  battle  of  tho  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGN 
Quauhtemoc  or  Quauhtemotzfn  see  CUAUHTEMOC 
Quay,  Matthew  Stanley  (kwa),  1831-1904,  Amer- 
ican political  leader,  b  York  co  ,  Pa  ,  grad  Jeffer- 
son College.  Canonsburg,  Pa ,  1850  He  studied 
law  m  Pittsburgh  and  was  admitted  (1851)  to  the 
bar  He  fought  in  the  Civil  War,  and  after  the  war 
ho  rose  steadily  in  Pennsylvania  politics  until  he 
became  boss  of  the  state  Republican  machine  His 
skill  in  organization  and  manipulation  of  patronage 
kept  Pennsylvania  thoroughly  Republican,  as 
chairman  (1888)  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, Quay  secured  large  campaign  contributions 
and  played  a  leading  role  m  Benjamin  Harrison's 
presidential  election  ( Mosely  associated  with  James 
Donald  CAMFROV,  he  served  (1887-99)  m  the  U  S 
Senate,  but  serious  charges  of  venality  prevented 
his  reelection  in  1898  Quay  was,  however,  able  to 
block  the  election  of  anyone  else  When  the  gover- 
nor appointed  him  Senator  ad  interim  there  was  a 
great  public  protest,  and  the  Senate  refused  to  seat 
him,  but  m  1901  he  was  reelec  ted 
Quebec  (kwebek'),  Fi  Quebec  (kfibSk'),  province 
(523,800  sq  mi.,  with  water  surface  594,800  sq 
mi  ,  1941  pop  2,221,882,  1948  estimated  pop 
3,792,000),  E  Canada  The  city  of  Quebec  is  tho 
capital,  other  important  cities  are  Montreal,  Vor- 
dun,  Trois  Rivieres  (Three  Rivers),  Shorbrooke, 
and  Hull  Quebec  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Hudson  Strait  and  Ungava  Bay,  on  the  east  b\ 
Labrador,  on  the  south  by  New  Brunswu  k, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York, 
and  on  tho  west  by  Ontario  and  James  Bay  and 
Hudson  Bay  The  province  includes  ANTICOBTI 
island  It  gained  the  Ungava  peninsula  from 
Northwest  Territories  in  1912  and  lost  part  of  tho 
eastern  section  to  Labrador  in  1927  Tho  northern 
nine  tenths  of  this  largest  provuice  is  tho  ancient 
granite  e  ore  of  tho  Laurentian  Plateau,  planed  by 
glacial  action  into  a  pattern  of  rounded  hills, 
swiftly  flowing  rivers,  and  numerous  lakes  and 
bogs  Dense  forests  cover  much  of  the  surface,  and 
tho  rmneral-i  ic  h  roc  k  yields  gold,  copper,  zinc,  and 
silver  Tho  aluminum  plant  at  Arvidais  the  world's 
largest  single  produe  er  of  aluminum  The  rela- 
tively unexplored  and  uninhabited  north  country 
has  been  a  source  of  luxury  furs  for  many  years, 
and  trappers  still  travel  by  canoe  along  the  water- 
courses Recent  discovery  of  iron  deposits  run- 
ning into  Labrador  have  increased  tho  develop- 
ment of  this  part  of  the  province.  Lumbering, 
particularly  in  S  Quebec,  has  been  widely  devel- 
oped and  contributes  to  a  thriving  industry  in  the 
manufacturing  of  pulpwood  and  paper.  The  region 
ia  unsuitable  for  agriculture,  except  for  dairying 
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and  general  farming  in  the  valley  of  the  Saguenay. 
To  the  south  of  the  Lauren  tmn  Plateau  the  8t 
Lawrence  cuts  its  way  out  of  the  heartland  of  the 
continent  Lowlands,  the  centei  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  industry,  extend  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  8  and  E  of  Quebec  i  ity  That  city  itself, 
with  its  Old  World  atmosphere,  and  busy,  in- 
dustrial Trois  Rivieres  are  on  the  north  bank,  while 
Montreal,  the  leading  manufacturing,  transport, 
and  common  tat  city  of  C'anada,  lies  on  an  island  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Ottawa  and  St  Lawrence 
rivers  The  famous  GAHP&  PFNINSUIA  stretches 
E  of  the  lowlands  and  S  of  the  St  Lawrence  The 
small  farming  and  fishing  villages  that  dot  the 
coast  charm  tourists  with  thoir  simplicity  and  self- 
sufficiency  In  the  Gaspe,  as  in  all  of  Quebec  but 
the  lowlands,  the  c  Innate  is  extreme  The  rivers 
are  ( losed  to  navigation  five  months  of  the  year, 
and  heavy  land  traffic  moves  at  ross  the  ice  Sports- 
men and  tourists  are  atti  ac  ted  to  the  winter  sports 
in  the  Laurentians  and  to  varied  summer  pleasures 
throughout  the  province  Although  the  tourist 
trade  is  a  valuable  soun  o  of  income,  it  is  far  sur- 
passed by  other  developments  Quebec's  resources 
have  been  utilized  to  place  it  first  in  Canada  in 
available  water  power  and  sec  ond  in  total  value  of 
production  Since  many  continental  exploiations 
radiated  from  this  area,  Quebec  has  been  called  the 
c  radle  of  Canada  In  1 534  Jac  ques  ( 'artier  planted 
a  cross  on  tho  Gaape,  and  the  following  year  he 
sailed  up  the  St  Lawrence  In  1008  Samuel  de 
Cham  plain,  founder  of  New  France,  built  a  trading 
post  at  the  site  of  Quebec  and  from  this  and  other 
eailv  settlements  missionaries,  explorers,  and  fur 
traders  penetrated  the  American  continent  west- 
ward to  the  Rockies  and  south waid  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  The  chartered  fur  trade  ended  in  106 J 
with  the  establishment  of  ro\  al  government  of  New 
Franc  e  Frenc  h  military  strength  was  long  exerted 
to  protect  the  colony  and  expand  New  France  in 
the  I'RFNCii  AND  INDIAN  WARS  The  struggle 
ended  with  the  dramatic  and  tragir  battle  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  (bee  ABHAH\M,  PLAINS  01-),  and 
New  France's  <>0,000  colonists  came  under  British 
lule  as  a  provmc  e  m  1703  Pressed  by  the  incipient 
Ameiu.au  Revolution,  the  Butish  wiote  the  QUE- 
BFC  ACT  of  1774,  under  whu  h  the  province  was  al- 
lowed to  continue  its  semifeudal  svstem  of  land 
tenure  and  to  retain  its  language,  religion,  and  insti- 
tutions Representative  government  was  intro- 
duced with  the  Constitutional  -Vet  of  1791,  and 
Quebec  became  known  as  Lower  ( 'an  ad  a,  Growing 
resentment  against  the  arbitrary  rule  of  governois 
resulted  m  a  icvolt  in  1837  led  bv  Louis  P\PINLAU 
Under  threat  of  ai  rest  Papinen.ii  es<  aped  from  the 
province  but  was  later  granted  amnesty  In  1840 
Quebec  (Ix)wer  Canada)  was  joined  with  Ontario 
(Upper  Canada)  under  the  Act  of  Union,  and  m 
1846  it  became  Canada  Kast,  responsible  govern- 
ment was  instituted  by  1849  after  much  struggle 
With  Canadian  federation  in  1867  Quebec  again 
bee  ame  a  province  Quebec  has  taken  its  place  in 
Canadian  federation  with  its  traditional  institu- 
tions well  piote<  ted  A  dual  s«  hool  sv  stem  was  set 
up  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  population  three  fourths 
French  Canadian  and  predominantly  Catholic 
The  major  centers  of  highei  learning  are  McGill 
Univ  ,  the  Umv  of  Montreal,  Laval  Umv  ,  and  tho 
Umv  of  Bishop's  College  The  problem  of  estab- 
lishing national  unity  has  been  made  difficult  by 
the  coexistence  of  two  cultures  as  different  as  tho 
Frenc  h  and  the  British  The  Quebec  legislature  is 
the  one  predominantly  trench  law  making  body  m 
North  Ameru  a,  and  it  is  always  strongly  insistent 
on  the  widest  interpolation  of  the  provincial 
powers  as  set  forth  in  the  British  North  America 
Act  The  desire  for  independence  flares  up  from 
time  to  time  and  was  partu  ularly  vocal  in  the  First 
World  War  and  the  Second  Woild  War  Tho 
majority  of  the  people,  however,  gave  vigorous 
support  to  the  war  effort  Quebec  has  undergone 
many  changes  in  the  2()th  c  ent  Its  semifeudal  land 
8>stem,  modified  in  tho  Ac  t  of  1854,  has  boon  com- 
pletely eliminated,  and  today  95  percent  of  the 
155,000  farmers  own  their  land  Agriculture  has 
lost  its  dominance  in  the  economy  to  commerce  and 
industry,  and  two  thirds  of  the  population  live  in 
the  cities  While  this  tiansition  has  brought  Que- 
bec closer  to  the  modes  of  20th-centur>  America, 
many  communities  letam  the  customs  and  charm 
of  the  Old  World  See  Gordon  Brmley,  Away  to 
Quebec  (1937),  Hazel  Boswell,  French  Canada 
(1938),  J  M  Donald,  Quebec  Patchwork  (1940), 
E  C  Hughes,  French  Canada  in  Transition  (1943), 
Stanley  B  Ryorson,  French  Canada  (1944),  E  C 
Woodley,  The  Province  of  Qiubec  through  Four 
Centuries  (1944)  and  Old  Quebec  (1947),  Mason 
Wade,  The  French-Canadian  Outlook  (1946),  A  E. 
Oakley  and  Thornton  Oakley,  Kaleidoscopic 
Quebec  (1947). 

Quebec,  city  (pop.  160,757),  provincial  capital,  S 
Quo  ,  on  the  St  Lawrence  at  the  mouth  of  the  St 
Charles  and  NE  of  Montreal  Part  of  tho  city  is 
built  on  the  water  front  and  13  called  Lower  Town, 
and  part,  called  Upper  Town,  is  on  Cape  Dia- 
mond, a  bluff  rising  to  over  300  ft  above  the  river. 
Winding  and  often  narrow  streets  link  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  city  and  add  much  to  its  picturesque- 
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ness  Duffenn  Terrace,  a  promenade,  extends 
1,400  ft  along  the  top  of  the  bluff,  affording  exten- 
sive views  The  city  has  an  excellent  harbor,  with 
modern  docks  and  wharves,  gram  elevators,  paper 
mills,  and  varied  industries  It  is  the  cultural  and 
tourist  center  of  French  Canada,  as  well  as  the  seat 
of  government,  but  its  chief  interest  lies  in  its  his- 
torical associations  Cartior  visited  tho  site,  then 
the  Indian  village  of  Stadacoiia,  in  1535,  and  in 
1608  Champlam  established  a  French  colony  in  the 
present  Lower  Town.  This  was  foitified  but  was 
taken  (1629)  by  the  English,  who  held  it  until  1632 
In  1663  Quebec  was  made  the  capital  of  the  royal 
province  of  New  France  and  became  tho  center  of 
the  developing  fur  trade  and  the  starting  point  for 
expeditions  to  tho  north  and  west  In  the  struggle 
between  France  and  England  for  control  of  the 
country,  tho  city  was  attacked  in  1690  and  again  in 
1711  by  the  English,  who  failed  to  take  it  In  1759, 
MONTCALM,  the  Frenc  h  general  defended  it  against 
the  English  under  WOLH.  until  forced  into  open 
battle  and  defeat  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  (see 
AURIHAM,  PLAIVS  ot)  above  the  city  The  peace 
treaty  of  1763  ceded  Canada  to  England,  Quebec 
bee  oming  the  seat  of  government  American  forces 
under  Hie  hard  MONTGOMERY  and  Benedict 
ARNOID  tried  unsuccessfully  (1775)  to  capture  the 
city  After  tho  union  (1841)  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  Quebec  was  twice  the  capital  (1851-55, 
1859-65)  It  was  the  scene  of  Canadian  confedera- 
tion (1867)  The  population  has  always  been 
largely  French-speaking  The  city's  history  is 
manifest  in  numerous  buildings,  institutions,  and 
monuments,  including  the  Ursuhno  Convent 
(1039),  the  Hotel-Dieu  du  PrcVioux-Sang  (1639), 
the  Basilica  of  Notre  Dame  (1047),  Quebec  semi- 
nary (founded  1003  by  Bishop  Laval),  the  Church 
of  Notre- Dame-des-Victoiros  (1688),  the  General 
Hospital  (1692,  on  the  site  of  a  Recollet  monastery 
founded  1021),  Kent  House  (1030,  occupied  1791- 
94  by  the  duke  of  Kent),  Talon  brewery  (1068),  tho 
Citadel  (1823-32),  paits  of  tho  enclosing  wall  (2 
mi  of  fortific  ations  around  Old  Quebec,  with  three 
out  of  the  five  earlier  gates  remaining,  and  Mar- 
tello  Towers,  outside  the  wall,  but  part  of  the  de- 
fense system),  the  Parliament  buildings,  city  hall, 
the  inghcan  cathedral,  L\\  VL  UNIVERSITY,  the 
Provmc  ml  Museum,  and  monuments  to  Cartier, 
Champlam,  Laval,  Wolfe,  and  Montcalm  Tho 
city  is  the  point  of  departure  for  trips  to  many 
interesting  places  in  the  area,  notably  Montmo- 
rency  Falls,  Ste  Anne  de  Beaupre,  tie  d'Orleann, 
and  the  Saguenay  river,  and  haw  boat  connections 
with  Montreal,  the  Maritime  Provs  ,  and  U  S  and 
European  ports  Seo  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  A  History 
of  Old  Qiubfc  (190*),  Blodwcn  Davies,  Romantic 
Quebec  (1931 ) ,  T  M  Longstreth,  Qu<bcc,  Montreal, 
and  Ottawa  (1933),  J  M  Donald,  Qu<b<c  Patch- 
work (1941),  W  P  Percival,  The  Lure  of  Quebec 
(1941),  Mazo  de  la  Roche,  Qmbic,  Historic  Sea- 
port (1944),  J  E  Morgan,  CVwrf/e,  of  Quebec  (1949) 

Quebec  Act,  1774,  passed  by  the  British  Parliament 
to  institute  a  permanent  administration  in  Canada 
replacing  the  temporary  government  created  at 
the  time  of  the  Proclamation  of  1703  It  gave  the 
French  Canadians  complete  religious  freedom  and 
allowed  a  restitution  of  the  pec  uliar  legal  and  politi- 
cal institutions  enjoyed  under  French  rule  The 
Americans  considered  this  law  one  of  the  INTOLKR- 
\BLE  Ac  TS,  for  it  nullified  many  of  the  Western 
claims  of  the  coast  colonies  by  giving  all  the  land  N 
of  the  Ohio  river  to  the  province  of  Quebec  The 
concessions  in  favor  of  Roman  Catholic  ism  also 
roused  much  resentment  among  Puritans  and  An- 
glicans in  the  Thirteen  Colonies  Though  it  thus 
helped  to  bring  on  tho  Vmerican  Revolution,  the 
act,  for  which  Sir  Guy  CARLI  TOV  was  largely  re- 
sponsible, was  very  influential  in  keeping  Canada 
loyal  to  the  crown  in  the  Revolution  It  was  re- 
placed by  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  See 
studies  by  Reginald  Coupland  (1925)  and  C  H 
Metzger  (1936) 

Quebec  campaign,  1775-76,  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution Tho  Continental  Congress  decided  to  send 
an  expedition  to  Canada  to  protect  the  frontier 
from  Indian  attack  and  to  persuade  Canada  to  join 
the  revolt  against  England  Late  in  Aug  ,  1775, 
Gen  Richard  MONTUOMF  in  led  troops  up  Lake 
Champlam,  and  after  capturing  St  Johns,  he 
entered  Montreal  on  Nov  12  In  Sept  ,  1775, 
Washington  sent  Benedic  t  ARNOLD  to  lead  an  ex- 
pedition against  Quebec  by  way  of  the  Kennebec 
and  Chaudiere  rivers  m  Maine  When  this  force 
arrived,  it  was  so  weakened  by  the  incredibly  hard 
march,  illness,  desertion,  and  lac  k  of  supplies  that 
Arnold  was  forced  to  wait  for  Montgomery  before 
attacking  The  unsuccessful  assault  was  launched 
on  the  night  of  Dec  31,  1775  Tho  Continentals 
withdrew  after  Montgomery  was  killed,  Arnold 
wounded,  and  Daniel  MORCMN  captured  Arnold 
and  Montgomery's  successor,  David  Wooster,  con- 
tinued the  siege  until  spring,  when  Hessian  rein- 
forcements allowed  Sir  Guy  CARLETON  to  push  tho 
Americans  back  to  Crown  Point 

Quebec  Conference,  name  of  two  meetings  held  in 
Quebec,  Canada,  in  the  Second  World  War  The 
first  meeting  (Aug  ,  1943)  was  attended  by  Presi- 
dent F  D.  Roosevelt  of  the  United  States,  Prime 
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Minister  Winston  Churchill  of  Great  Britain, 
Prime  Minister  W  L  Mackenzie  Kuig  of  Canada, 
and  Foreign  Minister  T.  V  Soong  of  China  An 
important  step  toward  unified  Allied  command 
was  taken  when  the  China-Burma-India  theater  of 
operations  was  created  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Louis  Mountbatteu.  The  United  States  ex- 
tended limited  recognition  to  Charles  de  Gaulle's 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation  The 
chief  dec  ision  reached  was  the  approval  of  tho 
Allied  military  plans  for  a  landing  m  Franco 
These  plans  were  communicated  to  Marshal  Stalin 
later  in  the  yeai  at  the  Teheran  Conference  The 
second  conference  (Sept,  1944),  attended  by 
Roosevelt,  Churchill,  and  their  chief  military  ad- 
visers, was  c  OIK  erned  with  the  broad  strategy  of 
the  war 

Quebec  West,  town  (pop  3,619),  S  Que  ,  northwest 
residential  suburb  of  Quebec 

quebracho  (kfibra'cho),  name  for  several  South 
American  haidwood  trees  and  for  their  wood  and 
bark  The  cherry-red  wood  of  the  red  quebrac  ho  or 
cjuebrac  ho  c  olorado,  a  dei  iduous  tree  of  tho  genus 
MchinopsiH,  is  one  of  tho  most  durable  woods 
known  It  is  used  m  pav  ing,  in  bridge  and  railway 
construction,  for  telephone  poles,  and  for  fuel  The 
extraction  of  tannin,  of  which  the  heartwood  con- 
tains a  high  percentage,  is  an  important  industry  of 
Argentina  and  Paraguay  The  bark  is  used  in  dye- 
ing and  tanning  White  quebrac  ho  is  an  evergreen 
of  the  genus  Aspidosperma  The  wood  is  lighter  in 
color  than  that  of  the  red  quebracho,  hard  to  sea- 
son, and  not  durable  in  damp  places  It  is  used  for 
heavy  c  onstruc  tion,  tanning,  and  fuel  and  ui  vehi- 
cle manufacture  White  quebracho  and  several 
other  trees  of  South  Amenc  a  called  quebrachos  are 
sources  of  medicinal  substances 

Quechua    bee  QLICHIA 

Quedlmburg  (kvad'lenboork),  city  (pop  35,142),  in 
the  former  Saxony  prov  of  Prussia,  E  central  Ger- 
many, after  1945  in  Saxony-Anhalt,  at  the  foot  of 
the  lower  liar/  and  SV\  of  Magdeburg  It  is  the 
center  of  an  agrii  ultural  and  gardening  region  and 
is  one  of  the  oldest  German  cities  Quedlmburg 
was  walled  in  922  by  Henry  1  (Henry  the  I'owler) 
Ho  and  Ins  wife,  St  Mathilda  (who  with  her  son, 
Kniperoi  Otto  I  founded  in  936  the  c  elebrated  con- 
vent of  Qucdlmlmrg),  are  buried  m  the  castle 
church  The  beautiful  c  astle,  c  hurc  h,  and  convent 
(secularized  ISOi)  dominate  the  quumt  old  town 
from  a  hill,  the  ago  ot  the  structures  varies  from 
the  10th  to  the  1 4th  <  ent  Quedlmburg  also  has  re- 
tained a  Gothit  ( ity  hall,  several  earlv  Gothic 
chun  hes,  and  a  medieval  market  plac  e  Klopstoc  k 
was  born  here 

Queen  Alexandra  Range,  mountains  of  Antarctica, 
at  the  head  of  Ross  Shelf  lc  e,  Ross  Sea  The  range, 
which  was  discovered  (1908)  by  Sir  Ernebt  Shackle- 
ton,  uses  to  <  14,000  ft  in  Mt  Kirkpatnck 

Queen  Anne's  lace   sec  WILD  c \RHOT 

Queen  Anne's  War  see  FHKNCH  AMJ  INDIAN  WARM 

Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  archipelago  of  severa[ 
large  and  many  small  islands,  off  the  coast  of  W 
British  Columbia  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Haida  Indians  The  mam  islands  are  Graham  and 
Moresby  There  are  valuable  timber  and  fishing 
resources  and  several  good  harbors  The  archipel- 
ago was  visited  in  1774  by  Juan  Perez,  in  1778  bv 
Capt  James  Cook,  in  1787  it  was  surveyed  by 
Capt  George  Dixon  Hecate  Strait  separates  it 
from  the  mainland,  Dixon  Entrance  lies  between  it 
and  Alaska,  to  the  north,  and  Queen  Charlotte 
Sound  lies  south,  between  it  and  Vancouver  Island 

Queen  Mary  Coast  or  Queen  Mary  Land,  part  ot 
Antarctn  a,  on  tho  Indian  Ocean,  W  of  Wilkes 
Land  Dis<overed  by  Sir  Douglas  Mawson's  ex- 
pedition of  1911-14,  it  was  named  Queen  Man 
Land  but  is  now  usually  c  ailed  Queen  Mary  (Vxst 

Queens,  borough  (land  area  108  sq  mi  ,  pop 
1,297,634)  of  NKW  YOHK  cit>,  at  the  west  end  ot 
Long  Island,  SE  N  V  ,  between  the  East  River  and 
Jamaica  Bay,  coextensive  with  Queens  co  It  is 
connected  with  Manhattan  by  the  Queensboro 
Bridge,  by  the  Queens-Midtown  Vehicular  Tunnel, 
and  by  railroad  and  subway  tunnels,  tho  Tn bor- 
ough Bridge  joins  it  with  the  Bionx  and  Manhat- 
tan, and  the  Hell  Gate  railroad  bridge  and  the 
Bronx- Whitestone  Bridge  link  it  with  the  Bronx 
The  borough  is  heavily  industrialized  m  Love, 
ISLAND  CITY,  AHTOKIA  and  J\MUC  \.  also  are  com- 
mercial and  industrial  centers  Among  the  many 
residential  communities  are  FLUSHING  (QuEFss 
COLLEOK  is  here),  FOREST  HILLS,  and  Kew  Gar- 
dens The  first  settlements  were  made  by  the 
Dutch  in  1635,  Queens  co  was  established  in  1083 
(several  buildings  of  the  17th  and  18th  cent  still 
stand)  The  period  of  greatest  growth  began  m  the 
20th  cent,  with  the  opening  of  the  Queensboro 
Bridge  in  1909  and  the  railroad  tunnel  in  the  fol- 
lowing >  ear  Largest  of  the  boroughs  in  area,  it  is 
the  site  of  two  municipal  airports,  of  such  resorts  as 
the  Rockaway  beaches  on  Jamaica  Bay,  and  of  the 
Jamaica  and  Aqueduct  race  courses  The  main 
building  of  the  Queens  Borough  Public  Library 
(with  many  branches  and  subbranches)  is  at 
Jamaica. 

Queensberry,  James  Douglas,  2d  duke  of,  1602- 
1711,  Scottish  statesman.  One  of  the  first  in  Scot- 
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land  to  favor  William  III,  he  held  offices  under  him  continued  m  command    On  a  later  expedition  he  in 

and  Queen  Anne,  rising  to  hex  ome  royal  commis-  1606  discovered  the  Tuamotu  Islands  and  the  New 

sioner  for  Scotland  m  1700  and  secretary  of  state  Hebrides,   but  almost  certainly  not  the  Society 

for  Scotland  in  1702     Duped  by  an  intrigue  of  Islands  (as  sometimes  claimed) 

Simon  Fraser,  Lord  Lovat,  he  falsely  amused  the  Quelimaae  (kelKma'nfi),  town  (pop.c  8,200) ,  central 

duke  of  Atholl  of  Jacobite  activities  and  for  that  Mozambique,  a  port  in  the  .Zambezi  river  delta 

mistake  was  dismissed  in  170.?    Restored  to  favor,  The  port  was  visited  by  Vasco  da  Gama  m  1498 

he  worked  hard  for  t-he  union  with  England  as  The  present  town  was  founded  by  the  Portuguese 

commissioner  to  the  Scottish  Parliament     In  1708  in  the  16th  cent.    In  the  18th  and  19th  cent  it  wan 

he  was  created  duko  of  Dovor  and  marquess  of  a  notorious  slave  market    Quehmane,  the  terminus 

Beverley,  and  in  170°-  he  was  made  third  sec  notary  of  a  railroad  to  the  interior,  has  trade  in  sisal  and 


of  state 

Queensberry,  John  Sholto  Douglas,  8th  marquess 
Of,  1844-1°/00,  English  nobleman,  originator  of  the 
code  of  rules  which  governs  modem  noxmo  He 
served  m  the  British  armv  and  navy  and  later  sat 


, 

opra     The  name  is  also  spoiled  Quihmane,  Kdi- 
mane,  and  Kilimani 

Quelhnua  or  Quelhn,  Artus  (Kr'tus  kvSte'nus, 
kvfl'lln)  .  1600-68,  Flemish  sculptor  His  allegorical 
figures  de<  orating  the  roval  palace  of  Amsterdam 


(1872-80)  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  representative  are  famous     Quelhnus  was  the  outstanding  fol- 

peer  from  Scotland      He  is  famous  for  drafting  lower  of  the  Rubetib  tradition  in  sculpture     In 

(1865)    with    the   aid    of   Aithur   Chambers   the  addition  to  his  baroque  architectural  decorations, 

Queensberrv  rules  for  the  sport  of  boxing     This  he  made  numerous  fine  busts  and  figurines     His 


rode  of  rules,  superseding  the  London  prize-ring 
rules  that  had  boon  introduced  (174J)  by  Jack 
Broughton,  contained  the  basu  provisions  which 


teacher,  Brasmus  Quellinus  (ziru'srnobs),  1607-78, 
was  a  Flemish  painter  and  a  pupil  and  follower  of 
Rubens  His  paintings  of  religious  subjects  are 


govern  boxing  todav      The  rules  were  more  and      best  seen  in  tho  f  him  lies  of  N  France  and  Belgium 


e  adopted  in  England  and  m  the  United  States 
after  1875,  and  by  1889  tho\  were  standardized  In 


Characteristic    is    his    St     Rock    (Church    of    St 
Jacques,  Antwerp)     His  son  Jan  Erasmus  Quelli- 


1895, objecting  to  the  friendship  of  his  son,  Lord  nus  (yan),   1634-1715,  was  court  painter  to  Em- 
Alfred  Douglas,  with  Oscar  WILDK.  Queeusberry  peror  Leopold   I      His  Coronation  of  Charles    V 
left  an  insulting  letter  to  Wilde  m  a  public  place  (Vienna)  is  a  well-known  work 
and  was  sued  for  libel  bv  the  writer     In  this  hbol  Quelpart,  Korea  see  CHEJU. 

suit,     which    Wilde    dropped,     information    was  QuenteJ,  Antero  de  (nnte'rA  da  kontal'),  1812-91, 

brought  to  light  that  led  to  the  convu  tion  of  Wilde  Portuguese  poet     He  showed  great  brilhanc  e  and 


for  immoral  conduct 


leadership  when  a  student  at  the  Univ  of  Counbra 


Queensberry,  William  Douglas,  4th  duke  of,  1724-  an(i  became  the  head  of  the  Comibra  dissidents. 
1810,  English  nobleman  Also  M  earl  of  Man  h,  he  who  opposed  romanticism  and  the  monarchy.  He 
was  known  in  his  later  days  as  Old  Q  He  was  al-  8pent  some  tune  in  Paris,  v  isited  the  United  States, 


•ways  famous  for  his  escapades  and  generally  re- 
garded ds  one  of  the  nio>it  dissolute  men  in  London 


, 

then  worked  for  a  time  in  the  socialiHt  c  ause  in  LIK- 
bon     Ilia  morbid  introspection  drove  him  to  des- 


A great  horse  fancier,  he  did  much  to  develop  rac-  peration  and  finally  to  sun  ide  His  tortured  emo- 
ing  in  England  In  1760  ho  was  made  loid  of  the  tioris  were,  however,  the  source  of  his  carefully  re- 
bedchamber,  an  honor  he  held  until  1789,  when  his  strained  Oda*  modernon  (18H5)  and  his  exquisitely 
promotion  of  a  regencv  for  the  prince  of  Wales  fashioned  Sonetoa  (1881)  He  is  one  of  the  pnmi- 
(later  GEORGE  IV),  his  boon  companion,  brought  pal  modem  Portuguese  poets  His  first  name  was 
him  the  royal  disfavor  forrneily  written  Anthero 

Queensberry     rules      see     QUKKVSBERRY,     JOHN  Quercia,  Jacopo  della  (ya'k6p6  doTK  kwcVelm), 

SHOLTO  DOUGLAS,  8ra  MVRCJUESS  OF  c  1374-1448,  Italian  sculptor    He  marks  the  tran- 

Queens'  College   see  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERMITY  b,tlon  from  medieval  to  Renaissance  art  in  Italy 

Queen's  College-  see  OXI-ORD  UMV  ERHITY  an<i  ls  C3pe,  utllv  noted  for  his  Gam  Fountain  in  tho 

Queens  College  of  tl»e  College  of  the  Cit>  of  New  paiazgo   Publico,   Siena   (whence   his   appellation 

York,  at  Flushing,  in  Queens  borough,  coeduca-  Jacopo  della  Fonte).  and  the  central  doorway  of 

tional,  opened  1937     Tho  college  occupies  a  tract  gan  pptromo.  Bologna,  his  masterpiece 

of  about  50  acres     Cooidmation  with  community  Quercy  (k<W),  region  and  former  <  ounty,  S  central 

life  is  stressed                                  _     _  France,  traversed  by  the  Lot  river,  now  divided 


Queens  College   see  CH  A  RIO  ma,  N  C. 
Queen's  County,  Ireland   see  L  \cmmis 


Qu 

N 


between  Lot  and  Tarn-et-Gai 
is  the  chief  city     It  consists 


depts  CAHORS 
>f  and  hmestoni 


eeneland,  state  (670,500  sq  mi  ,  pop  1,106,269),      plateaus    (causses),   cut    by  fertile   river  valleys 

"  *     '     '        "     "        •••'-'    '•"•-"-•      Sheep  raising  is  the  chief  activity  m  the  causses. 

the   famous   Roeamadour   cheese   IH   made   from 
sheep's  rmHc     A  county  enfeoffod  to  the  counts  of 


E  Australia  Brisbane  is  the  capital  The  Coral 
Sea  and  the  Pacific  are  on  the  east.  New  South 
Wales  is  on  the  south,  South  Australia  on  the 


southwest,  the  Northern  Territory  on  the  west,  the      Toulouse,  Querxv    (also  known  as  Cahorsm)  was 

Gulf  of  Carpentaria  on  the  northwest,  and  Torres      ceded  to  England  by  th<  ~  ~~  '  

Strait  on  the  north      Queensland  comprises  the      reconquered   I 


whole  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  continent, 


ceded  to  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Brctigny  ( 13«0) , 
by  France  c  1*370,   and  included  in 

,.  .       _._ j  prov 

with  the  major  part  of  its  coast  line  sheltered  by  Queretaro  (kara'tRr5),  state  (4,432  sq  mi  ,  1940 
the  Great  Barrier  Reef  In  1770  Capt  James  estimated  pop  281,187).  central  Mexico,  on  tho 
Cook  landed  on  the  «hores  of  Moreton  Bay,  which  .  .  , .  .  .  . 

was  used  from  1824  to  1843  as  a  penal  settlement 
area  Queensland  became  a  British  colony  in  1869, 
and  in  1901  was  federated  as  a  state  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia  Roughly  half  of  tho  state 


is  in  the  tropical  zone,  with  jungles  on  Cape  York 
Peninsula    in    the    extreme    north      The    rainfall 


central  plateau  Mountainous  in  the  north  but 
with  valleys  and  plains  in  the  south,  Queretaro 
raises  a  variety  of  agricultural  products,  including 
sugar  cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  grams  The  prin- 
cipal river,  forming  most  of  the  eastern  boundary 
with  Hidalgo,  is  the  Moctesuma,  a  tributary  of  tho 
Panuco  Famous  for  its  opals,  the  state  also  pro- 


ranges  from  5  in  in  the  southwest  desert  area  to  duces  silver,  iron,  copper,  and  mercury  This  tei- 
160  in  m  parts  of  the  northeast  coast  The  Great  ntory  of  the  Chichimec  Indians  was  conquered  m 
Dividing  Range  separates  the  fertile  coastal  strip  1531  but  not  colonized  until  1550,  when  it  was 


from  the  vast  interior  plains    The  Great   \rtesian 

Basin  m  the  interior,  with  an  area  of  ^76,000  sq  north,  it  was  later  included  m  the  mtendancy  of 

mi ,  provides  the  water  supply  for  a  large  stock-  Guanajuato     It  became  a  state  in  1824    Quere- 

raismg   area      Principally   an   agricultural   state,  taro,  the  capital  (pop    33,629),  w  a  distributing 

Queensland  produces  sugar  cane  (the  chief  crop),  center,  and  its  cotton  mills  are  among  the  most 

cotton,  wheat  (produced  mainly  on  the  Darling  important  in  Mexic  o    An  Aztec  city,  Queretaro  was 

Down*),  and  tropical  f nuts     Gold,  copper,  silver,  conquered   by  the  Spanish  in    1531      Here  was 

lead,  and  zinc  are  mined  to  some  extent    Thursday  planned  (1810)  the  conspiracy  under  HIDALOO  Y 

Island  in  the  north  is  the  center  of  the  pearling  in-  COSTILH  and  ALLENDE  that  led  to  the  i evolution 

dustry    Besides  Brisbane,  the  principal  cities,  each  against  Spam     Part  of  the  negotiations  for  peace 

having  a  port,  are  Rockhampton,  Townsville,  and  following  the  Mexican   War  were  conducted  in 

Cairns     Queensland  is  the  habitat  of  tho  lungfish  Queretaro    In  1807  Emperor  MAXIMILIAN  and  his 

and  the  barramunda,  fossil  tvpes  found  nowhere  generals,  Miguel  Miram6n  and  Tomaa  Mejfa,  were 

else  in  the  world  besieged  and  forced  to  surrender  here    They  were 

Queensland.  University  of:  see  BRISBANE,  Australia,  shot  on  a  hill  outside  the  city 

Queenston  Heights,  S  Ont  .  on  the  Niagara  penm-  Querido,    Israel     (fo'rtiM     kva'redo),     1874-1932, 

sula,  just  N  of  Niagara  Falls    Here  was  fought  the  Dutch  novelist    He  was  the  author  of  naturalistic 

battle  of  Queenston  Heights  m  the  War  of  1812,  at  proletarian  novels,  including  Menschenwee  (1903, 

which  Gen   Sir  Isaac  BROCK  was  killed  Eng  tr  ,  Toil  of  Men,  1909) 

Queenstown,  Co.  Cork,  Ireland  see  CYmH  Quesada,  Gonzalo  Jimenez  de:  see  JIMENEZ  DB 

Queenstown,  town  (pop    23,538),  E  Cape  Prov,  QUBSADA,  GONZALO 

Union  of  South  Africa    It  was  founded  in  1853  by  Qnesaay,    Francois    (fraswa'    kenft'),    1694-1774, 

Sir  George  Cathcart,  governor  of  the  Cape  Colony  French  economist,   founder  of   the   physiocratic 

It  is  on  a  railroad  to  East  London,  and  it  exports  school    A  physician  to  Louis  XV,  he  did  not  begin 

wheat  and  wool  hw  economic  studies  until  1750,  when  he  wrote  the 

Queen's  University-  see  KINGSTON,  Ont.  articles  "Ferauers"  [farmers]  and  "Grams"  for  the 

Queiros,  Pedro  Fernandes  de  (pa'dro  fgrnan'dfeh  EncyclopMie     His  chief  work  was  the  TabUau 

du  kartell'),  (     1560-1614,  Portuguese  navigator.  6conotmgue  [economic  table]  (1758),  said  to  have 

In  Spanish  service,  he  sailed  (1595)  as  second  in      *  '       ' 

command  of  the  expedition  of  Alvaro  de  Men- 


, 

been  printed  by  the  king's  own  hands.    Quesnay 
and  his  followers  believed  that  the  Tableau  summed 


dafia  de  Neira  to  the  Pac  ific  The  expedition  dis-  up  the  natural  law  of  economy  (see  PHYSIOCRATS) 
covered  the  Marquesas  Islands  and  Solomon  Is-  They  greatly  influenced  the  thought  of  Adam 
lands,  and  after  the  death  of  Mendafta,  Queiroa  Smith.  Quesnay's  works  have  been  collected  in 


<Ewnt  loonomtQUM  et  phtiotoahtwea  (with  bio- 
graphical studies  and  introduction,  1868). 
Qttewi*!,  P*»quier  (pasky*'  k«nSl'),  1G34-1719, 
French  Jansemst  writer.  He  entered  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory  in  1657  and  was  made  direc- 
tor of  the  seminary  at  Paris  in  1662  His  edition 
of  the  works  of  Leo  I  was  placed  on  the  Index 
(1676)  for  its  Galhoanism,  and  Quosnol  left  his 
congregation  In  1685  be  refused  to  subscribe  to 
the  formulas  condemning  JANSRNISM  and  escaped 
to  Brussels.  There  he  completed  his  Reflexions 
morales,  a  French  New  Testament  with  Jausenittt 
commentary  He  was  imprisoned  in  1703  by  order 
of  tho  king  of  Spain  and  escaped  to  Amsterdam. 
Quegnol's  teachings  were  condemned  by  Clement 
XI  in  1708  and  in  1713  (m  the  bull  Unwenitus) 
Questa,  unincorporated  village  (pop  1,341,  alt 
7,469  ft ),  N  N  Mex  ,  on  the  Red  River  and  N  of 
Taos,  m  a  farm  and  sheep  area,  settled  1829  as  San 
Antonio  del  Rio  Colorado,  named  Questa  1884. 
question  mark:  see  PUNCTUATION 
questor*  see  QUAESTOU 

Quetelet,  Adolphe  (ad61P  kfttula'),  1790-1874, 
Belgian  statistician  and  astronomer  He  was  the 
first  director  (1828)  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Brussels  As  supervisor  of  statistics  for  Belgium 
(from  1830),  he  developed  many  of  the  rules  gov- 
erning modern  census  taking  and  stimulated  statis- 
tical activity  in  other  countries  One  of  the  first  to 
apply  mathematical  statistics  to  social  problem*, 
he  formulated  tho  theory  of  the  "average  man  " 
A  Treatise  on  Man  (1835,  Eng  tr  ,  1842)  is  his 
best-known  work  See  F  H  HanJcins,  Adolphe 
Quetelt.1  09  Statist  man  (1908) 

Quetta  (kwo'tu),  town  <pop  64,476),  capital  of 
Baluchistan  prov  ,  Pakistan  It  is  in  a  valley  (alt 
c  5,500  ft )  surrounded  by  mountains  For  cen- 
turies it  has  been  a  strategic  point  on  the  trade 
route  (via  the  Bolan  Pass)  from  Afghanistan  to  the* 
In  dun  river  valley  It  was  acquired  (1840)  by 
Great  Britain  by  the  Second  Afghan  War  There  is 
a  military  staff  college  (established  in  1907)  Much 
of  the  present  city  was  built  after  a  disastrous 
earthquake  in  1935  Quetta  manufacture*  woolen 
cloth  and  flour 

quetzal  (WHsal')  or  quezal  (kesol'),  bird  native  to  the 
high-altitude  rain  forests  of  Central  America  and 
Mexico  With  iridescent  green  plumage  above  and 
cnmwon  on  the  under  parts,  strearoerlike  tail  cov- 
erts, and  c  rested  head,  it  is  the  most  striking  of  tho 
trogon  family  As  the  national  emblem  of  Guate- 
mala it  appears  on  the  country's  coat  of  amis, 
stamps,  and  money  Associated  with  the  goil 
QueUalcoatl,  the  bird  was  revered  by  tho  Maya 
and  the  Aztec  A  monetary  unit  of  Guatemala  is 
culled  H  quetzal  after*  the  bird  Othei  trogons  arc 
found  in  \fnca,  India,  and  South  America  One 
travels  northward  to  S  Arizona  A  fossil  trogon 
was  found  in  Franc  e 

Qnetzalcoatl  (ktt'salktta/tul)  [Nalmatl,=feUhored 
serpent),  am  lent  god  and  legendary  ruler  of  the 
TOLTEC  in  Mexico  Quetzakoatl,  god  of  civiliza- 
tion, ot  the  planet  Venus,  and  of  tho  wind.  lepre- 
seutod  the  forces  of  good  and  light  pitted  against 
evil  and  darkness  The  same  qualities  are  attnlv- 
uted  to  the  culture  hero  and  ruler,  Quetzalcontl, 
who  ia  credited  with  tho  discovery  of  maize,  the 
arts,  science,  and  the  calendai  It  IB  unclear 
whether  the  ruler  took  his  name  from  the  god  or  as 
a  great  ruler  was  levered  and  later  deified  Quet- 
aalooatl,  the  hero,  was  defeated  by  hostile  (and 
therefore  evil)  tribes,  some  time  l>efore  A  D  1000, 
he  returned  to  his  homeland,  the  east  coast  of 
Mexico,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
sumed by  divine  fire  The  two  groat  pyramids  in 
honor  of  the  deity  are  at  TEOTIHUICAN  and  CHO- 
LULA  Adopting  the  name,  the  Aztec  applied  it  to 
some  of  their  ranking  priests  Quetzalcoatl  left  be- 
hind the  promise  of  hus  return  Some  of  tho  Aztec 
viewed  the  Spanish  invaders  as  the  returning  hosts 
of  Quetzalcoatl  It  is  possible  to  say  with  some  cer- 
tainty that  Quetzal r  oatl  is  reflex1  tod  m  his  Mayan 
counterpart,  Kulkulcan  [Mayan, -feathered  ser- 
pent], whose  ancestors  possibly  came  from  the  Tol- 
tec  capital,  Toll/in  Kulkulcan,  definitely  a  histori- 
cal figure,  and  other  leaders  whose  forebears  had 
lived  in  SW  Campeche  for  two  and  a  half  centuries, 
moved  northeastward  in  the  10th  cent  ,  occupying 
CtKCHfiN  ITZA  and  founding  the  cities  of  UXMAL 
and  Mayapan  Although  using  Mayan  speech  by 
this  tune,  the  invaders  still  employed  Mexican 
architectural  motifs  (especially  the  feathered  ser- 
pent) extensively  In  all  probability  KulkulcAn 
was  deified  after  his  death,  for  he  became  the  pa- 
tron deity  of  Chich6n  It*a,  and  most  of  the  temples 
wore  dedicated  to  him  The  symbol  of  both  Quet- 
zalcoatl  and  Kulkulcan,  the  serpent  with  quetsal 
feathers,  would  seem  to  have  an  obvious  connec- 
tion with  serpent  worship  In  a  poetic  sense  the 
plumed  serpent  is  a  symbol  of  Mexico. 
Quevedo  y  VillegM,  Francisco  Gomez  de  (franthe/- 
skd  gd'math  da  kav&'dhd  e  velya'gas),  1680-1645, 
Spanish  satirist,  novelist,  and  wit  lie  had  to  flee 
to  Italy  after  a  duel  and  spent  much  time  in  Na- 
ples. For  a  supposed  satire  on  Philip  IV  he  was  im- 
prisoned by  his  enemy  tho  conde  de  Olivares,  fa- 
vorite of  the  monarch.  Quevedo  JB  one  of  the  great- 
est waters  of  the  Golden  Age.  Among  his  works 


Cross  reference*  are  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  f se«s  page  1. 


are  Los  tuefios  [visions]  (1627),  descriptions  of  the 
nether  region*,  amusing  but  bitterly  satiric,  the 
philosophical  treatise  PromdencM  de  Dios  (1641), 
the  political  essay  Politico  de  Dwe  y  gobiemo  de 
Cnsto  (1626-55),  and  his  beat  work,  the  picaresque 
novel  La  vvda  del  Buseon  (1626),  also  called  El  Gran 
Tacano  [the  great  Bharper)  He  was  also  an  out- 
standing poet  and  wrote  many  ballads  and  other 
verse,  collected  in  El  Parnaso  espafiol  (1648),  but 
he  is  better  known  for  his  Epwtola  sattnca  y  cen- 
sona  (1639),  a  satirical  poem  against  Ohvares 

quezal:  see  QUETZAL 

Quezdtenango  (kasaltftnang'go) ,  city  (pop  33,538), 
SW  Guatemala.  The  metropolis  of  the  western 
highlands,  it  is  the  second  city  of  Guatemala  The 
people  of  the  surrounding  country  and  suburbs  are 
predominantly  QUICKC,  but  those  of  the  adminis- 
trative and  residential  sections  of  the  city  are  la- 
diuo  The  native  market  offers  excellent  textiles 
mid  handicraft,  and  the  business  center  has  foreign 
imports  as  well  as  local  manufactures  (textiles, 
shoes,  dgarettes,  and  flour),  whuh  have  been  m- 
( reased  by  the  development  of  hydroele<  trie  power, 
making  Quezaltenango  a  leading  industrial  city  of 
Central  America  The  soil  of  the  region  is  fertile, 
coffee,  sugar  cane,  cacao,  cereals,  and  tropical 
fruits  are  grown  in  neighboring  valle>s  and  along 
the  adjacent  Pacific  littoral  Quezaltenango  was 
rebuilt  after  being  severely  damaged  in  1902  by  an 
eruption  of  near-by  Santa  MarJa  volcano  (12,362 
ft  high)  Improved  transportation  and  central- 
ization of  federal  government  have  curtailed 
much  of  the  formerly  independent  character  of 
the  city 

Quezon,  Manuel  Luis  (manwel'  IweV  lea/son), 
1878-1444,  Filipino  statesman,  b  Tabayas  prov  , 
Luzon,  grad  College  of  San  Juan  dc  Letian,  Ma- 
nila, 189  i  Quezon  joined  (1898)  the  Philippine 
armv,  fought  with  Emilio  Agumaldo's  insurrec- 
tionary forces  against  the  Spanwh  government, 
and  then  led  native  troops  against  American  forces 
He  returned  to  the  study  of  law  at  the  Umv  of  San 
Toman,  M,irnla,  was  admitted  (19(H)  to  the  bar, 
and  was  ( 1903-4)  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  prov- 
intes  of  Miudoro  and  Tabuyas  before  he  became 
(1 905)  gov  ernor  of  Tabayas  As  a  member  (1907-8) 
of  the  Philippine  assembly,  he  became  floor  loader 
of  the  nationalist  party  He  served  (1909-16)  as 
resident  commissioner  to  the  United  States  and 
effect  ucly  lobbied  ui  the  U  S  Congress  for  the  pas- 
sage of  measures  to  give  the  Filipinos  real  powers 
of  self-government  He  returned  to  the  Philip- 
pines, was  elected  (1916)  to  the  Philippine  senate, 
promptly  became  president  of  that  Ixjcly,  arid  until 
he  resigned  in  1935  ardently  crusaded  there  for 
Philippine  independence  Not  onlj  did  he  vio- 
lently oppose  the  highhanded  administration  (1921- 
27)  of  Leonard  Wood,  but  he  helped  bring  about 
the  passage  (1934)  of  the  McDuffie-T^vdrngs  Bill, 
which  promised  complete  independence  for  the 
Philippines  in  194b  Quezon  became  (1935)  first 
president  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines, 
icmamed  a  loyal  friend  to  the  United  States, 
widely  increased  his  power,  and  pushed  many  de- 
fense measures  Reelected  in  1941,  he  escaped 
after  the  Japanese  invasion  in  the  Second  World 
War  and  carried  on  a  government  in  exile  in  the 
United  States  until  his  death  He  was  succeeded  by 
Sergio  OsMfrNA  See  his  autobiography,  The  Good 
Fight  (1946) 

Quezon  City  (ka'soii),  city  (1948  pop  107,977),  on 
central  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  near  Manila 
In  July,  1948,  it  officially  replaced  Manila  as  the 
capital  of  the  republic  The  government  buildings 
are  in  the  process  of  construction 

Quezzan,  Frenc  h  Moro<  co  see  WA//AN 

Quiberon  (kebrcV),  peninsula,  Morbihan  dept  ,  NW 
France,  in  Brittany,  projecting  into  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  The  village  of  Quibei on  is  at  its  tip  Here 
in  1795  a  force  of  c  3,000  1'rench  c ounterrevolu- 
tiomsts  was  landed  by  British  ships  in  the  hope  of 
reviving  the  VENDEE  movement  The  local  popu- 
lation failed  to  rally,  and  the  British  ships  were 
prevented  by  bad  weather  from  giving  assistance 
The  invaders  capitulated  Contrary  to  the  agree- 
ment of  capitulation,  the  Convention  ordered  all 
the  prisoners  to  be  shot  About  800  of  them  were 
massacred  near  Aura>,  the  icst  were  allowed  to 
escape  Quiberon  Bay  was  the  scone  (1759)  of  a 
victory  bv  the  British  under  Lord  HAWKE  over  a 
Trench  fleet  in  the  Seven  Years  War 

Quich6  (k6cha'),  Indians  of  Mayan  linguistic  stock, 
in  the  western  highlands  of  Guatemala  The 
largest  of  the  Indian  groups  of  Guatemala,  they 
live  principally  m  the  region  between  QUKZALTE- 
NANQO  and  CHICHICABTENANGO.  From  their  ori- 
gins, as  told  in  the  POPOL  VUH,  the  Quich6  have 
retained  many  ancient  traditions,  blending  them 
with  Western  customs  to  create  a  distinct  and  col- 
orful mode  of  life  Although  they  built  no  cities 
comparable  to  those  of  the  Maya  of  N  Guatemala 
and  Yuoatan,  they  were  the  most  important  of  the 
southern  Maya  Pedro  de  ALVAHADO  with  the  help 
of  the  Cakchiquol  or  Kakchiquel,  a  neighboring 
but  rival  group  similar  in  language  and  stock,  con- 
quered them  in  1524. 

Ouichua  (kgch'wa),  Kechnt,  or  Quechua  (both: 
k8'chc3ou,  kfch'wa),  linguistic  family  of  W  South 
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America.  Languages  of  the  stock  are  spoken  in  the 
plateaus  of  Peru,  Ecuador,  much  of  Bolivia,  and 
NW  Argentina  There  is  a  modern  standard  lan- 
guage, spoken  by  about  half  the  people  of  Peru 
The  name  Quichua  may  have  been  given  to  a  pow- 
erful tribe  allied  to  the  Inca  after  its  defeat  by  the 
Chanca,  the  official  language  of  the  Inca  empire 
was  of  this  family 

Quick,  Herbert,  1861-1925,  American  author  and 
editor,  b  near  Grundy  Center,  Iowa  He  taught 
school,  practiced  law,  and  in  1904  became  associate 
editor  of  La  Folletle's  Weekly  From  1909  to  1916 
he  edited  Farm  and  Fireside  Iowa  from  its  pioneer 
days  to  the  '90s  is  the  background  of  his  trilogy  of 
novels,  Vandemark's  Folly  (1922),  The  Hawkeye 
(1923),  and  The  InvutMe  Woman  (1924)  With 
Edward  Quick  he  collaborated  in  writing  Missis- 
sippi Steamboatin'  (1926)  See  his  autobiographical 
One  Man' s  Life  (1925). 

quicklime,  see  LIME 

quicksilver   see  MERCURY 

Quidde,  Ludwig  (loot'vtkh  kvt'du),  1858-1941,  Ger- 
man pacifist  and  historian.  He  was  elected  (1907) 
to  the  Bavarian  diet,  was  a  member  of  the  national 
assembly  at  Weimar  (1919),  arid  later  served  as  a 
member  of  the  lieu  hstag  Indefatigable  in  his  at- 
tacks on  German  imperialism,  he  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  three  months  for  his  brochure, 
Caligula  eiru'  Studie  ilber  romischen  Cdsarenwahn- 
sinn  [Caligula  a  study  in  Roman  Caesarean 
madness]  (1894),  in  which  it  was  easy  to  recognize 
that  Caligula  stood  for  Emperor  William  II  Quidde 
was  a  leading  supporter  of  the  League  of  Nations 
m  Germany  aftei  the  Hrst  World  War,  and  he 
shared  the  1927  Nobel  Peat  e  Prize  with  Ferdinand 
BuisMon  He  died  in  exile  m  Switzerland 

Quidor,  John  (kldor'),  1801-81,  b  Tappan,  N  Y  , 
studied  with  J  W  Jar  vis  Little  appreciated  in 
his  own  time,  he  was  subsequently  accorded  a  place 
among  the  best  early  American  artiata  He  IB  rep- 
resented m  the  Brooklyn  Museum  by  three  paint- 
ings, Dorothea,  Monty  Diggers,  and  Wolftrt's  WM 
He  is  probably  best  known  for  his  illustrations  for 
Irvmg's  History  of  Niw  York 

quietism,  extreme  form  of  MYSTICISM  proposed  by 
Miguel  de  MGLINOS  and  more  moderately  by 
F^NELON  and  Madame  GUI  ON  Another  quietist 
was  Antoinette  BOURIONON  Quietistic  ideas  are 
especially  common  in  Oriental  religion,  notably  in 
BUDDHISM  and  HINDUISM,  wherein  annihilation  of 
self  or  absorption  of  self  into  the  world-eoul  is  the 
sumtnum  bonurn  The  essence  of  quietism  and  of 
similar  mystical  systems  in  the  West  lies  in  the 
passivity  of  the  soul  before  God  Since  the  supreme 
demre  of  the  mystical  life  is  to  achieve  the  unity  of 
the  soul  with  God,  the  entrance  of  God  into  the 
soul,  according  to  quietists,  will  be  facilitated  if  the 
soul  is  completely  inert  Mohnos  proceeds  from 
this  fundamental  idea  The  abandonment  of  all 
conscious  effort,  of  reason,  of  emotion,  of  sacra- 
ments, and  even  of  prayer  is  essential  The  Quak- 
ers, with  their  belief  in  the  inner  light,  show  tend- 
encies toward  quietism,  but  their  interest  in  good 
works  has  always  kept  them  from  extremes  See 
William  Backhouse  and  James  Janson,  comp , 
Guide  to  True  Peace  .  Composed  Chiefly  of  Writ- 
ings of  Fenclon,  Guyon,  and  Mohnos  (1940) 

Quill.  Michael  Joseph,  1905-,  American  labor  leader, 
b  Co  Kerry,  Ireland  Quill  fought  (1919-23)  ui 
the  movement  for  Irish  independence  before  emi- 
grating (1926)  to  the  United  States  to  work  as  a 
laborer  and  then  as  gatoman  in  New  York  city  sub- 
ways He  helped  organize  (19.14)  the  Transport 
Workers  Union  of  America,  and  in  1935  he  quit  his 
subway  woi  k  to  become  president  of  the  union  and 
to  devote  himself  to  labor  organization.  In  1937 
the  union  bee  ame  affiliated  with  the  CIO,  and  Quill 
succeeded,  with  the  help  of  Johu  L  Lewis,  in  get- 
ting closed-shop  contruc  ts  with  transit  lines  of  New 
York  city  He  then  led  ui  expanding  the  activities 
of  the  union  to  other  big  c  ities  m  the  United  States 
As  a  member  (1937-39,  1943-45)  of  the  New  York 
city  council,  Quill — a  colorful  and  fiery  speaker — 
fought  for  numerous  rnumc  ipal  reforms  Quill  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  American  Labor  part> ,  but 
he  refused  to  support  the  party  when  it  backed 
(1940)  President  F  D  Roosevelt's  foreign  policy 
He  broke  with  the  party  in  1948  when  its  leaders 
came  out  against  increased  subway  fare.  Later  he 
staunchly  opposed  Communist  elements  in  labor 
unions 

quill:  see  PEN 

Quiller-Couch,  Sir  Arthur  Thomas  (kwn'ur-kooch*), 
pseud  Q,  1803-1944,  English  man  of  letters  He 
became  professor  of  English  literature  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1912.  Among  the  novels  of  his  native 
Cornwall  are  Dead  Man's  Rock  (1887),  Troy  Town 
(1888),  The  Splendid  Spur  (1889),  and  Hetty  Wes- 
ley (1903)  Qudler-Couch  finished  Stevenson's 
novel  tit  Ives  (1898)  On  the  Art  of  Wnting  (1916), 
Studies  in  Literature  (1918-29),  On  the  Art  of  Read- 
ing (1920),  and  The  Poet  cw  Citizen  (1934)  contain 
his  essays  and  lectures  He  was  editor  of  many 
anthologies,  including  the  Oxford  Book  of  English 
Verse  (1900)  and  the  Oxford  Book  of  English  Prose 
(1923).  He  was  knighted  in  1910  See  his  unfin- 
ished autobiography,  Memories  and  Opinions 
(1945),  biography  by  Fred  Brittain  (1947) 


QUINCY,  JOSIAH 

Quilmes  (kel'mas),  city  (pop  105,250),  E  Argen- 
tina, 11  mi  SE  of  Buenos  Aires  and  on  the  Rio  de 
hi  Plata  A  popular  summer  resort,  it  is  also  an 
industrial  city,  manufacturing  textiles,  rayon,  and 
glass  Quilmes  has  one  of  the  largest  of  Argentine 
breweries. 

quilting,  antique  form  of  needlework  in  whit  h  twp 
layers  of  fabric  over  an  interlining  are  sewn  to- 
gether, usually  in  a  pattern  of  back  or  running 
(quilting)  stitches.  This  method  of  securing 
warmth  in  coverings  and  clothing  has  been  prac- 
ticed in  N  Asia  and  Europe  for  centuries  Quilting 
has  been  a  feature  of  embroidery  m  the  form  of 
raised  work  It  was  a  distinctive  type  of  needle- 
work in  pioneer  American  homes,  at  first  utilitar- 
ian, later  ornamental  Quilts  were  usually  of  the 
pieced,  or  patchwork,  type  until  c  1750,  when  the 
appliqued,  or  laid-on,  quilt  and  the  monotone  quilt 
decorated  by  padding  or  cording  became  popular 
The  art  of  quilting  is  still  practiced  by  Southern 
mountaineers  and  in  other  rural  districts  and  has 
been  revived  generally  as  ornamental  needlework 
Machine-quilted  materials  are  used  for  wearing 
apparel  and  m  interior  decoration  The  collecting 
of  quilts  arid  quilt  designs  has  become  a  popular 
hobby  See  C  A  Hall  and  R  G  Kretamger,  The 
Romance  of  the  Patchwork  Quilt  in  America  (1936), 
W  R  Duntoti,  Old  Quilts  (1947) 

Quimby,  Phineas  Parkhurst,  1802-06,  American 
mental  healer,  b  Lebanon,  NH  He  became 
interested  in  mesmerism  and  gave  exhibitions  of 
that  art  in  Now  England  and  New  Brunswick  He 
pa.ssed  from  mesmerism  to  mental  healing  and 
gained  a  large  and  important  following  "Doctor" 
Quimby  is,  however,  best  known  through  the  c  on- 
trovers>  which  later  arose  as  to  the  mfluenc  o  of  his 
thought  and  his  doc  truies  on  Mar>  Baker  EDDY 
and  on  Christian  Sc  leiice  The  problem  is  unsoh  ed 
Quimby 'H  Questions  and  Answers  appeared  m  1862 
Hib  name  and  teaching  were  potent  long  after  hjs 
death 

plumper  (kc"pcV),  town  (pop  17,722),  capital  of 
tinistcre  dept,  NW  France  It  was  once  the 
capital  of  the  Breton  count>  of  CORNOUAILLII.  A 
port  on  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic ,  it  has  important 
sardine  hsheiies  and  is  known  for  its  pottery 
(Quunper  or  Brittan>  ware)  There  is  a  museum  of 
antiquities  and  art  of  Lower  Rnttaii} 

Quin,  James,  1693-1706,  English  actor  of  Irish  de- 
scent He  made  his  London  debut  as  Bajazet  in 
Howe's  Tamerlane  in  1714  and  was  a  at'ir  at  Drury 
Lane  and  Covcnt  Garden  The  last  of  the  declama- 
tory school  which  gave  way  to  Gamck,  he  waa 
unexcelled  in  the  role  of  Fal&taff  Qum  appeaia  in 
Smollett's  Hvmphiey  Clink  r 

Qumault,  Philippe  (felep'  keno'),  1635-88,  French 
dramatist  His  tragedies,  comedies,  and  tragicom- 
edies are  affected  and  inferior,  but  ho  found  the 
outlet  for  his  genius  in  the  14  operas  on  which  he 
worked  as  librettist  but  in  real  collaboiation  with 
Lull>  The  charm  and  delicacy  of  his  style  is  never 
so  apparent  as  in  Armide  (1686),  considered  hia 
masterpiece  This  libretto  was  used  again  by 
Gluck 

quince,  shrub  or  small  tree  of  the  rose  familv  ,  native 
to  Asia  The  c  orninon  quince  (Cydonia  oblonga)  is 
a  spreading  tree  w  ith  c  rooked  branches  and  long, 
ovate  leaves,  solitary  white  or  pink  flowers  are 
borne  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs  The  stemlcss,  fuzzy 
fruit,  >ellow  or  greenish,  is  globular  or  pear  shaped; 
fragrant,  but  verj.  astringent,  it  is  used  chiefly  for 
preserves  MARMALADE  is  said  to  have  first  been 
made  from  the  quince  The  fruit,  although  hard, 
is  easih  bruised  The  quince  has  been  c  ultivatoa 
from  ancient  tunes  and  was  early  naturalized  m  the 
Mediterranean  region  Most  of  the  commercial 
crop  in  North  Ameru  a  is  produced  in  California, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ontario  The 
quince  is  often  used  as  the  rootstock  for  dwarf  fruit 
trees,  especially  the  pear  Ornamental  quinces 
(genus  Chaenomeles)  are  profusely  branching  shrubs 
with  showy  scarlet,  pink,  or  white  flowers  and 
small  inedible  fruits,  best  known  is  the  Japanese 
quince 

Quincy,  Josiah  (kwm'z€),  1744-75,  American  Rev- 
olutionary patriot,  b  Boston,  grad  Harvard,  1763 
He  was  an  outstanding  lawyer  Interest  in  politics 
in  the  pre-Revolutumary  period  led  to  his  writing  a 
series  of  anonymous  articles  for  the  Boston  Gazette 
in  which  he  opposed  the  Stamp  Act  and  British 
colonial  policies  Even  though  an  ardent  patriot, 
he  and  John  Adams  defended  the  British  soldiers  in 
the  trial  after  the  BOSTON  MASSACRE  In  1773  ho 
went  to  South  Carolina  for  his  health  and  on  his 
journey  established  connections  with  other  patriot 
leaders  His  Observations  on  the  Act  of  Parliament 
Commonly  Called  ike  Boston  Port  Bill  (1774)  was,  an 
important  patriot  tract  He  was  sent  (1774)  as  an 
agent  to  argue  the  colonial  cause  in  England  and 
died  on  the  w  ay  home  His  son,  also  named  Josiah 
Quincy,  wrote  a  memoir  of  him  (1825) 

Quincy,  Josiah,  1772-1864,  American  political  leader 
and  college  president,  b  Bramtree  (now  Quincy), 
Mass  ,  grad  Harvard,  1790,  son  of  Josiah  Quincy, 
Jr  (1744-75)  He  studied  law,  entered  politics, 
and  sat  in  the  state  senate  (180-1-5)  before  serving 
(1805-13)  as  a  U  S  Congressman  In  Congress, 
where  he  became  the  Federalist  minority  leader. 
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poisoning  (for  symptoms  and  trout  men  t,  see  qui- 
nine under  POISONING,  table)  Native  populations 
in  malarial  regions  are  commonly  treated  with  the 
less  expensive  totaqumo,  a  crude  extract  of  cin- 
chona bark  which  is  a  mixture  of  quinine  and  other 
alkaloids 


band,  the  color  of  the  cord,  its  place,  its  Kite,  and 
the  knots  in  it  were  all  of  significance  to  the  record 
or  the  message  The  quipus  had  to  be  made  up  and 
deciphered  by  special,  trained  officials  The 
method  of  deciphering  is  not  known  today,  al- 
though Andean  shepherds  still  use  a  sort  of  quipu 
See  L  L  Locke,  The  Ancient  Qmpu  (1923) 
Quiramg  (kwerang').  mountain,  on  Skye,  Inner 


Qumcy  opposed  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madi- 
son, and  the  proslavery  forces    In  a  speech  in  181 1 

against  admission  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  he  put 

forth  an  extreme  view  of  the  rights  of  individual 

states    Though  for  political  reasons  he  first  urged 

preparedness,  Qmncv  later  violently  opposed  the      

War  of  1812,  resigned  from  Congress,  and  returned   Qumn,    Edmond    Thomas,    1868-1929,    American 

to  Boston,  where  he  became  interested  in  scientific     sculptor  and  painter,  b    Philadelphia,  studied  at       „    „ „,,   , „_,    _ 

agriculture     Again  he  served  in  the  state  legisla-      the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts     He  Hebrides,  Scotland.    Its  summit  is  a  plateau  1,779 

ture,  and  then  from  1823  to  1828  he  was  mayor  of     won  distinction  by  his  portrait  sculpture  and  mon-  ft   high,  bordered  by  fantastic  basalt  formations. 

Boston,  accomplishing  many  needed  reforms     As     umontal  work     Of  his  statues  the  best  known  is  Qumgui  (keregwfa/,  kfirgwll/),  city  of  the  Old  Ein- 

1     '     ""           • '.i««   «-v  t • 1-~      Edwin  Booth  as  Hamltt,  Gramercy   Park,   New  pire  of  the  MAYA,  E  Guatemala     Its  stone  steles 

York    He  made  a  number  of  figures  for  memorials,  have  fine  hieroglyphs     Near  the  rums  the  United 

among  them  a   Victory  for  the  First  World  War  Fruit  Company  has  plantations  and  a  hospital 

Memorial  at  New  Rochelle,  N  Y    One  of  the  most  Quinntl  (kwl'rmul),  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Homo, 

impressive  of  his  many  portrait  busts  is  that  of  NE  of  Cupitolme  Hill     It  was  the  site  of  several 

Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Fordham,  Bronx  borough,  New  ancient  shrines  and  the  quarter  of  the  quintets, 

York     In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  he  is  repre-  ..      -    . 


president  of  Harvard  (1829-45)  he  made  a  number 
of  advances  in  its  educational  procedure,  gave  im- 
petus to  the  law  sc  hool,  und  wrote  The  History  of 
Harvard  University  (2  vols  ,  1840)  to  silence  critics. 
Among  his  writings  arc  The  Hmtory  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  (1851),  A  Municipal  History  of  the 
Town  and  City  of  Boston  (1852),  and  Memoir  of  the 
Life  of  John  Quincy  Adams  (1858)  His  son, 
Edmund  Quint  v,  edited  his  Speeches  Delivered  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  (1874)  and  also 
wrote  a  biography  (1867,  6th  ed  ,  1874) 
Qumcy.  1  (kwTn'se)  City  (pop  3,888),  co.  seat  of 
Gadsden  co  ,  NW  Fla  ,  near  the  Ga  lino,  NW  of 
Tallahassee  and  E  of  the  Apalachicola  river, 
founded  c  1825  It  is  the  market  center  for  an  im- 
portant tobacco  area  and  is  in  a  region  producing 
the  bulk  of  tho  country's  supply  of  fuller's  earth 
2  (kwln'se)  City  (pop  40,469),  co  seat  of  Adams 
co  ,  W  lH  ,  on  a  bluff  above  the  Mississippi  und  W 
of  Springfield,  in  a  farm  and  livestock  area,  settled 
1822  on  tho  site  of  an  Indian  village,  me  1839  It 
has  a  good  harbor  and  was  an  important  river  port 
in  the  mid-19th  cent  It  is  an  industrial  und  dis- 
tributing center,  manufacturing  many  kinds  of 
metal 
carl 

debate  was  held  here,  OVt  13,  1858  Quincy  Col- 
lege (coeducational)  and  the  state  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  homo  are  here  3  (kwm'ze)  City  (pop 
75,810),  E  Mass  ,  on  Boston  Bay  SE  of  Boston,  sot 
off  from  Braintree  1792,  inc  as  a,  city  1888  Tho 


sented  by  Nymph,  a  statuette 

quinsy  (kwm'ze),  peritonsillar  abscess,  commonly 
known  as  quinsy  sore  throat  It  is  an  intense  in- 
flammation of  the  tissue  around  the  tonsils  (the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  tonsils,  fauces,  and  uvula) 
Some  relief  may  be  afforded  by  hot  or  cold  applica- 
tions, hut  treatment  by  a  physician  is  essential 
Flue  tnation  of  the  abscess  is  an  indication  of  tho 
need  for  me  ision 

Quintana,  Manuel  Jos*  (minwel'  hosa'  kSntil'na), 
1772-1X57,  Spanish  patriot  and  poet  Ho  held  high 
positions  in  the  government  und  was  tutor  of 
Queen  Isabella  II  He  was  a  fervent  patriot,  and 
his  favorite  themes  were  liberty  and  progress 
Among  his  best-known  poems  are  his  odes  A  la  in- 
vencion  cit  la  imprenta  (to  the  invention  of  printing] 
(1800),  El  PanteSm  del  Esconal  (1805),  and  A  la 
batalla  de  Trafalgar  (1805)  He  also  wrote  Vidas  de 
hombres  Celebris  [lives  of  famous  men]  (1807-35) 


1946  estimated  pop  21,55i),  SE  Mexico,  on 
the  Caribbean  Occupying  most  of  the  eastern  half 
of  the  YUCATAN  peninsula,  it  is  wild,  spaisely  set- 
tled, and  populated  ilmost  entirely  by  independent 
Maya  Indians  With  a  hot  climate  and  excessive 


probably  the  anstotracy  in  the  fiist  centuries  of 
Roman  history  In  the  16th  cent  a  papal  palace 
was  built  here,  this  palace  was  the  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Italy  from  1870  to  1940  and  is  now  the 
home  of  the  president  of  the  Italian  republic 


§uirmius    see  CYRENIU 
vurin 


tetal  products,  dyes,  dothing,  and  wallboard    In 

rly  days  the  town  was  tho  scene  of  several  pro-  . — -   , 

i  a  very-abolition  ist  struggles     A  Lincoln-Douglas    Quintana  Roo  (kSnta'na  ro'6),  terntorv  (19,630  sq 


ino,  Elpidio  (Clpo'dhyo  kere'no),  1890-,  Filipino 
statesman,  b  Ilocos  Sur  prov  ,  Luzon,  grad  Univ 
of  the  Philippines  (LL  B  ,  1915)  He  woikecl  his 
way  through  school  and  after  he  was  admitted 
(1915)  to  the  bar  became  a  law  clerk  in  tho  Philip- 
pine senate  Here  he  met  Manuel  QUEZON,  became 
his  secretary,  and  for  many  yours  thereafter  was 
his  political  aide  He  was  elected  (1919)  to  tho 
Philippine  house  of  representatives,  and  an  senator 
(1925-41)  he  devoted  himself  to  problems  of 
finance  After  the  Japanese  invasion  in  the  Second 
World  War  he  became  a  leader  of  the  u.idci  ground 
and  was  c  apturod  and  imprisoned ,  his  wife  and 
three  of  his  five  children  were  killed  by  the  con- 
querois  After  tho  liberation  (1945)  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Qiiirmo  became  president  pio  tempore  of  the 
senate  und  was  elected  (1940)  first  vice  pi  evident  of 
ublic  VVhen  Presi- 


the  independent  Philippine  republ: 

dent  Manuel  Roxas  ched  (194S),  lie  succeeded  to 

office  and  was  elected  president  m  1(>49 

rainfall,  it  has  been  little  explored,  the  flat  plain,    Quirmus  (kwtr'Tnus),  in  Roman  religion,  name  of 

with  its  almost  impenetrable  undergrowth,  and  the      ROMULUS  as  a  god     In  his  honoi   the  Qmrmulia 

resistunce  of  the  Maya  forced  Francisco  de  MON-      wero  celebrated 

TFIO  to  abandon  his  attempt  (1527-28)  to  conquer    Quiroga,  Juan  Facundo  (hwin'  fakoon'dhci  koro'- 

Yucatan  from  the  east     There  are  no  important      gn),  1790  ISjS,  \rRontiue  caudillo,  c  allocl  tl  ligre  dc 

industries,  some  coconuts  and  chicle  are  exported,      los  llanos  [the  tiger  of  the  plains]     Ho  was  u  zealous 

advocate  of  federalism  (nation  il  organization 
bused  on  provincial  autonomy)  With  othet  pro- 
vine  ial  c  lueftains,  he  rejected  the  unitanan  (  onsti- 
tution  of  1820,  thus  helping  to  bring  about  tho 

—    -.  -  resignation  of  tho  umtarian  president,  Bernard?"" 

See  Dan-    Qumtamlla,  Luis  (twos' kentane'lya),  1900-,  Span-      "  

ish  painter    He  was  active  as  a  murabst  under  tho 

Spanish  republic  an  government  and  executed  frcs- 

c  oes  m  the  Cuaa  del  Pueblo  and  Cmdad  Umversi- 

turio  in  Madrid     In  1939  he  was  sent  to  tho  United 

States  by  the  S  punish  goveinment  to  paint  tho 

monumental  fiesco,  m  five  panels,  Love  Peace  and 

Halt  War  for  the  Spanish  pavilion  at  the  Now  York 

World's  Fair     Because  of  tho  change  of  govern- 
ments in  Spam  these  works  were  not  exhibited  at 

the  fair     In  1942  he  settled  in  the  United  States, 

whoro  his  paintings  and  etchings,  chiefly  scenes  of 


Plymouth  Colony  broke  up  (1627)  a  trading  post 
established  (1625)  in  the  area  by  Thomas  MORTON 
but  a  new  settlement  l>egan  in  16.34    Granite  quar- 
rying, begun  in  1750,  became  a  grout  industry    Tho 
first  railroad  tracks  in  the  United  States  wero  laid 
here  in  1820    Quincy's  shipyards  were  of  great  im- 
portance in  both  world  wars     Soap  and  glycerin      and  there  is  sponge  and  turtle  fishing  along  the 
are   produced      John    Adams   and    John    Quincy      toast      Until    1902,  when  it  became  a  territory, 
Adams  are  buried  in  the  Old  Stone  Temple  (built      Quintana  Roo  was  part  of  the  state  of  Yucatan 
1828)     Their  home  wa.s  made  a  national  historic      Chotumul  (pop    4,672),  on  the  border  of  «-+-^ 
site  in  1946     For  the  Quincy  movement  in  ecluca-    JHonduras,  is  the  capital 
tion,  see  PARKER,  IRXNCIS  WA\L\ND     "  ~      " 

icl   M     Wilson,    Thrte  Hundred    Years  of  Quincy 
(1926)     4  (kwm'sf)  Village  (pop   1.333),  S  Mich  , 


, 

RIVAO\\I\  (1S'27),  and  the  installation  of  Manuel 
DoKKfc.ua  as  governoV  of  Buenos  Airos  (  Vug  1.S27) 
After  the  military  uprising  of  Juan  LAVAI  LI  had 
overthrown  Dorrego's  government  (Dec,  IS^S), 
Quiroga  joined  Estamslao  Lopez  and  Juan  Manuel 
tie  ROSAS  in  putting  down  the  insuitec  tionwts  and 
in  destroying,  temporarily  but  with  sanguinary 
thoroughness,  the  unitanan  cause  Qunoga  was 
assassinated  when  returning  from  a  conciliatory 
mission  to  the  northern  provinces  A  well-known 
study  of  him  and  Ins  era  13  Domingo  F  Surniiento's 
Facundo 


popular  life  in  a  gently  satirical  vein,  have  been  Quisling,  Vidkun  (kwTz'lmg,  Nor  vfd'kotm  kvTs'- 
widoly  exhibited  and  where  he  has  been  active  as  a  ling),  1887-1945,  Norwegian  fascist  louclor  An 
teacher  Characteristic  of  his  style  is  the  use  of  a  army  officer,  he  served  as  military  attache  in  Pc-tro- 
shurp  outluie  and  dohcute  modeling  effects  that  grad  and  Helsinki  and  as  assistant  to  Fndtjoi  Nan- 
contrast  with  the  monumentally  of  hus  figures  sen  in  relief  work  in  Russia  From  1927  to  1929  he 


SE  of  Battle  Creok,  settled  1833.  me  1858  It  has 
a  long-established  flour  mill  and  a  cement  plant 
Near-by  lakes  make  the  town  a  resort  center  The 
old  Sac  Trail  crossed  here 

Qumet,  Edgar  (odgur'  kena'),  1803-75,  French  his- 
torian Like  MIC  helet,  whose  colleague  and  friend  he 
was,  Qumet  had  u  romantic  belief  in  France's  prov- 
idential destiny  to  load  the  nations  in  ac  hievmg  free- 
dom and  democracv  When  he  was  (1842-46)  pro- 
fessor at  the  College  de  France,  his  lectures  and 
writings  contributed  to  the  "humanitarian  republi- 
c  anism"  of  1848  For  his  opposition  to  Napoleon 
III,  he  was  exiled  to  Belgium  and  Switzerland  from 

1851  to  1870,  when  he  returned  us  deputy  of  the  „  — _ _._..,    _ 

national  assembly.  A  liberal  Protestant  and  anti-  Qumte,  Bay  of  (kwln'te),  arm  of  Luke  Ontauo,  S  had  charge,  in  the  Norwegian  legation,  of  British 
clerical,  believing  that  religion  was  a  profoundly  Ont ,  between  the  mainland  and  the  peninsula  of  interests  in  Moscow  He  was  Norwegian  minister 
important  influence  in  molding  a  culture,  Qumet  Prince  Edward  co  With  its  approach,  Adolphus  of  defense  from  1931  to  1933  llo  thon  left  tho 
was  convinc  ed  that  no  real  politic  al  reform  could  be  Reach,  it  is  60  mi  long  Belleville  and  Trenton  are  Agrarian  party  to  found  tho  fuse  ist  Nasjonal  Sum- 
effected  without  breaking  the  domination  of  the  on  its  north  shore  ling  [national  unity]  party  In  1940  ho  helped  Ger- 
Cathohc  Church  in  France  He  held  the  Revolu-  Quintero,  Seraffn  Alvarez,  und  Joaquln  Alvarez  muny  prepare  tho  conquest  of  Norway  On  April  9 
tion  did  its  most  sigmfic  ant  work  in  freeing  the  peo-  Quintero .  see  \i  v  \RI  z  QUINTERO  ho  proc  laimecl  himself  premier,  but  was  asked 
Oumtilian  (Marcus  Pabms  Qumtihanus)  (kwmtC-  

lyun),  A  D  c  35-A  I),  c  95,  Roman  rhetorician,  b 

Calugurria   (now   Calahorra),   Spain      He   taught 

rhetoric  at  Rome  (Pliny  the  Younger  and  possibly 

Tautus  were  among  his  pupils)  and,  as  a  public 

toucher,  was  endowed  with  a  salary  by  Vespasian, 

who  also  made  him  consul     His  Institutio  oratona, 

a  complete  survey  of  rhetoric  in  12  books,  begins 

with  a  discussion  of  the  education  of  the  young  and 

„_  ....r —      proceeds  with  the  various  principles  of  rhetoric       

R  II.  Soltau,  French  Political  Thought  in  the  Nine-      The  last  book  deals  with  the  life  of  the  orator  out-    Quitman.  John  Anthony,  1798-1858,  American  gon- 
tetntk  Century  (1931).  side  his  profession,  c  g  ,  his  morality  and  his  de-      eral  and  statesman,  b   Rhmebeck,  N  Y     Ho  stud- 

portment    The  10th  book  contains  a  list  of  great     led  law  m  Ohio  and  then  moved  to  Natchez,  MIHS  . 

writers  with  brief  but  acute  criticisms  of  their  un-      where  he  prac  ticed  law  and  hold  a  seues  of  political 

portant  works     Quintilmn's  Latin  is  one  of  the     offices,  serving  as  state  representative,  state  sona- 

most  beautiful  of  his  period,  he  succeeds  in  demon-     tor,  and  acting  governor  (1835-36)     In  1830  ho 

strating  what  he  wets  out  to  inculcate — the  neces-     took  part  m  the  Texas  Revolution,  though  without 

si ty  of  good  taste  and  moderation  in  rhetoric    He      active  service.    As  a  brigadier  general  (promoted 


pie  from  the  grip  of  the  Church  hut  that  it  did  not 
go  far  enough  m  breaking  the  Church's  power  For 
his  attacks  upon  the  Church  and  the  Jesuits  he  lost 
his  chair  at  the  ColU'ge  de  France  Qumet's  writ- 
ings, published  in  a  c  ollected  edition  (26  vols  , 
1857-81),  show  imagination  and  feeling  but  neither 
careful  reasoning  nor  graceful  writing  He  was  one 
of  the  first  f  rench  students  of  Gorman  thought. 
His  Marnix  de  Sainte- Aldegonde,  (1854)  has  been 
called  his  most  important  historical  work  See 


sign  by  the  German  military  on  Apul  15  Remain- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  sole  party  permitted  by  the 
Germans,  he  was  made  premier  in  1942  Despite 
difficulties  with  his  German  masters  and  within  his 
own  party,  ho  remained  in  power  until  Muy,  1945, 
when,  after  the  Germans  in  Norway  surrondeiecl, 
he  was  arrested  He  was  convicted  of  high  treason 
and  shot  From  his  name  came  tho  word  quitting, 
meaning  traitor 
quitclaim'  see  DEED 


quinine  (kwl'nln*,  kwlnen'),  white,  crystalline  alka- 
loid with  a  bitter  taste  Almost  insoluble  in  water, 
it  dissolves  readily  m  alcohol  and  other  oiganic  sol- 
vents It  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  bark  of  several 
spec  ics  of  CINCHONA  and  is  usually  employed  m  the 

form  of  a  salt,  especial l>  the  sulphate  Quinine  waa     -_  „ 

isolated  (1820)  by  J   B  Caventou  and  P  J   Peile-     had  great  influence  m  antiquity  and  in  the  Renais- 
tier,    the    chemical   synthesis   was   accomplished     sance     A  number  of  declamations  formerly  aa- 
(1944)  by  the  American  chemists,  R  B.  Woodward      signed  to  him  are  falsely  attributed 
and  W  E  Doermg    Quinine  is  known  chiefly  as  a   Qumton,   town   (pop     1,245),   SE   Okla.,   NE   of 
spec  ific  drug  foi  the  treatment  of  MALAHIA     It  is     IVIcAleBter,  in  a  coal-mining  region 
used  m  medicine  also  to  allay  fever  and  pain,  to  in-   quipu  (ke'poo)     The  Inca  did  not  have  writing;  for 
duce  uterine  contractions  during  labor,  as  a  scle-      the  keeping  of  records  and  for  the  sending  of 
rosing  agent  in  the  treatment  of  varicose  veins,  and 
as  a  bitter  m  tonics  to  increase  the  appetite.    Al- 
though it  may  be  injected  intravenously,  it  is  usu- 
ally administered  orally    Excessive  dosage  or  con- 


tinuous  use  may  bring  about  tinchomsm,  a  serious 


sages,  they  made  use  of  knotted  cords  called  qui- 
pua,  which  served  as  memory  aids  The  quipu 
might  be  a  single  cord  but  rarely  was  so,  since  the 
messages  sent  were  complex  Small  cords  with 
knots  in  them  were  attached  to  a  main  cord  or  a  top 


major  general  in  1847)  ho  served  under  Gen  Zach- 
ary  Taylor  in  the  Mexican  War,  distinguishing 
himself  at  Monterrey  Under  Gen  Wmfield  Scott 
he  fought  at  Veracruz,  at  Puebla,  and  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Chapultepec  Scott  appointed  him  governor 
of  Mexico  city  in  the  occupation  by  Americana 
(1847-48).  On  his  roturn  to  Mississippi  he  became 
governor  (1860-51),  but  resigned  after  indictment 
by  the  Federal  government  for  aiding  a  filibuster- 
ing expedition  to  Cuba  planned  b>  Nan  iso  L6PEZ. 
From  his  election  in  1855  until  his  death,  he  served 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  whore  he 


CroM  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facet  page  I. 


defended  tho  dootnno  of  states'  rights  and  worked 
for  the  Southern  cause 

Qwtman.  1  City  (pop  4,450),  co  seat  of  Brooks 
co  ,  extreme  8  Ga ,  just  W  of  Valdosta,  me  1869 
It  is  a  trade  and  shipping  tenter  for  a  farm  and 
livestock  area  2  Town  (pop  1,471),  co  seat  of 
Clarke  co  ,  8E  Miss  ,  8  of  Meridian  and  on  the 
Chukasawhay,  in  a  farm  and  timber  area 

Quito  (k<Vt6)  or  Panzaleo  (pansalii'6),  Indians  of 
Pichinc  ha,  Cotopaxi,  and  Tungurahua  provs  , 
Kruador  After  the  conquest  of  the  Quito  by  the 
Inca  under  Tupac  Yupanqui  in  Ihe  15th  cent  ,  the 
Quitoan  language  apparently  disappeared,  and 
the  Indians  are  today  of  the  Quuhua  linguistic 
•stock 

Quito  (kO'tfi) ,  city  (pop  105,024) ,  capital  of  Ecuador 
and  of  Pichmcha  prov  It  is  the  second  largest  city 
of  Ecuador  A  settlement  of  the  Quito  Indians,  it 
was  captured  by  the  Inra  arid  became  the  center  of 
the  division  of  the  Inra  empire  sometimes  called 
the  Kingdom  of  Quito  a  few  years  before  Sebastian 
de  B*NAIXA/,<VK  entered  (1533)  and  formally  took 
possession  (1534)  for  Spain  Quito  lies  at  the  foot 
of  PirmNriiA  volcano  in  the  hollow  of  a  gently 
sloping,  fertile  valley  Only  a  few  miles  below  the 
equator  but  at  an  elevation  of  9,350  ft  ,  it  has  an 
average  annual  temperature  of  54  6°  F  Monthly 
variations  are  generally  less  than  one  degree,  but 
the  nights  are  cool,  the  days  warm,  and  there  is 
usually  a  shower  each  day  It  is  subject  to  earth- 
quakes and  was  severely  damaged  in  INCH  Quito 
has  a  Spanish  colonial  air  with  many  examples  of 
fine  early  architecture  The  Indians,  the  major 
element  of  the  population,  add  color  to  the  daily 
life  The  center  of  education  and  the  political  <md 
cultural  heart  of  Ecuador,  it  lias  little  economic 
importance,  though  there  are  textile  mills,  and 


1681 

handicrafts  and  prepared  foods  are  produced  In 
1563  it  became  the  seat  of  an  audwnria,  and  the 
boundaries  of  its  power  then  foreshadowed  present 
Ecuador  The  presidency  of  Quito  was  shifted 
back  and  forth  between  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  and 
that  of  NEW  GRANADA  After  an  abortive  uprising 
(1809),  Quito  remained  under  Spam  until  freed 
(1822)  by  Antonio  Jose  de  SUCRF  Its  republican 
history  has  been  one  of  frequent  revolutions  led  by 
aspiring  caudillos,  sometimes  in  efforts  to  escape 
control  of  economic  ally  preeminent  GUAYAQUIL 
Quivira  (keve'ra),  land  sought  and  reached  by 
Francisco  Vasquoz  do  CORONA  no  m  1541.  The 
records  do  not  make  it  entirely  clear  exactly  where 
Quivira  lay  It  is  generally  identified  with  villages 
of  tho  Wirhita  Indians  somewhere  m  Kansas,  prob- 
ably around  Grand  Junction,  but  other  sites  have 
been  disc  ussed,  including  one  in  N  Texas  The 
name  was  finally  (and  quite  erroneously)  settled 
upon  Gran  Quivira,  a  national  monument 

Bite,  Don  see  DON  QrixorK  »K  LA  MANOHA 
,  Iran  see  KUM 
dy  Head  see  Wrw  Qnonnv  Hi  \n 
quoits,  game  plaved  by  two  or  more  persons  on  a 
couit  in  which  metal  pegs  or  pins  1  in  high  aro 
plac  ed  20  to  30  ft  from  ea<  h  other  These  pegs  are 
in  the  center  of  an  end,  i  e  ,  a  circ  le  with  a  diameter 
of  3  ft  The  metal,  circular  quoits  mav  be  of  an\ 
weight  exceeding  3  Ib  arid  in  the  United  States 
quoits  are  generally  ()  in  in  diameter  with  a.  con- 
centric bore  4  in  in  diameter  The\  should  havo 
one  rounded  and  one  flat  surfac  e  Standing  within 
4!2  ft  of  the  center  of  his  end  and  to  one  side  of  it, 
the  pla\er  throws  his  quoit  with  the  rounded  side 
uppermost  His  object  is  to  deliver  the  quoit  so 
that  it  rings  the  peg  or  settles  as  c  lose  as  possible  to 
it  Play  ers  have  two  throws  in  sue  <  ession  and  aiter- 
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nate  m  pitching  first  A  ringer  (i  e  ,  c  ire  ling  the  peg 
with  the  quoit)  counts  3  points,  a  double  ringer, 
6  points,  a  hobber  (i  e  ,  quoit  leaning  against  the 
peg),  2  points,  a  double  hobber,  4  points,  and  each 
quoit  nearer  the  peg  than  that  of  the  opponent, 
1  point  A  player  who  throws  a  double  ringer  or  a 
double  hobber  gains  anv  points  already  made  by 
his  opponent's  throwing  ringers  in  that  set  of 
throws  This  holds  true  in  team  play  also  A 
mate  h  mav  be  for  any  number  of  points,  although 
21  points  usually  means  game  At  sea,  dec  k  quoits 
are  plavod,  the  quoits  being  made  of  rings  of  rope 
Horseshoe  pitching  is  played  on  the  same  principle 
as  quoits  However,  the  pegs  are  I  ft  high  and 
stand  30  or  40  ft  apart  The  horseshoes  should  not 
weigh  more  than  40  oz  or  measure  more  than  1% 
m  in  length  and  7  in  m  width  The  ends  are 
square  boxes,  elevated  6  in  above  ground  or  floor 
level  Points  in  horseshoe  pitc  hing  are  HC  ored  on  a 
basis  similar  to  that  of  quoits,  though  hobbers  are 
not  accounted  for  and  the  second  pitcher  never 
gams  the  pouits  of  the  first  pitc  her  Points  earned 
by  the  players  offset  eat  h  other  in  horseshoe  pitc  h- 
ing,  and  50  points  constitute  a  game  The  games 
(quoits  and  horseshoe  pitc  lung)  developed  concur- 
rently, and  though  their  origins  aie  obscure,  they 
were  both  pla\  ed  in  Greece  and  Rome  Both  games 
were  brought  to  England,  where  quoits  attained 
great  popularity  In  \merica  quoits  was  placed  m 
colonial  times,  but  horseshoe  pitching  rapidly 
ec  lipsed  that  game  In  the  20th  cent  several  c  lubs 
were  organized  to  further  horseshoe  pitching  and 
several  annual  tournaments  were  oigamzed. 

Quonset  Point  (kwfin'slt),  in  North  Kingstown,  S 
It  I  ,  on  Narragansett  Bay  ,  site  of  the  huge  North- 
eastern Naval  Air  Station,  completed  in  1941 

quotation  marks   see  PUNCTL  VTION 
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R,  18th  letter  of  the  AIPH\BH,  <  onesponding  to 
Greek  rho  When  in  Latin  alphabets  the  letters 
for  P  and  R  became  similar  in  appearance  the  form 
wus  restricted  to  P  and  an  extra  line  added  for  R 
In  Greek,  where  no  confusion  developed,  the  rho 
continued  to  look  like  Latin  P  A  modification  of 
R  is  the  symbol  H,  used  medically  for  nnpi  [Latin, 
*»take|,liturgicalIyforrfspcM»«M[Latin,=response]. 

Ra    see  FC.IPTIAN  RMIC.ION 

Ra,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  n\mt  M 

Raab  (rap),  Hung  Rdba  (ra'hfi),  river,  c  150  nn 
long,  rising  m  II  Stvna,  Austria  It  flows  SE  into 
Hungary,  then  NE  into  the  Danube  at  G\or 

Raabe,  Wilhelm  (vll'hflm  ra'bu),  pseud  Jakob 
Corvmus  (va'k6p  kdrvu'nuos),  IS  11-19 10,  German 
novelist  At  first  a  bookseller,  at  2*  he  began  to 
write  novels  and  tales  of  village  life,  the  first  being 
DIP  ("hronik  dcs  Sptrlinysfjasst  (1857)  An  out- 
standing German  humorist,  he  later  turned  to  the 
historical  past  and  wrote  such  tales  as  the  tragic 
"Des  Reiches  Krone"  [the  imperial  crown]  (1870) 
His  novels  include  Dtr  Ilungcrpattor  (1H64,  Eng 
tr,  1885),  4/m  Tdfan  (1867,  Eng  tr  ,  Ahu  Tel- 
fan,  or.  The  Rdurn  from  the  M ountama  of  the  Moon, 
1881),  Der  Schildderump  (1870),  and  Stopfkuchrn 
(18'H) 

Raamah  (ra'umu)  [Heb  ,  =  trembling],  founder  of  a 
tribe  on  the  Persian  Gulf  Gen  10  7,  1  Chrcm  1  9 

Raamiah  (ra"uml'u),  chief  who  returned  with 
Zerubhabel  Neh  7  7  Reelamh  Ezra  2  2 

Raamses  (rflarn'sez),  in  the  Bible,  c  ity  of  the  eastern 
delta  of  Egypt,  built  bv  the  c  hildren  of  Israel  Ex 
1  11  The  Hamesesof  Gen  47  11  and  Num  33  1,5 
is  the  region  of  the  central  eastern  delta  This 
district  was  especially  developed  by  R \MSES  II 

Raasay  (ra'iift),  island,  off  NW  Scotland,  in  In- 
verness-shire, one  of  the  Inner  Hebrides  Between 
Skye  and  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  it  is  c  H  mi 
long  and  3  mi  wide,  is  generally  roc  kv  and  barren, 
and  produces  some  iron  ore  The  Sound  of  Raasay 
separates  Raasay  from  Skyo 

Rab  (rab),  Ital  Arbe  (ar'ba),  island,  area  40  sq  mi  , 
off  Croatia,  Yugoslavia,  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  and 
e  40  mi  S  of  Fmme  One  of  the  Dalmatian  islands, 
it  was  under  Venetian  rule  from  the  10th  c  ent  un- 
til 1797,  and  it  retains  its  anc  lent  walls,  the  nuns  of 
tho  palace  of  the  Venetian  governors,  a  12th-cen- 
tury cathedral,  and  the  medieval  palace  of  tho 
former  archbishops.  Ilab  is  a  popular  seaside 
resort 

Raba,  river  of  Austria  and  Hungary  see  R  \AB 

Rabanua  Maurus  Magnentiue  (ruba'nus  m6'rus 
magneVshus),  c  780-856,  German  scholar  and 
theologian  His  name  also  appears  as  Hrabanus 
and  Rhabanus  A  student  under  Alcuin,  he  was 
later  abbot  of  Fulda  (822-42),  his  zeal  for  learning 
and  his  excellent  administration  made  the  school 
and  library  at  Fulda  an  outstanding  source  of  intel- 
lectual light  He  is  sometimes  called  tho  preceptor 
of  Germany  He  retired  from  Fulda  but  m  847  was 
made  bishop  of  Mams  Rabanus  had  an  immense 
stock  of  knowledge,  and  his  works,  notably  biblical 
exegesis,  were  encyclopedic  rather  than  original 
De  umverso  ia  a  sort  of  encyclopedic  dictionary,  and 


Dt  innliluhotK  ehnciTum  is  a  couise  of  study  for 
clerics  His  poetry  and  writings  on  various  sub- 
jects are  today  chiefly  of  linguistic  interest,  but  his 
place  in  spreading  the  Carolmgian  rev  ival  of  learn- 
ing was  eminent  Walafnd  Strabo  was  one  of  his 
students 

Rabat  (r-il>  it'),  city  (pop  161,410),  Trench  Morocco, 
n  port  on  tho  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  southern  bank 
of  tho  Bon  Regreg  estuary,  opposite  Sale*  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  French  lesident  general  and  a  residence 
of  the  sultan  Conspicuous  features  are  tho  old 
walls  and  the  rums  of  a  large  uncompleted  mosque 
with  adjoining  tower  (similar  to  the  GIRUD\), 
these  were  built  by  Yakub  I  (reign  1184  99) 
Rabat,  a  stronghold  of  corsairs  in  the  17th  and  18th 
cent  ,  now  exports  agricultural  products  and  pro- 
duces textiles 

Rabaul  (ra'boul),  town  (1939  pop  c  2,000),  on  NE 
New  Britain,  Bistnarc  k  Arc  hipelago  Formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Territory  of  New  Guinea,  it  was  sup- 
planted m  1  Ml  by  Port  Moresby  It  is  surrounded 
by  extremely  active  volcanoes,  eruptions  in  1<H7 
nearly  destroyed  the  town  In  tho  Second  World 
War,  Rabaul,  a  key  Japanese  stronghold,  was 
bombed  heavily  by  the  Allies 

Rabbah  or  Rabbath*  see  \MM\N 

rabbi  [Heb,  =  my  master  or  mv  teacher],  in  the 
United  States,  the  title  of  a  Jewihh  minister  He  is 
tailed  TIIV  [great)  among  certain  Jews  in  Eastern 
Europe,  where  the  word  rabbi  is  used  only  for  a 
sc holar  or  teacher  Je*us  was  frequently  addressed 
as  rabbi,  but  the  woid  at  that  time  had  not  the 
official  connotation  it  acquired  later  The  title 
originated  among  the  Palestinian  Jews  The  rabbi 
received  no  salary  until  about  the  13th  cent  The 
duties  of  tho  modern  orthodox  rabbi  include  decid- 
ing all  matters  pertaining  to  marriage  and  divorce 
and  all  disputes  concerning  kashruth  (the  kosher 
laws),  while  the  reform  rabbi  serves  to  expound 
Judaism  and  act  as  a  leader  of  Israel 

Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  seelBN  EZR\,  ABHVH  \MBEN  MEIR 

rabbit,  herbivorous  mammal  of  the  same  family 
(Lfporidae)  as  the  HAHF  Some  spec  ics  are  mature 
at  six  months  and  bear  foui  litters  a  vear  Spec  les 
of  the  genus  Sylnlaffus,  which  includes  the  cotton- 
tail, marsh,  and  swamp  rabbits,  are  found  from  tho 
United  States  to  N  South  America  Domesticated 
breeds  are  varieties  of  the  European  rabbit  (.Orycto- 
laffus  wniculua),  native  to  the  W  Mediterranean 
region  This  species  was  mtroduc  ed  into  Australia, 
where  it  became  a  pest  Rabbits  are  raised  as  pets, 
for  food,  and  for  fur,  which  is  widely  used  m  the 
trade  Cony  or  coney  is  rabbit  fur,  as  are  many 
dyed  imitation  furs  Rabbit  fur  is  used  in  making 
FELT  The  rabbit  is  often  used  as  a  laboratory  ani- 
mal See  Rabbit  Production  (U  S.  Dept  of  Agricul- 
ture, Farmers'  Bui  1730) 

rabbit  fever-  see  TXTLARKMIA. 

Rabbith  (ra'blth)  [Hob  , -multitude),  town,  E  cen- 
tral Palestine,  Joshua  19  20  It  may  have  been 
located  c  10  mi  SW  of  Beth-shan 

Rabbom  (rabo'ni)  (Heb  ,-my  great  master],  title 
of  respect  addressed  to  Jesus  John  20  16 

Rabelaia,  Francois   (r&'bula,  Fr.  fr&swft'  rabla'). 


c  1490-1553,  i'remh  writer  and  physician,  b  near 
(  hinon  His  father  was  probably  an  advocate 
(though  he  has  sometimes  been  called  an  apothe- 
cary and  sometimes  an  innkeeper)  who  inherited  a 
property,  '  La  Devmu  re,"  near  Chmon  Rabelais 
early  became  a  novice  in  a  Iranciscan  monastery 
He  later  (c  1524)  petitioned  Pope  Clement  VII  for 
permission  to  leave  the  Fram  INC  an  order  and  enter 
tho  Benedu  tine  monastery  of  Maillezais,  the  bishop 
of  Maille/ais  was  a  sc  holar  and  was  Rabelais's 
friend  The  facts  concerning  Rabelais's  study  of 
medicine  are  obscure,  but  jt  is  probable  that  he 
studied  in  Paris  before  receiving  (1530)  hit.  degree 
of  bachelor  of  medic  me  at  the  Univ  of  Monlpelher. 
In  1532  ho  went  to  Lv  cms,  at  that  tune  an  intellec- 
tual center,  and  there  lx»sidcs  prac  tic  ing  medic  me, 
he  edited  various  Latin  works  for  the  printer  Se- 
bastian Grv  phius  l<or  another  publisher  at  Lyons 
he  composed  burlesque  almanacs  At  Lyons  in 
1532  appeared  the  first  edition  of  Gargantua —  Lts 
grandes  et  inestimablea  crnnicQues  du  grand  ft  fatorme 
geant  (faigantua,  a  crude  c  hapbook,  which  Rabelais 
mav  simply  have  edited  for  the  Lvons  publisher, 
legends  about  tho  giant  Gargantua  are  known  to 
have  already  existed  Rabelais  was  apparently  in- 
spired by  the  popularity  of  the  (iarganiua  to  write 
an  original  work  on  the  history  of  Pantagruel,  the 
son  of  Gargantua,  this  work,  I'antagiud,  appeared 
also  m  1532  Pantagruel  l>ec  ame  the  sec  ond  book 
of  the  romance  after  Rabelais  had  published  (in 
1534  or  possiblv  1535)  Gargantua  la  i  le  inestimable 
du  grand  Gargantua,  pere  de  Pantagruel  The  third 
book  of  the  romance  was  published  in  1546,  an  in- 
complete edition  of  the  fourth  book  appeared  in 
1548  and  a  complete  one  in  1552  In  1562,  some 
time  after  Rabelais's  death,  a  fifth  book  appeared, 
the  question  of  its  authorship  has  never  been  set- 
tled The  story  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel  is 
one  of  the  world's  masterpieces,  a  work  as  gigantic 
in  scope  as  the  physical  size  of  its  heroes  Under  its 
broad  humor,  often  ribald,  are  serious  disc  ussions  of 
education,  politics,  and  phdoeophy  The  breadth  of 
Rabelais's  learnuig  and  his  zest  for  living  are  evi- 
dent Rabelais  left  Lyons  m  1534  to  go  with  his 
friend  Jean  du  Bellav  to  Rome  \gaui  in  1535  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  Du  Bellav  rec  oived  his  cardi- 
nal's hat  There  is  some  suspicion  that  Rabelais 
was  for  a  time  m  hiding  IKK  au.se  persec  utions  for 
heresy  were  at  this  time  rife  Under  the  protection 
of  Du  Bellav  he  received  permission  to  practice 
medicine  without  fees  and  to  havo  ecclesiastical 
office  He  taught  at  Montpellier  from  1537  to 
1539  After  1547,  when  Francis  I,  who  had  been 
his  patron,  died,  he  wrote  no  more  and  became 
curate  at  Mendm,  there  ho  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life  The  c  lassie  translation  of  Rabelais  is  that 
of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  (Books  I -II,  1653,  Book 
III,  1693),  Books  IV  and  V  were  translated  by 
Pierre  Motteux,  and  all  five  appeared  in  1708.  A 
translation  of  the  five  books,  with  other  writings, 
was  made  by  W  F.  Smith  (1893).  Selections  ap- 
pear in  Sir  Walter  Besant,  Readings  in  Rabelais 
(1883),  F.  G  Stokes,  Hour*  with  Rabelais  (1906); 
C.  H  C.  Wright,  Selections  from  Rabelais'*  Gar- 
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gtsntua  (1904)  See  Arthur  Tillev,  Fran&n*  Rabe- 
lais (1907) ,  A  I-  Chappell,  The  Enigma  of  Rabs- 
1m*  (1924),  A  J  Nook  and  C  K  Wilson,  Fronf«m 
Rabdw.  the  Man  and  ffw  Work  (1929),  Jean 
Hattard,  The  Li/«  of  Franco**  RaMai*  (1931), 
Huntington  Brown,  Rabelais  in  English  Literature 
(1934) 

RaW,  laidor  Isaac  (ro'be),  1898-,  American  phyw- 
ust,  b.  Austria,  grad  (Cornell  Umv  ,  1910,  Ph.D 
Columbia,  1927  He  began  to  te»ch  at  Columbia  in 
1929  (professor  of  physics  from  1937)  He  is  known 
for  his  work  in  magnetism,  molecular  beams,  and 
quantum  mechanic**  He  discovered  radiations 
emitted  by  atoms  and  found  a  method  of  measur- 
ing them,  these  radiations  he  within  the  range  of 
radio  waves  but  are  not  detectable  by  ordinary 
radio  devices  He  was  awarded  the  1944  Nobel 
Prize  in  Physics 
rabies*  see  HYDROPHOBI  v 

Rabmowitz,  Solomon  or  Shalom:  see  ALEICHEM, 
SHOI  ow 

Rab-mag:  see  NFROAL-SHAREZER 
I^ab-sane  (rabb&'ris),  title  of  a  high  official  at  the 
Assyrian  and  Babj  Ionian  ( ourt,  used  of  the  times 
of  Sennacherib  and  of  Nebuchadnezzar     2  Kings 
IS  17,  Jer  JU  3,U 

Rab-shftkefc  (rah-sha'kc?),  Assyrian  official  went  bv 
.Sennacherib  against  Jerusalem  2  Kmga  18  17- 
19  8,  Isa  36  2-37  8 

Raca  (ra'ku),  current  contemptuous  word  appearing 
only  in  Mat  5  22. 

Racan,  Honormt  de  Bueil,  seigneur  de  (oridra'  du 
bu'yu,  sanyur'  du  rhkft').  168«)-1«70,  French  poet 
He  wrote  a  pastoral  diarna,  Artht-mce  (porfoimed  in 
1619),  published  as  Les  Birgmes  (1025),  it  has 
charming  de&criptions  of  natuie  1  ho  original  title 
is  an  anagram  of  "Catherine  " 

raccoon  (rakoon'),  New  World  mammal  (Pmci/on), 
related  to  the  kmkajou  and  panda  It  is  iroui  2Vj 
to  3  ft  in  total  length,  with  mixed  giav,  brown,  and 
black  hair,  the  pointed  fa<  e  has  a  blue  k  mask,  and 
the  bushy  tail  is  ringed  with  black  It  often  nests 
in  a  hollow  tiee  or  climbs  aloft  for  refuge  When 
water  is  available  it  washes  its  food  —crayfish  and 
other  water  life,  seeds,  and  fruits  It  sleeps  through 
some  of  the  northern  winter  The  durable  fur  is 
used  for  coats  and  trimmings  The  crab-eating 
raccoon  is  a  South  American  species 
race,  obsolete  division  of  humanity  based  on  criteria 
of  hair  texture  and  color,  of  skin  color,  of  head 
shape,  and  other  conspicuous  physical  features. 
There  was  thus  supposed  to  l>e  a  "Caucasian"  or 
"white"  race  having  divisions  into  longheaded  and 
round  headed  strains  The  classification  never 
worked  at  all,  but  it  had  great  prestige  in  the  19th 
and  the  early  20th  cent  It  was  variously  used 
politically,  e  g  ,  to  explain  British  colonial  success 
or  to  justify  the  status  quo  in  the  8  United  States 
At  its  most  destruc  tive  it  lent  a  wholly  false  intel- 
lectual air  to  anti-Semitism  A  basic  error  cone  eru- 
ing  race  is  the  notion  that  there  have  been  a  <  er- 
tain  number  of  pure  breeds  or  strains  of  men,  like 
breeds  in  dogs,  that  have  bee  oine  mixed  over  long 
periods  of  time  \iithropologists  dismiss  such  an 
idea  for  several  reasons  I'irst,  it  is  now  genernllj 
held  that  all  men  are  desc  ended  from  the  same  single 
couple  Second,  there  m  the  fa<  t  that  m  anj,  physi- 
cal trait  in  which  men  vary  there  are  infinite  grada- 
tions between  extremes,  not  sharp  lines  Third, 
scientists  generally  conclude  that  recorded  hi*tor\ 
covers  only  a  very  small  part  (at  the  most  about 
6,000  years)  of  the  time  elapsed  «mco  the  first  men, 
so  small  a  part  that  it  is  c  himencal  to  hope  to  see 
Anything  like  evolution  in  human  history  or  to 
argue  "primitive"  conditions  in  man  from  anv  thing 
found  today  or  known  from  history  One  element 
which  helps  rac  ml  fallac  les  to  keep  alive  is  the  pop- 
ular view  of  heredity ,  long  abandoned  bv  sc  lentists, 
that  biological  inheritance  is  analogous  to  a  fanulv 
tree,  i  e  ,  that  one  inherits  physically  half  from  each 
parent,  a  quarter  from  eac  h  grandparent,  arid  t>o  on 
back  It  18  known  mm  e  Mendel's  work  that  a  child 
may  have  more  or  less  of  the  genes  of  either  parent, 
that  it  IB  unlikely  (except  for  identical  twins)  that 
any  brothers  and  sisters  have  identic  al  uiheritanc  es, 
and  that  it  is  possible  to  have  no  genes  at  all  in 
common  with  a  grandparent,  i  e  ,  to  inherit  liter- 
ally nothing  from  him  (or  her)  physic  ally  Hence 
expressions  like  "a  Saxon  strain"  or  "Norman 
blood"  are  futile  The  blood  has,  of  course,  no 
especial  close  relation  with  heredity,  any  more  than 
the  heart  has  with  tender  emotion  Some  kind  of 
long  isolation  has  combined  with  other  factors  to 
produce  a  largo  number  of  "stocks,"  sti<  h  as  west 
African  Negroes,  Japanese,  Eskimo,  or  Tasman 
aborigines,  where  sizable  communities  have  many 
(but  never  oxc  lusive)  traits  in  common  It  is  prob- 
able that  members  of  any  human  community  iso- 
lated for  some  generations  would  begin  to  show  in- 
creasing physical  features  in  common.  No  known 
"stock  can  be  given  an  exact,  identifying  defini- 
tion ;  so  that  it  may  be  impossible  to  find  many  typi- 
cal members  of  the  stock  The  Jews  are  not  a  stock 
and  have  no  hereditary  unity,  physical  traits  at- 
tributed to  them  are  the  common  property  of  many 
people  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  basin.  The 
fashionable  racial  terms  of  the  1 9th  cent ,  such  as 
Aryan,  Anglo-Saxon,  Celtic,  Nordic,  Alpine,  and 
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Mediterranean,  are  scientifically  meaninglesa  (when  Radae  (ru»e.n'),  industrial  city  (pop.  67,195),  co 
applied  to  races),  but  some  of  them  have  strong  seat  of  Racine  co  ,  SE  Wia.,  a  port  oi  eutiy  on  Lake 
emotional  connotations.  See  Ralph  Lintou,  od.,  Michigan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Root  and  S  of  Mil- 
The  Science  of  Man  tn  the  World  Crisis  (1045),  waukee,  settled  1834.  inc.  1848  The  site  was 
Clyde  Kluckhohn,  Mirror  for  Man  (1949),  C.  8  known  to  Fiench  explorers  and  fur  traders  Im- 
Coon  and  others,  Races'  a  Study  of  the  Problems  of  provement  of  Racine's  harbor  (c  1844)  and  later 
Race  Formation  in  Man  (1950).  the  railroad  brought  industrial  growth  The  city's 

Race.  Cape,  southeast  tip  of  the  Avalon  Peninsula,  chief  product*  include  farm  machinery,  floor  wax, 
SE  N  F  ,  SSW  of  St.  John's  It  has  a  lighthouse  and  malted  milk  The  Sporer  House  was  designed 
and  a  radio  direction-finding  station  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wnght  The  courthouse  contains 

Raceland,  tity  (pop.  1,046),  E  Ky  ,  on  the  Ohio     »---' '  —•-*"*-        ' "--  •-•--—  •--••  "-- 

near  Ashland ,  me  1 920  as  Chum  ville  city,  renamed 
1930    It  has  a  noted  race  track 
Rachab  (ra'kab),  variant  of  RAHAB  1. 
Rachal  (r&'kal)  [Heb  .-traffic],  un located  town,  8 

Palestine.  1  Sam  30  29 

Rachel  (ra'chul)  [Heb  , -ewe],  wife  of  Jacob  and 
mother  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin  Gen  29-33,  35, 
Mat  2  18  Rahel  Jer  31  15 

Rachel  (rashSl'),  1821-58,  stage  name  of  Elisa  or 
Elizabeth  Felix,  French  ac  tress,  b  Switaerland,  of 
Jewish  parents  In  early  childhood  she  sang  m  the 
streets  with  her  sister  Sarah  and  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Alexandra  fitienno  Choron,  who  gave 
her  singing  lessons  until  1833  In  1835  she  entered 
I  ho  G>mnane  and  in  1838  made  her  debut  with 
great  success  at  the  Coniexiie  Francaise  m  Cor- 
neille's  Horace  In  tragic  role*  she  was  acknowl- 
edged queen  of  the  French  stage  and  in  1841-42, 
after  a  sensational  success  in  London,  was  ac- 
claimed throughout  Europe  Her  genius  was  seen 
m  all  the  major  works  ol  Racine  and  Corneille,  but 
she  reached  the  height  of  hei  puwei*  in  Racine's 
Phedre  m  1843  She  appeared  in  the  United  States 
with  fair  success  in  1855  (she  knew  little  English) 
and  on  this  visit  contracted  the  tuberculosis  which 
led  to  her  death  throe  years  later  Her  death  is  the 
theme  of  a  poem  by  Matthew  Vrnold  See  J  E 
\gate,  Rachel  ( 1928) ,  Bernard  Falk,  Rachel  the  Im- 
mortal (1<H6) 
rachitis*  see  RICKETS 

Rachmaninov,  Sergei  Vasilyevich  (svYrga  vtise'- 
hlvTthrnkhitia'iifridf)  1873  1043,  Russian  pianist, 
composer,  and  conductor  In  Moscow  ho  was 
conductor  of  the  Impeiial  Opera,  1905—0,  and  of 
the  Philharmonic  conceits,  1911-13  He  twice  re- 
fused the  peimanent  conductorslnp  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  In  the  lomantu  usm  and  lyri- 
c  ism  of  his  compositions  he  owes  much  to  his  friend 
Tchaikovsky  Outstanding  vs  01  ks  are  the  second  of 
his  four  piano  conceitos  (1901),  Rhapsody  on  a 
Theme  of  Pagamm  (1934),  for  piano  and  oichestra, 

an   orchestral   tone  poem,    Tht  title  of  the  Deacl      ..    _.    .  ...... 

(1907),  inspired  by  Arnold  Boeckim's  painting,  1891  the  presont-da.y  low-wheel  4>ulky  appeared, 
The  Rellg  (1913),  for  chorus  and  ore  hestra,  on  Poe's  and  the  high-wheeler  soon  disappeared  Churchill 

Downs  at  LoutsviIle.vKv  ,  was  opened  in  187.J,  and 
flat  i acmg  trac  ks  began  to  appear  all  over  the  c  oun- 
try  m  the  1880s  Gambling  on  hotse  races,  which 
was  the  subject  of  constant  attack  by  the  reform 
groups  and  religious  leaders,  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  too  often  falling  into  the  hands  of  c/iininal 
and  unscrupulous  elements  Stops  were  taken  to 
reform  gambling,  and  in  England  much  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  oiganizutiou  and  wupeivibion  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Jockey  Club,  founded  in 
1750  In  the  United  bt'ites  individual  states  set  up 
racing  tommiHBions,  and  m  1893  horse  owners  ,uul 
trainers  set  up  a  national  lockey  Club  (New  "York) 
to  govern  the  spoit  Its  functions  UK  hide  the  su- 
pervision of  hot^es,  joe  kc  \  s,  and  rae  c  tr«(  ks,  handi- 
capping, contiol  of  betting  at  tracks,  the  netting  of 


historical  exhibits,  and  the  public  library  has  the 
Hoy  bird  collection. 

racing.  The  foot  race  was  a  popular  sport  m  ancient 
civilizations  The  earliest  OLYMPIC  GAMES  con- 
sisted of  foot  races  only,  the  Greeks  numbered  the 
years  from  the  first  of  these  foot  races  Wherever 
the  horse  was  introduced,  riders  and  drivers  of 
horses  promptly  developed  the  sport  of  racing,  and 
in  the  Roman  eia,  watching  the  chariot  race  was  a 
favorite  pastime  Down  through  the  ages  competi- 
tion for  speed  remained  a  favorite  recreation  and 
means  of  wagering,  but  few  forms  of  rac  ing  became 
aa  popular  at)  horse  racing  After  the  HOH&E  was 
domesticated  by  man,  horseback  riding  was  de- 
veloped, and  when  highly  bred  strains  of  hoiwes 
were  developed,  horse  racing  came  to  the  fore  Or- 
ganized horse  racing  under  saddle  dates  from  the 
12th  cent  in  England,  where  royalty  fostered  the 
sport.  The  thoroughbred  first  appealed  ui  Eng- 
land In  17th-centno  England  the  sweepstakes 
was  originated  foi  the  Erst  tune,  several  uupottant 
racing  events — e  g  ,  UM»  DERBY — were  established, 
and  harness-horse  rae  ing  was  probably  instituted 
Steeplechase  racing  (the  riding  of  hort>oa  over  ,i 
course  with  hurdles  to  approximate  natural  con- 
ditions) was  officially  organized  in  the  19th  cent 
and  became  popular  in  Knglaud  and  Ireland  IIui- 
dlo  racing  (riding  of  horses  over  a  dirt  trac  t  with 
hurdle's)  was  organized  about  the  same  time 
Horse  racing  was  mtioduced  into  Fiance  in  the" 
reign  of  Louis  XIV  There  in  the  19th  cent  Pierre 
Oiler  invented  tmd  introduced  the  "p-mmutuel" 
system  as  a  means  of  reforming  GAMBIINU  at  the 
race  track  Before-  the  \niencan  Revolution  horse- 
icing  wasc  ommon  among  members  of  the  leisuied 
classes  in  the  Amei  u  on  c  olomcs  and  was  \  ery  pop- 
ular in  New  Yoik  and  Virginia  before'  the  1'Hh 
cent  After  1830  the  introduction  of  the  sulky 
brought  about  a  vehu  le-pulbng  event  Racing  and 
trotting  horses  wore  carefully  bied  in  the  19th 
cent  (see  JI.STIN  MORC.AN  and  HAMUL.ITONI  \N), 
and  harness  hoiso  racing  reached  a  ncnv  height  of 
popularity  in  the  United  States  in  the  1870s  In 
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poem,  ana  many  piano  pieces  and  songs  He  also 
composed  thiee  symphonies  and  three  operas  He 
w  best  known,  however,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
pianists  of  his  age  See  his  Recollection*  (1934), 
biography  by  V  I  Seroff  (1950) 
Raciborz,  Upper  Silesia  see  R  \TIBOR 
Racine,  Jean  (zha'  rasen').  1639-99,  French  drama- 
tist He  was  educated  at  PORT-ROYAL  but  broke 
with  his  Jansemst  masters  ovei  his  lovo  for  the 
theater  Hie  first  dramatic  attempts,  La  Thebalde 
(1664)  and  Alexandre  le  Grand  (1665),  were  imita- 
tions of  CORNEILLE  In  1667  Arulromaqne,  a  trag- 
edy on  ANDROMACHE  aftci  Euripides,  gave  to  Ra- 
cine Coineille's  place  as  leading  tragic  dramatist. 
Corneille 's  friends,  includjng  Racine's  former  friend 
Mohere,  tried  to  rum  the  young  playwright,  but 
the  backing  of  Boileau  and  Louis  XIV  saved  him 
Racine's  next  play,  Lea  Plaidtura  (1658),  wittily 
satirizes  the  law  courts  The  subsequent  tragedies 
are  all  masterpieces  BrUunnicua  (1609),  Berenice 
(1670),  Bajazet  (1672)  on  a  plot  in  the  Seraglio  of 
Sultan  Murad  IV,  Mithndate  (1073,  Eng  tr , 
Mithndatea),  Iphigvnie  en  Aulvle  (1674,  Eng  tr  , 
lphi<jfniaatAvl%8),Phedr( (1677, Eng  tr  ,Phatdra) 
Disgusted  with  his  irregular  life  and  with  a  con- 
certed attack  on  Phtdre,  Racine  gave  up  the  the- 
ater, married,  and  retired  fiom  court  He  leinamed 
in  the  royal  favor  and  was  appointed  ofhcial  his- 
tonographer  Mme  de  Maintenon  persuaded  him 
to  write  Esther  (1689)  and  Athalie  (1691 ,  see  ATHA- 
LIAH  1)  for  perfoimance  at  Samt-Cyr  These  have 
choruses,  and  Esther  has  three  acts  instead  of  the 
usual  five  All  Racine's  plays,  except  the  fir«t  two, 
are  presented  today  Ho  occupies  a  unique  i>osition 
aa  the  exemplar  of  French  CLASSICISM  pur  excellence 
The  faultless  nobility  of  hi,s  ALEXANDKIM,  verse, 
the  simplicity  of  his  diction,  the  psychological  real- 
ism of  his  characters,  and  the  skill  of  his  dramatic 
construction  contribute  to  this  repute  It  is  a  tru- 
ism of  literary  history  that  Racine  is  the  most 
French  of  French  writeis,  and  this  is  often  given  as 
the  reason  for  the  failuie  of  Ertglish-gpeaking people 
to  appreciate  him  That  they  do  fail  is  atti  ibu table 
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race  schedules,  and  examination  of  t  ho  rough  bieds 
In  the  United  States  the  three  traditionally  most 
important  racing  oyenla  (all  for  throc-juar-olds) 
are  the  Kentucky  Derby  at  Churchill  Downs, 
the  Preakness  at  the  Pimhco  track  near  Baltimore, 
and  the  Belmont  at  Belmont  Park,  N  Y  Other 
forms  of  rac  ing  that  haye  gamed  popularity  in  the 
United  States  include  bout  racing  (see  BOATING), 
AUTOMOBII  E  K  \CING,  bicycle  racing,  dog  racing, 
airplane  tacing,  and  foot  racing  (HOC  TKACK  VND 
HKM)  EVENTH)  See  John  Hervej  ,  Rat  ing  in  Amei- 
wa,  thh5-18<i,->  (1944)  and  Amenean  Trottn  (1947) , 
S.  E  Wilkinson,  What  You  Should  Really  Knnw 
about  Racing  (1th  ed  ,  1946),  M  C  Self,  Tht 
Horseman's  Encydopedm  (1946) ,  T  R  Underwood, 
Thoroughbred  Racing  &  Breeding  (4th  ed  ,  1948), 
M  W  Meek,  Racing  Cyclopedia  and  Record  Book 
(1948). 

Rackham,  Arthur  (ra'kuin),  18G7-1939,  English  il- 
lustrator and  water-colomt.  He  is  known  for 
imaginative,  delicately  colored,  and  deeotatne  pen 
drawings,  cspec  iall>  for  children's  books  Among 
these  are  Pelo  Pan  (1906),  Alice  in  Wonderland 
(1907),  and  A  Chrwtmaa  Carol  (1915).  Othei  works 
which  have  his  illustrations  are  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  (1905),  The  Tempest  (1920),  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  (1929),  and  The  Corn-pleat  Angler  (1931) 


rather  to  the  difference  of  dramatic  conception  be-   Racovian  Catechism .  see  SOCINIANISM, 
tween  the  classical  TRAOKDY  and  the  English  drama    racquets  (ru'klts), 


, „. „  two  or  four  per- 

There  are  many  translations  of  Racine  into  English,  sons  on  a  court  60  by  30  ft  which  is  surrounded  by 

e  g  ,  John  Masefield,  Berenice  (1922),  H  D  Sporel,  three  walla  30  ft  high  and  a  back  wall  15  ft.  high 

Mithndatt*  (1926) ,  Lacy  Locker  t.  The  Best  Plays  of  The  ball,  1  in.  m  diameter,  is  made  of  tightly  wound 

Racine  (Andromamte,  linlannicua,  Ph&dre,  Athahe  cloth  which  ut  covered  by  leather.  The  gut-strung 

1936)    See  'also  Lytton  Straohey,  Landmark*  in  racquet  is  30  in  long,  has  a  circular  head  7  to  8  in 

French  Literature  (1912)  and  Books  and  Characters  in  diameter,  and  weighs  8  to  10  on.  A  service  hue  is 

(1922),  Arthur  Tilley,   Three  French  Dramatist*  painted  horizontally  across  the  front  wall  a  little 

(1033),  biography  by  A.  M.  F.  Robinson  (1925).  over  OH  ft.  £rom  the  grouad*  and  a  abort-line  is 


Crow  rolcreacM  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  p* mmadfttiwi  £«««•  PU«  S* 


painted  36  ft.  from,  and  parallel  to,  the  front  wall. 
A  line  also  extends  from  the  center  point  of  the 
short-line  into  two  service  courts  The  rules  of  the 
game  are  similar  to  those  of  squash.  The  hardness 
and  speed  of  the  ball  makes  racquets  one  of  the 
fastest  and  most  dangerous  games  It  originated  in 
18th-century  Kn  gland,  probably  in  debtors'  prison, 
but  was  soon  adopted  by  the  wealthier  classes 
Expensive  racquets  courts  were  built  in  England. 
and  racquets  wae  introduced  into  the  United 
States  in  the  19th  rent  by  way  of  Canada.  See  Alb- 
son  Dansig,  The  Racquet  Game  (1930) 
radar  (ra'dar),  the  radio  detecting  and  ranging  de- 
VK  o  which  made  possible  in  the  Second  World  War 
tho  location  of  enemy  planes  and  ships  and  the  pre- 
«  ijuou  bombing  of  enemy  targets  First  put  into 
operational  use  by  the  British  in  1935,  Allied 
technicians  improved  it  steadily  throughout  the 
war  A  radar  instrument  consists  of  a  transmitter 
which  sends  out  short  radio  waves  (microwaves 
traveling  at  the  speed  of  light),  an  antenna  which 
concentrates  tho  waves  into  a  directed  beam  as  the 
signal  is  sent  out  and  receives  the  echo  when  the 
beam  strikes  an  object  and  is  reflected,  a  receiver; 
and  an  indicator  The  indicator  usually  consists 
of  one  or  more  c  athode-ray  t  ul>e»  which  a<  t  us  u 
radar  sc  reen  Pulses  of  light  flash  ac  rows  the  screen, 
the  period  of  pulsation  equaling  the  frequency  of 
the  ladar  waves  and  appearing  to  the  human  eye 
as  a  single  beam  of  light  EC  hoes  from  radar 
"strikes"  appear  as  V-shaped  depressions  (pips) 
on  the  light  beam,  their  loc  ation  on  the  beam  giving 
the  range  of  the  target  The  direc  tion  of  the  target 
may  be  found  bv  revolving  the  antenna  to  find  tho 
point  at  whit  h  tho  echo  i«j  strongest  or  by  Hvnehron- 
izing  the  cathode  twain  so  that  it  revolve*  on  the 
screen  in  c  onjunc  tion  with  the  antenna  (thus  pips 
or  image*  aie  indicated  at  the  degree  bearing  of  the 
target)  (  'all  brat  ion  of  the  rec  eption  time  lag  of  two 
antennae  of  different  heights  gives  its  altitude 
After  its  sue  cessful  use  foi  tho  detection  of  Geiman 
planes,  a  vitul  factor  in  the  Battle  of  Butam  in 
1940  radar  played  an  me  roahuigly  important  role 
throughout  tho  war  Bombing  through  overcast 
(BTO)  wa*  tnado  possible  bv  a  form  of  radar  which 
gave  the  bombaidier  a  televised  "map"  of  the 
terrain  below  Long-rango  bombing  missions  were 
guided  to  targets  bj  radar  beams  liadar  detec  tors 
adapted  as  fire-control  nice  hammns  directed  naval 
and  anti-ancraft  fare  which  destroyed  enemy  ships 
and  planes,  unseen  in  fog  or  darkness  Small  sets 
built  into  Allied  fighter  planes  permitted  them  to 
find,  track,  and  clestro\  eaemv-  aircraft  at  night 
A  tmmatuie  radar  set,  small  enough  to  fit  into  the 
head  of  an  artillery  shell  and  called  a  VT  or 
proximity  fuse,  was  developed  The  pulseh  from 
this  fuse  exploded  the  shell  when  it  came  within  a 
specified  distance  of  any  solid  object  It  replaced 
tne  time  fuse  and  proved  a  natural  adjunct  to 
radai-duocted  gunnery  To  overcome  radar's  in- 
ability to  d  use  rim  in  ate  between  enemy  and  friendly 
objects,  IbF  (identification,  fuend  or  foe)  was  de- 
veloped. This  consisted  of  a  transmitter  placed 
aboard  Allied  surfac  e  vessels  and  airt  raft  whic  h  was 
"tuggered"  into  ac  tion  when  lul  by  a  radar  beam, 
causing  it  to  emit  a  prearranged  coded  signal 
Perhaps  more  than  an>  other  military  develop- 
ment, radar  has  been  and  is  being  adapted  for 
peacetime  use  Commercial  air  liners  are  now 
equipped  with  radai  devices  which  give  warning  of 
obstacles  in  their  path  and  accurate  altitude  read- 
ings Planes  can  land  in  fog  at  airports  equipped 
with  i  adar-assiBted  giound-contt  oiled  appioach 
(OCA)  systems,  m  which  the  plane's  flight  is  ob- 
served on  radar  screens  and  skilled  operators  radio 
landing  directions  to  the  pilot  Radar  is  also  used 
to  measure  distances  and  map  geographical  areas 
(Shoran),  in  navigation  and  position  Axing  at  aoa 
(Loran),  and  meteorological  studies  While  the 
value  of  radar  m  astronomy  has  not  been  deter- 
mined, the  moon  was  first  reached  in  1940  bv  radar 
beam. 

Radauti  (ruduo&ts'),  Ger  Radautz  (ra'douts),  town 
(pop  14,530),  N  Rumania,  in  Bukovina  It  is  a 
trading  and  woodworking  tenter  An  old  Molda- 
vian town,  Radauti  has  a  14th-centurv  <  hurch  con- 
taining the  tombs  of  earl)  Moldavian  princes  and 


frescoes  dating  fiom  the  15th  cent 
Radburn  (rad'burn),  planned  com 
Lawn  borough,  NE  N  J  ,  begun  in  1928.  See  It  B 


planned  community  in  Fair 


,  , 

Hudson,  Radburn  (1934) 

Radcliffe,  Ann  (Ward).  1704-1823,  English  novelist 
Her  populai  tales  of  mysteiy  and  intrigue  have  an 
element  of  the  apparently  supci  natural,  later  ex- 
plained by  natural  causes.  Her  best  works  are 
The  Romance  of  the  Forest  (1791),  The  Mysteries  of 
Vddpho  (1794),  and  The  Italian  (1797)  Students 
agree  that  these  novels  had  a  marked  influence  on 
Scott  m  his  development  of  narrative  method  and 
on  Byron  in  his  conception  of  the  "Byromc  hero  " 
See  C  F  Maclntyre,  Ann  Radcliffe  in  Relation  to 
Her  Ttme  (1920). 

RadcUffe,  John,  1050-1714,  English  physician. 
known  also  as  a  wit  He  practiced  at  Oxford  and 
London  and  was  physician  to  the  royal  family  until 
he  lost  favor  The  Radcliffe  Library,  Observatory, 
and  Infirmary  »t  Oxford  were  established  with 
funds  he  left.  See  biography  by  J.  B.  Niag  (1918). 
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Radcliffe,  urban  district  (1931  pop  24,075;  1947 
estimated  pop  27,070),  Lancashire,  England,  on 
the  Irwell  and  NW  of  Manchester.  The  parish 
church,  founded  in  Norman  timee,  has  boon  re- 
stored. There  are  c  otton  and  rayon  mills,  chemi- 
cal, engineering,  and  paper  plants,  and  coal  mines 

Radcliffe  College,  at  Cambridge,  Mass  ,  nonsoctar- 
mn,  for  women,  associated  but  not  corporately 
connected  with  Harvard  Umv  Instruction  of 
women  by  Harvard  professors,  led  by  Arthur  Oil- 
man and  his  wife,  began  in  1879,  and  m  1882  the 
Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women 
(known  a&  the  Harvard  Annex)  was  c  hai  tared  In 
1894  it  was  rechartered  and  named  for  the  first 
woman  donor  to  Harvard  Elizabeth  C  Agassiz 
was  president  from  1879  to  1 903 ,  she  was  sue  t  ceded 
by  Dean  Le  Baron  Russell  Briggs  of  Ifaivard 
(1903-23),  and  Ada  Louise  Comstock  (1923-43) 
Instruction  for  lx>th  undergraduates  and  graduates 
is  given  by  members  of  the  Harvard  fac  ulty,  and 
the  methods,  including  the  tutorial  wvtstein  and 
general  examinations,  are  the  same 

Raddai  (ra'dal,  rftda'I),  brother  of  David  1  Chron 
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Radek,  Karl  (kflrl'  ra'dylk),  1885-,  Russian  Com- 
munist politician  and  journalist,  b  Lvov  (then  in 
Austrian  Poland)  He  began  his  revolutionary 
ac  tivities  at  the  age  of  14  During  the  First  World 
War  he  carried  on  pacifist  propaganda  in  Switzer- 
land lie  leturned  to  Russia  with  Lemn  in  1917 
After  the  armibtic  e  of  1918  he  went  to  Germany, 
where  ho  unsuccessfully  sought  to  organize,  a  Com- 
munist revolution  Back  m  RunMa,  he  was  ex- 
pelled (1927)  from  the  Communist  party  as  an 
adherent  of  Trotsky,  he  was  readmitted  (1930) 
after  acknowledging  m  a  letter  tho  eiior  of  his 
views  Hadok  was  a  brilliant  editoml  wiitei  for  the 
newspaper  Izrestia,  but  his  caieei  ended  when  he 
was  implicated  in  testimony  at  the  public  treason 
trial  of  Aug  ,  1936  Ai  tented,  he  confessed,  at  the 
public  tiial  of  Jan  ,  1937,  to  a  part  m  a  Tiotskvwt 
plot  against  tho  Soviet  goveinment  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  foi  10  yeais 

Radetzky  or  Radetzki,  Joseph,  Graf  Radetzky  de 
Radetz  (vo'zftf  r.ideVeke  graf  radSt'sk?  du  ra'dftts), 
17MM858.  Austrian  held  marshal  In  the  war 
of  1848-49  against  Sardinia  (see  RIHOHC.IMBNTO)  ho 
won  the  brilliant  victories  of  Custozza  (1848)  and 
Novara  (1H49)  He  was  governor  of  Upper  Italy 
(1849-57)  Johann  Strauss  (the  elder)  composed 
the  famous  Radetzkv  Marc  h  in  his  honor 

Radford,  city  (1940  pop  fi,990,  1947  estimated  pop 
11,300),  SW  Va  ,  WSW  of  Koanoko  and  on  the 
New  River,  me  1885  It  ha*  laihoad  shops,  found- 
ries, and  textile  and  lumber  nulls  In  1040-41  a 
large  powder  plant  was  established  near  here  liad- 
ford  College,  woman's  division  of  VWC,JMA  Potvv- 
TKrHNic  INHTITUTK,  is  here  Neai  bv  is  Claytor 
Lake,  over  100  mi  m  c  ircumfetence,  formed  by  a 
hvdroelec'tric  dam  (1939)  in  New  River 

radiation  (ra"d£a'shun),  emission  of  energv  bv  sub- 
stam  os  or  bodies  of  matter  and  its  transfer  through 
space  The  sun  is  a  familiar  source  of  radiant 
energy,  and  sunlight  the  best-known  form  When 
a  beam  of  sunlight  is  passed  through  a  prism,  it  is 
broken  up  into  parts  and  is  seen  to  be  composed 
of  rays  of  all  colors  These  colors  differ  from  one 
another  in  wave  length,  the  shortest  being  violet 
(0  4  microns  or  0  0004  mm)  and  tho  lonnost  red 
(0  8  murona  or  0  0008  mm),  with  the  other  colors 
ranging  between  these  limits  In  addition  to  visi- 
ble light,  other  radiation  occurs  which,  although 
invisible,  m  similar  in  nature  Ultiaviolot  radia- 
tion includes  wave  lengths  ranguig  roughly  from 
0  01  mu  rons  or  0  00001  mm  to  the  shortest  of  visi- 
ble light  Shorter  still  are  X  rays  The  wave 
lengths  of  tho  gamma  rays  of  RADIOACTIVITY  are 
shorter  than  those  of  the  X  rays,  but  their  ranges 
overlap  somewhat  Longer  in  wave  length  than 
visible  light  is  the  infrared,  and  longer  still  are  the 
radio  waves,  some  of  whicb  arc  as  much  as  10  mi 
long  All  these  waves  of  different  lengths  travel 
through  space  at  approximately  186,000  mi  per 
&ocond  Radiant  energy  is  reflected  and  absorbed 
in  tho  same  »vay  as  visible  light  3  However,  a  body 
with  a  good  reflecting  surfac*  is  not  a  good  radia- 
tor, while  one  which  has  a  dark,  rough  surface  (a 
poor  reflecting  surface,  such  as  that  of  carbon 
black)  and  which  is  a  good  absorber  is  a  good  ra- 
diator The  RADIOMETER  is  a  means  of  detecting 
ladiant  energy 

radiator  (ra'dSa'tur)  The  familiar  radiators  of 
steam  and  hot-water  HKATINO  systems  in  buddings 
are  made  of  cast  iron  or  of  steel,  biass,  or  copper 
They  are  usually  constructed  in  sections  so  that 
several  can  be  jomod  together  to  give  a  required 
number  of  square  feet  of  radiating  surface  Heat- 
ing efficiency  is  reduced  (sometimes  as  much  as 
10  percent)  if  screens  or  shelves  or  even  certain 
kinds  of  paint  cover  them  When  steam  is  the 
heating  agent,  the  radiator  acts  as  a  condenser, 
heat  is  given  off  at  the  rate  of  about  5  calories  per 
gram  ofstoam  for  each  degree  centigrade  decrease 
in  temperature  and  540  calories  for  each  gram  of 
steam  that  changes  to  water  (see  VAPORISATION). 
The  condensate  is  returned  to  the  boiler.  In  hot- 
water  systems,  there  is  a  continuous  circulation  of 
hot  water,  'the  heat  is  given  off  by  the  hot  water 
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or  steam  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  radiator,  from 
which  it  IB  transmitted  to  the  outer  wall  by  CON- 
DUCTION, there  it  passes  off  by  RADIATION  or  by 
convection  currents  (see  CONVICTION)  set  up  by 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  -ur  that  is  in  contact 
with  the  heated  surfaces  Coil  r  idiators  consist 
essentially  of  long  steam  pipes,  they  are  used 
widely  m  factories,  gymnasiums,  auditoriums,  and 
halls,  being  sot  on  the  walls  or  ceilings  to  c  cmsorvo 
floor  space  Gas  radiators  use  a  gas  flame  to  heat 
air  or  water  or  to  generate  steam  Electric  radi- 
ators have  an  electric  resistance  unit  set  in  a  re- 
flector, heat  is  generated  when  an  electric  current 
flows  through  the  unit  The  automobile  radiator 
is  a  part  of  the  c  ooi  INO  WYSTEM  of  the  engine 

radical  Certain  chemical  elements  are  often  found 
grouped  together  m  the  same  definite  proportion 
(by  weight)  in  eac  h  molecule  of  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent compounds  .^uch  a  group  of  elements, 
called  ui  chemistry  i  radu  al,  uc  t«  as  a  unit  or  sin- 
gle element  m  rnanv  of  the  chemical  reactions  m 
which  the  compounds  uie  involved  One  common 
group,  for  example,  is  the  hydroxyl  radical,  which 
is  (oinpobed  of  one  atom  of  oxvgen  and  one  of 
hydrogen  and  which  is  present  in  the  molftulea  of 
the  class  of  compounds  known  as  hydroxide  or 
base,  in  chemical  notation,  it  is  written  OH 
(O -oxygen,  H  =  hydrogen)  Sulphuiic  acid  con- 
tains the  so-called  SPIPHAT*  radical,  and  other 
common  radicals  are  the  ammonium  radical  (see 
AMMONIA),  the  c  AHBONAr-b,  tho  c  HLORATF,  the 
NITHATB,  and  the  PHOMPUVT!'  A  radical  consisting 
of  one  carbon  atom,  two  oxygen  atoms,  and  one 
hydrogen  atom  is  known  as  the  carboxyl  group,  is 
written  COOH,  and  is  c  haracteristie  of  organic 
acids  such  as  acetic,  uric,  formic*,  and  lactic  acid 
See  also  ION 

Radich  or  Raditch,  Stefan  (lx>th  stS'lan  ra'dleh), 
Croatian  Radu,  1871-1928,  Croatian  politician 
Himself  of  peasant  stock,  he  organized  (c  1903) 
the  Croatian  Peasant  party  He  fought  for  tho 
economic  emancipation  of  the  Croatian  peasants 
and  for  self-government  of  Croatia  against  Hun- 
garian and  (after  1MIS)  Serbian  centralism  He 
opposed  tho  union  (1()1N)  of  Croatia  with  Serbia 
and  led  the  Croatian  separatists  in  the  newly 
created  Yugoslav  state  By  joining  (1024)  the 
Peasant  International  at  Moscow  ho  exposed  him- 
self to  charges  of  Communism  Radich  was  Yugo- 
slav minister  of  education  (1925-27)  Ho  died  of 
wounds  inflicted  on  him  by  an  <isaaasin  in  the  Yu- 
goslav parliament 

radio.  Wireless  tolcgraphv  and  telephony  are  based 
on  studies  of  elec  tromagnetic  waves  bv  James  Clark 
Maxwell  and  bv  Hemnc  h  Hertz  The  possibility 
of  comnmnu  ation  by  means  of  such  waves  was 
realized,  and  in  1895  Gugbelmo  Marconi  gave  a 
demonstration  of  radiotelegraphy  Radiotole- 
phony,  the  transmission  of  speech  and  music  and 
not  merelv  of  uniform  sijmals,  began  its  develop- 
ment with  the  invention  of  tho  diode  rectifier  tube 
bv  Sir  John  A  Heming  (1904)  and  the  triode  am- 
plifier tube  by  Lee  de  1-orest  (1906)  Some  practi- 
cal use  was  made  of  radio  before  the  First  World 
War,  especially  in  ship-to-shore  communication 
During  the  war  there  were  notable  developments 
m  radiotelephcmy  between  aircraft  and  ground 
stations  and  in  determining  the  position  of  enemy 
transmitters  by  direction  finding  Broadcasting  of 
speech  and  music  in  regularly  scheduled  programs 
for  the  public  was  introduced  in  the  United  States 
in  1920  by  station  KDKA  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa  Dur- 
ing the  next  years,  rnth  the  rapid  growth  of  broad- 
cast, service,  tho  manufacture  of  parts  and  of  com- 
plete equipment  mushroomed  in  respon&e  to  public 
demand  Paiticularly  in  the  United  States,  the 
broadcast  receiver  became  a  standard  household 
hxture  Research  and  experimentation,  zealously 
conducted  both  bvjmdustrv  and  by  radio  amateurs, 
resulted  in  countless  technical  improvements  and 
in  such  applications  as  FACSIMILE,  TELEVISION  and 
RADAR  The  basic  function  of  a  radio  transmitter 
is  to  emit  from  its  antenna  a  magnetic  field  c  apahle 
of  inducing  a  voltage  in  any  receiving  antenna 
within  its  area  of  radiation  This  is  accomplished 
in  several  stages,  beginning  with  an  oscillator  cir- 
c  uit  whic  h  generates  a  voltage  of  radio  frequency 
(c  oiled  the  carrier  wave,  carrier  c  urrent,  or  earner 
frequency)  Ensuing  stages  amplify  the  oscillator 
output  and  combine  with  it  the  amplified  audio- 
frequency signal  produc  ed  initially  at  the  MICRO- 
PHONE Amplitude  modulation  and  FREQUENCY 
MODULATION  are  the  two  practical  methods  of 
effecting  this  combination  The  final  amplifier  de- 
livers the  modulated  c  an  ler  to  tho  antenna,  where 
this  energy  13  radiated  as  a  magnetic  field  Recep- 
tion takes  plac  e  in  four  steps — selection  and  am- 
plification of  the  desued  carrier  (see  8UPERHt,TKRO- 
DYNK),  detection  or  demodulation,  and  amplifica- 
tion of  the.  resulting  audio  signal  and  its  transfor- 
mation into  sound  by  a  LOUDSPEAKER  Soo  O  K. 
Dunlap,  Radio's  100  Men,  of  Science  (1944),  A  H. 
Frey,  Fundamentals  of  Radio  Communication 
(1944),  K  S.  Tyler,  Modern  Radio  (1944),  Knk 
Barnouw,  Handbook  of  Radio  Production  (1949); 
H.  W  Hallows,  Wirdeu  Simply  Explained  (1949), 
Morris  Slur*  berg  and  William  Oatorhold,  Eumn- 
tial*  of  Radw  (2d  ed.,  1950;. 
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RADIOACTIVITY 

radioactivity,  property  exhibited  by  a  number  of 
chemical  elements — e  g  ,  actinium,  polonium,  ra- 
dium, thorium,  and  uranium—that  involves  the 
giving  off  of  radiations  unlike  ordinary  radiation 
Beequerel  (1890)  discovered  that  salts  of  uranium 
•when  brought  into  the  vicinity  of  an  unexposed 
photographic  plate  whirh  was  carefully  protected 
from  light  caused  this  plate  to  become  exposed  m 
spite  of  its  wrapping  The-e  same  salts  when 
brought  near  a  charged  electroscope  cause  it  to 
discharge  Furthermore,  they  are  able  to  produce 
fluorescence  and  also  glow  in  the  dark  Since  those 
effects  are  produced  whether  salts  of  a  radioactive 
element  are  used  or  the  pure  element  is  used  alone, 
radioactivity  is  a  property  of  the  ATOM  of  the  ele- 
ment and  not  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the 
salt  Mane  and  Pierre  Curie  extended  the  work 
on  radioactivity,  they  demonstrated  the  radio- 
active properties  of  thorium  and  discovered  the 
highly  radiom  tive  element  KADIUM  It  is  known 
that  the  radiation  is  of  three  distinct  kinds,  differ- 
ing in  velocity,  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  affect- 
ed bv  a  magnetic  field,  and  in  their  ability  to  pene- 
trite  or  pass  through  other  substances  Rays 
given  off  by  radioactive  substances  consist  of  the 
so-called  alpha,  beta,  and  gamma  rays  The  alpha 
rays,  according  to  the  important  research  of  Ruth- 
erford, consist  of  positively  charged  particles, 
helium  nuclei,  which  are  hurled  off  from  the  atom 
They  have  a  much  lower  velocity  and  smaller  pene- 
trative power  than  the  other  radiations,  and  their 
direction  is  changed  slightly  by  a  magnetic  field 
The  beta  rays  consist  of  electrons  (or  negative 
<  harges  of  electricity) ,  they  have  a  higher  velocity 
than  the  alpha  rays,  and  their  direction  is  changed 
markedly  by  a  magnetic  held  The  gamma  rays 
have  the  greatest  penetrative  powers  of  all  three, 
being  able  to  pass  through  thick  layers  of  metals 
Their  velocity  is  nearly  that  of  light,  and  their 
direction  is  not  changed  by  a  magnetic  field  The 
atoms  of  the  elements  exhibiting  radioactivity  are 
not  stable  and  are  found  to  l>e  undergoing  disin- 
tegration (i  e  ,  breaking  down)  continually  The 
disintegration  proceeds  at  a  definite  rate  (each  of 
the  radioactive  elements  has  a  definite  "life"),  and 
there  is  no  known  means  by  which  this  rate  and 
process  of  change  can  be  affected  in  any  degree 
tor  example,  it  has  been  found  constant  for  all 
temperatures  to  whic  h  it  has  been  possible  to  sub- 
ject the  elements  or  their  salts  From  the  elements 
of  higher  atomic  weights  those  of  lower  atomic 
weight  are  produced  For  example,  from  the  dis- 
integration of  uranium  (at  wt  «23807),  the  ele- 
ment ionium  (at  wt  =2.*0)  is  produced  From  the 
disintegration  of  ionium,  radium  (at  wt  =220  05) 
is  produced,  the  change  being  brought  about  by 
the  ejection  of  a  positively  charged  helium  nucleus 
from  the  atom  of  the  heavier  element  In  turn, 
radium  disintegrates  Sue  h  a  progression  of 
changes  from  one  element  to  another  of  lower 
atomic  weight  results  finallv  in  an  element  which 
is  without  radioac  tive  properties  and  does  not 
disintegrate  The  progression  of  changes  LS  known 
an  a  disintegration  series  Because  of  the  definite 
rate  of  disintegration  the  age  of  roc  ks  can  be  de- 
termined by  measuring  the  ratios  between  the 
disintegration  products  in  them  Lead  us  the  end 
product  m  the  uranium  disintegration  series  and 
ib  also  the  end  product  m  the  disintegration  series 
of  other  radioactive  elements  Thorium  under- 

r>es  disintegration  to  produce  mesothonum  1 
ollowmg  this  are  mesothonum  2,  radiothormm, 
thorium  X,  thoron,  thorium  \,  B,  etc  ,  and  finally 
thorium  lead,  which  has  an  atomic  weight  of 
208016  Actinium  results  fiom  the  disintegration 
of  protactinium  and  following  it  in  order  are 
radioactmmm,  actinium  X,  ac  tirum,  actinium  A, 
B,  etc  ,  and  finally  actinium  lead,  which  has  an 
atomic  weight  of  207010  For  radioactive  iso- 
topes, see  ISOTOPP 

radio  beacon,  radio  transmitting  station  to  aid  ships 
and  aircraft  in  determining  position  and  direction 
The  simplest  form  of  radio  l>eac  on  is  a  radio  signal 
tuned  m  through  a  loop  antenna  Bv  rotating  the 
antenna,  the  direction  of  strongest  re<  option  and, 
therefore,  the  bearing  of  the  lieacon  can  be  de- 
termined If  bearings  are  taken  on  two  beacons  of 
known  location  the  position  of  the  rraft  can  be 
fixed  by  tnangulation  The  radio-range  beacon  of 
an  airport  transmits  at  a  set  frequency  signals 
known  as  A  (  — )  and  N  ( —  )  signals  in  alternate 
quadrants  The  overlapping  of  these  signal  quad- 
rants creates  the  equisignal  zones  or  beams,  m 
which  only  a  steady  hum  can  be  rec  eived  The  four 
equimgnal  zones  are  arranged  to  coincide  with  the 
standard  flight  approaches  to  the  airfield  A  pilot 
flv  ing  a  course  approximating  one  of  these  standard 
approaches  will  upon  entering  the  range  hear  either 
the  N  or  A  signal  in  his  earphones  By  swinging 
to  the  right  or  left,  as  is  indicated  by  the  signal,  he 
ran  pic  k  up  the  beam  and  follow  it_to  the  airfield 
In  overcasts  he  will  know  he  is  over  the  airport 
when  he  loses  the  signal  entirely,  for  a  zone  of 
silence  extends  directly  above  the  beacon  A  more 
recently  developed  radio-range  beacon  is  the  very 
high  frequency  (VHF)  omnidirectional  type  With- 
in range  its  signal  can  be  picked  up  by  a  plane  at 
any  bearing  from  the  beacon.  Distance-measuring 
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equipment  (DME)  tuned  to  the  signal  tells  the 
pilot  how  far  he  is  from  the  beacon  Fan  marker 
beacons  and  Z  marker  beacons  emit  characteristic 
signal  fields  of  controlled  height  and  broadness  and 
indicate  course  position  in  respect  to  a  noar-by 
landing  field  or  an  airway 

Radio  City-  see  ROCKI.FEUJCK  CENTER 

radio  frequency  Electromagnetic  waves  with  a 
peiiod  or  cv<le  suitable  to  utilization  in  wireless 
communication  are  said  to  have  a  radio  frequenc  y 
They  serve  as  carriers  of  the  lower  frequency  audio 
waves  generated  in  a  microphone  by  sound  Short 
waves  have  relativelv  high  frequencies,  long  waves 
have  relatively  low  frequencies  Waves  are  identi- 
fied by  their  kilocycles  (thousands  of  cycles)  or 
megacycles  (millions  of  cycles)  per  second,  i  o  ,  by 
their  frequem  les  The  waves  regularly  used  in 
broadcasting  have  frequencies  ranging  from  550  to 
1,600  kilocvcles  Waves  with  frequencies  al>ove 
1,000  kilocvcles  are  culled  short  waves,  those  with 
frequenc  IPS  of  loss  than  550  kilocycles  are  c  ailed 
long  waves  A  range  01  band  of  radio  frequencies 
is  regularly  assigned  to  a  broadcasting  station  by 
the  nation  m  which  it  operates  B\  in tei national 
agreements,  some  of  the  frequencies  are  reserved 
for  spec  ihc  purposes,  as  for  aircraft  and  ship  com- 
munication and  for  amateur  and  experimental 
work 

radiometer  (rawdGcVmutur),  instrument  by  meansiof 
which  radiant  energy  can  be  detected  and  its  in- 
tensity measured  It  consists  essentially  of  two 
parts — a  glass  bulb  from  which  air  has  been  re- 
moved to  create  a  nearly  complete  vacuum  and, 
within  the  bulb,  a  pair  of  very  light,  horizontal 
bars  crossed  and  resting  upon  a  vertical  support  at 
their  intersection  (so  that  they  can  rotate  freely) 
and  having  a  brightly  polished  metal  vane  placed 
vertically  at  each  of  the  four  free  ends  One  side 
of  each  vane  is  blackened,  the  other  is  left  polished 
When  radiant  energy  ^tnkos  the  blackened  sur- 
faces, it  is  absorbed,  raising  the  temperature  of 
that  surface  and  causing  the  molecules  of  air  still 
left  withm  the  bulb  to  become  more  active  around 
that  surface  As  a  result  of  the  more  violent  ac- 
tivity of  those  molecules  on  the  blackened  surface, 
the  whole  set  of  vanes  is  set  m  motion  The  ve- 
locity of  the  rotating  \anes  is  an  indication  of  the 
intensity  of  the  radiant  energy  The  radiometer 
was  invented  b\  Sir  \\ilham  Crookes 

radiotherapy  (ra'deoth^'nipf),  treatment  of  disease 
by  means  of  radiation,  using  X  rays,  radium,  and 
certain  other  rays  Hadium  salts  omit  three  kinds 
of  radiation,  known  as  alpha,  beta,  and  gamma 
rays,  and  radium  emanation,  a  gas  which  is  the 
element  of  radon  The  verv  penetrating  gamma 
rays  are  employed  in  the  treatment  of  carcinoma, 
sarcoma,  and  other  growths,  and  the  beta  ravs 
are  used  in  certain  superficial  conditions  Kadon, 
which  also  omits  gamma  rays,  is  sometimes  col- 
lected in  small  containers  which  are  embedded 
right  in  the  tissue  to  bo  treated  See  also  X  it\y 

radish,  annual  or  biennial  herb  (Raphanus  tativins) 
of  the  mustaid  family,  with  whitish  or  pinkish 
flowers  and  an  edible,  thic  kened  root  of  little  nutri- 
tive value  but  good  as  a  lelibh  It  is  a  cool-weather 
plant  that  grows  quickly  and  can  sometimes  be 
eaten  three  weeks  after  sowing  of  seed  Theio  are 
many  shai>CH,  colors,  and  sizos,  the  red  and  the 
white  being  most  used  Some  kinds  reach  a  very 
large  size  and  those  are  generally  cooked  The  long, 
curved  fruit  pods  of  the  rat-tailed  tadish  are  eaten 
either  raw  or  pickled 

Radishchev,  Aleksandr  Nikolayevich  (uhlksan'dur 
nyTkulI'uvIc  h  rudvosh'chlf),  1749-1802,  Russian 
writer  and  reformer  His  fame  rests  on  one  work, 
4  / ournvy  from  .SY  P<  leraburo  to  Moscow,  which  he 
issued  from  hi-,  own  press  in  1790  Although  in 
form  it  is  modeled  on  Sterne's  tfentimenta]  Journey, 
in  content  it  is  an  outspoken  attack  on  serfdom 
and  a  plea  for  peasant  emancipation  and  owner- 
ship of  the  land  It  was  published  in  London  in 
1858,  but  was  not  reissued  in  Russia  until  1888 
Exiled  to  Siberia  by  Catherine  II,  Radishc  hev  was 
pardoned  (1801)  by  Alexander  I  Ho  committed 
suic  ide  i 

Radisson,  Pierre  Esprit  (pvcV  espre1'  radesS'), 
c  1032-1710,  French  exploier  and  fur  trader  in 
North  Amenc «  He  arrived  in  Canada  in  1051  His 
four  journals,  first  published  as  the  Voyages  of 
Pierre  Esprit  Radiation  (1885),  are  confusing  docu- 
ments, often  leaving  great  doubt  as  to  the  location 
of  plac  e«  and  the  time  of  events  The  first  journal 
tells  of  his  capture  (1052  53)  bv  the  Iroquon  It 
also  asserts  that  he  made  a  trip  to  the  West  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Medard  Chouart,  sieur  des 
Groseilhers,  his  companion  on  the  later  three  trips, 
it  is  probable,  however,  that  only  Groseilhers  un- 
dertook this  journey  mentioned  in  the  journal  On 
the  second  trip  (1659-60)  the  two  men  entered  Lake 
Superior  and  went  as  far  west  as  the  Sioux  vdlages 
near  Isanti  Lake,  the  first  white  men  to  enter  the 
region  that  is  now  Minnesota  They  returned  with 
an  immense  cargo  of  fura,  which  were  confiscated 
at  Montreal  because  they  had  traded  without  a 
license  This  episode  led  Radiason  and  Groseilliers 
to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  English  and, 
backed  by  Prince  Rupert,  they  set  Bail  m  1668  for 
Hudson  Bay.  Radisson's  ship  was  turned  back 


but  Groaeilhers's  continued  to  establish  Fort  Char- 
les at  the  mouth  of  Rupert  river  m  James  Bay.  He 
returned  to  England  with  furs,  and  in  1670  both 
men  were  back  at  Hudson  Bay,  Radisson  establish- 
ing Port  Nelson  on  the  Nelson  river  It  was  thus 
largely  because  of  their  efforts  and  Radisson's 
stones  of  the  wealth  of  the  north  in  furs  that  the 
HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPAIO  was  foi  mod  Later  Radis- 
son returned  to  the  French  and  led  a  plundering 
expedition  against  the  English  forts  on  Hudson 
Bay  He  finally,  in  1684,  joined  the  English  again 
and  after  a  long  lawsuit  was  pensioned  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  his  old  age  See  G  L. 
Nute,  Caesars  of  the  Wilderness  (1941) 

Raditch,  Stefan,  see  RADTCH,  STKFAN 

radium,  lustrous  white,  metallic,  radioactive  chem- 
ical element  (symbol- Ra,  for  physical  constants, 
see  KLKMfcNT,  table)  Upon  exposure  to  air  it  cor- 
rodes rapidly  It  reacts  with  and  dec  omposos 
water  In  chemical  activity  it  resembles  closely 
the  elements  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium,  with 
which  it  appears  in  the  periodic  table  With  chlo- 
rine and  bromine  it  is  combined  respectively  in  a 
chloride  and  a  bromide  Radium  bromide  is  the 
usual  form  in  which  it  appears  common  tally  Ra- 
dium is  important  for  its  groat  K\mo\cTtvmr, 
which  is  equally  high  both  for  its  sails  and  for  the 
pure  metal  Tho  element  is  derived  from  the  dis- 
integration of  imwu'M,  but  not  directly,  for  an- 
other radioactive  element,  ionium,  is  formed  first 
and  from  it  radium  Radium  undergoes  disinte- 
gration also,  yielding  the  gaseous  element  HADON, 
which  in  turn  disintegrates  as  does  each  resulting 
product,  thus  are  produced  in  order  radium  A, 
B,  C,  D,  E,  F  (polonium),  and  G  This  last,  ra- 
dium G,  has  an  atomic  weight  of  206,  almost  that 
of  ordinary  lead  (207  22),  and  since  it  is  the  final 
product  in  this  disintegration  series  which  started 
with  uranium,  it  is  known  us  uranium  lead  In 
addition  to  the  three  kinds  of  radiation  (the  alpha, 
beta,  and  gamma  rays)  given  off  by  radium  and 
its  decomposition  produc  ts,  energy  in  the  form  of 
heat  is  liberated  continually  at  the  rato  of  about 
118  to  120  calories  per  hour  for  each  gram  of  ra- 
dium present  either  free  or  c  ombmed  in  the  radium 
salt  Tho  element  is  found  combined  in  nature, 
occurring  in  extremely  minute  quantities  in  ura- 
nium ores  (in  the  ratio  of  one  part  of  radium  to 
about  .4,000,000  parts  of  uranium),  such  as  carno- 
tito  (United  States)  and  pitchblende  (Europe, 
the  Belgian  Congo,  and  Canada)  Following  the 
discovery  of  radioactivity  by  Bocquerel  (18QO)  as 
exhibited  bv  uranium  salts  Mane  ai  d  Pierre 
Curio  found  that  other  elements  were  present  in 
pitchblende  which  wore  responsible  also  for  this 
phenomenon  In  pitchblende  from  winch  the 
uranium  had  been  removed,  they  discovered  the 
presence  of  the  radioactive  element  polonium 
(1898),  and  later  (1910)  Mme  Cuno  isolated  me- 
tallic radium  The  Miiall  amount  of  the  element 
present  in  any  ore  and  the  difficulty  of  extraction 
make  its  cost  very  high  and  as  a  result  limits  its 
application  Radium  is  probably  best  known  for 
its  use  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  Tho  radium 
emanation  (radon)  given  off  from  the  bromide  or 
sulphate  is  pumped  off  and  confined  m  small 
tul>es  which  can  bo  conveniently  applied  to  the 
diseased  areas  This  treatment  has  produced  some 
results  in  checking  cancerous  growth  Much  of 
the  radium  obtained  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
luminous  pmnt.s  and  varnishes 

radium  emanation   see  RADON 

radium  therapy   see  R  \WOTHEKVPY 

Radnorshire  (rad'nur-shlr)  or  Radnor,  border  coun- 
ty (471  sq  mi  ,  19H1  pop  21,323,  1948  estimated 
pop  20,288),  K  central  Wales  The  countv  town 
is  New  Radnor  The  terrain  is  mostly  hilly,  rising 
to  more  than  2,000  ft  in  the  Forest  of  Radnor,  an 
extensive  moorland  area  The  region  is,  and  has 
always  been,  one  of  tho  most  sparselv  populated 
of  Wales  (45  per  square  mile)  The  raising  of  sheep 
and  cattle  is  the  chief  occupation  The  soil  is  not 
verv  fertile  Radnorshire  was  taken  from  the  con- 
trol of  its  English  marc  her  overlord  and  organized 
as  a  countv  in  15-iO  There  are  no  large  towns  and 
no  rnanufac  turmg 

Radom  (ra'd6m),  city  (pop  69,455),  central  Poland. 
S  of  Warsaw  One  of  the  oldest  Polish  towns,  it 

irobably  originated  as  an  assembly  place  for  local 
lets,  its  first  church  was  built  m  1 187  It  was  the 
seat  of  Polish  diets  (14th-16th  cent ),  of  a  tribunal 
(1613-1766),  and  of  the  Confederation  of  Radom 
(1767),  which  requested  Catherine  II  of  Russia  to 
guarantee  the  old  Polish  constitution  Radom 
passed  to  Austria  (1795)  and  to  the  Russian  Em- 
pire (1815)  It  reverted  to  Poland  m  1919  To- 
day it  manufactures  clothes,  metal  products,  and 
leather 

radon  (ra'dfin),  radium  emanation,  or  niton  (nl'- 
ton),  gaseous,  radioactive  chemical  element  (sym- 
bol-Rn,  for  physical  constants,  see  ELEMENT, 
table),  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  RADIUM 
In  the  periodic  classification  of  the  elements,  it 
falls  into  the  group  of  inert  gases  It  exhibits 
RAoroACTtviTY  and  constitutes  the  emanation  pro- 
duced by  radium  and  its  salts  which  is  used  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer.  It  undergoes  disintegration, 
yielding  radium  A. 
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R«e,  John  (ra),  1813-93,  Scottish  arctic  explorer. 
A  physician  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  m  N  Canada,  Hae  made  (1846-47)  a 
journey  of  exploration  from  Fort  Churchill  to  the 
Gulf  of  Boothia,  which  he  described  in  his  Narra- 
tive of  Expedition  to  the  Shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea 
(1860)  In  1847  he  joined  Sir  John  Richardson's 
expedition  m  searc  h  of  the  lout  party  of  Sir  John 
FRANKLIN,  later  (1861)  he  himself  commanded  a 
search  party  whi<  h  crossed  the  ban  en  grounds  and 
explored  part  of  Vu  tona  Inland  It  was  not  until 
his  expedition  of  1853-54,  however,  that  he  found 
evidence  of  Franklin's  fate,  for  wlm  h  he  received 
the  award  offered  bv  the  British  government 

Raeburn,  Sir  Henry  (ra'burn),  175(>-1823,  Scottish 

f>ortrait  painter.  Son  of  a  miller  near  Edinburgh, 
le  was  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith  at,  15  He  early 
showed  talent  and  after  an  advantageous  marriage 
in  1778  devoted  himself  to  portraiture  In  1785 
he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  two  years  When 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh  (1787)  lie  was  already 
m  possession  of  his  mature  style,  establishing  him- 
self in  that  city,  he  devoted  himself  to  portraying 
the  celebrities  of  his  native  Scotland  His  work 
was  in  constant  demand  and  ho  enjoyed  every 
honor,  including  knighthood  (1822)  His  fine  por- 
traits number  over  700  Raeburn 's  work  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  frank  and  direct  approach,  force- 
fulness,  and  smceuty  His  telling  likenesses,  for 
the  most  part  painted  in  all  detail  duect  from  life, 
have  a  much  more  intimate  character  than  the 
formal  portraits  of  his  famous  ( ontemporary  Reyn- 
olds Raeburn  is  best  represented  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  which  contains, 
among  many  others,  his  self-portiait  and  poi  traits 
of  Mrs  Campbell,  Dr  Wardrop,  Adam  Holland, 
Dr  Adam,  and  Mrs  Scott  Moncneff,  all  justly 
famous  His  work  jy  also  in  many  other  British 
galleries  The  Mctiopohtan  Museum,  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  and  the  Worcester  (Mass) 
Art  Museum  all  have  splendid  examples  of  his 
woik  See  biographies  by  W  R  Andrew  (1894), 
Sir  Walter  Armstrong  (JU01),  and  It  S  Clouston 
(1907) 

Raeder,  Ench  (a'rYkh  ra'dur),  1876-,  German  ad- 
miral As  chief  of  staff  to  Admiral  Hipper  he  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Dogger  Bank  (1915)  and  Jut- 
land (191b)  Appointed  (1945)  commander  of  the 
German  navy  bv  Hitler,  Raecler  sec  retly  rebuilt 
the  navy  in  violation  of  the  Tieatv  of  Versailles 
In  1943  Admiral  Doerntz  sue  c  reded  him  in  com- 
mand Captured  (1946)  by  Allied  troops,  Raeder 
was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  as  a  war  c  nmi- 
nal  for  planning  aggression  and  for  violating  the 
laws  of  naval  warfare 

Raeford  (ra'furd),  town  (pop  1,028),  co  seat  of 
Hofcp  co  ,  S  N  C  ,  SW  of  I-avetteville,  in  a  cotton, 
tobacco,  fruit,  and  truck  area,  with  cotton  nulls. 

Raemaekers,  Louis  (ra'makurs),  180()-,  Dutch  car- 
toonist Ho  (ontubuted  to  the  \rnsterdam  Tclc- 
giaaf  for  ovor  JO  years  In  the'  Hrst  World  War, 
Raemaekers  gained  world  renown  for  his  anti- 
Gorman  cartoons  These  were  published  m  the 
Tinted  States  in  throe  volume's  (1916-lh)  In  1940 
Raemaekers  came  to  the  United  States  to  live 

Rafa  or  Rafah  (both  ra'fa),  village,  on  the  border  of 
Egypt  and  Palestine  Tlu»  ancient  name  was 
Raphia  (rufl'u)  It  was  brought  entirely  under 
I-  g\  ptian  c  ontrol  in  May ,  194S  Here  in  217  B.C  , 
Ptolemy  IV  defeated  Antiothus  III 

Raff,  Joseph  Joachim  (\o'zc>f  jO'-vkhtin  nf),  1822- 
82,  German  composer  and  pianist,  largely  self- 
taught  He  was  a  ftiend  and  follower  of  Liszt,  who 
produc  c'd  his  opera  King  \Ifred  at  Weimar  in  1851 
A  prolific  composer,  Raff  ac  hieved  a  position  of 
eminence  in  Germany  during  his  late  years,  but  la 
remembered  only  for  a  few  salon  pieces 

RaffaelH,  Jean  Francois  (zha'  fraswa'  rafaeTe), 
1850-1924,  French  painter,  sculptor,  and  etcher 
He  is  best  known  for  his  directly  painted  pictures 
of  the  streets  of  Paris  and  for  his  portraits  Ilia 
portrait  of  Clemenceau  and  The  Old  Convalescent 
(both  Luxembourg  Mus  ,  Pans)  and  Place  Saint- 
(Jermam-des-Prts  (Metropolitan  Mus )  are  good 
examples  of  his  work 

Raffaello  Santi   see  RAPHAEL  SANTI 

Raffet,  Dems  Auguste  Marie  (dune'  ogtist'  marS' 
rafa').  1801-60,  French  lithographer  and  illustra- 
tor, student  and  follower  of  Charlet  Ho  attained 
an  individual  style  in  his  senoa  depicting  Napoleon 
I  and  las  soldiers  His  most  notable  work  was  a 
series  of  lithographs  (1850)  of  the  siege  of  Rome 
An  excellent  draughtsman,  Raffet  illustrated 
numerous  works,  among  them  the  /Iistoiie  de  la 
Rfvolution  francaiae  of  Adolphe  Thiers 

raffia  (raf'5u)  or  raphia  (ra'fPu),  fiber  obtained 
from  the  raffia  palm  of  Madagascar,  exported 
for  various  uses,  such  as  tying  up  plants  that 
requu  c  support,  binding  together  vegetables  to  bo 
marketed,  and  weaving  baskets,  hats,  and  mats  It 
is  also  made  into  a  native  cloth  that  is  exported  as 
rabanna  The  raffia  palm  (Raphia  ruffia)  is  crowned 
with  enormous  leaves  that  may  bo  as  much  as  65  ft 
long  and  composed  of  80  to  100  leaflets  The  fiber, 
which  is  soft,  pliable,  strong,  and  nonshrmking 
when  wot,  is  torn  m  thin  stripe  from  these  leaves. 
After  being  dried  in  the  sun,  raffia  takes  on  a 
yellowish-tan  hue,  but  it  is  often  dyed  other  colors. 
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Raffles,  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Bingley,  1781-1826, 
English  East  Indian  administrator  He  was  born 
at  sea  Starting  (1795)  as  a  clerk  in  the  East  India 
House,  he  was  sent  to  Penang  m  1805  as  assistant 
secretary  His  knowledge  of  the  Malay  language 
and  customs  brought  him  a  large  part  m  planning 
the  capture  of  Java  from  the  Dutch  He  ruled 
Java  as  lieutenant  governor  (1811-16)  and  re- 
duced the  power  of  native  princes  Raffles  also 
reorganized  the  administration  and  launched  re- 
forms m  taxation  and  land  tenure  Rec  ailed  (1815) 
on  the  eve  of  Java's  restoration  to  Holland,  he 
returned  to  England,  where  his  History  of  Java 
(1817)  was  published  While  lieutenant  governor 
of  Bencooleen  in  Sumatra  (1818-23),  he  secured 
the  transfer  (1819)  of  SINGAPORE  to  the  East 
India  Company  and  initiated  policies  that  con- 
tributed greatly  to  Singapoio's  subsequent  wealth 
Raffles  was  conspicuous  for  his  liberal  attitude 
toward  peoples  under  colonial  rule,  his  rigorous 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  his  zeal  in  col- 
lecting historic  al  and  sc  lentific  information  He 
played  the  chief  role  in  founding  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  and  was  its  hrst  president  See 
biographies  by  Lady  Raffles  (18  iO),  D  C  Boulger 
(1897),  and  Emily  Hahn  (1940) 

Rafinesque,  Constantino  Samuel  (raffne'sk') ,  1783- 
1840,  American  naturalist,  b  near  Constantinople, 
of  French  and  German  parentage  After  a  first 
visit  (1802-5)  to  the  United  States,  spent  m  mak- 
ing field  trips  near  Philadelphia,  he  settled  in 
America  in  1815  Rafinesque  taught  botany  and 
modern  languages  at  Transylvania  Univ  m  Ken- 
tucky He  wrote,  not  always  with  scientific  accu- 
racy, on  banking,  history,  shells,  and  fishes,  as 
well  as  on  botany  His  works  include  Ancient  His- 
tory, or,  Annali  of  Kentucky  (1824),  M<dicaJ  Flora 
of  the  United  Mates  (1828  30),  A  Life  of  Travels 
and  Rtstarches  in  North  imcnca  anil  fiovth  Europe 
(1830),  and  New  Flora  and  Botany  <>f  North  Amer- 
ica (1830)  See  studies  by  R  E  Call  (1895)  and 
H  B  Wei&s  (19  JO) 

raft,  floating  platform  of  wood,  cork,  or  air-inflated 
rubber  for  conveying  goods  or  sustaining  people 
Rafts  followed  tree  trunks  as  a  means  of  floating  a 
person  downstieam  Bound  together  bv  vines, 
strips  of  animal  skin,  and  later  rope,  several  logs 
jielded  a  flat  surface  upon  which  material,  people, 
and  boasts  of  burden  could  mo\e  across  bodies  of 
water  l<rom  prehistoric  times  to  the  19th  rent 
rafting  was  an  important  means  of  transportation, 
and  there  still  are  several  waterwa\s  upon  which 
rafts  continue  to  serve  Lumber  is  still  moved 
c  heaply  atop  rafts  Rafts  have  in  recent  times 
come  to  leplaco  lifeboats  on  main  ves>ac>ls  They 
arc  more  easily  handled  and  cannot  capsize  or 
crash  in  launching,  as  boats  were  wont  to  do  in 
emergency  situations  Life  rafts  need  merely  be 
thrown  over  the  side  of  a  ship  or  permitted  to  slide 
down  into  the  water  from  the  simple  runways  on 
which  they  aio  suspended  They  are  often  fitted 
with  lights  which  flash  on  immediately  upon  con- 
tact with  water  Watertight  cases  fixed  to  the 
rafts  frequently  contain  flares  for  distress  signals, 
emeigencv  food  rations,  and  other  paraphernalia 
c  ale  ulated  to  help  sustain  life  while  rescue  is 
awaited 

Ragau  (ra'g6) ,  \  armnt  of  RE  i; 

Ragaz,  Bad  (bat'  ra'gats),  town  (pop  2,337),  St. 
Gall  canton,  Switzerland,  on  the  Rhine  The 
mineral  waters  of  Pfafers-Bad,  c  2  mi  to  the  south, 
on  the  Tamma  river,  attrac  t  manv  patients  The 
village  of  Pf  \fers-Dorf  had  a  Benedutmej  abbey, 
founded  c  740  and  secularized  m  1838 

Rages  (ra'jez)  or  Rhagae  (ra'jS),  an<  lent  and  medie- 
val c  ity  of  Persia,  mentioned  in  the  A  vesta  and  in 
the  Belustun  inscriptions  Seleucus  I  built  a  new 
citv  near  bj  named  Europos  after  his  native  town, 
and  other  cities  were  built  or  rebuilt  by  the  Par- 
thians  and  Arabs  at  or  near  this  site  Harun-al- 
Rashid  was  born  at  Rages  Controlling  the  great 
northeastern  Persian  trade  route,  it  flourished 
most  in  the  next  period,  under  various  rulers,  es- 
pecially under  the  Seljuks,  whose  last  Persian 
ruler  was  defeated  and  killed  near  Rages  (1194) 
Fierce  religious  dissensions  c  aused  the  destruc  tion 
of  much  of  the  city  in  118b,  further  damage  was 
done  by  the  Mongols  (1220),  and  bv  1400  the  place 
was  deserted  The  city  is  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
principal  events  m  the  book  of  Tobit.  The  name 
also  appears  as  Ray,  Rai,  and  Rev 

ragged  robin,  slendei  perennial  herb  (Lychnis  floscu- 
cuh)  native  to  Europe  and  Asia,  but  natuializecl  in 
E  North  America,  where  it  has  long  boon  a  favorite 
for  old-fashioned  gardens  The  plant  blooms  pro- 
fusely over  a  long  season,  the  clusters  of  flowers 
having  deeply  cleft  petals  of  pink  or  red,  with 
double-flowered  and  white  varieties  The  ragged 
robin  has  also  been  called  cuckooflower  and  was 
once  known  as  crowflower,  probably  being  the 
crowflower  used  by  Ophelia  m  her  garland  (Shak- 
spere's  Hamlet  iv  7)  The  CORNFLOWER  is  sometimes 
called  ragged  robin 

Raglan,  Fitzroy  James  Henry  Somerset,  1st  Baron 
(ra'glun),  1788-1855,  English  general  He  entered 
the  army  m  1804  and  was  made  (1814)  a  lieutenant 
colonel  for  his  services  on  Wellington's  staff  in  the 
Peninsular  War.  He  was  secretary  of  the  embassy 
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in  Paris  when  Napoleon  reentered  Pans  (1815), 
and  he  lost  an  arm  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Rag- 
lan became  secretary  to  Wellington  in  1822,  con- 
ducted a  special  mission  for  him  to  Spain  in  1823, 
was  made  major  general  m  1825  and  lieutenant 
general  m  1838,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in 
1862  In  the  Crimean  War,  as  before,  Raglan 
showed  himself  a  brave  officer  and  was  made 
field  marshal  after  the  battle  of  Inkerman  Handi- 
capped by  his  joint  command  with  the  French 
commander.  Marshal  Samt-Arnaud,  by  weather 
conditions,  and  by  the  inefficiency  of  government 
departments,  he  became  the  object  of  hitter  c  nti- 
cistn  bee  ause  of  slow  military  progress  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  troops  The  failure  of  the  attac  k 
on  Sevastopol  hastened  his  death  from  disease 
before  the  end  of  the  war  The  raglan,  an  ov  ere  ont 
in  which  the  sleeves  go  directly  to  the  neck  and 
without  shoulder  seams,  was  named  for  Lord 
Raglan. 

Ragland,  town  (pop  1,070),  NE  Ala  ,  ENE  of  Bir- 
mingham 

Ragnarok  (rag'naruk")  [Norse,  =history  of  the  gods], 
in  the  Elder  Edda,  a  conception  of  the  end  of  heav- 
en, earth,  and  hell  The  gods  of  ASG\RD  and  the 
giants  fall  m  combat  with  each  other,  and  fire  de- 
stroys everything  BALDER  is  to  reappear  there- 
after and  a  new  world  is  to  be  created  Wagner's 
term  Golterdammerung  is  a  mistranslation  See 
also  GERMANIC  HFLIC.ION 

ragtime,  style  in  \merican  popular  music  which 
originated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cent  and 
was  introduced  to  New  York  city  in  1897  by  the 
pianist  Ben  Harney  Publishers  all  over  the  coun- 
try were  publishing  pieces  in  ragtime  during  the 
first  decade  of  the  20th  cent  The  peak  of  its  de- 
velopment and  popularity  came  c  1910  and  was 
followed  by  decadence  of  the  style  and  a  merger 
with  JAZZ  Ragtime  was  an  instrumental  style,  in 
which  the  piano  \vas  the  essential  instrument  It 
employed  syncopation  and  polyrhythm  to  such  a 
degree  that  all  tho  rhythmic  elaborations  of  jazz 
are  to  be  found  earlier  m  ragtime 

Raguel  (ragu'ul)  [Heb  ,=fnend  of  God]  1  Same  as 
JETHRO  2  V  ather-m-law  of  Tobias  in  the  book  of 
Tobit 

Ragusa  (ragoo'za),  city  (pop  40,480),  capital  of 
Ragusa  prov  ,  SH  Sicily,  Italy,  near  the  site  of 
ancient  Hybla  Horea  It  bus  asphalt  plants  and  a 
c  heese  industry  Tho  low  er  part  of  the  city  has 
kept  its  medieval  aspect 

Ragusa,  Yugoslavia   see  DUBROVNIK 

ragweed,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Ambrosia,  herbs, 
most  of  which  are  native  to  America  They  have 
inconspicuous  flowers  and  soft  leaves  The  two 
most  common  species.  Ambrosia  clatior  or  arte- 
metnaefolia  and  Ambrosia  Irifida,  are  coarse  annuals 
called  common  ragweed  and  giant  ragweed,  re- 
spectively They  are  regarded  as  troublesome 
weeds  because  their  pollen  is  acknowledged  as  the 
most  common  cause  of  hay  fever  The  leaves  of 
Ambrosia  elatior  were  formerly  used  as  an  a&tnn- 
gent  and  hemostatic ,  thev  sometimes  impait  a 
bitter  taste  to  milk  if  eaten  by  cattle 

ragwort   see  UROUMJSEL 

Rahab  (ra'huh),  m  the  Bible.  1  [Heb  ,-wideJ  Har- 
lot of  Jericho  whose  protection  of  Joshua's  two 
spies  saved  both  herself  and  family  from  destruc- 
tion She  mav  be  the  same  as  the  woman  men- 
tioned in  tho  Gospel  genealogv  as  Rachab  Joshua 
2,  Mat  15  2  [Heb  ,» proud]  Monster,  something 
like  a  dragon  Isa  519  The  name  is  sometimes 
translated  Isa  30  (>,  Job  2b  13 

Raham  (ra'ham),  Judahite   1  Chron  244. 

Rahel  (ra'hSl),  variant  of  RAC  HEL 

Rahway  (ro'wa),  industrial  citv  (pop  17,498),  NK 
N  J  ,  SW  of  Newark  and  on  the  Rahwav  river, 
settled  c  1720  from  Elizabeth,  me  1858  Abraham 
Clark  is  buried  in  the  city  The  British  were  routed 
in  skirmishes  here  in  1777  Drug  manufacture  is 
one  of  Rahwav  '»  oldest  industries 

Raiatea  (ra*>!vta'a),  vole  anic  island  (92  sq  mi  ,  pop 
4,505),  S  Pacific,  largest  and  most  important  of 
the  Leeward  group  of  the  Soc  IETY  IHL\NI>S,  French 
Establishments  in  Oceania  It  is  W  of  Tahiti  The 
island  us  mountainous,  the  highest  peak  being  Mt 
Temeham  (3,388  ft )  Uturoa  is  the  chief  port  and 
seat  of  goveinment  of  the  Leewaid  Islands,  it  has 
a  fruit  canneiv,  a  government  hospital,  and  a  wne- 
less  station  The  chief  product  are  c  opra,  tobacco, 
kapok,  oranges,  and  vanilla  The  island  was  the 
ancient  seat  of  learning  of  Polynesia.  It  was 
formerly  called  Uheta 

Raibohm,  Francesco*  see  FR^NCIA 

Raiffeisen,  Fnedrich  Wilhelm  (frS'drflch  vfl'hfilm 
rlf'I'zun),  1818-88,  German  economist,  founder  of 
the  Raiffeisen  bank  After  the  agncultural  crisis  in 
Germany  (1846-47),  Raiffeisen,  realizing  that  the 
chief  need  of  the  peasant  was  for  credit,  started  a 
system  of  rural  credit  cooperatives  and  banks, 
which  he  later  (1877)  unified  in  the  Raiffeisen  bank, 
a  form  of  CREDIT  UNION 

Raikes,  Robert  (raks),  1735-1811,  English  philan- 
thropist In  1780  he  organized  a  Sunday  school, 
primarily  for  poor  children,  who  weie  taught  to 
read  and  to  spell  in  order  that  they  might  read  the 
Bible.  The  Raikea  system  spread  rapidly  through 
England,  and  ho  became  known  as  the  founder  of 
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RAILROAD 

Sunday  schools,  although  others  had  been  con- 
cerned with  similar  undertakings  Raikes  gave  his 
project  publicity  m  the  Gloucester  Journal,  which 
he  had  inherited  from  his  father  See  biography  by 
J  H  Hams  (1899) 

railroad  or  railway.   The  first  railroads  were  built 
in  England  in  the  17th  and  18th  cent  for  hauling 
roal  and  other  minerals  in  wagons  drawn  b\  horses 
Wooden  rails  were  used  at  hist  and  soon  strips  of 
iron  were  fastened  on  them     Cast  iron,  however, 
began  to  replace  the  wooden  rail  in  the  late  18th 
cent ,  when  scatteied  experimentation  was  con- 
ducted by  various  inventors  in  England,  France, 
and  the  United  States  on  the  ateam-powered  LOCO- 
MOTIVE    Several  "steam  wagons"  were  patented 
in  these  centuries — eg,  one  bv  Oliver  EVANS  of 
Philadelphia  in  1782  and  another  by  James  WATT 
of  England  in  1784 — but  it  was  not  until  18U1  that 
Richard  Trevithick  perfected  a  steam  locomotive 
that  was  capable  of  drawing  a  heavv  haulage 
Locomotives  were  constantly    unproved  in  early 
19th-century  England,  m  1824  George  STEPHBN- 
SON  invented  his  famous  locomotive,  the  Rocket 
bom  years  previously  an  even  greater  departure 
had  occurred  in  the  development  of  the  railway  , 
in  1825  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  (a 
link  in  the  road  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool) 
was  opened  for  passenger  as  well  as  freight  bet  vice, 
thus  making  the  railway  more  than  a  mining  de- 
vice    In  the  United  States,  as  in  England,  the  first 
railroads,  employing  horse  and  wagon,  weie  used 
to  haul  minerals    The  earliest  such  rail  toad,  built 
from  Quiiu  v,  Mass  ,  to  the  Neponset  river,  dates 
from  1826,  and  in  the  next  year  another  sue  h  rail- 
road was  built  in  Pennsy  Ivania  from  coal  mines  m 
Carbon  co    to  the  Lehigh  river     The  UNAWARE 
AND  HUDSON  CANAL  Company  opened  a  radroad 
from    Honeadale  to  C'arbondale  m    1829,  in  the 
same  year  the  company  imported  two  locomotives 
from  England    One  of  these,  the  Stoui  bridge  Lion, 
was  the  first  locomotive  to  run  on  any  American 
railroad     On  Aug   8,  1829,  Horatio  ALLBN,  drove 
it  the  length  of  the  railroad  and  back  again     Al- 
though this  trip  was  successful,  the  English  loco- 
motives were  found  too  heavy  for  the  tracks  Loco- 
motives suited  to  the  American  railway  weio  from 
that  time  produced  domestically,   and  -Matthias 
BALDWIN  of  Philadelphia  was  soon  to  lead  in  that 
hold     Meanwhile  the  BAL^MCR*  <t  OHIO  RAIL- 
KOVD  had  been  begun  in  1828  with  horse-drawn 
cars     However,   after  the  successful  run    (Aug, 
1830)  of  the  Tom  Thumb,  built  by  Peter  COOPER, 
locomotive  power  was  used     Later  the  same  year 
(Nov  ,   1830)  another  small  engine,  built  by   the 
West  Point  Foundry  Company,  made  its  first  tup 
on  the  Chaileston  and  Hamburg  RR     While  the 
stagecoach  type  of  railroad  car  was  giving  way  to 
the  square  ty  pe  in  the  1830s  the  map  of  the  United 
States  was  lined  with  many  shoit  railroads     The 
big  r  ities  on  the  Atlantic  Coawt  be<  ame  the  nerve 
renters,  while  inland  points  were  readily  connected 
with  one  another      Only  the  Km*,  RATI  ROAD  was 
projected  on  a  grand  scale    Despite  many  improve- 
ments  in   railroad   technology — e  g  ,   in   signaling 
devil  es  and  track  la\ mg~-railroad  travel  was  by  no 
moans  safe   or  convenient   according  to   present 
standards    Soon,  however  the  railroad  in  America 
served  to  undermine  the  commercial  value  of  the 
TURNPIKE  and  the  <  ANAL  and  with  the  settlement 
of  the  Midwest,  where  railroad  building  was  begun 
m  the  1840s  and  rea<  hed  a  peak  in  the  1850s,  the 
railroad  reigned  supreme  as  the  American  medium 
of  inland   transposition      Because  of  the  heavy 
capital  outlay  involved,  railroads  more  and  more 
affo<  ted  the  economic  well-being  of  the  country, 
overwpec  ulation,  overbuilding,  and  disastrous  com- 
petition affec  ted  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  rail- 
road financier    Growing  sec  tionalism  and  the  con- 
flict between  North  and  South  before  the  Civil  War 
tended  to  bloc  k  large-sc  ale  railroad  projec  ts  (o  g  , 
that  of  Asa  WHITNF>),  but  the  war  itself  gave  tre- 
mendoua  impetus  to  railroads,  which  aided  m  the 
transportation  of  supplies  and  troop&,  as  m  the 
case  of  the  PENNSYLVANIA  KAIIRO\D     further- 
more. Congress  by  acts  of  18b2  .md  18<>4  initiated 
the  building  of  the  first  transcontinental  railway, 
the  UNION   PACIFIC  RAILROAD,   which  was  com- 
pleted in  1869.   The  Union  Pacific  and  the  other 
transcontinental    railroads   completed    later    (see 
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ttovu,  and  SOUTHERN  PVCIKIC  COMPANY)  were 
given  vast  domains  from  public  lands  The  rail- 
roads in  the  Weat  as  well  as  the  ( 'anadian  trans- 
toritmeiital  lines  uere  generally  built  to  develop 
new  territory  Frequently  promoters  were  hired 
to  induce  farmers  to  settle  tho  unc  ultivated  lands 
With  the  mass  produc  tion  of  steel,  improvements  in 
railway  engineering  and  const rut-tion  grew  apace, 
but  after  tho  Civil  War  they  wore  totally  eclipsed 
bv  the  great  battles  of  the  railway  financiers 
( 'oroehu*!  VANDKWHII  x  r  consolidated  the  NEW  YORK 
CJVTKAL  RAILKOMJ  svstem,  but  he  like  others — 
e  g  ,  Jay  GOULD,  Daniel  DHEW,  James  FISK — wa« 
accused  of  acting  with  c  omplete  disregard  for  the 
American  public  Political  chicanery,  financial 
holofaufOa,  and  ruinous  panics  resulted.  The 
proofs  of  c  onsolidations  continued  by  way  of  .cor- 
porate merger*  and  operating  agreements,  and  soon 
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the  farmer  and  email  shipper  began  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  such   unfair  practices  as  the  REBATE 
Public    indignation    welled    up      The    GRANOEU 
MOVEMENT  dim  ted  much  of  its  protest  at  the  rail- 
roads m  the  1870s,  and  states  began  to  take  meas- 
ures against  railway    abuses.    In   1887  Congress 
created  the  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION, 
whit  h  over  a  period  of  \ears  sought  to  fix  adequate 
controls  upon  railroads    The  1880s  saw  numerous 
other  developments,  including  the  adoption  of  the 
standard  gauge  (4  ft    8V»  ui    between  rails),  the 
revival  of  Southern  railway  construction,  and  the 
last    penod    of    feverish   expansion, — which    was 
attributable  in  part  to  sue  h  men  as  James  J   HILL 
and  Henrv  VILLAHD    Thereafter  railway  construc- 
tion drastically  declined,  and  disastrous  rate  wars 
followed    One  of  the  greatest  finant  ml  battles  over 
American  railways  was  fought  by  Hill  and  Edward 
H  H  \RKIMAN    Labor  bet  ame  a  potent  force  in  tho 
railroad  world  in  the  late  19th  cent  when  the  four 
big.    independent    brotherhoods    were    organized 
Other  unions  npiang  up,  and  their  uicessant  strug- 
gle for  better  working  conditions  resulted  in  tho 
Adamson  Act  of  1916     In  the  First  World  War, 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  by  act  of  Congress, 
took  over  the  country's  railway  system  in  1917 
After  the  railroads  were  returned  (1920)  to  private 
ownership  the\    failed  to  regain  their  prosperity 
largely   because  of  added  competition   fiom  the 
automobile,  the  has,  and  the  airplane    Neverthe- 
less, railroad  management  met  this  problem  ui  part 
by  improving  safety  and  comfort     Diesel  locomo- 
tives were  increasingly  u&ed  m  c  ongested  areas,  and 
streamlined  trams  appeared  m  the  1930s     In  the 
Second  World  War  many  railroads  previously  on 
an  insecure  footing  regamed  their  stability      In 
England,    meanwhile,    a   well-integrated    railway 
system  was  built  mostly  with  private  capital,  and 
the  Railways  Ac  t  of  1921  amalgamated  most  of  the 
railways  into  four  systems     Railroads  in  France 
date  from  1827,  and  after  the  1840s  France  had  one 
of  the  largest  railroad  systems  in  Europe    The  fiiwt 
German  railroad  was  opened  from  NUremburg  to 
Flirth  in  1835    Soon  Germany  had  a  well-developed 
system,  and  by  the  turn  of  the  20th  cent  ,  a  major- 
ity of  the  railroads  were  owned  by  the  state     In 
most  other  European  countries,  railroads  date  from 
the  middle  of  the  19th  cent  and  have  increasingly 
come  under  government  control  and  ownership 
British  capital  laid  the  basis  for  many  of  the  rail- 
roads of  South   America      American  engineering 
skill  contributed  greatly  there     The  greatest  rail- 
road systems  in  Asia  exist  in  India  and  Japan  Rail- 
roads of  world  importance  include  the  BAC.HI>\D 
RAIIWW,     tho    TR\NH-CASPIAN    RAILROAD,     the 
CHINE«K   EASTERN    RAILWAY,   the  TKANSA.NDINE 
RAILWAY,  and  tho  THANK-SIBERIAN  R\n  «o  VD  bee 
W  M  W  Splawn,  Consolidation  of  Railroads  (1925), 
C    E   R   Skerrmgton,  A  Hundred  Yearn  of  Inland 
Transportation,   18tii>-1933   (1934),   Matthew  Jo- 
sephson    Robber  Barony  (1934),  O    D   Bov  le,  //ts- 
tory  of  Railroad  Sti  ikes  (1935) ,  Jocolv  n  Oliver,  ed  , 
Railroad*  round  the  Woild  (IW,  R    D    Tiwan, 
Railways  in  Modern  Jndia   (1937),   T     W     Van 
Metre,  Tiain*,  Track*  arid  Travel  (5th  ed  ,  1939), 
K     T     Healy,    Economic*    of    Transportation    in 
AmtTwa(1940),I    P   Morse,  Cavalcadt  of  the  Raits 
(1940),  C    K    Lee,  The  Evolutwn  of  Railways  (2d 
ed  ,  1943) ,  A    C'    Kalmbac  h,  Railro<id  Panorama 
(1944),  K    A    Douglas,  French  Railroads  and  the 
State   (1945),   Barnngton  Tatford,    Tht   Story  of 
British  Railuvy*  (1940),  and  Stewart  Holbrook, 
The  Story  of  American  Railroads  (1947) 
Raimar,  Freimund   see  RucKtRT,  FRIKORICH 
Ratmondi,  Marcantonio  (tnarkant6'nv6  rlmon'de), 
b  c  1480,  d   before  c  1534,  Italian  copperplate  en- 
graver   He  studied  niello  and  line  engraving  in  the 
workshop  of  the  goldsmith-pamtei,  Francia     His 
earlier  engravings  show  the  influence  of  Francia 
and  of  the  great  German  engraveis     In  1506,  in 
Venice,  Raimondi  attracted  wide  attention  by  his 
copperplate  countei  feits  of  DUrer's  Life  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  Little  Passion,  to  which  he  appended  tho 
counterfeited  signature  of  DUror— the  result  was  a 
complauit  by  the  German  to  the  Venetian  seriate 
But  his  c  lose  study  and  imitation  of  Durer's  works 
had  a  marked  and  nalutaiy  effect  upon  Raimondi's 
technique    He  worked  mainly  in  Bologna  and  Ven- 
ice prior  to  1510    At  that  time  he  moved  to  Rome 
by  way  of  Florence,  where  he  engiaved  The  Climb- 
ers, after  Michelangelo's  cartoon  of  The  Battle  of 
Anfjhian,  with  a  landscape  background  in  imita- 
tion of  Lucas  van  Levden    Selected  by  Raphael  to 
engrave  his  woiks,  Raimondi  thenceforth  devoted 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  reproducing  the  de- 
signs of  Raphael  and  his  pupils,  becoming,  undei 
the  guidance  of  the  Umbnan,  the  most  eminent 
engraver  of  his  woiks    He  copied  not  only  the  fin- 
ished paintings,  but  also  the  tentative  designs  and 
rough  sketches  of  the  composition,  thus  preserving 
these  valuable  records  of  Raphael's  methods  After 
Raphael's  death  Raimondi  was  commissioned  by 
Giulio  Romano  to  engrave  a  series  of  licentious  de- 
signs  from   Romano's   illustrations  of  Aretmo's 
Sonneth  lussunon,  which  were  destroyed  by  Pope 
Clement  VII     Raimondi  was  temporarily  imprfe- 
soned.   In  1527  he  lost  hie  property  m  the  sack  of 
'Rome  and  returned  to  Bologna,  passing  hie  remain- 


ing years  in  obscurity  Among  the  best  of  his  en- 
gravings are  Lucretia,  Massacre  of  the  Innocent*, 
Poetry,  The  Death  of  Dido,  Adam  and  Eve.  Mary 
with  ike  Dead  Christ,  and  The  Judgment  of  Pans, 
after  Raphael,  Martyrdom  of  St  Lawrence,  aftei 
Bandinelli,  and  H  erodes  and  Antaeus,  after  Ro- 
mano He  had  many  pupils  See  A.  M  Hind, 
History  of  Engraving  and  Etching  (rev  ed  ,  1923) 
Ralmu  (remu'),  1883-1946,  French  moving-picture 
actor,  whoso  full  name  was  Jules  Raimu.  Ho  was 
the  principal  comedian  of  tho  Thoatie  de  Paris 
when  he  began  (1929)  his  careei  in  moving  pictures 
Haimu  gained  fame  m  Euiope  in  Marcel  Pagnol's 
pioductiona  of  Manus  and  Caesar  and  first  won 
acclaim  in  the  United  States  an  1940  for  his  super- 
lative peiformance  m  The  Baker's  Wife 
Raimund,  Ferdinand  (ffir'dSiulnt  rl'moont),  1790- 
1836,  Austrian  actor  and  dramatist  From  1817  he 
was  a  populai  comedian  in  Vienna  In  1828  he  be- 
gan to  pioduce  hie  plays  of  Vienna  life,  such  as  Der 
Bauer  alt  Mittwn&r  [the  peasant  millionaire]  (1820), 
Der  Vuschwendtr  [the  apendtlmft)  (1833),  and  Der 
Alpenkonig  und  der  \fenschenfeind  (1828,  Eng  tr  , 
The  King  of  the  Alps,  1850),  which  laised  the  folk 
comedy  to  a  hteiaiy  level  At  the  height  of  his 
fame  he  was  attacked  by  melancholia  and  shot 
himself  The  Raimund  Theater  Association,  formed 
in  Vienna  m  1890,  diamatized  episodes  fiom  lus 
caieer 

Tain,  precipitation  formed  by  the  further  condensa- 
tion of  the  rnoistuio  in  a  cloud.  The  lamdrops 
fonned  aic  enlaiged  by  coalescing  with  others  on 
impact  and  bv  condensation,  on  their  colder  sui- 
face,  of  the  moisture  in  the  an  through  which  they 
pass  Fiom  the  time  they  leave  the  bottom  of  the 
cloud,  evaporation  takes  place,  and  if  the  cloud  is 
high,  the  air  warm  and  dry,  and  the  ramdiops  small 
so  that  they  fall  slowly,  they  may  evaporate  com- 
pletely l>eforo  they  reach  the  earth  Rainfall,  one 
of  the  pi  unary  elements  in  n  IMATK  and  a  factor  of 
tremendous  importance  in  the  disti  ibutiou  of  plant 
and  animal  life,  varies  f i  om  less  than  an  im  h  annu- 
ally in  an  and  DESERT  to  moie  than  400  in  where 
the  monsoons  stuke  the  Khabi  hills  in  Assam, 
India,  and  on  the  windward  slopes  of  Hawaiian 
mountains  In  the  United  States  the  range  is  fiom 
less  than  2  in  m  Death  Valley,  Calif ,  to  more  than 
100  in  on  the  coast  of  Washington  state,  in  motst 
of  the  country  the  average  rainfall  is  between  15 
and  45  in  annuallv  Factois  contt oiling  the  dis- 
ttibution  of  rainfall  oven  the  earth's  suifac  e  are  the 
bolts  of  convei  ging-asc  ending  an  flow  (see  DOL- 
DRUMS and  POLAR  FRONT),  an  tempeiature,  mow- 
ture-beaung  winds,  ocean  cui  rent*,  distanc  e  inland 
fiom  the  coast,  and  mountain  i  an  get  Ascending 
air  is  i  ooled  by  ertpaiiMon,  whuh  lesulta  in  the 
formation  of  clouds  and  the  pi cxluc tion  of  rain 
Convei sely,  in  the  bioad  belts  of  descending  an 
(see  HoH«h  LATITUDES)  aie  found  the  gieat  desert 
regions  of  the  eaith,  descending  air  being  wanned 
by  compiession  and  theiefore  absoibing  instead  of 
releasing  moisture  If  tho  tempeiature  in  low,  the 
air  has  a  small  mote tuie  capacity  and,  consequently  , 
is  able  to  produce  little  piec nutation  When  winds 
blow  ovei  the  ocean,  especially  ovei  areah  of  waim 
water  (wheie  evaporation  of  moisture  into  the  air 
is  active),  toward  a  given  coastal  aiea,  that  area 
receives  more  ia.ii  if  all  than  a  smiilm  aiea  wheie  tho 
winds  blow  from  tho  interior  towaid  the  oceans 
Aieas  neai  the  sea  icceive  moie  lain  than  inland 
regions,  since  the  winds  constantly  lose  moisture 
and  may  bo  quite  dry  by  the  time  the\  leach  the 
interior  of  a  continent  Windward  slopes  of  moun- 
tain langes  generally  receive  heavy  rainfall,  while 
the  lee w aid  slopes  iccetve  practically  none  Tho 
southwest  coast  of  Chili,  the  west  coast  of  Canada, 
and  the  noithwest  coast  of  the  United  States  ie- 
ceive  much  ram  because  they  are  struck  by  the 
moisture-beaiing  westerlies  fiorn  the  Pacific  and 
aie  backed  by  mountains  which  force  the  winda  to 
rise  and  drop  their  moisture  The  territoues  im- 
mediately east  of  tho  regions  mentioned  are  notably 
chy  There  are  thousands  of  stations  throughout 
the  woild  where  rainfall  obseivations  and  records 
aie  made  Included  m  such  records  is  the  fall  of 
SNOW,  reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  rain  Rainfall  is 
measured,  in  terms  of  me  he&  of  depth,  by  means  of 
a  simple  lecepta/ loarid-gaugo  apparatus  01  bv 
more  complex  elec  trical  or  weighing  devices,  placed 
wheie  eddies  of  an  will  not  interfere  with  the  nor- 
mal fall  of  the  raindrops  In  addition  to  the  annual, 
monthly,  and  daily  totals,  the  depth  of  individual 
rainfalls  and  their  intensity  (amount  of  ram  falling 
during  a  specific  period  of  hours  or  minutes)  and 
other  pettinent  facts  are  recoided  Knowledge  of 
the  amount  of  ram  that  can  be  expected  to  fall 
annually  and  of  its  distribution  throughout  the 
year  is  of  importance  in  many  fields  m  agriculture, 
in  problems  of  tho  choice  of  crops,  the  time  of  plant- 
ing, irrigation  and  drainage  systems,  and  sod  ero- 
sion, in  cities,  m  the  construction  of  reservoirs  and 
sewerage  systems  and,  in  certain  areas,  the  con- 
struction of  levees  or  other  protection  against  flood , 
ui  aviation  and  in  transportation  by  river,  and  in 
the  building  of  bridges,  dams,  and  hydroelectric 
plants.  The  total  annual  rainfall  is  often  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  distribution  of  the  precipitation 
throughout  the  year.  Twelve  noshes  jjaay  be  «de- 
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quate  for  agriculture  if  the  rain  comes  at  the  right 
time  (during  the  growing  season)  and  if  the  ground 
is  able  to  retain  all  that  tails  during  each  rainstorm 
On  the  other  hand,  even  50  in  may  be  insufficient 
if  most  of  the  rain  occurs  outside  of  the  growing 
season  or  if  the  rain  falls  in  short  downpours  and 
runoff  is  rapid  The  need  for  rain  at  a  particular 
time  and  the  dangers  attendant  upon  drought 
brought  ram  prominently  into  the  religion  of  most 
agricultural  peoples  Ram-gods  and  thunder-gods 
are  more  prominent  in  many  mythologies  than  sun- 
gods,  ana  they  have  been  propitiutod  in  various 
ways  in  different  cultures  The  ram  dancei  of  the 
American  Indiana  may,  howev  er,  be  said  to  be  gen- 
erally typical  of  all  in  the  elaboiate  symbolic  ges- 
tures and  pattern*  and  in  rnue  h  use  of  drums  and 
rattles  (presumably  sympathetic  magic  by  imita- 
tion of  the  sounds  of  thundei  .md  showering  rain) 
Because  the  purpose  is  to  make  the  fields  bear 
crops,  the  connection  with  feitihty  rites  is  obvious 
Sporadic  experiments  have  boon  made  in  an  at- 
tempt to  cause  ram  by  scientific  method?,  although 
some  success  has  been  reported  as  a  result  of  scat- 
teimg,  from  airplanes,  pellets  of  dry  ice  through 
certain  formations  of  supercooled  clouds,  the  re- 
sults are  not  conclusive  Precipitation  maps  are 
published  by  the  U  8  Weather  Bureau,  Washing- 
ton, D  C 

RainaMucci  or  Rainallucci,  Pietro  (pya'trd  rlnftl- 
doot'ehe,  rmiil-loot'cho),  d  1333,  Italian  church- 
man  (b  Corvaro,  near  Hieti),  antipope  (1328-30) 
with  the  name  Nicholas  V  lie  is  sometimes  called 
Peter  of  Corbara  Having  separated  from  his  wife, 
he  became  (1310)  a  FraneMHean  and  wan  made  a 
penitentiary  in  Rome  In  1328  Emperor  Louts  IV 
in  his  struggle  with  Pope  John  XXII  (at  \vignon) 
invaded  Italy  and  took  Rome,  he  doc  hired  the,  pope 
deposed  for  hereby  and  set  up  Pietro  instead  With- 
in a  year  Pietro  found  his  position  untenable,  and 
m  13.30  he  made  submission  to  the  pope,  who  par- 
doned him  and  kept  him  an  honorable  captive  in 
the  papal  palate  at  Avignon  thereafter 

rainbow,  an  showing  the  colon*  of  the  BPECTROM, 
violet  inside  and  red  outside,  which  appears  when 
the  sun  shines  through  water  droplet*  It  often  ap- 
pears after  qui<  k-passmg  thundershoueis  in  the 
late  afternoon  The  sun,  the  observer's  eve,  and 
the  tenter  of  the  arc  must  be  on  a  line  -the  bow  ap- 
pears m  the  part  of  the  s*kv  opposite  the  sun  The 
bow  is  an  arc  of  ISO0  if  the  nun  in  at  the  horizon  and 
cannot  appear  if  the  sun  is  high  m  the  sky  The 
bow  is  tanned  by  ubFRAoriov  and  REFLECTION  of 
ravs  from  the  sun,  the  ra\  is  refracted  as  it  enters 
the  sphere  of  the  rnmdrop,  is  reflected  from  the 
drop's  opposite  side,  and  is  again  refracted  aw  it 
leaves  the  drop  and  pauses  to  the  observer's  eve 
When  conditions  are  suitable  two  bows  are  seen, 
the  larger,  paler,  secondary  rainbow,  with  colors 
reversed  (red  inside),  outside  the  primary  bow  is 
caused  bv  the  two  refractions  and  two  reflex tions 
The  "rainbows"  of  mist,  a,  lawn  spray,  or  spray 
from  a  waterfall  are  similar lv  caused  Descartes 
made  an  explanation  ol  the  rainbow,  but  the  cor- 
rect explanation  was  impossible  until  light  and  its 
reflection  and  refraction  were  understood — until 
the  spectrum  was  explained  In  religion  and  art, 
the  mm  bow  symbolizes  God's  promise  of  mercy  to 
mankind  after  the  flood  ((Jen  9  13)  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  called  the  rainbow  the  sign  of  Ins, 
messenger  of  the  gods  The  Inca  and  other  Indians 
regarded  the  rainbow  as  a  Rift  from  the  sun-god 
There  are  fairy  tales  of  the  search  for  the  pot  of 
gold  at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow 

Rainbow  Bndge  National  Monument*  sco  NATIONAL 

PARKS  AND  MONUMJ  NTH  (table) 

Rainbow  Division,  me  knarne  of  the  42d  Division  of 
the  II  S  army  in  tho  first  World  War  The  Rain- 
bow Division,  tho  first  American  combat  division 
to  arm  c  m  France,  partu  ipated  in  the  second  battle 
of  the  Maine,  fought  m  the  (ounteroffcnsive  at 
Chateau-Thierry,  and  spearheaded  attac  ks  at  Samt- 
Mihiel  and  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  sector  Through- 
out the  campaigns,  the  division  suffered  heavy 
losses  See  Henry  J  Heilly,  Americans  All — The 
Rainbow  at  War  (1936) 

rainbow  fish   see  CITJPPY 

Raines,  John  (rnnz),  1840-1909,  American  legisla- 
tor, b  Canandaigua,  N  Y  He  piacticed  law  m 
New  York  state,  served  in  the  state  assembly 
(1881-82,  1885)  and  senate  (1886-89)  before  ho  was 
elee  ted  (1888)  to  the  U  S  Congress  He  was  in  tho 
state  senate  again  after  1895  and  drafted  tho  unique 
Raines  Law  of  1890,  providing  for  liquor  sales  on 
Sundays  in  New  York  state  only  in  hotels  paying  a 
high  license  fee  and  having  at  least  10  bodiooms 

Rainey,  Henry  Thomas,  I860  1934,  Arneiican  legis- 
lator, speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(1933-34),  b  Carrollton,  111 ,  grad  Amherst  (B  A  , 
1883,  M  A  1880)  and  Union  College  of  Law,  Chi- 
cago (LL  B  ,  1885)  He  practiced  (1886-1902)  law 
at  Carrollton  and  served  in  the  U  8  Congress  from 
1903  to  1921  and  from  1923  to  his  death  A  strong 
advocate  of  free  silver  and  low  tariffs,  ho  was  Demo- 
cratic floor  leader  (1931-33)  and  succeeded  John 
N.  Garner  as  speaker  in  1933 

Rainier  (runfiV,  r&-,  ra'nCr),  city  (pop.  1,183),  NW 
Oregon,  on  the  Columbia  and  NW  of  Portland; 
settled  1851,  inc.  1885.  It  has  fisheries 
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Rainier  Mount:  see  MOUNT  RAXNIEB  NATIONAL 
PAJMC. 

R*in-in-the-Face,  d.  1905,  North  American  Indian 
chief,  leader  of  the  Sioux  Ho  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders, with  Hitting  Bull,  of  the  Indian  forces  at 
the  battle  on  the  Little  Bighorn  river  in  Montana 
on  June  26,  1876,  when  George  A.  Custer  and  his 
entire  force  were  annihilated 

Rainolds  or  Reynolds,  John  (both  rfi'nuldz),  1549- 
1607,  English  clergyman  He  was  a  fellow  (1568- 
86)  of  Corpus  Chrieti  College,  Oxford,  and  later 
president  (1598-1007)  of  the  college  He  was  a 
leading  Puritan  representative  at  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference  (1004)  He  suggested  to  King 
James  that  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  bo  under- 
taken, and  he  assisted  in  translating  the  Prophets 
for  the  Authorized  Version 

rainproof  fabric:  see  WATERPBOOF  AND  WATEU-BE- 

PBLLKNT  FABRICS 

Rainy  Lake,  c  60  rni  long,  W  Out ,  lying  partly  on 
the  Minn  -Ont  boundary ,  irregular  in  shape  and 
dotted  with  inlands,  in  rough  woodland  M  Its  out- 
let, Rainy  River,  flows  westerly  85  mi  along  tho 
international  line  to  Lake  of  the  Woods,  passing 
International  Falls  and  Baudette,  Mum 

Rainy  River,  town  (pop  1,205),  W  Ont .  on  Rainv 
River  at  the  Minn  border,  S  of  Lake  of  the  Woods 
and  W  of  Fort  Frances  It  is  a  railroad  division 
point  in  a  lumber  and  dairy-farming  area 

Rainy  River,  on  tho  M  inn  -Ont  line  see  RAINY  LAKE 

Raia,  Gilles  de  Laval,  seigneur  de  see  RETZ,  GILLES 
DB  LAVAL,  SB  roNkuR  UK. 

Raisin,  nver,  c  1 15  mi  lone,  rising  in  H  Michigan  and 
flowing  generally  E  to  Lake  Erie,  at  Monroe  After 
Detroit's  surrender  m  the  War  of  1812.  American 
troops  under  Gen  James  Winchester  bent  to  re- 
take Frerichtown  (the  present  Monroe),  weie 
crushed  there  bv  the  British  and  thoir  Indian  allies 
The  Indians,  after  promising  protection,  massacred 
(Jan  22,  1813)  the  remaining  American**,  and  lie- 
member  the  River  Raisin"  became  the  American 
rallying  cry  to  the  war'*,  end 

raisin,  dried  fruit  of  certain  varieties  of  grapevines 
bearing  grapes  with  a  high  content  of  sugar  and 
tjolid  flesh  Although  the  fruit  i»  sometime-*  arti- 
fic  rally  dehydrated,  it  is  usually  sun-dried  The  cul- 
ture of  grapes  for  the  produc  tion  of  raisins  is  limited 
to  regions  with  a  long,  hot  growing  season  because 
the  grape  must  remain  on  the  vine  until  fully  ma- 
ture in  order  to  attain  a  high  percentage  of  sugtr 
and  bee  ause  enough  time  must  elapse  between 
harvestrng  and  fail  rams  to  permit  sun-drying 
Raisins  are  produced  from  grapes  of  the  European 
type  (  Vitw  mmfeia)  Most  seedless  raisins,  en- 
pec  rally  m  California,  are  produc  ed  from  the  Sul- 
tanma  or  Thompson  seedless  grape,  known  in  in- 
ternational trade  as  the  Sultana  A  different  variety  , 
produced  in  California,  is  known  there  as  the  Sul- 
tana The  Mus<  at,  a  very  ancient  vanetv,  is  noted 
for  its  flavor  and  mealiness,  but  it  has  seeds  and  is 
somewhat  stic  kv ,  it  is  commonly  marketed  in 
clusters  for  table  use  Raisins  of  sharp  flavor  and 
firm  texture  ure  often  called  currants  and  are  pre- 
ferred for  c  ertam  bakerv  products  The  best  known 
of  these  is  the  Blac  k  Corinth,  or  Zante,  currant  of 
Greece,  the  vanetv  is  grown  also  in  California 
Grapes  have  been  dried  for  out-of-season  consump- 
tion from  ancient  times  and  were  early  important 
in  Mediterranean  trade  Spain,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Greece  wore  long  the  centers  of  cultivation,  but  in 
the  20th  cent  Australia  also  became  an  important 
producer  and  tho  United  States  (California)  be- 
came the  loading  producer  Raisin  produe  turn  was 
mtroduc  cd  in  California  bv  Spanish  missionaries  m 
the  late  18th  cent  and  began  to  assume  importance 
after  1875,  although  grapes  are  cultivated  over  a 
large  area,  the  region  around  Fresno  is  outstanding 
in  the  produe  tion  of  grapes  for  raisins  Clusters  of 
fully  ripened  grapes  ure  usually  pic  kod  bv  hand, 
placed  in  trnvs  between  the  rows  of  vines  to  drv  in 
the  sun  for  several  clay  si,  then  shipped  to  packing 
houses,  where  they  arc  cleaned  and  stemmed  bv 
mac  hmerv  Today  most  seed  grapes  are  seeded, 
and  rnanv  grapes  are  bleac  bed  and  dipped  in  oil 
to  improve  their  appearance  About  3'A  Ib  of 
grapes  y  ujld  a  pound  of  raisins  Raisins  are  valuable 
nutritionally  because  of  thoir  sugar,  mineral  (es- 
pecially iron),  and  vitamin  (B  and  A)  content  See 
Grapes,  Rauin*,  and  Wine*  (U  S  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, Report  134,  Second  Series) 
Raisull,  Ahmed  ben  Mohammed  (a'med  ben  mnha'- 
mld  rfaoo'lc),  1875-1025,  Berber  bandit,  tribal 
leader  in  NW  Morocco  His  kidnapmgs  of  for- 
eigners for  ransom  created  international  me  idents 
embarrassing  to  tho  Moroce  an  government  De- 
feated by  the  Spanish  in  1919,  ho  joined  them  later 
against  Abd-el-Krim,  who  captured  him 
Rajagopalachan,  Chakravarti  (chukruv&r'ts  ra*- 
jugop.f'lucha're),  1879-,  Indian  nationalist,  edu- 
cated m  India  He  was  admitted  to  tho  bar  in  1900 
In  1919  he  joined  the  Indian  National  Congress,  in 
which  he  rose  to  prominence.  He  was  (1937-39) 
prime  minister  of  Madras  During  the  Second 
World  War  he  broke  with  the  Congress  when  he 
favored  active  support  of  the  British  war  effort  and 
the  establishment  of  Pakistan  After  the  war,  how- 
ever, he  rejoined  Gandhi  He  was  (1948-50)  the 
last  governor  general  of  India  before  that  office  waa 
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abolished.  lib  name  also  appears  Rajagopalachariar 
and  Rajagopalacharya 

Rajamundry  or  Rajahmundry  (both  rajarn&n'dre), 
town  (pop.  74,564),  NE  Madras  state,  India,  on 
the  Godavan  nver  It  is  near  the  mam  dam  of  the 
irrigation  system  that  uses  the  nver 

Rajasthan  (ra'justan),  state  (c  121,000  aq  mi  ,  pop 
c  650,000),  India,  comprising  former  princely 
states  It  me  ludes  all  the  territories  (except  Ajmer) 
whic  h  c  onstituted  RAIPUT\NA 

Rajasthaoi  (r  a'j  usto/rie),  one  of  the  languages  of  the 
Indie  group  of  the  Indo-Iraman  mihfaimlv  of  Irido- 
European  languages  See  LVNC.I'AOF  (table) 

Rajputana  (raj"poota'nu)  [Rajput  land),  region 
(135,959  sci  mi  ,  pop  14,253,901),  India  It  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Pakistan  The  western 
section,  a  part  of  the  Indian  Desert,  is  inhabited  by 
a  scanty  population  of  pastoral  nomads  The  east, 
espec  tally  the  southeast,  is  more  fertile,  and  it  has 
some  iiveis  which  supply  water  for  agriculture 
Grains  and  cottons  are  the  principal  crops  There 
are  excellent  handicrafts  in  Hajputana  but  little 
large-scale  industry  The  rail  and  road  8>8tem»  are 
poorly  developed  Little  is  known  of  its  history  be- 
fore the  coming  (7th  cent  )  of  the  Rajputs  Moslem 
invasions  and  attacks  from  the  11th  to  the  16th 
cent  could  not  dislodge  the  Rajputs  from  their 
st  rongholds  in  the  hilliest  parts  of  the  country  Rela- 
tive peace  was  enjoyed  under  the  Moguls,  but  the 
Maiathas  (18th  cent )  brought  new  haraasments 
Great  Britain  drove  out  the  Marathas  in  the  19th 
cent  and  set  up  the  province  of  Ajmer-Merwara 
(now  Ajmer),  but  guaranteed  the  independence  of 
nearly  all  the  princely  states  By  1949  these  states, 
of  wine  h  Bikaner,  Jaipur,  Jaisalmer,  Jodhpur,  and 
Udaipur  were  the  largest,  had  all  joined  Rajasthan 

Rajputs  (rdj'poots),  a  people,  numbering  c  650,000, 
mostly  in  Rajputana,  India  They  are  of  the  war- 
rior ci8TE  and  are  reputed  to  put  great  value  on 
etiquette  arid  the  military  virtues  The  Rajputs 
c  laim  divine  origin,  and  thev  are  divided  into  three 
groups  (Solar,  Lunar,  and  Fire)  and  32  exogarnous 
c  lu.ns  Their  present  standing  as  the  arujtex  r  acy  of 
Rajputana  reflects  a  history  of  rule  since  the  7th 
e,ent  Until  diiven  bae  k  (18th-19th  tent  )  by  the 
Sikhs  and  the  Marathas,  the  Rajputs  occupied 
much  territory  m  the  plains  of  central  India 

rake,  hurv  eating  tool  or  mac  lane,  c  onsistmg  of  a  row 
of  straight  or  curved  teeth  of  metal  or  wood, 
attached  to  a  hand  or  power-drawn  bar  It  is  used 
for  collecting  hay  or  gram  into  piles,  for  cleaning 
fields,  lawns,  and  yards,  and  for  smoothing  soil 
Horse-drawn  rakes  first  appeared  early  in  the  19th 
cent  ,  but  were  not  generally  used  until  later  Sev- 
ern! types  of  hay  rakes  are  used  on  farms — the 
sulky  or  dump,  which  gathers  hay  into  bunches 
convenient  for  loading,  the  side-delivery  type, 
gathering  the  hay  into  continuous  windrows,  and 
sw  eep  or  push  rakes,  which  haul  a  heavy  load  direct 
to  the  frta^k, 

Rakem  (rS/kfm)  [Heb  .  =  flower  garden],  descendant 
of  Manasioh  1  Chi  on  7  10 

Rakka  (ru'ka)  town  N  Syria,  on  tho  Euphrates  and 
E  of  Alep  The  ancient  Nicephormm,  it  was  prom- 
inent in  early  Moslem  days  and  was  a  favorite 
residenc  e  of  I  larun-al-Raslnd 

Rakkath  [Hob  , -shore],  unidentified  citv,  on  the 
western  shore  of  tho  Sea  of  Galilee  Joshua  19  35 

Rakkon,  obscure  geographic  name,  m  a  toxtually 
difficult  passage  Joshua  19  4b 

Rakoczy,  Hung  Kdkoczy  (ra'k&tsl),  noble  Hungar- 
ian family  that  played  an  important  role  in  the  his- 
tor\  of  TKANSYLVANIV  and  Hungary  in  the  17th 
and  18tji  cent  Sigismund  Rakoczy,  1544-1608, 
was  elected  (1607)  prince  of  Transylvania  to  suc- 
ceed Stephen  Boc  skav  His  son,  George  I  Rakoczy, 
1591-1648,  was  elected  prince  of  Transylvania  in 
1630  Ho  continued  the  anti-Hapsbuig  pohcv  of 
his  pi  odecessors,  Gabriel  Buthorv  and  Gabriel 
Bethlen,  and  like  them  ho  relied  on  alliances  with 
tho  Protestant  powers  In  1644  he  declared  war  on 
Emperor  1  erdmand  111  and  overran  Hungary 
Peace  was  nuicie  (1645)  at  Linz,  and  the  emperor 
granted  religious  fieedorn  to  the  Hungarians  and 
coded  territory  to  Rakoczy  George  I's  son, 
George  II  Rakoczy,  1621-00,  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  throne  of  Transylvania  but  was  deposed 
(1657)  as  a  result  of  his  unsuccessful  invasion  of 
Poland  Ho  was  mortally  wounded  when  the 
Turks  invaded  Fran&y  Ivania  He  married  Sophia, 
a  niee.e  of  Gabriel  Buthorv  Thoir  son,  Francis  I 
Rakoczy,  1<V45  76,  was  designated  George's  suc- 
cessor by  the  diet  of  Truisvlvama  ui  1652  How- 
ever, he  wan  never  recognised  Having  married  a 
daughter  of  Peter  ZIUNYJ,  ban  of  Croatia,  he  en- 
tered with  Zrmxi  into  an  unsuccessful  conspiracy 
agamat  Emperoi  Leopold  I  Francis  II  Rakoczy, 
1670-1735,  the  son  of  Francis  1  and  Helen  Znnyi, 
became  the  leader  of  the  rebellion  of  tho  Hungar- 
ians against  Hapsburg  oppression  Tho  outbreak 
(1701)  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  waa 
followed  by  an  uprising  (1703)  of  tho  Hungarian 
peasants,  particularly  of  the  Calvuusts,  against  tho 
emperor  Rakoczy,  at  the  head  of  the  movement, 
soon  controlled  most  of  Hungary  and  m  1704  was 
elected  "ruling  prince"  by  the  diet  He  secured 
the  support  of  King  Louis  XIV  of  France,  who 
supplied  him  with  subsidies  and  troops  At  the 
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Diet  of  Onod  (1707)  the  Hungarian  nobles  pro-  to  find  the  fabled  El  Dorado,  and  he  embarked  2  Son  of  Jerahmeel    1  Chron.  2.25,27.  3  Ancestor 

claimed  the  Hapeburg  dynasty  deposed  in  Hun-  with  the  ad  venturer-scholar,  Laurence  Komya    Al-  of  Elihu.   Job  32  2 

gary  and  set  up  an  aristocratic  republic    Rakooy,  though  the  expedition  penetrated  only  a  short  way  Ram,  sign  of  the  Zodiac .  see  ABIES. 

however,  suffeied  severe  defeats  in  1708  and  1710,  up  the  Orinoco,  Ralegh  returned  with  specimens  Ram*,  hero  see  RAMAYANA 

and  in  1711  the  Hungarian**  and  Austrians  negnti-  containing  gold  and  with  the  manuscript  of  (us  Rama  Oa'mu),  variant  of  KAMAH 


ated  peace  at  Szatmar    The  emperor  promised  an 


lan  (riinuUlan',  ra*mudan')F  in  ISLAM,  the 


....   .     ,       .  ._ Discovery  of  Guwrta  (1 59b)     In  1596  Ralegh's  per-    ,  .   ...    .... 

amnesty  and  the  restoration  of  religious  and  con-  aonal  bravery  and  tactical  brilliance  helped  save  an  ninth  month  of  the  year,  during  which  all  Moslems 

stitutional  freedom  in  Hungary     Rakoczy,  who  English  expedition  against  Cadiz  from  disaster,  must  fast  in  the  daylight  hours    All  indulgence  of 

refused  to  accept  the  treaty,  fled  to  Poland,  then  to  and  in  the  next  year  his  capture  of  Fayal  without  whatever  sort  ta  forbidden  in  the  fast    There  are 

France,  and  eventually   to  Turkey     He  died  m  waiting  for  Essex  precipitated  a  violent  quarrel  be-  only  a  few  who  are  exempt,  o  g  ,  soldiers  arid  the 

exile  in  Turkey,  but  hit*  romam«  were  brought  back  tweon   the  two      Ralegh   was   made  governor  of  sic  k     Because  of  the  purely  lunar  calendar,  Rama- 

to  Hungary  m  1906     He  left  an  autobiography  Jersey   in  1600,  but  hia  fortunes  ebbod  when  ho  dan  falls  in  different  seasons     The  first  revelation 

Francis  II  Rakoczy  is  a  major  national  hero  of  drifted  apart  from  Robert  Cecil  in  the  political  of  the  Koran  w  commemorated  m  this  month 

Hungary    The  stin mg  Rakoczy  March,  named  in  tempest  over  Essex's  treason  and  death    They  fell  Ramadi    (ramu'de),   town,    central   Iraq,    on   the 

his  honor,  was  composed  (1809)  by  John  Bilmri  completely  with  the  accession  of  Jamea  I,  who  had  Euphrates  river    There  is  a  picturesque  bridge  of 

It  is  possibh    ba&ed  on  an  older  tune,  sung  by  been  con vm<  ed  by  Ralegh's  enemies  that  Ralegh  boats  across  the  river    Here,  m  Sept  ,  1917,  British 

Rakoczj'y  army  and  was  used  by  Berhoz  in  his  was  opposed  to  his  succession     Many  of  Ralegh's  fon  es  won  a  great  victory  over  the  Turks     The 

*"                  •    -      -       •  •     '      monopolies  and  offices  wore  taken  uway,  and  ho  name  also  appears  Ramadie 

was  convu  ted  of  tieascm,  on  somewhat  insufficient  Raman  (ra'mu)  [Hob, -high]    1  Town,  NE  Palea- 

evidence,  by  the  lords  of  the  council — being  found      tine,  allotted  to  Naphtah    Jos' 


Damnation  de  Faust  and  by  Liszt  in  the  Hungarian 
Rhapsody  No  15  The  plaung  of  the  ttakoczv 
March  was  long  forbidden  in  Hungary,  where  the 
tuno  was  used  as  a  national  air  by  the  independence 
imnernent  See  Ladislaus  Hen«elmuller,  Hun- 
gary'a  Fight  for  Natwnal  Existence  (Eng  tr  .1913) 

Rakovsky,  Chnstian  Georgyevich  (khrTstyan'  ge- 
yor'gjfvlch  r&kdf'skf),  187.4-,  Russian  Communist 
politician,  b  Bulgaria  His  early  revolutionary 
ac  tivities  extended  through  Bulgaria,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Franco,  and  Rumania  In  1919  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  central  committee  of  the 
Communist  party  arid  briefly  headed  the  Ukrainian 
Soviet  government  He  waa  Russian  charge^ 
d'affaires  at  London  (1924)  and  ambassador  to 
France  (1920-27)  His  opposition  to  Stalin's  lead- 
ership caused  his  expulsion  from  the  party  (1927) 
and  his  subsequent  exile  to  Siberia,  but  he  was 
allowed  to  return  an  19J4  One  of  the  defendants 
in  the  public  treason  trial  of  March,  1938,  Rakov- 
skv  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  20  years 

Rakow,  Pol  Rakt'ni)  (ra'koof),  small  town,  S  central 
Poland.  HE  of  Kiolce  It  was  founded  m  1569  as 
the  seat  of  Polish  SOCINIANIHM  and  became  a  noted 
intellectual  <  enter  When  the  sect  was  suppressed 
(17th  cent ),  Hakow  lost  importance 

Rale,  Slbastien   see  KASLFS,  S^B^S-TIEN 

Ralegh  or  Raleigh,  Sir  Walter  (both  ro'le,  r.V-), 
1552'-l(il8.  Lnglwh  statesman  and  man  of  letters 
Ralegh  entered  Oxford  at  about  14,  but  did  not 
study  there  for  more  than  three  years  Although 


guilty  of  partic  ipating  in  a  plot  to  kill  the  king  and 
enthrone  Aral«lla  Stuart  and  of  mtiigues  with 
Spam  against  England  Saved  fioni  the  block  by  a 
reprieve,  Ralegh  settled  down  in  the  Tower  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature  and  sc  lenco  There  he 
began  his  incomplete  History  of  the  World  He  was 
released  in  1(>1C  to  make  another  voyage  to  the 
Orinoco  in  search  of  gold,  but  was  warned  not  to 
molest  Spanish  possessions  or  ships  on  pain  of  las 
life  Ralegh  gathered  all  hie  resources  to  outfit  the 
expedition,  and  after  abandoning  the  idea  of  di- 
veitmg  it  to  aid  the  cause  of  Savoy  against  Spam, 
he  sot  out  for  South  America  m  Ibl7,  encounterin, 
many  mishaps  on  the  way  The  expedition  failei 


tine,  allotted  to  Naphtah    Joshua  19  36    2  Town, 
S  Syria,  near  Tyre,  allotted  to  Asher    Joshua  19  29 

3  Unidentified  town  of  Simoon,  called  Raman  of 
the  south    Joshua  19  8    It  is  apparently  intended 
by  the  Ramoth  of  1  Sam    30  27,  by  the  Baal  of 
1  Chrori  4  33,  and  by  Baalath-beer  in  Joshua  198 

4  Traditional  burial  plat  e  of  Rachel     This  was  an 
important  outpost  of  Jerusalem,  c  5  mi    north  of 
the  city     Joshua  18  25,  Judges  4  5,  19  13,  1  Sam 
22  <},  1  Kings  15  17,  2  Chron   Ib  1,  Ezra  2  '26,  Neh 
7  30,  1 1  33,  Isa   10  29,  Jer  31  15,  40  1 ,  Hosea  5  8 
Rama    Mat   2  18     This  is  possibly  the  Human  of 
Samuel     see    II  VMATHUM-ZOPIIIM       5    Same    a«? 
RAMOTH-OILE  vn    The  toirn  Ramathite  may  refer  to 
any  of  the  above     1  Chron  27  27 


listed  as  an  undergraduate  in  1572,  he  had  served      ^°sse  (1880),  I    W    4nthon>   (19J4),  and  Edward 
in  the  interim  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Huguenot  army      Thompson  (19*5)     See  also  M   C  Bradbrook,  The 


in  France  in  1569  Little  is  known  of  his  activities  School  of  \'ight  (1935) 
after  he  returned  to  London,  although  the  verses  Raleigh  (r6'le,  r5'  ),_ut> 
which  ho  prefixed  to  George  Gasc  cngne's  titetle 
(flas  (157fi)  indicate  some  literary  connections  In 
1578,  Ralegh,  his  brother  Carew,  and  his  half 
brother,  Sir  Humphre\  GILBERT,  outfitted  a  heav- 
ily armed  fleet,  ostensibly  for  a  "vojage  of  discov- 
ery," but  whatever  their  purpose,  storms  and  de- 
sertions soon  ended  the  projec  t  In  1579  Ralegh 
served  m  Ireland  and  there  met  the  poet  Edmund 
i,  a  member  of  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton's  staff 


to  arrive  at  the  reputed  mine  but  captured  a  Span-    Ramaknshna    (rii"mukrl\ih'nu),     1836-86,    Hindu 

mystit  He  studied  for  the  Hindu  priesthood,  and 
c  1855  he  bee  aine  a  devotee  of  Kah  (see  HINDUISM) 
in  her  aspect  of  the  loving  mother  of  mankind  lit' 
studied  Clmstiamty  m  1S74,  and  ho  soon  concluded 
that  all  religions  are  equally  valid  forms  which 
most  men  need  to  approach  the  Eternal,  but  whu.li 
are  uiinec  essary  to  those  adept  m  mystical  union 
He  repudiated  quietism,  however,  and  required  ac- 
tive benet  olcuce  of  his  disc  iplea  Rumakrishmi  had 
little  formal  learning,  but  the  saintly  example  of  hm 
life  and  the  effective  parables  and  pro\c-rbs  in 
which  ho  habitually  spoke  attracted  a  large  follow- 
ing An  order  of  monks,  dedicated  to  chastity, 
poverty,  and  chanty,  practue  Jus  teachings,  and 
even  in  Europe  and  America  his  creed  is  actively 
studied  His  sayings  are  ( ontained  in  The  Gotptl  uf 
Sri  Ifamahnshna  (Eng  tr  by  Swami  Niktulaimrida, 


ish  town  Ralegh  returned  by  wuj  of  Newfound- 
land to  England  When  be  was  examined,  his  testi- 
mony was  vague  and  perjured  He  waa  executed, 
at  the  demand  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  under 
the  original  sentence  for  treason  passed  many  years 
before  Ralegh  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  po- 
litical essays  and  philosophic  al  treatises  and  a  body 
of  poetry  which  was  highly  piaised  by  his  con- 
temporaries Much  of  his  verse  is  now  lost,  and  a 
number  of  his  prose  work's  also  appeal  to  be  mis- 
sing His  works,  together  with  lives  by  William 
Olclj  a  and  Thomas  Birch,  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished m  1829  There  are  biographies  by  Edmund 


y  (pop  46,897^  state  capi- 


vaicigu  vi«  »i  i«     /i  »  ifcj   VPU1*    tu,ouj  ;,  in/aw  i;upi-  on  namiihrmnrui  i£jiig   ir  oy  owaini  rNiKiiiitxiiu 

tal,  and  c  o  seat  of  Wake  co  ,  central  N  C     Known      1942)     See  biographies  by  Max  Muller  (1899) 

early  as  Bloomsbury,  the  site  was  aelec  ted  for  the  Romain  Holland  (Eng    tr  ,  2d    ed  .  19J1) 

state  capital  in  1788,  and  the  city  was  laid  out  m  Ramallah  (rami'U),  town  (pop    4,286),  Palestine, 

1792    In  the  Civil  War,  Sherman  occupied  the  city  c  3mi  SW  of  Bethel  and  on  the  ridge  running  north 

on  April  14,  1805     It  is  principally  a  cultural  cen-  ' 

ter,  with  numerous  schools  and  state  institutions 


and  south  from  Jerusalem     It  is  chiefly  inhabited 
,  ......  .      by  Christian  Arabs     See  R\MvruArM-zoPiii\t 

but  there  are  also  cotton  arid  furniture  industries,  Raman,  Sir  Chandrasekhara  Venkata  (fhuii'dru- 
prmtmg  and  publishing  houses,  and  tobacco  marts  seku'ru  veng'kutu  ri'mun),  1888 -,  Indian  phv  si- 
Andrew  Johnson  was  born  m  lialeigh  The  city  is  cist  He  was  professor  of  physics  at  Calc  utta  Umv 


When  Ralegh  returned  to  England  m  1582  he  im-      the  scat  of  Meredith  College  (Baptist,  for  women,      from  1917  to  1433     In  Bangalore  ho  directed  the 


mediately  went  to  court  and  soon  bee  atne  a  favi 
ite  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Whether  or  not  he  placed 
his  cloak  in  the  mud  for  her,  it  seems  fairly  certain 
that  his  personal  <  harm  had  much  to  do  with  his 
friendship  with  the  queen  As  an  important  cour- 


1891),  NORTH  CAUOUNA  STVT*.  COLLEGE  OP  AURI- 
cuLTUHfc  AND  ENui VfcEHi vu,  Shaw  Umv  (Negro, 
Baptist,  coeduc  ational,  18G5),  St  Augustine's  Col- 
lege (Negro,  Episcopal,  coeducational,  18b7),  sev- 
eral junior  ( olloges,  arid  state  s<  hools  for  the  blind 


tier  he  waa  gi  anted  wuie  monopolies  in  1583.  waa  and  the  dcuf    The  state  capitol  was  built  in  1833- 

knighted,  and  was  given  valuable  estates     Mode  40,  several  old  buildings  remain 

warden  of  the  Stannenes  in  1585,  Ralegh  exhibited  Raleigh,  Fort,  see  ROAXOKK  ISLAND 

a  genuine  talent  for  administration  but  had  already  Ralik  Chain    see  M  \HMUAU   ISLANDS 

alienated    many  important    people      He  was    ap-  Rails  (rolz),  town  (pop   1,512),  NW  Texas,  EN  E  of 

pointed  captain  of  the  queen's  guard  m  1587,  an  Lubbock,  in  u  farming  region  on  the  Llano  Esta- 

offii  e  devoid  of  polity-making  responsibility  but  cado,  founded  1911,  me    1921 

significant  because  it .required  constant  attendance  Ralph,  Julian,  1853-1903,  American  journalist,  b 

York  cit; 


on  Elizabeth  Ralegh  t  on<_eived  and  organized  the 
colonizing  expeditions  to  America  which  ended 
tragically  with  the  "lost  colonj  "  on  ROANOKK  IS- 
LAND, Virginia  tor  thew  projects  and  for  the 
introduction  to  England  of  potatoes  and  tobac 


Ralegh  is  popularly  remembered     He  was  later      Daily  Afot/  during  the  Boer  W<ir 
named  a  member  of  the  commission  for  defense    Ralph    de    Diceto     (dise'to),    d  _c  1202,     English 
against  Spam,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  par-        '  '  '  -.-      —     -.- 

ticipated  ui  the  naval  operations  of  1588  I'rob- 
ablv  because  of  his  con  flu  t  with  Robert  Deycreux, 
earl  of  Essex,  Elizabeth's  new  favorite,  Ralegh  left 
court  in  1589  At  Kilkolman  Castle,  Ireland,  he 
became  fast  friends  with  Spenser,  whoso  Faerie 
Queene,  begun  under  the  aegis  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
was  continued  under  Ralegh's  patronage  Re- 
turned to  influence  in  1592  because  of  Elizabeth's 


quarrel  with  Essex  over  the  carl's  marriage,  Ralegh    Ralph  Roister  Doister.  see  UDAM>,  NICHOLAS 


Indian  Institute  of  Science  and,  from  1940,  the 
Raman  Institute  For  his  research  on  the  diffusion 
of  light  and  for  his  disc  o\  ery  of  the  RAM  VN  El  Ft  CT, 
he  received  the  1930  Nobel  Prize  in  Physics  He  is 
noted  also  for  his  studies  of  diamonds  In  1929  ho 
was  knighted 

Raman  effect  [for  C  V.  Raman],  produced  when 
home  of  a  beam  of  monochromatic  light  IB  scattered 
in  pausing  through  a  transparent  medium  (gas,  liq- 
uid, or  solid)  The  light  so  scattered  undergoes,  n 
change  (mainly  an  increase)  m  wave  length  and  a 
change  (mainly  a  dec  reaso)  m  frequency  The  spec- 
trum resulting  is  characteristic  for  the  substance 
through  whu  h  it  passes  See  L  E  Hewlett,  Ra- 
man-Effect and  Chemical  Bunds  in  Certain  Organic 
Liquids  (19'U),  E  A  Cngler,  Raman  Effect  in  Liq- 
uids and  in  Liquid  \turturt*  (1932),  J  H  Hibben, 
The  Raman  Effect  and  Ita  Chemical  Applications 
( 1 9  W) ,  S  Bhagavuntaui.  Scattering  of  Light  and  the 

....  .     _..„.....      Raman  Kffcct  (1940) 

•hromcler     He  was  clean  of  St    Paul's  after  1180     Ramapo  (rfi'mupo),  river  naing  m  SE  New  York  and 
His  major  work,  the  Imagine*  hmtunarum  | outlines      flowing  S  to  the  Pequannoek  S  of  Pompton  Lake>, 
of  history] — the  first  part  (1148  -72)  based  cm  Hob-      NJ,  forming  the-   Pompton   river  which  empties 
ert  de  Torigni,  the  second  part  (1172-1202)  original      into  the  Passaic  m  NE  New  Jersey 
— is  especially  valuable  for  the  material  after  1188   Ramapo  Mountains,  beautiful  forested  range,  NK 
arid  for  the  original  documents  included     He  also      N  J    and  SE  N  Y  ,  with  many  trails  for  walkers 
compiled  the  A bbrcviatiuncH  chronicorum,  small  lists    Rama's  Bridge    see  ADAM'S  Buioah 
of  kings  and  bishops  and  brief  historical  compila-    Ramat  Gan  (rU'm«it  gan'),  town   (pop    <  20,000), 

central  Israel,  ,J  nu  NE  of  Tol-Aviv ,  founded  1921 


New  York  city  He  became  famous  us  a  brilliant 
reporter  (1875  95)  on  the  New  York  Sun  Later  he 
wrote  for  the  New  York  Journal  in  London,  was  a 
war  ( orrespondent  with  the  Turkish  armies  in  1S97, 
and  was  a  reporter  in  South  Africa  for  the  London 


,  , 

It  is  an  industrial  center  and  a  health  reaort 


,  , 

was  granted  an  estate  at  Shorborne    However,  bo-  Ralston,  James  Layton  (rdl'stun),  1881-1948,  Ca-  Ramathaim-zophim  (ra^niuthaTin-ztTflni)   IHeb  ,» 

cause  of  an  affair  with  Ehzalwth  Throe  kmorton,  a  nadian  statesman,  b.  Amherst,  N  S  ,  studied  law  at  two  high  places  of  Zophimj,  birthplace  of  Samuel, 

maid  of  honor  at  court  who  later  became  his  wife,  Dalhouaie  Univ.   In  1911  he  was  elected  as  a  Lib-  usually  called  Raman  for  short     1  Sam    1  1,19,  7 


he  was  recalled  from  a  privateering  expedition  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  Late  in  1592  when  the 
expedition  returned,  noting  broke  out  over  the 
spoils  of  a  carrac  k  Ralegh  was  sent  to  Dartmouth, 
whore  he  quelled  the  disturbanc  e  and  thereby  won 


cral  to  the  Nova  Scotia  legislature,  and  in  1926  he  17,  28  3    ThiH  has  been  variously  identified  with 

was  elected  to  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  RAMAB  4,  with  ARIMATHAKA,  and  with  the  modern 

In  the  first  Mackenzie  King  administration,  Ral-  RAMAILAH  and  KAMLBH    The  land  of  ZUPH  is  con- 

ston  was  minister  of  national  defense  (1926-30),  in  nected  with  the  name 

the  second  King  government,  he  was  made  mm-  Ramathite  (ra'muthlt),  pertaining  to  RAMAH 


his  freedom     Barred  from  the  court,  he  was  in      ister  of  finance  ( 1939)  but  was  transferred  in  1940   Ramath-lehi  (rfi/mSth-lVhl) ,  name  given  by  Samson 


Parliament  during  the  next  three  years,  but  re- 
c  eived  far  greater  notoriety  for  bio  connection  with 
the  poetic  group  known  as  the  "school  of  night  " 


to  the  post  of  minister  of  national  defense    When  to  the  place  in  S  Palestine  where  he  wielded  the 

his  demand  that  the  cabinet  invoke  military  con-  jawbone  of  an  ass    Judges  15  17 

.  .        .  „ — .. „-..        scription  waa  rejected,  Ralston  resigned  m  Nov  ,  Ramath-mizpeh    (-mlz'pe)    [Heb  ,- height  of   the 

Led  by  Thomas  Harriot  and  including  Marlowe      1944;  the  pohry  was  shortly  put  in  force  by  his  lookout],   unidentified   place,   E   of  tho  Jordan, 

and  Chapman,  the  group's  skeptical  attitude  and      successor,  A  G  L   McNaughton  Joshua  13  26 

free  interpretation  of  Scripture  won  them  a  reputa-   Ram  [Heb  ,= high]   1  Ancestor  of  David.   1  Chron  Ramayana    (rarna'yunu)    [story  of   Rama],   great 

tion  for  atheism.  By  1595  Ralegh  had  determined     2  9,10,  Ruth  4  19.   Aram   Mat   1  3,4,   Luko  3,33.  Sanskrit  epic  of  India,  perhaps  competed  in  the  2d 

Croat  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  face*  page  1, 


rent  B  C.  It  is  traditionally  the  work  of  Valmiki, 
one  of  the  minor  characters.  The  Ramayana  is 
more  unified  and  far  shorter  than  the  Mahabharata, 
the  other  groat  epic  of  India.  In  some  43,000 
couplets  of  16-svllable  lines,  it  i  elates  the  adven- 
tures of  llama,  who,  together  with  his  half  bi  others, 
collectively  made  up  the  avatar  (incarnation)  of 
the  god  Vishnu  Rama  was  wrongly  depi  ivod  of  the 
succession  to  the  kingdom  of  Ajodhya  and  foued 
into  exile  without  his  wife  Sita  To  attain  the 
throne  he  allied  himself  with  Humavun,  king  of  the 
monkevs,  and  fought  a  mighty  war  in  Ceylon 
When  ho  was  restored  to  his  kingdom,  he  subjected 
Sita  to  various  ordeals  to  test,  her  virtue,  finally  her 
mother  (the  eai  th  mother)  rose  from  a  great  chasm 
to  proclaim  her  daughter  innocent  For  bibliog- 
raphy, see  MAHABHAKATA. 
Rambam:  see  MAIMONIOES 

Rambaud,  Alfred  Nicolas  (alfrfrl'  n6k6la'  rfibcV), 
1842-1905,  French  historian  and  politician  He 
served  in  the  administration  of  Jules  Ferry,  was 
elected  senator  (1835),  and  was  minister  of  public 
instruction  (1806-98)  Rambaud  taught  at  tho 
umveisities  of  Caen,  Nancy,  and  Pans  The  range 
of  1m  interests  and  writings  was  wide,  but  all  his 
works  are  c  haractenzed  by  the  same  honest  schol- 
arship, lutid  style,  insight,  and  clear  presentation 
His  studies  in  Byzantine  history,  notably  L'Em- 
pire  grec  au  dunbne  sihle  [the  Greek  empire  in  tho 
10th  cent  ]  (1870)  and  fitudes  sur  Vhistoire  Hyzan,- 
tine  (1912)  aie  among  the  chief  modern  contribu- 
tions to  tho  subjec  t  HJS  Histoire  df  la  animation 
francaise  (2  vols  ,  1885-87)  and  his  Hwtoire  de  la 
civilisation  conltmjmrame  en  France  (1888)  are  the 
best  short  general  works  on  French  civilization, 
both  appealed  in  numerous  later  editions  Ram- 
baud also  was  an  authonty  on  Russian  history 
His  Histoire  df  la  Ruasie  (1877,  Eng  tr  ,  new  ed  , 
2  vols,  1904)  was  long  a  standard  woi k  outbide 
Russia,  he  also  edited  a  collei  tion  of  insti  u<  tions  to 
tho  Fieruh  ambassadors  in  Russia  foi  the  period 
1048-1789  Some  of  Rambaud's  most  important 
wntings,  particularly  on  B>zantme  history,  are 
(ontamed  in  his  contributions  to  the  monumental 
Hmtoire  g&ntrale,  which  he  edited  with  L  WIHHH, 

rambler,  popular  name  for  a  c  limbing  HOSK  used  aa 
pillar  or  trellis  cover  The  flowets  are  small  and 
man> -petaled  and  grow  in  large  clusters  They  are 
commonly  led  or  pink 

Rambouillet,  Catherine  de  Vivonne,  marquise  de 
(katren'  du  vP\6n'  markers'  du  raboova'),  1588- 
1005,  famous  J<  icm  hwoman,  whose  salon  exen  ised 
a  piofound  influence  on  trench  literature  She  re- 
tired from  court  life  ui  1008  and  began  to  rec  eive  at 
her  house  the  best  minds  of  Fans  Her  literary 
salon  was  tho  first  of  the  kind,  and  her  example  was 
soon  imitated  throughout  I*  ranc  e  and  spread  to  tho 
rest  of  tho  world  The  height  of  her  mfluenc  e  was 
between  1020  and  1645  Her  <  ire  lo  me  ludecl  Mine 
de  Sovign6.  Mine  cle  la  Favette,  Mile  de  Scudery, 
the  duchesso  de  Longuevillc,  the  duchesse  do  Mont- 
pensicr,  Corneille,  Balzac,  Richelieu,  Malherbe, 
Hue  an,  Voituie,  Bossuet,  Chapelam,  Scarron, 
Vaugelas,  and  La  Rochefoucauld  The  conveisa- 
tion  and  hterarv  cuticism  of  the  H6tel  de  Ram- 
bouillet aimed  solel\  at  refinement  and  good  ta^te, 
although  tlie  marquise  hkecl  to  indulge  in  prao 
tic  al  jokes  on  her  guests  whu  h  would  have  seemed 
quest  ion  able  a  century  later  The  name  prfcieitx 
(fern  prcVietw)  adopted  by  the  members  of  her 
circle  still  lacked  at  that  tune  its  derogatory  con- 
notation, but  the  pioeiosity  made  fashionable  by 
her  salon  soon  deteriorated  into  extravagant  e  and 
was  much  ridiculed  by  Mohere  The  oldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  marquise  de  Rambouillet  was  Julie 
d'Angennes  (later  duehesse  de  Montausicr),  to 
whom  the  members  of  tho  circle  adchessed  the 
cjcle  of  verses  Guirlande  a,  Julie,  a  younger  daugh- 
ter, Angehque,  was  the  first  wife  of  the  marquis  do 
Gngnan,  who  after  her  death  married  the  daughter 
of  Mine  de  Sevigne  See  Frank  Hamel,  Famous 
French  Salow  (1909) 

Rambouillet  (rfibooya'),  town  (pop  0,531),  Seine- 
et-Oise  dept ,  N  France,  8  of  Pans  The  chateau 
( 14th- 18th  c ent )  is  the  official  summer  residenc  e  of 
tho  presidents  of  the  French  republic,  and  the  vast 
Fotest  of  Rambouillet  is  used  for  official  hunting 
parties. 

Rameau,  Jean  Philippe  (zhft'  fflcp'  ranio'),  1683- 
1704,  Fiench  composer  and  theorist  He  played  the 
violin  and  the  organ  and  was  organist  at  the  cathe- 
dral in  Clermont  and  at  Notre  Dame  do  Dijon  His 
earlier  works  include  harpsichord  suites  and  two 
treatises  on  haimony  in  which  he  introduced  the 
doctime  of  mver&ions  of  chords  His  first  opera, 
Htppolyte  el  Anete  (1733),  was  produced  when  he 
was  50,  and  over  30  othei  s  followed,  Castor  et  Pollux 
(1737)  and  Lea  F6tt>*  d'HtU  (1739)  being  notable 
The  operas  of  his  older  contemporary  Lully  were 
more  popular  in  their  time,  but  Rameau  is  now 
considered  the  greatest  French  musician  of  his  day. 
See  H  J.  Foss,  The  Heritage  of  Music,  Vol  II  ( 1934) . 

Ramee,  Joseph  Jacques  (zhdteT'  zhak  r.umV),  1764- 
1842,  French  art  hitect  He  left  France  in  1792  and 
was  active  in  Germany  (where  he  built  the  Ham- 
burg Exchange)  and  in  Denmark.  He  lived  in  tho 
United  States  from  1811  to  1816  and  drew  the  plan 
for  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 


Ram6e,  Pierre  de  la:  see  RAMUB,  PETRUS 
Ramenghi,  Bartolomeo:  see  BAGNACAVALLO. 
Rameses  or  Ramesses-  see  RAMBUS.    For  Ramescs 

ui  the  Bible,  see  RA  \MHFH. 

Ramiah  (ruml'u) ,  husband  of  a  foreigner.  Ezra  10  25 
ramie  (ram '6)  or  China  grass,  tall  perennial  plant 
(Boehmena  mvea)  of  tho  NFTTLK  family,  native  to 
the  Orient  wheie  it  has  been  cultivated  since  an- 
cient times  for  its  fiber  Ramie  fiber  is  obtained 
from  the  bast  and  is  extremely  strong,  durable,  and 
lustrous,  limited  in  use,  howevei,  liecausc  of  the 
difficulty  of  separating  the  fiber— usually  a  hand 
process  m  tho  Far  East — and  freeing  it  from  the 
adhering  gum  Products  made  from  the  filler  in- 
clude underweai ,  paper,  cordage,  gas  mantles,  and, 
m  the  Orient,  grawi  cloth  and  other  fabrics  Ramie 
plants  have  been  cultivated  expeiimentallv  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewheie,  several  ciops  may  bo 
cut  in  a  season 

Ramilhes,  battle  of  (ra'mflez,  *r  rarnCyP'),  fought 
May  23,  1706,  near  tho  village  of  Rarmlhes-OrTuH, 
Brabant  prov  ,  Belgium,  NNE  of  Naniur,  in  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  Here  Marlbor- 
ough,  commanding  British,  Dutch,  and  Danibh 
troops,  defeated  the  French  under  Villeroi  in  one  of 
IUH  most  brilliant  victories  The  allies  vigorously 
pursued  the  French  and  within  a  few  days  captured 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Bruges 

Ramiro  I  (rame'ro),  d  1063,  first  king  of  Aragon 
(1045-63),  natural  son  of  Sancho  III  of  Navarre, 
from  whom  he  inherited  Aragon  After  the  death 
of  his  brother  Gonzalo  lie  annexed  Sobrarbe  und 
Ribagorza  and  fought  against  the  Moorish  king  of 
Saragossa  He  died  at  the  siege  of  Graus  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Sancho  Ramirez 
Ramleh  (ram 'If)  f  Arabic,  —sand],  town  (19  Jl  pop 
6,880,  1946  estimated  pop  12,000),  central  Israel, 
SE  of  Tel-Aviv,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem  at  a  c  rous- 
ing with  an  important  road  from  the  south  Ram- 
leh is  a  very  old  town,  and  it  was  fought  over  c  on- 
wtaiitly  in  the  Crusades  The  name  also  appears  as 
Ramie,  El  Ramie,  and  Er  Ramie  See  UAVIVTHA- 

IM-/OPH1M 

rammed  earth,  material  consisting  chiefly  of  soil  of 
sufficiently  stiff  consistency  which  has  been  plated 
in  forms  and  pounded  down  It  hah  been  used  for 
buildings  and  walls  since  ancient  times  Plmv  the 
Elder  records  the  survival  of  a  ramined-earth  fort 
built  by  Hannibal  250  years  earlier  The  material 
has  been  recommended  especially  for  subsistence 
homesteads  and  for  farm  buildings,  it  has  been 
widely  used  m  the  Rhone  valley  It  is  known  in 
England  by  the  French  term  pisf  de  terre  It  is 
formed  either  into  monolithic  walls  or  into  blocks, 
and  in  both  forms  it  makes  strong  dm  able  walls 
with  good  insulating  and  fireproofing  pioperties 
Its  resistance  to  water  may  be  increased  by  stabi- 
lizing it  with  cement  and  by  surfac  ing  Earth  walls 
should  rest  on  a  foundation  w^ith  a  waterproof  top 
and  must  be  roofed  immediately  The  material 
usually  cobta  nothing  and  does  not  require  bkilled 
labor  Adobe,  unlike  rammed  earth,  is  sun-dried 
and  is  made  without  packing  the  earth  down  be- 
tween forms  See  R  L  Patty  and  L  M  Minium, 
Rammed  Earth  \\alls  for  Farm  Buildings  (1938), 
Clough  Williams-Elhs  and  John  and  Elizabeth 
Eastwic  k-Field,  Building  in  Cob,  Piaf,  and  Stabi- 
lized Earth  (1947) 

Ram6n  y  Cajal,  Santiago  (santv  U'RO  r-imon'  6  kuhal') , 
1852-1934,  Spanish  histologist  Ho  was  a  universi- 
ty professor  at  Valencia  (1881-80),  at  Barcelona 
(18Su-92),  and  at  Madrid  (1892-1922),  where  he 
founded  the  Cajal  Institute  He  described  the  ter- 
minal branchings  of  nerve  processes,  devised  a 
method  of  staining  nerve  tissues,  and  made  numer- 
ous discoveries  m  the  structure  of  the  nervous  svs- 
tem  For  this  work  he  shared  with  GOLC.I  tho  1906 
Nobel  Prize  in  Physiology  and  Medicine  His  writ- 
ings include  Studies  of  the  Degeneration  and  Regen- 
eration of  the  Nerooui  St/vtem  (Eng  tr  .  1928)  and 
Histology  (Eng  tr  ,  1933)  See  his  autobiography 
(Eng  tr,  1937),  biography  by  D  F  Cannon  (1949) 
Ramos,  Joao  de  Deus  (zhwi'6  du  da'oosh  ril'- 
mcxish),  1830-96,  Portuguese  poet  His  full  name 
was  Joao  de  Deus  Nogueira  Ramos,  but  he  was, 
and  is,  known  only  as  JoSo  do  Deus  He  was  giad- 
xiated  from  the  Umv  of  Coimbra  in  law  ami  was 
later  a  journalist  and  a  deputy,  but  his  life  was 
important  only  for  his  poetr.v  He  composed  his 
lyrica  easily  and  disposed  of  them  carelessly,  it  was 
Te6filo  Braga  who  gathered  them  together  from 
provincial  newspapers  and  from  casual  friends  as 
well  as  earlier  volumes  to  make  the  c  omplete  col- 
lection, Campo  de  floies  [floweruig  field]  (1893) 
Simple  in  form  and  in  metaphor,  the  lyrics  are 
written  m  everyday  language  and  are  in  one  sense 
the  most  Portuguese  of  all  Portuguese  poonm 
Ramoth  (ra'inoth),  one  who  had  married  a  for- 
eigner Ezra  10  29  For  places  named  Ramoth,  see 
RAMAH  3,  RAMOTH-GILEAD;  REMETH 
Ramoth-cilead  or  Ramoth  in  Gtlead  (-gl'iead) 
[Heb  ,-nigh  places  m  Gilead],  important  ancient 
center,  E  of  the  Jordan  It  is  named  m  the  Bible 
as  a  city  of  refuge  and  as  Ahab'a  last  battlefield. 
Deut  443;  Joshua  208,  21  38;  1  Kings  4  13,  22, 
2  Kings  8  28,  9  1 ,  I  Chron.  6  80,  2  Chron  18.  22  5. 
Raman:  2  Kings  8.29,  2  Chron.  22  6  Ramoth- 
gilead  has  been  variously  identified  with  es-Salt, 


RAMSES 

c  20  mi  northeast  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  with  GERABA,  and  with  Ajlun,  c  10  mi  W  of 
Gerasa 

Rampolla  del  Tindaro,' Mariano  (m  iryii'no  rarapol'- 
H  dftl  ten'daro),  J843-1913,  Italian  churchman, 
cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church  He  was  a  noble- 
man Ho  was  papal  nuncio  at  Madrid  (1882-87) 
and  m  his  term  was  made  cardinal  On  his  return 
to  Rome  he  was  LEO  XIII's  secretary  of  state,  a 
key  offic  e  be  filled  with  distinction  On  Leo's  death 
the  elet  turn  of  ( 'arduial  Rampolla  as  pope  wan,  it  is 
said,  pi  evented  by  Austria  He  resigned  his  seen  - 
tarvship  but  c  ontmued  in  the  papal  administration 
Rampur  (rampoor'),  former  princely  state  (893  sq 
mi  ,  pop  477,042),  India,  now  part  of  United 
Provs  Rampur,  town  (pop  89,322),  formerly  Us 
capital,  manufactures  pottery,  damask,  and  cut- 
lery The  library  here  has  an  important  collection 
of  Oriental  manuscripts 

Ramsay,  Allan  (ram'zc),  1080-1758,  Scottish  poet, 
a  bcx)kseller  of  Edinburgh  Of  his  poems  the  most 
famous  is  the  pastoral  comedy  The  Gentle  Shephtrd 
(1725)  Railway  IH  the  first  great  figure  in  the  le- 
vival  of  Scottish  vernacular  poetry  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  woik  of  Burns  He  also  compiled 
several  collections  of  old  Scottish  poems  and  songs 
His  son,  Allan  Ramsay,  1713  -84,  was  a  noted  poi- 
trait  pai  nter  A 1  ter  a  successful  career  in  Edinburgh 
he  moved  to  London  in  1707  and  became  principal 
painter  to  George  III  Besides  his  portraits  of 
George  III  (one  of  them  in  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia),  good  examples  of  his  woik  aie  those 
of  Lord  Chebterheld  and  Dr  Mead  (both  National 
Portrait  Gall  ,  London) 

Ramsay,  Sir  Andrew  Crombie,  1814-91,  British 
geologist,  b  Glasgow  He  served  from  1841  to  1881 
on  the  Geological  Rurvey,  as  director  for  England 
and  Wales  (18<>2  71)  and  as  director  general  from 
1871  He  was  knighted  m  1881  His  books  include 
a  geology  of  North  Wales,  papers  on  glacial  action 
in  lake  formation  and  denudation  of  land,  and  a 
great  Physical  Gto/ogr//  and  (icography  of  Great  Brit- 
ain (I8t>3) 

Ramsay,  Sir  Bertram  Home,  1883-1945,  Briti.-li 
admiral  \  career  naval  officer,  Ramsay  came  out 
of  retirement  m  the  Second  World  War  to  com- 
mand British  and  Allied  na\al  units  in  some  of  the 
moat  spectacular  operations  of  the  war  He  direc  t- 
ed  the  evacuation  of  Dunkirk  (1940)  led  the  Vlbecl 
fleets  in  the  invasion?,  of  Africa  (1942),^Siuly,  and 
Italy,  and  c  oinmanded,  under  General  Eisenhower, 
the  naval  operations  in  the  m\asion  of  France  in 
1944  He  was  killed  in  a  plane  crash  m  1945 
Ramsay,  Sir  William,  1852-1910,  Scottish  chemist 
Ho  was  professor  of  chemistry  at  University  Col- 
lege, Bristol  (1880  87),  and  at  University  College, 
London  (1887-1912)  Investigating  tho  inert  gases 
of  the  atmosphere,  hodusco\ered  helium,  with  Ray- 
leigh  he  discovered  argon,  and  with  M  W  Travers, 
krypton,  neon,  and  xenon  He  also  carried  on  re- 
bearch  on  radium  emanation  In  1902  he  was 
knighted  For  his  work  cm  gase-s  he  received  tho 
1904  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry  His  writings  in- 
clude System  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  (1891),  Experi- 
mental Proofs  of  Chemical  Theory  for  Beginntrn 
(1884),  and  Kssays  Biographical  and  Chemical 
(1908)  See  biographies  by  W  A  Tilden  (1918) 
andC  L  F  Moureu  (1921) 

Rarasbottom,  urban  distric  t  (1931  pop  14,929,  1943 
estimated  pop  15,030),  Lancashire,  England,  on 
the  Irwell  and  N  of  Bury  The  printing  works  of 
the  Grants,  reputed  originals  of  the  Cheervble 
brothers  in  Dickens's  Nicholas  Nickhby,  were  here 
There  are  cotton  and  wool  mills  and  mauufattuies 
of  paper  and  chemicals 

Ramsden,  Jesse,  1735-1800,  English  optician  ami 
mechanician  In  1702  ho  started  hia  own  business 
as  a  maker  of  m  ithematical  instruments  and  befoie 
long  bee  ame  well  known  for  the  fine  quality  of  his 
work  He  invented  a  machine  for  graduating  in- 
struments and  made  impiovements  m  many  of 
those  then  in  use  His  special  attention  was  given 
to  divided  circles,  in  1789  he  completed  the  5-foot 
vertical  c  ire  le  which  PIAZZI  used  while  construe  ting 
his  star  catalogue 

Ramses  (ram'sez),  Rameses  (ram'usez",  ruine'-^), 
or  Ramesses  (ram'u-H<V) ,  name  of  several  kings 
of  ancient  EC,YPT  of  the  XIX  and  XX  dynasties 
The  kings  of  the  XX  d>  nasty,  all  but  the  first 
named  Ramses,  are  often,  on  that  account,  tailed 
Ramensides  or  Ramessids  Ramses  I,  d  1314  B  C\ 
succeeded  Harmhab,  true  founder  of  the  XIX 
dynasty,  c  1315  B  C  He  began  the  hypostvle  at 
KAKNAK  His  son  wras  SfcTi  I,  whose  son  in  turn 
was  Ramses  II,  d  1225  B  C  Ramses  was  not  the 
heir  to  the  throne  but  usurper  of  the  place  of  his 
brother  He  reigned  67  years  (1292-1225  B  C  ) 
Undei  him  Egypt  acquired  an  unprecedented 
splendor  HLS  empire  extended  from  S  Syria  to 
near  the  fouith  cataract  of  the  Nile  The  most 
notable  m<  ident  of  his  reign  was  his  Pyrrhic  vu  tory 
over  the  Hittites  near  Kadesh  on  the  Oiontes,  war 
with  them  continued  for  about  15  years  until 
Ramses  cone  luded  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  tho 
Hittite  king.  All  over  Egypt  Ramses  left  monu- 
ments The  principal  are  probably  the  Karnak 
temple  he  completed,  the  Rameseum,  hia  mortuary 
temple,  at  Thebes;  aad  the  great  rock  temple  at 
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RAMSEUR 


1940 


Abu-Simbel.  The  social  life  of  the  period  was  char-     cent  defense  of  the  phusa  against  a  superior  Spanish 


acterued  by  great  luxury,  this  with  the  increasing 
numbers  of  slaves,  aa  well  as  the  growth  of  a  mer- 
cenary array,  are  awd  to  foiotell  the  imminent, 
final  decluie  of  Egypt  Ramses'  mummy  is  at 
Cauo  He  was  succeeded  by  MERNEHTAH,  The 


in  the  Virginia  ratifying  convention 

788) .  He  was  the  first  Attorney  General  of 


royalist  force  Failing  to  receive  help  from  near-by 
patriot  troops  under  Jose  Miguel  CABRKHA,  O'Hig- 
gins  and  the  remnant  of  his  men  cut  their  way  out 
of  the  trap.  The  engagement  dosed  the  first  phase 

„  __.      (1810-14)  of  the  Chilean  War  against  Spain. 

period  of  anarchy  which  followed  Merneptah  was  Ranee*,  Around  Jean  le  Bouthillier  de  (armft'  »h&'  w*wi  caiifiiuiu  rawer  inau  ou«  w«n  r  ranee.  «i 
ended  by  Ramses  III.  d.  1167  B  (' ,  the  last  im-  lu  bcxiteya'  du  rSsa'),  1626-1700,  French  religious  1795  the  British  captured  dispatches  of  Fauchet, 
portant  Ramses  (reign,  t  1198-1167  B  C  ),  and  reformer,  b.  Paris.  He  was  of  good  family,  received  French  minister  to  the  United  States,  which  im- 

-   -     - a  good  education,  and  lived  at  court  as  a  worldly     plied    (falsely)    that    Randolph    would   welcome 

priest  In  1664  he  was  converted  and  retired  to  an 
abbey  of  the  Cistercians  He  then  went  to  the  Cis- 
tercian abbey  at  LaTrappe,  where  he  was  already 
abbot  in  commendam.  There  he  established  a  dis- 
cipline stricter  than  the  primitive  Benedictine  rule. 


second  king  of  the  XX  d>  nasty  He  fought  vigor- 
ously and  successfully  in  Libya  and  Syria  The 
favors  to  the  temples  attributed  to  him  are  only 
official  confirmations  of  earhei  gifts  By  the  time 
of  his  reign  the  temples  had  slaves  numbering  per- 
haps two  percent  of  the  entire  population,  and  their 
riehes  were  stupendous  Thus  fact  and  the  evident 
riches  of  the  nobility  are  causes  of  the  decay  in  the 
>tian  social  structure  from  which  the  country 


the  United  States  (1789-94),  leaving  that  jpost  to 
succeed  Thomas  Jefferson  as  Secretary  of  State. 
lake  Jefferson,  he  had  difficulties  because  of  Hamil- 
ton's constant  pressure  to  secure  a  favorable  treaty 
with  England  rather  than  one  with  France.  In 
1795  the  British  captured  disp  '  '  "  ' 
French  minister  to  the  United  ._ 

plied    (falsely)    that   Randolph    

French  money,  whereupon  Washington  forced  his 
resignation.  He  wrote  A  Vindication  of  Mr,  Ran- 
dolph11  Resignation  (1795),  but  many  years  passed 
before  his  name  was  entirely  cleared  Randolph  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  law  in  Virginia  and  in  1807 


In  a  few  years  LaTrappe  was  famous,  and  its  re-  was  chief  counsel  for  Aaron  Burr  in  his  trial  for 

form  spread ,  out  of  the  movement  emerged  the  or-  treason    See  M   D  Con  way,  Omitted  Chapters  of 

der  of  the  TRAPPISTB  History  Disclosed  in  the  Life  and  Papers  of  Edmund 

'     ~  '     ~     A  Plains  Randolph  (1838),  D  R  Anderson,  Edmund  Ran- 


would  ne\cr  recover  The  last  year  of  Ramses  III  ranch.  The  tattle  ranch  e-ame  to  the  Great  Plains  Randolph  (1888),  D  R  Anderson,  "Edmund  Ran- 
was  darkened  by  the  conspiracy  of  TIY  After  him  from  Latin  America  by  way  of  Texas.  At  first  the  dolph,"  in  8.  F,  Bemw,  ed.,  The  American  Secretar- 
the  XX  dynasty  movos  drearily  to  its  end  with  ranchman  owned  cattle,  ponies,  and  camp  equip-  is*  of  State  and  Their  Diplomacy,  Vol  II  (1927). 


Ramses  XII,  king  in  name  alone 

Ramseur  (r&m'sfiour*,  ram'swur),  cotton-mill  town 
(pop  1,220),  central  N  C  ,  SSE  of  Greensboro; 
settled  c  1850,  iac  1895 

Ramsey  (ram'«e)  1  Market  town  (19.il  pop.  5,180, 
1943  estimated  pop  5, 135),  Huntingdonshire,  Eng- 
land Here  Byrhtnoth'w  men  were  refused  lodging 
the  night  before  the  battle  of  Maldon  Ramsey 
Abbey  was  founded  in  the  10th  cent  under  a  char- 
ter from  King  Edgar  Later  the  property  passed 
to  the  Cromwell  family,  who  held  the  lands  until 
after  1670  Part  of  the  Church  of  St,  Thomas  a 
Bocket  at  Ramsey  was  constructed  of  the  abbey 
stone  8  Seaport  (pop  4,1%),  on  the  Isle  of  Man, 


raent  but  no  land,  grazing  his  stock  on  the  free   Randolph.  Edward,  c  1632-1703,  British  colonial 


public  RANGE  When  fences  became  compulsory, 
the  ranges  were  broken  up  into  smaller  ranches  for 
the  most  part  Sheep  ranches  have  competed  with 
cattle  ranches  for  the  grazing  The  term  lanch  has 


agent  In  1676  he  carried  royal  instructions  to 
Massachusetts  Bay  requiring  the  colony  to  send 
representatives  to  England  to  satisfy  complaints  of 
the  heirs  of  John  Mason  and  Sir  Ferdmaudo 


ranches  for  the  grazing    The  term  lanch  has     the  heirs  of  John  Mason   and   Sir  Ferdmando 
to  be  applied  in  the  W  United  States  also     Gorges,  and  he  also  had  orders  to  make  a  complete 


to  gram  and  fruit  farms  Cattle  and  sheep  from 
ranches  are  often  shipped  to  feed  lots  in  the  corn 
belt  for  fattening  The  dude  ranch,  which  has  at- 
tained great  popularity  in  recent  years,  is  a  guest 
ranch  devoted  to  supplying  horseback  riding  and 
other  Western  rei  reation  to  vacationers  Some  are 
also  "working"  cattle  ranches,  but  some  depend 
solely  on  payment  fiom  guests. 


Great  Britain,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sulby  river     Rand,  the.  see 

The  town  is  a  tourist  resort  with  a  fine  harbor  and    Randall,  Alexander  Williams   (ron'dtil),   1819-72, 


beach  and  attractive  scenery  Cattle  and  horses 
are  exported 

Ramsey  (ram'sfi),  residential  borough  (pop  3,566), 
NE  N  J  ,  N  of  Paterson,  settled  1846,  me  1908 

Ramsgate  (rama'glt),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop 
33,603,  1947  estimated  pop  34,410),  on  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  Kent,  England,  ESE  of  London  and  near 
the  famous  roadstead  of  the  Downs  It  ia  a  resort 
and  a  seaport  with  a  good  harbor,  used  mainly  by 
yachts  and  fishing  boats  The  soa  entrance  is 


narrow,  and  theie  are  two  long  stone  piers,  one  Randall,  James  Garfield,  1881-,  American  historian, 
with  a  promenade  Ramsgate  has  associations  with  b  Indianapolis,  Ind  ,  grad  Butler  College,  1903, 
George  Ebot  and  with  the  Pugina.  who  built  the  Ph  D  Umv  of  Clacago,  1911  He  taught  history 

~ and   political  science  at   various   colleges  before 

joining  (1920)  the  facult>  of  the  Umv  of  Illinois 
A  leading  authoriU  on  Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War, 
Randall  wrote  Confiscation  of  Property  dunng  the 


Roman  Catholic  church  and  who  lived  hero  foi  a 
time  Victoria  lived  in  Hanutgate  as  a  young  prin- 
cess Ebbsfieet.  near  by ,  was  the  landing  place  of 
St.  Augustine  in  the  6th  cent  and,  traditionally,  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa  in  the  5th  cent  ,  there  is  a  Saxon 
cemetery  in  the  neighborhood  The  borough  has  a 
Jewish  college  founded  by  Montefiore,  who  lived  in 
Ramsgate  The  town  suffered  severe  air  raids  in 
1940,  but  caves  in  the  cliffs  provided  bombproof 
shelters 

Ramus,  Petrus  (pc'trus  ra'mus),  or  Pierre  de  la 
Ram6«  (pyir'  du  la  rama'),  1515-72,  French 
humanist  and  philosopher  In  the  process  of  trym 
to  break  through  Amtotehan  and  scholastic  tra 
drtions  Ramus  had  a  difficult  time  to  maintain  a 
teaching  position  In  1551 ,  through  the  efforts  of 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  Ramus  was  established  in  a 
chair  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  the  College  de 
France  His  work  there  was  interrupted  by  the 
events  of  the  religious  wars,  in  the  course  of  which 
Ramus,  having  attached  himself  to  the  reformers, 
fled  to  Germany  His  endeavors  to  form  a  system 
of  logic  to  supersede  Aristotle's  are  viewed  as  in- 
adequate, but  he  must  be  credited  with  encouraging 


report  on  the  colony.  Rebuffed  by  the  Mai 
cbusetts  authorities,  he  made  a  personal  investiga- 
tion in  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Plymouth  and 
upon  his  return  to  England  wrote  a  denunciatory 
report  based  on  facts,  but  colored  by  his  dislike  for 
the  Puritans  His  paper  attacking  the  legality  of 
Massachusetts  Bay's  charter  helped  bring  about 
the.  withdrawal  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  from 
the  colonv's  administration  and  the  order  that  the 
colony  repeal  all  laws  unfavorable  to  England  and 
enforce  the  Navigation  Acts.  In  1679  he  estab- 
lished the  new  government  in  New  Hampshire  and 
then  settled  in  Boston  as  collector  of  customs  for 
New  England  His  relations  with  the  colonials  was 
extremel}  bitter  After  the  annulment  (1684)  of 
the  Massachusetts  c  barter,  an  act  to  whu  h  he  had 
devoted  mm  h  energy ,  he  be<  ame  secretary  and 
register  for  the  Dominion  of  New  England  and  also 
acted  as  a  councilor  under  Joseph  Dudlej  and  Sir 
Edmund  ANDROB  With  the  collapse  of  tho  Andros 
regime,  Randolph  was  imprisoned  for  a  tune  In 
1691  ho  bet  ame  surveyor  general  of  customs  for 
North  America,  continuing  to  condemn  and  de- 
nounce the  colonists  See  R  N  Toppan,  Edward 
Randolph,  Including  His  Letters  and  Official  Papers 
from  the  New  England,  Middle,  and  Southtrn  Col- 

,._. --.---„  ,  -.--      onies  in  America  (7  vols.,  1898-1909) 

Civil   War  (1913),   Constitutional  Problems  under    Randolph,  John,  1773-1833,  American  statesman, 
Lincoln  (1926),  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction      known  as  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  b    Prince 


governor  of  Wisconsin  (1858-62),  b  Ames,  Mont- 
gomerv  (o  ,  N  Y  He  moved  to  Wisconsin  in  1840, 
practiced  law,  was  postmaster  at  Prameville  (now 
Waukesha) ,  and  served  in  the  state  legislature  As 
governor  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Randall, 
a  Republican,  energetically  supported  the  Union 
cause  He  was  minister  to  the  Papal  States  (1862- 
63),  first  assistant  postmaster  general  (1863-65), 
and  postmaster  general  (1865-69)  under  President 
Andrew  Johnson 


(1937),  Lincoln  the  President  Springfield  to  Gettys- 
burg (2  vols  ,  1945),  Lincoln  and  the  South  (1946), 
and  Lincoln  the  Liberal  Statesman  (1947)  He  also 
edited,  with  T  C  Pease,  The  Diary  of  Orville  H 
Browning  (2  vols,  1927-33)  and,  with  Mrs  Jean- 
netto  Nichols,  Democracy  in  the  Middle  West,  184&- 
_  1940  (1941) 

ra-  Randall,  Samuel  Jackson.  1828-90,  U  S  Represen- 
~  -  tative  from  Pennsylvania  (1863-90),  b  Philadel- 
phia He  controlled  the  Democratic  party  in  his 
state  from  1875  to  1888  and  was  long  a  powerful 
figure  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where,  as 
speaker  (1876-81),  he  piesided  over  the  sessions 
dealing  with  the  disputed  election  of  1876  Be- 
cause of  Pennsylvania's  industrial  interests,  Ran- 
dall always  opposed  his  party's  traditional  stand 
for  a  low  tariff  See  H  B.  Fuller,  The  Speaker*  of 
the  House  (1909) 


critical  and  skeptu  al  thought.   He  was  killed  in  the    Randers  (ra'nurs).  city  (pop    36,434),  E  Jutland, 


massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  Day  in  Pans  See 
N.  E  Nelson,  Peter  Ramus  and  the  Confusion  of 
Lofftc,  Rhetoric,  and  Poetry  (1947) 
Rtmualo,  Guunbattista  (jam"bat-t€'«tararado'zy6), 
1485-1657,  Italian  editor  and  compiler,  b.  Treviso 
He  served  the  Venetian  state  in  diplomatic  poets 
and  eventually  in  the  Council  of  Ten.  He  is  re- 
membered for  his  monumental  Delle  navigatwni  e 


Denmark,  a  port  on  the  Randers  Fjord  (an  inlet 
of  the  Kattegat)  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guden 
river.  It  has  railroad  and  machine  shops,  iron 
foundries,  di&tilleries,  and  dairy  plants  Randers 
dates  from  the  llth  cent  and  was  an  important 
trade  center  in  the  Middle  Ages  Among  the  re- 
maining medieval  buddings  is  the  three-towcrod 
Church  of  St  Martin  (c  1500) 


George  co  ,  Va  After  studying  for  short  periods  at 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  Umv ) 
and  at  Columbia  College,  he  began  the  stud\  of  law 
under  Edmund  Randolph,  but  soon  abandoned  it 
He  served  in  the  U  H  House  of  Representatives 
(1799-1813,  1815- 17,  1819-26,  1827-29),  where  he 
became  a  powerful  figure,  and  in  the  U  S  Senate 
(1825-27)  In  1804  he  was  one  of  the  managers  ap- 
pointed to  condiu  t  the  unpeai  hment  proceedings 
against  Federal  Judge  John  Pickering  and  Supreme 
Court  Justu  e  Samuel  Chase  Having  broken  with 
Thomas  Jefferson  on  the  acquisition  of  Florida, 
Randolph  soon  lost  his  leadeiship  in  the  House 
Known  for  his  sharp,  biting  tongue,  he  strongly 
opposed  James  Madison  and  the  Northern  Demo- 
crats, the  War  of  1812,  the  second  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  tariff  measures  During  his 
vigorous  fight  against  the  Missouri  Compromise  he 
again  exerted  a  strong  influence  His  fiery  de- 
nunciations of  Henry  Clay  and  John  Quuic  j  Adams 
led  (1826)  to  a  bloodless  duel  with  Claj  Appointed 
by  Andrew  Jackson  minister  to  Russia  (1830),  he 
resigned  shortly  after  his  arrival  there  bee  ause  of 
ill-health.  Following  his  return  ho  denounced 
Jackson's  nullification  proclamation  In  his  later 
years  he  became  very  eccentric  and  at  tunes  suf- 
fered from  dementia  Randolph-Macou  College 


viaggi,  a  collection  of  geographical  accounts  of  ex-  Randfonteln  (rant'fontan),  town  (pop   32,323),  W  was  named  for  him  and  Nathaniel  Macon     Se 

plorations    To  this  work  we  owe  many  of  the  ex-  Transvaal,  Union  of  South  Africa,    it  is  the  west-  biographies  by  Henry  Adams  (1882).  W  C   Bnu  _ 

plows'  accounts  we  have,  it  includes  a  fine  edition  ernmost  town  m  the  major  gold-mining  fields  of  the  (2  vols,  1922,  2d  ed  ,  revised,  1939),  and  G    W. 

of  Marco  Polo's  account  and  an  early  description  Witwatersrand  Johnson  (1929) ,  H.  S  Eckenrodo,  The  Randolphs 

of  Magellan's  circumnavigation  Randleman,  textile-mill  town  (pop  2,032),  central  (1946) 

Ramuz,  Ourles  Fetdmaad  (shurl' ferdena' ramto') ,  N  C  ,  S  of  Greensboro.  Randolph,  Peyton,  c.  1721-1775,  Amonuan  states- 

1878-1947,  Swws  novelist,  who  wrote  in  French  Randolph,  Edmund  (ran'd&lf),  1753-1813,  American  man,  first  president  of  the  Continental  Congress, 

Dealing  with  a  simple  people  faced  by  the  catas-  statesman,    b     "Tazewell    Hall,"    WUhamsburg,  b  Williamsburg,  Va.  After  a  general  education  at 

trophes  and  phenomena  of  natuie,  his  novels  probe  Va    After  attending  William  and  Mary  College,  he  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  ho  studied  law  in 


to  the  elemental  conflicts  of  existence  His  best 
woi  ks  include  Le  Rtgne  de  Venpnt  malm  (1917,  Eng 
tr  ,  The  Reign  of  the  Evd  One,  1922),  Presence  de  la 
marl  (1922,  Eng.  tr  ,  The  End  of  All  Men,  1944), 
La  Grande  Psur  dans  la  morUagne  (1926),  La  Beautt 
sur  la  terre  (1927,  Eng  tr  ,  Beauty  on  Earth,  1929), 
and  Derborence  (1935,  Eng  tr  ,  When  the  Mountain 
Fell,  1947). 

Rancagua  (rangka'gwft,  -ka'wa),city  (pop  31,018), 
central  Chile,  8  of  Santiago  The  city  was  founded 
in  1743  in  a  fertile  valley  among  the  Andean  foot- 
hills Though  one  of  Chile's  largest  copper  mines 
(Kl  Temente)  is  near  by.  Rancagua  has  developed 
primarily  as  an  agricultural  center  for  cereals, 


studied  law  under  his  father,  John  Randolph,  a 
Loyalist  who  went  to  England  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Edmund  then  lived 
with  his  uncle,  Peyton  RANDOLPH,  before  serving 
briefly  in  the  Continental  army  as  aide-de-camp  to 
George  Washington  He  was  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia constitutional  convention  of  1776,  state  at- 
torney general  (1776-86),  a  delegate  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  (1779-82)  under  the  Confedera- 
tion, and  governor  of  Virginia  (1786-88).  He 
had  a  prominent  role  at  the  FEDERAL  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION  m  1787,  presenting  the  Vir- 
ginia or  Randolph  Plan,  which  favored  the  large 
states.  He  at  first  vigorously  opposed  the  Consti- 


England  He  was  prominent  m  Virginia  after  his 
return  there,  was  king's  attorney  for  Virginia 
(1744-66),  and  was  long  a  member  of  the  house  of 
burgesses  (1748-49, 1752-75)  and  its  speaker  of  the 
house  in  1766  He  wrote  the  protest  for  the  house 
against  the  proposed  Stamp  Act  in  1764,  but  he 
opposed  Patrick  Henry's  radical  resolutions  against 
it  in  1765  A  moderate  and  a  personal  friend  of 
George  Washington,  Randolph  worked  for  the 
patriot  cause,  headed  the  Virginia  conventions  of 
1774  and  1775,  and  was  elected  to  the  First  Conti- 
nental Congress,  of  which  he  was  briefly  (Sept- 
Oct.,  1774)  president.  It  was  chiefly  this  service 
that  has  made  his  name  well  remembered.  He  was 


beans,  fruit*,  and  vegetables    Here  on  Oct  I  and  2,      tution  as  finally  drafted,  although  his  plan,  more     elected  (1775)  to  the  Second  Continental  Congress 
1814,  Bernardo  O'HuwjNft  commanded  &  magmfi-     than  any  other,  closely  resembled  it;  later  he  urged     but  resigned  because  of  flluees, 

Gcpti  r«f  •r«ocM  are  feftfttrt  by  SMALL.  CAPITALS.  T»»  k*7  to  ptoauwJ*tlon  Ucw  p***  L 


i,  Thomas,  1523-90,  English  diplomat.  He 
was  graduated  from  Oxford  (1646)  and  served  as 
principal  of  Broadgates  Hall  (later  Pembroke  Col- 
lege), Oxford,  untifforced  because  of  his  Protestant 
sympathies  to  flee  to  France  (1663)  upon  the  ac- 
cession of  Queen  Mary  He  returned  (1669)  after 
the  accession  of  Elisabeth  and  served  her  in  diplo- 
matic missions  to  Scotland,  where  he  acquired  the 
friendship  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  He  was  direct- 
ed to  block  the  marriage  of  Mary  to  Darnley,  and 
his  promises  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  marriage  by  James  Stuart,  earl  of  Mur- 
ray, Mary's  half  brother  Randolph's  letters  dur- 
ing his  service  in  Scotland  are  a  valuable  source  for 
the  history  of  the  period  In  1568  he  headed  a 
special  trade  embassy  to  Rmsia.  Subsequently  he 
was  sent  on  missions  to  France  In  1680  he  was  in 
Scotland  intriguing  on  behalf  of  the  imprisoned 
former  regent,  James  Douglas,  4th  earl  of  Morton. 
His  plot  to  abduct  the  young  King  James  was  dis- 
covered, and  Randolph  narrowly  escaped  death 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  as  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  m  England 

Randolph,  Thomas,  1606-35,  English  poet  and 
dramatist  He  was  a  friend  and  proteg6  of  Ben 
Jonson.  Of  Randolph's  facile  poems,  the  best 
known  are  "A  Gratulatorv  to  Mr  Ben  Jonson" 
and  "On  the  Death  of  a  Nightingale",  Amyntas 
(1638),  The  Muses'  Looking  Glass  (1638),  and  The 
Jealous  Lovers  (1632)  are  the  best  of  his  plays 

Randolph.  1  Town  (pop  1,612),  SW  Maine,  on  the 
Kennebec  opposite  Gardmei ,  me  1887  2  Town 
(pop  7,634),  E  Mass  ,  8  of  Boston,  settled  c  1710, 
set  off  from  Braintree  1793  3  City  (pop  1,094),  NE 
Nebr ,  W  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  settled  1886,  inc. 
1887  It  has  a  dairy  industry  4  Village  (pop 
1,321),  W  N  Y  ,  NEof  Jamestown,  me  1867  Dairy 
products  are  made  here  5  Town  (pop  3,278), 
central  Vt  ,  me  1783  Randolph  Center  is  the  seat 
of  Vermont  State  School  of  Agriculture  The  Mor- 
gan horse  was  first  bred  at  Randolph  6  Village 
(pop  1,146),  central  Wis  ,  E  of  Portage  and  near 
Beavcrdam  Lake,  settled  1844,  platted  1857,  inc. 
1870 

Randolph-Macon  College,  at  Ashland,  Va  ,  Method- 
ist, for  men,  chartered  1830,  opened  1832  at  Boyd- 
ton,  Va  ,  moved  1868,  named  for  John  Randolph 
and  Nathaniel  Macon  The  same  board  controls 
an  academy  at  Front  Royal  and  Randolph-Macon 
Woman's  College  (opened  1893)  at  Lynchburg 

Rand  School  of  Social  Science,  m  New  York  city, 
opened  1906  A  socialist  institution,  it  has  no  of- 
fic  tal  connection  with  the  Socialist  party  It  offers 
courseH  m  socialism,  economics,  the  laboi  move- 
ment, social  science,  cultural  subjects  such  as  liter- 
ature, drama,  and  mumc,  and  courses  for  social 
workers  and  teachers  The  schedule  of  classes  is 
designed  to  suit  the  needs  of  working  men  and 
women 

Randwick,  municipality  (pop  100,972),  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  8E  of  Svdnev,  m  the  metropoli- 
tan area.  A  large  race  trac  k  is  here 

Ranelagh  (r&'nilu),  former  amusement  resort  in 
Chelsea,  London,  England  It  was  founded  m  1742 
on  the  estate  of  the  earl  of  Ranelagh  and  closed  in 
IS03  or  1804,  when  the  grounds  were  acquired  by 
the  adjacent  Chelsea  Hospital 

Ranelagb,  North,  and  South  Ranelagh  (r&'nttu), 
suburbs  of  Dublin,  Co  Dublin,  Ireland 

Rangabe  (ragaba')  or  Rhangavis,  Alexandros  Rizos 
(altfk'aandhrds  re'zos  rang'gftves'),  1810-92,  Greek 
scholar,  author,  and  diplomat,  b  Constantinople 
After  1831  he  held  government  posts  at  Athens, 
notably  in  the  ministry  of  educ  ation,  and  served  as 
a  diplomat  in  various  capitals,  among  them  Wash- 
ington, DC  As  professor  of  archaeology  at  the 
Umv  of  Athens  he  was  prominent  in  the  Greek 
classicist  revival  The  leading  representative  of  the 
classical  trend  in  modern  Greek  literature,  he  was 
particularly  success!  ul  as  a  dramatist  Among  his 
works  (written  in  classic  Greek)  are  the  comedy 
Tou  Koutrouli  o  gamos  [the  marriage  of  Kou- 
troulisl  (1845)  and  the  tragedy  Tnakontai  tirani 
[the  Thirty  Tyrants]  (1866) 

range,  grazing  land  ol  large  area  and  low  carrying 
capacity  formerly  the  ranges  of  the  W  United 
States  and  Canada  were  unfenced  public  land, 
ranges  later  often  have  been  privately  owned  and 
fenced  witn  barbed  wire.  In  the  national  forests  of 
the  West  are  large  unfenced  ranges,  rights  to  the 
grazing  are  purchased  by  ranchmen  Ranges  are 
known  as  summer  ranges  and  winter  ranges,  ac- 
cording to  the  tune  of  year  when  the  grazing  is 
at  its  best,  bee  RANCH 

Rangeley  (ranj'le),  town  (pop  1,464),  W  Maine, 
NNW  of  Rumlord  on  Rangeloy  Lake,  inc  1856 
In  hilly  (alt.  c.  1,600  ft.)  and  heavily  wooded  coun- 
try, it  is  the  headquarters  of  a  famous  fishing  and 
hunting  region.  Small  steamers  ply  on  Rangeley 
Lake  (7  mi  long).  Others  of  the  Rangeley  Lakes 
are  Mooselookmeguntio,  Cupsuptic,  the  Richard- 
son lakes,  Kenneuago,  and  Umbagog.  An  English- 
man, James  Rangeley,  settled  here  0.1825. 

Rangely  (r&nj'le),  unincorporated  town  (1946  esti- 
mated pop.  6,000),  NW  Colo.,  on  the  White  River 
near  the  Utah  line.  Founded  in  1880  as  a  supply 
post,  it  remained  a  tiny  hamlet  until  the  oil  LOJUI 
of  the  194U8. 
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Ranger,  Henry  Ward  (ran 'jar),  1868-1916,  Ameri- 
can landscape  painter,  b.  Syracuse,  N  Y  ,  self- 
taught  in  art  He  worked  much  in  France  and  Hol- 
land, and  many  of  his  canvases  show  the  influence 
in  feeling  and  color  of  Corot  and  of  the  Dutch 
school.  He  delighted  m  portraying  the  effects  of 
sunlight  through  delicate  foliage  and  the  richer 
autumnal  tones  He  left  in  his  studio  a  collection 
of  129  canvases  which  were  sold  at  auction  after 
his  death,  providing  a  trust  fund,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  for  the 
purchase  of  paintings  by  American-born  artists 
Among  Ranger's  paintings  are  Spring  Woods  and 
Highbndge,  New  York  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) ,  others 
are  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Waslaugton, 
D.C.,  and  the  Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  He 
became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  in  1906 

Ranger  (ran'jur),  city  (1940  pop.  4,653,  1947  esti- 
mated pop  5,500),  N  central  Texas,  W8W  of  Fort 
Worth,  founded  1881,  me  1919,  It  flashed  to 
booming  life  and  had  nearly  50.000  inhabitants 
after  oil  was  discovered  in  1917  It  still  haw  some 
oil  as  well  as  produce  of  farms,  ranches,  and  small 
factories  It  has  a  municipal  junior  college 

Rangoon  (rang'gdon').  city  (pop  500,800) ,  capital  of 
Burma,  on  the  Rangoon  river  near  its  entrance  into 
the  Gulf  of  Martaban  Until  the  18th  cent ,  the 
site  was  occupied  by  a  small  fishing  village,  domi- 
nated like  the  modern  city  by  the  gilded  spire  of 
the  Shwe  Dagon  Pagoda,  the  most  celebrated  tem- 
ple in  Burma  After  a  Burmese  victory  here  in 
1755,  Rangoon  was  given  its  present  name  and 
built  up  as  the  chief  port  of  Bunna  It  was  held 
briefly  by  the  British  in  1824-26,  after  it  came  un- 
der British  rule  in  1852,  it  was  transformed  into  a 
modern  city  Rangoon  is  connected  with  all  parts 
of  Burma  by  roads,  railroads,  and  waterways,  it 
handles  most  of  the  country's  foreign  trade  and  is 
the  commercial  and  industnal  center  The  major 
exports  are  rice,  petroleum,  and  teak,  thero  are  rice 
mills,  sawmills,  oil  refineries,  and  other  industrial 
plants  The  university  at  Rangoon  was  founded  in 
1920  In  the  Second  World  War,  Rangoon  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Japanese  from  1942  to  1945,  much 
of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  bombing 

Ranjit  Singh  (rttn'jlt  sing'),  1780-1839,  Sikh  ruler 
He  built  up  a  large  army  with  the  help  of  European 
officers  and  rapidly  conquered  Kashmir  and  the 
Punjab  Although  he  had  great  military  strength, 
he  wished  to  avoid  a  contest  with  the  British,  and 
in  1809  a  treaty  was  made  establishing  the  Sutlej 
rivor  as  the  southern  boundary  of  his  domain  At 
the  end  (1849)  of  the  Second  Sikh  War  most  of  his 
kingdom  fell  to  Great  Britain 

Ranjitsinhu  Vibhaji.  Sir  (rftn'jItsIn'jC  ve'bujS),1872- 
1933,  Indian  maharaja  and  cricket  plaver,  b. 
Kathiawar  state,  India  He  was  educated  at 
Rajkumar  College  in  India  and  at  Cambridge 
After  1895  he  established  an  illustrious  reputation 
at  cricket  and  twice  (1896,  1900)  won  the  English 
cricket  batting  crown  "Ranji",  as  he  was  called 
by  his  fans,  went  (1897)  to  Australia  with  an  all- 
star  English  cricket  team  and  took  one  to  America 
in  1899  In  1907,  after  a  long  fight  for  succession, 
he  became  the  maharaja  of  Navanagar,  and  he  was 
credited  with  abolishing  many  abuses  during  his 
25-yoar  reign  He  wrote  The  Jubilee  Book  of 
Cricket  (1897)  and  Hou>  to  Play  Cricket  (1906) 

Rank,  Otto  (6'to  rangk'),  1884-1939,  Austrian  psy- 
choanalyst, one  of  Sigmund  Freud's  first  and  most 
valued  pupils  He  early  employed  Freudian  tech- 
niques to  clarify  the  underlying  significance  of 
myths,  producing  the  classic  paper  Der  Mythus  von 
der  Geburt  des  Hddcn  (1909,  Eng  tr  ,  Myth  of  the 
Birth  of  the  Hero,  1914).  Rank,  in  collaboration 
with  Hanns  Sachs,  founded  the  psychoanalytic 
journal  Imago  in  1912  Rank's  theoretical  views, 
diverging  from  those  of  Freud,  gave  the  birth 
trauma,  rather  than  the  Oedipus  complex,  the  cen- 
tral position  in  the  causation  of  neuroeu*.  claiming 
all  neurotic  anxiety  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  phys- 
iological phenomena  of  birth  On  the  therapeutic 
side  he  attempted  to  reduce  the  tune  required  for  a 
successful  psychoanalysis  to  a  few  months  Rank 
came  to  the  United  States  a  few  years  before  his 
death.  Among  his  writings  are  The  Trauma  of 
Birth  (Eng.  tr  ,  1929),  Art  and  Artist  (Eng  tr  , 
1932),  Modern  Education  (Eng  tr  ,  1932),  and  Wul 
Therapy  (Eng.  tr  ,  1936) 

Ranke,  Leopold  von  (l&'opdlt  fun  rang'kil),  1795- 
1886,  German  historian  He  applied  and  elaborat- 
ed Barthold  Niebuhr's  scientific  method  of  his- 
torical investigation,  and  he  is  generally  recognized 
as  the  father  of  the  modern  objective  historical 
school.  His  aim  was  to  reconstruct  events  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  past  "as  they  actually  were"  and 
to  avoid  foregone  conclusions  with  the  same  con- 
scientiousness as  the  physicist  or  biologist  would 
Although  impartiality  is  one  of  the  oldest  aims  in 
history  writing,  Ranko  was  the  first  major  historian 
to  apply  all  the  resources  of  modern  research  tech- 
nique to  its  pursuit.  He  wrote  and  taught,  more- 
over, at  a  period  when  scientific  detachment  was 
far  leas  fashionable  in  history  writing  than  the 
philosophical  school  of  Hegel  and  the  nationalist 
enthusiasm  of  Droysen  and  Treitschke,  all  of  whom 
•ought  to  fit  history  into  preconceived  patterns 
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It  10  difficult  to  say  whether  Ranke  was  more  in- 
fluential through  his  writings  or  through  his  teach- 
ing A»  professor  at  the  Umv  of  Berlin  (1825-71), 
Ranke  formed  an  entire  generation  of  historians, 
who  in  turn  spread  his  methods  to  all  countries  of 
the  world  In  his  seminars  originated  the  collection 
and  publication  of  the  Jahrbucher  [year  books], 
winch  grew  into  a  tremendous  repository  of  in- 
formation on  medieval  Germany  The  accumula- 
tion of  facto  and  details — which  served  the  double 
purpose  of  preparatory  research  and  of  practical 
training— was  a  prominent  feature  of  Rauke's 
method  One  of  Ranke's  earliest  works  was  Zur 
Kritik  nourer  Geschichtschreiber  [critique  of  mod- 
ern historical  writing]  (1824),  which  set  forth  hia 
method,  the  culmination  of  his  old  age  was  his 
Weltgcschichte  [universal  history]  (9  vols ,  1881- 
88)  Ranke  sought  to  apply  his  method  to  the 
history  of  all  Kuropean  nations,  and  his  investiga- 
tions ranged  over  a  wide  field.  Among  translations 
of  his  work»  are  Ecclemastiail  and  Political  History 
of  the  Popes  during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries  (Eng  tr  ,  3  vols  ,  1840),  History  of  tke 
Reformation  in  Germany  (Eug  tr  ,  3  vols.,  1845- 
47),  History  of  Servia  (Eng  tr  ,  1847),  Memoirs  of 
the  House  of  Brandenburg  arul  History  of  Pnuna 
during  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centunet 
(Eng  tr  ,  3  vols  ,  1847-48),  Civd  Wars  and  Mon- 
archy in  France  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries  (Eng  tr  ,  2  voL* ,  1852),  and  History  o/ 
England  (Eng  tr ,  6  vob ,  1875)  Important 
among  his  untranslated  writings  are  Geschichte 
WaUensteins  (1869),  ZiMf  Bucher  preussischer 
Geschichte  [12  books  of  Prussian  history]  (5  vols , 
1874),  and  Hardenberg  und  die  Geschichte  de» 
preussischen  Staates  [Hardenberg  and  the  history 
of  the  Prussian  state]  (3  vols  ,  1879-81)  Ranke 
wan  a  conservative  in  politics,  and  he  did  not  share 
in  the  liberalism  and  nationalism  of  his  Prussian 
contemporaries  Ho  had  no  exphc  itly  stated  phi- 
losophy of  history  (which  would  have  been  irre- 
concilable with  las  objective  and  open-minded 
method),  but  it  IH  implicit  in  his  work  that  he 
regarded  history  as  the  expression  of  the  divine 
will  His  c  omplete  works  have  been  published  in 
German  (54  vols,  1867-90)  See  G  P  Gooch 
History  and  Historians  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(1913). 

Rankin,  Teannette,  1880-,  American  Congress- 
woman,  b  Misaoula,  Mont ,  grad  Univ.  of  Mon- 
tana, 1902  She  was  active  in  social  work  and  cam- 
paigned for  woman  suffrage  A  Republican,  she 
was  the  first  woman  m  the  United  States  to  serve 
(1917-19)  in  Congress  and  also  was  (1941-43)  a 
member  of  the  77th  Congress.  She  voted  against 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Germany  m  1917 
and  cast  the  only  vote  m  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives against  war  m  1941 

Rankin,  industrial  borough  (pop  7,470),  SW  Pa, 
ESE  of,  and  near,  Pittsburgh,  mo  1892  Steel  is 
made  here 

Rankme,  William  John  Macquorn  (rang 'kin),  1820- 
72,  Scottish  engineer  and  physicist  Serving  as  pro- 
fessor of  engineering  at  the  Umv  of  Glasgow  from 
1855,  he  made  valuable  contributions  to  civil  and 
mechanical  engineering  as  well  as  to  thermodynam- 
ics His  manuals  of  applied  mechanics  and  of 
civil  engineering  and  one  on  the  steam  engine  and 
like  engines  went  into  many  editions. 

Rannoch,  Loch  (l&kh  ra'nukh),  lake,  c  9V$  mi  long 
and  1  mi  wide,  Perthshire,  Scotland  It  is  fed  by 
the  Ericht  and  drains  to  the  Tay  river  by  the  Tuna- 
mel  Schiehalhon  nit  to  the  southeast  overlooks 
the  lake,  and  desolate  Rannoch  Moor,  c.30  mi  long 
and  12  mi  wide,  surrounds  it 

Rann  of  Kutch:  see  KUTCH 

Ransom,  John  Crowe  (ran 'sum),  1888-,  American 
poet  and  critic,  b  Pulaski,  Tenn  ,  grad  Vanderbilt 
Umv  and  studied  at  Oxford  as  a  Rhodes  scholar. 
HIB  poetry,  concerned  with  the  breakdown  in  the 
modern  world  of  traditional  order  and  stability, 
includes  Poems  about  God  (1919)  and  Selected 
Poems  (1945)  Ransom's  Southern  agrarian  views 
were  expressed  in  the  magazine  the  Fugitive  (1922- 
25)  and  m  the  symposia  I'll  Take  My  Stand  (1930) 
and  Who  Owns  America?  (1936)  His  literary 
criticism  includes  The  World's  Body  (1938)  and 
The  New  Criticism  (1941)  He  is  editor  of  the 
Kenyon  Review  and  since  1937  has  been  professor 
of  poetry  at  Konyon  College 

ransom,  price  of  redemption  paid  to  the  captor  of  a 
person,  vessel,  or  city  The  custom  of  ransoming 
was  formerly  sanctioned  by  law,  and  one  of  the 
rights  of  a  feudal  lord  was  to  call  upon  his  tenants 
to  ransom  him  Soldiei  s,  given  the  right  to  kill  or 
enslave  their  prisoners,  frequently  preferred  to  free 
then-  captives  after  roc  eivmg  money  payment  This 
operated  to  mitigate  bloodshed,  for  it  was  more 
profitable  to  capture  the  enemy  and  hold  him  for 
ransom  than  to  massacre  him.  The  amount  of  ran- 
som varied  with  the  rank  of  the  captive,  and,  while 
common  prisoners  might  be  killed,  or  freed  upon 
payment  of  a  small  sum,  the  ransoming  of  a  king 
or  a  noted  warrior  involved  gieat  sums  For  the 
payment  of  the  ransom  of  Richaid  I  a  special  tax 
was  levied  in  England;  the  French  sovereign  paid 
heavy  ransom  for  Bertrand  du  Guesclm;  and  Soot- 
land  was  impoverished  in  paying  for  James  I.  In 
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ancient  times,  cities  frequently  paid  ransom  to 
prevent  their  plundering  by  captors,  and  merchant 
vessels  captui  ed  by  privateers  were  sometimes  thus 
redeemed  by  the  owners  After  receiving  the  ran- 
som, the  privateer  sometimes  furnished  a  ransom 
bill,  which  allowed  safe  <  ondw  t  for  the  ship  to  one 
of  her  native  ports  At  one  time  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  captain  of  a  captured  ship  to  give  bond  for 
his  vessel  and  leave  one  of  his  crew  on  board  the 
pnvateer  as  hostage  With  the  abolition  of  priva- 
teering, this  form  of  ransom  was  no  longer  de- 
mandod  Its  present  usage  generally  refers  to  the 
sum  p(aid  to  a  biigand  or  kidnaper  foi  the  release 
of  an  individual 

Ranaon,  industrial  town  (pop.  1,171),  W  Va  ,  m  tho 
Eastern  Panhandle  contiguous  to  Charles  Town; 
me  1910  It  has  a  brass  and  iron  foundry  and 
apple-processing  plants 

Ranters,  name  given  to  the  adherents  of  an  anti- 
nomian  movement  in  England  about  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth  Its  principal  teaching  was 
pantheistic,  that  God  is  present  in  all  nature  In- 
dividuals were  allowed  wide  freedom  of  thought 
and  action  They  were  accused  of  fostering  im- 
morality and  were  legislated  against  by  Parliament 
and  vigorously  suppressed  M  any  of  them  txjcamo 
Quakers  In  the  19th  cent  the  Primitive  Method- 
ists were  sometimes  called  Ranters  See  Kufus  M 
Jones,  Studies  of  Mystical  Religion  (.id  ed  ,  1909) 
Rantoul  (ran'tool'),  village  (pop  2,3fi7),  E  III  ,  N  of 
Champaign,  in  a  farm  area,  me  18b9  Chanute 
Field,  US  military  air  torhnnal  srhool,  is  here 
ranz  des  vaches  (raz*  da  vash').  tv  pe  of  Alpine  folk 
melody  of  irregular  melodic  and  ihvthmie  form, 
played  on  the  alphorn  by  Swiss  herdsmen  There 
are  about  50  or  mote  regional  variations  on  the 
basic  melodic  pattern  Beethoven,  in  the  Pastoral 
Symphony,  and  Rossini,  in  William  Tell,  are  among 
the  composers  who  have  used  the  ram  des  vaches  in 
compositions 

Raoul  (raool'),  d  936.  duke  of  Burgundy,  king  of 
France  (923- W)  Elected  king  to  bucreed  hw 
father-in-law,  ROBERT  I,  he  fought  against  the 
Normans  and  the  Hungarians,  who  repeatedly  in- 
vaded France,  and  defended  his  crown  against 
those  nobles  who  supported  the  claims  of  CHARLES 
111  (Charles  the  Simple)  Though  su<  t  essful  m  es- 
tablishing his  authoriU  ,  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  it 
long  His  siu  censor  was  Louis  IV. 
Raoult,  Francois  Mane  (frasw.i'  maro'  raool'), 
1830-1901,  French  chemist  He  was  professor 
(from  1870)  and  dean  (from  1889)  of  the  fatuity  of 
sciem  es  at  the  Umv  of  Grenoble  He  is  known  es- 
pecially for  his  work  on  solutions  whir  h  led  to  his 
formulation  of  tho  law  which  hoars  his  name 
Raoult's  law  (raoolz')  [for  F  M  Raoult]  states  that 
the  lowering  of  the  vapor  pressure  of  a  solvent  is 
proportional  to  the  concentration  (molar)  of  the 
substance  dissolved 

Rapallo  (rupa'16,  Ital  rRpal'-lo),  town  (pop  6,760), 
Liguna,  NW  Ital>  A  icsort  on  the  Italian  Rr- 
VIERA,  it  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Gulf  of 
Rapallo 

Rapallo,  Treaty  of,  1920  sec  FIUME 
Rapallo,  Treaty  of,  1922,  agreement  signed  b\  Ger- 
many and  the  USSR  at  Rapallo,  Italy  It  was 
reached  by  Walter  Rathonau  and  G  V  Chuherm 
independently  of  the  Conference  of  Genoa  (see 
GENOA,  CONFERENCE  OP),  whuh  was  then  in  ses- 
sion Germany  a<  corded  the  USSR  de  jure  recog- 
nition (the  first  such  recognition  extended  to  the 
Soviet  government),  and  tho  two  signatories  mutu- 
ally canceled  all  pre-war  debts  and  renounced  war 
claims  Russia,  however,  agreed  to  indemnify 
Germany  if  payment  were  made  to  other  states  on 
pre-war  debts  Particularly  advantageous  to  Ger- 
many was  the  inclusion  of  a  most-favored-nation 
clause  and  of  extensive  trade  agreements  The 
treaty  was  viewed  with  suspicion  in  Allied  coun- 
tries as  the  beginning  of  a  German  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
rape,  name  applied  to  the  six  territorial  divisions 
into  which  Sussex,  England,  is  divided 
rape,  annual  or  biennial  herb  (Brassica  napus),  be- 
longing to  the  same  genus  as  the  cabbage  and  re- 
sembling the  turnip  m  form  It  is  grown  for  forage 
for  hogs  and  sheep  and  sometimes  for  cattle,  al- 
though it  may  cause  bloating  with  stock  other  than 
swine,  as  a  cover  crop,  sometimes  in  orchards,  for 
the  seed,  from  which  is  expressed  an  oil  used  for 
illuminating,  lubricating,  and  food  purposes  The 
oil  has  been  utilized  in  Europe  since  tho  17th  cent 
A  cake,  made  of  the  seed  residue,  is  a  valuable 
stock  feed  and  also  a  good  nitrogenous  fertilizer. 
The  seed  is  also  used  in  birdseed  mixtures  See 
Rape  as  a  Forage  Crop  (U  S  Dept  of  Agriculture, 
Farmers'  Bui  164) 

rape,  in  law,  the  crime  of  sexual  intercourse  with  a 
woman  (other  than  one's  wife)  without  her  consent 
A  woman  is  deemed  legally  incapable  of  consenting 
if  she  is  insane,  idiotic,  or  below  the  AGE  OF  CON- 
HBNT  In  other  cases,  failure  to  resist  physically 
(unless  it  plainly  would  be  useless)  implies  consent 
and  exonerates  the  accused 
Rapha  (ra'fu),  variant  of  REPHAIAH. 
Raphael  (ra'ffiul,  ra'-)  [Heb,~God  heals  J,  arch- 
angel  He  is  prominent  in  the  book  of  Tobit,  as  the 
companion  of  Tobiaa,  as  the  healer  of  Tobit,  and  as 


1642 

tho  rescuer  of  Sara  from  Asmodeus   Feast-  Oct.  24.  Chapel,  seven  of  the  designs  being  in  the  Victoria 

Milton  made  him  a  prominent  chaiacter  of  Para-  and  Albert  Museum.   See  Raphael  (paintings  and 

due  Lost  drawings,  with  introduction  by  W.  £  Suida,  1942) , 

Raphael  Santi  or  Raphael  Sanzlo,    Ital   Raffaello  C.  C.  Perkins,  Raphael  and  Michelangelo  (1878); 

Santi  or  Raffaello  Sanno  (raffftSl'16  san'te/san'-  Estelle  Hurl,  Raphael  (1899). 

tsvo),  1483-1520,  Italian  Renaissance  painter,  b.  Raphia'  tee  RAFA,  Egypt. 

Urbmo,  considered  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  tho  raphia.  see  RAFFIA, 

period    His  father,  Giovanni  Santi,  court  painter  Raphu  (ra'fu)  fHeb , -healed],  father  of  Palti  the 

and  poet  to  the  citv  loid  Fedeugo  Montefeltro,  spy    Num    139. 

first  taught  him  the  elements  of  art     After  the  Rapidan  (rapfdan'),  small  river  rising  in  N  Virginia 

death  (1494)  of  Giovanni,  Raphael  was  probably  in  the  Blue  Ridge  and  flowing  SE  and  then  NE  to 

apprenticed  to  Timoteo  Viti,  he  entered  (c  1500)  tho  R  A  PPAH  \NNOOK. 

the  workshop  of  Perugmo,  wheie  he  first  produced  Rapid  City,  city  (pop  13,844),  co  seat  of  Pennington 

independent  works     Raphael  worked  in  Florence  c  o  ,  SW  S    Dak  ,  on  Rapid  Creek  near  the  BUM  k 

from  1504  to  1508,  when  he  moved  to  Rome,  sum-  Hills  and  SE  of  Lead,  me   1882.   Founded  in  187b 

moned  by  Bramante  to  participate  in  the  decora-  after  gold  was  discovered  near  by,  the  city  is  a 

of  the  Vatican     There,  he  remained  until  his  center  of  gold  and  silvei  mining  and  the  Beat  of  the 


untimely  death  of  a  fever  His  early,  Perugian 
works  show  the  influence  of  Perugmo  m  their  com- 
position and  coloring,  The  Crucifixion  and  The 
Kmght'a  Dream  (both  National  Gall  ,  London), 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (Vatican),  The  Three  Graces 
(Chautilly),  the  Connestabile  Madonna  (Hermitage, 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  SCHOOL  OK  MINES  AND  TECHNOL- 
OGY It  is  also  a  center  of  farming  and  dairying 
Near  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  built  Deerheld 
Dam  (est  1947)  in  the  Rapid  valley  project.  Dino- 
saur Park  contains  life-size  cement  figures  of  h\o 
dinosaurs 


Lemugiad),   and   the  Sposalizio   (Brera,   Milan).    Rapido  (rd'pPdo),  river,  20  mi   long,  rising  m  the 


painted  for  the  Franciscans  at  Citta  di  Castello,  are      __,._ 

examples  of  this  period  and  show  much  technical  Cassino 
and  artistic  progress  compared  with  St  Michael, 
St  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  Apollo  and  Marsyas 
(all  Louvre),  painted  under  Viti  The  Colonna 
altarpiece,  representing  the  Madonna  and  Saints 
(Metropolitan  Mus  ),  marks  a  turning  point,  hav- 
ing been  begun  at  Perugia  and  finished  at  Florence, 


Apennines,  S  central  Italy    It  joins  the  Lin  below 
In  tho  Second  World  War  an  Allied 
,  .     Jan ,  1944)  to  outflank  CASHING  in  the 
drive  on  Rome  resulted  m  extremely  heavy  cas- 
ualties, particularly  for  the  U  S    3bth  Infantry 
Division       The    Allies    eventually    crossed    the 
Rapido  successfully,   but  Cassino  continued   to 
hold  out  until  May 


the  five  piedella  scenes,  Agony  in  the  Garden  (Met-  Rapp,  George,  1757-1847,  Gorman  religious  loader, 
ropohtan  Mus),  St  Anthony  of  Padua  and  St  known  as  Father  Rapp,  b  WUrttemborg  In  180  J 
Francis  (both  Dulwuh),  Procession  to  Calvary  he  came  to  the  United  States,  where  ho  and  his  fol- 
(National  Gall  ,  London),  and  Pietd,  (Gardner  lowers  formed  the  HARMONY  SOCIETY 
Mus  ,  Boston),  give  evidence  of  the  new  influences  Rapp,  Jean  (zha'  rap'),  1772-1821,  French  general 
of  Leonardo,  Masaccio,  and,  more  especially  Fra  He  hold  Danzig  against  the  Russians  in  1813-14 
Bartolomco  Stuch  ing  the  intricacies  of  anatomy,  and  ( oinmanded  tho  Army  of  the  Rhine  during  tho 
perspective,  and  coloring,  he  achieved  in  Florence  Hundred  Dajs  Created  a  count  by  Napoleon,  ho 
a  freer,  more  able,  and  deeper  interpretation  At  was  later  raised  to  the  peerage  by  Louis  XVIII 
Florence  he  produced  those  Madonnas  which  Rappahannock  (rapuh&'nuk),  river  lining  in  N  Vn- 
gained  him  nopularitv  with  all  ages  by  their  sweet  gima  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge  E  of 
and  deep  expression  The  Madonna  del  Gran  Duca  Front  Royal  It  flows  generally  southeast  212  mi 

'  ""          "       to  Chesapeake  Bay,  c  20  mi   below  the  Potomac, 

and  is  navigable  to  Fredoru  ksbui g  In  tho  Civil 
War  much  fighting  took  place  in  the  \icinity  of  the 
Rappahannock  and  the  Rapidan,  the  largest  of  its 
several  tributauos  (see  BULL  RUN,  SECOND  BVTTLI 

OF,   FUfeDERirKHJiirttd,    BATTLE   OF,   CHANCKLLOH*- 

VILLK,  1MTTLE  OF,  BfUNDY  STATION,  KkLL\ '» 
FORD,  WILOERVESH  CAMPAIGN) 
Rappahannock  Station,  small  trading  center,  N  Vu  , 
E  of  Cul neper  It  is  now  (ailed  Remington  Here- 
was  fought,  Nov  7, 18b.i,  a  battle  of  the  Civil  War 
Union  forces  undci  Gch  John  Sodgwick  scored  a 
minor  victory 


(Pitti  Palace),  Madonna  del  Giardino  (Vienna), 
Madonna  Ansidei  (National  Gall  ,  London,  named 
for  the  Ansidei  Chapel  m  San  Fioronzi,  Florence, 
for  which  it  was  c  omnussioned) ,  Madonna  dd  Cardi- 
nello  (Uffizi),  Cowper  Madonna  (National  Gall  of 
Art,  Washington,  DC),  and  La  Belle  Jardiniere 
(Louvre)  all  belong  to  this  period,  tho  Madonna  del 
Baldacchino  (Pitti  Palace)  was  begun  hv  Raphael 
at  this  time  but  finished  by  Ghirlandaio  Tho  land- 
scape backgrounds  for  the  Madonnas  became  at 
this  time  much  expanded  in  the  manner  of  Leo- 
nardo Other  works  of  the  Floientmo  peaod  arc 
St  Catherine  (National  Gall  ,  London),  the  fresco 


...    ________  ....  _____________  ______  ,  __________  ,  __________ 

Adoration  of  the  Trinity  (San  Severo,  Perugia),  The   Rapperswil  (ra'puisvel),  town  (pop  5,070),  St  Gull 


Entombment  (Rome)  ,  self-poi  trait  (Uffizi)  ,  and  por- 
traits  of  Angelo  and  Maddalena  Doni  (Pitti  Pal- 
ace) At  Rome  his  stjle  matured,  benefiting  from 
Michelangelo's  influent  e  In  the  Vatican,  Raphael 


canton,  Switzeiland,  on  tho  Lnke  of  Zurich  Allied 
\\ith  HQvoral  Swiss  cantons  after  the  15th  cent  ,  it 
was  included  m  St  Gall  canton  in  1803  The  14th- 
<entui>  castle  housed  (1875-1927)  the  Polish  Nn- 


was  wholly  responsible  for  the  Stanza  dclla  Segna-      tional   Museum,   established   by   Polish  refugees 

tura  (finished  1511),  the  two  largest  walls  repie-      There  is  a  small  diversified  industry 

sent,  respectively,  the  School  of  Athens,  portraying    rare  earths,  group  of  rare,  van-colored,  oarthy,  mm- 


tho  Greek  philosophers,  and  The  Triumph  of  Reli- 
gion, also  called  Disputa,  the  side  walls  show  The 
Flaying  of  Marsyas  and  The  Temptation  of  Eve  Tho 
ceiling  is  devoted  to  the  allegorical  figuies  Law, 
Philosophy,  Poetry,  and  Theology  Two  laigo  lu- 
nettes over  the  windows  represent  Parnassus  and 
Jurisprudence  In  the  Stanza  d'Ehocloro  he 
painted  (1511-14)  The  Expulsion  of  Heliodorus 
from  the  Temple,  Tht  Miracle  of  Bolscna,  The  Re- 
pulse of  Attilafrom  Rome  by  Leo  I,  and  The  Deliver- 
ance of  St  Peter  He  also  partly  painted  and  wholly 
designed  the  Incendw  del  Borgo  in  the  Stanza  dell* 
Incendio,  other  designs  for  the  Vatican  include  The 
Battle  of  Ostut,  The  Oath  of  Leo  III  before  Charle- 
magne, and  The  Victory  of  Constantine  over  Mazen- 
tius,  the  52  religious  subjects  (overmg  one  ceiling 
and  known  as  "Raphael's  Bible"  were  also  exec  uted 
by  his  pupils  after  his  design.  Among  the  easel 
paintings  of  his  Roman  period  are  the  Garvagh  Ma- 
donna (National  Gall  ,  London),  Madonna  with  the 
Fish  (Prado),  Madonna  di  Foligno  (Vatican),  Ma- 


cral  subtitaiu  cs  (the  oxides  of  a  number  of  motaln) 
found  in  tho  United  States,  Greenland,  South 
America  (Brazil),  Europe  (Norway  and  Sweden), 
and  India  Tho  mote  important  are  cento,  euxo- 
mte,  gadohnito,  monaiite,  ortlute,  and  stunaiskite. 
Origin  illy  they  were  thought  to  be  elementary  sub- 
stances themselves,  but  later  from  them  a  number 
of  metals  wore  obtained  These  metals,  known  as 
tho  metals  of  the  rare  earths,  are  similar  in  prop- 
erties and  arc  grouped  together  in  the  penodic, 
table  They  all  exhibit  a  valence  of  3,  and  the> 
range  in  atomic  number  from  67  to  71.  In  order  of 
atomic  number  they  are  lanthanum,  ceiium,  pra- 
seodymium, neodymium,  promethium  (formerly 
illinium),  samarium,  europium,  gadolinium,  ter- 
bium, dysprosium,  holmium,  erbium,  thulium, 
yttetbium,  and  lutecium  Some  other  metals,  as 
yttrium,  thorium,  and  zirconium,  are  sometime* 
included  Tho  ) are-earth  metals  are  commonly 
ananged  for  convenience  in  thieo  groups  the  first 
beginning  with  lanthanum  and  including  the  others 


donna  of  the  Chair  (Pitti  Palace),  the  Sistine  Ma-  in  succession  through  samarium,  the  second,  euto- 

donna,    his    best-known   work,    named   after   the  pmm,  gadolinium,  and  terbium,  and  tho  third,  from 

Church  of  San  Sisto,  Piacenza,  for  which  it  was  dyspio&ium    through    lutecium      Tho    rare-earth 

commissioned,    Galatea    (Farnesma),    St     Cecelia  metals  are  obtained  from  the  rare  earths  only  in 

(Bologna) ,  Christ  Bearing  His  Cross  (Prado) ,  Isaia  small  quantities 

(Sant1  Agoatmo,  Rome),  a  fresco,  the  Alba  Ma-  Raritan  (ra'rltun),  town  (pop    4,839),  N  central 

donna  (National  Gall,  of  Art,  Washington  DC),  N  J  ,  on  the  Ilantan  nver  near  Somervdle,  inc. 

and  the  unfinished  Transfiguration  (Vatican),  com-  1868 

pie  ted  by  Giulio  Romano    Portraits  of  that  period  Raritan,  rtvor  rising  in  N  central  New  Jersey  in  a 

include  Julius  II,  long  his  patron,  Baldassare  Gas-  north  and  a  south  branch  which  meet  W  of  Raritan 

tighone  (Louvre) ,  Tommaso  Inghirami  (Gardner  It  flows  E  and  SE  past  Somonnlle,  Bound  Brook, 

"us,  Boston),  Cardinal  Bibbiena  (Prado),  and  and  New  Brunswick  to  Raritan  Bay  (an  arm  of 


Pope  Leo  X  with  Two  Cardinals  and  tho  Donna 
Velata  (Pitti  Palace),  the  la»t  portraying  a  lovely 


Lower  Now  York  Bay)  at  Perth  Amboy    The  Del- 
aware and  Raritan  Canal  connects  the  Ilaritan  with 


woman  about  whose  identity  there  has  been  much     the  Delaware  at  Trenton  and  Bordontown     The 


romantic  speculation  Having  been  named  (1514) 
successor  to  Bramante  as  chief  architect,  Raphael 
designed  a  number  of  churches,  palaces,  and  man- 


Thomas  Alva  Edison  Memorial  Bridge  near  Perth 
Amboy  was  built  in  1938-40  See  H  E  Wildes, 
Tunn  Rivert:  the  Rantan  and  the  Pattaie  (1943). 


sions.  For  his  patron,  Leo  X,  he  undertook  (1518)  Rarotonga    (rar6tdr.g'ga,    r&rutong'gu) ,    formerly 

a  survey  of  ancient  Rome  showing  the  chief  monu-  Qoodenough'a    Island,    volcanic    island    (16,500 

ments    He  also  designed  10  tapestries  with  themes  acres;  pop.  5,775),  S  Pacific,  tho  largest  (c.6  mi. 

from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  for  the  Sistme  long  and  4  mi.  wide),  most  important,  and  moat 


CTOM  refertncM  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faCM  paf  •  L 


southwesterly  of  the  COOK  ISI.AXDS.  It  is  the?  capi- 
tal of  the  group  Raro tonga  was  disc  ovored  m  1823 
bv  John  WILUAMS  The  highest  of  the  forested 
hills  reaches  an  altitude  of  2,110  ft  Avarua  is  the 
port  and  seat  of  government 

ras  (rtls),  Ethiopian  title,  usually  translated 
"prince  "  It  is  used  by  the  hereditary  rulers  of 
the  major  Ethiopian  states,  whuh  wore  formerly 
independent  kingdoms  Thus,  the  present  emperor, 
HAILS  SELAHSIE,  was  called  Ras  Tafan  when  his 
rule  was  limited  to  Shoa  The  most  noted  literary 
use  of  the  title  is  in  the  name  of  the  hero  of  Samuel 
Johnson's  tale,  Rasselas.  Johnson  may  have 
erroneously  believed  that  ras  was  part  of  the  per- 
sonal name  and  not  merely  a  title 

Rashi  (rii'shS),  1040-1105,  Jewish  scholar  and 
•  ornmentator,  b  Troves,  Franco  The  name  he  is 
known  by  is  an  abbreviation  of  Rabbi  Solomon 
bar  Isaac  He  studied  in  Worms,  returning  to 
Troves  e  1005  There,  supported  by  the  family 
vineyards,  he  taught  and  wrote  his  famous  com- 
mentaries Those  on  the  Old  Testament  (on  all 
but  a  few  books)  and  tho  Talmud  rank  as  tho 
greatest  in  Jewish  exegesis  and  are  still  important 
in  Jewish  life  Uashi's  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch (printed  1475)  was  the  first  dated  Hebrew 
hook  printed  His  commentary  on  the  Talmud 

<  overs  the  Mishna  with  tho  Gemara     His  work 
influent  ed    Christian    thinking,    being   known    to 
Luther     It  is  distinguished  by  great  clarity 

Rasis    see  RHAZKS 

Rask,  Rasmus  Christian  (rua'moos  krfs'tyan  rusk), 
1787-1832,  Danish  philologist,  one  of  tho  great 
linguistic  pioneers  He  published  peihaps  the  first 
usable  Anglo-Saxon  and  Ic  elandu  giammtUH  (trans- 
lated into  English)  His  work  on  the  lelationship 
of  tho  Indo- European  languages  was  extremely 
\aluable  and  useful  to  his  immediate  successor 

Rasles,  Sebastien  (sabastyS'  ill'),  1&57M724, 
Jesuit  nussionaiy  in  North  America,  b  France 
An u  ing  in  present  Maine  in  1689,  ho  spent  two 
s  oars  with  the  Abnaki  Indiana  in  Ac  adia  He  then 
bee  umo  a  missionary  among  tho  Illinois  tribes  In 
1090  he  was  recalled  to  take  <  hargo  of  the  mission 
of  the  Abnaki,  now  at  Nonidgowock,  Maine, 
which  was  disputed  territory  of  tho  French  and 
English  When  in  1721  tho  British  invaded  the 
c  amp,  1-ather  liasles  escaped,  but  his  dictionary  of 
the  Abnaki  language,  whuh  he  had  been  carefully 

<  ompiling,  was  carried  off     This  book  was  pub- 
lished m  1833     He  was  killed  m  1724  when  tho 
British    raided    the   settlement      His   name    also 
appears  as  Kale 

Rasmussen,  Knud  Johan  Victor  (kunoot'  ycVhan 
vlk'tor  ras'mcTosun),  1879-1931*,  Danish  arctic  ex- 
ploier  and  ethnologist,  an  authority  on  the  Green- 
land Eskimo  Bom  in  Giecnland  of  Eskimo  ances- 
try on  his  mother'*)  side,  ho  began  in  1902  his  30 
years  of  exploration  and  of  study  of  the  Eskimo, 
in  which  he  sought  confirmation  of  his  theory  that 
they  are  doiived  from  the  same  stoc  k  as  the  North 
American  Indians,  having  originally  migrated  from 
Asia  In  1()10  he  established  at  ('apt  \ork,  Green- 
land, his  noted  Thule  station,  the  base  lot  seven 
expeditions,  fixe  of  which  Rasmussen  hunxelf  led 
He  exploied  (1921  24)  some  29,000  mi  of  arctic 
North  \rneru  a,  being  the  first  to  traverse  the 
Noithwest  Passage  by  dog  sled  when  ho  crossed 
the  ice  of  Viscount  Melville  Bound  In  1932  ho 
went  on  his  last  expedition,  from  Thulo  to  SE 
Greenland  for  ethnologic  al  and  arrlmeologic  al  d  ita 
His  translated  works  include  Cieenlnnd  by  the 
Polar  Sea  (1921)  and  Anow  Aichc  America  (1927) 
in  addition  to  several  studies  of  the  Eskimo 

raspberry,  name  for  several  perennial  shrubs  of  the 
genus  Rubus,  which  include  the  blackberry  and 
dew  bony — all  sometimes  called  bi  ambles  Several 
species  of  raspbeny  grow  wild  in  North  America, 
including  Rubus  occidental**,  the  black  raspberry  or 
blackcap,  and  Rubus  strigosuH  (or  Rubus  ulaeus 
variety  stngoaua),  tho  rod  raspbeny  The  common 
European  laspbei  ry  is  Rubus  idaeus,  also  cultiv  ated 
in  Amenca  In  tho  United  States  raspbomes  aie 
cultivated  chiefly  m  tho  North  Tho  red,  purple, 
black,  yellow,  or  white  fruits,  tendoi  and  quickly 
poiishablo,  arc  delicately  flavored  and  are  used 
fresh,  dried,  01  canned  and  foi  jam  A  raspberry 
when  picked  differs  from  tho  blackbeiry  in  having 
a  deep  concave  pit  wheie  it  was  sepaiated  from  its 
stalk  The  plant  is  attacked  by  soveial  diseases, 
such  as  oiango  lust,  crown  gall,  and  enne  blight 
See  also  LOGANBERRY 

Raspe,  Rudolf  Erich  (roo'd61f  a'lfkh  r'U'pu),  1737- 
94,  friend  and  compatriot  of  Baron  MTJNC  H  \USEN 
Raspe  made  a  collection  of  the  remarkable  and 
quite  incredible  stories  centering  about  the  baron, 
whuh  was  published  m  London  m  1785  under  tho 
title  Jiaron  Munchauxeris  Nanatue  of  His  Mar- 
vellous Travels  and  Campaign*  in  Rvxsia 

Rasputin,  Gngori  Yefimovich  (i&spu'ttn,  Run 
grlgd'rS  ytfcVinuvrch  ruspdo'tyln),  1872-1910, 
Russian  monk,  a  notorious  figure  at  the  court  of 
Nicholas  II  He  was  an  illiterate  peasant  and  a 
debauchee,  affiliated  with  a  mystic  sect  akin  to 
revivalism  Because  of  his  magnetism  and  be- 
cause of  his  apparent  miraculous  cure  of  the  young 
tsatevich,  who  suffered  from  hemophilia,  Rasputin 
gained  complete  hold  over  Empress  ALEXANDRA 
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FEODOROVNA  and,  through  her,  over  tho  emperor 
Tho  statesmen  and  ministers  who  tried  to  oppose 
him  were  removed  from  their  posts,  those  who  re- 
mained were  his  tools  The  court  was  plunged  into 
a  nearly  insane  atmosphere  of  mysticism  and  tho 
imperial  family  obeyed  tho  slightest  whims  of  the 
"holy  man"  while  Russia  suffered  crushing  defeats 
in  the  First  World  War  It  was  suspected  that  the 
empress,  who  was  Geiman  by  birth,  and  Rasputin 
made  their  own  use  of  the  sec  ret  information 
which  Nicholas  was  too  weak  to  withhold  from 
them  The  liberal  section  of  the  Duma  also  feared 
that  Rasputin  was  working  with  tho  ultrareaction- 
ary  clique  for  a  separate  peace  with  Germany  In 
Doc  ,  1910,  a  group  of  eonspiratois,  all  belonging 
to  the  highest  nobility,  killed  Rasputin  at  the 
palace  of  Prince  Yussupov  Rasputin's  constitu- 
tion was  tough  a  generous  dose  of  poison  failed  to 
produce  any  visible  effect,  and  the  terrified  con- 
spirators riddled  him  with  bullets  and  drowned  him 
in  the  frozen  Neva  for  good  measure  During  tho 
February  Revolution  of  1917  Rasputin's  corpse 
was  exhumed  and  burned  by  the  mob  See  M  V 
Rodzianko,  The  Rngn  of  Rasputin  (1927),  Prince 
F  F  Yussupov,  Rasputin  (1934) 

Rassam,  Hormuzd  (h6rmoozd/  rasam'),  1826-1910, 
Turkish  archaeologist  Ho  assisted  Layard  in 
Mesopotamia  in  1845-47  and  1849-61,  studying  at 
Oxford  in  the  years  between  While  in  charge 
(1852-54)  of  excavations  for  the  British  Museum, 
he  discovered  at  Kuyunjik  (a  mound  on  the  site  of 
Nineveh)  tho  palace  of  Assur-bam-pal  While  do- 
ing field  work  (1872-82)  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
he  identified  and  partially  excavated  the  site  of 
Sippar  He  wrote  Asshur  and  the  Land  of  Nimrod 
(1897)  and  Narrative  of  the  British  Mission  to  Theo* 
dore,  King  of  Abyiwna  (1809) 

Ras  Shamra,  Syria  see  UGAKIT 

Ras  Tafan  see  HAILK  Si-  LASSIE 

Rastatt  (rn'shtat,  ra'stat),  town  (pop  13,520).  S 
Baden,  SW  Germany ,  near  the  Rhine  and  SW  of 
Karlsruhe  It  manufactuies  railroad  c  ars,  fine  ma- 
chinery, precision  instruments,  textiles,  and  paper 
First  mentioned  ui  1207,  it  was  completely  de- 
stroyed (1089)  by  the  French  in  the  War  of  the 
Grand  Alliance  The  Treaty  of  Rastatt  (1714) 
complemented  the  treaties  signed  at  ITtieeht  m 
1713  (see  UTKFCHT,  P*  \c  K  OK)  As  a  result  of  the 
Treaty  of  CAMPO  I-OKMIO  (1797),  a  congress  of  the 
various  states  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  at- 
tended bv  Fiance,  was  held  heie  (1797-1)0),  it  was 
broken  up  by  the  resumption  of  hostilities  against 
Prance  Rastatt  suffered  considerable  damage  in 
the  Second  World  \\  ar  It  is  sometimes  spelled 
Rastadt 

Rastrelli,  Bartolomeo  Francesco,  Conte  (bartolo- 
ma'o  francha'skS  kon'ta  rastrcl'lo),  1700-1771, 
Italian  arc  hitec  t  He  went  with  his  father  to  Rus- 
sia, where  he  became  the  outstanding  aichitect  of 
the  imported  Italian  baroque  sty  le  As  court  archi- 
tect he  was  unpoitant  in  the  development  of  St 
Petersburg  His  numeious  gieat  buildings  include 
the  Winter  Palace  and  the  Stioganov  Palace  at  St 
Petersburg  and  the  palace  at  Tsaiskove  Solo 

rat,  rodent  of  world-wide  distribution  The  brown 
house  rat  (Rattua  norvigicun)  and  the  black  house 
rat  (R  rattus),  both  native  to  \sia,  belong,  like  the 
house  mouse,  to  the  family  Muricloe  They  biced 
thioughout  most  of  the  year  The  black  rat  prob- 
ably migiated  to  Euiope  in  the  12th  cent  Infest- 
ing ships,  it  was  earned  to  A  mem  a  where,  by  1700 
it  had  become  common  on  the  Atlantic  coast  Tho 
brown  tat  reached  Europe  piobibly  c  1727  and 
America  c  1775  It  chove  the  smallei  «»nd  lest,  pug- 
nacious blac  k  rat  fiom  muc  h  of  the  ter  i  itoi y  Rats 
cause  huge  losses  to  stored  foods,  ciops,  and  prop- 
erty Epidemics  of  typhus  and  bubonic  plague 
spread  by  rats  gioatlv  influenced  history  in  medi- 
eval Europe  Other  disease's  transmit  ted  by  rats 
include  rat-bite  fevei,  tularemia,  and  rabies  Al- 
bino lats  arc  used  in  scientific-  experiments  Var- 
ious lodents  of  othei  families  are  also  called  rats, 
eg,  kangaioo  lat,  wood  01  pack  lat,  cotton  rat, 
rice  rat,  and  bamboo  lat 

Ratal-  Cham,  see  MAHHHAI  i  ISLANDS 

ratchet   and   pawl,   mechanical   contuvance  whose 

usual  function  is  to  permit  motion  m  one  direction 

only  The  ratchet  is  usually  a  wheel  with  angular 
teeth  against  which  the  pawl  abuts  The  pawl  is 
a  lever  arranged  with  a  catch  of  such  form  that 
when  drawn  m  one  direction  around  the  ratchet  it 
cntc  hes  the  teeth,  but  when  drawn  m  the  opposite 
direction  it  merely  slides  over  the  teeth 

Ratdolt,  Erhard  (cr'h-ut  rU'tolt),  1442-1528,  printer 
in  Venice  from  1476  to  1480  and  in  Augsburg  from 
1487  to  1522  A  sheet  showing  specimens  of  his 
sizes  and  designs  of  ty  pe,  dated  1480,  is  the  earliest 
known  specimen  sheet  His  ornamental  initials  and 
borlers,  replacing  the  work  of  the  illuminator,  are 
still  admired.  His  printing  influent  ed  that  of  Wil- 
liam Morns 

rath  (rft,  rath),  hill  fort  protected  by  earthworks, 
used  by  the  ancient  Irish  in  the  pre-Christian  era 
as  a  retieat  in  time  of  danger  Some  of  the  larger 
raths,  such  as  that  at  TAUA,  were  famous  in  early 
Irish  history  and  were  used  by  chieftains  or  kings 


RATIONALISM 

German  industrialist,  HOC  lal  theorist,  and  states- 
man Son  of  Emil  Rathenau  (1838  1915),  founder 
of  the  German  public-utilities  c  ompanv  Allgemein* 
ElektrintateoeseUschaft  ( \  K  G  ) ,  Rathenau  suc- 
ceeded to  the  piesidency  of  this  coiporation  on  hw 
father's  death  Ho  directed  the  distiibution  of  raw 
materials  in  the  First  World  War  under  the  so- 
called  Hindenburg  Program  and  bee  ame  minister  of 
reconstruction  (1921)  and  later  foreign  minister 
(1922)  He  represented  Germany  at  the  Cannes 
and  Genoa  reparations  conferences  and  negotiated 
tho  Tieatv  of  Rapallo  (see  RAPALIO,  THBVTY  o») 
with  Russia  He  was  assassinated  by  nationalist 
and  anti-Semitic  fanatic*  (Rathenau  was  a  Jow), 
who  opposed  his  smcoie  attempts  to  fulfill  repara- 
tions obligations  Rathenau's  social  philosophy 
was  idealistic  Ho  clearly  realized  tho  dangers  of 
industrialization  and  feared  that  civilization  was 
moving  towaids  a  stage  of  extreme  mechanization, 
in  whic  h  the  human  soul  would  l>e  lost  Opposed  to 
socialism,  Rathenau  believed  in  the  aristocracy  of 
the  mind  He  aclv oc  atod  a  dumoc  ratic  social  order, 
in  whu  h  the  means  of  production  and  distribution 
would  be  administered  by  consumer-producer 
guilds  and  private  property  would  be  restiicted  to 
consumer's  goods  His  translated  works  include 
In  Days  to  Come  (1921)  and  The  New  Society  (1921). 

Rathgar,  Ireland   see  RATHMINLS  AND  RATHOAR. 

Rathlm  (rath'ltn),  island  (3,504  acres,  pop  245),  off 
Northern  Ireland,  in  Co  Antrim  It  is  N  of  Ben- 
more  Head  Rathlm  is  the  Hikma  or  Ricima  of 
ancient  times  and  is  sometimes  called  Raghery 
Island  Its  cliffs,  of  limestone  and  basalt,  rise  at 
Sheveacarn  to  449  ft  The  island's  products  me  ludo 
gram,  fish,  and  kelp  St  Columba  founded  a  church 
here  in  the  6th  cent  ,  and  there  aio  rums  of  a  e  astle 
in  which  Robert  the  Bi  uce  i&  i  eputed  to  have  hidden. 

Rathmmes  and  Rathgar  (rathmlnz',  rathgar'), 
former  urban  distnc  t,  now  part  of  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Ratibor  (ra'tebor)  or  Raciborz,  Pol  Raciborz  (nitse'- 
boosh),  city  (1939  pop  50,004,  1940  pop  19,005). 
Upper  Silesia,  on  the  Odor  It  has  mauufac  tures  of 
prec  ision  instruments,  textiles,  and  chemicals  The 
capital  of  a  ptinoipality  founded  m  the  13th  cent , 
it  passed  with  Silesia  to  the  house  of  Austria  m  1526 
and  to  Prussia  in  1745  The  princely  title  was  re- 
vived in  1822  in  favor  of  a  member  of  the  house  of 
Hesse  In  1840  Ratibor  was  laised  to  a  titular 
duchy  and  the  title  was  given  to  thlodwig  su 
Hohenlohe-Sc  hillmgsflirst,  with  whose  family  it 
remained  Ratibor  was  transferred  (lf»45)  to  Pol- 
ish administration  at  the  Potsdam  Conference 

ratio  The  ratio  of  two  quantities  expressed  in  ternus 
of  the  same  unit  is  the  frac  tion  which  has  the  first 
quantitv  as  numerator  and  the  second  as  denomi- 
nator 1  or  example,  if  in  a  group  of  100  people  5 
die,  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  total  number  in  th« 
group  is  5/100-1/20=05  Ratios  aie  also  indi- 
caten  by  writing  the  two  values  with  a  colon  be- 
tween them,  o  g  ,  tho  ratio  of  4  to  8  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  4  8  as  well  as  by  4/8 

rationalism  (ra'slmnulizm)  [Latin, = belonging  to 
reason  |,  theory  which  assigns  first  plac  e  to  reason  in 
the  development  and  validation  of  human  knowl- 
edge It  stands  opposed  to  empiiicism  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  the  justification  of  knowledge  by  faith 
on  the  other  It  is  further  to  l>e  differentiated  from 
instrurnentttlisin,  which  does  not  asctibe  exclusive 
priority  to  any  mode  of  investigation  but  asserts 
that  the  tec  hmques  of  rational  inquiry  aie  a  sup- 
porting tool  in  any  inquiring  activity  of  the  mind 
Rationalism  has  been  ac  tive  in  attacking  the  claims 
of  religion  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  struggle  ap- 
peaied  in  the  arguments  of  the  scholastic  theolo- 
gians, and  again  in  the  18th-centuiv  attack  of  the 
deists  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  The  19th- 
century  (ontrovoisy  between  paitisans  of  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  and  those  who  denied  it  on  re- 
ligious grounds  was  essentially  the  dispute  between 
latioualism  and  revealed  religion  Bv  that  time, 
however,  rationalism  was  taking  a  decidedly  em- 
pirical and  even  positivistic  turn  Religious  mod- 
ernism, an  increasingly  popular  doctrine,  has  many 
featuies  which  it  owes  to  rationalism  When  ra- 
tionalism is  opposed  to  empmcisin,  the  argument 
is  concerned  with  the  souice  of  knowledge  and  the 
tec  hmques  for  verific  aticm  of  knowledge  Rational- 
ism tends  to  hold  that  truth  can  be  ac  lueved  by  a 
proc  ess  of  logical  doduc  tive  reasoning  from  certain 
"self-evident"  premises  Empmcism  and  its  allied 
theories  hold  that  the  onlv  source  of  knowledge  is 
sense  perception  and  that  the  only  test  of  knowl- 
edge is  experience  Lex  ke  represents  the  empirical 
position,  Leibniz  the  rationalistic  Kant  attempted 
to  h&imomze  the  two  positions  by  separating  tho 
areas  which  can  be  dealt  with  by  reason  and  ex- 
perience from  those  which  are  the  province  of  faith 
The  outcome  was  agnosticism,  a  result  which  ap- 
peared also  in  the  ancient  rationalistic  system. 
Stoicism  The  pragmatic  or  instrumentalist  posi- 
tion, which  avoids  the  question  by  redefining  truth 
according  to  the  purposes  of  the  investigator,  la 
best  exemplified  by  John  Dewey  See  W  E  H. 
•  -  -  * 


Many  examples  remain  throughout  Ireland 

enau,  Walter  (val'tur  ra'tunou),  1807-1922, 


Rathenau, 


Lecky,  History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  S 
of  Rationalism  ui  Europe  (1904),  K   G   Spall 
The  Ntw  Rationalism  (1918),  John  Dcwey, 
Quest  for  Certainty  (1929),  A  E  Murphy,  The  Uoe* 
of  Reason  (1943), 


Crott  reference*  art  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  face*  page  1. 


RATIONING 

rationing,  the  allotment  of  scarce  supplies  to  provide 
equitable  distribution  It  inav  be  employed  also 
to  conserve  economic  resources  and  to  reinforce 
price  and  production  controls  Although  early  used 
in  community  emergencies  and  in  distributing  sup- 
plies to  sailors,  rationing  was  first  organized  on  a 
national  scale  during  the  First  World  War,  and 
during  the  Second  World  War  it  spread  to  most  of 
the  world  The  methods  used  have  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  rationing  needed  and  to  the 
products  These  include  -specific  rationing,  allot- 
ment in  terms  of  physical  units,  point  rationing, 
the  allotment  of  points  to  be  apportioned  by  the 
user  among  commodities  of  a  given  group,  and 
value  rationing,  allotment  m  terms  of  expenditure 
Rations  mav  be  allotted  to  individuals,  institutions, 
and  industrial  users  or  to  communities,  as  in  rural 
areas  of  undeveloped  countries  In  universal  ra- 
tioning, ration  currency  is  issued  to  everyone  in 
equal  amounts,  in  differential  rationing,  the  allo- 
cation is  based  on  need  and  may  vary  according  to 
occupation,  age,  sex,  or  health  Ration  currency, 
usually  distributed  by  the  government  to  the  con- 
sumer, moves  upward  from  the  consumer  level  to 
the  manufacturer  or  processor  as  the  product  moves 
down  (this  is  the  so-called  flow-back  system)  To 
prevent  direct  exchange  of  cumbersome  ration  cur- 
rency, especially  at  the  higher  levels,  manv  nations 
instituted  ration  banking  through  regular  bank 
channels  In  manv  countries  rationing  was  con- 
tinued for  some  years  after  the  war  The  German 
system  (widelj  used  on  the  Continent)  entailed 
almost  total  rationing  on  a  differential  basis  The 
English  system,  designed  largely  to  conserve  re- 
sources, has  allowed  gi eater  freedom  of  choice, 
differentiation  among  categories  of  consumers  has 
been  limited  to  specific  items  In  the  United  States 
a  flexible  point  system  was  used  for  most  rationed 
foods,  the  unit  s>stem  applied  to  sugar,  coffee  fuel 
od,  and  other  items  Priorities  and  differential  ra- 
tioning were  limited  to  a  few  commodities  includ- 
ing tires  and  gasoline  Rationing  was  administered 
by  the  OFFICE  OF  PRICK  ADMINISTRATION  See 
W  A  Nielander,  Wartime  Food  Rationing  in  the 
United  States  (1947) 

Ratisbon,  Bavana  see  RFC.FNBBURO 

Rat  Islands'  see  ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS 

Raton  (ratdn'),  city  (pop  7,607,  alt  6,400  ft),  co 
•eat  of  Colfax  co  ,  NE  N  Mex  ,  near  the  Colo  line 
NE  of  Santa  Fe,  settled  in  the  1870s  on  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail,  laid  out  1880,  me  1891  It  is  a  coal- 
mining town  and  rail  and  trade  center  for  a  live- 
stock region  A  state  hospital  and  home  for  miners 
is  here  To  the  east  are  Capulin  Mountain  Nation- 
al Monument  and  Folsom  (see  FOLSOM  CULTURE) 
Raton  Pass  (7,800  ft  high)  is  just  N  of  Raton 

rattan  (r&tan'),  name  for  a  number  of  plants  of  the 
genera  Calamus  and  Daemonorops,  climbing  palms 
of  tropical  Asia  Rattan  leaves  are  of  the  feather- 
palm  type,  but  are  not  clustered  into  a  crown,  they 
nave  prolonged,  whiphke  barbed  tips  by  which  the 
plant  climbs  to  the  tops  of  trees  From  the  stem, 
noted  for  its  extraordinary  length,  often  several 
hundred  feet,  is  obtained  tho  rattan  cano  of  com- 
merce, a  slender,  flexible,  tough  cane  of  uniform 
diameter,  usually  split  for  wickerwork,  baskets,  and 
chair  seats  and  left  entire  for  walking  sticks,  e  g  , 
the  Malacca  cane  A  resin  that  exudes  from  the 
fruit  is  known  commercially  as  OREGON'S  BLOOD 

Rattazzi,  Urbano  (dorba'ud  rat-tat'tse),  1808-73. 
Italian  statesman  A  leader  of  the  left  in  the  Sar- 
dinian parliament,  he  was  briefly  (1849)  minister  of 
the  interior  and  later  held  cabinet  posts  as  a  strong 
supporter  of  Cavour  until  the  two  fell  out  (1857) 
Rattaui  was  again  minister  of  the  interior  (1859- 
60)  and  twice  premier  (1862,  1867),  both  his  resig- 
nations as  premier  arose  from  trouble  with  Gari- 
baldi, who  attempted  to  take  Rome  during  Rat- 
tazxi's  premiership 

JUttigan,  Terence  Mervyn,  19 11-,  British  drama- 
tist His  best-known  plays  are  O  Mistress  Mine 
(produced  in  New  York,  1943)  and  The  Winslow 
Boy  (pub.  1946;  produced  in  New  York,  1947, 
filmed  1950).  He  also  contributed  to  the  British 
film  Bond  Street  (1948)  and  other  films 

zattlesnake.  poisonous  snake  of  the  Americas  of  the 
pit  VIPER  family.  The  head  is  widened  at  tho  base 
At  the  end  of  the  tail  is  the  "rattle,"  a  series  of 
dried,  hollow  segments  which,  when  shaken,  make 
a  whirring  sound  While  the  snake  is  young  three 
or  four  segments  are  usually  added  each  year,  one 
at  each  molt  After  maturity  fewer  develop 
Sometimes  segments  break  off  and  a  now  one  does 
not  always  form  when  the  snake  molts  The  tim- 
ber rattlesnake  is  found  from  S  Maine  to  NE 
Florida  and  W  to  Iowa  and  Texas  It  is  about  4ty 
to  5  ft  long  and  is  yellow  or  tan  with  wide,  dark 
erossbands  The  largest  (5  to  8  ft  in  length)  and 
most  deadly  species  is  the  diamondback  rattlesnake 
of  the  S  and  SE  United  States  The  western  dia- 
mondback is  shorter  and  stouter  In  the  W  United 
States  the  prairie  rattlesnake  sometimes  lives  in 
deserted  prairie-dog  holes,  but  despite  popular  lore, 
not  with  the  prairie  dogs  and  owls 

Rattvik,  Swed.  Rattnk  (ret'vek),  village,  Koppar- 
berg  co  ,  central  Sweden,  on  Siljan  lake.  It  has  pre- 
served ancient  customs,  traditions,  and  architec- 
ture, and  its  quamtness  has  made  it  a  popular  re- 


1644 

sort.  Here  Oustavus  Vasa  (later  Oustavua  I)  made 
his  appeal  for  support  m  the  war  for  liberation  from 
Danish  rule  ml  521 

Ratzel,  Friedrich  (fre'drflch  rat'sul),  1844-1004, 
German  geographer  He  traveled  as  a  journalist  in 
Europe  (1869)  and  m  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States  (1872-75)  Thereafter  he  devoted 
himself  to  geographical  studies  and  taught  geogra- 
phy at  the  polytechnic  school  at  Munich  (1876-86) 
and  at  the  Umv  of  Leipzig  (from  1886)  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  developing  the  science  of  anthropogeog- 
raphy  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  physical 
environment  as  a  factor  determining  human  activ- 
ity His  many  works  include  Anthropogeographie 
(2  vols  ,  1881-92),  Volkerkwtde  (3  vols  ,  1885--88, 
Eng.  tr ,  The  History  of  Mankind,  1896-98),  and 
Politische  Geographic  (1891) 

Ratzenhofer,  Gustav  (gdos'taf  ra'tsunho'fur),  1842- 
1904,  Austrian  sociologist  and  general,  b.  Vienna 
He  had  a  distinguished  military  career,  but  is  re- 
membered chiefly  for  his  contributions  to  social 
theory.  His  Wesen  und  Zweck  der  Politik  [essence 
and  purpose  of  politics)  (3  vols ,  1893)  and  other 
books  in  which  he  analysed  self  and  group  interests 
and  conflict  had  much  influence  on  American  soci- 
ologists 

Rauch,  Christian  Daniel  (krfe'tyan  da'ny&l  roukh'), 
1777-1867,  German  sculptor  After  some  years  of 
study  in  Rome  (1804-1 1  and  again  later),  where  he 
felt  the  influence  of  ThorvaldsenJ  he  achieved  a 
high  reputation  as  a  sculptor  of  tombs,  monu- 
ments, and  portraits  His  outstanding  works  in- 
clude portrait  statues  of  five  generals  who  fought 
against  Napoleon,  of  Blucher,  of  King  Maximilian 
II  of  Bavaria,  and  of  Albrecht  Durer,  and  monu- 
ments to  Queen  Louise  and  Frederick  the  Great 
The  last,  Ranch's  masterpiece,  was  a  colossal 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  on  a  pedestal 
with  groups  of  generals  and/  soldiers  and  with  bas- 
reliefs  depicting  scenes  from  his  life 

Rauma  (rou'tnti),  city  (pop  9,459),  W  Finland,  a 
seaport  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  In  the  late  19th 
cent  its  sailing  fleet,  used  for  exporting  timber, 
was  the  largest  ui  Finland  Incorporated  m  1442, 
Rauma  has  narrow  winding  streets  and  a  medieval 
Franciscan  church,  it  has  been  noted  for  lacemak- 
ing  since  the  Middle  Ages 

Rauschenbusch,  Walter  (rou'shunboosh),  1861- 
1918,  American  Baptist  ( lergyman,  b  Rochester, 
N  Y  ,  grad  Univ  of  Rochester  (B  A  ,  1884,  D  D  , 
1902)  nnd  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  1886 
In  1886  ho  was  ordained  and  began  religious  work 
among  German  immigrants  in  New  York  city  In 
1902  he  became  professor  of  church  history  at  the 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary  An  influential 
leader  in  the  social  interpretation  of  Christianity, 
ho  wrote  Christianity  and  the  Social  Craw  (1907), 
Christianizing  the  SocwJ  Order  (1912),  The  Social 
Principles  of  Jesus  (1916),  and  A  Theology  for  the 
Social  Gospel  (1917)  His  writings  have  been 
widely  translated 

Ravaillac,  Francois  (frftswa'  ravayak'),  1578-lblO, 
assassin  of  Henr>  IV  of  France.  A  religious  fanatic, 
he  had  convinced  himself  that  Henry's  policy  was 
dangerous  to  the  Church 

Ravel,  Maurice  (mores'  raveT),  1875-1937,  French 
composer,  b  in  the  Pyrenees,  pupil  of  Faure  at  the 
Pans  Conservatou  e  Ravel  and  DebuHsy  were  the 
leaders  of  the  anti-Wagnenan,  impressionist  move- 
ment His  music  is  subtle,  restrained,  and  well 
ordered  He  was  a  master  of  the  piano  and  excelled 
at  orchestration  as  well,  sometimes  orchestrating 
his  own  piano  music  Among  his  works  are  the 
piano  suites  Miroirs  (1905),  Gaspard  de  la  nuit 
(1908),  Lc  Tombeau  de  Coupenn  (1917),  also  for 
piano,  Pavane  pour  une  infante  defunte  (1899),  Jeux 
d'eau  (1901),  Ma  Mere  I'Oye  (1908,  four  hands, 
orchestrated),  Value  nobles  et  sentimentales  (1911), 
concerto  for  loft  hand  (1931) ,  for  orchestra,  Daphnis 
et  Chlot  (1909-12),  La  Valse  (1919-20).  the  popular 
Bolero  (1928) ,  and  a  comic  opera,  L'Hture  espagnole 
(1907)  See  Madeleine  Goss,  Bolero,  the  Life  of 
A/ounce  Raod  (1940) 

raven,  large  glossy  black  bird  of  the  crow  family, 
native  to  N  Eurasia  and  North  America  The 
northern  raven,  a  gloomy,  dismal-voiced  bird  of  N 
and  E  North  America,  is  about  24  in  long  Ravens 
can  be  tamed  and  taught  to  imitate  words  They 
are  primarily  scavengers  but  will  attack  young  or 
injured  animals.  A  pair  of  ravens  often  use  tho 
same  nest,  usually  on  a  cliff  or  in  a  tall  tree,  year 
after  year  Related  western  birds  similar  to  the 
northern  raven  are  the  slightly  smaller  American 
raven  and  the  white-necked  raven  of  the  desert  re- 
gions of  the  SW  United  States  and  Mexico,  which 
is  about  20  in  long.  The  raven  is  the  subject  of 
superstitions  and  legends,  its  most  famous  literary 
treatment  is  ui  Poe's  poem,  The  Raven, 

Ravena  (ruve'nu),  village  (pop.  1,810),  E  N.Y.,  near 
the  Hudson  S  of  Albany ;  inc.  1914.  Ravena  makes 
cider  and  vinegar  and  has  stone  quarries. 

Ravenna  (ruve'nu,  Ital  raven'na),  city  (pop. 
31,251),  capital  of  Ravenna  prov.,  Emilia-Roma- 
gna,  N  central  Italy,  m  Romagna  On  a  marshy 
plain  near  the  Po  delta,  it  is  6  mi.  from  the  Adriatic. 
It  rose  to  importance  under  the  Romans,  who 
made  its  port,  Claaais,  the  station  for  their  fleet  in 
the  N  Adriatic.  Honorius  made  (402)  Ravenna  the 


capital  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  it  waa  also  the 
capital  of  Odoacer  and  Theodorio,  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  the  best  buildings.  Ravenna 
was  the  seat  of  the  exarchs  (governors  of  Bysan- 
tine  Italy)  from  the  late  6th  cent  until  751,  when 
its  capture  by  the  Lombards  broke  Byzantine  pow- 
er m  Italy  Pope  Stephen  III  claimed  the  exarch- 
ate and  asked  Peprn  the  Short  to  help  wrest  it  from 
the  Lombards  Pepin  donated  the  lands  of  the 
exarchate  to  the  pope  (754).  This  donation,  con- 
firmed by  Charlemagne  in  774,  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  The  Da 
Polenta  family — known  as  Dante's  hosts — were 
lords  from  the  13th  to  the  15th  cent.  After  a  period 
of  Venetian  domination,  the  city  returned  to  the 
popes  in  1509  The  French  won  here  a  victory  in 
1512  over  Spanish  and  papal  forces,  their  com- 
mander, Gaston  de  Foix,  died  in  the  battle  Ra- 
venna is  famous  for  its  unique  mosaics  (see  MOSA- 
IC) of  the  5th  and  6th  cent.,  showing  strong  Orien- 
tal connections,  and  for  its  Roman  and  Byzantine 
buildings  Ornamented  with  mosaics  are  the  mau- 
soleum of  Galla  Placidia  (5th  cent ),  the  octagonal 
baptistery  (anciently  a  Roman  bath),  the  6th- 
century  churches  of  Sant'  Apollmare  Nuovo  and 
Sant'  Apollmare  in  Classe,  and,  richest  of  all,  the 
Byzantine  Church  of  San  Vitale  There  are  the 
tombs  of  Theodoric  and  Dante  Near  the  city  along 
the  sea  are  characteristic  pmewooda  celebrated 
since  Roman  times 

Ravenna.  1  (ruvf'nu)  Town  (pop  1,098),  central 
Ky.f  SE  of  Lexington  and  on  the  Kentucky  near 
Irvine,  int  1921  2  (ruv«Vnu)  City  (pop  1,429), 
central  Nebr  ,  on  the  South  Loup  river  and  WNW 
of  Grand  Island,  in  a  grazing  area,  inK  1886 
3  (rTv&'nu,  riivC'nu)  City  (pop  8,638),  co  seat  of 
Portage  co  ,  NK  Ohio,  NE  of  Akron.1  in  a  lake  and 
farm  area,  settled  1799,  laid  out  1808.  Worsted 
cloth,  demck  cranes,  road  sweepers,  and  iron  cast- 
ings are  made  here 

Ravensberg  (ra'vunsbork),  former  county,  NW 
Germanv,  in  Westphalia,  NW  of  Lippo  It  in- 
cluded Bielefeld.  It  passed  (1346)  to  the  counts  of 
Berg  With  Berg,  it  passed  to  the  duke  of  Jlihch  ui 
1348,  and  with  Julu  h  it  came  (1524)  to  the  duke  of 
CLEVES  In  1614  it  went  to  Brandenburg 

Ravensburg  (ni'vunsbo&rk),  town  (pop  23,912),  S 
Wurttemberg,  German> ,  in  Swabia,  NNE  of  Frie- 
dnchhhafcm  It  has  ma<  hmerv,  pharmaceutical, 
textile,  und  f ood-pnx  ossing  manufactures.  A  fi  oo 
imperial  <  ity  from  the  13th  cent ,  it  was  a  flourish- 
ing commercial  center  m  the  15th  and  10th  cent 
It  passed  to  Wurttemberg  in  1810  llavonsburg 
has  retained  part  of  its  medieval  fortifications,  a 
Gothic  town  hall,  and  several  Gothic  churches 
The  nuns  of  the  ancestral  castle  of  the  Guelplis  arc 
near  b> 

Ravenstem,  Ernest  George  (ra'vunstln),  1834-1913, 
English  cartographer  and  geographer,  b  Germany 
He  studied  and  worked  m  Gotha,  but  did  most  of 
his  cartographical  and  geogiaphical  woik  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  an  employee  of  the  government 
topographical  department  and  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  and  the  Rojal  Geographic  socie- 
ties Among  his  works  were  tho  Map  of  Equatorial 
Africa  (1884)  and  Atlas  of  the  World  (1911). 

Ravenswood.  town  (pop  1,061),  W  W  Va  ,  on  the 
Ohio  and  SW  of  Parkersburg,  chartered  1852. 

Ravi  (ra've),  river,  c  400  mi  long,  N  India,  flowing 
8W  to  the  Chenab  One  of  the  five  rivers  of  the 
Punjab,  it  firbt  forms  part  of  the  border  of  West 
Punjab  prov  ,  Pakistan,  and  Punjab  state,  India, 
and  it  then  enters  West  Punjab. 

Rawalpindi  (rnwu)pm'de),  city  (pop  185t042),  West 
Punjab  prov  ,  Pakistan  After  the  British  occupa- 
tion of  the  Punjab  (1849),  it  grew  to  be  one  of  their 
largest  garrisons  m  India.  There  is  much  trade  in 
agricultural  produce.  Manufactures  include  chem- 
icals, ordnance,  finished  steel,  furniture,  and  flour 

Rawdon,  village  (pop  1,236),  S  Que  ,  N  of  Montreal, 
m  a  lumbering,  dairying,  and  potato-growing  region 

Rawdon- Hastings,  Francis:  see  HASTINGS,  F  HANOI* 
RAWDON-HASTINOB,  MARQUESS  OF. 

Rawungs,  Marjorie  Kinnan,  1896-,  American  au- 
thor, b.  Washington,  D  C  ,  grad.  Univ  of  Wiscon- 
sin, 1918.  She  did  newspaper  work  until  1928.  Her 
first  novel,  South  Moon  Under  (1933),  and  two 
others  were  Book-of-tho-Month  Club  selections, 
and  one,  The  Yearling  (1938),  the  story  of  a  boy 
and  his  pet  deer,  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  fiction  in  1939.  Cross  Creek  (1942)  is  an  auto- 
biographical account  of  her  cracker  neighbors.  All 
her  books  deal  with  Florida's  backwoods 

Rawlins,  John  Aaron,  1831-69,  Union  general  in  tho 
Civil  War,  b.  Galena,  111.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1854,  he  served  as  city  attorney  m  1857.  He  joined 
the  Union  army  in  1861  at  the  request  of  his  fellow 
townsman  Ulysses  8.  Grant  and  was  appointed  a 
captain  and  assistant  adjutant  general  of  volun- 
teers on  Grant's  staff.  Rawlins  remained  with 
Grant  throughout  the  war  and  was  his  most  in- 
fluential adviser.  He  was  promoted  brigadier  gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  1863,  was  made  chief  of  staff 

of  the  whole  Union  army  in  March,  1865,  and  be- 
came a  major  general  in  the  regular  army  m  April, 
1865.  On  Grant'*  accession  to  the  presidency  in 
1869,  Rawlins  became  hia  Secretary  of  War.  but 

died  of  tuberculosis  before  the.  year  was  out.  Ho 
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(Vlinson  (1898) 

Henr?  Seymour  Rawlinson,  1st  Btron, 
English  general  He  accompanied  Sir 
later  Lord)  Roberta  aa  his  aide-de-camp 


waa  an  ardent  advocate  of  Cuban  independence. 
See  biography  by  J.  H  Wilson  (1916) 

lUwUnt,  city  (pop.  5,631:  alt  6,765  ft.),  co  »eat  of 
Carbon  00,,  SWyo,,  WNW  of  Laramie;  founded 
c.1868  It  IB  a  Tail,  trade,  and  industrial  center  for 
a  region  of  oil  and  gas,  quarries,  and  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  state  penitentiary  is  here. 

Rawlinson,  George,  1812-1902,  English  Orientalist 
and  historian,  educated  at  Oxford.  He  taught  his- 
tory at  Oxford  and  was  made  a  canon  of  Canter- 
bury. He  i«  known  for  his  long  authoritative  and 
still  useful  histories  of  the  ancient  world.  His  most 
famous  history  is  that  of  The  Five  Great  Mon- 
archic of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World  (4  vols  ,  1862- 
67).  He  and  his  brother,  Sir  Henry  C  Rawlinson, 
edited  Herodotus.  He  wrote  a  biography  of  his 
brother 

Rawlinson,  Sir  Henry  Creswicke.  1810-95,  English 
Orientalist  and  administrator,  brother  of  George 
Hawlinson.  In  the  course  of  his  service  with  the 
Persian  army  and  as  consul  at  Baghdad,  he  became 
interested  in  deciphering  the  Persian  CUNEIFORM 
of  the  inscription  of  Darius  I  at  BBHISTUN  The 
results  of  his  investigation  were  published  in  Jour* 
nal  of  the  Royal  A  static  Society  and  collected  in  The 
Persian  Cuneiform  Inscription  at  Behistun  (com- 
pleted 1851)  He  also  helped  prepare  The  Cunei- 
form Inscription*  of  Western  Ana  (6  vols  ,  1861-84) 
for  the  British  Museum.  From  1865  to  1868  he 
sat  in  Parliament,  and  after  1 868  he  was  a  member 
of  the  India  council  See  biography  by  his  brother, 
George  Rawlinson  (1898) 

Rawlinson,  Henr 
1864-1925,  EngI 

Frederic  k  (later 

m  the  Burmese  expedition  of  1886-87  He  served 
under  Kitchener  in  the  Sudan  campaign  (1898)  and 
in  tho  South  African  War  was  a  member  of  Lord 
Roberto's  staff  He  was  made  a  brigadier  general 
in  1903,  and  in  the  First  World  War  he  commanded 
the  British  4th  Aimv,  which  went  through  heavy 
fighting  near  the  Somme  In  19 IS  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  War  Council  at  Versailles,!  and 
later,  returning  to  his  previous  command,  he 
achieved  notable  success  in  pierong  the  Hmden- 
burg  hue  in  a  break-through  between  Samt-Quen- 
tm  and  Cambrai  (Aug-Nov,  1918)  He  was 
raised  to  the  peetage  in  1919  arid  commanded  the 
British  forces  in  India  from  1920  until  his  death 
SPO  biography  bv  Fredentk  Maurice  (1928) 

Rawmanh,  urban  district  (pop  18,672),  West  Rid- 
jng  of  Yorkshire,  England,  near  Hotherham.  It  has 
ironworks,  potteries,  and  coal  mines 

Rawtenstall,  municipal  borough  (19.il  pop  28,587, 
1947  estimated  pop  24,870),  Lancashire,  England 
N  of  Bury  It  has  coal  mines  and  manufactures  of 
cotton,  wool,  and  leather  goods 

Ray  or  Wray,  John,  1627-1705,  English  naturalist 
With  his  pupil  francm  Willughby,  he  planned  a 
complete  systematic  classification  of  the  vegetable 
and  am  trial  kingdoms  and  toured  Europe  collecting 
specimens  On  Willughb\  's  death,  Ray  organized 
and  published  the  material  left  by  his  friend  Ray's 
own  work- -the  botanical  part  of  the  project — 
includes  the  important  Historw  plantarum  (3  vols  , 
J681V  1704)  and  also  Catalogue  plantarum  Angliae 
(1670)  and  Methodus  plantarum  noea  (1682)  The 
Ray  Society  for  the  public  ation  of  scientific  works 
was  founded  in  his  honor  m  1844 

ray,  marine  fish  of  the  shark  family,  having  a  flat, 
dtskhke  body  with  wide,  fleshy,  pectoral  fins  usually 
continuous  with  the  sides  of  the  head  and  body 
Some  are  harmless,  but  the  sting  rays  can  inflict  a 
severe  and  painful  wound  with  tho  saw-toothed 
epine  of  the  long  tail  Some  are  destructive  to 
o\  sters  A  ray  known  as  the  devilfish  or  manta  is 
found  in  warm  Atlantic  and  Pacific  waters.  It 
reaches  a  weight  of  over  3,000  Ib  and  sometimes 
measures  more  than  20  ft  across  the  body  from  the 
tip  of  one  fin  to  the  other. 

r«y,  in  physics,  a  term  commonlv  used  to  indicate  an 
extremely  narrow  pencil  of  light  or  other  form  of 
radiation  which  proceeds  through  space  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  body  serving  as  its  source 
It  generally  refers,  therefore,  to  the  fine  of  propaga- 
tion of  waves,  although  it  is  also  applied  to  streams 
of  particles  emitted  by  substances  exhibiting  RADIO- 
ACTIVITY See  also  COSMIC  KAYS,  INFRARED  RATS, 

XJLTHA VIOLET  RAY    X  RAY 

Rftyburn,  Sam  (Samuel  Taliaferro  Rayburn),  1882-, 
U.S  Congressman  (191 3-),  b.  Roane  co  ,  Tenn , 
grad  Eaat  Texas  Normal  School  After  his  famih 
removed  (1887)  to  Fannm  co.,  Texas,  he  worked  at 
cotton  picking.  He  worked  his  way  through 
school,  studied  law  at  the  Unrv  of  Texas,  and  prac- 
ticed in  Bonhum,  Texas  He  was  (1907-12)  u 
member  of  the  Texas  legislature  and  was  a  promi- 
nent Democratic  politician  before  entering  Con- 
greets.  He  served  as  speaker  of  the  House  from 
194O  to  1946  and  returned  to  that  poet  in  1949 

RjiyUigh,  John  William  Strutt,  ad  Baron  (ra'le), 
1842-1919,  English  physicist.  He  was  profetaor  of 
experimental  physics  at  Cambridge  (1879-84),  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion (1887-1906),  and  chancellor  of  Cambridge 
from  1908.  Ho  won  the  1904  Nobel  Price  in  Physics. 
He  far  known  for  his  extensive  and  important  re- 
'i  in  aound  {resonance,  vibration,  absolute 


1646 

pitch)  and  light  (radiation,  polarisation,  and  color 
vision)  for  his  discovery  (with  Sir  William  Ram- 
say)  of  the  inert  gaseous  element  argon;  for  his 
determinations  of  electrical  units,  especially  the 
ohm;  and  for  hm  investigation  of  the  application  of 
Boyle's  law  to  gases  at  low  pressures  His  works 
include  Tht  Theory  of  Sound  (1877-78)  and  Scien- 
tific Paper*  (1899-1900)  See  biography  by  R.  J  S 
Ravlmgh  (1924),  G  F  J  Temple  and  W  G 
BK  kley,  Rayleigh'i  Principle  and  Its  Applications 
to  Engineering  (1933) . 

Raymond  IV  (Raymond  de  Saint  GilM  (r&md'  du 
s«  ehfil'),  d.  1105?,  count  of  Toulouse  (1003-1 105'), 
leader  in  the  First  Crusade  (see  CIUJSADEB).  The 
first  great  prince  to  take  the  Cross  (and  the  only 
one  to  do  so  at  the  Council  of  Clermont),  he  led  an 
army  of  Piovencals  to  Constantinople  He  refused 
to  follow  BOHEMOND  and  GODFREY  OP  BOUILLOK  in 
swearing  fealtv  to  ALEXIUS  I,  confining  himself  to  a 
promise  to  do  no  injury  to  the  emperor's  life  or 
honor  Raymond  distinguished  himself  at  the 
sieges  of  Nuaea,  Antioch,  and  Jeiiwalem,  but 
quarreled  with  Bohemond  over  the  possession  of 
Antioch  Having  refused  the  title  of  king  of 
Jerusalem,  he  fought  at  Ascalon  (1099).  Unable  to 
protec  t  his  city  of  Laodicea  against  Bohemond,  he 
went  to  Constantinople  to  seek  the  aid  of  Alexius 
Subsequently  he  was  held  prisoner  bv  TANCRBD, 
who  was  acting  as  regent  for  Bohemond,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  life  he  laid  siege  to  Tripoli,  which  was 
finally  formed  into  a  oounty  by  his  descendants 

Raymond  VI,  d  1222,  count  of  Toulouse  <c  1194- 
1222)  Repeatedly  excommunicated  foi  his  toler- 
ance toward  the  ALBIQENSES,  he  regularly  sub- 
mitted to  tho  Church  and  made  promises  of  a 
change  in  attitude  Attacked  by  Simon  de  MONT- 
KOBT  (1211),  he  received  the  support  of  Peter  II  of 
Aragon,  but  m  1213  he  and  Peter  were  defeated  at 
Muret,  and  Raymond  went  into  exile  in  England 
Though  obliged  to  grant  Toulouse  and  Montauban 
to  Montfort  and  Provence  to  his  own  son,  Ray- 
mond VI  fought  with  his  son  against  Montfort  and 
Montfort's  son  till  his  death  in  1222 

Raymond  VII,  1197-1249,  count  of  Toulouse,  son  of 
Ravmond  VI  He  continued  his  father's  war  (see 
ALBIOENHKS)  In  1229  he  signed  a  treaty  which 
virtually  transferred  the  major  part  of  S  France  to 
the  Fretic  h  crown,  partly  through  immediate  c;cs- 
sion,  paitly  through  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
to  ALPHONBE  of  Poitiers,  a  brother  of  Louis  IX 
of  France  Raymond  was  several  times  excommu- 
nicated by  the  pope  and  ui  1233  was  compelled  to 
permit  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  m  his 
lands  Aftet  an  unsuccessful  levolt  m  1241  he 
obtained  peace  by  promising  to  destroy  the  Albi- 
genses  He  kept  his  promise  m  the  year  of  his 
death  he  burned  80  Cathari 

Raymond,  c  1140-1187,  count  of  Tripoli  (1152-87), 
great-groat-grandson  of  Ravmond  IV  of  Toulouse 
He  played  a  leading  part  in  the  last  yearn  of  the 
Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  Captured  (1164)  bv 
the  Moslems,  he  was  released  c  1173  and  became 
(1174)  regent  for  King  BALDWIN  IV  of  Jerusalem 
He  relinquished  this  post  in  1 176,  but  m  1 183  was 
appointed  regent  for  Baldwin  V  Raymond  op- 
posed GUY  or  LUBIQNAN,  who  became  king  at  the 
death  (1186)  of  Baldwin,  and  he  even  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  SALADIN.  However,  in  11X7  he 
became  reconciled  with  Guv  and  valiantly  led  the 
Christians  in  the  battle  of  Hattin  Saladm  was 
victorious,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  soon  fell 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Moslems  Raymond 
died  at  Tyre  soon  after  the  battle  See  M  W 
Baldwin,  Raymond  111  of  Tnpolui  and  the  Fall  of 
Jerusalem  (1936), 

Raymond,  Antonio.  1889-,  American  architect,  b 
Czechoslovakia  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1910,  worked  in  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's,  office,  and 
went  with  him  to  Japan  in  1920  He  practiced 
there  from  1921  to  1938  and  became  a  pioneer  of 
modern  building  m  the  Orient  He  edited  Archi- 
tectural Details  (1939)  See  Antonin  Kaymond  His 
Work  in  Japan  (ed  by  Katsuva  Nakenmra,  1935) 

Raymond,  John  T.,  1836-87,  American  actor,  whose 
real  name  was  O'Brien  He  had  surcsess  as  Asa 
Trenehurd  in  Tom  Taylor's  Our  American  Cousin 
in  1858  and  gained  fame  in  1874  as  Col  Mulberry 
Sellers  in  a  dramatisation  of  Mark  Twain's  (hided 
Age.  A  gifted  character  actor,  he  also  appeared  ui 
tragedy 

Raymond,  town  (pop  2,116),  8  Alta ,  SE  of  Loth- 
bridge,  in  a  sugar-beet  area  A  provincial  agricul- 
tural college  is  here 

Raymond.  1  Town  (pop  1,340),  8E  N II.,  between 
Poitsmouth  and  Manchester,  settled  1717  It  was 
called  Freetown  and  was  part  of  Chester  until  its 
incorporation  as  Raymond  m  1764  2  Lumber  city 
(pop  4,045),  SW  Wash.,  a  port  on  the  Willapa 
nvei  near  Willapa  Bay;  liomesteaded  in  1861,  me 
1907  It  also  haa  commercial  fisheries  and  is  a  farm 
and  dairying  center. 

Raymond  Beteagtr  IV  frg'rungor),  d  1162,  count 
of  Barcelona  (1131-62).  He  married  Petronella, 
daughter  and  only  heir  of  King  Ramiro  II  of 
Aragon,  after  whose  abdication  (1137)  Raymond 
also  ruled  Aragon.  Catalonia  Mid  Aragon  remained 
united  under  Raymond's  descendants.  Raymond 
continued  One  fight  against  the  Moon,  took  Tortoaa 


RAYVILLE 

(1 148) ,  Lerida  (1149) ,  and  several  otter  towns.  He 
also  took  part  in  politics  in  S  France    One  of  the 
greatest  figures  of  the  Catalan  dynasty,  Raymond 
was  succeeded  by  1m  son  Alfonso  II 
Raymondvttle,  city  (1940 pop  4.050, 1947  estimated 

Kp    6,500),  oo    seat  of  Willacy  co  ,  extreme  8 
ixas,  NNW  of  Brownsville;  platted  1904,  me  as  a 
city   1921      In  the  irrigated  section  of  the  Rio 
Grande  valley,  it  handles  citrus  fruit  and  vege- 
tables and  some  livestock  and  oil 

Ray  nal,  Guillaume  Thomas  Francois,  Abbe  (gevdm' 
t6ma'  fr&swa'  iib&'  rftnal'),  1713-96,  French  histo- 
rian and  philosopher  A  priest  dismissed  from  his 
pansh  m  Paris,  he  turned  to  writing  and  became  an 
editor  of  the  Mercure  de  Pans  His  Histoire  philo- 
tophique  et  politique  des  ttoMissement*  et  du  com- 
merce des  Europeans  dans  lea  deux  Indet  (6  vols  , 
1770)  was  condemned  by  the  Parlement  of  Parw  in 
1781  He  left  Franc  p,  returning  later,  he  was  elect- 
ed to,  and  declined,  membership  in  the  States- 
General  of  1789 

Rayne,  town  (pop  4,974),  SW  La  ,  SW  of  Baton 
Rouge  The  town  has  n<  e  mills  and  ships  quanti- 
ties of  frogs 

Raynham  (ra'num),  town  (pop  2,141),  8E  Mass., 
set  off  from  Taunton  1731  Ironworks  were  estab- 
lished here  m  1652 

rayon  (ra'6n"),  synthetic  fibers  made  from  CKMjtr- 
LOBE  or  textiles  woven  from  such  fibers  The  name 
was  adopted  (1924)  in  preference  to  "artificial  silk" 
by  the  U  8  Dept  of  Commerce  and  various  com- 
mercial associations  As  early  as  1664  the  English 
naturalist  Robert  Hooke  haa  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  making  artificial  silk,  but  the  first  artificial 
textile  fiber  was  produced  in  1884  by  a  French 
scientist,  Hilaire  de  Chardonnet,  and  was  manu- 
factured by  him  in  1889  Unpopular  at  first  be- 
cause it  was  too  lustrous  and  laundered  poorly,  it 
has  been  steadily  improved  and  of  the  textile  fibers 
is  second  only  to  cotton  in  total  consumption  and 
cheapness  CelluloHe  from  wood  pulp  or  cotton 
linters,  washed,  bleached,  and  pi  eased  into  sheets, 
is  dissolved  by  c  henuc  als,  then  forced  under  pres- 
sure through  minute  holes  in  a  metal  cap  (spinner- 
et), emerging  as  filaments  which  unite  to  form  one 
continuous  strand  nohdihed  bv  passage  through  a 
suitable  liquid  or  warm  air  The  spuming  solution 
may  be  extruded  through  a  larger  orifice  or  slit  to  , 
produce  a  monofilament,  a  ribbon,  or  a  sheet  Fila-  | 
mentH  aie  doubled  and  twisted  into  smooth,  silklike ' 
yarns  or  cut  into  staple  lengths  and  spun  Spun 
rayon  can  be  treated  to  simulate  wool,  linen,  or 
cotton  Pour  methods  of  manufacturing  ra\ on  dif- 
fer as  to  materials  and  processes  used  In  the 
nitrocellulose  process  developed  bv  Chardotmet 
and  no  longoi  of  c  ommcrcial  importance,  cellulose 
is  treated  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  In  the 
VISCOSE  PROOBSM  dwcovcied  in  1892  it  is  treated 
with  carbon  disulphnle,  then  dissolved  in  caustic 
soda,  forced  through  a  spinneret,  and  hardened  in 
sulphuric  acid  For  c  uprammomum  rayon  the 
cellulose  is  dissolved  in  c  oppei  oxide  and  ammonia, 
forced  through  holes  larger  than  the  intended  di- 
ameter, thon,  by  a  piocess  known  as  stretch  spin- 
ning, is  elongated  and  twisted  under  tension  to 
yield  a  very  fane,  strong  yarn  used  for  sheer  fabrics 
and  hosiery  Rayon  produced  by  these  three 
methods  is  c  lassified  as  regenerated,  sinoe  the  final 
product,  like  the  original  material,  is  cellulose  Tho 
fourth  t>  pe  of  rayon,  oiiginated  in  England  m  1918, 
is  an  acetate  derivative  of  cellulose  made  by  steep- 
ing cellulose  in  acetic  acid,  then  treating  it  with 
acetic  anhydride  Acetate  raj  on  is  more  resistant 
to  stains  and  creasing,  takes  different  dyes,  and  is 
plasticued  by  heat,  petmitting  embossed  effects 
such  as  moire  patterns.  Yarns  with  new  properties 
are  constantly  being  developed,  such  as  high- 
tenacity  yarns  used  for  tire  fabrics  and  yarns  with 
a  permanent  woolhko  crimp  or  with  separate  air 
pockets  adapting  it  to  use  aa  sponge  rubber  and 
kapok  substitutes.  An  acetate  filler  is  used  to  make 
nonshatterable  glass  Flexible  greaseproof  and 
moistureproof  sheets  such  as  OKLUXPHA  NL  are  used 
for  wrappings  See  J  V  Sherman  and  S  L  Sher- 
man, The  New  Fiber*  (1946),  Zelma  Betulure  and 
G  B  Pfeiffer,  America's  Fabrics  (1946) 

Rayonnant  style  (ra'unant),  the  middle  and  culmi- 
nating period  (c  1220-1350),  of  French  Gothic 
architecture,  so  termed  from  the  characteristic 
radiating  tracery  of  the  ROSE  WINDOW.  In  this 
period  most  of  the  great  cathedrals  were  under 
construction ,  the  builders  became  bolder  and  more 
proficient,  emphasizing  m  every  way  the  vertical 
elements  of  the  structure  Light  and  soaring  struc- 
tural skeletons  became  established,  reducing  the 
siwj  of  all  ouppoiting  members,  the  enlargement  of 
windows  resulted  in  adtastic  reduction  of  wall  sur- 
faces Bar  tracerv ,  displaying  elaborate  geometrical 
patterns,  supplanted  plate  tracery  Sculptural 
ornament  turned  to  greater  naturalism  and  waa 
used  mure  gcnci  ously  Of  this  period  are  the  cathe- 
dral at  Amiens  (1220-70),  the  Sainte-Chapelle  at 
Paris  ( 1 240-48) ,  and  the  earlier  portions  of  St.  Ouen 
at  Rouen  (commenced  1318) 

Rayville,  town  (pop.  2,412),  parish  seat  of  Richland 
parish,  NE  La.,  near  the  Boeuf  river  E  of  Monroe. 
CoUoii-ginning,  boating,  and  fishing  are  its  main 
activities. 
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Razin,  Stenfca  (stftig'ka  ra'zC'tr),  d  1671,  Cossack  stock  in  the  American  Marconi  Corp  while  tho 
leader  He  was  ataman  [chief]  of  the  golytba  government  was  contracting  with  the  British 
(property  less  Cossacks]  of  the  Don  After  returning  branch  of  the  firm  He  was.  however,  vindicated 

•  ' "-1—      and  m  1913  created  lord  chief  justice     Reserved 

the  government  in  financial  operations  during  the 
First  World  War,  Incoming  (1915)  president  of  an 
Anglo-French  loan  <  omnussion  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  subsequently  served  as  special  envov 
(1917)  and  special  ambassador  (1918)  In  1921  he 
was  made  viceroy  of  India  at  a  time  when  the 
temper  of  the  people,  partly  under  the  influence  of 
Mahatma  GANDHI  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the 
Amritsar  massacre  (1919),  was  roused  against 
English  domination  1'aeed  with  the  passive  re- 
sistance of  the  Gandhi  adherents,  Isaacs  authouzed 
the  imprisonment  of  Gandhi  and  felt  compelled  to 
allow  the  hated  salt  tax.  He  retxirned  to  England 
in  1926  and  was  created  a  marquess,  but  he  was 
much  criticized  for  his  administrative  acts.  See 
biographies  by  Stanley  Jackson  (1936)  and  his 
son,  G  R  Isaacs,  2d  marquess  of  Reading  (2  vols  , 

,  , 1910-45) 

ungrt  to  Charonte-Mantime  dopt  The  citadel,  Reading  (rS'dlng),  county  borough  (1931  pop 
built  (1681)  by  Vauban  at  Samt-Martin-de-Re,  is  97,149,  1947  estimated  pop  114,260),  county  town 
now  a  penitentiary  George  Vilhors,  1st  duke  of  of  Berkshire,  England,  on  the  Kennet  near  its  rn- 
Buc  kuigham,  led  (1627)  an  unsuccessful  expedition 


from  a  raid  (1667-39)  through  tho  lower  Volga 
valley  and  across  the  Caspian  Sea — an  expedition 
which  brought  him  and  his  followers  immense 
booty — Razm  turned  against  the  authority  of  the 
tsar  in  1670  The  rebel  army  led  by  him  took 
Tsaritsvn  (now  Stalingrad),  Astrakhan,  Saratov, 
and  Samara  (now  Kuibyshev)  and  was  joined  by 
the  peasants  and  the  non-Russian  tribes  of  the 
middle  and  lower  Volga  region  However,  he  was 
defeated  by  government  troops  at  Simbirsk  (now 
Ulyanovsk)  and  fled  to  the  Don,  wheie  the  proper- 
tied Cossacks  dehveied  him  to  the  government 
He  was  beheaded  at  Moscow  His  exploits  have 
been  celebrated  in  song  and  legend 

Rb,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  RUHIDIUM. 

Re:  see  EGYPTIAN  RELIGION 

Re*  (ra),  island  (33  sq  mi  ;  pop  c  0,000).  off  La 
Rochelle,  W  France,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  The 
name  was  formerly  sometimes  spelled  Rhe  It  be- 


i  RR  from 


to  Re  in  an  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  Hugue- 
not stronghold  of  La  Rochelle 

Re,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  UHFNIHM 

Rea,  Samuel  (ra),  1855-1929,  American  railroad  en- 
gineer, b  Hollidaysburg,  Pa  He  entered  (1871) 
the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  RR  as  lodman 
Hea  was  (1875-77)  assistant  engineer  in  tho  build- 
ing of  the  Monongahela  Bridge  at  Pittsburgh,  was 
(1889-92)  chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  and  Oluo 
RR,  then  returned  to  the  Pennsylvania  and  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  railroad's  construction  work 
The  Pennsylvania  Station  in  New  York  citv,  the 
Pennsylvania  HR  tunnels  under  tho  Hudson  and 
East  rueis  and  under  Manhattan,  and  the  Hell 
Gate  Bridge  were  built  under  his  direction  He 
served  as  president  of  the  Pen  ns\  | 
1913  to  1925 

reaction,  chemical*  see  CFU MIC  u  HI 

Read,  George,  1734  W,  American  jurist,  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independen 
east,  Cecil  co  ,  Md  He  was  adn 
1753  and  later  (1763-74)  was  attorney  general  of 
the  Lowei  Counties  (Delaware)  and  A  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  (1774-77)  He  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Delaware  constitutional  conyentron  in 
1776  and  briefly  (1777-78)  president  of  Delaware 
Uead  was  a  member  of  the  Federal  Constitutional 
Convention  (1787)  and  helped  to  make  Delaware 
the  first  state  to  ratrfv  the  Constitution  (Dec  7, 
1789)  A  U  S  Senator  (1 789-9 i),  he  resigned  to 
become  (1793)  chief  just  rre  of  Delaware  See  W  T 
Read,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  George  Read 
(1870) 

Read,  Opie  Percival,  1832-1939,  Amcnetn  author, 
b  Nashville,  Tonn  He  had  been  a  punter  and 
small-town  newspaper  editor  before  he  started 
(1883)  the  humorous  Arkansas  Tracder,  which  he 
edited  at  Little  Rock,  Ark  ,  until  1SD1  His  first 
novel,  Len  Gannett  (1S88),  was  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  robust,  hastily  wntten  stones,  humorous 
and  human  Very  popular  in  their  day,  they  in- 
cluded A  Kentucky  Colonel  (1889),  A  Trnnesste 
fudge  (1893).  and  My  Young  Master  (1896)  Read 
was  a  successful  Chautauqua  lecturer.  See  his  auto- 
biography, /  Remember  (1910) 


flux  to  the  Thames  and  W  of  London  Its  history 
dates  from  871  when  it  was  o<  c upied  by  tho  Danes, 
who  burned  it  in  lOOb  A  gateway  and  rums  of 
buildings.  BUI  rounded  bv  a  public  park,  remain  of  a 
Benedictine  abbey  founded  in  1121  bv  Henry  I, 
who  is  buried  here  The  ancient  castle  was  de- 
stroved  by  Henrv  II  In  1643  the  town  surrendered 
to  the  parlramontarians  under  the  earl  of  Essex  It 
was  the  seat  of  soveral  parliaments  There  are  a 
ISth-rentury  grammar  school,  a  museum,  the 
Iloyal  Berkshire  Hospital,  and  the  Umv  of  Read- 
ing (1926,  foimerlv  a  college,  founded  1892,  of 
Oxford),  with  noted  departments  of  agriculture  and 
dairying  Jane  Austen  attended  sc  hool  in  Reading, 
and  Oscar  Wilde  while  in  prison  hero  wrote  his 
liallad  of  Rtadma  Gaol  Chaucer  and  Bunvan  also 
commemorated  the  town,  and  it  was  the  Aldbrick- 
ham  of  Thomas  Hardy  's  Judr  the  Obscure  Manu- 
factures include  biscuits,  leather  goods,  aircraft, 
and  farm  implements 

b  ne.tr  North-  Reading  1  (reeling)  Town  (pop  lO.Sbb),  NE  Mass  , 
to  the  bar  in  N  of  Boston,  settled  1619,  set  off  from  Lynn  1644 
It  has  a  17th-century  tavern  2  (if 'ding)  City  (pop 
1,059),  S  Mich  ,  8L  of  Battle  <  'reek,  m  a  farm  and 
lake  region,  settled  1840,  me  as  a  yillage  1873,  as  a 
city  19 H  3  (re'dmg)  Village  (pop  6,079),  SW 
Ohio,  N  of  Cincinnati,  platted  1798  and  called 
Vorheesto w  n  Var  led  manufactures  me  lude  <  hemr- 
ical  products  4  (riding)  Tity  (pop  1 10,508),  (o 
scat  of  Berks  c  o  ,  KE  Pa  ,  on  tho  Sc  hu>  Ikill  and  NW 
of  Philadelphia,  laid  out  1748,  me  as  a  borough 
1783,  as  a  citj  1847  In  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
region  and  surrounded  by  a  fertile  agricultural 
area,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  c  ornrnercrul 
and  industrial  centers  in  the  state  C  href  among  its 
diverse  industries  are  largo  railroad  shops  and  the 
inanufactuie  of  textiles,  iron  pipe,  optical  goods, 
hardyvare,  and  brrck  It  has  a  sy  mphori>  orchestra, 
the  countv  historical  society,  a  museum,  and  art 
galleries  and  is  the  seat  of  Albright  College  (Evan- 
gelical, cooduc at lonal,  1895)  Mt  Penn,  Neversuik 
Peak,  and  Crjstal  Cave  are  scenic  attractions  near 
by  Reading  was  one  of  the  first  places  in  the 
country  to  manufacture  iron  products  and  supplied 
cannon  in  the  Revolution  Darnel  Boone  was  born 
near  tho  c  it1 


Read,  Thomas  Buchanan,  ]  822-72,  American  poet    reading    Facility  in  comprehension  and  mterpreta- 
»d  artist,  b   Chester  co  ,  Pa     He  was  a  portrait      tion  of  the  printed  page  is  an  essential  factor  in 

educational  progress,  and  instruction  in  this  basic 
skill  has  always  been  a  primary  purpose  of  ole- 


painter  and  sculptor  in  Boston,  then  in  Philadel- 
phia and  in  Rome  AH  a  poet  he  is  remembered 
only  for  his  stirring  "Sheridan's  Ride,"  although  his 
poetical  works  (1866)  ran  to  three  volumes 
Reade,  Charles,  1314-84,  English  novelist  After 
being  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  but  playwnting  soon  superseded 
law  in  his  interests  His  fu  st  success  was  Maaka  and 
Faces  (1852),  written  in  collaboration  with  Tom 
Taylor,  and  the  plot  was  used  in  his  hist  novel, 
Peg  Woffington  (1853)  A  hery  defender  of  the 
causes  he  believed  in,  he  began  a  long  series  of 
propagandist  novels  with  It's  iVrrer  Too  Late  to 
Wend  (1856),  describing  the  cruelties  of  prison 
discipline  Hard  Cash  (1863)  exposes  tho  injustices 
in  tho  care  of  the  insane,  and  I'ut  Youredf  in  His 
Place  (1870),  some  of  the  abuses  of  trade  umoni 


mentary  education  Research  in  the  psychological 
and  physical  bases  of  leading  has  emphasized  the 
importance  of  remedial  work  for  students  whose 
progress  is  impeded  by  impaired  vision,  faulty  eye 
movements,  or  personal  handicaps  lesultmg  from 
poor  teaching  The  rei  ogmtion  of  individual  differ- 
ences in  reading  speed  and  comprehension  and  in 
ability  to  learn  bv  means  of  written  rather  than 
oral  or  manual  instruction  haw  resulted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  spec  ml  classes  arid  courses  of  study 
in  many  schools  See  A  I  Gates,  The  Improvement 
of  Reading  ( 1935) ,  M  J  Adler,  How  to  Read  a  Book 
0940),  I  A  Richards,  How  to  Read  a  Tiook  (1943), 
E  W  Dolch,  Manual  for  Remedial  Reading  (2d  ed., 


He  clipped  newspapers  and  government  reports  for  Readsboro,  town  (pop  913),  S  Vt ,  bordered  on  the 

tho  material  of  his  novels  and  vigorously  defended  south  by  the  Mass  line    Davia  Bridge  Darn,  200  ft 

his  facts  against  the  attacks  of  critics    HH  method  high,  and  power  plant  are  on  the  Deerfield  river 

of  work  is  described  m  A  Terrible  Temptation  (1871)  near  here    This  area  was  granted  to  Robert  Rogers 

Reade  considered  Griffith  Gaunt  (I860)  his  best  ui  1764  and  settled  c  1780 

novel,  but  he  is  remembered  chiefly  for  his  great  Reagan,    John    Hennmger    (ru'gun),     1818-1905, 

_-., ,                      „,.      ~.  .  ....        .  ..      ,.      ..  American  statesman,  b  Sevierville,  Tenn.  In  1839 


medieval  romance,  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth 
(1861),  the  hero  of  which  is  Gerard,  the  father  of 
Erasmus  This  is  little  mat  red  by  the  theati  reality 
of  much  of  Reade's  woik  See  biography  by  Mal- 
colm Elwin  (1931) 

Reading,  Rufus  Daniel  Isaacs,   1st  marquess  of 
(re'dmg),  1800-1935,  Bntitih  statesman     He  was 


he  moved  to  Texas,  joined  the  army  of  the  republic, 
and  fought  in  the  Cherokee  campaigns  He  was 
admit  tod  to  the  bar  m  1848,  served  m  the  state 
legislature  (1847-49),  and  was  judge  of  the  district 
c  ourt  at  Palestine  (1852-57)  and  U  S  Representa- 
tive (1857-61)  Reagan,  a  member  of  the  Texas 


v.11-  uiiiK/,  AOUU—  JLVUU,  .oriLicuj  suii/uanmu     nv  WHS  live  ^ICMJ/—  VLJ      iveagan,  a  memoer  01  me  iexas 

c  ailed  to  the  bar  in  1887  and  achieved  great  success  secession  convention  of  1861,  was  elected  to  the 

m  his  profession.    He  entered   Parliament  as  a  provisional  congress  of  the  Confederacy,  and  Jeffer- 

Libetal  m  1904,  became  attorney  general  in  1910,  son  Davis  appointed  him  postmaster  general  in 

uud  in  1912  was  given  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.   With  March,  1861     He  ably  administered  that  depaxt- 

Llo>  d  Geor  ge  he  was  involved  m  charges  of  buying  ment  throughout  the  Civil  War  and  also  served  as 


secretary  of  tho  treasury  In  tho  last  weeks  of  the 
Confederacy  From  May  to  Oct.,  1866,  ho  was 
imprisoned  at  Fort  Warren,  Boston,  whence  he 
wrote  an  open  letter  to  Texans  urging  civil  rights 
and  qualified  suffiago  for  the  Negro,  foi  this  letter 
he  was  severely  criticized  He  helped  frame  tho 
state  constitutions  of  1866  and  1875,  was  returned 
to  the  House  (1875-87),  and  served  in  the  U.S 
Senate  (1887-91).  Reagan's  efforts  to  promote  the 
much-needed  regulation  of  railroads  wore  particu- 
larly notable,  and  he  was  joint  author  of  the  act 
which  established  (1887)  the  Intel  state  Commerce 
iCornrniHSion  He  was  a  member  (1891-1903)  and 
chairman  (1897-1903)  of  the  Texas  lailroad  com- 
misHion  See  his  memoirs  (ed  by  W  F  McCaleb, 
1906) ,  August  Dicta,  The  Postal  Service  of  the  Con- 
fed(rate  Stalts  of  America  (1929) 
Reaia  (rB'uI'u,  rea'ju)  [Heb  ,-whom  God  sees), 
son  of  Micah  tho  Reubenite  1  Chron  5  5 
Realah  (rful'u,  reii'vu)  [Heb  ,=-whom  God  sees] 
1  Grandson  of  Judah  1  Chron  422  Family  re- 
turned from  exile  Ezra  2  47;  Neh  7  50 
real  estate  •  see  PROPERTY 

realgar  (rPal'gur)  [ultimately  from  Arabic],  mineral, 
arsenic  rnonoHulfido,  with  a  red  to  yellow  color  It 
commonly  occurs  associated  with  other  arsenic 
minerals,  less  often  with  ores  of  silver  and  lead 
It  is  monochmc,  showing  short  prismatic  crystals, 
and  on  prolonged  exposure  to  light  it  disintegrates 
and  forms  a  powder  Itealgar  is  heat  treated  for  the 
production  of  "yellow  arsenic,"  a  poisonous  oxide, 
^used  in  metallurgy  Macedonia,  Japan,  Rumania 
and  Switzerland  are  sources  of  tho  mineral,  and  in 
the  United  State-,  it  is  found  in  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  m  Utah,  arid  in  Nevada 
realism,  m  literature,  the  attempt  to  describe  char- 
acters ind  incidents  as  they  actually  are  in  life, 
without  idealisation  Roahsm  can  be  found  m 
literature,  especially  m  fiction,  in  all  periods  It 
bee  arne  a  conscious  literary  movement  in  lato  19th- 
century  France  in  opposition  to  romanticism  In- 
stead of  idealizing  their  characters,  novelists  like 
Horror^  de  Balnac  and  Gustavo  Flaubert  presented 
the  sordid,  trivial  aspects  of  life  as  well  as  the 
nobler  or  more  dramatic  Flaubert,  whoso  Madam< 
Bovary  is  the  most  famous  realistic  novel,  also  in- 
sisted that  the  writer  should  keep  his  own  feelings 
and  attitudes  out  of  the  story,  m  order  to  giye  the 
reader  an  objective  presentation  of  life  CloseU 
allied  to  realism  wis  naturalism,  whose  chief  ex- 
ponent, Em ilc  Zola,  advocated  a  thorough,  dis- 
passionate inquiry  into  every  aspect  of  soc  leU 
Realism,  in  thrs  sense,  can  be  tourul  rn  thp  Kussma 
novels  of  Dostovevsky  and  Leo  Tolstoy,  the  Eng- 
lish noyels  of  Thomas  Hnrdv,  George  Moore,  and 
Arnold  Bennett,  and»tho  American  no\cls  of  Wil- 
liam Dean  Howells,  trank  Morns  and  Theodore 
Dreiser  In  more  recent  times  man v  novelets  have 
rea<  ted  against  a  realism  whic  h,  thc>\  bolunc ,  pay  s 
too  muc  h  attention  to  facts  for  their  ow  n  sake,  and 
novelists  such  as  Virginia  Woolf,  D  H  Lawrence 
James  Joyce,  and  Marcel  Proust  haye  been  less 
interested  m  merelv  presenting  the  objcc  tive  fa<  ts 
They  have  trred  to  tic  hrevo  realism,  rf  the  lerrn  can 
still  be  used  for  such  novelist*,  by  going  below  tho 
surface  to  the  underlyrng  meaning  of  the  facts  Be- 
cause HO  nian-y  different  methods  have  been  used  by 
20th-century  novelists  to  present  'real"  life,  tho 
term  realism  has  lost  much  of  its  meaning  How- 
ever, the  attempt  to  describe  accurately  and  ob- 
jectively tho  actions,  speech,  and  surroundings  of 
charac  ters  from  all  classes  of  socrety  is  still  a  major 
force  in  modern  fiction  In  the  drama,  realism  t  an 
best  be  seen  in  the  early  plays  of  Hennk  Ibsen 
See  W  L  Myers,  The  Laier  Realism  (1927),  J  W 
Beach,  The  Twentieth  Century  Noiel  (1932),  H  J 
Mullet.  Modern  Futvm  (1937) 

realism  (re'ull/rji),  in  philosophy  1  A  fundamental 
problem  of  medieval  philosophy  was  the  question 
of  the  UNI  vt  KS4L,  i  e  ,  what  relation  do  general  con- 
cepts haye  with  individual  things/  For  example, 
what  connec  tion  does  tire  notion  of  chair  hay«  with 
individual  chairs'  Kirrly  m  medieval  philosophy 
thinkers  divided  into  two  schools,  those  who  held 
realism  arid  those  who  held  nominalism  The 
leahsts  claimed  that  general  concepts  have  an 
existence  independent  of  individuals  they  exist 
ante  rem  [Latin,  =  before  the  thing],  nominalists  held 
that  they  exist  only  post  rem  [Latin, -after  the 
thing],  i  c  ,  general  concepts  have  no  existence  at  all, 
thev  are  but  generalizations  of  individuals  Wir^- 
LIAM  OK  CHAMPBAUX  is  typical  of  the  realists, 
ROSOMIN  of  the  nominalists  Abelard  uigod  a 
modified  nominalism,  which  taught  that  tho  indi- 
vidual alone  exists,  but  the  mmd  is  able  to  abstract 
what  is  common  to  different  things.  Moderate  real- 
ism, the  scholastic  solution  par  excellence  (taught  by 
JOHN  OF  SALISBURY,  St.  THOMAS  AQUINAH,  St. 
BONAVKNTUHB,  and  DXJNS  Scorus),  was  not  far  re- 
moved from  Abelard's  nominalism,  according  to  it 
the  universal  qua  universal  has  existence  only  m  the 
mind,  but  it  has  a  real  foundation  existing  m  the 
individual,  the  foundation  being  the  real  essence  of 
the  individual.  This  was  the  key  to  the  epistemolo- 
gy  of  scholasticism  Exaggerated  realism  is  moat 
closely  akin  to  the  idealism  of  PLATO.  2  A  modern 
expression  of  the  problem  of  univeraals  may  be  seen 
in  the  problem  of  mibjoctivism.  TAO  opposite  of 
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subjectivism,  i  e ,  objectivism,  is  also  called  real- 
ism, because  it  teaches  that  there  are  real  objects  in 
existence  outside  the  mind 

Real  Presence,  the  actual  presence  of  Jesun  Christ  in 
the  EucHARibT  The  term  is  interpreted  variously 
according  to  the  various  Euchanstic  doctrines 
For  Protestant  interpretations,  BOB  Lotto's  SUPPEH. 
real  property:  see  PROPERTY 
Ream,  Vlnnie.  see  Hoxit,  VINNIE  RKAM 
reaper,  machine  propelled  by  draft  animals  or  a 
tractor  and  used  for  reaping  gram  Its  predeces- 
sors were  the  HICKLE  and  the  c  ladle,  which  have  not 
everywhere  gone  out  of  use  The  earliest  known 
reaper  using  animal  power  was  described  by  Pliny 
the  Elder  as  used  in  Gaul  It  was  pushed  by  an  ox 
and  consisted  of  a  box  on  two  wheels  with  a  comb 
pi  ejecting  from  tho  front  of  the  box  The  heads  of 
the  grain  woie  torn  off  by  the  com!)  and  fell  into 
the  box  Modern  attempts  to  make  reaping  ma- 
chines began  in  England,  where  the  first  patent  was 
issued  to  Joseph  Boyce  in  1799  The  hist  reaper  to 
win  general  acceptance,  for  practical  field  work  was 
made  and  operated  by  Cyrus  Hall  MoCouMioK  in 
1831  The  gram  cut  by  this  reaper  fell  on  a  plat- 
form, from  which  it  was  raked  by  a  man  who 
walked  beside  the  machine  An  improvement  pei- 
mitted  the  taker  to  stand  on  the  machine  Devices 
were  invented  later  by  which  the  icapor  itself  did  the 
raking  A  number  of  men  followed  tho  machine  to 
bind  the  giain  into  sheaves  The  Marsh  harvester, 
patented  in  the  United  States  in  1858,  carried,  in  ad- 
dition to  tho  driver,  two  men  to  bind  the  grain 
This  was  a  heav>  machine  for  the  two  horses  to 
draw,  and  to  bind  tho  grain  was  more  than  work 
enough  for  two  men,  tho  machine  was  known  as  a 
"killer  "  Tho  series  of  inventions  that  produced  a 
practical  self-binder  put  earlier  reapers  generally 
out  of  use  Tho  first  self-binders  used  wire  bands, 
which  proved  troublesome  in  many  ways  Cattle  ato 
pieces  of  the  wire  with  the  straw,  with  fatal  results 
Piec  es  of  the  wire  found  their  way  into  the  threshed 
giain  and  interfered  with  grinding  Tho  substi- 
tution of  twine  for  wire  was  a  great  improvement 
A  combine,  which  threshes  the  gram  as  it  is  leaped, 
has  proved  suited  to  large-scale  operations  The 
MOWBR,  or  mowing  machine,  for  c  uttmg  grasses  and 
other  plants  for  hay  was  developed  from  the  leap- 
er  in  the  19th  cent  See  A  A  Stone,  Farm  Ma- 
chinery ( 3d  eel  ,  1942) ,  H  P  Smith,  Farm  Machinery 
and  Et/mpmttU  (.3d  ed  ,  1948) 

Reaumur,  RenS  Antome  Ferchault  de  (ra'umvoor, 
Fr  rumV  fltwm'  ffrshS'  du  raoinnr'),  1083-1757, 
French  phvMcistand  natuialist,  one  of  tho  foremost 
scientists  of  the  18th  cent  He  invented  a  ther- 
mometer (17,31)  and  a  temperature  scale  (still  in 
use  m  Europe)  in  which  the  freezing  point  of  water 
is  zero  and  tho  boiling  point  80°  He  added  to 
knowledge  of  the  expansion  of  gases  and  fluids  and 
impiovod  the  methods  of  iron  manufacture  His 
work  in  physiology  includes  research  on  rogcnera- 
tion  in  ciayfish  and  on  digestion  m  buds  (especially 
tho  role  of  gastric  juice,  which  ho  isolated)  He 
wrote  monogiaphs  on  many  subjects  and  published 
in  six  volumes  (1734-42)  tho  lo-sults  of  his  ex- 
haustive study  of  insoctw,  a  seventh  volume  (part 
of  the  oiigmal  manuscript)  appeared  in  1928 

Reba  (re'bu)  [Hob, -a  fourth],  king  of  Midian 
killed  by  the  Jews  Num  318,  Joshua  13  21 

rebate  (ic'bat),  a  return  to  tho  purchaser  of  part  of 
the  price,  in  the  United  States,  particularly  the 
return  on  transportation  charges  formerly  given  b> 
railroads  to  favored  shippers  In  England  deferred 
rebates  are  given  m  manj  branc  hes  of  trade  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  monopoly  They  consist  of 
DISCOUNTS,  on  tho  price  of  articles  sold,  returned 
to  the  buyer  every  b  or  12  months  after  pure  hase 
if  the  buver  has  not  in  the  meantime  dealt  with  the 
competitor  of  tho  company  giving  the  lobate  In 
the  United  States,  the  Elkins  Ac  t  of  1903,  the  Hep- 
burn Act  of  1900,  and  the  iMMtBTATt  COMMERCE 
COMMIHHION  prohibit  arid  penalize  railroad  rebates 

Rebecca  or  Rebekah  (both  tebP'ku)  [Hcb  ,=noose], 
wife  of  Isaac-  and  mother  of  Jacob  One  day  ac- 
cording to  custom  she  drew  water  at  the  city  well 
and  was  there  chosen  as  wife  for  Isaac  by  Abra- 
ham's servant  Elieeei,  who  had  been  sent  by  his 
master  to  select  a  suitable  bride  Aftei  years  with- 
out c  hildron  sho  bore  tho  twins  Jacob  and  Esau 
Jacob  was  his  mother's  favorite,  and  for  him  she 
dovised  their  deception  of  tho  blind  Isaac  Gen 
24-27,  4931,  Rom  9  10 

Rebikov,  Vladimir  Ivanovich  (vludve'mTr  gva'nu- 
vkh  ra'bylkflf),  1860-1920,  Russian  c  omposer,  one 
of  the  first  to  use  the  whole-tone  scale  He  studied 
at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  and  in  Vienna  and 
Berlin  He  combined  music  and  miming  m  pieces 
whic  h  he  called  Affiamwiwuui,  some  for  voice  and 
some  for  piano  His  works  include  a  number  of 
piano  pieces  and  several  operas 

Re"camier,  Juliette  (ahulyeV  rakiimya'),  1777-1849, 
celebrated  French  beauty  and  social  figure,  ne.e 
Jeanne  Franchise  Julie  Adelaide  Beinutd  At  15 
she  married  Jacques  Rccamier,  a  middle-aged 
wealthy  banker,  their  marriage  was  a  mere  formal- 
ity. Her  fashionable  salon  was,  from  the  Consulate 
to  the  end  of  the  July  Monarchy,  a  gathering  place 
for  some  of  the  most  influential  political  and  htei- 
ary  figures.  Although  innumerable  men  fell  in  love 
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with  her,  Mme  Recarmer,  whose  nature  was  in- 
effably gentle  and  unpassionate,  probably  never 
had  any  out  Platonic  attachments  The  most  cele- 
brated of  her  liaisons  was  that  with  Chateaubriand, 
to  whom  she  devoted  the  later  part  of  her  life 
Among  her  friends  were  Mme  de  Stael,  Sainte- 
Beuvo,  and  Benjamin  Constant  Though  in  re- 
duc  od  circumstances  and  ill-health  during  her  later 
years,  Mm©  R6carmer  never  lost  the  charm  and 
beauty  to  which  she  owed  her  influence  The  fa- 
mous portrait  of  her  by  Louis  David  hangs  in  the 
Louvre  Her  memoirs  and  correspondence  have 
been  published  Sco  studies  by  Edouard  Hernot 
(Eng  tr  ,  1925),  II  Noel  Williams  (1920).  and  H 
D  Sedgwiek  (1940) 

recapitulation  (le'kuprchoola'shun)  This  theory, 
stated  as  the  biogenctic  law  by  llA.tcKi.1,  main- 
tains that  the  development  of  tho  individual  re- 
peats stages  of  tho  development  of  the  race 
Studies  of  embryos  show  that  at  c  ertain  stages  the 
ernbrj  os  of  hsh,  bird,  and  mammal  are  very  similar 
In  man  the  beginnings  of  gill  clefts  occur  These 
disappear  in  the  human  embryo  as  it  develops, 
whereas  they  arc  elaborated  and  eventually  func- 
tion in  the  hsh  The  Eustac  hian  tube  of  the  human 
is  a  modi  hod  gillcleit  The  importance  of  recapitu- 
lation lies  in  the  fact  that  it  lends  suppoit  to  the 
theory  of  evolution 

Recared  (Recaied  I)  (r^'kurCd),  d  001.  Visigothie 
king  in  Spam  (580-001),  son  and  successor  of 
LEOVIGILD  Although  ho  had  before  his  accession 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  warfare  with  the 
Franks  he  did  not  puisue  his  father's  policy  of 
conquest  He  did  war  on  the  Basques  and  repulsed 
Prankish  invasion,  but  in  general  he  was  pacific 
He  made  peace  with  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  he 
seems  to  have  sought  to  c  one  iliate  his  Roman  sub- 
jects The  most  import uit  event  of  his  reign  was 
his  conversion  to  Catholicism  This  probably  took 
place  c587,  it  was  announced  foimallv  at  the 
Council  of  Toledo  in  589  His  conversion  meant 
tho  conversion  of  tho  Visigoths  but  only  uftcr  the 
suppression  of  a  number  of  \rian  revolts  and  con- 
spiracies Recared  apparently  took  the  c  one  ilmtion 
of  his  German  and  lu&  Roman  subjects  to  heart, 
and  there  is  very  pood  reason  for  believing  that  he 
modified  the  Visigothie  law  even  more  than  Lunc 
or  Leovigild  Ilia  work  is,  however  a  matter  of 
<  onjecturo 

Receswmth  (iS'kuswinth),  cl  072,  Visigothie  king 
in  Spam  (05.3-72)  He  was  the  son  of  CHINDAB- 
WINTH,  who  in  049  admitted  his  son  to  joint  rule 
Heceswinlh  succeeded  to  the  throne  without  elec- 
tion, but  was  promptly  faced  bv  a  gieat  insuircc- 
tion  of  the  nobles  He  c  onquered  them,  but  never- 
theless compromised  with  them  bv  confirming  at 
tho  Eighth  Count  1 1  of  Toledo  the  old  canon  that  en- 
joined election  of  the  king,  not  hereditary  succes- 
sion Roceswinth  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Visigothie  lawmakers  It  is  generally  thought  that 
either  he  or  Chrndaswinth  revoked  the  BREVIARY 
OK  ALAKIC,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  did  promulgate 
new  laws  It  seems  probable  that  Clundaswinth 
commenced  the  codification  of  law  completed  by 
Receswmth  The  c  ode,  generally  called  the  Forum 
Judttum,  contained  both  German  and  Roman  law 
and  was  the  basis  of  Spanish  medieval  layv  It  was 
made  as  a  handbook  for  the  courts  Many  quota- 
tions fiom  Isidore  of  Seville  are  included 
Rechab  (rG'kab)  [Heb  ,  =  horseman]  1  Eponvm  of 
the  Rechabites  Jer  35  2  Murderer  of  Ish-boshoth 
2  Sam  42-12  3  Father  of  a  worker  on  the  wall 
Neh  3  14 

Rechabites  (ro'kublts),  in  the  Bible,  a  family  given 
to   asceticism      They   drank   no   wine,    built   no 
houses,  sowed  no  seed,  planted  no  vines,  and  lived 
intents    Jor  35    They  lesembled  in  their  pi  actices 
the  Nassantos     The  Rechabitos  were  apparently 
related  to  the  Kenites     1  Chron   2  55 
Rechah  (rS'ku),  unidentified  place    1  Chron  4  12 
recidivism   see  CRIME 

Recife  (rus5'fu)  [Port  ,  =  reef],  city  (pop  323,177), 
capital  of  Pernambuco  state,  NE  Brazil,  a  port  on 
tho  Atlantic  Ocean  The  cit>  is  also  frequently 
called  Pornambuco  by  foreigners  It  lies  partly  on 
the  mainland  and  paitlv  on  an  island  and  possesses 
a  fine  natural  harbor,  enclosed  b;y  a  coral  reef  The 
harbor  facilities  have  recently  been  modernized  and 
can  accommodate  a  large  amount  of  coastwise  and 
overseas  shipping  It  exports  great  quantities  of 
the  hinterland's  products,  including  sugar,  rum, 
cotton,  lumber,  dyewood,  fruit,  and  hides  Sugar 
renmng  and  cotton  milling  are  the  c  hief  industries, 
and  there  is  a  large  steam  elec  trie  power  plant  The 
city  is  the  terminus  of  two  transatlantic  cables 
Dissected  by  numerous  watenvavs  into  several 
districts,  Recife  is  often  c  ailed  the  Brazilian  Venice 
It  was  founded  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  1530s  as 
the  port  for  near-by  Ohnda,  and  it  was  later  occu- 
pied (1030-54)  by  the  Dutch,  when  it  prospered 
under  the  rule  of  Maurice  of  Nassau  It  is  an  in- 
teresting city,  with  a  17th-centur>  cathedral,  a 
basilica  of  Our  Lady  of  Carmel,  an  old  Dutch  fort, 
and  au  elaborate  government  palace.  Tho  state 
university  (founded  1945)  is  here 
reciprocity  (rSsfpro'sIte),  commercial  agreement 
whereby  one  nation  grants  another  special  privi- 
leges in  return  for  equivalent  advantages.  It  is 
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based  upon  the  assumption  that  such  grants  of 
privilege  must  be  mutual,  for  if  a  single  nation 
removes  its  import  dutieB,  it  Incomes  tributary  to 
any  state  retaining  a  tariff  In  European  coun- 
tries the  term  usually  refers  to  an  extension  of 
most-favored-nation  treatment  (in  which  special 
advantages  given  one  nation  are  extended  to  all 
nations  having  similar  treaties),  but  in  the  United 
States  it  connotes  a  bargaining  measure  incorporated 
by  that  country  into  a  treaty  with  another  power 
without  reference  to  a  third  state  The  English 
furnished  an  example  of  recipiocitv  when  they 
signed  a  treaty  with  Portugal  (1703)  making 
special  rates  for  Portuguese  wines  in  retuin  for 
similar  iaten  on  English  cloth  In  the  following 
century,  Lngland  relaxed  her  Navigation  Acts,  in 
return  foi  a  similar  action  by  other  nations  In 
Geirnany  the  ZOLIVMIBIN  was  based  on  leci- 
procity,  and  the  sv stern  of  reciprocity  fostered  by 
Napoleon  III  woikod  strongly  in  favor  of  KHKK 
TRADE  A  rec  ipiocitv  treat>  was  signed  by  Canada 
and  the  United  States  m  1854,  and  a  similar  agiee- 
ment  was  c  oncluded  by  the  United  States  and 
Hawaii  (1875)  Beginning  m  18SO,  reeiproeitv  was 
advocated  as  a  part  of  the  US  tariff  policy 
After  the  downfall  of  the  Fionch  Empue  (1870) 
most  European  countries  mised  tariffs  in  older  to 
increase  customs  revenues  In  addition,  increased 
nationalism  disc  out  aged  mtei  national  cooperation 
Besides  the  ordinal \  tariff,  thoie  devel<>j>ed  one 
with  maximum  and  minimum  scales — a  low  tariff 
Tor  most-favored  nations  and  a  higher  one  for  all 
othois  Under  such  conditions,  reciprocity  tends 
to  become  mere  ictaliation  The  many  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  concluded  by  the  United  States 
after  1934  applied  the  most-favored-nation  prin- 
ciple to  oui  trade  with  all  areas  save  those  with 
which  the  United  States  was  especially  intimate 
(huch  as  Tuba)  and  those  nations  discriminating 
against  us  They  weie  an  impoitant  adjunct  to 
American  economic  and  political  policy  in  the 
vears  prec odmg  tho  Second  World  War  See  11  A 
Hodgson,  1«  I ntroiluitinn  to  International  Trade 
and  Tariffs  (1932),  W  S  Culbeit&on,  Reciprocity 
a  National  Policy  for  Foreign  Trade  (1937),  H  J 
Tasca,  Rtci^ncal  Trade  Policy  of  the  United  States 
(1938) 

recitative  (re."sitateV),  musical  declamation  for  solo 
voice,  uned  in  opera  and  oratorio  for  dialogue  and 
for  nai  ration  Its  development  at  the  close  of  the 
10th  cent  made  possible  the  rise  of  opera  The 
Florentine  composers  Peri,  Caccim,  and  Galilei,  m 
revolting  against  vocal  polyphony,  sought  a  style 
in  which  the  words  could  be  clearly  understood, 
the  rhythms  of  natural  speech  would  be  followed, 
and  the  music  would  convey  tho  feeling  of  a  whole 
passage  Toward  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent 
arose  rccitahvo  aecco,  which  employed  a  quick  suc- 
cession of  notes  having  little  melodic  character  and 
serving  only  to  advance  tho  action,  punctuated  by 
occasional  chords  in  a  figured  basa  accompaniment 
In  18th-century  opera  greater  importance  was  as- 
sumed by  the  recitativo  accompagnato,  accompanied 
by  the  string  section  or  tho  full  orchestra,  in  which 
the  music  was  more  strictly  measured  and  carried 
more  emotronal  weight  This  type  of  recitative 
was  used  at  the  points  of  greatest  dramatic  mteiest 
and  to  introduce  important  anas  Lully  was  the 
first  to  develop  a  style  of  recitative  suited  to  the 
French  language,  Pnrcell  and  Mozart  attacked 
similar  problems  in  English  and  German  Wagner, 
opposed  to  the  Italian  type  of  recitative,  developed 
his  Spr<jchy<&ang,  m  which  the  melody  was  com- 
pletely molded  to  the  text,  upon  which  the  accom- 
paniment served  an  a  sort  of  commentary 
Recklmghausen  (rg'klmghou'zun),  city  (pop  89,- 
787),  Westphalia,  W  Germany  It  is  an  industrial 
center  of  the  RUHR  district 

Reclamation,  United  States  Bureau  of  (rS'kluma- 
fchun),  agency  set  up  in  the  Dept  of  the  Interior 
under  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  and  at  first 
called  the  Rec  lamation  Service  Its  purpose  is  to 
encourage  and  promote  urigation  of  lands  in  tho 
and  and  senuaiid  regions  of  the  West  b\  examina- 
tion, surve\ ,  <md  construction  of  irrigation  works 
Irrigation  in  what  is  now  the  US  Southwest  was 
practiced  by  the  Indians  before  the  coming  of  the 
Spanish,  and  the  Catholic  missionaries  there  and, 
more  particularly  in  California,  supervised  agri- 
culture on  a  large  scale  under  urigation  Modern 
irrigation  practu  e«  may,  however,  be  said  to  have 
begun  m  1847  with  the  Mormons  in  Utah,  and  in 
later  years  individuals  and  (more  usually)  groups 
undertook  irrigation  schemes  in  many  and  spots  of 
the  entire  West  Bv  ISbS  nearly  150,000  a -res 
weio  under  irrigation  In  the  closing  years  ol  the 
19th  cent  there  were  strong  moves  to  render  gov- 
ernmental help  to  reclamation  schemes  The 
CAREY  LAND  ACT  (1894)  had  this  end  for  its  pur- 
pose Attention  foe  used  sharply  on  conservation  of 
natural  resources  in  the  time  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, and  reclamation  was  advocated  for  lands 
ruined  by  injudicious  farming,  grazing,  and  de- 
forestation as  well  as  for  lands  uoseit  before  the 
coining  of  the  white  man  Representative  (later 
Senatoi )  Francis  Griffith  Newlands  was  the  author 
of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  (sometimes  called 
the  Newlands  Act).  It  provided  in  general  that  the 
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Federal  government  should  plan  and  construct 
irrigation  projects  and  that  the  water  users  (us- 
ually organized  in  some  t>pe  of  cooperative) 
should  liquidate  the  coat  and  purchase  the  irriga- 
tion works  over  a  period  of  1 0  rears  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock  the 
program  was  immediately  and  vigorously  pushed 
Among  the  man.v  projects  started  then  were  the 
Triu  kee-Carson  proje<  t  (see  NEWI.ANDS  PROJECT) 
and  the  Salt  river  project  (see  SALT  RIVER  VALLEY) 
The  1902  act  had  nn  acreage-limitation  provision, 
but  it  did  not  holt  the  process  of  speculation  in 
lands  to  be  irrigated,  which  made  costs  to  the  ac- 
tual farmers  prohibitive  An  investigation  m  1913 
uncovered  bad  <  onditums,  and  in  1914  the  time  for 
the  water  users  to  pay  for  the  projet  t  was  length- 
ened to  20  >  oars  (later  raised  to  40  \  ears)  A  Fact 
Finders  committee  began  investigating  the  situa- 
tion m  1924  and  made  a  report  in  1926,  which  was 
the  basis  of  an  adjustment  ac  t  in  1 020,  Interest  in 
reclamation  quickened  after  terrible  droughts  in 
the  late  '20s  and  earlv  '30s,  and  in  the  public  works 
program  of  the  New  Deal  under  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt, the  reclamation  program  was  linked  with 
projects  for  flood  control  and  for  the  development 
of  power  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  came  to 
work  alongside  the  U  S  Engineers  Corps  in  build- 
ing dams  and  forwarding  man.\  -purpose  project* 
The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  broadened  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  government  in  these  mat- 
ters The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  many  in- 
stances chooses  the  sites  for  dams  to  be  used  for 
power  as  well  as  irrigation,  and  it  <  onstiuc  ts  them 
It  cooperates  with  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  other  government  agencies  in  disposing  of  the 
power  development  Numeious  ambitious  projects 
were  undertaken,  and  mam  were  completed. 
Among  them  are  the  Bonne\ille  Dam  (with  an 
enormous  power  project)  and  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
together  with  a  host  of  related  activities  on  the 
Columbia,  the  Snake,  and  their  tributaries  (see 
COLUMBIA,  river) ,  the  Ci-  NTRAL  V  VLLRY  PHOJ*  CT  in 
California;  the  COLOHADO-BIOTHOMPSON  PROJECT, 
and  the  MISSOURI  RIVI-R  HAHIN  PROJFCT  (still  m 
the  planning  stage  in  Mav,  1950) 
reclamation  of  land,  pra<  tu  e  of  making  unproduc- 
tive land  productive  The  ( luef  methods  emploj  ed 
are  IRRIGATION,  DtuiNion,  flood  control  (see 
FLOOD),  improvement  of  the  texture  and  of  tho 
mineral  and  organic  content  of  soil,  and  the  check- 
ing of  EROSION  Iii  the  United  States  all  the&e 
methods  have  been  widely  used,  but  the  chief  gov- 
ernment effort  has  been  directed  toward  reclama- 
tion by  irrigation  and  bv  flood  control  Federal 
sponsorship  of  reclamation  projects  dates  from  the 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902  and  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (see  separate  arti- 
cle) See  U  S  Dept  of  the  Interior.  Reclamation 
Handbook  (1942) 

Reclus,  Jean  Jacques  £li«ee  (zha'  zhlk'  aiezS' 
ruklu'),  1830-1905,  Frenr  h  geographer,  b  Oironde, 
educated  mainly  in  Germany  Several  times  he 
was  forced  to  leave  France  because  of  his  political 
views,  and  he  traveled  m  the  British  Isles,  the 
United  States,  and  South  America  and  for  many 
years  lived  in  Switzerland  He  was  professor  of 
comparative  geography  m  the  Umv  of  Brussels  in 
the  last  decade  of  his  life  The  great  work  of  Reclus 
is  his  Nouvette  Geographic  unietnelh  (20  vols , 
1876-94,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Earth  and  Its  Inhabitants, 
19  vols,  1876-94)  La  Terrt,  (2  vols,  1808-69) 
was  also  translated  into  English  (The  Earth,  1872) 
Reclus  was  one  of  the  outstanding  geographers  of 
the  19th  cent  ,  his  geographic  al  writings  are  many 
and  valuable 

recognition,  acknowledgment  of  the  admission  of 
new  states  into  the  family  of  nations  by  political 
action  of  states  which  are  already  members  Its 
derivation  is  found  m  the  policy  of  the  older 
European  powers,  which,  after  developing  a  system 
of  bindmg  diplomatu  usage,  refused  to  permit  the 
admission  of  new  states  to  the  concert  of  nations 
unless  the  new  power  were  properly  qualified  to 
assume  its  responsibilities  under  international  law 
In  the  accepted  doctrine  of  national  sovereignty 
it  is  admitted  that  the  independence  of  a  people  is 
exclusive  of  recognition,  which  is,  therefore,  simply 
a  method  of  facilitating  international  relations 
Three  kinds  of  recognition  exist  Recognition  of 
independence  occurs  when  a  new  state  is  created, 
usually  by  a  successful  rebellion,  and  is  accepted 
by  members  of  the  family  of  nations,  either  by  a 
formal  statement  or  by  entering  into  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  new  state  Recognition  of  inde- 
pendence generally  takes  place  after  the  new 
nation  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  maintain 
itself;  if  a  power  recognizes  an  insurrectionary 
colony  or  dependency  while  the  mother  country 
is  attempting  to  crush  tho  rebellion,  a  grave  offense 
ia  committed,  for  it  is  an  act  of  intervention 
Recognition  of  a  new  form  of  government  follows 
the  establishment  of  a  new  )x>htical  regime  m  a 
country.  A  republic  may  be  recognized  as  the 
successor  of  a  monarchy,  or  a  new  president  may  be 
acknowledged  after  the  overthrow  of  the  previous 
incumbent  If  the  government  appears  to  be  well 
established  and  if  it  is  apparently  accepted  by  the 
people,  then  recognition  is  usually  extended  by 
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other  nations.  Recognition  of  belligerency  was 
introduced  into  international  law  when  that  form 
of  acknowledgment  was  given  to  tho  Confederate 
States  by  Great  Britain  (1801).  Such  recognition 
grants  the  belligerents  the  rights  and  duties  of  a 
state  as  they  concern  war  and  commerce,  but  it 
does  not  grunt  the  right  to  enter  into  official 
diplomatic  relations  with  neutral  nations  In 
recognizing  belligerency,  the  nation  offends  the 
state  against  which  the  rebellion  is  directed 
Recognition,  though  it  is  sometimes  granted  upon 
condition  that  the  recognized  state  fulfill  certain 
obligations,  if  once  extended,  cannot  be  withdrawn 
Recognition  is  retroactive  to  the  actual  date  of  tho 
establishment  of  the  state  or  the  formation  of  the 
new  gcnernment,  and  all  its  acts  from  that  timo 
are  valid  The  withholding  of  recognition  may 
become  a  coercive  agent,  as  illustrated  by  the  non- 
recognition  of  the  Huerta  (1913)  and  Obregon 
(1920)  governments  m  Mexico  by  the  United 
States  Other  examples  01  governments  which 
were  not  recognized  by  the  United  States  are  Soviet 
Russia  (until  1933),  the  puppet  Japanese  govern- 
ment in  Manchukuo  (1932),  the  Italian  government 
in  Ethiopia  (1936),  the  Franco  government  in 
Spam  (19\.{o),  and  the  Communist  government  m 
China  (1949)  See  W.  E  Hall,  A  Treatise  on  Inter- 
natwnal  Law  (1924),  C  C  Hyde,  International 
7/a«>  Chit  fly  at  Interpreted  and  Applied  by  the  United 
State*  (1922) 

Reconstruction.  At  the  end  of  the  Cwl  War,  the 
defeated  South  was  a  ruined  land  The  physical 
destruction  of  towns,  countryside,  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  wrought  by  tho  invading  Union 
soldiers  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  by  tlie  Confederates 
themsehos  was  enormous  The  old  social  order 
founded  on  Negro  slavery  had  collapsed  completely, 
with  nothing  to  replace  it  But  before  a  beginning 
could  be  made  on  the  tremendous  tusk  of  economic 
and  social  rehabilitation,  the  political  status  of  tho 
Southern  states  had  to  be  clarified,  and  there  was 
wide  disagreement  in  the  North  on  this  problem 
Some  theorists  maintained  that  since  secession  was 
unconstitutional  tho  states  had  technically  never 
been  out  of  the  Union,  and  they  felt  that  tho  South 
should  bo  dealt  with  gentlv  At  the  other  extreme, 
Thaddeus  STEVENS,  leader  of  the  radical  Re- 
public ans  in  Congreus,  hold  that  the  ex-Confederate 
states  were  conquered  piovnues,  out  of  the  Union, 
and  should  be  punished  for  their  rebellion  Lincoln 
considered  tho  question  of  whether  the  Southern 
states  nere  in  or  out  of  the  Union  "a  pernicious  ab- 
straction "  Everyone  agreed,  he  said,  that  thoy 
were  "out  of  their  proper  practical  relation  with 
the  Union"  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
government,  and  specifically  of  the  President,  he 
thought,  to  restore  that  proper  pra<  tical  relation- 
ship Lincoln  launc  hed  his  program  of  restoration 
during  the  war  in  those  areas  of  tho  Confederacy 
occupied  by  Union  armies  His  proclamation  of 
Dec  8,  18b3,  offered  pardon,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, to  any  Confederate  who  would  swear  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  and  the  Union  If  a  group  in 
any  conquered  state  equal  in  number  to  one  tenth 
of  that  state's  total  vote  in  the  presidential  election 
of  1800,  ha,\  uig  taken  the  prescribed  oath,  organ- 
ized a  government  which  abolished  slavery,  he 
would  grant  that  government  executive  recognition. 
Lincoln's  plan  aroused  the  sharp  opposition  of  the 
radicals  in  Congress,  which  passed  (July  2,  1864) 
tho  bill  drawn  up  by  Benjamin  F  W\DE  and 
Henry  W  DAVIS  This  measure  limited  organiza- 
tion of  and  participation  in  any  new  state  govern- 
ment to  the  extremely  small  group  which  had  re- 
mained absolutely  loyal  to  the  Union  Although 
his  pocket  veto  kept  the  Wade-Davis  Bill  from  bo- 
coming  law,  Lincoln  allowed  each  state  to  choose 
between  the  Wade-Davis  Bill  and  his  own  plan 
Naturally,  the  states  chose  his  more  lenient  plan, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  war  it  had  been  tried,  not  too 
successfully,  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
and  Virginia  Lincoln's  assassination  strengthened 
the  radical  caune,  but  his  successor,  Andrew  JOHN- 
BON,  soon  adopted  a  policy  essentially  like  Lincoln's 
His  amnesty  proclamation  (May  29,  18b5)  differed 
from  Lincoln's  mainly  m  excepting  those  who 
owned  property  worth  $20,000  or  more  Tho  ob- 
vious intent  was  to  shift  political  control  in  tho 
South  from  the  old  planter  aristocracy  to  the  small 
farmers  and  mechanics  With  Congress  in  ad- 
journment from  April  to  Dec  .  1865,  Johnson  put 
his  plan  into  operation  Under  provisional  gov- 
ernors appointed  by  him,  the  Southern  states  held 
conventions  which  voided  or  repealed  their  or- 
dinances of  secession,  abolished  slavery,  and  re- 
pudiated Confederate  debts  Their  newly  elected 
legislatures  ratified  the  Thirteenth  Amendment 
guaranteeing  Negro  freedom,  and  by  the  end  of 
1865  every  ex-Confederate  state  except  Texas  had 
fulfilled  the  President's  requirements  for  restoration 
of  civil  government  The  control  of  white  over 
Negro,  however,  seemed  to  be  restored,  and  the  Ne- 
groes were  threatened  with  disillusion  in  their  dreams 
of  "forty  acres  and  a  mule,"  which  had  been  defi- 
nitely fixed  if  riot  inspired  by  the  FREBDMAN'B 
BUREAU  The  Southern  whites,  unwisely  ignoring 
the  recommendations  of  Lincoln  and  Johnson  that 
at  least  the  most  intelligent  Negroes  and  Negro 


Union  soldiers  be  given  the  vote,  refused  to  enfran- 
chise the  blacks.  They  pointed  out  that  there  were 
Northern  states  which  still  denied  the  ballot  to  the 
Negro,  and  thetr  claim  that  the  freedmen  were  not 
capable  of  assuming  the  duties  of  citizenship  im- 
mediately seemed  to  be  borne  out  by  later  events 
But  their  black  codes  (laws  which  denned  the  new 
status  of  tho  emancipated  Negro)  were  generally 
severe,  most  notably  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana, 
in  provisions  covering  apprenticeship,  vagrancy, 
forced  labor,  and  land-holding,  and  they  lea  to  an 
outcry  in  the  North.  Many  radicals  combined  a  gen- 
uinely sincere  desire  to  make  secure  for  the  Negro  the 
benefits  won  m  the  war  with  the  admittedly  selfish 
motive  of  assuring  the  continuance  of  the  REPUB- 
LICAN PARTY  in  power.  Without  Negro  suffrage  in 
the  South,  Republican  asoendanov  could  not  be 
assured,  and  Stevens  in  the  House  and  Charles 
SUMNER  in  the  Senate  led  the  movement  to  make 
Reconstruction  dependent  on  civil  rights  for  the 
Negro  Tho  Civil  Rights  Act  (April  9,  1866),  de- 
signed to  protect  the  Negro  from  legislation  such  as 
the  black  codes,  and  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill 
(July  16),  extending  tho  life  of  that  organization, 
were  both  passed  over  Johnson's  veto  The  newly 
created  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction  re- 
ported (June  20)  that  the  ex-Confederate  states 
were  riot  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress 
and  also  maintained  that  Reconstruction  was  a 
congressional,  not  an  executive,  function  The 
radicals  solidified  their  position  by  winning  the 
elections  of  18b6,  and  on  March  2,  1867,  Congress 
enacted  tho  Reconstruction  Act,  which,  supple- 
mented later  by  three  related  acts,  divided  tho 
South  (except  TENNESSEE)  into  five  military 
districts,  in  which  the  authority  of  the  army 
commander  was  supreme  Tho  Supreme  Court 
meekly  accepted  legislative  restrK  tion  of  its 
appellate  jurisdiction,  but  Johnson,  continuing  tho 
fight,  insisted  on  the  removal  of  the  radical 
Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  M  STANTON.  in  defiance 
of  the  TENURE  OF  OFUCK  ACT,  and  tho  House  im- 
peached him  (Feb  ,  1868)  Tho  radicals  in  the 


Senate  fell  one  vote  short  of  convicting  him  (May) 
t  complete  congressional 
dictatorship,  but  by  tins  time  Johnson's  program 


and  thus  failed  to  entabhsh  a  c 


had  been  effectively  scuttled  The  South  waa  now 
reduced  to  dogiadution  Since  ex-Confederates 
were  disfranchised  and  the  new  Negro  voters  were 
too  until  toted  to  take  control,  the  state  govern- 
ments fell  into  the  hands  of  Northern  CAHPET- 
BAGOEKS  and  Southern  SCALAWAGS  Theso  two 
groups,  with  the  aid  of  the  Freodmon's  Bureau  arid 
the  UNION  LEACHTIO  CLUBS,  dominated  politics  bv 
shameless  manipulation  of  the  Negro  votes  and 
by  terrorizing  communities  with  Negro  troops 
Doubts  as  to  the  c  cmatitutmualitv  of  the  C  ivil 
Rights  Act  led  the  radu  als  to  incorporate  most  of 
its  provisions  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  By 
late  July,  1868,  six  states  — Aikansas,  Noith  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and 
Florida — having  ratified  the  l*ouitoenth  Amend- 
ment as  required  bv  the  first  Reconstruction  Act, 
had  been  readmitted  to  the  Union,  in  tune  to  cast 
their  electoral  votes  for  U  S  GRAVT  With  Grant, 
friend  of  Benjamin  \>  BUTLKH  (1818-93)  and  othei 
leading  radicals,  an  Preyidont,  the  vindictive*  were 
securely  m  the  saddle  To  doublv  assure  the  Negro 
vote,  they  pushed  thiough  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment (March  30,  1870)  and  made  ratification  of  it 
a  further  condition  foi  congressional  recognition  of 
the  four  remaining  unreconstructed  states — Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi,  Texan,  and  Georgia — which 
were  finally  readmitted  in  1870  With  continued 
Federal  support  (we  FORCK  BILL),  tho  Republicans 
had  in  the  South  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  one 
of  the  most  brutally  corrupt  political  machines  the 
United  States  has  known  Staggoimg  tax  assess- 
ments and  outright  lobbeiy  took  away  from  many 
of  the  already-bankrupt  white  rnen  tho  last  ves- 
tiges of  their  pioperty  The  legislators,  carpet- 
baggers, Negroes  (HOUIO  of  whom  lacked  the  ra- 
pacity of  their  white  (olleaguos),  and  «i,alawans 
spent  most  of  their  time  passing  bills  for  their  own 
enrichment  In  some  distucts  anarchy  and  crime 
ruled  These  conditions  brought  on  tho  activities 
of  Huch  secret  organizations  as  the  Ku  KTAJX  KLAN, 
which,  by  successfully  intimidating  Negro  voters, 
paved  the  way  for  gradual  restoration  of  native 
white  rule  The  real  leason  for  the  ovei  throw  of 
the  carpetbag  administrations  lay,  however,  in 
their  own  corruption  Grant's  administration  was 
compelled  to  lessen  its  support  because  of  growing 
critic  ism  in  the  North  of  corruption  in  the  Federal 
government  itself  Dissensions  among  the  plunder- 
ing carpetbaggers  also  helped  tear  down  the  rotten 
structure  By  1876  only  Floi  ida,  South  Carolina, 
and  Louisiana  remained  under  Republican  domina- 
tion The  Republican  presidential  candidate, 
Rutherford  B.  HAYES,  promised  to  alleviate  con- 
ditions in  the  South,  but  the  feeling  there  had 
already  led  to  the  formation  of  the  "solid  South" 
in  support  of  his  Democratic  opponent,  Samuel  J. 
TILDEN,  whose  pledge  to  work  for  complete  cessa- 
tion of  Reconstruction  evils  waa,  understandably, 
more  readily  believed,  In  those  three  states  the 
presidential  contest  was  the  occasion  for  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  throw  off  Republican  misrule,  and 
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on  their  electoral  votes  (and  on  one  disputed  elec- 
toral vote  in  Oregon)  hung  the  fate  of  the  famous 
disputed  election  of  1870  It  is  practically  certain 
that  actually  all  three  gave  a  majority  w>  Tilden. 
but  two  sets  of  returns  were  sent  in  from  each  of 
the  three  states  A  specially  constituted  electoral 
commission  (supposedly  impartial,  but  composed 
of  eight  Republicans  and  seven  Democrats)  ac- 
cepted the  Republican  returns,  and  Hayes  was 
given  the  presidency  The  wholes  nation,  however 
had  had  enough  of  Reconstruction.  All  Federal 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  Houth,  and  homo 
rule  was  restored  there.  Reconstruction  had 
utterly  failed  in  its  purpose  The  term  itself  is  a 
patent  misnomer  for  these  bitter  \  eai »,  for  decades 
were  to  pass  before  any  real  economic  and  social 
readjustment  was  begun  The  excesses  of  radical 
Republican  rule  made  the  South  a  region  devoted 
to  the  Democratic  party  arid  to  "white  supremacy  " 
No  condemnation  of  continued  Southern  intransi- 
genry  on  the  race  question  will  dispel,  the  impres- 
sion that  with  a  wiser,  more  moderate  national 
leadership  after  the  Civil  War  a  more  success- 
ful beginning  might  have  l>etm  made  towards 
ultimately  solving  that  vexing  problem  The 
literature  on  the  period  is  extensive  For  studies  of 
the  various  Southern  states  during  Reconstruction, 
see  the  bibliographies  in  the  at  tides  on  those  state* 
Hee  also  William  A  Dunning,  Essays  on  the  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction  (1898)  and  Rcconatructwn, 
Political  and  Economic,  18M-I877  (1907),  Walter 
L  Fleming,  Documentary  History  of  Reconstruction 
(2  vols  ,  1900-7)  and  The  Sequel  of  Appomattox 
(1919,  Vol  XXXII  of  The  Chronicles  of  America) , 
Allan  Nevins,  The  Emergence  of  Modern  America, 
18Vfi-1878  (1927,  Vol  VIII  of  A  History  of 
American  Life),  C  G  Bowers,  The  Tragic  Era 
(1929),  H  K  Beale,  The  Critical  Year  (1930), 
O  F  Milton,  The  Age  of  Hate  (1930),  WEB 
Du  Boi«,  Black  Reconstruction  (1935),  P  H  Buck. 
The  Road  to  Reunion,  lb(>5-190O  (1937),  J  G 
Kandall,  The  Civil  War  and  Recoristrut  turn  (1937), 
H  8  Henry,  The  Story  of  Reconstruction  (1938), 
K  M  Coulter,  The  South  during  Reconstruction 
(1948,  Vol  VIII  of  A  Huttory  of  the  South),  J  W 
l)o  Forest,  A  Union  Officer  in  the  Reconstruction 
(1948) 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  (HFC),  US 
government  organ,  created  in  1932  b\  the  adminis- 
tration of  Herbert  C  Hoo\er  Its  purpose  was  to 
facilitate  economic  activity  b>  lending  money  in 
the  depression  Tho  life  of  the  RFC1  w us  repeatedly 
extended  while  its  scope  of  operations  enormously 
widened  At  first  it  only  lent  money  to  financial, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  institutions  to  help 
maintain  e<  onomic  stability,  but  later  it  also  h- 
tuinced  the  construction  and  opeiation  of  war 
plants  and  made  loans  to  foreign  governments — 
notably  to  Bntam  in  1941  The  agency  provided 
protection  against  war  and  disaster  damages  and 
engaged  m  numerous  othei  ac  tivities  Congres- 
sional action  (1945)  following  the  appointment  of 
Henry  A  WALLACE  HB  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
succeed  Jesse  H  JONES,  who  had  long  headed  the 
RFC,  lemoved  the  agency  from  Dept  of  Com- 
men  e  control  In  1948  the  life  of  the  HFC  was  ex- 
tended until  1954,  but  its  lending  powers  were 
sharply  curtailed 

Record,  George  Lawrence,  1859-1933,  American 
political  reformer,  b  Auburn,  Maine,  grad  Bates 
College,  1881  He  studied  law  in  New  York  city 
and  after  1887  lived  and  practiced  in  Jeisey  City, 
N  J  For  over  40  years  he  fought  machine  politics 
in  New  Jersey  while  carrying  on  numerous  legal 
battles  with  public-utility  interests  He  was  an 
ardent  advocate  of  Henry  George's  single  tax  and 
was  an  effective  speaker  He  strongly  influenced 
Woodrow  Wilson,  drafting  many  of  the  bills  which 
Wilson,  as  governor,  pushed  through  the  New 
Jersey  legislature  Record  ran  for  Congress,  for  the 
Senate,  and  for  governor  of  New  Jersey,  but  each 
time  met  defeat  He  wrote  How  to  Altolith  Poverty 
( 1936)  See  James  Kernev,  The  Political  Education 
of  Woodrow  Wihon  (1926) 

recorder,  musical  wind  instrument  of  the  FLUTE 
family,  made  of  wood,  varying  m  length,  and  hav- 
ing a  conical  bore  It  was  developed  in  the  16th 
c  ent  and  was  particularly  popular  in  the  17th  and 
ISth  cent  The  instrument  has  had  a  levivul  in  the 
'20th  cent,  particularly  among  amateurs,  and  a 
number  of  contemporary  composers  have  added  to 
it*  literature 

recreation,  any  activity  engaged  in  voluntarily  for 
the  satisfaction  it  brings,  whether  through  relaxa- 
tion, fun,  or  the  opportunity  for  self-expression 
Suitable  recreation  may  be  a  factor  in  promoting 
mental  and  bodily  health,  in  developing  person- 
ality, skills,  and  social  cooperation,  and  in  prevent- 
ing debnquency  Although  the  universal  human 
need  for  it  has  only  recently  been  recognized,  it  has 
found  expression  since  ancient  times  in  games, 
festivals,  dances,  and  music  The  expansion  of 
recreational  facilities  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
growth  of  cities,  by  the  need  to  relieve  tension  re- 
sulting from  the  speed  of  modern  living  and  the 
specialisation  and  mechanisation  of  work,  and  by 
the  increase  of  leisure  time  with  the  general  reduc- 
tion of  working  boon.  Commercial  interests  pro- 
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vide  such  recreations  as  moving  pictures,  radio, 
music,  travel,  and  professional  sports.  In  the 
United  States  a  noncommercial  recreation  move* 
ment  was  initiated  in  the  19th  cent,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  gymnasiums  in  schools  and  universi- 
ties and  by  the  opening  of  parks  and  playgrounds 
The  playground,  fostered  at  first  by  social  and 
philanthropic  agencies  in  order  to  keep  children  off 
the  streets,  in  the  20th  cent  received  support  also 
from  schools  and  municipal  agencies  The  Play- 
ground Association  of  Amenca  (organised  in  1906 
and  renamed  the  National  Recreation  Association 
in  1930)  has  boon  a  leader  in  promoting  play- 
grounds and  training  recreation  leaders  and  in 
widening  recreation  opportunities  for  adults  Tho 
extension  of  community  recreation  facilities  for 
adulte  was  stimulated  in  tho  First  World  War  by 
tho  organization  of  rec  reation  for  the  armed  forces 
In  tho  1930s  tho  increased  leisure  caused  by  unem- 
ployment was  an  incentive  to  opening  new  recrea- 
tion facilities  to  adults  See  F  R  Dulles,  America 
Learns  to  Play  (1940) ,  G  D  Butler,  Introduction  to 
Community  Recreation  (revwed  2d  ed  ,  1949) 

Rector,  city  (pop  1,736),  extreme  NE  Ark  ,  near  the 
St  Francis  river 

Red  Bank,  borough  (pop  10,974),  E  N  J  ,  on  the 
Navesink  estuary,  in  a  fertile  farming  area,  inc. 
1908  It  is  a  resort  and  distributing  and  industrial 
center  Albert  Brisbane  helped  to  establish  a 
Founerist  community  here  in  1843  Military  uni- 
forms were  an  early  product  of  Red  Bank.  The 
Revolutionary  battle  of  Red  Bank  was  not  fought 
here  but  on  the  Delaware  at  the  piesent  NATIONAL 
PARK,  N  J 

Red  Bay,  town  (pop  1,560),  NW  Ala  ,  at  the  Miss 
line  on  Bear  ('reek  and  SW  of  Florence,  settled 
1898,  me  1908 

redbird.  see  CARDINAL. 

Red  Bluff,  trade  city  (1940  pop  3,824,  1948  special 
census  pop  4,736),  co.  seat  of  Tehama  co.,  N 
Calif ,  on  the  Sacramento,  in  a  farm  and  ranch  area. 

redbreast,  see  ROBIN 

Red  Bud,  city  (pop  1,302),  SW  III ,  8  of  East  St 
Louis,  m  a  farm  area,  me  1867. 

redbud  or  Judas  tree,  name  for  trees  and  shrubs  of 
the  genus  Cercis,  handsome  leguminous  plants  cov- 
ered in  the  early  spring  with  deep  rose  or,  rarely, 
white  floweis  resembling  pea  blossoms  Three 
species  are  natn  o  to  North  Ameru  a  The  common 
redbud  is  Orris  canadensis  native  to  the  E  United 
States  It  blossoms  about  the  same  time  as  the 
dogwood,  and  when  growing  in  proximity  the  two 
make  a  lieautiful  floral  display  Ace  ording  to  tradi- 
tion an  Old  \Voild  species  was  the  tree  on  which 
Judas  hanged  himself 

red  bug,  name  for  various  red  insect*  Tho  apple 
red  bug,  a  recldish-blac  k  henupteroiis  msec  t,  feeds 
in  the  n\mph  ^tage  on  the  juice  of  the  leaves  and 
fiuit  of  the  apple,  pear,  and  othei  tiee<*  It  causes 
the  fruits  to  l>e  pitted  and  dwarfed  Tho  cotton 
stainer,  or  red  bug,  Dysdercus  sututellus,  of  the  S 
United  States  pierces  the  seeds  of  tho  cotton  plant, 
the  yellow  liquid  which  exudes  discoloia  tho  hbera 
For  the  harvest  mite  called  red  bug,  see  CUIC.OLR 

Redcar,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop.  20.160,  1943 
estimated  pop  24,240),  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
England  NE  of  Middlesbrough  and  on  the  North 
Sea  It  is  a  steel  center  and  a  seaside  resort  and 
has  a  racecourse 

red  cedar  see  JCNTPKR 

Redcliff,  town  (pop  11,289),  SE  Alta  ,  near  the  South 
Saskatchewan  and  just  NW  of  Medicine  Hat,  in 
an  area  j  lelding  clay,  coal,  and  nrmle  Natural  gas 
i*  produced,  and  pottery  is  manufac  tuied 

Red  Cloud,  1822-1909,  North  American  Indian 
chief,  loader  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Bee  ause  of  his 
opposition  to  the  Bozeman  Trail  (see  BOZEMVN, 
JOHN  M  )  and  tho  building  of  forts.  Red  Cloud  led 
the  Indians  at  the  massacre  of  the  party  com- 
manded by  William  J  FETTKRM\N  (1M>6)  and  at 
the  Wagon  Box  hght  (1867)  His  continuous  hos- 
tility led  the  government  to  abandon  the  forts  and 
the  trail  in  I8t>8  After  signing  a  treaty  he  lived  in 
peace  with  the  whites,  although  he  was  later 
charged  with  duplicity  in  encouraging  hostile  In- 
dians. He  was  deposed  as  chief  in  1881  and  there- 
after lived  in  retirement  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Resei- 
vation  in  South  Dakota.  See  G  E  H>de,  Red 
Cloud's  Folk  (1937) 

Red  Cloud,  city  (pop  1,610),  to  seat  of  Webster  co., 
S  Nebr,,  on  the  Republican  river,  me  1872.  It  was 
tho  childhood  home  of  Willa  Cathor. 

red  corpuscle .  see  CORPUSO  K» 

Red  Cross,  international  organization  for  tho  alle- 
viation of  human  suffering  and  the  promotion  of 
public-  health.  In  1862  Jean  Henry  Dunant,  a 
bwiss,  wrote  Un  Souvenir  de  Solfenno,  in  which  he 
described  the  suffering  of  the  wounded  on  the  bat- 
tleground of  Solfermo  and  urged  the  formation  of 
voluntary  aid  societies  for  relief  of  such  war  vic- 
tims He  also  asked  that  service  to  military  sick 
and  wounded  be  neutral  The  Societ6  genovoise 
d'Utmte  pubhque,  a  Swiss  Welfare  agency,  ac- 
tively seconded  Dunant's  suggestion,  the  result 
being  an  international  conference  at  Geneva  at- 
tended b>  delegates  from  16  countries  At  this 
conference  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864  for  tho 
Amelioration  of  tho  Condition  of  the  Wounded  and 
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Sick  of  Armies  m  tho  Field  was  adopted  and  signed 
by  12  of  the  nations  represented  It  provided  for 
the  neutrality  of  the  personnel  of  the  medical  serv- 
ices of  the  armed  forces,  the  humane  treatment  of 
wounded,  the  neutrality  of  civilians  who  volun- 
tarily assisted  them,  and  an  international  emblem 
to  mark  personnel  and  supplies  In  honor  of  Dun- 
ant's  nationality  a  red  cross  on  a  white  background 
— tho  Swiss  flag  with  colors  reversed  — was  chosen 
as  this  symbol.  Signatories  to  the  original  Geneva 
Convention,  its  subsequent  revisions,  arid  allied 
treaties  such  as  the  Hague  Convention  for  naval 
forces  and  the  Prisoner  of  War  Convention  include 
all  civilized  countries  and  their  dependencies 
There  are  national  Red  Cross  societies  in  68  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  each  a  self-governing  organiza- 
tion, and  two  international  groups  with  headquar- 
ters in  Genova.  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  (founded  1863)  composed  of  25  Swiss 
citi/ena  and  serving  as  a  neutral  intermediary  in 
time  of  war,  with  special  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
prisoners  of  war,  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  80- 
Vietiee  (founded  1919),  a  federation  of  national  so- 
le ic  ties  for  mutual  help,  c  ooperation,  and  program 
development,  especially  in  times  of  peace  The 
International  Red  Cross  Conference,  instituted  wi 
1867,  is  the  highest  deliberative  body  of  the  organi- 
zation Its  membership  consists  of  representatives 
of  each  national  society,  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross,  of  tho  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  and  of  the  nations  signatory  to  the  Ge- 
neva conventions  It  IB  held  every  four  years  All 
societies  are  supported  by  membership  feed  and 
popular  subscriptions,  and  a  number  receive  gov- 
ernment subsidies  in  addition  The  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  was  organized  (1881)  by  Clara 
BARTON  and  received  its  first  Federal  charter  in 
1900  In  1905  it  was  brought  into  closer  relatmn- 
sliip  to  the  government  when  a  new  congressional 
charter  was  granted  The  charter  was  revised  in 
1947  The  organization,  with  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D  C  ,  is  supported  entirely  by  volun- 
tary contributions  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  honorary  c  hairraan  of  the  society  and  ap- 
points its  president  and  seven  other  members  of  a 
50-man  board  of  governors  The  organization  ac- 
counts are  audited  by  the  War  Dept  The  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  puts  special  emphasis  oil  disaster 
relief,  services  to  the  armed  forces  and  veterans, 
and  public  health  and  safety  programs  In  1947  a 
national  blood  program  to  make  blood  available 
without  charge  to  all  who  need  it  was  launched 
The  world-recognized  symbol  of  mercy  and  abso- 
lute neutrality  is  tho  Red  Cross  flag  or  brassard  In 
Turkey,  Egj  pt,  Iraq,  and  four  of  the  Soviet  repub- 
lic s  the  red  crescent  and  in  Iran  the  red  lion  and 
sun  replace  tho  cross  Tho  International  Red  Cross 
was  awarded  tho  1917  and  1944  Nobel  Pea<  e  Prise 
See  Clara  Barton,  The  Story  of  the  Red  Cross  (1904) , 
T,  P  Bic  knell,  Pioneering  with  the  Red  Cross  (1935); 
J  W.  Maloney,  Let  There  Be  Merry  (1941) ,  George 
Korson,  .If  His  8uic  (1945),  F  B  Kernodle,  The 
Red  C>o«s  Nurse  in  Action  (1949) 
Red  Deer,  c  ity  (pop  4,042),  S  central  Alta  ,  on  the 
Red  Deer  river  and  S  of  Edmonton  It  is  the  trado 
centor  for  a  d<nrj  ing  and  mixed  farming  region, 
with  gram  elevators  ami  oil  refineries  It  has  a 
provincial  training  school 

Red  Deer,  riser,  385  mi  long,  rising  in  tho  Rocky 
Mts  in  Banff  National  Park,  SW  Alta  ,  and  flow- 
ing NE  past  Red  Doer  cit\ .  then  S,  SE,  and  E 
across  Alberta  to  tho  South  SaskaU  hewan  river 
just  over  the  Sask  border,  NE  of  Medicine  Hat, 
Alta 

Redding.  1  City  (pop  8,109),  co  seat  of  Shasta  co  , 
N  Calif  ,  on  the  Sacramento  It  is  the  agricultural, 
mdustiml,  and  tourist  center  for  a  mountain  re- 
gion There  are  gold  and  copper  mines  m  the  area 
Near  by  are  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  and 
Shasta  Dam  1  Town  (pop  1,758),  SW  Conn  ,  NW 
of  Bridgeport,  settled  c  1711,  me  1767  Mark 
Twain's  summer  home  was  in  Redding,  and  he 
gave  the  town  a  library.  Joel  Barlow  was  born 
here  The  Israel  Putnam  Memorial  Campground 
N  of  Redding  Ridge  commemorates  the  winter  of 
1778-79 

Redfield,  Edward  Willis,  1869-,  Amcru  an  landscape 
painter,  b  Bridgeville,  Del ,  studied  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  under  Bou- 
guoroau  and  Floury  in  Paris  His  work  is  of  the 
realistic  school  and  has  force  arid  individuality, 
with  warm  coloring  He  is  represented  in  various 
art  galleries  and  museums  m  the  United  States 
His  Overlooking  the  Valley  is  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  He  became  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  m  1904 

Redfield,  William  C.,  1789-1857,  American  scien- 
tist, b.  Cromwell  (then  part  of  Middletown),  Conn 
He  studied  the  course  of  winds  and  developed  a 
theory  of  tho  rotary  motion  of  hurricanes,  which 
became  generally  accepted  He  wrote  many  papers 
on  meteorology,  geology,  and  geography.  Inter- 
ested in  railroads  and  in  water  transportation,  be 
discovered  a  method  of  decreasing  the  hazards  of 
travel  on  the  Hudson  river  by  means  of  safety 
barges  for  passengers  and  freight,  towed  by  steam- 
ers at  a  distance  sufficient  to  escape  damage  from 
the  boiler  explosions  which  were  common  at  that 
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time.  In  1848  he  was  active  in  organizing  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, of  which  he  was  the  first  president 
Redfield,  William  Coz,  1858-1932,  American  <  abinet 
officer,  b  Albany,  N  Y.  He  was  a  businessman  and 
manufacturer,  served  (1911-13)  in  the  U  S  Con- 
gress, and  was  (1913-19)  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  President  Woodrow  Wilson  He  wrote  The 
New  Industrial  Day  (1912),  With  Congress  and 
Cabinet  (1924),  and  Dependent  America  (1926) 
Redfield,  city  (pop  2,428).  co  scat  (since  1886)  of 
Spmk  co  ,  NE  S  Dak  ,  S  of  Aberdeen  It  is  a  farm 
trade  center  and  summer  resort,  noted  for  game- 
bird  hunting  The  state  school  for  the  feeble- 
minded is  hero 
red  gum:  see  EUCALYPTUS 
red  naw:  see  HAWTHORN 

Red  Hook,  village  (pop  1,056),  SE  N  Y  ,  near  the 
Hudson  N  of  Poughkoopsie,  in  a  dairy  and  farm 
area,  me  1894 

Redi,  Francesco  (francha'skO  ra'de),  16267-1698', 
Italian  naturalist,  poet,  and  court  physician  to  the 
dukes  of  Tuscany.  Through  controlled  experi- 
ments he  demonstrated  that  certain  living  organ- 
isms, notably  maggots  in  rotting  meat,  did  not 
arise,  as  currently  alleged,  through  spontaneous 
generation  Redi  is  known  not  only  as  a  pioneer  in 
experimental  entomology,  but  also  as  a  philologist 
and  poet  His  chief  poetiral  work  was  a  dith\  rarn- 
bic  ode  Bacchus  in  Tuscany  (1685,  Eng  tr.  by 
Leigh  Hunt,  1826). 

Red  Jacket,  c  1758-1830,  thief  of  the  Seneca  In- 
dians, b  probably  Seneca  co  ,  N  Y  His  Indian 
name  was  Otetiam,  changed  to  Sagoyowathu  when 
he  became  a  chief  His  English  name  came  from 
the  brilliant  red  jacket  given  him  by  a  British  offi- 
cer when  the  Seneca  supported  the  English  m  the 
American  Revolution  He  had  an  excellent  mem- 
ory and  an  able  tongue  and  was  skillful  m  dealing 
with  the  whites,  but  he  waa  accused  of  cowaidioe 
jn  active  warfare  At  the  meeting  (1786)  of  Indian 
tribes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  river,  Red  Jacket 
urged  the  continuance  of  hostilities  against  the 
whites,  but  in  later  years  he  aimed  at  making  peace 
with  the  U  S  government  He  was  one  of  the  In- 
dian chiefs  who  visited  President  George  Washing- 
ton in  1792,  at  which  time  the  President  presented 
him  a  large  silver  medal,  which  he  theieafter  prized 
highly  In  the  War  of  1812  he  influenced  his  tribe 
to  support  the  United  States  He  was  an  ardent 
advoc  ate  of  the  Indian  mode  of  life  and  often  re- 
sisted the  introduction  of  white  customs  Espet  mlly 
did  he  oppose  Christianity  and  the  work  of  the 
missionaries  Late  in  his  life  the  growth  of  Chris- 
tian Indians  and  opposition  to  his  policies  resulted 
in  his  being  deposed  as  chief,  but  he  appealed  to  the 
government,  defended  himself  before  a  tribal  <  oun- 
cil,  and  was  restored  See  biographies  by  W.  L 
Stone  (1841)  and  J  N  Hubbard  (1886) 
Red  Jacket,  Mich  see  CALUMET 
Redkey,  town  (pop.  1,538),  Jay  to  ,  E  Ind  ,  NE  of 

Muncie 

Red  Lake  Falls,  city  (pop  1,530),  co  seat  of  Red 
Lake  co  ,  NW  Minn  ,  on  Red  Lake  River  and  NE 
of  Crookston,  me  as  a  village  1881,  as  a  city  1898 
A  fur-trading  post  before  1800,  it  is  now  a  dairy 
and  farm  trade  center  To  the  east,  Red  Lake 
Indian  Reservation  (eat  1863)  occupies  large  areas 
about  Upper  Red  Lake  and  Lower  Red  Lake,  N  of 
Bemidji 

Redlands,  city  (pop  14,324),  S  Calif  ,  m  the  San 
Bernardino  Valley  E  of  Los  Angeles,  me  1888 
Oranges  are  packed  and  shipped  The  Umv  of 
Redlands  (Baptist,  coeducational,  1907)  is  here 
red  lead  or  minium  (ml'neCim),  a  bright  red,  scarlet. 
or  orange-red  powdery  compound  of  lead  and 
oxygen,  the  teti oxide  of  lead,  prepared  by  heating 
litharge  or  lead  monoxide  It  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  storage  batteries,  glass,  red  pigments, 
and  red  paint  employed  as  a  protective  paint  in 
steel  construction  work 
Red  Lion,  borough  (pop  4,891),  SE  Pa  ,  near  York, 

inc.  1880    German  customs  are  preserved  here 
Red  Lodge,  city  (pop  2,950,  alt  5,548  ft ),  co   seat 
of  Carbon  co  ,  S  Mont.,  SW  of  Billings  and  NE  of 
Yellowbtono  National  Park,  me    1895.    Coal  is 
mined  here 

Redmond,  John  Edward,  1856-1918,  Irish  political 
leader  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  m  1881  at  the 
height  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell's  Irish  obstruc- 
tionist program  In  1890,  when  Parnell's  political 
fortunes  were  destroyed  by  the  O'Shea  divorce 
case,  Redmond  was  a  leader  in  support  of  Parnell 
and  in  the  subsequent  Parnelhte  group,  which  was 
finally  reunited  with  the  majority  m  1900,  Red- 
mond was  chairman  of  the  combined  Irish  party. 
He  served  on  various  commissions  which  led  to  the 
Wyndham  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1903  (see  Inisn 
LAND  QUESTION)  and  gradually  gained  the  leader* 
elup  as  well  as  the  chairmanship  of  the  Irish  party 
When  the  Liberals  came  into  power  in  England  in 
1006  Redmond  had  no  choice  but  to  support  them 
even  though  they  held  for  "devolution,  or  merely 
administrative  Home  Rule  He  pressed  the  ques- 
tion of  the  veto  power  of  the  Lords,  and  the  passage 
of  the  act  crushing  the  power  of  the  Lords  in  1911 
was  hailed  as  a  triumph  for  the  Irish  party.  Red- 
mond strongly  supported  the  bill  for  Home  Rule 
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introduced  in  1912  and  opposed  the  exclusion  of 
Ulster.  In  1914  he  supported  the  Irish  Volunteer 
movement,  a  military  organization  raised  to  coun- 
ter the  threat  of  the  newly  formed  Ulster  Volun- 
teers in  Northern  Ireland  When  the  First  World 
War  bioke  out,  Home  Rule  was  approved,  though 
suspended  until  after  the  war  Redmond  declined 
a  cabinet  poet  in  the  English  coalition  government 
of  1915  Ho  had  declared  Ii  eland's  loyalty  to  the 
common  cause,  and  the  Easter  Rebellion  of  1916 
was  a  great  blow  to  him  He  supported  the  plan  to 
begin  the  operation  of  Homo  Rule  with  the  tem- 
porary exclusion  of  Ulster,  but  his  power  and  in- 
fluence were  declining,  and  at  the  end  of  his  life  he 
was  opposed  by  the  revolutionary  SINN  FEIN  See 
Stephen  Gw\nn,  John  Redmond's  Last  Years 
(1919),  biographies  by  W  B  Wells  (1919)  and 
DeuiH  Gwynn  (1932) 

Redmond,  city  (pop  1,876),  central  Oregon,  NNE 
of  Bend,  in  un  irrigated  farming  and  cattle-grazing 
region,  me  1910 

Red  Oak,  citv  (pop  5,763),  co  seat  of  Montgomery 
co  ,  SW  Iowa,  on  the  East  Nishnabotna  and  SE  of 
Council  Bluffs,  in  a  farm  area,  im  18Pi9  An  im- 
portant industry  is  the  printing  of  art  calendars 
The  city  also  processes  farm  products 
Redon,  Odilon  (6delcV  rud8'),  1840-1916,  French 
painter  and  lithographer,  studied  in  Paris  under 
GerAme  and  Fantm-Latour  His  first  volume  of 
lithographs,  Dans  le  r$ve,  appealed  in  1879  Later 
in  life  he  devoted  himself  to  oil  painting  and  pastel 
An  admirable  coloiiat,  Redon  excelled  in  deputing 
visionary  and  mystical  subjects  and  in  flower 
painting  Beautiful  examples  of  his  woik  exist  in 
many  important  galleries  of  Europe  and  America 
Les  Yeuxclos  is  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum,  Paris. 
See  study  by  Walter  Pach  (1913) 
Redonda,  island,  British  West  Indies  see  ANTIGUA 
Redondo  Beach  (rldon'do),  resort  and  residential 
city  (1940  pop  13,092,  1947  special  <  ensus  pop. 
21,288),  in  Inglewood  township.  S  Calif  ,  SSW  of 
Los  Angeles,  founded  1881,  me  1892 
red  polled  cattle  (pold),  breed  of  cattle  originated  m 
England  in  the  earl\  1 9th  cent  The  animals  are 
typical  of  the  "dual-purpose"  broods  e  g  ,  those 
raised  for  both  meat  und  milk  They  are  medium 
sized  and  are  a  deep  chen  v  red  m  color  They  are 
raised  nearly  everywhere  in  the  United  States,  but 
in  greatest  numberb  in  the  North  Central  states 
Red  River,  Chinese  Yuan,  atieam  rising  in  Yunnan 
prov  ,  China,  and  flowing  SE  through  Tonkin,  of 
which  it  is  the  chief  river  Its  upper  couiso  is  in  a 
narrow  valley  between  high  mountains  After  re- 
ceiving its  chief  tributaries,  the  (  lear  River  and  the 
Black  River,  it  forms  u  delta,  the  hoait  of  Tonkin 
Its  waters  enter  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Hanoi  is  near 
the  head  of  the  delta,  and  Haiphong  near  one  of  the 
rivei  mouths 

Red  River  1  River,  1.300  mi  long,  southernmost 
of  the  large  tubutaries  of  the  Mississippi  It  rises 
in  the  Texas  Panhandle,  not  far  from  Amarillo, 
flows  ESE  between  Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  be- 
tween Texas  and  Aikantms  to  Fulton,  Ark,  then 
turning  southward  enters  Louisiana  and  crosses  SE 
to  the  ATCHAFALAIA  and  the  Mississippi  In  Texas 
it  flows  rapidly  thiough  a  canyon  in  aemiaud  plains 
but  later  waters  rich  red-clay  farm  lands  (whence 
the  name  Red)  DENIHON  DAM  impounds  its 
waters,  there  IH  also  a  letlamution  pioj«ct  on  the 
Noith  Fork  neui  Altus,  Okla  Navigation  was 
difficult  in  the  log-choked  lowoi  <  ourse  of  the  Red, 
but  shipping  was  foi  a  tuno  important,  und  the 
river  is  now  navigable  for  small  ships  to  above 
Shroveport  There  are  many  lakes  and  bayous 
along  the  lowei  pait  of  the  river,  and  reservoirs — 
such  as  the  Texurkana,  the  Wallace  Lake,  and  the 
Bayou  Bodcau  reserves,  all  under  construction  in 
Fob,  1949 — were  planned  on  tributaries  for  flood 
control  In  the  Civil  War  a  military  and  naval  ex- 
pedition (1864)  under  Gen  N  P  BANKS  and  Ad- 
miral Porter  went  up  the  Red  River  to  open  the 
way  to  Texas,  but  was  defeated  at  SABINE  CROBS- 
HOAI>»  2  River,  often  called  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  c  630  mi  long,  formed  N  of  Lake  Traverse 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Bois  de  Sioux  and  Otter 
Tail  rivers  and  flowing  N  between  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota  and  thiough  Manitoba  to  Lake 
Winnipeg  It  drams  the  principal  spring-wheat 
area  ot  the  United  States — the  rich  level  Red  River 
valley  region,  the  bed  of  the  old  Lake  Agassiz  Its 
chief  tributary  is  the  Assiiuboine  river,  which  en- 
tors  it  at  Winnipeg,  Canada  Severe  floods  in  the 
spring  of  1950  caused  widespread  losses. 
Red  River  Rebellion  see  KIEL,  Louis 
Red  River  Settlement,  agricultural  colony  in  present 
Manitoba,  North  Dakota,  and  Minnesota  It  was 
the  undertaking  of  Thomas  Douglas,  5th  earl  of 
SELKIRK,  who  had  already  undertaken  other  col- 
onizing schemes,  notably  one  on  Prince  Edward 
Island  His  motive  waa  philanthropic,  he  wished 
to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  dispossessed  and  im- 
poverished m  Scotland  and  N  Ireland  With  that 
end  in  mind  he  began  in  1808  to  buy  shares  of  the 
HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY,  and  by  1811  he  and  his 
close  relatives  had  managed  to  obtain  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  stock  The  scheme  of  planting  a  col- 
ony in  the  middle  of  the  fur  country  met  opposi- 
tion from  the  start,  principally  from  the  NOBTH 


WKST  COMPANY,  but  also  from  the  actual  fur  trad- 
ers m  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  The  grant  of 
land  he  acquired  from  the  company  was  called 
Assimboia  and  extended  from  Big  Isl-md  in  Lake 
Winnipeg  south  to  the  height  of  land  separating 
the  drainage  basin  of  the  Red  River  cf  tin  North 
from  that  of  the  Mississippi  and  from  th>  Lake  of 
the  Woods  west  to  the  upper  Assmibome  river 
This  included  a  nodal  point  of  travel  and  transport 
for  North  West  Company  men  trading  in  the  West 
and  was  also  the  prime  region  for  the  preparation 
of  that  staple  food  of  northern  fur  traders,  pemrm- 
can  The  area  was  much  frequnnted  by  half- 
breeds,  the  Boisbr&lfo  or  m&is  Opposition  was 
strong,  and  efforts  were  made  to  discourage  the 
colony  from  the  beginning  Neveitneless  Miles 
Macdonriell,  who  had  been  one  of  Selkirk's  recruit- 
ing agents,  bi ought  a  small  group  to  the  colony  at 
the  end  of  Aug  1812.  after  wintering  (1811-12) 
near  York  Factory  These  included  some  Irish  as 
well  aa  Scots,  but  the  settlers  sent  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing years  wore  all  S<  otsinen  The  struggle  to  get 
the  colony  started  was  severe  despite  the  fertility 
of  the  land.  The  determined  hostility  of  the  North 
West  Company  mounted,  especially  after  the  com- 
pany men  had  won  the  half-broods  entirely  to  their 
side  By  a  mixture  of  cajolery  and  threat  they  per- 
suaded settlors  to  desert  and  had  Macdonnell 
arrested  and  sent  to  Upper  Canada  (Ontario)  in 
June,  1815  A  new  group  of  settlers  undei  Robert 
Semplo  came,  howevei,  and  the  colony  was  re- 
stored in  1816  North  West  Company  men  and 
half-breeds  now  resorted  to  violence  on  a  largo 
scale  and  defeated  (Juno  19,  1816)  a  small  force  led 
by  Semplo  to  meet  them,  killing  some  22,  this  was 
the  massacre  of  Seven  Oaks  The  colony  was  dis- 
persed, hut  even  then  Selkirk  was  on  his  way  to  the 
settlement  and  ho  had  finally  received  some  ap- 
proval, if  not  much  help,  from  the  government  of 
Upper  Canada,  which  had  previously  favored  the 
North  West  Company  On  hearing  the  news  of  the 
massacre,  he  fell  upon  the  North  West  Company 
post,  Fort  William,  and  seized  it  In  the  winter 
Macdonnell  and  an  armed  party  went  out  to  Red 
River  and  retook  ( Ian  ,  1817)  the  settlement  at  the 
junction  of  the  Rod  und  the  Pombina  and  the  main 
settlement  (formerly  Colony  Gardens,  later  Kildo- 
nan)  The  result  of  those  moves  was  a  series  of 
couit  charges  and  countercharges  that  beggaiod 
Selkirk  and  helped  to  bring  about  the  union  (1821) 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  North  West 
Company  Agriculture  had  for  the  first  time  been 
firmly  planted  on  the  Western,  plains,  and  (he  lied 
River  settlements  were  to  grow  und  flouush  See 
also  RIM.,  Louis  See  J  P  Pntchett,  The  lied 
River  Vallty,  1X11-1*49  (1942) 
Redruth,  England  see  CAMBOHNB-R*  DHUTH 
Red  Sea,  am  Sinus  Aratncua  or  Erythraean  Sea 
(crlthie'un),  narrow  sea,  c  1,500  m  long,  between 
Africa  and  Arabia,  bing  in  tno  Great  Rift  Vulloy 
On  the  African  side  it  washes  Egypt,  the  Ariglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan,  Eritrea,  and  Fiench  Somalilaud  ( 
It  is  connected  on  the  south  with  the  Gulf  of  Aden  { 
(and  thence  with  the  Arabian  Sea)  by  the  narrow 
Bub  el  Mtindeb  The  northern  arms,  aie  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  and  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  between  them  is  the 
Sinai  peninsula  The  Bible  in  recounting  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites  probably  in- 
tended the  Gulf  of  Suez  Until  the  completion 
(1869)  of  the  Suez  Canal  gave  access  to  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  the  Red  Sea  had  little  importance 
as  a  commercial  artery  Today  it  lies  on  one  of  the 
chief  shipping  routes  connecting  Europe  with  the 
Far  East  and  Auwtralia  The  ports  aie  all  arnall 
and  of  relatively  minor  importance,  they  include 
Sue/,  Jidda,  Hodeida,  and  Massawa  The  maxi- 
mum depth  of  the  Red  Sea  IB  over  7,000  ft ,  but 
mm  c  the  slope  to  the  central  trough  is  gradual,  the 
coasts  are  monotonously  flat  Tne  sea  is  dotted 
with  islands  (notably  the  Dahlak  Archipelago)  and 
with  dangerous  coral  reefs  The  climate  of  the  area 
is  exceedingly  hot  and  humid, 
red  snapper:  see  SNAPPER 

Red  Springs,  town  (pop  1,559),  S  N  C  ,  SW  of 
Fayettoville,  settled  c  1775.  It  has  textile  and 
lumber  mills  and  a  medicinal  sulphur  spring  Floru 
Macdonald  College  (Presbyterian;  for  women, 
1896)  is  here 
redtop:  see  BENT  OK  ASS 
reduction:  see  OXIDATION  AND  REDUCTION. 
reductions,  Span  reducciones,  settlements  of  Indians 
in  colonial  Latin  Ametica,  founded  to  teach  the 
natives  the  ways  of  Spanish  life  Best  known  woro 
the  Jesuit  missions  in  old  Paraguay  (many  m 
present  Argentina) — alxmt  30  among  the  Guaranf 
Indians  and  7  m  the  Chaeo  wilderness  The  first 
was  founded  in  1609  Each  reduction  was  directed 
by  two  priests,  a  spii  itual  overseer  and  an  adminis- 
trator, the  Indians  were  docile  workmen  in  the 
fields  and  in  the  shops,  with  no  share  in  the  direc- 
tion. The  missions  prospered  in  agriculture,  trade, 
and  manufactures.  They  also  printed  thousands  of 
volumes  and  contributed  greatly  to  geographic  and 
scientific  knowledge  about  South  America.  The 
Jesuits  dominated  Paraguayan  commerce,  aioused 
the  jealousy  of  the  merchants,  and  caused  bittei 
governmental  quarrels  until  the  order  was  " 
polled  (1767)  by  the  Spanish  orown^  * 
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Red  Wing,  city  (pop  9,962),  eo.  seat  of  Ooodhueoo.,  lator,  b.  Portland,  Maine,  grad  Bowdom  College, 

8E  Minn  ,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Pepin;  settled  1852,  1800     A  lawyer,  ho  served  in  the  state  assembly 

inc,  1857.  The  city  is  a  commercial  and  manufac-  (1868-69)  and  state  senate  (1870)  and  was  (1870- 

tuiing  center  in  a  farm  area     Brickmakmg  and  73)  state  attorney  general  before  he  was  elected 

pottery  were  early  industries    The  Indiana  had  a  (1876)  as  a  Republican  to  the  U  8    Congress     A 

village  here  when  early  explorers  came,  from  1830^  brilliant  paihamentarian  with  a  mordant  wit,  a 

to  1840  there  was  a  Swiss  mission  to  the  Indians, '  conservative  by  conviction,  Heed  quickly  took  his 

Red  Wing  is  the  seat  of  a  state  training  school  for  place  among  the  top  leaders  of  hi»  party  As  speaker 


of  the  House  (1889-91,  1895-99)  he  inaugurated 
the  "Reed  Rules" — by  which  the  House  quorum 


bovs  (1890) 

redwood :  see  SEQUOIA.  ,  . 

Redwood  City,  city  (1940  pop   12,453;  1947  special     was  determined  by  the  count  of  members  present 

R.  19,253),  co  neat  of  San  Matoo  oo  ,  W      >•«•*»,«»-  +k<.~  ^^  fk<.  ™,,,,f  »e  *>,„=«  ,„,*,„„     "Too," 
-  ~       "  1868     ~ 


•ather  than  by  the  count  of  those  voting  "Tsar" 
Roed  also  arbitrarily  used  the  speaker's  power  of 
recognition  to  prevent  minority  obstruction  and  to 
facilitate  orthodox  Republican  legislation  in  the 
face  of  strong  opposition  In  1896  ho  was  a  eandi- 


Cahf ,  SSfc  of  San  Francisco,  me  1868  Once  a 
lumbering  town,  it  is  now  the  center  of  chrysan- 
themum growing  and  shipping  and  has  varied 
manufactures  .--„.„  

Redwood  Falls,  city  (pop   3,270).  co   seat  of  Red-  date  for  the  Republican  presidential  nomination, 

wood  co  ,  8W  Minn  ,  on  the  Redwood  and  NW  of  which  Mark  Ilanna  skillfully  secured  for  William 

New  Ulm,  platted  1865;  me  as  a  village  1875,  as  a  McKmloy    Reed  was  strongly  opposed  to  war  with 

city  1891     It  is  a  shipping  point  foi  farm  products  Spam,  to  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  and  to  the  en- 

aud  for  granite  from  near-by  quarries    The  site  of  suing  expansion  program  Though  reflected  in  1898, 

the  village  of  Little  Crow,  leadei  of  the  Sioux  out-  he  retired  from  Congress  in  1899  and  then  piac- 

break  of  1802,  is  near     Adjoining  the  city  is  the  ticed  law  in  New  York  city     See  biographies  by 

Alexander  Ramsey  State  Park  S   W  McCall  (1914)  and  W   A   Robinson  (1930) 

Reed,   James   A  ,    1861-1944,    American   political  Reed,  Walter,  1851-1902,  American  army  surgeon, 

"      *      '          r  Mansfield,  Ohio.  He  moved  to  Iowa  b    Gloucester  co  ,  Va  ,  M  D    Umv    of  Virginia, 


leader,  b  near  I 

and  was  admitted  (1885)  to  the  bar,  practicing 
there  and  later  m  Missouri     Ho  was  (1898-1900) 


1869,  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  1870 
He  received  his  army  appointment  in  1875     Hav- 


prosecuting  attorney  of  Jackson  co  ,  Mo  ,  and  then  ing  studied  bacteriology  undei   W    H    Welch,  in 

served  (1900-1904)  as  mayor  of  Kansas  City,  Mo  —  '  ......         ,  .,.,,. 

As  Democratic  Senator  (1911-29)  from  Missouri, 
he  adamantly  opposed  U  8    participation  m  the 

League  of  Nations    In  1928  he  lost  the  Democratic  _ 

presidential  nomination  to  Alfred  E    Smith  but  study  yellow  fever  and  whic  h  proved  that  the  dia- 


gave  vigorotis  support  to  Smith  in  the  presidential 
campaign.  See  Lee  Meriwether,  Jim  Reed,  Sena- 
torial Immortal  (1948) 

Reed,  John.  1887-1920,  American  journalist  and 
radical  leader,  h  Portland,  Oregon,  grad  Harvard, 
1910  He  wrote  articles  in  the  United  States  for 


1898  he  investigated  epidemic  tvphoid  fever  in 
army  camps  In  1900  Reed  headed  a  commission 
(with  James  Carroll,  Aristides  Agramonto,  and  J  W 
Lazear  aw  members)  which  was  sent  to  Havana  to 
„ .jver  and  whic  h  proved  that  tho  dis- 
ease, as  suggested  earlier  by  C  J  Fmlay,  was  car- 
ried by  the  mosquito  then  called  Stegomyia  (later 
designated  as  Aedat  aegypti)  Using  measures  sug- 
gested by  this  knowledge,  W  C  Gorgas  was  able 
to  rid  Havana  of  the  disease  The  army  hospital 
in  Washington,  D  C  ,  is  named  for  Reed  See  stud- 


e  wroe  arices  in       e      nie         a         o  n        singon,           ,                    or     ee        ee  su- 

various  publications  and  aftei   1013  was  attached  ies  bv  H    A    Kellv  (3d  ed  ,  1923),  A    E    Truby 

to  the  radical  magazine  the  A/awe*     The  articles  (1943),  and  L   N   Wood  (1943). 

that  he  wrote  from  Mexico  about  the  revolt  of  reed,  name  used  for  several  grasses    The  common 


Pancho  Villa  established  his  reputation  as  a  jour- 
nalist and  a  radical  He  served  as  a  reporter  in 
Europe  in  the  First  World  War  and  was  in  Petro- 
grad  (now  Leningrad)  when  the  Bolsheviks  seized 
nowoi  in  1917,  his  book  on  that  event,  T(,n  Days 
That  Xhook  the  World  (1919),  is  considered  tho  best 
ojewit ness  account  of  the  revolution  The  Pater- 
son.  NJ,  stuke  of  19 M  and  the  Colorado  coal 


reed  is  a  tall,  stout  perennial  grass  (Phragmite* 
communis) ,  widely  distributed  in  wet  places  It  has 
stout  creeping  rootstalks  and  a  large,  plumehke 
panicle  In  the  SW  United  States  this  grass  is 
called  carnzo  and  is  used  in  building  adobe  huts, 
it  has  also  been  used  for  thatching  and  coidage, 
Indians  collected  an  exudation  from  the  plant  for 
its  sweetness  and  made  arrows  of  the  stalks  The 


strike  of  1914  convinced  him  of  tho  necessity  of      giant  reed  (Arundo  donax),  of  similar  appearance 
revolution     In  1917  he  helped  oigamzo  tho  Com-      and  habitat  but  more  southern  in  lange,  is  often 
munist  Lalx>r  party,  whic  h  was  a  splinter  proup  of 
the  Socialist  party    He  was  indicted  for  sedition  in 


New  York  city  in  1918,  but  the  case  was  dropped 


cultivated  for  omament  and  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
iced  instrument  or  reed  oigan  It  was  from  a  reed 
that  Pan  was  fabled  to  have  made  his  Panpipe. 


Reed  returned  to  the  USSR,  worked  m  the  Soviet  The  reeds  of  wickerwork  are  often  rattan 

bureau  of  propaganda,  and  was  appointed  Soviet  reed  bird    see  BOBOMNK 

consul  to  New  York     Upon  protest  from  the  U  S  Reed  City,  city  (pop   1,845),  co  seat  of  Osceola  co., 

government,  Reed  was  withdiawn  from  the  consul-  N  Mich  ,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Muskegon  and  S  of 

ship     He  died  in  Moscow  in  1920  of  typhus  and  Cadillac,  in  a  farm  and  lake  area,  me   as  a  village 

was  buried  at  the  Kremlin    See  biography  by  Gran-  1875,  as  a  city  1932     Wood  products  and  wood- 

villo  Hu ks  (1936)  preserving  chemicals  are  made 

Reed,  Joseph,   1741-85,  American  Revolutionary  Reed  College,  nt  Portland,  Oregon,  nonsec tanan, 

statesman  and  officer,  b  Trenton,  N  J  ,  grad   Col-  coeducational,   opened    1911    with   bequests   from 

lego  of  New  Jeisoy  (now  Princeton  Univ),  1757  Mr   and  Mrs.  Simeon  G    Reed     The  college  pio- 

He  studied  law,  was  admitted  (1763)  to  the  bar,  neeied  in  progressive  and  individualized  education 

and  then  went  to  London  to  study  at  the  Middle  Student  government  is  stressed  and  all  students 

Temple     After  leturnmp  (1765)  to  practice  law  m  participate  in  athletics 

Trenton,  he  took  an  active  pait  in  pro- Revolution-  reed  instrument,  m  music,  an  instrument   whose 

ai y  affairs    After  a  second  trip  to  London  (1770),  sound-pi oducing  agont  is  a  thin  strip  of  c  ane,  wood, 

ho  settled   in    Philadelphia  and  for  a  time  cor-  ' 

responded  with  Lord  Dartmouth,  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies,  though  tho  information  he  offered 
on  colonial  discontent  was  disregarded  Reed,  an 
aident  patriot,  became  in  1774  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  correspondence  and  in  1775  president 
of  tho  Pennsylvania  provincial  congress  and  a 


or  metal  which  vibratos  as  air  is  foiced  over  it 
There  are  single-reed  instiumeuts  (see  CLARINET) 
as  well  as  double-reed  instiuments  (see  OBOE),  in 
which  two  strips  are  arranged  so  that  they  strike 
against  each  other  Free  leeds,  such  as  those  used 

111  the  REED  ORGAN,  CONrERTIN\,  and  HARMONir\, 

do  not  overlap  tho  air  passage,  they  are  genet  ally 
of  metal  Boating  reeds,  such  as  are  used  in  ORGAN 
pipes,  strike  the  edges  of  the  aperture  while  vi- 
brating 


member  of  the  Continental  Congress    In  the  war 
ho  served  as  military  secretary  to  Washington  and 

as  adjutant  general  and  saw  action  at  tho  battles  of      „ 

Long    Island,    Trenton,    Princeton,    Brandywine,  Reedley,  city  (pop    3,170),  S  central  Calif  ,  SE  of 

Germantown.  and  Monmouth    Rood  served  again     Fresno  and  on  the  Kings  river,  in  a  fruit  area  of 

in   the  Continental  Congress   (1777-78),  and  as      the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  founded  1889,  me    1913 

prwudent  (1778-81)  of  the  supreme  executive  ooun-      A  junior  college  (coeducational)  is  here 

cii  of  Pennsylvania  he  abolished  slaveiy  in  Penn-  reed  mace,  see  CATTAIL 

sylvanm  and  caused  (1778)  Benedict  Ainold  to  be  reed  organ,  an  ORGAN  in  which  air  is  forced  over 

prosecuted  on  charges  of  coirupt  practices     He     froo  reeds  by  means  of  bellows,  usually  worked  by 


was  a  trustee  and  founder  of  the  Umv  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  (later  the  Umv  of  Pennsylvania) 
See  W  B  Reed,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Joseph 
Reed  (1847)  :  biography  bv  George  Bancioft  (18U7) 
Reed,  Stanley  Forman,  1884-,  Associate  Justice  of 


ee,      aney     orman,          -,     ssociae    usice  o  e  upper  or  ower  ocave  o   eac      one  pave        n 

the  US    Supreme  Court  (1938-),  b    Macon  co  ,      the  late  18th  cent  C  G  Kratzeiibtem  built  a  small 


, 

pedals  It  is  played  by  means  of  one  or  more  key- 
boards.  Variations  m  tone  are  produced  by  stops 
that  control  different  sets  of  reeds  01  vary  the  man- 
ner  m  which  the  ait  acts  upon  them  Couplers  add 
the  upper  or  lower  octave  of  each  tone  plaved  In 


,  , 

Ky.  After  receiving  the  B  A  degree  from  both 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  (1902)  and  Yale  (1906),  he 
studied  law  at  the  Univ  of  Virginia  and  Columbia 
Univ  and  then  studied  in  France  A  lawyer  of 
Maysville,  Ky  ,  he  became  general  counsel  of  the 
Federal  Faim  Board  (1929-32)  and  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  (1932-35)  He  was 
(1935-38)  Solicitor  Geneial  and  presented  the  gov- 
ernment arguments  in  numerous  Now  Deal  cases. 
As  Associate  Justice  of  the  U  S.  Supreme  Court, 
Reed,  generally  considered  a  moderate,  often  held 
the  balance  between  the  liberal  and  tho  conserva- 
tive members  of  the  court  in  split  decisions. 
Reed,  Thomas  Brackett,  1839-1902,  American  legis- 


reed  organ,  inspired  by  the  Chinese  SHENQ  In  1810 
G  J  Grem6  of  Paris  invented  the  orgue  expresstf, 
also  inspired  by  the  sheng,  and  numerous  similar  t 
instruments  followed  Most  of  these,  me  hiding  the 
harmonium,  as  invented  in  1840  by  Alexandra  De- 
bain  of  Pans,  had  bellows  that  blew  the  air  over  the 
reeds,  but  c  1835  a  w  orkman  conceived  the  idea  of 
employing  suction  bellows  His  idea  was  employed 
by  Jacob  Estey  of  Brattleboro,  Vt ,  and  Mason 
and  Hamlm  of  Boston  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
cent  American  organ,  melodeon,  or  melodium, 
and  cabinet  organ  were  the  names  generally  ap- 
plied to  this  type  of  instrument,  although  the  terms 
harmonium  and  melodeon  have  sometimes  been 


REFLECTION 

confused.  Both  types  of  instrument  found  wide  use 
in  churches  and  homes  in  the  United  States.  Many 
larger  modern  reed  organs  are  electrically  powered 
and  have  pedal  keyboards  like  those  of  the  pipe 
organ 

Reedsburg,  city  (pop  3,608),  central  Wis  ,  NW  of 
Madison  and  on  the  Bamboo,  mo  1887 

Reedsport,  city  (pop  1,421),  W  Oregon,  N  of  Cooa 
Bay  and  on  the  Uinpqua  river  near  its  mouth  on 
the  Pacific,  me  1919  It  has  fisheries  and  lumber 
manufacturing 

reef,  shoal  or  submarine  bar  of  sand,  rocks,  or  coral, 
at  or  near  the  oc  ean  surface  and  therefore  danger- 
ous to  shipping  The  Great  Barrier  Reef  off  E 
Australia  is  the  longest  in  the  world  Reefs  may  bo 
formed  by  wave  and  tidal  action,  by  OOHAL  growth, 
or  by  subsidence  of  the  land 

reefing,  the  shortening  of  the  sail  or  the  reducing  of 
the  area  of  the  sail  Tho  operation  is  performed 
when  the  wind  has  grown  so  strong  that  the  sails 
are  m  danger  of  being  torn  loose  or  damaged  A 
reef  is  that  part  of  a  sail  which  can  be  rolled  or 
folded  up  and  which  bes  between  the  upper  or  tho 
lower  edge  of  tho  sail  and  a  parallel  row  of  eyelets  or 
between  two  subsequent  rows  of  eyelets,  each  row 
of  eyelets  is  known  as  a  reefing  point  On  square- 
rigged  ships,  reefs  arc  taken  from  the  top,  while  on 
fore-and-aft-rigged  ships  they  are  taken  from  the 
bottom  In  modern  s'lihng  vessels  (yachts)  a  me- 
chanical reefing  gear  is  used  to  roll  up  the  sail  like  a 
window  shade 

reel,  folk  dance  of  tho  British  Isles,  probably  of 
Celtic  origin  although  often  ascribed  to  the  Scandi- 
navians Danced  by  two  or  more  couples  standing 
in  a  circle,  it  is  in  quick  duple  meter  with  four  or 
eight  measures  which  are  repeated  The  reel  is 
found  m  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  tho  United  Statoa, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  Virginia  reel.  The  Scot- 
tish leel  is  slower  than  the  Irish 

Reelaiah  (r5"Sla'yu)  ,  same  as  RAAMTAH. 

Reelfoot  Lake,  c  20  mi  long,  W  Tenn  ,  near  the 
Mississippi  river  and  the  Ky  hue  It  was  formed 
by  earthquakes  m  the  winter  of  1811-12  The  de- 
pression thus  created  was  filled  with  river  water. 
The  lake  is  in  a  beautiful  wooded  area,  tho  Reelfoot 
Lake  Stato  Fish  and  Game  Preserve 

Reese,  Lizette  Woodworth  (res),  185&-1935,  Ameri- 
can poet,  b  near  Baltimore  She  taught  for  many 
years  m  a  Baltimore  high  school  Her  first  volume 
of  verse,  A  Branch  of  May  (1887),  was  included  in 
A  Handful  of  Dust  (1891)  The  well-known  sonnet 
"Tears"  appeared  first  (1899)  in  Scnbner's  Maga- 
zine Her  1\  i  a  genius  is  shown  also  m  A  Quiet  Road 
(1890),  A  Wausidf  Lute  (1909),  and  the  later  col- 
lections tiptcewood  (1920),  Wild  Cherry  (1923),  and 
Selected  Poems  (1926)  A  Victonan  Village  (1929). 
in  prose,  is  autobiographical 

Reeve,  Clara  (r6v),  1729-1807,  English  novelist.  In 
1777  appeared  her  most  famous  work,  The  Cham- 
pion of  Virtue  a  Gothic  Story,  which  after  the  first 
edition  was  entitled  The  Old  English  Baton  It  was 
the  literary  offspring  of  Walpole's  Castle  of  Otranto 
Two  other  works  —  The  Progress  of  Romance  and 
The  History  of  Charotxt,  Queen  of  Aegypt,  issued  to- 
gether m  1785  —  were  reprinted  in  1930  by  the  Fac- 
simile Text  Society  . 

Reeve,  Tapping,  1744-1823,  American  lawyer  and 
jurist,  b  Brookhaven,  N  Y  ,  grad  College  of  New 
Jersey  (now  Princeton  Univ  ),  1767  In  1784  he 
opened  hw  famous  law  school  in  Litchfield,  Conn., 
where  Aaron  Burr,  John  C  Calhoun,  and  Horace 
Mann  and  many  other  future  senators,  governors. 
and  judges  studied 

Reeves,  John  Sims,  1818-1900,  English  tenor  He 
began  his  career  as  a  church  organist  and  in  1839 
made  his  debut  as  a  baritone,  but  it  was  as  a  tenor, 
in  opera,  oratorio,  and  concert,  that  ho  became  ono 
of  England's  most  popular  singers,  retiring  in  1896. 
See  his  autobiography  (1888) 

referendum,  see  INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM 

refining  includes  the  finer  processes  of  metallurgy. 
the  separation  of  petroleum  into  its  commercial 
products,  and  the  purification  of  cane,  beet,  and 
maple  sugar  and  many  other  substances  The  na- 
ture of  the  refining  process  differs  with  many  fac- 
tors, including  the  type  of  material  involved,  the 
value  of  the  end  product,  and  tho  degree  of  purity 
necessary  Tho  purification  of  a  metal  is  accom- 
plished usually  by  a  continuation  of  a  process  used 
in  separating  the  metal  from  its  ore  it  is  based 
upon  differences  between  tho  metal  and  its  accom- 
panying impurities  as  to  some  physical  or  chemical 
property,  o  g  ,  denaitv  ,  melting  point,  magnetic 
properties,  or  reaction  to  certain  chemicals  ELEC- 
TROLYSIS is  much  used  m  the  refining  of  various 
metals,  the  BLAST  FURNACE  and  the  REVERBBHA- 
TORY  FURNAC  E  are  important  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  refining  of  copper  and  iron,  the 

AMALGAMATION  I'ROCEiJS  and  the  CYANIDE  PROCESS 

are  chemical  means  of  metal  refining  The  addition 
of  quicklime  or  lime  in  some  form,  filtration,  evapo- 
ration, and  crystallization  are  important  in  the  re- 


, 

fining  of  sugar 

reflection.    When  a  ray  of  light  or  othe 
energy  or  a  sound  wave  strikes  a  surface  and  u 


thrown  back  into  the  medium  through  which  it  has 
come,  it  is  said  to  be  reflected.  Tuo  general  prin- 
ciples governing  the  reflection  of  light  and  sound 


CTOM  reference!  ar«  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facw  pac*  1* 


REFLEX  ACTION 

are  similar,  for  both  travel  normally  in  straight 
lines  and  both  are  wave  phenomena  Objects  are 
visible  because  of  the  light  reflected  from  their  sur- 
faces, and  their  color  depends  upon  their  ability  to 
reflect  light  of  a  certain  wa\  c  length  and  to  absorb 
that  of  other  wave  lengths  The  reflection  of  light 
follows  certain  definite  laws  A  ray  of  light  striking 
a  reflecting  surface  at  light  angles  IB  thrown  back 
directb  along  the  path  it  has  followed  in  coming  to 
the  surface  Its  path  can  be  represented  by  a  line 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  surface  and  erected  at 
the  point  at  which  the  incoming  ray  strikes  the  sur- 
face, a  perpendicuhu  line  so  erected  la  called  the 
normal  When,  however,  a  ra>  strikes  a  reflecting 
surface  at  an  angle,  it  is  reflected  at  an  angle  and 
in  an  opposite  direction  The  incoming  ray  is  called 
the  incident  ray,  and  the  angle  that  it  makes  with 
the  normal  IK  known  as  the  angle  of  incidenoe  The 
angle  formed  by  the  reflected  ray  and  the  normal 
is  called  the  angle  of  reflection  and  IH  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence  Furthermore,  the  reflected  ray 
is  alwavs  in  the  same  plane  as  the  incident  ray  and 
this  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  Not  all 
surface*  reflect  light  m  the  same  way  or  ui  the  same 
degree  Smooth  surfaces  give  regular  reflection 
since  the  reflected  rays  are  parallel,  rough  or  un- 
even surfaces  give  diffuse  reflection  since  the  re- 
flected rays  are  scattered  and  not  parallel  For  ex- 
ample, the  reflection  by  a  MIRROR  is  regular,  by  a 
highly  polished  but  uneven  piece  of  metal,  it  is  dif- 
fused Reflection  of  light  is  also  brought  about  un- 
der certain  conditions  by  the  surfaces  of  transpar- 
ent media  through  which  light  normally  passes  An 
example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  biasing  glare  of  sun- 
light on  a  window  or  an  automobile  windshield 
when  the  sun's  rays  strike  them  at  a  very  oblique 
angle  The  phenomenon  called  total  reflection  is 
observed  when  light  passing  Irom  one  medium  (e  g  , 
a  glass  prism  or  water)  to  a  less  dense  medium 
(e  g  ,  air)  reaches  one  of  the  surfaces  and  is  thrown 
back  into  the  denser  medium  again  instead  of  pass- 
ing outward  as  would  be  expected  This  occurs 
when  the  light  strikes  at  an  oblique  angle,  greater 
than  a  certain  degree  Up  to  that  degree,  refrac- 
tion (not  reflection)  takes  place,  and  the  greatest 
angle  at  which  refraction  is  possible  is  called  the 
critical  angle,  if  the  angle  of  incidence  exceeds  this 
Angle,  total  reflection  oc<  urn  Internal  reflection 
accounts  in  part  for  a  number  of  natural  phenom- 
ena, Jiays  of  sunlight  striking  raindrops  are  re- 
fracted upon  entering  them  and  then  undergo  in- 
ternal reflection,  since  the  sunlight  is  broken  up 
into  its  colors,  a  rainbow  appears  A  mirage  is  also 
partially  the  result  of  internal  reflection  The  re- 
flection of  sound  waves  from  a  surface  is  the  cause 
of  ECHO  Sound  waves  striking  a  surface  are  par- 
tially reflected  and  partially  absorl>ed  (soe  ACOUS- 
TICS) Heat  and  other  forma  of  radiant  energy  arc  also 
reflected  by  smooth  and  highly  polished  surfaces 
reflex  acton:  see  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 
Reform,  Catholic,  16th-century  reformation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  The  latter  part  is  some- 
times pejoratively  called  the  Counter  Reformation, 
to  imply  that  it  was  onlv  a  response  to  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation  The  Reformation  and  the  Cath- 
olic Reform,  however,  differed  basically,  for  the 
Protestant  reformers  set  out  to  replace  the  organ- 
ised Church  and  the  sacraments  w  ith  an  altogether 
different  sort  of  religious  community  Both  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  reformers  were  angered  by  Hide- 
spread  corruption  in  tho  clergy,  m  this  fact  lay 
vtheir  chief  similarity  Since  the  time  of  St  Cather- 
ine of  Siena  (14th  cent  )  many  voices  had  cried  out 
for  extensive  reforms — of  the  clergy,  of  Christian 
life,  and  of  ecclesiastical  administration  Probably 
the  Great  Schism  did  more  than  anything  else  to 
prevent  change,  for  m  its  duration  ecclesiastical 
politics  preoccupied  those  who  might  have  been 
busy  with  reform  In  the  15th  cent  the  PAP\CY 
was  too  weak  to  lead  any  movement,  much  less  a 
drastic  reform  A  key  factor  m  the  corrupt  stagna- 
tion m  Christendom  was  the  spirit  of  the  prelates, 
powerful,  worldly,  and  negligent  bishops — with 
their  kings  and  princes — really  ran  the  Church 
Such  was  their  power  that  in  the  only  vigorous 
papal  effort  at  reform  of  the  century,  the  mission 
of  Nicholas  of  Cusa  in  Germany  (1451),  the  papal 
legate  dared  not  touch  the  bishops  At  the  time 
the  most-publiciaed  scandal  was  the  immoral  Ren- 
aissance papal  court  with  its  cultivation  of  pagan 
art,  but  of  all  the  evils  this  proved  to  be  the  easiest 
remedied,  once  it  was  attacked  by  PAUL  IV  This 
Paul  (as  Cardinal  Carafa)  was,  *ith  CAJETAN  and 
others,  a  member  of  a  tight  little  reform  party  at 
Rome  The  nucleus  was  a  society  of  priests  and 
laymen,  the  Oratory  of  Divuie  Love,  founded  (1497) 
at  Genoa  for  charitable  work  and  now  extended  as  0 
a  spiritual  movement  m  the  Curia  itself  The  re- 
formers wore  helped  from  abroad  by  men  of  the 
prestige  of  St  Thomas  More,  Erasmus,  8t  John 
Fuller,  and  Cardinal  Jimtaea  The  first  major  re- 
form efforts  failed,  these  were  the  Fifth  Lateran 
Council  (1512-17)  and  tho  election  of  Adrian  VI, 
who  died  too  soon  In  the  next  pontificate  (Clera- 
eut  VII,  1523-34)  the  reform  party  worked  on 
quietly,  forming  the  core  of  resistance  to  Lutheran- 
ism,  they  founded  the  Theatines  (1524)  and  the 
Capuchins  (1525),  religious  orders  to  evangelise 
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the  common  people  Meanwhile  Protestantism  ex-  opposition  to  the  Church  mainly  through  the  study 
panded,  and  tho  sack  of  Rome  (1527)  convinced  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  The  very  founding  of  the 
even  the  most  complacent  cardinals  that  political  Univ.  of  Wittenberg,  which  waa  to  be  the  center  of 
gambling  was  a  danger  to  the  Church  The  mflu-  revolt,  was  part  of  the  urge  to  humanism  The  m- 
ence  of  Emperor  CH \RLKS  V  weighed  on  the  side  troduction  of  printing  in  west  Europe  made  criti- 
of  reform  In  1534  PAUI  III  became  pope,  and  8t  ^  cism  more  widespread  Printing  was  to  hasten  the 
laxvnus  or  LOYOLA  and  his  friends  took  the  vows  *  Reformation,  and  the  Reformation  in  turn  was  to 
that  founded  the  Jesuits  (see  JESUS,  SOCIETY  OF)  spread  printing  further  In  secular  matters  the  op- 
Thus  simultaneously  (but  quite  independently)  the  position  between  Church  and  state  was  centuries 
reformers  finally  won  the  papacy,  and  the  pope  old,  but  it  had  begun  to  take  a  new  turn  with  the 
was  provided  with  a  resolute  band  of  helpers  In  building  of  strong  nations  In  Germany  this  oppo- 
1545  after  delay  and  miscarriage  the  Council  of  sition  to  the  power  of  the  Church  was  coupled  in 
Trent  (see  TRENT,  COUNCIL  OF)  was  convened  by  the  minds  of  many  princes  with  opposition  to  that 
Paul  III  This  councd  (1545-47,  1551-62,  1562-  other  supranational  body,  the  Holy  Roman  Km- 

"          ' ~ pire,  and  the  princes  were  to  play  a  decisive  part 

m  the  ecclesiastical  rebellion.  The  great  increase  in 
the  cities  and  in  the  power  of  merchants  and  the 


63)  was  the  central  feature  of  the  Catholic  Reform 
The  popes  of  the  council  were  Paul  III,  JULIUS  III, , 
and  Purs  IV  The  reign  of  Pius's  predecessor. 
Paul  IV,  an  interlude  in  the  council,  was  devoted 
to  the  purge  of  the  papal  court,  from  Paul's  work 
dates  the  quasi-monastic  air  that  has  ever  since 
characterised  the  Vatican  The  end  of  the  council 
(1563)  opened  tho  second  period  of  the  reform,  last- 
ing until  1590,  with  the  pontificates  of  St  Pius  V, 
GREGORY  XIII,  and  SIX-TUB  V  The  work  of  the 
council  was  given  effect  The  chief  evil  in  church* 
life,  simony  (m  many  forms,  including  the  preach- 
ing of  some  indulgences),  was  uprooted  Worship- 
was  standardised,  the  law  of  the  Church  and  the 
government  of  the  Holy  See  were  reorganized,  new 
educational  requirements  for  parish  priests  were  in- 
troduced and  provided  for  (by  diocesan  seminar- 
ies), religious  orders  were  reformed,  and  the  life 


ls,  reigious  orers  were  reorme,  an        e   ie      maion    egan        arin     UTHER    a      een  sirre     o 
of  the  clergy  was  scrutinized     \  new  spirit  began     action  by  the  campaign  for  dispensing  indulgent  es 


middle  class  generally  not  only  upset  the  old  me- 
dieval order  of  things  but  created  much  discontent 
with  tho  scholastic-  views  on  finance  and  economic- 
affairs,  which  fettered  the  enterprise  of  the  men  in 
search  of  wealth  The  economy  of  Europe  was  ex- 
panding and  forcing  cracks  in  the  more  or  less  rigid 
walls  of  the  system  Scholars  of  recent  years  have 
'  put  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  this  connection  be- 
'  tween  the  new  modes  of  religious  thought  and  eco- 
f  nomic  change,  between  Protestantism  and  capital- 
*  ism,  as  a  major  force  in  the  Reformation  There  . 
were,  however,  many  influences  at  work,  and  the 
field  was  well  prepared  by  1517  Nevertheless,  it 
was  with  suddenness  and  surprise  that  the  Refor- 
mation began  Martin  LUTHER  had  been  stirred  to 


to  breathe  m  the  Church,  this  spirit  is  seen  in  the 
work  of  St  CHARLES  BORROMRO  In  the  Papal 
States  and  in  a  few  other  lands  tho  new  INQUISITION 
was  extended  A  far-reaching  local  movement  m 
the  reform  was  the  Oratory  (see  ORATORY,  CON- 
GRFO \TION  01-  THE)  of  St  PHILIP  NFRI  Catholi- 
cism took  the  offensive  in  Europe,  and  tho  Jesuits 
and  Capuchins  won  Austria,  Poland,  tho  S  Nether- 
lands, nnd  parts  of  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Bo- 
hemia back  to  the  Church  Tho  Jesuits  led  m  for- 
eign missions,  in  \menca  it  was  the  spirit  of  the 
Catholic  Reform  that  led  the  missionaries  to  work 
strenuously  for  the  Indians  often  m  opposition  to 
the  secular  authorities  Spanish  religion  was  deep- 
ened by  the  Carmelite  reforms  of  St  THERKSA  of 
Avila  and  by  St  JOHN  OP  THK  CROSS  In  France 
the  Catholic  Reform  took  root  later,  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Henry  IV,  the  great  French  figures  were 
St  FRANCIS  or  SALES  and  St  VINCENT  DK  PAUL 
In  England  the  Catholic  Reform  took  effect  less  in 
the  restoration  of  the  Churc  h  under  Mary  (though 
Cardinal  POLE  was  a  reformer)  than  in  the  mission 
of  the  Jesuits  (1580),  led  hy  Edmund  CAMPION  and 
Robert  PARSONS  Piveise  figures  showing  effects 
of  the  Catholic  Reform  are  Cardinal  Barornus, 
Cardinal  Bollarmme,  Pedro  Calder6n  do  la  Barca, 


(see  INDULGENCE)  being  launched  under  Johaun 
TKTZEL  in  Germany  He  protested  On  Get  31, 
1517,  he  posted  on  the  door  of  the  castle  church  at 
Wittenberg  his  95  theses,  inviting  debate  on  mat- 
ters of  practice  and  doctrine  Tlus  was  not  us  jet  a 
revolt  against  the  Church  but  a  movement  for  re- 
form within  It  was,  however,  much  more  than  an 
objection  to  the  moriev-grabbing  and  secular  pol- 
icies of  the  <  lergy  Luther  had  already  become  ( on- 
vinced  that  in  certain  mattoi  s  of  do(  trine  the  puntv 
of  the  ant  lent  church  had  been  perverted  by  self- 
seeking  popes  and  clergy  His  disagreement  with 
the  Chxirc  h  on  matters  of  doctrine  soon  became  ap- 
parent In  1510  Luther  in  a  dispute  with  Johann 
Eek  openlv  espoused  dot  trines  that  were  nnplu  it 
in  his  theses,  and  he  domed  the  authority  of  the 
Chtm  h  in  religious  matters  The  pope  issued  a  bull 
of  excommunu  ntion,  and  Emperor  Charles  V  thun- 
dered against  the  rebel  Luther  defied  them,  pub- 
licly burned  the  bull  of  excommunication,  and  is- 
sued vigorous  pamphlets  assailing  the  papacv  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  sac  raments  The  hrooc  h  was 
thus  made  in  1520,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Diet  of 
Worms  (see  WORMS,  DIKT  OF)  not  only  did  not 
produce  a  compromise  but  forced  many  doubters 
into  the  tamp  of  the  rebels  Luthei  was  declared 


Richard  Crashaw,  St   Francis  Borgia,  St    Rose  of      an  outlaw,  but  the  throat  was  empty,  under  the 
Lima,    Robert   Southwell,    and    Torquato   Tasso       protection  of  tho  powerful  Fredeiu  k  III,  elector  of 
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There  is  no  single  book  treating  the  Catholic  Re- 
foim  For  bibliography,  see  PAPACY  and  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

Reformation,  name  generally  given  to  the  religious 
levolution  in  Western  Europe  in  the  17th  cent  It 
arose  from  objections  to  doctrines  and  practices  in 
the  medieval  church  (see  ROMAM  CATHOI  ic 
CHURC  H)  and  ultimately  led  to  the  freedom  of  dis- 
sent (see  PROTESTANTISM)  Tho  preparation  for 
tho  movement  was  long  Opponents  of  orthodox 
views  had  asserted  themselves  over  <  entunes,  and 
in  tho  14th  cent  John  WYCLIF  had  led  a  dissident 
movement  His  ideas  were  repeated  and  amplified 
later  by  the  able  John  HUBS  in  Bohemia,  who  was 
burned  at  the  stake  at  tho  Council  of  Constance 
His  followers  in  Bohemia  upheld  his  cause  after  his 
death  in  the  long  and  bitterly  fought  HUSSITE 
WARS  These  dwindled  out  into  compromise,  but 
Huss's  challenge  to  the  orthodox  view  of  the  Eu- 
chariHt  and  the  revolutionary  effect  of  the  wars  did 
not  melt  away  New  forces  came  to  fan  discontent 
with  the  Church  and  the  medieval  order  of  society 
There  had  long  been  outcries  against  abuses  in  the 
Church,  especially  the  shocking  worldliness  of  some 
of  the  clergy,  the  emphasis  on  money,  and  the  op- 
pressiveness, not  only  mtellec  tual  but  economic,  of 
members  of  the  hierarchy.  The  "concihar  theory" 
— that  the  ecumenical  council  is  superior  to  pope — 
had  reform  as  one  aim,  but  it  failed  Nevertheless 
the  number  of  those  wishing  reform  grew  steadily. 
It  was  increased  by  tho  appearance  of  HUMANISM 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  Study  of  the  an- 
cient texts,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  concentrated  atten- 
tion on  the  Bible  and  evoked  a  new  critical  spirit, 
exemplified  by  such  men  as  Lorenzo  VALLA  The 
Renaissance  also  tended  to  develop  an  emphasis  on 
the  individual  and  to  encourage  revolt  against  all 
authority  The  later  humanists  were  outspoken  in 
their  attac  ks  on  the  abuses  in  the  Church;  ERAS- 
MUS was,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent,  but  there 
were  hosts  of  others,  such  as  the  humanists  at  Ox- 
ford The  intimate  connection  between  the  new 
learning  and  the  Reformation  itself  is  shown  in  the 
pursuits  of  men  who  were  to  be  prominent  in  the 
Reformation  in  central  Europe;  Ulrich  von.  HUT- 
TEN  and  Philip  MELANCHTHONT  were  outstanding 
figures  in  humanist  study,  and  Zwutotx  arrived  at 


Saxony,  he  was  spuitod  off  to  tho  safety  of  tho 
Wartburg  The  lovolt  was  spreading  with  the 
speed  of  a  grass  hro  over  central  and  N  Germany 
and  almost  immediately  was  burning  bevond  the 
German  borders  All  the  elements  of  discontent 
and  rebellion  coalesced  The  learned,  such  as  Lu- 
ther himself,  Melamhthon,  and  Martin  Bucer,  saw 
the  opportunity  to  express  and  expand  their  own 
views  The  nobles  were  enabled  to  tost  off  alle- 
giance to  the  emperor  and  to  enrich  themselves  by 
seizing  the  immense  landed  estates  of  the  Chuich 
Too  muc  h  can  be — arid  has  been—  made  out  of  this 
economic  motive,  however,  for  many  of  the  primes 
belonged  to  the  intellectual  group  that  had  bepn 
stirred  to  critical  rejection  of  churc  h  doc  trines.  and 
the>  were  perhaps  better  aware  than  <  ornmon  men 
of  the  venality  and  money-mindedness  of  mam  of 
the  clergy  Many  of  the  pious,  me  reased  in  number 
by  a  spontaneous  religious  revival  in  the  late  16th 
cent ,  drank  the  doctrine  of  a  new  spirituality  with 
pleasure,  for  Luther's  doctrine  of  justification  (i  e  , 
salvation)  by  faith  alone  and  not  by  sacraments, 
good  works,  and  the  mediation  of  tho  Church 
placed  man  in  naked  and  direct  communication 
with  God  The  new  insistence  upon  reading  the 
word  of  God  in  the  Bible  placed  on  the  individual  a 
greater  responsibility  Those  who  were  feeling  the 
first  and  welcome  weight  of  nationalism  were  anx- 
ious to  shake  off  the  hand  of  Rome  Absolutist 
rulers,  particularly  in  Scandinavia,  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  end  tho  interference  of  the  Church 
in  state  affairs;  by  creating  national  churches  they 
were  able  to  escape  outside  influence  Merchants 
and  capitalists  found  th«  air  of  individual  freedom 
exhilarating  The  peasants,  chafing  under  the  old 
restnctions  of  feudalism,  lifted  up  their  heads  in 
hope  that  the  new  dispensation  would  take  away 
their  burdens.  Huldreich  ZwingU  had  in  Zurich 
developed  his  own  brand  of  dissent  In  1529  in  the 
Colloquy  of  Marburg,  Luther  and  Melanohthon  on 
the  one  side  and  Zwingh  and  OJBCOLAMPADIUS  on 
the  other  discussed  the  nature  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  LORD'S  SUPPER  (the  Protestant  form  of  the 
Catholic  EUCHARIST),  but  failed  to  come  to  an 
agreement  The  fundamental  principle  that  every 
man  could  arrive  at  truth  by  study  of  the  Scripture 
also  led  many  to  more  radical  conclusions  than 
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those  that  Luther  adopted.  The  prearher  known 
as  CAHLSTADT  (from  the  place  of  hie  birth)  argued 
for  a  more  thoroughgoing  dismissal  of  old  practices 
and  doctrines  in  Wittenberg  itaelf  and  caused  Lu- 
ther to  emerge  from  his  retirement  to  halt  the  prog- 
ress of  radicalism  The  PEASANT*'  WAR  (1524-26) 
showed  plainly  the  rifts  within  the  ranks  of  the 
rebels,  and  Luther,  forced  to  choose  between  the 
revolutionary  peasants  itnd  their  opponents,  the 
princes,  chose  the  pnnces  and  orderly  governance. 
The  lower  classes  then  in  large  measure  followed 
more  revolutionary  social  leaders,  sue  h  as  the  com- 
munistic Thomas  MftNiER  and  JOHN  OP  LEIDEN. 
After  their  revolution  had  been  put  down  with 
blood  and  brutality,  many  of  them  returned  to 
Catholicism,  and  many  continued  to  foster  more 
radical  sects,  such  as  the  ANABAPTISTS  In  general 
the  princes  were  able  to  dictate  what  religion  should 
prevail  in  their  territories,  and  they  opposed  vig- 
orously the  attempt  of  the  emperor  to  force  them 
ba<k  into  the  old  Church  The  Knights'  War 
(1522-23),  led  by  Franz  von  SICKINGEN,  ended  m 
failure,  but  the  determination  of  Charles  V  to  ex- 
tirpate Lutheramsm  ultimately  ended  in  even  more 
abject  failure  The  imperial  Diet  of  Spever  in  1526 
found  no  answer  to  the  division  of  the  empire,  and 
when  a  new  Diet  of  Speyer  in  1529  ordered  that  the 
emperor's  ruling  against  the  heretics  should  be  en- 
forced, the  Lutheran  princes  issued  a  defiant  pro- 
test (from  whu  h  the  term  Protestant  is  derived). 
The  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1 530  was  equally  fruitless 
m  producing  a  compromise  between  Catholic  and 
Lutheian  princes,  but  it  did  produce  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg  (see  CREED),  whiih  was  drafted  by 
Melanchthon  and  became  the  offic  lal  statement  of 
Lutheran  faith  The  confli<  t  in  the  empire  led  the 
Protestant  princes  to  form  a  defensive  union  against 
the  emperor  in  the  Schmalkaldu  League,  in  which 
the  chief  figures  were  PHII  IP  or  HEBRE  and  JOHN 
FREDERICK  I  of  Saxony  The  league  was  put  down 
m  the  Schmalkaldic  War  (1546-47)  which  did  not, 
however,  in  the  least  solve  the  situation  The  con- 
fusion which  political  const derations  brought  to 
the  religious  issue  is  perhaps  best  seen  in  the  career 
of  MAURICE,  duke  of  Saxony,  who  fought  first  on 
one  side,  then  on  the  other  A  sort  of  peace  of  ex- 
haustion and  compromise  was  reached  m  the  Peace 
of  Augsburg  (1555,  see  AKQBBURU,  PEACE  ot) 
The  settlement  was,  however,  at  best  uneasy  and 
was  not  to  endure  except  in  prim  iple  The  c  onfhc  b 
was  merged  with  main  othei  issues  in  the  later 
THIRTY  YEARS  WAR  (1618-48)  Meanwhile  the 
fresh  winds  of  the  Reformation  had  been  blowing 
all  over  Europe  (except  Hussia)  The  8<  andma- 
vian  countries  bocarne  hrmlv  Protestant  under 
GUBTAVUH  I  (Gustavus  Vdsu)  of  Sweden  and  Fred- 
erick I  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  later  attempts  to 
win  them  back  to  Catholicism  failed  Geneva  had 
become  in  1530  the  headquarters  of  the  trench 
John  CAI  VIN,  who  IB  c  onsidered  l>\  many  the  great- 
est theologian  of  Protestantism  His  Institutes  of 
the  Christian  Rtligion,  published  at  Basel  in  153(), 
marked  a  new  era  in  thought  lie  differed  from 
Luther  principally  m  the  doc  trine  of  predestination 
(the  foregone  choosing  by  God  of  the  elect  to  be 
saved),  in  the  austerity  of  the  life  of  the  godly,  and 
in  the  emphasis  on  theocratic  government  (see 
CAIVINIHM)  His  influence  was  immediate  and 
enormous  France,  whic  h  had  hardlv  been  touched 
by  Lutheramsm,  was  hred  by  Calvimst  doctrine, 
and  the  Protestant  minority,  c  ailed  the  HUGUENOTS, 
waged  fieice  battle  against  the  Catholic  majority 
in  Wars  of  Religion  until  toleration  was  won  when 
Henry  of  Navarre  turned  Catholic,  became  King 
Henry  IV,  and  issued  (1598)  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
Calvinism  superseded  Lutheraniam  in  the  Nether- 
lands, whore  the  religious  revolt  was  ( oupled  with 
i  evulsion  from  the  polu  ica  of  Charles  V  and  his  suc- 
cessor,  PHILIP  II  of  Spam  Through  bloody  wars 
independence  and  Calvinism  gained  the  upper  hand 
in  the  N  Low  Countries  Calvinism  conquered 
Scotland,  too,  through  the  victory  of  John  KNOX 
in  his  long  duel  with  MARY  QULEN  OF  SCOTS.  It 
spread  also  to  Hungary  and  Poland  and  took  root 
m  parts  of  Germany  It  proved  quite  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  finely  wrought  theology  of  Calvinism 
with  Lutheran  doctrines,  for  Lutheramsm  rejec  ted 
predestination  and  clung  to  part  of  the  sacramental 
system  (see  LORD'S  SUPPKR).  Calvimst  thought 
did  greatly  influence  the  course  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  British  Isles  and  the  present  United  States 
There  was  also  conflict  of  Lutheramsm  and  Calvin- 
ism with  the  more  radical  and  emotional  religions 
(commonly  called  Evangelic  al,  while  Calvinist 
churches  were  called  Reformed  on  the  Continent 
and  Presbyterian  in  the  British  Isles),  but  the  en- 
thusiasm of  preachers  who  interpreted  Scripture  m 
their  own  way  met  with  a  cool  reception  among  the 
Calvimsts  The  divisions  within  Protestantism 
were  from  the  beginning  sharp,  and  attempts  to 
reconcile  Calvimst,  Lutheran,  and  Evangelical  doc- 
trine had  onl>  partial  success  in  some  union  of 
Lutheran  and  Evangelic  al  practice.  Moreover,  m 
England  the  Reformation  went  its  own  course.  It 
was  there  much  more  closely  connected  with  the 
conflict  of  Church  and  state  than  was  the  Reforma- 
tion on  the  Continent.  The  conflict  of  King  HJCNRY 
VIII  with  the  Church  led  to  the  Act  of  Supremacy 
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(1534),  which  firmly  rejected  papal  control  and 
created  a  national  church  (see  ENGLAND,  CHURCH 
OF)  Currents  of  Calvmistic  and  Evangelic  al 
thought  were,  however,  strong  in  England  The 
Reformation  was  begun  with  the  creation  of  a 
state  church  and  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
It  was  given  Calvimst  toui  hes  under  Edward  VI, 
suffered  a  complete  reversal  under  Mary  I,  and 
reached  a  sort  of  balance  under  Elizabeth,  with 
persecution  of  both  Catholics  and  ( -ah/mists  The 
process  was  to  work  itself  out  slowly  later  in  the 
PVHITAN  REVOLUTION,  just  as  the  fierce  hatreds 
between  Protestant  and  Protestant  as  well  as  be- 
tween Catholic  and  Protestant  were  to  be  worked 
out  later  on  the  Continent  The  burning  of  SERVK- 
TUS  was  a  sample  of  the  internal  strife  within  Prot- 
estantism itself  The  divisions  within  the  churches 
of  the  Reformation  also  served  to  forward  the 
counterreformation  within  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chun  h  (see  REFORM,  CATHOLIC  ),  wluc  h  rewon  Po- 
land, Hungary,  most  of  Bohemia,  and  part  of  Ger- 
many for  the  Catholics  The  end  of  the  Thirty 
Years  War  in  the  Peac  e  of  Westphalia  (nee  WEST- 
PHALIA, PEACE  OF)  in  1048  brought  some  stabiliza- 
tion, but  the  force  of  the  Reformation  did  not  end 
then  It  has  continued  to  exert  influence  to  the 
present  dav,  with  its  emphasis  on  personal  respon- 
sibility and  individual  freedom,  its  refusal  to  take 
authority  for  granted,  and  it«  ultimate  influence  in 
breaking  the  hold  of  the  Church  upon  life  and  con- 
sequent secularization  of  life  ana  attitudes  See 
Thomas  M  Lindsay,  History  of  the  Reformation 
(2  vein  ,  1906-7),  E  M  Hulmo,  The  Renaissance, 
the  Protestant  Revolution,  and  the  Catholic  Reforma- 
tion in  Modern  Europe  (rev  ed  ,  1917),  Preserved 
Smith,  The  Age  of  the  Reformation  (1920),  Albert 
Hvma,  The  Christian  Renaissance  (1924),  R  H 
Tawncy ,  Religion  and  the  Rise  of  ( 'a fatalism  (1 026) : 
G  G  Coulton,  Art  and  the  Reformation  (1028), 
Max  Weber,  The  Protestant  Ethu  and  thf  Spirit  of 
Captfalitm  (Eng  tr  ,  1930),  H  S  Lucas,  Thf  Rer*- 
aiaearuc  and  the  Reformation  (1935),  Constantm 
Hopf,  Martin  Bucer  and  the  English  Reformation 
(1946) 

Reform  Bills,  in  English  history,  name  given  to  five 
measures  which  liberalized  representation  in  the 
House  of  Commons  (The  last  two,  m  19  IS  and 
1928,  are  more  usually  called  REPRESENTATION  OK 
THK  PEOPLE  ACTS  )  Parliamentary  representation 
had  been  given  the  shiics,  boroughs,  ami  cities  by 
the  crown  and  was  not  materially  altered  from 
Elizabeth's  reign  to  1832  The  system  was  very  ir- 
regular and  greatly  restricted  the  franchise,  worse, 
it  failed  to  take  into  account  the  great  shifts  of  pop- 
ulation and  the  growth  of  new  social  clauses  which 
attended  the  Industrial  Revolution  "Pocket  bor- 
oughs," controlled  b>  the  crown  or  large  land- 
holdeis,  and  "lotten  boroughs,"  whose  population 
had  declined,  returned  two  members,  while  large 
cities  such  as  Manchester  and  Birmingham  weie 
unrepresented  Out  of  a  population  of  24,000  000 
in  1X31,  only  about  400,000  voters  were  qualified 
in  the  British  Isles  Corruption  and  the  sale  of 
seats  flourished  Reform  agitation,  beginning  to 
lietome  strong  m  the  1760s,  was  supported  bv  Wil- 
liam Pitt  and  others,  but  the  emergenc  y  period  of 
the  French  Revolution  interrupted  it  Revived 
c  1807,  it  became  part  of  the  program  of  utihtaiian- 
ism  and  was  the  leading  is&ue  of  the  day  by  18  JO. 
The  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  enacted  under  the  Whig 
administration  of  Earl  Grey,  redistributed  seats  in 
the  mteiest  of  larger  communities  it  extended  the 
franchise  in  the  boroughs  to  those  who  occupied 
premises  of  annual  value  of  £10  and  in  the  counties 
to  similar  leaseholders — to  the  advantage  of  shop- 
keepers and  other  middle-class  men — and  it  sim- 
plified registration  and  voting  procedure  It  was 
passed  in  the  House  of  Lords  b\  the  king's  threat 
to  create  Whig  peers  Agitation  by  the  advocates 
of  CHARTISM  and  others  for  more  reform  produced 
no  results  until  Benjamin  Disraeli  made  a  bid  for 
the  support  of  the  working  classes  by  the  passage 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  This  act,  w  Inch  further 
redistributed  seats  and  more  than  doubled  the  elec- 
torate, gave  the  vote  to  workmgmen  in  the  towns 
The  Reform  Bill  of  1884,  pas-sed  in  the  time  of  a 
Gladstone  ministry,  removed  the  distinction  be- 
tween county  and  borough  franchises  and  by  the  re- 
duction of  rural  qualifications  added  about  2,000,- 
000  electors  A  redistribution  act  m  18H5  rendered 
representation  nearly  proportional  to  population. 
The  Representation  of  the  People  Acts  completed 
the  conversion  of  England  to  a  democratic  voting 
basis  See  Charles  Seymour,  Electoral  Reform  in 
England  and  Wales  18W-1885  (1915),  H  L. 

Morris,  Parliamentary  Franchise  Reforms  in  Kng- 
land  from  1885  to  1918  (1921),  and  E  L  Wood- 
ward, The  Age  of  Reform,  1815-187O  (1938) 
Reformed  churches,  in  a  general  sense,  all  Protestant 
churches  which  claim  a  beginning  in  the  Reforma- 
tion In  more  restricted  and  usual  historical  usage, 
Reformed  churches  ore  those  Protestant  churches 
which  had  then  ecclesiastical  origin  m  the  dootruiea 
of  Calvin,  in  distinction  from  those  that  are  Luth- 
eran or  Evangelical.  The  Swiss  and  Dutch  churches 
and  a  number  in  Germany  came  to  be  denominated 
Reformed.  The  Reformed  churches  as  a  rule  follow 
the  polity  of  PRBBBYTBKIANWM.  They  tend  toward 
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a  simple  form  of  worship  rat  her  than  elaborate  rit- 
ual. In  the  United  States,  churches  bearing  the 
Reformed  title  include  the  REFOKMRO  CHURCH  IN 
AMERICA,  generally  known  as  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  the  CHRISTIAN  REFORMED  CHURCH,  the 
EVANGELICAL  AND  RF FORMED  CHURCH,  and  the 
Free  Magyar  Reformed  Church  in  America.  The 
first  two  trace  their  origin  to  Holland,  the  third, 
to  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  the  fourth,  to 
Hungary 

Reformed  Church  is  America,  founded  in  colonial 
times  by  Protestant  settlers  from  the  Netherlands, 
more  commonlv  known  as  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  The  Reformed  Church  in  Holland  grew 
'up  in  the  16th  cent ,  after  the  Calvmistic  Reforma- 
tion movement  had  taken  root  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands  In  1571  a  synod 
held  at  Emden  laid  the  foundation  for  the  Re- 
formed Chun  h  \  presbyterian  form  of  organiza- 
tion was  dec  ided  upon  Liturgical  worship  was  for* 
mulated  The  Bc-lgic  Confession  of  Faith  (1601) 
and  the  Heidelberg  Catec  hism  (1563)  were  adopt- 
ed, later  were  added  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort  (1019)  After  1581,  when  the  northern  prov- 
inces of  the  Netherlands  declared  their  independ- 
ence from  Spam,  the  Reformed  Church  was  more 
firmly  established  In  \menca,  Dutch  settlers  in 
New  Netherlands  held  informal  meetings  for  wor- 
ship until  the  Rev  Jonas  Muhaehus  organized 
(1628)  a  congregation  in  New  Amsterdam  The 
organization  still  survives  in  the  important  Collegi- 
ate Reformed  Dutch  Church,  the  8t  Nicholas  Col- 
legiate Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  New  York  city, 
oldest  of  its  churches  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  states, 
was  razed  in  1949  Until  the  English  conquest  of 
New  Netherlands  m  1664,  the  Reformed  Church 
was  the  established  church  of  the  colony  After 
that  time,  still  owing  ecclesiastical  allegiance  to  the 
Classis  of  Amsterdam  in  Holland,  the  church  had 
to  give  civil  allegiam-e  to  the  English  government 
Nevertheless,  the  Reformed  Church  grew,  minis- 
ters, supplied  from  Holland,  were  too  few  for  the 
need  Finally  permission  was  given  (1747)  to  form 
an  assembly  in  Ameiica,  which  in  1754  declared 
itself  independent  of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam 
This  Amor u  an  claims  secured  a  charter  (1766)  for 
Queens  College  (now  Rutgers  Umv  )  in  New  Jer- 
sey The  appointment  (1784)  of  John  Henry  Liv- 
ingston as  profes«or  of  theology  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  New  Bnmswic  k  Theological  Seminary 
In  1792  a  formal  constitution  was  adopted,  m  1794 
the  Reformed  Churc  h  held  Us  first  general  conven- 
tion, in  1867  the  present  name  became  the  official 
title  New  York  and  New  Jersey  woie  long  the  de- 
nominational stronghold,  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
19th  cent  began  the  development  of  the  church  in 
the  Middle  West  Hope  College  and  Western  The- 
ological Seminal  v  wore  founded  in  Holland,  Mich., 
and  Central  College  tt  Pclla,  Iowa  In  1857  a 
group  of  settlers  from  Holland  in  Michigan  sepa- 
rated from  the  Reformed  (  him  h  and  organized  the 
CHRISTIAN  REFORMED  fmmc'H  The  Reformed 
Church  in  America  has  long  been  active  in  the  for- 
eign mission  held  paiticularlv  in  India,  China,  Ja- 
pan, and  Arabia  Seo  M  G  Hansen,  The  Reformed 
Chunk  in  the  Vtthfrlanda,  t  *4f)~184O  (1884),  C  E. 
Corwm,  A  Manual  nf  the  Reformed  Church  in  Amer- 
ica (5th  ed  ie\ifted  1922) 

Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States :  see  EVAN- 
GELICAL AND  RFKOKMfcD  CHURCH 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  formed  in  1873  by 
members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  who 
withdrew  because  of  ritualistic  dissensions  The 
denomination  publishes  the  Episcopal  Recorder 

reformed  Judaism*  see  JUDAISM 

Reformed  Presbyterianism:  see  PRESBYTERIANISM 
and  CAMKRON,  RICHARD 

refraction,  in  physics,  the  bending  of  a  ray  of  light 
(or  of  a  sound  wave  or  a  heat  ray)  away  from  its 
original  direction  when  it  passes  obliquely  from  a 
medium  of  one  density  into  another  medium  of  dif- 
ferent density,  as  from  air  into  glass  No  bending 
occurs,  however,  if  the  ray  enters  the  surface  at 
right  angles  to  it  The  explanation  of  refraction  is 
commonly  given  m  terms  of  the  wave  theory  of 
light  and  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  light  travels 
with  greater  \olocitv  in  some?  media  than  it  does  in 
others  and  that  the  front  of  a  w\\  E  is  flat  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  it  is  following  When, 
for  exdmple,  a  ray  of  light  traveling  through  the 
air  strikes  t  he  surface  of  a  piec  o  of  glass  at  an  ob- 
lique angle  (not  so  smaJl  that  the  ray  can  glance  off 
and  thus  be  reflected),  the  under  part  of  the  ray, 
entering  the  glass  first  is  slowed  down  first — light 
travels  more  slowl>  in  glass  than  it  does  in  air — 
and  turns  off  from  the  direction  in  which  it  was 
originally  traveling  As  the  upper  part  of  the  ray 
enters  the  gla?.*,  it  also  is  bent,  following  the  same 
direction  -is  that  of  the  under  part  A  ray  thus 
entering  a  different  medium  is  called  the  incident 
ray,  the  point  at  which  it  enters  the  new  medium, 
the  point  of  incidence,  an  imaginary  line  erected  at 
this  point  and  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
new  medium,  the  normal,  and  the  ray  after  bend- 
ing, the  refracted  ray  The  ray  is  bent  m  a  direc- 
tion towards  the  normal  when  passing  from  a  less 
dense  to  a  more  dense  medium.  The  angle  which 
the  incident  or  incoming  ray  makes  with  the  nor- 
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xnal,  or  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  is  called  the     charge    Nansen  effected  repatriation  where  posai- 

1 — t 1 *i 1 — u.'-u  *v t.~~*~,i  „.     b!8)  m  other  pases  he  arranged  "Nansen  passports," 

which  gave  the  right  to  move  freely  The  refugee 
problem  was  revived  after  Hitler's  accession  to 
power  (1933)  and  his  annexation  of  Austria  (1938) 
and  of  Czechoslovakia  (1939)  The  Loyalist  de- 
feat m  Spain  (1939)  and  anti-Semitic  legislation  in 
Eastern  Europe  were  additional  factors.  Jews  were 
tho  largest  gioup  affected  Private  aid  was  small, 
and  there  was  no  League  action  Many  govern- 
ments attempted  to  return  the  refugees  to  their 
country  of  origin  Often  they  wore  forbidden  to 
work  and  sometimes  were  imprisoned  The  United 
States  absorbed  a  comparatively  large  proportion 
of  refugees,  however,  without  relaxing  its  IMMIGRA- 
TION laws  Some  work  was  accomplished  by  a 
permanent  committee  for  refugees  established  in 
London  after  a  conference  of  32  nations  held  at 
Evian,  France,  in  July,  1938  During  tho  Second 
World  War,  as  reports  accumulated  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  Jews  and  other  peoples,  President  Roosevelt 
sought  to  rescue  as  many  as  possible  from  Nazi 
extermination  and  created  (Jan  ,  1944)  the  U  S 
War  Refugee  Board  The  board  saved  thousands 
of  Balkan  Jews  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  UNITED 
NATIONS  RBI  ILF  AND  RFHABILITATION  ADMINIS- 
TRATION (UNRRA)  had  the  responsibility  of  caring 
for  some  8,000,000  "displaced  persons"  (persons 
moved  from  their  native  countries  as  prisoners  or 
slave  laboiors)  The  majority  of  "DP's"  were 
speedily  repatriated,  but  about  1,000,000  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Italy  refused  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  remained  in  special  camps  The  number 
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angle  of  incidence,  the  angle  which  the  refracted  or 
bent  ray  makes  with  the  normal  is  called  the  angle 
of  refraction  The  law  of  refraction  state*  that  a 
constant  ratio  exists  between  the  sines  of  the  angles 
of  incidence  and  refraction  for  any  two  given  me- 
dia; the  discovery  of  the  law  is  usually  credited  to 
Willebrord  Snell  Commonly  this  law  is  expressed 
in  the  statement  that  a  constant  ratio  exists  be- 
tween the  velocities  of  light  in  the  two  given  media 
This  ratio  is  called  the  index  of  refraction  or  refrac- 
tive index  for  the  t\\  o  media  If  one  of  the  media 
is  a  vacuum  the  ratio  is  tailed  the  absolute  index  of 
refraction  Light  is  refracted  in  passing  through 
such  optical  instruments  as  the  priam  and  the  lens 
White  light  passing  through  a  prism  in  a  certain 
way  Is  dispersed  or  broken  up  into  its  component 
parts  and  a  HPICTHUM  is  formed  In  certain  crys- 
tals, e  g  ,  calcite,  an  entering  ray  of  light  is  re- 
fracted in  two  ways,  the  phenomenon  being  called 
double  refra<  tion  (see  POLARISATION  OK  LIGHT)  If, 
however,  a  ray  of  light  strikes  a  transparent  surface 
in  such  a  way  that  its  angle  of  incidence  is  greater 
than  a  certain  degree  (called  the  critical  angle),  it 
will  be  reflected  and  not  refracted,  H  phenomenon 
known  as  total  reflection  (see  RFFLECTION) 
refrigeration,  the  act  of  drawing  heat  away  from 
solids  or  liquids  to  lower  their  temperatures,  gen- 
erally for  purposes  of  preservation  Perishable 
foods  have  long  been  kept  in  cool  collars  and  in 
buckets  lowered  into  wells  A  spring  of  cold  water 
often  determined  the  site  of  an  American  pioneer's 
home  A  sprmghouse  was  built  over  the  flowing 
water,  and  the  cooling  fluid  was  led  through 
troughs  in  which  were  placed  crocks  of  butter  and 
cream  In  the  winter  farmers  stored  i<  e  in  ice- 
houses for  use  111  the  summer  Similarly  natural 
ice  from  commercial  icehouses  served  the  needs  of 
urban  homes  and  food  merchants  until  artificial 
methods  of  producing  ice  iMxame  practical,  after 
their  initiation  m  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent 
When  a  solid  is  liquefied  or  when  compressed  air 
is  permitted  to  expand,  it  absorbs  heat  Thus  the 
changing  of  one  gram  of  ice  to  a  gram  of  water 
requires  80  calories  of  heat  Following  the  removal 
of  the  pressure  used  to  produce  dry  ice  (solidified 
carbon  dioxide),  it  absorbs  much  heat  in  its  re- 
version to  gas  These  principles  find  application 
in  virtually  all  refrigeration  equipment  Am- 
monia, carbon  dioxide,  and  sulphur  dioxide  are 
most  widely  used  as  refrigerants  These  and  other 
volatile  chemicals  by  their  susceptibility  to  con- 
tinuous re-use  m  the  alternating  evaporation  and 
condensation  process  become  part  of  sealed  sys- 
tems kept  in  motion  through  ele<tricit>  or  gas 
apparatus  An  electric  motor  controlled  by  a 
thermostat  is  used  to  expert  pi  ensure  on  ammonia, 
for  example,  before  it  moves  into  the  coils  of  the 


of  Jewish  "DP's"  was  in  time  greatly  reduced  by 
immigration  to  Israel,  but  uprooting  the  Arab 
population  of  that  new  state  itself  created  some 
700,000  refugees  A  large  group  of  the  remaining 
"DP's"  were  from  the  Baltic  countries  With  thq 
end  of  UNRRA  the  United  Nations  created  the 
INTERNATIONAL  REFUGFF  ORGANIZATION  to  carry 
on  its  work  After  much  debate  the  United  States, 
in  1948,  adopted  the  Displaced  Persons  Act,  which 
permitted  the  entrance  of  200,000  immigrants  by 
1950  With  few  exceptions,  only  those  who  had 
reached  Allied  territory  bv  Doc  2,  1915,  might  be 
admitted  At  least  40  percent  of  the  refugees  were 
to  come  from  territory  recently  plac  od  under 
foreign  control  (in  effect  the  Baltic  states  and  the 
area  of  E  Germany  me  orporated  into  Poland),  and 
at  least  20  percent  were  to  be  farmers  Objections 
that  the  measure  was  covertly  directed  against 
Jews  and  Catholics  led  to  amendments  in  June, 
1949  The  eligibility  for  reaching  territory  under 
Allied  control  was  extended  to  Jan  1,  1949,  the 
percentage  restrictions  were  revoked,  and  tho 
number  to  be  admitted  was  set  at  339,000  by 
June  30,  1951  See  Maurice  R  Davie,  Refugees  tn 
America  (1947) 


refrigeration  compartment     Heat  is  drawn  to  the    Refugio  (rifQ'eo,  rffyo&'r66),  town  (pop  4,077),  co. 


coils  from  whatever  is  in  the  compartment  as  the 
ammonia  changes  to  its  gaseous  form  The  motor 
then  acts  to  compress  the  gas  issuing  from  tho 
coils,  rendering  it  liquid  for  its  passage  bac  k  into 
the  coils  The  compression  is  done  as  far  away 
from  the  refrigerated  area  as  possible  by  reason  of 
the  heat  generated  in  the  action  Comprc«?sion 
and  expansion  of  air  are  also  used  in  refrigeration 
equipment  Wherever  fresh  or  frozen  food  must  be 
stored,  processed,  transported  or  sold,  refrigera- 
tion i«  indispensable,  with  the  result  that  appro- 
priate refngei  ation  machinery  was  developed  for 
trains,  ships,  factories,  and  cold-storage  plants 


seat  of  Refugio  co  .  S  Texas,  on  the  Mission  river 
and  NNE  of  Corpus  Christi  A  Spanish  mission, 
Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Refugio  [Our  Lady  of  Refuge), 
established  earlier  near  San  Antonio  Bay,  was 
moved  here  in  1796  The  town  itself  grew  after 
settlement  began  in  1829  and  was  formally  estab- 
lished in  1834  It  was  taken  by  the  Mexicans  in  the 
Texas  Revolution  (1830)  and  was  again  occupied 
briefly  by  the  Mexicans  in  the  invasion  of  1842 
The  bells  in  the  present  Catholic  church  are  said 
to  be  those  of  the  original  mLssion,  taken  and  later 
returned  by  the  Mexicans  Near-by  oil  wells  give 
prosperity  to  the  old  farming  and  ranching  area 


(used  not  only  for  foods  but  also  for  fur  storage)     refuse,  in  general,  all  the  wastes  that  accumulate 


Ail  outgrowth  of  the  preservation  of  foods  by  re- 
frigeration was  the  development  of  processes  of 
preparing  FRO/EN  FOODS  Although  a  number  of 
experimenters  contributed  to  tho  discovery  of  a 
workable  process,  the  name  of  Clarence  Birdseyo 
is  associated  with  the  early  successful  mtroduc  turn 
of  the  method ,  one  of  his  chief  contributions  was 
his  system  of  free/, ing  perishable  foods  (packed  in 
individual  containers  ready  for  sale)  between 
refrigerated  metal  plates  See  also  AIR  CONDITION- 
ING and  COOLING  SYSTEMS  See  R  C  Jordan  and 
G  B  Pnester,  Rejngeration  and  Air  Conditioning 
(1948),  J  F  WostrelandJ  G  Praetz,  Household 
Electric  Refrigeration  (2d  ed  ,  1948) 
refugee,  one  who  leaves  his  native  land  either  be- 


,  one  wo   eaves    is  naive   an     eier    e-      uar  inervas      n  some  paces  m     o     nie        aes 
cause  he  is  expelled  or  because  he  is  fleeing  to      (whore  much  foodstuff  is  thrown  away)  this  clasa 


around  homes  and  f ac  tones,  except  for  the  liquid 
SEWAGE  discharged  into  the  sewers  Refuse  in- 
cludes ashes,  rubbish,  wastepaper,  garbage,  tho  of- 
fal from  slaughterhouses,  and  dry  factory  waste  It 
is  in  comparatively  recent  times  that  tho  problem 
of  refuse  disposal  has  become  tho  concern  of  the 
municipality  rather  than  of  tho  householder  or 
factory  owner  Sanitary  engineers  have  pointed 
out  that  piles  of  refuse  are  not  only  unsightly  and 
ill-smelling,  but  are  disease-breeding,  since  germs 
aie  carried  from  them  by  the  agency  of  flies  and 
other  vet  nun  In  most  cities  it  m  the  practice  to 
have  garbage  placed  in  containers  separate  from 
ashos  and  rubbish,  to  be  collected  daily  or  at  reg- 
ular intervals  In  some  places  in  tho  United  States 


escape  persecution  The  legal  problem  of  accept- 
ing refugees  is  discussed  under  ASYLUM,  this  article 
considers  only  mass  dislocations  Early  examples 
of  tho  movement  of  refugees  in  considerable  num- 
ber include  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  and  the  Moors 
from  Spain  in  tho  late  15th  cent ,  the  settlement  of 
the  Pilgrims  and  tho  Quakers  m  America,  and  the 
flight  of  emigres  m  the  trench  Revolution  Before 
the  20th  cent  there  was  usually  little  or  no  system- 
atic attempt  to  help  refugees  After  the  first 
World  War  international  orgam/ations  were  creat- 
ed to  give  assistance.  Those  most  in  need  were 
refugees  from  Russia  and  from  Ai  menia,  later  there 
were  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Bulgauans  resettled  after 
the  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey  in  1922  In 
1921  the  League  of  Nations  appointed  Fridtjof 
NANSEN  its  high  commissioner  ior  refugee  work. 
The  International  Labor  Organization  and  the  Naji- 


of  refuse  is  kept  separate  to  be  used  for  hog  feed. 
Elsewhere  it  is  reduced,  or  treated  with  heat  and 
naphtha,  to  extract  the  grease,  the  residue  being 
used  in  fertilizer  At>hes  from  homes  are  usually 
dumped  where  they  will  aid  in  filling  in  low-lying 
land.  Cinders  from  factories  and  large  buildings 
are,  when  possible,  screened  and  graded  and  sold 
for  use  in  concrete  or  road  work  The  remaining 
refuse  is  treated  in  various  ways  In  some  cities, 
after  being  sorted  foi  salvageable  material,  it  is 
dumped  at  sea,  an  undesirable  method,  since  much 
floating  matter  finds  its  way  back  to  shore  and  pol- 
lutes bathing  beaches  It  is  therefore  becoming 
customary  to  dispose  of  it  by  means  of  incinerators 
hee  A  P  Folwell,  Municipal  Engineering  Practice 
(1916),  Rudolph  Hermg  and  S.  A.  Greefy,  Collec- 
tion and  Disposal  of  Municipal  Refute  (1921) ,  Karl 
Imhoff  and  G  M  Fair,  bewage  Treatment  (1940) 


sen  International  Office  for  Refugees  later  took   regatta  (rlg&'tu),  series  of  KOWINO  or  other  boating 


races  A  rowing  regatta  may  include  sculling 
races,  pair-oared,  four-oared,  or  eight-oared  boat 
races.  Sailing  regattas  are  for  small  craft.  In  Eng- 
land early  in  the  19th  cent  rowing,  which  had  been 
popular  there  for  several  centuries,  became  an 
organized  sport  After  the  first  Oxford-Cambridge 
intercollegiate  regatta  was  held  in  1829  on  the 
Thames  from  Putney  to  Mortlako  m  Surrey,  the 
Royal  Henley  Regatta — the  most  famous  of 
its  kind,  in  which  eight-oared  boats  compete 
annually  for  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup — was  in- 
stituted m  1839  along  the  same  course  It  became 
an  annual  event  after  1856  Regattas  in  the 
British  Isles  have  gained  wide  attention,  and  they 
are  often  made  the  basis  of  aquatic  festivals,  with 
various  water  sports  in  addition  to  the  regular 
boat  races  In  the  United  States  boating  races 
were  common  in  tho  early  19th  cent ,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  1840s  that  regattas  became  featured 
events  In  1852  tho  first  intercollegiate  regatta 
took  place  at  Luko  Wmmposaukoe,  between  Yale 
and  Harvard,  but  their  first  official  regatta  dates 
from  1870  More  and  more  American  colleges 
entered  into  regatta  competitions,  and  after  1895 
the  Poughkecpsic  Regatta  was  conduc  tod  by  the 
Intercollegiate  Rowing  Association  and  wa»  held 
annually  on  a  4-mile  Hudson  river  comse  as  an 
eight-oared  boat  race  for  freshman,  junior 
varsitv,  and  varsity  teams  In  1950  the  location 
of  thus  regatta  was  moved  to  the  Ohio  river  (at 
Marietta,  Ohio) 
Regem  (re/g&m),  name  in  an  obscure  genealogical 

passage     1  Chron  2  47 
Regem-melech  (-mS'lSk)  [Ileb  ,-the  king's  friend], 

messenger  sent  to  Zechariah  Zoeh  7  2 
Regence  style  (re'juns),  transitional  style  in  archi- 
tecture and  decoration  originated  in  Franco  during 
the  regency  (1716-23)  of  Philippe  II,  due  d'Orl6ans 
While  retaining  from  the  Louis  XIV  style  an  under- 
lying restraint  and  adherence  to  symmetry,  it  in- 
troduced curved  lines  and  many  motifs  such  as 
shells,  masques,  and  sinuous  foliated  scrolls  which 
were  to  be  developed  in  ROCOCO  design  Tho  legs 
of  furniture  took  bulging  outlines  and  tho  corners 
of  panels  were  curved  The  use  of  gilt  bronze  was 
extended,  and  walnut,  rosewood,  and  other  woods 
largely  replaced  ebony  in  veneers  Leaders  in  cre- 
ating tho  stylo  were  the-  cabinetmakers  Boulle  and 
Cressent  and  such  architects  and  artists  as  Cotto, 
J  A  Meissomer,  Boucher,  and  Watteau  Although 
essentially  French,  the  stylo  became  current  also 
in  neighboring  countries,  notably  in  Germany 
Regency,  in  British  history,  the  period  of  tho  last 
nine  years  (1811-20)  of  the  reign  of  GEORGE  III, 
when  the  king's  periodic  insanity  and  other  in- 
firmities had  rendered*  him  unfit  to  rule  and  the 
government  was  conducted  in  the  name  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  (later  GEORGE  IV)  Tho  period 
witnessed  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Wai  s  and  the 
ascendancy  of  reactionary  Tones,  such  us  Lord 
Castlereagh,  but  was  marked  also  by  the  beginnings 
of  the  reform  agitation  of  such  men  as  Henry 
Brougham,  Jeremy  Bentham,  Robert  Owen,  and 
William  Cohbctt  Socially,  and  to  a  large  extent 
morally,  tho  period  took  its  distinctive  coloration 
from  the  gay  and  dissolute  group  around  tho  regent, 
an  well  as  from  the  prince  himself.  It  was  a  time 
of  a  notable  flowering  of  arts,  letters,  and  arc  hitecj- 
ture  In  literature  the  period  marks  tho  c  uhuiiia- 
tion  of  the  romantic  movement  in  the  work  of  such 
poets  as  Loi d  By  i on,  John  Keats,  and  Pei  r  y  By  ssho 
Shelloy  and  in  tho  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Regency  architecture,  culminated  in  tho  elegant 
simplicity  of  the  Regency  style  (see  separate  arti- 
cle) Regency  furniture  shows  a  similar  refinement 
of  design  and  taste  and  a  strong  influence  of  tho 
styles  of  tho  French  Directoire.  See  Paul  Emclen, 
Regency  Parade  (1930) 

Regency  style,  in  English  architecture,  flourished 
during  the  regency  and  reign  of  George  IV  (1811- 
30)  and  was  chiefly  represented  by  the  couit  archi- 
tect, John  Nash.  Tho  period  is  characterized  by 
the  preponderant  use  of  stucco  Buildings  were 
simpler  in  appearance  than  during  the  previous 
century,  partly  because  of  tho  flat  pauited  surfaces 
and  partly  through  the  use  of  refined  Greek  orna- 
ment, gla/ed  casement  doors,  and  flat,  partitioned 
bay  windows  Ea\  es  were  strongly  projecting,  and 
the  use  of  slate  allowed  for  low-pitched  and  al- 
most flat  roofa  Balconies  were  much  in  vogue 
for  the  first  time  in  England,  and  in  private  dwell- 
ings these  arc  usually  supported  on  slender  columns 
or  by  brackets  The  main  achievement  in  tins  style 
is  Regent's  Park  m  London,  laid  out  and  designed 
by  Nash  as  one  of  the  first  large-scale  urban  hous- 
ing developments  Characteristic  also  is  Henry 
Holland's  Carlton  House  (the  terrace  of  which  was 
added  by  Nash)  See  Paul  Reilly,  An  Introduction 
to  Regency  Architecture  (1948). 
Regensburg  (ra'gunzburg.  ra'gunsbd&rk),  city  (pop. 
108,004),  capital  of  tho  Upper  Palatinate,  E  Bavar- 
ia, on  the  Danube  In  English,  it  is  also  known  as 
Ratiabon  (ra'tlzboii.  -tls-).  It  is  a  river  port  and  a 
commercial  and  industrial  center,  with  machine- 
building  plants,  manufactures  of  precision  instru- 
ments, printing  plants,  and  breweries  One  of  the 
oldest  German  cities,  it  has  many  monuments  of  lus- 
toric  and  architectural  interest.  As  Regma  Castra  it 
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was  on  important  Roman  frontier  station.  It  became 
an  episcopal  see  in  739  and  was  captured  ([788)  by 
Charlemagne  when  he  subjugated  Bavaria  One 
of  the  most  prosperous  commercial  centers  of 
medieval  Germany,  Regensburg  was  made  (1245)  a 
free  imperial  city  Part  of  the  surrounding  country- 
Bide  belonged  to  the  city  of  Regensburg,  other  ad- 
jacent territories  were  ruled  by  the  bishops  The 
city  itself  accepted  the  Reformation  in  the  16th 
cent  Its  commerce  declined  somewhat  in  the  15th 
and  16th  cent  owing  to  the  shifting  of  trade  routes 
In  the  Thirty  Years  War,  Regensburg,  garrisoned 
bv  Bavarian  troops,  was  bombarded  and  captured 
(1633)  bv  Bernhard  of  SaKC-Woimar,  but  was  ro- 
coveted  (1634)  by  tho  imperials  under  Ferdinand 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  (later  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand III)  Regensburg  was  frequently  the  meeting 
place  of  the  imperial  DIFT  from  1532,  and  in  1633  it 
became  the  permanent  seat  of  the  diet  The  diet 
which  met  here  from  1801  to  1803  under  the  shadow 
of  Bonaparte  completely  reorgam/ed  the  moribund 
Holy  Roman  Empire  The  list  of  electors  was  re- 
vised, the  ecclesiastic  prmcipalities  were  secular- 
ised, and  tho  majority  of  the  petty  princes  wore 
"mediatized,"  i  o  .  their  territories  were  given  to 
the  larger  states  while  they  retained  tho  mere  titles 
The  free  imperial  city  and  the  bishopric  of  Regeris- 
burg  were  given,  with  Aschaffenburg,  to  K  T 
von  Dalberg,  the  archchancellor,  as  c  ompensatiou 
for  the  secularized  archbishopric  of  Maiuz,  in  1806, 
when  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  dissolved  and 
tho  Confederation  of  tho  Rhine  was  cioatod, 
Regonsbuig,  Aschaffenburg,  and  Frankfurt  were 
made  into  tho  principality  of  Aschaffenburg,  again 
under  Dalberg,  finally,  in  1810,  Regenaburg  passed 
to  Bavaria,  while  Frankfurt  and  Aschaffonburg 
wore  enlarged  and  constituted  into  tho  grand 
duch.v  of  Frankfurt  In  the  Second  World  War, 
Regonsburg  was  one  of  the  largest  German  air- 
plane-manufacturing centers,  as  a  result  it  was 
severely  bombed  Among  the  chief  landmaiks 
of  Regenshurg  are  the  Cathedral  of  St  Petor  (1 3th- 
16th  cent ),  the  Church  of  St  Jacob  (12th  cent  ), 
the  episcopal  residence  (a  former  Benedictine  con- 
vent with  a  12th-century  church) ,  the  early  Gothic 
Dominican  church,  the  cit>  hall  (built  partly  m 
the  13th  cent  ,  partly  in  the  17th  and  18th  cent ), 
which  was  the  meeting  place  of  the  diet,  and  the 
Porta  Practorm,  a  Roman  gate  built  in  AD  179 
Part  of  the  former  Benedu  tine  abbey  of  St 
Emeran  (founded  7th  cent )  is  incorporated  with  a 
huge  19th-oentuiy  pala<e,  now  the  residence  ot  tho 
primes  of  Thurii  and  Taxis  The  abbey  church, 
with  foundations  dating  fiotn  tho  8th  to  the  12th 
cent ,  contains  the  tombs  of  Emperor  Arnulf  and 
of  Loins  the  Child  A  12th-century  stone  bridge 
wan  blown  up  in  tho  Sec  ond  World  War  Regent- 
burg  was  a  icsidcnce  of  Albrccht  Altdorfer  and  of 
Kepler,  both  of  whom  died  hcie 

Reger,  Max  (maku'  ra'gur),  1873-1916,  German 
composer,  pianist,  and  conductor  As  a  pianist  he 
was  widely  acclaimed,  particularly  m  tho  playing 
of  Mozart  and  Bach  Ho  taught  composition 
(1907-16)  at  the  Leipzig  Conservator  and  m  1911 
became  conductor  of  tho  court  orchestia  at  Meimn- 
gon,  a  position  which  provided  tho  incentive  for 
much  serious  orchestral  composition  AH  a  com- 
poser ho  was  essentially  a  romantic  but  had  a 
strong  feeling  for  the  forms  of  absolute  music 
gained  from  intensive  study  of  Bach  and  Biahms 
During  his  lifetime  his  works,  paiticulatly  those  for 
organ,  weio  esteemed  highly  in  Germany,  but  else- 
where he  remains  a  controversial  hguie 

Regglo  di  Calabria  (rfid'jo  dc  klh'brfu),  city  (pop 
60,342),  capital  of  Calabna  and  of  Roggio  di  Cala- 
bua  prov  ,  S  Italy,  a  poit  on  tho  Strait  of  Messina, 
at  the  tip  of  tho  "toe"  of  Italy  The  ancient 
RHKGIXJM,  it  became  (12th  cent )  a  pait  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily  and  latoi  (13th  cent )  of  Naples 
It  suffered  much  from  incursions  by  Tuiks  and 
pirates  Tho  most  devastating  of  tho  many  eai  th- 
quakes  occurred  m  1783  and  1908  Reggio  is  a 
modern  city,  with  only  pai  ts  of  tho  medieval  cawtle 
standing  There  is  a  ferry-boat  service  fiom  Villa 
San  Gioyanni  across  tho  strait  to  Messina  Grapes, 
olives,  citrus  fruit,  and  tobacco  are  pioduced  m  tho 
vicinity 

Reggio  nelP  Emilia  (n61lam6'lya),  city  (pop 
49,069),  capital  of  Reggio  nell'  Emilia  prov  ,  Emi- 
lia-Romagna,  N  central  Italy,  on  the  Aonuhan 
Way.  On  a  fertile  plain,  it  handles  wine,  salami, 
and  cheese  A  Roman  town,  later  a  free  commune, 
it  came  (1289)  under  the  Este,  Inter  dukes  of  Fer- 
rara  and  Modena  There  aie  a  13th-century  cathe- 
dral and  the  Renaissance  Church  of  tho  Madonna 
della  Ghiara  Ariosto  was  born  here. 

regicides  (icVjIsidz)  [Latin, -king-killers],  name 
given  to  those  judges  and  court  officers  responsible 
for  tho  trial  and  execution  of  Chailos  I  of  England 
After  tho  Restoration,  m  Oct ,  1660,  a  court  of 
commissioners  condemned  10  regicides  to  death 
and  25  to  life  impnsonment  Tiuee  others  were 
airoated  in  Holland  and  executed  in  London  in 
1662  Some,  however,  escaped  Among  them, 
William  GOFFE  and  Edward  WHALLEY  fled  to  New 
England  and  were  never  captured,  and  Edmund 
LUDLOW  found  safety  in  Switzerland. 

Regillua,  Lake  (rljJ'lua),  m  ancient  Latmm,  SE  of 


1655 

Rome,  possibly  near  Frascati  Traditionally  it  was 
tho  scene  of  a  battle  (499  or  496  B  C )  by  which 
Rome  gained  supremacy  in  Latmm 

Regina  (rlji'nu),  <ity  (pop  60,246),  provincial  capi- 
tal, 8  Sask  ,  on  Wascana  Creek  and  SE  of  Saska- 
toon, founded  1882  with  the  arrival  of  the  railroad 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Northwest  Territories  and 
headquarters  of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police 
from  1883  to  1905,  when  it  became  the  capital  of 
tho  newly  created  province  The  city  is  the  princi- 
pal wheat,  dairy,  and  poultry  market  and  rmlroad 
center  for  Saskatchewan  and  has  stockyards  and 
meat-packing,  printing,  bookbinding,  oil-refining, 
and  automobile-assembly  plants  In  Regina  are  the 
Legislative  Building  (with  the  legislative  library), 
a  normal  school,  and  theological  and  junior  colleges 
affiliated  with  the  universities  of  Saskatchewan, 
Ottawa,  and  Montreal 

Reginald  of  Chfttillon  (shutf-vS'),  d.  1187,  Crusader, 
lord  of  Krak  and  Montreal  in  the  Latin  Kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  He  came  to  tho  Holy  Land  in  the 
Second  Crusade  and  married  (1153)  Constance, 
daughter  of  Bohemond  II  of  Antioch  He  was 
energetic,  impulsive,  and  high-spirited,  and  his 
quarrels  with  the  Latin  princes  weakened  the  posi- 
tion of  tho  Crusaders  In  1159,  after  plotting  with 
tho  Armenian  prmro,  Thoros,  against  Emperor 
Manuel  II  of  Byzantium,  ho  was  forced  to  make  a 
humiliating  submission  to  the  emperor  Captured 
( 1 160)  by  tho  Saracens,  he  remained  a  prisoner  over 
15  years  After  his  release  he  took  as  his  second 
wife  the  heiress  of  Krak  and  Montreal,  and  m  1177 
he  became  procurator  of  Jerusalem  for  a  brief 
period  In  1182-83  he  raided  tho  African  and 
Arabian  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea  with  a  naval  squad- 
ron With  GUY  OF  LUSIGNAN,  whom  ho  helped  to 
install  as  king  of  Jerusalem  in  1 186,  Reginald  advo- 
cated a  belligerent  policy  against  SALADIN  and 
opposed  the  conciliatory  attitude  of  RAYMOND  of 
Tripoli  His  attack  (1 187)  on  one  of  Saladin's  cara- 
vans violated  his  truce  with  the  sultan  and  helped 
to  bring  on  Saladin's  attack  on  the  Christians 
Reginald  was  captured  by  Saladin  at  the  battle  of 
Hattm  and  was  executed 

Regiomontanus  (r6"j5oni8n"ta'nus)  [Latin, -be- 
longing to  the  royal  mountain  i  e  ,  to  Komgsberg], 
1436—76,  German  astronomer  and  mathematician, 
b.  Komgsberg  His  original  name  was  Johannes 
Muller  *rom  1458  to  1461  he  lectuied  on  mathe- 
matics at  the  (Tmv  of  Vienna  In  1461  he  went  to 
Romo  with  Cardinal  Bessarion  and  learned  Greek 
in  order  to  translate  Greek  writings  In  1468  he  was 
railed  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  Hungary  to  make, 
a  colle(  tion  of  Greek  manuscripts,  and  three  years 
later  he  settled  at  Nuremberg,  where,  with  his 
pupil  and  patron,  Bernhaicl  Walther,  he  established 
an  observatory  and  a  printing  pi  ess  Among  other 
works  they  published  the  Ephenu  ivies  for  the  years 
1474-1606,  calculated  by  Regiomontanus,  and 
Georg  von  Purbach's  Thtoncae  planetarum  novae 
Summoned  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV,  Regiomontanus 
went  to  Rome  in  1475  to  assist  in  reforming  the 
calendar  and  was  made  bishop  of  Regensburg  He 
died  in  Rome  He  made  unproved  instruments, 
both  mathematical  and  astronomical,  introduced 
algebra  into  Germany  ,  arid  did  mu<  h  to  further  the 
atud>  of  trigonometry 

regional  planning,  see  CITY  PLANNING 

Regium  or  Regium  Julium   see  RHEOIUM 

Regla  (ro'gla),  port  (pop  23,037),  W  Cuba,  near 
Havana  It  has  foundries,  docks,  and  huge  sugar 
and  tobacco  warehouses  In  the  early  19th  cent 
it  was  a  smuggling  center 

Regnard,  Jean  Francois  (zh&'  fraswa'  runyftr'), 
1655-1709,  French  comic  dramatist  He  traveled 
widely  throughout  Europe  and  was  captured  bv 
Barbary  pirates  and  held  in  slavery  (1678-74)  until 
his  ransom  Perhaps  his  best-known  comedies  are 
Le  Joutur  [the  gamester)  (1696),  a  comedy  of 
character,  Lea  Folies  amounuses  [tho  lover's  mad- 
ness] (1704),  Lea  Menechmes  (1705),  after  Plautus' 
Menaechmi,  and  Le  Leyaiaire  universal  (1708,  Lng 
tr  ,  The  Sole  Heir,  1912)  Regnard  is  outstanding 
for  wittmess,  verve,  and  mocking  gaiety 

Regnault,  Alexandra  Georges  Henn  (al^ksa'diu 
zhdrzh'  fire'  runyo').  1843-71,  I*  rone  h  pointer,  son 
of  Henri  Victor  Regnault  He  won  the  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1866  and  traveled  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Morocco  Ho  was  killed  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  Among  his  best  paintings  arc  Salome  (Metro- 
politan Mus  )  and  Execution  in  Tanaiers 

Regnault,  Henn  Victor  (tiro'  vektdr'  runyo').  1810- 
78,  French  physicist  and  chemist  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  tho  ficole  nolytecluuque, 
Paris,  from  1840  and  at  the  College  de  France  from 
1841 ,  he  became  chief  engineer  of  mines  (1847)  and 
director  of  the  porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevres 
( 1854)  In  chemistry  he  is  know  n  for  his  work  on 
the  halogen  and  other  derivatives  of  the  unsatu- 
rated  hydrocarbons  In  physics  ho  is  noted  for 
studies  of  specific  heats  and  of  tho  expansion  of 
gases  He  formulated  Regnault 's  law  the  specific 
heat  of  a  gas  at  constant  pressure  does  not  vary 

Regnier,  Henri  de  (are'  du  ranyiV),  1864-1936, 
French  poet,  leader  of  the  young  SYMBOLISTS  of  the 
circle  of  MALLAHMI&.  His  early  work  in  Poeme« 
annena  et  romane*que»  (1891)  snowed  skill  in  free 
verae,  but  his  style  soon  changed  to  follow  classical 
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models,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Jose.  Mana 
de  Hcredia  father  of  Itegmer's  wife,  Marie  Louise 
de  Heredia  de  Regmer  (1875- ),  herself  a  poet  The 
poetic  volumo  La  Mandate  at7&,  19019  1905  (1906, 
Eng  tr  ,  Poems  from  the  WingM  Sandal,  1933)  w  ft 
high  point  of  RAgmer's  classical  style  His  well- 
wrought  historical  novels  had  great  vogue  See 
Amy  Lowell,  Six  French  Poets  (rev  ed  .  1916) 

Regnier,  Mathurin  (mature^),  1573-1613.  French 
satirical  poet  He  wrote  16  vigorous,  realistic,  and 
often  licentious  satires,  first  published  as  a  whole 
in  1(>13 

regrating    see  KNOROBSINO 

Regulator  movement,  organized  (1768)  by  small 
farmers  of  W  North  Carolina  to  protest  oppres- 
sive local  government  Unjust  taxation  and  the 
extortion  practiced  by  officials,  who  were  appointed 
by  the  tidewater  planter  aristocracy,  were  the 
chief  grievances  The  Regulators,  strongest  in 
Orange,  Granville,  Halifax,  and  Anson  counties, 
first  became  active  m  1764-65,  and  m  1768  they 
formed  au  association  pledged  to  pay  only  legal 
taxes  and  fees  and  to  abide  by  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity They  won  control  of  the  provincial  assembly 
in  1769,  but  with  Gov  William  TRYON,  the  provin- 
cial council,  and  the  courts  against  them  were  un- 
able to  secure  relief  The  Regulators,  orderly  at 
first,  resorted  to  acts  of  violence,  especially  at  HillH- 
boro,  after  Edmund  FANNING,  convicted  of  extor- 
tion, was  allowed  to  go  unpunished  On  May  16, 
1771,  Tryon's  nnhtia  completely  routed  a  lan*e 
body  of  unsuspec  ting  and  poorly  armed  Regulators 
in  the  battle  of  Alamanco  Creek  Seven  of  tho 
leaders  were  executed,  and  the  movement  col- 
lapsed One  group  of  Regulators  moved  west  (see 
WATATJOA  ASHOCIATION),  but  most  of  them  sub- 
mitted Thcv  continued,  however,  to  regard  the 
eastern  aristocracy  as  their  principal  enemy,  and 
since  many  of  that  clans  supported  independence  in 
the  American  Revolution,  many  Regulators  were 
Loyalists 

Regulus  (Marcus  Atibus  Regulus)  (rfgydolus).  d. 
c  250  B  C  ,  Roman  general  in  tho  First  Pume  War. 
While  c  onsul  (267  B  C  )  he  conquered  the  Sallen- 
tmi  and  captuied  Brundusium  lie  became  consul 
a  second  time  (266  B  C  ),  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginians at  sea,  and  prosecuted  war  against  them 
in  Afru  a,  at  first  with  success.  Soon  afterwards  the 
Carthaginians  won  a  complete  victory  and  cap- 
tured (255  B  C  )  Regulus  Ho  is  said  to  have  a<  - 
coin  pained  envov  s  to  solicit  peace  from  the  Romans 
but,  instead,  advised  the  senate  against  accept- 
am  e  of  tho  Punic  terms  or  an  exchange  of  prison- 
ers Resisting  persuasions  to  break  his  parole, 
ho  returned  to  CM  thage,  where  he  was  tortured  to 
death  Tho  story  made  Regulus  famous  as  a 
Roman  pati  lot-martyr  See  PUNIC  WARS 

Rehabiah  (ro'hubl'u)  IHeb  ,=whom  God  enlarges]. 
Mow'  grandson  1  Chron  23  17,  24  21,  26  25 

rehabilitation  (rd'huhfluta'shun),  in  therapy, 
restoration  of  maximum  physical,  mental,  and  vo- 
cational capacities  to  handicapped  persons  De- 
pending upon  the  handicaps  involved,  the  services 
of  ph\suian,  surgeon,  psychologist,  physiothera- 
pist, and  rnedu  al  social  worker  may  be  required, 
or  the  coordinated  work  of  several  of  these  may  lx> 
needed  Rehabilitative  measures  may  be  taken 
where  physical  or  mental  incapacitation  exists, 
whether  it  bo  of  congenital  origin  or  the  result  of 
accident  or  illness  In  all  coses  close  attention  i» 
given  to  the  mental  attitudes  of  the  subject,  since 
the  su(  ( ess  of  restorative  treatment  entails  the  ac- 
tive cooperation  of  tho  patient.  With  physical 
incapacitation  there  frequently  develops  a  mental 
attitude  which  may ,  if  not  alftqred,  frustrate  any 
possible  rehabilitation  In  other  cones  the  mental 
outlook  is  the  whole  concern  of  the  therapist  A 
third  c  ategorv ,  possibly  the  most  complex,  is  where 
a  physical  condition  (e  g  ,  a  facial  disfigurement)  is 
regarded  by  the  patient  as  a  handicap  denying  him 
the  possibility  of  a  normal  existence  when,  in  fact, 
it  does  not  Where  an  irremediable  physic  al  condi- 
tion does  deny  a  person  a  place  in  a  calling  of  his 
choice,  it  becomes  tho  object  of  rehabilitation  to. 
change  his  orientation  90  that  an  alternate  occupa- 
tion satisfies  him  This  is  vocational  guidance,  and 
it  is  undertaken  generally  during  physical  restora- 
tion The  rehabilitation  worker  may  have  to  ar- 
range a  training  or  retraining  program  for  those 
who  must  ac  quire  skill  at  a  new  job  or  for  those 
who  must  regain  skills  lost  by  reason  of  absence  or 
through  ph>  sicol  change  in  their  capacities  Physi- 
cally incapacitated  or  mentally  injured  war 
veterans  and  those  suffering  from  both  conditions 
require  rehabilitation  Considerable  success  in 
rostoruig  biich  persons  to  circumstances  in  which 
they  may  become  gainfully  employed  was  evident 
following  the  Second  World  War  See  H  H  Mes- 
sier Rehabilitation  of  the  Physically  Handicapped 
(1947) ,  S  W  Bijou,  ed  ,  The  Psychological  Program 
tn  AAF  Convalescent  Hospitals  (Aimy  Air  Forces, 
Research  Report  No  15, 1947),  C  H.  Elledge,  The 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Patient  (1948). 

Rehan,  Ada  (rc'un),  1860-1916,  American  actress, 
whoso  real  name  was  Crehan,  b.  Ireland  She  came 
to  tne  United  States  when  she  w  as  five  From  1879 
to  1899  she  was  a  member  of  Augustm  Daly's  com- 
pany and  for  a  large  part  of  this  tune  was  co- 
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starred  with  John  Drew  Excelling  in  Daly's  been  forced  by  tho  diet,  gave  it  little  support.  His 
adaptations  of  German  and  French  society  como-  successor,  Empeior  Charles  V,  was  requested  at  the 
dies  and  tn  Shakapenan  comedies,  she  won  special  Diet  of  Worms  (1521)  to  restore  the  Reichsregi- 

acclaim  m  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew    See  William  '    *  "'  ' ' "  J  " 

Winter,  The  Wallet  o/  Time  (1913) 
Rehnstaold  or  Rehnakjold,  Karl  Gusttf,  Swed 
RehnalaMd  (karl'  feus'tav  ran'shuld"),  1651-1722, 
Swedish  held  marshal  One  of  the  ablest  lieutenants 
of  Charles  XII  m  the  Northern  War,  he  played  an 
important  part  in  the  Polish  c  ampaign  of  1701-3 
and  defeated  (1706)  the  combined  Russian,  Polish, 
and  Saxon  fore  es  at  Fraustadt,  SW  of  Poznan  He 

accompanied  Chailes  on  his  Ukrainian  campaign        

When  Charles  was  incapacitated  by  a  wound  just   Reichstftdt,  Napoleon,  duke  of:  see  NAPOLEON  II. 
before  the  battle  of  Poltava  (1709),  he  appointed   Reichstag  (rlkhs'tak),  German  name  for  the  DIET  of 


ment,  but  he  merely  consented  to  a  compromise 
solution  which  gave  the  council  full  powers  only 
in  the  emperor's  absence  and  which  reduced  it  to 
an  advisory  body  at  other  tunes  In  1524  tho 
Reichsregunent  for  the  last  tune  met  with  the  diet 
(at  Nuremberg)  Neither  the  emperor  nor  the 
princes  nor  the  nobles  nor  the  t  ities— though  their 
interests  were  widely  opposed — showed  any  inter- 
est in  strengthening  the  body,  which  thus  was  left 
to  die 


Rehnakioid  commander  m  chief  The  battle  was 
disastrous  to  the  hopeles&lv  outnumbered  Swedes, 
Rehnakioid  himself  was  c  aptured  by  the  Russians 

Rehob  (rS'hob)  [Heb  ,=street]  1  Hadade*er's 
father  2  bam  83,12  2  Sealer  of  the  covenant 
Neh  10  11  3  See,  BBTH-HEHOB  4  Two  otherwise 
unidentified  towns  of  Aaher  Joshua  19  28,30, 
21  31,  Judges  1  31,  1  Chron  6  75 

Rehoboam  (rc'ubo'um)  (Heb  ,-enlarger  of  the 
people],  d  c  914  B  C  ,  king  of  Israel  (c  932~c  914 
B  C  ),  son  of  Solomon  Under  him  the  northern 
tribes  broke  away  from  the  rule  of  Jerusalem  and 
sot  up  a  separate  kingdom  (called  Israel)  with 
JEROBOAM  1  as  their  king  Rehoboam 's  foolish  in- 
solence to  the  protesting  tribesmen  is  celebrated 
In  Rehoboam 's  reign  Palestine  was  invaded  by 
SHRSHONK  I  of  Egypt  I  Kings  1 1  43-12  24, 14  21- 
31. 2  Chron  9.31-1216  Roboam  Mat  17 

Rehoboth  (rmo'buth)  (Hob, -room,  wide  places] 
1  Well  dug  for  Isaac  Gen  20  22  8  City  or  possi- 
bly a  part  of  Nineveh  Gen  10  11  3  Probably  a 
place  by  tho  Kuphvate^  But  as  the  home  of  an 
Eclormte,  such  a  locution  is  strange  Gen  30  37 

Rehoboth  (rmo'buth.  -both),  Rehovoth,  or  Rehovot 
(both  rlho'vot),  town  (pop  c  14,000),  Israel,  t 
16  mi  S  of  Tel-Aviv,  founded  1890  It  is  the  urban 
center  for  a  large  c  itrus-igrowing  area,  and  there  is 
an  institute  for  teseurch  m  plant  and  soil  chemistry 
Rehoboth  was  the  temporary  capital  of  Israel  from 
late  1948  to  Dec  ,  ll)49 

Rehoboth,  town  (pop  2,736),  SE  Mass,  near  the 
*R  I  line,  settled  1636,  me  1645 

Rehoboth  Beach,  summer  resort  town  (pop  1,217), 
SK  Del  ,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  SE  of  Lewes, 
settled  c.l  675 


the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  for  the  lower  t  hamber  of 
the  federal  parliament  of  the  NORTH  GERMAN  CON- 
*  bot  RATION,  and  for  the  lower  chamber  of  the  fed- 
eral parliament  of  Germany  after  187 1  The  repub- 
lican Weimar  Constitution  of  1919  did  not  change 
any  essential  features  of  the  lieu  hstag,  but  it  in- 
troduced proportional  representation  m  addition  to 
direct  universal  suffrage  As  does  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  United  States,  the  Ren  hstag 
represented  the  country  at  large,  the  interests  of 
the  member  states  were  represented  by  an  upper 
chamber,  tailed  Reichsrat  The  German  constitu- 
tion differed  radically  from  that  of  the  United 
States  ui  most  other  respects,  but  it  me  luded  fea- 
tures of  the  English  and  Swiss  constitutions  The 
federal  cabinet,  headed  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
Reich,  was  responsible  to  the  Reichstag  and  nor- 
mally had  to  resign  if  it  received  a  vote  of  no  confi- 
dence However,  the  president  of  the  republic 
could,  on  the  advice  of  hia  cabinet,  dissolve  tho 
Reichhtag  and  order  new  elections  before  the  nor- 
mal term  (four  >  ears)  had  ended  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  lieichstag  was  limited  to  matters  affecting 
Germany  as  a  whole,  in  other  matters  the  member 
states  were  sovereign  The  Reichsrat  was  com- 
posed of  deputies  appointed  and  paid  b>  tho  indi- 
vidual states,  each  state  had  at  least  one  vote,  and 
no  state  could  have  more  than  two  fifths  of  the  total 
vote  (A  provision  designed  to  limit  the  preponder- 
ance of  Prussia)  The  Reichsrat  had  only  a  power 
of  suspensiv  c  voto  over  legislation  approved  by  tho 
Ron  hstag  When,  in  Jan  ,  1933,  Adolf  Hm  KR  be- 
ime  chancellor  he  locked  an  absolute  Reichstag 


majority ,  even  with  the  support  of  the  monarchist 

.    .  German   National   party      As  a  result  President 

Rehovoth  or  Rehovot,  Israel   see  REHOBOTH  Huulonburg  dissolved  the  Reichstag  and  ordered 

Rehum  (re'hum)  (Heb  , -compassionate]  1  One  of  new  elections  for  March  6  The  election  campaign 
the  retui nmg  exiles  Ezra  2  2  Nehum  Neh  77  was  marked  by  violence  On  1-eb  27,  1933,  a  tare- 
S_  Samaritan  offic  lal  who  obstructed  work  on  the  fully  planned  hre  broke  out  m  various  parts  of  the 


Reu  hstag  building,  which  wa*  paitlv  destro\ed 
and  haw  since  been  unusable  Hitler  immediately 
aci  used  the  (  ommunists  of  hav  ing  set  the  hre  and 
without  f uither  proof  proceeded  to  take  terrorist 
measures  against  the  alleged  culpntn  Despite  the 
terror,  the  combined  National  Socialists  and  Ger- 
man Nationals  again  fell  shoit  of  an  absolute  ma- 
jority in  the  elec  tions  Hitler  Hciaod  the  pretext  of 
the  R«ic  hfetag  Ore  for  outlawing  the  Communist 
party  and  expelling  the  HI  Communist  deputies 
from  the  1-ioicht.tag  The  truncated  and  intimi- 
dated Kcnc  hstag  voted  him  di<  tatoual  powers  on 
March  21  The  National  Socialist  partv  became 


Temple  Ezra  4  8,9,17,23  3  Sealer  of  the  cove- 
nant Neh  1025  4  Lev  ite  who  worked  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem  Neh  317  5  Some  as  HAKIM  1 

Rei  (re'I)  [Heb  , -friendly],  loval  adherent  of  David 
1  Kings  1  8 

Reichenbach  (rl'khunbukh),  city  (pop  34,708), 
Saxon  v ,  E  Germany,  SW  of  Zwickau,  at  tho  foot 
of  the  Eregebirge  It  is  a  major  manufacturing 
center  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  rayon,  and  linen  tex- 
tiles 

Reichenbach  (rl'khunbakh)  or  Dzierzomow,  Pol 
DzierzoruAw  (je6rzh6'nvoof),  town  (pop  16,640), 

Lower  Silesia,   .it   the  foot  of  the  Eulongebirge,      _„.    ,,_ _ 

transferred  to  Polish  administration  in  1945  (seo  (1 9  JJ)  the  sole  legal  party ,  and  the  Reichstag,  dur- 
SIUCHIA)  Chiefly  a  trade  center,  it  also  has  several  ing  the  rest  of  Hitler's  rule,  was  rnorely  summoned 
industries  Reichenbach  was  the  scene  of  a  Prus-  from  time  to  tune  to  approve  important  govern- 

«ian  victory  (1762)  over  the  Vustrmns    Two  trea-  "" 

ties  wero  signed  here  By  the  first  (1790)  Austria 
agreed  with  Piussia  to  renounce  Austrian  acquisi- 
tion of  Turkish  territory  By  the  second  (1813) 
Austria  conditionally  agreed  to  join  the  coalition 
against  Napoleon  I 

Reichenbach  Falls  (rl'khunbakh),  cataract,  Bern 
canton,  Switzerland,  where  the  Reichenbach  joins 
the  Aar  river,  near  Meiringen  The  magnificent 
cascades  have  now  disappeared  because  of  a  hydro- 
electric project  The  name  Reichenbach  Falls  is 


familiar  to  readers  of  A   Corian  Dovle 
Reichenberg,  Czechoslovakia   see  LIBKREC 
Reichenhall,  Bavana   noe  BAD  REIC<HFNTHALL 


mcnt  measures  The  Reichsrat  was  abolished  alto- 
gether in  1934,  along  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Gorman  states  \fter  the  Second  World  War,  Ger- 
many was  split  into  two  major  units — the  East 
German  Republic,  under  Russian  influence,  and 
the  West  Gorman  Federal  Republic,  composed  of 
the  American,  British,  and  French  occupation 
zones  In  East  Germany,  the  Reichstag  and  Reichs- 
rat were  replaced,  respectively,  by  a  'people's 
c  hamber"  (Ger  Volkakammer)  and  a  "states' 
c  hamber"  (Ger  Landerkammer) ,  in  West  Germany, 
a  federal  diet  (Ger  bundestag)  wan  set  up  uncior 
tho  piovisional  constitution  of  1949  The  sensa- 
tional Reichstag  fire  trial  of  1933  stirred  world 


Reicher,  Emmanuel  (ama'nooe'l  rlkh'ur),  1849-  opinion  The  Nazi  authorities  had  arrested  Man- 
1924,  German  actor  and  stage  director  He  gained  mis  van  cler  Lubbe,  a  young  Dutchman,  three  Bui- 
fame  (1888-1902)  in  Germany,  where  he  acted  m  garian  Communists  (among  them  Georgi  DIMN 
theFreieBuhne,  came  to  the  United  States  (1915),  TROV),  and  a  German  Communist,  Ernst  Torgler 
and  orgaiuzed«the  Modern  Stage  and  the  American  Van  der  Lubhe  was  charged  with  having  set  tlv 


People's  Theater  He  learned  English  after  his 
arrival  and  produced  and  acted  in  a  fine  production 
of  The  Weavers,  by  Hauptmann  He  also  excelled 
m  the  plays  of  Ibsen,  Bjortison,  and  Stnndberg 
Reichsregiment  (r!khs'ra'rg'6m<?nt')  [Ger  .-govern- 
ment of  the  empire],  council  of  regency  which 
formed  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  after  its  creation  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg  m  1500  It  was  headed  by  the 
emperor-elect  or  by  his  deputy,  and  it  comprised  20 
other  members,  selected  by  a  complicated  «>stem 
and  representing  the  ecclesiastic  and  secular  prmc-es, 
the  Various  estates,  and  the  free  c  itios  The  crea- 
tion of  the  Reichsregiment  (as  well  as  of  the  im- 
perial c  ourt  of  justice,  of  an  imperial  taxation,  and 
of  an  imperial  army)  represented  a  serious  but  un- 
fctuccessful  effort  toward  transforming  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  into  a  modern  national  state  Em- 


fire,  the  others  with  complicity  Van  dor  Lubbe, 
who  appeared  either  drugged  or  mentally  inferior, 
confessed  to  having  set  the  fire  but  insisted  that  he 
had  had  no  accomplices  Dimitrov,  who  was  the 
most  eloquent  of  the  defendants,  accused  Hermann 
Goering,  then  president  of  tho  Reu  hstag,  of  having 
instigated  the  fire  in  order  to  pin  the  c  rime  on  the 
Communists,  and  he  supported  that  charge  by 
pointing  out  that  a  subterranean  passage  between 
Goering's  residence  and  the  Reichstag  was  the  only 
way  by  whu  h  the  person  or  persons  who  had  set 
the  hre  could  have  reached  the  basements  of  the 
Reichstag  (where  the  fire  started)  Although  Goer- 
ing  violently  threatened  both  the  court  and  the  de- 
fendants from  the  witness  stand,  Dimitrov  re- 
mained unperturbed  and  the  court  reached  a  ver- 
dict of  not  guilty  for  all  save  Van  der  Lubbe,  who 
was  beheaded  early  m  1934 


landscape,  and  mural  painter,  b  near  Wingham, 
Ont.,  studied  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  tho 
Fine  Artu  and  abroad  His  Pioneers  is  in  the  city 
hall,  Toronto,  and  another  of  his  mural  decorations 
is  at  Queen's  Untv ,  Kingston  Among  his  paint- 
ings are  Dreaming,  Mortgaging  the  Homestead,  and 
Champlaw's  Arrwal  at  Quebec  (National  Gallorv, 
Ottawa)  Others  are  in  Saskatoon  and  Regina,  in 
the  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto,  and  in  private  collec- 
tions Reid  was  principal  (1912-29)  of  the  Ontario 
College  of  Art,  Toronto 

Reid,  Robert,  1862-1929,  American  figure  and 
mural  painter,  b  Stockhndge,  Mass ,  studied  at 
the  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
and  under  Boulanger  and  Lefebvre  in  Paris  He 
taught  at  the  Art  Students  League  and  at  Cooper 
Union,  New  York,  and  at  Broadmoor  Art  \cade- 
my,  Colorado  Springs  Ho  decorated  ceilings  and 
walls  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  made  two  figures 
for  the  Appellate  Courthouse,  New  York,  and 
painted  murals  for  the  statehouae,  Boston  The 
stained  glass  windows  of  the  Rogers  Memorial 
Church,  Fairhaven,  Mass  ,  were  designed  by  Reid 
His  Fleur-de-lis*  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
and  he  is  repiesented  m  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  the 
Albright  Gallery,  Buffalo,  and  tho  Detroit  Insti- 
tute of  Arts 

Reid,  Thomas,  1710-96,  Scottish  philosopher  He 
taught  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  at  the 
Univ  of  Glasgow  He  is  known  as  a  leader  of  tho 
common-sense  school  of  philosophy,  a  group  which 
had  considerable  influence  in  England  and  the 
United  States  during  the  19th  cent  Common 
sense  is  regarded  as  naif-evident  knowledge,  tho 
means  by  which  we  know  the  objects  of  the  exter- 
nal world  The*o  objects  arc  known  by  us  in  their 
true  sense  and  not  as  copies  or  ideas  This  is  the 
theory  of  natural  realism,  and  it  13  the  point  of  dif- 
ference with  the  theories  of  Locke  Reid  based 
morality  on  conscience,  or  moral  aonse,  tho  ethical 
position  of  intuitioimm  He  influenced  Dugalcl 
Stewart  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  to  a  consider- 
able extorit  His  writings  include  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Human  Mind  on  the  Principles  of  Common  ffensi 
(1764),  E*saj/t  cm  the  Intellectual  Pouters  of  Man 
(1785),  and  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man 
(1788)  Sir  William  Hamilton  edited  (1846)  the 
complete  works  of  Reid  with  notes  and  letters  See 
biography  by  A  C  Fraser  (18<)h),  O  M  Jones, 
Emjnncism  and  Intuitionmm  in  Reid's  Common 
Sense  Philosonhu  (19*1) 

Reid,  Thomas  Mayne  (Mayno  Reid),  1818^83,  Brit- 
ish novelist,  b  Ireland  He  camo  to  tho  United 
States  in  1S40  and  after  various  adventures  m  the, 
West  served  as  a  captain  m  the  Mexican  War  Ho 
returned  to  England  and  began  writing  adventure 
stories,  especially  popular  with  lx>ys  The  fiist  of 
those  was  The  Rifle  Range's  (1850)  Others  in- 
cluded The  ficalp  Hunters  (1851)  and  The  White 
Chief  (1855)  Sec  memoir  by  his  wife  (1890) 
Reid,  Whitelaw,  18^-1912,  American  journalist  and 
diplomat,  b  near  Xetua,  Ohio,  grad  Miami  Univ  , 
1850  His  distinguished  coireHponderic  e  dining  tho 
Civil  War  for  tho  Cincinnati  Gazette,  especially  his 
reports  of  (Jot tysburg,  Richmond  afku  its  fall,  and 
the  funeral  of  Lincoln,  led  Horac  o  Greelev  to  make 
him  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Tnlmnt  m 
1868  After  (iroolcy  's  death,  Reid  gained  fiiianc  lal 
as  well  an  editorial  control  of  the  paper  and  c  on- 
tinued  it  as  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  na- 
tion. Retaining  control  of  the  Tribune,  he  was 
minister  to  France  (1889-92),  was  tho  Republican 
candidate  for  Vice  Piosident  in  1892,  and  was  am- 
bassador to  England  fiom  1905  until  his  death  in 
London  Reid's  many  books  lefloct  his  journalistic 
and  diplomatic  activities  After  the  War  (1866)  and 
Ohio  in  the  War  (1868)  relate  to  the  Civil  War, 
typical  of  several  on  foreign  affairs  is  Problem*  of 
Expansion  (1900)  See  biography  by  Royal  Cortis- 
soz  (2  vols  ,  1921)  Whitelaw  Reid's  son,  Ogdon 
Mills  Reid  (1882-1947),  was  editor  (1908-47)  of 
the  paper,  which  became  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  in  1924  Whitelaw  Reid  (1913-),  son  of 
Ogden  and  Helen  Rogers  Reid  was  appointed  edi- 
tor in  1947 

Reidsville,  industrial  city  (pop  10,387),  N  NC, 
near  the  Va  line  NNE  of  Greensboro,  settled 
c  1815,  me  1873  An  important  cigarette-manu- 
facturing center,  the  city  is  a  port  ofentry 
"*  "  borough  (1931  pop 

40,820),  Surrey,  Eng- 


Reigate    (rl'git),    municipal    borough    (1931 
30,825,  194Z  estimated  pop  40,820),  Surrey,      .„ 
land     It  IH  a  residential  suburb  8SW  of  London, 


peror  Maximilian  I,  on  whom  the  institution  had   Reid,  George'  Agnew,  1860-1947,  Canadian  genre, 


at  the  base  of  the  North  Downs  There  are  ves- 
tigea  of  an  ancient  castle  beneath  which  are  caves 
or  vaults  Within  tho  church,  which  dates  partly 
from  early  Norman  times,  IB  the  tomb  of  Baron 
Howard  of  Etfingham 

Reign  of  Terror,  1793-94,  period  of  the  FBBNCH 
REVOLUTION  when  the  internal  policy  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  I*ublic  Safety  was  m  full  force  To  pre- 
serve the  reforms  of  the  Revolution  and  the  ver> 
existence  of  the  republic,  the  first  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  was  treated  on  April  6,  1793.  the 
second—the  Great  Committee — waa  formed  on 
July  10  and  included  BAKERS  DE  VtsmzAC,  Brt- 
LAUD-VARBWNB,  Laiare  CABNOT,  Cot-wrr  O'HER- 

BOIB,  COUTHOV,  H&RAtTI/r  DI  8*CHKLLHJ8,   Ro»E8- 

PIERRH,  and  SAINT-JUST.   Ttteir  aim  waft  to  Hqui- 


Crost  reference*  are  iadtartrt  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tn«  key  to  fffonttadatioft  fMM  peg*  1, 


<late  all  internal  counter-revolutionary  elements,  to 
raise  new  armies,  and  to  regulate  national  econo- 
my The  Law  of  Suspects  (Sept.  17,  1793),  which 
declared  liable  to  arrest  every  person  of  noble 
family  and  anyone  who  had  held  office  before  the 
Revolution  or  who  had  any  connections  with  an 
^migr6  or  who  could  not  produce  a  signed  certifi- 
cate of  citizenship,  was  enforced  by  the  Committee 
of  General  Security  and  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal. About  2,500  persons  were  sentenced  to 
death  and  guillotined  duung  that  penod,  not 
counting  the  NOYADES  and  mass  reprisals  in  the 
provinces  Military  mobilization  was  largely  the 
work  of  Carnot  Universal  conscription  (Aug  10, 
1793)  was  followed  bv  a  complete  reorganization 
of  the  armed  forces  and  paid  dividends  in  the 
FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  WARS  In  the  field  of 
economics,  the  Law  of  Maximum  (May,  1793)  and 
other  measures  fixed  maximum  prices  and  wages  in 
all  fields.  Food  speculators  as  well  as  royalists 
were  guillotined,  public  granaries  and  bakerieH 
were  established,  and  all  wealth  was  placed  under 
Btate  control  However,  the  revolutionists  lacked  a 
unified  program,  and  the  Terror  was  used  not  only 
to  further  the  Revolution,  but  also  as  a  political 
weapon  m  the  struggle  among  themselves  The 
JACOBINS  emerged  victorious  over  the  GIRONDISTS 
and  H&BEHT  After  the  execution  of  DANTON, 
Robespierre  became  virtual  dictator.  By  June, 
1794,  however,  the  need  for  such  drastic  govern- 
ment had  largely  disappeared.  The  French  armies 
were  victonous  and  internal  dissent  had  been 
crushed  Threatened  by  further  purges,  the  Na- 
tional Convention  revolted  and  overthrew  Robes- 
pierre on  9  THERMIDOR  (July  27,  1794)  The  Reign 
of  Terror  was  followed  by  the  Thermidormn  reac  - 
tion  under  a  reconstituted  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  (1794)  and  by  the  White  Terror  (May- 
June,  1795)  While  the  Reign  of  Terror  may  have 
saved  France  fiom  mihtaiy  defeat,  its  effect  upon 
public  opinion,  especially  foreign  opinion,  was  im- 
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composer,  pianist,  and  conductor.  After  many  con- 
cert tours  and  serving  as  court  pianist  (1846-48)  in 
Denmark,  he  taught  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory 
and  the  Untv  of  Breslau,  in  1860  he  moved  to 
Leipzig,  where  he  conducted  the  Gewandhaus  con- 
certs until  1896  and  taught  composition  at  the 
conservatory  until  1902  He  was  esteemed  for  hw 
interpretations  of  Moeart  His  compositions,  the 
best  of  which  are  for  piano,  were  successful 
reinforced  concrete  •  nee  CONCRETE 
Reinhardt,  Max  (inaks'  rm'hart),  1873-1943,  Aus- 
trian theatric  al  dirt*  tor  and  manager,  whose  real 
name  was  Max  Goldmann  He  managed  cabaret 
theaters  (1902)  and  was  director  of  the  Deutsohes 
Theater  (1905)  and  of  the  Kammerspiolc  (190ft). 
His  notable  productions  in  the  next  20  years  in- 
cluded Shakspenan  dramas,  the  coin  pi  etc  Faust, 
Hofmannsthars  version  of  Oedipus  Rex,  Wilde's 
Salome,  Shaw's  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  Gorki's 
Lower  Depths,  Wedekmd's  Erdgeist,  and  the  mira- 
cle play  Everyman  His  production  in  1912  of  The 
M  trade  by  Kail  Gustav  Voellmoeller  was  a  sensa- 
tional success  in  London  and  New  York  Under 
his  direction  after  the  First  World  War,  the 
Grosses  St  hauspielhaus  and  the  Salzburg  Festivals 
became  theatrical  renters  for  Germany  and  the 
world  He  managed  major  theaters  in  Berlin  and 
Vienna  (1925-29),  and  in  1933,  when  he  was  man- 
aging the  Doutsches  Theater,  he  was  forced  by  the 
Nazis  to  flee  Germany.  In  the  United  States  he 
directed  a  moving-picture  version  of  Shakspere's 
Midsummer  NighPs  Dream  (1935)  and  a  fine  stage 
pageant,  The  Ktfrnal  Road  (1937)  He  became  a 
U  S  citizen  in  1940  A  great  innovator  of  the 
n  modern  theater,  he  was  a  master  of  spectacular 
-  bettings  and  mob  scones  See  Huutloy  Carter,  The 
e  Theatre  of  Max  Reinhardt  (1914),  Max  Reinhardt 


,  , 

measurably  harmful  to  the  revolutionary  cause. 
See  VV  B  Ken,  The  Reign  of  Terror,  1793-1794 
(1927),  R  R  Pahnei,  T-uehe  Who  Ruled  (1941) 

Reims,  France   see  RHEIMS 

Reinach,  Joseph  (zh&zgf'reniik'),  1856-1921,  French 
publicist  and  law\er  An  associate  of  Gambetta, 
he  condiu  tod  (1889)  a  campaign  against  General 
Boulanger  in  the  journal  R6pubhquc  franfaiae,  of 
which  he  later  became  part  owner  He  was  elected 
m  the  same  j  ear  to  the  c  hainber  of  deputies,  but 
lost  his  seat  in  1898  as  a  result  of  his  pro-Dreyfus 
campaign  (whit  h  was  the  more  courageous  becau&o 
Reinach  himself  was  a  Jew)  in  the  DREYFUS 
AFFAIR  He  was  ugam  a  deputy  from  1906  to  1914. 
Dunng  the  Fust  Wolld  War  he  wrote,  undei  the 
pseudonym  Polybe,  a  seiies  of  widely  praised  mili- 
tary ai  tides  foi  the  Figaro  Reinach  wiote  Histmre 
de  Vaffatre  Dreyfus  (4  vols  ,  1901-11) 

Reinach,  Salomon  (aal6iuft').  1858-1932,  French 
aiclmeologist,  one  of  the  fiist  to  relate  aichaeology 
and  anthropology  He  did  field  work  in  Greece  and 
the.  Neai  East  (1880-84)  and  became  assistant 
kecpei  (1893)  and  keeper  (1902)  of  the  French  na- 
tional museums  He  is  chiefly  noted  for  his  writ- 
ings, which  have  opened  to  scholars  valuable 
eour<  o  matoi  ml  Especially  notable  are  a  history  of 
ichgion,  Orpheus  (1909,  lev.  Kng  ed  ,  1933)  and  a 
hiHtoiy  of  ait,  Apollo  (1904,  rev  Kng  ed  ,  1935). 
He  was  a  brother  of  Joseph  Reinach 

Rembeck  (im'bek),  town  (pop  1,429),  NE  Iowa, 
SW  of  Wateiloo.  me  1877 

reincarnation  (rtV'mkarmVshun)  [Latin,  -taking  on 
flesh  again],  occupation  by  the  soul  of  a  new  body 
after  the  death  of  tho  former  body  Beliefs  vary  as 
to  whether  the  soul  assumes  the  new  body  immedi- 
ately or  only  alter  an  interval  of  disembodiment 
It  is  usually  thought  that  the  aoul  us  reincarnated  in 
the  same  species  it  formerly  inhabited,  some  re- 
ligions teach,  however,  that  it  may  inhabit  a  higher 
or  lower  form  of  life  See  TRANSMIGRATION  OF 

80UL8. 

reindeer,  mammal  of  the  deer  family,  of  the  genus 
Rangifrr,  found  in  arctic  and  subarctic  regions  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America  Both  sexes  have  ant- 
lers Centuries  ago  the  reindeer  was  domesticated 
from  the  caribou  in  Lapland  and  N  Siberia,  where 
it  provides  the  people  with  meat,  milk,  clothing. 
and  transportation.  Lichens,  grasses,  willow  and 
birch  shoots,  and  other  vegetation  form  its  diet 
Introduction  (beginning  in  1891)  of  the  reindeer 
into  Alaska  from  Siberia  was  successful  They  aie 
now  essential  to  the  life  and  economy  of  the  Eski- 
mo Herds  wore  later  (c  1935)  established  for  tho 
Canadian  Eskimo.  Wild  remdoei  (called  CARIBOU 
in  America)  have  been  much  reduced  m  number  by 
hunters  Reindeer  are  gregarious  and  migratory 
In  folklore  the  reindeer  is  the  steed  of  Santa  Claus 

Reindeer  Lake,  area  2,444  sq.  mi.,  NE  Sask  and 
NW  Man  ,  with  many  islands,  in  forested  country 
Its  outlet  is  the  Reindeer  river,  flowing  S  to  the 
Churchill, 

reindeer  moss,  common  species  of  LICHEN,  dlado- 
nia  ranwfenna,  of  the  arctic  regions  It  forms  the 
chief  food  of  the  reindeer  and  IB  oaten  also  by  the 
musk  ox  and  caribou.  It  is  a  low,  many-branched, 
erect  plant. 

Retnecke,  Ctrl  (kUrl'  rt'nuku),  1824-1910,  German 


, 
and  His  Theatre  (ed  by  O  M  Saylor,  1924) 

Reinmar  von  Hagenau  (rin'mar  fun  ha'gunou), 
c  1100-c  1210,  Alsatian  minnesinger  A  lyric  poet 
of  the  Viennese  court,  he  was  probably  the  teacher 
of  Walthor  von  der  Vogelweide 

Reinmar  von  Zweter  (tsva'tur),  e  1200~c  1260, 
Austrian  minnesinger  He  was  a  successor  of 
Walthei  von  der  Vogelweide  His  Spruche  com- 
ment satirically  on  the  life  of  his  time 

Relane  (rftzhan7),  1857-1920,  stage  mime  of  Gabri- 
el le  Iteju,  French  .it  tress  She  had  her  first  success 
m  M  Bilbao's  A/a  Camarade  in  1883  and  later  in- 
creased her  reputation  as  a  comedienne  in  Porto- 
Riche's  Amourtuse  and  the  Goncourts'  Germmic 
Lacertiux  As  Catherine  m  Sardou's  Mme  Kans- 
Gfne,  which  bhe  gave  with  great  success  in  New 
York  (1895),  Rejane  displayed  her  gieat  versatility 
and  vivacity  She  acted  it  for  a  moving  picture  in 
1911  She  opened  the  Theatre  R6jane  in  1905  in 
Pans 

re  j  erf  a  (rahare'a) ,  type  of  iron  screen  and  grille 
developed  in  Spam  from  the  Romanesque  period 
through  the  Renaissance  It  employs  chiseled  and 
hammered  metal  as  well  as  wrought  iron  The 
screen  makers  or  njeros  were  often  architects,  ar- 
morers, or  Bil\  ei smiths  The  individual  screen 
(re;a)  securely  enclosed  the  sacred  treasuies  of  the 
high  altars  although  they  remained  visible  to  wor- 
shipers In  the  16th  cent  the  priests'  choir  was 
piowded  with  a  reja  facing  that  of  the  high  altar 
and  equally  monumental  The  rejas  of  the  Ro- 
manesque peiiod  were  built  up  of  numerous  C- 
shaped  scrolls  topped  by  a  cresting  By  the  early 
15th  cent  they  were  supplanted  by  the  Gotluc 
rcjas  composed  of  rows  of  upright  bars  strength- 
ened by  horizontal  bands  of  pierced  ot  repousse, 
ornament  Both  bars  and  c  Testings  became  more 
ornamental  In  the  early  Renaissance,  Cortnthian- 
esque  pilasters  were  mtioduced,  and  later  (16th 
cent )  the  bars  were  replaced  by  rows  of  ornamental 
balusters  The  rejaa  now  became  massive  and  lofty 
architectural  compositions  in  iron  That  enclosing 
the  Royal  Chapel  in  the  cathedial  at  Granada  has 
a  cresting  composed  of  10  biblical  scenes  with 
about  30  superb  life-size  figures  in  the  round,  ham- 
mered from  iron  In  the  cathedral  at  Seville  the 
16th-century  rejas  of  liigh  altar  and  choir  are 
gilded  platereeque  1 1  eations 

Rekem  (re'ke'm)  [Heb  ,« flower  garden]  1  Midiamte 
king  killed  by  the  Jews  Num  31  8,  Joshua  13  21. 
2  Son  of  Hebron  1  Chron  243  3  Unidentified 
town  of  Benjamin  Joshua  18  27 

relativity,  a  theory  in  physics,  introduced  by  Albert 
Einstein,  which  discards  the  cone  ept  of  time  and  of 
space  as  absolute  entities  and  views  them  as  rela- 
tive to  moving  sy  stems  or  frames  of  reference  It  la 
still  viewed  as  a  theory,  rather  than  as  natural  law, 
although  much  evidence  has  been  accumulated  to 
support  its  validity  Full  comprehension  of  the 
mathematical  formulation  of  the  theory  can  be 
attained  only  through  a  study  of  certain  branches 
of  mathematics,  e  g  ,  tensor  calculus  The  modern 
theory  is  an  extension  of  the  simpler  Galilean  or 
Newtonian  concept  of  relativity  which  holds  that 
the  laws  of  mechanics  are  the  same  in  one  moving 
system  as  in  another  system  m  uniform  motion 
relative  to  it  Thus  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the 
motion  of  a  system  by  measurements  made  within 
the  system,  and  such  motion  can  bo  observed  only 
in  relation  to  other  systems  in  uniform  motion 
This  older  concept  tacitly  assumes  that  space  and 
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time  are  correc  tly  measured  separately  and  regards 
them  as  absolute  and  independent  realities  It 
seemed  for  a  tune  that  the  ether  would  provide  a 
system  for  the  measurement  of  absolute  motion, 
but  certain  experiments  in  the  late  19th  cent,  gave 
results  unexplained  by,  or  contradicting,  Newto- 
nian physics.  Notable  among  those  were  the  at- 
tempts of  A  A.  Michelson  and  E  W  Morlev  to 
measure  the  velocity  of  the  earth  through  the  ether 
as  one  might  measure  tho  speed  of  a  ship  through 
the  sea  Although  the  null  result  of  this  measure- 
ment mduated  that  the  earth  in  stationary,  this  was 
known  to  be  untrue  The  validity  of  the  concepts 
of  absolute  and  independent  time  and  space  was 
challenged  by  H  A  Lorentz  and  others.  Sim  e  ab- 
solute  motion  cannot  be  confirmed  by  objettwo 
measurement,  Linstem  suggested  it  be  discarded 
from  physical  reasoning,  he  explained  the  experi- 
mental results  b\  the  special  relativity  theory  enun- 
ciated in  1905  This  theory  accepts  the  Michelson- 
Morley  experiment  as  evidence  that  the  hypoth- 
esis that  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  same  in  dif- 
ferent moving  systems  applies  also  to  the  propa- 
gation of  light,  so  that  the  measured  speed  of  light 
is  constant  for  all  observers  regardless  of  the  motion 
of  the  observer  or  of  the  source  of  the  light  Ein- 
stein deduc  ed  from  these  hypotheses  the  full  logical 
consequences  and  reformulated  the  mathematical 
equations  of  physic  s,  basing  them  m  part  on  equa- 
tions of  H  A  Lorentz  (Loreutz  transformation)  by 
which  measurements  made  ui  one  uniformly  mov- 
ing system  can  be  correlated  with  measurements  in 
another  system  if  the  velocity  of  one  relative  to  the 
othei  is  known  In  most  phenomena  of  ordinary  ex- 
perience, the  results  obtained  from  the  application 
of  the  spec  ml  theorv  approximate  those  based  on 
Newtonian  dynamics  but  deviate  greatly  for  phe- 
nomena occuirmg  at  velocities  approaching  the 
speed  of  light  In  innumerable  cases  where  tho 
results  predicted  by  these  theories  are  incompati- 
ble, evidence  supports  the  Einstein  theory  The 
theory  is  diffic  ult  to  understand  because  it  entails  a 
long  chain  of  mathematical  reasoning  and  because 
it  in  validates  ideas  that  have  long  seemed  Self -evi- 
dent, e  g  ,  the  absolute  character  of  time  and  spac? 
Included  among  its  assertions  and  its  c  onsequences 
are  the  propositions  that  the  maximum  velocity 
attainable  m  the  universe  is  that  of  light ,  that  mass 
appears  to  increase  with  velocity;  that  mass  and 
energy  are  equivalent  and  mterc  hangeable  proper- 
ties (this  is  spectacularly  confirmed  by  atomic  fis- 
sion on  whic  h  the  atomic  bomb  is  based) ,  that  ob- 
jects appear  to  contract  m  tho  direction  of  motion, 
that  the  rate  of  a  moving  clock  seems  to  decrease  as 
its  velocity  increases,  that  events  wluch  appear 
simultaneous  to  an  obsei  ver  m  one  s\  stem  may  not 
appear  to  be  simultaneous  to  an  obsei  ver  in  another 
system  arid  that,  since  absolute  time  is  excluded 
from  physical  reasoning  bee  ause  it  cannot  he  meas- 
ured, noth  results  are  equally  coi  rect  Under  c  lassi- 
cal  physics,  phvsical  reality  could  be  represented 
by  mechanical  models  obeying  Newton's  laws,  un- 
der modern  relativity  theory,  the  c  hangos  cannot 
be  visualized,  but  reality  may  be  represented 
mathematically  in  a  four-dimensional  geometry  of 
space  time  in  which  the  order  of  events  can  be  lo- 
cated by  space  and  tune  coordinates  and  material 
particles  can  be  charted  by  one-dimensional  lines 
(world  lines)  Einstein  expanded  the  spe<  lal  theorv 
of  relativity  into  a  general  theorv  (completed 
c  1916)  which  applies  to  systems  in  nonumform 
motion  as  well  as  to  systems  in  uniform  motion 
The  theory  recognizes  the  equivalence  of  gravita- 
tion and  inertia  and  substitutes  a  held  concept  for 
the  Newtonian  concept  of  gravitation  as  a  foice 
acting  at  a  distance  It  asserts  that  material  bodies 
produce  curvatures  in  space  that  form  a  gravita- 
tional field  and  that  the  path  of  a  body  in  the  field 
is  determined  by  its  curvature  From  the  equation 
of  tho  general  theory  can  be  predicted  the  geome- 
try of  a  given  field  and  the  motion  in  the  field  De- 
tails of  the  motions  of  the  planet  Mercury  had  long 
puzzled  astronomers,  Einstein's  computations  ex- 

E  lamed  them  He  stated  that  the  path  of  a  ray  of 
ght  is  deflected  by  a  gravitational  field ,  observa- 
tions of  light  from  the  stars,  made  during  eclipses 
of  the  sun,  confirmed  his  statement  His  prediction 
that  in  a  gravitational  field  spectrum  lines  of  sub- 
stances would  be  shifted  toward  the  rod  end  of  the 
spectrum  was  verified  Cosmological  deductions 
from  the  general  theory  by  Kmstem  and  other 
scientists  have  resulted  in  theories,  as  yet  not  fully 
verified,  that  the  universe  IB  a  finite  but  expanding 
system  Although  the  Einstein  relativity  theory 
has  been  subjected  to  repeated  attacks  and  differ- 
ent formulations  of  relativity  have  been  proposed 
by  several  soentists,  notably  E  A  Milne,  the 
theory  has  proved  its  value  as  a  tool  in  physics 
Einstein  sought  for  many  years  to  incorporate  the 
theory  into  a  unified  field  theory  valid  also  for 
subatomic  and  electromagnetic  phenomena  and  in 
1950  presented  a  unified  theory  that  cannot  as  yet 
be  evaluated  In  Albert  Einstein,  Philosopher- 
Scientist  (ed  by  P.  A  Schilpp,  1949)  is  a  collection 
of  somewhat  technical  interpretations  and  onti- 
c  isms  of  Einstein's  work  by  contemporary  scientists 
and  a  reply  and  autobiographical  notes  by  Em- 
stem.  See  also  Bertrand  Russell,  Th*  ABC  of 
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Relativity  (3d  ed  ,  1931) ,  Lincoln  Barnett,  The 
Universe  and  Dr  Einstein  (1048) 
relics,  part  of  the  body  of  a  saint  or  something 
closely  connected  with  him  in  life  In  traditional 
Christian  life  they  have  had  great  importance,  and 
miracles  have  often  been  associated  with  them 
Members  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  have 
generally  followed  St  John  of  Damascus  in  teach- 
ing that  the  earthly  body  of  the  saint  haa  a  kind  of 
peimanent  grace,  but  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  the  miracles  are  held  to  be  performed  by 
the  intercession  of  the  saint  in  hoavon  on  the 
prayer  of  the  living,  relics  therefore  are  only  to  be 
revered  as  memorials,  and  belief  is  not  required  in 
any  particular  relic  as  authentic  or  miraculous 
Roman  Catholic  altars  (even  portable  ones)  con- 
tain a  relic,  a  rule  coming  from  the  time  of  persecu- 
tion in  Rome,  when  Mass  was  said  over  the  mar- 
tyrs' graves  Protestants  have  abandoned  relics 
Veneration  of  relics  as  miraculous  is  as  old  as  the  3d 
cent  Famous  lehcs  include  the  pieces  of  the  True 
Cioiss  (see  CROSS),  the  VKRONICA,  the  Holy  Nails  m 
the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  (Monza,  Italy),  the 
Holv  Lance  (St  Peter's,  Rome),  the  Holy  Coat 
(Tnor,  Germany),  and  the  Precious  Blood  of 
Bruges  These  are  all  called  relics  of  the  Passion 
Celebrated  shrines  are  often  depositories  of  relics, 
e  g  ,  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  at  St  Peter's,  of  St 
James  at  Compostela,  Spam,  of  St.  Thomas  a 
Becket  at  Canterbury,  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor 
at  Westminster  Abbey  Many  relics  are  dupli- 
cated, i.e  ,  there  are  rival  claims  of  genuineness 
Since  the  Middle  Ages  close  accounting  of  relics  has 
been  maintained  in  Westein  Christendom,  hence 
relics  of  a  saint  who  has  been  formally  canonized 
ore  probably  genuine 

relief,  in  sculpture,  three  dimensional  on  its  surface 
but  attached  to  a  flat  background  In  alto-relievo 
or  high  relief  the  projection  is  marked,  bas-relief  or 
basso-relievo  projects  only  minimally,  and  mez/o- 
rehevo  lies  between  the  two.  Ancient  Egyptian 
and  Etruscan  art  used  also  so-called  sunken  relief 
which  reverses  the  procedure  by  graving  the  design 
deeper  than  the  background  Classic  reliefs  are 
commonly  low,  the  best  example  is  among  the  Elgin 
Marbles  in  the  British  Museum  The  higher  relief 
came  with  virtuosity  and  neoclassicism,  reaching 
its  climax  in  the  baroque  period  Bas-relief  is  also 
used  on  coins  and  medals 

religion  [Latin],  a  term  which  can  hardly  be  defined 
precisely  because  it  admits  of  the  widest  diversity 
of  interpretation,  because  of  the  entirely  peisonal 
nature  of  the  experience  which  it  names  Religion 
has  to  do  with  what  is  most  vital  in  the  feeling,  be- 
lief, and  performance  of  every  human  being  It 
involves  impulses  which  control  the  attitude  to- 
ward life  in  each  individual,  "primitive"  as  well 
as  highly  developed  modern  man  Even  in  one 
man's  lifetime  his  conception  of  what  is  religion 
may  change  from  one  period  to  anothet  All 
the  interrelations  between  the  human  and  the 
superhuman  or  supernatural  ure  included  under 
things  religious  When  a  man  becomes  conscious 
of  a  power  above  and  beyond  the  huiuun,  and 
recognizes  a  dependence  of  himself  upon  that 
power,  religion  has  become  a  factor  in  his  being 
His  emotions,  thoughts,  and  behavior  will  all 
usually  be  affected  by  the  experience  His  ideas 
of  what  is  true  and  real  depend  upon  it,  and  his 
values  of  life  adjust  themselves  in  accordance  with 
the  new  understanding  Problems  of  leligion  and 
opinions  about  religious  matters  aie  so  intimately 
related  to  the  individual  life  and  consciousness 
that  they  are  very  muuy  Lxti  aordmary  difficulties 
therefore  present  themselves  when  classification  of 
religions  is  undertaken,  for  no  wholly  satisfactory 
scientific  method  for  the  investigation  of  the  his- 
tory of  religion  has  been  devised,  even  though  the 
problems  of  religious  phenomena  have  been  at- 
tacked from  various  points  of  view  e  g  ,  history, 
psychology,  philosophy,  and  sociology  Scholars 
are  not  agreed  that  there  has  been  a  progressive  de- 
velopment of  religion  in  history,  for  each  religion 
presents  special  features,  and  the  c  ourse  of  many 
religions  has  been  not  only  independent  but  unlike 
that  of  any  other  Some  resemblance,  however, 
may  be  seen  in  the  history  of  duerse  religions 
"Primitive"  men  of  today  give  the  only  clue  (if  it  is 
a  clue)  to  the  religious  state  of  the  "primitive" 
ancestors  of  "modern"  men  Thus  fiom  the  very 
beginning,  theories  on  the  history  of  religion  are 
based  on  assumptions  rather  than  on  known  rela- 
tions of  cause  and  effect  Some  believe  that  tao 
most  "primitive"  form  of  religion  was  fetishism 
(see  FETISH),  others  that  it  was  a  belief  in  ghosts, 
others  that  it  was  polytheism,  and  still  others 
PANTHEISM  or  heiiotheism  or  monotheism  Ac- 
cording to  one  system,  depending  on  the  principle 
of  development  from  simple  to  complex,  the  first 
religion  would  be  naturism,  worship  of  the  objects 
of  nature  The  next  step  would  be  the  distinction 
between  natural  forms  and  their  spirits  or  souls 
(see  ANIMISM)  Spiritism  carries  further  the  venera- 
tion or  worship  of  souls,  attributing  to  them  ex- 
periences and  performance  of  the  kinds  that  char- 
acterize human  beings  This  stage  would  include 
the  worship  of  ancestors  In  polytheism  of  the  sim- 
plest form,  which  is  stiU  closely  allied  with  nature 
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worship,  the  world  of  natural  phenomena  is  re- 
garded as  ruled  over  by  deities  resembling  human 
beings,  capable  of  being  influenced  or  propitiated 
in  much  the  same  way  as  are  one's  fellow  men 
Higher  ty  pes  of  polytheism,  or  such  developments 
of  it  as  were  readied  by  HINDUISM  and  NEO- 
PLATONISM,  achieve  a  greater  unity  by  giving  to 
the  many  gods  the  position  of  impersonating  attri- 
butes of  one  supreme  god  The  end  point  in  most 
historical  analyses  of  religion  is  monotheism  The 
three  great  representatives  of  this  are  JUDAISM, 
CHRibTiANirr,  and  ISLAM  Such  accounts  of  the 
evolution  of  religion  are,  however,  not  based  on 
science  but  on  synthesis,  and  directly  (or  nearlv 
directly)  contrary  views  may  be  held  Classifica- 
tions of  religions  have  been  made  by  many  Tho 
study  of  religion  from  many  points  of  view  is  al- 
ways in  progress,  and  the  incidental  rewards  of 
such  studv  have  been  great,  especially  m  historical 
and  sociological  aspects  The  psychology  of  re- 
ligion has  evoked  gteat  interest  especially  among 
the  successors  to  William  James  In  philosophy, 
religion  is  in  effect  a  theory  of  reality,  concerned  as 
it  19  with  ultimate  being,  with  man's  relation  to 
it,  and  with  the  first  cause  of  all  and  the  end  and 
aim  of  being  The  stories  of  the  great  religions  and 
of  prominent  modern  sects,  movements,  and  load- 
ers may  bo  found  in  the  individual  articles,  e  g , 
EGYPTIAN  RELIGION  ,  BABYLONIAN  RELIGION  , GREEK 
RELIGION;  ROMAN  RELIGION;  TAOISM,  CONFUCIUS 

Religion,  Wars  of,  1662-98,  series  of  civil  wars  in 
France  The  immediate  issue  was  the  French 
Piotestarts'  struggle  for  freedom  of  worship  and 
the  right  of  establishment  (see  HUGUENOTS)  Of 
equal  importance,  however,  was  the  struggle  for 
power  between  the  crown  and  the  great  nobles  and 
the  rivalry  among  the  great  nobles  themselves  for 
the  control  of  the  king  The  foremost  Protestant 
leaders  were,  successively,  Louis  I  do  CONDB,  Gas- 
pard  do  COLIGNY,  and  Henry  of  Navarre  (later 
HENRY  IV),  the  Catholic  party  was  dominated  by 
the  house  of  GUISE  A  third  party,  called  the 
politiques  and  composed  of  moderate  Catholics, 
sided  with  the  Protestants,  while  CATHERINE  UE* 
MEDICI  and  her  sons,  CHARLts  IX,  HENRY  III, 
and  FRANC  is  of  Alencon,  vainly  sought  to  maintain 
a  balance  of  power  by  siding  now  with  the  Catho- 
lics, now  with  the  Huguenots  The  Conspiracy  of 
Amboise  (1560),  by  which  the  Huguenots  attempt- 
ed to  end  the  persecutions  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
FRANCIS  II,  was  a  prelude  to  the  first  throe  civil 
wars  0562-6.1,  1567-68,  1568-70)  The  Peace  of 
Saint-Germain  (1570)  gave  the  Piotestarits  new 
liberties  and  the  wardenship  of  four  cities,  includ- 
ing La  Rochelle  The  fourth  civil  war  (1572-73) 
began  with  the  Massacre  of  SAINT  BARTHOLO- 
MEW'S DAY,  a  general  slaughter  of  Protestants 
throughout  Fiance  The  fifth  civil  wai  (1574-76) 
ended  with  the  Peace  of  Monsieur  (named  for 
Francis  of  Alencon,  who  then  sided  with  the  Hu- 
guenots), which,  ratified  by  the  Edict  of  Bcauheu, 
gt  an  ted  freedom  of  uoiship  throughout  France  ex- 
cept Paris  When  the  Catholics  letorted  by  form- 
ing the  LEAGUE  (1576)  and  persuaded  Henry  111 
to  repeal  the  edict  of  toleration  (1577),  the  Hugue- 
nots revolted  once  more  and  sought  the  aid  of  for- 
eign Protestant  states  This  sixth  civil  war  ended 
with  the  Peace  of  Bergerac  (1577),  which  renewed 
most  of  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Monsieur,  this 
Henry  III  never  earned  out  A  seventh  war  (1580) 
was  inconsequential,  but  in  1584  the  iccognition  by 
Henry  III  of  the  Protestant  Henry  of  Navarre  as 
his  heir  presumptive  led  to  the  icnewal  of  the 
League  by  Henri  do  Guise  and  to  the  War  of  the 
Thiee  Henrys  (1585-89,  see  HENRY  III)  After  the 
assassination  of  Henri  de  Guise  (1588)  and  of 
Hetuy  III  (1589),  the  Leugue,  now  headed  by 
MAYENNE,  invoked  the  aid  of  Spam  against  Hen- 
ry's successor,  Hemy  IV  Henry,  after  his  vic- 
tories at  Arques  (1589)  and  Ivry  (1590)  and  his 
conversion  to  Catholicism  (1593),  entered  Paris  in 
1594  With  the  Edict  of  NANTES,  which  granted 
freedom  of  worship  throughout  Franco  and  estab- 
lished Protestantism  in  200  towns,  and  with  the 
Treaty  of  VERVIN*  with  Spam  (both  in  1598), 
Henry  IV  brought  the  Wars  of  Religion  to  as  sue 
cessful  a  conclusion  as  the  Protestants  could  desire 
Tliis  result,  however,  was  completely  reversed  in 
the  17th  cent,  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  broke 
the  political  power  of  the  Protestants,  and  by 
Louis  XIV,  who  destroyed  their  religious  privileges 
by  his  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 

relocation  center,  in  U  S  history  Under  authority 
of  an  executive  order,  the  military  leaders  in 
March,  1942,  defined  an  area  on  the  West  Coast 
from  which  all  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  were 
to  be  excluded  The  same  month  the  War  Reloca- 
tion Authority  was  created  After  voluntary  evac- 
uation was  prohibited,  the  army  moved  approxi- 
mately 110,000  evacuees  to  10  relocation  centers 
m  Western  states  operated  by  the  authority  At 
the  camps,  food  and  shelter  were  provided  and 
wages  were  paid  to  those  who  wished  to  work 
Separation  of  loyal  and  disloyal  began  in  July, 
1943.  Loyal  persons  were  released  to  live  any- 
where except  in  the  proscribed  area,  while  the  dis- 
loyal (those  who  signed  papers  stating  that  they 
were  not  loyal  to  the  United  States  or  refused  to 


renounce  allegiance  to  another  country  and  those 
who  had  not  been  cleared  by  the  FBI)  were  sent  to 
the  Tule  Lake  segregation  center  Many  young 
men  left  the  centers  to  serve  in  the  army  In  Dec  , 
1944,  the  mass  exclusion  orders  were  revoked  The 
last  of  the  centers,  the  Tule  Lake  center,  was  closed 
in  Feb  ,  1946  The  WRA,  which  also  administered 
at  Oswego,  N  Y  ,  an  Emergency  Refugee  Shelter 
for  European  lefugees,  was  terminated  in  1946 

Remah  see  IHBERLES,  MOSKS  BEN  ISRAEL 

Reroahah  (remCilI'Ci)  [Heb  ,«God  has  adorned], 
father  of  Pekah  2  Kings  15  25,  Isa  71-9,86 

Remarque,  Erich  Maria  (a'rYkh  mare'a  rumark'), 
1897-,  German  novelist  fie  fought  m  the  First 
World  War  and  afterwards  tried  various  occupa- 
tions He  was  editor  of  a  sports  paper  when  he 
wrote  his  fitst  novel,  Im  W eaten  nichts  Neues  (1929, 
Eng  tr  ,  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front,  1929),  an 
immediate  success  in  Germany  and  widely  trans- 
lated This  anti-war  novel  was  followed  by  Der 
Weg  zurllck  (1931,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Way  Hack,  1931), 
an  account  of  post-war  adjustment.  His  views  led 
to  the  burning  of  his  first  book  by  the  Nazis 
Remarque  went  to  Switzerland  in  1932  and  in  1939 
came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  natural- 
ized in  1947  His  later  books  are  Three  Comrades 
(Eng  ti.,  19,17) ,  Flotsam  (Eng  tr  ,  1946),  a  story  of 
refugees  from  the  Gestapo,  and  Arch  of  Triumph 
(Eng  tr  ,  1946),  an  account  of  the  lives  of  6migres 
in  Paris,  which  has  been  filmed 

Rembrandt  Harmenszoon  van  Rijn  or  Ryn  (rSm'- 
brant,  Dutch  rSm'brant  har'munsdn  van  rln'), 
1606-69,  Dutch  painter  and  etcher,  b  Leiden,  son 
of  a  well-to-do  miller  He  was  sent  to  a  Latin 
school  in  preparation  for  the  university,  but  early 
showed  a  determination  to  paint  and  was  appren- 
ticed for  three  years  to  a  local  artist  After  a  short 
period  in  Amsterdam  in  the  studio  of  Peter  Last- 
man,  who  taught  him  to  etch,  Rembrandt  returned 
to  Leiden  and  busied  himself  in  sketching  the  life 
about  him  and  in  painting  members  of  lus  family 
and  himself  Of  this  period  also  are  las  St  Jerome 
and  St  Paid  in  Prison,  which  bear  witness  to  the 
precocity  of  his  highly  personal  genius  In  1631  ho 
moved  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  achieved  imme- 
diate bucccwe  as  the  most  popular  portrait  painter 
of  his  day  He  established  himself  in  a  fine  house 
in  the  Breedstraat  with  an  excellent  studio  and  for 
10  years  was  l^esieged  with  commissions  and  pupils 
In  1632,  at  the  age  of  26,  ho  painted  his  famous 
Lesson  in  Anatomy  (The  Hague),  a  study  of  his 
friend  the  anatomist  Tulp  performing  a  dissection 
While  timidly  painted  in  comparison  with  his 
later  masterpieces,  it  marks  a  turning  point  in  his 
development  and  shows  him  already  in  possession 
of  great  powers  In  1634  he  married  Saskia  van 
Uy  Fen  burgh,  the  daughter  of  a  Friedland  burgo- 
master of  wide  connections  She  brought  him  a 
handsome  dowrv  and  bore  him  four  children,  only 
one  of  whom,  Titus,  survived  Their  life  together 
was  one  of  affluence  and  happiness  He  painted 
many  delightful  portraits  of  her  This  period  was 
one  of  gieat  activity  To  it  belong  such  canvases 
as  Portrait  of  an  Old  Woman  (National  Gall  , 
London),  Danat  (Leningrad),  The  Noble  Slav 
(Metiopohtau  Mus),  Presentation  in  the  Temple 
(The  Hague) ,  and  The  Marriage  of  Samson  These 
woiks  show  a  departure  fiom  the  cooler  and  more 
painstaking  eaily  manner  A  golden  tone  pervades 
them  and  a  growing  boldness  of  brush  stroke  and 
conception  is  found  The  year  1642  marks  a  turn 
in  the  artist's  fortunes.  In  this  year  Soskia  died 
and  he  painted  his  unlucky  masterpiece  The 
Night  Watch  or,  more  properly,  Sortie  of  the  Ban- 
ning Cocq  Company  (Ilijks  Mus  )  This  picture  was 
a  bitter  disappointment  to  the  corporation  whu  h 
ordered  it  Instead  of  painting  a  conventional 
group  portrait  in  which  each  member  received  due 
consideration,  Rembrandt  made  of  it  a  composi- 
tion with  strong  light  focused  on  a  few  central 
figures,  leaving  others  almost  loat  in  obscurity  It 
was  called  The  Night  Watch  in  derision,  and  its 
subsequent  darkening  has  made  the  misnomer 
stick  But  despite  this,  it  remains  a  magnificent 
painting,  in  which  the  artist's  genius  for  the  sug- 
gestion of  form  and  space  by  means  of  light  and 
shade  is  fully  realized  From  this  time,  however, 
his  populauty  declined  He  worked  constantly 
but  was  obliged  to  bonow  money  on  his  house  and 
his  magnificent  art  collection  During  these  years 
he  lived  with  his  housekeeper,  Hendrickje  S  toffies, 
who  is  thought  to  have  posed  for  many  of  his  nudes, 
including  Potiphar's  Wife  In  1654  she  boro  him  a 
child  The  Metropolitan  Museum  has  portraits  of 
Hendrickje  and  of  Rembrandt's  son  Titus.  To  thus 
period  belong  John  the  Baptist,  Jacob  Blessing  the 
Sons  of  Joseph,  a  second  Lesson  in  Anatomy  (Rijks 
Mus ),  and  his  portrait  of  Jan  Six  (Six  Coll , 
Amsterdam)  Throughout  his  subsequent  mis- 
fortunes this  same  Jan  Six  remained  a  constant 
friend  and  patron  In  1667  Rembrandt  was  de- 
clared bankrupt,  and  his  house  and  collection  were 
sold.  His  son  Titus  and  Hendnckje  opened  an  art 
shop  and  maintained  him,  but  his  last  years  were 
spent  in  poverty  and  retirement.  In  these  last 
days  he  painted  many  famous  self-portraits,  in- 
cluding one  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  Fnok  Collection,  New  York, 
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contains  a  splendid  example,  painted  in  1658,  and 
also  The  Polish  Rider  of  the  same  period  The 
Syndics  and  The  Jewish  Bnde  (Rijks  Mus.)  are 
among  his  last  great  paintings  In  1668  Titus  died, 
and  in  the  following  year  Rembrandt  himself  died 
and  was  buried  in  Westorkerk  His  work  has  been 
considered  the  greatest  self-expression  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  painting  Certainly  the  universal  appeal 
of  his  art  rests  upon  its  profound  humanity  Ho 
remains  unsurpassed  in  the  ability  to  evoke  with  a 
few  brush  strokes  light,  form,  ohaiacter,  and  emo- 
tion In  his  characteristic  work  local  color  is  sub- 
ordinated and  a  warm,  glowing  tone  prevails 
Some  controversy  exists  as  to  the  number  of  his 
true  works,  but  his  production  was  groat  In  addi- 
tion to  some  700  paintings  generally  attributed  to 
him,  he  produced  throughout  his  life  a  vast  number 
of  etchings  and  is  usually  considered  the  greatest 
of  all  etchers  Among  his  most  famous  plates  are 
Chnit  Healing  the  Sick,  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
Burgomaster  Sir,  Three  Trees,  Christ  Preaching, 
Crucifuwn,  and  Barn  and  Cottage  Rembrandt's 
drawings  arc  also  highly  prized  Splendid  collec- 
tions of  both  drawings  and  prints  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  Louvre  and  in  the  museums  of  London, 
Vienna,  and  Amsterdam  His  works  aie  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  important  galleries  of  Europe 
and  America  Both  the  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D  C  ,  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
have  good  collections.  See  studios  by  Philip 
Hamerton  (1894),  Malcolm  Boll  (1901),  Wilhelm 
Valentmer  (1931),  and  W  M  Ivinb  (1942),  biog- 
raphy by  H  W  Van  Loon  (1936) 

Remeth  (r6'-),  town  of  Issachar,  near  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  Joshua  1921.  Jarmuth  Joshua  2129 
Ramoth  1  Chron  b  73 

Retm  or  Remigius,  Saint  (rp'm?,  Fr  rum?',  r?mt'- 
jus),  d  5J3?,  Inshop  of  Rheims,  called  the  Apostlo 
of  the  Franks  He  baptized  King  Clo\is 

Remington,  Eliphalet  (uTfulIt),  17'JJ-18<>1,  Ameri- 
can inventor  and  gunsmith,  b  Suffield,  Conn 
Trained  in  blacksmithing,  he  forged  a  rifle  barrel 
for  himself  out  of  scrap  iron,  this  led  to  his  making 
guns  for  others  and  eventually  to  establishing  a 
firearms  factory  c  1828,  at  Ihori,  N  Y  He  bupphcd 
the  U  S  army  with  rifles  in  the  Mexican  War  In 
1850  the  business  was  expanded  to  include  agri- 
cultural implements,  Remington  took  his  three 
sons  into  paitnership  Philo  Remington,  1816-89, 
b  Litchfield,  NY  (E  of  Utica),  directed  the 
business  after  his  father's  death  during  the  Civil 
War,  when  the  firm  held  huge  goveinment  con- 
tracts The  fiun  later  supplied  the  armies  of 
several  European  countues  with  hi ooch-loadmg 
guns  In  1870  the  factory  began  making  sewing 
machines,  and  in  1873  Philo  Remington  became  in- 
terested in  the  manufacture  of  tvpewiiters  The 
first  Remington  typewriter  was  exhibited  in  1870 
at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia 

Remington,  Frederic,  1861-1909,  American  sculp- 
tor, paintet,  illustrator,  and  writer,  h  Canton, 
N  Y  ,  studied  at  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts  and 
the  Art  Students  League  His  subjects,  drawn 
largely  fiom  his  life  on  the  Western  plains,  are 
chiefly  horses,  soldiersj  Indians,  and  c  owboys,  each 
modeled  or  painted  with  sympathetic  understand- 
ing and  usually  in  spirited  action  His  canvases 
ha-se  boon  extensively  reproduced  in  color  prints, 
and  replicas  of  his  15  bronzes  appear  in  many  mu- 
seums and  pi  ivato  colloi  tions  Remington  was  war 
<  on  cspondcnt  for  the  Heat  st  papet  s  in  the  Spamsh- 
Amencan  Wai  An  indefatigable  woiker,  he  com- 
pleted more  than  2,700  paintings  and  drawings,  in- 
cluding illustrations  for  Century  Magazine,  Collier's 
Weekly,  Hai per  publications,  and  other  periodicals 
He  wioto  Pony  Tracks  (18%),  Crooked  Trail* 
(1898),  John  Erm\ne  of  Yellowstone  (1902),  and 
other  books  His  bronze  Cavalry  Charge  on  the 
Southern  Plains  is  in  the  Motiopohtan  Museum 
See  biography  by  Harold  McCiackon  (1947) 

Remington,  Philo   see  RB.MINOTON,  LLIPH \LI-T 

Remizov,  Aleksey  Mikhailovich  (tth  Tksva'  mekhl'- 
luvTch  rfi'mPzuf),  1877-,  Russian  no\elist,  short- 
story  writer,  playwright,  and  poet  Associated 
with  the  symbolists,  he  developed  a  style  based  on 
colloquial  speech  which  influenced  many  Soviet 
wjiteis  (eg,  Piluyak  and  Bulgakcn)  In  1921  he 
left  Russia  His  tianslated  works  include  The 
Clock  and  Other  Stones  (1904,  Kng  tr  .  1924),  The 
Fifth  Pestilence  and  Other  Stoncv  (1912,  Eng  tr., 
1927),  On  a  Field  of  Azure  (1922,  Eng  tr  ,  1946). 

Remmon  (rCm'-)    see  EN-RIMMON 

Remmon-methoar  (rPm'n-metho'ur),  same  as  RIM- 

MON  5 

Remonstrants  (rp'm&n'strunts).  Dut<  h  Protestants, 
adherents  to  the  ideas  of  Jac  obus  AHMINIUH,  whoso 
doctrines  after  his  death  were  called  Arimmanism 
They  were  Calvmiats  but  were  moie  liberal  and  less 
dogmatic  than  orthodox  Calvin  tats  and  diverged 
from  the  teachings  of  the  Dut<  h  Reformed  Church 
After  the  death  of  Armmius  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Simon  EPISCOPIUB,  they  set  forth  their  arti- 
cles of  faith  for  Holland  and  West  Friesland  in  the 
"Remonstrance."  Their  main  variations  from  or- 
thodox views,  as  sot  forth,  were  conditional,  rather 
than  absolute,  predestination,  universal  atone- 
ment, the  necessity  of  regeneration  through  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  possibility  of  resistance  to  divine 
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grace,  and  the  possibility  of  relapse  from  grace.  A 
movement  to  suppress  the  Remonstrants  was  led 
by  Prince  MAURICE  OF  NASSAU,  and  finally,  after 
a  hearing  at  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19),  the  or- 
thodox position  prevailed  Remonstrants  were  de- 
nied church  services,  and  their  loaders  were  perse- 
cuted and  exiled  With  the  death  of  Prim  e  Mau- 
rice in  1625  the  ban  was  lifted  and  the  religion  was 
tolerated  until  1795,  when  it  was  recognized  as  an 
independent  church  In  general  the  Rernonsti  ants 
had  a  liberalising  influence  on  c  hurch  doctrine. 

Remphan  (rgm'fan),  sume  as  CHIUN 

Remscheid  (rem'shlt),  city  (pop  92,928),  m  the 
former  Rhine  Prov  of  Prussia,  W  Germany,  on  the 
Wupper,  adjoining  Solmgen  and  WupperUl  It  is 
a  center  of  the  German  tool  and  machine  tool  in- 
dusti y  and  also  manufa<  tures  steel,  machinery,  and 
textiles  Chartered  in  1808,  Remscheid  was  nearly 
destroyed  in  the  Second  World  War 

Remsen,  Ira,  1840-1927,  \mciuan  chemist  b  Now 
York  city,  M  D  Columbia,  1807  At  Johns  Hopkins 
ho  founded  the  dopattmont  of  chemistry  and  was 
hrst  professor  of  chemistiv  (1876  1913)  and  piesi- 
dent  of  the  university  (1901-1.3)  He  is  known  for 
his  work  in  organic  c  homistry,  especially  on  saccha- 
rin His  textbooks  have  l>een  widely  used  See 
biography  by  F.  H  Getnian  (1940) 

Remsen,  town  (pop  1,196),  N\V  Iowa,  NE  of  Sioux 
City,  in  a  gram,  dairy,  and  lumber  area,  founded 
1839  A  me  in  1936  destroyed  many  buildings 

Remus   see  ROMULUS 

Remusat,  Charles,  comte  de  (shftil'  k<">t'  da  ramft- 
zii'),  French  philosophical  writer  and  hboial  poli- 
tic mn  He  was  a  deputy  (1830-48)  and  minister 
of  the  interior  (1840)  under  Louis  Philippe.  In  the 
Revolution  of  1848  he  was  associated  with  Thiers, 
and  ho  went  into  exile  after  the  coup  d'6tat  of 
Louis  Napoleon  (NAPOLEON  III)  He  became  ac- 
tive again  politically  when  the  emperor  had  to 
make  concessions  to  the  Liberals  toward  the  end 
of  the  Second  Empire,  and  after  Napoleon's  fall  ho 
served  under  Thiers  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
(1871-73)  In  his  retirement  he  devoted  himself  to 
scientific  and  literary  pursuits  Among  his  works 
are  Essais  de  philosophic  (1 842) ,  Histoire  de  la  philo- 
sophic en  Angleterre  depuis  Bacon  jusqu'a  Locke 
(1875),  and  biographies  of  Abelard,  Bacon,  John 
Wesley,  and  Chanmng  His  mother.  Claire  de  Ver- 
gennes,  comtesRe  de  R6musat  (klar  du  vc*rzhcn 
kotos'  dtl  ramuza  ),  1730-1821,  wife  of  the  cham- 
berlain of  Napoleon  I  and  a  close  friend  of  Empress 
Joseplune,  loft  an  intimate  account  of  the  court  of 
the  First  Empire  in  her  memoirs  She  also  wrote 
an  essay  on  education  for  women 

Renaissance  (rPnusanV, -zans')  [l*r  ,«•  rebirth],  term 
used  to  describe  the  period  of  trnnsitio*1  from  me- 
dieval to  modern  times  Though  the  term  may  do- 
note  a  chronological  period  (14th-lbth  cent),  it 
more  often  designates  cultural  and  intellectual  cur- 
rents that  began  in  the  14th  cent  in  ItaU  ,  whore  it 
reached  its  highest  flower  ui  the  15th  and  1 6th  cent 
(Ital  quattrocento  and  cinquccento)  From  Italy  tho 
Renaissance  spread — partly  as  a  result  of  tho  Ital- 
ian Wars — to  France,  Spain,  Germanv,  the  Low 
Countries,  England,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  The 
Italian  Renaissance  (see  also  IT \LI\N  ART,  ITAL- 
IAN AHcniTEcrunF,  ITALI\N  TITFRVTURE)  culmi- 
nated under  the  patronage  of  tho  MBDIC-I  at  I- 1  OK- 
KNCB,  of  the  SI-ORTIA  at  MlL^^r,  of  the  Renaissance 
popes  at  ROME,  of  the  ESTK  of  1<  ERRARY,  and  of  the 
GONZ\OA  at  MANTUA  VKNICE  attained  its  great- 
est cultutal  splondoi  during  tho  High  Renaissance 
(late  16th  cent  )  Tho  towering  hguies  of  the  Ital- 
ian Renaissance  were  undoubtedly  L>ON\RDO  PA 
Vi  NCI  and  MICHEI  ANOFLO,  whose genius  appi  cached 
the  Renaissance  ideal  of  unnorsahtv  Like  the  re- 
lated movement  of  HUMANISM,  the  Renaissance 
was  a  conscious  return  to  c  lassical  ideal*,  and  forms. 
Tho  idea  that  their  time  was  one  of  "enlighten- 
ment" and  "emancipation"  from  Gothic  and  me- 
dieval barbarousnop1-),  blessed  h\  the  restoration  of 
the  humanities,  was  present  in  tho  minds  of  many 
tpersons  of  tho  Rcmussum  o  Of  late  ioars  critical 
study  of  the  Renaissam  e  has  broken  down  the  idea 
started  by  tho  humanists  themselves  of  tho  Renais- 

'  sance  as  a  sudden  dawn  of  freedom,  beauty,  and 
knowledge  oi  man  and  the  world  after  the  night  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  an  idea  whuh  prevailed  until  re- 
cently, largely  through  the  influence  of  the  17th- 
century  and  18th-(  entury  classic  ists  and  rational- 
ists, such  as  Unden  and  Gibbon  in  England,  Boi- 
loau  and  Voltaire  in  Franc  e,  and  Wine  kolmann  m 
Germany  New  interpolations  of  the  Renaissance 
emphasize  the  economic  changes  which  made  pos- 
sible tho  patronage  of  artists  and  humanists  b\ 
territorial  punces  and  a  lay  anstocracv  of  wealth 
and  the  persistence  in  the  Renaissance  of  many 
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ity  operated  in  philology,  ethics,  biography,  peda- 
gogy, psychology,  government,  and  history  Though 
there  were  exceptional  cases,  the  Renaissance  pic- 
ture of  the  physical  world  was  not  usually  mechan- 
ical or  mathematical,  but  bookish  and  qualitative 
Contrary  to  tho  general  pattern,  many  intellectuals 
of  the  Renaissance  disliked  slavish  adulation  of  an- 
tiquity and  its  literature  (e  g  ,  VALLA,  and  ERAS- 
MUS), many  followed  contemporaiy  problems  and 
had  more  sympathy  for  the  c  ommon  people  than  is 
goneiully  thought  (eg,  Buu6.  COMINFS,  RABI - 
LAIS,  mid  MONTAIGNE)  Optimism  and  belief  in 
the  goodness  of  man,  often  given  as  characteristic  s 
of  the  Renaissance,  were  absent  in  many,  e  g , 
GUICCIARDINI  and  MACHIAVKLLI  Though  the  in- 
fluence of  Renaissance  thought  upon  the  formation 
of  the  modern  mind  h  is  probably  been  exaggei  ated, 
it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  its  influence  on  art 
architecture,  and  music  up  to  contemporary  time*, 
Modern  critic  vl  research  and  scholarship  have 
tended  at  times  to  eliminate  the  Renaissance  alto- 
gether as  a  period  m  history  As  one  of  the  periods 
of  artistic  creation,  however,  the  concept  of  the 
Renaissance  retains  its  validity,  even  if  its  begin- 
ning and  its  end  are  blurred  Outstanding  among 
the  "old-fawhioned"  interpretations  of  the  Renais- 
sance are  the  two  classics — Jacob  BURCKHARDT, 
The  Civilization  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  (I860, 
m  German,  several  English  editions)  and  J  A 
SYMONDB,  The  Renaissance  tn  Italy  (1875-86, 
many  later  editions)  Though  their  point  of  view 
may  be  questionable,  these  two  works  have  not 
been  superseded  by  any  work  of  the  same  scope 
Modern  scholarship,  having  moved  awav  from  the 
concept  of  the  Renaissance  as  a  period,  has  pro- 
duced no  general  work  on  the  subject  See  F  H 
Hyett,  Florence  Her  History  and  Art  (1903),  G  F 
Young,  The  Medici  (2  vols  ,  1909);  Arthur  Tillev, 
Dawn  of  the  French  Renaissance  (1918);  E  K 
Chambers,  The  Elizabethan  Stage  (4  vols,  1923), 
Rafael  Altamira,  A  History  of  Spamth  Civilization 
(Eng  tr,1940),J  B  Black,  The  Reign  of  Elvtab*  th 
(19%),  Douglas  Bush,  English  literature  in  the 
Earlier  Srvnttemth  Century  (1945) ,  Ferdinand  Seht- 
vill,  The  Medici  (1949)  tor  tho  Renaissance  pe- 
riod in  Germany,  see  bibliography  under  REFOR- 
MATION 

Renaissance  architecture.  The  rebirth  of  classu  ir- 
chitectuie,  which  took  place  in  Italy  in  the  15th 
cent  and  spread  in  the  following  century  through 
Western  Europe,  terminated  the  supremacy  of  the 
Gothic  stylo  Since  the  Gothic  had  never  taken 
real  root  in  Italy,  a  return  to  the  classic  was  onh 
natural,  manifested  in  a  rediscovery  and  appropria- 
tion of  tho  classic  orders  Rome  s  structural  ele- 
ments, its.orchos,  vaults,  and  domes,  as  well  as  its 
decorative  forms,  served  as  an  open  treasury,  from 
which  the  designers  of  the  15th  cent  unstmtingU 
borrowed,  adapting  them  to  new  needa  in  novel 
combinations  While  using  Roman  motives,  Un- 
churches, town  halls,  palaces,  and  villas  were  new 
developments  in  plan  and  mass.  The  Italians,  even 
when  using  Gothic  lorms,  had  shown  little  taste  for 
structural  expression  In  thmr  new  system,  struc- 
ture served  merely  as  a  necessity  and  was  hidden 
behind  the  facades  and  interiors,  which  thus  were 
left  free  for  dispositions  of  the  classical  motives 
Of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  three  general  periods 
can  bo  seen  early  (c  1420-c  1500),  with  its  chief 
cont-eis  at  Florence  (its  birthplace),  Milan,  an<l 
Venice,  High,  or  classic  (c  1500-c  1580),  with 
Rome  the  important  center,  and  late,  or  BAROQUJ 
and  uococo  (c  J680-C  1780),  with  Rome  also  as 
center  Brunelleschi,  tho  earliest  great  architect  of 
tho  Renaissance,  produced  its  first  fruits  (1420)  in 
the  Pazzi  Chapel  and  the  dome  of  the  cathedra  I, 
Horenoe.  Leone  Battwta  Alberti  and  Bramanre 
were  other  great  designers  of  the  first  period  A 
fondness  for  the  free  use  of  beautiful  details  lod, 
particularly  in  Lombardy,  to  giaceful  designs,  m 
which,  however,  the  larger  possibilities  of  the  build- 
ing weie  submerged,  the  facade  of  the  CPRTOSA  ui 
PAVIA  is  a  notable  example  of  this  spirit  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rugged  stone  palaces  of  Florence, 
of  which  tho  Riccardi  (1430)  by  Micheloz/i  is  tho 
earliest,  capitalized  onl>  the  building's  simple  con- 
stituents Brumunte'h  later  works  (after  his  re- 
moval to  Rome,  1499)  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
sec  ond  period  and  exhibit  the  special  quality  of  its 
products — sound  organization  with  emphasis  on 
the  signific  ant  elements  of  the  building's  composi- 
tion, work  on  SAINT  PFTFR'S  CHURCH  was  begun 
by  Brarnanto  Deeper  understanding  of  the  monu- 
mental Roman  workt>  resulted  in  grand  and  unified 
designs  with  pure  and  well-integrated  details  The* 
classical  ORDERS  o*  ARCHITECTURE:,  often  at  inonu- 


and  the  persistence  in  the  Reimissaiu  e  of  many  mental  8(  ale,  now  plaj  od  the  chief  role  in  decora- 
medieval  problems  and  concepts  By  makmg knowl-  tion,  replac  ing  tho  free  and  graceful  motives  of  tht> 
edge  of  classical  literature  the  mark  of  an  educated  arabesque  pilasters,  candelabra,  and  colonnctte* 


gentleman,  tho  Renaissance  established  a  kind  of 
international  ( ulture  of  a  lay  character,  outside  of, 
independent  of,  and  often  hostile  to,  the  Church. 
An  ideal  of  the  autonomous,  versatile,  creative  in- 
dividual was  perhaps  tho  Renaissance  answer  to 
the  ancient  self-sufficient  Stoic  Whatever  individ- 
ualism may  have  meant ,  the  Renaissance  apparently 
centered  its  interest  ui  the  experiences,  nature,  and 
culture  of  the  individual  man.  Its  scientific  activ- 


arabesque  pilasters,  candelabra,  and  colonnctte« 
Vignola,  Pall.idio,  and  others  reduced  tho  orders  to 
s>  steins  of  pi  oportiomng  and  initiated  a  formal  uca- 
demicifiTi  Numerous  palaces  and  churches  ei  ected 
in  Rome  gave  it  preeminence,  and  here  woikecl  Pe- 
ruzzi,  Vignola,  Michelangelo,  and  also  Antonio  da 
Sangallo,  the  younger,  whose  Farnese  Palace  em- 
bodies the  period's  highest  standards  In  the  earlv 
years  of  the  phase  Palladio  and  Jacopo  Sansovino 
worked  in  N  Italy.  To  bigness  of  scale  baroque  ar- 
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RENAISSANCE  ART 

t  hitects  now  added  a  bold  and  theatrical  character, 
giving  the  classic  details  an  unprecedented  anima- 
tion Its  notable  achievements  include  the  two 
works  which  completed  St  Peter's — Carlo  Ma- 
derna's  facade  and  Bernini's  great  colonnaded  pi- 
ae«a  Borromiai  and  Domonico  I'  ontana  were  other 
representative  talents  The  introduction  of  Ren- 
aissance taste  into  France  was  hastened  by  French 
wars  on  Italian  soil  in  the  late  15th  and  early  16th 
cent.  A  number  of  Italian  artists  and  craftsmen 
were  encouraged  to  settle  in  France,  even  though 
not  responsible  for  the  first  Renaissance  creations 
there,  they  communu  ated  the  essence  of  the  classu 
manner  The  Htyle  made  one  of  its  first  tentative 
appearances  in  the  Louis  XII  wing  of  the  chateau 
of  Bloia.  It  passed  through  three  general  phases 
early,  or  transitional  (c  1490-c  1547),  including  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XII  and  Francis  I ,  <  lassical  (c  1547- 
c  1610),  and  the  LOUIB  PKHIOD  HTYLFS  (c  1610- 
c  1793)  In  the  first  period  Gothic  traditions  per- 
sisted in  plan,  structure,  and  exterior  masses,  in 
which  fresh  and  gra<  eful  Renaissance  details  were 

rifted  The  movement  was  sponsored  by  Francis 
a  prolific  builder  Handsome  and  livable  cha- 
teaux replaced  the  grim  feudal  tattles  Jboutame- 
bleau,  Cham  bo  rd,  and  Azay-lo-Rideau  are  famous 
examples  For  the  opening  of  the  classic  al  period 
the  commencement  of  the  Louvre  (1546)  by  Pierre 
Lescot  serves  as  a  mark.  Classic  proportions  and 
methods  of  composition  were  assimilated,  and  the 
use  of  the  orders  became  gcMieral  Though  Italian 
models  were  followed,  a  distim  tivelv  French  brand 
of  classicism  took  form  The  leading  architects 
were  Leacot,  Phihbert  Delorme,  and  the  Androuet 
du  Cerceau  family  Jean  Goujon  and  others  con- 
tributed fine  sculptural  adornments.  The  final  pe- 
riod was  similar  to  the  High  Renaissance  in  Italy 
in  that  the  main  forms  of  the  building  wore  selected 
for  emphasis  and  classic  simplification  Jacques 
Lemercier  and  Francois  Mansart  inaugurated  these 
larger  ideals  and,  along  with  Louis  Le  Vau  and 
Claude  Perrault,  launched  the  Louis  XIV  style  To 
their  period  belong  the  Church  of  Val-de-Grace, 
the  Institut  de  Vram-e,  Versailles,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Louvre  J  H  Mansart '&  works,  me  lud- 
mg  the  Place  Vend6me  and  the  Dome  des  Inva- 
hdoB,  displayed  its  monumental  trend  The  reign 
of  Louis  XV  (1716-74)  produced  the  decorative 
rococo  style  for  interiors,  while  exteriors  offered 
complete  sobriety  The  lucid  quality  of  French 
18th-century  taste  now  bee  ame  marked  in  the  plans 
of  houses,  in  largo  works,  and  in  town  planning 
J  A.  Gabriel  designed  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at 
Pans  and  the  Petit  Trianon  at  Versailles  With  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI  pre»ferenee8  for  classic  purity 
extended,  reclaiming  interiors  and  furniture  from 
the  rococo  Servandoni  and  Soiifflot  are  notable, 
the  Pantheon  by  the  latter,  however,  ushers  in  the 
academic  classic  revival,  marking  the  end  of  the 
Renaissance  In  the  style  as  adopted  in  Germany, 
about  the  middle  of  the  10th  cent  ,  the*  medieval 
love  for  picturesque  forms  still  dominated  though 
transferred  to  classic  motives  These,  freely  inter- 
preted and  resembling  the  Elizabethan  work  in 
England,  gave  full  pla>  to  onginahU  and  crafts- 
manship The  style,  however,  la»  king  trulv  groat 
architects,  failed  to  ac  hieve  full  development  as  in 
France  and  in  England  Nuremberg  and  Rothen- 
burg  are  rich  m  works  of  the  early  period  >  The 
native  taste  for  the  fanciful  assured  favorable  re- 
ception for  the  baroque  in  the  17th  cent,  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  where  Fischer  von  Erlach  was 
a  notable  exponent  A  roc  oc  o  based  upon  that  of 
Fram  e  and  largely  owing  to  the  works  of  Cuvilhes 
on  German  soil  attained  wide  use  ui  the  18th  cent 
The  Renaissance  ui  Hpam  also  developed  through 
throe  phases  the  earlj ,  or  PLATFHEBQCK,  commem - 
ing  early  m  the  16th  cent  ,  the  e.  lassie ,  or  so-called 
Greco-Roman,  late  16th  cent  and  early  17th,  and 
the  baroque  and  subsequent  CHURKIHUERESMUE, 
in  the  17th  and  18th  cent  In  the  first  period  Gothic 
and  Moorish  forms  (see  MUDIJAR)  intermingled 
with  the  new  classic  ones  Under  the  leadership  of 
Rerruguete  and  Francisco  de  Herrera,  the  younger, 
who  imported  strictly  classic  principles  from  Italy, 
the  second  period  was  one  of  c  orrev  tness  and  for- 
mality The  palace  of  Charles  V  at  Granada  (1527) 
is  its  finest  product.  The  dramatic  and  sometimes 
violent  elaborations  of  the  final  period  had  a  par- 
tM  ularly  close  correspondence  to  the  national  taste 
The  west  facade  of  the  Church  of  Santiago  de  Com- 
postela  is  perhaps  the  finest  example  In  England 
the  Renaissance  arrived  late,  appearing  onl,\  m 
the  middle  of  the  Ibth  cent  The  KUZABFTHAN 
»Ti  i  H  and  the  JACOBEAN  STYLE  applied  c  lassie  mo- 
tives while  retaining  medieval  forms.  The  turn 
towards  a  pure  and  monumental  classic  was  due  to 
lingo  Jones,  whose  royal  banqueting  hall  (1019), 
London,  decisively  established  the  Palladian  ideals 
tn  English  architecture  Upon  this  basis  Chusto- 
pher  Wren  created  his  great  public  and  domestic 
works,  followed  by  the  architects  of  the  GEORGIAN 
HTYLE,  eminent  among  whom  were  Hawksmoor, 
James  Gibbs,  Vanbrugh,  Sir  William  Chambers, 
and  the  Adam  brothers  See  T  G  Jackson,  Ren- 
at*«once  of  Roman  Architecture  (3  vols  ,  1922),  Tal- 
l)0t  Hamlin,  Architecture  through  the  Ages  (1940) 
Renaissance  art  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
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new  humanism  which  replaced  medieval  thought 
This  art,  based  on  classic  forms,  developed  first  and 
most  fully  in  Italy  Characteristk  of  the  style  is 
the  preoe  c  upation  with  visual  realism  and  scientific 
accuracy  The  problem  of  perspective  especially 
occupied  the  painters  of  the  period,  and  it  is  the 
faithful  study  of  this  which  distinguished  Renais- 
sance art  from  its  predecessors  and  paved  the  way 
for  subsequent  schools  The  dichotomy  of  visual 
realism  and  scientific  accuracy  was  solved  in  Ron- 
ai&sance  painting  by  painstaking  observation  of 
nature,  on  which  were  superimposed  such  geomet- 
ric arrangements  as  the  golden  section  and  pyram- 
idal construction.  Another  startling  innovation 
was  the  careful  modeling  of  light  and  shadow  from 
a  presumed  single  source  of  light,  replacing  the  me- 
dieval over-all  brightness  The  renewed  interest  in 
Greece  and  Rome  produced  in  classic  shapes  indi- 
vidual personalities  The  trend  towaid  the  revival 
of  classic  ideals  m  the  plastic  art  of  Italy  was  begun 
by  the  13th-century  Apuhan  school,  an  exponent 
of  which,  Nicola  Pisano,  executed  (c  1260)  work  on 
the  baptistery  of  Pisa  closely  following  Roman  con- 
ceptions, but  Byzantine  and  Gothic  precedents 
were  slow  to  yield  to  the  freedom  and  harmony  of 
naturalism  A  century  passed  before  the  advent 
of  Donatello  and  two  centuries  before  Michelan- 
gelo, whose  plastic  conceptions  contained  the  germ 
of  the  sue  ceeding  period  Italian  Renaissauc  e.  pro- 
ductive of  rnanj  monumental  works  of  art,  devel- 
oped three  periods  (soe  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITEC- 
TURE) Florence  was  the  great  center  of  manv 
Renaissance  masters,  including  Cimabue,  Giotto, 
Pra  Angelico,  Verrocchio,  Botticelli,  Ghirlanclaio, 
Leonardo  da  Vine  i,  and  others  Siena,  Venice,  Mi- 
lan, Rome,  and  other  It  ahan  cities  developed  schools 
of  painting  and  artisans'  workshops,  Titian  was 
the  great  Venetian  pauiter  of  the  Renaissance  Prog- 
ress was  gradual  from  the  work  of  Duccio  di  Buon- 
insegna  to  the  full  flower  of  Renaissance  form, 
color,  light,  and  perspoe  tive  in  Raphael  and  Cor- 
reggio  With  Charles  VIII's  expedition  to  Naples, 
Renaissance  influences  penetrated  into  France 
Francis  I  imported  Italian  artists,  among  whom 
Andrea  del  Sarto  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  are  re- 
ported to  have  visited  France  Henr>  II 's  marriage 
to  Catherine  do"  Medici  strengthened  Italian  pres- 
tige It  was  ui  the  minor  arts  and  m  glass  and  mini- 
ature painting  that  Renaissance  France  was  most 
active  and  alwavs  retained  a  distinctive  national 
style,  although  it  absorl>ed  current  trends  from 
Ital>  and  Flanders  In  sculpture  Joan  Cousin 
founded  tho  Jbrene  h  sc  hool,  Jean  Goujori  and  Ger- 
main Pilon  adding  luster  to  it  Onlj  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Renaissance  did  France  produce  such 
painters  as  Nicolas  Poussm  and  Claude  Lorram 
It  was  through  drilling  Italian  m  ulptors  of  the  late 
15th  cent  th.vt  Renaissance  influences  found  their 
wa\  into  Spam  and  met  with  enthusiastic  adapta- 
tion The  early  16th  cent  witnessed  an  active  na- 
tive Renaissance  school  of  definitely  Spanish  c  har- 
aiter,  and  during  tho  jwriod  thiee  distinct  trends 
developed — Moorish,  c  lassie ,  and  baroque  Of  the 
minor  arts  none  arc  more  characteristic  than  the 
elaboi  ate  ironwork  c  hurc  h  sc  reens  and  embossed 
leathers  Tho  Escorial  (1563-84)  reveals  the  Ital- 
ian influence  under  Philip  II  The  Low  Countries, 
in  c  cmtact  with  Renaissance  influences,  expenenc  ed 
a  golden  age  of  native  art,  with  such  masters  as  the 
Van  Eyck  brothers,  Roger  van  der  Wevden,  Lucas 
van  Levden,  Rubens,  and  Van  Dyck  In  Germany, 
preceding  the  Reformation,  Schongauor,  Dllrer, 
Holbein,  Luca&  Cranac  h,  the  elder,  and  Joos  van 
Cleef  dominated  tho  field  of  art  without  being 
greatly  moved  by  the  Renaissance  spirit  England 
produced  onlv  isolated  Renaissance  examples,  the 
baroque  element  being  pronounced  ui  the  minor 
arts  ui  the  late  Renaissance  See  fihe  Faure,  The 
Italian  Rtnaissance  (1929),  Bornhard  Berenson, 
The  Italian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance  (rev  ed  , 
1930) ,  1  J.  Mather,  Western  European  Painting  of 
the  R(t>ai*sance  (1939),  Anthony  Blunt,  Artistic 
Theory  in  Italy,  14fi(l-](>00  (1940),  Otto  Benesc  u, 
The  Art  of  the  Renaissance  in  Northern  Europe 
(1946) 

Renaissance  lace   see  LACK 

Kenan,  Ernest  (ernest'  runS'),  1823-92,  French 
historian  and  critic,  b  Brittany  In  1845  ho  re- 
nounced the  priesthood  for  which  a  devout  mother 
and  early  training  had  intended  him  With  the 
moral  and  financial  support  of  his  sister  Henriette 

he  remained  in  Paris  to  study  and  write    His  un-    

pressions  on  a  first  trip  to  Italy  in  1849,  described      po] 
in  letters  and  in  a  fragmentary  novel  Patrice  (1908} ,      Sec 
influenced  him   but  did  not  change  most  of  his 
basic  ideas  formed  by  1848  when  he  wrote  L'Aventr 


Though  he  never  wrote  a  complete  novel,  Renan 
turned  to  creative  writing  in  later  years  and,  with 
irony  And  poetic  atyle,  composed  Dialogues  et 
fragments  philoaophiques  (1876)  and  the  much 
discussed  Drome*  phdosophiquea  (1888)  Hie 
subtle  irony  and  beautiful  prose  are  blended,  some- 
times whimsically ,  in  the  Souvenirs  d'enfance  et  de 
jeunesse  (1883;  Eng  tr..  Recollections  of  My  Youth, 
1883)  His  influence  has  been  widespread,  and 
practically  all  of  his  works  have  been  translated 
into  English.  See  Lewis  Freeman  Mott,  Ernest 
Renan  (1921) 

Renart,  Jean  (zh&'  runar'),  fl.  1212,  French  poet. 
He  was  the  author  of  two  or  three  romans  courtois 
and  of  a  lai.  See  P  H.  Beekman,  Jean  Renart  and 
His  Writings  (1935) 

Renault,  Louis  (Iw6'  runcV),  1843-1918,  French 
jurist,  professor  of  international  law  at  the  Umv 
of  Paris  He  sat  on  the  Hague  Tribunal  (the  Per- 
manent Court  of  Arbitration)  and  did  much  to 
advance  arbitration.  He  shared  with  E  T  Moneta 
the  1907  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Rendina,  Gulf  of,  Greece  see  STRYMONIC  GULF. 

Rendsburg  (rents'b66rk) ,  eityjpop  35,502),  Schles- 
wig-Hobtein,  N  German  v,  W  of  Kiel  It  is  a  rail 
junction  and  a  port  on  the  Kiel  and  Eider  canals, 
and  it  has  shipyards,  machinery  plants,  and  various 
manufactures  Reudsburg  was  chartered  in  1253 
When  Schleswig-Holstein  rose  (1848-51)  against 


Denmark,  Rendsburg  was  its  provisional  capital 
>nes  regained  t  ontrol  and  razed  (1852-56)  its 


The  Danes  regai-, .   , 

fortress    In  1866  the  city  was  annexed  to  Prussia 

Renfi  (rumV),  1409-80.  king  of  Naples  (1435-80, 
rival  claimant  to  ALFONSO  V  of  Aragon  and  FER- 
DINAND I  of  Naples),  duke  of  Anjou,  Bar,  and 
Lorraine,  count  of  Provence,  also  called  Ren6  of 
Anjou  and  Good  King  Ren£.  The  second  son  of 
King  Louis  II  of  Naples,  he  was  count  of  Guise 
when  he  married  (1419)  Isabella,  heiress  of  Lor- 
raine and  Bar  He  inherited  Bar  in  1430  and  Lor- 
raine in  1431,  but  the  latter  title  was  contested  by 
a  rival  supported  by  Philip  the  Good  of  Burguridv 
Rene  was  captured  (14JI)  and  held  a  prisoner  de- 
spite Emperoi  Sigismund's  award  of  Lorraine  in  his 
favoi  At  the  death  (1434)  of  hia  brother,  LOMK 
III  of  Naples,  he  inherited  Anjou,  Provence,  and 
tho  claim  to  the  succession  of  JOANNA  II  of  Naples 
(d  1435),  who  adopted  him  as  heir  Reri6  was  set 
free  onl>  in  1437  and  in  1438  landed  in  Italy  to 
take  possession  of  his  kingdom  Alfonso  V  de- 
feated linn,  and  Rene  leturned  to  *  ranee,  estab- 
lishing a  btilliant  court  at  Angeis  In  1445  he  mar- 
ried his  daughter,  MAKC.A.RET  OF  ANIQU,  to  Henrv 
VI  of  England  Rene  about  that  time  delegated 
his  government  in  Lorraine  and  his  mteiosts  m 
Naples  to  his  son  John,  whom  he  made  duke  of 
Lorraine  and  Bai  in  1452  John's  expedition  to 
Naples  ended  with  his  defeat  at  Troja  (1462) 
Ren6  was  obliged  by  Louis  XI  of  Franco  to  prom- 
ise to  will  Anjou  to  the  Fronc  h  c  rown  at  his  death 
He  retired  to  Tarascon  in  Provence  late  in  his  life 
and  there  devoted  himself  almost  entiiely  to  pootrv , 
painting,  and  pastoral  games,  in  which  ho  ac  quired 
a  certain  reputation  His  titles  to  Provence  and 
Naples  passed  to  his  nephew,  Chailes,  duke  of 
Maine,  011  whose  death  (I486)  the  ANGEVIN  dy- 
nasty was  extinct,  and  they  revetted  to  the  French 
ciown  Lorraine  and  Bar  continued  under  his 
descendants  Though  his  historical  importance 
rests  chiefly  on  his  dynastic  connections,  Rene1  was 
also  remarkable  as  one  of  the  last  representatives 
of  medieval  chivahy  and  culture 

Renewed  Church  of  the  Brethren  seo  MORAVIAN 
CHURCH 

Renfrew,  c  ouuty,  Scotland  see  RENFREWSHIRE 

Renfrew  (reVfroo),  town  (pop  5,511),  S  Out,  on 
the  Bonnechere  near  its  junction  with  the  Ottawa 
river  and  W  of  Ottawa.  Renfrew  has  flour  and 
woolen  nulls  and  manufactures  motors,  stoves, 
and  electrical  equipment  Iron,  mica,  and  graphite 
are  mined  near  by. 

Renfrew  (rfin'frofc),  burgh  (pop  14.986),  county 
town  of  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Clyde*  and  neai  Glasgow  A  small  part  of  the 
burgh  is  in  Lanarkshire  Renfiew  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  Clyde  ports,  dating  from  the  early  12th 
cent.,  it  was  made  a  burgh  by  Robert  III  m  1397 
The  prince  of  Wales  has  held  the  title  baron  of 
Renfrew  since  1404  The  airport  for  Glasgow  is  at 
Renfrew,  the  town's  products  include  boilers, 
soap,  and  paint 

Renfrewshire  or  Renfrew,  county  (227  sq  mi ,  1931 

Jp.  288,586,  1948  estimated  pop.  333,095),  SW 
otland,  on  the  Clyde  estuary     The  region  is 
largely  hilly,  particularly  on  tho  southern  (Ayr- 


basic  ideas  formed  by  1848  when  he  wrote  L'Aventr  shire)  border  Besides  the  Clyde,  the  principal 
de  la  science  (1890,  Eng  tr  ,  1891)  Relativists,  rivers  are  the  Gryfe,  the  Black  Cart,  and  the  White 
concei  ned  with  fundamental  problems  of  human  Cart.  H  is  one  of  tho  smallest  but  most  populous 


natuie,  he  studied  religion  from  a  hwtorual  rather 
than  a  theological  point  of  view  He  wrote  Hittioire 
des  oriyines  du  cknstianismfi  (8  vols  ,  1863-83; 
Eng  tr  ,  The  History  of  the  Origins  of  Christianity, 
5  vols.,  1888-90},  of  which  the  first  volume,  Vwde 
Jesus,  became  hw  most  widely  known  book,  and  tho 
Hutmre  du  peuplc  d'lsrati  (5  vols  ,  1887-93;  Eng. 
tr.,  History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  1S88-96)  In 
1878  he  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  and  in 
1883  was  made  director  of  the  College  de  France 


Cart.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest  but  most  populous 
counties  of  Scotland  Because  of  its  rich  mineral 
deposits  and  its  proximity  to  the  Civ  de,  it  has  de- 
veloped into  an  important  industrial  region,  with 
manufactures  of  sugar,  chemicals,  textiles,  and 
whisky,  quarrying  of  shale,  coal  mining,  and  ship- 
building, Chief  towns  include  Groenock,  Paisley, 
Gourock,  Ban-head,  Port  Glasgow,  And  Johnatone. 
Renfrewshire  was  not  separated  from  Lanarkshire 
until  1404 
Rtai,  Guido:  see  GUIDO  Rswi. 


CroM  r*f*r«ocM  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Til*  key  to  pronunciation  faces  pftf*  1. 


He  constructed  the  first  approximately  correct  map 
of  India  (1783).  A  specialist  on  the  geography  of 
W  Asia  and  of  North  Africa,  he  wrote  on  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  Herodotus  (1800),  on  the 
topography  of  the  plain  of  Troy  (1814),  and  on 
Xenophon'a  retreat  (1816)  He  wan  a  pioneer  in 
the  scientific  study  of  winds  and  of  ocean  currents. 
He  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey 

Rennenlntmpf,  Pavel  Karlovich  (pft'vll  kar'luvfoh 
ra'nymkampf),  1854-1918,  Russian  general.  He 
fought  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  (1904-6),  and 
in  the  First  World  War  he  led  (Aug.,  1914)  an 
army  into  East  Prussia  He  failed  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  General  SAMBONOV,  thus  fa(  ihtatmg  Hinden- 
burg's  victory  at  Tannenberg  In  1916  Rennen- 
kampf  was  made  commander  of  the  northern 
front  He  was  executed  by  the  Bolsheviks 

Renner,  Karl  (kttrl'  re'nur),  1870-.1  Austrian  So- 
cialist statesman  A  deputy  after  1907,  Renner 
!>ecamo.  after  the  abdication  (Nov.  1918)  of 
Kmperor  Charles  I,  the  head  of  the  provisional 
Austrian  government  and,  after  elections  were 
held,  the  first  chancellor  of  the  Austrian  republic 
(1918)  AH  leader  of  the  Austrian  delegation  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  Renner  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Saint-Germain  In  Oct ,  1919,  he  again  be- 
<ame  chancellor  and  secretary  of  foreign  affairs 
He  resigned  (1920)  after  refusing  to  extradite 
Hunganan  revolutionaries  to  the  reactionary  gov- 
ernment in  Hungary  As  the  Second  World  War 
WHS  ending  in  April,  1945,  Homier  accepted  the 
premiership  and  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  in 
the  provisional  Austrian  government,  and  in  Dec  , 
1M45,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  liberated 
Austrian  republic 

Rennes  (rgn),  city  (pop  102,617),  capital  of  Ille-et- 
Vilaine  dept ,  NW  France,  on  the  llle  and  Vilaine 
nyprs  An  important  Gallo-Roman  town,  it  be- 
came (10th  cent )  the  capital  of  the  Bieton  county 
of  Hennos  and  (1196)  of  the  Angevin  dukes  of 
Brittany  Under  the  annen  regime  it  was  the  seat 
of  the  provincial  Breton  estates,  the  powerful 
PMUI-MKNT  of  Rennes,  and  several  courts  of  jus- 
tice Ravaged  by  the  Norsemen  and  in  the  Hun- 
tired  Years  War,  it  was  swept  by  a  fire  in  1720  The 


>wept  by  s 
),  which  1 


palace  of  justice  (1670),  which  housed  the  parle- 
ment,  survived  the  fire  An  archicpisc  opal  see, 
Rennes  has  a  cathedral  (18th-l9th  cent  )  and  a 
university  founded  in  1735  ThociU,  a  communi- 
cations and  manufacturing  center  suffered  some 
damage  in  the  Second  World  War  It  was  liberated 
(Aug  ,  1944)  from  German  occupation  by  U  8 
ttoops 

rennet  (tP'nlt),  substance  containing  rennin,  a  fer- 
ment or  enzyme  having  the  property  of  curdling 
milk  It  is  obtained  from  the  stomachs  of  young 
mammals  living  on  milk,  esppc  iall>  from  the  inner 
lining  of  tho  fourth,  or  digestive,  stomach  of  \oung 
calves  The  preparation  of  rennet  was  formerly  a 
part  of  the  domestic  dut>  of  making  cheese,  the 
inner  membrane  was  kept  in  salt,  dried,  and,  when 
needed,  soaked  in  water  Now  extract  of  rennet  is 
made  and  sold  commerc  tally  It  is  usually  prepared 
b\  soaking  the  tissues  in  warm,  slightly  salted 
\vatei  and  straining  and  preserving  the  resulting 
liquid  Heat  interferes  with  the  action  of  rennet 
Among  the  am  icnts,  the  ac  rid,  milk's  sap  of  the  fig 
tree  was  known  as  rennet  The  lad\  's  bedstraw,  or 
(/ahum  vfi  urn,  a  small  plant  with  yellow  flowers, 
has  long  been  known  and  used  for  the  same  purpose 
bj  English  housewives 

Rennie,  John,  1761-1821,  British  civil  engineer 
In  London  he  designed  the  Waterloo  (1811-17) 
and  Southwark  (1815-19)  bridges  London  Bndge, 
also  designed  by  him,  was  built  (1824-31)  by  his 
son,  Sir  John  Rennie,  17°4-1874,  who  was  knighted 
on  its  completion 

Reno,  Jesse  Lee  (re'no),  1823-62,  Union  general  in 
the  Civil  War,  b  Wheeling,  Va  (now  W  Va), 
grad  West  Point,  1846  He  was  twice  brevetted 
for  his  service  in  the  Mexican  War  In  the  Civil 
War,  Reno  was  made  a  brigadier  general  of  volun- 
teers (Nov ,  1861)  and  commanded  a  brigade  in 
Ambrose  Burnside's  expedition  to  North  Caiolina 
(1861-62)  Promoted  major  general  (July,  1862), 
he  led  the  9th  Corps  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  at  Chan  till},  and  at  South  Mt ,  where  he 
was  killed,  Sept  14,  1862  Reno,  Nev  ,  was  named 
fur  him 

Reno  (re'n5),ut>  (pop  21,317),  co  -seat  of  Washoo 
c  o  .  W  Nev  ,  on  tho  Truckee  rivei  between  Lake 
Tahoe  and  Pyramid  Lake,  me  190,1  Here  was  a 
popular  camp  site  beside  a  ford  on  the  Donner  Pass 
toute  to  California,  and  in  1860  a  bridge  was  built 
The  name  of  Lake's  Crossing  was  changed  to  Reno 
when  the  Central  Pacific  Rll  came  in  1868  and  the 
town  was  laid  out.  Today  the  largest  city  in  tho 
*tate,  it  is  u  shipping  and  distributing  center  for  a 
c  attle  and  milling  region  Irrigation  is  aided  by  tho 
Trwkee  Btoiage  project.  The  crisp  climate  and 
tho  extensive  resort  fac  ihties  m  a  state  which  per- 
mits quick  and  easy  divorce  have  piomoted  Reno's 
prosperity.  The  annual  rodeo  is  much  attended. 
It  in  the  seat  of  the  state  university  (see  NKVA.DA. 
UNIVERSITY  OF)  and  of  the  museum  and  library  of 
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the  state  historical  society.  The  state  hospital  for 
the  insane  is  hero  See  Max  Miller,  /fcno  (1941) 

Reno  (rft'no),  river,  131  mi  long,  rising  in  the 
Apennines,  N  central  Italy  It  flows  NE  past 
Bologna,  then  8K  into  the  Adriatic 

Renoir,  Pierre  Auguste  (pycV  ogust'  rnnwiir'), 
1841-1919,  French  painter,  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  French  school,  son  of  a  tailor  of 
Limoges.  The  family  early  moved  to  Paris,  and 
Renoir  went  to  work  at  the  age  of  13  as  a  decorator 
of  porcelain  in  a  factory  In  1862  he  entered 
Glevre's  art  school,  where  he  met  Cezanne,,  Monet, 
and  Sisley  Up  to  1870  he  lived  in  extreme  pov- 
erty In  the  '70s  he  began  to  paint  poi  traits  for 
a  living  One  of  these,  Mme  Charpentur  and  Her 
Children,  is  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
From  1880  to  1882  Renoir  traveled  in  Italy  and 
Algeria  In  1883  he  held  a  successful  exhibit  at  the 
Durand-Ruel  galleries  and  henceforward  never 
lacked  funds  In  1890,  plagued  by  gout,  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  Provence,  whore  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  In  his  last  years  he  was  obliged  to  paint 
with  a  brush  strapped  to  his  paralyzed  hand 
Throughout  a  long  life  Renoir  developed  consist- 
ently. At  30  he  had  the  rudiments  of  his  style  and 
never  ceased  to  perfect  it  Always  concerned  with 
the  play  of  light,  he  did  not,  like  certain  impres- 
sionists, sac  rifiee  it  to  form  or  composition  In  his 
essentially  lyrical  painting  exquisite  color  combines 
with  rhythmic  line  to  delight  the  eye  Although  he 
painted  manv  fine  landscapes,  he  is  perhaps  best 
known  for  his  pic  tures  of  women  and  children  and 
for  his  nude  figure  compositions  Renoir  is  repre- 
sented in  most  of  the  important  galleries  of  the 
world  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  the  Barnes 
Collection,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Louvre  contain 
large  and  excellent  collections  Among  his  manv 
famous  works  are  The  Canoeist*'  Breakfast,  Cirrus 
Children,  Lady  Seining  (Art  Inst ,  Chicago),  Girl 
Doing  Her  Hair  (Barnes  Coll  ,  Philadelphia),  Le 
Bal  A  Bougiml  (Mus  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston),  La 
Balanymre  and  IM  Toilette  (Louvre)  See  A  C 
Barnes  and  Violette  de  Mazia,  A  rt  of  Renoir  (19*5) 

Renouf,  Sir  Peter  Le  Page  (runoof ),  1822-97,  Eng- 
lish Egyptologist,  b  Germany  Educated  at  Ox- 
ford, he  was  influenced  by  John  Henrv  Newman 
and  became  a  Roman  Catholic  in  1842  From  1885 
to  1891  he  was  keeper  of  P^gyptian  and  Ass\rian 
antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  His  chief  work 
in  a  fine  translation  of  the  Egyptian  BOOK  OF  THE 
DEAD,  left  unfinished  at  his  death  See  G  C  Mas- 
pero,  W  H  H viands,  and  Edward Nairlie,  ed  ,  The 
Life-Work  of  Sit  Peter  Le  Page  Rtnonf  (4  vols  , 
1902-7),  containing  a  biography 

Renouvier,  Charles  Bernard  (sh.irl'  bPrnar'  runo"ov- 
y&'),  1815-l*HM,  Frenc  h  philosopher  He  led  a  life 
of  retirement,  devoted  to  writing  and  study  Re- 
nouvier sought  a  synthesis  of  the  ideas  of  Kant 
and  Comte,  contributing  articles  to  the  Ann  ft 
philosophique,  a  magazine  devoted  to  bringing  to- 
gether the  ideas  of  those  two  philosophers  He 
formulated  an  extensive  system  of  idealism,  modi- 
fying Kant  b\  accepting  his  principal  doc  trmes  but 
rejecting  the  unknowable  and  the  infinite  His 
chief  works  aie  Manuel  rtpublicain  dc  I'homme  at 
du  citoyen  (1848),  Science  de  la  morale  (1869),  Le 
Philoaophe  (1900),  and  Lea  Lhlemmea  de  la  mtta- 
physKiue  pure  (1901) 

Renovo  (rfnO'vo),  borough  (pop  3,784),  N  central 
Pa  ,  on  tho  Wost  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
NW  of  Lock  Haven,  laid  out  1862,  me  1866 

Rense,  Germany   see  HHKNHE 

Rensselaer  1  (rfin'sulur,  -l£r)  Residential  city 
(pop  3,214),  eo  seat  of  Jasper  co  ,  NW  Ind  ,  on 
the  Iroquoifl  river  and  NW  of  Logansport,  settled 
c.1836,  inc .  1897  It  is  a  farm  trading  center 
2  (rCnsuleV,  reVsulur)  Industi  ml  and  c  ommercial 
city  (pop  10,768),  E  N  Y  ,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hudson  opposite  Albany,  settled  in  the  17th  cent 
by  Dutch,  me  1897  It  was  formed  by  the  union 
of  several  villages  within  tho  tract  granted  to 
Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer  b>  the  Dutc  h  West  India 
Company  Shirts,  wool  products,  and  c  hemu  als 
are  made.  At  the  17th-century  Fort  (Vailo,  now  a 
museum,  the  British  surgeon  Richard  Shxickburg 
is  said  to  have  written  YANKEE  DOODLE 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  at  Trov,  N  Y  , 
uonsectanan,  for  men,  founded  1824,  opened  1825, 
chartered  1826  to  gi\e  degrees,  though  called  a 
school  until  1833,  named  Rensselaer  Institute 
1833-51.  It  has  university  courses  in  arc  hitec  ture, 
business  administration,  engineering,  and  science. 
Founded  by  Stephen  VAN  RENHSEI  VFH  for  tho 
application  of  science  to  common  purposes,  it  was  a 
pioneer  technical  school  and  a  model  for  many 
others  Amos  Eaton,  the  first  director,  organized 
chemistry  and  physics  laboratories  for  use  of 
students  The  first  U  S  engineering  degrees  wero 
given  here  in  1835  See  history  by  P  C.  Ricketts 
(3d  ed  ,  1934) 

rent,  in  law,  whatever  a  tenant  is  required  to  pay  for 
the  use  of  another's  property.  Rent,  in  this  sense, 
may  be  merely  a  token  in  recognition  of  tho  renter's 
ownership  Its  meaning  in  economics  in  more  com- 
plex, but  since  the  word  rent  means  any  income  or 
yield  from  an  object  capable  of  producing  wealth, 
its  limitation  to  a  more  special  sense  is  somewhat 
arbitrary  and  justified  only  by  a  general  consensus 


REPARATIONS 

of  opinion  and  usage  The  term  rent  is  now  ordi- 
narily wted  in  the  broad  sense  and,  besides  the  re- 
turn from  land,  includes  the  return  from  such 
things  as  tools,  machmorv  ,  and  houses  Objects  are 
rented  for  a  limited  period  of  time  and  must  be  re- 
turned m  the  original  condition  The  early  English 
writers  on  economics  (16th -18th  cent)  used  the 
word  to  mean  interest  on  a  loan,  but  its  economic; 
meaning  gradually  narrowod  to  tho  sense  of  the  re- 
turn on  land  Modern  rent  doctrine  begins  ui  the 
18th  cent  The  PHYSiooHArs  centered  their  eco- 
nomic 8\stem  on  land  They  believed  that  rent 
was  measured  by  the  net  product,  i.e  ,  the  surplus 
over  the  c  osts  of  production  Because  they  identi- 
fied wealth  with  fixed  material  objects,  the  physio- 
crat* considered  rent  not  as  the  variable  yield  from 
the  land  but  as  a  fixed  value,  which  they  called 
"current  price  of  leases"  and  "disposable  revenue  " 
Adam  Smith  attempted  to  formulate  a  "natural 
rate"  of  rent  based  on  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand This  rate  would  insure  the  subsistence  of 
landlord  and  farmer  without  upsetting  the  price 
system  Too  high  a  rate  would  force  the  farmer  to 
overprocluc  e  and  thus  prices  would  be  depressed, 
while  too  low  a  rato  would  have  the  contrary  re- 
sults The  later  theory  developed  by  RICABDO  (also 
by  MvLTHtm)  was  formulated  in  a  period  of  great 
food  scarcity  Ric  ardo  held  that  the  demand  de- 
termined tho  amount  of  marginal  land  under  culti- 
vation and  that  rent  was  determined  by  thus  mar- 
gin, which,  since  it  was  the  poorest  land,  had  the 
highest  costs  of  production  Rtcardo  attacked 
Smith  for  putting  rent  on  the  same  footing  with 
wages  and  profits  as  one  of  the  c  outs  of  produc  tion 
Ric  ardo  thought  that  high  or  low  wages  and  profits 
were  the  cause  of  high  or  low  prices,  while  high  or 
low  rents  were  the  effect  of  these  prices  He  tended 
to  underemphasize  the  important  e  of  demand  and 
overemphasize  c  osts  of  production  The  subse- 
quent history  of  rent  doctrine  consists  largely  of 
hostile  criticisms  of  the  Ricardian  theory  Henry 
GEORGE,  for  example,  thought  that  monopolistic 
control  of  rent  was  the  cause  of  poverty,  which 
could  only  be  cured  by  converting  private  rights 
into  public  by  the  medium  of  a  single  tax  on  land 
earning  alone  Much  of  the  literature  about  eco- 
nomic rent  was  written  when  the  farmer  was  not 
separated  from  tho  consumer  b\  a  middleman 

Renton,  cit>  (1940  pop  4,488,  1947  special  census 
pop  15.309),  W  Wash  ,  near  Lake  Washington  SE 
of  Seattle,  me  1901  Renton  produces  coal,  air- 
craft, and  farm,  dairy,  and  clay  products 

Renville,  c  itv  (pop  1,256),  SW  Minn  ,  E  of  Granite 
tails,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  c  1863 

Renwick,  James,  1818-95,  American  architect,  b 
New  York  city,  grad  Columbia,  1836  His  design 
for  Grace  Chun  h  (1843  4b)  in  New  York  city  was 
followed  by  that  for  St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  he 
was  chosen  architect  in  1853,  and  the  cathedral 
was  dedicated  in  1879,  the  most  ambitious  essay  in 
Gothic  which  the  period  of  the  Gothic  revival 
produced  In  Washington  he  built  the  original 
Corcoran  Gallery  and  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion Other  works  were  the  first  building  of  Vassar 
College  and  the  distributing  reservoir  for  the 
Croton  Aqueduct  in  New  York 

reparations,  term  applied  since  the  First  World  War 
to  payments  sought  by  vu  tonou-s  nations  as  com- 
pensation for  material  losses  caused  by  the  war 
By  signing  (1919)  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which 
was  not  ratified  by  the  United  States,  Germany 
ac  cepted — though  under  protest — responsibility 
as  an  aggressor  nation  for  "the  loss  and  damage  to 
which  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  and 
their  nationals  have  been  subjected  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  War"  (Article  231)  The  treaty 
established  a  commission  to  administer  the  col- 
lection and  distribution  of  reparations  payments 
After  several  conferences,  reparations  were  ulti- 
mately assessed  on  the  basis  of  German  capacity 
to  pay  rather  than  on  tho  total  loss  or  damage 
suffered  The  sum  announced  m  1921  by  the 
reparation  commission  was  132,000,000000  gold 
marks  Subsequent  agreements  provided  for  par- 
tial payments  in  kind  Early  m  1924  the  commis- 
sion declared  Germany  m  arrears  on  coal  ship- 
ments, and  French  and  Belgian  troops  occupied  the 
RUHK  district  Great  Britain  refused  to  sanction 
French  and  Belgian  action,  and  the  split  between 
British  and  French  policies  on  reparations  widened 
steadily  In  the  meantime  the  reparations  prob- 
lem had  become  involved  with  the  question  of 
Allied  WAR  DEBTS  to  the  United  States.  The  U.S 
government,  which  had  w  aived  all  claims  on  repa- 
rations, refused  to  a<  c  ept  tho  view  of  its  debtors, 
who  declared  themselves  unable  to  fulfill  then  obli- 
gations to  the  United  States  unless  Germany  ful- 
filled its  obligations  toward  them  In  1924  Ger- 
many and  the  Alhefc  accepted  the  DAWEH  PLAN, 
by  which,  m  exchange  of  a  foreign  loan,  Germany 
undertook  to  pay  1,000,000,000  gold  marks  annual- 
ly in  reparations  The  unsuccessful  occupation  of 
the  Ruhr  was  ended  in  the  same  year  The  Dawes 
Plan  waa  replaced  m  1929  by  the  YOUNG  PLAN 
This  established  the  Bank  for  International  Settle- 
ments at  Basel,  it  somewhat  eased  the  annuities, 
to  be  paid  by  Germany  until  1988,  and  sought  to 

secure  their  payment  by  mortgaging  the  German 
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state  railways  However,  tho  growing  economic 
world  crisis  resulted  (1931)  in  a  one-year  morato- 
rium on  all  intergovernmental  debts,  proposed  by 
US  President  Herbert  Hoover.  Finally,  m  1932, 
the  Lausanne  Pact  set  aside  the  German  repara- 
tion debt  arid  substituted  a  proposed  issue  of  5  per- 
cent bonds  for  3,000,000,000  marks  Though  tho 
agreement  was  never  ratified,  German  pavmonts 
were  not  resumed  In  the  Second  World  War  tho 
principle  of  reparation  payments  by  Germany  was 
agreed  upon  at  the  YALTA  CoNi.ERt.Nct.  (Fcb , 
1945)  At  the  Potsdam  Conference  (Julv-Aug , 
1945)  half  of  tho  German  reputations  payments 
was  awarded  to  tho  USSR,  which  undertook  to 
satisfy  Polish  claims  with  15  percent  of  that  half 
The  remainder  was  to  be  distributed  by  Great 
Britain  and  tho  United  States  to  tho  othor  claim- 
ants among  tho  United  Nations  Reparation 
payments  to  the  USSR  wore  to  bo  effcc  ted  through 
removal  of  assets  and  industrial  equipment  from 
the  Russian-occupied  zone  of  Germany  and  of  a 
small  part  of  the  industrial  equipment  seized  in  the 
three  other  zones  Tho  othui  countries  were  like- 
wise to  be  satisfied  out  of  German  assets  in  Allied 
or  neutral  countries,  removal  of  industrial  equip- 
ment, and  seizure  of  Gorman  ships  Disagreement 
over  the  settlement  of  reparations  were  an  intrinsic 
part  of  the  disagreement  between  Russia  and  the 
Wobtern  Powers  o\er  GERMANY  m  general  No 
final  agreement  had  been  reached  by  tho  ond  of 
1949  Reliable  report*  indicated  that  dismantling 
of  German  industries  took  place  on  a  large  scale  in 
Russian-held  Germany  Reparations  other  than 
to  the  USSR  anil  Poland  were  appoitioncd  in  an 
agreement  signed  by  18  nations  m  Jan  ,  1940,  at 
Paris,  and  a  10-nation  reparations  agency  was 
established  at  Brussels  Dismantling  of  German 
plants  by  American,  French,  and  British  occupa- 
tion forces  proceeded  at  an  it  regular  rhythm  The 
Pans  Peace  Conference  of  1940  itnpohed  repara- 
tions payments  on  Bulgaria  (i.125,000,000), 
Finland  (?300,000,000),  Hungarv  (S300.000.000), 
Italy  (* 360,000,000) ,  and  Rumania  (»300,000,000) 
Tho  United  States,  Groat  Britain  and  France 
claimed  no  reparations  from  these  five  countries, 
and  the  amounts  due  to  Russia  wore  subject  to 
adjustment  by  treaties  with  the  USSR  For  tho 
payment  of  reparations  by  Japan,  see  JAPVN  See 
J  M  Keynes,  The  Economic  Consequtncis  of  the 
Peace  (1919),  G  D  H  Colo,  War  f)<Ms  and  Repa- 
rations (1932),  J  W  Wheplor-Bonnett,  The  Wrtck 
of  Reparations  (19J3),  C  G  Dawcs,  A  Journal  of 
Reparations  (1939) 

repartimiento  (rapart^myoVte),  in  Spanish  colonial 
practit  e,  in  a  broad  sense  any  offic  lal  distribution  of 
goods,  houses,  mines,  services,  and  the  like  From 
the  ver>  beginning  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  in  the 
Amei  teas,  the  conquering  soldiers  and  commanders 
and  also  officials  and  missions  were  allotted  pieces 
of  land  together  with  the  Indians  living  on  them 
This  process  was  tho  repartimiento,  and  it  com- 
menced as  early  as  1499  The  lands  and  Indians 
were  held  as  encomiondas  (see  EVCOMIENDA),  and 
the  eaily  system  IH  usually  called  by  that  name 
The  encomienda  disappeared  soon,  however,  and 
was  replaced  by  a  sj  stem  of  forced  labor  and  other 
assessments  exacted  from  the  Indians,  called  the 
repartimiento  de  indws  The  word  was  thus  used  in 
the  sense  of  "as&ossment,"  and  that  is  what  is  nor- 
mally meant  by  repartimiento  The  system  con- 
tinued long  and  was  the  coio  of  PEONAGE  in  New 
Spain  In  Poiu  the  very  similar  assessment  of 
forced  labor  was  called  the  mita 

Rephael  (rC'facIl)  lHeb,=whom  God  heals],  gate- 
keeper of  the  Temple  1  Chron  26  7 

Rephah  (r6'fu)  [Heb  ,=•  riches],  ancestor  of  Joshua 
1  Chron  7  25 

Rephaiah  (rffal'd,  refa'yu)  [Heb  ,= healed  by 
God]  1  Descendant  of  Judah  1  Chi  on  321  2 
Chief  whose  followers  defeated  the  Amalekites 
1  Chron  4  42  3  Son  of  Tola  1  Chron  72  4  Re- 
pairer of  the  wall  Neh  ?  9  5  Descendant  of  Saul 

1  Chron  9  43   Rapha    1  Chron  8  37 

Rephaim  (refa'Im),  vallej,  SW  of  Jerusalem  2 
Sam  5  18,22,23  13,  1  Chron  11  15, 14  9,  Isa  17.5 

Rephaims  (rffa'Imz),  little-known  race  of  giants 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  Gen  145,  1520  They 
were  also  referred  to  simply  as  "giants  "  Deut 

2  11,20,  3  11,13,  Jowhua  124,  13  12.  17  15 
Rephidim  (rS'ftdlm,  rgfi'dlm),   unlcxatod  place  in 

Sinai  where  Moses  smote  the  rock  and  brought 
forth  water  Ex  17,  19  2;  Num  33  14 

Repin,  Ilya  Yefimovich  (Clya'  >)tff'muvlch  ryfi'pYn), 
1844-1918,  Russian  historical  and  genre  painter 
and  sculptor  He  studied  in  St  Poteisburg  and 
abroad  and  became  the  foremost  representative  of 
tho  realistic  style  in  Ruasia  In  his  Volga  Haulers, 
The  Arrest  of  a  Political  Offender,  and  The  Terror- 
istt,  he  expressed  the  hbeial  views  of  his  day  llw 
large  histoncal  paintings,  such  as  Ivan  the  Ttrnble 
and  The  Cossacks  Drafting  a  Letter  to  the  Sultan, 
are  IDS  best-known  works  Most  of  his  picture's  arc 
in  the  museums  of  Moscow  and  Lcningiad 

replacement  series   soo  METAL 

repousse  (rupoosa'),  the  piocess  or  the  product  of 
ornamenting  metallic  surfa(  e»  iv  ith  de*ign&  in  re- 
lief hammered  out  from  tho  back  by  hand  Gold 
and  silver,  being  nutmals  of  both  intrinsic  value 
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and  great  malleability,  are  most  commonly  used 
today  for  fine  work,  but  other  metals,  such  as  cop- 
per and  tin,  are  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  bronze 
was  extensively  used  in  past  times.  The  method 
employed  involves  the  use  of  a  substance  with  firm 
but  elastic  properties,  usually  of  a  pitch  composi- 
tion, though  linoleum,  wood,  or  soft  metal  may  be 
used,  upon  which  the  face  of  the  object  w  placed 
and  against  which  the  raised  portions  of  ornamen- 
tation are  beaten  out  from  the  back  with  shaped 
hammers  and  piuu  hcs  For  articles  of  special  form 
and  for  rough  blocking  out,  a  snarling  iron  is  used 
This  is  so  foi  med  that  itb  point,  or  head,  can  be  ap- 
plied to  inteuor  poitions  of  vessels  to  function  as  a 
hammer  by  reflex  action  resulting  from  a  blow  upon 
its  opposite  end  The  process  is  of  ancient  origin, 
having  been  used  by  most  early  civilizations.  In 
succeeding  ages  the  periods  of  highest  artistic 
achievement  have  contributed  work  of  great  ex- 
cellence and  importance,  from  the  famous  bronze 
armor  of  Greece,  of  tho  4th  cent  B  C  ,  through 
Byzantine  religious  works,  and  including  some  of 
the  finest  products  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  Rtpnustf 
work  is  often  finished  with  chasing  on  the  face  of 
tho  metal  The  teim  is  to  be  differentiated  from 
embossing,  in  which  the  relief  ornament  is  formed 
by  dies 

Repplier,  Agnes  (rf'plfr),  1855--,  American  essayist, 
b  Philadelphia,  of  Fiench  parents  Her  essays, 
first  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  other 
magazines,  are  esteemed  for  their  scholarly  back- 
ground, wit,  and  sometimes  rapier-sharp  social 
criticism  Among  her  collections  of  essays  are 
Hooks  and  Men  (1888),  Essays  in  Miniature  (1892), 
Points  of  Friction  (1920),  and  To  Think  of  Tea' 
(1Q32)  In  Pursuit  of  Laughter  (1936)  is  a  his- 
torical study  She  has  also  written  biographies  of 
Pore  Marquette  (1929),  Mere  Marie  of  the  Ursu- 
hnos  (1931),  and  Junlpero  Serra  (1933)  Partly 
autobiographical  works  are  In  Our  Convent  Days 
(1905),  A  Happy  Half-Century  (1908),  and  Eight 
Decades  (1937)  See  biography  by  G  S  Stokes 
(1949) 

representation.  In  government  tho  sovereign  power 
is  nearly  always  understood  to  be  representative  of 
the  people  as  a  whole  Such  a  function  derives 
cither  fiom  the  choice  of  the  sovereign  by  the 
people,  as  m  modem  democracies,  or  from  the 
hovereign's  possession  of  a  mixed  civil  and  religious 
status  similar  to  that  of  tho  Roman  emperors,  the 
divine-right  monarchs,  and,  in  rec  ont  tunes,  Japa- 
nese rulers,  symbolizing  the  union  of  the  people  in 
the  neison  of  the  ruler  Representation  involving  a 
degree  of  choice  in  the  selection  of  the  sovereign 
was  known  m  ancient  tunes  and  in  early  German 
popular  assemblies  The  English  Parliament  had 
a  notable  jpart  in  developing  representative  govern- 
ment as  it  is  understood  today  Early  Western 
representation  was  based  on  the  throe  estates, 
nobility,  clergy ,  and  burghers  Modern  representa- 
tion is  based  usually  on  numbers  and  territorial 
groupings  of  the  population  and  is  predicated  in 
democracies  upon  tho  elective  principle  Election 
districts  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
customauly  return  only  a  single  member  to  the 
legislative  body,  thus  in  effect  nullifying  tho  votes 
of  the  minority  To  remedy  this  situation  19th- 
century  political  theorists  devised  schemes  of  pro- 
portional i ©presentation  or  preferential  voting  to 
give  minoiities  repiebentation  according  to  their 
numeric  al  strength  and  to  reflect  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  (  ommunity  with  exactitude  Systems 
of  proportional  representation  have  been  tried  m 
many  c  ountnos  and  are  used  in  many  American  mu- 
nicipalities Representatives  in  democratic  govern- 
ing bodies  are  theoretically  subject  to  the  wishes  of 
their  constituents,  but  must  bo  guided  in  part  by 
the  policies  and  discipline  of  the  political  party  to 
which  thev  belong  See  REPUBLIC 

Representation  of  the  People  Acts,  enacted  by  the 
Biitish  Parliament  to  continue  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  begun  by  the  RBFORM  BILLS  As  a  result 
of  the  government's  dependence  on  the  unified  ef- 
forts of  the  whole  people  in  the  First  World  War, 
the  Representation  of  the  People  Act  of  1918  quali- 
fied as  voters  with  a  few  exceptions  all  men  of  21 
years  or  over  who  could  establish  a  short  residence 
and  women  over  30  years  A  few  plural  votes  were 
allowed  The  basis  of  representation  was  fixed  at 
1  to  70,000  Tho  Representation  of  the  People  Act 
of  1928  qualified  all  women  for  the  suffrage  on  the 
same  terms  as  men 

Representatives,  House  of*  see  CONGRESS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

reprieve  (rlprfiv')i  in  law,  tho  temporary  suspension 
of  a  sentence  for  committing  crime  In  the  United 
States  the  power  to  reprieve  rests  in  the  executive 
(President  or  governor),  who  may  also  grant  a 
PARDON  A  court  may  reprieve  a  convicted  criminal 
pending  his  appeal,  in  moat  cases  by  releasing  him 
m  bail 

reprisal  (rlprl'zul),  m  international  law,  the  taking 
by  one  nation  of  the  property  or  territory  of  an- 
other nation  to  compel  redress  for  injury.  A  re- 
prisal, technically,  u»  not  an  act  of  war,  because  it 
is  solely  m  response  to  conduct  which  violated  in- 
ternational law  When,  however,  reprisals  are  taken, 
against  a  power  of  equal  strength,  they  may  pro- 


voke war.  Tho  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  probably 
may  be  interpreted  as  classing  repusals  with  acts 
endangering  peace  Modern  international  law  no 
longer  recognizes  private  leprisal  This  was  the 
right  of  a  private  person  to  satisfy  a  legal  claim 
against  an  alien  by  seizing  property  belonging  to  a 
person  of  the  alien's  nationality  The  authority 
was  contained  in  a  letter  of  reprisal  issued  by  the 
sovoi  eign 

reproduction,  one  of  the  fundamental  functions  of 
all  living  things,  tho  production  of  now  individuals 
by  other  individuals  Tho  performam  o  of  the  f unc  - 
tion  varies  widely  m  method  and  complexity,  from 
the  relatively  simple  division  or  pulling  apart  into 
two  of  some  of  the  lowest  forms  of  animals  ami 
plants  ko  tho  complicated  processes  of  tho  higher 
vertebrates  Nevertheless,  m  spite  of  these  differ- 
ences in  detail  of  performance,  the  process  as  a 
whole  is  capable  of  division  into  two  mam  types 
that  in  which  uew  individuals  are  produced  by  a 
single  individual  is  culled  asexual  repioduction,  and 
that  in  which  two  individuals  are  involved  is  sexual 
reproduction  Asexual  ropioduction  is  common 
among  plants,  but  is  not  generally  observed  in  ani- 
mals except  in  tho  lower  forms  In  it,  germ  cells 
or  their  equivalents  are  not  produced  The  sim- 
plest form  of  such  reprodiu  tion  is  the  division  into 
two  (fission)  of  a  single  cell  It  is  a  simple  pulling 
apart  of  tho  cell,  followed  by  a  reorganization  of  tho 
cell  material  It  occurs  in  one-celled  animals,  such 
as  the  amoeba,  paramecium,  stylonychia,  and  other 
protozoans  Some  of  the  simplest  forms  of  green 
plants  reproduce  exclusively  by  fission,  others 
partly  by  sexual  means  Demmds  and  diatoms  sep- 
arate thus  into  two  equal  and  distinct  pints,  each 
of  which  can  grow  and  develop,  by  a  reorganization 
of  the  material  in  each  part,  into  new  individuals 
Some  forms,  e  g  ,  the  Pleurococcus,  divide,  but  the 
parts  remain  in  contact  for  some  tune  after  divi- 
sion In  some  filamentous  forms  fragmentation  oc- 
curs, i  e  ,  parts  that  have  broken  off  from  the  par- 
ent develop  into  new  mdrv  iduals  Another  form  of 
separation  into  parts  is  multiple  fission  or  sporula- 
tion,  m  which  the  parent  divides  into  u  number  of 
new  cells  or  spores,  each  of  which  develops  subse- 
quently into  new  organisms  The  offspi  ing  of  »ome 
of  these  remain  attached,  forming  a  colony  in  which 
all  cells  do  not  perform  tho  sumo  fum  tions,  but  be- 
come specialized  In  other  cas^s  (c  g  ,  the  malaria 
parasite),  the  cells  separate  to  foi  m  now  01  garusms 
In  budding,  the  parent  colls  do  not  form  equal 
parts  but  give  off  smaller  portions  from  thorn solv  es 
called  buds  This  form  of  asexual  reproduction 
occurs  also  in  lower  forms  of  many-colled  animals, 
as  in  the  fresh-water  h.ydra.  Internal  buds  are 
formed  in^he  sponges  and  are  known  as  gemmule& 
Many  living  things  (a  great  many  plants)  iupro- 
duco  by  means  of  asexual  spores,  bodies  w  ln<  h  give 
rise  directly  to  new  individuals  In  addition  to  tho 
non motile  forms,  some  spores  are  free-swi mining, 
being  equipped  with  cilia  (hairhke  processes)  01 
flagella  (processes  similar  to  cilia  but  laiger  and 
longer)  Spores  are  found  in  the  life  cycles  of  main 
algae  and  fungi,  e  g  ,  yeast,  bread  mold,  tho  c  om- 
mon  tree  lichen,  wheat  rust,  and  corn  smut  In  the 
alternation  of  generations  in  mosses  and  fei  us,  in 
one  part  of  the  life  cycle  asexual  spores  arc  pro- 
duced which  give  use  to  now  plants  bearing  sexual 
organs  Vegetative  icproductiou  involves  the  pro- 
duction of  new  individuals  by  various  paits  which 
are  not  spec  lalued  for  i  eproduc  tion  Pi  o<  esses  arc 
formed  on  the  leaves  of  some  plants,  thus  giving 
rise  to  young  pluntlets  Rootstocks,  bulbs,  tho  po- 
tato (tuber),  the  stolons  of  tho  strawberry,  and  the 
stems  of  some  plants  produce  new  individuals  Re- 
generation commonly  indicates  the  growing  again 
of  lost  parts,  but  in  some  coses,  as  in  certain  fiat- 
worms,  a  small  piece  of  an  individual  will  bee  ome  a 
new  individual  Fragmentation  is  not  confined  to 
the  lower  plants,  but  occurs  also  among  tho  higher 
plants  A  twig  of  willow,  for  example,  (  an  give  i  iso 
to  a  new  plant  Sexual  reproduction  is  essentiallv 
cellular  in  nature,  i  e  ,  involves  the  union  ol  two 
colls  to  produce  a  third  coll  which  can  giow  and 
develop  into  a  new  organism  When  it  involves  the 
union  of  two  cells  of  like  nature,  it  is  called  conju- 
gation An  exchange  of  material  between  two  like 
cells  is  also  called  conjugation  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  two  <  ells  are  unlike  in  natuio,  the  union 
is  FERTILIZATION  Sexual  cells  are  called  gametes 
and  are  distinguished  as  OVUM  and  BPERM  They 
are  produced  in  animals  in  ovary  and  tcstis  In  the 
flowering  plants,  tho  sperm  appears  in  tho  pollen 
grain  produced  in  tho  anther,  and  tho  ovum  is 
found  in  the  ovary  at  the  base  of  the  pistil 
reptile  (rop'tul,  -til)  [Latin, -creeping],  member  of 
the  class  of  <  old-blooded,  lung-breathing  vertebrate 
animals  called  Reptiha.  They  are  classed  above 
the  amphibians  and  below  the  birds  and  mammals 
Scales,  bony  plates,  or  horny  shells  form  the  body 
covering.  The  voung  resemble  the  parents  when 
hatched  and  do  not  undergo  a  raetamoiphosw  Tho 
majority  of  reptiles  lay  their  eggs  in  sand  or  earth 
or  decaying  vegetation  In  some  snakea  and  lizards 
the  young  develop  within  tho  body  of  tho  female 
Included  in  tho  reptile  group  are  the  SNAKE,  LUARD, 

CHAMELEON,  TURTLE,  CROCODILE,    and    ALLIGATOR 
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and  the  extinct  DINOSAUR,  PTERODACTYL,  and  ich- 
thyosaur  Reptiles  are  believed  to  have  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Carboniferous  era  See  R  L  Ditmars, 
Reptiles  of  North  America  (rev  ed  ,  1936)  and  Kep- 
ttlrt  of  the  World  (1933) ,  Thomas  Barbour,  Iteptilw 
and  AmpMnarts  (1934) ,  Arthur  Lovendge,  Reptiles 
of  the  Pacific  World  (1945) 

Repton,  town  and  parish  (pop  1,518),  Doibv  .ire, 
England,  HW  of  Derby  A  monasteiy  stood  here  in 
the  7th  cent  but  was  later  destroyed  by  tho  Danes 
There  are  remains  of  a  priory  founded  in  1172,  and 
the  Church  of  St  Wystari  has  a  fine  Saxon  c  rypt 
Repton  is  known  chiefly  as  the  site  of  a  public  school 
foi  boys,  Repton  School  (1557) 
republic,  now  understood  to  bo  a  sovereign  state 
ruled  by  representatives  of  a  widely  inclume  elec- 
torate The  size  and  population  of  modern  re- 
public s  have  led  to  indirec  t  government  by  chosen 
i eprosentatives  of  the  people,  arid  instances  and 
functions  of  direct  government  In  the  electorate 
are  rare,  though  the  ancient  Greek  city-states  and 
the  Swiss  cantons  furnish  examples  of  direct  gov- 
ernment Republics  have  repudiated  the  heredi- 
tary principle  m  the  tenuie  of  any  office  Republic  s 
today  tend  to  include  in  the  franc  hicte  all  classes  and 
both  sexes  The  United  Statos  is  an  example  of  a 
federal  republic,  in  whu  h  the  powers  of  tho  central 
government  are  limited  and  component  parts  of 
the  nation  exercise  a  consideiahle  measure  of  home 
rule  Switzerland  is  si  mi  laily  organized  PVunce  is 
an  oxarnple  of  a  centralized  republic ,  in  which  c  om- 
ponetit  parts  have  limited  functions  The  USSR, 
in  theory  a  group  of  federate  and  even  autonomous 
icgions,  is  actually  highly  centralized 
Republican,  rivoi,  422  rni  long  foimed  in  S  Ne- 
braska by  tho  junction  of  the  North  Fork  and  the 
\nkaroe  It  is  joined  by  the  South  Fork  at 
Bonkolman  and  flows  E  across  Nebraska  and  SE 
ac  ross  Kansas  to  join  tho  Smoky  Hill  nnd  foim  the 
Kansas  at  June  tion  City  Tho  rivei  is  included  in 
the  MiflwouHi  HHER  BAHIN  pRojtci  Many  dams 
tnd  reservoirs  are  planned  foi  flood  control,  irriga- 
tion and  power,  among  thorn  the  Bonnv  Dam  on 
tho  South  Foik  m  Colorado  begun  in  1948  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  Hie  Hat  Inn  (  ountv  Reser- 
yoir  m  Nobtaska,  begun  in  1<»48  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  two  clams  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation's Frenchman-Cambridge  unit — tho  Enders, 
begun  m  1947,  and  tho  Medicine  Creek,  begun  in 
1«HS 

Republican  party,  in  US  history,  the  name  first 
used  by  Thomas  Jefferson's  patty  latei  called  the 
Democratic  Republic  an  party  or,  simply  ,  the  DEM- 
CM  UVTIC  P\UT\  The  name  reappeared  in  the  1860s, 
w  honthoprosont-dav  Republic  an  party  yvas  founded 
\t  that  time  the  crucial  issue  of  tho  extension  of 
>la\ery  into  the  teiritones  split  tho  Democratic 
party  and  the  WHIC,  i»\im,  arid  opponents  of  the 
Kvvs  \s-NEBRA8K\Bii  i  of  1854  organised  the  new 
Republican  party  Jackson,  Mich  ,  is  called  the 
buthplace  of  the  party  (July  6,  1854)  and  Joseph 
All-  on  i  is  c  roditod  with  having  suggested  its  name, 
but  the*e  distinctions  are  also  claimed  for  other 
plac  es  and  other  men  By  1855  tho  new  party  was 
yvell  launched  in  the  Noith  Antislavery  Whigs 
such  as  William  H  SEWARI>  and  Thuilow  WEED 
\vere  dominant  in  tho  new  grouping,  but  the  l-Rfch- 
Son  PVHTY,  tho  KNOW-NOTHING  PXRTY,  and  tho 
political  \neniTTONiHTSalsosuppliodsticngth  Tho 
party's  national  organization  \vas  peifoctod  at 
Pittsburgh  in  Feb  ,  1856,  and  its  first  presidential 
candidate,  John  C  FREMONT,  made  a  creditable 
showing  against  vie  torious  James  Buc  hanan  The 
party  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise and  the  extension  of  slayery,  denounced  the 
Supremo  Court's  decision  in  the  Die*  n  HPOTT  CASV  , 
and  favored  tho  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  free  state 
Generally  belligerent  towards  the  South,  the  "blac  k 
Republicans"  were  regaided  by  Southerners  with 
mingled  hatred  and  foai  as  sectional  tension  in- 
creased They  were  successful  in  the  oloc  tions  of 
1858  and  passed  over  their  better -known  leaders  to 
nominate  Abraham  LINCOLN  in  1860  His  victory 
over  Stephen  A  Douglas  John  C  Breckmndge, 
and  John  Boll  was  the  signal  for  SECLSSION  of  the 
Southern  states,  and  tho  CIML  WAR  followed 
Union  military  failures  early  in  the  war  and  con- 
servatiy  e  opposition  to  such  measures  as  tho  EMAN- 
CIPATION PROC  LVMATIOV  caused  tho  party  to  lose 
ground  in  the  Congressional  eloc  tions  of  1802  But 
despite  muttermgs  against  his  leadership,  Lincoln, 
lenommated  on  the  Union  (Republican)  ticket  in 
1804,  defeated  Gen  George  B  MtClellaii  Vlthough 
a  .separate  ticket  headed  by  tho  lachcal  Ftomont 
yyithdrew  before  the  election  in  1804,  tho  cleavage 
within  the  party  between  radicals  and  moderates 
widened  as  the  war  progressed  moie  successfully 
Radicals  such  as  Benjamin  F  \Vvr»K,  Henry  W 
D\yi«,  Thaddous  STEVENS,  Charles  SUMNER,  and 
Edwin  M  STANTON,  advocated  a  punitive  policy 
foi  the  South,  while  Line  olu  and  the  moderates 
•were  inclined  to  lenuncy  The  division  was  made 
complete,  when,  aftei  Lincoln's  assassination,  his 
succ  essoi,  Andrew  JOHNSON,  adopted  a  moderate 
program  of  RECONSFRUCTION  Johnson's  attempt 
to  build  up  a  strong  moderate  following  failed  when 
the  radicals  won  the  Congressional  elections  of  1866 
and  went  on  their  vindictive  way,  finally  impeach- 
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ing  (1868)  the  President  The  nomination  of  tho 
war  hero  Ulysses  S  GRANT  assured  Republican 
success  over  the  Democrats  led  b>  Horatio  Sey- 
mour m  the  presidential  election  of  1868  The  radi- 
cals were  supreme  under  Grant,  but  their  excesses 
and  the  open  sc  undals  of  tho  administration  <  re- 
ated  a  new  schism,  leading  to  the  formation  of  the 
LIBERAL  REPUBLICAN  PARTY.  Its  candidate,  Hor- 
ace GHEELEY,  although  supported  by  the  Demo- 
crats, was  not  popular  enough  to  defeat  Grant  in 
1872,  and  corruption  became  even  more  wide- 
spread The  election  of  1870  indicated  that  the 
nation  had  had  its  fill  of  Republicanism  The 
Democratic  candidate,  Samuel  J  TITDFN,  doubt- 
less would  have  won  in  a  fair  count,  but  the  dis- 
puted electoral  votes  of  Florida,  South  Carolina, 
and  Louisiana,  the  only  Southern  states  still  sub- 
jugated to  Republican  control,  were  awarded  to 
Ruthor  ford  B  H  o  i  H,  and  the  Republican  was  de- 
clared President-elect  With  the  election,  however, 
Republican  domination  of  the  South  and  radical 
rule  of  the  party  weie  definitely  ended  In  tho 
period  that  followed  the  two  parties  differed  little 
in  then  programs  Each  party  had  numerous  al- 
most irreconcilable  factions  and,  rather  than  alien- 
ate votes,  each  avoided  taking  any  teal  stand  on 
c  ontroversial  issues,  whu  h  were  generally  left  to 
le&sei  politic  al  groups  sue  h  as  tho  GRANOKR  MOVE- 
MFNT  and  tho  GKt»NnA<K  PART*  The  Republi- 
cans* favored  a  protective  tariff  and  the  Democrats 
a  tariff  for  revenue  only  ,  but  eycn  this  traditional 
distinction  was  not  rigidly  kept  However,  the 
Republican  tariff  poire  y  was  the  yvork  of  leaders  of 
the  new  industrial  capitalism,  whose  influence  in 
party  councils  began  definitely  under  Giant  For 
the  most  part,  then,  tho  Republican  party  repre- 
sented the  wealthier  and  more  c  onsorvative  classes 
The  Republican  "old  guuid,"  led  by  Roscoo  CON- 
KLINO,  failing  to  secuie  a  third  nomination  for 
Grant  in  1880,  neyeitheless  temporarily  blocked 
the  presidential  aspirations  of  Jamoh  G  BLAINF 
\nothor  ox-Union  general,  James  A  GARFIEID, 
was  nominated  and  was  elected  over  a  Democratic 
general,  Winfiold  S  Hancoc  k  Assassinated  shoitly 
after  taking  office,  Garnold  was  succeeded  by  Vice 
President  Chest ei  A  Aurai  H  In  these  post-war 
elections  the  party,  always  supported  by  the 

GlMND     \RMY    Of     THk     RkPLBLIC,     deilOUlU  eel    all 

Democrats  as  former  COPPFRHE\DH  and  claimed 
to  have  alone  saved  the  Union  But  "waving  the 
bloody  shirt,"  as  this  type  of  propaganda  was 
styled,  was  not  enough  to  elect  Blame  in  1S84 
The  reform  yving  of  the  party  ,  led  by  Carl  Sc  HUH/, 
deserted  Blame  for  the  conservative  Democrat 
Crover  CIF\EI\M>,  who  was  elected  This  MUU- 
•WUMP  movement  illustrated  the  lack  of  real  issues 
between  the  two  parties,  it  was  the  man  and  not 
tho  party  that  counted  Benjamin  HARRISON  de- 
feated Cleveland  in  1888  hut  lost  to  him  in  1892 
The  growing  POPULIHT  PAIMI,  with  its  radical  pro- 
gram, had  a  peculiar  position  in  those  elec  turns,  re- 
ceiving in  each  we  tion  of  the  country  the  support 
of  the  party  not  in  power  When,  in  1890,  the 
Democratic  party  was  captured  by  the  radicals 
undei  William  Jennings  BHI\N,  its  presidential 
candidate  in  18%,  lf)00,  and  1908,  the  Republican 
party  became  openly  the  champion  of  the  gold 
standard  and  confer  vatiy  e  ec  onomic  doc  tnnes  The 
c oriservatives,  skillfully  guided  by  national  chair- 
man Marc  us  A  H*NNA,  won  with  William  McKiN- 
IFY  in  1896  and  1900,  and  under  such  leaders  as 
Nelson  W  ALDRK  H,  Thomas  B  RKH>.  Joseph  G 
CANNON,  Thomas  C  Pi  in,  and  Matt  how  S  Quo, 
the  party  prospered  Theodore  RoosrynT,  suc- 
c  essoi  to  the  assassinated  Me  Kmley ,  easily  de- 
feated the  conservative  Democrat  Alton  B  Parker 
in  1004,  and  the  vigorous  foreign  policy  of  his  ad- 
ministration fostered  the  l>elief  that  the  Republi- 
c  ans  stood  for  tho  imperialism  repiesented  by  the 
recent  Spanish-American  War  Undei  Rooseyelt's 
Republican  suocos»»oi  und  friend,  William  Howard 
TAFT,  "dollar  diplomacy  "  flourished,  but  anew  rift 
appeared  m  tho  party  INSURGKNTH  led  bv  Senator 
Robert  M  LA  Foi  i  >  rrh  balked  at  the  party 's  con- 
servatism and  when  the  legulars  renorninated  Taft 
in  1912,  most  of  the  dissidents  withdrew  and  in  the 
Bull  Moose  convention  e  hose  Roosevelt  to  lead  the 
new  PROGRESSIVE  PARTY  tic  ket  With  this  division, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  Woodrow  WIIMON,  was 
elected  President,  and,  narrowly  reelected  in  i9l6 
over  Charles  Evans  Huotn  s,  ho  sorved  through 
the  First  World  War  Tho  party,  however,  won 
the  Congressional  elections  of  1918,  and  Republican 
opposition  was  a  large  far  ten  m  defeating  Wilson's 
peace  program  Campaigning  against  the  League 
of  Nations  and  for  a  return  to  "noimalcv,"  the 
party  elected  Warren  (J  HARDINCI  in  1<)20  His 
administration  rivaled  Giant's  for  eonuption,  but 
after  Harding  died  in  office,  his  successor,  Calvin 
COOLIDGE.  was  easily  returned  over  John  W  Davis 
and  La  toilette  The  Republican  \ictorv  with 
Herbert  C  HOOVER  in  1428  marked  the  only  time 
since  the  end  of  Reconstruc  tion  that  the  pai  ty  car- 
ried states  of  the  old  Confederacy,  chiefly  because 
the  Democratic  candidate,  Alfred  E  SMITH,  was  a 
Catholic  and  a  wet  Hoover  and  the  Republicans 
were  blamed  for  the  disastrous  economic  depres- 
sion which  soon  hit  the  country ,  and  the  Demo- 
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crats,  under  Franklin  D  ROOSFVFI,T,  were  swept 
into  office  in  1932  The  frustrated  Repu'  hoans 
wore  never  able  to  break  the  remarkable  hold  of 
Roosevelt  and  the  NEW  DEAL  on  the  elee  torate  and 
regularly  went  down  to  defeat  every  four  years, 
with  Alfred  M  LANDON  (1936),  Wendell  WILLKIE 
(1910),  and  Thomas  E  DEWEY  (1944)  Isolation- 
ists held  the  upper  hand  in  the  party  before  the 
Second  World  War,  and  in  1940  two  Republicans, 
Honry  L  STIMSON  and  Frank  KNOX,  were  virtually 
read  out  of  the  party  for  ac  ceptmg  posts  in  Roose- 
velt's cabinet  But  the  party  supported  the  na- 
tion's war  offoit  and  after  the  war,  led  by  Senator 
Arthur  H  VAvnrNBERO,  joined  the  Democratic 
administration  in  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  In 
1948  the  Republican  party,  having  bounded  back 
in  1940  to  win  control  of  tho  80th  Congress  and 
most  of  the  state  governorships,  was  supremely 
c  onfident  of  clef  eat  ing  Roosevelt's  suce  essor,  Harry 
S  THUM\N  However,  Dewey,  the  party's  first 
unsuoe  essful  c  andidate  ever  to  be  ronoimnated,  was 
defeated  by  a  e  lose  margin  This  fifth  successive 
defeat  for  the  Presidone  y  c  ausod  rime  h  soul  search- 
ing, especially  among  forward-looking  leaders  of 
the  type  formerly  represented  by  La  Follette,  Wil- 
liam E  BORAH,  George  W  NORRIS,  and  others 
Tho  conservatives  under  Senator  Robert  A  TAFT, 
denounced  President  Truman's  Fan  Deal  as  so- 
cialistic (also  calling  it  "atatism")  Another  ele- 
ment in  the  party  has  publicly  advocated  abandon- 
ing tho  name  Republican  and  uniting  with  anti- 
admmistration  Southern  Democrats,  with  whom 
Republicans  in  Congress  are  often  allied,  to  form  a 
neyv  party  See  H  R  Bruce,  American  Parties  ami 
PoltiH*  (3d  eel,  19  {6),  W  E  Bmkley,  American 
Political  Partus  (1943),  C  E  Merriam  and  H  )? 
Gosnell,  The  American  Party  System  (1940) 

Requesens,  Luis  de  (Luis  de  Zumga  y  Requesens) 
(IweV  da  lakasSns',  theSo'nvega  e),  1525-76,  Span- 
ish general  Born  into  the  highest  nobility  of  Spam, 
he  hold  high  governmental  and  diplomatic  posts 
and  was  chief  advisor  to  John  of  Austria,  with 
whom  he  took  part  m  tho  battle  of  Lepanto  (1571) 
In  1573  Philip  II  sent  Requesens  to  the  Nether- 
lands to  replac  e  Alba  as  gover  nor  Alha's  terrorism 
had  failed  to  subdue  the  rebellious  Nethoi  landers, 
and  Requesens  at  first  tried  to  restore  peace  by 
negotiation  His  overtures  having  been  rejected  by 
WILLIAM  IHK  SIJKNT,  warfare  continued  Re- 
queseiib  laid  a  long  and  un«uce  essful  siege  to  LEI- 
t*h\  (1574)  He  yvtts  beset  by  financial  difficulties 
which  led  his  unpaid  troops  to  mutiny  ,  and  in  1575 
ho  once  more  made  peace  overtures  to  William, 
who  again  rejected  them  Despite  his  difficulties, 
Requosens  begin  an  energetic  and  victorious  e  am- 
taign  in  Zoeland  He  w  as  succeeded  as  governor  by 
k>hn  of  Austria 

requiem  (iev>'kwe"um,  re'-.ro,'-)  [Latin, -rest  I,  proper 
M\s*  for  the  souls  of  tho  dead,  performed  on  ALL 
SOIIH'  DAY.  at  funerals,  and  at  request  Its 
peculiarities  include  omission  of  the  Psalm  Judica 
mi,  Ddts,  the  Gloria,  the  creed,  blessing  of  water, 
the  kiss  of  poae  e,  blessing  of  the  people,  and  many 
doxologies  The  variable  parts  are  appropriate ,  the 
sequence  is  the  famous  DIES  IR\K  The  opening 
words  of  tho  introit,  "Eternal  rest  grant  unto  them, 
O  Lord,  and  lot  peipetual  light  shine  upon  them," 
echo  through  all  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  indeed 
through  all  Roman  Catholic-  private  prayers  The 
Gregorian  music  al  setting  of  the  requiem  is  beauti- 
ful, other  requiem  music  has  been  written  (e  g  ,  by 
Mozart  and  Verdi),  but  it  is  not  often  heard  in 
churches  Brahms's  Dmtachts  R<>,ojnem  has  nothing 
to  do  with  a  requiem  The  Mass  is  said  in  black, 
and  flowers  me  not  permitted  in  the  church  during 
the  ceiemony 

reredos  (ror'dos),  ornamented  wall  or  screen  which 
uses  behind  the  high  altar  of  a  church,  forming  u 
background  for  it  It  may  be  built  against,  the 
apse  wall  at  the  extreme  end  or  directly  behind  the 
altar  lib  m  some  English  churches,  where  it  served 
to  separate  tho  choir  and  the  retrochoir  In  its 
earliest  form  called  dossal  or  dorsal,  it  was  a 
tapestry  or  a  richly  embroidered  fabric  suspended 
behind  the  altar  In  the  1  Ith  and  12th  cent  it  was 
generally'  a  scioen  of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory  adorned 
with  sculptures  in  relief  It  bee  nine  a  permanent 
arehitoetuial  feature  in  tho  late  Gothic  in  England 
and  tho  Renaissance  in  Spam,  where  it  consisted  of 
a  loftv  dec  orativo  stiuoturo  tilling  the  entire  width 
of  the  choir  Relief  sculptures  o?  tho  Passion  and 
figures  of  angels  and  saints  woro  one  losod  by  a  rich 
framework  of  pilasters  and  pinnacles  Especially 
ornate  were  the  mar  bio  and  alabaster  examples  m 
Spam  and  those  of  polyehiomed  and  gilded  wood 
in  the  baroque  churches  of  Mexico  In  Italy  and 
Germany  they  WIMO  mostly  rehgiouB  paintings 
within  an  architec  tural  framework 

Resaca  de  la  Palma  (rasu'ka  da  111  pal'ma),  valley r 
an  abandoned  bed  of  the  Rio  Grande,  N  of  Browns- 
ville, Texas,  w  here  tho  second  battle  of  the  Mexican 
War  was  fought,  May  9,  1840  Mexican  troops 
under  (Jen  Mariano  Arista,  retreating  south  after 
the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  were  defeated  by  American 
fore  es  led  by  Gen  Zachary  TAYLOR 

Resen  (r^'scii),  un located  city  built  by  Nimrod  be- 
tween Nineveh  and  Calah  Gen  10  12 

Resende,  Garcia  de  (garse'u  du  ruzen'du),  d.  1536, 


pai 
Jol 
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Portuguese  poet  and  chronicler  He  was  secretary 
to  King  John  II  and  later  was  secretary  to  King 
Manuel  I  and  held  high  court  posts  He  waa  the 
compiler  of  the  Cancwnciro  gi  i  al  ( 1 5 1 6) ,  a  collection 
of  court  poetry  of  the  da\  His  own  poems  are 
among  the  beet  m  it  His  lament  for  the  death  of 
Ines  de  Castro  is  generally  regarded  am  his  beet 
lyric  Hm  chromelea  arc  c  oniposed  of  all  sorts  of 
stories  and  anecdotes,  serious  and  trivial,  and 
descriptions  of  dress,  manners,  and  court  customs 
— a  mine  of  information  for  the  social  historian 
reservoir  (r^'zurvor,  -VWJIT),  storage  tank  for  water 


or  a  wholly  or  partly  artificial  lake  for  WATER  SUP- 
PLY The  idea  of  building  an  embankment  or  DAM  to  _......_ ..„  ... _ 

preserve  a  supply  of  water  for  IRRIGATION  is  of  Resin*  (rft»vnk),  city  (pop   26,580),  Campan: 

ancient  origin,  India  and  Egypt  have  many  old  Italy,  on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  site  of  am 

and  large  reservoirs    In  the  United  States  great  HBRCVLANEUM     It  has  fine  villas  and  garc 


«nd  large  reservoirs  In  the  United  States  greai 
reservoirs  have  been  built  to  irrigate  the  Western 
plains  bv  damming  rivers  In  building  artificial 
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LITE,  made  by  the  condensation  of  an  aldehyde, 
e.g.,  formaldehyde,  with  phenol  or  carbolic  acid, 
furfural,  with  acetone  and  phenol,  also  forms  a 
resin  Coal-tar  products  and  glycerin  are  much 
used  m  making  artificial  ream  Some  resins  are 
made  bv  polymerization  of  certain  substances  (e  g  , 
ooumarone,  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid)  The 
resin  compound  is  mixed  with  some  medium,  such 
as  paper  or  cloth,  in  order  to  form  a  molding 
substance,  some  of  the  mixtures  take  beautiful 
c  loar  colors  and  can  be  treated  for  high  resistance  to 
heat,  to  most  chemicals,  and  to  electricity  and  for 
various  other  special  qualities  Much  experimenta- 
tion IH  in  progress  in  synthetic  resin  making. 

"  a,  8 

ancient 

„ _.  gardens 

Near  here  is  the  staitmg  point  of  the  railway 
ascending  Mt  Vesuvius 


lakes  for  municipal  water  supply,  important  fac-  Resolution  Island,  45  mi  long  and  10  to  40  mi  wide, 
tors  to  be  considered  are  all  the  aspects  of  the  off  N  Canada,  in  SE  Franklin  dist  ,  Northwest 
CATCHMENT  AREA  (time  and  normal  and  extreme  Territories,  at  the  east  entrance  of  Hudson  Strait 
amount  of  rainfall,  average  runoff  from  average  and  off  SE  Baffin  Island  lit  has  a  government  ra- 
amount  of  rainfall,  evaporation,  soil  or  rock  con-  dio  direction-finding  and  meteorological  station, 
ditions  and  elevation  (for  its  effect  upon  prec  ipita-  resorcinol  (rlzftr'alnoT,  -61,  -61)  or  resorcin  (rfosdr 'sin) , 
tion  and  upon  the  pressure  in  tho  conducting  pipes)  colorless  crystalline  substance,  sweetish  to  the 
The  ground  of  the  reservoir  may  lie  naturally  im- 
pervious enough  to  prevent  excessive  seepage,  or  a 
clay  or  other  lining  may  have  to  be  built  The  em- 
bankments or  retaining  walls  may  be  of  earth, 
loose  rock,  or  masonry  Earth  forms  a  good  em- 
bankment but  must  be  sealed  by  a  <  ore  of  clay,  and 
the  face  must  be  covered  with  masonry  or  mmilar 
substance  to  prevent  erosion  Distributing  reser- 
voirs in  towns  are  sometimes  built  of  masonry  or  of 
reinforced  concrete  They  wsrvo  to  take  care  of 


taste  It  turns  pink  on  exposure  to  the  au  and  is 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  benwne  A 
method  of  manufacture  is  treating  benzene  with 
sulphuric  ac  id  and  subsequently  with  caustic  soda 
Resorcinol  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  dves,  in 
medicines,  especially  for  skin  diseases,  m  dandruff 
remedies,  and  in  antiseptics 

Respighi,  Ottonno  (ra8pe'g66t"t6r5'n(l),  1879-1936, 
Italian.  '    r  *   '  "     ~  ' 


fluctuations  of  demand  and  in  case  of  an  inter- 
ruption of  supply  from  the  source  In  reservoirs 
with  earth  embankments,  overflow  IN  provided  for 
by  a  waste  weir  to  carrv  off  surplus  water  When 
the  reservoir  is  formed  by  a  masonry  dam  across  a 
nver,  the  surplus  water  may  l>e  allowed  aimplv  to 


flow  over  the  top,  or  spillways  are  provided  Res- 
ervoirs are  also  built  on  the  headstreams  of  or 
along  the  courses  of  rivers  to  aid  in  flood  control, 
on  canals  to  maintain  water  level  for  navigation, 


,  , 

composer,  studied  at  the  Bologna  Conserv- 
atory and  with  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Max 
Bru<  h  He  was  director  (1924-25)  of  the  Conserv- 
atory of  St  Cecilia,  Rome,  afterward  teaching 
advanced  composition  there  until  his  death  His 
outstanding  works  are  tho  romantic  symphonic 
poems  The  Fountains  of  Rome  (1917),  The  Pwea  of 

,  which 


Rome  (1924),  and  Roman  Festivals  (1929),   

show  him  a  master  of  orchestration,  and  four 
operas — Bcifagor  (1923,  a  comic  opera),  La  cam- 
pana  sommeraa  (1927,  based  on  Hauptmann'g  The 

....  __...  ...      Sunken  Hell),  IM  Jiamma  (1934),  and  the  posthu- 

and  to  insure  water  supply  for  hydroelectric  plants       mously  pioduced  Lucrctia  (1937),  win*  h  was  fin- 
Resheph  (re'shgf),  Ephraim's  son     1  Chron   7  26          ished  by  his  wife 
Resht  (rasht,  resht),  city  (pop    121  .625),  t  apital  of    respiration,  process  bv  which  air  enters  the  body  of 


the  Second  Prov  ,  N  Iran,  and  formerly  capital  of 
Gilan  prov  It  ships  silk  through  Pahlevi  and 
sends  fish  and  poultry  to  Teheran  There  is  no  rail 
connection,  but  there  are  usable  highways  The 
city  was  reached  hv  English  trading  expeditions 
from  Russia  in  the  late  16th  c  ent  It  was,  sacked  by 
Stenka  Hazin  in  1669  The  name  also  appears  as 
Rasht 

residence,  see  DOMICILE 

resin  (rfi'zln),  any  of  a  class  of  amorphous  solids, 
light  yellow  to  dark  brown  in  color,  tasteless  and 
odorless  or  ahghtly  aromatic,  translucent  and  some- 
times transparent,  brittle  and  of  glasslike  cleavage 
when  hard,  and  inflammable,  burning  with  a  smoky 
flame  Resin  is  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  volatile  oils  When  heated,  it 
softens  and  finally  melts  The  chemical  c  oniposi- 
tion  vanes,  but  all  resins  contain  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  besides  certain  esters,  resin  acids,  and 
resenes  There  are  many  kinds  of  resin,  they  are 
generally  classified  according  to  source  or  according 
to  qualities,  such  as  hardness  or  solubility  (as  oil- 
eoluble  resins  and  spirit-soluble  resins)  Natural 
resins  are  found  as  exudations,  often  globules  or 
tears  on  the  bark  of  various  trees,  mostly  pines  and 
firs;  in  other  living  plants,  as  fossils  where  such 
:getable  life  formerly  existed,  or  aa  exudations 


an  animal  or  plant,  oxygen  is  absorbed  b>  the  body 
cells  for  use  in  the  pro<  ess  of  oxidation,  and  carbon 
dioxide  and  water  are  expelled  In  fish,  the  gills 
carry  on  the  exf  hangn  of  gases,  in  nianv  other  ver- 
tebrate^ including  man,  tho  lungs  peiform  this 
function  Breathing  IH  the  process  by  which  air 
reaches  the  lungs,  and  it  me  ludes  the  acts  of  inspi- 
ration and  expmition  During  inspiration,  the  dia- 
phragm is  lowered  and  the  ribs  are  raised  bv 
muscular  action  In  expiration,  a  reverse  process 
occurs  and  the  air  IM  expelled  This  combined 
rhythmic  action  occurs  about  IS  times  per  minute 
when  the  body  is  ut  rest  Some  air  always  remains 
in  the  lungs  (residual  air),  but  with  each  breath  a 
certain  additional  quantity  of  fresh  air  (tidal  air) 
enters  the  lungs  The  blood  ab&oibs  oxy  gen  in  tho 
lungs  and  distributes  it  throughout  *  the  body 
Sometimes  distinguished  as  internal  respiration  is 
the  passage  of  oxygen  from  the  blood  to  the  tissue 
cells,  where  oxidation  (union  of  oxygen  with  cell 
constituents)  occurs,  and  the  passage  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  other  wastes  from  the  cells  into  the 
blood  Oxygen  of  the  air  is  utilized  by  plant  cells 
in  tho  same  way  that  it  is  by  animals*  For  failure 
of  respiration,  s«e  ARTIFICIAL  RESPIRATION  and 


vegel 

from  the  Iwdies  of  certain 

Some  of  these  natural  resn    . 

taimng  essential  oils  (oleo-resms),  sue  h  as  copaiba, 
turpentine  (the  soun  e  of  ROBIN,  the  most  i  omiiion 
natural  resin),  aud  Burgundy  pitch,  are  viscid, 
sticky,  gummy,  or  plastic*,  others,  such  as  the  fossi! 
amber,  copal,  and  kauri  resin  (found  as  yellow  to 
brown  lumps  m  New  Zealand  and  used  in  var- 
nishes and  as  a  substitute  for  amber),  are  exceed- 
ingly hard,  are  resistant  to  most  solvents,  aud 
aoften  only  at  high  tern  ~"  ' 

renins include  BENZOIN,  (  

BLOOD,  FRANKINCENSE,  M\8Tic ,  dammar,  a  hard 
resin  sometimes  found  on  living  trees,  sometimes 
fossil,  guaiacum,  an  exudation  of  two  evergreens 
(Ouawcum  officmale  and  O  sanctum)  of  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America,  used  in  remedies  for 
rheumatism,  gout,  and  skin  ailments  and  uLso  in 
tests  for  blood  stains,  jalap,  produced  in  Mexico 
and  used  in  purgatives,  sanaarac,  found  in  Moroc  c  o 


.  ..,  _.   Uions   respiratory  tract,  consisting  of  tho  nasal  passages 

alo  insects  (see  LAC  )  (see  NOSE),  the  pharynx,  the  larynx,  the  WINDPIPE, 
ipecially  those  c  on-  and  the  two  bronchi  with  their  terminal  branches, 
the  bronchioles,  in  the  lungs  The  hrout  hioles  c  on- 
nect  with  air  sacs  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  The 
blood  flowing  through  the  tiny  capillaries  which 
surround  the  air  sacs  carries  to  the  lungs  the  waste 
products  (carbon  dioxide  and  water)  to  be  excreted 
and  absorbs  the  oxygen  to  be  supplied  to  the  body 
tissues  This  ex»  hange  takes  place  through  the  thin 

walls  of  the  capillaries  and  air  sacs. 

iratures     Other  natural    rest,  in  music   see  NOTE 

BALAAM,  DRAC.ON'H  restaurant,  house  of  entertainment  serving  food  to 
the  public  In  the  16th  cent  English  inns  and 
taverns  l>egan  to  serve  one  meal  a  dav  at  a  fixed 
tune  and  price,  at  a  common  table,  and  usually 
distinguished  bv  a  special  dish  The  meal  was 
c  ailed  the  ordinary ,  and  inn  dining  rooms  and  eat- 
ing places  generally  began  to  be  called  ordinaries 
Famous  among  these  in  London  were  the  Castle, 
much  frequented  bv  famous  men — Fielding,  Defoe, 


and  Australia  as  brittle,  aromatic,  yellowish,  trans-     Swift,  Pope,  and  Gainsborough — and  LLOYD'S,  a 


, 

lucent  globules  and  used  in  incense  and  varmshen, 
and  atorax,  usod  in  perfumes  and  incense  and  as  an 
expei  torant  The  primary  uses  for  most  reams  are 
in  VVRNIMH,  MifLLAr,  and  LACcjTiEB,  in  medii  mew, 
in  material  for  molded  articles  (eg.,  pipe  mouth- 
pieces aud  decorative  objects),  in  electric  insu- 
laton*.  in  phonograph  re<  ords,  and  in  various  parts 
for  radio*  Sv  nthetic  rewms  (see  PLASTICS)  are  used 
in  varmahca  and  especially  for  a  great  variety  of 
molded  articles,  ranging  from  tableware  to  auto- 
mobile parts  A  common  synthetic  resin  is  BAKE- 


,  ,  , 

meeting  place  for  merchant*  and  men  interested  in 
shipping  In  the  17th  cent,  the  ordinaries  became 
fashionable  clubs,  gambling  resorts,  and  such  cen- 
ters of  political  activity  that  they  were  closed  by 
Charles  II  in  1675  The  name  restaurant  was  first 
used  c  1765  for  a  Pans  establishment  servini 

("restoring";  dishes     After  tho  French  K 

tion  many  former  chefs  of  aristocratic  houses 
opened  restaurants.  Early  American  taverns  and 
inns  resembled  those  of  England.  FRAUNCBB 
TAVKRN  in  New  York  waa  a  famous  meeting  place 


After  the  Revolution,  Philadelphia  had  it»  Blue 
Anchor  and  City  Tavern,  and  Boston,  the  Bunch 
of  Grapes  About  1834  Lorenzo  DELMONIOO  opened 
the  first  modern  restaurant  in  New  York  city 
Others  followed,  such  aa  Sherry's  and  Martini) 
Celebrated  eat  ins;  houses  m  other  cities  were  BP- 
gue's  m  New  Orleans  and  the  El  Dorado  of  Han 
Francisco,  known  for  its  Spanish  dishes  The  first 
restaurant  in  Chicago  (1856)  is  supposed  to  have 
been  kept  by  H  S  Thompson  Peculiar  to  the 
United  States  w  the  self-service  restaurant,  usually 
called  a  cafetena,  which  was  originated  by  philan- 
thropic organizations  to  help  working  girls  secure 
cheaper  meals  The  idea  was  rapidly  adopted  by 
commercial  restaurants,  business  organizations, 
and  schools  See  J.  O  Dahl,  Restaurant  Manage- 
ment (4th  ed  ,  1944) 

Restif  de  la  Br«  tonne,  Nicolas  Edme  (n6k61d'  M'rnu 
restef  da  1ft  brtiton'),  1734-1806,  French  novelist 
A  printer  by  trade,  he  wrote  and  published  over  250 
novels,  mostly  based  on  incident*  in  his  own  rather 
libertine  life,  his  detailed  realism  earned  him  tiie 
epithets  "the  Rousseau  of  the  gutter"  and  "the 
Voltaire  of  tho  chambermaids  "  He  was  the  author 
of  many  tracts  <m  social  reform  Outstanding 
among  his  novels  are  Le  Pi#d  de  Fanchette  (1769), 
Le  Payaau  pereerb  (1775),  Let  Pannennex  (1787), 
arid  Momneur  Nicolas  (10  vols  ,  1794-97,  Knit  tr  , 
6  vols  ,  1930-31) 

Restigouche  (restlgoosh'),  river,  130  mi.  long,  using 
in  N  W  New  Brunswick,  E  of  Edmuneton,  aud  flow- 
ing generally  NE  to  the  Matapedia,  W  of  Camp- 
bell ton,  theuc  e  ENE  past  Campbellton  to  Chaleui 
Bay  at  Dalhou-sie  Its  lower  course  forms*  part  of 
the  bouudaiv  between  Quebec  and  New  Biuns- 
wick  The  river  is  noted  for  salmon  fishing 
Restoration,  in  English  history  ,  the  reestabhshment, 
of  monarchic  al  government  on  the  accession  (1660) 
of  CHAHLEB  II  after  the  collapse  of  the  COMMON- 
WEALTH and  the  PKOTKC-TORATK  The  term  is  often 
used  to  refei  to  the  entire  period  from  1600  to  the 
fall  of  JAMKS  II  in  10X8,  and  in  English  htciatiire 
the  Restoration  period  (of  ton  called  the  age  of 
Dry  den)  is  common!  v  viewed  as  extending  fiom 
1660  to  the  doath  oi  John  Dry  den  in  1700  After 
the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  Sept.  1658,  tiu 
English  republn  an  experiment  was  doomed  to 
failure  Cromwell's  son  and  hiircessor,  Ruhaid, 
was  a  well-liked  but  ineffectual  person,  and  powei 
quic  kly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  generals,  <  hief 
Htnong  whom  yyas  George  MONCK,  leadei  of  the 
HI  my  of  occupation  in  Scotland  In  England  a 
strong  rea<  tion  had  sot  in  against  Putitan  suprem- 
acy and  military  <ontiol  When  Monck  man  he»l 
on  London  with  tusuimy  .opinion  had  alt  each  Me- 
tallized in  favor  of  rc<  a^ing  the  exiled  king  Mom  k 
recalled  the  Rump  Parliament  and  the  inomlxux 
who  had  been  excluded  in  1648  The  reconvened 
body  voted  its  own  dissolution  The  newlv  oloeted 
Convention  Parliament,  wluc  h  met  in  the  spring  ot 
1600,  was  overtly  royalist  in  sympathy  An  emis- 
sary was  sent  to  the  Netherlands,  und  Charles  was 
easily  persuaded  to  issue  the  document  known  us 
the  Declaration  of  Breda,  promising  an  umucstv 
to  the  former  enemies  of  the  house  of  Stuart  and 
guaranteeing  religious  toleration  and  pay  nieut  of 
arrears  in  salaiv  to  the  army  Charles  accepted 
the  subsequent  inv  itation  to  return  to  England  anil 
landed  at  Dover  Mav  25,  1660,  entering  London 
amid  rejoicing  four  days  later  The  real  powei  went 
to  Charles's  inner  c  m  Ic  of  old  Cavalier  supporters, 
notably  to  Edward  Hyde,  earl  of  CLAK^VIJON, 
whose  control  watt  eventually  superseded  bv  th<« 
group  known  as  tho  CABAL  The  last  remnants  of 
military  republicanism,  as  exemplified  in  the  f  UTH 
MONARCHY  MKN,  were  violently  suppressed,  and 
persecution  spread  to  include  the  Quakers  The 
Cavalier  Parliament,  which  assembled  in  1661, 
restored  a  militant  Anglicanism,  and  Charles  at- 
tempted, though  cautiously,  to  reassert  the  old 
absolutist  position  of  the  curlier  Stuarts  The 
crown,  however,  contumed  to  be  dependent  upon 
Parliament  for  its  finances  The  unwillingness  of 
Charles  and  his  sue  cessor,  JAMES  II,  to  accept  the 
implications  of  this  dependency  had  some  part  in 
bringing  about  the  deposition  (1688)  of  James  II, 
who  was  hated  as  a  Catholic  as  well  as  a  suspeeteo 
absolutist  The  Glorious  Revolution  gave  the 
throne  to  William  III  and  Mary  II  The  Restora- 
tion period  was  marked  by  au  advance  in  coloniza- 
tion and  overseas  trade,  In  the  Dutch  Wars,  bv 
the  Great  Plague  (1665)  and  the  Great  Fire  (1666), 
by  the  birth  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties,  and  by 
the  Popish  Plot  and  popular  resentment  against 
James  II's  attempts  to  extend  toleration  to  Catho- 
lics. In  literature  perhaps  the  most  outstanding 
result  of  the  Restoration  was  the  reopening  of  the- 
theaters,  which  had  been  closed  since  1642,  and  » 
consequent  great  revival  of  the  drama  (see  EN«- 
Li»H  UTKKATUKK).  The  drama  of  the  period  was 
marked  by  brilliance  and  wit  and  by  a  moral  laxity, 
which  reflected  the  looseness  of  court  manners  The 


-------- 

mg  light     last  and  greatest  works  of  John  Milton  fall  withui 
Kevolu-     the  period  but  are  not  typical  of  it.  Similarly  John 
u  ------       Bunyan's  Pilgt  im'»  Proarest  (1678)  la  in  the  period 

but  not  of  it,  Tho  age  is  vividly  brought  to  life  in 
the  diaries*  of  John  Popyi»  aud  John  Evelyn,  and  in 
poetry  the  Restoration  is  distinguished  by  tho  work 


Crow  ref«reoc«s  art  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Th«  key  to  proovadatiea  faces  IM**  1. 


of  Dryden  and  a  number  of  leaner  poets  such  as 
Andrew  Marvell.  See  Osmund  Airy,  The  Englbh 
Restoration  and  Louis  XIV  (1896);  Richard  Oar- 
net  t,  The  Age  of  Dryden  (1901);  Allardyce  Nicoll, 
A  History  of  Restoration  Drama  (1028);  G.  M 
Trevelyan.  England  under  the  Stuarts  (rev  ed  , 
1930) ,  G.  N.  Clark,  The  Later  Stuarts  (1934) 

Reiteration,  in  French  history,  the  period  from  1814 
to  1830  It  began  with  the  first  abdication  of 
Napoleon  I  and  the  return  of  the  Bourbon  king, 
Louis  XVIII,  but  was  interrupted  (1816)  by 
Napoleon's  return  (the  HUNDRED  DATS)  After 
Napoleon's  defeat  at  Waterloo,  Louis  XVIII  re- 
turned once  more  The  period,  which  ended  with 
the  dethronement  (1830)  of  Louis  XVIII's  succes- 
sor, Charles  X,  was  one  of  increasing  government 
reaction  against  the  changes  produced  by  the 
French  Revolution  See  Lours  XVIII,  CHARLES 
X,  JULY  RKVOLTJTION  See  Pierre  de  la  Gorce,  La 
Restauratwn  (1926);  Jean  Lucas-Dubreton,  The 
Restoration  and  the  July  Monarchy  (1929);  F  B 
Arts,  France  under  Bourbon  Restoration  (1931) ,  N 
E  Hudson,  Uttra-Royalitm  and  the  French  Restora- 
tion (1937) 

resurrection  (re'*»Cu>e'k'shun)  [Latin, -rising  again), 
arising  again  from  death  to  life.  The  emergence  of 
Jesus  from  the  tomb  to  live  on  earth  again  for  40 
days  as  told  in  the  Gospels  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning the  central  fact  of  Christian  experience  and  a 
cardinal  feature  of  Christian  doctrine  Mat  28, 
Mark  16;  Luke  24,  John  20,  Arts  4  2,  Komans  6 
It  was  the  guarantee  not  only  of  Christ's  mission 
and  the  seal  of  redemption,  hut  also  the  guarantee 
of  the  resurrection  of  all  men  The  general  resurrec- 
tion or  resurrection  of  the  body  has  been  under- 
stood in  diverse  ways,  always  in  the  light  of  8t 
Paul's  teaching  on  the  risen  or  glorified  body.  In 
the  conventional  theology  the  glorified  body  is 
identified  with  the  material  bodv  (suite  the  soul  i» 
the  substantial  form  of  each) ,  but  is  in  some  wav 
spiritualized  so  that  it  is  made  incorruptible  and 
immortal  This  relation  is  regarded  as  a  mystery, 
theologians  attempt  no  explanation  but  only  defi- 
nition At  the  last  things  (see  JUDGMENT  DAY)  the 
souls  of  all  men  will,  in  the  usual  esc  hatological 
S(  heme,  l>e  reunited  with  their  risen  bodies  and 
shall  be  judged  in  the  Last  Judgment,  the  evil  will 
be  permanently  <  ut  off  from  God,  and  the  good  will 
see  Him  face  to  face  The  Christian  doi  trine  of 
resurrection  of  the  body,  except  when  interpreted 
without  rofeience  to  the  risen  body,  is  thus  funda- 
mentally different  from  the  rosurror  tion  beliefs  of 
the  ancient  Eriypri^N  HELIOIOV  and  other  ancient 
religious  (see  FLRTILIT^  RITKS) 

resurrectionists  see  BODY  SNATCHING 

resurrection  plant,  name  for  several  plants,  usually 
of  and  regions,  that  may  apparently  be  brought 
back  to  life  after  they  are  dead  In  reality  they  have 
hygroscopic  qualities  which  cause  them  to  curl  up 
when  dry  and  to  unfold  when  moist  They  are 
frequently  sold  in  the  dried  condition  as  a  novelty 
The  most  common  are  the  HOSE  OK  JERICHO  and  the 
bud's-nest  moss,  a  CLUB  MOMH  (Selaginella  lejndo- 
phylla),  native  to  Mexico  and  Texas,  which  has  a 
rosette  of  flattened  branches  and  is  capable  of  grow- 
ing if  it  has  not  been  dry  too  long 

resuscitation  (rtsti'slta'shun),  act  of  reviving  per- 
sons who  are  victims  of  asphyxia  as  a  result  of 
drowning,  shock,  gas  poisonrng,  hemorrhage,  faint- 
ing, sunstroke,  poisons,  or  other  accidents  causing 
inability  to  breathe  It  is  important  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  mishap,  since  certain  measures 
are  beneficial  while  others  can  be  injurious  In 
cases  of  DROWNINC.  the  Schafer  or  prone-pressure 
technique  (see  ARTIFICIAL  RFBPIR  VTION)  is  the  com- 
monly accepted  method  for  restoring  breathing 
In  cases  of  asphyxia  by  gas,  the  PL i MOTOR  or  a 
similar  device  is  used  After  an  operation  a  patient 
in  shock  is  sometimes  given  carbon  dioxide  to 
stimulate  breathing  These  and  other  techniques 
of  resuscitation  have  saved  many  a  person  on  the 
border  of  death  The  search  for  new  and  better 
bfesaving  techniques  continues  Russian  experi- 
ments on  resust  itation  have  evohed  a  pumping 
apparatus  that  simulates  a  heart  and  lung,  called 
the  autojec. tor.  In  teats  of  the  device  on  dogs 
apparently  dead  for  16  mm  ,  the  autojector  was 
successful  in  numerous  cases 

Retzko,  Jean  de  (jttn  da  rfi'ske),  1850-1925.  Polish 
singer  He  began  his  career  as  a  baritone,  making 
hia  debut  in  Venice  in  1874  In  1876,  after  man\ 
successful  appearances,  he  accepted  the  advic  e  that 
he  was  actually  a  tenor  and  began  to  retrain  his 
voice.  In  Madrid  in  1879  he  first  appeared  as  a 
tenor,  but  it  was  after  his  debut  (1885)  at  the  Paris 
Opera,  where  he  created  the  leading  roles  in  several 
of  Massenet's  operas,  that  he  tagan  to  receive  his 
greatest  acclaim  He  sang  (1888-1900)  at  Coven  t 
Garden,  London,  and  from  1891  to  1901  he  was 
leading  tenor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
He  added  Wagnenan  roles  to  his  repertory  m  1896 
From  1902  until  his  death  he  was  in  great  demand 
as  a  teacher.  See  biography  by  Clara  Leiser  (1934) 
His  brother,  Edouard  d«  R«szke  tf'dwurd),  1865- 
1917,  a  bass,  made  his  debut  m  Pans  in  1876  as  the 
king  m  Auia,  gang  (1*80-84)  in  London,  and  from 
1891  to  1903  WM  a  loading  baas  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Company.  He  retired  m  1906. 
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Rethel,  Alfred  (al'frat  ra'tul),  1816-69,  German 
historical  painter  and  draughtsman.  He  early 
gained  a  reputation  in  Frankfurt,  where  he  painted 
Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den  and  Guardian  Angel  of 
Emperor  Maximilian  Best  known  was  the  cycle 
of  frescoes  depicting  the  life  of  Charlemagne  in  the 
town  hall  of  Aachen,  half  of  which  were  painted  by 
Josef  Kehren.  Ilethel  also  made  a  series  of  remark- 
able drawings  for  woodcuts  illustrating  The  Dance 
of  Death 

Rethel  (rut«l'),  town  (pop  4,482),  Ardennes  dept , 
N  France,  on  the  Aisne  and  NE  of  Rheims  It  is 
an  agricultural  trade  center.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
Rethel  was  the  seat  of  a  county  held  by  the  counts 
of  Champagne  The  county  was  acquired  (1384) 
by  the  house  of  Burgundy,  and  after  the  death 
(1477)  of  Charles  the  Bold  in  the  battle  of  Nancy 
it  passed  to  the  cadet  branch  of  Burgundy- Novers 
Raised  to  a  duchy  (1681),  it  was  acquired,  by  mar- 
riage, by  the  house  of  Gonzaga  In  1663  Charles 
de  Gonzague  sold  the  title  to  the  Mazarm  family, 
which  held  it  until  the  French  Revolution  A  stra- 
tegic place,  Rethel  was  the  scene  of  much  fighting 
in  both  world  wars  and  suffered  heavy  damage 

reticella  lace  see  LACE 

retriever  (rutrfl'vur),  sporting  dog  bred  for  fetching 
game  that  has  been  shot  by  a  hunter  The  retriever 
must  have  a  keen  sense  of  smell  for  locating  the 
game  and  a  soft  mouth  for  carrying  the  game  with- 
out damaging  it  Five  breeds  are  known  m  the 
United  States,  none  of  them  very  common  The 
Labrador  retriever  actually  originated  in  New- 
foundland, it  is  a  hardy  dog  with  a  short,  straight 
coat  (commonly  black,  although  other  solid  colors 
are  also  found)  and  webbed  feet  The  Chesapeake 
Bay  retriever  was  developed  in  America  in  the 
early  19th  cent.,  but  its  ancestry  is  not  definitely 
known  In  <  olor  it  varies  from  dark  brown  to  a 
faded  tan ,  it  is  desirable  that  its  coat  color  blend 
with  the  dead  grasses  and  other  vegetation,  since 
it  is  time  h  used  m  duck  hunting  The  hair  is  short, 
sheds  water  easily,  and  consists  of  an  outer  rough 
coat  and  woolly  undercoat  The  golden  retnover 
was  developed  originally  in  England  (e  I860)  from 
a  group  of  dogs  from  the  Caut  asus  known  as  Rus- 
sian trackers,  a  later  c  ross  with  a  bloodhound  re- 
duced the  size  It  baa  a  relatively  long  golden  coat, 
and  it  is  used  as  a  retriever  both  on  land  and  in 
the  water  The  <  urlv-coatcd  retriever  is  liver  or 
black  in  color,  with  tightly  curled  hair  on  the  body 
and  tail  It  was  one  of  the  first  reti  levers  devel- 
oped in  England  Also  of  English  origin  is  the  flat- 
coated  retriever  which  has  a  rather  dense  slightly 
wavy  or  straight  coat 

Retz  or  Rais,  Gillea  de  Laval,  seigneur  de  (zht-1'  du 
lavftl'  sanvur'  du  rt*ts',  res'),  1404  40,  marshal  of 
France,  a  lord  of  the  Breton  marches  He  was  a 
noted  soldier,  and  he  was  at  Orleans  with  Joan  of 
Arc  Charles  \II  made  him  marshal  of  France 
He  wan  a  liberal  patron  of  music,  literature,  and 
the  arts  After  his  retirement  rumors  spread  about 
the  countryside  of  satanic  and  vicious  doings  in  his 
castle  He  was  tried  in  an  ecclesiastical  court,  and 
he  confessed  to  kidnaping  more  than  100  children, 
mostly  boys,  and  to  murdering  them  after  mal- 
treating them  He  was  handed  oyer  by  the  Church 
to  the  secular  arm  and  executed  There  is  no  good 
reason  to  doubt  his  confession  Gilles  de  Retz  was 
notorious  among  the  peasantry,  among  whom  he  is 
still  a  byword  He  has  been  supposed,  probably 
without  good  cause,  to  be  the  original  of  BLUE- 
BEARD See  Emile  Gabory,  Altos  Bluebeard  (Eiig 
tr  ,  1930).  Tenmlle  Du,  Black  Baron  (1930) 

Retz,  Jean  Francois  Paul  de  Condi,  Cardinal  de  (zh;V 
fraswrt'  p61'  du  gode',  du  rdts'),  1613-79,  French 
prelate  and  politician  He  was  made  coadjutor  of 
his  umle,  the  archbishop  of  Pans,  in  H>43  An 
enemy  of  Mazarin  (whose  position  as  prune  min- 
ister he  coveted),  Retz  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
FRONDE  His  liberality  had  gained  him  great  pop- 
ularity, and  Maaann,  in  an  attempt  to  win  his  sup- 
port, nominated  him  to  he  made  caidmal  (1651), 
Rets  received  the  red  hat  in  1652  \t  the  i  lose  of 
the  Fronde,  Mazarin  imprisoned  him  (1652)  On 
the  death  of  hie  uncle  (1654),  Retz  became  arch- 
bishop of  Pans  but  was  not  allowed  to  take  office 
He  escaped,  fled  to  Rome,  and  appealed  to  the 
pope,  but  without  much  success  \fter  Mazarin 's 
death  he  resigned  his  see  11.  return  for  several  rich 
abbeys  He  retired  from  Paris  and  occasionally 
represented  the  court  at  Rome  His  memoir* 
(1717,  Eng.  tr  ,  4  vols  ,  1721)  are  among  the  clas- 
sics of  French  literature 

Reu(rP'u),sonofPelcgGeu  11  18  Ragau  Luke 3  35 

Reuben  (roo'bun)  [Heb.~behold  a  son!J,  Jacob's 
eldest  son  and  am  estor  of  one  of  the  12  tribes  His 
intercession  for  Joseph's  life  and  his  guaranteeing 
the  safe  return  of  Benjamin  indicate  a  kindly 
nature  At  the  occupation  of  Palestine  his  tribe 
with  that  of  Gad,  was  allotted  the  pasture  lands  E 
of  the  Jordan  To  Reuben  was  given  the  region 
adjoining  the  Dead  Sea  and  9  of  Gad  After  this 
the  Reubeiutes  are  un reported  until,  with  Gad, 
they  are  carried  captive  by  Tiglath-pileser  into 
Assyria  Gen  2932,  3522,  37,  4222,37,  468, 
49.3,4,  Num  1  20,21,  2  10,  26  5-10,  32  37,  Joshua 
22,  1  Chron  626. 

Rauchlin,  Johann  (yd'han  roikh'lun),  1455-1522, 


REUTER 

German  humanist,  a  scholar  of  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
b  Pforzheim,  Baden,  M  A  Umv  of  Basel,  1477 
He  taught  jurisprudent  e  at  Tubingen  In  1492  he 
t>egan  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  his  Rudimcnta 
Hebraica  (1606)  was  the  first  Hebrew  grammar 
written  by  a  Christian  His  reputation  as  a  scholar 
had  already  been  made  by  the  translations  from 
the  Greek  which  he  made  at  Heidelberg  When 
a  converted  Jew,  Johann  Pfefferkorn,  advocated 
destruction  of  all  Hebrew  books,  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian requested  Reuchhn's  opinion  in  the  matter 
Reuchlm  suggested  that  only  those  Hebrew  books 
which  i  aluinmated  Christianity  should  be  sup- 
pressed and  that  the  Jews  should  bo  required  to 
furnish  books  for  the  universities,  with  two  chairs 
of  Hebrew  learning  to  be  set  up  in  every  university 
in  Germany  His  decision  brought  forth  a  storm  of 
opposition  from  bigots  and  obscurantists,  which 
Reuchlm  met  by  his  Augenspiegel  (1511)  The  at- 
tack made  upon  him  by  the  Univ  of  Cologne  ho 
met  with  his  Defentno  Renchlim  contra  calumnia- 
tor es  tuos  Colonu-wte*  (151.J)  In  the  struggle  that 
developed  between  the  humanists  supporting 
Reuchlm  and  the  <  lencals  supporting  Pfefferkorn, 
Reuchlm  was  victorious  From  the  struggle 
emerged  the  famous  Ejustolae  obacurorutn  mrorum 
of  Crotus  Rubianus  and  Ulnch  von  Hutten. 

Reuel  (reu'ul)  [Heb  , -friend  of  God  1  1  See  JETHRO 
2  Son  of  Esau  and  Basbemath  Gen  364.10,  1 
Chron  1  35  3  See  DEUKL  4  Descendant  of 
Benjamin  1  Chron  9  8 

Reumah  (roo'mu),  com  ubiue  of  Nahor  Gen  22  24 

Reunion  (raunyd),  overseas  department  of  France 
(965  sq  mi  ,  pop  242.067),  an  island  m  the  Indian 
Ocean  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  more  than  400  mi  E 
of  Madagascar  The  capital  is  Saint-Denis  Re- 
union, formerly  called  Bourbon,  is  one  of  the 
Mascarene  Islands  It  was  settled  (c  1646)  by  the 
French  and  held  briefly  (1810-14)  by  the  British 
m  the  Napoleonic  Wars  Reunion  is  mostly  com- 
posed of  active  and  extinct  volcanoes,  its  greatest 
elevation  is  c  10,000  ft  More  than  one  third  of  its 
area  IN  cultivated,  crops  include  sugar,  coffee,  va- 
nilla,  and  i  loves  Sugar  and  rum  are  the  c  hief 
exports  A  railroad,  wine  h  nearlv  encircles  the  is- 
land, connects  Saint-Dems  on  the  north  coast  and 
Port-des-Galets,  the  mam  port  of  the  northwest 
Abd-el-Krim,  who  was  exiled  here  in  1926,  escaped 
to  Egypt  in  1947  Leconte  do  Lisle  was  born  on 
Reunion 

Reus  (re'oos),  city  (pop  29,480),  Tarragona  prov  , 
NE  Spam,  in  Catalonia  Since  the  introduction 
(18th  cent )  by  English  manufacturers  of  a  cotton- 
spinning  industry,  Reus  has  grown  into  an  im- 
portant commercial  and  industrial  center 

Reuss  (rois),  two  former  principalities  in  E  Thunn- 
gia,  central  Germany  The  house  of  Reuss  dates 
from  the  12th  cent  ,  and  its  genealogical  history  is 
as  complicated  as  its  territories  were  small,  the  fact 
that  it  was  customary  in  the  family  to  name  all 
sons  indiscriminately  Henry  does  little  to  clarify 
family  history  After  numerous  territorial  subdi- 
visions, two  branches  emerged  in  1848 — Reuss 
Older  Line,  which  held  princely  rank  from  1778 
and  which  had  Greiz  as  its  capital,  and  Reues 
Younger  Line,  which  held  princely  rank  from  1806 
and  whose  capital  was  Gera  The  last  prince  of 
Reuss-Greiz,  Henry  XXIV,  was  insane,  and  his 
principality  was  administered  by  Henry  XXVII  of 
Reuss-Gera,  who  abdicated  in  1918  Both  terri- 
tories were  incorporated  (1920)  into  Thunngia 

Reuss  (rois),  river,  <  98  5  mi  long,  central  Switzer- 
land It  flows  N  from  the  St  Gotthard  Pass, 
through  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  and  joins  the  Aar 
river  near  the  town  of  Brugg 

Reuter,  Fritz  (Hemnch  Ludwig  Christian  Friednc  h 
Reuter)  (frits'  roi'tur),  1810-74,  German  novelist 
and  poet  His  political  tendencies  brought  him  *i 
sentence  of  death  (18.4.4),  later  commuted  to  life 
imprisonment  Released  in  1840,  he  spent  an  un- 
settled life  until,  in  1850,  he  began  his  rise  to  fame 
through  novels,  tales,  and  verse  in  Low  Gorman 
dialect,  or  Plattdeutsch  The  best  of  these  are  Ut 
de  Franzosentid  (1860,  Eng  tr  ,  In  the  Year  '13, 
1867)  and  Ut  mine  Stromtid  (18h2  64,  Eng  tr , 
Seedtime  atui  Harvest,  1871),  both  laid  m  his  native 
Mecklenburg,  and  Ut  mine  Festungstui  [from  my 
prison  days]  (1863) 

Reuter.  Gabriels  (gnbrea'lu).  lK5fM941,  German 
novelist  and  critic ,  b  Egypt  Hei  feministic  novel 
Aus  outer  Farmlie  [of  good  family)  (1895)  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  other  stones  and  novels  on  sim- 
ilar themes,  among  them  T  itchier  (1927,  Eng  tr , 
Daughters,  1930)  Her  c  outributions  to  the  New 
York  Times  Book  R«i,  u  (1931-39)  are  well  known 
to  American  readers  She  was  blind  in  the  last 

years  of  her  life. 

Reuter,  Ludwig  von  (lootMkh  fun).  1809-1943, 
German  admiral  In  the  First  World  War  he  took 
part  in  the  Kittles  of  Dogger  Bank  and  Skaggerak 
After  the  war,  on  June  21,  1919,  he  scuttled  the 
German  fleet  at  Srapa  Flow  to  prevent  its  surrender 
to  the  Allies  Reuter  retired  in  1920 

Renter,  Paul  Julius  (pou!'  yoo'lyotw),  1816-99 
founder  of  Renter's  Telegraph  Company ,  b.  Cassel, 
Germany  He  became  (1829)  a  clerk  in  hia  uncle's 
bank  in  Gottingen  In  1849  he  bridged  a  gap  in 
the  telegraph  line  between  Aachen,  Germany,  and 
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REUTBRDAHL 

Verviors,  Belgium  When  he  tried  to  start  a  news 
agency  in  Paris,  the  French  government's  restric- 
tions made  it  impossible  He  went  (1861)  to  Eng- 
lund  and  was  naturalised  Renter  soon  opened  a 
news  office  in  London,  and  in  1858  he  persuaded 
English  newspapers  to  publish  his  foreign  tele- 
grams He  then  extended  his  influence  all  over  the 
world  and  was  granted  concessions  for  the  cables 
Iwtween  England  and  Germany,  between  England 
and  France,  and  between  Franco  and  the  United 
States  He  became  a  baron  in  1871 
Reuterdahl,  Henry  (roo'turdil),  1871-1925,  Amer- 
ican naval  arti«t  and  writer,  h  Sweden  Coming 
to  the  United  States  in  1893  to  do  some  woik  for 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  he  settled  here 
and  illustrated  magazine  articles  on  naval  sub- 
jet  ts,  of  which  he  was  often  the  author  "Needs  of 
the  Navy,"  an  article  published  in  1908,  spurred 
government  investigation  Reuterdahl  was  a  cor- 
respondent in  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
again  in  1914  at  the  opening  of  the  First  World 
Wnr  In  the  latter  part  of  the  war  (1917-18)  he 
IXH  unie  an  officer  in  the  U  8  naval  reserve,  retiring 
m  1921  Ten  paintings  in  the  U  S  Naval  Academy 
aie  his  record  of  the  cruise  of  the  U  S  fleet  around 
^outh  America  in  1907  He  painted  a  naval  scene 
for  the  state  capitol  of  Missouri  and  de<  orations 
for  several  steam  yachts  Other  works  of  his  are  m 
the  Naval  War  College,  Newport,  R  1  and  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington.  D  C 
Reuther,  Walter  Philip  (roo'thur),  1907  ,  American 
laboi  leader,  h  Wheeling,  W  Va  A  tool-  and  die- 
maker,  ho  became  shop  foreman  in  a  Detroit  auto- 
mobile plant ,  meanwhile  <  ompletmg  1m  high  school 
\vork  and  attending  <  ollegc  Dis<  barged  bet  ause  of 
his  union  activities,  he  spent  some  v  ears  (1932-35) 
in  Europe,  (including  Russia)  and  the  Far  East 
A(  tive  in  the  organization  diives  (1935-37)  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  of  America  (CIO) 
und  in  the  sit-down  strikes,  he  became  director  of 
the  union's  General  Motors  department  (1939) 
and  union  vice  president  (1942)  In  the  Seiond 
Woi  Id  War  he  favored  active  support  of  the  war  In 
labor  and  evolved  a  plan  for  an  plane  muss  produc- 
tion  in  automobile  plants  He  was  olec  ted  president 
of  the  United  \utomobile  Workers  in  1940  and  m 
that  year  l;>ecame  vice  president  of  the  CIO 
After  1945  he  led  the  auto  workers  in  several  major 
i outers  for  wage  increases  and  bocial  welfare  pro- 

Crams,  while  gaining  undisputed  control  of  the 
AW  His  importance  us  an  anti-Communist 
liberal  spokesman  grew  Ho  was  severely  wounded 
bv  an  unidentified  assailant  in  April,  1948,  as  was 
Ins  brother  Victor  borne  13  months  Liter,  in  Dec  . 
1<)49,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  dyna- 
mite the  office  building  of  the  United  Automobile 
V\  orkers  See  biography  by  Ii  v  ing  Howe  and  B  J 
\\idick  (1949) 

Reutlmgen  (roit'lmg-un).  citv  (pop  .46,785,  with 
suburbs  62,869),  S  Wurttemborg,  C.ermanv,  S  of 
Stuttgart  It  has  mac  hinor\  mid  textile  manufac  - 
tuies.  A  free  imperial  cit\  fiom  1240  until  its 
transfer  (1802-1)  to  Wurttemberg,  Routhngen  was 
the  farst  Kwabian  citv  to  accept  the  Reformation 
Here  in  1377  the  Swabuin  League  defeated  Ulnch 
of  \\urttemberg  The  (  hurc  h  of  iSt  Man  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  German  late  Gothic  arclu- 
tecture 

Reval,  Estonia   bee  TAIUVV 

Revelation  or  Apocalypse  (upo'kullp*),  last  book 
of  the  New  Testament  It  was  wiitten  A  1)  c  95, 
on  Patmos  island  h\  one  John  Universal  tradition 
ha*  made  of  him  the  disciple  St  John,  but  mam 
scholars  dem  sut  h  author  ship  Critics  disagree 
also  as  to  whcthei  this  book  has  common  author- 
ship with  the  Gospel  or  with  2  und  3  John  The 
book  i&  a  imsttnous  prophetic  woik,  mainly 
visions  dealing  with  the  overcoming  of  evil  and 
persecution  and  the  triumph  of  God  and  the  mar- 
t\n*  The  plan  is  careful  and  depends  heavilv  on 
arrangement  in  sevens  prologue  (1  1  -H),  letters  to 
seven  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  counseling  .md 
warning  (1  9-3  22),  opening  ol  I  he-  seven  seals  on 
the  scroll  in  the  hand  of  God,  unlading  the  Foui 
Hoi  semen  (4  1-8  1)  blowing  of  seven  trumpets  b\ 
angels  standing  before  the  throne  of  God  (8  2- 
11  19),  seven  signs,  imludmg  St  Michael  and  the 
Dragon  and  the  beast  with  the  number  000  (12  1- 
154),  seven  vials  "full  of  the  wr-ith  of  God" 
(155-1621),  the  great  harlot,  named  Babylon, 
i  c  ,  Rome  (17  1-19  10),  visions  of  heaven,  mi  lud- 
ing  the  defeat  of  Satan,  the  judgment,  und  the 
New  Jerusalem  (1911-225),  epilogue  (226-21) 
The  stvle  is  majexttc  Throughout  there  is  con- 
*titrit  reminiscent e  of  Old  Testament  prophecies, 
especially  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Isaiah  One  im- 
mediate goal  of  Revelation  was  to  encourage 
Christians  faced  with  marUrdom,  but  assurance 
of  interpretation  stop"  theie  it  is  not  even  agreed 
an  to  whether  the  author  expected  an  oarly  fulfill- 
ment of  hia  prophecies  or  intended  a  more  spiritual 
mtei pi etation  Every  period  of  Christian  history 
has  pioduced  new  (often  bizarre)  explanations  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  book  See  APOCALYPSE  See 
t  F  Scott,  The  Hook  of  Revelation  (1939) 

Revelstoke  (rf'vulstGk),  city  (pop  2,106),  SE 
British  Columbia,  on  the  Columbia  river  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Illec-illewaet  and  E  of  Kainloops 
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The  city  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Selkirk  Mte.  and  is  the 
gateway  to  Mt  Revelstoke  National  Park  It  is 
also  a  railroad  division  point,  a  distributing  center 
for  a  mining  and  lumbering  area,  and  an  outfitting 
center  for  tourists  and  hunting  and  fishing  parties 
Reventaz6n  (roYant'isoV).  river  rising  in  E  Costa 
Rica  and  flowing  noitheast  to  empty  into  the 
Caribbean  N  of  Lim6n  The  Reventazrtn  ia  navi- 
gable for  a  short  distance  only,  but  through  the 
mountains  it  has  cut  a  deep  valley,  which  offers  the 
best  access  for  the  railway  from  San  Jos6,  the  capi- 
tal, to  Lim6n,  the  principal  port  of  the  country 
revenue,  see  FINANCE 

reverberatory  furnace,  t\  pe  of  furnace  used  in  the 
separation  of  metals  from  their  ores  and  m  the 
rohnmg  of  some  metals  It  differs  from  the  blast 
furnace  chiefly  in  that  the  fuel  is  burned  in  one 
compartment  while  the  ore  or  other  material  to  be 
heated  is  in  another  c  ompartment  The  ore  is 
affected  onlv  bv  the  flames  and  gases  from  the 
burning  fuel,  these  flames  and  gases  are  thrown 
back  from  the  low  c  oiling  of  the  fuel  compartment 
and  pass  over  the  shallow  layer  of  ore  in  the  neigh- 
boring compartment,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  is 
a  flue  In  the  reverberatory  furnace  wrought  iron 
is  thus  produced  from  pig  iron,  lead  is  prepared 
from  its  sulphide  ores,  and  copper  is  refined  and 
copper  matte  produced 

Revere,  Paul,  1736-1818,  American  Revolutionary 
patriot,  b  Boston  In  his  father's  smithy  he 
learned  to  work  gold  and  silver,  and  he  became  a 
leading  silvei  smith  of  Now  England  He  also 
turned  his  hand  to  vanous  other  skills—designing, 
engraving,  printing,  bell  founding,  and  dentistry 
In  the  Frenc  h  and  Indian  War  he  w  as  a  soldier,  and 
in  the  period  of  gi  owing  colonial  discontent  with 
British  measures  after  the  Stamp  Act  (1765),  he 
was  a  fervent  propagandist  and  a  maker  of  caustic 
caricatures  He  early  joined  the  Sons  of  Liberty, 
took  pait  in  the  BOSTON  TKA  PAKTI,  and  was  a 
courier  for  the  Massachusetts  committee  of  corre- 
spondence Revere  became  a  figure  of  popular  his- 
tory and  legend,  however,  because  of  his  i  ide  on  the 
night  of  April  18,  1775,  to  wain  the  people  of  the 
Massachusetts  countryside  that  British  soldiers 
were  being  sent  out  in  the  expedition  which,  as  it 
turned  out,  started  the  American  Revolution  (see 
LEXINGTOV  AM>  CONCORD,  n ATTICS  OF;  WiUram 
DAWKS  and  Samuel  PRLSCOTT  also  rode  foi  th  wnth 
the  news  Reveie  did  not  roach  his  destination  at, 
Concord  but  was  captured  bv  the  British,  never- 
theless, it  is  Revere  who  is  remembered  as  tho  mid- 
night iidcr,  chiefly  because  of  the  poem  by  H  W 
Longfellow  He  promptly  escaped  from  the  British 
officers  and  later  rendered  service  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary cause  He  designed  the  first  seal  for  the 
united  colonies,  designed  and  printed  the  first  Con- 
tinental bond  issue,  and  established  a  powder  mill 
at  Canton,  Mass  His  military  career  was  not  dis- 
tinguished ho  v\as  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  artillery 
on  gairison  duty  at  Fort  William  in  Boston  harboi 
and  latei  took  part  in  the  ill-lated  expedition  against 
Penobscot  On  the  expedition  he  was  arrested  for 
disobevmji  orders  (though  a  coui  t-martial  later  ac- 
quitted him  of  the  charges),  and  in  1780  he  re- 
turned to  sih  or  smithing  His  shrewdness  in  other 
enteipr  ises — shipping  ic  e  to  the  West  Indies  and  es- 
tablishing a  copper-rolling  and  brass-casting  found- 
ry at  Canton— helped  to  make  his  latei  years  veiv 
piosperous  rice  ("  !•  Gettemy,  The  True  Story  of 
Paul  Revere  (1905),  biogiaphv  bv  K  G  Taylor 
(1930).  Esther  Forbes.  Paul  Retere  and  the  World 
He  Lii>fd  In  (1942) 

Revere,  city  (pop  34,405),  E  Ma*s  ,  on  the  coast 
NE  of  Boston,  settled  c  HHO,  set  off  from  Chelsea 
1871.  me  as  a  ut\  19U  It  was  named  for  Paul 
Revere  It  is  a  rcsidennal  suburb  and  produces 
optical  goods  Revere  Beach  is  a  populur  resort 
reversion,  see  ATAVISM 

Revtlla  Gigedo,  Juan  Francisco  de  GUemes  y  Hor- 
casitas,  conde  de  (hwan'  fr  mthe'sko  da  gwti'mus 
f  ork-ise't'is  kon'da  da  rPve'lv  n  hehfi'dho),  1682?- 
1766,  Spanish  colonial  administrator,  viceroy  of 
New  Spam  (1746-55)  Ah  c  uptam  general  of  Cuba 
he  amassed,  <  Kiefly  by  illicit  trade  in  tobacco,  a 
fortune,  which  he  increased  in  Mexico  lhs  busi- 
nesslike rule  brought  new  revenues  to  the  Spanish 
treasury  He  en<  ou raged  the  conquest  and  settle- 
ment of  N  MCXKO,  particularly  under  Jose  do 
E»CANi>6N  His  Km,  Juan  Vicente  Guemes  Pache- 
co  de  Padilla,  conde  de  Renlla  Gigedo  (vcHhfm'ta, 
pncha'ko  da  pitdhG'hft),  1740-99,  b  Havana,  was 
viceroy  of  New  Spain  (1789-94)  He  gave  to  the 
vie  eroy  altv  one  of  the  finest  administrations  of  the 
c  olonial  era  He  put  the  now  administrative  system 
of  intendancies  into  working  ordei,  improved 
Mexico  city,  sent  out  an  expedition  that  carried 
the  Spanish  territorial  cltums  N  of  the  California 
coast,  and  brought  the  revenues  of  the  vie  eroyalty 
to  their  highest  point 

RevilJagigedo  Island  (ruvl'luguge'do,  -guge'do), 
area  i ,  1 20  sq  mi  ,  off  SE  Alaska,  in  the  Alexander 
Archipelago,  Ivmg  E  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island  It 
was  visited  by  Russian,  English,  and  Spanish  ex- 

Slorers  and  named  (1793)  for  tho  conde  de  Re  villa 
igedo,  viceroy  of  Mexico     Ketchikan  IB  its  chief 
town 
revival,  religious,  renewal  of  attention  to  religious 


faith  and  service  in  a  church,  a  community,  or  a 
district  of  any  extent  It  usually  follows  a  period  of 
comparative  inactivity  and  lagging  interest  and  is 
frequently  marked  by  intense  fervor  in  spiritual 
expression,  which  rapidly  is  communicated  Those 
believers  who  have  been  lax  or  have  lost  interest 
are  aroused  to  fresh  devotion,  while  the  unregen- 
erate,  sometimes  in  great  nurnbeis,  are  awakened 
to  their  need  and  helped  to  a  better  way  of  think- 
ing and  living  under  religious  conviction  and  guid- 
ance As  applied  to  the  Christian  lehgion,  the 
phrase  belongs  to  modern  times,  dating  from  the 
18th  cent  ,  but  the  experience  had  its  place  in  the 
earliest  history  of  the  Chuich,  as  la  attested  bv 
sculptural  accounts  Tho  course  of  Christianity's 
progress  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  into  the 
modern  eia  is  marked  by  waves  and  variations 
resulting  fiom  changing  influences  and  conditions 
From  tune  to  time  great  outbursts  of  enthusi- 
asm occurred.  The  development  of  tho  Protestant 
movements  in  the  14th,  15th,  and  10th  cent  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  series  of  revivals  under  tho 
strong  impelling  force  of  such  leaders  as  WVCLIF, 
HUBS,  LUTHER,  CALVIN,  and  others  But  revivals, 
so  called,  m  Europe  began  with  tho  evangelical 
awakening  m  England  c  1737  under  John  and 
Charles  WFSLEV  and  George  WHITKFIBLU  Under 
their  dnection  an  army  of  itinerant  and  local  work- 
ers and  of  missionaries  spread  the  spirit  of  Meth- 
odist evangelism  with  amazing  rapidity  over  Great 
Britain,  into  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  across  the 
seas  Almost  simultaneously  with  this  European 
movement,  the  GHKAT  AWAKENINO  in  America  oc- 
curred Just  before  the  19th  cent  oponed  and  dur- 
ing its  early  years  the  newei  settlements  m  the 
South  and  the  West  wore  visited  by  a  wave  of  re- 
ligious animation  attended  by  emotional  excite- 
ment and  physical  manifestations  The  movement 
began  in  Kentu<  k\  c  1797  under  the  preaching  of 
James  McGready  From  these  meetings  held  m 
tho  open  developed  tho  CAMP  MEETING  The  first 
of  the  professional  revivalists  was  Asahol  Nettle- 
ton,  he  and  Charles  Grandison  I'inney  worked, 
chiefly  in  tho  E  United  States,  before  1850  The 
preeminent  figure  in  modern  revivahstu  history  in 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  is  Dwight  L 
MOOOY,  who,  with  the  singing  evangcslisl  Ira  D 
S\VKL\,  moved  vast  audiences  for  more  than  25 
years  In  later  vears  campaigns  have  boon  con- 
ducted by  George  J<  Pentecost,  B  Fay  Mills,  Sam 
Jones,  Sam  Small,  J  Wilbur  Chapman,  R  A  Tor- 
rey,  Willi  irn  V  Sunday,  and  Gipsy  Smith  Mod- 
ern ps\  c  hologists  devote  particular  attention  to  tho 
states  of  mind  represented  in  the  conversions  which 
result  from  levivalistic  methods  Soo  C  G  Fm- 
nev,  Aiitobiogmph.it  (1876),  J  H  Overtoil,  Evan- 

rical  Rimal  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1886), 
D  Starbuck,  Psychology  of  Religion  (1899), 
William  James,  Varieties  of  Rchgwut  Kxperience 
(1902),  J  W  Chapman,  Prwtnt  Dan  Evangelism 
(190}),  F  (}  Beardsley,  History  of  American  Re- 
m\a!f>  (1904),  F  M  Davenport,  Primitive  Traits  in 
Religion*  Rentals  (1905),  C  C  Cleveland.  The 
Great  Rcnval  in  (hi  Went,  I7<J7  /.W/J  (1916),  W  W 
Sweet,  Rdivalwm  in  America  Its  Origin,  Growth, 
and  Decline  (1944) 

revolver,  a  PISTOL,  with  a  revolving  <  it  linder  c  apable 
of  firing  several  shots  without  reloading  Tho  ear- 
liest example  dates  from  tho  last  half  of  tho  16th 
cent  ,  but  a  usable  rnultifiring  weapon  did  not  ap- 
pear until  the  C 'oilier  revolving  s\  stern  was  intro- 
duced in  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  Pont  The  first 
revolver  to  win  a  place  as  a  standard  weapon  was 
invented  bv  Samuel  ( 'olt,  an  Americ  an,  and  was 
patented  by  him  in  England  in  1835  and  in  the 
United  States  in  1830  Colt's  revolvers  were  used 
by  the  Texas  Rangers  in  the  Mexican  War  In 
taming  the  American  wilderness,  the  revolver  bc- 
c  arne  an  essential  in  the  light  equipment  of  the  fron- 
tiersman west  of  the  woodland  region  On  the 
prairies  and  the  Gieat  Plains,  the  frontiersmen 
were  mounted  and  the  long  muzzle-loading  rifle 
was  not  a  horseman's  weapon ,  it  was  outclassed  by 
the  mounted  Indian's  bow  and  airows  The  re- 
volver restoreci  to  the  white  man  tho  advantage 
that  the  ace  urac  v  and  the  long  range  of  the  rifle  had 
given  him  in  the  woodland  The  revolver  (the  six- 
shooter  01  six  gun)  is  said  to  have  civilized  the 
West  The  automatic  pistol,  though  widely  used, 
has  not  completely  displaced  the  revolver  Re- 
volvers are  tho  small  arms  of  most  law-enforcement 
officer*  See  H  B  C  Pollard,  History  of  Firearms 
(19^6),  W  B  Webb,  Thr  Great  Plains  (1931),  C 
T  Haven  and  P  A  Belden,  A  Hiittoni  of  the  Colt 
Rerolvcr  (1940) 

revue  (rlvu').  a  stage  presentation  which  originated 
as  n  light,  satirical  commentary  on  current  events 
It  was  rapidly  developed,  particulai  ly  in  England 
and  tho  United  States,  into  an  amorphous  musical 
entertain mont,  letaming  a  small  amount  of  satire 
and  partaking  more  and  more  of  the  elements  of 
vaudeville  and  tho  pageant  In  tho  United  States 
the  revue  became  in  the  second  decade  of  the  20th 
cent  a  vehicle  notable  for  its  extravagant  staging 
and  costumes,  for  its  display  of  feminine  beauty, 
and  for  ita  short  comedy  sketches  and  popular 
songs  The  best  known  of  this  type  was  the  annual 
Follies  produced  by  Floreuz  ZIBOFELD,  which  had 
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as  its  chief  rivals  Earl  Carroll's  Vanities  and  George 
White's  Scandals  Continental  revues  such  as  the 
Chauve-Souns  retained  more  of  a  satirical  tone,  and 
others  felt  the  influence  of  the  elaborate  staging  de- 
veloped by  Max  RrcwHAnnT  In  the  late  '20s  the 
revue  reverted  to  its  original  form  as  the  so-called 
intimate  revue  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Noel 
Coward  In  the  late  '30s  the  labor  revue  P  ins  and 
Needles  had  a  great  success  See  E  M.  Gagey, 
Revolution  in  American  Drama  (1947) 
Rexburg,  city  (pop  3,437),  co  seat  of  Madison  co  , 
E  Idaho,  on  the  small  Teton  nver  in  the  Snake 
valley  and  NNE  of  Idaho  Falls  Founded  in  1883 
bv  Mormons  and  named  for  ono  of  the  founders, 
Thomas  Ru  ks,  it  is  a  busy  center  of  rant-lies  ir- 
rigated farms,  and  dry  farms  Ricks  College 
(junior,  Latter-Day  Saints,  1888)  is  hero  The  site 
of  the  fur-trading  post  founded  bv  Andrew  Henry 
m  1810  if  Iwtweon  Rexburg  and  St  Anthonv 
Reyer,  Ernest  (crn?<st'  raver'),  1823-1909.  French 
composer  and  critic,  whose  name  originally  was 
Louis  titienno  Ernest  Rev  Largely  self-taught,  he 
was  strongly  influenced  bv  Beihoz,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded as  critic  of  the  Journal  des  debata  Ho  com- 
posed little  besides  operas,  the  most  successful  of 
which  was  Siaurd  (Paris,  1884)  His  last  opera, 
Salammbo  (1890),  was  based  on  Flaubert's  novel 
Reyes,  Alfonso  (iilfon'so  ra'M,  1889  ,  Mexican 
writer  A  man  of  wide  culture,  he  was  a  diplomat 
who  spent  some  yearn  in  Spam  and  became  an 
authority  on  Spanish  classical  literature  He  was 
also  the  director  of  the  Colegio  do  Mexico  and 
editor  of  the  publishing  organization  Cuadernos 
Americanos  lie  is  known,  however,  as  a  literary 
critic,  as  a  poet,  and  as  the  author  of  brilliant  es- 
says His  prose  stylo  is  generally  recognized  as  of 
the  finest  in  recent  Latin  American  literature 
Vixidn  de  Anahuac  (1917)  and  the  seyeial  seiies  of 
Simpatias  y  diferennas  show  that  st\  le  at  its  height 
Reyes,  Rafael  (rtfafT),  1850  1021,  president  of 
Colombia  (1904-9)  When  a  voting  man,  ho  ex- 
plored the  upper  Amazon  wilderness  with  his 
brother  Later  he  distinguished  himself  m  the 
civil  wars  of  1885  and  1895  Sent  to  Washington 
in  1903,  he  was  unable  to  secuie  rediess  foi  the  U  S 
part  in  the  revolution  in  Panama  Fleeted  presi- 
dent, he  assumed  dutatonal  poweis  and  vigorously 
pushed  the  economic  development  of  Colombia, 
improving  (  ommumcations,  bunging  order  to  the 
finances,  beautifying  Bogota,  and  encoui  aging  m- 
dustrv  He  also  put  down  opposition  luthlessly 
and  remade  the  constitution  to  his  liking  A  treaty 
with  the  United  States  rc<  ognizmg  the  independ- 
ence of  Panama  awoko  widospiead  popular  opposi- 
tion that  hi  ought  about  his  downfall 
Reykjavik  'ra'k*  in  rk),  Icelandic  Itiyktaitk  (rft'kva- 
vek,  ru'k.ivfk),  city  (pop  51,090),  capital  of  Ice- 
land, a  port  on  the  Faxa  Fjord,  SW  Iceland  The 
chief  commercial  center  of  the  island,  it  is  also  a 
Lutheran  epiac  opal  see  and  the  seat  of  a  university 
(founded  191  1)  Rey  kjavik  was  c  bartered  in  17S6 
and  had  a  relatively  recent  growth,  due  chiefly  to 
near-by  fishenes  One  of  it8  remarkable  features  is 
its  hot-water  supply  system  (completed  1945), 
which  utilizes  natural  hot  springs  An  impottant 
airfield  was  built  at  Kefla\ik,  W  of  Reykjavik,  bv 
the  11  S  ai  rny  during  the  Sec  ond  Wodd  War  The 
spelling  Hcikjnvik  also  occuis 

Reyles,  Carlos  (kir'los  riVln-0,  1S68  1938,  Uru- 
guay an  novel  ibt  A  wealthy  c  att  Ionian,  he  traveled 
extensively  and  devoted  himself  to  wilting  His 
novels  are  generally  naturalistic  ,  La  raza  de  Cain 
(1900)  shows  especially  the  mfluom  e  of  Zola  Beba 
(1894)  and  El  tcn-uto  [the  plot  of  eaith]  (1916)  de- 
pict liruguayan  ranch  life,  but  El  tmhrujo  de  Se- 
ulla  (1922,  Eng  tr  ,  Castanets,  19J9)  is  a  stoiy  that 
is  almost  a  prose  poem  about  the  \ndalusian  city 
He  lost  his  wealth  late  in  life,  and  the  state  cieated 
a  university  lectureship  for  him 
Reymont,  Ladislaus  Stanislaus,  Pol  W  lady  slaw 
Ktamslaw  Reymont  (vwndls'waf  htnnes'wif  ra'- 
m6nn,  1867-1925,  Polish  short-story  writer  and 
novelist  He  was  awarded  the  1924  Nobel  Prize  in 
Literature  The  early  years  of  his  life,  •which  he 
spent  partly  as  a  vagabond  and  often  in  poverty, 
exerted  a  strong  influence  on  his  later  writings 
Reymont  tui  necf  away  from  the  positives,  who 
placed  then  faith  in  industry,  he  deplored  urbani- 
zation and  tinned  to  peasant,  life  foi  his  themes 
Among  his  best  works  are  The  Comedienne  (189b, 
Eng  tr  ,  1920),  a  story  of  a  wandering  theatncal 
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upper  classes  and  the  clergy.  An  episode  at  onre 
outstanding  and  typical  is  the  funeral  of  Revnard, 
with  the  pious  laments  of  his  late  enemies  and  his 
devastating  resurrection  from  the  grave  Profes- 
sional minstrels  and  poets  soon  found  these  tales 
good  entertainment  and  made  them  popular  with 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  The  French,  who 
contributed  most  to  the  original  s^ory,  produced 
Le  Roman  de  Reynard  (1 170-1250)  Caxton  trans- 
lated from  a  Flemish  version  his  Ffistone  of  Rey- 
nart  thp  Foxe  (1481)  Modern  English  versions  in- 
clude T  .1  Arnold's  translation  (1860)  of  Goethe's 
Reinerke  Furhs,  a  paraphrase  of  an  older  High 
German  version,  and  William  Rose's  Epic  of  the 
Beast  (1924) 

Reynaud,  Paul  (pol'  ramV),  1878-,  French  states- 
man and  lawyer  He  held  c-abmet  posts  under  Tar- 
dieu  (1930)  and  Laval  (1931-32)  After  Nov. 
1938,  as  minister  of  finance  in  the  cabinet  of 
Kdouard  DALADIER,  he  pursued  an  extremely  de- 
flationary pohc  v  In  the  midst  of  the  Second  World 
War  he  succeeded  Daladier  as  premier  in  March, 
1940  On  May  18,  when  France  faced  military 
disaster,  he  called  in  Marshal  PKTATN  as  vice 
premier  On  Tune  16-17,  despite  his  opposition  to 
surrender  he  gave  way  to  Marshal  Petain  and  re- 
signed He  WHS  arrested  later  m  1940  and  was  one 
of  the  defendants  at  the  abortive  Riom  war-guilt 
trial  Freed  (1945)  from  German  imprisonment, 
Revnaud  reentered  politics  as  an  advocate  of  free 
enterprise 

Reynolds,  John  see  RAIVOLD*,  JOHN 
Reynolds,  John  Fulton  Oe'nuldz).  1820-63,  Union 
general  in  the  Civil  War,  b  Lane  aster,  Pa  ,  grad 
West  Point,  1841  He  distinguished  himself  at 
Monterrey  and  Bxiena  Vista  in  the  Mexican  War 
In  the  Civil  War.  Reynolds  was  made  (Aug  ,  1861) 
a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers  In  the  SEVEN 
DAYS  iJATiLt-ft  (1862),  he  was  raptured  at  Games's 
Mill  but  was  exc  hanged  in  time  to  command  a 
division  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  (\ug, 
1862)  In  November  he  was  made  eommander  of 
the  1st  Corps  of  the  Arrnv  of  the  Potomac  and  pro- 
moted major  general  He  rendered  able  service  in 
the  battles  of  Fredcncksburg  (Doc  ,  1862)  and 
Chancellorsville  (May,  1863)  In  the  GFTTYHBURG 
CAMPAIGN  Reynolds  directed  the  fighting  on  the 
first  day  (July  1,  1863)  until  he  was  killed 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  172 i  92,  English  portrait 
painter,  son  of  a  Devonshire  clergyman  At  17  he 
was  sent  to  study  painting  in  London  and  two  years 
later  set  himself  up  as  a  portrait  painter  in  Plym- 
outh Intensely  ambitious,  he  enrly  detenninod  to 
study  in  Italy  and  in  1749  was  enabled  to  do  so 
through  the  generosity  of  ( 'aptain  Keppel,  com- 
mander of  the  Mediterianean  squadron,  who  took 
him  there  on  his  own  ship)  Vfter  three  years  of 
study  and  travel  Reynolds  returned  and  took  Lon- 
don by  storm  His  social  gifts  no  less  than  his  tal- 
ents advanced  him,  and  within  a  year  ho  was  be- 
sieged with  portrait  commissions  and  was  employing 
assistants  Foi  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  con- 
tinued to  bettei  his  condition,  he  would  move  from 
one  establishment  to  a  more  ambitious  one,  main- 
taining a  gallery  not  only  of  his  own  work  but  of 
that  of  old  masters  whose  paintings  he  bought  and 
sold  and  entertaining  a  yude  citcle  which  included 
not  only  the  world  of  wealth  and  fasluon  but  also 
the  great  literary  figures  of  the  day  When  the 
Royal  Academy  wa,s  founded  m  1708  Reynolds  was 
elected  president  and  was  knighted  His  yearly 
discourses  befoie  that  body  and  his  voluminous 
coirespondence  have  literary  distinction  Reyn- 
olds's  ambition  not  merely  for  renown  but  for 
greatness  gave  him  no  rest,  and  his  life  was  a  con- 
stant round  of  labor  and  engagements  Vt  59  he 
had  a  paralytic  stroke,  but  lecovered  sufficiently 
to  continue  his  work  for  several  years  Rey  nolds 
painted  over  2,000  portraits  and  histoiical  paint- 
ings He  often  used  very  expenmental  painting 
methods,  and  as  a  result  much  of  his  work  is  badly 
preserved  At  his  best,  however  his  color  is  rich, 
and  in  design  he  surpassed  his  i  ivals  Gainsborough 
arid  Romney  His  portiaits  of  Commodore  Kep- 
pel, Dr  Johnson  Lord  Heathfield.  Sterne,  Gold- 
smith, Garnck,  Edward  Gibbon,  Edmund  Burke, 
and  Charles  James  Fox  are  admirable  and  have 
great  historic  mteiest  Much  of  Reynolds's  work 
is  in  private  collec  tions  He  is  lx>st  fepiesented  m 
the  National  Gallery,  London,  but  fine  examples  of 
his  work  are  to  be  seen  m  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 


troupe,  The  Promised  Land  (1899,  Eng  ti  ,  1927),      seum,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  the  Cleve- 
a  novel  about  the  city  of  Lodz,  and  The  Peasants     land  Museum  of  Art,  the  New  York  Public  Li- 


, 

(4  vols  ,  1902-9,  Eug  tr  ,  1924-25) 
Reynard  th«  Fox  (re'nurd,  ra'ruird),  celobiated  hero 
of  the  medieval  beast  epic  s,  works  predominantly 
in  verse  which  became  increasingly  popular  after 
c  1150  They  are  found  chiefly  in  Latin,  French, 
Low  German,  Dutch  and  Flemish,  High  German, 
and  English.  The  type  probably  originated  in  a 
German-speaking  section  of  what  is  now  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  whence  it  passed  into  France,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  Germany  The  summons  of  Rey- 
nard by  King  Noble  (the  Lion)  to  answer  accusa- 
tions by  Isengnm  the  Wolf  and  other  animals 
forme  the  nucleus  and  starting  point  of  the  loosely 
connected  tales  Most  of  the  stories  reflect  m  biting 
satire  the  peasant's  criticism  and  contempt  for  the 
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brary,  the  Widener  Collection,  Philadelphia,  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  the  Detroit  Art  Institute, 
and  in  the  private  Frick  collection  at  Prides  Crash- 
ing, Mass  One  of  his  masterpieces,  Mrs  Siddona 
as  the  Tragic  Muse,  is  in  the  Huntmgton  Gallery. 
See  his  letters  (ed  by  F  W  Hules,  1929) ,  biog- 
raphies by  Jarnos  Noithcote  (2  vols  ,  1818),  C  R. 
Leslie  and  Tom  Taylor  (1865),  Sir  Walter  Arm- 
stiong  (19(K)),  and  F  W  Hilles  (1936) 

Reynoldsville,  industrial  Ixirough  (pop  3,675),  W 
Pa  ,  in  the  Alleghemes  SE  of  Brookville,  settled 
c  1824,  laid  out  1873  It  produces  brick,  glass, 
textiles,  and  caskets 

Rezaleh  (rezae'u),  city  (1947  estimated  pop. 
45,675),  capital  of  the  Fourth  Prov.  (W  Azerbaijan), 
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NW  Iran    It  was  the  seat  of  Iran's  earliest  Ameri- 
can mission  (1835)      Most  of  the  Christian  in- 
habitants fled  m  1918;  many  of  those  who  remained 
were  massacred  by  invading  Kurds    The  popula- 
tion is  mostly  Turkomans     Rezaieh's  fertile  plam 
R  reduces  grain,  fruit,  cotton,  and  tobacco     Near- 
v  mounds  have  yielded  ancient  earthenware  and 
<  oms  and  also  a  Babylonian  seal     The  city  was 
formerly  Urmia 

Rezanov,  Nikolai  Petrovich  (nylkull'  petrd'vTch 
rveBa'nuf),  1764-1807,  Russian  trader,  an  official 
of  the  Russian  American  Company  He  headed  an 
expedition  to  Russian  America  m  1803  There  he 
found  (1805)  Sitka  in  desperate  need  of  food  and 
determined  to  go  to  California  to  obtain  supplies 
He  reached  what  is  today  San  Francisco  and  suc- 
ceeded in  his  mission  partly  because  of  romantic 
attachment  to  Dofia  Concepcion,  daughter  of  the 
commandant,  Jose:  Dario  Argtiello  He  took  the 
supplies  to  Sitka  but  died  on  his  return  trip  to 
Russia  See  Hector  Chevigny,  Lost  Empire  (1937). 
Reza  Shah  Pahlavi  (re'za  «ha'  paldve'),  1877-1944, 
shah  of  Iran  (1925-44)  He  began  his  career  as  an 
army  officer  and  displayed  great  valor  and  leader- 
ship He  led  in  expelling  the  Russians  and  headed 
a  coup  d'etat  in  1921,  establishing  a  military  semi- 
dictatorship  In  1923  Reza  Kahn  forced  his  asso- 
ciate out  of  office,  and  in  1925  he  demanded  and  got 
full  die  tatonal  power  The  Kajar  or  Qazar  dynasty 
had  been  deposed,  and  in  Dec  ,  1925,  Reza  Khan 
was  made  shah,  thus  founding  the  Pahlavi  dynasty. 
He  introduced  many  reforms,  reorganizing  the 
army,  government  administration,  and  finances 
He  abolished  all  special  rights  granted  to  foreigners, 
thus  gai  nmg  real  independence  for  Iran  The  Trans- 
Iranian  RR  was  built,  the  Umv  of  Teheran  was 
established,  and  industrialization  went  on  apace 
In  the  Second  World  War  his  rapprochement  with 
the  Germans  was  protested  by  the  Allies,  and  in 
1911  British  and  Russian  forces  invaded  a»d  occu- 
pied Iran  Reza  Shah  was  forced  to  abdicate  in 
favor  of  his  son,  Mohammed  Reza  Shah  He  went 
to  South  Africa  in  exile  His  name  is  also  written 
Riza  Shah 

Rezekne  (nVzckna),  Ger  RosMen  (rozf'tuii),  citv 
(pop  13,1.39),  E  Latvia,  in  Latgale  It  is  an  agri- 
cultural market  center  Rezekne  was  founded 
(1285)  as  a  fortress  bv  the  Livonian  Knights,  ruins 
of  the  am  lent  castle  remain 

Rezeph  (re'zM),  ancient  city,  probably  to  be  iden- 
tified with  Rasafa,  E  of  Palmyra  in  the  Euphrates 
valley     2  Kings  19  22,  Isa   37  12 
Rezia    (rczT'u)    [Heb  ,=dehght],    son   of    Ulla   the 

\sherite     1  Chron  7  39 

Rezm  (re  '-stn)    1  Syrian  king  who  was  defeated  and 
killed  bv  the  Assy  nan  king  Tiglath-pileser    2  Kmgs> 
15  J7,  Hi  5-9    2  Family  returned  from  exile    Ezia 
248    Neh   750 
Rezon  (re'zftn),  founder  of  a  dynasty  in  Damascus 

and  adversary  of  Solomon  1  Kings  1 1  23-25 
Rh,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  RHODITTM 
Rhaetia  (re'shu),  anc  lent  Roman  province  including 
parts  of  S  Bavaria,  Tyrol,  and  E  Switzerland  The 
laiger  part  lay  in  the  Alps,  where  the  Rhaetian 
Alps  commemorate  the  name  The  region  was  an- 
nexed by  the  Romans  c  15  B  C  ,  and  the  capital 
was  set  up  at  Augusta  Vindehcorum  (now  Augs- 
burg) The  provinc  e  had  prac  tically  no  important  e 
except  the  military  The  name  is  spelled  also 
Raetia 

Rhaeto-Romamc  (riVto-rfnna'nik),  generic  name  for 
several  Uoinanc  e  dialects  spoken  in  Switzerland 
and  small  bordering  areas  Roman*  h  and  the 
closely  related  Ladin  are  spoken  in  SW  Switzerland, 
Friuli  or  Fnouli  in  the  southeast  Romansc  h  is 
designated  as  one  of  the  official  languages.of  Switz- 
erland See  L\NC!u\uE  (table) 
Rhagae:  see  RMIES 

Rhangavis,  Alezandros  Rizos  see  RANGABE 
Rhazes  (riV^ez)  01  Rasis  (rii'sla,  -zls),  Arabic  Abu- 
liakr  \fohamme<l  ibn  Zakanya  al-Razi,  c  860- 
c  925,  Persian  ph\  sician  A  noted  clinician,  ho  was 
chief  physician  at  the  Baghdad  hospital  Ho  form- 
ulated the  first  known  description  of  smallpox 
which  he  differentiated  from  measles  in  a  work 
known  as  Libvr  de  pestilentia  and  translated  into 
English  as  A  Tnatisc  on  Small  pox  and  Measles 
(1848,  19 J9)  His  works,  widely  circulated  in 
Arabic  and  Greek  veisions  and  published  in  Latin 
in  the  15th  cent  ,  include  also  a  textbook  of  medi- 
cine known  as  Almansor  and  an  encyclopedia  of 
modu  me  edited  posthumously  from  his  papers  and 
known  as  Liber  continent 
Rhe1,  island.  France  see  R6 

Rhea  (re'u).  in  Greek  religion,  Titanoss,  Great 
Mother  of  the  Gods  She  was  the  daughter  of  Gaea 
and  Uranus,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Cronus,  and  the 
mother  of  Zeus,  Poseidon,  Demeter,  Hera,  Pluto, 
and  Hestia  The  woi  ship  of  Rhea  evidently  origin- 
ated in  Crete,  and  m  early  times  she  was  identified 
with  Cybele  Like  Cybele's,  Rhoa's  worship  was 
orgiastic  and  associated  with  fertility  rites  Iti 
Rome,  Rhea  was  worshiped  as  Magna  Mater  and 
identified  with  Ops 
Rhea  Silvia,  seo  ROMULUS 

Rhegium  (ro'jSum),  ancient  city,  S  Italy,  on  the 
Strait  of  Messina,  today  RBGOIO  m  CALABRIA. 
Rhegium  was  founded  (c.720  B.C.)  as  a  colony  of 
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Chaleis,  later  many  Messenians  settled,  It  was 
powerful  until  defeat  and  destruc  tion  by  Dionyaius 
the  Elder  of  Syracuse  (386  B  C  )  The  Romans, 
who  favored  it,  called  the  city  Rhegium  Juhum.  It 
is  mentioned  m  Acts  28  13  The  name  is  spelled 
also  Regium. 

Rheims(rems),  Fr.  Reima  (rSb),  city  (pop.  100,081), 
Marne  dept ,  NE  France,  in  Champagne  The 
center  of  the  CHAMPAGNE  industry  and  seat  of  the 
greatest  firms,  it  is  situated  amid  large  vineyards 
Before  the  champagne  industry  took  on  its  present 
proportions  in  the  18th  cent.,  the  chief  products  of 
Kheuna  were  woolen  textiles  As  Durocotorum,  the 
city  of  the  Remi,  it  was  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  in  Roman  Gaul.  The  see  of  an  archbishopric 
since  the  8th  cent ,  it  continued  to  play  an  excep- 
tional role  in  French  history  CLOVIB  I  was  crowned 
(406)  king  of  all  Franks  in  its  cathedral  by  St 
Rein i,  the  bishop  of  Rheims,  and  it  became  cus- 
tomary (but  not  obligatory )  for  the  kings  of  France 
to  be  c  rowned  here  In  the  present  cathedral,  be- 
gun in  1211  by  Robert  de  COUCY  and  finished  a 
century  later  b>  his  son,  JOAN  or  ARC  stood  next 
to  Charles  VII  when,  at  her  instance,  he  was 
(.1  owned  in  1429.  The  cathedral  is  a  monument  of 
J<  rench  Gothic  architecture  It  was  shelled  by  the 
Germans  in  1870  in  the  Franco- Prussian  War  and 
in  1914  in  the  First  World  War  On  the  second 
occasion  the  interior,  including  most  of  the  irre- 
placeable stained-glass  windows,  which  made  its 
special  fame,  was  destroyed  Restored  (partly  with 
funds  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation),  it  was  re- 
opened m  1938  The  town  hall  (17th  cent )  and 
the  old  Church  of  8t  Remi  (llth-16th  cent )  were 
also  gravely  damaged  In  the  Second  World  War, 
Rheims  again  suffered  destruction,  though  all  its 
artistic  and  historical  monuments  were  spared 
Here,  early  on  May  7,  1945,  German  emissaries 
signed  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Germany  at 
Allied  headquarters  Rheims  has  a  university 
(founded  bv  Pope  Paul  III  in  1647)  and  a  fine 
municipal  library  (built  by  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion in  1930).  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Jean  Bap- 
tinto  Colbert  and  of  St  JOHN  BAPTIST  DE  LA  S\t,LE 
Rhem,  river,  see  RHINE 

Rhemberger,   Josef   Gabriel    (yo'zM,   rln'be'rgur), 
1839-1901,    German    composer,    studied    at    the 
Munich  Conservatory,  where  he  later  taught     Of 
his  works — which  include   two  symphonies,   the 
operas  Die  neben  Roben  and  Thurmer's  Tochteriein, 
two  Stabat  Maters,  and  20  organ  sonatas — the 
sonatas  have  proved  the  most  enduring 
Rheinfelden  (rln'fMdunj,  town  (pop  3,910),  Aargau 
canton,  Switzerland,  on  the  Rhine     Here  in  1638 
Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar  defeated  the  imperial 
troops  and  Henri  de  Rohan  was  killed    The  town 
is  noted  for  its  salt  mines  and  baths 
Rheinhesseo.  German>    see  H>  SSB 
Rheinland,  Germany:  see  RHIN&LAND 
Rheinpfalz,  Germany  see  P  MATIN  ATE 
Rhemsberg  (rlns'berk),  town  (pop  4,215),  Branden- 
burg, E  Germany,  NW  of  Berlin    The  rococo  pal- 
ace here  was  the  residence  (1736-40)  of  Crown 
Prince  Frederick,  later  FREDERICK  II  of  Prussia, 
who  devoted  his  quasi-exile  to  music,  literature, 
and  study 

Rheinwsld  (rln'valt),  valle>,  HW  Gnsons  canton, 
Switzerland.  At  its  western  end  is  the  Rhemwald- 
horn  (rIn'v;Ut-h6rn"),  a  peak,  1 1,175  ft  high,  in  the 
Adula  group  Below  it  two  of  the  Rhine  head- 
streams  originate 

Rhenanus,  Beatus  (bea'tus  rena'nus),  1485-1547, 
German  humanist  After  some  v  ears  spent  in  Paris 
and  in  Basel,  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  Schlett- 
stadt,  Alsace  (1526),  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  scholarly  activities  With  Erasmus  he  had 
a  close  friendship,  corresponding  with  him  and  with 
others  whose  tastes  were  »<  holarly  He  edited  sov- 
<yal  classics,  including  the  Edtlw  pnnceps  (1522)  of 
Velleius  Paterrulua,  which  he  discovered  himself, 
and  published  the  works  of  Erasmus  along  with  his 
own  biography  of  the  great  humanist  Rhenanus' 
fterum  Germanicarum  Itbn  trtm  (1531)  is  a  fine  work 
of  historical  research  for  that  period  See  J  E 
Sandys,  Hittory  of  Classical  Scholarship,  Vol.  II 
(1908) 

Rhenish  Hesse,  Germany,  see  HLSSE 
Rhenish  Prussia:  see  RHINE  PROVINCE 
rhenium  (re'neum)  or  dvi-manganese  (dvl'mang'- 
gunes,  man'-),  heavy,  silvery,  metallic  element 
(symbol -Re  for  physical  constants,  see  ELEMENT, 
table).   It  was  discovered  (1925)  by  Walter  Nod- 
dack,  Ida  Tatke,  and  Otto  Berg    It  is  found  m  the 
minerals    rolumbite,    tantahte,    wolframite,    and 
molybdenite 

Rhense  (ren'zu),  officially  Rhens  (rena),  village 
(pop  2,287),  in  the  former  Rhine  Prov.  of  Prussia, 
W  Germany,  after  1945  in  Rhmeland-Palatmate 
on  the  Rhine  and  8  of  Cobleiis  The  KdmgHatuhl 
[royal  throne],  an  octagonal  building  erected  in 
1376,  is  near  by,  here  the  elec  tors  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire  met  in  the  14th  cent.  (For  the  decla- 
ration made  at  Rhense  in  1338  by  six  of  the  electors, 
hee  Louis  IV,  emperor  )  Rhense  is  still  partly  sur- 
rounded by  its  medieval  fortifications.  A  variant 
spoiling  is  Rense. 

rheostat  (rg'ustat),  device  used  to  operate  or  con- 
trol electrical  equipment  through  variations  in  re- 
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sistanco.  The  metallic  type,  favored  for  laboratory 
use,  consists  of  wire  wound  about  an  insulated 
cylinder  and  in  contact  with  a  movable  arm.  Ro- 
sistame  is  increased  by  moving  the  arm  so  as  to 
increase  the  number  of  windings  through  which  the 
circuit  passes.  Sliding  the  arm  in  the  other  direc- 
tion to  decrease  the  number  of  windings  lessens  the 
resistance  To  vary  very  small  currents,  carbon 
rheostats  are  \iaed  As  carbon  granules  are  com- 
pressed, electricity  passes  through  more  easily,  and 
a  screw  clamp  acting  on  the  carbon  functions  as  a 
rheostat  This  type  is  used  for  volume  and  tone 
controls  of  radio  and  for  brightness,  contrast,  and 
focusing  controls  on  television  Electrode  plates 
dipped  into  a  tank  of  salt  or  acid  solution  constitute 
the  ele<  trolytic  type  of  rheostat  The  heat  energy 
generated  bv  currents  passing  through  the  solution 
is  dissipated  bv  vaporisation,  thus  enabling  electro- 
Iv  tic  rheostats  to  handle  heavy  loads 

Rhesa  (ro'su),  ancestor  of  Joseph    Luke  3  27. 

rhetoric  (rfi'turtk)  As  far  as  is  known,  the  art  of 
effe<  tiv  e  public  speaking  was  first  studied  and 
taught  in  Greece,  where  it  was  called  rhetoric.  The 
most  distinguished  of  Greek  authorities  on  the  art  is 
Aristotle,  Isocrates  was  the  greatest  Greek  teacher 
of  rhetoric  Qumtilian  is  the  most  famous  of  Latin 
rhetoricians  In  the  LIBBRAL  ARTS  of  the  medieval 
curriculum,  rhetoric,  together  with  grammar  and 
logic,  made  up  the  trivium  Public  speaking  came 
to  be  studied  and  taught  as  a  distinct  art,  and 
rhetoric  to  be  h  tinted  to  the  art  of  writing  effective 
prose  or  composition,  as  it  is  now  often  known. 
Sound  principles  of  rhetoric  hold  also  in  poetry,  but 
rhetoric  does  not  include  verse  form,  or  prosody 
Rhetoricians  have  understood  that  in  the  art  of 
writing,  as  in  other  arts,  progress  requires  practice, 
as  well  us  right  aims  and  methods  See  also 

ORATOttY 

Rhett,  Robert  Barnwell,  1800-1876,  American  se- 
cessionist, b  Beaufort,  8  C  His  familv  changed 
its  name  from  Smith  to  Rhett  (after  a  colonial  an- 
cestor) in  1837  A  lawyer,  he  was  a  state  legislator, 
state  attorney  general  (1832),  U  S  Representative 
(1837-49),  and  Senator  (1850-52)  In  1844  he  split 
with  John  C  Calhoun  to  lead  the  movement  for 
separate  state  action  on  the  tariff,  an  ac  t  indicative 
of  las  extreme  Southern  views,  he  even  favored  the 
restoration  of  the  slave  trade  Rhett  was  one  of  the 
leading  "fire-eaters"  at  the  Nashville  Convention 
of  1850,  which  failed  to  endorse  Rhett's  aim  of  se- 
cession for  the  whole  South  However,  when  South 
Carolina  passed  (1852)  an  ordinance  declaring  the 
state's  right  to  secede,  he  felt  partially  vindicated 
and  temporarily  retired  from  politics,  though  he 
continued  to  express  his  rabid  secessionist  senti- 
ments through  the  Charleston  Mercury,  edited  by 
his  son  He  was  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
secession  convention  in  I860  and  served  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  Confederate  congress  until  he 
was  defeated  in  1863  Rhett  was  almost  always  in 
opposition  to  President  Jefferson  Davis,  whose  of- 
fice he  had  coveted  See  biography  by  Laura  A 
White  (1931) 

rheumatic  feverj  see  RHEUMATISM 

rheumatism  (roo'mutlzm),  general  term  applied  to 
painful  conditions  of  mustle,  bone,  joint,  or  nerve 
Among  the  diseases  with  which  it  is  associated  are 
arthritis,  bursitis,  neuritis,  lumbago,  sciatica,  and 
gout  Distinct  from  these  is  rheumatic  fever,  an 
acute  disease  with  painful  migratory  arthritis, 
which  often  affects  the  heart  and  sometimes  leads 
to  chronic  valvular  heart  disease  Primarily  a  di»- 
easeof  c  hildren ,  it  is  evidenced  by  the  rapid  develop- 
ment, often  within  a  single  day,  of  fever,  swollen 
joints,  and  loss  of  function  St  Vitus's  dance,  or 
chorea,  may  occur  Rheumatic  fever  attacks  espe- 
cially those  between  the  ages  of  5  and  19  years 
So-called  "growing  pains"  are  sometimes  caused  bv 
it  There  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  causative  factors, 
but  the  disease  has  been  attributed  by  gome  to 
streptococcal  infection  and  by  others  to  climate 
Some  evidence  for  hereditary  susceptibility  has 
been  adduced  An  important  segment  of  medical 
opinion  considers  sensitization  to  antigens  (allergy) 
to  be  the  cause  of  rheumatic  fever  On  an  experi- 
mental bams,  remission  of  symptoms  in  rheumatic 
arthritis  has  been  obtained  through  the  use  of 
Cortisone,  a  chemical  obtained  by  complex  process- 
ing from  the  cortex  of  the  adrenal  glands  of  animals 
It  has  also  been  prepared  synthetically  from  a  bile 
acid 

Rheydt  (rlt),  city  (pop  68,921),  m  the  former  Rhine 
Prov  of  Prussia,  W  Germany,  W  of  Dusseldorf  It 
forms  a  twin  city  with  MUNCHEN  GLADBACH  An 
industrial  <  enter,  Rheydt  produces  textiles  (cotton, 
silk,  and  velvet),  machinery,  chemicals,  and  shoes. 
Mentioned  from  1 180,  it  was  chartered  only  in  1857 
and  from  1929  to  1933  was  a  part  of  Munchen 
Gladbach.  Rheydt  was  more  than  half  destroyed 
in  the  Second  World  War 

Rh  factor,  a  factor  present  in  the  blood  of  about  85 
percent  of  the  total  population  The  term  is  de- 
rived from  the  rhesus  monkey  in  the  blood  of  which 
it  was  discovered  (1940)  by  Karl  Landstemer  and 
Alexander  8.  Wiener  Individuals  whose  blood 
contains  the  Rh  factor  are  said  to  be  Rh  positive, 
those  who  lack  this  factor  are  Rh  negative.  Blood 
is  now  typed  to  determine  the  Kh  factor  before 


transfusions  are  given.  Blood  of  an  Rh  positive 
donor  may  be  given  to  an  Rh  negative  recipient 
without  incident,  but  in  the  event  of  a  second 
transfusion  of  Rh  positive  blood  to  the  same  indi- 
vidual, the  result  may  be  fatal  because»of  the  forma- 
tion of  antibodies  in  the  blood  stream  of  the  recipi- 
ent stimulated  by  the  Rh  factor  of  the  first  trans- 
fusion. Antibodies  may  also  be  formed  in  the  blood 
of  pregnant  women  who  are  Rh  negative ,  because 
the  blood  of  the  fetus  may  be  Rh  positive  through 
inheritance  from  the  father  if  he  is  Rh  positive,  the 
Rh  factor,  passing  through  the  placenta  to  the 
blood  stream  of  the  mother,  stimulates  the  forma- 
tion of  antibodies  In  such  a  case,  if  a  transfusion 
of  Rh  positive  blood  is  given  to  the  mother  after  the 
birth  of  her  child,  the  outcome  may  be  fatal,  the 
child  of  this  Rh  negative  mother  may  be  born  with 
a  disease  known  as  erythroblastosis  fetalis,  usually 
fatal 

Rhind,  John  Mtssey  (rind),  1860-1936.  American 
architectural  sculptor,  b.  Scotland  Moving  to 
America  in  1889,  he  designed  decorations  for  public 
buildings  in  many  cities  of  the  United  States  and  is 
widely  represented  by  fountains,  monuments,  and 
statues  His  works  include  the  Senator  Rufus  King 
Fountain,  Albany,  N  Y. ,  the  Corning  Fountain 
and  the  Colt  Memorial,  Hartford,  Conn  ,  decora- 
tions for  Alexander  Commencement  Hall,  Prince- 
ton, N  J  ,  a  high  relief  for  the  106th  Infantry 
Armory,  Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  statues  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie and  Robert  Burns  in  Pittsburgh  and  Stephen 
Girard  and  II  H  Houston  in  Philadelphia,  and  an 
equestrian  Washington  in  Newark,  N  J 

Rhine  (rln),  Dutch  Rijn  (rln),  Fr  Rhin  (r6),  Ger 
Rhein  (rln),  Latin  Rhenus,  river,  c  .820  mi  long,  W 
central  Europe  and  W  Europe  Its  main  head- 
stream,  the  Vorder-Rhem,  uses  in  central  Switzer- 
land in  the  St  Gotthard  gioup  and  flows  NE 
through  the  Grisonw,  it  is  joined  by  the  Hinter- 
Rhem,  with  which  it  forms  the  Rhine  proper. 
Turning  north,  the  Rhine  flows  between  Switzer- 
land on  the  west  and  Liechtenstein  and  Austria  on 
the  east  into  the  Lake  of  CONSTANCE,  which  it 
traverses  from  southeast  to  northwest  After  pass- 
ing SCHAFFH \U8EN,  where  it  falls  in  a  cataract,  it 
follows  the  Swibs-German  border  to  Basel,  the  head 
of  Rhine  steamship  navigation  The  Aar  is  its  main 
tributary  above  Basel  Turning  sharply  northward 
at  Basel,  the  Rhine  forms  the  Frenc  h-German  bor- 
der, between  Alsace  (Franco)  and  Badenj(Gcrmany) 
Strasbourg  is  the  principal  city  along  this  section 
Just  S  of  Karlsruhe  the  river  fully  enters  German 
territory  and  continues  generally  N  past  Speyer, 
Mannheim  (where  it  is  joined  by  the  Neckar). 
LudwiRshafen,  Worms,  Mainz  (where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Main),  Wiesbaden,  Bmgen,  Coblenz  (where 
it  is  joined  by  the  Moselle),  Bonn,  Cologne.Dussel- 
dorf,  and  Duisburg  (where  it  is  joined  by  the  Kuhr), 
into  the  Netherlands  The  section  of  the  Rhino 
between  Mainz  and  Bonn  is  particularly  famous  for 
its  idyllic  landscape,  its  vineyards  and  superb  wine, 
its  romantic  castle  ruins,  its  legendary  landmarks 
(such  as  the  LORELEI  and  the  DRACHfcrofcLS),  and 
ita  historic  and  cultural  past  The  Rhine  valley 
narrows  considerabh  between  Mainz  and  Bonn, 
winding  through  the  Rhenish  Slate  Mts  ,  wluch  in- 
clude the  TAUNCS  on  the  east  and  the  HUNSRUCK 
and  the  KIFFL  on  the  west  Between  Cologne  and 
the  Dutch  border  the  Rhine  travetses  an  important 
industrial  district  adjoining  in  the  east  on  the 
WUPPER  and  RUHR  districts  After  crossing  the 
Dutch  border  the  Rhine  divides  into  two  branches, 
the  more  southern  of  which  is  called  the  WAAL  Tho 
northern  branch  or  Lower  Rhine  (Dutch  Nedcr 
Rijn)  in  turn  fans  out  in  several  branches  Just 
above  Arnhem  the  IiasEi,  branches  out  to  the 
north,  and  at  some  distanc  e  below  Arnhem  another 
branch,  the  LEK,  continues  west  The  Old  Rhine 
(Dutch  Oude  Rijn),  whiih  continues  NNW  past 
Utrecht,  empties  into  the  North  Sea  below  Leiden ,  it 
is  less  important  as  a  navigation  route  than  the  Waal 
and  the  Lek,  through  which  it  communicates  with 
the  Mouse  estuary  and  with  the  port  of  ROTTER- 
DAM. The  canal  s>  stems  of  Germany,  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  the  Netherlands  and  the  huge  traffic  be- 
tween the  Rhine-Ruhr  industrial  basin  and  Rotter- 
dam make  the  Rlune  commercially  the  most  im- 
portant river  of  Europe  Coal,  iron  ore,  and  cereals 
form  the  bulk  of  transported  goods  Duisburg  is 
the  largest  inland  port  on  the  Rhino  Seagoing  ves- 
sels displacing  up  to  4,000  tons  can  navigate  as  far 
as  Cologne  The  Rhine  is  regulated  throughout  its 
course  It  was  declared  free  to  international  navi- 
gation in  1868  By  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  (1919) 
an  international  navigation  commission,  with  its 
seat  at  Strasbourg,  was  set  up,  it  resumed  func- 
tioning after  the  Second  World  War  In  Roman 
times  the  Rhine  was  a  fortMied  boundary  of  the 
empite,  traces  of  Roman  civilization  are  still  evi- 
dent Although  contested  for  more  than  1.000 
years  between  Germany  and  France,  the  Rhine 
links  the  economically  inseparable  regions  of  E 
France,  NW  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries. 
The  Rhine  has  also  functioned  throughout  all  po- 
litical rivalry  as  a  link  of  the  French,  German,  and 
Dutch-Flemish  cultures. 

Rhine,  Confederation  of  the:  see  CONFEDERATION 
or  THK  RHINE. 
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RMnebeck,  village  (pop.  1,097),  SB  N.Y.,  near  the 
Hudson  above  Pottghkeepsie;  settled  before  1700, 
inc.  1834  It  is  a  violet-growing  center 
Rhine  Canals.  Among  the  chief  canals  linking  the 
Rhine  with  other  river  systems  are  the  Rhine- 
Marne  Canal,  195  mi  long  (built  1841-52);  the 
now  unimportant  Rhine-Rhone  Canal,  217  mi. 
long,  connecting  with  the  Rhone  through  the 
Sa6ne  (built  1784-1833),  and  the  Rhine-Herne 
and  Dortmund-Bins  canals,  conne<  ting  the  Rhine 
with  the  German  port  of  Emdcn  Construction  of 
the  Rhine-Mam-Danubc  Canal  was  interrupted  by 
the  Second  World  War 

Rhineland  (rln'land"),  Ger  Rheinland  (rlnlant*), 
region  of  W  Germany,  along  the  Rhine  The  term 
m  sometimes  used  to  designate  only  the  former 
RHINK  PROVINCE  of  Prussia,  but  in  its  general 
meaning  it  also  includes  the  RHENIUM  PALATINATE, 
Rhenish  and  8  HBSSB,  and  W  BVOBN.  (For  a  de- 
scription, see  RHINE  )  The  Treaty  of  Versailles 
(1919)  after  the  First  World  War  provided  for  the 
Allied  occupation  of  the  Rhine  Prov  of  Prussia, 
the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  and  part  of  Hesse-Nassau 
The  northern  zone,  including  Cologne  and  Aachen, 
was  to  be  evacuated  after  five  years;  the  central 
zone,  with  Coblonz,  after  10  years,  the  southern 
zono,  including  Wiesbaden,  Mainz,  Trier,  Ludwigs- 
hafen,  and  Speyer,  after  16  yean  In  1921  French 
troops  also  occupied  Dttsseldorf  and  part  of  the 
Ruhr  district,  on  the  ground  that  Germany  had  not 
fulfilled  its  reparations  obligations,  and  in  1923 
France  and  Belgium  occupied  the  remainder  of  the 
RUHR  and  the  area  around  Kehl  m  Baden,  on  the 
same  grounds  At  the  same  time  France  and  Bel- 
gium supported  the  Rhenish  separatist  movement, 
which  proclaimed  a  Rhineland  republic  at  Aachen 
in  1923,  by  1924,  however,  the  movement  had  col- 
lapsed The  first  Allied  troops  to  withdraw  from 
the  Rhineland  were  the  Americans,  whose  place 
was  taken  by  the  French.  The  northern  occupa- 
tion zone  and  the  Ruhr  were  evacuated  by  the 
\lhes  in  1925-26  Thanks  mainlv  to  the  efforts  of 
the-  German  foreign  minister,  Gustav  STRESEMANN, 
the  last  occupation  troops  (who  *cre  French)  with- 
drew from  the  Rhineland  in  June,  19.30,  five  years 
before  the  term  set  by  the  treaty  The  Treaty  of 
Versailles  had  provided  that  after  its  recovery  of 
the  o<  c  upied  tei  ntories,  Germany  was  to  maintain 
no  fortifications  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and 
within  a  zone  50  km  E  of  the  Rhine  All  existing 
fortresses  were  dismantled,  and  Germany  was  fur- 
thermore forbidden  to  send  tioop  <  cmeentrations 
into  the  demilitarized  area  Germany  specifically 
reaffirmed  these  conditions  in  the  Ixxarno  Pact  of 
1925  In  March,  1936,  howevei,  the  National  So- 
( lalist  government  of  Germany  began  to  remilitar- 
ize the  Rhineland,  and  at  the  same  time  Hitler  de- 
nounced the  Locarno  Pact  The  League  of  Nations 
censured  Germany,  but  no  further  action  was  taken 
*  largely  be<  ause  of  British  unwillingness  to  sup- 
port France  in  a  contemplated  military  interven- 
tion The  German  fortifications  in  the  Rhineland 
— the  so-called  Siegfried  Line-— were  an  extensive 
s\  stem  of  defenses  in  depth,  which  were  penetrated 
(1944-45)  by  the  Allies  in  the  Second  World  War 
after  very  heavy  fighting 

Rhinelander,  city  (pop  8,501),  to  seat  of  Oneida 
co  ,  N  WIB  ,  on  the  Wisconsin  and  NW  of  Green 
Bav  ,  in  a  lake  and  dairy  region,  settled  1882,  me 
1894  It  is  a  supply  center  for  a  resort  area  Lone 
a  lumbering  town,  the  city  still  makes  paper  ana 
wood  products 

Rhineland-Palatinate  (rm'land"-pula'tInYt"),  Ger 
Rheinland-Pfalz  (r!n'lant"-pfalts'),  state  (7,666  sq 
mi  ,  pop  2,761,138),  set  up  in  Aug.  1946,  in  the 
French  zone  of  occupation  in  W  Germany  Co- 
MLFNZ  is  the  temporary  capital,  and  MAINZ  was  des- 
ignated as  the  permanent  capital  The  state  con- 
sists of  the  Rhenish  PALATINATK  (taken  from  Ba- 
varia), of  part  of  formerly  Prussian  Hesse-Nassau, 
of  Rhenish  HESSE,  and  of  the  southern  portion  of 
the  former  RHINE  PROVINCE  of  Prussia,  including 
Coblenz  and  Trier  It  borders  on  France,  the  Saar 
Terntory,  Luxembourg,  and  Belgium  in  the  south 
and  west  Drained  by  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  it 
includes  the  Hunsrttck  and  Eifol  and  other  divisions 
of  the  Rhenish  State  Mts.  It  contains  some  of  the 
most  famous  German  vineyards ,  Ludwigshafen  and 

"Pirmasens  are  important  industrial  centers,  Worms 
and  Speyer  are  rich  in  historic  associations,  Bad 
Ems  and  Bad  Kreiunach  are  famous  spas  Rhme- 
land-Palatinate  has  no  historical  unity  whatsoever 
It  joined  (1949)  the  West  German  federal  republic 

Rhine  Palatinate:  see  PALATINATE 

Rhine  Province,  Ger  Rhemprovtm  (rta'prOvmts*), 
former  province  (9,46 Isq  mi  1939  pop  7,915,830) 
of  Prussia,  W  Germany,  bordering  m  the  west  on 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg  Co- 
blenz  was  the  capital,  and  Cologne,  Dtisseldorf,  and 
Aachen  were  among  ite  chief  cities  Traversed  by 

the  Rhine,  Moselle,  and  Wupper  rivers  and  by  the 
lower  course  of  the  Ruhr,  the  province  contained 
some  of  the  most  important  industrial  concentra- 
tions of  Germany,  including  part  of  the  RUHR  dis- 
trict, WrjPPBRTAL,  SOLINQIN,  and  RCMICHEID. 

There  are  famous  wine  districts  along  the  Moselle 
and  Rhine  valleys  in  the  south,  The  province  was 
also  known  as  Rhenish  Prussia  and  as  the  Rhine- 


1669 

land,  although  the  term  Rhineland  usually  has  a 
more  inclusive  meaning  After  the  breakup  (llth 
cent )  of  the  duchy  of  Lower  Lorraine  (see  Lo- 
THAKINOIA),  of  which  the  area  was  a  part,  the  re- 
gion fell  into  a  multitude  of  eci  lesiastie  and  secular 
fiefs;  Aachen  and  Cologne  became  free  imperial 
cities  Chief  among  the  territorial  princes  were  the 
archbishops  of  COLOGNE  and  TRIER  and  the  dukes 
of  CLKVKS,  who  also  absorbed  the  duchies  of 
Jfluc'H  and  BERG  In  1613  Juhch  and  Berg  passed 
to  the  electors  palatine,  while  ('loves  went  to  the 
electors  of  Brandenburg  (later  kings  of  Prussia) 
As  a  result  of  the  French  Revolutionary  Wars, 
France  annexed  the  entire  territory  W  of  the 
Rhine,  while  the  territory  E  of  the  Rhine  was  con- 
stituted (1803)(the  duchy  (after  1806,  grand  duchy) 
of  Berg  The  award  of  the  entire  territory  to 
Prussia  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1814-  15)  repre- 
sented the  greatest  Prussian  territorial  gam  since 
the  Partitions  of  Poland  One  of  the  strongholds 
of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Germany,  the  Rhine 
Prov  played  an  important  part  in  the  Kultur- 
kampf  later  in  the  century  Under  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  (1919),  the  border  territories  of  EVPKN 
and  of  MAI  MKDY  and  Moresnet  were  ceded  to  Bel- 
gium, and  the  southernmost  corner  of  the  province 
was  included  m  the  SAAR  TERRITORY  These  were 
recovered  by  Germany  after  1935,  but  the  status 
quo  as  of  1920  (with  minor  modifications)  waa  re- 
stored in  1 946  after  the  Second  World  War  At  the 
same  time,  the  Rhine  Prov  was  divided  between 
the  British-occupied  state  of  North  Rhine- West- 
phalia, which  received  the  highly  industrial  northern 
part,  and  the  French-occupied  state  of  Rhineland- 
Palatmatc,  which  received  the  southern  part,  in- 
cluding Coblenz  and  Trier  During  the  Second 
World  War,  the  Rhine  Prov  had  been  the  scene  of 
very  heavy  fighting  in  1944-45,  when  the  Allies 
broke  through  the  Siegfried  Line,  a  powerful  (  ham 
of  defenses  in  depth  All  major  cities  of  the  Rhine 
Prov  suffered  heavy  damage  For  the  Allied  oc  c  u- 
pation  and  fur  the  demilitarized  zone  of  the  Rhine 
Prov  after  the  First  World  War.  see  RHINEIAND 
Rhinns  of  Galloway,  Scotland  see  GALLOWVY 
rhinoceros  (rlno'surus),  massive  ungulate  animal 
of  Africa,  India,  and  SK  Asia  It  has  a  very  thick 
skin,  often  deeply  folded  The  African  SJMH  les  have 
two  nasal  hoius,  the  Asiatic,  one.  The  rhinoceros 
18  herbivorous  and  fond  of  wallowing  in  mud  and 
watei  It  was  shown  in  Roman  circuses  The  white 
Af nc  an  rhinoceros,  of  which  the  male  may  roach  a 
shoulder  height  of  6  ft  6  in  ,  is  the  largest 
rhizome  (rl'zSrn)  or  rootstock,  fleshy,  creeping  un- 
derground stem  by  means  of  whic  h  c  ertam  plants 
are  propagated  Such  weeds  as  Canada  thistle  and 
quack  grass — both  propagated  by  rhizomes— are 
hard  to  eradicate  They  aie  perennial  and  jointed 
and  have  buds  at  the  joints  When  a  rhizome  is 
cut  up  with  a  cultivating  tool,  instead  of  dying,  as 
would  u  root,  it  becomes  a  group  of  plants  in  place 
of  one  Ginger,  the  common  iris,  tiillmni,  and 
SOIOMON'S  SEAL  all  have  rhizomes  True  ARROW- 
ROOT is  the  stare  h  of  the  rhizome  of  a  West  Indian 
plant 
Rhoda  [Gr  ,  -rose],  servant  of  Marj  ,  Mark's  mother. 

Acts  12  13 

Rhode  Island,  state  (1,058  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop 
713,346,  1949  estimated  pop  743,000),  NE  United 
States  m  New  England,  one  of  the  Thirteen  Col- 
onies Providence  is  the  capital  Rhode  Island, 
the  smallest  and  most  densely  inhabited  of  the  48 
states,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  the  east  bv 
Massachusetts,  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  Conuec  tiuit  The  roll- 
ing and  hilly  surfat  e  w  c  ut  by  short,  swift  sti  earns 
having  numeious  falls  Officiallv  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  it  takes 
its  familiar  name  from  the  largest  island  in  NARRA- 
QANHKTT  BAY  About  these  water*  the  eaihest 
English  settlements  were  made  Roger  WILLIAMS, 
banished  (1635)  fiom  the  Massachusetts  Buy  col- 
ony, established  the  first  settlement  at  Providence 
in  1636  on  land  purchased  from  the  friendly  Nar- 
ragaiiHett  Indians  In  1638  William  CODOINGTON, 
John  CLARK*,  Anne  HUTCHINHON,  and  other  Pun- 
tan  exiles  bought,  with  Wilhams's  aid,  the  island  of 
Aquidneck  (Rhode  Island)  from  the  Narragan- 
sett  Here  they  settled  Poitsmouth  (1638).  Bo- 
cause  of  factional  differences  Coddington  and 
Clarke  withdrew  and  founded  NEWPORT  (1639)  on 
the  southwestern  side  of  the  island,  but  the  two 
towns  latei  combined  governments  (1640-47).  A 
fourth  settlement,  Warwick,  was  made  on  the 
western  shore  of  Nairagansett  Bay  by  Samuel 
GORTON  m  1642  With  Massachusetts  and  Plym- 
outh pressing  claims  to  the  aiea,  Williams, 
through  influential  friends,  secured  a  parhameu- 
tarv  patent  (1644)  under  which  the  four  towns 
drew  up  a  code  of  civil  law  and  organised  a  govern- 
ment (1047)  Coddington  received  a  commission 
(1651)  annulling  the  patent,  but  this  was  in  turn 
revoked  through  the  efforts  of  Williams  and  Clarke 
(1652),  and  in  1654  the  four  towns  reunited.  The 
surprisingly  liberal  charter  (1663)  granted  by 
Charles  II,  through  Clarke's  instrumentality,  as- 
sured the  colony's  survival,  though  boundary  diffi- 
culties with  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  con- 
tinued well  into  the  18th  cent.  The  early  settlers 
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were  mostly  of  English  stoc  k  Practically  all  were 
drawn  by  the  guarantee  of  religious  freedom,  A 
cardinal  prim  iple  with  Williams,  confirmed  m  the 
patent  of  1644  and  reaffirmed  by  the  royal  charter 
of  1663.  Quakers  came  in  large  numbers  and  Jews 
settled  in  Newport  in  the  first  year  of  Williams's 
presidency  (1654)  All  the  early  settlers  owned 
land  which,  following  Williams's  practice,  was 
bought  from  the  Indians  Fishing  and  trade  with 
the  Indians  supplemented  the  living  won  from  the 
soil  The  inhabitants  of  "Rogues'  Island,"  or  "the 
sink  of  New  England,"  as  others  styled  it,  were  an 
extremely  contentious  lot  who  valued  highly  the 
liberties  of  their  lively  agrarian  democracy 
Viewed  with  mixed  loathing  and  fear  by  the  more 
powerful  neighboring  colonies,  Rhode  Island  was 
never  admitted  to  the  NBW  ENGLAND  CowrBoBB- 
ATION,  but  bore  equally  the  devastation  of  King 
Philip's  War  in  1076-76  (see  PHILIP).  Charter 
government  was  suspended  while  Sir  Edmund 
Am>RO«  was  governor  of  all  New  England  (1686- 
89)  Livestock  from  the  Narragansett  country 
(South  County),  especialh  the  famous  Narragan- 
sett pacers,  figured  largely  in  the  early  commerce, 
which  developed  rapidly  late  m  the  17th  cent 
Until  the  American  Revolution,  Newport  virtually 
dominated  commercial  activity,  thriving  espe- 
cially, with  other  New  England  ports,  on  the  "tri- 
angular trade"  in  rum,  Negro  slaves,  and  mo- 
lasses Rhode  Island,  like  other  colonies,  did  not 
take  kindly  to  British  mercantilist  policies  and  con- 
sistently violated  the  Molasses  Act  of  1733  and  the 
Navigation  Acts  In  Narragansett  Bay,  a  notori 
ous  haven  for  smugglers  and  privateers,  the  British 
revenue  cutter  GABPEE  was  burned  (1772)  Militia 
under  Nathauael  GRLKNK  joined  the  Continental 
Army  at  Boston  in  1775  and  the  following  yeai 
Rhode  Island  renounced  its  allegiance  to  George 
III  (May  4,  1776)  British  forces  occupied  the 
island  of  Rhode  Island  from  1770  to  1779,  when 
they  withdrew  bofo»e  the  arrival  of  the  French 
fleet  The  Revolution  won,  Rhode  Island,  jealout 
of  its  independence  and  exhibiting  a  kind  of  con- 
genital obstinacy,  was  one  of  the  states  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  the  Articles  of  CONFEDERATION 
It  held  out  against  ratifying  the  Constitution  until 
1790  The  post-Revolutionary  era  brought  bank 
ruptcv  and  currenc\  difficulties  but  also  the  begin 
nings  of  the  state's  industrial  greatness  Samuel 
SLATFR,  with  the  financial  backing  of  Moses 
BROWN,  pioneered  at  the  end  of  the  18th  cent  in 
establishing  cotton  textile  mills  in  America  An 
abundance  of  water  power  led  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing,  in  which  the  wealthy  mer- 
chants and  shipping  magnates  invested  their  capi- 
tal With  the  growth  of  industry  the  towns,  espe- 
cially Providence,  increased  m  population  Since 
the  colonial  charter  limited  the  suffrage  to  free- 
holders, most  of  the  townspeople  were  disenfran- 
chised Dorr's  Rebellion  in  1842  (see  DORR, 
THOMAS  WILBON)  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  new 
constitution  (1843)  extending  suffrage,  though  the 
property  qualification  was  not  completely  abol- 
ished until  1888  Until  well  into  the  20th  cent 
Rhode  Island's  political  and  economic  life  wait 
dominated  by  the  mill  owners  Nelson  W  ALD- 
RICH  vvas  a  power  in  the  nation  as  well  as  the  state 
The  manufac  tnre  of  textiles  (high-grade  cotton 
cloth  partic  ularly)  and  textile  machinery,  the  dve- 
mg  and  finishing  of  textiles,  and  the  manufacture 
of  silverware,  jewelry ,  and  machine  tools  became, 
and  for  the  most  part  remain,  the  principal  indus- 
tries The  small  mill  town,  with  its  companv 
houses  and  companv  store,  and  the  large  foreign- 
born  population  were  important  elements  in  the 
social  fabric,  English,  Irish,  and  Scots  began  arriv- 
ing in  large  numbers  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
cent ,  French  Canadian  immigration  commenced 
around  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  there  was  a 
large  influx  of  Poles  and  Italians  at  the  end  of  the 
19th  and  beguimng  of  the  20th  cent  Sporadic  la- 
bor troubles  m  the  19th  cent,  had  little  effect  on 
the  state's  economy  But  after  the  Fust  World 
War  a  long  textile  stnke,  centering  m  the  Black- 
stone  Valley,  combined  with  the  gradual  removal 
of  the  mills  to  the  source  of  supply  and  cheaper 
labor  m  the  South  led  to  a  partial  decline  in  the 
cotton-textile  industry  In  rec  ent  v  oars  new,  diver- 
sified industries  have  been  intiodurod  The  hurri- 
cane of  1938  caused  extensive  damage  to  life  and 
propel  tv  In  the  Second  Woi  Id  War  the  Narragan- 
sett  Bay  area  waa  the  site  of  important  military, 
naval,  and  air  installations  Shipbuilding,  impor- 
tant earlier,  experienced  a  temporary  revival 
Brown  University  in  Providence  is  the  state's  lead- 
ing educational  institution  The  Khodo  Island 
School  of  Design ,  Providence  College,  and  the 
Rhode  Island  College  of  Education  (state  support- 
ed) are  also  in  the  capital,  Kingston  is  the  seat  of 
the  Rhode  Island  State  College  See  I  B  Rich- 
man,  Rhode  island:  Its  Making  and  Tts  Meaning 
(1902),  Edward  Field,  ed  ,  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Prwulewe  Plantations  (3  voK  1902),  W  B 
Wooden,  Early  Rhode  fatand,  a  Social  Hwtory  of 
the  People  (1910),  H.  M.  Chapm,  Documentary  Hi*- 
toru  of  Rhode  Idand  (1916),  Federal  Writers' 
Project,  Rhodt  Island  (1937). 
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Rhode  Island,  island,  o  15  mi  long  and  3*4  mi 
wide,  8  R  I  ,  at  the  entrance  to  Nairagansett  Bay 
It  gave  its  name  to  the  state  It  is  the  largest 
island  in  the  bay,  with  bold  cliffs  and  fine  beaches. 
Known  to  the  Indians  and  early  colonials  as  Aquid- 
neck,  it  was  officially  designated  Rhode  Island 
(probably  after  the  isle  of  Rhodes)  m  1644  New- 
port, Middletown,  and  Portsmouth  are  on  it 

Rhode  Island  State  College,  at  Kingston,  with  land- 
grant  support,  coeducational,  chartered  1888, 
opened  as  a  school  1890,  became  a  college  of  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  aits  1892,  renamed  1909  It 
has  schools  of  agriculture,  business  administration, 
engineering,  home  economics,  and  s<  lence 

Rhoden,  Ausser  and  Inner,  Switzerland  *ee  APPEN- 
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Rhodes,  Cecil  John  (sP'stl.  rode')  1853-1902,  Brit- 
ish statesman  and  capitalist,  b  Hertfoidslure  He 
first  came  to  South  Africa  m  1870  and  joined  his 
oldest  brother  Herbert  on  a  cotton  plantation  in 
Natal  In  1871  the  brothers  staked  a  claim  in  the 
newly  opened  Kimberlev  diamond  fields  where 
Cecil  Rhodes  wan  to  make  most  of  his  fortune 
Cecil  retuined  to  England  in  1873  and  entered  Ox- 
ford, but  his  studies  were  repeatedly  intei  rupted  bv 
visits  to  South  Africa  and  he  did  not  receive  his 
degree  until  1881  A  trip  in  1876  through  the  ruh 
terntones  of  Transvaal  and  Bechuanaland  inspired 
him  with  tl  e  dream  of  British  dominion  in  South 
Africa,  and  in  youthful  exubeiauce  he  envisaged 
the  whole  world  under  British  rule  His  power  in 
the  diamond-mining  industry  developed  until,  ui 
1880,  he  formed  tho  De  Beers  Mining  Company, 
which  was  second  only  to  that  organized  bv  Barna- 
to  Rhodes  decided  to  me  rease  his  power  bv  enter- 
ing politics  and  in  1881  he  was  elected  to  the  par- 
liament of  Cape  Colony,  in  which  he  held  a  seat  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life  In  paihament  he  stressed 
the  policy  of  containing  the  northward  expansion 
of  Transvaal,  and  in  1884,  largely  at  his  pei  suasion, 
Great  Britain  annexed  Bechuanaland,  which  was 
given  into  Rhodes's  charge  In  1888  he  induced 
Lobengula,  the  MATABELE  ruler,  not  to  alienate  his 
land  and  to  grant  mining  comeshions  which  Rhodes 
exploited  through  the  Bntish  South  Africa  Com- 
pany (organized  1889)  Earlier  (1888),  Rhodes  had 
secured  a  monopoly  of  the  Kimberley  diamond  pro- 
dxietion  by  tho  creation  (with  Baruato)  of  the  De 
Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  which  reputedly  had 
tho  laigest  capital  in  the  world  Rhodes  became 
the  prime  minister  of  Cape  Colony  in  1890  and  the 
virtual  dictator  He  was  responsible  for  educ  ation- 
al  reforms  and  for  restricting  the  franc  hise  to  liter- 
ate persons  (thereby  reducing  the  native  vote) 
His  personal  and  business  sympathies  with  thn 
Ultlanders  [Dutch,  ^foioignera),  who  were  suffering 
discrimination  in  Transvaal,  brought  him  to  con- 
spire in  a  movement  to  seize  the  Transvaal  govern- 
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Rhodes  (rdda),  Gr.  Rhodes  (rd'dhoa),  island  (542  sq  Rhodop*  (ro'dupe),  mountain  ranee  of  the  Balkan 
mi  ,  pop  55,181) ,  off  SW  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Aegean  Peninsula,  in  S  Bulgaria  and  in  NE  Greece.  It  ex- 
Sea,  largest  of  the  Dodecanese,  which  belong  to  tends  from  the  Struma  river  in  the  west  to  the 
Greece  The  chief  city  is  Rhodes,  on  the  northeast  Mantsa  in  the  east  and  rises  to  9,596  ft.  in  the 
shore  The  island  has  a  fertile  coastal  strip,  pio-  Musala,  its  highest  point,  in  Bulgaria  It  was  also 
ducmg  wheat,  tobacco,  cotton,  olives,  vegetables,  known  as  Despoto  Dagh. 
and  fruit.  The  interior  is  mountainous,  rising  to  rhodora:  see  HHOUODBNDUON. 

c  4,500  ft.  in  Mt  Atairo  Cattle  raising,  fishing,  Rhoecus  (re'kus),  6th  cent  B  C  ,  Greek  sculptor  of 
and  sponge  diving  are  important  occupations  The  Samoa  Ho  and  Theodorus,  another  Sammn,  are 
population  is  mostly  Greek,  but  there  is  an  Italian  said  to  have  mtioduced  better  methods  of  casting 
minority  (11  percent)  Rhodes  appears  in  ancient  bronze  for  sculpture  Rhoecus  is  recorded  as  arclu- 
lustory  before  1000  B  C  The  inhabitants  were  tect  (probably  with  Theodorus)  of  the  temple  of 
Doiiuns,  who  formed  the  three  eitv -states  of  Ca-  Hera  ut  Sarnos  and  the  sculptor  of  the  bronze  figure 
mu  us,  Lmdus,  and  lalysus  In  the  early  7th  cent  \ight  at  Ephosus 

B  C  ,  Rhodiana  established  Gela,  in  Sicily,  their  Rhondda,  David  Alfred  Thomas,  1st  Viscount 
i  retained  its  independence  (rfin'du),  1856-1918,  British  coal  operator  and 
statesman  He  entered  his  father's  business  in 
S  Wales  and  eventually  developed  one  of  the 
largest  coal  combines  in  Britain  lie  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment from  1888  to  1910  but  achieved  no  political 
prominence  In  the  First  World  Wai  he  served  the 
goveinment  m  facilitating  the  munitions  output 
and  arranging  war  contracts  in  the  United  State* 
and  Canada  In  1917  he  was  made  food  controllei 
instituted  a  compulsory  rationing  system  of  vital 
foodstuffs,  and  successfully  curbed  food  piofiteei- 


pnntipal  colon  >     Rhode 

until  the  Petsuiii  conquest  (late  6th  cent  B  C  )  and 
joined  in  the  Ionian  revolt  that  led  to  tho  PERSIAN 
WARS  The  Rhodians  joined  the  Delmn  League 
and  became  dependents  of  Athens,  but  fell  away 
from  Athens  in  41 1  B  C  during  the  Peloponnesian 
War  At  the  sumo  time  the  three  c  itv-states  united 
in  a  confederu<  v  ,  with  their  federal  <  apital  at  the 
newly  founded  <  itv  of  Rhodes  \fter  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (323  B  C  )  Rhodes  asserted  its 
mdependeme  from  Macedonian  hegemony  and  en- 
tered the  petiod  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  power, 
and  culture  Its  c  hief  source  of  wealth  was  its  vast 
carrying  trade  In  the  late  3d  cent  B  C  ,  however, 
its  commerce  (and  with  thecommeice,  the  power  of 
Rhodes)  declined  sharply,  and  Rhodes  became  an 
ally  of  Rome  In\  olved  in  the  Roman  civil  wais  of 
the  1st  <  ent  B  C  ,  the  island  WHS  seized  and  sacked 
by  Cassius  in  43  B  C  The  symbol  of  Rhodes  at  tho 


ing  He  was  created  baion  in  1916  and  viscount 
shortly  before  his  death  See  biography  by  his 
daughter  (1921)  That  daughter,  Margaret  Haijf, 
2d  Viscountess  Rhondda,  1883-,  by  special  provi- 
sion inherited  his  title  She  was  active  from  190(> 
to  1914  in  the  militant  suffrage  movement  and  be- 
came editor  of  Time  and  Tide,  a  liberal  and  feminist 
weekly 


height   of   its   greatness   was   the   COLOSSUS   or    Rhondda  (r&n'du,  Welsh  i&n'dhu),  urban  district 


RHODES,  whir  h  stood  in  the  harbor  of  the  city  The 
arts  and  scicm  es  flourished  hero  with  the  painter 
Protogenes  and  the  astronomer  Hippari  hus  Later, 
Rhodes  was  the  seat  of  a  famous  w  hool  of  rhetoric, 
Julius  Caesar  studied  he-re,  and  throughout  the  early 
Chiistian  era  Rhodes  retained  u  high  literary  repu- 
tation Hhodes  continued  under  the  B\  zantine  Em- 
pire until  the  capture  (1204)  of  Constantinople  by 


(1931  pop   141,346,  1947  estimated  pop   112,450), 


,   .  .     ,       .  pop   112,' 

Glamoiganshiic,  Wales,  on  the  Rhondda  TIVL.,  . 
tiibutmy  of  the  Taff  The  lowei  Rhondda  valley  H 
the  great  coal-mining  legion  of  S  Wales,  the  uppei 
reaches  are  noted  for  beauty  of  scenoiy  Ystrady- 
fodwg  (ti*stradlv6'doog)  was  an  ancient  paiish  m 
the  valley,  Rhondda  is  still  sometimes  called 

, Ybttadyfodwg 

t  he  host  of  the  tourth  Crusade    It  then  was  under    Rhdne    (ron),    department    (1,104    sq     mi,    pop 
local  lords,  was  held  by  the  Genoese  (1248-50),  was      918,800),  h  central  France,  in  LYONNAIS,  on  the 

west  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone  rivers    BEAU- 


ment    Great  opposition  developed  to  Rhodes  after 
the  raid  into  Transvaal  of  Sir  Loander  J  \MFSON, 


and  Rhodes  resigned  as  pi  ime  minister  in  1896  ___ 
1897  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  pro- 
nounced him  guilty  of  grave  breaches  of  duty  as 
pnme  minister  and  as  administrator  of  the  Bntish 
South  Africa  Company  Theieafter  he 
himself  mainly  to  the  development  of  the 
which  was  called  Hholcsu  in  his  honor  In  the 
South  African  War  he  commanded  troops  at  Kim- 
berley  and  was  besieged  foi  a  time  He  died  in 
South  Africa  from  the  effect  of  nearly  hie  long  ill- 
health,  Rhodes  left  neailv  all  his  fortune  of 
£6,000,000  to  public  service  One  of  his  c  hief  bene- 
factions was  the  Rhodes  Sc  holarships  Theie  aie 


unoxed  (1250)  b>  the  emperor  of  Nicaea,  and  was 
conquered  (c  1282)  bv  the  Seljuks  In  1309  it  was 
taken  by  tho  KMC.HTS  HOSPITAL*  KH,  who  defended 
the  island  against  the  attm  ks  of  the  Ottoman  sul- 
tans for  50  years  until  its  fall  to  the  forces  of  Sulei- 
man I  (1522,  final  capitulation ,  Jan  1,1523)  The 
island  had  prospered  under  the  knights  but  was 
neglected  by  the  Turks  With  the  other  DODECA- 
NESE, Rhodes  was  taken  by  Italy  in  1912  and  was 
ceded  by  Italy  to  Greece  in  1947  The  city  of 
Rhodes  (pop  21,094)  is  a  manufac  tunng  center 
(notably  of  c-igaiettes,  soap,  biaudy,  carpets,  and 
proc  essed  foods)  and  u  poi  t  It  is  near  the  site  of  an- 
cient  Rhodes,  planned  in  408  B  C  by  Hippodamus 
of  Miletus  After  it  had  repulsed  a  siege  by  Deme- 
trius I  of  Mac  edon  in  JOS  B  C  the  c  ity  erected  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes  in  the  harbor  The  present  c  itv 
WHS  built  lat^ely  bv  the  Knights  Hospitalers  and 

*,..„!->,.      bears  many  rein  s  of  their  occupation 
Jevoted    Rhodes,  Knights  of    see  KNIGHTS  HOHVI  TILERS 

ountry  Rhodesia  (iodr>'zhu,  --hu),  region  of  \fn<a,  com- 
prising NORTHERN  RHODIHIA  and  SOUTHERN  RHO- 
UKHIA  It  was  named  m  1894  for  Cecil  RHODI-B, 
the  founder  of  the  Butish  South  Africa  Company, 
who  took  the  teiutory  for  the  company  in  1888 
The  company  governed  from  1890  to  1923,  when 
the  region  was  divided  along  the  Zambezi  river 
See  T.  G  Standing,  The  Mory  of  Rhodwia  (1936) 


32  scholarships  for  the  United  States  and  other   rhodium   (rcVdoum),   haid,  grayish-white   metal 
iholarships  for  the  British  colonies  and  for  Ger-     element  (symbol -Rh,  for  ph 


many.    See  biographies  by  Philip  Jourdan  (1911) 
and  Sarah  Millm  (1933) 
Rhodes,  James  Ford,  1848-1927,  Ameucan  histor- 


JOLAIS  forms  its  northern  part  LYONS  is  tho 
depai  tmcutal  capital 

Rhone,  Fr  Rh6ne  (both  ron),  Latin  Rhodanus,  riv- 
er, 505  mi  long,  Switzerland  and  SE  France 
Springing  fiom  the  Rhone  glacier  in  the  uppei 
Valais  (Switzerland),  it  flows  wotjt  tluough  a  nai- 
low,  flat  valley  which  separates  the  Bernese  fiom 
the  Valaisan  Vlps  and  enters  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
near  Montroux  Leaving  the  lake  at  Geneva,  it 
enteis  Fiance  and  la  joined  by  the  Sa6ne  at  Lyons 
Now  navigable,  it  flows  due  S  past  Vienne,  Va- 
lence, and  Avignon  and  separates  at  Aries  into  the 
Grand  Rhone  and  the  PtM  Rhone,  whu  h  join  the 
Mediterranean  W  of  Maiscilles  and  enclose  the 
island  of  CAMAKUUK  Both  brunches  being  silted, 
a  canal  has  been  built  connecting  tho  Rhone  with 
the  port  of  Marseilles  (see  ROVE  TUNNCL)  With 
its  impetuous  Alpine  tributaries  (Isere,  Dr6me, 
Duiance,  and  others),  the  Rhone  has  the  largest 
witei  flow  of  all  the  1'rench  rivers  Exploitation  of 
its  hvdioeluctric  potential  has  only  begun  Theio 
are  large  powei  plants  near  Sum  and  Geneva 
(Switzet  laud) ,  in  France,  the  GENISSIAT  DAM  and 
allied  projects  are  of  the  utmost  economic  impor- 
tance Almost  tho  entire  Rhone  valley  is  coveied 
with  excellent  vineyards  and  fruit  and  vegetable 
gaideiib,  in  the  south  silkworms  aie  cultivated  for 
the  Lyons  textile  factories,  and  olives  and  flowois 
are  impoi  tant  pioducts  Tho  Rhone  is  the  cradle  of 
Provencal  culture  Separating  Languodoc  from 
Provence,  it  forms  the  main  common  aitery  of  both 
these  provinces,  on  which  Roman  colonization  has 
"ible  imDimt 

ranee    see   BOUCHKS-DU- 

ivent  tai  man    Rhodium  occurs  with  platinum    rhubarb  or  pieplant,  haidy,  large-leaved,  acid  per- 
>   -     -'  "  "     "       ennial  plant  (Rheum  rhaponticum),  cultivated  for 

the  thick,  fleshy  leafstalks  which  are  used  in  pies 
and  sauces,  especially  m  early  spring  It  grows 
easily  and  responds  well  to  good  cultivation  In 
market  gardens  near  large  cities  it  is  forced  in  fields 
or  under  simple  piotective  structures  In  the  home 
garden  one  or  two  plants  usually  futnish  all  tho 
rhubarb  a  family  uses  The  plant  is  also  occasion- 
ally grown  for  ornament  where  a  coarse-leaved, 
background  planting  is  needed  It  is  sometimes 
called  wine  plant  Medicinal  rhubarb  is  obtained 
from  tho  same  plant  and  also  from  the  dried  rhi- 
zomes of  other  species  of  Rheum  cultivated  in  Asia 


.    .   ,  „    .  ...   ,,...,...  al  constants,  see 

FLFMFNT,  table)  It  is  not  affec  ted  by  acids  when 
pure,  but  when  alloyed  with  platinum  it  reac  ts  with 
aqua  regia  Alloyed  with  platinum,  it  is  used  in 


lari,  b   Cleveland,  Ohio     He  studied  (1805-66)  at     making  theimo  couples  for  measuring  high  tern-      left  an  indelible  impiint 
the  Umv  of  the  City  of  New  York  (now  New  York      peratures.  the  element  alone  is  used  in  plating  re-    Rhfine,    B  ouches    du,    Fri 
Umv  ),  at  the  Univ  of  Chic  ago,  and  m  Pans  and      fleeting  surfaces  and  m  treating  metuls  (o  g  ,  silver)      RndNB. 
Berlin  (1867-68)    While  in  Europe  he  visited  iron-     to  prevent  tai  nwh    Rhodium  occurs  with  platinum    rhubarb  or  pieplant,  haidj 
works  and  steelworks  in  Germany  and  Great  Brit-      (which  it  resembles)  m  its  ore  in  Europe,  South 
am,  and  upon  his  return  he  investigated  for  his     Amcru  a,  and  the  United  States.  It  was  discovered 
father  iron  and  coal  deposits  in  Georgia,  North      (1803)  bv  William  Wolhvston 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee    In  1874  he  bee  ame  asso-   rhododendron  (ro"dudc%'drn)  [Gr  ,  »=  rose-tree],  any 
ciated  with  his  brother,  Robert,  and  his  brother-m-     plant  of  the  genus  Rhododendron,  shrubs  found 
Jaw.  Marcus  A  Hanna,  in  an  iron  and  coal  business 
at  Cleveland  Having  made  a  considerable  fortune, 
he  retired  in  1885  to  devote  himself  to  writing  his- 
tory   He  moved  to  Cambridge,  Mass  ,  m  1891    His 
major  work,  History  of  the   United  States  from  the 
Compromise  of  1860  (7  vols.,  1893-1906),  which 
covered  the  years  1850-77,  made  him  a  national 
figure  in  historical  literature.    This  work,  upon 
which  his  fame  rests,  was  highly  praised  by  the 
critics,  especially  for  its  fair-mindedness,  and  has 
maintained  its  reputation  fairly  well    He  was  hon- 
ored by  numerous  academic  and  literary  institu- 
tions and  societies    His  other  books  include  His- 
torical Essays  (1909),  Lectures  on  the  American 
Civil  War  (1913),  delivered  at  Oxford  in  1912,  His- 
tory of  the  Ciml  War,  1861-1866  (1917),  for  which 
he  received  the  1918  Pulitzer  Prize  in  history;  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  from  Hayes  to  McKinley, 


chiefly  in  mountainous  regions  and  particularly 
abundant  in  A,sm  They  commonly  have  large 
shining  leathery  evergreen  leaves  and  clusters  of 
large  flowers  of  pink,  white,  or  purplish  color 
Popular  for  their  handsome  foliage  and  floweis, 
they  are  planted  as  single  specimens  or  m  groups. 
Rhododendrons,  like  most  of  the  plants  of  the  heath 
family,  require  an  acid  soil  Many  of  those  in 


cultivation  are  hybrids     Native  American  species  Rhyl  (ill),  urban  distuct  (1931  pop    13,485,  1943 

include  the  great  laurel  or  rose  bay  (Rhododendron  estimated  pop    15,680),  Flintshire,  Wales,  at  the 

maximum),  the  common  eastern  species  and  the  mouth  of  the  Clwyd  and  NW  of  Chester,  England. 

state  flower  of  West  Virginia,  the  catawba  or  Caro-  It  is  seaside  resort. 

Una  rhododendron  or  mountain  rose  bay  (Rhodo-  rhyme  or  rime,  the  most  prominent  of  the  literary 

dendron  catawbiensc)  of  the  southern  mountains,  artifices  used  in  VERSIFICATION.  It  was  practically 

and  the  western  rhododendron  (Rhododendron  call-  '                  *                •  "      ' 

famicum),  the  state  flower  of  Washington     Rho- 

dora,  a  shrub  of  Canada  and  the  NE  United  States 

that  has  been  immortalized  by  Emerson  for  its 


. 

unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks  an.d  Romans,  al- 
though it  was  used  in  the  oldest  extant  Oriental 
poetry.  With  the  decline  of  the  classical  quantita- 
tive meters  and  the  substitution  of  accentual  meters, 
rhyme  began  to  develop,  especially  in  the  sacred 


, 

1877-1890  (1919);  and  The  McKinley  and  Roose-  rose-purple  two-lipped  flowers,  and  AZALBA  are  .„,.„„  ^s»«  -~  ~»,«.vt/,  w»™,..«..,  .~  v..»  «^.»s. 

velt  Administrations,  1897-1909  (1922).   See  biog-  sometimes  included  in  the  genus  Rhododendron  but  Latin  poetry  of  the  early  Christian  Church.  In  the 

raphy  by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  (1929).  are  usually  distinguished  by  their  deciduous  leaves.  Middle  Ages,  ond  rhyme,  assonance,  and  ALUXEB- 

Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  pace  U 


ATION  were  predominant  in  vernacular  verse,  and 
after  1300  rhyme  carne  to  be  the  outstanding  met- 
rical mark  of  poetry  until  the  introduction  of  blank 
verse  in  the  16th  cent  By  old  writers  alliteration 
and  assonance  wore  both  called  rhyme,  but  today 
only  when  tho  sound  of  the  final  accented  syllable 
of  a  word  (placed  usually  at  the  end  of  a  line  of 
verse)  agieos  with  tho  final  accented  syllable  of 
another  word  so  placed,  do  we  say  that  the  two 
words  rbvme.  The  voweh  in  the  final  accented  syl- 
lables of  the  two  rhyming  words  must  have  the  same 
sound,  as  must  the  consonants  (if  any)  succeeding 
the  vowel  The  consonants  preceding  the  vowel, 
however,  must  be  dissimilar  in  sound  to  make  a 
perfec  t  rhyme,  e  g  ,  maik  and  Ixw/c,  good,  mark  and 
remorfc,  bad  The  French  distinguish  a  nch  rhyme 
(in  which  the  rhyming  syllables  are  completely 
identical,  e  g  ,  beautfi  and  sant6  from  a  poor  rhyme 
such  as  English  allows  (sago  and  rage)  Two  words 
cannot  rhyme  unless  both  arc  accented  on  the  same 
syllable  When  rhymes  are  of  one  syllable  or  end  in 
a  consonant  with  no  mute  e  following,  as  sad  and 
bad,  they  are  said  to  bo  a  single  or  masculine  rhyme 
Bee  ause  of  the  great  number  of  monosyllabic  words 
in  English,  this  type  predominates  in  English  verse 
When  rhymes  aie  of  two  syllables  or,  more  prop- 
erly, when  they  aie  not  accented  on  the  last  syllable 
or  end  in  a  final  mute  e  (able  and  cable),  they  are 
said  to  be  weak  endings,  or  double  or  feminine 
rhymes  This  typo  predominates  in  Spanish  and 
Italian  poeti>,  while  German  and  French  use  both 
to  about  the  same  extent  Triple  rhymes,  or  three 
syllable  rhymes,  as  cheerily  and  wtarily.  are  less 
common,  especially  in  serious  verse  Rhymes  of 
more  than  three  syllables  are  rare  Some  rhymes, 
as  wind  (noun)  and  kind,  normally  bad  rhymes, 
have  como  into  general  use  through  "poetic  li- 
censo  "  Occasionally  tho  initial  words  in  a  line  may 
rhyme,  more  often  there  may  be  a  rhymo  within 
tho  line  Rhymes  when  used  in  a  set  pattern  com- 
bine with  other  metrical  elements  to  form  such 
verso  structuresasthesonnet,  the  Spenserian  stanza, 
and  the  heroic  couplet  See  rhyming  die  tionanes  in 
English  (which  include  disc  ussions  of  versification) 
Iry  John  Walker  (1775,  revised  and  reprinted  fre- 
quently), Burges  Johnson  (1931),  and  Clement 
Wood  (1943,  1947) 

Rhys,  Ernest  <>£>&,),  1859-1946,  British  author,  edi- 
tor, and  anthologist  His  creative  writing  was 
incidental  to  his  gieat  sei vices  as  an  editor  and 
anthologist  He  is  best  known  as  the  editor  of 
Even  man's  Library  from  its  inception  (1906)  till 
his  death  He  wrote  Wehh  Jiallads  (1898,  Eng  tr  , 
1903),  Everyman  Remembers  (1931),  and  Wales 
England  Wid  (1940),  an  autobiography 

Rhys,  Sir  John  (res),  1840-1915,  WelshCcltic  scholar, 
gracl  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  1869  Ho  was  an  au- 
thority on  tho  Welsh  language  and  Celtic  folklore 
and  was  professor  of  Celtic  at  Oxford  from  1877  to 
1915  His  chief  works  are  Celtic  lintain  (1879), 
The  Welsh  People  (1900),  and  Celtic  Folklore  (1901) 

Rhys  ap  Gruffydd  (re's'  ap  grl'fidh),  d  1197,  ruler 
of  South  Wales,  called  the  Lord  Rhys  The  failure 
of  the  English  troops  under  Henry  II  in  Wales 
(1105)  and  Henry's  later  troubles  with  English  bar- 
ons and  clergy  and  with  the  lush  contiibuted  to 
Rh\  s's  power  Ho  signed  a  pact  with  Henry  which 
lasted  until  Henry's  death  The  authentic  history 
of  the  National  Kisteddfod  began  with  tho  festival 
Rhys  held  in  Cardigan  in  1176 

Rhys  ap  Tewdr  (too'dur),  d  1093,  ruler  of  South 
Wales  (1078  -93)  His  death  at  the  hands  of  Nor- 
man invaders  ended  a  penod  of  order  and  opened 
the  floodgates  of  Norman  conquest 

rhythm,  that  basic  clement  of  music  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  duiation  of  sound  It  is  concerned 
both  with  the  relative  duration  of  tones  and  with 
tho  stress  or  accent  placed  upon  certain  tones  The 
formulation  in  the  late  12th  cent  of  the  rhythmic 
modes — basic  recurrent  patterns  which  were  ad- 
hered to  m  composition — led  to  the  development  of 
METFU  In  the  centuries  immediately  following, 
music  achieved  a  rhythmic  complexity  such  as  is 
found  in  no  later  music  except  perhaps  that  of  our 
own  day  The  degree  of  rhythmic  complexity  and 
the  types  of  ihvthms  used  are  major  eonsidei  ations 
in  analysis  of  the  stj  le  of  a  composer  or  a  period 
In  the  20th  cent ,  composers  have  been  much  inter- 
ested in  the  possibilities  of  poly  rhythm,  the  simul- 
taneous use  of  several  rhythmic  patterns  whose 
accents  do  not  coincide  See  C  F  A  Williams, 
The  Rhythm  of  Modern  Music  (1909) ,  H.  D.  Cowell, 
New  Musical  Resources  (1930) 

Riad,  Riyad,  or  Riyadh   (all    read'),  city 
c  30,000),  capital  of  Saudi  Arabia,  in  tho  ^ 

It  lies  in  a  palm  oasis  c  230  mi    inland  from  

Persian  Gulf  and  is  a  nodal  point  of  desert  travel 
and  trade  A  railroad  connectuig  Riad  to  the  oil- 
rich  Hasa  coast  is  under  construction.  Riad  has 
been  the  center  of  the  Wahabi  movement  in  Islam 
since  the  early  19th  cent  The  arc  hitecture,  includ- 
ing notably  the  palace  of  King  Ibn  Saud,  is  simple 
m  design,  reflecting  tho  austere  tenets  of  that  sect. 

Rialto,  city  (1940  pop.  1,770,  1949  special  census 
pop  3,104),  3  Calif ,  near  San  Bernardino,  in  a 
citrus-fruit  region;  me  1911. 

Rialto  (real 'to,  Ital.  rfal'td),  bridge  of  Venice,  Italy, 
over  the  Grand  Canal,  It  la  named  after  an  island, 


1671 

the  most  ancient  quarter  of  the  city  The  bridge, 
built  m  1588-91,  consists  of  a  single  marble  arch 
and  has  arcades  lined  with  shops 

Rtbai  (rl'ba.  rfba'T),  father  of  one  of  David's 
valiant  men  2  Sam  23  29,  1  Chron  11.31 

Ribalta,  Francisco  (franth«'sk5  reh.U'ta),  c  1555- 
1628,  Spanish  religious  painter  Most  of  his  work 
was  done  in  his  native  Valencia  Ribalta  was  one 
of  tho  first  Spaniards  to  use  the  dramatic  strong 
light  and  shade  characteristic  of  his  pupil  Ribera 
His  Last  Supper  (Colegio  del  Patriarca,  Valencia) 
and  St  Francis  (Prado)  are  splendid  examples  of 

Ribaut  or  Ribault,  Jean  (both  zha'  rebo'),  c  1520- 
1565,  French  mariner  and  colonizer  in  Florida,  b 
Dieppe  When  Admiral  Cohgny  decided  to  plant 
a  Frenc  h  colony  as  an  asylum  for  Huguenots  in  the 
New  World,  which  had  been  explored  for  France 
by  Verrazano  (1524)  and  Jacques  Cartier  (15  J4- 
36),  he  appointed  Ribaut  to  lead  the  expedition 
Ribaut  sailed  from  France  in  Feb  ,  1562,  with  five 
vessels  carrying  150  colonists  On  May  1,  after 
entering  the  St  Johns  river,  which  he  called  the 
River  of  May,  he  landed  in  Florida  and  claimed 
the  land  for  Fram  e  Sailing  north,  he  established 
his  colony  on  present  Parris  Island,  S  C  (see  SEA 
ISLANDS),  naming  it  Charlosfort,  and  then  returned 
to  Dieppe  in  July,  1562  With  Catholics  and  Hu- 
guenots at  war,  Ribaut  fled  to  England  in  October 
and  theie  published  the  English  translation  of  his 
report  to  Cohgny,  The  Whole  and  True  Discouerye 
of  Terra  Florida  (1563)  Queen  Elizabeth,  after 
uigmg  Ribaut  to  join  Thomas  Stuclev  in  establish- 
ing an  English  colony  in  Florida,  accused  him  of 
planning  to  escape  to  France  with  the  ships,  and 
Ribaut  was  for  some  time  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
Meanwhile,  Ron6  de  LANDOWNER*,  in  1501  estab- 
lished a  new  post,  l<ort  Caroline,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  St  Johns  Charlesfort  had  been  abandoned, 
the  colonists  sailing  for  France  when  aid  did  not 
come  In  1665  Ribaut  sailed  with  seven  ships  and 
reinforcements  for  Fort  Caroline  The  Spanish, 
alaimed  by  the  activities  of  these  Frenchmen  and 
heretics,  dispatched  Pedro  MEN&NDKZ  DB  Avn,fes 
to  drive  them  out  Ribaut's  fleet  avoided  a  fight 
with  Menendez  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Johns,  and 
the  Spanish  sailed  to  SAINT  AUGUSTIVE  Ribaut 
followed  intending  to  annihilate  them  With  Fort 
Caroline  virtually  undefended,  Men6ndoz  marched 
overland  and  killed  most  of  the  colonists  Hihaut's 
fleet,  meanwhile,  was  wrecked  m  a  storm  He  and 
his  followers,  stranded  on  the  coast  8  of  St  Augus- 
tine, were  c  aptured  by  Menendez,  who  massacred 
most  of  them  His  narrative  has  been  reprinted 
in  facsimile  with  notes  by  H  M  Biggar  and  a  bi- 
ography by  Jeannetto  T  Connor  (1927)  See 
Francis  Parkman,  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New 
World  (1865) 

Ribbentrop,  Joachim  von  (ycVakhhn  fun  rl'buntrdp), 
1893-1946,  German  foreign  minister  (1938-45) 
After  the  First  World  War  he  grew  wealthy  as  a 
champagne  merchant  and  early  joined  the  National 
Socialist  party  He  served  as  German  ambassador 
at  laige  (1935-36)  and  was  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  (1936-38),  returning  a  violent  Anglophobe 
Succeeding  Neurath  as  foreign  minister,  he  was  in- 
fluential in  the  formation  of  the  Rome-Berlin  Axis, 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  Russo-German  non- 
aggression  pact  of  Aug  ,  1939,  and  in  planning  the 
attack  on  Poland  that  set  off  the  Second  World 
War  He  was  dismissed  by  Admiral  Doenitz  after 
Hitler's  death  Arrested  (1945)  by  British  occupa- 
tion authorities,  he  was  convicted  as  a  war  criminal 
and  hanged 

Ribble,  river  of  England  It  rises  in  the  Pen  nines 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  flows  75  mi 
SW  across  Lancashire  to  the  Irish  Sea  through 
a  long  estuary,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Preston 

ribbon,  relatively  narrow  width  of  woven  fabric 
edged  with  selvage  Ribbons  have  been  used  for 
centuues  as  girdles,  headdress,  badges,  and  decora- 
tions The  blue  and  the  red  ribbon  early  indicated 
in  England  the  Orders  of  the  Garter  and  the  Bath, 
respoctivel>  The  Ribbon  Society  m  Ireland,  op- 
posed to  the  Orange  men,  wore  a  green  ribbon  As 
a  symbol  of  awards  and  favors,  the  ribbon  has  long 
been  known  and  was  used  in  heialdry  In  the  llth 
cent  ,  ribbon  was  woven  at  Samt-titienne,  France, 
which  with  Samt-Chamond  still  leads  m  the  manu- 
facture Other  centers  include  Basel,  Switzerland, 
Krefeld,  Germany,  Coventry.  England,  and  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  Ribbon  weaving  13  a 
special  branch  of  textile  manufacture,  a  modern 
loom  weaving  fiom  2  to  40  webs  simultaneously. 
Novelty  tj  pea  include  brocade,  metallic,  two-tone, 
and  picot  edge  ribbons 

ribbon  grass,  ornamental  perennial  grass  (Phalaris 
antndinacea  picta),  a  variety  of  the  reed  canary 
grass  It  has  green  leaves  striped  with  white  and 
is  often  cultivated  in  gardens  and  called  gardener 'e- 
garters. 

Ribe  (re'bu),  city  (pop.  6,770),  SW  Jutland,  Den- 
mark,  near  the  North  Sea  coast  One  of  the  oldest 
and  most  important  cities  of  medieval  Denmark, 
it  has  kept  its  12th-century  cathedral  (restored) 
and  its  ancient  city  hall.  The  episcopal  palace 
dates  from  c.1500, 
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Ribeiro,  Bernardim  (b«rnard§m'  rSbft'ro),  1482?- 
1662',  Portuguese  poet  Little  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty of  his  life  He  was  a  figure  at  court,  fell 
deeply  in  love,  and  after  his  belovod  was  married 
to  someone  else,  ho  is  supposed  to  have  gone  mad 
His  Saudadea  [vearning|,  usually  called  Menina  e 
moca  (the  first  words  of  the  text),  tella  of  that  af- 
fair under  thin  disguise  It  is  a  tale  of  chivalry  in 
tho  guise  of  a  pastoral  romance  in  eclogues  It  is 
remarkable  not  only  for  its  prevailing  tone  of 
melancholy — which  became  fashionable  in  bucohcj 
poetry — but  also  for  its  tone  of  simple  sincerity 
and  its  realistic  details  m  the  midst  of  a  compli- 
cated rommtic  tale 

Ribera,  Jusepe,  Jose",  or  Gmseppe  (hoosa'pa  r?ba'- 
ra,  hosa',  joozf  p'pa),  c  1590-c  Io52,  Spanish  re- 
ligious painter  He  studied  in  Valencia  with 
Ribalta  and  in  Rome,  but  early  settled  in  Naples, 
then  a  Spanish  possession  There,  undor  the  nick- 
name of  Lo  Spagnolctto  (little  Spaniard],  ho 
achieved  immense  popularity  and  became  court 
painter  to  the  Spanish  viceroy  Involved  in  nu- 
merous intrigues,  Ribera  led  a  life  as  dramatic  as 
his  painting,  but  his  influence,  prestige,  and  pros- 
perity c  oristantlv  rose  In  1644  he  was  knighted  by 
the  pope  The  art  of  Ribera  is  somber  but  mag- 
nificent m  coloi  and  luminosity  A  follower  of  M. 
A  Caravaggio  he  surpassed  the  latter  in  dramatic 
power  and  humanity  and  in  his  truly  Spanish  ca- 
pacity to  combine  mysticism  and  realism  His 
favorite  subjects  were  austere  He  often  painted 
the  single  figure  of  an  old  saint  or  martyr  stripped 
to  tho  waist  and  modeled  m  strong  light  and  shade 
against  a  rlaik  background  These  intensely  leal- 
istic  studies  of  old  and  emaciated  figures  have  ex- 
traordinary power,  dignity,  and  beauty  Among  hia 
many  famous  paintings  are  Martyrdom  of  St. 
liartholomew,  Magdalen,  Promtlheus,  and  Isaac 
lilessing  Jacob  (Prado),  Descent  from  the  Cross  and 
Communion  of  the  Apostles  (Naples) ,  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds  (Louvre) ,  Piela  (National  Gall  , 
London) ,  and  St  Paul  (Hispanic  Society,  New 
York)  Ribera  also  produced  a  few  fine  etchings. 

Riblah  (rl'blu)  [Heb  ,=fertihtv]  1  Unidentified 
boundary  landmark,  N  Palestine  Num  34  11. 
2  Important  city  of  ancient  Syria,  used  by  the 
Babylonians  as  a  headquarters  in  the  west  It  was 
on  the  Orontes  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  c  40  mi  E  of 
Tripoli  Its  situation  at  the  beginning  of  tho  valley 
between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  gave  it  stra- 
tegic miportanc  e,  guarding  the  entrance  to  Syria 
and  Palestine  2  Kings  23  33,  25,  Jer  39  5,  52  9. 
Diblath  Ezek  b  1 1 

Rib  Lake,  village  (pop  1,042),  central  Wis  ,  NW  of 
Wausau  and  on  Rib  Lake,  settled  18.S1,  me  1902 

Rib  Mountain,  1.940  ft  high.cential  Wis  ,  a  quartz- 
ite  outc  rop  near  Wausau  Its  «ummit  is  a  state 
park  Winter  sports  are  held  here 

nboflavm    see  \  n  MUINS 

Ribot,  Augustm  Theodule  (ogusto'  ta&dul'  rebo'), 
1823-91,  French  genre  painter  and  engraver  In 
early  life  he  was  a  commercial  designer,  but  ho 
gained  a  reputation  as  a  vigorous,  realistic  painter 
in  his  late  middle  age  His  Good  Samaritan  and 
Jesus  among  the  Doctors  are  in  the  Luxembourg 
Museum,  Pari^ 

Ribot,  Th6odule,  1839-1916,  French  psychologist 
He  was  professor  of  experimental  p-^ihology  at 
the  Sorbonne  and  later  at  the  College  de  France 
His  man\  works  m  his  field  include  Heredity  a 
Psychological  Study  of  Its  PlwnomtJM,  Laws, 
Cauaii,  and  Consequences  (187  i,  Erig  tr  ,  1875), 
The  Diseases  of  the  Will  (1884,  Eng  tr  ,  1884), 
The  Diseases  of  Personality  (1885,  Eng  tr  ,  1887), 
and  The  Psychology  of  the  Emotions  (1896,  Eng  tr  , 
1897) 

Ricardo,  David  (rlUr'do).  1772-1823,  British  econo- 
mist, of  Dutc  h-Jewish  parentage  He  was  able 
to  retire  at  25  on  the  proceeds  of  his  brokerage 
business,  thereaftei  he  devoted  himself  to  study, 
writing,  and  local  county  affairs  save  for  a  brief 
period  in  Parliament  at  the  end  of  his  life  Ricardo 
propounded  a  law  of  rent,  influenced  by  M  \LTHUS, 
tho  so-called  '  non  law  of  wages",  and  a  labor 
theory  of  value  His  law  of  ront  is  summed  up  m 
the  statement  that  rent  is  a  result  and  not  a  cause 
of  price,  the  "iron  law  of  wageV  asserts  that,  all 
things  considered,  wages  cannot  use  above  the 
lowest  level  necessary  for  subsistence,  while  his 
theory  of  value  maintains  that  in  exchange  the 
value  (not  tho  price)  of  goods  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  labor  involved  in  their  production 
Though  Ricardo  was  a  foe  of  the  corn  laws  and  in 
Parliament  once  suggested  a  levy  on  all  property 
as  a  means  of  paving  the  national  debt,  his  views 
were  in  general  nariow,  and  he  lacks  Adam  Smith's 
social  insight  and  sympathies  His  application  of 
theory  to  pi  act  ire  and  vice  versa  was  to  some  ex- 
tent the  foundation  of  the  science  of  economics. 
His  theory  of  value  had  tremendous  influence  oa 
radical  economists,  and  his  recommendations  for 
"sound"  currency  and  banking  practices  were 
paramount  in  the  19th  cent  Rieardo's  chief  work 
was  Principles  of  Economics  and  Taxation  (1817). 

Ricasoll,  Bettmo,  Barone  (bet-to 'no  baro'na  rekft- 
co'le),  1809-80,  Italian  statesman.  An  active 
propagandist  for  Italian  unity,  he  became  (1859) 
head  of  the  provisional  government  of  Tuscany 
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after  the  flight  of  Grand  Duke  LEOPOLD  II.  As  a 
result  of  hw  skillful  policy  the  annexation  of  Tus- 
can) to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  was  overwhelm- 
ingly voted  in  the  plebiscite  of  1860  Ricasoh  suc- 
ceeded Carvour  as  Italian  premier  (1861-62)  Dur- 
ing his  second  premiership  (1866-67)  he  elaborated 
a  proposal  which  tended  in  substance  to  separate 
Church  and  state,  but  strong  opposition  in  the  elec- 
tions led  to  his  resignation 

Ricci,  Matteo  (mat-ta'6  ret'che),  1652-1610,  Italian 
missionary  to  China  He  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  (1571)  and  was  sent  to  the  Indies  (1578)  He 
worked  at  Goa  and  Cochin  until  1582.  when  he  was 
( ailed  to  Macao  to  enter  China  In  1583  he  and  his 
companion,  Father  Ruggieri,  were  at  the  capital  of 
Liangkwang  (present  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi 
provs.),  stud\mg  the  language  and  culture  They 
found  ready  acceptance  among  the  official  classes, 
for  the  Chinese  took  an  intense  interest  in  their 
possessions,  such  as  clocks  and  Western  paintings 
The  missionaries  wrote  tracts  on  Christianity,  in- 
cluding a  dialogue  In  1595  Father  Ricci,  now 
alone  moved  to  Nanchang,  a  center  of  erudition 
After  1601  he  lived  at  Peking,  where  he  became  a 
court  mathematician  and  astronomer,  he  made 
few  converts,  but  he  brought  Christianity  into 
good  repute  His  maps  were  eagerly  perused  by  the 
Chinese,  who  gained  from  him  their  first  notion  of 
modern  Europe  In  return,  Ricci  sent  back  to 
Europe  the  first  modern  detail  on  China  He  com- 
posed a  number  of  treatises,  the  principal  being  a 
catechism.  True  Doctrine  of  God,  which  was  widelv 
printed  in  China  He  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
translation  of  Christian  teachings  into  Chinese 
Concerning  the  attitude  Christians  should  have 
toward  Chinese  official  ceremonies,  he  concluded 
that  the  rites  expressed  lespect  onlv,  not  worship, 
for  C  onfucms  and  the  imperial  ancestors  Sec 
Henri  Bernard,  Matteo  Ricfi's  Scientific  Contribu- 
tion to  China  (1937) 
Riccio,  Andrea  see  BRIOSCO,  ANDREA 
Riccio,  David  see  RIZZIO,  DAVID 
Riccio,  Domemco  (d6ma'ngk6  rct'chO),  c 1516- 
1567,  Italian  painter  of  the  Veronese  school,  called 
Brusasorci.  Most  of  his  pointings,  pictorial  in 
style,  are  in  Verona,  including  his  masterpiece, 
The  Entry  of  Charles  V  into  Bologna,  a  fres<o 
(Rldolfi  Palace)  He  is  represented  also  in  the 
Johnson  Collection,  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 
Rice,  Alice  Caldwell  Regan,  1870-  1942,  American 
author,  b  Shelbyville,  JKy  ,  wife  of  Cale  Young 
Rice  Best  known  for  the  widelv  popular  Mrs 
Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch  (1901),  she  also  wrote 
Lovey  Mary  (1903),  Sandy  (1905),  Muss  Minks' 
Soldier  and  Other  Stories  (1918),  and  Mr  ljete  & 
Co  (1933)  With  her  husband  she  wrote  Turn 
about  Talts  (1921)  and  Winner*  and  Losers  (1925) 
See  her  autobiography,  The  Inky  Way  (1940) 
Rice,  Cale  Young,  1872-1943,  American  poot  and 
dramatist,  b  Dixon,  Kv  ,  grad  Harvard  (B  A  , 
1895,  MA,  1890)  He  married  Alice  Caldwell 
Hegan  in  1902  His  volumes  of  verse  include  With 
Omar  (1900),  Sea  Poems  (1921),  and  Bitter  Bre\o 
(1925)  He  wrote  many  poetic  dramas,  two  novels, 
and  reminiscences,  Bridging  the  Years  (1939) 
Rice,  Dan.  1823-1900,  Atnoruati  emus  clown, 
whose  real  name  was  Daniel  McLaien  He  was  a 
wandering  showman,  an  aciobat  in  Barnum's  cir- 
cus, and  later  a  partner  in  Spaldmg's  circus  Ho 
performed  in  many  other  circuses  and  gained  a 
wide  reputation  Por  his  devotion  to  the  works  of 
Shakspere  he  was  called  the  "Shakspeie  clown  " 
Rice,  Elmer,  1892-,  American  dramatist,  b  New 
York  ut\,  studied  law  His  first  plav,  On  Trial 
(1914),  \vas  highly  successful  for  its  employment  of 
the  then  unique  flashback  It  was  also  popular  as 
a  mo\mg  pictuie  The  Adding  Machine  (1923),  an 
expressiomstic  play  which  startled  audiences  with 
ite  bluntness,  and  Street  Scene  (1929),  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  »f  1929,  established  Rie  e  as  a  leading 
American  dramatist  Other  plays  include  Subway 
(1929),  Counsellor-at'Law  (1931),  and  We,  the  Peo- 
ple (1933)  Two  on  an  f stand  (1940),  Flight  to  the 
West  (1941),  A  New  Lift,  (1943),  and  Dream  Girl 
(1945)  all  starred  his  wife,  Betty  Field  Imperial 
City  (1937)  and  The  Show  Must  Go  On  (1949)  are 
novels 

Rice,  Thomas  Dartmouth,  1808-60,  American  singer 
and  comedian,  b  New  York  city  A  strolling 
pla\er,  he  first  appeared  m  his  famous  song-and- 
dance  act,  "Jim  Crow,"  c  1828,  at  Louisville,  Ky  , 
and  repeated  it  in  1832  at  the  Boweiy  Theater. 
New  York,  and  later  in  London  with  sensational 
success  He  popularised  the  NKQRO  MINSTREL  See 
Carl  Wittke,  Tambo  and  Bones  (1930) 
nee,  cereal  grass  (Oryza  saliva),  native  to  the  deltas 
of  the  great  Asiatic  rivers,  the  Ganges,  the  Tigris, 
the  Yangtze,  and  the  Euphrates  Its  cultivation 
has  been  rarried  into  all  regions  where  conditions 
of  heat  and  moisture  are  favorable  to  its  growth, 
mainly  subtropical  rather  than  hot  or  cold  Modern 
culture  makes  use  of  irrigation,  and  a  few  varieties 
of  rice  rna\  be  grown  with  only  a  moderate  supply 
of  water  The  plant  is  an  annual,  from  2  to  6  ft 
tall,  with  a  round,  jointed  stem,  long,  pointed 
leaves,  and  seeds  borne  in  a  dense  head  on  separate 
stalks  In  8  China  and  some  other  warm  countries 
two  crops  a  year  may  be  grown.  In  the  East  the 
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seed  is  broadcast  in  highly  fertilised  mud;  trans- 
planting is  done  when  the  young  growth  ia  2  or  3 
in.  high  In  the  United  States  the  seed  w  usually 
drilled,  like  wheat,  and  the  ground  is  kept  wet  until 
germination  When  the  young  plants  appear  they 
are  flooded,  later  drained  and  cultivated,  then 
flooded  again  Methods  of  growing  differ  greatly 
in  different  localities,  but  in  most  Far  Eastern 
countries  the  primitive  methods  of  growing  and 
harvesting  rice,  which  have  been  followed  for 
centuries,  are  still  practiced  In  lowlands  along 
rivers,  canals  are  used  to  irrigate  the  fields,  on 
higher  grounds,  as  in  Arkansas  and  Texas,  pumps 
regulate  the  supply  of  moisture,  m  China  and 
Japan  some  hillside  terraces  are  watered  by  pumps 
operated  by  treadmills  In  many  parts  of  the 
Orient  harvesting  is  done  by  hand,  but  in  most 
Western  countries  cutting  and  threshing  are  done 
by  machinery  Rice  when  it  comes  from  the 
threshing  is  known  as  paddy  (rice  fields  are  also 
called  paddy  fields  or  rice  paddies)  and  is  covered 
by  a  brown  hull  or  coating  which  must  be  removed 
before  marketing  This  is  done  in  the  Orient 
mainly  by  flailing,  treading,  or  working  in  a  mor- 
tar, though  machinery  is  being  mtioduced,  in  the 
United  States  a  special  mill  is  used  After  husking, 
the  grains  are  usually  polished  and  become  white 
and  glistening  Brown  rice,  however,  has  a  much 
greater  food  value  than  white,  since  the  brown 
coatings  and  gonn  are  rich  in  vitamins  of  the  B- 
complex  group  and  m  minerals  Use  of  white  rice 
as  a  staple  food  when  unsupplemented  by  foods 
having  vitamins,  minerals,  and  other  nutrients  re- 
sults m  deficiency  diseases  As  a  food,  rice  is  rich 
in  starch  but  low  in  protein  and  fat  In  China  and 
Japan  it  is  eaten  with  sauces  made  fiom  the  BOY 
HE  AN,  which  supplies  the  lacking  elements  In 
combination  with  meat,  oil,  01  cheese  rice  is  a  val- 
uable food.  Since  it  w  deficient  in  gluten,  it  will  not 
make  broad  unless  used  with  the  flour  of  other 
grams  For  feeding  domestic  animals,  the  bran, 
meal,  and  chopped  straw  are  useful,  especially 
when  mixed  with  the  pohshmgs  or  given  with  skim 
milk  The  straw,  which  is  soft  and  fine,  is  plaited 
in  the  East  foi  hats  and  shoes,  and  the  hulls  fill 
beds  and  supply  packing  mateiml  Laundiy  starch 
is  manufactured  from  the  broken  gram,  which  w 
also  usod  by  distillers  A  distilled  hquoi  called 
arrack  is  sometimes  prepared  fiom  a  me  infusion, 
and  in  Japan  the  be\erage  sake  is  biewed  fiom  nee 
The  leading  i ice-producing  countries  arc  India, 
China,  Japan,  Itido-Chma,  Java,  Eg,vpt,  and 
Brazil  From  the  17th  cent ,  rice  cultuie  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  United  States,  especially  m  Louisi- 
ana, Texas,  Arkansas,  California,  and  South  Caro- 
lina Hoe  F  H  King,  Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries 
or,  Permanent  Agriculture  in  China,  Korea,  and 
Japan  (originally  privately  printed,  later  re- 
printed) 

nee,  wild   see  WILD  RICE 

rice  bird  see  BOBOLINK 

Rice  Institute,  at  Houston.  Texas,  nonsectanan, 
coeducational,  chartered  1891,  given  a  bequest  by 
William  Marsh  Rice,  opened  1912  It  offers  uni- 
versity courses  in  engineering,  science,  architecture, 
and  liberal  arts  The  400-ac  re  campus  with  Italian- 
ate  buildings  is  a  show  plat  e  of  tho  city  There  are 
no  tuition  Iocs 

Rice  Lake,  city  (pop  5,719),  NW  Wis  ,  NW  of  Eau 
Claue,  on  Rice  Lake  and  the  Rod  Cedar  river,  in  a 
dair.v  region,  me  1887  It  grew  as  a  lumber  town 
and  is  a  center  for  the  surrounding  farm  and  resort 
area  There  are  Indian  mounds 

Rich,  Edmund    see  EUMUND,  SAINT 

Rich,  John,  1692-1761,  English  puitormmc  actor 
and  originator  of  pantomime  in  England  He  im- 
ported dancing  and  dumb-show  entertainments 
iom  the  Continent  and  in  his  annual  productions 
(1717-00)  introduced  pantomime  to  England  Un- 
educated and  uncouth  in  speech,  he  chose  the  role 
of  Harlequin  and,  under  the  name  Lun,  first 
appeared  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in  1716  His 
Harlequin  Sorcerer  (1717)  took  London  by  storm, 
and  the  success  of  his  production  of  John  Gay's 
Beggar's  Opera  (1728)  enabled  him  to  build  Covent 
Garden  theater  and  open  it  in  1732  Garnck  was 
his  only  rival  as  Harlequin,  but  Garnck  spoke  the 
part  See  A  E  Wilson,  King  Panto  (1935) 

Rich,  Penelope,  Lady,  1562-1607,  the  "Stella"  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Astrophd  and  Stella  (1591) 
Daughter  of  Walter  Devoreux,  first  earl  of  Essex, 
she  married  Lord  Rich  (later  earl  of  Warwick) , 
after  a  divorce  she  married  the  earl  of  Devonshire 

Rich,  Richard,  fl  1610,  British  adventurer  Few 
facts  concerning  his  life  are  known  except  that  he 
sailed  for  Virginia  in  1609  and  upon  his  return  to 
England  published  a  narrative  poem,  News  from 
Virginia  (1610)  This  poem  includes  an  account  of 
a  shipwreck  on  the  Bei  muda  rocks,  and  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  the  scenes  in  The  Tempest  may  have 
been  suggested  to  Shakspere  by  Rich's  book  There 
is  a  facsimile  edition  of  the  poem  (ed  by  W  F. 
Craven,  1937) 

Richard  I,  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  (kur*  du  le'un), 
or  Richard  Lion-Heart,  1157-99,  king  of  England 
(1189-99),  duke  of  Aquitaine  and  Normandy,  and 
count  of  Anjou.  He  saw  little  of  England  and  was 
concerned  with  it  chiefly  as  a  source  of  revenue,  but 
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his  career  and  his  personal  qualitlea  hav*  made  him 
a  central  figure  in  English  romance  and  an  English 
symbol  of  chivalry  He  waa  the  third  son  of  HUNRY 
II,  against  whom  he  was  at  war  when  only  16  years 
old  (1 172-73)  as  an  ally  of  his  mother  (ELEANOR  or 
AQUITAIXB)  and  his  two  older  brothers  Later  he 
waa  at  war  with  his  brothers  Again  m  1189  ho 
warred  with  hu  father,  defeated  him,  and  after 
Henry's  death  succeeded  him  Though  Richard 
and  his  father  quarreled,  they  seem  to  have  had 
genuine  mutual  affection  The  most  memorable  of 
Richard's  many  warlike  enterprises  was  the  Third 
Crusade,  in  which  he  was  allied  with  PHILIP  II  of 
France  Departing  in  1190,  Richard  captured 
Messina  and  Cyprus  en  route  and  married  Beren- 
garia  of  Navarre.  He  and  Philip  stormed  Acre,  and 
although  he  did  not  capture  the  strongly  fortified 
city  of  Jerusalem,  his  valiant  conduct  made  him 
the  subject  of  many  stones  Philip  left  for  France, 
where  he  plotted  with  Richard's  brother  John  to 
divide  England  After  Richard  had  made  a  treaty 
with  Salaam  that  allowed  Christians  access  to  the 
holy  places  of  Jerusalem,  he  started  home  He  was 
captured  and  imprisoned  by  Leopold  II  (margrave 
of  Austria)  and  held  m  the  castle  of  Durnstem, 
where  the  troubadour  BLONDEL  DB  NIBBLE  is  sup- 
posed to  have  found  him  Leopold  was  compelled 
to  surrender  Richard  to  Emperor  Henry  VI,  who 
released  him  only  after  Richard  was  obliged  to  pay 
a  huge  ransom,  raised  by  his  English  subjects,  and 
to  surrender  England,  receiving  it  back  as  a  fief 
Richard  returned  to  England  briefly  in  1 194  to  try 
to  repair  the  treachery  of  his  brother  JOHN  and  to 
raise  funds  Thereafter  ho  fought  Philip  in  France, 
in  the  process  building  the  famous  CHATKAU  GAIL- 
LA  KD  He  was  killed  in  a  minor  engagement 
Richard's  ministers,  including  William  of  LONO- 
CUAMPS  and  Herbert  WALTER,  wore  able  to  rule  in 
the  king's  long  absences  by  the  excellent  adminis- 
trative system  set  up  by  Henry  II  and  extended  by 
them  By  Richard's  wish,  John  succeeded  him 
He  is  the  subject  of  tho  romance  Kichard  C<rvr  de 
Lion  (o  1300)  and  of  Maurice  Hewlett's  Kichard 
Yea-and-Nay  (1900),  and  his  chivalrous  reputa- 
tion is  known  to  all  English-speaking  schoolboys 
through  Sir  Walter  Scott  s  Ivanhoe  See  Kate  Nor- 
gate,  Richard  the  Lion  Heart  (1924) 
Richard  II,  1307-1400,  king  of  England  (1377-99) 
b  Bordeaux,  France  He  was  the  son  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  who  died  in  137(>  On  the 
death  of  his  grandfather,  Edward  III,  in  1377, 
llic  hard  of  Bordeaux  came  to  the  throne  During 
his  minority,  his  uncle  JOHN  OK  GAUNT  was  tho 
most  influential  single  noble,  but  the  struggle  for 
power  among  several  rival  factions  continued  the 
inefficient  government*  inherited  from  his  pred- 
ecessor Disastrous  wars  with  France  and  Spam 
led  in  1380  to  a  poll  tax,  a  severe  hardship  for  the 
lower  c  lassos  This  and  other  political  grievances — 
backed  by  discontent  at  repressive  laboi  legislation 
and  the  decaying  manorial  system — lod  to  tho 
peasant  uprising  of  1381,  in  which  Wat  Tyler  and 
John  Ball  were  most  conspu  uous  The  king,  them 
but  14  yoars  old,  met  the  c  hief  body  of  insurgents 
outside  London  and  with  great  courage  won  their 
allegiance  Soon  afterwards  the  rebellion  collapsed 
The  royal  cone  ossions — abolition  of  serfdom,  mar- 
ket monopolies,  and  restrictions  on  commerce — 
and  tho  royal  pardons  were  revoked,  the  rebels 
wore  ruthlessly  persecuted  In  1382  Richard  mar- 
ried Anne  of  Bohemia,  and  the  next  year  he  assert- 
ed his  full  independence  as  ruler  There  followed 
another  struggle  for  power  between  the  court 
party  of  Ric  hard,  led  by  Michael  clo  la  Pole,  earl 
of  Suffolk,  and  that  of  the  barons,  led  by  Thomas 
of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester  The  baronial 
party  had  Richard's  favorite  ministers  dismissed 
and  established  in  1388  a  council  of  lords  appellant 
The  following  year,  however,  Ric  hard  reasserted 
himself  and  with  the  counsel  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
now  returned  from  Spain,  ruled  in  comparative 
peace  for  several  years  After  Anno's  death  Ru  li- 
ar d  went  (1394)  to  Ireland  to  settle  troubles  there, 
returned,  and  m  1396  married  a  young  French 
princess,  Isaboll©  or  Isabella,  to  obtain  a  long 
truce  with  France  In  1397  Richard  had  Glouces- 
ter murdered  and  some  of  the  other  appellants 
executed  or  banished  and  won  from  Parliament 
considerable  revenue  Oppressive  taxes  and  the 
king's  highhanded  actions  made  England  ripe  for 
rebellion  When  in  1399  the  king's  banished  cou- 
sin, Henry  of  Bohngbroke,  duke  of  Hereford,  re- 
turned to  England,  Richard  himself  carne  back 
hastily  from  Ireland  to  find  his  abdication  inev- 
itable Hereford  was  crowned  Henry  IV  m  Septem- 
ber of  that  year  Thus  the  house  of  Lancaster  suc- 
ceeded the  Plantagenets  Richard  was  imprisoned 
in  Pontefract  Castle  and  there  either  starved  him- 
self to  doath  or  was  murdered  the  following  year 
Not  an  ungenerous  or  unable  man,  Richard  lacked 
that  strength  of  character  and  devotion  to  royal 
business  which  alone  might  have  surmounted  the 
political,  economic,  and  religious  tensions  of  hw 
period  Chaucer,  Gower,  Langland,  and  Wychf 
make  his  reign  outstanding  in  the  literary  and 
ecclesiastical  historj  of  England.  Perhaps  it  waa 
through  Anne  that  John  HUBS  learned  of  Wyotif , 
whose  follower  he  became.  8hak»per«'»  Richard  It 
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,  , 

of  Buckingham,  gamed  control  of  the  young  king 
and  nullified  the  influence  of  Edward  IV's  widow, 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  and  her  party  These  actions 
were  popular  enough,  but  Richard  then  proceeded 
to  attack  the  legitimacy  of  Edward's  children  and 
have  himself  proclaimed  king  Upon  the  supposed 


porter,  Stafford,  in  favor  of  the  earl  of  Richmond 
(later  HENRY  VII)  This  was  unsuccessful,  and 
Stafford  was  executed  In  1485,  however,  Rich- 
mond landed  in  England,  and  Richard  wan  de- 
feated and  killed  m  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field 
Richmond  ascended  the  throne  as  HFNKY  VII 
Richard  was  the  larit  of  the  Yorkist  kings,  and  his 
death  marked  the  end  of  the  Wars  of  the  ROSES 
His  character  has  been  the  subject  of  some  dissen- 
sion among  hibtorians  but  the  general  unfavorable 
impression  of  him  has  been  that  presented  in 
Shakspere's  Richard  III 


married  and  her  realisation  that  she  would  nevei 
be  a  concert  ptanisU  led  her  to  give  up  muaii 
study,  remove  to  England,  and  begin  translatini 
and  writing  She  and  John  G  Robertson  wen 
married  m  1895  and  lived  in  Germany  until  1903 
when  he  became  professor  of  German  at  the  Umv 
of  London  Her  first  novel,  A/ounce  Guest  (1909) 
is  a  subtle  story  of  a  musician  Her  major  worl 
and  the  most  outstanding  m  Australian  fiction  u 
the  trilogy  published  m  1930  as  The  Fortunes  o 
Richard  \fahony,  it  consists  of  Australia  Fell 
(1917),  The  Way  Home  (1925),  and  Ultima  Thul 
(192()) — the  whole  a  tragedy  of  personal  failure 
She  also  wrote  The  End  of  a  Childhood  and  Othe 
Slorifs  (19i4)  and  a  fictional  biography  of  Cosim 
Wagner,  The  Young  Co&ma  (1939)  Sec  her  auto 
biographical  fragment,  Myself  When  Young  (1948) 


b  a  subtile  interpretation  of  the  king's  character  winch  he  divided  into  sue.  He  also  wrote  on  ra- 
based  largely  on  HoUnshed's  account.  See  biog-  tional  theology,  especially  on  the  Blessed  Trinity 
raphy  by  Anthony  Steel  (1941).  and  on  the  Incarnate  Word 

Richard  III,  1462-85,  king  of  England  (1483-85).  Richards,  Ellen  Henrietta  (Swallow),  1842- 1011, 
The  younger  brother  of  Edward  IV,  of  the  house  of  American  chemist,  educator,  and  organiser  of  the 
York,  Richard,  as  duke  of  Gloucester,  served  his  home  economics  movement,  b  Dunstable,  Maes  . 
brother  faithfully  during  Edward's  lifetime,  fight-  grad  Vassar,  1870  In  1870  she  began  the  study  of 
ing  in  England  and  invading  Scotland  On  the  chemistry  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
death  of  Edward  IV,  his  eldest  son,  then  but  12  nology,  being  the  first  woman  to  enter  that  school 
yearn  old,  was  proclaimed  king  as  EDWARD  V.  and  from  1884  until  her  death  was  an  instructor 
Richard,  with  the  aid  of  Henry  Stafford,  2d  duke  there  in  sanitary  chemistry  She  became  (1872) 

assistant  chemist  to  the  Massachusetts  state  board 

of  health,  where  she  specialized  in  water  analysis 

After  her  marriage  (1875)  she  became  a  pioneer  in 

the  systematizing  and  simplifying  of  housekeeping 

to  free  women  for  broader  living  The  last  30  years 

murder  (later  almost  conclusively  proved)  of  Ed-     she  called  euthemcs,  "the  science  of  controlled  en-    Richardson,    Henry    Hobson,    1838-80,    Amencai 
ward  V  and  his  brother  in  the  Tower,  a  rebellion      vironment  "   With  tho  spur  of  her  enthusiasm  and      architect,  b  St    James  parish,  La  ,  grad  Harvard 
broke  out  (1483)  led  by  Richard's  erstwhile  sup;     scien tific  knowledge,  the  teaching  of  HOME  JBCONOM-      '"""     ^    .......      ^     .     .      « 

""  *  "  '  '      ios  made  rapid  progress  in  the  first  decado  of  tho 

20th  cent  She  was  an  organizer  and  first  president 
( 1908)  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion Her  publications  include  Euthenica  (1910) 
and  Conservation  by  Sanitation  (1911)  See  biog- 
raphy byC  L  Hunt  (1912) 

Richards,  Joseph  William,  1864-1921,  American 
chemist  and  metallurgist,  b  England,  grad  Cen- 
tral High  Sc  hool,  Philadelphia  (B  A  ,  1882)  He- 
was  at  Lehigh  Umv  from  1887  (us  professor  from 
1903)  He  wrote  Aluminum  (1887)  and  Metallur- 

._.  , gioal  Calculations  (3  vols  ,  1900-8)  „„.«..*; 

Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  1209-72,  titular  king  of  Richards,  Laura  Elizabeth  (Howe),  1850-1943.  design  "  f  he  style,  known  as  Richardson  Roman 
the  Romans  (see  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE),  son  of  American  authot  of  children's  books,  b  Boston,  esque,  spread  and  won  many  followers,  exerting 
John  of  England  Knighted  in  1225  by  his  brother,  daughter  of  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Samuel  G  great  influence  upon  the  building  arts  of  the  pencx 
Henry  111  of  England,  he  rebelled  against  Henry  Howe  She  is  best  known  for  Captain  January  especially  in  the  young,  growing  cities  of  Chicagc 
in  1227  and  received  the  grants  of  land  and  wealth  (1890)  and  for  the  Hildegarde  books  for  girls  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and  St  Louis  But  the  sty! 

he  regarded  as  his  right,  as  well  as  the  title  earl  of    Richards,  Theodore  Wilham,  1868-1928,  American      was  finally  superseded  by  the  Roman  classicist 

Cornwall     He  went  on  expeditions,  none  too  sue-     chemist,    b     Geimantown,    Pa,    grad     Harvard         " 

(B  A  ,  1880,  Ph  D  ,  1888)  After  study  ing  abroad 
he  taught  at  Harvard  from  1894  For  his  work  in 
determining  the  atomic  weights  of  main  elements 
he  received  the  1914  Nobel  Prize  m  (  hemistr\  He 
also  worked  on  elec  troi  henustry,  growth  of  cryb- 
tals,  and  the  compressibility  of  atoms  and  evolved 
a  new  atomic  theorv 


1869,  studied  at  the  &iole  des  Beaux-Arts,  grea 
grandson  of  Joseph  Pnostley.  He  was  a  major  ea 
poiient  of  romanticism  in  American  architectur 
and  was  noted  for  his  revival  of  Romanesque  dc 
sign.  After  employment  m  Paris,  he  began  practic 
(1860)  in  New  York  but  moved  to  Brookhne,  Mass 
m  1874  Trinity  Church  in  Boston  (1872-77)  wa 
his  first  monumental,  and  his  finest  work,  it 
French  Romanesque  design  was  a  departure  frot 
the  Gothic  revival  which  controlled  contempora 
neous  American  architecture  In  tins  and  in  fiub*K 
quent  works  Richardson  developed  a  free  an 
strongly  personal  interpretation  of  Romanesqu 


cessful,  to  make  good  English  claims  in  Gascony 
and  Poitou,  but  all  his  life  preferred  arbitration  to 
war  He  went  on  crusade  in  1240  and,  refusing  to 
be  drawn  into  the  rivalry  of  the  Knights  Templars 
and  Knifihts  Hospitalers  in  the  Holy  Lund,  ratified 
(1241)  a  truce  begun  by  his  predecessor,  Thibaut 
IV  of  Navarre  and  Champagne,  with  Egypt,  and 


helped  Robert  of  Burgundy  rebuild  Awcalon    On  an  Richards,  Thomas  Addison,  1820-1000,  American 

expedition  to  Gascouy  undertaken  by  Henry  irame-  landscape  painter,  illustrator,  and  author,  b  Lon- 

diately  on  Richard's  leturn,  Richard  was  barely  don    He  came  to  tho  United  States  in  1831     Rich- 

uble  to  save  Henry  from  complete  military  disaster  ards  organized  (1858)  and  was  first  director  of  tho 

Henceforth,  and  after  Richard's  marriage        '  "~      -      — 


which  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Ch 
cago,  1893,  strongly  reestablished  Richardson 
buildings  showed  strength,  simplicity,  and  a  skil 
ful  employment  of  \  ai  icd  materials  In  his  countr 
houses  of  wood  he  produced  a  distinct  America 
type  He  elevated  the  position  of  the  minor  craft 
in  his  work,  and  to  artists  such  as  Augustus  Saml 
Gaudeus  and  John  La  Farge  he  entrusted  the  iir 
portant  units  of  decoration  \mong  Richardson 
principal  works  are  the  New  Brattle  Squar 
Church,  Boston,  public  library,  Woburn,  Mass 
courthouse  and  jail,  Pittsburgh,  Sever  Hall  i 


in  England  Against  his  advico  Henry  accepted  for 
Pnnte  Edward  (Edward  Grouch  buck)  the  Sicilian 
crown,  which  Richard  had  refused  Richard  him- 
self wanted  to  bo  emperor  and  to  that  end  had 
himself  elected  king  of  tho  Germans  (1257)  The 
minority  of  the  electors  who  did  not  favor  him 
stubbornly  adhered  to  their  candidate,  Alfonso  X 
of  Castilo  Richard  was  ciownod  in  Germany  as 
king  of  the  Romans  and  made 
many,  but  never  ruled  all  of  the  country 
the  BAHONH'  WAK  broke  out  m  earnest, 
was  one  of  Henry's  chief  supporters,  was  captured 
at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  and  was  held  prisoner  until 
after  the  battle  of  Evesham  (12fi5)  In  the  settle- 
ment afterward  he  advised  moderation  against  the 
rebels  See  Noel  Deuholm-Young,  Richard  of  Corn- 
wall (1947) 


Homestead,  and  French  Broad  River     For  his  illus-  H  H  Richardwn  and  His  Times  (1936) 

trations  for  Harper's  Magazine  and  elsewhere  he  Richardson,  John,  1 796  1 852, first  Canadian novelis 

drew  directly  on  the  wood  tho  scene  to  be  engi aved  to  write  m  English     He  wrote  a  number  of  frontie 

Ho  wrote  and  illustrated  The  Romance  of  A mencan  romances,    of    which    Wacousta    (1832)    and    Th 

landscape  (1854)   and  Amtncan  Sontry  (1854)        "        '         ' 

He  became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  ol 
Design  in  1851 


.         .     .                        l£  a8  Shards,  William  Trost,  1833-1905,  American  ma-  autobiographical    and    historical    works    such 

id  made  four  visits  to  Ger-  rino  and  landscape  painfer,  b  Philadelphia,  studied  Personal  Memoirs  (1838)   and    The   War  of  It 

VVhen  and  painted  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Eng-  (1842)     See  biography  by  U .  R   Riddell  (1923) 

Richard  land    He  is  known  especially  for  his  marines     He  Richardson,    Sir    Owen    Willans,    1879-,    Engl 


is  represented  by  The  BeJJ 
Fine  Aits),  Germa\ 

brary),  On  the  CO „ ^  „,„  „,.,. 

Coast  of  New  England  (Corcoran  Gallery),  and 
Rocky  Coast,  Indian  Summer,  and  a  seiiojs  of  85 
water  colors  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) 


Canadian  Brothers  (1840)  are  the  best      His  pel 
sonal  experiences  as  a  British  soldier  in  Canad 
and  in  Lurope  furnished  material  for  several  vivi 
•ual    works    such    a 
id    The   War  of  181 

1923) 

Englifi 


y  The  BeJJ  Buoy  (Pa  Acad  of  the  physicist  He  served  as  professor  at  Pnnceto 
mantown  Hoods  (N  Y  Public  Li-  Umv  (1900-14)  and  at  King's  College,  Londo 
Coast  of  New  Jenny  and  On  the  (from  1924)  For  his  reseat ches  m  electrons,  i 


Richard  City,  city  (pop  1,008),  S  Term  ,  at  the  Ala.    Richardson,  Clifford,  1856-1932.  American  chemist 
hno  near  Chattanooga    Cement  is  produced  b    Worcester.   Mass  ,  grad    Harvard,   1877      He 


which  he  established  Richardson's  law  of  the  me 
tions  of  electrons  emanating  from  hot  bodies,  h 
received  the  1928  Nobel  Prize  m  Physics  He  ha 
also  worked  011  photoelectricity,  the  gyromagneti 


RcharTri      rf    T     ga         «         *  Trr     1     A  b    W?rCester'   M?s'  *md     Harvard'   1877      He  effect,  spec  troscouy,  X  rays   and  The  structu^ 

5  rh£a  £  Sf,™  rft°^  "oS^irv1  °   Wdnd  8erv°d  m  Vai;ious  dapartmente  of  the  Federal  gov  -  the  hydrogen  molecule.  He  was  knighted  m  W31 

Richard  de  Bury  (biV€) ,  1287-1345,  English  bibho-  ernment  as  chemist  and  as  consulting  engineer  and  Among  Richardson's  books  are  The  Electron  Theor 

phile  and  bishop  of  Din  ham     His  name  was  Aun-  is  known  for  his  work  on  asphalt,  natn  e  bitumens,  of  Matter  (1914),  The  Emission  of  EleSncUyfrm 

fi^ftl^^.^^K^/10™^^111*11^^  Cements,  and  the  chemistry  of  American  cereals  Hot  Bodies  (1916),  and  Molecular  SSSSSL  «* 


gorviuo,  out  lie  was  called  Wury  horn  his  birthplace       cements,  and  the  chemistry  of  American  cereals  Hot  Bodies  (19  6),  and  Molecular  Hydrogen  a* 

Bui  y  bt  Edmunds    Under  Mward  III  he  served    Richardson,  Dorothy  M  ,  1882-,  English  novelist,  Its  Spectrum  (1933)                              nyarogen  a* 

aa  treasurer  and  as  chancellor  and  wont  on  numer-      whose  married  name  is  Mrs   Alan  Odle     Her  im-  Richardson,  Samuel,  1689-1761,  English  novelist 

portant  work  is^  Ptfgnmage  (12  vob  ,   1915-38,  b  Derbyshire    When  he  was  50  and  established  s 


- 

ous  diplomatic  missions   In  Philobiblon  he  describes 


his  expeiienoes  as  a  book  collectoi  See  edition  by 
E.  C  Thomas  (1888,  Medieval  Libiaiy,  1926)  of 
the  Latin  text  with  an  English  translation 

Richard  Lion-Heart   see  RICHARD  I,  of  England 

Richard  of  Cirencester  (bfo'Itur,  sruuiH&stur),  d 

0  IfO^Enguahchronicter,  monkof  the  Benedictine  — „.„,„  «ltV4  wlWKfRI  »„„«,,-,  „  T»uuum,  j 
Abbey  of  bt  Peter  s,  Westminster  He  compiled  grad.  Amherst,  1880,  and  Hartford  Thook 
the  Speculum  histonale  de  gestm  reyum  Anglute  Seminary.  1883,  Ph  D  Washington  and  Jeffi 
[historical  mirror  of  the  deeds  of  the  English  kings],  ^  "  '" —  "  ' 

covering  the  period  447-1066    There  is  little  ong- 

done,  the  work  has  small  value  today  Richard's 
name  is  better  known  for  the  famous  forgeiy  (1767) 
of  Charles  Bertram,  who  alleged  that  Richard  was 
the  author  of  a  tract  De  situ  Bntanniae. 
Richard  of  Devizes  (dlvl'zfo),  late  12th  cent ,  Eng- 
lish chronicler  and  monk  of  St  Swithms,  Winches- 
ter He  wrote  a  lively  Chronicon  fie  rebus  gestis 

*> _, Chronicle  of  the  deeds  of  Richard  I},  a 

""'  ~">urce  having  i   '         ' 
nay  also  have 


omnibus  ed  ,  1938)  She  prefers  the  label  "interior 
monologue"  for  her  work  as  more  expressive  of 
contemplative  consciousness  than  "stream  of  con- 
sciousness "  See  study  by  J  C.  Powys  (1931) 
Richardson,  Ernest  Cushmg,  1800-1939,  American 
librarian  and  bibliographer,  b  Woburn,  Mass , 

~     '  "  '      logical 

_  _d,  I'll  u    Washington  and  Jefferson 

College,  1887     He  was  assistant  librarian  at  Am- 
herst  (1879-80),   librarian  and  professor  of  bib- 


a  prosperous  printer,  he  was  asked  to  compose  < 
guide  to  letter  writing  While  preparing  it,  thi 
idea  of  introducing  a  central  theme  occurred  t< 
him,  he  interrupted  his  task  to  write  and  publisl 
his  novel  of  morals  in  letter  form,  Pamela,  or,  Virtu 
Rewarded  (2  vols  ,  1740)  The  guide  known  now  a 
Familiar  Letters,  came  out  in  1741,  just  befon 
Vols  III  and  IV  of  Pamela  He  wrote  two  mor< 
long,  epistolary  novels,  Cla 
a  Young  Lady  (7  vols  ,  174; 


90),  and  director  of  Princeton  Umv  libraries  and 
professor  of  bibliography  (1890-1925)  In  1925  he 
became  consultant  to  the  Library  of  Congress  He 
was  the  author  of  mam  professional  papers  and 
books,  including  Classification,  Theoretical  and 
Practical  (1901),  Special  Collections  in  American 
Libraries  (1927),  and  Some  Aspects  of  Cooperative 


i 
found  elsewhere. 


are  didactic,  moral,  and  sentimental  and  wer 
enormously  popular  Pamela  was  recommende< 
even  from  pulpits  and  was  dramatized  sevora 
tunes,  Rousseau  is  said  to  have  drawn  inspiratioi 
from  Clarissa  Richardson  was  a  poor  storyteller 
he  won  hia  secure  place  among  the  great  novelist 
by  his  minute  realism,  his  characterisations  o 

Richardson,  Henry  Handel,  pseud,   of  Henrietta  A    D   Me  Killop  (1936),  bibliographical  study  to 

<     (         i  arm  >;».-•"     1  "i  Whe  *uthor  Richardson  Robertson,  1870-1946,  British  novelist,  W  M  Sale,  Jr  (1936) 

(as  far  as  1202)  of  theannalt iof  Winchester  b    Melbourne,  Australia.    She  was  named  Ethel  Richardson,  William  Adams,   1821-96,  America* 

r>r™.r>,  rn*  A **«         '  d.  1173,  Scottish  monk,  Florence  Lindesay  Richardson,  but  used  the  name  jurist  and   US.   Secretary  of  tho  Treasury,   b 

prior  oi  tne  ADoey  ot  Wt,  Victor.  Paris.  His  pnn-  Henrietta    Her  years  of  study  at  the  Presbyterian  Tyngsboro,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard,  1843    Adnuttec 

cipal  importance  is  in  the  history  of  mystical  theol-  Ladies'  College,  Melbourne,  wore  reflected  m  her  to  the  bar  in  1846,  hehelped  to  codify  the  statuE 

SfrlT1  w?1<%»*  1S  *  successor  to  WUOH  Of  SAINT  book  The  OeOino  of  Wisdom  (1910)    When  she  was  law  of  Massachusetts  in  1855    He  was  appointee 

uS11'^          *2mtr     <W?rand.^'TWam*niAf*n<>r  J8,  she  and  her  sister  were  taken  by  their  mother  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (1809)   bj 

hedefiaed  anew  the  stages  of  mystic  contemplation,  Leipsig  to  study  music    Sooa  her  engagement  to  be  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  handled  the  Treasury^ 

Cress  rsfsMnewars  iatitttsd  fcy  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tb.  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  U 
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funding  operations  in  London  (1871-72),  and  suc- 
ceeded his  sponsor,  George  S  Bout  well,  as  Secre- 
tary in  1873  In  the  Panic  of  1873  he  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  inflationists  and  reissued  $26,000,- 
000  in  greenbacks,  though  their  legality  was  doubt- 
ful Following  an  investigation  into  the  shady 
contractH  awarded  to  John  D  Sanborn  for  tax  col- 
lections, by  which  the  Treasury  was  defrauded  of 
money  it  would  have  collected,  Richardson  was 
censured  and  forced  to  resign  Grant,  however,  ap- 
pointed (1874)  him  to  the  U  8  Court  of  Claims, 
of  which  he  became  rhief  justu  e  in  1885  He  wrote 
Banking  Laws  of  Massachusetts  (1855)  and  Prac- 
tical Information  concerning  the  Public  Debt  of  the 
United  States  (1872,  3d  ed  ,  1873) 

Richberg,  Donald  Randall,  1881-,  American  public 
official,  b  Knoxville,  Teuu  ,  grad  Umv  of  Chi- 
cago, 1901,  and  Harvard  Law  School,  1904  He 
practiced  law  in  Chicago,  served  as  attorney  for 
the  city  and  for  Illinois,  and  became  nationally 
known  after  specializing  in  railroad  and  lalx>r  legis- 
lation He  helped  draft  (1933)  the  act  thut  estab- 
lished the  National  Recovery  Administration  and 
was  its  administrator  just  before  NRA  was  de- 
clared (1935)  unconstitutional  His  writings  in- 
clude A  Man  of  Purpose  (1922).  Tents  of  the  Mighty 
(1930),  and  Government  and  Business  Tomorrow 
a  Public  Relations  Program  (1943) 

Richelieu,  Armand  Emmanuel  du  Plessis,  due  de 
(rl'shuldo,  Fr  armS'  gnuvntifcl'  du  plese'  duk'  du 
reshulyu'),  1766-1822,  French  statesman  An 
emigre,  he  was  in  the  service  of  Russia  as  governor 
of  Odessa  (1803)  and  of  the  Crimea  (1805)  Made 
chief  minister  by  Louis  XVIII  after  the  Hundred 
Days  (1815),  he  secured  the  quick  payment  by 
France  of  the  indemnity  imposed  by  the  Treaty 
of  Pans  of  1815  and  thus  hastened  the  evacuation 
of  occupation  troops  In  his  domestic  poluv, 
Richelieu  favored  leniency  toward  the  ex-revolu- 
tiomsts  and  Bonapartists,  thus  displeasing  the 


ultrarovalist  fac  tion  headed  by  the  king's  brother, 
DIB  (later  Charles  X)     In   1816 
Richelieu  advised  the  king  to  dissolve  the  extreme 


reactionary  chamber  of  deputies  (the  so-called 
chambre  introuvoJdv)  rather  than  submit  to  its 
program  Richelieu  resigned  in  1818,  but  returned 
to  power  in  1820,  when  the  murder  of  the  due  de 
Berry  caused  the  fall  of  DFCAZES  His  measures 
against  the  radicals  were  not  sufficient  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  comte  d*  Artois,  who  applied  pressure 
on  Louis  XVIII  and  secured  (1821)  R.ohcliou's 
dismissal  With  Richelieu's  successor,  Villelo,  tho 
ultras  came  into  power 

Richelieu,  Armand  Jean  du  Plessis,  due  de  (Cardi- 
nal de  Richelieu)  (zha),  1585-1642,  French  prelate 
and  statesman,  minister  of  Louis  XIII,  cardinal  of 
the  Roman  Church  Consecrated  bishop  of  Lugon 
(1607),  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  of  the  clergy  to  the 
States-General  (1614)  In  1616,  through  the  favor 
of  M\RIE  DE'  MEDICI,  ho  became  a  secretary  of 
state  He  went  into  exile  with  Marie  after  the  mur- 
der of  CONCINI  (1617)  and  was  her  emissaiv  (1621) 
to  the  king  after  the  death  of  LUYNES  In  1622  he 
was  made  cardinal  Ho  became  thief  minister  in 
1624  The  growing  jealousy  of  Mane  endangered 
his  position,  but  ho  succeeded  in  proem  ing  her 
exile  in  1630  Fiom  then  until  his  death  he  was  in 
complete  control  of  the  government  Richelieu's 
domestic  policy  aimed  at  centralizing  authority  bv 
destroying  the  power  of  the  Huguenots  and  the 
great  nobles  The  HUOUENOTB  were  humbled  by 
the  capture  of  La  Rochelle  (1628),  the  Peace  of 
Alais  (1629)  ended  their  special  political  pnvileges 
— without,  howev  er,  denying  them  religious  tolera- 
tion Conspuacies  of  the  nobles,  who  invariably 
found  a  figurehead  in  Gaston  d'ORL^ANS,  were 
rigorously  suppressed  In  foreign  affairs,  Richelieu 
reacted  against  Mane  de'  Medici's  pro-Hapsburg 
diplomacy  in  favor  of  the  traditional  French  anti- 
Spanish  and  anti-Austrian  policy  To  tlus  end  he 
strengthened  the  army  and  navy,  made  alliances 
with  the  Netherlands  and  the  German  Protestant 
states,  and  in  1631  subsidized  GUSTAVUS  II  of 
Sweden  against  the  emperor  In  1635  he  formed  an 
active  alliance  with  Sweden  and  BERNHARD  or 
SAXE-WEIMAR,  and  France  entered  the  THIRTY 
YEARS  WAR  The  terms  of  the  Pea<  e  of  Westpha- 
lia (see  WESTPHALIA,  PEACH.  OF),  though  reached 
six  years  after  lus  death,  were  in  general  conformity 
with  his  aims  Heavy  taxation  incident  upon  the 
expenses  of  the  war  and  Richelieu's  ignorance  of 
finance  depleted  the  treasury  an(i  caused  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction,  which  later  led  to  open  re- 
volt. On  the  other  hand,  Richelieu  expanded 
commerce  by  organizing  companies  to  trade  in  the 
Indies  and  Canada  Richelieu  was  a  patron  of  the 
arts  and  the  founder  of  the  French  Academy 
Among  his  literary  works  are  his  memoirs  and  the 
Testament  politique  Richelieu's  appearance  is  well 
known  from  the  portrait  bv  Philippe  de  Cham- 
paigne  See  biographies  by  Richard  Lodge  (1914), 
Karl  Federn  (1928),  Auguste  Bailly  (1936,  Eng.  tr  , 
1936),  and  Carl  Burdchardt  (1940),  J  B  Perkins, 
Richelieu  and  the  Growth  of  French  Power  (1900), 
F  C  Palm,  The  Economic  Policies  of  Richelieu 
(1922) 

Richelieu  (rf'shuloo),  river,  c  75  mi  long,  issuing 
from  the  north  end  of  Lake  Champlam,  near  the 


1674 

N.Y.-Quebec  line,  and  flowing  N  across  S  Quebec  to 
the  St  Lawrence  river  at  Sorel,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
St  Peter  Discoveied  by  Samuel  de  Cham  plain 
in  1609,  the  river  was  tho  route  of  early  explorers. 
It  played  a  role  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  in 
the  Ameiican  Revolution,  and  in  the  War  of  1812 
and  was  important  in  the  logging  industry  It  is 
a  link  m  the  waterway  connecting  the  Hudson  and 
St  Lawrence  rivers 

Richepm,  Jean  (zh&'  roshne'),  1849-1926,  French 
poet,  dramatist,  and  novelist  His  affiliations  with 
tho  naturalistic  school  are  most  evident  in  the 
frankness  of  his  j)oems  and  in  the  realistic  portray- 
als  in  his  plays  His  more  successful  plays  include 
Par  le  glaive  (1892)  and  Le  Chemineau  (1897) 
Imprisoned  for  the  "offense  to  morals"  in  his  La 
Chanson  des  gueux  (the  song  of  beggars]  (1876),  he 
later  was  made  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
Richer  (resha')  fl  c  1000  French  chronicler,  a 
monk  of  the  abbey  of  St  Reim  at  Rheims  There 
he  was  a  protcg6  of  Archbishop  Gerbert  (Pope  SYL- 
VESTER II)  He  composed  a  continuation  of 
Hincmar's  annals,  extending  from  884  to  998  It  is 
the  prime  source  on  b  rench  history  of  this  period 

Richet,  Charles  Robert  (shnrl'  rober'  resha'),  1850- 
1935,  French  physiologist  From  1887  to  1927  he 
was  professor  at  the  Umv  of  Paris  He  studied  the 
nervous  system,  animal  heat,  serum  therapy,  and, 
especially,  anaphylaxis — the  sensitivity  of  the  body 
to  alien  protein  substances  For  his  work  on  ana- 
phylaxis he  received  the  1913  Nobel  Prize  in  Physi- 
ology and  Medicine  He  was  also  intoiested  in 
psychical  research 

Richfield  1  Village  (pop  6,750),  SE  Mum  ,  just  S 
of  Minneapolis  2  Citv  (pop  3,584),  co  seat  of 
Sevier  co  ,  S  central  Utah,  in  the  Seviei  river  valley 
Settled  in  1863  by  Mormons,  it  was  abandoned  in 
the  Indian  war  (the  Black  Hawk  War)  of  1865-68 
It  is  processing  center  for  a  farm  and  dairy  region, 
and  there  are  coal  and  gypsum  mines  near  by 

Richfield  Springs,  village  (pop  1,209),  E  central 
NY,  SE  of  Utioa,  in  dany  country,  me  1861, 
remc  1934  Its  sulphur  spungs  have  made  tho 
town  a  health  resort  sine  e  the  eailv  19th  cent 

Richlord,  town  (pop  2,646),  N  Vt  ,  at  the  Canadian 
line,  a  port  of  entry  on  the  Missisquoi,  in  a  lumber- 
ing region,  settled  1795  Plywood  and  other  wood 
products  are  inado  hero 

Rich  Hill,  city  (pop  1,994),  W  Mo  ,  SSE  of  Kansas 
City,  in  a  farm  and  timber  area 

Richier,  Ligier  (lezhya'  reshva),  e  1500  c  1567, 
French  scxilptor  Most  of  hie  work  is  in  tho  churches 
of  his  native  Lorraine  The  most  famous  is  The 
Entombment,  consisting  of  1  i  life-size  figures  in 
marble  in  the  Church  of  St  ittienne,  Saint-Mihiel 
The  group  is  dramatically  conceived  and  beauti- 
fully executed  Other  works  are  in  tho  Church  of 
St  Pierre,  Bar-le-Duc,  and  in  the  Louvre 

Richland.  1  City  (pop  1,497),  SW  Ga  ,  SSE  of 
Columbus,  in  an  eroded  farm  area,,  me  1886 
Providence  Caverns  are  between  Richland  and 
LTJMPKIN  2  Unincorporated  village  (pop  c  18,000), 
SE  central  Wash  ,  on  the  Columbia  and  E  of 
Yakima  Richland  is  the  headquarters  of  II  an  ford 
Works,  run  by  the  U  S  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  the  production  of  plutomum  Richland  was 
built  on  Federal  property  from  1943  to  1945  to 
house  tho  employees  of  Hanford  Works,  while  it 
was  being  built,  the  workers  lived  in  a  temporal y 
camp  city  called  Hanford 

Richland  Center,  city  (pop  4,364),  co  seat  of  Rich- 
land  co  ,  central  Wis  ,  NW  of  Madison  and  on  the 
Pine,  settled  1849,  me  1887  It  is  the  trade  and 
industrial  center  of  a  dairy  region  and  has  several 
cooperative  enterprises  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  was 
born  here 

Richlands,  mining  town  (pop  2,203),  extreme  SW 
Va  ,  near  the  W  Va  lino,  in  a  coal  area  of  the 
Allegheny  Mts 

Richmond,  Sir  William  Blake,  1842-1921,  English 
painter  and  decorator  He  is  best  known  for  hia 
pictures  on  classical  themes,  sue  h  as  A  Procession 
in  ffonor  of  Bacchus  and  An  Audience  at  Athens 
He  designed  decorations  and  glass  mosaics  for  the 
interior  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral 

Richmond,  town  (pop  3,082),  S  Que  ,  on  the  St 
Francis  river  and  NNW  of  Sherbrooke  It  is  a 
market  town  for  a  dairying  region,  with  copper, 
chrome,  and  steatite  mining  near  by 

Richmond.  1  Municipal  borough  (1931  pop  37,797, 
1947  estimated  pop  41,720),  Surrey,  England, 
WSW  of  London  and  on  the  Thames  It  is  the  site 
of  the  Palace  of  Sheen,  in  which  Edward  III, 
Richard  II,  Henry  V,  Henry  VII  (who  changed  the 
name  to  Richmond),  Elizabeth,  and  other  sov- 
ereigns lived  Charles  I  established  tho  large  deer 
park  Kew  Observatory  is  here  The  18th-century 
Inn  of  the  Star  and  Garter,  which  figures  in  Scott's 
works,  was  torn  down  in  1919  The  town  is  a  resi- 
dential suburb  of  London  and  a  resort  and  has 
market  gardens  and  nurseries  S  Municipal  bor- 
ough (pop  4,769),  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  on  the  Swale  river  It  has  an  old  church 
and  rums  of  an  ancient  castle  and  a  monastery  of 
the  Gray  Friars 

Richmond.  1  City  (1940  pop  23,642,  1947  special 
census  pop  101,619),  W  Cahf  ,  NE  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, across  San  Francisco  Bay,  inc.  1905,  Ongi- 


nally  part  of  a  Spanish  ranch  founded  in  1823,  it 
was  heavily  settled  with  the  coming  of  the  lailr&tul 
in  1899  and  is  now  a  deep-water  port  and  industrial 
center  with  oil  refineries,  railroad  repair  shops,  and 
foundries  Varied  manufactures  include  metal 
products,  chemicals,  canned  foods,  fish  oil  and 
meal,  and  plumbing  and  building  supplies  Tho 
council-manager  form  of  government  was  adopted 
in  1 920  Several  areas  given  over  to  busy  shipyai  ds 
in  the  Second  World  War  were  leturnod  to  private 
industry  in  1947-48  8  City  (pop  35,147),  co  seat 
of  Wayne  co.,  E  Ind  ,  near  the  Ohio  border  E  of 
Indianapolis,  settled  1806,  me  1818  A  trading 
center  for  a  large  farming  area,  it  has  manufactuien 
of  farm  machinery  and  automotive  geais  Earlham 
College  (Friends,  coeducational,  1847)  is  here 
and  there  is  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium  Quak- 
ers from  North  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  made 
the  fiist  settlement  of  the  city  3  Citv  (pop 
7,335),  co  seat  of  Madison  <o  ,  central  Ky  ,  SSE  of 
Lexington ,  settled  1784  It  is  in  the  bluegrass  region 
and  produces  tobacco,  livestock,  and  corn  The  Civ  il 
War  battle  of  Richmond,  Aug  30,  1862,  was  a  vi<  - 
tory  for  the  Confederates  under  Kirbv  Smith  Rich- 
mond is  the  seat  of  Eastern  Kentucky  State  Teac  ti- 
ers College  and  of  a  U  S  trachoma  hospital  Cassius 
M  Cla>  is  buried  hero  4  Town  (pop  2,063),  SW 
Maine  on  the  Konnebec  12  mi  N  of  Bath,  set  off 
from  Bowdomham  and  me  1823  5  Village  (pop 
1,722),  S  Mich  ,  SW  of  Port  Huron,  in  a  faim  and 
dairy  legion,  settled  1836,  me  1879  Plows  are 
manufactured  There  are  annual  harness  races 
here  6  City  (pop  4,240),  co  scat  of  Ray  co  ,  NW 
Mo  ,  near  tho  Missouri  river  ENE  of  Kansas  City, 
in  a  farm  and  coal  area,  laid  out  1827  7  Borough  of 
New  York  city,  SE  N  Y  see  STATE  N  ISLAND  8 
Ruial  town  (pop  1,629),S  R  1  ,  set  off  from  dialler- 
town  and  me  1747  Its  villages  include  Wyoming, 
Carolina,  and  Usquepaugh  9  Town  (pop  2,026), 
co  seat  of  Fort  Bond  co  ,  S  Texas,  on  the  Brazos 
and  SW  of  Houston,  founded  1822  Prominent  at 
the  time  of  the  Texas  Revolution,  it  was  a  busy 
plantation  maikot  until  tho  Civil  War  and  is  now 
a  wide  and  shady  town  in  a  farm  and  livestoc  k 
area  with  some  oil  Thoio  is  a  monument  to  .1  heio 
of  tho  Texas  Revolution,  Erastus  Smith  (Deaf 
Smith),  who  is  buried  hore,  as  is  Mirabeau  B 
Lamai  A  state  prison  farm  is  near  by  10  Cit\ 
(pop  1.H1).  extreme  N  Utah,  N  of  Logan,  bottled 
185')  bv  Mormons  It  is  the  trade  and  processing 
center  of  an  irrigated  farm  and  dairy  aiea  11  Town 
(pop  1,225).  NW  Vt  ,  SE  of  Burlington,  fanned 
1794,  area  first  settled  1775  Dairying  is  done  hero 
In  the  town  is  a  16-sided  church  built  in  1812  and 
long  used  by  several  denominations  12  Citv  (pop 
193,042),  state  capital,* E  Va  ,  largest  city  of  tho 
state,  at  tho  head  of  navigation  on  the  James 
(which  furnishes  water  power)  The  couit house  of 
Henrico  co  is  here  Richmond  is  a  poit  of  entry 
and  a  shipping,  financial,  cultural,  and  distributing 
center  Settled  in  1637  as  a  trading  point,  it  wns 
later  the  site  of  a  trading  post  called  By i el's 
Warehouse,  tho  town  was  projected  bv  Col  Wil- 
liam BYRD  m  17^,  laid  out  in  17  47,  imd  fiifct  m- 
corpoiated  in  1742,  city  incorporation  was  in 
1782  It  was  made  capital  of  the  commonwealth 
in  1779  and  was  pillaged  by  Arnold  in  1781  During 
the  Civil  War,  Richmond  was  the  capital  of  the 
CON*  FDER  VCY  and  the  constant  objec  tive  of  Feder- 
al troops  The  dty  was  seriously  threntened  in  tho 
PENINHULAR  CAMPAIGN  (1862),  when  it  was  saved 
by  tho  SEVEN  DAYS  n  ATI  it  a,  in  the  WILDERNESS 
CAMPAIGN  (1864),  and  in  Grant's  campaign  of 
1864-65  (see  PETERSBURG),  which  culminated  in 
the  city's  fall  Much  of  tho  citv  was  burned  during 
the  final  evacuation,  April  3,  1866  Richmond 
National  Battlefield  Park  (684  44  acres,  est  1944) 
includes  several  of  the  battlefields  Chief  among 
its  varied  industries  is  the  processing  of  tobacco, 
machinery,  paper,  and  textiles  are  also  important 
products  Places  of  interest  me  hide  the  state  capi- 
tol  (begun  1785),  with  Houdon's  figure  of  Washing- 
ton, the  Washington  Monument  (by  Thomas 
Crawford),  the  Valentine  Museum,  the  White 
House  of  the  Confedeiacy,  once  the  home  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  now  tho  Confederate  Museum,  St 
John's  Church  (1741),  whore  Patrick  Henry  made 
his  famous  speech  ending,  "Give  me  hbert> ,  or 
give  mo  death",  the  Poe  Foundation  (the  oldest 
building  in  the  city,  built  c  1686) ,  John  Marshall's 
house  (1793),  the  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
(1934) ,  arid  Monument  Ave  ,  with  its  statues  of 
Confederate  leaders  The  city  is  also  the  seat  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Richmond  Profes- 
sional Institute  of  the  College  of  WILLIAM  AND 
MARY,  the  General  Assembly's  Training  School  for 
Lay  Workers  (Presbyterian,  coeducational),  Vir- 
ginia Union  Umv  (Negro,  Baptist,  coeducational, 
1865),  tho  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  and  the 
Umv  of  Richmond  (Baptist,  for  men  and  women, 
1832)  See  W  A  Christian,  Richmond  Her  Past 
and  Present  (1912),  M  N  Stanard,  Richmond 
Its  People  and  Its  Story  (1923) 

Richmond  and  Derby,  Margaret  Beaufort,  countess 
of:  see  BEAUFORT,  MARGARET 

Richmond  and  Lennox,  Charles  Lennox,  3d  duke  of, 
1736-1806,  English  statesman  Ho  served  in  the 
army  until  1759,  meanwhile  (1750)  succeeding  to 
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his  father's  titles  and  taking  hfe  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords  He  served  aa  ambassador  to  France 
(1765)  and  was  a  staunch  defender  of  the  cause  of 
the  Amei  v  an  colonies,  holding  that  their  resistance 
was  justifiable  In  1780  he  introduced  a  reform 
bill  which  advocated  annual  Parliaments,  man- 
hood suffrage,  and  equal  electoral  districts  His 
famous  letter  advocating  universal  suffrage  was 
first  published  in  1783  The  following  year,  how- 
ever, ho  joined  the  ministry  of  the  younger  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  made  up  his  previous  differences  with 
George  III,  and  abandoned  the  cause  of  reform 
He  hold  a  seat  in  the  Pitt  cabinet  until  1795. 
Richmond  and  Lennox,  Frances  Teresa  Stuart, 
duchess  of  see  STUART,  FRANCES  TERESA,  DTJCIIEBS 
or  RICHMOND  AND  LENNOX 
Richmond  Heights,  city  (pop  12,802),  E  Mo  ,  near 

St   Louis 
Richmond  Hill,  village  (pop    1,345),  S  Ont.,  N  of 

Toronto,  in  a  market-gardening  area 
Richter,  Adrian  Ludwig  (a'drenn Ifiot'vlkh  rfkh'tur), 
1803-84,  German  painter,  illustrator,  and  etcher, 
son  and  pupil  of  the  engraver  Karl  Richter  (1778- 
1848)  His  characteristic  paintings  combine  figure 
and  landscape,  as  in  iiridal  Procession  in  Spring- 
time. Richter  made  Home  240  etchings  and  scenes 
in  Haxony  and  Rome  and  over  3,000  diawmgs  for 
woodcuts,  including  illustrations  for  Goldsmith's 
Vicar  of  Wake  field,  Schiller's  poem  "Song  of  the 
Boll,"  and  many  others 

Richter,  Gustav  Karl  Ludwig  (gd&s'taf  kiirl'  ISot'- 
vlkh),  1823-84,  German  figure  and  portrait  painter, 
studied  in  Boihn,  Paris,  and  Rome  lie  painted 
some  large  compositions,  such  as  The  Raising  of 
Joints'  Daughter,  but  excelled  as  a  portraitist  Ills 
poi  traits  of  Countess  Karolyi  and  George  Ban- 
croft and  his  ideal  portrait  of  Queen  Louise  are 
good  examples  The  Metropolitan  Museum  has 
his  Victory 

Richter,  Johann  Paul  Fnednch  (vo'han  poul'  freV- 
drtkh),  pseud  Jean  Paul  (zha  p61'),  1703-1825, 
Get  man  author  After  completing  his  university 
studies,  he  taught  in  Leip/ig  Years  of  struggle 
followed  until  the  novel  Hesperus  (1795,  Eng  tr  , 
1805)  established  his  fame  The  fantasies  Lchen  des 
QmntusFixhin  (1796,  Eng  tr  b\  Carhle  Qumtus 
Fiflein,  1827)  and  Kiebenkfia  (1796  07,  lOng  tr  , 
1845)  attracted  much  notice,  and  Hunter  was  re- 
warded by  a  pension  in  1800  Other  works  include 
the  novel  Titan  (1800-1803,  Kng  tr  ,  1802)  and 
Lrrana  (1807,  Lng  tr  ,  1848),  a  treatise  on  educa- 
tion Widely  admired  for  the  sentiment,  humor, 
and  1-N  htean  viewpoint,  his  novels  made  Jean  Paul 
the  outstanding  romancer  of  his  period  He  greatly 
influenced  other  German  authois  and  the  com- 
poser Schumann 

Richthofen,  Ferdinand,  Baron  von  (feVden  int  ba- 
ron' fun  rTkht'hofun),  1833-1905,  German  geog- 
rapher, geologist  and  traveler  He  took  part  in  a 
Prussian  expedition  in  K  Asia  (1860-62),  worked  as 
a  geologist  in  the  W  United  States  (1862-6K),  then 
made  several  exploring  journeys  in  China,  and 
Japan  (1868-72)  His  geographical,  geological, 
economic,  and  ethnological  findings  in  China  were 
embodied  in  three  -volumes  and  an  atlas  (1877-85), 
three  posthumous  volumes  appealed  in  1911  and 
1912  He  was  professor  at  the  universities  of  Bonn 
(1875-83),  Leipzig  (1884-80),  and  Berlin  (from 
1SSO)  and  was  a  founder  and  the  first  director 
(1902-5)  of  the  lustitut  far  Meeieskunde,  Berlin 
Richthofen,  Manfred,  Baron  von  (nvui'frat),  1892- 
1918,  German  aviator  of  the  First  World  War  He 
is  credited  \\ith  shooting  down  80  planes  and  was 
killed  in  action  See  Flo>d  Gibbons,  Red  Knight 
of  Germany  (1927) 

Richtmyer,  Floyd  Karker  (rtkf  ml"ur),  1881-1939, 
American  physicist,  b  Cobleskill,  NY,  grad 
Cornell  (B  A  ,  1004,  PhD,  1010)  Ho  was  as- 
sociated with  Cornell  from  1900,  as  professor  from 
1918,  and  as  dean  of  the  graduate  s<  hool  from  1931 
He  studied  with  K  M  G  Sicgbahn  and  became 
internationally  known  for  his  researches  in  X  rays, 
especially  thoir  absorption  by  various  substances; 
he  also  investigated  the  photoelec  trie  effect,  photo- 
metry, and  physiologic  al  optic  s 
Richwood.  1  Villnge  (pop  1,628),  W  central  Ohio, 
SW  of  Marion  2  Lumber  c  ity  (pop  5,051),  S  W  Va  , 
on  the  Cherry  nvei,  in  a  once-important  timber 
area,  me  as  a  town  1901,  as  a  city  1921  It  manu- 
factures many  wood  products,  including  clothespins, 
pulp,  and  paper 

Ricimer  (il'slmur),  d  472,  Roman  general  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Suebi  In  456  ho  won  a  naval  victory  over 
the  Vandals  and  deposed  the  Emperor  AVITUS  He 
was  thereafter  the  real  ruler  of  Italy  and  erected 
a  series  of  puppet  emperors,  of  whom  the  only  one 
to  show  any  ability  was  M\ IONIAN,  whom  Ricimer 
deposed  and  killed 

Rickenbacker,  Edward  Vernon  (rl/kunha"kur), 
1890-,  American  aviator,  b.  Columbus,  Ohio  In 
the  First  World  War  he  was  commander  of  the 
94th  Aero  Pursuit  Squadron  in  France  He  IB 
credited  with  bringing  down  25  German  aircraft 
and  for  his  heroism  in  action  was  awarded  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  and  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  He  retired  from  the  army  with  the  rank 
of  captain  and  in  1938  became  president  of  Eastern 
Airlines.  In  the  Second  World  War  he  visited 
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various  theaters  of  operations  on  special  missions 
for  the  air  force;  on  one  of  these  trips  his  plane 
crashed  in  the  Pacific  and  he  and  the  crew  were 
adrift  for  27  days  before  being  rescued  Seven  Came 
Through  (1943)  is  his  8tory  of  this  ordeal  He  also 
wrote  Fighting  the  Flying  Circus  (1019)  See  bio- 
graphy by  H  C  Adamaon  (1946) 

Rickert,  Heinrich  (hln'rtkh  rt'kurt),  1863-1930, 
German  philosopher,  disciple  of  Windelband 
Rickert,  interested  in  the  field  of  values,  stressed 
the  selective  nature  of  thought,  believing  that  the 
bias  of  each  individual  influences  what  he  learns. 
His  doctrine,  called  "the  primacy  of  the  ought," 
declared  the  values  of  each  individual  the  starting 
point  of  truth  His  works  include  Dtr  Gegenstand 
der  Erkenntnw  (1892)  and  Die  Grenzen  der  natur- 
wutsenschaftlichen  BegnffsMdung  (1896-1902) 

rickets  (rt'Mts),  or  rachitis  (rukl'tls),  acquired  con- 
stitutional disease  of  infancy  and  childhood  caused 
by  a  nutritional  disturbance  which  affects  the  cal- 
cium metabolism  of  the  body  Decrease  in  the 
amount  of  calcium  deposited  causes  softening  of 
bone  structure  and  brings  bone  deformities  The 
chest  may  present  an  abnormal  appearance,  in 
some  cases  showing  the  "rachitic  rosary,"  a  series 
of  enlargements  occurring  on  both  sides  of  the 
breastbone  The  child's  skull  is  usually  large,  and 
the  fontanels  are  delayed  in  closing,  the  teeth  are 
late  in  developing,  the  lower  jaw  may  be  deformed, 
causing  an  "open  bite"  condition,  and  the  child  is 
late  in  loai  nmg  to  stand  Bowleg,  knock-kiiee,  and 
curvature  of  the  spine  occur  frequently  The 
disease  is  prevented  and  is  tieated  b.v  proper  nutri- 
tion with  adequate  amounts  of  calcium,  phos- 
phorus, and  vitamin  D  Sunlight  and  ultraviolet 
treatments  aid  calcium  metabolism 

Ricketts,  Charles,  1866-1931,  British  artist,  b 
Geneva  He  and  IILS  lifelong  friend,  Charles  Shan- 
non, edited  (1897-99)  the  Dial,  and  Ru  ketts's  oils 
are  notable  for  their  coloring  and  romantic  mood 
He  is  best  remembered,  however,  as  designer  and 
manager  of  the  VALE  PRFHS  from  1896  to  1904 
His  contribution  to  fine  bookmakmg  was  very 
great  He  also  wrote  on  art  See  Sdf-Portrait 
Letters  and  Journals  of  Charles  Rickett*  (1939) 

Rtckman,  Thomas,  1776-1841,  English  are  hite<  t 
He  was  educated  as  a  physician,  but  a  tasto  for 
ecclesiastic  al  archaeology  led  him  to  the  practice 
of  architecture  While  his  many  churches — all  in 
the  Gothic  style — show  a  metic  ulous  knowledge  of 
medieval  forms  rather  than  any  originality  of 
design,  Rickman  was  an  important  figure  in  the 
Gothic  royival  His  book,  An  Attempt  to  Dis- 
criminate the  Styles  of  Architecture  in  KngUmd 
(1817),  the  first  systematic  treatise  on  the  Knghsh 
medieval  period,  is  a  standard  work  Besides  in- 
numerable churches,  he  built,  in  1820,  the  new 
court  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge  Umv 

riddle,  puzzling  question,  specific  allv  one  which  con- 
sists of  a  fanciful  desc  nption  01  definition  of  some- 
thing to  be  guessed  A  famous  riddle  was  asked  b> 
tho  Sphinx  "What  goes  on  four  legs  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  two  at  noon,  on  three  at  night?"  Ohnipus 
guessed  tho  answer  correctly  "Man — in  infancy 
he  crawls,  at  his  prime  he  walks,  in  age  he  leans 
on  a  staff  "  Samson's  riddle  is  also  famous  '  Out 
of  the  eater  came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong 
came  foith  sweetness  "  Judges  14  14  It  refers  to 
a  lion  he  had  just  killed,  on  whic  h  he  saw  bees  and 
honey,  he  ate  some  of  the  lion  and  the  honej 
There  are  manyr  riddles  in  folklore  A  common 
modern  one  among  Knghsh-spoakmg  people  is 
"What  goes  up  the  c  hunnev  down  or  down  the 
chimney  down,  but  never  up  the  rhimnoy  up  or 
down  the  chimney  up?"  The  answer  is,  "An  um- 
brella "  Punning  riddles  are  common,  as  "When 
is  a  door  not  a  door/"  The  answer  is,  "When  it's 
ajar  "  There  is  comparatively  little  riddle  litera- 
ture, but  riddles  do  figure  considerably  in  Old 
English  The  Exeter  Book  c  on  tains  many  English 
verse  riddles  of  uncertain  date,  they  vary  con- 
siderably in  matter  There  are  also  many  riddles 
in  Latin  hexameters  dating  from  Anglo-Saxon 
England  See  Frederic  k  Tupper,  The  Riddles  of  the 
Exeter  Books  (1910),  J  G  Lawson,  The  World's 
Beat  Conundrums  and  Riddles  of  All  Ages  (1924) 

Rideau  Canal  (redo',  re'do),  120  mi  long,  S  Out, 
connecting  the  Ottawa  river  at  Ottawa  with  Lake 
Ontario  at  Kingston  The  canal,  which  has  47 
locks,  follows  the  course  of  the  Rideau  river  to 
Rideau  Lake,  thence  the  course  of  the  Cataraqui 
river  It  was  built  (1826-32)  by  array  engineers 
under  tho  direction  of  Col  John  By  to  provide 
access  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario  with- 
out exposure  to  attack  by  Amei  lean  forces  on  the 
U  S  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence  Little  used  as  a 
waterway,  the  canal  system  has  become  a  popular 
recreation  area  and  scenic  attraction 

Ridgefleld.  1  Residential  town  (pop.  3,900),  SW 
Conn  ,  at  the  N  Y  line,  settled  1708,  me  1709  The 
battle  of  Ridgefield  (April  27,  1777)  was  fought  in 
an  effort  to  stop  Tryon's  men  in  their  retreat  from 
Danbury  The  fine  homes  on  the  broad  mam  street 
include  that  of  Cass  Gilbert  2  Borough  (pop 
5,271),  NE  N  J.,  E  of  Rutherford,  inc  1892 

Ridgefleld  Park,  residential  village  (pop  11,277), 
NE  N  J  ,  NW  of  Ridgefield,  me  1892 

Ridgeland,  town  (pop.  1,021),  oo.  seat  of  Jasper  co., 
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8  8.C.,  WSW  of  Charleston,  in  a  farm,  lumber,  anc 
livestock  area. 

Ridgeley,  residential  town  (pop  1,007),  W  Va 
in  the  Eastern  Panhandle,  on  the  North  Branch  o 
the  Potomac  opposite  Cumberland,  Md  ;  settle< 
1747  Fort  Ohio  was  established  here  m  1754 

Ridgely,  town  (pop.  1,068),  W  Tenn  ,  near  th< 
Mississippi  and  just  SSW  of  Reelfoot  Lake 

Ridgetown,  town  (pop  1,944).  S  Ont  ,  E  of  Chat 
ham  It  is  a  trade  center  for  a  farm  and  tobacc< 
region,  with  canneries  and  grain  elevators 

Ridgeville,  town  (pop  1,003),  Randolph  co  ,  E  Ind 
near  the  Ohio  border,  settled  1817,  me  1868 

Ridgewood,  residential  village  (pop  14,948),  NI 
N  J  ,  NNE  of  Paterson ,  me  1894 

Ridgway,  Robert  (rfj'wa),  1850-1929.  America) 
ornithologist,  b  Mt  Carmel,  111  Curator  of  thi 
division  of  birds  at  the  U  S  National  Museun 
from  1880,  he  la  known  for  hm  work  in  flyBtomati 
ornithology  and  color  definition  His  works  in 
elude,  besides  catalogues  of  bird  collections  am 
descriptions  of  birds  m  tho  National  Museum 
Manual  of  North  American  Birds  (1887),  Birds  o 
North  and  Middle  America  (1901-10),  and  Colo 
Standards  and  Color  Nomenclature  (1912) 

Ridgway  (rli'wa)  1  Village  (pop  1,167),  8E  111 
W  of  the  junction  of  the  Wabash  and  the  Ohio 
in  a  farm  and  timber  region,  me  1886  2  Borougl 
(pop  6,253),  co  seat  of  Elk  co  ,  NW  Pa  ,  on  th< 
Clarion  river  and  NE  of  Clarion,  laid  out  1833 
me  1881  It  produces  electrical  machinery  anc 
leather 

riding  The  riding  of  hoises  was  practiced  as  fa 
back  as  tho  Bronze  Age  and  was  thereafter  adaptec 
to  commerce,  industry,  and  war  Diverse  stjles  o 
riding  developed,  and  tho  SADDLF,  as  well  as  tin 
BTTRiiup  and  other  riding  aids,  were  manufacture 
in  conjunction  with  the  different  needs  of  horsebacl 
riding  Thus  the  jockey's  riding  stjle  sacrifices  the 
rider's  comfort  and  security  to  enable  the  horse  t< 
obtain  maximum  speed  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cowboy 's  sty  le  developed  from  tho  need  of  staynij 
in  the  saddle  for  long  hours  to  herd  cattle,  con 
sequently  the  legs  are  straight,  the  foot  normallj 
rests  in  a  large  stirrup,  the  rider  docs  not  grip  hi! 
horse,  and  he  keeps  his  seat  by  means  of  balancing 
This  also  was  the  general  sty  le  of  the  knight  in  th< 
medieval  period  when  horsebac  k  riding  developet 
into  a  sport  and  an  essential  part  of  the  gentleman1! 
education  The  "academy"  style  of  riding  is  very 
popular  in  the  NE  United  States  as  well  as  ir 
Europe  Horse  shows  in  America  date  from  1883 
and  equestrian  events  have  been  included  in  the 
Olympic  games  See  J  M  T  Baretto  de  Souza 
Horselack  Riding  Matte  Easy  (1935),  M  F  Me 
Taggart,  The  Art  of  Ruling  (7th  ed  ,  1946),  L  W 
Durrell,  Manual  for  Ridtrs  (1949) 

Riding,  East,  North,  West  see  YORKSHIRE,  England 

Riding  Mountain  National  Park,  1,148  sq  mi  .  S\\ 
Man  ,  S  of  Dauphin  and  W  of  Lake  Manitoba,  est 
1929  A  wooded  region  w  ith  several  small  lakes,  or 
the  highest  part  of  the  Manitoba  esc  arpment,  it  if 
a  rec  reation  area  and  big-game  sanctuary 

Ridley,  Nicholas,  1500?-1555,  English  prelate,  re 
former,  and  Protestant  martyr  In  1534,  while  t 
proctor  of  Cambridge  Umv  ,  he  was  a  signer  of  th< 
decree  against  the  pope's  supremacy  in  England 
In  15J7  he  l>ecame  chaplain  to  Cranmer,  in  154( 
master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  in  1541 
chaplain  to  Henry  VIII  and  canon  of  Canterbury 
As  bishop  of  Rochester  (1547)  Ridley  was  chosei 
to  strengthen  and  establish  the  Reformed  teach 
ings  at  Cambridge  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  he 
took  part  in  compiling  (1548)  the  Book  of  Com 
nion  Prayer /and  ho  was  a  commissioner  m  the  ex 
animation  that  resulted  in  tho  deposition  of  Bish 
ops  Stephen  Gardiner  and  Edmund  Bonner  Ir 
1550  he  suc'c  eeded  Bonnor  as  bishop  of  London 
Ridley's  support  of  Lady  Jane  Groy  brought  upor 
him  the  condemnation  of  Mary  Tudor,  shortlj 
after  Mary's  accession  to  the  throne  ho  was  sent 
(1553)  to  the  Tower  and  then  imprisoned  in  Ox 
ford,  but  he  would  not  recant  his  religious  opinions 
He  was  declared  a  heretic  and  excommunicated 
At  a  second  trial  (1555),  Ridley  was  convicted  ano 
sentenced  to  be  burned  at  the  stake  WTith  LATIMEF 
he  suffered  this  fate  at  Oxford  See  his  works  (ed 
by  Henry  Christmas,  1841),  J  C  Ryle,  Bishopt 
iMtimer  and  RidUy  (1925) 

Ridley  Park,  residential  borough  (pop  3,887),  SE 
Pa  .  near  Philadelphia,  me  1888  It  manufacture! 
rock-wool  insulation  The  home  of  John  Mortor 
is  here 

Ridpath,  John  Clark,  1840-1900,  American  oducatoi 
and  author,  b  Putnam  co  ,  Ind  ,  grad  Indians 
Asburv  College  (now  DePauw  Umv),  1863  He 
became  a  toac  her  in  Indiana  schools  From  186( 
to  1885,  when  he  retired  to  devote  his  time  tr 
writing,  he  was  successively  professor  of  belles- 
lettres,  of  history,  and  of  political  philosophy  a1 
Indiana  Asbury,  serving  also,  after  1879,  as  vi« 
president  He  was  instrumental  in  interesting 
Washington  Charles  De  Pauw  in  the  university 
which  was  renamed  in  his  honor  Ridpath  wrote 
biographies  of  James  G  Blame,  James  A  Garfield 
William  E  Gladstone,  and  James  Otis,  mono 
giuphs  on  monetary  subjects,  and  popular  his 
tones  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world,  whicl 
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have  been  frequently  reissued  He  waa  also  editor 
in  chief  of  the  Ridpath  Library  of  Universal  Litera- 
ture (25  vote  ,  1898,  rev.  ed.,  1906). 
Riduna:  see  ALDERNUT,  Channel  Islands. 
Riehl,  Wilhelm  Heinrich  (vll'helm  hln'rfkh  rel), 
1823-97,  German  historian  and  novelist  Influ- 
enced bv  Ernst  Moritz  Aindt,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  cultural  and  social  history  of  Germany, 
taught  at  Munich,  and  later  directed  the  Bavarian 
national  museum  Ho  wrote  Naturgetchichte  den 
Volket  als  Grundlag?  eitwr  deutachen  Somal-Politik 
(the  natural  history  of  the  people  as  the  foundation 
of  a  German  socio-political  system]  (4  vols  ,  1851- 
64),  an  important  pioneer  work  in  German  so- 
ciology, and  A,  anoua  works  of  fiction  and  history 
His  story  Castle  Neideck  (1876)  was  translated  into 
English  (1907) 

Kiel,  Louis  (Iwe'  reel').  1844-85,  Canadian  insur- 
gent, loader  of  two  rebclliona,  b  Manitoba,  of 
French  and  half-breed  parentage  In  1869-70  ho 
led  the  rebels  of  the  Red  River  settlements  and 
headed  the  provisional  government  of  their  found- 
ing Kiel's  followers  were  inaml>  French  half- 
breeds  (the  Boi8HKftt.£s  or  m&is)  and  Indians, 
who  considered  that,  in  the  transfer  (1869)  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  torntory  to  Canada, 
their  land  rights  and  other  interests  were  threat- 
ened Donald  A  Smith  (later  Lord  Strathcoria) 
was  sent  by  the  government  to  treat  with  Iliel 
When  Canadian  and  imperial  tioops  under  Garnet 
Wolseley  weie  dispat<  hed  (1870)  to  fa<  e  the  rebels 
at  Fort  Garry,  the  Red  River  Rebellion  collapsed 
without  bloodshed,  and  Riel  fled  the  countrv  In 
that  year,  under  the  Manitoba  Act,  the  Rod  River 
settlements  were  accorded  a  provincial  government 
and  many  of  the  rights  that  Riel  had  sought  In 
1884  Kiel's  Rebellion  oe<  urred  when  ho  was  sum- 
moned back  to  ( 'anada  to  lead  a  group  of  Indians 
and  m&,%»  in  Saskatchewan,  who  were  bent  upon 
securing  titles  to  their  lands  The  uprising  ended 
with  an  engagement  (1885)  at  Batoche,  his  head- 
quarters. He  was  captured,  tried  for  treason,  and 
hanged  See  G  F.  G  Stanley,  The  Birth  of  West- 
em  Canada  a  History  of  the  Kiel  RfMtions  (1936) 

Rlemann,  Georg  Fnedrich  Bernhard  (ga'6rk  fre'drikh 
bSrn'hart  re'man),  1826-06,  German  mathema- 
tician His  great  <  ontributions  to  mathematics  in- 
clude his  work  on  the  theory  of  the  functions  of 
complex  variables  and  his  method  of  representing 
these  functions  on  coincident  planes  or  sheets 
(Riemann's  surfaces)  He  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
non-Euclidian  system  of  geometry  (Hienmnman 
geometry)  representing  elliptic  spac  o  He  was  pro- 
fessor at  the  Umv  of  Gottingen  from  1859  See 
L  P  Eisenhart,  Rvmannian  Geometry  (192b) 

Riemenschneider,  Tilman  (tll'man  rP'munshnl*- 
dur),  c  1460-1531,  German  sculptor,  who  worked 
in  stone  and  in  wood  Coming  from  the  Harz  nits  , 
be  is  known  to  have  been  in  Wurzburg  by  1483 
In  1520  he  was  made  burgomaster,  but  because  of 
participation  in  the  peasant  insurrection,  ho  was 
imprisoned  in  1525,  and  little  is  known  about  Ins 
work  in  later  years  Among  fine  sepulchral  monu- 
menta  are  the  tombs  of  Bishop  Rudolf  von  S(  heren- 
berg  (cathedral,  Wtirzburg)  and  of  Emperor  Henry 
II  and  his  wife  Kumgunde  (cathedral,  Bamberg) 
Other  works  which  are  undoubtedly  Riemen- 
achneider's  are  Adam  and  Bee  (Frankfurt-am- 
Mam)  and  a  bust  of  Bishop  Burkhard  (National 
Gall  of  Art,  Washington,  D  C  )  Riemenschneider 
is  among  the  foremost  German  sculptors  of  the 
Renaissance. 

Rienzi  or  Rienzo,  Cola  di  (ko'Ll  de  reen'tsS,  reeV- 
tso).  13 13 '-1354,  Roman  popular  leader  Partlv 
through  his  readings  in  the  classics,  he  conceived 
the  idea  that  he  had  a  mission  to  end  the  rule  of 
violence  in  Rome,  to  establish  a  democracy,  and  to 
make  Rome  the  capital  of  Italy  In  1 343  he  was 
sent  to  Avignon  on  a  mission  to  Pope  Clement  VI 
There  he  befriended  Petrarch  and  won  the  pope's 
confidence.  After  returning  to  Rome  as  papal 
notary,  he  won  groat  popular  support,  wide  dic- 
tatorial powers  were  conferred  upon  him  (May, 
1347),  these  he  declared  he  hold  under  papal  sov- 
ereignty He  crushed  the  barons,  started  great  re- 
forms, and  tried  to  arouse  a  national  conscience 
rising  above  factional  strife  He  sought  to  rally  the 
support  of  the  other  Italian  cities,  dreaming  of  a 
popular  Italian  empire  He  called  himself  tribune 
of  the  sacred  Roman  republic  The  nope,  who  at 
first  supported  him,  was  now  aroused  by  his  poli- 
cies and  incited  the  barons  against  Rienzi  After  a 
tumult  (Dec  1347)  Rienzi  retired  He  stayed  for 
two  years  in  a  convent  in  the  Apennines  In  1350 
he  went  to  Prague  to  tell  Emperor  Charles  IV  that 
they  both  wore  called  to  regenerate  the  Church 
and  the  world  Charles  jailed  him,  then  sent  him 
(1352)  to  Avignon  to  be  tried  by  the  Inquisition. 
Pope  Clement  VI  died  in  the  meantime,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Innocent  V 1  absolved  and  freed  Rienzi  and 
sent  him  with  ALBORNOZ  to  Italy  The  cardinal 
made  him  senator,  and  Rienzi  entered  Rome  in 
triumph,  his  violent,  arbitrary  rule,  however,  re- 
sulted soon  afterward  in  his  murder  in  a  popular 
uprising  In  modern  times  he  has  been  idealized  as 
a  forerunner  of  Italian  nationalism  Wagner's 
opera  Rumn  is  baaed  on  his  life 

Rleua  (re'za),  city  (pop   34,406),  Saxony,  E  Ger- 
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many,  NW  of  Dresden.  It  is  a  river  port  on  the 
Elbe  and  has  steel  mills  and  varied  manufactures 
Riesener,  Jean  Henri  (re'sunur,  Fr  «h&'  ftrS'  re»u- 
ner'),  1734-1806,  French  cabinetmaker,  one  of  the 
great  artists  who  contributed  largely  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Louis  XVI  style  in  France  Born  in 
Germany,  he  early  moved  to  Paris  and  joined  the 
Arsenal  workshop  of  J  F  Oeben,  with  whom  he 
collaborated  in  the  creation  of  Louis  XV's  writing 
desk,  finished  in  1769,  one  of  the  supremely  fine 
achievements  of  18th-century  cabmetmalong 
After  Oe ben's  death  (c  1765),  Riesener  became 
conductor  of  the  Arsenal  workshops  and  continued 
the  production  of  sumptuous  furniture  for  the  court 
and  fashionable  society  Riesener's  pieces  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  architectural  lines,  finely  exe- 
cuted adornments  in  chiseled  bronze,  and  exquisite 
marquetries  Examples  are  in  the  Louvre,  Com- 
piegne,  Fontamobleau,  Windsor,  and  the  Wallace 
Collection,  London 

Riesengebirge  (le'zungCibTr'gu),  Czech  Krkonofe 
(kur'k6n6sh6),  Pol.  KarLonoeze  (karkdn6'sh6), 
range  extending  along  the  border  of  Bohemia 
Czec  hoslovakia)  and  Silesia,  a  part  of  the  Sudetes 
It  is  sometimes  called,  in  English,  the  Giant  Mts 
Its  highest  peak,  the  Sc  hneekoppo  (Czech  SneZka, 
Pol  Snwzka)  rises  to  5,268  ft  on  the  Czech-Sileaian 
border  There  are  numerous  spas,  notably  Johan- 
nisbad  (Czech  Janakti  Loznf),  with  warm  carbonic 
springs,  and  many  resorts  famous  for  their  lovely 
sc  enery 

Rietschel,  Ernst  Fnedrich  August  (Prnst'  fre'drlkh 
ou'gdbst  re  Mini),  1804-61.  German  sculptor  Ho 
was  a  student  of  C  D  Ranch  in  Berlin  and  pro- 
fessor at  the  Dresden  Academv  Among  his  most 
successful  works  were  the  Lessmg  Memorial, 
Brunswick,  the  Goethe  and  Schiller  monument, 
Weimar,  a  statue  of  Weber,  Dresden,  and  the 
Luther  Memorial,  Wornus,  completed  byRietschel's 
students 

Rtevaulx  (re'voz,  rfv'uz)  [Rve  vale],  village,  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England  Here  are  the  noted 
rums  of  Rievaulx  Abbey,  a  Cistercian  foundation 
of  1131,  which  include  the  choir  and  transepts  of 
the  church  and  the  refectory 

Rif  or  Riff,  mountainous  region  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean seaboard  of  Spanish  Morocco  It  is  a 
stronghold  of  Berber  tribes,  who  were  unsubdued 
until  overcome  by  a  joint  campaign  (1925-26)  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  against  the  Berber  leader, 
Abd-el-Knm  See  W  B.  Harris,  France,  Sfjam,  arid 
the  Rif  (1927),  Hamdn  J  Sender,  Pro  Patna  (Eng 
tr,  1935) 

Rifle,  town  (pop  1,373,  alt  5,332  ft),  NW  Colo., 
on  the  Colorado  and  NE  of  Grand  Junction,  me 
1905  It  is  m  a  diversified  farming  area  with  oil 
and  gas  wells  and  timber 

rifle,  firearm  with  the  boie  spirally  grooved  to  im- 
part a  spinning  motion  to  the  bullet  The  principle 
of  grooving  or  "rifling"  the  inner  surface  of  the 
barrel  is  applied  also  in  artillery  and  in  pistols  and 
revolvers.  The  grooving  was  at  first  straight  and 
in  line  with  the  bore  so  that  the  accumulation 
after  firings  would  not  be  in  the  bore  proper  It  is 
not  known  pre<  isely  when  the  idea  of  giving  pro- 
jectiles a  spinning  motion  through  spirnlmg  of  the 
grooves  developed  The  rifle's  history  extends 
back  to  the  15th  cent  ,  but  its  widespread  practical 
use  is  traced  to  the  settling  of  the  woodland  regions 
of  the  present  E  United  States  The  Swiss  colon- 
ists in  Pennsylvania  in  the  early  1720s  possessed 
rifles,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  were  constructed 
in  what  is  now  Lancaster  co  during  the  same  de- 
cade This  weapon,  called  the  Kentuc  ky  rifle,  was 
the  pioneer's  defense  against  Indians  and  also 
the  means  of  providing  him  with  meat  and  skins. 
Its  merits  weie  its  long  range  and  accuracy,  and 
the  outstanding  defoc  t  was  the  diffii  ulty  and  time 
involved  in  reloading  the  weapon  through  the 
muzzle  The  disadvantage  against  the  Indian's 
bow  and  arrows  was  oven  greater  when  the  pioneer 
was  mounted  on  a  horse  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  so  mm  h  importanc  e  was  attached  to  marks- 
manship, as  evidenced  in  Cooper's  novels  and  the 
etories  of  Daniel  Boone  The  percussion-cap  meth- 
od of  igniting  powder,  mtroduc  ed  in  1820,  resulted 
from  the  experiments  of  A  J  Forejth  in  England, 
begun  in  1793  The  Mmi6  rifle,  adopted  by  the 
United  States,  British,  and  French  governments 
midway  in  the  19th  cent  ,  used  the  principle  of  gas 
pressure  temporarily  sealed  in  the  bore  bv  the  base 
of  the  bullet  Breec  h-loading  rifles  were  in  general 
use  in  the  United  States  towards  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War.  Magazine  loading  and  smokeless  pow- 
der were  the  next  significant  developments  in 
rifles  The  model  1903  Springfield  armory  rifle 
and  an  English-manufactured  variant  also  using  a 
30-cahber  bullet  were  standard  equipment  for 
US  troops  in  Franco  in  the  First  World  War. 
The  semi-automatic  Garand  rifle,  a  self-loading, 
clip-fed,  gas-operated  shoulder  weapon,  weighing 
just  over  9  Ib  and  firing  30-cahber  ammunition, 
supplanted  the  bolt-action  weapon  during  the 
course  of  the  Second  World  War  The  Garand  is 
equipped  with  an  operating  rod  which  causes 
automatic  rejection  and  reloading  and  in  An  ex- 
pert's hands  can  fire  12  clips  of  eight  cartridges 
within  a  minute.  It  IB  the  standard  service  rifle  of 


the  U.S.  army,  navy,  And  marine  corps.  See  P.  B. 
Sharpe,  The  Rifle  in  America  Q947);  Arcadi 
Gluckmaru  Untied  State*  Muskets,  fit  flea,  and  Car- 
bine* (1948), 

Riga  (rS'gu),  city  (pop.  392,926),  capital  of  Latvia, 
in  Vidseme,  on  the  Gulf  of  Riga  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Western  Dvma  It  is  a  major  Baltic  port  and 
a  historic,  cultural,  and  industrial  center  Its 
industries  include  manufactures  of  electrical, 
heavy,  and  fine  machinery,  of  precision  instru- 
ments, of  paper,  and  of  textiles  Timber,  paper, 
linseed  oil,  and  dairy  products  are  the  chief  export 
articles  Riga  haa  a  university  (founded  1919), 
an  academy  of  fine  arts,  a  conservatory  of  music, 
an  agricultural  college,  and  several  other  educa- 
tional institutions  The  city  was  founded  in  1201 
by  Albert,  bishop  of  Livonia.  From  here  the  Li- 
VONIAN  KNIGHTS,  a  German  order  founded  by 
Albert,  spread  Christianity  in  the  Baltic  legion 
Having  become  an  archiepiscopal  see  (1254)  and  a 
member  of  the  Hanseatic  League  (1282),  Riga— 
essentially  a  German  city  in  the  Middle  Ages — 
soon  developed  into  a  major  commercial  center 
Although  it  was  part  of  the  domain  of  the  Livoman 
Knights,  it  maintained  a  semi-independent  exis- 
tence under  its  archbishops  and  the  Geiman  mer- 
chants, and  it  controlled  a  large  part  of  Livonia 
Riga  accepted  the  Reformation  After  the  dissolu- 
tion (1561)  of  the  Livoman  Knights  it  was  hold  by 
Poland,  despite  attempts  by  Ivan  IV  of  Russia  to 
seize  it,  and  Polish  attempts  to  remtroduce  Cathol- 
icism made  the  capture  (1621)  of  Riga  by  Gustavus 
II  of  Sweden  a  welcome  event  for  the  Protestant 
citizens  Captured  (1710)  by  Peter  I  of  Russia  in 
the  Northern  War,  Riga  and  the  rest  of  Swedish 
Livonia  were  ceded  by  Sweden  to  Russia  in  1721 
In  the  19th  cent  Riga  became  the  second  largest 
Baltic  port  of  Russia  A  stronghold  of  the  Russian 
Social  Democratic  party,  Riga  played  au  important 
part  m  the  Revolution  of  1905  It  was  occupied 
(1917-19)  by  the  Germans  in  the  First  World  War, 
after  which  it  became  the  capital  of  newly  inde- 
pendent LATVIA  When  Latvia  passed  to  tho  USSR 
(1940),  Riga  became  tho  capital  of  tho  Latvian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  In  the  Second  World 
War  it  was  again  occupied  (1941)  by  the  Germans, 
from  whom  it  was  retaken  (1944)  by  the  Russian 
army  Tho  old  so(  tion,  or  Hansa  town,  of  Riga 
suffered  some  damage  during  the  fighting,  it  is 
circled  by  a  park-lined  moat  and  contains  the 
chief  buildings  of  the  city  Among  those  are  tho 
ancient  castlo  (rebuilt  at  various  periods) ,  the 
Lutheran  cathedral  (13th  cent  ,  rebuilt  16th  cent ) , 
the  Churc  h  of  St  Potor  ( 15th  cent ) ,  with  a  steeple 
412  ft  high,  the  parliament  building  (19th  cent ,  I 
in  Renaissance  style) ,  and  the  opera.  The  famous 
Hanseatu  Schwarzhauptcr  Haus  [house  of  the 
black  heads],  dating  from  tho  15th  cent ,  was  large- 
ly destroyed  The  old  city  has  retained  much  of 
its  medieval  aspect,  its  narrow  cobbled  street*  are 
lined  with  gabled  dwellings  and  warehouses.  The 
new  sections  of  Riga  aio  planned  along  spacious, 
modern  lines  and  contain  fine  parks  and  residences 
Across  the  Dvma  is  tho  industrial  city  of  JLUOVVA 
The  harbor  of  Riga  LS  frozen  from  December  to 
February,  its  dock  installations  extend  for  miles 
along  both  shores  of  tho  river  The  beach  resort  of 
Rigas  Jurmala  was  included  in  tho  city  limits 
in  1946 

Riga,  Gulf  of,  eastern  arm  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  border- 
ing on  Estonia  in  the  north  and  on  Latvia  in  the 
east  and  the  south  In  tho  west  it  is  nearly  <  losod 
off  b>  SAAHK  The  gulf,  which  is  frozen  from  Janu- 
ary to  April,  receives  the  Westein  Dvma.  Riga 
and  Parnu  are  the  thief  ports 

Riga,  Treaty  of,  name  of  two  peace  treaties  signed 
at  Riga,  Latvia  By  the  Tieaty  of  Riga  of  1920, 
between  the  USSR  and  Latvia,  the  USSR  lecog- 
nized  the  independence  of  Latvia  The  more  im- 
portant Treaty  of  Riga  of  1981,  between  the  USSR 
and  Poland,  followed  a  truco  concluded  late  in 
1920  The  Russo-Polish  War  of  1920  had  been  pre- 
cipitated largely  by  the  demand  of  POLAND  that  its 
eastern  border  of  1772  be  rostoied.  Tho  treaty 
teims,  which  fixed  the  Russo-Polish  border,  did 
not  fully  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  victorious  Poles, 
but  they  awaided  to  Poland  large  parts  of  Bolo- 
russia  and  of  the  Ukraine  Nullified  by  the  Gei- 
man  and  Russian  invasion  of  Poland  in  1939,  the 
treaty  was  replaced  in  1945  by  a  new  Russo-Poliah 
border  agtecment  which  generally  is  based  on  eth- 
nic considerations 

Rig.ud,  Andr6  (adra'  rego'),  1761-1811,  Haitian 
mulatto  general  in  the  wars  that  liberated  Haiti 
He  sought  (1798-1800)  unsuccessfully  to  wrest  the 
leadership  from  TOUBSAINT  L'OUVERTURB.  After 
two  years  m  France  he  returned  to  Haiti  with 
General  Leclerc,  who  sent  him  back  to  France  as  a 
prisoner  In  1810,  once  more  on  the  island,  Higaud 
tried  to  take  the  leadership  in  the  south  from  Alex- 
andre  Petion  Defeated  by  a  military  conspiracy, 
he  died,  supposedly  starving  himself  to  death. 
Rigaud,  Hyacinthe  (Hyaunthe  Rig&ud  y  Roe), 
(yasaV,  8r6s'),  1659-1743.  French  portrait  paint- 
er, b.  Perpiguan,rof  Spanish  ancestry.  He  won  the 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1682  but  remained  m  Paris  and 
devoted  himself  to  portraiture,  rapidly  gaining 
celebrity  throughout  Europe.  Hi*  utters  included 
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most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  day  Rigaud's 
portraits  are  excellent  likenesses  and  full  of  char- 
acter, his  costumes  and  accessories  accurately 
rendered  Among  the  most  c  elebrated  are  those  of 
Louis  XIV,  Philip  V  of  Spain,  Bossuet,  Desjardms, 
Robert  Cotto,  Le  Brun,  his  mother  (Mane  Serre), 
and  a  self-portrait  (Louvre);  Marquis  Dangeau 
and  Mignard  (Versailles);  and  Cardinal  Fleury 
(National  Gall.,  London) 

Rigaud  (rego'),  town  (pop  1,222),  8  Que  ,  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  Ottawa  and  W  of  Montreal 
Tanning,  lumbering,  and  woodworking  are  carried 
on  here,  in  a  dairy  and  apple-growing  region 
Rigby,  city  (pop.  1,978),  to  seat  of  Jefferson  co , 
F  Idaho,  NNE  of  Idaho  Falls,  settled  1884  by 
Mormons,  me  as  a  village  1903,  as  a  city  1915 
It  is  a  shipping  point  for  an  nngated  farming  and 
dairying  district 

rigging,  wire,  rope,  and  chain  supporting  and  operat- 
ing the  masts,  yards,  booms,  and  sails  of  a  ship 
The  standard  rigging  consists  mainly  of  the  mast 
supports  (shrouds)  running  from  the  masthead  to 
each  side  of  the  ship  ana  firmly  secured  there 
Ratlines  cross  them  at  regular  spaces  to  form  lad- 
ders Footropes  hung  from  stirrups  along  the 
yards  enable  the  crew  to  furl  the  sails  Running 
rigging  includes  the  ropes,  blocks,  and  other  ap- 
paratus needed  to  operate  the  yards,  booms,  gaffs, 
and  sails,  to  raise  and  lower  boats,  and  to  handle 
cargo  The  running  rigging  of  a  steamship  is  re- 
stricted to  operating  the  boornt,  swinging  off  the 
mast  and  to  the  functioning  of  the  Mhac  kles,  hooks, 
ships,  and  nets  needed  to  move  cargo  See  Felix 
Riesenl>erg,  Standard  Seamanship  for  the  Merchant 
Service  (1936) 

Riggs,  Bobby  (Robert  Lanmoro  Riggs),  1918-, 
American  tennis  player,  b  Los  Angeles  Playing 
at  tennis  from  the  age  of  11,  Riggs  won  several 
tournaments  m  1930s  and  helped  the  U  8  team 
win  the  Davis  Cup  m  1938  After  winning  the  U  H 
singles  (1939,  1941)  and  British  singles  (1910),  he 
turned  professional  (1941)  He  returned  to  the 
game  after  service  (1942-45)  m  the  U  S  navy  in 
tho  Hecond  World  War  and  won  the  national  pro- 
fessional singles  championship  in  194b,  1947,  and 
1949  He  wrote  Tennis  Is  My  Racket  (1949). 

Riggs,  Ellas,  1810-1901,  American  missionary, 
noted  for  his  mastery  of  the  Semitic  languages  and 
of  Greek,  b  New  Pi  evidence,  N  .1  ,  KIHC!  Amherst, 
1829  1-or  ()7  years  after  his  oidmation  (1832)  to 
the  Preshv  tei  mri  ministry,  Riggs  was  a  missionary 
m  Gieeco,  Asia  Minor,  and  Turkey  His  transla- 
tion of  the  Sc-riptuies  into  Armenian  (1853)  was 
followed  by  his  Bulgarian  translation  (1871),  and 
he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  piepared 
the  standard  Turkish  text  (1878)  He  piepared 
grammars  of  the  Chaldee,  modem  Aimeman,  and 
Turkish  languages  and  tianslated  hymns  into 
Greek,  Armenian,  and  Bulgarian 

Riggs,  Lynn,  1899-,  Amenc  an  dramatist,  b  near 
daremore,  Okla  ,  studied  at  the  Univ  of  Okla- 
homa His  talent  for  bucnant  comedy  which  stops 
short  of  farce  has  been  productive  of  seveiil  fine 
pla\s  Green  Grow  the  Lilacs  was  produc  ed  in  New 
Yoik  by  the  Theatre  Guild  in  1931,  the  musical 
comedy  Oklahoma1  (produced  1943)  was  based  on 
it  His  Russet  Mantle  was  produced  in  1936 

Riggs's  disease   see  PYOHRHEA 

Righi,  Switzerland    see  RIGI 

right,  i  In  politics,  relatively  conservative  groups 
make  up  the  right,  m  contrast  to  the  radical  L?  FT 
and  the  liberal  CKNTEH  In  some  European  legisla- 
tive assemblies,  conservative  members  are  seated 
at  the  right  of  the  presiding  officer  The  more  con- 
sei  vative  members  of  a  pai  tv  are  its  right  wing 

Right,  Petition  of'  see  PETITION  OF  RIGHT 

right  of  way,  m  land  traffic  and  m  sea  and  air  naviga- 
tion, rules  which  determine  precedence  in  the  uae 
of  traffic  lanes  The  rules  are  framed  in  tho  simplest 
possible  terms  and  with  nearly  absolute  uniformity 
in  ordet  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  collisions 
In  land  traffic  railroad  trains,  military  vehicles  in 
convoy,  government  vehicles  (eg,  mail  trucks), 
and  emergency  vehicles  have  the  right  of  way  over 
ordinary  private  vehicles  Rules  of  sea  and  air 
navigation  are  hugely  governed  by  international 
conventions  The  term  "right  of  way"  is  also 
applied  to  an  EASEMENT  in  gross  (e  g  ,  that  of  a 
railroad) 

Rights,  Bill  of:  see  BILL  OF  RIGHTS. 

Rights  of  Man;  see  DBCLABATION  OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF 
MAN 

Rigi  (rcd'ge1),  mountain,  Switzerland,  between  the 
lakes  of  Lucerne,  Zug,  and  Lower*  Its  highest 
peak,  the  Kulra  (5,905  ft.)  commands  a  magnificent 
view. 

rigor  mortis  (rl*giir  mtVtls,  il'gur),  stiffened  condi- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  body  after  death.  The 
time  of  onset  varies  from  about  10  min  to  several 
hours  or  more.  Coagulation  of  muscle  proteins  is 
believed  to  be  the  cause,  the  facial  musculature  is 
affected  first,  and  then  the  condition  spreads  to 
other  parts  of  the  body  The  state  of  rigor  passes 
after  about  24  hr  as  a  result  of  the  effects  of  bac- 
terial decomposition  and  the  formation  of  acids. 

Rigsdag  (rfka'da),  national  parliament  of  Denmark. 
According  to  the  constitution  of  1849,  revised  in 
1916  and  1920,  the  Rigsdag  shares  legislative 


powers  with  the  king  and  is  composed  of  an  upper 
and  lower  house,  the  Landstmg  (lans'tlng)  and  the 
Folketing  (fol'kutmg)  respectively. 
Rigsmaal:  see  NORWEGIAN  LANGUAGE. 
Rig  Veda:  see  VBDA. 

Riis,  Jacob  August  (rfis),  1849-1014,  Danish-Ameri- 
can journalist  and  philanthropist,  b  Denmark 
He  came  to  the  United  States  m  1870  and,  after  a 
desperate  struggle  to  support  himself,  turned  to 
journalism,  in  1877  he  became  a  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Tribune  and  later  for  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun  His  first  book,  How  the  Other  Half 
Lives  (1890),  began  his  lifelong  friendship  with  The- 
odore Roosevelt,  and  together  they  \voiked  to  im- 
prove New  York  Rus  as  journalist  and  lecturer 
publicized  the  wretched  conditions  of  slum  dwell- 
ings Hm  association  with  social  welfare  agencies  is 
commemorated  in  a  settlement  house  (named  for 
him  m  1901)  in  New  Yoik  titv,  and  with  the  public 
park  and  playground  movements  by  Jacob  Rns 
Park  on  Long  Island  See  his  autobiography,  The 
Making  of  an  American  (1901),  biography  by 
Louise  Ware  (1938) 
Rijeka-Susak,  Yugoslavia  see  FIUME 
Rijks  Museum  or  Ryks  Museum  (both  rlks'),  at 
Amsteidam,  was  opened  in  1885  and  houses  the 
outstanding  collection  of  Dutch  master  paintings 
as  well  as  extensive  examples  of  national  crafts 
Best  known  are  the  museum'-,  Rembrandta,  among 
them  the  Nyjht  Watch  and  Syndics  of  the  Cloth  Hall 
Frana  Hals,  Vermeer,  Ruisdael,  Jan  Steen,  and 
others  are  also  well  represented  The  museum 
building  was  designed  bv  P  J  H  Cuvpers 
RiJBWijk(rls'vTk),  municipality  (pop  23,017),  South 
Holland  prov  ,  W  Netherlands,  3  mi  SE  of  The 
Hague  It  has  varied  manufac  lures  A  former 
spelling  is  R)swuk  The  Treaty  of  R\swick  (see 
RAHWICK,  TUKVPY  OF)  was  Mgncd  here  in  1097 
Riksdag  (reks'dug,  reks'ti),  national  parliament  of 
Sweden  It  was  formed  in  180G  to  replace  the  old 
diet  of  the  four  estates  Constitutional  revisions 
took  place  in  1909  and  1921  Tho  first  chamber 
(upper  house)  consists  of  150  members  elected  for 
eight-vear  terms  by  the  Landstmgs  (county  coun- 
cils) and  by  the  councilors  of  the  six  major  cities 
Tho  second  chamber  has  230  members  elec  ted  for 
four-\  ear  terms  b>  duec  t  umvei  sal  suffrage  Rep- 
resentation m  both  chambers  is  proportional  Ex- 
cept in  the  matter  of  taxation,  which  is  exclusiveh 
reserved  to  the  Kiksdag.  the  king  has  the  right 
(rarely  used)  to  an  absolute  veto  on  legislation 
The  cabinet  is  responsible  to  the  Riksdag  Laws 
are  usually  initiated  by  tho  government  The  ap- 
proval of  both  chambers  is  required  to  validate 
legislation 

Riley,  Charles  Valentine,  1843-95,  American  en- 
tomologist, b  England  He  came  to  the  United 
States  m  1S60  and  served  as  state  entomologist 
(1808-77)  of  Missouri  and  as  entomologist  (1878- 
79,  18S1-94)  in  the  Dopt  of  Agriculture  Rilev 
first  observed  the  destructive  cottony  cushion 
scale  in  California  and  helped  uitroduce  scale  insect 
parasites  from  Australia  He  first  described  the 
lose  wee\il  and  suggested  the  use  of  American 
phylloxera-resistant  grapevine  stock  in  France 
The  periodical  Insect  Life  was  founded  and  edited 


by  him  (1889-94) 
Rifey,  Jam      ~ 


ames  Whitcomb,  1849-1916,  Amencanpoet, 

b  Greenfield,  Ind  ,  whence  he  was  known  as  the 
Boomer  poet  He  tued  being  a  traveling  actor,  a 
sign  painter,  and,  finally,  a  newspaperman  Undei 
the  name  Benjamin  F  Johnson  of  Boone  he  began 
to  wnto  verso  for  the  Indianapolis  Journal  in  1876 
and  fiist  collected  it  in  "Tta  Old  Swimmm'-Hole," 
and  'Leven  More  Poems  (1883)  This  collection  was 
followed  by  many  othois,  mostly  written  in  Hoosiei 
dialect  Among  many  honors  he  received  was  the 
gold  medal  of  tho  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letteis,  and  in  1915  Indiana  observed  his  birthday 
as  Riley  Day  Riley's  verse  has  humor,  pathos, 
simplicity,  and  sentiment  of  universal  appeal,  es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  his  children's  poems  such  as 
"Little  Orphant  Annie,"  "The  Raggedy  Man,"  and 
"The  Runaway  Boy  "  Among  the  collections  of 
his  verse  are  Rhymts  of  Childhood  (1890),  An  Old 
Sweetheart  of  Mine  (1902) ,  When  the  Frost  Is  on  the 
Punkin  (1911),  and  Knee  Deep  in  June  (1912)  See 
biography  by  Marcus  Dickey  (Youth,  1919,  Ma- 
turity, 1922) 

Riley.  Port,  U  S  military  post,  established  m  1852 
on  the  Kansas  river  near  JUNCTION  CITY,  Kansas, 
to  protect  travelers  on  tho  Santa  Fe  Trail  from 
Indian  attacks  Because  of  its  position  near  the 
geographical  center  (though  not  the  geodetic  cen- 
ter) of  the  United  States,  it  was  first  called  Camp 
Center,  but  m  1853  it  was  renamed  Fort  Rilev 
after  Gen  Bonnet  Riley  In  1855  it  became  u 
cavalry  post  and  later  (1891)  a  cavalry  school  was 
set  up  there  In  1917  it  was  made  into  a  training 
center  for  reserve  officers.  Today  Fort  Riley  main- 
tains a  permanent  garrison  for  the  training  of  field 
artillery,  cavalry,  and  other  units 

Rilke,  Rainer  Maria  (rl'nur  mare/a  rll'ku),  1875- 
1926,  German  lyric  poet,  b  Prague  Sent  to  a 
military  school  at  10,  he  became  ill  and  was  later 
sent  to  a  business  school.  His  relations  with  his 
father  were  unhappy,  but  through  an  uncle  he  was 
able  to  attend  the  Univ  of  Prague.  He  led  an  un- 


RIMMER 

settled,  wandering  life  Visits  to  Russia  in  1899 
and  1900  made  a  profound  impression  on  him  His 
Getehtcbte  vom  lieben  Gott  (1900;  Eng.  tr  ,  Stone* 
of  God,  1931)  was  one  result.  Commissioned  (1902) 
to  write  a  monograph  on  Rodin,  he  spent  some- 
time in  Paris  with  the  sculptor  and  was  much  in- 
fluenced by  his  philosophy  of  the  artist's  attitude 
toward  his  work  Rilke  served  as  Rodin's  secretary 
m  1906-6  His  first  volume  of  poetr\ ,  Lcben  und 
Lieder  [life  and  songs),  had  appeared  in  1894,  but 
only  with  Dan  Buch  der  Milder  [the  book  of  pic- 
tures) (1902,  2d  ed  ,  enlarged,  1906)  was  his  pe- 
culiar blending  of  impressionism  and  mysticism 
roc  ognized  Other  collections  of  his  poetry  are  Das 
Stundenbuch  (1905,  Lng  tr  ,  Poems  from  the  Book 
of  Hours,  1941)  and  Neue  Gedichte  (2  vols  ,  1907- 
8)  He  won  a  wide  popularity  with  Die  Weuse  ton 
Liebe  und  Tod  d<s  Cornets  Chriatoph  Rilke  (1900, 
Eng  tr  ,  The  Tale  of  the  Love  and  Death  of  Cor  rut 
Christopher  Rilke,  1932),  a  series  of  "ballads  in 
prose  "  After  extensive  travels  in  Italy,  North 
Africa,  and  elsewhere,  he  arrived  m  Paris  in  1913, 
but  the  First  Woild  War  drove  him  back  to  Ger- 
many, there  after  1910  his  ill-health  made  am 
kind  of  war  work  impossible'  and  he  lived  a  life  of 
frustration  and  nonproduttivencss  ui  Munich  until 
the  end  of  the  war  From  1919  he  lived  at  Castle 
Muzot,  in  the  canton  of  Valais,  Switzerland.  There 
he  wrote  what  he  considered  his  finest  ac  hievernent , 
Duinescr  Elegien  (1923,  Eng  trs  ,  Duintse  Elegies, 
1930,  1939)  Hia  last  woik  was  Die  Sonette  an 
Orpheus  (1923,  Eng  tr  ,  Sonnet*  to  Orphtus,  1936) 
His  later  poetry  was  profound,  austere,  and  with- 
out the  lucidit>  of  his  earhei  work  Rilke  died  of 
leukemia  which  developed  from  the  pnc  k  of  a  ro»e 
thorn  His  stature  as  a  major  poet  of  his  time  has 
increased  since  his  death  Most  of  hw  work  has 
been  translated  into  English ,  espec  uilly  good  are  the 
translations  by  J  B  Lewhman — Poems  (1934) 
Requiem  (1956),  Later  Forms  (1938),  and  tiftrctfd 
Poems  (1044)— and  by  M  D  Herter  Norton 
(1939),  C  F  Matlntvre  (1941).  and  Jessie  Lamont 
(1943)  See  Kilke'h  Journal  of  My  Other  ,Sf7/  (Kug 
ti  ,  1930)  and  the  letter  collections  Letters  In  n 
Young  Pmt  (Eng  tr  ,  1934),  Wartime  Letters  (Lug 
tr  ,  1940),  and  Leitas,  191O-19M  (Eng  tr  ,  194H; 
Magda  von  Hattingbeig,  Rilke  and  Benvenuta 
(Eng  ti  .  1949),  study  by  redengo  Olivero  (1931) , 
biography  b\  li  M.  Butler  (1941) 
Rimac  (re'inak) ,  i  iver  rising  m  W  Peru,  in  tho  Andes 
and  flowing  W  through  LIMA  to  the  Pacific  just  N 
of  Callao  \\ith  ample  water,  it  is  used  for  exten- 
sive irrigation  The  Rimac  valle>  affords  one  of  the 
chief  lines  of  communication  to  the  high,  interior 

Rimbaud,  Arthur  (urtui'  rehd'),  1S54-91,  French 
poet  who  had  gieat  influence  on  the  SYMBOLISIS 
and  subsequent  Fiench  poets,  a  piime  representa- 
tive of  the  DEC  \DENTS  \t  16  he  was  a  poet  cot  re- 
sponding with  \  ERLUNE,  and  in  1872-7*  tho  two 
poets  h\ed  together  in  London  and  Biussols  Ver- 
laine's  wounding  of  Rimbaud  teimmated  then 
relation  Theieafter  Rimbaud  wandeied  and  did 
many  things,  including  acting  as  a  minister  at  the 
Ethiopian  court  He  died  at  Marseilles  His  ado- 
lescent memoirs  aie  Une  Saison  en  enfvr  (1873) 
Rimbaud's  poetiy,  ne\ei  added  to  after  he  was  19 
was  published  completely  in  1895  It  is  sometimes 
called  hallucinatory  because  the  poet  ->eems  to 
write  not  of  matenal  reality  but  of  his  dieamvsoilcl, 
lus  technique  anticipates  the  symbolists  by  itt>  sug- 
ge*>ti\eiiess,  bv  its  music,  and  by  its  nonmtellectu- 
ahty  "Le  Bateau  ivre"  is  an  outstanding  example 
Sec  biography  by  Enid  Starkie  (new  ed  .  1947) 

rime   see  RHYMK 

Rimersburg  (ri'muneburg),  coal-mining  borough 
(pop  1,39"*),  W  Pa  ,  NNE  of  Pittsburgh,  sett/ed 
1829,  laid  out  183'),  me  1853 

Rimini  (il'mlne,  Ital  re'mene),anc  Anminuini  t  itv 
(pop  31,505),  Enulia-Romagmi,  N  cential  Itulj, 
in  Roniagna,  a  poit  on  the  Adriatic  U  rlie  junc- 
tion of  the  Flaniinmn  and  Aernilian  Wus  it  w  us  a 
Roman  colony  of  strategic  importance  and  became 
a  membei  of  the  PENTAPCH  is  under  B>  zantine  rule 
Rimini  was  included  in  Pepm  the  Sthoit's  donation 
to  the  popes  (754)  The  \lAL\-usr\  famih  seized 
powei  m  1295  and  later  eonqneied  neighboring 
cities  FR^NCESCA  DV  RIMINI  married  a  Malatesta 
In  1509  the  city  passed  to  the  popes  The  13th- 
century  Chinch  of  St  Francis  (called  the  temple 
of  the  Malatesta  after  Sigismondo  Malatesta  ren- 
ovated it,  c  1450,  to  honoi  his  wife  Isotta)  was  one 
of  the  finest  Renaissance-  buildings  before  it  was 
very  severely  damaged  m  1943-44.  Rimini  has  a 
triumphal  an  h  and  a  bridge  built  by  Augustus,  a 
13th-century  town  hall,  and  the  rums  of  the  Mala- 
testa castle  It  is  a  fashionable  bathing  resort 
The  city  suffeied  severe  destruction  in  the  Second 
World  Wai 

Rimmer,  William,  1816-79,  American  sculptor  and 
writer,  h  Liveipool,  England  He  was  bi  ought  up 
m  the  United  States  and  after  wot  king  as  a  cobblet 
in  Brockton,  Mass ,  at  the  age  of  30  began  the  studv 
of  medic  me  He  practiced  medicine  for  a  number  of 
years,  at  the  same  time  painting  occasional  poi- 
traits  and  religious  subjects  In  1855  he  began  to 
carve  in  granite  Among  his  early  works  aie  the 
colossal  head,  St.  Stephen  (Mus  of  Fine  Arts,  Bot.- 
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RIMMON 

ton),  and  the  Falling  Gladiator  (Metropolitan 
Mus  )  His  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  hie  imagi- 
native power  are  apparent  in  the  few  pieces  which 
survive  His  work  was  not  appreciated  in  his  life- 
time He  completed  statues  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton and  Osiris  in  1864,  and  other  remaining  sculp- 
tures are  The  Dying  Centaur  and  Fighting  Lions 
(Metropolitan  Mus)  In  1870  Rimmer  became 
professor  of  anatomy  and  sculpture  at  the  School 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  He  was  di- 
lector  and  chief  instructor  (1866-70)  of  the  School 
of  Design  for  Women,  Cooper  Union,  New  York 
He  wrote  Elements  of  Design  (1864)  and  Art  Anat- 
omy (1877) 

Rimmon  (rl'mun)  [Heb  .-pomegranate]  1  Syrian 
god  2  King*  5  18  2  Father  of  the  murdeieis  of 
Ishbosheth  2  Sam  4  2-9  3  Rock  where  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Bonjamites  took  refuge  after  the  battle 
of  Gibcah,  it  was  E  of  Bethel  Judges  2045,47. 
21  13  4  See  EN-RIMMON  5  Levitital  town,  N 
Palestine  1  Chron  6  77  Romrnon-methoar 
Joshua  1U  13  Dimnah  Joshua  21  15 
Rimmon-parez  (-pa'rc3z)  (Heb  ,«=  pomegranate  of 
the  breach],  unlotated  camp,  S  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Niiiu  33  19.20 

Rimouski  (rTmoo'ske),  town  (pop  7,009),  E  Que  , 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rimouski  and  NE  of  Quebec  It  has  lumber 
industries,  buttermakmg,  and  cod-liver-oil  refining 
V  Roman  Catholu  « athodral  and  seminary  are  here 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  Nicolai  Andreyevich  (riylkflll 
undr&'uvlch  rlm'ske-kor'suk&f),  1844-1908,  Rus- 
sian composei ,  pupil  of  Balakirev  He  prepared 
himself  for  a  naval  career,  but  in  1871  ho  became 
professor  of  composition  at  the  St  Petersburg  Con- 
servatoiy,  retiring  from  the  navy  in  1873  In  1883 
he  became  assistant  to  Balaknev,  director  of  the 
Impei  ml  Chaprl  Ho  conducted  (1886-1900)  the 
St  Petersburg  Symphonv,  Concerts  Though  his  first 
symphony  (1865)  and  hi*,  symphonic  poem  Sadko 
(1867)  wei e  the  hi  st  works  in  those  forms  composed 
by  a  Russian,  more  important  are  his  opeias,  no- 
tably The  Snow  Maiden  (1881),  on  the  play  by 
Ostrovskv,  The  Maid  of  Pskov  (1873,  revised  1892, 
also  known  as  Ivan  the  Terrible) ,  Sadko  (1895) ,  and 
Le  Coq  d'Or  (completed  1907,  posthumously  per- 
formed) Schehtresadt  (1888),  for  oichpstta,  was 
used  by  Diaghile\  at,  ballet  music  Ho  wrote  a 
treatise  on  orchestration  and  an  autobiography, 
My  \fumcalLife  (Eng  tr  ,  3d  cd  .  1942)  Glazunov, 
Gretchanmov,  and  Stravinsky  were  among  his  pu- 
pils See  V  I  Set  off,  Thi  Mighty  Fine  (1948) 
rinderpest  (rm'durpfsf)  [Ger, -cuttle  plague]  or 
cattle  plague,  communicable  disease  of  cattle, 
«  aused  bj  a  virus  Other  animals  are  also  suscepti- 
hlc  to  it,  e  g  ,  buffalos,  goats,  and  sheep,  but  to  a 
lesser  degree  than  cattle  It  is  endemic  to  Russia, 
central  Asm,  and  Africa  —  espec  iall>  Ethiopia 
From  these  lands  it  has  spread  to  all  paits  of 
Europe,  as  far  as  England  The  disease  is  still 
unknown  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
Symptoms  of  rinderpest  appear  from  three  to  nine 
daj  s  after  an  animal  has  been  mfec  ted  There  is 
high  fever,  <  hills,  and  a  general  state  of  debility 
Eruptions  appear  on  the  mouth,  lips,  and  udder 
Milk  accretions  almost  vanish,  and  the  animal's 
breathing  is  labored  Death  is  usually  inevitable 
There  is  no  available  treatment  for  the  diseased 
animal  In  countries  where  it  is  not  indigenous, 
the  animals  are  slaughtered  to  prevent  its  spread- 
ing to  the  others  Little  success  was  ac  lueved  with 
preventive  moc  ulations  until  the  time  of  the 
Second  World  War,  when  significant  progress  was 
made  toward  containing  rinderpest  Scientists, 
working  under  Canadian-U  S  sponsorship,  were 
experimenting  with  \M  ernes  to  counter  a  Japanese 
threat  of  germ  warfare  A  result  of  this  research 
wa»  a  highly  effectrve  vaccine  to  prevent  rinder- 
pest The  vaccine,  grown  ui  incubated  eggs,  was 
sent  to  China,  where  cattle  plague  has  long  been  a 
major  cause  of  famine  It  is  believed  this  vaccine 
mav  in  time  help  to  free  China,  India,  and  Africa 
from  the  sc  ourge  of  famine 

RmehArt,  Mary  Roberts  (rln'h  irt),  1876-,  American 
novelist  and  dramatist,  b  Pittsburgh  A  graduate 
nurse,  she  married  Dr  Stanley  M  Rinehart  in 
1896  The  first  of  hei  many  mystery  stories,  Tht 
Circular  Staircase  (1908),  established  her  as  a  lead- 
ing writer  of  the  genre  and,  diamatizcd  by  Mrs 
Rinehart  and  Avery  Hopwood  as  The  Hat  (1920), 
was  her  most  successful  plav  Her  mystery  novels 
include  also  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten  (1909).  The 
Case  of  Jennie  ttnre  (1914),  The  Red  lamp  (1925), 
The  Door  (1930),  and  The  Yellow  Room  (1945)  The 
humorous  stories  of  "Tish,"  a  self-reliant  old  maid, 
•were  first  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
Among  her  other  novels  are  K  (1915)  and  The 
Amazing  Interlude  (1917)  She  has  also  written 
travel  books  See  her  autobiography,  My  Story 
(1931;  rev  ed  ,  1948) 

Rinehart,  William  Henry,  1825-74,  American 
sculptor,  b  near  Union  Bridge,  Md  A  Baltimore 
stonecutter,  he  became  one  of  the  best  of  the  earl> 
Ameru  an  sculptors,  working  in  the  classic  vein  He 
lived  in  Italy  after  1858  His  works  are  best  seen 
in  the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  where  there 
are  <  asts  of  42  of  his  figures,  reliefs,  and  busts  and 
thiee  maible  originals,  including  his  masterpiece, 


1678 

Clytie  Rinehart's  bronze  of  Chief  Justice  Taney 
is  at  Annapolis,  and  a  replica  is  in  Baltimore  Other 
memorable  works  are  Endymion  and  Sleeping  Chil- 
dren (both  Corcoian  Gall.)  and  Latona  and  Her 
Children  and  Rebecca  (both  Metropolitan  Mus.). 
He  left  a  fund  for  the  education  of  American  sculp- 
tors, first  used  m  1895 

ring,  small  hoop  worn  as  ornament,  talisman,  or 
pledge  on  finger  or  thumb  or  attached  to  the  ear  or, 
among  primitive  peoples,  tho  nose  It  may  be  a 
band,  plain,  modeled,  engraved,  encrusted,  pierced, 
or  enameled,  penannular,  spiral,  such  as  the  Greek 
serpent  ring,  or  with  a  bezel  for  holding  a  gorn  or 
inscription  The  signet  ring  grew  from  an  early 
custom  of  wearing  a  cylindi  ical  seal  suspended  from 
the  arm  or  neck,  developed  in  Egypt  as  a  scarab 
on  a  swivel  for  easy  use  as  a  seal,  and  has  been 
widelv  adopted  as  a  stamp  of  authouty  A  gold 
seal  ring  (Fishei  man's  ring)  with  an  intaglio  of 
St  Peter  in  a  fishing  boat  is  given  each  pope  and 
destroyed  when  he  dies  In  ancient  Rome  the 
wearing  of  rings  was  governed  by  law  During  the 
republic  citizens  might  wear  rings  of  iron,  in  the 
roign  of  Tiberius  gold  rings  became  badges  of  civil 
or  military  rank,  later  the  gold  ring  was  permitted 
to  freeboin  citizens,  silver  to  freedmen,  and  iron  to 
slaves  The  betrothal  ring,  used  bv  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  was  adopted  by  early  Chris- 
tians in  the  2d  cent  and  later  became  tho  wedding 
ring  The  engagement  ring  set  with  a  precious  gem 
camo  into  use  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  diamond 
attained  popularity  in  tho  1 5th  cent  and  became 
customary  c  1800  The  ring  has  had  a  vaiiety  of 
symbolisms  knobbed  decade  rings  were  used  like 
a  rosaiy  for  prayers,  memorial  rings  of  tho  16th 
cent  wore  often  in  niello  with  designs  showing 
skeletons  or  coffins  and  later  mourning  rmf?s, 
especially  in  the  19th  cent  ,  enclosed  braided  hair, 
chaim  ungs  have  been  ci  edited  with  conferring 
health,  Rtiength,  and,  in  folk  tales,  invisibility, 
rings  have  figured  in  the  coronation  of  kings  and 
the  consecration  of  bishops  as  emblems  of  author- 
ity or  mystical  significance  Poison  rings  weio 
used  (as  by  Hannibal)  tor  suicide  in  classical  times 
and  for  assassination  during  the  Middle  Ages  and 
Renaissance  See  J  R  McCarthy,  Rings  through 
the  Ag^s  (1945) 

ringbone.  Bony  outgrowths  on  the  front  and  sides  of 
the  pastern  bones  of  the  horse's  foot  result  from 
faulty  conformation  of  the  bones  in  relation  to  one 
another  They  are  increased  by  various  injuries, 
including  s-prams  The  horse  suffers  from  lame- 
ness, and  the  condition,  once  developed,  la  difficult 
to  remedy  It  may  be  controlled  by  keeping  tho 
feet  of  young  animals  m  proper  balance  by  correct 
trimming  In  some  cases  where  swelling  above  tho 
top  edge  of  the  hoof  wall  has  developed  and  lame- 
ness is  marked,  the  sensory  norves  maj  be  cut 

Ring  des  Nibelungen,  Der   »ee  NIBEI  UNC.EN 

Rmggold,  village  (pop  l.OOu),  NW  La,  SE  of 
Shreveport,  in  a  cotton,  fairn,  and  lumber  area 

Ringwood,  borough  (pop  977),  N  N  I  ,  near  the 
N  Y  line,  in  tho  Ratnapos  E  of  Greenwood  Lake 
Iron  was  found  in  this  viumtv  in  1730,  mines  and 
works  weie  developed  from  1764  by  Peter  Hason- 
c  lever,  who  made  Ringwood  Manor  his  headquar- 
ters His  successoi,  Robcit  Erskme,  pioduced 
munitions  for  the  patiiots  in  the  Revolution 
Martin  I  Ryerson  and  his  sons  owned  (1807-53) 
the  Ringwood  pi  opertios,  Peter  ( 'oopei ,  Abi  am  S 
Hewitt,  and  Erskine  Hewitt  followed  Presented 
to  tho  state  in  1936  by  Erskine  Hewitt,  the95-acro 
estate  in  1939  became  a  park,  the  manor  house  a 
museum. 

ringworm  or  tinea  (tl'neu),  fungus  infection  of  the 
skin,  caused  by  species  of  Mtcrosporum  and  Tn- 
chophyton  The  condition,  though  widespread,  oc- 
curs more  commonly  in  the  tiopics  and  subtropics 
than  in  temperate  zones  The  early  lesions  of  ring- 
worm are  charac  terized  by  flattened  reddish  pap- 
ules, forming  disk-shaped  areas,  the  margins  of  the 
lesions  are  shaiply  demaicated  and  may  be  either 
dry  and  scaly  or  filled  with  fluid  Variations  of  the 
sores  me  hide  inflammation  and  a  condition  similar 
to  oczoma  Diagnosis  is  made  from  nucrosc  opic  ex- 
amination of  scrapings  from  tho  lesions  In  an 
acute  inflammatory  condition,  treatment  consists 
of  wet  dressings  of  boric  acid  or  Burow's  solution, 
followed  by  ointment  of  ammoniatod  metcury  or 
tincture  of  iodine  Interdigital  ringworm,  some- 
times called  athlete's  foot,  is  believed  to  be  caused 
by  several  fungi  including  Trichophyton 

Rinnah  (rl'nu)  [Heb  ,=a  cry],  descendant  of  Judah 
1  Chron  4  20 

Rinns  of  Galloway,  Scotland  see  GALLOWAY 

Rio  and  Rio,  respectively  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
terms  for  river  For  those  not  listed  hero,  see  under 
the  second  element  of  the  name  Thus,  for  Rio 
Arnazonas,  see  AMAZON,  for  Rio  Lerma,  see 
LERMA 

Riobamba  (reobam'ba),  city  (1944  estimated  pop 
27,459),  central  Ecuador  Near  CRIMBORAZO  vol- 
cano, in  a  high  basin  of  the  Andes,  Riobamba  is  a 
commeicial  center  It  was  completely  destroyed 
by  earthquake  m  1797.  Assembled  here  in  .1830 
under  Juan  Jose  FLORBS,  a  convention  proclaimed 
Ecuador's  independence  by  seceding  from  the  re- 
public of  Greater  Colombia 


Rio  Branco,  Brazil*  see  BRANCO,  Rio. 

Rio  Cuarto  (rfl'o  kwar'to),  cit>  (pop.  49,186), 
CcSrdoba  prov.,  central  Argentina,  in  the  W  Pampa, 
on  the  Rio  Cuarto  A  laiT  hub,  Rio  Cuarto  serves 
as  the  commercial  focus  for  a  large  agricultural 
area  >  leldmg  fruit  and  cattlo 

Rio  de  Janeiro  (re'6  du  jiina'rd,  Port  rS'o  da 
zluma'ro),  state  (16,443  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop 
1,847,857,  1949  estimated  pop  2,230,708),  SE 
Brazil,  on  the  Atlantic  It  encloses  but  does  not 
include  the  federal  territory  m  which  tho  city  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  is  situated  The  capital  of  the  state 
is  NiTBR6i  The  Serra  do  Mar  escarpment  divides 
the  area  into  a  coastal  lowland,  a  central  hill  sec- 
tion, with  several  health  resorts  (including  Petrtfpo- 
lis) ,  and  tho  fertile  Paraiba  rivor  valley  in  the  west. 
The  state  produces  coffee,  sugar,  citrus  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  livestock  It  is  a  leading  industrial 
region,  manufacturing  light  consumer  goods,  ce- 
ment, textiles,  and  chemicals  Theie  is  a  large 
steel  mill  at  Volta  Redouda  The  Federal  District, 
originally  part  of  the  state,  was  separated  in  1834 

Rio  de  Janeiro  [Port , *nver  of  January],  city  (1940 
pop  1,519,010),  capital  of  Brazil,  on  Guanabara 
Bay  of  tho  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  the  Federal  District 
(524  sq  mi  ,  1949  estimated  pop  2,129,648)  Rio, 
as  it  is  popularly  known,  has  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful natural  harbors  in  the  world  and  is  surrounded 
by  several  outstanding  landmarks,  including  Sugar 
Loaf  Mt  (1,290  ft ),  Corcovado  peak  (2,310  ft ),  on 
which  stands  a  huge  statue  of  Christ,  and  the  hills 
of  Tijuca  (3,350  ft )  and  Gavea  (2,700  ft )  The 
harbor  is  deep  enough  to  permit  the  largest  vessels 
to  come  alongside  the  wharves,  which  he  near  the 
center  of  the  city  ,  to  tho  right  (east)  of  its  entrance 
is  tho  residential  and  industrial  suburb  of  Niteroi 
Rio  is  an  important  railroad  hub  and  is  served  by 
international  airways  Tho  city  handles  a  major 
portion  of  Brazil's  trade,  exporting  toffee,  iron  ore, 
manganese,  meat,  cotton,  and  hides  Its  varied 
manufactures  include  textiles,  glass,  household  ap- 
pliances, chemicals,  trucks,  and  leather  products 
Although  its  climate  is  hot  and  humid,  Rio  is  a 
healthful  cit>  and  has  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a 
toutist  center  Of  paiticular  attraction  are  the 
fine,  c  rescent-shaped  beaches,  espociall>  the  Copa- 
cabana,  with  no  ir-hy  places  of  entertainment  and 
modern  apartment  houses  Tho  most  popular  of 
all  holidays  is  tho  well-known  Mardi  Gras  car- 
nival, when  the  streets  are  thronged  with  colorful 
processions  and  leveling  canocan  (citizens  of  Rio) 
The  various  parts  of  the  city  and  the  outlaying  dis- 
tr»  ts  are  connected  with  each  other  by  beautiful 
drives,  the  result  of  an  extensive  rebuilding  and 
moclerm/ing  campaign  l>egun  in  1902  The  palm- 
lined  Avenida  Ben  a  ^lar  skirts  the  water  front 
through  Botafogo  and  Copacabana  chstric  ts,  while 
tho  broad  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  with  its  mosaic 
sidewalks,  is  tho  citj's  central  street  Rio  has  a 
botanical  garden,  founded  in  1808,  and  many  fine 
public  buildings,  including  the  municipal  theater 
(1909),  the  national  library,  the  ac  aclemv  of  hue 
arts,  the  Catete  and  Gtmnabara  palaces  (the 
president's  executive  office  and  residence),  and  the 
elalx>rate  Tiradentes  Palac  e,  whic  h  was  c  ompletod 
m  192(>  to  house  the  chamber  of  deputies  The 
Umv  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  was  foi  med  in  1920 
from  the  earlier  professional  and  to<  lime  al  schools, 
is  the  foremowt  educ  utional  institution,  there  are 
also  military  and  naval  ac  adermes  and  sc  lentific 
institutes  Religious  buildings  include  the  ornate 
Candalarta  Church,  where  Pedro  Alvares  Cabial 
is  buried,  the  17th-centurv  Iranciscan  convent, 
and  a  l(>th-c  entury  Benedictine  monastery  The 
area  was  visited  by  Portuguese  explorers  presum- 
ably m  Tan ,  1502,  whence  the  name  In  1555 
French  Hugeriots,  led  by  Ni<  holas  Vdlcgaigrion 
(for  whom  an  island  ui  the  harlx>r  is  named),  es- 
tablished a  colony  here,  but  they  wore  driven  out, 
in  1567  by  Mem  do  Sa,  governor  general  of  tho 
Portuguese  colonj  of  Brazil,  who  then  founded  the 
city  of  Sao  Sebastiao  de  Rio  do  Janeiro  It  re- 
placed Bahia  (now  called  Salvador)  us  tho  capital 
of  Brazil  in  1763,  and  subsequently  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  exiled  royal  court  of  Portugal  (1808- 
21),  of  the  Brazilian  empire  (1822),  and  of  the 
federal  republic  (1889)  In  1906  the  Pan  American 
Congress  convened  here  It  is  now  proposed  to 
transfer  tho  seat  of  the  federal  government  inland 
to  a  site  in  Goias  state  See  L  E  da  Costa,  Rio  in 
the  Time  of  the  Viceroys  (1936);  Hugh  Gibson,  Rw 
(1937) 

Rio  de  Oro   see  SPANISH  SAHARA 

Rio  Grande  (re'6  gran'dti),  name  of  several  rivers 
of  Biazil  The  largest  rises  in  S  Minas  Gerais  and 
flows  c650  mi  WNW  to  the  Paranaiba,  with 
which  it  forms  the  Parana  river  In  its  lower 
course  it  forms  part  of  Sfto  Paulo's  northern  boun- 
dary 

Rio  Grande  (r6'6  grand',  rP'6  gran'df),  river,  c  1,800 
mi  long,  rising  in  8W  Colorado  in  the  San  Juan 
Mts  arid  flowing  south  through  the  middle  of  New 
Mexico,  then  generally  southeast  as  the  border  be- 
tween Texas  and  Mexico,  making  a  big  bend  (see 
Bio  BEND  NATIONAL  PARK)  and  much  later 
emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Brownsville, 
Texas,  and  Matamoroa,  Mexico.  Other  paired 
towns  are  Laredo,  Texas,  and  Nuevo  Laredo, 
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Mexico,  and  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  Juarez,  Mexico. 
Albuquerque  is  on  its  New  Mexican  course  In- 
dian pueblos  throve  on  its  banks  when  Coronado 
came  (1640),  and  irrigation  of  the  arid  country  was 
practiced  then  Now  Elephant  Butte  Dam,  com- 
pleted in  1916,  creates  a  reservoir  (near  Hot 
Springs,  NMcx),  which  serves  a  large  area,  in- 
cluding Las  Cruces,  N  Mex  ,  and  El  Paso  Further 
downstream  are  irrigated  areas  about  Del  Rio  and 
Eagle  Pass,  Texas,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande  is  the  citrus-fruit  and  truck  region  com- 
monly called  sunplv  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and 
developed  piincipaliy  in  the  1920s  An  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  m  1945 
provided  for  further  piojocts  The  river  is  known 
to  Mexicans  as  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte  See  Harvey 
Fergusson,  Rw  Grande  (1933),  Laura  Gilpm,  The 
Rio  Orande,  River  of  De-stiny  (1949) 
Rio  Grande  City  (to"6  grind"  sl'tc5),  unincorporated 
town  (pop  e  2,500),  co  scat  of  Starr  co  ,  extreme 
S  Texas,  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  WNW  of  Browns- 
ville The  legion  was  settled  by  Spanish  of  Jos6  de 
E«cand6n's  colon v  c  1753,  and  the  town,  founded 
r  1847.  was  at  first  called  Rancho  Davis  Cattle 
and  oil  from  the  senii'irid  plains  suppoit  the  town, 
whith  was  once  a  liver  port  and  is  still  a  port  of 
entry  Near-by  Fort  Ringgold,  established  in  1848, 
had  almost  a  <entury  of  border  history  before  it 
was  made  inactive  in  1944 

Rio  Grande  de  Cagayan,  Philippines  seejpAQAYAN 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte  (re'6  gran'du  doo  n6r'tu), 
Htato  (20,482  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop  768,018,  1949  esti- 
mated pop  927,141),  NE  Brazil,  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  The  <  apital  is  NATAL  It  consists  of  a 
sandy  coastal  plain,  rising  to  a  scimaiid  plateau  in 
the  south  Its  valuable  mineral  lesouues  include 
saltworks,  gypsum  quarries,  and  largely  untapped 
deposits  of  ber\  1,  diatomite,  and  lolummte  Sugar 
cane  if>  widely  grown  A  European  settlement  was 
established  near  Natal  in  1599,  and  for  a  brief 
period  in  the  17th  cent  the  Dutch  occupied  the 
area 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  (rf'6  gran'du  drTo  sool'),  state 
(109.006  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop  3,320  OS  1 ,  1949  esti- 
mated pop  4.008091)  S  Brazil  The  capital  is 
P6«ro  AiK.Kh  Between  Argentina  on  the  west 
and  the  Atlantic  Oc  ean  on  the  eawt,  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  is  the  southernmost  state  of  Brazil  and  borders 
on  Uruguay  It  is  Brazil's  leading  «toc  k-rawing 
anil  meat-prot  essing  state  and  is  also  the  most  im- 
portant producer  of  wheat  and  wine  The  state's 
inhabitants  are  popularly  tailed  gauchoe,  and  there 
are  main  farmers  of  German  and  Italian  descent, 
who  are  noted  for  then  piogieHsive  agricultural 
methods  The  first  European  settlement  was  made 
bv  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  17th  cent  The  state 
was  the  scene  of  a  revolt  fiom  1835  to  1845 
Getulio  Vargas  was  born  here  The  city  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  (pop  49,337),  also  known  us  Hio 
Grande,  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  at  the 
entrance  to  Lagoa  dos  Patos  It  is  an  important 
port  and  commercial  center,  exporting  meat 
piodmts,  hides,  wool,  and  gram  There  are  ineat- 
puc  king  plants,  ftsh  cannenes,  and  textile  mills 
The  Mite  wus  settled  in  1745 

Rioja  (reo'hu),  region,  N  Spam,  m  Old  Castile, 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Upper  Ehro  It  is  very 
fertile  and  is  famous  for  its  fine  wines  Logrono  is 
the  <  hief  center 

Riom  (rccV),  town  (pop  10,420),  Puy-de-Dorno 
dept  ,  S  centtal  Fiance,  near  Clermout-Fenand 
Befoie  the  I'lomh  Revolution  it  was  the  seat  of 
the  mtondants  of  Auveigno,  and  it  has  kept  its  old 
aspect  In  1942  the  Vichy  government  of  Fiance 
heie  held  a  tnal  ot  Fiench  political  and  military 
leudeis  (including  L6on  Blum,  ftdouaid  Daladier, 
und  Muunce  Gamelm),  accused  of  plunging  France 
into  the  Second  Woild  Wai  unpiepaied  When  the 
defendants  pioduced  evidence  plating  the  guilt  on 
then  accusers,  the  tual  was  indefinitely  postponed 

Rfo  Mum.  see  SPANISH  GUINEA 

Rion  (re6n'),  anc  Phasis,  river,  195  mi  long,  rising 
m  the  Caucasus  near  the  Mamison  Pass,  W  ( Joorgian 
SSR.  and  flowing  S  and  W  past  Kutais  into  the 
Black  Sea  at  Poti  Its  uppei  couise  is  used  for 
hydroelectric  power  In  its  lowei  comwe  it  passes 
thiough  the  lowland  of  Mmgrelm  01  Colchis  The 
Ossetian  Military  Road  follows  the  upper  Rion 
valley 

Rio  Piedras  (pyn'dhras),  town  (pop  19,935),  NE 
Puerto  Rico,  just  SE  of  San  Juan  Seat  of  the  Umv 
of  Puerto  Ru  o  (see  PUERTO  Rico,  UNIVERSITY  OF), 
it  is  also  a  tenter  of  industry  and  of  farm  trade 

riot,  rout,  and  unlawful  assembly,  in  law,  varying 
degiees  of  concerted  disturbance  of  the  peace  At 
common  law,  an  unlawful  assembly  is  a  gathering 
for  a  common  purpose  (whether  lawful  or  unlaw- 
ful) of  at  least  three  persons  whoso  conduct  causes 
near-by  observers  reasonably  to  feat  that  a  breach 
of  the  peace  will  result  When  the  meeting  is  a 
furtherance  of  a  criminal  CONSPIRACY,  the  par- 
ticipation of  only  two  persons  will  suffice  to  con- 
stitute the  ciime  of  unlawful  assembly  A  gather- 
ing, originally  peaceable,  may  be  transformed  into 
an  unlawful  assembly  if  three  or  more  persons  be- 
have in  concert  so  as  palpably  to  threaten  disorder 
Modern  statutes  have  freed  the  crime  of  unlawful 
assembly  from  some  of  its  technicalities.  Thus 
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there  are  municipal  ordinances  which  make  un- 
lawful an  unlicensed  stieet  assembly  which  blocks 
traffic  even  if  there  is  no  danger  of  tumult  An 
unlawful  assembly  becomes  a  rout  when  the  par- 
ticipants take  some  step  which,  if  consummated, 
would  result  in  crime,  e  g  ,  if  three  men  who  have 
assembled  unlawfully  to  commit  arson  proceed  to- 
ward the  building  which  they  intend  to  fire,  they 
aie  guilty  of  a  rout  even  if  thov  never  reach  their 
goal  There  is  a  not  if  violence  ac  tually  results  f i  orn 
an  unlawful  assembly  If  a  police  officer  (or  other 
ofht  er  of  the  peace)  <  ommands  byntanders  at  a  riot 
to  help  him  in  repressing  it,  they  must  obey  on 
pain  of  themselves  being  deemed  rioters 
Rio  Tmto,  Riotmto  (both  re'oteu'to),  or  Mmas  de 
Rfotinto  (me'nos  da),  town  (pop  2,727),  Iluelva 
prov  ,  SW  Spam,  in  Andalusia  It  is  the  <  enter  of 
the  Rio  Tmto  mining  region,  named  for  the  river 
which  crosses  it  Known  since  Phoenician  times, 
the  area  has  some  of  the  world's  largest  copper 
deposits  and  some  iron  and  manganese 
Riouw  Archipelago  (re'ou,  re'6),  island  group  (2,279 
sq  mi  ,  jx>p  77,149),  Indonesia,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Strait  of  Malacca,  near  Smgapoie  Its  largest 
island,  Bintan,  has  extensive  bauxite  and  tin  mines 
and  is  the  site  of  Tanjung  Pmang,  capital  of  the 
group  The  Lmgga  Aichipelago  (842  sq  nil  ,  pop 
30,524)  is  S  of  the  Riouw  Archipelago  and  has 
important  tin  mines 

Rio  Vista  (ro'6  vl'stu),  town  (pop    1,600),  central 
Calif ,  on  the  Sacramento  river  and  SSW  of  Sacra- 
mento, in  nn  imgated  farm  area,  me    1894     As- 
paragus and  fruit  are  canned  here 
riparian  right   see  WATER  RIGHT 
Riphath     (iffiith),    grandson    of    Japheth     Gen. 
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Ripley,  Eleazer  Wheelock  (S'lfa'zur),  1782-1839, 
American  general,  b  Hanover,  N  H  ,  giad  Dart- 
mouth, 1800,  grandson  of  Eleazer  Wheelork  In 
the  War  of  1812  he  commanded  the  21st  Infantry 
Regiment,  served  in  Canada,  and  in  1814,  having 
been  promoted  brigadier  general,  assusted  Gen. 
Jacob  J  Brown  in  the  Niagara  c  ampaign  In  1820 
he  resigned  from  the  army  to  prat  tit  e  law,  served 
(1832)  m  the  Louisiana  legislature,  and  was  a  U  S 
Repiesentative  from  18  -J5  to  his  death  See  biog- 
raphv  by  his  nephew  Nicholas  Bajhes  (1890) 
Ripley,  George,  1802-80,  American  literal  y  critic 
and  author,  b  Greenfield,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard, 
1823  Ho  entered  the  Unitarian  ministry  in  1826 
He  wa«  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  transcendentahsts 
and  a  contributor  to  their  magazine,  the  Dial  In 
1841  his  interest  m  social  reiorrn  led  him  to  resign 
fiom  the  ministry  and  help  found  BROOK  FARM, 
where  he  remained  as  president  until  1847  His 
edition,  with  F  II  Hedge,  of  Sptcimtns  of  Foreign 
Standard  Literature,  in  tiaiihlation  (14  voU  ,  1838- 
42),  increased  American  knowledge  of  European 
literatui  e  In  his  later  life  he  became  an  influential 
literal  y  cutic  on  the  New  York  Tribune  See  biog- 
raphy by  O  B  Frothmgham  (1882) 
Ripley,  William  Zebma,  1807-1941,  American  econ- 
omist, b  Medford,  Mass  ,  Ph  D  Columbia,  1893 
While  professor  of  political  economy  at  Harvard 
(1901-33),  he  also  served  the  government,  holding 
advisory  posts  with  the  War  Dept  (1918),  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  (1920-23),  and 
other  organizations  An  authority  on  railroads,  he 
urged  regional  consolidation  of  railway  lines  He 
also  attacked  the  piactice  of  coiporations  in  failing 
to  mfoim  small  shareholders  concerning  the  af- 
fairs of  the  business  His  books  include  Trusts, 
Pools,  and  Carnations  (1905),  Rail  toads  Rates 
and  Regidation  (1912),  Railroads  Finance  &  Or- 
ganization (1915),  and  Mam  titrtct  and  Wall  Street 
(1927)  The  Races  of  Europe  (1900)  made  him 
known  as  an  anthropologist 

Ripley  1  rl  own  (pop  2,011),  c  o  seat  of  Tippah  co  , 
NE  MISB  ,  SE  of  Memphis,  Tenn  ,  m  a  farm  and 
dairy  area,  platted  1835,  me  1837  Near  by  is 
Blue  Mountain  College  (Baptist,  for  women, 
1873)  2  Village  (pop  1,62 i),  SW  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  uvor  and  SE  of  Cincinnati,  laid  out  1812 
Theie  ore  tobacco  fairns  here  The  Ran  km  Home, 
naid  to  be  the  Undergiound  Raihoad  station  where 
the  original  of  Eliza  in  (Jnde  Tom's  Cabin  found 
refuge,  was  made  a  state  memorial  m  1937  3  Town 
(pop  2,784),  co  seat  of  Lauderdale  co  ,  W  Tenn  , 
near  the  Mississippi  NNE  oi  Memphis,  in  a  farm 
and  timber  area,  me  1838,  rochartered  1901 
( )pon  Lake  is  near  by 

Ripon,  Frederick  John  Robinson,  1  st  earl  of  (ri'pun) , 
1782-1859,  English  Ton  statesman  Kipou,  who 
had  the  distinction  of  being  the  man  who  intro- 
duced the  CORN  LAWS  of  1815  and  later  advocated 
their  repeal  in  1845,  entered  Parliament  in  1800 
and  served  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(1818-23)  and  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
(1823  27)  Although  he  supported  the  repressive 
legislation  of  1817-19,  he  pursued,  as  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  a  libeial  policy  of  lowering  tariffs 
In  1827  he  was  created  Viscount  Goderic  h  and  was 
appointed  secretary  for  war  and  the  colonies,  and 
on  George  Canning's  death  ho  became  prime 
minister  Want  of  resolution  and  internal  strife 
wrecked  his  ministry  in  1828,  and  Goderic  h  (creat- 
ed earl  of  Ripon  m  1833)  later  served  as  sec  retar> 
for  war  and  colonies  (1830-33),  lord  privy  seal 
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(1833-34),  and  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(1841)  under  Robert  Peel,  with  whom  he  resigned 
when  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  split  the  Tories 
in  1846 

Ripon,  George  Frederick  Samuel  Robinson,  1st 
marquess  of,  1827-1909,  English  statesman,  vice- 
roy of  India  (1880-84)  As  a  young  man  he  was  in- 
terested in  the  Christian  Socialist  movement,  lec- 
tured at  a  workingmon's  college,  and  in  185  4 
entered  Parliament  He  served  OH  uridotso<  retar\ 
and  secretary  for  war  (1859-01,  1803-00),  sec  retai  y 
for  India  (1866-68),  and  lord  president  of  the 
council  (1868-73)  His  successful  chairmanship  of 
the  commission  to  negotiate  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  claims  with  the  United  States  was  re- 
warded with  the  title  of  marquess  (1871)  Ripon  10- 
signcd  public  office  in  1873  just  before  his  conver- 
sion to  Roman  Catholicism  (1874),  but  he  ac- 
cepted the  oflit  e  of  viceroy  of  India  under  William 
Gladstone  in  1880  He  dealt  vigorously  with  the 
Afghan  troubles  and  incurred  the  critic  ism  of 
English  Tories  and  Anglo-Indians  by  supporting 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  rat  lal  equality  m  offic  e- 
holding  and  legal  status,  and  extension  of  self- 
government  On  his  return  to  England  he  served 
as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  (1880),  colonial 
secretary  (1892-95),  and  lord  pnvv  seal  (1905-08) 
See  biography  by  Lucien  Wolf  (1921) 

Ripon  (rl'pun),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop 
8,591;  1943  estimated  pop  11,266)  and  city,  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  on  the  lire  and  NW 
of  Yoik  St  Cuthbert  founded  a  monastery  here 
c  660,  it  was  refounded  a  few  yeais  later  by  St 
Wilfrid,  on  another  site  The  present  minstei. 
restored  by  Sir  George  Gilbeit  Scott,  dates  fiom 
the  12th  to  the  15th  cent  ,  it  has  a  Saxon  ciy  pt  with 
a  nanow  passage  called  St  Wilfnd's  Needle,  ability 
to  pass  thiough  which  was  supposed  to  be  an  in- 
dication of  chastity  The  Ripon  hospital  was 
originally'  a  12th-century  foundation  for  lepeis 
Tho  Wakeman's  House,  m  the  market  place,  was 
the  residence  of  the  mayor  (  wakoman")  in  the 
13th  cent  In  1040  a  treaty  heie  concluded  the 
second  of  the  Bishops'  Wars  The  town  has  found- 
ries, paint  works,  tanneries,  and  breweries 

Ripon  (.tl'pun),  city  (pop  4,500).  central  Wu>  ,  NW 
of  Fond  du  Luc,  settled  1844  as  Cerosco,  a  1-ouuei- 
ist  community,  me  1858  as  Ripon  Washing 
machines  aie  made  Cariie  Chapman  Catt  wa-s 
born  m  the  city  Ripon  is  the  seat  of  Ripon  Col- 
lege (coeducational,  1851) 

Ripon  Falls  (rl'pun),  16  ft  high  and  c  900  ft  wide, 
in  the  Victoria  Nile,  just  below  its  outlet  from 
Victoria  Njanza  m  SE  Uganda  They  weic 
named  for  the  vie  eroy  of  India  by  John  Speke,  who 
discovered  them  in  1802 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  character  in  the  story  of  that  name 
b>  Washington  lay  ING,  published  serially  in  1819- 
20  and  collected  m  The  Skfhh  Hook  of  Geoff ny 
Crayon,  Gent  The  stoi>  is  based  on  a  legend  ome 
current  in  the  C  at  skills  of  a  man  who  slept  for  20 
years  Several  plays  have  been  written  from 
Irvmg's  story ,  the  most  familiar  one  being  a  col- 
laboration between  Dion  Bouc  ic  ault  and  Joseph 
Jefferson,  pK>ed,  with  immense  success,  by  Jef- 
fei  son  for  manj  y  eai  s  An  opera  on  the  theme  was 
produced  in  Chu  ago  in  1920,  the  music  by  Regi- 
nald de  Koyen,  the  hook  by  Percy  Matkaye 

Riquet,  Pierre  Paul  de  (p>6V  p6T  du  rcka'),  1004 
80,  French  engineer  He  planned  the  Canal  du 
Midi,  which  links  the  Mediterranean  Sea  writh  the 
Atlantic  Oc  ean  by  way  of  the  Garonne  Construc- 
tion was  begun  in  1000  with  the  approval  of  Colbert 
and  Louis  XIV  The  difficulties  of  the  work  were 
noarl>  insuperable  at  the  time,  and  Riquet  spent 
the  rest  of  nis  hie  and  his  personal  foitune  on  the 
construction  It  was  finished  (1681)  a  few  months 
after  his  death 

Rishon  le  Zion  (re'shon  lu  zl'un,  rcshon'  hi  tsfon'), 
town  (pop  c  10,000),  central  Israel,  c  10  mi  S  of 
Tel-\viv,  founded  1882  There  are  manui'ic  tuieo 
of  boor,  wine,  glassware,  and  textiles 

Rising  Star,  town  (pop  l,19f>).  N  cential  Texas,  SW 
of  Fort  Worth,  m  au  oil,  gas,  and  farm  area,  settled 
1880,  me  1905 

Rising  Sun,  city  (pop  1,545),  co  seat  of  Ohio  co  , 
HE  1ml  ,  on  the  Ohio  and  feE  of  Vurora,  settled 
1812,  me  1849  It  is  a  shipping  point  for  a  farming 
area 

Rison  (ri'zun),  trade  town  (pop  1,005),  co  seat  of 
Cleveland  c  o  ,  S  central  Aik  .  fc>W  ol  Pine  Bluff,  in 
a  cotton  area 

Risorgimento  (res6r*jem?n'to)  [Ital  -rosuigence), 
period  of  national  unification  in  the  history  of 
Italy  It  is  generally  considered  to  have  l>egun  in 
1815  and  to  have  ended  in  1870  Betorc  the 
Risorgimonto,  It  il>  had  not  formed  a  politic  al 
unity  since  the  fall  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire 
in  the  5th  cent  foreign  domination  or  influence 
became  o\eryvhehmng  in  the  16th  cent  and  vir- 
tuall>  c  ompleto  in  the  French  Revolutionary  Wars 
and  the  period  of  domination  by  NvPOLtos  I. 
The  French  Revolution  and  the  political  changes 
it  wi  ought  in  Italy  were  at  first  enthusiastic  ally 
welcomed  by  liberals  throughout  Italy ,  who  were 
di earning  of  a  national  revival  However,  French 

domination— notably  the  Murat  regime  in  Naples — 

soon  roused  the  opposition  of  the  patriots.   Secret 
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societies  such  as  the  CARBONARI  were  organized 
and  continued  their  revolutionary  activities  after 
the  restoration  of  the  old  order  b\  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  (1814-15,  see  ITALY)  The  Carbonari  en- 
gineered revolutions  in  the  Two  SICILIES  (1820) 
and  in  the  kingdom  of  SARDINIA  (1821)  Despite 
severe  reprisals  un posed  by  the  HOLT  ALLIANCE, 
new  uprisings  occurred  in  lS.il  in  the  Papal  States, 
Modena,  and  Parma  Being  above  all  a  national- 
istic movement,  the  Hisorgunento  received  wide 
support  among  all  <  lasses,  me  ludmg  the  highest 
nobihtv.  Inevitably ,  however,  it  split  into  politic  al 
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del  Grillo,   but  continued  her  theatrical   

winning  fame  before  Italian  audiences  in  the  title 
roles  of Alfien's  Myrrha  and  Pelhco's  Francesco,  da 
Rimini  She  triumphed  a  few  years  later  in  Paris 


poet land  anthologist,  b  Mt  Morris,  N.Y..  wife  of 
Clinton  SCOLLARO.  She  compiled  five  anthologies 
of  American  and  British  verse  and  wrote  criticism 
in  The  Younger  Amencan  Poets  (1904)  Of  several 


in  familiar  Italian  roles  and  in  classical  French  volumes  of  poetry,  the  last  is  The  Monng  Tide 

drama,  in  which  she  rivaled  Rachel,  who  was  at  the  (1039)     She  collaborated  with  her  husband  in 

Comedie  Francaise     She  had   great  success  m  Patncian  Rhymes  (1932)    See  her  autobiography, 

Europe  and,  in  1866,  1875,  and  1884-85,  m  the  My  House  of  Life  (1934) 

United  States     A  woman  of  melancholy  beauty  Ritter,  Frederic  Louis.  1834-91,  Alsatian  composer, 

id  graceful  movement,  she  also  excelled  as  Lady  choral  conductor,  ana  music  historian,  long  resident 


win 


groups,  each  of 

class  interests      The  radical  group 

MAZZINT,    whose    seciet    society    Giovme    Italia 


Macbeth  and  Medea 
(Eng  tr  ,  1888) 


See  her  Studies  and  Mem- 


in  the  United  States     In  1856  he  wont  to  Cin- 
cinnati, founding  there  the  Philharmonic  Orehes- 


however,  it  split  into  politic  al     ones  (Eng  tr  ,  1888)  cmnati.  founding  there  the  Philharmonic  Orenes- 

h  also  represented  economic   Ritchey,    George    Willis,    1804-1945,    American     tra  and  the  Cecilia  Society    In  1861  he  moved  to 


nterests      The  radical  group   was  led   by 


[voung  Italy],  replaced  the  Carbonari  m  1831  Its 
program  was  republican  arid  anticlerical  and  con- 
templated 01  orioimc  and  social  reforms  The  con- 
servative and  clerical  elements  among  the  nation- 
alists generally  advoc  ated  a  federation  of  Italian 
states  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope  Tho 
moderates,  the  propertied  bourgeoisie,  and  the  N 
Italian  industrialists  favored  the  unification  of 
It»l\  tinder  a  king  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  i  o  ,  as 
events  turned  out,  under  VICTOR  EMMANUEL  II 
of  Haidmia  The  explosive  phase  of  the  Risorgi- 
mento  began  with  the  revolutionary  years  1848-49 
The  Lorn bardo- Venetian  kingdom  rose  against 
Austrian  rule  After  bitter  fighting  the  rebels  ex- 
pelled the  Austrmns  from  Milan  King  CHARLES 


astronomer,  b  Meigs  co  ,  Ohio,  studied  at  the 
Umv  of  Cincinnati  (1883-84,  1886-87)  He  was 
superintendent  of  instrument  construction  first 
(1899-1904)  at  Yerkos  Observatory  and  then 
(1905-9)  at  the  Solar  Observatory  of  Carnegie  In- 
stitution From  1901  to  1905  he  taught  astronomy 
at  the  Umv  of  Chicago  Ritchey  was  in  charge  of 


New  York,  where  he  was  active  as  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  and  later  became  professor  of 
music  at  Vasaar.  His  Afwaic  in  America  (1883), 
although  not  highly  reliable,  was  the  first  thot- 
ough  study  of  its  subject  Besides  other  historical 
woiks,  he  wrote  music  textbooks  and  composed 
piano  pieces,  songs,  and  chamber  music 


the  designing  and  construction  of  the  60-inch  and  Ritter,  Henry,  1816-53,  Canadian  marine  and  genre 
the  100-inch  reflecting  telescopes  at  Mt_  Wilson  painter,  b  Montreal  He  studied  art  in  Hamburg 
""  -  .  .  ...  ~.  and  Dttsseldorf  and  remained  m  Germany  Most  of 

his  works  wore  in  German  museums 
Ritter,  Karl,  1779-1859,  German  geographer,  a 
founder  of  modern  human  geography  Professor  at 
the  Umv  of  Beilm  from  1820,  Hitter  was  an  out- 
standing teacher  He  helped  define  the  scope  of 
geography  and  its  relationship  to  other  sciences, 


Observatory  Later  he  went  to  the  Paris  Observa- 
tory as  director  (1924-30)  of  the  astrophotographio 
laboratory.  He  is  com\ontor  of  the  Ritehe>- 
Chr6tien  reflecting  telescope,  and  ho  supervised 
(1931)  the  c  omitruction  of  a  40-inch  telescope  of 
that  ty  pe  for  the  U  S  Naval  Observatory  Tho 
cellular  t> pe  of  optical  mirror  was  also  his  inven- 
tion. 


ALBERT  of  Sardinia  openly  intervened  in  favor  of    Ritchie,  Alexander   Hay,    1822-95,   American   en- 


and  he  emphasized  the  influence  of  natural  envi- 
ronment on  the  development  and  activities  of  man 


the  rebels,  but  after  some  initial  successes  he  was     giaver  and  painter,  b    Scotland     His  platoa  dus-      His  Comparative  Geography  (1852)  was  tianslated 
defeated    bv    the   Austrians   under    Radetzky    at      play  a  fine  technique  and  delicate  handling  Among      into  English  in  1865  and  1881     His  most  impoi  tant 


Custozza  Charles  Albert  signed  an  armistice  and 
withdrew  his  forces,  in  1849  he  renewed  his 
attac  k,  onl>  to  l~>e  disastrously  routed  by  Radetzkv 


them  are  Lady  Washington'*  Reception  Day  after 
Daniel  Huntmgton  and  Death  of  Lincoln  after 
Ritchie's  own  painting 


work,  Die  JSrdkunde  (2  vols  ,  1817-18),  was  revised 
and  enlarged  in  the  second  edition  (19  vols  ,  1822- 
59)  Soohiog" " 


.„  r „  ,     ....   iiography  by  W   L  Gage  (1867) 

Novara      He  abdicated  in   favor  of  his  son,    Ritchie,  Ann*  Cora  (Ogden)  Mowatt   see  MOWATT,  Rittman,  village  (pop  2,770),  NE  central  Ohio,  SW 
Vic  tor  Emmanuel  II,  who  made  peace     In  the      ANNA  CORA  (OcmKN)  of  Akron     Paper  produc  ts  are  made  here 

meantime  similar  revolutions  had  taken  place  at   Ritchie,  Anne  Isabella  Thackeray,  Lady,  1837-1919,  Ritzville,  city  (pop  1,748),  co  seat  of  Adams  co  ,  E 
*  T   Danielo    MANIN)    and  in   Parma,      English  wntor.  eldest  daughter  of  William  Make-      central  Wash  ,  SW  of  Spokane,  settled  c  1878,  me 
-any,  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the  Papal      peace  Thackeray     In  1877  she  married  a  cousin,      1906     It  processes  and  ships  wheat 

1       ~  '         Richmond  T    W    Ritchie  (knighted  1907)     Her  Riukiu  Islands    see  RYUKYU  ISLANDS 

writings  include  several  novels,  biographical  notes  Rivadavia,  Bernardino  (bernardhtt'tid  rCvAd  I'vyA), 
for  an  edition  of  Thackeray's  works  (1898-99),      1780-1845,  Aigentme  statesman  and  diplomat,  first 

Madame  de   S6ngne    (1881),    Tennyson  and   Hi* * — 


Venue    (undei 

Modena,  TUSCL    . ,  ...      ,,.._ 

States,  A  republic  was  proclaimed  at  Rome  Tinder 
the  leadership  of  Mazzim  after  the  flight  of  Pius 
IX,  French  intervention  brought  about  its  fall  in 
Jul\,  1849,  after  its  heroic  defense  by  Garibaldi 
Thioughout  Ital>  the  revolutionary  movement  was 
suppressed  In  fact,  however,  the  liberal  movement 
quietly  gained  strength  More  and  more  liberals 


Friends  (1892),  and  Chapters  from  Some  Memoirs 
(1894)  Seo  Thackeray  and  His  Daughter  (ed  by 
Hester  Thackeray  Ritchie,  1924) 


rallied  around  the  new  king  of  Sardinia  and  his    Ritchie,  Thomas,  1778-1854,  American  journalist,  b 


minister  CAVOUK,  the  cluef  author  of  Italian  uni- 
fication Cavour  realized  that  Sardinia  could  not 
defeat  Austria  without  foreign  aid  He  set  out  to 
socure  French  support  and  British  s>mpathy  b\ 
joining  (1855)  the  allies  in  the  Crimean  War  At 
the  interview  of  PLOMBI&RKH,  Lmperor  Napoleon 
III  promised  military  aid  against  Austria  War 
broke  out  in  1859  and  the  French  and  Sardinians 


were  vu  tonous  over  the  Austnans  at  Magenta  and    Rithmah  (ilth'mu)  [Heb  , -broom],  unlocated  desert 
at  SOLFERIVO     These  victories   however,  were  so      station  of  the  Jews    Num  331^,10. 
costly  that  Napoleon  signed  the  separate  prelim-    Ritschl,  Albrecht  (U'brMdit  rl'chul),  1822-89,  Ger- 
mar\  peace  of  ViLLAi-H\NrA  01  VERONA  (later  con-  "  "  "  .... 

firmeu  at  Zurich)  Sardinia  gamed  only  Lombardv 
Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma,  Bologna,  and  the  Ro- 
magrm,  where  the  revolutionists  had  once  more  set 
up  provisional  governments,  were  to  return  to 
their  former  rulers,  actually,  however,  this  provi- 
sion was  not  fulfilled,  and  plebiscites  were  held 
(Marc  h,  1800)  in  these  states,  whic  h  voted  for  their 
union  with  Sardinia  Napoleon,  who  countenanced 
the  plebiscites,  received  Savoy  and  Nice  OB  a  re- 
ward In  Mav,  I860,  GARIBALDI  landed  in  Sicily 
with  1,000  volunteers,  and  after  a  spec  toe  ular 
campaign  he  was  master  of  Sicily  and  Naples  by 


president  of  the  United  Hrovs  of  La  Plata  (1826- 
27)  He  seived  (1806-7)  undei  Jacques  de  LINIERS 
against  the  British  invadets  and  was  a  leading 
advocate  of  indepondcm  e  in  1810  As  a  member  of 
the  first  triumvirate  of  the  young  republic  (1811- 
12),  he  exeited  a  significant  influence  After  six 
years  (1814  20)  as  a  diplomat  in  Kurope,  he  be- 
came a  minister  under  Mai  tin  HoDRfovEZ,  gov- 
ernor of  Buenos  Aires,  and  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  piogtessive  measures  of  thia  administration 
He  was  envoy  to  Great  Britain  before  becoming 
president  of  the  republic  Kivada\ia  instituted 
many  leforms  and  strove  to  impose  centi  ahstic 
government  on  the  nation  A  umtanan  constitu- 
tion, adoptee)  m  1826,  was  i  ejected  bv  QITIROGV 
and  other  chieftains,  who  revolted  Rivadavia  re- 
man theologian  He  was  professor  of  theology  at  signed  and  went  into  exile 

Bonn   (1852-64)  and  at  Gottingen  (from   1864)     Riva  di  Trento  (rd'va  dC  tren'to),  town  (pop  4,989), 
—      '         -        '     '         -  ""    '         It   is  a  summer 


Tappahsnnoc  k,  Va,  As  editor  (1804-45)  of  the 
Richmond  Enquirer  he  was  practically  Democratic 
boss  of  Virginia  and  was  also  powerful  in  national 
politics  Under  President  Polk  he  edited  the  ad- 
ministration journal,  the  Washington  Union,  leav- 
ing the  Enauirer  in  the  hands  of  his  two  sons  See 
C  H  Ambler,  Thomas  Ritchie  a  Study  in  Virginia 
Politics  (1913) 


Sept  ,  I860    Sardinia  now  sent  an  army  across  the 
Papal  States  to  join  Garibaldi     The  Marches  and 


Tho  Ritschhan  theology  was  very  influential  in  the 
19th  and  early  20th  cent  ,  especially  among  Lu- 
therans It  was  in  some  respects  a  reaction  against 
metaphysical  rationalistic  speculation  in  theology 
It  taught  that  God  may  be  known  only  in  religious 
faith  from  the  works  and  person  of  Jesus  Christ 
Its  interest  IH  in  the  needs  and  ideals  of  man's 
spiritual  life  Hitachi's  most  typical  work  has  been 
translated  into  English  as  The  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Justification  and  Reconciliation  (Vols  I  and  III, 
1872  and  1900)  His  son  Otto  Ritschl  wrote  his 
biography  (2  yola  ,  1892-96)  See  also  E  A  Edg- 
hill,  Faith  and  Fact  a  Study  of  Ritschlianum  (1910). 


Umbna  were  annexed  to  Sardinia,  and  onlj  Rome    Ritson,  Joseph,  1752-  1803,  English  antiquarian  and 


sc  holar,  b  Stockton-on-Tees  He  became  a  London 
lawyer  Ritson  attacked  Thomas  Warton's  scholar- 
ship in  Observations  on  Warton'n  History  (1782)  and 
protested  the  "cieations"  of  Bishop  Percy's  Re- 


Trentmo-Alto  Adige,  N  Italy  _. 
resort  at  the  northwest  end  of  Lake  GARDA  It 
belonged  to  Austria  until  1919 
Rivas,  Angel  de  Saavedra,  duque  de  (iin'hCl  da 
sava'dhr.'l  doo'ka  da  re'vAs).  1791-1805,  Spanish 
poet  and  dramatist  of  the  lomantic  school  He 
was  active  in  politic  s  and  had  to  flee  to  England  in 
1823  Later  he  went  to  Italy,  France,  arid  Malta, 
returning  to  Spain  in  1834  His  fiist  publication 
was  the  narrative  poem  El  moro  expfaito  [the  Moor- 
ish foundling]  (1834),  followed  in  1835  by  Don  Al- 
varo,  o,  La  fuerza  del  sino,  the  first  triumph  of 
romanticism  in  the  Spanish  theater  This  play  was 
later  used  by  Verdi  foi  the  hbiotto  of  La  forza  dtl 
destirio  Rivas  is  known  also  foi  his  lyrics  and  for 
his  collection  Romances  histdricos  (1841),  bused  on 
popular  legends  and  wntten  in  the  traditional  bal- 
lad metei 


lujues  in  his  own  carefxil  editions  of  Ancient  Songs  Rivas  (re'vus),  town  (1946  estimated  pop  7,311), 
(1790),  Robin  Hood  (2  vols  ,  1795),  and  Ancient  SW  Nicaragua,  neai  the  shore  of  Lake  Nicaragua. 
Etiglish  Metrical  Romances  (3_yoh  ,  1802)  In  Jus  It  is  on  the  Isthmus  of  Iliyas,  the  narrow  land  strip 


Remarks  on  Shakespeare  (1783)  he  criticized  Dr 
Johnson.  George  Steevens,  and  Malone  as  editors 
and  wrdtc  some  notes  of  real  value    See  biography 
by  B   H   Bronnon  (1938) 
Rittenhouse,  David,  1732-96,  American  astronomer 


between  the  lake  and  the  Pacific  Seat  of  an  Indian 
civilization  ut  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest, 
Rivas  continued  prominent  It  controlled  the 
transit  route  across  Nicaragua  during  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  rush,  and  the  loss  of  Rivas  by  William 


uiieunuuse,  ISHVIU,  i/o^~»u,  ^.inuncaii  usuouomur       lunuu  K*JIU  ruau,  uuu  i/ue  ions  ui  ruvus  uy   »v  muim 
and  instrument  maker,  b   near  Germantown,  Pa  ,      WALKER  in  1857  ended  his  Nicaraguan  campaign 


arid  Latium  remained  to  the  i>o|>e  (thanks  largely 

to  French  intervention)     Naples  and  Sic  il>    also 

voted  for  union  with  Sardinia     When  Gaeta,  the 

lost  stronghold  of  I' rani  is  II  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 

fell  to  the  Sardinian  forces,  the  kingdom  of  Italy 

waspro<  laimed  (March,  1861)  Thiough  its  alliance 

with   Prussia  in   the  AOSTRO-PRVSSIAN  WAR  of 

1866,    Italy    obtained   Venetia,  after   the   fall   of 

Napoleon  III  and  the  withdrawal  of  French  troops 

from  the  Papal  States,  Italian  foiccs  seized  the 

remainder    of    the    papal    possessions,    including 

Rome   itself   (Sept ,    1870)     See   Carlo   Tivarom, 

Slona   crilica   del    nsorgimento   italiano    (9    vols , 

1888-97),  W    R  Tha>er,  Life  and  Times  of  Cavour 

(2  voJb,  1911),  G    M    Trevelvan,  Ganbaldi  and 

the  Making  of  Unlit  (1911),  Ren6  Albroc  ht-Carne, 

Italy  from  Aapohonto  Mussolini  (1949) 
Rissah  (rf'su)  [Heb  .-ruin  j,  unlocated  desert  resting 

place  in  the  wanderings     Num   3321,22 
Rtstich,  Jovan  (ycVvdn  rS'stTch),  1831-99,  Serbian 

statesman     A  leader  of  the  liberal  party,  he  was 

repeatedly  foreign  minister  and  was  twice  premier 

(1872-73,  1876-80)    During  his  second  term  Serbia 

gained  full  independence  and  additional  territory 

at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  (1878)  After  the  abdic  a- 

tion  of  King  Milan.  Histieh  headed  (1889-93)  the 

c  ouncil  of  regency  ^ „  ___ 

Riston,  Adelaide  (rcstd're),  1822-1906,  Italian  ac-     Federalist.    He  succeeded  Benjamin  Franklin  as     level,  but  the  floor  of  a  lake  or  basin  into  which  & 

tress    The  daughter  of  strolling  players,  she  ap>     president  (1791-96)  of  the  American  Philosophical     stream  flows  may  become  a  local  and  temporary 

peared  at  18  m  the  title  role  of  an  Italian  version     Society,  most  of  his  writings  appeared  in  its  Trans-     base  level.  Cliffs  or  escarpments  and  differences  in 

of  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  and  became  a  leading     actions.  See  biography  by  Edward  Ford  (1946)          the  resistance  of  rocks  create  such  irregularities  in 

tragedienne     In  1847  she  manied  the  marches   Rittenhonte,  Je»il«  Befl«,    1869-1948,  Amencan     the  bed  of  ft  rnw  as  the  WAOTOUTAU.  ftud  the  pot- 

CroM  r«f«r«MM  ar«  indicated  bj  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Xh*  key  to  pronnnciAtion  foe«§  p*g*  1. 


self-educated  A  clockmaker  by  trade,  he  devel- 
oped gieat  skill  in  the  making  of  mathematical  in- 
struments He  was  called  upon  to  determine,  with 
his  own  instruments,  the  boundary  lines  of  several 


Connected  by  roil  with  SAN  JUAN  PKL  SUR  and  by 
the  Inter-American  Highway  with  Managua,  the 
capital,  it  is  strategically  located  near  the  route  of 
the  proposed  NICARAGUA  CANAL 


states  and  also  part  of  the  boundary  known  as   river,*  stream  of  running  fresh  watei  larger  than  a 
~  *     asked  by  the      brook  or  creek     Land  surfaces  ai 


MASON-DIXON  LINE  In  1769  he  was 
American  Philosophical  Society  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus  His  contributions  include  the 
use  of  measured  grating  intervals  and  spider 
threads  (1785)  on  the  focus  of  the  telescope  Active 
m  public  affairs,  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
that  framed  Pennsylvania's  constitution  and  was 
state  treasurer  (1777-89)  and  director  of  the  U.8 
mint  (1792-95).  After  the  Revolution  ho  was  Anti- 


...  je  nowhere  per- 
fectly flat,  and  the  runoff  after  precipitation  tends 
to  flow  downward  by  the  shortest  and  steepest 
course  111  depressions  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
slopes  Runoffs  of  sufficient  volume  and  velocity 
join  to  form  a  stream  that,  by  EROSION  of  underly- 
ing earth  and  rock,  deepens  its  bed,  it  becomes  per- 
manent when  it  cuts  deeply  enough  to  be  feu  by 
subsurface  water.  Sea  level  ts  the  ultimate  base 


bole.  A  stream  tends  to  eliminate  irregularities 
and  to  form  a  smooth  gradient  from  source  to  base 
level.  As  it  approaches  base  level,  downward  out- 
ting  IB  replaced  by  lateral  cutting,  and  the  river 
widens  its  bed  and  it8  VALLEY  and  develops  a 
curving  course  In  old  rivers  the  curves  form 
exaggerated  loops  and  bends  (meanders) ,  a  stream 
may  open  up  a  new  channel  acioss  the  arc  of  the 
meander,  leaving  a  cutoff  or  an  OXBOW  LAKE  The 
discharge  of  a  river  depends  on  the  cross-section 
area  of  its  channel  and  on  its  velocity.  Velocity  is 
governed  bv  the  volume  of  watet,  the  slope  of  the 
bed,  and  the  shape  of  the  channel  (which  deter- 
mines the  amount  of  frutional  resistance)  The 
volume  is  affected  by  the  force  and  quantity  of 
precipitation  and  may  be  increased  by  receiving 
water  from  tributaries,  these  aie  commonly  formed 
by  headward  erouion  of  the  main  stream  A  liver 
system  may  l>e  enlarged  bv  puac>  one  river,  cut- 
ting through  the  divide  (WATEHHHED)  that  sepa- 
rate*! it  from  another  river,  diverts  the  waters  of 
the  other  stieam  into  its  own  channel  Rivets 
modify  topography  by  deposition  as  well  as  by 
erosion  The  quantity  and  size  of  ro<k  fragments 
and  earth  a  stieam  can  cairy  depend  oa  its  veloe- 
ity  When  the  velocity  IB  checked  by  changes  of 
gradient,  by  meeting  the  water  mass  of  lakes  01 
oceans,  or  by  the  spreading  of  water  when  a  stream 
overflows  its  banks,  part  of  the  load  earned  by  the 
stream  in  deposited  in  the  stream  bed  or  as  ALLU- 
VIUM beyond  the  channel  Land  forms  produced 
bv  deposition  include  the  DELTA,  the  FLOOD  PLAIN, 
the  bai,  and  the  alluvial  fan  and  ten  ace  Stieam 
systems  are  classified  uccoidmg  to  then  stage  of 
development  as  voung,  matuie,  or  old  The  >oung 
(stream  is  marked  by  a  steep-sided  valley,  t>teep 
giadients,  and  it regulat ities  in  the  bed,  the  mature 
stream,  by  a  valley  with  a  wide  flooi  and  flaimg 
sides,  by  advanced  headward  erosion  by  tribu- 
tanes,  and  by  a  moie  smoothly  graded  bed,  the  old 
stieain  has  giaded  its  course  to  base  level  and  tuns 
thtotigh  a  peneplain  River  vallevs  have  l>een 
important  centeis  of  civilization,  the\  afford  travel 
routes,  and  their  alluvial  soils  form  good  agricul- 
tural lands  Navigable  livers  aie  important  in 
commerce  and  have  influenced  the  location  of 
cities  Among  the  large  01  otherwise  well-known 
nvei  systems  of  the  world  are  the  Nile,  the  Congo, 
the  Niger,  and  the  Zambezi,  the  Amazon,  the 
Orinoco,  and  the  Rfo  do  la  Plata,  the  Mississippi- 
Missouri,  the  St  Lawrence,  the  Hudson,  the  Colo- 
lado,  the  Columbia,  the  Mai  kenzie- Peace,  and  the 
Yukon,  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the 
Seine,  the  Scheldt,  the  Elbe,  the  Odei ,  the  Kronen, 
the  Don,  the  Volga,  the  Dnieper,  the  Po,  the  Tagus, 
and  the  Thames,  the  Tigris  the  Euphrates,  the  Ob, 
the  Yenisei,  the  Lena,  tho  Svr  Daiva,  the  Arnu 
Darva,  the  Amur,  the  Yellow  River,  the  Yangtze, 
the  Ganges,  the  Biahmaputra,  the  Indus,  the 
Irrawaddv,  and  the  Mekong,  and  the  Murray- 
Dai  ling  See  also  FLOODS,  WATER  RIGHT,  WATERS, 
TERRITORIAL  See  )>  C  Lane,  Earth's  Grandest 
Rivtrs  (1949) 

Rivera,  Diego  (dea'go  icva'ra),  1886-,  Mexican 
mural  painter,  studied  in  bo\  hood  under  Mexican 
painters  The  ancient  sculpture  of  Mexico  deeply 
impressed  him  In  Europe  (1907  9,  1912-21)  he 
woiked  in  several  eountrros  and  was  influenced  b> 
the  pamtuigs  of  LI  Groe  o  nnd  Go\ a  He  had  ( lone 
association  with  Cezanne  and  Picasso  and  with 
communistic  Russians  in  exile  Ho  became  con-* 
vim cd  that  a  new  form  of  ait  should  respond  to 
"the  new  order  of  things  and,  that  the  logical 
plac  e  for  this  ai  t  belonging  to  the  populac e,  was 
on  the  walls  of  public  buildings  "  Returning  (1921) 
to  Mexico,  he  painted,  with  the  assistance  of 
vounger  artihtb,  large  murals  deal  ing  with  tho  life, 
history,  and  pi  obtains  of  Mexico,  in  the  Prepara- 
tory School  and  the  Ministry  of  Education  in 
Mexu  o  city  and  the  Agru  ultural  Sc  hool  of  Chap- 
mgo  To  tho  peasants  and  workers  he  became  a 
sort  of  prophet  He  visited  Moscow  in  1927-28 
Again  in  Mexico,  he  painted  in  the  National  Pal- 
ac  e  and  in  the  Palace  of  Cortes  at  Cneruavaca  He 
painted  frescoes  in  the  luncheon  club  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  in  tho  Fine  AJ  ts  Building,  San  Fran- 
crsco,  and  murals  in  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts, 
giving  his  interpretation  of  industrial  America  »tw 
exemplified  in  Detroit  A  mural  for  Roc  koieller 
Center,  New  York,  was  rejected  bee  ause  of  the  in- 
clusion of  a  portrait  of  Lenin  Rivera  in  1 936  inter- 
ceded with  President  Cardenas  to  permit  Trotzky 
to  come  to  Mexico  See  biography  by  B  D  Wolfe 
(1939) 

Rivera,  Fructuoso  (frooktoo-o'so),  179CT-1854. 
first  president  of  Uruguay  (1830-34,  1839-42) 
After  serving  with  AHTIOAS,  he  was  one  of  tho 
Thirty-three  Immortals  who  laised  the  standard  of 
independence  under  Juan  Antonio  LAVALLKIA  He 
was  chosen  president  and  was  responsible  for  the 
succession  of  Manuel  ORIBE,  against  whom  he 
revolted  m  1836,  In  the  long  civil  stufc,  which  was 
to  characterize  much  of  Uruguay's  subsequent 
hiatorv,  two  factions  appeared,  distinguished  by 
their  badges,  the  Coloiados  [icds]  of  Rivera  and 
the  Blanoos  [whites)  of  Oribe  Rivera  succeeded 
in  1838  in  routing  Oribe,  who  fled  to  Buenos  Aires. 
The  following  year  Rivera  declared  war  on  Juan 
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Manuel  de  ROSAS,  ruler  of  the  United  Provs 
(Argentina)  With  the  help  of  Rosas,  Onbe  be- 
sieged Montevideo  from  1843  to  1851  Rivera, 
opposed  by  factions  within  his  own  party,  was 
exiled  from  the  invested  city  in  1847,  taking  refuge 
in  Braail  After  the  downfall  of  Rosas  and  the  end 
of  the  siege,  he  was  selected  (1853)  as  one  of  the 
triumvirate  to  head  the  provisional  government  of 
Uiuguay. 

Rivera,  Josft  Eustasio  (ho*&/  aoosta'syo),  1889- 
1928,  Colombian  novelist  He  was  a  member  of  the 
commission  to  fix  the  Venezuela-Colombia  bound- 
ary deep  in  the  rain  forest  of  the  Amazon  basin  He 
thus  learned  about  the  jungle,  whic  h  IH  the  netting 
and  the  chief  actor  m  his  one  and  masterly  novel, 
La  vordgine  (1924,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Vortex,  1935)  In 
fluid,  plastic  language  he  tells  of  the  hardships  and 
brutal  sufferings  of  rubber  gatherer  8  m  the  violent 
and  hostile  forest  He  also  wrote  sonnets  in  classi- 
cal  manner  about  tho  tropics  in  Tien  a  d*  promi- 


Rivera,  Pnmo  de.  see  PHIMO  I>E  RIVERA,  MIGUEL 

Riverbank,  c  itv  (1940  pop  1,130,  1946  spec  lal  c  ensus 
pop  2,070),  central  Calif,  on  the  Stanislaus  and 
SE  of  Stockton,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1922 

River  Brethren,  name  used  to  designate  certain 
Christian  bodies  originating  in  1770  in  a  revival 
movement  among  the  German  settlors  in  E  Penn- 
sylvania In  the  1750s  Mennonite  lefugees  from 
Switzerland  had  established  then  homes  near  the 
tSusquehanna  rivei  Their  religious  leadeis,  Jacob 
and  John  Engle,  l>ecarne  associated  with  Philip 
William  OTTFRBMN,  Martin  BOEHM,  and  others  m 
the  revival  movement  The  follower  s  of  the  Engles, 
who  believed  in  trine  immeit>ion,  c,arne  to  be  known 
as  the  River  Brethren,  either  because  they  lived 
"down  by  the  river"  or  bee  ause  thev  weie  baptized 
m  the  Susquelianna  upon  joining  the  brotherhood 
In  1843  a  conservative  group  in  York  co  ,  Pa  ,  with- 
drew, these  are  known  as  the  Old  Older  or  Yorker 
Brethren  In  1852  another  group  left  the  main 
bod>,  under  the  leader  t>hip  of  Matthias  Bruiser, 
adopting  the  name  United  Zion's  Children  The 
mam  body  took  the  name  Brethren  in  Christ.  b\ 
which  a  gioup  of  Mennomtes  in  also  known  The 
Brethren  are  very  similar  to  the  Dunkards,  thev 
practice  trine  immersion  and  foot  washing,  adhere 
to  a  plain  dress,  and  oppose  war,  alcohol,  tobacco, 
and  "worldlv"  pleasures 

Riverdale  1  Village  (pop  2,865),  NE  111  ,  just  S 
of  Chicago,  settled  c  1836.  me  1892  It  is  a  rail 
center  with  a  steel  plant  2  Residential  town  (pop 
2,330),  W  central  Md  ,  near  Washington,  D  C  , 
me  1920  3  Borough  (pop  1,110),  N  NJ,  near 
Pompton  Lakes,  me  1923 

River  Edge,  borough  (pop  3,287),  NE  N  J  ,  on  the 
Hac  keusae  k  and  E  of  Paterson,  me  1894 

River  Falls,  cit\  (pop  2,806).  W  Wis  .  SE  of  St 
Paul,  Minn  ,  and  on  the  Krnnikmmc,  settled 
c  185().  me  1875  It  has  a  state  teachers  college 

River  Forest,  residential  village  (pop  9,487),  NE 
111  ,  west  suburb  of  Chic  ago,  settled  1836,  me  1880 
Rosarv  College  and  Coricordia  Teachers  College 
are  hete  The  village  has  a  tuimlxM  of  houses  de- 
signed by  Frank  Llovd  Wnght,  who  lived  near  bv 

River  Grove,  village  (pop  3,301),  NE  111  ,  north- 
west suburb  of  Chic  ago,  mo  1888 

Riverhead  (ri'vurhed),  town  (pop  8,022),  co  seat  of 
Suffolk  co,  em  E  Long  Island,  SE  NY.  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Peeonic  on  Peeonic  Bav,  settled  c 
1690  In  a  potato-growing  and  truck-gardening 
area,  it  is  also  a  fishing  center  Bedding  and 
cement  blocks  are  made  The  museum  of  the  Suf- 
folk Countv  Historical  Soeietv  is  here,  and  near  by 
is  a  large  radio  receiving  station 

Riverina  (rtTvure'nu),  rural  administrative  district 
(26,560  sq  mi  ,  pop  83,000),  S  New  South  Wales, 
Australia,  between  the  Lac  hhui  and  Murray  rivers 
It  produces  wool  and  wheat 

River  Junction,  town  (pop  7,110),  NW  Fla  ,  on  the 
Apalachicola  at  tho  Ga  line  NW  of  Tallahassee,  in 
a  productive  tobacco  area,  me  1921  The  town, 
which  produces  lumber  and  furniture,  has  long 
been  known  as  Chattahooc  hee,  and  preliminary 
returns  for  the  1950  c  ensus  list  it  under  that  name 

River  of  Doubt  see  ROOBEVFLT,  river 

River  Point,  R  I     see  WEST  WARWICK 

River  Rouge  (roozh'),  industrial  city  (pop  17,008), 
SE  Mich  ,  on  the  Detioit  river  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rouge,  adjacent  to  8  Detroit,  me  as  a  citv  1921 
It  grew  in  tho  1920s  with  the  expansion  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  in  the  area 

Rivers,  Richard  Woodville,  Earl,  d  1469,  English 
nobleman  He  was  knighted  by  Henry  VI  in  1426 
and  acquired  wealth  and  power  by  marrying  (1436) 
Jaequetta  of  Luxemburg,  widow  of  John  of  Lan- 
caster, duke  of  Bedford  He  served  in  English 
armies  in  France  and  helped  suppress  the  rebellion 
uneier  Jack  Cade  m  England  In  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  Rivers  was  a  Lancastrian  partisan  and 
fought  for  Henry  VI  through  the  Lancastrian 
defeat  at  Towton  (1461)  Then,  feeling  that  the 
cause  was  lost,  Rivers  supported  Edward  IV,  to 
whom  ho  gave  his  daughter  (see  WOODVILLE, 
ELIZABETH)  in  marriage  (1464)  He  became  treas- 
urer (1465)  and  was  created  earl.  The  favoritism 
shown  the  Woodville  faction  at  court  embittered 
Richard  Neville,  earl  of  Warwick.  In  the  revolt 
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which  Warwick  led  m  1469,  the  king  was  defeated, 
and  Rivers  was  capturod  and  executed 

Rivers,  Thomas  Milton,  1888-,  American  bacteri- 
ologist, b  Jonesboro,  Ga  ,  M  D  Johns  Hopkins, 
1915  He  taught  at  Johns  Hopkins  (1917-22)  and 
then  joined  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  becoming 
director  of  its  hospital  in  1937  An  authority  on 
viruses,  he  developed  methods  of  eulturing  the 
germs  and  made  studies  of  diseases  caused  by 
viruses  and  other  microorganisms 

Riverside,  town  (pop  4,878),  S  Out ,  on  the  Detroit 
river  and  E  of  Windsor  It  is  a  residential  suburb 
of  Windsor 

Riverside  1  Residential  c  itv  and  tourist  center 
(pop  34,696),  co  seat  of  Riverside  co  ,  S  Calif  ,  on 
the  Santa  Ana  and  E  of  Los  Angeles,  founded  1870 
me  1 HK3  The  navel  orange  was  introduced  here 
in  1873  The  c  itv  is  the  seat  of  a  e  itrus  experiment 
station  of  the  Umv  of  California,  Sherman  Indian 
Institute,  a  junior  college  (coeducational),  and  tho 
Gtenwood  Mission  Inn  Easter  sunrise  «ervic«w  are 
held  on  near-by  Mt  Hubidoux  (1,337  ft  high), 
where  a  large  cross  stands  in  memory  of  Father 
Junfpero  Serra  Marc  h  P  icld  (U  8  army)  and  the 
lake  resort  of  Arlington  arc  in  the  aiea  3  Residen- 
tial village  (pop  7.9J5),  NE  111,  on  the  Des 
Plaines  nvrr  and  W  of  Chicago,  me  1876  It  was 
designed  as  a  model  suburb  by  Frederick  Law 
Olmstocl  and  Calvert  Vaux  3  Commuters'  town 
(pop  1,043),  N  W  Va,  near  Star  City,  me  1912 

Riverton  1  Village  (pop  1,524),  eenttaUll  .just  NE 
of  Spnngfield,  me  1873  2  Borough  (pop  2,354), 
SW  N  J  ,  on  the  Delaware  between  Camden  and 
Burlington,  me  1893  3  Town  (pop  2.540),  W 
central  Wyo  ,  on  the  Bighorn  river  at  tho  mouth  of 
the  \\rnd  river  and  NE  of  Lander,  founded  and 
me  1 906  The  Riverton  rec  lamation  development  is 
served  by  several  dams  (W  md  River  Diversion. 
Bull  Lake,  and  Pilot  Butte)  and  irrigates  some 
42,500  acres  The  project  will  ultimately  include 
about  100,000  acres 

Rives,  Am6he,  Princess  Troubetzkoy  (amale'  reVs'. 
troobftHkoT).  1863-1945,  American  novelist  and 

Rlaywnght,  b  Richmond,  Va  After  her  divorce 
•om  her  first  husband.  John  A  Chanler,  she  mar- 
ried (1896)  Prince  Pierre  Troubetzkoy,  a  Russian 
artist  Of  her  many  novels,  tho  first,  The  Quick  or 
the  Dead  (1888),  was  sensational  in  its  day  Among 
her  plays  the  best  is  perhaps  Love-m-a-Mwt  (1926) , 
written  in  collaboration  with  Gilbert  Emery. 

Rives,  William  Cabell  (revz),  1793-1868,  American 
statesman  and  diplomat,  b  Nelson  co  (then  part 
of  Amherst  co  ),  V  a  ,  grad  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  1809  A  lawyer,  he  served  in  the  Virginia 
constitutional  convention  of  1816  and  tho  state 
legislature  (1817-21,  1822-23)  and  was  a  U.  S 
Representative  (1823-29)  Rives  was  twice  min- 
ister to  France  (182Q-32,  1849  5i)  and  was  elected 
to  three  terms  m  the  U  S  Senate  (1832-34,  1836- 
39,  1841-45)  Orrgrnally  a  Jae  ksoman  Democrat, 
he  opposed  Van  Buren's  Independent  Treasury 
System  and  supported  William  H  Harrison  for 
President  in  1840,  by  1844,  when  he  backed  Henry 
Clav,  he  was  definitely  a  Whig  In  1861  he  was  a 
member  of  the  peace  convention  at  Washington 
sponsored  by  Virginia  m  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
Civil  War  He  served  in  the  pi  o  visional  and  then 
the  regular  congress  of  the  Confederacy  until  1862 
His  Histt>ni  of  the  Life  and  Times  ofJame*  Madison 
(3  vols  ,  1859-68)  covers  Madison's  life  through 
the  year  1797 

Rivesville  (re'vz'vll),  mining  town  (pop  1,552),  N 
W\a,  near  Fairmont,  in  a  coal  region,  laid  out 
1837 

rivet  (rT'vft),  solid  metal  c  \lmder  with  a  head  on 
one  end,  the  other  end  being  hammered  down  after 
passing  through  the  plates  or  other  materials  which 
it  fastens  closely  together  Rivets  are  generally 
made  of  the  same  material  as  the  parts  to  be  joined 
Steel  rivets  are  made  by  feeding  louud  bars,  heated 
to  a  proper  temperature,  into  a  rivet -making 
machine  which  forms  the  head  and  cuts  off  the 
bar  The  steel  of  rivets  should  permit  bending, 
when  cold,  through  an  angle  of  180°  without 
fracture  The  buttonhead  rivet,  most  commonly 
used,  has  a  hemispheric  al  head  The  countersunk- 
head  rivet  has  a  flat  head  made  to  ht  a  countersunk 
hole  Holes  for  rivets  in  steel  members  are  either 
punched  or  drilled  and  aie  generally  larger  than 
the  rivet  diameter  The  spne  mg  of  rivets  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  work,  rivets  for  watertight 
or  oiltight  vessels  (e  K  boilers)  are  placed  much 
closer  together  than  are  those  in  most  structural 
members  Rivets  for  ordinary  construction  work 
range  from  ^4  to  1  '4  in  in  diameter,  smaller  rivets 
aie  made  for  many  purposes  Hot  rivets  are  used 
for  heavv  construction,  they  are  easier  to  head  and 
the>  shrink  on  cooling,  thus  pulling  pieces  closer 
together  Most  riveting  m  the  field  is  done  by 
pneumatic  appliances,  driven  by  portable  air 
compressors  Split  rivets  are  generally  of  s,mall 
diameter  and  are  made  of  brass  or  some  other 
relatively  soft  metal  The  shank  is  split  part  way, 
and  when  put  m  place  the  split  portion  is  bent  over 
and  hammered  down  The  split  rivot  is  used  for 
connecting  fibrous  material  to  metal,  as  in  tho 
brake  band  of  an  automobile  Either  split  or  tubu- 
lar rivets  are  used  to  fasten  soft  materials  such  as 
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leather     See  A.  E.  R.  de  Jongo,  Riveted  Joints     Mary  placed  in  him,  however,  caused  jealousy  and 


(1945) 

Riviera  (rYvea'ru),  narrow  coastal  strip  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Mediterranean,  extending,  roughly, 
from  La  Spezia  (Italy)  to  Hyeres  (France)  Genoa 
is  the  center  of  the  Italian  Riviera  and  divides  it 
into  the  Riviera  di  Lev  ante  (east)  and  the  Riviera 
di  Ponente  (west)  The  French  Riviera  is  also 
known  as  the  C6te  d'Azur  The  whole  region  is 
celebrated  for  its  scenic  beauty,  mild  climate,  and 


hatred  on  the  part  of  many  great  nobles  They 
persuaded  Lord  D \RNLEY,  Mary's  husband,  that 
Rizzio  was  Mary's  lover  Then,  m  1566,  with 
Darnley's  support,  they  broke  into  Holyrood 
Palace,  seised  Rizzio  m  Mary's  presence  and  killed 
him  There  13  no  proof  or  disproof  of  the  charges 
that  Mary  was  his  mistress,  but  it  is  clear  that  his 
murder  was  only  part  of  a  larger  campaign  by 
Scottish  nobles  against  Mary 


,  , 

luxuriant  vegetation     Dotted  with  fashionable  re-  Rjukan  (reoo'kan),  village  (pop   5,460),  Telemark 

sorts,  hotels,  and  villas  in  a  setting  of  beautiful  co  ,  S  Noiwav,  on  the  Rjukanfoss,  a  waterfall  (780 

gardens,  it  is  the  major  playground  of  Euiope  ft  high)  of  tho  Mane  river    Its  largo  hydroelectric 

Among  the  most  famous  resorts  are  RAPALLO,  SAN  and  nitrogen-fixation  plants  were  destro\cd  (1943) 

REMO,  and  Bordighera  on  the  Italian  Riviera,  and  bv  Allied  bombings  in  the  Second  World  War 

NICK,  Movrr  CAHLO,  and  C \NNES  on  tho  Goto  After  the  war  a  plant  for  making  heavy  water  was 

d'Aaur  Flowers  for  export  and  for  use  in  the  per-  built  here 

fume  industry  are  grown  throughout  the  region,  Rn,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  RADON. 

particularly  at  Grasso    A  panoramic  highway  runs  roach   see  COCKROACH 

along  tho  Riviera  from  end  to  end,  its  section  (tho  road.    The  history  of  roads  has  been  related  to  tho 

Corniche  du  littoral)   between   Nice  and   Menton,  c  entralizing  of  populations  m  powerful  cities,  which 

which  hugs  the  charactenstic  red  cliffs  of  the  toast  tho>  have  served  for  military  purposes  and  for  the 


(pop     1,981),   SE 
ic    1922     It  is  a 


line,  is  particularly  famous 
Riviera  Beach   (ruvcVu),   tow 

Fla,  just  N  of  Palm  Beach, 

tourist  and  fishing  center 
Riviere  Bleue  (rewcV  bid')  or  Saint  Joseph  de  la 

Riviere   Bleue   (se   zhozef   du  1,0.   village  (pop 

1,082),   E  Oue,   on   tho   St     Franc-is  and   SE   of 

Riviere  du  Loup,  m  a  dairv-farm  and  lumbering 

region 
Riviere  du  Loup  (rewcV  du.  IcJo'),  c  it\  (pop  8,713), 

E  Quo  ,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  St   Lawrence  at 


illection  of  supplies  and  tiibuto  In  Persia,  be- 
tween 500  and  400  B  C  ,  all  the  provinces  wero  con- 
nected with  tho  capital,  Susa,  by  roads,  one  of 
them  1,500  mi  long  Greece,  cherishing  the  in- 
dependence of  eitj -states  and  opposing  centraliza- 
tion, did  relatively  little  road  making  The  ROMAN 
no\ns  iirc  famous  In  Italv  and  in  eveiv  region 
tint  the  Romans  conquered,  thev  built  roads  so 
durable  that  parts  of  them  \  et  remain  ser\  u  eable 
The  Roman  roads  were  generally  straight,  not 
avoiding  steep  giadet.  The  suifaco  \\tis  of  largo 


the  mouth  of  the  Riviere  du  Loup  and   NE  of  slabs  of  hard  stone  well  cut    This  surf ac  c  rested  01 

Quebec     It  is  a  commercial  and  industrial  center,  a  bed  of  smaller  stones  and  cement  about  3ft  thick 

with    railroad    shops,    woodworking    plants,    and  Modern  engineers  c  ntie  i/e  tho  Roman  loads  for 

stove  manufacturing  and  with  lumbering  and  pent  their  steep  giades  and  for  then  disregard  of  pcon- 


cutting  in  the  surrounding  area  It  is  also  a  resort 
and  tourist  center  The  site  was  visitod  (1683)  by 
French  missionaries,  settled  after  183 i,  it  was 
originally  called  Frasorv  illo  v 

Rivi*re  do  Moulin  (revyeV  du  moole'),  village  (pop 
1,561),  S  Quo  ,  on  the  Saguenav  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Riviere  du  Moulin  It  is  just  NEof  Chicoutimi, 
of  which  it  is  a  suburb 

Rivmus,  Augustus  Quinnus  (Agu'stus  kwTrl'nus 
rlvl'nus),  1652-1723,  Gorman  botanist  and  physi- 
cian Rivmus  is  the  Latinized  form  of  his  surname, 
Bac  hrnann.  Ho  is  known  c  lueflv  for  his  botanical 
work  Ordo  plantarum  (5  parts,  1690-99),  which  in- 
cludes his  sj  stem  of  classifie  ation  of  plants  ace  ord- 
uig  to  their  petals 

Rivoli  (re'vole),  officially  Rivoli  Veronese  (varona'- 
«a),  village,  Venotia,  NE  Italy,  cm  the  Adige  and 
12  mi  NWofVorona  It  was  tho  scone  in  1797  of  a 
decisive  From  h  vie  tory  ov  er  the  Aiihtnans  Mas- 
s6na,  who  participated  in  the  battle  under  Bona- 
parto,  was  later  created  duke  of  Rivoli 

Rix,  Julian  Walbndge,  1S50-190*.  American  land- 
scape painter,  b  Peacham,  Vt  ,  mainly  self-taught 
His  work  is  is  pi  ivato  collections  in  Now  York  city, 
Baltimore,  Rochester,  N  Y  ,  and  South  Bethlehem, 
Pa  ,  it  includes  Solitudt,  bunstt,  High  Tide,  and 
Noonday 

Riyad  or  Riyadh,  Arabia   see  Ri  \D 

Rizal,  Jose  (h6sa'  ret-sal'),  1861-96,  Philippine  pa- 
triot, author,  poet,  and  physician,  b  Calamba, 
Laguna  prov  He  studied  at  a  Jesuit  school  in 
Manila,  at  the  Umv  of  Madrid  (\1  D  ,  1884, 
Ph  D  ,  1885),  and  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and 
Leipzig.  In  Berlin  he  published  his  first  novel, 
Noli  me  taiwrt  (1886),  a  violent  diatribe  against 
Spanish  administration  and  the  religious  orders  in 
the  Philippines  Bee  au.se  of  this  attae  k  he  yvas 
compelled  by  Spanish  offic  mis  to  lp'iyre  the  islands 
soon  after  his  return  home  in  1X87  He  lived  suc- 
cessively in  ( 'hina,  Japan,  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land and  trance,  before  establishing  himself  in 
Hong  Kong  to  prac  ticc  medicine  In  1890  he  pub- 
lished an  annotated  edition  of  Antonio  Morgas's 
Suceaos  de  las  islas  Filipinos,  and  m  1S91  ho  pub- 
lished his  second  novel,  El  jiMnisttTismn,  a  sequel 
to  his  first  Returning  to  Manila  m  1892,  he  was 
arrested  as  a  revolutionary  agitator  and  banished 
to  Dapitan  on  Mindanao  Wrhile  on  his  way  to 
Cuba  in  1896,  he  was  arrested  and  returned  to 
Manila  There  he  was  given  a  farcical  trial  and 
executed  as  an  instigator  of  msurrce  tiori  and 
founder  of  sec  ret  revolutionary  soc  icties  He  also 


omy  of  materials  and  labor  Tho  English  word 
strut  is  fiom  Latin  na  strata,  a  paved  road  From 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  until  the  19th  cent  , 
European  roads  generally  were  neglec  ted  and  hard 
to  travel  People  usually  walked,  rode  horses  (as 
did  Chancel's  Canterbury  pilgrims),  or  were  car- 
ried in  sedan  chairs  Goods  were  transported  by 
pae  k  animals  In  Franc  e,  Louis  XIV  and  Napoleon 
built  good  roads  for  military  purposes  Elsewhere 
on  the  Continent  roads  were  not  much  improved 
before  the  middle  of  the  19th  c  ent  In  Great  Brit- 
am  two  Scottish  engineers,  Thomas  TM  POIU>  and 
John  L  Me  ADAM,  were  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  MM  VDVM  ROVD  This  was  an  item  of 
some?  importance  to  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and 
the  expansion  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  brought 
roaci  improvement  o\er  the  Continent,  although 
the  emphasis  was  on  the  railroad  until  after  the  in- 
vention of  the  automobile  In  tho  \moricas  tho 
Inca  empire  was  lemarkahlo  for  its  fine  roads  In 
the  present  United  States,  howevei,  the  waterways 
wore  the  normal  mode  of  Indian  travel,  and  the 
Indian  trails,  though  many,  were  simply  trude 
footpaths  These  wero  used  by  white  settlors  and 
wero  widened  to  make  wagon  trails  The  increase 
in  stagecoaches  die!  bring  some  improvement,  and 
the  TURNPIK*  was  introduced  with  the  beginning 
of  tho  19th  cent  Turnpikes  wero  of  great  signifi- 
cance m  tho  first  half  of  that  century  One  of  the 
big  items  of  internal  improvement  in  that  period 
was  planning  and  building  road  arteries,  notably 
the  NVTION\L  ROAD  The  canal  and  then  the  rail- 
road, however,  took  precedence  It  was  not  until 
tho  invention  of  the  automobile  that  the  road  be- 
came paramount  again  Hard-surfaced  highways 
wore  strotc  hod  ac  ross  the  entire  land  m  a  relatively 
few  y  ears,  and  tho  c  omplex  sv  stem  e  arnc  to  me  ludc 
superhighways,  elevated  highways,  and  manj- 
lanod  traffic  conveyors  Tho  building  of  loads  be- 
came a  major  brane  h  of  engineering,  and  even  the 
most  difficult  obstacles  weres  surmounted  Roads 
havo  helped  greatly  to  equalize  and  unify  Ameri- 
can culture  in  the  20th  cent  The  highways 
through  Canada  and  the  Pan  American  Highway 
are  also  serving  to  promote  land  travel  in  the  Amer- 
u  as  and  me  rease  understanding  Jhor  the  hard  sur- 
facing of  roads,  see  PAVBMENI  A  B  Hulbeit 
wrote  and  edited  many  historical  works  about 
loads  in  tho  present  United  States,  some  of  them 
collected  into  two  series,  "Histone  Highways  of 
America"  and  "Overland  to  tho  Pacific",)  tho  vol- 
umes of  tho  "American  Tiails"  scries  are  edited  b\ 
Jay  Monaghan  See  J  W  Gregory,  The  Story  of 
the  Road  (new  ed  ,  1939),  Wilfred  Owen,  Automo- 


wrote  articles,  M  anting  MaMing  (1890),  a  Philip- 

pine  folk  tale,  and  considerable  poetrj     Seo  biog-  ,            ,                           , 

raphies  by  Austin  Craig  (1913),  Antonio  Iraizoz  live  Transportation  (1949),  Jean  Labatut  and  W  J 

y  de  Villar  (1929,  and  F  C  Laubae  k  (1936),  C   E  Lane,  ed  ,  Highways  (1950) 

Russell  and  E   B   Kodnguez,  The  Hero  of  the  Fill-  road  runner,  a  e  ue  koo  found  in  the  cactus  country 

pinoa  (192*),  Austin  Craig,  ed  ,   Rizal's  Political  of  the  W   United  States  and   parts  of   Mexico 

Writings  (1933) ,  Carlos  Qutnno,  The  (ireal  Malay-  Terrestrial  in  habit  (although  it  can  fly  with  ease), 

an  (1940),  Rafael  Palma,  The  Pride  of  the  Malay  it  speeds  over  the  ground  with  its  head  down,  its 

Race  (1949)  ragged  crest  erect,  and  its  long  tail  extended  liori- 

Riza  Shah  Pahlavi   see  RI-ZA  SHAH  PAHLAVI  zontally      Motor   traffic   has   interfered   with  its 

Rizpah  (rlz'pu),  Saul's  concubine  who  hold  watch  pleasure  in  running  ahead  of  horse-drawn  vehicles 

over  her  dead  sons  on  Mt    Gibeah     2  Ham    3  7,  It  eats  insects,  small  reptiles  mice,  fruit  of  the 

21  8-11  giant  cactus,  and  occasionally  small  birds     It  is 

Rizzio,    David    (rlt'sco),    1535^-1566,    favorite    of  easily  tamed  but  is  mischievous 

MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS     He  was  a  Piedmontese  Road  Town  see  VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  BRITISH 

musician  (also  called  Riccio)  who  arrived  in  Scot-  Roanne  (r6an'),  town  (pop  40,216),  Loire  dept ,  SE 

land  with  the  ambassador  from  Savoy     He  came  France,  on  the  Loire    It  has  large  textile,  machine, 

to  the  notice  of  Quoen  Mary  and  toward  the  end  of  and  other  manufactures 

1564  became  her  secretary     The  reliance  which  Roanoke  (rcVuriSk)     1  City  (pop    4,168),  E  Ala, 


near  the  Ga  line  SE  of  Anniston,  in  a  farm  area; 
settled  c  1835.  me  1888  9  Village  (pop  1,090), 
central  111 ,  ENE  of  Pooria  m  a  farm  area ,  inc 
1874  3  City  (pop  69,287),  SW  Va ,  on  tho 
Roanoke  river,  founded  1834  as  Big  Lick,  me  as  a 
town  1874,  name  changed  to  Roanoke  1882  with  tho 
coming  of  tho  railroad,  me  as  a  city  1884  It  is 
between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Allegheny  Mts. 
and  is  the  southern  gateway  to  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  The  industrial,  rail,  and  trade  center  of  a 
coal,  lumber,  and  farm  area,  it  has  steel,  textile, 
wood-processing,  and  other  plants  and  a  huge 
rayon  mill  Near  by  are  a  veterans'  hospital  and 
HOLLINS  COLLEGE 

Roanoke,  nvei  rising  in  SW  Virginia  and  flowing 
410  mi  SE  to  Albemarle  Sound,  N  C  The  Fed- 
eral government  approved  (1944)  a  plan  for  dams 
and  leservous  for  flood  control,  hydroelectric 
power  and  other  purposes  in  the  Roanoke  river 
basin 

Roanoke  College*  see  SALEM,  Va 

Roanoke  Island,  NE  N  C  ,  off  the  coast  in  Croatnn 
Sound  between  Albomailo  and  Pamlico  sounds 
Mantco  (pop  571)  is  tho  chief  town,  and  fishing  is 
tho  principal  industry  of  tho  island,  which  is  12 
mi  long  and  averages  3  mi  in  width  The  English 
navigators  Philip  Amadas  and  Arthur  Barlowo, 
exploung  for  Sir  Walter  RALHOH  in  1584,  brought 
back  sue  h  glowing  accounts  of  the  island  that 
Ralegh  immediately  dispatched  a  colonizing  ex- 

dition  under  Su  Richard  Gronville  ami  Sn 
ph  Lano  The  colonists  landed  on  Roanoke  in 
Aug.  1585,  and  built  tho  "Citie  of  Ralegh"  (or 
New  Fort),  but,  faring  badly,  returned  to  Englanel 
the  next  year  In  1587  Ralegh  sent  out  another 
group  under  John  White  Forced  to  return  to 
Kngland  foi  supplies  White  was  unable  to  come 
back  to  Roanoko  until  1591,  and  then  the  iolonv 
had  disappeared  In  1940  a  gioup  of  scholais 
tentatively  approved  the  authenticity  of  some  40 
stone  tablets  (now  at  Bienau  College  Gainesville, 
Ga  ),  which  supposedly  iccord  the  history  of  the 
"lost  colony",  tho  fust  one  was  found  on  tho  banks 
of  the  neat  by  Chowan  nver  in  1937  They  toll  of 
the  doatli  of  many  of  the  colonists  (including 
Virginia  Daie,  White's  gianddaughtei,  the  fust 
English  child  born — on  Roanoko — in  America) 
fiom  disease  and  Indian  attacks  and  of  the  imgta- 
tion  of  othots  into  the  mteiior,  us  far  away  as 
present-day  Atlanta,  Ga  If  the  stories  are  not  a 
hoax,  as  some  think  possible  they  would  seem  to 
dispel  foievei  the  CHO\T\N  theory  of  the  colony's 
disappcauince  In  19}7  Paul  (Jreea's  symphonic 
diama  The  Lost  Colony  was  first  prewnted  to  com- 
mernoiute  tho  350th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
White's  colony,  and  ih  1947  US  government 
archaeologists  at  holt  Raleigh  National  Historic 
Site  (1645  acies,  est  1941)  announced  that  thoy 
had  uncovered  othei  artifacts  of  tho  colony  In 
the  Civil  Wai,  Roanoke  Island  fell  (Jau  ,  1862)  to 
Union  fences  undei  Gen  A  E  Buinsido 

Roanoke  Rapids,  industrial  city  (pop  8,545),  N 
N  C  ,  on  the  Roanoke  near  the  Va  lino,  NNE  of 
Rocky  Mount,  founded  1893,  me  as  a  city  1931  It 
has  textile  ami  papet  mills 

roaring  forties,  name  applied,  especially  by  sailors, 
to  the  latitudes  between  40°  atiel  505  S  latitude, 
wheie  the  pievailing  westeilv  winds  (hero  called 
the  brave  west  winds)  blow  strongly  and  steadily 
The  winds  are  unimpeded  by  the  large  land  areas 
which  inteifoie  with  the  wesUilics  in  tlic  Noitheiu 
Hemisphere 

Roaring  Spring,  borough  (pop  2,724),  S  Pa,  c  10 
mi  S  of  Altoema,  me  1S88. 

Roatan,  island   soo  BAY  ISLANDS 

Robbers,  Herman  (heVmiin  ro'burs),  1868-1937, 
Dutch  novelist  He  was  the  author  of  De  Roman 
van  ecu  (irzin  (1909  10,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Fortunes  »/  a 
Household,  1924) 

Robber  Synod    see  EUTVCHES 

robbery,  felonious  taking  of  property  from  a  person 
against  his  will  by  threatening  01  committing  force 
or  violence  The  injury  or  tin  eat  may  be  directed 
against  the  person  robbod,  his  propeity,  or  the  per- 
son or  propeity  of  his  relative  01  of  anyone  in  his 
presence  at  the  time  of  the  robbeiy  There  is  no 
robbeiy  unless  foice  01  fear  is  used  to  oveitome  re- 
sistance Thus,  suneptitiously  picking  a  man's 
pocket  or  snatching  something  from  him  without 
resistance  on  his  part  is  larceny,  but  not  robbery 
Robbery  is  distinguished  fiom  i  ARCKNY,  where  tho 
unlawful  taking  of  pioportv  without  the  owner's 
consent  is  not  accomplished  by  violence  or  by  in- 
ducing feui  through  thioats  Robboiy  differs  from 
f  vronnov,  where  force  or  fear  me  used  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  victim  The  distinction,  how- 
ever, is  tenuous  In  some  states  theie  aro  several 
degrees  of  robbery  with  graduated  penalties,  aggra- 
vating circumstances,  e  g  ,  tho  use  of  fuoarms,  10- 
sult  m  a  greater  penalty 

Robbia,  Italian  sculptors  see  DEI  LA  ROBBIA 

Robbing,  village  (pop  1,349),  NE  111 ,  near  Chicago, 
me  1917.  It  is  an  all-Negro  community. 

Robbinsdale,  city  (pop  6,018),  E  Minn  ,  northwest 
residential  suburb  of  Minneapolis,  platted  1887 

Roberaonville,  town  (pop.  1,407),  NE  N  C  ,  ESE  of 
Rocky  Mount,  m  a  region  producing  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, and  peanuts,  settled  m  the  1700s,  inc.  1872 
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Robert  I,  c. 865- 923,  French  king  (922-23),  son  of 
Count  Robeit  the  Strong  and  younger  brother  of 
EUDBB  In  922  he  led  a  rebellion  against  King 
CHARLES  III  (Charles  the  Simple)  and  wag  crowned 
king  at  Hhoims  by  a  paity  of  nobles,  but  he  was 
soon  killed  in  battle  His  eon-in-luw,  Raoul  of 
Burgundy,  succeeded  him 

Robert  II  (Robert  the  Pious),  c  970-1031,  king  of 
France  (996-1031),  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  with  whom 
he  ruled  jointly  after  987.  Distinguished  for  his 
piety  and  learning,  he  also  sought  to  strengthen 
the  weak  royal  power,  conquered  sevoial  towns, 
established  his  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
and  formed  an  alliance  with  Flanders.  His  plans 
for  the  dismember  ment  of  the  empire  came  to  noth- 
ing He  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  pope  in  a 
controversy  over  the  validity  of  his  second  mar- 
riage His  successoi  was  Henry  I 
Robert  I  or  Robert  the  Bruce,  1274-1329,  king  of 
Scotland  (1300  29)  He  belonged  to  the  BRUCK 
family  and  was  the  grandson  of  that  llobett  the 
Biuce  who  in  1290  was  rejected  by  Edward  I  of 
England  as  competitor  for  the  Sc  ottish  <  rown  against 
the  su(  <  essful  John  rle  Baliol  He  was  eatl  of  ( 'ar- 
ntk  from  an  eai  ly  ago  and  in  1304,  upon  his  father's 
death,  assumed  the  loulship  of  Annandalo  and  of 
the  hereditary  lands  m  England  In  1290  he  ap- 
peal s  to  have  sworn  fealty  to  Edward  I  and  to  have 
suppoited  him  in  his  invasion  of  Scotland  after 
Baliol  openly  defied  the  authority  of  England  But 
when  Edward  treated  Scotland  as  a  fief  and  estab- 
lished a  governor  over  it,  Robert  the  Brute  was 
among  the  leadeis  in  the  struggle  for  national  inde- 
pendence (12U7-1302)  An  obscure  contort  be- 
tween him  and  John  Corny  n,  nephew  and  hen  to 
John  de  Baliol,  foi  the  adherence  of  the  Scottish 
nation  thsts  icsultod  in  Corny  n's  mniclei  (piobably 
unpremeditated)  by  the  Bruce  In  defiance  of 
Edward,  the  Bmco  was  ci owned  king  at  Scone  on 
Marc  h  27,  1300  Aftei  defeat  at  Methven,  he  took 
icfugo  in  wild  countiv  until  he  could  gather  up  his 
power  According  to  legend,  the  Bruce  at  this  time 
of  discouragement  learned  coinage  and  hope  from 
watching  a  spider  persevere  in  spinning  his  web 
The  Biuce  estates  were  confiscated  by  the  king  of 
England,  and  punishment  was  dealt  out  to  his  fol- 
lowers In  1  i<)7  A  sue  c  essful  battle  at  Loudon  Hill 
hi  ought  uumbets  of  adherents  to  his  side  Edward 
I,  aged  and  ill,  attempting  to  lead  an  army  against 
the  rebellious  Scots,  died  on  the  w  w  Edward  II 
failed  to  pursue  the  vigorous  course  of  his  father 
The  Bruce  was  able  to  consolidate  his  hold  on  Scot- 
land and  recapture  lands  and  castles  from  the  Eng- 
lish while  laids  continued  across  the  border,  both 
to  and  trorn  England  Stirling,  the  list  Scottish 
c  astle  held  In  the  English,  was  besieged  and  so  hard 
pressed  that  the  goveinor  finally  agreed  to  its  sur- 
render if  relief  from  England  did  not  arrive  to  hold 
it  by  June  2t,  1314  On  Juno  23  and  24  at  noar-hy 
Bannockburn,  the  Bruce  overwhelmingly  defeated 
a  large  English  fouc  led  by  Edward  II  The  war 
went  on  and  in  HIS  the  Scots  took  Berwick  Rob- 
ert the  Bruce  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope 
A  truce,  made  in  1323,  was  broken  in  1327  after 
Edward  III  ascended  the  throne  of  England  Fi- 
nally, in  the  Treaty  of  Northampton  (1328),  the 
independence  of  Scotland  and  tho  validity  of  the 
BMK e's  title  to  the  throne  were  lee  ogmzod  Robeit 
I  passed  the  short  remainder  of  his  life  in  his  castle 
at  ('arch oss  and  died  there,  perhaps  of  leprosy  As 
he  requested  his  embalmed  heart  was  given  to  Sir 
James  Douglas,  to  be  carried  to  Jerusalem  for 
bin ril  In  Spam,  Douglas  foil  m  hghting  with  the 
Moors  The  heart  of  the  Bruce,  borne  safely  back 
to  Scotland,  was  bulled  in  Melroso  Abbey  His 
body  had  been  interred  in  the  Abbey  of  Dunferm- 
line  By  his  skill  and  coutage  ho  had  delivered 
Scotland  from  the  control  of  England  and  by  his 
wise  pohc  les  had  set  the  country  on  its  way  to  new 
piospenty  He  was  succeeded  bv  David  II  Tho 
14th-century  poem  The  Since  bv  John  Barbour 
la  a  spirited  ac  count  of  his  life  See  biography  by 
A  N  Mackenzie  (1934) 

Robert  II,  1310-90,  king  of  Scotland  (1371-90)  Ho 
was  the  first  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Stuart  His 
father,  Walter  the  Steward,  had  married  Marjory, 
the  daughter  of  ROHKHT  I  (Robert  the  Bruce),  but 
their  son  did  not  succeed  to  the  throne  until  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  David  II,  during  whoso  reign 
Robert  on  several  occasions  acted  as  regent  or  joint 
regent  and  led  tho  opposition  to  Edward  de  Balhol 
He  rebelled  in  1 303  against  David  when  that  mon- 
arch proposed  an  English  successor  to  the  Scottish 
throne,  and  in  ace  ordance  with  a  law  of  succession 
adopted  m  1318  Robert  succeeded  to  tho  c  rown  on 
David's  death  He  was  the  founder  of  tho  dynasty 
of  Stewart  or  Stuart  (see  STUART,  family)  which 
eventually  succeeded  to  the  English  as  well  as  tho 
Scottish  throne  Kobert  II's  first  marriage  took 
place  after  the  birth  of  several  of  his  sons,  whoso 
8iu  cession  to  the  kingdom  was  legitimized  by  an 
act  of  Parliament  in  1373  One  or  another  of 
Robert's  sons  acted  as  guardian  during  most  of  the 
king's  reign  The  Scots  in  alliance  with  France 
fought  invasions  by  England — one  in  1384  led  by 
John  of  Gaunt  and  one  in  1385  led  by  Richard  It 
The  Scots  themselves  invaded  England  in  1388  and 
won  a  great  victory  at  OITERBUJIN 


Robert  III,  c  1340-1406,  king  of  Scotland  (1390- 
1406)  Eldest  son  of  Robert  II,  he  assumed  the 
name  Robert  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  although 
he  had  previously  been  John,  earl  of  Carnck  A 
brother,  Robert,  earl  of  Montieth  and  Fife,  whom 
m  1398  he  created  duke  of  Albany  (see  STUART, 
ROBRRT,  IST  DUKE  OF  ALBANY),  guided  affairs  of 
state  in  great  measure,  because  the  king  was  an  in- 
valid War  with  England  during  this  reign  was 
marked  by  Henry  IV's  invasion  of  Scotland,  whic  h 
reached  Edinburgh  (1400),  and  a  return  expedition 
into  England  (1402)  led  by  Archibald  Douglas 
The  duke  of  Albany  is  held  to  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  death  of  Robert's  heir,  David  STCAHT, 
PUKE  OF  ROTHESAY,  in  1402  When  another  son 
(latei  James  I)  was  seized  and  detained  in  England 
by  Henry  IV,  King  Robert  died — of  grief,  it  is  said 

Robert  I  (Robert  the  Magnificent),  d  10J5.  duke 
of  Normandv  (1027-  35) ,  father  of  William  the  Con- 
queror He  is  often  identified  with  the  legendaty 
ROBERT  THE  DEV  IL  He  aided  HENRY  I  of  I  ranee 
against  hu>  rebellious  brother  and  mother,  inter- 
vened in  the  affairs  of  Flanders,  and  supported 
Edward  tho  Confessor,  then  in  exile  at  Robert's 
court  Having  designated  as  his  heir  his  illegiti- 
mate son  William,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem and  died  at  Nicaea 

Robert  II  (Robert  Curthose),  c  1054-1134,  duke  of 
Normandv  (1087  1106) ,  eldest  son  of  Wn  M\M  I  of 
England  Aided  bv  Philip  I  of  Fiance,  he  rebelled 
(1077)  against  his  father,  whom  he  wounded  in 
bittle  (1079)  He  was  subsequently  reconciled  to 
him,  then  again  exiled  At  W  ilium's  death  he  suc- 
ceeded to  Noirnandy,  England  falling  to  WIUJAM 
II  He  and  William  were  inter mittentlv  at  war 
(1091-96)  till  Rolwrt  went  (1090  1100)  on  the 
First  Crusade  Aftei  his  return  he  disputed  the 
claim  of  HKNRY  1  to  the  English  tin  one  but  was 
persuaded  to  uc  c  ept  a  settlement  The  conflict  was 
revived,  however,  and  Henry  defeated  Robert  it 
Tinchebrai  (HOb),  seized  Normandy,  and  kept 
Robert  a  prisoner  of  the  English  See  biogtaphy  b> 
C  W  David  (1920) 

Robert,  Henry  Martyn.  1837-1023,  American  mili- 
tary ongrneer,  b  Robcrtsville,  S  C  ,  grad  West 
Point,  1857  In  tho  Civil  War  he  was  assigned  to 
the  engineers  and  worked  on  the  defenses  of  Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia,  and  the  New  England  coast 
Almost  continuously  from  1H67  until  1895,  he  was 
in  charge  of  river,  harbor,  and  c  oast  improvements 
along  the  Pacific  and  Gulf  coasts,,  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  on  Long  Island  Sound  In  1'Wl  he  was 
appointed  brigadier  general,  chief  of  engineers, 
soon  afterward  he  retired  He  is  best  known  as  the 
author  of  a  book  on  parliamentary  law,  Pncktt 
Manual  of  Rides  of  Order  for  I\hl>,ratn<  A^em- 
hlies  (1870),  of  which  a  levision  appeared  in  191  5 

Robert, Leopold  (liiopold'robcV),  1794-1835.  Frenc  h 
genre  painter,  b  Switzerland,  student  of  J  L 
David  He  excelled  in  depicting  Italian  folk  life  m 
a  classical  style  His  two  best-known  paintings, 
Pilgnmagt,  of  the  Madomia  of  the  Arc,  or  Spring, 
and  Harvesters  in  the  Pontine  Marshes,  or  Summer, 
are  m  the  Louvre 

Robert  Bruce    see  ROBERT  I,  king  of  Sc  otland 

Robert  College,  at  Istanbul,  opened  1803  with  fund*, 
contributed  bv  Christopher  R  Robert  and  other 
Americans  for  the  higher  education  of  Turkish 
men  In  1912  a  school  of  engineering  was  added  to 
the  college  of  arts  and  sc  renc  es  The  buildings  are 
on  a  hill  overlooking  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Bosporus 

Robert  Curthose  see  ROBLUT  II,  duke  of  Normandv 

Robert-Fleury,  Joseph  Nicolas  (zhozef  nekoli' 
rSber'-fluro'),  1797-1890,  French  historical  painter 
He  enjoyed  a  long  caieer  of  official  honors  crowned 
by  the  directorship  of  the  Acad6mie  de  trance  a 
Rome  in  1S64  He  is  best  known  for  paintings  of 
such  subjects  as  Scene  from  the  Massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew  and  Charles  V  at  Yuste  Many  of 
them  are  in  tho  Luxemlxmrg  Museum,  Pans  His 
son,  Tony  Robert-Fleury  (tfine'),  1837-1912,  also 
a  historical  painter,  is  repiesented  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Museum  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum 

Robert  Grosseteste.  see  GROSSI/T^STE,  ROBIHT 

Robert  Guiscard  (geskar').  c  1015-1085  Norman 
conqucior  of  S  Italy,  one  of  the  sons  of  Tancred  de 
Hautoville  (see  NORMANS)  Robeit  joined 
(c  1046)  his  bi  others  in  S  Italy  and  fought  with 
them  to  expel  the  Byzantines  In  1057  he  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Humphrey  as  count  of  Apulia, 
and  m  1059  Pope  NIC  holas  II  inv  ested  him  at  Melfi 
with  the  counties  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily 
Most  of  these  lands  remained  to  l>e  conquered,  and 
Robert  sot  himself  to  the  task  with  the  help  of  his 
younger  brother  Roger,  who  wrested  (1001-91) 
Sic  ily  from  the  Arabs  (see  ROC.EU  I)  Calabria  was 
occupied  by  1000,  Ban  foil  in  1071,  Salorno  in 
1076  Robert's  attacks  on  the  duchy  of  Benevento, 
a  papal  fief,  provoked  papal  displeasure  (1074), 
but  a  reconciliation  was  brought  about  because  of 
Giegorv  VII's  need  of  Norman  assistance  against 
Emperoi  Henry  IV  Ultimately  only  the  city  and 
a  small  ring  of  land  around  Benevento  remained  to 
tho  pope  Robert  now  coveted  the  Byzantine 
Empire  Championing  tho  cause  of  the  deposed 
emperor,  Michael  VII,  he  sailed  in  1081,  conquered 
Corfu,  and  defeated  (1082)  ALEXIUS  I.  In  1083  he 
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returned  to  aid  Pope  GREGORY  VII,  who  was  be- 
sieged m  the  Castel  Sant'  Angelo  Robert's  troops 
sacked  Rome  for  three  days  (1084),  but  were  again 
expelled  by  those  of  Emperor  Henry  IV.  Robert, 
with  his  elder  son  BOHEMOND,  resumed  their  con- 
quests in  the  east  Robert  died  of  fever  during  the 
siege  of  Cephaloma  and  was  succeeded  in  Apulia 
by  his  younger  son,  Roger 
Robert-Houdin,  Jean  Eugene,  see  HOUDIN,  JEAN 

EUGENE  ROBERT 

Robert  of  Brunne.  see  MANNYNO,  ROBERT. 
Robert  of  Courtenay  (kdrt'nd-,  koortuna'),  d  1228, 
Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople  (1221-28)  His 
father,  Peter  of  Courtenav ,  count  of  Auxerre  in 
France,  died  in  1217,  shortly  after  his  election  by 
tho  Latin  nobles  to  sue  ceed  Henry  of  Flanders  as 
emperor  Robert's  mother  Yolande  was  regent  un- 
til 1219,  when  Robeit  was  elected  to  succeed  hii» 
father  Ho  was  c  rowned  in  1221  Disaster  befell 
tho  Latin  Empire  in  1224,  when  Robert  was  de- 
feated almost  simultaneously  by  Theodore,  despot 
of  Epirus,  and  by  John  III,  emperor  of  Nicaoa  The 
emperor's  tomtoms  were  reduced  to  little  more 
than  the  city  of  Constantinople  Robert  was  de- 
posed in  1228,  and  his  brother  Baldwin  II  suc- 
ceeded him  under  the  regenc  v  of  John  of  Brienne 
Robert  of  Geneva,  d  H04,  Genevan  churchman, 
antipope  (1378-91,  see  SCHISM,  GREAT)  with  the 
name  Clement  VII  He  was  aichbishop  of  Cam- 
brai  (1368)  and  was  created  (1371)  a  caidmal  He 
was  subsequently  papal  legato  in  Italy,  and  he 
jut  down  a  rebellion  at  Cesena  with  gieat  cruelty 
In  1378,  on  the  death  of  GHEOOKY  XI.  URBAN  VI 
was  elected,  but  the  cardinals  reconsidered  and 
elected  Robert  instead  He  went  to  Avignon  at 
once,  and  the  Great  Schism  had  begun  He  was 
lecogmzed  bv  I1  ranee  (his  piotector),  by  Scotland, 
(I1  lance's  ally),  and  by  Castile,  A r agon,  Navarre, 
Denmaik,  and  Norway  Several  Italian  and  Ger- 
man states  also  recognized  him  Portugal  twice 
recognized,  and  twice  repudiated  him  He  was  un- 
successful in  trying  to  increase  his  support  He 
died  just  as  the  ideas  that  led  to  the  conciliar 
theoiy  were  l>emg  propagated  from  Paris  His 
successor  at  Avignon  was  Benedict  XIII  (see 
LUNA,  PEDRO  DE) 

Robert  of  Gloucester  (glcVstur,  glo'stur),  fl  c  1300, 
an  English  writer,  possibly  a  monk  of  Gloucester 
To  him  is  attributed  a  Middle  English  metrical 
chronicle  in  the  Gloucestershire  dialect  which 
covers  the  period  from  Brutus  to  1270  Probably 
tho  chrome  le  was  written  by  moro  than  one  person, 
foi  the  two  recensions,  while  having  one  part 
(through  the  reign  of  Henry  I)  in  common,  vaiy  in 
the  length  of  the  continuations,  one  also  has  a  long 
inser  tion  in  the  early  material  The  chronicle  is  im- 
portant  for  philological  studies  and  for  the  history 
of  the  teign  of  Henry  III 

Robert  of  Jumieges  (zhumy  c"zh'),  fl  1037-62,  Nor- 
man churchman  in  England,  b  Normandy  As 
abbot  of  Jumic^gcs  he  won  tho  favor  of  Edwaid 
(Inter  Enw  VRD  THE  CONH-SHOII)  during  Edward's 
exile  in  Normandv  Ho  went  (1043)  to  England 
with  the  king  and  received  the  bishopiic  of  London 
(1044),  becoming  archbishop  of  Canterbury  m 
1051  A  leaclei  of  the  Norman  party  of  the  king, 
he  opposed  the  powerful  Earl  Godwin  and  helped 
send  him  into  exile  in  1051  Upon  Godwin's  return 
he  fled  to  Fiance,  was  later  outlawed  by  the  hostile 
English,  and  never  succeeded  in  returning  to  his 
see,  despite  the  support  of  the  pope 
Roberts,  Benjamin  Titus,  1823-93,  American 
cleigynum,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Free  Meth- 
odist Church  ,  b  Gowanda,  N  Y  He  was  expelled 
in  1858  from  tho  Goncsco  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  of  Now  York  state,  be- 
cause of  his  criticisms  of  conditions  and  methods  of 
modern  Methodism  He  and  other  ministers  of  tho 
same  mind  formed  the  Free  Methodist  Church  of 
North  America  in  I860,  of  which  he  was  general 
superintendent  from  1860  to  1893 
Roberts,  Sir  Charles  George  Douglas,  1*60-1943, 
Canadian  author,  b  near  Frederic  ton,  N  B  ,  grad 
Umv  of  New  Brunswick,  1870  After  teaching 
literature  several  years  at  King's  College,  Windsor, 
N  S  ,  he  moved  to  Now  York  (1897),  later  to  Eng- 
land, and  finally,  after  serving  in  the  First  World 
War,  bac  k  to  Canada,  settling  in  Toronto  Ho 
greatly  influenced  othci  joung  Canadian  poets  of 
the  "Confederation  school," — such  as  Bliss  Car- 
man and  Archibald  Lampman — with  his  nature 
lyrics  and  idvls  in  Orion  (1880),  Divers  Tones 
(1880),  and  other  volumes  He  is  best  known  to 
tho  public  for  his  numerous  talos  of  wildlife,  e  g  , 
Watchers  of  the  Trails  (1904)  and  Hoof  and  Claw 
(1913)  Ho  was  also  the  author  of  many  other 
works,  including  a  popular  History  of  Canada 
(1897)  Upon  his  return  to  Canada  he  received 
many  acknowledgments  of  his  literary  reputation, 
among  wlm  h  were  the  Lome  Pierce  rnedal  from  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Canada  (1926)  and  a  barouetcv 
(1 935)  See  his  Selected  Poems  ( 1 936) ,  James  Cap- 
pon,  Roberta  and  the  Influences  of  His  Times  (1905) 
Roberts,  David,  1796-1864,  British  landscape  and 
architectural  painter,  largely  self-taught  He  be- 
gan as  a  scene  painter  in  Edinburgh  and  London 
Later  he  traveled  widely  Both  his  paintings  and 
his  published  lithographic  reproductions  were  pop- 
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ular  His  nainting  Interior  of  Burgo*  Cathedral  is  in 
the  Tate  Galleiy,  London  Among  his  lithographs 
are  Skttchet  in  Spain  and  Sketches  tn  Italy 
Roberts,  Elizabeth  Msdox,  1885-1941,  American 
poet  and  novelist,  b  Perryvillo,  Ky  ,  grad  Univ. 
of  Chicago,  1921  Her  early  poetry  was  awarded 
the  Fiak  Prae  at  the  Univ  of  Chicago  and  ap- 
peared as  Under  the  Tree  (1922),  poems  for  chil- 
dren Her  later  collection,  Song  in  the  Meadow 
(1940),  displays  hei  hnc.il  and  ballad-wilting 
ability  She  is  best  known  for  her  novels  and  sto- 
ries of  the  Kentucky  mountain  people,  and  her  work 
la  distinguished  by  fidelity  to  their  speech  and  cus- 
toms. Her  novels  me  lude  The  Time  of  Man  (1926) , 
My  Heart  and  My  Flesh  (1927),  Jingling  in  the 
Wind  (1928),  The  Grutt  Meadow  (1930),  a  story  of 
the  settling  of  Kentm  kv;  A  Buried  Treasure  (1931) , 
and  Black  la  \fy  Trudove's  Hair  (1938)  Some  of 
her  short  stones  are  collected  m  The  Haunted  Mir- 
ror (1932)  and  Not  by  Mange  Gods  (1941) 
Roberts,  Frederick  Sleigh,  1st  Earl  Roberts  of 
Kandahar  (kanddhar'),  1832-1914.  British  field 
marshal  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Sandhurst 
and  joined  the  Bengal  Artillery  (1851)  foi  service  in 
India  He  served  under  his  father  on  the  north- 
wast  frontiei  and  distinguished  himself  in  a  num- 
ber of  engagements,  notably  in  the  Sepoy  Rebel- 
lion  He  acquired  a  reputation  as  an  expert  in  the 
quartermaster  general's  department  and  had  pro- 
gressed to  the  rank  of  major  general  in  1875 
Roberts  advocated  the  "forward"  policy  against 
Russian  encroachment",  whic  h  became  the  general 
defensive  policy  of  India  As  commander  of  the 
Punjab  frontier  forces  m  1878  Roberta  forced  the 
acceptance  by  Afghanistan  of  the  British  demands 
m  the  Treaty  of  Gandarauk  (1879)  He  remained 
in  Afghanistan  to  repulse  subsequent  outbreaks, 
becoming  a  populai  British  hero  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Afghan  forces  following  a  forced  march  of 
300  nu  to  Kandahar  (1880)  Roberts  was  made 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Madras  army  in  1881 
and  of  the  entire  Indian  fortes  in  1885  In  1893  he 
returned  to  England  and  wrote  his  reminiscences, 
Forty-one  Years  in  India  (1897)  In  1899,  when 
the  English  were  meeting  reverses  at  the  hands  of 
the  Boers  in  South  Africa,  Roberts  was  sent  to  take 
control  Aided  bv  his  chief  of  staff,  Lord  KITCH- 
BNBR,  Roberts  reorganized  the  transport  system, 
achieving  a  mobility  that  had  been  lacking  By 
Nov  ,  1900,  the  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR  seemed  near  a 
successful  conclusion,  and  Roberts  was  returned 
home  and  awarded  an  earldom  Roberts'*!  office  as 
commander  in  chief  of  the  British  army  was  abol- 
ished m  1904,  and  thereafter  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  cause  of  compulsory  military  service  for  homo 
defense,  setting  forth  his  ideas  in  Fallacies  and 
Faett  (1911). 

Roberts,  Howard,  1843-1900,  American  sculptor, 
b,  Philadelphia,  studied  at  the  Pennsylvania  Ac  ad- 
emy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  in  France  His  statue  La 
Premifrre  Pose  at  the  Centennial  ExpoBition,  1870, 
was  the  first  notable  American  work  to  show  the 
influence  of  modern  French  schooling  He  made  a 
statue  of  Robert  Fulton  for  Statuary  Hali,  Wash- 
ington, D  C  ,  and  portrait  busts. 
Roberts,  Kenneth  Lewis,  1885-.  American  author, 
b  Kennebunk,  Maine,  grad  Cornell,  1908  Well 
known  as  staff  correspondent  for  the  Saturday 
Evening  Pott  and  as  the  author  of  travel  books,  in 
1928  he  retired  to  write  the  Chronicles  of  Arundel,  a 
series  of  American  historical  novels  including 
Arundel  (1930),  The  Lively  Lady  (1931),  Rabble  in 
Arms  (1933),  and  Captain  Caution  (1934)  He  has 
since  written  the  novels  Northwest  Passage  (1937), 
Oliver  Wiswdl  (1940),  and  Lydia  Batfjsy  (1946)  and 
several  books  of  essays  and  has  edited  two  histori- 
cal source  books  See  the  autobiographical  / 
Wanted  to  Write  (1949) 

Roberts,  Owen  Josephus,  1875-,  American  jurist, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  U  S  Supreme  Court 
(1930-45),  b  Philadelphia,  grad  Umv  of  Penn- 
sylvania (B  A.,  1895,  LL  B  ,  1898)  He  practiced 
law  in  his  native  city,  and  while  teaching  law 
(1898-1918)  at  the  Umv  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was 
(1901-4)  assistant  district  attorney  of  Philadelphia 
co  In  the  Pn-»t  World  War  he  was  appointed  by 
the  U  S  Attorney  General  to  prosecute  <  ases  in- 
volving espionage,  and  he  became  nationally 
known  as  a  prosecuting  attorney  m  the  Teapot 
Dome  scandal  (1924)  While  serving  as  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Robeits  was  ap- 
pointed (1941)  bv  President  F  D  Roonevelt  to 
head  a  commission  to  investigate  the  Pearl  Harbor 
disaster  After  he  resigned  from  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  became  (1948)  dean  of  the  Umv  of  Penn- 
sylvania law  school 

Robertson,  Agnes,  1833-1916,  British  actress  The 
adopted  daughter  of  Charlas  Kean,  she  made  her 
debut  (1851)  at  Princess's  Theatre,  London,  as 
Nerissa  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  In  1853  she 
married  Dion  BOUCICAXJLT  and  came  with  him  to 
the  United  States,  where  she  played  leading  parts 
m  his  Irish  dramas  Hor  greatest  successes,  how- 
ever, were  m  the  title  roles  of  Boucicault's  Jessie 
Brown,  or,  The  Relief  of  Lucknow  and  Dot. 
Robertson,  Frederick  William,  1816-53,  English 
clergyman  and  lecturer  Ordained  (1840)  in  the 
Church  of  England,  m  1847  he  began  his  ministry 


in  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton.  His  understanding  of 
the  truths  of  the  spiritual  life  and  bis  power  in  pre- 
senting them  gave  him  great  influence  in  the  pul- 
pit He  strove  to  improve  conditions  among  the 
working  classes  of  Brighton  His  works,  published 
posthumously,  include  five  series  of  sermons  (1855- 
74),  which  were  widely  read 
Robertson,  Henrietta  Richardson :  see  RICHARDSON, 

HENRY  HANDEL 

Robertson,  James,  1742-1814,  American  frontiers- 
man, a  founder  of  Tennessee,  b  Brunswick  co  ,  Va 
He  was  reared  in  North  Carolina  Aftei  the  failure 
of  the  REGULATOR  MOVEMENT,  he  led  (1771)  a 
group  of  settlers  from  Orange  co  ,  N  C  ,  to  the 
transmontane  region  and  became  a  loader  of  the 
WAUTAUOA  ASSOCIATION  In  1779  Robertson  ex- 
plored the  Cumberland  river  country  for  Richard 
HBNDKRSON  and  his  TRANSYLVANIA  COMPANY  and 
on  Jan  1,  1780,  began  the  settlement  of  Nash- 
borough,  later  renamed  Nashville  Undei  the 
Cumbeiland  Compact  he  became  the  chief  civil 
and  military  oflioei  of  the  community,  and  its  sur- 
vival was  largely  due  to  his  wise  leadership  Neg- 
lected by  North  Carolina,  subjected  to  Indian 
attacks,  and  denied  free  passage  to  New  Orleans 
for  their  products,  the  Curnlxuland  settlers  came 
neai  placing  themselves  under  Spanish  rule  But 
North  Carolina's  cession  (1789)  of  its  Western 
lands  to  the  United  States  and  tho  subsequent 
creation  of  the  Southwest  Territory  held  them  in 
the  Union  When  the  state  of  Tennessee  was  or- 
ganised in  1796,  Robertson  was  prominent  in 
drafting  its  hist  constitution  In  his  later  yeara  he 
served  as  agent  to  the  Chickasaw  Bee  Aichibald 
Hendeison,  The  Conquest  of  the  Old  Southwest 
(1920),  biography  by  T  E  Matthews  (1934) 
Robertson,  Morgan.  1861-1915,  American  author 
of  sea  stories,  b  Oswego,  N  Y  Hw  writing  was 
based  on  his  experience  as  a  sailor  from  1877  to 
1886  Among  his  books  of  shoit  stones  arc  Spun- 
Yarn  (1898),  Where  Angela  Fear  to  Tread  (1899), 
and  Sinful  Peck  (1903) 

Robertson,  Thomas  William,  1829-71,  English  dram- 
atist Many  of  his  successful  comedies,  superficial 
but  more  realistic  than  others  of  the  peuod,  were 
created  for  the  actress  Marie  Wilton,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Squiro  Bancroft  His  first  success, 
David  Garnck  (1864),  was  followed  by  Society 
(1865),  Our*  (1866),  Caste  (1867),  School  (1869), 
andMP  (1870)  Several  of  these,  including  Caste, 
are  still  played  See  his  Life  and  Writings  (od  by 
T  E  Pemberton,  1893) 

Robertson,  William,  1721-93,  Scottish  churchman 
and  historian  He  studied  at  the  Umv  of  Edin- 
burgh, entered  the  Churrh  of  S<otland,  and  as  a 
member  of  its  general  assembly  was  the  leader  of 
the  moderate  party  His  History  of  Scotland  during 
the  Reigns  of  Queen  Mary  and  King  James  VI  (2 
vols ,  1759)  was  a  factual,  pragmatic  history, 
praised  for  its  literary  merits  and  breadth  of  view 
by  Edmund  Burko,  David  Hume,  and  others  and 
widely  read  in  Scotland  Soon  after  its  success,  he 
became  principal  of  the  Umv  of  Edinburgh,  mod- 
erator of  the  general  assembly  ,  and  historiographer 
royal  The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V  (3 
vols,,  1760,  ed  by  W  H  Prescott.  2  vols  ,  1857) 
was  his  mastei  piece,  though  it  has  long  been  obso- 
lete His  History  of  tht  Discovery  and  Settlement  of 
America  (2  vols  ,  1777)  was  the  first  sympathetic 
treatment  in  English  of  tho  Spanish  in  America. 
His  interest  in  tho  backgiound  of  history  is  re- 
flected in  his  last  work,  A  Historical  Disquisition 
concerning  the  Knowledge  Which  the  Ancients  Had 
of  India  (1781)  A  number  of  colle<  ted  editions  of 
his  work  have  l>eeu  published  Sec  J  B  Black, 
The  Art  of  History  (1<J2«) 

Robertson,  Sir  William,  1860-1933,  English  general 
He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  1877  and  was  later  sent 
to  India  Fiom  1892  to  1896  he  served  aa  a  staff 
captain  in  the  intelligence  department  m  India, 
and  in  a  similar  capacity  under  Lord  Roberts  m 
the  South  African  Wai  At  tho  outbieak  of  tho 
First  World  War  he  wont  to  France  as  quarter- 
master general  of  the  British  army,  became  (1915) 
chief  of  staff  to  Gen  Sir  John  b  icueh,  and  was  pro- 
moted general  He  was  chief  of  the  imperial  gen- 
eral staff  (1915-18)  and  came  into  conflict  with 
Lloyd  George  over  the  concentration  of  forces  on 
the  Western  Front,  a  move  which  General  Robert- 
son strongly  advocated  He  was  relieved  of  his 
command  in  Fob  ,  1918  He  commanded  (1919-20) 
the  British  army  on  the  Rhine  and  was  made  a 
baronet  (1919)  and  a  field  maishal  (1920)  He  is 
the  author  of  From  Private  to  Field-Marshal  (1921) 
and  Soldiers  and  Statesmen,  1914-191*  (1926). 
Robert  the  Bruce  see  ROBERT  I,  king  of  Scotland 
Robert  the  Devil,  hero  of  a  medieval  legend  which 
perhaps  owed  certain  details  to  the  life  of  Robert 
I,  duke  of  Normandy  He  was  sold  to  the  devil  by 
his  mother  before  his  birth,  but  upon  discovering 
the  fact  did  penance  and  succeeded  in  purifying 
himself  of  his  many  sins.  The  story  exists  in  several 
French  and  English  versions  and  is  the  basis  of 
Meyerbeer's  opera  Robert  le  Diable 
Robert  the  Strong,  d  866,  French  warrior,  count  of 
Anjou  and  Blois,  father  of  the  French  kings  Eudos 
and  Robert  I,  and  ancestor  of  the  Capetians.  He 
joined  the  rebellious  nobles  against  Emperor 


Charles  II;  they  invited  Louis  the  German  to  in- 
vade France.  Becoming  reconciled  to  Charles  in 
861,  he  was  charged  with  the  defense  of  the  coun- 
try between  the  Seine  and  the  Lone,  from  which  he 
repelled  the  Bretons  and  Normans.  He  was  killed 
fighting  against  the  Normans. 

Roberval  (r&'bdrvOl,  Fr  rdbfcrvalOt  town  (pop. 
3,220),  S  Quo  ,  on  the  southwest  shore  of  Lake  St. 
John  and  W  of  Chicoutimi  It  la  a  resort,  with  an 
airport,  m  a  dairying,  lumbering,  and  potato- 
growing  region 

Robeson,  Paul  (rOb'trim),  1898-,  American  Negro 
actor  and  concert  singer,  b  Princeton,  N  J.  The 
son  of  a  runaway  slave  who  became  a  minister, 
Robeson  graduated  first  from  Rutgers  (1919), 
where  he  was  a  "four  letter"  man  in  athletics  and 
a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  then  from  Co- 
lumbia Umv  School  of  Law  (1923).  In  1924  he 
embarked  on  a  theatrical  career,  playing  leading 
roles  in  Eugene  O'Neill's  All  God's  Chilian  Got 
Wtngs  and  The  Emperor  Jones  He  began  his 
career  as  a  singer  (1925)  with  a  program  of  Negro 
spirituals,  and  his  rich,  warm  baritone  voice  has 
since  become  known  all  over  the  world  His 
theatrical  caieei  continued  with  triumphs  in  Fer- 
ber  and  Kern's  Showboat,  Shakspere's  Othello  (in 
England,  19  JO,  in  the  United  States,  1943-45),  and 
O'Neill's  Hairy  Ape  Some  of  the  moving  pictures 
in  which  he  stanod  include  The  Emperor  Jones, 
Sanders  of  the  River,  King  Solomon's  Mines,  ami 
Song  of  Freedom  Hee  biographies  by  his  wife  ( 1930) 
and  Shirley  Giaham  (1946) 

Robesonia  (r&busO'neu),  borough  (pop  1,570).  HE 
Pa  ,  W  of  Reading,  settled  1855  It  has  textile 
mills 

Robespierre,  Maximilien  Marie  Isidore  (robz'pWr, 
-per,  Fr  ra.iksome'lve'  nvir?'  6/6d6r'  r6b6spvfir'), 
1758-94,  one  of  the  leading  figuies  of  the  French 
Revolution  His  youth  was  poverty-stricken,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  study  law  in  Pans  only  by  a 
scholarship  Returning  to  lus  native  Arras,  he 
practiced  law,  gained  some  reputation,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  his  patron,  the  bishop  of  Arras,  to  a 
judgeship.  which  he  losigned  because  ho  objected 
to  capital  punishment  Robespierre  soon  came 
under  the  influence  of  Rousseau's  theoues,  democ- 
racy and  deism  became  his  dogmas,  arid  lus  em- 
phasis on  virtue  later  earned  him  tho  epithet,  tho 
Incoi  ruptihle  Elected  to  the  States-General  of 
1789,  he  remained  in  obscurity,  but  his  influence  in 
the  Jacobin  Club  grew  steadily  until  he  became  its 
leader  (see  JACOBINH).  Elected  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  he  championed  tho  law  that  made  mem- 
bers of  the  Constituent  Assembly  ineligible  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  He  unsuccessfully  attacked 
the  war  policy  of  tho  GIRONDISTS,  and,  though  he 
became  a  member  of  tho  Commune  of  Paris  (Aug 
10,  1792),  he  was  not  a  leader  in  it  As  a  deputy 
from  Paris  in  the  National  Convention,  he  played 
an  important  part  in  tho  quariel  between  the  Gi- 
rondists and  the  MOUNTAIN,  but  he  still  was  over- 
shadowed by  Marat  and  DANTON  Robespierre  de- 
manded the  execution  of  the  king  and  was  a  leadei 
in  the  rising  t/hat  brought  about  the  destruction  of 
the  Giiondists  On  July  27,  1793,  ho  was  elected 
to  the  second  Committee  of  Public  Safety  (the 
"Great  Committee"),  where  his  powers  waxed 
while  Danton's  waned  The  dangers  of  foreign  in- 
vasion and  internal  dissent  led  the  committee  to  in- 
augurate the  RKIC.N  o*  TERROR,  with  which  the 
name  of  Robespieire,  its  leading  apologist,  is  al- 
ways associated  Having  disposed  of  the  Giron- 
dists, Robespiene  turned  against  both  tho  extreme 
left  and  the  so-called  moderates  Jacques  Rene 
H&HERT  and  his  party  weio  overtluown,  the  mod- 
erates led  by  Dauton  and  Camille  DESMOULINS 
followed  soon  after  (Maich,  1794)  The  guillotine 
having  cleared  their  way,  Rot>espieire  and  his  two 
lieutenants,  Louis  de  SAINT-JUST  arid  Georges 
COUTHON,  gave  every  appearance  of  being  mastei  s 
of  France  The  Law  of  22  Prainal  (June  10,  1794) 
made  tho  Revolutionary  Tribunal  an  arbitrary  tool 
and  initiated  the  bloody  horrors  of  the  Gieat  Tei- 
ror,  Robespierre  even  succeeded  in  forcing  laa 
deism  on  his  colleagues  by  establishing  the  worship 
of  the  Supreme  Being  However,  lus  dreams  of  a 
new  state  were  not  yet  accomplished  His  enemies 
weio  desperate,  and  France  was  sick  of  the  Terror 
On  9  Thermidoi  (July  27,  1794)  Samt-Just'a  attack 
on  Robespierre'*)  enemies  was  tho  signal  for  a 
dramatic  rising  in  the  Convention  against  Robes- 
pierre, led  by  Jean  Lambert  TALLIKN  and  BILLAUD- 
VARBNNE  Robespiene  was  ai  rested,  and,  though 
he  was  freed  by  the  troops  of  the  commune,  he 
hesitated  to  lead  an  insurrection  against  the  Con- 
vention. B AHR AS  and  his  troops  did  not  hesitate 
but  attacked,  they  seized  Robespierre  He  was 
summarily  tried  and  guillotined  with  his  followers 
the  next  morning  (July  28).  Legends  concerning 
him  and  hia  ideas  grew  up.  Generally  he  came  to 
be  considered  an  ambitious  demagogue  and  dic- 
tator; others  praised  him  as  an  idealistic  champion 
of  social  revolution.  Among  historians,  AULARD 
and  MATHIEZ  are  the  chief  leaders  of  the  opposing 
schools.  See  their  works  and  the  biographies,  by 
Ernest  Hainel  (3  vols  ,  1805-67,  in  French),  Hilairo 
Beiloc  (1901),  Louis  Gowelm  (Eng,  tr.,  1927),  J  M 
Thompson  (2  vote.,  1936),  G.  J.  Remer  (1936), 
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Sieburg  <Eng.  tr.,  1937),  Ralph  Korn- 
gold  (1937),  and  James  Michael  Eagan  (1938). 
robin  Or  robin  redbreast,  name  In  the  Old  World  of  a 
small  bird  of  the  warbler  family  and  in  the  New 
World  of  a  familiar  migratory  bird  of  the  thrush 
family  named  by  English  colonists  after  their  be- 
loved redbreast  The  eastern  robin  of  America  is 
about  10  in.  long  (more  than  4  in  longer  than  the 
European  robin),  its  back  ia  ohve  gray,  the  head 
and  tail  darker;  the  white  throat  is  barred  with 
bla<k,  and  the  breast  is  chestnut  red  Its  early 
spring  return,  its  cheerful  warble,  and  its  destruc- 
tion of  harmful  insects  make  it  a  welcome  bird. 
The  eggs  are  a  clear  greenish  blue  Usually  two 
broods  are  raised  Geographic  varieties  of  the  robin 
in  North  America  are  the  western,  the  noithwest- 
ern,  the  southern,  arid  the  Hun  Lucas  robins 
Robin  Goodfellow,  nus<  hiovous  and  merry  elf, 
sprite,  or  goblin  in  diminutive  human  shape,  popu- 
larly believed  in  the  16th  and  17th  cent  to  haunt 
the  English  countryside  Some  of  his  powers  and 
tncks  are  mentioned  by  Shakspeie  (who  identified 
him  with  PUCK)  in  A  Midsummer  Night' a  Dream 
(11  1) 

Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite, 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite, 
Call'd  Robin  Good-fellow   are  not  you  ho, 
That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagory, 
Skim  milk,  and  sometimes  labor  in  the  guern, 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  churn , 
And  sometime  make  the  dunk  to  beai  no  barm, 
Mislead  night-wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm? 
See  FAIRY     See  also  M    W    Latham,  The  Eliza- 
bethan Fames  (1930) 

Robin  Hood,  legendary  outlaw  of  England  With 
Little  John  (his  chief  archer),  Friar  Tuck,  Maid 
Manan,  and  his  band,  he  lived  in  Sherwood  Foiest 
and  robbed  the  nth  to  help  the  poor  He  was  men- 
tioned in  Piers  Plttwman  He  was  the  subject  of  at 
least  30  ballads  and  of  a  collection,  A  Gffst  of  Robyn 
Mode  (c  1510),  of  many  stones  and  plays,  and  of  an 
opera  bv  Reginald  de  Koven 

Robins,  Elizabeth,  ISotV,  Ariglo-Americ  an  actress 
and  author,  b  Louisville,  Kv  In  1885  she  married 
Gootge  Richmond  Parks  She  was  noted  in  the 
'90s  foi  hei  loles  in  Ibsen  diama^  Hei  novels, 
some  wntteri  under  the  name  C  E  Raimond,  in- 
clude Tht  Magnetic  North  (1904),  about  Alaska, 
The  Connrt  (1907),  about  the  English  militant  suf- 
frage movement,  and  My' Little  Sister  (1913)  She 
also  wrote  a  sufftagist  play,  Votes  for  Women  (1905) 
See  hei  Theatre  and  Friendship  Letters  of  Henry 
James  (1932)  and  her  autobiography,  Both  Sides  of 
the  Curtain  (L940) 

Robinson,  Benjamin  Lincoln,  1804-1935,  American 
botanist,  b  Bloonungton,  III  ,  grad  Harvard, 
1887  Ho  wrote  many  papers  on  the  classification 
of  the  higher  plants  of  the  United  States,.  Mexico, 
and  tropical  America  and  also  Flora  nf  the  Gala- 
pagos Inlands  (1902)  Ho  edited  the  seventh  edi- 
tion, New  Manual  of  Botany  (190H),  of  Asa  Gray's 
work  and  parts  of  the.  Synoptical  Flora  of  North 
Amiruu  (1895-97),  by  Gray  nnd  othcrfl  James 
Harvey  Robinson  was  his  brother 
Robinson,  Beverley,  1723-92,  American  Loyalist, 
b  Middlesex  <o  ,  Va  He  served  as  u  majoi  under 
Gen  James  Wolfe  at  Quebec  His  marriage  to 
Susanna  Phihpse,  an  heiress  to  extensive  properties 
on  the  Hudson  river,  enabled  him  to  eventually  be- 
come a  wealth>  landowner  He  disapproved  of  the 
separation  of  the  colonies  from  England,  and, 
moving  to  New  York  c  ity,  he  raised  a  Loy  abst  regi- 
ment, of  whu  h  he  bet  ame  c  olonel  He  was  involved 
in  the  preliminaries  of  Benedict  Arnold's  treason 
and  later  pleaded  for  Major  John  Andre's  life 
With  his  family  he  was  banished  from  New  York 
The  Robinson  property  was  confiscated  by  the 


state  of  New  York,  £17,000  being  paid  him_by  the 
British  government  for  the  loss    He        " 
bury  in  England 


Robinson,  Boardman,  1876-,  American  painter,  il- 
lustrator, and  cartoonist,  b  Somerset,  NS,  stud- 
ied at  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Art,  Boston, 
and  111  Pans  After  four  years  of  painting  in  San 
Franc  iseo  he  went  to  New  York  city  and  was  il- 
lustrator and  caitoouist  for  the  Morning  Teh  graph 
(1907-10)  and  for  the  Tribune  (1910-14)  Ho  went 
with  John  Reed  to  the  Balkans  and  Russia  at  the 
beginning  of  the  P'irst  World  War  His  Cartoons 
of  the  War  (1916)  is  a  satirical  record  Robinson 
was  cartoonist  for  the  Masses  and  its  successor, 
the  Liberator,  as  well  as  for  the  conservative  Har- 
per's Weekly,  until  he  went  to  England  in  1922  as 
cartoonist  for  the  London  Outlook  After  his  re- 
turn m  1924  he  taught  at  the  Art  Students  League 
and  became  known  for  his  murals  Since  1930  he 
haa  lived  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo  ,  and  since  1936 
has  been  director  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Fine 
Arts  Center.  Robinson  is  perhaps  most  famous  for 
draughtsmanship  in  his  cartoons  and  illustrations, 
eg,  for  Dostoyevsky's  works,  Masters's  Spoon 
River  Anthology,  and  Melville's  Moby  Dick  His 
murals  decorate  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York, 
the  Dept  of  Justice  Building,  Washington,  D  C  , 
and  many  other  buildings.  See  study  by  A.  W. 
Christ- Janer  (1946) 

Robinson,  Charles,  1818-94,  first  governor  of  the 
state  of  Kansas  (1861-63),  b.  Hard  wick,  Masa  He 
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was  educated  at  Amherst,  studied  medicine,  and, 
beginning  in  1843,  practiced  at  Belchertown, 
SpnngfieTd,  and  Pittsfield,  Mass.  In  1849  he 
joined  the  gold  rush  to  California,  where  he  be- 
came a  miner,  a  restaurant  keeper,  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Settlers  and  Miners  Tnburte  at  Sac- 
ramento Elected  to  the  California  legislature  in 
1850,  he  supported  squatter  sovereignty  and  op- 
posed the  establishment  of  slavery  He  returned 
(1851)  to  Massachusetts,  again  practiced  medicine, 
and  for  two  years  edited  the  Fitchburg  News  In 
1854  Robinson  went  to  Kansas  as  agent  of  the 
EMIGRANT  AID  COMPANY,  began  the  settlement  of 
Lawrence,  and  commanded  Free  State  forces  in 
the  Wakarusa  War  Under  the  Free  State  consti- 
tution adopted  by  the  Topeka  convention,  he  was 
elected  (Jan  ,  1856)  governor  He  attempted  to 
avoid  conflict  with  Federal  authorities,  but  ignored 
the  laws  passed  by  the  proslavery  territorial  legis- 
lature of  1855  and,  after  taking  office,  was  arrested 
for  treason  and  usurpation)  of  office  by  the  pro- 
slavery  party  A  Federal  grand  jury  ac  quitted  him 
Robinson  was  reelec  ted  in  1858  and,  under  tho 
Wyandotte  Constitution,  again  in'  1859,  but  wait- 
ed until  Kansas  was  admitted  (1861)  to  the  Union 
before  assuming  the  governorship  Ho  was  active 
ui  organizing  Kansas  regiments  for  the  Civil  War 
He  was  elected  state  senator  in  1874  and  1876, 
was  a  regent  of  tho  state  university  (1864-74, 
1893-94),  and  was  superintendent  of  the  Haskell 
Institute  at  Lawrence  (1887-89)  Ho  wrote  The 
Kansas  Conflict  (1892)  See  biography  by  F  W 
Blackmar  (1902) 

Robinson,  Charles  Seymour,  1829-99,  American 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  b  Bennmgton,  Vt  ,  edu- 
( ated  at  Williams  College  and  at  Union  and  Prince- 
ton theological  seminaries  From  1871  he  served 
as  pastor  of  various  Presbyterian  churches  in 
New  York  city,  but  he  is  particularly  remembered 
as  a  compiler  of  books  of  hymns  His  Laudes 
Domini  (1884)  and  other  hymn  collections  were 
widely  adopted 

Robinson,  Edward,  1858-19.31,  Amenran  archaeolo- 
gist and  museum  director,  b  Boston,  grad  Har- 
vard, 1879  After  six  years  as  curator  of  classical 
antiquities  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
he  became  its  director  in  1902,  serving  until  1905 
In  1906  he  bee  ame  assistant  direc  tor  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  he  served  as  director  from 
1910  to  1931 

Robinson,  Edwin  Arlington,  1869-1935,  American 
poet,  b  Head  Tide,  Maine,  attended  Harvard 
(1891-93)  He  grew  up  in  Gardiner,  Maine  and 
returned  there  to  write  after  leaving  Harvard  and 
again  after  living  in  New  York  in  1897  In  1899, 
having  written  two  volumes  of  verse,  The  Torrent 
and  the  Night  tip  fore  (privately  printed,  1896)  and 
The  Children  of  the  Night  (1897),  ho  settled  in  New 
York  He  was  still  comparatively  unknown  and 
tho  jobs  bv  which  he  supix>rted  himself  included 
construction  work  on  the  snbwav  until  in  1905 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  appointed  him  to 
tho  New  York  customhouse  Robinson  resigned 
in  1910,  from  1911  he  spent  his  summers  at  the 
MacDowell  Colony  m  Peterborough,  N  H  A 
somber,  ironic  analysis  of  charac  ter  is  evident  in 
his  portraits  of  New  Englanders  (sue  h  as  "Miniver 
Cheevy"  and  "Flamimmde")  and  in  "Ben  Jonson 
Entertains  a  Man  from  Stratford  "  They  show, 
too,  the  same  emotional  power  whic  h  underlies 
his  longer  tales,  eg,  Avon's  Harvest  (1921)  and 
Calender's  House  (1929),  his  Arthurian  romances, 
Merlin  (1917),  Lancelot  (1920),  and  Tristram 
(1927) ,  and  his  two  poetic  dramas.  Van  Zorn  (1914) 
and  The  Porcupine  (1915)  With  easy  technical 
mastery,  Robinson  wrote  in  traditional  metrical 
forms,  often  using  familiar  and  colloquial  language 
General  recognition,  long  denied  him,  came  in  1916 
for  The  Man  against  the  iS/ry  and  was  confirmed  by 
three  Pulitzer  Prizes— for  his  Collected  Poems 
(1921),  for  The  Man  Who  Died  Twice  (1924),  and 
for  Tnstram  (1927)  See  his  Collected  Poems  (com- 
plete rev  od  ,  1937),  Sehcted  Letters  (comp  by 
Ridgely  Torrence,  1940),  and  letters  in  Untnangu- 
laled  Stars  (ed  by  Denham  Sutcliffe,  1947),  Laura 
E  Richards,  EAR  (1936),  biography  by  Her- 
mann Hagedorn  (1938),  critical  biography  by 
E  E  Neff  (1948),  study  by  Yvor  Winters  (1946) 
Robinson,  Henry  Crabb,  1775-1867,  English  diarist, 
a  lawyer  His  voluminous  correspondence  and 
diaries  are  a  mine  of  information  about  his  literary 
acquaintances,  among  whom  were  Goethe,  Schiller, 
the  Wordsworths,  Coleridge,  and  Lamb  Various 
selections  from  his  wiitings  have  been  published 
since  1869,  the  most  recent  volumes  were  edited  by 
E  J  Morley,  who  also  wrote  his  biography  (1935) 
See  study  by  J  M  Baker  (1937) 
Robinson,  Jackie  (Jack  Roosevelt  Robinson),  19 19-, 
American  baseball  player,  the  first  Negro  to  play 
in  the  major  leagues,  b  Cairo,  Ga  He  was  reaied 
in  Pasadena,  Cahf ,  to  which  his  family  removed 
(1920)  after  his  father  died  He  became  an  out- 
standing athlete  in  high  school  and  junior  college. 
While  attending  (1939-41)  the  Umv  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  he  established  a  state-wide  reputa- 
tion at  baseball,  basketball,  football,  and  track 
Robinson  left  college  to  support  his  mother,  and  in 
1941  he  played  professional  football  with  the  Loa 


ROBINSON,  JOSEPH  TAYLOR 

Angeles  Bulldogs  of  the  Pacific  Coast  League  He 
entered  (1942)  the  U  S  army  in  the  Second  World 
War  and  was  discharged  OH  a  lieutenant  in  1945 
After  coaching  (1945)  basketball  at  Samuel  Huston 
College  for  Negroes  in  Austin,  Texas,  be  plaved 
shortstop  for  the  Kansaa  City  Monarchs  of  the 
Negro  American  Baseball  League  In  Oct ,  1945, 
Branch  Rickey,  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers 
baseball  organization,  signed  Robinson  to  play  for 
the  Montreal  Royals,  a  Brooklyn  farm  club  of  tho 
International  League  Despite  several  tense  situa- 
tions in  spring  training  m  the  South  and  many  in- 
conveniences during  the  season,  Robinson — the 
first  Negro  ball  player  in  that  league — excelled  as 
second  baseman  and  won  the  batting  crown  of  the 
league  for  1946  In  1947  major-league  precedent 
was  shattered  when  Robmjon  was  brought  up  to 
the  Brooklyn  dub  Negroes  had  never  before 
played  in  big-league  competition,  but  resistance 
against  Robinson  died  down  soon  after  tho  well- 
built,  agilo  Negro  proved  his  worth.  In  1949  he 
won  tho  batting  crown  of  the  National  League,  hit- 
ting 342,  and  was  named  the  most  valuable  plaver 
of  the  league  Other  Negroes  began  playing  in  the 
major  leagues  after  Robinson's  debut.  See  his 
autobiography,  My  Own  Story  (1918) 

Robinson,  James  Harvey,  18bS-19J6,  American  his- 
torian, b  Bloommgton,  111  ,  grad  Harvard  (B  A  , 
1887,  M  A  ,  1888),  Ph  D  Umv  of  Freiburg,  1890 
Ho  taught  history  at  Columbia  Urnv  from  1892  to 
1919,  becoming  a  full  professor  in  1S95  In  1919 
h©  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research,  of  which  he.  was  the  first  direc  tor 
Through  his  writings  and  lectures,  in  which  ho 
stressed  tho  "new  history" — -the  social,  scientific, 
and  intellectual  progress  of  mankind  rather  than 
merely  political  happenings — he  exerted  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  study  and  teaching  of  his- 
tory An  editor  (1892-95)  of  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
he  was  also  an  associate  editor  (1912-20)  of  the 
American  Hmtoncal  Ketuw  and  president  (1929) 
of  the  American  Historical  Association  Among 
his  manv  textbooks  and  hooks  for  tho  general  pub- 
lic are  The  Deidopment  of  Modern  Europe  (2  vols  , 
1907-8,  rev  ed  ,  1929),  with  C  A  Beard,  The  Nevj 
History  (1912),  The  Mind  in  the  Making  (1921), 
which  enjoyed  a  wide  sale.  The  Humanizing  of 
Knowledge  (1923,  rev  ed  ,  1926),  The  Ordeal  of 
Civilization  (192b),  and  The  Human  Comedu  as  De- 
iised  and  Directed  by  Mankind  Itself  (1937)  See 
biography  bv  L  V  Hendncks  (1946) 

Robinson,  John,  1576 '-1625,  English  nonconformist 
pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  Holland  In  1592 
he  entered  Cambridge,  in  1597  he  received  a  fel- 
lowship and  was  ordained  Soon  thereafter  he 
became  curate  of  a  church  at  Norwich  He  was  a 
member  of  the  group  of  separatists  at  Gainsbor- 
ough and  a  little  later  (c  1606)  was  in  the  company 
of  the  separatists  gathered  around  William  Brew- 
ster  at  Scrooby  He  became  then  pastor  and  \*as 
a  loader  in  the  removal  (1608)  of  the  Scrooby 
group  to  Amsterdam  In  1609  he  and  his  flock 
moved  to  Leiden,  where  they  sot  up  a  church 
Robinson  actively  em  ouraged  the  projected  emi- 
gration (1620)  to  \menca  and  would  have  accom- 
panied the  PmiRiMS  had  the  majority  of  his  con- 
gregation gone,  with  their  settlement  at  Plymouth, 
CONOREO  \TioNAiasM  was  founded  in  the  New 
World  Robinson  wrote  a  number  of  essays  and  po- 
lemics 011  the  separatists'  position  See  his  works 
(od  by  Robert  Ashton  1851),  Champhn  Bur- 
rage,  New  Facts  concerning  John  Robinson  (1910), 
biography  by  W  H  Burgess  (1920). 

Robinson,  Sir  John  Beverley,  1791-1863,  Canadian 
jurist,  h  Berthier,  Quo  Ho  was  educated  at 
Kingston  and  at  Cornwall  under  John  Strachan, 
and  lator  ho  studied  law  He  served  as  an  ofhcei 
under  Isaac  Brock  in  1812  Appointed  acting  at- 
toinov  general  (1813).  then  solicitor  general,  and 
attorney  geneial  (1K18)  of  Upper  Canada,  he  sat 
(1821-30)  in  the  legislative  assembly  of  Upper 
Canada  In  1830  he  enteied  upon  his  32-year 
caieer  as  chief  justice  of  Upper  Canada,  in  this 
peiiod  he  was  also  biieflv  piesulent  of  the  execu- 
tive council  and  was  speaker  of  tho  legislative 
council  (1830-41)  A  man  of  great  ability  and  m- 
tegnty,  he  was,  as  a  leading  inembei  of  the  un- 
popular and  ultraconservatn  e  Family  Compact 
group,  an  opponent  of  the  Reform  party  in  its 
efforts  to  secure  responsible  government  and  of 
the  union  (1841)  of  ITpper  and  Lower  Canada 
See  biography  by  C  W  Robinson  (1904). 

Robinson,  Joseph  Taylor,  1872-1937,  U.S  Senator 
(1913  37),  b  Lonoke,  Ark  After  studv  at  tho 
Umv  of  Aikansas,  he  was  admitted  (1895)  to  the 
bar  and  practiced  in  his  native  town  He  was 
(1903-13)  in  tho  U  S.  House  of  Representatives 
and  became  (1913)  governor  of  Arkansas,  but  im- 
mediately icsigned  the  post  aftei  his  election  to 
the  U  S  Senate.  He  was  reflected  throe  times 
(1918,  1925,  1930)  and  ran  for  Vice  President  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  along  with  Alfred  E  Smith 
in  1928  As  majority  leader  (1933-37)  in  the  Sen- 
ate, he  steered  many  New  Deal  measures  tlirough 
the  Senate  and  assumed  (1937)  leadership  of  the 
fight  for  President  F.  D.  Roosevelt's  Supreme 
Court  organisation  bill. 
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Robinson,  Lennox,  1886-,  Irish  dramatist.    The     only    to    return,    embittered    against    humans. 


Clancy  Name  (1908),  in  one  act,  was  his  first  play, 
but  his  first  successes  include  the  historical  drama 
The  Dreamers  (1915);  a  play  about  Parnell,  The 
Lo«t  Leader  (1918),  and  the  comedy  The  White- 
headed  Boy  (1920)  His  later  dramas  of  Irish  life 
include  The  Big  House  (1920),  The  Far-off  Hdla 
(1928),  and  Drama  at  Jnish  (1933,  in  America,  la 
Life  Worth  Living?)  He  was  stage  manager  and 
director  for  the  ABBJY  THEATRE  in  Dublin  from 
1910  to  1914  and  from  1919  to  1923  and  has  been 
a  director  since  192.4.  He  served  as  organizing 
librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Trust  in  Ireland  from 
1915  to  1925  Robinson  has  lectured  and  taught 
variously  in  the  United  States  and  has  wntten 
short  stories  and  a  novel  as  well  as  editing  The 
Irish  Theotrt  (le<tutes,  1939)  and  Lady  Gregory's 
journals  (l°-46)  He  also  wrote  a  study  of  W  B 
Yeats  (19S9)  See  his  autobiographical  Curtain 
Up  (194'2) 

Robinson,  Mary  Darby,  1758-1800,  English  actress. 
She  waa  known  as  Perdita  from  her  appearances 
in  that  tole  in  The  Winter's  Tale  and  was  the  mis- 
tress of  the  print  e  of  Wales  (later  George  IV)  She 
had  groat  beauty,  and  her  portrait  was  painted  by 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Hoppner,  and  Romney 
An  edition  of  her  memoirs  was  published  in  1930 
See  E  Harrington,  Exquisite  Perdita  (1926) 
Robinson.  Sir  Robert,  188b-,  English  biochemist, 
educated  at  the  Univ  of  Manchester  He  was  pio- 
fessor  of  organic  chemistry  (1912-15)  tit  the  Univ 
of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  subsequently 
served  as  professor  at  the  umversit.es  of  Liverpool, 
St  Andrews,  and  Manchester  and  at  University 
College,  London  In  1930  he  became  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Oxford  Noted  foi  his  work  on  the 


Frankenstein,  his  family,  and  his  friends  are  de- 
stroyed because  of  his  unwillingness  to  make  a 
mate  for  the  monster.  The  terms  robot  and  auto- 
maton are  commonly  used  to  designate  a  device 
that  supplants  a  human  in  the  doing  of  a  given 
task  Modern  applications  of  the  robot  principle 
include  the  robot  pilot  or  automatic  pilot  which 
automatically  keeps  an  airplane  on  its  course 
Robot  devices  have  also  been  developed  to  control 
calculating  machines.  The  robot  bombs  or  "buzz- 
bombs"  used  against  England  by  Germany  in  tho 
Second  World  War  were  small,  pilotless,  jet- 
propelled  airplanes,  guided  by  a  gyrosc  opic  device 
and  laden  with  explosives  Man's  construction  of 
automatic  contnvam  es  including  figures  of  animals 
and  humans  dates  from  early  tunes  Heron  of 
Alexandria  and  other  ancient  experimenters  re- 
ported the  construction  of  various  automatic  de- 
vices From  tho  time  of  the  Middle  Ages  flying 
mechanical  creatures  wore  produced  Tho  Swiss 
especially  have  long  made  automatic  tovs,  includ- 
ing birds  that  could  flv  and  sing  Man>  of  these 
devic  es  operated  by  « lot  kwork  Some  of  the  early 
clocks  (e  g  ,  the  Strasbourg  cathedral  clock)  were 
lavishly  decorated  with  automata  A  famous  de- 
vice was  a  supposedly  automatic  c  hcss  player  in- 
vented by  Wolfgang  von  Kempelen  and  demon- 
strated in  Europe  in  the  18th  cent  ,  it  was,  how- 
ever, operated  by  a  man  tlcveilv  concealed  within 
Among  other  famous  devic  os  was  a  figure  called 
Psvcho  (((instructed  b\  .1  N  Maskclvne  and  ex- 
hibited in  London  in  1875)  whic  h  played  cajds  and 
made  mathematical  <  ale  ulations  Vauous  mechan- 
ic al  figuies  have  been  demonstrated  especially  at 
exhibitions  and  fairs  in  recent  >eais 


structure  of  vegetable  substances  and  for  the  syn-    Rob  Roy   [Scottish  Gaelic, -ml  Rob],   1071-1734, 
'     '  '      Scottish  freebooter,      '  '  ~   .      . 


thesis  of  natural  products,  including  hormones  and 
plant  pigments,  Robinson  was  awarded  the  1947 
Nobel  Prize  for  Chemistry  In  1939  he  was 
knighted,  and  in  1945  he  was  elc<  ted  president  of 
the  Royal  Sot  letv 

Robinson,  Theodore,  1852-96,  American  landscape 
painter,  b  Irasbuig,  Vt ,  studied  in  Paris  with  Ca- 
rolus-Duran  and  Gc>6me  HIH  impressionistic 
paintings  at  first  met  with  adverse  criticism  Among 
his  works  aie  The  Canal  (Pa  Acad  of  the  Fine  Arts) 
and  Girl  and  Cow,  The  Old  Mill,  and  Hird's-Eyr 
View,  Giverney,  France  (.ill  tliree  Metiopobtan 
Mus  )  Most  of  Robinson's  canvases  aie  in  private 
collet  lions 

Robinson,  William  Heath,  1872-1944,  English  illus- 
trator, designer,  and  comic  artist  He  collabo- 
rated with  his  brothers,  T  II  Robinson  and  Charlos 
Robuibon,  in  illustrating  Arabian  Xights,  Don 
Quixote,  and  other  classics  He  was  known  espe- 
cially for  the  fantastit  devices  he  invented  for  his 
cartoons  He  also  produced  stage  scenery  in  the 
same  vein 

Robinson,  city  (pop  4,311),  to  seat  of  Crawford  i  o  , 
E  111  ,  near  the  Wahash  SW  of  Tcrro  Haute,  Ind  , 
man  oil  and  farm  area,  me  1886  It  manufactures 
glycerin,  china  and  pottery,  and  oil-well  supplies 
and  refines  oil 

Robinson  Crusoe,  famous  character  created  b> 
Daniel  DEFOE  in  Thf  Life  and  Strange  Surprizing 
Adventure*  of  Robinson  Crusoe  (1719)  and  two  se- 
quels Thi8  fctory  of  a  castaway  on  a  desert  island 
was  founded  on  A  \ew  Voyagt  round  the  World 
(1697)  by  William  DAMPIER,  the  adventures  of 
Alexander  Si-  LKIKK,  a  Scottish  sailor,  and  other 


.lose  real  name  was  Robeit 

MacGicgoi  He  is  lemembeied  chiefly  as  he  fig- 
ures in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  Rob  Roy  (1818) 
The  MacGiegors  had  long  been  proscribed,  and 
Rob  took  his  maternal  name  of  Campbell  on  this 
account  Staitmg  as  a  cattle  dealer,  he  became  an 
outlaw  One  of  hist  most  lucrative  ty  pea  of  ti  ade  vvaa 
i  etui  mug  stolen  cattle  to  (heir  owners  for  a  com- 
mission From  1712  he  was  in  open  conflict  not 
only  with  the  government  but  also  with  tho  duke 
of  Monti ose  and  John  MUHHA\,  1st  duke  of  \tholl, 
and  ho  pillaged  and  hurried  as  they  did  Ho  was 
aided  on  eyery  hand  by  the  people  of  his  own  clan 
and  otheih  In  1715  ho  supported  the  Prctendei 
(see  JACOFIITES)  but  did  not  join  his  army  In  1727, 
having  submitted  voluntarily,  Rob  Roy  wu-s  about 
to  be  tianspoi  ted  to  Barbados,  but  a  pardon  sivod 
him  His  lawless  career  was  offset  by  his  kindness 
to  tho  unfortunate  He  was  converted  late  in  hfo 
to  Roman  Catholicism  See  A  II  Millar,  History 
of  Rob  Roy  (1883) 

Robsart,  Amy  (rob'su-l),  1532  M560,  maiden  name 
of  the  wife  of  Robert  Dudley,  later  carl  of  LEU  ts- 
Tt,R,  a  favoiite  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England 
When  Lady  Dudley  was  found  dead  at  the  foot  of 
a  stancase  in  Cumnor  Hall,  Oxfordshire,  rumor 
suggested  that  her  husband  had  arranged  her  mui- 
der  so  that  he  might  be  free  to  wed  the  queen  An 
investigating  jur>  returned  a  veulict  of  accidental 
death,  but  Leu  ester's  innocence  or  guilt  has  never 
boon  definitely  established  A  gaibled  voision  of 
the  story  appears  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel 


Kenilworth    See  Sir  Baitle  Froio,  Amy  Robaart  of 

Wumondham  (1937) 

sources    There  were  many  translations  and  imita-  Robson,    Stuart    (rcib'sun),    1836  1003,    American 

turns  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  tmd  a  tale  by  J   D   WYHH  comedian,  b    Annapolis,  Md     His  real  name  was 

was  widely  known  in  its  English  translation,  The  Robson  Stuart     He  was  associated  (1877-89)  with 

Swiss  Family   Robinson      See  studies  by  A    W  William  II    Crane,  their  paitnership  reaching  its 

Secord  (1924)  and  H    C   Hutchms  (1925)  peak  in  Bronson  Howard's  Wall  St    satire,    The 

Robmson-Patman  Act,   1936,   passed   by  the  US  Henrietta   (1887) 

Congress  to  supplement  the  CL  \YTOM  ANTI-TRUST  Robson,  Mount    see  MOUNT  ROBSON  PROVINCIAL 

ACT     The  act,  advanced  by  Wright  Patman    for-  PARK 

bade  any  person  or  firm  engaged  in  interstate  com-  Robstown,  city  (1940  pop    6,780,   1947  estimated 

inerce  to  discriminate  in  price  to  different  puichas-  pop    10,500),  S  Texas,  W  of  Corpus  Chnsti     This 

ers  of  the  same  commodity  when  the  effect  would  packing  and  shipping  center  for  a  truck-farming, 

be  to  lessen  competition  01  to  create  a  monopoly  cotton,  and  oil  region  has  benefited  from  the  recent 

Often  called  the  Cham-Stoic  Act,   this  act  was  growth  m  the  Coi pus  Chi isti  region 

directed   at   protecting   the   independent    retailer  Robusti,  Jacopo    see  TINTORKTTO 

from  chain-store  competition     See  G    H    Mon-  Roca,  Julio  Argentine  (hoo'lyo  urhante'no  r6'ka), 

tague,  The  Robinson-Potman  Act  and  Its  Adminis-  1844-1914,  Argentine  general  and  statesman,  pres- 


tration (1946). 

Roboam  (robcVum)   see  REHOBOAM 

robot  (ro'but,  r&'but)  [from  Czech, ^compulsory 
service],  mec  hanic  al  device  designed  to  perform 
actions  or  work  generally  performed  bv  a  human 


ident  of  the  republic  ("1880-86,  1898-1904)  '  Min- 
ister of  war  under  Nicolas  AVEIVLANKDA,  ho  drove 
(1878-79)  the  Patagoman  Indians  beyond  the  Rio 
Negro,  opening  a  vast  terntoiy  for  colonization 
His  first  administration  effected  the  foderahzation 


being  Karel  Capek,  a  Czech  dramatist,  used  the  of  Buenos  Aires  It  was  a  tune  of  peace  and  growth, 
expression  in  his  play  R  U  R  (Roasum's  Universal  of  rapid  immigration,  of  railway  construction,  and 
Roboh),  produced  in  Prague  in  1921  In  the  play  a  of  increased  wealth  Speculation,  however,  flour- 


scientist  discovers  a  method  of  "organizing  living 
matter,"  and  his  engineer  son  founds  a  factory  for 
the  production  by  the  thousands  of  artificial 
workers,  or  robots  They  have  human  form,  intelli- 
gence, memory,  and  strength  but  aie  devoid  of 
feelings  The  robots,  functioning  as  workers  and 
soldiers,  revolt  and  slay  their  creators.  Also  con- 
c  erned  with  the  theme  of  the  destruction  of  persons 
bj  their  own  works  is  Mary  Wollstonec  raft  Shelley's 
Frankenstein  (1818)  In  the  novel  Victor  Franken- 


ished  and  later  became  flagrant  Roca's  second 
administration  was,  indeed,  marked  by  recovery 
from  the  crisis  caused  by  the  misgovernment  of 
Miguel  JUAREZ  CELMAN  Paper-cui  rency  redemp- 
tion stabilized  money  The  boundary  dispute  with 
Chile  was  settled  in  1902,  and  perpetual  peace  be- 
tween tho  nations  was  symbolized  in  the  CHRIST  OF 
THE  ANDES  (dedicated  March,  1904)  Roca'a  for- 


eign minister,  Luis  M    Drago,  formulated  the  sig- 

mhcant  DRAOO  DOCTKINB  (1902). 

stem,  a  Swiss  student,  having  found  the  sec  ret  of   Roca,   Cape   (rtVku),    W   Portugal,  not  far  from 
life  creates  a  iwwerful  monster  with  human  de-      Lisbon     It  is  the  western  extremity  of  Europe, 
sires    The  creature  escapes  from  the  laboratory   Rocaluerte,  Vicente  (vesan'tardkafweVta),  1783- 


1847,  president  of  Ecuador  (1834-39).  Roeafuerte 
headed  (1833)  the  opposition  to  Juan  JosA  FLOBBB. 
Leader  of  a  revolt  at  Guayaquil  (1834),  he  was  de- 
feated and  imprisoned,  but  was  released  after  he 
and  Flores  settled  their  differences  As  president 
he  promulgated  a  new  constitution  ana  accom- 
plished many  liberal  reforms,  notably  protection  of 
the  Indiana  and  advancement  and  secularisation  of 
education  Protesting  against  the  clerical  policy 
and  dictatorial  practices  of  Flores,  Rocafuerte  went 
into  exile  in  1843 
Rocco,  Saint  see  ROCK,  SAINT. 
Roch,  Saint  (r6k),  14th  cent,  Frenchman  who 
nursed  the  plague-stricken  in  Italy,  b  Montpelher 
Ho  is  invoked  against  plague,  cholera,  and  skin 
afflictions.  In  Italian  the  name  is  Rocco  Feast 
Aug  16 

Rochambeau,  Donation  Marie  Joseph  de  Vimeur, 
vicomte  de  (dunasye''  marc'  zhdzcf  du  vomur' 
vek6t'  du  roshabcV),  1750-18*13,  French  general 
He  fought  under  his  father,  the  comte  de  Hoc  ham- 
beau,  in  tho  American  Revolution  and  in  1793 
aided  in  quelling  a  Negro  revolt  in  Snint-Donnngue 
(including  Haiti  and  .Santo  Domingo),  of  which  ho 
was  appointed  governor  in  1796  After  eommand- 
ing  (1800)  a  division  in  Italy,  Rochambeau  re- 
turned to  Santo  Domingo  in  1803,  was  captured  bv 
tho  insurgents,  and  was  fieed  only  in  1811.  He 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig  See  J  E  Weelon, 
Rochambeau,  Father  and  Son  (1936),  which  in- 
cludes the  >oungcr  Roc  hambcau's  journal 

Rochambeau,  Jean  Baptiste  Donation  de  Vimeur, 
comte  de  (zluV  b.itcst',  keif),  1725-1807,  marshal 
of  France  Ho  took  part  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XV 
and  had  been  piomotod  to  lieutenant  geueial  by 
1780,  when  Louis  XVI  sent  him,  with  6,000  regu- 
lars, to  aid  Washington  in  the  Amoucan  Revolu- 
tion He  landed  in  Ncwpoit,  R  I  ,  and  remained 
thcie  a  j  ear  because  tho  Fiench  fleet  was  blot  kaded 
off  Naiiagauaett  In  July,  1781,  he  joined  Wash- 
ington on  the  Hudson  and  elaborated  with  him  a 
plan  to  strike  south  at  Cornwallis  instead  of  attat  k- 
mg  Clinton  at  New  York  The  lesult  was  the 
YORK  i  OWN  c  AMPAICIN,  whic  h  ended  the  war  Con- 
gress voted  thanks  to  Rochambeau,  and  Louis  XV 1 
made  him  a  maiihal  In  the  I- rent  h  Revolution, 
Rochumbeau  commanded  tho  Noi  thorn  At  my,  but 
he  soon  lesigned  (1792),  being  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  levolutionary  extremists  He  was  im- 
prisoned in  tho  Tciror  nnd  barely  escaped  execu- 
tion Napoleon  restored  him  to  his  tank  His 
memoirs  of  tho  Amencan  H  evolution  were  trans- 
lated m  18.58  See  J  -E  Woeleu,  Rochambeau, 
Father  and  Son  (1930) 

Rochdale  (r6th'd"il).  county  borough  (1931  pop 
90,26 J,  1947  estimate*!  pop  86,970),  Lancashire, 
England,  on  the  Roch  and  NNE  of  Manchester 
Theie  is  a  memorial  to  John  Bright,  who  was  born 
here  and  whose  father  was  a  cotton  spmnei  heie 
Tho  paiish  church  of  St  Chad  ditos  from  the  12th 
cent  Tho  chief  industry  is  tho  making  of  cotton 
and  woolen  goods  There  aro  also  foundries  and 
ongineoung  works 

Rochdale  Society  of  Equitable  Pioneers,  one  of 
tho  hist  consume! s*  cooperatives,  founded  in  1844 
in  Rochdale,  England,  by  28  Lancashire  wcaveis- 
Influenced  by  the  theories  of  Robert  Owen,  they 
opened  a  grot  ery  store  which  was  so  sue  cessful  that 
they  wero  able  to  establish  a  cooperative  shoe  fac- 
tory and  textile  mill  The  society  laid  down  the 
basit  tenets  of  subsequent  consumer  t  COOPERATION 
See  Joseph  Reeves,  A  Certiury  of  Rochdale  Co-opera- 
tion, 1X44-1941  (1944) 

Rochefort,  Victor  Henn,  marquis  de  Rochefort- 
Lucay  (vekt6r'  fire'  roshf<V  marks'  du  roshf6r'- 
lusa'),  1830-1913,  French  journalist  and  politit  mn, 
a  radical  pamphleteer  and  the  editor  of  the  Figaro 
(1863)  Founder  and  editor  of  the  anti-imperml 
journals,  the  Lantirne  (1868)  and  tho  Maraeillaise 
(1869),  he  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Second 
Empire  After  tho  Ft  aw  o- Prussian  War  he  found- 
ed the  Mot  d'ordre  (1871)  and  supported  the 
Commune  of  Pans  For  his  part  in  the  uprising  he 
was  sent  to  the  penal  colony  of  Now  Caledonia  in 
1873,  escaped  the  following  year,  and  revived  the 
Lantcrnc  in  Geneva,  Switzerland  Upon  the  dec- 
laration of  general  amnesty  in  1880  ho  returned  to 
Paris  and  started  the  1 ntransigcant  Ho  was  twice 
elet  ted  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  and  in  1889 
suffered  exile  with  General  Boulanger,  whom  he 
had  supported  In  1895  he  was  allowed  to  return 
Rochefort's  extreme  nationalism  led  him  to  tako 
a  violent  stand  againat  Dreyfus  in  the  Dreyfus 
Affair.  A  veiy  able  writer,  he  is  remembered  for 
his  vigorous,  biting  t»t^  le 

Rochefort  (r6shfor')  or  Rochefort-sur-Mer  (-stir- 
mSr'),  city  (pop  22,930),  Charente-Mantimedopt , 
W  France,  in  Aums,  a  poit  on  the  Charente  near 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  was  created  (1060)  by  Col- 
bert and  fortified  by  Vauban  Once  a  busy  Atlan- 
tic port,  it  later  became  noted  for  its  arsenal  and 
its  shipyards  The  military  installations  were  se- 
verely damaged  m  the  Second  World  War,  and 
Rochefort's  present  importance  is  chiefly  as  a  fish- 
ing port  Lafayette  embarked  at  Rochefort  for  his 
first  trip  to  America  In  1816  Napoleon  surren- 
dered himself  to  a  British  warship  off  Rochefort. 
Pierre  Loti  was  born  here, 
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Rochelle  (rosheT).  1  City  (pop.  1,175),  8  central 
Oa  ,  near  the  Ocmulgee  river  8  of  Macon  2  City 
(pop.  4,200),  N  111  ,  8  of  Rockford,  ino  1869  It  IB 
a  shipping,  processing,  and  trade  center  in  a  farm 

Rochelle,  La  (lit  rdsheT),  city  (pop  45,864),  capital 
of  Charon te-Mantime  dept  and  of  the  former 
province  of  AUNTS,  W  Franco,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
Chartered  in  the  12th  cent ,  La  Rochelle  noon  bo- 
came  one  of  the  chief  seaports  of  France  It  was  a 
Huguenot  stronghold  during  the  Wars  of  Religion 
ana  successfully  resisted  its  Catholic  besiegers  for 
half  a  year  (1672-73)  However,  when  Cardinal 
Richelieu  resolved  to  crush  the  HUGUENOTS,  La 
Rochelle  fell  after  a  siege  of  14  months  (1627-28) 
Louis  XIV  hud  the  port  refortified  by  Vauban,  his 
i evocation  (1685)  of  the  Kihtt  of  Nantes  resulted 
in  the  foundation  of  NEW  ROCHELLE  by  Protestant 
lefugees  La  Rochelle  prospered  again  as  it  became 
the  chief  tenter  of  trade  with  Canada,  but  it  suf- 
fered from  the  loss  of  Canada  by  France  and  from 
the  Continental  System  under  Napoleon  Though 
its  fisheries,  canneries,  and  shipyards  still  make  it 
a  busy  port,  it  nevei  recovered  its  fonnei  impor- 
tance Tho  principal  haibor  is  now  that  of  La 
Palli<e,  c  3  mi  distant,  which  was  a  German  sub- 
maiitie  base  in  the  Second  Woild  Wai  The  pic- 
turesque old  fishing  port  in  the  heart  of  the  eitv ,  the 
Renaissance  town  hall,  and  other  ancient  build- 
ings make  the  utv  a  favorite  tourist  center  Only 
the  outlying  distucts  wete  damaged  m  the  Second 
World  War 

Rochelle  salt,  sodium  potassium  tartrate,  a  chemical 
compound  first  madn  in  Rochelle,  France,  in  1672 
In  mcduine,  it  is  used  as  n  saline  puigative  and  as 

thief  ingredient  also  of  FEHLING'H  SOLUTION 
Rochester,  John  Wilmot,  2d  earl  of  (ro'chtstur), 
lfa47'-lM»<),  English  poet  and  courtier  He  was 
famous  for  his  profligacy,  all  that  is  remembered 
of  him  is  hit*  witty  satires  and  occasional  Ivncs, 
many  of  them  licentious  Hoe  his  woiks  (ed  by 
.John  Havwaid,  IttJG),  study  bv  F  J  Whitfield 
(1930) 

Rochester  (loM.Tstui).  municipal  borough  (1031 
pop  31,191,  1947  estimated  pop  40,540)  and  citv, 
Kent,  Lugl.itul,  on  the  Medwuv  and  neat  Chatham 
It  \vas  the  Roman  Ouiobrivae  and  was  a  plate  of 
impoi tame  in  Saxon  times  St  Augustine  founded 
a  mission  heic  in  601,  and  Bishop  Gundulf  (archi- 
tect of  part  of  the  Towei  of  London)  built  a  cathe- 
dral on  its  site  in  the  late  1 1th  and  earlv  12th  cent  , 
of  this  theie  me  remains,  but  most  of  the  present 
cathedral  is  of  much  latoi  struttute  A  Norman  wall 
12  ft  thick  surrounds  nuns  of  a  12th-century  cas- 
tle, which  was  besieged  seveial  time*  in  the  13th 
and  14th  cent  From  Rochester,  in  1688,  James  II 
embarked  in  disguise  Cluules  Dickens's  home, 
'  Gadshill  Plate,"  is  neai  the  city  i 
Rochester  (rcVc  he^stur,  reVchlstui)  1  Citv  (pop 
3,835),  oo  seat  of  Fulton  co  ,  N  Ind  ,  on  Lake 
Matutou  E  of  Winamac,  laid  out  and  chartered 
1832  Dai  iv  products  are  made  here  It  is  a  pop- 
ular it-sort  2  Town  (pop  1,2<>9)  .SE  Mass,  NK 
of  New  Hedfoid,  settled  c  lb*8,  me  H>8b  3  Vil- 
lage (pop  *,759),  SE  Muh  ,  on  the  Clinton  river 
and  N  of  Detioit,  settled  1817,  me  18(>9  Its  in- 
dustries include  paper  and  textile  mills  Tho  Parke 
Davis  Biological  Farm  is  near  4  Cit\  (pop  26,il2), 
co  seat  of  Olmsted  co  ,  SE  Minn  ,  SSE  of  St  Paul, 
settled  1851,  me  1858  It  is  famed  as  the  seat  of 
the  Mavo  medical  center,  founded  (1889)  bv  Or 
W  W  Ma\o,  with  his  sons,  Chailes  Horace  MAYO 
and  William  James  M\\o  The  citv  is  a  commer- 
cial tentei  for  the  surrounding  farm  region  and, 
because  of  the  Mavo  medical  center,  has  a  large 
transient  population  Theie  is  an  airport  hoie  A 
state  mental  hospital  is  in  the  city  5  City  (pop 
12,012)  SE  N  H  ,  along  the  Cocheco  and  Salmon 
1-alls  rivers  and  NW  of  Dover,  me  as  a  town  1722, 
settlor!  1728,  me  as  a  c  itv  1891  It  pioduces  wool- 
ens, shoes,  and  lumber  goods,  theie  is  also  printing 
Fiom  1874  an  annual  farm  fin  has  been  held  6 
Citv  (pop.  324,975),  co  seat  of  Monroe  co  ,  W 
NY,  E  of  Buffalo,  on  the  Genesee  and  on  Lake 
Ontatio,  in  a  rich  fruit  and  truck-garden  legion 
Permanent  settlement  by  Col  Nathaniel  Rochester 
and  others  began  in  1812  The  village  was  incor- 
porated in  1817,  the  oitv  in  1834  The  Erie  Canal 
gave  impetus  to  Rochestei's  giowth,  and  the  Civil 
War  and  the  two  world  wars  brought  industiial 
expansion  Its  first  important  industry  was  flour 
milling,  chief  among  its  later  products  are  cameias, 
films,  optical  goods,  men's  clothing,  business  ma- 
chines, and  chemic  als  Rochester  is  a  port  of  entry, 
large  quantities  of  freight  aie  handled  at  the  Port 
of  Rochester  on  the  lake  Noted  aie  the  Eastman 
Kodak,  Bausch  cfe  Lomb,  and  Tavlor  Instrument 
companies  The  Plulhaimomc,  civic,  and  Eastman 
orchestias  are  heard  widely,  and  among  the  city's 
educational  institutions  are  the  Umv  of  Rochester 
(see  ROCHESTKK,  UNIVERSITY  OK),  Nazareth  Col- 
lege (Catholic,  for  women,  1924),  and  the  Roch.es- 
tei  Institute  of  Technology  Among  the  numerous 
parks  is  Highland  Park,  which  has  many  varieties 
of  hlat  viewed  bv  scores  of  people  eveiy  May  The 
extensive  nurseries  here  have  earned  for  Rochester 
the  name  Flower  City.  In  the  city's  modem 
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growth,  George  EASTMAN  was  prominent  Susan 
B.  Anthony  was  a  Rochester  resident,  and  Fred- 
erick Douglass  carried  on  his  antislavery  work  here 
Points  of  interest  include  Ontario  Beach  Park,  the 
Rochester  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Me- 
morial Art  Gallery,  and  the  Rundel  Memorial 
Building,  housing  the  public  library  and  an  art 
gallery  7  Borough  (pop.  7,441),  W  Pa  ,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ohio  arid  Beaver  rivers  NW  of  Pitts- 
burgh, settled  1799.  laid  out  c  1835,  me  1838  Re- 
sources of  shale  and  sandstone  arc  found  in  the 
area,  and  abrasives  are  made  here  8  Town  (pop 
1,129),  central  Vt  ,  in  the  Green  Mts  E  of  Bran- 
don Its  center  is  a  summer  and  winter  resort,  with 
some  manufactuies,  near  the  White  River  Talc  is 
found  in  the  town 

Rochester,  University  of,  at  Rochester,  N  Y  ,  non- 
sectarian,  private,  coeducational,  chartered  and 
opened  1850  by  Baptists  It  is  especially  known 
for  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  (1918,  see  HAN- 
SON, HOWARD,  who  became  director  in  1924),  foi 
the  school  of  medicine  and  dentistiy,  and  for  its 
courses  in  engineering,  optics,  and  physics  It  in- 
cludes Ward's  Natural  Science  Establishment  ge- 
ology and  biology  museums,  a  herbaiium,  and  the 
Eastman  Theater  The  Memorial  Art  Gallery  is 
affiliated  The  buildings  aie  on  several  sites  Soo 
EASTMAN,  GIOROE 

Roche-sur-Yon,  La  (la  r6sh"-flilr-vo'),  town  (pop 
15,278),  capital  of  Vendee  dept  ,  W  France  It  is 
an  agru  ultural  c  enter  Founded  by  Napoleon  I 
in  1805,  it  was  first  named  Napoleon-Vendee,  then 
(1814-48)  Bourbon-Vendee 

rock,  aggregation  of  solid  matter  composed  of  one 
or  mote  minerals,  or  glass,  or  glass  and  minerals 
together,  foimmg  the  eaith'b  ciust  Tho  teim  is 
applied  not  onlv  to  the  solid  rock  or  bed  ioc  k,  but 
also  to  the  mantle  rock— the  fragments  whie  h  have 
been  detached  from  the  solid  lock  and  oveilie  it, 
such  as5  Hay,  sand,  gravel,  and  bioken  rotk  Rocks 
arc  commonh  divided,  accoidmg  to  then  ongm, 
into  three  majoi  classes — igneous  rock,  sodimen- 
taiy  lock,  and  metamorpluc  rock  Igneous  nxks 
ot  iginate  from  the  c  oolmg  and  solidification  of  molt- 
en mattei  from  the  earth's  interior  Such  locks 
formed  hv  rapid  cooling  and  solidification  on  the 
caith's  surface  of  magma  or  lava  fiorn  within  the 
earth  are  called  extrusive  igneous  rock,  magma 
whu  h  coola  and  solidifies  blowlv  l>eneath  the  earth's 
surface  forms  intrusive  rock  Among  the  forms 
commonly  taken  by  mtiubive  rocks  aie  batholiths, 
which  are  enormous,  irregular  masses  cutting 
thioiiRh  older  foi  mat  ions,  stocks,  n  tegular  and 
smaller  than  bathohthb,  necks  01  plugs,  columnar 
in  form  and  piobablv  the  lesult  of  the  hardening 
of  magma  in  the  necks  of  extinct  vole  anoes.  dikes 
more  or  less  vertical,  filling  fissuies  in  previously 
existing  rock,  sills,  moie  or  less  hoiizontal,  foiced 
between  lasers  of  previously  existing  rock,  and 
laccoliths,  modified  domelike  sills  whu  h  are  h  up 
the  overlving  roe'k  Igneous  rocks  aie  commonlv 
divided  into  classes  according  to  texture  Some 
rocks  are  markedly  granular  (o  g  ,  c.RANirE,  syenite, 
dionte,  gabbro,  peridotite,  and  pyroxemte),  -while 
otheih  (e  g  ,  BASALT,  tiaehite,  dacite,  and  andesite) 
are  built  up  of  grains  visible  onlv  under  a  micro- 
scope Both  hne-gramed  and  coarse-giamed  igne- 
ous rocks  frequently  contain  grains  called  pheno- 
crvsts  larger  than  the  sunoundmg  grams  in  which 
they  are  set  as  in  a  matrix,  sue  h  locks  are  said  to 
be  porphyritic  in  texture,  while  locks  with  gtams 
of  uniform  size  aie  railed  nonporphyi itie  Igneous 
rocks  arc  commonlv  light  in  color  if  their  constitu- 
ent minerals  aie  predonunantlv  alkali  feldspais  and 
dark  in  color  if  the  feldspars  aie  calcic  or  if  mag- 
nesia and  lion  imneials  are  abundant  The  glassy 
igneous  rocks  include  OBSIDIAN,  pitchstone,  and 
PUMICE,  which  contain  few  or  no  phenoe  i \ bts,  and 
vitrophvie  or  glass  porphvrv  which  does  contain 
phenocrysts  Roc  ka  sue  h  as  tuff  and  v  olc  anici  brec- 
cia which  are  fotined  from  fragmental  volt  a,nu  ma- 
terial are  sometimes  grouped  as  pyrorlastie  rocks 
Sedimontarv  roc  ks  oiigmate  from  the  i  onsolidation 
of  sediments  deiived  in  some  part  from  In  mg  or- 
ganisms but  chiefly  from  older  rocks  of  all  (lasses 
(ultimately  the  rnmeial  elements  are  derived  from 
igneous  rocks  alone)  The  sediments  of  mmoial 
origin  are  chiefly  removed  fiom  older  locks  and 
transported  to  the  place  of  deposition  bv  ciosion, 
chemical  precipitation  from  solution  is  a  secondary 
cause  of  deposition  of  mineral  mattei  Sedimen- 
tary rocks  are  commonlv  di»tmgui*hcd.  accoidmg 
to  their  place  of  deposition,  bv  a  great  variety  of 
terms,  such  as  continental,  mai me,  littoral,  estua- 
rme,  lacustrine,  and  fluviatile  The  chai  ac  tenstu 
feature  of  sedimentary  rocks  is  their  STRATIFICA- 
TION, they  are  fiequently  called  stratified  rocks 
Sedimentary  rocks  made  up  of  angular  particles 
derived  from  other  locks  aie  said  to  have  a  clastic 
texture  in  contrast  to  pvroclastic  sediments,  which 
are  particles  of  volcanic  origin  Among  the  impor- 
tant varieties  of  sedimentary  rock,  distinguished 
both  by  texture  and  by  chemical  composition,  are 
conglomerate,  GRAVEL,  SAND,  SANDSTONE,  grit,  till, 
tillito,  sedimentary  breccia,  CLAY,  mud,  SHM.K, 

MAHL,    CHALK,    LIMESTONE,    COAL,    PEAT,    LWNJtTE, 

GYPSUM,  rock  salt,  and  iron  ore  Characteristic  oc- 
currences in  sedimentary  rocks  are  fossils,  foot- 
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prints,  raindrop  impressions,  concretions,  oolites, 
npple  marks,  rill  marks,  and  cross-bedding  All  of 
these  occurrences  are  useful  in  detei  mining  the  an- 
tiquity of  sedimentary  formations  and  in  inter- 
preting geologic  history  Motamorphic  rocks  orig- 
inate from  the  alteration  of  the  texture  and  mineral 
constituents  of  igneous,  sedimentary ,  and  older 
metamorphic  rocks  (see  METAMORPHISM)  Some 
(e  g  ,  MARBLE  and  QUARTZITE)  are  massive  in  struc- 
tuie,  otheis,  and  particularly  those  which  have 
been  subjec  t  to  the  more  extreme  forms  of  meta- 
morphism,  are  characterized  by  foliation,  i  e  ,  the 
arrangement  of  their  minerals  into  roughly  parallel 
planes  This  foliation  gives  them  a  banded  ap- 
pearance A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  many 
metamoi  phu  roc  ks  is  their  slaty  CLEAVAGE  Among 
the  common  metamorphic  rocks  are  SCHIST  (e  g  , 
mica  schist  and  hoinblende  schist),  GNEISS,  quartz- 
ite,  »L\Tb,  and  marble  The  scientific  study  of 
locks  is  called  petiologv  See  L  V  Pirbson,  Rocks 
and  Rock  Mineral*  (4d  ed  ,  revised  by  Adolph 
Knopf,  1947),  S  J  Shand,  Study  of  Rock*  (2d  ed  , 
1947),  H  L  Williams,  Stone*  in  Rock*  (1948) 

Rockaway,  borough  (pop  3,514),  N  N  J  ,  W  of  Pat- 
erson,  on  the  Rockaway  river  and  the  old  Morris 
Canal,  settled  1739.  me  1891 

Rockaway,  narrow  peninsula,  on  SW  Long  Island, 
SE  N  Y  ,  in  Queens  borough  of  New  York  city 
Roc  kaw  ay  Beat  hsti  etches  fore  5nu  along  its  length. 
The  peninsula,  which  sepaiates  Jamaica  Bay  from 
the  Atlantic ,  is  the  site  of  Fort  Tilden  (1917),  .Jacob 
Rus  Park  (1937),  and  several  beach  resort  and 
commuters'  villages,  including  l<ar  Rockaway, 
Aiveine,  Edgemeie,  and  Noponsit 

Rockchffe  Park,  village  (pop  1.480),  SE  Ont ,  on 
the  Ottawa  river  just  E  of  Ottawa  It  is  a  residen- 
tial suburb 

rock  crystal    see  QUARTZ 

Rockdale  1  Village  (pop  1.532),  NE  111  ,  near  Jo- 
het,  me  190 i  1-irebruk  is  made  here  2  City 
(pop  2, 136) ,  c  enti al  Texas,  S  of  Wae  o,  settled  1873, 
me  1874  It  is  a  farm  market  and  dairv -proe  eissmg 
tenter  with  a  lignite  mine  and  some  oil  production 

Rockefeller,  John  Davison,  1839- 1937,  Aniene  an  in- 
dustrialist arid  philanthropist,  b  Tioga  eo,  NY 
He  moved  (1853)  with  his  family  to  a  farm  near 
Cleveland  Ohio,  and  at  the  age  of  16  went  to  woik 
as  a  bookkeeper  Frugal  and  industrious,  Rocke- 
fellei  became  (1859)  a  paitner  in  a  produce  commis- 
sion business,  and  foui  years  later,  with  his  part- 
ners, he  established  an  oil  iefmer> ,  thus  taking  part 
inanmdustrv  already  thriving  in  Cleveland  In  1870 
he  arid  hw  associates  —  me  hiding  S  V  Harkness, 
II  M  Ilaglei,  and  his  brother  William  -organized 
the  Standaid  Oil  Company  of  Ohio,  capitalized  at 
$1,000,000  Bv  enforcing  strict  economy  and  effi- 
c  lenc  \  ,  bv  mergers  and  agreements  with  his  able 
competitors,  bv  ruthlessly  crushing  his  less  able 
opponents,  and  hv  accumulating  large  capital  re- 
serves, John  D  Rockefeller  soon  dominated  the 
American  oil-iefinmg  industry  Agieements  with 
railroads  and  the  control  of  pipe-line  distnbution  of 
rcfinod  oil  stiengthened  the  monopoly  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  In  18K2  the  diverse  holdings  of 
the  various  membeis  of  Rockefeller's  combination 
weie  tied  together  into  the  Standard  Oil  trust 
Court  action  (compelled  the  trust  to  dissolve  10 
vears  later,  and  in  a  few  jears  the  Standard  Oil 
Companv  of  New  Jersev  was  chartered  as  a  holding 
companv  with  a  capitalization  of  $110,000,000 
In  1911  a  decision  of  the  U  S  Supreme  (  ourt  re- 
quued  this  companv  to  Ix?  disserved  as  a  holdinK 
company,  and  its  directors  to  relinquish  their  con- 
trol over  the  numerous  subsidiaries  Rockefeller 
personal! v  ruled  over  the  gieat  petroleum  business 
until  191 1,  when  he  letucd  with  a  fabulous  fortune 
When  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was 
formed  (1901)  Roe  kefellei  was  one  of  the  directors 
He  was  also  prominent  m  the  affairs  of  tailioads 
ami  bank&,  being  second  onlv  to  J  P  Morgan  in 
the  domain  of  hnam  e  He  genoiouslv  gave  to  the 
Baptist  Chinch,  to  the  Y  M  C  A  ,  and  to  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  He  founded  (1892)  the  Umv  of 
Chicago  (see  GVTES,  FREDERICK  TAILOR)  The 
most  prominent  of  the  philanthropic  entei  puses  to 
whu  h  he  eventual^  turned  over  some  $500.000,000 
wete  the  Rockefeller  Institute  foi  Medical  Re- 
seauh,  founded  in  1901,  the  General  Education 
Boaid,  organized  (1902)  to  make  gifts  to  variouh 
educational  and  research  agencies,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  established  (1913)  to  piomote  public 
health  and  to  further  seience,  and  the  Laura  Spel- 
man  Roe  kefellei  Memoiial  foundation,  founded 
(1918)  in  memoiv  of  hib  wife,  for  the  furthering  of 
child  welfare  and  the  social  sciences  Ho  wrote 
Random  h 
See  biogi  a 

God's  Gold  ,         ,  

feller,  Jr  ,  1 874-,  b  Cleveland,  grad  Brown,  1897, 
took  over  active  management  of  his  father's  inter- 
ests in  1911  and  engaged  in  numeious  philanthro- 
pies Riveisido  Church,  New  York  city,  was  built 
thiough  his  gifts  He  gave  vast  sums  of  money  for 
religious  projects,  for  scientific  mvestiRation,  and 
for  the  restoiatum  of  histoiu  monuments  He 
founded  (1031)  and  helped  plan  ROCKEFELLER 
CENTFR  in  New  York  citv  which  the  Rockefeller 
uiteiebts  completed  in  1939  His  son,  Nelson  Al- 


Ramiom  Reminurerut*  of  Men  and  Events  (1909) 
Seebiogiaphv  hv  Allan  Nevins  (1940),  J  T  Fhnn, 
God's  Gold  (1932)  His  son,  John  Davison  Rocke- 
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ROCKEFELLER,  WILLIAM 

drich  Rockefeller,  1908-,  b  Bat  Harbor,  Maine, 
grad  Dartmouth,  1930,  was  director  of  Rockefellai 
Center  after  1931  He  served  (1940-45)  as  Co- 
ordinator of  Inter-American  Affairs  m  the  U  S 
Dept  of  State  and  was  (1944  45)  Assistant  Secie- 
tary  of  State 

Rockefeller,  William,  1841-1922,  American  capital- 
ist, b  Tioga  co.,  N  Y  ,  brother  of  John  D  Rocke- 
feller He  joined  (18t>5)  his  brother  in  the  oil-refining 
business  William  was  un  able  market  manipulator 
and  was  the  New  York  representative  of  the  Rocke- 
fellei  interests  until  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey  was  dissolved  (1911)  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Ho  w  is  associated  with  copper  interests, 
railways,  and  public  utihtj  corporations  With  his 
vast  resouuee,  lio  built  up  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York 

Rockefeller  Center,  in  central  Manhattan,  New 
York  c  itv ,  between  48th  and  51st  streets  and  Fifth 
Ave  and  the  Ave  of  the  Americas  (Sixth  A\e  ) 
Built  in  1931-.J9,  it  com  puses  14  buildings,  includ- 
ing the  70-story  RCA  (Radio  Corp  of  America) 
Building,  which  aie  occupied  by  offices,  stores, 
restaurants,  exhibition  rooms,  broadcasting  stu- 
dios, the  New  York  Museum  of  Science  and  Indus- 
tt  \.the  Center  Theatre,  and  the  Radio  Cit\  Music 
Hall  The  five  western  buildings  of  Rockefeller 
Center,  the  radio  and  enteitamment  section,  are 
known  as  Radio  Citj 

Rockefeller  Foundation,  founded  in  1913  bv  John 
D  Rockefeller  with  an  endowment  of  $150,000,000 
Its  expressed  purpose  was  to  piomote  the  well- 
being  of  mankind  throughout  the  world  Its  work 
has  been  in  the  fields  of  publii  health  and  research 
in  the  medical  sciences,  the  natural  sciences,  and 
the  social  sciences  Besides  maintaining  a  large 
staff  of  experts  it  h-is  given  many  fellowships, 
scholarships,  gran ts-m -aid,  and  giants  to  outside 
agencies.  Some  of  ita  rec  ent  work  has  been  in  the 
field  of  psyc  hiatrv 

Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  philan- 
thropic organization  (founded  1901)  for  studying 
the  nature,  cause,  and  treatment  of  disease  in 
humans,  animals,  and  plants  Many  millions  of 
dollars  allocated  to  the  institute  bv  the  ianulv  who 
founded  it  and  for  whom  it  is  named  enabled  it  to 
develop  into  one  of  the  principal  researc  h  groups  of 
the  United  States  It  consists  of  three  depart- 
ments, laboratory ,  hospital,  and  plant  and  animal 
pathology  Research  projects  in  chemistry,  phvsi- 
olog>,  pathology,  and  bacteriology  are  continually 
under  way  in  the  laboratories  of  the  institute  The 
laboratories  and  the  hospital  are  adjacent  to  the 
East  River  in  mid-Manhattan,  in  New  York  c  itv 
Only  those  patients  who  suffer  from  diseases  wluch 
the  institute  is  investigating  are  admitted  to  the 
hospital  The  diseases  include  respiratory  and 
metabolic  ailments,  rheumatic  fever,  and  malfunc- 
tions of  the  liver 

rocket,  popular  name  for  several  plants  of  the  mus- 
tard family  The  dame's  or  damask  violet,  dame- 
wort,  or  sweet  rocket  is  Heapfna  motronaiis,  a 
hardy,  herbaceous  Old  World  perennial  with  fta- 
grant,  foui-petaled  flowers  ranging  from  white  to 
purple,  both  single  and  double  in  form  It  grows 
wild  m  many  paits  of  Noith  America,  where  it  has 
escaped  from  gardens  The  dyei's  rocket  or 
dyer's-weed  is  Reseda  Inienia,  a  species  of  MIC.NON- 
ETTE.  Rocket  salad  (Enica  natna)  is  tho  roquette 
of  France  and  Italy  and  is  a  coarse,  weedy  plant 
with  whitish  or  creamy  yellow  flowers  which  have 
an  orange-blosbom  odor  Also  known  as  ti/a,  it  is 
cultivated  foi  salads.  Yellow  rocket  (Harbarea  vid- 
gans)  la  the  name  foi  a  vauety  of  winter  cress  or 
upland  c  ress,  a  weedy  plant  sometimes  cultivated 
for  salads  The  sea  rocket  (('a kilt.)  is  a  fleshy  an- 
nual with  purplish  flowers,  found  on  northern  sea- 
coasts. 

rocket,  projectile  propelled  bv  a  force  within  itself 
It  is  set  in  motion  by  tho  reac  tion  of  A  rapid  stream 
of  gas  escaping  through  vents  Roc  kets  were  used 
in  Asia  before  the  dis<  m  ery  of  gunpowder  and  have 
had  wide  use  in  festive  and  military  ai  tivities 
throughoxit  the  centuries  In  the  P'irst  World  War 
they  were  used  to  illuminate  enemy  positions  and 
for  purposes  of  signaling  In  the  Second  World 
War  they  became  the  basis  of  various  explosive 
projectiles  Rockets  are  the  motive  force  for  sky- 
rockets, airplane  rockets,  "bazookas,"  and  plane 
catapults  The  Russian  "Katusha,"  the  Geiman 
"Nebelwerfcr,"  and  the  British  "Z-gun"  were  all 
essentially  rockets,  as  were  tho  propellants  of  the 
Gorman  V-2  weapon  or  "buzz-bombs  "  The  V-l 
explosives  used  against  England,  often  mistakenly 
spoken  of  as  rockets,  were  actually  pilotless  minia- 
ture airplanes  carrying  their  own  propulsion  ma- 
cluner>  See  also  JET  PHOPULSION 
Rock  Falls,  industrial  city  (pop  4,987),  NW  111  , 
on  the  Rock  River  opposite  Sterling,  in  a  farm  area, 
platted  1837,  me  1889  Faim  machinery  is  made 
rockfish,  name  applied  to  various  fishes  which  fre- 
quent rocky  shoies  and  leefs,  chiefly  to  members  of 
the  family  Scorpaenidae  Among  the  more  than  50 
spec  IBS  of  the  Pacific  coast  aie  the  black  rockfish  or 
pi  lest  hah  and  the  red  rockfish  (both  of  the  genus 
tiftnstodet) ,  of  which  large  commercial  catches  are 
made  Allied  forms  live  in  Asiatic,  South  American, 
and  African  waters 
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rockfoil:  see  SAXIFRAOB 

Rockford.  1  City  (pop  84,637),  co  seat  of  Wmne- 
bago  oo ,  N  111 ,  on  both  banks  of  the  Rook  River 
near  the  Wis  line,  founded  1834  at  a  ford,  inc. 
1839  It  is  an  industrial,  shipping,  and  trade  center 
in  a  productive  grain,  dairy,  and  livestock  area 
Supplied  with  water  power  from  a  dam  in  the  river, 
it  manufacture!)  knit  goods,  furniture,  hardware, 
agricultural  implements,  machines,  and  tools  It 
is  the  seat  of  Hockford  College  (for  women,  1847) 
The  city  has  a  large  Swedish  population  Beattie 
Park  contains  interesting  Indian  mounds,  neai  by 
is  Camp  Grant,  an  anny  training  station  The 
hiatoiic  and  scenic  Black  Hawk  Trail  runs  between 
Rockfoid  and  Dixon  2  Town  (pop  1,054),  N 
Iowa,  SE  of  Mason  Citv  3  City  (pop  1,773),  8 
Mich  ,  on  the  Rouge  (or  Rogue)  a  tributary  of  the 
Grand  River  and  NE  of  Grand  Rapids,  m  a  fai  in  and 
resort  legion,  settled  1841,  me  as  a  village  1871,  as 
a  citv  19  J3  It  has  a  tannery,  and  shoes  aie  made 
4  Village  (pop  1,066),  W  Ohio,  on  the  St  Marys 
river  and  W  of  Lima  Tomato  canneries  are  here 

rock  garden,  garden  planned  around  natural  lock 
formations  or  rooks  artificially  arranged  to  simulate 
natural  —often  mountainous — conditions  Tiny 
sti  earns  of  water  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  garden 
and  provide  additional  moisture  In  making  a  rock 
garden  the  locks  must  be  so  laid  that  there  will  be 
deep  pockets  of  soil  between  them,  for  rook  plants 
usually  ha\e  long  roots  that  enable  them  to  obtain 
moisture  even  when  the  surface  is  hot  and  dry 
Low  plantb  lequmng  well-drained  conditions  are 
suited  to  lock  gaidens,  these  include,  besides  AL- 
PINE PLANTS,  many  dwarf  shrubs  (especially  ever- 
gieens),  species  of  columbine,  phlox,  bluebell,  and 
i  ockrose  See  H  H  Thomas,  Rock  Gardening  for 
4ma<e«ra  (1914) ,  L  B  Wilder,  Pleasures  and  Prob- 
lems of  a  Rock  Garden  (1937),  W  H  A  Preece, 
North  American  Rock  Plants  (1937) 

Rockhampton  (rokhamp'tun),  <itv  (pop  34,983), 
Queensland,  Australia,  on  the  fritzrov  river  49  mi 
from  ita  mouth  on  Keppel  Bay  and  NNW  of  Bris- 
bane Founded  in  1858  with  the  disooy  erv  of  gold 
near  bv,  it  is  the  principal  port  foi  the  pastoral  and 
mining  regions  of  central  Queensland  The  chief 
exports  are  wool,  meat,  gold,  coal,  and  <  opper 

Rockhill,  William  Woodville,  1854-1914,  AmerKan 
diplomat,  Orientalist,  and  author,  h  Philadelphia 
Vfter  graduating  from  the  military  ac  acleinv  of 
Samt-Cvr.  France,  in  1873,  he  served  in  the  1-rench 
army  for  throe  years  before  he  was  appointed 
(1884)  second  secretary  of  the  US  legation  at 
Peking  and  served  (1886-87)  as  c  harge  d'affaires  in 
Korea  Between  1888  and  1892  he  made  several 
explorations  in  China,  Mongolia,  and  Tibet  He 
became  chief  clerk  in  the  U  S  Dept  of  State  (1893) 
and  first  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  (1890)  and 
served  (1897-99)  as  U  S  minister  to  Greece,  Ru- 
mania, and  Serbia  On  his  return  and  until  1905 
ho  was  director  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
American  Republics  (later  the  Pan  American 
Union)  He  was  (1900-1901)  in  China  as  special 
minister  for  the  settlement  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion, 
was  minister  to  China  (1905-9),  was  ambassador 
to  Russia  (1909-11),  and  finally  was  ambassador  to 
Turkey  (1911-13)  While  on  his  way  to  China 
again  in  1914  he  died  at  Honolulu  A  translator 
and  editor  of  Oriental  works,  he  also  wrote  The  Life 
of  the  liuddha  (1884),  The  Land  of  the  Lamau 
(1891),  and  Diary  of  a  Journey  through  Mongolia 
and  Thibet  in  1891  and  1892  (1894)  He  edited 
Treaties  and  Contentions  with  or  concerning  China 
and  Korea,  1894-19O4  (1904) 

Rock  Hill  1  City  (pop  1,821),  K  Mo  ,  near  St 
Louis,  me  1929  2  City  (pop  15.009),  N  S  C  ,  near 
the  Catawba  river  and  the  N.C  line,  SSW  of 
Charlotte,  N  C  ,  int  1870  It  has  textile  mills 
and  other  plants  WINTHROP  COLLKOE  la  here 

Rockmgham,  Charles  Watson-Wentworth,  2d  mar- 

Juessof  (ro'kmg-um),  1730-82,  English  statesman 
storing  the  House  of  Lords  in  1750  after  1m  fath- 
er's death,  he  established  himself  as  an  opponent 
of  the  "king's  friends,"  held  several  cabinet  offices, 
and  formed  a  ( oalition  government  in  1705  Dur- 
ing his  ministry  the  Stamp  Act  was  rope  tied  and 
conciliation  with  America  attempted,  but  the  ad- 
ministration fell  with  the  resignation  of  one  of  its 
members,  the  duke  of  Grafton  Rockmgham  con- 
tinued to  oppose  the  coercive  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  1782,  at  the  fall  of  Lord  North,  he 
again  became  prime  minister  The  war  was  al- 
ready lost,  and  Rotkmgham  died  Ix^fore  the  peace 
settlement  c  ould  be  reached  Rex  kingham's  second 
ministry  was  marked  by  the  repeal  of  I'oynmgs's 
Law  and  by  measures  to  reduc  e  c  orrupt  practices 
in  parliamentary  elections  The  unity  of  the  Wings 
was  broken  by  Rockingham's  death,  and  the  Tories 
began  a  long  period  of  ascendancy  under  the  young- 
er William  Pitt 

Rockmgham  (r6'klngh&rn")  1  Town  (pop  3,657), 
co  seat  of  Richmond  co.,  8  N.C  ,  SE  of  Charlotte 
near  the  8  C  line  and  the  Pee  Dee  nver,  in  a  peach 
and  cotton  area,  settled  c.1780,  mo  1887.  Textiles 
and  paper  goods  are  made  here  2  Town  (pop* 
5,737),  SE  Vt ,  on  the  Connecticut;  settled  c  1763. 
It  includes  BELLOWS  FALLB,  Saxtons  Rivei  (pop. 
740),  seat  of  Vermont  Academy,  and  Rockmgham, 
notable  for  its  1787  Congregational  oburclu 


Rock  Island,  village  (pop.  1,305),  8  Que  ,  8  of  8her- 
brooke  at  the  Vt  border  It  has  textile  milling,  and 
granite  quarrying  and  manufactures  machine  tool  a 
and  skis  Stanstead  College  is  here. 
Rock  Island,  city  (pop  42,775).  co  scat  of  Rock  Is- 
land co  ,  NW  111.,  on  the  Mississippi  adjacent  to 
MOLING  and  opposite  DA.VENPORT,  Iowa,  inc.  1841. 
The  throe  cities,  with  East  Molme,  form  an  eco- 
nomic unit  called  the  Quad  Cities  Rook  Island  is  a 
rail,  industrial,  and  trade  center  with  coal  deposits 
near  by  In  1833  George  DAV  BNPOHT  built  a  house 
on  Rock  Island,  m  the  Mississippi,  the  island,  forti- 
fied m  1816,  played  an  important  part  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War.  It  is  government  owned  and  is  the  site 
of  a  U  S  arsenal  The  island,  the  city,  Molme,  and 
Davenport  are  connected  by  bridges  Supplied  with 
water  power  fiom  a  dam  m  the  nver,  the  city's 
manufactures  include  agricultural  implements  and 
other  metal  products,  paints,  and  clothing  There 
are  foundues,  lailroad  shop*,  and  ironworks  Au- 
OUSTANA  COLLEGE  AND  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  is 
here,  Black  Hawk  State  Paik  adjoins  the  city 
Rockland,  town  (pop  2,040),  8E  Out ,  on  the  Otta- 
wa rivei  and  ENE  of  Ottawa  It  is  in  a  poultry- 
raining  area  and  has  flour  and  lumber  mills 
Rockland.  1  City  (pop  8,899),  co  seat  of  Knox  co  , 
S  Mamo,  settled  c  1770  me  1848  as  East  Thomas- 
ton  town,  name  c  hanged  1853,  me  as  a  city  1854 
It  has  a  good  harbor  on  the  west  side  of  Penobscot 
Bav  and  once  shipped  quantities  of  lime  from  its 
quarries  Rockland  today  is  a  fashing  place,  trad- 
ing center,  port  of  entry,  and  resort  Edna  St 
Vincent  Miliay  was  born  here  2  Industrial  town 
(pop  8,087),  SE  Mass  ,  SE  of  Boston ,  settled  1073, 
set  off  trom  Abmgtou  1874  Shoos  arc  its  chief 
product 

Rockledge,  boiough  (pop   1.773),  SE  Pa  ,  near  Phil- 
adelphia, settled  1880,  me    1893 
Rockmart,  cit\  (pop  3,704),  NW  Ga  ,  in  the  pied- 
mont region  WNW  of  Atlanta,  me    1872     Rubber 
piodiK  ts  are  made  here 

Rockne,  Knute  Kenneth  (r&k'nP),  1888-1931, 
American  football  coach,  b  Norway  In  1893  he- 
arrived  with  his  patents  in  Chu  ago,  \vhero  he  at- 
tended gj  ado  sc  hoo)  and  woj  ked  at  odd  jobs  While 
Htud\mg  science  at  Notio  Dame  (from  whu  h  he  was 
graduated  in  1914),  Rockne  excelled  at  football 
und  in  1913,  with  Gus  Dorais,  astounded  the  foot- 
ball woild  by  upsetting  the  hoavilv  favored  Airm 
team  at  West  Point  through  the  use  of  the  forward 
pass— a  legal  but  then  unused  loot  ball  tactic- 
After  becoming  (1914)  a  chemistry  instructor  at 
Notie  Dame,  Rockne  was  selected  (1918)  as  its 
head  football  coach  and  soon  revolutionized  the 
sport  b\  stressing  offense,  developing  the  back- 
held  or  Notre  Dame  slftf  t,  and  perfoc  ting  line  pla\ 
He  brought  forward  many  football  stars,  had  unde- 
feated, untied  teams  five  seasons  (1919  20,  1024, 
1929-30),  and  fiom  1918  through  1930  gave  Notr« 
Dame  a  football  record  of  105  games  won,  12  games 
lost,  and  5  ties  Kockno,  a  muse  ular,  medium-sized 
man  of  forceful  character  and  great  energy,  not 
only  put  Notre  Dame  on  the  football  map,"  but 
also  changed  football  theory  He  died  m  an  air- 
plane crash  He  wrote  Coaching  (1925),  Four  H  in- 
ner8  (1925),  and  Football  Problem*  (19'27)  Soe  hit* 
autobiouraphy  (1931),  biographies  bv  Harry  Stuhl- 
dreher  (19U),  Warren  Brown  (1931).  and  Robert 
llarron  (1931),  Francis  Wallace,  i\otie  Dam* 
Story  (1949) 

Rockport.  1  City  (pop  2,421),  co  seat  of  Spencer 
co  ,  SW  Ind  ,  on  the  Ohio  and  E  of  Evansvillo, 
settled  1807  Oil  is  obtained  in  this  area  Built  on 
bluffs  above  the  river,  it  is  the  site  of  Lincoln 
Pioneer  Village,  a  memorial  with  reconstructed 
pioneer  homos  2  Town  (pop  l,52b),  S  Maine,  a 
resort  on  Penobscot  Bay  N  of  Rockland,  settled 
1709,  set  off  from  Camden  1891  3  Town  (pop 
3,556),  NE  Mass  ,  on  Cape  Ann,  settled  1090,  set 
off  from  Gloucester  1840  It  is  a  resort  and  artists' 
colony  4  City  (pop  1,400),  co  seat  of  Atchison 
co  ,  extreme  NW  Mo  ,  near  the  Missouri  river, 
platted  1851  Diversified  farming  is  carried  on  m 
the  area  6  City  (pop  1,720),  co  seat  of  Aransas 
co  ,  S  Texas,  on  Aransas  Bay  and  NE  of  Corpus 
Chnsti  Built  in  the  18oOs  as  a  port  to  ship  cattle, 
it  la  today  a  fishing  port  that  attracts  vacationers 
There  is  a  state  marine  biological  laboratory 
Rock  Rapids,  city  (pop  2,556),  co  seat  of  Lyon  co  , 
NW  Iowa,  on  the  Rock  River  near  the  Minn  line, 
me  1885.  It  is  a  farm  and  dairy  center 
Rock  River,  rising  in  S  Wisconsin  and  flowing  S  and 
SW  through  NW  Illinois  to  the  Mississippi  near 
Rock  Island  It  flows  through  a  fertile  farm  area, 
cities  on  it  include  Beloit,  Win  ,  and  Rockford  and 
Dixon,  III  Lorado  Taft's  Black  Hawk  statue 
stands  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  river  near  Ore- 
gon, III 

rock  salt:  see  SALT. 

rock  sculptures,  designs  out  into  rock  surfaces  m 
many  part*  of  the  world  and  attributed  to  primi- 
tive man.  They  are  found  on  the  face  of  natural 
rocks  and  of  megahthic  monuments,  all  of  prehis- 
toric antiquity.  Included  among  them  are  the 
petroglypha  dating  from  the  Neolithic  period 
Some  rock  carvings  seem  to  be  votive  m  nature. 
Some  portray  agricultural  scenes,  with  plowmen, 
plows,  ttxeu,  ana  oxen  and  riders,  ui  regions  now 
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sterile,  e.g.,  the  Alps  of  N  Italy.  Drawings  on  a 
grand  scale  of  elk,  reindeer,  and  bears  are  found  on 
polished  rooks  in  Norway  In  the  20th  cent  a 
systematic  search  for  rock  sculptures,  carvings, 
and  paintings  was  made,  thousands  of  new  ones 
being  found  and  copied  from  Norway  to  the  south- 
ern part  of  Africa  and  the  Near  East  Two  styles 
of  this  primitive  art  have  been  distinguished  One 
is  confined  to  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  oaves  (e  g  , 
the  Altamira  oaves  in  N  Spam)  and  portrays  large 
wild  animals  usually  at  rest,  the  figures  of  men 
being  seldom  reproduced  Pictures  in  the  second 
style  are  usually  found  under  overhanging  rocks 
or  in  natural  niches  in  cliffs  and  are  vivid  repre- 
sentations of  men  in  motion — hunting,  fighting, 
dancing,  and  climbing  fcrees  Pictures  of  wild 
animals  are  sometimes  included  Examples  of  both 
styles  are  found  side  by  side  See  Leo  Frobeniiw 
and  D  C  Fox,  Prehistoric  Koch  Futures  in  Europe 
and  Africa  (19.17). 

Rock  Springs,  ttty  (pop  9,827,  alt  c  6,270  ft ),  SW 
Wyo  ,  on  Bitter  Creek  Settled  around  a  JraTiing 
post  and  stage  station  established  in  the  1860s,  it  is 
now  a  coal-mining  city,  with  a  polyglot  population, 
and  a  center  for  hunting  ttnd  fishing  activities  in  the 
near-by  forest  and  canyon  area 

Rocksprings,  town  (pop  1,3.19),  W  Texas,  NE  of 
Del  Rio  and  on  tho  Edwaids  Plateau,  settled  1887, 
me  1924  Rocksprmgs,  a  center  of  goat  and  sheep 
ranching,  was  almost  destroyed  bv  a  1927  tornado 

rock  temple  •  see  T^MPLM 

Rockton,  village  (pop  1,156),  N  111 ,  on  the  Rock 
River  near  tho  Wis  lino,  me  1847 

Rock  Valley,  town  (pop  1  507),  NW  Iowa,  on  Rot  k 
River  and  N  of  Sioux  City,  near  the  S  Dak  line, 
me  1888  There  is  a  largo  Dutch  population  Tho 
town  has  a  creamery  and  makes  cemeivt  blot  ka 

Rockville  1  City  (pop  7,572)  in  Vernon  town,  N 
Conn  ,  co  seat  of  Tolland  co  ,  chartered  1889 
Woolens  and  worsteds  are  produced  2  Residential 
town  (pop  2,208),  co  seat  of  Parke  co  ,  W  Ind  , 
near  the  W  abash  NNK  of  Terre  Haute,  settled 
182.1,  me  1854  A  state  tuberculosis  sanatorium  is 
here  3  Town  (pop  2,047),  co  seat  of  Montgomery 
co  ,  W  cential  Mr!  .  NNW  of  Washington,  D  C 
Near  bv  are  Clara  Barton's  house  and  the  testing 
laboratory  of  the  Navy  Dept 

Rockville  Centre,  residential  village  (pop  18,613), 
on  SW  Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  H  of'Hempstead,  mo 
1870  Its  industries  include  tho  making  of  organ 
pipes 

Rockwall,  city  (pop  1318),  co  seat  of  Rockwall  co  , 
N  Texas,  near  tho  East  Fork  of  the  Trinity  and  NE 
of  Dallas,  on  the  bluikland  prairie  City  and  coun- 
ty are  named  for  a  geological  formation  that  looks 
like  a  man-made  wall 

Rockwell.  Norman,  1 894-,  American  illustrator,  b 
New  York  utj,  studied  at  tho  Art  Students 
League  He  is  be^t  known  for  his  magazine  ( overs, 
notably  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post;  he  invar- 
iably depicts,  with  great  clarity  and  detail,  scenes 
from  daily  small-town  life,  taking  for  models  the 
people  and  objects  surrounding  him  Ho  has  also 
executed  many  posters  and  a  «enos  of  murals, 
illustrating  the  Four  Freedoms,  in  the  Nassau 
Tavern,  Princeton,  N  J 

Rockwell  City,  city  (pop  2..-J91),  ( o  Boat  of  Calhoun 
co  ,  W  cential  Iowa,  WSW  of  Fort  Dodge,  in  the 
heart  of  the  corn  country,  iric  1882  Tho  state  re- 
formatory for  women  is  here 

Rockwood  1  Village  (pop  1.147),  SE  Mich  ,  on  the 
Huron  and  S  of  Detroit,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1926 
2  Borough  (pop  1,375),  SW  Pa  ,  SE  of  Pittsburgh, 
laid  out  1857,  me  1885  3  City  (pop  3,981),  E 
Tenn  ,  WSW  of  Knoxville  and  near  the  Tennessee 
and  Clinch  rivers,  in  tin  area  of  coal,  iron,  limestone, 
timber,  and  farms,  settled  c  1810  Ferromanganese 
is  among  the  city's  products 

Rocky  Ford,  citv  (pop  3,494),  SE  Colo  ,  on  the  Ar- 
kansas river  below  Pueblo,  me  1887  The  fame  of 
its  melons  is  celebrated  in  an  annual  Melon  Day 
The  city  has  food-processing  plants  and  manufac- 
tures brooms  and  pumps  BKNT'H  Four  is  near  by 

Rocky  Hill,  town  (pop  2,679),  central  Conn  ,  on 
the  Connect  it  ut  river  and  S  of  Hartford,  settled 
1650,  me  1843  Rayon  yarns  are  produced 

Rocky  Mount.  1  City  (pop  25,668)  E  N  C  .  on  the 
Tar  river  and  ENE  of  Raleigh,  mo  1867  It  is  a 
railroad,  cotton,  and  tobacco  center,  with  process- 
ing  plants  2  Tobacco  town  (pop  1,366),  SW  Va  , 
S  of  Roanoke,  combined  with  contiguous  Mt 
Pleasant  and  me  1873  The  courthouse  of  Frankhn 
co  is  here 

Rocky  Mountain  College,  at  Billings,  Mont  ,  inter- 
denominational, coeducational  It  was  formed  in 
1947  by  a  merger  of  Billings  Polytechnic  Institute 
(chartered  1908,  opened  1909)  and  Intel-mountain 
Union  College,  formed  at  Helena  in  1922  by  merg- 
ing the  College  of  Montana  (opened  1878  as  a  col- 
legiate institute  at  Deer  Lodge,  chartered  and  re- 
named 1883)  and  Montana  Weeleyan  College 
(opened  1890)  The  college  includes  a  school  of 
commerce  and  a  conservatory  of  music  and  art 

Rocky  Mountain  goat,  mammal  (genus  Oreamnot) 
found  in  the  Rocky  Mta  of  Alaska,  British  Colum- 
bia, and  the  NW  United  State*.  It  18  not  a  true 
goat  although  it  has  a  goathke  appearance,  it  is 
related  to  the  antelope  and  to  the  chamois  The 
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male  stands  about  3  ft  high  at  the  humped 
shoulder.  The  chin  is  bearded,  the  face  IB  long,  and 
the  sharp  black  horns  (9  to  12  in  long)  curve 
slightly  backward  It  traverses  barren  slopes  and 
precipitous  ledges,  protected  from  icy  gales  by  its 
thick  white  coat  It  feeds  above  the  timber  line  on 
vegetation 

Rocky  Mountain  House,  town  (pop  1,017),  8  cen- 
tral Alta ,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mts  ,  on  the 
North  Saskatchewan  near  the  mouth  of  the  Clear- 
water  and  W  of  Red  Doer  Founded  m  1799  as  a 
fortified  post  of  the  North  West  Company,  in 
Blackfoot  Indian  country  and  known  as  Blackfoot 
Poet,  it  was  taken  over  (1821)  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  and  operated  until  1876  Lumber- 
ing, coal  mining,  and  gtam  growing  are  earned  on 
in  the  region 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  252,788  28  a<ies,  N 
central  Colo  ,  est  1915  Estes  Park  is  headquarters 
A  beautiful  area  in  the  Front  Range,  with  lakes, 
streams,  waterfalls,  and  trails,  the  park  me  hides  65 
named  peaks  over  10.000  ft  high  Longs  Peak,  the 
highest,  rises  to  14,255  ft 

Rocky  Mountains,  longest  and  highest  mountain 
system  of  North  America,  composed  of  numerous 
complex  sv  stems,  extending  S  from  N  Alaska 
through  W  Canada  and  the  United  States  into  N 
New  Mexico  In  Alaska  the  chain  includes  the 
BROOKS  RANG*,,  in  Canada  it  inf  lucles  the  Macken- 
zie Mts  ,  STIKINE  'MOUNTAINS,  CARIBOO  MOUN- 
TAINS, and  SFLKIRK  MOUNTAINS  Where  the 
Rocky  Mts  form  the  boundary  between  tho  prov- 
inces of  Biitish  Columbia  and  Alberta,  they  are 
popularly  known  as  the  Canadian  Rockies  Hero 
lie  five  national  parks— Jasper,  Banff,  Ynho 
Kootenay,  and  Waterton  Lakes  Glut  ler  National 
Park  and  Mt  Revelntone  National  Park  are  to  the 
west,  in  tho  Selkirk  Mts  of  British  Columbia  In 
the  United  States  the  Rocky  Mts  c  ross  portions  of 
Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  Wyoming, 
and  Colorado  and  terminate  in  N  New  Mcxu  o 
The  mountain  complex,  beparated  in  places  by  high 
plateaus  or  wide  basins,  includes  the  Lewis  Range, 
Big  Belt  Mts,  BITTERROOT  RV*»<'*>  S  \WTOOTH 
MOUNTAINS,  SALMON  RIVKR  MOUNT  <UNB,  ABSA- 
ROKA  RANC.F,  BimioRV  MOUNTUVS,  WIND  RIVER 
RANC.L,  TKTON  R\NGK.,  WASVTCH  RVNCIF,  UINIA 
MOI/NTAINH,  L\UAMIK  MOUNTAINS,  MFDICINF  BOW 
MOUNTAINS,  PARK  RANCJK,  tnoNT  RANOE,  SA- 
WATCH  MOUNTAINS,  SAN  JUAN  MOUNTAINS,  SAN- 
ORE  DE  CRISTO  MOUNTMNB  and  numerous  other 
groups  On  the  oast  the  svhtem  rises  from  the 
GREAT  PLAINS,  on  the  west  the  GHFVT  Bvsm  and 
other  depressions  separate  it  from  the  Coast 
Ranges  The  Continental  Divide  follows  the  c  rests 
of  the  Rockies,  tho  sourc  e  of  the  great  river  systems 
of  the  Yukon,  Mackenzie,  Peace,  Athabsska,  Sas- 
katchewan, Missouri,  Platte,  Aikansas,  and  Rio 
Grande  and,  flowing  to  the  Pacific,  the  Frasor, 
Columbia-Snake,  and  Colorado  The  Rockies, 
geologically  young,  are  chiefly  a  granite  and  gneiss 
mass  but  roprosont  a  groat  variety  of  rocks,  with 
occasional  evidence  of  volcanic  action,  as  in  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  There  are  a  number  of 
glaciers  in  tho  system  and  many  snow-capped 
summits  over  14,000  ft  high,  such  as  Mt  ELBEHT, 
Mt  MASSIVE,  Mt  HARVARD,  BLANC  v  PEVK,  UN- 
COMPAHGRL  PEAK,  LONGS  PE\K,  and  PIKES  Pi- AK, 
all  m  Colorado  Gold,  silver,  topper,  load,  coal,  and 
other  minerals  are  found  in  the  system,  whic  h  also 
has  extensive  farming  And  grazing  regions  GLACIER 
NATIONAL  PARK,  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK, 
GRAND  TBTON  NATIONAL  PARK,  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
NATIONAL  PARK,  and  Mesa  Verde  National  Park 
embrace  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful 
areas  The  Rockies  were  a  formidable  obstac  lo  to 
transcontinental  crossing,  for  early  travelers' 
routes,  see  ORRGON  TRAIL  and  OVERLAND  TRUL 
Explorers  of  the  Roc  kies  have  included  CORON  v»o, 
VERENOHYK,  Jonathan  CARVER,  Sir  Alexander 
MACKENZIE,  Monwethcr  Lewis  and  William  Clark 
(see  LEWIS  AND  CLAHK  JKPKDITION),  Zebulori  M 
PIKB,  Stephen  H  LONO,  B  L  K  de  BONN*  VII.LK, 
J  C  FREMONT,  and,  more  particularly,  the  host  of 
MOUNTAIN  MEN  Sec  W  W  Wilcox,  The  Rockies  of 


Canada  (m\)),  II  G  Thwtutes,  A  Brief  H^tory  of 
Rocky  Mountain  Exploration  (1914),  W  W  At- 
wood,  The  Rocky  Mountains  (1946),  publications 


of  the  U  S.  Geological  Survey  and  of  the  National 
Park  Service  of  the  U  S  Dept  of  the  Interior 

Rocky  Mountain  sheep   see  BIGHORN 

Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever,  at  ute  mfec  tious  dis- 
ease transmitted  to  humans  by  the  bite  of  certain 
ticks  It  is  most  prevalent  m  the  NW  United 
States  although  it  has  spread  over  most  of  the 
country  The  causative  agent  is  Rickettsta  ricktttai, 
a  member  of  the  group  known  as  nckottsia  bodies, 
forms  usually  considered  intermediate  between 
viruses  and  bacteria  Ticks  infected  with  the  germs 
may  be  carried  on  dogs,  rodents,  cattle,  and  some 
other  animals  and  may  thus  roach  humans.  If  they 
are  removed  promptly  after  coming  m  contact 
with  the  human  skin  the  disease  may  bo  avoided 
Since  the  young  ticks  infest  grass  and  brush  before 
finding  an  animal  host,  keeping  the  land  clear 
around  dwellings  helps  to  prevent  spread  of  the 
disease  Hemorrhage  skin  spots,  chills,  fever,  and 
pain  in  the  muscles  and  bones  accompany  the  dis- 
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ease.  Fatalities  long  were  very  high,  but  with  the 
development  of  a  preventive  vaccine  and  a  serum, 
these  have  been  reduced 

Rocky  River,  city  (pop  8,291),  NE  Ohio,  residential 
suburb  of  Cleveland,  settled  1815,  m<  1903 

rococo  (ruk6'k6,  ro-),  style  m  art  lutecture,  espe- 
cially in  interiors  and  the  decorative  arts,  which 
originated  in  France  early  in  the  reign  (1715  -74)  of 
Louis  XV  It  was  widely  used  m  other  parts  of 
Europe  m  the  18th  cent  The  term  may  be  derived 
from  tho  I1  ronch  words  rocniUe  and  coquillf  (ro(  k 
and  shell),  natural  forms  prominent  in  the  Italian 
BARoyui-  decorations  of  interiors  and  gardens  The 
style  was  an  offbhoot  from  baroque,  with  its  aban- 
donment of  rules  and  its  free  and  unwy  mrnetrical 
handling  of  arc  hitet  tural  forms  Juste  AurMe 
Meissomer  of  Turin,  who  worked  in  Pan,**  after 
1723,  is  considered  to  have  originated  rococo  by 
his  engraved  designs  incorporating  the  shell  motifs 
The  Parisian  ttpcstry  weavers,  cabinetmaker*, 
and  bronze  workers  followed  his  lead  and  intro- 
duced a  new  lightness  and  delicacy  in  reaction 
from  the  sobriety  and  heaviness  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV  In  room  do<  orations  and  furniture, 
shells,  scrolls,  branches  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  bam- 
boo stems  were  orgaimed  into  deft  and  engaging 
compositions  The  fane  iful  dec  orations  of  monkevs 
in  human  costume  were  termed  nngcriea,  while  the 
fashionable  enthusiasm  for  Chinese  art  added  to 
the  style  the  whole  bizarre  vocabulary  of  CHINOISL- 
RIF  motives  The  rococo  vogue  spread  to  other 
countries,  espec  mlly  to  Germany  and  to  Austria, 
where  Francois  de  CUVILLIES  was  its  pioneer 
Italian  rococo,  particularly  that  of  Venite,  was 
brilliantly  decorative  The  furniture  of  Thomas 
CHIPPENDALE  manifested  its  influence  in  England 
See  Fiske  Kuuball,  The  Crtalwm  of  the  Rococo 
(1943) 

rococo,  in  music ,  an  offshoot  of  the  baroque  Less 
aus.terc,  less  formal  in  structure,  it  was  a  graceful, 
hedonistic  style  which  began  in  France  Its  ex- 
treme m-uiife&tations  were  in  ke>  board  music  A 
host  of  minor  composers  wrote  highly  ornamented 
genre  pieces,  but  the  greatest  rocoto  composer  wus 
trangois  COUPFRIN  (1608- 173  J)  In  Germany  the 
style  was  taken  up  by  Ba<  h's  contemporaries 
Georg  Plulipp  Telemann  (1081-1767)  and  Johann 
Mattheson  (1681-17G4)  and  in  Italy  it  was  repre- 
sented in  the  key  board  sonatas  of  Domenico  SCAR- 
LATTI Trac  es  of  t  ho  rococ  o  are  present  m  the  works 
of  C  P  E  Bath,  Havdn,  and  Mozart 

Ro court  (r6koor'),  village  (pop  2,541),  Li6ge  prov  , 
SE  Belgium,  N  of  Liege  Here  in  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  the  French  under  Maurite  de 
baxe  defeated  (1746)  the  allied  English  and  Aus- 
trians  The  place  was  also  known  as  Rocoux  and 
How  oux 

Rocroi  (rokrooa'),  village,  Ardennes  dept ,  N  France,  f 
near  the  Belgian  border     Here  in  the  Thirty  Years  ' 
War  the  French  under  Louis  II  do  Cond6  inflicted 
a  decisive  defeat  on  the  Spanish 

Rod,  fedouard  (Louis  tfdouard  Rod)  (ad war'  r6d', 
Iwe'),  1857-1910,  Swiss  novelist  and  critic  in 
Franco  He  was  editor  of  the  Revue  contemporaine 
and,  later,  professor  of  comparative  literature  at 
Geneva  He  shared  in  the  idealistic  reaction 
against  naturalism,  favoring  the  psychological  and 
analytical  method  of  Stentmal  Among  his  novels 
are  Isi  Course  ft  la  mart  (1885),  Le  Sent  de  la  lie 
(1889),  and  L'Incendie  (1906)  His  ext  client  crit- 
ical volume,  Lea  Idtea  morales  du  temps  present 
(18(>1),  is  a  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  period 

Rodamm  (ro'du-,  rtVdu-,  r&da'-)    see  DOUANIM 

Rodbertus,  Karl  Johann  (kirl  yo'hnn  rtkiber'tobs). 
1805-75,  German  economist  and  conservative  so- 
cialist He  held  several  public  offices.,  but  after 
1849  devoted  himself  to  his  wutmgs  in  economic 
Ho  believed  that  society  would  eventually  attain, 
without  violence,  to  the  socialist  ideal  of  state- 
owned  property  His  books  include  Overproduction 
and  Property  (1850-51,  Kng  tr  ,  1898)  See  K  C 
K  Conner,  The  Social  Philosophy  of  Rvdbertua 
(1899) 

Rodenbach,  Albrecht  (al'hrfikht  ro'dunbikh),  18ftb- 
80,  Flemish  poet  His  lyrics  and  verse?  drama 
(judrun  (18S2)  place  him  among  foiemost  Flemish 
poets  Soe  Jotnro  Bithell,  Contimporary  Flemish 
Poetry  (1917) 

Rodenbach,  Georges  (zhorah'  rodfnbak'),  1855-98, 
Belgian  symbolist  poet  and  novelist  Living  in 
Pan*  from  1887,  he  wrote  on  Flemish  life  His 
works  include  the  poems  //t  Foj/tr  et  les  champs 
(1877),  La  Jtutitsse  Wam/u  (1880),  and  Lei  Vte* 
encloses  (1890)  and  a  novel,  Bruges-ia-morte  (1892) 

rodent  (iG'dnt),  member  of  the  largest  order  of  mam- 
mals, the  Rodentia,  with  tooth  adapted  for  gnawing 
and  chewing  \  pair  of  upper  and  lower  incisor 
teeth  are  enlarged  and  grow  throughout  life  Be- 
cause enamel  is  lacking  on  the  posterior  surface  the 
cuttuig  edge  of  tho  incisors  remains  chisel  shaped 
as  the  teeth  are  worn  down  Cheek  teeth  for  grind- 
ing food  number  (except  in  the  rabbit)  not  mure 
than  five  in  the  upper  and  four  in  the  lower  jaw  and 
often  less  Canine  teeth  are  lacking  In  size  ro- 
dents range  from  the  harvest  mouse  (with  a  length 
of  from  4>i  to  7  in  including  tho  tail)  to  the 
cvPtBARA  (about  4ft  long)  Among  the  rodents 
uro  the  chipmunk,  squirrel,  rat,  beaver,  porcupine, 
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guinea  ptg,  and  chinchilla  In  some  classifications  Rodgers,  John,  1812-82,  American  naval  officer, 
the  hare  and  rabbit  are  included  and  in  others  they  of  John  Rodgers  (1773-1838).  He  entered  the  i 
arc  placed  in  a  separate  order 


',  son 

,  ,  naw 

and  saw  varied  service     He  conducted  exploring 


rodeo  (rd'deO,  r&dfi/6),  public  exhibition  of  the  skill     expeditions  m  the  N  Pacific  and  off  the  coast  of 


of  cowboys  in  various  activities  Events  include 
riding  broncos,  riding  steers,  "bulldogging"  steers, 
roping  and  tying  steers  and  calves,  the  use  of  the 
lasso,  and  other  less  closely  related  activities  such 
as  contests  of  marksmanship  The  rodeo  was  orig- 


China  (1852-65),  making  valuable  surveys  and 
charts,  and  in  1855  he  commanded  the  Vincennea 
on  an  expedition  to  the  arctic  He  served  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  m  the  Civil  War,  commanding  the 
Galena  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Darling  (1862) 


inallv  merely  an  adjunc  t  to  the  ROUNDUP,  a  contest  and  the  monitor  Weehawken  m  the  capture  of  the 
of  skill  between  various  cow  hands,  but  the  spec-  irom  lad  Atlanta  Rodgers  protected  (1865)  Amer- 
tacle  became  popular  in  the  late  1880s  and  the  icari  interests  at  Valparaiso  in  the  face  of  a  threat- 


1890s  and  gradually  took  on  more  and  more  of  the 
aspect  of  a  <  ire  us    Today  there  are  rodeo  artists 
who  go  from  exhibition  to  exhibition     There  are 
annual  rodeos  at  many  places  in  the  West,  in  the 
East  the  rodeos  normally  travel  like  the  circus  and 
have  onlv  professional  entertainers 
Roderick  (nVdurtk),  d  713?,  last  Visi 
Spam  (710-713'')     After  the  death  c; 


cned  Spanish  attack  He  commanded  (1870-72) 
the  Asiatit  fleet  and  was  in  charge  m  the  trouble 
with  Korean  forts  (1870)  Latei  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  Mare  Island  navy  yard  (1873-77)  and  was 
superintendent  of  the  U  S.  Naval  Observatory 
(1877-32) 

ithic  king  in    Rodgers,  Richard,   1902-,   Ameru  an  composer,  b 
"  ing  Witiza      New  York  c  itv ,  studied  at  Columbia  and  the  Insti- 


...  .'08  or  709  the  kingdom  was  thrown  uito  con-  tute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York  He  mot  Lorenz 
fusion  and  a  group  of  nobles  chose  Roderick,  duke  Hart  (1895-1943),  his  lyricist,  in  1919,  and  the 
of  Baetic  a,  as  sue  cessor  He  defeated  Witiza's  son  first  musical  comedy  in  which  thev  collaborated, 
and  established  himself  on  the  throne  Of  his  reign 
little  is  actually  known  because  innumerable  leg- 
ends have  gathered  about  it  Most  of  the  legends 
involve  one  Julian,  governor  of  Couta,  who — either 
for  political  motives  or  because  his  daughter  had 
been  violated  by  Roderick — joined  the  farnilv  of 
Witiza  in  going  over  to  the  side  of  the  Moslems, 
then  pressing  on  Spam  from  the  south  At  anv 
rate,  the  Moslems  under  TARIK  crossed  (711)  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  Roderick,  campaigning  m 
the  north  against  the  Franks  and  the  Basques,  has- 
tened south  only  to  be  defeated  (711)  bv  Tank  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Janda,  near  Medina  Sidoma 
Bocauso  of  a  misreading  of  the  Arabic  chronicles, 
the  battle  became  known  as  the  battle  of  Guada- 
letc  According  to  somo  stories,  Rodent  k  was 
killed  in  the  battle,  but  it  is  widely  be'ieved  that  he 
continued  to  fight  until  ho  was  slain  in  713  The 


)lorful  legendb  that  gathered  about  this  "last  of 
the  Goths"  gained  a  permanent  place  in  Spanish 
literature  and  passed  into  English  writing,  espe- 
cially in  the  works  of  Washington  Irving,  Robert 
Southey,  and  Walter  Savage  Landor 

Rodessa,  unincorporated  town  (pop  1,605),  ex- 
treme NW  La  ,  near  the  Ark  and  Texas  bountlaiies 
It  boomed  when  oil  was  disc  overed  here  in  1935 

Rodez  (rodfz'),  cit>  (pop  16,366),  capital  of  Avey- 
ron  dept ,  S  France,  and  historic  capital  of  Rou- 
Eitans,  An  episcopal  see  since  the  5th  cent,  it 
has  a  Gothic  cathedral  (13th  -16th  cent  )  of  north- 
ern French  style  The  town  is  an  agricultural  cen- 
ter and  has  textile  manufac  tures 

Rodgers,  Christopher  Raymond  Perry,  1819-92, 
American  naval  officer,  b  Brooklvn,  N  Y  ,  son  of 
N  George  Washington  Rodgers  Appointed  midship- 
man in  183i,  he  saw  wicie  and  varied  duty  at  sea 
before  serving  in  the  Mexican  War  In  the  Civil 
War,  Rodgers  took  part  in  the  Union  i  eduction  of 
Port  Royal,  SC,  received  the  surrender  of  St 
Augustine  and  other  Florida  and  Georgia  coastal 
towns,  and  commanded  the  naval  forces  m  the 
trenche 

Savannah,  Ga  He  was  fleet  captain  commanding  the 
New  Ironsides  in  the  attack  on  Charleston  m  April, 
1863  From  Oct  ,  186.3,  to  the  end  of  the  war  he 
commanded  the  IHHJUOIS  m  its  world-wide  search 
for  the  fthenandoah  and  other  Confederate  cruisers 
Promoted  captain  in  1866  and  rear  admiral  in  1874, 
he  was  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 
(1871  74),  superintendent  of  Annapolis  (1874-78), 
and  commander  in  chief  of  the  Pacific  squadron 
(1878-80) 

Rodgers,  George  Washington,  1787  1832,  American 
naval  officer,  b  Cecil  co  ,  Md  His  brother,  John 
Rodgers  (1773-1H38),  secured  him  a  midshipman's 
warrant  m  1804  At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of 
1812,  he  was  a  lieutenant  on  tho  Wa<tp,  which 
captured  the  Frvhc,  but  both  were  soon  taken  by  a 
larger  British  ship  After  varied  service,  he  was 


Garnck  Gaieties  (1925),  waa  an  enormous  success 
They  worked  together  on  The  Girl  Friend  (192b) , 
A  Connecticut  Yankee  (1927),  On  Your  Toes  (1936), 
Babes  in  Arms  (1937),  in  which  The  Lady  la  a 
Tmmp  is  included,  I'd  Rather  Be  Right  (1937), 
I  Warned  an  Angel  (1938) ,  and  By  Jupite) '  (1942), 
of  whic  h  Rodgers  was  coproducer  Rodgers's  col- 
laboration with  the  lyiuist  Oscar  Harnmeistem  2d 
(1895-)  began  with  Oklahoma'  (1943),  which  won  a 
special  Pulitzei  award,  and  was  continued  in 
Carousel  (1945)  and  South  Pacific  (1949) 
Rodin,  Auguste  (ogusf  rod?'),  1840-1917,  French 
sculptor,  b  Pan*,,  of  humble  parents  Ho  began  his 
ait  study  at  14  m  the  Petite  Ecole  and  in  the  school 
of  Harje,  earning  his  living  by  wo/king  for  an  orna- 
ment maker  In  18b3  he  went  to  woijc  for  the  archi- 
tectural sculptor  Carner-Belleuse,  and  fiom  1870 
to  1877  he  continued  in  the  same  tiado  in  Brussels 
In  the  Salon  of  1877  ho  exhibited  a  nude  male 
hguie,  The  Age  of  Bronze  It  was  extravagantly 
praiacd  and  condemned,  his  critics  unjustly  ac- 
cunod  him  of  having  made  a  cast  fiom  life  The 
upshot  was  that  Rodin  gained  the  active  support 
and  patronage  of  Turquet,  undersecretary  of  fine 
arts  His  Age  of  Bronze  and  St  John  were  pur- 
chased for  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  Pans  The 
government  gave  him  a  studio  in  Pans,  wheie  ho 
worked  the  lest  of  his  life  with  gi owing  fame  From 
1880  Rodin  worked  mtoinuttently  on  studies  for  a 
huge  bronze  door  foi  the  Musee  des  Arts  decora- 
tifa  It  was  inspired  bv  Dante's  Inferno  and  was  to 
be  called  the  Gate  of  Hell  He  never  finished  it. 
Among  the  figures  and  groups  intended  for  it  aie 
Adam  and  Ere  (Motiopohtan  Mus  )  and  The 
Thinker  (Paris)  These,  together  with  his  group 
The  Burghers  of  Calais  (Calais),  c  ornpletod  in  1894, 
are  among  his  most  famous  creations  Other  ambi- 
tious works  are  his  monuments  to  Victor  Hugo 
(1909,  Pans)  and  Balzac  Rodin  is  known  also  for 
his  many  fine  portrait  busts  and  for  many  little 
figures  and  gioups  in  marble,  such  as  The  Kiss, 


nri  commanded  the  naval  torces  m  the      figures  and  gioups  in  marble,  such  as  The  Kiss, 
at  the  capture  of  Fort   Pulaski  before      Ufjolino,  and  Dana)d  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum, 


Paris,  and  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,  The  Bather,  and 
The  Hand  of  God  m  the  Metropolitan  Museum  He 
is  best  represented  in  these  museums  and  in  the 
Rodin  museums  of  Pans  and  Philadelphia,  but  fine 
examples  of  his  work  exist  m  many  galleries 
•throughout  the  world  Rodin's  work  is  usually 
considered  the  most  important  contribution  to 
sculpture  of  his  century  Highly  realistic  m  many 
respects,  it  is  nevertheless  always  imbued  with  deep 
poetic  feeling  Dante,  Baudelaue,  Michelangelo, 
and  tho  Gothic  were  sources  of  inspiration  Rodin 
considered  his  work  completed  when  it  expressed 
Ins  idea  Some  of  his  sculpture  is  polished,  some 
seems  scarcely  to  have  emerged  from  the  rough 
stone  He  worked  long  over  his  more  important 
works,  returning  to  them  again  and  again  Their 
dynamism  was  the  result  not  of  feverish  produc  tion 


promoted  captain  in  1825  and  at  his  death  was      but  of  long,  patient  labor    See  biogi  aphy  by  Judith 
commander  of  the  Brazil  squadron  Cladel  (Eng    tr  ,   1937),  study  by  Rainer  Maim 

Rodgers,  John,  1773  1838,  American  naval  officer,      Rilke  (Eng  tr  ,  1945) 

b  Harfordco.Md  He  had  seen  vears  of  more  hant  Rodman,  Hugh,  1859-1940,  American  admiral,  b 
service  before  he  became  (1708)  a  lieutenant  m  the  Frankfort,  Kv  ,  grad  Annapolis,  1880  Aftei 
TT -'  - "-  -J  *  il--  n—1 serviteintheSpanish-Aniencan  War,  he  command- 
ed man>  warships  arid  later  held  administrative 
posts  and  was  promoted  through  the  grades  to  be- 
come (1917)  rear  admiral  He  Tod  several  divisions 
of  tho  Atlantic  Fleet  m  the  Fust  World  War  and, 
in  command  of  the  6th  Battle  Squadron,  seived 
(191 8)  with  the  Bi  itish  fleet  m  the  North  Sea  Pro- 
moted (1919)  admiral,  he  was  given  command  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet  H<  "  '  


new  U  S  navy  He  served  against  the  Barbary 
pirates,  and  in  1805  he  succeeded  Commodore 
Samuel  Barron  in  command  of  thfi  squadron  in  tho 
Tnpohtari  War  Later,  m  the  troubles  over  Eng- 
lish impressment  of  seamen  from  American  ships, 
Rodgers,  m  command  of  the  President,  was  sent  to 
stop  impressment  bv  the  British  G'uerricW  He  en- 
countered a  British  ship,  gave  chago,  and  over- 
hauled her  After  a  passage  between  tho  two,  con- 
cerning which  ace  ounts  are  varied,  a  battle  between 
them  occurred,  and  the  British  vessel,  the  Little 


He  retired  from  tho  navy  in  1923 

and  thereafter  served  on  diplomatic  missions     He 

...,   wrote  Yarns  of  a  Kentucky  Admiral  (1928) 

Bill,  was  defeated  and  cut  to  bits  The  incident  Rodney,  Caesar,  1728-84,  American  Revolutionary 
was  one  of  those  leading  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  patriot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
War  of  181 2  Rodgers,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  b  neai  Dover,  Del  He  held  several  political  posts 
at  once  set  out  to  pursue  British  ships  In  a  battle  m  Delaware  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Stamp  Act 


he  was  wounded  by  an  explosion  of  a  gun  on  his 
own  vessel  He  later  saw  distinguished  service 
After  the  war  he  was  president  of  the  board  of  naval 
commissioners  (1815-24,  1827-37)  and  acting  Sec- 
retary of  War  in  1823  See  biography  by  C  O 
Paullui  (1910) 


Congress  (1765)  Rodney,  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  (1774-76),  advocated  independ- 
ence Later  he  was  a  general  commanding  Dela- 
ware militia  in  the  Revolution  and  was  (1778-82) 


president  of  Delaware 
Rodney,  ( 


George  Brydges  Rodney,  1st  Baron,  1719- 


92,  British  admiral.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1732, 
became  a  captain  m  1742,  and  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  and  the 
Seven  Years  War.  As  rear  admiral,  he  bombarded 
Le  Havre  (1759)  and  prevented  the  contemplated 
invasion  of  England  by  the  destruction  of  French 
transports  In  1762  he  reduced  Martinique  and 
was  made  a  vice  admiral,  and  in  1763  ho  was 
created  baronet.  Pressed  bv  debts,  Rodney  resided 
m  France  (1776-78),  but  m  1778  he  was  made  an 
admiral  and  dispatched  to  the  West  Indies  On  the 
wav  he  crushed  a  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St  Vui- 
cent,  relieved  Gibraltar,  and  became  a  national 
hero  In  1781  he  captured  St  Eustatius  in  the 
West  Indies  and  confiscated  large  quantities  of 
goods  belonging  to  British  merchants,  who  hounded 
him  with  lawsuits  for  the  rest  of  his  life  Rodney's 
greatest  victory  was  over  the  French  fleet  of  Ad- 
miral do  Grasse  (1782)  m  the  West  Indies  It  made 
possible  more  advantageous  terms  of  peace  with 
the  French  at  the  close  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Rodney  returned  to  England  (1782),  was 
created  baron,  and  was  given  a  pension  See  biog- 
raphies by  Godfrey  Mundy  (1830)  and  David 
Hannay  (1891) 

Rod6,  Jos6  Enrique  (hosa'  anrcVkn  r6d6').  1872- 
1917,  Uruguayan  essayist,  literary  critic,  and 
moralist  He  spent  most  of  his  life  m  Montevideo, 
where  he  taught  at  the  university  Ho  helped  to 
found  and  edited  La  teeista  nacwnal  dt.  Itferatura  // 
cieneias  sonales  Hib  essays,  in  the  modernista 
manner,  gained  him  ac  c  laim  in  and  outside  Spanish 
America  Rod6  developed  a  new  philosophy  of 
ethics  and  sought  to  c  reate  a  new  spirit  in  politics 
In  And  (1900,  Eng  tr  ,  1922),  his  best-known 
work,  he  calls  upon  Latin  America  (Aiiel)  to  hold 
to  spiritual  values  unsullied  by  the  materialistic 
impact  of  the  United  States  (Caliban)  Other  col- 
lections of  essays  aio  Los  motivos  de  Proteo  (1909, 
Eng  tr  ,  1928)  and  El  mnador  de  Prtspcro  (1913) 

Rodosto,  Turkey  see  T*  KI  RDAO 

Rodngues  Alves,  Francisco  de  Paula  (fransesh'ko 
du  pou'ln  rooclro'glsh  al'vlsh),  1848-1919,  pres- 
ident of  Brazil  (1902-6)  As  finan<e  minister  ho 
played  a  part  in  securing  a  funding  loan  that  made 
possible  the  latei  rehabilitation  of  Brazil  As  pres- 
ident he  pushed  forward  national  development 
Public  health  was  under  the  care  of  Oswaldo  Cruz, 
who  carried  out  a  vast  sanitary  campaign  that  rid 
Brazil  of  the  worst  of  its  plagues  of  yellow  fever, 
bubonic  plague,  and  smallpox  A  civic  impiove- 
mont  plan  made  Rio  into  a  luxuriously  beautiful 
modern  city  Tho  dispute  with  Bolivia  o\er  the 
territory  of  Acre  was  settled  through  the  bnlhant 
diplomacy  of  the  foreign  minister,  the  barao  do 
Rio  Branco  * 

Rodriguez,  Abelardo  Luj&n  ( ivalur'dho  IcTohan' 
rodhre'gas),  1889- ,  Mcxu  an  revolutionist,  and  pres- 
ident (Sept  ,  1932-Nov  ,  1934)  Ho  became  a  gen- 
eral in  the  annv,  and  under  Alvaro  OHHFGON  and 
Plutarco  K  CM.LEM  he  hold  various  governmental 
posts  On  the  resignation  of  President  OHTU 
RUBIO,  Rodriguez  was  piovisional  piesident  until 
succeeded  by  Lazaio  CYHDENAH  The  conflict  be- 
tween tho  Catholic  Church  and  the  government 
was  resumed  in  Ins  administration 

Rodriguez,  Martin  (marten'  rddhrc'gns),  1771-1844, 
Argentine  general,  governor  of  Buenos  Aires  prov- 
ince (1820-24)  With  Juan  Martin  de  PUFYHKK- 
o6N,  lie  organized  a  foico  to  expel  the  British  m- 
vadeis  of  the  Rio  de  IH  Plata,  and  latei  ho  served 
undei  Jacquos  de  LINIERH  in  the  lecapture  (1806) 
and  tho  defense  (1807)  of  Buenos  Anos  He  wa-s 
one  of  tho  loaders  in  the  revolution  of  May,  1810, 
when  the  viceroy  was  deposed  and  a  junta  was 
established,  and  was  active  in  the  war  against 
Spain  His  administration  as  governoi,  following 
a  penod  of  anarchy,  was  progressive  Many  meas- 
ures of  reform  and  administrative  reorganization 
were  undertaken,  chiefly  on  tho  initiative  of  Ber- 
nardino RIVAUAVIA  Those  served  as  an  example 
to  the  othei  provinces,  thus  helping  to  lay  tho 
basis  for  the  futuie  national  organization 

Rodriguez  (rodrcVgus),  island  (42  sq  mi  ,  1946  esti- 
mated pqp  12,839),  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  E  of 
Mauritius  It  belongs  to  the  British  colony  of 
Mauritius  and  is  one  of  the  Mascarene  Islands 
Rodriguez  was  discovered  in  1646  by  the  Portu- 
guese and  briefly  occupied  (1691-93)  by  tho  Dutch 
Great  Britain  took  it  in  1810  Live  cattle  are 
exported 

Rodriguez  Francia,  Jose"  Caspar  see  FRAN  CIA,  Jos£ 
CASPAR  RooRfauEz 

Rodriguez  Larreta,  Enrique*  see  LAHHKTA,  ENRIQUE 
RoDRfuuui 

Roe,  Edward  Payson,  1838-88,  American  clergyman 
and  novelist,  b  Windsor,  N  Y  ,  studied  at  Williams 
and  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  He  was  a 
Civil  War  chaplain  and  later  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister in  Highland  Falls,  N  Y  ,  until  literary  success 
turned  him  to  a  career  of  writing  His  best-known 
book,  Barriers  Burned  Away  (1872),  based  on  the 
Chicago  fire,  was  followed  by  other  moral  novels, 
including  The  Opening  of  a  Chestnut  Burr  (1874) 

Roebling,  John  Augustus  (rd'bllng),  1806-69,  Ger- 
man-American engineer,  b  Mulhouse  He  studied 
engineering  in  Berhn  and  m  1831  came  to  the 
United  States  He  demonstrated  the  practicability 
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of  steel  cable  and  established  a  plant  for  manufac- 
turing it  at  Trenton.  N  J  A  pioneer  in  the  building 
of  suspension  bridges,  he  built  the  Allegheny 
Bridge  at  Pittsburgh,  the  Niagara  Falls  Suspension 
Bridge  (completed  1855),  and  the  Cincinnati  and 
Covington  bridge  over  the  Ohio  His  most  ambi- 
tious project  was  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  It  was 
scarce!  v  begun  when  Roebhng,  directing  operations, 
was  injured  in  an  accident  and  died  a  few  days 
later  His  son  Washington  Augustus  Roebling, 
1837-1926,  b  Butler  co  ,  Pa ,  grad  Rensselaer 
Polvtec  lunc  Institute,  1857,  had  aided  his  father  in 
building  the  Allegheny  Suspension  Bridge  During 
the  Civil  War  ho  joined  the  Union  army  as  a  pri- 
vate, was  traiiKforred  to  Irvm  McDowell's  engi- 
neering staff,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  lie 
went  to  Kurope  to  study  engineering  and  especially 
pneumatic  c  aisaons  After  his  father's  death  he 
directed  the  construction  of  Brooklyn  Bridge  Be- 
cause of  continuous  underground  work  he  was 
stricken  (1872)  with  caisson  disease,  but  despite 
his  invahdism  ho  directed  the  project  until  the 
bridge  was  opened  to  traffic  (1883)  In  1888  he 
took  over  the  management  of  the  Roebhng  plant  in 
Trenton  See  biography  by  Hamilton  Schuvler 
(1932),  D  B  Steinman,  The  Builder  a  of  the  Bridge 
(1946) 

Roelas  or  Ruelas,  Juan  de  las  (hwan  du  las  ro&'Lis, 
rooa'las),  (  1558-1625,  Spanish  painter  of  the 
school  of  Sev  ille  Ho  brought  the  liberating  influ- 
onco  of  Tintoretto  to  his  native  Seville,  where  ho 
counted  among  hih  pupils  Zurhaiaii  Among  his 
most  famous  woiks  arc  Martyrdom  of  St  Andrew, 
St  Anne  and  the  Virgin,  PenUrosl,  and  Circumci- 
sion (all  in  the  museums  and  (hurt lies  of  Seville) 

Roemer,  Olaus    sec  ROMFR,  OLA  tin 

Roentgen  or  Rbntgen,  Wilhelm  Conrad  (both  rfnt'- 
ftfn,  runt'-,  Gcr  vll'hflm  kon'i  it  runt 'gun),  1845- 
192 i,  Herman  physicist  His  notable  research  in 
many  fields  of  phvsus,  especially  thermology,  me- 
chanics, atid  electricity,  have  been  overshadowed 
by  his  discovoiy  (1895)  of  a  short-wavo  jay,  the 
Roontgcn  lay  or  X  lay,  foi  whuh  he  received  the 
hist  Nobel  Puzo  in  Ph>sics  (1901)  He  taught  at 
several  German  urmeisities,  including  those  at 
WuizhuiK  (1888-99)  and  Munich  (1899-1920) 
Sec  biogiaplu  by  Otto  Closer  (1940) 

Roentgen  ray    see  X  n\\ 

Roench,  Nicholas  Konstantin  (rur'Ikh),  1874-1947, 
Rus&ian  paintei,  stage  designer,  and  archaeologist 
Until  1910  ho  was  director  of  the  School  foi  Kn- 
couragmg  1<  me  Arts  m  Russia  and  was  (onnectecl 
with  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  and  the  Diaghilev 
ballet  His  most  important  work  for  the  stage  was 
done  for  Stiavinsk>'s  Saire  dn  pnnttmpi  Ho  was 
a  brilliant  ( olonst  He  came  (1920)  to  the  United 
States,  .UK!  in  1921  tho  Koenc  h  Museum  in  New 
York  was  founded  in  his  honor  Roenc  h  spent  five 
\ears  exploring  the  Himalayas,  with  509  pictures 
a»  a  result,  after  1935  he  made  his  home  in  a  valley 
of  the  Punjab  He  ib  represented  m  the  Loin  re 
and  the  Luxembourg  Museum,  Pans,  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  London,  tho  National  Muse- 
um, Stockholm,  and  man\  Ameru  tn  galleries 
Among  his  books  arc  Heart  of  Asm  (1929)  and 
Realm  of  Light  (1931)  See  N  N  Selnanova,  The 
World  of  Rovruh  (1924) 

Roermond  (roor'mond),  mimioipaliH  (pop  20,905), 
Limburg  prov  ,  SK  Netherlands,  on  the  Mouse  at 
tho  mouth  of  tho  Hoer  river  It  has  an  electro- 
chemu  al  industry  and  various  manufactures  Roer- 
mond was  an  important  medieval  trade  <  enter  It 
suffered  heavy  damage  m  the  Second  World  War 

Rogaland  (ro'gahm"),  count>  (3,543  sq  mi  ,  pop 
202,252),  SW  Noiway,  rising  eastward  from  tho 
North  Sea  It  is  deeply  indented  by  fjords 
STAVANG*  R  is  the  county  scat  and  chief  city. 

Rogation  Days,  m  the  <  alendar  of  tho  Western 
Church,  four  days  sot  apart  for  solemn  processions 
to  invoke  God's  mercy  Thev  arc  April  25,  the 
Major  Rogation,  coinciding  with  8t  Mark's  day, 
and  the  three  days  preceding  Ascension  Daj  ,  these 
are  tho  Minor  Rogations  Tho  processions  are 
Christian  adaptations  of  Roman  pagan  ones,  in 
rural  districts  they  are  regarded  as  blessing  the 
fields  The  prayers  include  the  Litany  of  tho  Saints 
(see  LITANY) 

Rogehm  (logc'llm),  unidentified  town  of  Gilead,  E 
of  the  Jordan  2  Sam  17  27,  19  31 

Roger  I  (Roger  Guiscard),!  1031-1 101,  Norman con- 

?ueror  of  Sicily,  a  son  of  Tancred  de  Hautevillo 
see  NORMANS)  Ho  came  to  Italy  in  1057  to  join 
his  brother,  ROBERT  GUIHCVRD,  m  the  conquest  of 
Apulia  and  Calabna  from  the  Byzantines  Be- 
tween 1061  and  1091  he  conquered  Sicily  fiom  tho 
Arabs  Robert  made  him  coxint  of  Sicily  and 
Calabria  (under  Robert's  suzei  ainty)  in  1072,  after 
the  fall  of  Palermo  Robeit's  death  O085)  left 
Roger  tho  most  powerful  Norman  lord  in  S  Italy. 
Ho  ruled  justly  and  tolerantly  the  various  races 
living  m  his  domains  His  was  a  feudal  state,  with 
a  strong  central  power  In  1099  Roger  was  made 
papal  legate  His  son,  Roger  II,  succeeded  him. 
Roger  II,  c  1097-1154,  count  (1101-30)  and  first 
king  (1130-54)  of  Sicily,  son  and  successor  of  Roger 
I  fie  conquered  (1127)  Apulia  and  Salerno  despite 
papal  opposition  and  sided  with  Antipope  Anacle- 
tus  II  (who  crowned  him  king  in  1130)  against  Pope 
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INKOCENT  II.  Innocent  rallied  Emperor  Lothair 
II  and  other  allies  against  Roger,  but  was  defeated 
in  1139  Naples  and  Capua  recognized  Roger's 
sovereignty,  and  Innocent  was  obliged  to  invest 
him  with  all  the  lands  that,  for  seven  centuries, 
weie  to  constitute  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  Roger  also  conquered  several  cities  on  the 
African  coast  He  favored  a  fusion  of  the  disparate 
ethnic  groups  in  his  kingdom  and  established  a 
strong  contra!  administration  Sicily  recovered 
its  prosperity  and  Roger's  brilliant  court  at  Pa- 
lermo was  a  center  of  the  arts,  letters,  and  sc  lences 
Roger  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  William  I 

Roger  de  Coverley  (da  ktt'vurle)  or  Roger  of  Cov- 
erley, old  English  country  danco  and  its  tune, 
which  survived  into  the  20th  cent  The  dancers 
face  each  other  in  two  rows  and  perform  figures 
similar  to  those  of  tho  VIROINIA  KEEL,  in  which 
each  dancer  dances  with  each  of  the  others  The 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  papeis,  begun  in  the  SPFC'- 
TATOR  m  1711,  introduced  the  literary  character, 
Sir  Roger,  as  a  gentleman  of  Worcestershire  whose 
"great  grandfather  was  the  inventor  of  the  famous 
country  dance  which  is  called  after  him  "  Since 
that  tune  the  dance  has  often  been  called  the  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley 

Roger  of  Hoveden  (hov'dun,  huv'dun),  fl  1200, 
English  chronicler,  probably  b  Hovedon  or  How- 
don  (hou'dun),  Yorkshire  His  chronicle,  covering 
tho  years  712-1201,  is  an  original  source  only  for 
the  period  1 192  -1201  His  life  as  a  member  of  the 
household  of  Henry  II  arid  the  documents  he  in- 
cluded make  his  work  important  It  was  trans- 
lated by  Henry  T  Riley  (1853) 

Roger  of  Lona,  Launa,  or  Luna,  r  1  .'4 1- 1304,  Si- 
cihan-Aragonese  admiral  After  the  fall  (126fi)  of 
MANFRED  he  went  in  exile  to  Aragon  where  Man- 
fred's daughter  Constance  was  marnecl  to  King 
PfcTER  III  \fter  holding  various  posts  there  he 
followed  Peter  to  Sic  ily,  Peter  having  been  cho&en 
king  of  that  island  as  a  result  of  the  Sion  I\N  Vrs- 
r-EKs  (1282)  Roger  distinguished  himself  as  com- 
mander of  the  Aragoncse  fleet  in  the  long  war  be- 
tween the  Aragonese  and  the  Angevin  rulers  of 
Naples  for  the  possesMon  of  Sic  ily  He  defeated  the 
Angevim  at  Malta  (1283)  and  m  the  Bay  of  Naples 
(1281),  and  won  a  brilliant  victory  (1285)  over  the 
From  h  fleet  off  tho  coast  of  Catalonia  Aftei  Peter 
Ill's  death  Rogei  served  James  (later  J\MKS  II  of 
Aragon),  Peter's  successor  in  Sicily,  and  twice  de- 
feated the  \ngevm  fleet  In  1295  James  reversed 
his  pohc  v,  ceding  Sicily  to  the  pope,  who  bestowed 
it  on  (  HARLFS  II  of  Naples,  James  agreed  to  holp 
Charles  to  gam  possession  of  the  island  Roger,  de- 
voted to  Aragon,  fought  with  the  Angevms  against 
tho  Sicilians  In  1302  ho  retired  to  Catalonia, 
where  ho  died 

Roger  of  Wendover,  d  c  1236,  English  chronicler 
He  was  a  monk  of  St  Albans  and  for  a  brief  time 
prior  of  Belvoir  Later,  w  hen  historiographer  of  St 
Albans,  he  wrote  the  Flares  historuirum,  a  general 
chronicle  from  the  C'reation  to  1235,  which  is  de- 
pendent for  the  material  from  1192  to  1201  on 
ROCJKR  ov  HCAEDEV  and  is  original  from  1201  to 
1235  His  work  was  carried  on  by  MATTHEW  OF 
PARIS  Tho  chronicle  was  translated  by  J  A  Giles 
(1849) 

Rogers,  Bruce  (rcVjurz),  1870-,  American  book  de- 
signer, b  Lafayette,  Ind  As  printing  advisor  to 
Cambridge  Umv  Press  and  to  Harvard  Umv 
Press,  as  well  as  to  commercial  houses  spec  lalizmg 
in  limited  editions  and  fine  printing,  he  earned  the 
reputation  of  Ixjing  America's  leading  book  de- 
signer of  his  time.  He  designed  the  t\  po  fare  <  ailed 
Centaur  and  the  format  of  the  famous  Oxford  Lec- 
tern Bible  (1935)  He  is  the  author  of  Paragiaphs 
on  Printing  (1943)  See  biography  b\  1-iedenc 
Warde  (1925) 

Rogers,  Henry  Huddleston,  1840-1909,  American 
financier,  b  Fairhaven,  Mass  After  he  moved 
(1860)  to  Pennsylvania,  he  entered  the  oil  business, 
experimented  in  the  refining  of  petroleum,  and,  in 
partnership  with  Charles  Pratt,  became  one  of  the 
important  independent  refiners  When  in  1874  his 
company  was  absorbed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, Rogers — who  originated  the  idea  of  pipe-line 
transportation  for  oil — IXH  ame  a  lieutenant  of  John 
D  Rockefeller  His  holdings  steadily  grew  larger 
and  more  diverse  and  he  became  one  of  Amenc  a's 
loading  capitalists  His  son,  Henry  Huddleston 
Rogers,  1879-1935,  b  New  York  city,  succeeded  to 
his  father's  holdings  He  was  interested  in  military 
affairs  and  fought  in  France  ui  the  First  World 
War 

Rogers,  James  Edwin  Thorold,  1803-90,  English 
economist  He  taught  (1862-67)  at  Oxford  and 
was  for  many  years  (1859-90)  professor  of  statis- 
tic s  and  economics  at  King's  College,  London  Of 
his  many  works  most  noted  is  History  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Pncea  in  England  (7  vols  in  8,  1866-1902). 

Rogers,  James  Gamble,  1867-1947,  American  archi- 
tect, b  Kentucky,  grad  Yalo,  1889  Resident  in 
New  York  from  1905,  he  designed  many  buildings 
for  his  alma  mater,  among  them  the  Sterling  Me- 
morial Library,  the  Sterling  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  Piorson  College,  and  the  Harkness  Me- 
morial Quadrangle  He  was  for  10  years  architec- 
tural advisor  to  Yale.  Among  his  other  designs  aro 
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the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center  and 
the  Butler  Library  of  Columbia  Umv  ,  the  New 
Haven  (Conn  )  post  office,  and  tho  Deenng  Library 
of  Northwestern  Umv 

Rogers,  James  Harvey,  1886-1939,  American  econo- 
mist, b.  South  Carolina,  grad  Umv  ofl  South 
Carolina  (B  A  ,  1906)  and  Yalo  (B  A  .  1909,  Ph  D  , 
1916)  He  was  professor  of  economics  at  the  Umv 
of  Missouri  (1923-30)  and  of  political  economy  at 
Yale  (from  1930)  and  had  written  Stock  SperuUUion 
and  the  Money  Market  (1927),  The  Process  of  Infla- 
tion in  France,  1914-1927  (1929),  and  Anuncn. 
Weighs  Her  Gold  (1931)  before  ho  was  called  to 
Washington  as  monetary  adviser  to  President  F  D 
Roosevelt  In  1933  he  was  sent  to  Europe  to  con- 
sult with  British  economists  on  stabilization  and  in 
1934  went  to  the  Orient  to  study,  for  the  US 
Treasury,  the  monetary  systems  of  the  world's 
largest  silver-using  countries  He  was  killed  m  an 
airplane  crash  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Rogers,  John,  1500 '-1555,  English  Protestant  mar- 
tyr, grad  Cambridge,  1526  lie  became  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  but  under  tho  influence  of  William 
Tyndale,  whom  he  met  in  \ntwerp,  he  turned 
(1536)  to  Protestantism  He  employed  himself  in 
preparing  for  the  press  an  English  version  of  the 
Bible,  which  he  published  (15J7)  under  the  pseudo- 
nym Thomas  Matthew  He  contributed  prefaces 
and  marginal  notes  but  moht  of  the  translation  was 
the  work  of  Tyndale  and  of  Miles  Coverdale  Re- 
turning (1548)  to  England,  Rogers  became  (1551) 
a  prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  London  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Mary  he  was  deprived  of  his  bonc- 
fices  because  of  anti-Catholic  expression  in  tho 
pulpit  and  was  imprisoned  (1554)  Ho  was  tried 
and  burned  at  Smithfield  as  a  heretic 

Rogers,  John,  1627-1665',  English  minister  He 
was  ordained  (1647)  a  Presbyterian  and  spent  sev- 
eral years  preaching  in  Dublin  Upon  his  return 
(1652)  to  England,  ho  joined  the  FIFTH  MONARCHY 
MEV,  a  millenanan  group  His  attacks  against 
Cromwell  from  the  pulpit  and  by  pamphlet  led  to 
his  arrest  (1654)  He  was  released  (1657)  but  was 
imprisoned  again  (Hi^S)  on  charges  of  conspiracy 
At  the  Restoration,  Rogers  fled  to  Holland,  where 
he  studied  medicine  and  received  a  medical  degree 
at  Utrecht  in  1662  Ho  died  several  years  after  his 
leturn  to  England 

Rogers,  John,  1K29-1904,  American  sculptor,  b  Sa- 
lem Mass  Trained  as  an  engineer,  he  was  forced 
by  failing  eyesight  to  work  as  a  machinist  He 
began  modeling  in  clay  as  a  pastime  and  btudied 
sc  ulpture  in  Rome  for  a  short  while  His  early  clay 
group.  The  Slaif  Auction,  was  given  publicity  bv 
tho  abolitionists,  and  "Rogers  groups"  by  the  end 
of  tho  Civil  War  had  attained  great  popularity 
Thousands  of  copies  were  made  by  machine  of  such 
subjects,  is  One  More  Shot,  Going  to  the  Minister, 
and  The  Wounded  Scout  As  ac  c  urate  records  of  the 
period,  they  have  regained  a  certain  popularity 

Rogers,  Lindsay,  1891-,  American  political  sc  len- 
tibt  b  Baltimore,  grad  Johns  Hopkins  (B  A  , 
1912,  Ph  D  ,  1915)  He  was  (1914-15)  a  fellow  in 
politic  al  sc  ien<  e  at  Johns  Hopkins  before  becoming 
(1915)  professor  at  tho  1'niv  of  "Virginia  In  the 
First  World  War  he  was  attached  (1918)  to  the 
general  staff  corps  He  lectured  (1920-21)  on 
public  law  at  Harvard  and  after  1920  he  taught 
government  and  public  law  at  Columbia  He  was 
visiting  lee  turer  at  several  c  ol leges  and  uni\ersitiet> 
and  served  with  the  New  York  state  department 
of  labor  (1Q28),  the  National  Recovery  Adminis- 
tration (193  J),  and  Public  Works  \dmimstration 
(1934-.%)  He  wrote  several  books,  including  The 
Postal  Power  of  Congress  (1916),  The  American 
Senate  (19J6),  Crisis  (Jovenimint  (19  J4),  and  The 
Pollsters  (1949) 

Rogers,  Randolph,  1825-92,  American  sculptor,  b 
Waterloo,  N  Y  He  grew  up  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mu  h 
After  some  success  in  portrait  modeling  he  went 
(1848)  to  I  lorence  to  study  Ironi  1857  he  lived  in 
Rome  Numerous  replicas  were  made  of  the  ideal 
statues  Nudia  (  Vrt  Inst  ,  Chicago)  and  The  Lost 
Pleiad  Ilib  Ruth  is  in  tho  Metropolitan  Museum, 
tho  Argil  of  the  Resurrection  in  Hartford,  Conn 
His  monumental  woiks  include  the  military  memo- 
rials at  Providence,  R  I  ,  and  at  Detroit  He  made 
a  st-itue  of  John  Adams  (Mt  Auburn  Cemetery, 
Cambridge,  Mass),  a  colossal  Lincoln  (Philadel- 
phia"), and  a  statue  of  William  H  Seward  (Madison 
Square,  Now  York),  completed  the  Washington 
monument  (Richmond,  \a)  begun  by  Thomas 
Crawford,  and  produced  the  bronze  doors  for  the 
Rotunda  of  tho  Capitol  and  The  Genius  of  Connect- 
icut, on  the  dome  of  the  capitol  at  Hartford,  Conn 
He  left  all  his  casts  to  the  art  gallery  of  tho  Umv 
of  Mic  lugan 

Rogers,  Robert,  1731-95,  American  frontiersman, 
b  Mothuon,  Mass  As  a  child  he  moved  with  his 
familv  to  the  New  Hampshire  frontier  In  the 
French  and  Indian  War  known  as  King  George's 
War  he  served  as  a  scout,  and  m  the  last  of  the 
FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WARS  he  hoadod  a  company 
of  frontier  rangers  under  the  ducction  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson  Such  men  as  John  Stark,  Israel  Put- 
nam, and  James  Daljell  or  Dalzell  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  company  of  rangers  commanded 
by  Rogers.  In  1758  was  fought  the  famous  "battle 
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on  snowshoes"  at  Rogers  Rock,  Lake  George, 
where  the  company  fought  gallantly  and  was  all 
but  decimated.  The  next  year  Rogers  led  his  men 
in  a  daring  expedition  which  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  SAINT  FRANCIS  INDIANS.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  a  major  and  a  popular  hero. 
In  1700  he  was  sent  to  receive  the  submission  of 
the  French  posts  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  m  1763 
he  served  under  Dah  ell  on  the  expedition  to  crush 
Pontiac's  Rebellion  His  participation  m  illicit 
trade  with  the  Indians  brought  him  into  disgrace, 
and  he  went  (1705)  to  England  to  rehabilitate  him- 
self There  he  was  nuu  h  feted  and  had  published 
his  Journals  and  A  Concise  Account  of  North 
America,  both  in  1705  He  also  wrote  a  crude  plav , 
PonUach  (17flb),  important  primarily  as  an  early 
American  drama  Siutessful  in  securing  an  ap- 
pointment as  commander  of  the  post  at  MACKINAC, 
he  retained  to  the  Northwest,  but  his  career  there 
has  been  the  subject  of  mu<h  speculation  and  dis- 
cussion Rogers,  who  was  ambitious  to  find  the 
Northwest  Passage,  sent  out  the  mj  sterious  expedi- 
tion of  Jonathan  CARVER  to  the  Northwest,  qual- 
ified with  his  associate1*,  was  accused  of  plotting  to 
set  up  an  independent  state,  and  was  arrested  on 
charges  of  planning  to  sell  out  to  foreign  interests 
Brought  to  Montreal  in  t  hams  and  court-martialed, 
he  was  acquitted  of  all  c  harges  He  went  to  Eng- 
land but  returned  to  \men<  a  and  played  such  an 
equivocal  role  at  the  beginning  of  the  American 
Revolution  that  he  was  imprisoned  as  a  Loyalist 
spy  He  escaped  and  openly  joined  the  Loyalists, 
but  his  record  in  the  war  was  anything  but  dis- 
tinguished In  17 SO  he  returned  to  England,  dying 
there  in  1795  in  obscurity  He  has  often  been  re- 
viled for  his  drunkenness,  hih  dishonesty  ui  money 
matters,  and  his  violence  Rogers  is  the  central 
figure  in  Kenneth  Robert's  historical  novel,  North- 
we»t  Passage  (1937)  See  also  1  B  Hough,  ed  , 
Journals  of  Major  Robert  Rogers  (1883),  Allan 
Nevms,  ed  ,  Ponteach  (with  biographic  al  ac  count, 
1914),  Arthur  Pound,  Native  Stock  (1931),  V  H 
Paitsits,  ed  ,  Journal  of  Rotert  Rogers,  the  Ranger, 
on  His  Expedition  for  Receiving  the  Capitulation  of 
Western  French  Posts  (1933) 

Rogers,  Samuel,  1763-1855,  English  poet  and  con- 
versationalist. His  poetry,  Pleasures  of  Memory 
(1792),  Jacqueline  (1814),  and  Italy  (1822-28),  is 
pleasant  though  undistinguished  Rich  and  a  lion- 
ner,  he  was  acquainted  with  Byron,  Lamb,  and 
Wordsworth  and  other  literary  men  of  his  day 
Table  Talk  (1856)  and  Recollection*  (1859)  indicate 
his  influence 

Rogers,  Will  (William  Penn  Adair  Rogers),  1879- 
1935,  American  humorist,  b  Oolagah,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory (now  in  Oklahoma)  From  an  early  age  he 
worked  aa  a  cowboy  m  Oklahoma,  and  after  travel- 
ing over  the  world,  he  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  worked  in  vaudeville  as  a  cowboy  rope-twirler 
He  was  an  immediate  success  when  he  joined  (1915) 
the  Ziegfeld  Follies  Through  moving  pictures,  a 
newspaper  column,  books,  and  radio,  he  gained  a 
wide  audience,  his  salty  comments  on  the  passing 
show  made  the  "cowboy  philosopher"  world- 
known  A  constant  booster  of  airplane  travel, 
Rogers  made  several  long  airplane  trips,  but  was 
killed  along  with  Wiley  Post  when  their  plane 
crashed  near  Point  Barrow,  Alaska  See  Donald 
Day,  ed  ,  The  Autobiography  of  Will  Rogers  (1944) 

Rogers,  William  Allen,  1854-1931,  American  car- 
toonist and  illustrator,  b  Springfield,  Ohio  He 
worked  at  various  times  for  the  New  York  Daily 
Graphic,  Harper's  Weekly  and  Harper's  Monthly, 
and  the  Century  and  from  1923  for  the  Washuigtou 
Post  He  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  for  a  First  World  War  cartoon  in  the  New 
York  and  Parus  Htrald  He  wrote  America's  Black 
and  White  Book  (1917),  A  World  Worth  While 
(1922),  Danny's  Partner  (1923),  and  A  Miracle 
Mine  (1925) 

Rogers,  William  Augustus,  1832-98,  American  as- 
tronomer and  physicist,  b  Waterford,  Conn  ,  grad 
Brown,  1857  He  was  professor  of  astronomy  and 
mathematics  at  Alfred  Umv  (1858-70)  and  then 
went  to  Harvard  as  assistant  in  the  observatory 
There  he  mapped  a  narrow  belt  of  the  heavens, 
north  of  the  aemth.  In  1878  he  became  assistant 
professor  of  astronomy,  and  in  1886  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  astronomy  and  physics  at 
Colby  Umv  (now  Colby  College)  He  is  known 
particularly  for  his  work  on  standards  of  length,  he 
went  to  Europe  to  compare  standards  used  there 
lie  was  coinventor  of  a  comparator  (an  apparatus 
for  comparing  and  subdividing  measures  of  length) 
of  great  precision  He  contributed  to  scientific 
journals  and  also  prepared  several  star  catalogues 

Rogers,  Woodes,  d  1732,  English  navigator  and  co- 
lonial administrator  Ho  wrote  A  Cruising  Voyage 
round  the  World  (1712),  the  record  of  a  privateering 
expedition  made  (1708-11)  under  his  command 
against  the  Spanish.  The  expedition  rescued 
Alexander  SELKIRK  from  Juan  Fernandes  islands 
Rogers  leased  the  Bahama  islands  (1717)  from  the 
lords  proprietors  and  was  twice  governor  there 
(1718  21,  1729-32)  In  1m  administration,  piracy 
was  extinguished,  a  Spanish  invasion  was  repelled 
(1718),  and  the  House  of  Assembly  wa»  founded 

Rogers,  citj,  (pop.  3,650),  extreme  NW  Ark.,  m  the 
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Osarks,  founded  1881.  It  ships  and  processes  poul- 
try, fruit  (especial Iv  apples  and  grapes),  and  dairy 
products  of  the  region. 

Rogers,  Mount,  peak,  5,720  ft.  high,  extreme  SW 
Va.,  near  the  Tenn  -N  C.  line  8  of  Marion,  highest 
point  in  Virginia. 

Rogers  City,  city  (pop  3,072),  co.  seat  of  Presque 
Isle  co  ,  N  Mich  ,  on  Lake  Huron,  settled  1869,  mo. 
as  a  village  1877,  as  a  city  1944  It  has  limestone 
quarries  and  fisheries. 

Rogersville,  town  (pop  2,018),  co  seat  of  Hawkins 
co  ,  NE  Tenn  ,  WNW  of  Johnson  City  and  near  the 
Hols  ton.  in  a  farm  and  timber  region,  founded 
1780  Swift  Memorial  Junior  College  (Negro,  co- 
educational) is  here  Mineral  springs  are  m  the 
area,  and  a  home  for  printers  is  near  by 
Roger  van  der  Weyden  see  WS.YDEV,  ROGER  VAN  DER 
Roget,  Peter  Mark  (r6'zha,  rozha'),  1779-1869,  Eng- 
lish physician  and  lexicographer  While  he  prac- 
ticed medicine  and  was  secretary  (1827-49)  of  the 
Royal  Society,  he  worked  nearly  50  yeacs  preparing 
his  Thwaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases  (1852) 
In  successive  editions  supervised  by  him,  his  son, 
and  his  grandson,  it  has  remained  a  standard  refer- 
ence book 

Rogue,  river  of  SW  Oregon  rising  in  the  Cascade 
Range  N  of  Crater  Lake  and  flowing  through  a  fer- 
tile and  protected  vallev,  noted  lor  its  orchard 
fruits,  to  the  Pacific  c  30  mi  N  of  the  Calif  line 
Rohan,  Henri,  due  de  ('ire'  duk'  du  r6a'),  1579- 
1038,  French  Protestant  general,  son-in-law  of 
Sully  Ho  first  appeared  as  a  leader  of  the  Hu- 
OUKNOTH  in  101 1  4s  a  consequence  of  the  reestab- 
Inhment  of  Catholicism  in  B6arn  (1017),  he  and  his 
brother,  Benjamin  de  SOCWBK,  took  up  arms 
against  Lr>  N*  s  in  1021 ,  Rohan  led  a  new  revolt  in 
Languedoc  and  the  Cevenneb  in  1025-20,  and  again 
in  1027-29,  but  was  forced  to  submit  to  Richelieu 
in  the  Peace  of  Alais  (1029),  and  retired  to  Venice 
In  1035  he  was  chosen  by  Richelieu  to  command 
the  From  h  troops  in  the  VALTI.LLINA,  which  ho 
subdued  Treachery  and  weak  official  support 
forced  his  retreat  in  1637  Rohan  subsequently 
joined  the  army  of  Beinhard  of  Saxe- Weimar  and 
was  killed  at  Rhemfelden  He  translated  and  edited 
the  Gallic  War  and  Civil  Wars  of  Caesar  under  the 
title  The  Complete  Captain  (1636,  rev  ed  ,  1638, 
Eng  tr,  1040)  and  left  Memoires  (1044,  enl  ed  , 
1640,  Eng  tr  ,  1000),  and  other  writings 
Rohan,  Louis  Ren£  fidouard,  prince  de  Owe  runa' 
adw.ir'  pies').  1734-1803,  French  churchman  aud 
politician,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church  Al- 
though he  succeeded  (1779)  his  uncle  as  archbishop 
of  Strasbourg,  he  spent  most  of  his  career  ui  Pans 
As  French  ambassador  to  Vienna  (1772)  he  made 
himself  disliked  by  Empress  Maria  Theresa  be- 
cause of  his  worldly  beha\  mr  In  France,  his  anti- 
Austrian  attitude  earned  him  the  cordial  hatred  of 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette  It  was  apparently  in  a 
desire  to  curry  favor  with  her  that  he  became  in- 
volved in  the  Affair  of  the  DIAMOND  NEC  KLACE 
For  his  inglorious  part  in  thia  he  was  acquitted  of 
guilt  ( 1 786) ,  but  lost  his  offic  e  of  grand  almoner  and 
was  banished  from  Paris  He  was  elected  to  the 
States-General  (1789),  refused  to  sign  the  Civil 
Constitution  of  the  Clergy  (1791),  and  emigrated 
Rohde,  Ruth  Bryan  see  OWEN,  RUTH  BRYAN 
Rohgah  (ro'gu),  Asherito  1  Chron.  7  34 
Roi,  Marshall  Islands  see  KWAJALEIN 
Rojas,  Fernando  de  (fernan'do  da  r6'hus),  1465'- 
1520',  Spanish  novelist  He  was  of  Jewish  descent 
and  studied  law  in  Salamanca  His  fame  rests  on 
his  authorship  of  La  Celestina  (see  CKLESTINA,  LA). 
He  was  mayor  of  Talavera  and  was  still  alive  m 
1525,  but  the  exact  date  of  his  death  is  unknown 
In  1929  an  inventory  of  his  library  was  published 
in  the  Rrvista  de  filoloyta  espanola 
Rojas  Zorrilla,  Francisco  de  (fr.mthS'sko  da  r&'h&s 
thAre'lva),  1607-48,  Spanish  dramatist,  b  Toledo 
He  created  a  type  known  as  comedia  de  figurGn, 
presenting  the  extravagant  or  ridiculous  aspects  of 
chara<  tein  in  a  play  His  best-known  plav  is  Del 
rcy  abajo  ninguno  [none  beneath  the  king],  also 
called  El  lahrador  mds  honrado  and  Garcia  del 
Castafuir.  He  wrote  more  than  00  pieces  and  was 
imitated  by  man\  playwrights  in  Spain  and  in 
I-  ranee 

Robtansky,  Karl  (karl'  rokmm'ske),  1804-78,  Aus- 
trian pathologist,  b  Bohemia  From  1834  to  1873 
he  taught  at  the  Umv  of  Vienna  Many  valuable 
contributions  to  pathology  resulted  from  his  more 
than  30,000  post-mortem  examinations  Besides 
treatises  on  diseases  of  the  arteries  and  defects  in 
the  septum  of  the  heart,  he  wrote  A  Manual  of 
Pathological  Anatomy  (3  vols  ,  1842-40,  Eng  tr , 
4  vols  ,  1849-54). 

Roland  (ro'lnd),  the  great  French  hero  of  medieval 
legend  aud  of  the  Chailemagne  cycle  of  chansons, 
immortalized  in  the  11th-century  poem,  Chanson  de 
Roland  (shasod'  rola')  The  legend  has  transformed 
history  to  a  certain  extent  Roland  was  really 
Charlemagne's  prefect  of  the  Breton  march,  he  was 
one  of  those  killed  when  Basques  out  off  m  ft  pass 
in  the  Pyrenees  the  lear  guaid  of  the  army  return- 
ling  from  the  Spanish  invasion  of  778.  The  legend 
makes  Roland  one  of  Charlemagne's  12  peers  and 
his  nephew,  changes  the  Basques  into  Saracens, 
and  locates  the  pass  at  RONCEBVALUCS.  The  poem 


relates:  the  treason  of  Ganelon,  count  of  Mayence, 
a  vassal  of  Charlemagne,  the  departure  of  the  lung 
from  Spain,  leaving  Roland  in  command  of  the  rear 
guard,  with  his  friend  Oliver  (Olivier)  and  with 
Bishop  Turpm;  the  Saracens'  attack  in  the  pass  of 
Roncesvalles,  instigated  by  Ganelon;  Roland's  re- 
fusal to  blow  his  horn  Ohfant  to  summon  aid  until 
the  death  of  Oliver;  his  attempt  to  break  his  sword, 
Durandal,  his  heroic  death,  the  tardy  return  of 
Charlemagne  m  response  to  Roland's  horn,  and  the 
capture  and  death  of  Ganelon  The  poem  is  oast 
into  a  heroic  mold  the  traits  are  broad  and  the 
feats  are  mighty  The  contrast  of  character  be- 
tween the  friends  Roland  and  Oliver  is  famous — 
Ohvei  was  prudent,  Roland  was  rash  A  striking 
evidence  of  the  popularity  of  the  poem  is  Waoe's 
statement  that  TAILLHFER  sang  some  of  it  at  Has- 
tings The  Roland  epopee  was  long  a  favorite  with 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  poets,  and  Roland  was 
eventually  ti  ansformed  boyond  recognition  into  the 
Orlando  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  epics  of  BOIARDO 
and  ARIOSTO  The  Song  of  Roland  has  been  trans- 
lated many  times,  eg  ,  by  Arthur  8.  Way  (1913) 
and  by  Leonaid  Bacon  (1914) 

Roland  de  la  Platiere,  Jean  Marie  (zha'  mare'  r61a' 
du  la  plat>6r'),  1734-93,  French  revolutionist  An 
inspector  general  of  commerce  at  Rouen  and 
Amiens,  he  went  to  Paris  when  the  Revolution 
began,  arid  published  the  Financier  patnote  Roland 
rose  to  power  with  the  GIRONDISTS  and  became 
minister  of  the  interior  in  1792  Accused  of  royal- 
ism  in  1793,  he  resigned  and  fled  Pans  When  he 
heard  that  his  wife,  Manon  Jeanne  Roland  de  la 
Platiere,  had  been  executed,  he  committed  suicide 

Roland  de  la  Platiere,  Manon  Jeanne  Phhpon  (Mme 
Roland)  (indno'  zhitn'  flcp6'),  1754-93,  French  rev- 
olutionist Imbued  with  classical  ideals  and  with 
the  philosophy  of  Rousseau,  sho  made  her  house 
the  intellectual  center  of  the  GIRONDISTS  Her 
husband,  Jean  Mane  Roland  de  la  Platiere,  was 
dominated  by  her,  and  her  influence  on  Girondist 
polio  was  very  gieat  When  her  party  fell  Mme 
Roland  was  arrested,  as  she  walked  to  the  guillo- 
tine (Nov  10),  she  cried  out  "O  Liberty,  what 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!"  See  her 
letters  (ed  by  Claudo  Perroud,  1900-1902) ,  biog- 
raphies bv  Ida  Tar  bell  (1896)  and  M  C  Jacque- 
mam>  ( 1930) 

Roland  Hoist,  Henriette  (van  der  Schalk)  (lienree'tu 
van  d<V  skhalk'  ro'lant  hdlst'),  1869-,  Dutch  poet, 
a  Communist  and  friend  of  Lenin  Her  poetry  won 
high  repute  for  lyric  enthusiasm  and  delicate  ex- 
pression 

Rolfe,  John  (r61f),  1585-1622,  English  colonist  in 
Virginia  He  reached  the  colony  in  May,  1010,  and 
introduced  (1612)  t*io  regular  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco, which  became  Virginia's  staple  A  widower, 
he  fell  in  love  with  and  married  (1614)  Poc  VHONTAB, 
daughter  of  the  Indian  chief  Powhatan  They 
went  to  England  in  1616,  and  there  she  died  (1617) 
He  returned  to  Virginia,  remarried,  and  held  sev- 
eral offices  He  was  probably  killed  in  the  Indian 
massacre  of  1022 

Rolfe,  town  (pop.  1,122),  NW  Iowa,  NW  of  Fort 
Dodge 

Rolla  (rc'/lu)  1  Citv  (pop  5,141),  co  scat  of  Phelps 
co  ,  S  central  Mo  ,  SE  of  Jefferson  City,  founded 
c  1850  It  is  in  a  farm,  timber,  clay,  and  pynte 
area  of  the  Ozarks  The  city  is  the  seat  of  the  Umv 
of  Missouri  school  of  mines  and  metallurgy  and  of 
the  state  trachoma  hospital  An  annual  Ozark 
festival  is  held  Many  caves  and  springs  are  found 
in  the  region  2  City  (pop  1,008),  co  seat  of 
Rolette  co  ,  N  N  Dak  ,  near  the  Canadian  bound- 
ary NNW  of  Devils  Lake,  in  a  farm  area,  me 
1907.  The  Turtle  Mountain  Indian  Reservation  is 
near,  and  the  city  is  headquarters  for  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Garden 

Rolland,  Remain  (r6mc'  r&lft'),  1866-1944.  French 
novelist,  playwright,  biographer,  and  musicologist 
He  wrote  biographies  of  Beethoven  (1903,  Eng 
tr,  1909),  Michelangelo  (1905,  Eng.  ti  ,  1912), 
Tolstoy  (1911,  Eng  tr ,  1911),  and  Mahatma 
Gandhi  (1924,  Eng  tr ,  1924)  His  10- volume 
novel  Jean-Christophe  (1904-12,  Eng  tr  ,  1910-13), 
the  biography  of  a  German-born  musician,  is  filled 
with  appraisals  of  contemporary  French  and  Ger- 
man civilization  and  established  his  reputation  in 
the  literary  world  He  was  awarded  the  1915  Nobel 
Prize  in  Literature  Holland's  genuine  pacifistic 
philosophy  and  the  courage  of  his  own  convictions, 
reflected  in  Au-dessus  de  la  melee  (1915,  Eng  tr  , 
Above  the  Battle,  1916),  led  to  self-imposed  exile  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  remained  until  1938 
Among  his  other  works  are  the  play  Les  Loups 
(1898,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Wolves,  1937),  inspired  by. the 
Dreyfus  Affair,  and  the  seven- volume  novel  L  Ame 
enchant6e  (1922-33,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Soul  Enchanted, 
1925-34)  In  1945  his  biography  of  P6guy  ap- 
peared See  biography  by  Stefan  Zweig  (Eng.  tr., 
1921) 

Rotte  of  Hampole,  Richard  (rSl).  d.  c  1349,  English 
religious  writer,  a  Yorkshire  hermit.  He  wrote 
mainly  in  Latin,  but  his  English  works  are  im- 
portant for  the  history  of  the  language.  Some  of 
Rolle's  Latin  works  were  translated  after  his  death 
into  English,  thus  becoming  disseminated  and  in- 
fluential as  popular  manuals  of  spiritual  life.  The 
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most  important  of  these  were  De  emendatio  vitae 
(En«.  tr,,  The  Mending  of  Life)  and  Tncendium 
amori*  (tr  into  Middle  English,  The  Fire  of  Low, 
1896;  same,  with  modern  spelling,  1913,  new  tr., 
1935;  the  1896  and  1913  editions  include  The  Mend- 
ing of  Life)  The  Form  of  Perfect  Living  was  com- 
posed in  English.  Besides  some  English  lyrics 
there  »»  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  (ed  by  H.  R 
Bramlev,  1884)  which  circulated  throughout  Eng- 
land nolle  is  often  regarded  as  typical  of  English 
mystics  (see  MYSTICISM)  ,  so  his  writings  are  char- 
acterised hy  tender,  burning  love  of  God  and  of 
Jesus  and  Mary,  with  constant  allusions  to  sweet- 
ness and  music,  there  is  mu«  h  lyrical  analogy  with 
human  affec  tion  The  Pricke  of  Conscience,  a  long, 
devout  poeni  in  Northern  Middle  English,  was 
formerly  aw  nhed  to  Richard  See  Robert  H  Bon- 
son,  A  Hook  of  the  Loce  of  Jesus  (several  editions) , 
Frances  M  M  Comper,  The  Life  of  Richard  Rolle 
with  Hut  English  Ly/ns  (1928) 

roller  bearings   see  BEARINC;H 

roller  printing   see  CALICO  PHINTIVU 

roller  skating*  see  SKATJNO 

Rolling  Fork,  town  (pop  1,320),  co  seat  of  Sharkey 
co  ,  W  MJHS  ,  N  of  Vickshurg  and  on  Deer  Creek 
near  the  Mississippi,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  c  1827 
Indian  mounds  are  neai  bv 

rolling  mill,  nee  IKON  and  STEEL 

Rollins  College  (ro'llnz),  at  Winter  Park,  Ha  ,  non- 
sectarian,  coeducational,  founded  1884  by  Con- 
gregationahsts,  chartered  18X5  It  strcw&ea  a  con- 
ference plan  and  an  individualized  cumculum 
Notable  are  the  Inter-Americun  (Center  and  a  shell 
museum  There  is  a  conservatory  of  music 

RoUinsford,  town  (pop  1,463),  SE  N  H  ,  NE  of,  and 
near,  Dover,  me  1840 

Rollo  (rft'15)  or  Hrolf  (rolf),  c  8CO-c  932,  first  duke 
of  Normandy  (911-27)  As  leader  of  the  Norman 
pnates  settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seme,  he  led 
attacks  (910)  on  Pans  and  Chartres  Bv  the  Treaty 
of  Snmt-Clair-sur-Epte  (911)  with  King  Charles 

III  of  Franco  (Charles  the  Simple),  he  was  granted 
in  fief  the  territory  his  men  had  already  occupied, 
corresponding  to  a  part  of  the  future  duchy  of 
Normandy,  on  condition  that  he  defend  it  against 
future  attacks  and  that  he  leceive  baptism     Rollo 
subsequently  supported   Charles   against   R\OUL, 
from  whom  he  obtained  an  additional    giant  of 
territory     He  abdicated  in  927  in  favor  of  his  son, 
William    Longsword      Hollo's   direct  dose endauts 
included  \\illiam  the  Conqueror 

Rolph,  John  (rolf),  1793-1870,  Canadian  physician 
and  politician,  b  England  He  went  to  Canada  in 
1812,  but  later  studied  law  and  medicine  in  Eng- 
land Upon  his  return  (1821)  to  Canada,  he  prac- 
ticed both  law  and  medume  (until  1828)  and  sat 
(1824-30,  1836-37)  in  the  legislative  assembly  of 
Upper  Canada  Settling  in  York  (now  Toronto) 
in  1831,  he  began  to  teaxh  medical  students  A 
leader  in  the  Reform  party  and  a  fomenter  of  the 
rebellion  of  1837  although  not  a  participant  in  the 
uprising,  Rolph  fled  to  the  United  States  In 
Rochester,  N  Y  ,  he  practiced  medicine  until,  under 
the  amnesty  of  1843,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Toronto  There  lie  founded  (1843)  a  well-known 
school  of  medicine  (latei  pait  of  Victoria  Umv  ) 
One  of  the  founders  of  the  Clear  Grit  (Reform) 
paitv,  he  again  sat  (1851-57)  in  the  legislative 
assembly  Iri  the  Hmc  ks-Moim  administration, 
he  became  commissioner  of  crown  lands  (1851)  ami 
president  of  the  council  (1853) 

Rolvaag,  Ole  Edvtrt  (cVJu  Pd'viirt  roTvug),  Nor 
fttlvaag  (rul'v6kh),  1876-1931,  Norwegian-Ameri- 
can novelist,  b  Rolvaag,  Helgoland,  Norway,  grad 
St  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minn ,  1905,  and 
studied  at  the  Umv  of  Oslo  Became  to  the  United 
States  in  1896  At  St  Olaf  he  was  head  of  the 
department  of  Norwegian  from  1906  to  1931  His 
powerful  realistic  novels  of  Norwegian  pioneers  in 
the  Northwest  were  written  in  Norwegian  and 
translated  into  English  and  other  languages. 
Among  the  English  translations  are  Giants  in  the 
Earth  (1927),  his  most  popular  work,  its  sequel, 
Pedur  Victorious  (1929).  Pure  Gold  (1930),  Their 
Father's  God(  1931)  .arid  The  Boat  of  Longing  (1933) 
See  biography  by  Theodore  Jorgeuson  arid  N  O 
Solum  (1939) 

Roma  (rcVmu),  official Ij  Roma-Los  Saenz  (rd'ma- 
loHHlns'),  citv  (pop  1.414),  extreme  S  Texas,  on  the 
Rio  Grande  and  WNW  of  Brownsville  me  1937 
It  wa."  long  a  river  poit  opposite  Mior,  Mexico,  and 
is  htill  a  port  of  entry 

Romagna  (roma'nyu),  historic-  region,  N  central 
Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  now  included  in  the  region 
of  EMILIA-ROMAONA  Though  its  boundaries  var- 
ied at  different  times,  the  Romagnu  ia  now  under- 
stood to  occupy  the  provinces  of  Forll  and  Ravenna 
and  part  of  Bologna  prov  The  independent  repub- 
lic of  Ban  Marino  is  an  enclave  within  theKoraagna 
The  region  was  the  center  of  Byzantine  domination 
in  Italy  (540-751)  RAVENNA  was  tho  seat  of  the 
Byzantine  exarchs ;  RIMINI  was  a  cityof  the  PENTAP- 
OUB  In  spite  of  the  donations  of  Pepin  the  Short 
(754)  and  of  Charlemagne  (774),  which  gave  the 
exarchate  and  the  Pentapons  to  the  pope,  later 
emperors  continued  to  claim  the  territory  OTTO 

IV  recognised  (1209)  the  papal  rights,  but  effective 
papal  rule  was  prevented  first  by  the  free  communes 


and  later  by  the  petty  tyrant*  who  ruled  the  cities 
Cesare  BORGIA,  made  duke  of  Romagna  (1501)  by 
Pope  Alexander  VI,  tried  to  make  the  Romagna  the 
nucleus  of  a  state  for  himself,  but  his  plans  failed 
Shortly  afterward,  Pope  JULIUS  II  effectively  in- 
corporated the  Romagna  in  the  Papal  States 
Papal  rule,  interrupted  (1797-1814)  by  French 
occupation,  ended  in  1860,  when  the  Romagna  was 
anriexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  Austrian 
occupation  troops  helped  until  1859  to  maintain 
the  papal  regime 

Romaine  (r6rnfm')t  river  rising  m  SW  Labrador  and 
flowing  220  mi  generally  B  across  E  Quebec  to  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence 

Remains,  Jules  (»httl'  r6m?'),  1885-,  French  novel- 
ist, whose  real  name  is  Louis  Farigoule  He  was  a 
brilliant  student  and  is  known  as  the  chief  exponent 
of  unammism,  a  literary  theory  illustrating  the 
unity  of  all  groups  and  their  emotions  This  theory 
pervades  a  collection  of  his  early  poems,  La  VK 
unanime  (1908)  He  is  the  author  of  the  27- volume 
novel  cycle  Leg  Hommes  di  bonne  lolontf  (1932-46, 
Eng  tr  ,  Men  of  Good  Will,  13  vols  ,  1933-46) 
giving  a  panoramic  view  of  Pans  from  1908  to  1 933 
Among  his  other  novels  are  Mart  de  quelgu'un  (191 1 , 
Eng  tr,  The  Death  of  a  Nobody,  1914)  and  Ltn 
Cojmina  (1913,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Boys  in  the  Bock  Room, 
1 937)  Hisplavs  include  Cromedeyre-le-Vitil  (1920), 
considered  hy  some  his  masterpiece,  and  the  farce 
Knock,  ou,  Le  Trwmphe  de  la  mtdecine  (1923,  Eng 
tr  ,  Doctor  Knock  1925)  In  1941  he  wrote  a  biog- 
raphy of  Stefan  Zweig  He  was  elected  to  the 
French  Academy  in  1946 

Roma-Los  Saenz,  Texas  nee  ROMA 

Romamti-ezer  (ro'^namtl-c^'zur),  leader  of  a  group 
of  temple  singers  1  Chron  25  4,31 

roman   see  TYPE 

Roman  architecture  Past  inspired  bv  the  Greek 
buildings  of  8  Itah  and  Sic  tl\  ,  it  later  learned  post- 
dnd-bntel  construction  in  its  perfect  columnar  form 
from  Greece  itself  and  the  Hellenistic  East  from 
the  Etruscans  c  ame  the  true  arc  h  and  the  vault  and 
dome  To  these  elements,  adapted  to  their  special 
needs,  the  Romans  added  the  use  of  concrete  which, 
after  the  2d  c  cut  B  C  ,  led  them  to  revolutionary 
structural  forms  Of  earl v  "Rome  and  of  the  repub- 
lic (c  500  B  C  -27  B  C  )  the  aqueduc  t*  outside  the 
city  of  Rome  are  the  most  impressive  remains  The 
principal  examples  of  Koman  architecture  belong 
clueflv  to  the  years  between  100  B  C  and  A  D  300 
The  reign  of  Augustus  (30  B  C  -A  D  14)  initiated 
the  centuries  of  far-flung  building  enterprises  The 
special  feature  of  Roman  design  was  the  combined 
use  of  arches  and  toiumns  Though  at  first  tenta- 
tively employed  ui  the  spaces  between  the  classical 
colurmiB,  the  ur<  h  oventualh  came  to  be  the  chief 
structural  element,  the  flanking  columns,  usual  h 
engaged  and  superimposed,  served  merely  as  but- 
tresses or  for  dc<  oration  In  few  <  ases,  other  than 
temple  porticoes,  did  the  pure  Greek  orders,  un- 
c  ompbc  ated  bv  arc  lies,  prove  adequate  for  the 
complex  Roman  buildings  AM  the  empire  ex- 
panded, architectural  forms  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  types  of  those  of  Home  itself  were  brought  to 
distant  lands  The  cut-stone  construction  of  the 
Greeks  was  largeh  replaced  after  the  2d  c  ent  B  C" 
bv  CONCRETE  Though  unfired  brick  was  employed 
in  all  periods,  under  the  empire  baked  bricks  be- 
came popular  as  a  facing  for  concrete  walls,  tri- 
angular in  shape,  thej  resembled  modern  tiles  in 
thickness  and  were  set  wnth  pomtfe  inward  From 
earlv  time*,  stucco  was  used  as  a  finish  for  impor- 
tant buildings  P  or  luxurious  finish  of  extenor  and 
interior  walls  wheathings  of  alabaster,  porphyry,  or 
marble  were  employed  \aults  of  sun-dried  or 
baked  brick  were  developed  to  their  full  c  apac  ities 
The  tyi>es  employed  were  the  barrel  vault,  the 
cross  or  groined  vault,  and  the  dome  and  semi- 
dome  Vault  buttresses  bee  ame  an  integral  part  of 
the  interior  instead  of  forming  exterior  projections 
The  vault  surfaces  were  finished  with  tile  or  stucco, 
or  the  concrete  was  cast  with  recessed  coffers, 
which  lightened  the  weight  The  immense  vaulted 
halls,  unencumbered  by  supporting  columns  or 
piers,  created  pine  spatial  effec  ts,  aw  in  tho  domed 
interior  of  the  Pantheon  at  Home  Under  Trajan 
(AD  98-A  D  117)  Roman  architecture  reached 
its  climax,  after  that  it  declined,  even  if  construc- 
tive boldness  remained  In  all  periods,  however, 
splendor  and  utility  were  the  Koman  ideals;  as  op- 
posed to  the  subtle  refinements  of  the  Greeks 
Provincial  towns  wore  laid  out  according  to  logical 
plans,  particularly  m  North  Africa  In  Svna  colon- 
naded streets  were  built  Each  town's  focus  was  the 
forum,  or  open  public  square,  surrounded  by  colon- 
nades and  the  principal  buildings  in  axial  arrange- 
ment In  Rome  itself  civic  planning  resulted  m  the 
series  of  great  fora  created  by  successive  emperors 
to  extend  the  crowded  area  of  the  Roman  Forum 
(see  FORUM),  the  most  am  lent  in  the  citv  That  of 
Trajan  was  the  latest  and  most  splendid  Temples, 
conforming  to  Etruscan  type,  usually  were  ele- 
vated upon  high  bases  with  steps  ascending  to  a 
deep  portico.  Designed  to  face  the  fora,  they  were 
adorned  merely  with  pilasters  or  engaged  columns 
along  their  sides  instead  of  with  side  porticoes 
Their  pseudoperiptaral  type  is  seen  in  the  Maison 
Carree  (1st  or  2d  cent.  A.D.)  at  Ntmes,  France 
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Examples  of  cucular  temples  were  the  temple  of 
Vesta  at  Tivoli  (1st  cent  AD)  and  the  3d-century 
temples  of  Jupiter  at  Split  and  of  the  Sun  at  Baal- 
bek Most  important  among  the  buildings  devel- 
oped by  the  Romans  themselves  were  basilicas, 
baths,  amphitheaters,  and  triumphal  arches.  The- 
aters were  derived  from  those  of  the  Greeks.  The 
auditorium  was  semicircular,  with  the  ore  hestra  at 
ground  level  arranged  for  the  movable  seats  of  dis- 
tinguished spectators  A  Roman  innovation  was 
the  uniting  of  stage  and  auditorium  aa  a  single 
structure  and  the  rich  architectural  embellishment 
of  the  stage  itself  For  the  amphitheater**  there  are 
no  known  Greek  prec  eclents  The  monumental  or 
TRIUMPH  A)  AKC  u  was  also  a  purely  Roman  inven- 
tion In  the  typical  dwelling  the  rooms  were 
grouped  about  the  atrium,  which,  by  means  of  an 
opening  in  its  roof  also  served  as  a  court  Begin- 
ning in  the  2d  ( ent  B  C  the  addition  of  a  Greek 
peristyle  prov  iclecl  garden  space  and  a  focus  for  the 
grouping  of  the  more  private  apartments  In  the 
large  c  itics  were  houses  suggesting  modern  tene- 
ments, probably  four  or  five  stones  high,  with 
staircases  and  manv  large  windows  and  with  shops 
or  warehouses  on  the  ground  floors  At  Ostia  there 
are  remains  of  these,  mostly  from  the  3d  cent,  A  D 
A  third  type  of  Roman  dwelling  was  the  luxurious 
country  establishment  or  VILLA 
Roman  art.  Early  Etruscan  art  was  strongly  influ- 
enced by  that  of  archaic  Greece,  but  lacked  the 
underlying  sense  for  rational  order  and  tectonic 
composition  of  the  Greek  models  Large  poly- 
chrome terra-cotta  images,  sandstone  tomb  effigies 
and  reliefs,  and  tomb  paintings  reveal  a  native 
feeling  for  voluminous  forms,  bold  decorative  color 
effects,  and  an  exuberant,  animalistic  spirit  From 
c  400  B  C  the  vitality  of  the  earlier  art  gave  way 
to  stolid  imitation  of  Greek  classical  models  Be- 
tween 300  BC  and  100  BC  Romano-Etruscan 
art  was  influenced  by  an  archaic  revival  which 
involved  imitation  of  the  conventions  of  early 
Etruscan  as  well  as  Greek  forms  After  the  con- 
quest of  Greece  (c  146  B  C  )  Greek  artists  settled  in 
Rome,  for  about  two  centuries  works  executed  in 
the  Greek  classical  manner  or  in  direct  imitation  of 
Greek  originals  found  a  ready  market  there  While 
the  many  works  by  such  copyists  are  principally  of 
interest  for  their  reflection  of  earlier  Greek  art,  they 
throw  light  on  the  eclecticism  of  Koman  taste,  and 
their  influence  was  of  paramount  importance 
throughout  the  development  of  Roman  art  By 
the  time  of  the  empire,  the  Roman  conception  of 
art  was  definitely  allied  with  the  political  ideal  of 
service  to  the  state  In  the  Augustan  period  (30 
B  C  AD  14)  there  was  an  attempt  to  combine 
realism  with  the  Greek  feeling  for  idealisation  and 
abstract  harmony  of  forms  This  modification  IH 
been  in  the  famous  Augustus  from  Prvma  Porta 
(Vatican),  which  represents  the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  the  distinctly  Roman  type  of  portrait  Under 
the  emperors  from  Tiberius  through  the  Flavians 
(A  D  14-A  D  96)  magnificent  portrait  busts  were 
produced  which  reveal  in  general  a  growing  concern 
with  effects  of  pictorial  refinement  and  psycholog- 
ical penetration  Tho  magnificent  reliefs  from  the 
Wch  of  Titus,  Rome,  commemoi  ating  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  in  A  D  70,  mark  a  climax  in  the 
development  of  illusionism  in  historical  relief 
sculpture  From  the  time  of  Trajan  (A  D  98- 
\  D  117)  the  influence  of  the  art  of  the  Eastern 
provinces  began  to  gam  in  importance  The  spiral 
band  of  low  reliefs  on  Trajan's  Column  (Rome), 
which  commemorates  the  wars  against  the  Daci, 
employs  a  s\stem  of  continuous  narration  sugges- 
tive of  the  influence  of  the  Egyptian  or  Near  East- 
ern illustrative  tradition  In  the  period  of  Hadrian 
(1 17-38)  there  was  a  reversion  to  the  idealization  of 
the  Augustan  style  and  at  the  same  time  an  almost 
Oriental  sense  of  voluptuousness  Typical  of  the 
period  are  many  idealised  portraits  of  the  youth 
Antinous,  a  favoiite  of  the  emperor  Major  works 
from  the  later  period  of  the  Antonmes  ( 138-  92)  are 
the  column  and  the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  (Rome)  From  the  time  of  Caracalla  to 
the  death  of  Constantino  I  (211-337)  the  rapid 
assimilation  of  Oriental  influence  encouraged  a 
tendency  toward  abstraction  Already  in  the  re- 
liefs from  such  monuments  as  the  Arch  of  Heptimius 
Soverus,  Rome  (203),  there  were  signs  of  the  decline 
m  technical  tradition,  and  the  reliefs  of  Xhe  frieses 
from  the  Arch  of  Constantiue,  Rome  (c  315),  may 
be  regarded  as  the  last  example  of  monumental 
Roman  sculpture  Roman  painting,  like  sculpture, 
was  strongly  influenced  bv  the  art  of  Greece  Un- 
fortunately much  of  the  painting  has  perished 
What  remains  suggests  that  the  art  was  principally 
conceived  as  one  of  interior  decoration  The  largest 
single  group  of  murals  are  from  Pompeii  Until 
c  80  B  C  there  was  an  architectonic  style  with  flat 
areas  of  color  broken  by  full-scale  painted  pilasters 
and  imitation  marble  slabs  and  diaper  patterns. 
Increased  illusionism  led  to  a  tendency,  most  often 
displayed  after  A  D  50,  to  dissolve  the  entire  wall 
surface  by  representing  sequences  of  receding  vis- 
tas Many  famous  paintings,  such  as  the  Aldo- 
brandini  Wedding  and  Odyssey  Landscape*  (Vat- 
ican), are  believed  to  be  Roman  copies  of  Greek 
originals  The  continued  striving  after  throe- 
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dimensional  illusionist  effects  revealed  in  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  painting  IB  duplicated  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mosaics  which  were  extensively  produced 
throughout  the  empire  In  the  pictorial  arts,  as  m 
sculpture,  there  was  from  the  beginning  of  the  3d 
cent  A  D  a  strong  wave  of  Eastern  influence  and 
a  gradual  tendency  to  abandon  illusiomam  for  more 
abstract  and  symbolic  compositions  In  general  the 
Roman  minor  arts  tend  to  emphasize  sumptuous- 
ness  of  materials  and  ornamentation  Cameos  were 
extensively  produced  Among  the  most  famous  is 
the  large  Cameo  of  the  Deified  Augustus  (Paris) 
Magnificent  aitistry  is  revealed  in  metalwork  (o  g., 
plates  with  omblema  and  cups  with  Augustus  Kr- 
cewing  Conquered  Peoples  and  the  Triumph  of 
T\benus,  Louvro)  Arretme  pottery  was  mass  pro- 
duced and  extensively  exported  Early  examples 
employed  a  black  finish  and  aimed  at  imitation  of 
metallic  effects  From  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
ware  is  characterized  by  a  deep  red  glaze  with 
decorative  figures  in  low  reliefs  applied  to  the  body 
of  the  vase  There  are  largo  collections  of  Arretme 
ware  m  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  DurmgHhe  1st  cent  A  D 
new  processes  were  invented  for  making  glass,  and 
techniques  developed  for  imitation  of  precious 
stones  which  made  possible  the  production  of  fine 
murrhine  vases  (eg,  the  famous  Poitland  vase, 
British  Museum)  See  Eugfime  Strong,  Art  in 
Ancient  Rome  (2  vols  ,J1928) 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  Christian  church  headed 
by  the  }X>pe,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  regarded  as  spir- 
itual leader  of  Christians  (see  VVPACY  and  PKTER, 
SAINT)  Its  commonest  title  in  ottic  ml  use  is  per 
haps  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  "Ro- 
man Catholic"  is  a  19th-century  British  novelty, 
which  was  often  resented  (sec  CATHOIIC  CHURCH) 
The  term  "Roman  Church,"  when  used  officially, 
means  only  the  archdioc  esc  of  Home  To  belong  to 
the  Church  ono  must  ac  cept  as  f ac  tually  true  the 
gospel  of  Christ  as  handed  down,  uncontammated, 
bv  the  popos  Included  in  this  divine  tradition  is 
the  Bmik,  its  text  determined,  guarded,  and  dis- 
seminated by  the  Churc  h  Munv  features  of  the 
traditional  teaching  (dogma)  have  been  analyzed 
and  restated,  by  the  councils  and  by  great  theo- 
logians (see  COUNCIL,  ECUMENICAL,  CREED,  THOMAS 
AQUINAS,  SAINT,  TRENT,  COUNCIL  OF,  VATIC  AN 
COUNCIL)  Members  vary  in  knowledge,  but  prob- 
ablv all  grasp  the  following  points  God's  objec  ti\e 
existence,  His  interest  in  individual  men,  who  can, 
if  they  want  to,  enter  into  relations  with  Him 
(through  prayer),  the  immortality  of  the  soul  of 
each  human  being,  eac  h  one  being  ac  c  ountable  at 
death  for  his  actions  in  life,  with  the  award  of 
HK\VEN  or  HELI  ,  the  historic  it>  of  the  Gospels,  and 
the  divine  commission  of  the  Chinch  and  of  tho 
pope  Since  the  members,  living  and  dead,  share  in 
each  other's  merits,  the  Virgin  MARY  and  other 
saints  and  the  dead  in  PURO  VTORY  are  never  forgot- 
ten (see  CHURCH  and  SAINT)  The  Churc  h  has  from 
God  a  system  of  conveying  His  C,R*C  u  direct  to 
man  (see  SACRAMENT)  Tho  ordinary  Catholic  fre- 
quents the  sacraments  of  PEN\NCF  (minimum, 
once  a  year)  and  the  EUCHARIST  (minimum,  once 
every  Easter  time,  see  also  HIN)  The  Euc  hanst  is 
the  center  of  public  worship,  often  surrounded  with 
pomp  and  color  (see  MASH)  Private  prayer  is  es- 
sential, contemplation  is  the  ideal  (see  MYSTICISM), 
and  everyone  is  expected  to  devote  some  time  to 
prayer  that  is  more  than  begging  favors  Different 
methods  of  pra>er  are  recommended  (see  ROSARY, 
IGNATIUS  OF  LOYOLA,  SAINT,  THOMAS  A  KEMPIS) 
Self-renunc  mtion  is  a  necessaiy  part  of  prayer  (soo 
FASTiNcj  and  LENT)  Catholics  are  urged  to  per- 
form every  act  as  an  offering  to  God,  either  a  sacri- 
fice or  a  free  gift,  thus  tho  main  motive  for  ethical 
behavior  is  the  love  of  God  The  ethical  system  is 
based  on  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  New 
Testament  Evorj  thing  hos  in  tho  intent,  the 
things  that  God  has  cicated  arc  not  bad  in  them- 
selves, but  bad  use  may  lie  made  of  them  Thus, 
drinking  liquor  is  sinful  only  through  some  c  ircum- 
stauce,  e  g  ,  if  done  at  the  expense  of  obligations, 
similarly  sexual  relations  are  laudable  in  mamage, 
but  otherwise  wrong  The  doctrine  concerning 
persons  not  Catholic-  is  that  sine  e  God  affords  eac  h 
human  being  light  sufficient  to  his  salvation,  all 
will  be  saved  who  persevere  in  what  they  believe 
to  be  good,  regardless  of  ignorance  Only  those 
will  be  damned  who  persist  in  what  they  know  to 
bo  wrong,  among  these  are  persons  who  resist  the 
Church  when  they  know  her  to  be  the  one,  true 
Church  There  is  in  Catholic  hfo  no  division  be- 
tween what  is  religion  and  what  is  not,  thus,  steal- 
ing and  refusing  to  attend  Mass  on  Sunday  aro 
both  wrong,  just  so,  although  there  are  different 
ways  of  learning  (e  g  ,  through  science,  revelation, 
reasoning),  the  truth  is  all  equally  true  Those 
ideas,  like  the  solidarity  Roman  Catholics  feel  with 
the  martyrs,  are  examples  of  a  characteristic  sense 
of  oneness  and  wholeness,  referi  ed  to  mystically  as 
the  "seamless  robe"  (John  19  23  24)  Some  traits 
of  Catholic  life  are  more  conspicuous  than  essen- 
tial (o  g  ,  many  ceremonies  and  blessings,  the  use 
of  Latin,  incense,  and  images,  tho  calendar,  and  the 
occurrence  of  miracles).  Some  prac  tices  were  taken 
from  pagan  worship,  this  "baptizing"  of  uses  of 
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non-Christian  cultures  is  cited  as  an  example  of  the 
universal  ism  of  the  Church  There  are  in  Christen- 
dom a  number  of  rites,  i.e.,  ancient,  independent 
traditions  of  discipline  and  worship,  differentiated 
through  isolation  (see  LITURGY).  Doctrine  and  rite 
are  not  intoi  related  Besides  the  Roman  rite,  to 
which  the  vast  majority  belongs,  there  are  among 
Catholic  s  five  Eastern  rites,  used  bv  a  number  of 
communities  (Eastern  Catholics  or  Umates,  see 
PATRIARCH)  To  the  Byzantine,  the  rite  of  the 
Orthodox,  belong  many  groups,  including  MEL- 
CHITES,  Ruthemsns,  Rumanians,  and  the  Italo- 
Albamans  of  8  Italy  Others  of  the  Eastern  Catho- 
lic s  are  the  MARONITES,  the  Syrian  Catholics,  and 
the  Malankarese  of  Malabar,  all  of  the  West  Syrian 
01  Antiochene  rite  (see  JACOBITE  CHURCH),  the 
Catholic  Copts  and  Ethiopians,  of  the  Alexandrian 
rite  (see  COPT)  ,  the  Chaldean  Catholic  s  and  Syro- 
Malabarese,  of  the  East  Syrian  or  Chaldean  rite 
(see  NhSTORiAN  CHURCH)  ,  and  the  Armenian  Cath- 
olics, of  the  nto  of  the  ARMFNIAN  CHURCH  Those 
ntos  and  c  ornmnmties  now  have  their  own  organ- 
izations undor  the  i>opo  and  are  prote<  ted  from  at- 
tempts to  "Latinize"  them  Best  known,  perhaps, 
of  the  non-Koinan  Western  rites  are  the  Ambiosian, 
the  Dominican,  and  the  Mozarabit  Apart  from 
these  rites  and  foreign  missions,  the  organization  of 
the  Chun  h  is  by  diocese,  the  territory  of  a  bishop 
Important  sees  have  archbishops,  who  often  super- 
vise neighlxmng,  suffragan  bishops  With  certain 
rest  IK  tions,  the  pope  names  the  bishops  Dioceses 
are  made  up  of  parishes,  each  of  which  has  a  c  hurch 
and  a  priest  (tho  pastor)  The  pope  controls  bish- 
ops mainly  by  general  legislation  His  govern- 
ment, whu  h  is  run  b>  the  c  ardmals  living  at  Rome, 
is  corn  erned  with  matters  of  wide  sigmfic  am  e,  sue  h 
as  MISSIONS  and  relations  with  states  (^ee  also 
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across  territorial  lines  are  the  lehgious  orders  of 
men  and  women,  their  field  is  monastic  life  and 
most  nun-parish  ac  tivities  and  schools,  they  fre- 
quently run  missions,  hospitals,  and  colleges  (see 
MONASTIC  ISM)  Their  members  generally  receive 
sulwistence  only  The  parish  c.  lergy  support  them- 
selves, often  with  salaries  fixed  by  the  bishop  Most 
of  the  cleigy  are  priests  (so<?  ORDKKS,  HOIY),  they 
are  trained  (usually  fiom  four  to  six  years)  in  Hcnn- 
naiie-  maintained  by  the  bishops  and  the  orders 
Members  of  the  clergv  do  not  marr>,  unless  they 
aie  parish  pnests  of  Eastern  rites  Theie  is  no 
Church-wide  census,  arid  available  statistics  are 
based  on  inconsistent  criteria  Some  paits  of  the 
world  are  traditionally  Catholic  There  most  loc  al 
c  him  lies  are  Catholu  and  other  feigns  of  Catholi- 
cism abound  (e  g  ,  wajside  crosses  and  observance 
of  saints'  da>s),  but  theie  is  no  uniform  Catholic 
percentage  in  the  population  Some  places  have 
now  no  Catholics,  in  others  the  vast  majority  ma\ 
l>e  prac  tieing  The  traditionally  Catholic  areas  in 
Europe  are  Lithuania,  Poland,  Slovakia,  most  of 
Hungary,  Croatia,  and  the  continent  west  of  these 
lands  and  S  of  the  Baltic,  except  Denmark,  central 
and  N  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  parts  of 
Switzeiland  and  Bohemia  In  such  a  categoiy  too 
are  Ireland,  French  Canada,  Latin  America,  and 
much  of  the  Philippines  Catholics  are  an  impor- 
tant minority  in  the  Netherlands,  tho  United  States, 
and  many  overseas  dominions,  and  territories  of  the 
British  and  the  French  It  is  true,  probablv,  that 
there  arc  some  hundreds  of  millions  of  Roman 
Catholu  s  and  that  they  include  more  than  half  the 
persons  who  claim  to  be  memfjers  of  a  Christian 
Church 

The  Past  oj  thf  Church  For  the  first  c  entunes  of 
the  Church's  history,  see  CHRISTIANITY  From  the 
Oth  cent  to  1520  tho  Church  was  simply  Western 
Europe  taken  in  its  religious  aspec  t,  and  no  ( lear 
lino  divided  spiritual  from  temporal  life  In  the 
West  (unlike  the  East)  the  religious  organization 
was  free  for  c  entunes  from  grave  mterferent  e  from 
civil  rulers  Charlemagne  was  an  exception,  but 
his  influence  was  benign  In  the  chaotic  9th  and 
10th  cent  every  part  of  the  church  organization, 
UK  lading  the  papac  y  (now  an  Italian  principality), 
became  tho  prey  of  tho  powerful  The  restoration 
of  order  began  in  monasteries,  from  Clunv  a  move- 
ment spread  to  reform  Christian  life  (see  Ci  UNIAC 
ortDKK)  This  pattern  of  dec  line  of  religion  fol- 
lowed by  refoi  m  is  c  haractenstic  of  the  history  of 
tho  Roman  Catholic  Church;  the  refoim  goals  vary 
hut  always  include  the  revival  of  spiritual  life  in 
society  and  tho  monasteries  and  the  elimination  of 
politics  fiom  the  bishops'  sphere  and  venality  from 
tho  papal  court  The  next  reform  (1 1th  cent  )  was 
conducted  by  popes,  notably  St  Gregory  VIl  and 
Urban  II  Part  of  this  movement  was  to  exclude 
c  ivil  rulers  from  making  church  appointments — the 
first,  bold  c  hapter  in  a  000-year  battle  between  the 
Chun  h  and  "Catholic  princes"  (see  INVESTITURE 
and  H>  NRY  IV,  emperor)  The  12th  cent  ,  that  of 
the  Crusades  and  the  rise  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  was 
a  time  of  great  intellectual  beginnings  St.  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux  and  the  Cistercians  revived  prac  tical 
mystical  prayer  Gratian  founded  tho  CANON  LAW, 
and  civil  law  began  its  development.  This  double 
study  was  to  provide  weapons  to  both  sides  in  the 
duel  between  the  extreme  papal  claims  of  Innocent 
III,  Innocent  IV,  and  Boniface  VIII  and  the  anti- 


papal  theories  of  Frederick  II  and  Louis  of  Bavaria 
In  the  12th  cent  Abelard  pioneered  in  rationalist 
theology,  from  his  tendency  and  from  Aristotle, 
newly  rediscovered,  developed  the  philosophies  and 
theologies  of  St  Bonaventure  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  (see  SCHOLASTICISM)  This  was  the  work 
of  the  new  13th-century  universities,  for  to  them 
and  the  friars  who  animated  them,  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  passed  the  intellectual  leadership  held 
by  the  monasteries  St  Dominic's  order  was  called 
to  life  to  preach  against  the  Albigenscs  (a  campaign 
which  produced  the  Inquisition  also)  The  vast 
popular  movement  of  St  Franc  is  was  a  spontaneous 
reform  contemporary  with  the  papal  reform  of  the 
Fourth  Lateran  Council  This  13th  cent  saw  also 
tho  flowering  of  Gothic  architecture  Meanwhile 
the  contest  of  Chun  h  and  state  went  on  It  ruined 
the  Hohenstaufen,  but  in  the  quarrel  with  Philip 
IV  of  France  it  brought  the  papacy  near  ruin  too 
Now  came  the  Avignon  residence — the  "Babylo- 
nian captiy  itj  "  of  the  papacy  (1305-77),  a  time  of 
good  church  administration,  but  of  excessively  pro- 
French  politics  At  mid-century  the  Black  Death 
did  incalculable  damage  to  all  society  Except  for 
lonelv  voices,  such  a<)  that  of  St  Catherine  of 
Siena,  the  Church  seemed  to  lose  energy,  and  the 
longest  period  without  reform  set  in  A  long  schism 
and  a  series  of  ambitious  <  ounc  ils  (see  Sc  HIBM, 
GREAT)  involved  most  ehun  hmen  in  a  welter  of 
politics  and  woildlmoss  There  were  popular  reli- 
gious movements,  c  haractenzed  by  revivalism  and 
a  tendency  to  minimize  the  sac  raments  (along  with 
church  authority),  they  emouiaged  private  piety, 
and  one  group  produc  ed  the  wonderful  Imitation 
asc  nbed  to  Thomas  i\  Kempis  Tho  popular  tend- 
encies were  extreme  in  John  Wj  <  hf,  who  developed 
an  antisac  rarnental,  prociestniHrian  theology  em- 
phasi/mg  Bible  *tudy  -  Protestant  150  years  be- 
fore Protestantism  The  15th-<entury  councils  did 
nothing  for  lofoim,  and  the  popes,  shorn  of  power, 
were  icduccd  to  being  Renaissance  princes  Such 
men  could  not  <  ope  with  the  revolt  of  Luther  and 
("ah in  (see  KKJOHMVTION)  The  Protestants  aimed 
to  restore  primitive  Christianity  (divined  fiom  the 
Bible),  ami  they  succeeded  in  destroying  the  Church 
in  all  N  Europe,  in  Great  Britain  and  in  parts  of 
Central  Europe  and  Switzerland  Politic  s  and  reli- 
gion were  completely  intertwined  (as  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  France),  hence,  tho  admixture  of 
religious  issues  in  the  Thirty  Years  War  Within 
the  Chun  h  there  triumphed  the  most  extensive  of 
all  the  Church's  reform  movements  (see  KbtoRM, 
CATHOIIC,  and  JKSTTS,  Soc  IKTY  ot)  From  its  en- 
ergy bprang  a  general  revival  of  religion  and  muc  h 
missionary  a<  tivity  in  the  new  empires  of  Spam 
and  Portugal  and  m  the  Far  East  In  France, 
Catholicism  found  new  life,  beginning  with  St 
Francis  of  Sales  and  St  Vincent  de  Paul  There, 
too,  began  the  cultus  of  tho  Sacred  Heart  (i  e  , 
God's  love  fot  men),  which  would  affect  Catholic 
prayer  every  where?  A  c  ontrary  influence  was  Jan- 
senism, n  gloomy  untisacramental  middle-class 
movement  In  all  the  Catholic  countries  the  17th 
cent  saw  an  increase  of  state  control  over  the 
Church  (we  GVLLKVKISM),  and  in  the  18th  the 
Bourbons  began  a  i  ourse  openly  aimed  at  eliminat- 
ing the  papac  y  The  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  was 
part  of  the  campaign,  wine  h  reached  a  bizarre  cli- 
max in  the  legislation  of  Joseph  II  The  i  evolution- 
ary movement  eventually  destroyed  the  Catholic 
prim  ew,  and  the  ("hurch  now  would  have  to  live 
with  secul.-iJ  states,  some  anti-Catholic ,  some  toler- 
ant The  far  ts  of  the  c  hange  were  not  <  lour  at  one  e, 
and  for  muc  h  of  the  10th  cent  the  popes  (and  othei 
Catholics)  would  look  back  to  an  imaginary  18th- 
century  golden  age  before  "hberahstic "  atheism 
and  materialism  The  last  of  these  popes  was  Pius 
IX,  who,  unwitting,  saw  the  Church  freed  of  a 
mil'htone  when  he  lost  the  Papal  States  In  enounc- 
ing the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  Pius  vitalh 
cemented  church  unity  In  Leo  XIII  (elected 
1878)  the  Chun  h  found  new  leadership,  he  and  his 
successors  sought  vigorously  to  urge  Catholu  s  to 
take  part  in  modem  life  as  Catholics,  abandoning 
reactionary  dreams  and  reorganising  the  inequi- 
table capitalistic  order  In  some  countries  Catho- 
lic political  parties  were  formed  Meanwhile  oppres- 
sive conditions  combined  with  Marxism  in  much  of 
Latin  Europe  to  detac  h  workingmen  on  masso  from 
the  Church  Bisrnan  k  and  "liberal"  governments 
(Italy,  France,  and  Portugal)  passed  hostile  meas- 
ures, especially  against  religious  orders,  and  in  the 
20th  cent  came  bloody  persecution  (in  the  USSR, 
Mexico,  Spam,  the  Baltic  states,  Yugoslavia,  Hun- 
gary, Czec  hoslovakia,  and  China)  Mussolini,  Hit- 
ler, and  militaiistic  Japan  also  wrockod  as  much 
of  the  Church  as  they  could  In  the  two  centuries 
after  1750  there  was  a  popular  revival  of  religion, 
its  first  figuie  was  St  Alphonsus  Liguori  Religious 
orders  expanded,  and  foreign  missions  were  revivi- 
fied There  was  a  ser  irs  of  apparitions  of  the  Vn  gm 
Mary  In  England,  CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION  and 
tho  OXFORD  MOVEMENT  ushered  ma  brilliant  Roman 
Catholic  revival  In  the  20th  cent  Pius  X's  popu- 
lar movement  for  receiving  communion  frequently 
has  encouraged  holiness  in  laymen  living  in  an 
unchristian  world  Hoe  F.  J  Sheed,  A  Map  of  Life 
(1933);  Michael  Williams  and  Julia  Kern  an,  The 
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Catholic  Church  in  Action  (1934);  W.  M  Agar, 
Catholicism  and  the  Progress  of  Science  (1940), 
Joseph  McSorley,  Outline  History  of  the  Church  by 
Centuries  (1943);  Donald  Attwater,  The  Christian 
Churches  of  the  East  (1947,  1948),  Philip  Hughes, 
A  History  of  the  Church  (incomplete,  Vols  I  and  II. 
rov  ed  ,  1948)*and  A  Popular  History  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  (1949) ;  Donald  Attwator,  ed  ,  A  Catholic 
Dictionary  (2ded  ,  1949),  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia 
The  Church  in  the  United  States  Tho  oldest  Roman 
Catholic  foundations  m  U  S.  territory  are  of  Span- 
ish (mainly  Franciscan)  origin,  in  Florida,  New 
Mexico,  and  California  Tho  I1  rench  left  their  mam 
religious  legacy  in  tho  United  States  at  New  Or- 
leans English-speaking  Catholicism  began  with 
Maryland  Only  there  and  in  Pennsylvania  might 
Roman  Catholics  worship  Independence  brought 
toleration  In  1789  John  Carroll  was  made  bishop 
for  the  United  States  with  Baltimore  as  his  bee 
The  Church  grew  with  immigration  Bv  1840 
there  were  16  dioceses  Then  in  the  late  1840s  came 
floods  of  Irish  They  were  followed  by  many  Ger- 
man Catholics  and  latei  by  Italians,  Poles,  and 
others  The  Church  made  a  feverish  effort  (not 
always  successful)  to  keep  up  with  the  arrivals, 
building  thousands  of  chuiches  and  schools  (see 
PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL)  The  fact  that  the  Irish  were 
the  first  mass  of  Catholics  to  come  determined  that 
the  United  States  bhould  have  a  Catholicism  offi- 
cially English-speaking  (except,  of  course  in  lit- 
urgy), but  not  without  resentment  from  non-Irish 
Catholics,  aggravated  by  Irish-American  hegemony 
in  the  c  lerKy  The  Irish  also  began  the  hoavv  urban 
concentration  of  American  Catholics  There  have 
been  several  outbreaks  of  the  perennial  prejudice 
against  C  athoht  ism-  m  the  IH.iOs,  led  bv  Lymau 
Beecher  and  Samuel  F  B  Mom-,  m  the  1850s.  the 
Know-Nothmg  movement,  in  the  1890s,  the  A  P  A 
(Vmerican  Protective  Association),  in  the  1920s, 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  agitation  culminating  m  the 
opposition  to  Alfred  1,  Smith  as  presidential  candi- 
date m  1928  Many  leacleis  have  worked  to  orient 
American  Catholics  toward  Ameiic  a  (away  from 
foreign  allegiances)  These  include  John  Carroll, 
Mother  Lhxaheth  Seton,  John  England,  Orestes 
Biownson,  Isaac  Hecker,  John  Hughes,  John  Ire- 
land, John  J  Keane,  John  Lancaster  Spaldmg 
(bishop  of  Peona,  d  1910)  and  the  unique  Cardi- 
nal Gibbons  The  20th  cent  saw  new  toiidnnc  ics, 
including  tho  liturgical  movement,  the  Catholic 
Youth  Organization,  Catholic  social  work  (led  by 
the  New  York  Catholic  Charities  of  Patnc  k  Joseph 
(  animal  Have*),  a  movement  to  enrich  and  en- 
<  otirago  rural  life,  Catholic  trade  unions,  the  Catho- 
lic I'vidome  Guild  (for  street  preaching),  and  the 
Catholic  Worker  (apoutolate  of  the  exploited,  led 
bv  Peter  Maurm  and  Doiothv  Daj  )  A  new  inter- 
est in  the  contemplative  life  showed  m  a  rapid 
growth  of  tho  Trappists  See  Ray  A  Billington, 
The  1'iotestant  Crusade,  180<>-18b()  (1918),  A  G 
Cicognam,  Sam  til u  in  Anu-rua  (1'HU),  Dorothy 
Day  ,  House  of  Hospitality  (1939) ,  L  G  Ligutti  and 
J  C1  R.iwe,  Rural  Roads  to  Siturity  (1940),  Theo- 
dore Maynaid,  The  Story  of  American  Catholicism 
(194 1) 

romance  (rO'mans,  romans')  [O  Fr  ,=something 
written  in  the  popular  language,  i  e  ,  a  Romance 
language]  The  rowan  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  a 
form  of  chivalric  and  romantic  liteiature  widely 
diffused  throughout  Luropo  fiom  tho  llth  cent 
With  tho  Provencal  TROUBADOUR  tho  roman  was  a 
form  of  nariative,  originally  sung  but  later  recited 
befoie  courts  Tho  TROUV^RF  lengthened  those  in- 
to tho  CHANHONH  i>i-  c.FHT*  and  the  romana  d'aventu- 
ics,  or  romances  of  love  and  adventure  It  is  from 
tho  latter  c  lass  that  tho  modern  romance  desc  ends 
(see  NOVH)  See  William  Courthope,  The  Con- 
nexion between  Ancient  and  Modern  Romanic  (191 1) 

Romance  languages,  group  of  Italic  languages  of  the 
Indo-European  family  They  are  also  called  Ro- 
mamcj  See  L\NGUAGB  (table) 

Roman  de  la  Rose,  Le  (lu  roma'  du  la  roz'),  French 
poem  of  22,000  lines  m  two  parts  Tho  first  (4,058 
linos)  was  written  (c  1237)  by  Gt/iui.AVviR,  nm  LOR- 
HIS  and  was  left  unfinished  It  is  an  elaborate 
allegory  on  the  psychology  of  lov  e,  often  subtle  and 
charming  The  second  part,  written  (1275-80)  by 
JEAN  DK  MBUN,  is  of  a  wholly  different  nature,  for 
the  poet  is  not  at  homo  in  allegory,  and  his  digres- 
sions into  ci  udition  tiro  the  readei  Jean's  satirical, 
often  brutal,  tone  seoms  to  typify  the  medieval 
bourgeois  spiut  as  against  the  courtly  ideals  of 
Guillaume  The  Roman  has  been  tianslated  into 
English  by  Fredei  ick  S  Ellis  as  The  Romance  of  the 
Rose.  The  Middle  English  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  (1st 
ed  ,  1532,  reedited  1911)  is  a  fiagmcntaiy  trans- 
lation of  the  fiist  part  and  of  some  of  the  second 
part  of  the  Roman  Chaucer  translated  tho  first 
1,700  lines  of  the  Romaunt 

Roman  Empire:  see  ROME,  BYZANTINE  EMPIRE; 
HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

Romanes,  George  John  (rSma'nfz),  1848-94,  Eng- 
lish biologist,  b  Kingston,  Ont  As  a  youth  he 
went  to  England  and  there  became  a  friend  of 
Darwm  He  lectured  (1886-90)  at  the  Univ  of 
Edinburgh,  was  professor  (1888-91)  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  London,  and  in  1891  established  at  Ox- 
ford the  annual  Romanes  Lectures.  He  made 
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important  studies  in  animal  psychology  His  works 
include  Mental  Evolution  in  Animals  (1883),  Mental 
Evolution  in  Man  (1888),  Darwin  and  after  Darwin 
(3  vols,  1892-97),  and  Mind  and  Motion  and 
Monism  (1895)  See  biography  by  his  wife  (1896) 

Romanesque  architecture  (rOmuuosk'),  style  which 
prevailed  throughout  Europe  from  the  llth  to  13th 
cent  The  term  indicates  the  chief  influence  behind 
its  evolution — the  buildings  of  the  Roman  Empire 
For  the  basilica  type  of  building  winch  developed 
in  the  Mediterranean  area  after  330,  see  BY/ANTINE 
ARCHITECTURE  In  the  early  Middle  Ages  monas- 
teries of  the  increasingly  powerful  orders  fostered  a 
revival  of  tho  arts  Churches,  vast  abbevs,  and 
other  buildings  arose  From  shortly  before  the  1 1th 
cent  until  the  middle  of  the  15th,  the  great  evolu- 
tion progressed  from  the  Romanesque  with  its 
round  arch  to  the  pointed  arch  of  the  Gothic  ,  both 
were  parts  of  one  great  style  Romanesque  build- 
ing drew  inspiration  not  only  from  Western  classi- 
cal traditions  the  East  contributed  the  symbolic 
and  rhythmic-  treatment  of  ornament,  and  the 
Sassanian  arc  hitec  ture  of  Persia  probably  furnished 
ideas,  both  as  to  structure  and  ornament  Notable 
was  the  return  to  masonry  vaulting  which  after  tho 
decline  of  Roman  building  had  been  ignoi  ed  How- 
ever, Romanesque  vaults  were  not  of  brick  and 
concrete  but  of  blocks  of  cut  stone  laid  in  nairow 
courses,  and  the  thiust  thus  exerted  introduced  the 
element  of  equihbiium  as  against  the  Roman  one 
of  inert  stability  The  wood  roof s  of  carh  Christian 
basilicas  were  abandoned,  except  in  Itah ,  and 
vaulted  ceilings  made  the  structures  fireproof  The 
floor  plan  of  the  Italian  basilic al  churches  was  re- 
tained, with  its  nave  and  side  aisles,  ap&e,  tiansept, 
and  c  lerestorv  But  to  rebist  the  thrust  of  the  ma- 
sonry vault  over  the  nave,  heavy  piers  replaced  the 
marble  (  olumns  formerly  supporting  tho  clerestory 
wall  The  naves  became  narrower,  while  the  clere- 
story windows  became  higher  Thus  the  endeavor 
to  c  reate  a  vaulted  sty  le  forced  a  steady  progression 
in  technique,  while  early  efforts  in  all  the  countries 
were  characterized  by  rmiHsiveness  and  simplic  ity 
While  Italian  builders  generally  held  to  traditional 
forms,  the  new  system  found  its  firbt  full  organic 
expression  m  the  Lombard  Romanesque,  exempli- 
fied m  tho  Church  of  Sant'  Ambrogio  at  Milan 
Here  the  nave  vaulting  is  one  of  the  earliest  to 
adopt  the  use  of  diagonal  ribs  at  the  lines  of  inter- 
sec  tion  of  the  groined  vaults  Transverse  ribs  had 
already  been  employed,  but  thes>o  furnished  little 
structural  advantage,  wheieas  the  addition  of  groin 
ribs,  together  with  upright  supports  rising  from  tho 
pavement  to  receive  them,  furnished  an  adequate 
fiamework  for  carrying  the  weight  of  tho  vault  stir- 
faces  The  essential  interdependence  of  vaults, 
abutments,  and  supports  was  recognized  as  tho 
chief  structural  problem  The  attempts  at  various 
solutions  culminated  in  trance  in  the  abbey  chuuh 
of  St  Dems,  wheie  tho  articulated  stone  skeleton 
was  achieved  that  permitted  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  Gothic  arc  hitecture  In  the  Rhine 
distri*  t  of  Germany,  in  Normandy,  France,  and  ui 
England  (see  NORMAN  ARC  HiikcTVRk),  the  Ro- 
manesque found  its  homo  as  a  great  northern  stvle 
Hero  the  demands  of  tho  vaulting  were  paramount 
in  the  expiossion  of  both  exteriors  and  interiors, 
whereas  m  Italy  effort  was  chiefly  expended  upon 
beautiful  details  influenced  by  c  lassie  remains 
Early  Romanesque  churches  adhered  to  the  general 
plan  of  the  Christian  BASILIC*.  However,  after 
c  1050  the  advance  toward  the  plan  of  fully  de- 
veloped Gothic  c  athedrals  c  an  be  seen  The  c  han- 
cel  end  was  elongated  and  often  elevated  to  prov  ide 
crypts  beneath  One  transept  and  sometimes  two 
were  added,  produc  ing  a  plan  shaped  like  a  c  ross 
By  making  tho  transept  width  tho  same  as  that  of 
the  nave,  a  square  was  produced  at  the  crossing, 
emphasized  by  heavier  piers  at  the  four  corners, 
often  supporting  an  exterior  tower  or  c  upola  Side 
apses  were  removed,  permitting  the  side  aisle  to 
continue'  around  the  outside  of  the  c  hoir  to  form  an 
ambulatory  Both  mosaic  and  fresco  were  used  for 
interior  decorations,  chiefly  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Germany  With  the  diminishing  of  wall  areas  em- 
phasis was  increased  upon  struc  tural  organism  to 
furnish  the  decoration  The  use  of  stained  glass  to 
give  warmth  and  color  came  later,  with  Gothic  de- 
sign In  Romanesque  sculptural  adornment  a  c  on- 
sistent  general  charac  tor  may  bo  seen,  m  spite  of 
local  variations  In  Byzantine-influenced  orna- 
ment floral  and  animal  forms  weie  prominent 
Sculptural  details  introduced  symbolism  and  bibli- 
cal incidents  In  France  the  figure  sc  ulpturos  of  the 
style  rank  among  the  most  beautiful  achievements 
of  the  Middle  Ages  The  following  are  noted  Ro- 
manesque works  France — the  abbey  church  (981) 
atCluny,  Abbaye-aux-Hommes  (1066)  and  Abbaye- 
aux-Dames  (1083)  at  Caen,  and  St  Sernin  (109b) 
at  Toulouse,  Germany— the  cathedral  (1 1 10-1200) 
at  Worms  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
(1220-1250)  at  Cologne,  Italy— the  cathedral 
(1063-92),  baptistery  (1153),  and  campanile  (1172) 
at  Pisa  and  the  cathedral  (1174)  at  Monreale, 
Sicily  See  Sir  T.  O.  Jackson,  Byzantine  and  Ro- 
manesque Architecture  (1913),  R  W  Hammett, 
Romanesque  Architecture  of  Western  Europe  (1927). 

Romanesque  art,  developed  roughly  from  500  to 
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1200,  the  period  of  transition  from  Roman  to 
Gothic  The  Roman  and  Byzantine  elements  re- 
mained more  or  less  dominant  though  blended  with 
Eastern  influences,  especially  in  Persian  and  Meso- 
potamian  textiles,  motifs  from  these  were  applied 
to  manuscript  illumination  and  to  stone  carving 
There  were  also  Celtic  and  Lombard  elements 
whic  h  lent  the  barbaric  vigor  and  grotesquenes 
that  so  vitalize  Romanesque  architecture  This 
was  the  most  important  expression  of  the  peiiod 
and  with  it  sculpture  was  developed  decoratively 
and  pic  tonally,  sue  h  crowded  and  dramatic  sc  enes 
as  the  Last  Judgment  being  employed  to  enric  h  the 
poi  tals  of  a  churc  h  (aa  in  the  porch  of  the  c  athedral 
at  Autun,  Irance)  or  lintels  with  processions  of 
apostles  (as  at  the  c  athedral  of  Pistoia,  Italy)  The 
technique  m  general  is  crude  but  varies  somewhat 
in  the  different  countries,  Italy,  with  her  classic 
traditions,  leading  in  skill  Abstract  and  conven- 
tional forms  prevail  The  primitive  Norman  and 
Anglo-Saxon  caiving  was  surpassed  by  the  moie 
decorative  Celtu  and  Scandinavian  expressions, 
the  Norman  c  ontbmed  elaborate  interlac  ings  with 
dragons  or  grotesque  figures,  as  in  the  stone  c  rosses, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  united  pagan  and  Christian 
symbolism,  as  revealed  in  Norse  wood  carving 
German  ivory  caiving  (c  S20),  eg,  in  St  Gall's 
monastery,  Switzerland,  followed  Byzantine  tjpes 
The  monastery  at  Hildeshenn  was  one  of  tho  rnot»t 
ac  tive  art  centers  of  Romanesque  Geimanj  ,  silvoi- 
work,  niello,  bronze  c  acting,  arid  other  c  rafts  were 
taught  and  prac  tic  ed  there,  giving  rise  to  the  Saxon 
school  In  Una  the  brouie  sepulchral  slab  origi- 
nated, and  bronze  doors  for  the  cathedral  of  Augs- 
burg and  the  gold  altar  front  for  the  cathedral  of 
Basel  were  designed  and  executed  A  Rhenish 
school  also  developed  (12th  cent ),  which  produced 
superior  goldwork  and  the  fine  bronze  font  at  St. 
Bartholomew,  Lie.ge  Romanesque  metalwork  also 
mcludeb  mui  h  filigree  and  examples  of  wrought 
non,  such  aa  hinges  and  screens  Painting  fluctu- 
ated through  this  period  without  attaining  any 
marked  development  Muial  work  in  Itah  was 
insignificant,  but  the  frescoes  of  Sant'  Angelo, 
Rome,  show  Gieek  tinditions  In  Prance,  b\  the 
12th  ( cut  ,  theie  weie  some  few  mural  a^hieve- 
monts,  such  as  at  St  Jean,  Poitiers  Teutonic  paint- 
eis  executed  wall,  panel,  and  miniature  (manu- 
script) work,  mostly  after  early  Christian  prece- 
dent, yet  markedlv  native  in  spirit  Various  <  hurches 
preserve  examples,  among  them  St  Michael's,  at 
Hildeshenn,  and  the  Brunswick  cathedral  It  was 
in  the  decoration  of  manuscripts  that  Romanesque 
painters  were  most  successful,  arid  7th-centur\ 
Ireland  produced  the  most  brilliant  sc  hool,  long 
mutated  on  the  Continent  Italian  skill,  especially 
in  Venice  and  Sic  il\ ,  m  manipulating  c  olored  mar- 
ble or  glass  tesserae  in  pi<  tonal  design  perfec  ted 
mosaic  work,  and  in  this  too  Byzantine  influence 
was  strong  I  rcnch  Romanesque  artisans  pro- 
duc ed  little  masterpieces  m  c  olored  enamels,  among 
which  are  lehquaiies,  chalic  es,  and  crosses  Needle- 
work is  another  of  the  bkilled  Romanesque  crafts, 
the  BAYEUX  TAPEHTHI  and  many  richly  embroi- 
dered altar  f rentals  and  vestments  in  numerous 
churches  reveal  artistiy  of  no  mean  consideration 
in  such  work  Textiles,  however,  were  largely  sup- 
plied by  Persia 

Romania   see  RUMVNIA 

Romanic  languages,  group  of  Italic  languages  of  the 
Indo-European  family  They  are  also  called  Ro- 
mance See  LANGUAGE  (table) 

Roman  law.  The  term  generally  denotes  the  legal 
system  of  Rome  from  the  supposed  founding  of  the 
city  m  753  B  C  to  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
in  A  D  1453  Most  authorities,  however,  disre- 
gard the  largely  static  period  following  the  reign  of 
Justinian  I  (527-65)  Roman  law  in  the  earliest 
period  known  is  ty  pic  ally  expressed  in  the  TWEI  v  h 
TAHIJ-H  with  their  marked  formalism  The  usual 
early  procedure  was  also  stereotyped,  it  was  the 
legits  artio,  a  form  of  charge  and  denial  which  hud 
to  be  followed  exac  tly  by  the  parties  at  the  risk  of 
losing  the  suit  Exact  knowledge  of  tho  words 
constituting  the  legis  attioHfs  was  limited  to  a  body 
of  patrician  priests,  the  College  of  Pontiffs  The 
lediK  tion  of  these  forms  to  writing  (c  250  B  C  )  was 
a  victory  for  the  plebeians  and  a  step  in  reducing 
the  religious  and  formal  element  in  the  law  Soon 
the  primary  source  of  law  became  the  lex  (plural 
leges),  a  statutory  enactment  which  was  proposed 
bv  a  magistrate  and  ac  cepted  by  a  popular  assem- 
bly Among  the  assemblies  empowered  to  enact 
leges  was  that  of  the  plebeians.  In  the  late  3d  cent 
B  C  ,  Roman  law  c  ould  no  longer  limit  itoelf  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  republic  but  was  forced  to  take 
account  of  the  surrounding  non-Roman  peoples 
Thus,  to  the  )us  cioile,  which  governed  relations 
among  the  Romans  and  those  adnutted  to  Roman 
status,  was  added  the  jus  gentium,  the  law  applied 
in  dealings  with  a  foreigner  The  jus  gentium  in- 
corporated much  of  the  highly  developed  commer- 
cial law  of  the  Greek  city-states  and  of  other  mari- 
time powers  Such  provisions,  being  better  adapted 
to  Rome's  expanding  economic  needsfthan  the  un- 
yielding provisions  of  the  jus  citile,  in  time  tended 
to  be  applied  universally  The  development  of  new 
principles  was  especially  vigorous  after  c.100  B.C., 
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with  an  important  source  the  jus  honorarium,  i.e., 
the  law  of  the  praetors  (chief  magistrates)  On  as- 
suming office  the  praetor  announced  the  principles, 
sometimes  novel,  which  would  govern  his  decisions 
The  praetors  also  contributed  greatly  to  making 
practice  more  flexible  In  place  of  the  legit  actionet, 
they  often  used  the  formulary  system  A  formula, 
like  a  lea*  acho,  was  a  device  for  determining  the 
issue  between  the  parties  (see  PROCEDURE),  tho 
formula,  however,  instead  of  being  an  interchange 
of  prescribed  speeches,  was  suited  exactly  to  tho 
situation  at  hand  Whichever  method  was  used, 
when  the  nature  of  the  dispute  was  agreed  upon, 
the  parties  brought  then  case  before  the  judex,  a 
private  functionary,  who  considered  tho  evidence 
and  gave  judgment  After  the  establishment  of 
the  empire  the  development  of  law  largely  passed 
from  tho  praetors  (the  practice  of  issuing  new  edicts 
ended  V  D  <  125)  and  ftom  the  popular  assemblies 
into  the  hands  of  the  emperois,  sometimes  operat- 
ing through  the  senate  Various  tvpes  of  imperial 
enactments  called  constitutions  were  issued  in 
abundance*  Legal  problems  attained  gieat  com- 
plexity, and  the  aid  of  a  specially  trained  class  of 
*«  holara  was  enlisted  for  their  solution  Those 
jurists  with  a  special  license  from  the  emperor  c  ould 
write  responsa  to  guide  the  judges  in  deriding  cases 
Most  prominent  among  the  jurists  was  PAPJNIAN, 
his  work,  with  that  of  GAIUS,  MODESTINITS,  FAUL- 
TS, and  ULPTAN,  attained  the  highest  authority 
The  employment  of  jurists  was  a  step  in  making 
the  whole  of  Roman  procedure  official,  in  this  pro- 
cess the  institution  of  judex  was  abolished  and  tho 
trial  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  judge  BY 
the  early  4th  cent  most  branches  of  Roman  law 
were  fully  developed  The  system  was  generally 
responsive  to  legal  needs  and  allowed  sufficient 
vanetv  to  meet  local  <  ustoms.  A  grave  disadvan- 
tage of  the  system,  however,  was  that  the  vast 
corpus  of  legal  matter  inr  luded  much  that  was  con- 
fused, contradictory,  or  redundant,  and  reduction 
to  cons  form  was  required  The  THEODOSIAN 
CODF  (438),  the  eaihest  attempt,  was  followed  by 
the  BREVIARY  o»  AURIC-  (506)  Finally  the  task 
was  accomplished  with  the  culminating  work  of 
Roman  legal  BC  holarship,  the  COBPUB  Jrnm  Civn  IB 
(completed  535)  After  this  date  Roman  law  per- 
sisted as  a  part  of  the  GFRMANIC  L\WH  and  was  in 
effect  in  the  Kastern  Roman  Empire  Revival  of 
classical  studies  in  tho  Renaissance  prepared  tho 
way  for  the  partial  resurrection  of  Roman  law  in  a 
large  part  of  the  world  as  the  modern  CIVIL  LAW 
The  jus  gentium  is  perhaps  most  wideh  lepresented 
in  modern  legal  systems,  for  it  is  the  basis  of  COM- 
MERCIAL LAW  even  in  those  countries  which  follow 
COMMON  LAW  See  Leopold  Wenger,  Jn»titut?g  of 
the  Roman  Law  of  Civil  Procedure  (1925,  Eng  tr  , 
1940),  W  W  Buckland,  A  Text- Hook  of  Roman 
Law  from  Augustus  to  Justinian  (10J2),  H  F. 
Jolowuz,  Historical  Introduction  to  tkf  Study  of 
Roman  Law  (1932) 

Roman  literature  sen  LATIN  LITERATURE 

Romano,  Gfalio*  soe  Oiuuo  ROMANO 

Romanov  (rcVmunof,  Rus  rumu'nuf),ruhngdvnasty 
of  Russia  from  1613  to  1917  The  name  Romanov 
was  adopted  m  the  16th  cent  by  a  family  of  boyars 
(great  nobles)  which  traced  its  origin  to  the  14th 
cent  Tsar  lyan  IV  took  as  his  first  wife  Anastasia 
Romanov  Anastasia's  brother,  Nikita,  was  a  re- 
gent for  Tsar  Feodor  I  His  son,  Philaret,  whom 
Boris  Godunov  forced  to  take  monastic  vows,  was 
patriarch  of  Moscow  from  1619  till  his  death  in 
1633  MICHAFL,  Philaret's  son,  yvas  chosen  m  1613 
as  tsar  of  Russia  His  election  ended  a  turbulent 
period  m  Russian  histoi  y  Until  1 722  the  succession 
was  regulated  by  the  law  of  primogeniture  The 
direct  successors  of  Mic  hael  were  Ai  h\is  (1045-76) 
and  Feodor  III  (1676-82)  Ivan  V  and  PITER  I 
(Peter  the  Great)  reigned  jointly  under  the  regency 
of  their  sister  Sophia  until  lt>89,  when  Peter  as- 
sumed sole  rule.  In  1721  Peter  was  proclaimed 
emperor  of  Russia,  a  title  borne  by  all  his  succes- 
sors His  succession  decree  of  1722  denounced  tho 
law  of  primogeniture  as  stupid  and  declared  that 
the  choice  of  a  successor  lav  solely  with  the  ruling 
emperor  In  1723  Petei  made  his  consort  joint 
empress  aa  CATHERINE  I,  and  after  his  death  (1725) 
aho  continued  to  rule  until  she  died  in  1727  Peter's 
son  by  hia  first  marriage,  Tearevich  ALEXIS,  was 
executed  in  1718  By  his  second  marriage,  with 
Catherine,  there  were  two  daughter*— Anna,  who 
married  Duke  Charles  Frederick  of  Holstem-Got- 
torp,  and  Elizabeth  They  were  bypawsed  in  the 
succession  of  1727  in  favor  of  PETER  II  (1727-30), 
eon  of  Tsarevieh  Alexis  On  Peter  II's  death  A  VNA, 
duchess  of  Courland,  a  daughter  of  Ivan  V,  as- 
cended the  throne  She  died  without  heirs  and  wan 
succeeded  (1740)  by  Ivan  VI,  a  great-grandson  of 
Ivan  V  He  was  a  German,  son  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  and  of  Anna  Leopoldovna,  a  princess  of 
Mecklenburg  The  rule  of  foreigners  was  unpop- 
ular, and  Peter  I's  daughter  ELIZABETH  executed  a 
coup  d'etat  in  1741  and  was  proclaimed  empress 
Her  nephew  PETER  III  succeeded  her  m  1762  but 
was  deposed  (and  probably  assassinated)  m  1762 
in  a  coup  that  made  his  consort,  a  princess  of 
Anhalt-Zerbst,  empress  as  CATHERINE  II  (Cath- 
erine the  Great)  There  is  some  argument  as  to 
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the  paternity  of  Catherine's  eon  and 

PAUL  I  (1706-1801),  but  it  is  now  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  was  the  actual  son  of  Peter  III 
Paul,  whose  insanity  led  to  his  assassination,  re- 
stored the  succession  by  primogeniture  in  1797 
His  successors  were  ALBXANDSB  I  (1801-25), 
NICHOLAS  I  (1825-66),  ALBXANDER  II  (1855-81, 
assassinated),  ALEXANDER  III  (1881-04),  and 
NICHOLAS  II  (1894-1917,  executed  1918  by  the 
Bolsheviks).  The  marriage  of  Nicholas  II  with 
Alix  of  Hesse  (Empress  Alexandra)  brought  hemo- 
philia into  the  family  Their  son,  Tsarevieh  Alexis 
(b  1904,  executed  1918)  was  afflicted  with  the 
disease,  his  apparent  cure  by  RASPUTIN  gave  that 
monk  tremendous  power  at  the  court  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Romanov  family  who  escaped  execution 
fled  abroad  Grand  Duke  Cyril  (1876-1938),  first 
cousin  offNicholas  II  and  grandson  of  Alexander  II, 
claimed  the  succession  and  styled  himself  emperor 
He  died  at  Pans,  and  his  son  Vladimir  (b  1917) 
succeeded  him  as  pretender  See  R  N  Bain,  The 
First  Romanovs  (1905),  F  A  Walsh,  The  Fall  of 
the  Russian  Eminre  (1928) 
Roman  Question,  see  L \TEHAN  TREVTY. 
Roman  religion  The  indigenous  Italic  religion, 
which  was  the  nucleus  of  Roman  religion,  was  es- 
sentially animistic  It  depended  on  the  belief  that 
spirits,  or  numina,  existed  in  natural  objects  and 
c  ontrolled  human  destiny  The  spirits  were  held  in 
awe  and  were  placated  with  offerings  and  prayers. 
BV  thus  giving  the  gods  their  due,  the  Romans 
hoped  to  obligate  them  and  so  seciuo  peace  be- 
tween gods  and  men  The  fundamental  Roman 
religious  attitude,  therefore,  might  be  said  to  be 
basically  contractual  Not  only  did  the  Roman 
plac  ate  the  gods,  he  also  attempted  to  control  them 
by  ntual  invocation  Bj  "naming"  tho  numina  he 
tried  to  focus  the  vague  poyver  on  a  purpose  vital  to 
himself  This  in  general  was  the  kernel  of  ancient 
Roman  religion  In  tho  beginning  of  the  historical 
period,  when  Italy  was  dotted  with  small  agricul- 
tural communities,  the  family  and  the  household 
wore  tho  basic  religious  units  For  the  perpetuity 
of  the  fanulv,  the  Italian  farmer  made  offerings  to 
the  genius  of  the  family  For  the  safety  of  tho 
household,  he  worshiped  Vesta,  the  guardian  spirit 
of  the  hearth  fire,  the  lares  and  penates,  guardians 
of  the  house,  and  Janus,  guardian  of  the  door  For 
an  abundant  harvest,  he  held  three  principal  festi- 
vals, m  spring,  the  Cereaha  in  honor  of  Ceres,  in 
summer,  the  festival  to  Consus  and  Ops,  and  in 
winter,  the  Saturnalia  in  honor  of  Saturn  To  pro- 
tec  t  himself  from  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  particu- 
larly his  anc  estors,  he  made  offerings  to  DIM,  ruler 
of  the  underworld,  to  the  larvae,  and  to  the  manes 
In  performing  these  religious  fum  tions  tho  head  of 
the  family  acted  as  tho  priest  and  was  assisted  by 
his  sons  and  daughters  When  those  families  coa- 
lesced into  tribes  and  then  a  state,  the  family  cult 
and  ritual  formed  tho  basis  of  tho  state  <  ult  and 
ritual  Thus  by  analogy,  since  Rome  was  theoretic- 
ally one  familj  ,  the  king  was  the  head  of  tho  family, 
and  as  mich  chief  priest  He  was  assisted  bv  his 
"sons,"  the  former  heads  of  families,  and  his 
"daughters"  (the  vestal  virgins).  The  ritual  nee  es- 
sary  for  tho  propitiation  of  the  deities  was  elabor- 
ated and  recorded  by  the  colleges,  and  the  pontifex 
maximum,  their  president,  regulated  the  state  cere- 
monies and  the  <  eremonml  calendar  Among  the 
K nests  wero  the  augurs,  who  practiced  divination 
v  consulting  various  phenomena,  notably  tho 
entiails  of  annuals  and  the  flight  of  birds  The 
state  had  spec-mi  devotion  to  gods  of  war  and 
justice  Thus  in  the  eat  best  period  of  Roman  state 
religion,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Quirmus  were  the  su- 
premo triad  The  Romans,  always  tolerant  of  new 
gods  and  religions,  provided  that  no  harm  was  done 
to  public  morals  or  to  the  state  as  such,  adopted 
many  foreign  gods  In  the  7th  cent  they  acquired 
Minerva  from  the  Ctruscans,  in  the  5th  cent  Diana 
from  other  Italic  communities,  and  in  the  3d  to  the 
1st  cent  B  C  Oriental  cults  and  Greek  gods  From 
tho  Greeks  (mainly  via  S  Italy)  they  acquired  the 
Sibylline  Books,  the  triad  of  Demeter,  Dionysus, 
and  Persephone,  and  Apollo,  Hei  mos,  and  Aescula- 
pius The  poets  and  intellectuals  of  the  period 
equated  many  of  the  Greek  deities  with  Roman 
deities  and  adopted  much  of  Gieek  mythology 
This  c  lass  was  also  influenced  by  the  Epicurean  and 
Stoic  philosophies  The  Orient  contributed  new 
religions,  notably  the  worship  of  Isis,  Osa  is,  Mithra, 
Magna  Mater  (Cybele),  and  Bacchus  Thus  at  the 
end  of  the  republic  there  were  in  general  three  re- 
ligions in  Rome — the  old  religion  of  the  country- 
side, the  Greco- Roman  religion  of  the  upper  classes, 
and  the  Oriental  cult-worship.  The  religious  offices 
at  Rome  became  political  sinecures,  the  augurs  used 
their  powers  for  political  ends,  and  public  morality 
was  at  low  ebb — such  was  Rome  when  Augustus  be- 
came emperor  He  attempted  to  institute  a  re- 
ligious revival  based  on  the  "old  way,"  but  to  little 
avail.  Roman  religion  finally  degenerated  into 
Oriental  emperor-worship.  Until  the  Roman  farm- 
era  had  flocked  to  tho  city,  the  individual  Roman 
was  subordinated  to  his  ancestors,  his  family,  and 
hjs  tribe  When  he  became  free  of  these  collectives, 
he  searched  for  a  dramatic,  emotional,  and  opti- 
mistic religion  which  would  satisfy  his  yearnings 


for  salvation.  This  was  the  religious  air  of  Home  in 
which  Christianity  took  root.  SeeJ.  B  Carter,  Re- 
ligwu*  14ft  of  Ancient  Rome  (1911) ;  Frana  Comont, 
Oriental  Religions  tn  Roman  Paganism  (Eng.  tr , 
1911);  W.  R  Halhday,  Lecture*  on  the  Hilary  of 
Roman  Religion  (1922);  Franz  Altheim,  A  Hittory 
of  Roman  Religion  (1938) 

Roman  roads,  ancient  system  of  communications 
linking  Rome  with  its  most  distant  provinces.  They 
often  ran  m  a  straight  line,  regardless  of  obstacles, 
and  were  efficiently  constructed,  generally  m  four 
layers  of  materials;  the  uppermost  was  a  pavement 
of  flat,  hard  stones,  of  concrete,  or  of  pebbles  set  m 
mortar.  Roads  were  built  or  rebuilt  by  the  Romans 
throughout  the  empire  m  Europe,  Atfia,  and  Africa 
Many  modern  roads  are  laid  out  on  their  routes, 
and  some  of  the  old  bridges  are  still  m  use.  Speci- 
mens of  Roman  roads  exist  near  Rome  and  else- 
whore.  Their  primary  purpose  was  military,  but 
they  also  were  of  great  commercial  important  e  and 
brought  the  distant  provinces  m  touch  with  the 
capital  In  Italy  roads  led  out  of  Rome  in  every 
direction  The  most  ancient  were  the  Ostiense 
Rood  to  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Tiber,  the  Prae- 
nestme  Wa>  SE  to  Praeueste;  and  the  Latin  Road 
or  Latin  Way  to  a  point  near  Capua  where  it  later 
joined  the  APPIAN  W\Y,  which  was  the  hrat  of  the 
great  highway  »  The  thi  ee  roads  from  Rome  to  the 
north  were  connected  with  others  crossing  tho  Alps 
bv  the  great  Alpine  passes — AlpiH  Cottia  (Mont 
Genevre),  Alpis  Gram  (Little  St  Bemard),  AIpis 
Poenina  (Great  St  Bernard),  the  Bronncr  Pass,  and 
others  leading  into  Rhaetia  and  Norioum  The 
FLAMINIAN  WAY  was  the  most  important  northern 
route  Built  (220  B  C  )  by  Caius  Flamimus,  it  ran 
from  Rome  N  and  Nh  to  tho  Adriatic  at  Farium 
Fortunac  (Fano),  thence  along  tho  coast  to  An- 
minnun  (Runim),  fiom  that  point  it  was  extended 
(187  B  C  )  as  the  Aemilian  Wav,  which  ran  in  a 
straight  line  NW  through  Bonoma  (Bologna)  to  the 
Po  at  Placentia  (Puucnza),  later  it  was  extended 
farther  to  Mediolanum  (Milan)  Another  northoi  n 
route  wan  the  Aurehan  Way  from  Rome  along  tho 
Tyrrhenian  coast  to  1  isao  (Pisa)  and  Lunae,  fiom 
there  it  was  extended  to  Genua  (Genoa)  The  third 
northern  route  was  the  Casaian  Way  from  Rome 
through  Etruna  to  Jaesulae  (Fiosolo)  and  Luc  a 
(Lucca),  near  Luca  it  joined  tho  Aurehan  Way 
Tho  chief  roads  leading  from  Rome  to  the  regions 
across  the  Apennines  and  to  the  Adriatic  were  the 
Salaman  Way  to  Ancona  and  the  Valerian  Wav  to 
Aternum  (Pescara)  There  wore  other  roads  in 
Italy,  most  notable  among  them  tho  Pot>tuiman 
Wav,  leading  from  Genua  across  the  Po  valle\  to 
Aquileia  at  t  he  head  of  the  Adriatic  \  wide  s\  stem 
of  toads  was  also  builffand  rebuilt  bv  tho  Romans 
in  Britain,  mainly  for  military  purposes  Tho  best- 
known  Butish  roads  were  ERMINE  STRI-FT,  FOHHJ 
WAY,  WATLJNCI  STHtk/r,  und  the  pre-Roman  ICK- 
NIKLD  STRI  FT  See  Thomas  Codnngton.  Roman 
Roads  in  Britain  (4th  ed  repunt,  1929) 

Romans,  epistle  of  the  Now  Testament,  the  sixth 
book  in  the  usual  Older  It  was  written  by  St 
PAUL  from  Corinth  befoie  his  last  trip  to  Jouisa- 
lem,  A  D  c  50  It  is  substantially  a  treatise 
addressed  to  the  c  him  h  at  Rome,  apparently  to  in- 
troduce the  apostle  before  lua  expected  visit  The 
subject  treated  is  central  in  Paul's  teaching,  the 
justification  by  faith,  i  o  ,  the  spiritual  process  by 
which  the  Christian  outers  into  relation  with  God 
The  same  mattei  is  tho  suhjec  t  of  GAL\TIANS  The 
letter  opens  with  a  solemn  introduction  (1  1-15) 
The  doctrine  (summarized  in  1  10-17)  explains 
first  that  justification  is  necessary  (I  18-4  25),  for 
Gentiles  (1  18  32)  as  well  as  for  Jews  (2-4  8),  and 
that  it  applies  to  everyone  (4  9-4  25) ,  an  eloquent 
c  hapter  (4)  on  Abraham's  faith  closes  the  section 
Next  (5-9)  the  state  of  the  justified  man  is  treated, 
listing  the  fruits  of  the  Redemption  as  confidence 
due  to  the  defeat  of  original  sin  by  grace  (5),  free- 
dom from  sin  bee  ause  of  death  and  resurrection  "in 
Christ"  (0),  and  freedom  from  the  Mosaic  law 
(7-8  11),  then  a  magnificent  passage  deals  with  the 
future  glory  of  the  just  (8  12  -39)  Finally  theie  is 
a  discussion  of  tho  apparent  rejection  of  Israel  by 
God  (9-11),  but  this  is  shown  to  be  no  result  of 
failure  on  God's  part  (9— 1U)  and,  anyway,  the  Jews 
are  not  irrevocably  lost  (11)  The  rest  of  the 
epistle  is  mainly  exhortation  (12-15  13),  beginning 
with  a  beautiful  general  admonition  (12)  to  Chris- 
tian virtue  Tho  end  contains  remarks  of  St  Paul 
about  his  hfo  (15  14-33),  greetings  to  vanous 
Romans  (16),  and  a  fine  doxologv  (1625-27) 
Some  critics  have  rejected  the  last  two  chapters 
as  belonging  to  some  other,  lost  epistle  Romans, 
one  of  tho  longest  and  moot  important  of  St  Paul's 
works,  is  claimed  as  an  authority  by  many  diver- 
gent theologians,  thus,  Lutheran  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic interpretations  of  justification,  diametrically 
opposed,  both  depend  on  this  epistle.  See  C  J. 
Callan,  O  P ,  The  Epistle*  of  St  Paul,  Vol.  I 
(1922);  C  H  Dodd,  The  Spittle  of  Paul  to  the 
Roman*  (1933) 

Romansh'  nee  RHAETO-ROMANIC. 

Romanshorn  (ro'mftns-h6rn"),  town  (pop.  5,862), 
Thurgau  canton,  Switzerland  It  is  a  port  on  the 
Lake  of  Constance  with  steamer  and  railway  con- 
nections, there  are  minor  diversified  industries. 
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romanticiim  (rOman'tfetem),  term  for  a  movement 
in  the  arts  which  has  been  variously  defined  an  a 
return  to  nature,  an  exaltation  of  the  emotions  and 
senses  over  the  intellect,  and  a  revolt  against  18th- 
century  rationalism.  Many  literary  historians  deny 
that  it  is  opposed  to  CLASSICISM,  which  is  concerned 
with  form  rather  than  content  One  of  its  facets  is 
an  interest  in  the  supernatural  The  romantic 
movement  in  literature  is  usually  considered  to  beg  in 
in  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent  with  the  works  of 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who  promulgated  in  an 
early  essay  the  dot  trine  that  man  w  by  nature 
good,  but  is  corrupted  by  bad  laws  and  dot  trmes 
Early  romantic  writers  idealized  the  savage  (the 
"noble  savage"  idea),  the  peasant,  and  the  child, 
they  believed  in  the  importance  of  the  individual 
Early  French  romanticists  include  Chateaubriand, 
Mme  de  Stael,  and  Andr6  Chemer  In  Germany 
the  movement  was  influent  ed  by  Kant,  espet  mlly 
that  aspect  of  his  philosophy  which  set  limits  to 
reason ;  Leasing,  Friednch  von  Si  hlegel,  and  August 
Wilhelm  von  Sc hlegel  were  its  loading  hterarv  ex- 
ponents It  rea<  lied  its  finest  form  in  the  works  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller  and  later  in  those  of  Heine  In 
English  literature  romantu  ism  tame  to  the  fore 
with  the  publication  of  Lyrical  Rallada  (1798)  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  which  included  Words- 
worth's famous  pieface  Perhaps  the  most  perfect 
exponent  was  William  Blake  in  lx>th  his  poetrv  arid 
his  painting  Romantu  ism  continued  in  the  poetrv 
of  Shelley,  Byron,  and  Keats  and  in  the  critical 
writings  of  Coleridge  and  Hazhtt  In  19th-century 
Trench  literature  the  chief  figure  was  Victor  Hugo, 
whose  preface  to  Cromwell  (1828)  was  a  manifesto 
of  romanticism  and  whose  play  Hrrnani  (1830)  wa& 
the  occasion  for  a  public  dispute  between  the  ro- 
mantics and  the  classicists  Other  Frenc  h  ro- 
maritttwts  include  Alphonso  de  Lamartine,  Alfred 
do  Vignv ,  and  Alfred  no  Musset  In  Italy  the  great- 
est romantic  poet  was  Giacoma  Leopard],  and  the 
best-known  novelist  was  Manzom  In  Spain  the 
leading  rornantu  writers  were  the  duque  de  Kivas, 
Jose  Espronteda,  and  Zorrilla  \  Moral  In  every 
t  ountry  the  literature  of  this  era  responded  to  the 
romantic  impulse,  it  found  expression  not  only  m 
poetry  but  m  historical  novels  (such  us  those  of 
Walter  Scott  and  Alexander  Dumas  pere),  in  tales 
of  fantasy  and  horror,  and  in  rmnatit  es  of  love  and 
adventure  Rome  of  the  world's  finest  lyric  poetrv 
was  born  of  it  In  the  United  States  the  chief  ro- 
mantic writers  weie  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Jarnes  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  Nathaniel  Hawthm  ne,  and  Herman 
Melville  The  ideilism  and  mvstu  ism  of  New  Eng- 
land TKANSCKNDFNTALIBM  was  a  direct  offsprmg 
As  the  19th  <  ent  progressed,  romantu  isrn  gave 
way  to  realism,  and  it  no  longer  exists  as  a  literarv 
movement  But  its  influence  is  still  strong,  and  it 
is  still  the  subject  of  investigation  and  contioversy 
In  painting,  romanticism  was  the  leading  move- 
ment of  the  19th  cent  Its  general  character — 
avoidance  of  (lassie  forms  and  rule*,  emphasis  on 
the  emotional  and  spiritual,  and  the  predilection 
for  themes  drawn  from  simpler  or  loss  civilized 
ways  of  living — manifested  itself  m  several  way* 
In  I1  ram  e,  introduction  of  exotK  detail  was  begun 
by  Gent  unit  and  perfected  bv  Delacroix,  the  colors 
and  shapes  of  tho  East  became  romantic  themes 
The  Pre-Raphaelites  in  England  were  romanticists, 
as  were  the  German  Nazarenes  who  worked  in 
Rome  A  <  ounterrnovement  in  Germain  was  tho 
trend  toward  historical  painting,  t  boosing  especial- 
ly martial  scenes  from  the  Middle  Ages  and  Ger- 
manic myth  But  the  chief,  and  international, 
trend  in  romantic  painting  was  the  wide  predilec- 
tion for  landscape  painting  The  classically  heroic 
landscape  was  abandoned,  and  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  intimate  and  spiritual  in  natuie  John  Con- 
stable and  J  M  W  Turner  in  England,  the  Barbi- 
json  school  in  France,  the  Germans  Feuerbach  and 
Arnold  Bocklm,  and  the  Hudson  River  school  in 
America  all  gave  new  meaning  and  new  life  to  land- 
scape painting  and  managed  to  instill  into  their  de- 
pictions of  nature  the  essence  of  romantic  thought 
Musical  romantic-ism,  beginning  in  the  late  18th 
cent  and  lusting  throughout  the  19th  cent.  ,  em- 
phasises feeling  and  deals  freely  with  forms,  its 
early  exponents  were  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and 
Schubert  Sonata  and  symphony,  the  forms  de- 
veloped during  the  period  of  Viennese  classicism, 
were  used  by  the  romantics  with  considerable  free- 
dom Liszt  was  outstanding  in  the  romantic  ten- 
dency to  link  music  and  literature,  creating  the 
SYMPHONIC  POEM  This  mterworking  of  the  arts 
also  appealed  to  Berlioz,  who  is  generally  most 
prominently  associated  with  PROGRAM  MUSIC  Ro- 
mantic opera  began  with  Weber  and  culminated  in 
Wagner,  who  aimed  at  a  complete  synthesis  of  the 
arts  in  his  idea  of  the  Cksamtkunstwerk  [total  work 
of  art]  Composers  such  as  Mendelssohn,  Schu- 
mann, Chopin,  and  Brahms  worked  much  in  small 
forms  not  rigid  in  structure,  e  g ,  prelude,  mter- 
mecio,  nocturne,  ballade,  rhapsody,  and  capnocio, 
especially  in  solo  music  for  the  piano.  Chopin  and 
Liszt  introduced  a  new  conception  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  piano,  and  it  became  the  foremost  solo 
instrument  of  the  period  Ital>  in  the  romantic 
period  simply  continued  the  development  of  opera 
with  the  works  of  Rossini,  Bellini,  Donisetti,  and— 
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greatest  of  all — Verdi.  These  men  composed  some 
church  music,  mostly  of  a  highly  dramatic,  some- 
tunes  even  theatrical,  nature  France  saw  the 
flourishing  of  grand  opera  in  the  1830s  and  the  rise 
of  the  operetta  Catholic  churc  h  mimic  was  written 
by  Berhoa,  Franck,  and  Gounod,  Home  of  which  has 
survived  in  the  com  ert  hall;  some  of  it,  like  most  of 
the  output  of  a  host  of  minor  composers  rejected  as 
unsuitable  by  the  Church,  has  passed  into  oblivion 
Germany  was  the  leading  nation  musically  in  the 
romantic  period,  and  perhaps  its  greatest  contri- 
bution was  the  romantic  lied  (see  BONO)  While 
Tchaikovsky  hold  a  kinship  to  the  more  universal 
romanticism,  nationalism,  exemplified  bv  Glinka, 
was  the  form  taken  bv  the  movement  m  Russia. 
Smetana  and  Dvorak  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Grieg 
in  Norway  also  exemplify  nationalistic  roman- 
ticism It  was  under  the  influence  of  European 
romanticism  that  Ameru  an  music  began  to  ma- 
ture, with  Edward  MacDowell  as  the  leading  fig- 
ure The  s\mphonv  orchestra  and  the  art  of 
orchestration  attained  their  final  development  m 
the  romantu  era,  as  did  the  modern  art  of  couduc  t- 
mg  Toward  the  end  of  the  19th  tent  interest  in 
classical  forms  was  revived  at  the  hands  of  Bru«  k- 
ner,  Brahms,  Tchaikovsky,  and  Franck  The  end 
of  the  period,  decadent,  grandiose,  sometimes  even 
megalomaniac,  is  often  leferred  to  as  poHtroman- 
ticism  and  is  represented  by  Hoist  and  Elgar  in 
England  and  Mahler  and  Ri<  hard  Strauss  in  Ger- 
man music  IMPRESSIONISM,  whit  h  appears  now  as 
a  special  sort  of  romantu  ism,  was  a  reat  tion  against 
Wagnenan  romanticism  AT/ON  u,m,  however  is 
seen  bv  some  as  in  diro<  t  line  from  Wagner  through 
Brut  knor  and  Mahler  Romantu  ism  as  the  spirit 
of  a  work  of  art  may  bo  present  m  any  age  and  can 
be  found  notably  in  the  Middle  \go»  and  the  early 
baroque  For  literary  romantu  ism,  see  Laseellos 
Aber<  rombio,  Romanticism  (1926),  Hoxie  Fair- 
child,  Tht  Voble  Saoagt  (1928)  and  TVw  Romantic 
Quest  (1931),  Ernest  Seilhcie,  Romanticism  (Eng 
tr  ,  1929),  Mario  Praz,  The  Romantic  Agony  (Eng 
tr  ,  1933),  Jat  ques  Barzun  Romantuusm  arid  the 
Modern  BOO  (1944),  C  M  Bowra,  Tht  Romantic 
Imagination  (1949)  Jor  the  movement  in  art,  see 
William  Gaunt,  Bandits  in  a  Landscape  (1937), 
John  Piper,  Hritish  Romantic  Aitist*  (1942)  For 
musu  al  romanticism,  see  Alfred  Einstein,  Music  tn 
the  Romantic  Era  (1°47),  Dika  Newlm,  Bruckner, 
Mahlfi.  Schornfterg  (1947) 

Romanus  I  (Romanus  Locaponus)  (roma'nus,  ICku- 
pe'nus),  d  948,  Bvzantme  emperor  (919-44)  He 
usurped  the  throne  during  the  minority  of  his  son- 
in-law,  CONSENTING  VII  He  defended  Constanti- 
nople against  the  Bulgars  under  SIMEON  I  and  in 
927  made  {ware  with  Simeon's  son  He  also  issued 
decrees  to  protet  t  peasant  and  military  holdings 
from  absorption  into  the  estates  of  the  great  land- 
owners In  944  Romanus  was  overthrown  bv  his 
two  surviving  sons,  who  were  in  turn  overthrown 
by  Constantino  VII  See  biography  by  Steven 
Rmuinmn  (1929) 

Romanus  II,  939-63,  Byzantine  emperor  (959-63), 
son  and  suttessor  of  Constantino  VII  He  and  his 
wife  Theophano,  a  former  courtesan,  probably 
poisoned  ( 'onstantmo  Romanus  was  a  ret  kless 
debauchee  and  the  only  significant  events  of  his 
reign  were  tho  military  successes  of  Nicephorus 
Phot  as  against  the  Arabs  Nu  ephorus  married 
Theophano  on  Roman  UH'  death  and  suet  eoded  him 
as  Emperor  N  it  ephorus  II 

Romanus  III  (Romanus  Argyrus)  (ar'jli  us),  d  1034, 
Byzantine  emperor  (1028-34)  He  married  Zoft, 
daughter  of  Constantme  VIII,  and  succeeded  to 
the  throne  He  depleted  the  treasury  by  his  gen- 
erosity to  the  victims  of  a  plague  and  an  earth- 
quake and  by  IIIH  building  mania  He  was  defeated 
by  the  Saracens  near  Antitxh  m  10 10  but  took 
Edessa  in  1031  He  was  probably  murdered  by 
Zoe  and  Muhuel  IV,  who  suet  ceded  him  as  em- 
peror and  husband 

Romanus  IV  (Komanus  Diogenes)  (dift'junez),  d 
1071,  Bvzantme  emperor  (1007-71)  He  su<  teeded 
Constantino  X  by  marrvmg  his  widow,  htjnoci\ 
MACREMUOUTISSA  Alter  some  earlv  successes 
against  tho  Soljuk  Turks  he  was  «  rushmgly  defeat- 
ed and  captured  (1071)  by  Alp  Arslan  at  MANZI- 
KERT  He  was  ransomed  and  promised  to  pay  trib- 
ute, but  ho  was  deposed  by  his  stepson,  Mu  hael 
VII,  and  died  shortly  afterward 

Roman  Wall,  England  see  HADRMV'S  WM.L 

Romany  (r&'mune.,  rO'-),  language  of  the  gypsies  (see 
OYPBT)  It  belongs  to  the  Indie  gioup  of  the  Indo- 
Iraman  subfamily  ofi  Indo-European  languages 
See  LANGtMoB  (table) 

Romberg,  Sigmund  (r6m'burg),  1887-,  Hungarian- 
American  composer,  educated  m  Vienna  He  tame 
to  the  United  States  in  1910,  placed  in  lestaurant 
and  caf6  orchestras,  and  soon  had  his  own  on  hes- 
tra  He  wrote  the  score  for  The  Whirl  of  the  W  orld 
(1914),  a  musical  show  produced  at  the  Winter 
Garden,  New  York,  and  his  first  operetta,  May- 
time,  appeared  in  1917  It  was  followed  by  such 
outstanding  successes  as  The  Student  Prince  (1924), 
Blotsom  Time  (1926,  based  on  the  life  and  music  of 
Franz  Schubert),  The  Desert  Song  (1026),  and  The 
New  Moon  (1927).  He  later  wrote  scores  for  mov- 
ing pictures,  some  of  which  were  adaptations  of  his 
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operettas  In  1942  he  began  to  tour  with  an  orches- 
tra and  soloists,  giving  programs  of  light  music  Up 
in  Central  Park  was  produted  m  1945  Elliott 
Arnold's  Deep  in  My  Heart  a  Story  ft<ued  on  the 
Life  of  Stgmund  Romberg  (1949)  contains  a  com- 
plete list  of  Rom  berg's  works 

Rome,  Ital  Roma  (Wind),  city  (pop  1,089,996), 
t  apital  of  Italy  and  see  of  the  pope,  whose  resi- 
dent c,  VATICAN  CITY,  is  a  sovereign  state  within 
the  city  of  Rome  Rome  is  also  the  capital  of 
Latmm,  a  region  of  central  Italy,  and  of  Rome 
prov  It  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  Tiber,  in  the 
CAMPAON\  ni  ROMA,  near  the  Apennme  mts  ,  c  15 
mi  from  tho  Tyrrhenian  Sea  ("ailed  the  Eternal 
City,  it  is  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  world  m 
history  and  ait  and  one  of  its  great  cultural,  re- 
ligious, and  intellectual  centers  Because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  subject  matter,  the  following 
article  is  divided  into  several  sections,  and  addi- 
tional information  will  he  found  in  the  articles  to 
which  there  are  tross  references  See  also  ROMAN 
AKT,  ROMAN  ARt  HiTtcTtnt,  LATIN  LITERATURE, 
ROMAN  REI  IOION 

Rome  before  Augustus  Ant  lent  Rome  was  built  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Tiber  on  elevations  (now  much 
less  prominent)  emerging  from  the  marshy  low- 
lands of  the  Campagna  The  seven  hills  of  the 
ancient  city  are  the  Palatine  roughly  in  the  center 
with  the  Capitoline  to  the  northwest  and  the 
Quirmal,  Viminal,  Esquihne,  Caelian,  and  Aven- 
tme  m  an  outlying  north-southwest  curve  The 
Pmcian  is  N  of  the  Quinnal  In  the  westward 
bend  of  the  Tiber,  W  of  the  Quinnal,  bos  the  Mar- 
tian field  (Campus  Martins),  facing  the  Vatican 
across  the  Tiber  Across  the  Tiber  from  the  Pala- 
tine is  the  Jamculum,  a  ridge  running  north  and 
south,  which  was  foitified  in  early  times  Early  in 
the  first  millenium  B  C  the  Tiber  divided  the 
Italic  peoples  from  the  Etruscans  in  the  north  and 
west  (see  ETKUHCAN  CIVTI  I/ATION)  Not  far  to  the 
north  were  the  borders  between  the  Sabuies  and 
the  Latins,  and  the  Sabines  wore  closely  related  to 
Roman  life  from  the  very  beginning  The  hills  ot 
Rome,  free  from  the  malaria  that  has  been  the 
bane  of  Latium,  were  a  healthful  and  safe  spot  to 
live,  a  convenient  outlet  for  Etruscan  trade  to  the 
south  and  to  the  sea,  and  a  meeting  ground  for 
Latins,  Sabines,  and  Etruscans  In  the  8th  cent 
B  C  the  fortified  elevation  of  the  Palatine  was 
probably  taken  by  Etruscans,  who  amalgamated 
the  tiny  hamlets  about  the  Palatine  into  a  city- 
state  The  traditional  story  tells  of  the  founding  of 
Rome  by  ROMULUS  in  7">3  B  C  (hence  the  dating 
ab  urbe  condita,  or  A  U  C  ,  i  e  ,  from  the  founding 
of  the  city),  and  of  the  TAUQLIN  family,  the  Etrus- 
can roval  house  It  was  probably  Etruscan  rule 
that  civilized  Rome  and  gave  it  the  hegemony  of 
Latium  \bout  500  B  C  the  Romans  overthrew 
their  foreign  rulers  and  established  the  Roman  re- 
public, to  last  four  t  entunes  The  PATRH  IAN  class 
controlled  the  government,  but  the  patucians  al- 
lowed the  PLFBS  to  elect  the  two  patrician  consuls, 
who  held  joint  power  The  plebs,  by  far  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  may  possibly  have  represented 
the  Latin  founders  of  the  city,  and  the  patricians, 
who  were  originally  distinguished  from  the  plebs 
m  religion,  custom,  and  politics  may  have  been 
descendants  of  the  Sabme  stock  of  the  city  ,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  may  have  been  merely  two  de- 
veloping t  lasses  of  the  same  people  The  vitality  of 
the  patricians  was  remarkable,  and  long  after  po- 
litical power  had  been  given  to  the  plebs,  patrician* 
governed  Rome  As  the  majority  felt  its  power 
and  the  nobles  continued  their  oppression,  the  peo- 
ple demanded  (and  got)  privilege  after  privilege 
the  greatest  was  the  election  of  two  plebeian  tri- 
bunes (see  TRieuNf )  \\  ith  the  growth  of  the  <  ity 
multiplication  of  consular  duties  called  for  new 
officials  QUAFSTOR,  PRAETOR,  and  CENSOR  The 
three  popular  assemblies,  or  comitia,  developed 
slowly,  but  they  quietly  abstracted  legislative 
power  from  the  patricians  The  ancient  senate, 
theoretically  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  be- 
came more  and  more  powerful  until  in  tho  3d  cent 
B  C  it  controlled  the  consuls  completely  It  is 
mcoirect  to  view  the  Itoniui  republic  as  a  true 
democracy  at  any  time,  it  might  bo  said  to  have 
begun  as  a  patrician  aru>tocr<uv  and  to  have  ended 
a  senatorial  oligarchy  The  history  of  the  Roman 
republic  to  all  intents  is  the  history  of  the  senatorial 
administration,  under  the  senate  Rome  began  her 
march  to  world  supremacy,  but  m  the  end  the 
senate  was  crushed  under  the  weight  of  the  huge 
problems  of  empire  la  the  4th  and  3d  cent  B  C 
Rome  came  into  full  tontact  with  Greek  culture 
which  modified  Uoman  life  tremendously  The 
idea  of  the  old  Roman  courage  and  morality  wo-s 
always  alive  among  some  Romans,  typical  of  it  wa,-. 
the  elder  Cvro  In  the  4th  cent  BC  Rome  ruled 
W  Latium  and  S  Etruria.  The  power  of  the  city 
may  be  mfcired  from  the  tremendous  impression 
the  sack  of  Rome  (390  B  C  )  bv  the  Gauls  made  in 
subsequent  times  The  Samnites  were  subdued  in 
the  wais  dated  conventionally  326-304  B  C  and 
298  290  B  C  ,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Picenum, 
Umbria,  Apulia,  Lucania,  and  Etruria  were  "paci- 
fied "  The  Roman  policy  in  dealing  with  Italy  was 
that  of  a  merciless  master  with  slaves  Tarentum, 
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besieged  by  the  Romans,  called  for  the  aid  of 
PYHHHUS  of  Epirus,  he  won  victories  at  Heraclea 
(280  BC  )  and  Asculum  (279  B  C  ),  but  after  a 
dispute  with   his   Italian   allies   he   returned   to 
Greece,  leaving  the  Romans  masters  of  central  and 
S  Italy     Home  had  been  until  now  a  continental 
power,  but  S  Italy  made  her  look  seaward    Sicily 
was  the  next  obvious  do&ideratum,   but  Home's 
rapid  conquests  could  not  go  on  there  without 
meeting  the  like  ambitions  of  CARTHAGE,  which 
ruled  the  W  Mediterranean     The  PtNic  WARS 
were  thus  inevitable     In  this  titanic  struggle  tho 
fate  of  Caithage  and  the  destiny  of  Honie  were 
decided      Home    had    no    HANNIBAL — not   even 
SCIPIO  A.Fmc\.Nus  MAJOR  was  so  great — but  she 
fought  with  the  resources  of  Italy   behind  her 
Rome  gamed  from  the  Punic  Wars  dominion  over 
Spain,    Sicily,    Sardinia,    Corsica,    the    northern 
snores  of  \frica,  and  the  sea,  indisputable  hegem- 
ony in  the  world  west  of  India,  an  insatiable  do- 
sire  for  conquest,  and  a  <  onsc  lousnoss  of  her  des- 
tinv    Carthage  being  humbled,  the  Homan  republic 
rould  turn  eastward     Philip  V  of  Macedonia  was 
defeated  after  two  campaigns  (214-205,  200-197 
B  C  ),  and  Antiochus  III  of  Syria  was  conquered 
at  Magnesia  (190  B  C  ),  eventually  the  defeat  ot 
Perseus  (172-108  B  C  )  gave  Macedonia  to  Homo 
as  a  provinc  e     Greece  was  not  made  into  a  prov- 
ince,  but   the  brief  opposition  of  the  ACHAEAN 
Lfc\at,E  was  disposed  of,  and  the  Greeks  became 
subject  to  Home    Egypt  acknowledged  vassalship 
to    Home    (108    B  C  )      Tho   rapid   expansion    of 
Roman   dominion   had   terrible   effects   at   home 
The  provinces  were  governed  by  the  senate  for  the 
benefit  not  of  Home  but  of  the  senatorial  class 
Enormous  wealth  (by  graft  and  by  trade)   flowed 
into  the  hands  of  the  senators,  and  thoy  used  it 
exclusively   to  their  own  advantage     Tho  equilta 
(see  KNIOHT),  a  clatss  of  capitalists    came  into  its 
own  through  management  ol  imperial  trade    Class 
dissension  became  the  order  of  the  day,  and  in 
spite  of  A«RM«\N  L\WS  the  masses  were  daily  more 
dissatisfied      Tho  slaves  in  Sicily  rebelled  twice 
(c  136  c  131,  104-c  101  B  C  )  to  their  permanent 
detriment,  and  the  Gracchus  brothers  in  a  political 
victory  tried  to  make  the  populace  more  powerful 
Massicre  and  incredible  barbarities  disposed  of  the 
slaves'  restlessness,  and  assassination  removed  the 
GRACCHI  (133  and   121   BC)      JuuimiHA  defied 
Home  in  Numidia  for  a  time    but  m  100  B  C    he 
was  defeated  by  MAKTHS     Manus  also  conquered 
the  Cimbn  and  tho  Teutons  (112-101  B  C  ),  and 
foretold   a   new   era    by   definitively    introducing 
Roman  arms  into  Transalpine  G\m<     There  was 
a  short  revolt  in  Italy,  the  Social  War  (90  B  C  - 
88  B  C  ),  which  forced  Home  into  extending  citi- 
zenship widely  in  Italy,  but  the  republic  was  reallv 
doomed     Manus,  the  idol  of  the  populace,  used 
proscription  to  rid  himself  of  his  foes,  hut  SULLA, 
a  conservative,   destroyed   Manus'   party   by  the 
same  method      After  Sulla's  totirement  his  lieu- 
tenant POMPEY  came  forward  as  a  popular  cham- 
pion    He  abolished  some  of  Sulla's  reac  tionary  re- 
forms (70  B  C  ),  suppressed  Mediterranean  piracy, 
and  made  himself  master  of  Homo     His  defeat  of 
MirHRio\TE8  brought  Pontus,  Syria,  and  Phoeni- 
cia into  the  Roman  dominion    On  Pompey's  return 
from  the  East  he  found  an  ally  for  his  ambitions  in 
Julius  CAKSAR,  a  popular  democratic  leader  of  tho 
best  patrician  blood     \V  ith  CR\S»LS  to  futnish  the 
funds,  Pompey  and  Caesar  formed  the  I1  irst  Trium- 
virate (60  B  C  ),  and  Caesar  departed  to  make  him- 
self immortal  in  tho  GALI  u    W\RS     Withm  ten 
years  Caesar  and  Pompey  fell  out,  Pompey  joined 
the  senatorial  party,  and  Caesar  (as  the  champion 
of  the  people  and  of  republican  legality)  led  his 
devoted  army  against  Pompey    PHVRSAL-V  was  the 
result  (48  B  C  ),  and  Caesar  was  master  of  Home 
He  governed,  through  the  old  institutions,  with 
wisdom  and  vigor,  until  his  assassination  (44  B  C  ) 
(  aesar  marked  an  epoch,  for  he  really  completed 
the  destruction  of  the  republic  and  founded  the 
empito     In  the  view  of  ages  Caesai's  additions  to 
tho   Homan  rule  wore  the  most   important    ever 
made,  for  his  conquest  and  organization  of  Gaul 
placed  Home  in  the  role  of  the  civihzer  of  bar- 
barians as  well  as  the  mistress  of  the  older  world 
The  age  of  Caesar  was  a  great  period  in  Roman 
culture,  and  the  cosmopolitan  Roman  became  the 
ideal  of  men    Greek  was  the  language  of  much  of 
tho  empire  and  Greek  letters  were  fashionable 
Even  more  influential  was  Greek  thought,  which 
served  to  destroy  Roman  religion  and  to  open  the 
Romans  to  the  Eastern  cults,  which  were  enor- 
mously popular  for  years     Typical  of  the  |>enod 
before  Pharsala  was  CICFRO,  who  combined  po- 
litical ineptitude  with  the  widest  culture     At  the 
death  of  Caesar  the  territories  ruled  by  Rome  in- 
cluded Spain  (except  part  of  the  northwest),  Gaul, 
Italy,  Illyrta,  Macedonia,  Greece,  W  Asia  Minor, 
Bithyma,  Pontus,  Cilicia,  Syria,  Cyrenaica,  Libya, 
Numidia,  and  the  islands  of  tho  sea,  and  Rome 
completely  controlled  Egypt  and  Palestine     See 
bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  following  section 
The  Roman  Empire  — Caesar's  assassination 
brought  anarchy,  out  of  whu  h  the  Second  Trium- 
virate emerged  with  the  rule  of  Oetavian   (later 
AUGUSTUS),  ANTONY,  and  LEPIDUS   Octavian  was 


Caesar's  nephew,  ward,  and  heir,  and  his  true  suc- 
cessor   At  Actium  (31  B  C  )  he  defeated  Antony 
and  made  the  empire  one    No  change  was  made 
in  the  government,  but  Octavian  received  from  the 
senate  the  title  Augustus  and  from  the  people  the 
tribuneship,  this,  with  tho  governorship  of  all  the 
provinces  conferred  by  the  senate,  made  him  the 
real  ruler    He  was  called  prince ps  [leader]  and  ir«- 
pcrator  [commander],  and  is  usually  considered  the 
fiist    Homan  emperor     He  organized   provincial 
government   and   the   army,   rebuilt   Rome,   and 
patronized  arts  and  letters    Augustus  began  a  long 
period  of  peace,  200  years    In  this  time  the  Homan 
Empire  was  at  its  gieatest  extent,   bounded  by 
Armenia,  middle  Mesopotamia,  the  Arabian  Des- 
ert, tho  Red  Sea,  Nubia,  the  Sahara,  tho  Moroccan 
mountain  mass,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Irish  Sea, 
Scotland,  the  North  Soa,  the  Rhino,  the  Danube, 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caw  asus    Augustus'  chief 
additions  to  the  empire  were  a  strip  along  tho 
Noith  sea  W  of  tho  Elbe  and  part  of  the  Danubian 
area    The  blessings  of  peac  e  were  great  for  the  em- 
pire    The  great  system  of  ROMAN  no  A  OH  made 
tiansportation  easier  than  it  was  again  until  the 
development  of  railioads     A  postal  borvice  was  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  tho  army     Commerce 
and  industry  were-  developed  to  a  great  extent, 
particularly  by  sea,  over  which  tho  grain  ships  car- 
ried the  food  for  Home  and  tho  West  from  the 
K>rts  of  the  northern  African  shores     The  Roman 
mpire  became  under  Augustus  one  great  nation 
The  enlarged  view  of  the  world  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  Home,  where-  literary  arid  artistic  in- 
terests were  of  impoitance,  though  nearly  always 
tending  to  imitation  of  Greece  and  of  the  East 
Augustus  died  A  D    14,  and  was  suc<  eeded  by  his 
stepson  TIBF.RIUS,  of  moie  ability  than  Jus  biog- 
raphers  have  granted,   his  general   GLRM\NICI  s 
fought  fruitlessly  in  Germany    CAT  u,i'i  \,  who  fol- 
lowed, was  a  ciuel  tyrant  (A  D   37-A  D   41),  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  CLvmms  I  (A  D    41~A  D 
54),  who  was  dominated  by  his  wives,  but  found 
time  to  conquer  half  Britain     In  his  time  Thrace, 
Lvdia,  and  Judaea  were  made  Homan  provinces 
NERO  ( \  I)   54-A  D   08)  won  noto  as  an  unparal- 
leled tyiant     In  his  reign  o«  <  urred  tho  great  firo  of 
Home  (A  D    04),  attributed  (piobably  falsely)  to 
Nero,  it  buint  everything  between  the  Caelian  and 
Palatine  and  Esquiline,  hut  it  was  a  boon  to  the 
city,    for    Nero   rebuilt   the   region   with    broader 
streets  and  great  buildings  and  moved  the  popu- 
lation to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  then  veiy 
thinly  populated     At  that  tune  an  entirely  new 
factor  made  its  appearance  m  Rome,  tho  Chris- 
tians   A  barbarous  persec  utmn  took  place  at  Nero's 
orders,  in  whu  h  many  Christians  died,  among  them 
St    Peter  and  St    Paul     Throughout  tho  Homan 
Empire  the  Christians  expanded  steadily  for  tho 
next  centuries     Their  conflict   with   the  empire, 
which  bi ought  on  them  persecution  after  persecu- 
tion, was  chiefly  a  result  of  the  Christian  refusal 
to  offer  divine  honors  to  the  emperors     But  Chris- 
tianity penetrated  tho  army  and  the  royal  house- 
hold in  spite  of  tho  constant  danger  of  detection 
and  of  persecution     There  were  many  periods  in 
the  first  three  centuries  when  Christians  worshiped 
in  the  open,  even  in  Home,  where  the  CATACOMBS 
housed  not  only  graves  but  also  churches     With 
Nero  the  Julio-Claudian  lint  ended     There  was  a 
brief  struggle  (soo  GALBA,  OTHO,  VITELLUJB)  be- 
fore VESP \SIAN  (A  D  (>9-A  D  79)  took  the  purple 
Under   him   his   son   TITUS   destroyed   Jerusalem 
(A  D    70).  and  Titus  succeeded  his  father     After 
his  mild,  rathoi  benign  rule,  his  biother  DOMITIAN 
(A  D    81-A  D    90),  a  despot  and  persecutor  of 
Christians,  gained  the  empire    In  Donutian's  reign 
AURKOLV    conquered    England    almost    entirely 
Domitian  was  unsuccessful  m  his  dealings  with  the 
Daci  and  finally  bought  them  off     After  N*KV\ 
came   TRAJ\N   (AD    08 -A  D     117),   one   of  tho 
greatest  of  emperors    Trajan  undertook  groat  pub- 
lic works,  defeated  the  Dae  i  and  established  Roman 
colonies  thore  (hence  the  modern  Rumanians),  and 
pushed  the  eastern  borders  past  Armenia  and  Meso- 
potamia      His    successor,     H\DRIAN,     withdrew 
Homan  rule  to  the  Euphrates  and  built  his  wall 
(HADRIAN'S  WAIL)  in  Britain  to  hold  back  tho 
barbarians,  who  constantly  threatened  that  now 
fast-developing  province     He  also  reorganized  tho 
senate  and  the  army    Homan  armies  were  now- 
seldom  seen  far  from  the  boundaries  of  the  empire, 
arid  life  continued  throughout  the  Roman  world  in 
peace  and  quiet     Italy  was  sinking  into  a  purely 
provincial  state,  though  many  emperors  made  at- 
tempts to  make  it  a  special  country    The  succes- 
sors of  Hadrian  were  ANTONINUS  Pius  and  MARCUS 
AURKLIUS     This  is  commonly  called  the  Golden 
Age  of  tho  empire    With  COMMODUS  (180-92)  the 
decline  of  the  empire  is  usually  said  to  have  begun. 
The  age  of  the  PRAETORIANS  was  now  at  hand, 
when  the  purple  was  in  the  gift  of  the  capital 
soldiery     Septimius  SEVERUS  (193-2U)  was  un- 
usually able  for  his  period,  he  campaigned  with 
success  against  the  Parthians  and  against  the  Picts 
of  northern  Britain     His  aon  CARACACLA  is  note- 
worthy for  extending  Roman  citizenship  to  all 
free  men  of  the  empire  and  for  the  famous  baths 
named  after  him    Emperors  succeeded  one  another 


rapidly  m  the  3d  cent  .  HELIOOABALUS,  ALEX- 
ANDER SEVERUS,  PHILIP  (Philip  tho  Arabian),  and 
DECIUS  among  them  Deems  was,  one  of  the  most 
violent  persecutors  of  Christians,  ho  fell  fighting 
the  Goths,  first  of  tho  GERMANS,  who  were  even- 
tually to  overwhelm  the  empire  In  265  the  emperor 
VALERIAN  was  captured  by  tho  Persians,  and  tho 
empue  fell  into  anarchy  To  supplement  the  in- 
creasingly bad  government  of  the  prov  uices  a  pes- 
tilence carried  off  half  the  population  CLAUDIUS 
II  (2b8-70)  revived  Roman  foi tunes  somewhat, 
while  AURELIAN  (270-75)  overthrew  the  Palmyronc 
kingdom  of  ZJ.NOBIA  In  283  DIOCLETIAN  made 
himself  emperor  He  was  a  refoimcr  of  govern- 
ment and  of  the  social  order,  but  only  one  of  his 
efforts  was  successful  This  was  tho  division  of  the 
empno  into  four  political  sections,  two  east  and 
two  west  There  were  to  bo  two  Augusti  and  two 
Caesars  The  division  of  East  and  West  was  re- 
sumed after  the  death  (337)  of  CONHTANTINK  I, 
who  moved  the  capital  to  Byzantium,  renamed 
Constantinople  By  the  Edict  of  Milan  (313)  Con- 
stantino granted  umverbal  religious  tolerance,  thus 
placing  Christianity  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
other  religions  He  distributed  the  empire  into 
prefectures,  dioceses,  and  provinces,  tho  bishops 
thus  gained  great  influence  and  shared  in  the 
authority  of  the  civil  administration  There  was  a 
buof  resurgence  of  paganism  under  Jui  IAN  THE 
APOSTATE  On  tho  death  of  JOVIAN,  Julian's  suc- 
cessor, VALCNTINIAN  I  (304-75)  ruled  the  West, 
VAI^NHNIAN  II  (375-92)  succeeded  him  After 
the  death  (3<J1)  of  THtouosiua  I  tho  empire  was 
permanently  divided  into  East  (see  BY^ANTINI., 
EMPIRE)  and  West,  and  Homo  rapidly  lost  its  po- 
litical importance  Under  the  ompoioib,  Rome  had 
been  the  c-entei  of  tho  world  It  must  have  pre- 
sented a  splendid,  though  heterogeneous  appear- 
ance Little  remained  of  the  original  city,  for  the 
emperors  had  lechawn  its  map  to  add  to  the  glorv 
of  the  c  ity  and  to  their  ow  n  Parts  of  tho  Auielian 
Wall  still  stand  On  the  Capitolme  were  tho  c  itadel 
(tho  iirx)  and  the  temple  of  Jupitei  Capitolmus, 
tho  Palatine  was  tho  site  of  the  palaces  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  (the  word  /xi/uo  derives  fioni  the 
lull),  the  palace  of  Noro  and  Tiajan's  biths  weie 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  tho  Esquiline  South  of  the 
Palatine  was  tho  Cue  us  Maximus,  wheie  the  fa- 
mous chat  tot  races  were  held  Tho  old  1'oiu  M,  ex- 
tending f  torn  tho  Capitolme  almost  to  the  COLOS- 
SEjjM,  remained  the  center  of  tho  city,  northeast 
of  it  weie  the  Emperors'  Fora,  with  many  fine 
public  buildings,  and  the  Tomplc  of  Peac  u  On  the 
Martian  Field  were  Pompoy's  theater,  the  Circus 
Flamuuus,  the  PANTHLON,  and  tho  baths  of  Agnp- 
pa  and  Nero  Ac  ross*  tho  Tiber  was  Nero's  c  ircus 
where  St  Peter's  now  btancls,  Hudi  mix's  tomb,  now 
known  as  tho  C \HTEL  SANT'  ANCJU.O,  has  survived 
as  a  major  landmark  The  Inrgest  of  the  many 
public  baths  woro  those  of  Cancalla,  near  the 
Appian  Way  Nineteen  imposing  aqueducts,  of 
whi<  h  many  remains  are  extant,  supplied  the  city 
with  water  At  its  height,  imperial  Home  counted 
well  over  a  million  inhabitants  It  was  well  policed, 
sanitation  was  excellent,  and  a  fire-fighting  force 
of  seven  brigades  was  maintained  Among  the  rich 
sue  h  luxuries  as  c  entral  boating  and  running  watei 
were  not  unknown  Tho  indigent  (c  200,000)  wero 
cared  for  at  public  expense  Not  until  the  18th 
cent  were  luxury  and  technical  proficiency  on  a 
like  scale  to  return  to  any  European  city  Decline 
came  quickly  HONORTUM  (3()5  -423)  made  Ravenna 
the  capital  of  tho  West,  other  em  points  chose 
Milan  and  Trier  (Treves),  where  they  were  nearer 
tho  border  to  stem  Germanic  attacks  The  West 
sank  into  anarchy,  and  Italy  was  ravaged  by  in- 
vaders ALARIC  I  took  Homo  in  410,  and  GAISFRIC 
conquered  it  in  455  Attila  was  kept  from  sacking 
it  only  through  tho  efforts  of  Pope  LEO  I  In  this 
general  disintegration  the  popes,  originally  the 
bishops  of  Home,  greatly  increased  their  power  and 
prestige,  thus  restoring  to  Home  in  tho  religious 
field  the  importance  it  had  lost  in  the  political  In 
476  the  last  emperor  of  the  West,  appropriately 
c  ailed  Romulus  Augustulus,  was  depo&od  by  ODO- 
ACER,  this  date  is  commonly  accepted  as  tho  end 
of  the  West  Roman  Empire  The  so-called  Dark 
Ages  that  followed  in  Western  Europe  could  not 
eradicate  the  profound  imprint  left  by  tho  Roman 
civilization  ROMAN  LAW  ia  still  alive,  tho  Romance 
languages  are  but  modific  ationa  of  Roman  speech 
Roman  Catholicism  for  fifteen  centuries  was  the 
only  religion  and  tho  main  ( ultural  force  of  Western 
Europe  The  fall  of  Rome  marked  no  abrupt  end- 
ing of  an  era,  foi  tho  barbarians  that  filled  the  gap 
left  by  the  disappearance  of  the  old  order  were 
quick  in  accepting  and  adapting  what  vital  elements 
there  remained  of  it  The  survival  of  tho  East 
Roman  Empire  and  tho  creation  of  tho  HOLY 
ROMAN  EMPIRE  showed  what  vitality  thore  was 
left  m  the  imperial  ideal  Italy  itself,  however, 
did  not  recover  from  the  fall  of  Rome  until  the  19th 
cent  General  histories  of  ancient  Rome  are  count- 
less Among  the  ancient  histories,  that  of  LIVY  is 
the  only  comprehensive  work  Other  great  Roman 
historians  were  CAESAR,  TACITUS,  SUETONIUS, 
POLYBIUB,  DION  CASSIUS,  and  JOBEPHUS.  Tho 
works  of  MOMMBEN  and  GIBBON  are  monumental 
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Recent  general  works  on  ancient  Rome  include 
those  of  J  B  BURI ,  Guglielmo  FERRERO,  Tenney 
FRANK,  and  Michael  ROBTOVT/EFK  See  also  Vic- 
tor Duruy,  History  of  Rome  (8  vols  in  16,  1883- 
80) ,  Samuel  Dill,  Roman  Society  in  the  l^ast  Century 
of  the  Western  Empire  (1898)  and  Roman  Society 
from  Nero  to  Aurdius  (1904),  A  H  J  Greemdge, 
Roman  Public  Life  (1901)  and  History  of  Rome 
During  the  Lattr  Republic  and  Early  Pnncipate 
(1904);  F  F  Abbott,  History  and  Description  of 
Roman  Political  Institutions  (1911),  Ludwig  Friod- 
lander,  Roman  Life  and  Manners  (4  vols  ,  1908- 
13) ,  W  W  Fowler,  Social  Life  at  Rome  in  the  Age 
of  Cicero  (1909)  and  Rome  (2d  ed  ,  1047),  M  Gary, 
History  of  Rom<  (1935),  F  G  Moore,  The  Roman's 
World  (10,50),  A  E  R  Boak,  History  of  Rome  (3d 
ed  ,  1943) 

Medieval  Rome  The  history  of  Rome  in  the  Middle 
Ago*,,  bewildering  in  its  detail,  is  essentially  that 
of  two  institutions,  the  PAPACY  arid  the  commune 
of  Rome  In  the  5th  cent  the  Goths  ruled  Italy 
from  Ravenna,  their  capital  Odoac  er  and  THEO- 
nonic  THE  GREAT  kept  the  old  administration  of 
Rome  under  Roman  law,  with  Roman  officials 
The  city,  whoso  population  was  to  remain  less  than 
50,000  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  suffered  se- 
vcioly  fiom  the  wars  between  the  Goths  and  By- 
zantines In  552  Nat  80s  conquered  it  for  Byzan- 
tium and  became  the  first  of  the  exarchs  (vueroys) 
who  luled  Italy  fiom  Ravenna  Under  Byzantine 
rule  commerce  declined,  and  the  senate  and  con- 
suls disappeared  Pope  GREGORY  I  (590-604),  one 
of  the  greatest  Roman  leaders  of  all  time,  began  to 
emancipate  Home  from  the  exarchs  Sustained  by 
the  people,  the  popes  soon  exercised  greater  power 
in  Rome  than  the  imperial  governors  The  papal 
elections  wore,  for  the  next  twelve  centuries,  the 
main  events  in  Roman  historj  Two  other  far- 
reaching  developments  (7th-8th  cent  )  were  the 
division  of  thn  people  into  four  classes  (clergy,  no- 
bility, soldiers,  and  the  lowest  class)  and  the  emer- 
gence of  tho  P\ru  SrATfS  The  eoronation  (800) 
at  Rome  of  CuAULtMAONK  as  emperor  of  the  West 
ended  all  question  of  Byzantine  suzerainty  over 
Rome,  but  it  also  inaugurated  an  era  chanutenzed 
by  tho  ambiguous  relationship  between  the  eni- 
porors  and  the  popes  That  eta  was  punctuated  bv 
visits  to  the  city  by  the  German  kings,  to  be 
c  rowned  emperor  or  to  see  ure  the  eleetion  of  a  pope 
to  their  liking  or  to  impose  their  will  on  the  pope 
In  840  Rome  was  sacked  bv  the  Arabs,  the 
Leonine  walls  were  built  to  protect  tho  city,  but 
they  did  not  present  frequent  occupations  and 
sacks  by  Christian  powers  By  the  10th  cent 
Rome  and  the  papac  \  reached  their  lowest  point 
Papal  ele<  tiotis,  originally  exercised  by  tho  citizens 
of  Rome,  h  id  come  under  the  control  of  the  gioat 
noble  families,  among  whom  the  Frangipnm  and 
Pierleone  families  arid  later  the  OUHIM  and  the 
COIONN\  were  the  most  powerful  Each  of  these 
would  tear  Rome  apart  rather  than  allow  the  other 
families  to  gain  undue  influence  They  built  them- 
selves fortresses  in  the  city  (often  improvised  trans- 
formations of  the  ancient  palaces  and  theaters), 
and  ruled  Rome  from  them  From  032  to  954 
Albenc,  a  ver>  able  man,  governed  Rome  firmly 
and  restored  its  self-respect,  but  after  his  death  and 
after  the  disgrac  eful  proceedings  that  ac  compamed 
the  coronation  of  OTTO  I  as  emperor,  Rome  10- 
lapsed  into  chaos,  and  the  papal  dignity  onre  moie 
became  the  pawn  of  the  emperors  and  of  local 
feudatories  Contending  factions  often  elec  ted  sev- 
eral popes  at  once  GRI-GOIO  VII  reformed  these 
abuses  and  strongly  claimed  the  supremacy  of  the 
Church  over  the  municipality,  but  he  himself  ended 
as  an  exile,  Emperor  H  v  Nm  IV  having  taken  Rome 
m  1083  Tho  Normans  under  Robeit  Guiscard 
came  to  rose  ue  Gregory  and  thoroughly  sacked  tho 
city  on  the  same  occasion  (1084)  Papal  authority 
was  challenged  in  the  12th  cent  bv  the  communal 
movement  \  COMMUNF  was  set  up  (1144-55)  and 
was  led  by  \rnold  of  Brescia  and  subdued  by  the  in- 
tervention of  Emperor  FREDERICK  I  Finally,  a 
republic  under  papal  patronage  was  established, 
headed  by  an  elec  ted  senator  However,  civil  strife 
continued  between  popular  and  aristocratic  fac- 
tions, between  GUM-PHS  AND  GHIBELLINES  The 
commune  made  war  to  subdue  neighboring  cities, 
for  it  pretended  to  rule  over  the  Papal  States,  par- 
ticularly the  duchy  of  Rome,  which  included 
Latium  and  parts  of  Tuscany  INNOCENT  II I  con- 
trolled tho  government  of  the  city,  but  it  regained 
its  autonomy  after  the  accession  of  Emperor  FRED- 
ERICK II  Later  in  the  13th  cent  foreign  senators 
began  to  be  chosen,  among  them  were  Brancaleone 
degh  Andald  (1252-58)  and  CHARLES  I  of  Naples 
During  the  "Babylonian  captivity"  of  tho  popes 
at  Avignon  (1309-77)  Rome  was  desolate,  econom- 
ically ruined,  and  in  constant  turmoil  Cola  di 
RIKNZI  became  the  champion  of  the  people  and 
tried  to  revive  the  ancient  Roman  institutions,  in 
1347  he  was  made  tribune,  but  his  fantastic  dreams 
were  doomed  Cardinal  ALBORNOZ  temporarily  re- 
stored the  papal  authority  over  Rome,  but  the 
Great  SCHISM  (1378-1417)  intervened  Once  more 
a  republic  was  set  up  In  1420  MARTIN  V  returned 
to  Rome,  and  with  him  began  the  true  and  effective 
dominion  of  the  popes  in  Rome,  the  senator  him- 
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self  becoming  a  mere  municipal  officer  See  Ferdi- 
nand Gregorovms,  History  of  the  City  of  Rome  in  the 
Middle  Ages  (8  vols  in  13,  1894-1902),  Alain  do 
Bouard,  Le  Regime  politique  et  lea  institutions  de 
Rome  au  moyrn  Aye  (1920). 

Renaissance  and  Modern  Rome    A  last  effort  at  re- 
storing the  Roman  republic  failed  utterly  in  1463 
The  history  of  Rome  became  more  than  ever  that 
of  tho  papacy    The  successors  of  Martin  V  in  the 
15th  cent  and  the  first  half  of  the  10th  cent  were 
chiefly  interested  in  increasing  the  temporal  power 
of  tho  papacy,  in  patronizing  arts  and  letters,  in 
beautifying  the  c  ity,  and  in  raising  the  fortunes  of 
their  relatives    The  moral  tone  of  the  papal  court 
was  a  scandal  to  Christendom  and  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  success  of  tho  Reformation     The 
period  of  the  great  popes  of  the  RLNAIHSAXCK — 
Sixtus  IV,  Innocent  VIII,  Alexander  VI,  Julius  II. 
Leo  X,  Clement  VII,  and  Paul  III — was  one  of 
sensuous  splendor     Among  the  countless  artists 
and  arc  hitec  ts  who  served  the  papal  court  BRAMAN- 
TE,  MIOHKI  ANOKI  o,  R  \piiAFL,  and  Domemco  FON- 
TANA  were  the  c  hief  creators  of  Rome  as  it  is  today 
The  popes  also  played  a  leading  part  in  the  ITALIAN 
WARS  of  the  10th  cent     As  a  result  of  Clement 
VII's  alliance  with  Francis  I  of  Franco,  Rome  was 
stormed  (1527)  by  the  army  of  Emporor  CHARLI-H 
V  and  subjec  ted  to  a  thorough  sack    The  triumph 
of  the  Catholic  Reform  m  the  late  10th  cent    re- 
stored dignity  and  moral  power  to  the  papal  couit 
and   ga\e   the  Society   of  Jesus   great  influence 
Though  the  power  of  the  pope  was  established  as 
absolute,  more  icligicms  tolerance  (particularly  to- 
ward the  Jews)  could  be  found  at  Rome  than  in 
manv  other  capitals  of  Europe    Theutv  continued 
to  prosper  and  to  benefit  bv  the  influx  of  hundieds 
of  thousands  of  pilgrims  (^see  ivmitt)     The  groat 
creative  effort  of  the  Renaissanc  e  w as  largely  spent, 
but  the  noble  baroque  monuments — notably  those 
built  bv  BKRNINI  -that  were  erected  in  the  17th 
and  early  18th  cent    added  to  the  grandiose  har- 
mony  of  the  cit>     The  splendor  of  religious  cere- 
monies as  well  as  the  em  ouragernent  given  by  the 
popes  to  art,  music    and  c  la-ssic  al  and  archaeological 
studies  ( ontirmed  to  make  Rome  a  c  enter  of  world 
civilization     When  in   1796  French  troops  under 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  invaded  the  Papal  States,  a 
truce  was  bought  by    Pope   Pius  VI,   and  man\ 
Roman  art  treasuies  passed  into  Frenc  h  possession 
In  1798  the  Fionch  occupied  Rome   depoited  the 
pope,  and  proclaimed  Rome  a  republic      Pirs  VII 
icenteied  Rome  in  1800,  but  in  180S  Nap>oleon  re- 
occupiod  the  cit\,  and  in   1809  he  annexed  it  to 
Fiance     Papal  rule  was  tostoied  in   1814     Pope 
Pius  IX,  who  ruled  dm  ing  a  crucial  period  (184b- 
78)  \ielded  to  hbetal  demands  and  granted  a  con- 
stitution    Howevoi,  disoiders  in  1849  caused  his 
flight  to  Gaeta,  and  once  more  Rome  bee  ame  a 
republic,  under  the  leadership  of  M  A^IVI     1'rench 
ttoops  intervened,  defeated  the  republican  forces 
under  GARIUVIDI,  and  restored  Pius  IX,  who  made 
no   further    attempts   at   liberalism     The   Italian 
kingdom,  proclaimed  in  1802   included  most  of  the 
formei  Papal  States  but  not  Rome,  which  lemamed 
undei  papal  rule  under  the  virtual  protectorate  of 
Napoleon  III     Napoleon's  fall  in  1870  made  pos- 
sible the  occupation  of  Rome  b\  Italian  troops,  and 
in  1871  Rome  became  the  c  apital  of  Italy    Pius  IX 
and  his  succes^ois  did  not  recognize  then   loss  of 
tempot al  boveioigntv     The  conflict  between  pope 
and   king — or  Vatican  and  Quumal,   as  the  an- 
tagonists weie  designated  because  of  the  location 
of  then    palaces— was   not   solved   until   the  con- 
clusion (1929)  of  the  L\TEHAN  TRh\i\,  which  gave 
the  pope  soveieignts  over  Vatican  Citv     The  Fas- 
cist march  on  Rome  (1922)  bi ought  Mussolini  to 
power     In  the  Second  World  War,  Rome  fell  to 
lr  S    tioops  on  June  4,  1944     An  an   raid  (Julj, 
1043)  damaged  the  Basilica  of  St   Lawience  with- 
out the  Walls  (San  Loienzo  fuon   le   Mura),  but 
othoiwise  Rome  remained  virtually  undamaged  by 
the  war    The  post-war  years  were  marked  bv  a  re- 
markable economic,  artistic,  and  intellectual  re- 
vival   The  vear  1950  was  designated  a  holy  veai  by 
Pope  Pius  XII,  and  Rome,  more  than  ever  the 
spiritual  capital  of  Catholicism,  prepared  for  the 
arrival  of  millions  of  pilgrims     In   the  past  half 
century  Rome  has  expanded  well  be>ond  the  walls 
started  m  the  3d  c  eut   A  D  bv  Emperor  Aurehan 
Long  sections  of  the  walls  have  been  preserved, 
however,  and  archaeology  remains  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  modern  town  planning  in  Rome     As  in 
ancient  times,  the  larger  section  of  Rome  lies  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  which  intersects  the  city 
in  three  wide  curves  and  is  spanned  bv  19  bridges 
Aside  from  modern  residential  quai  tors,  the  right- 
bank  section  contains  VATICAN  CITY,   including 
SAINT  PETER'S  CHtRfH,  and  the  ancient  popular 
quarter  of  Trastevero    In  describing  the  left-bank 
section  one  may  use  the  Piazza  Venozia,  a  central 
square,  as  a  convenient  point  of  departure    It  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  old  Capitol  (see  CAPITOLINE  HILL) 
and  borders  on  the  huge  monument  to  King  Victor 
Emmanuel    II   and   on   the    Palazzo   Venezia,    a 
Renaissance  palace  from  the  balcony  of  which 
Mussolini  used  to  address  the  crowds     A  broad 
avenue,  the  Via  dei  Fori  Imperiali  runs  from  the 
Piaua  Venezia  8E  to  the  Colosseum,  leaving  the 
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Emperors'  Fora  and  at  a  distance  tho  Church  of  8t 
Peter  in  Chains  (Han  Pietro  m  Vincoh)  to  the  left, 
and  the  Capitol  and  the  ancient  Forum  to  the  right. 
From  the  Colosseum  the  Via  di  San  Gregorio  con- 
tinues south  pa«t  the  Arch  of  Constantino  and  the 
Baths  of  Caratalla  to  the  Appian  Wav  Here,  as  in 
several  other  places  in  the  outukitts  of  Rome,  are 
large  catacombs  From  the  Piazza  Venezia  another 
modern  thoroughfaie,  the  Via  del  Mare,  leads 
south  westward  to  the  Tiber  and  then  east  past  the 
Basilica  of  St  Paul's  without  the  Walls  (San  Paolo 
fuon  le  mura)  to  the  sea  at  OHTIV  The  central 
part  of  Rome  is  cut,  roughlv  from  west  to  east,  b> 
a  thoroughfare  called  Via  Nazionalo  and,  between 
the  Piazza  Venezia  and  the  Tiber,  Corso  Vittono 
Ernmanuele,  it  is  continued  by  a  bridge  crossing 
to  St  Peter's  Church  Another,  nearby,  bridge 
leads  to  the  Caste!  Sant*  Angelo  The  narrow  and 
busy  Via  del  (  or  so  leads  N  from  the  Piazza  Venezia 
past  the  Piazza  Colonna  (now  the  heart  of  Rome) 
to  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  at  the  gate  of  tho  old 
Flaminian  Way  E  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  are  the 
Pmcian  Hill,  commanding  one  of  the  finest  views  of 
Rome,  and  the  famous  Villa  BOROHESE  In  tho 
widest  westwaid  bend  of  the  Tiber,  W  of  tho  Via 
del  Coiso,  is  the  Campo  Marzm  quarter  (tho  an- 
cient Martian  Field),  wheie  most  of  the  medieval 
buildings  aie  located,  here  also  are  the  Pantheon 
(now  a  church)  and  the  pailiurncnt  buildings  To 
the  oast  of  the  Via  del  Corso  the  fashionable  Via 
Condotti  leads  to  the  Pia/za  di  Spagna,  a  flight  of 
132  btops  ascends  from  that  squaie — one  o  the  resi- 
dence of  Keats  and  Shelley — to  the  Church  of 
Santa  Trmita  del  Monti  and  the  Villa  Medici  The 
QUIHIV\I  is  NE  of  the  Piazza  Venezia  In  the 
southeastern  section,  near  the  gate  of  San  Giovanni, 
aie  the  LATFRAIST  buildings  The  various  institutes 
of  tho  Univ  of  Rome  (founded  H03)  were  for- 
merly scatteicd  throughout  the  c  ity  but  were  tiaris- 
ferred  in  1035  to  the  southeastern  section  Among 
the  countless  churches  of  Rome  there  are  five 
patriarchal  basilicas— St  Peter's.  St  John  Lat- 
eran,  St  Marv  Major  (Santa  Maiia  Maggioie), 
St  Lawrence  without  tho  Walls,  and  St  Paul's 
without  the  Walls  With  the  exc  option  of  St  Mary 
Major,  the  basilicas  and  the  other  uuient  c  hurches 
occup>  the  sites  of  mat  tyi  's  tombs  Characteristic 
of  the  old  Roman  chuiches  aie  their  fine  mosaics 
(4th-12th  cent  )  and  the  use  of  colored  marbles  foi 
decoration,  introduced  m  the  12th  cent  bv  the 
workers  in  mai  ble  known  as  Cosmati  Among  the 
many  palaces  and  villas  of  Rome  the  FARNEH* 
PA  LAC  F  and  the  FARNESIXV  are  paiticulaily  fa- 
mous, others,  all  dating  fiom  the  17th  cent  ,  are 
those  of  the  gieat  Roman  families,  the  Colonna 
Chigi,  Torlomu  and  Dona  The  in  hest  museums 
and  libraries  of  Rome  aie  in  the  Vatican  Others 
include  the  National,  Capitolme,  and  Toiloma 
museums,  notable  for  then  antiquities,  and  the 
Borghcse,  Coi-am,  Dona,  and  (  olonna  collections 
of  paintings  Rome  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
Renaissance  and  baroque  fountains,  such  as  the 
imposing  I-  ontana  di  Trevi  As  an  educational  cen- 
ter, Rome  possesses — aside  from  its  university, 
monuments  nniseums,  and  libraries-  the  colleges 
of  the  Church  several  academies  of  fine  arts,  and 
the  \crademia  di  Santa  Cecilia  (founded  1584),  the 
oldest  acadernv  of  music  in  the  world  See  bibliog- 
raphies at  the  end  of  the  articles  RENAISSANCE  and 
ITAL\  There  arc  numerous  good  descriptions  and 
guide  books  of  Rome  Among  the  imobt  up-to-date 
descriptive  woiks  Herbert  Bittnei  and  Ernest 
Nash,  ed  ,  Rome  (1050),  and  Ludwig  Curtius, 
Rome  (1950)  may  bo  noted 

Rome  1  Citv  0>op  26,282),  co  seat  of  Flo\d  co 
NW  Ga  ,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Etowah  and 
Oostanaula  livers  NW  of  Atlanta,  founded  1834  on 
the  site  of  a  Cherokee  village  It  is  an  mdustiinl 
center,  with  textile  and  lumber  mills,  tanneries,  and 
foundries  and  is  also  a  cotton  maiket  in  a  farm, 
tirnl^r,  and  quarrv  area  In  the  Civil  War,  Gen 
N  B  Forrest  captured  a  Union  cavalry  force  ncai 
here  (Mav,  1S(H)  Sherman  destroyed  tho  city's 
industual  facilities  in  Nov  ,  1804  Shoiter  College 
(Baptist,  foi  women,  1873)  and  the  headquarters 
of  a  soil  c  onservation  project  are  here  Near  by  aie 
the  Bei  r>  s»  hools  (see  BERRY,  M  \RTHA  M  )  arid 
the  state  sc  hool  for  the  deaf  Limestone  caves  and 
mineral  spimgs  aio  in  the  area  2  Industrial  city 
(pop  34,214),  a  co  seat  of  Oneida  co  ,  central  N  Y  , 
on  the  Mohawk  and  the  Baige  Canal  and  NW  ot 
Utica,  laid  out  c  1786  on  tho  site  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
me  as  a  village  1819,  as  a  city  1870  The  cit> 
flourished  with  the  building  01  the  Erie  Canal, 
which  was  begun  here  in  1817,  and  is  noted  espe- 
cially for  its  copper  and  brass  products  The  Jerv  is 
Libraiy  was  fotmerly  the  home  of  J  B  Jervis 
State  schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  mental  defec  tives 
are  hero,  and  near  by  is  a  large  state  fish  hatchery 

Romeo  (ro'nuo).  village  (pop  2,h27),  S  Mich  ,  N  of 
Detroit,  m  a  rich  farm  and  fruit  area,  settled 
c  1830,  me  1838  Cotton  textiles  and  feed  are  made 
The  vie  mitv  is  rich  in  Indian  mounds 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  tragedy  composed  by  Shakspere 
in  1596  His  source  was  Arthur  Brooke's  poem 
Romcua  and  Juliet  (1562),  but  the  story  can  be 
traced  through  many  popular  16th-century  Italian 
versions — such  as  that  of  Mattoo  Bandcllo — ulti- 
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mately  to  the  Bphcnaca  by  Xenophon  of  Ephesus 
(pseud  )  of  the  3d  or  4th  cent  The  play  has  been 
used  in  the  librettos  of  18  different  operas,  of  which 
Gounod's  ia  the  most  famous  Also  with  the  same 
title  are  Berlioi's  Fifth  Symphony  (1839)  and  a 
symphonic  tone  poem  bv  Tchaikovsky  (1870) 
Rttmer,  Olaus  or  Ole  (6la'o6s,  6'lu  ru'mur),  1644- 
1710,  Danish  astronomer  He  w  noted  for  his  dis- 
covery that  light  travels  at  a  definite  speed  and 
does  not  move  thiough  space  instantaneously 
While  assistant  (1072-79)  at  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory, Paris,  he  estimated  the  approximate  volocitv 
of  light  through  observations  of  the  eclipses  of 
satellites  of  Jupiter  From  1681  he  was  professor  of 
astronomy  at  the  Umv  of  Copenhagen  and  royal 
mathematical)  He  constructed  the  fiist  good 
transit  mstiument  (1690)  and  the  earliest  transit 
circle  (1704)  and  supervised  the  election  of  an  ob- 
servatoiv  near  Copenhagen.  The  name  also  ap- 
peal s  .IH  Roemer, 

Romford  (rum'-),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop 
35.918,  1947  estimated  pop  70,800),  Essex,  Eng- 
land, ENE  of  London  It  is  a  market  town,  tiianu- 
fa<  turmg  shoes,  pharmaceutical^,  and  ale  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Saxon  roval  lands  called  the 
"Liberty  of  Havermg-atte-Bower  " 
Romilly,  Sir  Samuel  (ro'mllo),  1757-1818,  English 
law  reformer  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1783,  he  soon 
developed  a  wide  chamcr>  practice  He  was  in 
sympath\  with  Rousseau's  \iews  and  ho  knew  well 
several  figures  of  the  Enlightenment,  including 
Diderot  and  Alembert  Ronnlb  's  enthusiasm  for 
the  Jhrench  Revolution  inspired  his  Lctteis  Contain- 
ing an  Account  of  the  Late  Revolution  in  France 
(1792)  His  woik  in  reforming  criminal  law  began 
with  Thoughts  on  Executive  Justice  (1786),  which 
developed  the  views  of  BECC\HIA  As  solicitor 
general  (1806)  in  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Greimlle, 
he  ameliorated  bankruptcy  practice,  and  later, 
while  in  Parliament,  he  had  reduced  by  a  few  the 
many  comparatively  trivial  offenses  (eg,  pocket 
picking)  which  were  subject  to  capital  punishment 
The  immediate  results  of  bus  effoi  tn  were  small,  but 
in  Victoria'*?  reign  many  of  bus  proposals  were 
adopted  See  hia  memoirs  (1840),  biography  by 
C  G  Oakes  (1935) 

Rommel,  Erwin  (cVv6n  r6'mul),  189 1-1 944, German 
field  marshal  An  early  member  of  the  National 
Socialist  party,  ho  served  as  Hitler's  bodyguard 
and  rose  to  high  rank  in  the  SS  Hitler  made  him 
an  army  general  after  the  Polish  campaign  (1939) 
In  1940  he  trained  a  special  tank  c  orps,  the  Afrika 
Korps,  for  desert  warfare  This  was  sent  into  ac- 
tion m  Libya  in  Feb  ,  1941  Rommel,  later  known 
as  the  "desert  fox,"  was  created  held  marshal  for 
his  early  (success  in  North  Africa,  but  he  was  de- 
feated by  Montgomery  m  Oct ,  1942,  at  A  LAM  LIN 
His  Afrika  Korps  was  driven  into  Tunisia,  but 
Rommel  was  re(  ailed  to  Germany  before  its  final 
defeat  Rommel  was  in  command  of  the  German 
forces  in  N  France  when  the  Allies  invaded  Nor- 
mandy in  June,  1944  Wounded  in  an  air  raid  in 
July,  he  had  just  recovered  when  he  was  reportedly 
ordered  to  take  poison  for  having  taken  part  in  the 
plot  of  July,  1944,  against  Adolf  Hitler 
Romney,  George  (rom'ne),  1734-1802,  English  por- 
trait painter,  son  of  a  Lancashire  builder  lie  hud 
little  early  training,  but  after  his  marriage  m  1756 
he  was  emboldened  to  set  up  in  Kondal  as  a  travel- 
ing portrait  painter  He  left  his  wife  and  children 
in  1762  and  went  to  London,  where  he  rapidly  be- 
came a  popular  and  fashionable  portrait  painter 
He  studied  in  Italy  (1773-75),  and  after  his  return 
to  London  his  popularity  rivaled  that  of  Reynolds 
In  1783  Romney  met  Emma  Hart,  the  future  Lady 
Hamilton,  whom  he  painted  over  and  over,  as  Joan 
of  Arc,  Circe,  St  Cecilia,  the  Magdalen,  a  bac- 
chante, and  in  other  roles  During  hib  last  years  he 
largely  gave  up  portrait  painting  for  ideal  subjects, 
such  as  Milton  and  His  Dauyhttrs  and  Scene  from 
"The  Tempest"  (for  Boydell's  Shakespeare  Gall  ) 
In  1799  his  health  gave  way  and  he  returned  to 
Kendal,  where  his  wife  nursed  him  through  his  last 
years  Romney's  work  is  uneven,  but  his  best 
portraits  are  ranked  among  the  finest  of  the  Eng- 
lish school  Particularly  his  portraits  of  women  are 
famous  for  their  grace  and  charm  Much  of  his 
work  is  in  private  collections  Well  known  are  hia 
portraits  of  Lady  Craven,  Lady  Prescott  and  fam- 
ily, and  Lady  Hamilton  as  a  bacchan  te  (all  National 
Gall  ,  London)  He  is  well  represented  m  the  Amer- 
ican collections  of  Frick  and  J  S  Bache  and  in  the 
Hunting  ton  Gallery,  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
and  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D  C 
See  biographies  by  William  Hayley  (1809),  his  son 
John  Romney  (1830),  H  E  Maxwell  (1902),  Lord 
Ronald  Gower  (1904),  and  A  B  Chamberlain 
(1910). 

Romney  (rum'n?),  officially  New  Romney,  municipal 
borough  (pop  1,786),  Kent,  England,  in  Romney 
Marsh  SW  of  Folkestone  It  was  formerly  on  the 
seacoast  and  was  one  of  the  CINQUE  PORTS.  Old 
Romney  is  a  village  farther  inland  Of  several 
ancient  churches,  only  the  partly  Norman  Church 
of  St  Nicholas  remains 

Romney  (riWne),  trading  town  (pop.  2,013),  co 
seat  of  Hampshire  co  ,  W  Va.,  in  the  agricultural 
Eastern  Panhandle,  on  the  South  Branch  of  the 
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Potomac  and  8  of  Cumberland,  Md.;  founded 
1762.  The  state  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind  are 
here.  Ice  Mt  is  near  by. 

Romney  Marsh  (rum'-),  tract  of  pasture  land, Kent, 
England,  along  the  coast  NE  of  Rye  and  SW  of 
Folkestone  It  is  known  for  the  Romney  Marah 
sheep  Romney  is  the  leading  town. 
Romo,  Dan  Rfrn*  (rum'u*),  inland  (39  so  mi  ',  pop 
747),  Denmark,  in  the  North  Sea  one  of  the  North 
Frisian  Islands.  Mostly  flat  and  sandy,  it  is  im- 
portant as  a  bathing  resort. 
Romorantm,  Edict  of  see  AMBOISE,  CONSPIRACY  OF 
Romsdal  (rodms'dal*) ,  valley  of  the  Rauma,  a  river 
of  (ontial  Norway,  m  More  og  Romsdal  co  Pierc- 
ing the  sheer  mountains  of  the  DOVREFJ^LL,  it  is 
an  ancient  passage  from  the  western  coast  to  cen- 
tral and  SE  Norway,  connected  with  the  Gud- 
brandsdal  by  a  pass  A  force  of  Scottish  merce- 
naries who  sought  to  join  Gustavus  II  of  Sweden 
during  the  Kalmar  War  was  almost  entirely  mas- 
sac  red  at  Kringen,  m  the  pass,  bv  Norwegian  peas- 
ants Many  jagged  peaks  line  the  vallev ,  espec  lall v 
the  Vengetuider  (<>,549  ft ),  the  Tiolltinder  (5,850 
ft ).  and  the  Uoniadalbhoni  (5,961  ft ),  their  weird 
outlines  have  given  rise  to  many  legends  The 
Rauma  descends  m  several  cataracts  into  the 
Kornsdal  Ijord,  an  arm  of  the  Molde  Fjord 
Romsey  (rum'ze),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop 
4,862,  1943  estimated  pop.  5,779),  Hampshire, 
England,  near  Southampton  and  on  the  Test  The 
Church  of  St  Marv  and  St  /Ethelflted  was  part 
of  a  Benedictine  c  ouvent  founded  (  907  by  Edward 
the  Elder 

Romulo,  Carlos  Pena  (ro'mulo,  Span  kur'los  pa'nn 
ro'muolo),  1900-,  Filipino  *tate«man,  b  Manila, 
grad  Umv  of  the  Philippines,  1018,  M  A  Colum- 
bia, 1921  He  letuinecl  (1921)  from  the  United 
States  to  Manila  and  bet  ame  the  head  of  a  large 
Philippine  newspaper  syndicate  When  the  Japa- 
nese invaded  the  Philippines,  Romulo  became 
(1941)  a  press  aide  to  Gen  Douglas  MacArthur, 
R omulo'h  experiences  m  the  defense  of  Bataan  and 
Corregidor  weie  recorded  m  his  book,  /  iS'au>  the 
Fait  of  tht  Philippines  (1942)  He  was  (1943)  a 
member  of  Manuel  Quezon's  government  in  exile 
in  the  United  States  and  served  (1944)  as  resident 
c  oinniissioner  of  the  Philippines  in  the  United 
States  After  he  became  (1945)  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations,  he  was  elc<  ted  (1949)  president  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  He  wrote 
My  Brother  Americans  (1945) 

Romulus  (i&m'Qlus),  in  Roman  legend,  the  founder 
of  Rome  He  and  his  twin  brother  Remus  weie 
sons  of  M\KH  and  Rhea  Silvut,  daughter  of  Numi- 
tor,  king  of  Alba  Longa  Her  uncle,  Aniuhus,  had 
usurped  Nunntor'ss  throne  and  had  forced  her  to 
become  a  Vestal  Virgin  Her  infant  sous  he  exposed 
m  a  basket  on  the  Tiber  A  she-wolf  suckled  them, 
and  the  shepherd  Faust ulus  found  them  and,  with 
his  wife,  Acc\  L  \KFNTIA,  reared  them  When  they 
were  grown,  the  brothers  learned  their  true  iden- 
tity, slew  Amuhus,  and  restored  Nuinitor  to  the 
throne  They  then  set  out  to  found  a  new  city 
Though  llomulus  was  chosen  as  the  founder  by  an 
omen  of  birds,  the  brothers  quarreled  (one  version 
of  the  legend  says  that  Remus  mockingly  leaped 
over  Romulus'  new -built  wall),  and  Remus  was 
killed  The  traditional  date  of  founding — from 
which  Roman  historians  reckoned  the  history  of 
the  city-- correspond*  to  753  B  C  To  get  wives 
for  his  people  Romulus  led  the  rape  of  the  Sabme 
women  Ho  also  established  the  constitution  of  the 
city  After  disappearing  in  a  thunderstorm,  Romu- 
lus was  worshiped  thereafter  as  Qumnus 
Romulus  Augustulus  (6gus'tulus),  d  after  476,  last 
Roman  emperor  of  the  West  (475-76)  He  was  the 
son  of  the  general  ORESTES,  who  proclaimed  him 
emperor  after  deposing  Julius  Nepos  He  was  <  ap- 
tured  and  dojmsed  bj  Odoacer,  who  granted  him  u 
pension  and  allowed  him  to  retire  to  a  villa  near 
Naple*.  wlu<  h  had  once  belonged  to  Lucullus 
Ronan  (nVnun),  town  (pop  1,032),  NW  Mont ,  S  of 
Flathead  Lake,  settled  1910,  me  1912  The  well- 
irrigated  farm  and  tanch  area  developed  rapidlj  in 
the  drought  and  depression  yeais  of  the  1930s. 
Roncesvalles  (i6n"thasva1yas),  Fr  Roncevaux  (iO- 
suv6'),  mountain  pass  in  the  Pyienoes,  Navarre, 
Spain,  between  Pamplona  and  Saint-Jean-Pied-de- 
Port  (Fiance)  Tradition  has  made  it  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  the  heio  ROLAND 
Ronceverte  (ron'suvurt),  trade  and  rail  city  (pop 
2,265),  S  W  Va.,  on  the  Greenbner  and  S  of  Lewis- 
burg,  in  a  farm  and  livestock  area,  settled  c  1800 
Organ  Cave  is  near  by 

Ronda  (r6ii'da),  cit>  (pop  15,813),  Malaga  prov  , 
S  Spam,  in  Andalusia,  beautifully  situated  above 
2,000  ft  in  the  mountain*  of  Sierra  de  Ronda  The 
old  Moorish  town,  atop  a  lull,  is  separated  from  the 
lower  new  town  by  a  deep  gorge  of  the  Guadalevln 
river  There  are  Moorish  walls,  a  gate,  and  a  palace 
and  Roman  remains  near  by. 
rondo  (ron'do,  rondo'),  instrumental  musical  form 
in  which  the  opening  section  is  repeated  after  each 
succeeding  section  containing  contrasting  thematic 
material  The  rondeau  of  French  keyboard  music 
of  the  17th  cent ,  the  most  frequently  occurring 
form,  was  the  predecessor  of  the  18th-century 
rondo,  which  became  the  usual  concluduig  move- 


grow 
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ment  of  the  classical  sonata,  The  usual  plan  of  the 
classical  rondo  was  ABACAB'A. 
Readout  (r6n'dout),  early  village,  SE  N.Y.,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson  at  the  mouth  of  Rondout 
Creek.  It  is  now  part  of  KINGSTON. 
ronin  (ro'nln),  in  Japanese  history,  masterleas 
SAMUHAI.  The  ronin  were  usually  men  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  were  deprived  of  then-  place  in 
the  usual  loyalty  patterns  of  Japanese  feudalism. 
The  DAIMVO  they  had  served  might  have  fallen  on 
il  days,  or  the  conditions  of  service  might  have 
own  so  bad  that  the  samurai  had  to  abandon  his 
rd  The  ronin  were  knights  errant  or,  in  more 
mundane  terms,  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  were  in 
demand  in  tunes  of  war  but  might  become  a  burden 
on  society  in  times  of  peace  The  story  of  the  47 
ronin,  which  was  used  by  Chikamathu  in  composing 
an  extremely  popular  drama,  was  an  ac  tual  occur- 
reiue  A  feudal  lord  had  come  into  disgrace  and 
was  compelled  to  commit  suicide  His  properties 
were  foifeit  Compelled  to  avenge  him,  47  of  his 
followers,  now  jonin,  assassinated  the  man  responsi- 
ble for  his  disgrace  Though  then  loyalty  wan  uni- 
versally admired,  the  t  ode  compelled  that  they  all 
commit  suicide 

Ronkonkoma,  Lake  (rongkong'kumu),  central  Long 
island,  SE  N  Y  ,  SE  of  Smithtown  It  is  a  resort 
A  replica  of  the  Grotto  of  Our  Lady  of  Louides  was 
dedicated  here  in  1936 

Ronne,  Dan  Rvnne  (lU'nu),  town  (pop  11,497), 
capital  of  Boruholni  island,  Denmark,  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island  It  has  ceramic  manufactures 
and  is  a  fishing  port  There  are  granite  quarries 
near  b>  Ronne  dates  from  the  12th  cent 
Ronsard,  Pierre  de  (pyer'  du  ros-u'),  1525-c  1685, 
French  poet,  leader  of  the  PI^IADE,  which  formed 
about  him  at  the  College  de  Coqueret  (fi  om  1547) 
Ronsard  was  a  courtier  all  his  life  —  page  (1536), 
squue  (1540),  and  finally  poet  royal  (c  1563)  He 
wa&  handicapped  by  deafness  He  wrote  an  enoi- 
mous  number  of  poems,  lepteseuting  all  the  gemes 
the  Pleiadc  propagated  sonnets  aftoi  Petiarch, 
odes  aftei  Pmdar  and  Horace,  elegies,  eclogues,  and 
songi,  Nearly  cveiy  possible  theme  is  treated  by 
Ronsaid,  especially  love  and  patuotism  Of  his  love 
poems  pei  haps  the  bent  appeal  in  Bonnets  pour 
Helene  (1578,  Eng  tt  by  Humbeit  Wolfe,  1934) 
Ronsmd's  most  ambitious  efloit  was  La  Fianciadr 
(1572),  an  unfinished  epic  Two  long  patnotic 
poems  deploung  the  Wais  of  Religion,  wi  itten  1562, 
arc  Dittcours  d*s  miiirts  di  a  Umpa  and  Rimon- 
tratiCLS  au  peuple  de  Franct  Ronsard's  teputatioii 
was  long  in  eclipse,  but  since  Samte-Beuve  he  has 
taken  his  place  as  one  of  the  gieatest  of  French 
poets  See  George  Wyndham,  Ronsard  and  tht 
Ptiiadt  (1906),  C  H  Pago,  Sanaa  tt  Konruto  of 
Pierre  dr  Howard  (1924)  ,  Morris  Bishop,  Ronsard, 
Pnnce  of  Poets  (1940),  I)  B  Wvndham  Lewis, 
Ronsard  II  is  Life  and  Times  (1()44) 
Rontgen,  Wilhelm  Conrad  bee  KOLNTUENT 
Rttntgen  ray  see  X  HAY 

rood  (rood),  crucifix  mounted  above  tho  entrame  to 
the  chaw  el  and  flanked  by  laigo  figures  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  St  John,  an  almost  mv  triable  featui  c  in  the 
14th-  and  15th-contur>  Euiopean  churches  This 
gioup,  usually  caivcd  in  wood  and  painted  and 
glided,  was  in  eailv  examples  suppoited  upon  a 
beam  as  wide  as  the  chain  el  ai  ch  Bv  the  1  5th  cent 
the  ruhlv  ornamental  scieen  of  wood  01  stone  clos- 
ing the  chancel  fiom  the  nave  became  tho  suppoit 
for  the  cross  and  figures  and  was  theiefoie  termed 
lood  scieen  The  screen,  built  often  as  a  narrow 
arcaded  portico,  suppoitod  an  ovethead  platform 
01  lood  loft  reached  by  a  small  stanwav  fiom  the 
nave  and  providing  access  for  illuminating  and 
adonung  the  figuies  The  rood  loft,  which  some- 
tunes  had  its  own  small  altar,  seived  also  for  a 
Palm  Sunday  ceremonial  In  England,  as  a  result 
of  the  Ilefoimatum,  many  roods  with  their  screens 
were  destioyed,  they  are  not  part  of  tho  fittings  foi 
an  Anglican  church 

Roodepoort-Maraisburg  (r6'dup6rt-tna'rl«burg, 
r6o'-),  city  (pop  72,034),  W  Transvaal,  Union  of 
South  Africa  It  IB  on  a  railroad  to  Johannesburg 
Gold  is  mined  near  b>  and  metal  utensils  are  manu- 
factured 

Roodhouse,  city  (pop  2,557),  W  central  111  ,  SW  of 
Springfield,  uu  1881  It  is  a  farm  trade  center 
with  i  ail  road  shops 

roof,  overhead  covering  of  a  building  with  its  frame- 
work suppoit  Various  methods  of  construction, 
such  as  are  suited  to  different  climates,  have  di- 
versified exterior  and  interior  architectural  effei  ts 
A  roof  ma\  be  flat,  e  g  ,  those  built  with  enormous 
stone  blocks  in  Egj  pt  and  Assyria  and  the  modem 
roofs  commonly  employed  for  attached  city  dwell- 
ings, or  it  may  be  low  or  high  pitched  (a  northern 
style)  in  GABLE,  CAMBREL,  MANSARD,  or  hip  (having 
four  sides  sloping  from  a  short  ridge  or  center) 
form  It  may  ne  of  the  lean-to  type,  as  in  the  sim- 
plest shed  or  as  for  aisle  or  penthouse  of  a  cathe- 
dral, it  may  achieve  the  dignity  and  aspiration  ex- 
pressed in  DOME  and  BPIRE  and  embody  such  fea- 
tures as  the  dormer  window,  cupola,  or  minaret 
Pointed  roof  construction  includes  the  tie-beam  , 
truased-rafter,  collar-beam,  and  hammer-beam 
types.  English  churches  and  baUs  afford  many  ex- 
amples 61  these  various  methods,  some  of  which 
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hav*  open-timber  interiors  of  a  highly  decorative 
character.  Steel  has  replaced  timber  in  monu- 
mental construction.  The  simplest  roof  covering 
is  the  Primitive  thatch  (of  straw,  palru  leaves,  or 
other  fibers)  used  by  the  peasants  of  many  lands 
Other  finishing  materials  include  wood  (usually 
shingles),  tile, elate,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  felt,  ana 
tar  A  roof's  ridge  IB  the  point  where  the  rafters 
meet;  its  principals,  the  purlins,  resting  on  center 
or  side  posts,  support  the  rafters,  a  vallev  or  trough 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  slopes  (e  g  ,  when 
an  ell  joins  the  mam  strut  ture)  The  overhang,  or 
eaves,  rarrv  gutters  or  themselves  dram  water  be- 
>ond  the  walls  and  in  chalet  and  bungalow  are  very 
wide  The  concave  curve  of  Oriental  roofs  is  said 
to  have  followed  the  graceful  lines  of  a  sagging  tent 
The  classic  Greek  roof  of  marble  slabs  upon  timber 
framing  was  gently  sloping,  as  in  the  pediment  of 
the  Parthenon  Early  Roman  roofs  also  were  tim- 
ber fi  amed  (as  in  the  basilic  as) ,  but  vault  and  dome 
construe  tion  (as  in  the  Pantheon)  are  prominent  in 
later  buildings  The  pointed  arch  and  vaulting 
gave  the  slope  to  the  Gothic  roofs  of  Europe,  while 
roofs  in  Renaissance  Italy,  except  those  with  domes, 
were  concealed,  but  France  and  Gennany  of  this 
period  emphasized  the  gable  The  utepped  gables 
of  Dutch  and  German  roofs  form  a  picturesque  fea- 
ture, and  the  cone-topped  turret*  of  the  steep 
French  chateau  roof  are  characteristic  Finials, 
croc  kets,  crestings,  gable  <  rouses,  bosses,  fantastic 
u  \RQOYI  KB,  and  sometimes  the  (himney  pots  form 
roof  ornamentations,  being  partic  ularly  elaborate 
in  Oriental  and  Gothic  architecture 

rook  (r6t>k),  common  European  bird  of  the  crow 
family  It  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  Ameiuan 
c  row  and  has  glossy  purphsh-blac  k  plumage  and  a 
bare  space  around  the  base  of  the  bill  It  nests  in 
large  colonies  It  is  very  intelligent 

Rooke,  Sir  George  (rook),  lfi.50-1709,  English  ad- 
miral Ho  distinguished  himself  m  the  War  of  the 
Grand  Alliance  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  (1692), 
and  bv  his  good  judgment  he  saved  pait  of  his  con- 
x'ov  from  a  Fiench  attack  off  Tape  St  Vincent 
(1691)  In  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  his 
expedition  to  Cadiz  in  1702  was  unsuccessful,  but 
he  destroyed  the  Spanish  plate  fleet  off  Vigo,  cap- 
tuied  Gibraltai  (1704),  and  won  over  superioi 
forces  at  Malaga  (1701)  See  his  journal  foi  1700- 
1702  (ed  by  Oscar  Bi owning,  1897) 

Rook  wood  pottery,  American  artware  made  in  Cm- 
<  innati  since  1880  and  having  an  international  rep- 
utation Its  beauty  lies  in  a  range  of  full,  rich  col- 
ors, well-executed  decoration,  and  superior  glazes, 
both  mat  and  lustrous  In  addition  to  the  usual 
potter's  mark,  each  piece  is  signed  individually  by 
the  artist  who  modeled  or  painted  it 

Roon,  Albrecht  Theodor  Emil,  Graf  von  (ul'brfkht 
ta'ftdor  fi'mel  graf  ffm  ion'),  1803-79,  Prussian 
field  marshal  He  adopted  the  cause  of  military 
reform,  and  from  the  time  of  his  service  under 
Prince  William  (later  Emperor  WILLIAM  I)  in  the 
suppression  of  the  i evolution  of  1849  in  Baden,  he 
insistently  pleaded  for  the  reorgani/ation  of  the 
nrmv  In  1869  he  was  made  minister  of  war,  he 
letamed  that  position  until  1873  and  was  also  min- 
ister of  marine  (1801-71)  He  would  have  accom- 
plished little  but  for  the  hearty  c  ooporation  of  BIS- 
MARCK, for  whose  appointment  an  premier  Roon 
was  laigely  rebponsible  Roon  instituted  the  three- 
\ear  compulsory  service  and  the  organization  of 
the  civilian  population  into  reserve  corps  lie  laid 
the  groundwork  for  the  brilliant  sue  c  ess  of  Prussia 
m  the  Danish  War  (1804),  Austro-Prubsian  War 
(18<>o),  and  the  Franco- Pi ussian  Wai  (1870-71) 
His  military  books  and  his  memoirs  have  been  the 
subjec  t  of  much  study 

Roos,  Johann  Heinnch  (vo'han  hm'rKkh  ros'),  1631- 
85,  German  painter  of  animals  and  landscapes  and 
etchei  He  was  court  painter  to  Elector  Palatine 
Charles  Louis  He  is  represented  in  German  gal- 
leries, and  the  New  York  Historical  Society  has 
two  of  his  paintings  His  son  Phillip  Peter  Roos, 
1655/-1705,  known  as  Rosa  da  Tivofi,  also  painted 
animals  and  landscapes  Two  of  his  paintings  are 
Shcf p  Destroyed  by  a  Wolf  (Louvre)  and  The  Tiwh 
Cascade  (Vienna) 

Roosebeke  (i6'zuba*ku),  village  (pop  428),  East 
I1  landers  prov  ,  Belgium,  E  of  Oudonarde  Here  in 
1382  the  French  under  Oliver  de  Chsson  defeated 
the  Flemings  under  Philip  van  ARTFV  FLDE  The 
battle  restored  the  control  of  Louis  de  Maele  over 
his  county  of  FLANDEKB,  The  new  official  spelling 
is  Rojsebeke 

Roosevelt,  Eleanor  (Anna  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
Roosevelt)  (rS'zuvult),  1884- ,  American  humani- 
tarian, b.  New  York  city  The  daughter  of  Elliott 
Roosevelt,  she  was  the  niece  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  a  distant  cousin  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. She  was  an  active  and  able  worker  m  social 
causes  before  she  was  married  (1905)  to  her  cousin 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  and  she  continued  her  interest 
in  social  betterment  after  her  marriage  and  while 
bearing  her  husband  five  children  After  he  waa 
stricken  (1020)  with  poliomyelitis,  she  took  a  more 
active  interest  in  political  issues  As  wife  of  the 
governor  of  New  York  and  then  as  wife  of  the 
President,  she  played  a  leading  part  in  women's 
organisations  and  waa  actively  interested  in  en- 
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couraging  youth  movements,  m  promoting  con- 
sumer welfare,  in  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  minor- 
ities, and  in  combating  bad  housing  and  unemploy- 
ment In  1933  she  held  the  first  press  conference 
ever  held  by  a  president's  wife  She  had  previously 
written  much  and  m  1935  started  a  daily  column, 
"My  Day,"  syndicated  in  many  newspapers  She 
also  for  a  time  conducted  (1940-41)  a  radio  pro- 
gram, and  she  traveled  far  and  wide,  lecturing,  ob- 
serving conditions,  and  furthering  causes  Her 
vigor,  speaking  ability  and  charm  won  her  many 
admirers,  although  she  also  had  many  detractors 
In  the  Second  World  War  she  was  (1941-42) 
assistant  director  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
She  also  visited  England  (1942),  the  SW  Pacific 
(1943) ,  and  the  Caribbean  ( 1944)  In  1945  she  was 
appointed  a  U  S  delegate  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  in  1946  she  was  made  chairman  of  Commission 
on  Human  Rights,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  Many  of  her  magazine  and 
book  articles  have  been  collected  into  volumes 
Thi*  Is  My  Story  (1937)  and  This  I  Remembv 
(1949)  are  autobiographical.  Bee  biography  by 
Ruby  Black  (1940) 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  Delano  (de'lunO),  1882-1945, 
31  at  President  of  the  United  States,  b  Hvde  Park, 
N  Y  Through  both  his  father,  James  Roosevelt, 
and  his  mother,  Sara  Delano  Roosevelt,  he  came 
of  well-to-do,  more  or  less  patrician  families  He 
was  a  distant  cousin  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  After 
schooling  at  Groton,  Harvaid  (B  A  ,  1904),  and 
Columbia  Umv  School  of  Law  (LL  B  ,  1907),  he 
began  a  c  iieer  as  a  law\er  He  had  already  mar- 
ried a  distant  cousin,  a  niece  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  in  1905  His  political  career 
was  launched  when  he  was  elected  (1910)  to  the 
state  senate  There  he  became  the  leader  of  a 
group  of  insurgent  Democ  rats  who  prevented  the 
Tammany  candidate,  William  F  hheean,  from 
being  i  hosen  for  the  IT  S  Senate  He  allied  himself 
even  more  firmly  with  reform  elements  in  the  party 
by  his  vigorous  c  ampaign  for  Woodrow  Wilson  m 
the  elec  tion  of  1912  He  was  rewarded  by  appoint- 
ment as  Assistant  Soc  retary  of  the  Navy  and 
served  (1913  20)  with  competence  and  affability 
In  1920  he  was  named  to  run  as  vice  presidential 
candidate  with  James  M.  Cox  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  that  lost  a  bitter  election  The  next  year  he 
was  spending  a  vacation  at  the  Roosevelt  summer 
home  on  Campobello  Island,  New  Brunswick, 
when  he  was  stnc  ken  with  poliomyelitis  He  was 
at  first  paralyzed  ffom  the  waist  down,  but  by 
unremitting  effoit  he  recovered  partial  use  of  his 
legs  He  found  the  waters  at  WARM  SPRINGS,  Ga., 
heriefic  lal,  and  there  he  was  to  establish  a  founda- 
tion to  help  other  victims  of  poliomyelitis  To  the 
end  of  his  life  he  was  somewhat  crippled,  but  his 
vigor  reasserted  itself  He  had  kept  up  his  interest 
in  politics,  partly  through  the  efforts  of  his  wife, 
and  his  speec  h  at  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention of  1928,  when  ho  nominated  Alfred  E 
Smith  for  the  presiclenc  \  ,  was  a  strong  statement  of 
liberal  principle  He  reluctantly  allowed  Smith  to 
persuade  him  to  run  for  the  governorship  of  New 
York  Elected,  he  broadened  the  reform  program 
Smith  had  initiated  His  program  was  one  of  state 
action  for  general  welfare,  and  items  were  a  farm- 
relief  plan,  a  state  power  authority,  regulation  of 
public  utilities,  and  old-age  pensions  The  econom- 
ic crash  of  1929  soon  brought  a  depression,  against 
which  the  goveinor,  advised  by  a  little  group  of 
intellectuals  called  the  BHAJN  TRUST  as  well  as  by 
many  other  experts,  undertook  to  establit>h  vigor- 
ous relief  At  the  same  time  he  struck  out  at  cor- 
ruption in  New  \  ork  citv  politics,  and  an  investi- 
gation brought  the  resignation  of  dapper  Mayor 
James  J  WALKER.  A  nation,  suffering  greatly  in 
the  distress  of  its  worst  economic  c  risis,  was  looking 
for  new  leadership  When  Franklin  Roosevelt  was 
chosen  by  the  Democratic  party  as  its  presidential 
candidate  in  19,12  to  face  the  Republican  Herbert 
C  Hoover,  whose  administration  had  seen  the  be- 
ginning of  the  period  of  disaster  and  despair, 
Roosevelt  was  elected  He  came  to  the  White 
House  at  the  height  of  c  risis,  for  the  financial  struc  - 
ture  of  the  countn  was,  or  at  least  seemed  to  be, 
tottering  Roosevelt  promptly  declared  a  general 
bank  holiday  W  ith  that  act  began  a  peac  eful  revo- 
lution in  V  S  go\  ernment  The  new  President  had 
visions  not  only  of  relieving  the  tension  with  emer- 
gency measures  but  of  building  a  government  that 
would  protect  the  "little  man"  from  the  ravages  of 
the  ec  onomic  system  permanently  His  words  were 
words  of  hope  and  vigor,  his  actions  were  prompt 
and  drastic,  The  NEW  DFAL  that  he  wa«  fashioning 
was  far  from  being  his  alone,  and  his  c  ritu  s  ac  cused 
him  of  having  a  superfluity  of  advisers  with  "crack- 
pot" schemes  of  social  betterment  Some  of  the 
Brain  Trust  accompanied  him  to  Washington,  and 
counselors  such  as  Raymond  Molev,  Rexford  Guy 
Tugwell,  and  Adolph  A  Borle,  Jr  ,  were  at  hand  m 
the  early  years,  as  wore  the  members  of  cabinet, 
including  Henry  A  WALLACE,  Harold  L  IOKBS, 
Frances  PERKINS  (one  of  the  first  women  to  bo 
high  in  government  polity  making),  Cordell  Hull, 
and  James  A  Farlev,  and  various  others,  notably 
Ham  L  Hopkins.  Opinions  and  schemes  varied, 
and  in  the  center  was  the  President  himself,  listen- 
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ing  and  choosing.  There  were  no  moments  of  in- 
activity Congress,  stunned  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  depression,  surrendered  much  power  to  the 
President  A  series  of  measures  set  up  govern- 
mental agencies  to  reorganize  industry  and  agricul- 
ture under  controls  and  to  icvive  the  economy  by 
a  vast  expenditure  of  public  monev  in  "pump  prun- 
ing "  The  NATIONAL  RKCOVERY  ADMINISTRATION, 
the  AGRICULTURAI  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINIHTHATION, 
and  the  PUBLIC  WORKS  ADMINISTRATION  were  all 
directed  to  the  same  general  end  Finance  and 
banking  were  regulated  by  new  laws,  and  ui  1934 
the  gold  standard  was  adjusted  to  the  advantage  of 
the  debtor  groups  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  credi- 
tor groups  Later  the  Stcu«mh»  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION  was  set  up  to  halt  the  evils  of  specula- 
tion The  hand  of  government  m  developing  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  grew  stronger 
The  TENNESSIT  VALLEY  AUTHORITY  ultimately 
challenged  private  utilities  interest,  as  did  the 
RURAL  ELECTRIHC \TION  ADMINISTRATION  later 
The  Works  Progress  Administration  (later  the 
WORK  PROJECTS  ADMINISTRATION)  was  intended 
to  offer  work  programs  for  the  employment  of 
those  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  depression,  while 
the  legislation  for  SOCIAL  BS-CVRITY  was  a  long- 
range  plan  for  the  future  protection  of  the  worker 
in  unemployment,  sickness,  and  old  age  This  vast, 
many-pronged  program  was  not  undertaken  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  friction,  disorder,  and  waste 
There  was  dissension  within  the  ranks  of  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers,  and  the  process  of  a  former  coun- 
selor breaking  from  the  group,  denouncing  the 
pohc  les  of  the  administration,  and  sometimes  pour- 
ing acid  words  upon  the  President  himself  began 
early  and  became  familiar  The  steady  plunge  of 
ac  tion,  the  building-up  of  the  program,  and  the 
personality  of  Roosevelt  himself  offset  early  oppo- 
sition His  beautiful  and  persuasiye  radio  voice, 
broadcast  to  the  nation  in  intimate  "fireside  chats," 
his  self-assured  and  reassuring  bearing,  his  con- 
stant attention  to  the  least  (and  most  numerous) 
of  the  citizens  held  for  him  the  mandate  of  the 
nation  In  1936  he  won,  elected  by  a  stupefying 
majotity  over  his  Republican  opponent,  Alfred  M 
LANDON,  who  won  the  elec  toral  votes  of  only  two 
states  The  impetus  of  the  reform  had,  however, 
begun  to  slow  somewhat  Though  his  admirers 
continued  to  shower  their  admiration  on  him,  the 
opposition  (generally  conservative)  turned  more 
bitter  toward  "that  man  in  the  white  house,"  who 
was  a  "traitor  to  his  cla^s  "  The  enormous  expendi- 
tures and  staggering  national  budget,  the  disorder- 
lineiss  of  some  of  the  reforms,  and  the  undeniable 
waste  produced  unpleasant  reaction  Quarrels  and 
shifts  among  supporters  m  the  government  con- 
tinued to  have  divisive  effect  The  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  declaring  a  number  of  the  New 
Deal  measures  invalid- -notably  those  creating  the 
National  Roc  overy  Administration  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Admmistiation — rejoiced  the 
opponents  of  Roosevelt  and  tended  to  reduce  thc 
pace  of  reform  to  a  walk  Roosevelt  undertook  to 
reorganize  the  court  in  1937,  but  failed  (see  St- 
rut MK  COURT)  He  failed,  too,  in  his  attempt  to 
"purge"  members  of  Congress  who  had  opposed 
New  Deal  measures,  for  most  of  those  opponents 
y\ere  triumphant  m  the  elections  Nevertheless, 
the  policies  of  social  reform  had  been  fixed  in  the 
government  and  were  solidify  ing,  while  opposition 
forced  some  measures  of  restraint  and  slowing 
down  The  dynamic  force  of  the  administration 
continued,  howovei.  to  be  exerted  and  to  impress 
foreign  observers  Roosexelt  had  become  a  world 
figure  when  he  nrst  dramatically  attacked  the  de- 
pression His  foreign  policy  featured  at  the  start 
the  "good  neighbor"  policy  toward  Latin  America, 
which  had  already  been  foreshadowed  bv  the  pre- 
ceding Republican  administrations,  and  relations 
with  the  iieighboung  republics  to  the  south  became 
more  cordial  than  they  had  ever  been  before  and 
created  a  basis  for  "hemisphere  solidarity"  in  the 
troubles  that  were  to  come  By  1938  the  inter- 
national skies  were  already  black,  and  as  the  power 
of  the  Axis  nations  grew,  increased  bv  the  Munich 
Pact  and  b\  inaction,  Roosevelt  spoke  out  against 
aggression  and  international  greed  Until  1939  he 
appealed  to  Hitler  and  Mussolini  for  peaceful  set- 
tlement, and  even  after  war  had  begun  in  Europe 
negotiations  with  Japan  went  on.  though  the 
United  States  refused  to  recognize  the  conquest  of 
Manchuria  and  dec  nod  the  Second  rhino-Japanese 
War  Before  war  had  actually  come  to  Europe  in 
1939,  Roosevelt  had  begun  his  move  to  make  the 
United  States  the  '  arsenal  of  democracy."  After 
fighting  had  begun,  the  program  for  building  U  S 
st length,  was  speeded  In  the  gloomy  summer  of 
1940  after  the  fall  of  France  and  while  Great  Brit- 
ain was  being  bombed  m  the  "blitz,"  aid  to  Britain 
(permitted  since  relaxation  of  the  Neutrality  Act) 
was  greatly  increased.  There  was  no  secret  as  to 
where  the  sympathies  of  the  government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  lay  How  much  effect 
the  President  himself  had  in  building  up  opposition 
to  the  fascist  nations  it  is  impossible  to  say  It  is 
significant,  however,  that  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1940  there  was  no  opposition  between  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  on  the  issue  of  foreign 
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policy  Roosevelt  broke  tradition  in  accepting  the 
nomination  for  that  year,  since  never  before  had  a 
President  run  for  a  third  term  Opposition  to  him 
had  built  up,  and  some  of  his  former  associates 
were  vocal  in  criticism  John  N  Garner,  who  had 
been  Vice  President,  was  alienated,  and  the  new 
vice  presidential  candidate  was  Henry  A  Wallace 
James  A  Farley,  who  had  been  prominent  m  man- 
aging the  earlier  campaigns,  fell  away  John  L 
Lewis,  with  his  large  labor  following,  bitterly  de- 
noumed  Roosevelt  The  Republican  candidate, 
Wendell  WILLKI^,  had  a  far  greater  personal  fol- 
lowing than  Roosevelt 's  earlier  opponents  Yet  the 
President  won— not  so  easily  as  before,  but  still 
definitively  The  mass  of  the  people  followed  him 
The  story  of  hm  third  administration  was  the  story 
of  the  Second  World  War  The  first  peacetime 
selective  seivue  act  now  came  into  full  force  In 
Aug  ,  1941,  Roosevelt  met  Prune  Minister  Winston 
Churchill  at  sea  and  drafted  the  ATLANTIC  CHAR- 
TER The  United  Htates  was  being  more  and  more 
aligned  with  Britain,  while  U  S  relations  with 
Japan  grew  steadily  worse  through  the  summer  and 
autumn  Negotiations  went  on,  and  on  Dec  6, 
1941,  Roosevelt  addressed  a  personal  peace  mes- 
sage to  Emperor  Hirohito  Already  the  process,  of 
Japanese  war  making  was  past  retail  On  Dec  7, 
1941,  the  Japanese  attack  on  PEARL  H \RBOR 
plunged  the  United  States  into  the  war,  and 
a  startled  and  angry  nation  arose  to  fight  Much 
later,  accusations  of  responsibility  for  negligence  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  even  for  starting  the  war  were 
leveled  at  Roosevelt,  just  what  responsibility  he 
had,  if  any,  cannot  be  determined  There  is  no 
question,  however,  that  he  was  responsible  at  least 
to  a  very  large  extent  for  the  rapid  growth  of 
American  strength,  armament,  and  air  powei  He 
was  not  only  the  active  head  of  a  nation  at  war  but 
also  a  world  leader  against  all  that  Adolf  Hitler, 
Bemto  Mussolini,  and  Japanese  militarism  repre- 
sented His  diplomatic  duties  were  heavy  There 
was  no  conflict  within  the  United  States  over  foi- 
eign  policy,  and  the  election  that  occurred  in  war- 
time was  again  largely  on  domestic  issues  In  1944 
Roosevelt,  who  had  thrown  his  personal  influence 
to  having  Harry  S  Truman  rather  than  Wallace 
as  a  running  mate,  was  triumphant  over  the  Repub- 
lican Thomas  E  DEWEY  The  turn  in  the  fortunes 
of  war  had  already  come,  and  the  series  of  inter- 
national conferences  with  Churchill  (for  whom 
Roosevelt  seems  to  have  had  a  warm  personal 
friendship),  Joseph  Stalin,  William  Lxon  Macken- 
zie King,  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  others  (see  CUSA- 
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TEHFRAN  CONJERKNC  K;  YALTA  CON* EREXPF)  had 
turned  gradually  more  to  plans  for  the  post-war 
world  rather  than  war  plans  Roosevelt  spoke  elo- 
quently for  human  freedom  and  labored  to  assure 
perpetual  peace  through  the  UNHFD  NATIONS 
Just  what  result  the  agreement  at  Yalta  would 
ultimately  have  yielded  if  Roosevelt  had  stayed  in 
command  is  a  matter  of  debate,  for  not  quite  a 
month  before  Germany  surrendered  to  the  Allies 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  died  suddenly  on  \pril 
12,  1945  A  shocked  world  mourned  The  man 
whose  character  and  achievements  are  still  hotly 
argued  by  his  fervent  admirers  and  his  fierce  de- 
tractors is  buried  on  the  family  estate  at  Hyde 
Park — much  of  whuh  he  donated  to  the  nation 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  Harry  S 
TRUMAN  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  and  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  had  five  children  Ann  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt (married  to  Curtis  Dall,  then  to  John  Boet- 
tiger,  both  marriages  ending  in  divorce),  James 
Roosevelt,  Elliott  Roosevelt,  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt, Jr  ,  and  John  A  Roosevelt  All  were  much  in 
the  public  eye  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  Jr  ,  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  from  New 
York  m  1949,  and  James  Roosevelt  also  has  politi- 
cal prominence  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  pub- 
lic addresses  and  papers  for  the  years  1941-45  were 
published  in  4  volumes  m  1950  Others  of  his  pa- 
pers have  been  collected  and  published  There  are 
no  unbiased  accounts  of  Roosevelt  Perhaps  out- 
standing among  friendly  works  are  R  E  Sher- 
wood, Roosevelt  and  Hopkins  (1948)  and  Frances 
Perkins,  The  Roosevelt  I  Knew  (1946),  and  out- 
standing among  unfriendly  works  is  J  T  Flynn, 
The  Roosevelt  Myth  (1948)  See  also  Donald  P 
Geddes,  ed  ,  Frankhn  Delano  Roosevelt  (memorial 
volume,  1945),  Alden  Hatch,  Frankhn  D  Roose- 
velt (1947) 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  1858-1919,  25th  President  of 
the  United  States  (1901-9),  b  New  York  city, 
grad  Harvard,  1880  Of  a  prosperous  and  dis- 
tinguished family,  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  edu- 
cated by  private  tutors  and  traveled  widely  in  his 
youth  His  health  had  been  delicate  in  childhood, 
and  his  determination  to  rebuild  his  strength  later 
had  a  marked  effect  on  his  character  After  he 
graduated  from  Harvard,  he  studied  law  at  Colum- 
bia His  interest  was  drawn  to  politics  and  while 
serving  (1881-84)  in  the  New  York  state  legislature 
as  a  Republican  member,  he  strongly  opposed  the 
nomination  of  James  G  BI.AINE  for  the  U.S.  presi- 
dency After  this  move  failed,  however,  Roosevelt, 
in  giving  support  to  Blame,  lost  much  of  his  politi- 
cal backing  Discouraged  by  this  turn  of  events, 
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and  bereaved  by  the  simultaneous  deaths  (1884) 
of  his  mother  and  his  wife,  Alice  Hathaway, 
Roosevelt  retired  to  his  ranch  in  the  Dakota  Terri- 
tory Though  unsuccessful  as  a  rancher,  he  gained 
in  the  West  many  of  the  picturesque  mannerisms 
that  complemented  his  positive  personality  Roose- 
velt returned  (1886)  to  New  York  city  and  ran  as 
the  Republican  candidate  for  mayor  against  Henry 
George  and  Abram  S  Hewitt,  he  came  in  third 
Nevertheless,  he  became  increasingly  important  in 
Republican  party  politics  Appointed  (1889)  by 
President  Benjamin  Harrison  as  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  he  prosecuted  the  duties 
of  his  office  vigorously  until  he  resigned  m  1895 
As  head  (1895-97)  of  the  New  York  city  police 
board,  Roosevelt  sot  out  on  a  program  of  reform 
that  alienated  the  more  corrupt  politicians  Ho 
returned  (1897)  to  Federal  office  us  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  under  President  William 
McKmley  and  worked  toward  putting  the  US 
nav>  on  war  basis  After  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish-American  war,  he  resigned  to  organize, 
with  Leonard  Wood,  the  volunteer  regiment  which 
was  to  become  famous  as  the  ROUGH  RIDERS  The 
exploits  of  that  troop  gained  much  public  notice, 
and  Roosevelt  WHS  a  popular  hero  when  he  re- 
turned from  Cuba.  "Boss"  Thomas  C  Platt 
supported  him  as  Republican  candidate  for  gover- 
nor, but  after  Roosevelt's  inauguration,  a  half- 
concealed  political  battle  went  on  between  the 
two,  mainly  because  Roosevelt  imposed  taxes  on 
corporation  finances  It  was  at  least  partially  to 
"shelve"  Roooevelt  that  Platt  backed  his  nomina- 
tion as  Vice  President  in  1900  Roosevelt  ran  with 
William  McKmlei  He  served  as  Vice  President 
only  a  few  months  McKinley  was  assassinated, 
and  Roobevolt  became  (Sept  14,  1901)  President 
at  the  age  of  42  His  inexhaustible  vitality  and 
enthusiasm,  reinforced  b\  his  ability  to  dramatize 
himself  and  to  c  om  vivid  phrases,  won  him  a  large 
personal  following  and  immediately  made  him 
popular  His  mtellec  tual  interests,  moreover, 
did  much  to  elevate  the  tone  of  American  politics 
On  the  other  hand,  he  received  quite  a  bit  of 
criticism  for  his  capacity  for  sclt-deception  and 
for  his  strong  inclination  toward  militarism  and 
jingoistic  patriotism  Ho  recognized,  from  the 
outset  of  his  first  administration,  the  growing 
demand  for  reform  in  America  that  was  apparent 
in  the  muckraking  criticism  i-rom  1902  he  set 
about  "trust  busting"  under  terms  of  the  moribund 
Sheiman  Anti-Trust  Act,  directed  the  successful 
antitrust  suit  against  the  Northern  Sec  unties 
Company,  and  led  the  attack  on  a  number  of  other 
large  trusts  In  seven  and  one  half  vears  in 
office  he  brought  about  25  indictments  and  18 
bills  m  equity  against  trusts  Roosevelt's  threat  to 
intervene  in  the  anthracite  coal  strike  of  1902 
caused  the  operators  and  the  miners  to  accept 
arbitration  In  his  first  term  ho  also  fathered 
important  legislation,  e  g  ,  the  Roc  lamation  Ac  t  of 
1902  (the  Newlands  Act)  whuh  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  Federal  ungation  projects,  the 
hill  (1903)  setting  up  the  U  S  Depaitment  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  and  the  Elknis  Act  of  1903  (sec 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCL  COMMISSION)  which  for- 
bade railroad  company  rebates  on  freight  rates 
Roosevelt's  vigorous  championship  of  the  rights  of 
the  "little  man"  captured  the  American  imagina- 
tion, and  when  he  ran  for  reelection  in  1904,  he 
defeated  Alton  B  Parker,  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential candidate,  by  190  electoral  votes  In  his 
second  administration,  with  Charles  W  lairbanks 
as  Vic  e  President,  Roosevelt  c  ontmued  his  cam- 
paign against  the  "malefactors  of  great  wealth  " 
He  directed  the  passage  (1906)  of  the  Hepburn 
Act,  which  revitalized  the  Interstate  Commeico 
Commission  and  authorized  greater  governmental 
authority  over  railroads  In  1900  T  R  also  backed 
the  passage  of  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  and  the 
Pure  food  and  Drug  Act  A  firm  believer  in  the 
conservation  of  national  resources,  he  followed  with 
determination  a  policy  of  preventing  the  exploita- 
tion of  timber  and  mineral  supplies  by  private 
interests  and  added  many  millions  of  acres  of  land 
to  public  ownership  Yet  his  progressive  reforms 
were  not  so  much  directed  at  the  abolition  of  "big 
business"  as  its  regulation-  an  attitude  shown  by 
his  tacit  approval  of  the  absorption  of  the  Tennes- 
see Coal  and  Iron  Company  by  United  States  Steel 
in  the  Panic  of  1907  Roosevelt,  by  insisting  on 
government  right  to  control  business,  increased  the 
power  of  the  President  by  decisive  actions —  which 
were  equally  manifest  in  his  foreign  policy  Ably 
backed  by  John  Hay  and  Elihu  Root,  he  set  out  to 
solidify  the  world  position  won  by  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  His  desire  to  enhance  the  prestige 
and  influence  of  the  United  States  brought  him  the 
hatred  of  anti-imperialist  groups  in  the  United 
States.  Most  notable,  perhaps,  was  his  Caribbean 
policy  In  the  VENEZUELA  CLAIMS  dispute  he  ad- 
vanced the  theory — known  as  the  Roosevelt  corol- 
lary to  the  Monroe  Doctrine — that  the  United 
States  had  direct  interest  and  some  police  power  in 
the  foreign  affairs  of  Latin  American  countries 
This  "big  stick"  policy  awoke  great  indignation  m 
Latin  America  Even  more  drastic  was  his  action  in 
the  matter  of  the  PANAMA  CANAL.  After  the  Co- 


lombian senate  refused  to  ratify  the  proposed  Hay- 
Herran  treaty,  the  U  8  navy  was  used  (1903)  to 
make  the  revolution  in  Panama  against  Colombia 
successful  The  new  republic  of  Panama  was  im- 
mediately recognized,  and  the  Panama  Canal  be- 
gun Jn  1905  the  Dominican  Republic,  deeply  in 
debt  to  European  bond  holders  and  threatened  by 
intervention  by  European  powers,  was  persuaded 
to  accept  a  form  of  U  S  control  m  the  appointment 
of  an  American  receiver  of  customs  Thus,  the  way 
was  prepared  for  the  American  "dollar  diplomacy  ' 
to  gam  headway  m  the  Caribbean  area  Elsewhere 
the  foreign  policies  of  Roosevelt  were  active  He 
and  Hay  sought  to  keep  the  OPEN  Doon  m  China, 
Roosevelt  mediated  to  end  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  and  the  peace  conference  met  at  Portsmouth 
Navy  Yaid  in  1904.  He  was  an  aident  advocate  of 
the  Hague  Tribunal  and  it  was  through  his  offices 
that  the  Algeciras  Conference  (see  MOROCCO)  was 
called  in  1906  He  was  awarded  the  1906  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  In  1907  his  gentleman's  agreement 
with  Japan,  to  discourage  emigration  of  Japanese 
laborers  to  the  United  States,  eased  the  tensions 
caused  by  California's  anti-Japanese  legislation  He 
practically  dictated  the  nomination  of  his  presi- 
dential successor,  William  Howard  TAFT  After  an 
African  big-game  expedition  and  a  triumphant  tour 
of  European  cities,  "Teddy"  Roosevelt  leturned 
(1910)  to  the  United  States  and  joined  the  cam- 
paign for  the  direct  primary  in  New  York  Presi- 
dent Taft  had  alienated  the  Progressive  Repuhli- 
cans  headed  by  Robert  M  La  Follettc,  and  the 
Republican  party  in  1912  was  threatened  with  a 
split  over  presidential  nomination  The  conserva- 
tives, however,  controlled  the  Republican  conven- 
tion of  1912  arid  Taft  was  nominated  Roosevelt 
lod  his  followeis  out  of  the  convention,  organized 
the  PROGRESSIVE  PARTY — also  called  the  "Bull 
Moose"  party — and  ran  for  Piesident  on  this  thud- 
partv  ticket  lie  ran  second  in  the  three-c  ornered 
presidential  election  of  1912  wine  h  made  Woodrow 
WILSON  President  Forced  into  retirement,  Roose- 
velt denounced  the  policies  of  Wilson,  whose  at- 
tempt to  secure  ti  tieaty  awarding  Colombia  dam- 
ages foi  the  loss  of  Panama  partu  ularly  enraged 
T  R  After  the  outbieak  of  tho  1-irst  World  Wai, 
he  attacked  Wilson's  neutrality  policy  and  after 
the  United  Htates  declared  war,  he  pleaded  vainly 
to  be  allowed  to  raise  and  command  a  volunteer 
foice  lie  died  soon  aftei  the  end  of  the  Jirst 
World  War  Throughout  his  busy  career  he  had 
found  tune  not  only  for  hunting  and  exploiing 
expeditions — one  of  the  most  important  of  which 
was  the  exploration  (1913)  of  the  River  of  Doubt 
(now  c  ailed  tho  Roosevelt  river  or  Rio  Teodoro)  m 
the  Amazon  jungles-^  but  also  for  writing  a  gieat 
number  of  books  These  deal  with  history,  hunting, 
wildlife,  and  politics  Among  them  are.  The 
Naval  Wai  of  18U  (1882),  biographies  of  Thomas 
H  Benton  (1887)  and  Gouverneur  Morris  (1888), 
The  W  inning  of  tht  West  (4  vols  ,  t889-9<)),  4/itran 
Game  Trails  (1910),  The  Vew  Nationalism  (1910), 
Progressive  Pnnci pits  (1913),  Through  the  lirazdiun 
Wilderness  (1914),  and  his  important  autobiogra- 
phy (1913)  His  daughter  by  his  firht  wife,  Alice 
Lee  Roosevelt,  married  Nicholas  Longworth  in  the 
White  House,  "Prim ess  Alice"  by  her  forthright 
personality,  unconventional  wa>s,  and  able  tongue 
attracted  much  notice  There  were  five  children  of 
his  sec  ond  marriage—  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr  , 
Kennit  Roosevelt,  Archibald  Bullock  Roosevelt, 
Ethel  Carow  Roosevelt  (Mrs  Richard  Dcrbv),  and 
Quentm  Roosevelt  Quentm  was  killed  in  the  Jirst 
World  War,  Theodore,  Jr  ,  and  Kermit  both  died 
in  active  servic  e  in  the  Sec  ond  World  War  Seo 
the  biographies  by  J  B  Bishop  (1920),  Henry  F 
Prmgle  (1931),  W  F  McCaleb  (1931)  and  A  F 
Harlow  (1943),  Tyler  Dennett,  Roosevelt  and  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  (1925),  D  C  Hill,  Rooseixlt 
and  the  Canbbtan  (1927),  T  A  Bailey,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  the  Japanese- American  Crises  (1935) , 
G  C  O'Gara,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  Rise  of  the 
Modern  Navy  (1943),  G  K  Mowry,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  the  Progressive  Movement  (1940) 

Roosevelt  1  Borough,  N  J  see  HIOHTSTOWN  2 
[for  Theodore  Roosevelt]  City  (pop  1,264),  NE 
Utah,  E  of  Provo,  settled  1908,  me  1913  It  is  a 
farm  and  ranch  center  in  tho  tlintah  Basin,  S  of 
the  Umta  Mts  Moon  Lake  is  to  tho  northwest, 
and  some  lands  are  irrigated  by  the  Moon  Lake 
project 

Roosevelt,  river,  c  400  mi  long,  W  Brazil,  rising  in 
E  Guapore  territory  It  flows  N  across  NW  Mato 
Grosso  and  SE  Amazonas  into  the  Rio  Anpuafla, 
a  tributary  of  the  Madeira.  It  was  called  the 
River  of  Doubt  (Rio  da  DQvida)  until  it  was  ex- 
plored by  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1913  Renamed  m 
his  honor,  it  is  also  called  Rio  Teodoro  Tho 
lower  course  of  the  Aripuafla  is  sometimes  also 
called  the  Roosevelt  See  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Through  the  Brazilian  Wilderness  (1914) 

Roosevelt  Dam:  see  SALT  RIVER  VALLEY. 

Roosevelt  Lake,  see  GRAND  COULEE  DAM 

Root,  Elihu,  1845-1937,  American  statesman,  b 
Clinton,  Oneida  co  ,  N  Y,,  grad  Hamilton  College, 
1864,  and  New  York  Univ  law  school,  1867 
He  practiced  law  in  New  York  city,  became  prom- 
inent in  Republican  politics,  ana  was  appointed 
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(1883)  district  attorney  of  the  southern  district 
of  New  York  He  BOOH  (1886)  returned  to  his 
private  practice,  in  which  he  gained  distinction  aa  a 
corporation  lawyer  As  U  8  Secretary  of  War 
(1899-1904)  under  William  McKmlev  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Root  not  only  improved  the  efficiency 
of  the  War  Dopt ,  made  drastic  reforms  in  the 
organization  of  the  army,  and  established  the  Array 
War  College,  but  also  helped  direct  the  U  8  poli- 
cies in  Cuba  and  in  the  Philippines  He  became 
Secretary  of  State  under  Roosevelt  in  1905,  serving 
until  1909  He  improved  relations  with  Latin 
America  somewhat  after  much  criticism  had  been 
leveled  at  U  S  activities  in  Panama,  and  he  brought 
Japan  to  confirm  the  Open  Door  polu  v  in  China  by 
the  Root-Takahira  Agreement  (1908)  His  great 
interest  was  in  forwarding  international  organiza- 
tion and  world  peace  He  was  reluctant  to  run  for 
public  office --partly,  perhaps,  because  his  op- 
ponents made  much  of  his  having  been  defense 
attorney  for  William  M  TWS-KD  in  1873 — though 
he  did  accept  appointment  in  1909  as  U  H  Senator 
from  New  York  and  served  until  1916  In  1912  he 
was  c  hainnan  of  the  Republican  national  conven- 
tion, and  in  the  break  between  Roosevelt  and  Wil- 
liam H  Taft  adhered  to  the  conservative  Taft 
faction  Ho  was  a  member  of  the  Hague  Tribunal 
(Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration)  and  was 
prominent  (19)0)  in  the  North  Atlantic  ('oast 
Fwheiies  Arbitration  His  reputation  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  internationalists  was  enhanced  when  ho 
received  the  1912  Nobel  Peace  Prize  He  took  pait 
in  the  preliminary  planning  for  the  League  of 
Nations,  helped  to  bring  the  World  Court  (Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice)  into  exist- 
ence, and  was  prominent  in  work  for  international 
peace  800  biography  by  Philip  C  Jessup  (1938) 

Root,  George  Frederick,  1820-95,  American  com- 
poser, b  Sheffield,  Mass  He  taught  at  Lowell 
Mason's  Boston  Academy  of  Music  and  in  vaiious 
schools  in  New  York  Ho  wrote  gospel  songs  and 
composed  sentimental  ballads  to  Fanny  Crosby's 
lyrics,  but  best  known  were  his  Civil  War  songs  The 
Hattle  Cry  of  Frmdom  and  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp 

Root,  John  Wellborn,  1850-91,  American  arrhitcMt, 
b  Lumpkin,  Ga  ,  otuched  at  Oxford,  grad  Umv 
of  the  City  of  New  York  (later  New  York  Umv  ), 
1809  He  worked  in  New  York  with  James  Ren- 
wuk  and  became  a  partner  of  1)  II  BDUNH\M  in 
Chicago  The  fiim  created  the  modern  type  of 
highly  organized  architectural  office  suited  to  the 
planning  of  metropolitan  buildings,  were  pioneers 
m  the  development  of  the  steel-fiamo  office  build- 
ing, and  won  international  attention  by  their  plan- 
ning of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chi- 
cago, 1893  Root  developed  a  typo  of  ornament, 
based  upon  Romanesque  design,  whu  h  later  was  to 
be  further  developed  by  Louis  Henry  Sullivan 

root,  in  botanv ,  the  descending  axis  of  a  plant,  as 
contrasted  with  the  stem,  the  ascending  axis 
In  the  growing  plant  it  is  usually  underground, 
but  may  grow  in  water  or  in  the  air  The  function 
of  roots  is  to  absorb  water  and  chemical  elements 
from  the  soil  for  nutrition  and  to  stabilize  the 
plant  Young  roots  usually  have  root  hairs  (c  ellular 
projections)  which  increase  the  surface  for  absorp- 
tion The  long  mam  root,  the  tap  root,  characteris- 
tic of  most  trees  and  of  many  other  plants,  is 
edible  in  the  carrot,  parship,  radish,  and  other 
loot  crops  Plants  arc  classed  by  their  roots  as 
annual,  biennial,  or  perennial,  according  to  their 
length  of  life  The  bulb,  conn,  rhizome,  and 
tuber,  although  they  c  ominonly  grow  partly  or  en- 
tirely undeigiound,  arc  not  roots  but  stem  struc- 
tures A  plant  that  does  not  root  in  the  soil  is 
known  as  an  air  plant  or  epiphyte  The  Indians 
used  the  roots  of  many  plants  for  food  Those  of 
the  Great  Basin  area  depended  &o  muc  h  on  ediblo 
roots  for  then  food  supply  that  they  bcoamo  known 
as  Digger  Indians  See  Voinon  Quinn,  Roots 
Their  Place  in  Life  and  Legend  (19*8) 

root,  in  mathematics  If  a  quantity  is  multiplied  by 
itself  some  number  of  times,  the  produ<  t  is  a  power 
of  the  quantity  multiplied,  which  is  a  root  The 
product  of  2x2x2x2  is  16  Since  the  factor  2  is  used 
foui  times,  2  is  the  fourth  root  of  10,  and  10  is  the 
fouith  power  of  2,  or  2  raised  to  the  fouith  power. 
The  second  root  is  called  the  square  loot,  eg, 
the.  square  root  of  16  is  4  The  third  root  is  called 
the  cube  root  the  cube  root  of  64  is  4 

root  crop,  plant  c  ultivated  c  hiefly  for  its  edible  roots, 
e  g  ,  the  beet,  turnip,  mangel-wurzel,  carrot,  and 
parsnip  The  term  is  often  used  to  distinguish  such 
c  lops  from  field  crops  AH  root  crops  have  a  laigo 
water  content  and  grow  Irest  in  deep  soil  and  during 
cool  weather  Their  harvesting  and  handling  re- 
quiie  more  handwork  than  do  cereal  crops  Be- 
cause they  require  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil 
for  successful  growing,  they  are  often  desirable  in 
a  rotation  of  crops — beets  and  turnips  being  most 
frequently  so  used.  Root  crops,  especially  beets, 
turnips,  and  carrots,  are  grown  also  aa  food  for 
livestock. 

rootBtock.  see  RHIZOME. 

rope:  see  CORDAGE 

Roper,  Daniel  Calhoun,  1867-1943,  U  S  government 
official,  b  Marlboro  co  ,  S  C  ,  grad  Trinity  College 
(now  Duke  Umv ),  1888.  He  studiedjaw  and  held 
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many  clerkships  on  Congressional  committees 
Roper  was  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
(1913-16)  and  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
(1917-20)  in  the  Wilson  administration  Under 
President  F  D  Roosevelt,  ho  served  as  Sec  retary 
of  Commerce  (1933-38)  and  as  minister  to  Canada 
(1939)  With  F  H  Lovette  he  wrote  Fifty  Years 
of  Public  Life  (1941) 

Roper,  Margaret,  1506-44,  English  woman  of  learn- 
ing, educated  by  her  father,  Sir  Thomas  More  She 
is  remembered  aa  much  for  her  sweet  disposition 
and  filial  devotion  as  for  her  teaming  It  is  said 
that,  after  her  father's  execution,  she  secured  his 
head  and  preserved  it  until  her  own  death  This 
stoiy,  probably  untrue,  has  been  often  lepeated 
and  finds  an  echo  in  Tennyson's  Dream  of  Fair 
Women  Margaiet's  husband,  William  Roper,  1496- 
1578,  was  the  author  of  The  Life,  Arraignemcnt,  and 
Death  of  That  Mirrovr  of  All  True  Honour  and 
Vertue,  Syr  Thomas  More  (Paris,  1626),  an  English 
biographical  classic 

Rops,  Fehcien  (falesyS'  r6ps'),  1833-98,  Belgian 
painter,  etc  her,  and  lithographer,  of  Hungai  rin 
descent  He  was  first  known  thiough  drawings 
published  in  a  student  public  ation  of  the  Umv  of 
Brussels  In  1857  he  founded  a  satuu-al  journal, 
Uylenapiegel,  for  whi(  h  he  made  lithographs  and 
caricatures  Iroin  c  1802  he  lived  principally  in 
Paris  and  became  noted  as  an  illustrator  of  unusual 
imagination  and  an  artist  of  great  technic  al  skill 
He  illustrated  the  pooms  of  Baudelaire  His  etch- 
ings, of  winch  there  are  several  hundred,  include 
such  seiies  as  the  Sotaniquea  and  the  Album  of  1<X> 
Sketches  Ho  also  made  many  lithographs  and 
water  colors 

roque   see  CROQUET 

Roquefort  cheese  (rok'furt),  semihard,  impressed 
rennet  cheese  Its  distinctive  flavor  and  greenish- 
blue  mottled  appearance  are  produced  by  a  peru- 
cilhum  mold  added  to  the  unheated  curds  The 
cheese  is  cuied  in  the  limestone  caves  around 
Roquefoit,  Aveyron  dept  ,  S  France  First  made 
over  six  centuries  ago  from  the  milk  of  ewes,  the 
cheese  is  now  produced  also  from  cow's  milk  The 
Roquefort-type  cheese  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  is  known  as  blue  cheese 

Roraima  (rdrl'ma),  mountain,  9,219  ft  high,  at  the 
junc  tion  of  the  boundaries  of  Brazil,  British  Guiana, 
arid  Venezuela  A  giant  table  mountain,  it  is  the 
highest  point  in  the  GUIANA  HIGHLANDS 

Rorer,  Sarah  Tyson,  1849-1937,  Amen<  an  lee  turer, 
writer,  and  teac  her  of  domestic  scienc  e  and  cookery, 
b  Ruhboro,  Bucks  co  ,  Pa  In  1884  she  estab- 
lished the  Philadelphia  School  of  Domestic  Sc  lence 
arid  remained  until  1902  as  principal  She  edited 
Table  Talk  (1886-92)  and  Household  News  (1893 
97)  and  then  bee  ame  domestic  editor  of  the  Ladtui' 
Home  Journal  Among  her  many  public  ations  are 
Mrs  Rorer1  s  New  Cook  Book  (1902)  and  Did  for 
the  Sick  (1914) 

Roros,  Nor  Rfiros  (ru'ros),  village  (pop  2,556) 
Sor-Trondelag  co  ,  E  Norway  The  copper  mines  in 
the  wrmitv,  opened  in  1644,  are  among  the  most 
important  in  Norway  The  t  oppcr  ore,  mined  and 
smelted  by  oloctrioitv  from  waterfalls  near  by, 
is  shipped  to  Trondheim  for  export 

Rorschach  (rdr'sh  ikh),  town  (pop  10,591),  St  Gall 
canton,  Switzeiland  on  the  southwest  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Constance  Aitificial-silk  textiles  are 
made 

Rorschach  Test*  see  MFNTAL  TESTS 

Rosa.  Salvator  (&alv.U6r'  ro'za),  1615-73,  Italian 
landscape,  historical,  and  portrait  painter  of  the 
Neapolitan  school,  as  well  at.  etcher  and  poet  For 
several  y  ears  he  wandered  about  the  wild  regions  of 
the  Apennines  and  the  shores  of  S  Italy,  sketching 
the  mountainous  landsc  apes  and  the  shepherds, 
bandits,  and  seamen  that  appear  m  many  of 
his  most  characteristic  paintings  In  1635  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  established  hia  reputation  with 
his  painting  Prometheus  (Corsmi  Palace,  Rome) 
At  the  invitation  of  the  grand  duke,  he  moved 
(1640)  to  Florence,  nhere  he  worked  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Medici,  returning  to  Rome  in 
1649  Salvator  Rosa  is  best  known  for  his  spurted 
battle  pieces  and  for  his  landsc  apes,  but  he  also 
painted  admirable  portraits  and  occasionally  a 
fine  marine,  sue  h  as  the  large  Coast  Scene  (Colonna 
Palace,  Rome)  His  work  is  c  haracterized  by 
grandeur  of  design,  vigorous  execution,  and  effec- 
tive chiaroscuro  Well-known  examples  are  Con- 
spiracy of  Catahne  and  a  marine  (Pitti  Palace, 
Florence) ,  self-portrait  (Uffizi) ,  Mercury  and  the 
Dishonest  Woodman  arid  Landscape  with  Figures 
(National  Gall  ,  London) ,  M  Paul  in  the  Desert 
(Milan) .  The  Shade  of  Samuel  Appearing  to  Saul 
and  a  battle  piece  (Louvre)  Sisyphus,  a  fine 
battle  piece,  and  Chi  ist  and  the  Doctors  (Naples) , 
and  a  battle  piece  and  a  self-portrait  (Metropolitan 
Mus )  He  also  prod ucod  vigorous  etchings  after 
his  own  designs  and  a  number  of  well-known  satiric 
poems,  treating  of  music,  poetry,  minima,  war,  and 
other  subjects  See  biography  by  Lady  Sydney 
Morgan  (1824). 

Rosa,  Monte  (mon*ta  rd'za),  mountain  group  of  the 
Pennine  Ales,  on  the  Swiss-Italian  border  Its 
highest  peak,  the  Dufourspitee  (dufd&r'shprtsu), 
15,217  ft ,  is  also  the  highest  point  in  Switzerland. 


ROSAS,  JUAN  MANUEL  DE 

Rosalie,  Fort:  see  NATCHEZ 

Rosamond  (ro'zumiind),  fl  c  570,  wife  of  the 
Lombard  king  Ai  HOIN  The  daughter  of  King  Kun- 
imund  of  the  Gepidae,  she  was  taken  captive  by 
Alboin,  who  had  defeated  her  father  and  slam  him 
Forced  by  Alboin  to  drink  out  of  a  cup  fashioned 
from  her  father's  skull,  she  had  him  murdered  by 
two  of  his  own  courtiers  and  took  refuge  with  the 
Byzantine  prefect  at  Ravenna  Having  married  one 
of  her  fellow  conspirators,  Helmec  his,  she  sought 
to  rid  herself  of  him  in  order  to  marry  the  pre- 
fect, Longinus  She  offered  Helmec  his  a  poisoned 
drink,  of  which  ho  drained  half  and  forced  her  to 
swallow  the  remainder  Her  story,  which  has  been 
neither  confirmed  nor  disproved  by  historical  re- 
search, ib  the  subject  of  two  tragedies — Swin- 
burne's Rosamund  and  Alfien's  Rosmunda 

Rosamond,  cl  1176',  mistresn  of  Henry  II  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  known  a*»  the  Fair  Rosamond  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Waltei  do  Clifford  Henry  II 
openly  ai  knowledges!  hib  connection  with  Rosa- 
mond (c  1174),  after  he  had  imprisoned  his  wife, 
Eleanor  of  Aquitome  A  considerable  body  of  leg- 
endary mateual  concerning  Rosamond  was  written 
by  the  medieval  chiomclers  but  is  incapable  of 
proof  The  best  known  of  these  stones  tell  how 
Queen  Eleanor  murder  eel  Rosamond  by  poison, 
stabbing,  or  beheading 

Rosario  (ros'ir'yo),  city  (1944  estimated  pop 
522,403),  Santa  Fe  prov  ,  E  cential  Aigentina,  a 
port  on  the  Parana  river  The  second  laigest  city 
of  Argentina,  it  is  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
PAMPA  and  is  primarily  the  impoit  and  export  cen- 
ter for  the  central  and  noithein  provinces  The 
chief  exports  arc  wheat  and  other  grams,  flaxseed, 
sugai,  meat  and  meat  products,  hides,  wool,  and 
quebiacho  Although  sugar  refining  and  flour  null- 
ing ate  the  principal  industries,  there  are  also  large 
meat-processing  plants  Rosario  is  the  terminus  of 
seveial  lailroads  and  has  splendid  port  facilities 
Made  the  port  of  the  Argentine  confederation  by 
Justo  Jose  do  UKCJUI/A  in  the  1850s,  it  grew  mainly 
after  1870  with  the  lapid  development  of  the  pio- 
ductive  Pampa 

rosary  Oo'zure)  [rose  garden],  prayer  of  Roman 
Catholics,  in  which  boads  aie  used  as  counters  It 
was  formerly  called  the  chaplet  The  term,  applied 
also  to  the  beads,  is  extended  to  Moslem  and  Bud- 
dhist pi  avers  which  use  beads  The  rosary  is  a  se- 
ries of  15  meditations  on  events  (mysteries)  in  the 
lives  of  Jesus  and  Mary  The  jovful  mysteries  are 
(Luke  1-2)  the  Annunciation,  the  Visitation,  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  the  Purification  of  the  Viigm,  and 
the  finding  of  the  child  Jesus  among  the  doctors 
The  sorrowful  mysteries  are  (Mat  26  27)  the  agony 
of  lesus  in  the  garden,  His  scourging,  the  crowning 
with  thorns,  the  carrying  of  the  Cioss,  and  the 
Crucifixion  The  glorious  mysteries  aie  the  Resur- 
rection (Luke  24),  the  \sconsion  (Acts  1  1-11),  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ( \c  ts  2),  the  assumption 
of  the  Vngin,  and  her  coronation  as  Queen  of 
Heaven  As  one  dwells  on  a  mystery  in  thought 
one  recites  prayers — the  Lord's  Prayer  once,  Hail 
Mary  (Ave  Mana)  10  times,  and  Glory  Be  to  the 
Father  (Gloria  Patri)  once  Count  is  kept  by  slip- 
ping beads  thiough  the  fingers,  the  beads  have  no 
other  significance  The  usual  string  has  five  sets  of 
10  beads  (decades),  between  the  decades  &  single 
bead  is  set  apart,  for  the  Glory  of  one  rny  stery  and 
the  Our  Father  of  the  noxt  There  is  a  pendant 
with  crucifix  and  beads  for  intioductoty  prayers 
The  rosary  i«  often  said  in  common,  as  in  churches 
and  families,  but  it  remains  an  individual's  prayer 
Of  Christian  private  by  stems  of  prayei  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  used,  this  popularity  is  often  ascribed  to 
the  combination  of  sirnplu  itv  of  method  with  solid- 
ity of  subject  matter  It  has  been  in  use  some  600 
years  There  is  a  feast  of  the  losary,  Oct  7,  the 
anniversary  of  the  vie  tory  of  LkPANTO 

Rosas,  Juan  Manuel  de  (hwm'  manweM'  da  ro'b  ts), 
1793-1877,  Argentine  die  tator,  governor  of  Buenos 
Aires  pi  ov  (1 829-  32,  1 835-52)  As  a  boy  he  served 
under  Jacques  de  LINIFHS  against  the  British  in- 
vaders of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  (1806-7),  but  most  of 
his  youth  was  spent  in  the  c  attle  c  ountrv,  where  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  fortune  through  largo- 
scale  ranching  In  1820  he  began  his  political  caroei 
by  leading  his  well-trained  <« \LCHO  tioops  in  sup- 
poit  of  the  conservatives  and  federalism,  and  after 
the  deposition  and  execution  of  Manuel  DORREGO 
(1828)  he  became  the  federalist  leader  In  con- 
junction with  Ebtamnlao  Lopez,  Rosas  defeated 
Juan  L \VALLE  (April,  1829),  thereby  increasing  his 
prestige,  and  soon  he  became  governor  of  Buenos 
Aires  (1829)  Aided  by  LeSpez  and  QUIROC,A,  he  de- 
stioyod,  tempoi  uulv  and  with  sangumaty  thor- 
oughness, the  urntarian  cause  He  surrendered  of- 
fice in  1832,  but  maintained  his  prestige  by  a  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  Indians  In  1835  he 
again  became  governor,  by  machinations  and  by 
agreements  with  other  provincial  chiefs,  he  soon 
assumed  the  dictatorship  of  most  of  Argentina  His 
power  was  absolute  and  his  government  at  tunes 
com  plete  tyranny  H  e  instituted  a  regime  of  terror . 
he  was  assisted  by  spies,  servile  propagandists,  and 
the  Mazorca  (a  secict  political  society  which  de- 
generated into  a  band  of  assassins)  Few  intervals 
of  tranquillity  occurred  under  his  dictatorship. 
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Successive  and  continuous  revolutions  weie  organ* 
ized  against  him,  secret  revolutionary  groups  were 
formed,  and  his  conduct  of  foreign  affaire  incurred 
the  hostility  of  foreign  nations  Argentina  was  in- 
volved with  the  United  States  and  England  m  a 
dispute  over  the  FALKLAND  ISLANDS  Rosas's  am- 
bition led  him  to  interfere  in  Uruguay,  refuge  of 
Argentine  exiles,  where  he  supported  Manuel  OBI- 
BE  His  suspected  designs  of  reducing  Paiaguay 
and  Uiuguay  to  dependent  Argentine  states  in- 
creased Ul-feehng  with  France  and  England  Ar- 
gentina was  blockaded  by  Franco  from  1838  to  1840 
and  by  both  England  and  France  from  1845  to 
1860.  Brazil  aNo  became  apprehensive  of  Rosas's 
imperialistic  ampliations  These  foieign  difficulties, 
although  the^  fuimshed  Rosas  patriotic  support, 
greatlv  injnied  Argentine  business  and  commerce 
Resentment  against  the  political  and  economic 
dominance  of  Buenos  Aires  at  length  resulted  m  the 
last  and  successful  revolution  against  Rosas  In 
1851,  Justo  Jos£  de  URQUIZA,  governor  of  Eutre 
Rlos  and  a  lieutenant  of  Rosas,  lose  in  revolt  Aid- 
ed b\  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  Uiquiza  crushed  the 
t\  rant's  army  at  Monte  Caseroa  (I*  eb  3,  1852) ,  and 
the  dictator  fled  to  England,  where  he  lived  in  oxilo 
untd  his  death  Rosas,  by  dominating  tho  prov- 
inces and  by  subjugating  the  piovmcial  caudillos, 
helped  bring  about  the  unification  of  Aigentma 
Rosas,  Juan  Martinez  de  see  MART£NBZ  DE  ROSAS, 

Roscehn  (ro'sulm),  fl  1092-1119,  scholastic  phi- 
losopher He  is  also  called  Roscellinus,  Jean  Rosce- 
lm, and  Johannes  Roscellmus  He  was  a  tauon  at 
Compiegne  when  m  1092  he  was  ordered  by  the 
Synod  of  Soissons  to  recant  lus  doctrines  concern- 
ing the  Trinity  He  recanted  and  fled  to  England, 
but  later  returned  to  France  He  was  an  opponent 
of  Anselm  and  a  teacher  of  Abelard,  with  whom 
he  later  had  a  violent  quarrel  A  letter  answering 
Abelard's  attack  is  the  only  writing  of  Roscelm 
which  has  been  preserved  Ros<  elm  has  often  been 
called  the  originator  of  nominalism  He  was 
certamly  opposed  to  the  realists,  though  his  own 
doctrines  are  somewhat  obscure.  That  he  was, 
strictly  speaking,  a  tritheist  (one  who  teaches  that 
the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  are  distinct  in- 
dividuals) has  albo  been  questioned  Ho  seems  to 
have  considered  the  separate  persons  as  separate 
beings,  having  a  single  will  and  power 

Roscher,  Wilhelm  (vll'hglm  rd'shur).  1817-94, 
German  economist  Criticizing  classical  economic 
theorists,  he  founded  tho  historical  school  of  eco- 
nomics His  chief  work  is  Syxtem  der  Volkswirt- 
schaft  (5  vols ,  1854-94,  Eng  tr  of  13th  ©d , 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  1878) 

Roscius,  Quiotus  (kwtn'tus  r&'shus),  c  125  B  C  -62 
B  C.,  Roman  actor  Born  a  slave  at  Solomum,  he 
became  the  greatest  actor  of  his  time  From  the 
dictator  Sulla,  Roscius  received  the  honor  of  the 
gold  ring  signifying  equestrian  rank  In  a  lawsuit 
Cicero,  whom  ho  had  taught  elocution,  defended 
him  by  an  extant  oration,  Pro  Q  Roecio  Comoedo 
In  British  dramas  the  appellation  "young  Roecius" 
was  bestowed  upon  William  Henry  West  BETTY, 
and  actors  of  distinction  have  often  been  called  the 
"new  Roscius  " 

Roscoe,  Sir  Henry  Enfield  (r&'sko),  1833-1915,  Eng- 
lish chemist  He  was  professor  (1857-87)  at  Owens 
College,  Manchester  In  1884  he  was  knighted 
He  is  known  for  his  work,  with  R  W  Bunsen,  in 
photochemistry  and  for  his  study  and  analysis  of 
vanadium  compounds  and  his  isolation  of  the  metal 
He  wrote  two  standard  works,  Elementary  Chem- 
Mtry  (1860)  and,  with  Carl  Schorlemmer,  A  Trea- 
tise on  Chemistry  (3  vols  ,  1877-84)  See  his  auto- 
biography (1906) ,  study  by  T  E  Thorpe  (1916). 

Roscoe,  William,  1753-1831,  English  historian  and 
authoi .  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1774  and  later, 
as  a  mem  be  i  of  Pai  homent,  fought  against  the  slave 
trade  (1806)  The  Uff  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  ( 1795) , 
hie  principal  histoucal  work,  received  praise,  but 
his  Life  of  Leo  X  (1805)  was  severely  criticized  In 
1806  he  contributed  a  children's  classic,  The  Butter- 
fly's Ball  and  the  Grasshopper's  Feast,  to  the  Gentlc- 
man't  Magazine  See  biographies  by  C  S  Jones 
(1931)  and  G  W  Mathews  (1931) 

Roscoe.  1  Borough  (pop  1,372),  SW  Pa,  on  the 
Monongaheltt  and  8  of  Pittsburgh,  me  1892  2 
City  (pop  1,160),  W  Texas,  near  Sweetwater,  me 
1907  It  has  railroad  shops,  grain  elevators,  and 
cotton  gins 

Roscommon,  Wentworth  Dillon,  4th  earl  of  (r6sk6'- 
mun),  1633 '-1685,  English  poet  and  scholar,  b 
Ireland  One  of  the  first  to  praise  Milton's  genius, 
he  himself  mado  a  blank- verse  translation  (1680)  of 
Horace's  Are  poetva  and  wrote  an  Essay  on  Trans- 
lated Verse  (1684) 

Roscommon  (rftskcVmun),  inland  county  (951  sq 
mi  ,  pop  72,510),  N  central  Ireland,  in  Connaught 
The  county  town  is  Roscommon  A  part  of  the  cen- 
tral plain  of  Ireland,  the  region  is  low-lying  and 
contains  many  lakes  (Lough  Allen  and  Lough  Ree) 
and  bogs.  The  River  Shannon,  which  lorme  the 
eastern  border,  and  the  Suck,  which  borders  the 
county  on  the  west,  are  the  principal  rivers  It  is  an 
agricultural  county,  chiefly  pasturing  cattle  and 
sheep  Roscommon  was  organized  aa  a  shire  with 
its  present  boundaries  in  1579. 
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Roscommon,  town  (pop,  2,038),  county  town  of  Co. 
Ro&common,  Ireland  It  has  a  Dominican  priory 
and  a  castle,  both  dating  from  the  13th  cent 

Rose,  Gustav  (coos'taf  rft'zu).  1798-1873,  German 
mineralogist  He  served  as  professor  at  the  Uiuv 
of  Berlin  from  1839  and  as  director  of  the  Royal 
Mineralogies!  Museum  from  1869.  Noted  espe- 
cially as  a  crvstallographer,  he  advanced  the  scien- 
tific study  of  rocks  His  brother,  Heinrich  Rose 
(hln'rfkh),  1795-1864,  an  analytical  chemist,  was 
professor  at  the  Umv  of  Berlin  from  1835  He 
demonstrated  (1844)  that  niobium  (columbium) 
and  tantalum  are  dulfeient  elements 

Rose,  Sit  John,  1820-88,  Canadian  lawyer  and  poli- 
tician, b.  Scotland.  He  went  to  Canada  in  1836, 
was  called  (1842)  to  the  bar  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
became  a  noted  lawyet  in  Montreal  In  the  Mac- 
donald-Cai  tier  administration,  bo  was  appointed 

(1857)  solicitor  general  for   Lower  Canada  and 

(1858)  minister  of  public  works    He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  conference  hold  at  London  m  1866-67,  at 
which    Canadian    confederation    measures    were 
framed,  and  m  1868,  aftei  the  resignation  of  Sii 
Alexander  Gait,  Rose  became  minister  of  finance 
for  the  dominion    He  resigned  m  1869  and  went  to 
England  to  live  and  was  created  baronet  in  1870 

Rose.  John  Holland,  1855-1942,  English  historian 
Educated  at  Manchester  and  Cambridge  universi- 
ties, he  was  a  reader  in  history  (1911-19)  at  Cam- 
bridge and  professor  of  naval  history  there  from 
1919  until  his  retirement  in  1933  An  authority  on 
the  Napoleonic  era,  he  was  noted  for  careful  use 
of  archival  materials  and  corrected  old  erroneous 
interpretations  His  Life  of  Napoleon  I  (2  vols  , 
1902)  is  masterly  Hus  other  historical  works  in- 
clude The  Dtvelopment  of  the  European  Nations, 
1870-1900  (1905,  6th  rev  ed  ,  1922,  bringing  the 
account  to  1921)  and  Nationality  in  Modem  His- 
tory (1916)  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  The 
Cambridge  History  of  the  Biitish  Empire  and  con- 
tributed to  other  similar  works 

Rose,  Joseph  Nelson,  1862-1928,  American  bota- 
nist, b.  near  Liberty,  Ind  ,  grad  Wabash  College, 
1885  He  was  associated  (1894-1928)  with  the  U  S 
National  Museum  and  was  research  associate 
(1912  23)  of  tho  Carnegie  Institution,  both  in 
Washington,  D.C  Ho  made  a  special  study  of 
cacti,  several  genera  being  named  for  him  Besides 
numerous  scientific  papers,  he  wrote  Notes  on  Use- 
ful Plants  of  Mexico  (1899)  and  Monograph  of  North 
American  Umbtlliferae  (1901)  and  collaborated  in 
other  books 

Rose,  Mary  Swartz,  1874-1941,  American  nutrition 
expert,  b  Newark,  Ohio,  grad  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  (B  S  .  1900),  Ph  D  Yale,  1909.  A  teach- 
er from  1899,  she  joined  the  faculty  of  Teachers 
College  in  1909  and  became  professor  m  1921  She 
was  a  director  (1918-19)  of  the  Bureau  of  Conser- 
vation of  the  Fedeial  Food  Board  and  of  the  New 
York  state  food  commission  Her  writings  include 
A  Laboratory  Handbook  for  Dietetics  (1 912,  rev  ed  , 
1937),  Feeding  the  Famuu  (1916,  rev  ed  ,  1940), 
The  Foundations  of  Nutrition  (1927,  rov  od  ,  1938), 
and  Teaching  Nutrition  to  I3oys  arid  Girls  (1932) 

rose,  wild  and  cultivated  plant,  native  to  the  North- 
ern Hemispheie  but  known  and  g/own  all  over  tho 
world  in  many  hundreds  of  varieties  The  blossoms 
may  be  single  or  double,  in  white,  yellow,  and  many 
shades  of  pink  and  red,  and  usually  fragrant  Tho 
thorny  plant  langes  in  size  from  a  tiny  rock-garden 
form  to  a  spreading,  climbing  vine  The  foliage  is 
often  fragrant,  as  in  the  European  SWEET  mub-R 
The  rose  has  been  a  favoi  ite  flower  in  many  lands 
since  prehistoric  times  It  appears  in  the  earliest 
art,  poetry,  and  tradition  It  has  been  used  in  in- 
numerable way  s  in  decoration  In  ancient  times  it 
was  used  medicinally — Pliny  lists  32  remedies 
made  of  its  petals  and  leaves.  Formerly  it  was 
eaten  in  salads  and  conserves.  It  waa  sacred  to 
Aphiodtte  and  was  a  favorite  flower  of  the  Romans, 
who  spread  its  culture  wherever  their  armies  con- 
quered Among  the  old  species  are  tho  damask  rose 
and  the  cabbage  01  hundied-leaved  rose,  cultivated 
in  tho  Old  Woild  for  ATTAR  OF  HOBEH  Tho  famous 
loses  of  England  include  the  white  rose  that  was  tho 
emblem  of  the  house  of  Yoik  and  the  red  rose  of 
tho  house  of  Lancaster  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  as 
well  as  the  variegated  red  and  white  rot>e  (now 
called  the  Yoik  and  Lancaster)  which  was  the  de- 
vice of  the  Tudors  because  it  united  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancastei  The  RAMBLER,  tea,  and  hy- 
brid tea  roses  are  of  more  recent  origin,  tho  result 
of  modern  rose  culture  which  really  began  when  the 
East  India  Company's  ships  brought  new  evor- 
blooming  or  monthly  roses  from  the  Orient  Tho 
rose  is  the  emblem  of  England  and  the  flower  of 
New  York  state,  the  wild  rose,  of  Iowa,  the  praino 
rose,  of  North  Dakota,  and  the  American  Beauty, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Rose  shows  are  held 
annually  in  many  cities,  and  rose  carnivals  in  sev- 
eral ,  rose  gardens  are  often  important  parts  of  civic 
parks  and  private  gardens  Although  roses  are 
easy  to  giow  in  most  soils,  many  varieties  require 
careful  annual  pruning  and  constant  spraying 
against  disease  and  insect  pests  during  the  growing 
season,  See  the  American  Rose  Annual,  issued  by 
the  American  Rose  Society,  E.  A.  Bunyard,  Old 
Garden  ROM*  (1937);  J.  H  MoFarUnd,  Modern 


Ro*e»  (3d  ed.,  1047);  R.  C.  Allen,  Rote*  for  Every 
Garden  (1948). 

Roseau  (r6'«6,  rSsoO,  village  (pop  1,775),  oo.  seat 
of  Roseau  oo.,  NW  Minn.,  near  the  Canadian  line 
W  of  Lake  of  the  Woods  It  is  a  port  of  entry  and 
a  trade  and  shipping  center  for  a  farm  area 

Rosebery,  Archibald  Piuhp  Primrose,  5th  earl  of 
(rfla'burS),  1847-1929,  English  statesman.  He 
succeeded  his  grandfather  as  earl  m  1868.  Rosebery 
waa  (1881-^83)  an  undersecretary  for  home  affairs 
and  held  the  position  of  foreign  seuetary  under 
William  Gladstone  in  1886  and  from  1892  to  1894 
In  the  latter  office  he  advocated  a  form  of  imperial 
federation  In  1894  he  succeeded  Gladstone  as 
prime  minister  but  was  forced  to  resign  in  1895 
because  of  a  split  in  the  support  of  the  Liberal 
party  He  became  tho  leader  of  the  Liberal  Im- 
perialist division  of  the  party,  but  retired  fiom 
politics  in  1905  when  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
was  chosen  as  Liberal  prime  minister  He  wrote  a 
number  of  historical  monographs,  including 
William  Pitt  (1891),  Sir  Robert  Peel  (1899), 
Napoleon  (1900),  Oliver  Cromwell  (1900),  and 
Chatham  (1910)  See  biography  by  his  son-in-law, 
R  O  A.  Crewe-M  lines,  1st  marquess  of  Crewe 
(1931) 

Rosebud,  city  (pop  1,842),  E  central  Texas,  S  of 
Waco,  m  a  farming  area,  settled  1890,  me  1906 

Rosebud,  river  of  SE  Montana,  a  tributary  of  the 
Yellowstone  It  is  also  called  Rosebud  Crook 
On  its  banks  Indians  under  CRAZY  HORJJK  defeated 
U  S  troops  under  Gen  George  CROOK  ui  June, 
1876 

Roseburg,  city  (pop  4,924),  co  seat  of  Douglas  co  , 
SW  Oregon,  S  of  Eugene  and  on  the  Umpqua,  set- 
tled c  1851,  mo  1872  It  is  a  jail  and  trade  c  entei , 
with  fruit  canneries  and  lumber  mills  A  U  S  vet- 
erans' hospital  is  here 

Rosecrans,  William  Starke  (r&z'kranz),  1818-98, 
Union  general  m  the  Civil  War,  b  Kingston,  Ohio, 
grad  West  Point,  1842  He  resigned  from  the  army 
in  1854  but  in  April,  1861,  became  volunteci  aide- 
de-camp  to  G  B  McClellan  and  helped  to  01  ganize 
the  Ohio  Homo  Guards  Rosecrana  was  made  a 
brigadiot  general  (May,  1861),  operated  success- 
fully against  the  Confederates  in  W  Viigima  (July, 
1861-Apiil,  1862),  and  was  promoted  majoi  genotal 
(March,  1862)  As  commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Mississippi,  he  was  victorious  at  IUKA  and  CORINTH 
(Sept  -Oct  ,  1862)  In  Nov  ,  1862,  Rosecrans  suc- 
ceeded D  C  BU&LL  m  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  (formerly  called  the  Aimy  of  the 
Ohio)  and  one  month  later  opposed  Braxton  BR\UO 
m  the  battle  of  MuRtRaasBORO,  which  ended  in  a 
Confederate  retreat  In  the  CHATTANOOGA  CAM- 
PAIGN, ho  ably  outmaneuvered  Bragg,  but  the 
Confederates  thoroughly  defeated  him  at  Chicka- 
mauga  (Sopt ,  1863)  Relieved  of  his  command, 
Rosecrans  for  a  time  duectod  operations  in  Mis- 
soun  After  resigning  fiom  the  army  in  1867,  he 
became  minister  to  Mexico  (lHt>8-6°<),  membei  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  (1881-85),  and  tegis- 
ter  of  the  Treasury  (1885-93)  An  act  of  Congress 
(1889)  reappomtod  him  bugadier  general  on  tho 
retired  list 

Rosedale,  city  (pop  >  2,063),  a  co  seat  o/  Bolivar  co  , 
NW  Miss  ,  on  the  Mississippi  and  N  of  Greenville 
It  has  fishing  and  farming  activities 

Rosegger,  Peter  (pa'tur  r6'zeijur),  1843-1918,  Aus- 
trian novelist  He  wiote  many  tales  and  novels  of 
Styrian  peasant  life,  which  he  knew  at  first  hand, 
having  been  a  shepherd  boy  and  an  itinerant  tailor 
Beginning  to  write  almost  without  education,  he  re- 
ceived the  means  to  study  through  an  interested 
editoi  His  work  became  very  popular  in  German- 
speaking  countries  and  abroad  Roseggor  was  crit- 
ical of  modem  life  and  progress  A  strong  religious 
viewpoint  gives  his  work  a  didactic  tendency  His 
voluminous  writings  include  Das  Volksleben  in 
Steiermark  [folk  life  m  Styua]  (1875),  Die  Schnften 
des  Walfochulmeisters  (1875,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Forest 
Schoolmaster,  1901),  Der  Gottsucher  (1893,  Eng  tr  , 
The  God-Seeker,  1901),  and  several  autobiograph- 
ical works,  notably  Waldheimat  (1877,  Eng  tr  ,  The 
Forest  Farm,  1912),  Als  ich  jung  noih  tvar  (while  I 
was  still  young]  (1894),  and  Mein  Weltleben  [my  life 
in  the  world]  (1898) 

Rose  Island,  coral  atoll,  most  easterly  of  the  Samoan 
islands  It  is  150  mi  E  of  Pagopago,  Tutuila  Rose 
Island  was  claimed  m  1921  by  the  United  States. 

Roseland,  borough  (pop.  1,556),  NE  N  J  ,  W  of 
Newark,  me  1908 

Roselle  (rozel'),  borough  (pop  13,597),  NE  N.J, 
near  Elizabeth,  mo  1894 

Roselle  Park,  borough  (pop  9,661),  NE  N  J.,  near 
Roselle,  me  1901 

rose  mallow  •  see  HIBISCUS. 

rosemary  (r&z'mar"§)  [ultimately  from  Latin, -dew 
of  the  sea],  widely  cultivated  evergreen  shrub 
(Rosmannus  ojhcinalis)  of  the  mint  family,  fairly 
hardy  and  native  to  the  Mediterranean  region  It 
has  small  light  blue  flowers  The  aromatic  leaves, 
whitish  beneath,  are  used  for  seasoning,  and  the  oil 
is  used  in  perfume  and  medicine.  Rosemary  from 
ancient  times  has  been  regarded  as  a  token  of  con- 
stancy and  remembrance.  In  Hamlet  (iv  5)  Ophelia 
says,  "There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance." 
There  is  »  pros ti  ate  variety. 


Cross  ref  treaces  are  tedkated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  <at«t  peja  I. 


Roomont,  village,  Montgomery  oo  ,  8E  Pa  ,  seat  of 
Roaemont  College  (Catholic;  for  women;  1921). 

rose  mo«:  see  PORTULACA. 

Rosentoi,  Milton  Joseph  (ro'zunou),  1809-1948, 
American  sanitarian,  b  Philadelphia,  M  D  Univ 
of  Pennsylvania,  1889  He  served  in  the  U.S  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  as  surgeon  (1890-1909)  and  as 
member  of  the  national  health  council  (from  1929). 
He  was  professor  of  preventive  medicine  and  hy- 
giene at  Harvard  (1909-35)  and  director  of  the  di- 
vision of  public  health,  Univ  of  North  Carolina 
(from  1936)  He  wrote  many  works  m  his  field 

Rosenberg,  Alfred  (ili'frftt  rfl'zimWrk),  1893-1946, 
German  National  Socialist  loader  He  was  born  in 
Reval  (now  Tallinn,  Estonia) ,  whore  he  wan  a 
teacher  until  he  fled  (1918)  before  the  Red  Army 
to  Germany  There  he  joined  the  National  Social- 
ist party  and  became  the  editor  of  the  party  organ, 
Der  vtilkitche  Beobachter  The  author  of  an  anti- 
Christian  anti-Semitic,  and  neopagan  book,  Der 
Mythus  des  SO  Jahrhunderts  [the  myth  of  the  20th 
cent  ]  (1930),  he  supplied  Hitler  with  the  spurious 
philosophical  and  scientific  basis  of  his  racist  doc- 
trine (see  NATIONAL  SOCIALISM)  In  1941  he  was 
appointed  minister  for  the  occupied  Eastern  terri- 
tories Responsible  for  the  poisoning  of  millions  of 
minds  and  the  death  of  millions  of  persons,  Rosen- 
berg was  prosecuted  as  a  war  criminal  at  the  Nur- 
emberg trial  (1945-46),  convicted,  and  executed 
See  Memoir  B  of  Alfred  Rosenberg  (1949) 

Rosenberg  (ro'zunburg),  city  (pop  3,467),  3  Texas, 
SW  of  Houston  and  near  Richmond,  me  1902 
Founded  with  the  coming  of  the  railroad  in  1883, 
it  drew  German  and  Czech  immigrants  and  grew  as 
market  and  shipping  center  for  a  rural  area  now 
producing  cotton,  rice,  and  truck  There  are  some 
oil  wella 

Rosendale,  village  (pop  671),  BE  N  Y  ,  on  Rondout 
Creek  and  SW  of  Kingston,  me  1890  On  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Canal,  it  was  known  for  its  pro- 
duction and  shipping  of  Rosendale  cement 

Rosenfeld,  Morris  (rfi'zunfMt),  1862-1924,  Jewish 
poet,  b  Russian  Poland  In  1886  he  settled  in  New 
York,  where  he  edited  the  New  Yorker  Morgenblatt 
and  later  also  the  Jewish  Annals  His  Lifrter  Buch 
(1897)  was  translated  into  English  by  Leo  Wiener 
as  Songs  from  the  Ghetto  It  has  also  boon  trans- 
lated into  a  number  of  European  languages  Roa- 
enfeld,  sings  of  the  sweatshop  in  such  poems  as 
"Mom  Ingele"  and  "Cradle  Song  " 

Rosenthal,  Mom  (rno'rlts  roVmtal),  18P.2-1946, 
Polish  pianist,  pupil  of  Liszt  Ho  first  appeared  m 
the  United  States  in  1888,  assisted  by  Fritz  Kreis- 
Icr,  in  a  concert  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Ho  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  pianists  of  his 
time,  returning  his  powers  almost  until  the  end  of 
his  life 

Rosenwald,  Julius  (rfl'znnw&ld),  1862-1932,  \meri- 
can  merchant  and  philanthropist,  b  Springfield, 
111  He  was  president  (1910-25),  and  later  chair- 
man of  the  board,  of  the  mail-order  house  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Company  He  established  in  1917  the 
Julius  Rosenwald  Fund,  which  was  largely  used  to 
establish  rural  schools  for  Negroes  His  many 
philanthropies  included  also  Jewish  relief  in  the 
Near  East,  Jewish  colonization  in  Russia,  funds  for 
Y  M  C  A  and  Y  W  C  A  buildings  in  cities  with 
largo  Nogro  populations,  and  grants  to  educational 
institutions  See  biography  by  M  R  Werner 
(1939) 

rose  of  Jericho,  desert  annual  plant  of  Asia  Minor 
(Anaatatica  hierochitntira) ,  a  RESURRECTION  PLANT 
The  branches  curl  into  a  ball  at  maturity,  after 
which  the  plant,  in  its  native  habitat,  is  blown 
about  by  the  wind  and  the  seeds  are  dispersed 
Another  plant  (O<lontonpfrmum  pygmaeum)  of  the 
.same  region  has  similar  properties  and  is  also  called 
rose  of  Jericho 

Rose  of  Lima,  Stint  (18'mu),  1580-1617,  Peruvian 
Dominican  tertiary,  of  Spanish  fanulv  She  was  re- 
markable for  pious  austerities  St  Rose  was  can- 
oniaed  in  1671  (the  first  canonised  saint  of  the  New 
World),  and  her  shnne  is  at  Lima  Feast  Aug  30 

rose  of  Sharon  or  shrubby  althea  (altheAi),  common 
ornamental  Asiatic  shrub  (Hibiscus  synacits),  cul- 
tivated elsewhere  for  its  showy  single  or  double 
flowers  in  white,  rose,  and  purple,  resembling  the 
blooms  of  the  hollyhock  The  shrub  often  reaches 
the  size  of  a  small  tiee,  some  forms  having  vari- 
egated leaves  One  species  of  St-John's-wort  is 
called  rose  of  Sharon  The  rose  of  Sharon  of  the 
Scriptures  (Cant  2  1)  is  thought  to  be  either  a 
NARCISSUS  or  the  MEADOW  SAFFRON 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  see  TBRRB  HAUTE,  Ind 

Roses,  Wars  of  the,  traditional  name  given  to  the 
intermittent  struggle  for  the  throne  of  England 
between  the  noble  house  of  LANCASTER  (whose 
badge  was  a  red  rose),  and  the  noble  house  of  YORK 
(whose  badge  was  a  white  rose)  from  1466  to  14S5 
The  Lancastrian  house,  since  the  deposition  of 
Richard  II  1399),  had  held  the  throne  m  the  per- 
sons of  Henry  IV,  Henry  V,  and  HENRY  VI,  when 
about  the  middle  of  the  century  Richard,  duke  of 
YORK,  came  to  the  front  as  the  leader  of  the  op- 
position to  William  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk, 
Edmund  Beaufort,  duke  of  SOMBKBET,  and  the 
queen,  MARGARET  or  ANJOU,  who  were  in  control 
of  the  weak  Henry  VI.  .The  York  party  gained 
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popular  support  from  discontent  over  the  failure  of 
English  arms  in  defense  of  the  French  provinces 
In  1450  Suffolk  was  impeached,  banished,  and  then 
murdered  as  he  was  leaving  the  kingdom  This  was 
followed  by  the  rebellion  of  Jack  CADE  (1450) 
which  indicated  strongly  that  the  losses  in  France, 
the  corruption  and  waste  at  court,  and  political 
rather  than  social  grievances  were  at  the  bottom  of 
popular  unrest  In  the  same  year  Richard  returned 
to  England,  forced  the  king  to  recognize  him,  and 
demanded  the  removal  of  Somerset  Although  both 
sides  raised  armies,  Richard  was  induced  to  dis- 
perse his  troops  by  promises  which  were  subsequent- 
ly not  kept  The  situation  was  complicated  by  the 
insanity  of  the  king  (1453)  and  the  birth  of  a  son 
to  Queen  Margaret  Richard  managed  to  gain  the 
position  of  protector,  but  this  lasted  only  until 
the  king  recovered,  late  in  1454  Richard  was 
excluded  from  the  royal  council  at  Leicester  (1454) 
and  resorted  to  arms  The  opposing  factions  met 
at  St  Albans  (1455),  whore  Somerset  was  killed 
and  the  Yorkists  were  victondus  over  the  royal 
party,  now  led  by  Queen  Margaret  This  first 
battle  of  St  Albans  is  usually  taken  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  Richard  again 
served  as  protector  during  another  short  period 
when  the  king  lost  his  reason,  and  comparative 
quiet  ensued,  broken  only  by  minor  personal  feuds 
In  1459  both  parties  were  onoe  again  in  arms,  and 
the  royal  forces  succeeded  in  driving  the  Yorkist 
leaders  out  of  England  In  1460  the  Yorkists,  the 
earl  of  Warwick  and  the  earl  of  March,  returned  to 
defeat  and  capture  the  king  at  the  buttle  of  North- 
ampton Richard  hurried  to  London  to  assert 
his  claims  to  the  throne,  which  were,  b>  laws  of 
stric  t  inheritance,  perhaps  better  than  those  of 
Henry  VI  A  compromise  was  effected,  Henry 
retained  the  crown,  and  York  and  his  heirs  were 
declared  successors  Queen  Margaret,  whose  son 
was  thus  disinherited,  raised  an  army  in  the  north 
and  defeated  (1460)  the  Yorkists  at  Wakeheld 
Richard  was  killed  in  this  battle  and  his  claims 
devolved  upon  his  son,  the  earl  of  March,  but 
Hichard  Neville,  earl  of  WARWICK,  became  the  real 
leader  of  the  Yorkist  party  Margaret,  advancing 
towards  London,  defeated  (1461)  Warwick  m  the 
second  battle  of  St  Albans  and  rescued  the  king. 
The  earl  of  March,  meanwhile,  had  secured  (1461)  a 
Yorkist  victory  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  marched  into 
London  unopposed,  and  assumed  the  throne  as 
EDWARD  IV  With  Warwick  he  pursued  the  Lan- 
castrians northward  and  defeated  them  (1461) 
near  Towton  Henry  and  Margaret,  with  S<  ottish 
aid,  continued  troublesome  in  the  north  until  the 
Yorkist  victories  of  Hexham  and  Hedgeley  Moor 
(1464)  A  truce  was  made  with  Scotland,  Mar- 
garet fled  to  France,  and  the  deposed  Henry  was 
captured  and  put  into  the  Tower  (1465)  The  Lan- 
castrian cause  seomod  hopeless,  but  about  this 
tune  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  Warwick  and 
Edward  after  the  king's  marriage  to  Elizabeth 
WOODVII  LE  in  1464  Warwick  secured  the  support 
of  the  king's  brother  George,  duke  of  CLARENCE, 
and  fomented  the  rebellions  of  Robin  of  Redesdale 
(146")  and  Sir  Robert  Welles  (1470)  These  were 
crushed,  and  Warwick  and  Clarence  fled  to  l<ran<e 
(1470)  Warwick  became  reconciled  with  Margaret 
and,  supported  by  Louis  XI  of  France,  crossed  to 
England,  entered  London  during  Edward's  ab- 
sence, and  restored  Henry  VI.  Edward  fled  to  tho 
Netherlands  and  received  tho  support  of  Louis 
XI 's  enemy,  Charles  tho  Bold  Ho  returned  to 
England  in  1471,  was  reconciled  with  Clarence, 
regained  London,  and  recaptured  Henry  Edward 
defeated  Warwick  and  then  Margaret  at  the  battles 
of  Barnet  and  Tewkesbury  (1471)  Warwick  and 
Henry's  son  Edward  were  killed,  Margaret  was 
imprisoned,  and  shortly  thereafter  Henry  died, 

Frobably  slain  at  the  orders  of  Edward  IV  Edward 
V  was  succeeded  by  his  12-year  old  son,  EDWARD  V 
(1483),  but  soon  the  boy's  uncle  Richard,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  gained  complete  control  and  then  be- 
came king  as  RICHARD  III  Ru  hard's  ruthlessness 
and  the  murder  of  Edward  V  and  his  brother  in  the 
Tower  created  opposition  and  advanced  the  for- 
tunes of  Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  RK  hmond,  the  Lan- 
castrian claimant  Henry  Stafford,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, led  an  unsuccessful  revolt  in  1483,  in  1485 
Henry  landed  from  France,  gained  supporters  on 
his  march  through  England,  and  defeated  Richard 
at  Bosworth  Field  Richard  was  killed  in  the 
battle  and  Henry  ascended  tho  throne  as  HENRY 
VII  He  secured  tho  right  of  succession  for  himself 
and  his  heirs  from  Parliament  and  further  strength- 
ened his  title  by  marrying  Edward  IV's  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  thus  uniting  the  houses  of  Lancaster 
and  York  Except  for  two  efforts  to  place  pre- 
tenders on  the  throne  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  were 
ended  It  is  generally  said  that  with  them  ended 
feudalism  in  England,  since  the  nobles  who  par- 
ticipated suffered  heavy  loss  of  life  and  property 
and  were  too  weak  to  contest  the  rise  of  the  mon- 
archy under  the  Tudors  The  middle  and  lower 
classes,  largely  indifferent  to  the  struggle,  emerged 
with  a  strong  desire  for  order  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration. See  Sir  J.  H  Ramsay,  Lancaster  and 
York  (1892);  Sir  Charles  Oman,  The  History  of 
England,  1377-1488  (1906);  K.  H.  Vickera,  Eng- 
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land  in  the  Later  Middle  Ages  (1930). 

Roseto  (rosS'to),  borough  (pop  1,778),  E  Pa  ,  near 
Easton  and  the  Delaware  river,  inc.  1910.  There 
are  slate  quarries  close  by 

Rosetown,  town  (pop  1,563),  SW  Sank  ,  SW  of  Sas- 
katoon, in  wheat  country  It  has  grain  elevators. 

Rosetsu,  Nagasawa  (na'gasa'wa  ro'setHoo),  1755- 
90,  Japanese  landscape  painter  Hia  playful  pup- 
pies and  other  animals  in  his  landscape  scenes  are 
original  and  humorous 

Rosetta  (roxfi'tu),  Arabic  Rashid,  city  (pop  28,698), 
Egypt,  near  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  the  Nile  Found- 
ed m  the  9th  cent ,  Rosetta  was  once  important  m 
commerce  Today  there  la  rice  growing  and  fishing 
The  Rosetta  stone  is  a  basalt  slab  inscribed  by 
priests  of  Ptolemy  V  in  hieroglyphic,  demotic,  and 
Greek  Troops  of  Napoleon  found  it  near  the  city 
in  1799,  it  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1801  and 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum  It  gave  CHAMPOL- 
LION,  Thomas  Young,  and  others  the  key  to  Egyp- 
tian HIEROC.^i  PHIC 

Roictti,  Constantin  (kdnstanten'  roseV),  1816-35, 
Rumanian  states  man  He  took  part  m  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  and  after  a  period  of  exile  in  Paris  he 
returned  ui  1801  to  Rumania,  was  elected  deputy, 
and  in  I860  was  made  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion After  1866  he  was  in  a  revolutionary  group 
opposing  Cuea  He  was  president  of  the  chamber 
in  1877  and  minister  of  the  interior  (1881-82)  He 
wrote  verse  and  translated  Byron  and  Lamartine 

Roseville.  1  City  (pop  0,653),  N  central  Calif  ,  NE 
of  Sacramento ,  me  1900  It  is  a  fruit-shipping  cen- 
ter, with  an  airport  and  railroad  shops,  in  the  Sac- 
ramento valley  a  Village  (pop  1,061),  Will,  SW 
of  Galeaburg,  in  a  farm  and  coal  area,  me  1875 
3  Residential  village  (pop  9,023),  SE  Mich  ,  north- 
east suburb  of  Detroit,  me  1926  There  is  a  sheet- 
metal  plant  here  4  Village  (pop  1,320),  SE  central 
Ohio,  SW  of  Zanesville  Clay  products  are  manu- 
factured, and  there  are  coal  mines  here 

rose  window,  large,  t  ircular  stone-tracened  window 
of  tho  medieval  church,  the  most  noted  being  those 
of  French  Gothic  cathedrals  Circular  windows, 
usually  ornamented  by  shafts  radiating  from  a 
small  center  circle,  appeared  m  the  Romanesque 
churches  of  both  England  and  the  Continent 
These  wheel  windows  are  the  rudimentary  form 
preceding  the  elaborate  rose  windows  The  latter, 
m  their  full  development,  were  mostly  used  in 
France,  where  they  appear  in  practically  every  im- 
portant cathedral,  either  over  tho  center  portal  of 
tho  west  front  or  on  at  least  one  of  the  transept 
ends  The  early  examples,  as  on  the  west  facade 
of  the  cathedral  at  Chartres  (12th-13th  cent), 
were  failed  with  plate  TRACERY,  pierced  from  a  stone 
slab  With  the  perfection  of  bar  tracery,  the  typi- 
cal rose,  as  in  the  cathedral  at  Rhcims  (13th-14th 
cent )  and  in  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  (12th-14th 
cent ),  was  filled  with  numerous  radiating  bars  and 
intermediate  bars,  joining  to  form  pointed  arches 
at  their  outer  ends  The  arches  themselves  were 
in  turn  filled  with  trefoils,  quatrefoils,  etc  These 
radiating  traceries  furnish  the  term  Rayonnant  for 
the  middle  period  (c  1220-1350)  of  French  Gothic 
In  the  final  or  flamboyant  period  (1350-c  1525) 
tho  bars  were  arranged  in  wavy  curves  and  more 
intricate  patterns  This  rich  and  closely  packed 
tracery,  as  m  the  fine  transept  window  of  St  Oueii 
at  Rouen,  suggests  the  design  of  an  open  rose. 

rosewood,  popular  name  for  the  ornamental  wood  of 
several  species  of  tropical  trees,  especially  for  the 
heartwood  of  certain  leguminous  trees  of  Brazil  of 
the  genera  Dalbfrgia  and  Machaenum  Brazilian 
rosewood  or  jacaranda  (Dalhergia  nigra)  is  one  of 
the  best  woods  of  the  country,  important  in  com- 
merce for  300  >ears  It  ia  obtained  from  tho  pur- 
plish-black heartwood  of  old  trees,  is  rather  oily, 
fragrant — whence  the  name — and  durable,  and  is 
used  whole  or  in  veneers  for  piano  casings  and  other 
kinds  of  cabinetwork  and  for  tools,  instruments, 
brush  backs,  and  other  articles  East  Indian  rose- 
wood, another  spec  les  of  Dalbergia,  is  also  called 
blackwood  Honduras  rosewood,  also  of  the  same 
genus,  is  now  used  chiefly  in  percussion  instruments 
where  Brazilian  rosewood  was  formerly  employed 
Some  rosewoods  of  the  genus  have  been  introduced 
into  California  as  ornamental  and  timber  trees,  and 
one  of  the  rosewoods  of  the  genus  Machaenum  has 
also  been  introduced  into  the  S  Umted  States  as  an 
ornamental  tree  Jamaica  rosewood  comes  from  a 
tropical  tree  of  the  rue  family 

Rosh  (rftsh)  [Heb.-head],  son  of  Benjamin.  Gen 
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Rosh  ha-Shanah  (hu-sha'nu)  [Heb,»hoad  of  tho 
>earj,  the  Jewish  New  Year,  also  known  as  tho 
Foast  of  the  Trumpets  It  is  a  day  second  in  impor- 
tance only  to  tho  Day  of  Atonement  (Yom  Kip- 
pur)  It  is  observed  on  tho  first  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  Tishn,  occurring  usually  in  September. 
This  holy  day  is  held  in  very  great  reverence  as 
the  day  of  judgment,  when  all  the  people  of  the 
earth  pass  before  the  Lord  and  are  marked  in  the 
"Book  of  Life"  or  in  the  "Book  of  Death  "  The 
10  days  from  Rosh  ha-Shanah  to  and  including 
Yom  Kippur  are  observed  as  days  of  penitence 
A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  New  Year  ia  the 
blowing  of  a  trumpet  (shofar — a  ram's  horn)  which 
summons  Jews  to  their  penitential  observance. 
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RoiicUre  (rO'rfklAr*),  city  (pop  1,774),  extreme  SE 
111 ,  on  the*Ohio,  inc  as  a  village  1874,  as  a  city 
1932 

Rosicrudans  (r5z!kr5o'shunj),  members  of  an  eso- 
teric society  or  group  of  societies,  who  claim  that 
their  order  has  been  in  existence  since  the  days  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  has  over  the  course  of  tune  in- 
cl  uded  many  of  the  world 's  sages    The  secret  learn- 
ing deals  with  occult  symbols — notably  the  rosy 
cross,  the  swastika,  and  the  pyramid — and  with 
writings  containing  cabalistic  messages  (e  g  ,  Her- 
mes Trismegistus)     Some  scholars  trace  modern 
Roaicruciamsm  to  the  16th-century  Christian  Ros- 
enkranz  [rose  cross],  the  pseudonym  of  Johann 
Valentin  Andreti,  but  some  of  the  ideas  soom  to 
have  been  current  earlier     The  adepts  are  called 
Illurnmati    The  society  was  variously  called  Broth- 
ers of  the  Rosy  Cross,  Rosy-Cross  Knights,  and 
Rosy-Cross   Philosophers      Some  students  doubt 
that  such  an  organization  over  existed  anciently  as 
claimed    They  believe  that  the  name  was  used  as  a 
device  for  arousing  attention,  by  Andrea  and  other 
theological  reformers  in  the  17th  and  18th  cent    In 
1614  Andrea  published  Fama  fraternitatis,  which 
caused  great  ex<  itement  in  Europe     In  1615  ap- 
peared the  Confc88io  rosae  crucis     An  obscure  con- 
nection seems  to  have  existed  between  the  Rosy 
Cross  and  Freemasonry     American  Rosicruciana 
are  largely  followers  of  thoosophical  doctrines    The 
llosicrucian  Order  (Ancient  Mystical  Order  Rosae 
Crucis)  has  headquarters  at  San  Jose,  Calif  ,  the 
Rosicrucian  Brotherhood  (Fraternitas  Rosae  Cru- 
cis) has  headquarters  in  Quakertown,  Pa  ,  and  the 
Society  of  Rosicrucians  (Socictas  Rosicruciana  in 
America)  has  a  center  in  New  York  city    Bee  A.  E 
Waite,  Heal  History  of  the  Rosicrucians  (1887),  H 
S  Lewis,  Rosicrucian  Questions  and  Answers  (1929) 
rosin  (rS'zIn)  or  colophony  (k&'luf6*ne,  kul6'funf>), 
solid  residue  obtained  from  crude  turpentine  (an 
oleoresm)  after  the  oil  of  turpentine  has  been  dis- 
tilled off     It  is  hard,  brittle,  translucent,  without 
taste,  but  with  a  faint  odor  of  pine  or  turpentine, 
usually  pale  yellow  or  amber,  its  color  and  general 
appearance  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  crude 
turpentine  used  and  the  method  employed  in  its 
preparation    Aa  a  result  several  grades  are  known, 
ranging  from  brownish  black  to  transparent  When 
prepared  from  crude  turpentine  obtained  aa  an  exu- 
dation from  various  species  of  pine,  it  is  called  gum 
rosin,  when  produced  from  turpentine  obtained 
from  wood,  wood  rosin    Chemically,  rosin  is  not  a 
single  substance  but  is  thought  to  ho  a  mixture  con- 
taining an  organic  acid  (abietic  acid)     It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  turpentine,  and  several  other  or- 
ganic solvents  and  m  solutions  of  various  hydrox- 
ides    It  is  used  in  making  some  soaps,  varnishes, 
paints,  sealing  wax,  and  cements,  for  treating  vio- 
lin bows,  as  a  dressing  for  machine  belting,  as  a 
sizing  material  for  paper ,  in  the  preparation  of  cer- 
tain metals  for  soldering,  and,  in  pharmacy,  in 
Borne  ointments,  plasters,  and  similar  preparations 
Acrobats  commonly  rub  it  (m  the  form  of  dust) 
upon  their  hands  and  the  soles  of  their  shoes,  as  do 
prize  fighters,  to  prevent  slipping     Rosin  soap  is 
prepared  by  treating  rosm  with  an  alkali    The  soap 
is  often  mixed  with  other  (fatty)  soaps,  increasing 
the  amount  of  suds,  but  its  presence  is  not  always 
of  advantage  since  the  soap  may  cause  stains 
rosmweed   gee  COMPASS  PLANT 
Rositten,  Latvia  see  RKZBKVE 
Roskilde  (r6s'  kuu),  city  (pop  23,497),  E  Zealand, 
Denmark,  W  of  Copenhagen     It  is  a  port  on  Ros- 
kilde Fjord  (an  inlet  of  the  Kattegat),  with  a  fish- 
ing fleet  and  with  various  industries,   including 
meat  packing,  canning,  distilling,  and  paper  mill- 
ing   One  of  the  oldest  Danish  cities,  Roskilde  was 
the  capital  of  Denmark  until  1443     Many  Danish 
kings    are    buried    in    its    magnificent   cathedral 
(llth-12th  cent )     Copenhagen,  the  new  capital, 
was  a  foundation  of  a  bishop  of  Roskilde,  which 
was  the  ecclesiastic  capital  of  Denmark  until  the 
suppression  (1536)  of  the  see  in  the  Reformation 
The  Lutheran  bishops  of  Zealand  subsequently  re- 
sided at  Copenhagen,  but  their  cathedral  was  that 
of  Roskilde     In  1923  Roskildo  again  became  an 
episcopal  see     By  the  Treaty  of  Roskilde  (1658) 
Denmark  c  eded  its  lands  in  S  Sweden  to  CHARLES, 
X  of  Sweden 

Roslavl  (r&'shivul,  rQsla'vul),  city  (pop  25,992),  W 
European  RSFSR,  SE  of  Smolensk  It  is  a  rail 
junction  and  the  center  of  an  agricultural  district 
Dating  from  the  14th  cent ,  it  was  chartered  (1408) 
under  Lithuanian  rule  and  passed  to  Russia  by  the 
Treaty  of  Andrusov  (1667).  In  the  Second  World 
War  it  was  the  center  of  heavy  fighting  and  was 
held  (1941-43)  by  the  Germans. 
Roslin  (rSz'Hn),  village,  Midlothian,  Scotland,  S  of 
Edinburgh  It  has  ruins  of  a  chapel  (15th  cent ) 
Roslyn  (rfiz'lm)  1  Village  (pop  972),  on  NW  Long 
Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  N  of  Mineola,  inc.  1932  It  is  a 
residential  suburb  of  New  York  William  Cullen 
Bryant's  home,  "Cedarmere,"  is  in  Roslyn  Bry- 
ant, his  wife,  and  his  son-in-law  Parke  Godwin  are 
buried  here  2  Coal-mining  city  (pop  1,743),  cen- 
tral Wash  ,  on  the  Yakima,  settled  1886,  me  1889 
Rosmini-Serbati,  Antonio  (anto'nyd  rozmS'ne-ser- 
ba'te),  1797-1855,  Italian  philosopher  and  theolo- 
gian. In  1828  he  founded  the  Institute  of  the 
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Brethren  of  Chanty  (Roaminians),  whose  members 
were  laymen  and  clergy  devoted  to  education  and 
charity,  a  work  which  spread  to  England  and  Amer- 
ica In  1830  Rosmini  wrote  Nuovo  saggw  gull  orv- 
gine  delle  idee  (Eng  tr  ,  Origin  of  Ideas.  1883-86), 
and  m  1848  Cinque  maghe  delta  Santa  Chiesa  (Eng 
tr  ,  The  Five  Wounds  of  the  Holy  Church,  1883)  ap- 
peared. This  aroused  instant  opposition,  particu- 
larly from  the  Jesuits,  and  it  was  placed  on  the  In- 
dex but  later  released  The  institutions  started  by 
Rosmim  still  are  in  operation  See  J  F  Bruno, 
Rosmim's  Contribution  to  Ethical  Philosophy  (1916) 
Rosny,  J  H.,  am*  (ring',  Una'),  pseud  of  Joseph 
Henri  Honor*  Boex  (zhdzef  are'  6n6r&'  bocks'), 
1856-1940,  and  J.  H  Rosny,  jeune  (zhun'),  pseud 
of  Slraphin  Justin  Francois  Bofx  (sarafe/  zhuste' 
froswa'),  1859-1948,  French  novelists  The  broth- 
ers were  among  the  original  members  of  the  Gon- 
court  Academy  Early  works,  under  the  pseudo- 
nym J  H  Rosny,  are  Le  Bilateral  (1887),  L' Im- 
molation (1887),  Daniel  Valgraive  (1891),  Vami- 
reh  (1892),  and  Le  Serment  (1896)  Some  of  these 
were  written  by  the  elder  Rosny  alone,  some  by 
both  After  1909  they  worked  separately 
Rosg,  Alexander,  1783-1856  Canadian  fur  trader 
and  pioneer,  b  Scotland  He  went  to  Canada  in 
1806,  taught  school  for  a  while  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  in  1810  left  for  Oregon  as  a  clerk  in  Astor's 
Pacific  Fur  Company  In  the  founding  (1811)  of 
Astoria,  Ross  played  a  part  When  that  fur-trading 
post  was  sold  (1813)  to  the  North  West  Company, 
he  entered  their  employ  and  was  a  member  of  the 
expedition  that  established  (1818)  Ft  Nez  Pen  6 
(also  called  Fort  Walla  Walla) ,  he  was  in  charge  of 
this  post  until  after  the  amalgamation  (1821)  of  the 
North  West  Company  with  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany His  account  of  these  years  on  the  Pacific 
slope  remains  in  his  Adventures  of  the  First  Settlers 
on  the  Oregon  or  Columbia  River  (1849,  new  ed., 
1923)  and  The  Fur-Hunters  of  the  Far  West  (1856, 
new  ed  ,  1924)  He  was  head  of  an  expedition 
(1823-24)  in  the  Snake  river  country  In  1825 
Ross  settled  jn  the  Red  River  district,  in  Assimboia 
ho  was  sheriff  and  a  member  of  the  council  His 
Red  River  Settlement  was  published  in  1856,  the 
year  he  died  in  that  community 
Ross,  Betsy  (Elizabeth  Griscom  Ross),  1752-1836, 
American  flagmaker,  b.  Philadelphia.  She  la 
known  to  have  made  flags  during  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  family  continued  in  the  flag- 
making  business  long  after  her  death  The  long- 
accepted  story  that  she  designed  and  made  the 
first  American  national  flag  (the  Stars  and  Bars) 
is  now  generally  discredited 

Ross,  Edward  Alsworth,  1866-,  American  sociolo- 
gist, b  Virden,  III  ,  Ph  D  Johns  Hopkins,  1891 
He  taught  economics  (1893-1900)  at  Stanford 
Univ  ,  from  which  he  was  ousted  m  a  controversy 
over  academic  freedom  From  1906  to  1937  he  was 
professor  of  sociology  at  the  Univ  of  Wisconsin 
He  analyzed  c  ollective  behavior  and  social  control 
and  wrote  voluminously  on  population  and  other 
problems  His  chief  works  are  Social  Control  (1901) 
and  Principles  of  Sociology  (1920)  See  his  auto- 
biography, Seventy  Years  of  It  (1937) 
Ross,  George,  1730-79,  American  Revolutionary 
patriot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
b  New  Castle,  Del  He  was  a  lawyer  in  Lane  aster, 
Pa  ,  and  a  member  of  the  colonial  assembly  (1768- 
74)  before  serving  as  delegate  (1774-77)  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congreas 

Ross,  Sir  George  William,  1841-1914,  Canadian  po- 
litical leader,  b  Ontario  He  entered  (1872)  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  and  waa  Liberal 
prime  minister  of  Ontario  from  1899  to  1905  Ap- 
pointed to  the  Senate  in  1907,  he  became  Liberal 
leader  in  that  body  in  191 1  He  was  a  notable  pub- 
lic speaker,  many  of  his  addresses  have  boon  pub- 
lished He  wrote  Getting  into  Parliament  and  After 
(1913)  and  The  Senate  of  Canada  (1914)  See  bi- 
ography by  Margaret  Ross  (1924) 
Ross,  Sir  James  Clark,  1800-1862,  British  polar  ex- 
plorer and  rear  admiral  In  1818  he  accompanied 
his  untie,  Sir  John  Ross,  m  search  of  the  North- 
west Passage,  and  later  he  made  several  arctic 
voyages  with  W  E  Parry  In  another  expedition 
(1829-33)  with  his  uncle,  he  located  (1831)  in 
Boothia  Peninsula  the  north  magnetic  pole  (now 
located  in  Prince  of  Wales  Island)  In  command 
of  an  expedition  (1839-43)  of  exploration  in  Ant- 
arctica, Ross  discovered  Ross  Sea,  reaching  ROSH 
Island  and  following  the  Ross  Shelf  Ice  eastward 
for  c  350  mi  He  also  discovered  Victoria  Land 
He  recorded  his  experiences  in  his  Voyage  of  Dis- 
covery and  Research  to  Southern  and  Antarctic 
Regions  (1847)  In  1848-49  he  led  an  expedition 
to  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin's  paity 
Ross,  Sir  John,  1777-1856,  British  arctic  explorer 
and  rear  admiral  In  1818  he  went  in  search  of  the 
Northwest  Passage  but  turned  back  after  exploring 
Baffin  Bay  Financed  by  Sir  Felix  Booth,  he  com- 
manded a  second  search  expedition  (1829-33),  in 
the  course  of  which  he  discovered  Boothia  Penin- 
sula, the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  and  King  William  Island 
His  nephew,  Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  accompanied 
him  on  both  voyages  HIB  last  trip  to  the  arctic 
regions  was  made  in  1860-61,  when  he  went  to  the 
Lancaster  Sound  region  to  search  for  Sir  John 


Franklin,  'He  wrote  two  books  describing  his  quest 
for  the  Northwest  Passage. 

Ross,  John,  called  m  Cherokee  Kooioeskoowe 
(k5o*wls*k5owe/),  1790-1866,  Indian  chief,  b  near 
Lookout  Mt.,  Tenn.,  of  mixed  Scottish  and  Chero- 
kee (one  eighth)  blood  He  waa  educated  at  Kings- 
ton, Tonn  ,  and  in  the  War  of  1812  served  under 
Andrew  Jackson  against  the  Creeks  Elected  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  eastern  Cherokee  in  1828,  Ross 
struggled  valiantly  to  hold  the  ancestral  lands  of  his 
people  but  was  unable  to  withstand  the  constant 
pressure  of  Georgia  for  removal.  In  a  treaty  (1835) 
of  questionable  validity,  a  small  minority  of  the 
Cherokee  coded  the  lands  and  moved  west.  Ross 
and  the  majority  refused  to  acknowledge  the  ces- 
sion but  resistance  was  futile,  and  in  1838-39  he 
led  them  on  the  long,  hard  journey  to  what  is  now 
Oklahoma  Thousands  died  on  the  "trad  of  tears  " 
From  1839  till  his  death  Ross  was  chief  of  the  unit- 
ed Cherokee  nation  (the  western  Cherokee  had  mi- 
grated at  the  beginning  of  the  century)  He  coun- 
seled neutrality  in  the  Civil  War,  but  the  Cherokee 
ultimately  adhered  to  the  Confederacy  See  biog- 
raphy by  R  C  Eaton  (1921),  M  L.  Starkoy,  T/u, 
Cherokee  Nation  (1946) 

Ross,  Nellie  Tayloe,  1880-,  Amoric  an  public  offuial, 
b  St  Joseph,  Mo  She  was  elected  (1925)  governor 
of  Wyoming  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  her  hus- 
band, William  B  Ross,  and  she  served  until  1927 
She  was  the  first  woman  to  become  (1933)  director 
of  the  U  S  mint,  a  post  to  which  she  was  reap- 
pomted  m  1938,  1943,  and  1948 

Ross,  Robert,  1766-1814,  Butish  general  He 
served  against  the  French  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
Egypt,  and  in  the  Peninsular  War  In  1814  he  was 
sent  to  the  United  States  in  the  War  of  1812  Ad- 
vancing through  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  he  ascended 
the  Patuxent  rivpr  to  Benedict  With  a  remforco- 
ment  of  marines  that  brought  his  army  up  to  4,500 
men,  he  started  toward  Washington  At  BL \DENH- 
BURO,  Md.,  he  fell  upon  and  defeated  (Aug  24, 
1814)  the  Amem  an  troops,  consisting  mostly  of 
nuhtia  Continuing  the  man  h  to  Washington,  on 
the  &ame  day,  they  surprised  and  captured  the 
city,  burning  all  the  public  buildings,  but  respec  t- 
mg  private  propeitv  The  arsenal  and  vessels 
under  construction  in  the  dockyards  wore  de- 
stroyed by  the  Americans  The  British  reem- 
harked  on  Aug  30,  but,  spurred  by  vu  tory,  thev 
decided  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Baltimore  On 
Sept  12,  in  a  thick  wood  near  North  Point,  the\ 
again  em  ountered  the  Ameru  an  militia,  a  skirmish 
ensued,  and  Ross  wus  killed  The  atta<  k  on  Balti- 
more was  abandoned  T 

Ross,  Sir  Ronald,  1857-1<U2.  English  phvsiuan,  }> 
India  He  was  professor  of  tropical  medicine  nt 
University  College,  Liverpool,  from  1902  and  di- 
rected the  Ross  Institute  and  Hospital  for  Tropical 
Diseases,  London,  from  1926  He  demonstrated 
(1898)  the  malarial  parasite  m  the  stomach  of  the 
mosquito  and,  in  W  Africa,  discovered  the  mos- 
quito that  transmits  African  fever  For  his  work 
on  malaria  he  received  the  1902  Nobel  Prize  in 
Physiology  and  Medicine  He  was  knighted  in 
1911  See  his  memoiis  (1023),  studies  by  II  L 
Megroz  (1931)  and  J  O  Dobson  (1934) 

Ross,  residential  town  (pop  1,751),  W  Calif ,  N  of 
San  Francisco,  inc.  1908 

Rossa,  O'Donovan,  18J1-1915,  Irish  rebel,  whoso 
orgmal  name  was  Jeremiah  O'Donovan  Ho  joined 
the  Fenian  movement,  edited  a  Fenian  newspaper, 
and  was  convicted  of  treason  Released  m  1871, 
he  emigrated  to  New  York 

Ross  and  Cromarty  (krfi'murte),  maritime  count\ 
(3,089  sq  nil  ,  1931  pop  62,799,  1948  estimated 

Gp  63,872),  N  Scotland  The  county  town  is 
ngwall  The  county  extends  from  the  North  Sea 
to  the  Atlantic  and  includes  the  island  of  Lewis  and 
many  smaller  islands  The  irregular  shoreline  is 
indented  by  Moray,  Cromarty,  and  Dornoch  firths 
on  the  oast  and  by  a  series  of  sealochs  on  the  west 
Except  for  a  fertile  strip  along  the  east  coast,  it  is  a. 
mountainous  region  of  moors  and  barren  rocks, 
reaching  its  highest  point  at  Mam  Soul  or  Main 
Sodhail  (3,862  ft )  Sheep  grazuig  and  fishing  are 
the  main  occupations  The  history  of  the  county 
is  largely  that  of  feuds  among  the  local  clans 
Ross-shire,  once  independent,  was  incorporated 
with  Cromarty  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  cent 

Rossbflch  (rds'bakh),  village  (pop  2,474),  in  the 
former  Saxony  prov  of  Prussia,  after  1945  m 
Saxony-Anhalt,  r  25  mi  NK  of  Weimar  Here  on 
Nov  5,  1757,  Frederick  II  of  Prussia  defeated  the 
imperial  army  and  the  French  under  Sonbise  in  the 
Seven  Years  War  It  watt  one  of  Frederick's  most 
brilliant  victories,  but  its  effect  was  largely  offset 
by  his  defeat  at  Leu  then  one  month  later 

Rosse,  William  Parsons,  3d  earl  of  (r6»),  1800-1867, 
British  astronomer  and  constructor  of  telescopes 
Ho  served  as  member  of  Parliament  for  King's  co  , 
Ireland  (1821-34),  Irish  representative  peer  (from 
1845),  president  of  the  British  Association  (1843), 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  (1849-54)  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  Univ  of  Dubhn  (from  1862)  His 
greatest  interest  waa  the  construction  of  specula  of 
large  size  for  reflecting  telescopes,  he  overcame  de- 
fects caused  by  warping  and  cracking  of  surfaces 
in  the  cooling  process,  and  counteracted  to  a  con- 
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Biderable  degree  other  defects  His  great  reflecting 
telescope,  with  a  speculum  6  ft  in  diameter,  the 
largest  up  to  that  time,  was  mounted  in  his  park 
at  Parsonstown  (now  Birr),  Ireland,  in  1846  For 
many  years  it  waa  chiefly  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  nebulae  Some  nebulae  which  had  eluded  Sir 
William  Herschel  were  resolved  into  groups  of 
stars,  many  binary  and  triple  stars  were  discovered, 
and  the  moon  was  more  completely  described 
Rosselli,  Coaimo  (k&'aomo  ros-sol'lP),  1439-1507, 
Florentine  painter  He  was  one  of  the  artists  sum- 
moned to  Rome  by  Sixtus  IV  to  assist  in  decorating 
the  Sistine  Chapel  For  it  he  painted  The  Last  Sup- 
per and  other  subjects  Of  his  many  works  in 
Florence  the  most  famous  is  The  Miracle-working 
Chalice  in  Sant'  Ambrogio,  m  which  a  great  number 
of  persons  are  represented,  some  m  actual  por- 
trai  ts  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  is  in  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi  Other  works 
are  The  Virgin  Presenting  Her  Son  for  the  Adoration 
of  A  ngels  and  Two  Saints  (Louvro) ,  The  Madonna  in 
Adoration,  The  Adoration  of  the  Child,  and  Madonna 
and  Child  (National  Gall  of  Art,  Washington, 
D  C  ) ,  and  Madonna  and  Child  Enthroned  (Rollins 
College,  Winter  Park,  Flu  )  Ros will's  work  shows 
the  influence  of  Benozzo  Gozzoh  and  Baldoviuetti 

Rossellino,  Bernardo  (bermtr'do  ros-sM-lcVno) ,  1409- 
64,  Florentine  architect  and  sculptor,  whoso  real 
name  was  Beinardo  di  Matteo  di  Domemco  Gam- 
barelh  With  IIIH  four  brothers  he  opened  a  work- 
shop in  Floienoo  He  built  the  Rucellai  Palace, 
Floience,  the  Palazzo  Pice olomini  delle  Papesso, 
Siena,  and  a  group  of  buildings  in  Pienza  Under 
Pope  Nicholas  V  he  did  important  j  ©construction 
woik  in  Rome  and  made  a  design  for  St  Peter's, 
which  was  afteiward  altered  by  Bramante  Bor- 
naido's  most  famous  sculpture  is  the  tomb  of 
Leonardo  Bruin  in  Santa  Crote,  Florence  The 
first  example  of  the  arched  wall  tomb,  it  is  counted 
the  finest  of  its  type  Antonio  Rossellmo  (ant6'- 
ino),  1427-<  1478,  Florentine  sculptor,  whose  real 
name  was  Antonio  ch  Matteo  di  Domonuo  Gamba- 
relh,  was  the  j  oungest  ami  most  celebrated  of  the 
four  brothers  He  is  distinguished  for  IIIH  religious 
sentiment  and  grate  and  vigor  of  at  vie  His  sculp- 
tures (1439-61)  for  the  tomb  of  the  young  cardinal 
of  Portugal  in  San  Munato  al  Monte,  Florence, 
brought  him  fame  Some  of  his  reliefs,  sue  h  as  the 
NiUtciti/  (Monte  Ohveto,  Naples),  show  the  same 
pictorial  perspective  in  marble  that  Gluberti  used 
foi  his  bronze  panels  In  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, Antonio  is  repiesented  b\  a  Madonna  and 
Child  and  a  terra-cotta  gioup,  Nativity  His  St 
Seliastian  (( 'ollcgiata,  Kmpoli)  is  one  of  the  finest 
statues  of  the  early  Renaissance 

Rossetti,  Christina  Georgina  (rftsP'tF),  1830-94, 
Knglish  poet ,  si-stcr  of  Darite  Gabriel  Rossetti  Pub- 
lication of  some  of  her  poems  in  her  brother  Wil- 
liam's magazine  the  (jerrn  was  hei  only  contribu- 
tion to  Pre-Raphaelite  activities  Of  a  very  reli- 
gious nature,  she  was  a  devout  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  twice  refused  to  marrv,  and 
lived  the  last  16  years  of  her  life  as  a  recluse  in  her 
home  Much  of  her  poetry  is  lehgious,  borne  of  it 
melancholy,  and  such  poems  as  hei  famous  "Up- 
hill" and  "When  I  Am  Dead,  My  Dearest"  arc 
written  about  death  Hei  life  and  hei  spontaneous 
lyric  gift  seem  perhaps  compaiablo  to  Kmily  Dick- 
inson, though  the  companion  can  go  no  fuither,  for 
Chmtina  Rossetti,  who  came  close  to  technical 
perfection  in  traditional  poetic  forms,  experimented 
very  little  Her  gay  and  simple  songs,  especially 
those  m  King-Song  (1872),  aie  favorites  with  chil- 
dren Some  of  her  volumes  of  poetiy  aie  Goblin 
Market  and  Other  Poems  (1864),  The  Prince's  Prog- 
ress (1866),  and  A  Pagtant  and  Othtr  Poems  (1881) 
See  biographies  by  E  W.  Thomas  (1931),  T.  E 
Walter  (1931),  and  Marya  Zaturenska  (1949) 

Rossetti,  Dante  Gabnel  (dan  "to  gii'breiil),  1828-82, 
English  Pre-Raphaelite  painter  and  poet,  son  of 
Gabriele  Rossetti  D  G  Ro&setti  began  the  study 
of  art  at  14,  and  he  wrote  verses  as  a  child,  reaching 
maturity  eailiei  as  a  poet  than  as  a  painter  At  20 
ho  became  acquainted  with  W  Holman  Hunt,  Mil- 
lais,  Woolncr,  and  others  and  with  them  formed  the 
brotherhood  of  PRE-RAPHAELITES  The  brother- 
hood published  in  1850  a  magazine,  the  Germ, 
edited  by  Rossetti's  biother  William  Michael  Ros- 
setti (1829-1919)  Here  was  printed  "The  Blessed 
Damozel"  by  Dante  Gabnel,  written  when  ho  was 
19  In  1860  he  married  his  model,  Elizabeth  Siddal, 
who  died  two  years  later ,  in  his  gi  icf  Rossetti  buried 
with  her  the  manuscript  of  his  poems  Some  years 
later  he  permitted  them  to  be  recovered  In  his 
closing  years,  his  mind  was  increasingly  deranged 
by  his  habit  of  taking  chloral  Rossetti's  trans- 
lations from  the  Italian  appeared  as  The  Karl]/ 
Italian  Poets  (1861-,)  later  od  as  Dante  and  His 
Circle  (1874).  Poems  (1870)  and  Ballads  and  Son- 
nets (1881)  include  the  great  sonnet  sequence  "The 
House  of  Life"  and  the  ballads  "Sister  Helen"  and 
"The  White  Ship,"  Among  his  best-known  paint- 
ings are  Beata  Beatrix,  for  which  Elizabeth  Siddal 
posed,  and  Mona  Vanna  (Tate  Gallery,  London); 
Lady%Lilith  (Metropolitan  Mus.);  Proserpina  in 
Hades;  The  Blessed  Damotel;  and  a  triptych,  Fran- 
cesco, and  Paolo.  See  edition  of  his  works  (1911)  and 
letters  (with  a  memoir,  1895)  by  W.  M.  Rossetti; 
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studies  by  H  C  Manlher  (1901),  A.  C  Benson 
(1904),  Hall  Came  (1928),  Evelyn  Waugh  (1928), 
and  Violet  Hunt  (1932) 

Rossetti,  Gabriele  (r&sS'te,  Ital  aabre&'la  rds-seV- 
t6),  1783-1864,  Italian  poet  and  critic,  father  of 
Dante  Gabnel  Rossetti  and  of  Christina  Rossetti 
He  was  exiled  m  1824  and  fled  to  England  There 
he  wrote  patriotic  and  liberal  verse  m  Italian 
As  a  critic  he  IH  noted  for  his  theory  that  the  Divine 
Comedy  was  wholly  symbolic  See  R  D  Waller, 
The  Rossetti  Family  (1932). 

Rossford,  village  (pop  3,912),  NW  Ohio,  S  of  To- 
ledo and  on  the  Maumee  river,  me  1939  Glass 
and  c  hemicals  ajre  made  here 

Rossi,  Bruno  (broo'no  ro'se),  1905-,  American  phys- 
icist, b  Italy,  Ph  D  Umv  of  Bologna,  1927  After 
teaching  at  the  universities  of  Florence  and  Padua 
ho  came  to  the  United  States  and  was  naturalized 
(1945)  He  served  as  associate  at  the  Umv  of 
Chicago  (1939-40),  associate  professor  at  Cornell 
Umv  (1940  43),  and  staff  member  of  the  Los  Ala- 
mos atomic -bomb  project  (1943-40)  and  in  1946 
became  professor  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Tec  hnolog}  An  authority  on  cosmic  rays,  he 
wrote  Rayons  coiuniques  (1935). 

Rossi,  Giovanni  Battista  de  Qoviin'nc  bat-te'sta  da 
r&s'sc>),  1822-94,  Italian  archaeologist,  b  Rome 
He  is  noted  for  his  work  in  the  Roman  catacombs, 
of  which  ho  mapped  the  whole  maze  of  passages, 
he  loc  ated  and  identified  the  St  Calixtus  burials, 
with  the  3d-c  entury  tombs  of  the  popes 

Rossi,  Pellegrino  Luigi  Edoardo,  Conte  (periagrcVno 
Iwe'je  adoar'do  kon'ta  r6s'se),  1787-1848,  Italian 
political  leader  Foi  his  participation  in  the  poht- 
n  al  movement  in  favor  of  Murat  in  Emilia  (1815), 
Rossi  was  obliged  to  emigrate  first  to  Geneva, 
where  he  l>ecame  a  noted  professor  of  law  and  an 
active  politician,  then  to  Paris  (1833),  where  ho 
taught  at  the  College  de  France  He  was  also  ac- 
tive in  politics,  and  Louis  Philippe  sent  him  as  am- 
bassador to  the  Holy  See,  where  ho  favoied  the 
election  of  Pope  Pius  IX  After  the  revolution  in 
Fiance  deprived  him  of  his  post  (1848),  Rossi  be- 
came piesidont  of  the  council  m  the  pope's  first 
constitutional  government  Two  months  later  he 
was  assassinated  by  extremists  Ho  wrote  treatises 
on  economics 

Rossini,  Gioacchmo  Antonio  Qoak-ke'n5  anto'nvo 
r6s-se'ne),  1792-1868,  Italian  operatic  composer 
He  excelled  in  comic  opera,  II  barbiere  di  Sniglia 
(The  Barber  of  Sevilh,  1816),  based  on  the  play  by 
Beaumarc  hais,  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  genre  Selec  - 
tions  from  L'lialmna  in  Algen  (1813),  La  gazza 
ladra  (1817),  and  Semiramide  (1823)  are  still  pop- 
ular Aftei  wilting  William  Tell  (1829)  he  le- 
nounced  musical  composition,  producing  only  his 
Stabat  Mater  (1842),  in  which  his  operatic  htvlo  is 
still  evident  Tho  Rossini  crescendo,  achieved  bv 
means  of  sequential  imitation  w  ith  gradually  f ullei 
oichestral  textuie,  is  a  striking  feature  of  his  work 
See  biographies  by  btendhal  (1822)  and  Francis 
Toyo  (1934) 

Rossiter,  Thomas  Pnt chard  (ro'sltur),  1818-71, 
American  historical  painter,  b  New  Haven,  Conn 
For  10  years  he  worked  abroad,  chiefly  in  Pans, 
where  he  was  awarded  a  medal  at  the  Universal 
Exposition  (1855)  for  his  Vtnice  in  the  Fifteenth 
('entury  Other  woika  are  Washington's  First  Cabi- 
net and  Jews  in  Captinty 

Rossland,  city  (pop  3.657),  SE  British  Columbia,  in 
the  Selkirk  Mts.  near  the  Wash  border  It  is  just 
WSW  of  Trail,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb 

Rosslare  (r6s'lar),  town,  Co  Wexford,  Ireland,  on 
St  George's  Channel  and  SE  of  Wexford  It  is  a 
seaside  resort  and  is  the  port  for  Wexford,  an  arti- 
ficial harbor  was  built  in  1906 

Rosso  di  San  Secondo,  Piermaria  (pv£r*'mare'ar6s'- 
»6  de  san  sak6n'd6),  1887-,  Italian  dramatist  and 
novelist,  b  Sicily.  His  numerous  plays,  bnlliant, 
intellectual,  and  artificial,  have  won  him  populantv 
and  strong  critical  support  Among  them  aie 
Marionette,  che  passione'  (1918),  La  bella  addormcn- 
tata  [the  sleeping  beauty]  (1919),  and  II  delizio  dell' 
aste  Bassa  [the  delirium  of  the  innkeeper  Bassa] 
( 1 925)  Among  his  novels  is  La  fuga  (flight]  ( 19 1 7) 

RoB6-on-Wye,  urban  district  (pop  4,735),  Hereford- 
shire, England,  above  the  Wve  river,  in  a  larrmng 
region.  The  church  IH  the  burial  place  of  John 
Kvrle,  Pope's  "Man  of  Ross  " 

Ross  Sea,  largo  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Antarcti- 
ca, E  of  Victoria  Land  In  its  southwest  section 
lies  Ross  Island,  with  Mt.  Erebus,  an  active  vol- 
cano Tho  southern  extension  of  Ross  Sea  is  a 
great  frozen  area,  known  as  the  Ross  Shelf  Ice  or 
Ross  Barrier,  lying  between  Marie  Bvrd  Land  and 
Victoria  Land  The  side  it  presents  to  the  sea  is  a 
wall  of  ice  c  400  mi  long  It  is  indented  by  tho 
Bay  of  Whales,  an  inlet  of  Ross  Sea,  this  region  is 
the  site  of  Little  America  Ross  Sea  was  discovered 
by  Sir  James  Clark  Ross  during  his  expedition  of 
1839H13. 

RosBville.  1  City  (pop.  3,538),  extreme  NW  Ga  ,  at 
the  Term  line.  It  is  an  mdustiial  suburb  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  and  textiles  are  made  here  Near 
by  are  Chickamauga  and  Fort  Oglethorpe  (1903), 
a  US  army  post.  2  Village  (pop  1,428),  E  111., 
N  of  Danville,  in  a  farm  area;  platted  1857,  inc. 
1872. 
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Rostand,  Edmond  (edmS'  r6sta'),  1868-1918, 
French  poet  and  dramatist,  b  Marseilles.  In  1890 
appeared  a  volume  of  verse,  Les  Muaardises  His 
first  plays  were  light,  fanciful,  and  charmingly 
poetic,  though  of  slight  substance — Les  Romanes- 
ques (1894,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Romancers,  1899),  La 
Princesse  hintaine  (1896,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Princess 
Faraway,  1899),  written  for  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and 
La  Samantaine  (1897,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Woman  of 
Samaria,  in  his  Plays,  1921)  They  were  followed 
by  one  of  tho  finest  dramas  of  its  kind  in  French 
literature,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  (1897),  a  tour  de 
fore  e  of  dramatic  poetry  that  still  holds  its  place 
on  the  stage  through  tho  part  of  Cyrano,  made 
memorable  by  the  acting  of  Coquelm  and  later  of 
Richard  Mansfield  In  1900  came  L'Aiglon,  whose 
central  figure  is  tho  pathetic  duko  of  Reichstadt 
(NAPOI  EON  II),  a  role  long  played  bv  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt The  barnyard  fable  Chantecler  (1910)  was 
played  in  the  United  States  by  Maude  Adams 
Less  known  is  the  dramatic  poem  La  Derniere  Nuit 
de  Don  Juan,  produced  at  the  Greenwich  Village 
Theatre  in  1925 

Rosthern  (r&s'thurn",  -turn"),  town  (pop  1,218), 
central  Sask  ,  NNL  of  Saskatoon,  in  a  wheat-grow- 
ing area  It  has  gram  elevators  and  flour  mills,  and 
an  experimental  fai  m  and  a  government  telephone 
c  enter  are  here 

Rostock  (rcVtfik,  Ger  ros't6k) ,  city  (pop  114,869), 
Mec  klenlmrg,  NE  Germany ,  on  tho  Baltic  Sea  It 
is  a  port  with  petroleum  tank  installations  and  ship- 
varcis,  and  it  manufactures  machinery  and  chemi- 
cals Its  university  was  founded  in  1419  Char- 
tered in  1218,  Rostock  became  one  of  the  chief 
members  of  the  Haiiseatic  League  and  a  flourish- 
ing medieval  city  It  has  retained  parts  of  its  old 
town  walls  and  gates,  but  the  Church  of  &t  Mary 
(Gor  Maricnkirche),  the  university  library,  and 
many  other  old  buildings  were  destroyed  bv  air 
raids  in  the  Sec  ond  World  War 

Rostopchin,  Feodor  Vasilyevich,  Count  (fy6'dur 
viisC'lyuvich,  rustupchen'),  1763-1826,  Russian 
general  He  rose  rapidlj  under  Paul  I,  becoming  in 
f ac  t  mimstei  of  foreign  affairs,  but  retired  after  the 
accession  of  Alexander  I  bee  ause,  as  a  conservative, 
he  opposed  tho  alliance  with  I1  ranee  In  1812,  how- 
ever, he  was  appointed  governor  general  of  Mos- 
cow, his  stirring  proclamations,  calling  on  the  peo- 
ple to  icsist  the  Irene  h  invaders,  became  famous 
He  was  later  held  responsible  for  the  burning  of 
Moscow  (Sept  ,  1812)  and  was  dismissed  from  of- 
fice m  1814,  but  ho  domed  the  accusation  in  his 
pamphlet  77>t  Truth  conctrning  the  Fire  of  Moscow 
(m  French,  1823) 

Rostov  (r&'stov,  Kus  rustdf),  city  (pop  20,864),  N 
central  European  RSFSR,  S\V  of  Yaroslavl  and 
NE  of  Moscow  Founded  m  8b4,  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  Russian  cities,  and  it  still  retains  its 
medieval  aspect  It  was  the  capital  of  a  princi- 
pality from  the  10th  cent  and  passed  to  Moscow 
in  1474  Its  ancient  kremlm  c  ontains  the  Uspenski 
Cathedral  (1214)  and  other  splendid  13th-oenturv 
chuiches  with  precious  murals  There  are  many 
old  churches  and  monasteries  near  by  Rostov 
was  also  known  as  Rostov-Veliki  and  as  Rostov- 
Yaroslavski  It  now  lias  linen  mills  and  a  metal 
industry 

Rostov  or  Rostov-on-Don,  Rus  Rottov-na-Donu 
(rust6f'-nu-dunoo'),  city  (1926  pop  308,103,  1939 
pop  510,253),  capital  of  Rootov  oblast,  S  Euro- 
pean RSFSR,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Don  c  25 
above  its  entrance  into  the  Sea  of  Azov  It  is  a 
major  port  and  railroad  hub  and  is  an  industrial 
center  producing  agricultural  and  other  machinery , 
sheet  metal,  automobiles,  locomotives,  railroad 
cars,  ships,  textiles,  and  processed  foods  It  has  a 
universit>  (established  here  in  1915),  various  tech- 
nu  al  sc  hools,  and  several  museums  Founded  in 
1761  as  a  fortress,  Rostov-on-Don  developed 
rapidly  after  1834,  when  tho  port  was  established. 
Throughout  the  19th  cent  it  was  a  major  gram- 
export  center  The  workers  here  were  active  in  tho 
Russian  Revolution  of  1905  In  the  civil  war  of 
1917-20,  it  was  occupied  (1918-20)  first  bv  tho 
Germans,  then  by  the  Whites  Rostov  was  taken 
(1941)  by  the  Germans  in  the  Second  World  War, 
was  recovered  bj  the  Russians,  and  was  again  held 
(1942-43)  bv  tho  Germans  in  their  drive  on  the 
Caucasus  Tho  city  suffered  much  destruction  in 
the  heavy  fighting 

Rostovtzeff.  Michael  Ivanovich  (rfUSv'tsSf) ,  1870-, 
Ameucan  historian,  b  Kiev,  Ukraine  He  studied 
at  the  Umv  of  St  Petersburg  (Leningrad),  where 
ho  was  professor  of  Latin  and  of  Roman  history 
from  1898  to  1918  He  e?nigratod  to  the  Umted 
States  in  the  Russian  Revolution,  taught  ancient 
history  at  the  Umv  of  Wisconsin  (1920-25),  and 
was  appointed  (1925)  Sterling  professor  of  ancient 
history  and  archaeology  at  Yale  Umv  From  1939 
to  1944,  when  he  received  emeritus  status,  Rostov- 
tzeff was  director  of  archaeological  studies  at  Yale 
Uruv  One  of  the  most  distinguished  modern  schol- 
ais  of  ancient  history,  Rostovtzeff  won  his  chief 
reputation  through  his  Social  and  Economic  His- 
tory of  the  Roman  Empire  (1926)  and  A  History  of 
the  Ancient  World  (Vol  I,  The  Orient  and  Greece, 
1926,  Vol.  II,  Rome,  1927).  Tho  first  of  these  was  a 

pioneering  effort  in  its  application  of  the  most 
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recent  archaeological  research  to  an  aspect  of 
Roman  history  which  until  then  had  been  neg- 
lected It  has  taken  its  place  among  the  chief 
modern  contributions  to  Roman  historiography 
The  two  volumes  of  his  History  of  the  Ancient 
World  are  admirable  condensations  and  place  the 
cultural,  economic,  and  social  aspects  of  ancient 
life  on  the  same  level  of  importance  as  political  and 
military  events  Among  Rostovtzeff 's  other  works 
in  English  are  A  Large  Estate  in  Egypt  in  the  Third 
Century  B  C  (1922)  and  Iranians  and  Greeks  in 
South  Russia  (1922) 

RoftweU  (roz'wM)  1  Town  (pop  1,622),  NW  Ga  , 
on  the  Chattahoochee  river  and  N  of  Atlanta,  set- 
tled o  1837,  na  1854  a  City  (pop  13,482),  co  seat 
of  Chaves  to  ,  SK  N  Mex  ,  on  the  Rio  Hondo  in  the 
Pecos  valle\ ,  settled  1869  as  a  trading  post,  im 
1903  It  is  the  trade  and  rail  center  of  a  stock- 
raising  and  iingated  farm  area,  with  an  oil  refinery 
and  u  cottonseed  oil  null  Artesian  wells  weie  dis- 
(covered  in  1891  Oil  wells  and  potash  mines  are  in 
the  area  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  (a  junior 
college)  is  here  Near  bv  are  Bottomless  Lakes 
State  Park  and  Lincoln  National  Forest  Carlsbad 
Caverns  he  c  100  mi  to  the  south  The  ranch  of 
John  S  CmsuM  is  near  Roswell 
Roswitha  see  HBOSWITHA 

Rosyth  (roslth',  ro'slth),  naval  base  near  Dunferm- 
hne,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth  Its 
construction  was  begun  by  the  British  government 
in  1909  It  was  important  in  both  world  wars  The 
nuns  of  Rosyth  Castle  are  near  by 
Rotan  (r6'tan),  city  (pop  2,02l>).  NW  Texas,  N  of 
Sweetwater,  me  1908  It  has  a  gypsum-products 
plant,  an  oil  refinery,  and  other  plants  and  is  the 
market  for  an  area  of  dairy  and  cotton  farms  and 
cattle  ranches 

Rotary  International,  organization  of  business  and 
professional  men,  founded  in  1905  by  Paul  Percv 
Harris  (1868-1947),  a  Chicago  lawyer  Beginning 
with  one  club  in  Chicago,  it  spread  to  other  cities, 
and  in  1910  the  National  Association  of  Rotary 
Clubs  was  formed  Branches  were  established  in 
many  countries,  and  in  1922  the  name  was  <  hanged 
to  Rotary  International  Each  club  contains  one 
representative  of  each  business  or  profession  tn  its 
locality  The  name  was  derived  from  the  original 
custom  of  meeting  in  rotation  at  the  members' 
places  of  business.  The  organization  promotes 
friendly  cooperation  and  high  standards  of  service, 
aupport>8  chanties  and  welfare  activities,  and  en- 
courages international  friendship  Its  monthly 
magaame,  the  Rotanan,  is  published  in  Chicago 
rotation  of  crops,  agricultural  practice  of  varying  the 
crops  on  a  piece  of  land  in  a  planned  series,  to  save 
or  increase  the  strength  of  the  soil,  to  increase 
crops,  and  to  eradicate  weeds,  insects,  and  plant 
diseases  In  a  lotation,  it  is  desirable  to  alternate  a 
cultivated  crop  (eg.,  Indian  corn)  and  a  legume 
(e  g  ,  clover) ,  which  adds  nitrogen  to  the  soil  See 
W  W  Weir,  Productive  Soils  (5th  ed  ,  1940). 
rotenone.  see  INSECTICIDE 

Roth,  Frederick  George  Richard  (roth),  1872-1944, 
American  animal  sculptor,  b  Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  edu- 
cated at  Bremen,  Germany,  and  studied  art  in 
Vienna  and  Berlin  His  elephants,  dogja,  and 
horses,  whether  in  small  bronzes  or  life-size,  arc 
presented  in  an  original  and  sympathetic  manner 
Among  his  works  are  several  in  Central  Pai  k,  New 
York  city,  including  the  dog  Balta,  the  bronze  lion 
at  Baker  Field,  Columbia  Umv  ,  atone  panels  in 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  illustrating  Kipling's 
Jungle  Book,  and  the  equestrian  statue  of  George 
Washington  for  Mornstown,  N  J 
Roth,  Rudolf  von  (roo'd61f  fun  r5t'),  1821-95,  Ger- 
man Orientalist  He  was  the  principal  collaborator 
with  Otton  von  Bohtlingk  on  a  Sanskrit  lexicon  (7 
vols ,  1865-76) 

Rothamsted  Experimental  Station  (r&'thumstld) , 
England's  oldest  and  most  important  agricultural 
experiment  station  It  was  founded  in  1843  bv 
John  Bennet  Lawes  on  his  manor  at  Harpenden,  in 
Hertfordshire,  where  he  had  already  begun  experi- 
menting with  fertilizer  In  1842  a  patent  had  been 
granted  him  for  the  development  of  superphos- 
phate— bone  meal,  or  calcium  phosphate,  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid — an  artificial  fertilizer  which 
his  factory  goon  was  producing  in  large  quantities 
The  station  continued  working  with  fertilizers  and 
expanded  its  activities  to  include  crop-production 
studies  and  animal  nutrition  experiments  From 
the  time  of  the  organization  of  Rothamsted,  Joseph 
Henry  Gilbert  was  associated  with  Lawes  in  carry- 
ing on  the  work,  and  their  collaboration  ( ontinued 
for  nearly  GO  years  A  series  of  expansions  started 
in  1902  provided  new  facilities  and  added  to  the 
staff  botanists,  bacteriologists,  chemists,  and 
writers,  which  increased  the  value  of  the  station  to 
Great  Britain's  varied  agricultural  interests,  dis- 
tributed as  they  were  throughout  the  woild.  In 
1934  a  public  appeal  brought  forth  the  funds 
needed  to  buy,  from  the  Lawes  estate,  the  grounds 
used  by  the  station.  The  experimental  work  which 
had  once  been  subsidized  entirely  by  J.  B  Lawes 
came  to  be  sustained  by  government  grants,  sup- 
plemented by  the  contnbutions.of  private  interests. 
The  departments  among  which  the  station's  func- 
tions are  divided  are  chemistry,  soil  microbiology, 
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physics,  botany,  entomology,  insecticides  and  fun- 
gicides, plant  pathology,  and  statistics.  Their  work 
is  recorded  in  Rothamsted  Memoirs  on  Agricultural 
Science  and  Rothamsted  Monograph*  on  Agricul- 
tural Science.  In  1890  these  comprised  10  volumes, 
and  sets  of  the  bound  volumes  were  distributed  to 
major  libraries,  agricultural  colleges,  and  other  sta- 
tions throughout  the  world  An  important  func- 
tion of  the  station  now  is  the  training  of  postgrad- 
uate research  workers  See  A  D  Hall,  The  Book 
of  the  Rothamstfd  Experiments  (1905);  Sir  Edward 
John  Russell,  British  Agricultural  Research:  Roth- 
amatcd  (new  ed  ,  1947) 

Rothe,  Richard  (rtkh'art  rcVtu),  1799-1867,  Ger- 
man Lutheran  theologian  Rothe  was  influenced 
by  Pietism  while  professor  at  Wittenberg  Theo- 
logical Seminary  His  strong  development  of  the 
( lose  connection  between  ethics  and  religion  is  pre- 
sented in  Theohgische  Ethik  (3  vols  ,  1845-48) 

Rothenburg  ob  der  Tauber  (ro'tunbdork  6p  deY 
tou'bur),  town  (pop  11,045),  Middle  Franconia, 
W  Bavaria,  on  the  Tauber  and  WNW  of  Ansbach 
Almost  completely  preserving  its  medieval  appear- 
ance, it  is  entirely  walled  (the  walls  dating  ffom  the 
14th  and  15th  cent ),  and  it  contains  many  Gothic 
and  Renaissance  buildings  The  town  hall  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  S  Germany 
Founded  in  the  llth  cent.,  Rothenburg  was  a  free 
imperial  city  until  1803 

Rothenstem,  Sir  William  (r6'thunstin),  1872-1945, 
English  painter  and  writer  He  was  well  known  for 
his  portraits  of  notables  and  for  his  pictures  of 
Jewish  subjects,  such  as  Jews  Mourning  in  the  Syn- 
agogue (Tate  Gall ,  London)  A  self-portrait  is  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  He  was  official  artist 
to  the  British  and  Canadian  fones  in  the  First 
World  War  and  unofficial  artist  to  the  Royal  An 
Force  in  the  Second  World  War  From  1920  to 
1935  he  was  principal  of  the  Royal  College  of  Art, 
London  Important  as  a  picture  of  the  period  are 
his  biographical  sketches  in  English  Portraits  (1898) 
and  Twenty-four  Portraits  (1920-23)  and  his  auto- 
biographical Men  and  Memories  (2  vols  ,  1922-38) 
and  Since  Fifty  (1940)  Rothenstem  was  knighted 
in  1931 

Rotherham  (rddh'urum),  county  borough  (1931  pop 
69,691,  1947  estimated  pop  81,240).  West  Ruling 
of  Yorkshire,  England,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Don  and  the  Rother  NE  of  Sheffield,  in  an  iron- 
and  coal-mining  district  On  an  old  bridge  over 
the  Don  is  a  15th-century  chantry  chapel  The 
Church  of  All  Saints  dates  from  the  15th  cent  The 
city's  manufactures  include  steel,  electrical  equip- 
ment, glass,  and  chemicals 

Rothermel,  Peter  Fredenck  (rd'dhurm*!),  1817-95, 
b  Nescopeck,  Pa  He  was  director  (1847-65)  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Among  his  works  are  Battle  of  Gettysburg  (Memorial 
Hall,  Philadelphia)  and  Embarkment  of  Columbus 
(Pa  Acad  of  the  Fine  Arts) 

Rothermere,  Harold  Sidney  Harmsworth,  1st  Vis- 
count (r6'dhurmor),  1808-1940,  Lnghsh  publisher 
He  was  the  financial  wizard  of  the  publishing  firm 
headed  by  his  brother  Alfred,  Viscount  NORTM- 
CLIFFE  In  1915  he  founded  the  Sunday  Pictorial 
and  after  his  brother's  death  in  1922  gained  con- 
trol of  the  vast  newspaper  empire  He  was  created 
viscount  in  1919  Though  long  fiiendly  to  fas<  ism 
and  a  proponent  of  appeasement  in  1938,  he  whole- 
heartedly supported  the  British  cause  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  He  died  in  Bermuda 

Rothesay,    David   Stuart,   duke   of.   see  STUART, 

DAVID,  DUKE  OF  ROTHEBAY 

Rothesay  (r6th'8f,  -si),  burgh  (pop  9,347),  county 
town  of  Buteshire,  Scotland,  on  Bute  island  m  the 
Firth  of  Clyde  Rothesay  Castle  dates  from  the 
14th  cent  ,  destroyed  in  1685,  it  was  rebuilt  in 
1871  The  burgh's  harbor  was  improved  late  in  the 
19th  cent  It  is  the  scene  of  an  annual  regatta  in 
July  Rothesay  is  a  resort,  and  the  Royal  Northern 
Yacht  Club  has  its  headquarters  here  The  prince 
of  Wales  has  the  title  duke  of  Rothesay. 

Rothschild  (rbth'chlld,  Ger  rOt'shllt),  prominent 
family  of  international  bankers  The  first  impor- 
tant member  was  Mayer  Amschel  Rothschild 
(ml'ur  am'shul)  (1743  -1812),  son  of  a  small  Jewish 
money  changer  in  Frankfurt,  Germany  His  first 
names  are  also  variously  spelled  aa  Meyer  and 
Anselm  It  was  he  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
family  fortune  by  his  skillful  operations  as  finan- 
cial agent  for  the  landgraves  of  Hesse-Kassel.  His 
five  sons  were  Amschel  Mayer  Rothschild  (1773- 
1855),  who  remained  at  Frankfurt  with  his  father. 
Salomon  Rothschild  (1774-1826),  who  established 
the  Vienna  branch  of  the  family,  Nathan  Meyer 
Rothschild  (see  separate  article),  who  founded  the 
London  branch,  Karl  Rothschild  (1780-1856),  who 
established  the  Naples  Branch  (closed  1800),  and 
Jacob  Rothschild  (1792-1868),  who  settled  in 
Paris.  After  the  Napoleonic  Wars  the  house  of 
Rothschild,  which  remained  a  single  family  enter- 
prise, attained  increasing  power,  and  in  1822  all 
five  brothers  were  created  barons  by  Emperor 
Francis  I  of  Austria  The  Rothschilds  were  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  world's  chief  financial  powers 
in  the  19th  cent.  The  First  World  War  and  the 
subsequent  events  greatly  reduced  their  influence 
and  wealth.  The  Rothschild  family  has  made  it  a 


tradition  to  cling  to  the  Jewish  faith  and  to  • . 

in  large-scale  philanthropies,  both  for  Jews  and 
non-Jews.  Many  later  and  contemporary  members 
of  the  family  distinguished  themselves  as  patrons 
of  the  arts,  sportsmen,  writers,  and  doctors  They 
were,  perhaps,  the  only  Jewish  family  fullv  ac- 
cepted in  the  highest  society  of  London,  Paris,  and 
Vienna  See  E  C  Corti,  Rise  of  the  House  of 
Rothschild  (1928)  and  Reign  of  the  House  of  Roth- 
schild (1928) ,  M.  E.  Ravage,  Five  Men  of  Frankfurt 
(1929) 

Rothschild,  Nathan  Meyer,  1777-1836,  English 
banker,  b  Frankfurt,  Germany;  third  son  of  Ma\er 
Amschel  Rothschild  The  ablest  member  of  the 
family,  he  came  to  England  in  1797.  was  natural- 
ized in  1804,  and  opened  a  business  house  in  Lon- 
don in  1805  He  acted  as  agent  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment in  supplying  subsidies  to  the  powers  op- 
posing Napoleon  I  and  was  of  vital  help  in  the  ulti- 
mate defeat  of  Napoleon  Though  created  an  Aus- 
trian baron  in  1822,  he  never  carried  the  title  After 
the  Napoleonic  Wars,  the  house  of  Rothschild, 
guided  bv  Nathan  Meyer  Rothschild,  floated  sev- 
eral major  loans  to  various  countries  and  attained 
enormous  power  Aside  from  his  financial  acumen, 
Rothschild  was  aided  in  his  ti  ansac  tions  by  a  very 
efficient  information  service  Thus  he  was  informed 
of  the  allied  victory  at  Waterloo  by  earner  pi- 
geons and,  in  a  single  day,  won  a  fortune  and  saved 
the  London  stoc  k  exchange  from  collapse  by  buy- 
ing up  all  the  shaies  sold  by  frightened  investors. 
After  his  death  the  house  of  Roths<  laid  was  dom- 
inated by  his  son,  Baron  Lionel  Nathan  de  Roth- 
schild, 1808-79,  who  virtually  established  a  family 
monopoly  for  the  flotation  of  large  international 
loans  He  was  the  first  Jewish  member  of  Parlia- 
ment and  an  active  philanthropist 
Rothstein,  Arnold  (r6th'sten),  1883-1928,  American 
gambler,  b  New  York  city  Ho  started  his  gam- 
bling career  at  the  age  of  12  with  money  stolen 
from  his  father  When  he  was  15,  he  ran  awav  from 
home  He  became  a  professional  gambler  and 
operated  gambling  houses  in  New  York  city,  Saia- 
toga  Springs,  N  Y  ,  and  Long  Beac  h,  LI.,  NY 
He  had  a  reputation  foi  betting  large  amounts  of 
money,  ono  time  as  mu<  h  as  $140,000  on  a  single 
horse,  and  he  ran  a  racing  stable  and  a  leal-estate 
business  Rotlistem  was  supposed  also  to  have 
been  a  ringleader  of  bank  robbers  and  bootleggers 
He  was  murdered  after  refusing  payment  in  a  <  ard 
g&me  he  had  lost  His  assassin  was  never  identi- 
fied See  Donald  Henderson  Clark,  In  the  Reign  of 
Rothstein  (1929),  Carolyn  Rotlistem,  Ao«>  I'll 
7W4U934) 

rotogravure   see  PRINTING 

Rotorua  (rciturdo'u),  Vorough  (pop  7,512),  on  N 
North  Island,  New  Zealand  It  is  the  largest  health 
resort  in  the  Hot  Springs  District  There  is  a  sana- 
torium on  the  south  shoie  of  Lake  Rotorua 
Rotrou,  Jean  de  (zhft'  du  r6tr6T/),  1609-50,  French 
dramatist  Saint-Gtinest  ( 1 046)  and  Venceslas  (1647) 
are  noble  and  effective  tragedies 
Rotten  Row,  ti  ark  m  Hyde  Park,  London,  for  horse- 
bat  k  riders  The  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown 
Rotterdam  (r&'turdam*,  Dutch  r6turdam').  muni<  i- 
palitv  (pop  637,165),  South  Holland  prov .  W 
Netherlands,  on  the  New  Mouse  (Dutch  Nieuwe 
Maas)  near  its  mouth  on  the  North  Sea  It  is  the 
largest  port  and  the  second  largest  city  of  the 
Netherlands  HOOK  OF  HOLLAND,  a  part  of  the 
city,  is  its  outer  port  Rotterdam  has  large  ship- 
yards, petroleum  refineues.  and  manufactures  of 
chemicals,  machinery,  fooo!  products,  and  cloth- 
ing It  is  the  seat  of  many  important  shipping  and 
trading  companies  Before  the  Se<  ond  World  War, 
Rotterdam  was  (on  the  basis  of  the  volume  of 
trade)  the  largest  port  of  continental  Europe, 
rivaled  only  by  Antwerp  Its  chief  importance 
was — and  continues  to  be — as  a  center  for  transit 
trade  It  is  connected  by  waterways  with  the 
Ruhr  basin  of  NW  Germany,  for  which  it  acts  as 
the  chief  transshipping  point  Chartered  in  1328, 
it  was  long  overshadowed  by  neighboring  Delft  and 
its  port  Delfshaven  (now  a  suburb  of  Rotterdam), 
from  whit  h  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  sailed  for  America 
The  separation  (1830)  of  Belgium  from  the  Nether- 
lands diverted  much  trade  from  Antwerp  to  Rotter- 
dam It  experienced  its  greatest  growth  after  the 
construction  (1866-90)  of  the  New  Waterway, 
which  made  it  accessible  to  oven  the  largest  ocean- 
going vessels,  and  with  the  phenomenal  expansion 
of  the  industries  of  NW  Germany.  In  May,  1940, 
when  German  forces  invaded  the  Netherlands,  the 
outskirts  of  Rotterdam  were  the  scene  of  fighting 
On  May  14,  several  hours  after  the  city  had  capit- 
ulated, Rotterdam  was  subjected  to  a  brutal  and 
totally  unnecessary  bombardment  by  air  Civilian 
casualties  were  high,  and  the  entire  center  of  the 
city  was  destroyed.  Although  Warsaw  had  been 
similarly  treated  earlier  in  the  Second  World  War, 
the  bombing  of  Rotterdam  may  be  said  to  have 
opened  the  phase  of  unrestricted  air  warfare  Ex- 
tensive reconstruction  work  is  still  in  progress  (as 
of  1950)  Most  of  the  old  houses  of  Rotterdam 
(including  the  birthplace  of  Erasmus)  were  de- 
stroyed, the  Oroote  Kerk  (a  16th-century  church) 
was  damaged.  Among  the  important  buildings 
that  survived  the  raid  are  the  exchange  (18th  cent.) 
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France,  in  Flanders    With  neighboring  Tourcomg, 
it  produces  the  larger  part  of  all  woolen  textiles 


and  the  Boijmana  (formerly  spelled  Boymans) 
Museum. 

Roty,  Louis  Oscar  (lw«'  6skar'  rdtSO,  1846-1911, 
French  medalist  and  engraver,  one  of  the  greatest 
medalists  of  the  19th  cent.  Hw  best-known  com- 
memorative medals  include  those  for  the  death  of 
President  Sadi  Carnot  and  for  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  He  also  designed 
French  coins  The  originality  of  his  graceful  de- 
signs won  him  high  honors 

Rouault,  Georges  (zh6rsh'  r6o-6'),  1871-,  French 
artist  Study  under  Gustave  Moroau  after  1891 
and  association  with  fauvism  loft  Rouault  a  highly 
individual  artist  In  various  media — oil,  water 
color,  gouache,  pastel,  etching,  and  lithograph, 
often  daringly  mixed — and  in  rough  conventional- 
ized forms  he  spoke,  at  first  with  harsh  anger  and 
later  with  more  tranquillity,  of  injustice  and  human 
suffering  Clowns,  bourgeois  judges,  the  passion  of 
Christ,  and  the  misery  of  war  are  recurrent  sub- 
jects with  Rouault 

Roubaiz  (rSoba'),  tity  (pop  98,834),  Nord  dept ,  N 
~  "'  '  With  nei§ '  '  "" 

consumed  in  Fran  re 

Roubtllac  or  Roubihac,  Louis  Francois  (both  Iw6' 
frftswa'  roobf'yak'),  Ib95?-1762,  French  sculptor. 
He  worked  principally  in  England,  where  he  be- 
came popular  as  the  designer  and  builder  of  fine 
mausoleums 

Rouen  (roM'),  city  (pop  101,187),  capital  of  Seine- 
Infeneure  dept  ,  N  France,  and  ancient  capital  of 
Normandy  Situated  on  the  Seme  near  its  mouth 
at  the  English  Channel,  Rouon  functions  as  the 
port  of  Pans,  handling  a  larger  volume  of  traffic 
than  any  other  port  of  France  It  also  has  im- 
portant cotton  manufactures  and  is  an  old  com- 
mercial,  administrative,  and  cultural  center  Dat- 
ing from  pre-Roman  times,  Rouen  was  the  victim 
of  repeated  raids  (9th  cent  )  by  the  Norsemen  By 
the  10th  cent  it  was  the  capital  of  Normandy  and  a 
leading  European  city  It  was  held  (1419-49)  in 
the  Hundred  Years  War  by  the  English  Joan  of 
Arc  was  burned  here  in  1431  From  1499  to  1789  it 
was,  with  interruptions,  the  seat  of  a  provincial 
PMUEMENT  A  judicial  center,  Rouen  furnished 
many  magistrates  to  France  The  most  illustrious 
.sons  of  the  city  were,  however,  Pierre  Corneille  and 
Gustave  Flaubert  Rouen  has  been  an  arohiepis- 
copal  see  since  the  6th  cent  and  is  particularly  nch 
in  ecclesiastic  buildings  (see  GOTHIC  ARCHITFC- 
TURB)  Much  was  damaged  in  the  Second  World 
War  One  of  the  two  strikingly  different  towers  of 
the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  (13th-15th  rent  ) 
was  burned,  the  other,  left  intact,  is  the  famous 
Tour  de  Beurre  [butter  tower]  The  Church  of  St 
Maclou  and  the  palace  of  justice  (both  15th-16th 
cent  )  were  partially  destroyed  Undamaged 
buildings  include  the  Church  of  St  Ouen  (begun 
14th  cent  )  and  the  Grosse  Horloge,  a  Renaissance 
clock  tower  Rouen's  port  installations  suffered 
very  heavv  damage 

Rouergue  (rfioCrg'),  region  and  former  county,  S 
France,  in  the  S  MASSIF  CENTRAI  It  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  Aveyron  dept  Traversed  by  the 
Aveyron  and  Tarn  rivers,  it  includes  the  southern 
end  of  the  Auvergne  Mts  ,  whoro  some  coal  is 
mined,  and,  in  the  south,  part  of  the  CAYENNES 
Mts ,  with  deeply  eroded  limestone  plateaus 
(causses)  Except  in  the  valleys,  rye  and  chestnuts 
are  the  only  products  Sheep  are  raised  in  great 
quantity  and  furnish  milk  for  the  Roquefort 
cheese  industry  Rodez,  the  historic  capital,  and 
Millau  are  the  chief  towns  The  c  ounty  of  Rodez 
or  Rouergue  and  the  viscounty  of  Millau,  formed 
in  the  feudal  period  as  dependencies  of  the  counts 
of  Toulouse,  passed  to  the  French  crown  m  1271, 
were  coded  to  England  by  the  Treatv  of  Bretigny 
(1360),  and  reverted  to  Franco  in  1368  The  lands 
passed  to  the  Bourbon  family  Henry  IV,  who  in- 
herited them,  united  them  with  the  roval  domain 
(1589)  and  incorporated  them  into  the  province 
of  Guienne 

Rouge,  Emmanuel,  vicomte  de  (SmanuM'  vekdt'  du 
rflozhfl'),  1811-72,  French  Egyptologist  Ho  was 
curator  of  the  Egyptian  section  of  tho  Louvre  and 
professor  of  Egyptology  at  the  College  de  France 
He  and  LFPSIUS  produced  a  consistent  system  for 
the  interpretation  of  discoveries,  and  ho  worked 
out  fundamental  principles  for  studying  Egyptian 
texts  He  compiled  a  Chrestomathie  egyptienne  (4 
vols ,  1867-76)  He  sought  to  prove  that  tho 
Semitic  alphabet  had  an  Egyptian  origin 

Rouge  (rd"ozh),  river  rising  in  S  Michigan  and  wind- 
ing 8  and  SE  to  the  Detroit  river  at  the  city  of 
River  Rouge  Dearborn  and  part  of  Detroit  also 
he  on  the  river 

rouge*  see  COSMETICS  and  POLISHES 

Rouget  de  Lisle,  Claude  Joseph  (klod'  shdsef' 
rCosha'  du  161'),  1760-1836,  French  poet,  musician, 
and  soldier  While  an  officer  in  garrison  at  Stras- 
bourg for  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  he  wrote  the 
words  aud  music  of  the  MARSEILLAISE  as  a  march- 
ing song  for  his  soldiers  Although  the  song  later 
became  inseparably  associated  with  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  himself  was  a  royalist  and  barely  escaped 
the  guillotine.  The  name  also  appears  as  Rouget 
de  I'lsle. 
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Rough  Riders,  name  popularly  given  to  the  1st  Regi- 
ment of  U  8  Cavalry  Volunteers  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  (1898)  The  regiment  was  a  spec- 
tacular one,  composed  of  ranchers  and  cowboys  and 
Indians  from  the  ranges  of  the  Far  West  with  a 
sprinkling  of  adventurous  "blue  bloods"  from  the 
Eastern  universities  It  was  recruited  largely  by 
Theodore  ROOSEVELT,  who  resigned  his  post  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  to  enter  active  fighting 
The  command  of  the  regiment  went,  however,  to  a 
man  of  more  military  experience,  Leonard  WOOD 
Roosevelt  was  made  lieutenant  colonel  Trans- 
portation difficulties  caused  its  horses  to  be  aban- 
doned in  Florida,  and  the  regiment  fought  chiefly 
on  foot  in  Cuba  It  took  part  m  the  battles  about 
Santiago,  its  exploits,  especially  at  San  Juan  Hill, 
were  highly  publicized 

roulette  (roolef),  game  of  chance  popular  at  Monte 
Carlo  and  other  gambling  resorts  and  played  in 
simplified  form  elsewhere  The  roulette  wheel  is 
placed  m  the  middle  of  an  oblong  table,  it  is  usually 
marked  off  into  37  or  38  spaces  alternating  red  and 
black  Each  sector  of  the  wheel  is  marked  off  at 
the  edge  with  one  of  the  numbers  from  1  to  36  The 
one  or  two  remaining  sectors,  of  a  different  color, 
are  marked  off  by  zeros  The  table  has  on  pithor 
side  of  the  wheel  an  arrangement  of  red  and  black 
squares  containing  numbers  corresponding  to  those 
on  the  wheel,  besides  indications  of  certain  bets 
(manque,  that  the  winning  number  will  be  1-18, 
passe,  that  it  will  be  19-36,  pair,  that  it  will  bo  an 
even  number,  impair,  that  it  will  lie  odd,  rouge, 
that  it  will  be  red,  ncnr,  that  it  will  be  black)  The 
players  place  their  stakes  on  the  table  in  positions 
indicating  their  bets,  and  the  croupier  spins  the 
wheel  A  small  ball,  tossed  into  the  wheel,  finally 
comes  to  rest  on  one  of  tho  numbers  at  the  margin, 
indicating  the  winner  Many  betting  c  ombmations 
are  allowed,  with  varying  odds  and  maximum 
stakes  This  gambling  game  dates  from  the  late 
18th  cent 

Roumama   see  RTTMANTA. 

Roumelia.  see  RUMFLIA 

round,  in  music,  a  canon  on  a  simple  tune  in  which 
all  the  voices  enter  at  the  unison  or  the  octave  An 
example  is  SUMER  la  ICL-MEN  IN  Rounds  were 
popular  in  17th-century  England,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Charles  II,  when  the  catch  reached 
its  height  Tho  catch  was  originally  just  a  simple 
round,  e  g  ,  Three  Blind  Mice,  written  out  in  a 
single  line  of  music  with  the  effect  gained  by  having 
another  singer  come  m  ("make  the  catch")  at  just 
the  right  time  Later  <omic  effects,  often  quite 
bawdy,  were  added,  resulting  from  the  interweav- 
ing as  the  parts  were  sung  together  The  Rounds 
and  Canons  of  England  (1864)  by  E  F  Rimbault 
is  a  comprehensive  collection 

Roundheads,  derisive  name  for  the  supporters  of 
Parliament  during  the  English  civil  war  (see 
PURITAN  REVOLUTION)  The  name,  which  origi- 
nated c  1641,  referred  to  the  short  haircuts  worn 
by  some  of  the  Puritans  in  contrast  to  the  fashion- 
able wigs  worn  by  many  of  the  Cavaliers,  who  sup- 
ported King  Charles  I 

Round  Rock,  town  (pop  1,240),  central  Texas,  N  of 
Austin  An  old-established  farm  market  with  a 
hmo  kiln  and  dairy  plants,  it  saw  in  1878  the  bloody 
gun  battle  in  which  Texas  Rangers  ended  the  out- 
law career  of  Sam  BASS 

Round  Table,  in  ARTHURIAN  LEGEND,  the  table  at 
which  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  sat,  said  to 
have  been  round  so  that  questions  of  precedence 
might  not  rise  to  vex  the  company  According  to 
one  version  it  was  given  to  Arthur  as  a  wedding 
gift  by  his  father-in-law  The  Siege  Perilous  was 
tho  seat  at  the  table  in  which  only  he  might  sit  who 
was  to  see  the  Holy  GRAIL,  GALAHAD  claimed  tho 
seat  A  round  table  of  undetermined  antiquity 
hangs  now  in  the  castle  at  Winchester  Tradition- 
ally King  Arthur's,  it  may  be  a  relic  of  one  of  the 
medieval  jousts  also  called  round  tables 

Round  Tops   see  GETTYSBURG  CAMPAIGN 

Roundup,  cit\  (pop  2,644),  co.  seatjof  Musselahell 
co  .central  Mont ,  on  the  Musselshell  river  and  N 
of  Billings,  me  1909  A  cow  town  m  the  late  19th 
cent  ,  it  is  now  the  center  of  a  coal  and  oil  region 

roundup,  name  given  the  periodic  collecting  of  live 
stock  on  Western  ranges  in  the  United  States 
Cowboys,  mounted  on  ponies  especially  trained  for 
the  work,  gather  cattle  in  herds,  which  they  diive 
to  headquarters  The  purpose  of  t  he  roundup  is  to 
enable  the  rancher  to  cull  his  herd,  to  select  ani- 
tnals  for  marketing,  to  dip  diseased  live  stock,  to 
brand  newly  acquired  cattle  and  the  calves  born 
since  the  last  roundup,  and  to  castrate  calves. 
Roundups  occur  once  or  twice  a  voar,  usual!)  in 
the  spring  and  fall  Cow  hands  on  the  large  ranches 
spend  the  entire  day  in  the  saddle,  eat  their  meals 
at  the  chuck  wagon  (wagon  carrying  a  stove  and 
provisions),  and  sometimes  sleep  on  the  ground 
The  old  flavor  of  the  roundup  has  diminished 
somewhat  in  automobile  days,  but  still  persists 

roup  (r6"op) ,  infectious  disease  of  poultry,  marked  by 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  air 
passages  and  of  the  eves  Its  cause  is  not  known, 
and  the  death  rate  is  very  high.  The  infected  areas 
are  treated  with  argyrof,  and  the  birds  should  be 
isolated. 


ROUSSEAU,  JEAN  JACQUES 

Rouphia,  river,  Greece*  see  ALPHBUS. 

Rourke,  Constance  (rot>rk),  1885-1941,  American 
writer,  b  Cleveland,  grad  Vassar,  1907.  In  1908-9 
she  studied  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  on  her  return  to 
the  United  States  she  taught  at  Vassar  until  1915 
Her  first  book  was  Trumpets  of  Jubilee  (1927),  a 
social  history  Her  best-known  works  are  Ameri- 
can Humor  (1931)  and  the  biographies  Trouper*  of 
the  Gold  Coast  (1928),  on  Lotta  Crabtree;  Daw 
Crockett  (1934),  and  Audubon  (1936)  Her  last 
lx)ok,  The  Roots  of  American  Culture  (1942),  m- 
( ludes  essays  on  oarly  American  drama,  music,  art, 
and  folklore. 

Rousay  (rou'z§),  island,  off  N  Scotland,  one  of  tho 
Orkney  Islands  A  complete  Stone  Age  village  was 
discovered  here  in  1938 

Rouses  Point  (rou'slz),  village  (pop  1,846),  extreme 
NE  N  Y  ,  on  Lake  Champlain,  me  1877.  At  the 
Quebec  line,  it  is  a  port  of  entry  There  are  fisheries 
here,  and  pharmaceutical  goods  are  made 

Rousseau,  Henri  (ar$'  rooso'),  1844-1910,  French 
primitive  painter,  self-taught  He  was  called  Le 
Douanier  from  his  profession  of  customs  official 
His  impressions  of  landscapes  and  figures  in  Franco 
and  Mexico,  where  he  served  with  the  army,  are 
Himple  and  vivid  Using  exotic,  bright  colors,  his 
jungle  scenes  are  ^specially  effective  Among  these 
are  The  Snake  Chamur  (Louvre)  and  The  Sleeping 
Gypsy  and  Jungle  with  a  Lion  (both  Mua  of  Mod- 
ern Art,  New  York)  See  study  by  D  C  Rich, 
(rev  ed  ,  1946) 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques  (zha'  •hatf,  1712-78, 
French  philosopher,  author,  political  theorist,  and 
composer  He  was  born  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
the  son  of  a  watchmaker  His  mother  died  in 
cluldbirth,  and  the  child's  upbringing  was  hap- 
hazard At  16  he  set  out  on  a  wandering,  irregular 
life  which  brought  him  to  Turin,  where  he  became 
an  unenthusiastic  Catholic  convert  After  serving 
as  a  footman  in  a  powerful  family,  he  left  Turin 
(1731)  and  spent  the  next  10  years  at  Chambery, 
Savov,  with  his  patroness,  Louise  fil6onoro  do 
Warens,  who  soon  made  him  her  lover  During 
that  period  he  made  several  adventurous  excur- 
sions to  Switzerland  and  France,  but  always  re- 
turned to  Maman,  as  he  called  Mme  de  Warens  In 
1741  he  set  out  to  make  his  fortune  at  Pans  with  a 
new  system  of  musical  notation,  which  turned  out 
a  failure  He  made  valuable  contacts,  however, 
and  secured  (1742)  a  position  as  secretary  at  the 
French  embassy  in  Venice,  but  soon  had  to  resign 
In  Paris  he  became  an  intimate  of  the  circle  of 
DIDEROT  (to  whose  Encydopedif  Rousseau  con- 
tributed the  musical  section),  Melchior  Grimm, 
and  Mme  d'fipiNAY  At  this  time  also  began  his 
liaison  with  Thercse  Le  Vasseur,  a  half-illiterate 
servant  girl  who  became  his  common-law  wife  In 
his  Confessions,  his  celebrated  autobiography, 
Rouaseau  accused  lumself  of  having  sent  his  five 
children  by  Therese  to  a  foundling  home.  The 
theory  has  been  advanced  that  Rousseau,  who  was 
developing  a  psychosis,  had  invented  the  whole 
episode  and  that  Therese 'a  children  were  not  his  or 
that  there  never  were  any  children  In  1749  Rous- 
seau won  the  first  prize  in  a  contest,  held  by  the 
Academy  of  Dijon,  on  the  question  Has  the  prog- 
ress of  the  sciences  and  arts  contributed  to  the  cor- 
ruption or  to  the  improvement  of  human  conduct? 
Rousseau  took  the  negative  stand,  contending  that 
man  was  good  by  nature  and  was  corrupted  by 
civilisation  His  essay  made  him  both  famous  and 
controversial  overnight  Although  it  is  still  widely 
believed  that  all  of  Rousseau's  philosophy  was 
based  on  his  call  for  a  return  to  nature,  this  view  is 
an  oversimplification,  due  to  an  excessive  impor- 
tance attached  to  this  first  essay  Success  came  to 
Rousseau  also  in  the  musical  field  with  the  pro- 
duction (1752)  of  his  pastoral  melodrama,  Le  Drain 
du  village  [the  village  sage],  some  of  its  simple  and 
grac  eful  tunes  are  still  performed  A  second  philo- 
sophic al  essav,  Discotirs  »ur  Vongine  de  Vinegalite 
dea  hommes  (1754),  is  one  of  Rousseau's  most 
mature  and  daring  productions  After  its  publica- 
tion Rousseau  returned  to  Geneva,  reverted  to 
Protestantism  in  oider  to  regain  his  citi/cnship, 
and  returned  to  Paris  with  the  title  "c  itizen  of 
Geneva  "  Mme  d'fipiNAY  lent  him  a  cottage,  the 
Hermitage,  on  her  estate  at  Montmorcncv  His 
unfortunate  love  for  Mme  d'Houdotot.  sister-in- 
law  of  Mme  d'ltpinay,  exerted  a  disastrous  mflu- 
enc  e  on  Rousseau's  unbalanced  ps>  c  he  Rousseau 
began  to  quarrel  with  Mine  d'fipmay.  Diderot, 
and  Gnmm,  whom  he  accused  of  complicity  in  a 
sordid  plot  against  him,  and  left  the  Hermitage  to 
become  the  guest  of  the  tolerant  due  de  Luxem- 
bourg, whoso  c  htiteau  was  at  Montmorencv  Here 
he  finished  his  no\el  La  Nouvdle  H&olzt  (1761), 
written  in  pnrt  under  the  impact  of  his  love  for 
Mme  d'Houdetot;  his  Lettre  sur  les  spectacles 
(1758),  a  diatribe  against  D'Alembert's  suggestion 
(in  the  article  "Geneve"  in  the  Encyclopedia)  that 
Geneva  would  bo!  better  off  for  having  a  theater; 
his  Contrat  social  (1762) ,  and  hie  Emile  (1762)  The 
last  of  these  works  contained  a  passage  offensive  to 
both  the  French  and  the  Genevese  ecclesiastic 
authorities.  The  hook  was  burned  at  Pans  and  at 
Geneva,  and  Rousseau,  with  the  connivance  of 
high-placed  friends,  escaped  to  the  Swiss  canton  of 
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Neuchatel,  then  a  Prussian  possession.  His  house  otst,  £mtiet  the  ConfeMwne,  and  the  Rtoenes  all 
was  stoned,  and  Rousseau  fled  once  more,  this  time  transfer  to  the  domain  of  literature  Rousseau  s 
into  the  canton  of  Bern,  settling  on  the  small  island  longing  for  closeness  with  nature  His  sensitive  art 
of  Saint-Pierre,  in  the  Lake  of  Biel.  Rousseau  apprehended  the  subtle  nuances  of  the  influence  of 
described  his  asylum  in  idyllic  terms  m  his  Confes-  landscape,  trees,  water,  birds,  and  other  aspects  of 
atona  and  in  his  Rdvenes  d'un  promeneur  solitaire  nature  on  the  shifting  state  of  the  human  soul,  and 
(1776-78)  In  1765  ho  was  expelled  from  Bern  and  Rousseau  was  the  father  of  romantic  sensibility 
accepted  the  invitation  of  David  Hume  to  live  at  The  trend  existed  before  Rousseau,  but  he  was  the 
"  •  '  *"  ' '  ~  *  '  "  '  '  first  to  give  it  full  expression  His  influence  on 

German  and  English  romanticism — and  thus,  in- 
directly, on  romanticism  in  general— cannot  be 
overestimated  Rousseau's  style,  m  all  his  writ- 
ings, is  always  personal,  sometimes  bizarre,  some- 
times rhetorical,  sometimes  bitterly  sarcastic, 


his  house  at  Wotton,  Derbyshire  Here  he  began 
to  write  the  first  part  of  his  Confessions,  but  after  a 
year  he  quarreled  violently  with  Hume,  whom  he 
believed  in  league  with  Diderot  and  Grimm  The 
fixed  idea  gained  ever  wider  proportion  and  became 

a  full-fledged  persecution  mama     After  wandering      ,    T     

for  several  years  through  the  provinces  of  Fiance      sometimes  deliberately  plebeian,  and  often  ani- 
'  '  -     ""  '  "        "'        '   '  mated  by  a  tender  and  musical  quality  which  has 


(always  accompanied  by  There&e,  although  he  con- 
sidered her  and  her  mother  to  be  leaders  in  the  plot 
against  him),  he  finally  settled  (1770)  at  Paris, 
where  ho  lived  in  a  garret  and  copied  music  for  a 
living  The  French  authorities  left  him  undis- 
turbed, while  curious  foreigners  flocked  to  see  the 
famous  man  and  to  be  insulted  by  him  At  the 
same  time  he  went  from  salon  to  salon,  reading  his 
Confessions  aloud  It  IK  remarkable  that  despite 
his  obvious  madness,  his  contemporaries  thought 
him  merely  an  eccentric  Shortly  before  his  death, 
Rousseau  moved  to  the  house  of  a  protector  at 
Ermenonville,  near  Paris  The  suggestion  that  he 
was  killed  in  a  violent  quarrel  with  Thercae  has  not 
been  substantiated  In  1794  hia  remains  were 
transferred  to  the  Pantheon  m  Pans  Rousseau's 
influence  on  posterity  has  been  equaled  by  few 
men.  and  it  is  by  no  moans  spent  Men  as  diverse 
as  Kant,  Goethe,  Robespierre,  Pestalozzi,  and  Leo 
Tolstoy  have  been  his  disciples  His  influence  was 
equally  strong  in  the  fields  of  politics,  literature, 
and  education  His  political  doctrine  is  largely 
contained  in  the  Conlrat  social,  but  it  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  other  writings,  notabl>  the  Discours 
sur  I'origine  de  Vinegalite  and  his  draft  of  constitu- 


never  been  quite  successfully  imitated  in  prose. 
Though  self-taught,  Rousseau  possessed  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  musical  theory,  but  his  composi- 
tions exerted  no  direct  influence  on  music  In- 
directly, romanticism  in  music  shows  great  affinity 
with  Rousseauan  sensibility  Rousseau's  prim  ipal 
works  are  available  in  English  translations  Pub- 
lication of  his  correspondence  was  begun  in  1924 
Passions  still  fly  high  for  and  against  Rousseau, 
and  there  is  as  yet  no  fully  objective  and  docu- 
mented biography  Among  the  principal  biog- 
raphies are  those  by  John  Morley  (2  vols  ,  1873), 
Henri  Beaudoum  (2  vols  ,  1891,  in  French),  Arthur 
Chuquel  (1893),  and  fimile  Faguet  (1911,  in 
French)  Specialized  studies  of  Rousseau  are 
legion.  See  Itlmilo  Faguet,  Rousseau  penseur  (1912) , 
Henri  Baldensperger  and  others,  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau  (1912,  in  French),  P  M  Masson,  La 
Religion  de  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  (3  vols  ,  1916), 
K.  H.  Wright,  The  Meaning  of  Rousseau  (1929), 
Harald  Hoffding,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  and  His 
Philosophy  (Eng  tr ,  1930),  W.  J.  McAllister, 
Growth  of  Freedom  in  Education  (1931),  Ernst 

„„.  ,„.  .„ „ „.  ™~ Cassirer,  Rousseau,  Kant,  Goethe  (Eng  tr  ,  1945) 

tions  for  Corsica  (made  at  the  request  of  Paoh)  and    Rousseau,    Theodore    (taod6r'),    1812-o7,    French 

'      ~ •     " landscape  painter  of  the  Barbizon  school,  son  of  a 

tailor  He  first  received  recognition  ui  the  Salon 
of  1848  and  was  commissioned  by  the  state  to 
paint  his  Sortit  de  laforft  de  Fontainebliau  (Louvre) 
Thereafter  ho  enjoyed  a  modest  success  and  lived 
simply  in  Barbizon  near  his  friend  Millet  Rous- 
seau's landscapes  are  grave  and  full  of  a  deep  love 
of  solitude  Ho  is  best  represented  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  and  in  the  Louvre 
Rousseau,  Victor  (vektoi'),  1865-,  Belgian  sculptor, 
pupil  of  Van  der  Stappcn  He  was  a  piofessoi  at 
the  Brussels  Academy  Fine  examples  of  his  nat- 
uralistic work  are  in  the  museums  of  Brussels  and 
Antwerp  and  include  Child,  Demcter,  and  Towards 
Life  His  monument  (1920)  expressing  Belgian 
gratitude  for  British  protection  of  wai  lefugocsis 
on  the  Thames  Embankment,  London  Another 

......  war  memorial  is  at  Forest  near  Brussels 

lective  sovereign     The  common  will,  reflecting  the    Roussel,  Albert  (albeV  robsCl'),  1869-1937,  French 
common  interest,  is  required  for  all  important  de-      composer     He  prepared  himself  for  a  naval  caioer 
and  wont  to  sea  in  1887    In  1894  he  resigned  from 


for  Poland  (made  at  the  request  of  Stanislaus  II) 
Rousseau  supposed  that  "natural  man"  was  a  pure 
animal,  neither  good  nor  bad,  equality  disappeared 
with  the  appearance  of  industry ,  agriculture,  and 
property  Laws  were  instituted  merely  to  consoli- 
date the  power  of  the  oppressors  over  the  op- 
pressed, and  inequality  became  permanent  Man 
cannot  regain  the  freedom  he  lost  when  ho  (eased 
to  be  "natural  man  "  But  men  ma\  attain  civic 
liberty  bv  entering  a  social  tontrac  t  among  them- 
selves This  contract  must  be  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  sovereignty  is  inalienably  vested  m 
society  as  a  whole  and  that  this  collective  sover- 
eignty cannot  be  delegated  This  basic  principle 
holds  true  whether  the  form  of  government  be 
monarchic,  aristocratic,  or  democratic  (all  three 
forms  being  justifiable  in  their  time  and  place)  No 
laws  ( ould  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  col- 


cisions,  each  citizen  must  subordinate  himself  to 
the  common  will,  for  the  minority  is  deceived  as  to 
the  true  content  of  the  general  will  Personal  prop- 
erty is  sac  red,  but  a  measure  of  economic  equality 
must  be  assured  Similarly,  political  equality  is 
maintained  as  long  as  "power  is  never  exerted  ex- 
cept as  rank  and  laws  permit  it  "  Contrary  to 
widespread  opinion,  Rousseau  never  intended  to 
lead  society  hack  to  the  "state  of  nature,"  which 
he  considered  an  impossibility,  his  whole  plan  was 
to  make  the  loss  of  its  original  innocence  tolerable 
to  mankind  by  substituting  the  so(  tal  contract — a 
step  forward  rather  than  backward  Although 
Rousseau  did  not  advocate  collective  ownership, 
his  ideas  had  a  profound  impac  t  on  modern  social- 
ist and  ( ommunist  thought  In  his  pedagogic  al 
novel  Emile,  Rousseau  traced  the  principles  of  all 
modern  education.  Its  underlying  theory,  how- 
ever— that  a  child  at  birth  is  entirely  natural  and 


the  service  to  follow  a  musical  career  and  studied 
(1898-1907)  with  Vincent  d'Indy  at  the  Schola 
Cantorum,  where  he  taught  counterpoint  (1902- 
14)  In  technique  he  follows  the  post-romantic 
school  of  Franck  and  D'Indy,  but  often  emplo>s 
the  images  and  emotions  of  impressionism  The 
influence  of  his  Oriental  travels  is  soon  in  his  ore  hes- 
tral-choral  Evocations  (1912),  written  after  a  trip  to 
Indo-Chma,  and  Padmavati  (1914-18,  Paris,  1923), 
which  adapts  Hindu  scales  and  a  Hindu  story  to 
the  18th-century  opera-ballet  technique  Other 
important  works,  showing  the  diversity  of  his  art, 
are  the  ballet-pantomime  Le  Festin  de  VAraignee 
(1912),  the  l>ric  drama  La  Naissance  de  la  lyre 
(Pans,  1926)  after  Sophocles,  Joueurs  de  fltite 
(1924),  for  flute  and  piano,  hia  Third  Symphony 
(1930),  his  Fourth  Symphony  (1935),  and  piano 
pieces,  chamber  music,  and  songs 


unspoiled — has  been  discredited  by  modern  pay-    Roussillon    (rooseyo'),    small    region    and    former 


chology  According  to  Rousseau,  education  should 
do  nothing  but  give  the  child  an  opportunity  to 
develop  its  natural  gifts  unhampered  and  shield  it 
from  the  corrupting  influences  of  civilization 
Everything  it  learns  should  be  from  an  inner  real- 
ization, not  from  books  The  ultimate  object  of 
education  should  be  to  teach  men  to  live  Reli- 
gious dogma  should  bo  replae  od  by  the  teaching  of 
a  "natural  religion,"  common  to  all  Kmile  not 
only  influenced  education,  but  it  also  made  it 
fashionable  for  mothers  to  breast-feed  their  babies, 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  swaddling  <  lothes, 
and  propagated  the  notion  that  fresh  air  and 


province,  S  Fiance,  bordering  on  Spain  along  the 
E  Pyrenees  and  on  the  Mediterranean  It  is  now 
the  department  of  Pyr6nccs-Orientales  Peipigrian 
is  the  historic  capital  Wine,  fruit,  and  olives  are 
the  chief  pioducts  of  this  fertile  and  densely  popu- 
lated region  Conquered  from  the  Aiabs  by  the 
Franks  (8th  cent ),  it  formed  a  county  which 
passed,  in  turn,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  counts 
of  Barcelona  and  the  kings  of  Aragon,  France, 
Majorca,  and  Spain  Louis  XIII  conquered  it  from 
Spain  m  1642,  and  it  was  formally  annexed  to 
France  by  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyienoes  (1659). 

.       ...  rOUt     See  BIOT,  ROUT,  ANO  UNLAWFUL  A8HRMBLT        " 

giene  were  essential  to  children's  upbringing  Rouvray,  battle  of:  see  HRRKINOS,  BATTLE  OF  THE. 
Rousseau's  epistolary  novel,  La  Nouvcllc  H6lolse,  Rouz,  Pierre  Paul  fimile  (py<V  p61'  amel'  r6o'). 
knew  immense  popularity  in  its  time,  but  is  IM  arcely  1853-1933,  French  physician  and  bacteriologist 
read  today,  while  his  Confessions  remain  one  of  the  He  was  a  pupil  of  Pasteur  and  director  of  the  Pas- 
most  widelv  read  books  of  world  literature  Pro-  *  '  "  '  ' "  " 

posing  to  describe  not  only  his  life,  but  his  inner- 
most thoughts  and  feelings,  hiding  nothing  be  it 
ever  HO  shameful,  Rousseau  followed  the  model  of 
St  Augustine's  Confessions  but  also  created  an  en- 
tirely new,  intensely  personal  style  of  autobiog- 
raphy Despite  their  stated  intention,  however, 


the  Conft,ssif>ns  are  far  from  ingenuous,  and  they 


teur  Institute  (1904-18)  Ho  assisted  E  I  E  No- 
card  in  the  study  (1898)  of  bovine  pneumonia  and 
with  A  E  J  Yersin'an  1889  demonstrated  that  the 
diphtheria  bacillus  produces  a  toxin.  This  led  to 
the  development  by  E.  A.  von  Behnng  of  methods 
of  producing  a  specific  antitoxin,  revolutionizing 
the  treatment  of  diphtheria  Roux  worked  with 
Metchmkoff  on  the  problem  of  syphilis 


------------  _  ._.  _.„  ......  „  ----  „,.„,  „.,„.  v..^ 

must  be  read  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  the  man    Roux,  Wtlhelm  (vIMaelm  roo'),  1860-1924,  German 
was  suffering  from  paranoia.   The  Nouvelle  H41-     anatomist.    He  was  professor  (1895-1921)  at  the 


Univ.  of  Halle.  A  pupil  of  Rudolf  Virchow  and 
E.  H.  Haeokel,  he  is  considered  a  founder  of  experi- 
mental embryology  especially  because  of  his  dis- 
coveries through  experiments  on  the  frog's  egg  He 
called  his  field  "developmental  mechanics"  and  in 
1894  founded  as  its  organ  the  Archiv  fur  Entwick- 
lungsmechanik. 

Rouyn  (r&o'm,  Fr.  roo6'),  town  (pop.  8,808),  ex- 
treme W  Quo  ,  on  Osisko  Lake  just  3  of  Noranda 
and  140  ml  NNE  of  North  Bay,  Ont  ,  mo  1927 
It  is  a  mining  center  with  an  airport  in  a  region 
producing  gold,  copper,  and  zinc. 
Rovaniemi  (r6'vano"6mP),  urban  district  (pop 
22,818),  N  Finland  The  starting  point  of  the 
Great  Arctic  Highway,  it  is  a  fur-trading,  timber- 
shipping,  and  winter  sports  center  Late  in  the 
Second  World  War  the  fighting  between  Finns  and 
Germans  in  the  area  resulted  ui  considerable  de- 
struction 

Rovereto  (rovanVt6),  town  (pop  11,155),  Trentmo- 
Alto  Adige,  N  Italy,  on  the  Adige  With  some  sur- 
rounding territory,  it  was  taken  (15th  cent )  from 
the  bishopric  of  Trent  by  Venice,  which  ceded  it  to 
Austria  in  1518  A  part  of  8  Tyrol,  it  was  ceded  to 
Italy  in  1919  Near  by  the  Fionch  defeated  the 
Austrian's  m  1790 

Rove  Tunnel  (rov,  Fr  r6v),  southern  section  of  the 
Marseilles-Rhone  Canal,  SE  France,  stalling 
near  the  village  of  Le  Rove  and  piercing  a  rocky 
ridge  It  is  c  4  4  mi  long,  with  a  water  channel 
72  ft  wide,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
pieces  of  engineeung  since  the  Panama  Canal  It 
was  opened  in  1927 

Rovigno  (rovo'nyo)  or  Rovigno  d'Istna  (dP'strea), 
Serbo-Croatian  Ronnj  (rO'vCnyu),  town  (pop 
9,438),  NW  Croatia,  Yugoslavia,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Istiia  An  Adriatic  port,  it  was  ceded  bv  ltal\  in 
the  Treaty  of  Pans  of  1947  Rovigno  was  a  Ven- 
etian possession  from  the  13th  cent  until  1797,  and 
it  has  kept  a  beautiful  cathedial  and  <  ampanile 
Rovigno  (lovo'go),  cit\  (pop  14501),  capital  of 
Rovigo  prov ,  Venetia,  NK  Italy,  between  the 
Adige  and  the  Po  It  is  an  agncultural  centci  in 
the  midst  of  a  feitile  plain  piodvu  mg  inamlv  ceioals 
arid  sugai  beets  After  14S2  it  belonged  to  Venue, 
and  its  archite<  turo  shows  Venetian  mfluom  e 
Rovigo  has  an  important  art  galleiy  and  several 
(  hurches  and  palac  os 
Rovmj,  Yugoslavia  see  ROVIONO 
Rovno  (rtA)v'nu),  Pol  Rihone  (roov'ne1),  city  (1931 
pop  40,788),  capital  of  Rovno  oblast,  W  Ukraine 
It  is  the  center  of  an  agricultural  legion  An  old 
settlement,  it  passed  from  Poland  to  Russia  in 
1793,  back  to  Poland  in  1921,  and  again  to  Russia 
in  1945  The  population  is  laigely  Ukrainian 
Rovuma  (rovoo'mu),  nvei,  c  540  mi  long,  rising  in 
SW  Tanganyika,  near  Lake  Nyam,  and  flowing  W 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  It  forms  most  of  the  Tan- 
ganyika-Mozambique boundary  It  is  not  navigable 
Rowan,  Andrew  Summers  (rou'un),  1857-1943, 
American  aimy  officer,  b  Monroe  co  ,  Va  (now 
W  Va  ),  grad  West  Point,  1881  In  the  Spanish- 
American  \V  ar  he  was  the  hero  of  the  exploit  (in- 
volving Cahxto  Gaicia  \  liugues)  described  in  El- 
bert  Hubbard's  essay  "A  Message  to  Garcia  " 
Rowan  wrote  his  own  account  in  How  J  Carried  the 
Message  to  Garcia  (1923)  After  the  war  he  served 
in  the  Philippines  and  in  the  United  States  and 
retired  in  1909 

rowan  tree  see  MOTTNTAIN  ASH 
Rowe,  Nicholas  (ro),  1074-1718,  English  dramatist 
and  editor  He  wrote  a  number  of  tragedies,  the 
most  popular  in  his  day  were  Tamerlane  (1701)  and 
Jane  Shore  (1714)  For  his  edition  of  Shakspere, 
which  appeared  in  six  volumes  m  1709,  ho  sent 
Thomas  Betterton  to  Stratford  to  gather  facts 
about  Shakspere's  life  In  1715  Rowo  became  poet 
laureate 

Rowell,  Newton  Wesley  (rou'ul),  1867-1941,  Ca- 
nadian jurist  and  statesman,  b  Ontario  Called 
(1891)  to  the  bar  of  Ontaiio,  he  was  elected  (1911) 
Jto  the  Ontario  legislatuie  and  was  chosen  to  lead 
the  Liberal  party  of  the  province  Member  (1917- 
21)  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  Rowell 
was  president  of  the  council  in  the  Union  govern- 
ment of  Su  Robert  Borden  and  a  member  of  the 
imperial  war  t  abmet  In  the  first  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  (1920)  he  was  Canadian  dele- 
gate He  wrote  The  British  Empire  and  World 
Peace  (1922)  and  Canada  a  Nation  (1923).  In  1936 
he  became  <  hu»f  justue  of  Ontario,  and  in  1937  he 
was  appointed  bv  Mackenzie  King  as  head  of  the 
royal  commission  on  dominion-provincial  relations 
Although  ho  was  obliged  to  resign  in  1938  because 
of  ill-health,  the  commission's  findings  are  com- 
monly called  the  Rowell-Sirois  Report  (1940).  He 
was  replaced  as  chanman  of  the  commission  by 
Joseph  Sirois  of  Laval  Univ.  Other  members  were 
R  A  MacKay,  H  F  Angus,  and  John  W.  Dafoe. 
The  report  is  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  ec  Gnomic 
,and  welfare  problems  of  all  Canada  and  showed  the 
need  for  an  enlargement  of  dominion  responsibili- 
ties— contrary  to  earlier  Liberal  party  policies.  No 
legislation  established  those  responsibilities. 
rowing.  Boats  propelled  by  oars  (e  g  ,  the  GALLEY) 
were  used  in  ancient  times  for  both  war  «nd  com- 
merce.  Rowing  is  now  general  ly  used  only  for  small 
boats  on  rivers  and  lakes  or  'for  sport.  The  rower 


Crow  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  pftf  o  1. 


faces  the  stern  of  the  boat  and  propels  the  craft  by 
repeatedly  dipping  hw  two  oars  into  the  water  and 
pulling  the  oars — -which  are  fixed  by  rowlocks  or 
oarlocks  to  the  sides  of  the  boat — through  the 
water  in  the  direction  of  the  stern  by  means  of 
leverage  In  a  small  rowboat  steering  is  accom- 
plished by  using  one  oar  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
boat  from  the  direction  desired;  in  larger  craft 
steering  is  often  done  by  use  of  rudders  In  crew 
racing,  a  coxswain  steers  the  shell  by  means  of 
tiller  ropes  attached  to  a  rudder,  ha  also  directs  the 
crew  Each  member  of  the  crew  uses  botli  hands 
on  one  oar  and  sits  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  shell 
from  the  oarsman  immediately  in  front  of  him 
The  most  famous  of  all  crew  races  are  those  be- 
tween Oxford  and  Cambridge,  first  held  at  Ilenlev 
in  1829  Rowing  is  in  the  United  States  au  old 
intercollegiate  sport,  a  collegiate  REGATTA  took 
place  between  Harvard  and  Yale  m  1852,  18  years 
after  the  first  rowing  club,  the  Castlo  Garden  Ama- 
teui  Boat  Club,  was  organized  in  the  United  States 
Several  rowing  events  have  boon  mduded  in  tho 
Olympic  games 

Rowland,  Henry  Augustus  (rd'lund),  1848-1001, 
American  physicist,  b  Honesdalc,  Pa.,  grad  Rens- 
solaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1870  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univ  from  1875 
and  was  one  of  tho  founders  of  the  Amei  lean  Phys- 
ical Society  He  is  known  espei  lallv  for  his  inven- 
tion of  a  dividing  apparatus  for  making  grating 
lines  and  for  ruling  diffraction  gratings  on  concave 
surfaces  which  advanced  spe<troscopy  as  an  exact 
science  and  also  for  his  experiments  in  determining 
the  value  of  the  ohm  and  the  mechanical  equu  alcnt 
of  heat 

Rowlandson,  Thomas  (ro'lundsun),  1750-1827,  Eng- 
lish caricatui ist,  b  London,  son  of  a  well-to-do 
men  hant  He  studied  at  the  Ro\  al  At  ademy  and 
in  Pans  (wheie  he  spent  three  \eaih)  and  eaily 
evinced  talent  in  drawing  and  painting  His  pas- 
sion for  gambling,  however,  pi  evented  him  fioin 
produung  much  until  (  1782,  when,  having 
squandered  his  inheritance,  lie  was  obliged  to  earn 
a  living  As  a  ( aru  aturist  and  humorous  c  ommen- 
tator  on  social  life  Rowlandson  speedily  gained 
celebrity  His  drawing  Vauxhall  Gaidrna  (1784) 
was  a  gieat  success  In  1798  a  seiies  of  his  cbaw- 
ings,  Tfu  Comforts  of  Hath  wan  icproduted  This 
was  followed  bv  the  famous  Tour  of  Dr  Syntax 
(three-volume  hones,  1812  21),  Darue  of  Death 
(1814  lf>),  and  Dance  of  Life  (1822)— all  with  text 
by  William  Combe  Rowlandson  al«o  illustrated 
Smollett,  Goldsmith,  and  Sterne  Most  of  his 
dialings  were  firnt  done  in  ink  with  a  reed  pen  and 
given  a  delicate  wash  of  color  Foi  reproduction  he 
etched  them  himself  on  (oppei,  the  pimtei  later 
coloring  them  by  hand  Row  Jamison's  woik  has 
enormous  variety  Along  with  his  caricatures  of 
high  society  aie  scenes  of  country  life  -taverns, 
barrac  Its,  county  fairs,  stage  coac  hes,  and  admir- 
able landscapes  He  traveled  over  England  and 
over  the  Continent  making  spuited  sketches  A 
rollicking  humor  pervades  Ins  work,  whic  h  is  some- 
times hurried  and  otten  coaise  or  sardonic,  but 
never  dull  and  nevei  hackne\ed  Collections  of 
Rowlandson's  diawings  are  in  the  British  Museum 
and  the  Victoria  and  All>ert  Museum  and  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  See  Joseph  Crego,  Row- 
landson the  Cancaturwt  (1880) 

Rowlesburg  (rcilz'burg),  town  (pop  1,452),  N 
W  Va  ,  on  the  Cheat  river  and  E  of  Graf  ton, 
chartered  1858 

Rowley,  William  (rou'le),  1585^-1642',  English  play- 
wright and  actot  He  was  sole  author  of  several 
plays,  but  his  host  work,  including  The  Spanish 
Gip&it  (1663)  and  The  Changihng  (105.$;,  was  done 
in  collaboration  w  ith  Thomas  Middleton  His  best- 
known  plays  .ue  A  New  Wondtr  (1632),  .1  Watch  at 
Midnight  (1633),  and  All's  Lost  by  Luxt  (1033) 

Rowley  (rou'le),  town  (pop  1,533),  NE  Mass  ,  S  ol 
Newburyport,  settled  1038.  mo  1639  The  town 
still  has  fine  mil-century  buildings 

Rowley  Regis  (ro'le  rf'jls),  urban  district  (1931  pop 
41,235,  1947  estimated  pop  48,530),  Staffordshire, 
England,  on  the  Stour  and  W  of  Biimmgham,  in 
tho  Black  Countiy  Rowley  stone  is  quarried  foi 
road  surfacing,  and  there  are  coal  mines,  non 
foundries,  and  pottoi  ies 

Rowne,  Ukraine   see  ROVNO 

Rowntree,  Benjamin  Seebohm  (roun'tre),  1871-, 
English  philanthropist  and  sociologist  His  several 
books  on  poverty  and  other  social  problems  include 
tho  noted  survey  of  Yoik,  Poverty  a  Study  in  Town 
Life  (1901). 

Rowson,  Susanna  Haswell  (rou'sun),  1762-1824, 
American  author,  actress,  and  teac  her,  b  England 
She  was  brought  to  America  as  a  voung  child,  but 
since  her  father  was  a  British  naval  officer,  his 
property  was  confiscated  in  the  Revolution,  and 
the  family  returned  to  England  Susanna  became 
governess  to  the  children  of  the  duchess  of  Devon- 
shire. Her  first  novel,  Victoria,  appeared  in  1786. 
The  same  year  she  married  William  Rowson  Hav- 
ing acted  for  a  short  time  m  England,  the  Rowsons 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1793,  joining  a  theat- 
rical company  in  Philadelphia  Retiring  from  the 
stage  in  1796,  Mrs  Rowson  opened  a  school  for 
girls  m  Boston,  one  of  the  boat  of  its  day,  which  she 
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directed  for  26  years,  in  the  meantime  writing 
novels,  poetry,  and  textbooks  She  is  remembered 
for  one  novel,  Charlotte  a  Tale  of  Truth  (1791), 
called  in  later  editions  Charlotte  Temple,  a  senti- 
mental story  written  with  considerable  realism, 
which  went  through  more  than  150  editions 

Rowton,  Montagu  William  Lowry  Corry,  1st  Baron 
(r6'tun,  rou'-),  18J8-1903,  English  philanthropist, 
grad  Cambridge,  I860  He  was  called  to  tho  bar  in 
1863  From  1866  untd  1881,  he  served  as  private 
secretary  to  Disraeli,  who  recommended  him  for  the 
title  of  Baron  Rowton  (1880)  and  made  him  his 
literary  executor  Lord  Rowton  became  interested 
in  London  housing  conditions  and  promulgated  a 
scheme  for  a  poor  man's  hotel  which  was  opened  m 
Vauxhall  in  1892.  Its  success  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  company  which  constructed  a  minibet  of  sinu- 
lai  establishments  known  as  Rowton  Houses 

Roxana  (roksa'nu)  or  Rozane  (r&ksa'ne)  ,  d  311 
B  C  ,  wife  of  ALEXANDER  THR,  GREAT  She  was  tho 
daughter  of  Oxyartes,  king  of  Bactna,  and  Alex- 
ander married  her  (327  B  C  )  to  consolidate  IILS 
power  in  Pel  sia  She  and  Alexanclei  's  posthumous 
son,  Alexander  Aogous,  were  aftei  Alexander's 
death  embi  oiled  in  the  wars  of  the  DIADOCHI  and 
were  impi  isoned  by  CASSAOER  at  Amphipohs  They 
were  later  killed. 

Roxana  (roksa'nu),  village  (pop  1,255),  SW  111  ,  on 
tho  Mississippi  adjacent  to  Wood  River,  me  1921 

ROMS,  Manuel  (manweP  i6'has),  1892-1948,  Fili- 
ino statesman,  b  Capiz,  Panaj.  ,  grad  Urav  of  the 
hilippines  (LL  B  ,  19H)  He  served  m  the  Philip- 
pine house  of  representatives  from  1921  to  19  ii 
Roxaw  was  (1935-37)  a  member  of  the  Philippine 
national  assembly,  became  (1938)  seciotary  of 
finance  m  Manuel  Quezon's  cabinet,  and  was  elect- 
ed (1941)  to  the  Philippine  senate  In  the  Second 
World  Wai  ho  was  captured  (1942)  by  the  Japanese 
after  he  aided  Gen  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  Support- 
ing  the  Japanese-sponsored  government  duimg  the 
war,  he  is  said  to  have  aided  the  I'lhpino  under- 
ground at  the  same  time  In  1940  he  became  the 
first  piesident  of  the  republic  of  the  Philippines 
and  upon  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  Elpiciio 
Quirino 

Roxboro,  town  (pop  4,599),  co  scat  of  Person  co  , 
N  N  C  ,  N  of  Durham  near  the  Va  line  It  IH  a 
textile-mill  town,  with  a  tobacco  market,  and  has 
c  ouncil-manager  government 

Roxburgh,  county,  Scotland    see  ROXBURGHSHIRE 

Roxburgh  (roks'bru).  parish  (pop  698),  Roxburgh- 
shire, Scotland  Jedburgh  replac  ed  it  as  tho  c  ountv 
town 

Roxburghshire  (roks'burushlr)  or  Roxburgh,  border 
county  (666  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop  45,788,  1948  esti- 
mated pop  47  085),  S  Scotland  The  c  ounty  town 
is  Jedburgh,  the  old  historic  town  is  Roxburgh 
The  Cheviot  Hills  extend  along  the  southern  bor- 
der between  Scotland  and  Fngland  The  region  is 
drained  by  the  Teviot  and  the  Tweed,  and  the 
county  is  frequently  called  Teviotclale  The  mam 
occupation  of  the  region  is  sheep  grazing,  although 
there  are  some  manufactures  of  farm  implements, 
woolen  textiles,  and  flour  The  county  was  im- 
poitant  in  the  border  warfare  between  England  and 
Scotland  Here  was  fought  the  battle  of  Ancrum 
Moor  (1545)  See  W  S  Crockett,  Htnvick.shi>e 
and  Roxbiirahshii  f  (1926) 

Roxbury,  Mass     see  BOSTON 

Roxelana.  see  SULMM\N  I 

Roy,  village  (pop  1,1.58),  NE  N  Mex  ,  SW  of  Clay- 
ton and  near  the  Canadian  river,  in  a  faun  area 
Carbon  dioxide  gas  fields  are  near  bv 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  London,  founded  (1769)  by 
George  III  at  the  instigation  of  Sir  William 
Chambeis  and  Benjamin  West,  "foi  tho  purpose  of 
cultivating  and  improving  the  aits  of  painting, 
sculptuic,  and  architoctuie  "  Su  Joshua  Reynolds 
was  the  first  president  The  king  himself  chose  the 
original  36  Academicians  and  fixed  the  number  at 
40  Until  1867  their  successors  wcic  elected  by  the 
Academicians  only,  since  that  date  by  tho  Acad- 
emic mns  and  associates  together  Since  its  incep- 
tion the  academy  has  maintained  two  \oarl\  exhi- 
bitions, one  of  the  works  of  rnastei  s  of  tho  past  and 
one  of  contempotarv  art,  has  maintained  a  free 
school  (women  students  have  been  admitted  only 
since  1860),  and  has  administered  funds  (partly 
derived  from  its  exhibitions)  for  the  lehef  of  dis- 
tressed artists  and  their  families  and  for  prizes  and 
scholarships  In  1867  the  ac  aclemy  was  given  a 
lease  of  999  years  on  the  old  Burlington  House  and 
the  adjoining  gardens,  where  its  galleries  and  school 
have  since  been  erec  ted  See  W  R  M  Lamb,  The 
Royal  Academy  (1935) 

Royal  Air  Force,  British  military  air  arm  Tho 
RAF  was  created  as  a  service  independent  of  either 
army  or  navy  m  April,  1918,  by  a  merging  of  tho 
Royal  Flying  Corps  (established  1912)  and  the 
Royal  Naval  An-  Service  By  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War  the  RAF  had  more  than  20,000  planes 
and  had  engaged  m  a  number  of  strategic  bombing 
raids  on  military  targets  within  Germany  In  the 
interval  between  the  two  world  wars  tho  R  A.F  was 
hampered  by  interservico  rivalry,  but  the  necessity 
for  expansion  became  increasingly  apparent  in  the 
'80s  The  British  military  air  budget  m  1937  was 
double  that  of  the  previous  year  Nevertheless,  at 
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the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War,  Britain's 
air  force  was  dangerously  inadequate  It  met  its 
first  crisis  valiantly,  however,  and  hold  back  the 
powerful  German  Luftwaffe  [air  force]  during  the 
evacuation  of  Dunkirk  ui  1940  Before  the  fall  of 
France  in  June  of  that  year  the  RAF  had  entered 
upon  that  struggle  with  the  Luftwaffe  that  has 
come  to  bo  known  as  the  Battle  of  Britain  The 
RAF  fighter  command  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
Germans  from  inflicting  vast  bombing  damage  on 
Britain  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  of  that 
year,  but  it  was  able  to  destroy  German  aircraft  in 
sue  h  increasing  numbers  that  by  the  spring  of  the 
followmgyear  the  Axis  throat  of  invasion  had  boon 
halted  By  1942,  with  tho  beginning  of  close  co- 
operation Ix5tween  tho  U  S  Army  Air  Forco  and 
the  RAF,  tho  tide  had  completely  turned  Under 
Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  Charles  Portal  and  the 
bomber  command's  Air  Marshal  Arthur  T  Harris, 
effective  retaliatory  raids  upon  Axis  and  Axis-con- 
trolled countries  began,  developing  into  the  enor- 
mous "saturation"  raids,  advocated  by  Harris, 
upon  German  cities  and  industrial  targets  The 
RAF  specialized  in  long-range  night  raids.  By 
June,  1944,  Axis  aircraft  production,  oil  fields  and 
refineries,  and  transportation,  were  so  effectively 
crippled  as  to  obviate  effective  air  resistance  to  tho 
Normandy  invasion  See  H  A.  Jones  and  Walter 
Raleigh,  The  War  in  tht,  Air  (7  vols  ,  1922-37),  C 
G  Grey,  A  History  of  the  Air  Ministry  (1940),  bir 
Arthur  Harris,  Bomlstr  Offensive  (1947),  LEO 
Charlton,  The  Royal  Air  Force  September,  1939,  to 
Stpitmbir,  (9^i  (5  vols  ,  1941-47) 

Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  constabulary  or- 
ganized (1873)  as  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police  to 
bring  law  and  order  to  the  Canadian  Far  West  and 
especially  to  prevent  Indian  disorders  In  1904  the 
name  was  changed  to  Royal  Northwest  Mounted 
Police  and  in  1920  to  the  present  title  The  corps, 
which  c  amo  to  have  a  romantic  reputation  for  dar- 
ing exploits  and  persistence  in  trailing  criminals, 
originally  consisted  of  300  men,  they  came  to  be 
known  as  Red  Coats,  Riders  of  the  Plains,  and 
Mounties  In  1948  the  force  had  14  divisions,  over 
3,000  men,  and  motor  vehicles,  ships,  airplanes,  and 
trac  king  and  slergh  dogs  as  well  as  horses  It  en- 
forces dominion  law  throughout  Canada,  notably 
in  preventing  smuggling,  ui  maintaining  security, 
and  in  keeping  order  in  the  Arctic  region,  the 
Yukon,  and  tho  Northwest  Territories  See  R  C 
Fethcrstonhaugh,  The  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  (1938) 

Royal  George,  English  naval  vessel,  which  sank  with 
its  commander,  Admiral  Richard  Kampenfelt,  and 
about  SOO  sailors  and  visitors,  at  Spithead,  Aug  29, 
1782,  while  undergoing  repairs  Tho  incident  is 
commemorated  in  William  Cowper's  poem,  "On 
the  Loss  of  the  Royal  George  " 

Royal  Gorge,  impressive  canyon  of  tho  Arkansas 
river,  S  conti  nl  Colo  Its  granite  walls  rise  abruptly 
on  either  side  of  the  narrow  river  bed  to  heights  of 
considerably  over  1,000  ft  Just  W  of  Canon  City 
it  is  c  rossed  by  a  suspension  bridge  1,053  ft  above 
tho  water 

Royal  Highlanders   see  BUCK  WATCH 

Royall,  Kenneth  Claiborne,  1894-,  U.S  Secretary 
of  tho  Army  (1947-49),  b  GoMsboro,  N  C  ,  grad 
Univ  of  North  Carolina,  1914,  and  Harvard  Law 
School,  1917  Hoy  all  was  wounded  in  the  First 
World  War  Later  he  was  (1919-42)  an  eminent 
trial  lawyer  in  hu>  native  state  He  rejoined  the 
army  (1942)  to  head  the  legal  division  and  organ- 
ized (1943)  the  office  of  fiscal  director  Named 
(1942)  Under  sec  rctary  of  War,  he  toured  tho  world 
(April,  1946)  Ho  was  tho  first  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Army 

Royal  Leamington  Spa,  England   see  LEAMINGTON 

Royal  Oak,  residential  ciU  (1940  pop  25,087,  1U47 
special  census  pop  35,319),  SE  Mich  ,  northwest 
suburb  of  Detroit,  settled  c  1820,  me  as  a  village 
1891,  as  a  city  1921  Tools,  paint,  and  mattresses 
are  made  Tho  city  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Rev  Charles,  E  Coughhn  Tho  Detroit  Zoological 
Park  is  here 

Royal  Society,  first  incorporated  m  1662,  in  1063 
and  again  in  1669  chartered  as  the  Roval  Society  of 
London  for  Improving  Natural  Knowledge  It  was 
founded  by  a  group  of  learned  men  in  London  who 
met  to  promote  scientific  discussion,  concerned 
particularly  with  tho  physical  sciences  It  stimu- 
lates research  in  this  field  and  acts  m  the  capacity 
of  adviser  on  scientific  matters  to  the  go\ernment. 
from  which  it  rec  oivos  annual  subsidies  Tho  Royal 
Society  ranks  as  the  foremost  organization  of  its 
kind,  its  membership  alwavs  including  leading 
scientists  of  the  world  Its  activities  include  the 
publication  of  its  Proceedings  and  The  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  Among  those  who  served  as 
president  of  the  Roval  Society  are  Samuel  Popys, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  Humphry 
Daw,  Sir  William  Huggms,  Lord  Rajleigh,  Sir 
Archibald  Geikie,  Sir  William  Crookes,  Sir  Joseph 
John  Thomson,  Sir  Charles  Shemngton,  Lord 
Rutherford,  Sir  Frederic  k  Gowland  Hopkins,  and 
Sir  William  Henry  Bragg  See  Sir  Henry  George 
Lyons,  The  Royal  Society  (1945),  Dorothy  Stim- 
son,  Scientists  and  Amateurs' a  History  of  the  Royal 
Society  (1949). 
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ROYALTON 

Royalton.  1  Village  (pop.  1,772),  8  111.,  N  of  Cairo, 
m  a  farm  and  coal  area;  mo.  1907  2  Borough  (pop 
1,201).  Dauphin  co  ,  8E  Pa  ,  on  the  Susquehanna 
river  below  Harnsburg.  Shale  and  clay  are  found 
here,  and  brick  is  manufactured  3  Town  (pop 
1,291),  E  central  Vt.,  along  the  White  River  The 
first  settlement  was  raided  in  1780  by  Indians  and 
Tories,  who  burned  the  buildings,  killed  some  of 
the  settlors,  and  took  many  prisoners  to  Canada,  a 
graiute  monument  commemorates  the  event 
Royal  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent,  England  see  TUN- 
BRIDGE  WKLLS. 

Royal  Victoria  College  see  MoGitt  UNIVERSITY 
Royan  (rwayft'),  town  (pop  5,086,  1936  pop 
10,111),  Charente-Marituno  dopt ,  W  France,  on 
the  Gironde  where  it  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay Known  as  a  port  since  the  llth  cent ,  it  has 
been  in  recent  times  a  very  popular  seaside  resort 
The  German  garrison  heie  held  out  long  after  the 
Allies  had  liberated  France  in  1944,  and  the  pic- 
turesque old  town  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by 
Allied  bombings  late  in  April,  1945 
Royat  (rwaya'),  town  (pop  3,420),  Puy-de-D6me 
dept  ,  b  central  France,  at  the  foot  of  the  PUY  DE 
DOMK  It  is  a  thermal  station  frequented  ever 
since  Roman  times  for  rheumatic  and  cardiac 
diseases  It  has  a  chocolate  industry  The  old  sec- 
tion of  the  town  has  houses  dating  from  the  12th  to 
15th  cent  and  a  fortified  Romanesque  church. 
Royce,  Josiah  (rois),  1855-1916,  American  philoso- 
pher, b.  California,  grad  Umv  of  California,  1873 
After  studying  in  Germany  and  at  Jolins  Hopkins, 
he  returned  to  California  to  teach  (1878-82)  From 
1882  until  his  death  he  was  at  Harvard,  becoming 
a  professor  in  1892  Among  hia  important  works 
Kre^The  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy  (1892),  The 
World  and  the  Individual  (1900-1901),  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Loyalty  (1908),  and  Lectures  on  Modern 
Idealism  (1919)  Royce,  a  thorough  student  of  his- 
tory and  cognizant  of  scientific  thought,  was  the 
foremost  American  idealist  He  hold  that  the 
knowable  world  exists  only  in  so  far  as  beings  with 
minds  actually  know  it  The  finite  self  knows 
truth  beyond  itself  only  because  it  is  part  of  the 
logos  or  world-mind  Science  successfully  depends 
on  description,  but  appreciation  must  precede 
description  and  consequently  ideals  must  be 
deeper  than  the  mechanism  of  science  The  natu- 
ral order  of  the  world  must  be  also  a  moral  order 
Man's  ethical  obligation  is  to  the  moral  order  and 
takes  the  form  of  loyalty  to  the  great  community, 
or  collective  individuals  See  Clifford  Barrett, 
Contemporary  Idealism  in  America  (1932). 
Roycroft  Press  see  HUBBARD,  ELBERT 
Royden,  Maude  (Agnes  Maude  Royden),  1876-, 
English  preacher  and  social  worker,  studied  at  Ox- 
ford The  first  woman  to  preach  (1917-20)  in  an 
established  Anglican  church,  she  has  also  been  ac- 
tive in  social  reforms,  notably  the  woman-suffrage 
and  social-hygiene  movements  Her  several  books 
include  Sex  and  Common  Sense  (1922),  I  Believe  in 
Ood  (1927).  and  Women's  Partnership  in  the  New 
World  (1941) 

Royer-Collard,  Pierre  Paul  (pyPr'  p61'  rwuya'- 
k6iar'),  1763-1845,  French  statesman  and  phi- 
losopher He  entered  the  law,  took  part  in  the 
French  Revolution,  but  later  developed  legitimist 
sympathies,  so  that  during  the  Consulate  he  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  philosophy  He  lectured 
at  the  Sorbonno  from  1811  to  1814  After  1815  he 
was  deputy  for  Marne  in  the  chamber  almost  con- 
tinuously until  1839  From  1816  to  1820  he  was 
president  of  the  commission  for  public  instruction 
Royer-Collard  was  a  leader  of  the  Doctrinaires, 
a  middle-of-the-road  croup  that  included  Guizot, 
Camille  Jordan,  Charles  de  Remusat,  and  the  due 
de  Richelieu  In  philosophy  he  opposed  the  sen- 
sationism  of  Coridillac  and  helped  introduce  the 
ideas  of  Thomas  Reid  into  France  Victor  Cousin 
was  one  of  his  pupils  Royer-Collard  left  no  im- 
portant writings 

Royersford,  borough  (pop  3,606),  SE  Pa ,  on  the 
Schuylkill  river  and  c  25  mi  NW  of  Philadelphia, 
settled  1839,  me  1879 

Royse  City  (rois),  town  (pop  1,190),  N  Texas,  NE 
of  Dallas,  m  a  blackland  farming  area,  settled 
c  1886,  me.  1888 

Royston,  urban  district  (1931  pop  3,831;  1943 
estimated  pop  16,689),  Hertfordshire,  England,  on 
the  ancient  Roman  Ermine  Street  It  was  the  site 
of  a  Dominican  priory  in  the  12th  cent ,  and  there 
is  a  1 3th-cen  tury  church  Remains  of  Roman  and 
previous  occupation  have  been  discovered  in  the 
neighborhood 
Royston,  city  (pop  1,549),  NE  Ga.,  NE  of  Athens 

near  the  S  C  line,  in  a  farm  area 
Rozebeke,  Belgium  wee  ROOSEBKKE 
Rozhdestvenski,  Zmovi  Petrovich  (z6n6'v5  petr6'- 
vlch  ruzhdylstvyen'ske),  1848-1909,  Russian  ad- 
miral.  He  commanded  the  Baltic  fleet  during  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904-5  and  was  ordered  to 
take  his  fleet  to  Far  Eastern  waters  by  way  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    His  fleet  was  destroyed  by 
Admiral  Togo  m  the  battle  of  TSUSHIMA  (1905). 
On  his  return  to  Russia  a  court-martial  declared 
him  blameless  in  the  disaster 
RSFSR  see  RUSSIAN  SOVIET  FEDERATED  SOCIALIST 
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Rts,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  KUTHENITTM. 
Ruadssee  ARADUB 

Ruanda-Urundi  (rooan'da-oortSon'de),  United  Na- 
tions tnwt  territory  (19,536  sq.  mi.,  pop  3,718,546), 
E  Africa,  under  Belgian  administration  Usam- 
bara  is  the  capital  It  is  bordered  on  the  north  by 
Uganda,  on  the  east  by  Tanganyika,  and  on  the 
west  by  Belgian  Congo  and  Lake  Tanganyika 
Lying  on  a  plateau,  it  has  excellent  ranching 
country,  especially  in  the  north  Cotton,  coffee, 
and  tobacco  are  raised,  and  tin  and  gold  are  mined 
The  territory  is  prosperous  and  has  one  of  the 
densest  populations  in  Africa  It  was  a  part  of 
German  East  Africa  After  the  First  World  War  it 
was  administered  by  Belgium  as  a  mandate  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  after  the  Second  World 
War  it  was  made  a  trust  territory  See  Negley 
Farson,  Behind  God's  Back  (1941). 
Ruapehu  (rooupa'hoo).  extim  t  volcanic  peak,  9,175 
ft  high,  on  central  North  Island,  New  Zealand, 
highest  mountain  of  North  Island  Skiing  is  a 
popular  sport  here 

Rub  al  Khali  (roW  al  kha'le)  [Arabic, -empty 
quarter),  desert,  <  300,000  sq  mi ,  occupying  near- 
ly all  8  Arabia  away  from  the  coastal  zones  It  is 
usually  considered  part  of  Saudi  Arabia,  but  since 
it  is  wholly  without  water  and  can  sustain  no  life, 
its  ownership  is  of  little  consequence  The  name 
Dahna  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  entire  desert 
(predominantly  of  white  sand)  and  sometimes  only 
to  the  red-sand  area  of  the  northeast.  The  name 
also  appears  Ruba  al  Khali 

rubber,  solid  substance,  usually  elastic,  obtained 
from  the  milky  secretion  (latex)  of  various  plants 
Pure  rubber  (often  called  caoutchouc)  is  a  hydro- 
carbon made  up  of  molecules  of  isoprene  linked  into 
loosely  twisted  chains  Its  properties  of  elasticity, 
toughness,  impermeability,  adhesiveness,  and  elec- 
trical resistance  make  it  useful  as  an  adhesive,  a 
coating  composition,  a  fiber,  a  molding  compound, 
and  an  electrical  insulator  It  is  resistant  to  water, 
alkalies,  and  weak  acids  but  is  soluble  in  a  number 
of  hydrocarbons,  including  benzene,  toluene,  gaso- 
line, and  lubricating  oils  Although  a  large  variety 
of  plants  contain  latex,  a  milky  fluid  with  globules 
of  rubber  in  suspension,  only  a  few,  most  of  them 
tropical  or  subtropical,  have  been  commercial 
sources  Over  95  percent  of  the  rubber  used  is  ob- 
tained from  the  PARA  RUBBER  TRH.E,  most  of  the 
remainder  comes  from  the  Castilla  tree  (or  cau- 
cho) ,  the  Ceara  tree  (Mamhot) ,  guayulo,  a  shrubby 
plant  native  to  and  regions  of  Mexico  and  the  8  VV 
United  States,  a  few  African  vines,  and,  in  Russia, 
from  a  Siberian  dandelion  Pre-Columbian  Indi- 
ans of  South  and  Central  America  used  rubber  for 
balls,  containers,  and  shoes  and  for  waterproofing 
fabrics  Although  it  was  mentioned  by  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  writers  in  the  loth  cent ,  rubber 
did  not  claim  the  interest  of  Europeans  until  re- 
ports (1736-61)  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
by  Charles  de  la  Condarame  and  Francois  Fres- 
neau  Pioneer  research  in  finding  rubber  solvents 
and  in  waterproofing  fabrics  was  done  before  1800, 
but  rubber  was  usoa  only  for  elastics  and  erasers, 
and  these  were  made  by  cutting  up  objects  im- 
ported from  Brazil  Joseph  Priestley  is  credited 
with  the  discovery  c  1770  of  its  use  as  an  eraser, 
whence  the  name  rubber  The  first  rubber  factory 
in  the  world  was  established  in  Vienna  in  1811,  the 
hrst  in  England  by  Thomas  Hancock  in  1820 
Hancock  devised  the  forerunner  of  the  rubber  mas- 
ticator, and  111  1835  Edwin  Chaffee,  an  American, 
patented  a  mixing  mill  and  a  calender  (a  press  for 
rolling  the  rubber  into  sheets)  In  1823  Charles 
Macintosh  found  a  practical  process  for  water- 
proofing fabrics,  and  in  1839  Charles  GOODYBAU 
discovered  VULCANIZATION,  which  revolutionized 
the  rubber  industry  In  the  19th  cent  wild  rubber 
was  harvested  in  South  and  Central  America  and 
in  Africa,  most  of  it  from  the  Para  rubber  tree  of 
the  Amazon  basin  After  1910  plantation  rubber 
displaced  wild  rubber,  and  Malaya,  Indonesia,  and 
Ceylon  became  the  chief  producers  For  more  than 
100  years  the  United  States  has  used  over  60  per- 
cent of  the  world  supply  Akron,  Ohio,  is  the  lead- 
ing manufacturing  center  In  the  United  States 
above  50  percent  of  rubber  imports  are  used  in 
TIRE  and  inner-tube  manufacture,  10  percent  for 
belting,  hose,  tubing,  insulators,  valves,  and  gas- 
kets, and  about  6  percent  for  footwear  Most  of 
the  Para  rubber  is  exported  as  crude  rubber  pre- 
pared for  market  by  rolling  slabs  of  coagulated 
latex  into  thin  sheets  of  crepe  rubber  or  into  heav- 
ier firmly  pressed  sheets,  usually  ribbed  and 
smoked  An  increasing  quantity  of  latex,  treated 
with  alkali  to  prevent  coagulation,  is  shipped  for 
processing  in  manufacturing  centers  For  most 
purposes  rubber  is  ground,  dissolved  in  a  suitable 
solvent,  and  compounded  with  other  ingredients, 
e  g  ,  fillers  and  pigments  such  as  carbon  black  for 
strength  and  whiting  for  stiffening,  antioxidants, 
plasticizero,  usually  oils,  waxes,  or  tars,  accelera- 
tors, and  vulcanizing  agents  The  compounded 
rubber  is  sheeted,  extruded  in  special  shapes,  ap- 
plied as  coating  or  molded,  then  vulcanized,  Un- 
coagulated  latex,  compounded  with  colloidal  emul- 
sions and  dispersions,  is  extruded  as  thread,  coated 
on  other  materials,  or  beaten  to  a  foam  and  used  as 


sponge  rubber  Used  and  waste  rubber  may  be  re- 
claimed by|  grinding  followed  by  de  vulcanisation 
with  steam  and  chemicals,  refining,  and  remanu- 
facture  A  threatened  overproduction  of  rubber 
led  in  1022  to  the  British  Stevenson  Plan  which  re- 
stricted production  in  British  possessions.  It  was 
abandoned  in  1928  after  increased  production  in 
Netherlands-controlled  areas  The  International 
Hubber  Regulation  Agreement  designed  to  stabilise 
prices  was  ratified  by  Great  Britain,  the  Nether- 
lands, France,  India,  and  Thailand  in  1934,  and  it 
operated  until  1943  American  rubber  companies, 
as  a  step  toward  diminishing  foreign  control  of  the 
supply,  enlarged  their  plantation  holdings  in  Li- 
beria and  in  South  and  Central  America  The 
cutting  off  of  Far  Eastern  rubber  during  the  Second 
World  War  gave  impetus  to  the  growth  of  planta- 
tions in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  of  the  syn- 
thetic-rubber industry,  which  by  1946  had  estab- 
lished facilities  adequate  to  supply  most  of  the 
world's  rubber  needs  Although  natural  and  syn- 
thetic rubber  (see  RUBBER,  SYNTHETIC)  have  differ- 
ing qualities  which  make  each  preferable  for  certain 
purposes  and  inferior  for  others,  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  rubber  goods  the  cost  factor  is  decisive  and 
will  determine  the  relative  importance  of  the  two 
products  See  P.  W  Barker,  Rubber  (1940);  C  M. 
Wilson,  Trees  and  Test  Tubes  (1943),  K  E  Knorr, 
World  Rubber  and  Its  Regulation  (1945),  P.  T. 
Bauer,  The  Rubber  Industry  (1948). 

rubber,  synthetic.  A  number  of  rubber  like  commer- 
cial products  are  generally  known  as  synthetic  rub- 
ber However,  no  synthetic  substance  identical 
with  natural  rubber  in  chemical  and  elastic  proper- 
ties has  been  produced  There  is  no  general  agree- 
ment as  to  whether  the  expression  synthetic  rubber 
should  be  reserved  for  substances  t  heroically  iden- 
tical with  or  closely  related  to  natural  rubber  or 
whether  it  should  be  applied  to  all  substances  hav- 
ing the  chief  distinguishing  physical  characteristics 
of  rubber  Many  names  and  a  variety  of  classifica- 
tions have  been  proposed  for  the  rubberhke  mate- 
rials Some  use  the  designation  elastics  in  prefer- 
ence to  rubber  The  term  elastomer  (ela'stumur) 
has  been  rather  widely  accepted  for  synthetic  rub- 
ber material  By  some  it  is  used  to  include  all  such 
substances  and  by  others  elastomer  is  used  only  for 
the  vulcamzablo  substances,  e  g  ,  Buna  S,  Chemi- 
gum,  Neoprene,  and  Perbunan  Butalastic  pol- 
ymers, elastopi  ones,  and  other  names  have  been 
used  to  indicate  the  synthetic  rubberhke  substances 
based  on  butadiene  (a  hydrocarbon  derived  from 
ethyl  alcohol  or  from  petroleum)  Several  types  of 
synthetic  rubber  had  been  produced  by  the  late 
19th  and  early  20th  cent  During  the  First  World 
War,  Germany,  cut  oft  from  supplies  of  natural 
rubber,  produced  synthetic  rubber  to  satisfy  emer- 
gency needs  In  19,39  Russia  and  Germany  led  the 
world  m  production  Although  research  had  been 
intensified  in  the  United  States  after  1925,  it  was 
only  during  the  Second  World  War  that  large-scale 
production  was  undertaken  and  soon  resulted  in 
creating  a  major  industry  The  basic  materials 
from  which  most  synthetic  rubbers  are  derived  arc 
the  hydrocarbon  substances,  e  g  ,  petroleum,  alco- 
hol, coal  tar,  natural  gas,  and  acetylene  Rubber- 
like  qualities  are  obtained  by  polymerization,  i  e  , 
linking  the  molecules  of  the  basic  substances  into 
long  chains  Natural  rubber  and  the  synthetic 
products  each  have  some  characteristics  in  which 
they  are  superior  to  the  other  In  general  natural 
rubber  has  properties  which  make  it  more  suitable 
for  piocessmg,  usually  has  greater  elasticity,  resil- 
ience, and  resistance  to  tearing,  and  usually  main- 
tains its  elasticity  at  lower  temperatures  Most 
synthetic  rubbers  have  greater  resistance  to  the 
harmful  action  of  oils  and  organic  solvents  and  to 
the  effects  of  sunlight,  heat,  arid  acids  and  are  less 
permeable  to  gases  and  liquids  In  the  United 
States,  as  in  some  other  countries,  butadiene  is  the 
basis  of  many  of  the  leading  synthetic  elastic  ma- 
terials, among  these  are  Buna  S,  Perbunan  (for- 
merly Buna  N),  Hycar  (Ameripol),  and  Cheougum. 
Buna  S  was  the  type  produced  in  largest  quantities 
under  the  government  program  during  the  Second 
World  War  Neoprene  (formerly  Duprene)  was  one 
of  the  first  successful  synthetic  rubbers  produced 
(1931)  in  the  United  States  Butyl  rubber  is  an- 
other commercially  important  type,  in  its  produc- 
tion butadiene  is  sometimes  employed,  although 
isoprene  or  another  related  substance  may  be  used 
Thiokol  is  a  rubberlike  material  produced  by  a  proc- 
ess of  condensation  rather  than  polymerisation. 
See  E  O  Kraemer.  Scientific  Progress  in  the  Field 
of  Rubber  and  Synthetic  Elastomer  a  (1946) ,  Freder- 
ick Marchionna,  Butalastic  Polymers  (1946);  F  A 
Howard,  Buna  Rubber  (1947);  Harry  Barren, 
Modern  Synthetic  Rubbers  (3d  ed  ,  1949). 

rubber  plant  or  India-rubber  tree,  a  large  tree  as  it 
grows  in  its  native  Asia  but  elsewhere  cultivated 
chiefly  as  a  house  plant,  popular  for  its  long,  shin- 
ing, leathery  leaves.  This  plant  (Ficus  elastica)  is 
no  longer  important  as  a  source  of  rubber.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  air  LAYBBINO.  Any  plant  that 
yields  rubber  may  be  called  rubber  plant. 

Rubens,  Peter  Paul  (roVbuns),  1577-1640,  foremost 
painter  of  the  Flemish  school,  b.  Siegen,  Westpha- 
lia, where  his  family  was  in  exile.  His  father  was 
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an  apothecary  and  a  man  of  learning  and  had  been 
an  alderman  of  Antwerp  before  his  expulsion  as  a 
Calvmist  After  his  death  in  1687,  the  family  re- 
turned to  Antwerp  There  the  youthful  Rubens 
attended  a  Jesuit  school,  acted  as  court  page,  and 
became  an  accomplished  linguist  After  1591  ho 
was  apprenticed  to  several  minor  painters  In  1598 
he  was  admitted  to  the  painters'  guild  and  two 
years  later  went  to  Italy  He  spent  eight  years  in 
the  service  of  the  duke  of  Mantua  In  1608,  on  the 
death  of  his  mother,  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  where 
he  became  almost  at  once  the  foremost  painter  of 
the  city  Students  flocked  to  him  He  set  up  a  fine 
studio  and  married  Isabella  Brant  It  was  a  period 
of  prosperity,  and  Rubens  was  besieged  with  com- 
missions, especially  for  church  decorations  and 
altarpieces  of  largo  dimensions  For  such  works 
many  helpers  were  needed,  and  he  otgamzed  an 
enormous  workshop  of  skilled  apprentices  Among 
his  masterpieces  of  this  period  are  such  imposing 
compositions  as  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Prado) 
and  the  Raining  of  the  Cross  and  Descent  from  the 
Cross  (cathedral,  Antwerp)  In  these  works  Rubens 
already  rivaled  tho  grandiose  creations  of  Italian 
art  which  had  dominated  the  imagination  of  north- 
ern artists  for  almost  a  century  From  1620  to  1625 
ho  executed  numerous  commissions  for  the  French 
court,  including  a  series  of  24  paintings  of  the  life  of 
Mario  de'  Medici  for  the  Luxembourg  Palace  (they 
are  now  m  tho  Louvre)  Much  of  the  work  on  these 
large  allegorical  pictures  was  done  by  assistants, 
although  Rubens  designed  them  and  added  the  fin- 
ishing touches  From  this  time  on  his  workshop 
turned  out  a  steady  stream  of  monumental  works 
The  Assumption  (cathedral,  Antwerp)  belongs  to 
this  period  In  1626,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  ho 
entered  the  diplomatic  service,  for  which  his  pleas- 
ing personality,  knowledge  of  languages,  and  ac- 
quaintance with  royalty  fitted  him  well  In  1628 
he  went  to  Spam  to  arrange  an  agreement  between 
Philip  IV  and  England  After  nine  months  in 
Madrid,  where  he  knew  Velazquez  and  painted  the 
royal  family,  ho  went  to  London  There  he  was 
idolized  and  knighted  He  painted  the  ceiling  at 
Whitehall  and  The  Blessings  of  Peace  (National 
Gall  ,  London)  On  his  return  to  Antwerp  in  1630, 
Rubens,  now  53,  married  the  beautiful  16-year-old 
Helen  Fourment  His  portraits  of  her  (Vienna 
Mus  ,  Louvre,  and  National  Gall  of  Art,  Washing- 
ton, DC)  are  among  his  most  joyous  and  personal 
paintings  During  the  last  10  years  of  his  life 
Rubens  worked  with  incredible  energy,  producing 
many  of  his  finest  pictures  Ovei  100  wore  painted 
for  the  Spanish  court  alone  The  Judgment  of  Pans 
and  Three  Graces  (Prado)  and  Venus  and  Adonis 
(Metropolitan  Mus  )  belong  to  this  period  Many 
of  his  last  years  were  spent  on  his  princely  estate, 
"Castle  Steen,"  near  Brussels  Rubens  died  of 
gout  at  the  age  of  63  and  at  the  height  of  his  powers 
and  popularity  Under  his  direction  or  influence  a 
whole  school  of  brilliant  artists  flourished  in  Ant- 
werp The  volume  of  Rubens's  work  is  enormous 
Much  that  is  attributed  to  him  he  scarcely  more 
than  supervised,  but  so  absolute  was  his  domina- 
tion that  almost  everything  proceeding  from  his 
workshop  shows  tho  mark  of  his  genius  Some  of 
the  great  decorations,  it  is  true,  have  an  almost  im- 
personal character  Rubens  owed  to  Italy  his 
monumental  composition,  freedom  of  handling, 
and  large  conception  But  his  color,  technique, 
and  lusty  spirit  were  Flemish  As  he  matured,  his 
color  bet  ame  e\  er  brighter  and  clearer,  and  he 
finally  abandoned  all  violent  oppositions  of  light 
and  shade  in  favor  of  an  all-pervading  luminosity 
No  artist  has  surpassed  Rubens  in  depicting  move- 
ment, and  he  delighted  m  painting  scenes  of  mythi- 
cal battle  and  abduction,  in  which  nude  figures 
struggle  in  attitudes  of  superabundant  vitality  De- 
spite his  superb  religious  paintings,  a  pagan  joy  of 
life  is  his  most  characteristic  quality  He  explored 
all  fields  of  painting  In  landscape,  portrait,  gonro, 
and  animal  painting  he  was  as  supremely  success- 
ful as  in  his  large  religious  and  allegorical  works 
Some  of  his  small  pictures,  such  as  Helen  Fourment 
and  Ht.r  Children  (Louvre)  and  Peasant  Dance 
(Prado),  are  among  his  greatest  masterpieces  De- 
spite the  rapidity  with  which  he  worked,  his  paint- 
ings are  miracles  of  craftsmanship  Contemporar- 
ies doubted  the  durability  of  his  delicate  glazes, 
but  his  pictures  are  singularly  well  preserved  Over 
2,000  paintings  have  been  attributed  to  Rubens's 
studio  Almost  every  principal  gallery  of  Europe 
contains  fine  examples  He  is  represented  in  many 
American  galleries,  including  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  the  Nelson  Gallery,  Kansas  City,  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington.  D  C  ,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  the  Cleveland  Museum, 
and  the  Gardner  Museum,  Boston  See  biographies 
by  Louis  Hourticq  (1918)  and  Anthony  Bertram 
(1929),  study  by  S.  L  Bensusan  (1908). 

rubeola:  sec  MEASLES 

Rubicon  (rdVbtk&n),  Latin  Rubico,  small  stream 
that  marked  the  boundary  between  Cisalpine  Gaul 
and  ancient  Italy  It  may  have  been  the  modern 
Fiumioino,  but  is  not  certainly  identified  In  49 
B  C  ,  after  some  hesitation,  Julius  Caesar  crossed 
it  to  march,  against  Pompey  in  defiance  of  the  sen- 
ate's orders.  He  thus  committed  himself  to  con- 
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quer  or  to  perish  Thus  "to  cross  the  Rubicon" 
means  to  take  an  irrevocable  step 
rubidium  (rCobl'deum)  (Latin  ruWdtw-redl,  rare, 
silver-white,  very  soft  metallic  element  (symbol  - 
Rb,  for  physical  constants,  see  ELBMKNT,  table) 
It  is  included  in  the  alkali-metals  group  of  elements 
and,  like  the  other  members,  is  extremely  active, 
reacting  violently  with  water  to  form  the  hydroxide 
and  oxidizing  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  air  It 
resembles  especially  potassium  in  its  chemical  ac- 
tivity Its  salts  color  the  Bunsen  flame  red  Rubi- 
dium does  not  occur  uncombmed  in  nature,  but 
is  present  in  certain  minerals,  e  g  ,  lepidohte,  and 
also  in  seaweed  ashes,  beet  roots,  cocoa,  coffee,  tea, 
and  tobacco  Combined  with  chlorine  as  the  chlo- 
ride, it  occurs  in  many  natural  spring  waters  The 
metal  is  obtained  by  several  methods  from  its 
compounds,  such  as  the  hydroxide  and  the  cyanide 
Rubidium  and  its  salts  have  little  commercial 
value  The  metal  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
photoelectric  cells  It  was  discovered  along  with 
cesium  by  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  (1860-61),  these 
elements  being  the  first  to  be  discovered  by  means 
of  the  spectroscope  The  spectrum  of  rubidium 
exhibits  two  deep  red  lines 

Rubinstein,  Anton  Gngoryevich  (fintdn'  grlgor'- 
yuvleh  roo'bmstln),  1829-94,  Russian  pianist  and 
composer  As  a  piano  virtuoso  he  ranked  with 
Liszt  He  made  his  debut  m  Moscow  at  nine  and 
later  won  the  admiration  of  Mendelssolui,  Chopin, 
and  Liszt  He  toured  the  United  States,  1872-73, 
with  Henri  Wieniawski  and  an  orchestra  con- 
ducted by  Theodore  Thomas  A  highly  successful 
tour,  it  raised  the  standard  of  the  American  concert 
repertoire  Earlier,  in  1869,  he  had  founded  tho 
Russian  Musical  Society  and,  in  1862,  the  St  Pe- 
tersburg Conservatory,  of  which  he  was  twice 
director  (1862-67,  1887-91)  He  was  a  prolific 
composer,  but  his  real  importance  lies  in  his  work 
as  an  educator,  both  of  musu  lans  and  of  the  public 
His  brother,  Nicholas  Grigoryevich  Rubinstein, 
1835-81,  also  a  brilliant  pianist  and  teacher, 
founded  (1864)  the  Moscow  Conservatory  See 
Catherine  D  Bowen,  "Free  Artist"  the  Story  of 
Anton  and  Nicholas  Rubinstein.  (1939) 

Rubinstein,  Artur  (roo'bmsten,  -stln),  1886-,  Polish 
piano  virtuoso,  studied  in  Berlin  as  a  proteg6  of 
Joseph  Joachim  He  made  his  debut  in  1898  with 
the  Berlin  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by 
Joachim,  and  first  played  in  the  United  States  in 
1906,  but  it  was  after  his  third  appearance  here,  in 
1937,  that  he  achieved  his  greatest  acclaim  He 
became  a  II  S  citizen  in  1946 

Rubio,  Pascual  Ortiz    see  ORTIZ  RUBIO,  PASCUAL 

ruby,  precious  stone,  a  variety  of  red  CORUNDUM, 
found  chiefly  m  Burma,  Siam,  and  Ceylon  and 
classified  among  the  most  valuable  of  gems  The 
Burmese  stones  are  blood  red,  the  most  valued  tint 
being  the  "pigeon's  blood  "  The  Siamese  stones 
arc  darker  and  the  Ceylon  stones  lighter  than  tho 
Burmese  specimens  Star  rubies,  i  e  ,  those  that 
show  an  internal  star-shaped  formation  when  cut  in 
cabochou  (with  a  rounded  top),  are  rare  Stones 
sometimes  confused  with  the  ruby  are  spinel  ("bal- 
as  ruby"),  rubelhte  (pink  TOURMALINE),  and 
pyrope  GARNET 

Ruckert.  Friedrich  (fre'drfkh  ru'kurt),  pseud  Frei- 
mund  Raimar  (frl'motmt  rl'mar),  1788  1866,  Ger- 
man Orientalist  and  poet  An  editor  and  a  profes- 
sor of  Oriental  languages,  he  wrote  many  imita- 
tions of  Oriental  poetry  and  some  \vorks  for  the 
theater  At  his  best  he  was  a  fine  lyric  poet,  and 
many  of  his  works  are  still  popular  Among  them 
are  the  patriotic  and  anti-French  Geharnischtc 
Sonette  [sonnets  in  armor]  (1814),  Liebesfnihling 
[the  springtime  of  love]  (1823),  and  The  Wisdom  of 
the  Brahmins  (1836,  Eng  tr  ,  1882)  Well-known 
poems  are  the  ballad  Barbarossa  and  tho  lyric 
"Dedication,"  set  to  music  by  Schumann  Five  of 
the  Kindertotenlwder  felegies  for  children]  (1834) 
were  set  to  music  by  Mahler 

Ruckstull,  Frederick  Wellington  (ruk'stul"),  1853- 
1942,  American  sculptor,  b  Alsace,  brought  to  the 
United  States  in  1854  He  studied  art  m  Pans  for 
12  years  The  leading  spirit  in  organizing  (1893) 
the  National  Sculpture  Society,  he  was  active  m 
promoting  the  interests  of  sculpture  in  the  United 
States  His  important  works  include  Evening 
(Metropolitan  Mus  ) ,  Mercury  Teasing  the  Eagle  of 
Jupiter  (St  Louis),  Solon  (Library  of  Congress), 
Wisdom  and  Force  (Appellate  Courthouse,  New 
York),  Victory  (soldiers'  and  sailors'  monument, 
Jamaica,  Queens  borough,  New  York) ,  Olona  Vic- 
tis  (Confederate  monument,  Baltimore) ,  and  eques- 
trian statues  at  Harrisburg,  Pa  ,  and  Columbia, 
S  C  He  wrote  Great  Works  of  Art  and  What  Makes 
Them  Great  (1925) 

rudbeckia  (rudM'keu),  any  plant  of  the  genus 
Rudbeckia,  North  American  composite-flowered 
herbs  with  usually  yellow  rays  The  best  known 
are  the  BLACK-EYED  SUSAN  and  GOLDEN  GLOW. 
Rudbeokias  are  often  called  coneflower,  a  name 
also  used  for  species  of  Lepachys  and  Bchinacea — 
related  plants  with  composite  flowers. 

rudder,  mechanism  for  stoenng  a  vessel  or  airplane 
In  ships  it  is  a  flat-surfaced  section  fastened  by 
hinging  to  the  stern,  When  the  ship  follows  a 
straight  course,  the  rudder  is  in  line  with  the  ves- 
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sel,  and  if  the  rudder  IB  turned  to  one  side  or  the 
other  it  offers  sufficient  resistance  to  the  water  to 
deflect  the  stem,  thus  changing  tho  direction  of  the 
ship.  The  movement  of  the  rudder  IB  controlled  by 
a  helm  or  tiller  In  the  earliest  times  a  single  pad- 
dle or  oar  at  the  stern  served  to  turn  a  boat,  and  in 
very  small  craft  it  still  does.  The  i  onstruction  of 
Greek  and  Roman  vessels  required  two  rudders, 
one  at  either  end,  to  maintain  a  course  when  the 
prow  or  stern  moved  up  out  of  the  water  Tho  vdc- 
mgs  placed  their  rudder  not  directly  on  the  stem 
but  on  the  right  side  toward  it,  which  gave  the 
name  starboard  (Hteerboard)  to  tho  right  aide  of  a 
VOSMJ!  By  early  14th  tent  the  stern  rudder  had 
largely  replaced  the  side  rudder  Wooden  rudders 
gave  wav  to  iron  and  steel  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
19th  cent  The  rudder  of  a  modern  .steamship  or 
motor  ship  consists  of  a  heavy  steel  frame,  made 
up  of  a  vertical  member,  from  which  radiate  arms, 
all  of  which  are  covered  with  steel  plate  The  top 
of  the  rudder  extends  into  tho  ship's  hull  through  a 
watertight  stuffing  box  Large  liners  have  rudders 
that  are  60  ft  or  more  in  height  and  weigh  100  tone 
In  aeronautics,  the  rudder  is  a  part  of  the  tail  as- 
sembly and  gi\c«  right  or  left  direction  Upward 
and  downward  direction  is  achieved  through  the 
rudderlike  action  of  ailerons,  these  are  movable 
surfaces  whic  h  are  hinged  to  the  trading  edge  of 
the  wings. 

Rude,  FranjoU  (fraswa'  rud'),  1784-1855,  French 
sculptor,  son  of  a  coppersmith  As  a  Bonapartist, 
ho  left  Pans  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  spent 
12  years  in  Brussels  In  1828  lie  attracted  atten- 
tion by  exhibiting  in  Paris  Mercury  Fastening  His 
Sandal,  followed  by  the  Neapolitan  Fisher  Boy, 
both  now  in  the  Louvre,  where  also  is  lus  Jeanne 
d' Arc  The  animation  and  natural  expression 
shown  in  the  Fisher  Hoy  found  larger  and  wider 
play  in  the  great  patriotic  group,  Le  Depart  (De- 
parture of  the  Volunteers',  known  also  as  La  Mar- 
seillaise), on  the  Arc  de  I'^toue,  Paris,  Rude's 
most  famous  work  Other  achievements  are  his 
Napoleon  at  Fixin  on  tho  C6te-d'Or,  the  tomb  of 
Godefroy  Cavaignac,  Montmartre  Cemetery,  Paris; 
and  the  statue  of  Marshal  Ney,  Paris 

Rtldesheim  (ru'dug-hlm),  town  (pop  5,736),  Hesse, 
W  Germany,  on  the  right  bank  of  tho  Rhine  and 
W8W  of  Wiesbaden  The  vineyards  of  the  vicinity 
produce  some  of  the  most  excellent  Rhine  wines 
There  are  several  castle  rums  near  by 

Rudinl,  Antonio  Starabba,  marchese  di  (iuito'uy6 
starab'bH  rnarka'za  do  roodene'),  1839-1908, 
Italian  statesman.  A  Sicilian  revolutionist,  he  be- 
came mayor  of  Palermo  (1864),  prefect  of  Naples 
(1808),  minister  of  the  interior  (1869),  and  twice 
premier  (1891-92,  1896-98)  as  the  leader  of  the 
right  He  renewed  the  Triple  Alliance  (1891)  and 
attempted  a  rapprochement  with  France  He  was 
obliged  to  resign  in  1898  after  having  severely  sup- 
pressed a  series  of  bread  riots 

Rudolf  I  (roo'd&lf)  or  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  1218-91, 
emperor  (never  crowned)  and  German  king  (1273- 
91),  founder  of  the  HAPSBURO  dynasty  The  death 
of  RICHARD,  E\RL  OF  CORNWALL  (1272),  the  desire 
for  a  native,  resident  king,  and  the  eagerness  of  the 
pope  for  tho  restoration  of  order  after  the  great 
interregnum  (see  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE)  led  to  the 
election  of  Rudolf,  count  of  Hapsburg  Rudolf  im- 
mediately sought  the  pope's  friendship,  and  sub- 
sequently eased  imperial-papal  relations  by  re- 
nouncing sovereignty  over  the  Papal  States  and 
S  Italy  The  losses  which  the  imperial  power  had 
suffered  in  the  interregnum  led  Rudolf  to  seek  ex- 
pansion of  his  private  possessions,  as  a  means  to 
this  end  he  decided  to  deprive  OTTOCAR  II  of  Bo- 
hemia— who  had,  besides,  opposed  his  election — of 
the  imperial  fiefs  which  he  had  seized  He  forced 
Ottocar  to  submit  (127G)  and  crushed  his  attempt 
at  rebellion  (1278),  in  1282  he  invested  lus  sons 
Albert  (later  King  ALBERT  I)  and  Rudolf  with 
Austria,  Styria,  and  Carmola,  thus  establishing  the 
Hapsburgs  in  these  states  Rudolf  tried  to  over- 
come internal  anarchy  by  issuing  local  land  peaces, 
and  to  strengthen  the  central  government  by  tax- 
ing tho  miperiH  towns,  but  these  measures  had 
little  success  He  also  failed  to  have  Albert  elected 
king  in  his  lifetime  Adolf  of  Nassau  succeeded 
Rudolf 

Rudolf  II,  1552-1612,  emperor  (1576-1612),  king 
of  Bohemia  (1675-1611)  and  of  Hungary  (1572- 
1608),  son  and  successor  of  Emperor  Maximilian  II 
Mentally  sick,  he  was  unable  to  maintain  order  in 
the  empire  The  revolt  (1604-6)  led  by  Stephen 
BOCSKAY  in  Hungary  ended  with  the  treaties  of 
Vienna  and  Szitvatorok,  negotiated  with  Bocskay 
and  Sultan  AHMED  I  by  Rudolf's  brother,  MAT- 
THIAS, who  took  over  the  actual  power  In  1608 
Matthias  forced  him  to  cede  Hungary,  Austria, 
and  Moravia  BOHEMIA,  where  the  Protestant 
nobles  rebelled  in  1609,  also  passed  (161 1)  to  Mat- 
thias, who  on  Rudolf's  death  was  elected  emperor. 
Rudolf's  turbulent  reign  was  a  prelude  to  the 
Thirty  Years  War  He  is  remembered  for  his  pas- 
sionate, if  often  misguided,  interest  in  science. 
Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler,  and  Drebbel  worked  at  his 
court  at  Prague.  In  Golden  Lane,  a  street  of 
Prague,  he  locked  up  alchemists,  ordering  them  to 
transmute  base  metals  to  gold. 


CTOM  rttareftcw  art  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  proaoadatloa  facet  page  L. 


RUDOLF 


1714 


Rudolf,  1858-89,  Austrian  archduke,  crown  prince    rag:  see  CARPET  AND  arras. 

of  Austria  and  Hungary;  only  son  of  Emperor    Rugby,  urban  district  (1931  pop.  23,826;  1947  esti- 
Francis  Joseph  and  Empress  Elizabeth     His  niys-      mated  pop  44,380),  Warwickshire,  England,  near 


tenous  death  at  Mayerling  (near  Vienna),  together 
with  that  of  his  mistress,  Baroness  Mana  Vetsera, 
was  officially  declared  a  double  suicide  but  is  still 
the  subject  of  vivid  speculation. 

Rudolf,  Lake,  from  10  to  30  mi  wide  and  180  mi. 
long,  NW  Kenya  colony,  in  the  Great  Rift  Valley. 
At  its  northern  extremity  it  touches  Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan  and  Ethiopia  Surrounded  by  volcanic 
mountains,  it  has  no  outlet 

Rudolf  of  Hapsburg   see  RUDOLF  I. 

Rudolstadt  (r6o'd6lshtat*),  town  (pop  22,100), 
Thurmgia,  central  Germany,  on  the  Thurmgian 
Saale  and  S  of  Weimar  It  has  manufactures  of 
china,  glass,  musical  instruments,  and  pharmaeou- 
ticals  Founded  before  800,  it  was  (1584-1918)  the 
seat  of  the  princes  of  SCHWAHZBURO-RUDOLSTAUT. 
The  Heidecksburg  Palace,  rebuilt  in  1735,  is  now  a 
museum 

rue  (roo),  aromatic,  woody  herb  of  the  genus 
Rut  a,  native  to  Europe,  sometimes  cultivated  for 


the  Avon  It  is  an  important  railroad  junction  and 
engineering  center,  with  a  prominent  radio  trans- 
mitting station  It  is,  however,  known  chiefly  as 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  great  English  public  schools 
Rugby  School  was  founded  m  1567  by  Laurence 
Sheriff,  a  wealthy  London  merchant.  Its  present 
bun1  dings  date  from  the  early  19th  cent.,  when 
Rugby  became  famous  under  the  headmasterslnp 
of  Thomas  ARNOLD  His  son  Matthew  Arnold 
helped  immortalize  Rugby  in  his  poetry,  and  an- 
other Rugbeian,  Thomas  Hughes,  wrote  the  great 
schoolboy  classic  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  which 
deals  with  Rugby  life  Rugby  football  (from  which 
American  football  developed)  originated  here  in 
1823  Other  famous  graduates  are  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough,  Rupert  Brooke,  C  L  Dodgaon  (Lewis 
Carroll),  and  Walter  Savage  Landor  Among 
Rugby's  fine  buildings  is  the  chapel,  which  com- 
memoiates  the  682  Old  Rugboians  who  fell  in  tho 
First  World  War 


ornament.  The  common  rue  of  history  and  htera-    Rugby,  city  (pop  2.215),  co  seat  of  Pierce  co  ,  N 
ture  is  Ritta  graveolaru.  which  has  greenish-yellow      N  Dak  ,  ENE  of  Mim          " 


flowers  and   blue-green   leaves   sometimes   vane- 


lot,  in  farm  and  dairy  country, 
platted  1885,  me   1906 


gated,  with  a  very  strong  odor  and  a  bitter  taste     rugby,  game  which  originated  (1823)  on  the  playing 

fields  of  Rugby  in  England  It  has  many  of  tho 
characteristics  of  socc  ER  and  American  FOOTBALL 
Tho  game  is  said  to  have  been  started  quite  by  ac- 
cident when  m  a  soccer  game  a  playei  picked  up 
the  ball  and  ran  downfield  with  it  instead  of  kick- 
ing it  Games  of  this  sort  wei  e  soon  seen  frequently 
at  Rugby,  and  when  other  English  sc  hools  and  uni- 
versities adopted  this  stylo  of  play  in  the  mid  19th 
cent ,  the  name  rugby  was  given  to  the  game  In 
1871  the  English  Rugby  Union  was  formed  to 
standardize  the  game,  and  the  sport  was  soon 
organized  in  other  sections  of  the  British  Isles  The 
game  was  introduced  (1875)  into  the  United  States, 
where  it  made  relatively  little  headway  The 
rugby  field  is  roughly  160  yd  long  and  75  "vd 
wide,  with  goal  linos  110  yd  apart  and  two  m- 
Koals  (corresponding  to  football's  end  zones)  25  >d 
deep  A  halfway  line  divides  the  held,  which  is 
further  subdivided  by  other  lines  parallel  to  the 
goal  line  The  goal  posts  have  measurements  simi- 
lar to  those  used  in  American  football,  and  the  ball, 
although  larger  and  more  rounded,  is  similar  to 
the  American  football  A  team  consists  of  15 
players  (8  forwards  and  7  backs) ,  and  no  substitu- 
tion is  permitted  If  a  player  is  seriously  injured, 
the  team  must  play  shorthanded  The  ball  may  be 
kicked,  carried,  or  passed  (to  the  sides  and  to  the 
rear) ,  though  tackling  is  permitted,  blocking  is  for- 
bidden Unlike  American  football,  play  is  almost 
continuous  in  rugby,  after  penalties  and  out-of- 
bounds  plays,  however,  a  scrummage  (in  which  tho 
two  opposing  lines  of  forwards  kick  the  ball  thrown 
between  them)  starts  play  again  A  try  (carrying 
tho  ball  into  the  opponents'  in-goal)  counts  3 
points,  a  conversion  (kicking  the  ball  between  the 
goal  posts  after  a  try  is  scored)  2  points,  a  field  goal 
4  points,  and  a  penalty  kick  3  points  A  rugby 
match  is  divided  into  two  periods  of  40  mm  ,  and 
there  is  no  overtime  period  in  case  of  a  tie  Pro- 
fessional rugby,  organized  in  England  in  1895,  18 
played  by  12-man  teams  See  I  H  B  Stuart,  The 
Theory  of  Modern  Rugby  Football  (1930),  D  R. 
Gent,  Rugby  Football  (1932),  H  B  T  Wakelam, 
Rugby  Football  (1936) 


The  leaves  are  now  sometimes  used  in  herb  vine- 
gars, in  the  pieparation  of  cosmetics  and  perfumes, 
and  as  a  tieatment  for  roup  in  poultry  In  me- 
dieval times  rue  was  much  used  as  a  drug  Its  use 
as  a  condiment  was  thought  to  prevent  poisons 
from  affecting  the  system,  and  it  was  strewn  about 
law  courts  in  parts  of  Great  Britain  as  a  preventive 
against  diseases  carried  by  criminals  It  was  some- 
times associated  with  witches,  but  also  symbolized 
grace,  repentance,  and  memory  Shakspere  in 
Richard  II  refeis  to  it  as  the  "sour  herb  of  grace  " 
It  is  also  mentioned  in  Hamlet,  A  Winter's  Tale,  and 
many  other  great  works  of  literature  including 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost  See  M  W  Kamm,  Old- 
Time  Herbs  for  Northern  Gardens  (1938). 

Rueda,  Lope  de*  see  LOPK  DK  RUBDA. 

Ruef,  Abraham  (Abe  Ruef)  (roof),  1865-1936, 
American  political  boss,  b  San  Francisco,  grad 
Univ  of  California,  1884  He  piacticed  law  in 
Oakland,  Calif ,  after  1886  and  became  a  familiar 
figure  in  San  Francisco  ward  politics  At  first  in 
the  local  Republican  party,  Abe  Ruef  later  became 
the  leader  of  the  Union  Labor  party  After  securing 
the  election  (1903)  of  Eugene  Schrmtz,  a  musician, 
as  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  Ruef  came  to  control 
tho  city  politically  and  directed  it  with  shocking 
corruption  until  he  was  indicted  in  1907  In  a  sen- 
sational trial — Prosecutor  Francis  J  Heney  was 
shot  in  the  courtroom — Ruof  was  convicted  of 
bribery  and  extortion  and  was  sentenced  (1909)  to 
a  14-year  prison  term 

ruffed  grouse   see  OKOUSB 

Ruffin,  Edmund  (r&'fln),  1794-1865,  American  agri- 
culturist, one  of  the  Southern  "FIRE-EVTFRS,"  b 
Prince  George  co  ,  Va  His  interest  in  improving 
the  worn-out  land  led  him  to  become  a  pioneer  in 
sou*  chemistry  Against  time  h  opposition  he  ad- 
vocated the  benefits  of  marl  and  proved  its  value 
His  arguments  were  propounded  in  An  Essay  on 
Calcareous  Manures  (18*2,  rev  ed  ,  1852)  He 
founded  (1833)  and  edited  until  1842  an  excellent 
agricultural  publication,  the  Farmers'  Register  An 
ardent  supporter  of  states'  rights  and  secession ,  he 


Virginia  for  the  more  congenial  political  milieu  „  „  

of  South  Carolina,  wheie  on  April  12,  IShl,  he  was    RUgen  (ru'gun),  island  (358  sq    mi  ,  pop   89,306), 


given  the  privilege  of  firing  the  first  shot  against 
Fort  Sumter  W  ith  the  surrender  of  Robert  E  Loo 
at  Appomattox  he  committed  suicide  See  biog- 
raphy by  A  O  Craven  (1932) 

Ruffo,  Fabnzio  (fabre'tseo  roof'fo),  1744-1827, 
Neapolitan  general,  <  arclmal  of  the  Roman  Church 
In  the  French  Revolutionary  Wars  ho  led  the  royal 
Neapolitan  army  against  the  PARTHENOPEAN  RE- 
PUBLIC, sot  up  at  Naples  under  French  protection 
Promising  the  Neapolitan  rebels  full  immunity 
from  reprisals,  he  obtained  their  capitulation  m 
June,  1799  Cardinal  Ruffo  was  m  good  faith  and 
sympathized  with  the  grievances  of  the  revolution- 
ists, but  in  granting  full  pardon  he  possibly  ex- 
ceeded his  authority  Even  before  Naples  nur- 
rendered,  Admiral  Horatio  NELSON  appeared  with 
his  fleet,  rudely  called  the  cardinal  to  task  for  his 
leniency,  and  revoked  the  capitulation  terms  The 
rebels,  who  had  been  only  vaguely  informed  of  the 
change,  capitulated  nevertheless  Their  leader, 
' 


Pomerama,  NE  Germany,  in  the  Baltic  Sea  off 
Stralsund  After  1945  it  was  included  in  Russian- 
occupied  Mecklenburg  It  has  been  connected 
since  1936  by  a  dam  with  the  mainland  at  Stral- 
sund. Agriculture  arid  fishing  are  the  mam  occupa- 
tions There  are  many  very  popular  seaside  re- 
sorts The  chief  town  is  Bergen  Sassnitz  is  the 
terminus  of  a  tram  ferry  from  Trolleborg,  Sweden 
Rugen  was  conquered  by  Denmark  in  1168,  came 
to  Pomerania  m  1325,  and  shared  the  history  of 
Swedish  Porncrania  from  1648  to  1815,  when  it  be- 
came Prussian 

Ruggles,  Samuel  Bulkley,  1800-1881,  American 
public  figure,  b  New  Milford,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale, 
1814  He  was  a  successful  lawyer  in  New  York 
city,  but  at  40  gave  up  his  pra<  tice  to  devote  him- 
self to  public  affairs  He  enthusiastically  promoted 
real-estate  development  in  the  city  and  was  rnamly 
responsible  for  several  private  neighborhood  parks 
Ruggles  promoted  the  new  water  system  and  other 


Caracciolo,  was  executed  on  Nelson's  flagship,  and      improvements  and  served  as  a  state  assemblyman 


, 

a  general  massacre  of  the  rebels  began 
Ruflnus  (roofl'nus),  d  395,  Roman  statesman,  min- 
ister of  THKODOSIUS  I  and  ARCADITJS  He  influ- 
enced TheodosuiH  to  order  the  massacre  at  Salon  tea 
(390)  and  was  generally  hated  for  his  rapacity. 
After  Theodosms'  death  he  virtually  ruled  the 
Eastern  Empire  for  Arcadius,  but  his  attempt  to 
marry  his  daughter  to  the  young  emperor  was 


He  helped  to  organize  the  Erie  RR  and  the  Union 
Pacific  RR  As  a  trustee  of  Columbia  College  he 
was  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  the  beginning 
of  its  development  into  a  great  university  Inter- 
ested in  international  affaire,  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  International  Monetary  Conference  in  1867. 
Soe  D  G  Brinton  Thompson,  Buggies  of  New 
York  (1946) 


thwarted  by  EUTROPIUB     Ruftnus  still  hoped  to  Ruhamah  (ruha'mu)  [Heb  , -commiserated],  daugh- 

become  coemperor,  but  he  was  assassinated  by  the  ter  of  Hosea.   Houea  2.1. 

dothic  mercenaries  under  Gamas,  possibly  on  the  Ruhmkorff,    Heinrich    Daniel    (hln'rfkh    dan'yel 

instigation  of  STILICHO  room 'k6rf),  1803-77,  German  physicist    He  manu- 

Sr    i  ILatm, -ruddy]     1  Son  of  Simon  of  Cyrene.  factured  scientific  apparatus  and  instrument*  in 

Mark  15  21.  *  Christian  in  Rome    Rom.  16.18.  Paris  and  invented  (1851)  the  induction  coil  which 

Jrerhapg  the  same  as  1.  bears  his  name. 


Ruhr  (roor)  .river,  145  mi.  long,  rising  in  the  hills  of 
N  Hesse,  NW  Germany.  It  flows  generally  W  past 
Essen  and  Mlttheim  and  joins  the  Rhino  at  Duis- 
burg  Its  lower  course  is  the  southern  limit  of  the 
industrial  Ruhr  district  (c  2,000  sq  mi.;  pop 
c  4,000,000)  of  Westphalia  and  the  former  Rhine 
Prov.  of  Prussia  The  district  extends  from  the 
Dutch  border  in  the  west  to  Hamm  in  the  east  and 
is  between  the  Ruhr  and  Lippe  rivers  It  was  in- 
cluded after  1945  m  the  British-occupied  state  of 
North  Rhine- Westphalia  It  is  one  of  the  world's 
densest  and  most  important  industrial  concentra- 
tions The  basis  of  its  industries  is  its  huge  anthra- 
cite basin,  which  provides  coal  not  only  for  the 
heavy  industries  of  the  Ruhr  itself,  but  also  for 
those  of  France  and  other  countries  The  chief  in- 
dustry of  the  Ruhr  is  stoel  production,  which  relies 
heavily  on  imports  of  iron  ore  from  the  Lorraine 
basin  m  Franco  and  on  Swedish  ore  Unfinished, 
semifinished,  and  finished  ateel  (notably  heavy 
machinery  and,  until  1945,  armaments)  are  pro- 
duced. Coko,  tar,  and  chemicals  are  important  by- 
products From  Dmsburg  to  Dortmund  the  region 
is  one  continuous  urbanized  distru  t,  including  the 
adjoining  cities  of  Bochum,  Essen,  Gelsenkirchen, 
Oberhausen,  and  Reckhnghausen  A  web  of  rail- 
road and  trolley  lines  connects  the  various  locali- 
ties, the  Ruhr  river,  the  Rhino-IIerne  Canal,  and 
the  Dortmund- Ems  Canal  connect  the  region  with 
the  Dutch  port  of  Rotterdam  and  with  the  German 
port  of  Bremen  The  development  of  the  Ruhr 
district  begun  with  the  expansion  in  the  19th  cent 
of  the  KHUPP  und  Thyssen  concerns  In  Jan  ,  1923, 
the  Ruhr  was  occupied  by  French  and  Belgian 
forces  after  the  REPVRATIONS  commission  had  de- 
clared Germany  in  default  The  German  govern- 
ment m  turn  discontinued  all  repniations  pa>  menN 
and  supported  the  movement  of  passive  resistance 
to  the  Allies  in  the  Ruhr  The  Franco-Belgian 
commission  arrested  several  industrialists  and  took 
severe  meabures  against  sabotage,  apply  ing  martial 
law  After  Gustav  Stresemann  bpc  ame  German 
chancellor  m  Aug  ,  1923,  the  government  ended 
resistance  and  inaugurated  a  policy  of  treaty  ful- 
fillment which  resulted  in  the  German  acceptam  o 
(Aug  ,  1925)  of  the  Dawes  Plan  and  the  Allied 
evacuation  (Nov  ,  1925)  of  the  Ruhr  The  oc(  upa- 
tion  of  the  Ruhr  brought  no  essential  advantages 
to  France  or  Belgium,  and  it  greatly  embittered 
German  nationalist  fooling  Some  of  the  chief 
Ruhr  industrialists  were  instrumental  in  helping 
Hitler  to  powei  m  1933  In  the  Second  World  War 
the  cities  and  plants  of  the  Ruhr  district  were 
devastated  bv  air  raids  In  March-April,  1945,  a 
large  concentration  of  German  forces  were  sealed 
off  in  the  "Ruhr  pockpt"  by  the  Allies  and  even- 
tually surrendered  The  disposition  of  the  Ruhr 
after  the  war  and  the  status  of  ownership  and  oper- 
ation of  its  mines  and  industries  wore  major  factors 
of  disagreement  among  the  Allies  Frenc  h  pro- 
posals to  detach  the  Ruhr  from  Germany  and  to 
Elace  it  under  international  control  were  opposed 
y  the  United  States,  the  USSR,  and  Groat  Britain 
and  were  abandoned,  as  were  Biitish  proposals 
favoring  socialization  of  the  mines  and  plants  In 
1949  tin  international  authority  for  tho  Ruhr  was 
set  up  with  the  participation  of  France,  England, 
the  United  States,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Lux- 
embourg, and  (after  Nov  ,  1949)  tho  West  German 
federal  republic,  its  headquarters  was  established 
at  Dusseldorf,  and  it  was  given  full  economic  con- 
trol over  tho  Ruhr  The  USSR  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  Ruhr  authority  No  final  disposition  re- 
garding ownership  was  taken  Production  was  re- 
sumed under  the  direction  of  German  tiuitees  and 
soon  came  close  to  pre-war  produ<  t  ion  level  A 
plan  inaugurated  m  1950  by  the  French  foreign 
minister  Robert  Sr  human  provided  for  the  pooling 
of  European  coal  and  stool  resources  and  was 
adopted  by  the  member  countries  of  the  Ruhr 
authority  except  England,  which  objected  to  the 
fact  that  the  industries  would  not  be  publicly 
owned  The  Schuman  Plan  la  likely  to  exert  c  on- 
siderable  effect  on  tho  status  and  tho  production 
of  the  Ruhr 

Ruisdael  or  Ruysdael,  Jacob  van  (both  ya'kop 
van  rois'dal),  c  1628-1682,  Dutch  painter  and 
etcher,  most  celebrated  of  the  Dutch  landscape 
painters  He  was  tho  pupil  of  las  uncle,  Salomon 
van  Ruisdaol  (c  1600-1670),  well-known  Haarlem 
landacapist  Very  little  is  known  of  Jacob's  life 
He  was  admitted  to  tho  painters'  guild  of  Haarlem 
m!648  and  later  moved  to  Amsterdam,  receiving 
the  freedom  of  the  city  in  1659  In  1668  he  ia  re- 
corded there  as  a  witness  to  Hobbema's  marriage 
His  work  was  little  appreciated  m  his  day,  and  his 
life  was  passed  in  poverty  He  died  in  the  Haarlem 
almshouse  His  characteristic  work  shows  north- 
ern nature  in  a  somber  mood  In  his  landscapes 
the  skies  are  usually  overcast,  and  his  marines  are 
gray  and  stormy  He  excelled  in  painting  wood- 
land scenes  with  ancient,  gnarled  oaks.  In  these 
pictures  tho  prevailing  tone  was  originally  a  strong, 
rich  green,  but  many  of  them  have  darkened  badly. 
He  also  painted  various  mountain  scenes  with  wa- 
,terfalla  and  foaming  torrents,  possibly  inspired  by 
Van  Everdingen's  Norwegian  pictures.  In  general 
RujBdael's  landscapes,  unlike  those  of  hie  Dutch 
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contemporaries,  do  not  depict  any  given  spot  but 
are  imaginary  Their  realism  is  the  product  of  keen 
visual  memory  and  vivid  imagination.  His  little 
figures  arc  said  to  have  been  painted  by  Wouwcr- 
man,  Bcrchem,  Van  Ostade,  and  Lingelbach.  Ruis- 
dael  anticipated  and  inspired  many  of  the  great 
French  and  English  landscapists  of  the  next  two 
centuries  His  mature  work,  in  its  breadth  of 
handling  and  impressive  light  effects,  shows  tho 
influence  of  Rembrandt  His  rare  etchings  are 
highly  prized  He  is  well  represented  in  many  im- 
portant European  and  American  collections  Among 
his  many  famous  paintings  are  Blenheim  Castle  and 
Jewish  Cemetery;  Mill  near  Wijk  and  Waterfall 
(links  Mu»  ) ,  Forest  (Lou vie) ,  and  Landscape  with 
Ruins  (National  Gall ,  London)  The  Metropolitan 
Museum,  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  tho  Fnck  Collection,  New 
York,  the  National  Gallery  of  Ait,  Washington, 
D.C  ,  and  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  have 
fine  examples  of  his  art 

Ruiz,  Juan  (hwtin'  rooCth'),  1283?-! 350?,  Spanish 
poet  He  was  archpnest  of  Hita,  and  what  is 
known  of  his  life  has  been  reconstruc  ted  mainly 
from  his  masterpiece,  the  Libra  de  buen  amor  (Eng 
tr  ,  The  Book  of  Good  Love,  1933)  It  is  a  collec- 
tion of  poems,  fables,  and  adventures  told  m  a 
picaresque  manner,  adaptations  of  medieval,  classi- 
cal, and  Oriental  stories  and  apologues,  all  forming 
a  unified  satiric  al  panorama  of  medieval  so<  icty 

Ruiz  Aguilera,  Ventura*  see  AC.UIIKRA 

Ruiz  de  Alarc6n  y  Mendoza,  Juan  see  Ai,ARc6N  y 
MENDO/A,  JUAN  Rui?  DE 

Ruiz  de  Apodaca,  Juan,  see  APODACA,  JUAN  Rui/  DE 

Rule,  town  (pop  1,195),  W  central  Texas,  N  of 
Abilorio,  in  a  farm  area,  me  J909 

Ruleville,  town  (pop  1,378),  NW  Miss  ,  near  the 
Sunflower  river  NW  of  Greenwood,  laid  out  1898 
It  is  a  trade  c  enter  for  a  plantation  area  Near  by  is 
an  experimental  vocational  school  for  Negroes 

rum,  spirituous  liquor  properly  distilled  from  molas- 
ses which  has  been  dissolved  in  dunder  (the  lees  of 
a  previous  distillation)  and  fermented  Inferior 
lum  is  made  from  skimmings  and  other  waste  of 
cane  sugar  in  process  of  manufacture  Naturally 
colorless,  rum  acquires  by  the  addition  of  caramel 
a  mil  brown  color  deepened  by  btoiage  in  casks 
The  mellow,  well-aged  spirit  has  a  high  commercial 
value  It  is  pioduced  chiefly  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  ouginatod,  the  choicest  being  made  in 
Jamau  a  and  Barbados  In  c  olonial  times  rum  was 
extensively  manufactured  and  consumed  in  New 
Kngland  Soo  Charles  Taussig,  Rum,  Romance  & 
Rebellion  U928) 

Rumah  (roo'mu)  [Hob  , -high J,  unidentified  place, 
home  of  Pedaiah  the  grandfather  of  King  Jehoia- 
kim  2  Kings  2  3  36 

Rumania  (roomft'm'u),  Romania  (rflma'nPu,  Ru- 
manian rumtVnva,),  or  Roumama  (rooma'neu), 
republic  (c  92,500  sq  mi  ,  1948  pop  15,872,624), 
SK  Europe  Bm  HMOBT  is  the  c  apital  Rumania 
is  bounded  by  the  Bl'itk  Sea,  the  Ukraine,  and  the 
Moldavian  SSR  on  the  east,  b\  the  Ukraine  on  the 
north,  by  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia  on  the  west, 
and  by  Bulgaria  on  the  south  The  Danube,  which 
forms  part  of  the  frontier  with  Yugoslavia  and 
most  oi  tho  frontier  with  Bulgaria,  tiaverses  Ru- 
mania in  thc»  east,  its  tributary ,  the  Pruth,  consti- 
tutes the  major  part  of  the  frontier  with  the  USSR 
The  crest  of  the  CARPVTHIANS,  of  whu  h  the  Tran- 
sylvaruan  Alps  are  part,  traverses  Rumania  in  a 
wide  arc  from  north  to  southwest  and  rises  to  8,346 
ft  m  tho  Negoiul  Though  Rumania  is  adminis- 
tratively divided  into  some  50  departments,  the 
country  falls  into  seven  historic  and  geographic; 
regions  or  provmc  es  To  the  south  and  east  of  tho 
Carpathian  crest  are  W \LAOHIV,  MOIDYVIA,  H 
Bt'KoviNA,  and — E  and  S  of  the  lower  Danube— 
DOBRU  IA  The  center  of  Rumania  is  oc  c  upied  by 
mountainous  TKANSI  LVANIA  Further  west,  and 
extending  mto  tho  Hungarian  plain,  are  CRI<*VNA- 
MAHAMURES  and  the  Rumanian  part  of  the 
BANAT  Primarily  agric  ultural,  Rumania  is  a 
major  producer  of  wheat  and  corn,  but  because  of 
the  continental  climate  crop  failures  and  resulting 
famines  are  not  uncommon  Industnal  produc- 
tion, which  might  put  Rumanians  on  a  more  stable 
economic  basis,  is  onlv  beginning  to  approach  its 
potentialities  The  only  large-sc  ale  industry  that 
has  been  extensively  developed  for  some  time  is 
the  production  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas, 
particularly  in  the  PLOEBTI  area  of  Walachia 
Other  mineral  resources  include  salt,  lignite,  and 
iron,  copper,  gold,  and  silver  oroa  Transylvania  is 
rich  in  timber  Wine  production,  fruitgrowing,  and 
sheep  and  cattle  raising  are  important  occupations, 
and  food  processing  (which,  of  course,  depends  on 
crop  results)  is  a  major  industry.  GALVTI  (Molda- 
via) is  tho  chief  Danubian  port,  and  CONSTANTA. 
(Dobruja) ,  tho  chief  Black  Boa  port  Among  other 
important  cities  are  JASBY  m  Moldavia;  Braila  in 
Walachia,  CLUJ  in  Transylvania;  TIMISOARA  in  the 
Banat,  and  GRADE  A  in  Crisana-Maramures.  The 
majority  of  the  population  speak  Rumanian,  a 
Romance  language,  but  there  are  considerable 
minorities  whose  native  languages  are  Hungarian, 
German,  and  Yiddish  Tho  Rumanian  Orthodox 
Church  is  the  chief  religious  body;  m  1948,  when 
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the  Communist-led  government  took  over  control 
of  religious  worship  and  education,  the  Orthodox 
Church  also  absorbed  the  Greek  Catholics  m  com- 
munion with  the  papacy  (the  Uniates),  who  as  of 
1930  had  formed  about  10  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion Other  religious  groups  include  Roman  Cath- 
olic s  (about  8  percent  in  1930),  Jews,  various  small 
Protestant  denominations,  and  Moslems.  There 
are  four  universities — at  Bucharest,  Jassy.  Cluj, 
and  Timisoara  Rumania  occupies,  roughly,  an- 
cient DAOIA,  which  was  a  Roman  province  in  the 
2d  and  3d  cent  A  I)  Although  tho  present  Ruman- 
ians arc  an  ethnical  mixture  resulting  from  cen- 
turies of  invasions  and  foreign  occupation,  their 
ancestors  clung  tenaciously  to  the  most  vital  ele- 
ment of  their  Roman  heritage — their  Latin  speech. 
After  the  Mongols  withdrew  in  tho  13th  cent  ,  tho 
history  of  the  Rumanian  people  became  in  essence 
that  of  the  two  Rumanian  principalities — MOLDA- 
VIA and  WALvcHiA--and  of  TRANSYLVANIA,  which 
for  rnobt  of  the  time  was  a  Hungarian  dependency 
By  the  15th  cent  ,  the  princes  of  Moldavia  and 
Walachia  were  reduced  to  vassalage  to  the  Otto- 
man Empire  They  retained,  however,  consider- 
able independence  Despite  their  Asiatic  despot- 
ism and  despite  their  continuous  wars  against  eac  h 
other  and  against  their  Turkish  suzerains,  their  rule 
was  a  period  of  prosperit>  compared  to  that  which 
followed  To  the  cultural  revival  of  the  time  the 
many  old  cathedrals  of  Rumania  still  testify 
MICHAEL  THE  BRAVE  of  Walachia  defied  both  the 
sultan  and  the  emperor  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
(1001)  had  united  Moldavia,  Walachia,  and  Tran- 
sylvania under  his  sway,  but  hia  empire  soon  fell 
apart  The  ill-fated  alliance  (1711)  of  the  princes 
of  Moldavia  and  Walac  hia  with  Peter  I  of  Russia 
led  to  the  end  of  the  rule  by  native  princes  From 
that  time  until  1821  the  sultans  appointed  gover- 
nors, called  hospodars,  usually  chosen  from  among 
the  Greek  PHANARIOTS  Some  hospodars  avoided 
exertion  to  the  point  of  having  themselves  earned 
fiom  tho  table  to  their  beds  They  and  their  sub- 
ordinates squeezed  the  c  ountry  dry  Except  for  tho 
few  great  landowners,  the  bovars,  the  Rumanian 
people  became  a  nation  of  starving  peasants  and 
nomadic  shepherds  In  Trans\lvama  the  Ru- 
manians fared  little  better  under  Magyar  rule  than 
their  brothers  across  the  Carpathians  fared  under 
the  Phanariots  The  Treatv  of  KUGHUK  KAINARJT 
(1774)  gave  Russia  considerable  influence  over 
Moldavia  and  Walachia  When,  in  1821,  Alexan- 
der Ypsilanti  raised  the  Greek  banner  of  revolt  in 
Moldavia,  the  Rumanians  (who  had  more  griev- 
ances against  the  Greeks  than  against  the  Turks) 
rose  on  their  part  and  helped  the  Turks  in  expelling 
the  Greeks  In  1822,  the  Turkish  government  con- 
sented to  appoint  native  governors,  after  tho 
Russo-Turkish  War  of  1828-29,  during  which  Rus- 
sian fore  es  occ  upied  the  two  principalities,  the 
governors  were  given  life  tenure  Though  tech- 
nically Moldavia  and  Walachia  remained  within 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  they  actually  bee  ame  Rus- 
sian protectorates  Under  Russian  pressure  a  con- 
stitution was  devised  which  gave  exclusive  rights  to 
the  boyars  However,  a  national  and  cultural  re- 
vival was  under  way,  and  in  1848,  following  the 
Frenc  h  lead,  the  Rumanians  rose  in  rebellion  Their 
uprising,  secretly  welcomed  bv  the  Tuiks,  was  sup- 
pressed bv  Russian  military  intervention  Tho 
Crimean  War,  however,  brought  the  evacuation 
(1854)  of  the  Russian  troops,  who  were  replaced  by 
a  neutral  Austrian  occupation  force  The  Con- 
gress of  Paris  (1850)  established  Moldavia  and 
Walachia  as  principalities  under  Turkish  suze- 
rainty and  under  the  guarantee  of  the  European 
Poweis,  and  it  awarded  S  BFSSARAHIA  to  Moldavia 
The  election  (1859)  of  Alexander  John  Cu/i  as 
prince  of  both  Walachia  and  Moldavia  prepared 
the  official  union  (1861)  of  tho  two  principalities 
under  the  name  Rumania  Cuzi  freed  the  peasants 
of  feudal  obligations  and  enabled  thorn  to  buy  land 
at  cheap  jates,  but  his  personal  corruption  ob- 
scured his  real  achievements,  and  ho  was  deposed 
bv  a  ooup  d'6tat  in  1800  (""ARC")!,  I,  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Hohenzollcrn-Sigmaniigen,  was  choson 
his  successor  A  moderately  liberal  constitution 
waa  adopted  in  1866,  and  in  1877  Rumania  joined 
Russia  in  its  war  on  Turkey  At  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  (1878)  Rumania  gamed  full  independence, 
but  was  obliged  to  restore  S  Bessarabia  to  Russia 
and  to  accept  DoimtUA  instead  In  1881  Rumania 
was  proclaimed  a  kingdom  Its  history  for  tho  fol- 
lowing 70  years  was  one  of  violence  and  turmoil, 
caused  largely  by  the  discontent  of  the  peasants 
over  governmental  failure  to  institute  adequate 
land  reforms,  by  tho  inexhaustible  corruption  of 
the  government,  and  by  continuous  foreign  inter- 
ference No  true  attempt  was  mado  by  the  govern- 
ment to  curb  the  barbarous  anti-Semitic  excesses 
through  which  the  peasants,  misled  by  demagogues, 
vonted  their  feelings  Rumania  remained  neutial 
in  tho  first  of  the  BALKAN  WARS  but  entered  the 
second  war,  against  Bulgaria,  in  1913  and  gained 
S  Dobruja  Although  Rumania  had  adhered 
(1883)  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  it  proclaimed  its  neu- 
trality when  the  First  World  War  broke  out  King 
FEHDINVND,  Carol's  nephew,  acceded  m  1914  Ru- 
manian irredentism  in  Transylvania  helped  to 
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bring  Rumania  into  the  Allied  camp,  and  in  1916 
Rumania  declared  war  on  tho  Central  Powers 
Most  of  the  country  soon  was  overrun  by  Austro- 
Gerraan  forces,  and  in  Feb.,  1918,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest,  Rumania  consented  to  a  harsh  peace 
By  Nov  ,  1918,  however,  the  Allies  under  Franchet 
d'Esperey  entered  Rumania,  which  reentered  the 
war  on  tho  Allied  side  The  general  armistice  of 
Nov  11,  annulled  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  and 
shortly  afterward  Rumania  annexed  Bessarabia 
from  Russia,  Bukovma  from  Austria,  and  Tran- 
sylvania and  the  Banat  from  Hungary  Rumanian 
intervention  (1919)  in  Hungary  put  down  the 
Communist  regime  of  Bela  Kun  and  put  Admiral 
Horthy  into  power  The  acquisition  of  Bukovma, 
Transylvania,  part  of  the  Banat  (the  rest  going  to 
Yugoslavia),  and  Crisana-Maramures  (until  then 
an  integral  part  of  Hungary)  was  confirmed  by  the 
treaties  of  Saint-Gerrnam  (1919)  and  Trianon 
(1920),  but  the  USSR  never  recognized  tho  Ru- 
manian seizure  of  Bessarabia  A  series  of  agrarian 
laws,  beginning  in  1917,  went  a  long  way  toward 
breaking  up  the  large  estates  in  favor  of  the  peas- 
ants The  large  Magyar  and  other  minorities  Ru- 
mania had  acquired  were  a  constant  cause  of  fric- 
tion, particularly  with  Hungary  and  Bulgaria. 
Rumania  entered  the  LITTLE  ENTENTE  (1921)  and 
the  B\IK\N  ENTENTE  (1934)  to  protect  itself 
against  Hungarian  and  Bulgarian  revisionism  In- 
ternal politics  demonstrated  a  thorough  lack  of 
understanding  of  democratic  (or  even  merely  fair) 
methods  Electoral  laws  were  repeatedly  revised 
by  the  party  in  power  to  keep  out  its  opponents, 
and  murder  was  not  unusual  as  a  political  instru- 
ment This  state  of  affairs  entered  an  acute  stage 
on  tho  death  (1927)  of  King  Ferdinand,  when  even 
tho  royal  succession  was  thrown  into  confusion 
Ferdinand's  son,  Carol,  had  renounced  the  succ  es- 
sum  and  MICHAEL  became  king,  but  in  1930  Carol 
returned,  set  his  son  aside  and  was  proclaimed 
king  as  CAROL  II  The  c  ourt  party,  led  by  the  king 
and  by  Mine  LUPESCU,  was  almost  universally  un- 
popular, but  its  opponents  were  divided.  The 
Liberal  party,  led  by  John  Bratianu  (sec  BRATIANU, 
family)  and  later  bv  Ion  Duca,  was  bitterly  op- 
posed by  the  Peasant  party,  led  bv  luhu  MANIU 
A  right  wing  of  the  Peasant  party  joined  with  other 
anti-Semitic  groups  in  tho  National  Christian 
party,  which  was  linked  with  the  terrorist  IRON 
GUARD  Cabinets  succeeded  each  other,  and  the 
only  figure  of  some  permanence  was  Nicholas 
TITULEBCIT,  foreign  minister  from  1927  In  1936 
the  increasingly  powerful  fascistic  groups  forced 
him  to  resign  In  1938  King  Carol  II  dissolved 
parliament,  assumed  dictatorial  powers,  and  pro- 
mulgated a  corporative  constitution  whic  h  was  ap- 
proved bv  a  faicical  plebiscite  After  CODHEANXJ 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Iron  Guard  were  shot 
"while  tr.smg  to  escape,"  Carol  proclaimed  the 
"Front  of  National  Renascence"  as  tho  sole  legal 
part>  Veering  awav  from  its  support  of  the 
French  collective  secuntv  system,  Rumania  after 
1936  drew  closer  to  tho  Axis  powers  It  remained 
neutral  when  the  Second  World  War  broke  out  in 
19  J9,  but  in  1940  it  became  a  neutral  partner  of  the 
Axis  Rumania  was  powerless  to  resist  Russian 
demands  for  Bessarabia  and  N  Bukovma  (ceded  in 
June,  1940)  or  to  oppose  Bulgarian  and  Hungarian 
demands  bac  ked  by  Germanv ,  on  tho  Dobruja, 
the  Banat,  Crisana-Maiainures,  and  part  of  Trau- 
svlvama  (ceded  m  Aug  ,  1940)  Although  these 
losses  were  in  part  the  result  of  the  rise  to  power  of 
Iron  Guardists  and  other  fascists,  tho  Iron  Guard 
rose  in  rebellion  against  Carol's  "treachery  "  Carol 
was  deposed  and  exiled,  Michael  returned  to  the 
throne,  Ion  ANTONEBCU  became  dictator,  and  Ger- 
man troops  entered  Rumania  Farlv  in  1941 
Antonesc  u  crushed  the  Iron  Guard,  whic  h  now  had 
l>eoome  a  hindranc  e  to  him,  and  in  June  he  dec  lared 
a  "hoh  war"  on  Russia  Rumanian  troops  recov- 
ered Bessarabia  and  Bukovma  and  helped  to  take 
Odessa,  but  they  suffered  heavily  in  the  STALIN- 
GRAD disaster  In  Aug  ,  1944,  two  Russian  army 
groups  entered  Rumania  King  Michael,  until 
then  in  the  background,  by  a  daring  coup  d'etat 
arrested  the  entire  Antonescu  cabinet,  surrendered 
to  Russia,  and  ordered  Rumanian  troops  to  fight 
on  tho  Allied  side  The  peace  treaty  between  Ru- 
mania and  tho  Allies,  signed  at  Paris  in  1947,  con- 
firmed essentially  the  armistice  terms  of  1944. 
Rumania  rec  overed  all  its  territories  except  Bessa- 
rabia, N  Bukovma,  and  S  Dobruja  Politically  and 
economically  ,  it  became  increasingly  dependent  on 
Russia  A  Communist-led  coalition  government, 
headed  by  the  non-Communist  Peter  Groza,  came 
into  power  in  1945,  and  obtained  (1946)  an  over- 
whelming elec  toral  victory  which  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  denounc  ed  as  fraudulous  Fric- 
tion between  the  king  and  the  Russian-supported 
cabinet  led  to  his  eventual  abdication  in  Doc  ,  1947. 
Rumania  became  a  people's  republic  on  the  soviet 
model  under  a  constitution  promulgated  in  1948. 
Nationalization  of  industry  and  national  resources 
was  completed  by  a  law  of  1948  Control  over  the 
major  industries,  notably  petroleum,  had  been 
shared  with  Soviet  Russia  since  1945,  despite  the 
protests  of  investors  in  other  countries  Although 
little  reliable  information  has  come  out  of  Rumania 
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since  1948,  there  are  indications  that  industrialisa- 
tion of  the  country  was  speeded  up  bv  Rumanian- 
Soviet  industrial  trusts  See  Nicolae  lorga,  History 
of  Koumanta  (1920,  in  French,  Eng  tr  ,  1926);  J.  S 
Roticek,  Contemporary  Ronmania  and  Her  Prob- 
lems (1932) ,  R  W  Seton-Watson,  A  History  of  the 
Roumanians  (1934) 

Rumanian  language,  Romance  language,  belonging 
to  the  Italic  subfamily  of  Indo-European  lan- 
guages See  IANGXJAGE  (table) 
Rumanian  literature  Until  the  16th  cent  most 
writing  among  the  Rumanians  was  in  Slavonic 
An  exception  wab  a  crude  translation  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  Psalms,  made  by  a  Trans>  1- 
vaiuan  cleric  under  the  impulse  of  Hussite  propa- 
ganda. In  1541  a  catechism  in  Rumanian  was  is- 
sued at  Sibiu  and  from  1560  liturgical  works  were 
published  in  Rumanian  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
local  Calvimst  Church  In  <  1600,  translations  of 
the  legend  of  Alexander  the  Great  appeared,  and  in 
1673  the  Moldavian  Bishop  Dositheiu  published 
the  first  volume  of  poetry  in  Rumanian,  a  verse 
translation  of  the  Psalms  Dositheiu  also  started 
(1679)  a  movement  for  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in 
the  liturgy  Early  historical  works  were  the  Mol- 
davian Chronicle  of  Miron  Costm  (1633-91)  and  the 
famous  Moldo-W  ailachian  Chronicle  (1710)  of 
Demetrius  Cantemir  (1673-1723),  who  also  wrote  u 
philosophical  treatise  in  Rumanian  on  the  old 
theme  of  body  versus  soul  Cantemir's  Chronicle 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  movement  which,  starting 
in  Transylvania  under  George  Lazan  (1779-1823), 
had  as  its  purpose  the  emphasis  of  the  Latin  as 
opposed  to  the  Slavic  element  in  the  Rumanian 
national  composition  The  mainspring  of  this  move- 
ment was  Ion  Ehado  (1802-72,  known  as  Radu- 
lescu),  and  its  culminating  product  was  a  dictionary 
of  the  Rumanian  language  produced  (1871-76)  bj 
August  Launanu  and  others  in  which  all  words  of 
non-Latin  origin  were  eliminated  In  1860  the 
Latin  replaced  the  Cyrillic  as  the  offic  lal  Rumanian 
alphabet  (the  Church  used  the  Cyrillic  until  1890). 
and  1860  marks  the  beginning  of  modern  Rumanian 
literature  As  at  first  the  Slavic  and  later,  in  tho 
Phanariot  period  (1711-1821),  Greek  influence  had 
been  strong,  in  the  early  19th  cent  that  of  Franco 
predominated  Against  this  the  native  Rumanian 
spirit  had  to  struggle  to  make  itself  articulate  The 
efforts  of  Vasih  Alecsandri  (1819-90)  m  the  ballad 
Little  Lamb  (1852)  gave  Rumanian  literature  its 
starting  point  Drama  plav  ed  a  major  part  in  the 
rise  of  Rumanian  literature,  from  the  time  of 
Ion  Eliade  and  George  Asachi  (1788-1869),  co- 
founders  (1833-36)  of  the  Rumanian  national 
theater  Outstanding  in  the  drama  are  Ion  Luc  a 
CAUAGIALI,  a  master  of  the  comedy  of  manners, 
Ronetti  Roman  (1853  -1908),  author  of  the  tragedy 
Manasse  (1900)  dealing  with  the  conflict  of  Jew 
and  Christian  m  Rumania,  Victor  Eftimiu  (1889-), 
who  experimented  with  poetic  drama,  and  Luuan 
Blaga.  Poetry  received  a  spur  in  1867  when  at 
Jassy  m  Moldavia  Titu  Maiorescu  (1840-1917) 
founded  the  journal  Convorbin  literare  [literary 
conversations],  which  soon  began  to  publish  the 
lyrics  of  Mihail  EMINESCU  Maiorosc  u  represents 
the  cosmopolitan  art  for  art's  sake  school  in 
Rumanian  letters  The  opposite  school,  holding 
that  Rumanian  writing  to  become  great  must 
spring  from  the  peasant,  had  as  its  spokesman  the 
historian  Nicolae  lorga  (1871-1940)  In  poetry  the 
native  school  produced  George  Cosbuc  (1866-1918) 
and  in  prose  Ion  Hlavici  (1848-1945),  who  collected 
native  tales,  and  Ion  Creanga  (1837-89)  and  Mihail 
Sadoveanu  (1880-),  pioneers  in  the  field  of  the 
novel  A  fusion  of  cosmopolitanism  with  Rumam- 
anism  was  achieved  in  1894  b>  Alexandru  Vlahuta 
(1858-1919)  in  the  novel  Dan  (1894),  a  theme 
found  also  in  Country  I^ife  (1894)  by  Duilm  Zam- 
firescu  (1858-1922)  The  contrast  existing  be- 
tween rural  and  urban  life  inspired  the  realistic 
novels  Dinu  MMian  by  Constantin  Mille  and 
Parasites  (1893)  by  Barbu  Delavrancea  (1858 
1919)  From  the  "back  to  the  soil"  movement  in 
Rumanian  letters  came  the  novel  Ion  (1920)  by 
Liviu  Rebreanu  (1885-),  known  also  for  his  novel 
of  the  First  World  War,  The  Forest  of  the  Harmed 
(1922)  Of  poets,  Dirmtne  Anghcl  (1872-1914)  and 
Tudor  Argliezi  (1880-)  are  to  be  noted,  as  well  as 
Octavian  Goga  (1881-1938),  an  outspoken  and  of- 
ten partisan  advocate  oz  Traiis>  Ivaruamsm  in 
Rumanian  letters  Queen  Elizabeth  wrote  both 
prose  and  verse  under  the  pseudonym  Carmen 
Sylva  See  Leon  Feraru,  The  Development  of 
Rumanian  Poetry  (1929). 

rumba  (rum'bu),  Cuban  dance  of  African  character, 
introduced  into  the  United  States  c  1 930  It  has  an 
eight-measure  theme,  with  complex  syncopation 
and  strong  rhythm  Unlimited  in  repetition,  the 
rumba  emphasizes  movements  of  the  body  more 
than  movements  of  the  feet. 

Rumella  or  Roumelia  (both  room@1$u);  former 
administrative  area  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  com- 
prising, very  roughly,  Epirus,  Macedonia,  S  Bul- 
garia, and  part  of  Thrac  e  and  named  for  Rome  (i  e  , 
the  East  Roman  Empire)  It  was  divided  into  sever- 
al pashahks  Sofia  was  the  seat  of  the  governors  un- 
til 1878,  when  the  Congress  of  Berlin  (see  Baaww, 
CONQKE&S  or)  made  N  Bulgaria  an  autonomous 
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principality  and  created  the  autonomous  province 
of  Eastern  Rumelia.  This  province,  also  known 
aa  Southern  Bulgaria,  had  Plovdiv  as  capital  and 
comprised,  roughly,  the  part  of  present  Bulgaria 
situated  S  of  the  Balkan  Mts.  It  was  administered 
by  Bulgarian  governors  and  enjoyed  considerable 
autonomous  rights  under  Turkish  sovereignty,  but 
the  division  of  Bulgaria  was  deeply  resented  in 
both  parts  of  the  country.  In  1885,  a  revolution 
broke  out  at  Plovdiv,  and  Prince  Alexander  of 
Bulgaria  annexed  Eastern  Rumelia  Serbia,  which 
had  claims  of  its  own  on  the  area,  promptly  de- 
clared war  on  Bulgaria  but  was  forced  to  make 
peace  (1886)  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo,  while 
the  sultan  consented  to  appoint  Alexander  governor 
of  Eastern  Rumelia  This  arrangement  amounted 
to  a  tacit  surrender  by  Turkey  of  that  province, 
which  henceforth  remained  united  with  Bulgaria 
Rumford,  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count,  1753-1814, 
American-British  scientist  and  administrator,  b 
Woburn,  Mass  In  1776  he  went  to  England  Later 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  as 
an  administrator  and  in  1791  was  created  count  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  He  chose  his  title  from 
the  name  of  the  town  Rumford  (later  Concord) 
N.H  ,  where  his  wife  was  born  While  in  Bavaria  he 
reorganized  the  army,  provided  peacetime  employ- 
ment for  the  soldiers,  and  did  much  to  aid  the 
industrial  workers  He  also  introduced  sociological 
reforms  in  England  and  Ireland  Rumford 's 
scientific  contributions  included  experiments  in 
gunpowder,  improvements  in  methods  of  heating, 
lighting,  and  cooking,  and  a  scientific*  theory  of 
heat  In  contrast  to  the  then  prevalent  belief  that 
heat  was  a  substance,  he  presented,  in  a  paper 
(1798)  to  the  Royal  Society,  the  theory  that  heat 
was  produced  by  the  motion  of  particles  He  found- 
ed the  Royal  Institution  in  England,  established 
the  Rumford  medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
founded  the  Rumford  professorship  of  chemistry  at 
Harvard  Univ  See  biography  by  James  Alden 
Thompson  (1935) 

Rumford  1  Town  (pop  10,230),  W  Maine,  at  falls 
of  the  Andioscoggm  and  NW  of  Augusta,  settled 
1774,  me  1800  It  has  large  paper  nulls  A  winter 
sports  center  in  hilly  country,  the  town  has  an 
annual  winter  carnival  2  Village,  R  I  see  EAST 
PROVIDENCE 

Rumi,  Jalal  ed-Din  Quldl'  uden'  roo'me),  1207-73, 
Persian  poet  He  was  a  native  of  Bulkh,  but  lived 
at  Rum  (am icnt  Iconium,  modern  Konya),  whence 
his  name  He  was  a  Sufi,  and  lus  l.vncs  express 
mystic  thought  in  finely  wrought  symbols  He  is 
considered  b>  many  as  the  greatest  of  the  brilliant 
school  of  Sunst  poets  His  name  occurs  in  several 
other  forms  in  English 

Ruml,  Beardsley  (r&'mul),  1894-,  American  econ- 
omist, b  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  grad  Dartmouth, 
1915,  Ph  D  Univ  of  Chicago,  1917  He  was  an 
executive  of  philanthropic  societies,  dean  (1931- 
33)  of  the  social  science  division  of  the  Univ  of 
Chic  ago,  and  after  1934  a  department-store  ad- 
ministrator He  was  the  author  of  the  withholding 
tax  plan  (  'pay-as-you-go  plan"),  whic  h  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  U  S  Congress  in  1943  He  wrote  To- 
morrow's Business  (1945) 

rummy,  card  game  played  by  two  to  six  players 
with  an  ordinary  deck  The  cards  usually  rank  from 
king  down  through  ace  Seven  cards  are  dealt  to 
each  player  in  the  three-  or  four-hand  game,  one 
card  is  turned  up  on  the  table,  and  the  remaining 
cards  are  left  face  down  in  a  stoc  k  pile  Players, 
in  order,  each  draw  ono  card  from  stock  and  then 
discard  one  card  from  their  hands  into  the  discard 
pile,  face  up  They  have  the  option  of  drawing 
the  top  card  from  the  discard  pile  The  object 
is  to  ineld,  within  the  closed  hand,  sets — three  or 
four  c  ards  of  the  same  rank  or  sequences  of  throe  or 
more  in  the  same  suit  A  straight  is  seven  cards  in 
sequence  in  the  same  suit  The  first  pla>er  to  mold 
all  his  seven  cards  calls  out  "juminy,"  shows  his 
hand,  and  thus  wins  One  of  the  favorite  variations 
of  the  game  ia  knock  rummy,  in  which  a  pla\  er  may 
wait  to  mold  his  seven  cards  for  higher  stalces,  but 
may  also  "knock"  after  ho  draws  from  stock  and 
discards  By  "knocking"  ho  lays  down  lus  cards, 
and  if  the  nonmelded  cards  have  a  total  less  than 
the  nonmelded  cards  of  each  of  the  other  players, 
he  wins  Aces  are  counted  1  point,  each  face 
card  10,  and  all  others  for  their  pip  values  In  the 
early  1940s,  gin  rummy  became  an  immensely 
popular  game  in  the  United  States  Each  player  is 
dealt  10  cards,  knocking  is  permitted  with  un- 
matched cards  totaling  10  points  or  less,  and  "gin" 
is  announced  if  all  the  cards  are  melded  Scoring 
gin  rumrny  is  relatively  complicated,  for  it  involves 
box  tallies  and  a  system  of  bonus  points  Another 
variation  of  rummy,  canasta  (kuna'stu)  [fr  Span  , 
-basket],  was  brought  by  travelers  from  Argentina 
to  the  United  States,  where  in  1949  it  gained  great 
popularity  It  is  played  with  two  decks  of  52  cards 
each,  plus  four  jokers,  which,  with  the  eight  deuces, 
are  wild  cards.  Red  threes  are  counted  as  bonus 
cards  and  black  threes  may  be  used  as  defensive 
discards  It  also  differs  from  most  other  (but  by  no 
means  all)  forms  of  rummy  in  that  a  card  is  turned 
up  to  form  the  basis  of  a  discard  pile  and  the  whole 
pile  may  be  drawn  by  a  player.  Furthermore,  se- 


quences have  no  value  and  suits  no  meaning.  A 
player's  object  is  to  score  the  most  points  by  mak- 
ing canastas  (seven  or  more  cards  of  the  same  rank 
or  four  or  more  cards  of  one  rank  plus  wild  cards  to 
total  seven  cards  constitute  a  canasta)  and  melding 
cards  of  the  same  rank.  To  go  out  of  the  game  a 
player  must  lay  at  least  ono  canasta  oil  the  table 
with  the  remaining  cords  in  melded  form.  At  the 
end  of  the  game  the  base  score  (for  going  out,  for 
bonus  cards,  and  for  each  canasta)  and  the  point 
score  (for  individual  cards  of  the  canastas  and  the 
melds)  are  tallied.  In  the  four-hand  game  11 
cards  are  dealt  each  player.  Other  popular  varia- 
tions of  rummy  are  five-hundred  rununy,  continen- 
tal lummv ,  and  contract  rummy. 
Rump  Parliament  see  PARLIAMENT 
Rumsey,  James  (rum'zo),  1743-92,  American  in- 
ventor, b  Cecil  co  ,  Md  He  built  and  demon- 
strated (1787)  on  the  Potomac  river  a  vessel  pro- 
pelled by  streams  of  water  forced  through  the  stern 
by  steam  Patents  for  the  development  were 
granted  (1791)  him  in  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land His  death  prevented  on  exhibition  of  a  sec- 
ond model  of  the  ship  on  the  Thames  in  London 
He  wrote  A  Short  Treatise  on  the  Application  of 
Steam  (1788) 
Rumson,  borough  (pop  2,926),  E  N  J  ,  a  resort  S  of 

Sand>  Hook,  settled  c  1700,  inc.  1907 
Runciman,  Walter  Runciman,  1st  Viscount  (run'- 
slmun),  1870-1949,  English  shipping  magnate  and 
public  official  He  inhonted  his  father's  large  ship- 
ping business  As  a  Liberal  he  served  in  Parlia- 
ment, with  two  interruptions,  from  1899  to  1937 
and  held  a  number  of  governmental  administrative 
positions  As  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(1914-16,  1931-37)  he  concluded  trade  agreements 
with  23  countries  He  was  made  viscount  m  1937 
Lord  Runciman's  mission  to  Czechoslovakia  in 
1938  was  a  prelude  to  the  Munich  Pact 
Runcorn,  urban  district  (1931  pop  18,127,  1943 
estimated  pop  23,220),  Cheshire,  England,  on  the 
Mersey  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  It  is 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  and 
of  the  Bridgewater  Canal,  whic  h  connects  with  the 
Mersey  by  u  series  of  locks  There  are  bridges  to 
Widnes,  on  the  Lancashire  side  of  the  Meisey 
Runcorn  is  a  tanning  and  pharmaceutical  and 
chemical  manufacturing  subport  of  Manchester, 
it  owed  its  development  c  hiefly  to  tho  construction 
of  the  Bridgewater  Canal  in  the  18th  cent  It  was 
the  site  of  a  castle  of  .ETHEL*  LBD  in  916 
Rundstedt,  Karl  Rudolf  Gerd  von  (ksirl'  roo'd61f 
gert'  fun  r<5bnt'shtct).  1875-,  German  field  mar- 
shal He  proved  his  exceptional  abilities  in  the 
First  World  War  In  the  Second  World  War  he 
commanded  the  southern!  aimv  gioup  in  tho  Polish 
campaign  (1949),  the  central  sector  in  tho  French 
campaign  (1940),  and  the  southern  army  front  in 
Russia  (Juno-Dec  ,  1941)  Named  commander  of 
all  German  forces  in  the  West  (Mav ,  1944),  ho  was 
defeated  in  the  Norruandj,  campaign  and  replaced 
(July)  by  Field  Marshal  Gtinther  vcm  Kluge.  He- 
instated  in  his  Western  command  m  October,  he 
launched  a,  deadly  counteroffensue  on  Dec  10, 
1944  (see  BATTLE  01-  THIC  BULGE)  In  Maich,  1945, 
he  was  once  more  dismissed  and  was»  replaced  b\ 
Field  Maishal  Albei  t  Kcsselring  He  was  captured 
by  U  S  troops  in  May,  1945 

Runeberg,  Johan  Ludvig  (voo'han  liid'vlg  ru'- 
nuberyu),  1804-77,  Finnish  national  poet  His 
fust  long  work  was  the  peasant  epic  The  Elkhunters 
(1832)  In  1837  he  became  professor  of  Latin  at 
Porvoo  near  Helsinki,  and  heio  he  wrote  all  his 
later  works  These  include  his  cycle  of  romances 
in  unrhymod  verse  based  on  Sc  andmaviun  legend, 
Kino  Fjalm  (1844,  Eng  tr ,  1912),  and  the  great 
poem  on  the  Ilusso-Swodifth  War  of  1808-9,  Th< 
Tales  of  Ensign  Stal  (1848,  Eng  trs  ,  1925,  1938), 
of  which  the  first  song  has  been  adopted  as  tho 
Finnish  national  anthem  Like  all  Finnish  authoiw 
of  his  day,  Runeberg  wrote  in  Swedish  Others  of 
his  poems  are  available  in  English,  especially  Na- 
deschda  (1841 ,  Eng.  trs  ,  1879,  1883,  1890) 
runes  (roonz),  ancient  Gei manic  alphabet  It  was 
probably  first  used  among  the  East  Goths  (c  300) 
and  suggested  by  a  Greek  cursive  script  The  runes 
are  adapted  to  carving  on  wood,  consisting  of  per- 
pendicular and  oblique,  and  a  fow  curved,  lines 
The  first  six  signs  wero  for  f,  u,  th,  o  (a),  r,  c  (k), 
hence  the  name  Futhorc  for  the  mine  alphabets 
There  were  two  alphabets,  one  of  16  signs,  the 
other  of  24  (the  16  with  eight  more)  In  historical 
times  the  runes  were  used  primarily  in  England  and 
in  Scandinavia,  where  runic  manuscripts  occur.  In 
Sweden  runes  were  used  after  tho  Middle  Ages  in 
some  outlying  districts 

Runge  (rnng'6),  town  (pop.  1,001),  S  Texas,  8E  of 
San  Antonio,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  1884,  inc  1913 
Runnemede  (ru'nlmed),  borough  (pop  2,835),  SW 
N  J ,  SSE  of  Camden,  settled  1683  by  Friends  as 
New  Hope,  inc.  1926 

runner,  creeping,  slender,  tendnlhko  stolon  issuing 
from  a  plant  stem  and  rooting  at  the  node  to  form 
a  new  shoot.  The  runner  itself  dies  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  leaving  the  new  shoot  independent  of 
the  parent  plant.  Among  plants  which  multip'  ' 
means  of  runners  are  the  strawberry,  the  1 
raspberry,  white  clover,  and  some  grasses. 
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Runny0»ede  or  Runnimede  (rtt'nhn*d),  meadow, 
20  nu.  W  of  London,  England,  oix  the  south  hank  of 
the  Thames  river  Either  on  this  meadow  or  on 
near-by  Charter  Island,  King  JOHN  accepted  the 
MAONA  CARTA  (1215) 

Rupert,  1352-1410,  emperor  (never  crowned)  and 
German  kins;  (1400-1410),  count  palatine  He  was 
elected  after  the  deposition  of  Emperor  WENCBB- 
LAUS.  Defeated  (1401)  in  Italy  by  Gian  Galeazzo 
VISOONTI,  he  returned  to  Germany  in  1402,  after 
having  raised  the  necessary  monev  by  pawning  his 
jewels  and  silverware  Recognized  (1403)  by  Pope 
Boniface  IX,  he  adhered  stubbornly  to  the  Roman 
popes  in  the  Great  BrmsM  When  he  sent  envoys 
to  plead  foi  Gregory  XII  at  the  Council  of  Pisa,  the 
council  refused  to  lecognize  his  title.  Rupert  was 
unable  to  exercise  any  control  over  the  warring 
cities  and  nobles  He  was  succeeded  by  Emperor 
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Rupert,  Prince,  1619-82,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine 
and  duke  of  Bavaria  Born  in  Prague,  he  was  the 
eon  of  Frederick  the  Winter  King  and  Elizabeth, 

Jueen  of  Bohemia,  and  was  thus  a  grandson  of 
ame8  I  of  England  Rupert  was  reared  in  the 
Netherlands  and  studied  at  Leiden  Active  in  the 
later  part  of  THIHTY  YEAR  WAR,  Rupert  was  at  the 
siege  of  Breda  (1637),  was  taken  prisonei  (1638), 
and  was  not  released  until  1641,  when  he  went  to 
the  aid  of  his  uncle,  Charles  I  of  England,  in  the 
civil  wars  De*pite  his  youth,  Rupert  became  an 
outstanding  royalist  commander  His  cavalry  was 
generally  successful  until  the  battle  of  Marstoii 
Moor  (1644),  and  despite  his  defeat  there  he  was 
made  a  general  of  the  king's  army  However,  the 
prince's  surrender  of  Bristol  (1045)  to  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  and  his  discussion  of  pea(  e  proposals  with 
the  parliamentarians  alienated  the  king  Rupert 
wont  to  France,  but  later  commanded  an  English 
fleet  assisting  the  king's  fore  es  in  Ireland  He  spent 
the  years  ftora  1054  to  1600  in  Germany,  but  re- 
turned to  England  at  the  Restoration,  became  a 
privy  councilor  to  Charles  II,  and,  as  an  admiral, 
pla.yed  an  important  part  in  the  DUTCH  WARS  A 
man  of  many  artistic  and  scientific  mteiests,  Rupert 
also  took  pait  in  colonial  and  corn  mere  ml  schemes, 
notably  in  the  ventures  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pan\  See  biographies  by  Elliott  Warburton  (1849), 
Eva  Scott  (1809),  and  Clermell  Wilkinson  (1934) 
Rupert,  cit>  (pop  3,167),  ( o  seat  of  Mimdoka  co  ,  S 
Idaho,  K  of  Twin  Falls  in  the  Snake  valley,  laid 
out  1905,  me  an  a  village  1900,  as  a  city  1917  It  is 
a  shipping  point  foi  farm  products  of  the  MINIDOKA 
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Rupert,  river  of  W  Quebec,  issuing  from  Lake  Mis- 
tassim  and  flowing  380  mi  W  through  Nemiscau 
Lake  to  James  Bav,  just  W  of  Rupert  House 

Rupert  House,  village  and  trading  post,  W  One  , 
on  the  Rupert  nvei  east  of  its  mouth  on  James  Bay 
Pounded  in  10t)8  as  Foit  Chailes  hv  Groseilliers 
and  later  (ailed  I-oit  Rupert,  then  Rupert's  House 
or  Rxipert  House,  it  is  the  oldest  fur-trading  post  of 
the  Hudson's  Ba>  (  ompanv  In  the  stiuggle  be- 
tween English  and  French  in  Canada,  the  post  was 
captured  by  the  French  m  1086,  and  alternately 
held  until  the  Feme  of  Utrecht  (1713)  restored  it 
permanently  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 

Rupert's  Land,  Canadian  territory  held  (1670- 
1869)  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  named  for 
Prince  Rupert  hrst  governor  of  the  company  Un- 
der the  charter  granted  (1670)  to  the  coinpam  by 
Charles  II,  the  region  comprised  the  drainage  basin 
of  Hudson  Bay,  an  area  embracing  what  is  today 
the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  N  of  the 
Laurentians  and  W  of  Labrador,  all  of  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan,  the  southein  half  of  Alberta, 
and  the  southeast  coiner  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories In  1809  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  trans- 
fened  Rupert's  Land  to  Canada  for  £300,000  but 
letamed  certain  blocks  of  land  for  trading  posts  and 
other  purposes 

rupture    see  HERNIA 

Rural  Electrification  Administration  (REA),  created 
(1935)  by  executive  order  as  an  independent  Fed- 
eral bureau  Authorized  by  the  II  8  Congress  m 
1936  and  later  (1949)  reorganized  as  a  division  of 
the  US  Dept  of  Agriculture,  the  Ruial  Electri- 
fication Administration  undeitook  a  progiam  to 
Erovide  American  farms  with  cheap  electiic  hght- 
ig  and  power  and  to  improve  farming  equipment 
To  this  end  the  adimmstiation  made  long-term, 
self-liquidating  loans  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, to  fanneis'  cooperatives  and  to  nonprofit 
organizations,  no  loans  were  extended  directly  to 
consumers  lu  1944  Congress  libeiahzed  the  terms 
of  the  REA  loans  and  removed  the  time  limitation 
from  the  lending  piogram,  by  July,  1946,  loans 
amounting  to  $826,000,000  were  allocated  to  about 
1,000  borrowers  in  45  states,  Alaska,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands 

Rttrik  (rdo'rlk),  d  879,  reputed  founder  of  Russia 
He  supposedly  was  the  leader  of  a  band  of  VARAN- 
GIANS who  in  862  settled  in  Novgorod  in  response  to 
an  invitation  from  the  Slavs  to  establish  order  and 
unity  among  them  His  heirs — the  house  of  Rurik 
—ruled  RUSSIA  till  1598.  See  V  L.  P  Thomsen, 
The  Relations  between  Ancient  Rwtsw.  and  Scandi- 
rtavia  (1877). 

Ruiby,  Henry  Hard  (ru«'b6),  1855-1940,  American 
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botanist  and  pharmacologist,  b  Franklin,  N  J , 
M  D  New  York  Umv  ,  1884  In  1888  he  became 
professor  of  botany,  physiology,  and  matena  medica 
m  the  department  of  pharmacy  of  Columbia  Umv 
In  1904,  when  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City 
of  New  York  became  affiliated  with  Columbia,  he 
became  dean,  serving  until  1930  As  a.  result  of  his 
expeditions  to  Brazil,  Bolivia  and  Colombia  he  in- 
troduced new  drugs  to  matena  medica  He  was 
influential  in  the  establishment  of  pure  food  and 
drug  laws  and  in  increasing  the  educational  re- 
quirements for  pharmacists  He  assisted  m  the 
revision  of  three  editions  of  the  U  8  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  he  helped  found  the  New  York  Botanical  Gar- 
den and  was  curator  of  its  economic  collections 


His  many  writings  include  Fifty  Years  of  Matena 
MfAlica  (1907),  The  Properties  and  Uses  of  Druas 
(1930),  and  Jungle  Memories  (1933) 


Ruschuk,  Bulgaria  see  RTTSE 
Ruse  (rdo'sfi),  city  (pop  53,420),  NE  Bulgaria,  on 
the  Danube  It  is  a  land  and  water  communica- 
tions center  and  has  machinery,  textile,  leather, 
and  tobacco  manufactures  There  is  a  polytechnic 
school  Dating  from  Roman  times,  Ruse  is  noted 
for  its  mosques  and  for  the  rums  of  its  medieval 
fortress  It  was  formerly  also  known  as  Ruschuk 
(r<5os'chdok). 

Rush,  Benjamin,  17457-1813,  American  physician, 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  b 
By  berry  (now  part  of  Philadelphia),  Pa  ,  grad.  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  Umv ),  1760, 
M  D  Umv  of  Edinburgh,  1768  On  his  return  to 
America  (1769)  he  became  professor  of  chemistry, 
the  first  in  the  c  olomes,  at  the  College  and  Academy 
of  Philadelphia  He  was  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  (1776-77)  and  was  for  a  time  sur- 
geon general  of  the  Continental  army.  In  1780  he 
established  in  Philadelphia  the  first  free  dispensary 
in  the  United  States  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  convention  that  ratified  the  Federal 
Constitution  In  1 792  he  became  p>rofessor  of  the 
institutes  of  medicine  and  clinical  practice  at  the 
Umv  of  Pennsylvania  (which  had  absorbed  the 
College  of  Philadelphia),  later  becoming  professor 
of  theory  and  practice  also  His  reliance  upon  tho 
bleeding  and  purging  of  patients,  particularly  in 
tho  yellow-fever  epidemic  of  1793  (in  which  he 
worked  heroically),  aroused  medical  controversy 
Very  popular  as  a  teacher,  he  made  notable  con- 
tributions to  psychiatry,  was  a  founder  of  the  first 
Americ  an  antislavery  societ\ ,  and  helped  in  the 
founding  of  Dickinson  College  brom  1797  to  lus 
death  he  was  treasurer  of  tho  U  S  mint  at  Phila- 
delphia Rush  Medical  College,  Clue  ago,  was 
named  for  him  His  principal  writings  were  Med-b- 
col  Inquiries  and  Observation*  (5  vols  ,  1794-  98,  4th 
ed  ,  1815),  Essays,  Literary,  Moral,  and  Philosophi- 
cal (1798,  2d  ed  ,  1806),  and  Medical  Inquiries  and 
Observations  upon  the  Diseases  of  the  Mitid  (1812, 
2d  ed  ,  1818)  See  D  O  Runes,  ed  ,  The  Selected 
Writings  of  Benjamin  Kufth  (1947),  G  W  Corner, 
ed  ,  The  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Rush  (1948) , 
biography  by  N.  G.  Goodman  (1934) 
Rush,  Richard,  1780-1859.  American  statesman  and 
diplomat,  b  Philadelphia,  Pa,  giad  College  of 
Now  Jersey  (now  Princeton  Umv ) ,  1 797 ,  son  of 
Benjamin  Rush  He  studied  law  and  in  1811  be- 
came attorney  general  of  Pennsylvania,  resigning 
the  same  year  to  l>er  ome  comptroller  of  the  U  S 
Treasury,  and  from  1814  to  1817  was  U  S  Attorne> 
General  While  serving  temporarily  as  Secretary 
of  State  (1817),  he  helped  negotiate  the  RUSH- 
BAOOT  CONVENTION  and  in  tho  same  year  was  made 
minister  to  Great  Britain  During  his  service 
there,  Rush  obtained  concessions  on  the  fisheries 
problem  and  the  joint  occupation  of  Oregon  by 
England  and  the  United  States  He  also  placed  a 
part  in  the  negotiations  preceding  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine In  1825  he  became  Socretarv  of  the  Treasur> 
and  in  1828  was  the  vice  presidential  candidate  on 
the  unsucc  essf  ul  John  Qumcy  Adams  ticket  Rush 
spent  from  1830  to  1838  in  England  obtaining  the 
Smithson  bequest  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  of  which  he  bee  ame  re- 
gent He  was  (1847-49)  minister  to  France  See 
biography  bv  J  H  Powell  (1942) 
Rush,  William,  1750-1833,  American  sculptor,  one 
of  the  earliest  in  the  country ,  self-taught  His 
wood  carvings,  clay  models,  and  figureheads  were 
famous  m  their  day  Of  his  other  works,  carved  in 
wood,  the  statue  of  George  Washington  is  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  Philadelphia,  and  a  bronze  replica 
of  his  graceful  Spirit  of  the  SchuylkiU  is  in  t  air- 
mount  Park,  Philadelphia  Rush  was  a  leader  in 
founding  the  Penns>  Ivama  A(  adernv  of  tho  Fine 
Arts,  which  owns  a  plaster  cast  of  a  vigorous  self- 
portrait  of  his  head  carved  in  a  pine  knot  He  did 
portraits  of  Joseph  Wright,  Samuel  Morris,  Wash- 
ington, Franklin,  and  others 

rush,  name  for  tall,  grasskke  plants  of  various 
families,  many  of  which  have  hollow  stems  Tho 
true  rushes  belong  to  the  family  Juneaceae,  and 
most  of  them  grow  in  swamps  Among  them  are 
the  common  or  bog  rush  (Juncits  tffuaus),  widely 
distributed  in  swamps  and  moist  places  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  and  the  slender  rush  (./. 
tenuw)  found  in  dryer  surroundings  Rushes  are 
used  for  basketwork,  mate,  chair  seats,  and  other 
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articles  Wicks  for  candles  known  as  rushlights 
are  made  from  the  pith  of  some  rushes  The  wood 
rush  (Lusida)  grows  on  dry  ground,  and  some  spe- 
cies are  relished  by  livestock.  Other  plants  often 
called  rushes  are  the  BULRUSH,  the  Dutch  or  scour- 
ing rush,  a  horsetail  (Equmetum  hyemale),  still  used 
in  some  regions  for  scouring,  and  the  sweet  flag  or 
sweet  rush  (Acorns  calamus)  of  the  arum  family 
Rushes  were  formerly  used  for  strewing  the  floors 
of  churches,  castles,  and  othei  buildings 

Rush-Bagot  Convention  (bSg'ut),  1817,  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  con- 
cerning the  Canadian  border  It  consisted  of  the 
exchange  of  notes  signed  by  Richard  Rush,  Actuig 
Secretary  of  State  of  tho  United  States,  and  Charles 
Bagot,  British  minister  in  Washington  The  con- 
vention provided  for  practical  disarmament  on  tho 
U  S  -Canadian  frontier  It  provided  that  each  na- 
tion should  have  no  more  than  four  warships,  of  100 
tons  burden  eac  h,  on  the  frontier  The  agreement 
was  the  result  of  negotiations  commenced  after  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed  It  is  important  be- 
cause it  set  a  precedent  for  the  pacific  settlement  of 
all  Anglo-American  difficulties  and  because  it  in- 
augurated a  policy  of  strict  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  Only  one  move  has  been  made 
to  abrogate  it  That  was  in  the  Civil  War  when 
strained  relations  with  Canada  caused  W  H  Sew- 
ard  to  announce  an  intention  to  abrogate  (1864), 
but  before  the  six  mouths  of  grace  he  allowed  had 
elapsed  he  canceled  the  announcement  (1865)  The 
provision  in  the  1941  agreement  about  the  St  Law- 
rence seawav  that  warships  could  be  built  on  the 
lakes  had  no  tearing  on  the  disarmament  of  the 
frontier. 

Rush  City,  village  (pop.  1,020),  E  Minn  ,  N  of  8t 
Paul  near  Rush  Lake,  settled  before  1873.  It  is  a 
resort  in  a  farm  area 

Rushford,  city  (pop  1,182),  SE  Minn,  SE  of 
Rochester,  settled  before  1854  It  is  a  trade  and 
shipping  iwnnt  m  the  Root  river  valley 

Rush  Medical  College,  in  Chicago,  chartered  18,47, 
affiliated  with  the  Umv  of  Chicago  1898-1941  and 
with  the  Umv  of  Illinois  after  1941  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best-know  n  medical  schools 

Rushmore,  Mount*  see  MOUNT  RUSHMOHE  NA- 
TIONAL MEMORIAL 

Rush  Springs,  town  (pop  1,422),  SW  central  Okla  , 
SW  of  Oklahoma  City  It  is  a  marketing  center  for 
a  farm  area  producing  chiefly  watermelons 

Rushville.  1  Cit\  (pop.  2,480) ,  co  neat  of  S<  huyler 
co  ,  W  central  III  ,  NW  of  Springfield,  in  a  coal  and 
farm  area,  founded  1825,  me  1839  Lincoln  plead- 
ed cases  and  made  a  campaign  speech  here  2  City 
(pop  6,960),  co  seat  of  Rush  co  ,  E  Ind  ,  e  40  mi 
ESE  of  Indianapolis,  settled  1821  It  is  a  trading 
center  for  an  agi  icultural  area  3  City  (pop  1,125), 
co  seat  of  Sheridan  co  ,  NW  Nebr.  in  the  high 
plains  region,  founded  c  1885  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation,  S  Dak  ,  is  not  far 

Rush  worth,  John,  1612?-lb90,  English  historian 
He  collec  ted  information  on  state  affairs,  after  tak- 
ing down  verbatim  reports  in  shorthand  His  in- 
terest was  recognized  when  in  1040  he  was  made 
a  clerk  in  the  House  of  Commons  During  the 
Puritan  Revolution  he  served  in  a  clerical  c  apacitv. 
first  under  Thomas  tan  fax  and  then  under  Oliver 
Cromwell  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1657 
He  narrowly  escaped  trial  as  a  regicide,  but  re- 
tamed  under  Chailes  II  his  position  as  agent  for  the 
town  of  Berwick  and  was  later  (1677)  agent  for  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  His  famous  Historical 
Collections  (8  vob  ,  1659-1701)  are  a  hodgepodge  of 
biographj ,  transc  ripts  of  documents,  and  his  own 
valuable  notes,  covering  the  years  1018-48 

Rusk,  Jeremiah  McLain,  1SJO-9J,  Amencan  polit- 
ical leader,  b  Malta,  Morgan  co  ,  Ohio  He  be- 
came a  farmer  in  Wisconsin,  where  ho  entered  pol- 
itics and  held  many  offi<  es  After  he  ser\ed  in  the 
Civil  Wai,  he  was  a  U  S  Representative  (1871-77) 
and  then  (1882-89)  served  as  governor  of  Wiscon- 
sin President  Benjamin  Han  ison  appointed  (1889) 
Rusk  to  the  newly  created  cabinet  post  of  Sec  re- 
tary  of  Agriculture 

Rusk,  Thomas  Jefferson,  1803-57,  Texan  statesman, 
US  Senator  from  Texas  (1846-57),  b  Pcudletoii 
District,  S  C  He  studied  law  under  John  C  Cal- 
houn  and  practu  ed  in  Clarksville,  Ga  ,  for  10  years 
before  moving  to  Texas  in  1835  Rusk  was  a  mem- 
ber of  tho  c  onvention  that  declared  the  independ- 
ence of  Texas  (I8,ib)  and  became  secretary  of  war 
in  the  provisional  government  of  the  new  republic 
He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  San  Ja- 
cmto  and,  when  Sam  Houston  was  wounded  there, 
commanded  tho  Texas  army  for  a  brief  period 
thereafter  A  member  of  the  second  congress  of 
Texas  (1837)  and  chief  justice  of  the  Texas  supreme 
court  (1838-42),  he  was  appointed  major  general  ui 
1843  to  lead  a  counter-invasion  of  Mexico,  which 
never  came  off  He  was  president  of  the  c  onvoution 
that  confirmed  the  annexation  of  Texas  (1845)  and 
the  next  year  was  elected  to  the  U  S.  Senate  and 
remained  a  Senator  until  his  death  Despondent 
over  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  committed  suicide. 

Rusk,  town  (pop  5,699),  co  seat  of  Cherokee  co  ,  E 

Texas,  E  of  Palestine,  settled  1846,  me    1858     It 

is  a  center  for  a  truck  and  dairy  section  of  pino 

woods  on  red  sandy  hills.   A  small  iron  industry 
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has  flourished  intermittently  near  by.    A  state 
mental  hospital  is  in  Rusk 

Ruskin,  John,  1819-1900,  English  author  and  critic 
Educated  by  hia  wealthy,  evangelical  parents,  Rus- 
kin was  prepared  for  the  ministry,  upending  his 
mornings  (till  1836)  with  his  domineering  mother, 
reading  and  memorizing  the  Bible,  a  procedure 
which  colored  his  thought  and  taste  His  father,  a 
wine  merchant,  imbued  in  him  a  love  of  literature 
and  art  and  showed  him  the  art  of  the  great  estates 
they  visited  on  business  tours  In  1833  the  family 
went  on  the  first  of  its  many  touis  of  Europe,  and 
the  boy  ardently  studied  nature  and  painting  His 
stay  at  Oxford  (1830-40)  resulted  in  his  winning 
the  Newdigate  Prize  for  poetiy,  in  his  determining 
not  to  entei  the  ministry,  and  in  a  breakdown  of 
health  (1840)  which  forced  him  to  travel  He  re- 
tut  ned  in  1842  for  the  degree  In  1843  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  Modern  Painters,  a  work  which 
stai  ted  as  a  defense  of  the  painter  J  M  W  Turner 
and  developed  into  a  treatise  elaborating  the  prin- 
ciple that  art  is  based  on  national  and  individual 
integrity  and  morahtv  He  finished  the  five  vol- 
umes in  1860  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture 
(1849)  applied  his  theory  to  architecture  Ho  was 
married  (1848)  to  Euphomia  Gray,  but  the  un- 
consummated  union  was  nullified  (1854)  From  his 
position  of  art  dictator,  Raskin  defended  the  work 
of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  group  The  Stones  of  Venice 
(1851-53)  maintained  that  the  Gothic  architecture 
of  Venice  reflected  national  and  domestic  vntuo, 
while  Venetian  Renaissance  architecture  mirrored 
conuption  In  I860  Ruskin  broke  with  organized 
religion  and  with  his  class  and  turned  from  art  to 
political  economy — a  change  of  interest  presaged 
by  The  Political  Economy  of  Art  (1857)  He  wrote 
Unto  This  Last  (in  CornhiU.  1860)  and  Munera 
Pulvens  (m  Eraser's,  1802-03),  which  attacked  the 
foundations  of  meicantile  England,  saying  that 
modern  art  reflected  the  ugliness  and  unsoundness 
of  modern  mdustiy  when  considered  as  a  basis  for 
national  life  Both  series  were  stopped  because  of 
the  outcry  against  them  Raskin's  positive  pro- 
gram for  reconstruction  appeared  in  (Sesame  and 
Lilies  (1805),  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive  (1800),  Time 
and  Tide  (1807),  and  Fora  Clamgera  (1871-84)  and 
was  earned  out  with  varying  success  in  his  indus- 
trial experiments  Many  of  Ruskin'b  social  theories 
have  now  become  accepted  doctrine  He  was  made 
the  first  professor  of  art  m  England  (Slade  professor, 
Oxford,  1870)  and  lectuied  to  crowded  halls,  but 
his  multifarious  activities  broke  down  his  health 
and  he  suffered  (1878)  his  first  peuod  of  insanity 
Recurrences  of  unbalance  became  more  frequent, 
though  some  of  his  greatest  prose,  the  autobiog- 
raphy PraeterUa  (1885-89),  was  written  in  the  lucid 
intervals  After  1889  his  reason  was  permanently 
clouded  See  his  woiks  (ed  by  K  T  Cook  and 
Alexander  Weddeiburn.  39  vols  ,  1903-12),  E  T 
Cook,  Studies  in  Ruskin  (1890).  A  C  Benson, 
Ruskin  a  Study  in  Personality  (1911),  H  A  Ladd, 
Victorian  Morality  of  Art  (1932),  R  H  Wilenski, 
John  Ruskin(  19  43),  biographies  by  W  G  Colling- 
wood  (rev  ed  ,  1902),  Frederick  Harrison  (1902), 
Amabel  | Wilhams-Elhs  (1929),  and  Peter  Quenncll 
(1949),  Sir  \Vilham  James,  ed  ,  John  Ruskin  and 
Effie  Gray  (1947) 

RuBsell,  name  of  an  English  noble  familv  It  first 
appeared  prommentl>  in  the  reign  of  Henrv  VIII 
when  John  Russell,  1st  earl  of  Bedford,  1486'- 
1555,  rose  to  military  and  diplomatic  importance 
He  was  lord  high  steward  and  loid  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal  under  Henry  V  III  and  Edward  VI,  was 
created  1st  earl  of  Bedford  in  1550,  and  had  a  part 
in  arranging  the  manuige  of  Mary  I  (Mary  Tudor) 
to  Philip  II  of  Spam  He  died  possessed  of  great 
wealth  and  lands  which  have  remained  in  the 
family  until  the  20th  cent  His  son,  Francis  Rug- 
sell,  2d  earl  of  Bedford,  <  1527-1585,  was  an  in- 
fluential privy  councilor  under  Elizabeth  and  presi- 
dent of  the  ( oum  il  of  Wales  Francis  Russell,  4th 
earl  of  Bedford,  159V1641,  was  the  most  important 
opponent  of  Charles  I  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  brightest  hope  for  re<  out  illation  in  the  Puritan 
Revolution  when  he  suddenh  died  m  1641  He 
also  began  the  draining  of  the  Fen  <  ountry  William 
Russell,  5th  earl  and  1st  duke  of  Bedford,  1613- 
1700,  fought  first  for  Parliament  and  then  for  the 
king  in  the  c  ivil  war  His  son  WAS  the  unfortunate 
Lord  William  Russell  (see  sepaiate  article)  In 
1694,  when  the  verdict  in  his  son's  treason  trial 
was  reversed,  the  5th  earl  was  made  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, a  title  which  had  been  held  in  the  15th  cent, 
by  JOHN  OF  LANCASTER  John  Russell,  4th  duke 
of  Bedford,  1710-71,  was  one  of  the  statesmen  who 
attacked  Robert  Walpole  and  succeeded  him  in  the 
government  He  became  leader  of  the  "Blooms- 
bury  Gang,"  served  m  the  <  ahmets  of  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  Lord  Bute,  and  George  Grenville,  and 
was  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  bitter  letters  by 
JUNIUS.  It  was  Francis  Russell,  5th  duke  of 
Bedford,  1765-1802,  whose  criticism  of  Edmund 
Burke's  pension  elicited  Burke's  Letter  to  a  Noble 
Lord  (J796).  Bedford  was  a  notable  stockbreeder 
Probably  the  greatest  member  of  the  family  was 
the  5th  duke's  brother,  John  Russell,  1st  Earl 
Russell  (see  separate  article).  His  grandson  Ber- 
trand  Russell  (see  separate  article)  became  3d  Earl 
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Russell  The  Bedford  title  went  to  the  5th  duke's 
descendant  Hastings  William  SackviUe  Russell, 
12th  duke  of  Bedford,  1888-  See  various  studies 
of  the  familv  to  1771  by  Gladys  S  Thomson, 
espetially  Two  Centuries  of  Family  History  (1930) 
Russell,  Annie,  1864-1930,  American  actress,  b 
England  She  was  brought  to  Canada  as  a  child 
and  came  to  prominence  in  the  title  role  of  K«- 
meralda  (1881)  by  William  Gillette  She  was  also 
successful  in  London,  where  she  played  in  Bret 
Harte's  Sue  (1898)  and  Shaw's  Major  Barbara 
(1906)  In  1912  she  organized  the  Old  English 
Comedy  Company,  from  which  she  retired  ui  1917 
She  assumed  direction  in  1932  of  a  playhouse 
named  for  her  in  Rollins  College 

Russell,  Bertrand  Arthur  William  Russell,  3d  Earl, 
1872-,  English  philosopher  and  mathematician. 
He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
later  he  was  lecturer  and  fellow  His  activities  on 
behalf  of  peace  in  the  First  World  War  caused  him  to 
lose  his  fellowship,  and  later  he  was  briefly  impris- 
oned because  of  an  anti-war  publication  Afterwards 
he  taught  and  lectured  in  England  and  the  United 
States  He  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1931,  and 
in  1938  he  came  to  the  United  States  At  first  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  the  Univ  of  California,  in 
1 940  ho  wont  to  teach  at  the  Barnes  Foundation  in 
Philadelphia  when  his  appointment  to  City  Col- 
lege, New  York,  was  canceled  after  a  legal  battle 
Much  of  his  writing  has  centered  on  mathematics 
and  logic  With  A  N  Whitchead  he  wrote  Prin- 
cipia  Mathematica  (^  vols  ,  1910-13),  a  major  con- 
tribution to  symbolic  logic  The  pei  fection  of  math- 
ematics appealed  to  him  strongly,  and  he  endeav- 
ored to  answer  the  problems  of  philosophy  in  the 
same  rigid  and  abstiact  forms  He  is  a  reformer, 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  creative  activity 
of  man  as  contrasted  with  the  posse&bivo  and  ac- 
quisitive a<  tivities  The  development  of  the  crea- 
tive mstuicts,  which  he  calls  the  pimciplc  of  growth, 
is  to  be  achieved  through  a  svstem  of  universal 
education  This  educational  svstem  must  have 
complete  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  and  must 
use  the  scientific  method  m  its  search  for  truth  and 
knowledge  Russell  writes  with  clarity  and  vivid 
metaphor,  and  his  lectures  and  writings  have  a 
wide  popular  appeal  thioughout  the  world  Some 
of  lus  important  woiks  are  Principles  of  Social  Re- 
construction (1917),  Mysticism  and  Logic  (1918), 
Introduction  to  Mathematical  Philosophy  (1919),  An 
Outline  of  Philosophy  (1927),  Marriage  and  Morals 
(1929),  Education  and  the  Social  Order  (1932),  His- 
tory of  Western  Philosophy  (1945),  Philosophy  and 
Politics  (1947),  and  Human  Knowledge  (1948)  He 
edited  with  his  wife,  Patricia,  The  Amberlcy  Papers 
the  Letters  and  Diaries  of  Hertrand  Russell's  Parents 
(1937)  See  The  Bertrand  Rinstll  Case  (ed  by 
John  Dewey  and  H  M  Kallcn,  1941),  P  A 
Schhpp,  Philosophy  of  Bertrand  Russell  (1944) 

Russell,  Charles  Edward,  1800-1941,  American 
editor  and  author,  b  Davenport,  Io\\a  He  was  a 
prominent  newspaper  editor  (1894-1902)  m  New 
York  and  Chicago,  an  earl\  muckraking  wnter,  a 
well-known  socialist,  and  a  biographer  His  many 
books  include  The  Uprising  of  the  Many  (1907), 
Why  I  Am  a  Socialist  (1910),  These  Shifting  Sctnes 
(1914),  Wendell  Phillips  (1914),  and  The  American 
Orchestra  and  Theodore  Thomas  (1927),  a  I'ulitzei 
Prize  biography  Soe  his  autobiography,  Bare 
Hands  and  Stone  Walla  ( 1933) 

Russell,  Charles  Taze,  1852-1916,  founder  of  the 
movement  whose  followers  are  known  as  Russell- 
ites,  as  Bible  Students,  and  (since  1931)  as  JKHO- 
VAH'S  WITNESSES,  b  Pittsburgh,  Pa  There  ho 
organized  (1872)  the  first  group  of  followers  to 
adopt  his  beliefs  concerning  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  and  the  millennium  In  1878  he  became  an 
independent  minister  "Pastor  Russell"  moved 
(1909)  to  the  Biooklyn  Tabernacle,  New  York  city 
His  teachings  are  contained  in  his  many  pamphlets, 
which  have  been  widely  translated  and  <  irculated 

Russell,  Francis,  dukes  and  earls  of  Bedford  see 
RUSSELL,  family 

Russell,  George  William,  pseud  A.  E.,  1867-1935, 
Irish  poet  and  painter,  b  Lurgan,  educ  ated  in  Dub- 
lin He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Irish  national- 
ist movement  in  both  its  politu  al  and  cultural  as- 
pects, editing  the  Irish  Homestead  (1904-23)  and 
the  Irish,  Statesman  (1923-30)  Always  a  mystic, 
A  E  was  a  theosophist  until  he  left  the  society  to 
work  with  Sir  Hugh  Plunkett,  founder  of  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Soc  lety  For  several  years  A  E  trav- 
eled among  Irish  farmers,  campaigning  for  cooper- 
atives As  a  painter  he  had  no  techmc  al  interests 
and  did  not  try  to  exhibit  or  sell  his  work,  but  his 
landscapes  of  the  Donegal  country  have  been 
greatly  admired  His  poetry  is  noted  for  its  melo- 
dious ly  rics  A  E.  was  a  famous  talker  and  a  con- 
vincing  lecturer  He  made  a  lecture  tour  through 
the  United  States  in  1930-3 1  Among  his  works  are 
Homeward  Songs  by  the  Way  (1894),  The  Candle 
of  Vision  (1918),  The  Avatars  (1933),  and  Selected 
Poems  (1935)  See  hw  prose  collection  The  Living 
Torch  (ed.  by  Monk  Gibbous,  1937),  memoir  by 
John  Eghnton  (1937) 

Russell,  Bastings  William  Sackville,  12th  duke  of 
Bedford:  see  RUSSELL,  family. 

Russell,  Henry  N  orris,  1877-,  American  astronomer, 


b  Oyster  Bay,  NY.,  grad.  Princeton,  1897.  In 
1902  he  went  to  Cambridge,  England,  first  as  re- 
search student,  -then  as  research  assistant  for  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  DC  He  re- 
turned to  Pimceton  in  1905,  was  professor  of  as- 
tronomy there  (191 1-27),  research  professor  (1927- 
47),  and  director  of  the  observatory  (1912-47)  In 
1947  ho  became  research  associate  at  the  Harvard 
Obset  vatory  His  spectroscopic  studies  resulted  in 
his  development  of  a  theory  of  stellar  evolution 
Ho  wrote  Determinations  of  Stellar  Parallax  (1911), 
Astronomy  (1926-27),  Fate  and  Freedom  (1927), 
The  Solar  System  and  Its  Origin  (1935),  and  The 
Alassts  of  the  Stars  (with  C  E  Moore,  1940) 

Russell,  James  Earl,  1864-1945,  American  edu- 
cator, b  Haiuden,  N  Y  ,  grad  Cornell,  1887,  Ph  I) 
Leip/ig,  1894  Fiom  1895  to  1897  he  was  professor 
of  philosophy  and  pedagogy  at  the  Univ.  of  Colo- 
rado As  professor  of  ediu  ation  and  dean  at  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  Univ  ,  from  1897  ho  devel- 
oped it  from  a  small  normal  s<  hool  into  an  influen- 
tial professional  college  In  1927  he  became  dean 
emeritus  but  remained  professor  of  education  until 
1931  His  writings  include  The  Extension  of  Uni- 
versity Teaching  in  England  and  America,  (1896), 
Trend  in  American  Education  (1922),  and  Founding 
Teachers  College  (1937)  His  son,  William  Fletcher 
Russell,  1890-,  b  Delhi,  N  Y  ,  grad  Cornell,  1910, 
Ph  D  Columbia,  1914,  succeeded  him  as  dean  of 
Teachers  College  m  1927  He  had  been  dean  (1917- 
23)  of  the  College  of  Education,  State  Umv  of 
Iowa,  and  professor  of  education  and  associate  di- 
rector of  the  International  Institute  of  Teachers 
College  from  1923  lie  wrote  Economy  in  Secondary 
Education  (191b),  Education  in  the  United  States 
(1917),  and  The  Meaning  of  Democracy  (with  T  II 
Bnggs,  1941)  and  edited  The  Rise  of  a  University, 
Vol  I  (1937) 

Russell,  John,  dukes  and  earls  of  Bedford,  see 
RUHSELL,  family 

Russell,  John  Russell,  l&t  Earl,  1792-1878,  English 
statesman,  son  of  the  6th  duke  of  Bedford  As 
Lord  John  Russell,  he  became  a  Whig  member  of 
Parliament  in  1813  and  in  1820  began  his  long  ca- 
reer us  a  liberal  reformer  He  worked  foi  lopcal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  supported  Cvmo- 
Lif  EMANCIPATION  and  helped  prepare  and  intro- 
duce the  RFPORM  Bit  i,  OK  1832  He  gave  the  name 
to  the  newly  formed  Liberal  party  and  helped  shape 
its  policies  He  supported  the  reduction  of  Irish 
church  re\emies,  the  act  to  liberalize  municipal 
governments,  the  repeal  of  tho  coin  laws,  and  edu- 
cational reform  He  had  meanwhile  been  in  sev- 
eral cabinets  and  had  led  the  opposition  during  the 
second  ministry  (1841-10)  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  As 
prime  minister  (1810*52)  Russell  used  public 
works,  grants,  and  other  relief  to  help  the  Irish 
during  the  potato  famine  and  forced  the  resigna- 
tion (1851)  of  PU.MI  nsroN,  lus  foreign  secretary 
and  the  most  popular  man  in  the  paitv,  for  recog- 
nizing Louis  Napoleon's  coup  d'etat  in  Frame 
without  authorization  In  1855  Russell  repre- 
sented England  at  Vienna  in  an  unsuccessful  con- 
ference to  end  tho  Crimean  War  As  foreign  secre- 
tary (1800-65)  under  Palmeiston,  he  vigorously 
advocated  English  neutrality  during  the  American 
Civil  War  and  worked  brilliantly  for  the  liberation 
of  Italy  Ho  had  been  made  an  earl  m  1861  and 
became  prime  minister  ogam  on  Palmerston's 
death  (1865)  Russell  had  introduced  unsuccessful 
parliamentary  reform  bills  in  1819,  1854,  and  1800, 
and  failure  of  another  in  1866,  along  with  several 
unfortunate  me  idents  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the 
colonies,  caused  his  ministry  to  fall  Among  Rus- 
sell's literary  and  historic  al  writings  are  a  transla- 
tion of  Schiller's  Don  Carlos  and  biographies  of 
Lord  William  Russell  (1819)  and  of  Charles  James 
Fox  (3  vols  ,  1853-57)  See  Ins  Rccolltctwns  and 
Suggestions,  1813  1X73  (1875) ,  his  early  correspond- 
ence (ed  by  Rollo  Russell,  1913)  and  later  corre- 
spondence (ed  by  G  P  Gooc  h,  1925) ,  biography 
by  Spencer  Walpole  (1889),  O  A  Kmchen,  Lord 
Russell's  Canadian  Policy  (1945) 

Russell,  John  Scott,  1808-82,  Scottish  naval  engi- 
neer and  architect.  From  his  studies  of  waves  of 
translation,  ho  developed  the  wave-line  method  of 
ship  construction,  ho  built  tho  large  vessel,  the 
Great  Eastern,  and  tho  first  armored  English  fug- 
ate,  the  Wai  nor.  He  wrote  several  works  011  naval 
architecture 

Russell,  Lillian,  1861-1922,  American  actress  and 
singer,  whose  real  name  was  Helen  Louise  Leonard, 
b  Clinton,  Iowa  At  18  she  made  her  debut  at 
Tony  Pastor's  in  New  York  in  burlesques  of  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  and  in  comic  opera,  and  s>ho  later 
appeared  with  the  McCaull  Opera  Company  and 
in  her  own  company  She  was  an  immense  success 
at  Weber  and  Fields  Music  Hall  in  1899  She  was 
long  famous  for  her  beauty  as  well  as  for  her  talent 
in  light  opera  See  Parker  Morell,  Lillian 
Rnsactt  (1940). 

Russell,  Mary  Annette  (Beauchamp)  Russell,  Count- 
ess, pseud  Elizabeth,  1866-1941,  British  novelist, 
b  Sydney,  Australia,  cousin  of  Katherme  Mans- 
field In  1890  she  married  Count  Henmng  von  Arnim 
and  went  to  live  m  Germany.  There  she  wrote  her 
first  anonymous  and  immediately  successful  novel, 
Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden  (1898),  and  its 
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successors,  including  The  Solitary  Summer  (1899), 
Adventures  of  Elizabeth  in  Riigen  (1904),  and  The 
Paator'8  Wife  (1914).  Her  husband  died  in  1910, 
and  m  1916  she  married  the  2d  Earl  Russell,  brother 
of  Bertrand  Russell  Her  later  woiks,  almost  as 
popular  as  the  early  ones,  include  The  Enchanted 
April  (1922),  which  was  made  into  a  play  and  a 
moving  pictuio,  Love  (1925),  and  Jasmine  Farm 
(1934)  Her  last  novel,  Mr  Skeffington  (1940), 
achieved  widespiead  popular  success 
Russell,  Sol  Smith,  1848-1902,  American  actor,  b 
Brunswu  k,  Mo  Ho  played  his  first  part  in  an  Illi- 
nois stock  company  in  1862  Ho  was  chiefly  known 
on  tour  throughout  the  United  States  and  was  ex- 
tremely popular  in  the  comedy  Edgewood  Folks  (his 
fiist  play  as  star,  1880)  and  in  Peaceful  Valley  and 
A  Poor  Relation 

Russell,  William,  5th  earl  and  1st  duke  of  Bedford: 
see  RUSSELL,  family 

Russell,  Lord  William,  1639-83,  English  statesman, 
son  of  the  1st  duke  of  Bedford  He  entered  Parlia- 
ment m  1660  Contempt  for  the  dissolute  court 
and  foar  of  Catholicism  and  of  France  made  him 
join  the  opposition  In  1678  he  negotiated  with 
his  relative,  the  marquis  de  Ruvigny,  agent  of 
Louis  XIV,  to  secure  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
and  overthrow  of  D\NBY,  in  order  to  prevent  war 
with  Franco  In  tho  cxc  itement  over  the  Popish 
Plot  (1678)  he  joined  the  1st  earl  of  Shaftesbury  m 
demanding  tho  indictment  of  the  duke  of  York 
(later  JAMES  II)  and  m  pressing  tho  bill  to  exclude 
him  from  tho  succession  With  the  temporary 
Whig  success  he  became  a  privy  councilor  (1679), 
but  he  was  arrested  (1682),  tried,  and  convicted  of 
treason  because  of  the  RYE  HOUSE  PLOT — upon 
perjured  testimony  Exec  uted  m  1683,  he  was  vin- 
dicated by  the  reversal  of  attainder  under  William 
III  See  biography  by  Lord  John  Russell  (1819) 

Russell,  William  Clark,  1844-1911,  English  novelist 
and  biographer,  b  Now  York  city  His  eight  years 
(1858-66)  in  the  Bntish  merchant  PCI  vice  provided 
background  for  his  tales  of  tho  sea,  among  which 
tho  best  known  aio  John  Holdworth,  Chief  Mate 
(1875)  and  The  Wreck  of  the  "Grosvcnor"  (1877) 
His  other  woiks  include  biogiaphies  of  Darnpier 
(1889),  Nelson  (1890),  and  Colhngwood  (1891)  and 
The  Turnmke  bailor  (1907),  sea  ballads 

Russell,  William  Fletcher:  see  RUSSELI,  J  E 

Russell.  1  City  (pop  4,819),  co  seat  of  Russoll  co  , 
central  Kansas,  between  tho  Saline  and  the  Smoky 
Hill  W  of  Salma,  me  1872  It  is  in  the  oil-pro- 
cluc  ing  region,  near  n  farming  and  grazing  area 
2  Town  (pop  1,844),  E  Ky  ,  on  the  Ohio  just  below 
Ashland  It  has  railroad  yards  and  repair  shops 
\  bridge  crosses  the  river  to  Ironton,  Ohio  3  Town 
(pop  1,242),  SW  Mass  .  NW  of  Springfield,  settled 
1782,  me  1792  It  includes  the  paper-nulling  vil- 
lage Woronoco 

Russell  of  Killowen,  Charles  Russell,  1st  Baron 
(kTlo'uii),  IS  W- 1900,  English  jurist  Born  m  Ire- 
land, ho  practiced  law  in  Belfast  and  London  l>e- 
foro  his  election  to  Parliament  in  1880  In  the 
( Vmimons  he  worked  for  the  c  one  ihation  of  Ireland 
He  served  as  William  Gladstone's  attorney  general 
(1886,  J892-94),  supporting  that  statesman's  Irish 
polio  As  lord  chief  justice  (1894-1900),  ho  was 
tho  first  Roninn  Catholic  to  hold  tho  office  Hinre  the 
Reformation  Russell  .served  as  counsel  (1893)  in 
tho  Bering  Sea  l<ur-Seal  (  controversy  and  in  1899 
was  one  of  the  Venezuela  Boundary  Arbitration 
Tribunal  His  most  dramatic1  trial  was  his  defense 
of  Charles  Stow  ait  Parnell  on  tho  Parnell  ComniLs- 
1011  (1888-90)  Soe  biographv  by  R  B.  O'Brien 
(1909) 

Russell  Sage  College,  at  Tro\ ,  N  Y  ,  nonsoctnnan, 
for  women,  opened  1910,  chaitered  1917,  with  a 
gift  by  Mnrgaiet  O  Slocum  Sage  It  has  sc  hools  of 
irts  and  ^cioneos,  business,  home  economics,  nurs- 
ing, and  physical  oducat  ion  Preparation  for  group 
living  is  stressed  Tho  site  was  earlier  occupied  by 
tho  Emma  Willard  School 

Russellville.  1  City  (pop  3,510),  co  seat  of  Franklin 
co  ,  NW  Ala  ,  S  of  Florence,  in  a  cotton,  grain,  and 
mmeial  aroa,  settled  c  1815  2  City  (pop  5,927), 
co  scat  of  Pope  co  ,  NW  central  Ark  ,  near  tho 
Arkansas  river,  in  an  area  yielding  coal,  natural 
gas,  lumber,  and  farm  products,  settled  1835,  me 
1870  Lumber  and  cotton  processing  are  impor- 
tant Tho  Arkansas  Polytechnic  College  and  the 
Ozark  National  Forest  headejuarters  are  here  3 
City  (pop  3,983),  co  seat  of  Logan  co  ,  S  Ky  ,  SW 
of  Bowling  Green  and  near  the  Tcnn  line,  founded 
c  1790  as  Big  Boiling  Spring  The  area  yields  coal, 
asphalt,  timber,  and  tobacco 

Russia,  Rus  Rossiya  (rus6'u),  name  commonly 
applied  to  tho  whole  vast  area  now  forming  the 
Soviet  Union  In  its  political  meaning,  the  term 
Russia  applies  only  to  the  RUSSIAN  SOVIET  FEDER- 
ATED SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC,  chief  member  of  the 
union,  where  Russian  is  the  language  of  the  ma- 
jority Tho  following  article  deals  with  the  history 
of  the  Russian  state — i  e.,  Russia  in  its  wider  mean- 
ing— from  its  origins  until  the  Russian  Revolution 
of  1917  For  geographic,  economic,  and  constitu- 
tional data  and  for  Russian  history  after  1917,  see 
UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS  Numer- 
ous remains  show  that  there  were  inhabitants  as 
early  as  the  Old  Stone  Age.  When  in  the  7th  cent 
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B  C  the  northern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
CRIMEA  became  known  to  the  Greeks—who  soon 
established  flourishing  colonies  there — the  region 
was  m  the  possession  of  the  Scythians  (see  SCYTHIA)  , 
those  were  displaced  (3d  cent  B  C  )  by  the  SAR- 
MATIANS.  Later  the  open  steppes  of  Russia  invited 
invasion  by  numerous  peoples,  notably  tho  Ger- 
manic Goths  (3d  cent  AD),  the  Asiatic  HUNS 
(4th  t-ont ) ,  and  the  Turkic  AVARS  (6th  cent )  In 
the  7th  ( ent  the  Turkic  KHA/AUS  built  up  a  power- 
ful state  in  S  Russia,  and  in  tho  8th  cent  tho 
Eastern  BULGARB  established  their  empire  in  the 
Volga  region  By  tho  9th  cent  tho  Eastorn  SLAVS 
(the  ancestors  of  the  Russians)  had  settled  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Ukraine  (Littlo  Russia),  in 
Belorussia  (White  Russia),  and  in  tho  regions  of 
NOVGOROD  and  SMOLFNHK,  and  had  established 
colonies  to  the  east  on  the  Oka  and  the  upper  Volga 
rivers  The  chief  Slavic  tribes  in  S  Russia  were 
dominated  by  the  Khazars  Colonization  of  the 
regions  north,  east,  and  south  of  this  original  terri- 
tory, which  were  inhabited  by  Turkic  and  Ugro- 
Finnie  tribes,  was  a  maui  feature  of  early  Russian 
history  The  origin  of  the  Russian  state  coincides 
with  the  arrival  (9th  ( ent  )  of  Scandinavian  traders 
and  warriors,  the  VARANGIANS  Tradition  has  it 
that  one  of  their  leaders,  RURIK,  in  response  to  the 
call  of  the  local  population,  established  himself 
peacefully  at  Novgorod  (862),  and  founded  a  dy- 
nasty Tho  name  Russ  or  Rhos  possibly  ougmally 
designated  the  Varangians,  or  part  of  them,  but  it 
was  early  extended  to  the  Slavs  and  Russia  be- 
came the  name  of  their  country  in  general  Another 
theory  concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  Russia, 
tracing  it  to  much  earlier  times,  has  been  favored 
by  nationalist  historians  Rurik's  successor,  OLEG 
(reign  879-912),  transferred  (882)  his  residence  to 
Kiev,  whu  h  remained  the  Russian  capital  till  1 169 
He  united  the  Eastern  Slavs  and  freed  them  from 
Khazar  suzerainty  His  successors  were  I<.OH 
(reign  912-45)  and  his  wife  St  Oioi  Under 
SVIATOHLAV  (reign  964-72)  the  duchy  reached  the 
peak  of  its  power  Sviatoslav  crushed  the  Khazars, 
extending  his  state  to  the  lower  Volga  and  the  N 
Caucasus,  und  fought  the  Greeks  and  Bulgars  in 
tho  Balkans  Christianity,  propagated  by  St 
Olga,  was  made  tho  state  religion  by  VLADIMIR  I 
(980-1015),  who  adopted  the  Greek  Oithodox  rite 
Thus  the  cultural  influence  of  Byzantium  became 
predominant  Yaroslav  the  Wise  (reign  1018-54) 
was  the  last  to  rule  Kievan  Russia  as  an  undivided 
state,  after  his  death  the  country  was  subdivided 
among  the  various  branc  lies  of  the  dvna&ty  Kiev's 
prosperity,  however,  reached  its  highest  point 
under  Vi  \DIMIR  II  (1113-25)  and  under  his  .son 
Mshslav  ( 1 1 25-32)  Though  agriculture  w  as,  and 
remained,  tho  basis  of  Russian  economy,  large 
cities  grew  and  tluove  on  trade  with  Byzantium, 
the  Oiient,  and  Scandinavia  Furs,  hides,  honey, 
wax,  and  slaves  were  tho  chief  export  articles, 
transit  trade  also  assumed  great  importance  From 
this  period  dates  the  oldest  document  of  Russian 
literature,  Tht  Lay  of  the  Host  of  Igor  (see  IGOR) 
However,  perpetual  strife  among  the  primes  and 
the  devastating  raids  of  the  nomadic  CHMANS  soon 
led  to  the  decline  of  tho  cities  and  the  depopulation 
of  the  countryside  Tho  peasants — then  still  free- 
men for  tho  most  part — migrated  to  the  northeast, 
into  the  btusm  of  the  Oka  and  Volga  Politic  al  su- 
premacy also  .shifted  northeast,  passing  from  Kiev 
to  tho  duchy  of  Suzdal-Vladimir  (see  VLVDIMIR) 
The  Suzdal  prince,  Yury  Dolgoruki  (d  1158)  be- 
came, after  a  long  struggle,  the  grand  duke  of  Kiev, 
rind  in  1169  Kiev  wns  stormed  by  his  son,  Andrei 
Bogolubski,  who  made  Vladimir  the  capital  of  the 
grand  duchy  The  final  blow  came  in  1247-40, 
when  tho  Mongols  (commonly  called  T \TIRS)  un- 
der Batu  Khan  destroyed  the  chief  Russian  cities 
save  Novgorod  In  S  and  E  Russia  they  estab- 
lished the  empire  of  the  Goi  DFN  HORDE,  whic  h 
lasted  till  1480  In  W  Russia  thev  were  gradually 
replaced  by  Lithuanian  rule,  hv  the  14th  cent  the 
grand  dukes  of  LITHU\NTA  hold  all  of  BELORUHSI\, 
most  of  the  Ukraine,  and  part  of  Russia  proper 
In  the  grind  due  hy  of  Vladimir,  Mosc  ow  under 
Ivan  I  (roign  1328-41)  took  precedence  over  the 
other  cities  Its  rulers,  still  tributary  to  the  Ta- 
tars, began  to  be  called  grand  dukes  of  Moscow  or 
of  Muscovy  (see  Moscow,  GRAND  DUCHY  ot)  The 
victory  (1380)  of  DMITRI  DONSKOI  over  the  Tatars 
at  KULIKOVO  establi&hod  tho  power  of  Moscow 
The  Muscovite  state  expanded  and  under  IVAN  III 
(reign  1462-1505)  absorbed  the  other  Russian 
principalities  and  the  republic  of  Novgorod  In 
1480  Ivan  ceased  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Tatars 
Having  married  the  niece  of  tho  lust  Bvzantme 
emperor,  Ivan  considered  Moscow  the  "third 
Rome"  and  himself  heu  to  tho  imperial  tradition 
of  Byzantium  VASILY  III,  his  successor,  rounded 
out  his  father's  conquests  IVAN  IV  (Ivan  the 
Terrible),  who  succeeded  in  1533,  was  the  first  to 
assume  the  title  tsar  He  conquered  the  Tatar 
khanates  of  KAZAN  and  ASTRAKHAN,  establishing 
Russian  rule  over  the  huge  region  of  the  middle 
and  the  lower  Volga  The  Cossack  YERMAK  con- 
quered (1582)  tho  khanate  of  SIBIH  for  Russia. 
Soon  the  Cossacks  penetrated  deep  into  SIBERIA 
and  early  ui  the  18th  cent  they  reached  the  Pacific 
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Ocean.  The  conquered  border  territories  were 
colonized  by  Russian  settlers  and  defended  against 
the  Crimean  Tatars,  the  Kazakhs,  the  Kirghiz, 
and  other  hostile  border  nations  by  the  COSSACKS 
At  home,  Ivan  crushed  tho  opposition  of  the  great 
feudal  nobles — the  boyars — and  sot  up  an  auto- 
cratic government  After  the  death  (1606)  of  Boris 
GODUNOV  began  the  Time  of  Troubles — a  period 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  false  pretenders  (wee 
DMITRI)  and  of  intervention  by  foreign  powers 
SIGISMUND  III  of  Poland  attempted  to  conquer  all 
Russia  and  even  took  Moscow  However,  in  1612, 
u  people's  urmy  led  by  Prince  Pozharski  expelled 
the  invaders,  and  in  1613  a  zemsky  tsobor  [populai 
assembly]  ehoso  the  boyar  Michael  Romanov  as 
tsar  (see  Mic  HU  i  )  Thus  began  the  ROMANOV 
dynasty,  which  ruled  Russia  until  1917  The  reign 
(1645  -76)  of  Tsar  \L>  \IH  was  an  important  period 
in  the  formation  and  expansion  of  the  modern 
Russian  state  His  chief  at  quisition  was  that  of  the 
E  UKRAINE  from  Poland  Russia  in  the  17th  cent 
was  still  a  semi-Oriental  state  Medieval  in  culture 
and  outlook,  it  waa  not  regarded  as  a  member  of  the 
European  community  of  nations  In  its  economic 
development  it  was  centuries  behind  the  European 
West,  distrust  of  foreign  ways  and  innovations 
kept  it  ignorant  and  isolated  Tho  consolidation  of 
the  central  power,  though  it  followed  the  general 
European  trend,  was  effected  not  with  the  help  of 
the  almost  nonexistent  middle  class,  but  through 
tho  forcible  deprivation  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  their  political  influence  Tho  nobles  were  com- 
pensated with  grants  of  increasing  rights  over  the 
peasants  Thus  serfdom  (see  H*  HK),  uncommon  in 
medieval  Russian  society,  engulfed  growing  masses 
of  people  and  approached  the  form  of  slavery 
This  process,  which  reached  its  climax  in  the  18th 
cent ,  caused  violent  peasant  revolts,  notably  those 
under  Stenka  RAZIN  (1670)  and  Y  1  PUOACHLV 
(1773-75)  The  reign  (1689-1725)  of  PETER  I 
(Peter  the  Great)  revolutionized  Russia  politically 
and  culturally,  but  it  hastened  rather  than  changed 
the  (social  trend  Peter,  who  assumed  the  title  em- 
peror, "Westernized"  Russia  by  a  series  of  reforms 
that  were  forced  on  the  people  by  the  most  strin- 
gent methods  He  created  the  Russian  navy  and 
modernized  the  army,  he  abolished  the  patriarchate 
of  Moscow  (see  ORTHODOX  E\srtRN  CHURCH)  and 
plaoed  the  Russian  Church  under  the  authority  of 
the  emperor,  he  rec  ast  tho  administrative  and  fiscal 
systems,  founded  the  first  modern  Russian  indus- 
tries, and  introduced  Western  education  The 
upper  classes  were  forced  to  adopt  European 
clothes  and  even  to  shave  their  beards  Seeking  to 
make  Russia  a  maritime  European  power,  he  trans- 
ferred his  capital  to  St  Petersburg  (now  LFNIN- 
GRAU),  and  in  the  NORTH*  RN  WAR  (1700-1721) 
acquired  LIVC>NI\  and  INC.KRMANI  AND,  on  the 
Baltic  coast,  from  Sweden  He  began  the  Russian 
push  to  the  Black  Sea  by  taking  A/ov  He  even 
sent  out  Vitus  Bering  to  AUSKA,  which  was  later 
a  Russian  eoloriv  The  Russo-TuiiKmH  W\RS  of 
the  following  two  centuries  resulted  in  the  expan- 
sion of  Russia  at  the  expense  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire and  in  tho  growing  influence  of  Russia  on  Otto- 
man affairs  (nee  E\«Tt,HN  QUFSTION)  Having 
become  a  gioat  power,  Russia  also  took  an  ineroas- 
ing  part  in  European  affairs,  Empress  EII/C\BKTH 
(reign  1741-62)  successfully  sided  against  Prussia 
in  the  S*  VEN  YEARS  WVR,  but  her  successor,  PRTER 
III,  took  Russia  out  of  the  war  On  his  mysterious 
death  (1763)  his  wife  assumed  power  as  CATHERINE 
II  (Catheuno  tho  Great)  Under  her  rule  Russia 
became  the  c hiof  continental  power  of  Europe  Tho 
three  successive  Polish  partitions  (1772,  1793, 
1795,  see  POLAND,  PARTITIONS  OF),  the  annexation 
(17X3)  of  the  Cnmea,  and  the  treaties  of  Kuchuk 
Knmarji  (1774)  and  JHBSV  (1792)  with  Turkey  gave 
Russia  vast  new  terntoues  m  the  west  and  south 
Catherine's  administrative  reforms  further  en- 
hanced tho  central  power  Under  her  "enlightened 
despotism"  Russi  m  writers,  scientists,  and  artists 
began  tho  great  creative  effort  that  culminated  in 
the  late  1 9th  and  early  20th  cent  The  suppression 
of  Pugachev's  rebellion  strengthened  tho  privileged 
classes  and  lessened  the  chances  of  a  successful 
social  reform  Russia  became  involved  in  the 
French  Revolutionary  Wars  under  Catherine's 
successor,  the  demented  PAUL  I,  who  was  murdered 
in  1801  His  son,  ALEX\NDI  R  I,  joined  the  third 
coalition  against  N \POLEON  I,  but  made  peac  e  with 
Franco  at  Tilsit  (1807)  and  annexed  (1809)  FIN- 
LAND from  Sweden  In  wars  with  Turkey  and 
Persia  Alexander  gamed  BESSARAHIA  by  the  Treaty 
of  Bucharest  (1812)  and  Caucasian  territories  by 
the  Treaty  of  GULISTVN  (1813)  In  1812  Napoleon 
began  his  great  onslaught  on  Russia  and  took 
Moscow,  but  his  army  was  repulsed  and  nearly 
annihilated  in  the  winter  of  that  year  Napoleon's 
downfall  and  the  peace  settlement  (see  VIENNA, 
CONGRESS  OF)  made  Russia  and  Austria  the  leading 
powers  on  the  Continent  at  the  head  of  the  HOLT 
ALLI  VNCK  Liberal  ideas  gamed  among  the  Russian 
aristocracy  and  educated  bourgeoisie  despite  Alex- 
ander's growing  reaction  Thev  found  an  outlet  in 
the  unsuccessful  DECEMBRIST  CONSPIRACY  (1825), 
which  sought  to  prevent  the  accession  of  NICHOLAS 
I  Under  Nicholas,  Russia  acted  as  the  "pohoe- 
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man  of  Europe,"  opposing  all  liberalism  and  help- 
ing Austria  in  putting  down  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion (1848-49)  Russian  POLAND,  nominally  a 
kingdom  ruled  by  the  Russian  emperor,  was  de- 
prived of  its  autonomy  after  its  unsuccessful  rising 
of  1830-31,  A  clash  of  interests  between  Russia 
and  the  Western  powers  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  led 
to  the  CRIME -VN  WAR,  which  revealed  the  inner 
weakness  of  Russia  The  liberal-mnided  ALEXAN- 
DER II,  who  acceded  (1855)  one  year  before  the  war 
ended,  resolved  to  accomplish  a  revolution  "from 
above  "  Among  his  reforms  the  liberation  (1861)  of 
the  serfs  (see  EMANCIPATION,  EDICT  o>)  was  the 
most  revolutionary  Alexander  was  about  to  issue 
a  limited  constitution  when  he  was  murdered  (1881) 
by  radical  isolationists  Tho  second  half  of  the 
19th  cent  was  one  of  territorial  and  industrial  ex- 
pansion The  CAUCASUS  was  subdued  and  pacified , 
Kussian  Turkistan  was  annexed  from  the  local 
khans,  the  southern  section  of  the  FAR  EASTERN 
TEBRITORY  was  acquired  from  China  Tho  TK  \  MS- 
SIBERIAN  RAILROAD,  begun  in  1892,  opened  Siberia 
to  colonization  and  exploitation  Much  of  the  ma- 
terial and  industrial  progress  was  due  to  the  initia- 
tive of  Count  WITTE  ALEXANDER  III,  who  suc- 
ceeded Alexander  II,  pursued  a  thoroughly  reac- 
tionary domestic  policy,  with  PoBYEuoNO8T7KV  its 
leading  spirit  He  was  succeeded  (1894)  by  NICHO- 
LAS II,  the  last  Russian  emperor,  who  was  domi- 
nated by  his  reactionary  entourage  Russia,  having 
suffered  a  severe  diplomatic  setback  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  (see  BERLIN,  CONGRESS  OF,  1878), 
eventually  abandoned  the  THREK  EMP&HORS' 
LEAGUE  with  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  and 
in  1892  entered  into  an  alliance  with  republican 
France  This  alhame  led  to  the  Triple  Entente 
(see  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  AND  TRIPLE  ENTENTE)  of 
England,  France,  and  Russia  The  disastrous  and 
unpopular  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR  (1904-5)  made 
possible  the  success  of  the  1905  revolution  (see 
RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION)  The  emperor  was  forced 
to  grant  a  constitution,  a  parliament  (see  DUMA; 
was  set  up  As  soon  as  feasible,  however,  the  new 
democratic  freedoms  were  again  curtailed  and  re- 
action returned  to  power  Revolutionary  agitation, 
terror,  and  assassination  continued  The  govern- 
ment countered  with  police  terror  and  sought  to 
channel  popular  discontent  into  anti-Semitic  out- 
breaks (see  POGROM)  At  the  same  time  the  pre- 
mier, STOLYPIN,  tried  to  conciliate  the  peasants  bv 
breaking  up  the  land  owned  by  village  communities 
and  making  the  peasants  landowners  Despite 
political  disturbances,  considerable  economic  prog- 
ress was  made  Russia  was  still  a  preponderantly 
agricultural  state,  but  industry,  largely  financed  by 
foreign  capital,  developed  with  great  speed,  notably 
at  St  Petersburg  ana  Moscow  and  in  the  Baku 
oil  fields  It  was  particularly  among  the  industrial 
proletanat,  which  because  of  its  geographic  con- 
centration possessed  great  political  strength,  that 
the  Social  Democratic  party  found  its  adherents 
The  split  of  the  party  into  BOLSHEVISM  AND  M&N- 
SHEVISM  had  crucial  consequences  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  of  1917  Russia,  by  its 
promotion  of  PAN-SLAVISM  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
and  in  the  Austro-Hunganan  Monarchy,  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  events  that  led  to  the  outbreak 
(1914)  of  the  First  WORLD  WAR  III  prepared  and 
cut  off  from  its  allies  in  the  West,  it  suffered  serious 
reverses  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans  and  Austnans 
Inflation,  food  shortages,  and  poor  morale  among 
the  troops  contributed  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
February  Revolution  of  1917  and  the  abdication  of 
Nicholas  II  The  provisional  government  under 
Prince  Lvov,  a  moderate,  tried  to  continue  the  war 
effort  but  was  opposed  by  the  Soviets  [councils]  of 
workers  and  soldiers  KERENSKY  who  succeeded 
Lvov  as  premier  in  July,  1917,  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful in  enforcing  the  authority  of  the  central 
government  Finally,  on  Nov  7,  I'M 7  (Oct  25 
O  8  )  the  Bolsheviks  under  LFMN  rose  and  seized 
the  government  The  Treaty  of  BK&HT-LITOVSK 
(Jan  ,  1918)  with  the  Central  Powers  not  only  was 
profoundly  humiliating  to  Russia,  but  even  failed 
to  bring  peace  The  civil  war  between  Reds  and 
Whites  and  the  intervention  of  foreign  powers 
ended  only  in  1920  with  the  victory  of  the  Soviet 
regime  These  events  are  related  in  greater  detail 
in  the  article  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION  See  A  N 
Rambaud,  History  of  Russia  (new  ed  .  1929) ,  8  F 
Platonov,  History  of  Russia  (new  ed  ,  1929),  D  S 
Mirsky,  Russia  a  Social  History  (1931),  8  R 
Torapkins,  Russia  through  the  Ages  (1940),  Paul 
Mihukov,  Outlines  of  Russian  Culture  (3  vols  , 
1942) ,  Alexander  Kormlov,  Modem  Russian  His- 
tory (1943),  George  Vernadsky,  Ancient  Russia 
(1943)  and  A  History  of  Russia  (new  ed  1944), 
Joshua  Kunitz,  Russia,  the  Giant  That  Came  Last 
(1947),  P  I  Lyaschenko,  History  of  the  National 
Economy  of  Russia  to  the  1917  Revolution  (1049). 

Russia  Company,  see  MUSCOVY  COMPANY. 

Russian  art  and  architecture  was  from  the  beginning 
deeply  rooted  in  Byzantine  traditions  The  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  in  the  llth  cent,  led  to  wide 
building  of  churches  The  Byzantine  models  ac- 
quired a  definite  national  and  local  stamp.  Kiev 
was  the  first  important  architectural  center,  but 
Novgorod  and  Pskov  soon  assumed  leadership 
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The  sloping  roof  and  the  cupola  appeared,  while 
Bysantme  ornamentation  was  displaced  by  simpler 
decorative  motifs  In  the  13th  cent  Vladimir  and 
Suzdal  became  prominent  architectural  centers 
There  Romanesque  influence  vied  with  the  Byzan- 
tine The  palace  of  Prince  Andrei  Bogolyubsky  in 
Vladimir  is  an  example  of  the  Romanesque-Byzan- 
tine school  At  the  same  time  icon  painting  domi- 
nated the  art  of  Russia.  Until  the  16th  cent  it 
retained  all  its  Byzantine  charac  teristics  Artistic 
centers  wore  in  the  same  cities  in  which  an  hitec  ture 
flourished  most,  the  Novgorod  school,  where  icon 
painting  was  at  its  zenith  in  the  14th  and  15th 
cent ,  produced  the  finest  examples  In  the  16th 
cent  Mow  ow  became  the  artistic  center  of  Russia, 
in  the  14th  cent  it  had  assumed  political  leader- 
ship and  thereafter  attracted  the  finest  Russian 
architects,  and  Ivan  the  Terrible  had  imported 
Italian  masters  to  beautify  his  capital  In  archi- 
tecture the  Moscow  Kremlin  is  a  masterpiece  of 
the  Russian-Italian  style  In  icon  work  the  Mos- 
cow school  proved  less  inventive  than  the  Novgo- 
rod, producing  standardized,  ornate  works,  these 
are,  however,  more  peculiarly  national  in  c  haracter 
Late  in  the  16th  c  cut  icon  painting  once  more 
reached  a  high-water  mark  The  loth-  and  17th- 
century  architecture,  characterized  also  by  rich 
ornamentation,  showed  no  important  new  devel- 
opments The  reforms  of  Peter  I  (Peter  the  Great) 
put  an  end  for  a  tune  to  local  expression  both  in 
architecture  and  in  art,  Western  influence  loomed 
large  in  the  late  17th  cent  ,  and  foreign  architects 
and  foreign  painters  were  most  active  m  Moscow 
during  that  time  Many  of  the  important  build- 
ings, m  a  Russian  baroque  style,  were  construe  ted 
by  foreigners  whom  Peter  had  expressly  imported 
Most  of  the  an  hitectural  activity  of  the  18th  cent 
centered  around  the  building  of  St  Petersburg 
(Leningrad)  The  outstanding  Russian  architect 
of  that  period  was  Conte  Bartolorneo  I'rancesco 
Rastrelli,  who  built  the  Winter  Palace  The  olassi- 
cal  stylo,  in  both  architecture  and  art,  which  tmc- 
( ceded  the  baroque,  owed  its  great  sue  c  ess  to  Cath- 
erine the  Great  St  Petersburg,  still  the  center  of 
arc  hitec  tural  activity,  seethed  with  foreign  as  well 
as  Russian  masteis  The  whole  country  followed 
the  example  of  the  capital  Nineteenth-century 
architecture  continued  along  the  severe  and  simple 
lines  of  the  classical  school  The  so-called  Russian 
Empire  style  carried  austerity  to  its  limits  The 
Aleksandrovsk>  Theater  in  Leningrad  is  an  exam- 
ple of  this  trend  The  clasMcal  school  ui  painting 
produced  pu  tures  of  an  ac  ademu  nature  The  first 
years  of  the  19th  cent  saw  the  beginnings  of  the 
romantic  school  The  realistic  s<  hool  which  fol- 
lowed produc  ed  finer  pictures  than  any  of  ita  prede- 
cessors The  growth  of  a  liberal  sentiment,  of  soc  lal 
consciousness,  and  of  opposition  to  bureaucracy 
formed  the  basis  of  the  idealistic  realism  which  dis- 
tinguished the  works  of  Perov,  Vereshchagm,  and 
Repm  The  1890s  tended  to  stylize  decoration  with 
mystic  overtones,  culminating  in  the  Mir  Issktisstva 
(World  of  Art)  school  to  which  belonged  Bonois, 
Roeruh,  Somov,  and  Bakst  The  representative 
sc  ulptor  of  the  movement  was  Paul  Troubetzkoy 
The  20th  cent  brought  schools  of  cubists  and  ex- 

Kressionists,  Chagall  being  outstanding  among  the 
itter  A  short-lived  futurist  movement,  known  as 
constructivism,  identified  itself  with  the  revolu- 
tion, the  later  state  control  of  art  insisted  on  the 
ideal  of  service  to  society  rather  than  art  for  aes- 
thetic purposes  The  revolution  also  affected  archi- 
tecture, after  a  highly  productive  period  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  c  entury  when  Russian  genius  was 
at  its  best  Serious  effort  has  been  made  to  express 
the  new  so<  ml  and  political  ideology  in  current 
architec  ture,  as  in  the  city  of  Stalingrad  See  II  H 
Newmarch,  The  Russian  Arts  (1916),  Geoffrey 
Holme,  ed  ,  Art  m  the  USSR  (1935) ,  David 
Talbot  Rue,  ed  ,  Russian  Art  (1935),  C  G.  E 
Bunt,  A  History  of  Russian  Art  (1946) 
Russian  Church  see  ORTHODOX  EASTERN  CHURCH: 
Russian  language,  language  of  the  Slavic  subfamily 
of  the  Indo-European  languages  See  LANOUAGB 
(table) 

Russian  literature.  In  the  late  12th  cent  Russian 
literature  had  its  origin  in  The  Lay  of  the  Host  of 
Igor,  a  masterpiece  of  poetic  prose  celebrating  a 
raid  led  by  Igor  Svyatoslavovich  against  the  Cu- 
niaiM  This  work,  disc  overed  in  1795,  is  held  by 
some  to  be  a  forgery,  but  whether  genuine  or  not 
its  influence  on  Russian  literature  has  been  great 
It  is  m  Old  Slavonic ,  which  up  to  the  late  18th 
cent  was  the  literary  language.  In  this  language 
there  were  annals  of  the  Kievan  period,  tales  of  the 
Tatar  rule,  arid  translations  of  the  Church  Fathers 
In  the  early  15th  cent  appeared  Beyond  the  River 
Don,  a  poetical  account  of  the  battle  of  Kulikovo 
(1380),  composed  by  Sophoma  of  Ryazan,  who 
made  use  of  The  Lay  of  the  Host  of  Igor  This  early 
period  produced  also  Athanasy  Nikitin's  Journey 
beyond  the  Three  Seas,  an  account  of  India  in  1466- 
74.  The  exchange  of  correspondence  between  Ivan 
the  Terrible  and  his  former  favorite.  Prince  Andrei 
Mikhailovich  Kurbsky  (c  1528-1683),  who  had  de- 
serted to  the  enemy,  shows  a  mastery  of  invective 
as  well  as  of  the  Russian  language  on  both  aides. 
'  >tory  of  Ivan,  first  pub- 


lished  in  1833.  The  great  schism  which  took  place 
in  the  Russian  Church  in  the  mid-17th  cent,  pro- 
duced the  autobiography  of  the  archpnest  Avva- 
kum  (martyred  in  1682),  the  first  work  hi  collo- 
quial Russian  Peter  I  (Peter  the  Great),  by  his 
interest  in  advancement  of  all  kinds  (he  founded 
the  first  Russian  newspaper  and  the  Academy  of 
Sciences),  prepared  the  way  for  a  genuine  Russian 
literature  Prince  Antioch  Kantemir  (1708--44),  a 
cosmopolitan,  Bought  by  example  and  through 
translating  foreign  works  to  bring  Russia  into  har- 
mony with  Western  ideas,  ho  wrote  Satires  (1749, 
m  French,  1762,  in  Russian)  With  Tredyakovsky 
and  Lomonosov  a  true  Russian  literature  came  into 
existence,  and  with  Sumarokov  the  beginnings  of  a 
Russian  theater  Fables  were  popular  and  were 
written  by  Sumarokov,  Khemmtser,  and  especially 
Krylov  The  ode  was  cultivated  by  Tredyakovsky 
and  Lomonosov  and  reached  a  high  point  with 
Dorahavm  The  drama  was  encouraged  by  Cath- 
erine II,  who  wrote  pla>s  herself  and  in  whose 
reign  appeared  the  first  comedies  of  importance— 
The  Brigadier  (1766)  and  The  Young  Hopeful 
(1782,  Eng  tr  ,  1933),  by  Denis  Ivanovich  Fon- 
vizm  (1745-92)  Social  and  political  ( nticism  made 
its  appearance  in  a  pamphlet,  On  the  Decline  of 
Morals  (first  published  in  book  form  m  1858),  by 
Prince  Mikhail  Shcherbasov  (1733-90),  in  the 
satirical  journals  published  in  1769-74  by  Novikov; 
and  in  Radishchev's  Journey  from  St  Petersburg  to 
Moscow  (1790)  Wars  dominated  the  early  19th 
cent  ,  generating  a  now  spirit,  on  the  one  hand  of 
reform,  on  the  other  of  heightened  national  self- 
consciousness  The  latter  is  seen  in  patriotic  odes 
by  Zhukovsky  and  in  the  dramas  of  vladirnir  Alek- 
sandrovich  Ozerov  (1770-1816),  especially  the 
popular  Dmitri  Donakoi  (1807)  By  now  the  Rus- 
sian language  had  become  a  worthy  literary  instru- 
ment, thanks  to  the  pioneer  work  of  Lonionosov, 
the  example  set  by  Karamzm,  the  lyrics  of  Bat- 
yushkov,  and  the  translations  of  Zhukovaky  It 
was  really  through  Zhukovskv  that  the  romantu 
spirit  entered  Russian  literature  The  gieat  poet  of 
Russian  romanticism  wa«  Pushkin,  whose  best- 
known  poem  is  Eugene  Onegin  He  wrote  short 
atones  and  novels  as  well  as  drama  and  as  a  literary 
figure  dwarfs  all  other  Russian  poets  ox<  opt  possi- 
bly his  younger  ( onteruporarv  Lormontov  Other 
poets  of  individuality  and  lasting  fame  wore  Kolt- 
sov  and  Tyutchov  Popular  writers  of  the  romantic 
era  were  the  poets  Eugene  Abramovu  h  Baratmskv 
(1800-1844)  and  Nikolai  Mikhailovich  Yasikuv 
(1803-46)  and  the  short-story  writer  Bestuzhev 
In  the  1830s  the  schism  that  sine  e  Peter  the  Great 
had  divided  Russian  thought  into  two  camps,  one 
pro- West,  the  other*  pro-native,  deepened,  and 
from  the  latter  emerged  the  Slavophile  movement 
This  produced  no  great  htorar>  figure  but  exeited 
great  influent  e  through  the  writing  of  Alexev 
Stepanovich  Khomvakov  (1804-bO),  the  brothers 
Kireyevsky  (Iv<vn,  1800-5(>,  and  Peter,  1808-56), 
Ivan  Aksakov,  Mikhail  N  Katkov,  and  finally 
Nikolai  Yakovlevich  Danilevsky  (1822-85),  whose 
Russia,  and  Europe  (1809)  is  the  ultimate  expres- 
sion of  the  Slavophile  position  The  pro-Western 
camp  had  as  its  great  spokesman  the  critic  Belm- 
sky  With  Gogol,  especially  his  short  story  "The 
Overcoat"  (1842),  Russian  hteiature  began  to  fol- 
low the  path  most  natural  to  the  Russian  genius, 
that  of  realism  Social  responsibility  became  the 
watchword,  and  the  people,  at  first  the  peasant 
later  also  the  middle  clasps,  its  theme  In  poetry 
Nekrasov  sounded  the  new  note  and  in  prose 
Gngorovic  h,  followed  by  Gou<  harov,  Pwemaky  , 
and  Saltykov  and  finally  b\  the  great  triumvirate 
of  novelists,  Turgenev,  Dostoyevsky,  and  Leo 
Tolstoy  In  the  short  story  realism  rea<  hod  its 
zenith  of  perfection  m  Chekhov,  the  chief  realistic 
dramas  of  the  peuod  were  those  of  Chekhov  and  of 
Ostrovsky  This  was  a  golden  age  of  Russian  liter- 
ature, and  Russian  writing  waa  brought  into  the 
main  stream  of  world  literature  In  the  1870s  a  re- 
action against  realism  set  in  This  is  soon  in  the  rise 
of  symbolism,  which  reached  its  height  in  the  '90s 
in  the  works  of  Sologub  and  Bryusov,  Annenskv , 
Bely  and  Blok,  Balinont  and  Rermzov  The  re- 
action manifested  itself  also  in  the  rehgio-philo- 
sophical  works  of  Vladimir  Soloviev  and  the  his- 
torical novels  of  Merezhkovsky  In  1912  a  return 
to  more  c  one  rete  imagery  in  poetry  seemed  desir- 
able, and  the  Acmeist  school  was  proclaimed  bv 
GumiJov  and  Gorodetsky  To  this  belonged  also 
the  poet*  Mandelatam  and  Akhmatova  In  fiction 
the  figures  of  Garshm  and  Korolonko  stand  out  in 
the  period  following  the  golden  age,  after  which  the 
scene  was  dominated  by  Gorki,  who  injected  a 
revolutionary  note  into  Russian  realism  A  similar 
note  appears  in  the  stones  and  dramas  of  Gorki's 

Srincipal  disciple,  Leonid  Andreyev,  while  Ivan 
umn,  also  a  member  of  the  Gorki  circle  and  a 
Nobel  Prize  winner,  remained  faithful  to  the  older, 
conservative  realism.  With  the  Bolshevist  Revolu- 
tion many  writers  emigrated  from  Russia  and  con- 
tinued active  abroad  (Bunin,  Kuprin,  Merezhkov- 
sky, Aldanov,  among  others),  but  no  new  talents 
were  produced  among  the  emigres.  Within  Russia 
literary  development  since  the  revolution  falls  into 
lour  periods.  In  the  first  period  (1918-21),  with 
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war  at  home  and  abroad  still  in  progress,  poetry 
flourished,  the  symbolist  Blok,  the  imaginist  Yese- 
nin,  and  the  iconoclastic  Mayakovsky  being  the 
principal  figures.  The  older  novelist  Boris  Pirnyak 
chronicled  the  scene  in  a  novel  The  Naked  Year. 
and  Babel  was  a  novelist  of  promise  In  the  second 
penod  (that  of  the  New  Economic  Pohcv,  1922- 
28),  there  was  much  debate  on  the  issue  of  literary 
dictatorship,  with  the  "On  Guard"  group  arguing 
for  and  the  Mayakovsky  group  against.  The  Sera- 
pion  Brothers  proclaimed  their  credo  of  artistic 
independence,  and  the  formalists  appeared,  em- 
phasizuig  the  structure  of  a  poem  as  of  greater  im- 
portance than  its  meaning  or  content  This  period 
saw  the  rebirth  of  the  novel,  in  the  humorous  works 
of  Petrov  (pseud  of  Yevgeny  P  Katayev)  and  Ilf 
and  in  the  psyc  hological  or  romantic  novels  of 
Leouov,  Olesha,  and  Kavenn  With  Sholokhov, 
especially  his  Silent  Don,  the  Russian  novel  was 
restored  to  Tolstoyan  stature  In  the  third  period 
(1929-32)  following  the  revolution,  a  general  dis- 
solution of  the  various  literary  groups  took  place, 
and  there  was  a  marked  trend  toward  mobilization 
of  the  writer  This  trend  continued  in  the  fourth 
penod  (1932-41),  when  the  new  Sonet  realism  was 
proclaimed  as  the  guiding  principle  in  all  writing 
In  the  field  of  drama,  a  form  greatly  encouraged 
and  widely  used  as  a  means  of  instruction,  the  out- 
standing figures  since  the  revolution  are  Afinogenov, 
Kirshon,  and  Valentin  P.  Katayev  In  poetry 
Pasternak  and  Nikolai  Tikhonov  (1896-)  are  lead- 
ing figures,  in  the  novel,  Ostrovsky  and  Aleksey  N 
Tolstoy.  In  criticism  Shklovsky  has  had  wide  in- 
fluence. The  outstanding  war  reporter  was  Ilya 
Ehrenburg  See  Maurice  Baring,  Landmarks  in 
Rinnan  Literature  (1910);  Peter  Kropotkin,  Ideals 
and  Realities  in  Russian  Literature  (1915);  D  3 
Mirsky,  History  of  Russian  Literature  to  1881  (rev 
ed  ,  1949),  E  J  Simmons,  Outline  of  Modem  Rus- 
sian Literature  (1943)  ,  George  Reavoy,  Soviet  Liter- 
ature Today  (1947),  Marc  Slomm,  The  Epic  of 
Russian  Literature  (I960) 

Russian  Revolution.  The  revolution  of  1917  against 
the  Romanov  autocracy  was  not  the  expression  of 
newly  conceived  philosophies  or  policies,  but  tho 
culmination  of  a  long  series  oi  efforts  to  secure 
rights  to  the  less  privileged  Russians  From  the 
tune  of  PETEK  I,  the  breach  between  government 
and  people  widened  Members  of  the  governing 
class  became  so  imbued  with  Western  culture  thut 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  understand  the  peo- 
ple they  absolutely  controlled  The  rising  intelli- 
gentsia became  abstractly  humanitarian  and  demo- 
cratu  ,  and  politically  radical  The  Russian  univer- 
sity became  a  c  hicf  seat  of  revolutionary  activity, 
and  NIHILISM,  ANARCHISM,  and  MARXISM  were  es- 
poused or 
tion  cause 

urban  centers  whore  radical  leaders  found  receptive 
ears  among  workingmen  Tho  factory  became  a 
second  breeding  place  of  revolution  The  emanci- 
pation of  the  serfs  (1861  ,  see  EMANC  IPATION,  EDICT 
OF)  waa  an  unsatisfactoty  solution  of  tho  agrarian 
problem,  the  peasant's  craving  for  land  and  his 
eagerness  to  despoil  the  large  landowners  only  in- 
creased his  desire  to  overthrow  the  existing  regime 
A  leactionary  and  often  ignorant  dergv  kept  reli- 
gion as  static  as  the  government  which  from  the 
tune  of  CATHERINE  II  Kad  almost  ceased  to 
progress  A  wanton  disregard  of  human  life  and 
liberty  was  frequently  exhibited  by  an  incompetent 
officialdom,  the  corruption  of  which  was  pitilessly 
revealed  by  the  Russo-Japanese  War  (1904-5) 
Various  subject  nationalities  within  the  empire 
were  repressed  and  subjected  to  a  polity  of  "Russi- 
fication  "  Religious  dissenters  were  persecuted, 
and  pogroms,  with  offu  lal  connivance,  were  in- 
stituted against  the  Jews,  from  whose  ranks  came 
many  radical  leaders  At  tho  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  of  1906,  Russia  was  divided  into  several 
political  groups  Tho  autocracy  was  upheld  by  the 
landed  nobility  and  the  higher  clergy,  the  capital- 
ists desired  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  bour- 
geoisie made  up  the  bulk  of  the  Constitutional 
Democratic  party;  peasants  and  intelligentsia  were 
incorporated  into  the  Socialist  Revolutionary 
party;  and  the  proletariat,  strongly  influenced  by 
Marxism,  found  expression  in  the  Bolshevik  and 
Menshevik  wings  of  the  Social  Democratic  party 
(see  BOLSHEVISM  AND  MENSHEVIMM).  The  Russian 
Revolution  of  1905  began  on  Jan.  9  (O  8  )  when 
troops  fired  on  a  defenseless  crowd,  which,  led  by  a 
priest,  was  marching  to  the  winter  palace  to  peti- 
tion the  tsar  A  series  of  great  strikes  broke  out  in 
all  the  chief  industrial  centers  Riots  and  assas- 
sinations were  frequent  Revolts  took  place  in  the 
fleet  and  at  naval  bases  This  disorder,  coupled 
with  the  disaster  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
forced  the  government  to  grant  concessions,  and  an 
electoral  manifesto  was  issued  in  August.  Since  the 
ukase  did  not  guarantiee  freedom  of  speech,  assem- 
bly, or  press,  renewed  strikes  broke  out.  When  the 
power  of  the  government  appeared  paralysed, 
another  ukase,  which  guaranteed  civil  liberties. 
was  issued  (Oct.  1906),  but  as  soon  as  disorder  had 
been  quelled,  the  autocratic  regime  was  restored. 
A  DUMA  with  curtailed  powers  functioned,  but  it 
was  unsatisfactory  to  all  parties.  The  revolution 
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aroused  the  masses  and  greatly  strengthened  the 
radical  parties,  while  accentuating  the  differences 
between  the  right  wing,  which  favored  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  bourgeois  republic,  and  the  left  wing, 
which  desired  a  fusion  government  of  urban  and 
rural  proletariat  The  agrarian  reform  (1906-7)  of 
STOLYPW  came  too  late  to  create  a  conservative 
peasant  class,  and  his  ruthless  suppression  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  did  not  prevent  its 
spread.  When  the  First  World  War  broke  out  m 
1914,  most  elements  of  Russia,  except  tho  extreme 
left,  united  in  supporting  the  war  effort  However, 
the  repeated  military  reverses,  the  acute  food  short- 
age, and  the  intense  suffering  ot  the  civilian  popula- 
tion brought  on  a  revolutionary  climate  by  tho  end 
of  1916  The  sinister  influence  of  RASPUTIN  over 
Emperor  NICHOLAS  II  and  Empress  ALEXANDRA 
FEODOROVNA  gave  rise  to  rumors  accusing  the 
court  and  the  Sturmer  cabinet  of  secret  deals  with 
Germany.  The  emperor  lost  the  support  of  all  but 
the  extreme  reactionary  elements.  Socialist  revolu- 
tionary propaganda  was  effective  among  the  war- 
weary  population  By  the  end  of  Feb  ,  1917  (N  S  , 
March,  1917)  most  of  the  workers  in  Petrograd 
(Leningrad)  and  Moscow  were  on  strike  for  higher 
food  rations  and  the  soldiers  were  fraternizing  with 
them  Nicholas  II,  instead  of  following  the  advice 
of  the  Duma  and  of  forming  a  new  cabinet,  ineffec- 
tually sought  to  put  down  the  workers  bv  for*  o  and 
dissolved  (March  11,  NS)  the  Duma  The  Duma 
refused  to  obey,  while  the  Petrograd  workers  took 
over  the  capital  (March  12)  Nicholas  II  was 
forced  to  abdicate  (March  15)  at  Pskov  after  the 
Duma  had  appointed  a  provisional  government  of 
moderate  complexion,  headed  by  Prince  Lvov  and 
including  MILYTJKOV  and  KERENBKY  The  end  of 
the  monarchy  was  welcomed  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Russians  This,  however,  was  the  only 
point  of  general  agreement  While  tho  provisional 
government  was  being  formed,  a  rival  power  was 
set  up  by  the  Socialists  through  the  organisation 
of  workers',1  peasants',  and  soldiers'  Soviets  (see 
SOVIET),  which  spread  from  Petrograd  and  Moscow 
over  all  Russia  The  sovieta  did  not  openly  seize 
the  power  at  the  time,  but  thov  gained  control  over 
the  masses  and,  particularly,  the  armed  forces,  and 
were  effective  m  blocking  the  vacillating  provision- 
al government  whenever  they  pleased  One  of  the 
first  acts  oi  the  provisional  government  was  to  pro- 
claim a  general  amnesty  for  political  and  military 
prisoners,  freedom  of  speec  h  and  press,  abolition 
of  all  social,  religious,  and  racial  discrimination, 
and  the  summoning  of  a  constituent  assembly 
Local  self-government  was  restored  under  a  re- 
organized ZEMwrvo  system  The  burning  issue, 
however,  waa  the  question  whether  or  not  the  war 
should  be  contuiued  The  moderates  favored  con- 
tinuation, the  Bolsheviks  agitated  for  immediate 
peace  Milyukov's  strong  stand  «n  favor  of  con- 
tinuing the  war  led  to  his  enforced  resignation  in 
May,  1917,  and  to  the  reorganization  of  the  cabi- 
net, with  Kerensky  as  war  minister  The  collapse 
of  the  all-out  Brusilov  offensive  in  July,  1917,  had 
a  double  effect,  loaded  with  political  eonsequem  es 
The  war  party,  with  General  KORNILOV  as  spokes- 
man, demanded  tho  immediate  restoration  of  army 
discipline,  the  Bolsheviks,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
doubled their  agitation  for  peace  V  I  LKNIN, 
leader  of  the  Bolsheviks,  had  been  permitted  by 
the  German  government  to  cross  German  >  into 
Russia  in  order  to  help  take  Russia  out  of  the  war 
At  the  first  all-Russian  soviet  congress,  held  m 
June,  1917,  his  faction  was  outnumbered  by  tho 
Socialist  Revolutionaries  and  the  Mensheviks,  and 
his  attempt  at  seizing  power  in  July  by  an  armed 
uprising  at  Petrograd  was  put  down  However,  the 
uprising  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  Pruice  Lvov 
and  the  formation  of  a  predominantly  Socialist 
t  abinet,  headed  by  Kerensky  The  Kerensky  gov- 
ernment neither  outlawed  the  Bolsheviks  nor  con- 
ciliated them  The  war  was  continued  despite 
overwhelming  sentiment  for  peace,  and  all  meas- 
ures of  economic  reform,  particularly  the  redistri- 
bution of  land,  were  delayed  pending  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  constitutional  assembly,  although  the 
Russian  econom>  was  in  a  state  of  collapse  The 
government's  vacillation  on  these  points  led  to  a 
spectacular  growth  of  the  Bolshevik  following 
Kerensky 's  position  was  further  weakened  when  he 
broke  (Sept ,  1917)  with  Kornilov,  who  sought  to 
restore  order  by  setting  up  a  military  dictatorship, 
and  Kerensky  ordered  Kormlov's  arrest  after  the 
general  had  tried  to  seuse  Petrograd  by  force 
Kerensky  was  thus  forced  into  a  rapprochement 
with  the  Petrograd  soviet,  which  had  little  use  for 
him.  The  time  was  ripe  for  a  Bolshevik  revolution, 
the  provisional  government  having  lost  the  sup- 
port of  both  the  right  and  the  majority  of  the  left 
After  Bolshevik  troops  had  occupied  (Nov  7, 1917) 
the  principal  government  buildings  in  Petrograd 
and  arrested  the  cabinet,  the  second  all-Russian 
soviet  congress  met  and  approved  the  Bolshevik 
program  A  cabinet,  called  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissars,  was  formed  under  Lenin's  chairman- 
ship. It  included  TROTSKY,  RYKOV.  and  STALIN 
Kerensky  had  managed  to  escape  from  the  Bol- 
shevik October  Revolution  (so  called  because  it 
took  place  in  October  according  to  the  old  Russian 


calendar),  but  he  ceased  to  play  an  active  role. 
Moscow,  after  some  fighting,  also  fell  to  the  Bol- 
sheviks, whose  government  was  quickly  accepted 
m  most  of  Russia  Immediately  upon  its  accession 
the  new  government  adopted  a  decree  calling  for  a 
general  cessation  of  hostilities  and  a  dec  ree  abolish- 
ing private  ownership  ol  the  land  A  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat — actually  of  the  Communist 
party,  as  the  Bolsheviks  came  to  be  c  ailed— was  set 
up,  and  a  policy  of  terror,  directed  by  D?ER/HIN- 
SKY.  was  inaugurated  against  the  opposition  Ne- 
gotiations with  the  Central  Powers  were  begun  late 
m  1917  and  resulted  in  the  Russian  acceptance 
(March,  1918)  of  the  humiliating  Treaty  of  BREST- 
LITOVSK  The  Bolshevik  government  having  pro- 
claimed the  right  oi  national  self-determination 
the  Russian  Empire  quickly  fell  apart  Finland, 
Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  the  Ukraine,  Georgia, 
Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  and  other  territories  became 
independent  The  constituent  assembly  met  at 
Petrograd  in  Jan  ,  1918,  but  was  immediately  dis- 
banded by  Bolshevik  troops,  its  composition  being 
predominantly  non-Bolshevik  Many  of  the  So- 
cialist Revolution aiies,  who  had  formed  the  major- 
ity of  the  assembly,  joined  with  the  anti-Bolshevik 
forces  which  began  to  gather  strength  in  various 
parts  of  Russia  The  civil  war  between  the  Reds 
and  the  Whites  tore  Russia  until  1920  The 
Whites  represented  all  shades  of  anti-Corn munist 
groups,  several  of  their  leaders  sought  to  set  up  a 
military  dictatorship,  but  few  were  outspoken  tsar- 
ists  Armed  opposition  to  the  Soviet  regime  cen- 
tered at  first  m  the  south,  where  the  volunteers 
under  Kornilov  (succeeded  by  DENIKIN)  joined 
forces  with  the  Don  Cossacks.  The  UKRAINE , 
which  had  been  occ  upied  by  German  forces,  was 
the  scene  of  fighting  after  the  Germans  evacuated 
it  as  a  result  of  the  general  armistice  of  Nov  1 1 , 
1918,  it  was  seized  by  the  Bolsheviks  (early  1919), 
by  the  force*,  of  Denikin  (Aug-Dec  ,  1919),  again 
by  the  Bolsheviks  (Dec  1919),  and  finally  by  the 
Poles  (May,  1920),  with  whom  war  had  broken 
out  over  the  Russo-Pohsh  frontier  question  Dem- 
km  in  the  meantime  had  turned  over  hi*  command 
to  General  P  N  WRVNOKL,  who  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Russo-Polish  armistice  was  driven 
by  the  Bolsheviks  into  the  Crimea  and  who  was 
obliged  to  evacuate  his  forces  to  Constantinople 
(Nov  ,  1920)  The  c  ivil  war  in  the  east  was  equally 
fatal  to  Whites  A  government  waa  organized  at 
Samara  (now  Kuitnshev)  bv  a  group  of  Socialist 
Revolutionaries  who  had  been  members  of  the  con- 
stituent assembly  It  received  the  support  of  the 
Czech  Legion  (tee  CZECHOSLOVAKIA),  which  con- 
trolled the  Trans-Sibenan  RR,  but  it  merged 
(Sept  ,  1018)  with  a  more  conservative  government 
set  up  at  Omsk,  m  Sibeua,  and  a  few  weeks  latei 
fell  under  the  dictatorship  of  Admiral  KOLCHAK 
Though  at  first  successful,  Kokhak's  forces  were 
eventually  driven  to  the  Far  East,  by  January, 
1920,  all  Siberia  except  VLADIVOSTOK  and  some  Far 
Eastern  territon  was  in  Bolshevik  hands  The 
civil  war  was  complicated  bv  Allied  intervention 
In  the  Jbar  East  the  Japanese  held  Vladivostok  un- 
til 1922  In  N  Russia,  British,  French,  and  Amer- 
ican forces  occupied  (1918)  Murmansk  and  Arch- 
angel with  the  stated  purpose  of  protecting  Allied 
stores  against  possible  seizure  b>  the  Geimans, 
they  were  evacuated  only  in  Nov  ,1919  American 
forces  did  not  participate  in  the  fighting  between 
tho  Allies  and  the  Bolsheviks  The  Bolshevik  mili- 
tary victory  was  due  partly  to  the  lack  of  coopera- 
tion among  the  various  White  commanders,  partly 
to  the  remarkable  reorganization  of  the  lied  forces 
after  Trotsky  became  commissar  for  war  It  was 
won,  however,  only  at  the  price  of  immense  sacri- 
fice, and  Russia  by  1920  was>  ruined  and  devas- 
tated Atrocities  were  committed  throughout  the 
civil  war  by  both  sides  tor  the  history  of  Russia 
after  the  civil  war,  see  UNION  OK  SOVIET  SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC  e  and  LFNIN,  VLADIMIR  ILYICH  See  W 
H  Chamberlm,  The  Russian  Revolution  (1936), 
V  M  Chernov,  The  (treat  Russian  Revolution 
(1936),  A  G  Gordon,  Russian  Civil  Wai  (1937), 
Sir  Bernard  Pares,  The  Fall  of  Uit  Russian  Mon- 
archy (1939) 

Russian  Soviet  Federated  Socialist  Republic 
(RSFSR),  largest  and  most  populous  constituent 
republic  (6,533,600  sq  mi  ,  1047  estimated  pop 
111  000,000)  of  the  USSR  Most  ow  is  the  capital 
The  RSFSR  occupies  most  of  E  Europe  and  N 
Asia,  extending  for  c  5,000  mi  from  the  Baltic  Sea 
in  the  west  to  the  Pac  ific  Ocean  m  the  east  and  for 
1,500  to  2,500  mi  fiom  the  Arctic  Ocean  m  the 
north  to  the  Blac  k  Sea,  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian 
Sea,  the  Altai  and  Sayan  mts.,  and  the  Amiu  river 
in  the  south  The  Urals  form  the  conventional  geo- 
graphic bolder  between  the  European  and  the  Asi- 
atic RSFSR  Tho  European  RSFSR,  including  the 
Ural  Area,  coveis  1,578,700  sq  mi  and  has  an  esti- 
mated population  of  91,500,000  (1947),  the  Asiatic 
RSFSR,  ( ommonly  known  as  Silwria,  has  an  area 
of  4,922,800  sq  mi  and  an  estimated  population  of 
19.500,000  The  neighbors  of  the  RSFSR  are  the 
Karelo-Fmnish  SSR  and  Finland  m  the  northwest, 
Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Bolorussia  in  the 
west,  the  Ukraine  in  the  southwest,  and  the  Geor- 
gian SSR,  the  Azerbaijan  SSR,  the  Kazakh  SSR, 
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China,  and  Mongolia  along  the  long  southern  land 
border    Tho  liSFSU  occupies  about  77  percent  of 
the  total  area  and  contains  about  58  percent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  USSR    Its  dominant  relief 
features  are  (from  west  to  east)  the  East  European 
plain,  the  Urals,  the  West  Siberian  plain,  and  the 
central  Siberian  plateau    The  chief  rivers  draining 
the  European  RSFSR  arc  the  DON  (into  the  Black 
Sea),  the  VOLGA  (into  tho  Caspian  Sea),  the  North- 
ern DVINA  (into  the  White  Sea),  and  the  PECHORA 
(into  the  Barents  Sea)     Tho  highest  mountains  of 
the  European  RSFSR  are  in  the  Caucasus     (For 
the  main  physical  features  of  the  Asiatic  RSFSR, 
see  SIBERIA  )  The  climate  of  the  RSFSR,  generally 
continental,  varies  from  extreme  <  old  in  N  Russia 
and  Siberia  (where  is  VERKHOYANSK,  the  coldest 
place  on  earth),  to  subtropical  along  the  Black  Sea 
shore     The  soil  and  vegetation  zones  include  the 
entire  TUNDRA  and  TAIQA  belts  of  the  USSR,  nearly 
the  entire  wooded  STEPPE  and  the  northern  black- 
earth  steppes,  and  isolated  sections  of  the  serni- 
desert,  desert,  and  subtropical  zones     The  vast 
majority  of  the  population  are  Russians  (74  per- 
cent) and  Ukrainians  (8  percent)    Among  the  non- 
Slavic  linguistic  and  ethnic  groups  that  help  to 
make  up  the  rest  of  the  population  are  tho  Fmno- 
Ugric  Komi,  Man,  Moravimans,  Udmurts,  Perm- 
yaks,  Chuvash,  Ostyaks,  and  Voguls,  the  Turco- 
Tatar  Bashkirs,  Tatars,  and  Khakass,  Circassians, 
Mongols,  Tuugus,  Samoyedes,  Yakuts,  and  vari- 
ous Hyperborean  groups     The  Eastern  Orthodox 
faith,  Islam,  and  Judaism  are  the  chief  religions 
Administratively,  each  area  with  a  predominant 
Russian  population  is  constituted  as  a  territory 
(Rua    Krai)  or  oblast,  non- Russian  nationalities 
are  constituted,  in  descending  order  of  importance, 
as  autonomous  republics,  autonomous  oblasts,  and 
national  okrugs    The  RSFSR  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  physico-economic  regions  as  follows 
Europe  The  Central  Industrial  Region  has  as  its 
chief  cities  Moscow,  Vladimir,  Ivanovo,  Yaroslavl, 
Kostroma,  Ryazan,  and  Tula    The  Central  Black 
Earth  Region,  in  the  southwest,  is  a  rich  agricul- 
tural area,  Orel,  Kursk,  Voronezh,  and  Tambov 
are  the  mam  centers     The  European  West  in- 
cludes Bryansk,  Kaluga,  Smolensk,  Kalinin,  and 
Vehkiye  Luki    The  European  Northwest  includes 
Leningrad,  Novgorod,  and  Pskov    The  European 
North,  occupying  the  KOLA  PENINSULA  and  the 
Arctic  coast,  includes  the  KOMI  ASSR  and  has 
Murmansk,  Archangel,  and  Vologda  as  chief  cities 
The  Upper  Volga  Region,  a  wooded  area,  includes 
the  MAM  ASSR,  its  main  centers  are  industrial 
Gorki  and  Kirov     The  Middle  Volga  Region,  a 
wooded  steppe,  includes  the  CHUVASH  ASSR,  the 
TATIR  ASSR,  and  tho  MORDVINIAN  ASSR,  and  the 
cities  of  Ulyanovsk,  Penza,  and  Kuibyshev     The 
Lower  Volga  Region  is  a  fertile  steppe  country  and 
contains  the  important  cities  of  Saratov,  Stalin- 
grad, and  Astrakhan    On  the  Black  Sea  and  in  the 
N  Caucasus  are  the  CRIMEA,  tho  Lower  Don  Region 
(with    Rostov,    Novocherkassk,    and    Taganrog), 
KRASNODAR  TERRITORY,  STAVROPOL  TERRITORY, 
the  KAU  \RDIAN  ASSR,  the  North  Ossetian  ASSR 
(see  Os8Kii\),   and  the   DAC,ESTAN  ASSR      The 
northern  part  of  former  East  Prussia,  including 
Komgsberg  (Rus    Kaliningrad),  was  incorporated 
into  the  RSFSR  in  1945 

Ural  Area,  This  region,  which  is  of  growing  eco- 
nomic importance  (see  UH\LS),  includes)  the  indus- 
trial and  administrative  centers  of  Molotov,  Sverd- 
lovsk, Magnitogorsk,  Cheljabinsk,  and  Chkalov, 
the  UDMURT  ASSR,  and  the  BASHKIR  ASSR 
Siberia  Western  Siberia  has  as  its  chief  cities  Kur- 
gan, Tyumen,  Omsk,  Novosibirsk,  Tomsk,  and 
Kernel  ovo,  it  also  includes  ALTU  TERRITORY 
Eastern  Siberia  comprises  KRASNOYARSK  TERRI- 
TORY, Irkutsk  and  Chita  oblasts,  the  BURYAT- 
MONGOL  ASSR,  the  YAKUT  ASSR,  and  the  TUVA 
AUTONOMOUS  OBLABT  The  Far  East  includes  the 
MARITIME  TERRITORY,  KHABAROVSK  TERRITORY, 
and  SAKHALIN 

The  RSFSR  is  extremely  rich  in  mineral  resources 
There  are  huge  coal  reserves  in  the  industrial  KUZ- 
NETSK BASIN,  the  Moscow  BASIN,  and  the  Pechora 
Basin,  large  oil  fields  at  GROZNY  and  MAIKOP,  iron 
ore  at  Kursk,  Kerch,  MAGNITOGORSK,  and  many 
othei  places,  nickel  and  apatite  near  MURMANSK, 
and  nonferrous  and  rare  metals  in  the  Urals  and  in 
Siberia  Other  resources  include  huge  timber  re- 
serves, salts,  chromite,  and  pyrite  The  principal 
industrial  products  are  machinery,  chemicals,  tex- 
tiles, leather  goods,  and  lumber  products  Fishing, 
fish  canning,  and  caviar  processing  are  also  im- 
portant industries  Fur  trapping  is,  a  major  source 
of  livelihood  in  the  north  and  in  Siberia  Land 
transportation  is  assured  by  a  dense  railroad  net  in 
the  European  RSFSR  and  by  the  THANB-SIBFRIAN 
RAILROAD  River  and  canal  navigation  uses  main- 
ly the  Volga,  Kama,  and  Oka  rivers,  the  MARIINSK 
SYSTEM,  the  Baltic-White  Sea  Canal,  and  the 
Northern  Dvma  canal  system  Besides  Leningrad, 
the  chief  seaports  include  Murmansk  and  Arch- 
angel in  the  north,  Sevastopol,  Kerch,  Rostov,  and 
Novorossisk  on  the  Black  Sea,  Astrakhan  on  the 
Caspian,  and  Vladivostok  on  the  Pacific  The 
RSFSR  dates  in  its  present  organization  from  the 
Soviet  constitution  of  1936.  For  history,  see  Rus- 
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si  \  and  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS. 
Russian  thistle   see  TUMBLCWKED 
Russian  Turkiatan.  see  TURKISTAN. 
Russian  wolfhound*  see  BORZOI 
RuBsky,  Nikolai  Vladimirovich  (nvTkulI'  vludyfi'- 
mlruvlch  roo'skP),  1854-1918,  Russian  general    In 
the  First  World  War  he  captured  Lvov  (1914)  and 
later  held  command  of  the  ai  mies  in  the  northwest 
and  the  north     Nicholas  II  abdicated  at  his  head- 
quarters   Russky  was  shot  by  the  Bolsheviks 
Russo-Finnish  War,  1939-40  see  FINNISH-RUSSIAN 

WAR 

Russo-Japanese  War,  1904-5,  imperialistic  conflict 
which  grew  out  of  rival  designs  of  Russia  and  Ja- 
pan on  MANCHURI\  and  KOREA  Russian  failure 
to  withdraw  from  Manchuria  and  Russian  pene- 
tration into  N  Korea  weio  countered  by  Japanese 
attempts  to  negotiate  a  division  of  the  area  into 
spheres  of  influence  However,  tho  Russian  govern- 
ment was  inflexible  and  was  willing  to  risk  an  armed 
conflict  m  the  belief  that  Japan  was  bound  to  be 
defeated  and  that  a  Russian  victory  would  head  off 
the  growing  threat  of  internal  revolution  lu  Russia. 


and  the  CRIMEAN  WAR  resulted.  The  peace  of 
1856  (see  PARIS,  CONGRESS  or)  brought  no  terri- 
torial changes  but  marked  a  severe  setback  to 
Russian  influence  The  last  Russo-Turkish  War 
came  as  a  result  of  the  anti-Turkish  uprising  (1875) 
in  Bosnia  and  Hercegovma  Serbia  aud  Monte- 
negro joined,  on  Russian  instigation,  the  rebels  in 
their  war  on  Turkey,  after  securing  Austrian 
rieutiahty,  Russia  openly  entered  the  war  (1877) 
The  Treaty  of  SAN  STEFANO  in  1878  so  thoroughly 
revised  the  map  in  favor  of  Russia  and  of  Russian-in- 
fluenced Bulgaria  that  the  European  powers  called 
a  conference  to  revise  its  terms  (see  BERLIN, 
CONGRESS  OF).  In  1878  a  thorough  realignment  of 
alliances  took  place  It  the  First  Wodd  War, 
Russia  and  Turkey  faced  each  other  onco  more, 
Russia  sided  with  the  traditional  allies  of  Turkey  — 
England  and  France  —  while  Turkey  fought  with 
the  former  partners  of  Russia  —  Austria  and  Bul- 
garia By  the  separate  Russo-Turkish  treaty  of 
1921,  the  USSR  returned  the  districts  of  Kars  and 
Ardahan,  acquired  m  1878,  to  Ataturk's  Turkish 
government 


Japan  broke  off  negotiations  and  severed  (Feb  6,    Rust,  John  Daniel,  1892-,  American  inventor,  b. 


, 

1904)  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia  Two  days 
later,  without  a  declaration  of  war,  Japan  attacked 
PORT  ARTHUR  and  bottled  up  the  Russian  fleet 
A  quick  series  of  Japanese  victories,  which  astound- 
ed the  world,  culminated  in  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur 
(Jan  .  1905),  the  victory  of  General  Oyama  at  Muk- 
en (Feb  -March,  1905),  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Russian  fleet  undei  ROZHDESTVENSKI  at  TSUSHIMA 


I 

by  Admiral  TOGO  (May,  1905)  ^Through  the  modi-   rust,  name  for  various  fungi  which  parasitize  plants, 
ation  of  U  S    President  Theodore  Roosevelt  peace      -  ' 

was  made  in  September  at  Portsmouth,  N  H  (see 
PORTSMOUTH,  TREATY  OP)  The  disastrous  outcome 
for  Russia  of  this  war  was  one  of  the  chief  imme- 
diate causes  of  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1905  Ja- 


pan  gained  the  position  of  a  world  power  and  con- 
tinued on  its  ultimately  ruinous  career  of  imperi- 
alistic expansion  For  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
of  1945,  see  WORLD  WAR,  SECOND 
Russo-Turkish  Wars.  The  great  eastward  expan- 
sion of  Russia  in  the  16th  and  17th  cent  still  left 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  in  the  hands  of  tho 
Ottoman  sultans  aud  their  vassals,  the  khans  of 
CRIMEA  The  Russo-Turkish  Wars  were  the  result 
of  Russian  attempts  to  find  an  outlet  on  tho  Black 
Sea  and  —  in  their  later  stages  —  to  conquer  the 
Caucasus  and  to  dominate  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
Warfare  between  the  Russians  and  the  Crimean 
Tatars  was  a  chronic  condition  in  the  16th  and 
17th  cent  In  1696  PETER  I  won  the  first  major 


,  ,  ,     . 

Stephens  co  ,  Texas  He  invented  in  1927  the  basic 
mechanism  of  the  Rust  cotton  picker,  which  was 
tested  in  1935  and  is  now  m  widespread  use  His 
other  inventions  include  a  cotton  cleaner  (1940). 
His  associate  in  inventing  the  cotton  picker  was 
his  brother  Mack  Donald  Rust,  1900-,  a  designing 
engineer,  b  near  Breckenridgo,  Texas,  grad  Univ. 
of  Texas,  1925 

ust,  name  for  va  , 

forming  brown  or  rusty  patches  of  spores  on  tho 
host  About  1,000  species  are  known  in  North 
America  Some  grow  entirely  on  one  plant, 
others  require  two  hosts,  plants  of  two  species,  in 
order  to  complete  their  life  cycles  Cedar  rust,  for 
instance,  grows  on  codar  and  apple  trees,  needing 
both  for  development  Blister  rust  of  pine  grows  on 
pmos  and  either  currant  or  gooseberry  bushes 
The  stem  rust  Pufcima  gramima  is  one  of  the  most 
destructive  to  wheat,  rye,  and  other  grasses  In 
all  but  warm  climates  it  forms  five  kinds  of  spores, 
two  are  produced  on  barberry  shrubs  Rusts  attack 
all  cereal  ciops  and  many  fruits,  vegetables,  fojago 
crops,  ornamental  plants,  and  forest  tiees  The 
planting  of  barberry,  cunant,  and  goosebeny  is 
often  forbidden  or  restiictod  in  areas  growing 
cereals  Rusts  are  hard  to  eradicate.  Tho  best 
preventive  is  the  use  of  rust-resistant  varieties  of 
seed  See  US  Dopt  of  Agriculture  and  experiment- 
station  hteratuie 


Russian  victory  over  the  Turco-Tatars  bv  cap-    rust,  of  metals  SOP  RUSTINO 

turing  the  fortress  of  Azov    In  tho  Northern  War    rustication  (rustlka'shun),  method  of  creating  tex- 


(1700-1721)  Sultan  Ahmed  III  openly  joined  tho 
conflict  against  Russia  in  1710  and  regained  Azov 
by  the  Treaty  of  the  Pruth  (1711)  This,  however, 
was  the  last  Turkish  success  against  Russia  France, 
the  traditional  ally  of  Turkey,  had  a  large  share  in 
instigating  this  and  later  Tuikish  attempts  at 
stemming  the  Russian  advance  In  1736  war  again 
bioko  out  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  allied  with 
Austria  The  Russians  retook  Azov  and  won  a 
spectacular  success  in  Moldavia,  where  General 
MUnmch  entered  Jassy  (1739)  However,  Austria 
became  alarmed  by  Russian  ambitions  m  the 
Balkans  and  concluded  the  separate  Treaty  of 
Belgrade  (1739),  in  which  Russia  was  forced  to 
join  The  first  major  Russo-Turkish  War,  that  of 
1768-74,  was  an  indirect  lesult  of  Russian  inter- 
ference in  Poland  The  Polish  Confederation  of 
BAR  secured  the  alliance  of  Sultan  Mustafa  III 
against  CATHERINE  II  of  Russia  The  Russians 
conquered  (1771)  the  Crimea,  where  a  pro-Russian 
khan  was  installed,  and  overran  Moldavia  and 
Walachia  The  Treaty  of  KUCHUK  KAINARJI 
(1774)  declared  the  Crimean  khanate  independent 
of  the  sultan,  gave  Russia  considerable  territorial 
gains,  and  conceded  to  Russia  the  role  of  pro- 


, 

tures  upon  masonry  wall  surfaces,  chiefly  upon 
those  of  stone,  by  projec  tmg  the  bloc,  ks  bevond  the 
sui  face  of  the  mortar  joints  Each  joint  thus  lies  in 
a  channel  or  in  a  V-shaped  groove,  between  adjoin- 
ing stones,  and  a  separating  shadow  lino  is  pro- 
duciod  The  degree  of  projection  ,  whether  wlighl  or 
bold,  permits  varying  effects*  Tho  Romans  o«  <  a- 
sionally  built  rusticated  walls  Thus  device  was 
used  by  Renaissance  architects  m  the  palace  fa- 
i.acles  at  Florence,  a  favorite  treatment  being  that 
of  a  ground  floor  with  stones  of  strong  projection 
and  roughly  textured  surfac  o,  surmounted  by  up- 
per stones  in  wine  h  both  forms  were  more  refined 
Often  columns  and  pilasters  also  were  rusticated 
The  basement  story  of  tho  Pitti  Palace  (c  1440)  by 
Brunelleschi  exhibits  a  celebrated  example  of  ruwtn 
cation,  some  of  its  enormous  and  roughly  quarried 
blocks  of  stone  projecting  as  much  as  2  ft  (>  in 
beyond  the  surface  of  tho  joints  The  garden  arc  hi- 
tecturo  of  the  Italian  baroque  VILLA  shows  many 
grotesquely  textured  examples  Rustications  also 
appeared  often  m  Georgian  and  American  Colonial 
arc  hitec  ture  Here  and  in  modern  work  often  onh 
tho  corners  of  a  building  are  rustic  ated,  contrasting 
with  tho  smooth  surfac  e  of  the  remainder 


, 

cent  ,  Italian  poet,  perhaps  one  of  the  first  to  write 
dialect  as  distinguished  from  the 


tec  tor  of  the  sultan's  Greek  Orthodox  subjects     A    Rustico   di    Filippo    (roo'sWko   de  felep'pO),    13th 

general  partition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  con-      — *    Ti~' * ' -*  il-  -  c— '  -L- 

templated  in  tho  treaty  of  alliance  (1781)  between 
Catherine  II  and  Emperor  Joseph  II,  tho  fate  of 
Turkey  thus  became  a  major  concern  of  the 
Western  Powers  and  created  the  explosive  EAST- 
ERN QUESTION  In  1783  Catherine  annexed  the 


Crimea  outright    A  new  Russo-Turkish  War  broke 
out  m  1787,  and  in  1788  Joseph  II  entered  the  war 


,  , 

in  the  Tuscan  dia 

Sicilian  Little  is  known  of  him  save  that  he  was 
a  friend  of  Brunetto  Latim  Some  60  of  his  son- 
nets are  extant,  most  of  them  m  burlesque  vein 
Examples  are  translated  in  D  G  Rossetti,  The 
Early  Italian  Poets  (1861),  Lorna  de'Lucchi,  An. 
Anthology  of  Italian  Poems  (1922) 


as  Catherine's  ally    Although  Austria  was  forced,    rusting  of  metals  is  essentially  OXIDATION,  the  sub- 


chiefly  by  Prussian  exertions,  to  withdraw  from  tho 
alliance  m  1791;  Russian  successes  under  SUVAROV 
enabled  Catherine  to  reach  a  favorable  settlement 
in  the  Treaty  of  Jassy  (1792)  In  1806  the  energetic 
Sultan  Sehm  III  deposed  the  Russophile  governors 
of  Moldavia  and  Walachia,  an  act  which  led  to  the 
Russo-Turkish  War  of  1806-12  This  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  Kutuzov's  lightning  campaign  of 
1811-12  and  resulted  in  the  gain  of  BESSARABIA  by 
Russia  in  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  (1812)  The 
Greek  War  of  Independence  (see  GREECE)  precipi- 
tated the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1828-29,  which 


stance  rust  being  formed  by  the  chemical  combina- 
tion of  the  metal  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
Moisture  is  necessary,  and  the  presence  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  apparently  of  importance  When  iron  is 
exposed  to  moist  air,  a  reddish-brown  substance 
(probably  a  mixture  of  iron  oxide,  hydroxide,  and 
carbonate)  is  formed  rapidly  at  the  surface  This 
rust  flakes  off  and  the  process  is  continued  at  the 
new  surface  exposed  The  term  is  often  extended 
to  include  the  corrosion  of  other  metals  besides 
iron  Since  this  metal  is  so  widely  used  both  as 
simple  iron  and  as  steel  in  building  construction 


ended  with  the  Treaty  of  Adnanople  (see  ADRIAN-  and  in  tools,  methods  for  its  protection  against 

OPLE,  TREATY  OF)  and  brought  Russian  influence  rusting  are  important    Paint  is  commonly  used 

in  the  Near  East  to  its  peak.  When,  in  1853,  Russia  Galvanized  iron  is  iron  covered  by  a  protective 

sought  to  obtain  further  concessions  from  Turkey,  layer  of  sine.   Iron  is  also  plated  with  tin  for  pro- 

the  Turks,  backed  by  England  and  France,  de-  tection    Oil  is  used  to  protect  steel  tools  and  in* 

clared  war,  their  allies  entered  the  conflict  m  1804,  struments     Nickel  and  chromium  steels  do  not 


Cross  reference*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  face*  p**e  1. 


rust  and  are  known  as  stainless  (or  rustless)  steels 
Recent  experiments  indicate  that  ships  can  be  pro- 
tected against  corrosion  by  hanging  small  mag- 
nesium plates  all  around  the  ship  below  the  water 
line.  As  a  result  an  electric  current  is  set  up  be- 
tween the  steel  of  the  ship  and  the  magnesium, 
with  the  water  as  the  electrolyte,  slight  decom- 
position of  the  water  touching  the  ship  occurs  and 
corrosion  is  chocked 

Rugton  (rft'stiui),  town  (pop  7,107),  parish  seat  of 
Lincoln  parish,  N  La  ,  E  of  Shreveport,  est  o  1884 
on  a  railroad  It  is  the  trading,  industrial,  and 
cultural  center  of  a  rich  farming  and  dairying 
section  and  is  the  seat  of  Louisiana  Polytechnic 
Institute  (coeducational,  1894) 

rutabaga  see  TURNIP 

Rutebeuf  (rutubuf),  fl  between  1254  and  1285, 
French  poet,  author  of  an  early  miracle  play, 
Le  Miracle  de  Thtophile,  and  of  fabliaux,  alle- 
gories, saints'  lives,  and  satires  His  name  is 
spelled  also  liustebeuf 

Rutgers  University  (rttt'gurz) ,  mainly  at  Now  Bruns- 
wick, N  .1  ,  undenominational,  with  land-grant, 
state,  and  private  support,  for  men  and  women, 
chartered  17(56  as  Queen's  College,  opened  1771 
Rutgers  was  the  eighth  colonial  college,  receiving  a 
royal  charter  from  George  III  in  response  to  the 
petition  of  leaders  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
In  182.5  the  name  was  changed  to  honor  Henry 
Rutgers  (1745-1830),  a  captain  in  the  Revolution 
and  colonel  of  the  Now  York  militia  The  New 
Jersey  legislature  in  1864  designated  the  Rutgers 
Scientific  School  as  the  State  College  for  the  Benefit 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Mornll  Act,  and  m  1917  named  it 
the  State  Univ  of  New  Jersey  In  1924  the  whole 
institution  was  named  Rutgers  Univ  ,  and  in  1945 
it  was  called  the  State  Univ  of  New  Jersey  The 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women  was  established  as 
a  branch  m  1918  In  1940  the  Univ  of  Newark 
(chartered  1933,  organized  by  merging  five  schools) 
was  absorbed,  its  college  of  arts  and  sciences  and 
schools  of  business  administration  and  law  forming 
with  the  college  of  pharmacy  (uu  orporated  in  the 
university  in  1927)  the  Newark  Colleges  of  Rutgers 
Univ  The  university  also  includes  colleges  of  agri- 
culture, arts  and  sciences,  and  engineering,  a  school 
of  education,  University  College,  biological,  min- 
eral, and  economics  and  business  research  bureaus, 
a  psychological  clinic,  a  geology  museum,  a  large 
library,  a  university  press,  and  an  institute  of 
management  and  labor  relations 

Ruth,  George  Herman  (Babe  Ruth),  1895-1948, 
American  baseball  player,  the  greatest  hero  of 
the  national  game,  '  b  Baltimore  When  he  was 
se\en  years  old  his  parents  placed  him  in  St 
Mary's  Industrial  School  (Baltimore),  an  institu- 
tion for  underprivileged  boys  His  davs  at  St 
Mary's  were  spent  m  learning  the  tailor's  tiado  and 
in  practicing  baseball  in  his  spare  time  He  began 
to  play  semiprofessional  ball  in  Pennsylvania  and 
was  signed  to  pitc  li  and  plav  as  an  outfielder  bv  the 
Baltimore  Onoles  (International  League)  in  1914 
That  same  vear  he  wa«  sold  to  the  Boston  Red  Sox 
of  the  American  League  The  left-hander  proved  to 
be  (1914  19)  a  f 01  nudable  hurler  for  the  Red  Sox— 
winning  87  and  losing  44  games  and  winning  three 
world  sencs  games  (one  in  1910,  two  in  1918) — but 
in  1919,  because  of  his  hitting  prowess,  Ruth  was 
shifted  to  the  outfield  In  1920  Ruth  was  sold  to  the 
New  York  Yankees  of  the  American  League,  and 
by  his  batting  feats  and  attractive  personality 
ho  greatly  helped  to  salvage  the  popularity  of 
baseball  after  the  Blac  k  Sox  scandal  He  hit  the 
most  home  runs  per  season  for  several  years  (1919 
21,  1923-24,  1926-30),  tied  for  the  home-run  lead 
in  1918  and  1931,  and  set  the  existing  record 
of  60  "circuit  blows"  for  one  season  m  1927  In 
all,  he  hit  714  home  runs  in  major-league  plav 
while  establishing  many  other  records  Ho  led  the 
Yankees  to  seven  pennants  (1921-23,  192(5-28, 
1932),  and  the  Yankee  Stadium,  built  in  1923, 
came  to  be  known  as  "the  house  that  Ruth  built  " 
With  his  large  frame  and  spindle-thin  legs,  Ruth 
while  on  the  diamond  raptured  the  baseball  fan's 
imagination  with  his  efficient  and  colorful  play — 
eg,  in  the  third  game  of  1932  world  series  he 
indicated  a  spot  in  the  stands  of  the  Chicago 
Cubs'  ball  park  where  he  would  hit  the  ball  and 
iwomptly  blasted  it  there  for  a  home  run  Off  the 
playing  field  "tho  Bambino,"  as  he  was  affec  tion- 
ately  called,  made  headlines  by  his  charitable 
actions — e  g  ,  visiting  sick  children  in  hospitals 
He  was  the  highest-paid  player  of  his  era,  but  took 
several  salary  cuts  before  he  was  traded  by  tho 
Yankees  to  the  Boston  Braves  (National  League)  in 
1935.  He  played  with  the  Braves  while  serving  as 
assistant  manager,  but  soon  (June,  1935)  was  re- 
leased Ho  served  as  coach  for  the  Brooklyn  Dodg- 
ers (National  League)  for  one  season  (1938)  In 
the  1940s  the  Babe,  although  stricken  with  several 
illnesses,  appeared  at  many  benefits  and  charitable 
exhibitions.  A  joar  before  ho  died  he  established 
and  endowed  the  Babe  Ruth  Foundation  to  aid 
underprivileged  youth  He  wrote  How  to  Play 
Baseball  (1931).  See  biographies  by  Tom  Meany 
(1947),  D.  M.  Daniel  (1948),  and  R.  B.  Considme 
(1948). 
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Ruth,  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  eighth  in  order  in 
AY,  a  little  story  laid  in  the  days  of  tho  judges  It 
tells  of  the  fidelity  of  a  Moabite  widow  (Ruth)  to 
her  Jewish  mother-in-law  (Naomi)  and  how  they 
return  to  their  husbands'  home  at  Bethlehem 
There  Ruth  marries  her  kinsman  and  legal  pro- 
tector, Boaz  Boaz  and  Ruth  were  ancestors  of 
David  This  idyl  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
scriptural  stories  Date  and  authorship  of  Ruth 
are  unknown  For  bibliography,  see  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT 

Ruthema  (roothO'neu),  Latinized  form  of  the  word 
Russia  The  term  was  used  in  the  Middle  Ages 
when  the  princes  of  GAUCH  briefly  assumed  the 
title  kings  of  Ruthema  In  modern  times  the  term 
Ruthemans  was  used  in  Austria-Hungary  to  desig- 
nate the  Ukrainian  population  of  tho  NK  Car- 
pathians, divided  among  Hungary,  Austrian  Po- 
land (i  o  ,  G\LICIA),  and  Bukovina.  It  thus  was 
used  in  the  same  sense  that  the  term  Little  Russian 
or  Ukrainian  was  used  in  the  Russian  Empire, 
and  no  ethnical  or  linguistic  distinction  can  bo 
made  between  Ukrainians  and  Ruthemans  Cul- 
turally, however,  tho  Ruthomans  wore  distmc  t 
from  tho  Ukrainians,  especially  after  1596,  when 
the  Orthodox  Chun  h  of  the  Polish  Ukraine  entered 
into  union  with  the  Roman  Churc  h,  and  after 
1649,  when  a  similar  union  was  effected  in  Hun- 
gary The  Rutheman  Uniat*  Churc  h  of  the  Eastern 
rite  (see  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH)  thus  included 
the  majoritv  of  the  Ruthemans  in  the  Austro- 
Hunganan  Monarchy,  while  the  Greek  Oithodox 
Chuich  was  fullv  restored  (17th  cent)  in  the 
Russian  part  of  the  Ukraine  When,  as  will  be 
seen  later  in  this  article,  all  Ruthemans  were 
united  (1945)  m  tho  Soviet  Ukraine,  government 
pressure  resulted  in  tho  secession  of  the  Ruthonian 
Umate  Church  from  Rome  and  it«  reunion  with 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Churc  h  After  1918  the  term 
Ruthema  was  sometimes  applied  to  tho  easternmost 
province  (4,890  sq  mi  ;  pop  c  900,000)  of  Czecho- 
slovakia It  was  also  known  as  Carpathian 
Ukraine,  or  by  its  Czech  name,  Podkarpatskd  Rue 
[Sub-Carpathian  Russia],  or  as  Carpathian  Russia 
UZHGOROD,  the  capital,  and  MUKACHKVO  are  the 
chief  cities  A  largely  mountainous,  agricultural, 
and  pastoral  region,  Carpathian  Russia  was  ruled 
from  the  10th  cent  until  1918  by  Hungary  It 
was  here  that  the  feudal  rule  of  the  Hungarian 
absentee  landlords,  who  owned  virtually  the  entire 
country,  left  its  most  evil  traces  Carpathian 
Russia  in  the  20th  cent  was  one  of  the  most  bac  k- 
ward  regions  of  tho  world  The  peasantry  was 
plunged  in  abysmal  poverty,  ignorance,  and  super- 
stition, the  Jews,  who  formed  a  large  element 
of  the  urban  population,  were  ec  onoinic  ally  better 
off,  but  also  lived  under  quasi-medieval  condi- 
tions (it  was  here  that  the  so-called  wonder 
rabbis  held  their  swav)  Many  Ruthemans  emi- 
grated to  tho  United  States,  whoro  they  exerted 
themselves  vigorously  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
their  home  country  When  m  1919  Carpathian 
Russia  joined  Czechoslovakia,  the  Czechoslovak 
government  made  an  energetic  and  c  osth  ,  but  on 
the  whole  futile,  effort  to  modernize  the  country 
The  peasantry  was  freed  from  its  nearly  servile 
status,  but  the  agrarian  reform  failed  to  break 
up  all  tho  large  estates  Efforts  at  public  edu- 
cation were  moro  successful,  but  could  not  offset 
a  thousand  years  of  ignoraiu  e  The  promise  of 
an  autonomous  politic  al  status  was  not  kept  until 
1938,  when-  as  the  result  of  the  reorganization 
of  Czechoslovakia  after  the  Munu  h  Pac  t — the 

Province  became  autonomous  In  March,  1939, 
'zee  hosloy  akia  was  dismembered,  and  Hungary 
annexed  the  region  It  was  reconquered  late  m 
1944  by  Russian  troops  and  local  guerrillas,  but 
in  1945  (Ve(  hoslovakia,  by  an  agreement  with  the 
USSR,  ceded  the  strategically  important  ptovmce 
Carpathian  Russia  became  the  Transc  arpathian 
oblast  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  The  USSR  having 
also  a<  quired  Galu  la  and  N  Bukoy  ma,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Ruthemans  were  united  with  the 
Ukraine 

ruthenium  (i6T)the'ueum),  rare,  grayish-white  me- 
tallic element  (symbol^Ru,  for  phy  sical  constants, 
see  ELEMENT,  table)  It  is  extremely  hard  and 
slightly  soluble  in  acids  It  unites  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  Ruthenium  forms  c  ornpounds  with  ox- 
ygen (a  number  of  oxides),  sulphur  (a  sulphide), 
chlorine,  and  other  elements  The  element  is  in- 
cluded in  the  platinum  group  of  metals  and  oc  c  ur& 
chiofly  m  platinum  ores  It  resembles  closely 
osmium,  with  which  it  is  associated  in  nature,  as  in 
the  mineral  lauritc  Discovery  of  ruthenium  is  ac- 
credited to  C  E  Claus  (1844),  who  first  prepared 
it  in  a  pure  form,  its  existence  had  been  announced 
previously  by  G  W  Osann,  who  obtained  it  only 
in  an  impure  form  Ruthenium  and  its  compounds 
are  of  no  commercial  importanc  e 

Rutherford,  Daniel  (ru'dhurfurd),  1749-1819, 
Scottish  physician,  botanist,  and  chemist,  uncle  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  He  studied  under  Joseph  Blac  k 
at  the  Univ  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  professor 
of  botanv  and  keeper  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Gar- 
dens from  1786.  In  1772  he  discovered  nitrogen, 
which  he  called  mephitic  air;  he  believed  it  to  be 
air  combined  with  phlogiston 
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Rutherford,  Ernest  Rutherford,  1st  Baron,  1871- 
1937,  British  physicist,  b  New  Zealand.  From 
1898  to  1907  he  was  professor  of  physics  at  Mc- 
Gill  Umv  ;  he  then  served  as  professor  of  physics 
and  director  of  the  physical  laboratory  at  tho  Univ 
of  Manchester  (1907-19)  and  as  Cavendish  pro- 
fessor of  experimental  physics  at  Cambridge 
(from  1919)  He  is  known  especially  for  his  ro- 
scaich  in  radioactivity,  for  which  he  received <the 
1908  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry  His  contribution 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  struc  tore  of  the  atom  is  of 
groat  importance  He  postulated  the  nucleus  of  tho 
atom  as  that  part  in  which  the  mass  is  concentrated 
and  atoms  themselves  as  being  composites  of  hy- 
drogen and  helium  atoms  He  produced  hydrogen 
by  bombarding  the  atoms  of  various  elements,  e  g  , 
nitrogen,  with  helium  particles  He  was  knighted  in 
1914  and  elevated  to  tho  peerage  m  1931  His  works 
include  Radioactive  Transformations  (1906),  The 
Electrical  Structure  of  Matter  (1926),  The  Artificial 
Transmutation  of  the  Klements  (1933),  and  The 
Newer  Alchemy  (1937)  See  biographies  by  A.  S 
Eve  (1939)  and  Norman  Feather  (1940) 

Rutherford,  Joseph  Franklin,  1869-1942,  American 
sectarian  leader,  known  as  "Judge"  Rutherford,  b 
Missouri  He  became  legal  adviser  c  1907  to  a 
group  known  as  Russelbtes,  later  as  JEHOVAH'S 
WITNESSES,  m  1916,  after  the  death  of  Charles  T 
Russell,  he  became  their  leader  His  many  pam- 
phlets and  books  have  been  widely  translated 

Rutherford,  Mark   see  WHITE,  WILLIAM  HALE 

Rutherford,  Samuel,  1600-1661,  Scottish  clergy- 
man His  Exercitatwnes  apologeticae  pro  divina 
gratia  (1636),  upholding  tho  doctrine  of  divine  giace 
against  Armimanism,  caused  his  suspension  from 
his  living  at  Anwoth  on  tho  charge  of  noncon- 
formity to  tho  Acts  of  Episcopacy  He  was  ban- 
ished to  Aberdeen,  where  he  remained  until  the 
National  Covenant  was  drawn  up  in  1638  The 
next  year  ho  was  made  professor  of  divinity  at 
St  Mary's  College,  St  Andrews,  and  later  (1651) 
he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  university  In  164.3 
he  was  one  of  tho  commissioneis  from  Scotland  to 
the  Westminster  Assembly  After  the  Restoration 
he  was  removed  from  his  official  positions,  his  Lex, 
Rex  the  Law  and  the  Prince  (1644)  was  ordeied 
burned,  and  he  was  summoned  (1661)  by  Parlia- 
ment on  a  chaigo  of  treason  He  died  before  he 
could  be  tried  Rutherford's  letters,  first  published 
as  Joshua  Rcdemcus  (1664),  edited  by  A  A  Bonar 
with  a  life  (2  vols  ,  1863)  have  passed  through  a 
numbei  of  editions 

Rutherford  (ru'thurfurd),  suburban  residential  bor- 
ough (pop  15,466),  NE  NJ,  NE  of  Newark, 
laid  out  1862,  me  1881  It  has  pre-Revolutionarv 
houses  Fairleigh  Dickinson  College  (coeducational. 
1942)  is  here 

Rutherfordton,  textile-null  town  (pop  2,326),  co 
seat  of  Rutherford  co  ,  W  N  C  ,  SE  of  Asheville 
in  a  gram,  cotton,  and  truck  area,  founded  1779 

Rutherfurd,  Lewis  Morns  (rti'dhurfrtrd),  1816-92, 
American  physicist,  b  New  York  titv,  grad  Wil- 
liams, 1834  From  1837  to  1849  he  practiced  law 
He  studied  and  experimented  in  celestial  photog- 
raphy, especially  in  spectral  analysis,  m  which  he 
was  a  pioneer,  and  he  invented  several  instruments 
for  hih  work,  including  a  micrometer  and  a  telescope 
specially  fitted  for  astronomical  photography  Ho 
gave  his  instruments  and  collections  of  pho- 
tographs to  Columbia  Univ  ,  of  which  he  was  a 
trustee  (1858-84) 

Rutherelen  (rudh'urglrn).  burgh  (pop  25,157), 
Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  on  the  Clyde  and  SE  of 
Glasgow  It  became  a  royal  burgh  in  1126  under 
David  I  and  was  for  some  time  one  of  tho  leading 
Clyde  ports  Here,  in  1679,  the  Covenanters 
published  the  Declaration  and  Testament  which 
preceded  the  battles  of  Drumclog  and  Both  well 
Bridge  The  ancient  castle  was  taken  by  Robert 
the  Bruce  in  1313  and  burned  by  Jamos  Stuart, 
earl  of  Murray,  in  1568  The  burgh's  industry  in- 
cludes the  making  of  chemicals  There  are  coal 
mines  in  the  vie  mity 

Ruthm  (rl'thln,  roo'dhm),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  2,912,  1943  estimated  pop  3,500),  Denbigh- 
shire, Wales,  on  the  Clwvd  There  are  runiy  of  a 
castle  built  in  the  late  13th  or  early  14th  cent 
and  dismantled  by  tho  par  1 1  amen  tan  an  s  in  1646 

Ruthven  (rl'vun,  rooth'vun),  name  of  a  noble 
family  in  Scotland,  believed  to  trace  its  ancestry 
to  Thor,  a  Saxon  or  Dane,  who  in  the  time  of  King 
David  I  settled  in  Sc  otland  The  name  is  derived 
from  lands  in  Perthshire,  held  by  the  fanul> , 
several  members  of  which  were  in  the  16th  cent 
earls  of  Gowrie  Sir  William  de  Ruthven,  d  1528, 
was  tho  1st  lord  of  Ruthven,  tho  title  being  con- 
ferred by  James  III  in  1488  His  grandson, 
Patnck  Ruthven,  3d  lord  of  Ruthven,  1520 '-1566, 
was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Protestant  doctrines. 
He  ac  ted  on  various  commissions  appointed  by  the 
lords  of  the  congregation  to  deal  with  the  queen 
regent,  Mary  of  Guise,  and  with  Elizabeth,  queen 
of  England,  and  he  served  later  as  privy  councilor 
to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  He  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  murder  of  RIZZIO  and  wrote  a  memoir  of  the 
affair  which  still  exists  in  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum  He  took  refuge  in  England,  where  he 
died  shortly  after  His  son,  William  Ruthven,  4th 
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lord  of  Ruthven,  154F-1684,  waa  created  1st  earl 
of  Gowue  in  1581  Associated  with  his  father  in 
the  murder  of  Rizzio,  he  also  fled  to  England, 
where  he  remained  until  pardoned  (1567)  by  the 
queen.  He  took  part  in  the  opposition  to  Bothwell 
artd  was  active  against  Mary  Queen  of  Soots.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  confederated  nobles  who 
planned  and  carried  out  the  "raid  of  Ruthven" 
(1682),  to  got  possession  of  the  person  of  James  VI 
and  bring  about  the  dismissal  of  hie  favorites,  in 
the  name  of  religion  and  the  liberties  of  the  king- 
dom After  being  held  for  a  time  in  Ruthven 
Castle  and  in  Edinburgh,  the  king  escaped  Al- 
though pardoned  m  1583,  the  earl  of  Gowrie  later 
fell  under  condemnation,  when  the  conspirators 
were  declared  traitors  by  the  convention  of  the 
estates.  Ordered  to  France,  he  delayed  Mailing  and 
carried  on  a  correspondence  plotting  another  con- 
spiracy Tued  for  high  treason,  he  was  found 
guilty  and  beheaded  in  May,  1584  In  1600,  the 
name  and  dignity  of  the  family  were  extinguished 
and  the  estate  annexed  to  the  crown  in  consequence 
of  the  Gowrie  conspiracy,  a  mysterious  incident 
that  resulted  in  the  killing  of  the  two  sons  of  the 
1st  earl  of  Gowrie  for  having  made  an  attempt  upon 
the  person  of  the  king  They  were  John  Ruthven, 
3d  earl  of  Gowrie  and  6th  lord  of  Ruthven,  1578  >- 
1600,  and  his  brother,  Alexander  Ruthven,  1680*>~ 
1600  Their  dead  bodies  were  indicted  and  pro- 
nounced by  Parliament  guilty  of  high  treason 
Descended  in  a  collateral  line,  Patrick  Ruthven, 
15737-1651,  won  distinction  in  the  service  of  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  Later  he  supported  the 
cause  of  Charles  I  in  Scotland  and  England,  even- 
tually serving  as  general  in  chief  of  the  royalist 
forces  (1643-44)  He  was  created  Lord  Ruthven  of 
Ettnck  in  1639,  earl  of  Forth  in  1642,  and  earl  of 
Brentford  in  1644  He  had  no  sons,  and  his  titles 
became  extinct 

Ruthven,  Alexander  Grant  (rooth'vun),  1882  -, 
American  zoologist,  b.  Hull,  Iowa,  grad  Morning- 
side  College  (B  S  ,  1903).  He  was  instructor  and 
professor  of  zoology  (1906-29)  and  president  (from 
1929)  of  the  Univ  of  Michigan.  His  special  studies 
were  on  amphibia  and  reptiha  Among  his  works  is 
A  Naturalist  in  a  University  Museum  (1931) 

rutile  (roo'tel.  -til),  mineral,  one  of  the  three  forms 
in  which  titanium  dioxide  is  found  It  crystallizes 
in  the  tetragonal  system,  crystals  being  common, 
twins  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  rosettes  (six- 
lings  and  eighthnga)  are  not  unusual  Iron  is 
generally  present,  the  mineral  is  typically  brown- 
ish red,  though  there  are  black  varieties  The  most 
common  titanium  mineral,  rutile  is  of  wide  oc- 
currence in  igneous  rocks,  e  g.,  granite,  sedimen- 
tary rocks,  e  g  ,  granular  limestone  or  dolomite, 
ana  metamorphic  rocks,  o  g ,  gneiss  and  mica 
achist.  It  is  found  in  Switzerland,  Norway,  and 
some  other  parts  of  Europe,  in  various  parts  of  the 
tfnited  States,  and  in  Brazil 

Rutland  or  Rutlandshire  (rut'lundshlr) ,  inland  coun- 
ty (161  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop  17,401,  1948  estimated 
pop  19,260),  central  England  The  county  town  is 
Oakham  Smallest  of  the  English  shires  (though 
not  of  the  administrative  counties),  both  in  area 
and  in  population,  it  has  a  rolling  terrain  and  is 
largely  devoted  to  farming  and  pasturage  It  is 
drained  by  the  Welland  river  Rutland  was  organ- 
ized as  a  shire  by  the  12th  cent ,  but  its  history  is 
largely  associated  with  that  of  its  neighboring  coun- 
ties See  Victoria  History  of  Rutland  (2  vols  , 
1908-35) 

Rutland.  1  Town  (pop  2,1  SI),  central  Mass  ,  NW 
of  Worcester,  settled  1716,  me  1722  Private, 
veterans',  and  state  tuberculosis  hospitals  are 
here  The  site  of  a  camp  for  Burgoy  ne's  defeated 
troops  after  Saratoga  is  marked  2  City  (pop 
17,082),  co  seat  of  Rutland  co  ,  W  Vt ,  at  the 
junction  of  Otter  and  East  creeks,  settled  1770, 
inc.  as  a  village  1847,  as  a  city  1893.  Rutland  town 
(pop  1,350,  chartered  1761),  surrounding  the  city, 
formerly  also  included  the  present  Proctor  and 
West  Rutland  towns  Claimants  under  New  York 
grants  gave  the  early  community  some  trouble,  in 
the  Revolution  two  forts  were  built  m  the  town 
Marble  quarrying  began  c  1845  and  flourished 
particularly  after  Redfield  Proctor  organized  the 
industry.  Marble  is  no  longer  quarried  here,  but 
Rutland  is  a  railroad  center,  with  varied  industries 
Among  notable  buildings  in  the  city  are  the  old 
Federal  Building,  now  a  public  library,  the  new 
Federal  Building  (1933),  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  Christ  the  King  (1929)  John  Deere  was 
born  in  Rutland  A  flood  occutred  in  1947,  when 
a  dam  on  the  East  Creek  broke 

Rutlandshire,  England  see  RUTLAND,  county. 

Rutledge,  Ann,  1813^-1836,  American  heroine  of  a 
romantic  story  concerning  Abraham  Lincoln  Her 
father  kept  the  inn  at  New  Salem,  111 ,  where  Lin- 
coln lived  from  1831  to  1837  Her  sudden  death 
from  "brain  fever"  on  Aug.  25,  1835,  grieved 
Lincoln  deeply ,  and  from  this  one  known  fact  Wil- 
liam H.  Herndon  Lincoln's  old  law  partner  and 
biographer,  wove  the  famous  story  of  Lincoln's 
alleged  great  romantic  love  for  the  girl.  Herndon 
sent  the  story  on  its  way  into  the  Lincoln  legend 
(where  it  is  still  firmly  embedded)  in  a  lecture  at 
Springfield,  111.,  on  Nov.  16,  1866,  in  which  he 
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declared  that  Lincoln  had  said  his  heart  was  buried 
with  Ann  Rutledge.  Herndon  and  Lincoln's  wife. 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  had  always  cordially  despised 
each  other,  and  this  story  about  Lincoln  and  Ann 
Rutledge  was  naturally  a  cruel  blow  to  a  woman 
who  had  already  suffered  much.  Mary  Lincoln  in- 
sisted that  the  story  was  false,  and,  in  truth,  Hern- 
don's  "evidence,"  preserved  in  the  Herndon-Weik 
manuscripts,  W  shaky  and  contradictory  Actually, 
Ann  was  engaged  to  Lincoln's  friend  John  McNa- 
mar,  who  was  away  from  New  Salem  at  the  time 
of  Lincoln's  alleged  courtship.  Partisans  of  the 
Herndon  story  say,  again  without  any  reliable  evi- 
dence, that  McNamar  had  deserted  Ann  and  that 
she  had  entered  into  a  conditional  understanding 
with  Lincoln  In  1890  Ann's  remains  were  removed 
from  the  old  Concord  cemetery  near  New  Salem 
and  remterrod  in  Oakland  cemetery  near  Peters- 
burg, 111 ,  where  in  1921  was  erected  a  monument, 
bearing  the  passage  in  Edgar  Lee  Masters's  Spoon 
River  Anthology  referring  to  her. 

Rutledge,  Edward,  1749-1800,  American  Revolu- 
tionary patriot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, b  Charleston,  S  C  ,  brother  of  John 
Rutledge  Ho  studied  law  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
London,  and  was  admitted  (1772)  to  the  English 
bar  Ho  returned  to  America  and  was  a  member 
(1774-77)  of  the  Continental  Congress  He  held 
many  official  posts  in  both  nation  and  state  Rut- 
ledge  was  captured  (1780)  by  the  British  at  the 
fall  of  Charleston  He  was  governor  of  South 
Carolina  from  1798  to  1800 

Rutledge,  John,  1739-1800,  American  jurist  and 
statesman,  b  Charleston,  S  C  ,  brother  of  Edward 
Rutledge  After  studying  law  m  London,  he  began 
practice  in  Charleston,  S  C.,  in  1761  He  rose  to 
prominence  when  very  young,  was  a  member 
(1762)  of  the  provincial  assembly,  attorney  general 
of  South  Carolina'(1764-65),  and  a  delegate  (1765) 
to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  where  he  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  drafted  the  petition  to  the 
House  of  Lords  He  twue  (1774-76,  1782-83)  was 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  mean- 
while held  strong  sway  as  president  (1776-78)  of 
his  state  and  later  (1779-82)  as  governor  As  dele- 
gate (1787)  to  the  Federal  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, Rutledge  played  an  important  role  in  the 
drafting  of  the  U  S  Constitution,  and  then  (1788) 
was  a  member  of  the  state  ratifying  convention 
After  he  served  (1789-91)  as  Associate  Justice  of 
the  U  S  Supreme  Court,  he  was  chief  justice  of 
South  Carolina  In  1795  he  was  nominated  Chief 
Justice  of  the  U  S  Supremo  Court,  but  the  Senate 
refused  to  confirm  the  appointment  See  biography 
by  Richard  Barry  (1942) 

Rutledge,  Wiley  Blount,  1894-1949,  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  U.S  Supreme  Court  (1943-49),  b, 
Cloverport,  Ky  ,  grad  Univ  of  Wisconsin,  1914, 
LL  B  Univ  of  Colorado,  1922  He  became  (1924) 
associate  professor  of  law  at  the  Univ  of  Colorado 
and  later  was  (1926-35)  professor  and  dean  of  the 
law  school  at  Washington  Univ  He  also  was 
(1935-39)  professor  and  dean  at  the  State  Univ  of 
Iowa  law  school  He  was  associate  justice  of  the 
U  S  Court  of  Appeals,  District  of  Columbia,  when 
President  F  D  Roosevelt  appointed  him  to  the 
Supreme  Court  Rutledge  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
court's  outspoken  defenders  of  civil  liberties 

Riith  (rut'le")  or  Grutli  (grut'le),  meadow,  Un  can- 
ton, Switzerland,  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne  Here,  according  to  the  legend  of  William 
TELL,  representatives  of  Un,  Hchwyz,  and  Unter- 
walden  met  in  1307  to  swear  the  Rtitli  Oath,  on 
which  Swiss  freedom  was  founded  The  discovery 
in  the  19th  cent,  of  a  written  alliance  of  the  three 
cantons,  dated  Aug  1,  1291,  took  away  from  the 
historic  important  e  of  the  Ruth  meeting 

Ruwenzori  (roo"wunzo'r6),  mountain  range,  cen- 
tral Africa,  on  the  Uganda-Belgian  Congo  border 
Albert  Nyanza  is  to  the  north  and  Edward  Nyanza 
to  the  south  The  snow-capped  summits  of  the 
range  include  Mt  Margherita  (10,798  ft ),  named 
for  the  queen  of  Victor  Emmanuel  III  of  Italy,  and 
Mt  Alexandra  (16,750  ft ),  named  for  the  queen  of 
Edward  VII  of  England  The  ranee  may  be  the 
sermfabulous  "Mountains  of  the  Moon,  errone- 
ously supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  the  source  of 
the  Nile  The  duke  of  the  Abruzzi  explored  (1906) 
the  range  See  P  M  Synge,  Mountain*  of  the  Moon 
(1938) 

Ruysbroeck,  John,  Dutch  Jan  van  Ruusbroec  (rois'- 
br<56k,  yan'  van  rois'brook),  1293-1381,  Brabantine 
monk,  an  outstanding  Roman  Catholic  mystic  He 
was  an  Augustmian  canon  In  middle  age  he  re- 
tired to  a  hermitage  at  Groenendael  (near  Brussels) , 
where  ho  was  pnor  of  a  small  community  His 
sanctity  and  good  counsel  attracted  visitors  from 
afar,  and  Tauler  and  Gerard  GROOTE  were  among 
his  mends  On  Gerard  his  influence  was  so  great 
that  John  is  regarded  as  a  forerunner  of  the  Broth- 
ers of  the  Common  Life  His  mystical  treatises 
are  classics  of  Middle  Dutch  literature  and  of 
Christian  mysticism  There  are  English  trans- 
lations of  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Begumes  (1913); 
The  Adornment  of  the  Spiritual  Marriage  with  The 
Sparkling  Stone  and  The  Book  of  Supreme  Truth 
(1916),  and  The  Kingdom  of  the  Lover*  of  Gad  (1919) 
His  cult  is  widespread  among  Roman  Catholics 


of  N  Europe.  He  waa  beatified  In  1908.  See 
Vincent  Scully,  A  Mediaeval  Mystic  (1911). 
Ruysdael,  Jacob  van*  see  RUISBABL,  JACOB  VAM. 
Ruyter.  Michiel  Adriaanszoon  d«  (mekheT  a'dreftn- 
son"  du  roi'tur),  1607-76,  Dutch  admiral.  His  life 
was  spent  in  the  Dutch  mercantile  and  naval  serv- 
ice. He  fought  under  TROMP  in  the  first  (1662-44) 
of  the  DUTCH  WARS  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Second  Dutch  War  (1664-67)  by  the  capture  of 
English  holdings  on  the  Gold  and  Guinea  coasts. 
He  saved  the  Dutch  fleet  in  a  brilliant  withdrawal 
after  defeat  at  North  Foreland  (Aug  4,  1666)  and 
burned  (1667)  English  ships  in  the  Mod  way.  With 
Tromp  he  led  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Third  Dutch 
War  (1672-78)  and  saved  (1672)  Dutch  ports  from 
attack  by  the  English  and  French.  Despite  his 
protests  over  the  conditions  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  (1675) ,  where  he  was 
mortally  wounded  at  Messina 
Ruzicka,  Leopold  (la'Spdlt  roo'tslkd.roo'zhSchka), 
1887-,  Swiss  chemist,  b  Yugoslavia.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  the  school  of  technology  at 
Zurich  (1923-26  and  from  1929)  and  lectured  at 
the  Univ.  of  Utrecht  (1926-29).  He  investigated 
the  chemical  structure  of  sterols,  including  vitamin 
D  and  the  sex  hormones,  and  developed  the  degra- 
dation synthesis  of  hormones  from  sterols  By  this 
process  he  produced  androBterone  and  testosterone 
For  this  work  on  hormones  he  shared  with  Adolf 
Butenandt  the  1939  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry. 
Ruzicka,  Rudolph  (roozPku),  1883-,  American  art- 
ist, b  Bohemia  He  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  as  a  child  Ruzicka,  with  study  at  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  and  long  experience  in  the 
graphic  arts,  established  himself  early  as  a  dis- 
tinguished wood  engraver  and  an  etcher  He  gained 
general  admiration  as  one  of  the  leading  book  illus- 
trators and  also  as  a  book  designer  and  the  designer 
of  a  type  face,  Fan  field  He  wrote  Thomas  Bewick, 
Engraver  (1943) 
Ryan,  city  (pop  1,115),  S  Okla.,  near  the  Red 

River,  founded  1892 

Ryan,  Loch  (16kh  rl'un),  long  narrow  inlet,  Wig- 
townshire, Scotland,  at  the  southern  entrance  of 
the  Firth  of  Clyde  It  is  9  mi  long  and  c  1>$  mi 
wide  and  provides  a  good  harbor  which  is  shel- 
tered by  hills 

Ryazan  (ryuzan'yu).  city  (pop  95,358),  capital  of 
Ryazan  oblast,  central  European  RSFSR,  on  the 
Oka  river  and  8E  of  Moscow  It  is  an  agricultural 
processing  center,  with  flour  mills,  fruit  canneries, 
distilleries,  and  tanneries,  and  it  manufactures 
agricultural  machinery  The  city,  originally  called 
Pereyeslavl-Ryazanski,  became  the  capital  of  the 
Ryazan  principality  when  the  Mongols  destroyed 
Old  Ryazan  (see  SPABSK-RYAZANBKI)  in  1237  It 
was  annexed  by  Moscow  in  1520  Late  in  1941,  in 
the  Second  World  War,  Ryazan  was  the  objective 
of  a  German  column  in  the  double-pronged  attack 
on  Moscow,  but  the  German  advance  was  stopped 
before  it  reached  the  city  Ryazan  retains  much 
medieval  architecture  and  has  picturesque  churches 
with  many-colored  domes  and  gilded  ornaments  A 
kremhn  wall,  dating  from  1208,  surrounds  two 
former  monasteries  built  in  the  15th  and  the  17th 
cent  The  former  archiepiscopal  palace  is  now  a 
museum 

Rybinsk,  RSFSR  see  SHCHBBBAKOV 
Rybinsk  Reservoir  (rf'Wn.sk),  artificial  lake,  area 
1 ,800  sq  mi ,  N  central  European  RSFSR  It  was 
formed  in  1941  between  the  upper  Volga  and  its 
left  affluents,  the  Mologa  and  Sheksna,  with  the 
completion  of  the  dam  and  hydroelectric  station  at 
Shcherbakov  The  filling  of  the  reservoir  flooded 
the  former  <  ity  of  Mologa.  The  reservoir  is  part 
of  the  MARIINSK  SYSTEM  of  waterways 
Rybnik  (rlb'nek),  town  (pop.  23,052),  Silesia  prov  , 
SW  Poland,  on  the  Ruda  river  Originally  a  fish 
hatchery  (established  c  1100)  noted  for  its  carp,  it 
is  now  an  industrial  center  manufacturing  metal 
products  and  chemicals  It  passed  from  Germany 
to  Poland  in  1921 

Rydberg,  Abraham  Viktor  (a'brahtun  vlk't6r  rud'- 
beryu),  1828-95,  Swedish  philosopher,  poet,  and 
novelist  He  was  a  member  of  the  Swedish  acade- 
my His  novel  The  Last  Athenian  (1859,  Enp  tr., 
1869)  was  a  study  of  Hellenic  versus  Christian 
ideals  In  his  biblical  criticism  he  opposed  the 
fundamentalist  views  of  his  day  His  poetry  was 
distinguished  for  its  lyric  quality  and  for  its  purity 
of  style  and  language  See  C  W.  Stork,  Anthology 
of  Swedish  Lyrics  (rev  ed  ,  1930). 
Rydberg,  Per  Axel  (rld'burg),  1860-1931,  American 
botanist,  b  Sweden,  grad.  Univ  of  Nebraska,  1891. 
He  was  associated  with  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  from  1899  Rydberg  was  an  authority 
on  plants  of  the  W  -  United  States.  Besides 
articles  in  various  botanical  journals  and  mono- 
graphs on  several  plant  groups  (among  them  the 
saxifrages,  the  rose  family,  and  the  potentillas), 
he  wrote  Catalogue  of  the  Flora  of  Montana  and  the 
Yellowstone  Notional  Park  (1000),  Flora  of  Colo- 
rado (1906),  Flora  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Ad- 
jacent Plaint  (1017),  Key  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Flora  (1919),  and  Flora  of  the  Praines  and  Plow* 
of  Central  North  America  (1932). 
Ryde  (rid),  municipal  borough  (pop.  10,520),  on  the 
isle  of  Wight,  England,  on  the  Spithead  and  NE  of 
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tt  is  one  of  the  loading  resorts  of  the 

_-,  JerT  Albert  Pinkham,  1847-W17,  American  paint- 
er,  b  New  Bedford,  Mass.  In  1867  the  family 
moved  to  Now  York.  There  he  studied  with  W  E 
Marshall,  the  engraver,  and  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  but  he  was  largely  self-taught. 
Except  for  a  brief  trip  abroad  in  1893,  most  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  New  York,  where  he  lived  as  a 
lecluse  in  a  room  10  ft  by  12,  devoting  his  whole 
energy  to  his  paintings,  on  which  he  worked  over 
and  over,  often  for  yeats  Ryder  was  indifferent  to 
most  comforts  and  all  material  success  Despite  his 
solitary  life  and  extreme  preoccupation  with  his  art, 
he  had  devoted  fnends  and  admirers.  He  experi- 
mented constantly  with  tho  oil  medium  and  pro- 
duced onlv  about  150  canvases  These  are  now 
considered  among  tho  finest  American  works  of 
ait  Although  umall  m  size,  they  have  grandeur  of 
design  and  feeling,  great  luminosity,  and  subtle 
coloi  Moonlight  and  the  sea  predominate  in 
Ryder's  highly  imaginative  paintings,  which  are 
remarkable  in  their  power  to  evoke  a  lonely  and 
poetic  mood  Notable  examples  are  in  most  of  tho 
important  American  galleries,  the  Brooklyn  and 
Meti  opohtan  museums  and  the  National  and  Phil- 
lips Memoi  lal  galleries,  Washington,  D  C  ,  havo 
the  laigest  collections  Toilers  of  the  Sea  (Metro- 
politan MUR  ) ,  Dfath  on  a  Pale  Horse  (Cleveland 
Mus  ),  and  The  Flying  Dutchman  (National  Gall  , 
Washington,  DC)  are  much  loved  and  character- 
istic works  See  studies  by  F.  F  Sherman  (1920) 
andF  M.  Price  (1932) 

Rydz-Snugly  or  Smigly-Rydz,  Edward,  (rlts'-shmeV- 
wl),  Pol  Rydz-Amigly,  1886-1943',  Polish  states- 
man He  served  under  PILBUDSKI  in  tho  Polish 
Legion  (1914-17),  m  the  war  with  tho  USSR  (1920), 
and  in  the  coup  d'etat  of  1926  According  to 
Pilsudski's  wish,  he  succeeded  him  (1935)  as  in- 
spector of  the  army,  in  1936  he  was  named  "first 
( itizcn  after  the  president"  and  marshal  of  Poland 
\s  virtual  dictator,  he  fostered  the  OZON  (Camp  of 
National  Umtv),  a  government  party  which  domi- 
nated the  parliament  When  Germany  and  the 
USSR  invaded  Poland,  he  fled  (Sept,  1939)  to 
Rumania 

Rye,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  3,947,  1943  es- 
timated pop  4,150),  Sussex  East,  England,  near 
the  English  Channel  and  NE  of  Hastings  It  was, 
like  Winchelsea,  one  of  tho  "ancient  towns"  added 
to  the  CINQUB  PORTS  under  Richard  1  It  had 
good  trade,  but  decayed  after  the  recession  of  the 
sea  early  in  the  19th  cent  There  are  remains  of  an 
ancient  friary,  a  large  Norman  aud  Early  English 
church,  the  12th-century  Ypres  Tower,  and  a 
school  (Po<  o<  k's,  1636)  It  is  a  resort  of  artists  and 
authors  John  Fletcher  was  born  here 
Rye.  1  Town  (pop.  1,246),  SE  N  H  ,  S  of  Ports- 
mouth, me  1837.  The  villages  Rye  and  Rvo 
Beach  are  HU  luded  The  first  settlement  was  made 
in  1623  by  David  Thomson  at  Odiorne's  Point 
The  Atlantic  Air  Aradem>  for  boys  (1945)  is  at 
Rye  Beach  2  City  (pop  9,865),  SE  NY,  in 
West<  heater  co  ,  on  Long  Island  Sound  between 
Port  Chester  and  Mamaroneck,  settled  1660,  me 
as  a  village  1904,  as  a  city  1942  It  is  a  residential 
suburb  of  New  York  Rye  Beach  int hides  the 
amusement  park  Playland 

rye,  staple  faim  gram  crop  (Secale  cereale),  grown 
m  many  parts  of  the  world  but  especially  important 
in  Central  and  N  Europe  It  seems  to  have  been 
domesticated  later  than  wheat.  Wheie  it  grows 
well,  wheat  is  preferred,  but  ryo  will  produce  a  good 
crop  on  soil  too  poor  to  produce  a  good  crop  of 
wheat  live  bread  is  tho  usual  bread  in  some 
countiies,  e  g  ,  Geimany  and  Sweden  A  bread  of 
lighter  coloi,  also  called  rye  broad,  is  made  of  rye 
flour  mixed  with  wheat  floui  As  a  grain  foi  live- 
stock, rye  is  commonly  mixed  with  other  grains,  all 
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being  ground  together  and  fed  as  a  moistened 
mash.  Rye  is  much  used  as  a  distillers'  gram  in 
making  whisky  and  gin  The  tough  straw  of  rye  is 
valued  for  many  purposes,  e  g  ,  thatching  for  roofs 
and  stuffing  for  horse  collars.  ERGOT  is  a  fungus 
disease  of  rye;  the  fungus  is  poisonous  and  may 
Wild  rye  and  lyme 


make  the  rye  unsafe  to  use         „  . 

grass  are  names  for  several  grasses  belonging  to 
tho  genus  Elymus,  some  of  which  are  occasionally 
planted  as  ornamentals  or  used  for  binding  sand. 
See  H  K  Wilson,  Gram  CropH  (1948) 

Ryegate,  town  (pop  1,105),  NE  Vt ,  K  of  Barre,  on 
the  Connecticut,  chartered  1763,  settled  1773  It 
includes  East  Ryegate,  a  paper-mill  village 

rye  grass,  short-lived  perennial  grass  of  leafy,  tufted 
habit  Two  species  are  grown  in  the  United  States 
— Italian  rye  grass  (Loliurn  multiflon»rn) ,  the  lead- 
ing hay  grass  of  Europe,  and  English  or  perennial 
rye  grass  (L  perenne)  Both  are  sowed,  often  mixed 
with  other  grains,  in  parts  of  the  United  States 
where  winters  are  mild,  for  pasturage  andjfor  tem- 
porary and  winter  lawns  Perennial  rye  grass  was 
probably  the  first  of  all  perennial  grasses  to  be  cul- 
tivated pure  foi  forage  Poison  rye  grass  or  darnel 
(L  temulentum) ,  which  is  reputed  to  be  poisonous 
and  grows  in  gram  fields  and  waste  places,  is 
thought  to  be  tho  tares  of  the  Bible  Western  rye 
grass  or  slender  wheat  grass  (Agropyron  pauciflorum) 
provides  nutritious  forage 

Rye  House  Plot,  conspiracy  (April,  1683)  to  assas- 
sinate Charles  II  and  his  brother  James,  duke  of 
York  (later  James  II),  as  thev  passed  by  Rumbold's 
Rye  House  in  Essex  on  the  road  from  London  to 
Newmarket  However,  the  king  did  not  make  the 
^ournoy,  the  plot,  which  was  an  offshoot  of  an  older 
insurrection  plot  hatched  by  the  1st  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury,  was  revealed  Lord  William  RUBSBLL  and 
Algernon  SIDNEY  wore  executed,  although  proof  of 
their  guilt  was  not  definitely  established. 

Ryerson,  Egerton  (Adolphus  Egerton  Ryerson) 
(rl'ursiln),  1803-82,  Canadian  clergyman  and  edu- 
cator, b  Ontario,  son  of  a  United  Empire  Loyal- 
ist Entering  (1825)  the  Methodist  ministry,  he 
was  a  founder  (1829)  and  the  first  editor  of  the 
Christian  Guardian,  a  Methodist  periodical,  which 
undei  his  guidance  achieved  wide  circulation  His 
attack  (1826)  on  the  powerful  Church  of  England 
clergyman,  John  Strachan,  on  the  questions  of  the 
clergy  reserves  and  ecclesiastical  control  of  edu- 
cation, was  the  beginning  of  manv  years  of  po- 
litical controversy,  in  the  course  of  which  Ryerson 
published  a  number  of  pamphlets  In  the  field  of 
education,  his  achievements  were  notable  Ryerson 
was  a  founder  and  first  president  (1841)  of  Victoria 
College,  Cobourg  (later  Victoria  Univ )  For  32 
years  (1844-76)  he  was  superintendent  of  public 
schools  in  Upper  Canada  The  school  system  of 
Ontario,  which  was  largely  of  his  creating,  served 
as  the  model  for  other  provincial  school  systems  in 
Canada  He  founded  and  edited  (1848-76)  tho 
Journal  of  Education  and  wrote  The  Loyalists  of 
Amenca  (1880)  and  a  history  of  Canadian  Method- 
ism (1882)  See  biographies  bv  Nathanael  Bur- 
wash  (rev  cd  ,  1926)  and  C  B  Sissons  (Vol  I, 
1937,  Vol.  II,  1948),  J  H  Putnam,  Egerton  Ryerson 
and  Education  in  Upper  Canada  (1912) 

Rykov,  Aleksey"  Ivanovich  (ulylksyft'eva'nuvIchrS'- 
k6f),  1881-1938,  Russian  revolutionist  One  of 
Lenin's  chief  lieutenants,  he  became  commissar  for 
the  ulterior  after  the  October  Revolution  of  1917 
On  Lenin's  death  (1924)  he  supported  Stalin  against 
Trotsky  and  became  chairman  of  the  council  of 
commissars  (i  e  ,  premier  of  the  USSR),  a  post 
which  he  occupied  until  1930,  when  ho  was  accused 
of  "rightist  deviation,"  because  of  his  opposition  to 
Stalin's  drastic  collectivization  program  He  re- 
canted in  1931  and  was  given  cabinet  posts  of 
secondary  importance  In  1936  he  was  implicated 
in  testimony,  given  in  the  party  purge  trials,  which 
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linked  him  with  the  murder  of  KIKOV  in  1984  and 
with  a  Trotsky-inspired  plot  to  assassinate  Stalin 
He  pleaded  guilty  in  the  public  treason  trial  of  1938 
and  was  executed. 

Ryks  Museum:  see  RUKS  MUSEUM 

Ryraer,  Thomas  (rl'mur),  1641-1713,  English  critic 
and  historiographer,  educated  at  Cambridge  Ho 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1673  but  turned  his  efforts 
to  liteiature,  especially  drama  He  was  fanatically 
hostile  in  his  criticism  of  contemporary  dramatists 
in  his  treatise  The  Tragedies  of  the  Last  Age  (Ib77), 
and  in  A  Short  View  of  Tragedy  (1692)  he  labeled 
Shakspero's  Othttto  "a  bloody  farce  without  salt  or 
savoui  "  Made  historiographer  royal  in  1692, 
Rymer  began  (1611,1)  to  edit  a  woik  bringing  to- 
gether all  public  documents  showing  relations  bo- 
tween  England  and  othei  nations  fiom  1101  to 
1654  This  work,  called  Foedera  (1704-36),  was 
modeled  after  Leibniz's  Codex  juris  gentium  diplo- 
maticus,  the  last  5  of  the  20  volumes  were  edited  by 
Robert  Sanderson  See  preface  to  T.  D  Hardy's 
Syllabus  of  Kymer' 8  "Foedera"  (1869-85). 

Ryswick,  Netherlands  see  RIJSWUK 

Ryswick,  Treaty  of,  1697,  the  pac  t  which  ended  the 
War  of  the  GRAND  ALLIANCE  It  was  a  setback  for 
Louis  XIV,  who  kept  Strasbourg  but  lost  most 
other  conquests  made  after  1679  Commercial  con- 
cessions were  granted  the  DuU  h,  the  independence 
of  Savoy  was  re<ogmzed,  and  William  III  was 
acknowledged  king  of  England 

Ryukyu  Islands  (rCoo'kvoo),  Jap  Ruykyu-rctto  or 
Nanuei-shoto  [southwest  group],  archipelago  (1,803 
sq  mi  ,  1940  pop  759,683),  extieme  W  Pacific,  be- 
tween Formosa  and  Kyushu  island,  Japan  The 
chain,  650  mi  long,  separated  the  East  China 
Sea  on  the  west  from  the  Philippine  Sea  on  the  east 
and  has  three  principal  groups — Amami-gunto  m 
the  north  and  the  Okinawa  Islands  and  Sakiahima 
Islands  in  the  south  The  major  islands  are 
mountainous  and  of  volcanic  origin,  the  smaller 
ones  relatively  flat  and  of  coral  formation.  They 
are  frequently  visited  by  typhoons  Semitropical 
pioducts — sugar  cane,  sweet  potatoes,  pmea'pples, 
and  bananas — are  grown,  and  there  is  some  in- 
dustry on  OKINAWA  The  inhabitants,  who  speak  a 
language  said  to  be  related  to  Amu,  had  an  ancient 
independent  kingdom  with  its  capital  at  Shuri  on 
Okinawa  The  Chinese  invaded  it  in  the  7th  cent, 
and  began  to  exact  tribute  in  the  14th  cent.  In  the 
17th  cent  the  Japanese  prince  of  Satsuma  invaded 
the  islands,  which  henceforth  paid  tribute  to  both 
China  and  Japan  until  China  relinquished  (1874) 
all  claims  to  Japan  In  1879  the  Ryukyus  were 
incorporated  into  the  Japanese  empire  Okinawa 
and  the  Sakishima  Islands  were  in  Okinawa  pre- 
fecture, Amami-gunto  was  in  Kagoshima  prefec- 
ture After  the  Second  World  War,  in  which  a 
crucial  battle  was  won  by  the  Americans  on  Oki- 
nawa, the  island  groups  were  placed  (Aug  ,  1946) 
under  a  U  S  military  governor  at  NAHA.  Other 
forms  of  the  name  are  Lu-chu,  Loo-choo,  Liu-kiu, 
Liu-ch'iu,  and  Riukm 

Rzeszow,  Pol  Rzeszow  (zhe'shoof ) ,  city  (pop 
29,407),  SE  Poland  It  is  a  commercial  center  and 
the  seat  of  a  metal  industry  It  passed  to  Austria 
in  1772  and  reveited  to  Poland  in  1919  Rzeezow 
prov  (e  7,000  sq  mi  ,  pop  1,535,400)  mostly  an 
arable  lowland  in  the  north,  rises  to  the  Carpa- 
thians in  the  bouth  Its  mineral  deposits  include  oil, 
iron,  manganese,  copper,  and  salt.  The  main  cities 
besides  Rzeszow  are  Przemysl  and  Jaroslaw. 

Rzhev  (urzheT),  city  (pop  54,081),  central  RSFSR, 
WNW  of  Moscow  and  on  the  Volga  It  is  a  rail- 
road center  and  htte  hemp  spinning  mills,  oil 
presses,  sawmills,  and  various  other  industries. 
Dating  from  the  llth  cent ,  Rchev  was  a  medieval 
trade  center  on  the  Novgorod-Kiev  route.  In  the 
Second  World  War  it  was  held  (1941-43)  by  the 
Germans  and  suffered  virtual  destruction. 


S,  19th  letter  of  the  ALPHABET,  representing  the 
common  sibilant,  voiceless  m  spur,  voiced  in  rose. 
It  answers  to  the  Greek  letter  called  sigma  For- 
merly s,  unless  it  was  final,  looked  like  an  f  which 
had  lost  the  part  of  the  bar  lying  right  of  the  stem 
In  chemistry  3  is  the  symbol  of  the  element 
SULPHUR 

Sa,  Mem  de  (man'  du  sa'),  d  1572,  Portuguese 
colonial  official,  governor  general  of  Brazil  (1557?- 
1672)  He  drove  the  French  away  from  Guanabara 
Bay  m  1567  and  then  established  tho  city  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  at  its  present  site.  He  cooperated  with 
Father  Manuel  de  Nobrega  m  continuing  the  foun- 
dation work  of  Tome  de  Soiuea. 

Saadi.  see  SADI. 

Saadia  ben  Joseph  al-Fayuml  (sli'dea,  alfldo'raG), 
8927-942,  Jewish  scholar,  b  Egypt.  He  was  the 
head  of  the  great  Jewish  academy  at  Sura,  Baby, 
loma,  which  under  his  leadership  became  the  high- 
est seat  of  learning  among  the  Jews  His  Book  of 
Language  laid  the  foundation  of  Hebrew  grammar; 
he  also  wrote  a  Hebrew  dictionary,  called  the 


Agron,  and  made  an  Arabic  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  became  the  standard  version  for 
all  Arabic-speaking  Jews  and  exerted  an  important 
influence  upon  Mohammedans  as  well  His  great 
philosophical  work,  The  Book  of  Beliefs  and  Opin- 
ions, was  translated  by  Samuel  Rosenblatt  (1948). 
See  David  Druck,  Saadya  Goon  (1942) 
Stale  (za'lil),  river,  c  270  mi  long,  E  central  Ger- 
many. It  rises  in  the  Fichtelgebirge  of  NE  Bavaria 
and  flows  generally  N  through  Thuringia  and  the 


tures,  notably  of  ma<  hine  tools,  ele<  tncal  appli- 
ances, dyes,  paper,  chocolate,  and  textiles,  and  it 
was  a  silver-mining  center  in  tho  10th  cent  In  1826 
the  duke  of  SAXE-CoBuaa  exchanged  Saalfeld  for 
Gotha  with  the  duke  of  Saxe-Memingen  Saalfeld 
has  a  14th-century  church,  a  16th-century  town 
hall,  a  13th-century  Franciscan  monastery  (now  a 
museum),  and  a  13th-century  castle.  Here  in  1806 
in  the  Napoleonic  Wai  9  the  French  defeated  the 
Prussians 


former  Saxony  prov  of  Prussia  past  Hof,  Saalfeld,    Saar,  Ferdinand  von  (ffcr'denant  fttn  zar'),  1833- 


Rudolstadt,   Jena,    Naumbur_ „, 

Halle  to  join  the  Elbe  SE  of  Magdeburg  Its  course 
is  flanked  by  numerous  medieval  castles  It  is  also 
called  Saxonian  or  Thurmgian  Saale,  to  distinguish 


tburg,    Morseburg,    and      1906,  Austrian  novelist,  poet,  and  dramatist     His 

Wiener  Elegten  [Viennese  elegies)  (1893)  were  little 

read  and  his  plays  were  unimportant,  but  his  short 
stories  influenced  later  writers,  among  them  Schmtz- 


it  from  another  nver,  the  Francoman  Saale,  84  rni.     ler    Saar  s  works  include  the  collection  of  stories 
long,  which  flows  generally  SW  from  the  Thurmgi-      Novellen  aus  Osterreich  [tales  from  Austria]  (1897). 


His  short  story  "Die  Steinklopfer"  was  ti 
into  English  as  The  Stonebreakers  (1907). 


translated, 


an  Forest  through  N  Bavaria,  past  Bad  Kmingen, 

to  join  the  Mam  at  Gemunden  .,.._         

Saafreld  (zftl'felt),  town  (pop   26,387),  Thuringia,  Saar,  region,  see  SAAR  TEBRITOBT,. 

central  Germany,  on  the  Thurmgian  Saale  and  S  of  Saar  (zar),  Fr.  Sarre  (sar),  river,  c  150  mi  long, 

Weimar.   It  has  numerous  and  diverse  manufac-  ing  in  tho  Vosges  mts  in  E  France.  It  flows  N/ 
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Cross  rflfarwiMS  are  iadkated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS,  the  key  to  pronunciation  facM  page  t. 


SAARBRUCKEN 


1726 


favored  the  reunion  of  the  Saar  with  Germany,  a    Sabbatai    Zevi    (sabatt'    aa'vS),    1626-76,    JewisI 
small  group  voted  for  the  continuation  of  the  status     mystic,  founder  of  the  Sabbatean  sect,  b.  Smyrna 


Sarrebourg,  Sai re-Union,  and  Sarregueminos.    It 

then  forms  part  of  the  border  between  France  and  ......    __  .  _.  „        .  .    .,     ...... 

the   Saar  Territory,   continues   NW  past  Saajv  quo  under  the  League  of  Nations;  some  2,000  votes     In  1648  he  proclaimed  himself  the  Messiah,  namoc 

briicken  and  Saarlouis,  and  after  entering  Germany  favored  union  with  France.   The  Saar  accordingly      the  year  1066  as  the  millennium,  and  gathered  i 

flows  N  to  join  the  Moselle  S\V  of  Trier.  Itisparal-  was  restored  to  Germany,  where  it  formed  the     host  of  followers    In  1666  he  attempted  to  land  a 

11    '        "  '  '         ,,,.....  Saarland  prov  ,  in  1940  Hitler  united  it  with  Loi>      " 

raino,  annexed  from  France,  into  the  province  of 


leled  in  France  by  a  canal  used  for  slapping  the 
Saar  coal 


Constantinople,  was  captured,  and  to  escape  death 
embraced  Islam    Nevertheless,  the  influence  of  th< 


Saarbrticken  (zar*l>ru'kuii),  Fr    Sarrebruck  (saru-     Wostmark    At  the  close  of  the  Second  World  War     Sabbatean  movement  survived  for  a  long  time 


brtlk')  city  (pop  89,700),  capital  of  the  Saar  Terri- 
tory, on  the  Saar  The  largest  industrial  center  of 
the  Saar  coal  basin,  it  manufactures  steel  and  ma- 
chinery Saarbrueken  was  chartered  in  1321  and 
was  tiie  capital  of  the  counts  of  Nassau-Saarbr  ucken, 
a  dependency  of  the  Walramian  <  ounts  of  Nassau, 
from  1381  until  its  occupation  (1793)  by  the 
French  The  Congress  of  Vienna  awarded  (1815)  it 
to  Prussia  From  1919  to  1935  and  again  after  1945 
Saarbnickon  was  included  in  the  Saar  Territory 
The  city  was  heavily  damaged  in  the  Second  World 
War,  it  was  captured  by  American  troops  in  March, 
1945 

Saare   (ai'ra),  Estonian  Saaremaa  (sii'i8m»),    Ger 
Oesel  or  Osel  (both    u'zul),  Swed    fad   (u'sul) 

*'-"•"  •         ~    "  '         *       "  !>„*,»..,„ 


the  Saar  was  the  scene  of  heavy  fighting  (1944-45), 
and  a  large  part  of  its  population  was  evacuated  It 
was  placed  under  French  military  occupation  in 
1945  and  obtained  an  autonomous  government.  In 
a  referendum  (1947)  the  population  voted  for 
economic  union  with  Franco,  which  gave  it  con- 
siderable economic  advantage  over  the  rest  of  Ger- 


Sabbatarians,  persons,  usually  Protestants,  who  in 
sist  upon  strict  observance  of  Sunday  as  th< 
SABBATH  A  Sabbatarian  organization  is  the  Lord'1 
Day  Alliance  of  the  United  States  The  term  i 
also  applied  to  those  who  observe  the  seventh  daj 
(Saturday)  as  the  Sabbath,  such  as  certaw 
ADVKNTISTS  and  the  SKVKNTH-DAY  BAPTISTS 


many,  and  on  Jan  1, 1948,  the  customs  union  went    Sabbath    [Heb  , -repose],   last   day   of   the   woci 


into  effect  A  pact  (1950)  between  France  and  tho 
Saar  gave  France  a  50->ear  lease  on  the  Haar  coal 
mines  Tho  Saar  Territory  entered  (1950)  tho 
Council  of  Europe  as  a  separate  entity  See  M.  T. 
Flormsky,  The  Soar  Struggle  (1934) 
Saavedra,  Angel  de,  duque  de  Rivas:  soo  RIVAS, 
ANOKL  DE  SAAVEDUA,  DUQUB 


(Saturday),  observed  as  a  rest  da; 


•  tho  Jew 


....       clay  by  th 

>  time  immemorial  In  the  biblical  account  o 
cieation  (Geri  1)  tho  seventh  day  is  set  as  a  Sab 
bath  to  mark  God's  rest  after  his  work  In  the 
Hebrew  Law,  starting  with  the  Ton  Command 
ments,  tho  rules  for  the  Sabbath  are  carefully  dr 
tailed  Tho  early  Christians  had  a  weekly  oelebiti 


island  (1,046  sq.  mi),  off  the  mainland  of  Estonia    Saavedra,  Hernandarias  de.  see  ARIAS  DE  SAAVB-     tion  of  the  liturgy  on   the  first  day   (Sundav 


in  the  Baltic  Sea,  across  the  entrance  to  tho  Gulf  of     DRA,  HERNANDO 

Higa     It  is  irregular  in  shape,  has  a  level  ter-    Saavedra  Lamas,  Carlos  (kar'lossuva'dhru  hi/nuts), 

rain,  and  is  used  mainly  for  dairv  farming  and  stock 


observing  the  Resurrection      Hence,  m  the  Chi  is 
tian    tradition,    which    survives    among    Romai 


raising  Kuressaare  (pop  4,478)  is  the  mam  town  (1932-38)  An  exponent  of  Pan-Amoru  anism  and 
and  port  The  island  was  ruled  by  tho  Livoman  the  League  of  Nations  (he  was  president  of  the 
Knights  until  1500,  when  it  passed  to  Denmark,  Assembly  in  1936),  he  presided  over  several  mter- 


whieh  in  turn  coded  it  (1645)  to  Sweden     Fiom 
1710  until  1917  it  was  under  Russian  rule 
Saargemtind,  France  see  SARKEUUEMINKS 
Saannen,  Eliel  (P'leel  sa'rfneu),  1873-,  Finnish  city 
planner  and  architect,  resident  m  the  United  State1 


1880-,    Argentine    statesman,    foreign    minister     Catholics  and  Orthodox,  Sundav  is  a  liturguu 

,,™~  ~ox     4.  A     r  T^_..    » ,      feast,  and  most  penitential  rules  are  relaxed  ther 

Protestants,  applying  the  idea  of  the  Hebrew  Sal 
bath  to  Sunday,  forbade  all  but  pious  aetivit 
then  The  term  "Lord's  Day"  was  used,  espec  uill 


national  conferences  He  drafted  (1932)  an  anti- 
war pact,  adopted  (193d- 34)  by  many  American 
republics,  and  was  a<  tive  in  bringing  an  end  to  the 
war  over  the  CHACO  Saavedra  Lamas  received  the 
1936  Nobel  Peace  Prize 


by  Sabbatarians,  to  promote  such  observance  (see 
also  BLU&  LAWS)  Some  sects  (e  g  ,  SK/VENTH-DAI 
BAPTISTS)  replaced  Sunday  with  Saturda\  In 
Islam,  Friday  is  the  weekly  day  of  public  pia\cr 


since  1923     In  Finland,  where  he  was  a  member    Saavedra  y  Fajardo,  Diego  de  (elea'gS  da  savu'dhra    Sabeans   see  SHKBA 

(1896-1907)   of  the  firm  of  Herman  Gesellms  &     e  f ahar'dho) ,  1584-1648,  Spanish  writer  and  diplo-    Sabelh  (su  he'll),  people  of  ane-ient  Italy  who  spoke 

Armas  Lindgren  and  then  practiced  alone,  he  do-      mat  in  the  reign  of  Phihjp  IV     His  chief  works  are      Oscan     Thev  wore  a  loose  group  and  seemed  t 


signed  the  National  Museum  and  the  railway  sta- 
tion m  Helsinki  In  America  he  has  designed  many 
of  the  performance  halls  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  he  took  second  prize  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Tower  Contest  At  the  Cran brook  Foun-  ...  r  .  .  ._ 

dation  he  not  only  designed  several  of  the  buildings,    Saaz,  Czee  hoslovakia  see  ZATEO. 
but  also  heads  the  Academj  of  Art    He  is  the  au-   Saba   see  SHKB. 


Empresas  pollticaa  [political  maxims]  (1640),  con- 
sidered one  of  the  outstanding  political  treatises  of 
the  17th  cent ,  and  Rep&blica  litetana  [the  literary 
republic  |  (1655),  a  work  of  literary  and  critical 
importance 


have  had  little  or  no  political  unity  Oae  an-speak 
ing  tribes  had  expanded  over  central  Italy  and  in 
tho  5th  cent  B  C  boom  to  have  taken  am  lent 
Campania  and  Lucanm  The  Sammies  wore  prob- 
ably Sabelb,  and  the  Sabmes  may  have  been  So 
called  Old  Sabelhc  dialect^  wore  not  Oscan  but 
other  non-Etruscan  dialects 


thor  of  The  City    Its  Growth,  Its  Decay,  Its  Futuie    Saba  (sa'bu),  island  (5  sq   mi  ,  1948  pop   c.1,100),    Sabellius,  ft   215,  Christian  pnost  and  theologian,  b 


(1943)  and  Search  for  Form  (1948)     See  study  by 
Albert  Chnst-Janer  (1948) 
Saarlautern,  Saar  Territory  see  SAARLOUTS 
Saarlouis   (z5ir"16o'e),  IT   Sarreloma  (nurlwe'),  city 
(pop  26,088),  Saar  Territory,  on  the  Saar  and  near 
the  French  border.    It  has  a  steel  industry  and 
various  manufactures     Founded  (lf>80)  by  Louis 
XIV,  for  whom  it  is  named,  it  was  fortified  by 


Dutch  West  Indies,  one  of  the  NW  Leeward  Is- 
lands It  belongs  to  the  Dute  h  Antilles  (formerly 
Curacao  territory)  The  rugged  inland  is  ac  tually  a 
single  volcanic  cono,  risuig  to  2,851  ft  Saba  is  not 
easil>  accessible  because  of  its  steep  cliffs  and  lack 
of  sheltered  anchorages  Bottom  is  the  c  hief  settle- 
ment Fishing  and  boatbuilding  are  the  principal 
occupations,  lacowork  is  exported  The  Dutch  first 


Vauban  and  became  a  major  Irench  frontier  for-      settled  here  in  the  early  17th  cent  „ 

tress    The  Congress  of  Vienna  awarded  it  (1815)    Sabac  or  Shabac,  Serbo-Croatian  Kobac  (aha'bats), 

to  Prussia    A  part  of  the  Saar  Territory  from  1919  "'    "    '       "         '  "     " 

to  1935,  it  was  renamed  Saarlautern  (zurlou'turn) 
after  its  reunion  in  1935  with  Germany,  it  reverted 


city  (pop  18,238),  Serbia,  Yugoslavia,  on  the  Sava 
and  W  of  Belgrade     It  is  an  agricultural  center 


to  its  former  name  in  1945,  when  the  Saar  Territory 
was  once  more  set  up    Marshal  Noy  was  born  heie 


Since  its  foundation  (1470)  by  Sultan  Mohammed 
II  as  a  fiontier  fortress  it  has  frequently  changed 
hands 


probably  Libya  or  Egypt  Ho  went  to  Rome,  be- 
came tho  leader  of  those  who  accepted  the  dor- 
tnne  of  modal istic  MONARCHIANIRM,  and  was  ex- 
communicated by  Pope  St  Calixtus  I  m  220  Op- 
posing the  orthodox  teaching  of  "essential  Trinity," 
SabelTiua  advanced  the  doctrine  of  the  "economic 
Trinity  "  God,  he  held,  was  one  indivisible  sub- 
stance, but  with  three  fundamental  activities  or 
modes,  appearing  successively  as  the  Father  (the 
creator  and  lawgiver),  as  the  Son  (the  redeemer), 
and  as  the  Holy  Spirit  (the  maker  of  hfo  and  the 
divine  presence  within  men)  The  term  Sabelhan- 
ism  later  was  used  to  me  lude  all  sorts  of  spec  ulative 
ideas  which  had  become  attached  to  the  original 
ideas  of  Sabellius  and  his  followers  In  the  East, 


Saar  Territory  or  Saar,  I  r  Sarrf,  region  (988  sq  mi  ,    Sabadell  (sabitdhol'),  utv  (pop   45,931),  Barcelona      all  monarcluans  came  to  be  labeled  Sabolhans 


pop  904,040"),  W  hurope,  between  Germany  on  the      prov  ,  NE  Spai 
north  and  east  and  France  on  the  west  and  south 


Cat  ilon 


It  is  an  industrial    Sabetha  (subf'thu).  e  ity  (pop    2,241),  NE  Kansas, 
center  manufacturing  cotton  and  wool  textiles  and      near  tho  Nebr  line  N  of  Topeka,  me    1874     It  13 

As  of  1950  the  Saar  was  an  autonomous  territory      paper  the  trading  point  of  a  farm  area 

in  customs  union  with  I  ranee,  its  final  political    Sabaeans*  see  SHKBA  Sabians   see  MAWJAEANS 

status  remained  undetermined  until  the  conclusion    Sabalan  or  Savalan  (sa'vulau'),  mountain,  c  15,800    Sabm,  Florence  Rena   (sfi'bm),   1871-,  American 

of  a  final  peace  treaty  between  Germany  and  the      ft   high,  NW  Iran,  near  Ardebil     There  are  warm      anatomist,    b    Central   Cit>,   Colo  ,    M  D    Johns 

Allies  of  the  Second  World  War     SAAHBR^CKEN      springs    Zorouster  la  supposed  to  have  written  tho 

(the  capital),  Neunkirrhon,  and  Saarlouis  are  the      Avesta  hero 

chief  cities    A  hilly ,  tmrtl>  wooded  region,  the  tern-    Sabaoth  (sa'baoth,  -6th,  saba'uth)  (Heb  ,=armiesj, 

tory  is  drained  b>  tho  Saar  river     It  is  important      Hebrew  term  used  in  the  New  Testament  (Romans 

for  its  vast  coal  mines,  on  which  its  iron  and  steel      929,  James  54)   and  in  Christian  hymns  (eg, 

industry  is  based  Iron  or«  is  imported  from  the  SANCTUM  arid  7V  D<um)  in  tho  title  of  God  trans- 
lated in  the  Old  Testament  "Lord  of  Hosts" 
(Isa  1  9) 

Sabatier,  Louis  Auguste  Owe'  ogiist'  sib'ityu'), 
1839  1901,  French  Protestant  theologian  He  was 
professor  (1867-72)  of  reformed  dogmatics  at 
Strasbourg,  and  from  1877  until  his  death  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Protestant  theological  faculty  of 
the  Sor bonne,  Pans  Sabatier  bee  ame  noted  as  a 


neighboring  Lorraine  basin,  in  1< ranee  Agriculture 
does  not  cover  tho  local  food  requirements  Tho 
tori  itory  is  covered  by  a  dense  rail  net  and  is  con- 
nected by  canals  with  tho  Rhine  and  Rhone  The 
population  is  Gorman-speaking  and  largely  Catho- 
lic The  Saar  Territory  possessed  little  historic 
uiutN  before  tho  20th  cent  Until  1797,  when  it  was 
ceded  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Canipo  Fonnio, 
it  was  divided  among  France,  whie  h  held  Saarlouis 
and  tho  adjacent  territory,  tho  eoimtv  of  Saar- 
brucken  ^a  dependency  of  Nassau),  and  tho  pala- 
tine duchy  of  Zwoibrtic  ken  The  Treat\  Jof  Parus  of 
1815  divided  the  territory  between  Bavaria  (ie, 
the  Bavarian  or  Rhenish  Palatinate)  and  Prussi 


Hopkins,  1900  She  was  assistant  and  professor  at 
Johns  Hopkins  (1902  25),  was  a  member  of  tho 
Rockefeller  Institute  (1925-38),  and  was  elected 
(1925)  to  tho  National  Ac  ademy  of  Sciences  Her 
special  studies  wore  on  the  lymphatic-  system  and 
the  brain  and  on  tuberculosis  and  blood  diseases 
Sabin,  Joseph  (sfi/bhi),  1821-81,  American  bibliog- 
rapher, b  England  He  camo  to  the  United 
States  in  1848  and  established  himself  as  a  dealer 
in  rare  books  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  He 
compiled  the  American  fiiblwphihst  (1809-75), 
Bibliography  of  KiMwgraphy  (1877),  and  ttiblwtheca 
Americana,  better  known  as  A  Dictionary  of  Hooka 
Relating  to  America  (begun  in  1868,  after  his  death 


liberal  theologian,  stressing  the  subjee  tivo,  symbol-      continued  by  others  to  1892) 

ic  nature  of  religious  knowledge  and  the  need  of    Sabma  (subl'nu),  village  (pop.  1,525),  SW  Ohio, 

continual  revision  of  religious  dogmas  in  the  light  of      NE  9f  Cincinnati     It  is  a  farm  trade  center,  and 


personal  experience  Among  English  translations 
of  lus  works  uie  The  Apostle  Paid  (1891),  Kdigwn 
and  Modern  Culture  (1897),  and  Religion*  of  Au- 


.      _____________  _________  „  _____  ,,  _____  .  .....  „....„ 

The  Saar  Territory  as  a  political  unit  came  into     thonty  and  the  Religion  of  the  Spirit  (1904) 
existence  when  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  (1919)  made    Sabatier,  Paul    (p61),    1854-1941,  French  chemist 


.  an  autonomous  territory,  administered  by  France 
under  League  of  Nations  supervision,  pending  a 
plebiscite  to  be  held  in  1935  to  determine  its  final 
Hiatus  As  compensation  for  the  destruction  of  the 
French  coal  mines  in  the  Norcl  and  Pas-do-Calaw 
depts  during  the  First  World  War,  France  received 


,  ,  , 

He  assisted  P  E  M    Berthelot  at  the  Col  lege  do 

"  '  "          """"  *  "    '          ' 


icinnati 

small  tools  and  canned  goods  are  made  At  the 
Methodist  Protestant  State  Conference  Grounds 
here  annual  meetings  have  been  held  since  1892 
Sabinal  (subtnal').  town  (pop  1,768),  SW  Texas, 
near  tho  Sabinal  river  and  W  of  San  Antonio, 
settled  before  1870,  me  1906  The  ranches  here 


_________  ______  „,   __  , 

France  and  from  1882  was  professor  of  chemistry      produce  l>eef,  wool,  and  mohair 

and  from  1905  dean  of  tho  faculty  of  science  at  the    Sabine  (sa*ben'),  river  rising  on  the  prainos  NE  of 


Dallas,  Texas,  and  flowing  cast  and  southeast 
across  a  c  oruer  of  Texas,  then  turning  south  to  form 
the  Texas-La  line  Near  its  mouth  it  broadens  to 


Umv    of  Toulouse      Noted  for  his  researches  in 

catalysis,  he  shared  (with  Victor  Gngnard)   tho 

.„..-.  1912  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry  for  his  method  of      _ 

the  right,  for  15  years,  to  exploit  the  Saar  coal     hydrogenatmg  organic  compounds  m  the  presence  make  Sabine  Lake  (c  17  mi  long  and  7  mi   wide), 

fields     However,  though  Saar  ioal  constituted—      of  finely  divided  metals     He  wrote  Catalysis  in  then  goes  through   Sabine  Pass  to  the  Gulf  ol 

and  again  constitutes — an  important  element  in      Organic  Chemistry  (1913,  Eng  tr  ,  1922)  Mexico.    Port  Arthur,  Texas,  is  on  Sabine  Lake, 

the  French  steel  industry,  it  is  inferior  for  coking    Sabatier,  Paul,  1858-1928,  French  Protestant  clergy-  and  Orange,  Texaa,  is  on  tho  river     The  Sabme- 

purposoa  to  the  coal  of  N  France  and  of  the  Ruhr     man   and  historian,   brother  of   Louis  Auguste  Nechos  Canal  leads  to  Beaumont,  Texas 

basin,  and  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient  in  quantity      Sabatier    Ill-health  required  his  withdrawal  from  Sabine  Crossroads  (sB/bCn').  locality,  De  Soto  par- 

The  Saar  Territory  was  the  only  area  where  the     the  active  ministry,  and  he  went  to  Assist,  Italy,  ish,  NW  La  ,  near  Mansfield     Here  in  the  Civil 

League  of  Nations  maintained  an  international     here  he  studied  the  life  of  St    Francis,  and  his  War,  Union  forces  under  N  P  BANKS,  advancing 

police  force    The  plebiscite,  though  preceded  by  an      Life  of  St    Francis  of  Asmsi  (1893)   was  widely  on  Shreveport,  were  defeated  and  driven  back  by 

intense  campaign,  was  carried  out  m  an  exemplary     translated  and  has  passed  through  a  number  of  Gen  Richard  Taylor,  April  8,  1864 

manner,  never  approached  before  or  since  in  similar     editions.    In  1919  Sabatier  became  professor  of  Sabines  (so/bin*),  ancient  people  of  central  Italy, 

cases.    More  than  90  percent  of  the  votes  cast     Protestant  theology  at  Strasbourg.                     *  centered  principally  in  tho  Sabine  Hills,  NE  of 

Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


Rome.  Not  much  dependable  information  on 
them  can  be  gathered  from  the  wealth  of  contra- 
dictory legends  among  ancient  writers.  They  were 
probably  Oscan-speaking  and  therefore  may  be 
( lassed  among  the  Sabelh  From  the  earliest  days 
there  was  a  Sabme  element  in  Rome  (the  story  of 
the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  to  supply  wives  for 
the  womanless  followers  of  Romulus  is  a  fictional 
explanation  of  this  fact) ,  Roman  religion  is  said  to 
have  had  a  strong  Sabine  tinge,  and  one  theory  has 
it  that  the  patricians  were  descended  from  Sabines, 
the  plebeians  from  Latins  Rome  was  involved  in 
numerous  wars  with  the  inland  Sabmes,  and  Hora- 
tms  is  supposed  to  have  defeated  them  in  499  B  C 
and  M  Curius  Dentatus  is  said  to  have  conquered 
them  in  290  B  C  Tho  Sabmes  became  full  Roman 
citizens  a  little  later  The  Sammtes  were  possibly 
a  branch  of  the  Sabmos 

Sabiyah  (sa'beu),  city  (pop  c  10,000),  Asir,  Saudi 
Arabia,  c  40  mi  inland  There  is  extensive  agnc  ul- 
ture  in  the  vicinity  The  name  also  appears  as 
Sabiya  and  as  Sabya 

Sable,  Madeleine  de  Souvr6,  marquise  de  (madulfn' 
du  BOO  vra',  markcV  du  sAblft'),  1599-1678,  French 
woman  of  letteis,  whose  salon  was  in  vogue  after 
the  decline  of  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillct  Its  circle 
drew  upon  the  later  Rambouillet  group  and  in- 
cluded tho  duchesse  de  LoNOUEy  ILLE,  Mme  de  LA 
FAYETTK,  Philippe  I,  due  d'  ORLEANS,  Armand, 
prince  de  CONTI  ,  hAiNT-tfvREMOND ,  and  LA  ROCHE- 
FOUCAULD Mme  de  Sablfi's  maxims  have  been 
published 

sable  (sa'bul),  carmvoious  mammal  (Maries  zi- 
bcllina),  found  in  N  Europe  and  paits  of  N  Asia. 
Its  thick  soft  fur  is  genet  ally  mown  or  black 
mixed  with  gray  and  brown  Tho  daik  Siberian 
sable  is  the  most  valuable  Unrcstuctod  hunting 
for  several  centuries  exterminated  the  sable  in 
some  regions  and  dangerously  i  educed  it  in  others 
Pi  otec  tiou  is  now  afforded  in  parts  of  Russia,  and 
it  is  raised  on  farms  The  Amei  u  an  or  Hudson  Bay 
sable  is  the  Arnonc  an  mai  ten 

Sable,  Cape,  S  Fla  ,  southernmost  extremity  of  tho 
US  mainland 

Sable  Island,  low,  sandy  island,  30  mi  long  and  2 
mi  wide,  off  Nova  Scotia,  ESE  of  Halifax 
Known  as  the  "giaveyard  of  the  Atlantic,"  it  is 
the  exposed  part  of  a  sand  shoal  which  stretches 
northeast-southwest  foi  over  100  mi  The  island 
was  known  to  manners  in  the  early  10th  cent  ,  and 
a  small  French  semimihtaiy  colony  was  here  from 
159S  to  100 J  It  has  been  the  scene  of  many  ship- 
wrecks and  a  major  hazard  to  navigation  There 
are  a  lighthouse,  a  hfesaving  station,  and  a  radio 
beacon  on  the  island  A  sec  ond  lighthouse  was  dis- 
mantled in  194K  The  island  is  a  breeding  place 
for  seals,  which  are  protected  by  the  government 
SeeG  A  England,  Isle  of  Romance  (1929) 

Sables-d'Olonne,  Les  (la  8ii"l>lu-d616n'),  town  (pop 
17,013),  Vendta  dept  .  on  tho  Atlantic  coast  An 
old  fishing  port,  it  is  also  a  favorite  beach  resort 
and  is  famous  for  its  sea  food 

sabotage  (sa'hutivzh')  IFr ,  iabot -wooden  shoe, 
hence  to  work  c  lumsilv  |,  form  of  OIRFCT  ACTION  by 
workers  against  employers  through  obstruction  of 
\\oik  and  lowering  of  plant  efficiency  Methods 
lange  fiom  peaceful  slowing  of  production — in 
Gieat  Britain  known  as  c  a*  canny  (kii"  ka'ne,  kcY')— 
to  destruction  of  property  Sabotage  was  adopted 
in  1897  as  general  strategy  by  organized  French 
workers  and  latei  by  syndicalists  (see  HYNDICAL- 
IHM)  and  the  I  W  W  It  has  been  condemned  by 
Communists  and  Soc  lalists  its  counterrevolution- 
ary The  term  has  also  been  used,  notably  by 
Thorstem  Veblen,  to  refer  to  limitation  of  output  by 
businessmen  to  enhance  profits  by  maintaining 
scarcity  of  goods  In  wartime  it  connotes  non- 
military  enemy  activity,  espec  lally  the  physical 
damage  of  vital  industiy  and  matenel  See  iSmilo 
Pouget,  Le  Sabotage  (1910,  Eng  tr  ,  1913),  S  B 
Mathewson,  Restriction  of  Output  among  (/nor- 
ganiied  Wurkeis  (1931) 

Sabraton  (sfi'bruton),  town  (pop  1,810),  N  W  Va  , 
near  Morgantown,  in  a  mining  area,  me  1922 
Sheet  steel,  tin  plato,  and  glass  are  produced 

Sabnna.  see  SEVERN,  river 

Sabta  or  Sabtah  (both  sftb'tu),  son  of  Cush  His 
descendants  occupied  some  region  on  tho  coast  oi 
Arabia  Gen  107.  1  Chron  19 

Sabtecha  or  Sabtechah  (both  sfib'teku,  sabteM, 
son  of  Cush  His  desc  endants  apparently  oc  cupied 
regions  near  the  Persian  Gulf  Gen  10.7,  1 
Chron  1  9 

Sabutai:  Bee  SUBUTM 

Sabzawar,  Sabzevar  (both  siibzuvar'),  or  Sebzewar 
(s6b-),  town  (1947  estimated  pop  28,151),  NE 
Iran,  W  of  Meshed  An  ancient  town  noted  for 
copper  mining,  it  was  rumod  by  the  Mongols. 

Sacajawea  (sft"kujuw£'u,  suka"-),  Sacagawea 
(-guwo'u),  or  Sakakawea  (-kuwo'u),  fl  1804-6, 
Indian  woman  guide  on  the  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EX- 
PEDITION She  is  generally  called  in  English  the 
Bird  Woman,  though  this  translation  has  been 
challenged,  and  there  has  been  much  dispute  about 
the  form  of  her  Indian  name  She  belonged  to  a 
Western  tribe  (probably  the  Shoshone),  had  been 
captured  and  brought  to  the  Missouri,  and  finally 
was  traded  to  Toussaint  Charbonneau,  whose  wife 


1727 

she  became.  He  was  interpreter  for  the  expedition. 
She  had  a  patient  and  heroic  bearing  in  the  hard- 
ships of  the  journey,  and  she  proved  invaluable  as 
a  guide  and  interpreter  when  Lewis  and  Clark 
reached  the  upper  Missouri  and  tho  mountains  from 
which  she  had  come  She  and  Charbonneau  on  the 
return  journey  left  (1806)  the  expedition  at  the 
Mandan  villages  Concerning  her  later  history 
there  is  great  conflict  She  may  have  died  on  the 
upper  Missouri  in  1812,  or  she  may  have  died  on 
the  Wind  River  Reservation  in  Wyoming  in  1884 
See  notes  by  Stella  M  Drumm  in  the  edition  of 
John  C  Luttig,  Journal  of  a  Fur-trading  Expedition 
(1920),  Grace  R.  Hobard,  Sacajawea  (1938) 
Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  North  American  Indian  tribes 
of  Algonquian  linguistic  stock  For  a  long  period 
they  dwelt  around  Sagmaw  Bay  in  E  Michigan,  but 
in  the  early  17th  cent  they  wore  driven  from  this 
area  by  the  allied  Ottawa  and  Neutral  groups  The 
Sac  (also  commonly  written  Sank)  and  the  tox 
fled  N  across  the  Strait  of  Mackmac,  then  S  into 
present  Wisconsin  Thus  in  1667,  when  visited  by 
Father  Alloue^,  they  were  settled  around  Green 
Bay  in  NE  Wisconsin  They  then  numbered  some 
6,500  Warlike  and  savage,  they  were  involved  in 
many  wars  against  the  Sioux,  the  Illinois,  the 
Ojibwa,  and  the  Fiench  The  French,  harassed  by 
tho  Fox  on  tho  Fox-Wise  onsin  wutorwayr,  wagnd  a 
war  of  extermination ,  by  1730  they  had  roduc  ed  tho 
Fox  to  a  mere  handful  The  remnants  of  tho  tribe 
incorporated  with  their  longstanding  alhos,  tho 
Sac,  and  from  that  time  the  two  tribes  have  boon 
known  as  the  Sac  and  Fox  Aftor  tho  war  with  tho 
Illinois  (c  1765),  tho  Sac  and  Fox  moved  into  Illi- 
nois territory  In  1804  a  fraudulent  treaty  was  ex- 
tracted from  them,  and  thev  were  told  to  move  W 
of  the  Mississippi  Most  of  the  tribe  refused  to  go, 
but  by  1831  they  wore  induced  to  cross  tho  river 
into  Iowa  By  1832,  however,  they  wcro  back  on 
the  east  side  of  the  rivei,  attac  king  frontier  settle- 
ments This  started  the  BLAC  K  HAWK  WAR  After 
that  war  they  moved  west,  eventually  settling  on 
reservations  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma  To- 
day they  numbei  some  1,600  Sac  and  fox  culture 
was  of  the  Eastern  Woodlands  area  with  some  in- 
trusive Plains  area  traits.  Thev  are  also  called  the 
Sank  and  Fox 

Sacar  (sa'kur)  [Hob  ,-hirc]  1  Father  of  Ahiam.  1 
Chron  1 1  35  Sharai  2  Sam  23  33.  S  Son  of 
Obcd-odom  1  Chron  26  4 

saccharin  (sa'kurln),  white,  crystalline  substance  of 
great  sweetness  When  pure  it  is  hold  to  bo  some 
550  times  sweeter  than  cane  sugar,  hut  tho  com- 
mercial product  is  usually  much  less  (about  300 
or  more  times)  Saccharin  is  a  coal-tut  product  pre- 
pared fiom  toluene,  it  is  a  compound  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  nitrogen,  is  un- 
related chemically  to  sugar,  and  has  no  nutritive 
value  Sacc  harm  was  disc  overod  by  Ira  Rornseii 
and  C  Fahlberg  (1879)  It  IH  only  slighth  soluble 
in  water,  but  in  the  form  of  the  sodium  salt  it  is 
quite  soluble  and  is  used  as  sweetening  in  foods  for 
those  suffering  from  diabetes  and  certain  other 
conditions 

Sacchetti,  Franco  (frang'ko  siik-kot'te),  c  1330- 
1400,  Italian  merchant,  statesman,  and  novelist  He 
held  a  number  of  public  offices  in  Florence  and 
wrote  lyric  verso  and  a  collection  of  tales,  simply 
and  tersely  told,  as  well  as  moral  discourses  See 
Lorna  do'  Luce  hi,  An  Anthology  of  Italian  Points 
(1922) 

Sacchim,  Antonio  Maria  Gasparo  (anto'nyo  mire 'a 
gn'spitrd  suk-ke'no),  1734-86,  Italian  operatic  com- 
poser of  the  Neapolitan  school  He  wrote  about  50 
opeias,  Alejandro  nelV  Indie  (Venice,  1708)  and 
GSdipe  d  Colons  (1780)  are  the  most  famous  Ho 
was  active  in  England  and  Paris  as  woll  as  Italy 
and  composed  chamber  music  and  oratorios 

SacchiS;  Giovanni  Antonio  de   sec  POHUH-NONK 

Sac  City,  city  (pop  3,105),  co  soat  of  Sac  co  ,  W 
central  Iowa,  on  the  Raccoon  nvor  and  between 
Sioux  City  and  Fort  Dodge,  me  1856  It  is  a 
trade  and  processing  center  in  a  farm,  livestock, 
and  dairy  area  Indian  mounds  are  near  bv 

Sacco- Vanzetti  Case  (s&'  ko-vanz?'  to)  On  April 
15,  1920,  a  paymaster  for  a  shoo  company  in  South 
Bramtree,  Mass  ,  and  his  guard  were  shot  and  killod 
bv  two  men  who  escaped  with  the  money  takon 
from  the  company  (over  $15,000)  in  an  automobile 
containing  three  other  men  It  was  thought  from 
reports  of  witnesses  to  the  crime  that  the  murderers 
wore  Italians  Because  Nicola  Sacco  and  Barto- 
lomeo  Vanzetti  had  gone  with  two  other  Italians  to 
a  garage  to  claim  a  c  ar  whir  h  loc  al  polic  e  had  con- 
nected with  the  crime,  they  were  arrested  Both 
men  were  anarchists  and  were  fearing  deportation 
by  the  Dept  of  Justic  e  Both  had  evaded  tho  army 
draft  On  their  arrest,  they  made  false  statements, 
both  carried  firearms,  neither,  however,  had  a  c  nm- 
inal  record,  nor  was  there  anv  evidence  of  their  hav- 
ing had  any  of  the  money  Indicted  by  the  grand 
jury,  thev  wore  tried  (May -July,  1921)  in  Dedham, 
Mass  Many  then  believed  that  the  c  on  vie  tion  was 
unwarranted  and  had  been  influenced  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  accused  as  radicals  when  antiradical 
sentiment  was  running  high  Later  muc  h  of  the  evi- 
dence against  them  was  disc  rodited  Demands  for 
a  new  trial  wero,domed,  and  there  was  a  great  public 


SACKVILLE,  BARON 

outrry  In  1927  when  the  Massachusetts  supreme 
court  upheld  the  demal  of  a  now  trial,  protest  meet- 
ings were  held  and  appeals  wore  made  to  Gov  Al- 
van  T  Fuller  He  postponed  the  execution  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  three—President  A  Law- 
rence Lowell  of  Harvard,  President  Samuel  W. 
Stratum  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  Judge  Robert  Grant— to  advise  him 
On  Aug  3  the  governor  announced  that  the  judicial 
procedure  in  the  trial  had  been  (orrert  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  were  executed  on  Aug  22,  1927  They 
wore—  and  continue  to  be — widely  regarded  OH 
martyrs  The  ( ase  was  the  subject  of  Maxwell  An- 
derson's play  Gods  of  the  Lightning  and  is  reflet  ted 
in  lut,  Wintersef  It  is  also  the  subject  of  Upton  Sm- 
( lair's  novel  Boston  and  of  sonnets  bv  Edna  St 
Vim  ent  Millav  See  Felix  Frankfurter,  The  Case  of 
Saaoand  Vametti  (1927),  Eugene  Lyons,  The  Lift 
and  Death  of  Sacco  and  Vawttti  (1927) ,  Mic  hoel  A 
Musmanno,  After  Twelnc  Years  (1939),  G  L 
Joughm  and  Edmund  M  Morgan,  The  Legacy  of 
Sacioand  Vametti  (1918) 

Sacheverell,  Henry  (susho'vurul),  1674^-1724,  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  the  center  of  a  rohgio-political  in- 
cident in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  In  two  sermons 
(,1709)  Dr  Sacheverell  attacked  the  existing  Wlug 
government,  lashing  out  especially  against  its 
toleration  of  dissenters  He  was  charged  with  se- 
ditious libel,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
(1710)  to  a  three-year  suspension  from  preaching 
The  trial  (routed  a  furor,  and  the  light  sentence 
made  Sacheverell  the  victor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  The  WlugH,  weakened  by  the  unpopularity 
of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  SIK  cession,  were  hu- 
miliated by  tho  trial  See  A  T  Scudi,  The  Sachev- 
erell  Affair  (\VW) 

Sachs,  Hans  (Inns'  roles').  1494-1576,  German 
meister singer,  leading  poet  of  the  school  at  Nurem- 
berg A  shoemaker  who  became  master  of  his 
guild,  he  was  self-educated  and,  initiated  in  the  art 
of  the  meistersinger  b\  a  weaver,  wtote  by  his  own 
account  4,725  master  songs  for  the  Nuremberg 
school,  1,700  fables  and  tales  in  verse,  and  208 
plays  His  poem  The  Nightingale  of  Wittenberg  was 
wnt  ten  in  honor  of  Luther  Among  his  best  pieces 
aie  the  Kchwanke  01  brief  verse  anecdotes,  his 
Shrovetide  pla\s  aie  a  delightful  and  informative 
picture  of  16th-century  German  life  Among  his 
works  are  Kanct  Peter  mil  der  Gauss  [St  Peter  with 
tho  goat]  and  Die  ungleichen  kinder  Eva  (the  dis- 
similar children  of  Eve]  Sachs  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal characters  in  Wagnei's  opera  Die  Meisteraingei 
Sachs,  Julius  von  (yoo'lyoos  fun  ziks'),  1832-97, 
German  botanist  A  professor  at  tho  Umv  of 
Wurzburg  from  1808,  he  was  a  founder  of  experi- 
mental plant  physiology  He  demonstrated  the 
impoitance  of  transpiration  in  pi  an  to  and  the  role 
of  chlorophyll,  his  lesearches  on  plant  metabolism 
were  a  conspicuous  contribution  to  botanical 
knowledge  He  was  the  teacher  of  many  eminent 
European  botanists  Among  his  works  are  the 
famous  Textbook  of  Botany  (1868.  Eng  tr  ,  1882), 
which  first  brought  together  the  results  of  the  woi  k 
of  various  branches  of  modern  botany.  Lectures  on 
Phystology  (1882,  Eng  tr  .  1887),  and  History  of 
Botany  (1875,  Eng  tr  ,  1890) 

Sachsen  (yak'sun),  German  form  for  SAXONY  The 
name  appears,  in  Fnglish,  also  under  its  French 
form,  Saxe,  asm  SA\E-ALTKNBVRG,  SvxF-CosuRa- 
GOTHA,  SAXfc-VVuMAit,  and  in  personal  names,  as 
in  Maurice,  com  to  de  S\XK 
Sac  Indians  see  SAC  AND  l<ox  INDIANS 
Sackets  Harbor,  village  (pop  1,962),  N  NY,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario  W  of  Watertown, 
settled  c  1801,  me  1814  An  important  naval  base 
in  the  War  of  1812,  it  was  successfully  defended 
against  Biitish  attacks  The  village  was  the  start- 
ing point  in  1813  of  Gen  James  Wilkinson's  un- 
successful invasion  of  Canada  Zebulon  M  Pike  is 
buried  in  the  military  cemetery  here 
Sackville,  Charles,  6th  earl  of  Dorset,  1038-1706, 
English  poet  and  courtiei  in  favor  with  Charles  II 
and  William  of  Orange  He  wrote  witty  epigrams, 
short  pieces,  and  songs  of  which  the  best  known  is 
To  AH  You  /Aldus  Now  at  Land  Drydcn  dedicated 
to  him  his  Essay  of  Dramatick  Pwty 
Sackville,  George  Sackville  Germain,  1st  Viscount 
see  GKHMAIN,  GEORUK  SACKVILLE 
Sackville,  Lionel  SacJmlle-West,  2d  Baron,  1827- 
1908,  English  diplomat,  ambassador  to  the  United 
States  (1881-88)  He  entered  public  service  (1845) 
us  an  assistant  to  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  was 
then  foreign  minister,  and  later  served  in  diplo- 
matic- posts  at  Lisbon,  Naples,  Stuttgart,  Berlin, 
Turin,  Madrid,  and  Buenos  Aires.  From  1868  to 
1872  he  was  minister  plenipotentiary  to  France 
As  ambassador  to  Washington  he  worked  to  settle 
tho  Bering  Sea,  Fur-Seal  Controversy  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Controversy  He  was  c  onstantly 
troubled  In  Irish-American  disturbances  growing 
out  of  Fenian  uotrvatv  I n  1 888  his  unguarded  reply 
to  a  letter  purporting  to  come  from  a  British  sub- 
ject naturalized  in  the  United  States  implied  that 
Grover  Cleveland's  reelection  would  be  to  the 
British  interest  The  letter  was  publicized  to  fur- 
ther tho  Republican  campaign  for  Benjamin  Haru- 
&on  SuckvUle's  recall  was  asked  by  President 
Cleveland. 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


9ACKVHLE,  THOMAS 


1728 


Stckville,  Thomas,  1st  earl  of  Dorset,  1536-1808,  ttornia  near  Mt  Shasta  and  flowing  generally  than  on  the  cowboy's  saddle  or  the  McClel Ian  sad- 
English  statesman  and  poet  A  barrister  of  the  southwest  to  enter  the  tidal  reaches  of  Suisun  die,  neither  of  which  w  padded.  For  constant  use 
Inner  Temple,  Sackville  entered  Parliament  in  Bay,  an  arm  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  It  »  joined  in  the  hard  saddle  is  believed  m  America  to  be  better 
1558,  gamed  favor  with  Queen  hhiabeth,  and  was  the  early  reaches  by  the  Pit  (which  rises  in  NE  for  both  the  horse  and  the  rider  The  padded  sad- 
created  Baron  Buekhurst  in  1507  He  was  sent  on  California  and  has  as  its  tributary  the  MeCloud)  die  has  advantages  in  brief  and  occasional  rides 


several  diplomatic  missions  to  France  and  served 
as  a  ( omrmssioner  of  state  tnals  In  1586  he  con- 
veyed to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  her  sentence  of 
death  Elisabeth  was  angered  at  his  conduct  m  a 
mission  (1587)  to  the  Low  Countries,  but  he  soon 
regained  her  favor  and  rose  rapidly  in  rank  He 
was  made  treasurer  (1599)  and  lord  high  steward 
(1601)  After  the  accession  of  James  I,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lord  treasurer  for  life  and  treated  earl  of 
Dorset  (1604)  Saokville  is  important  m  English 
literature  as  the  author,  with  Thomas  Norton,  of 
Gorboduc  (1562),  a  diatna  m  blank  verse,  generally 
considered  the  earliest  English  tragedy  His  most 
important  poems  are  the  "Induction"  and  the 
"Complsint  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,"  which 
were  included  in  the  second  edition  (1663)  of  The 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  a  collection  of  verse  trage- 


and  later  by  the  Feather  and  the  American.  Just 
before  it  enters  Suisun  Bav,  its  waters  are  swelled 
by  the  San  Joaquin  The  river  is  at  high  water 
navigable  by  small  steamers  c  260  mi  to  Red  Bluff 
Tho  valley  saw  the  great  gold  strike  of  1848,  and 


The  horn  of  the  cowboy's  saddle  is  essential  m  using 
the  lasso  For  holding  this  saddle  m  place  under 
the  strain  of  the  lasso,  it  has  two  strong  girths,  each 
tightened  by  a  cinch  strap  See  also  RIDING  and 
STIRRUP 


many  of  the  cities  on  or  near  the  river  and  its    Sadducees  (sa'jdosea,  sa'dyoo-),  sect  of  Jews  of  the 


tributaries  sprang  up  in  the  gold  rush    Sacramento     time  of  Jesus    It  was  drawn  Ian 

is  the  largest     This  northern  part  of  the  Central       '  -.       -    - 

Valley  of  California  has  been  developed  as  a  fertile 

agricultural  region     In  recent  years  the  CENTRAL 

VALLEY  PROJECT  has  been  developed  to  use  the 

waters  of  the  Sacramento  with  greater  efficiency 

SHASTA  DAM  in  the  Sacramento  below  the  mouth 

of  tho  Pit,  Keswick  Dam  a  few  miles  downstream, 

and  Folsom  Dam  on  tho  American  (begun  1948) 

are  part  of  the  piojoct     See  Julian  Dana,   The 

Sacramento,  River  of  Gold  (1939) 


gely  fr 
The  S 


om  the  upper 


dies  in  the  form  of  dramatic  monologues     Sack-  Sscrfi-Cojur   (sakrfi-kur'),    basilica  in  Paris,  dedi-  (d&nasve' alfOs' fi 

ville's  contributions  give  the  work   most  of  its  cated  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus    It  is  a  famous  French  soldier,  libertine,  and  author  of  licentious 

literary  value    His  works  were  edited  by  Reginald  landmark  atop  the  MONTMARTRK,  from  which  it  novels,  known  as  the  marquis  de  Sade    He  fought 

SackviHe-West  (1859)  dominates  the  city      Built   (1875-1914)    by  sub-  m  the  Seven  Years  War,  but  was  imprisoned  for 


classes,  especially  of  the  city  "The  8adducees"ac- 
cepted  only  the  five  hooks  of  the  Law  and  rejected 
all  they  thought  was  not  taught  therein,  e.g  ,  im- 
mortality and  tho  resurrection  They  also  denied 
the  existence  of  demons  and  angels  They  were  a 
smaller  group  than  their  enemies  the  Pharisees, 
and  they  were  devoted  to  the  political  status  quo 
The  Sadducees  weie  iigorous  upholders  of  all  tho 
prescriptions  of  the  Law 
Sade,  Donatien  Alphonse  Francois,  comte  de 

-  '  frfiswa'  k5t'  du  snd'),  1740-1814, 

libertine,  and  author  of  licentious 


Sackville,  town  (pop  2  489),  SE  N  B  ,  near  the  head 
of  Chignecto  Bay  of  the  Bay  of  Fundv  and  SE  of 
Moncton  The  early  French  settlers,  who  came  in 
1760,  diked  and  reclaimed  the  near-by  Tantramar 


-  ,     u         s  imprisone      or 

scnptions  as  ft  votive  offering  after  the  Franco-  his  scandalous  conduct    Thereafter,  he  spent  much 

Prussian  War,  it  was  consec  rated  m  1919  after  tho  of  his  time  under  arrest  in  the  Bastille,  the  dungeon 

First  World  War  and  has  a  patriotic  as  well  as  at  Vmcennes,  and  at  Charen ton,  for  the  publication 

religious  symbolic  significance     Designed  by  tho  of  such  obscenities  as  Justine,  ou.  Lea  Molkeurs  de 


marshes,  creating  fertile  agricultural  land  There  architect  Paul  Labadie,  the  basilica  is  a  huge  and  la  vertu  (1791)  and  its  sequel  Histmre  de  Jtdieite, 
is  a  strawberry  market  here  and  stoves,  paper  harmonious  edifice  m  the  Byzantine- Romanesque  ou,  Les  Prospfntes  du  vice  (6  vols  1797)  His  name 
boxes,  and  leather  goods  are  manufactured  Sack-  style  Behind  its  tall  dome  rises  a  bell  tower  276  has  been  given  the  form  of  perversion  known  an 


- — ,  -----  ""*""*»* — AII —  ----"—--— ~--        ^vj.,i>     ..^v,..,,,v«  »ra  »,i,,i  uviuc  IMJOO  «  i/on  wire*  t, i u      nun  uTOii  given  me  loriii  of  pervert..,,..  „».„ 

ville  is  the  seat  of   Mt    Allison   Umv    (United      ft  high  sadism    See  Otto  Flake,  Marquis  de  Sade  ( 

Church,   coeducational,    1858)      The   university    sacrifice,  element  m  religion  found  in  many  cultures    Sa  de  Miranda,  Francisco  de  (ftanscsh'kS  du  sh'  du 

and  m  diverse  forms    The  motives  are  the  same  as     meran'da),  d  1558,  Portuguese  writer    A  noble,  ho 
those  of  any  human  gift,  propitiation  of  wrath  is  a     was  known  at  the  Portuguese  court    He  lived  for  a 
common  one,  another  is  the  ex  voto  offering  (made     time  in  Italy,  and  there  he  came  into  contact  with 
because  of  a  promise)     Biblical  accounts  of  sacri-     the  literature  of  the  Italian  Renaissance     He  was 
fices  begin  with  Cain's  sacrifice  of  the  fruit  of  the     imbued  with  the  new  classic  style  and,  coming 
ground,  not  acceptable  to  God,  and  Abel's  rightful      «••••••-••     — 

sacrifice  of  the  firstlings  of  his  floe  k  (Gen  4  2-5) 
The  release  of  Abraham  from  the  vow  to  sacrifice 
Isaac  (Gen  22)  is  said  to  mark  an  end  of  human 
sacrifice  in  Hebrew  tradition,  but  the  story  of 
Jephthah's  daughter  is  an  example  of  human  sac- 
rifice (Judges  11-12)  The  chief  sacrifices  of  Old 


owns  preparatory  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
Sackvifie-West,  Victoria  Mary,  1892-,  English  poet 
and  novelist;  wife  of  Harold  Nicolson  Her  volumes 
of  verse  include  The  Land  (1926),  Selected  Poems 
(1941),  and  The  Garden  (1946),  the  best  known  of 
her  novels  are  The  Edwardians  (1930)  and  All 
Pa9#u>n  Spent  (1931)  She  has  also  written  short 
stones,  travel  books,  and  biographical  studies,  in- 
cluding one  of  her  home  and  family,  Knole  and  the 
Sackvilles  (1922),  and  one  of  her  grandmother  and 
her  mother,  Pepita  £1937)  She  herself  was  the 
heroine  of  Virginia  Woolf's  Orlando 
S*co  (sfi'kfi),  industrial  and  residential  city  (pop 
8,631),  SW  Maine,  at  falls  of  the  Saco  opposite 
Biddeford,  settled  1631,  me  1867  Textiles,  tex- 
tile machinery,  and  shoes  are  produced  here  A 
legislative  and  judicial  "court,"  the  first  in  Maine, 
was  held  here  in  1640  Saco  suffered  Indian  raids 
in  the  17th  and  18th  cent  It  is  the  seat  of  Thorn- 
ton Academy,  a  preparatory  school,  and  of  York 
Institute,  which  has  historical  and  other  collections 


back,  introduced  it  to  Portugal  His  sonnets  and 
other  Italian-patterned  poems  were  disillusioned 
and  moralistic  He  wrote  poetical  letters,  and  his 
two  comedies,  Eatrangeiros  [strangers]  and  Vtlhal- 
pando«  were  the  foundation  of  the  Portuguese 
classical  theater  He  wrote  in  Spanish  as  well  as  111 
Portuguese 


Testament  worship  were  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex  TS)  Sadi  or  Saadi   (both    sa'de),    1184  1291.   Peisia 

and  the  scapegoat  (Lev    16  20-26) ,  m  the  Temple  poet,    b    Shiraz      He  seems  to   have  studied   i 

there  was  a  regular  offering  of  incense  also    In  tho  Baghdad,  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  more  tha 

New  Testament  the  sj  mbolmation  of  Jesus  by  the  once,    and   traveled    widely    befoie   returning    t 

sacrificial  lamb  is  frequent,  and  his  death  on  tho  Shirae    He  was  a  mystical  poet  of  great  power,  one 


cross  became  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  history  (Heb 
8-10)  In  the  ancient  liturgies  the  EUCHARIST  is 
regarded  as  a  real  continuation  of  this  sacrifice  of 


of  the  finest  of  the  Sufi  writers  His  fftatan  (garden 
of  fruits)  (1257)  is  a  long  didactic  poem,  but  hi« 
Gulwtan  [garden  of  roses]  (1258),  generally  con- 


Calvary;  hence  Roman  Catholics  call  the  Mass     sidered  his  masterpieVe,  is  a  melange  of  prose  and 
"  "  *—     -A '-*--        L-         -    •  ' 


_                 -•                — .»     i  XT V»        — L .           i      i  "i     "~"~~    -  «*»..!«•«»    v-/«i..iwn^o  i-cu*   unc   ivitwa  Blum  ou  mn  umouTpicvf,  is  u  iiHiiunKn  ui  prose  anci 

Saco,  nver  rising  in  N  centra  New  Hampshire  and      "the  holy  sacrifice  "  Ex  voto  offerings  are  common  poetry—stories,  anecdotes,  aphorisms,  lyrics,  and 

«««.„„  „  in*  m.  «..,*i.—,M.i..  „.*„  cm,  0-. in  Christian  tradition,  e  g  ,  offerings  of  candles  or  other  highly  symbolic-  verses    The  work  is  suffused 

of  ships  ^models  hung  up  m  churches  in  thanks-  with  warmth  of  feeling  and  high  purpose  and  mm- 


, 

flowing  c  105  mi  southeasterly  into  SW  Maine  near 
Frveburg  and  on  to  the  Atlantic  below  Biddeford 
sacrament  (sftk'-)  [Latin,  -something  holy,  especial- 
ly an  oath],  in  Christianity,  one  of  certain  cere- 
monial observances  instituted  by  Christ  while  he 
was  on  earth  Generally,  Christendom  is  divided 
into  two  on  the  belief  concerning  the  sacraments 
The  traditional  view,  held  by  Roman  Catholics  and  .  <.UiUu<uiou, 
Orthodox,  counts  seven  sacraments  —  EUCHARIST,  widespread 


giving     The  other  ancient  cultures  of  the  Middle      gles  entertainment  With  lofty  religious  thought 
East  and JBurope  also  had  religions  with  sacrificial      Lyrics  not  included  m  the  Gulutan  also  have  a 


shimmeung  beauty     His  tomb  in  Shiraz  is  highly 
venerated 


rituals     The  Maya  and  the  Aztec  developed  a 
peculiarly  bloody  and  elaborate  ritual  of  human 

sacrifice     Human  sacrifice  in  simpler  forms  (eg,    sadism   (sa'dlzm,   sa'-).   psychical   abnormality  in 
'  anmbalism,  head-hunting,  killing  of  prisoners)  is     which  pleasure  is  obtained  from  inflicting  pain  on 

--11-  —     In  psychoanalysis  the  term  refers  to  i 


XTREME    Stcsahuaman    (saksawa'man),   stronghold   of  the     destructive  drive  which  is  turned  on  other  people 


Catholic  teaching  in  the  West  was  first  delineated  ged  terrain  without  wheeled  vehicles  Fortress, 
PETER  LOMBARD  A  conventional  division  of  military  storehouse,  and  castle  of  the  Inta,  it  was 
se vei^ sacraments  sets  apart  the  "surramonts  of  captured  by  the  Spanish  garrison  besieged  in 

are  for  souls  in  a  state  of  sin ,  the  rest,  "sacraments      hastened  the  defeat  of  the  Indians 
of  the  living,'  are  conferred  on  souls  m  a  state  of   Sacy,  Antome  Isaac,  Baron  Silvestre  de  (Stwan' 
graoe      ,1       *k    T>  ^    u  ,     ~L  6zak' bar5' stMvf'strudusasS'),  1768-1838,  French 

wcramental,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  aid  to  Orientalist  His  works  on  Arabic  were  pioneering 
devotion  which  is  not  a  sacrament  According  to  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  modern  Arabic 
the  teaching,  sacrainentals  are  not  founded  by  God  study  in  France 

but  by  the  Church,  and  they  do  not  convey  grace  saddle.  The  saddles  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are 
Examples  are  HOLY  WATER,  many  blessings,  and  the  believed  to  have  been  saddlecloths  The  ancient 

Greeks  sometimes  used  saddlecloths,  but  they  had 
no  saddles  and  often  rode  bareback  The  Romans 
did  not  use  a  saddle  until  near  the  end  of  the 
empire  That  good  riding  is  possible  without  a 
saddle  is  demonstrated  m  circuses  The  Indians  of 
the  Great  Plains  were  famous  horsemen,  and  often 


;,    city   (pop     105,958), 

state  capital,  and  co  seat  of  Sacramento  co  ,  cen- 
tral Calif  ,  on  the  Sacramento  at  its  confluence 
with  the  American,  founded  1848,  first  chartered 
1849,  me  as  a  c  ity  1850  The  city  lies  on  a  part  of  a 


whom 


mt  to  Scotland  to  prevent  the  revival  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Cardinal  BKATON  Sadler  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  (1547)  HP  retired 

beth's  accession  he  became  an  agent  of  William 
Cecil  (Lord  Burgliley)  and  was  sent  (1569)  to  form 
an  English  alliance  with  the  Protestant  party  m 
Scotland  In  1568  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  treat  concerning  the  problem  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  who  had  fallen  into  English  hands 
He  was  frequently  employed  to  carry  messages  to 
the  captive  queen,  and  in  1584  he  reluctantly 
undertook  the  guardianship  of  Mary,  but  was 
relieved  of  the  task  the  following  year 
>ado  (sa'do),  island  (330 sq  mi  ,  1947  pop  124,250), 
35  mi  long  and  12  mi  wide,  in  the  Sea  of  Japan, 
off  N  Honshu,  Japan  It  yields  gold,  silver,  and 
agricultural  products  In  feudal  times  it  was  a 
place  (-•-•-- 


1848  at  near-by 


**i  "    "*  ~  '  rriTxT ""   wr~"  -—•^-"v"  ~«.  *>««.»    To  riders  accustomed  to  tho  place  of  exile  to  which  Emperor  Juntoku  and  other 

»gan  a  settlement  called  New  Helve-  saddle,  however,  its  advantages  are  decisive  Prob-  notable  persons  were  banished 

)  built  a  fort    The  discovery  of  gold  ably  it  developed  either  m  France  duiing  the  early  Sadoc  (sa'd&k)  [Gr  ,«Heb  ZADOK), 

.Rn.hv  »„*.*«.•  M,n   /«-* N  r-u_.^ m  the  steppe  region  of  Asia     "  ••     ~        'l       '•           •-•    -'*- 


(see  COMMA)      Christian  era  c 


,  ,  name  appearing 

in  the  Gospel  genealogy.   Mat   1  14 

'va),  Ceech  Sadovd  (ad  'd6vii),  village, 
Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia,  near  Hradec  Kralove 
}er  Kdniggrals)  Here  in  1866  the  Austnans 
decisive  defeat  m  the  AUSTRO-PRUSSIAN 


Vt'h  Xai'<v"lim  aim  "rf  TT1  termmuf  tn<*  pacKsaaaie,  to  which  the  load  of  a  pack  animal  suffer 

of  the  PONV  EXPRESS    It  is  the  shipping  and  is  secured,  the  camel  saddle,  the  howdah  used  by  WAR 

nif  ?/„  *  "Hh  T'CU  Ura  regl°n  **!  an  n??*  of  elephants,  and  the  saddle  used  by  riders  Sadtler.  Samuel  Philip  (sat'lur),  1847-1923,  Amer- 

aeileS;  P^kmg  S(  horses  There  are  two  mam  types  of  horse  sad-  lean  chemist,  b.  Pme  Grove,  Pa  ,  grad.  Harvard 

'Plants.  Sacra-  dies,  the  Hungarian  and  the  Moorish.  The  Moorish  (B  S  ,  1870).  He  was  professor  of  chemistry  at 

fl?nif1)wMI  here  f«d<«e,  represented  by  the  cowboy's  saddle,  has  a  the  Univ  of  Pennsylvania  (1874-91)  and  at  the 


Gal  Wv 


A 

*<i?educafliw 
^*  ^W  b"lldl"«  ^J 
ortl  ttnti  the  Crocker  Art 


,  , 

>  $*  Hungarian  saddle,  represented  by  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy    (1878-1916). 

English  saddle,  the  McClellan  saddle,  and  the  He  edited  the  16th  to  10th  editions  of  the  ZW*»«wo- 

racJ!}g  f^dl*,  has  no  horn    The  English  saddle  is  tory  of  the  United  State*,  aided  in  the  revision  of 


Sscramento  rlv»f  «  son  «,!!««      ,        i    w  r.  i      racJ!}g  f*,    as  no    orn        e    ngish  sadde  is     tory  of  the  United  State*,  aided  in  the  revison  of 
Sacramento,  nver,  c.320  mi  long,  rising  in  N  Cal-     padded,  and  the  stirrup  is  hung  farther  forward     the  PTwrmaeopoeia  of  tte  United  Statee,  and  wrote 

Cross  reference  «,•  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  proMtndatkm  ta««s  {Mfe  1. 


the  widely  used  texts  HanSbooTt  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  (1801;  5th  ed.,  1023)  and  A  Text^ 
Book  of  Chemistry  for .  .  Pharmaceutical  and  Medi- 
cal Students  (1832),  which  Went  through  a  number 
of  editions. 

Sadyk  Pasha:  see  CZAJKOWSKI,  MICHAEL. 
Saenz  Pefla,  Roque  (ro'ka  sa'&ns  pa'nya),  1851- 
1014,  Argentine  statesman,  president  of  the  re- 
public (1010-14) ,  son  of  an  earlier  president  (1892- 
96),  Luis  Saens  Pefla  He  had  an  active  career  as 
soldier,  legislator,  diplomat,  and  cabinet  official 
before  he  was  inaugurated  president  (Oct ,  1010) 
for  a  six-year  term  His  administration  was  signifi- 
cant for  electoral  reform  Because  of  these  meas- 
ures a  peaceful  revolution  occurred  when,  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1916,  the  landowning  oli- 
garchy was  replaced  by  a  new  group ,1  the  Radicals, 
headed  by  Hipdhto  IRIQOYBN  Saenz  Pefia,  how- 
ever, did  not  live  to  see  the  full  results  of  his  reform. 
Saetersdal,  Norway  see  SETESDAX,. 
Safad,  Israel  see  SATED 

Safank,  Pavel  Josef,  Czech  SajaHk  (pa'vgl  yd'zgf 
sha'fRr-zhek),  1705-1861,  Slovak  antiquarian, 
scholar,  critic,  and  journalist.  His  first  great  work 
was  a  History  of  the  Slavic  Language  and  Literature 
(1826)  written  in  German,  of  which  a  free  transla- 
tion in  English  appeared  in  1860  His  claim  to  the 
title  of  father  of  modern  Slavonic  studios  rests  on 
the  monumental  Slavonic  Antiquities  (1837)  In 
1848  he  was  for  a  short  time  professor  of  Slavic 
languages  m  the  Univ  of  Prague  As  a  young  man 
he  translated  Aristophanes'  Clouds  and  Schiller's 
Mana  Stuart  His  name  also  appears  as  Schafank 
Safed  or  Safad  (both  sa'fud),  Heb  Zefat,  town 
(pop  c  0,000),  NE  Israel,  c  12  mi  NW  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  It  is  at  an  elevation  of  c  2,700  ft  and  is 
a  hot-weather  resort  There  are  rums  of  fortifira- 
tions  erected  in  the  12th  cent  by  the  Knights 
Templars  In  the  16th  cent  many  learned  Jews 
moved  here  and  made  the  town  a  center  for  caba- 
listic studies  Much  of  the  town  was  destroyed  m 
fighting  between  Arabs  and  Jews  in  1929 
Safed  Koh  (safad'  k5'),  mountain  range,  Afghanis- 
tan, SE  of  Kabul,  reaching  15,620  ft  in  Mt  Sika- 
ram  It  IB  crossed  by  Khybor  Pass 
Safety  Islands  see  ILES  nu  SALTJT 
safety  lamp,  oil  lamp  so  constructed  as  to  be  safe  for 
use  in  mines  and  other  places  where  inflammable 
gases  su(  h  as  firedamp  (see  DAMP)  may  be  present 
Its  invention  c  1816  is  usually  accredited  to  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  although  it  is  also  claimed  for 
George  Stophonson  The  Daw  lamp  is  based  upon 
the  principle  that  to  be  ignited  a  substance  must 
first  be  heated  to  its  kindling  temperature  and  that 
if  such  heating  is  prevented  it  will  not  undergo 
combustion  The  flame  is  surrounded  by  a  metal- 
gauze  s(  reen  that  absorbs  the  heat  and  thus  pre- 
vents its  escape  into  the  outside  atmosphere  Many 
improvements  have  been  made,  such  as  special 
kx  ks  to  prevent  the  ac%(  idental  opening  of  the  lamp 
and  devices  to  permit  the  lamp  to  be  held  upside 
down  without  danger  The  work  of  K  G  Bischof 
is  important  in  this  connection  When  explosive 
gas  is  present  in  the  atmosphere,  the  flame  shows 
blue  or  burns  higher,  the  lamp  thus  servos  to  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  dangerous  gas,  and  as  a 
result  it  is  used  for  testing  mine  atmosphere  Its 
general  use  has  been  superseded  by  that  of  the 
electric  light  in  most  modern  mines,  but  it  is  still 
useful  for  testing  arid  in  certain  cases  where  glass 
electric  bulbs  are  likely  to  be  broken  The  portable 
electric  lamp  has  come  into  increasing  use. 
safety  movement.  The  increasing  number  of  acci- 
dents in  induBtry,  traffic  and  transportation,  and 
homes  that  followed  upon  the  centralization  and 
mechanization  of  industry  and  the  growth  of  cities 
resulted  m  a  widespread  effort  at  prevention 
Laige  manufacturing  companies,  public  utilities, 
railroads,  steamship  lines,  and  insurance  com- 
panies were  particularly  concerned  with  reducing 
the  number  of  injuries  and  deaths  and  thus  the 
cost  of  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  and  other  dam- 
age payments  and  litigation  Humanitarian  ism  and 
the  growth  of  social  consciousness  were  other  fac- 
tors in  the  initiation  of  the  safety  movement,  which 
took  the  form  of  the  organization  of  safety  clubs, 
the  display  of  posters,  the  publication  of  maga- 
zines, and  other  means  of  educating  the  public  to 
the  prevention  of  accidents  A  part  of  the  safety 
movement  has  been  the  passing  of  such  laws  as 
those  requiring  that  buildings  be  constructed  of 
fireproof  materials  and  be  provided  with  fire  es- 
capes, that  ships  carry  radios  and  enough  lifeboats 
to  accommodate  all  persons  on  board,  that  fire  drills 
be  held,  that  automobile  brakes  be  kept  in  good 
condition,  that  halls  be  well  lighted  in  certain 
classes  of  buildings,  that  theater  exits  be  marked, 
that  machinery,  especially  gears,  belts,  and  drive 
shafts  be  properly  guarded,  that  food  conform  to 
specified  standards,  that  poisonous  materials  be  so 
marked,  and  that  elevators  be  equipped  with  safety 
devices.  The  National  Safety  Council  (organized 
1013)  collects  and  distributes  information  regard- 
ing safety  in  industry,  the  home,  travel,  and  schools 
and  publishes  five  monthly  safety  magazines  and 
other  propaganda.  Attempts  to  diminish  traffic 
accidents  have  resulted  m  maximum  speed  laws  in 
moat  states.  Safety  is  taught  m  many  schools 


through  classroom  lectures,  films,  school  patrol 
systems,  and  the  teaching  of  driving  See  8  J. 
Williams.  The  Manual  of  Industrial  Safety  (1927); 
B.  J.  Williams  and  W  W  Charters,  Safety  (1041): 
publications  of  the  National  Safety  Council  and 
the  U  S  Bureau  of  Standards 

safety  valve,  contrivance  attached  to  a  BOILER  or 
other  vessel  for  automatically  relieving  the  pres- 
sure of  steam  before  it  becomes  great  enough  to 
cause  bursting  In  the  lever  type  the  valve  is  held 
closed  by  weights  acting  on  a  lever  which  passes 
over  the  valve  These  weights  can  be  adjusted  so 
that  the  valve  lifts  when  the  internal  pressure 
reaches  a  point  in  excess  of  the  calculated  safe  load 
of  the  boiler  The  spring-loaded  type  of  valve  is 
held  closed  by  a  spring  the  strength  of  which  is 
designed  to  achieve  the  same  purpose  an  the  lever 
type  Spring-loaded  valves  are  in  general  use,  and 
this  type  18  compulsory  on  all  boilers  which  are  not 
of  the  stationary  type,  such  as  marine  or  locomo- 
tive boilers  Two  or  more  safety  valves  are  in- 
stalled on  most  boilers 
Saffi,  French  Morocco  see  SAFI. 

safflower.  see  SAFFRON 

Safford,  Truman  Henry,  1836-1001,  American 
astronomer,  b  Royalton,  Vt.,  grad  Harvard,  1854 
He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Harvard  Observatory 
(1854—66)  and  professor  of  astronomy  at  the 
original  Univ  of  Chicago  and  director  of  Dearborn 
Observatory  until  1871  After  five  years  with  the 
U  S  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  astronomy  at  Williams  College 
There  ho  established  a  meridian  observatory  From 
his  untiring  observations  resulted  catalogues  of 
the  stars  and  other  compilations  He  predicted 
the  position  where  the  suspected  companion  of 
SIHITJS  might  bo  found  Among  his  published  works 
are  Mathematics  Teaching  and  Its  Modern  Methods 
(1887)  and  The  Development  of  Astronomy  in  the 
United  States  (1888) 

Safford,  town  (pop  2,266),  co  seat  of  Graham  co  , 
SE  Ariz  ,  on  the  Gila  river,  founded  1872,  me. 
1901 

saffron,  autumn-flowering  white  or  lilac  CROCUS 
(Crocus  salivas) ,  widely  cultivated  in  the  Old  World 
since  ancient  times  for  the  stigmas  of  the  flowers, 
which  are  also  called  saffron  and  are  used  as  a  color- 
ing matter,  flavoring,  perfume,  and  medicine  The 
stigmas  of  about  4,000  flowers,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated, aie  required  to  be  picked  and  dned  for  one 
ounce  of  saffron  The  orange-yellow  stigmas  have 
an  aromatic  odor  and,  powdered,  are  soluble  m 
water  Perfume  thus  made  was  sprayed  in  the 
theaters  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  on  Nero's  entry 
into  Rome  the  powder  was  sprinkled  on  the  streets 
Saffron  was  until  recently  popular  for  coloring  and 
flavoring  foods  and  is  still  so  used  m  some  places 
It  was  formerly  used  medicinally  Saffron  is  men- 
tioned m  the  Bible  (Cant  4  14)  This  species  of 
crocus  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  America  for  orna- 
ment The  safflower  or  American  saffron,  often 
used  as  a  substitute,  and  the  MEADOW  SAFFRON  are 
not  related  to  saffron 

Saffron  Walden.  municipal  borough  (pop  5,030), 
Essex,  England,  NNE  of  London  The  museum 
has  a  noteworthy  collection  There  are  remains  of 
a  castle  probably  built  m  tho  12th  <  ont  and  a  15th- 
century  church  The  town  is  named  for  the  saffron 
crocus,  grown  hero  from  the  time  of  Edward  III 
until  the  18th  cent 

Safl  or  Saffi  (both  sa'fS) ,  city  (pop  50,845),  French 
Morocco,  a  port  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  It  was  a 
Portuguese  base  in  the  early  16th  cent  ,  then,  until 
1660,  it  was  the  chief  port  of  the  Sadian  dynasty, 
being  the  nearest  to  their  capital,  Marrakesh 
Since  1936  Safi  has  exported  phosphates  from  a 
near-by  deposit 

Safld  Rud  (safgd'  rood'),  nvor,  450  mi  long,  rising 
in  NW  Iran,  S  of  Lake  Urmia,  and  flowing  to  the 
Caspian  Sea  E  of  Roaht.  There  are  few  bridges 
The  river  is  rich  m  fish 

Saga  (sa'ga),  city  (1947  pop  64,978),  capital  of 
Saga  prefecture,  W  Kyushu,  Japan  It  is  a  rail- 
road, manufacturing,  and  coal-distributing  center 
The  prefecture  is  known  for  its  fine  porcelain  ware 

saga  (sa'gu),  in  OLD  NORSE  LITERATURE,,  particu- 
larly the  Icelandic  and  Norwegian,  an  epic  in  prose 
or  verse  centering  about  a  legendary  or  historical 
figure  These  sagas  were  composed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  llth  to  the  middle  of  the  13th  cent 
Toward  the  end  of  the  12th  cent  they  were  written 
down  Among  the  most  noted  of  the  sagas  are  the 
Heimsknngla  and  the  Starlunga  Saga  by  SNORRI 
STURLTJSON;  the  Laxdada,  translated  in  The 
Earthly  Paradise  by  William  Morris,  who  also 
translated  the  Orettla,  the  Njala,  translated  by  W. 
E.  Dasent,  the  FRTTHJOF  saga  by  Esaias  TEONER, 
and  Oisli,  translated  by  R.  B  Allen  See  J  W. 
Hartmann,  The  Oongu  Hrolfasaga  (1912),  A  S. 
Hoffman,  Book  of  the  Sagas  (1913).  E  E  Kellett, 
The  Northern  Saga  (1020);  Knut  Liestol,  Origin  of 
the  Icelandic  Family  Saga*  (1030),  Halvadan  Koht, 
The  Old  Norse  Sagas  (1931) 

Sagamore  Hills,  village  (pop.  1,471),  NE  Ohio,  SE 
of  Cleveland,  me  1031 

Sagan  (za'gan)  or  Zagan,  Pol.  Za&in  (zha'g&nyu), 
town  (1930  pop  22,770,  1946  pop.  4,359),  Lower 
Silesia,  on  the  Sober  and  NW  of  Brealau  It  was 


SAGEBRUSH 

transferred  to  Polish  administration  at  the  Pots- 
dam Conference  of  1945  There  are  textile  and 
other  industnes  Founded  in  1140,  Sagan  was 
(1274-1472)  the  seat  of  a  principality,  originally  a 
fief  held  from  the  dukes  of  Glogau  The  principal- 
ity passed  (1472)  to  the  electorate  of  Saxony, 
which  lost  it  (1547)  to  the  house  of  Austi  ia  It  was 
ceded  (1745)  to  Prussia.  Wallenstem  was  created 
(1628)  duke  of  Sagan,  and  m  1785  the  title  was 
purchased  by  Peter  von  Biron,  duke  of  Courland, 
through  whose  daughter  it  passed  to  the  French 
house  of  Tallpyrand 

Sagar  (aa/giir),  island,  West  Bengal  state,  India,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hooghly  river  It  is  sacred  to 
Hindus  as  tho  place  where  the  Ganges  formerly 
emptied  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Sagasta,  Praxedes  Mateo  (prak'sadhas  mata'o 
saga'sW),  1825-1903,  Spanish  statesman  A  leader 
of  the  Progressive  party  in  the  Cortes,  he  was  twice 
exiled  for  his  opposition  to  the  government  of  Isa- 
bella II  In  1868  he  led,  with  Juan  PRIM,  the 
revolution  which  resulted  in  the  queen's  deposition 
He  served  as  premier  (1871-72)  under  King  Ama- 
deus  and  as  cabinet  minister  under  the  first  Spanish 
republic,  but  retired  after  the  accession  of  Alfonso 
XII  In  1880  tho  Liberal  paity  was  founded  under 
his  leadership,  and  Sagasta  returned  to  power  as 
premier  (1885-90,  1892-95,  1897-99,  1901-2)  Sa- 
gasta offered  Cuba  autonomy,  but  was  unable  to 
suppress  the  Cuban  revolution  or  to  prevent  Amer- 
ican intervention  Sagasta  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  of  1898,  which  ended  the  Spanish-American 
War,  and  he  was  generally  blamed  for  the  Cuban 
disaster 

Sage,  Russell,  1816-1906,  American  financier,  b 
Oneida  co  ,  N  Y  He  was  successful  in  the  grocery 
business  in  Troy,  N  Y  Active  in  public  affairs,  he 
became  (1845)  alderman  of  Troy  and  served  (1853- 
56)  as  a  Whig  member  of  Congress  He  continued 
to  amass  wealth  by  banking,  and  after  he  moved 
(1863)  to  New  York  city,  he  engaged  in  stock  spec- 
ulation In  association  with  Jay  Gould,  Sage 
gained  extensive  financial  control  m  several  West- 
ern railroads,  m  tho  elevated  railway  system  in 
New  York  city,  and  in  tho  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  An  attempt  to  assassinate  him  in 
1891  failed  Upon  his  death,  the  distribution  of  his 
fortune  was  left  in  the  hands  of  his  widow,  Mar- 
garet Olivia  Slocum  Sage  1828-1918  She  made 
large  gifts  to  the  Emma  Wi  Hard  School  and  to  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Troy  and  do- 
nated money  to  other  educational  organizations 
and  to  benevolent  societies  Marsh  Island  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  was  bought  in  1912  and  given  to 
Louisiana  as  a  bird  sanctuary  The  great  single 
benefaction  was  the  establishment  (1907)  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  New  York  city  This 
institution  is  largely  devoted  to  cooperating  with 
social  agencies  for  the  improvement  of  social  and 
living  conditions  in  the  United  States  It  main- 
tains a  library  of  the  social  sciences  and  has  par- 
ticipated in  several  important  surveys  By  1947 
the  foundation  had  given  more  than  $9,000,000  for 
special  projects  in  the  field  of  social  science. 

sage,  any  species  of  the  large  genus  Salna,  widely 
distributed  herbs  or  shrubs  of  the  mint  family.  The 
common  sage  of  herb  gardens  is  Salna  officinal™,  a 
strongly  aromatic  perennial  native  to  Europe  It 
has  gray-green,  hairy,  wrinkled  leaves  and,  com- 
monly, blue  or  white  flowers  The  leaves  are  used  as 
seasoning,  especially  in  dressings  for  meat  and 
poultry,  and  in  sage  cheese,  sage  tea,  once  popular 
as  a  beverage,  has  also  been  used  as  a  domestic 
remedy  for  colds  and  other  ailments  and  as  a  hair 
rinse,  the  oil  is  sometimes  used  in  perfumery  For 
commercial  purposes  sage  is  cut  two  or  three  times 
a  season  The  dried  leaves  soon  lose  their  aroma 
unless  they  are  kept  in  airtight  containers  Prused 
since  ancient  times,  common  sage  was  thought  to 
prolong  life  and  to  increase  wisdom  by  strengthen- 
ing the  memory — whence  the  name  The  orna- 
mental sages  (of  which  there  are  several  blue- 
flowered  species)  are  often  popularly  called  sal  via. 
Of  these  the  scarlet  sage  (Salma  splindens)  is  best 
known  It  is  cultivated  as  an  annual  bedding  plant 
for  the  neat  spikes  of  red  blossoms,  there  are  also 
varieties  in  other  colors  Clary  is  a  biennial  sage 
tho  seeds  of  which  were  once  used  to  '  clear  the 
eye" ,  it  has  bluish  or  pinkish  flowers  Most  sages 
are  good  honey  plants  A  UNTANA  is  sometimes 
called  red  or  yellow  sage 

sagebrush,  name  for  several  species  of  Artemma, 
deciduous  shrubs  related  to  WORMWOOD  and  par- 
ticularly abundant  in  W  North  America  The 
common  sagebrush  (Artemisia  tndentata),  called 
also  big  sagebrush,  is  a  silvery  gray  low  shrub  with 
small  wedge-shaped  leaves,  three-toothed  at  the 
wide  apex,  and  with  a  pungent  odor  of  sago  It  is 
one  of  the  most  common  shrubs  of  the  West,  where 
it  is  important  as  a  forage  plant  on  many  cattle 
ranges  and  is  often  indicative  of  good  soil  This 
species  has  been  employed  as  a  domestic  remedy 
and  tonic,  and  the  seeds  were  used  for  food  by 
Indians  The  wood  ignites  easily  and  burns  well  so 
that  it  has  been  valuable  for  starting  fire  by  friction 
Sagebrush  is  the  state  flower  of  Nevada,  which  is 
sometimes  called  the  Sagebrush  State  The  pasture 
or  mountain  sagebrush  (Artemina  fngida)  has  also 


Cross  rttarencM  are  bdkatad  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  toy  to  pronunciation  faces  pate  1. 


SAGE  GROUSE 
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been  used  medicinally   The  word  sagebrush  is  often     tied  by  Greeks,  Saguntum  was  an  ally  of  Rome     government  as  an  imperial  adviser,  and  in  1873 

when  it  was  besieged  and  captured  (219-218  B  C.),     he    advocated   war    with    Korea    and    opposed 

the  Occidentaheation  of  Japan  When  his  advice 
was  rejected,  he  retired  from  the  government  In 
1877  he  led  the  Satauma  revolt,  out  his  samurai 
followers  weie  defeated  by  imperial  troops,  drawn 
from  the  peasantry  and  equipped  with  modern 
arms  Saigo  committed  suicide 


shortened  to  sage 

sage  grouse,  sage  hen,  sage  cock,  or  cock  of  the 
plains,  large  OROUSH  native  to  the  sagebrush  coun- 
try of  W  North  America  Much  hunted  for  food, 
young  birds  are  preferred  because  the  adult  flesh 
is  often  strongly  flavored  by  buds  of  the  sagebrush, 
which,  with  insects,  form  the  diet  The  plumage  is 
mottled  brown,  black,  and  gray  above,  and  the 
belly  is  black  Yellow  air  sacs  on  the  neck  of  the 
male  are  distended  like  balloons  during  the  court- 
ship display 

Saghahen.  see  SAKHALIN 

S«g  Harbor,  resort  village  (pop  2,517),  on  E  Long 
Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  on  Gardmers  Bay,  settled  1720- 
30,  me  1846  During  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cent 
it  was  an  important  whaling  port,  today  it  is  pri- 
marily a  summer  resort,  with  small  manufactures 
The  Low  Idand  Herald  (1791)  was  tho  island's  first 


after  heroic  resistance,  by  the  Carthaginians  under 
HANNIBAL  This  led  to  the  Second  Punic  War. 
Saguntum  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  (214 
B  C  )  and  made  a  muntcnptum.  On  a  ridge  above 
the  present  city  are  important  Roman  remains, 
notablv  a  well-preserved  theater  The  city  fell  to 


,.   rved  theater     The  city  fell  to  arms    Saigo  committed  suicide 

the  Moors  and  was  called  Murviodro  until  the  old  Saigon  (slgon'.slgon',  FT  snego'),  city  (pop.  110,677), 

name  was  restored  in  1877    In  1874  the  restoration  capital  of  Cochin  China,  on  the  right  bank  of  ^he 
of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  was  proclaimed  here 
Sahtgun,    Bernardino    de    (bernardhe'no    da 


i  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Dong  Nai     To- 


hgoon'),  c  1499-1590,  Spanish  historian  and  Fran-     ua. 
•iscan  missionary  in  Mexico    The  most  important      In< 


local  paper     Among  the  town's  historic  buildings  ,_._._ , 

the  Whalers'  Church  and  the  Whalers'  Museum,    Sahagun  (su-agc5on'),  town  (pop  3,(>06),  Leon  prov  , 


of  his  works,  A  History  of  Ancient  Mexico  (Eng 
tr  ,  Vol  I,  1932),  was  tho  product  of  a  wide  and 
patiently  acquired  learning  in  Indian  history  and 
ethnology  Sahagun  was  hampered  by  opposition 
within  the  order,  and  the  work  was  not  published 
until  1829  (ed  by  Carlos  Maria  de  Bustamonte) 


lier  with  the  neighboring  Chinese  city  of  Cholou, 
on  is  the  greatest  port  and  industrial  city  of 
China     ft  is  linked  by  canals  to  the  lower 


Mekong  and  by  rail  to  Pnom  Penh  and  Hanoi 
The  principal  export  is  rice,  the  mam  industrial  ac- 
tivities are  rice  mills  and  shipyards  With  its  cathe- 
dral, museums,  gardens,  and  troo-hned  avenues, 
Saigon  is  known  for  its  beauty  throughout  the  East 
Although  the  site  was  occupied  in  turn  by  Cambo- 
dians and  Annamese,  the  modern  city  is  entirely 
the  product  of  French  rule 


rums  of  a  Benedictine  abbey,  the  most  powerful  in    sail,  expanse  of  canvas,  matting,  or  similar  material 
11      •"'  on  which  the  wind  acts  to  propel  a  vessel    The  old- 

est soils,  used  by  tho  ancient  Egyptians,  were  of 
papyrus  fibers  Later  canvas  made  of  flax  came  in- 
to general  use  Since  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent 
cotton  has  widely  supplanted  flax,  particularly  m 
sails  for  racing  vessels  and  smaller  craft  The  finest 
and  most  expensive  sail  cotton  comes  from  Egypt 


trial  center,  near  large  coal  beds,  oil  wells,  and  salt 
deposits  Its  varied  manufactures  include  automo- 
bile parts,  graphite,  measuring  instruments,  wash- 
boards, and  boilers  The  old  Schuch  Hotel  has  a 
collection  of  antiques  and  curios 

Saginaw,  river,  c  22  mi  long,  formed  near  Saginaw, 
8  Mich  ,  by  the  Sluawassee  and  Tittabawassee  riv- 
ers and  their  tributaries  and  flowing  NNE  to  Sag- 
inaw Bay  near  Bay  City  With  its  headstreams 
and  tributaries  the  river  drains  a  large  area  m  lower 
Michigan 

Saginaw  Bay,  arm  of  Lake  Huron,  <  60  mi  long  and 
15  to  25  mi  wide  indenting  N  Mic  hi  gun  Bay  City 
is  at  the  head  of  the  bav,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Saginaw  river 

Sagittarius  (sajM'reus)  [Latin,  =the  archer],  in 
astronomy,  a  zodiatal  constellation  Iving  partly  in 
the  Milky  Way  It  is  pu  tured  as  a  centaur,  usually 


The  Chinese  make  sails  for  their  junks  and  sam- 
__  _  ^      ~  ng 

nations  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  vikings  used 


pans  of  grass  or  fiber  matting 


sir  ju 
The 


old  seafaring 


and  the  first  customhouse  in  the  state,  moved  a      NW  Spain    An  agricultural  center,  it  has  kept  the 

few  blocks  m  1948  to  a  new  site  rums  of  a  Benedictine  abbey,  the  most  powerful  in 

Saginaw  (sa'gmo),  city    (pop    82,794),  co    seat  of     Spam  until  the  15th  cent,  founded  in  tho  llth 

Saginaw  co  ,  S  Mich  ,  on  the  Saginaw  river  and  S      cent    by  Alfonso  VI     The  ablxjy  was  abandoned 

of  Bay  City,  me   1857     Indian  trails  crossed  here,      in  1835 

and  Indian  villages  were  in  the  vicinity     Lewis    Sahand  (sahilnd'),  peak,  c  12,000  ft   high,  Iran,  E 

Cass  negotiated  here  a  treaty   (1819)   with   the     of  Lake  Urnua  and  S  of  Tabriz    It  is  crowned  with 

Indians,  who  ceded  much  of  Michigan  to  the  United     snow  most  of  tho  year  and  is  traditionally  con- 
States    Fur  trade  was  followed  by  a  thriving  him-     nee  ted  with  Zoroaster 

boring  industry,  which  declined  after  1890     Situ-    Sahaptin  Indians*  see  NEZ  PBHtij  INDIANS. 

ated  m  an  extensive  area  producing  beans  and  beet    Sahara  (suha'ru)   [Arabic,  «desert],  desert,  North 

sugar,  Saginaw  is  also  a  port  of  entiy  and  an  mdus-     Africa,  the  largest  desert  on  the  earth    It  occupies 

most  of  Spanish  Sahara,  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia, 

Libya,  and  Egypt  and  also  N  Kronen  West  Africa 
and  N  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  It  is  defined  by 
many  geographers  as  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Nile  and  from  tho  Mediterranean  to 
the  Sudan,  with  these  boundaries  its  estimated 
area  is  over  3,000,000  sq  mi  Other  authorities 
consider  the  desert  area  E  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt  also 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Sahara  The  Sahara  may  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  a  larger  desert  area  oc- 
cupying most  of  the  Near  East  as  well  On  the 
northwest  the  Sahara  is  separated  from  the  soa  by 

a  coastal  strip  backed  by  the  Atlas  Mts  and  by  a  full-rigged  ship  ma\  c  arrv ,  from  bottom  to  top,  are 
steppe  region  that  merges  into  the  desert  This  course,  lower  topsail,  upper  topsail,  lower  topgal- 
area  cuts  off  whatever  moisture  is  c  arried  by  winds  lant,  upper  topgallant,  and  royal  Some  ships  nave 
blowing  inshore  from  the  Mediterranean  The  an  additional  sky  sail,  also  called  a  skyscraper  Each 
desert  comprises  varied  natural  formations  It  has  sail  is  designated  by  prefixing  the  name  of  tho  mast 

. .  ..„     . , high  sand  dunes  (erg)  especially  in  the  NE  Sahara      to  which  it  is  attached,  o  g  ,  foretopsiil     Auxihan 

considered  to  represent  Chiron,  drawing  his  bow  to  (known  as  the  Libyan  Desert)  and  in  Algeria,  sails,  called  studding  sails,  are  sptead  out  only  when 
release  an  arrow  The  constellation  contains  many  plateaus  of  denuded  rock  (hammada),  and  beds  of  tho  wind  is  very  light  Reduc  ing  the  sail  area  is 
nebulae,  star  clusters,  arid  variable  stars  The  sun  gravel  (rtg)  or  of  rounded  atones  (senr)  Although  known  as  reefing,  while  completely  rolling  up  thi 

~  '  '  for  the  most  part  a  level  plateau,  the  Sahara  is          

marked  by  mountainous  massifs,  including  the 
Tibesti,  Air,  and  Hoggar  elev  ations,  and  by  a  scries 
of  depressions  (50-100  ft  below  soa  level)  in  tho 
Libyan  Desert  The  prevailing  barrenness  is 
broken  by  fertile  date-bearing  oases,  many  of  thorn 
on  the  courses  of  intermittent  streams  (wadis) 
Important  oases  include  Siwa  in  Egypt,  Ghat, 
Ghadames,  and  the  oases  of  the  Fezzan  in  Libya, 
Biskra,  Tugurt,  Wargla,  Mzab,  and  tho  Hoggar 
plateau  in  Algeria,  and  Tafilclt  in  Morocco  In 
ancient  times  tho  inhabitants  of  the  desert  were 
predominantly  Sudanese  Negroes  After  the  intro- 
duction of  the  camel,  probably  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian era,  Berbers  and,  later,  Arabs  took  up  a 
nomadic  existence  in  the  desert,  gradually  driving 


,  , 

in  Sagittarius  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solsti 
Sagittarius  is  the  ninth  sign  of  the  zodiac 
sago  (sa'go)  [Malay],  edible  starch  extracted  from 
the  pithhke  center  of  several  East  Indian  palms 
(chiefly  species  of  Metroxyla)  or  sometimes  of  palm- 
like  plants  (e  g  ,  cycads)  The  starch  furnishes  an 
important  item  of  food  foi  East  Indians  and  is 
exported  for  use  in  puddings  and  in  stiffening  tex- 
tiles It  is  obtained  by  cutting  down  the  sago  palm 
when  it  blossoms,  which  it  does  at  about  15  years  of 
age,  and  powdering  the  starchy  mateiial  that  fills 
the  stem  and  sometimes  weighs  700  lb  The  starch, 
washed  free  from  the  powder,  is  made  into  cakes  by 
the  natives,  but  for  market  is  usually  sieved  and 
heated  to  form  granules  If  uncut,  the  sago  palm 
blossoms  once,  matures  its  fruit,  and  then  dies  after 
having  produced  new  shoots  at  the  base,  which 
propagate  the  plant  The  sago  palm  of  florists  is 
not  tho  plant  commonly  used  for  the  production  of 
sago  The  wild  sago  or  coontie  yields  Florida 

ARROWROOT. 

Saguache  (suwoch').  town  (pop  1,219,  alt  c  7,800 
ft  ),  co  seat  of  Saguache  to  ,  S  rontral  Colo  ,  on 
Saguacho  Creek  and  N  of  Monte  Vistu,  in  a  mine 
and  hvestoc  k  area,  founded  1866,  me  1891. 

saguaro   see  CACTUH 

Saguaro  National  Monument:  see  NATIONAL  PARKS 

AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 


square  or  quadrilateral  sails  The  triangular  type 
is  tho  more  modern  form  Tho  sails  of  a  ship  may 
be  square-rigged  or  foie-and-aft  rigged,  with  some 
vessels  carry  ing  both  Square  sails  are  carried  on 
yards  which  are  hung  to  the  mast  at  the  middle, 
while  fore-and-aft  Bads  are  secured  to  a  boom  or 
gaff  which  has  only  one  end  attached  to  the  mast, 
the  outer  (or  after)  end  being  free  to  swing  to  suit 
the  wind  A  vessel  can  carry  more  canvas  if  square- 
rigged,  but  the  sails  are  heavier  and  less  easy  to 
handle,  a  fore-and-aft  rigged  vessel  can  usually  he 
nearer  the  wind  in  sailing  The  names  of  the  sails 


sails  is  referred  to  as  furling  Sailing  ships  were  in 
use  as  far  bat  k  as  0000  B  C  in  Eg\  pt  and  Meso- 
potamia and  not  much  latei  in  China  Sailing  was 
the  onU  means  of  seafaring  until  the  steam  engine 
was  adapted  to  propelling  vessels  For  more  than 
half  a  century  ui  the  mul-19th  cent  sailing  shipa 
competed  sue  cessf ul  ly  w  ith  steamships  The  quic  k- 
est  and  best  sailing  ship  ever  built,  the  CLIPPMI- 
SIIIP,  beat  them  even  in  speed  Finally  the  ma- 
chine conquered,  and  sailing  ships  were  used  onh 
where  cheap  transport  was  of  importance  That 
was  the  case  with  the  wheat  transport  from  Aus- 
tralia to  Great  Britain  In  the  1920s  harks  still 
carried  wheat  from  Iremantle  to  London,  making 
the  voyage  in  about  three  months  See  also 

8CHOON1..K 


back  the  Negroes  or  employing  thorn  as  laborers  in    sailcloth,  <  anvas,  more  c  ommonly  called  duck,  from 


the  oases  Tibesti  is  one  of  the  few  areas  still  dom- 
inated by  Negroid  tribes  The  white  nomads  ex- 
tended existing  oases  or  tapped  underground 
waters  to  create  new  oases,  they  also  introduced 
date-palm  cultivation.  Outstanding  among  the 
nomad  groups  are  the  Berber  TUAREG  Although 
northern  shores  of  Afru  a  have  long  been  dominated 
by  foreign  powers,  some  of  whom  extended  their 
rule  to  the  northern  oases  and  oven  into  the  Fozzan, 
most  of  the  Sahara  was  not  penetrated  by  Euro- 
peans until  the  19th  cent  One  of  the  earliest 


which  sails  arc  made  It  is  woven  from  hemp, 
ramie,  flax,  or  cotton,  m  widths  from  14  to  120  in 
and  in  weights  from  1 8  to  38  oz  per  yard  The  best 
sailcloth  is  produced  from  long  flax,  because  this 
fiber  possesses  flexibility,  lightness,  and  strength 
(see  SAIL)  Sailmaking  was  an  important  handi- 
craft from  antiquity ,  but  with  the  transition  from 
sailing  vessels  to  steamships  only  a  small  part  of 
the  sailcloth  produced  found  uso  in  sailmaking  Tho 
greater  part  of  tho  material  now  goes  to  make  tent- 


AND  MONUMENTS  (table)  peans  until  the   19tti  cent      Une  of  the  earliest      ing,  awnings,  fire  hose,  tarpaulin,  and  bags     It  is 

Saguenay   (sa'guna,  sa"guna'),  river  of  S  Quebec,      European  explorers  to  have  crossed  the   desert     also  used  in  bookbinding     In  the  making  of  sails 

issuing  from  Lake  St    John  in  two  channels,  the      '    '"^ "  '  

Grande  Docharge  and  tho  Petite  Decharge,  sepa- 
rated bv  the  lie  d'Alma,  and  flowing  110  mi  gen- 
erally ESE  to  the  St  Lawrence  at  Tadoussac  It 
passes  St  Joseph  d'Alma,  Arvida,  and  Chicoutimi 
and  is  navigable  below  Chicoutimi,  flowing  through 


(c  1828)  and  to  have  returned  was  Rene  CAILLI^ 
Other  explorers  who  extended  knowledge  of  the 
Sahara  include  Hemrich  BAHTH  and  Guatav  NACH- 
TIOAL  The  Algerian  section  of  the  Sahara  was  tho 
first  to  be  extensively  explored  The  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade,  especially  by  the  French  in  Algeria, 
has  curtailed  trans-Saharan  trade  Today  the 


a  picturesque  gorge  whose  banks  rise  to  more  than     lias   curtailed   traus-Saharan   trade      Today    the      bands    A  rope  is  sewed  all  around  to  finish  the  sail 
1,500ft    at    Eternity    and    Trinity   capes     The     Sahara  is  linked  by  telegraph  stations,  by  railroads     Modern  sailmaking  is  generally  done  on  special 


the  canvas  cloths  are  laid  together  with  overlap- 
ping seams  (1  or  1J^  in)  and  sewed  with  special 
twin  m  an  overhand  stitch  on  both  edges  Heavy 
sails  are  given  an  additional  running  stitch  m  the 
middle  of  the  seams,  and  extra  pieces  of  canvas  are 
set  on  the  edges  for  strength  and  for  reef  and  strain 
bands  A  rope  is  sewed  all  around  to  finish  tho  sail 


Saguenay  was  first  visited  (1535)  by  Cartier,  and 
Cham  plum  explored  its  lower  reaches  m  1603  For 
more  than  three  centuries  it  was  a  route  traveled 
by  explorers,  missionaries,  and  fur  traders,  later 


to  several  of  tho  northern  oases,  and  by  a  network     sewing  machines 

of  air  and  automobile  routes    The  construction  of    Sailendra  (sllcVdrd),  name  given  to  a  dynasty  or 
'       *  *  .        .   .    -      dynastW8  of  Indonesia  and  SE  Asia,  fl   8th-13th 


a  trans-Saharan  railroad  has  been  contemplated 

-„......  .  since  the  1850s  but  there  is  only  a  short  section 

becoming  a  major  lumber  transportation  route  and      completed    See  E  F  Gautier,  Sahara  (1933,  Eng 
the  approach  to  noted  hunting  and  fishing  areas       tr  ,  1935). 

In  the  20th  cent   pulp  and  paper  mills  and  impor-  Saharanpur   (suhu'runpcJor*),  city  (pop     108,263), 
tant  hydroelectric  stations  have  boon  built  on  the      NW  United  Provs  ,  India    It  was  a  summer  resort 

banks  of  the  river  and  some  of  its  tributaries,  and  of  the  Mogul  court    Tho  botanical  gardens  (founded 
at  Arvida  is  one  of  the  world's  largest  aluminum      1817)  are  noted    There  is  wood  carving,  furniture 

plants    Excursions  up  the  river  by  steamer  from  manufacturing,  and  sugar  and  paper  muling 

Quebec  have  long  attracted  tourists.   See  Manus  Saigo,   Takamori   (tak,i'mOr6  sl'gO),    1822?-1877, 

Barbeau,   The_  Kingdom  of  Saguenau  (1936)  Japanese   soldier   and   statesman   noted    for  his 

Sagunto  (sagoon'to),  Latin  Sagunium,  city   (pop  obstinate  conservatism     A  SATSUMA  samurai  and 

10,352),  Valencia  prov,  E  Spain,  in  Valencia,  on  an  early  opponent  of  the  shogun,  he  trained  a      .,  

the  Palencia  nver  and  4  mi    from  the  Mediter-  Satsuma  force  and  led  it  in  tho  fighting  against   sailftah,  marine  game  fish  related  to  the  swordfish 

ranean    Probably  of  Iberian  origin  and  later  set-  the  shogun 'a  troops  in  1868   He  entered  the  new     It  has  a  long  body  (sometimes  reaching  10  ft ),  u 


cent  Appearing  probably  in  Java  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  8th  cent ,  the  Sailendras  extended  their 
power  over  the  Sumatran  domains  of  Sri  Vijaya 
and  tho  Malay  Peninsula  and  exerted  influence  in 
Siam  and  Indo-Chma  After  their  eclipse  in  Java 
(late  9th  cent ),  they  retained  control  of  Sn  Vijaya, 
with  important  centers  at  Palembang  (generally 
thought  to  have  been  their  capital)  and  m  Kedah 
and  Patani  The  Sailendra  power  was  badly  shaken 
by  the  Chola  war  of  the  llth  cent ,  but  endured  in 
some  form  till  the  Javanese  invasion  of  Sumatra 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula  in  the  13th  cent. 


Crott  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facet  p«g •  1, 


high  saillike,  black-spotted,  deep  blue  dorsal  fin, 
and  a  spearlike  upper  jaw.  The  body  «  usually  a 
metallic  blue  above  and  silvery  below  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent food  fish.  The  American  sailfish  inhabits 
tropical  Atlantic  waters  and  may  travel  up  the 
coast  in  summer,  another  species  inhabits  the  In- 
dian and  Pacific  oceans 

•ailing,  general  term  for  the  navigation  of  a  ship  to  a 
destination  by  any  one  of  several  methods.  In 
plane  sailing  the  ocean  is  assumed  to  be  a  flat  sur- 
face, the  curvature  of  the  earth  being  ignored  The 
meridians  are  assumed  to  be  parallel  to  each  other 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  parallels  of  latitude,  and 
the  length  of  a  degree  everywhere  equal  on  both 
parallels  and  meridians  The  ships  course  is 
plotted  and  followed  accordingly  In  Mercator 
sailing,  the  ship's  course  is  plotted  and  followed  on 
the  basis  of  a  (hart  diawn  by  the  MKRCATOR  pro- 
jection Great-circle  sailing  has  certain  advantages 
over  the  two  preceding  methods  The  shortest  dis- 
tance between  any  two  points  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  represented  by  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the 
great  circle  which  passes  through  these  points  (A 
great  circle  is  a  circle  with  its  plane  passing 
through  the  center  of  the  earth,  the  equator  and  all 
meridians  are  examples  of  great  cm  les  )  The  navi- 
gator follows  the  great  cm  lo  which  passes  through 
the  port  he  is  leaving  and  his  destination  To  as- 
sist the  navigator  in  laying  out  his  course,  tables, 
charts,  and  diagrams  have  been  worked  out  whirh 
obviate  much  original  calculation  Great-circle 
sailing  is  extensively  employed  by  steamships,  as  in 
the  N  Atlantic  lanes,  and  bv  airplanes  The  U  S 
Hydrographic  Office  publishes  a  series  of  great- 
( ircle  sailing  charts  for  all  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  earth 

Saima  (sl'ma),  lake  system  of  central  Finland  It 
( oinpnsea  more  than  120  connecting  lakes,  covering 
c  1,850  sq  mi  ,  the  large  southern  basin  of  the  sys- 
tem c  onstitutes  Lake  Saima  proper  The  Saima  sys- 
tem drains  into  Lake  Ladoga  through  the  Vuoksi 
rivor  (360  mi  long)  Numerous  canals  facilitate 
steamship  and  lurnber-raft  traffic  to  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  through  the  Saima  Canal  (f  36  mi  long, 
completed  1850),  which  terminates  at  Vyborg, 
RSFSR  On  the  lakes  are  the  towns  of  KUOPIO  and 
MIKKELI 

Saindon  (sSdo')  or  Sayabec  (sayftbeV),  village  (pop. 
2,115),  E  Que  ,  on  Lake  Matapedia  and  ENE  of 
Rirnousk),  in  a  lumbering  and  dairying  region 
sainfoin  (san'foin)  [Fr.-holy  hay],  leguminous, 
perennial  herb  (Onobrychia  aahvd),  indigenous  in 
Europe  and  in  temperate  regions  of  Asia  From  a 
woody  rootstoc  k  arise  stalks  bearing  pinnate  leaves 
and  clusters  or  spikes  of  pink  or  white  flowers, 
flattened  pods  enclose  single,  brownish  seeds  Sain- 
foin has  for  centuries  been  widely  cultivated  in  Eu- 
lopo  as  a  forage  ciop  Although  it  was  introduced 
into  the  United  States  about  150  years  ago,  it  has 
never  become  agriculturally  important  here  It 
thrives  on  calcareous  soils  too  dry  or  too  barren  for 
clover  or  alfalfa  The  plant  is  sometimes  associated 
with  the  Christmas  story  of  the  Infant  Jesus  in  the 
manger  Sainfoin  us  also  <  ailed  espan  et 
saint  [O  Fr  ,  from  Latin  sanrtu«-holy],  m  Christian- 
itj  ,  person  living  in  heaven  In  the  traditional  be- 
lief, as  taught  by  Roman  Catholic  s  and  Orthodox, 
faithful  Christians  on  earth  and  the  saints  are  all 
members  of  the  Church,  and  just  as  living  members 
seek  the  praj  ers  of  others  and  share  in  the  merits 
of  others,  so  the  living  ask  those  in  heaven  for  their 
prayers  and  share  in  their  merits  (see  INDULGENCE)  . 
This  is  the  osscm  e  of  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the 
communion  of  saints,  an  aspect  of  the  same  coop- 
eration of  the  living  and  the  saints  is  prayer  for  the 
dead  (not  yet  saints,  see  PURO  VTORY)  The  Virgin 
MAKY  is  the  chief  saint  Angels  are  counted  as 
saints  Prayer  to  the  saints  ("veneration"  or 
"honor")  is  distnu  t  in  kind  from  praver  to  God 
("worship"  or  "adoration"),  who  is  the  source  of  all 
their  glory,  the  saint  is  asked  to  pray  to  God  for  a 
favor  sought,  exactly  as  a  living  person  is  In  the 
liturgy  a  saint  is  commemorated  and  his  interces- 
sion sought  on  a  special  day  ("saint's  day",  see 
also  ALL  SAINTS),  usually  the  anniversary  of  his 
death  In  the  ancient  churches  each  member  has 
at  least  one  PATRON  saint  from  baptism,  and  in  the 
West  another  is  adopted  at  confirmation,  patrons 
are  expected  to  have  a  mutual  relation  of  affection 
with  their  earthly  clients  Saints  vary  in  popu- 
larity, thus  St  Joseph,  very  popular  today  among 
Catholics  and  Orthodox,  had  scarcely  any  cultus 
1,000  years  ago,  and  St  Nicholas,  for  centuries  a 
favorite  in  the  West,  has  today  few  clients  among 
Roman  Catholics.  Only  the  Virgin,  preeminent 
and  unique,  suffers  no  change  in  the  love  of  the 
people  Examples  of  nonhturgical  devotions  to 
saints  are  pilgrimages  (see  PILGRIM),  many  forms 
of  LITANY,  images  and  icons,  novenas,  and  annual 
celebrations  m  honor  of  patron  saints.  Saints'  lives 
have  been  a  favorite  form  of  reading,  and  at  times 
the  composition  of  them  (hagiography)  has  become 
a  real  art  Apart  from  those  which  are  simple,  eon- 
temporary  records,  they  often  become  miracle- 
studded  tales  Two  immortal  collections  of  saints' 
lives  are  the  GOLDEN  LEGEND  and  the  Little  Flowers 
ofSt  Fronct*  (see  FRANCIS,  SAINT).  In  the  modern 
Roman  Catholic  Church  the  BOLLANDISTS  have 
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been  charged  with  separating  the  true  from  the 
false  in  hagiography  The  effort  entails  revision  of 
official  books,  eg,  the  Roman  Martyrology,  a 
compendium  of  saints'  lives  The  addition  of  the 
name  of  a  person  to  the  official  list  of  saints  is  called 
CANONIZATION  Generally  in  the  Roman  Catholic- 
Church  the  title  saint  is  limited  to  the  canonized  if 
they  lived  after  the  year  1000,  otherwise  the  title  is 
used  according  to  custom  In  East  and  West 
criteria  for  recognition  of  sainthood  are  martyrdom, 
holiness  of  life,  miracles  in  life  and  after  death  (e  g  , 
with  RELICS),  and  a  popular  cultus  In  the  New 
Testament  "saints"  often  refers  to  living  Christians 
See  Alban  Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints  (rev  ed  by 
Herbert  Thurston,  SJ,  Donald  Attwator,  and 
Nora  Leeson,  12  vols  ,  1926-38),  Donald  Att water, 
A  Dictionary  of  Saints  (abridged  from  the  Butler 
work.  1948),  F  J  Sheed,  ed  ,  Saints  Are  Not  Sad 
(1949). 

Saint  Agatha  (sant  5,'gOthu,  santugat'),  town  (pop. 
1,874),  N  Maine,  near  the  N  B  line,  a  fishing  resort 
on  Long  Lake,  set  off  from  Frenchville  and  inc. 
1899 

Saint  Albans  (sunt  61'bunz),  municipal  borough 
(1931  pop  28,624,  1947  estimated  pop  42,910)  and 
city,  Hertfordshue,  England,  on  the  slope  and 
summit  of  a  hill  above  the  Ver  river  NNW  of  Lon- 
don It  is  the  site  of  the  Roman  Verulammm  and 
of  a  Benedictine  abbey  founded  in  793  by  Off  a  of 
Mercia,  in  honor  of  St  ALB\N  The  abbey  was 
made  famous  by  a  succession  of  notable  chroniclers, 
including  Roger  of  Wendover,  Matthew  of  Pans, 
William  Rishanger,  and  Thomas  Walsmgham  The 
c  hurc  h  was  largely  rebuilt  in  1077,  by  Abbot  Paul 
of  Caen,  who  used  broad  flat  tiles  and  other  Roman 
materials  from  Vorulamium  It  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  Norman  architecture,  second  only  to 
Winchester  in  size  It  was  extensively  restored  by 
Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott  and  Lord  Gnmthorpe  in 
1871-85  St  Albans  became  a  separate  diocese  in 
1877  A  grammar  school  was  attached  to  the  abbey 
from  the  10th  to  the  16th  cent  ,  it  was  refounded  by 
Edward  VI  St  Michael's  Church  dates  from  the 
10th  cent  and  contains  a  memorial  to  Francis  Ba- 
con, Viscount  St  \lbans,  who  lived  near  hero  The 
town  was  in  turn  a  stronghold  of  the  Britons,  Ro- 
mans, and  Danes  John  Ball  was  hanged  here  in 
1381  In  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  it  was  the  scene 
of  two  battles  in  1455  the  Yorkists  were  vi<  torious 
and  Henry  VI  was  captured,  and  in  1461  the  Lan- 
castrians were  victorious  and  Henry  VI  was  freed 
The  site  of  one  of  the  Eleanor  Crosses  (see  Ei  EANOR 
OF  CASTILE)  is  marked  by  a  fountain  Much  in- 
formation about  the  Roman  town  has  been  ac- 
quired through  extensive  excavations  See  William 
Page,  Saint  Albans  (1920) 

Saint  Albans  (sant  61'bunz)  1  City  (pop  8,037),  co 
seat  of  Franklin  co  ,  NW  Vt ,  N  of  Burlington,  me 
as  a  village  1859,  as  a  city  1897  It  is  a  port  of  en- 
try St  Albana  town  (pop  1,733,  chartered  1763), 
on  St  Albans  Bay,  Lake  Champlam,  surrounds  the 
city  St  Albans  was  after  the  embargo  of  1807  a 
base  for  smugglers  Confederates  i  onnng  in  from 
Canada  m  1864  raided  the  local  banks,  escaping 
with  some  $200,000  Two  years  later  a  large  group 
of  Fenians  gathered  here  for  a  proposed  invasion  of 
Canada  The  coming  of  the  railroad  in  1850 
spurred  the  growth  of  the  town  Mixed  foods  and 
gram  are  milled  here  St  Albans  is  the  scat  of  Bel- 
lows Free  Academy  (1930)  2  Trade  city  (pop 
3,558),  W  W  Va  ,  at  the  junction  of  the  Coal  river 
with  the  Kanawha  WNW  of  Charleston,  in  a  rich 
coal,  lumber,  and  tobacco  area,  settled  c  1790  on 
the  site  of  Fort  Tackett  The  battle  of  Scary 
Creek  (1861)  was  fought  near  here 
Saint  Alexis  de  la  Grande  Baie  (sctalek'sTs  <iu  la 
grad  ba'),  village  (pop  2,230).  S  Que  ,  on  Ha  Ha 
Bay  of  the  Saguenav  river  and  SE  of  Chicoutimi, 
in  a  dairying  and  lumbering  region 
Saint  Andrews,  town  (pop  1,167),  SW  N  B  ,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St  Croix  on  Passaraaquoddv  Bay  and 
j  uat  E  of  the  Maine  border  It  is  a  summer  resort, 
noted  for  golf  and  fishing 

Saint  Andrews,  burgh  (pop  8,269),  Fifeshire.  Scot- 
land, on  St  Andrews  Bay  and  SE  of  Dundee  A 
summer  resort,  it  is  famous  for  its  golf  courses,  and 
its  Royal  and  Ancient  Golf  Club  establishes  rules 
for  the  game  St  Andrews  was  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishopric by  the  10th  cent  ,  the  cathedral  (in 
rums)  dates  from  the  12th  cent  The  Martyrs' 
Monument  commemorates  the  burning  for  heresy 
of  the  Protestant  reformers  George  Wishart,  Pat- 
rick Hamilton,  and  others  The  Umv  of  St  An- 
drews, founded  in  1411,  is  the  oldest  in  Scotland 
It  includes  the  United  College  of  St  Salvator  and 
St  Leonard,  St  Mary's  College,  and  University 
College  (at  Dundee)  See  Andrew  Lang,  St 
Andrews  (1893). 

Saint  Anne,  principal  town  on  Alderney,  Channel 
Islands. 

Saint  Anne,  village  (pop  1,131).  NE  111 ,  SE  of  Kan- 
kakeo,  in  a  farm  area,  founded  1852  by  French  set- 
tlers, me  1872 

Saint  Anthony,  city  (pop  2,719) ,  co  scat  of  Fremont 
co.,  E  Idaho,  on  Henrys  Fork  in  the  Snake  valley 
and  NE  of  Idaho  Falls,  founded  1890,  inc  1905 
Potatoes,  alfalfa,  and  seed  peas  are  among  the 
products  of  irrigated  farming  St  Anthony  is  the 
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headquarters  of  Targhee  National  Forest,  and 
tourists  go  from  the  city  to  see  the  Crystal  Falls 
Cave  A  state  industrial  school  is  near  by  To  the 
south  is  the  site  of  the  f ur-tradmg  post  founded  by 
Andrew  Henry  in  1810 

Saint  Anthony,  Falls  of    see  MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn. 

Saint- Arnaud,  Armand  Jacques  Leroy  do  (armft' 
zhiik'  lurwa'  du  sfitarnd'),  1801-54,  marshal  of 
France  He  was  one  of  the  generals  summoned 
from  Africa  by  Louis  Napoleon  (later  NAPOLKON 
III)  to  support  his  coup  d'6tat  of  Dec  ,  1851  Samt- 
Arnaud  plu>  ed  a  major  part  in  the  exec  ution  of  the 
coup  He  commanded  the  French  troops  in  the 
Crimean  War  and  won  the  victory  of  the  Alma 
shortly  before  he  died  of  cholera.  Canrobert  suc- 
ceeded him  in  command 

Saint  Asaph  (sunt  a'suf),  rural  district  (pop  7,752), 
Flintshire,  Wales,  SE  of  Rhyl  and  on  the  Elwy  and 
Clwyd  rivers  The  small  cathedral,  restored  by 
Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott,  has  a  collection  of  early 
Bibles  and  other  religious  books  The  ancient 
monastery  of  Llanolwy  in  this  cathedral  city  was 
renamed  to  honor  Asaph,  a  6th-century  abbot,  tra- 
ditionally he  is  called  a  bishop  Morgan,  transla- 
tor of  the  Bible  into  Welsh,  was  bishop  here  In 
1920  the  bishop  of  St  Asaph  became  Anglican 
archbishop  for  Wales 

Saint  Augustine  (sant  d'gusten),  city  (pop  12,000) 
co  seat  of  St  Johns  co  ,  NE  Fla  ,  on  a  narrow 
peninsula  between  the  Matanzas  and  San  Sebas- 
tian rivers  and  separated  from  the  Atlantic  by 
Anastasia  Island  It  13  a  port  of  entry,  a  shrimping 
and  shipping  center,  and  a  popular  winter  and 
summer  resort  Oldest  c  ity  in  the  United  States,  it 
was  founded  in  early  Sept ,  1565,  by  Pedro  MENEN- 
DEZ  OB  AvnJLs,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Indian  vil- 
lage and  near  the  place  where  Ponce  de  Le6n  landed 
in  1513,  Monendez  named  his  fort  for  St  Augustine, 
on  whose  day  (Aug  28)  he  entered  the  harbor  The 
town  was  burned  and  sacked  by  the  English  buc- 
caneers Sir  Francis  Diake  (1586)  and  Capt  John 
Davis  (1665)  It  withstood  attacks  bv  South  Caro- 
linians m  1702-3  and  by  Oglethorpe  m  1740  St 
Augustine  passed  to  the  English  in  1763,  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  Tories  flocked  to  it  from  the 
North,  leaving  the  city  when  it  reverted  to  Spam  in 
1783  With  cession  to  the  United  States  in  1821, 
the  city's  growth  was  rapid  until  checked  by  the 
Semmole  War  Union  troops  occupied  St  Augus- 
tine in  March,  1802,  and  held  it  throughout  the 
Civil  War  Much  of  the  colonial  atmosphere  is  re- 
tained Notable  among  the  old  landmarks  is  the 
Castillo  de  San  Marcos,  the  oldest  masonry  fort  in 
the  counti  v  (built  1672-1756)  It  was  called  Fort 
St  Mark  in  the  British  occupation  and  became  Fort 
Manon  in  1825  Made  a  national  monument  in 
1924  (18  51  acres),  it  was  renamed  Castillo  de  San 
Marcos  in  1942  Fort  Matanzas  at  the  southein 
entrance  to  the  Matanzas  river,  c  15  mi  south  of 
the  city,  is  also  a  national  monument  (c  228  acres, 
est  1924)  It  was  built  bv  the  Spanish  in  1737, 
near  the  site  where  Monendez  massacred  Jean 
Ribdut  and  his  company  of  French  Huguenots  m 
1565  The  Castillo,  Fort  Matanzas,  and  the  old 
city  gates  (1804),  which  replaced  earlier  ones,  were 
all  built  of  native  coquma  rock  Other  places  of  in- 
terest in  the  city  are  the  old  schoolhouse,  the  so- 
called  "oldest  house"  in  the  United  States  (said  to 
date  from  the  late  16th  cent ),  the  slave  market, 
the  cathedral  ^1793-97,  partly  restored),  and  the 
Flagler  Memorial  Church 

Saint  Augustine's  College   see  RALEIGH,  N  C 

Saint  Austell  (sunt  6'stul),  urban  district  (pop 
8,295),  Cornwall,  England,  near  St  Austell  Ba\ 
It  is  a  center  of  kaolin  production  and  shipping  and 
a  resort  Cornibh  china  tlay  was  first  discovered 
here  c  1756  by  William  Cookworthy 

Saint  Barthelemy,  island,  Wef-t  Indies  see  GUADE- 
LOUPE 

Saint  Bartholomew's  Day,  massacre  of,  massacre  of 
French  Protestant  leaders  which  began  in  Paris  on 
Aug  24,  1572  It  \vas  preceded,  on  Aug  22,  by  an 
attempt,  suborned  by  CATHERINE  DE'  M*DICI,  on 
the  life  of  Admiral  COLIONY  The  failure  of  the 
attempt  led  to  the  formulation  of  the  plan  for  a 
general  massacre,  for  which  an  opportunity  was 
furnished  by  the  presence  in  Paris  of  numerous 
Protestant  chieftains,  guests  at  the  wedding  of 
Henry  of  Navarre  (later  King  HI.NKY  IV)  In- 
volved with  Catherine  in  the  sc  lieme  were  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  later  King  HENRY  III,  Henri,  3d  due  do 
GUISE,  and  the  reluctant  King  CHARLES  IX  Co- 
hgny  was  the  first  vutim,  his  death  was  followed 
by  the  killing  of  minor  chiefs  and  of  all  Huguenots 
within  reach  of  the  soldiery  and  the  mob  The 
massacre  spread  fiom  Paris  into  other  sections  of 
France  Its  result  was  the  resumption  of  civil  war 
(see  RELIGION,  WARS  OF). 

Saint  Benott  Joseph  Labre  (sS  bunwa'  zh&z6f'  1ft'- 
bru),  village  (r>oj>  1,593),  E  Que,  on  the  Mata- 
pedia river  and  E  of  Rimouski,  at  the  base  of  the 
Gasp6  Peninsula,  in  a  lumbering  and  dairy-farming 
area 

Saint  Bernard  (s3nt  burnard'),  city  (pop  7,387), 
SW  Ohio,  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati  Soap  and  indus- 
trial chemicals  are  made  here 

Saint  Bernard  (sant  burnard'),  two  Alpine  passes, 
both  used  since  antiquity.  The  Great  Saint  Ber- 
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nard,  between  Valais  canton,  Switzerland,  and  Val 
d'Aosta,  Italy,  was  crossed  by  Charlemagne,  Em- 
peror Henrv  IV,  Frederick  Barbarohsa,  and  Napo- 
leon I  The  hospu  e  (alt  8,114  ft ),  founded  (c.982) 
by  St  Bernard  of  Menthon,  is  in  charge  of  Augus- 
tuuan  friars  The  St  Bernard  dogs  bred  by  them 
were  formerly  used  to  search  for  lost  travelers. 
Here  are  a  hotel,  a  church,  a  library,  and  a  st  lentific 
institute  A  ruined  temple  of  Jupiter  stands  at  the 
summit  The  Great  St  Bernard  Road  was  com- 
pleted in  1905  The  Little  Saint  Bernard,  with  a 
road  from  Val  d'Aosta,  Italy,  to  Savoy,  Franco, 
also  has  a  hospice  (alt  7.080  ft )  founded  by  St 
Bernard  of  Menthon 

Saint  Bernard  dog,  largest  of  domestic  dogs  It  was 
named  after  St  Bernard  de  Menthon,  founder 
(c  982)  of  the  famous  hospice  m  the  Swiss  Alps  It 
is  believed  that  the  dogs  wore  used  from  the  1 7th 
cent  bv  the  monks  for  rescuing  lost  persons  in  the 
mountains  However,  the  name  for  the  dogs  was 
not  commonly  used  until  after  1880,  when  it  was 
officially  recognized  as  a  breed  name  The  origin  of 
the  dog  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
Alolossus  hound  introduced  from  Asia  is  included 
in  its  ancestry,  it  is  believed  that  a  cross  with  the 
Newfoundland  dog,  in  1830,  contributed  the  long 
hair  to  the  breed  Powerfully  built,  intelligent,  and 
possessed  of  a  keen  sense  of  smell,  the  dogs  proved 
themselves  invaluable  in  Alpine  rescue  woi  k  With 
tho  decrease  in  foot  travel  through  the  Alps  their 
work  diminished  Modern  St  Bernards  are  found 
in  two  vaneties.  the  smooth-coated  (with  dense, 
short  hair)  and  the  rough-coated  or  long-haired  va- 
riety (having  moderately  long  hair,  ranging  from 
flat  to  slightly  wavy)  In  color  the  coat  may  be 
white  with  red  markings,  red  with  white  markings, 
white  with  bnndle,  or  brindle  with  white  The 
muzzle  is  white,  the  face  is  characteristically 
marked  with  black,  and  tho  forehead  is  wrinkled 
The  body  and  head  are  massive  Males  should 
measure  a  minimum  of  27  5  in  at  the  shoulder, 
some  weigh  more  than  200  Ib 

Saint  Bonaventure  College   see  ALLEGANY,  N  Y 

Saint  Boniface  (sant  bo'nlfas),  city  (pop  21,613). 
SE  Man  ,  on  the  Red  River  opposite  Winnipeg, 
founded  1818  as  a  Roman  Catholic  mission,  me 
1880.  It  la  an  industrial  center,  with  oil  refineries, 
paper,  lumber,  and  flour  mills,  grain  elevators, 
breweiies,  and  varied  manufactuies  The  popula- 
tion is  largely  French  A  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral is  here,  as  is  St  Boniface  College,  affiliated 
with  the  Umv  of  Manitoba  In  1938  a  memorial 
was  erected  commemorating  the  dOOth  anniversary 
of  the  explorations  of  Verendrye  in  the  legion 

Saint-Brieuc  (s5-breu'),  town  (pop  28,596),  capital 
of  Cdtes-du-Nord  dept  ,  NW  I  ranee,  on  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  It  is  named  after  a  Welsh  missionary 
(6th  or  7th  cent ),  who  founded  a  monastery  here 
An  episcopal  see  since  the  9th  cent  ,  Samt-Brieuc 
played  an  important  part  in  Breton  history  There 
are  many  old  houses  and  a  Gothic  cathedral 

Saint  Casimir  (»S  ka'suner,  kascmer'),  village  (pop 
1,307),  S  Que  ,  on  the  Ste  Anno  river  and  W  of 
Quebec,  in  a  lumbering  and  dair> -farming  area 

Saint  Catharines,  city  (pop  30.275),  S  Ont ,  near 
Lake  Ontario,  on  the  Welland  Ship  Canal  and  S  of 
Toronto,  founded  1792  as  an  Anglican  mission  An 
industrial  center  in  a  rich  fruitgrowing  region,  it 
has  canneries  and  wineries  as  well  as  textile  and 
paper  mills,  hardware,  tools,  motors,  electrical 
equipment,  and  clothing  are  manufactured  Its 
equable  climate  and  mineral  springs  make  it  a  pop- 
ular resort  Ridley  College  is  here,  as  is  a  sana- 
torium for  tubercular  cases 

Saint  Catharine's  College,  see  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVER- 
SITY. 

Saint  Cesaire  (se.  saserO,  village  (pop  1,209),  S 
Que  ,  on  the  Yarnuska  river  and  E  of  Montreal 

Saint-Chamond  (se-shum8'),  town  (pop  14,646), 
Loire  dept ,  E  central  France,  in  the  SAINT-£TIENNB 
industrial  distnc  t 

Saint  Charles.  1  City  (pop  5,870),  NE  111 ,  W  of 
Chicago  and  on  the  Fox  river,  founded  1834,  me 
1839  It  is  a  residential  and  industrial  center  in  a 
farm  area.  Near  by  is  the  state  school  for  boys 
2  Village  (pop  1,300),  S  Mich  ,  on  the  Bad  River 
and  SW  of  Saginaw,  me  before  1875.  There  are 
bituminous  coal  mines  here  3  City  (pop.  1,507). 
SE  Minn.,  E  of  Rochester,  in  a  farm  area,  platted 
1854,  tnc  1870  Whitewater  State  Park  is  near 
4  City  (pop  10,803),  co  seat  of  St  Charles  co  ,  E 
Mo  ,  on  the  low  bluffs  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Missouri  nver  and  near  St  Louis  It  was  settled 
by  French  traders  m  1769  and  was  incorporated  as 
a  village  in  1809,  as  a  city  in  1849  The  earliest 
permanent  white  settlement  on  the  Missouri  river, 
St  Charles  was  an  important  trading  punt,  a  start- 
ing point  on  the  westward  Boone's  Lick  Trail,  and 
the  state  capital  until  1826  It  is  the  trade  and  dis- 
tribution center  of  a  rich  farm  area,  with  various 
manufactures,  among  which  are  shoes  and  metal 
products  Lindenwood  College  for  Women  (Pres- 
byterian, 1827)  and  Sacred  Heart  Convent  (erected 
1838)  are  here 

Saint  Charles,  Cape,  eastern  point  of  Labrador,  at 
the  north  end  of  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle 

Saint  Christopher,  British  West  Indies   see  SAINT 

KlTTS. 
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St  Glair,  Arthur,  1734-1818,  American  general,  b. 
Thurso,  Caithness  co.,  Scotland.  He  left  the  Univ. 
of  Edinburgh  to  become  (1757)  an  ensign  in  the 
British  army  and  served  in  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars  with  Lord  Jeffery  Amherst  at  Louisburg 
and  with  Gen.  James  Wolfe  at  Quebec.  In  1762  he 
resigned  his  commission,  settled  in  Boston,  then 
moved  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  purchased  prop- 
erty and  hold  a  number  of  civil  offices.  In  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  he  served  in  the  expedition  to 
Canada  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  militia  which  he 
raised  (1775)  and  was  made  a  brigadier  general  a 
year  later  Authorized  by  George  Washington  to 
organize  the  New  Jersey  inihtia,  he  fought  in  the 
battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  As  major  gen- 
eral ho  took  command  (1777)  at  Fort  Ticonderoga, 
which  he  evacuated  without  a  fight  to  superior 
British  forces  A  court-martial  in  1778  cleared  him 
of  blame,  and  he  served  afterwards  in  several  minor 
capacities  In  1785-87  St  Clair  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  serving  as  its  president 
in  1787  He  was  appointed  (1787)  the  first  gover- 
nor of  the  Northwest  Territory,  established  its 
capital  at  Cincinnati,  and  became  (1791)  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  forces  fighting  the  Indians, 
led  at  tho  tune  by  the  able  LITTLK  TURTLE  In 
moving  his  arrnv  to  attack  he  was  surprised  and  de- 
feated near  the  Miami  villages  and  subsequently 
resigned  his  commission  (1792),  although  a  con- 
gressional investigating  committee  later  exonerated 
mm  His  arbitrary  rule  as  governor  secured  him 
many  enemies,  and  in  1802  he  was  removed  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  after  condemning  the  act  making 
Ohio  a  state  He  published  in  1812  a  defense  of  his 
conduct  in  the  Indian  wars  and  spent  his  later  years 
in  poverty.  See  W  H  Smith,  ed  ,  The  St  Cknr 
Papers  (2  vols  ,  1882) ,  biography  by  F  E  Wilson 
(1944) 

Saint  Clair.  1  City  (pop  3,471),  S  Mich  ,  on  the  St 
Clair  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pine,  laid  out  1818, 
me  as  a  village  1850,  as  a  city  1858  It  has  large 
saltworks  and  manufactures  automobile  parts 
The  Indian  lake  shore  trail  crossed  this  site  2  Farm 
trading  town  (pop.  1,410),  E  Mo  ,  SW  of  St  Louis, 
settled  in  the  1840s  Coal,  lead,  zinc,  and  bante 
are  found  in  the  area  3  Borough  (pop  0,809), 
E  Pa  ,  near  Pottsville,  laid  out  1831,  me  1850.  It 
has  anthracite  mines  and  textile  mills 

Saint  Clair,  Lake,  c  27  mi  long  and  25  mi  wide  at 
it*  greatest  breadth,  between  8  Ontario  and  SE 
Michigan  Its  outlet  is  the  Detroit  river,  which 
flows  S  to  Lake  Erie,  and  its  inlet  is  the  St  Clair 
river,  which  flows  c  41  mi  8  from  Lake  Huron 

Saint  Clair  Shores,  village  (pop  10,405),  SE  Mich  , 
on  Lake  St  Clair  and  NE  of  Detroit,  me  1925 

Saint  Clairsville,  village  (pop  2,797),  co  seat  of 
Belmont  co  ,  E  Ohio,  W  of  Wheeling,  W  Va  ,  laid 
out  1801  It  is  a  trade  center  Benjamin  Lundy 
founded  (1815)  here  the  antislavery  Union  Hu- 
mane Society 

Saint-Claude  (se-kl6d'),  town  (pop  9,865),  Jura 
dept ,  E  Fiance  It  has  manufactures,  particularly 
of  brier  pipes,  and  is  also  a  favorite  resort  in  tho 
French  Jura  mts  The  town  originated  with  tho 
foundation  (5th  cent )  of  a  monastery  The  abbey 
church  is  now  the  cathedral  The  monks  of  Saint- 
Claude,  who  had  held  the  land  under  mortmain 
and  had  developed  the  brier  industry  of  the  region, 
were  among  the  few  landownei  s  in  France  who  un- 
til 1789  kept  their  peasants  in  complete  servitude 
Voltaire,  in  a  spirited  hut  unsuccessful  polemic, 
brought  the  condition  to  public  attention  The 
abbey  was  suppressed  in  the  French  Revolution 

Saint-Cloud  (sS-kloT)'),  town  (pop  17,068),  Semo-et- 
Oise  dept ,  N  France,  on  the  Some,  a  western  sub- 
urb of  Pans  Its  name  derives  from  St  Clodoald 
(6th  cent ),  a  grandson  of  Clovis  I,  who  built  a 
monastery  here  The  palace  at  Saint-Cloud,  built 
in  1572  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  siege  of  Paris 
(1870),  was  a  residence  of  several  rulers,  particu- 
larly Napoleon  I,  who  was  declared  emperor  here 
by  the  senate  in  1804 

Saint  Cloud  (sant  kloud')  1  City  (pop  2,042),  E 
central  Fla  ,  N  of  Lake  Kissimmee,  between  Toho- 
pekahga  and  East  Tohopekaliga  lakes,  settled  in 
the  1880s  3  City  (pop  24,173),  co  seat  of  Stearns 
co  ,  central  Minn.,  on  the  Mississippi  and  NW  of 
Minneapolis,  imi  farm  region,  settled  1852,  plat- 
ted 1855,  me  as  a  village  1857,  as  a  city  1868 
Granite  has  been  quarried  here  since  1868,  granite 
finishing  is  a  leading  industry  A  state  teachers 
college  (1869),  a  state  reformatory  (1889),  a  U  S 
veterans'  hospital  (1924),  and  an  orphans'  home 
(1924)  are  here 

Saint  Croiz  see  VIBQIN  ISLANDS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATUS 

Saint  Croix  (sant  kroi')  |Fr  ,-Holy  Cross)  1  River 
ruing  in  the  Chiputncticook  Lakes  on  the  Maine— 
N.B.  border  and  flowing  75  mi.  S  and  E  to  Passa- 
maquoddy  Bay,  forming  the  international  bound- 
ary. Champlam  and  the  sieur  de  Monts  planted  a 
colony  on  St  Croix,  or  Dochet,  Island  (now  part  of 
Washington  co  ,  Maine,  below  Calais)  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  m  1604  hut  moved  the  surviving 
settlers  to  Port  Royal  (now  Annapolis  Royal)  in 
1605  See  Guy  Murclue,  Saint  Or  on,  the  Sentinel 
River  (1947).  I  River  ruung  in  N  Wisconsin  in  the 
lake  region  and  flowing  SW,  then  8,  through  Lake 


St.  Croix  to  the  Mississippi  at  Presoott,  Wis.  It 
forms  part  of  the  Wisconsin-Minnesota  boundary. 
Its  beautiful  Dalles  are  near  St  Croix  Falls. 

Saint  Croix  Falls,  village  (pop  1,007),  NW  Wis ,  on 
the  St  Croix  and  NE  of  St  Paul,  Minn.,  settled 
1837,  me  1888  It  was  an  early  lumbering  center 
Interstate  Park  contains  the  Old  Man  of  the  Dalles 
and  other  rock  formations. 

Saint-Cyr,  Laurent  Gouvion,  marquis  de.  see  Gott- 
VION-SAINT-CYR,  LAUBBNT,  MABQUIS  DB. 

Saint-Cyr-1'ficole  (sS-ser'-lakdl'),  town  (pop.  4,288). 
Seme-et-Oise  dept ,  N  central  France,  W  of  Ver- 
sailles. Here  in  1684  Mine  de  Mamtenon  founded  a 
famous  school  for  daughters  of  impoverished  noble- 
men Racine's  Esther  and  Athafie  were  first  per- 
formed here  by  the  pupils  Mine  de  Mamtenon  is 
buried  in  the  chapel  The  building  later  housed  the 
famous  military  academy  (the  West  Point  of 
France)  founded  by  Napoleon  in  1808.  It  was  de- 
stroyed (1944)  m  the  Second  World  War,  and  the 
school  was  temporarily  transferred  to  Coetquidam 
in  Brittany. 

Saint-Cyran,  Abb6  de:  see  DUVBBGIEH  WB  HAD- 
BANNE,  JEAN 

Saint  David's,  village,  Pembrokeshire,  Wales,  NW 
of  Haverfordwest  An  ancient  close,  of  whose 
ruined  walls  one  gate  remains,  encompassed  monas- 
tic buildings  here  The  cathedral,  the  most  famous 
and  one  of  the  finest  in  Wales,  is  mainly  Transi- 
tional Norman  in  style,  built  of  red-violet  stone 
Among  its  features  is  tho  base  of  the  shi  me  of  St 
David.  The  cathedral  was  added  to  and  altered 
chiefly  by  Bishops  Martyn,  Gower,  and  Vaughan 
and  was  restored  by  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott 
Across  the  Alan  or  Alun  brook,  which  flows  past 
the  cathedral,  are  the  imposing  ruins  of  the  palace 
of  Bishop  Gower  (14th  cent)  St  David's  (ancient 
Menevia)  was  for  centuries  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant places  of  pilgrimage  in  Gieat  Britain,  several 
old  roads  focus  here  Saint  David's  Head,  2H  nil 
northwest  of  the  village,  is  the  most  westerly  point 
of  Wales. 

St.  Denis,  Ruth  (sant  de'nfe),  18 SO-,  American 
dancer,  b  Newark,  N  J  ,  whose  leal  name  is  Ruth 
Dennis  She  made  her  debut  (1906)  in  a  recital  of 
highly  imaginative  and  spectacular  ()i  lental  dances 
whirh  she  performed  in  Europe  (1906-8)  and  in  the 
United  States  (1910)  With  Ted  Shawn,  whom  she 
married  (1914),  St  Dems  founded  the  Denishawn 
School  in  Los  Angeles  and  m  New  York  (1920).  A 
divergence  in  their  views  led  her  to  found,  with 
La  Meri,  the  Authentic  School  of  Oiiontal  Dancing 
(1940)  An  outstanding  American  pioneer  of  the 
dance,  she  has  trained  such  dancers  as  Maltha 
Graham,  Dons  Humphrey,  and  Charles  Weidmari 
Her  dances  include  Radha,  Incense,  Cobras,  Nautch, 
and  tho  Masque  of  Mary.  See  her  autobiographi- 
cal An  Unfinished  Life  (1939). 

Saint-Denis  (sant-de'nls,  Fr  sS-dune').  town  (pop 
08,595),  Seme  dept  ,  N  Franco,  a  northern  suburb 
of  Paris  Today  dominated  by  machine  and  chemi- 
cal industries,  it  has  a  long  history  Saint-Denis 
Bow  around  a  Benedictine  abbey  founded  (626)  by 
agobert  I  at  the  tomb  of  St  DENIB,  patron  saint 
of  France  The  early  Gothic  basilica  (12th-Uth 
cent ),  restored  after  its  devastation  in  tho  French 
Revolution,  profoundly  influenced  the  evolution  of 
Gothic  architecture  It  contains  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  of  France  Particularly  remarkable  are  tho 
tombs  of  Francis  I  by  Phihbert  DMXIKME  and  of 
Henry  II  by  Germain  PILON  Louis  XVI  and  Marie 
Antoinette  are  buried  in  the  crypt  The  basilica 
was  the  scene  (1593)  of  Henry  IV's  abjuration  of 
Protestantism  Tho  abbey  (rebuilt  in  the  18th 
cent  and  now  a  school)  played  a  very  important 
role  in  French  medieval  history  Its  banner,  tho 
onflamme,  was  the  royal  standard  from  the  reign 
of  Louis  VI  to  that  of  Charles  VI.  It  was  here  that 
Abelard  became  a  monk 

Saint  Denis  (sant  de'nts,  Fr  s@  dune'),  town  (pop 
30,762),  capital  of  Reunion  It  is  a  port  on  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  exports  sugar  and  rum 

S«int-Di6  (se-dya'),  city  (pop  11,423),  Vosgesdept , 
E  France,  in  Lorraine,  on  the  Mourthe  It  grew 
around  a  monastery  founded  in  the  7th  cent  winch 
later  was  the  seat  of  a  chapter  of  noble  canons  and  a 
bishopric  In  1944  retreating  German  troops  dy- 
namited its  Romanesque  and  Gothic  cathedral,  set 
fire  to  the  city,  and  partially  destroyed  the  ancient 
cloisters  (14th- 36th  cent),  a  large  part  of  the 
population  had  previously  been  expelled,  deported, 
or  massacred  Here  in  1507  was  printed  the  Cosmo- 
graphiae  \ntroductio  of  Martin  Waldaeem tiller,  a 
geographic  work  which  for  the  first  tune  referred  to 
the  newly  discovered  continent  as  America. 

Saint-Dizier  (sS-dSzya'),  town  (pop.  15,936),  Haute- 
Marne  dept ,  NE  France,  on  the  Marne  It  has  a 
metalworking  industry  and  trade  in  lumber, 

Sainte  Agathe  des  Monts  (sgtagat*  da  mS'),  town 
(pop  3,308),  S  Quo  ,  on  the  North  River  and  NW 
of  Montreal  It  is  a  health  resort  and  trade  center 
for  a  summer  and  winter  recreation  area 

Sainte  Anne  de  Beaupre  (sant  an'  du  bopra',  bo'pra, 
Fr  sfitan"  du  bopra*),  village  (pop.  1.783),  S  Que  , 
on  the  8t  Lawrence  and  NE  of  Quebec.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  famous  shrine  established  in  1620  by  sail- 
ors who  had  been  shipwrecked  A  chapel  was  built 

in  1658  and  A  large  church  in  1876.  Burned  in  1922, 
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the  church  was  magnificently  rebuilt,  it  houses  rel- 
ics and  is  one  of  Canada's  foremost  pilgrim  resorts, 
many  miraculous  cures  being  ascribed  to  prayers 
at  the  shrine  Mountains,  a  nver,  and  falls  near  the 
village  are  also  named  for  the  saint 

Stinte  Anne  de  Bellevue  (sStan*  du  bel'vu'),  town 
(pop  3,006),  8  Que  ,  on  Montreal  island,  WSW  of 
Montreal  In  fur-trading  days  it  was  the  point  of 
departure  for  canoes  going  west  and  is  referred  to 
in  Thomas  Moore's  "Canadian  Boat  Song  "  The 
town  has  lumbering  and  publishing  industries  and 
is  the  seat  of  Macdonald  College,  a  branch  of 
McGul  Univ 

Sainte  Anne  de  Chicoutimi  (du  shYkdo'tlme",  she- 
kSoteme'),  village  (pop  1,540),  8  Que  ,  on  the  Sa- 
guenay  opposite  Chicontirm 

Sainte  Anne  de  la  Perade,  Que    see  LA  PERADK 

Sainte-Baume  (H5t-b6m'),  grotto  near  the  village  of 
Saint-Maximin-la-Samte-Baurne  (pop  1,998),  Var 
dept ,  8E  France,  in  the  Alps  of  lower  Provence,  N 
of  Toulon  Because  of  the  legend  (held  utterly  im- 
probable by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church)  that  St 
Mary  Magdalen  lived  here  in  penitence,  the  grotto 
became  a  place  of  pilgrimage  Samt-Maximin  has  a 
fine  Gothic  church  (13th-16th  cent ) 

Samte-Beuve,  Charles  Augustin  (sharl'  6gust6'  sSt- 
buv'),  1804-69,  French  literary  historian  and  critic 
He  studied  medicine  but  abandoned  it  for  litera- 
ture, contributing  reviews  to  the  Globe  as  earlv  as 
1824  After  attempts  at  writing  poetry,  Lea  Pen- 
«5t«  de  Joseph  Dtlorme  (1829),  and  a  semi-auto- 
biographical  psychological  novel,  Volupte  (1834), 
which  was  inspired  by  his  love  for  Mme  Victor 
Hugo,  he  broke  with  romanticism  and  turned  to 
criticism  His  weekly  articles  in  four  reviews,  col- 
lected as  the  Premiere  Lundi*  (15  vols  ,  1851-62) 
and  the  Nouveaux  Lundis  (13  vols  ,  1863-70),  are 
referred  to  as  the  Cauaenes  du  lundi  (Eng  tr  ,  Mon- 
day Chats,  1877)  He  considered  his  great  work  to 
be  Port-Royal  (1840-60),  taken  in  part  from  his 
lectures  in  1837  at  Lausanne  This  work,  com- 
prised of  six  books,  is  not  only  a  history  of  Jansen- 
ism but  of  a  whole  action  of  17th-century  French 
society  Made  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
in  1844,  he  taught  (1848-^9)  at  Li6ge,  where  ho 
lectured  on  Chateaubriand  and  his  followers,  and 
m  1857  he  became  a  professor  at  the  £cole  normalo 
supeneure,  Pans  He  was  made  senator  in  1805 
His  vast  literary  output  reveals  a  critic  aware  of 
the  many-sidedness  of  things,  hesitant  to  limit 
himself  by  the  narrowness  of  conclusion,  and  seek- 
ing always  deep  and  constant  human  values  See 
study  bv  L  F  Mott  (1925) 

Samte-Chapelle  (set-shape1 1'),  former  chapel  in 
Paris  Forming  part  of  the  buildings  of  the  Palms 
de  Justice  (once  the  roval  pala<  e)  on  the  tle-de-la- 
Cite,  it  was  built  (1242-48)  for  Louis  IX)  (St 
Louis)  to  enshrine  the  Crown  of  Thorns  and  other 
sacred  relus  brought  bark  from  the  Crusades  It 
was  admirably  restored  in  the  19th  cent  by  J  B 
LasHim  and  Viollet-le-Duc  Now  a  museum,  the 
Samte-Chapollo  is  one  of  the  purest  jewels  of 
medieval  art  It  <  onsists  of  two  chapels,  one  above 
the  other,  and  a  spire  From  the  painted  and 
gilded  lower  chapel  a  winding  staircase  leads  to 
the  porch  of  the  upper  chapel  The  elegant  propor- 
tions and  airiness  of  the  upper  chapel,  its  15  mag- 
nificent stained  glass  windows,  separated  only  by 
the  width  of  the  buttresses  and  reaching  nearly 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  its  vividly  painted  col- 
umns and  panels,  combine  to  create  the  effort  of  a 
sheer  blaze  of  color  and  light  The  Samte-Chapelle 
is  a  unique  work  of  art,  sec  ond  to  no  other  m  Pans, 
but  its  effect  depends  largely  on  the  presence  of 
sunlight 

Sainte-Claire  DeviUe,  Henri  Etienne  (ilre'  atyifn' 
s?t-kl»r"  duvol'),  1818-81,  Fremh  chemist,  b  St 
Thomas,  West  Indies  He  reorganized  (1844)  the 
department  of  sciences  at  the  Univ  of  Began  con 
and  became  professor  (1845)  and  dean  there,  he 
was  professor  at  the  Ecole  normale  supeneure, 
Pans,  from  1851  He  investigated  toluene  (1841) 
and  IB  known  especially  for  his  important  theory  of 
dissociation  and  for  his  research  on  the  properties 
and  preparation  of  various  metals,  especially  alu- 
minum His  work  on  aluminum  (1859)  was  tians- 
lated  m  1933 

Saint  Edmund  Hair  nee  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY 

Sainte  Genevieve  (aant  jfi'nuvfv),  city  (pop  2,787), 
co  seat  of  Ste  Genevieve  co  ,  E  Mo  ,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi below  St  Louis  The  earliest  permanent 
white  settlement  in  Missouri,  it  was  founded  be- 
fore 1750  by  Frenchmen  as  a  trading  post  The 
salt  springs,  rich  bottom  lands,  and  near-by  lead 
mines  attracted  settlers  The  settlement  was  an 
important  river  port  in  the  steamboat  days  To- 
day it  is  the  trade  center  of  a  farm  area  and  a  ship- 
ping point  for  the  lime  and  marble  of  the  region 
The  8te  Genevieve  Church  (1880)  is  budt  on  the 
site  of  the  city's  first  church  (1785) 

Saint  Ellas,  Mount  (IH'us),  18,008  ft.  high,  in  the 
St  EhasMts  on  the  international  border  between 
Yukon  territory  and  Alaska.  One  of  the  highest  of 
North  American  mountains,  this  giant  landmark 
was  first  seen  by  Vitus  Bering  on  July  16,  1741.  It 
was  climbed  by  the  duke  of  the  Abrussi  in  1897 
Malaspioa  Glacier  naea  here. 

Saint  Ettas,  Mount,  Greece,  see  H AGIOS  ILIAS. 
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Saint  BUM  Mountains,  section  of  the  Coast  Ranges, 
8W  Yukon  and  8E  Alaska  Its  highest  point  is  Mt. 
LOOAN;  the  second  highest  is  Mt  SAINT  ELI  AS 

Saint  Elmo,  city  (pop  2,290),  S  central  111 ,  NE  of 
Vandaha,  in  an  oil  area;  settled  1830,  me  1903  It 
has  oil  refineries,  railroad  shops,  and  brick  plants 

Saint  Elmo's  fire,  luminous  discharge  of  electricity 
extending  into  the  atmosphere  from  some  project- 
ing or  elevated  object  It  is  usually  observed  (often 
during  a  snowstorm  or  a  dust  storm)  as  brushlike 
fiery  jets  extending  from  the  tips  of  a  ship's  mast  or 
spar,  a  wing,  propeller,  or  other  part  of  an  aircraft, 
a  steeple,  a  mountain  top,  or  even  from  blades  of 
grass  or  horns  of  cattle  Sometimes  it  plays  about 
the  head  of  a  person,  causing  a  tingling  sensation 
The  phenomenon  occurs  when  the  atmosphere  be- 
comes charged  and  an  electrical  potential  strong 
enough  to  cause  n  discharge  is  created  between  an 
object  and  tho  air  around  it  The  amount  of  elor- 
tncity  involved  is  not  groat  enough  to  be  danger- 
ous The  appearance  of  St  Elmo's  fire  is  regarded 
as  a  portent  of  bad  weather  The  phenomenon,  also 
known  as  corposant,  was  long  regarded  with  super- 
stitious awe.  See  also  PETER  GONZALEZ,  SAINT 

Sainte  Marie  de  Beauce  (sCtmare'  da  bos'),  village 
(pop  1,736),  8  Que.,  on  the  Chaudiere  river  and 
S8E  of  Levis  It  has  plants  making  shoos,  furni- 
ture, and  textiles.  The  Chapel  of  St  Anne  is  a  pil- 
grimage center 

Saint  fimilien,  Quo    see  DKBBIENS 

Sainte  Rose  (sgtrdz')..  village  (pop  2,292),  8  Que 
on  the  west  shore  of  tie  Jesus  and  NW  of  Montreal 
It  is  a  dairying  center 

Saint es  (seV),  town  (pop  20,711),  Charente-Man- 
time  dept  ,  W  France,  on  the  Charente  The  capi- 
tal of  the  Santones  in  Gallo-Roman  times,  it  con- 
tinued as  the  capital  of  the  county,  later  province, 
of  SA  INTO  NOB  Among  its  ancient  monuments  are 
the  amphitheater  (1st  cent  AD),  still  in  use,  a 
triumphal  arch  (A  D  21),  and  the  churches  of  St 
Eutrope  and  Samte-Marie-des-Dames,  parts  of 
which  date  from  the  llth  and  12th  cent  It  is  to- 
day a  trading  center  for  grain  and  spirits  Consid- 
erable damage  was  inflicted  on  the  town  in  the 
Set  ond  World  War 

Saintes,  Les    see  GUADELOUPE 

Sainte  Th6rese  (set'  tarez'),  town  (pop  4,659),  8 
Que  ,  WNW  of  Montreal  It  has  piano,  furniture, 
plywood,  and  clothing  factories 

Samt-fitienne  (sgtyaten') ,  city  (pop  166,315),  cap- 
ital of  Loire  dept ,  E  central  France  In  a  region  of 
coal  and  iron  mines,  Samt-fitienne  and  neighbor- 
ing towns  produce  steel,  machinery,  arms,  and 
textile  goods  The  city  was  considerably  damaged 
in  the  Second  World  War 

Saint  Eustache  (setustash'),  village  (pop  1,564),  S 
Que  ,  W  of  Montreal  It  is  a  summer  resort  and  a 
trade  center  in  an  agricultural  region  and  has 
vegetable  ( annenes 

Saint  Eustache  sur  le  Lac  (sur  la  lak'),  village  (pop. 
1,472),  S  Quo  ,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  of  the 
Two  Mountains  and  W  of  Montreal  It  is  a  resort 
in  dairy -farming  country 

Saint  Eustatius  (aunt  Osta'shus),  island  (8  sq  mi  , 
pop  970),  Dutch  West  Indies  In  the  Leeward 
Islands,  near  St  Kitts,  it  is  a  dependency  of  CURA- 
SAO The  mountainous  island  exports  yams,  corn, 
and  cotton  through  its  port,  Orangetown  The 
island,  is  also  locally  called  Statia 

Saint-fivremond,  Charles  de  Marguetcl  de  Saint- 
Denis  de  (sharl'  da  margutSl'  du  sedrtne'  da  seta- 
vrumoO,  1616M703,  French  ( ntu ,  writer,  and  sol- 
dier He  served  under  Conde  at  Rocroi  and  N6rd- 
hngen,  was  made  marechal  de  camp  in  1652.  and 
was  later  exiled  for  expressing  hostility  to  the 
Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  (1659)  His  exile  \vas  di- 
vided between  Holland  and  England  Refusing 
permission  given  in  1089  to  return  to  France,  he 
died  in  England  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey  Samt-Jtvremond  contributed  to  the  skep- 
tical, freethmkmg  current  of  his  century  He  re- 
vealed his  mordant  wit  in  his  ComMie  des  acadS- 
mia  tea  and  his  originality  as  a  critic  m  essays  and 
dissertations  upon  tragedy,  poetry,  religion,  and 
history  His  correspondence  (Eng  tr ,  1930)  is  a 
valuable  source  for  events  and  persons  of  his  time 

Saint  Exupiry.  Antoine  de  (fitwan  da  s?t£g*apare'), 
1900-1944,  French  author  and  aviator  From  his 
experiences  as  a  commercial  air-line  pilot  in  Eu- 
rope, Africa,  and  South  America  he  wrote  three 
works  of  poetic  quality,  Coumer  Sud  (1929,  Eng 
tr  ,  Southern  A/otZ,  1933),  Vol  de  nuti  (1931,  Eng 
tr  ,  Night  Flight,  1932),  and  Terredeahommea  (1939, 
Eng  tr  ,  Wind,  Sand,  and  Stare,  1939)  From  his 
war  experience  came  another  work  engrossed  with 
the  effort  of  the  airplane  on  human  vistas,  Pilote  de 
guerre  (1942,  Eng  tr  .  Flight  to  Arras,  1942),  based 
on  a  mission  performed  in  1940  as  a  reconnaissance 
pilot  Le  Petit  Pnnee  (1943,  Eng  tr ,  The  Little 
Pnnce,  1943)  is  a  fantasy.  He  was  missing  in  action 
m  1944 

Stint  Felicien  (s6  fal«sy8'),  village  (pop  1,603),  8 
Que  ,  on  the  Ashuapmuchuan  river  near  its  mouth 
on  Lake  St  John  and  W  of  Chicoutimi  Lumbering 
and  dairying  are  important  here 

Saint  Felix  de  Valois  (aS  f&leks"  du  valwa'),  village 
(pop  1,130),  8  Que  ,  NNE  of  Johette,  m  dairying 
and  lumbering  country 
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Saint  Ferdinand,  Que.'  see  BEKNIERVILLB. 

Saint  Ferdinand,  Mo    HOC  FLORISSANT 

Saint  Francis.  1  City  (pop  1,041),  co  seat  of 
Cheyenne  co.,  extreme  NW  Kansas,  on  the  Re- 
publican nver  in  the  Great  Plains  region,  founded 
1885,  me  1903  It  is  a  farm  trade  and  shipping 
center  A  lake  is  near  by  2  Plantation  (pop 
1,489),  N  Maine,  on  the  St  Francis  near  the  influx 
of  tho  St  John 

Saint  Francis  1  River,  150  mi  long,  using  in  SE 
Quebec  in  LakeSt  Francis,  NW  of  Megantic,  and 
flowing  SW  through  Lake  Ay  liner  and  past  Eaat 
Angus  to  Lcnnoxville,  then  NW  past  Sherbrooke, 
Richmond.  Di  urninondville,  and  Pierreville  to 
Lake  St  Peter  of  the  St  Lawrence,  ENE  of  Sorel 
2  River,  60  mi  long,  rising  in  E  Quebe<  and  flowing 
generally  SE  to  the  St  John  river  For  a  few  miles 
it  forms  the  boundary  of  Quebec  and  New  Bruns- 
wick with  extreme  N  Maine 

Saint  Francis,  river  rising  m  the  hills  of  SE  Missouri 
and  flowing  S  through  \rkansas  to  join  the  Missis- 
sippi above  Helena  It  foims  part  of  the  Arkanuas- 
Missouri  hue  The  Wanpapello  Dam  (77  ft  high 
and  2,700  ft  long),  for  flood  control,  is  near  Poplar 
Bluff,  Mo 

Saint  Francis,  Lake.  1  SE  Ont ,  and  S  Que  ,  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  St  Lawrence  SW  of  Montreal,  ex- 
tending 30  mi  between  Cornwall,  Ont ,  and  Valley- 
fiold,  Quo  2  S  Que  ,  NW  of  Megantic,  drained  into 
Lake  Aylmer  by  the  St  Francis  river 

Saint  Francis  Indians,  group  of  the  ABNAKI  IN- 
DIANS, attacked  by  Robert  Rogers  and  his  Rangeis 
in  Oct  ,  1759  The  group,  after  warfare  with  New 
Englanders  along  the  Kennebec  river,  were  forced 
into  Canada  and  settled  chiefly  at  St  Francis,  a  vil- 
lage on  the  St  Francis  nver  near  its  confluence 
with  the  St  Lawrence  Rogers's  troops  sent  out 
against  the  Indians,  burned  the  town  of  St  Francis, 
killed  200  Indians,  taking  several  children  as  pris- 
oners, and  released  five  white  captives  Despite  the 
damage  to  the  settlement,  it  remained  the  pnncipal 
home  of  the  remnants  of  the  tribe 

Saint  Francisville,  city  (pop.  1,145),  SE  111 ,  on  the 
Wabaah  below  Vmcennos,  Ind  ,  me  1843 

Saint  Francis  Xavier  University  (sa'vyur),  at  Anti- 
gonish,  N  S  ,  Catholic,  for  men  and  women,  opened 
as  a  college  1853,  chartered  as  a  university  1866 
The  woman's  college  is  Mt  St  Bernard  (Congrega- 
tion of  Notre  Dame)  The  university  through  ex- 
tension courses  has  promoted  a  successful  coopera- 
tive movement  among  farmers  and  fishermen 

Saint  Gabriel  de  Brandon  (sP  gabr&l"  du  bradd', 
brddo'),  village  (pop  1,632),  S  Que  ,  on  Lake  Mas- 
kmonge  and  N  of  Johette  It  is  a  summer  resort  in 
a  lumbering  and  dairying  region 

Saint  Gail  (sant  g61',  gal',  gal'),  Ger  Sankt  Gotten 
(zangkt  ga'lun) ,  canton  (777  sq  mi  ,  pop  286,201), 
NE  Switzerland,  bordering  on  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance in  the  north  and  on  the  Rhine  m  the  east 
It  surrounds  the  entire  canton  of  Appenzell  The 
south  is  fairly  mountainous,  the  north  mainly  a 
meadowland  The  canton  has  important  manufac- 
tures, especially  of  sdk,  embroideries,  and  cotton 
goods  The  prevailing  language  is  German  The 
capital,  Saint  Gall  (pop  62,530),  grew  up  around 
the  abbey  of  St  Gall,  its  abbots,  who  also  ruled 
APPI.  NZELL,  became  princes  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  m  1204  Rebelling  against  the  abbot,  the 
town  made  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion (1454)  and  in  1457  bought  its  freedom  from  the 
abbot,  who  later  also  became  an  ally  of  the  Swiss 
The  Reformation,  accepted  by  the  town  but  sup- 

Cssed  in  the  districts  controlled  by  the  abbot, 
ught  about  a  long  series  of  disturbances  (nota- 
bly the  War  of  the  TOGGENBURO)  until  1718  In 
\  803  the  town  and  the  abbot's  domains  (secularised 
in  1798)  were  consolidated  as  a  canton  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation  under  Napoleon's  Act  of  Mediation 
An  episcopal  see  since  1846,  St  Gall  has  a  cathedral 
(formerly  the  abbey  church),  a  library  containing 
important  medieval  manuscripts,  and  several 
museums  It  is  noted  for  its  embroideries 

Saint  Gall,  former  Benedictine  abbey,  at  St  Gall, 
Switserland  Originating  in  a  coll  built  c  614  by  St 
Gall,  an  Irish  missionary  (see  ("OLUMBAV,  SAINT), 
it  became  an  abbey  under  Charles  Martel  (8th 
cent )  and  acquired  universal  fame  as  one  of  the 
principal  centers  of  learning  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages  In  its  library  invaluable  classic  manuscripts 
were  copied  and  preserved  Among  the  teachers 
were  NOTKER  B^LBULUS,  NOTKER  LABEO,  and  the 
four  monks  named  EKKB-H^RD  The  abbey  was 
secularized  m  1798  The  present  buildings  date 
mainly  from  the  18th  cent  See  J  M  Clark,  The 
Abbey  of  St  Gall  (192fi) 

Saint-Gaud  ens,  Augustus  (sant-gA'danz),  1848- 
1907,  American  sculptor,  b  Dublin,  Ireland  An 
apprentice  in  cameo  cutting,  he  early  gained  mas- 
tery over  sculpture  in  low  relief  To  his  unusual 
genius  for  plastic  expression  and  his  unfailing  en- 
thusiasm and  industry  were  added  thorough 
French  training  and  knowledge  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  Samt-Gaudens  became  the  foremost 
sculptor  m  the  United  States  and  a  strong  influence 
in  tho  development  of  American  sculpture  His 
statues  Hiawatha  (1872)  and  Silence  (1874)  were 
followed  by  a  bust  of  William  M  Evarts  (1874) 
and  some  fine  low-relief  portraits  In  1881  his 
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statue  of  Admiral  Farragut  for  Madison  Square, 
New  York,  was  unveiled,  setting  a  new  standard 
for  public  monuments  and  introducing  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  pedestal  In  this  base  and  in  several 
others  Stanford  White  collaborated  In  1887  the 
Lincoln  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  was  completed 
Other  works  that  followed  are  Deacon  Samuel 
Chapm  (The  Puritan),  Springfield,  Mass  ,  Peter 
Cooper,  New  York,  the  Shaw  Memorial,  Boston 
Common,  the  Garfield  monument,  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia,  General  Logan,  Chicago, 
General  Sherman,  entrance  to  Central  Park,  New 
York,  Phillips  Brooks,  Boston,  and  the  seated 
Lincoln  for  the  Chicago  lake  front  Of  the  portrait 
tablets  and  plaques,  most  notable  are  Dr  McCosh, 
Princeton,  N  J  ,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  for  St 
Giles,  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  charming  low  re- 
liefs of  children  Among  ideal  figures  a  few  are  the 
caryatids  for  a  mantel  in  the  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
house,  New  York  (now  in  the  Metropolitan  Mus  ) , 
Amor  Carilas  (Luxembourg  Museum,  Paris),  and 
the  Adams  Memorial,  Rock  Creek  Cemetery, 
Washington,  D  C  ,  one  of  his  most  famous  workb 
His  brother,  Louis  Samt-Gaudens,  1854-1913,  also 
was  a  sculptor  of  talent 

Samt-Gelays  or  Samt-Gelais,  Melhn  de  (m6lP'  du 
se-zhula'),  c  1490-1558,  Frem  h  poet  With  MAROT 
he  introduced  the  sonnet  into  French  literature 

Saint  George,  town  (pop  c  1,700),  on  St  George's 
island,  Bermuda  Capital  of  Bermuda  until  Ham- 
ilton was  selected  in  1815,  it  was  long  the  chief 
port,  and  m  the  American  Civil  War  it  harbored 
Confederate  blockade-runners 

Saint  George,  British  West  Indies  see  SAINT 
GBORUI/B 

Saint  George,  town  (pop  1,169),  SW  N  B  ,  on  the 
Magaguadavic  river  estuary  near  Passamaquoddv 
Bay  It  is  a  fishing  port  and  has  pulp  and  lumber 
mills  and  a  hydroelectric  station 

Saint  George.  1  Fishing  town  (pop  1.550),  S  Maine, 
on  a  peninsulaS  of  Rockland,  me  1803  It  includes 


the  coast^villagos  St    George,   Port  Clyde,  and 

trading  pc 
lished  c  1630  The  Indians  raided  it  several  times, 


Tenants  Harbor     George  Weymouth  visited  this 
area  in  1605,  an  English  trading  post  was  estab- 


, 

and  the  settlement  grew  slowly  Fort  St  George, 
built  here  in  1809,  fell  to  the  British  in  the  War  of 
1812  2  Town  (pop  1,908),  co  seat  of  Dorchester 
co  ,  S  S  C  ,  NW  of  Charleston  near  the  Edisto,  m  a 
farm,  livestock,  and  lumber  area,  settled  1788 
Near  by  are  Methodist  campgrounds  3  City  (pop 
3,591),  co  seat  of  Washington  to,  extreme  SW 
Utah,  m  the  Virgin  river  valley  The  hot  climate 
caused  the  Mormons  to  found  (1861)  a  colony  in 
Utah's  "Dixie"  to  grow  cotton  and  other  subtropi- 
cal crops,  but  the  coming  of  the  railroads  to  Utah 
made  these  crops  unprofitable  St  George  is  much 
vu>ited  by  touri&ts  It  has  Dixie  Junior  College,  a 
Latter-Day  Sauits  temple  (1877),  and  a  Latter- 
Day  Saints  tabernacle  (1871) 

Saint  George,  Cape,  promontory ,  W  N  F ,  at  the 
extreme  west  tip  of  Port  au  Port  peninsula,  on  the 
north  bide  of  the  entrance  to  St  George  Bay 

Saint  George  Bay,  W  N  F  It  is  00  mi  long,  and  its 
mouth,  between  Cape  St  George  and  Cape  An- 
guille,  is  40  mi  wide  The  Anguille  Range  extends 
along  the  southeast  shore  There  are  several  small 
fishing  settlements  on  the  bay 

Saint  George's  or  Saint  George,  town  (pop  c  <>,000), 
capital  of  GRENADA,  British  West  Indies  V  pic- 
turesque town  on  a  well-fortified,  deop,  and  beauti- 
ful harbor,  it  is  administrative  headquarters  of 
Grenada  and  the  Windward  Islands  c  olonv 

Saint  George's  Channel,  sea  arm,  r  100  mi  long  and 
50  to  95  mi  wide,  linking  the  Atlantic  and  the  Irish 
Sea  It  separates  SE  Ireland  from  Wales 

Saint  Georges  de  Beauce  (a?  zhorzh"  du  bos') ,  village 
(pop  1,945),  SE  Que  ,  on  the  Chaudicie  river  and 
SK  of  Levis  It  has  woolen  and  ray  on  mills 

Saint-Germain,  Treaty  of  (se-zhSrmcV),  name  of  sev- 
eral treaties  signed  at  Saint-Gernmm-en-Layc,  near 
Pans,  France,  The  Treaty  of  Saint-Germain  of 
1570  terminated  the  first  phase  of  the  French  le- 
hgious  wars  (see  RFLIOION ,  WARS  of )  The  Treaty 
of  Saint-Germain  of  1679  made  peace  between 
France  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  at  the  end 
of  the  Third  Dutch  War  Frederick  William  the 
Great  E)e<  tor  had  to  restore  nearly  all  his  conquests 
in  Pomcrama  to  Charles  XI  of  Sweden,  who  was 
allied  to  France  The  Treaty  of  Saint-Germain  of 
Sept  10,  1919,  was  signed  by  the  vu  tonous  Allies 
of  the  First  World  War  on  the  one  hand  and  by  the 
new  republic  of  AUSTRIA  on  the  other  Like  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  with  Germanv,  it  contained 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  as  a  re- 
sult was  not  ratified  by  the  United  States  The 
treaty  declared  the  \ustro-Hungarian  Monarchy 
dissolved  The  new  republic  of  Austria,  consisting 
of  the  German-speaking  part  of  the  former  Aus- 
trian Empire,  recognized  the  independence  of  Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia 
(then  called  the  kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slo- 
venes) Austria  was  reduced  not  only  by  the  loss  of 
crownlands  incorporated  into  Czechoslovakia,  Po- 
land, and  Yugoslavia  (the)  "successor  states")  but 
by  cession  of  S  T>  rol,  Trieste,  Istna,  several  Dal- 
matian islands,  and  Fnuh  to  Italy,  arid  the  cession 
of  Bukovma  to  Rumania  BURC.ENLAND,  then  a 
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part  of  Hungary,  was  awarded  to  Austria.  The 
Treaty  of  Trianon  (1920)  between  Hungary  and 
the  Allies  completed  the  disposition  of  the  former 
Dual  Monarchy  Austria  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  imperial  Austrian  government  for  its 
share  in  bringing  about  the  war,  but  its  reparations 
payments  to  the  Allies  actually  were  never  exacted 
because  of  the  obvious  insolvency  of  the  Austrian 
state  An  unpoitant  article  of  the  treaty  was  the 
one  obliging  Austria  to  refrain  from  any  act  which 
might  directly  or  indirectly  compromise  its  inde- 
pendence, this  meant  that  Austria  could  not  enter 
into  political  or  economic  union  (Ger  Anschlua) 
with  Germanv  The  Austrian  army  was  limited  to 
a  force  of  30,000  volunteers.  There  were  numerous 
provisions  dealing  with  Danubian  navigation,  the 
transfer  of  railroads,  and  other  details  involved  m 
the  breakup  of  a  great  empire  into  several  small 
independent  states 

Saint-Germam-des-Pres  (s5-zh6rm6"-da-pra'),  his- 
toric abbey  and  church  of  Pans,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seme  It  was  founded  (6th  tent )  by  Childe- 
bert  I,  several  Merovigian  kings  were  buried  here 
Both  church  and  abbey  were  several  times  de- 
stroyed, the  present  church,  in  Romanesque  style, 
dates  from  the  early  1 1th  cent  It  has  a  remarkable 
facade  Of  the  old  abbey,  destroyed  in  the  French 
Revolution,  there  remain  only  ruins,  but  the  Ren- 
aissance palace  of  the  abbots  (1 6th  cent)  still 
stands  near  by  Among  the  abbots  were  Hugh 
Capet  and  John  II  of  Poland  Mabillon  and 
Provost  d'Exiles,  among  many  other  illustrious 
men,  were  monkb  at  the  abbey 
Samt-Germam-en-Laye  (se'-zho'rm6/'na'-la')i  town 
(pop  20,028),  Some-et-Oise  dcpt  ,  N  France,  a 
•western  suburb  of  Paris  Its-  handsome  Renais- 
sance chateau  (now  a  museum),  overlooking  the 
Seine,  was  the  chief  royal  residem  e  from  the  time 
of  Francis  I  to  that  of  LOUIH  XIII  Designed  by 
Pierre  Chambiges,  it  has  a  vast  and  beautiful  park 
Henry  II,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  Louis  XIV,  and  Claude 
Debussy  were  born  at  Saint-Germain 
Saint  Germans  (sunt  jur'munz)  [for  St  GKHMANUS 
OF  AUXEBRE],  rural  district  (pop  11,820)  and  vil- 
lage, Cornwall,  England,  WNW  of  Plymouth  In 
the  10th  and  llth  cent  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
bishopric  of  Cornwall,  which  was  later  transferred 
to  Exeter 

Saint  Gotthard,  Hungary  see  S^ENTGOTTHAHD 
Saint  Gotthard  (want  g&'thurd,  g&'turd),  Alpine 
group,  S  central  Switzerland  It  is  crossed  by  the 
Saint  Gotthard  Pass,  6,929  feet  high  The  pass, 
made  accessible  in  the  13th  cent ,  has  been  much 
used  since  and  is  crossed  by  the  St  Gotthard  Road 
(built  1820- iO)  The  Saint  Gotthard  Tunnel 
(length  9*4  mi  >  maximum  alt  3,786  ft )  was  con- 
stituted in  the  \ears  1872-80  and  is  used  by  the 
St  Gotthard  RR,  which  links  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  Switzerland 

Saint  Helena  (aunt  hule'nu),  city  (pop  1,758),  W 
Calif  ,  N  of  San  Franc  iseo,  m  a  vineyard  region, 
me  1870  Pac  ifu  Union  College  (Seveiith-Dav  Ad- 
ventist,  coeducational,  1882)  is  at  near-bv  Angwin 
Saint  Helena  (hule'nu),  Bntish  island  (47  sq  mi  , 
194b  pop  4,748),  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  1,200  mi 
\V  of  Africa  The  island  was  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  navigator  Jo3o  da  Nova  in  1502  and 
was  subsequently  oc  cupied  by  the  Dutc  h,  who  were 
succeeded  in  1651  b>  a  garrison  of  the  British  East 
India  Company  In  1834  St  Helena  became  a 
British  crown  c  olony,  which  has  included  Asc  ension 
since  1922  and  Tristan  da  Cuiiha  since  1938  The 
island  served  as  a  puson  for  Boers  (1900-1902)  St 
Helena  is  best  known  as  the  place  of  exile  of  Na- 
poleon, who  was  sent  there  m  1815  and  died  at 
Longwood,  near  Jamestown,  in  1821  His  home 
lias  been  maintained  as  a  memorial  The  principal 
industucs  are  flax  production,  lacemakmg  and  fish 
curing  Jamestown  is  the  port  and  capital  See 
Philip  Gosse,  St  Helena,  1502-1938  (19.58) 
Saint  Helena  Island  (sant  hMunu),  c  15  rni  long 
and  3  to  5  mi  wide,  S  S  C  ,  between  Saint  Helena 
Sound  and  Port  Royal  Sound,  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  SEA  ISLANDS  It  was  discovered  and  named  by 
carly-lbth-century  Spanish  exploiers  Descendants 
of  the  Negro  slaves  who  worked  the  large  sea-island 
c  otton  plantations  here  in  ante-bellum  days  live  on 
St  Helena  They  are  daefly  engaged  in  diveisified 
farming  on  lands  which  they  have  owned  since  the 
plantation  system  was  broken  up  by  the  Union  in- 
vasion at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  Gullah, 
best-known  Negio  dialect  of  the  Sea  Islands,  is 
spoken  The  Penn  Normal,  Industrial,  and  Agricul- 
tural School  (Negro),  founded  here  m  1862,  has 
been  a  great  influence  in  molding  the  life  of  the 
islanders  Sec  studies  by  Guion  G  Johnson,  Guy 
B  Johnson,  and  T  J  Woofter,  Jr  (all  1930),  and 
by  C  V  Riser  (1932) 

Saint  Helens  1  Former  urban  district  (1931  pop 
5,501),  since  1932  part  of  Ryde  municipal  boiough, 
on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  England  2  County  borough 
(pop  106,789),  Lancashire,  England,  NE  of  Liver- 
pool It  is  the  chief  seat  of  glass  manufacture  in 
England  and  also  has  iron  and  copper  foundries, 
chemical  and  soap  factories,  and  potteries  There 
are  deposits  of  coal  and  fire  clay  m  the  vicinity 
The  Gamble  Institute  has  a  technical  school  and 
library. 


Saint  Helens,  city  (pop.  4,304),  co  seat  of  Columbia 
co  ,  NW  Oregon,  on  the  Columbia  below  Portland, 
founded  1847-48,  me  1880  The  site  was  early 
known  variously  as  Wyeth's  Rock  and  as  Plymouth 
Rock  It  is  a  port  and  trade  center  for  lumber, 
lumber  products,  pulp,  and  paper 
Saint  Helens,  Mount,  volcanic  peak,  9,671  ft  high, 
SW  Wash.,  in  the  Cascade  Range,  E  of  Kelso 
Saint  Holier  (sant  heTyur,  Fr  set&lva'),  town  and 
parish  (pop  25,824),  capital  of  Jersey,  Channel 
Islands,  on  the  eastern  side  of  St  Aubm's  Bay,  on 
the  southern  coast  It  is  a  residential  town,  resort, 
and  point  of  export  of  local  produce  Royal  Square 
was  the  scene  of  a  battle  (1781),  when  the  French 
unsuccessfully  attempted  to  regain  Jersey,  and 
Major  Pieraon,  the  leader  of  the  defense,  was  killed 
Victoria  College  was  founded  in  1852  The  parish 
church  dates  partly  from  the  14th  cent  There  are  a 
museum,  an  art  gallery,  and  an  observatory  On  an 
adjacent  island,  protecting  the  harbor  and  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  at  low  water,  is  Elizabeth 
Castle,  built  in  1551-86  On  a  rock  near  the  castle 
are  remains  supposedly  of  the  hermitage  of  St 
Holier  or  St  Helenus,  the  early  missionary  for 
whom  the  town  was  named  Fort  Regent  is  east  of 
the  harbor 

Saint-Hilaire,    fitienne    Geoffrey:    sec    GEOWROY 
SAINT-HILAIHB,  ^TIFNN*. 
Saint  Hilda's  College   see  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY 
Saint-Hubert  (sStubcV),  town  (pop  2,980),  Luxem- 
bourg prov  ,  S  Belgium     It  is  a  tourist  resort  in  the 
Ardennes  and  haa  a  Benedictine  abbey  dating  from 
the  7th  cent     St    Hubert,  patron  of  the  hunt,  is 
buried  in  the    16th-c  entury  church      There  is  a 
juvenile  reformatory 

Saint  Hugh's  College  see  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY 
Saint  Hyacmthe  (sant  hl'usmth,  IT  sStyaact'),  citv 
(pop  17,798),  S  Quo  ,  on  the  Yamaska,  ENE  of 
Montreal  and  SW  of  Drummondville,  me  as  a 
town  1849,  as  a  city  1857  It  is  an  industrial  cen- 
ter, having  hosiery,  cotton,  silk,  and  knitting  mills 
and  plants  manufacturing  clothing,  shoes,  paper 
and  wood  products,  machinery,  and  organs  V 
Roman  Catholic  episcopal  see,  it  has  the  Semmaire 
de  St  Hyacmthe  and  the  College  St  Maurice, 
affiliated  with  the  Umv  of  Montreal 

Saint  Ignace  (sant  tg'nas),  resort  city  (pop  2,669), 
co  seat  of  Mackmac  co  ,  E  Upper  Peninsula,  N 
Mich  ,  on  the  Straits  of  Mackmac,  in  a  faim  and 
daily  region,  me  as  a  village  1882,  as  a  city  188  J 
Long  the  center  of  the  MACKINAP  fur  trane,  it  is 
today  principally  a  resort  and  fishing  town  The 
early  French  fort,  Foit  de  Buado,  was  testoied  in 
1938  Marquette  Park  here  contains  the  giave  of 
Father  Marcmette 

Saintme,  Xavier  Boniface  (za\y3/  bonPfas'  setcn'), 
1798-1865,  French  dramatist  and  novelist,  author 
of  Picciola  (183b),  a  sentimental  novel  of  puson 
life  His  leal  name  was  Joseph  Xavier  Boniface. 

Saint  Ives  (sunt  Ivz')  1  Municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  6,687,  1913  estimated  pop  8,267),  Cornwall 
England,  on  the  west  shore  of  St  I\os  BTV  and  N 
of  Penzance  It  is  a  hshmg  town  (pile  hat  d,  herring, 
mackerel),  bathing  resoit,  and  wateung  place  Its 
mild  climate  and  picturesque  aspec  t  have  made  it 
an  artists'  colonv  2  Municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  2,664,  1943  estimated  pop  3,000).  Hunting- 
donshire, England,  on  the  Ouso  and  E  of  Hunting- 
don The  old  stone  bridge  over  the  Ou^e  was  built 
by  the  abbots  of  Ramsej  The  paiish  church  dates 
from  the  15th  cent  Oliver  Cromwell  lived  in  the 
town  c  16i5 

Saint  Jacques  (sd  zrmk'),  village  (pop  1,634),  S 
Que  ,  N  of  Montreal,  in  a  tobacco  district 

Saint  James  1  City  (pop  MOO) ,  <  o  -scat  of  Waton- 
wan  co  ,  S  Minn  ,  SW  of  Mankato,  me  as  a  village 
1871,  as  a  city  1899  It  is  a  manufactui  mg  and 
shipping  center  in  a  fatm  area  2  City  (pop 
1,812),  S  central  Mo  ,  SK  of  Jeffrrbon  City,  m  a 
timber  and  farm  area,  founded  <  1857  A  soldiers' 
home  (U  S  and  state  suppoited)  is  heie 

Saint  James's  Palace,  in  London  on  St  James's 
Street  and  fronting  on  Pall  Mall  The  site  was  once 
occupied  by  St  James's  hospital  for  leprous  wom- 
en Henry  VIII  built  the  palace  and  established 
the  paik  about  it  It  was  the  London  royal  resi- 
dence after  the  burning  of  Whitehall  m  1697  until 
the  time  of  Queen  Victoria  Charles  I  stayed  heie 
the  night  before  his  execution,  Charles  II,  the  Old 
Pretender,  and  George  IV  were  born  here,  and 
Queen  Mary  died  hero  (1558)  The  palace  was 
damaged  in  an  air  raid  in  May,  1941  Although  it 
is  now  seldom  used  except  for  ceitam  ceremonials 
the  British  court  is  still  designated  as  the  Couit  of 
St  James's 

Saint  Jean,  Que    see  SAINT  JOHNS. 

Saint- Jean  d'Acre   see  ACRE 

Saint-Jean-de-Luz  (se-zha"-du-lUz'),  town  (pon 
8,848),  Basses-Pyrenees  dopt ,  SW  Franco  A  fish- 
ing port  and  fashionable  beat  h  resort  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  it  is  an  old  Basque  town,  whose  sailois 
early  exploited  the  Newfoundland  fisheries 

Saint  Jerome  (s?  zharom'),  town  (pop  11,329),  S 
Que  ,  on  the  North  River  and  NW  of  Montreal, 
me  1881.  It  is  an  industrial  center,  has  woolen 
and  paper  mills,  and  manufactures  rubber  and 
wood  products,  shoes,  and  plastics.  An  annual  Pas- 
sion play  is  given  here. 
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Saint  Jo,  city  (pop  1,010),  N  Texas,  ESE  of  Wichita 
Falls  It  was  founded  on  the  California  Trail, 
throve  as  a  cow  town  m  the  70s,  and  now  serves 
cattle  ranches  as  well  as  farms  that  produce  poul- 
try, truck,  and  staple  crops 

St.  John,  Henry,  Viscount  Bolingbroke  (sm'jn, 
bo'lmgbrdok),  1678-1761,  English  statesman  En- 
tering Parliament  in  1701,  he  attached  himself  to 
Robert  HARLEY  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  Tory 
advocate  As  a  favonte  of  tho  duke  of  MARL- 
BOROUGH,  ho  became  secretary  for  war  (1704),  but 
resigned  when  Hailey  was  forced  out  by  the  Marl- 
borough-Godolphm  faction  in  1708  When  un- 
popularity of  the  war  (seo  SPANISH  SUCCESSION, 
WAR  OF  THE)  and  the  Henry  SACHEVERELL  incident 
brought  in  (1710)  a  Tory  ministry  under  Harley, 
St  John  became  a  sec  rotary  of  state,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Commons  fell  to  him  in  1711,  when 
Harley  was  laised  to  the  peerage  as  earl  of  Oxford. 
St  John  used  the  London  Tory  clubs,  periodicals 
such  as  the  Examiner,  and  writers  sue  h  as  Jonathan 
SWIJT  to  mould  public  opinion  and  carried  on, 
despite  protests  of  England's  allies,  separate  peace 
negotiations  with  France  The  duke  of  ORMONDE, 
tho  Butish  commander,  was  instructed  to  avoid 
military  action  In  1712  St  John  was  created  Vis- 
count Bolmgbroko,  and  by  the  influence  of  Lady 
Masham,  Queen  Anne's  favorite,  he  became  the 
leading  figure  in  tho  government  The  Peace  of 
Utrec  ht  (1713-14)  and  Bohngbroke's  intrigues  pre- 
ceding it  wore  denounced  by  the  Wings,  whose  po- 
litical influence  he  sought  to  weaken  by  tho  Schism 
Act  and  the  O<  c  osional  Conformity  Ac  t,  chroc  ted 
against  dissenters  He  now  broke  with  ilarle\  ,  who 
was  dismissed  in  1714  Bohngbroke's  true  intent  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  sure  that,  in  antir  ipation  of  a 
Hanovotian  and  Whig  succession,  he  negotiated 
with  the  Old  Pretender  und  Ixsgan  repine  ing  Whig 
offic  ors,  espou  illy  in  the  army,  with  Tories  What- 
ever plans  he  had  weie  thwaited  by  Queen  Anne's 
sudden  death  He  was  promptly  dismissed  by 
George  I  lie  was  impeached,  along  with  Oxford 
(as  Harlev  now  was  stvled)  and  Ormonde,  but  fled 
to  Franc  e  before  tho  trial  and  was  then  attainted  by 
Parliament  Bohnghroko  served  the  Pretender  and 
helped  plan  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1715,  although  he 
remained  in  I  rain  e  He  soon  abjured  tho  Jacobite 
cause  'ind  i  evened  a  pardon  in  172  J  and  full  resti- 
tution in  1725,  by  bribing  tho  duchess  of  Kondal. 
one  of  George  I's  mistresses  Although  excluded 
fiom  the  House?  of  Lords,  he  exerted  great  political 
influence  and  orgatu/ed  a  strong  op{>osition  to 
Robert  Wai  pole  among  the  Toms  and  disgruntled 
Whigs  Ho  supported  the  periodical  Craftsman,  to 
which  he  <  ontributed  a  famous  series  of  letters,  in- 
cluding a  "Dissertation  upon  Parties,"  under  the 
signature  Occasional  Writer  He  retired  from  pol- 
ities after  Wulpole's  electoral  success  m  1735  and 
spent  most  of  his  remaining  \  oars  on  his  estates  m 
France  Ho  was  a  friend  of  Voltaire  and  of  Alex- 
ander Pope,  whoso  Ktsay  on  Man  reflects  Bohng- 
broke's  philosophical  influence  His  Idea  of  a 
Patriot  King  (1749)  is  supposed  to  have  helped 
form  the  political  beliefs  of  George  III  His  num- 
erous writings,  in  u  lucid  but  rhetorical  st\lo, 
greatly  admued  in  that  day,  include  Letters  on  the 
Study  of  History  (privately  printed  1735-36)  and 
The  True  Use  of  Rdirement  (1736)  One  of  Eng- 
land's great  orators,  Bolingbroke  was  one  of  her 
most  undignified  politicians,  piofligato  and  unsta- 
ble In  a  pcnod  of  low  political  morals,  he  fell  vic- 
tim of  current  practices  and  bocamo  generally  dis- 
trusted, although  ho  apparently  bohevod  sincerely 
in  a  sort  of  "Tory  democracy"  such  as  was  later 
advocated  by  Bonjamm  Disraeli  His  works  were 
edited  by  David  Mallet  (5  vols.,  1754)  and  several 
times  thereafter  Seo  his  correspondence  (ed  by 
Gilbert  Parkc,  1798),  J  M  Robertson,  IJolmg- 
brokc  and  Walpolc  (1919),  biographies  by  Thomas 
MacKmght  (18(H),  J  C  Collins  (1880),  Arthur 
Hassall  (1889,  1915),  and  Walter  Sichcl  (1901-2). 

St  John,  John  Pierce  (sant  jan'),  1833-1916,  Amer- 
ican political  reformer,  b  Brookville,  Ind  Ho 
traveled  m  the  West  and  in  South  America,  fought 
m  the  Union  army  in  the  Civil  War,  and  after  1869 
practiced  law  in  Kansas  As  governor  of  Kansas 
(1879-83)  he  successfully  supported  a  piolubition 
amendment  to  tho  state  constitution  In  1884  he 
was  tho  Prohibition  party  candidate  for  President 
He  joined  the  free-silver  movement  and  champi- 
oned woman  suffrage. 

St  John,  Oliver  (stn'  jn) .  1598'-1673,  English  states- 
man A  proponent  01  the  parliamentary  cause  bo- 
fore  and  during  tho  PURITAN  REVOLUTION,  ho  did 
not  commit  himself  to  extreme  action  In  1638  he 
married  a  cousin  of  Ohvei  Ciomwell,  and  m  1637- 
38  he  was,  by  his  brilliant  defense  of  Viscount  SAYB 
AND  SELE  and  John  HAMPDEN,  diawn  toward  John 
PYM  Although  he  served  under  appointment  of 
Charles  I  as  solicitor  general  (1041-43),  St  John 
remained  a  conspicuous  opposition  leader  m  the 
Long  Paihamont  Ho  supported  Cromwell  against 
Parliament  in  1647  and  was  made  chief  justice  of 
the  common  pleas  (1648)  He  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  trial  of  Charles  I  In  1651  St  John  failed  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Dutch  but  secured  one 
with  Scotland  Always  fearful  of  Cromwell's  power, 
ho  took  no  part  in  the  government  of  Richard 
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CBOMWSXL  and  cooperated  with  General  MONCK  in 
effecting  the  Restoration.  In  his  Gate  of  Oliver  St 
John  (1060)  he  denied  complicity  in  Pride's  Purge, 
the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
execution  of  the  king,  he  was  punished  only  with 
incapaoitation  for  holding  office  He  lived  abroad 
after  1662 

Saint  John,  city  (pop  51,741),  co  seat  of  St  John 
co  ,  S  N  B  ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  John  river  on 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  It  is  a  major  year-round  port, 
with  an  excellent  harbor,  large  dry  docks,  and  ter- 
minal facilities  and  with  extensive  shipping  connec- 
tions to  Euiope,  North  and  South  America,  and  the 
West  Indies  The  city  is  the  commercial,  manufac- 
turing, and  transportation  center  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, with  lumber,  mining,  and  agricultural  indus- 
tries, food  pro(  essing,  fish  canning,  and  the  making 
of  pulp,  wood,  arid  metal  products  The  site  was 
visited  (1604)  by  Champlam,  and  a  fort  and  trad- 
ing post  was  built  (1631-35)  by  Charles  de  la  Tour 
In  the  struggle  between  France  and  England  for 
possession  of  Acadia,  the  fort  was  captured  and  re- 
captured several  times,  finally  becoming  British  m 
1758  when  it  was  taken  by  Anglo-Amencan  forces 
Growth  of  the  city  dates  from  1783,  when  a  large 
party  of  Loyalists  from  the  United  States  estab- 
lished themselves  here  on  land  grants  The  settle- 
ment was  railed  Parr  Town  and  in  1785  was  incor- 
porated with  Carleton  (across  the  harbor)  and 
named  St  John,  becoming  the  first  m<  orporated 
citv  in  Canada  Benedict  Arnold  lived  and  from 
1786  to  1791  conducted  a  business  hero  Much  of 
the  old  c  itv  was  destroyed  by  hre  in  1877  In  1912 
a  c  onumssion  form  of  government  was  adopted 
Among  notable  features  of  the  city  are  Market 
Slip  (178 i),  the  old  Loyalist  Burying  Ground 
(1783),  Martello  Tower  (fortification,  built  1812), 
the  old  courthouse  (1830),  the  Homan  Catholic 
cathedral  and  bishop's  residence  (1853),  the  Mxi- 
tjeum  of  New  Brunswick,  and  the  hortu ultural  gar- 
dens Tho  law  faculty  of  the  Uruv  of  New  Bruns- 
WK  k  is  hero 

Saint  John,  <  itv  (pop  1,735),  co  seat  of  Stafford  co  , 
S  central  Kansas,  WNW  of  Wichita,  platted  1879, 
me  1885  It  is  the  trade  center  of  a  gram  area. 
Saint  John,  Virgin  Islands  see  VIROIN  ISLANDS  OF 
'1HK  UNIIKD  STATES 

Saint  John,  river,  c  400  mi  long,  rising  in  N  Maine 
in  forested,  sparsely  settled  c  ountry  and  flowing 
NE  to  New  Brunswick,  then  generally  SE  below 
Edmundston,  past  St  Leonard,  Grand  Falls, 
Woodstock,  and  Frederic  ton  to  the  Ba\  of  Fundy 
at  St  John  For  75  mi  it  forms  the  border  between 
Mauio  and  New  Brunswick  Its  chief  tributaries 
are  the  St  Francis,  Madawaska,  AnoofliooK,  To 
bique,  Nashwaak,  and  Oromoc  to  rivers  At  Grand 
Falls  the  river  drops  75  ft  in  a  great  cataract  and 
shortly  drops  50  ft  moie  in  rapids  through  a  mile- 
long  gorge,  with  walls  80  to  100  ft  high  At  its 
mouth,  within  the  city  limits  of  St  John,  aie  the 
Reversing  Falls  Rapids,  caused  by  the  strong  tides 
of  the  Bay  of  I1  undy  which  force  the  i  u  ei  to  reverse 
its  flow  at  high  tide  The  river  was  discoveied 
(1604)  by  Champlam  and  Monts,  on  St  John  the 
Baptist's  Day,  and  named  by  them  for  the  saint 
In  the  17th  and  18th  cent  it  was  an  important 
route  for  French,  Indian,  aSid  English  traders,  and 
several  trading  posts  wore  established  on  itt>  banks 
It  later  became  a  major  logging  transportation 
route  It  is  navigable  to  Fredoi  icton  for  vessels  of 
120  tons 

Saint  John,  Lake,  area  375  sg  mi ,  S  Que  ,  NNW  of 
Quebec  city  and  W  of  Chicoutimi,  m  a  sparsely 
settled  region  popular  for  hunting  and  fishing  It 
is  fed  by  tno  Ashuapmuchuan  Mistabbim,  and  Peri- 
bonca  rivers  and  drained  ESE  by  the  SAC.UENAY. 
Hoberval,  Chambord,  and  Metabetchouan  are  on 
the  south  shoie  of  the  lake 

Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  Knights  of*  see  KNIGHTS 
HOSPITALERS. 

Saint  John's,  town  (pop  c  10,000),  capital  of  the 
Leeward  Islands  colony  and  of  the  Antigua  presi- 
dency, British  West  Indies,  a  port  on  ANTIOUA 
island  Because  of  a  bar  across  the  entrance,  the 
harbor  is  limited  to  shallow-draft  vessels 
Saint  John's,  city  (1945  pop  56,709),  provincial 
capital,  SE  N  F  ,  on  the  northeast  coast  of  the 
Avaloii  Peninsula  It  is  built  on  hills  overlooking  a 
fine  harbor  and  is  the  commercial  and  industrial 
center  of  the  province  and  the  base  of  its  great 
fishing  fleet  The  city's  industries  are  chiefly  related 
to  fishing  and  include  shipbuilding,  manufacturing 
of  fishing  equipment  and  marine  engines,  and 
plants  for  storing,  pieserving,  and  processing  fish 
There  are  shipping  connections  with  ports  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Great  Bntain  and  rail 
connections  with  the  west  coast  of  the  island  Mink 
and  fox  farms  are  near  by  A  fishing  settlement  was 
established  here  by  Devon  fishermen  in  the  early 
16th  cent  ,  and  the  harbor  was  visited  (1542)  by 
Jacques  Cartier  In  1583  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
took  possession  of  the  region  for  England  Since 
that  time  fishing  boats  from  many  lands  have 
based  here,  and  the  settlement  was  captured  and 
recaptured  by  Franco  and  England,  becoming  fi- 
nally British  m  1762  and  serving  as  a  naval  base  m 
the  American  Revolution  and  in  the  War  of  1812 
It  was  at  St  John's  that  Marconi  heard  (1901)  the 


ST-JOHN'S-WORT 

first  transatlantic  wireless  message  and  from  hero 
that  the  first  nonstop  transatlantic  flight  was  made 
m  1919  The  city  has  been  partially  destroyed  bv 
fire  several  times  In  the  Second  World  War  a  U  S 
armv  and  naval  base  and  a  Canadian  air  base  were 
established  just  north  of  the  citv  It  is  the  site  of 
provincial  government  offices,  of  Roman  Catholic 
and  Anglican  cathedrals,  seveial  denominational 
schools  and  institutes,  and  an  athenaeum 
Saint  Johns  or  Saint  Jean  (s5  zha'),  city  (pop 
13,646),  S  Que  ,  on  the  Richelieu  and  SE  of  Mon- 
treal It  is  an  industrial  center,  with  silk,  paper, 
and  hosiery  mills,  food  canning,  and  vaned  manu- 
factures A  fort  built  hero  in  the  17th  cent  and  re- 
built m  1749  was  captured  by  an  American  force 
under  General  Montgomery  in  1775,  but  was  re- 
taken by  the  British  and  served  as  a  supply  base 
for  Carletori  and  Burgoyne  The  city  was  the  ter- 
minal of  the  first  Canadian  raihoad  (1836)  from 
Lapraine  Dawson  College,  a  branch  of  Me  Gill 
Umv  ,  and  the  College  do  St  Jean  sur  Richelieu, 
affiliated  with  the  Umv  of  Montreal,  are  here 
Saint  Johns,  city  (pop  4,422),  ro  seat  of  Clinton  co  , 
8  Mich  ,  N  of  Lansing,  in  a  farm  region,  me  as  a 
village  1857,  as  a  city  1904  Peppermint  is  an  im- 
portant crop  Farm  implements  and  iron  castings 
are  made  Indian  mounds  are  near  bv 
Saint  Johns,  river  rising  in  the  swampy  waters  of  SE 
Florida,  N  of  Lake  Okeechobee  and  c  15  mi  inland 
from  th«  Atlantic  coast  at  bort  Pierce  It  flows  in 
a  general  northerly  diicction  up  the  Florida  penin- 
sula for  c  300  mi  ,  passing  through  eight  lakes  and 
receiving  many  tributaries,  the  Oklawaha  being 
the  most  important  At  Jacksonville  it  turns 
abruptly  east  and  enters  the  Atlantic  28  mi  awav 
The  river  is  navigable  for  c  170  mi  ,  there  is  a  30- 
foot  channel  from  Jacksonville  to  the  ocean  See 
Branc  h  Cabell  and  A  J  Hanna,  The  St  John*  a 
Parade  of  Diversities  (1943) 
St  -John's-bread  see  CAKOB 

Saint  Johnsbury,  town  (pop  9,095),  co  seat  of  Cale- 
donia co  ,  NE  Vt  ,  on  steep  bluffs  above  the  Pas- 
sumpsic  and  Moose  rivers,  NE  of  Montpeher,  set- 
tled 1786  Its  maple-sugar  industry  is  famous,  and 
it  also  has  granite  works,  but  the  town's  industrial 
development  came  after  the  invention  of  the  plat- 
form sc  ales  by  Thaddeus  Fairbanks,  a  son  of  Jobeph 
Fairbanks,  who  settled  in  1815  Joseph  Fairbanks'* 
sons  established  the  St  Johnsbury  Academy 
(1842)  Scales,  grain  products,  and  farm  imple- 
ments are  made  hero  The  town  is  the  seat  also  of 
Fairbanks  Mxiseum  of  Natural  History  and  of  an 
athenaeum  containing  an  art  gallery  Larkin  G 
Mead  designed  the  town's  war  monument  In  1937 
a  municipal  airport  was  opened 
Saint  John's  College  see  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY 
and  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY 

Saint  John's  College,  at  Annapolis,  Md  ,  nonsec  tar- 
lau,  for  men,  chartered  1784,  opened  1789  as  suc- 
cessor to  King  William's  School  (chartered  1696) 
In  1037  Strmgfellow  Barr  as  president  and  Scott 
Buchanan  as  dean  put  into  effect  a  new  nonelective 
curriculum  based  on  the  "great  books"  plan  advo- 
cated by  Robert  M  Hutchms  The  100  classics 
which  must  be  read  and  discussed  include  science 
and  mathematics  as  well  as  literature  and  philos- 
ophy Seminar  and  tutorial  methods  aie  used 
Saint  John's  University,  at  Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  Catho- 
lic (Vincentian),  partly  coeducational,  opened 
1870,  chartered  1871  It  became  a  university  in 
1906  but  was  called  a  college  until  1933  It  has  a 
teachers  college  and  a  college  of  pharmacy,  two 
colleges  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  schools  of  com- 
merce, law,  nursing  education,  and  social  action 
There  are  two  sites— in  downtown  Brooklyn  and 
in  the  Stuyvesant  Heights  section  The  university 
has  many  evening  classes. 

Saint  Johnsville,  village  (pop  2,283),  E  central  N  Y  , 
on  tho  Mohawk  and  the  Barge  Canal  and  SE  of 
Utiea,  settled  c  1775,  me  18(38  Broom  handles, 
shoes,  and  knit  goods  are  made  here 
Saint  John's  Wood,  residential  district  of  NW  Lon- 
don, England,  just  N  of  Marylebone  Lord's 
Cricket  Ground  in  the  distric  t  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Marylebone  Cricket  Club,  which  is  the  au- 
thority for  rules  of  tho  game.  Many  artists  have 
lived  in  the  district 

St  -John's-wort,  any  species  of  tho  large  genus 
Hypencum,  widely  distributed  herbs  or  shrubs  with 
usually  bright  yellow  flowers,  for  which  several 
species  are  cultivated  A  St  -John's-wort  is  said  to 
have  been  associated  w  ith  tho  sun-god  Balder,  be- 
cause of  its  golden  flowers,  and  when  Balder 's  Day 
became  St  John's  Day  the  plant  was  likewise  trans- 
ferred to  St  John  It  was  supposed  to  ward  off  evil 
spirits  and  thunderbolts,  for  which  it  was  worn  or 
suspended  above  cloois  and  windows,  particularly 
on  St  John's  Evo  It  was  also  consideicd  to  have 
curative  propei  tics,  and  some  species  are  still  used 
in  the  Old  World  for  healing  wounds  The  common 
St  -John's-wort  is  Hypencum  'perforatum,  natural- 
ized in  Noith  America  from  Europe,  it  has  tiny 
black  dots  on  the  foliage  and  margins  of  the  petals 
This  species  and  others  are  reported  to  cause  a 
photoiensitivity  m  livestock  with  white,  or  un- 
pigmented,  areas,  such  places  sometimes  develop- 
ing a  severe  irritation  if  the  animal  is  in  the  light 
after  feeding  on  the  plants  Goats  are  thought  to  be 
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SAINT  JOHN  THE  DIVINE 

the  least  affected  of  any  li veetook.  There  are  several 
American  species  of  the  plant. 
Saint  John  the  Divine,  Cathedral  of,  Now  York 
city  The  charter  for  the  building  was  granted  to 
the  Episcopal  diocese  in  1873,  the  first  stone  was 
laid  in  1892,  and  the  crypt  was  opened  for  worship 
in  1899  In  1941  the  entire  length  of  the  cathedral 
was  for  the  first  time  opened  Begun  in  the 
Romanesque  st.vie  after  designs  by  G  L  Heine 
and  C  Giant  La  Farce,  the  plans  were  altered 
(1911)  and  a  Gothic  sti  le  adopted  a<  cording  to  the 
design  of  Ilalph  Adams  Cram  The  grounds  also 
include  a  complete  close,  with  u  bishop's  house, 
deanery ,  synod  house,  the  Boys'  Choir  School,  and 
an  open-air  pulpit  The  cathedral  is  on  Amsterdam 
A\e  between  110th  and  113th  St 
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Saint  Eilda  or  Hirta,  island,  off  NW  Scotland,  in 
Inverness-shire,  westernmost  of  the  Outer  Heb- 
rides, W  of  North  Uist  It  is  c  3^  mi  long  and 
1 H  mi  wide  The  shores  are  precipitous  except  at 
the  southeast,  where  there  is  a  landing  place, 
and  rise  m  the  northeast  to  1,220  ft  at  Conagher 
The  Macleods  owned  the  isle  for  centuries  In  1930 
the  36  inhabitants  were  removed  at  their  own  re- 
quest and  settled  in  Argyllshire.  The  island  is  now 
a  bird  sanctuary 

Saint  Kitts  or  Saint  Christopher,  island  (68  sq  mi ), 
British  West  Indies,  in  the  LEEWARD  ISLANDS  It 


is  the  chief  island  of  the  St  Kitts-Nevis  presidency 
(pop  46,253)  and  has  BASSETERRE,  the  capital 
Nevis  (50  sq  mi )  is  included  in  the  presidency,  its 


Saint  Joseph  (s6  zhozeT)  1  Village  (pop  1,892),  S 
Que  ,  on  the  Chaudi6re  and  SSE  of  Levis  It  has 
marble  quairies  2  Village  (pop  1,021),  S  Que  ,  on 
the  Yamaska  opposite  St  Hyacmthe 
Saint  Joseph  (sant  jo'zuf)  1  Town  (pop  1,096), 
parish  seat  of  Tensas  parish,  E  La  ,  near  the  Missis- 
sippi, m  a  cotton-growing  area  A  state  agricultural 
experiment  station  is  here,  and  some  fine  ante-bel- 
lum houses  arc  in  the  vicinity  2  City  (pop 
8,963),  co  seat  of  Berrien  co  ,  SW  Mich  ,  on  Lake 
Michigan  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Joseph  and  op- 
posite BENTON  HARBOR,  me  as  a  city  1891  It  is  a 
resort  with  beaches  and  mineral  springs,  and  it  is  a 
port  and  trade  center  for  a  large  fruitgrowing 
region  Its  varied  manufactures  include  machinery 
and  rubber  goods  Indian  villages,  a  Jesuit  mis- 
sion, Fort  Miami  (a  French  trading  fort  built  by 
Robert  Caveher,  sieur  de  LA  SALLE,  in  1679),  and  a 
fur-trading  post  occupied  this  site  before  perma- 
nent settlement  began  c  1830  3  Village  (pop 
1  055),  central  Minn  ,  just  W  of  St  Cloud  The 
College  of  St  Benedict  (for  women)  is  here 
4  City  (pop  75,71 1),  co  seat  of  Buchanan  co  ,  NW 
Mo  ,  on  bluffs  abov  e  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri 
river  and  NNW  of  Kansas  City  It  was  laid  out 
o  1843  on  the  site  of  a  trading  post  founded  (1826) 
by  Joseph  Robidoux  In  1860  it  became  the  east- 
ern terminus  of  the  pony  express  The  city,  a  port 
of  entry,  is  a  huge  livestock  and  gram  market,  with 
meat-packing  and  grain-processing  plants,  railroad 
shops,  and  many  other  industries,  including  a  fac- 
tory making  serum  for  hog  cholera  Of  interest  are 
the  Robidoux  houses,  Eugene  Field's  home,  the 
pony-express  stables,  and  the  home  of  Jesse  James 
The  city  has  a  coeducational  junior  college 

Saint  Joseph,  river,  c  210  mi  long,  rising  in  S  Michi- 
gan, near  Hillsdale,  and  flowing  generally  west- 
ward in  wide  curves  to  Lake  Michigan  between  St 
Joseph  and  Benton  Harbor,  Mich  South  Bend, 
Ind  ,  lies  on  the  river,  which  was  an  important 
route  for  Indians,  explorers,  fur  traders,  and 
pioneers,  portages  connected  it  with  rivers  flowing 
to  the  Ohio  and  to  Lake  Erie 

Saint  Joseph  d'Alma  (at  zh6z£f"  dalma',  dal'mu), 
town  (pop  6,449),  S  Que  ,  on  the  Saguenay  near 
LakeSt  John  and  WNW  of  Clucoutimi,  me  1924 
Its  industries  include  lumbering,  wool  c  ardmg,  and 
manufacturing  of  paper  products  and  bricks 

Saint  Joseph  de  Grantham  (s&nt  jo'zuf  du  gran'- 
turn),  town  (pop  5,556).  S  Que  ,  just  SW  of  Drum- 
mondville  It  is  a  market  center  for  a  dairying  and 
pig-raising  region 

Saint  Joseph  de  la  Riviere  Bleue,  Que    see  RIVIERE 

Saint  Joseph  de  Sorel  (sS  zh&zff"  du  s6rgl'),  town 
(pop  2,207),  S  Que,  on  the  St  Lawrence  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Richelieu  just  opposite  Sorel,  in  a 
dairying  and  fruitgrowing  area 

Saint  Jotnte  (s6  zhdvet'),  village  (pop  1,059),  S 
Que  ,  NW  of  Montreal  It  is  a  skiing  resort  in  the 
Lauren  tiana 

Saint- Just,  Louis  de  (Iwe'dd  sc-zhuat'),  1767-94, 
French  revolutionist  A  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion from  1792,  he  became  a  favorite  of  Robes- 
pierre and  was  (1793-94)  a  member  of  the  "trium- 
virate" with  Robespierre  and  Couthon  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  (see  REIGN  OF  TERROR) 
As  commissioner  (1793)  with  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  he  was  credited  with  the  successful  opera- 
tions that  drove  the  allies  beyond  the  French  bor- 
der On  his  return  he  was  president  of  the  Conven- 
tion He  fully  supported  Robespierre  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Hebertists  and  Dantomsts,  and  he 
shared  Robespierre's  doctrinaire  interpretation  of 
J  J  Rousseau's  political  teachings  He  fanatically 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  a  perfect  state,  based 
on  Spartan  virtue,  which  would  bnng  happiness  on 
earth  At  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  9  THERMIDOR, 
Saint-Just  was  supposed  to  deliver  the  speech  that 
was  to  save  the  day  for  Robespierre,  but  he  was  not 
permitted  to  finish  it.  He  was  guillotined  with 
Robespierre  Saint-Just's  youthful  beauty  and  his 
terrifying  virtue  made  him  known  as  the  "arch- 
angel of  the  Revolution  "  See  biographies  by 
Geoffrey  Bruun  (1932),  E  N  Curtis  (1935),  and 
J  B  Morton  (1941) 

Saint  Just  or  Saint  Just-m-Penwith  (pgn'wlth),  ur- 
ban district  (pop  4,359),  Cornwall,  England,  W  of 
Penzance  It  has  a  15th-century  church  and  one  of 
the  oldest  Chmtian  tombs  in  England  Near  the 
town  is  the  amphitheater  called  St.  Just  Round,  a 
scene  of  early  miracle  plays. 


cluef  settlement  is  Charlestown,  the  birthplace  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  The  two  islands  are  separated 
only  by  a  narrow  strait  (2  mi  wide)  Both  islands 
are  mountainous,  volcanic  in  origin,  and  notable 
for  their  scenery  Anguilla  (34  sq  mi )  and  small 
Sombrero  are  dependencies  The  islands  yield 
sugar,  molasses,  cotton,  salt,  and  coconuts  St 
Kitts  and  Nevis  wore  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
1493,  but  were  not  settled  until  the  British  and  the 
French  (under  ESNAMBUC)  arrived  on  St  Kitts  in 
1625  Nevis  was  first  settled  by  the  British  in 
1628  The  islands  changed  hands  in  the  great  colo- 
nial wars  but  were  awarded  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)  The  French  briefly  occu- 
pied them  at  the  end  of  the  American  Revolution 
Saint  Lambert  (sant  lam'burt),  city  (pop  6,417),  S 
Que.  ,mr  1921  It  is  a  residential  suburb  across  the 
St  Lawrence  from  Montreal 

St.  Laurent,  Louis  Stephen  (<*§  16nV),  1882-,  Cana- 
dian lawyer  and  statesman,  b  Quebec  prov  ,  of 
French  Canadian  and  Irish  Canadian  parentage, 
educated  at  St  Charles  College,  Sherbrooke,  and  at 
Laval  Umv  Called  to  the  bar  in  1905,  he  early 
became  a  well-known  lawyer  in  the  city  of  Quebec 
He  was  president  (1930-32)  of  the  Canadian  Bar 
Association  In  1941  he  entered  political  life  as 
minister  of  justice  and  attorney  general  in  the 
Mackenzie  King  government,  he  was  later  minister 
of  external  affairs  (1946-48)  Selected  (Aug , 
1948)  by  a  national  convention  to  succeed  King  as 
leader  of  tho  Liberal  party,  St  Laurent  took  office 
(Nov  ,  1948)  as  prime  minister  of  the  dominion 
after  King's  retirement 

Saint  Laurent  («r*  16ra'),  town  (pop  6,242),  S  Que  , 
on  Montreal  island,  W  suburb  of  Montreal 
Saint  Lawrence,  one  of  the  prim  ipal  rivers  of  North 
America  It  is  the  outlet  of  the  Great  Lakes,  which 
it  links  to  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  to  form  a  water- 
way c  2,350  mi  long  from  the  western  end  of  Lake 
Superior  to  the  Atlantic  The  St  Lawrence  proper 
issues  from  the  northeast  end  of  Lake  Ontario  and 
flows  744  mi  northeast  to  its  mouth  on  the  Gulf 
of  St  Lawrence,  N  of  Cape  Gaspe  Northeast- 
ward fiom  Lake  Ontario  the  river  forms  c  114  mi 
of  the  international  boundary  between  New  York 
and  Ontario  Here  ho  the  scenic  Thousand  Is- 
lands (between  Kingston  and  Brockville,  Ont  )  and 
the  International  Rapids  section,  c  48  ml  long  (be- 
low Ogdensburg,  N  Y )  Below  the  rapids  the 
river  widens  into  Lake  St  Francis,  then  passes  into 
the  province  of  Quebec  Shortly  it  widens  again 
into  Lake  St  Louis,  then  descends  through  the 
Lachme  Rapids  to  Montreal,  head  of  navigation 
for  ocean-going  vessels  Between  Sorel  and  Trois 
Rivieres  is  Lake  St  Peter,  a  widened  section  c  28 
mi  long  Below  the  city  of  Quebec  the  river  is 
tidal  It  increases  gradually  in  width  to  c  90  mi 
at  its  mouth  In  its  course  it  cuts  through  a  part 
of  the  Laurentian  Plateau  The  river's  prmcipal 
tributaries  from  the  south  are  the  Richelieu  (luik- 
mg  the  St  Lawrence  with  Lake  Champlam  and  the 
Hudson)  and  the  St  Francis,  its  mam  affluents 
from  the  north  are  the  Ottawa,  the  St  Maurice, 
and  the  Saguenay  rivers  The  St  Lawrence  is  an 
important  source  of  hydroelectric  power,  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
govern  power  distribution  and  navigation  in  the 
international  section  Canals  have  been  construct- 
ed around  the  rapids,  making  the  entire  river 
navigable  by  vessels  of  limited  draft  The  most 
important  cities  and  ports  along  the  river  are 
Ogdensburg,  N  Y  ,  Kingston,  Brockville,  and 
Cornwall,  Ont  ,  and  Montreal,  Sorel,  Trois 
Rivieres,  Quebec  city,  and  Levis,  Que  The  many 
bridges  which  cross  the  St  Lawrence  include  the 
Thousand  Islands  International  Bridge  (1938), 
the  Roosevelt  International  Bridge  (1934)  be- 
tween Cornwall,  Ont ,  and  Rooseveltown,  N  Y  , 
the  Victoua  Bridge  (remodeled  1898)  at  Montreal, 
and  the  Quebec  Bridge  (1917),  near  Quebec  The 
St  Lawrence  was  visited  in  1534  by  Jacques 
CAHTIER  ,  in  1535  he  asc  ended  it  as  far  as  Montreal 
Quebec  was  settled  (1608)  by  Samuel  de  CHAM- 
PLAIN  The  river  system  was  long  a  highway  for 
explorers,  fur  traders,  and  missionaries.  Tho  valley 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  French  until 
Canada  wa*  surrendered  to  the  British  at  the  close 
of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  in  1763  After  the 
establishment  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  the  river  became  an  international  boundary, 
but  British  influence  was  generally  dominant  over 
the  whole  St.  Lawrence  and  most  of  its  southern 
tributaries  until  after  the  War  of  1812  Since  then 


all  questions  regarding  the  St.  Lawrence  system 
have  been  settled  by  arbitration.  The  GBBAT 
LAKES-SAINT  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  AND  POWBR 
PROJECT  for  improved  navigation  and  new  water- 
power  sites  has  long  been  under  discussion.  See 
J.  C  Hopkins,  French,  Canada  and  the  St  Lawrence 
(1913),  Henry  Boston,  The  St  Lawrence  (1942). 
Saint  Lawrence,  Gulf  of,  large  bay  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, SE  Canada,  extending  250  mi  from  tho  mouth 
of  the  SAINT  LAWRENCE  river  to  Newfoundland  on 
the  east  At  its  greatest  width  (northeast-south- 
west) it  is  c  500  mi  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Nova  Scotia,  on  the  west  by  New  Brunswick  and 
the  Gaspe  Peninsula,  and  on  tho  north  by  Quebec, 
in  the  Gulf  are  Prince  Edwaid  Island,  Antuosti 
Island,  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  numerous  small 
islands  near  its  north  shore  Chalcur  Bay,  a  west 
inlet,  lies  between  the  Gasp6  Peninsula  and  New 
Brunswick  The  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  Cabot  Strait, 
and  the  Strait  of  Canso  load  to  the  Atlantic-.  The 
Gulf  is  subject  to  frequent  fog  and  is  closed  to 
navigation  by  u-e  from  early  December  to  mid- 
April  It  was  visited  by  explorers  before  tho  16th 
cent ,  and  it  has  important  fishing  grounds,  espe- 
cially cod  Since  1936  the  government  has  pro- 
tected the  cod  fisheries  by  extermination  of  por- 
poises 

Saint  Lawrence  Island,  90  mi  long  and  8  to  22  mi 
wide,  off  W  Alaska,  in  the  Bering  Sea  It  is  a  barren, 
snow-covered  island,  inhabited  by  Eskimo  engaged 
in  whaling  and  fox  trapping  It  was  discovered  by 
Vitus  Bering  on  St  Lawrence's  Day,  1728  Since 
1881  several  arc  haeologic  nl  expeditions  have  visited 
the  island  to  study  remains  of  primitive  Eskimo  cul- 
ture See  II  B  Collins,  Jr  ,  Archeology  of  tit.  Law- 
rence Island,  Alaska  (1937). 
Saint  Lawrence  Islands  National  Park,  1894 
acres,  S  Ont ,  ui  the  THOUSAND  ISLANDS,  ost  1914 
It  contains  13  Canadian  islands  and  sonic  adjacent 
mainland  between  Kingston  and  Brockville  The 
islands  are  wooded  and  have  public  recreational 
facilities 

Saint  Lawrence  University'  soe  CANTON,  N  Y 
St.  Leger,  Barry,  1737-89,  British  officer  in  the 
Ameru  an  Revolution  In  the  French  and  Indian 
War  he  served  at  Louiaburg  (1758)  and  with  Wolfe 
at  Quebec  He  was  given  (1777)  command  of  the 
Mohawk  valley  wing  of  the  British  attack  that  was 
ended  by  the  SARATOGA  CAMPAIGN  St  Leger's 
force,  composed  mostly  of  Indians  and  Tories,  was 
intended  to  eomo  down  the  vallev,  then  meet 
Burgoyne  at  Albany  St  Logcr  laid  successful 
siege  to  Fort  Stanwix  and  ambushed  at  Ori&kanv  a 
relief  force  led  by  Nicholas  Herkimer,  but  his 
strength  was  depleted  He  retreated  to  Canada  bo- 
fore  Benedict  Arnold*s  ad  vane  o 
Saint  Leonard,  town  (pop  1,095),  NW  N  B  ,  OH 
the  St  John  river  and  NW  of  Grand  Falls,  in  a 
potato-growing  region 

Saint  Leonards,  Sussex  East,  England  BOP  HASTINGS 
Saint  Lin,  Que  see  LAURENTIDFH 
Samt-Ld  (sC-lcV),  town  (1936 pop  10,009,  1946 pop 
5,1%),  capital  of  Manche  dept  ,  NW  France,  in 
Normandy  An  ancient  town,  it  was  pillaged  bj 
the  Norsemen  (889),  by  Geoffrey  Plantagcnet 
(1141),  by  Edward  III  of  England  (1346),  and  bj 
the  Huguenots  (16th  cent),  and  it  was  partially 
destroyed  during  the  NORMANDY  CAMPAIGN  of  1944 
Saint-Louis  (s5-lwe'),  town  (pop  c  51,000),  capital 
of  Senegal,  on  the  Senegal  river,  founded  c  1658  bv 
the  French  It  is  a  port  handling  Atlantic  shipping 
and  is  the  terminus  of  a  railroad  from  Dakar 
Peanuts,  hides,  and  skins  are  exported 
Saint  Louis  (aunt  loo 'Is)  1  City  (pop  3,039),  S 
Mich ,  on  tho  Pine  river  and  W  of  Sagmaw, 
settled  1849,  me  as  a  city  1891  Oil  found  in  tho 
vie  mity  is  refined  here,  and  beet  sugar,  flour,  and 
dairy  products  are  made  There  are  mineral 
springs  2  City  (pop  816,048),  E  Mo  ,  largest  city 
of  the  state,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
some  miles  below  tho  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
Pierre  LACLBDE  m  1763  chose  this  spot  for  a  fur- 
trading  post  and  in  1 764  1 4-year-old  Auguste  CHOU- 
TEAU  built  it.  In  honor  of  King  Louis  XV  of  France, 
it  was  named  for  his  "name"  saint,  Louis  IX 
of  France  It  was  transferred  to  the  Spanish 
in  1770  in  accord  with  earlier  treaty  agreement, 
rotroceded  to  France  in  Napoleon's  day,  and 
sold  with  the  other  lands  of  tho  LOUISIANA  PUR- 
CHASE to  the  United  States,  but  the  population  and 
customs  lemained  predominantly  French  until  well 
into  the  19th  cent  Tlus  gateway  citv  to  the 
Missouri  and  the  West  waa  the  market  and  supply 
point  for  fur  traders  such  as  Manuel  Lisa  and  the 
later  mountain  men  and  for  explorers,  notably  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  The  town,  incor- 
porated m  1808,  did  not  grow  rapidly  until  after  the 
War  of  1812,  when  flatboat  immigrants  came  in 
numbers  to  people  the  West  St  Louis  became  a 
city  in  1823  and  grew  to  bo  one  of  the  greatest  of 
U.S.  river  ports  Even  after  the  railroads  came, 
the  river  steamers  were  at  the  peak  of  their  glory 
After  the  Civil  War— m  which  St  Louis  was  Union- 
ist in  sympathy — industry,  already  planted  in  the 
city,  expanded  greatly  Already  many  German 
immigrants  had  come  and  had  helped  to  foster 
manufacturing,  though  their  traditionally  noted 
contributions  were  brewing  and  interest  in  music, 
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St.  Louis  today  has  a  fine  symphony  orchestra  and 
presents  operatic  works  in  the  municipal  open-air 
theater  Though  it  has  largely  turned  from  the 
river,  the  city  Is  one  of  the  great  traffic  handlers 
of  the  nation  There  are  five  bndges  aciose  the 
Mississippi;  the  first,  constructed  by  James  B 
EADS,  still  stands  St.  Louis  is  a  market  for  farm 
produce  and  livestock  as  well  as  for  furs,  wool,  and 
lumber.  Its  many  factories  make  diverse  products 
— stoves,  machinery,  iron  and  steel,  drugs  and 
chemicals,  liquor,  and  foodstuffs  It  is  also  a  bank- 
ing and  financial  center  and  a  dispenser  of  learning 
and  the  arts  SAINT  Loura  UNIVERSITY,  WASHING- 
TON UNIVERSITY,  and  Concordia  Theological 
Seminary  (Lutheran)  are  heie  There  is  a  notable 
art  museum,  and  the  St  Louis  Poat-Dwpatch  is  one 
of  the  distinguished  newspapers  of  the  country 
Forest  Park,  the  largest  of  the  many  city  parks,  has 
the  Jefferson  memorial  building,  wluch  recalls  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  of  1904  (the  "St 
Louis  Fair")  and  now  houses  the  Missouri  His- 
torical Society  The  botanical  garden  called 
Shaw's  Garden  (officially  named  the  Missouri  Bo- 
tanical Garden)  is  well  known  The  civic  center  has 
many  imposing  public  buildings,  and  the  Jefferson 
National  Expansion  Memorial  along  the  water 
front  was  projected  in  1935  to  preserve  such  his- 
torical buildings  as  the  old  courthouse  (1839-62), 
the  old  cathedral  (1831-34),  and  the  old  rock  house 
built  in  1818  by  the  Missouu  Fur  Company  Tho 
birthplace  of  Eugene  Field  is  now  a  museum 
Near  by  is  the  military  establishment  of  Jefferson 
Barracks,  with  an  air  base  and  a  national  cemetery. 

Saint  Louis  Park  (sant  loo'Is  park'),  manufacturing 
village  (pop  7,737),  E  Minn  ,  southwestern  suburb 
of  Minneapolis,  settled  1853,  me  1886  It  has  the 
Hennepin  County  Historical  Soc  loty  museum 

Saint  Louis  University,  mainly  at  St  Louis,  Catholic 
(Jesuit),  foi  men  and  women,  opened  1818,  the 
oldest  college  W  of  the  Mississippi,  chartered  as  a 
umveisity  1832  It  includes  University  College, 
colleges  of  aits  and  sciences  (one  lit  Jhlonssant, 
Mo  ) ,  schools  of  commerce  and  finance,  dentistry, 
divinity  (at  St  Marys,  Kansas),  law,  medicine, 
musing,  philosophy  and  science,  and  social  service, 
Paiks  College  of  Aeronautical  Technology  (at  East 
St  Louis,  111  ),  Institute  of  Geophysical  Technol- 
ogy, and  corporate  colleges  for  women — I'ont- 
bonne,  Maijvillo,  and  Notre  Dame  Junior  College 
(all  at  St  Louis),  Webster  (at  Webster  Groves, 
Mo  ),  and  St  Maiy's  (junior,  at  O'Fallon,  Mo  ). 
There  are  a  seismograph,  an  observatory,  and  a 
radio  station 

Saint  Lucia  (hint  loo'shu.-sht'u),  island  (233  sq  mi  ; 
pop  72,055),  Biiti^h  West  Indies,  coterminous 
with  St  Lucia  colony,  part  of  the  WINUWAKD 
ISLANDS  Tho  capital  is  CASTRIES  The  mountains 
rise  abruptly  from  the  sea,  creating  starthngly  love- 
ly econic  effects  The  forests  of  the  mountain 
slopes  yield  fine  cabinet  woods,  and  the  volcanic 
soil  is  rich  The  island  expoita  sugar,  copia,  and 
cac  ao,  and  lesser  amounts  of  hmo  juic  o  and  lime  oil, 
spices,  honey,  hides,  lum,  coconuts,  logwood,  and 
bananas  Columbus  probably  discovered  it  in 
1602  Tho  British  attempted  to  colonuo  it  early 
in  the  17th  tent  ,  but  were  beaten  back  by  the 
fierce  CAHIB  INWVNH  The  French  signed  a  treaty 
with  the  Canb  in  1660,  and  St  Lucia  was  much 
contested  in  the  imperial  warfare  until  the  British 
pined  permanent  control  in  1803  trench  culture 
has  left  an  indelible  mark,  and  the  Negroes,  who, 
with  an  adimxtuie  of  Catib,  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  population,  spoak  a  Fiench  patois  In  1940 
the  United  States  obtained  a  99-yeai  lease  to 
a  naval  base  on  St  Lucia 

Saint-Malo  (s6-mttl6'),  town  (pop  10,873),  Ille-et- 
Vilame  dept,  NW  1'iance,  in  Brittany,  a  port  on 
the  English  Channel  It  was  built  (9th  cent )  on  a 
rocky  piomontory  by  refugees  fleeing  the  Norman 
laids  on  Samt-Servan,  a  town  opposite  Saint- 
Malo  across  an  inlet  of  the  Ranee  estuary,  they 
named  Saint-Malo  after  a  6th-ccntury  Welsh  mis- 
sionary. Its  piospeiity  as  a  seapoit  dates  from 
Jacques  Cartier's  exploration  of  E  Canada  Saint- 
Malo  was  the  home  of  Duguay-Trouin,  Surcouf, 
and  othor  naval  heroes.  The  English  tued  re- 
peatedly (17th  and  18th  cent  )  to  destroy  its  foiti- 
ned  port  and  the  fleet  stationed  here  Saint-Malo 
is  famous  for  its  old  rampaits  and  its  17th-century 
houses,  much  was  destroyed  in  the  Second  Woild 
War,  particularly  m  the  1 1-day  siege  of  the  citadel 
constructed  by  the  Germans  on  an  island  in  the 
harbor  (Aug  ,  1944)  The  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
cathedral  was  heavily  damaged  Saint-Malo  was 
the  birthplace  of  Chateaubriand,  his  tomb,  planned 
by  himself,  is  on  a  rock  in  the  harbor. 

Saint  Marc  dtt  Carrieres  (sfi  murk"  d&  kilryeV),  vil- 
lage (pop  2,118),  S  Que  ,  W  of  Quebec,  in  a  lime- 
stone-quarrying, lumbering,  and  dairying  area. 

Saint  Maries  (want  ma'res),  city  (pop  2,234),  co. 
seat  of  Benewah  co  ,  N  Idaho,  SE  of  Coeur  d'Alene 
Lake  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Joe  and  St. 
Maries  rivers,  settled  1888,  inc.  1902  Father  P.  J. 
De  Smet  founded  a  mission  for  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
Indians  on  the  site  in  1842.  This  lumbering  town 
is  today  headquarters  of  the  St  Joe  National 
Forest. 

Saint  Mark's  Church,  Venice,  named  after  the  tute- 
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lary  saint  of  Venice.  The  orupnal  Romanesque 
basilica!  church,  built  in  the  9th  cent  as  a  shrine 
for  the  saint's  bones,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  976 
Byzantine  architects  assisted  in  its  reconstruction, 
the  main  fabric  being  completed  c.1071  In  the 
12th  and  following  centuries  through  alterations 
and  elaborate  adornments  it  became  a  splendid 
Byzantine  monument,  reflecting  Venice's  preemi- 
nent position  m  trade  with  the  East  In  the  15th 
cent  the  facade  received  Gothic  additions  The 
present  structure  is  thus  a  mixture  of  Byzantine 
and  Gothic  and  incorporates  materials  taken  from 
temples  and  Eastern  ruins  Its  plan  is  a  Greek 
cross,  with  a  dome  over  the  center  and  one  over 
each  arm  of  the  cross  Across  the  west  front  ox- 
tends  a  vestibule  from  whic  h  five  portals  open  upon 
the  Piazza  San  Marco  The  facade  is  me  rusted  with 
marble  slabs  and  glass  mosaic  s  In  the  interior  the 
lower  walls  are  sheathed  with  veined  marbles.  The 
vaults  and  domes  are  completely  covered  with 
beautifully  colored  mosaics  spread  on  a  golden 
background  These  varied  materials  combine  into 
a  unique  harmonic  architectural  polychromy,  ef- 
fectively illuminated  by  a  hazy  light  admitted 
through  narrow  openings  in  the  domes  The  Four 
Horses  of  St  Mark's,  in  gilded  bronze,  stand  upon 
the  gallery  over  the  main  entrance  The  only  exist- 
ing spec  imen  of  an  ancient  quadriga,  they  are  be- 
lieved to  have  adorned  Nero's  triumphal  arch  in 
Rome  They  were  later  moved  to  Constantinople 
and  in  1204  were  brought  to  Venice  In  1797  Na- 
poleon c  arned  them  off  tq  Paris  to  adorn  the  Arc 
de  Tnomphe  du  Carrousel,  but  in  1816  Francis  I 
of  Austria  returned  them  to  Venice 

Saint-Martin,  Louis  Claude,  marquis  de  Owe'  klod' 
marke'  du  s5-murtfi').  1743-1803,  French  mystic 
He  wrote  under  the  name  of  le  Philoeo-phe  inoonnu 
[the  unknown  philosopher]  Influenced  at  first  by 
the  Spanish  mystic  Martinez  Paaquales,  Saint- 
Martin  was  later  affected  by  the  mysticism  of 
Jakob  Boehme,  whose  woik  he  translated  HIM 
own  writings  me  hide  Des  erreurs  et  de  la  v6ntf 
(1775),  L'Homme  de  destr  (1790),  and  Le  Nouvd 
Homme  (1792)  See  biography  by  A  E  Waite 
(1901) 

Saint  Martin  (»Snt  mar'tln,  Fr  s5  marts') ,  Dutch 
SirU  Maarlen  (sfnt"rnar'tu),  island,  area  33  sq  im  , 
West  Indies,  in  the  Leeward  Islands  Since  its 
occupation  in  1648  by  the  Dutch  and  the  French, 
it  has  been  divided,  the  northei  n  part  (20  sq  mi  , 
pop  6,786)  belonging  to  t  rench  GUADELOUPE,  the 
southern  part  (13  aq  mi  ,  pop  l,t>09)  to  Dutch 
CURACAO  The  island  is  low  and  receives  little 
rainfall  so  that  only  small  quantities  of  sugar  cane, 
cotton,  and  fruits  are  raised 

Saint  Martin's   see  SCILLY  ISLANDS 

Saint  Martin's-m-the-Fields,  church  in  London,  on 
Trafalgar  Square,  built  1722-26  by  James  GIBBS 
It  has  a  Corinthian  portico  and  elaborate  spire 
The  crypt  is  kept  open  all  night  for  the  use  of  the 
homeless,  in  the  Second  World  War  it  was  an  air- 
raid shelter  The  church  was  damaged  m  an  air 
raid  (1940) 

Saint  Mtrtinville,  historic  town  (pop  3,601),  parish 
seat  of  St  Mai  tin  parish,  S  La  ,  on  Bayou  Teche 
Tho  fitst  settlement  was  made  by  the  French 
o  1760,  later,  various  and  conflicting  groups  of 
French  rovahsts,  republicans,  Acadians,  and 
Spanish  came  in  It  was  an  important  resort  dur- 
ing the  early  steamboat  era,  but  declined  aftei 
1855  Today  a  quiet  French  town,  it  is  interesting 
chiefly  as  the  alleged  site  of  the  Evangelme  ro- 
manc  e,  commemorated  by  the  Longfellow-Evange- 
luie  state  park 

Saint  Marylebone,  London  see  MAHYLEBONE, 
SAINT 

Saint  Mary's,  town  (pop  3,635),  8  Ont,  on  the 
Thames  and  N  of  London  It  has  quarrying,  stone- 
working,  and  cement  industries 

Saint  Marys.  1  City  (pop  1,132),  NE  Kansas,  on 
the  Kansas  river  and  WNW  of  Topeka,  laid  out  as 
a  town  1866,  me  as  a  city  1869  One  of  the  oldest 
Kansas  towns,  it  was  the  site  of  a  Catholic  mission 
to  the  Potawatanu  Indians  in  1847-48  St  Mary's 
College,  a  divinity  school  of  St  Louis  Univ  ,  is  here 

2  City  (pop  5,532),  W  Ohio,  on  the  St  Marya  river 
and  SW  of  Lima.   Cigars  and  rubber  pioducts  are 
made  here    It  is  a  supply  center  for  sportsmen  and 
summer  visitors  to  Grand  Lake  (Lake  St    Marys) 

3  Borough  (pop    7,653),  NW  Pa  ,  on  Elk  Creek 
E  of  Ridgway,  settled  1842.  laid  out  1844.  me 
1848.   Its  manufactures  include  radio  parts,  carbon 
products,  and  leather     Flint  and  clay  mixed  near 
here  are  made  into  firebrick     Dairying  and  potato 
farming  are  done  here    4  City  (pop    2,201),  co 
seat  of  Pleasants  co  ,  N  W  Va  ,  on  the  Ohio  river 
and  E  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  a  coal  and  natural-gas 
area,  settled  c  1850.   It  produces  glass    A  training 
school  for  mentally  defective  children  is  near  by. 

Saint  Mary's*  see  SCILLY  ISLANDS 

Saint  Marys.  1  River  rising  in  Okefenokoe  Swamp, 
SE  Ga  ,  and  flowing,  with  a  great  south  bend,  175 
mi  £  to  Cumberland  Sound,  an  arm  of  the  At- 
lantic It  forms  part  of  the  Georgia-Florida  bound- 
ary. $  River,  c.63  mi.  long,  flowing  generally  SE 
from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Huron  and  forming 
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The  falls  here  are  circumvented  by  canals  with 
five  large  locks 

Saint  Mary»  City,  first  town  settled  (1684)  in  Mary- 
land,  on  the  St  Marys  river,  8  Md  Leonard  Cal- 
vert's  colonists  took  over  a  small  Indian  village 
here  and  built  Fort  St  George  The  town  grew  and 
in  1676  became  the  provincial  capital  In  1684 
Annapolis  became  the  capital,  and  the  town  and 
port  began  to  decline  See  H.  C  For  man,  James- 
toufn  and  St  Mary's  (1938). 

Saint  Mary's  College,  at  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  N  of 
South  Bend,  Catholic  (Swtera  of  the  Holy  Cross), 
for  women,  opened  1844,  chartered  1851  at  Ber- 
trand,  Mu  h  ,  chartered  1853  by  Indiana,  moved 
1855  II  was  not  culled  a  college  until  1003 

Saint  Mary's  College   see  OAKLAND,  Calif 

Saint  Mary's  Island    see  BATHUKHI,  Gambia. 

Saint  Mary's  Loch  (16kh),  lake,  3  mi  long  and  H 
mi  wide,  Selkirkshire,  Scotland,  W8W  of  Selkirk 
Sir  Walter  Scott  celebrates  its  beauty.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  smaller  Loc  h  of  the  Lowes,  its  out- 
let is  the  Yarrow,  at,  the  northeast 

Saint  Matthews,  town  (pop  2,187),  co  seat  of  Cal- 
houn  co  ,  central  8  C  ,  8E  of  Columbia,  in  a  farm 
area  producing  cotton,  truck,  and  livestock,  settled 
in  the  early  18th  cent 

Saint  Maurice  (sant  m6'rTs,  Fr  se  m6reV),  river 
rising  in  S  Quebec  in  the  Lauren tian  Mts  and  flow- 
ing i25  mi  SE  and  8  to  the  St  Lawrence  at  Tnas 
Rivieres  It  passes  La  Tuque,  Grand'Mere,  and 
Shawimgan  Falls,  where  waterfalls  furnish  hydro- 
electric power  The  Ribbon,  Vermilion,  Croche, 
and  Bostonuais  rivers  are  its  main  tributaries 

Saint  Michaels,  resort  town  (pop  1,309),  Eastern 
Shore,  Md  .  between  the  Miles  and  Broad  rivers 
W  of  Eastern  It  is  an  oyster-dredging  center  A 
historic  house,  "West  Martmgham  (c  1670), 
remama 

Saint  Michael's  Mount,  pyramid-shaped  rocky  islet. 
Cornwall,  England,  in  Mounts  Bay  A  natural 
causeway  connects  it  at  lowest  tide  with  the  main- 
land On  its  aumrnit  are  a  castle  and  a  chapel  of 
St  Michael  (who,  legend  says,  appeared  to  hermits 
here  in  the  15th  cent ) 

Saint  Michel  (*,5  meshoT)  or  C6te  Saint  Michel 
(kof),  town  (pop  2,956),  S  Que  ,  on  Montreal 
island  It  is  a  north  suburb  of  Montreal 

Saint  Michel,  Mont   see  MONT-SAINT-MICHEL. 

Samt-Mihiel  (aS-me?!'),  town  (pop  4,134),  Meuse 
dept  ,  NE  France,  in  Lorraine,  on  the  Mouse  It 
grew  around  a  Benedictine  abbey  (founded  709). 
Ligier  RICHIER  lived  and  worked  here;  his  master- 
piece is  ui  the  flamboyant  Gothic  Church  of  St 
fitienne  In  the  I'irst  World  War,  Saint-Mihiel 
was  captured  in  1914  by  the  Germans,  who  thus 
cut  the  vital  railways  linking  Verdun,  Toul,  and 
Nancy  It  was  recovered,  largely  by  American 
troops,  in  Sept ,  1918,  in  one  of  the  most  important 
Amencan  actions  of  the  war 

Saint  Moritz  (sant  mu'rtts,  murits'),  Ger  Sankt 
Montz  (zangkt  mO'rlts,  morlts'),  re-sort  (resident 
pop  2418),  Upper  Engadme,  Orisons  canton, 
Switzerland,  on  the  Lake  of  St  Montz  One  of  the 
largest  winter  sports  centers  in  the  world,  sur- 
rounded by  magnificent  peaks,  it  is  also  noted  for 
the  near-by  mineral  springs,  known  probably  since 
prehistoric  times  The  Olympic  winter  games  were 
held  here  in  1928  and  m  1948 

Saint-Nazaire  (se-nazcV),  town  (1936  pop  37,710, 
1946  pop  4.408),  Loire-Infeneuro  dept ,  W  France, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
Functioning  as  the  port  of  Nantes,  it  had  until  its 
destruction  m  the  Second  World  War  the  largest 
shipyards  of  France  In  the  Fust  World  War  the 
first  contingent  of  American  troops  landed  here  on 
June  25,  1917  The  German  invaders  made  it  after 
1940  a  principal  submarine  base  on  the  Atlantic, 
by  1943  Allied  bombing  had  virtually  obliterated 
the  town,  but  its  German  garrison  withstood  the 
besieging  American  and  French  troops  from  Aug., 
1944,  until  May.  1945 

Saint  Neots  (sunt  nets,  ncVuts)  [uncanomecd  as- 
sociate of  King  Alfred,  perhaps  his  brother],  urban 
district  (pop  6,468),  Huntingdonshire,  England,  on 
the  Ouse  and  W  of  Cambridge  It  has  a  15th-cen- 
tury church 

Samt-Nicolas  (s5-nek61a') ,  Flemish  Sint-Niktaas 
(smt-ne'klas),  city  (pop  43,669),  East  Flanders 
prov  ,  Belgium,  WSW  of  Antwerp  It  is  the  old 
capital  of  the  Pays  de  Waas,  formerly  a  wasteland, 
now  highly  cultivated,  and  it  is  a  textile  center 

Saint  Olaf  College  (sant  o'luf),  at  Northfield,  Minn., 
Lutheran,  coeducational,  opened  by  Norwegians 
as  a  school  1875,  became  a  college  1886,  chartered 
1889  The  choir  of  its  music  school  has  made 
national  and  European  tours  There  is  a  radio  sta- 
tion Ole  E  ROLVAAQ  taught  here 

Saint-Omer  (stHomcV),  city  (pop  15,785),  Pas-do- 
Calais  dept ,  N  France,  in  Artois  An  old  city,  it 
is  rich  in  medieval  art  and  architecture  The 
Gothic  Basilica  of  Notre  Dame  (13th-  14th  cent.; 
formerly  a  cathedral),  slightly  damaged  in  the 
Second  World  War,  has  magnificent  paintings  and 
sculpture.  A  Catholic  college  for  Englishmen  was 
founded  hero  by  Robert  Persons  in  1592.  it  was 
suppressed  in  1762. 


part  of  the  international  boundary    The  cities  of    Saintonge  (sStfah'),  region  and  former  province,  W 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  Mich  and  Ont.,  are  on  the  river      France,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  at 
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SAINT  PACOME 

the  Gironde  It  is  now  comprised  m  Charente- 
Marituue  dept  Cattle  rawing,  dairying,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cognac  from  the  giapes  grown  along 
the  Charento  are  the  chief  occupations  Salt  is 
evaporated  in  the  large  coastal  swamps,  and  there 
are  large  oyster  beds  along  the  coast  The  country 
of  the  Santones  in  Roman  times,  Saintonge  later 
became  a  subfief  of  AQUITAINE  Reconquered 
from  the  English,  it  was  incorporated  (1372)  into 
the  French  crown  lands 

Samt  Pacome  (s6  pakom'),  village  (pop  1,264),  E 
Que  ,  near  the  south  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence  and 
SSW  of  Riviere  du  Loup,  m  a  pig-raising,  dairying, 
and  lumbering  region 

Saint  Pans,  village  (pop  1,308),  W  Ohio,  NW  of 
Springfield,  settled  1813  Honey  products  are 
made 

Saint  Pascal  (s6  paskal'),  village  (pop  1,205),  E 
Que  ,  near  the  St  Lawrence  and  SSW  of  Riviere 
du  Loup,  me  1939  It  is  in  a  pig-raising,  dairying, 
and  lumbering  area 

Saint  Paul  (s6  p61;)  or  Saint  Paul  des  Metis  (da 
mate'),  town  (pop  1,187),  E  Altn  ,  NE  of  Edmon- 
ton, founded  1894  as  a  settlement  for  half-breeds 
(m6tis)  It  has  gram  elevators,  and  fruit  is  canned 

Saint  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York  city,  largest 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  Amerira  The  Gothic 
building  at  Fifth  Avo  between  50th  and  51st  St 
replaces  an  earlier  cathedral  at  Mott  Ht  The 
original  plans,  bv  James  Ren  wick,  were  exec  uted  in 

1853,  the  cornerstone  was  laid  in  1858,  m  1879  the 
building  was  cledic  ated     The  Ladv  Chapel  behind 
the  high  altar  was  added  later  after  plans  b\  Wil- 
liam R   Ware     The  cathedral  is  of  marble  in  the 
traditional  cruciform  shape  and  has  12  side  chapels, 
many  stained  glass  windows,  and  a  chime  of  19 
bells 

Saint  Patrick's  Purgatory,  place  where  St  Patrick 
had  a  vision  of  Purgatory,  traditionally  located  on 
little  Station  Island  in  Lough  Derg  m  SE  Donegal, 
Ireland  It  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  and  has  been 
since  the  carl>  Middle  Ages,  though  its  connection 
with  St  Patrick  is  not  accepted  by  modern  schol- 
ars The  wild,  rough  scenery  is  also  alleged  to  sug- 
gest Purgatory 

Saint  Paul  (want  p61')  1  City  (pop  287,736),  state 
capital,  and  co  seat  of  Ramsey  co  ,  K  Minn  ,  on 
hills  overlooking  the  Mississippi,  contiguous  to 
Minneapolis  Permanent  white  settlement  in  this 
area  began  with  the  establishment  m  the  early 
1800s  of  the  MENDOTA  fur-trading  post  and  Fort 
Snellmg,  traders,  lumbermen,  and  settlers  made 
their  homes  here,  and  in  1841  Father  Gal  tier  estab- 
lished St  Paul's  Church,  from  which  the  cit>  took 
its  name  Pierre  Bottuieau  was  an  earl}  resident. 
Settlers  came  from  the  east  after  treaties  with  the 
Indians  opened  the  lands  to  settlement  and  to  prof- 
itable lumber  operations,  their  numbers  were  aug- 
mented by  immigrants,  among  whom  were  many 
Irish  and  German  Roman  Catholics  Bishop  IRE- 
LAND was  long  their  leader  St  Paul  became  tei  n- 
torial  capital  m  1849,  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in 

1854,  and  became  state  capital  when  Minnesota  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  in  1858    The  situation  of  St 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  at  the  head  of  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  made  the  Twin  Cities  the  double 
metropolis  of  a  large,  rich  area     St    Paul  also  be- 
came the  center  of  the  railroad  empire  of  James  J 
HIIL      Printing,   publishing,  meat  packing,   and 
diversified  manufacturing  are  important  industries, 
and  the  Ford  Motor  Company  has  a  large  plant 
here     The  city  is  a  port  of  entry     Like  many  of 
the    upper    Mississippi    river    towns,    St     Paul's 
oldest  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  conforming 
to  the  hills  and  river  frontage ,  but  as  the  c  ity  grew, 
new  residential  sections  were  laid  out  with  wide, 
tree-shaded  streets   and   many   parks   and   play- 
grounds   The  two  largest  parks,  Como  and  Phalen, 
have  lakes  and  recreation  facilities     The  eapitol 
(completed  1904)  was  designed  by  Cass  Gilbeit, 
with  a  dome  modeled  after  St    Peter's  in  Rome 
Near  the  capital  are  the  state  historical  society 
building,  containing  a  museum  and  library,  and 
the  St.  Paul  Institute,  with  science  collections    In 
the  concourse  of  the  city  hall  and  county  court- 
house (1932)  is  a  peace  memorial  designed  by  Carl 
Milles     St    Paul  is  the  seat  of  Hamlmo  Univ 
(Methodist,     coeducational,     1854),     Macalester 
College  (coeducational,  1874),  the  College  of  St 
Thomas  (Catholic,  for  men,  1885),  the  College  of 
St  Catherine,  and  the  St  Paul  School  of  Art    The 
agricultural  campus  of  the  state  university  and  the 
state  fairgiounds  are  in  the  Midway  distnct,  be- 
tween St    Paul  and   Minneapolis     The  Pioneer 
Preta,  founded  in  1849,  is  one  of  the  oldest  papers  in 
the  Middle  West     Hoi  man  Airport  and  a  state 
fish  hatchery  are  near  St  Paul    2  City  (pop  1 ,57 1) , 
co    seat  of  Howard  co  ,  central  Nebr  ,  near  the 
junction  of  the  North  Loup  with  the  middle  Loup 
*-T  of  Grand  Island,  founded  1871.    It  is  a  farm 


trade  and  shipping  point 
Saint  Paul  Park,  villag 
near  St  Paul 


Saint  Paul  P»rk,  village  (pop.  1,096),  SE  Minn., 


Saint  Pauls,  textile-null  town  (pop.  1,923),  8  N.C., 
S  of  Fayetteville,  in  a  cotton  area. 

Saint  Paul's  Cathedral.  London,  masterpiece  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  and  one  of  the  finest  church  de- 
signs of  the  Renaissance.  It  stands  at  the  head  of 
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Ludgate  Hill,  where,  according  to  traditions,  once 
stood  a  Roman  temple  The  first  church  on  the 
site  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1087  and  was  replaced 
by  a  cathedral  which  was  completed  by  the  end  of 
the  13th  cent  This  structure  fell  into  decay,  and 
toward  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent  Inigo  Jones 
was  employed  in  restoring  it  Plans  for  further  re- 
pairs were  next  prepared  by  Wren,  but  the  great 
fire  of  London  (1666)  almost  destroyed  the  church, 
and  in  1668  he  was  granted  authority  to  demolish 
the  badly  ruined  structure  and  to  build  an  entirely 
new  one  Wren'.«  design,  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek 
cross,  with  a  dome  over  the  center,  was  modified  to 
provide  the  long  nave  and  choir  of  the  traditional 
medieval  plan  In  1675  Wren  himself  laid  the  first 
foundation  block  of  the  building,  and  35  years  later 
he  set  the  final  stone  m  place  The  interior  of  the 
church  consists  of  a  three-aisled  nave  and  choir,  of 
equal  lengths,  extending  east  and  west  from  a  great 
central  space  at  the  crossing  Porticoes  project 
north  ana  .south  at  the  center  of  tho  building  Tho 
total  length  of  the  interior  is  more  than  four  times 
its  width,  including  side  aisles  The  mosaic  decora- 
tions are  modern  work  and  accord  with  Wren's 
original  program  for  tho  interior  adornment  The 
crossing  is  covered  by  a  great  dome,  pierced  at  the 
crown  to  admit  a  view  of  tho  lantern  above 
Over  this  dome  rises  a  concealed  conical  dome  of 
brick,  which  acts  as  support  for  the  timber  frame- 
work of  the  exterior  dome,  the  entire  domical  fea- 
ture thus  being  constructed  in  three  shells  Tho 
western  front  of  the  church  has  as  central  motive  a 
double-storied  portico  of  coupled  columns,  flunked 
by  two  finel>  designed  towers  The  exterior  dome, 
whic  h  ranks  as  one  of  the  groat  domes  of  the  world, 
rises  above  a  colonnaded  drum  and  supports  a 
stone  lantern  terminating  with  a  c  ross  Wren's 
scheme  for  an  open,  colonnaded  piazza  to  furnish 
a  settuig  for  St  Paul's  failed  of  exec  ution  bee  ause 
of  the  high  value  of  the  requisite  space  In  the 
Second  World  War  bombs  in  1«)40  destroyed  the 
east  end  with  the  altar  and  the  chapel  behind  it  and 
m  1941  the  roof  and  floor  of  the  north  transept  In 
1949  it  was  announced  that  tho  oust  end  would  be 
rebuilt  ac  cording  to  Wren's  original  plan 

Saint  Paul's  School,  London,  England,  one  of  the 
great  English  public  schools  It  was  founded  by 
John  Colet,  then  dean  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  be- 
ing planned  in  1509  and  opened  in  1512  with  Wil- 
liam Lily  as  first  headmaster  The  sc  hool  is  chiefly 
a  day  school,  though  it  has  a  few  boarders  The 
first  building  was  ui  the  churchyard  of  St  Paul's, 
this  burned  in  the  great  firo  of  1666  and  was  re- 
placed (1674)  by  one  designed  by  Wren  A  third 
building  was  erec  ted  in  1824  and  a  fourth  in  1884, 
m  West  Kensington  Milton  was  a  pupil  at  St 
Paul's,  as  was  Samuel  Pepys.  Soc  M  F  J  Me  Don- 
nell,  A  History  of  Si  Paid' 9  School  (1Q-OQ-),  D  L 
Clark,  John  Milton  at  St  Paul's  School  (1948) 

Saint  Peter,  city  (pop  5,870),  co  seat  of  Nuolletco  , 
S  Minn  ,  on  the  Minnesota  and  N  of  Mankato, 
settled  1853,  me  1865  It  is  a  farm  trade  and  man- 
ufacturing center  Traverse  des  Sioux,  near  the 
site  of  St  Peter,  was  an  early  fur-trading  post  and 
the  scene  of  a  treaty  with  the  Sioux  in  1851  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  College  (Lutheran  coeducational, 
1862)  and  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane  are  at 
St  Peter 

Saint  Peter  Port,  town  and  parish  (pop  16,720), 
capital  of  Guernsey,  Channel  Islands,  on  the  east- 
ern coast  It  has  a  shallow  harbor  protected  by 
piers  and  exports  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers 
Hauteville  House,  the  residence  of  Victor  Hugo 
from  1856  to  1870,  contains  memorials  of  tho  au- 
thor The  Church  of  St  Peter,  partly  14th  cent  ,  is 
the  finest  on  the  islands  Elizabeth  College  for  boys 
w  as  founded  in  J  563  Castle  Cornet  is  on  an  islet 
near  the  town 

Saint  Petersburg,  Russia  see  LENINGRAD 

Saint  Petersburg,  city  (pop  60,812),  W  Fla  ,  on 
Tampa  Bay  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Pmellas 
peninsula  A  port  of  entry  with  a  fine  harbor,  it 
ships  fish,  fruit,  and  vegetables  St  Petersburg  is 
one  of  the  state's  most  popular  winter  resorts,  with 
boating,  fishing,  and  bathing  activities  For  its 
annual  average  of  360  sunny  days  it  is  called  the 
Sunshine  City  It  was  first  settled  in  the  mid-19th 
cent  ,  but  the  real  founder  was  John  C  Williams, 
who  came  here  c  1876  A  railroad  airivod  in  the 
late  1880s,  and  the  citv  was  incorporated  in  1903 
Places  of  interest  include  the  yacht  basin,  the 
municipal  pier,  the  historK  al  museum,  an  alligatot 
farm,  and  large  shell  mounds  on  the  site  of  an 
Indian  village  The  city  has  a  junior  college  and  a 
U  S  c  oast  guard  base  Near  by  IB  a  U  S  veterans' 
hospital  St  Petersburg  is  tho  winter  training 
ground  of  big-league  baseball  teams  Gandy 
Bndge  crosses  tho  hai  bor  to  Tampa 

Saint  Peter's  Church,  Rome,  principal  and  largest 
church  of  the  entire  Christian  worm  Its  construc- 
tion occupied  181  years  (1445-1626)  Here,  with 
great  ritualistic  splendor,  the  pope  himself  officiates 
on  certain  occasions  Closely  adjoining  are  the 
Vatican  buildings  This  was  originally  the  site  of 
Nero's  circus,  scene  of  numerous  Christian  martyr- 
doms under  Nero.  In  the  4th  cent  rose  tho  first 
church  of  St  Peter,  a  wood-roofed  basilica  with 
transepts  and  five  aisles,  built  over  the  sarcophagus 


of  the  apostle.  Here  Charlemagne  and  many  other 
emperors  and  popes  were  crowned  By  the  15th 
cent  this  basilica  had  so  far  disintegrated  that  Pope 
Nicholas  V  undertook  to  create  an  entirely  new 
structure  after  a  design  by  Bernardo  Rosselhno 
Actual  work  was  commenced  in  1450,  but  little  was 
done  Pope  Julius  II,  after  his  accession  (1503), 
selected  from  the  plans  of  several  competing  archi- 
tects those  of  Bramante  They  provided  for  a 
church  in  the  form  of  a  symmetrical  Greek  cross 
with  a  great  dome  over  tho  center  In  1506  tho 
foundation  stone  of  Bramante's  design  was  laid, 
but  the  artist  died  in  1514.  Giuhano  da  Sangallo, 
Fra  Giocondo,  and  Raphael  were  put  in  charge  of 
the  work  but  accomplished  little  After  their 
deaths,  Peruzzi  was  appointed  (1520),  and  Antonio 
da  Sangallo,  the  younger,  after  him  (1538)  Popo 
Paul  III  appointed  (1546)  Michelangelo  architect, 
disregarding  the  recommended  changes,  he  returned 
to  Bramanto's  original  plan,  designed  the  great 
dome,  and,  before  his  death  (1564),  earned  its  con- 
struction to  the  top  of  the  drum  Vigola,  in 
charge  from  1564  to  1573,  executed  the  secondary 
domes  Giacomo  della  Porta  and  Domeiwo  Fon- 
tana  completed  (1573-90)  the  great  dome  accord- 
ing to  drawings  left  by  Michelangelo  In  1605  the 
church  plan  was  transformed  into  a  Latin  cross 
with  the  addition  of  a  long  nave  by  Carlo  Maderna, 
who  alao  added  the  nurthex  and  tho  facade  The 
completed  church  was  dedicated  (1626)  by  Urban 
VIII  Between  1629  and  1007  Bernini  completed 
the  great  composition  of  St  Peter's,  creating  a  fore- 
court preceded  by  a  majestic  elliptical  piazza 
bounded  by  quadruple  colonnades  The  great 
obelisk  of  Hehopohs,  brought  to  Rome  by  Caligula, 
adorns  the  c  enter  of  the  piazza  From  the  narthex 
of  the  churc  h  five  doors  lead  to  the  interior,  includ- 
ing the  celebrated  Porta  Santa  (Holy  Door),  whu  h 
is  opened  only  in  jubilee  years,  ome  in  every  2,'t 
The  huge  scale  of  all  the  elements  of  the  interior 
prevents  any  ac  curate  notion  of  its  magnitude,  and 
its  effectiveness  is  ( lueflv  owing  to  the  dome,  404  ft 
high  from  tho  pavement  The  interior  diameter  of 
the  dome,  137  ft  ,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world 
Beneath  it  is  the  high  altar,  covered  by  Bernini's 
superb  bronze  baldachmo,  95  ft  high  At  this  altar 
only  the  pope  ma>  read  Mass  The  crypt  beneath 
it  contains  the  tomb  of  St  Peter  Tho  interior, 
with  its  c  olorcd  marbles.,  its  numerous  sculptures, 
and  its  gilt  and  fresco  decorations,  achieves  great 
magnificence  The  foot  of  the  5th-century  seated 
bronze  figure  of  St  Poter  receives  the  kiss  of  dev- 
otees 

Saint  Pie  (s?  pe'),  village  (pop  1.009),  S  Que  .  S  of 
St  Hyacinthe  St  Pie  has  dairying,  pig  raising, 
and  woodworking  * 

Saint-Pierre,  Charles  Irenee  Castel,  Abb*  de  (sh'irl' 
eramV  k'tstfl'  ab&'  du  »5-py  oV),  1658-1743,  Fiem  h 
social  philosopher  Elected  to  the  Frenc  h  Academy 
in  1694,  he  was  expelled  in  1718  for  his  criticism  of 
Louis  XIV  Ho  was  a  cofounder  of  the  Club  de 
1'Entiesol  ^e  1720-1734),  a  group  of  wnters  and 
savants  interested  in  social  amelioration  In  his 
Discours  sur  la  polyaynodit  (1718),  Samt-Pierie  ad- 
vanced the  idea  of  constitutional  government  by 
elected  councils  and  an  academy  of  experts,  he 
wanted  the  state  to  be  responsible  for  the  poor  and 
to  supply  free  education,  highways,  canals,  a,rid  a 
central  postal  servic  P  His  economic  views  in- 
cluded the  ideas  of  freedom  of  enterpiise,  a  grad- 
uated income  tax,  and  land  and  work  as  tho  sources 
of  wealth  He  wrote  Projet  de  pa?.r  perpctiitllt 
(1713),  in  which  he  dobrtihed  the  mechanism  of  an 
international  court  of  aihitiation  and  a  league  ot 
states  His  writings,  piolix  and  confused,  touched 
a  groat  variety  of  pioblems  and  were  animated  b\ 
faith  in  human  nature,  progioss,  and  bienfawancc,, 
a  word  he  coined 

Saint -Pierre,  Jacques  Henri  Bernardm  de.  see 
BB.RVARDIN  DK  SAINT-PIERRK,  JACQUES  HENRI 

Saint  Pierre  (sd  pycV),  town  (pop  4,061),  S  Que  ,  on 
Montreal  islands  It  is  a  suburb  of  Montreal 

Saint-Pierre  (sg-pyeY'),  town  and  commune  (pop 
6,218),  French  West  Indies,  a  poiton  MARTINIQUE 
Founded  by  EBN \MBUC  m  1635  .and  once  the  chief 
commeicial  city  of  the  island,  it  was  engulfed  bv  a 
mass  of  flame,  lava,  and  ash  m  the  eruption  (1902) 
of  PELEB  Of  tho  city's  inhabitants  (c  28,000), 
only  one  person  survived  and  many  thousands 
more  were  Killed  in  the  region 

Saint  Pierre  (sant  pPar',  Fr  s?  pv?r'),  town  (pop 
3,396),  seat  of  government  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquo- 
lon  Territory  (see  MIQUELON),  on  the  east  coast  of 
St  Pierre  island  It  han  a  fine  hai  bor,  which  is  the 
base  of  the  island's  fishing  fleet,  the  town's  chief 
industry  is  centered  around  codfishing  Tho  harboi 
was  known  to  Breton  and  Basque  fishermen  by  the 
16th  cent  ,  poimanont  settlement  began  c  1763  aft- 
er tho  expulsion  of  the  Frenc  h  from  Acadia  The 
town  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  in  1939 

Saint-Privat  (se-prGva') ,  village  (pop  869),  Mosello 
dept  ,  NE  France,  NW  of  Metz  Hero,  in  the 
Franco- Prussian  War,  the  Germans  defeated 
(Aug  18,  1870)  the  French  in  a  bitter  engagement, 
thus  offsetting  the  simultaneous  German  defeat  ut 
near-by  Gravelotte 

Saint-Quentin  (sant-kwen'tln,  Fr  sS-kStP'),  citv 
(pop.  46,876),  Aisne  dept.,  N  France,  on  the 
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Somme  It  has  been  a  center  of  linen  manufacture 
since  the  16th  cent  Of  Roman  origin,  it  was  char- 
tered in  1080  and  was  the  capital  of  the  medieval 
county  of  VERMANOOIS  Saint-Quentm  has  a  long 
history  of  sieges  and  captures,  notably  that  by  the 
Spanish  in  1557  In  the  First  World  War  it  was 
virtually  destroyed  by  the  Germans,  from  whom 
it  was  recovered  (1918)  by  the  Allies  after  heavy 
fighting  It  suffered  minor  damage  in  the  Second 
World  War  The  Gothic  (12th-16th  tent )  collegi- 
ate Church  of  St  Quentm  (a  martyr  bishop  be- 
headed here  in  287)  is  a  large  and  original  structure, 
the  town  hall,  in  flamboyant  stylo,  was  left  almost 
intact  The  La  Tour  Museum  contains  numerous 
pastels  by  Maurice  Quentm  de  LA  TOUR,  who  was 
born  here 

Saint-Raphael  (aC-rafaM').  town  (pop  0,642),  Var 
dopt ,  SE  France,  a  resort  on  the  French  RIVIERA 
Its  small  port  has  replaced  that  of  near-by  Fr6jus 
Bonaparte  landed  here  on  his  return  from  Egypt 
in  Oct  ,  1799 

Saint  Raymond  (sfmt  ra'mund,  Fr  s?  ramS'),  village 
(pop  2,157),  S  Quo  ,  on  the  Ste  Anne  river  and  NW 
of  Quebec  It  has  paper  mills 

Saint  Regis  (sant  ro'ils),  settlement  of  Catholic 
Iroquois  on  the  south  bank  of  tho  St  Lawrence 
river,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ixmndary  lino  between 
Canada  and  tho  United  States,  partly  in  Hunting- 
don co  ,  Quo  ,  and  partly  in  Franklin  co  ,  NY 
The  village  was  named  after  St  John  Franc  is  Regis 
(1597-1040),  French  nohlem  tn,  philanthropist,  and 
priest,  canonized  in  1737  It  was  established 
c  1755  by  a  party  of  Catholic  Iroquois  from 
Caughnawaga,  Que  Being  chiefly  of  Mohawk 
descent  (though  mingled  with  the  whites)  the 
Indians  speak  that  language  They  are  expert 
basketmakers  They  number  in  all  c  2,500,  of  whom 
1,200  arc  on  the  American  Hido  See  IROQUOIH 
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Saint  R6mi  (s?  rurne'),  village  (pop  1,431),  S  Quo  , 
S  of  Montreal  It  is  the  market  center  for  a  dairy- 
ing and  vegetable-growing  region 

Samt-Saens,  Charles  Camille  (shai  I' kam&V sS-saV). 
1835-1921,  Fiench  compose!  He  was  an  infant 
prodigy,  making  his  debut  as  a  pianist  at  10  His 
compositions  aie  of  a  polished  classical  excellence 
He  is  tost  known  foi  his  Third  Symphony  (1886), 
with  organ  and  piano,  the  biblical  opera,  Samson  et 
Dahla  (1877),  the  Introduction  anil  Rondo  Capnc- 
cioso  (1863),  foi  violin  and  orchestia,  the  piano 
concertos  in  G  minor  (1808)  and  C  minor  (1875), 
and  symphonic  poems,  notably  Le  Rouet  d'Omphale 
(1871)  and  Danae  nui&ibre  (1874)  He  studied  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  and  taught  piano  at  the 
Ecole  Nicdermeyer,  he  was  organist  for  20  years  at 
the  Madeleine  See  his  Musical  Afrmnnes  (1919), 
biographies  by  Aithui  Hervey  (1921)  and  Watson 
Lylo  (1923) 

Saintsbury,  George  Edward  Bateman  (sants'bure), 
1845-1933,  English  critic  Educated  at  Oxford,  he 
Injcamn  an  authority  on  French  literature  and  was 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature  (1895- 
1915)  at  Edmbuigh  He  contributed  to  the  Satur- 
day Renew  and  othoi  pouodicals  from  1875  and  to 
a  series  of  volumes,  Periods  of  English  Literature 
(1897  -1915),  which  he  edited  His  wntings  include 
/I  Pnrru  r  of  French  Literature  (1880),  4  Short  His- 
tory of  French  Literature  (1882),  and  A  History  of  the 
French  Novel  (1917- 19) ,  A  Short  History  of  English 
Literature  (1898)  and  several  special  studies  of 
English  hteratuie,  biographies  of  Drydcn  (1881), 
Scott  (1897),  Matthew  Arnold  (1899),  Thackeray 
(1931),  and  otheis,  several  scrapl>ooks,  collections 
of  essays  See  A  Samtsbury  Miscellany  (1947) 

Saint-Servan  (acW-rva'),  town  (pop  10,815),  Ule- 
et-Vilaiue  dept  ,  NW  France,  in  Brittany,  a  port 
on  the  English  Channel,  just  S  of  SAINT-MALO 
Its  14th-century  tower  (Tour  Sohdor)  yvas  dam- 
aged, as  was  a  largo  part  of  the  town,  in  the  Amer- 
ican advance  across  Brittany  (1944) 

Saint-Simon,  Claude  Henri  de  Rouvroy,  comte  de 
(kick!'  are  du  roovrwa'  k5t'  du  s6-tii>m5'),  1760- 
1825,  French  social  philosopher  While  still  a 
young  man  Saint-Simon  won  distinction  with  the 
French  army  in  America  Returning  to  France  in 
1783,  he  supported  the  Revolution  and  surrendered 
his  title  He  made  a  fortune  through  speculation, 
but  lavished  it  on  a  salon  for  scientists  and  spent 
his  later  yeaie  in  poverty,  sustained  by  the  faith 
that  he  had  a  message  for  mankind  Finding  the 
controlling  forces  of  society  in  industry  and  science, 
he  concluded  that  industrial  and  scientific  leaders 
should  reorganize  and  direct  the  state  so  as  to  es- 
tablish a  better  social  order  In  Le  Nouvean  Chris- 
tianisme  (1825)  ho  proclaimed  that  the  concept  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  must  a<  company  scientific 
organization  His  writings  contain  ideas  foreshadow- 
ing the  positivism  of  COMTK  (for  a  time  his  pupil), 
socialism,  fedeiation  of  the  nations  of  Em  ope,  and 
many  other  modern  trends  Aiound  him  gathered 
a  small  group  of  brilliant  young  men  After  his 
death,  they  modified  and  elucidated  his  principles 
into  a  system  known  as  Saint-Simonianism  (sant 
slmo'nwmlzm)  Paitlv  because  of  thoir  eccentric- 
ities the  Saint-Simomans  achieved  brief  fame  Led 
by  ENFANTIN  and  BAZABD,  they  published  (1829) 
the  Doctrine  de  Saint-Simon  Exposition,  premier 
annee,  calling  for  abolition  of  individual  inheritance 
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rights,  public  control  of  means  of  production,  and 
gradual  emancipation  of  women  The  movement 
developed  into  a  moral-religious  cult,  and,  though 
split  and  disintegrated  by  1833,  it  exerted  much 
influence,  especially  on  later  socialist  thought  See 
(Euvres  de  Saint-Simon  et  d'Enfantin  (47  vols , 
1865-78);  study  by  Sebastien  Charlety  (rev.  ed  , 
1931) 

Saint-Simon,  Louis  de  Rouvroy,  due  de  (IwcV  du 
roovrwa'  duk'),  1676-1755,  French  writer  of 
memoirs  and  courtier  He  resigned  from  the  army 
(1702)  after  his  arrogance  had  involved  him  in  a 
quarrel  with  Marshal  Luxembourg  Though  dis- 
liked by  Louis  XIV,  he  fixed  himself  at  the  court  of 
Versailles,  where  he  associated  with  Louis,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  until  the  duke's  death  (1712)  Between 
1715  and  1723  he  served  ineffectually  as  a  member 
of  the  regency  council  and  aa  special  ambassador 
to  Madrid  His  fame  is  due  entirely  to  his  mem- 
oirs, written  in  the  years  1739  -51  They  are  based 
on  Saint-Simon's  own  notes,  begun  m  1691,  and 
on  contemporary  journals  and  memoirs  Despite 
their  unevenness  and  their  aristocratic  disregard  for 
literary  technique  and  even  grammar,  the  memoirs 
are  a  monument  of  French  literature  Saint- 
Simon's  ac  count  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  is  the 
intensely  personal  and  emotional  apology  of  a 
grand  seigneur  who  was  prevented,  by  his  proud 
temperament  and  his  limited  intelligence,  from  ac- 
cepting the  rise  of  the  bourgeoisie  Born  a  century 
too  late,  he  vented  his  resentment  against  Louis 
XIV,  whose  victory  over  the  great  nobles  he  re- 
fused to  recognize  Though  full  of  eiroi»,  the  mem- 
oirs are  an  indispensable  historical  source  and  are 
remarkable  foi  their  psychologic  al  observation  and 
brilliant  sketches  First  puhlishod  in  1788,  his 
memoirs  subsequently  appeal  ed  in  several  enlarged 
editions,  notably  that  of  Arthui  de  Boishle  (41 
vols  ,  1879-1928),  and  in  an  abridged  English  ver- 
sion (tr  by  K  P  Wormeley,  4  vola  ,  1899) 

Saint  Simons  Island   see  SEA  ISLANDS 

Saint  Sophia    HOC  HAUIA  SOPHIA 

Saint  Stephen,  town  (pop  3,30t>),  SW  N  B  ,  on  the 
St  Croix  river  and  W  ot  St  John  Just  opposite  is 
Calais,  Maine,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an 
international  bridge  The  two  towns  form  prac  ti- 
cally  a  single  community,  coopeiatmg  in  fire-fight- 
ing services,  a  hospital,  public  utilities,  employ- 
ment, and  patriotic  celebrations  St  Stephen  was 
founded  by  Loyalists,  after  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  incorporated  in  1871  Its  industries  in- 
clude cotton  milling  and  the  manufactuie  of  shoes, 
soap,  and  food  products 

Saint  Stephen,  lumbering  town  (pop  1,185),  E 
S  C  ,  N  of  Charleston  near  the  Saiitee  river 

Saint  Stephens,  former  town  SW  Ala  ,  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Tombigboe  The  Spanish  fort 
built  here  (1789)  came  into  U  S  possession  by  the 
terms  of  the  demarcation  hue  of  1798  George  S 
GAINES  was  for  many  years  fac  tor  of  the  trading 
post  established  here  (180*)  Tho  hrat  territorial 
legislature  of  Alabama  met  at  St  Stephens  in  1818 

Saint  Stephen's  College    see  BAKU  Coi  LEOE 

Saint  Thomas,  city  (pop  17,132),  S  Ont  ,  near  Lake 
Erie  and  S  of  London  It  is  the  commercial  and 
distributing  center  of  a  farm  and  orchard  district, 
with  railroad  workshops,  foundries,  and  food- 
proc  easing  plants  Alma  College  (junior),  affiliated 
with  the  Umv  of  Western  Ontario,  is  here 

Saint  Thomas   see  SAO  TOME  AND  PRINCIPE 

Saint  Thomas'  see  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Saint  Thomas,  College  of    see  SAINT  PAUL,  Minn 

Saint  Tite  (s6  teV),  town  (pop  2,385),  S  Quo  ,  N  of 
Trois  Rivieres  Gloves  and  shoes  are  made  here, 
and  dairying  and  lumbering  are  carried  on 

Saint-Trond  (sf-trO'),  Flemish  SvU-Tniiden  (smt- 
troi'dun),  town  (pop  18,468),  Limburg  prov  ,  E 
Belgium,  NW  of  Liege  It  grew  around  an  abbeyr 
founded  in  655  by  St  Trudo,  and  it  has  kept  a 
Begumage  chuich  of  tho  13th  cent  and  tho  15th- 
century  Church  of  Notre  Dame 

Samt-Tropez  (s5-tropeV),  town  (pop  3,171),  Var 
dept ,  SE  France,  a  popular  resort  on  the  French 
RIVIERA  It  was  heavily  damaged  in  tho  Second 
World  War 

Samt-Valher,  Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Croiz  (zha' 
batest'  du  la  krfiou'  se-valya').  1653-1727,  Catholic 
bishop  of  Quebec,  b  Grenoble,  France  He  suc- 
ceeded F  X  de  LAVAL  in  1688  after  serving 
as  vicar  general.  Austere  and  aggressive,  ho 
formulated  a  strict  ec  clesiastu  al  disc  iphne  and 
came  into  conflict  with  the  civil  governors,  especial- 
ly Frontenac  Quarrels  also  arose  between  Saint- 
Vulhor  and  Laval  with  regard  to  diocesau  organiza- 
tion, the  seminary,  and  tho  new  bishop's  expendi- 
tures From  1700  to  1713  Saint- Vallier  was  in 
France  and,  as  a  prisoner,  in  England  He  did  much 
for  the  people  of  Quebec,  notably  in  founding  the 
H6pital  General  for  the  poor 

St.  Vincent,  John  Jervis,  earl  of.  see  JERVIB,  JOHN, 
BARL  OF  ST  VINCENT 

Saint  Vincent,  island,  area  140  sq  mi ,  British  West 
Indies  It  comprises  most  of  St  Vincent's  colony 
(150  sq  mi  ,  pop  61,593),  which  includes  also  the 
tiny  islands  of  the  northern  half  of  tho  archipelago 
known  as  the  Grenadines  and  which  itself  is  at- 
tached to  the  WINDWARD  ISLANDS  colony  Tho 
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capital  IB  KINGSTOWN  The  island  is  mountainous 
and  generally  well  forested,  with  an  equable  cli- 
mate and  abundant  rainfall  Arrowroot  and  ex- 
ceptionally fine  sea-island  cotton  are  the  chief 
products,  followed  by  copra,  sugar,  rum,  cassava 
starch,  and  peanuts  Presumably  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1498,  St  Vincent  remained  uncolo- 
maed  until  the  first  half  of  the  18th  cent  The 
French  took  it  in  1779,  but  it  was  restored  to  Eng- 
land in  1783  Attempts  to  subdue  the  warlike 
Carib  Indians  failed  until  most  of  the  natives  were 
depoited  to  Roatan  island  off  Honduras  in  1797 
Besides  the  ruling  white  element  and  a  few  Portu- 
guese and  East  Indians,  the  population  is  predomi- 
nantly Negro  with  a  small  admixture  of  Carib  In 
1898  a  disastrous  hurricane  swept  over  the  island 
and  in  1902  much  of  it  was  destroyed  by  an  erup- 
tion of  SOUFIUERE. 

Saint  Vincent,  Cape,  Port  Cabo  de  Sao  Vicente 
(ka'bd  du  sa'6  vesan'tu),  southwestern  extremity 
of  Portugal  Near  it  wore  fought  several  memorable 
sea  battles,  notably  that  in  1797,  when  the  British 
under  John  Jervis  defeated  a  large  Spanish  fleet 
and  Commodore  Horatio  Nelson  distinguished 
himself  For  the  Portuguese  it  is  connected  with 
tho  dreams  and  plans  of  Prince  Henry  tho  Naviga- 
tor, who  lived  near  by 

Saint  Vincent,  Gulf,  large  inlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
90  mi  long  and  45  mi  wide,  South  Australia,  E  of 
Yorke  Peninsula  Port  Adelaide  is  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  gulf 

Saint  Vincent  College   see  LATHOBU,  Pa 

Saint- Vith  (sr -vet').  Ger  Sankt  Vith  (zangkt*  vet'), 
village  (pop  1,327),  Liege  prov,  Belgium,  in  the 
Malmedy  district  and  near  the  German  border  A 
key  road  junction,  it  was  c  aptured  by  the  Germans 
early  in  the  BATTLE  OF  THE:  BULGE  (Dec  ,  1944) 
and  was  recaptured  by  American  forces  on  Jan. 
23,  1945  It  was  largely  destroyed  in  the  fighting 

Saint  Vitus's  dance   see  CHOREA 

St  Vrain,  Ceran  (sftrS'  sevre"),  1798-1870,  Ameri- 
can fur  tradei,  b  near  St  Louis  He  went  to  tho 
Gila  in  1825  and  later  with  the  Bents  was  an  im- 
portant figure  in  the  development  of  trade  along 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail  and  in  the  Southwest  See 
BENT'S  FORT 

Saionji,  Kimmochi,  Prince  (kSmo'che  slon'jg), 
1850-1940,  Japanese  statesman  A  member  of  the 
old  court  nobility,  he  took  part  in  the  Meji 
restoration,  then  spent  10  years  in  France,  ab- 
sorbing many  democratic  ideas  In  1882  he  ac- 
companied his  friend  and  patron,  Print e  ITO,  to 
Europe  to  ntucly  foreign  governments  He  was  made 
minister  to  Vienna  in  1885  and  minister  to  Berlin 
in  1888,  served  in  several  cabinets  under  Ito,  and 
was  president  of  the  privy  council  (1900-1903) 
He  succeeded  Ito  as  president  of  the  Seiyukai 
party  m  1903  and  was  prime  minister  (1906-8, 
1911-12)  In  1919  he  headed  the  delegation  to  tho 
Pans  Peace  Conference  He  retired  from  party 
politics  in  1914  but  as  genro  [elder  statesman]  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  tremendous  prestige  and  influence 
until  his  death,  using  his  power  to  block  the 
appointment  of  prime  ministers  identified  with 
the  military  extremists  See  Bunji  Omura,  The 
Last  Genro  (1937) 

Saipan  (sl'pan",  sfp-in'),  volcanic  island  (47  sq 
mi  ,  pop  4,945),  W  Pacific,  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  M  ananas  Islands  It  is  150  nu  NNE 
of  Guam  Saipan  is  mountainous,  the  highest  peak 
being  Mt  Tapotc  hau  (1,554  ft )  There  are  man- 
ganese and  phosphate  deposits,  the  chief  products 
are  sugar,  coffee,  and  copra  In  the  Second  World 
War  the  island  (site  of  a  Japanese  air  base)  was 
taken  in  1944  by  U  S  forces  There  is  a  U  S  naval 
base  at  Tannapag  Harbor,  Isely  Field  (formerly 
Ashto  Field)  is  the  largest  of  three  airfields 

Sais  (sa'Is),  am  lent  rity  of  E&y  pt,  in  the  west  cen- 
tral region  of  the  Nile  delta  It  was  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  the  XXVI  dynasty  and  much  visited  as  a 
shrine  of  Neith  and  Osiris 

Saishu,  Korea   see  CHBJU 

Saisset,  Bernard  (bomar'  sesa'),  d  1314,  French 
churchman  In  1295  he  became  bishop  of  Pamiers 
(near  Foix,  S  France),  and  in  1301  he  was  sent  by 
BONIFACE  VIII  as  papal  legate  to  PHILIP  IV  of 
France  to  protest  against  the  king's  anticlerical 
measures  and  to  urge  his  support  for  Boniface's 
projected  crusade  On  his  return  to  Pamiers, 
Saisset — whose  hostility  to  Philip  was  well  known 
— was  arrested  on  the  ground  that  he  had  sought  to 
incite  rebellion  against  the  king  Philip  requested 
of  Pope  Boniface  that  Saisset  be  deposed,  and  the 
pope  replied  by  requesting  the  king  to  send  Saiaset 
to  Rome  for  trial  bv  an  ecclesiastic  court  Philip 
refused  and  secured  Suisset's  indictment  by  a  civil 
court,  a  strictly  illegal  measure  This  helped  to 
bring  the  struggle  between  Church  and  state  to  a 
head  Boniface  issued  the  bulls  Salvator  mund\ 
(reinforcing  Clericis  laicos),  Ausculta  fill,  and 


Unam  sanctam,  and  Plulip  m  1303  sent  a  military 
expedition  which  deposed  the  pope  Saisset,  the 
relatively  unimportant  objec  t  of  the  titanic 


struggle,  was  forgotten  in  the  meantime  He  was 
allowed  to  go  to  Rome  and  in  1308  was  restored  to 
his  900 

Saitama  (al'tama),  prefecture,  central  Honshu. 
Japan  see  URAWA,  the  capital 
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SAITO 

Saito,  Makoto,  Viscount  (mitkcVto  stto),  1858-1936, 
Japanese  statesman  An  admiral,  he  was  navy 
minister  (1906-14),  governor  of  Korea  (1919-27, 
1929),  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Geneva  Naval  Conference  of  1927  A 
conservative  militarist,  he  succeeded  Inukai  as 
pnme  minister  in  1932,  serving  until  1934  In 
1936  he  became  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  a  position 
close  to  the  emperor  In  the  "barrack"  uprising 
on  Feb  26,  1936,  he  was  assassinated  by  young 
militarists,  who  failed  to  kill  Premier  Okada 
Saito,  Takao  (taka'o  si'to),  187 1-,  Japanese  states- 
man A  member  of  the  Minseito  party,  he  served 
many  years  in  the  diet,  but  was  expelled  in  1940 
for  questioning  Japan's  policy  in  China  After 
the  war  he  was  active  in  organizing  the  Progressive 
party  and  served  in  the  c  abinets  of  Yoshida  and 
Katayama 

Sajous,  Charles  Euchanste  de'  Medici  (suzhocV), 
1852-1929,  American  endocrmologist,  b  at  sea  near 
France.  M  D  Jefferson  Medical  College,  1878  He 
was  professor  of  endocrinology  at  the  Umv  of 
Pennsylvania  from  1921  His  chief  work  was  The 
Internal  Secretions  and  the  Principles  of  Medicine 
(1903-7,  10th  ed  ,  1922) 

Sakai  (saki'),  city  (1940  pop  182,147,  1947  pop 
194,048),  Osaka  prefecture,  S  Honshu,  Japan,  on 
Osaka  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yamato  river  It 
was  an  important  port  in  ancient  times,  today  it  is 
an  industrial  center,  with  engineering  works, 
chemical  plants,  and  textile  mills 

Sakakawea:  see  SACAJAWEA 

sake  (sa'ke1),  chief  alcoholic  beverage  of  the  Japa- 
nese Made  principally  from  rice,  it  is  fermented  by 
a  kind  of  mold  cake  called  koji  Sake  is  yellowish 
and  sherrylike  in  flavor  When  distilled  it  forms  a 
variety  of  ARRACK 

Sakhalin  (sa'kulen",  sakulen',  Rus  sukhuben')  or 
Saghftlien  (sa'guleV,  sug-vl'yun),  island  (29,700 
sq  mi  ,  pop  c  500,000),  RSFSR,  lying  off  the  coast 
of  Siberia,  between  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  Sea 
of  Japan  Two  parallel  mountain  ranges,  sepa- 
rated by  a  central  valley,  run  the  length  of  this 
elongated  island  There  is  some  agriculture  (lim- 
ited by  a  severe  climate),  but  lumbering,  coal  nun- 
ing,  and  herring  fishing  are  the  prmc  ipal  industries 
Sakhalin  was  explored  by  Russians  in  the  17th 
cent  and  colonized  by  Russia  and  Japan  in  the 
18th  and  19th  cent  The  two  countries  shared  con- 
trol until,  by  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  (1905). 
Russia  obtained  the  portion  north  of  lat.  50°  N 
and  Japan  the  remainder  The  Japanese  territory 
was  named  Karafuto,  and  this  name  was  sometimes 
applied  to  the  whole  island  Both  countries  colo- 
nized extensively  and  reduced  the  aboriginal  pop- 
ulation to  a  minority  Aftei  the  Second  World  War 
the  Japanese  holdings  were  transferred  to  the 
USSR  as  provided  by  an  agreement  reac  hed  at  the 
YALTA  CONFERENCE,  and  nearly  all  the  Japanese 
population  was  repatriated 

8»«'  see  MUNHO,  HECTOR  HUGH 

Sakkara  (saka'ra),  necropolis  of  ancient  MEMPHIH, 
Egypt,  3  mi  from  the  Nile  and  on  the  border  of  the 
Libyan  desert  There  are  pyramids  of  the  V  and 
VI  dynasties,  inferior  to  the  earlier  ones  The  old- 
est dated  papyius  (VI  d>  nasty)  was  discovered 
here  in  1893 

Sakonnet,  R  I    see  LITTLE  COMPTON 

Sakuntala.  see  KALIDASA 

Sakura-jima  (sakoo'ra'-jnTia),  peninsula,  Kago- 
shima  prefecture,  S  Kyushu,  Japan,  opposite  Kago- 
ahima  Of  its  three  volcanic  cones,  the  highest  la 
Kitadake  (3,686  ft ) 

Salt  (sa'lu),  variant  of  SALAH 

•alad,  herbs,  vegetables,  fnnt,  meat,  poultry,  eggs, 
or  fish  usually  served  cold  or  uncooked  and  with  a 
dressing  Green  salads  have  been  used  from  an- 
cient times  Lettuce,  camomile,  dandelion,  and 
mint  were  the  bitter  herbs  of  the  Hebrew  Paschal 
feast  The  Greeks  often  closed  a  repast  with  let- 
tuce, and  the  Romans  served  lettuce  arid  eggs  as 
an  appetizer  Today  light  salads,  served  as  accom- 
paniments to  a  meat  course  or  as  a  separate  course, 
usually  consist  of  greens  or  tart  fruits,  the  heartier 
salads  are  served  as  a  mam  course  Green  salads 
especially  are  important  in  the  diet  because  of  the 
mineral  salts,  vitamins,  and  stimulating  acids 
they  contain  Frozen  and  jellied  salads  are  a  mod- 
ern development  The  important  salad  dressings 
are  the  dressing  of  oil  (preferably  olive)  and  vine- 
gar or  lemon,  with  seasonings,  now  generally  known 
as  French,  mayonnaise,  and  boiled  dressing,  a  mod- 
ern adaptation  of  mayonnaise,  cheaper  and  simpler 
to  prepare 

Saladm  (s&'ludm),  11377-1193,  Moslem  wamor 
and  Ayyubite  sultan  of  Egypt,  the  great  opponent 
of  the  Crusaders,  b  Mesopotamia,  of  Kurdish 
descent  He  lived  for  10  years  in  Damascus  at  the 
court  of  NUREDDIN,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  interest  in  Sunnite  theology.  He  went  with 
his  uncle,  Shirkuh  (or  Shirkoh),  a  lieutenant  of 
Nureddin,  on  campaigns  (1 164,  1 167,  1 168)  against 
the  Fatimite  rulers  of  Egypt  Shirkuh  became  vizier 
there  and  on  his  death  (1169)  was  succeeded  by 
Saladin  Saladin  later  caused  the  name  of  the  Smite 
fcatimite  caliph  to  be  dropped  from  the  Friday 
prayer,  thus  deposing  him  After  the  death  of 
Nureddin,  who  was  planning  to  campaign  against 


1740 

his  too-powerful  subordinate,  Saladin  proclaimed 
himself  sultan  of  Egypt,  thus  beginning  the  Ayyu- 
bite  dynasty  He  spread  his  conquests  westward  on 
the  northern  shores  of  Africa  as  far  as  Gabes 
and  also  conquered  Yemen  He  took  over  Damascus 
after  Nureddin's  death  and  undertook  to  subdue 
all  Syria  and  Palestine  He  had  already  come 
into  conflict  with  the  Crusaders  (see  CRUSADES). 
and  he  put  the  rulers  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  on  the  steadily  weakening  defensive 
He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  conquer  the 
Assassins  in  their  mountain  strongholds,  but  he 
took  Mosul,  Alep,  and  wide  areas  from  rival  Mos- 
lem rulers  and  became  the  principal  warrior  of 
Islam  Gathering  a  large  force  of  Moslems  of 
various  groups — but  all  called  Saracens  by  the 
Christians — he  set  out  to  attack  the  Christians 
Raymond  of  Tripoli  was  at  first  his  ally,  but  then 
joined  the  other  Crusaders,  and  the  great  battle  of 
Hattm  (near  Tiberias)  in  1187  found  Christians 
matched  solely  against  Moslems  Saladm  won  bril- 
liantly, capturing  GUY  DE  LUSIGNAN  and  Reginald 
DE  CaATiLLON  Jerusalem  fell  to  him,  and  the 
Christians  seemed  lost  The  Third  Crusade  was 
gathered  (1189)  and  <  ame  to  the  Holy  Land  to  try 
to  recover  the  Holy  City  Thus  it  was  that  Richard 

I  of  England  and  Saladm  met  111  the  conflict  that 
was  to  be  celebrated  in  later  chivalric  romance  The 
reputation  that  Saladm  had  among  the  Cliristians 
for  his  generosity  and  chivalry  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  a  legend,  and  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  Saladm  admired  Richard  as  a  worthy 
opponent  The  Crusaders,  however,  failed  of  their 
purpose,  and  succeeded  only  in  capturing  Acre. 
In  1192  Saladm  agreed  with  them  upon  the  Peace 
of  Ramleh,  which  left  the  Latin  Kingdom  only  a 
strip  along  the  coast  from  Tyre  to  Jaffa    The 
Christians  were  never  to  recover  from  their  defeat 
Saladm  was  not  only  a  warrior  but  a  builder     He 
restored  the  irrigation  systems  and  erected  fine 
mosques     He  was  also   a  cultured   man   and   a 
patron  of  literature  and  learning  as  well  as  an  able 
theological  disputant  in  his  own  right  See  biogra- 
phies  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole   (1898)    and   C    J 
Rosebault  (1930) 

Salado,  Rfo  (re'6  stlla'dho),  name  of  several  South 
American  rivers,  including  four  in  Argentina  The 
most  important  is  the  Rio  Salado  del  Norte,  ris- 
ing  in  the  Andes  near  Salta,  N  Argentina,  and 
flowing  SE  to  the  Parana  at  Santa  Fe 

Salah   (sa'lu),  descendant  of  Shem     Gen     1024, 

II  12,14     Shelah    1  Chron    1  18,24     Sala    Luke 
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Salair  Ridge  (attluor').  range,  c  200  mi  long,  RSFSR, 
in  S  Siberia,  between  the  Ob  and  Tom  rivers  Ex- 
tending along  the  northern  border  of  the  Altai  Ter- 
ritory, it  rises  to  c  2,000  ft  It  is  rich  in  iron,  silver, 
lead,  and  zinc 

Salamanca  (s&lum&ng'ku,  Span  salam&ng'ka),  city 
(pop  71,725),  capital  of  Salamam  a  prov  ,  W  Spain, 
in  Leon,  on  the  Tormez  river  Dating  from  Cartha- 
ginian times,  it  was  conquered  from  the  Moors  by 
the  Christians  in  1085  and  reached  world  fame  after 
the  foundation  ((  1230)  of  its  university  by  Alfonso 
IX  The  university  soon  rivaled  Bologna,  Paris, 
and  Oxford,  and  it  made  Arabic  philosophy  avail- 
able to  the  Western  world  In  the  late  Middle 
Ages  and  throughout  the  Renaissance,  Salamanca 
was  the  center  of  Spanish  cultural  life  and  the  foun- 
tamhead  of  Spanish  theology  In  the  Peninsular 
War  the  city  was  in  part  demolished  (1811)  by  the 
Frer»  h  It  was  (1937-38)  the  capital  of  the  Insur- 
gents in  the  Spanish  civil  war  Salamanca  is  rich  in 
architectural  interest  The  Plaza  Mayor  is  among 
the  finest  colonnaded  squares  in  Spam  Adjoining 
the  old  Gothic  cathedral  (12th  cent )  is  the  impos- 
ing new  cathedral  (1513-1733),  in  whi<  h  the  Gothic, 
p later esque,  and  baroque  styles  are  combined 
Among  the  other  <  hurches,  the  Gothic  Church  of 
San  Estebdn  is  the  finest  The  university  building 
(15th  cent )  has  a  richly  adorned  facade  and  pos- 
sesses a  library  with  precious  manuscripts  There 
are  many  splendid  palaces,  notably  the  Casa  de  las 
Conchas,  named  for  the  scallop  shells  on  its  facade, 
and  the  Casa  de  la  Sahna,  with  a  picturesque  patio 

Salamanca  (salumang'ku),  city  (pop  9,011),  W 
N  Y  ,  on  the  Allegheny  and  S  of  Buffalo,  settled  in 
the  1860s,  me  as  a  city  1913  Salamanca  is  within 
the  Allegany  Indian  Reservation  and  near  Allegany 
State  Park  It  is  a  farm  trade  center  and  also  a 
resort  Among  its  manufactures  are  furniture, 
leather,  and  yarn 

salamander  (sa'lum&n'dur),  a  tailed  amphibian  with 
small,  weak  limbs,  which  superficially  resembles 
the  unrelated  lizard  Lost  limbs  or  tail  can  be  re- 
generated Many  salamanders  are  gregarious  at 
breeding  time  The  eggs,  which  are  surrounded  by 
a  gelatinous  material,  are  usually  laid  in  ponds  or 
brooks  where  the  gill-breathing  larvae  remain  until 
the  lungs  develop  Among  the  North  American 
salamanders  are  the  tiger  salamander,  the  larva  of 
which  is  called  in  Mexico  the  axolotl,  commonly 
found  E  of  the  Pacific  coast  states  except  in  New 
England,  the  red-backed  and  the  shiny  salaman- 
ders, which  breed  on  land,  the  young  passing  the 
gill-breathing  stage  in  the  egg,  the  dusky  sala- 
mander, the  two-striped  salamander;  the  terrestrial 
marble  salamander,  which  lays  its  eggs  where  the 


young  can  crawl  to  the  water,  the  more  aquatic  red 
salamander,  the  mud  puppy  or  necturus,  which  re- 
tains its  gills  through  life;  and  the  aquatic  hell- 
bender, the  largest  North  American  form  The 
giant  salamander  of  China  and  Japan  is  3  to  5  ft 
long.  Old  legends  portrayed  the  salamander  as  a 
creature  that  oould  go  through  flames  unharmed 
See  also  NEWT 

SaJamaua  (salamou'a),  town,  on  E  New  Guinea,  m 
the  Morobe  dist.,  Territory  of  New  Guinea,  on  Bay- 
ern  Bay  of  Huon  Gulf  It  was  founded  in  1927  to 
serve  air  transport  lines  into  the  gold  fields  In  the 
Second  World  War  it  was  the  site  of  a  Japanese  air 
base  taken  in  1943  by  Allied  forces 
Salambna,  river,  Greece  see  PENEUB 
Salamis  (sft'lumla),  ancient  city  on  Cyprus,  once 
the  leading  city  St  Paul  visited  it  on  his  first 
missionary  journey  Acts  13  5 
Salamis  (sa'lunus),  island,  E  Greece,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Aegma,  SW  of  Athens.  It  early  belonged  to 
Aegina,  was  under  control  of  Megara  in  the  7th 
cent  B  C  ,  and  later  was  taken  by  Athens  Off 
Salamis  m  the  PERSIAN  WARS  the  allied  Greek  fleet 
decisively  defeated  (480  B  C  )  the  Persians  Homer 
represents  Salamls  as  the  home  of  Ajax  and  Teucer 
sal  ammoniac  (sal  umo'ne'&k),  common  name  for 
ammonium  chloride,  a  compound  of  chlorine  with 
the  ammonium  radical  (NHj)  It  is  a  white,  crys- 
talline substance  without  odor  but  with  a  biting 
taste,  prepared  by  the  combination  of  ammonia 
and  hydrochloric  acid  and  also  from  the  ammonia 
dissolved  in  the  water  used  in  treating  illuminating 
gas  for  commercial  use  It  occurs  in  nature  in  vol- 
canic regions  It  is  widely  and  diversely  used,  e  g  , 
in  making  dry  cells,  m  preparing  metals  for  solder- 
ing, in  warfare  in  forming  smoke  screens,  in  medi- 
cine in  the  treatment  of  certain  lespiratory  dis- 
eases, and  in  the  preparation  of  ammonia 
Salandra,  Antonio  (anto'iiv<~>  sahm'dra),  1853-1931 
Italian  statesman  He  entered  parliament  as  a 
moderate  conservative  (1886"),  held  various  cabi- 
net posts  from  1891  to  1910,  and  succeeded  Gio- 
htti  as  premier  in  1914  He  immediately  declared 
Italian  neutrality  m  the  First  World  War,  but  un- 
dertook ac  tive  military  preparations  After  the 
failuie  of  his  negotiations  with  Austria,  he  signed 
the  Treaty  of  London  (1915)  with  the  Western 
powers,  denounced  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  finally 
declared  war  on  Austria  He  resigned  m  1916  after 
the  Italian  retreat  in  the  Trentmo  Salandra  was 
one  of  the  Italian  delegates  at  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference (1919)  and  Italian  delegate  to  the  League 
of  Nations  He  at  first  supported  Fascism,  then 
opposed  it  and  resigned  in  1926  In  1928,  however, 
he  was  made  a  senator 
Salang  see  PHUKET  * 
Salathiel  (aala'thc5?!),  variant  of  SHEALTIEL 
Salaverry,  Peru  see  TRUJILLO 
Salazar,  Antonio  de  Ohveira  (Jint&'nyO  du  olCva'ru 
sulazar'),  1889-,  Portuguese  statesman  He  made 
a  brilliant  record  at  the  Umv  of  Conn  bra,  and 
after  graduation  he  became  a  member  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  In  1917  he  obtained  a  lectureship  in  eco- 
nomics, and  he  rose  to  distinction  as  a  professor 
Profoundly  religious,  Salazar  became  the  leader  of 
a  political  group  committed  to  putting  into  ac  tion 
the  social  principles  expressed  in  the  encyclicals  of 
Pope  Leo  XIII  He  was  elected  a  deputy  m  1921 
but  withdrew  from  the  chamber  immediately,  view- 
ing the  proceedings  there  as  futile  After  Gen 
Antonio  de  Fragoso  CAHMONA  had  been  established 
in  power  by  a  coup,  Salazar  was  appointed  (1926) 
minister  of  finance,  but  when  he  was  denied  full 
power  over  finances  he  resigned  In  another  finan- 
cial c  nsis  in  1928  he  was  recalled  and  given  the  full 
financ  lal  control  he  asked  He  was  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  institute  reforms,  and  he  put  Portuguese 
finances  on  a  stable  footing  for  the  first  time  in  the 
20th  c  ent  He  occupied  other  minis  tries  as  well  and 
after  1932  was  prune  minister  and  was  recognized 
as  dictator  The  constitution  of  1933,  which  estab- 
lished the  corporative  state  of  the  Novo  Eatado 
[new  state],  was  of  his  devising  Regimentation  of 
the  economy  produced  great  effects  in  improving 
the  Portuguese  position,  but  at  the  expense  of 
democratic  action  Though  the  constitution  pro- 
vides for  an  opposition,  the  attempt  to  create  a 
democratic  party  in  1945  was  ended  by  intimida- 
tion Salazar  remained  firmly  in  control 
Salcah  or  Salchah  (both  sal'ku),  ancient  fortress, 
SE  Syria,  E  of  the  Jordan,  m  the  Hauran,  12  mi  E 
of  Bosra.  There  is  now  a  castle,  a  landmark  for 
miles  around  The  present  town  is  Salkhat  Deut 
3  10,  Joshua  12  5,  13  11,  1  Chron  5  11. 
Sale,  George  (sal),  16977-1736,  English  Orientalist 
His  translation  of  the  Koran  was  long  standard  but 
has  been  outdated  The  notes  showed  great  prej- 
udice 

Sale,  Victoria,  Australia,  see  GIPPSLAND 
Sale,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop    28,071;  1943 
estimated  pop  39,635),  Cheshire,  England,  SW  of 
Manchester.  It  is  a  residential  and  market-garden- 
ing suburb.   Biscuits  are  manufactured. 
Sal*  (sala'),  city  (pop.  57,188),  French  Morocco,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Bon  Regreg  estuary,  9  mi 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  opposite  Rabat    It  has 
flour  mills  and  produces  carpets    Its  harbor  was 
long  a  haven  for  pirates,  called  th«  Bailee  Rovers 
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•ale,  in  a  general  sense,  a  transfer  of  ownership  for 
a  valuable  consideration  The  consideration  distin- 
guishes a  sale  from  a  gift  Typically,  the  considera- 
tion in  a  sale  is  money,  and  in  a  narrower  sense  the 
word  sale  means  a  transfer  of  ownership  for  money, 
an  exchange  of  goods  for  goods  being  barter  The 
distinction  between  sale  and  barter  IB  technical 
merely,  laws  that  govern  one  govern  the  other 
equally  Laws  governing  sales  distinguish  funda- 
mentally between  sales  of  real  PROPERTY  and  sales 
of  personal  property  If  nothing  is  said  to  the  con- 
trary, the  law  of  sales  is  understood  to  be  the  law 
of  sales  of  personal  property,  sales  of  real  property 
being  governed  by  real-estate  law  Delivery  of 
goods  sold  passes  title  to  the  goods,  even  though 
full  payment  has  not  been  made,  the  seller  may 
sue  for  the  amount  due  him,  but  cannot  recover 
the  goods  A  contract  may  provide,  however,  that 
the  goods,  though  delivered,  remain  the  property 
of  the  seller  until  full  payment  for  them  has  been 
made  By  a  contract,  one  may  purchase  goods  not 
yet  m  existence,  e  g  ,  the  crop  that  a  farmer  will 
grow  in  his  field 

Salegard,  RSFSR  see  SALEKHARD 

Salekhard  (salylkhart'),  city  (1937  estimated  pop 
8,800),  capital  of  Yamal-Nenets  National  Okrug, 
RSFSR,  m  NW  Siberia,  on  the  lower  Ob  rivor  and 
on  the  Arctic  Circle  There  are  sawmills,  fish  can- 
neries, and  an  agricultuial  experimental  station 
Founded  as  Obdorsk  in  1595,  it  was  renamed 
c  1930,  the  name  was  Salegard  until  1938. 

Salem  (a&'lum)  [Heb  .-peace],  m  the  Bible  1  Un- 
identified kingdom  of  Mekhizedok  Gen  14  18, 
Heb  7  1,2  2  Abbreviation  used  for  Jerusalem  Ps 
762 

Salem,  city  (pop  120,702),  SE  Madras  state,  India 
Near  by  are  iron  and  manganese  mines  Cloth 
and  carpets  are  woven 

Salem  1  City  (pop  7,319),  co  seat  of  Marion  co 
S  central  III  ,  k  of  St  Louis,  in  a  coal,  oil,  timber, 
and  farm  area,  me  1837  It  manufactures  lumber, 
shoes,  and  paint  and  has  railroad  shops  William 
Jennings  Bryan  was  born  here  2  City  (pop  3,194), 
co  seat  of  Washington  co  ,  SE  Ind  ,  NW  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky  ,  settled  c  1800,  me  1815  John  Hay  was 
born  here  3  City  (pop  41 ,213),  a  co  seat  of  Essex 
co,  NE  Mass,  NE  of  Boston,  me  1836  Roger 
Conant  led  a  group  from  Cape  Ann  to  this  site, 
called  Naumkeag  by  the  Indians,  in  1626  Its  early 
history  was  darkened  by  the  witchcraft  trials  of 
1692,  in  which  Samuel  SEWALL  was  a  judge  Salem, 
a  port  of  entry,  was  once  one  of  the  leading  colonial 
ports  and  was  the  home  of  Revolutionary  pnva- 
teersmen  and  of  world-traveled  sea  captains  Its 
most-crowded  harbor  was  prosperous  until  the 
middle  of  the  19th  cent  Today  the  harbor  is  silted 
up,  but  mansions  designed  by  Samuel  MC!NTIRE  re- 
call the  days  of  commercial  glory  Electrical  sup- 
plies and  textiles  are  now  the  chief  products  Fire 
in  1914  destroyed  part  of  Salem,  but  the  city  is  still 
rich  in  fine  old  buildings  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
birthplace  dates  from  the  17th  cent  ,  and  the  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables  is  preserved  Hawthorne  was 
surveyor  of  the  port,  1846  49  The  Essex  Institute 
has  an  excellent  library  and  historical  collections 
George  Peabody  founded  the  Peabody  marine  mu- 
seum A  U  S  coast  guard  base  and  airport  occupy 
Winter  Island  See  H  D  Paine,  Ships  and  Sailors 
of  Old  Salem  (1909),  history  by  J  D  Phillips  (3 
vols,  1933,  1937,  1947)  4  City  (pop  3,151),  co 
seat  of  Dent  co  ,  S  central  Mo  ,  SE  of  Jefferson 
City,  m  an  iron-mining,  timber,  and  farm  area, 
settled  1853,  me  1860  5  Town  (pop  3,267),  SE 
N  H  ,  SE  of  Manchester,  me  1750  Among  its 
products  are  shoes  and  potato  chips  The  Rock- 
mgham  Fairground  near  by  has  necome  a  race 
track  Robert  Frost  taught  at  a  district  school  in 
the  town  6  City  (pop  8,618),  co  seat  of  Salem 
co  ,  8W  N  J  ,  on  Salem  Creek  3  mi  from  the  Dela- 
ware It  was  settled  by  John  Fenwick  and  other 
Friends  in  1675  (the  first  permanent  English  settle- 
ment in  the  Delaware  valley)  and  incorporated  in 
1858  It  grew  as  a  port  and  farm  trade  center  and 
became  a  muskrat-fur  market  Glass  and  linoleum 
are  made  here  The  county  historical  society  has 
collections  in  the  Alexander  Grant  House  (1721), 
there  are  many  other  old  places  The  Friends' 
meetinghouse  dates  from  1772  Salem  Oak  (30  ft. 
in  circumference  and  80  ft  high)  stands  in  the 
Friends'  burial  ground  7  Village  (pop.  1,034),  E 
N  Y ,  near  the  Vt  line  NE  of  Saratoga  Springs, 
settled  1764,  inc.  1803  Salem  has  clothing  fac- 
tories and  slate  quarries  8  City  (pop  12,301),  NE 
Ohio,  SW  of  Youngstown,  laid  out  1806  by  Friends 
Washing  machines  and  metal-working  machinery 
are  made  here  It  was  an  early  abolitionist  center 
and  was  an  important  station  on  the  Underground 
Railroad  9  City  (pop  30,908),  state  capital,  and 
co  seat  of  Marion  co  ,  NW  Oregon,  on  the  Wil- 
lamette and  88 W  of  Portland,  founded  1841  by 
Jason  Lee  and  his  missionaries,  me  1857  The 
capital  of  Oregon  Territory  in  1851,  it  remained 
the  capital  when  Oregon  became  a  state  m  1859 
In  a  fertile  area  producing  fruits,  grain,  flax,  hops, 
and  livestock,  the  city  has  fruit  canneries  and  pack- 
ing houses  and  linen,  paper,  and  woolen  mills.  It 
10  the  seat  of  WILLAMETTE  UNIVERSITY  In  addi- 
tion to  various  state  and  Federal  buildings,  Salem 
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has  the  state  penitentiary,  state  schools  for  the 
deaf,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble-minded,  state  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  and  the  tubercular,  and  the 
state  industrial  school  for  girls.  Near  by,  at  Che- 
mawa.  is  an  Indian  school  The  annual  state  fair 
is  held  at  Salem  A  new  oapitol  was  completed  in 
1939,  replacing  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1935  10 
City  (pop  1,185),  co  seat  of  McCook  oo  ,  SE 
SDak,  WNW  of  Sioux  Falls,  settled  1880,  me 
1885  It  is  a  farm  trading  and  distributing  center 
11  Residential  and  textile  town  (pop  5,737),  SW 
Va  ,  on  the  Roanoke  river,  between  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  the  Allegheny  Mts  ,  laid  out  1802,  me  1806 
The  courthouse  of  Roanoke  co  is  here,  as  is  Roa- 
noke College  (coeducational.  1842)  12  City  (pop 
2,571),  N  W  Va  ,  W  of  Clarksburg,  settled  1790 
Oil  and  gas  fields  were  developed  in  the  1890s 
Salem  College  is  here 

Salem  Church    see  CHANCBLLOHSVILLB,  BATTLK  OF 

Salem  College   see  WINBTON-SALEM,  N  C 

Salem  Kemen,  Yugoslavia  see  SLANKAMEN 

Salerno  (8ulur'n6,  Ital  saleVno),  city  (pop  41.Q25), 
capital  of  Salerno  prov  ,  Campania,  S  Italy,  a  port 
on  the  beautiful  Gulf  of  Salerno,  an  inlet  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea  It  is  an  important  agricultural 
and  commercial  center,  machinery,  textiles,  and 
macaroni  are  manufactured  A  Roman  colony,  it 
became  (6th  cent )  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Bene- 
vento  and  in  the  9th  cent  the  seat  of  an  independ- 
ent principality,  which  fell  to  the  Normans  in  1076 
From  Sept  9  to  Sept  16,  1943,  a  fierce  battle  raged 
between  Allied  landing  forces  and  German  forces 
on  the  beaches  around  Salerno  It  ended  with  the 
Germans  retreating  toward  Naples  Salerno  has  a 
fine  cathedral  with  11th-century  bronze  doors  and 
ancient  mosaics  The  famous  medical  school  of 
Salerno,  where  Latin,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Jewish 
influences  were  merged,  is  considered  the  first  of  its 
kind  Originating  in  the  9th  cent  ,  it  reached  its 
highest  splendor  in  the  12th  cent 

sales  tax,  a  tax  on  the  sale  of  goods  or  services,  gen- 
erally calculated  as  a  percentage  of  the  selling 
price,  sometimes  called  a  purchase  tax  It  is  usu- 
ally ( ollec  ted  in  the  form  of  an  extra  charge  by  the 
retailer,  who  remits  the  tax  to  the  government  It 
may  be  levied  each  time  a  commodity  changes 
hands — as  from  manufacturer  to  wholesaler,  from 
wholesaler  to  retailer — and  is  then  called  a  turn- 
over or  transactions  tax  Many  oppose  the  tax  as 
being  regressive,  i  e  ,  as  placing  a  disproportion- 
ately heavy  burden  on  persons  of  small  means,  but 
it  yields  a  largo  revenue,  and  governments  find  it 
easy  to  collect  More  than  half  the  states  in  the 
United  States  and  many  foreign  countries  levy 
sales  taxes 

Salford  (s&l'furd,  sol'-),  county  borough  (1931  pop 
223,438,  1947  estimated  pop  176,600)  and  city, 
Lancashire,  England,  across  the  Irwell  from  Man- 
chester A  textile  center,  it  shares  the  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  activities  of  Manchester 
There  is  an  unusual  number  of  parks  and  recrea- 
tion grounds 

Salgotarjan,  Hung  Salgotarjdn  (shGl'got&rVm), 
city  (pop  20,318),  N  Hungary  One  of  the  chief 
mining  and  industrial  centers  of  Hungarv,  it  has 
iron  and  steel  mills  and  machinery  plants  There 
are  large  c  oal  and  lignite  deposits  near  by. 

Salian  Law.  see  GERMANIC  LAWS 

Sah ant   see  FRANKS 

Salic  Law .  see  GERMANIC  LAWS 

Salic  law  (sa'llk),  rule  of  succession  m  certain  royal 
and  noble  families  of  Europe,  forbidding  females 
and  those  descended  in  the  female  line  to  succeed 
to  the  titles  or  offices  in  the  family  The  aim  seems 
to  have  been  to  prevent  alienation  of  family  lands 
by  marriage  of  the  female  members  It  is  called  the 
Salic  law  on  the  mistaken  supposition  that  it  was 
part  of  the  Lex  Salica  (see  GERMANIC  L\.WS),  that 
code  as  a  matter  of  fact  contains  no  public  law  at 
all  The  rule  was  most  prominently  enforced  by 
the  house  of  Valois  and  the  succeeding  house  of 
Bourbon  in  France  At  the  time  of  PHILIP  V  it 
was  introduced  to  Spam,  when  it  was  rescinded 
there  in  favor  of  Isabella  II,  the  Carlisle  rose  in  re- 
volt on  the  grounds  of  the  law  The  rule  was  also 
involved  in  the  rivalry  of  STEPHEN  and  MATILDA 
for  the  throne  of  England  and  in  the  c  laim  of 
EDWARD  III  to  the  French  succession  (one  item  in 
bringing  on  the  HUNPRKD  YEARS  WVR)  It  ob- 
tained, too,  among  the  Guelpha,  and  the  rule  of 
Great  Britain  and  Hanover — united  in  one  king 
after  George  I — had  to  be  separated  when  VICTORIA 
ascended  the  British  throne 

salicylic  acid  (salfal'llk),  white  crystalline  organic 
acid,  without  odor  and  having  a  sweetish  taste  It 
is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble  in  hot 
water  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol  It  is  present, 
often  in  the  form  of  its  methyl  ester,  methyl  sahcv- 
late,  m  oil  of  wintergreen  (from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained) and  m  other  parts  of  many  plants  It  is 
commonly  prepared  commercially  from  phenol 
The  acid  and  its  sodium  salt  are  used  as  preserva- 
tives m  foodstuffs,  since  they  inhibit  bacterial 
growth  Their  use  has  been  prohibited  in  some 
countries  because  of  their  injurious  effects  in  any 
but  very  small  quantities  Aspirin  (the  acetate) 
and  some  of  the  acid's  other  derivatives  (sahcy- 
lates)  are  used  in  medicine  as  antipyretics,  as  anti- 
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septics,  and  m  the  treatment  of  certain  ailments 
such  as  rheumatism  Methyl  sahcylate  is  widely 
used  as  a  flavoring,  and  medically  as  an  ingredient 
in  liniments  An  important  use  of  salicylic  acid  is 
in  the  manufacture  of  dye»tuff»  It  was  first  pre- 
pared (1838)  by  R.  Piria.  Its  presence  is  detected 
by  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride,  when  a  brilliant 
violet  appears 

Salida  (suFl'dil),  city  (pop  4,969,  alt  e  7,000  ft ),  eo 
seat  of  Chaffee  co  ,  central  Colo  ,  on  the  Arkansas 
river  and  WNW  of  Pueblo,  founded  c  1880,  me 
1891  It  is  a  resort,  trade,  and  industrial  center  for 
a  granite,  lime-rock,  fluor-spar,  and  farm  area  The 
city  is  a  railroad  division  point  and  has  an  airport 
It  is  headquarters  for  the  Cochetopa  National 
Forest  Hot  springs  are  near  by 

Sailed,  Antonio  (Anto'nyQ  sAlva'r?),  1750-1825, 
Italian  composer  and  conductor  He  received  his 
first  training  in  Italy,  going  afterward  (c  1766)  to 
Vienna,  where  he  remained  as  conductor  of  the 
opera  and  later  (1788-1824)  as  court  conductor 
He  was  a  friend  of  Haydn,  and  he  taught  Beetho- 
ven, Schubert,  and  Liszt  The  most  successful  of 
his  43  operas  were  Let  DatiaUe*  (Pans,  1784)  and 
Tarare  (Paris,  1787) 

Salim  (sa'llm)   [Gr    from  Heb    SALEM],  unlocated 

Slaco,  W  of  the  Jordan  and  near  the  scene  of 
ohn's  last  baptizing  John  3  23 

Salina  (aull'nu)  1  City  (pop  21,073),  co  ,  seat  of 
Saline  co  ,  central  Kansas,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Sahne  and  Smoky  Hill  rivers,  platted  1858, 
me  1870  It  is  the  marketing,  shipping,  and  dis- 
tributing center  for  a  large  gram  and  livestock  area, 
and  has  elevators,  flour  nulls,  and  farm-implement 
factories  The  city  is  one  of  the  leading  centers  of 
the  great  hard-winter-wheat  belt  Kansas  Wesle»- 
an  Univ  ,  Mary  mount  College,  and  a  mihtarv 
school  are  here  2  Historic  town  (pop  687),  NE 
Okla  ,  on  the  Grand  River  and  ENE  of  Tulsa  It 
was  settled  on  the  site  of  the  first  Oklahoma  trad- 
ing post,  founded  in  the  early  19th  cent  bv  Jean 
Pierre  CHOOTEAU  3  City  (pop  1,616),  central 
Utah,  in  the  Sevier  river  valley  NE  of  Richfield 
First  settled  m  1864,  it  was  abandoned  (1866)  in 
the  Indian  wars  and  resettled  in  1871  It  ship^ 
coal,  livestock,  salt,  gram,  and  sugar  beets 

Salinas,  Pedro  (pa'dhrd  snlg'n.is),  1892-,  Spanish 
poet  and  critic,  b  Madrid  He  lecUued  on  Spanish 
hteratuie  at  the  Univ  of  Seville  and  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  In  1936  he  came  to  the  United  States  and 
taught  at  Johns  Hopkins  That  he  is  a  profound 
and  perceptive  critic  of  Spanish  contemporary  lit- 
erature is  shown  in  his  critical  works,  Reality  and 
the  Poet  in  Spanish  Poetry  (published  only  in  Eng- 
lish, 1940)  and  Literatura  espanola  sigh  XX  (1941) 
He  ranks  among  the  best  Spanish  poets  of  the  20th 
cent ,  and  his  poetry  is  characterised  by  subtlety 
and  mtellectuahsm  All  poetic  experience  is  sub- 
mitted to  ironical  analysis  His  best  poetry  is  in- 
cluded in  Presagios  (1923),  Seguro  azar  (1929), 
Fdbida  y  aigno  (1931),  Amor  en  vUo  (1933),  La  voz 
a  ti  debvda  (1933),  Razdn  de  amor  (1936)  and  El 
contemplado  He  translated  (1925)  the  Poema  de 
Mv>  Cid  into  modern  Spanish  and  edited  the 
poems  of  Melendez  Valdes  (1925)  Some  of  his 
poems  have  been  translated  into  English  as  Lost 
Angel  and  Other  Poems  (1938),  and  Truth  of  Tux> 
and  Other  Poems  (1940) 

Salinas  (sule'nus),  city  (pop  11,586).  co  seat  of 
Monterey  co  ,  W  Calif  ,  SSE  of  San  Francisco,  set- 
tled 1856,  me  1874  It  is  the  shipping  and  proc- 
essing center  of  a  fertile  valley,  which  produces 
lettuce  and  other  vegetables,  fruits,  sugar  beets, 
and  dairy  products  In  1936  a  strike  of  lettuce 
workers  here  was  attended  with  violence  On  the 
outskirts  is  an  unincorporated  farm  community 
called  East  Salinas  (pop  c  6,500),  settled  ««inco 
1933,  principally  by  migratory  farm  workers 
Salinas  is  the  scene  of  an  annual  rodeo  and  the  seat 
of  Hartnell  College  (junior,  coeducational) 

Salinas,  river,  c  150  mi  long,  mine  in  S  California, 
in  the  Santa  Lucia  Mts  E  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  and 
flowing  (partly  underground)  post  King  City,  Paso 
Roblos,  and  Salinas,  NW  to  Montere\  Bay  The 
valley  is  highly  productive  See  Anne  Kusher,  The 
Salinas,  Upsidr-down  River  (1945) 

Saline  (sulc'n').  city  (pop  1,227),  HE  Mich  ,  S  of 
Ann  Arbor,  settled  1824,  me  as  a  village  1877,  as  a 
city  1931  A  Ford  plant  here  uses  soybean  oil  made 
at  a  company  mill  near  bv  The  cooperative  Saline 
Valley  Farms  is  near  hero 

Saline,  tributary  of  the  Ouachita  river,  starting  m 
the  Ouachita  Mts  ,  W  Ai  k  ,  and  flowing  to  S  Arkan- 
sas, where  it  joins  the  Ouachita 

Salineviile  (sulonVri),  village  (pop  2,018),  NE  Ohio, 
SW  of  Youngstown,  in  a  coal-mining  region. 

Salisbury,  John  of   see  JOHN  OF  SALISBURY. 

Salisbury,  Robert  Arthur  Talbot  Gascoyne-Cecfl, 
3d  marquess  of  (sdlz'burfi),  1830-1903,  British 
statesman  and  diplomat  He  entered  Parliament 
in  1853  as  a  Conservative  and  devoted  himself  for 
50  years  to  a  program  of  cautious  imperialism  and 
implacable  resistance  to  parliamentary  and  fran- 
chise reforms  He  served  as  secretary  for  India  in 
Lord  Derby's  government,  but  resigned  (1867)  in 
protest  against  the  reform  bill  sponsored  and  passed 
by  Benjamin  DISRAELI.  Throughout  the  various 
administrations  of  William  Ewart  GLADSTONE, 
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SALISBURY,  EARL  OP 

Salisbury  (who  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  in 
1868)  was  a  consistent  opponent  of  Gladstone's 

{>olicies,  particularly  of  his  determination  to  grant 
Jomo  Rule  to  Ireland  Salisbury  served  Disraeli 
as  Indian  secretary  (1874-78)  and  as  foreign  secre- 
tarv  (1878-80)  His  "Salisbury  Circular"  outlined 
British  pohe  v  in  the  Near  East  and  led  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  (1878),  to  which  gathering  he  ac- 
companied Disraeli  He  became  Conservative 
leader  in  the  House  of  Lords  m  1881  In  1885  ho 
entered  upon  the  first  of  his  three  ministries  His 
government  fell  shorth  thereafter,  and  Gladstone 
was  briefly  prime  minister  (188G)  until  the  Liberals 
split  on  the  first  Home  Rule  bill  Sahsbun  's  sec- 
ond government  lasted  six  \ears  (1886-92),  his 
third ,  seven  \ ears ( 1 895  1 902)  I  n  em  h  of  his  min- 
istries he  acted  as  his  own  foreign  minister  He 
favored  a  liberal  land  policy  in  Ireland  despite  his 
conservatn  e  attitude  toward  Home  Rule  Ho 
maintained  peaceful  relations  with  the  groat  powers 
Zanzibar  and  Uganda  were  exchanged  for  Helgo- 
land with  Germain  and  the  cornerstone  of  an 
African  agreement  with  France  was  laid  in  the 
Fashoda  settlement  He  conciliated  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  Venezuela  Boundary  Dis- 

Kte,  in  the  Spanish- A meric  an  War,  and  in  the 
nama  negotiations  Ho  directed  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  and  at- 
tempted with  some  sue  c  ess  to  maintain  the  Open 
Door  in  China  The  South  African  War  darkened 
the  last  veais  of  his  career  He  relinquished  the 
foreign  office  to  Lord  Lansdowno  in  1900  and  re- 
signed as  prime  minister  in  1Q02,  designating  his 
nephew,  Arthur  Balfour,  as  his  successor  Despite 
his  conservatism,  Salisbury  achieved  some  domes- 
tic reforms,  such  as  the  County  Coum  ils  Act,  work- 
men's compensation  laws,  and  housing  reform 
Throughout  his  life  Salisbury  contributed  a  number 
of  topual  essays  to  various  periodicals,  notably  to 
the  Quarterly  Review  See  biography  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Lady  Gwendolen  Cecil  (5  vols  ,  1921-35) 
Salisbury,  Robert  Cecil,  1st  carl  of,  1563M612, 
English  statesman,  son  of  William  Cecil,  Baron 
BURGHLFY  A  su  kl> ,  deformed  child,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  home  and  at  Cambridge  and  spent  some 
^yeais  abroad,  being  in  1588  a  member  of  Lord 
Derbj  's  mission  to  negotiate  a  peac  e  with  the  Span- 
ish Netherlands  Cecil  entered  Parliament  and 
came  gradually  to  rank  second  only  to  his  tather  as 
adviser  to  Queen  Elizabeth  About  1589  ho  began 
to  perform  the  duties  of  sec  retary  of  state  and  was 
officially  appointed  to  that  position  in  1596  He 
became  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  in 
1597  and  in  1598  sue  teeded  his  father  as  chief  min- 
ister, despite  the  rivalry  of  Francis  Bacon  and  the 
earl  of  Essex  The  fall  and  execution  of  Essex  in 
1001  deared  the  way  for  Cec  il  to  prepare,  b>  secret 
negotiation  with  James  V I  of  Sc  otland,  the  peace- 
ful accession  of  the  latter  to  the  English  throne  as 
JAMFS  I  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth  (Ib03)  After 
the  accession  of  James,  Cecil  was  created  Baron 
Cecil  (1603),  Viscount  (  ranborne  (1604),  and  earl 
of  Salisbury  (1605)  His  influence  over  James  was 
due  to  his  abilities,  not,  as  m  the  case  of  the  earl  of 
Somerset  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  to  a  per- 
sonal ascendanc  y  over  the  king  lor  the  remainder 
of  his  life  virtually  the  entire  administration  of  the 
government  wan  m  his  care  The  duties  of  lord 
treasurer  devolved  upon  Salisbury  in  1608  He  ex- 
hibited great  hnanc  ml  skill,  reduc  ing  the  public 
debt  and  attempting  to  restrain  James's  extrava- 
gance He  greatly  increased  customs  duties  with- 
out the  consent  of  Parliament  and  began  the  ruin- 
ous Stuart  pohc  j  of  attempting  to  circumvent  Par- 
liament in  securing  revenue  His  proposed  Great 
Contract  with  Parliament,  by  whic  h  James  would 
receive  a  settled  income  in  return  for  abandoning 
his  feudal  revenues  and  assumed  rights  of  imposi- 
tion, failed  of  ac  c  eptance  In  foreign  affairs  Salis- 
bury attempted  to  maintain  a  balance  of  power  be- 
tween France  and  Spam  After  1604  he  received  a 
pension  from  Spain,  but  his  hope  that  England 
might  lead  a  Protestant  alliance  led  him  to  support 
tho  marriage  of  James's  daughter  to  the  elector 
palatine  (1612)  In  his  latter  years  Salisbury 

Elanned  and  had  built  the  great  Jacobean  mansion, 
[at field  House,  which  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  family 

Salisbury  (sc">lz'-)  or  New  Sarum  (sar'um),  munic- 
ipal borough  (1931  pop  26,460,  1947  estimated 
pop  30,970),  county  town  of  Wiltshire,  England 
It  originated  with  the  transfer  of  the  bishopric  from 
OLD  SARUM  m  1220  Squares  or  "checkers"  are 
characteristic  of  the  regular  plan  of  the  city  The 
great  <  athedral,  a  splendid  example  of  Early  Eng- 
lish architectuie  with  the  highest  spire  in  England 
(404  ft ),  was  built  mainly  between  1220  and  1260. 
some  of  the  niateiials  being  brought  from  the  razed 
cathedral  of  Old  Sarum  The  13th-century  palace 
of  the  bishops.,  the  churches  of  St  Martin,  St  Ed- 
mund (13th  cent  ),  and  St  Thomas  (13th  cent ), 
the  Blackmore  Museum,  old  hospitals  and  inns, 
Audley  House  (15th  cent ),  and  the  Salisbury  and 
South  Wiltshne  Museum  are  of  interest  The  city 
is  the  Melchester  of  Thomas  Hardy's  Wessex 
novels 

Salisbury  (s61z'-),  city  (pop  69,049),  capital  of 
Southern  Rhodesia,  founded  1890  It  is  conncc  ted 


1742 

by  rail  to  Lusaka,  the  capital  of  Northern  Rhodesia, 
and  to  Boira  on  the  coast  of  Mozambique  Textiles 
are  manufactured  Gold  and  chrome  are  mined 
near  by 

Salisbury  1  Resort  town  (pop  3,030),  extreme  NW 
Conn.,  in  the  Tacomcs,  settled  e  1720,  me  1741 
BBAK  MOUNTAIN  is  in  tho  town,  which  includes  tho 
villages  Ore  Hill,  Lime  Rock,  LAKEVILLE,  Salis- 
bury ,  and  Tacomc  The  hills  surrounding  the  vil- 
lage of  Sahsbuiy  once  yielded  iron  ore  On  the 
broad  mam  street  of  the  village  aie  fine  old  build- 
ings, including  the  town  hall  Salisbury  Sc  hool  for 
bovs  (pieparatorv,  founded  1901)  is  near  by 
2  City  (pop  H.313),  co  seat  of  Wuomico  co  , 
Eastern  Shore,  Md  ,  at  the  head  of  Wicomico  nvei , 
settled  1732  It  is  an  mdustiial  and  shipping  point, 
producing  garments  and  processing  luml>er,  vege- 
tables, meats,  fruits,  dany  goods,  and  sea  foods 
A  state  teacheis  college  is  here  3  Town  (pop 
2,376),  extieme  NK  Mass  ,  N  of  the  Mornmack, 
settled  1638,  me  1640  It  includes  tho  resort 
Salisbury  Beach  There  arc  several  17th-century 
buildings  in  the  town  4  City  (pop  1,759),  N  central 
Mo  ,  W  of  Mobeilv,  in  a  coal  and  farm  area,  set- 
tled 1877,  me  1891  5  City  (pop  19,037),  co  seat 
of  Rowan  co  ,  W  central  N  C  ,  NNE  of  Chai  lotto, 
in  the  piedmont,  settled  1751,  me  1753  It  is  a 
textile-mill  city  with  granite  quanies  near  by  A 
national  cemetery,  Catawba  College  (coeduca- 
tional, 1851),  and  Livingstone  College  (Nogio, 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion,  coeducational,  1879) 

Salisbury  Plain,  chalk  plateau  of  undulating,  mostly 
barren  highland,  300  sq  mi  ,  Wiltshire.  England, 
NW  of  Sahsbuiy  It  is  noted  chiefly  as  the  site  of 
ancient  monuments,  of  which  STONEHENGE  is  tho 
most  famous  Tho  area  is  an  important  tiammg 
giound  for  the  Biitish  army 

Sahshan  (sa'llshun,  &&'-),  linguistic  stock  of  North 
American  Indians  of  tho  NW  Lnited  States  and 
British  Columbia  It  includes  such  tribes  as  the 
Flathead,  the  Pend  d'Oroille,  the  Okanogan,  the 
Puyallup,  the  Nisqualh,  the  Spokan,  the  Colville, 
the  Coeur  d'Alcne,  the  Bella  Coola,  the  Clallam 
and  Shuswap  See  ALGONWUIAN  and  LANGUAGE 
(table) 

Salish  Indians'  see  FLVTHEAD  INDIA  vs 

saliva  (sull'vu).  alkaline  digestive  fluid  secreted  by 
the  sahvaiy  glands  (sji'llv^rc")  The  saliva  bathes 
the  mouth,  keeping  it  moist,  and  softens  the  food 
m  the  oral  cavity  It  is  produced  chiefly  by  the 
three  pans  of  salivary  glands  known  as  the  parotid 
glands  (found  just  below  and  in  front  of  the  oar), 
the  submaxillar>  (below  the  jaw),  and  the  sublm- 
gual  (beneath  the  tongue)  Ducts  catry  the  secre- 
tion into  the  mouth  cavitv  Othei  small  glands  in 
the  mouth  region  also  add  to  the  secretion  of  saliva 
The  digestive  feiment  (ptyalm)  contained  m  the 
saliva  converts  start  h  to  sugar,  thus  beginning  tho 
process  of  digestion  The  flow  of  saliv  a  is  me  i cased 
when  stimulated  by  the  piesence  of  food  A  lack  of 
salivary  flow  from  a  gland  may  be  caused  by  the 
formation  of  a  calculus  which  bloc  ks  the  clue  t 

Salkhat,  Sv  ria   bee  SALCAH 

Sallai  (sal'al  [Heb  .-exaltation]  1  Man  who  re- 
turned from  the  Exilo  Neh  118  2  Same  as 
SALLU  1 

Sallee,  French  Morocco   see  SAL<O 

Salhsaw  (sa'ils6),  city  (pop  2,140),  co  seat  of 
Sequoyah  co  ,  E  Okla  ,  m  a  hillv  region  near 
Arkansas,  founded  c  1886  It  is  the  center  of  a 
rich  farm  district 

Sallu  (sal'Q)  (Hob  .^exaltation]  1  One  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  Neh  12  7  Sallai  Neh. 
12  20  2  Benjarnite  1  Chron  9  7,  Neh  11  7 

Sallust  (Cams  Sallustius  Crispus)  (sa'lust),  86B  C  - 
c  34  B  C  ,  Roman  historian  He  was  tribune  of  the 
people  (51  B  C  )  and  praetor  (46  B  C  )  He  was 

Sected  from  the  senate  ostensibly  for  adultery  (50 
C1  ),  but  more  probabl>  because  of  his  partisan- 
ship for  Caesar  He  served  with  Caesar  after  his 
praetorship  and  was  his  governor  in  Numidia,  he 
was  subsequently  accused  of  onru  hing  himself  from 
the  province  His  principal  work  is  the  Bellum 
CatiliTumum  or  Catihna,  on  tho  conspiracy  of 
CATILINE  Salluat's  account  of  the  Jugurthme  war, 
Bellum  J  ugurtkinum  or  Jugurtha,  is  of  little  value 
as  history  Sallust's  historj  of  Rome  is  extant  only 
in  fragments,  it  probably  covered  the  period  78 
B  C  -66  B  C.  There  are  also  two  letters,  in  rhe- 
toric al  st>  le,  from  Sallust  to  Caesar  As  a  historian 
Sallust  was  inaccurate  and  strongly  biased,  but  he 
was  important  as  one  of  the  first  to  write  historical 
monographs,  dealing  with  sharply  limited  events 
and  periods  His  stjle  is  consciously  archaizing 
and  strained,  but  is  distinguished  by  its  terseness 
and  directness  His  charac  ter  sketches  are  particu- 
larly impressive  and  vivid,  and  hut  work  has  found 
as  many  imitators  as  c  ntic  3 

Salma  (sal'mu),  variant  of  SALMON  1 

Salmasius,  Claudius  (kld'dCus  salma'shus),  1588- 
1653,  I1  tench  humanist  and  philologist  He  is 
known  in  French  as  Claude  de  Saumaisc  Taught 
Latin  and  Greek  by  his  father,  he  later  studied  law, 
theology,  Hebrew,  Arabic ,  and  Persian  Commenc- 
ing a  law  career  at  Dijon  m  1610,  h©  turned  to  his 
studies  when  his  Protestantism,  embraced  as  a 
student  in  Pans,  impeded  advancement  In  1631 


lie  was  called  to  the  Univ  of  Leiden  to  succeed 
Joseph  Scaliger  and  glorify  it  with  his  name  and 
writings  Supporting  the  Stuarts,  he  wrote  Defon- 
«to  regw  pro  Carlo  I  (1649),  upholding  the  divine 
right  of  monarchy,  which  brought  a  dissenting  re- 
ply from  John  Milton  In  1650-61  Salmasius  was 
patronized  in  Stockholm  by  Queen  Christina  Ho 
is  remembered  for  his  discovery  (1606)  of  tho 
Greek  anthology  of  Cephalas  at  Heidelberg,  an  im- 
portant commentary  on  Pliny  (1629),  and  De  lin- 
gua heUematica  (1643)  Vain  and  pompous,  he  left 
over  80  lx>oks,  full  of  learning  but  often  hastily 
written  and  poorly  oigamzed 
Salmer6n  y  Alonso,  Nicolas  (nckolas'  s  ilmardn'  & 
alon'so),  1838-1908,  Spanish  statesman  and  philos- 
opher A  professor  at  Oviodo  and  Madrid  universi- 
ties and  a  convinced  republican,  he  became,  alter 
the  expulsion  of  Isabella  II  (1868),  a  member  of 
tho  revolutionary  junta,  of  the  constituent  assem- 
bly (1869),  and  of  the  Cortes  (1871)  After  Ama- 
dous' abdu  ation,  he  was  minister  of  justu  e  and  flien 
president  of  the  republic  (1873)  Ho  restoied  some 
order,  but  was  unable  to  handle  tho  confused  politi- 
cal situation  and  soon  resigned  He  opposed 
Pavia's  coup  d'etat  and  fled  to  Pans  after  the  ies- 
toration  of  Alfonso  XII  Returning  to  Spam  in 
1881,  he  regained  (1884)  his  chair  of  philosophy  at 
Madad  and  was  reolocted  (1886)  to  the  Cortes, 
wheie  he  led  tho  federalist  republicans 
Salminen,  Sally  (sal'lf-  sal'mlnon),  1906-,  Finnish 
novelist  While  working  m  Massachusetts  as  a 
housemaid  for  a  wealthy  family  she  entered  her 
first  novel.  Katnna  (1936,  Erig  tr  ,  1937),  in  a 
Finnish-Swedish  literal  y  competition,  in  which  it 
won  hist  prize  This  stoiy  in  Swedish  about  tho 
author's  native  Aland  Islands  bee  amo  an  inter- 
national best  seller  Other  novels  aio  Mariana 
(1930,  Eng  tr  ,  1940)  and  New  Lands  (1945) 
Salmon  (s&l'mnn)  1  Father  of  Boaz  Ruth  4  20, 
Mat  15,  Luke  3  32  Salma  1  Chron  211,51,54 
2  Place,  probably  the  same  as  ZALMON  2 
Salmon  (sa'nmn),  city  (pop  2,439),  co  seat  of 
Lemhi  co  ,  L  Idaho,  at  the  c  onfluenc  e  of  the  Salmon 
and  Lc'inhi  livers  near  tho  Mont  line  Tho  site  was 
visited  by  Lewis  and  Clark  With  tho  discovoiy  of 
gold  m  the  area  (1866),  Salmon  City  was  founded 
(1867)  as  a  supply  center  Latei  it  was  a  distribut- 
ing point  for  mining,  lumbenng,  and  agriculture 
A  Fedeial  fish  hatchc'iy  and  tho  headquarters  foi 
Salmon  National  1'oiest  aie  hoio 
Salmon,  river,  c  425  mi  long,  rising  m  many  branc  lies 
in  contra!  Idaho,  in  the  Sawtooth  and  tho  Salmon 
Rivor  Mts  It  flows  noithcast  and  is  joined,  at  Sal- 
mon, b>  the  Lemhi,  after  which  it  flows  west  and  is 
joined  by  the  Middle  Foi  k  arid  the  South  Fork, 
then  goes  noith  to  join  $he  Snake  The  canyon  ol 
the  river  thieads  through  a  wilderness  preserve 
The  river  itself  has  a  large  salmon  run,  whic  h  ih  un- 
hshed  In  1935  a  pai  tv  sponsored  by  the  National 
Geographic  Societv  exploiod  the  canyon  See  R  G 
Bailey,  The  Riotr  of  Vo  Heturn  the  Salmon  (1<)35) 
salmon  (sa'mun),  maimo  fish  of  tho  N  Atlantic  and 
the  N  Pacific  which  breeds  m  fiesh  watoi  The 
Atlantic  salmon,  gonus  Salrno,  piovided  a  plentiful 
souice  of  food  for  the  Indians  and  colonists  Pollu- 
tion of  waters,  erection  of  dams,  and  overhshmg 
have  neailv  exterminated  it  Some  lemam  in 
European  rivers  and  in  rivers  of  Maine  and  E  Can- 
ada, and  larger  quantities  are  caught  near  Labra- 
dor Pacific  coast  salmon,  genus  Oniorhunchu-j,  are 
taken  from  Monterey,  Calif  ,  to  Nome,  Alaska  Tho 
chief  canning  aieas  aio  near  tho  regions  of  abun- 
dance on  the  Columbia  river  and  Pugot  Sound  and 
in  Alaska,  Biitish  Columbia,  Sibeiia,  and  N  Japan 
Alaska  furnishes  over  half  the  woild's  supply  of 
canned  salmon  There  are  five  common  spocios  of 
Pac  me  salmon  The  Chinook  (or  qumnat  or  king) 
salmon,  which  aveiages  about  20  Ib  and  some- 
times reaches  100  Ib  ,  is  the  chief  salmon  of  the 
Columbia  and  Sacramento  nvei  s  and  the  most  im- 
portant commercially  It  is  marketed  fresh, 
smoked,  and  canned  The  rod  (or  sockeye  or  blue- 
bac  k)  salmon  forms  the  bulk  of  the  c  aimed  salmon. 
Also  valuable  commercially  are  tho  pink  or  hump- 
bac  keel  salmon  and  the  silver  or  coho  salmon  The 
chum,  keta,  or  dog  salmon  flesh  is  better  frozen, 
salted,  or  smoked  than  canned  When  leady  to 
spawn,  salmon  migrate  from  the  ocean,  each  species 
seeking  the  region  wheie  it  hatched  Those  which 
journey  far  to  headwater  streams  ariive  battered 
and  exhausted,  having  fought  their  way  against  tho 
current  over  rapids  and  falls,  past  a  gauntlet  of 
fishermen  arid  hungry  animals  The  Pacific  salmon 
die  Boon  after  the  oggs  arc  laid  and  feitihzod,  but 
the  Atlantic  salmon  return  to  the  sea  In  some 
species  the  young  descend  to  the  sea  immediately 
after  hatching,  others  remain  in  fresh  water  from 
one  to  three  yoais  They  feed  in  salt  water  for  a 
period  of  one  to  nine  years  before  seeking  the  fresh- 
water breeding  grounds  Some  salmon  are  land- 
locked in  northern  lakes 

Salmone  (salmd'ne),  capo  on  the  eastern  point  of 
Crete  It  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Paul's 
vo>  age  to  Rome  Acts  27  7. 

Salmoneus  (salmo'npus,  -nua),  in  Greek  legend,  son 
of  Aeolus  and  brother  of  Sisyphus  He  was  founder 
and  king  of  Salmone  in  Ehs  Posing  as  Zous'  equal, 
ho  demanded  sacrifices  and  with  flaring  torches 
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imitated  lightning  Zeus  destroyed  him  and  his 
city  with  a  thundei  bolt 

Salmon  Fail*  River,  rising  in  lakes  around  the  Mame- 
N  H  border  and  flowing  south-southeast,  forming 
the  border  It  enters  the  Atlantic  at  Portsmouth 
Harbor  Its  lower  course  is  known  as  the  Pisea- 
taqua 

Salmon  River  Mountains,  Central  Idaho,  between 
the  Sawtooth  Mta  to  the  south  and  the  Bitterroot 
Range  to  the  northeast  Twin  Peaks  reach  a  height 
of  10,328  ft  The  Middle  Fork  and  the  East  Fork 
of  the  Salmon  river  bracket  the  Salmon  River 
Range  of  the  Salmon  River  Mts 
Salome  (sulo'me)  [from  Hob  .-peace]  1  Daughter 
of  Herod  Philip  and  Herodias  She  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  daughter  who  danced  for  the  head 
of  John  the  Baptist  Mark  0  10-28  This  i«  the 
subject  of  a  poem  Salomt  by  Oscar  Wilde,  set  to 
music  as  a  one-act  opera  by  Richard  Strauss 
(Diesdeu,  1905)  2  One  of  the  women  who  minis- 
tered to  Jesus,  who  beheld  his  crucifixion,  and  who 
brought  offerings  to  his  tomb  Mark  1640,  16  1 
Salome  Alexandra  sec  MACCAIIKES,  Jewish  family 
Salomon,  Haym,  1740-85,  Ameru  an  Revolutionary 
patriot  and  financier,  b  Leszno,  Poland  He  aided 
Robert  Morris  in  securing  foreign  and  domestic 
loans,  and  his  pledging  of  his  own  banking  fortune, 
the  personal  risks  he  took,  and  the  taxing  work  he 
did  to  promote  the  patriotic  caune  demonstrated 
that  a  man  could  be  a  hero  in  the  countinghouso  as 
well  as  on  the  battlefield  See  biogiaphy  by  C  10 
Russell  (1930) 

Salona  (sulcVnu),  Latin  Salonae,  ancient  city  of 
Dalmatia  A  port  on  the  Adnatic,  it  was  used  as  a 
base  for  Roman  conquest  and  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  and  capital  of  Illyncum  The  busy  <om- 
mercial  city  gamed  prestige  when  Diocletian  on  re- 
tiring built  a  magnificent  palace  near  by  after  A  D 
305  Sulona  became  an  episcopal  see  in  the  4th 
cent  ,  but  in  the  7th  cent  the  people  fled  before  in- 
vaders and  transfoimed  Diocletian's  palate  into 
the  <itv  of  Spalato  (now  Split,  Yugoslavia)  Salona 
was  destroyed 

Saloruca,  Salonika  (both  salunf'ku,  sulo'nTku),  or 
Salomki  (salWke),  Or  Thfsaalomke  or  Thevsa- 
Inntki  (both  th^'Vilono'ke),  c  itv  (pop  22b,147), 
NR,  Gieoc  e,  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Salotuca, 
an  inlet  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  and  nt  the  neck  ol  the 
Chalc  idue  Peninsula  It  is  the  set  ond  largest  city 
of  Grce<e,  a  major  port,  and  the.  center  of  an  in- 
dustrial district  produ<  m«  textiles,  cigarettes, 
leather  goods,  and  mac  lime  tcx>ls  The  port  trades 
in  wheat,  cotton,  silk  cocoons,  vegetables,  tobacco, 
and  livestock  Salomca  also  is  a  road  and  air  tians- 
portation  (  enter,  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  Greek 
Macedonia,  and  the  seat  of  a  university  (opened 
192t>)  The  city  WHS  founded  (  315BC  by  Cassnn- 
der,  king  of  Macedon,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the 
older  Therma,  and  was  named  Thessnlomkc  in 
honor  of  his  wife,  a  half  sister  of  Alexander  the 
Great  In  IK.  BC  it  became  the  capital  of  the 
Hornan  piovime  of  Macedonia  It  eujoved  great 
prosperity  under  the  Romans  and  was  second  only 
to  Constantinople  under  tlie  Byzantine  Empire 
The  c  itv  hud,  from  early  times,  a  large  Jewish  col- 
ony ,  and  it  was  \n  early  (  hnstian  diocese  St 
Paul  addressed  his  two  epistles  to  the  TmssMON- 
IANS  to  his  (onveits  here  The  Jewish  population 
was  greatly  in<  rcased  in  the  Kite  L5th  and  early 
loth  cent  by  the  influx  of  Spanish-Jewish  refugees 
The  massacre  (^  D  WO)  of  the  rebellious  citi/ens 
of  Salome  a  by  order  of  THI  ODOSITJH  I  led  to  the 
ernpeior's  excommunication  and  repentance  The 
( ity  was  oc  <  upied  by  t  tie  Si«  aeons  in  904  and  by  the 
Normans  of  Sicily  in  118/3  When  in  1204  the 
leaders  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  created  a  Latin  em- 
pire (see  CoNSTANiiNoi'ii-,  LVTIN  LMPIHF  01 ),  the 
kingdom  of  Tlicssalomca,  comprising  most  of  N 
and  central  Greece,  was  its  largest  fief  It  was 
given  to  Boniface,  marquis  of  \Iontfeirut,  but  it 
was  seized  in  1222  by  the  Greek  despot  of  Kpuus. 
who  had  himself  proclaimed  emperor  The  king- 
dom fell  into  anarc  by  in  the  struggle  between  the 
Greek  rulers  of  Kpnus  and  the  Greek  emperors  of 
Nicaea  In  1246  the  city  fell  to  the  Nicaenns,  who 
in  1201  were  to  ichtore  the  Byjjuntinc  Km  pi  re 
Conquered  by  Sultan  Murad  I  in  1387,  Salomca 
was  restoied  to  the  Byzantines  in  1405,  was  bought 
by  Venice  in  1423,  and  was  again  c  onqueted  by  the 
Turks  under  Murad  II  in  14 10  From  then  until 
its  recouquest  (1912)  b\  the  Greeks  in  tho  Balkan 
Wai  a,  Salomca  remained  under  Ottoman  rule  In 
the  First  World  War  the  Allies  landed  (1915)  at 
Salomca,  thus  beginning  the  Salomca  campaigns 
(see  separate  article),  and  in  19l(>  VENJZKLOH  set  up 
here  his  pio-Alhed  provisional  go  vein  men  t  of 
Greece  Salomca  suffered  considerable  damage  in 
the  Second  World  War  The  c  itv  is  famous  for  its 
many  fine  churches,  notably  those  of  Hagia  Sophia, 
with  notable  mosaics,  of  St  George,  and  of  St 
Demetrius  Among  its  ancient  rums  is  the  tri- 
umphal arch  of  Emperor  Constantino 
Salonica  campaigns.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  First 
World  War,  Greece  remained  neutral  When  the 
pro-Allied  government  of  VKNIZELOS  fell  m  1915 
because  of  its  intention  to  enter  the  war  on  the 
Allied  side,  the  Mhos  landed  (Dec  ,  1915)  a  force 
under  the  French  general  Maw  ice  Sarrail  at  Salon- 
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ica  and  began  a  "peaceful  blockade"  of  Greece 
Their  object  was  to  relieve  Serbia  and  to  maintain 
a  foothold  in  the  BalkatiH  by  bringing  Greoc «  into 
the  war  King  CONHTANTINB  proved  obdurate,  and 
the  Allies  fostered  the  establishment  (1910)  of  a 
nval  Greek  government,  headed  by  Vemzelos,  at 
Salonica  The  Vemzolos  government  declared  war 
on  the  Central  Powers,  and  in  June,  1917,  after  the 
Allies  had  begun  to  invade  central  Greece,  Con- 
stantme  abdicated  and  Greece  formally  joined  the 
Allies  In  the  meantime,  the  Ma<  edoman  front  had 
stabilized  after  several  unsuccessful  Allied  offen- 
sives against  the  Bulgarian,  Turkish,  and  German 
forces  facing  them  Bitolj  was  taken  (Nov  ,  1916), 
but  the  battle  of  the  Vardar  (May,  1917)  was  in- 
conclusive Tho  Allies  were  hampered  by  fru  tion 
among  their  commanders,  by  the  insecure  status  of 
Greece,  and  by  the  malaria  which  wrought  havoc 
among  their  forces  In  1918,  however,  huge  rein- 
forcements were  brought  to  Salomca  Gen  Fran- 
chet  d'Esperev  took  command,  and  in  September 
the  Allies  began  their  northward  advanc  e  along  the 
entire  front  in  an  uninterrupted  offensive  Bul- 
garia capitulated  on  Sept  30,  Serbia  was  rec  ovcred 
by  Nov  1,  and  on  Nov  10  Rumania  was  in  Allied 
hands  The  armistice  of  Nov  11,  1918,  ended  the 
campaign 

Salonika  or  Salomki,  Greece  seo  SALONICA 

Salop,  county,  England  see  SHKOPBHIHE 

salsify   see  GOATSBEAHD 

Salsomaggiore  (saPsorndcl-jo'ra),  town  (pop  7,751), 
Emilia,  N  Italy,  W  of  Parma  It  is  a  watering 
place  noted  for  its  iodine  saline  waters,  used  for 
rheumatic  and  respiratory  disorders 

Salt,  Sir  Titus,  1803-76,  English  textile  manufac- 
turer and  inventor  He  invented  a  machine  for 
making  worsted  from  coarse  wool  and  a  process  for 
spinning  and  weaving  alpaca  In  1851  he  started  to 
build,  on  the  Aire  river,  extensive  textile  works  and 
a  model  manufacturing  town,  called  Saltaue,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  embody  his  conceptions  of 
ideal  factory  conditions  for  workers 

salt  1  A  common  and  widely  used  substance, 
c  heimc^illy  a  compound  of  the  elements  sodium  and 
chlorine  called  sodium  chloride  It  crystallizes  in 
small  transparent  cubes,  melts  at  about  803°C  , 
is  soluble  in  both  hot  and  cold  water,  and  in  solu- 
tion conduc  tn  a  c  urrent  of  electricity  by  which  it  n 
decomposed  (seo  *  i  xc  TUOLYSIS)  Salt  is  widely 
and  abundantly  distributed  in  nature  It  constituted 
the  greater  part  of  the  matter  dissolved  in  sea 
water,  in  sue  h  large  inland  bodies  of  water  as  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  in  salt 
wells  in  various  parts  of  the  world  It  «  a  constit- 
uent of  animal  fluids,  sue  h  as  urine  and  perspiration 
It  occurs  in  large  deposits  as  rock  salt,  in  the 
United  States  (notably  in  New  York,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Kansas,  Texas,  and  Louisiana)  and  also  in 
Great  Britain,  Trance,  arid  Germany  India  and 
China  also  produce  much  salt  Halt  is  mined  from 
these  deposits  or  is  obtained  by  introducing  water 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  dissolving  the 
salt,  and  then  pumping  the  solution  to  tho  surface, 
where  the  solution  is  evaporated  and  the  salt  crys- 
tallizes out  Salt  is  obtained  also  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  sea  water,  which  is  led  into  shallow  basins 
for  this  purpose  and  allowed  to  stund  The  com- 
pound is  important  in  man}  ways  It  is  the  chief 
souice  of  the  metal  sodium  and  of  its  compounds, 
such  as  baking  soda  and  caustic  soda  It  is  n 
source  uho  of  chlorine  and  some  of  its  c  ompounds, 
notably  hydrocldonc  acid  It  is  employed  in  in- 
dustry in  the  manufacture  of  glasH,  pottery,  dyes 
for  textiles,  and  soap  It  is  used  for  preserving  fish 
and  other  foods,  in  curing  meat,  and  in  making  ice 
cream  It  aids  digestion  by  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  hydrochloric  acid,  wh>«  h  is  a  small  but  es- 
sential part  of  the  animal  digestive  fluid,  and  it  is  an 
extremely  important  part  of  tho  diet  both  of  men 
and  of  animals  Trails  have  been  worn  bv  animals 
seeking  accessible  salt  Men  of  primitive  tribes 
have  traded  their  wives  and  children  into  slavery 
for  salt  See  G  L  Eskew,  Salt,  the  Fifth  Eltment 
( 1 948)  2  In  c  hemistry,  a  aalt  is  any  one  of  a  c  lass  of 
compounds  similar  to  sodium  chloride,  which  con- 
tain some  othei  positive  ion  than  the  hydiogen  ion 
(e  g  ,  that  of  a  metal  or  metallic  radical)  and  some 
other  negative  ion  than  tho  hydroxyl  (OH)  ion 
(eg,  that  of  a  nonmetal  or  nonrnctalhc  radical) 
Salts  that  contain  neither  the  hydrogen  ion  (all 
hydrogen  ions  having  been  replaced)  noi  the  by- 
droxy  1  ion  are  called  normal  salts,  those  containing 
tho  hydrogen  ion  in  addition  to  another  positive  ion 
are  called  acid  salts,  and  thos»o  containing  the 
hydroxyl  ion  (i  e.,  all  the  hydroxyl  ions  of  the  base 
are  riot  replaced),  in  addition  to  some  other  nega- 
tive ion,  are  basic  salts  Salts  arc  named  from  the 
elements  of  which  they  are  composed  and  the  ac  id 
from  which  they  are  derived  A  salt  which  is  com- 
posed of  only  two  elements  has  tho  ending  -ide 
suffixed  to  the  name  of  the  uonmctallic  one  of  its 
constituent  elements  For  example,  the/chemical 
name  for  common  table  salt  is  sodium  chloride 
Other  chlorides,  as  well  as  bromides,  sulphides, 
fluorides,  and  iodides,  are  common  salts  Salts 
made  up  of  more  than  two  elements  and  derived 
from  at  ids  with  names  ending  in  -ic  (as  sulphuric 
acid)  have  the  ending  -ate,  e  g  ,  as  ui  carbonate, 
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chlorate,  nitrate,  phosphate,  silicate,  and  sulphate. 
Salts  derived  from  -QUJJ  acids  receive  the  ending 
-ite  Salts  are  widely  used  m  industry,  medic  me, 
tho  arts,  and  agriculture,  for  various  reasons - 
for  some  special  property  of  a  specific1  salt,  e  g  ,  its 
color,  solubility,  or  insolubility,  as  a  source  for 
some  other  element,  e  g  ,  sodium  or  chlorine,  and 
for  the  ions  which  the  soluble  sal tsyiol<  I  m  solution 
Salta  (bal'ta),  eitv  (estimated  pop  42,931),  capital 
of  Salta  prov  ,  NW  Argentina,  founded  1582  It  is 
the  cornmerc  ial  center  of  a  region  rich  in  agi  ic  ul- 
ture,  minerals  (chiefly  oil),  and  forest  products 
Sugar,  tobacco,  grain,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hides  aie 
the  chief  exports  Here  in  1813  Belgrano  defeated 
Spanish  royalists  under  Tristan 
Saltaire,  model  village,  Weat  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  just  W  of  Shipley  It  was  founded  in  1851 
bv  Sir  Titus  SALT  for  the  manufacture  of  alpaca 
Saltcoats,  burgh  (pop  10,173),  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
on  the  Firth  of  Cly  de  and  SW  of  Glasgow  It  is 
now  a  resort,  formerly  it  was  noted  for  its  salt 
produc  tion  and  shipbuilding 

Salten,  Felix  (fft'llks  zil'tun),  1869-1945,  Austrian 
novelist  He  was  first  a  journalist  and  dramatic 
critic  lie  won  a  wide  public  in  the  United  States 
with  his  delightful  animal  stones  Bambi  (1923, 
Eng  tr  ,  1928),  later  filmed  by  Walt  Disney  (1940), 
and  Fifteen  Itahhits  (1929,  Lug  tr  ,  1930)  He  also 
wrote  The  Hound  of  Florence  (1921 ,  ling  tr  ,  1930) , 
The  Good  Comrades  (1930,  Eng  tr  ,  1942),  and 
Flonan,  the  Emperor's  Stallion  (1933.  Eng  tr  , 
1934),  filmed  in  1940  Salten,  who  fled  to  Switzer- 
land when  the  Nazis  invaded  Austria,  died  ui  that 
country 

Salter,  Sir  James  Arthur,  1881-,  English  economist 
He  has  filled  many  government  posts  as  an  au- 
thority on  transport  and  shipping  problems,  has 
worked  for  soc  ial  welfare,  and  is  noted  as  an  inter- 
nationalist Sir  Aithur's  activities  have  included 
service  in  the  League  of  Nations  and  a  professor- 
ship at  Oxford  He  became  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1937  His  books  include  Allied  Shipping 
Control  (1921),  The  Framework  of  an  Ordered 
Society  (19  43),  and  Personality  in  Politics  (1947) 
salt  glaze,  in  pottery,  a  finish  produced  in  an  open- 
flame  kiln  by  adding  salt  to  the  file  This  tech- 
nique, developed  in  Geimanv  in  the  15th  cent  ,  has 
been  used  by  many  English  and  Ameiican  potters 
Salt  1 11  o  (salte'yo),  city  (pop  49,430),  capital  of 
Coahuila,  N  Mexico,  founded  1575  Saltillo  is 
built  in  an  alluvial  valley  almost  surrounded  by 
mountains  The  climate  is  temperate  Primarily 
an  agricultural  and  mining  community,  it  is  also  an 
important  rail  center  and  has  some  manufacturing 
— cotton,  woolen,  and  flour  mills,  cottonseed-oil 
plants,  and  engineering  works  Woolen  serapes 
huve  helped  to  make  Saltillo  famous  in  Mexico  and 
among  tourists  Often  a  focal  point  in  wars  and 
insurrections,  Saltillo  was  taken  by  Zac  hary  Tay- 
lor's forces  in  tho  Mexican  War,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  south  was  fought  the  battle  of  BUENI 
VISTA  During  the  Jicnch  mtei  verition  French 
troops  occupied  it  several  timeb 
Salt  Lake  City,  city  (pop  149.9J4),  state  capital, 
and  co  seat  of  Salt  Lake  co  ,  N  central  Utah,  on 
the  Jordan  river,  SE  of  Great  Salt  Lake  arid  at  the 
foot  of  the  Wasutch  Range  bounded  in  1847  by 
Brigham  YOUNO  as  the  capital  of  the  MORMONS,  it 
achieved  greatness  as  the  hub  of  the  Mormon 
economy ,  the  prominence  of  the  gigantic  Temple 
(built  1853-93)  on  Temple  Squaie  at  the  city's 
heart  shows  that  Salt  Lake  City  is  still  eminently 
the  City  of  the  Saints  The  firt>t  Mormon  irrigation 
used  the  water  of  City  Creek,  and  the  city  (called 
Great  Salt  Lake  City  until  1868)  led  in  most  entei- 
pnses  in  Utah  An  outfitting  point  for  California 
overlandcrs  after  1849,  it  was  connected  with  the 
first  transcontinental  tailioad  by  a  line  that  \oung 
had  built  (1869  70)  to  Ogden  and  is  today  a  focal 
point  for  automobile  and  air  traffic  across  the 
United  States  Salt  Lake  City  ships  the  products 
of  a  ru  h  irrigated  region  and  of  many  mines  and  has 
varied  small  industues  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Umv 
of  Utah  (see  UTAH,  UNIVERSITI  ot),  the  College  of 
St  Mary-of-tho-Wasatch  (Catholic,  foi  girls), 
Westmmstei  College  (junior,  Presbyterian,  coedu- 
cational), and  McCune  School  of  Music  and  Art 
l<ort  Douglas,  founded  here  m  1802  as  Camp 
Douglas,  was  particularly  notable  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen  P  E  CONNOR  A  veterans'  hospital 
and  the  state  pnson  are  also  m  Salt  Lake  City  See 
C  D  Hams,  Salt  Lake  City,  a  Regional  Capital 
(1940,  Umv  of  Chicago  dissertation),  Josef 
Muonch,  Sail  Lake  C\tu  (1947.  photographs) 
Salto  (sal'to),  citv  (1941  estimated  pop  46,000), 
capital  of  Salto  dept ,  NW  Uruguay,  on  tho  Uru- 
guay river  Falls  here  interrupt  river  navigation 
In  competition  with  CoNcxmniA,  Argentina,  across 
the  river,  Salto  is  a  thriving  rail  and  shipping  cen- 
ter foi  the  agncultural  products  and  livestock  of 
the  Uruguayan  side  There  is  a  small  lx>atbuildmg 
industry  In  the  environs  are  extensive  orange  and 
tangeime  orchards  as  well  as  vineyards 
Salto n  Sea  (sol 'tun),  body  of  water,  c  30  mi  long 
and  8  to  14  mi  wide,  SE  Calif ,  m  the  IMPERIAL. 
VALLEY  Until  1905  the  area  was  a  salt-covered 
depression  known  as  Salton  Sink  (c  280  ft  below 
soa  level)  At  that  time,  tho  Colorado  river  broke 
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through  an  irrigation  gap  in  its  levee  and  flowed  for 
two  years  into  the  sink  before  it  was  checked 
Water  from  irrigation  systems,  flowing  into  the 
Salton  Sea,  helps  to  counteract  evaporation,  so  that 
its  level  is  receding  with  extreme  slowness  Its  sur- 
face is  c  245  ft  below  sea  level 
Salton  Sink'  see  SALTON  SEA 

Saltonstall,  Sir  Richard  (a&l'tunstdl).  1586-1658. 
early  English  colonist  in  Massachusetts  (1630-31) 
Of  a  prominent  Yorkshire  famil>  (he  was  knighted 
in  1618),  Saltonstall  became  a  member  and  was  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Company  in  1629  With  his  five  children,  he  ac- 
companied John  WINTHROP  (1588-1649)  to  Amer- 
ica in  1630  and  was  a  founder  of  Watertown, 
Mass  ,  but  returned  to  England  in  Ib31  There  he 
helped  secure  the  grant  at  the  mouth  of  the  Con- 
necticut which  led  to  the  settlement  of  Say  brook 
saltpeter  or  niter  (nl'tur),  naturalh  occurring  form 
of  a  white  crystalline  substance,  potassium  nitrate. 
a  compound  of  potassium  and  the  nitrate  radical 
(NO-,),  melting  at  334°C  and  decomposing  at 
400°C  It  occurs  widely  distributed  m  parts  of 
Asia.,  Europe,  and  the  United  States  (Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Virginia)  It  is 
prepared  commercially  by  treating  sodium  nitrate 
with  potassium  chloride  It  is  extensively  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  explosives  (especially  gun- 
powder), fireworks,  and  matches,  as  a  preservative 
in  foods  (especially  meats),  and  in  medic  me  Chile 
saltpeter  (natural  sodium  nitrate,  called  in  its 
crude,  impure  state  caliche)  when  pure  is  a  color- 
less, crystalline  substance  It  resembles  ordinary 
saltpeter  in  appearance,  but  it  is  a  compound  of 
sodium  and  the  nitrate  radical,  melting  at  307°C. 
and  decomposing  at  380°C  It  is  called  also  soda 
niter  Chile  saltpeter  occurs  in  large  deposits  in 
South  America  in  Chile,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  Owing 
to  the  abundance  of  the  natural  form,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  prepare  it  artificially  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, it  is,  however,  prepared  synthetically  (see 
NITROOEN  and  NITRIC  A<  ID)  Tho  pure  sodium 
nitrate  is  obtained  by  separation  from  the  impuri- 
ties It  is  much  used  in  making  potassium  nitrate, 
fertilizers,  and  explosives  and  in  the  preparation  of 
nitric  acid 

Salt  River  Valley,  irrigated  region  about  the  lower 
course  of  the  Salt  river,  which  rises  m  mountain 
streams  near  the  Mogollon  Rim  and  flows  west- 
southwest  to  join  the  Gila  in.  S  central  At  izona  Its 
chief  tributary  is  the  VERDE  Indians  used  Salt 
river  for  irrigation  man>  centuries  ago  American 
settlers  commenced  irngated  farming  about  1867, 
and  at  Mesa  the  Mormons  used  (1878)  some  of  the 
old  Indian  canals  In  1905  began  the  Salt  river 
project,  the  first  large  undertaking  under  the 
Federal  reclamation  act  Roosevelt  Dam  (c  280  ft 
high,  of  masonr*)  was  built  (1906-11)  in  a  can>on 
80  mi  E  of  Phoenix  Other  dams  were  later  built  to 
supply  water  and  power — the  Horse  Mesa  (1924- 
27),  the  Mormon  Flat  (1923-25),  and  the  Stewart 
Mountain  (1928-30)  in  the  Salt  and  the  Bartlett 
(1936-39)  m  the  Verde,  besides  the  Granite  Reef 
Diversion  Dam  (1906-8)  and  the  Cave  Creek 
Flood  Control  Dam  (1922-23)  The  region  is  richly 
productive  of  lettuce,  melons,  and  other  truck, 
citrus  fruits,  dates,  alfalfa,  and  other  crops  The 
sun-pervaded  c  hmate  makes  the  region  a  winter  re- 
sort The  metropolis  of  the  Salt  river  project  is 
Phoenix,  and  other  cities  are  Mesa,  Glen  dale, 
Tempe,  Tolleson,  and  (.'handler 
Saltsburg,  residential  borough  (pop  1,097),  SW  Pa  , 

ENE  of  Pittsburgh,  laid  out  1817,  me   1838 
Saltus,  Edgar  Evertson  (so  It  us),  1858-1921,  Ameri- 
can author,  b.  New  York  city,  studied  at  Yale  and 
in   Pans   and   Heidelberg,   grad    Columbia   Law 
School,  1880    After  writing  a  study  of  Balzac  and 

two  books  on " 

speri          „  ..._   .  

His  novels  include  Mr  Jncoul'e  Misadventure 
(1887),  The  Truth  about  Tnatrem  Vanck  (1888), 
and  The  Pace  That  K-dle  (1889)  Imperial  Purple 
(1892),  a  history  of  the  Roman  emperors,  best  dis- 
plays his  unusual  style 

Saltville,  town  (pop  2,650)  extreme  SW  Va.,  in  the 
Holston  river  valley  SW  of  Marion,  land  patented 
1763,  me  1894  Saltmakmg  began  in  1788.  The 
saltworks  wero  taken  by  Federal  forces  in  Dec  , 
1864,  and  destroyed  but  were  later  reestablished 
Saltykov,  Mikhail  Evgrafovich  (mgkhuyeT  ylvgra'- 
fuvich  stiltfkdf'),  pseud  of  Nikolai  Ergrafovich 
Shchadnn  (shchc'dren'),  1826-89,  Russian  novelist 
and  fabulist  He  wrote  m  satirical  vein,  attacking 
directly  or  in  Aesopic  language  such  figures  as 
government  officials,  greedy  capitalists,  and  back- 
ward landowners  His  Fable*  (1885)  are  available 
m  English  (1931),  as  is  his  masterpiece,  The 
Golmlyov  Family  (1876,  Eng  tr  ,  1917),  a  study  of 
decaying  gentry  See  Nikander  Strelsky,  Saltykov 
and  the  Ruiman  Squire  (1940). 
Salu  (sa'lfi),  father  of  ZIMHI  2  Num  25  14 
Saluafata  (salooufa'tu),  American  naval  station, 
Upolu  island,  Western  Samoa,  on  Saluafata  harbor 
on  the  northeast  coast 

Saluda  (suldo'du),  town  (pop    1,516),  co    seat  of 
Saluda  co.,  W  8  C  ,  W  of  Columbia  and  8E  of 
Greenwood,  in  a  diversified  farming  area 
Saluda,  river  rising  in  W  South  Carolina  in  the  Blue 


books  on  philosophy  he  turned  to  fiction, 
'lahzmg  in  violent  plots  and  lavish  descriptions 
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Ridge  and  flowing  southeast  across  the  piedmont 
to  the  Broad  River  (with  which  it  forma  the  Con- 
garee)  near  Columbia    Above  Columbia  the  nver 
is  dammed  by  the  huge  earthen  Saluda  (or  Dreher 
Shoals)    Dam    (1930)    to    form    Lake    Murray 
Buzzard  Roost  Dam,  forming  Lake  Greenwood,  is 
also  m  the  Saluda 
Salut,  ties  du   see  f I,KS  DU  SALUT 
Stlurzo  fcalftt'tfld),  town  (pop  10,443),  Piedmont, 
NW  Italy    From  the  12th  to  the  16th  cent,  it  was 
the  capital  of  a  marqmsate  by  the  same  name, 
which  included  several  other  communes     After 
being  occupied  several  times  by  France,  it  passed 
to  the  house  of  Savoy  in  1601    There  are  rums  of  a 
castle  and  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  with  sculp- 
tured tombs  of  the  marquises 
Salvador  (sal'vudAr,  Span    salvadhdr')  or  £1  Sal- 
vador, republic   (13,176  aq    mi  ,   1946  estimated 
pop    2,018,895),  Central  America     The  capital  is 
SAN  S\LV\DOR     The  country  is  bounded  on  the 
southwest  bv  the  Pacific,  on  the  west  by  Guate- 
mala, and  on  the  northeast  by  Honduras     With 
the  exception  of  Haiti,  Salvador  is  the  smallest 
and  most  densely  populated  of  the  Latin  American 
countries     Homogeneity  of  population  (about  80 
percent  ladino,  less  than  20  percent  Indian)  and 
uniformity  of  terrain  have  contiibutod  to  agricul- 
tural prosperity     From  west  to  east,  Salvador  is 
broken  by  two  roughly  parallel  volcanic  ranges, 
which  reach  altitudes  of  7,000  ft    The  most  active 
of  its  volcanoes  is  IZALCO  Between  these  ranges  are 
warm  valleys,  such  as  that  of  the   Rio  LEMPA, 
where   savannas   afford   excellent   cattle   grazing 
The  dominant  crop  is  coffee,  which,  because  of  the 
low  elevation  of  the  vallevs  (c  2,000  ft ),  is  planted 
far  up  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  volcanoes,  but 
corn,  the  staple  food,  covers  more  acreage     Com- 
munications   are    good      The    INTER-AMERICAN 
HIOHWAI  extends  the  length  of  the  country,  and 
other  roads  lead  out  from  San  Salvador  to  the  in- 
tenor  and  to  the  coast  at  La  LIBERTAD    The  In- 
ternational   Railways  of    Central    America    con- 
nects La  Uw6N  with  Pueito  Barrios,  in  Guate- 
mala, and  the  Salvador  Railway  links  the  capital 
and    SANTA    ANA    with    ACAJUTLA      Tho    Pacific 
orientation,  the  sparse  native  labor  suppl\,  and  the 
failure  to  find  gold  left  the  conquering  Spanish 
under  Pedro  de  ALVARVDO  with  little  interest  in  the 
region     The  region,  however,  became  a  source  of 
indigo     Throughout  the  colonial  period  Salvador 
was  under  the  captaincy  general  of  Guatemala 
The  declaration  of  independence  fiom  Spain  in 
1821   led  to  a  brief  period  under  the  empire  of 
ITURBIDE,  and  after  its  collapse  Salvador  joined 
the  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  FEDERATION     Salvador 
protested    against    the    continued    dominance   of 
Guatemala  and  under  Francisco  MOKAZAN  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  federal  capital  transfer! ed 
(1831)  to  San  Salvador     After  the  dissolution  of 
the  federation,  the  republic  continued  to  foster  the 
idea  of  a  Central  American  union,  but  there  was 
frequent    interference    from    dictators    of    other 
Central    American    countries — Rafael    CARREHA, 
Justo  Rufino  BARRIOS,  and  Jose  Santos  ZELAYA 
It  was  not  until  the  development  of  coffeegrowing 
in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  cent   that  Salvador 
experienced  a  phenomenal  increase  in  population 
Intense  cultivation  led  to  the  predominance  of 
small,  landed  proprietors     Agricultural  growth  in 
turn  contributed  to  minor  industrial  development, 
especially  in  the  export  of  henequen  bags,  Peruvian 
balsam,  and  sugar    Some  domestic  self-sufficiency 
has  been  attained  in  tobacco,  clothing,  and  liquor 
With  the  collapse  of  coffee  prices  m  1931,  the  in- 
cumbent   administration    was    overthrown    and 
Maximiliano  HERNANDEZ  MARTfNEZ  became  pres- 
ident     His   dictatorship   ended    m    1944      Gen 
Salvador  Castafleda  Castro  was  elected  president 
in  1945     When  he  was  planning  a  constitutional 
change  to  permit  his  reelection,  he  was  ousted  by  an 
army  coup  in  Dec  ,  1 948  Maj  Oscar  Osono,  who  be- 
came head  of  the  governing  j  unta,  won  the  presi- 
dential elections  of   March,    1950    See   M     W 
Williams,    People  and  Politics   of  Latin  America 
(1938);  P  E  James,  Latin  America  (1942),  George 
Wythe,  Industry  in  Latin  America  (1946),   Ralph 
Hancock,  Rainbow  Republic*  (1947) 
Salvador  (siilvaddr').  formerly  Bahia  (baS'u)  or  Sfio 
Salvador  (sa'6),  city  (pop    290,443),   capital  of 
Bahia  state,  E  Brazil,  a  port  on  the  Atlantic  at  the 
entrance  to  Todos  oa  Santoa  Bay    It  is  built  on  a 
penuumla  and  has  two  sections     The  older,  lower 
part,  next  to  the  harbor,  is  the  market  district,  the 
more  modern,  upper  part,  which  is  reached  by 
elevators  and  railways,  contains  government  build- 
ings, attractive  parka,  and  private  residences    The 
city  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Brazil,  having  been 
founded  in  1649  by  Tome  de  Souza    A  bishopric 
was  established  in  1551     Until  1763  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  America 
It  has  a  large  Negro  population    Salvador  is  an 
important  trade  center,  exporting  tobacco,  sugar* 
cacao,  textiles,  hides,  and  industrial  diamonds. 
Processing  of  agricultural  goods  is  the  chief  in- 
dustry.   There  are  many  churches,  including  a 
16th-century  cathedral,  a  university  (with  medical, 
law,  and  engineering  schools),  and  agricultural  in- 
stitutes. There  is  a  military  arsenal  here. 


salvage  (a&l'vlj),  in  maritime  law,  the  compensation 
which  the  owner  must  pay  for  having  his  vessel  or 
cargo  saved  from  peril,  such  aa  shipwreck,  fire,  or 
capture  by  an  enemy  It  is  awarded  only  when  the 
party  making  the  rescue  was  under  no  legal  obliga- 
tion to  do  so  A  claim  ordinarily  is  allowed  if  the 
salvor's  activities  had  some  effect  in  averting  the 
threatened  peril  even  if  they  were  not  indispensa- 
ble In  the  United  States,  at  least,  salvage  is 
granted  for  rescues  made  on  navigable  streams  and 
fakes  as  well  as  on  the  open  sea  Salvage  includes 
a  reward  designed  to  encourage  rescue  operations 
besides  the  pavment  for  the  value  of  the  servic  ee 
In  setting  the  value,  relevant  factors  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  court  include  the  expense  and  hazard 
of  the  rescue  and  the  price  of  the  ship  or  goods 
saved  Salvage  is  distributed  by  the  court  to  the 
owner,  the  master,  and  the  crew  of  the  rescuing 
ship,  usually  according  to  fixed  ratios 
Salvation  Army,  international  organization  for  reli- 
gious and  philanthropic  work,  chiefly  among  those 
who  would  not  ordinarily  come  under  the  influence 
of  Christian  churches  It  was  originated  by 
William  BOOTH,  with  the  able  assistance  of  his 
wife,  Catherine  Booth  Booth,  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter, began  independent  evangelistic  work  in  Corn- 
wall m  1861  In  London  he  first  held  out-of-door 
meetings  in  1865,  tents,  theaters,  and  other  struc- 
tures were  used  to  accommodate  the  crowds  that 
gathered  The  movement  was  known  as  the  East 
London  Revival  Society,  but  shortly  was  c  ailed  the 
Christian  Mission  By  1878,  when  it  was  desig- 
nated the  Salvation  Army  and  organized  along 
military  lines,  evangelists  had  carried  the  activities 
well  beyond  the  original  field,  and  the  new  agency 
for  social  welfare  was  drawing  wide  attention  It 
is  said  that  Booth  was  the  author  of  the  statement, 
"The  Christian  Mission  i«  a  Salvation  Aimy", 
fiom  this  arose  the  titles  and  forms  of  army  or- 
ganization From  the  beginning,  practical  physi- 
cal lelief  accompanied  spititual  ministrations 
Soup  kitchens  came  first  in  a  long  line  of  widely 
vaned  projcc  ts  to  provide  help  of  the  kind  needed 
Although  opposition  had  met  the  workers  at  nearl> 
every  step,  the  value  of  Salvation  Army  services 
had  been  plainly  demonstrated  by  1890,  when 
General  Booth  set  forth  his  plan  of  piocedure  in 
his  book  In  Darkest  England  and  the  Way  Out  The 
Army  took  loot  in  North  Amoi  ica,  Austiaha,  India, 
on  the  European  continent,  and  olsewheio  Lead- 
ers were  trained  for  then  labors  before  being  sent 
out  On  the  death  of  William  Booth,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Bramwell  Booth,  as  general,  but 
in  1929  Biarnwoll  Booth's  removal  was  voted  by 
the  high  council  of  the  Army,  and  Edward  J 
Higgins  was  elected  totliat  post  Salvation  Army 
work  in  the  United  States  dates  fiom  1880,  when 
Commissioner  George  Railton  and  seven  women 
wotkers  from  England  founded  a  branch  m  Penn- 
sylvania In  1904  Evangelme  Booth,  daughter  of 
the  foundei,  was  put  in  command  of  the  woik  in 
the  United  States,  in  1934  she  became  geneial  of 
the  international  Salvation  Army  Eveiy  grade  of 
society  is  lepresented  in  the  ranks  of  the  great 
Army  attacking  the  "foi  tresses  of  8in  "  Its  minis- 
ters are  officeis  and  its  members  aie  soldiers, 
women  have  parity  of  position  and  i  esponsibihty 
with  men  High  commands  may  be  attained  by 
promotion  fiom  lower  offices  Each  countr>  has 
its  divisions  and  its  local  corps,  with  a  commander 
at  the  head  of  all  In  the  United  States  national 
headquarters  are  in  New  York  city,  Ernest  I 
Pugrmre  became  national  commander  in  J944 
International  headquarters  arc  in  London,  Gen 
Albert  W  T  Orsborn  was  elected  geneial  of  the 
whole  Army  in  1946  Officers  are  prepared  in 
training  colleges  for  their  varied  responsibilities 
Though  spiritual  regeneration  is  the  supreme  ob- 
ject in  view,  social  service  is  closely  allied  with  the 
evangelical  efforts  The  Army  operates  settle- 
ments, hotels,  hospitals,  children's  homes,  nurs- 
eries, and  other  such  projects  Support  of  the  vast 
undertakings  in  all  parts  of  the  world  depends 
upon  voluntary  contributions  and  profits  on  the 
sale  of  publications  The  War  Cry  is  the  official 
organ  There  is  no  formal  creed,  acceptance  of 
which  is  required  for  membership,  but  the  beliefs 
are  in  general  in  agreement  with  those  of  the 
Evangelical  churches  The  salvation  of  God  and 
deliverance  from  sin  are  emphasized  In  conduct- 
ing the  meetings  officers  are  allowed  great  freedom 
as  no  form  of  service  is  required,  bands  and  sing- 
ing are  important  features  The  Salvation  Army 
enhanced  its  reputation  by  its  work  with  the 
armed  services  m  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars 
See  also  VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA. 
Salvator  Rosa,  see  ROSA,  SALVATOR. 
Salvemini,  Gaetano  (gaatii'nO  salvam§'ne),  1873-, 
Italian  historian  He  taught  at  the  universities  of 
Messina,  Pisa,  and  Florence  until  he  was  arrested 
(1925)  as  an  anti-Fascist  Leaving  Italy  in  the 
same  year,  he  went  to  London,  He  became 
lecturer  on  history  at  Harvard  Univ.  in  1930  and 
became  a  U  S  citizen  in  1940  Salvemini  wrote 
chiefly  on  recent  and  contemporary  history  HIR 
best-known  works  are  The  Fascist  Dictatorship  in 
Italy  (1928,  in  English)  and  Italian  Fascism  (1938, 
in  English). 
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Salve  Regina  (sal'va  rftjS'nu)  [Latin, -hail,  queen  J, 
prayer  or  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  very  popular  among 
Roman  Catholics     It  is  said,  usually  in  the  ver- 
nacular, after  Low  Mass  and  also,  dunng  part  of 
the  year,  at  Vespers  (in  Latin)  as  an  antiphon.  It 
begins,  "Hail,  holy  queen,  mother  of  mercy." 
Salvi,  Giovanni  Battiata*  see  SASSOFERRATO. 
sal  via-  see  SAGB 

Salvian  (sal'veun),  5th  cent,  Christian  writer  of 
Gaul  His  Latin  name  was  Salvmnus.  He  was  a 
monk  and  priest  of  Lerms  and  became  a  renowned 
preacher  and  teacher  of  rhetoric  Of  his  several 
works  two  treatises  and  nine  letters  are  extant 
De  gubernatione  Dei  [on  the  governance  of  God]  w 
in  eight  books,  of  which  the  first  five  are  Salvian's 
Incomplete  as  it  is,  it  is  a  moving  indictment  of 
contemporary  Roman  and  Gallic  society  and  a  call 
to  true  Christian  living  The  other  woik,  usually 
called  Contra  avantwm  (against  avarice]  is  a  plea 
for  generosity  to  the  Church  See  the  English 
translations  by  E  M.  Sanford  (1930)  and  J.  F. 
O 'Sullivan  (1947) 

Salviati,  Antonio  (iinto'nyo  salvya'tS),  1816-1890?. 
Italian  mosau  worker  and  designer  At  his  school 
in  Murano  he  revived  the  ancient  art  of  making 
Venetian  glass  His  mosaics  are  in  St  Mark's, 
Venice,  the  Pans  Opera,  and  Westminster  and  St. 
Paul's,  London 

Salvini,  Tommaso  (tOm-ma'zo  salvS'ne),  1829-1915, 
Italian  tragedian  He  gained  fame  in  Italy  and 
France  for  his  poi  trayals  of  Alfieri's  Saul,  Voltaire's 
Orosmane,  and  Nitcolmi's  Oedipus  Salvim 
offered  a  wide  ShaHsperian  repertoire  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  but  his  greatest  role  was 
always  Othello  Soe  his  autobiography  (1893). 

Salween  (sftl'wcn'),  Chinese  Lu,  river,  c  1,750  mi 
long,  rising  in  E  Tibet  It  flows  through  Yunnan 
prov  ,  China,  in  deep,  narrow  gorges  parallel  to  the 
Mekong,  Yangtze,  and  Irrawaddv  Descending 
through  the  Shan  State  and  the  Karenm  State  of 
Burma,  it  reaches  the  Gulf  of  Martaban  near  Moul- 
mein  It  19  navigable  only  for  c  75  mi  of  ite  lower 
roaches 

Salyersville  (sM'yurzvKl),  town  (pop  1,254),  co 
seat  of  Magoffi n  co  ,  E  Ky  ,  on  the  LK  king  river 
and  SSW  of  Ashland,  in  a  mountain  valley,  settled 
as  Adamsville,  renamed  1860  It  is  in  an  oil  and 
farm  area 

Salza,  Hermann  von  (fiin  sftl'tsu,  GOT  fun  zal'ts<0, 
d  1239,  grand  master  of  the  TEUTONIC  KNIGHTS, 
( onqueior  of  Prussia,  friend  and  adviser  of  Emper- 
or Frederick  II  In  1226  Duke  Coiirad  of  Masovia 
issued  a  call  for  a  crusade  against  the  heathen 
Prussians,  and  in  the  same  vear  Hermann  von 
Salza  obtained  from  Frederick  II  vast  puvileges 
for  his  order  arid  the  rank  of  a  piince  of  the  empire 
About  1230  Duke  Conrad  gave  the  oider  the  ter- 
ritory of  Chelmno  (Kulm)  and  promised  to  grant  it 
all  further  territory  it  conquered,  but  in  1234 
Hermann  placed  his  conquests  tinder  papal  suze- 
rainty Not  until  1466  did  the  kmge  of  Poland 
succeed  in  restoring  their  suzerainty  over  the 
order  In  1237  Hermann  effected  a  union  with  the 
LIVON-IAN  KNIOHTS  Among  the  towns  founded  by 
him  are  Torun  (Thorn),  Manenwerder,  and 
Elbmg 

Salzburg  (solz'bftrg,  Ger  zalts'b«6rk) ,  autonomous 
province  or  Dundesland  (2,762  sq  mi  ,  pop 
331,615),  W  central  Austria  A  predominantly 
mountainous  region,  it  is  rich  in  minerals,  with 
large  salt  deposits  and  ancient  gold  and  copper 
mines  still  worked  on  a  small  scale  and  some  de- 
posits of  precious  stones  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
HOHE  TAUKHN  There  are  numerous  Alpine  re- 
sorts, Zell  am  See  being  the  moat  famous  Orig- 
inally inhabited  by  Celts,  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans  und  became  part  of  the  province  of 
Noricum  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  its 
history  followed  that  of  its  capital,  Salzburg  (pop 
105,407)  A  Roman  trading  center  named  Juva- 
vum  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Celtic  settlement,  tt 
was  as  early  as  816  the  seat  of  an  archbishop 
Emperor  Rudolf  I  treated  (1278)  its  ecclesiastical 
rulers  princes  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  they 
wielded  their  power  with  extreme  mtoleiance  In 
the  late  15th  cent  the  Jews  were  expelled,  and 
in  1723  some  30,000  Protestants  migrated  to  Prussia 
after  a  period  of  severe  persecution  Secularised 
in  1802,  Salzburg  was  transferred  from  Austria 
to  Bavaria  by  the  Peace  of  Schonbrunn  (1809)  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  awarded  it  (1815)  to  Austria 
Salzburg  is  a  veritable  architectural  gem  Pic- 
turesquely situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Salzach 
rivet ,  it  is  bounded  by  two  steep  hills,  the  Capuzi- 
norberg  (left  bank)  and  the  Mttnchsberg,  on  the 
southern  tip  of  which  is  the  11th-century  fortress 
of  Hohensalzburg  (tight  bank).  The  main  build- 
ings are  in  late  Renaissance  and  German  baroque, 
erected  by  the  splendor-loving  archbishops  in  the 
17th  and  18th  cent  — the  cathedral,  modeled  after 
St  Peter's  in  Rome;  the  Kesidem,  formerly  the 
archiepiscopal  palace,  and  Mirabell  castle,  in  a 
beautiful  formal  garden  The  Caroline- Augusteum 
Museum  houses  a  library  and  collections  of  an- 
tiquities There  is  a  monument  to  Paracelsus,  who 
died  here  in  1541  The  university  (founded  1623) 
was  closed  in  1810  except  for  its  theological  semi- 
nary. Moiart,  Salzburg's  moat  distinguished  son, 
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who  met  scant  recognition  in  his  city  during  his 
stay  there,  w  now  honored  by  an  annual  music  and 
theatrical  festival,  which,  attended  by  celebrities 
and  music  lovers  from  all  over  the  world,  consti- 
tutes an  important  source  of  revenue  The  third 
floor  of  the  house  where  he  was  bom  was  con- 
verted into  a  museum  j  and  there  is  a  commemora- 
tive statue  on  the  quaint  little  Mozart  Platz 
Salzkammergut  (Enlts'ka'murgoot"),  Alpine  resort 
area  in  Upper  Austria,  Styria,  and  Salzburg.Aus- 
tna.  Its  principal  resorts  are  ISCHL,  SANKT  WOUF- 
OANO,  HALLSTATT,  and  Gmunden  (all  in  Upper 
Austria)  and  Altaussee  (Styria)  Among  its  lovely 
mountain  lakes  are  the  Sankt  Wolfgangsee  or  Aber- 
see,  the  Traunsee  or  Gmundnersee,  the  Mondsee, 
ana  the  Kammersee  or  Attersoe  The  Dachstem 
(9,829  ft),  covered  with  glaciers,  is  the  principal 
peak.  The  region  has  been  known  since  antiquity 
for  its  salt  mines 

Samam,  Albert  (albSr'  samS'),  1858-1900,  French 
poet  He  is  often  classed  as  a  symbolist,  though  he 
was  influenced  by  the  Parnassians  and  other 
schools  He  was  one  of  the  founders  (1890)  of  the 
literary  periodical  Mercure  de  France  Samain's 
first  published  collection  was  Au  jardin  de  I'm/ante 
(1893),  which  was  reissued  with  L'Urne  pcncMe  m 
1897  Aux  flanc-s  du  vase  appeared  in  1898,  and 
a  selection  of  his  best  poems,  Le  Chariot  d'or,  in 
1901,  after  his  early  death  from  tuberculosis  A 
poetic  drama,  Polypheme,  was  presented  in  1904 
acid  published  in  1906 

Samar  (sa'mar),  island  (5,050  sq  mi  ,pop  470,678), 
one  of  the  Visayan  Islands,  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  It  is  just  NK  of  Leyte  Iron  is  mined, 
and  nee,  hemp,  and  coconuts  are  grown  Samar 
prov  (5,309  sq  mi  ,  pop  546,306)  comprises 
Samar  and  offshore  islands,  the  capital  is  Catba- 
logan 

Samara,  city,  RSFSR  see  KUIBYSHEV 

Samara  (sumd'ru),  river,  365  mi  long,  SE  European 
RSFSR  It  rises  m  the  foothills  of  the  S  Urals, 
flows  generally  northwest,  and  joins  the  Volga  at 
Kuibyshev,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Samara 
Bend  (see  VOLGA)  Its  lower  course  is  navigable 

Samana  (suma'rSu),  am  tent  city,  central  Palestine, 
in  territory  now  claimed  by  Jordan  It  was  on  a 
hill  c  6  mi  NW  of  Nablus  (Schechem) ,  the  site  is 
now  occupied  by  a  village,  Sebaste  Samaria 
(named  for  Shemer,  who  owned  the  land)  was  built 
by  King  Omri  as  the  capital  of  Israel  m  the  early 
9th  cent  B  C  The  scene  of  the  wickedness  of 
Omn's  son  Ahab  and  Ahab's  wife  Jezobel,  Samaria 
was  considered  a  place  of  iniquity  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets  In  the  expansion  of  Assyria,  Samaria 
fell  in  722  B  C  to  Sargon  The  native  population 
was  deported,  others  were  settled  in  its  place,  and 
the  city  was  made  the  capital  of  an  Assyrian  prov- 
ince 1  Kings  16  23-33.  20  1-21,2  Kings  6  24-33, 
1017-28-,  139-13,  17  It  was  destroyed  m  120 
B  C  by  John  Hyrcanus  and  was  rebuilt  by  Herod 
the  Great  Here  PHILIP  preached  and  the  incident 
of  Simon  Magus  occurred  Acts  85-24  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  St  John  the  Baptist  is  buried 
here  Thece  are  remains  of  a  church  of  the  Cru- 
saders The  area  of  Samaria  was  excavated  in  the 
20th  cent  The  city  has  given  its  name,  to  the 
Samaritans,  of  whom  a  small  remnant  still  live  at 
Nablus  The  sect  mav  have  first  arisen  m  the 
region  at  the  time  of  Ezra  and  later  been  altered 
by  the  addition  of  non-Hebrew  peoples  In  the 
Bible  the  Samaritans  recognize  only  the  Penta- 
teuch and  observe  its  ordinances  with  oven  greater 
scrupulosity  than  orthodox  Jews  They  worship 
on  Mt  GERIZIM,  where  anciently  they  had  a 
temple  The  continual  hatred  of  Jew  and  Samari- 
tan apparently  governed  the  choice  of  characters 
in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Luke 
10  30-37  The  Samaritan  language  is  a  variety  of 
Palestinian  Aramaic  (a  Semitic;  language  see  LAN- 
GUAGE, table)  The  Samaritan  manuscripts  are  not 
believed  ancient,  but  they  do  supply  some  useful 
variants  of  biblical  passages  In  1949,  at  a  site  18 
mi  NW  of  Jerusalem,  the  floor  of  a  Samaritan 
synagogue  was  unearthed,  and  allegedly  ancient 
inscriptions  were  found 

samarium  (suma're'uni),  metal  of  the  RARE  EARTHS 
It  is  a  lustrous  gray  metallic  element  (symbol** Sin, 
for  physical  constants,  see  ELEMENT,  table)  It 
forms  several  compounds  with  other  elements 
Samarium  is  present  with  other  metals  of  the  rare- 
earths  group  m  the  minerals  monazite  and  samar- 
skite  It  was  discovered  (1879)  by  Lecoq  de 
Boisbaudran  by  means  of  the  spectroscope.  The 
element  has  no  commercial  importance 

Samarkand  (sftmurkand',  Rus.  sumurkant'),  city 
(pop  134,346) ,  capital  of  Samarkand  oblast,  Uzbek 
SSR,  near  the  Zeravshan  river  and  on  the  Trans- 
Caspian  RR  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  existing  cities 
in  the  world  and  the  oldest  of  central  Asia  Known 
to  the  ancient  Greeks  as  Maraoanda,  it  was  built 
on  the  site  of  Afrosiab,  which  dated  from  the  3d 
or  4th  millennium  B  C  ;  ruins  of  the  old  town  re- 
main north  of  the  present  city.  The  chief  city  of 
SOODIANA,  on  the  ancient  trade  route  between  tho 
Near  East  and  China,  Samarkand  was  conquered 
(329  B  C.)  by  Alexander  the  Great  and  became  a 

'        and  Chinese  culture    It 

i  the  8th  cent  A.D.  and 


meeting  point  of  Western  and  Chinese  culture    It 
fell  to  the  Moslems  early  in  the  8tl 
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developed  as  a  center  of  Arabic  civilisation  as  part 
of  the  Omayyad  and  Abbaaid  empires  Here  in 
751  the  first  paper  mill  outside  Cliina  was  estab- 
lished The  tomb  of  BUKHART  (d  870),  near 
Samarkand,  is  a  major  Moslem  shrine  Samar- 
kand continued  to  prosper  under  the  Samarud  dy- 
nasty of  Khurasan  (874-999)  and  under  the  sub- 
sequent rule  of  the  Seljuks  and  of  the  uhahs  of 
KHOKEZM  In  1220  JBNC.HIZ  KHAN  took  and  dev- 
astated tho  city.  In  the  14th  cent  TAMEBLANE 
made  Samarkand  the  capital  of  his  empire,  under 
his  rule  the  city  reached  its  greatest  splendor 
Under  Tamerlane's  successors,  the  Titnunds,  tho 
empire  soon  wu»>  much  reducecj ,  it  broke  up  in  tho 
late  15th  cent  and  was  ruled  by  the  Uzbeks  for 
the  following  four  centuries  Samarkand  formed 
part  of  the  emirate  of  Bukhara  (see  BUKHARA, 
EMIRATE  OF)  until  1920  It  fell  to  Russian  troops 
in  1868,  when  tho  emirate  passed  under  Russian 
suzerainty  In  1925  Samai  kand  became  the  capital 
of  the  Uzbek  SSR,  but  m  1930  it  was  replaced  by 
Tashkent  The  old  quarter  of  Samarkand,  occupy- 
ing the  eastern  pait  of  the  city,  centeis  on  th" 
Registan.  a  great  square  It  contains  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  monuments  of  central  Asia, 
built  during  the  reign  of  Tamerlane  and  his  suc- 
cessors The  most  famous  of  these  is  Tamerlane's 
mausoleum,  surmounted  by  a  ribbed  dome  and 
faced  with  multicolored  tiles,  the  conqueror's 
tomb  was  opened  in  1941  Other  buildings  include 
the  now  ruined  Bibi  Khan  Mosque,  erected  by 
Tamerlane  to  the  memory  of  his  favorite  wife, 
several  other  magnificent  mosques,  the  mausoleums 
of  the  Tamurid  cemetery  (Shah-i-Zmda) ,  and  the 
rums  of  the  observatory  built  by  Ulugh-Beg,  a 
grandson  of  Tamerlane  At  the  time  of  its  great- 
est splendor  medieval  Samarkand  was  a  fabulous 
city  of  palaces  and  gardens,  with  paved  and  tree- 
lined  streets  and  a  water  system  that  supplied 
most  of  the  individual  houses  It  had  great  silk 
and  iron  industries  and  was  tho  meeting  point  of 
merchants'  caravans  from  India,  Persia,  and  China 
Modern  Samarkand  still  is  a  major  cotton  and  silk 
center  The  irrigated  surrounding  region  IH  filled 
with  orchards  and  wheat  and  cotton  fields  It  is 
the  seat  of  tho  Uzbek  state  university  and  of  med- 
ical, agricultural,  and  teachers'  institutes 

Samaroff,  Olga  (suma'rdf),  1882-1948,  American 
pianist  and  educator,  whose  real  name  was  Hicken- 
looper.  b  San  Antonio,  Texas,  studied  at  the  Pans 
Conservatoire  Her  American  debut  (1905)  was  in 
New  York,  in  1925  she  joined  the  faculty  of  tho  Juil- 
hard  School  of  Music  She  was  music  critic  (1927- 
29)  for  the  New  York  Evtntng  Post  and  in  1933 
founded  the  Layman's  Music  Course,  Inc  She  was 
the  wife  of  Leopold  Stokowski  from  1911  to  1923 
Her  writings  on  music  include  The  Layman's  Music 
Book  (1935)  and  A  Music  Manual  (1936)  See  her 
autobiography,  An  American  Musician's  Story 
(1939) 

Samaria  (sama'ra),  town  (pop  c  8,000),  Iraq,  on 
the  Tigris  river  and  c  60  mi  N  of  Baghdad  It  was 
the  residence  of  the  Abbasid  caliphs  from  836  to 
876  The  17th-century  mosque  with  its  golden 
dome  is  sacred  to  the  Smite  sect  of  Islam  There 
are  also  remains  of  the  Great  Mosque  (built  847) 

Sambourne,  Edward  Linley,  1844-1910,  English  car- 
icaturist and  illustrator  He  was  associated  with 
Punch  from  1867,  when  he  began  contributing, 
until  the  end  of  his  life  and  was  chief  cartoonist 
after  1900  Among  other  woiks  he  illustrated 
Charles  Kingsley's  Water-Babies  (1885) 

Sambre  (sfi'bru),  river,  120  mi  long,  N  France  and 
SE  Belgium  It  flows  NE  to  the  Meuse  at  Namur, 
traversing  the  important  Franco-Belgian  coal  basin 
and  industrial  district  It  was  the  scene  of  heavy 
fighting  m  the  First  World  War,  here  m  1918  the 
British  won  one  of  the  final  battles  of  the  war 

Samgar-nebo  (sam'gar-nC'bo),  Babylonian  prince 
with  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Jerusalem  Jer  39  3 

Samlah  (som'lu)  [Hob  .-garment],  king  of  Edom 
Gen  36  36,37,  1  Chron  1  47,48 

Samnites  (sam'nlts),  people  of  ancient  Italy  Their 
country  was  Sammum  Tho  Samnites  were  Oscan- 
spoakmg  and  therefore  included  among  tho 
Sabelli  and  were  perhaps  related  to  the  Sabines 
Tho  loose  confederation  of  agricultural  tribes  was 
expanding  in  the  4th  cent  B  C  and  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  Romans  over  Campania.  There  was 
piobably  a  good  deal  of  warfare  before  the  Samnito 
Wars  (328  or  326  B  C  -304  B  C  ,  298-290  B  C  ),  in 
which  the  Romans  won  control  of  central  and  8 
Italy  The  Samnites  declined  rapidly  They  sided 
with  Marius  in  the  Soc  lal  War  and  were  crushed  by 
Sulla  before  the  gates  of  Rome  (82  B  C  ) ,  most  of 
them  were  killed  Some  survivors  were  sold  into 
slavery,  the  rest  Romanized 

Samnium  (sam'ncmm),  country  of  the  Samnites, 
central  and  S  Italy,  mostly  in  tho  8  Apennines 
It  was  E  of  Campania  and  Latium  and  NE  of 
Apulia  It  included  a  stretch  of  the  Adriatic  coast 
and  also  the  region  about  present  Naples  The  de- 
sire of  the  Samnites  to  expand  Samnium  at  the 
expense  of  Campania  led  to  the  Samnite  Wars 

Samoa  (sumd'u),  island  group,  S  Pacific,  midway 
between  Honolulu  and  Sydney,  comprising  m  a 
350-mile  chain  10  principal  inhabited  islands  and 
several  uninhabited  islets.  The  group  w&a  formerly 
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called  Navigators'  Islands  The  major  islands  are 
volcanic  and  mountainous,  Mauga  Sihsih  (6,094 
ft ),  on  Savan,  being  the  highest  peak  The  tem- 
perature ranges  from  90°F  (Dec  -Feb )  to  75°F 
(Aug ),  the  annual  rainfall  is  190  in  ,  with  a  rainy 
season  from  December  to  Mart  h  The  group  is  m 
the  hurricane  zone  There  are  flourishing  tree  ferns 
and  coconut,  hardwood,  and  rubber  trees,  the 
fertile  soil  yields  taro,  breadfruit,  cacao,  pine- 
apples, oranges,  bananas,  and  >ams  The  ohief 
export  is  copra  There  are  few  wild  animals  The 
islands  were  discovered  in  1722  by  the  Dutch 
SAVAII,  UPOLU,  Apolima,  Manono,  and  four  un- 
inhabited islands  are  known  as  the  Territory  of 
Western  Samoa  (1,135  sq  im  ,  pop  68,197)  For- 
merly belonging  (1899-1914)  to  Germany,  this  group 
lias  been  under  New  Zealand  mandate  since  1920 
Apia,  the  capital,  and  SALUAFATV  are  on  Upolu 
The  rest  of  the  Samoan  group  belongs  to  the  United 
States  and  is  known  as  American  Samoa  (76  .sq. 
mi  ,  pop  12,908),  comprising  TUTUILA,  Aunuu, 
the  three  islands  of  the  MANUA  group,  SWAINS 
ISLAND,  and  uninhabited  Rose  Island  PAOOPA«O 
on  Tutuila  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1872 
as  a  naval  station  The  only  port,  it  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  U  S  naval  command  which  governs 
all  of  American  Samoa  Nearly  all  the  land  is 
owned  by  the  Polynesian  natives,  local  government 
is  controlled  by  matai  [chiefs]  Feleti  (F  D 
Barstow  Memorial)  School  for  the  training  of  the 
sons  of  chiefs  is  an  umisual  experimental  school 
See  F  M  Keesmg,  Modern  Samoa  (1934),  Mar- 
garet Mead,  Coming  of  Age  in  Samoa  (1936) 

Samoa  (sa'mos),  island  (193  sq  mi  ,  pop  56,273), 
off  W  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  one  of  tho 
Sporades,  SW  of  Chios  and  near  ancient  Ephesus 
and  Miletus,  belonging  to  Greece  Largely  moun- 
tainous, it  rises  to  4,725  ft  m  Mt  Kerb  The 
island  has  a  fine  climate  and  a  fertile  soil  producing 
wine  tobacco,  olives,  and  citrus  fruit  The  chief 
city  is  Vathy  on  the  northeast  shore  Colonized 
(about  the  llth  cent  B  C  )  by  Ionian  Greeks, 
Samoa  entered  the  period  of  its  greatest  splendor 
as  a  commercial  and  maritime  power  and  as  a  cen- 
ter of  culture  under  the  tyrant  POLYCRATES  (bth 
cent  B  C  )  Ana<  reon  and  the  legendary  Aesop 
lived  on  Samos,  Pythagoras  and  Conon  were  born 
here  Subjected  to  the  Persians,  Samos  regained 
independence  after  the  battle  of  Mycale  (479  B  C  ) 
arid  joined  the  Athenian  Confederation  It  de- 
clined after  Macedon  gained  hegemony  in  the  4th 
cent  B  C  In  the  Middle  Ages,  Samos  became 
(1204)  a  part  of  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constanti- 
nople and  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Genoese  trading 
company  from  1304  to  1329  and  from  1346  until 
its  fall  (1475)  to  the  Turks.  It  passed  to  Greece  in 
1913  after  the  First  Balkan  War  Samian  earth 
was  formerly  valued  as  an  astringent  Samian 
ware  is  ancient  Roman  pottery  of  a  soft,  deep  red 
Samos  is  mentioned  in  Acts  20  15 

Samoaata  (sumS'sutu),  am  lent  city  of  N  83'rm,  on 
the  Euphrates  It  was  built  m  tho  2d  cent  as  the 
capital  of  the  Commagene  kingdom  It  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  in  A  D  72  and  was  of  some  im- 
portance in  later  Roman  times  The  Arabs  took 
it  in  the  7th  cent  Lucian  was  born  here 

Saroothrace  (sa'mothras*),  Gr  Samothrake  (sS- 
mdthra'ke),  island  (71  sq  mi  ,  pop  3,993),  m  the 
Aegean  Sea,  between  the  mainland  of  Thrace  and 
the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  and  belonging  to  Greec-e. 
Its  chief  town,  Samothraco  or  Samothrake  (pop 
2,055),  is  on  the  northwest  shore  Largely  moun- 
tainous, the  island  rises  above  5,000  ft  in  the  cen- 
ter In  anc  lent  tunes  Samothrac  e  was  the  center 
of  the  worship  of  the  CABIRI  There  are  rums  of  a 
temple  dating  from  the  6th  cent  B  C  The  famous 
winged  Nike  (or  Victory)  of  Samothrace,  erected 
on  the  island  m  306  B  C  ,  is  now  in  the  Louvre  in 
Pans  Samothrace  was  the  first  stop  in  St  Paul's 
Macedonian  itinerary  (Acts  16  11)  The  island  was 
ceded  (1913)  by  Turkey  to  Greece  after  the  First 
Balkan  War 

Samoyede  dog  (samoi-§d'),  working  dog  long  bred 
by  the  Samoyede  people  for  herding  reindeer  and 
pulling  sledges  Its  resemblance  to  tho  c  how  dog 
suggests  a  common  ancestor  A  sturdy,  muscular 
dog  noted  for  its  loyalty,  it  has  proved  its  worth  on 
arctic  and  antarctic  expeditions  It  makes  an  in- 
telligent, gentle,  and  affectionate  pet  Its  luxuriant 
coat  is  Ipure  white  or  cream  in  color,  the  under- 
coat is  soft  and  close,  and  the  outer  coat  is 
straight  and  coarse.  The  skull  is  broad  and  flat, 
the  head  wedge  shaped,  and  the  hair  on  the  face  is 
short  Males  stand  from  20  to  22  in  at  the  shoulder 
and  should  weigh  from  45  to  55  Ib. 

Samoyedes  or  Samoyeda  (both  samoi-edz')  partly 
nomadic,  partly  settled  agricultural  tribes  found  in 
N  Siberia  and  the  TAIMYR  PENINSULA,  especially 
in  the  basin  of  the  Ob  and  Yenisei  rivers  The 
Samoyede  language  is  perhaps  distantly  related  to 
the  Finno-Ugric  family.  The  Samoyedes  have  more 
recently  been  known  as  the  Nentsy. 

samp:  see  HOMINY 

sampler,  sample  piece  of  work,  of  silk,  cotton,  OP 
worsted  needlework  or  embroidery,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  some  pattern  worthy  of  keeping  and  copy- 
ing or  as  an  example  of  the  ability  of  a  child  or  a 
beginner  in  the  handiwork,  ,  Several  such  designs 
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might  be  worked  on  one  largo  piece  of  material. 
In  museums  and  private  collections  there  are  many 
samplers  dating  from  1643  and  later  It  was  long 
the  custom  for  each  little  girl  to  work  her  own 
sampler  as  soon  as  her  needlework  showed  a  proper 
degiee  of  skill  Whde  there  is  great  variety  of 
arrangement  and  design,  certain  features  are  found 
in  nearly  all — tho  name  of  the  maker,  the  date,  tho 
alphabet,  texts  from  Scripture,  proverbs  or  bits  of 
verse,  birds,  animals,  or  houses  Framing  the 
whole,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  conventional  border 
Sampson,  William  Thomas,  1840-1902,  American 
naval  officer,  b  Palmyra,  N  Y  ,  grad  Annapolis,, 
1861  He  served  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Patapeco  when  she  was  blown  up  (1866) 
m  Charleston  harbor  lie  afterwards  saw  varied 
naval  service  and  was  (1886-90)  superintendent  at 
Annapolis  As  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
(1893-97)  he  made  important  changes  in  naval 
gunnery  Sampson  was  president  of  the  board  ol 
inquiry  on  the  destruction  of  tho  MAINE  in  Havana 
harbor  With  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  Amer- 
ican War,  he  was  made  commander  of  the  N  Atlan- 
tic squadron  Ho  commanded  the  blockade  of  Cuba 
and  the  attack  on  San  Juan  When  the  Spanish 
fleet  under  Admiral  Pascual  Cervera  was  defeated 
at  Santiago,  Sampson  was  not  present  for  most  of 
the  battle,  being  in  conference  with  Gen  William 
R  Shafter,  and  theto  was  some  contioversy  later 
as  to  whether  the  credit  of  the  victoiy  should  go 
to  Sampson,  who  had  laid  down  general  instruc- 
tions, or  to  Winfiold  Scott  ScHLtr,  who  actually 
commanded  in  the  engagement  Public  opinion 
favored  Schloy,  and  Sampson  never  received  duo 
recognition  In  1899  he  attained  the  lank  of  rear 
admiral  and  from  then  until  his  death  commanded 
the  Boston  navy  yard  See  R  S  West,  Admirals 
of  American  Empire  (1948) 

Sampson,  unincorporated  village,  W  central  N  Y  , 
in  the  Finger  Lakes  region,  on  Seneca  Lake  near 
Geneva  It  was  built  in  1942  as  a  U  S  naval  train- 
ing station  and  converted  in  1946  into  one  of  the 
state's  emergency  colleges  for  veterans 

Samson  [Heb  ,=sun],  judge  of  Israel  He  was  mar- 
velously  strong  and  owed  his  strength  to  the  hair 
ho  never  cut  Tho  enemies  of  his  people,  the 
Philistines,  accomplished  his  destruction  through 
the  woman  Delilah  By  cutting  his  hair,  she  de- 
stroyed Ins  might  Captured  and  blinded  and 
chained  m  the  temple  of  the  Philistines,  ho  regained 
his  strength  as  his  hair  grew  long  again,  ana  with 
his  bare  hands  ho  pulled  down  the  temple,  destroy- 
ing himself  along  with  his  enemies  Judges  13-16 
Milton's  Samson  Agonistes  is  a  celebrated  Enghsh 
poem  on  the  blinded  Samson 

Samson,  town  (pop  2,182),  Geneva  co  ,  SE  Ala, 
near  the  Fla  lino,  settled  1895,  me  1906 

Samsonov,  Aleksandr  Vasilyevich  (ulylksan'dur 
vus«'lyuvkh  s&ms6'nuf),  1859-1914,  Russian  gen- 
eral Early  in  the  First  World  War  his  army 
advanced  into  East  Prussia  in  order  to  relieve 
German  pi  essure  on  the  French,  but  it  was  virtuall> 
annihilated  by  Hmdenbuig  in  the  battle  of  TAN- 
NENBERO  (Aug  ,  1914)  His  defeat  may  have  been 
partially  caused  by  the  failuio  of  General  Rennen- 
kampf  to  aupport  him.  Samsonov  shot  himself  on 
the  field  of  battle 

Samsun  (sam^oon').  city  (pop  38,725),  N  Turkey, 
a  Black  Sea  port  It  is  a  major  tobacco  manufac- 
turing center  arid  an  agricultural  market.  The  an- 
cient Amisus,  it  was  founded  (6th  cent  B  C  )  by 
Greek  colonists,  became  an  important  city  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  was  much  favored  under 
the  Roman  Empire  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
held  by  tho  Byzantines,  the  Seljuks,  the  Genoese, 
and  the  empire  of  Trebizond  before  falling  (14th 
cent )  to  the  Ottoman  Turks 

Samuel,  Herbert  Louis  Samuel,  1st  Viscount,  1-870-, 
English  statesman  He  served  in  Parliament  as  a 
Literal  from  1902  to  1918  and  from  1929  to  1935 
In  19  47  he  was  raised  to  tho  peerage,  and  in  1944 
he  became  Liberal  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords 
Samuel  held  numerous  governmental  positions 
He  was  postmaster  general  (1910-15,  1915-16)  arid 
secretaiy  of  state  for  home  affairs  (1916)  He  was 
first  British  high  commissioner  in  Palestine  (1920- 
25),  chairman  of  the  royal  coal-inquiry  commission 
(1925),  and  again  home  secretary  (1911-32) 
Samuel's  writings  include  Practical  Ethica  (1935) 
and  Belief  and  Action  an  Everyday  Philosophy 
(1937)  See  his  memoirs  (1945) 

Samuel  (sa'muul),  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  a 
single  work  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  called  in  AV  1 

tand  2  Samuel,  m  the  Greek  versions  and  tho  West- 
ern canon  1  and  2  Kings,  they  occupy  the  9th  and 
the  10th  place  in  AV  They  are  a  consecutive  his- 
torical narrative  of  events  of  Hebrew  history,  cov- 
ering substantially  the  careers  of  Samuel,  Saul, 
and  David  (roughly  the  llth  cent  B  C  ),  as  fol- 
lows- first,  Samuel's  career  and  judgeship  (1  Sam 
1-7),  second,  the  establishment  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy  (1  Sam  8-31),  which  begins  with  the 
anointing  and  subsequent  success  of  Saul  (1  Sam. 
8-15),  followed  by  his  leplacement  a»  anointed  by 
David,  with  stormy  consequences  (I  Sam  16-31); 
third,  the  reign  of  David  (2  Samuel),  first  at 
Hebron  (2  Sam  1-4),  then  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam 
6-20),  and,  fourth,  an  appendix  of  various  mate- 


rials out  of  order  (2  Sam  21-24).  The  prophet 
Samuel  (fl  1050  B  C  )  was  the  last  judge  of  Israel 
The  wonderful  circumstances  of  his  birth,  child- 
hood, and  vocation  are  told  in  1  Sain  1-3.  His 
judgeship  was  dominated  by  war  with  the  Philis- 
tines, who  captuiod  the  Ark  of  tho  Covenant  (1 
Sam  4-7)  In  his  old  age  he  agreed,  at  the  divine 
behest,  to  the  establishment  of  a  king  and  anointed 
Saul  (1  Sam.  8-12)  He  remained  chief  ptophet  in 
Saul's  reign  (1  Sam  13  11-10,  15,  19  18-24,  25  1) 
In  this  role  he  anointed  David  and,  after  dying, 
appeared  to  Saul  at  Endor  (1  Sam  28)  Samuel,  a 
gieat  leader,  became  a  national  hero  and  eventually 
a  popular  figure  of  Jewish  legend  Ecclus  46  16- 
23  For  books  and  views  of  the  critics,  see  OLD 
TESTAMENT 

samurai  (#ii"moorl'),  tho  knights  of  feudal  Japan, 
retainers  of  tho  DAIMYO  This  aristocratic  warrior 
class  arose  during  the  wars  of  the  12th  cent  be- 
tween the  Taira  and  Mmamoto  clans  and  ciystal- 
hzed  m  the  Tokugawa  period  Samurai  were  priv- 
ileged to  wear  two  swords  and  at  one  tune  had  the 
right  to  cut  down  any  commoner  who  offended 
them  They  <  ultivatod  the  martial  virtues,  mdif 
ference  to  pain  or  death,  and  loyalty  to  their  over- 
lords (sec  uusHiDo)  They  wore  the  dominant 
group  in  Japan  for  long  periods,  and  the  masterless 
samurai,  the  RONIN,  wero  a  serious  social  problem 
Dissatisfied  samurai  wore  largely  responsible  for 
ovecthiowmg  the  SHOGUN  in  1807  They  also  took 
part  in  tho  Satsuma  revolt  under  Takamon  Saigo 
in  1877  The  c  lass  was  abolished,  but  as  statesmen, 
soldiers,  and  businessmen,  former  samurai  took  tho 
lead  in  building  modern  Japan 

San  (san),  river,  247  mi  l/>ng,  rising  in  the  Car- 
pathians in  tho  Ukraine  It  flows  through  Poland 
northwestward  past  Przemysl  to  the  Vistula  near 
Sandomierz  Its  lower  course  is  navigable 

Sana  or  Sanaa  (both  sana'),  city  (pop  c  25,000), 
capital  of  Yemen,  largest  city  of  S  Arabia  It  lies 
c  100  mi  inland  on  a  plain  c  7,750  ft  high  Sana 
has  been  settled  from  pre-Islatmc  times  and  has  an 
am  tent  wall  It  was  under  Ethiopian  c  ontrol  in  the 
bth  cent  ,  in  the  17th  cent  and  again  from  1872  to 
1918  it  was  occupied  b>  Turkey  Sana  is  espoc  lally 
known  for  its  many  (neail>  50)  mosques  and  the 
numerous  minarets  Man^  of  the  houses  are  seven 
stoites  high  An  interesting  fettuie  of  the  archi- 
tectuie  is  the  use  of  elaborate  designs  in  white 
against  tho  brown  bru  k  of  the  walls  There  is  ex- 
tensive trade  in  hides  and  in  the  famed  grapes  of 
tho  region 

San  Angelo  (ban  nn'julo),  city  (1940  pop  25,802, 
1947  estimated  pop  r>,000),co  seat  of  Tom  Green 
co  ,  W  Texas,  whore  two  fotks  join  to  make  tho 
Concho  rivet,  laid  out%18C9,  me  1889  Founded 
beside  the  bordei  military  post,  Fort  Concho,  it 
was  a  rough  frontier  town  of  cattle  tiails  and  ovei- 
land  tiaffic  in  the  1870s  and  grew  after  the  railroad 
carne  in  1888  Today  it  is  the  metropolis,  market, 
and  shipping  point  for  a  wide  11  ea  whit  h  has  sheep 
goat,  and  cattle  ranches,  nutated  farmn,  and  oil 
fields  San  Angolo  has  a  junior  college  Tlue  mu- 
nicipal leseivcwr,  Lake  Nab  worthy ,  is  near  by,  and 
the  state  tubeiculosis  hospital  is  in  the  county 

San  Anselmo  (sin  ansoTmo),  residential  town  (pop 
5,790),  W  Calif,  N  of  Sau  Fiamisco,  me  1907 
San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary  is  here 

San  Antonio  (sail"  lintcVnju.-noo),  cit>  (1940  pop 
253,854,  1947  estimated  pop  350,000),  co  seat  of 
Bexar  co  ,  S  central  Texas,  at  the  soutce  of  the  San 
Antonio  uvor  The  site  had  been  visited  byr  tho 
Spanish  long  before  au  expedition  under  Martin  do 
Alarcon  founded  heio  a  mission,  San  Antonio  do 
Valero,  and  a  piesidio,  San  Antonio  de  Bojar  (01 
Bexar)  in  1718  Other  missions  wore  op>eued  in 
the  neighboi  hood— San  Jos6  (1720),  Concepcion 
(1721),  San  Fiancisco  de  la  Espada  (1721),  and 
Sau  Juan  Capistrano  (1731) — and  the  neighboi  ing 
town  of  San  Fernando  (now  the  heart  of  San 
Antonio)  was  founded  in  1731  San  Antonio  was 
the  most  impoitant  Texas  settlement  in  Spanish 
and  Mexican  days  In  tho  Texas  Revolution  rt 

[was  taken  by  Texans  under  Ben  Milam  in  Dec  , 
1835,  and  witnessed  the  heioic  tragedy  of  the 
AL\MO  in  March,  1836  Later  a  group  of  Comanche 
Indians  were  killed  (1840)  in  the  "council  house 
fight,"  and  m  1842  the  city  was  taken  and  held 
briefly  by  Mexican  invaders  After  the  Civil  War 
and  especially  after  the  coming  (1877)  of  the  first 
railroad,  San  Antonio  piospered  as  a  roaring  cow 
town  with  a  Spanish  flavor  Today  the  city,  which 
is  a  port  of  entry,  still  ships  steois  as  well  as  cotton, 
truck,  fruits,  pecans,  and  oil  and  gas  It  has  food- 
processing  plants,  ml  lennenes,  and  garment  and 
metalwork  factories  as  well  as  other  industries  In 
accord  with  its  mihtaiy  past,  San  Antonio  has  big 
army  establishments,  notably  Fort  Sam  Houston 
(est.  1865),  and  in  tho  vicinity  aie  some  of  tho 
largest  U  8.  military  airfields,  including  Brooks 
Field,  Kelly  Field,  and  Randolph  Field  It  is  the 
see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  and  of  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  Among  the  educa- 
tional institutions  are  Tinuty  Umv  (Presbyterian, 
coeducational,  1869),  St  Mary's  Umv  of  San 
Antonio  (Catholic-,  partly  coeducational),  Our 
Lady  of  tho  Lake  College  (Catholic,  for  girls),  In- 
carnate Word  College  (Catholic,  for  girls),  tho 
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Umv  of  San  Antonio,  a  municipal  junior  college, 
arid  a  junioi  college  for  Negroes  San  Antonio 
keeps  a  strong  color  of  its  past,  and  the  missions, 
the  warm  winter  sun,  the  green  and  flowered 
stieets  and  parks,  and  the  exotic  customs  of  the 
huge  Mexican  quarter  give  the  citv  individuality  as 
a  popular  resort  See  G  P  Werten  baker,  San 
Antonio,  City  in  the  Sun  (1946) 
San  Antonio  de  log  Baftos  (sdn  anto'nyS  da  16s  bd'- 
moa),  city  (pop  16,512),  W  Cuba,  c  20  mi  SSW 
of  Havana  It  is  a  popular  health  resort,  with  min- 
eral springs  and  baths  Tobacco  of  fine  quality  is 
grown  in  tho  vicinity,  and  cigars  are  manufac- 
tured 

San  Augustine  (san  A'gustPn),  town  (pop  1,516), 
co  seat  of  San  Augustine  co  ,  E  Texas,  on  Ayish 
Bayou  and  ESE  of  Naoogdoches  In  this  forested 
section  a  Spanish  mission,  Nuostra  Sefiora  de  los 
Doloies  de  los  Ais  [Our  Lady  of  Sonows  of  the  Ais]. 
was  established  in  1716,  abandoned  m  1719,  and 
refoundod  in  1721  A  presidio  was  established  at 
San  Augustine  in  1756  which,  like  Nacogdoches, 
protected  the  Spanish-French  border  Both 
presidio  and  mission  were  abandoned  befoie  Amer- 
ican settlers  camo  from  Louisiana  in  1818,  several 
\ears  before  Stephen  F  Austin  bi  ought  settlors  to 
Texas  Today  the  town,  a  centei  of  pine  lumbering, 
has  on  its  hills  old  houses  that  lecall  pie-Civil  War 
prospeiitv  Much  of  the  population  is  Negro 

Sanballat  (-bal'at),  one  of  the  Peisian  officials  in 
Palestine  who  consistently  opposed  Nehemiah  in 
his  restoration  of  Jerusalem  He  is  called  a  Horon- 
ite,  a  designation  perhaps  from  the  name  Both- 
horon  Neb  2  10,19,  4,  6,  13  28 

San  Bemto  (san  buneVto),  c  ity  (1940  pop  9,501 ,  1947 
estimated  pop  12,000),  extreme  S  Texas,  NW  of 
Brownsville  It  is  a  considerable  processing  center 
for  the  citrus  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  in  the 
irrigated  region  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  valley  ana 
attracts  tounsts  Near  by  is  a  state  fish  hatchery. 

San  Bernardino  (san  burnurdf'no), city  (pop  43,646), 
eo  scat  of  San  Bernardino  co  ,  S  Calif  ,  E  of  Los 
Angeles,  laid  out  1853  by  Mounons,  me  1854  It 
is  a  lailroad  center,  with  railroad  shops,  as  well  as 
a  citrus-fruit  packing  and  shipping  centei  A  na- 
tional orange  show  is  held  here  annuallv  The  city 
is  the  seat  of  a  junioi  college  (coeducational)  To 
the  east  lies  San  Beinaiduio  Mt 

San  Bernardino  (sm  b^rn  irdC'no),  pass,  6,770  ft 
high,  from  the  Mesoce  o  Vallev  to  the  Rhcmwald 
Valley,  Orisons  canton,  Switzerland  Useel  possibly 
sine  e  prrlustotic  tunes,  it  is  crossed  by  a  road  (built 
181S-23),  which  passes  through  the  resort  village 
of  San  Bernardino 

San  Bernardino  Mountains,  part  of  the  Coast  Range, 
S  Calif  ,  extending  NW  and  SE  through  San  Ber- 
nardino and  Riverside  counties  for  c  80  mi  Nota- 
ble peaks  are  San  Bernardino  Mt  (lO.OiO  ft  )  and 
Mt  San  Gorgomo  (11,485  ft ) 

San  Bias  (sun  bl  is'),  town  (pop  752),  Navarit,  W 
Mexico,  a  port  cm  tho  Pa<  ifu  It  was  in  colonial 
times  a  thriving  city  and  port  busy  with  traffic 
ac loss  the  Pacific  The  harbor  has  since  silted  and 
has  lost  impoitance 

San  Bias,  anhipelago  off  the  northeast  coast  of 
Panama  It  is  also  called  tho  Mulatas  archipelago 
and  (ompiises  some  332  islands  The  inhabitants 
aio  almost  puio-blooded  aborigine's  of  Carib  origin 
Piotoeted  by  a  tteatv  with  the  government  of  Pan- 
ama, the  Indians  have  only  leceutlv  peimitted  sci- 
entific observation  of  their  tultute  and  visits  of 
e  urious  tourists  Coconuts  and  fish  are  their  prm- 
cipal  foods 

Sanborn,  Franklin  Benjamin,  18J1-1917,  Amencan 
jouinah-t,  author,  and  philanthropist,  b  Hampton 
tails,  N  H  ,  grad  Haivard,  1855  He  was  an  active 
abolitionist,  fuend  and  agent  of  John  Brown,  al- 
though he  disapproved  of  the  Harper's  Ferry  raid 
He  was  a  coiipspondent  of  the  Spiingfiold  Repub- 
lican, editor  (1863  67)  of  the  Boston  Common- 
wealth, and  a  founder  of  the  Amoi  ican  Social  Scienco 
Association  and  oditoi  (1867-97)  of  its  journal  He 
setved  as  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Charities,  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America, 
and  helped  found  the  Massachusetts  Infant  Asy- 
lum, the  Claike  School  foi  Deaf  Mutes,  and  the 
National  Piison  Association  Long  a  lesident  in 
Concoid,  he  outlived  his  famous  friends  there  and 
wioto  valuable  biographies  of  Alcott,  Emerson, 
W  E  Chanmng,  Hawthoine,  and  Thoreau  ("Amer- 
ican Men  ot  Letters"  soiies),  as  he  did  of  John 
Brown,  Pliny  Earlc,  and  S  G  Howe 

Sanborn,  town  (pop  1,344),  N  W  Iowa,  W  of  Spencer; 
founded  1878,  me  1880 

San  Bruno  (san  broo'nO),  residential  city  (1940  pop. 
6,519,  1943  special  census  pop  15,178),  W  Calif.. 
S  of  San  Francisco,  in  a  truck  area,  me  1914. 

San  Buenaventura,  Calif    see  VENTURA 


San  Carlos  (san  kar'los),  residential  city  (1940  pop. 
3,520,  1947  special  census  pop  9,828),  W  Calif, 
8  of  San  Francisco;  me  1925  It  is  a  flower- 


Alonso:    see    COLLLO,    ALONSO 
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Sancho  I  (Sancho  Ramirez)  (san'cho  ramcVrath), 
1045/-1094,  king  of  Aragon  (1063-94)  and,  as 
Sancho  V,  king  of  Navarre  (1076-94),  aon  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ramiro  I.  He  continued  the  wax  against 
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the  Moors  and  at  the  death  of  Sancho  IV  of  Na- 
varre was  proclaimed  king  of  Navarre  at  Pam- 
plona He  died  in  the  siege  of  Huesca  Peter  I  suc- 
ceeded him 

Sancho  III  or  Sancho  the  Great,  c  965-1035,  king  of 
Navarre  (1000-1035)  He  inherited  Navarre  and 
Aragon,  conquered  (1008)  the  seigniories  of  So- 
brarbe  and  Ribagorza  from  the  Moors,  and  acquired 
(1028),  through  his  wife's  inheritance,  Castile, 
Vizcaya,  and  Alava  His  kingdom  thus  was  the 
largest  Christian  state  in  Spam  Its  unity  waa 
broken  at  his  death  when  he  divided  his  lands  among 
his  sons  Navarre  passed  to  Garcia,  Castile  and 
Aragon,  made  into  kingdoms,  went,  respectively,  to 
Ferdinand  I  and  to  Ramiro  I,  Sobrarbe  and  Riba- 
gorza were  given  to  Gonzalo 

Sancho  I  (san'cho),  Port  Sancho  o  Povoador  (stVsho 
60  poovw.idh6r')  [Sane  ho  the  sett  er  or  populator], 
c  1154-1211.  king  of  Poitugal,  son  and  successor 
of  Alfonso  I  Ho  shared  the  rule  with  his  father 
from  c  1170  and  was  sole  king  after  1185  He  un- 
dertook to  restore  and  repeople  the  lands  devas- 
tated by  war  and  established  the  kingdom  on  a  firm 
base  Early  successes  against  the  Moors  in  Algarve 
were  canceled  by  new  Moorish  attacks  He  waa 
succeeded  by  his  son  Alfonso  II 

Sancho  II  (san'cho),  d  1072,  Spanish  king  of  Castile 
(1065-72),  son  and  successor  of  P'erdmand  I  He 
conquered  fiom  his  brother  ALFONSO  VI  the  king- 
dom of  Leon,  except  for  the  city  of  Zamora,  while 
besieging  it,  Sancho  was  assassinated  The  CID 
first  appears  as  his  retainer  Sane  ho  waa  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Alfonso  VI 

Sancho  IV  (Saucho  the  Brave),  1257^-1295,  Spanish 
king  of  Castile  (1284-95),  son  and  succ  essor  of  AL- 
KONHO  X  On  the  death  (1275)  of  his  elder  brothei , 
Ferdinand  de  la  Cerda,  Sancho  rather  than  any  of 
Ferdinand's  c  hildreri  was  designated  Alfonso's  sue  - 
cessor  Throughout  his  reign  Sancho  had  to  defend 
his  throne  against  the  claims  of  jVerdmaud  de  la 
Cerda's  heirs,  who  at  times  rec  eived  the  support  of 
Aragon  He  conquered  Tarifa  from  the  Moors  m 
1292  His  son,  Feidmand  IV,  succeeded  him  under 
the  regency  of  Sancho's  widow,  Maria  de  Molina. 

Sancho  Panza   see  DON  QUIXOTE  DE  LA  MANC  H\ 

Sancho  the  Great   see  SANCHO  III,  king  of  Navarre. 

San  Cnst&bal  (sdn  kresto'bkl),  citv  (pop  31,477), 
W  Venezuela,  near  the  Colombian  bolder  in  a 
mountainous  region  San  Cristobal  is  a  commer- 
cial, agncultuial,  and  mining  center  of  some  im- 
portance Linked  by  highway  to  CUCUTA  and 
PUFRTO  CAnn,LO,  it  exports  coffee,  cacao,  sugar, 
corn,  wheat,  gold,  silver,  coppei,  and  iron 

Bancroft,  William  (sang'kr6ft),  1617-93,  English 
prelate,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  His  strong 
High  Church  sentiments  caused  him  to  remain 
abroad  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Puritan  Re\o- 
lution  Ketui  ning  to  England  in  1660,  he  advanced 
through  vanous  ecclesiastical  offices  to  be<  omo 
(1678)  archbishop  of  Canterbury  Earlier,  as  dean 
of  St  Paul's,  ho  diree  ted  the  building  of  the  famous 
cathedral  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  Ho 
crowned  James  II  at  his  accession,  but  refused  to 
sen  eon  the  newl\  reconstituted  court  of  high  com- 
mission and  in  1087,  with  six  of  his  bishops,  signed 
a  petition  asking  that  the  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence, which  suspended  the  peniil  laws  directed 
against  non-Anglicans,  be  withdrawn  and  gave 
reasons  for  their  refusal  to  read  it  in  their  churches. 
The  imprisonment,  tiial,  and  acquittal  of  the  seven 
bishops  gieatly  heightened  religious  tension  prior 
to  the  deposition  of  James  Sancroft,  however, 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William 
and  Mary  He  was  suspended  and,  in  1690,  de- 
prived of  his  office 

sanction,  in  law  and  ethics,  any  inducement  to  fol- 
low or  refrain  from  following  a  particular  course  of 
conduct  In  its  ethical  sense  tho  term  designates 
the  factors  which  contribute  to  a  moral  decision 
In  its  legal  sense  it  may  mean  either  a  promise  of 
reward  for  the  desired  conduct  (positive  sanction) 
or  a  threat  of  injury  for  following  some  disapproved 
course  (negative  sanction)  Thus,  the  fee  paid  to  a 
police  informer  is  a  positive  sanction  while  the  pen- 
alty for  crime  is  a  negative  sanction  (more  spe- 
cifically a  penal  sanction)  The  word  sanctions  was 
applied  to  the  coercive  measures  available  to  the 
League  of  Nations  under  its  Covenant  for  indue  mg 
states  to  stop  acts  of  aggression  Sanctions,  then, 
are  contrasted  with  moi  al  suasion,  offers  of  arbitra- 
tion, and  other  noncoercive  steps  to  restore  peace 
Tho  bootless  prohibition  of  economic  relations  with 
Italy  which  was  ordered  by  the  League  in  1935 
after  the  invasion  of  Ethiopia  was  the  sole  use  of 
the  League's  sanction  power  The  Covenant  also 
permitted  it  to  order  military  and  economic  sanc- 
tions The  powers  of  the  United  Nations  to  prevent 
and  punish  aggression  in  a  legal  sense  include  the 
unfliction  of  sanctions,  although  tho  term  is  not 
generally  used  See  Royal  Institutute  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  International  Sanctions  (1938) 

Sanctis,  Francesco  de.  see  DE  SANCTIS,  FRANCESCO. 

Sancti-Spfntus  (sangk'te-«pe'r6toos),  city  (pop. 
28,262),  central  Cuba,  SE  of  Santa  Clara  It 
trades  in  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cattle  and  has  light 
manufactures  Founded  m  1514,  it  subsequently 
experienced  several  pirate  attacks. 

Sanctorius  (sangktd'rfius),  Ital.  Santono,  1561-1636, 
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Italian  physiologist  He  was  a  professor  at  Padua 
(161 1-24)  By  his  quantitative  experiments  in 
temperature,  lespiration,  and  weight  he  measuied 
what  he  called  "insensible  perspiration"  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  modern  study  of  metabolism 
Among  the  instruments  which  ho  invented  was  a 
clinic  al  thermometer  He  wrote  De  statica  medicina 
(1611,  Eng  tr  ,  5th_ed  ,  1737) 
sanctuary  (sangk'choofi're) ,  sac  red  place,  especially 
the  most  sacred  part  of  a  sacied  place  Sanctuaries 
served  for  AHYLUM  or  a  place  of  refuge  for  persons 
fleeing  from  violence  or  from  the  penalties  of  tho 
law,  to  injure  u  person  in  a  sanctuary  or  to  remove 
him  from  it  forcibly  was  considered  sacrilege  In 
am  lent  Greet  o  the  ways  of  escape  from  a  sane  tuary 
were  sometimes  guarded  until  the  fugitive  starved 
In  Rome  sanctuary  was  not  infrequently  sought  by 
fugitive  slaves  The  Old  Testament  tells  of  cities 
of  refuge  to  which  the  slaver  might  flee  if  he  had 
killed  his  neighbor  unawares  and  had  not  hated 
him  in  tunes  past  (Deut  441-43,  Joshua  20) 
Christian  c  hurches  were  made  places  of  refuge  by 
Constantino  I  In  England,  m  early  times,  a  con- 
fessed felon  in  sanctuary  was  permitted  to  go  to 
perpetual  exile  in  a  foreign  Christian  country  if  he 
took  an  oath  never  to  return  Abuses  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  sanctuary,  tending  to  encourage  crime,  led 
to  its  curtailment  and  abolition  A  secular  parallel 
to  the  benefit  of  sane  tuary  is  tho  immunity  which 
may  be  gained  by  a  fugitive  who  c  rosses  the  bounds 
of  his  state  if  he  is  not  subjee  t  to  EXTRADITION 
See  also  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  See  N  M  Trenholme, 
The  Right  of  Sanctuary  in  England  (1903) 
Sanctus  [Latin, -holy],  hvmn  of  the  Roman  Mass 
beginning,  "Holy,  holy,  holy,"  from  Isa  63,  Mat. 
21  9  It  is  the  solemn  choral  ending  of  the  preface 
(see  MASS)  The  second  part  of  the  hymn,  called 
Benedict  us,  is  sometimes  sung  after  tho  elevation 
The  Sanctu*  includes  also  tho  Hosanna  The  Sano 
tus  is  sometimes  called  Tetfianctus 
Sand,  George  (sand,  Fr  zh6rzh'  sS'),  pseud  of 
Amandine  Aurore  Lucie  Dupin,  baronne  Dude- 
vant,  1804-76.  1-ronch  novelist  Other  variant 
forms  of  hor  maiden  namo  include  Amantme  Lucile 
Aurore  Dupin  Born  of  an  aristocratic  father 
(whose  mother  was  the  natural  daughter  of 
Marshal  Saxe)  and  a  plebeian  mother,  she  was 
reared  by  an  austere  grandmother  on  a  country 
estate  in  Berrv  After  eight  v  ears  of  a  marriage  of 
convenience  with  baron  Dudevarit,  a  country 
squire,  she  went  with  her  two  e  hildren  to  Paris, 
obtaining  a  divorce  in  1836  She  wrote  some  80 
novels  widely  popular  in  their  day,  supporting  her- 
self and  her  childt en  chiefly  b>  her  writing  Her 
earlier  novels  were  romantic,  later  ones  often  ex- 
pressed her  serious  e  one  eru  with  social  reform  Her 
liaisons — with  Jules  Sandeau,  Mussct,  Chopin,  and 
others — were  open  and  notorious,  but  were  only 
part  of  her  life  She  demanded  for  women  tho  free- 
dom in  living  whit  h  to  men  of  her  day  was  a  matter 
of  course  Her  first  two  works,  Pnma  Donna  and 
Rote  it  Wamhe  (both  1831),  were  in  collaboration 
with  Jules  Sandeau  (a  &hortemng  of  his  last  name 
provided  her  with  the  pseudonym  which  hhe  kept 
all  her  life),  with  whom  she  had  previously  written 
articles  for  the  journal  Figaro  Of  her  own  novels, 
La  Mare  au  diable  (1846,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Haunted 
Pool,  1890)  and  Les  Mattret  sonneura  [the  master 
bell-ringers]  (1853)  are  considered  masterpieces; 
notable  also  are  Indiana  (1832,  Eng  tr  ,  1881), 
Mauprat  (1837),  Corusueh  (1842,  Eng  tr  ,  1846), 
Frangont  le  champi  (1840,  Eng  tr  ,  Fiancis  the 
Waif,  1889),  La  Petit?  Fadette  (1848,  ling  tr , 
Fanchon  the  Cricket,  1864),  and  Contra  de  ma 
grand'mere  (1881,  Eng  tr  ,  Tales  of  a  (jiandmother, 
1930),  a  collection  of  Breton  fairy  tales  All  these 
books  are  distinguished  by  a  deep,  romantic  lo\a 
of  nature  as  well  as  an  extravagant  moral  idealism. 
She  also  wrote  a  number  of  plays  Much  of  her 
work  was  also  autobiographical,  notably  Histmre 
de  ma  me  (1854),  Kile  it  lui  jsho  and  ho)  (1S58), 
whic  h  concerns  her  life  with  Musset ,  and  Un  Hiver 
a  Majorqur  [a  winter  in  Majorca]  (1M1),  of  her 
life  with  Chopin  Sec  her  Intimate  Journal  (Eng 
tr  by  Marie  Jenney  Howe,  1929) ,  biographies  by 
Rene  Doumie-  (Eng  tr  ,  1910)  and  Mane  J  Howe 
(1927),  Felicia  Seyd,  Romantu  Rebel  (1940): 
Frances  Wmwar,  The  Life  of  the  Heart  (1945) 
sand,  rock  material  occurring  in  the  form  of  loose, 
rounded  01  angular  grains,  varying  in  size  from  Vu 
mm  to  2  mm  in  diameter,  the  particles  being  small- 
er than  those  of  OKWM..  and  laiger  than  those  of 
HILT  or  CLA\  A  bO<  ondary  rock,  sand  is  foimcd  as 
a  result  of  the  WF  \mtitiNG  and  decomposition  of 
igneous,  sediment 'ii y,  01  raotamorphic  rocks  Its 
most  abundant  mineral  constituent  is  silica,  usually 
in  tho  form  of  tju  \RTZ,  and  many  deposits  are  com- 
posed almost  exclubively  of  quartz  grams  Many 
other  mmei  als,  however,  are  often  present  in  small 
quantities,  e  g  ,  the  ampmboles,  the  pyroxenes, 
olivme,  glaueonite,  clay,  the  feldspars,  the  micas, 
non  compounds,  zircon,  garnet,  tourmaline,  titan- 
lite,  coi  undum,  and  topaz  Some  sands — e  g  ,  coral 
sands,  shell  sands,  and  foramimferal  sands — are. 
organic  m  ongiri  Sand  grains  may  be  rounded  OT 
moie  or  less  angular,  and  differences  in  shape  and 
size  account  chiefly  for  differences  in  such  impor- 
tant properties  as  porosity  (proportion  of  interstices 
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to  the  total  mass) ,  permeability  to  gases  and  liquids, 
and  viscosity  or  resistance  to  flow  Permeability 
and  viscosity  are  also  affected  bv  the  proportion 
of  clayey  matter  present  The  chief  agents  m  accu- 
mulating sands  into  deposits  ure  winds,  running 
water,  and  glaciers,  and  sand  deposits  are  classified 
according  to  origin  as  fluviatile,  lacustrine,  glacial, 
marine,  and  aeohan.  The  most  extensive  super- 
ficial deposits  are  seen  in  the  DESERT  and  on 
beaches  The  surface  of  a  sand  deposit  may  be 
level  or  very  gently  sloping,  or  the  sand  may  be 
gathered  by  wind  action  into  ridges  called  dunes 
SANDSTONE  and  QT;  \RTZITB  are  indurated  masses  of 
sand,  and  sand  deposits  are  sometimes  formed  by 
the  weathering  of  sandstone  and  quartzite  forma- 
tions Sand  is  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture 
of  bricks,  mortar,  cement,  conciete,  plasters,  pav- 
ing materials,  and  refractory  materials  It  is  also 
used  in  the  metallurgical  industry,  in  the  filtration 
of  water,  m  pottery  making,  in  glassmakmg,  in  the 
manufacture  of  explosives,  and  as  an  abrasive 
Other  industrial  uses  are  numerous.  Although  soils 
entirely  composed  of  sand  are  too  dry  and  too 
lacking  in  nourishment  for  the  growth  of  plants,  a 
soil  to  some  extent  sandy  (a  "light"  soil)  is  favor- 
able to  certain  types  of  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
as  it  permits  the  free  movement  of  air  in  the  soil, 
offers  less  resistance  than  a  clay  soil  to  growing 
roots,  improves  drainage,  and  increases  ease  of  cul- 
tivation. Sand  to  which  nutrient  solutions  have 
been  added  is  often  used  in  soilless  gardening, 
sandal,  footwear  consisting  of  a  covering  for  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  held  in  place  by  cords,  thongs,  or  straps. 
Worn  since  ancient  times  and  still  common  in  the 
Orient,  sandals  have  been  made  of  leather,  wood, 
cork,  plaited  straw  and  papyrus,  palm  leaves,  vel- 
vet, linen,  and  other  fabrics  Sandals  with  turned- 
up  toes  have  been  found  on  Egyptian  mummies 
Asiatic  sandals  partly  covered  the  foot,  Grecian 
sandals,  often  covering  the  toes,  commonly  had 
gilded  or  embroidered  straps,  Roman  sandals  fol- 
lowed Etruscan  models  Roman  Catholic  high  ec- 
clesiastics at  one  time  wore  ceremonial  sandals  of 
embroidered  red  leather  As  a  cheap,  cool,  and 
colorful  footwear,  sandals  have  recently  come  into 

sandalwood,  name  for  several  fragrant  tropical 
woods,  especially  for  Santalum  album,  an  evergreen 
partially  parasitic  tree  either  native  to  India  or 
introduced  there  centuries  ago  It  is  used  in  Bud- 
dhist religious  ceiemomes  and  funeral  rites  and  is 
made  into  ornamental  wares  The  oil  distilled  from 
it  is  used  extensively  as  a  perfume  in  the  East  and 
has  a  place  in  medicine  About  19  species  of  San- 
talum  are  distributed  over  the  Hawaiian  and  other 
Pacific  islands  Red  sandalwood  obtained  from  a 
leguminous  tree  (Ptcrocarpus  santalinuti),  also  na- 
tive to  India,  was  probably  the  almug  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  used  chiefly  as  the  source  of  a  dye. 

Sandalwood  Island,  Fiji  see  VANUA  LEVU. 

Sandalwood  Island,  Indonesia  see  SUHBA 

Sanday,  William  (san'da),  1843-1920,  English  theo- 
logian and  biblical  scholar.  He  was  professor  of 
exegesis  (1883-95)  at  Oxford,  from  1895  to  1919  he 
was  Lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  and  canon 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  He  was  joint  editor  of 
the  Variorum  Bible  (1880)  Besides  commentaries, 
his  many  writings  include  The  Authorship  and  His- 
torical Character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1872),  The 
Gospels  in  the  Second  Century  (1876),  and  The  New 
Testament  Background  (1918) 

Sanday  (san'da),  island  (area  with  North  Ronaldsay 
c  21  sq  mi  ,  pop,  1,160),  off  N  Scotland,  one  of  tho 
more  northerly  Orkney  Islands  Ancient  remains 
include  a  hroch  or  prehistoric  round  stone  tower 
Farming  and  fishing  occupy  the  inhabitants 

sandblast,  stream  of  sand  or  other  like  material 
driven  by  a  jet  of  COMPRESSED  AIR  or  steam  against 
a  surface  to  clean  or  abrade  it.  Powdered  quartz, 
emery,  chilled  uon  globules,  and  other  hard  gran- 
ular substances  are  used  as  the  abrasive  material 
The  sandblast  is  used  for  cleaning  castings  m  found- 
ries, for  preparing  metal  surfaces  for  painting, 
enameling,  and  galvanizing,  and  for  cleaning  the 
stonework  of  buildings  The  pressure  used  with 
the  sandblast  vanes  from  10  to  60  Ib.  per  square 
inch  according  to  the  surface  and  kind  of  work. 
Frosted  designs  are  worked  on  glass  by  placing  a 
stencil  or  suitable  pattern  over  the  surface  so  that 
the  blast  affects  only  the  uncovered  parts. 

sandbur  or  bur  grass,  any  species  of  the  genus 
Cenchrus,  sandy-soil  grasses  with  burhke  seeds  At 
maturity  the  sharp  spines  make  the  plant  a  trouble- 
some weed  The  name  sandbur  is  sometimes  used 
for  the  BUFFALO  BUR. 

Sandtrarg,  Carl  (sand 'burg),  1878-,  American  poet 
and  biographer,  b  Galesburg,  111 ,  studied  at  Lom- 
bard College  (now  Knox  College),  Galesburg.  The 
son  of  a  Swedish-born  blacksmith,  he  was  a  day 
laborer,  a  soldier  in  the  Spanish-American  War, 
and  a  private  secretary  and  was  a  newspaperman 
when  in  1914  his  poem  "Chicago"  won  a  price  in 
the  magazine  Poetry.  His  Chicago  Poem*  (1916) 
shocked  some  readers  because  of  what  seemed 
brutal  frankness  and  because  of  the  formlessness  of 
the  verse  Succeeding  volumes — Cornhuskers  (1918), 
Smoke  and  Steel  (1920),  Slab*  of  the  Sunburnt  West 
(1922),  Good  Mormng.  Amenca  (1928),  and  The 
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People,  Yes  (1936)— established  him  as  an  Amer- 
ican artist,  sometimes  working  with  vernacular 
cadences  and  slang  and  sometimes,  as  in  "Fog," 
with  subtle  impressionism  Rebecca  West  edited 
his  Selected  Poems  (1026),  and  he  collected  his 
poems  for  children  in  Early  Moon  (1930) .  He  wrote 
(1917-33)  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  later 
supported  himself  by  lecture  recitals  of  his  poetry 
and  by  the  sale  of  his  books  for  children,  Rootabaga 
Stones  (1922)  and  others,  while  he  wrote  his  biog- 
raphy of  Lincoln,  which  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
history  in  1940— Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Praine 
Years  (2  vole  ,  1926)  and  Abraham  Lincoln  the  War 
Years  (4  vols ,  1939)  His  other  works  include  a 
biography  of  his  brother-in-law,  Steichen  the  Pho- 
tographer (1929),  Mary  Lincoln,  Wife  and  Widow 
(with  Paul  Angle,  1932) ,  an  anthology,  The  Amer- 
ican Songbag  (1927  and  later  editions) ;  Photographs 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  (with  Fredenck  Meserve, 
1944),  and  a  long  historical  novel,  Remembrance 
Rock  (1948)  See  biography  by  Karl  Detzer  (1941). 

Sandby,  Paul  (sand'be),  1725-1809,  English  water- 
colonst  and  draughtsman  He  began  in  1746  as  a 
draughtsman  with  the  Highland's  Military  Survey 
and  became  chief  drawing  master  at  the  Woolwich 
Military  Academy  in  1768  Sandby  was  successful 
as  an  etcher  and  illustrator,  but  is  best  known  for 
his  fine  topographical  water  colors.  He  is  repre- 
sented m  the  British  Museum,  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  and  the  Tate  Gallery,  London. 

Sandeau,  Jules  (Leonard  Sylvain  Jules  Bandeau) 
(zhul'sado',  ladnar'sClvSO,  1811-83,  Frenchnovel- 
ist  His  best-known  romances  are  Madeleine  (1347; 
Eng  tr.,  1850)  and  Mademoiselle  de  la  Setgliere 
(1847),  made  into  a  play  in  1861.  With  George 
Sand  he  wrote  Rose  ct  Blanche,  ou,  La  Comedienne 
et  la  religieute  (5  vols  ,  1831)  From  Sandeau,  Mme 
Dudevant  took  her  pen  name  George  Sand 

Sandefjord'  (sa'nufyor),  town  (pop.  6,302),  Vest- 
fold  co  ,  SE  Norway,  near  the  mouth  of  Oslo  Fjord. 
A  base  for  the  whaling  fleets  operating  in  arctic 
waters,  it  has  whale-oil  refineries,  shipyards,  and 
chemical  works. 

Sandemanians  (san'dAma'neunz),  name  given  in 
England  and  America  to  tho  Glassites,  a  religious 
sect  founded  by  John  GIAQ.  Robert  Sandeman 
was  a  co-worker  of  Glas 

Sanders  or  Sander,  Nicholas,  1530-81,  English 
Roman  Catholic  churchman  He  became  prom- 
inent at  Oxford  as  an  ally  of  Cardinal  Pole  and  had 
to  nee  on  Elizabeth's  accession  He  attended  tho 
Council  of  Trent  and  tiavoled  in  Poland  and  Lith- 
uania By  1670  he  was  recognized  by  the  English 
Catholics  as  their  leader  From  1573  to  1578  he 
worked  on  plans  to  restore  Catholicism  by  deposing 
Elizabeth,  and  m  1579  he  soiled  with  a  Spanish 
to  join  m  the  struggle  of  the  Desmond  Fitz- 
1  Disaster  overtook 
.rdships  he  had 


izae,  an  a        w 

Eto  join  in  the  struggle  of  the  D 
1s  against  the  government    Disa 
.  and  ui  1581  he  died  of  the  har 
undergone     His  De  ongine  ac  progresau  schiematis 
Anglicani  is  the  prime  source  for  the  state  of 
Catholics  in   England   under  Elizabeth     Bishop 
Gilbert  Burnet  attacked  the  work,  but  historians 
have  shown  that  where  Sanders  and  Burnet  dis- 
agree Sanders  is  either  right  or  he  is  quoting  a  pre- 
vious unreliable  source 

Sanders,  Otto  Liman  von:  see  LIMAN  VON  SANDERS, 
OTTO 

Sanderson,  Nicholas   see  SAUNDERSON.  NICHOLAS. 

Sanderson,  Robert,  1587-1663,  English  clergyman 
He  was  regius  professor  of  divinity  tit  Oxford 
(1642-48)  and  bishop  of  Lincoln  (1660-63)  The 
second  preface  of  the  Anglican  prayer  book  and  tho 
General  Thanksgiving  are  attributed  to  him  He 
published  many  sermons,  other  writings  include 
Logicae  artis  compendium  (1618)  and  De  obligation* 
gonscientiae  pradectwnes  (1660).  See  his  works 
(6  vols  ,  1854),  biographies  by  Izaak  Walton  (1678) 
and  George  Lewis  (1924). 

Sanderson,  unincorporated  town  (pop.  c.2,000),  co. 
seat  of  Terrell  co.,  W  Texas,  N  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  W  of  the  Pecos.  On  a  railroad  and  the  Del 
Rio-El  Paso  highway,  this  old  cow  town  ships  wool, 
mohair,  and  cattle 

Sandersvillc,  city  (pop.  3,566),  co.  seat  of  Washing- 
ton co ,  E  central  Ga ,  SW  of  Augusta,  founded 
1796,  inc.  1812.  It  is  a  farm  trade  and  industrial 
center. 

sand  fly,  minute  biting,  bloodsucking  fly  which  breeds 
in  mountain  streams,  in  salt  marshes,  or  in  water 
that  has  collected  in  depressions  in  trees.  They  are 
sometimes  called  punkies  and  nosee-ums 

Saadham,  Henry,  1842-1910,  Canadian  painter  and 
illustrator,  b.  Montreal.  After  studying  in  Europe, 
he  settled  (1880)  in  Boston.  His  illustrations  ap- 
peared in  Century,  Harper's  and  Scnbner's  maga- 
zines. Among  his  paintings  are  March  of  Time 
(National  Gall,  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C.)  and  The 
Dawn  of  Liberty  (town  hall,  Lexington,  Mass.).  He 
lived  in  London  after  1901. 

Sandhurst,  Victoria,  Australia,  see  BBNDIOO. 

Sandhurst,  village,  Berkshire,  England,  N  of  Alder* 
shot  It  is  the  site  of  the  Royal  Military  College, 
which  was  founded  at  Great  Mar  low  m  1802. 

San  Diego  (&&"  dfift'go)  I  City  (1940  pop.  208,341 ; 
1946  special  census  pop  362,658),  co  seat  of  San 
Diego  co ,  8  Calif.,  on  the  east  side  of  San  Diego 
Bay.  It  was  the  first  permanent  white  settlement 


in  California  Juan  Rodrigues  Cabrillo  sailed  into 
the  bay  in  1542.  In  17ftl»  San  Diego  de  Alcald 
Mission  was  established  b>  Junipero  Serra  After 
the  United  States  had  taken  California,  the  com- 
munity was  incorporated  (1860)  as  a  city  Todav 
its  excellent  natural  harbor  brings  extensive  com- 
men  e  and  makes  San  Diego  an  important  port  of 
entry  The  city,  which  has  a  wide  variety  of  in- 
dustries, is  the  distributing  and  processing  center 
for  the  surrounding  fruit  and  dairy  region  and  has 
experienced  a  large  increase  in  population  in  recent 
years  The  U  8  navy  has  a  number  of  large  in- 
stallations heie  An  aqueduct  brings  water  to  San 
Diego  from  the  Colorado  The  city  is  the  seat  of 
San  Diego  State  College  (coeducational,  1897)  and 
a  junior  college  Balboa  Park  (1,400  acres)  con- 
tains museums,  galleries,  gardens,  and  a  zoo  Some 
of  the  buildings  of  the  Panama-California  Inter- 
national Exposition  (1915-16)  and  the  California 
Pacific  Internationa)  Exposition  (1935-36)  remain 
in  the  park.  Adobes  from  the  city's  Spanish  and 
Mexican  days  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Town 
Across  the  bay  is  COKONADO.  3  City  (pop.  2,674), 
eo.  seat  of  Duval  co  ,  S  Texas,  WSW  of  Corpus 
Christi;  inc.  1935  The  region  produces  oil,  salt, 
and  cattle 

Sandmo,  Augusto  C6sar  (ougoo'stS  sa'sar  sande'nS) , 
1893-1934,  Nicaraguan  revolutionary  general.  A 
farmer  and  a  mining  engineer,  he  joined  the  liberal 
revolution  (1926)  against  tho  conservative  govern- 
ment headed  by  Adolfo  Diaz  and  Emihano  CHA- 
MORBO  Ho  protested  against  the  new  U  S  inter- 
vention in  Nicaragua  in  1926  and  rejected  the 
Stimson-Moncada  agreement  for  the  elections  of 
1927  On  this  score  Sandmo  broke  with  tho  liberal 
leader,  Jos6  Maria  Moncada,  and  conducted  vig- 
orous guerrilla  campaigns  (1927-33)  against  the 
U.S  marines  Never  captured  but  finally  recon- 
ciled after  the  withdrawal  of  the  maimes,  ho 
headed  a  cooperative  farming  scheme  In  1934  ho 
was  suddenly  seized  and  executed 

Sandomierz  (sri.ndd'my^sh),  Rus  Sandomir  (sundu- 
m6r'),  town  (pop  8,357),  S  Poland,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Vistula  and  the  San,  E  of  Kieke 
Founded  probably  befoie  Poland  accepted  Chris- 
tianity, Sandomiorz  became  (1 1.49)  the  capital  of  a 
duchy  A  s\nod  (known  as  tho  Consensus  Sando- 
miriensis)  held  horo  in  1670  united  all  Polish  Prot- 
estants The  town  passed  to  Austria  in  1796  and  to 
the  Russian  Empire  in  1815  It  rcvertod  to  Poland 
(1919)  and  was  included  in  the  Central  Industnul 
District. 

San  Domingo,  shortened  form  of  Santo  Domingo 
that  onoo  was  inwh  employed  in  English  for  the 
country  that  is  now  th^  Dominican  Republic  It 
has  long  fallen  into  disuse 

Sandomir,  Poland  see  SANDOMIEHZ 

Sandoval,  Prudencio  de  (proodhan'thvO  da  snndo- 
vftlO,  c  1560-1621,  Spanish  historian,  bishop  of 
Ttiy  and  of  Pamplona  His  chief  work  IH  a  hntorv 
of  Emperor  Charles  V  (1625,  Eng  tr  .  1703),  con- 
sidered by  many  the  best  work  on  Charles's  reign 
He  also  wrote  a  history  of  the  kings  of  Castile  and 
Leon 

Sandoval  (s&udo'vul),  village  (pop  1,796),  S  central 
111 ,  E  of  St  Louis,  in  a  farm  and  coal  area,  UK 
1859 

Sandow,  Eugene  (san'da),  1867-1925,  German 
"strong  man  and  advocate  of  physical  culture,  b 
Komgsberg  His  original  namo  was  Frederick  Wil- 
helm  Eugene  Sander  Physually  inept  in  child- 
hood, Sandow  at  the  age  of  10  undertook  a  courso 
of  training  whu  h  made  him  a  powerfully  built  man 
He  became  a  model  and  a<  compamed  circus 
troujpers,  m  England,  where  ho  had  become  nat- 
uralized, Sandow  was  successful  at  wrestling  Ho 
was  presented  to  the  American  public  by  Florenz 
Ziegfeld  in  1893  and  made  several  tours  of  tho 
country.  He  gained  much  notice  as  an  exponent  of 
physical  culture  for  the  average  man  In  1911  he 
was  appointed  by  royal  warrant  as  professor  of 
physical  culture  to  King  George  V  See  biography 
by  C.  T.  Trevor  (1946). 

Sandown-Shanklin,  urban  district  (1931  pop  11,240, 
1943  estimated  pop  11,615),  on  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
England,  S  of  Ryde  It  is  a  coast  resort  There  is  a 
fountain  with  verses  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow, who  visited  the  town. 

sandpaper,  ABRASIVE  made  by  coating  heavy  paper 
with  glue  and  dusting  the  still-wet  surface  with 
fine,  sharp-edged  sand  The  paper  is  graded  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  sand  particles  and  is  used 

for  polishing  and  for  removing  old  paint  or  varnish 
and  otherwise  preparing  wood  surfaces  for  refin- 
isbing  or  other  treatment. 

sandpiper,  small  wading  bird  of  Europe  and  America, 
related  to  the  snipe  and  the  curlew  Its  bill  and  legs 
are  relatively  long  The  plumage  is  usually  streaked 
brown  or  gray  above  and  lighter  with  streaks  or 

spots  below.  Most  sandpipers  are  found  on  sea- 
coasts  but  some  frequent  inland  waters  and 

marshes 

Sandpoint,  city  (pop.  4,356),  co  seat  of  Bonner  co , 
N  Idaho,  on  Fend  Oreille  Lake,  laid  out  1898,  inc 
1900  A  lumber  town,  it  is  also  a  rail  and  highway 
center  and  a  lake  resort 

Sandracottus  or  Sandrocottus  (both:  sandrukft'tus), 

Greek  name  of  Chandragupt*  (chandrugoop'tu), 
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d.  0.298  B.C.,  founder  of  the  MATTRYA  empire.  He 
conquered  (c.320  B.C )  the  Magadha  kingdom  and 
expelled  the  garrisons  Alexander  the  Great  had  es- 
tablished in  NW  India  In  303  he  repelled  an  in- 
vasion of  India  by  Seleucue  I  According  to  tra- 
dition, Saridracottus  abdicated  his  throne  and  died 
a  suicide 

Sandringham  (san'drlngum),  village,  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, 3  mi  from  the  Wash  and  NE  of  King's  Lynn. 
The  Church  of  St  Mary  Magdalene  contains  nu- 
merous memorials  of  royalty  Sandringham  House 
with  its  7,000-aere  estate  was  purchased  by  Edward 
VII,  then  prince  of  Wales,  in  1801  Queen  Alex- 
andra lived  here  until  her  death  in  1926,  and 
George  V  died  here  (1936). 

Sandrocottus .  see  SANDRA  COITUS. 

Sands,  Robert  Charles,  1799-1832,  American  editor 
and  author,  b  New  York  city,  grad  Columbia, 
1816  He  founded  the  Atlantic  Magazine  in  1824, 
and  when  it  was  merged  with  the  New  York  Review 
and  Athenaeum,  he  became  joint  editor  with  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant  With  G  C  Verplanck  and 
Bryant  he  wrote  the  Talisman,  an  annual,  1828-30 
His  life  of  Cortes,  in  Spanish,  was  well  received  m 
South  America,  his  best-known  work  was  his  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  John  Paul  Jones  (1830)  See 
G.  C.  Verplanck,  ed.,  The  Writings  of  Robert  C. 
Sands  (with  memoir,  1834) 

Sand  Springs,  city  (pop  6,137),  NE  Okla ,  on  the 
Arkansas  river,  founded  1907  as  the  site  of  a 
widows'  and  orphans'  home  It  has  since  become  an 
industrial  suburb  of  Tulsa.  Lorado  Taft  designed 
the  memorial  group  here 

Sandstone,  village  (pop  1,669),  E  Minn  ,  8W  of 
Duluth,  settled  1886  when  near-by  sandstone 
quarries  were  opened  It  is  a  farm  center  and  resort 

sandstone,  secondary  rock  formed  by  the  cementing 
together  of  giams  of  sand  The  usual  cementing 
materials  in  sandstone  are  calcium  carbonate,  iron 
oxides,  and  silic  a,  and  the  hardness  of  sandstone 
varies  a<  cording  to  the  character  of  the  cementing 
matet  ml ,  quartz  sandstones  cemented  with  quartz 
are  the  haidest  Sandstones  are  commonly  gray, 
buff,  led,  01  brown,  although  green  and  some  other 
colors  arc  also  found  Green  sandstones  often  con- 
tain, in  addition  to  sand  and  glaucomte,  fossil  shells 
and  iron  oxides,  those  that  break  apart  easily  are 
known  as  grecnsarids  and  are  sometimes  used  to  re- 
plenish depleted  potash  in  soils  Sandstones  are 
widely  used  in  construction  In  the  E  United 
States  a  red-brown  sandstone  sometimes  called 
brownstono  has  been  much  used  in  city  buildings, 
the  Tnassic  rocks  of  the  Atlantic  c  oastal  legion  are 
sources  of  tins  stone  Other  varieties  of  sandstone 
are  arkose,  which  contains  feldspar  and  resembles 
gianite,  and  graywacke,  a  gray  or  sometimes  green- 
ish or  black  lock  composed  of  quartz  and  feldspar 
with  numeious  fragments  of  other  rocks,  e  g  ,  shale, 
slate,  quartzite,  granite,  and  basalt  Sandstone 
may  be  reduced  by  cmshing  it  to  the  form  of  loose 
Band  giams  and  can  then  be  put  to  the  same  in- 
dustrial uses  as  aand 

sandstorm,  strong  dry  wind  blowing  over  the  desert 
which  raises  and  carries  along  clouds  of  sand  or 
dust,  often  so  dense  as  to  reduce  visibility  to  prac- 
tically zero  and  to  obscure  the  sun  Such  a  wind  is 
usually  the  result  of  convection  currents  created  by 
intense  heating  of  the  ground  The  wind  is  strong 
enough  to  move  dunes  and  often  interfeies  with 
travel,  sometimes  obliterating  roads  in  flat  dry 
regions  such  as  those  of  the  W  United  States  The 
simoom  (01  simoon)  is  the  sandstoini  of  North 
Africa  and  Arabia  which  contiibutes  largely  to  the 
atmospheric  dust  ovei  Europe 

Sandusky  (sundu'ske,  san-)  1  City  (pop  1,612), 
co  seat  of  Sanilac  c  o  ,  S  Mich  ,  N  of  Detroit,  m  a 
farm  and  dairy  region,  me  as  a  village  1885,  as  a 
city  1906  2  Industrial  and  resort  city  (pop  24,874), 
co  seat  of  Erie  co  ,  N  Ohio,  W  of  Cleveland,  on 
Sandusky  Bay  of  Lake  Erie,  laid  out  1817  as  Port- 
land, named  Sandusky  City  1818,  "City"  dropped 
1844  With  a  natural  harbor,  it  is  a  shipping  point 
for  coal,  and  there  are  foundries,  clay  works,  pack- 
ing houses,  and  paper  and  crayon  plants  It  is  a 
port  of  entry  Near  by  are  Cedar  Point,  popular 
summer  resort,  PORT  CMNTON,  KELLEYS  ISLAND 
and  numerous  other  small  islands,  Blue  Hole 
spring,  Crystal  Rock  Caves,  and  Marblehead  pen- 
insula The  state  soldiers'  and  sailors'  home  is  here 

Sandusky,  river,  c  120  mi  long,  rising  in  N  Ohio  and 
flowing  W  through  Bucyrus  to  Upper  Sandusky, 
thence  N  past  Tiffin  and  Fremont  to  Sandusky  Bay 
This  landlocked  harbor,  c  18  rni  long,  is  one  of  the 
best  on  Lake  Erie 

Sandviken  (sRnd've'kun),  town  (pop  17,514),  Gav- 
leborg  ro  ,  E  Sweden  It  is  an  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturing center  and  was  founded  c.1860. 

Sandwich,  Edward  Montagu,  1st  earl  of  (mon'tu- 
gu),  1625-72,  English  statesman  and  admiral  He 
fought  for  Parliament  at  Mars  ton  Moor  (1644)  and 
Naseby  (1646)  and  served  (1663-66)  on  Oliver 
Cromwell's  council  of  state.  After  the  failure  of 
Richard  Cromwell,  however,  he  assisted  in  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II  He  brought  the  new 
queen,  Catherine  of  Braganza,  from  Portugal 
(1661)  and  secured  the  cession  of  Tangiers,  which 
had  been  promised  as  part  of  Catherine's  dowry. 
Sandwich,  who  had  Samuel  Pepys  as  his  secretary, 


1749 

was  high  In  naval  command.  He  fought  in  the 
DUTCH  WARS,  assisting  in  a  notable  victory  off 
Lowestoft  (1665)  He  was  defeated  and  killed  in 
Southwold  Bay  seven  years  later. 

Sandwich,  John  Montagu,  4th  earl  of,  1718-92, 
English  politician  In  hin  early  career  he  undertook 
diplomatic  missions  He  also  served  several  times 
as  secretary  of  state  and  as  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty (1748-61,  1771-82)  Unpopular  and  profli- 
gate, he  used  the  navy  for  political  ends,  with  the 
result  that  it  decayed  incredibly  Ships  of  the  line 
literally  fell  to  pieces  (see  ROYAL  GEORGE),  and 
naval  stores  were  sold  by  officials  for  profit  His 
mismanagement  contributed  largely  to  British  fail- 
ure in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  The 
Sandwich  (Hawaiian)  Islands  were  named  for  htm 
by  Captain  James  Cook  The  sandwich  (slices  of 
bread  with  filling)  is  supposedly  named  for  him, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  eating  informally 
at  the  gaming  table 

Sandwich  (s&n'dwkh,  san'wlch),  part  (since  1935) 
of  Windsor,  Ont  Settled  by  French  in  the  18th 
cent ,  it  received  many  British  inhabitants  fiom 
Detroit,  Mich  ,  in  1796  Assumption  College,  af- 
filiated with  the  Umv  of  Western  Ontario,  is  here 
Sandwich  (san'wtch,  slin'dwTch),  municipal  borough 
(pop  3,287),  Kent,  England,  on  the  Stour  2  mi 
from  the  coast  and  E  of  Canterbury  One  of  the 
CINQUK  PORTS,  it  was  the  chief  naval  and  military 
port  in  England  under  Henty  VII,  later  the  harbor 
silted  up  The  ancient  walls  remain,  with  Fisher 
Gate  (1384)  and  Barbican  Gate  (1539)  St  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  dates  from  the  12th  cent 
Flemish  exiles  introduced  cloth  weaving  into  Sand- 
wich (16th  cent )  It  is  now  a  resort  with  tanning 
and  a  cereal-food  industry 

Sandwich  (san'dwfch,  san'wkh)  1  City  (pop 
2,608),  N  111 ,  SW  of  Aurora,  inc.  1859  It  manu- 
factures faim  implements  2  Town  (pop  1,360), 
SE  Mass  ,  on  W  Cape  Cod  E  of  Bouine,  settled 
1637,  me  1639  Sandwich  glass  was  made  here 
from  1825  to  1888,  the  historical  museum  has  a 
good  collection  State  forest  and  game  preserves 
and  fish  hatcheries  are  here  See  H  B  Barbour, 
Sandwich  (1948) 

sandwich,  two  or  more  slices  of  bread  with  a  filling 
usually  of  meat,  c  heese,  or  salad  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  named  for  the  4th  earl  of  Sandwu  h,  who 
was  given  to  eating  informally  at  the  gaming  table 

Sandwich  Islands    see  HAWAII  A  v  ISLANDS 

Sandy,  city  (pop  1,487),  N  central  Utah,  S  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  settled  1871  It  was  a  busy  ore-ship- 
ping and  smelting  c  enter  in  the  late  19th  cent  ,  and 
slag  is  now  proc  pssed  to  make  roc  k  wool 

Sandy  Hook  (san"dS  h<3bk'),  peninsula,  NE  N  J  , 
projecting  5  mi  N  toward  New  York  and  separat- 
ing Sandy  Hook  Bay  from  the  Atlantic  It  is  a 
government  reservation,  at  the  northern  end  is 
Fort  Hancock,  built  to  piotect  New  York  harbor 
The  Sandy  Hook  Lighthouse  (85  ft  high,  built  in 
1763)  is  the  oldest  in  service  in  the  United  States 
Hudson's  men  explored  this  region  in  16O9,  and  one 
was  killed  by  Indians.  The  British  held  the  penin- 
sula in  the  Revolution 

Sandys,  Edwin  (sanda),  1516^-1588,  English  prel- 
ate, archbishop  of  York  (1576-88)  While  a  stu- 
dent at  Cambridge  ho  turned  to  Protestantism 
On  the  death  of  Edward  VI,  Sandys  supported 
Lady  Jane  Grey  as  candidate  for  the  throne  As  a 
result  he  was  imprisoned  by  Queen  Mary,  but  was 
released  and  fled  to  the  Continent  He  returned  on 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  and  was  made  bishop  of 
Worcester  (1559),  bishop  of  London  (1570),  and 
archbishop  of  York  (1576)  He  translated  parts  of 
the  Bishops'  Bible  (1568)  and  was  a  member  of  the 
commission  to  revise  the  hturg> 

Sandys,  Sir  Edwin  (s&ndz),  1561-1629,  English 
statesman,  leading  promoter  of  the  colony  in  Vir- 
ginia, b  Worcestershire,  grad  Oxford  (B  A  ,  1579, 
M  A  ,  1583) ,  son  of  Archbishop  Edwin  Sandys 
He  studied  law  and  in  1686  entered  Parliament 
His  Europae  speculum  (1605),  published  after  an 
extended  tour  abroad  beginning  in  1593,  revealed  a 
remarkably  tolerant  attitude  toward  Roman  Cath- 
olics for  an  Englishman  of  that  period  Sandys  was 
knighted  (1603)  on  the  accession  of  James  I,  re- 
entered  Parliament,  and  became  a  loading  figure 
in  the  House  of  Commons  In  1614  he  denied  the 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  by  enunci- 
ating the  principle  that  there  wore  certain  recipro- 
cal conditions  of  the  constitution  which  neither  the 
king  nor  the  people  could  violate ,  the  speech  led  to 
some  difficulty  with  the  royal  government  Sandys 
had  been  appointed  to  the  council  of  the  Virginia 
Company  in  1607,  was  chosen  to  assist  Sir  Thomas 
Smythe,  the  treasurer,  in  the  management  of  the 
company  m  1617,  and  replaced  Smythe  as  treasurer 
in  1 6 1 9  The  leader  of  the  liberal  faction  within  the 
company  (see  LONDON  COMPANY),  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  many  of  the  progressive  features  that  char- 
acterized the  last  years  of  the  company's  control 
over  Virginia  The  king  prevented  his  reelection  in 
1620,  but  despite  opposition  from  this  and  other 
formidable  quarters,  he  continued  to  wield  great 
influence  until  the  king  annulled  the  company's 
charter  in  1624,  when  Virginia  became  a  royal 
colony  See  Alexander  Brown,  The  Oenent  of  the 
Untied  States  (1890). 
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Sandys,  Frederick  (s&ndz),  1832-1904,  English  Pre- 
Raphaelite  painter  and  illustrator  He  is  best 
known  for  his  wood-block  illustrations  for  CornhM 
and  other  magazines  and  for  his  crayon  portraits 
of  prominent  writers 

Sandys,  George  (sandz),  1578-1644,  English  poet 
and  traveler,  b.  Yorkshire,  son  of  Archbishop 
Edwin  Sandys  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  m 
1610  began  an  extended  tour  of  Europe  and  the 
Near  Eant,  about  which  he  wrote  m  Relation  of  a 
Journey  (1615)  In  1621  he  became  a  treasurer  of 
the  Virginia  Company,  an  office  previously  held  by 
his  brother,  Sir  Edward  Sandys  He  accompanied 
(1621)  the  new  governor,  Sir  Francis  Wyatt.  to 
Virginia,  where  he  remained  until  1631,  servmR 
three  years  on  the  governor's  council  While  m 
Virginia  he  produced  his  most  famous  work,  a. 
translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  (1626),  the 
first  translation  of  a  classic  ever  made  on  American 
soil  His  other  works  include  paraphrases  of  the 
Psalms  and  other  divine  songs  and  a  translation  of 
a  work  of  Grotuis,  under  the  title  Christ's  Passion 
a  Tragedy  (1640) 

San  Felipe  (san  fC'Hpe),  town  (pop  305),  S  Texas, 
on  the  Brazos  and  W  of  Houston,  founded  1823 
It  was  the  administrative  center  of  Stephen  F 
Austin's  colony  and  the  scene  of  several  meetings 
(1832,  1833,  1835)  of  Texans  before  and  in  the 
Texas  Revolution  Burned  in  the  revolution,  it  was 
rebuilt  but  dec  lined  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th 
cent  It  is  also  called  San  1<  elipe  de  Austin  There 
is  a  state  park  hero 

San  Felipe  (san"  ful£'pa),  North  American  Indian 
pueblo,  N  central  N  \lex  It  is  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  33  mi  bW  of  Sante  Fe  The 
787  inhabitants  are  Pueblo  Indians  of  the  Keresan 
linguistic  stock  They  have  ceremonial  dances  ui 


May  and  December     Tho  pueblo  dates  from  the 
early  18th  cent 
San  Fernando  (san  ftfrnan'do),  city  (pop  32,300), 


Cadiz  prov  ,  S  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  an  Atlantic 
port  near  Cadiz  Much  salt  is  obtained  from  near- 
by marshes  by  evaporation  There  are  a  naval 
academy  and  an  observatory 

San  Fernando  (san  fur  nan 'do),  city  (pop  28,842), 
Trinidad,  a  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Pana,  opposite 
Venezuela  The  second  largest  city  of  TRINIDAD 
AND  TOBAGO,  it  is  the  major  exporting  point  for  the 
colon}  's  petroleum 

San  Fernando  (san  furnan'do),  city  (pop  9,094),  S 
Calif ,  N  of  Los  Angeles  It  is  in  San  Fernando 
Valley,  most  of  which  is  now  in  Los  Angeles  The 
valley,  first  entered  by  white  men  in  1769,  was  used 
for  journeys  to  N  California  from  early  days  Gold 
was  found  in  1 842  before  the  big  gold  strike  Today 
the  region  is  one  of  farms  and  oil  wells  The  San 
Fernando  Rey  Mission  (1797)  and  a  U  S  veterans' 
hospital  aie  near  the  city  A  railroad  tunnel  was 
built  through  mountains  to  the  north  in  1876 

Sanford,  Edward  Field,  Jr  ,  1886-,  American  sculp- 
tor, b  New  York  city,  studied  at  the  Art  Students 
League  and  the  National  Academy  of  Design  and 
in  Pans  and  Munich  He  has  done  much  memorial 
and  decorative  work,  including  the  Charles  Francis 
Adams  Memorial,  Lexington,  Va  ,  groups  for  the 
Core  mausoleum,  Norfolk,  Va  ,  pediments,  figures, 
and  panels  for  the  state  capitol,  Sacramento,  Calif  , 
a  commemoiativo  tablet,  Columbia  Umv  ,  a  co- 
lossal stone  statue  for  the  Payne  Whitney  Me- 
morial, Yale,  and  several  garden  figures,  including 
his  Great  Dane  His  style  shows  the  influence  of 
archaic  Greek  art 

Sanford.  1  City  (pop  10,217),  co  seat  of  Semmole 
co  ,  E  central  Fla  ,  on  Lake  Monioe  SW  of  Daytona 
Beach  It  has  report  aUmtiea  and  is  a  market 
center  foi  the  state's  celery  district  The  city  was 
founded  in  1871  by  Gen  Henry  Sanford  on  the  site 
of  Mellonville,  a  little  settlement  established  in 
1837  near  a  fort  S  Industrial  town  (pop  14,880), 
SW  Maine,  on  the  Mousam  river  and  SW  of  Poit- 
laud,  mu  1768  It  is  the  site  of  textile  factories 
suice  the  mid- 18th  cent  Nasson  College  is  m  the 
town  3  Town  (pop  4,960),  co  seat  of  Lee  co  , 
central  N  C  ,  SW  of  Raleigh,  in  a  tobacco,  cotton, 
and  farm  area  Near  by  is  a  large  pottery 

San  Francisco  (s&n  frunsl'sko),  city  (pop  634,636), 
coextensive  with  San  Francisco  co  ,  W  Calif  ,  on  a 
hilly  peninsula  between  the  Pacific  and  San  Fran- 
cisc  o  Bav,  which  are  connected  by  the  strait  of  the 
Golden  Gate  It  is  a  great  cosmopolitan  port,  the 
focus  of  many  transpoi  tation  lines,  the  market 
place  of  a  large  agricultural  and  mining  area,  and 
the  center  of  the  web  of  busy  industrial  cities 
around  SAN  FHKNCISCO  BAY  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
U  S  mint  With  its  interest  in  music,  art,  letters, 
and  the  theater,  San  Irancisco  is  also  one  of  the 
country's  great  centers  of  culture.  The  city  was 
founded  m  177G,  when  a  Spanish  presidio  and  a 
mission  were  established  at  a  location  chosen  by 
Juan  Bautista  do  ANZA  The  little  settlement  called 
Yerba  Buena,  although  a  much- visited  port  on  the 
road  to  the  Orient,  was  still  a  village  when  the 
Mexican  War  broke  out  and  Commodore  John  D. 
Sloat  and  his  naval  force  took  it  m  the  name  of  the 
United  States  m  1846  The  name  of  San  Francisco 
was  given  to  the  town  When  gold  was  discovered 
in  California  in  1848,  San  Francisco  had  a  popula- 
tion of  c  800,  two  years  later  it  was  incorporated 
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with  a  population  of  c  25,000  The  rush  of  gold 
seekers,  adventurers,  and  settlers  brought  a  period 
of  lawlessness  when  the  BARBARY  Co  VST  flourished 
and  the  VIMLANTES  were  organized  The  tity  took 
on  a  metropolitan  aspect,  with  newcomers  from 
over  the  world,  among  others  the  Chinese,  the  first 
settlers  of  the  Chinatown  whit  h  is  today  the  largest 
Chinese  settlement  outside  the  Orient  The  pony 
express  in  1860  and  the  Union  Pacific*  RR  m  1869 
linked  San  Francisco  overland  with  the  East  The 
city  grew  as  California  grew,  Aftei  one  of  the  most 
spec  tacular  disaster*  m  U  S  history,  the  earth- 
quake of  April  18,  190b,  and  the  sweeping  fire  that 
followed,  i  ebuildmg  was  rapid  The  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  swelled  the  trade  of  the  port, 
was  celebrated  bv  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
of  1915  By  the  tune  of  the  GOLDEN  GATE  INTER- 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION  (1939-40),  the  whole  San 
Francisco  Bav  area  was  hea\ilv  industrialized 
When  the  conference  that  drafted  the  United 
Nations  Charter  met  here  in  1945,  San  Francisco 
only  confirmed  its  world  importance  The  SAN 
FHANCI<*CO-OAKI  \NU  B\Y  BRIDGE  was  opened  m 
193b,  and  the  GOLDEN  GATE  BRIDCUS  in  1937  The 
individuality  of  the  cit\,  almost  legendary  in  the 
United  States,  is  <  ompounded  of  items  sue  h  as  the 
San  Francisco  fogs,  the  table  cars,  busy  Market 
St  the  water  front  of  the  Embarcadero,  Telegiaph 
Hill  (where  in  earlier  times  a  signal  tower  sent  word 
to  the  city  of  harbor  doings),  Nob  Hill  (wheie  the 
nabobs  hvod  in  grandiose  castles),  and  Russian 
Hill  The  visitor  today  can  see  relics  of  the  past, 
notablv  the  presidio  (now  an  army  post)  and  Mis- 
sion Doloies  (1782,  at  first  called  San  trancisco 
de  Asfs),  as  well  as  the  modern  civic  center  and 
Golden  Gate  Park  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  the  city  include  the  Umv  of  San  Francisco 
(Jesuit,  for  men,  1855),  San  Francisco  College  for 
Women  (Catholic,  1887),  the  School  of  Medicine 
of  Stanford  TJruv  ,  some  schools  of  the  Umv  of 
California,  a  state  teachers  college,  and  a  junior 
college  See  Federal  Writers'  Project,  .San  Fran- 
cisco the  Hay  and  Its  Cities  (1941),  Gertrude  Ath- 
erton,  My  San  Francisco  (1946),  William  M 
Camp,  Son  Francisco,  Port  of  Gold  (1947)  Robert 
O'Bnen,  This  Is  San  Francisco  (1948) ,  John  Bruce, 
Qaudy  Century  the  Story  of  San  Francisco's  Hun- 
dred Years  of  Robust  Journalism  (1948),  and  Ed- 
mond  M  Gagey,  The  San  Francisco  Stage  (1950) 
San  Francisco  Bay,  50  mi  long  and  3  to  13  mi  wide, 
W  Calif  ,  entered  through  the  Golden  Gate,  a  &trait 
between  two  peninsulas  On  the  southern  penin- 
sula stands  the  citv  of  San  FranciHCO,  on  the  north- 
ern peninsula  are  the  residential  cities  of  Mann 
fo  ,  while  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  crescent- 
shaped  bav  are  such  industrial  cities  as  Alameda, 
Oakland,  Berkeley,  and  Richmond  Angel  Island, 
Alcatraz,  and  Yerba  Buena  Island  are  in  the  bav 
With  the  subsidiary  waters  of  San  Pablo  Bay  to  tho 
north  and  Suisun  Bay  to  the  east  of  San  Pablo  Bav, 
the  natural  harbor  of  San  Franc  isco  Bay  is  one  of 
the  most  notable  of  the  world  On  these  secondary 
ba>  s  and  on  Carqumez  Sti  ait,  which  connects  them, 
are  the  cities  of  Vallejo,  Benicia,  Martinez,  and 
Pittsburg  Recent  evidence  tends  to  show  that 
Sir  Francis  Drake  was  in  1579  the  first  white  man 
to  enter  the  bay,  but  it  was  not  really  known  until 
explored  by  the  Spanish  m  the  late  18th  cent 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bndge,  W  Calif  ,  built 
1933-36  A  double-decked  structuie,  it  has  an 
over-all  length  of  8)^  mi  from  San  Francisco  it 
goes  to  Yerba  Buena  Island,  where  a  tunnel  con- 
nects with  spans  that  lead  to  Oakland  and  Berkeley 
approaches 

San  Francisco  Peaks,  N  Ariz  ,  N  of  Flagstaff,  con- 
sisting of  Humphreys,  12,655  ft  (highest  in  Ari- 
zona) ,  Agasbiz,  12,340  ft  ,  Fremont,  11,940  ft 
San  Gabriel  (san  ga'breul),  residential  citv  (1940 
pop  Il,8b7,  194b  special  census  pop  16.840),  S 
Calif,  E  of  Los  Angeles,  me  1913  The  Spanish 
mission  (1771)  contains  rare  paintings  and  relics 
San  Gabnel  Mountains,  S  Calif  ,  E  and  NE  of  Los 
Angeles,  running  c  50  mi  westward  from  Cajon 
Pass  (c  15  mi  NNW  of  San  Bernardino)  San 
Antomo  Peak  (10,080  ft )  is  the  highest  of  the  range 
Sangallo  (sang-gal'lo),  throe  Italian  Renaissance 
architects,  two  brothers  and  their  nephew  Gluliano 
da  Sangallo  (joolya'nS),  1 445- 15  lb,  designed  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Careen  at  Prato  and 
palaces  m  Florence  After  Bramante's  death  he 
worked  on  St  Peter's  at  Rome  with  Raphael  arid 
Fra  G»o(ondo  His  brother,  Antonio  da  Sangallo 
(anto'nyo),  the  elder,  1455-1534,  built  the  domed 
Church  of  the  Madonna  di  San  Biagio  at  Monte- 
pulchiano  Antonio  da  Sangallo,  the  younger, 
1485-1546,  their  nephew,  whose  real  name  was 
Antonio  Cordiani,  was  the  most  noted  of  the  three 
He  collaborated  with  Bramante  in  the  lat tor's  final 
\eare  For  Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese  (later 
Pope  Paul  III)  he  designed  the  Farnese  Palace,  the 
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Decatur  where  it  is  dammed  to  form  Lake  De- 
catur,  then  W  and  NW  to  tho  Illinois,  above 
Bearclstown  Its  course  is  c  250  mi  Abraham  Lin- 
coln spent  much  of  hia  yoxith  on  and  near  tho  liver 
Seo  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Th*  Sangamon  (1942) 

Sanger,  George  (sang'ur),  1827- 1911,  English  show- 
man. He  was  the  proprietor  of  a  famous  traveling 
circus  which  he  developed  with  his  brother,  John 
Sanger,  fiom  a  small  show  started  in  1871  See  hia 
Seventy  Years  a  Showman  (1910) 

Sanger,  Margaret  (Htggins),  1883-,  Ameru  an  leader 
in  the  BIRTH  CONTROL  movement,  b  Corning,  N  Y 
Peisonal  experience  and  woik  as  a  public  health 
nurse  convinced  her  that  family  limitation,  espe- 
cially wheie  povoity  was  a  factor,  was  a  necessary 
step  in  social  progress  She  studied  in  London  with 
Havelock  Ellis  and  others  and,  back  in  Ameuca, 
began  her  campaign  almost  smglehanded  In- 
dicted in  1915  for  sending  information  through  the 
mails  and  anestod  the  next  year  for  conducting  a 
birth  control  clinic  m  Biooklyn,  Mrs  Sanger  grad- 
ually won  support  from  the  public  and  the  courts 
She  oigamzod  the  fiist  Ameiican  (1921)  and  inter- 
national (1925)  birth  contiol  conferences  and 
visited  many  countries  m  Europe  and  Asia,  lec- 
turing and  helping  to  establish  clinic  H  Her  booka 
me  ludo  Women  and  the  New  Race  (1920),  Happiness 
in  ^famage  (1926),  and  an  autobiography  (1938) 

Sanger  (sang'ur)  1  City  (pop  4,017),  S  central 
Calif ,  near  Fresno  in  the  San  Joaqum  Valley,  me 
1911  Rabins  and  fruits  aro  packed  here  2  Town 
(pop  1,000),  N  Texas,  NNE  of  Fort  Worth,  m  a 
farming  area 

San  German  (sun  hSrman'),  town  (pop  6,446),  SW 
Puerto  Rico  It  is  an  agricultural  market  Settled 
by  early  Spanish  explorers,  it  possesses  one  of 
the  oldest  churches  (built  1511)  in  America  Close 
to  the  town  is  the  Pol>  techmc  Institute  of  Puerto 
Rico  (1912) 

Sangerville  (sang'gurvtl),  town  (pop  1,194),  central 
Maine,  on  the  Piscataquis  and  SW  of  Dover-Fox- 
croft,  settled  1801,  me  1814  Hiram  Maxim  was 
born  here 

Sangi  Islands  (s.ing'e)  or  Sangihe  Islands  (sung- 
ge'u),  volcanic  group  (314  sq  mi  ,  pop  134,  904), 
Indonesia,  NE  of  Celebes  Mountainous  and  for- 
ested, the  group  produces  ebony,  rattan,  copra,  and 
nutmeg  Tho  largest  island,  also  called  Sangi  (217 


moat  magnificent  type  of  Roman  Renaissance  pal- 
ace. After  Peruzzi  s  death  Antomo  was  appointed 
(1538)  to  succeed  him  in  the  construction  of  St 
Peter's,  though  his  complex  plan  for  its  completion 
was  not  accepted  At  the  Vatican  he  designed  the 
Sala  Regia  and  the  Pauline  Chapel 
Sangamon  (s&ng'gumun),  river  rising  in  E  central 
Illinois,  c  44  ml  NE  of  Springfield,  flowing  SW  to 


sq  mi  ,  pop  79,537),  has  an  active  volt  ano,  Mt 
Awu,  0,002  ft  high 

San  Gimignano  (s.in  jc'mcny-i'iio),  town  (pop 
3,42b),  Tuscany,  central  Italy,  NW  of  Siena  No 
other  Italian  town  has  pteserved  its  medieval  as- 
pec  t  so  fully  The  city  walls,  the  pala(  es,  and  the 
celebrated  13  towers  still  stand  as  they  did  in  the 
13th  and  14th  cent  The  collegiate  church,  rich  m 
works  of  art,  was  damaged  m  1944  by  a  German 
bombardment  In  the  Church  of  St  Augustine 
there  are  frescoes  by  Bcnozzo  GOZZOLI 

Sangre  de  Cnsto  Mountains  Ortng'grf'  d6  krTsto) 
(Span  ,  =  blood  of  Christ],  part  of  the  Rocky  Mts  , 
extending  from  S  central  Colorado  into  N  central 
New  Mexico  Noted  elevations  in  Coloiado  are 
Blanc  a  Peak  (14,303  ft ),  the  highest,  lying  in  the 
portion  of  the  Sangre  de  Cnstos  known  as  the 
Sierra  Blanca.  and  Kit  Caison  Peak  (14,100  ft) 
The  Truchas  peaks  are  m  Now  Mexico 

Sangster,  Charles,  1822-9?,  Canadian  poet,  b 
Kingston,  Out  Tho  son  of  a  slupw  right,  he  had  only 
a  common  school  education  and  spwnt  his  later  life 
as  a  c  ivil  service  c  lerk  At  fir^t  a  rnedio<  i  o  imitator 
of  Byron,  he  bee  ame  with  the  publication  of  Hes- 
perus and  Other  Poems  and  Lyrics  (18f»0)  the  first 
notable  Canadian  poet  to  make  use  of  native  sub- 
jeft  matter  His  descriptions  of  ruial  life  and 
natural  scenery  and  his  religious  lyrics  are  beat 

Sanhedrin  (sa'ntdrin,  san'hi-),  Jewish  legal  and  re- 
ligious institution  m  Jerusalem  which  exerc  ised  tho 
functions  of  a  court  The  accounts  in  the  Mishna  do 
not  correspond  to  those  in  Josephus  or  in  tho  New 
Testament,  most  scholars,  following  the  theory  of 
Adolf  Buthler,  maintain  that  there  probably  were 
two  Sanhedrms — one  political  and  c  ivil,  the  other, 
known  as  tho  Great  Sanhedrin,  purely  religious 
The  former,  of  23  members,  was  like  a  legal  court, 
the  latter,  of  71  members,  was  presided  over  b>  a 
nasi  [prmco]  Both  bodies  perished  with  the  do- 
struc  tion  of  the  Temple,  later  Jewish  ac  ademies  are 
considered  continuations  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin 
In  1807  Napoleon  appointed  a  Sanhedrin  of  71 
members,  both  rabbis  and  laymen,  to  consider 
questions  of  relationship  between  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians 

San  ndefonso  (wan  fldafon'so),  village,  Segovia 
prov  ,  central  Spain,  m  Old  Castile  Hero  i»  the 
royal  summer  residence,  called  La  Granja,  built  by 
Philip  V  (1721-23)  m  imitation  of  Versailles  It 
consists  of  the  palace,  the  collegiate  church,  and  the 
celebrated  gardens,  laid  out  by  French  landscaping 
arclutec  ts 

San  Udefonso  (sftn*  crdufSn'sO),  North  American 
Indian  pueblo,  N  central  N  Mex  It  is  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  17  mi  NW  of  Santa 
Fe  The  174  inhabitants  speak  a  language  of  the 
Tanoan  family  These  Pueblo  Indians  raise  grain, 
chihes,  and  vegetables  The  pueblo  has  become  in- 
creasingly famous  for  its  excellent  pottery  and 
paintings,  and  many  of  its  native  artists  have  won 


individual  fame,  notably  Marfa  Martinez,  one  of 
the  finest  of  Indian  pottery  makers,  and  Awa 
Tsira,  one  of  the  leading  Indian  painters  On  Jan 
23,  their  day  of  fiesta,  ceremonial  danc  es  (e  g  ,  the 
buffalo  and  the  eagle  dances),  aro  performed  The 
present  village  was  established  early  m  tho  18th 
cent  See  Ruth  Bunzel,  The  Pueblo  Potter  (1929), 
Alice  Marriott,  Maria,  the  Potter  of  San  ndefonso 
(1948) 

San  Udefonso,  Treaty  of,  name  of  several  treaties 
signed  at  the  royal  residence  of  San  Ildofonso, 
Spain  The  Treaty  of  San  Udefonso  of  1796  was  an 
alliance  of  France  with  Spain  against  England  m 
the  Fremh  Revolutionary  Wars  The  secret 
Treaty  of  San  Ildefonso  of  1800  was  actually  a 
draft  confirmed  by  two  later  treaties  (March,  1801; 
Oct  ,  1802)  Spain  rotroceded  Louisiana  to  Franco 
and  was  compensated  by  the  creation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Etna  ta  m  Tuscany,  which  was  given  to  tho 
duke  of  Parma,  son-in-law  of  Charles  IV  of  Spam 
Although  Napoleon  Bonaparte  undertook  never 
to  alienate  Louisiana,  he  disregarded  the  treaty  and 
sold  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  in  1803 
sanitary  science,  principles  of  health  preservation, 
embracing  HYOIENE,  on  an  individual  level,  and 
PUBLIC  HEALTH,  on  a  communal  level  Those  who 
specialize  in  sanitary  science  are  sanitary  engi- 
neers They  endeavor  to  eliminate  or  reduco 
health  hazards  associated  with  the  supply  of  water 
and  milk,  the  collection  and  disposal  of  sewago  and 
refuse,  and  the  prevalence  of  rodents  and  insects 
Conditions  of  noise,  odors,  obnoxious  gases,  and 
food  handling  that  threaten  tho  well-being  of  tho 
public  aro  also  their  com  ern  Soo  E  S  Hopkins, 
ed  ,  Elements  of  Sanitation  (1929),  S  C  Prescott 
and  M  P  Norwood,  Principles  of  Sanitary  Science 
(1935),  E  B  Phelpsand  others,  Public  Health  En- 
gineering (rev  ed  ,  1918),  A  J  Martin,  Work  of  the 
Sanitary  Engineer  (rev  ed  ,  1949) 

sanitation    see  PLUMBING  and  SANITVKY  SCIRNPR 

San  Jacinto  (san  jiism'tu),  city  (pop  1,356),  S  Calif , 
ESE  of  Los  Angeles,  me  1888  It  is  in  a  fruit- 
growing region  Hot  mineral  springs  are  near  by 

San  Jacinto,  river  rising  in  E  central  Texas  and 
flowing  south  to  an  arm  of  Galveston  Bav  Its 
chief  tributary  is  Buffalo  Bayou,  and  both  tho 
bayou  and  the  lower  nver  aie  used  for  the  Houston 
ship  channel  In  1836  Texans  under  Sam  Houston 
surpnsod  and  defeated  a  larger  force  of  Mexicans 
in  the  final  and  decisive  buttle  of  the  Texas  Reyo- 
lution  on  the  San  Jacinto  near  the  mouth  of  Buffalo 
Bayou  The  battlefield  IH  a  state  park  with  a  slim, 
tall  (570  ft )  monument,  and  April  21,  Sau  Jacinto 
Day,  is  a  Texas  holiday 

San  Jacinto  Mountains,  part  of  tho  San  Bernardino 
Mts  ,  S  Calif  ,  NW  of  tin  Salton  Soa  The-  highest 
peak  is  San  Jacinto  Peak  or  Mt  San  Jacinto 
(10,805  ft  ),  near  Palm  Springs 

San  Joaqum  ban  w.iken').  river,  c  325  mi  long, 
rising  in  E  California  m  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
flowing  westward  a  short  distance,  then  turning  N 
through  tho  Central  Valley  to  join  the  Sacramento 
near  Suisun  Bay,  an  arm  of  San  Fiancisco  Bay. 
The  Mokelunine,  Calavoras,  Stanislaus,  Tuolumno, 
Meiced,  Chowchilla,  and  I'resno  flow  into  tho  San 
Joaqum  along  its  couisc  The  wide  southern  pait 
of  the  basin  between  tho  Sieira,  Nevada  and  the 
Coast  Range  is  usually  called  the  San  Joaqum 
Valley,  though  it  includes  independent  rners  su<  h 
as  the  Kings  and  the  Kern  Between  Stot  kton  in 
the  north  and  Bakersheld  m  the  south  are  many 
cities,  notablv  Fresno,  Modesto,  and  Merced  The 
ChNTR\L  VALI  fc.Y  F'HOjrcT,  uridei  taken  largely  to 
make  fertile  Snn  loaqum  Valley  more  fcitile,  h.is 
as  one  of  its  units  FRIANT  DAM  in  tho  San  Joaqum 

San  Jose"  (s-m  hflsA'),  city  (1941  estimated  pop 
77,182),  W  central  Costa  Ru a,  capital  and  largest 
city  of  Costa  Rica  Unnvaled  by  provincial  capi- 
tals, San  Jos6  is  the  economic,  political,  and  social 
center  of  Costa  Rican  life,  dominating  tho  central 
plateau  and  tho  neat -by  towns,  ALAJUKIA  and 
HhiiiDiA  San  Jose  was  founded  (c  1738)  at  the 
beginning  of  westward  expansion  from  CART-MIO, 
with  mdependenc  e  fiom  Spam  (1821)  it  became  the 
center  of  the  country's  liberal  element  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  the  capital  A  modern  c  ity,  with  pai  ks 
and  fine  public  buildings,  including  the  elaborate 
National  Theater,  it  has  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and 
North  American  architecture,  unusual  in  Latin 
American  cities,  with  many  houses  sot  bac  k  to  have 
lawns  and  gardens  fronting  the  street  Often  seen 
in  the  sunoundmg  towns,  on  tho  small  coffee  farms 
of  the  countiyside,  and  in  the  city  itself  aie  tiny 
bnghtl>  painted  oxcarts  chaiactonetic  of  the  ie- 
giori  San  Jos6  is  a  station  for  international  an  linos, 
the  hub  of  the  highway  s>  stem,  and  tho  center  of  tho 
Pacific  and  Caribbean  railways  It  has  a  university 
(founded  1844) 

San  Jose,  town  (pop  1,783),  W  Guatemala,  a  port 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  S  of  Guatemala  city  The  har- 
bor is  unprotected,  and  cargoes  are  handled  by 
lighters,  but  San  Jose,  a  rail  terminus  of  the  Inter- 
national Railways  of  Central  America,  is  the  prin- 
cipal Pacific  port  of  the  country 

San  Jose  (sanuzft',  Ban  hOza'),  city  (pop  08,457),  co. 
seat  of  Santa  Clara  c  o  ,  W  Calif  ,  8E  of  San  Fran- 
ciaco  Bay,  founded  1777,  inc.  1850  It  was  the 
meeting  place  of  the  first  state  legislature  (1849) 
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and  was  the  capital  from  1849  to  1851  It  is  in  a 
rich  fruitgrowing  area  and  is  the  center  of  a  very 
large  canning  and  dned-fruit-packmg  industry 
San  Jose  State  College  (coeducational,  1857)  and  a 
junior  college  (coeducational)  are  heie  Willow 
Glen  was  annexed  in  1936.  To  the  noith  lies  Mis- 
sion San  Jose  de  Guadalupe  (1797),  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  original  structures 

San  Jos*  (san  hosa'),  city  (1941  estimated  pop. 
30,000),  capital  of  San  Jos6  dept ,  S  Uruguay  It 
was  founded  m  1783,  and  is  now  the  commercial 
center  for  a  large  grain-growing  region  There  are 
flour  mills 

San  Jose  scale,  scale  insect  introduced  into  San  Jose, 
Calif  ,  in  plants  from  China  Transported  by  wind, 
birds,  and  large  insects,  it  spread  over  the  fruit- 
growing areas  of  North  America  It  causes  gieat 
damage  to  a  variety  of  tiees  bv  draining  the  sap 
arid  attacking  the  fiuit  It  covers  the  bark  with 
tmv  gray  specks,  the  waxv  scales  secreted  by  the 
insects  The  females  remain  under  the  scales 
throughout  life  The  male  nymphs  become,  in 
spring,  yellowish  two-winged  adults  which  do  not 
food  The  females  produce  living  voung  which 
soon  lose  thoir  legs  and  attach  themselves  to  the 
bark  Some  control  is  possible  bv  spraying  with 
oil  emulsions,  especially  m  winter,  and  with  lime 
sulphur  m  spring  and  fall 

San  Juan  (sun  hwan'),  city  (estimated  pop  80,000), 
( apital  of  San  Juan  prov  ,  W  Argentina,  on  the 
Han  Juan  river  It  is  the  center  of  an  irrigated  re- 
gion, whore  viticulture  is  the  chiof  activity,  fruits 
and  giams  are  also  grown,  and  cattle  are  raised 
The  province  is  rich  in  nuneials  San  Juan  was 
founded  in  1562 

San  Juan  (san"  wan',  Span  siin  hwlln'),  city  (1040 
pop  167,247,  1949  estimated  pop  '240,000),  capital 
and  thief  (ily  of  Puerto  Rico,  on  the  northeast 
coast  It  is  an  important  port,  on  an  island  at  the 
on  tram  e  to  San  Juan  harbor,  and  is  connected  with 
thn  mainland  bv  bridges  The  bav  was  named 
Puerto  Rico  [rich  port]  by  the  Spanish  explorer 
Juan  Ponce  de  Loon  in  1608,  and  in  1521  the  city  of 
Puerto  Rico,  soon  after  called  San  Jutm  Bautibta  de 
Puoito  Huo.  was  founded  Strongly  fortified,  it 
successfully  resisted  attacks  bv  the  English  buc- 
<  anccrx  Drake  and  Hawkins  in  1 595  but  for  a  short 
time  m  1508  it  WHS  occupied  bv  George  Clifford, 
earl  of  Cumberland,  the  Dutch  took  and  sacked 
the  place  in  1625  It  grew  in  importance  as  a 
West  Indian  port  during  the  IHth  and  10th  cent 
and  in  1885  was  the  scene  of  an  uprising  against 
Spanish  rule  San  Juan  was  taken  over  bv  U  S 
troop«  in  Oc  t  ,  1808,  in  the  Spamsh-Amenc  an  War 
Thee  itv  retains  rnuc  h  of  itsenilv  colonial  character, 
with  its  many  crowded,  narrow  stieets,  with  its 
small  shops  and  houses  with  overhanging  balco- 
nies, and  espec  nillv  with  its  impressive  historic 
buildings,  such  us  hi  Morro  castle  (begun  10 W), 
which  commands  the  harbor  entrance,  San  Cris- 
tobal Cattle  (begun  1631),  and  La  Fortale/a  (begun 
1529,  now  the  governor's  palace)  Other  points  of 
interest  include  the  Casa  Blanc  a  (152i),  the.  Ca- 
thedral of  San  Juan  Bautista,  with  the  tomb  of 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  paits  of  the  Univ  of 
Puerto  Hico  and  its  School  of  Tropical  Medicine 
San  Juan  is  the  commeiual  and  financial  center  of 
the  island  and  has  a  considerable  expoit  trade  jn 
sugar,  tobac  co,  c  offee,  and  frttit,  mostly  sent  to  the 
United  State's  Sugar  refining,  rum  distilling,  and 
the  manufacturing  of  needlework,  clothing,  but- 
tons, cigars  and  cigaiettes  are  the  chief  industries 
In  the  vicimtv  of  the  citv  are  the  residential  sub- 
urb of  Santurce  and  several  fine  resort  beaches 
(notably  the  Condado  and  Isla  Verde),  which 
attract  many  winter  tourists  from  North  America 
There  IN  an  international  an  port  (with  seaplane 
landing)  and  a  U  S  air  babe 

San  Juan  (san"  wan'),  cit\  (pop  2,204),  extreme  S 
Texas,  WNW  of  Brownsville,  in  the  irngated  dis- 
tnc  t  of  tho  lower  Rio  Grande  valley 

San  Juan  (san"  wan'),  North  American  Indian 
pueblo,  N  N  Mex  It  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hio  Grande  and  26  mi  NW  of  Santa  Fe  The  788 
inhabitants  are  Pueblo  Indians  who  speak  a  lan- 
guage of  tho  Tatioan  family  It  was  the  home  of 
Pope,  the  medic  me  man  who  led  the  Indians  m  the 
Pueblo  Revolt  of  1680  The  principal  festival  is 
held  on  Juno  24  in  honor  of  St  John  the  Baptist. 
The  village  was  settled  prior  to  1508 

San  Juan  (san  hwun'),  river,  108  mi  long,  flowing 
fiom  the  southeast  corner  of  Lake  Nicaragua  E  to 
tho  Caribbean  Tho  lower  couise  is  tho  boundary 
between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  Tho  deep 
navigable  nver  is  of  importance  because  of  the 
port  of  SAN  JUAN  DEL  NORTB  on  one  of  its  mouths 
and  because  it  would  be  a  vital  link  in  the  pro- 
jected NICARAGUA  CANAL  In  1010  Costa  Rica 
protested  that  Nicaragua  in  granting  to  the  United 
States  an  option  to  build  the  canal  had  violated 
Costa  Rican  rights 

San  Juan  (san"  wiin'),  river  rising  in  SW  Colorado  in 
the  San  Juan  Mts  and  flowing  SW  into  New 
Mexico,  NW  into  Utah,  then  W  to  the  Colorado 
near  Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument 

San  Juan  Boundary  Dispute  (san*  wan'),  contro- 
versy between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
over  the  U.S.-British  Columbia  boundary  It  is 
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sometimes  called  the  Northwest  Boundary  Dis- 
pute The  difficulty  arose  from  the  faulty  wording 
of  the  treaty  that  settled  the  Oregon  question  in 
1846  That  instrument  set  the  boundary  as  a  line 
through  the  middle  of  the  channel  between  the 
mainland  and  Vancouver  Island  and  through  tho 
middle  of  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait  The  strait,  how- 
ever, breaks  into  several  channels,  and  between  the 
two  mam  ones — Haro  Strait  and  Rosano  Strait — 
he  the  San  Juan  Islands  Ownership  of  the  islands, 
especially  San  Juan  itself — was  disputed  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1853  established  a 
sheep  farm  there  The  quarrel,  unsettled  by  dip- 
lomatic- negotiations,  was  brought  to  a  crisis  m 
1850,  when  G  E  Pic  kett  and  U  S  troops  occupied 
San  Juan  Island  under  orders  of  W  S  Harney 
British  war  vessels  promptly  appealed  No  armed 
( onfliot  resulted,  for  Gen  Wmfield  Scott,  command- 
er in  chief  of  American  armies  went  to  the  scene 
and  arranged  with  the  British  for  joint  occupation 
of  San  Juan  Until  1872  there  were  soldiers  of  both 
powers  on  the  island  Attempts  to  appoint  a  neu- 
tral arbitrator  were  defeated  by  the  U  S  Senate 
until  the  Washington  Tieaty  of  1871  Emperor 
William  I  of  Germany  as  arbitrator  in  1872  decided 
upon  Haro  Strait  as  the  line,  thus  giving  the  archi- 
pelago to  the  United  States 

San  Juan  Capistrano  (san"  wan"  k&pfatra'nO),  un- 
incorporated -town  (pop  724),  8  Calif  ,  SE  of  Los 
Angeles  Junipero  Serra  founded  a  mission  here  in 
1770,  but  tho  church,  completed  in  1806,  was  soon 
ruined  by  oaithquake  It  is  said  that  swallows 
yeaily  come  on  St  Joseph's  day,  March  19,  and 
yoaily  depart  on  the  death  day  (not  tho  feast  day) 
of  St  John  Capistran,  Oct  23 

San  Juan  del  Norte  (san  hwan'  d£l  nor'ta),  town 
(1046  estimated  pop  719),  E  Nicaragua,  a  Carib- 
bean port  on  the  noithern  mouth  of  the  San  Juan 
river  Also  called  Grevtown,  it  was  oc  c  upied  (1848) 
by  the  Bntish  to  socuio  control  of  the  MOSQUITO 
COAST  and  to  check  the  U  S  efforts  to  build  an 
mteroceamc  canal  The  port  became  the  thriving 
eastern  terminus  of  a  transisthmian  transport  com- 
pany operated  by  Cornelius  VANDEKBILT  m  the 
gold  rush  to  California  In  1854  it  was  bombarded 
by  the  U  S  warship  Cyane  in  retaliation  for  insults 
to  the  U  S  minister  and  damage  to  U  S  property 
in  Nicaragua  San  Juan  was  important  in  the 
filibustering  activities  of  William  Walker  Small 
quantities  of  bananas,  coconuts,  rubber,  and  hard- 
woods are  exported 

San  Juan  del  Sur  (dcM  soor'),  town  (1946  estimated 
pop  1,419),  SW  Nicaragua,  a  port  on  the  Pacific 
Used  as  Pac  ific  terminus  of  the  transit  route  across 
the  isthmus  during  the  California  gold  rush,  it  is 
today  connected  bv  a  short  railway  to  RIVAS  and 
handles  some  export  traffic  in  coffee  and  sugar 

San  Juan  Hill  (san"  win',  Span  san  hwan),  E  Cuba, 
near  the  cit\  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  It  was  the  scene 
(Inly,  1808)  of  a  battle  in  the  Spanish-American 
War,  in  whic  h  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  Rough 
Riders  took  part 

San  Juan  Islands  (s£n'  wan*),  archipelago  of  172 
islands  constituting  San  Juan  co  (pop  3,157),  NW 
Wash  ,  E  of  Vancouver  Island,  between  Haro  and 
Rosano  straits,  discovered  and  named  t  1790  by 
the  Spanish  The  islands  were  the  subject  of  the 
S\N  JUAN  BOUNDARY  DISPUTE  between  Great 
Butain  and  the  United  States,  their  ownership  was 
decided  in  1872  San  Juan,  Oreas  and  Lopez  are 
tho  largest  of  the  group  An  oceanographic  labora- 
tory is  at  the  town  of  Fnda\  Harbor  on  San  Juan 
Island 

San  Juan  Mountains,  part  of  the  Rockv  Mts  ,  SW 
Colo  and  NW  N  Mex  ,  King  W  of  the  San  Luis 
Valley  and  S  of  the  Gunmson  river  Its  peaks 
include  Uncompahgre  Peak  (14.TO6  ft  ),  Mt  Snef- 
fels  (14  143  ft ),  and  others  over  14,000  ft  high 

Sankara.  see  VEDVNT\ 

Sankey,  Ira  David  (sung'kf),  1840-1908,  American 
evangelistic,  singer  arid  h\  rnn  composei,  b  Edm- 
buig,  Pa  Leading  the  music  al  part  of  the  meetings, 
he  toured  Great  Britain  arid  the  United  States  with 
the  revivalist  Dwight  L  Moodv  from  1871  to  1899 
He  worked  with  P  P  Bliss  on  Qoujxl  Hymns  (1875), 
the  first  of  a  series  See  his  autobiography,  My 
Life  and  the  Story  of  the  Goapd  Hymns  (1907), 
Ellas  Nason,  The  American  Evangelists,  Dwight  L 
Moody  and  Ira  D  Sankey  (1877) 

Sankt  Moritz,  Switzerland   see  SUNT  MORITZ 

Sankt  Pblten  (zangkt  pul'tun),  city  (pop  40,711), 
Lowei  Austria,  30  mi  W  of  Vienna  It  is  an 
industnal  tenter  with  varied  manufactuies  The 
11th-century  abbey  church  here  was  icbuilt  m  the 
18th  cent 

Sankt  Wolfgang  (zangkt  v61f'g-uig),  resort  (pop 
2,454)m  the  SALZKAMMERO.UT,  Upper  Austria,  on  a 
lake,  tho  Sankt  Wolfgangsee  Its  Gothic  church 
has  an  altar  carved  by  Michael  PACKER  The  inn 
Zum  Weisson  Rossi  is  world  famous 

San  Leandro  (san  le&n'dro),  city  (1940  pop  14,601, 
1948  special  census  pop.  26,701).  W  Calif  ,  adjoin- 
ing Oakland ,  me  1872.  There  are  metal-goods  and 
automotive  industries  and  canneues  Fruits, 
flowers,  and  vegetables  are  raised  in  the  area.  Lake 
Chabot  is  near  oy 

San  Lorenzo  (san  lor  an 'so),  town  (pop  2,723),  S 
Honduras,  a  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  It  is  the 


SAN  MARTIN 

mainland  transshipping  point  between  AMAPALA 
and  Tegucigalpa 

Sanlucar  de  Barrameda  (sanloo'kur  da  biirama'dha), 
city  (pop  28,446),  Cadiz  prov,  SW  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  on  the  estuary  wheie  the  Guadalquivir 
reac  lies  the  Atlantic  It  is  a  populai  bathing  resort 
The  port  of  Bonanza,  c  3  mi  upstieam,  has  active 
trade,  exporting  mainly  wine  and  fish  Sanlucar 
flourished  after  the  discovery  of  America  when  all 
ships  passed  here  to  reach  Seville  Columbus  sailed 
from  heie  m  1498,  and  Magellan  in  1510  A  me- 
dieval c  astle,  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Montpen- 
sier,  and  a  14th-centuiy  church  are  of  interest 

San  Luis  (sin  IwcV),  city  (estimated  pop  30,021), 
capital  of  San  Luis  prov  ,  W  central  Argentina 
An  oasis  in  an  and  region,  it  is  the  center  of  an 
irrigated  area  whei  e  cattle,  gram,  and  wine  are  the 
chief  products  The  province  is  rich  in  minerals 
San  Luis  was  founded  c  1590 

San  Luis  Obispo  (san  loo'Ts  obl'spo),  city  (pop. 
8,881),  co.  seat  of  San  Luis  Obispo  co  ,  S  Calif , 
near  San  Luis  Obispo  Bay  and  NW  of  Los  Angeles, 
me  1856  It  lies  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region, 
where  oil  is  also  found  The  Franciscan  mission, 
San  Luis  Obispo  de  Tolosa  (1772),  is  now  a  parish 
church  The  city  is  the  seat  of  California  State 
Polytechnic  College  and  a  junior  college  (coeduca- 
tional) 

San  Luis  PotosI  (san  IweV  potoscV),  state  (24,417  sq. 
mi  ,  1946  estimated  pop  807,849),  N  central 
Mexico  Most  of  the  state  lies  on  the  eastern  table- 
lands of  the  central  plateau  Except  for  the  humid 
and  unhealthful  tropical  valley  of  the  PANUCO  in 
the  extreme  eastern  port  ion  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  climate  is  mild  and  dry  Generally  level,  with 
a  mean  elevation  of  c  6,000  ft  ,  the  plateau,  largely 
desert  in  the  north,  is  broken  by  spurs  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  Oriental  Rainfall  is  light,  and  there  are 
few  livers,  consequently,  although  the  soil  is  fertile, 
agticultuie  has  little  commercial  value  beyond  the 
usual  subsistence  crops  Tobacco,  sugar  cane, 
coffee,  and  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown 
in  the  lowlands.  On  the  uplands,  stock  raising  is 
important,  hides,  tallow,  and  wool  are  exported, 
and  some  timber  is  cut  in  the  forested  areas  San 
Luis  Potosi  has  found  its  wealth  in  rich  deposits  of 
silver,  gold,  copper,  zinc,  and  bismuth  and  is  one 
of  the  leading  mining  states  For  this  reason  it  was 
settled  by  the  Spanish  soon  after  the  fall  of 
Tenochtitldn  San  Luis  Potosf,  the  capital  (pop 
77,161,  alt  6,100  ft ),  was  founded  in  1576  It  was 
of  strategic  importance  in  colonial  times  and  in  the 
wars  in  Mexico  during  the  republican  period 
Briefly  imprisoned  here  m  1910,  the  patriot,  Fran- 
cisco I  MADERO,  later  named  his  revolutionary 
call  to  arms  the  Plan  of  San  Luis  Potosf  The  city 
LS  on  a  small  plain  almost  entirely  encircled  by  low 
mountains  Solid  r  olomal  arc  hitecture  and  narrow 
cobbled  streets  give  it  a  well-built  clean,  and  pic- 
turesque atmosphere  A  mining  and  agucultural 
distributing  center,  the  capital  has  smelters  and 
also  factories  making  matches,  candles,  textiles, 
flour,  and  beer 

San  Marcos  (san  mar'kus),  citv  (pop  6,006),  co 
seat  of  Hays  co  ,  S  central  Texas,  on  the  San  Mar- 
cos river  and  between  Austin  and  San  Antonio, 
settled  1845,  me  1877  The  springs  in  which  the 
liver  rises  near  by,  the  natural  parks  on  its  banks, 
and  the  steep,  wooded  slopes  hereabout  make  the 
city  a  icsort  Theie  are  varied  procesbing  plants 
and  factories,  a  military  air  held,  and  a  U  S  fish 
hatrherv  San  Marcos  is  the  seat  of  Southwest 
Texas  State  Teachers  College 

San  Marcos,  University  of   sec  LIMA,  Peru 

San  Marino  (san  mure 'no,  Ital  san  marc?'u5),  small 
and  ancient  independent  republic.  (23  sq  mi  ,  pop 
c  14,000),  in  the  Apennines  near  the  Adriatic  coast, 
SW  of  Rimini,  Italy  Agriculture  (corn,  grapes, 
and  fruit)  and  stock  raising  are  the  mam  occupa- 
tions Frequent  issues  of  postage  stamps  for  col- 
lectors are  one  of  the  main  sources  of  lovenue  The 
republic  is  governed  by  two  reggeitii  and  a  geneial 
council  According  to  tradition,  Marino,  a  Chris- 
tian stonecuttei  from  Dalmatia,  took  refuge  on 
Mt  Titano  in  the  4th  cent  Soon  a  little  commu- 
nity was  formed,  because  of  its  position  and  its 
poverty  it  succeeded,  with  few  and  biief  interrup- 
tions, in  keeping  its  independence  The  capital, 
San  Manno,  i*  built  on  Mt  Titano,  a  precipitous 
rocky  height  commanding  a  fine  MOW  over  hills, 
plain,  and  &ea  Three  towers  are  built  on  the  rocks 
and  pait  of  the  pinnacled  walls  still  stand  A  bust 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  in  1861  accepted  tho 
honoiarv  citizenship  of  San  Marino,  was  unveiled 
here  in  1937. 

San  Marino  (san  mure'no),  residential  citv  (1040 
pop  8,175,  1948  special  census  pop  10,056),  S 
Calif  ,  near  Pasadena,  me  1913  It  is  the  seat  of 
tho  Henry  E  Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery 
(see  HUNTINGTON  HBNRY  EDWARDS) 

San  Martfn,  Jos6  de  (hosa'  da  san  marten').  1778- 
1860,  South  American  revolutionist,  h  Yapeyu, 
m  the  present  Argentina  After  service  with,  the 
Spanish  army  m  Europe,  he  returned  to  join  tho 
revolution  in  his  native  country  (1812)  He  super- 
seded Manuel  BELURANO  in  command  of  the  army 
against  Upper  Peru  and  decided,  after  some  experi- 
ence, that  the  attack  on  the  royalist  stronghold  in 
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Peru  could  beat  be  made  through  Chile    After  NW  Italy.    A  fashionable  resort  on  the  Italian 

training  his  troops  at  Mendoza,  San  Martin  ae-  RIVIEBA,  it  has  a  medieval  and  a  modern  section, 

comphshod  the  difficult  feat  of  leading  an  army  The  gambling  tables  in  the  casino  are  the  most 

across  the  Andes  through  Los  Patos  and  Uspallata  visited  in  Italy. 

passes.  Ably  seconded  by  Bernardo  O'HwoiNS,  he  San   Remo,    Conference   of.     Representatives   of 

defeated  the  Spanish  at  Chacabuco  (1817)     San  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Greece,  and 

Martin  was  offered  the  governorship  of  Chile,  which  Belgium  met  at  San  Remo,  Italy,  m  April,  1920, 

he  refused    After  a  setback  at  Cancha  Rayada,  the  to  discuss  problems  arising  from  the  First  World 


War  Members  of  the  supreme  council  of  the  Allies 
(Lloyd  George,  Millerand,  and  Nitti)  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  proceedings  Methods  of  execut- 
ing the  Treaty  of  Versailles  were  discussed,  the 
basic  features  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Turkey  (see 
SEVRES,  TREATY  OF)  were  adopted,  and  Class  A 
MANDATES  were  allotted 


patriots  defeated  the  royalists  at  Maipu  (1818)  and 
completed  the  liberation  of  Chile  San  Martin,  with 
the  aid  of  Thomas  Cochrane  (earl  of  DUNDONALD), 
prepared  to  conquer  Peru  Lima  was  taken  (1821) , 
and  San  Martin  became  protector  of  Peru  When 
Stm6n  BoLfvAR  advanced  with  the  intention  of 

driving  out  the  Spanish,  San  Martin  interviewed     

him  at  Guayaquil  (July,  1822)  and  then  resigned,  San  Saba  (san  sa'bti,  a&'bu),  town  (pop  2,927),  co 
leaving  the  conquest  of  Peru  to  the  Liberator.  San  seat  of  San  Saba  co  ,  centtal  Texas,  on  the  San 
Martin  retired  from  public  life  and  in  1824  went  to  Saba  river  and  NW  of  Austin  It  ships  pecans  and 
Europe,  where  he  spent  his  remaining  years  in  exile  melons  and  other  crops  as  well  as  products  of  sur- 
and  comparative  poverty  See  Anna  Schoellkopf,  rounding  ranches — sheep,  wool,  cattle,  mohair,  and 
Don  fos6  de  San  Martin  (1924),  Bartolome  Mitre,  turkeys 

HiatonadeSan  Martin  (Eng  tr  by  William  Pilling,  San  Salvador  (san  salvadhdr'),  city  (1946  estimated 
The  Emancipation  of  South  America,  1893) ,  Ricardo  pop  115,598),  W  central  Salvador,  capital  and 
Rojas,  San  Martin  (1933,  Eng  tr  ,  1945)  ...... 

San  Mateo  (s&n  muta'6),  residential  city  (1940  pop 
19,403,  1947  special  census  pop  32,580),  W  Calif, 
S  of  San  Francisco  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  laid  out 
1863,  me  1894  A  junior  college  is  here  Flowers 
and  vegetables  are  raised  in  the  region 

Sanmicheli,  Michele  (mcka'la  sftnmeka'le),  1484- 
1559,  Italian  architect  and  engineer  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  introduce  corner  bastions  in 
his  restoration  of  Italian  fortifications.  He  built 
many  notable  churches  and  palaces,  among  them 
Madonna  di  Campagna  near  Verona,  the  Petrucci: 

Chapel  at  San  Domemco,  Or  vie  to,  the  Grimani  *««>  wic  L.CUUUI  ui  mo  ivpuuiu;  a  unuu  »uu  vumiuu- 
Palace.  Venice,  noted  for  its  facade,  and  the  par-  nications,  with  international  air  lines,  the  Interna- 
ticularly  fine  Pompei  Palace,  Verona  The  city  tional  Railways  of  Central  America,  and  paved 
gates  of  Venice  ana  Verona  are  also  his  work  He  roads  (notably  the  INTER-AMERICAN  HIGHWAY) 
wrote  a  book  on  the  orders  of  architecture  See  The  city  was  founded  early  in  the  16th  cent  and 
biography  by  E  J  Langenskiold  (1938)  for  a  time  (1831-38)  was  the  capital  of  the  Central 

San  Miguel  (san  megfl'),  tity  (1946  estimated  pop  American  Federation  under  Francisco  MOR\ZAN 
18,733),  8E  Salvador  Founded  m  1530  at  the  foot  San  Salvador  (nan  a&l'vudor,  Span  san  salvadhor'), 
of  San  Miguel  volcano  (6,990  ft ),  it  grew  with  nanio  given  by  Columbus  to  one  of  the  Bahama 


pop  no.owo;,  w  central  oaivacior,  capital  ana 
largest  city  of  Salvador  The  city  is  high  enough  to 
escape  the  excessive  heat  of  the  tropics  but  has  a 
year-round  summer  climate  Built  on  the  volcanic 
bolt  which  parallels  the  Pacific  coast  (near  by  is  San 
Salvador  volcano,  6,398  ft  high),  the  city  has 
suffered  fiom  recurrent  and  severe  earthquakes 
and  has  been  frequently  rebuilt  The  most  disas- 
trous quake  caused  the  founding  of  SANTA  TECLA 
To  resist  shock,  public  buildings  m  the  capital  are 
constructed  of  ronciete  and  pressed  iron.  San  Sal- 
vador has  several  fine  parks,  broad  avenues,  and 
modern  houses,  particularly  in  outlying  sections 
It  is  the  center  of  the  republic's  trade  and  commu- 


commerce  in  indigo  Today  the  city  is  the  center  of 
the  republic's  henequen-producing  area  and  also 
ships  some  cattle  and  sugar 

Sannazaro,  Jacopo  (ya'kopo  san-natsa'r6),  1458- 
1530,  Italian  poet  and  prose  writer,  a  Neapolitan 


Islands,  first  land  discovered  in  the  New  World  on 
Get  12,  1492  It  was  called  Guanaham  by  the 
Indians  and  was  long  thought  to  have  been  what  is 
now  Cat  Island,  but  is  identified  by  most  historians 
with,  and  is  also  called,  Wathng  or  Wathngs  Island 


,  ,  ,  , 

Devoted  to  Fredenck  III  of  Naples,  he  followed    Sansannah  (s&nsa'nu),  unidentified  town,  8  Palos- 
him  to  France  after  his  defeat,  returning  after  sev-      tine     Joshua  15  31 

eral  years  of  exile    Sannazaro  is  best  known  for  his   sans-culottes    (sft-kulot')    [French, -without    knee 
pastoral  romance  in  prose  and  verse^  the  Arcadia      breechesl,  term  applied  to  the  lowest  class  in  France 

lunng  the 


(1504),  which  shows  the  influence  of  Boccaccio  and 
exerted  considerable  influence  on  the  development 
of  Italian  prose  His  Italian  verse,  modeled  upon 
that  of  Petrarch,  consists  of  sonnets  and  other 
lyrics,  he  wrote  much  in  Latin,  including  the  long 
poem  De  partu  Virginia,  and  was  called  the  Chris- 
tian Vergil  A  lyric  from  Arcadia  is  translated  in 
Lorna  do'  Lucchi,  An  Anthology  of  Italian  Poems 
(1922)  W 

Sanmkov  Island  (sa'nrkdf),  mythical  island,  N  of 
the  New  Siberian  Islands,  RSFSR     Reported  in 


dunng  the  French  Revolution  The  name  came 
from  the  fact  that  such  people  wore  long  trousers 
instead  of  knee  breeches  (culottes)  Throughout  the 
early  part  of  the  Revolution,  the  sans-c  ulottes  were 
held  in  check  by  the  upper  bourgeoisie,  but  after 
the  fall  of  the  Girondists  (June,  1793)  France  was 
handed  over  to  the  JACOBINS,  who  identified  them- 
selves with  the  sans-culottes 

sans-culottides  (su-ktil6t£d'),  the  last  five  days  of 
the  year  in  the  FRKNCH  REVOLUTIONARY  CALENDAR, 
thus  named  in  honor  of  the  sans-culottes 


1810  by  the  Russian  explorer  Sanmkov,  its  exist-    San  Sebastian  (san  sabastyan'),  city  (pop  89,276), 


ence  was  disproved  during  the  expedition  (1937-40) 
of  the  Russian  icebreaker  Sedov 
San  Pablo  Bay:  see  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY 
San  Pedro  (s&n  pe'drO),  city.  S  Calif  ,  consolidated 
1909  with  Los  Angeles  Laid  out  m  1882  on  San 
Pedro  Bay,  it  became  an  important  port  and  today 
handles  much  of  the  maritime  commerce  of  Los 
Angeles  It  has  shipyards,  dry  docks,  fish  canner- 
ies, and  oil  refineries  The  population  was  esti- 
mated in  1940  at  c  40,000  In  1898  began  the 
development  of  San  Pedro  Bav  into  a  serviceable 
harbor  The  bay  was  discovered  in  1542  by  Juan 
Rodriguez  Cabnllo  San  Pedro  Channel  separates 
the  city  and  Long  Beach  from  Santa  Catalma 
Island 
San  Pedro  Sula  (sAm  pa'dhrS  sfio'la),  city  (pop 


capital  of  Guipdzcoa  prov  ,  N  Spain,  in  the  Basque 
Provs  near  the  French  frontier  A  seaport  pic- 
turesquely situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Urgull  on  the 
Concha  Bay  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  it  was  a  summer 
residence  of  the  Spanish  court  and  still  is  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  seaside  resorts  in  Spain  Now  a 
fine  modern  city,  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  19th  cent 
after  its  virtual  destruction  in  the  Peninsular  War, 
when  it  was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  battle  between 
Wellington  and  the  French  (181 3)  The  San  Sebas- 
tian pact,  or  republican  manifesto,  which  pre- 
cipitated the  fall  of  the  Spanish  monan  hy,  was 
signed  here  in  1930  It  was  not  damaged  in  the 
civil  war  (1916-39) 

Sans-G&ne,    Madame:    see    LEFBBVRB,    PIHJRRH 
FRANCOIS  JOHBPH 


22,116),  NW  Honduras,  second  largest  city  of  the    Sanskrit    (san'skrlt)    [Sanskrit, -perfect],   classical 
**       "    '  "  "        '         standard  language  of  India,  of  the  Indie  group  of 


the  Indo-Iranian  subfamily  of  Indo-European 
languages  (see  LANGUAGE,  table)  Its  earliest  form, 
Vedic,  is  that  of  the  VEDA  In  its  usual  form, 
spoken  c.  400  B  C  as  a  standard  court  language, 

Hi  cul 


country  San  Pedro  Sula,  with  PUERTO  CORTES, 
is  the  chief  poit  of  Honduras  and  center  of  the 
northwestern  banana  and  sugai  plantations  It  is 
connected  by  railroad  with  other  ports  of  the  north 
coast  region  and  by  road  with  TEGUCIGALPA  _. .. . 

San  Pier  d'Arena  (san  pyer'  dslra'na),  city  (pop      Sanskrit  became  the  literary  vehicle  of  II 

58,216),   Liguria,   NW  Italy     In   this  industrial  ture    Sanskrit  remains  are  among  the  oldest  Indo- 

suburb  of  Genoa  locomotives,  railroad  equipment,  European    documents,    and    the    language    was 

machinery,  tools,  and  chemicals  are  manufactured,  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  "parent  language." 

San  Ouentln  (san  kwen'tun),  point  extending  into  The  comparison  of  Sanskrit  with  the  languages  of 

San  Francis*  o  Bay,  W  Calif  ,  N  of  San  Francisco  Europe,  especially  by  Sir  William  Jones,  opened 

The  state  prison  here  was  begun  in  1852  the  way  to  the  scientific  study  of  language 

Sanquhar  (sang'kur),  burgh  (pop.  1,753),  Dumfries-  Sanskrit  literature,  mam  body  of  the  <  laasical  htera- 

shire,  Scotland,  on  the  Nith  and  NW  of  Dumfries,  ture  of  India    The  literature  is  divided  into  two 

The  ruined  castle  on  a  hill  above  the  nver  was  the  mam  periods — the  Vedic  (c  1500-c  200  B  C  ),  when 

birthplace   of   the   Admirable   Crichton    (James  the  Vedic  form  of  Sanskrit  generally  prevailed,  and 

Cnchton)      A  monument  marks  the  site  of  the  the  Sanskrit  (c  200  B  C -A. D  c  1100),  when  classi- 

cross  to  which  the  "Sanquhar  Declarations"  were  ral  Sanskrit  (a  development  of  Vedic)  was  the 


affixed  by  the  Covenanters  in  1680  and  1686. 
San  Rafael  (s&n  rufCl'),  residential  city  (pop.  8,573), 
oo.  seat  of  Mann  co  ,  W  Calif  ,  N  of  San  Francisco, 
me  1874  It  is  the  seat  of  the  restored  Mission  San 
Rafael  Arcangel  (eat.  1817),  Dominican  College, 
San  Rafael  Military  Academy,  and  Tamalpais 
School  for  boys 


language  in  use  Sanskrit  had,  however,  become 
the  standard  language  of  the  court  by  400  B  C  , 
and  its  early  literature  overlapped  the  Vedic.  The 
first  part  of  the  Vedic  period  <c.l500-c  800  B.C  ), 
that  of  the  VEDA,  was  a  poetic  and  creative  age, 
but  afterwards  (c  800-c  500  B.C.)  the  priestly  class 
transferred  its  energies  to  sacrificial  ceremonial. 


San  Remo  (son  r&'md),  city  (pop.  23,963),  Liguria,     They  produced  the  Brahmanait,  these  are  prose 


commentaries,  in  a  later  form  of  Vedio,  explaining 
the  relations  of  the  Vedaa  (which  had  become  sacred 
texts)  to  the  ceremonials  of  the  Vedic  religion  in  all 
its  symbolic  meanings  In  time  the  Brahmanas, 
like  the  Vedas,  came  to  be  considered  sruti  (San- 
skrit,-hearing,  i.e  .  revealed].  All  later  works,  in 
contrast,  are  called  smriti  (Sanskrit, -memory  or 
tradition]  and  are  considered  to  be  derived  from  the 
ancient  sages.  The  later  portions  of  the  Brahmanaa 
are  theosophical  treatises,  since  they  were  meant 
to  be  studied  in  the  solitude  of  the  forest,  they  are 
called  Aranyakas  (forest  books]  The  final  parts  of 
the  Aranyakas  are  the  philosophical  Upaniahada 
[secret  doctrine]  (see  VEDANTA).  In  language 
structure  the  Aranyakas  and  the  Upanwhaas  ap- 
proach classical  Sanskrit  The  Sutraa  [Sanskrit,  - 
thread  or  due]  were  written  in  the  third  and  final 
stage  (c  500-c  200  B  C  )  of  the  Vedic  period  They 
are  compendious  treatises  dealing  with  Vedic  ritual 
and  customary  law  They  were  written  to  fulfill  the 
need  for  a  short  survey  m  mnemonic,  aphoristic- 
form  of  the  past  literature,  which  by  this  time  had 
assumed  massive  proportions  There  are  two  forms 
of  Sutra*;  the  Srauta  Sutraa,  based  on  sruti,  which 
developed  the  ritualistic  side,  and  the  Grihya 
Sutraa,  based  on  smriti  Those  Grihya  Sutras  deal- 
ing with  social  and  legal  usage  arc  the  Dharma 
Sutraa,  the  oldest  source  of  Indian  law  (see  MANU) 
The  body  of  works  composed  in  the  Sutra  style  was 
divided  into  six  Vedanmw  [members  of  the  Veda] — 
Stksha  [phonetics],  Chhandaa  [meter],  Vyakarana 
[grammar],  Nirukta  [etymology],  Kalpa  [religious 
practice],  and  Jyotisha  [astronomy]  Linguistic 
standards  were  stereotyped  in  the  middle  of  the 
Sutra  period  by  the  grammar  of  Panim  (c  350 
B  C  ),  regarded  as  being  the  starting  point  of  the 
Sanskrit  period  The  literature  of  the  Sanskrit 
period  is  essentiall}  profane  Nearly  all,  except 
grammar  and  philosophy,  is  in  verse  The  first 
period  (c  600  B  C  -<  60  B  C  )  of  the  Sanskrit  age 
is  one  of  epics  They  are  divided  into  two  mam 
groupings,  the  natural  epics,  i  e  ,  those  derived 
from  old  stories,  and  those  whu  h  are  derived  from 
artificial  epics  called  Kavya  The  oldest  and  chief 
representative  of  the  natural  school  is  the  MAHA- 
BHARATA,  while  the  oldest  and  best  known  of  the 
artificial  epics  is  the  RAMAYANA  The  Puranaa,  a 
group  of  18  epics,  didactic  and  sectarian  in  tone, 
are  a  direct  offshoot  of  the  Mahabharata  They  are 
also  connected  with  the  old  law  books  and  the 
Vedas  In  the  court  epics  (c  200  B  C -A  D 
c  1100),  most  of  which  were  derived  from  the  Ra- 
mayana,  the  matter  gradually  became  subordinated 
to  the  form,  and  elaborate  laws  were  set  up  to  regu- 
late style  The  Ivnc  poems  are  artificial  in  tech- 
nique and  are  mamlv  stanzaic  The  mobt  common 
form,  the  Sloka,  developed  from  the  Vedic  Anuah- 
tubh,  a  stanza  of  four  octosvllabic  lines  Part  of 
the  lyric  poetry  is  comprised  of  geinhke  minia- 
tures, portraying  emotion  and  describing  nature, 
most  of  it  IH  erotic  There  are,  however,  mam 
lyrics  ethical  in  tone  Theso  reflect  the  doctrine  of 
the  TRANSMIGRATION  OF  SOULS  in  a  prevailing 
melancholy  tone  and  stress  on  the  vanity  of  human 
life  Sanskrit  drama  (AD.  c  400-1100)  had  its 
beginnings  in  those  hvmns  of  the  Rig-  Veda  which 
contain  dialogues  l"he  origin  of  staged  drama  is 
obscure,  but  probably  derives  from  the  dance  and 
religious  ceremonial  Sanskrit  drama  is  character- 
ized by  the  complete  absence  of  tragedy,  death 
never  occurs  on  the  stage  Other  typical  features 
are  the  alternation  of  lyrical  stanzas  with  prose 
dialogue  and  the  use  of  Sanskrit  for  some  charac- 
ters and  Prakrit  for  others  (see  PRVKRIT  LITKRA- 
TUHB)  The  stories  were  borrowed  from  legend,  and 
love  is  the  usual  theme  The  play  almost  always 
opened  with  a  prayer  and  was  followed  by  a  dia- 
logue between  the  stage  manager  and  one  of  the 
ac  tors,  referring  to  the  author  and  the  play  Like 
Western  drama,  it  contained  acts  (ranging  from 
one  act  to  10)  and  scenes  The  unities  were  not 
observed,  and  when  Sanskrit  drama  reached  its 
full  development,  it  was  very  similar,  in  its  empha- 
sis on  character,  to  Shaksperuui  drama  There 
were  no  theaters,  so  the  plays  were  performed  m 
the  concert  rooms  of  palaces  The  most  famous 
drama  was  the  Sakuntala  of  KAUDASA  There  is  a 
didactic  quality  in  all  of  Sanskrit  literature,  but  it 
is  most  pronounced  in  fairy  tales  and  fables  (A  D 
c  400-1100).  These  are  usually  mixed  together  in 
a  single  story,  but  characteristically  different  stories 
are  inserted  within  the  framework  of  a  single  nar- 
ration. The  characters  of  the  tale  themselves  tell 
stories  until  there  are  many  levels  to  the  narrative 
The  PANCHATANTRA  is  the  most  important  work  in 
this  style  The  sententious  element  reached  its 
height  in  the  Hitopadesa,  which  was  derived  from 
the  Panchatantra.  The  Sanskrit  literature  being 
composed  at  present  consists  mainly  of  academic 
exercises,  while  the  main  body  of  INDIAN  LITERA- 
TURE: is  written  in  various  vernacular  languages 
Translations  of  many  of  the  important  texts  of 
Sanskrit  literature  are  in  The  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East,  the  famous  collection  edited  by  Max  Muller 
See  A.  A.  Maedoneli,  Untory  of  Santknt  Literature 
(1900) ;  Somadna,  the  Ocean  of  Story  (Eng.  tr  ,  10 
vola.,  1924-28);  A.  B.  Keith,  Hutoru  of  Sanskrit 
Literature  (1928);  H.  H.  Gowen,  A  History  of  In- 
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Sanion  (sftsO'),  French  family  of  public  executioners 
who  held  that  office  from  the  17th  to  the  19th  cent 
CharleBjHenri  Samoa  (sharl'  fire'),  1740-93,  guillo- 
tined Louis  XVI  His  son  Henri  Sanson,  1767- 
1840,  was  chief  executioner  m  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
he  guillotined  Mane  Antoinette 

Saniovino,  Andrea  (andrfi/a  sansSve'nd),  1460-1529, 
Florentine  sculptor  and  architect  of  the  high  Ren- 
aissance period,  h  Monte  Sansavmo  His  real 
name  was  Andrea  Contucci  His  tombs  of  cardinals 
m  Rome  and  his  statues  and  reliefs  for  church  deco- 
ration were  greatly  admired 

Sansovlno,  Jacopo  (ya'kCpQ),  1486-1570,  Italian 
sculptor  and  architect  of  the  Renaissance  His  sur- 
name was  taken  in  place  of  his  own,  Tatti,  as  hom- 
age to  the  Florentine  sculptor,  Andrea  Sansovino, 
under  whom  he  was  apprenticed  After  early  years 
devoted  to  sculpture,  he  was  architect  of  several 
buildings  in  Rome  and  in  1527  moved  to  Venice, 
importing  to  that  c  ity  the  classic  manner  of  Roman 
architecture  In  Venice,  besides  his  masterpiece, 
the  Library  of  St  Mark's  (designed  1536)  in  the 
Piazza  Ban  Marco,  he  built  the  Palazzo  Cot  nerdella 
Ca'  Grande,  the  mint,  the  loggia  at  the  base  of  the 
great  campanile,  and  some  churches  The  hand- 
somely designed  adornments  which  distinguish  his 
buildings  show  his  talents  as  sculptor 

Sans  Souci  (sft  setose')  [Fr  ,  -without  cares,  content], 
palace  built  (1745-47)  at  Potsdam,  Germany,  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  lived  here  for  40  years 
It  is  one  story  high,  over  300  ft  long,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  conceived  by  Frederick  himself 
and  executed  by  Knobelsdorff  Frederick's  apart- 
ments arc  shown  as  thev  wete  when  he  occupied 
them,  theie  are  also  rooms  which  were  Voltaire's 
during  his  long  visit  The  library  and  the  magnif- 
icent  paik,  the  audience  clmmbet  with  its  fine 
paintings,  the  orangerv,  the  statue  of  Frederick, 
and  the  gieat  fountain  aie  all  well  known 

San  Stefano,  Treaty  of  (san  ste'funo),  1878,  peace 
treaty  between  Russia  and  tho  Ottoman  Empire 
(see  Rx  BHO-TURKIHH  WARS),  signed  at  San  Stefano 
(now  Ycsilkoy),  a  village  W  of  Istanbul,  Tuikev 
Tuikev  ceded  to  Russia  patts  of  Armenia  and  the 
Dobiuja,  agreed  to  pav  a  verj  large  indemnity, 
and,  recognizing  the  independence  of  Rumania, 
Serbia  and  Montenegro,  increased  their  temtones 
Bulgam  was  made  an  autonomous  piiruipahty  and 
immensely  enlarged,  and  Tmkev  promised  teforms 
for  Bosnia  and  Hercegoyina  Be<  ausc  the  treaty 
modified  the  TreaU  of  Pans  of  1850  (see  PARIS, 
COVORFSS  oj)  and  gieatlv  met  eased  Russian  influ- 
em  e  in  SE  Europe,  the  other  gieat  powers  obtained 
its  revision  at  an  in  tet  national  conference  (see 
BKRIIN,  CONORKHH  OF) 

Santa  Ana  (s-m'ta  a'm),  city  (1946  estimated  pop 
49,008),  W  SaKador  Second  latgest  city  of  the 
republic ,  it  is  the  center  of  a  itch  coffoe,  sugar,  and 
cattle  tegion  Santa  Ana  IR  in  a  warm  valley  and 
has  tail  and  highwav  connections  with  San  Salva- 
dor and  with  Guatemala  Near  b>  rises  Santa  Ana 
volcano  (7,828  ft ) 

Santa  Ana  (sln'tu  a'nu),  city  (pop  31,921),  co  seat 
of  Orange  <  o  ,  S  Calif  ,  SE  of  Los  Angeles,  founded 
1869,  me  188b  In  the  fertile  Santa  Ana  vallev,  it 
produces  beet  sugat,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  walnuts  A  junior  college  (coeducational)  is 
here 

Santa  Ana  (sun "til  A'nu),  North  American  Indian 
pueblo,  central  N  A  lex  It  is  on  Jemez  Creek  and 
24  mi  N  of  Albuquerque  The  294  inhabitants  are 
Pueblo  Indians  of  the  Ketesan  linguistic  stock 
Their  ancient  church,  Santa  Ana  do  Alamillo, 
dates  from  1092 

Santa  Anna,  Antonio  L6pez  de  (san'tu  a'nu,  Span 
hntcVnyo  la'pas  da  san'tii  ti'nu),  1794-1876,  Mexi- 
can general  arid  politician  He  fought  in  the  royal- 
ist armv,  but  joined  IIURBIDE  in  the  struggle  that 
won  independence  for  Mexico  (1821)  With  the 
coming  of  independence  he  entered  upon  a  long  and 
tortuous  politic  al  career  His  actions  were  governed 
b>  opportunism  rather  than  by  any  fixed  principle, 
and  he  shifted  his  allegiance  from  party  to  party , 
his  fortunes  rising  and  falling  with  bewildering 
rapidity  He  led  the  revolution  against  Ituthide 
(1823),  aided,  then  revolted  against,  Vicente 
Guerrero,  and  turned  against  Anastasio  BUSTA- 
MANTE  after  helping  him  to  power  His  victory  over 
the  Spanish  when  Guerrero  was  in  power  gained 
for  him  a  popularity  which  he  turned  into  political 
capital,  he  was  ever  afterward  "the  hero  of  Tam- 
pico  "  Elected  president  for  a  term  beginning  in 
1833,  he  struggled  with  the  vice  president  for  power 
and  established  himself  as  a  reactionary  dictator 
in  1834  He  went  to  Texas  to  crush  the  revolution 
there  and  became  a  sort  of  ogre  in  American  eyes 
because  of  the  slaughter  at  the  ALAMO  and  the 
brutality  of  the  massacre  at  Gohad,  which  was 
committed  under  his  orders.  His  defeat  and  cap- 
ture by  Sam  HOUSTON  at  San  Jacmto  (1836)  put  a 
temporary  halt  to  hie  political  career  in  Mexico, 
but  his  shrewd  political  sense,  aided  by  the  not 
unhappy  accident  of  losing  a  leg  in  an  attempt  to 
repulse  the  French  at  Veracruz  (1838),  restored  his 
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prestige  Driven  from  power  after  a  wasteful,  cor- 
rupt presidential  administration  (1841-44),  he  re- 
turned from  exile — with  U  8  aid  apparently — and 
again  was  president  (1846-47)  He  commanded  in 
the  Mexican  War,  but  his  defeats  at  Buena  Vista, 
Cerro  Gordo,  and  Puebla  and  the  loss  of  Mexico 
city  sent  him  again  into  exile  He  returned  and 
ruled  (after  Dee  ,  1853)  a»  "perpetual  dictator" 
until  the  revolution  of  AYUTLA  again  drove  him 
into  exile  (1855)  and  brought  Bemto  JUAREZ  to  the 
fore  After  several  attempts,  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  Mexico  (1874)  See  his  memoirs,  M^ 
histona  mditar  y  polUica  (1905),  biographies  by 
F  C  Hamghen  (1934)  and  W  H  Callcott  (1936) 

Santa  Anna,  town  (pop  1,661),  W  central  Texas,  at 
the  foot  of  Santa  Anna  Mt  W  of  Brown  wood  A 
farm  market  center,  it  also  makes  glass  of  local  sand. 

Santa  Barbara  (s&n"tii  bar'bru,  -buru),  city  (pop 
34,968),  co  seat  of  Santa  Barbara  co  ,  8  Calif  me 
1850  The  presidio  was  founded  in  1782  and  the 
mission  in  1786  (present  building  completed  m 
1820) ,  today  the  residential  and  resort  city  by  the 
sea  retains  a  little  of  the  air  of  an  old  Spanish  town. 
The  modern  buildings  harmonize  with  the  old 
adobe  houses  Greenery  and  flowers  abound  Santa 
Barbara  has  a  branch  of  the  Umv  of  California,  a 
junior  college,  an  art  museum,  and  a  museum  of 
natural  history  An  annual  fiesta  commemorates 
the  city's  past 

Santa  Barbara  Islands,  off  S  California,  separated 
from  the  coast  by  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
They  extend  t  160  mi  One  of  the  most  important 
of  the  islands  is  SANTA  CATALINA  Santa  Barbara 
Island  and  Anacapa  Inland  are  included  in  the 
Channel  Islands  National  Monument  (see  NATIONAL 

PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS,  table) 

Santa  Catalma  (san'tn  ka"tule'nu)  or  Catalma  It- 
land,  22  mi  long,  S  Calif  .  one  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Islands  It  is  off  Long  Beach  Discovered  in  1542 
by  Juan  Rodtiguez  Cabnllo,  it  was  given  its  present 
name  by  Vizcaino  in  1602  In  1919  William  Wng- 
lev  bought  and  developed  it  as  a  pleasure  resort 
On  it  is  the  city  Avalon 

Santa  Catarina  (H&n'tu  k'ltnre'nu),  state  (30,435 
sq  mi  ,  1940  pop  1,178,340,  1949  estimated  pop 
1,422,476),  SE  Brazil  The  capital  is  FLORIANCS- 
POLIS  on  Santa  Catarina  island  (30  mi  long  and 
from  5  to  10  mi  wide)  just  off  the  coast  Mainland 
Santa  Catarma  is  between  the  Atlantic  on  the  east 
and  Argentina  on  the  west  On  a  narrow  coastal 
strip,  c  ereals,  vegetables,  tobacco,  fruit,  manioc , 
and  wine  are  produced  Tho  state  rises  westward 
to  a  rolling  tableland,  where  cattle  and  hogs  are 
raised  Coal  is  mined  in  the  southeast  and  ex- 
ported, other  industries  me  hide  textile  nulling  and 
lumbering  The  area  was  first  colonized  by  the 
Portuguese  in  the  17th  cent  ,  and  in  the  19th  cent 
there  was  an  influx  of  German  settlers*,  whose 
c  ulture  is  still  in  evidenc  e 

Santa  Clara  (san'ta  klii'ra),  citv  (pop  27,925),  cen- 
tral Cuba  On  the  mam  t  ail  and  highway  systems, 
Santa  Clara  is  an  impottant  commercial  center  for 
sugar  and  tobacco  Its  location  is  particulaily 
attractue  because  of  the  sui rounding  hills  of 
weathered  and  woin  limestone  rock 

Santa  Clara  (san'tu  kla'ru),  citv  (1940  pop  6,650, 
1948  special  census  pop  9,839),  W  C  ahf  ,  SE  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  near  San  Jose,  me  18bb  The 
Santa  Clara  de  AsJs  Mission  was  founded  in  1777 
The  city  has  large  fruit-ptocessmg  plants  The 
Umv  of  Santa  Claia  (Catholic,  for  men,  1851)  is 
here 

Santa  Clara  (san"tu  kla'ru),  North  American  Indian 
pueblo,  N  N  Mex  It  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hio  Grande  and  21  nu  NW  of  Santa  Fe  The  579 
inhabitants  are  Pueblo  Indiana  of  the  Tanoan 
linguistic  stock  They  make  distinctive  black 
pottery  whic  h  is  exceptionally  beautiful  The  feast 
day  of  St  Clare  of  Assibi  is  celebrated  on  Aug  12, 
Mass  is  accompanied  b>  ceremonial  dances  Near 
the  village  are  Puv6  rmns,  lemains  of  a  15th- 
century  pueblo  that  included  cliff  dwellings,  kivas, 
and  four  terrac  ed  eommumt\  houses  Pictographs 
and  pottery  remains  have  been  found 

Santa  Claus*  see  NICHOLAS,  SMNT 

Santa  Cruz,  Alvaro  de  Bazan,  marques  de  (alva'ro 
da  b&thun'  markas'  da  stn'ta  krooth'),  1526-88, 
Spanish  admiral  He  fought  in  vatious  actions 
against  the  Turks  arid  distinguished  himself  at 
Lepanto  (1571)  In  the  war  of  Philip  II  for  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  he  decisively  defeated  (1582), 
off  the  Azores,  the  French  under  Filippo  Strozzi. 
who  weie  supporting  tho  Portuguese  pietendei 
The  leading  promoter  of  an  invasion  of  England, 
he  was  to  have  commanded  the  Invincible  Armada, 
but  died  before  the  expedition 

Santa  Cruz,  Andres  (nndrfis'  san'ta  kroos'),  1792'- 
1865,  president  of  Bolivia  (1829-39),  b  La  Paz 
In  1820  he  joined  the  revolutionists  against  Spam 
and,  as  Bolivar's  chief  of  staff,  participated  in  the 
decisive  hheiatmg  battles  of  Junin  and  Ayacueho 
To  achieve  his  one  great  aim  of  a  Peru-Bolivia 
confederation  Santa  Crui,  elected  president  shortly 
after  the  resignation  of  Antonio  Jos6  de  SUCRE, 
energetically  set  about  establishing  Bolivia  on  a 
sound  footing  At  the  same  time  he  earned  on 
intrigues  to  foster  trouble  in  Peru  and  Chile  so  that 
his  confederation  might  be  realized  When  the 
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opportunity  came  with  internal  disorder  in  Peru  in 
1835,  Santa  Cruz  invaded  and  established  himself 
as  protector  However,  at  the  battle  of  Yungay 
(18  39)  he  was  defeated  by  a  coalition  of  his  enemies 
under  Manuel  BULNEB  of  Chile  and  barely  escaped 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Europe  in  exile 

Santa  Cruz  (san'tu  krfioz',  Span  san'ta  kroos').  city 
(1948  estimated  pop  38,200),  capital  of  Santa  Cruz 
dept ,  central  Bolivia  Formerly  called  Santa  Cruz 
de  la  Sierra  (da  la  syo'rii),  it  was  founded  in  1557 
and  was  reestablished  at  its  present  site  in  1595  by 
settlers  from  Asuncion,  Paraguay  It  is  an  agric  ul- 
tural  mart  for  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  and  cattle  and  is 
potentially  of  strategic  and  commercial  importance 
because  of  its  central  location  for  local  and  inter- 
national ttade  Roads  link  Santa  Cruz  to  Sucre  m 
the  highlands  and  to  the  oil  fields  to  the  south, 
whenever  a  raihoad  is  c  omplotod,  the  city  will  have 
direct  access  to  tho  Pacific  through  Peru  and  to  the 
Atlantic  through  Brazil 

Santa  Cruz  (san'tu  krooz'),  citv  (1940  pop  16,896. 
1948  special  census  pop  21,874),  co  seat  of  Santa 
Cruz  co  ,  W  Calif ,  on  the  north  shore  of  Monterey 
Bay,  me  1866  A  mission  was  established  here  in 
1791  but  was  in  decay  before  the  modern  town  grew 
up  Santa  Cruz  lies  in  an  area  of  fine  beaches  along 
the  bay,  with  the  Santa  Cruz  Mts  near  by,  and 
has  a  variety  of  manufactures 

Santa  Cruz  de  Tenenfe  (da  t&nare'fa),  city  (pop 
c  92,000),  capital  of  Tenenfe  prov  ,  Spain,  a  port 
on  Tenenfe  island  in  the  Canary  Islands  It  is  a 
fueling  station  for  ships  Hotatio  Nelson  tried  un- 
successfully to  take  it  in  1797 

Santa  Cruz  Islands  (san'tu  krooz'),  small  volcanic 
group  (pop  c  5,000),  S  Pacific,  in  the  SOLOMOV 
ISLANDS  It  is  E  of  Guadalcanal  Ndem  is  the 
largest  island  of  the  group  In  the  Second  World 
War  the  U  S  victory  (1942)  at  Santa  Cruz  pre- 
vented the  Japanese  relief  of  Guadalcanal 

Santa  Fe  (sun'ta  fa'),  city  (1944  estimated  pop 
153,713),  capital  of  Santa  Fe  prov  ,  E  central  Ai- 
gentina  It  is  a  river  poit  near  the  Parana,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  canal  On  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  Pain  pa,  it  is  important  as  a  trans- 
shipping point  for  products  (gram,  meat,  que- 
bracho) from  much  of  NW  Argentina  Some  man- 
ufacturing has  developed  Founded  by  Juan  de 
Garay  (1573),  Santa  Fo  has  pla\ed  a  leading  role 
in  Argentine  history  Here  was  promulgated  the 
constitution  of  1853  The  city  has  several  notable 
churches  and  is  the  seat  of  a  umversit> 

Santa  Fe  (sfln'tu  fa",  san'tu  fa'),  city  (pop  20,325, 
alt  c  7,000  ft  ),  state  capital  and  co  seat  of  Santa 
Fe  co  ,  N  N  Mex  ,  between  the  Pecos  aver  and  the 
Rio  Grande  It  is  a  tourist  and  resort  centei,  with 
an  artists'  and  writers'  colony,  and  a  shipping 
point  for  Indian  wares,  minerals,  and  farm  prod- 
ucts bounded  c  1609  by  the  Spanish  on  the  site  of 
an  anc  lent  Indian  rum,  it  was  the  center  of  Spanish- 
Indian  trade  for  over  200  y  ears  and  has  been  a  seat 
of  government  since  its  founding,  it  is  the  oldest 
capital  city  m  the  United  States  In  a  Pueblo 
revolt  of  1680,  the  Spanish  colonists  were  driven 
out,  the>  returned  in  1(>92  undei  Diego  de  VARCKS 
Shortly  after  Mexican  independence  from  Spam 
(1821),  extensive  commerce  with  the  United  States 
developed  by  way  of  the  Santa  Fe  Tiail  In  1846 
Gen  S  W  KEARN\  and  his  troops  entered  the 
city,  without  resistance,  the  region  became  a 
province  of  the  United  States  The  laihoad 
reached  Lainy  (the  station  for  Santa  Fe,  16  mi 
distant)  in  1879  The  see  of  an  arc  h  bishopric  since 
1875,  the  city  is  a  center  of  Roman  Catholicism  in 
North  America  Among  the  churches  are  San 
Miguel  Mission  Church  (c  1636)  and  the  Cathcdtal 
of  St  Francis,  built  (1869)  by  Archbishop  Lanu 
on  the  site  of  a  monastery  erected  in  1622  by  Alonzo 
de  Benavides  Other  places  of  interest  include  the 
Palace  of  the  Governois  (over  300  years  old  and 
occupied  by  Spanish,  Indian,  Mexican,  and  Ameri- 
can goveinoib),  which  houses  the  state  museum, 
the  historical  society,  and  a  school  for  archaeologi- 
cal research ,  the  state-owned  art  gullet  \ ,  and  the 
Laboratory  of  Anthropology  At  Santa  I'o  are  the 
state  school  for  the  deaf,  two  Indivn  schools,  the 
state  penitentiary,  and  the  regional  headquarters 
for  the  National  Park  Service  Many  Indian 
pueblos  are  in  the  region  Bandelier  National 
Monument  is  near  by 

Santa  Fe  Railroad.  In  1859  the  Vtchison  and  To- 
peka  Railroad  was  rhurteied  in  Kansas,  and  with 
government  subsidy  it  was  built  at  a  feverish 
pitch  It  was  recharted  (1803)  as  the  Ati  hison, 
Topeka,  and  Santa  he  limit oad,  which  was  opened 
to  traffic  in  1864  The  Santa  Fe,  largely  because 
of  a  boom  in  the  cattle  business,  was  able  to  re- 
cover early  from  the  Panic  of  1873  It  met  m<  Teas- 
ing competition  from  the  Denver  and  Hio  Grande 
RR,  but  in  1880  the  city  of  Santa  l<e  was  reached, 
and  one  \ear  later  it  connected  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  RR  Ac  quiuition  of  several  srnull  railroads 
and  further  construction  followed,  and  bj  the  early 
1890s  the  Santa  Fe,  with  its  9,000  mi  of  trackage 
and  with  connections  of  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles, 
became  one  of  the  longest  railroad  systems  m  the 
world  The  depression  of  1893.  however,  threw  the 
railroad  company  into  bankruptcy,  and  in  1895  it 
was  reorganized  as  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 


Crete  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facet  pate  1. 
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Fe  Railway  Company    In  the  20th  cent  the  rail-     ment,  Santander  led  the  federalist  opposition  to     previous  theories.    New  theories  were  developed 
way  increased  its  holdings,  and  today  the  Santa  Fe      Bolivar,  who,  on  Sept.  24.  1828,  suspended  him     In  The  Realms  of  Bnng,  a  four-volume  work  (The 

'•      '-••--    --------      ' <*--     ""•--*--—   A-"—-  «----•-    -•      Realm  of  Essence,  1927,  Thf  Realm  of  Matter,  1930, 

The  Realm  of  Truth,  1937,  and  The  Realm  of  Spirit, 
1940,  one-volume  ed  ,  1942)  Here  he  stressed  the 
role  of  faith  as  dominant  in  the  life  of  man  This 
was  a  modification  of  his  pi  evious  emphasis  on  rea- 
son, although  he  retained  the  method  of  scientific 
analysis  as  the  best  resource  available  to  man  in 
the  study  of  human  affairs  Faith  in  the  unknow- 
able is  symbolized  bv  the  doctrine  of  essences 
Santayana  calls  himself  a  "decided  materialist" 
and  regards  everything  that  exists  as  mattei  AH 

_.    ... ...  . _.. _.  _.      events  are  to  be  viewed  as  both  material  and  mech- 

is  a  seaport  and  a  popular  bathing  resort     On  the      anistic     This  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his  doc- 


, 

operates  over  13,000  mi  of  trackage  reaching 
Lake  Michigan,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  the  Pacific  See  J  L  Marshall, 
Santa  Fe  the  Railroad  That  Built  an  Empire  (1945) 
Santa  Fe  Trail,  important  caravan  route  of  the  W 
United  .States,  leading  from  W  Missouri  to  Santa 
Fe,  N  Mex  Isolated  trapping  parties  had  pene- 
trated to  Santa  Fe  while  it  was  still  under  Spanish 
rule  but  they  were  not  welcomed,  and  trade  was 


from  office.  That  night  Bolivar  baiely  escaped 
assassination.  Convicted  without  proof  of  com- 
plicity in  the  plot,  Santander  was  sentenced  to 
death,  but  was  instead  banished  After  Bolivar's 
death  and  the  dissolution  of  the  large  republic  of 
Colombia,  he  returned  and  served  (1832-36)  as 
president  of  New  Gianadu  His  administration 
was  competent,  but  there  were  plots  against  his 
life  and  he  maintained  control  only  by  force 


dcV).<»tv  (pop  84,97  1),  capital  of  Santander  prov  , 
N  Spam,  in  Old  Castile,  on  the  Bav  of  Biscay    It 


forbidden     In  Nov.   1821,  William  Becknell  re-    Santander  (a&ntandar',  santan'dur.  Span    santan- 

turned  with  the  news  that  Mexico  was  free  and 

that  Santa  h  e  now  welc  omod  the  trade,  and  soon 

afterward  ho  leit  with  a  small  party  of  traders  from 

the  town  of  l<ranklm,  on  the  Missouri     Franklin 

nourished  lor  a  time  as  the  chief  outfitting  point 

for  the  trail,  but  as  steamboats  went  larther  up  the 

Missouri,  West  port  (now  part  of  Kansas  City)  and 

Independence  were  settled  and  became  the  chief 

outfitting  points     By  tho  middle  of  the  century 

Old  Franklin  had  disappeared      Eac  h  year  from 

1822  until  the  trade  was  broken  up  by  the  Civil  ,      „,  „  .  ,     _,_...    

War,  an  increasing  amount  of  merchandise  was     civil  wai      The   13th-century  cathedral  and  the      The  Last  Puntan  (1935),  had  gi eat  popular  success 
taken  to  Santa  Fe,  its  value  was  estimated  at  as      «"-— '•-*--* J— ' J  *--  * in"  A"  -'  *- * L-l--i      *~  -*  — * 


near-by  peninsula  of  Magdaleua  is  a  former  roval 
summer  palace  A  port  suite  Roman  times,  San- 
tander became,  af  tei  the  discovery  of  America,  one 
of  the  busiest  ports  of  N  Spam  The  exploitation 
of  near-by  mines  has  recently  favored  the  develop- 
ment of  industnes  (ironworks  and  shipyards) 
Santander  was  the  last  port  of  the  north  coast  to 
fall  (Aug  ,  1937)  to  the  Insurgents  in  the  Spanish 


trine  of  essem  e  —  essence  is  capricious,  impossible 
to  will  or  contiol  This  leaves  the  relationship  be- 
tween existence  and  essence  undefined,  and  since 
this  doctrine  is  fundamental  to  much  of  Santa- 
vana's  thought,  it  is  difficult  to  ac  cept  his  own  ap- 
praisal of  himself  as  a  materialist  Santayana  has 
also  made  valuable  contributions*  to  poetry,  and 
his  sonnets  (1923)  are  widely  read  His  only  novel, 


much  as  $5,000,000  for  1855  1-ive  years  later, 
3,033  wagons,  9,084  men,  6,147  mules,  and  27,920 
oxen  were  employ  ed  In  1850  a  monthly  stage  line 
was  established  between  Independence  and  Santa 


, 

All  of  his  writings  exhibit  a  rate  gift  of  poetic  ex- 
pression, excellence  of  style,  and  emotional  depth 
See  his  memoiis,  Persons  and  Places  (Vols  I-II, 
1944-45),  P  A  Schhpp,  The  Philosophy  of  George 
Santauana  (1940) 


business  district  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1941 
Santa  Paula  (san'tu  pd'lu),  city  (pop  8,98b),  S  Calif  , 

on  the  Santa  Clara  and  NW  of  Los  Angeles,  laid 

out  1875,  me   1902    It  refines  oil  and  processes  the 

fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  region  „ , 

Fe  over  this  route     The  Atthison,  Topeka,  and    Santaquin  fsftntuken'),  citv  (pop   1,297),  N  central    Santee  (san te'),  river  formed  in  central  South  Caro- 
Santa  Fe  RR  reac  hed  Santa  Fe  in  1880  and  marked      Utah,  S  ot  Provo,  settled  1851  by  Mormons,  int       Ima  by  the  c  onfluem  e  of  the  Congareo  and  Wateree 

the  death  of  the  old  trail,  which  the  lino  in  part      1931     The  area  has  lands  watered  by  the  STRAW-      -••- »-  o^  ~«  o~i...~u i  a n  >  .„.   *„  ,.u_ 

parallels    See  also  ORLOON  TRAIL.  For  the  history      BERRY  VALLEY  PROJECT  and  grazing  lands, 
of  the  trail,  Josiah  Gregg's  Commerce  of  the  Prairies    Santarlm  (sfinturan'),  city  (pop    7,527),  W  Pard 
(1844)  and  Susan  S  Magoffin's  Down  the  Santa  Fe      state,  N  Bra/il,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tapajos 
~     '       '     '    "  ~          ' "~  and  Amazon  rivers     It  trades  m  guarana,  rubber, 


Tiail  and  into  Mexico   Diary,  1846-1847  (1926)  are 
source  materials    See  R   L   Duff  us,  The  Santa  Fe 
Trail    (1930),   editors   of  Look    (magazine),    The 
Santa  Fe  Trail  (1946) 
Santa  Isabel  (s.m'ta  esabal'),  town  (9,280),  capital 


nveis  SE  of  Columbia  and  flowing  143  mi  to  the 
Atlantic  S  of  Georgetown  The  huge  Santee- 
Ctooper  hydroelectric  and  navigation  project,  which 
was  built  by  the  Fedeial  government,  began 
..  .  .  operation  m  1942 

cacao,  cotton,  and  jute    It  was  founded  (1661)  by    Santerre,  Jean  Baptiste  (zha'  batest'  sJUeV),  1658- 
Jesuit  missionaries  1717,  French  figure  and  portiait  painter     Among 

Santarem  (santuran'),  city  (pop   11,785),  capital  of      his  works  are  Susanna  at  the  Bath  (Louvre),  Young 
Santarem  district,  W   Portugal,  m  old  Estrerna-     Girl  A  sleep  (Nantes),  Adelaide  and  Mane  de  Savoy 


of  Fernando  Po,  a  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea    Ca-     dura,  on  the  Tagus    It  has  much  trade  m  olive  oil,      (Versailles) 


cao  is  the  chief  export 


grain,  and  other  agricultural  produce     It  was  re-    Santi,  Raphael    oee  RAPHAEL  SANTI 


Santa  Maria,  Domingo  (d6meng'g6  san'ta  inare 'a),     taken  from  the  Moors  by  the  first  king  of  Portugal,    Santiago  (s'uiteVgo),  i  ity  (pop    952,075),  central 
1825-89,  president  of  Chile  (1881-86)     A  liberal      Alfonso  I,  in  1147,  just  before  the  capture  of  Lis-      Chile,  capital  of  Chile  and  of  Santiago j>rov    It  was 


statesman,  scholar,  and  author  of  several  historical      bon    At  a  strategic  point  on  the  Tagus,  it  has  been 
works,  he  took  part  in  re  volutions  against  the  con-      of  importance  through   the  history    of  Portugal 
servative  tegime  of  Manuel  Montt  and  was  twice      The  old  royal  palace  is  now  in  ruins 
exiled  (1852  53.  1859-60)     In  his.  administration    Santa  Rita   (san'tu  re'tu),  unincorporated  village 
the  separation  of  Church  and  state  was  fostered,      (pop  2,588,  alt  6,311  ft  ),  SW  N  Mex  ,  near  Silver 
the  War  of  the  Pacific  brought  to  a  triumphant 
end,  and  the  last  serious  uprising  of  Araucaman 
Indiana  suppressed 


(pop 

central  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  state,  S  Brazil,  c  150  mi 
W  of  P&rto  Alegre  It  is  an  important  rail  junc- 
tion, with  an  active  trade  m  livestock  and  agricul- 


.sitv  It  is  a  topper-producing  center  The  Santa 
Rita  mine  was  discovered  in  1800 
Santarosa,  Santorre  Annibale  De  Rossi  di  Pomarolo, 
conte  di  (sant&r'rn  an-ne'bala  da  ros'so  de  porna- 
ro'16  kon'tii  de  sAn"tar6'aa),  1781-1825,  Italian 
patriot  Believing  in  the  support  of  CHARLES 
ALBERT,  the  heir  to  the  thione  of  Saiduna,  he  or- 


......          nopr 

founded  and  named  Santiago  de  Nueva  Estre- 
madura  on  Feb  12,  1541,  bv  Pedro  de  VALUIVIA 
Laid  out  according  to  Valdivia's  plan  in  a  gridiron 
pattern  between  the  hill  of  Santa  Lucia  and  the 
Maipocho,  a  mountain  totient,  Santiago  has  spread 
over  a  broad  valley  plain  and  is  today  one  of  the 
largest  cities  m  Soutii  Amenta  Low  foothills  en- 
compass the  vallev  and,  foinung  a  supeib  back- 
drop, the  snow-capped  Andes  rise  m  the  eastern 
distance  For  most  of  the  year  the  capital  (alt 
1,703  ft  )  ha«  a  neail>  peifect  climate — warm  sun 
and  cool  nights  While  -*>me  architectural  elements 


tura'l  produce    The  former  name  was  Santa  Maria      gamzed  the  unsuccessful  revolution  in  Piedmont      of  the  colonial  era  remain,  the  atmospheie  of  San- 


da  Bocca  do  Monte 
Santa  Maria  (san'tu  mure'u),  citv  (pop  8,522),  S 


m  1821     He  fled  first  to  France,  then  to  England, 
and  died  while  fighting  for  Greek  independence 

Calif,   on  the  Santa   Maria  and   near  San   Luis    Santa  Rosa  (san'tu  ro'zu)    1  City  (1940  pop  12.605, 

Obispo  Bav,  NW  of  Santa  Barbara,  me    1905     It       1948  special  census  pop   17,818),  co  scat  of  Sonoma 

has  oil  lefinenes,  processes  beet  sugar,  and  is  the 

shipping  center  for  an  area  producing  seeds,  bulbs, 

and  vegetables     A  junior  college  (coeducational) 

is  here 
Saata  Marta  (san'ta  mar'U),  city  (pop  25,113),  N 

Colombia,  a  port  on  the  Caribbean     Founded  by 


948  special  census  pop  17,818),  co  scat  of  Sonoma 
_o,  W  Calif  ,  N  of  San  Francisco,  mt  1868  A 
trade  and  industrial  tenter  for  the  feitile  Sonoma 
Valley,  the  city  produces  canned  and  dned  fruits 
and  wines,  as  well  as  shoes  and  other  manufac  tures 
Luther  Burbank  had  his  home  and  gardens  here. 
Santa  Rosa  has  a  junior  college  A  petrified  foiest 
is  near  by,  and  to  tho  northwest  he  Fort  Ross  State 
Historic  Monument  and  Armstrong  Redwoods 
State  Park  2  Village  (pop  2.310).  co  seat  of 


(po 
ral 


Rodrigo  de  BASTIONS  in  1525,  on  a  deep  harbor  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  it  was  important  in  colonial  tunes 

as  a  seaport  for  the  Magdalena  river  valley    It  was  ..„.    „  ....     . 

looted  (1543,  1555,  1596)  by  corsairs,  the  last  time      Guadalupo  co  ,  E  central  N  Mex     on  the  Pecos 

by  Sir  Francis  Drake     Royalist  in  the  revolution      and  ESE  of  Albuquerque,  settled  c  1865     It  is  a 

against  Spain  except  when  briefly  held  (181i)  by     trade  and  shipping  point  for  a  livestock  and  farm- 

the  republic  of  CARTAGENA,  it  was  finally  liberated      ing  area 

in  1821     On  a  ne«ir-by  estate  Sim6n  BOLIVAR  died  Santa  Sophia,  see  HAMA  SOPHIA 

Today  Santa  Marta's  banana  industry,  operated  Santa  Tecla  (san'ta  ta'kla).  city  (1946  estimated 

by  the  United  Fruit  Company,  is  the  most  nn-      pop     24,b91),    W   central    Salvador      Also   called 

portant  on  the  continent     Rising  behind  the  city      Nueva  San  Salvador  (nwVva  san  salvadhcV),  it 

is  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta,  a  range     was  founded  after  the  destruction  of  SAN  SALVADOR 


, 

having  the  highest  point  in  Colombia  —  the  Pico  de 
Cristobal  Colon,  18,947  ft   high 

Santa  Maura  •  see  Lt  ut  \s 

Santa  Monica  (slri'tu  rno'nlku),  city  (pop  53,500), 


by  earthquake  m  1854  The  capital  was  rebuilt, 
and  Santa  Tecla  has  since  become  a  wealthy 
suburb  among  some  of  the  finest  coffee  farms  in  the 
country 


,  ,,      __________ 

8  Calif.,  W  of  Los  Angeles  and  on  Santa  Momca    Santayana,  George  (sant  ivi'na),  1863  -,  American 

'  '         '  .......   " 


, 

Bay,  in  sight  of  the  Santa  Momca  Mts  ,  laid  out 
1875,  me  as  a  town  1886,  as  a  city  1902  A  resort 
and  residential  city,  it  also  has  a  large  aircraft 
industry  A  junior  college  (coeducational)  is  here 
Santana,  Pedro  (pa'dhrS  santi'n.i),  1801-64,  presi- 
dent of  the  Dominican  Republic  (1844-48,  1853- 


philosopher  and  poet,  b  Madrid,  Spain  He 
to  the  United  States  in  1872  A  graduate  (1886)  of 
Harvard,  he  taught  in  the  department  of  philos- 
ophy from  1889  until  1912,  excluding  a  year  of 
study  at  Cambridge  Univ  and  a  lecture  touine  he 


tiago  is  largely  modem,  with  neoclassical  govern- 
mental edihtes,  modern  office  buildings,  and  sump- 
tuous residences  Spacious  paiks,  plazas,  gat  dens, 
and  wide  avenues  (the  Avenida  Bemardo  O'Hig- 
gms  extends  2  nu  m  a  straight  line  through  the 
city)  aie  charac  tenstic  featuie*  I<  ex  al  point  of  tho 
intellectual  and  c  ultuial  development  of  Chile  from 
colonial  times  to  the  present,  Santiago  has  many 
national  establishments  the  library,  the  museum, 
the  theatei,  and  (besides  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning)  the  National  Univ  ,  which  is  the 
successor  to  the  Univ  of  San  Felipe,  founded  bv  a 
royal  dociee  of  1738  As  the  political,  commercial, 
and  financial  heart  of  the  nation,  Santiago  is  linked 
by  rail  and  highway  to  cities  in  the  noith  and 
south,  to  its  port  at  Valpaiaiso,  and  to  Argentina 
by  the  famous  Transandme  HR  Muc  h  of  Chile's 
industry  is  divided  among  other  cities,  but  San- 
tiago manufactures  textiles,  c  outage  products, 
enamelware,  paper,  cement,  arid  lesser  goods  and 
has  large  iron  and  steel  foundiies  Within  seven 
months  of  its  founding  tho  c  ity  began  to  experience 
disasters  In  Sept  ,  1541,  the  Aiaucaman  Indians 
revolted  and  nearly  wiped  out  the  new  settlement, 
it  was  completely  leveled  bv  earthquake  m  1647, 
and  tho  Maipocho  fiequently  flooded  the  city 
(notably  in  1748  and  1783)  In  1863  the  Cam- 
pania Church,  with  doors  that  opened  inward, 
caught  fire  from  a  falling  lamp,  and  2,000  wor- 
shipers perished  But  in  spite  of  these  setbacks  and 
damage  from  lecurrent  earthquakes,  Santiago  has 
flourished 


gave  at  the  Sorbonne,  Pans    After  resigning  from    Santiago,  river  in  Mexico   see  LEHMA 


56,  1858-61)     Joining  the  revolution  that  in  1844     Harvard  he  returned  to  Europe,  eventually  settling    Santiago,  Cape  Verdo  Islands  see  Sio  TIAQO 


freed  hia  nation  from  Haiti,  Santana  was  chosen  its 
first  president.  He  arid  his  bitter  rival,  Buenaven- 
tura BAEZ,  alternated  in  power  He  repulsed  later 
Haitian  attacks,  but  the  republic  did  not  fare  well 
under  his  repressive  rule  Convinced  that  security 
was  possible  only  with  foreign  protection,  Santana 
in  1861  made  his  country  a  Spanish  province  and 
became  governor.  Intense  opposition  forced  him 
to  resign. 

Santander,  Francisco  de  Paula  (franse'skd  da  pou'la 
santander'),  1792-1840,  Colombian  revolutionist, 
b  Cucuta  Given  command  of  the  guerrillas  of 
the  llanos  by  Sim6n  BoLfvAR,  Santander  materially 
contributed  to  the  victory  at  BoYAcA  In  Oct., 


in  Italy     Living  in  retirement  in  a  convent.  San-    Santiago  de  Compostela  (santylt'gS  da  kOmp5sta'- 

tayana  detached  himself  from  the  SCM  lal  turmoil  of " "       "       ~  

the  20th  cent 


Ho  sees  the  rise  of  Fascism  and 
Communism  as  another  small  event  m  the  history 
of  mankind,  rejects  organized  religion  while  retain- 
ing a  sense  of  religion,  and  secludes  himself  from 
relationship  with  either  people  or  events  Santa- 
y ana's  first  published  philosophical  work  was  The 
Sense  of  Beauty  (1896),  an  important  contribution 
in  the  field  of  aesthetics  The  Life  of  Reason  (1905- 
6),  a  major  work,  was  comprised  of  five  volumes 


la),  city  (pop  30,127),  La "Corufia  prdv',"NW 
Spam,  m  Galitia  It  owes  its  importance  to  its 
role,  for  a  thousand  years,  as  one  of  the  chief 
shrines  of  Christendom  Here  in  tho  early  9th 
cent  the  supposed  tomb  of  the  apostle  St  JAMES 
(St  James  the  Greater)  was  miraculously  dis- 
covered, and  Alfonso  II  of  Asturias  had  a  sanc- 
tuary built  The  city  grew  around  the  shrine  and 
became,  after  Jerusalem  and  Rome,  the  most 
famous  Christian  place  of  pilgrimage  in  tho  Middle 


which  investigated  the  role  of  reason  in  the  history  Ages     Santiago  still  thrives  as  a  pilgrimage  and 

of  human  interests  and  activities     Viewing  the  tourist  center.   It  is  an  archiepiscopal  see  and  has 

<,v».vuvsuwu  uu  mo  v»vwi.y  «»i/  JLWIAUA     j.u  wo.,      operation  of  reason  as  essential  in  the  understand-  a  university  (founded  1501,  expanded  1526)    Its 

1821,  he  became  vice  president  of  Colombia  and     mg  of  life,  Santayana  saw  it  as  the  union  of  impulse  most  remarkable  building  is  the  cathedral,  which 

ably  administered  the  country  dunng  Bolivar's     and  ideation.    With  the  publication  of  Scepticism  replaced  the  earlier  sanctuary  after  its  destruction 

long  absences.  A  believer  in  constitutional  govern-     and  Animal  Faith  (1923),  he  deviated  from  his  (10th  cent.)  by  the  Moors.  Originally  built  (llth- 

Croas  r«ferenc«t  arc  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Th«  toy  to  pronunciation  facts  ptf  •  1. 


12th  cent )  m  Romanesque  style,  it  was  outwardly 
transformed  by  baroque  and  plateresque  additions 
and  restorations  Other  historic  buildings  include 
the  Hospital  Real  (1501-11),  built  for  the  accom- 
modation of  poor  pilgnms,  and  the  Colegio  Fonseca 
(10th  cent  ),  a  part  of  the  university 

Santiago  de  Cuba  (da  koo'bil),  city  (pop  120,577), 
SE  Cuba,  a  port  on  the  southein  coast  It  is  the 
second  largest  city  of  Cuba  Founded  in  1514  by 
Diego  de  VELAZQU&/,  it  was  for  some  time  capital 
of  Cuba  It  is  an  important  shipping  point,  export- 
ing minerals  (copper,  it  on,  and  manganese)  and 
agricultural  produce  (coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco) 
as  well  as  woods  In  early  days  Santiago  was  cap- 
tured bv  French  and  English  buccaneers  and  was  a 
centei  of  smuggling  trade  with  the  Bntish  West 
Indies  It  was  important  in  the  SPANISH-AMERI- 
CAN WAH  m  1898  U  S  ships  established  a  block- 
ado,  and  the  Spanish  admiral,  Pascual  Cervera  y 
Topote,  bottled  up  in  the  harbor,  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  escape  His  fleet  was  completely 
destroyed  Theie  was  heavy  land  fighting  around 
Santiago  before  the  city  sunendered  There  are 
many  colonial  survivals,  notably  the  cathedral 
(the  largest  on  the  island)  and  the  crumbling  forts 
that  stand  on  high  cliffs  above  the  harbor  Since 
the  elimination  of  the  old  scourge  of  yellow  fever, 
Santiago  has  been  a  fine  modern  port 

Santiago  del  Estero  (d£l  asta'ro),  ( ity  (estimated 
pop  58,925),  capital  of  Santiago  del  Estero  prov  , 
N  central  Argentina  Agnculture,  timber  cutting, 
chanoal  burning,  sugar  lehnmg,  and  lime  making 
are  the  chief  industries  of  the  region  The  citv 
(founded  1553)  is  the  center  of  an  active  cattle 
trade  and  a  popular  health  resort 

Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  (da  los  kibiv&'ros),  city 
(pop  52,943),  N  central  Dominican  Republic  A 
lail  and  highway  ciossioarls  in  the  center  of  the 
fertile  tegiuti  known  as  the  Cibao  lowland,  Santiago 
is  a  commeicial  and  agricultural  distributing  point 
foi  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  the  repub- 
lic Subsistence  ciops,  cacao,  sugar  cane,  and 
tobacco  aie  grown  as  well  as  coffee  and  cotton 
There  is  some  commeicial  production  of  beeswax 
and  hone>  Most  exports  pass  through  PUERTO 

Pi  ATA 

Santillana,  Ifiigo  L6pez  de  Mendoza,  marquis  de 

(fnvcVgo  lo'path  da  me'ndo'th  i  m  trkas'  da.  s  m- 
teha'mi),  1398-1458,  Spanish  poet  Though  much 
of  his  hteiarv  work  was  imitative  of  Dante,  Pe- 
tran  h,  and  Boccaccio,  he  is  impoitant  in  Spanish 
literature  as>  the  (  hief  figure  of  his  c  cntury  He  was 
the  hrst  to  write  sonnets  in  Spanish  and  was  the 
author  of  a  dialogue,  Ctnnetlieta  dr  Ponza  [the  little 
comech  of  Ponzaj,  a  diamatic  poem,  Didlogo  dt 
Ihai  contra  Fortnna,  and  several  charming  songs 
tailed  serranillas 

Santo,  New  Hebrides  see  ESPIRITU  SIVTO 
Santo  Domingo  (svn'to  domeng'go),  former  Spanish 
colony  on  the  island  Hispamola  The  name  is  also 
populailv  given  to  the  Dominican  Republic  (some- 
times also  incorrectly  called  San  Domingo)  Geo- 
graphic and  economic  material  and  aa  account  of 
iccont  history  are  to  be  found  m  the  articles  His- 
PANIOI/A,  DOMINIC  ANT  REPUBLIC,  and  HAITI  This 
article  briefly  sketches  the  history  of  the  colony, 
which  began  in  Dec  ,  1492,  when  Columbus  chs- 
c oveied  the  island  He  established  a  settlement  on 
the  north  coast,  but  when  he  returned  in  1493  the 
settles  had  vanished  He  administered  a  new 
colony  until  loud  complaints  against  his  rule  caused 
him  to  bo  replaced  (1500)  l>\  I-ramisco  do  Bon\- 
DILLA  In  1509  Diego  Columbus  became  goveinor 
(•ailing  to  find  mineral  wealth  in  quantity,  the  col- 
onists became  farmers,  the  woik  was  done  for  them 
undei  the  E-NCOMI*  NDA  system  by  the  Indians,  who 
had  already  been  i  educed  in  numbei  bv  frequent 
Carib  raids  Before  the  adoption  (1512)  of  the 
New  Laws  urged  h\  Bartoloinp  de  las  Casas  for 
protection  of  the  Indian,  most  of  the  natives  had 
perished  and  impoitation  of  Negro  slaves  had  been 
sanctioned  Santo  Domingo  was  subject  to  fie- 
quent  raids  by  English  and  French  buccaneers  Al- 
though Spam  nominally  owned  the  whole  island, 
colonization  had  not  boon  undertaken  in  the  west, 
French  buccaneers  used  the  ports  theie  (in  pioscnt 
Haiti)  as  a  lendozvous,  and  later  trench  planters 
were  able  to  establish  settlements  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  18th  cent  sugar  cane  was  introduced 
and  sugar  plantations  became  dominant  Unable 
to  enforce  its  c  laims  to  the  whole  island,  Spain  by 
the  Treaty  of  Rvswuk  (1097)  ceded  the  western 

Kart  (then  called  Samt-Donungue)  to  France  and 
i  1795  by  the  Treaty  of  Basel  gave  up  the  whole 
island  French  administration  of  the  foimer  Span- 
ish colony  was  hampered  by  the  sharp  cultural 
division  between  the  two,  by  the  sharp  changes  in 
France  itself  in  the  davs  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  rise  of  Napoleon,  and  above  all  by  the  rev- 
olutionary campaigns  of  the  Haitians  against 
French  rule.  The  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  Span- 
ish-speaking part  of  the  island  resisted  not  only  the 
French  but  also  the  Haitians  French  control 
ended  definitely  when  the  Spanish  uprose  and 
overthrew  Fenand  (1808).  Out  of  the  chaotic 
\ears  that  followed  came  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic The  seat  of  colonial  admimstiation  was  the 
city  of  Santo  Domingo.  Founded  Aug  4,  1496, 


1755 

by  Bartholomew  Columbus,  brother  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  it  is  the  oldest  continuously  inhabited 
settlement  in  the  Western  HemiHphere  Shortly 
after  its  founding  it  became  the  base  from  which 
Diego  de  Velazquez  went  out  to  c  onquer  Cuba  In 
1511  it  was  made  the  scat  of  an  audiencia,  which 
was  not,  however,  formally  constituted  until  1526 
Sacked  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  m  1586,  the  city  al- 
ways played  a  colorful  role  m  the  history  of  the 
colony  and  in  the  wars  and  i  evolutions  that  marked 
the  emergence  of  the  modern  republic  Santo 
Domingo  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  a  hurri- 
cane in  1930  hut  was  rebuilt  and  renamed  TRUJILLO 
(CmdadTrujillo). 

Santo  Domingo  (s'ln'Ui  dumTng'go),  North  Amer- 
ican Indian  pueblo,  central  N  Alex  It  is  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  26  mi  SW  of 
Santa  Fe  Its  1 ,1 22  inhabitants  are  Pueblo  Indians 
of  the  Eastern  Keresan  linguistic-  family  It  was 
founded  c  1700,  earlier  pueblos  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  floods  Panning  and  pottery  making 
are  the  c  hief  ac  tivities  Its  principal  c  ercmony,  a 
magmhc  ent  Green  Corn  dam  e,  is  held  on  the  feast 
of  St  Dominic ,  Aug  4 

santonin  (sJin'tunm),  colorless,  odorless  crystalline 
solid  with  a  bitter  aftertaste  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water  It  is 
extrac  ted  from  the  flowers  of  certain  wormwoods 
and  other  plants  and  is  used  in  medicine  to  expel 
roundworrns  and  pinworms  It  disturbs  color  vi- 
sion and  in  large  doses  is  a  poison  (for  treatment, 
see  POISONING  table) 

Santonn   see  THF,RA 

Santos  (san'to6sh),  city  (pop  155,894),  Sao  Paulo 
state,  SE  Brazil,  on  a  small  island  in  the  Atlantic 
just  off  the  mainland  It  is  35  mi  SE  of  Sao  Paulo, 
with  whic  h  it  is  linked  by  rail  and  highway  It  is 
the  world's  greatest  coffee  port  and  the  c  hief  ship- 
ping point  for  the  rich  interior  of  SSo  Paulo  state 
Besides  coffee,  it  exports  sugar,  fruit,  cotton,  and 
meat  Along  it»  spacious  harbor  there  are  over  3 
mi  of  wharves,  equipped  with  modern  loading 
machinery,  large  warehouses,  and  mechanical  con- 
veyors The  c  ity,  which  was  founded  c  1545,  has  a 
hot,  humid  climate,  with  heavy  rainfall,  and  was 
long  an  unhealthful  spot,  untrl  at  the  beginning  of 
the  20th  cent  conditions  improved  with  the  drain- 
age of  swamps  and  the  construe  turn  of  a  new 
sewage  system  The  impressive  Coffee  Exchange 
stands  in  the  center  of  the  crowded  business  dis- 
trict, a  symbolic  reminder  of  coffee's  dominance 
over  the  ec  onoinic  life  of  the  c  ity 

Santos-Dumont,  Alberto  (sftn'tos-doo'mont,  Port 
albcVto  sa'toozh-cloomS'),  1873-1932,  Brazilian 
aeronaut  From  1891  to  1928  he  resided  m  France 
A  pioneer  in  the  development  of  aircraft,  he  was  the 
first  to  construct  and  fl>  (1898)  a  gasoline-motored 
airship  He  built  several  other  hghter-than-air 
craft,  winning  in  one  a  prize  for  a  round-trip  flight 
between  Saint-Cloud  and  the  Eiffel  Tower  (1901) 
At  Neuillv,  France,  he  established  in  1903  the  hrst 
airship  base  In  1905  he  turned  to  the  construction 
of  airplanes  and  in  1909  built  a  successful  small 
monoplane  See  his  autobiography  (1904) 

Santo  Tomis,  University  of  (sAn*to  tomxs'),  at  Ma- 
nila, Philippine  Islands,  Catholic,  coeducational, 
founded  1611  bv  Dominican  priests  It  has  facul- 
ties of  canon  law,  civil  engineering,  civil  law,  en- 
gineering, medic  me  and  surgery ,  phai  maev,  and 
theology  arid  colleges  of  education  and  hbeial  arts 

San  Vicente  (sin  vesan'ta),  town  (1946  estimated 
pop  14,09}).  E  central  Salvador  It  is  an  export 
center  for  coffee,  sugar,  and  indigo  and  also  manu- 
factures shawls,  straw  hats,  cigars,  shoes,  ami 
liquor  A  visitor  on  the  summit  of  the  neai-by 
active  volcano,  San  Vicente  (7,360  ft),  may  view 
most  of  Salvador,  part  of  Honduras  part  of  Nica- 
ragua, and  the  international  Gulf  of  Fonseca 

Sanzio,  Raphael    see  RAPHAEL  SANTI 

S8o  Francisco  (sa'd  frmsesh'ko),  river,  c  1,800  mi 
long,  rising  in  SW  Minns  Gerais  state,  E  Brazil 
It  flows  NNE  to  N  Bahia,  whence  it  continues  NE 
and  SE  along  the  Pernambuc  o-Balna  and  Alagoas- 
Sergipe  borders  into  the  Atlantic  NE  of  Aracaju 
Although  navigable  m  its  middle  course  for  over 
800  mi  ,  rapids  and  the  Paulo  \fonso  Falls  prevent 
traffic  lower  down  A  vast  irrigation  and  hydro- 
electric project  in  the  river  basin  was  begun  in  1949 

S§o  Luis  (sa'o  looesh'),  cit>  (pop  58,73r>),  capital 
of  Maranhao  state,  N  Brazil,  on  Sfto  Luis  island, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Itapecuru  river  Founded  in 
1612  by  the  French  and  named  in  honor  of  Louis 
XIII,  it  was  captured  in  1615  by  the  Portuguese 
The  city  is  a  well-known  cultural  center  and  has  a 
large  17th-century  c  athedral,  a  government  palace, 
schools  of  law  and  pharmacy,  and  a  historic  al  and 
geographical  institute  It  exports  cotton,  sugar, 
babassu  oil,  balsam,  and  hides  There  are  cotton 
mills  and  sugar  refineries  Sao  Luis  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet,  Antonio  Goncalves  Dias 

Sao  Miguel  (sa'6  mSgSl'),  island  of  the  eastern 
group  of  the  AZORES  It  is  the  largest  island  of  the 
archipelago  and  has  on  it  Ponta  Delgada,  the 
largest  city  of  the  islands  It  is  included  in  Ponta 
Delgada  dist ,  an  integral  part  of  Portugal  A  re- 
markable natural  phenomenon  on  Sao  Miguel  is  the 
volcanic  crater  with  a  large  lake,  the  Caldeira  das 
Sete  Cidades 


SAP 

Sadne  (son),  river,  267  mi  long,  E  France,  mostly  in 
Franche-Comte  and  Burgundy  It  flows  S  from 
the  Vosge*  mts  and,  after  being  joined  by  the 
Douba,  passes  ChaJon-sur-SaAno  and  MAcon  to 
join  the  Rhone  at  Lyons  There  arc  famous  vine- 
yards along  its  course 

Sa&ne,  Haute   see  HAUTE-SA^NE 

Sa6ne-et-Loire  (sSn'-a-lwar'K  department  (3,331 
sq  mi  ,  pop  506,749),  E  central  France,  in  BUR- 
GUNDY It  is  traversed  by  the  Sadrie  and  bounded 
in  the  east  by  the  Loire  Mac  on  (departmental 
capital)  arid  Chalon-sur-Saone  are  the  main  cities 

Sao  Paulo  (sa'o  pou'lfi),  state  (95,453  sq  rni  ,  1940 
pop  7,180,316,  1949  estimated  pop  8,679,059),  SC 
Brazil  The  capital  is  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  The 
state  extends  inland  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Parana  river,  between  the  states  of  Minas  Gerais 
(north)  and  Parana  (south)  It  rises  from  a  narrow 
coastal  strip  across  the  Serra  do  Mar  (the  eastern 
edge  of  the  great  inter  101  plateau)  and  through  hill 
ranges  and  uplands  to  the  wide  Parana  river  val- 
ley It  IB  drained  bv  several  left-bank  tributaries 
ot  the  Parana,  including  the  Tietft  river  Along  the 
coast  it  is  hot  and  humid,  with  a  very  heavy  rain- 
fall, while  inland  it  is  drier  and  cooler  The  state 
is  the  most  populous  in  Brazil  and  is  its  most  im- 
portant agric  ultural  and  industrial  area  Coffee  is 
the  dominant  crop  and  ia  exported  in  vast  quantity 
from  the  port  of  SVNTOS  Cotton,  sugar  cane,  ba- 
nanas, oranges,  corn,  rice  and  tobacco  are  also 
grown  Cattle  are  raised  in  many  sec  tions  There 
is  an  extensive  transportation  net  of  railroads  and 
highways  The  development  of  coffee  production 
and  progressive  agricultural  methods  has  been 
aided  by  numerous  foreign  immigrants  (chiefly 
Italian),  who  arrived  in  the  19th  and  early  20th 
cent  Textile  milling  and  the  processing  and  ship- 
ping of  agricultural  products  are  the  chief  in- 
dustries 

Sfto  Paulo,  city  (1940  pop  1,258,482),  capital  of 
Sao  Paulo  state,  SE  Brazil,  on  the  Tiete  river  and 
c  225  mi  WSW  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  The  plateau 
citv,  at  an  elevation  of  2  700  ft  ,  is  the  commercial 
and  industrial  c  enter  of  Brazil  It  is  a  trausporta- 
tron  and  shipping  point  for  the  rich  agricultural 
hinterland  and  in  recent  years  it  has  become  one 
of  the  leading  c  ities  of  South  Amenc  a  Its  numer- 
ous and  varied  manufactures  include  machmen, 
textiles,  metal  goods,  automobiles,  footwear,  ho- 
siers ,  household  appliances,  cement,  and  chemicals, 
meat  packing  food  canning,  and  dairy  farming  are 
also  important  Silo  Paulo  ib  a  wealthy  city,  with 
fine  public  buildings,  beautiful  parks,  and  some 
palatial  private  homos  It  contains  a  government 
palace,  the  (state  university  (founded  1934),  Mac- 
Kenzie  Institute  (1871),  a  police  training  school,  a 
modern  public  library,  the  noted  Butantan  Insti- 
tute (where  serums  against  snake  bites  are  pre- 
pared), and  several  technical  and  professional 
schools  Near  the  Ypiranga  or  Ipiranga  Museum 
(ethnography  and  natural  historj )  is  a  monument 
commemorating  the  proclamation  by  Dom  Pedro  I 
of  Brazilian  independence  from  Portugal  in  1822 
The  c  itv  was  founded  in  1554  by  Jesuits  on  the  site 
of  an  old  Indian  village,  it  later  became  (1681)  the 
administrative  capital  of  the  surrounding  area 
With  the  enormous  increase  m  coffee  cultivation 
throughout  the  state  in  the  late  19th  cent,  Sao 
Paulo  grew  rapidly  as  a  processing  and  trading 
c  enter  Its  inhabitants,  called  jiaulistaa,  are  among 
the  most  enterprising  in  Bran!  In  1932  the  citv 
joined  a  state-wide  revolt  against  the  federal 
government,  which  ended  unsuccessfully  after  less 
than  three  months  of  resistance 

Sfto  Salvador,  Brazil   see  > \LV\OOR 

SSo  Thiago,  Cape  Verde  Islands   see  S\o  TUGO 

S8o  Thome  and  Principe  see  SAO  Toivi6  AND  PHIN- 
CIPB 

Sfto  Tiago  (sao  tya'go)  or  Santiago  (sant\  t'go), 
Portuguese  possession  (c  600  sq  nil  ,  pop  c  00, 000), 
largest  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  On  it  is  Praia, 
the  capital  of  the  islands  Sao  Tiago  produces 
coffee  and  fiuit  _ 

Slo  Tom*  and  Principe  (stlO  toom.V,  prfn'sepfi),  is- 
lands in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  off  the  coast  of  Africa, 
comprising  a  province  (372  scj  mi  ,  pop  60,490)  of 
Portugal  They  were  disc  oveied  b\  the  Poitu- 
guese  in  1471  An  appointed  governor  rules  the 
islands,  which  export  cacao,  coffee,  and  palm 

Sfio  Vicente  (sa'Q  vf-sPnt'),  cit>  (pop  12,983),  SK 
feao  Paulo  state,  SE  Brazil  near  the  city  of  Santos, 
on  an  island  off  the  mainland  It  was  the  first 
permanent  Portuguese  settlement  (1532)  in  Brazil, 
it  later  became  the  capital  of  the  Sao  Vicente 
captaincy 

SSo  Vicente,  Cabo  de  see  SA.IVT  VINCJNT,  CVPF 
sap,  fluid  consisting  of  water,  dissolved  plant  foods 
(especially  sugars,  salts,  and  organic  acid?.),  and 
pigments  which  permeates  the  cells  of  plants  In 
a  mature  plant  cell  the  sap  is  generally  contained 
m  a  vacuole,  or  sap  cavity ,  that  occupies  the  center 
of  the  c  ell  The  sap  water  enters  the  plant  through 
root  hairs-  by  osmosis  and  is  carried  by  the  vascular 
tissues  (xylcm  or  wood)  to  the  parts  containing 
chlorophyll,  usually  the  leaves,  through  which  ex- 
cess water  leaves  the  plant  by  transpiration  Sap 
is  known  to  ascend  at  a  rate  of  from  1  to  4  ft  per 


Croat  reference  are  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facet  page  1. 
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hour  and  to  rise  to  a  height  of  from  300  to  400  ft.  its  industries  include  cotton,  glass,  and  brick  and 
m  tall  trees  The  causes  for  the  ascent  of  sap  are  tile  manufacturing.  A  government  school  for  Indi- 
not  fully  explained,  but  it  is  believed  that  tho  ans  is  here 

osmotic  pull  resulting  from  higher  sap  concentra-    Sara  or  Sarah  (both    sa'ru)  [Heb  , -princess],  wife 
turn  in  leaves  after  transpiration  creates  an  up-     of  Abraham  and  mother  of  Isaac    Her  name  was  at 
snt  which  causes  tension  in  the  water     first  Sarai  (sa'rl,  sa'ra-I)     She  was  Abraham's  life- 
long companion,  she  was  childless  until,  by  divine 
favor,  the  birth  of  Isaac  in  hor  old  age    After  his 
birth,  jealous  of  hei  handmaid  Hagar,  who  was  Abra- 
ham's concubine,  she  drove  Hagar  and  her  son 


ward  movemei -_ 

column  within  the  xylem  ducts  and  that  tho  co- 
hesive force  of  water  maintains  sufficient  tension 
to  permit  the  upward  translocation  of  sap  Sap 
ascent  results  also,  to  some  extent,  from  osmotic 
pressure  arising  in  the  roots  This  root  pressure  is 
especially  great  m  the  spring  when  transpiration  is 
absent  and  accounts  for  tho  rise  of  sap  and  its  flow 
(bleeding)  from  cut  stems  The  sap  of  certain 
plants  (e  g  ,  the  sugar  maple)  contains  much  sugar 


, 

Ishrnael  into  the  de&ert  to  die  Sarah  died  in 
Hebron  when  127  years  old  and  was  buried  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah  Gen  11  31-23  20,  Horn  4  19, 
9  9,  Heb  It  11,  1  Peter  3  6  The  Sarah  of  Num 
26  46  is  the  same  as  SEHAH 


and  is  an  article  of  commerce     The  name  sap  is    saraband  (sa'niband),  dance  of  Oriental  origin  which 


sometimes  applied  to  latex  and  to  other  specialized 

plant  fluids 
Saph  (s&f),  Philistine  giant  killed  by  one  of  David's 

men    2  Sara   21  18    Sippai    1  Chron   20  4 
Saphir  (sii'fur),  unidentified  village,  SW  Palestine, 

denounced  by  Micah     Micah  111. 
Sapir,  Edward  (super'),  1884-1939,  American  lin- 
guist and  anthropologist,  b   Lauenburg,  Pomera- 

nia.  Germany,  grad   Columbia  (B  A  ,  1904,  M  A  , 

1905,  Ph  D  ,  1909)   He  was  brought  to  America  in 

1889     After  teaching  at  the  Umv    of  California 

and  the  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  he  served  (1910- 

25)  as  chief  of  the  division  of  anthropology  of  the  ,  .  .  .„._.._.. 

Canadian  National  Museum     Assistant  professor      applied  only  to  the  people  of  NW  Arabia    In  Span 

and  then  professor  of  anthropology  at  the  Umv  of      and  Portugal,  the  Mo3lems_were  known  as  Moon 


first  appeared  in  Spam  in  the  16th  cent  At  this 
tune  it  was  characterized  by  alternate  3-4  and  3-8 
meter  and  was  accompanied  by  castanets  and 
tambourines  Ceivantes  denounced  it  for  its  in- 
decent gestures  and  text,  and  it  was  suppressed  at 
the  end  of  the  leign  of  Philip  II  In  the  17th  and 
18th  cent  it  had  a  slow  triple  meter  and  a  more 
dignified  form  It  then  began  to  appear  as  a  move- 
ment in  the  instrumental  suite 
Saracens  (sa'rusunz^,  term  commonly  used  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  designate  the  Arabs  and,  by  exten- 
sion, the  Moslems  in  general,  whether  they  were 
Arabs,  Moors,  or  Seljuk  Turks  Strictly,  the  term 


Chicago  (1925-31),  he  was  professor  of  anthropolo- 
gy and  linguistics  at  Yale  from  1931  to  his  death 
His  studies  of  the  ethnology  and  linguistics  of 
various  Indian  groups  of  the  United  States  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  development  of  descriptive 
linguistics,  m  which  he  was  an  influential  pioneer 
Among  his  books  are  Withram  Texts  (1909) ,  Time 
Perspective  \n  Aboriginal  American  Culture  (1916), 


rather  than  Saracens  The  Saracens  invaded 
France  in  the  8th  cent  ,  where  they  were  defeated 
by  Charles  Martol  Their  cultural  influence  in 
Europe  is  particularly  noticeable  in  Sicily,  which 
they  held  from  the  9th  to  the  llth  cent ,  and  in  S 
Italy  Palermo  and  Monreale  have  fine  examples 
of  the  fused  architectural  stales  of  the  Saracens, 
Byzantines,  and  Nori 


Lanouaae    on  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Speech    Saracoglu,   Sukru   (shu'krtl*  8arft'j6loo»),    1890?-, 


(1921) ,  and  Nootka  Texts  (1939)  A  selection  of  hu 
writings,  edited  by  D  G  Mandelbaum,  appeared 
in  1949 

saponin:  see  SOAP  PLANT 

Sapor,  see  SHAPUR 

Sapphira  (sufl'ru),  wife  of  ANANIAS  1 


Turkish  statesman  A  close  collaborator  of  Kemal 
Ataturk,  he  served  as  minister  bf  justice  (1932-38) 
and  of  foreign  affairs  (1938-42)  and  as  premier 
(1942-46)  His  skillful  diplomacy  kept  Turkey  out 
of  the  Second  World  War  until  shortly  before  its 
termination 


sapphire  (sa'flur),pre<ious  stone    A  variety  of  trans-    Saragossa  (ta&'rugo'su),  Span    Zaragoza  (tharago'- 


parent  blue  CORUNDUM,  it  is  classified  among  the 
most  valuable  of  gems  Sapphires  are  found  chiefly 
in  Slam,  India,  Ceylon,  and  Burma  and  also  in 
Australia  and  in  the  United  States  (m  Montana) 
Those  from  Kashmir,  India,  are  of  a  beautiful 
cornflower  blue  and  are  highly  valued  The  Ceylon 
varieties  are  paler,  those  from  Montana  have  a 
metallic  luster,  and  the  Australian  sapphires  are  of 
a  dark  blue  shade  approaching  black  The  terms 
yellow  sapphire,  purple  sapphue,  and  green  sap- 
phire are  used  alternatively  with  Ouental  topaz, 
Oriental  amethyst,  and  Oiiental  emerald  for  other 
varieties  of  corundum  Like  rubies  of  similar 
structure,  some  sapphires  display  a  six-pointed  star 
when  cut  to  a  round-topped  cabochon  shape  and 
exposed  to  direct  sunlight  Such  star  sapphires  are 
usually  obtained  from  Cey  Ion 
Sappho  (sa'f6),  fl  early  6th  cent  B  C  ,  greatest  of 


tha), 


(pop    205.833),   capital   of  Saragossa 


city    (pop          .       , .       .  „ 

prov  and  of  Aragon,  NE  Spain,  on  the  Ebro  An 
important  commercial  and  communications  center, 
it  has  sugar  refineries,  flour  mills,  canneries,  and 
mechanical  industries  It  is  an  archiepiscopal  soe 
and  has  a  university  (founded  1474)  Of  ancient 
origin,  it  was  called  Caesarea  Augusta  (hence  Sara- 
gossa) by  Emperor  Augustus  It  fell  to  the  Goths 
(5th  cent )  and  to  the  Moors  (8th  cent ) ,  under 
whom  it  became  (1017)  the  capital  of  an  inde- 
pendent emirate  Charlemagne  tried  to  take  it, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  Moors  (778)  The  CTD 
fought  for  a  time  in  the  service  of  the  Moorish  ruler 
of  Saragossa  The  city  was  conquered  (1118)  by 
Alfonso  I  of  Aragon,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom  The  most  notable  event  in  the  later 
history  of  Saragosna  was  its  heroic  defenwe,  under 
the  leadership  of  PALAFOX,  against  the  French  m 


the  early  Greek  lyric  poets  (Plato  calla  her  "the  the  Peninsular  War  The' city  resisted  the  first 
tenth  Muse"),  b  Mytilene  on  Lesbos  Facts 
about  her  life  are  scant  She  was  an  aristocrat  like 
her  countryman  ALCAEUS,  and  appaiently  she  was 
a  member  of  a  society  of  girls  (for  whom  some  of 
her  lyrics  were  written)  There  is  reason  to  believe 
she  was  married  and  had  a  sou  The  legend  that 
she  fell  in  love  with  the  youth  Phaon  and  com- 
mitted suicide  by  leaping  from  the  Leucadian 
Rock  is  almost  certainly  pure  invention  Another 
story  has  it  that  she  and  Alcaeus  exchanged  re- 
sponsive lyrics  The  ancients  had  seven  (or  nine) 
books  of  her  poems  Only  fragments  survive,  the 
longest  an  invocation  to  Aphrodite  in  seven  atan- 
She  wrote  m  Aeolic  dialect  in  a  great  many 


„_  x ,  but  surrendered  after  some  50,000  de- 
fenders had  died  m  the  second  siege  (1808-9)  Sa- 
ragossa  its  a  cultural  center  and  is  rich  in  works  of 
art,  many  of  whic  h  show  Moorish  influence  There 
are  two  cathedrals — La  8eo  (12th-16th  cent), 
formerly  a  mosque,  and  El  Pilar,  named  for  the 
sacred  pillar  near  which  the  Virgin  is  said  to  have 
appeared  in  the  vision  of  St  James  the  Greater 
El  Pilar  contains  frescoes  by  Velazquez  and  Goya 
Noteworthy  also  are  the  Church  of  San  Pablo,  the 
Moorish  castle  of  Aljafena  (residence  of  the  emirs 
and  later  of  the  kings  of  Aragon),  the  exchange 
building,  and  a  15th-century  stone  bridge  across 
the  Ebro 


meters,  one  of  which  has  been  called,  after  her,  the  Sarah  or  Sarai*  see  SABA 

Sapphic     Her  verse,  the  classic  example  of  the  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  at  Bronxville,  N  Y  ,  non- 

"pure"  love  lyiic.  is  characterized  by  a  vehement  sectarian,  for  women,  chartered  1926,  opened  1928, 

expression  of  pawsion,  a  vivid  use  of  epithet,  a  named  for  the  wife  of  the  founder    An  experimeu- 

splendid  choice  of  ^words,  perfect  control  of  meter,  tal  college,  it  has  a  curriculum  which  ia  based  on  in- 


and a  direct  simplicity ,  it  evinces  a  great  love  of 
nature  She  influenced  many  later  poets,  e.g , 
Catullus,  Ovid,  and  Swinburne 

Sapporo  (aap-pS'ro),  city  (1947  pop  259,602),  capi- 
tal of  Hokkaido.  8W  Hokkaido,  Japan  Largest 
city  of  the  island  and  an  industrial  and  cultural 
center,  it  was  laid  out  in  1871  and  has  wide  streets 
and  modern  buildings  Hokkaido  Impeiial  Univ 
(1918)  is  here 

•apsucker,  small  North  American  WOODPECKER 
The  yellow-bellied  sapsuc  ker  has  black,  wlute,  and 
yellow  plumage,  with  a  bright  red  crown  and 
throat  and  a  black  crescent  on  the  breast  It  dam- 
ages or  kills  trees  of  many  kinds  because  it  girdles 
them  with  small  holes,  eats  some  of  the  inner  tis- 
sue, and  drinks  the  sap  with  its  brushhke  tongue 


, 

dividual  needs  and  interests  and  is  without  fixed 
requirements,  textbooks,  regular  lectures,  or  exam- 
inations Individual  conferences,  discussion  groups, 
and  field  work  are  used  While  each  student  has  a 
faculty  adviser,  she  is  increasingly  responsible  for 
self-direction  in  work  and  recreation  Sec  Con- 
stance Warren,  A  New  Design  for  Women's  Educa- 
tion (1940) 
Sarai  (surl'),  fort 


, ,,  __mer  city  m  SE  European  Russia,  E 

of  the  Volga  and  near  modern  Stalingrad  It  was 
(13th-15th  cent)  the  capital  of  the  GOLDEN 
HORDE. 

arajevo  (fla'ra'y^vd),  city  (pop  11 8, 158),  capital  of 
Bosnia  and  Hercegovma,  central  Yugoslavia,  in 
Bosnia.  It  is  a  trade  and  railroad  center  and 
produces  tobacco,  lumber,  carpets,  leather,  beer, 

Ants  and  other  insects  attracted  by  the  oozing  sap  and  jewelry.  Dating  from  the  14th  cent ,  Sarajevo 
and  wild  fruits  form  much  of  its  diet  A  red-  fell  to  the  Turks  m  1429  The  city  was  sacked 
breasted  sapsucker  is  native  to  the  W  United  (1697)  by  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  With  the  rest 
btates,  and  there  are  several  other  species  of  BOSNIA  AND  HERCEOOVINA,  it  passed  under 

Sapulpa  (sapfil'pu),  citv  (pop.  12,249),  co  sent  of  Austro-Hungarian  administration  m  1878  and  was 
Creek  co  ,  NE  central  Okla.,  SW  of  Tulsa  It  ia  annexed  to  Austria-Hungary  in  1908.  The  asaas- 
tne  trade  center  of  an  agricultural  and  oil  region;  smation  here  of  Archduke  FRANCIS  FBRDWAND  and 


his  wife  on  June  28,  1914,  was  an  immediate 
cause  of  the  First  World  War  The  city  is  the  seat 
of  an  Orthodox  Eastern  metropolitan,  a  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop,  and  the  chief  ulema  of  the 
Yugoslav  Moslems.  The  population  is  largely 
Moslem  There  are  several  Moslem  seminaries 
and  various  institutes  of  higher  education  Sara- 
jevo is  noted  for  its  Moslem  architecture,  includ- 
ing its  Oriental  market  place  and  more  than  100 
mosquos,  the  most  important  one  dating  from 
1450  The  c  ity  was  known  originally  as  Vrh-Bosna 
and  under  Turkish  rule  as  Bosna-Sarai  or  Bosna- 
Serai  An  alternate  spelling  is  Serajevo 
Saranac  Lake  (sa'run&k),  village  (pop  7,138),  N 
N  Y  ,  SW  of  Plattsburg,  in  the  Adirondacks  W  of 
Lake  Placid,  on  Flower  Lake  and  near  the  Saranao 
Lakes,  settled  c  1819,  me  1892  It  is  a  health  and 
year-round  resoit  Edward  L  TRUDEAU  estab- 
lished a  tuberculosis  sanatorium  in  1884  and  a  re- 
search laboratory  in  1894  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
was  a  patient  here  during  the  winter  of  1887-88, 
his  Master  of  Ballantrae  describes  the  region  The 
Will  Rogers  Memonal  Sanatorium  (built  1930)  is 
open  to  variety,  radio,  and  screen  actors 
Saranac  Lakes,  three  resort  lakes,  N  N  Y ,  in  the 
Adirondacks  Upper  Saranac  Lake  (c  8  mi  long). 
Middle  Saranac  Lake  (c  2  mi  long),  and  Lower 
Saranac  Lake  (c  5  mi  long)  are  linked  by  the  Sar- 
anac river,  which  flows  NE  to  Lake  Champlam  at 
Plattsburg 

Saransk  (suransk'),  city  (1926  pop  15,431,  1939 
pop  41,211),  capital  of  Mordviman  ASSR,  E  cen- 
tral European  RSFSR,  N  of  Penza  Founded  in 
1641  as  a  Russian  stronghold,  it  is  now  an  agricul- 
tural center 

Saraph  (sa'raf),  Judahite  1  Chron  4  22. 
Sarapul  (sura'potd),  city  (1938  estimated  pop 
42,000),  SE  Udmurt  ASSR,  RSFSR,  on  the  Kama 
river,  on  the  border  of  European  and  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia It  is  the  center  of  an  agricultural  region  and 
has  food-processing  plants,  distilleries,  and  saw- 
mills Sarapul  was  founded  (16th  cent )  as  a  Rus- 
sian fortress  on  tho  trade  route  to  Siberia 
Sarasate,  Pablo  de  (pu'blG  da  sarasa'ta),  1844-1908, 
Spanish  violin  virtuoso,  whose  name  stands  near 
that  of  Pagamni  He  made  difficult  arrangements 
which  displayed  his  brilliant  technique  and  wrote 
violin  pieces  which  effectively  popularized  what 
came  to  be  known  as  tho  Spanish  idiom,  as  well  as 
his  popular  Zigeunerweisen  Lalo,  Bruch,  and  Samt- 
Saens  wrote  concertos  for  him 
Sarasota  (sa'rtiso'tu),  city  (pop  11,141),  co  seat  of 
Sarasota  co  ,  SW  Fla  ,  on  Sarasota  Bay  S  of  Tam- 
pa, settled  c  1884  by  Scotch  It  is  a  winter  resort 
for  tourists,  yachtsmen,  and  fishermen  and  the 
packing  and  shipping  center  for  a  pioductive  cit- 
rus-fruit and  vegetable  (particularly  celery)  area 
The  winter  headquarteis  of  tho  Ringlmg  Brothers- 
Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus  and  the  John  and  Mable 
Ringlmg  Museum  of  Art  (largest  art  gallery  in  the 
state)  are  here  The  colorful  Sara  de  Sota  pageant 
held  annually  in  March  is  based  on  the  legendary 
love  of  Do  Soto's  daughter  for  an  Indian  chief 
Saratoga  campaign  (8awrut6'gu),  June-Oct ,  1777, 
of  the  American  Revolution  Lord  George  GER- 
MAIN and  John  BURQOYNB  were  the  chief  authors 
of  a  triple  plan  to  end  the  American  Revolution  by 
splitting  tho  colonies  along  the  Hudson  Burgoyne 
was  to  advance  S  from  Canada  along  Lake  Cham- 
plain  to  Albany,  whete  he  would  join  Sir  William 
HOWE,  advancing  N  from  New  York  city  up  tho 
Hudson,  and  Barry  ST  LEGEK,  coming  E  along  the 
Mohawk  For  reasons  that  are  still  disputed, 
neither  Howe  nor  Sir  Henry  CLINTON  reached 
Albany  Burgoyne  had  little  trouble  in  taking 
TICUNDEROOA  (July  6),  but  his  marc  h  south  proved 
difficult  The  column  of  Hessians  he  sent  to  raid 
Benmngton  was  badly  beaten  (Aug  14-16)  by  the 
GREEN  MOUNTAIN  BOYS,  under  John  STARK  and 
Seth  WARNER  Meanwhile,  the  second  column, 
under  St  Leger,  was  halted  at  Fort  Stanwix  (Fort 
Schuyler)  An  American  party  under  Nicholas 
HERKIMER  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  fort  was  am- 
bushed (Au£  6,  1777)  when  crossing  Oriskany 
Creek,  Herkimer  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the 
force  dispersed  Yet  the  victoiy  was  questionable 
The  siege  did  not  prosper,  and  when  rumors  came 
that  a  large  patriot  force  was  approaching  under 
Benedict  Arnold,  the  Indians  deserted  the  British 
service  St  Leger  had  to  abandon  (Aug  22)  the 
siege  and  begin  a  retreat  to  Canada  Burgoyne 
continued  southward,  crossed  the  Hudson  (Sept 
13),  and  halted  near  the  present  Saratoga  Springs, 
where,  on  Bemis  Heights,  Thaddeus  KOSCIUSKO 
had  prepared  American  positions  With  Benjamin 
LINCOLN  threatening  his  rear  and  his  supplies 
running  low.  Burgoyne  tried  to  break  through  at 
Freeman's  Farm  (Sept  19)  and  at  Bemis  Heights 
(Oct  9)  Both  attempts  were  stopped  by  Benedict 
Arnold,  Daniel  Morgan,  and  Horatio  GATES,  who 
had  replaced  Philip  J  Schuyler  as  Ameiican  com- 
mander The  British  commander  then  tried  to  re- 
treat, but,  finding  himself  outnumbered  and  sur- 
rounded, he  surrendered  Oct.  17,  1777.  This  battle 
of  Saratoga  was  the  first  great  American  victory  of 
the  war,  and  it  is  considered  by  many  the  decisive 
battle  of  the  Revolution  Besides  the  heartening 
effect  on  the  patriots,  the  campaign  also  imrnedi- 
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ately  encouraged  the  French,  who  had  helped  the 
victory  by  unofficial  supplies  and  funds,  to  send 
official  aid  to  the  colonies  The  battlefield  is  in- 
cluded in  Saratoga  National  Histoncal  Park 
(2,087.59  acres,  est  1948) 

Saratoga  Springs  (sa'rutcVgu),  city  (pop  13,705),  E 
N  Y  ,  near  Saratoga  Lake  N  of  Albany;  inc  as  a 
village  1826,  as  a  city  1915  It  produces  chemicals, 
wallpaper,  and  bottled  spring  water,  but  it  is 
chiefly  known  as  a  health  arid  pleasure  resort 
famous  for  its  springs  An  elaborate  state-owned 
spa  (1935)  preserves  and  utilizes  the  waters  and 
contains  curative  baths,  there  is  also  a  research 
laboratoiy,  named  for  Simon  BARUCH  Horse 
lacing,  one  of  the  city's  mam  attractions,  was  be- 
gun after  1850  SKIDMORJ-,  COLLEGE  and  St 
Faith's  School  for  girls  are  hero,  and  the  state  tree 
nursery  is  not  far  The  laige  estate  "Yaddo"  was 
made  a  retreat  for  artists  and  authors  The  last  bat- 
tles of  the  SARATOGA  CAMPAIGN  were  fought  near 
by  See  Hugh  Bradley,  Such  Was  Saratoga  (1940) 
Saratov  (suia'tuf),  city  (1939  pop  375,860,  1946  es- 
timated pop  450,000),  capital  of  Saratov  oblast, 
HE  Euiopean  RSFSR,  on  the  high  right  bank  of  the 
Volga  It  is  a  major  industrial  center  Its  impor- 
tant natural-gas  wells  have  been  linked  (1946)  by 
pipe  hue  with  Moscow  Saratov  manufa(  tures 
machmen,  chemicals,  and  cotton  textiles  and  has 
oil  refineries,  lumber  mills,  and  shipyaids  Its  port 
is  an  impoitant  transfer  point  for  petroleum  and 
timber  A  lailroad  budge  across  the  Volga  connects 
Saratov  with  Engels  Saratov  has  a  umveiHitv 
(founded  1919),  several  technical  institutes,  and 
seveial  museums  The  city  was  originally  founded 
(1590)  on  the  loft  nvor  bank  as  a  Russian  fortress. 
\ftor  its  captuie  (1670)  by  the  rebels  under  Stenka 
Razin,  it  was  moved  (1674)  to  its  present  site  In 
the  19th  cent  Saratov  developed  as  a  major  ship- 
ping center  for  grain  and  as  a  transfer  point  for  oil 
shipments  from  Baku  In  the  civil  war  it  was  suc- 
cessfully defended  (1918-19)  by  Soviet  troops  The 
discoveiy,  during  the  Second  World  War,  of  nat- 
ural-gas wells  in  the  viumty  resulted  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  city  limits 

Sarawak  (sura'wuk,  -wu,  -w/ik),  British  <rown  col- 
ony (47,071  sci  nil  ,  pop  546,385),  NW  Borneo 
The  capital  is  Kuching  Sarawak  is  bounded  on  the 
northeast  by  Britibh  North  Boineo  and  on  the  east 
and  south  by  the  Indonesian  autonomous  areas 
There  are  rich  oil  fields,  and  rubber,  nc  e,  sago,  and 
popper  ai  e  grown  In  1841  the  area  waa  ceded  by  the 
sultan  of  Brunei  to  James  Biooke,  an  Englishman, 
who  became  i  aja  of  the  independent  state  Sarawak 
became  a  Butiah  protectorate  in  1888,  but  re- 
mained under  the  control  of  the  Brooke  family 
During  the  Second  World  War  the  area  was  occu- 
pied (1941-45)  by  the  Japanese,  in  July,  1946, 
Sarawak  be<  atne  a  British  colony  The  name  is 
sometimes  spelled  Seiawak 

Sarazen,  Gene  (sa'ruzun),  1901-,  American  golfer, 
b  Rye,  NY  He  became  a  caddie  at  R\e,  N  Y  .and 
later  taught  golf  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind  In  1922 — at 
the  age  of  20 — Sarazon  won  the  U  S  Open  cham- 
pionship He  repeated  this  performance  in  1932, 
the  year  he  also  won  the  British  Open  crown  He 
won  the  Professional  Golfers  Assoc  lation  champion- 
ship three  times  (1922-23,  1Q33)  and  for  several 
years  placed  on  the  US  Ryder  Cup  teams.  lie 
wrote  Gene  Saraun'a  Common  Sense  Golf  Tips 
(1924) 

sarcoma  (aark5'mu),  malignant  tumor  composed  of 
connective-type  cells  barcornas  glow  lapully, 
attaining  laige  pioportions  They  grow  upon  a 
scaffolding  of  blood  vessels,  this  abundant  blood 
supply  tends  to  inciease  the  rapidity  of  the  cell 
growth  Edema  and  hemorrhage  within  the  tumor 
result  in  an  increase  of  bulk  of  the  sarcoma,  c  ircula- 
tion  fails,  and  degeneration  of  tissue  follows,  in- 
fection, local  suppuration,  and  gangrene  or  general 
sepsis  may  then  develop  Sarcoma  infiltrates  sur- 
rounding tissue,  rarely  forming  a  capsule  The 
more  malignant  growths  spread  along  blood  ves- 
sels and  nerves  and  through  soft  tissues  Cellular 
bone  sarcoma  destroy  s  bone  tissue  and  penetrates 
joint  cavities  The  varieties  of  sarcoma  are  many 
and  include  sarcomas  of  the  blood  vessels,  lymph 
nodes,  bone,  cartilage,  and  skin  Little  is  known 
of  the  specific  cause  of  sarcoma 

sarcophagus  (sark&'fugus)  (Gr  ,- flesh-eater],  name 
originally  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a  special  lime- 
stone found  in  Asia  Minor  and  used  in  caskets.  It 
was  described  bv  Pliny  as  having  the  property  of 
destroying  in  40  days  the  entire  body  with  tho 
exception  of  the  tooth  The  term  later  generally 
designated  any  elaborate  burial  casket  not  sunk 
undei ground.  The  oldest  known  examples  are 
from  Egypt,  they  aie  box  shaped  with  a  separate 
lid  on  which  sometimes  are  sculptured  effigies  of 
the  corpses.  The  sarcophagus  of  Tut-ankh-amen 
(14th  cent  B  C  ),  which  was  recovered  in  1922,  is 
of  red  granite  and  ornamented  with  reliefs  of  spirits 
with  outspread  wings.  Later  Egyptian  sarcophagi 
are  sometimes  shaped  to  the  mummy  they  contain. 
Sarcophagi  were  not  in  common  use  in  Greece 
earlier  than  the  6th  cent  B  C  because  of  the  pre- 
vious custom  of  cremation  After  that  time  they 
became  numerous  Records  reveal  that  the  ma- 
jority of  sarcophagi  were  made  of  wood,  but  the 
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only  remaining  ones  are  of  stone  and  terra  cotta,  as 
is  shown  in  the  early  6th-century  examples  (British 
Mus  )  from  Clazomenae  Many  Greek  and  Etrus- 
can sarcophagi  are  in  the  shape  of  a  couch,  ex- 
amples of  this  form  are  in  the  Louvre  and  the 
British  Museum  Others,  such  as  the  sarcophagus 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  are  carved  and  painted  in 
imitation  of  temple  architecture  The  marble  sar- 
cophagi from  Sidon  (excavated  1877,  now  in  Con- 
stantinople) are  among  the  finest  examples  of 
Greek  art  In  Rome  sarcophagi  became  popular 
before  the  Punic  Wars  The  earliest  known  ex- 
ample is  that  of  the  consul  Cn  Cornelius  Scipio  of 
the  3d  cent  B  C  ,  now  in  the  Vatican  Under  the 
rule  of  the  emperors  Roman  sarcophagi  became 
elaborate,  with  mythological  scenes  carved  on  the 
sides  and  statues  of  the  deceased  on  the  lid  The 
early  Christians  also  used  sarcophagi  for  their 
eminent  dead  The  carvings,  usually  representing 
Bible  stories,  are  our  chief  source  of  early  Christian 
sculpture  Examples  are  preserved  in  the  Lateran 
Palace  at  Rome  and  at  Aries,  France  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  the  vogue  for  this  form  of  burial  decreased, 
and  sarcophagi  proper  were  thereafter  used  only  in 
rare  instances  for  especially  elaborate  entomb- 
ments Although  memorials  in  the  shape  and  dec- 
oration of  sarcophagi  were  erected  in  the  Renais- 
sance and  often  appeared  in  churches,  the  body 
itself  was  usually  buried  underground 

Sarcoxie,  city  (pop  1,057),  8W  Mo  ,  E  of  Jophn; 
laid  out  1834 

sard,  semiprecious  stone,  a  variety  of  chalcedony 
It  is  very  similar  to  the  camel lan  but  differs  some- 
what in  color  Sard  appears  brownish  red  by  re- 
flected light  and  deep  red  by  transmitted  light, 
while  carnehan  is  a  brighter  red  The  color  is 
believed  to  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  ferric 
oxide  Like  agate,  bloodstone,  chalcedony,  chryso- 
prase,  and  jaspor  it  is  a  cryptocrystallme  variety 
of  quartz  It  has  been  valued  from  ancient  times 

Sardanapalus  (sarduna'pulus),  in  the  Perinea  of 
CTFSIAS,  an  Assyrian  monarch  who  lived  in  great 
luxury  He  was  besieged  in  Nineveh  by  the  Medes 
for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  set  fire 
to  his  palace  and  burned  himself  and  his  court  to 
death  Lord  Byron  wiote  a  tragedy  on  the  theme 
The  identity  of  Sardanapalus  is  a  complete  mys- 
tery, as  the  facts  given  certainly  do  not  fit  those  of 
the  life  of  ASSUR-BANI-PAL,  with  whom  some  have 
tried  to  identify  him 

Sardes.  see  SAHDIH 

Sardica    see  SOFIA,  Bulgaria. 

sardine  (sarden'),  name  for  various  small  fish  packed 
with  oil  or  sauce  in  flat  cans  The  true  sardine 
from  Franco,  Spain,  and  Portugal  is  usually  tho 
young  pilchard  (Sardinia  pdchardu*)  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  warm  Atlantic  coastal  waters 
Young  sprat  and  herring  packed  in  Norway  are 
sometimes  called  sardines  Sardine  fishing  and 
canning  are  an  impoitant  industry  in  Maine, 
where  small  heiring  are  used,  and  in  California, 
where  the  sardine  is  a  species  closely  related  to  the 
European  pilchard 

Sardinia  (sardl'ncu),  Ital  Sardegna  (sirda'ma),  is- 
land in  the  Mediterranean  (second  only  to  Sicily 
in  size)  and  autonomous  region  (9,302  sq  mi  ,  pop 
1,014,206)  of  Italy,  W  of  tho  Italian  peninsula  It 
is  separated  in  the  north  from  Corsica  by  the  Strait 
of  Bomfac  10  As  a  region,  Sardinia  includes  several 
small  adjacent  islands  and  is  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  Caghan,  Nuoro,  and  Sassan  Cag- 
Iiari  is  the  capital  The  island  is  mountainous 
Gennargentu  (6,016  ft )  is  the  highest  peak,  tho 
Campidano  in  the  southwest  is  the  largest  valley 
Natural  pastures  o<  cupy  over  half  the  area  Horses, 
sheep,  and  goats  are  raised,  corn,  barlev,  grapes, 
olives,  and  some  tobacco  are  pi  oduced  Sardinia  is 
rich  in  minerals  (zinc,  lead,  lignite,  copper,  iron, 
and  salt)  There  are  tuna  and  lobster  fisheries 
Industries  are  few  The  development  of  the  island 
was  greatly  hampered  by  malaria  and  by  feudal 
conditions,  which  prevailed  till  the  19th  cent 
Hydroelectric  power  plants,  roads,  and  reclama- 
tion works  have  been  recently  completed  There 
are  many  traces  of  prehistoric  inhabitants,  and 
Carthaginians  settled  here  before  the  Roman  con- 
quest (238  B  C  )  After  falling  to  the  Vandals  (5th 
cent),  Sardinia  passed  to  the  Byzantines  (6th 
cent ),  their  negligent  rule  strengthened  the  power 
of  tho  popes,  who  claimed  suzerainty  over  the 
island  and  helped  repel  Arab  attacks  (8th-llth 
cent )  Pisa  and  Genoa  fought  long  wars  (llth- 
14th  cent )  for  supremacy  over  the  island  In  the 
14th  cent  the  pope  bestowed  Sardinia  on  the  house 
of  ARAGON,  from  which  it  passed  to  Spam  In  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)  Spain  ceded  it  to  Austria, 
but  in  1717  Cardinal  ALBERONI  sent  a  Spanish 
force  to  occupy  the  island  The  settlement  of  1720 
finally  awarded  Sardinia  to  VICTOR  AM  UJEUB  II  of 
Savoy  (who  styled  himself  king  of  Sardinia)  in  ex- 
change for  Sicily,  which  was  given  to  the  emperor. 
The  kings  of  Sardinia  ordinarily  resided  in  Turin. 
They  tried  to  establish  some  order  out  of  chaos  with 
judicial,  agrarian,  and  ecclesiastic  reforms  Feudal 
privileges  caused  much  unrest  before  their  abolition 
in  1835  Administrative  autonomy  disappeared  in 
1847,  but  was  reestablished  a  century  later  by  the 
republican  constitution  of  Italy. 
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Sardinia,  kingdom  of,  name  given  to  the  possessions 
of  the  house  of  Savoy  (see  SAVOY,  HOUSB  OK)  in 
1720,  when  the  island  of  Sardinia  was  awarded  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy  to  compensate  him  for  the  loss 
of  Sicily  Besides  Sardinia,  the  kingdom  included 
Savoy,  PIEDMONT,  and  NICE,  LU.UHIA,  including 
Genoa,  was  added  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  m 
1815  During  the  wars  of  the  Ri8ORC,iMh.im>  the 
kingdom  grew  to  include  almost  all  Italy  Lom- 
bardy  was  added  in  1859  In  1860  Parma,  Modena, 
Bologna,  the  Marches,  and  the  Romagna  (i  e  ,  the 
Papal  States  except  Rome  and  Latium)  weie 
joined  to  the  kingdom  After  annexation  (18('il)  of 
the  Two  SK  ilien,  Victor  Emmanuel  II  of  Sardinia 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Italy  Though  the  name 
kingdom  of  Saidima  was  derived  from  the  island, 
Turin  was  its  capital  except  from  1798  to  1814, 
when  the  mainland  territories  were  annexed  by 
France  Ounng  that  petiod,  Cagliari  was  the  royal 
residence 

Sardis  (sar'dls)  or  Sardes  (~dez),  ancient  capital  of 
Lvdia,  W  Asia  Minor,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Tmolus 
near  the  River  Pactolus  An  almost  impregnable 
rock  citadel  guarded  the  city  on  the  plains,  which, 
of  prehistoric  foundation,  was  frequently  devastat- 
ed by  earthquakes  and  restored  Captured  by  the 
Persians  and  later  bv  the  Romans,  it  was  an  early 
seat  of  Christianity,  one  of  the  rifcv  EN  CHURCHES  IN 
ARIA  Rev  31  It  was  destroyed  by  Tamerlane 
Excavation  of  its  rums  have  disclosed  important 
Hittite  inscriptions 

Sardis.  town  (pop  2,022),  a  co  seat  of  Panola  co , 
NW  Miss  ,  S  of  Memphis,  Tenn  ,  near  the  Talla- 
hatchie,  in  a  dairy  and  farm  area,  founded  1856 
Near  by  is  the  Sardis  Dam  and  Reservoir,  a  flood- 
control  project  for  the  Tallahatchie  valley. 

Sardites  (sar'dlte),  descendants  of  SERED. 

sardonyx  (srtr'dunlks),  banded  variety  of  crypto- 
trystallme  quartz  It  has  parallel  layers  of  sard  or 
of  carnehan  alternating  with  bands  of  onyx  or  of 
white  chalcedony 

Sardou,  Victonen  (vCktorye'  siirdoo').  1831-1908, 
most  popular  French  dramatist  of  his  day  Author 
of  some  70  plays  and  a  master  of  stagecraft,  he 
excelled  in  light  comedy  and  in  pretentious  his- 
torical pieces  His  best  farce  comedy  is  Divorcons 
(1880,  Eng  tr  ,  1881),  and  among  the  senuhis- 
toncal  melodramas  of  his  late  period  the  best  are 
Patne'  (1869,  Eng  tr  ,  1915)  and  Fedora  (1882, 
Eng  tr  ,  1883),  in  which  Sarah  Bernhardt  made  her 
triumphant  return  to  the  Pans  stage  Others 
written  for  her  are  Theodora  (1884,  Eng.  tr  ,  1885), 
La  Tosca  (1887,  Eng  tr  ,  1925),  the  source  of 
Puccini's  opera,  and  Cleopatra  (1890)  Two  plays 
written  for  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Robespierre  (1899) 
and  Dante  (1903),  were  never  given  in  French  Also 
among  Sardou's  best  plays  in  lighter  vein  is  Afa- 
dat/ic  Sana-Gene  (1893,  Eng  tr  ,  1901)  He  was 
several  times  attacked  for  plagiarism,  but  defended 
himself  successfully  Sardou  was  elected  to  the 
French  Academy  in  1877 

Sarema,  Estonia   see  SAARE 

Sarepta  (surep'tu),  variant  of  ZAREPH\TH 

Sarett,  Lew  (sarcV),  1888-,  American  poet,  b.  Chi- 
cago, grad  Beloit  College,  1911,  LL  B  Umv  of 
Illinois,  1916  After  1921  he  taught  at  Northwest- 
ern Umv  school  of  speech  His  long  association 
with  the  Rocky  Mts  and  the  Canadian  woods  as 
woodsman,  guide,  and  forest  ranger  is  reflected  in 
his  poetry  Among  his  books  are  Many  Many 
Moons  (1920),  Slaw  Smoke  (1925),  winner  of  the 
1925  prize  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  America,  and 
Wings  against  the  Moon  (1931)  See  his  Collected 
Poems  (1941) 

Sarg,  Tony  (Anthony  Frederick  Sarg).  1882-1941, 
American  marionette  maker  and  craftsman,  b 
Guatemala  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1915 
after  a  career  (1905-14)  asaii  illustrator  and  puppet- 
eer in  England  and  became  a  U  S  citizen  in  1921 
He  was  the  creator  of  Tony  Sarg's  Marionettes 
and  of  numerous  woikshops  His  books  include 
Tony  Sara's  Book  for  Children  (1924),  Tony  Sara' a 
Animal  Book  (1925),  Tony  Sarg's  Wonder  Zoo 
(1927),  and  Book  of  Marionette  Plays  (1927) 

Sargasso  Sea  (sarga'so),  part  of  the  N  Atlantic 
Ocean,  extending  between  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Azores  and  from  about  lat  20°  N  to  lat  35°  N  The 
relatively  still  sea  is  the  center  of  a  great  awirl  of 
ocean  currents  and  is  a  rich  field  for  the  marine 
biologist  It  is  noted  for  the  abundance  of  QULIT- 
WEED  on  its  surface 

Sargent.  Charles  Sprague  (str'junt),  1841-1927, 
American  dendrologist,  b  Boston,  grad  Harvard, 
1862  He  was  professor  of  horticulture  (1872-73) 
and  of  arboriculture  (1879-1927)  at  Harvard 
and  director  (1873-1927)  of  the  university's 
Arnold  Arboretum  He  was  influential  in  en- 
couraging the  extension  of  forest  preserves  and 
park  systems  He  was  the  author  of  a  Manual  of 
the  Trees  of  North  America  (1905)  and  of  the  first 
comprehensive  woik  on  North  American  timbers, 
the  Silva  of  North  Amenca  (14  vols  ,  1891-1902). 

Sargent,  Epes  (fips').  1812-30,  American  editor  and 
author,  b  Gloucester,  Mass  He  was  a  journalist 
(1839-47)  in  New  York  and  editor  (1847-53)  of  the 
Boston  Transcript  His  works  tvpifv  a  surprising 
number  of  the  literary  mteiests  of  his  day — poetry, 
his  best  in  Songs  of  the  Sea  (1847) ,  plays,  of  which 
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the  most  successful  was  the  tragedy  Velaaco  (pro- 
duced 1837) ,  novels,  among  which  Fleetwood  (1845) 
was  most  popular,  and  a  famous  and  influential 
series  of  readers  and  textbooks 

Sargent,  Henry,  1770-1845,  American  genre  and  por- 
trait painter,  b.  Gloucester,  Mass  ,  studied  in  Lon- 
don with  Benjamin  West  His  portrait  of  Peter 
Fanouil  is  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  and  there  are 
three  portraits  at  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  Two  conversation  pieces,  The  Tea  Party 
and  The  Dinner  Party,  are  often  reproduced. 

Sargent,  John  Garibaldi,  1860-1939,  American  cab- 
inet officer,  b  Ludlow,  Vt ,  grad  Tufts  College, 
1887  Admitted  (1890)  to  the  bar,  Sargent  prac- 
ticed law  in  Ludlow  and  held  seveial  state  offices 
between  1898  and  1912  Ho  served  (1925-29)  as 
US  Attorney  General  under  President  Calvin 
Coohdge 

Sargent,  John  Singer,  1856-1925,  American  painter, 


b  "Florence,  Italy,  of  Aroeuean  patents,  educated    Sarmiento  de  Acufta,  Diego   see  GONDOMAR,  DIKOO 
in  Italy,  France,  and  Get  many.  In  1874  he  wont  to 


Paris,  where  he  studied  under  C? 
he  remained  10  years  except  for  visits  to  tho  United 
States,  Spam,  and  Africa  From  his  first  exhibit  in 
the  Salon  of  1878  he  received  early  lecogmtion, 
and  in  1884,  when  he  removed  to  London,  he  al- 
ready enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  portrait 
painter  Thero  he  spent  most  of  the  lomomder  of 


his  life,  painting  the  portraits  of  American  and    Sarnen  (zivr'nun),  town  (pop  5,591),  capital  of  Ob- 
English  social  celebrities  for  which  he  is  famous    In 


,  ,, 

walden  half-canton,  Switzerland,  at  the  north  end 

1890  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  a  series  of      of  the  Lake  of  Sarnen     The  town  hall  has  docu- 
murals,   The  History  of  Religion,  for  the  Boston      inents  on  the  formation  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
Pubhc  Libiary     He  completed  them  in  1916     An      tion     There  is  a  small  wood  industry 
indefatigable  and  prolific  painter,  Sargent  was  par-    Sarma,  citv   (pop    18,7  H),  S  Out  ,  on  the  St   Clair 


ticularly  brilliant  in  his  treatment  of  textuies 
Despite  the  extraordinary  vntuosity  of  his  brush 
work  and  the  summary  character  of  his  portiaiture, 
his  paintings  were  the  result  of  careful,  thorough 
preparation  He  was  as  conscientious  and  sincere 
as  he  was  fashionable  In  his  youth,  and  again  after 
1910,  he  deserted  portrait  painting  long  enough  to 
produce  a  large  number  of  brilliant  impressionistic 
landscapes  in  water  color,  many  of  them  pamtod  in 
Venice  and  in  the  Tyrol  Of  these,  fine  collections 
are  m  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  His  portraits  and  figure  pieces 
are  to  bo  seen  in  many  pn\  ate  and  public  collections 


1768 

he  spent  years  of  exile  in  Chile,  becoming  known  as  Yugoslavia,  between  the  upper  Vardar  river  and 
a  journalist  and  an  educational  reformer  He  the  Albanian  frontier  Its  highest  peak,  the 
toured  Europe  and  North  America  and  was  im-  Turcin  (t<36r'ehSn)  (8,863  ft ),  rises  8  mi,  W  of 
pressed  by  the  school  system  and  the  political  or-  Tetovo 

gamjsation  of  the  United  States  He  helped  Un-  Sarpsborg  (sarps'bdr),  city  (pop  12,943),  Ostfold 
QUIZA  to  overthrow  Rosas  (1862)  and  became  co  ,  SE  Norway,  on  tho  GLOMMA  and  S8E  of  Oslo 
active  in  politics  In  Oct ,  1868,  he  succeeded  A  large  hydroelectric  plant  operates  its  important 
Baitolom6  MITRE  as  president  His  admimstra-  chemical  works,  textile  and  paper  mills,  zinc 
tion  was  marked  by  the  conclusion  of  the  War  of  smelters,  and  other  industrial  plants  Sarpsborg 
the  Triple  Alliance  against  Paraguay,  by  material  was  rebuilt  m  1838  on  the  ruins  of  a  medieval 
progress,  and,  especially,  by  the  organization  of  town  destroyed  by  the  Swedes  m  1567. 
schools  and  the  reform  of  educational  methods.  Sarraut,  Albert  Pierre  (ulbcV  pyeV  srtr6'),  1872-, 
Sanmento  was  succeeded  by  Nicolas  AVELLANFDA  French  politician,  a  Radical  Socialist  Ho  was 
His  essays,  wntmgs  on  education  and  politics, jind  governor  geneial  of  French  Indo-Chma  (1911-14, 

"*"  1916-19)   and   was  minister   for  the  colonies  in 

several  cabinets  between  1920  and  1924  After  a 
brief  premiership  in  1933  ho  held  cabinet  posts 
under  Chautemps  and  Doumergue  and  again  was 
premier  m  1936  until  the  electoral  victoiv  of  the 
Popular  Piont  After  the  fall  (1937)  of  Leon 
Blum's  first  Popular  Front  ministry,  Sarraut  held 
portfolios  in  the  increasingly  conservative  cabinets 
of  Chautomps  (1937-38),  Blum  (1938),  Daladier 
(1938-40),  and  lleynaud  (1940)  After  tho  fall  of 
Franco  in  1940  he  was  interned  in  Germany  until 
liberated  in  1945  Sairaut  wrote  on  colonial 
problems 

Sarrazin  or  Sarazm,  Jacques  (zhik'  s'ir.iz?'),  1588'- 
1660,  From  h  sculptor  and  painter,  a  founder  (1648) 
and  rector  (1654)  of  the  Acadorme  royale  do 
Pomtuie  et  de  Sculpture  Examples  of  his  work 
arc  the  caryatids  on  Leinercicr's  pavilion  at  tho 
Louvie,  the  statuettes  of  St  Peter  and  Mary 
Magdalen  (Louvre),  and  tho  tomb  of  Henri  II, 


critical  works  are  distinguished  by  crisp  style  Bost 
(known  is  Facundo  (wluch  appeared  as  Cieuizacion  % 
barbane,  1845),  nominally  a  biography  of  Juan  Fa- 
cundo Quiroga  but  actually  a  deep-going  study  of 
caudillismo,  personahsm  in  politics 


SARMIEVTO  DE  ACUN*.  CONDK  .  _ 

>lus-Duran  There  Sarnath  (sarnaf),  archaeological  site,  SE  United 
Provs  ,  India,  near  Benares  The  deer  park  (mn- 
gadaiva)  where,  according  to  tradition,  Buddha 
first  pieaehed  is  located  heie  Buddhist  monu- 
ments include  an  inscribed  pillar  (3d  cent  BC) 
of  Emperor  Asoka  and  a  stupa  (7th  cent.  AD), 
c  140  ft  high 


are   Carmencita   (Luxembourg   Mus  ,    Pans),  "the    Saromc  Gulf  (sunVnlk),  inlet  of  the  Augean  Sea,  W 
portraits  of  Mrae  X,  the  Wyndham  sisters,  Henry 


tor,  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Huron  and  opposite      prince  de  Cond6  (Chuntilly) 
Poit  Huron,  Mich     The  two  cities  aie  connected    Sarre   see  SYYR,  mer,  and  SYAR  TERRITORY 
by  a  railroad  tunnel  and  femes  and  by  an  mtei-    Sarrebruck,  Saar  Tcrntor\    sec  S  \\RBR*CKI-  NT 
national   bridge  between  Port  Huron  and  Point    Sarreguemlnes  (skrgumcri'),  Gcr   Saargemtlnd  (z.'ir- 
Edward,  just  N  of  Sarma    The  city  is  a  port,  with     gumunt'),  town  (pop    1J.S70),  Moselle  dept ,  NE 
extensive  doc-king  facilities,   and   handles  a  large      Fiance,  in  Lorraine,  on  the  Saar  river     It  has  poi- 
voluine  of  freight  for  transshipment  fiom  railroads      celam  and  c  heinii  al  manufactures 
to  lake  steamers     Thero  are  gi am  elevators,  him-    Sarrelouis,  Saar  Territory    see  S \ARIOUIH 
ber  and  woodworking  mills,  machinery  plants,  oil    sarrusophone  (siiru'suf6n),  brass  wind  musical  m- 
refinenos,  _and  chemical  and  synthetic-rubber  in-      stiumont  played  with  a  double  iced  and  theiefore 

"~ considoicd  a  member  of  the  oboo  tatruly    Invented 

by  a  iMenchrnan  named  Sarrus  in  1865,  it  is  made 
in  seveial  sizes  and  exists  mainly  in  military  bands 
the  contrabass  samisophone  occasionally  replnc- 


dustnot,     It  was  settled  in  18.13  as  The  Rapids  and 
named  Poit  Sanaa  (1836)  by  Sir  John  Col  borne, 

_„-  v ..-- -, in  1886  the  name  was  changed  to  Sanaa 

in  England  and  America.    Well-known  examples    Saron  (t>a 'run),  variant  of  SH\ROV 

~  "tromc  Gulf  (suro'nlk),  inlet  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  W      ing  the  conti abassoon 

entral  Greece,  bounded  b\  Attica  on  the  noith-    Sars,  Michael  (mokill'  sars'),  1805-69,  Norwegi 


Marquand,  and  William  Chase  (Metropolitan 
Mus  ) ,  The  Fountain  ( \rt  lust  ,  Chicago) ,  Children 
of  C  D  Boit  (Mus  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston)  See 
biography  by  W  H  Downes  (1925) 
Sargon  (sar'gon),  fl  c  2800'  B  C  ,  king  of  Akkad  in 
Mesopotamia  He  is  sometimes  called  Sargon  the 
Ancient  By  conquest  he  created  a  great,  though 


be 

east,  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  on  the  north,  and  the 
Argolis  peninsula  on  the  southwest  It  is  connected 
with  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  by  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Athens,  Piraeus,  Eleusis,  Megara,  and  Epidaurus 
are  on  or  near  the  Saromc  Gulf,  which  also  con- 
tains many  islands,  notably  Aegina  and  Salanns 
It  is  also  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Aegina 


loose-knit,  empire,  which  included  various  peoples  saros  (sa'ros),  in  astronomy,  the  period,  or  c  vcle,  in 

He  not  only  became  overlord  of  the  Sumenan  cities  which  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  repeat  them- 

but  also  conquered  much  of  Elam  and  controlled  selves     It  is  a  period  of  18  years  1  P<  days  and  is 

territories  W  to  the  Mediterranean  and  N  to  the  equivalent  to  223  lunations     In  tunes  of  antiquity 

Black  Sea    The  dynasty  he  founded  soems  to  have  the  cycle  was  used  in  the  calculations  of  the  Chal- 

lasted   two  centuries  or   more   and   did   much   to  deans  to  predict  eclipses 

spiead  Semitic  and  Sumenan  civilization      The  Saros,  Gulf  of  (su'rta),  inlet  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  he- 


biologist  He  was  professor  of  zoology  at  Christia- 
nia  from  1854  A  pioneer  m  marine  reseaich,  he 
discovered  the  metamorphosis  of  marine  mollusks, 
established  the  relation  of  crmoids  to  similai  fossil 
groups,  and  helped  to  claufy  the  knowledge  of 
alternation  of  generations 

sarsapanlla  (s.irs"puill'u),  name  for  various  plants 
and  for  the  extract  made  from  their  roots,  used  in 
medicine  and  in  beverages  True  sarsaparilla  is 
obtained  fiom  various  tropical  species  of  the  genus 
Smilax,  pai  ticularly  .S'rni/ax  ojhnnalis,  tntdica,  and 
papyracia  Those  have  thick  iootstalks  and  thin 
roots  several  feet  long  Other  plants  used  as  sub- 
titutes for  sarsupanlla  include  Aralia  nudicaulii 
anlla,  an 


name  appears  also  as  Sharrukin  twoen  the  Gallipoh  Peninsula  and  tho  mainland  of      or  wild  sarsapanlla,  and  the  Ameiican  SPIK.FNARD, 

Sargon,  d  705  B  C  ,  king  of  ASSYRIA  (722  705  B  C  ),       European  Turkey  both  Noi  th  American  plants 

successor  to  Shalmaneser  V     Supposedly  he  com-    Saroyan,  William  (suroi'un),  1908-,  American  short-    Sarsechim    (s,m,o'kTin,    air'seklm),    general     with 


pleted  Shalmanesei's  conquest  of  Samaua  m  722 
B  C  ,  and  ho  defeated  a  coalition  of  enemies  at 
Raphia  m  720  He  pushed  his  conquests  wide, 
taking  Carchemish,  subduing  Babylonia,  and  push- 
ing eastward  to  Kurdistan  He  founded  the  last 
and  most  powerful  Assyrian  dynasty  His  magnifi- 
cent palace  of  Dur  Sharrukin  (at  present  khoisa- 
bad)  has  been  much  studied  The  name  appears 
also  as  Sharnikm 

Sand  (su'rtd)  [Heb  ,=survivorl,  landmark,  N  Pales- 
tine Joshua  19  10,12 

Sark,  Fr  Sercq  (sfrk),  island  (2  s»q  mi  ,  pop  571), 


story  writei  and  dramatist,  b   Fresno,  Calif  Since      Nebuchadnezzar  at  Jerusalem     Jer  393 
publication  of  his  first  stones.  The  Daring  Young    Sarsfleld,  Patrick,  earl  of  Lucan  (sars 'frld,  IcTo'ku 


Man  on  the  Flying  Trapeze  (1934),  he  has  wntten 
several  bundled  other*,  including  the  highly  suc- 
cessful collection  My  Namt  fs  Aram  (1940)  His 
play  The  Time  of  Your  Life  (1939)  won  both  the 
New  York  Diama  Critics'  and  the  Pulitzer  piizes 
Other  plavs  produced  were  My  Heart's  in  the  High- 
lands (1939)  and  Hello  Old  There  (1942)  A  novel, 
The  Human  Comply  (1942),  was  filmed  in  1943 
Three  plays  were  published  (1949)  under  the 
title  of  tho  first  play,  Don't  Go  \way  Mad' 


in  the  English  Channel,  E  of  Guernsey,  one  of  tho    Sarpedon  (sarpe'dun).  m  Greek  legend,  son  of  Zeus 


CHANNEL  ISLANDS  It  is  divided  into  unequal  sec- 
tions (Great  Sark  and  Little  Sark)  connected  by  a 
natural  causeway,  the  Coupee,  300  ft  long  and  6 
ft  wide,  with  high  precipitous  sides  The  coast 
scenery  is  extremely  beautiful  The  interior  is 
reached  through  tunnels  from  Crcux  Harbour,  the 
landing  place,  on  the  east  Tho  island  belongs  to 
Guernsey  bailiwick,  its  local  government  is  a  sur- 
vival of  the  feudal  system 
Sarmatia  (sarnui'shu),  ancient  district  occupied  by 


and  Europa  He  fled  the  wiath  of  his  brother 
MINOS  and  settled  in  Lycia  Zeus  allowed  him  to 
live  as  king  of  Lycia  for  thieo  generations  His 
grandson  Sarpedon  fought  against  the  Greeks  m 
the  TROJAN  WAR  In  Homer  he  is  killed  by 
Patroclus,  but  his  body  is  cleansed  and  anointed  by 
Apollo,  Zeus'  agent,  and  earned  bac  k  to  Lvcia  by 
Sleep  and  Death  The  two  Sarpodons  are  some- 
times considered  tho  same,  and  the  legends  are 
much  confused 


the  Sarmatmns  (Latin  Sarmatae)^  about  the  lower    Sarpi,  Paolo  (pu'6l6  sar'pe),  1552-1023,  Venetian 


Don  river  from  tho  3d  cent  B  C  through  the  2d 
cent  A  D  Tho  term  is  vague  and  is  also  used  for 
the  temtory  into  which  the  people  were  later 
driven  by  German  pressure,  along  the  Danul>e  and 
across  the  Carpathians  The  Sarmatians  spoke  an 
Indo-Iraman  language  and  weie  a  nomadic  pastoral 
people  related  to  the  Scythians,  whom  they  dis- 
placed m  the  Don  region  The  main  divisions  wore 
the  Rhoxolani,  the  lazyges,  and  the  Alans  or  Alam 
They  came  into  conflict  with  the  Romans  and  later 
allied  themselves  with  Rome,  acting  as  buffeis 
against  the  Germans  They  were  dispersed  by  mi- 
gration pressures  by  the  3d  cent  A  D 
Sarmiento,  Domingo  Fauetino  (domeng'go  fouste/- 
nfc  sdrmyan'to),  1811-88,  Argentine  statesman, 


councilor,  theologian,  and  historian  In  1565  he 
became  a  Servite  fuar  and  later  theologian  and 
adviser  to  the  republic  In  the  conflict  which  de- 
veloped in  1606  between  Venice  and  Pope  PAUL  V 
he  staunchly  defended  the  right  of  the  state  to  c  on- 


d  169 J,  Irish  Jacobite  general  During  the  reign 
of  Charles  II  he  served  with  the  English  forces  at- 
tached to  the  army  of  Louis  XIV  in  France  He 
helped  suppress  the  rebellion  of  tho  duke  of  Mon- 
inouth  (1685),  supported  James  II  in  1688,  and 
went  with  him  into  exilo  Commanding  James's 
forces  in  Ireland,  he  had  some  successes,  but  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  destroyed  tho  venture  He 
was  forced  (1691)  to  arrange  the  disadvantageous 
treaty  of  Limenc  k,  sui  rendering  that  city  Allow- 
ed to  go  to  France,  Sarsfield  took  thousands  of 
Irish  soldiers  with  him  into  foreign  service  in  the 
War  of  tho  Grand  Alliance  He  fought  with  the 
French  at  Steenkcrke  (1692)  and  was  mortally 
wounded  at  Neerwmden.  Though  lie  was  not  a 
great  general,  his  loyalty  to  Catholicism  and  his 
king  won  him  tho  respect  and  affection  of  his 
c  ountrymen  See  biography  by  John  Todhuntei 
(1895) 

Sarsi  Indians  (sar'se),  small  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians  of  the  Athapas<  an  linguistic  stock  From 
an  early  time  they  had  been  allied  with  the  BLACK- 
I-OOT  INDIANS,  Sarsi  culture  was  probably  ac- 
quired from  tho  Blackfoot  of  the  N  Plains  cultural 
area  In  tho  early  19th  cent  the  Sarsi  numbered 
some  400  They  are  now  on  a  reservation  near 
Calgary ,  Alta. 


trol  ecclesiastic  matters    In  his  writings  agatnst  the    Sartam,   John    (sartan'),    1808-97,    American   en- 


papal  interdict  he  showed  gieat  intransigence.  In 
1607  he  was  wounded  in  an  attempt,  said  to  be 
sponsored  by  the  pope,  to  seize  him  by  force,  and 
this  increased  his  prestige  His  most  important 


graver,  b  London  He  was  a  pioneer  in  mezzotint 
engraving  in  the  United  States,  to  which  he  came 
m  1830  After  being  engraver  for  several  period- 
icals he  founded  in  1848  Sartain'e  Unwn  Magazine, 


vuu>   Aituicctoeu    mo   picture       riio   uiuat   impui  Mini*       IUHIB  nv  luuuuuu  ill  ioto  ou/tut't  »  u  twin,  .iuu(/u.£Wf</. 

work  is  his  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent    m     which  was  discontinued  m   1852     He  engraved 

many  fine  plates  after  the  older  school  of  painters — 
West,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  Thomas  Sully 
His  daughter,  Emily  Sartain.  1841-1927,  b  Phila- 
delphia, was  an  engraver  and  painter  She  studied 


which  he  viewed  the  council  as  the  triumph  of  papal 
absolutism  and  centralization.  The  work  was 
published  in  London  in  1619,  many  editions  and 

/IOAO^VX  a»nd  autho1-  President  of  the  republic   Sar-Planma  or  Shar-Plamna,  Serbo-Croatian  Sar-     witrt'her  fathorVnTm'parisV*  Her  'Anting  Thf'lte'- 
U 868-74).  An  opponent  of  Juan  Manuel  de  ROSAS,     Plamna   (shar'-pliinS'nii),   mountain  group,   SW     proof  was  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exposition, 


Crow  references  ar«  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facet  pace  1. 


Philadelphia,  1876  She  executed  some  mezzotint 
engravings  and  in  1886  became  principal  of  the 
Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women  A  son, 
Samuel  S  art  am,  1830-1906,  b  Philadelphia,  waa 
also  an  engraver.  He  studied  mezzotint  engraving 
with  his  father  and  engraved  after  paintings  by 
C  W  Peale,  Thomas  Sully,  and  others  Another 
son,  William  Sartain,  1843-1924,  b  Philadelphia, 
engraver  and  painter,  studied  with  his  father  and 
in  Paris  He  made  some  mezzotint  portrait 
plates  and  painted  landscapes  and  genre  pictures 
Among  his  paintings  are  Street  in  Dinon,  Brittany 
(Corcoran  Gall  ) ,  A  Chapter  from  the  Koran  (Met- 
ropolitan Mus  ) ;  and  Algerian  Water  Carrier  (Na- 
tional Gall  of  Art,  Washington,  D  C  ) 
Sarthe  (sart).  department  (2,411  sq  mi  ,  pop 
412,214),  NW  Fiance,  m  MAINK  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Sarthe  river  Le  Mans  is  the  capital 
Sarthe,  river,  175  mi  long,  rising  in  the  hills  of 
Perche,  NW  France  It  winds  southwestward  past 
Alencon  and  Le  Mans,  through  MAINK  Joined  by 
the  Loir,  the  Sarthe  unites,  just  above  Angers,  with 
tho  Majenne  to  form  the  Maine  river,  whieh  after 
a  buof  course  empties  into  the  Loire 

Sarto,  Andrea  del  (Indra'a  ctf-l  sar'to),  1486-1531, 
Florentine  painter,  equally  famous  for  hia  frescoes 
and  his  oils  He  painted  chicflv  religious  subjects 
In  1509  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Servites  to 
deroiate  their  cloisters  of  Sant*  Annunziata, 
Florence  His  five  frescoes  there,  illustrating  the 
life  of  St  Philip,  won  him  tho  title  the  faultless 
painter  Also  in  this  court  are  Nativity  of  the  Virgin, 
Procession  of  the  Magi,  and  a  lunette,  Madonna  dd 
Sacco  Notable  scenes  from  the  life  of  St  John  the 
Baptist  in  monotone  aie  in  the  Cloisters  of  the 
Sc alzo,  Floience,  and  the  Last  Supper  is  in  the  te- 
fectory  of  the  Convent  of  San  Salvi  His  oils  in- 
clude two  Annunciations,  Deposition  from  the  Cross, 
two  Assumptions,  Madnnna  in  Glory  (Pitti  Palace, 
Horence),  Madonna  of  the  Harpies  (Uffizi) .  Holy 
Family  and  Charity  (Louvre) ,  Holy  Family  (Metio- 
politan  Mus  ),  Madonna  and  ChM  with  ht  John 
(National  Gall  of  Art,  Washington,  DC),  and 
others  in  London  and  Madrid  Del  Sarto's  work 
is  distinguished  for  its  monumental  composition, 
hno  draughtsmanship,  and  sumptuous  color  His 
handsome  and  capru  lous  wife,  Luciezia,  is  thought 
to  have  posed  for  many  of  his  Madonnas 

Sartre,  Jean  Paul  (zhtV  pol'  slr'tru),  1905-, 
I-  rene  h  philosopher  and  writer,  noted  as  the  origi- 
nator ol  the  Trench  existentialist  philosophy  (see 
JXIMTLNTIAI  IHM)  After  teac  hing  (1929-39)  philo- 
sophy, lie  joined  the  French  army,  he  was  im- 
prisoned (1910-41)  by  the  Germans  After  his 
release  he  participated  in  the  resistance  movement 
in  Paris  In  1945  he  founded  and  edited  the 
periodic  al  the  7\  mps  modi  rnes,  whic  h  c  ov era  litera- 
ture and  politics  fiom  an  existentialist  viewpoint 
Among  hi,s  philosophic  al  works  are  L'Etrt  (t  le  nianl 
(1943)  and  f/ExisUnitahsme  eat  un  humamtme 
(1946,  Kng  tr  ,  EnnkntMhxm,  1947)  He  is  the 
author  also  of  the  novels  La  Naush  (19  *S,  Eng 
tr  ,  Nauma,  1919),  L'Agr  de  laison  (1945,  Eng  tr  , 
A(je  of  Reason,  1947),  Li.  Sums  (1945  Eng  tr  . 
The  Keprtew ,  1947) ,  and  La  Mort  dans  I'dmc  (1949) , 
the  latter  three  form  the  trilogy  Les  Chemins  dt  la 
Ubcrte  [the  roads  to  freedom)  As  a  dramatist 
Sartre  has  written  Lc*  Mouches  (1943,  Eng  tr, 
The  flim,  1917),  H«i*-Clos  (1944,  Eng  tr  ,  Vo 
Exit,  1947),  Morts  sant  H,  pultun  (1940,  Eng  tr  , 
The  Victors,  1948),  La  Putain  rf*i*  ctut  u*t  M946, 
Eng  tr  ,  The  Respectful  PiostUute,  1948),  and  Lea 
Mains  vales  (1948,  Kng  tr  ,  Dirty  Hands,  1949, 
produced  in  New  York  as  The  Red  Glows,  1948) 

Saruch  (id'ruk),  variant  of  SBRUO 

Sarum,  Wiltshire,  England  see  OLD  SARTJM  and 
SALISBURY 

Sarus,  river   see  SFYHAV 

Sasamdae  or  Sasamans   see  S  \SBANTD\E 

Stsebo  (sasa'ho),  city  (1940  pop  205.989,  1947  pop 
175,233),  Nagasaki  prefecture,  W  Kyushu,  Japan 
It  is  a  port  and  naval  base  on  the  East  China  Sea 
and  was  heavily  bombed  in  the  Second  World  War 

Saskatchewan  (suskn'chuwun,  -wan",  sa"-)  [In- 
dian,-swift  current],  province  (237,975  sej  mi  , 
with  water  surface,  251,700  sq  mi  ,  1941  pop 
895.992,  1948  estimated  pop  854,000),  W  Canada 
Regiria,  the  largest  city,  is  the  capital,  other  im- 
portant cities  are  Prince  Allxrt,  Sabkatoon,  and 
Moose  Jaw  Saskatchewan  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Northwest  Territories,  on  the  east  by  Mani- 
toba, on  tho  south  by  North  Dakota  and  Montana, 
and  on  tho  west  by  Alberta  It  is  the  central  one  of 
the  Prairie  Provs  Its  desolate  northern  third  is 
part  of  the  Laurentian  Plateau,  with  large  areas  of 
granite  rock  laid  bare  bv  glaciation  An  intricate 
sv  stem  of  lakes  and  rivers  drain  NW  into  the  Mac- 
kenzie river  throxigh  the  enormous  Lake  Athabaska 
or  E  into  the  Churchill  river  Inaccessible  except 
bv  canoe  or  plane,  the  region  is  inhabited  bv  only 
a  few  trappers  and  prospectors  Geological  surveys 
indie  ate  abundant  mineral  resources,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  pitchblende-yielding  ore  of  high  uranium 
content  may  encourage  development  Between  the 
Saskatchewan  and  Churchill  rivers  he  park  lands 
containing  much  merchantable  tunbei,  a  large  area 
of  which  is  reserved  as  Prince  Albert  National 
Park.  Only  in  S  Saskatchewan  has  there  been  any 
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substantial  settlement  or  development.  In  this 
region  the  prairie  fields  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  with 
adequate  rainfall  during  the  growing  season,  have 
permitted  highly  productive  agriculture  Except 
for  a  semiarid  section  m  the  southwest  used  for 
grazing  and  an  area  in  the  east  and  central  portion 
given  over  to  mixed  farming  and  dairying,  the  land 
is  devoted  to  the  raising  of  hard  wheat  Vast  ex- 
panses of  unbroken  country  are  well  suited  to  large- 
scale,  mechanized  farming,  and  miles  of  undulating 
hills  glisten  sea  green  in  the  spring,  soon  turning 
gold  under  the  intensive  heat  of  long  summer  days 
The  c  ities  serve  as  railroad  and  distribution  points, 
7,500  mi  of  rail  lines,  including  two  transcontinen- 
tal roads,  connect  the  towns  with  the  Great  Lakes 
ports  Oil  and  lignite  are  produced  for  fuel,  and 
there  has  been  some  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  The  province  of  Saskatchewan  was  c  reated 
in  1905  from  portions  of  the  pi o visional  distric  ts  of 
Saskatchewan,  Assinilxua,  and  Athabaska — for- 
merly part  of  the  Northwest  Territories  After  the 
transfer  of  territorial  rights  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  to  the  Canadian  government,  Saskatche- 
wan was  the  scene  of  violent  revolt  by  half-breed 
trappers  in  the  Riel  Rebellion  of  1884-85  (see  RIM  , 
Louis)  By  this  time  the  Canadian  Pac  ific  Railway 
had  reached  tho  provinc  e  and  was  bringing  immi- 
grants from  E  Canada,  and  latei  from  Europe, 
and  opening  up  trade  thiough  the  Great  Lakes 
ports  Agricultural  settlement,  stimulated  by  free 
land  grants,  proceeded  so  rapidly  that  there  was 
little  opportunity  to  consider  the  wisest  use  of  the 
land  \s  a  result  large  areas  were  plowed  that 
should  have  been  left  covered  The  Dust  Bowl  de- 
velopment of  tho  '20s  and  the  drought  and  world 
depression  of  the  '30s  have  lesulted  in  large  migra- 
tions to  other  areas  Soil-c onset vation  measures 
and  greater  diversification  of  crops  have  improved 
agru  ultural  production  The  high  food  demands  of 
the  Sec  ond  World  War  and  post-war  y  ears  and  the 
wide  development  of  consumer  and  producer  <  o- 
operatives  have  placed  the  economy  on  a  firmer 
footing  Politically  Saskatchewan  is  experimenting 
with  a  socialist  government  After  rejecting  in 
1938  the  Soc  ml  Credit  Plan  as  developed  by  Alberta, 
the  province  gave  victory  in  1944  to  the  Co-opera- 
tive  Commonwealth  Federation  under  leadership 
of  T  C  Douglas  Its  administration  has  passed 
legislation  favorable  to  farmers,  promoted  nu- 
merous welfare  measures,  and  established  several 
government-owned  and  -operated  business  enter- 
prises See  G  M  Dunlop,  Tales  of  the  Vorth- 
Weit  Rebellion  (19  J4),  A  S  Morton,  History  of 
Prairie  Settlement  (19 «) ,  G  E  Bntnell,  Wheat 
Economy  (1939),  S  R  Montague,  North  to  Adven- 
ture (1939),  M  W  Campbell,  The  Saskatchewan 
(J950),  S  M  Lipset,  Agrarian  Socialism  (1950) 

Saskatchewan,  river  formed  in  central  Saskatche- 
wan, just  E  of  Prince  Albert,  by  the  confluence  of 
two  large  branc  lies,  the  North  Saskatchewan  and 
the  Soutli  Saskatchewan  It  flows,  generally  east 
340  mi  ,  past  Nipawin,  crossing  the  Manitoba 
boidei,  and  past  The  Pas,  then  through  Cedar 
Lake  to  L  ike  Winnipeg  The  North  Saskatchewan 
rises  in  the  Columbia  ice  held  at  the  foot  of  Mt 
Saskatchewan,  SW  Alta  ,  and  flows  generally  east 
700  mi  past  Itockv  Mountain  House  and  Edmon- 
ton, into  Saskatchewan,  and  past  North  Battle- 
ford  and  Prince  Albeit  Its  chief  tributaries  are 
the  (  learwater,  Brazeau,  Vermilion,  and  Battle 
rivers  The  South  Saskatchewan  is  foirned  in  S 
Alberta  by  the  confluence  of  the  Bow  and  Oldman 
riveis,  it  flows  550  mi  (with  the  Bow  865  mi )  E 
past  Medicine  Hat,  then  NE  into  Saskatchewan, 
where  it  receives  the  Red  Deer,  then  E  and  N  past 
Saskatoon  to  its  junction  with  the  North  Sas- 
katchewan The  Saskatc  hewan  proper,  with  its  two 
branches  and  their  tributaries,  drams  the  prairies 
of  central  and  S  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  It  was 
a  chief  transportation  route  of  explorers  and  fur 
traders  in  the  old  Northwest  Territories  l>efore  the 
arrival  of  the  railroad  See  M  W  Campbell,  The 
Saskatchewan  (1950) 

Saskatchewan,  University  of,  at  Saskatoon ,  provm- 
cially  supported,  coedue  ational ,  chartered  1907, 
opened  1909  It  has  colleges  of  agriculture,  arts 
and  science,  commeice,  education,  engineering, 
law,  music,  and  pharmacy,  schools  of  household 
science,  medical  sciences,  nursing,  and  physical 
education,  and  a  jumoi  branch,  Hegma  (Sa&k ) 
College,  which  includes  a  music  conservatory  and 
a  fine  arts  school 

Saskatoon  (saskutoon'),  city  (pop  46.02S).  S  central 
Sask  ,  on  the  South  Saskatchewan  liver  and  NW 
of  Regina  Laid  out  in  1883,  it  grew  rapidly  after 
the  ainval  (1890)  of  the  railroad,  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1906  It  is  the  chief  manufacturing  and 
distributing  center  for  central  and  N  Saskatche- 
wan, with  gram  elevators,  stockyards,  meat-pack- 
ing plants,  woodworking  and  mctalworkmg  plants, 
and  manufa<  tuies  of  farm  machinery,  soap,  chemi- 
cals, and  powdered  eggs  The  Umv  of  Saskatc  he- 
wan  (see  SASKATCHEWAN,  UNIVERSITY  OF),  with  its 
affiliated  colleges,  is  heie,  as  is  a  dominion  forestry 
station 

sassafras  (sa'sufros*),  tree  or  shrub  (Saasafraa 
vanifolium)  with  entire  or  two-lobed  or  three- 
lobed  leaves  It  is  native  to  E  North  America  and 
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was  one  of  the  earliest  plants  to  command  the  at- 
tention of  Europeans  on  this  continent  and  was 
early  exported  to  the  Old  World  and  sold  at  high 
prices  It  was  considered  a  panacea  for  many  ilia 
More  recently  it  has  been  reduced  to  minor  medic- 
inal importance  The  pith  of  sassafras  yields  a 
mucilaginous  product  used  in  ophthalmia,  the  red- 
dish bark  of  the  root  is  brewed  for  sassafras  tea  and 
is  included  in  root  beers,  the  leaves  aie  powdered 
and  used  in  parts  of  the  S  United  States  iti  making 
soups  and  condiments  Oil  of  sassafras  is  used 
<  ornmeromllv  to  s<ent  soap  and  other  products  and 
to  flavor  <  onfei  lionet  y 

Sassafras  Mountain,  peak,  3,500  ft  high,  NW  S  C  , 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  near  the  N  C  and  Ga  lines, 
highest  point  in  South  Carolina 

Sassamdae  (sasa'nlde).  Sassamds  (sa'sunTdz),  or 
Sassamans  (sasa'n  vims'),  last  dynasty  of  native 
rulers  to  reign  in  Persia  The  period  of  their  do- 
minion extended  from  A  D  e  226,  when  the  Parthi- 
an»  were  overthrown  and  the  capital,  Ctesiphon, 
taken,  until  c  640,  when  the  country  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  Arabs  The  last  of  the  Sassaman  kings 
died  a  fugitive  in  651,  but  he  had  been  forced  to 
yield  Ctesiphon  to  the  Arabs  in  630  Under  the 
Sossamdae  the  ancient  Zoroustn  in  religion  had  a 
season  of  new  life  The  name  of  the  dynasty  was 
derived  from  Hassan,  an  ancestor  of  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty,  ARDASHIR  I,  who  seems  to  have 
established  possession  of  Ctesiphon  in  226  and 
reigned  until  241  In  his  reign  arid  many  of  those 
whith  followed,  war  with  the  Romans  occupied 
much  attention  Sassaman  pers>ee  ution  of  the 
Chnstians  led  to  wars  with  Byzantium  Syria  and 
Armenia  suffered  particularly  from  invading  ar- 
mies Ardashir  I  was  succeeded  by  his  <son  SHAPUR 
I  who  was  victoiious  over  Roman  Emperor  Vale- 
rian and  ruled  until  272  The  next  reign  of  im- 
portance was  that  of  SHAFT, R  II,  from  300  to  379, 
a  period  of  particular  significance  and  glory 
Bahram  V,  ruling  420  to  4*8,  was  defeated  by  the 
Lmperor  Theodosius,  but  was  successful  against 
the  White  Huns  The  \rinenians  were  over- 
whelmed by  Yazdagard  11  in  451,  and  their  land 
was  overrun  by  the  Sassanmns  under  KHOHRU  I, 
who  reigned  from  531  to  570  and  who  also  invaded 
Syria  Both  countries  were  entered  again  by 
KHOSRU  II,  reigning  590  to  628,  whose  conquest  of 
Egvpt  was  the  final  vie  torious  achievement  of  the 
dy  nasty  The  last  representative  of  the  family  on 
the  throne  was  Yazdagard  111,  who  began  to  reign 
in  632  His  struggle  against  the  Arabs  ended  in  en- 
tne  defeat  The  name  is  alhO  spelled  Sasamdae  or 
Sasaman  See  PERSIA. 

Sassan  (sis'sirf).  c  itv  (pop  44,130),  on  NW  Sar- 
dinri  capital  of  Sassari  prov  ,  Italv  It  is  an  agri- 
cultural c  enter  Cheese  arid  oil  arc  the  main  prod- 
ucts Zinc  and  lead  are  mined  near  by  Sassan 
was  an  important  center  in  the  Middle  Ages,  later 
declined,  and  is  now  expanding  again  It  has  a 
cathedral,  a  university  (founded  1677),  and  a 
museum  of  antiquities 

Sassoferrato  (sis'sofar-m'to),  1609-85,  Italian 
painter,  pupil  of  Domemchino  His  real  name  was 
Giovanni  Battista  Salvi  He  is  best  known  for  his 
somewhat  sentimental  Madonnas  in  the  style  of 
Raphael,  sue  h  as  the  Madonna  of  the  Rosary  (Santa 
Sabina,  Rome)  and  Madonna  (Metiopohtan  Mus  ) 

Sassoon,  Siegfried  (husoon'),  188b-,  English  poet 
and  novelist  \n  officer  in  the  first  World  War, 
he  expressed  his  conviction  of  the  brutahtv  and 
futility  of  war  in  his  powerful,  realistic  verse,  The 
Old  Hutitsman  (1917),  Counter  Attack  (1918),  and 
other  volumes  His  autobiogi aphu  al  novels  are  on 
the  same  theme — Memoirs  of  a  Fox-hunting  Man 
(1928),  Memoirs  of  an  Infantry  Officer  (1930),  and 
Sheraton's  Progress  (1930),  all  collected  as  The 
Memoirs  of  George  Sherston  (1937)  His  autobiog- 
raphy to  1920  is  in  The  Old  Century  (1939),  The 
World  of  Youth  (1942),  and  Siegfried'')  Journey 
(1946)  He  has  also  written  a  hiographv  of  George 
Meredith  (194S),  and  his  Collected  Poems  were 
hi  ought  out  in  1949 

Sataha  or  Satalieh   see  ANTMYA,  Turkev 

Satan  (sa'tu)  [Heb  ,= adversary],  in  Judaism,  Chris- 
tiamtv,  and  Islam,  the  principle  of  evil  conceived 
as  a  person  He  is  also  tailed  the  devil  [fiom  Gr  ,•• 
accuser)  and  is  an  angel  of  heaven  who  fell  from 
heaven  to  eternal  damnation  because  he  raised  a 
rebellion  against  God,  with  him  minor  angels  fell, 
called  devils  To  Satan  the  thiee  monotheistic  re- 
ligions (omrnonlv  asciihe  the  oiigm  of  much  of  the 
evil  of  the  world,  his  characteristic  actwitv  in  the 
world,  about  which  ho  is  considered  to  roam,  is  the 
destiuction  of  souls,  Ins  favoiite  method  of  ac- 
complishment l>emg  temptation,  especially  in  car- 
nal things  The  conception  most  similar  to  that  of 
Satan  is  that  of  the  ruler  of  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ne,ss  in  ZOROASTIU  \NISM  and  MANICHAFIHM  Popu- 
lar legend  has  lx>en  very  busy  with  Satan  and  his 
angels,  and  countless  stones  are  told  of  him  The 
most  celebrated  of  literary  uses  of  such  stories  is 
undoubtedly  the  Mephistonheles  of  Goethe's  Faust 
The  Luc  ifei  of  Milton's  Paradue  Lost  is  a  very 
famous  literary  tieatment  LuciFHt  is  a  standard 
propel  name  for  Satan  Names  and  me  knames  of 
Satan  are  countless,  some  of  these  are  variously  ap- 
plied to  lesser  devils  or  demons.  Besides  Satan  (1 
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Chron  21.1;  Job  1;  2;  Zech  3  2;  Luke  10.18;  Acts 
26  18,  2  Cor  2  11;  11  14)  and  Lucifer  (Isa  14  12), 
euch  are  Abaddon  and  Apollyon  (both  Hev  911), 
Aamodeus  (see  the  book  of  Tobit),  Beelzebub  or 
Baal-zebub  (Mat  10  26,  12  22-30,  Mark  3  22-30, 
Luke  11.14-26),  and  Belial  ANTICHRIST  is  not 
properly  a  name  for  Satan  English  names  for 
Satan  are  Dragon  and  Bet  pent  (both  Rev  129, 
20  2),  Evil  One,  God  of  This  World  (2  Cor  4  4), 
Prince  of  Darkness,  Prince  of  the  Devils  (Mat 

9  34).  Prmoe  of  the  Power  of  the  Air  (Eph   2  2), 
Prince  of  This  World  (John  12  31,  14  30,  16  11), 
Tempter  (1  Thess    3  5),  and  Wicked  One  (Mat 
13  13)    There  is  no  extended  account  of  Satan  in 
the  Bible,  but  there  are  several  references  to  his  fall 
from  heaven  and  to  his  strife  with  Michael  before 
the  world  began  or  at  its  end     See  (besides  the 
references  above)   Mat    41,   1339,  2541,  Luke 

10  18,  John  8  44,  Jude  6,  and  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation 

Satanism  (sa'tunlzip).  The  cult  of  Satan,  or  Satan 
worship,  is  in  part  a  survival  of  the  ancient  worship 
of  donjons  and  in  part  a  revolt  against  Christianity 
or  the  Church  It  rose  about  the  12th  cent  and 
reached  its  culmination  in  the  blasphemous  ritual 
of  the  Black  Mass,  a  desecration  and  perversion  of 
the  Christian  rite  The  history  of  Satanism  13  se- 
cret and  obscure  It  was  revived  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV  in  France  and  is  said  to  be  still  prac- 
ticed occasionally  there  as  in  some  large  cities 
elsewhere 

satellite  (aft 'tu lit),  in  astronomy,  a  smaller  celestial 
body  attendant  upon  and  revolving  round  a  PLANET 
or  a  star  Satellites  shine  only  by  reflected  light. 
The  known  satellites  differ  greatly  in  size  relatively 
to  their  primary  planets  Of  them  all,  the  earth's 
only  satellite,  the  MOON,  is  the  largest  in  compari- 
son with  its  planet  No  satellites  have  been  dis- 
covered for  Mercury,  Venus,  or  Pluto,  but  MARS, 
SATURN,  JUPITER,  URANUS,  and  NEPTUNE  all  have 
their  secondary  planets,  or  satellites,  and  each  one 
except  Neptune  la  accompanied  by  more  than  one 
satellite  In  the  planetary  system,  satellites  re- 
volving comparatively  near  their  respective  planets 
have  orbits  nearlv  circular,  the  planes  of  which  al- 
most coincide  with  those  of  the  equators  of  the 
primaries,  but  those  which,  like  the  moon,  are  more 
remote  from  their  primaries,  show  greater  eccen- 
tricity and  inclination  of  orbit  The  usual  motion 
is  from  west  to  east,  but  some,  like  the  satellite  of 
Neptune,  the  9th  satellite  of  Saturn,  and  the  8th, 
9th,  and  llth  of  Jupiter,  move  in  the  opposite 
direction,  i  e  ,  have  a  retrograde  motion  In  such 
cases  the  satellite  has  a  plane  of  revolution  which 
is  almost  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  hnd  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  planetary 
system  which  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  retro- 
grade motion  of  satellites 

Safae,  Erik  (firek'  sat?'),  1866-1925,  French  com- 
poser, studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatone,  pupil  of 
Vincent  d'Indv  and  Albert  Roussel  at  the  Schola 
Cantorum  He  reacted  against  the  lush  and  sensu- 
ous m  music  and  wrote  in  a  highly  simplified  style 
His  perverse  sense  of  humor  led  him  to  write  his 
scores  in  red  ink  and  without  bar  lines  and  to  give 
them  titles  sue  h  as  Three  Pieces  in  the  Shape  of  a 
Pear  (1903)  He  wrote  piano  pieces,  ballet  music, 
and  music  for  moving  pictures,  his  own  music  is, 
however,  of  less  importance  than  his  influence  on 
other  composers,  amonp  them  Ravel  In  1918 
there  gathered  around  him  a  group  of  young  com- 
posers— POULENC,  HONKOOBR,  Georges  Auric 
(1899-),  Louis  Durev  (1888-),  and  Germame 
Tailleferre  (1892-) — who  were  united  in  the  reac- 
tion against  impressionism  They  were  joined  in 
1919  by  Milhaud  and  were  later  referred  to  as  Les 
Stx  A  ballet,  Lei  Manet  de  la  tour  Eiffel  (1921), 
which  had  music  bv  all  except  Durev,  was  the  only 
work  in  which  the  group  collaborated.  Jean 
Cocteau,  their  literary  prophet,  wrote  the  scenario 

satin,  lustrous  mlk  m  which  the  filling  is  so  arranged 
as  to  bind  the  warp  as  seldom  as  possible  and  so 
spaced  that  practically  nothing  shows  but  the 
warp.  Satin  was  first  woven  by  the  ancient  silk 
weavers  of  China,  it  is  mentioned  by  classic  writers 
as  being  greatly  desired  by  early  Greeks  and 
Romans  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  rare  and  costly 
and  was  known  as  zatoni  (from  the  name  of  a  Chi- 
nese town)  and  samite  It  was  unod  for  churchly  and 
royal  garments,  a  robe  of  Charlemagne's  being  of 
blue  satin  embroidered  with  gold  AH  the  secrets  of 
silk  making  were  earned  westward,  splendid  satins 
were  woven  in  Genoa  and  Florence,  then  at  Lyons 
and  m  England  in  the  15th  cent  Modern  satins 
are  made  in  a  groat  variety  of  fibers,  weights,  and 
qualities  and  under  different  names 

satin  spar*  see  CALCITE  and  OYPBUM 

satinwood,  hard  and  durable  wood  with  a  satmlike 
sheen,  much  used  m  cabmetmakmg,  especially  in 
MARQUETRY  East  Indian  or  Ceylon  aatmwood  is 
the  yellowish  or  dark  brown  heartwood  of  CMoro- 
xylon  Bwietema  The  lustrous,  fine-grained,  usually 
figured  wood  is  used  for  furniture,  cabinetwork, 
veneers,  and  backs  of  brushes  West  Indian  satin- 
wood,  sometimes  called  yellowwood,  is  considered 
superior  It  is  the  golden  yellow,  lustrous,  even- 
grained  wood  of  an  evergreen  (Zanthorylum  fla- 
oum),  found  in  the  Florida  Keys,  the  Bahamas, 
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Santo  Domingo,  and  Puerto  Rico.  It  has  long  been 
valued  for  furniture  It  is  also  used  for  musical 
instruments,  veneers,  and  other  put  poses 
satire  (sa'tlr),  term  applied  to  any  literary  form,  in 
poetry  or  prose,  which  ridicules  a  situation,  an 
individual,  or  an  idea  The  purpose  of  satire  is  to 
correct  manners  and  morals,  but  it  does  not  do  this 
by  being  didactic  Instead  it  makes  use  of  mock- 
ery, broad  humor,  sophisticated  wit,  harsh  invec- 
tive, parody,  or  a  gentle  irony.  It  may  be  humorous 
or  serious,  but  in  general  the  object  of  the  satire  is 
made  to  seem  ridiculous  rather  than  evil  The 
Greek  Archilochus  is  said  to  be  the  founder  of 
satire,  and  the  most  famous  Greek  satires  are  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes  The  satiric  dialogues  of 
Lucian  were  an  important  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  satire  Among  the  Romans,  who  orig- 
inated the  word,  satire  can  bo  traced  to  the 
FESCENNINB  VERSES  of  the  Etruscans  But  the 
founder  of  Latin  satire  was  Luoihus,  and  the  most 
famous  satires  were  those  of  Horace  (ironic  and 
somewhat  gentle)  and  of  Juvenal  (who  flayed  con- 
temporary vices)  Other  satirists  include  Persius, 
whose  satire  was  harsh,  Petronms,  and  Martial, 
the  epigrammatist  The  Middle  Ages  contributed 
a  large  body  of  satire  in  fables,  beast  epics  (such 
as  Reynard  the  Fox),  fabliaux,  and  Goliardic  verse 
The  great  satirists  were  Jean  de  Mean,  who  wrote 
the  second  part  of  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  Chaucer, 
Langland,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance, 
Rabelais  In  the  16th  cent  great  satirists  could  be 
found  throughout  Europe — Cervantes,  Erasmus, 
Ulrich  von  Hutten,  Sebastian  Brant,  the  authors  of 
Till  Eulenspiegel,  and,  in  England,  John  Skelton 
and  Alexander  Barclay  Elizabethan  satire  is  found 
in  Thomas  Lodge,  Thomas  Nash,  and  John 
Marston  and  in  the  comedies  of  Ben  Jonson 
Later  m  the  17th  cent ,  satire  was  very  popular  in 
Butler's  Hudibras,  an  attack  on  the  Puritans,  and 
in  the  famous  narrative  poems  of  Dryden  Satire 
now  began  to  use  ridicule  rather  than  invective 
Aside  from  the  comedies  of  Mohere,  the  best-known 
French  satirist  of  tlus  period  was  Boileau-Des- 
preaux  In  the  18th  cent ,  satire  dominated  English 
literature  and  can  be  found  m  the  brilliant  couplets 
of  Pope,  m  the  fiction  of  Fielding  and  Smollett,  and 
m  the  great  prose  works  (Gulliver's  Travels,  A  Tale 
of  a  Tub,  and  others)  of  Swift  Others  included 
Arbuthnot,  Rochester,  and,  later  in  the  century, 
Robert  Burns  The  dominant  literary  figure  in 
France  at  this  time  was  also  a  satirist — Voltaire 
Lessing,  Wieland,  and  (in  the  19th  cent )  Heine 
were  prominent  German  satirists  Fewer  individ- 
ual literary  works  can  be  called  satires  in  19th- 
century  literature  Manners  and  morale  were  still 
ridiculed,  but  it  was  generally  part  of  a  longer  work, 
usually  a  novel  In  poetry  famous  satires  were 
written  by  Byron,  in  light  verse  by  William  Gilbert, 
in  drama  by  Wilde  and  Shaw,  and  in  fiction  by 
Thackeray,  Dickens.  Samuel  Butler,  and  many 
others  In  America  the  satirists  include  Washing- 
ton Irving,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  and  Mark  Twain  The  development  of 
the  columnist  in  the  modern  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine produced  a  new  type  of  satirist  Contemporary 
satirists  of  note  are  Sim  lair  Lewis,  James  Thurber, 
Aldous  Huxley.  Evelyn  Waugh.  and  W  H.  Auden 
See  David  Worcester,  The  Art  of  Satire  (1940), 
Edgar  Johnson,  ed  ,  A  Treasury  of  Satire  (1945) 
Satire  Menippe>  see  8  A  TYRE  MKNIPPEB 
Satoraljaujhely,  Hung  Sdtoraljaujhely  (sha'tdrS- 
Iy6-5o"mer),  city  (pop  18,427),  NE  Hungary,  near 
the  Czechoslovakian  border  It  is  sometimes  called 
Ujhely  It  is  the  center  of  a  winegrowing  region 
satrap  (sa'tr&p),  governor  of  a  province  (satrapy) 
of  the  ancient  Penuan  Empire  He  was  nominated 
by  the  king  and  given  extensive  powers  DAKIUS  I 
reorganized  the  privileges  and  duties  of  his  31 
satraps  m  the  6th  cent  B  C  The  satrap  com- 
manded the  provincial  troops,  but  the  fortresses 
were  garrisoned  by  imperial  foices  The  king  regu- 
lated the  taxes  and  imposed  a  fixed  sum  upon  each 
satrap  Alexander  the  Great  revised  the  system, 
replacing  Persians  by  Macedonians  and  reducing 
their  powers  The  command  of  the  troops  was 
taken  from  the  satraps,  who  lost  the  right  to  en- 
gage mercenaries  and  to  issue  coinage 
Satsuma  (satsoo'ma),  peninsula,  Kagoshima  pre- 
fecture, SW  Kyushu,  Japan  It  gave  its  name  to  a 
famous  porcelain,  Satsuma  ware  It  was  the  old 
province  that  was  in  control  of  the  powerful  Sat- 
suma clan,  prominent  for  centuries  in  Japanese 
history  and  most  notable  for  the  revolution  against 
the  imperial  government  m  1877  led  by  Takamori 
Saigo  The  suppression  of  this  Satsuma  revolt  was 
an  important  step  in  the  Meiji  restoration 
Satterlee,  Henry  rates,  1843-1908,  American  Epis- 
copal bishop,  b.  New  York  city,  grad  Columbia, 
1863,  and  General  Theological  Seminary,  1866  In 
1890  he  was  consecrated  as  the  first  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Washington,  D.C  The  National  or 
Washington  Cathedral,  the  cornerstone  of  which 
was  laid  before  his  death,  has  its  origin  m  his  plans 
and  work. 

Satu-Mare  (sd'too-ma're'),  Hung  Szatmdrnemeti 
(sftt'marna'mete)  or  Sxatmdr  (sftt'mar),  city  (pop. 
46,519),  NW  Rumania,  in  Crisana-Maramures. 
near  the  Hungarian  border.  It  is  the  commercial 


center  of  an  agricultural  region  and  has  manufac- 
tures of  textiles,  machinery,  and  various  other 
goods  Two  thirds  of  the  population  are  Hun- 
garians. Satu-Mare  has  three  cathedrals  and  an 
old  palace  The  peace  of  Scatmar  (1711)  ended 
the  rebellion  of  Francis  II  RAKOCZY. 
saturation,  m  general,  the  condition  existing  in  a 
SOLUTION  when  the  solvent  has  dissolved  all  that 
it  can  of  the  solute  at  a  given  temperature.  It  is 
possible,  however,  by  mechanical  means,  to  dis- 
solve a  greater  quantity  of  a  substance  in  a  solvent 
than  the  solvent  would  normally  hold  m  solution 
Such  a  solution  is  known  as  a  supersaturated  solu- 
tion and  is  commonly  prepared  by  heating  a  satu- 
rated solution,  adding  more  of  the  solute,  and  then 
cooling  carefully  When  it  is  in  this  condition, 
in  some  cases  the  addition  of  a  minute  crystal  of  the 
solute  will  bring  about  almost  instantaneous  crys- 
tallization of  much  of  the  solute  DEW  results  from 
the  saturation  of  the  air  near  the  ground  with 
water  vapor  (in  this  case  the  solute)  and  the  sub- 
sequent condensation  of  this  water  vapor  when  the 
tempeiature  of  the  air  is  lowered  In  chemistry,  an 
organic  compound  such  as  methane  is  called  a  sat- 
urated hydrocarbon  because  in  its  molecule  the 
full  valence  of  the  carbon  atom  is  taken  up  in  hold- 
ing the  hydrogen  atoms  Ceitam  derivatives  can 
be  formed  from  it  by  the  substitution  of  other 
atoms  or  radicals  for  the  hydrogen  atoms  (see 
METHANE  SERIES),  but  not  by  the  addition  of  other 
atoms 

Saturday  soo  WEEK  and  SABBATH 
Saturn  (sa'turn),  in  Roman  religion,  god  of  the 
harvest,  husband  of  OPS  and  father  of  CERES  Ho 
is  identified  with  CRONUS  He  ruled  the  world  in 
the  Golden  Age  of  peace  and  plenty.  Of  the  01  igms 
of  his  cult  little  is  known  His  festival  was  the  Sat- 
urnalia (aa'turna/leu)  On  Dec  17,  and  for  several 
days  thereafter,  all  work  was  stopped,  gifts  were 
exchanged,  and  slaves  did  as  they  pleased 
Saturn,  in  astronomy,  the  major  planet  revolving  in 
an  orbit  next  outside  that  of  Jupiter  and  sixth  in 
order  of  distance  from  the  sun  It  is  almost  twice 
as  far  from  the  sun  as  Jupiter,  its  mean  distance 
being  886,120,000  mi.,  its  period  of  i  evolution  is 
almost  30  years  Its  volume  is  734  times  that  of 
the  earth,  its  mass  94  9  times  as  great,  but  its 
density,  which  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  planot, 
is  about  one-eighth  that  of  the  earth  Its  equato- 
rial diametei  is  c  75,000  mi  To  the  eye  unaided  by 
lenses,  Saturn  is  a  star  shining  with  a  yellowish 
light,  and  it  appears  to  be  of  about  first  magnitude 
Seen  through  the  telescope,  its  form  is  a  markedlv 
oblate  disk,  bughtest  at  the  equator  Bands  paral- 
lel to  the  equator  present  markings  across  the  sur- 
face somewhat  lesembiing  those  of  Jupiter  but  less 
definite  Clearly  marked  spots,  or  points,  that 
would  aid  in  determining  the  rotation  period  arc 
lacking,  but  vanous  observeis  have  calculated  the 
tune,  obtaining  different  results  that  depend  upon 
the  region  under  observation  In  general,  the  rota- 
tion period  la  shorter  near  the  equator  than  in  other 
latitudes  The  shortest  time  arrived  at  is  10  hr 
14  mm  ,  the  longest,  10  hr  38  mm  The  different 
periods  of  rotation  for  different  regions  indicate  a 
fluid  or  vaporous  condition,  in  place  of  a  solid  sut  - 
face  Ita  atmosphere  contains  ammonia  and  meth- 
ane, the  methane  predominating  Satuin  is  known 
to  have  at  least  nine  satellites  In  the  1 7th  cent 
Chnstiaan  Huygens  discovered  one  and  G  D 
Cassim  four,  William  Herschol  added  two  in  1789, 
the  eighth  was  detected  independently  by  W  C 
Bond  and  W  Lassoll  in  1848  and  the  ninth  was 
found  photographically  by  W  H.  Pickering  and 
named  Phoebe  This  one  revolves  in  the  retrograde 
direction.  Pickering  announced  the  detection  of 
another.  Therms,  in  1905,  but  it  is  still  considered 
problematical  The  largest  of  all  the  satellites,  and 
the  first  known,  is  Titan,  about  the  size  of  Mei- 
cury  In  1944  it  was  determined  that  Titan  has  an 
atmosphere  But  the  feature  which  has  no  parallel 
and  which  makes  Saturn  the  mont  interesting  and 
beautiful  object  of  study  m  the  planetary  companv 
is  the  system  of  rings  encircling  it  arid  lying  in  the 
plane  of  its  equator  Seen  for  the  first  time  by 
Galileo  through  his  telescope,  this  appeared  in  the 
form  of  winglike  extensions  on  the  sides  of  the 
planet  Huygens,  m  1655,  explained  that  the  true 
form  of  the  extension  was  a  great  ring,  and  in  1675 
Cassmi  discovered  that  a  dark  rift  separated  it  into 
two  bright  lings  Hence  the  gap  is  called  Cassim'n 
division  In  the  space  between  the  inner  of  these 
two  rings  and  the  planet,  and  extending  to  within 
c  7,000  mi  of  the  equator  of  Saturn,  is  what  is 
known  as  the  crape  ring,  because  it  is  compara- 
tively faint  and  dusky  First  noted  by  J  G  Galle 
in  1838.  it  was  not  generally  recognized  until  G.  P 
Bond  of  Harvard  and  W  R  Dawes  of  England  dis- 
covered it  anew  and  independently  The  central 
ring  is  the  brightest  and  is  c  16,000  mi  wide  The 
outer  ring  is  somewhat  less  broad,  and  Cassmi's 
division  between  them  is  c  2.500  mi.  across.  The 
extreme  diameter  of  the  whole  ring  system  is  esti- 
mated to  be  over  172,000  mi ,  but  the  thickness  is 
believed  to  be  only  from  10  to  50  mi  The  plane  of 
the  system  has  an  inclination  of  about  27s  to  the 
planet's  orbit,  of  about  28°  to  the  ecliptic  It 
crosses  the  earth's  orbit  twice  in  the  course  of  each 
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then  turned  towards  the  earth  and  can  be  per- 
ceived only  by  means  of  powerful  telescopes  This 
occurs  at  intervals  of  nearly  15  years  In  the  pe- 
riods between,  the  rings  unfold  by  degrees  to  their 
widest  stage  and  diminish  gradually  again  Early 
in  the  18th  cent  Jacques  Cassini  indicated  that 
the  rings  may  be  made  up  of  meteoric  bodies  It 
has  since  been  proved  that  they  are  composed  of 
swarms  of  particles  moving  in  their  own  individual 
orbits  round  the  planet  The  particles  of  the  inner 
edge  revolve  with  greater  velocity  than  those  in  the 
outer  regions  The  dimness  of  the  crape  ring  is 
probably  the  result  of  a  less  clone  distribution  of 
the  particles  The  conclusion  reached  by  James 
Clerk  Maxwell  in  1857  that  the  rings  are  meteoric 
particles  was  confirmed  by  J  E  Keeler  in  1896  in 
his  observations  by  means  of  the  spectroscope. 

Saturnalia,  see  SATURN,  in  Roman  religion 

Saturmnug  (Lucius  Appulems  Saturmnus)  (sa'tur- 
nl'nua),  d  100  B  C  ,  Roman  statesman  He  was 
quaestor  in  104  B  C  and  later  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple He  was  violently  opposed  to  the  senatorial 
party  and  allied  himself  with  MARIUS  to  procure 
the  banishment  of  METELLUS  NUMIDICUS,  the  pas- 
sage of  a  gram  law,  and  the  establishment  of  new 
colonies  in  Sicily,  Achaia,  and  Macedonia  With 
the  demagogue  Claw  m  he  instigated  the  murder  of 
C  Memnuus,  Glaucia's  rival  for  the  consulship,  for 
this  the  senate  proscribed  thorn  He  and  Glaucia 
fled  from  the  Forum  to  the  Capitol,  where  they 
surrendered  to  Manus  after  the  water  supply  had 
been  cut  off  When  they  were  being  held  for 
security,  the  mob  stoned  them  to  death  with  roof- 
ing tiles 

sttyr  (sa'tur,  sa'tiir),  in  Creek  mvthology,  one  of  a 
tribe  of  creatures  who  lived  in  forests  and  moun- 
tains A  satyr,  a  lessor  deity  of  forti  lity,  was  lustful 
and  fond  of  wine,  of  revelry,  and  all  kinds  of  mis- 
chief In  this  aspec  t  he  was  like  Silenus  and  Comus 
A  satvr,  like  a  faun,  was  pictured  as  a  hairy  little 
man,  with  a  short  tail,  and  pointed  goatlike  ears 
Later,  satyrs  became  followers  of  l)ion\  sus 

~  "  '  M£nipp£e  (suter'  man6- 

ppfaf,  lost  work  of  Varro 
,  jc  Greek  rvmc  Memppus], 
anonymous  French  political  lampoon  (1st  ed  , 
1594)  circulated  m  Paris  in  the  1590s,  especially  at 
the  States-General  (1593)  A  brilliant  burlesque  of 
the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  League  at  the  session, 
it  helped  sway  Parisian  opinion  to  the  side  of 
Henry  IV  A  canon,  Le  Roy,  had  the  principal  part 
in  writing  it 

S»u,  river,  Yugoslavia   see  SAVA 

sauce,  seasoning  or  flavoring  composition,  usually 
m  liquid  or  semihquid  form,  used  as  an  appetizing 
accompaniment  for  meat,  fish,  vegetables,  and  des- 
serts Since  ancient  Roman  times  sauces  have  been 
considered  an  important  feature  of  good  cookery, 
many  famous  cooks  and  epicures  having  distin- 
guished certain  concoctions  by  their  own  names 
Sauces  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  general 
classes,  hot  and  cold,  and  divided  again,  the  hot 
as  white  and  brown,  the  cold  as  the  mayonnaise 
type  and  the  type  used  for  coating  cold  foods  and 
often  containing  gelatine  Hot  sauces,  made  with 
a  base  of  flour,  fat,  and  milk  or  stock,  may  be  var- 
ied bv  seasonings  and  added  ingredients  into  some 
hundred  diffeient  sorts  Some  of  the  familiar 
sauces  are  soubise  or  onion  sauce,  hollandaise,  a 
rich  composition  of  butter  and  egg,  b6chamel,  a 
rich  white  sauce  made  with  white  stock,  and 
beainaise,  with  vinegar,  onions,  and  egg  >olks 
Rtewed  fruits,  such  as  apple  and  cranberry,  are 
sometimes  classified  as  sauces  Commercial  sauces 
are  finely  blended  extracts  of  various  fruits  and 
vegetables  with  vinegar  and  condiments  Worces- 
tershire-style sauce  contains  vinegar,  onions,  spicoe, 
chilies,  soy,  and  pickled  fish,  finely  blended  and 
strained  Leicester  sauce  is  less  pungent  Chih 
sauce,  most  catchup,  and  creole  sauce  contain 
tomatoes  Sauces  for  puddings  and  desserts  include 
syrup,  custard,  fruit,  and  creamed  sauces  (hard 
sauce  and  wine  and  brandy  sauce) 

Stud,  Ibn   see  IBN  SAITD 

Saudi  Arabia  (saoo'dP  uia'b€u),  kingdom  (<  900,000 
sq  mi?  pop  c  5,600,000?),  Arabia  Riad  is  the 
capital  Saudi  Arabia  is  washed  on  the  west  by  the 
Red  Sea  and  on  the  east  by  the  Persian  Gulf  Its 
land  boundaries  include,  on  the  north,  Jordan 
(frontier  partly  undefined),  Iraq,  Kuwait,  and  two 
neutral  territories  and,  on  the  east,  Qatar  and 
Trucial  Oman  The  vast  desert  stretches  of  the 
Rub  al  Khali  in  the  south  make  the  boundaries 
with  Yemen,  Aden,  and  Oman  indeterminate  The 
country  was  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  founded 
in  1926,  when  the  ruling  monarch,  IBN  SAUD,  then 
king  of  the  Neid,  formally  annexed  the  Heias  In 
1927  the  kingdom  of  the  Nejd  and  the  He] as  was 
proclaimed  and  recognized  by  Great  Britain  The 
name  Saudi  Arabia  was  adopted  in  1932.  The 
country  is  a  nearly  absolute  monarchy,  ruled  by 
the  king  and  his  sons  under  Moslem  law  In  sev- 
eral respects  Saudi  Arabia  is  one  of  the  leading 
Arab  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  of  prime  religious 
significance,  for  within  the  Hejai  are  the  holy  cities 
of  MECCA  and  MEDINA,  which  yearly  attract  thou- 
sands of  pilgrims.  Its  economic  importance  also  is 
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great,  with  El  Hasa  (the  east  coast)  having  perhaps 
the  largest  oil  reserves  in  the  world.  The  oil  con- 
cession for  the  entire  country  was  granted  in  1933 
to  a  corporation  organized  in  Delaware,  the  Arabian 
American  Oil  Company  With  the  royalty  and 
rental  fees  the  royal  government  intends  to  reduce 
poverty  and  undertake  a  large  program  oi  public 
works,  including  improvements  to  the  deep-water 
port  of  Dam  main  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  from  Riad  to  the  coast  In  the 
Second  World  War,  Saudi  Arabia  was  until  late  in 
the  conflict  neutral  but  sympathetic  to  the  British 
In  March,  1945,  it  declared  war  on  the  Axis  and  be- 
came an  original  member  of  the  United  Nations 
It  belongs  to  the  ARAB  LFAOITE  and  in  1948  gave  its 
support  (but  few  troops)  to  the  attack  on  Israel 
For  additional  history  and  geography  see  ARABIA, 
HEJAZ,  NEJD  See  K  S  Twitchell,  Saudi  Arabia 
(1947) 

Sauer,  Christopher*  see  SOWER,  CHRISTOPHER 

sauerkraut  (sou'urkrout")  [Ger,*»sour  cabbage], 
finely  shredded  cabbage  fermented  and  preserved 
in  a  brine  composed  of  its  own  juice  and  salt  Its 
making,  formerly  a  branch  of  domestic  food  preser- 
vation, is  now  chiefly  a  large-scale  commercial 
opeiation  Layers  of  cabbage  and  salt  are  placed 
under  pressure  in  large  wooden  vats,  inoculated 
with  a  lactic  acid  culture,  and  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  80°F  for  two  months,  then  sold  in 
bulk  or  canned  The  juice,  also  canned  is  used 
as  an  appetizer,  alone  or  in  vegetable  cocktails 

Saugerties  (sd'gurtCz),  village  (pop  3,916),  SE 
N  Y  ,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  and  N  of 
Kingston,  at  the  foot  of  the  Catskills,  me  1831 
Esopus  Creek  empties  into  the  Hudson  hei  e  There 
are  stone  quarries,  and  paper  and  other  products 
are  made 

Saugus  («6'gus),  town  (pop  14,825),  NE  Mass  ,  N 
of  Boston,  settled  before  1637,  set  off  from  Lynn 
1815  The  Saugus  ironworks  (1645)  were  the  first 
successful  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  the  colonies 

Sauk  Centre  (s6k),  city  (pop  3.016),  central  Minn  , 
WNW  of  St  Cloud,  on  the  Sauk  river,  settled  1856, 
platted  1863,  me  as  a  village  1876,  as  a  city  1889 
It  is  a  trade  center  for  a  farm  and  dairy  region  A 
state  industrial  school  for  girls  is  here  Sinclair 
Lewis  laid  the  scene  of  Main  Street  in  Sauk  Centre, 
his  birthplace  > 

Sauk  City,  village  (pop  1,326),  central  Wis ,  ad- 
joining Praine  du  Sac  on  the  Wisconsin  and  NW 
of  Madison,  founded  1838,  me  1854  It  is  a  farm 
trade  center  Agoston  Haraszthy  de  Mokcsa  set- 
tled here  (1840),  and  other  European  refugees  fol- 
lowed See  August  Derleth,  Village  Daybook  a 
Sac  Prairie  Journal  (1947) 

Sauk  Indians    sec  SAC  AND  Fox  INDIANS 

Sauk  Rapids,  village  (pop  2,981),  central  Minn  ,  on 
the  Mississippi  just  N  of  St  Cloud,  m  a  farm  area 
near  granito  quarries,  platted  1851,  me  1881 

Saul  [Heb  , -asked  for],  fl  1025  B  C  ,  first  king  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews  Ho  was  a  Benjamite  Sam- 
uel anointed  him  king  Saul's  territory  was  prob- 
ably limited  to  the  hill  country  of  Judah  and  the 
region  to  the  north,  and  his  proximity  to  the 
Philistines  brought  him  into  constant  conflict  with 
them  The  Bible  tells  his  story  dramatically,  for  it 
is  really  the  story  of  David,  first  the  protege,  then 
the  rival,  finally  the  successor,  of  the  king  Saul's 
son  JONATHAN  was  David's  dear  friend — a  fact  that 
adds  pathos  to  the  story  of  Saul's  attempts  to 
destroy  David  David  would  not  harm  Saul,  who 
nevertheless  met  a  melancholy  end  after  he  went 
to  the  witch  of  Endor*  and  heard  his  defeat  and 
death  prophesied  Saul  fell  in  battle  with  the 
Philistines  on  Mt  Gilboa  1  Sam  10-31  There  is 
an  oratorio  by  Handel  called  Saul  The  Saul  of 
Gen  36  37  is  elsewhere  called  SHAUL 

Saul  of  Tarsus    see  PAUL,  SAINT 

Sault  Saint  e  Marie  (s5o'  sant  murC'),  city  (pop 
25,794),  S  Ont ,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  St  Marys 
river  opposite  Sault  Ste  Marie,  Mich  A  railroad 
bridge  and  a  ferry  connect  the  two  cities  A  Cana- 
dian government  canal  and  lock  were  completed 
in  1895  The  city  is  an  important  port,  with  ore 
docks,  steel,  lumber,  pulp,  and  paper  mills,  found- 
ries, railroad  shops,  smelting  and  chemical  works, 
and  breweries  It  is  a  tourist  center  and  the  gate- 
way to  hunting  and  fishing  resorts  in  near-by  lake 
and  forest  regions 

Sault  Sainte  Marie,  city  (pop  15,847).  co  seat  of 
Chippewa  co  ,  E  Upper  Peninsula,  N  Mich  ,  on  the 
St  Marvs  river  opposite  Sault  Stc  Marie,  Ont  ,  me 
as  a  village  1879,  as  a  city  1887  The  region  (known 
as  "the  Soo")  on  the  American  and  Canadian  sides 
of  the  rapids  here  was  named  (1641)  by  the  Jesuits 
Isaac  Jogues  and  Charles  Ravmbault,  and  later 
Father  Marquette's  Jesuit  mission  was  here  (1668). 
Early  explorers  on  their  way  from  Montreal  to 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Northwest  paused  in  the 
Indian  village  at  the  rapids,  where  in  the  18th  and 
19th  cent  a  succession  of  French  and  British  trad- 
ing posts  were  constructed.  The  U  S  Fort  Brady, 
built  after  Lewis  Cass  had  negotiated  (1820)  an 
Indian  treaty  here,  was  used  until  the  Second 
World  War  The  Sault  Ste  Marie  Canal  and  lock 
opened  in  1855  links  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  on 
the  American  side  of  the  rapids.  Since  the  Federal 
government's  building  of  additional  locks  (1881- 
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1943),  together  with  Canada's  lock,  the  volume  of 
iron-ore,  coal,  grain,  limestone,  and  lumber  toll- 
free  shipping  has  increased  many  fold  Carbide, 
leather,  woolen  goods,  lumber,  and  dairy  and  other 
products  are  made  here  The  uty  is  a  port  of 
entry  The  library's  museum  has  letters  and  papers 
of  the  early  white  settlers  The  site  of  Father  Mar- 
quette's mission,  the  house  of  H  R  SCHOOLCUAPT, 
the  house  of  the  fur  trader  John  Johnston,  and 
other  historic  sites,  as  well  as  the  excellent  fishing 
and  hunting  near  by,  draw  tourists.  A  U  S.  coast 
guard  base  is  here. 

Saumaise,  Claude  de:  see  SALMASIUS,  CLAUDIUS 

Saumarez,  James  Saumarez,  baron  de  (so'murfiz), 
1757-1836,  British  admiral  He  entered  the  navy 
in  1770,  rose  from  the  ranks,  and  attained  command 
of  a  vessel  in  1781  Saumaroz  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  wars  with  the  1<  rench,  though  he  did  not 
command  at  any  of  the  great  victories  He  was 
with  Admiral  George  RODNEY  at  the  defeat  of  Ad- 
miral de  Grasse  m  the  West  Indies  (1782),  with 
Admiral  John  JERVIS  at  the  victory  of  Cape  St 
Vincent  (1797),  and  with  Horatio  NELSON  at 
Aboukir  in  1798,  taking  an  important  part  in  each 
engagement  In  1801  he  became  rear  admiral  and 
was  created  baronet  The  same  year,  after  an  ini- 
tial repulse,  he  defeated  a  French  and  Spanish  fleet 
off  Algeciras  in  his  greatest  victory  Made  vice 
admiral  in  1807,  he  conducted  a  five-year  patrol  of 
the  Baltic  (1809-14),  which  did  much  to  strengthen 
Russia  for  the  final  campaigns  against  Napoleon. 
In  1814  Saumarez  was  made  an  admiral,  and  m 
1831  he  was  raieed  to  the  peerage 

Saumur  (somur'),  town  (pop  14,885),  Maine-et- 
Loire  dept ,  W  France,  on  the  Loire  It  is  noted  for 
the  sparkling  wine  of  the  region  and  for  its  cavalry 
school,  founded  in  the  18th  cent  Dating  from 
Roman  times,  Saumur  was  seized  (1026)  from  the 
count  of  Blois  by  Fulk  Nerra,  count  of  Anjou,  next 
to  Angers,  Saumur  became  the  most  important 
town  of  ANJOU  In  the  16th  and  17th  cent  it  was  a 
great  Huguenot  center,  with  a  famous  academy 
founded  by  Philippe  de  MORNAY  Among  the  nota- 
ble buildings  are  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Nantilly  (early  12th  cent),  the  town  hall  (16th 
cent  ),  and  many  Renaissance  houses  The  town 
suffered  damage  in  the  Second  World  War 

Saundere,  Sir  Charles,  1713 '-1775,  British  admiral 
He  had  seen  32  years  of  service  in  the  British  navy 
when  he  was  selected  to  command  the  fleet  that  in 
1759  carried  the  soldiers  of  James  Wolfe  up  the  St 
Lawrence  to  Quebec  To  this  skillful  feat  of  navi- 
gation the  fall  of  Quebec  may  be  in  part  ascribed 
Saunders  was  knighted  in  1761,  he  became  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1766  and  an  admiral  in 
1770  He  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  See 
biography  by  Edward  Salmon  (1914) 

Saunders,  Sir  Charles  Edward,  1867-1937,  Cana- 
dian wheat  expert,  b  London,  Ont ,  grad  Univ.  of 
Toronto,  1888,  and  Johns  Hopkins  (Ph  D  ,  1891) 
Appointed  (1903)  dominion  ccrealist,  he  originated 
four  hardy,  early-ripening  varieties  of  wheat;  his 
Marquis  became  the  dominant  type  of  Canadian 
wheat  For  his  notable  services  to  agriculture,  he 
was  knighted  in  1934  In  his  wheat  discoveries,  he 
worked  under  and  continued  the  experiments  be- 
gun by  his  father,  William  Saunders,  1836-1914, 
who  was  director  (1886-1911)  of  the  expenmontal- 
farms  branch  of  the  Canadian  department  of  agri- 
culture In  many  s<  lentific  papers  he  reported  his 
findings  on  the  cross-breeding  of  cereals  and  fruits 
His  Insects  Injurious  to  Plants  (1883)  has  passed 
through  several  editions 

Saunderson  or  Sanderson,  Nicholas,  1682-1739, 
English  mathematician  He  was  blind  from  infan- 
cy A  lecturer  (1707)  on  Newtonian  philosophy, 
Cambridge  Umv  ,  in  1711  he  became  Lucaaian  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics.  To  enable  himself  to  ac- 
complish figuring  by  touch,  he  invented  a  calculat- 
ing machine  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  wrote  Elements  of  Algebra  (1740) 

sausage,  food  consisting  of  finely  chopped  meat 
mixed  with  seasonings  and,  usually,  other  ingre- 
dients Over  a  hundred  different  varieties  are 
known,  many  of  them  indigenous  to  particular 
localities  and  some  of  great  antiquity  Many  dif- 
ferent ingredients  have  l>een  used  for  different  va- 
rieties One  of  the  earliest  was  said  to  be  made  from 
shrimps,  crabs,  oysters,  prawns,  and  lobsters 
Black  pudding,  an  ancient  dish  m  England  and 
Scotland,  was  made  of  oatmeal,  suet,  and  hog's 
blood,  variously  seasoned  in  different  localities 
White  pudding  was  suet  with  toasted  oatmeal  A 
special  white  pudding  is  made  in  France  of  chicken, 
yolks  of  eggs,  spites,  and  bread  crumbs  The  pork 
sausage  commonly  known  in  the  United  States  is 
composed  of  pork,  potato  flour,  water,  and  season- 
ings Liver  puddings  contain  parboiled  liver  with 
other  ingredients  Sausages  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  wet  and  dry,  according  to  whethei  they  are 
made  with  fresh  or  cooked  meat  Dry  kinds  may 
be  pickled,  smoked,  or  boiled  Salame,  common  ui 
Italy  and  Germany,  contains  beef,  pork,  and  bacon 
and  is  highly  seasoned  The  large  Bologna  sausage 
is  of  veal,  pork,  and  bacon  and  is  smoked  Frank- 
furters and  wienenvuists  are  small,  smoked  vane- 
ties  containing  lean  pork  and  beef.  Sausage  is 
usually  packed  in  casings  made  of  the  cleaned  and 
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salted  intestines  of  the  slaughtered  animals  or  in 
cellulose  casings 

Sausalito  (sd'sule'tii),  residential  city  (pop  3,540), 
W  Cahf ,  N  of  San  Franciaco  across  the  Golden 
Gate,  me  1893  Fort  Baker  and  Fort  Barry  over- 
look the  harbor 

Saussure,  Horace  Benedict  de  (onus'  banadekt' 
du  sSsur').  1740-99,  SWISH  physicist  and  geologist. 
He  was  professor  at  the  Univ  of  Geneva  from 
1762  to  1786  He  is  famous  for  his  studies  of  the 
geology,  meteorology,  and  botany  of  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  Uurope,  particularly  the  Alps 
These  are  desi  ribed  in  las  great  work,  Voyages  dans 
les  Alpes  (4  vols  ,  1779-96)  See  biography  by  D. 
W  Froshheld  and  II  F  Montagnier  (1920) 
Saussure,  Nicolas  Theodore  de  (nekola'  taodor'  du 
sosttr'),  1767-1845,  Swiss  «,hemist  and  plant  ph\  Bi- 
ologist, son  of  H  B  de  Saussure  He  applied  the 
methods  of  chemistry  to  the  study  of  nutrition  and 
respiration  in  plants  and  contributed  to  tho  knowl- 
edge of  fermentation,  of  the  conversion  of  stare  h  in- 
to sugar,  and  of  the  ( ompositum  of  alcohols 
sauterne*  see  WINE 

Sava  (sa'vu)  or  Save  (sav).  Ger  Sau  (zou),  Hung 
Szuva  (sa'vo),  river,  583  mi  long,  N  Yugoslavia 
It  rises  in  two  headstreama  in  the  Julian  Alps  and 
flows  SE  past  Ljubljana,  Zagreb,  and  Sabac  to  join 
the  Danube  at  Belgrade  It  is  naMgable  for  two 
tlurds  of  its  course  during  part  of  the  \oar  The 
Sava  basin  is  a  fertile  agucultural  region 
Savage,  Edward,  1761-1817,  American  portrait 
painter,  engraver,  and  goldsmith,  b  Princeton, 
Mass  ,  self-taught  except  for  a  buef  period  in  Lon- 
don, wheie  he  piobably  studied  with  Benjamin 
West  He  painted  a  portrait  of  George  Washing- 
ton for  Harvard  and  a  gioup  picture  of  the  Wash- 
ington familj  His  engraved  poi  traits  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Dr  Benjamin  Rush  are  lughly 
prized 

Savage,  Eugene  Francis,  1883-,  American  mural 
painter,  b  Covington,  Ind  Much  of  his  youth  was 
spent  in  Washington,  D  C  ,  where  he  studied  at 
night  in  the  Coiroran  School  of  Art  Ho  later  at- 
tended the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and  Chi(  ago 
Academy  of  Fine  Aits  In  1912  he  won  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  fellowship  for  Rome  After  three 
years  abroad  he  returned  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  taught  at  Cooper  Union,  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and,  after  1924,  Yale  Univ 
His  murals  may  be  seen  in  the  Elks  National 
Memorial,  Chicago,  the  Buffalo  Savings  Bank,  Buf- 
falo, N  Y  ,  the  Friday  Morning  Club,  Los  Angeles, 
Yale  Univ  ,  Columbia  Univ  ,  and  the  City  Art 
Museum,  St  Louis  His  work  is  characterized  by 
its  highly  decorative  use  of  line  and  color  His 
themes  are  often  biblical  or  mythological 
Savage,  Mmot  Judson  (ml'nut),  1841-1918,  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  clergyman  and  writer,  b  Nomdge- 
wock,  Maine,  grad  Bangor  Theological  Seminary, 
1864  After  serving  for  nine  years  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  ho  became  a  Uni- 
tarian He  was  pastor  of  tho  Third  Unitarian 
Church,  Chicago  (1874-74),  of  the  Church  of  the 
Unity,  Boston  (1874-96),  and  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  New  Yoik  city  (1896-1906)  In  some  of 
his  sermons  and  wutmgs  he  advocated  Protestant 
acceptance  of  Darwinism  His  many  hooks  include 
Christianity,  the  Scierue  of  Mankind  (1871),  The 
Religion  of  Evolution  (1876),  The  Moral*  of  Evolu- 
tion (1880),  Social  Problems  (1886),  and  Immortal- 
ity (1906) 

Savage,  Richard,  1097M743,  English  poet  The 
now  discredited  story  of  his  illegitimate  descent 
from  a  noblo  line  and  of  his  persecutions,  set  forth 
in  a  biography  by  Samuel  Johnson,  won  him  a 
reputation  which  his  works — The  liastard  (1728), 
The  Wanderer  (1729),  poems,  Lone  in  a  Veil  (1719), 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  (1724),  plaj-s — did  not  merit 
See  biography  by  S  V  Makower  (1909) 
Savage's  Station  see  SKVBN  DAYS  BATTLES 
Savaii  (savl'6),  formerly  Chatham  Island,  volcanic 
island  (703  sq  mi  ,  pop  18,654),  Western  SAMOA, 
under  New  Zealand  mandate,  largest  and  most 
westerly  of  the  Samoan  inlands  Fertile  and  moun- 
tainous, it  contains  Mauga  Sihsih  (6,094  ft),  the 
highest  peak  in  Samoa  There  are  many  craters 
with  well-forested  slopes  Tuasivi  is  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  resident  commissioner 
Savalan,  mountain,  Iran,  see  SABILAN 
Savanna  (suva'nu),  city  (pop  4,792),  NW  111 ,  on 
the  Mississippi  above  Clinton,  Iowa,  in  a  farm 
area,  settled  1828,  me  1874  An  early  river  port, 
the  eitv  IB  a  trade  center  and  shipping  point,  with 
railroad  shops  Near  by  is  Mississippi  Palisades 
State  Park 

savanna  or  savannah  (both  suva'nu),  tropical  or 
subtropical  grassland  lymp  on  the  maigm  of  the 
trade-wind  belts  The  migration  of  tho  belts  or 
equatorial  calms  brings  a  rainy  season,  when  savan- 
nas are  toveied  with  grasses,  these  wither  in  the 
dry  season  when  trade  winds  prevail  Paikliko 
savannas  near  the  equatorial  belt,  e  g  ,  m  Nigeria, 
support  clumps  of  trees  The  most  extensive  sa- 
vannas— all  important  pasture  lands — are  in 
Africa,  others  include  the  llanos  and  the  campos  of 
South  America 

Savannah  (suva'nu)  1  City  (pop  95,996),  co  seat 
of  Chatham  co ,  SE  Ga  ,  a  port  of  entry  with  a 
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good  harbor  on  the  Savannah  river  16  mi.  from  its 
mouth,  me  1789  The  port  is  a  rail,  fishing,  and 
industnal  center,  exporting  rosin,  turpentine,  cot- 
ton, lumber,  tobacco,  and  the  products  of  its  many 
factories.  Georgia's  oldest  and  second  largest  city, 
it  was  founded  by  James  OOLBTHORPE  in  1733  and 
was  the  colonial  seat  of  government.  In  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  the  British  took  Savannah  on 
Doc  29, 1778,  and  held  it  until  July,  1782.  A  navy- 
army  force  of  French  and  Americans  led  by  D'Es- 
taing  and  Benjamin  Lincoln  tried  to  retake  the  city 
in  1779,  first  by  siege  and  then  by  direct  assault 
(on  Oct  9),  but  failed  dismallv  Savannah  was 
state  capital,  1782-86  With  the  growth  of  trade, 
especially  after  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of 
1812,  the  city  came  to  rival  Charleston  as  a  com- 
mercial center  The  first  steamship  to  cross  the 
Atlantic,  tho  Savannah,  sailed  from  here  to  Liver- 
pool in  1819  In  the  Civil  War  although  Fort 
Pulaski  (see  PULASKI,  Four)  was  captuied  by 
Federals  in  1862,  the  city  did  not  fall  until  Dec  21, 
1864,  when  Sherman  enteiod  it  on  completing  his 
mareh  to  tho  sea  Savannah,  well  planned  at  its 
founding,  has  beautiful,  wide,  shadecf  streets,  many 
parks,  and  numerous  fine  ante-bellum  houses  It  is 
a  popular  winter  resort  and  is  the  seat  of  Chiist 
Episcopal  Church  (1838),  housing  the  colony's  first 
congregation  (1733),  preached  to  by  John  Wesley 
in  1736,  the  Roman  Catholic  co-cathedral  of  St 
John  the  Baptist  (1876^,  the  Telfair  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  with  its  fine  art  gallery ,  Arm- 
strong Junior  College  (1935),  Georgia  State  Col- 
lege (Negro,  1891),  and  tho  Georgia  Historical 
Sor  lety  About  half  the  city's  population  is  Negro 
2  City  (pop  2,108),  <o  seat  of  Andrew  co  ,  NW 
Mo  ,  N  of  St  Joseph,  laid  out  1842  It  ships  farm 
products  3  Town  (pop  1,504),  <o  seat  of  Hardm 
co  ,  S  Tenn  ,  on  tho  cast  bank  of  the  Tennessee  and 
SL  of  Jackson,  in  a  farm  area  Near  by  are  Shiloh 
National  Military  Park  (i  729  26  acres,  est  1894) 
and  Shiloh  National  Cemetery  at  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing (see  SHILOH,  BATTLE  OF)  Pickwick  Dam  is 
south 

Savannah,  river  formed  when  tho  Tugaloo,  flowing 
along  the  S  C  -Ga  line,  is  joined  by  the  Seneca 
The  Savannah,  continuing  the  boundary  between 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  flows  southeast  314 
mi  to  Tybee  Sound,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  The 
Clarks  Hill  Dam,  under  constiuction  above  Au- 
gusta, is  for  flood  control  and  hydroelec  trie  power 

Savary,  Anne  Jean  Marie  Rene  (an'  zluV  mire' 
run&'  savare'),  1774-18JJ,  French  general  in  the 
Napoleonic  Wais  He  presided  at  the  trial  of  the 
due  d'ENOHiEN  (1804),  was  cieatod  duke  of  llovigo 
(1808),  and  became  ambassador  to  Russia  (1807) 
In  1808  he  lured  FERDINAND  VII  of  Spam  into 
France,  and  shortly  thereafter  he  took  command  in 
Spam  Succeeding  FOUPH£  as  minister  of  police 
(1810),  Savary  did  not  approach  his  predecessor's 
skill  and  efficiency  He  wished  to  go  with  Napo- 
leon to  St  Helena,  but  the  English  sent  him  to 
Naples,  there  the  Bourbons  condemned  him  to 
death,  but  he  escaped  and  in  1819  was  allowed  to 
return  to  France  He  commanded  an  Algerian  ex- 
pedition in  18  il  See  his  letters  (4  vols  ,  1914-24, 
in  French) 

Save,  river,  Yugoslavia   see  SAVA 

Saveh  (saviV),  town  (1947  estimated  pop  15,365), 
N  central  Iran,  SW  of  Teheran  and  NW  of  Kum 
It  is  in  a  fertile  district  produt  ing  ( otton  and  pome- 
granates Arc  haeological  investigations  have  been 
made 

Savery,  William  (sa'vure),  1721-87,  American  cab- 
inetmaker Little  is  known  of  his  early  life,  but  ho 
is  believed  to  have  resided  in  Philadelphia  from 
c  1740  He  is  noted  for  his  artistic  and  original 
interpretation  of  18th-century  English  furniture 
styles  and  for  his  fine  workmanship  Examples  of 
his  work  are  displayed  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 

Savigny,  Fnednch  Karl  von  (fre'drfkh  kArl'  fun 
s-xVInyS),  1779-1861,  German  jurist  and  legal 
historian  He  taught  (1810-42)  Roman  law  at  the 
Univ  of  Berlin,  of  which  ho  was  the  fiist  rec  tor  In 
1814  Savigny  wrote  The  Vocation  of  Our  Time  for 
Legislation  and  Jurisprudence  (Eng  tr ,  1831), 
which  developed  the  view  that  the  legal  institutions 
of  a  people  are  an  indigenous  expression  of  the  cul- 
ture and  may  not  be  externally  imposed  He 
argued  that  the  jurists  who  formulate  law  for  an 
advanced  cultuio  are  representatives  of  the  popu- 
lar spirit  His  works  on  Roman  law,  models  of 
historical  reseat  rh,  are  notable  for  their  explication 
of  the  social  factors  The  greatest  is  Geschichte 
de*  rdmischen  Rechts  im  Mittelalter  [history  of  the 
Roman  law  in  the  Middle  Ages]  (2d  ed  ,  7  vols  , 
1834-51)  His  books  on  the  modern  European 
system  of  Roman  law  include  The  Law  of  Posses- 
sions (Eng  tr  ,  1848)  and  the  uncompleted  System 
of  Modern  Roman  Law  (partial  Eng  tr  ,  1867-94) 

Savile,  George,    see   HALIFAX,   GEOHOB   S  A  VILE, 

MARQUESS  OF 

Savile,  Sir  Henry  (sa'vKl),  1549-1622,  English  clas- 
sical scholar  arid  mathematician,  grad  Merton 
College,  Oxford  (B  A  ,  1666,  M  A  ,  1570).  Elected 
warden  of  Merton  College  (1585),  he  also  became 
provost  of  Eton,  in  1596  He  is  principally  remem- 
bered for  his  translation  of  four  books  of  Tacitus' 
history  (1591),  for  his  edition  of  St  John  Chrysos- 


tom  (8  vols ,  1610-13),  and  for  being  one  of  the 
translators  of  the  Bible  under  King  James.  At 
Oxford  he  founded  the  chairs  of  geometry  and 
astronomy. 

Saville,  Marshall  Howard  (suvu'),  1867-1935, 
American  archaeologist,  b  Rookport,  Mass  .stud- 
ied (1889-94)  anthropology  at  Harvard  Saville 
was  Loubat  professor  of  American  archaeology  at 
Columbia  Univ  from  1903  He  studied  the  remains 
of  the  mound  builders  of  S  Ohio  and  made  many 
expeditions  to  Central  and  South  America,  he  was 
an  authority  on  Mayan  ruins  Much  of  his  work 
was  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  and  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  New  York  city 
savings  bank,  financial  institution  which  receives 
savings  deposits  of  individuals,  often  up  to  a  speci- 
fied amount,  places  them  in  sound  investments, 
and  provides  a  modest  return  in  the  form  of  inter- 
est to  its  depositors  Mutual  savings  banks  are  the 
only  type  wliieh  accept  savings  deposits  exclusively 
They  are  state-chaitered  institutions,  owned  by 
their  depositors,  and  are  managed  for  their  mutual 
benefit  by  self-perpetuating  boards  of  trustees 
Other  types  of  savings  banks  include  stock  savings 
banks,  national  and  state  common  ml  banks,  anci 
industrial  banks  Howevei ,  since  all  of  these  banks 
accept  demand  and  other  time  deposits,  as  well  as 
saving4)  deposits,  and  perform  a  wide  variety  of 
banking  services,  they  are  xisually  classed  as  com- 
mercial banks  A  great  many  mutual  savings 
banks  as  well  as  commercial  banks  are  msuied  by, 
and  operate  under  tho  regulations  of,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corp  Savings  deposits  are  also 
received  by  the  Postal  Savings  System,  which  op- 
erates within  the  U  S  Post  Office  Dept  See  F  J 
Shetman,  Modern  Story  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks 
(1931),  John  Lintner,  Mutual  Sainngs  Hanks  m  the 
Savings  and  Mortgage  Markets  (1948),  J  I  Bogen, 
Financial  Handtook  (1948) 

Savoie  (suvw.i').  department  (2,389  sq  mi  ,  pop 
235,939),  E  France,  in  SAVOY,  bordering  on  Italy 
Chambery  (tho  « apital)  and  Aix-les-Bams  are  the 
chief  towns 

Savoie,  Haute-*  sec  HAUTK-SAVOIE 
Savo  Island  (sa'vo,  sa'v6),  volcanu  island,  S  Pacific, 
one  of  the  Solomon  Islands  It  is  N  of  Guadalcanal 
In  the  Second  World  War  the  naval  battle  (1942) 
of  Savo  Island  resulted  in  a  costly  defeat  for  U  S 
fore  es 

Savona  (savo'nx),  city  (pop  57,354),  ( apital  of 
Savona  prov  ,  Liguria,  NVV  Italy,  a  Mediterranean 
seaport  The  seat  of  a  marqmsate  in  tho  Middle 
Ages,  it  wan  a  flourishing  commercial  center  until 
crushed  by  Genoa  m  1528  It  has  a  foit,  a  medieval 
tower,  and  a  cathedral  (17th  cent  )  Tho  well- 
equipped  harbor  handles  largo  coal  unpoits,  there 
aie  heavv  industries  and  glass  factories 
Savonarola,  Girolamo  (jero'l  imo  savonard'la), 
1452-98.  Italian  i  el igious  reformer,  b  i'eiraia  Ho 
joined  the  Dominicans  (1475)  In  1181  he  went  to 
San  Marco,  the  Dominican  house  at  Florence, 
where  he  soon  became  a  popular  preacher,  attack- 
ing every  sort  of  laxity  with  burning  eloquence  Ho 
even  predicted  events,  sometimes  (as  in  the  date  of 
the  death  of  Innocent  VIII)  with  success.  In  1491 
he  Ijecamo  prior  of  San  Marco,  and  on  tho  exile  of 
the  Medici  (1494)  he  was  real  spiritual  ruler  of  the 
city  His  severity  was  terrifying,  thus  ho  trained 
his  followers  to  spy  out  the  vices  of  others  In  hoi- 
ror  at  the  scandals  of  the  <  ourt  of  Hope  Alexander 
VI,  Savonarola  felt  inspired  to  put  Floioiue  against 
him  politically  by  joining  with  Chailos  VIII  of 
France,  now  invading  Italy  Alexander  silenced 
him,  then  Savonarola  lesumod  preaching,  and  the 
pope  excommunicated  him  for  disobedience  (1497) 
Savonarola  now  declared  Alexander  was  no  true 
pope,  being  elected  by  simony  Horence  seethed 
There  was  hostility  to  him  in  the  city,  led  by  local 
Franciscans,  and  in  March,  1498,  the  government, 
threatened  by  a  papal  interdict,  askod  him  to  stop 
preaching  His  ruin  came  suddenly  when  one  of  his 
disciples  accepted  an  ordeal  by  nro  to  prove  Savo- 
naiola's  holiness  Ram  pi  even  tod  the  event 
Nevertheless  there  were  riots,  and  Savonarola  and 
two  disoiples  were  arrested  by  the  city  Under  tor- 
ture he  confessed  to  being  a  false  prophet,  or  so  it 
was  announced  Tho  three  were  hanged  for  schism 
and  heresy,  papal  commissioners  had  passed  on  the 
sentence,  which  was  certainly  assured  by  Alex- 
ander's vindictiveuess  See  Ralph  Roeder,  The 
Man  of  the  Kenaissance  (1933) 
Savoy  (suvoi'),  Fr  Savoie  (savwa'),  Alpine  region, 
E  Franco,  along  the  Swiss  and  Italian  borders  It 
is  bounded  by  the  Alpine  crest  (east),  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  (north),  the  Rhone  (west),  and  Dauphine 
(south)  It  is  now  divided  into  two  departments, 
Savoie  (south)  and  Haute-Savoie  (north)  Com- 
manding the  passes  which  connect  Italy  and  France 
(notably  the  Little  SAINT  BKBNARD  and  the  Mont 
CENTS),  it  also  includes  the  highest  Alpine  peak, 
the  MONT  BLANC  Agriculture  and  dairying  have 
long  been  the  chief  resources  of  tho  population. 
Among  the  numerous  mountain  resorts  and  spas 
Chatnonix,  Aix-les-Bams,  Evian-les-Bams,  and 
Annecy  are  the  best  known  Chambery  is  the  his- 
torical capital.  Occupied  by  the  ALLOBKOOES  when 
Julius  Caesar  conquered  the  region,  Savoy  was  part 
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of  the  successive  kingdoms  of  BURQUNBY  and,  after 
933,  that  of  Aries  It  was  divided  into  numerous 
fiefs  when  the  first  counts  of  Savov  appeared  m  the 
llth  cent  ;  from  then  on  its  history  was  closely 
linked  with  that  of  the  house  of  Savoy  (see  SAVOY, 
HOUSE  OF)  Under  AMADEUS  VIII,  Savoy  became 
a  duchy;  it  then  extended  far  into  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy  After  the  losses  (to  Switzerland)  of 
Lower  VALAIS  (1475)  and  GENEVA  and  VAUD 
(1536)  and  (to  France)  of  GEX,  BRESSE,  and  Bugey 
(1601),  the  interest  of  the  dukes  shifted  increasing- 
ly to  PIKDMONT  Turin  became  tho  chief  ducal 
residence  When  VICTOR  AMADBUS  II  became  king 
of  Sardinia,  Savoy  bet  aine  a  part  of  that  new  state 
(see  SARDINIA,  KINGDOM  OF)  Annexed  bv  France 
m  1792,  it  was  returned  to  Sardinia  in  1815  Fi- 
nally, by  the  Tieatv  of  Turin  (I860),  Savoy  (which 
is  Frent  h-speakmg)  was  ceded  to  France  and  was 
annexed  after  a  plebiscite 

Savoy,  the,  rhapel  in  London,  between  the  Strand 
and  the  Thames  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  pal- 
ace of  Peter  of  Savov,  unc  le  of  the  queen  of  Henry 
III  Destroyed  (1381)  in  Wat  Tyler's  Rebellion,  it 
was  rebuilt  (1505)  as  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  b\  Henrv  VII  and  finally  destroyed  when 
its  foundations  were  removed  m  1810  before  the 
Waterloo  Budge  was  built  The  chapel,  which  was 
connec  toil  with  the  hospital,  is  always  maintained 
by  the  quoen  The  Savoy  Conference  of  12  bishops 
of  the  Chinch  of  England  and  12  Puritan  divines 
was  convened  in  1661  They  failed  to  agree  on  al- 
terations in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  Neai  the 
chapol  IB  the  Savoy  Theatre,  erected  m  1881  by 
D'Ovly  Carte  for  the  production  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  operas 

Savoy,  house  of,  ancient  dynasty  of  Western  Europe 
It  uiled  Savoy  and  Piedmont  from  the  llth  cent , 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  from  1720  to  1861,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  from  18bl  to  1046  Its  first  his- 
toiual  mombei  was  Count  Humbert  the  White- 
handed,  a  powerful  feudal  lord  of  the  kingdom  of 
Aries  in  the  llth  cent  lie  held  possessions  m 
SAVOY  and  acquired,  thiough  marriage,  several  fiefs 
in  Pi*  DMONT,  including  TUHIN  Through  mamage, 
diploma*  v ,  and  conquest  his  sue  <  ossors  expanded 
their  holdings  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
acquiring  BRFHSE  and  Bugey,  Chablais  (on  the 
south  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva),  VAUD,  lower 
VALAIH,  GBX,  GENEVA,  IVHKA,  PINLROLO,  NICE, 
and  other  Hcngniories  and  towns  CHAMU&KY,  ac- 
quired m  1232,  became  the  seat  of  the  counts, 
whoso  scattered  possessions  were  gradually  consol- 
idated AMADEUS  VIII  took  the  dm  al  title  in  14 1 6 
His  son  Louis  (d  1465)  married  Anne  de  Lusignan, 
titular  hoiiess  to  the  kingdoms  of  Jerusalem,  Cy- 
prus, and  Armenia,  these  were  titles  later  home  by 
ruling  mernbeis  of  the  house  Tho  expansion  of 
Switzerland  and  the  ITALIAN  WAHS  resulted  in  the 
tempoiarv  disintegration  of  the  duchy  The  Swis>s 
took  the  lower  Valais  (1475)  and  Vaud  (1536), 
Geneva  became  independent  (1533),  and  the  rest 
of  tho  duchy  was  occupied  (1530)  by  Francis  I  of 
Fiance  In  1559,  however,  Duke  EMMANUEL 
PHII  IIIFKT  called  Ironhead,  obtained  tho  restora- 
tion of  his  dm  hy — except  the  larger  pai  t  of  the 
Swiss  conquests — at  tho  Treaty  of  Cateau-Carn- 
hr6sis  Emmanuel  Phibhert  made  Turin  his  capi- 
tal, thus  shifting  the  center  of  his  duchy  from 
France  to  Italy  The  language  and  tone  of  the 
court,  however,  remained  French  until  the  late 
ISth  cent  Emmanuel  Philibert's  son  and  succes- 
sor, CHVRLEB  EMM\NUKL  I,  unsuccessfully  sought 
to  reconquer  Geneva  Ho  ceded  (1601)  Biesse, 
Bugoy  ,  and  Gex  to  France  in  exchange  for  the  mar- 
quisato  of  Saluzzo  VICTOR  AMADKUH  II  first  sided 
with  Fiance  in  the  War  of  tho  Spanish  Succession, 
but  later  passed  to  tho  alliod  side,  Ins  cousin  was 
Pimco  EUGENE  or-  SAVOY  Tho  peace  settlement  of 
1713-14  (see  UTHKCHT,  Pevcr  or-)  made  Victor 
Amadous  king  of  Sicily  and  enlarged  his  Piedmon- 
teso  temtouos  Spam  icconquered  Sicily  in  1718, 
but  the  Qu  \DHUPIE  ALLIANC  K  was  formed,  and  m 
1720  Victor  Amadeus  was  given  Sardinia  in  ex- 
change for  Sicily  The  political  history  of  the  dy- 
nasty became  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  (bee 
S  \RDINIA,  KINGDOM  OF)  and  of  Italy  Victoi  Ama- 
dous II  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Emmanuel  III 
(reigned  1730-73),  Victor  Amadous  III  (reigned 
1773-96),  and  Charles  Emmanuel  IV,  who  lost  all 
but  the  island  of  Sardinia  to  Napoleon  I  and  ab- 
duated  (1802)  in  favor  of  his  brother,  VICTOR  EM- 
MANUEL I  Restored  to  his  possessions  m  1814, 
Victor  Emmanuel  I  abdicated  in  1821,  after  tho 
outbreak  of  a  revolution  in  Piedmont  His  brother 
and  successor,  Charles  Felix,  died  without  issue  in 
1831,  and  the  cadet  lino  of  Savoy-Carignano,  de- 
scended from  a  younger  son  of  Charles  Emmanuel 
I,  came  to  the  throne  in  the  person  of  CHARLES  AL- 
BERT In  his  reign  the  house  of  Savoy  became  the 
center  of  the  RISORGIMENTO,  the  movement  which 
led  to  the  unification  of  Italy  under  his  son,  VICTOR 
EMMANUEL  II  Savov  itself,  however,  was  ceded 
to  France  m  1860  HUMBERT  I,  who  succeeded 
(1878)  Victor  Emmanuel  II  as  king  of  Italy,  was 
assassinated  in  1900  His  son,  VICTOR  EMMANUEL 
III,  took  the  title  emperor  of  Ethiopia  (1936)  and 
king  of  Albania  (1939) ,  after  the  Italian  armistice 
(1943)  with  the  Allies  in  the  Second  World  War  he 
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delegated  (1944)  hia  powers  to  his  son,  who  briefly 
ruled  (1946)  as  HUMBERT  II  from  Victor  Emman- 
uel's abdication  until  the  establishment  of  the 
Italian  republic  Collateral  branches  of  the  house 
of  Savoy  include  that  of  NEMOURS  A  younger  son 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  II,  AMAUEUB,  was  given  the 
title  duke  of  Aosta,  he  was  king  of  Spain  fiom  1870 
to  1873  His  ducal  title  descended  to  Emmanuel 
Phihbert,  duke  of  AOSTA 
Savoy  Conference,  see  SAVOY,  TUB. 
Savoy  Theatre,  see  SAVOY,  THE 
saw  Saws  of  stone  were  used  in  the  NEOLITHIC 
PERIOD,  and  that  age  knew  ways  of  sawing  hard 
stone,  probably  by  using  abrasives  In  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome  various  types  of  saws  were  de- 
veloped Hundreds  of  other  types  have  been  de- 
veloped since  steel  came  into  general  use  These 
range  from  the  delicate  instruments  used  by  sur- 
geons, dentists,  and  jewelers  to  the  powerful  ma- 
chines used  in  sawmills  and  the  steel  industry 
Some  saws  cut  by  means  of  abiasivea,  but  typically 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  saw  has  teeth  To  make  the 
cut  slightly  wider  than  the  blade,  so  that  the  saw 
will  not  bind  or  be  pinched  by  the  material  sawed, 
the  teeth  are  usually  set,  i  e  ,  bent  out  alternately 
in  opposite  directions  The  circular  saw  is  not 
known  to  have  boon  used  for  sawing  wood  before 
the  18th  cent  ,  it  was  used  earlier  for  sawing  stone 
and  metals  More  recent  is  the  band  saw,  like  a 
belt  running  over  two  wheels  The  gang  mill  con- 
sists of  several  straight  saws  Mde  by  side,  it  cuts 
heavy  timber  into  boards  with  one  pass  through 
the  mill  Befoie  power  sawmills  were  used,  boards 
were  made  by  lading  a  log  over  a  saw  pit,  a  two- 
handled  saw  was  used,  one  sawyer  working  in  the 
pit  the  other  working  above  the  log  Well-known 
saws  worked  by  hand  include  the  bucksaw,  for  saw- 
ing firewood,  the  carpenter's  crosscut  saw,  for  saw- 
ing across  the  grain  of  wood,  the  carpenter's  rip- 
saw, for  sawing  with  the  grain  of  wood,  and  the 
hack  saw,  for  sawing  metals  The  cylinder  or  drum 
saw  makes  a  r  ircular  cut ,  it  is  used  m  sue  h  work  a^ 
making  buttons  and  the  staves  of  barrels 
Sa watch  Mountains  (suwoch'),  high  range  of  the 
Rocky  Mts  ,  W  central  Colo  ,  extending  c  110  mi 
S  from  the  Eagle  river  to  the  vicinity  of  Saguaohe 
The  Arkansas  river  bounds  the  range  on  the  east, 
to  the  west  he  the  Elk  Mts  and  Went  Elk  Mts  The 
highest  summits  in  the  range  aie  Mt  Elbcit 
(14,431  ft  ),Mt  Massive  (14,418  ft  ),  and  Mt  Har- 
vard (14,399  ft  )  Other  noted  peaks  are  La  Plata 
(14,342  ft),  Holy  Cross  (13,986  ft),  and  Ouray 
(13,955  ft )  That  part  of  the  Sawatch  Mts  known 
as  the  Collegiate  Range  includes  Mt  Harvard,  Mt 
Princeton  (11,177  ft ),  and  Mt  Yale  (14,172  ft  ) 
sawfish,  aharkiiko  ray  fit>h  found  in  most  warm  seas 
It  enters  tho  lower  Mississippi  and  ascends  livers 
in  Africa  and  India  The  saw  foi  which  the  fish  is 
named  is  a  flat  extension  of  tho  upper  jaw,  some- 
times 6  ft  long  and  1  ft  wide,  edged  with  a  row  of 
strong,  toot  hi  ike  structures  The  true  teeth  are 
within  tho  small  mouth  Although  it  mav  some- 
times be  a  weapon  of  defense,  the  saw  is  used 
chiefly  to  secure  food  by  boarehmg  thiough  the  mud 
or  sand  for  small  animals,  by  slashing  at  schools  of 
smallei  fish,  and  by  cutting  pieces  from  larger  fish 
Tho  belief  that  it  attacks  whales  is  probablv  un- 
founded Some  species  reach  a  total  length  of  20  ft 
sawfly,  insect  of  the  order  H\  menoptera  whu  h  re- 
sembles a  wasp  Its  name  lefers  to  the  female's 
use  of  tho  ovipositor  to  saw  into  plant  tissues  to 
deposit  eggs  Some  species  produce  galls  The  lar- 
vae of  some  are  loaf  and  stem  minors,  others  feod 
on  the  surface  of  tho  foliage  Various  species  are 
destructive  to  larch,  spiuce,  broad-leaved  fruit  and 
shade  trees,  shrubs,  and  grasses 
Sawtooth  Mountains,  central  Idaho  Its  several 
towering  ranges  rise  to  forbidding  peaks,  such  as 
Ryan  Peak  (11,900  ft)  and  Castle  Peak  (11,840 
ft )  Mt  HYNDMAN  is  in  the  Pioneer  Mts  ,  some- 
times c  onsidered  part  of  the  Sawtooth  Mts 
Sawyer,  Charles,  1887-,  US  Secretarv  of  Com- 
merce (1948-),  b  Cincinnati,  LL  B  Uiuv  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 1911  He  was  a  Cincinnati  citv  councilor 
(1911-15),  lieutenant  governor  of  Ohio  (1933-34), 
and  Democratic  gubernatorial  candidate  (19}8) 
before  ho  served  (1944-45)  as  ambassador  to  Bel- 
gium and  Luxembourg  He  succeeded  W.  Averell 
Harriman  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  May,  1948 
Sax,  Charles  Joseph  («0iarl'  zhozcM'  sales'),  1791- 
1865,  Belgian  maker  of  niiihic  al  instruments,  who 
made  some  improvements  in  tho  clarinet  His  son, 
Antoine  Joseph  Sax  (fitwan'),  known  as  Adolphe 
Sax  (ad&lf),  1814-94,  was  a  highly  successful  in- 
strument maker  He  designed  the  saxhorn,  the 
saxophone,  and  the  saxotrornba  and  influenced  tho 
instrumentation  of  Frenc  h  bands  of  his  time 
Saxe,  John  Godfrey  (saks),  1816-87,  American  edi- 
tor and  author  of  humorous  verse,  b  Highgate,  Vt . 
grad  Middlebury  College,  1839  He  owned  and 
edited  (1856-60)  the  Burlington  Sentind  and  wrote 
for  the  Albany  Journal  His  verse  appeared  in  such 
leading  periodicals  as  Harper's  Magazine  and  was 
collected  in  several  volumes,  among  thorn  Clever 
Stones  of  Many  Nations  Rendered  \n  Rhyme  (1865) 
and  Leisure-Day  Rhymes  (1875)  Perhaps  his  best- 
remembered  poem  is  "The  Proud  Miss  McBnde  " 
Saxe,  Maurice,  comte  de  (mo-res'  kot'  du  saks'), 
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1696-1760,  marshal  of  France,  one  of  the  greatest 
ge'nerals  of  his  age  He  was  the  natural  son  of 
Augustus  II  of  Saxony  and  (  ountess  Maria  Aurora 
Komgsmark  When  very  joung  he  entered  the 
Saxon  army,  and  in  1720  he  went  into  French  serv- 
ice In  1726  he  obtained  leave  to  make  good  his 
claim  to  the  duchy  of  Courland,  but  in  1727  the 
attempt  failed  He  fought  under  the  duke  of  Ber- 
wick in  the  War  of  the  Polish  Succession  In  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  he  led  the  success- 
ful attac  k  on  Prague  (1741)  and  latei,  after  becom- 
ing (174  d)  marshal,  made  his  reputation  by  vie  to- 
nes at  1-ontenov  (1745)  and  Raucoux  (1746)  and 
the  capture  of  Maastricht  (1748)  In  recognition  of 
his  services  Louis  XV  gave  him  life  tenure  of  the 
castle  of  Chamlxmi  and  (1747)  the  title  of  marshal 
general  His  Mes  Ufivenes  (1757)  is  a  remaikable 
work  on  the  art  of  war  Of  a  handsome  physique, 
Maurice  de  Saxe  was  notorious  for  his  amorous  ex- 
ploits and  for  his  tragic  liaison  with  Adrienne 
LECOUVUEUR  Among  his  descendants  was  George 
Sand  L  H  Thornton  has  translated  (1944)  V/es 
Reveries  See  Thornton,  Campaigners  Grave  and 
Gay  (1925) 

Saxe-Altenburg  (saks'-al'tunburg),  Ger  Sachaen- 
Altenburg  (zak'sun-al'tunboork),  former  duch\ , 
Thunngia,  central  Germany  Altenburg  was  the 
capital  It  became  a  separate  due  hj.  early  in  the 
17th  cent  and  was  ruled  by  an  Ernestine  line  of  the 
house  of  Wettin  In  1672  it  passed  to  tho  dukes  of 
Saxe-Gotha,  but  from  1826  to  1918  jt  was  again  a 
separate  duchy  under  a  collateral  line  It  sided 
(1800)  with  Prussia  in  the  Austro-Pnissian  War 
In  1920  it  was  incorporated  into  Thunngra 

Saxe-Coburg  (saks'-koburg),  Ger  Sorhsen-Coburg 
(z-ik'sun-kcVboork),  former  duchy,  central  Ger- 
man>  A  possession  of  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the 
house  of  Wi  TTIN,  it  was  given  by  Ernest  the  Pious 
(d  1679)  of  SAXE-GOI-HA  to  his  son  Albert  On 
Albert's  death  (1099)  it  passed  to  his  younger 
brother,  John  Lrnest,  duke  of  Saxe-Saalfeld,  whose 
descendants  ruled  the  duchy  of  Coburg  until  1918 
and  the  due  hy  of  Saalfeld  until  1826  The  extmc  - 
turn  (1825)  of  the  related  line  of  Saxe-Gotha- Alten- 
burg resulted  in  a  general  redivrsron  of  the  Ernestine 
possessions  in  1826  The  duchy  of  Saalfeld  passed 
to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Memingon,  while  Ernest  III  of 
Saxe-Coburg  received  the  duchy  of  Gotha  and  as- 
sumed the  style  ERNEST  I,  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha  (-gcVthu)  Ernest  I's  brother  Leopold  be- 
came in  1H31  Leopold  I,  king  of  the  Belgians,  and 
his  \ounger  son  was  Prince  Albert,  consort  of 
Queen  Vic  torra  of  England  Thus  the  house  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  bee  arne  the  ruling  dynasty  of 
Belgium  and  of  England  (where  the  name  was 
changed  to  Windsor  in  the  hirst  World  War)  His 
elder  son,  Ernest  II,  sided  with  Prussia  in  the 
Austro-Prvissian  War  of  1R60  He  was  succeeded 
(1893)  by  Alfred,  cluko  of  Edinburgh,  a  son  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  tho  father  of  Queen  Marie  of 
Rumania  On  Alfred's  death  (1900)  the  duchs 
passed  to  his  nephew,  Charles  Edward,  who  abdi- 
cated in  1918  In  1920  Saxe-Gotha  wa.s  incorpo- 
rated into  Thunngia,  and  Saxe-Coburg  into  Bavaria 

Saxe-Eisenach   see  SAXE-WEIMAK 

Saxe-Gotha  (-go'thu),  Ger  Sach*cn-Gntha  (zuk'sun- 
g6'U),  former  duchy,  central  Germany  ,  sun  e  1920 
included  in  Thunngia  A  possession  of  tho  Lines- 
tine  branch  of  tho  house  of  Wt/nm,  it  passed  in  the 
16th  cent  to  the  dukes  of  Saxe- Weimar  After  the 
death  (1605)  of  Duke  John  of  Weimar,  his  terri- 
tories were  divided  among  his  heirs  Saxe-Gotha, 
along  with  Coburg,  Meimngen,  Saalfeld,  and  other 
territories,  wont  to  Ernest  the  Pious,  one  of  John's 
younger  sons,  who  also  inherited  Saxe-Altenburg 
m  1672  On  Ernest's  death  (1679),  the  succession 
was  divided  among  seven  sons,  the  eldest,  Frod- 
eriek  I,  received  Gotha  and  Saxe-Altenburg  which 
his  direct  descendants  continued  to  rule  until  the 
farlure  of  the  male  line  m  1825  Sixe-Gotli  i  wis 
awarded  in  182f.  to  Ernest  III  of  Saxo-(  ohurg  who 
became  Lrnest  I  of  SocE-Conimc,-G<ym\  Saxe- 
Altenburg  txjcame  a  beparatc  due  Ky  under  a  col- 
lateral hue 

Saxe-Meimngen,  Ger  Sachsin-Wnmnyen  (zak'sun- 
ml'ning-un),  former  duchy,  Thunngia,  c  entral  Ger- 
many The  capital  was  MMMM.hN  A  possession 
of  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the  house  of  Wtrrm,  it 
became  a  separate  dughy  in  the  17th  cent  under 
one  of  the  sons  of  Ernest  the  Pious  of  S  vxE-GoTMA 
In  the  dynastic  rearrangement  which  followed  the 
extinction  (1825)  of  the  male  line  of  Saxe-Gotha, 
the  duke  of  Save-Meminge-n  received  (1826)  Saxe- 
Saalfeld  from  the  duke  of  Stixe-Coburg  (who  ob- 
tained Gotha  instead)  and  Saxe-IIildburghaitsen 
(whose  duke  was  compensated  with  Saxe-  VI ten- 
burg)  Saxe-Meimngen  sided  (1866)  with  Austria 
in  the  Austro-Prussian  War  The  last  duke  abdi- 
cated in  1918,  and  in  1920  Saxe-Meimngen  was  in- 
corporated into  Thunngia. 

Saxe-Saalfeld   see  SAXF-COBURO. 

Saxe-Weimar,  Ger  Sachs  en-Weimar  (zak'srtn- 
vl'mar),  former  duchy,  Thunngia,  central  Ger- 
many It  remained  with  the  Ernestine  branch  of 
the  house  of  WKTTIN  after  the  redivision  of  the 
Wettin  lands  in  1547,  when  Elector  JOHN  FRED- 
ERICK I  of  Saxony  was  captured  at  the  battle  of 
Muhlbcrg.  John  Frederick  s  heirs  divided  the  Er- 
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nestine  lands  into  the  duchies  of  Weimar,  Gotha, 
Coburg,  Eisenach,  and  Altenburg  Duke  John  of 
Weimar,  who  died  in  1605,  left  several  eons,  one  of 
them  was  the  celebrated  Protestant  general,  BERN- 
HARD  OK  SAXE-WEIMAR,  in  the  Thirty  Years  War. 
The  cadet  lines  of  Coburg,  Gotha,  and  Eisenach 
having  failed  by  1640,  their  lands  passed  to  the  sons 
of  Duke  John  Ernest  the  Pious,  who  had  Gotha 
and  Coburg,  also  inherited  Altenburg  in  1672,  his 
possessions  were  again  divided  among  his  seven 
sons  (see  SAXB-GOTHA,  SAXE-COBUKO,  SAXE-MEI- 
NINOEN)  An  elder  brother  of  Ernest  the  Pious, 
William,  received  Weimar  and  Eisenach,  these 
duchies,  however,  were  again  separated  under  his 
heirs  until  the  failure  of  the  Eisenach  line  in  1741, 
when  its  territory  (including  Jena)  reverted  to 
Duke  Ernest  Augustus  I  of  Saxe- Weimar  Small  as 
it  was,  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisentch 
(-I'zunakh),  which  resulted  from  the  reunion  in 
1741,  was  the  most  important  of  the  Thurmgian 
principalities  It  gained  its  greatest  prosperity  and 
cultural  importance  under  Duke  CHARLES  AUGUS- 
TUS, the  patron  and  friend  of  Goethe,  who  made 
WEIMAR,  the  ducal  capital,  an  intellectual  center 
of  Europe  Charles  Augustus  sided  against  Napo- 
leon I  in  the  War  of  the  Third  Coalition,  but  was 
forced  in  1806  to  join  the  Confederation  of  the 
Khine  The  Congress  of  Vienna  raised  him  (1815) 
to  the  rank  of  grand  duke  Grand  Duke  Charles 
Alexander  sided  (1866)  with  Prussia  in  the  Austro- 
Prussian  War  His  grandson,  William  Ernest,  ab- 
dicated in  1918,  and  m  1920  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach 
was  incorporated  into  Thunngia 
saxhorn,  type  of  brass  wind  musical  instrument  de- 
signed c  1850  by  Adolphe  Sax  There  are  about 
seven  varieties  of  saxhorn,  the  nomenclature  of 
which  is  inconsistent  and  confusing  All  are  trans- 
posing instruments,  common] v  used  in  hands 
saxifrage  (aak'slfify),  or  rockfoil,  any  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  plants  of  the  genus  Saxifraga  or  of  similar 
and  related  genera,  noted  as  low,  rock-loving  or 
alpine,  spring-blooming  herbs  Commonly  the 
leaves  are  borne  in  a  tuft  or  rosette  at  the  base,  and 
the  flowers  in  a  cluster  on  a  flower  stalk  Many 
species  are  prised  for  rock  gardens  by  specialists 
but  are  not  yet  commonly  cultivated  in  America 
The  strawberry  geranium  (Saxtfraga  sarmentoea), 
called  also  mother-of-thousands  and  beefsteak  saxi- 
frage, is  a  species  cultivated  as  a  house  plant,  which, 
like  the  strawberry,  propagates  itself  by  runners 
The  early  saxifiage  (Saxtfraga,  or  Micranlhen,  vir- 
ginientie)  is  one  of  the  better-known  wild  saxifrages 
of  North  America  A  large  saxifrage  of  West  Coast 
stream  banks  (Samfraga  peltata  or  Peltiphullum 
peltatum)  is  called  umbrella  plant  In  the  old  doc- 
trine of  signatures,  saxifrages,  from  an  apparent 
ability  to  split  rocks  in  obtaining  a  footholcf,  were 
prescribed  for  calculous  formations  in  the  body 
See  Walter  Irving  and  R  A  Malby,  Saxifrage*  or 
Rockfotls  (1915) 

Saxo  Grammaticus  (sak'sd  gruma'tikus),  fl  1188- 
1201,  Danish  historian  in  the  service  of  Archbishop 
ABSALOM  At  Absalon's  suggestion  he  wrote  the 
Geeta  Danorum  (or  Hutona  Danica)  The  first  nine 
books  are  mostly  composed  of  oral  material  and 
legends  concerning  the  early  Danes,  including  the 
story  of  Hamlet  The  remaining  seven  books,  deal- 
ing more  nearly  with  contemporary  events,  are  a 
valuable  source  for  Danish  history  The  cognomen 
arammaticus  [learned]  was  probably  bestowed  on 
Saxo  after  his  death  An  English  translation  of  the 
first  nine  books  was  made  by  Oliver  Elton  (1894) 
Saxon*,  Germanic  people  who  are  first  known  to 
history  through  Ptolemy's  mention  of  them  in  the 
2d  cent  as  living  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Cimbnc 
peninsula,  probably  that  portion  now  included  in 
Schleswig  Holding  both  shores  of  the  Elbe  at  its 
mouth  and  some  of  the  islands  near  by,  they  grad- 
ually extended  their  territory  southward  to,  and 
then  across,  the  Weser  In  the  3d  and  4th  centuries 
they  were  active  in  raiding  expeditions  along  the 
coasts  of  the  North  sea  They  made  incursions 
into  Roman  dominions,  and  came  into  conflict  with 
the  Franks  In  the  5th  c  ent  they  had  settlements 
on  the  north  shore  of  Gaul  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Loire  This  strip  and  the  southeastei  n  coast  of 
Britain,  where  their  piratical  raids  were  feared  and 
guarded  against,  were  called  by  the  Romans  Mora 
Saxomca  [the  Saxon  shores]  As  the  Roman  occu- 
pation of  Britain  weakened,  the  Saxon  bands  not 
Only  increased  their  marauding  attacks  but  began 
to  settle  in  groups,  resisting  all  attempts  to  drive 
them  off,  until  by  the  end  of  the  6th  <  entury,  they 
and  their  neighbors  the  Angles  had  become  firmly 
established  in  the  island,  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  of  which  Wessex,  that 
of  the  West  Saxons,  proved  the  dominant  unit  (see 
ANGLO-SAXONS)  After  the  migration  to  Britain, 
the  Saxons  on  the  Continent  were  the  "Old  Saxons 
They  occupied  all  the  northwestern  part  of  Ger- 
many. Their  great  struggles  with  the  Franks  ended 
in  their  being  conquered  by  Charlemagne  before 
the  opening  of  the  9th  cent  and  forming  part  of  his 
empire  By  this  conquest  they  were  changed  from 
a  heathen  to  a  Christian  people  In  the  division  of 
the  empire  by  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  (843) ,  the  lands 
of  the  Saxons  were  included  in  the  section  which 
made  the  beginning  of  modern  Germany. 
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Saxony  (sak'iune),  Ger.  Sachsen  (aak'sun).  The 
geographic  concept  of  Saxony  has  undergone  great 
shifts  and  has  acquired  many  meanings  in  the  past 
15  centuries    The  land  of  the  Saxons  (see  separate 
article),  Saxony  was  in  Prankish  times  roughly  the 
area  m  NW  Germany  between  the  Elbe  and  Erns 
rivers ;  it  also  included  part  of  S  Jutland    This  area 
corresponds  in  part  to  the  state  of  LOWKR  SAXONY, 
created  after  the  Second  World  War    After  Charle- 
magne's conquest  (8th  cent  )  of  the  Saxons,  their 
land  was  incorporated  into  the  Carolmgian  empire, 
and  late  in  the  9th  cent  the  first  duchy  of  Saxony, 
one  of  the  German  stem  duchies,  was  created 
Comprising  the  three  main  divisions  of  Westpha- 
lia, Angria,  and  Eastphalia,  it  occupied  nearly  all 
the  territory  between  the  Elbe  and  Saale  rivers  on 
the  east  and  the  Rhine  on  the  west,  it  bordered  on 
Francoma  and  Thunngia  in  the  south,  and  it  in- 
cluded   Holstem   in   the  north      Duke   Henry  I 
(Henrv  the  Fowler)  of  Saxony  was  elected  German 
king  in  919,  and  his  son,  Emperor  Otto  I,  estab- 
lished the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  he  and  his 
descendants  ruled  until  the  death  (1024)  of  Henry 
II     Shortly  before  his  imperial  coronation,  Otto  I 
bestowed   (960)   Saxony  on  Hermann  Bilking  (d 
973),  a  Saxon  nobleman,  whose  descendants  held 
the  duchy  until  the  extim  tion  of  the  male  line  in 
1106     Lothair  of  Supphnburg  was  invested  with 
the  vacant  dvuhy  and  upon  becoming  emperor  as 
LOTHAIH  II  bestowed  it  on  his  Guelphic  son-in- 
law,  HENRY  THE  PROUD,  who  was  already  duke  of 
Bavaria    Emperor  Conrad  III  deprived  Henry  of 
Saxony,  which  he  gave   (1138)   to  ALBERT  THE 
BEAR  of  Brandenburg,  but  m  1 142  the  duchy  was 
restored  to  Henr>  the  Proud's  son,  H^NRY  THK 
LION    The  struggle  l>etween  Herirj  the  Lion  and 
Emperor  Frederick  I  ended  with  Henry's  loss  of 
all  his  fiefs  in  1180     The  stem  duchy  was  broken 
up  into  numerous  fiefs     The  Guelphic  heirs  of 
Henry  the  Lion  retained  only  their  allodial  lands — 
the  duchy  of  BRUNSWICK,  from  which  emerged  the 
duchies  of  Brunswick-Wolffenbftttel  and  of  Bruns- 
wick-Luneburg  (the  later  kingdom  of  Hanover) 
Vast  territories  passed  under  the  rule  of  ecclesiastic 
princes — notably  the  archbishops  of  Bremen,  of 
Magdeburg,   and   of  Cologne   (who  received  the 
duchy  of  Westphalia)  and  the  bishops  of  Mttnster, 
of  Osnabrtick,  of  Paderborn,  of  Mmden,  of  Hal- 
berstadt,    and    of   Hildesheim     The  counties  of 
Holntem,  Oldenburg,  and  Lippe  also  became  im- 
mediate fiefs  of  the  empire     The  ducal  title  of 
Saxony  went  to  Bernard  of  Anhalt,  a  younger  son 
of  Albert  the  Bear  of  Brandenburg  and  founder  of 
the  Ascaman  line  of  Saxon  dukes    Besides  Anhalt, 
Bernard  received   LAUENBURO   and   the  country 
around  WITTENBERG,  on  the  Elbe     These  widely 
separate  territories  continued   after   1260  under 
separate  branches  of  the  As<  anians  as  Saxe-Lauen- 
burg  and  Saxe-Wittenberg     The  Golden  Bull  of 
1356  raised  the  duke  of  8axe-Wittenborg  to  the 
permanent  rank  of  elector    Electoral  Saxony,  as  his 
territory  was  called,  was  a  relatively  small  area, 
and  it  lay  outside  the  original  stem  duchy,  being 
a  part  of  the  eastern  march  of  Saxony,  whi<  h  was 
conquered  from  its  Slavic  population  in  the  13th 
cent     To  the  south  of  Electoral  Saxony  extended 
the  margraviate  of  Meissen,  ruled  by  the  increas- 
ingly powerful  house  of  WETTIN     The  margraves 
of  Meissen  acquired  (Uth-14th  cent)  the  larger 
parts  of  THURINCIIA  and  of  Lower  LUSATIA  and  the 
intervening   territories,    and   in    1423   Margrave 
Frederick  the  Warlike  received  Electoral  Saxony 
as  well  and  became  (1425)  Elector  FREDERICK  I 
Thus  from  NW  Germany,  Saxony  had  shifted  to 
E  contra!  and  E  Germany     In  1485  the  Wettm 
lands  were  partitioned  between  two  sons  of  Elector 
Frederick  II    Ernest,   founder  of  the  Ernestine 
branch  of  Wettm,  received  Electoral  Saxon  v  with 
Wittenberg  and  most  of  the  Thurmgian  lands  Al- 
bert, founder  of  the  Albertme  branch,  received  ducal 
rank  and  the  Meissen  territories,  including  Dresden 
and  Leipzig    Elector  Ernest  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  FREDERICK  III,  who  prote<  ted  Luther  and  en- 
couraged the  Reformation,  as  did  his  brother  and 
successor,  John  (reigned  1625-32),  and  John's  son 
JOHN  FREDERICK  I     One  of  the  leaders  of  the 
SCHMALKALDIC  LEAGUE,  John  Frederick  was  de- 
prived of  the  electorate  by  Emperor  Charles  V 
after  the  battle  of  Mtihlberg  (1647)    Duke  MAU- 
RICE of  Saxony,  a  grandson  of  Albert,  received  the 
electoral  title,  which  remained  m  the  Albertme 
branch  until  the  dissolution  (1806)  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  The  Ernestine  branch  retained 
after  1547  only  the  Thurmgian  duchies,   which 
were  split  among  its  various  lines  (see  SAXE-ALTEN- 
BURG,   SAXE-COBUHG,   SAXB-GOTHA,   SAXE-MEI- 
NINGEN,  SAXE-WEIMAR)    Although  Maurice  had 
helped  Charles  V  in  conquering  the  Schmalkaldic 
League,  he  soon  turned  against  the  emperor  and 
made  Lutheranism  the  religion  in  his  domains 
Despite  his  Protestant  sympathies,  Elector  John 
George  I  (reigned  1611-56)  sided  with  the  emperor 
during  the  first  part  of  the  Thirty  Years  War;  in 
1631,   however,   he  joined   in  an  alliance   with 
Gustavus  II  of  Sweden;  in  1635,  at  the  Pence  of 
Prague,  he  made  peace  with  the  emperor  and 
obtained  both  Upper  and  Lower  Luaatia.    Hie 


failure  to  reach  an  understanding  with  Sweden  led 
to  the  resumption  of  war  in  the  same  year,  with  the 
Saxons  taking  the  field  against  Sweden  and  on  the 
imperial  aide.  Electoral  Saxony  was  occupied  by 
Swedish  troops  and  thoroughly  devastated,  until  in 
1645  John  George  made  a  truce  with  Sweden.  At 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  he  emerged— 
despite  his  military  reverses  and  despite,  or  pos- 
sibly because  of,  his  frequent  shifts  of  allegiance — 
as  one  of  the  two  most  powerful  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany,  the  other  being  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg The  old  rivalry  between  Saxony  and  Bran- 
denburg (after  1701  the  kingdom  of  Prussia)  was 
a  decisive  factor  m  later  Saxon  history,  as  was  the 
election  (1697)  of  AUGUSTUS  II  (who  was  Frederick 
Augustus  I  as  elector  of  Saxony)  as  king  of  Poland 
In  the  NORTHERN  WAR  (1700-1721)  Augustus  lost 
and  regained  the  Polish  throne  His  son  and  suc- 
cessor m  Saxony  and  Poland,  AUGUSTUS  III,  re- 
tained the  Polish  crown  in  the  War  of  the  POLISH 
SUCCESSION  (1733-35)  In  the  War  of  the  AUSTRIAN 
SUCCESSION,  Saxony  adhered  to  its  by  now  tradi- 
tional wavering  policy,  changing  sides  m  the  mid- 
dle of  the  conflict  It  lost  no  territory  at  the  Treaty 
of  Dresden  (1745),  but  paid  a  heavy  indemnity  to 
Frederick  II  of  Prussia,  who  m  1756  opened  the 
Seven  Years  War  by  invading  Saxony  once  more 
At  the  Treaty  of  Hubertusburg  (1763)  Saxony  was 
restored  to  its  pre-war  boundaries  Its  prestige 
was  much  diminished  The  death  (1763)  of  Augus- 
tus III  ended  the  union  with  Poland,  where 
Stanislaus  II  became  king  Saxon  rule  m  POLAND 
marked  a  period  of  decay  During  that  period  the 
electors  had  reverted  to  Roman  Catholicism,  but 
Saxony  remained  staunchly  Lutheran  Augustus 
II  and  Augustus  III  were  lavish  patrons  of  art  and 
learning  and  greatly  beautified  their  capital, 
DRESDEN  The  universities  of  Wittenberg  and 
Leipzig  had  long  been  leading  intellectual  centers, 
and  18th-centur>  Leipzig  led  in  the  rise  of  German 
literature  and  music,  which  reached  its  first  peak 
in  J  S  Bach  Thus,  from  the  cultural  point  of 
view,  Saxonv  reached  its  flower  in  the  18th  cent 
Saxony  sided  with  France  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
and  m  1806  its  elector  was  rained  to  royal  rank, 
becoming  King  FREDERICK  AUCJUSTUB  I  His 
failure  to  follow  his  predecessor's  policy  and  to 
change  sides  in  time  cost  him  (1815)  about  half  hiu 
kingdom  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  The  kingdom 
of  Saxony  lost  Lower  Lusatia,  part  of  Upper  Lusa- 
tia,  and  all  its  northern  territory  including  Witten- 
berg, Torgau,  and  Merseburg  to  Prussia  Its 
principal  remaining  cities  were  Dresden,  Leipzig, 
Chemnitz,  and  Plauen  Saxony  sided  (1866)  with 
Austria  in  the  AUSTRO-PRUSSIAN  WAR,  was  de- 
feated, and  was  forcefl  to  join  the  North  German 
Confederation  trom  1871  until  the  abdication 
(1918)  of  Frederick  Augustus  III,  it  was  a  member 
state  of  the  German  Empire  Meanwhile  the 
larger  part  of  the  territories  ceded  in  1815  wore 
incorporated  with  several  other  Prussian  distru  tn 
into  the  PrusHian  province  of  Saxony  (9,853  aq  mi  , 
1939  pop  3,616,635),  with  Magdeburg  its  capital 
This  was  united  after  1945  with  Anhalt  to  form 
the  Russian-occupied  state  of  Haxony-Anhalt  (sec 
separate  article)  The  former  kingdom  of  Saxony 
formed  after  the  revolution  of  1918  the  itate 
of  Saxony  (6,561  sq  mi  ,  1946  pop  5,558,566), 
with  Dresden  its  capital  The  RIESENOEBIROE,  in 
the  south,  forms  its  border  with  Czechoslovakia 
In  the  19th  and  20th  cent  Saxony  became  one  of 
the  most  industrialized  German  states,  with  the 
textile  industry  taking  the  first  place  CHEMNITZ 
became  its  mam  industrial,  and  LEIPZIG  its  main 
commercial  center  After  the  Second  World  War 
the  state  of  Saxony  was  reconstituted  under  Rus- 
sian occupation,  it  lost  a  small  district  E  of  the 
Lusatian  Neisse,  which  came  (1945)  under  Polish 
administration,  but  it  gained  a  part  of  former 
Silesia  W  of  the  Neisse 

Saxony-Anhalt  (s&k'sune-an'halt),  Ger  Sacftsen- 
Anhalt  (zak'sun-an'hftlt),  state  (9,525  sq  mi  ,  pop 
4,160,539),  formed  in  1946,  in  the  Russian  zone  of 
occupation  in  E  Germany  Magdeburg  is  the  capi- 
tal Consisting,  roughly,  of  the  former  state  of 
ANHALT  and  of  the  former  Prussian  province  of 
Saxony,  the  state  is  mountainous  and  hilly  in  the 
south,  where  it  includes  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
HAHZ  mts.  The  section  N  of  Magdeburg  is  part 
of  the  North  German  plain  and  is  largely  agricul- 


tural, with  sugar  beets  the  mam  crop  The  country 
is  rich  in  minerals  There  are  important  potash 
mines  at  Stassfurt,  coal  mines  at  Halle,  iron  mines 
in  the  HarsB.  and  copper  mines  at  Mansfeld  and 
Eisleben  The  chief  industrial  products  include 
sugar,  metal  goods,  and  chemicals  Among  the 
chief  cities  are  Magdeburg,  Halle,  and  Halber- 
stadt,  and  there  are  the  historic  towns  of  Witten- 
berg, Merseburg,  and  Eisleben  (all  in  the  former 
Saxony  prov.  of  Prussia),  and  Dessau  in  Anhalt 
The  towns  and  districts  of  Erfurt,  Langensalza, 
and  Mllhlhausen,  in  the  former  Saxony  prov.  of 
Prussia,  were  incorporated  with  Thunngia  after 
1945.  Though  it  possesses  little  historic  unity, 
Saxony- Anhalt  has  considerable  economic  cohesion 
iftkophone,  hybrid  musical  instrument  invented  in 
1840  by  Adolphe  Sax.  While  a  member  of  the  clan- 
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net  family,  it  has  a  conical  bore  like  the  oboe  and  is 
made  of  metal,  resembling  the  brass  instruments 
By  1846  there  was  a  family  of  14  saxophones,  those 
in  F  and  C  intended  for  orchestral  use,  those  in  E 
flat  and  B  flat  for  military  bands  The  latter  are 
most  common  today.  The  saxophone  has  a  power- 
ful tone,  suggesting  at  times  the  clarinet  and  oc- 
casionally the  cello  Its  serious  solo  literature  is 
small,  but  it  is  often  a  member  of  jazz  ensembles, 
particularly  in  "sweet"  orchestras,  such  as  that  of 
Guv  Lombardo.  All  saxophones  except  those  in  C 
are  transposing  instruments 

Stxton,  borough  (pop  1,152),  S  Pa  ,  SE  of  Altoona, 
me  1867  Fisher's  Summit  Memorial  commemo- 
rates an  Indian  attack  on  rangers  of  Capt  William 
Phillips  in  1780 

Say,  Jean  Baptiste  (zhft'  batest'  sa'),  1767-1832, 
French  e<  onotmst.  In  A  Treatise  on  Political  Econ- 
omy (1803,  Eng  ti  from  the  4th  ed  ,  1821)  he 
effectively  reorganized  and  popularized  the  theo- 
ries of  Adam  Smith  Say  also  developed  a  noted 
theory  of  markets  and  the  concept  of  the  entrepre- 
neur Hie  works  include  Court  complet  d'economie 
politujue  pratique  (6  vols  ,  1828-29)  See  study  by 
Ernest  Teilhac  (1927,  in  French)  His  grandson 
was  Leon  Say  (I&5'),  1826-96,  statesman  and  econ- 
omist. As  minister  of  finance  under  several  govern- 
ments he  accomplished  the  payment  of  war  debts 
to  Germany  ahead  of  schedule  He  edited  and 
wrote  several  works  on  finance 

Say,  Thomas  (sa),  1787-1834,  American  naturalist, 
b  Philadelphia  He  went  to  Georgia  and  Florida 
on  a  collecting  expedition  in  1818  and  afterwards 
accompanied  as  naturalist  the  expeditions  of 
Stephen  H  Long  to  the  Rocky  Mts  and  up  the 
Mississippi  and  Minnesota  rivers,  gathering  speci- 
mens of  insects  and  mollusks  Among  his  works  are 
American  Entomology  (1824-28)  and  American 
Concholoffv  (1830-34)  In  1825  ho  moved  to  New 
Harmony,  Ind  ,  where  he  became  a  member  of 
Robert  Owen's  colony  See  biography  by  H  B. 
Weiss  and  G  M  Ziegler  (1931) 

Sayabec,  Quo    see  SAINDON 

Sayan  Mountains  (suyan'),  central  Asia,  chiefly  in 
the  RSFSR,  in  S  Siberia  The  Eastern  Sayan  Mts  , 
rising  to  11,453  ft,  extend  SE  from  the  Yenesei 
river  and  form  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  RSFSR 
and  the  Mongolian  People's  Republic  The  West- 
ern Sayan  Mts  ,  rising  to  9,180  ft  ,  extend  NE  from 
the  Altai  ami  border  Tuva  Autonomous  Oblast 
The  Sayan  Mts  yield  gold,  silver,  lead,  graphite, 
coal,  and  lumber 

Saybrook,  town  (pop  2,332),  S  Conn  ,  on  the  Con- 
nettuut  above  Essex,  settled  1636  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Old  Saybrook  under  a  patent  issued  to 
Lord  Sa>e  and  Sele  and  Lord  Brooke  (hence  the 
name)  Saybrook  colony  was  sold  to  Connecticut 
in  1644,  the  present  town  was  incorporated  in  1899 
It  includes  the  village  Deep  River  and  is  often 
( allod  Deep  River,  distinguishing  it  from  Old  Say- 
brook  town,  which  lies  south  Gliders  are  made 

Saybrook  Platform'  see  CAMBRIDGE  PLATFORM 

Sayce,  Archibald  Henry  (sfts),  1845-1933,  English 
philologist,  grad  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  1869 
lrom  1891  to  1915  he  was  professor  of  Assyriology 
at  Oxford  Among  his  many  works  are  An  Assyr- 
lan  Giammar  for  Comparative  Purposes  (1872), 
The  Principles  of  Comparative.  Philology  (1874,  3d 
ed  ,  1885),  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language 
(1880,  4th  ed  ,  1900),  The  Races  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (1891),  and  The  Early  History  of  the  Hebrews 
(1897,  2d  ed  ,  1899)  See  his  reminiscences 
(1923). 

Stye  and  Sele,  William  Fiennes,  1st  Viscount  (flnz, 
aS'tmsPl),  1582-1662,  English  statesman  and  pro- 
moter of  colonization  in  America  He  was  a  Puritan 
in  religious  s\  mpathy  and  a  leader  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  every  measure  against  the  king,  as  sue  h  he 
opposed  the  1st  duke  of  Buckingham  and  supported 
the  Petition  of  Right  (1628)  From  1630,  Vis(  ount 
Saye,  with  Baron  Brooke  (Robert  Grcville),  John 
Pym,  and  other  Puritan  lords  and  gentlemen  en- 
tered into  several  colonization  schemes  The  first 
of  these  was  in  Providence  Island  (Old  Providence 
Island  in  the  Caribbean  off  the  Central  American 
coast,  now  belonging  to  Colombia)  The  second 
was  at  Saybrook  (named  for  the  two  lords),  Conn  , 
settled  in  1685  on  the  strength  of  a  deed  obtained 
from  the  2d  earl  of  Warwick  John  Wmthrop  the 
younger  was  their  governor  at  Saybrook  In  1633 
they  bought  a  plantation  at  Cocheco  (now  Dover, 
N  H  )  The  lords  planned  to  settle  in  New  England, 
but  their  plan  of  establishing  an  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy in  the  colonies  met  with  definite  disfavor 
in  Now  England,  and  after  a  few  years  they  lost 
interest  in  the  settlements.  In  1641  they  eold 
the  Dover  establishment  to  Massachusetts  and 
three  years  later  they  sold  Saybrook  to  Connecti- 
cut In  1641  Providence  Island  was  taken  by  the 
Spanish  In  the  Puritan  Revolution,  Viscount 
Saye  continued  his  alliance  with  the  rebels  although 
he  did  not  desire  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy. 
When  the  division  with  the  Presbyterians  arose, 
he  maintained  a  position  as  an  Independent. 
"Old  Subtlety,"  as  he  WM  called,  was  a  leader  in 
the  move  for  peace  resulting  in  the  short-lived 
Treaty  of  Newport.  He  retired  after  the  king/a 
execution. 
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Sayers,  Dorothy  Leigh  (garz),  1893-,  English  writer, 
grad  Somervflle  College,  Oxford,  1015  Her  mar- 
ried name  is  Fleming.  Taking  first  honors  in 
medieval  literature,  she  was  one  of  the  first  women 
to  receive  an  Oxford  degree  For  a  time  she  worked 
as  a  copy  writer  in  a  London  advertising  agency — 
the  setting  for  her  Murder  Must  Advertise  (1933) 
Her  first  detective  novel  was  Whose  Bodyf  (1923), 
in  which  appeared  her  young  nobleman-detective, 
Lord  Peter  Wimsev,  he  reappeared  in  over  a  dozen 
novels  between  1926  and  1939,  im  ludmg  The  Nine 
Tailors  (1934)  and  Oaudy  Night  (1935),  with  a 
Somerville  College  setting  liegin  Here,  a  state- 
ment of  faith,  came  out  in  1941,  Creed  or  Chaosf  in 
1949  She  has  made  a  translation  (1949)  of  the 
first  part  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy 

Sayre,  Francis  Bowes  (sar),  1885-,  American  states- 
man, b  South  Bethlehem,  Pa  A  graduate  of 
Williams  College  (1909)  and  of  Harvard  Law 
School  (1912),  he  later  taught  at  both  schools  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Woodrow  Wilson  As  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  ( 1933-39),  he  had  charge 
of  reciprocal-trade  agreements  He  then  served 
(1939-42)  as  U  S  high  commissioner  to  the  Philip- 
pines In  the  Second  World  War  he  escaped  from 
Corregidor  in  Fob  ,  1942,  and  was  appointed  (1943) 
to  assist  the  Secretary  of  State  *n  foreign  relief  He 
headed  UNRRA  missions  after  1945  to  many 
countries  throughout  the  world  and  was  appointed 
(1947)  US  representative  on  the  United  Nations 
Trusteeship  Council  Sayre  wrote  several  books 
on  law 

Sayre,  Lewis  Albert,  1820-1900,  Ameru  an  surgeon, 
b  Bottle  Hill  (now  Madison),  N  J  ,  M  D  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  1842  One  of  the  first 
in  his  field,  a  professor  of  orthopedic  surgery  (at 
Bellevuo  Hospital  Medical  College,  from  1862),  ho 
devised  valuable  new  methods  in  surgery  as  well  as 
in  other  branches  of  medicine  His  son,  Reginald 
Hall  Sayre,  1869-1929,  M  D  Bellevue,  1884, 
taught  at  Bellevue  from  1885 

Sayre  1  City  (pop  3,037),  co  seat  of  Beckham  co  , 
W  Okla  ,  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Red  River, 
settled  1901,  me  as  a  town  1903,  as  a  city  1910 
There  are  gas  fields,  oil  refineries,  and  a  carbon- 
black  plant,  the  uty  is  also  a  broomcorn  market 
2  Borough  (pop  7,569),  NE  Pa  ,  NW  of  Towanda, 
laid  out  1871,  me  1891  It  is  a  railroad  center  and 
manufai  tures  railroad  equipment 

Sayreville,  borough  (pop  8,186),  E  NJ,  on  the 
Raritan  between  New  Brunswick  and  South  Am- 
boy ,  me  1919  Brn  k  and  chemicals  are  made  here 

Sayville,  unnu orporated  village  (pop  4,183),  on  S 
Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  on  Great  South  Bay  It  is 
a  resort  and  yachting  center  and  is  noted  for  its 
blue-point  oysters  and  flowers 

Sazonov,  Sergei  Dmitreyevich  (slrga'  dume'tr6u- 
vlch  susA'nuf).  1861-1927,  Russian  statesman  As 
minister  of  foreign  affaire  (1910-16)  he  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  crisis  that  led  to  the  First  World 
War  It  was  probably  largely  because  of  Sazonov's 
pressure  that  Russia  mobilized  (July  29,  1914)  its 
armed  forces,  a  gesture  which  hastened  the  catas- 
trophe In  the  Russian  civil  war  (1917-20)  Sazo- 
nov was  mmifeter  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  Kolchak 
government  See  his  memoirs,  published  in  Eng- 
lish as  Fateful  Years  (1928)  See  also  S  B  Fay,  The 
Origins  of  the  World  War  (1928) 

Sb  [Latin  stibium],  chemical  symbol  of  the  clement 

ANTIMONY 

Sc,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  SCANDIUM. 

scab   see  MANOR 

scabies  (ska'be-ez,  ska'boz)  or  itch,  contagious 
disease  caused  by  penetration  of  the  skin  by  a  mite 
(Sarcoples  scabiei)  It  occurs  OH  hands  and  wrists, 
in  the  armpit  and  groin,  and  around  the  anus 
There  are  holes  where  the  mites  enter  and  blisters 
and  redness  of  the  skin  Scratching  because  of  the 
intense  itching  may  result  in  infection  with  bac- 
teria Scabies  is  contracted  from  towels  or  bed 
linen  or  by  direct  contact  with  a  case  To  kill  the 
mite  it  is  necessary  to  scrub  with  hot  water  and 
soap  and  then  rub  in  a  sulphur  ointment  twice  a 
day  for  three  days,  again  taking  a  hot  bath 
Clothing  and  sheets  should  be  boiled  to  prevent 
reinfection  A  method  more  recently  found  effec- 
tive consists  of  the  application  of  an  emulsion  of 
benzyl  benzoate  to  the  body  (not  to  the  head)  after 
a  hot  bath 

acabiosa  (skabeo'su)  or  scabious  (ska'bfins),  any 
plant  of  the  genus  Scabiosa,  annual  or  perennial 
garden  flowers  native  to  the  Old  World  Scabiosas 
have  lacy  round-  or  flat-topped  heads  of  small 
flowers,  for  which  they  are  often  called  pincushion 
flower  The  plant  ia  sometimes  called  mourning 
bride,  particularly  the  purple-flowered  sweet  scabi- 
osa,  this  species,  the  most  commonly  cultivated, 
has  flowers  also  of  various  other  colors  Scabiosaa 
were  once  used  as  a  remedy  for  scabies 

Sctevola  (Cams  Mucius  Scaevola)  (se'vdlu,  -vulu), 
6th  cent  ?  B  C  ,  quasi-historical  Roman  hero  He 
tned  to  murder  Lars  Poraena,  who  was  besieging 
the  city,  and  was  condemned  to  be  burned  at  the 
stake  When  Scaevola  put  his  right  hand  into  the 
blaze  and  held  it  there,  Porsena  was  so  impressed 
he  liberated  him  Scaevola's  warning  that  many 
Romans  would  follow  hu  example  persuaded  Por- 
sena to  raise  the  siege. 


SCALE 

Scaevola  (Qumtus  Mucius  Scaevola),  d.  82  B  C , 
Roman  jurist  He  was  tribune  of  the  people  (106 
B  C  )  and  consul  (95  B  C  )  He  was  consul  with  L 
Licmius  CHASSUS  and  collaborated  with  him  in  the 
law  ordaining  a  purge  of  the  rolls  of  citizenship 
The  wholesale  disfranchisement  of  allies  under  this 
law  brought  on  the  Social  War  Ho  was  proconsu- 
lar governor  of  Asia,  where  the  people  esteemed  him 
highly  Later  he  was  elected  pontifex  maximus, 
but  his  sacred  inviolability  did  not  prevent  his 
murder  at  the  very  hearth  of  Vesta  in  the  proscrip- 
tion of  MARIAS  He  made  a  systematic  compila- 
tion of  the  civil  law 

Scafell  (sko'fgl')  or  Scaw  Fell,  mountain  group, 
Cumberland,  England,  in  the  Lake  District,  be- 
tween Wastwator  and  the  Esk  river  It  includes  the 
peaks  Scafell  (3,162  ft),  Scafell  Pike  (3,210  ft; 
maximum  altitude  of  England),  Great  End  (2,984 
ft),  and  Lingmell  (2,049  ft)  The  region  is  a 
tourist  resort 

Scala.  Can  Francesco  della  (kan' francha'sko  d£l'la 
ska'lil),  or  Can  Grande  della  Scala  (kang-gran'da), 
1291-1329,  lord  of  Verona,  the  greatest  member  of 
the  Ghibellme  family  that  ruled  Verona  from  1277 
to  1387  Can  Grande  was  made  imperial  vicar  by 
Emperor  Henry  VII  and  participated  in  all  the 
struggles  against  the  Guelphs,  extending  his  terri- 
tories to  include  Vicenza,  Padua,  Feltre,  Belluno, 
and  Treviso  His  was  one  of  the  important  states 
of  N  Italy  A  great  patron  of  the  arts  and  letters, 
he  was  a  protector  of  Dante,  who  mentioned  him 
in  the  Paradiso  The  tombs  of  the  Delia  Scala  (or 
Scahgen)  famdy  are  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
Verona 

scalawags  (ska'luwagz),  opprobrious  epithet  used  in 
the  South  after  the  Civil  War  to  describe  native 
white  Southerners  who  joined  the  Republican 
party  and  aided  in  carrying  out  the  congressional 
RECONSTRUCTION  program  The  scalawags  and 
their  Republican  allies  who  came  from  the  North, 
the  CARPETBAGGERS,  were  notoriously  corrupt. 

scaldic  poetry   see  OLD  NORSE  LITERATURE 

scalds   see  BURNS  AND  SCALDS 

scale,  in  cartography,  the  ratio  between  distances  on 
the  map  and  distant  es  on  the  earth's  surface  It 
may  be  expressed  in  three  waj  s  numerically  as  a 
ratio  or  a  fraction,  eg,  1  63,360  or  ss-fe,  ver- 
bally, e  g  ,  "one  mi  h  to  one  mile"  (not  "one  inch 
equals  one  mile"),  and  graphically,  by  recording 
mileage  on  a  graduated  line  This  last  scale  has  the 
advantage  of  remaining  true  even  if  the  size  of  the 
map  has  been  changed  by  photographic  processes. 
The  more  closely  the  size  of  features  on  the  map  ap- 
proaches their  actual  size  on  the  earth's  surface, 
the  larger  is  the  scale  of  the  map  A  large-scale 
map,  therefore,  shows  moie  detail  than  does  a 
small-scale  map 

scale,  in  music,  any  series  of  tones  arranged  in 
rising  or  falling  order  of  pitches  Scales  serve  to 
classify  and  catalogue  the  tonal  material  used  in 
composition  The  chromatic  scale,  represented  by 
all  the  notes  of  the  piano  keyboard,  contains  all  the 
tonal  material  of  Western  music  This  scale,  by 
means  of  EQU\L  TEMPERAMENT,  comprises  12  equal 
semitones  and  is  therefore  without  MODE  The  dia- 
tonic scale,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  means  of 
the  white  keys  of  the  piano,  contains  both  whole 
tones  and  semitones,  seven  basic  modes  are  possible 
in  this  scale  Two  of  these,  the  major  and  minor, 
assumed  in  the  17th  and  18th  cent  a  dominant 
position  in  Western  music  not  challenged  until  the 
end  of  the  19th  cent  Although  the  diatonic  scale 
is  basu  ally  heptatonu  ,  music  which  is  in  a  major  or 
minor  TONALITY  generally  employs  the  remaining 
five  tones  of  the  chromatic  scale  as  auxiliary  or  or- 
|namental  tones  Music  which  employs  them  freely 
is  said  to  be  higltly  chromatic,  while  music  which 
employs  them  sparingly  is  said  to  be  diatonic  Each 
note  in  the  diatonic  scale  is  thought  of  as  derived 
from  the  series  of  harmonics  (see  HARMONIC),  with 
the  keynote  as  fundamental  The  closeness  of  re- 
lationship between  any  tone  and  the  keynote  is 
determined  by  the  closeness  of  that  tone  to  the 
fundamental  in  the  harmonic  series  This  degree 
of  organization  only  came  as  a  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  HARMONY,  an  element  possessed  only  by 
Western  music,  and  no  purely  melodic  system  has 
so  highly  organized  a  scale  The  pentatomc  scale 
(the  black  keys  of  the  piano  illustrate  one  form) 
has  long  been  thought  of  as  having  an  Oriental 
character  because  of  the  prevalence  of  pentatomo 
scales  in  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Javanese  music 
Joseph  Yasser  presents  the  theory  (in  A  Theoni  of 
Evolving  Tonality,  19J2)  that  as  a  musical  system 
becomes  more  highly  developed  the  intervals  of  its 
scale  become  smaller  and  the  number  of  tones  em- 
ployed becomes  greater  Pentatomc  systems  fre- 
quently employ  two  additional  tones  as  auxiliary 
tones  As  the  use  of  these  tones  increases,  they  be- 
come part  of  the  basic  tones  of  the  scale,  and  a  hep- 
tatonic  system  results  By  the  early  20th  cent,  the 
use  of  the  five  remaining  tones  had  become  so  ex- 
tensive that  the  feeling  of  tonality  within  a  hepta- 
tomc  system  had  begun  to  break  down  According 
to  Yasser's  theory  the  12-tone  system  of  Arnold 
Schdnborg  (see  ATONALITY)  was  an  attempt  at  the 
next  logical  step  in  the  tonal  evolution — the  ab-1 
aorption  of  the  five  auxiliary  tones  into  the  basioj 
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tonal  material  of  the  scale  The  most  highly  de- 
veloped scales  known  belong  to  ARABIAN  MUSIC  and 
HINDU  MUSIC  The  earliest  intelligible  records  of 
these  scales  show  them  already  highly  developed, 
so  nothing  of  the  evolution  of  these  scales  is  known, 
and  little  of  the  application  The  whole-tone  scale, 
which  divides  the  octave  into  six  equal  whole  tones 
(C,  D,  E,  F  sharp,  G  sharp,  A  sharp,  on  the  piano), 
was  employed  to  a  small  extent  by  Rebikov  and  to 
a  greater  extent  by  Debussy  It  gives  a  feeling  of 
vagueness  which  made  it  adaptable  to  impression- 
ism, but  its  possibilities  scorn  to  have  been  ex- 
hausted in  Debussy's  works  See  C  H  H  Parry, 
The  Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music  (1930) 
scale,  in  weights  and  measures  see  Bc'ALts 
scale,  in  zoology,  an  outgrowth,  cither  bony  or 
horny,  of  the  skin  of  an  animal  Tho  scales  char- 
acteristic of  fish  are  of  the  bony  typo  The  teeth  of 
vertebrates — from  fish  to  man — are  said  to  havo 
evolved  from  the  placoid  scales  such  OH  those  m  the 
skin  of  sharks,  scales  having  a  dentine  base  with  a 
pulp  cavity  Fish  scales  show  great  variety  in 
shape  and  markings  and  in  their  arrangement  on 
the  body  Some  fish  such  as  tho  ganoid  fish  (e  g  , 
gar  pike  and  sturgeon),  have  an  armor  of  bony 
plates  derived  from  sc  ales  Horny  scales  are  found 
on  most  reptiles  In  some  lizards  the  scales  are 
modified  to  form  tubercles  or  granules  The  croco- 
dile has  both  horny  and  bony  scales  Among  turtles 
and  their  relatives,  scales  are  usually  found  on  the 
head,  neck,  limbs,  and  tail,  in  most  of  the  group 
there  are  horny  plates  on  the  body  and  these  are 
fused  with  tho  bony  shell  Birds  havo  horny  scales 
on  the  feet  and  sometimes  on  the  legs  Some  mam- 
mals, e  g  ,  the  mouse  and  the  rat,  havo  scales  on  the 
tail,  the  pangolin  and  the  armadillo  have  a  body 
covering  of  large  horny  scales 

Scale  Force,  waterfall,  c  120  ft  high,  Cumberland, 
England,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Lake  Distnc  t 
scale  insect,  member  of  the  family  Coccidae,  small 
sap-sucking  insects  destructive  to  many  fruit  and 
shade  trees  and  greenhouse  plants  Tho  armored 
scale  insects  secrete  a  protective  wax  covering, 
thick  and  hard  on  tho  upper  part  of  the  body  and 
thin  on  the  under  surfac  e  Among  the  armored 
scales  are  the  cottony-cushion  scale,  the  oyster- 
shell  scale,  the  California  and  Florida  red  scales, 
and  the  purple  scale  of  Florida,  the  other  Gulf 
states,  and  California  The  chief  harm  is  done  by 
the  females,  which  insert  their  beaks  in  the  bark 
and  drain  the  sap  They  do  not  move  about  The 
adult  males  are  winged  and  very  short-lived  and  do 
not  feed  Tho  unarmored  scale  insects  form  no  sep- 
arate covering  of  wax  and  are  protected  only  by  the 
chitmized  body  wall  Among  these  are  the  black, 
the  terrapin,  and  the  soft  brown  scales  They  dis- 
charge honeydew  in  which  destructive  fungus 
grows  The  ladybird  beetle  is  an  enemy  of  scale 
insects  Spraying  with  oil  emulsions  and  with  lime 
sulphur  and  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  gas  are 
methods  of  control  See  also  COCHINEAL,  LAC,  SAN 
JOSE  SCALE 

scales,  instruments  for  determining  weight,  gener- 
ally for  other  than  laboratory  use  For  the  princi- 
ples of  operation  of  all  weighing  devices,  see  BVL- 
ANCE  Platform  scales  utilize  a  succession  of 
multiply  ing  levers  which  transmit  the  weight  to  a 
beam  or  other  registration  rlevic  e  They  ore  used 
where  massive  objec  ts  or  large  quantities  are  to  be 
weighed  For  example,  railway  cars  and  true  ks 
move  onto  a  platform  scale  befoie  and  after  un- 
loading or  before  and  after  loading,  in  each  case  the 
difference  being  the  weight  of  their  haul  As  the 
name  implies,  c  ounter  scales  are  commerc  mil  v  used 
ui  establishments  whose  weighing  needs  can  bo 
most  conveniently  met  on  a  coTinter  These  are 
invariably  scales  of  the  beam  tjpe  Cylinder, 
drum,  or  barrel  scales  have  their  calibrations  on  a 
rotatablo  chart  These  find  wide  use  because  of  the 
ease  with  which  the  concomitant  cost  of  a  grvon 
weight  may  be  read  from  them  through  the  juxta- 
position of  fixed  and  rotating  c  harts  The  same  serv- 
ice is  rendered  in  the  fan-ty  pe  &cale  where  nn  indi- 
cator describes  an  arc  which  19  marked  off  from 
zero  to  the  yveight  capacity  of  the  scale  Both  tho 
indicator  and  the  fan  expanse  are  calibrated  for 
automatic  computation  A  great  variety  of  scales 
are  specially  constructed  for  industrial  uses  in 
which  weighing  of  a  c  ontmuous  flow  of  material  is 
involved  These  are  known  as  continuous  weigh 
feeders,  automatic  and  conveyor  type  batching 
scales,  and  (where  weighing  is  an  intermediate 
operation  in  a  process)  automatic  packing  and  fill- 
ing scales  The  scale  m  such  cases  is  part  of  the 
machinery  that  carries  tho  weighed  material  to  a 
succeeding  operation  Man\  scales  provide  printed 
records  of  eac  h  reading,  and  some  keep  a  cumula- 
tive registration  of  a  succession  of  readings  See 
H  T  Wade,  Scales  and  Weighing  (1924),  D  M. 
Considme,  Industrial  Weighing  (1948) 
Scaliger,  Joseph  Justua  (ska'IIjur),  1540-1609, 
French  classical  scholar  He  was  the  son  of  Julius 
Caesar  Scaliger,  from  whom  he  acquired  his  early 
mastery  of  Latin  and  his  passion  for  learning  He 
embraced  Protestantism  m  1562,  served  as  tutor  m 
the  family  of  a  Poitevm  noble  (1563-70),  studied 
under  Cujas  at  Valence  (1570-72),  and  was  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  at  Geneva  (1572-74).  After  1593 


1766 

he  held  a  research  professorship  at  Leiden.  Known  name  \ras  George  Castnota,  which  was  corrupted 

in  his  own  day  as  "the  bottomless  pit  of  erudition,"  by  the  Turks  into  Iskander  Bey  (Lord  Alexander) 

he  was  learned  ui  mathematics,  in  philosophy,  and  or  Scanderbeg    The  son  of  a  prince  of  N  Albania, 

m  many  languages,  a  promoter  of  critical,  scientific  *  '  '       ' '     ' '    *       "     '  ' 

methods  for  textual  criticism  and  the  study  of  the 


he  was  educated  in  the  Moslem  faith  as  a  hostage 
at  the  court  of  Sultan  Murad  II.  The  sultan  show- 


classics    His  De  emendations  temporum  [on  the  cor-  ered  favors  on  him  and  gave  him  command  over  a 

rection  of  chronology]  (1583)  surveyed  all  ways  troop  of  horse,  with  the  title  bey.   In  1443,  when 

then  known  of  measuring  time  and  established  the  Turks  had  signalized  their  project  of  adding 

knowledge  of  ancient  calendars  and  dates  on  a  Albania  to  their  empire,  Scanderbeg  made  his  wav 

scientific  basis    He  restored  the  content  of  the  lost  home  by  a  series  of  ruses,  proclaimed  himself  prince 

original  of  the  second  book  of  Eusebius'  chronicle  of  Albania,  and  abjured  Islam     All  Albania  and 

The  chronological  foundation  for  the  modern  study  Montenegro  rallied  to  his  support,  Venice  courted 

of  ancient  history  was  summed  up  in  his  Thesaurus  his  aid,  and  Pope  Cahxtus  III  named  him  (1457) 

temporum  [repertory  of  dates]  (1006)     His  Cata-  captain  general  of  the  anti-Turkish  crusade    Scan- 

lecta  (1573)  was  a  collection  of  Vergilian  and  other  derbeg  held  out  against  the  attacks  of  the  formida- 

Latm  poems    A  brief  autobiography,  extending  to  ble  Mohammed  II,  who  in  the  meantime  had  suc- 

1594,  is  supplemented  by  a  selection  from  his  letters  ceeded  Murad,  and  m  1461  the  sultan  was  forced 

in  G  W  Robinson,  Autobiography  of  Joseph  Justus  to  conclude  a  10-year  armistice    In  1463,  however, 


Scaliger  (1927) 


Scanderbeg  broke  his  pledge  and  renewed  warfare 


Scaliger,  Julius  Caesar  (ska'IIjur),  1484-1558,  Ital-     after  Pope  Pius  II  had  projected  a  new  citwado 

lan  philologist  and  physician  in  France     Discon-     "• '  *    '       '       '  ' 

turning  his  military  career  bee  ause  of  ill-health, 
Scaliger  studied  medicine  and  settled  (1526)  as  a 
physician  in  Agen,  where  he  was  naturalized  as  a 


French  citizen     Deeply  learned  but  contentious 
and  vain,  he  quarreled  vio 


The  death  of  Pius  II  caused  the  abandonment  of 
the  crusade,  and  Scanderbeg  found  himself  facing 
the  sultan  without  allies  He  nevertheless  held  out 
in  his  fortress  of  Kroia  Aftei  his  death,  reoistam  c 
soon  collapsed,  and  Albania  fell  to  Turkey  Scan- 
derbeg's  life  has  furnished  Albania  with  a  gioat 
fund  of  popular  loi 


)  quarreled  violently  with  Erasmus  and 

Jerome  Cardan     In  his  DP  causis  linguae  Latniae      r_r 

(1540),  he  analyzed  Cicero's  style  and  pointed  out  Scandinavia  (skan'dma'veu),  region  of  N  Europe 

over  600  errors  of  his  humanist  predecessors     He  It  consists  of  the  kingdoms  of  SWI-DKN,  NOHWV>, 

wrote  commentaries  on  the  medical  and  botanical  and  DENMARK,  the  Scandinavian  nations  are  usu- 

writmgs  of  Hippocrates,  Theophrastus,  and  Aris-  ally  also  understood  to  include  I- INI  AND  and  Ici- 

totle  and  urged  an  improved  classific  ation  of  plants  L\ND    Geographically,  Denmark  (i  c  ,  Jutland  and 

.ctenstics     His  fa-  the  Danish  inlands)  belongs  to  the  North  European 


irding  to  their  unique  characteristics  His  fa- 
mous Poetics  (1561),  in  which  he  extolled  Vergil  and 
Seneca,  plavod  an  important  role  in  the  creation  of 
the  unities  and  other  rieoclassu  prim  iples  Sec  F 
M  Padelford,  Stlect  Translations  from  Scaliger' s 
Poetics  (1905) 

scallion   see  LEEK 

scallop  (sk6'lup,  ska'-),  marine  bivalve  mollusk,  the 
shells  of  which  have  radiating  ridges  and  wings  at 
tho  sides  of  the  hinge  It  moyes  thiough  the  water 
by  flapping  its  shells  In  some  species  a  row  of  eyes 
is  found  along  the  edge  of  the  mantle  The  com- 
mon HC  allop  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Cape 
Cod  southward  is  abundant  in  the  shallow  waters 
near  Long  Island  It  is  widely  marketed  Only  the 
adductor  muscle  (the  muscle  whu  h  closes  the  shell) 
IB  used  for  food  The  giant  scallop  lives  in  deeper 
waters  from  New  Jersey  to  Labrador 

scalp,   covering  of  the  skull,   consisting  of   three 

^layers,  the  skin,  a  subcutaneous  fatty  layer,  and 
the  occipitofroritahs  muscle  (stretching  from  the 
eyebrows  to  the  back  of  tho  head)  The  blood  sup- 
ply of  tho  scalp  nourishes  the  hair  follicles  and 
glands  Wounds  of  the  scalp  bleed  profusely  In- 
fection beneath  the  deep  layer  of  the  scalp,  some- 
times called  the  "dangerous  area,"  may  spread 
readily 


plain  rather  than  to  the  geologically  distinct  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula,  occ  upiecl  by  Norway  in  the 
west  and  Sweden  in  the  east  The  peninsula  is 
washed  by  the  Baltic  Sea  on  tho  east,  the  Kattegat, 
the  Skagcrrak,  and  the  North  Sea  on  tho  south,  tht 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean 
on  tho  north  It  is  mountainous  in  tho  west,  and  its 
western,  or  Norwegian,  c  oast  is  deeply  indented  b\ 
fjords  It  slopes  down  in  the  east  and  south,  and 
its  southernmost  tip  is  tho  most  fertile  agricultural 
section  of  Sweden  A  large  part  of  the  peninsula 
lies  N  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  reaching  its  northern- 
most point  in  (Jape  NOHDKYN  The  climate  varies 
from  arctic  to  humid  maritime  (in  SW  Norway ) 
and  to  continental  (in  Sweden)  The  peninsula  is 
particularly  rich  in  timber  and  minerals  (notably 
iron  and  copper  ore),  and  its  c  oabtal  waters  are  im- 
portant fishing  grounds  In  the  east,  Scarulmavi'i 
is  continued  by  the  glacial  lake  plateaus  of  1< inland 
and  Karelia  Except  for  the  Lapps  and  I1  inns  in 
tho  north  and  east,  the  Scandinavian  peoples  speak  a 
clcwely  related  group  of  Germanic  languages — 
Norwegian,  Danish,  Icelandic,  Faeroese,  and  Swed- 
ish The  oldest  Germanic  literature  (see  Oi  L> 
NOHBF  UTERATUKI-)  flourished  in  Scandinavia  and 
Iceland. 


scalping,  taking  the  scalp  of  an  enemj  The  custom,  Scandinavian  art  and  architecture  The  Seandmav- 
comparable  to  head-hunting,  was  formerly  prac-  Jan  countries  are  rich  in  artifacts  and  objects  of 
ticed  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  as  well  as  by  archaeological  interest  from  tho  Bronco  Age,  " 


some  of  the  American  Indians,  but  by  no  means  all 
of  them  To  these  Indians,  the  scalp  was  not  al- 
ways merely  a  trophy,  it  bestowed  the  powers  of 
the  scalped  enemy  In  scalping,  a  cm  ular  cut  was 
made  around  the  c  rown  of  the  head  and  the  skm 
raised  at  one  side,  seized  with  the  teeth,  and  torn 
off  The  sc  alping  of  a  Jiving  person  was  not  always 
fatal  In  their  early  wars  with  the  Indians  the 
American  colonists  retaliated  by  taking  scalps  and 
heads  of  Indians,  bounties  were  offered  for  these, 
while  French  scalps  brought  bounties  from  the 
British  and  the  Frenc  h  paid  for  British  scalps 
These  practices  were,  however,  viewed  with  horror 
by  the  opposing  parties  When  scalps  were  paid 
for  with  bounties,  the  temptation  was  strong  for 
the  Indian  to  kill  indiscriminately,  since  it  was  dif- 
fic  ult  to  identify  the  source  of  tho  scalp 

Scalp  Level,  borough  (pop  1,950),  SW  Pa ,  near 
Johnstown,  me  1898 

Scamander  (akuman'dur),  an<  tent  name  of  the  Ku- 
cuk  Menderes,  a  small  river  of  NW  Turkey,  in 
Asia  Minor  It  flows  W  and  NW  from  the  Ida 
Mts.  through  the  TROAB  into  the  Mediterranean  It 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  tho  Iliad 

scammony  (skfi/mune),  twining  plant  (Convolvulus 
scammonia)  of  the  bindweed  family ,  native  to  Asia 
Minor  It  has  white  flowers,  arrow-shaped  leaves, 
and  a  thick  taproot  from  whic  h  is  obtained  a  dried 
gum  resin  sometimes  used  in  medicine  Formerly 
the  fresh  juice  from  the  living  root  was  used 

Scamozzi  Ionic  order  (.skamdt'tse),  in  architecture, 
a  variant  of  the  Ionic  order,  named  after  Vincenzo 
Scamozzi  (1552-1616),  the  Italian  Renaissance 
architect  who  standardized  it  Its  capital  is  slightly 
different  from  the  ordinary  Ionic,  having  all  four 


Celtic  and  Germanic  Iron  \ges,  and  the  viking  pe- 
riod These  are  exhibited  in  largo  numbei  at  the 
civic  museums  of  Copenhagen  and  Stoc  kholm 
Peculiar  to  Scandinavia  is  the  STAVKIHKE,  exam- 
ples of  this  tjpe  of  pro-Christian  building  survive 
in  Norway  only,  whore  they  were  most  prevalent 
When  Scandinavia  became  Christianized  in  the 
llth  cent  ,  a  great  activity  of  church  building  set 
in  These  were  chiefly  in  wood,  but  wome  were  in 
stone  The  cathedral  at  Lund,  Sweden,  begun  in 
1085,  shows  Lombard  influence,  Gothic  elements 
predominate  in  the  cathedrals  of  Lmkopmg  and 
Skora  Tho  Gothic  cathedral  at  Trondheim,  begun 
m  1248,  is  in  the  English  Gothic  style,  tho  Uppsala 
cathedral  was  built  by  French  architects  This 
overwhelming  influence  from  other  European 
countries  persisted  through  the  Renaissance  and 
baroque  periods,  the  North  German  sc  liool  of 
Lubeck  becoming  more  and  more  the  chief  source 
for  Scandinavian  stylos,  the  castles,  such  as  Grips- 
holm,  exemplify  this  borrowing  In  the  18th  and 
19th  cent  native  artists  begun  to  make  interna- 
tional names  for  themselves,  sometimes  through 
study  in  France  or  Germany,  whose  schools  they 
followed  In  Denmark  the  sculptor  Albert  Bertel 
Thorvaldsen  and  the  painter  Nikolaj  Abraham 
Abildgaard  may  be  mentioned  In  the  same  coun- 
try the  ac  adomy  of  Copenhagen  grew  so  renowned 
in  the  19th  cent  that  German  artists,  such  as  Philip 
Otto  Rungo  and  Caspar  David  Friodnc  h,  came  to 
study  there  Norway  produced  its  best-known 
artists  late  m  the  19th  cent  — the  sculptors  Stephan 
Smdmg  and  Adolf  Gustav  Vioglaud  and  the  ex- 
pressionist painter  Edward  Munch  Among  Swed- 
ish artists  are  the  classical  sculptor  Johan  Tobias 


faces  identical,  the  volutes  protrude  diagonally  at  Sergei  and,  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  cent , 
each  corner  below  a  concave-sided  abacus  similar  the  painters  Anders  Leonhard  Zorn  and  Carl  Lai  s- 
to  that  of  the  Corinthian  order  Moreover,  the  son  as  well  as  the  modern  sculptor  Carl  Milles  See 
volutes,  instead  of  being  c  onnected  horizontally  on  Carl  Laurm,  Scandinavian  Art  (1922) 
each  face  above  the  echinus,  curve  downward  into  scandium  (nkou'dCum),  metal  of  the  HARE  EARTHS 
the  top  of  the  echinus,  m  the  empty  space  thus  left  It  is  a  chemical  element  (symbol  ««Se;  for  physical 
m  the  center  of  each  face  a  rosette  or  other  orna-  constants,  see  ELBMBNT,  table)  discovered  by 
ment  is  placed;  often  the  eyes  of  the  volutes  are  means  of  the  spectroscope  by  L.  F  Nilson  in  1879 
'  '  own  (by  P.  T  Cleve)  1  '  " 


linked  by  festoons 
Scanderbeg  or  Skanderbeg  (both*  sk&n'durbeg) 


jvnuuciucg    ui     t?*o.uuviucg    vu"lu      B*.»U  uui  vv&j.       onuuuruu  prwuiuteu  uy  iricuucjcjeu  I/UIUUKU  1110  ru»- 

c  1404-1468,  Albanian  national  hero.  His  original     RIODIC  LAW  of  1869.   It  forms  an  oxide  (scandia), 


and  shown  (by  P.  T  Cleve)  to  correspond  to  tho 
ekaboron  predicted  by  Mendelejeff  through  his  PE- 


CroM  references  are  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  paf •  1. 


various  hahdes,  and  a  sulphate,  its  Baits  are  color- 
less. Scandium  does  not  occur  free  in  nature  but  in 
compounds  m  various  rare  minerals  (e  g  ,  gado- 
Imite,  monazite,  orthite,  thortveitito,  wiikite,  and 
wolframite)  associated  with  other  metals  of  the 
rare  earths  It  is  present  in  the  sun  Separation  of 
the  element  from  its  compounds  and  the  other 
metals  with  which  it  appears  is  extremely  difficult. 
The  metal  is  of  no  commercial  importance 
Scania,  Sweden  see  SKA  NIB 

Scape  Flow  (sk&'pu),  area  of  water,  u  15  mi  long 
and  8  mi  wide,  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  Scotland, 
bounded  by  the  islands  Pomona,  Burray,  South 
Rorialdsay,  and  Hoy  In  the  First  World  War  it 
was  a  well-mined  British  naval  base,  but  neverthe- 
less the  Vanguard  was  torpedoed  here  (July  9, 
1917),  and  early  m  the  Second  World  War  a  Ger- 
man submarine  passed  the  defenses  and  sank  an- 
other British  vessel,  the  Royal  Oak  (Oct  14,  1939) 
The  chief  historic  event  at  Scapa  Flow  was,  how- 
ever, the  scuttling  of  vessels  of  the  interned  German 
fleet  by  their  crows  in  1919 

scarab  (ska'rub),  name  for  certain  members  of  a 
large  family  of  beetles  (the  Scarabaeidae)  It  refers 
especially  to  the  dung  beetle  ticarabaeua  socer  of 
Mediterranean  regions,  the  sa<  rod  scarab  of  Egypt 
It  is  the  name  also  for  representations  of  the  beetle 
made  of  stone  (both  precious  and  semiprecious), 
metal,  and  faience  Like  the  TUMBLKHUG,  the 
sc  arab  makes  bulls  of  dung  for  its  food  or  as  a  source 
of  food  for  the  larva  which  hatches  from  the  egg 
laid  in  it  From  early  times  the  beetle  has  been  a 
source  of  interest  and  an  object  of  Hym holism  The 
beetles  were  thought  to  be  all  males  and  as  military 
symbols  were  worn  m  the  rings  of  Roman  soldiers 
In  ancient  Egypt  the  scarab  was  associated  with 
worship  of  the  sun  god  and  with  resurrection  and 
immortality  In  the  3d  millennium  B  C  finely 
carved  scarabs  came  into  use  as  souls,  and  m  the 
XII  dynasty  (2000-1788  U  C  )  they  generally  re- 
placed cylinders  and  other  forms  for  this  purpose 
Scarabs,  often  inscribed  with  quotations  from  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  were  buried  with  mummies 
Scarabs  also  were  issued  commemorating  events 
such  as  marriages  and  lion  hunts  Usually  the  scarab 
was  shown  with  wings  folded,  but  some  later  ex- 
amples had  the  wings  spread 

Scaramouch  (ska'rumouch,  -moosh),  stock  char- 
acter in  the  Italian  commedia  dill'  arte  of  the  16th 
and  17th  cent  The  part  was  made  popular  by 
Tiberio  Fiorilh  (fl  1008-92)  and  was  meant  to  ridi- 
cule the  grandiloquent  Spanish  don  Scaramouch 
was  dressed  in  black  and  was  constantly  cudgeled 
by  Harlequin  for  cowardue  and  boasting  He 
appears  later  in  French  farces  and  in  English  pan- 
tomime Joseph  Grimaldi  was  famous  in  the  part 

Scarba  (skslr'bu),  island,  off  W  Scotland,  in  Argyll- 
shit  e,  one  of  the  Inner  Hebrides  It  is  separated 
from  Jura  to  the  south  by  Corrievrekm  strait 

Scarboro,  town  (pop  2,842),  SW  Maine,  between 
Saco  and  Portland,  me  1058  It  includes,  besides 
Scarboro  village,  the  resorts  Starhoro  Beach  and 
Prouts  Neck  Thomas  Cammock  settled  at  Prouts 
Neck  in  the  Ib30s,  the  colony  suffered  greatly  in 
Indian  raids,  being  practically  destroyed  in  1675 
Rufus  King  was  born  in  Scarboro 

Scarborough,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  41,788, 
1947  estimated  pop  43,450),  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  NE  of  York  Spreading  in- 
land from  a  peninsula  between  two  bays,  the  town 
is  a  North  Sea  port  and  resort,  with  a  spa,  a  marine 
drive  along  the  base  of  the  peninsula,  and  gardens 
(South  Cliff  Gardens,  Italian  Gardens,  and  Alex- 
andra Park)  A  music  festival  and  a  sporta  meet 
(tennis  and  c  ncket)  are  hold  annually  The  summit 
of  the  peninsula  was  early  recognized  as  a  valuable 
Bite  there  are  vestiges  of  a  4th-century  Roman 
signaling  station  in  the  grounds  of  the  castle,  which 
was  founded  in  the  12th  cent  and  converted  into  a 
fort  by  Henry  II  This  castle  was  besieged  by  the 
Scots  under  Bruce  in  the  14th  cent ,  again  at  the 
time  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  and  twice  m  the 
civil  war  The  town  was  attacked  by  Harold  Hard- 
rada  (Harold  III)  in  1000  In  the  First  World 
War  it  was  several  tunes  bombarded  by  the  Ger- 
mans The  ancient  Church  of  St  Mary  13  on  the 
site  of  a  Cistercian  priory  St  Martin  s  has  win- 
dows by  Burne-Jones,  D  G  Rossetti,  and  William 
Morris  George  Fox  was  imprisoned  in  Scarborough 

scarlatina   see  SCARLET  FEVER 

Scarlatti,  Alessandro  (atfs-Ban'drS  skarlat'te),  b 
1658  or  1659  in  Sicily,  d  1725,  Italian  composer, 
founder  of  the  Neapolitan  school  Ho  developed 
the  forms  of  the  ana  da  capo  and  the  Italian  over- 
ture He  was  master  of  the  chapel  to  Queen  Chi  is- 
Una  of  Sweden,  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  m  Rome, 
and  at  the  Royal  Chapel,  Naples  Ho  composed 
115  operas,  200  Masses,  and  over  700  cantatas  and 
oratorios  See  biography  by  E  J  Dent  (1905)  Hia 
son,  Domenico  Scarlatti  (Giuseppe  Domenico Scar- 
latti) (ddma'nekd),  1685-1757,  was  a  harpsichord 
virtuoso  and  the  composer  of  works  representing 
the  rococo  in  Italy  He  was  for  25  years  chamber 
virtuoso  to  the  prince  of  the  Asturias  in  Madrid, 
during  which  time  he  composed  many  of  his  545 
one-movement  sonatas  for  the  harpsichord  The 
style  of  these  sonatas  in  florid,  and  they  are  of 
polished  classical  excellence,  brilliant  but  not  deeply 
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emotional  See  Sacheverell  Sitwell,  A  Background 
for  Domenico  Scarlatti  (1935). 
scarlet  fever  or  scarlatina  (skarlute'nu),  acute  con- 
tagious, infectious  disease,  believed  to  be  caused  by 
the  Streptococcus  hemdyticus  (or  8  toarlatinae)  ft 
occurs  commonly  in  children  under  the  age  of  eight 
and  less  frequently  at  greater  ages  The  incuba- 
tion period  varies  from  several  hours  to  a  week 
Symptoms  at  the  onset  of  the  condition  include 
vomiting  or  chills,  high  fever,  rapid  pulse,  sore 
throat,  and,  after  the  first  day  or  two,  a  scarlet-red 
eruption  The  tongue  becomes  coated  and  red  at 
the  tip  and  edges  and  the  papillae  are  red  and 
swollen  (strawberry  tongue)  The  symptoms  are 
intensified  during  the  period  of  eruption,  which 
gradually  disappears  after  about  a  week  and  13 
followed  by  a  peeling  and  shedding  of  the  skin 
Involvement  of  the  kidney,  heart,  arid  ears  may  bo 
complications  of  the  disease  One  attack  usually 
gives  immunity  The  Duk  test  is  used  to  deter- 
mine the  immunity  of  an  individual  An  antitoxic 
serum  is  generally  used  in  treatment,  and  the  dis- 
ease responds  to  sulfa-drug  therapy, 
scarlet  runner  see  BEAN. 
scarp,  see  ESCARPMENT 
Scarpanto  see  K  \RPATHOS 

Scarron,  Paul  (pol'  skar6').  1610-60,  French  novel- 
ist, author  of  Le  Romant  comique  (1651),  a  novel  in 
picaresque  style  about  strolling  players  He  also 
wrote  shoit  stories,  collected  as  Lea  Nouvellea 
trogi-comiquea  (1655),  satires,  and  burlesque  plays. 
He  mairied  (1652)  Francoise  d'Aubigne,  known 
later  as  Mme  de  MAINTENON  He  was  bedfast  with 
paralysis  much  of  his  life  See  The  Comical  Romance 
and  Other  Tales,  a  17th-century  English  translation 
repubhshed  (1892)  with  introduction  by  Juaseiand 
Scarsdale,  suburban  village  (pop  12,906),  SE  N  Y  , 
in  Westchcster  co.,  S  of  White  Plains,  settled 
c  1701,  me  1915 
Scaw  Fell  see  SCAFELL. 
scenic  design'  see  STAGE  DESIGN 
Sceva  (se'vu),  chief  priest  of  Ephesus  Acts  19  14 
Schacht,  Hjalmar  Horace  Greeley  (y  til 'mar, 
shdkht'),  1877-,  German  financier  He  held  high 
executive  positions  in  several  major  German  batiks 
before  tho  financ  e  minister,  Hans  Luther,  appointed 
him  (1Q23)  commissioner  of  currency  Inflation 
had  reached  its  height  and  the  paper  mark  had  be- 
come worthless  Schacht  substituted  the  Ilenten- 
mark,  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  all  land  and  in- 
dustry By  various  stringent  deflationary  meas- 
ures the  Reiitenmark  was  stabilized  and  the  budget 
balanced  In  1924  Germany  obtained  a  foreign 
loan  under  the  Dawes  Plan,  and  in  1925  the  Renteu- 
mark  was  replaced  by  the  Reichsmark,  based  on  a 
gold  standard  Appointed  president  of  the  Reichs- 
bank  in  1923,  Schacht  resigned  m  1930  because  of 
his  opposition  to  continued  German  reparations 
payments  A  nationalist  and  a  representative  of 
conservative  capitalism,  Schacht  supported  the 
National  Soc  lalist  party  and  in  1934  was  appointed 
minister  of  economy  and  president  of  the  Reichs- 
bank  by  Hitler  and  was  given  wide  powers  He 
initiated  a  complicated  system  of  currency  ex- 
change c  ontrols  and  barter  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, employing  highly  unconventional  methods 
His  program  enabled  Germany  to  secure  raw  ma- 
terials for  its  rearmament  and  extended  German 
economic  influence  in  Central  Europe,  the  Balkans, 
arid  South  America  The  appointment  (1937)  of 
Hermann  Wilhelm  GOERINU  as  director  of  the  Four- 
Year  Plan  led  to  Schacht's  resignation  from  the 
ministry  Schacht  continued  as  president  of  the 
Reichsbank  until  1939  He  had  always  opposed 
certain  National  Socialist  practices,  notably  the 
elimination  of  the  Jews  from  economic  life  When 
a  German  defeat  in  the  Second  World  War  became 
inevitable  Schacht  allegedly  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  plot  (1944)  against  Hitler's  life  He  was  placed 
in  a  concentration  camp  and,  after  the  German 
collapse,  was  tried  by  the  Allies  for  war  crimes 
He  was  acquitted  (1940)  by  the  Allied  court  at 
Nuremberg  and  (1948)  by  a  German  "denazifica- 
tion" court 

Schadow,  Johann  Gottfried  (yS'han  got'fret  sha'do), 
1764-1860,  German  sculptor  of  tho  neoclossic 
school,  studied  in  Rome  In  1788  he  returned  to 
Berlin,  where  he  became  court  sculptor  Among 
his  best-known  works  are  the  tomb  of  Graf  von  der 
Mark  in  Berlin,  tho  Quadriga  and  other  sculptures 
on  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  Berlin ,  statues  of  Dessau 
and  Frederick  the  Great,  and  monuments  to 
Bltlcher  at  Rostock  and  to  Luther  at  Witteuberg 
His  sou  Rudolph  Schadow  (roo'd61f),  1786-  1822, 
also  a  sculptor,  was  a  follower  of  Canova  and  Thor- 
valdsen  Another  son,  Fnednch  Wilhelm  von 
Schadow-Godenhftus  (fre'drlkh  vfl'hcllm  fun  sha'- 
do-g&'dunhous),  1789-1862,  noted  German  reli- 
gious and  historical  painter,  was  one  of  the  NAZA- 
RENES  in  Rome  On  his  return  to  Berlin  in  1819  he 
was  professor  at  the  Berlin  Academy  and  from  1826 
to  1859  was  director  of  the  Dtisseldorf  Academy 
Among  his  noted  works  are  The  Wise  and  Foolish, 
Virgin*,  Chnet  at  Emmaua,  and  a  portrait  of 
Thorvaldsen. 

Schaeffer,  Asa  Arthur  (sh&'fur),  1883-,  American 
zoologist,  b  Kunkletown,  Pa  ,  grad  Fianklin  and 
Marshall  College,  1904.  He  taught  at  the  Univ.  of 
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Tennessee  (1909-23),  at  the  Umv  of  Kansas 
(1924-31),  and  from  1932  at  Temple  Univ  He 
made  special  studies  of  the  protozoa,  particularly 
of  amoeboid  movement  and  the  classification  of 
amoebas. 

Schafank,  Pavel  Josef  see  SAFAHIK.  PAVET,  JOSEF. 
Schaff,  Philip  (shfif),  1819-93,  noted  biblical  scholar 
and  church  historian  in  America,  b  Switzerland 
He  camo  to  the  United  States  in  1844  to  teach  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
Mercersburg,  Pa.  His  importance  as  an  inter- 
preter of  German  theology  and  (in  his  writings)  as 
a  convevor  of  tho  religious  thought  of  America  to 
Germany  gained  wide  recognition  From  1870  until 
his  death  he  was  professor  at  Union  Theological 
Semmai  y,  New  York,  where  he  was  given  the  chair 
of  sacred  literature  (1874)  and  of  church  history 
(1887)  Schaff  was  president  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  English  Bible  Revision  Committee. 
He  edited  the  first  edition  (1882-84)  of  the  Schaff- 
Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge  and 
wrote  A  History  of  the  Christian  Church  (7  vols  , 
1858-90)  His  literary  work  embraced  the  writing 
or  editing  of  some  80  publications 
Schaff hausen  (shafhou'zun),  canton  (115  sq  mi ; 
pop  53,772),  Switzerland  Entirely  on  the  right 
(northern)  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  canton  consists 
of  three  agricultural  and  forested  areas,  uncon- 
nected with  eac  h  other  and  largely  surrounded  by 
German  territory  The  capital,  Schaffhausen  (pop 
22,498),  on  the  Rhine,  was  originally  a  Benedictine 
abbey  (founded  c  1050),  of  which  the  11th-century 
minster  has  boon  preserved  It  became  (c  1208)  a 
fiee  impei ml  city,  ruled  first  by  its  abbots,  then  by 
the  Hapsbutgs.  and  (after  c  1415)  by  its  local  trade 
guilds  Schaff hauson  joined  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion in  1501  and  accepted  the  Reformation  shortly 
afterward  The  Rhine,  which  falls  c  60  f t  south- 
west of  the  town,  is  industrially  exploited,  and  there 
aie  important  wool,  machinery,  and  metal  indus- 
tries In  the  Second  World  War  the  town  suffered 
damage  when  American  aircraft  bombed  it  by 
mistake 

Schaffle,  Albert  (al'bert  shef'lu),  1831-1903,  Ger- 
man economist  and  soc  lologist  Ho  taught  e<  o- 
nomir  s  in  the  universities  of  Tubingen  and  V  icnna 
His  views  were  based  partly  on  the  idealism  of 
Hegel  and  Sc helling,  partly  on  Comtian  and  Dar- 
winian ideas  His  work  was  characterized  by  tho 
use  of  organic  analogies  and  the  concept  of  value  as 
indicating  the  elements  of  intelligence  and  spirit- 
uality Schaffle  was  interested  in  socialism,  which 
he  believed  would  evolve  out  of  capitalism  He 
made  important  contributions  to  the  theory  of 
taxation  His  most  popular  book  was  Die  Quintes- 
siuz  der  Socialiamua  (1875,  Eng  tr  ,  1901) ,  his  most 
elaborate  was  Bau  and  Leben  dee  tosialen  Korftera 
|st  rue  turc  and  life  of  the  social  body  ]  (4  vols  ,  1875- 
78,  re  vised  1890) 

Scharnhorst,  Gerhard  Johann  David  von  (gar'hart 
ycVhan  da' vet  fun  sharn'hdrst),  1766-1813,  Prus- 
sian general  He  fought  in  the  disastrous  war  of 
1800-7  against  Napoleon  I,  and  he  headed  the 
commission  for  reorganizing  tho  army  and  con- 
trolled the  war  ministry  from  1807  to  1810  Scharn- 
horst  turned  the  Prussian  army  from  a  mercenary 
into  a  people's  army  Every  Prussian  was  consid- 
ered liable  to  militat  v  service  As  the  introduction 
of  general  conscription  was  impossible  under  Napo- 
leonic rule,  Sc  harnhorst  invented  the  famous  Krum- 
pcrayatem  by  which  citizens  were  called  to  service 
for  a  short  training  period  to  be  then  replaced  by 
another  group  Thus  a  number  far  exceeding  the 
42,000  men  allowed  Prussia  c  ould  be  trained  in  the 
use  of  arms  This  s>  stem  was  revived  in  Germany 
after  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  of  1919  The  aboli- 
tion of  physical  punishment  and  the  admission  of 
nonnobles  into  the  offic  ers'  c  orps  further  helped  to 
popularize  the  cause  of  the  army  So  successful 
was  Scharnhorst  in  this  endeavour  that  thousands 
of  volunteers  rushed  to  the  colors  when  Prussia 
turned  against  Napoleon  early  in  18  H  General 
conscription,  however,  was  introduced  formally 
only  in  1814  after  Scharnhorst's  death  His  mili- 
tary reforms  were  aided  by  GNUSKNAU  and  Karl 
vom  und  sum  STFIN 

Scharwenka,  Franz  Xaver  (frunts'  ksavar'  sharv- 
eng'ka),  1850-1924,  German  pianist  and  composer 
In  Berlin  he  founded  (1881)  his  own  conservatory, 
which  was  later  (1893)  merged  with  the  Khnd- 
woith  Conservatory  Beginning  in  1874,  he  toured 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States  His  compositions 
include  the  opera  Motoswintha  (Berlin,  1894,  New 
York,  1897),  piano  concertos,  chamber  music,  and 
technical  studies  His  brother  Ludwig  Phihpp 
Scharwenka  (loot'vlkh  fe'llp),  1847-1917,  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  teaching;,  wrote  several  or- 
chestral works,  chamber  music,  and  choral  music. 

Schaudinn,  Fritz  (frits'  shou'dln),  1871-1906,  Ger- 
man zoologist  He  confirmed  the  work  of  Sir  Ron- 
ald Ross  and  G  B  Grassi  on  malaria,  investigated 
amoebic  dysentery,  and  in  his  research  on  protosoa 
discovered  (1905)  with  Erich  Hoffmann  the  Tre- 
ponema  pallidum  (or  Spirochaeta  pallida)  of  syphilis. 

Schauenburg*  see  SCHAUMBCRQ-LIPPE,  Germany. 

Schaulen,  Lithuania,  see  SIAULIAI 

Schaumburg-Lippe  (shoum'boljrk-lI'pCi),  former 
state  (131  sq.  mi.;  1939  pop.  53,195),  W  Germany, 
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W  of  Hanover  and  E  of  the  Weaer  river.  After 
1045  it  was  incorporated  with  British-occupied 
Lower  Saxony  Buckeburg  is  the  chief  city  It  u  a 
fertile  agricultural  region.  The  county  of  Schauen- 
burg  (as  Schaumburg  was  originally  called)  occu- 
pied a  considerable  part  of  Westphalia  in  the  12th 
cent ,  and  its  lord,  Count  Adolf,  was  invested  with 
HOLBTBIN  in  1111  The  direct  line  died  out  in 
1459,  and  the  branch  lino  which  succeeded  retained 
onlv  Schaumburg  and  the  seignory  of  Pmneberg  in 
Hulstein  When  it  in  turn  became  extinct  (1640), 
Pmneberg  passed  to  the  Danish  crown  and  Schaum- 
burg was  divided  among  Brunswick-Luneburg 
(later  the  electorate  of  Hanover),  Hease-Kassel, 
and  the  county  of  LIPPB  The  territorial  divisions 
among  the  various  lines  of  the  Lippe  family  result- 
ed m  the  creation  (1790)  of  the  principality  of 
Schaumburg-Lippe  The  last  prince  abdicated 
in  1918,  and  Schaumburg-Lippe  became  a  member 
of  the  Weunar  Republic. 

Scheele,  Karl  Wilhelm  (kurl'  vll'lielm  sha'lu),  1742- 
86,  Swedish  chemist,  b  Stralsund  He  is  known 
as  the  discoverer  of  many  chemical  substances 
He  was  a  pharmacist  in  Stockholm,  in  Uppsala 
(1770-76),  and  then  m  Kopmg  (N  of  Lake  Malar). 
He  prepared  and  studied  oxygen  <  1773,  but  his 
account  in  fire  and  Air  (1777,  Eng  tr  ,  1780) 
appealed  after  the  publication  of  Joseph  Priestley's 
studies  He  discovered  nitrogen  independently  of 
Daniel  Rutherford  and  showed  it  to  be  a  constit- 
uent of  air  His  treatise  on  manganese  (1774)  was 
influential  in  leading  to  the  discovery  of  that  ele- 
ment as  well  as  to  the  disco veiy  of  barium  and 
chlorine.  He  also  isolated  glycerin  and  several 
acids  See  his  Collected  Papers  (Eng  tr ,  1931) 
Schetr,  Reinh«rd  (rln'hart  shar'),  1863-1928,  Ger- 
man admiral  As  tonunander  (1916-18)  of  the 
German  High  Seas  Fleet  in  the  First  World  War, 
he  proved  himself  a  brilliant  naval  tactician  in  the 
battle  of  Jutland  (see  JUTLAND,  BATTLE  or)  He 
headed  the  admiralty  staff  m  1918 
Scheffel,  Joseph  Viktor  von  Cvo'zCf  vlk'tdr  fan 
she'ful),  1826-86,  German  poet,  novelist,  and  law- 
yer He  went  to  Italy,  where  he  wrote  a  hugely 
successful  romantic  epic,  The  Trumpeter  of  Sdkkin- 
gen  (1853,  Eng  tr  ,  1877),  made  into  an  opera  by 
Victor  Nessler  Its  success  was  repeated  in  a 
different  sphere  with  Gaudeamus'  (1808,  Eng  tr  , 
1872),  a  collection  of  student  songs  which  are  still 
popular.  His  masterpiece  is  Ekkehard  (1857,  Eng 
tr  ,  1867),  the  story  of  a  10th-century  monk 
Scheffer,  Ary  (are'  shWr'),  1795-1858,  Dutch 
painter  in  France  A  fellow  student  of  Delacroix 
and  G6ncault,  he  too  is  classed  as  a  leader  of  the 
romantic  movement  because  of  his  sentiment  and 
choice  of  subject  matter.  Technically,  however, 
he  wan  a  conventional  and  eclectic  painter  In  his 
early  works,  such  as  Death  of  Gericault  (Louvre), 
he  attempted  realism  Later  he  painted  scones 
from  the  works  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Byron, 
e  g  ,  Marguerite  at  the  Fountain  (Wallace  Coll , 
London)  From  1840  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
religious  painting  and  is  best  known  for  such  works 
as  Chnatug  Coneolator  (Amsterdam),  Temptation  of 
Chnst  (Louvre) ,  and  Christ  Weeping  over  Jerusalem 
(Marseille*) 

Scheffier,  Johannes,  see  ANGKLUS  SILKSKTB 
Scheherazade*  see  THOUSAND  AND  ONE  NIGHTS 
scheidemann,  Philipp  (fe'Hp  shl'dumAn),  1865- 
1939,  German  politician,  a  Social  Democrat  A 
member  of  the  Reichstag  from  1898,  he  became 
(1918)  secretary  of  state  without  portfolio  in  the 
cabinet  of  MAXIMILIAN,  PBINCW  OK  BADEN  After 
William  II  had  fled  (Nov.  1918),  Scheidemann 
proclaimed  the  German  republic  and  served  as  its 
first  chancellor  He  resigned  (1919)  in  piotest  over 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  He  left  Germany  in  1933. 
See  his  Making  of  New  Germany  (Eng  tr  ,  1929). 
icheiner,  Chnstoph  (krfs'tof  shl'nur),  1579'-lb50. 
German  astronomer  and  mathematician,  a  Jesuit 
priest.  He  taught  at  Ingolstadt,  Rome,  and  other 
places  and  became  rector  of  a  Jesuit  college  at 
Neisse,  Germany,  in  1622  His  observation  of 
sunspots  m  1611  was  recorded  in  two  works  (1612) 
and  resulted  in  a  eontioversy  with  Galileo,  who 
claimed  that  he  was  the  first  to  discover  sunspots 
Schemer  made  over  2,000  observations  of  the  sun 
and  embodied  the  results  of  his  studies  in  Rosa 
urnna  (1630)  His  pioneer  research  on  the  phys- 
iology of  vision  appeared  in  his  Oculus  (1619). 
Scheldt  (skelt),  Dutch  and  Flemish  Schelde  (skheT- 
du),  Fr  Eacaut  (esko"),  river,  270  mi  long,  rising 
m  N  France  and  flowing  generally  NNE  past 
Valenciennes,  into  Belgium  and  past  Tournai, 
Ghent  (where  it  is  joined  by  the  Lys),  and  Ant- 
werp. Through  the  Scheldt  estuary  (between  Bel- 
gium and  the  Dutch  islands  of  South  Bevel  and  and 
Walcheren)  it  empties  into  the  North  Sea  Nav- 
igable for  most  of  its  course,  it  is  connected  with  a 
dense  network  of  canals  in  N  France  and  Belgium 
From  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  until  1863, 
the  Netherlands  possessed  (except  during  the 
Napoleonic  period)  the  right  to  close  the  Scheldt 
estuary  and  thus  had  a  stranglehold  over  the  port 
of  ANTWERP.  Again,  in  the  Second  World  War*  the 
Allies  had  to  expel  (late  1044)  the  German  gam- 
sons  on  Walcheren  and  South  Boveland  before  they 
could  make  use  of  Antwerp. 
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Scheler,  Max  (mate'  sha'lur),  1874-1928,  German 
philosopher  and  sociologist.  Hia  work,  done  largely 
in  the  field  of  values,  led  him  to  an  interest  In  the 
phenomenological  school  of  Frans  Brentano  and 
Hueserl,  of  which  he  became  a  leader  t  Scheler  con- 
ceived of  each  individual  as  developing  a  unique 
personality  structure  composed  of  values  graded  in 
order  of  merit  as  sensual,  organic,  cultural,  and  re- 
ligious. This  position  led  him  to  a  rejection  of  the 
democratic  and  equahtarian  concepts  of  the  value 
of  each  human  being,  but  in  later  life  he  changed 
his  position  to  some  extent,  finding  a  basic  human 
value  beyond  the  individual  personality.  His 
works  include  Die  tranatendentale  und  die  paycho- 
logiache  Method  (1900)  and  Schnftm  tur  Sottologte 
und  Weltanschauung  (3  vols  ,  1923-24) 
Schelling,  Ernest  (Ernest  Henry  Schellmg)  (she1'- 
Img),  1876-1939,  American  pianist,  composer,  and 
conductor,  b  Belvidere,  N  J  ;  pupil  of  Paderewski 
He  first  appeared  as  a  pianist  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
age  of  four  In  1903  he  began  the  appearances 
which  earned  him  recognition  as  an  outstanding 
pianist  of  the  romantic  school.  His  most  important 
t  ompositions  are  his  Impre»nons  from,  an  Artutt'a 
Life  (1916),  variations  for  piano  and  orchestra,  and 
Ins  Victory  Ball  (1923),  for  orchestra,  inspired  by 
the  poem  of  Alfred  Noyes  He  conducted  the  chil- 
dren's concerts  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
from  1924  until  his  death  and  was  conductor  of  the 
Baltimoto  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1936  to  1938 

Schelling,  Friednch  Wilhelm  Joseph  von  (frfi'drfkh 
vU'helm  y6'z?f  fan  shft'lmg),  1775-1854,  German 
philosopher  After  theological  study  at  Tubingen 
and  two  years  of  tutoring  at  Leipzig,  he  became  in 
1798  a  professor  at  Jena,  wheie  he  helped  found  the 
romantic  movement  in  philosophy  There  he  was 
closely  associated  with  the  Schlegol  brothers  and 
Fichte  and  maintained  friendship  with  Goethe 
While  at  Jena,  Schelling  was  a  collaborator  of 
Jichte,  but  they  drew  apart  when  Schelling  left 
Jena  for  a  pi  ofessorship  at  Wuizburg  in  1803  He 
lived  m  Munich  (1806-20),  holding  various  state 
posts,  and  after  academic  work  at  Erlangen  (1820- 
27)  returned  to  Munich  Frederick  William  IV 
called  Schelling  to  the  Umv  of  Berlin  in  1841  to 
try  to  counteract  the  Hegelian  influence  In  this 
Schelling  was  unsut  cessful  Schelling's  early  essays 
weie  a  development  of  the  Fichtean  science  of 
knowledge,  though  m  Ideen  zu  einer  Philosophie  der 
Nattir  (1797)  he  had  alroadj  diffeied  somewhat  m 
holding  that  nature  cannot  be  subordinated  to 
mental  life  If  there  is  to  be  knowledge  of  nature 
and  understanding  of  the  origin  of  mind,  the  piin- 
ciple  of  mind  must  be  already  manifest  in  nature 
Then  the  difference  between  the  forces  of  nature 
and  mind  must  be  only  a  matter  of  degree  or  level, 
and  the  problem  of  knowledge  is  absorbed  in  the 
ultimate  unity  of  mind  and  matter  in  the  Absolute 
In  his  later  peiiod,  Schelling  attempted  to  explain 
the  origin  of  different  degrees  or  levels  within  the 
unity  The  work  in  which  this  was  advanced  (pub- 
lished in  1809)  was  translated  into  English  by 
James  Gutmann  m  1936  as  Schelling.  Of  Human 
Freedom  Schelling  maintained  that  history  is  a 
series  of  stages  progressing  toward  harmony  from  a 
previous  fall,  so  that  the  differences  are  matters  of 
development  Schelling  argued,  in  a  doctrine  not 
unlike  that  of  Boehme,  that  God  also  partakes  of 
this  unfolding  and  development,  for  the  Deity,  to 
have  personality,  must  hold  within  himself  the 
limiting  factors  which  define  personality  See  Ben- 
jamin Rand,  Modern  Classical  Philotophera  (1908) 

Schenck,  Robert  Gumming  (skengk),  1809-90, 
American  politician  and  diplomat,  Union  general 
in  the  Civil  War,  b  Franklin,  Ohio,  grad.  Miami 
Univ,  1827  He  studied  law  and  practiced  in 
Dayton  Schenck  was  a  Whig  in  Congress  (1843- 
51)  and  minister  to  Brazil  (1851-53)  In  the  Civil 
Wai  he  fought  at  both  battles  of  Bull  Run  and  in 
West  Virginia  He  resigned  his  major  generaloy  of 
volunteers  in  1863  and  reentered  Congress,  where 
he  was  one  of  the  leading  radical  Republicans 
(1864-70)  While  minister  to  Great  Britain  (1871- 
76),  Schenck,  foi  a  consideration,  allowed  the 
Emma  Silver  Mining  Company  to  use  his  name  in 
promoting  its  stock,  which  soon  proved  fraudulent 
A  congressional  investigation  forced  his  resigna- 
tion He  afterwards  practiced  law  in  Washington 

Schenectady  (skunfeVtudS),  city  (pop  87,549),  GO 
seat  of  Schenectady  co  ,  E  N  Y  ,  on  the  Mohawk  and 
the  Barge  Canal  and  NW  of  Albany,  founded  1662 
by  Arent  Van  Curler,  me  1798  Its  location  on 
transportation  routes  spurred  the  city's  growth, 
particularly  after  the  building  of  railroads  in  the 
1830s.  Locomotive  works  established  here  in  1848 
are  still  important.  Since  1894  it  has  been  the 
headquarters  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
Other  products  include  athletic  equipment  and 
sport  goods.  The  state  bought  (1938)  Charles  P. 
Steinmetz's  home  and  laboratory  for  use  as  a  sci- 
ence museum  UNION  COLLEGE  is  here  There  are 
several  old  buildings,  among  them  the  pre-Revo- 
lutionary  St.  George's  Episcopal  Church. 

Scherer,  Edmond  (6dmfl'  sh&reV),  1815-89,  French 
critic,  of  Swiss  descent  He  studied  for  the  Protes- 
tant ministry,  but,  unable  to  accept  all  the  tenets 
of  the  church,  turned  to  literary  and  religious 
criticism.  Hi*  influential  articles  written  tor  the 


Tempt  have  been  collected  as  fitwfa  cur 
tun  contetJiporains  (10  vols ,  1885-95),  of  which 
Essays  in  Bnplisk  Literature  (1891)  appears  in 
translation,  Melanges  de  critique  religieute  (1860), 
and  Mtlanaw  d'Mttoire  religieu*  (1864). 

Scherer,  Wilhelm  (vfl'helm  shft'rur),  1841-86,  Ger- 
man philologist,  b.  Austria  He  held  professorships 
at  the  universities  of  Vienna,  Strasbourg,  and  Ber- 
lin. His  Geachichte  der  deutechen  LiUeratur  (1883. 
Eng  tr  ,  A  History  of  German  Literature,  1886)  and 
a  history  of  the  Gorman  language  (1868),  in  which 
he  applied  the  scientific  attitude  to  linguistics,  are 
his  most  famous  works.  Through  his  writings  ran 
a  strong  sense  of  nationalism  lie  was  one  of  the 
first  to  maintain  a  view  now  generally  held— that  m 
scientific  linguistics  there  can  bo  no  such  thing  as  an 
exception. 

scherzo  (skeVtsd)  [Ital  ,<*joke],  in  music,  a  term 
used  to  denote  various  types  of  composition  but 
primarily  one  which  is  lively  and  which  presents 
certain  surprises  in  the  rhythmic  or  melodic  mate- 
rial In  the  symphonies  of  Haydn  the  schorso  was  a 
further  development  of  the  minuet,  and  m  Bee- 
thoven's works  it  largely  replaces  the  minuet  as  tho 
third  movement  of  a  work  in  sonata  form  The 
humor  in  a  Beethoven  scherzo  is  sometimes  of  a 
rather  grim  sort.  In  Mendelssohn  the  scherzo  as- 
sumes an  elfin  quality,  while  the  four  piano 
scherzos  of  Chopin  are  works  of  great  boldness  and 
strength 

Schevemngen  (skha'vunmg'un),  resort  town,  South 
Holland  prov  ,  W  Netherlands,  on  the  North  Sea 
and  2  mi  NW  of  The  Hague,  of  which  it  is  a  part 
It  is  one  of  the  most  popular  bathing  resorts  on  the 
North  Sea 

Schiaparelli,  Giovanni  Virginio  (jovan'ne  vSrjg'nyO 
skyapareTle),  1835-1910,  Italian  astronomer  He 
was  director  (1862-1900)  of  the  Brera  Observa- 
tory, Milan  He  is  especially  noted  for  having  de- 
tected (1877)  on  the  surface  of  the  planet  Mars  the 
markings  which  he  called  canals  He  showed  that 
meteor  swarms  travel  through  space  in  cometan 
orbits  and  that  Mercury  and  Venus  rotate  on  their 
axes  He  discovered  the  asteroid  Hesperia  (1861) 
and  several  double  stars 

Schick,  Bela  (bu'lil  shlk'),  1877-,  American  pedia- 
trician, b  Hungaiv,  M  D  Karl  Franz  Umv, 
Graz,  1900  After  having  taught  at  tho  Umv  of 
Vienna  (1902-23),  he  came  to  the  United  States 
From  192.*  he  was  a  pediatrician  at  Mt  Sinai  Hos- 
pital. New  York  In  1929  he  became  a  naturalized 
American  citizen  He  devised  (1913)  tho  Schick 
test,  a  skin  test  to  determine  susceptibility  to 
diphtheria  He  also  made  important  studies  of 
allergy  and  wrote,  with  others,  Scarlet  Fever  (1912) 
and  Child  Care  Today(l933) 

Schiedam  (skhe'dam'),  municipality  (pop  69,095), 
South  Holland  prov  ,  W  Nethei  lands,  on  the  New 
Maas  and  W  of  Rotterdam  It  has  large  distilleries 
and  is  famous  for  its  gin,  which  is  exported  through- 
out the  world  There  also  are  shipyards  and  fac- 
tories Chartered  in  1273,  Schiedam  has  kept  a 
16th-century  church  and  a  17th-century  city  hall 

Schiehallion  (ehlhal'yun),  mountain,  1,547  ft  high, 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  near  Loch  Ranncx  h  In  1774 
Nevil  Maakelyne  experimented  here  to  determine 
the  density  of  the  earth 

Schiff,  Jacob  Henry  (shM),  1847-1920,  American 
bankei  and  philanthropist,  b  Frankfurt,  Germany 
He  emigrated  to  America  in  1865  and  became  a 
partner  in  a  brokerage  house  in  New  Yoik  city 
At  38  he  was  head  of  the  banking  house  of  Kuhn, 
Loeb  and  Company.  Schiff  became  associated  with 
E  H  Harriman  in  notable  contests  with  tho  house 
of  Morgan  for  control  of  Western  railroads  His 
numerous  philanthropies  included  the  endowment 
of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  the  Montehorc 
Home,  both  in  New  York,  and  a  museum  at  Har- 
vard See  biography  by  Cyrua  Adler  (1928) 

Schildkraut,  Rudolph  (shflt'krout),  1862-1930,  Ger- 
man-Jewish actor  He  won  fame  at  Vienna,  Ham- 
burg, and  Berlin  for  his  Shaksperian  porti  avals, 
especially  Lear  and  Shylock  He  was  a  star  (1911- 
22)  of  the  Yiddish  Theater  in  New  York  His  son, 

eiseph  Schildkraut,  1896-,  acted  at  Berlin  and 
amburg  and  after  1920  appeared  on  the  New 
York  stage  in  such  successes  as  Molnar's  L%lwm 
and  Ibsen's  Peer  Qynt  After  1927  he  acted  in 
moving  pictures 

Schiller,  Ferdinand  Canning  Scott  (shl'lur),  1864- 
1937,  British  philosopher  Schiller  studied  at  Ox- 
ford and  was  professor  of  philosophy  theie  (1897- 
1926)  and  at  the  Umv.  of  Southern  California 
(1929-37).  His  philosophical  position  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  pragmatism  of  William  James.  Schiller 
called  his  system  humanism,  holding  that  "man  is 
the  measure  of  all  things."  Among  his  works  are 
Ruldlet  of  the  Sphinx  (1891),  Humanum  (1912), 
ProUemt  of  Belief  (1924),  and  Logic  for  Use  (1»29), 
Our  Human  Truths  (1939),  a  collection  of  his  last 
writings,  was  published  posthumously. 

Schiller,  Johana  Christoph  Priedrich  von  (yo'han 
kria'tof  fr*'drlkh  fan  shf'lur),  1759-1805,  German 
poet,  dramatist,  historian,  and  philosopher,  b 
Mar  bach,  Wurttemberg;  son  of  an  army  surgeon 
Schiller  was  forced  to  attend  the  military  school  of 
the  duke  of  Wurttemberg  at  Ludwigsburg.  When 
the  school  was  moved  to  Stuttgart,  Sohiller  studied 
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medicine  there  and,  again  at  the  duke's  insistence, 
became  an  army  doctor,  Hi*  Bret  play,  Die  Ravber, 
written  while  he  wae  studying  medicine,  was 
printed  anonymously  and  at  the  author's  expense 
in  1781  This,  one  of  the  great  plays  of  the  STUUM 
TTND  DRANG  period,  was  remarkable  for  its  freedom 
of  form  and  for  its  picture  of  violence  and  radical- 
ism. After  it  was  successfully  performed  at  Mann- 
heim in  1782,  Schiller  fled  from  Stuttgart  and  the 
petty  tyranny  of  the  duke  Living  as  a  fugitive, 
he  completed  two  other  dramas,  a  historical  trag- 
edy, DM  Verschwffntng  des  Fiesko  tu  Genua  (1783, 
Kng  tr  ,  Fiesco,  or,  The  Genoese  Conspiracy,  1796), 
and  Kabale  und  Liebe  (1784,  Eng  tr ,  Cabal  and 
Love,  1795)  In  these  early  plays  he  showed  him- 
self to  be  a  great  tragic  chamatist  He  was  ap- 
pointed (1783)  dramatist  to  the  Mannheim  theater 
Soon,  however,  he  was  in  financial  difficulties  and 
went  to  Leipzig  on  the  invitation  of  the  family  of 
his  fnend,  C  G  Kftrner  In  the  same  year  (1784) 
he  went  to  Dresden,  where  he  remained  until  1787 
Here  he  wrote  (1785)  the  hymn  to  jov,  An  die 
Freudf,  used  bv  Beethoven  in  the  choral  finale  to 
his  Ninth  Symphony,  and  the  drama  Don  Carlos 
(1787,  Kng  tr,  1795),  in  blank  verse  Schiller 
lived  in  Weimar  from  1787  to  1789  and  wrote  a  his- 
torical work  on  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands 
against  Spanish  rule  (pub  1788)  He  was  closely 
associated  with  Goethe  in  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  literary  friendships  8t  hiller  obtained 
a  professorship  in  history  at  the  Univ  of  Jena  from 
1789  to  1793,  when  illness  forced  him  to  give  up 
teaching  In  this  period  he  had  married  (1790) 
Charlotte  von  Lengefeld  In  1793  he  completed  his 
second  historical  work,  on  the  Thirtv  Years  War 
Schiller  was  strongly  influenced  by  Kant,  an  in- 
fluence which  is  evident  in  his  ciitical  writing,  in 
several  works  on  aesthetics,  and  in  his  philosophical 
poems  His  last  years  were  passed  at  Weimar  and 
in  this  period  were  produced  his  greatest  dramas 
Outstanding  is  the  dramatic  trilogy  on  Wallen- 
stein,  WaUewtein's  Lager  (1798),  Die  Ptccolomim, 
and  Wallenstein's  Tod  (both  1799),  the  last  two 
parts  appeared  in  an  English  translation  by  S  T 
Coleridge  as  Wallenstein  (1800)  Others  of  his 
major  works  are  Mana  Stuart  (1800,  Eng  tr  , 
1800),  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  (1801),  on  Joan 
of  An  ,  Die  Braut  von  Messina  (1803),  and  Wilhelm 
Tell  (1804,  Eng  tr  ,  1825)  His  manv  ballads  have 
boon  popular  in  Germany,  perhaps  the  favorite  is 
"The  Song  of  the  Bell  "  Schillei  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  modern  German  literature,  second  in 
his  time  only  to  the  overpowering  Goethe  His 
dramas  are  infused  with  idealistic  nobilitv  and  with 
hatred  of  tyranny  English  translations  of  his  com- 
plete works  appeared  in  1846-49  and  1897-190.4 
See  biographies  by  Thomas  Carlyle  (1825)  and 
Calvin  Thomas  (1902) 

Schilling,  Johannes  (yoha'nus  shT'lYng),  1828-1910, 
German  sculptor  He  is  represented  bv  manv 
monuments  in  German\,  unhiding  the  colossal 
Germama  (1883),  a  national  monument  m  the 
Niederwald,  counted  his  masterpiece 
Schimper,  Andreas  Franz  Wilhelm  (Andra'as  frftnts' 
vll'hdlm  ahlm'pur),  1850-1901,  German  botanist, 
one  of  a  famous  family  of  naturalists  He  wrote  on 
plant  ecology,  gathering  matenalH  foi  his  woiks  in 
North  America,  Aaia,  and  the  West  Indies  as  well  as 
in  Europe  Among  his  woiks  is  Plant-Geography 
upon  a  Physiological  Hasw  (1898,  Eng  tr  ,  1903) 
Schlnkel,  Karl  Fnedrich  (khrl'  fre'drlkh  shmg'kul). 
1781-1841,  German  architect  and  painter  He 
studied  m  Berlin  arid  spent  two  years  in  Italy  copy- 
ing classical  works  Upon  1m  return  he  turned  to 
landscape  painting,  embod\ing  architectural  fea- 
tures in  his  compositions  A  member  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  ho  became  a  professor  in  1820  He  also 
worked  in  hthograph\,  etdung,  and  illustration, 
but  attained  real  distinction  a»  an  architect  of  the 
classical  tradition  Among  the  public  buildings, 
castles,  and  country  residences  he  designed  are  the 
Ro\al  Guard  House  (1816-18),  Ro\al  Theater 
(1819-20).  and  Old  Museum  (1825-30)  m  Berlin 
and  the  New  Gate,  Church  of  St  Nicholas,  and 
Casino  in  Potsdam 

Schipa,  Tito  (te't6  skfl'pii),  1889-,  Italian  operatic 
tenor  He  made  his  dobut  m  1911  in  Vercelh  After 
manv  appearances  in  Europe,  he  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1919,  joining  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company  He  sang  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  from  1932  to  1935  Possessed  of  both  a 
beautiful  voice  and  an  impeccable  artistrj  ,  he  sang 
the  leading  lyric,  tenor  roles  in  all  the  principal 
operas  of  the  French  and  German  repertory  and 
appeared  in  the  principal  opera  houses  of  Spam, 
Italy,  and  South  America  Schipa  also  toured 
in  concert 

•chipperke  (skl'purke,  -ku)  [Flemish, -little  cap- 
tain], email  dog  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
Flemish  provinces.  Its  coat  is  solid  black  and 
rather  coarse  with  a  dense  undercoat,  usually  it 
has  no  tail.  The  doe  weighs  up  to  18  Ib  Although 
it  resembles  the  spite  and  the  Pomeranian,  some 
authorities  say  that  it  is  not  related  to  these  breeds 
but  is  a  miniature  form  of  a  black  Belgian  sheep 
dog.  An  excellent  watch  dog,  it  was  long  used  for 
that  purpose  on  canalboats. 
Schism,  Orett,  or  Schism  of  the  We«t  (s!'sm),  divi- 
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ston  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  1378  to 
1417.  There  was  no  question  of  faith  or  practice 
involved,  it  was  entirely  a  matter  of  persons  and 
politics  Shortly  after  GRBOORY  XI  had  returned 
from  Avignon  and  reestablished  the  PAPACY  at 
Rome,  he  died  (March  27,  1378).  The  Romans 
feared  that  the  papal  court  might  be  returned  to 
Avignon,  and  there  was  noting,  with  the  mob  de- 
manding a  Roman,  or  at  leant  an  Italian,  pope  On 
Apnl  8  the  16  cardinals  present  elected  URBAN  VI 
The  new  pope  was  soon  acting  very  offensively  to 
all  in  the  Church — some  historians  believe  he  was 
insane  The  cardinals  slipped  out  of  Rome  and 
unanimously  declared  (at  Anagm,  Aug  2)  that 
Urban's  election  was  null  as  being  done  m  fear  of 
the  mob  At  Fondi  on  Sept  20  they  elected 
ROBERT  OF  GENEVA  pope  as  Clement  VII  The 
next  year  Clement  fled  Italy  for  Avignon,  where  he 
reigned,  surrounded  by  the  former  Roman  court, 
he  was  recognized  by  France,  Aragon,  Castile, 
Naples,  Scotland,  and  part  of  the  empire  There 
were  thus  two  lines  of  popes  The  popes  at  Rome 
were  Urban  VI  (H78-89),  BOWK-ACE  IX  (1389- 
1404),  Innocent  VII  (1404-#),  and  GREGORY  XII 
(1406-15)  Those  of  the  rival  line  at  Avignon  were 
Clement  VII  (1378-94)  and  Benedict  XIII  (1394- 
1417,  see  LHNA,  PEDRO  DK)  There  was  schism 
within  schism,  too,  for  Franco  withdrew  from 
obedience  to  Benedict  XIII  and  knew  no  pope 
(1398-1403,  1408-9)  The  rivalry  was,  of  course, 
perpetually  irritating  to  churchmen  The  element 
most  consistently  eager  to  end  the  schism  was 
centered  around  the  theologians  of  the  Univ  of 
Pans,  led  by  Pierre  d'Ailly  and  Gerson  From 
them  came  the  proposal  to  call  a  council  (1380), 
and  there  developed  (c  1394)  the  concihar  theory, 
that  the  popes  are  subject  to  general  councils  The 
Council  of  Pisa  (1409,  see  PISA,  COUNCIL,  OF)  was 
the  result  This  meeting  declared  Gregory  XII  of 
the  Roman  (or  Urbamst)  line  and  Benedict  XIII 
of  the  Avignon  (or  Clementine)  line  no  popes  and 
elected  another,  Alexander  V  He  died  soon,  but 
his  energetic  successor,  Baldassarre  COBRA  (John 
XXIII,  1410-15),  detached  most  of  Europe  from 
hia  rivals  In  1414  John  reluctantly  convened  the 
Council  of  Constance  (see  CONSTANCB,  COUNCIL 
ot)  Gregory  XII  resigned,  and  John  XXIII  and 
Benedict  XIII,  who  refused  to  resign,  were  de- 
clared deposed  by  the  council  MARTIN  V  was 
elected,  and  the  schism  was  at  an  end  The  mam 
effects  of  the  schism  were  to  delay  the  reforms 
which  were  the  admitted  need  of  the  Church  and 
to  give  rise  to  the  tonciliar  theory,  which  was  re- 
vived at  the  Council  of  Basel  (see  BASFL,  COUNCIL 
OF)  It  is  generally  agieed  by  Roman  Catholic 
8(  holars  that  the  line  of  popes  from  Urban  to 
Gregory  was  the  canonical  one  See  Edmund  G 
Gardner,  St  Catherine  of  Siena  (1907) ,  L  Salem- 
bier,  The  Great  Western  Schism  (Eng  tr  ,  1907) ,  E 
F  Jacob,  Essays  in  the  Contilwr  Epoch  (1943) 

Schism  of  East  and  West,  division  between  the 
ORTHODOX  EASTERN  CHURCH  and  the  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH  See  CHRISTIANITY,  FERR\RA- 
FLORBNCE,  COUNCIL  OF,  LKO  IX,  SAINT,  LYONB, 
SFCOND  COUNCIL  OF,  PAPACY,  PHOTIUS 

Schism  of  the  West   see  SCHISM,  GREAT 

schist  (shlst),  metamorphu  roc  k  having  the  crystals 
of  its  constituent  minerals  elongated,  segregated, 
and  arranged  in  bands  or  leaves  (folia)  which  are 
parallel  not  onl>  to  each  othei  but  also  to  the 
cleavage  planes  of  the  minerals  Schists  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  foliated  rocks,  slates  and 
gneisses,  by  the  size  of  their  mineral  crvstaU,  these 
are  larger  than  those  of  slates,  being  visible  to  the 
naked  eve,  but  smaller  than  those  of  gneisses, 
which  aie  coarsely  foliated  rocks  as  opposed  to 
finely  foliated  or  schistose  rocks  As  contrasted 
with  the  folia  of  slates,  the  folia  of  schists  are  rough- 
surfaced  and  irregular  S<  hists  split  readily  along 
their  planes  of  sc  histosity,  like  slates  along  c  leavage 
lines  Like  other  foliated  rocks,  schists  owe  their 
origin  to  the  metamorphism  of  other,  preexisting 
rocks  The  commonest  of  the  schists  is  mica  schist, 
the  essential  mmeials  of  which  are  QUARTZ  and 
MICA  (biotite  01  muscovite)  Other  schists  are 
hornblende  schist,  talc  schist,  chlorite  schist,  and 
graphite  schists  Schists  are  abundant  in  the  Pre- 
Cambnan  (Archeozoic  and  Proterozoic)  rocks 

schizophrenia  (8klt*sufr6'neu,  •jkfzvi-)  or  demen- 
tia praecoz  (dhnen'sha  pre'k&ks"),  functional  PSY- 
CHOSIS characterized  by  unrealistic  behavior  domi- 
nated by  private  fantasy  In  1896  Ennl  Kraepelm 
grouped  what  were  previously  considered  unrelated 
mental  diseases  under  the  heading  of  dementia 
praecox,  using  four  subdivisions  (simple,  hebe- 
phremie,  catatonic,  and  paranoid),  which  still  have 
wide  and  official  acceptance  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1911  that  Eugen  Bleuler,  preceded  by  the 
work  of  Freud,  C  G  Jung,  and  others,  wrote  the 
highly  influential  Dementia  Praecox  odor  die  Gruppe 
der  Schizophrenten,  which  corrected  the  Kraepelm 
theory  that  the  disease  is  incurable.  In  it  ho  intro- 
duced the  term  schizophrenia  to  replace  dementia 
praecox,  as  the  former  emphasised  the  dissociative 
or  splitting  phenomena  in  the  mind  and  avoided 
the  implication  regarding  age  of  onset  and  outlook 
for  deter  101  ation.  Schizophrenia  commonly,  though 
not  always,  occurs  in  late  adolescence  or  early 
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adulthood  in  the  withdrawn,  seclusive  type  of  per- 
son Among  its  basic  symptoms  are  faulty  thought 
processes,  bizarre  actions,  tendency  to  live  in  an 
inner  world,  and  incapacity  to  maintain  normal 
i  nterpersonal  relationsh  ips  A  mong  accessory  symp- 
toms Bleuler  noted  are  hallucinations,  delusion*, 
stupor,  negativism,  impulsive  acts,  and  incoher- 
ence Because  of  the  crippling  nature  of  the  psy- 
chosis, a  high  percentage  of  sufferers  must  be  hos- 
pitalized It  is  roughly  estimated  that  half  the  psy- 
chotics  in  mental  hospitals  are  schizophrenic  As 
ordinary  psychiatric  therapy  has  had  very  1  muted 
success,  more  radical  approaches  have  been  at- 
tempted, such  as  psychosurgery  and  shock  therapy 
Chemu  al  and  organic  factors  in  sc  hizophrema  have 
been  studied  with  as  yet  no  impressive  results  See 
PARANOIA 

Schlegel,  August  Wilhelm  yon  (ou'gcftat  vU'helm 
fun  shla'gul),  1707-1845,  German  poet  and  scholar 
He  studied  at  Gottmgon  and  went  to  Jena  to  join 
the  Schillers  With  his  brother,  Fnedrich  von 
Schlegel,  he  founded  the  Athenaeum  and  edited  it 
( 1 798- 1810)  He  was  thereafter  secretary  to  Berna- 
dotto  (later  Charles  XIV  of  Sweden)  and  professor 
(1818-45)  of  art  and  literary  history  at  Bonn 
Schlegel  was  one  of  the  first  critics  to  realize  the 
importance  of  social  evolution  in  the  history  of  art, 
a  champion  of  the  Nibdungenlied,  and  author  of 
the  translations  (1797-1810)  of  Shakspere  later 
completed  by  Ludwig  Tieck,  his  daughter  Doro- 
thea, and  her  husband,  Graf  von  Baudissin  These 
translations,  in  addition  to  their  extraordinary  lit- 
erary qualities,  established  Shakspere  in  Germany 
Schlegel  also  translated  works  of  Camoens,  Cal- 
der6n,  Cervantes,  and  Dante  His  original  writings 
have  not  been  much  read  since  his  death,  among 
them  is  Lecture*  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature 
(1809,  Eng  tr  ,  1815) 

Schlegel,  Dorothea  von  (dorota'a),  1763-1839,  Ger- 
man author,  daughter  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  She 
married  Friednch  von  SCHLEOEL  after  her  divorce 
from  her  first  husband,  Simon  Veit  She  wrote 
Florentin  (1801),  an  imitation  of  Goethe's  Wilhelm 
Meister,  translated  Mine  de  StaePs  Corinne  (1807). 
and  cooperated  in  the  editing  of  her  husband's 
worka  Phihpp  Veit  was  hei  son 

Schlegel,  Fnedrich  von  (fre'drlkh),  1772-1829,  Ger- 
man philosopher,  critic,  and  writer,  most  promi- 
nent of  the  founders  of  the  romantic  school  Edu- 
cated in  law  at  Gottingen  and  Leipzig,  he  turned  to 
literature,  writing  Die  Griechen  und  Romer  (1797) 
It  was  followed  by  experimental  literary  works, 
notably  Lucinde  (1799)  and  Alarcot  (1802).  With 
his  brother,  August  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel,  he 
founded  and  edited  the  Athenaeum,  the  organ  of  the 
romantic  school  He  lectured  at  Jena  (1800)  and  in 
Paris  (1802),  where  he  edited  the  Europa  In  Paris 
he  studied  Sanskrit  and  Indian  civilization  which 
latei  conttibuted  to  his  outstanding  work,  Vber  die 
Sprache  und  Wfisheit  der  Indier  [on  the  speech  and 
wisdom  of  India]  (1808)  trorn  1808  to  1819  he 
engaged  in  political  and  diplomatic  activities  and 
also  wrote  works  in  history  and  literature  At 
Vienna,  after  1818,  he  edited  Concordia,  issued  his 
collected  works  (1822-25),  and  lectured  on  phi- 
losophy S(  hlegel,  during  lus  early  penod,  held 
that  comprehension  of  life  depends  on  the  richness 
and  variety  of  expenenee  He  called  it  "romantic 
irony"  that  truth  changes  from  experience  to  ex- 
perience and  that  wisdom  depends  on  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fickleness  of  truth  Later,  aftei  he  and 
his  wife,  Dorothea  von  Schlegel,  had  joined  (1808) 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  became  somewhat 
more  conservative  Among  the  translated  lectures 
are  The  Philosophy  of  History  (Eng  tr  ,  1836)  and 
The  Philosophy  of  Life  and  the  Philosophy  of  Lan- 
guage (Eng  tr  ,  1847) 

Schleicher,  August  (ou'gtfcnt  shll'khur),  1821-68, 
German  philologist  \  professor  at  the  universities 
of  Prague  and  Jena,  he  wrote  studies  of  the  Lith- 
uanian language  (1856-57),  the  German  language 
(1860),  and  the  language  of  the  Polabian  Slavs 
(1871)  His  most  important  work  on  tomparative 
philology,  published  in  German  (1801-62),  was 
translated  as  A  Compendium  of  the  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Indo-European  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
and  Latin  Languages  (2  vols  1874-77) 

Schleicher,  Kurt  von  (koorf  fun  shll'khur),  1882- 
1934,  German  general  After  the  First  World  War 
he  helped  to  suppress  the  extremist  revolutionaries 
in  Germany  ana  became  a  leadei  of  the  Reichswehr 
He  was  war  mmiatcn  in  the  cabinet  of  Franz  von 
Papen,  whom  he  succeeded  as  chancellor  oi  Ger- 
many in  Doc  ,  193J  Trying  to  prevent  HITLER 
from  seizing  powei,  Schleicher  demanded  authority 
from  President  HINDENBUBO  to  dissolve  the  Reichs- 
tag and  to  assume  emoigency  powers  Hindenburg 
refused  and,  after  Schleicher's  resignation  (Jan  28, 
1933),  appointed  Hitler  chancellor  Schleicher  re- 
tired from  public  life  but  was  shot  with  his  wife  by 
the  Nazis  in  the  1934  "blood  purge  " 

Schleiden,  Matthiac  Jakob  (mate'as  ya'k6p  shll'- 
dun).  1804-S1,  German  botanist  He  was  professor 
at  the  universities  of  Jena  (1839-63)  and  Dorpat 
(1863-64)  A  pioneer  in  the  development  of  the 
cell  theory,  he  presented  proof,  in  a  paper  on 
phytogenesis  (1838),  that  plant  tissues  were  com- 
posed of  cells,  he  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
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SCHLEIERMACHER 

nucleus  He  wrote  an  influential  textbook,  Prin- 
ciple* of  Scientific  Botany  (2  vole  ,  1842-43,  Eng 
tr ,  1849).  Hia  work  waa  carried  forward  by 
Theodor  Schwann 

Schleiermacher,  Friedrich  Daniel  Ernst  (fre'drlkh 
da'nyel  Prnst'  8hll'urmakh"ur),  1768-1834,  Ger- 
man philosopher  and  Protestant  theologian  His 
religious  background  waa  the  Moravian  Church. 
He  studied  at  Halle  and  was  professor  of  theology 
there  (1804-10)  and  at  the  Umv  of  Berlin  (from 
1810)  His  thought  was  ee  lectic ,  he  was  influenced 
by  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling  His  major  work, 
Dcr  Christiiche  Glaube  nach  den  Orundsatzen  der 
evangelischen  Kirche  (1821-22,  Eng  tr  of  2d  ed  , 
The  Christian  faith,  ed  bv  H  R  Mackintosh  and 
J  S  Stewert.  1928),  is  one  of  the  most  important 
theological  writings  of  modern  tunes  Schleier- 
machor  sought  to  reconcile  the  theories  of  modern 
society  with  religious  speculation  He  stressed  the 
virtues  of  the  orgam/ed  state  and  was  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  national  independence  Important  works 
imlude  Reden  tiher  die  Religion  (1799)  Monologen 
(1800),  Grundhmen  eincr  Kritik  der  biaherigen 
Kittenlehre  (1803),  Weihnachtafeier  (1806),  and 
Kurze  Darstellung  des  theologwchen  Studiums 
(1810)  See  U  B  Brandt,  Philosophy  of  Schleier- 
macher  (1941) 

Schlesmger,  Arthur  Meier  (shla'ztng-gur),  1888-, 
American  historian,  b  Xema,  Ohio,  grad  Ohio 
State  Umv  (B  A  ,  1910)  and  Columbia  (M  A  , 
1911,  PhD,  1917)  In  1924,  after  teaching  at 
Ohio  State  and  the  State  Umv  of  Iowa  he  became 
a  professor  of  history  at  Harvard  and  in  1928  be- 
came an  editor  of  the  New  England  Quarterly  His 
special  interest  has  been  the  interpretation  of  social 
historv,  as  in  The  Rise  of  the  City,  1878-1898  (1933) 
and  Political  and  Social  Growth  of  the  American 
People,  1865-1940  (1941)  His  other  books  include 
The  Colonial  Merchants  and  the  American  Revolu- 
tion (1917),  New  Viewpoints  in  American  History 
(1922),  and  Paths  to  the  Present  (1949).  With 
Dixon  Rvan  Fox  he  edited  the  "History  of  Ameri- 
can Life"  series  (12  vols  ,  1927-44) 
Schlesinger,  Arthur  Meier,  Jr.,  1917-,  American 
historian  and  author,  |b  Columbus,  Ohio,  grad 
Harvard,  1938,  son  of  Arthur  Meier  Schlesinger 
(1888-)  After  the  publishing  success  of  Orestes  A 
Brownson  a  Pilgrim's  Progress  -(1939),  his  Har- 
vard honors  thesis,  Schlesinger  became  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Fellows  at  Harvard  (1939-  42)  In 
the  Second  World  War,  he  served  with  the  Office  of 
War  Information  (1942-43)  and  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Services  (1943-45)  In  1946  he  became 
an  associate  professor  of  history  at  Harvard  Ilia 
Age  of  Jackson  (1945)  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  m 
history  for  1946  and  was  highly  praised  An  active 
member  of  several  organizations,  historical  and 
political  (he  was  a  cofounder  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action),  he  contributed  articles  to 
magazines  and  newspapers  and  also  wrote  The 
Vital  Center  (1949),  a  defense  of  liberalism 
Schlesinger,  Frank  (sle'slnjur),  1871-1943,  Ameri- 
can astronomer,  b  New  York  city,  grad  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  1890,  Ph  D  Columbia. 
1898  He  was  in  charge  of  the  International  Lati- 
tude Observatory  at  Ukiah,  Calif  (1899-1903), 
and  astronomer  at  Yerkes  Observatory  (1903-5) 
From  1905  to  1920  he  was  director  of  the  Allegheny 
Observatory  of  the  Umv  of  Pittsburgh  and  from 
1920  to  1941  was  director  of  the  observatory  at 
Yale  His  works  are  principally  monographs  on  the 
reduction  of  photographic  plates,  variations  of  lati- 
tude, and  stellar  parallaxes 

Schleswig  (shlcz'wlg,  slez-,  Gor  shlas'vlkh),  Dan 
Slesvig  (elas'vlkli),  former  duchy,  N  Germany  and 
S  Denmark,  occupying  the  southern  part  of  Jut- 
land The  Eider  river  separates  it  from  llolstem 
German  Schleswig  forms  part  of  ScHLbawia-HoL- 
BTEIN.  its  chief  cities  are  Flensburg,  Schleswig, 
and  Husum  Danish  Schleswig,  known  as  North 
Schleswig  (Dan  Nordslesvig)  includes  the  cities 
of  Aabenraa,  Haderslev,  Sonderborg,  and  Tondorn 
Unlike  HOLSTEIN,  which  was  part  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  even  after  its  union  with  the  Dan- 
ish crown,  the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  created  in  1115, 
was  a  fief  held  directly  from  the  kings  of  Denmark 
King  Waldemar  III,  however,  was  forced  (1376)  to 
grant  Schleawig  a  constitution  which  forbade  the 
union  of  Schleswig  and  Denmark  under  a  single 
overlord.  In  1386  the  count  of  Holstem  received 
Schleswig  as  a  hereditary  fief  His  descendant, 
Christian  I  of  Denmark,  inherited  (1460)  both 
Schleswig  and  Holstem,  but  was  obliged  to  recog- 
nize the  inseparability  of  the  two  territories  and  to 
affirm  that  they  were  bound  to  the  Danish  crown 
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rangement  was  complicated  by  a  number  of  fac- 
tors, among  them  waa  the  creation,  within  the 


by  a  personal  union  only  In  the  16th  cent  Schles- 
wig and  Holstem  (which  had  also  become  a  duchy) 
underwent  a  complex  subdivision,  although  the 


principle  of  the  inseparability  of  tne  two  duchies 
waa  in  theory  not  violated  The  three  mam  divi- 
sions were  a  ducal  portion,  including  parts  of  both 
duchies,  which  was  conferred  on  Adolphus,  duke  of 
Holstem-Gottorp,  younger  brother  of  Christian  III 
of  Denmark,  and  on  his  descendants,  the  dukes  of 
Holstem-Gottorp;  a  royal  portion,  including  parts 
of  both  duchies,  ruled  directly  by  the  Danish  kings, 
and  a  common  portion,  ruled  jointly  by  the  Danish 
lungs  and  the  dukes  of  Holatein-Gottorp  The  ar- 


burg  branch  split  into  the  Augustenburg  line  and 
the  cadet  Glucksburg  line.   By  the  Treaty  of  Ros- 
kilde  (1658)  the  Danish  crown  renounced  its  suze- 
rainty over  ducal  Schleswig,  the  resulting  quarrels 
between  Denmark  and  the  duke  of  Holstem-Got- 
torp  were  a  major  factor  in  the  NORTHERN  WAR 
(1700-1721),  which  ended  with  the  dispossession  of 
Duke  Charles  Frederick  of  Holstem-Gottorp  and 
the  union  of  the  ducal  portion  of  Schleswig  with  the 
Danish  crown     Charles  Frederick's  son  became 
(1762)  emperor  of  Russia  as  Peter  III,  his  heir, 
Grand   Duke   Paul   (later   Emperor   Paul  I),   re- 
nounced (1773)  the  ducal  portion  of  Holstem,  yield- 
ing it  to  the  Danish  crown,  in  exchange  for  OLDEN- 
BURG    Thus  all  Schleswig  and  Holstem  were  once 
more  united  under  the  Danish  kings    The  events 
related  in  the  article  SCHLESWIQ-HOLSTEIN  led  to 
the  annexation  (1866)  of  both  duehioa  by  Prussia 
After  the  tirst  World  War,  North  Sc  hleswig  passed 
to  Denmark  after  a  plebiscite  (1920),  held  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
Schleswig,  city  (pop    36,935),  Schleswig-Holstem, 
N  Germanv,  NW  of  Kiel    It  is  a  minor  port  on  the 
Schlei,  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  a  Lutheran 
epise  opal  see    The  c  ity  13  chiefly  residential    First 
mentioned  c  800,  it  was  the  residence  of  early  dukea 
of  Schleswig  and  (1544-1713)  of  the  dukes  of  Hol- 
stem-Gottorp   It  was  the  capital  of  Sc  hies  wig-  Hoi- 
stem  from  1866  until  1917,  when  it  was  superseded 
by  Kiel    The  Gottorp  or  Gottorf  castle  (16th-l7th 
<  ent )  now  houses  the  state  arc  hives  and  a  museum 
The   Romanesque-Gothic  cathedral  contains  the 
tomb  of  Frederic  k  I  of  Denmark 
Schleswig-Holstem    (-h5l'stln,    Ger.    -h6Pshtm), 
state  (6,045  sq  mi,193Qpop  1,589,284,  1946  pop 
2,650,488),  N  Germany     KIEL  is  the  capital  and 
chief  port   Sehleswig-liolstem  occupies  the  south- 
ern part  and  the  base  of  the  JUTLAND  peninsula  and 
extends  from  the  Elbe,  between  the  North  Sea  and 
the  Baltic,  northward  to  the  Danish  border    Other 
important  cities  are  Mensburg,  Kiel,  LUbe<k,  and 
Schleswig     Schleswig-Holstem  is  drained  bv  the 
Eider,  which  forms  the  border  between  the  former 
duchies  of  Schleswig  (in  the  north)  and  Holstem 
(on  the  south)    The  Kiel  Canal  links  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Baltic     A  low-lying  region,  Schleswig-Hol- 
stem  has  fertile  agricultural  land  (exc  ept  in  the  cen- 
ter, where  heaths  and  moors  predominate)  and  is 
famous  for  its  cattle    The  chief  industrial  products 
are  ships,  machinery,  and  processed  foods     Kiel 
has    a    university      Concerning    the    history    of 
Schleswig-Holstem,  Lord  Pahnerston  once  stated 
in  Parliament  that  it  wae  so  complicated  that  only 
three  men  had  ever  understood  it  fully,  one  was 
Prime  Albert,  who  was  dead,  the  second  was  a  pro- 
fessor, who  had  become  insane,  the  third  was  Palm- 
erston  himself,  but  he  had  forgotten  it    The  his- 
tory of  the  area  up  to  the  close  of  the  18th  c  ent  will 
be  found  in  the  articles  HOLSTEIN  and  SC-HLESWICI 
From  1773  the  kings  of  Denmark  held  both  duchies 
— Schleswig  as  full  sovereigns,  Holstem  as  princes 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire    Both  due  hies  were  in 
personal  union  with,  but  not  part  of,  Denmark 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  (1814-15)  did  not  change 
the  status  of  the  two  duchies,  except  that  the  Ger- 
man Confederation  had  succ  ceded  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  in  its  suzerainty  over  Holstem    A  constitu- 
tion for  Holstem  was  guaranteed  by  the  German 
Confederation     The  growing  national  conscious- 
ness of  the  predominantly  German  population  m 
the  two  duchies  made  any  change  in  their  status  an 
explosive  issue     In  1846  King  Christian  VIII  an- 
nounced that  succession  b>  females  was  to  apply 
not  only  to  the  Danish  throne,  but  to  Schleswig  as 
well     This  announcement  met  violent  opposition 
among  German  nationalists,  who  feared  the  com- 
plete incorporation  of  Schleswig  into  Denmark 
Nevertheless,  on  the  pressure  of  the  Danish  nation- 
alists, Frederic  k  VII,  who  had  succ  eeded  Christian, 
declared  the  complete  union  of  S<  hleswig  with  Deri- 
mark  in  1848     Revolution  broke  out  in  both  due  h- 
les,  a  provisional  government  was  formed,  and  the 
German  Confederation  came  to  the  aid  of  the  rebels 
and  occupied  the  duchies    British  intervention  led 
to  an  armistice  in  the  German-Danish  fighting,  but 
in  1849  the  war  was  resumed     After  inconclusive 
fighting,  peace  was  made  m  1850  between  Prussia 
(which  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Confedera- 
tion to  conduct  the  war)  and  Denmark,  both  aides 
reserved  their  rights    The  fact  that  Frederick  VII 
waa  childless  made  the  Schleswig-Holstem  succes- 
sion a  burning  European  issue    The  question  was 
taken  up  by  the  powers  in  a  conference  at  London, 
and  m  1852  Prussia  and  Austria  (but  not  the  Ger- 
man Confederation  as  a  body)  adhered  to  the  Lon- 
don Protocol     The  succession  to  Denmark  and 
both  duchies  was  settled  on  the  Glucksburg  branch 
of  the  Danish  royal  house,  which  derived  its  claim 
through  the  female  line    Duke  Christian  Augustus 
of  Augustenburg,  who  represented  a  collateral  line, 
renounced  his  claim  to  the  duchies  and  accepted  a 
money  indemnity.    Denmark  in  turn  guaranteed 
the  inseparability  of  the  duchies  and  their  contin- 


ued status  in  personal  union  with  Denmark.  How- 
ever, onee  more  the  pressure  of  the  Danish  national- 
ists forced  Frederick  VII  to  proclaim  (1856)  the 
Danish  constitution  as  valid  for  both  duchies.  The 
protest  of  the  German  Confederation  led  to  the 
withdrawal  (1858)  of  that  measure,  but  in  Nov  , 
1863,  just  before  Frederick's  death,  a  common  con- 
stitution for  Denmark  and  Schleswig  was  drawn  up. 
His  successor,  Christian  IX,  signed  the  constitu- 
tion, which  the  German  diet  declared  in  violation 
of  the  protocol.  In  Jan  ,  1864,  Prussia  and  Austria 
declared  war  on  Denmark,  which  was  easily  de- 
feated The  disposal  of  the  duchies  was  still  at  is- 
sue Austria  favored  the  claims  of  the  duke  of 
Augustenburg,  who  denounced  the  surrender  of  the 
Augustenburg  claim  by  his  father  111  1852,  but 
BIBMAHCK,  who  was  guiding  Prussian  policy,  had 
already  resolved  to  annex  the  duchies  and  had  en- 
couraged the  Danish  war  with  that  end  m  view 
By  the  Treaty  of  Gastein  (1865)  with  Austria,  Bis- 
marck deliberately  im  posed  a  solution  which  was 
bound  to  create  friction  with  Austria  Schleswig 
was  placed  under  Prussian  administration  and 
Holstem  under  Austrian  administration,  while  the 
duchy  of  LAUENBURQ  (also  lost  by  Denmark  in 
1864)  went  to  Prussia  in  return  for  a  money  pay- 
ment to  Austria  The  dual  administration  led,  as 
Bismarck  had  anticipated,  to  such  tension  that 
Austria  could  easily  be  maneuvered  into  declaring 
war  on  Prussia  The  AUSTRO-PRUHSIAN  WAR  of 
1866  ended  with  a  swift  Prussian  victory,  Schles- 
wig, Holstem,  and  Lauenburg  were  annexed  to 
Prussia  and  became  the  province  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  After  the  First  World  War  the  Danish  ma- 
jority of  N  Schleswig  determined  by  plebiscite 
(1920)  the  return  of  that  part  of  the  province  to 
Denmark  The  former  free  city  of  Luboe  k  and  the 
Ltibeck  distru  t  of  Oldenburg  were  incorporated 
with  Schleswig-Holstem  in  1937  After  the  Second 
World  War,  Schleswig-llolstem  was  constituted 
(1946)  as  a  state  in  the  British  zone  of  occupation 
The  influx  of  displaced  persons  and  of  refugees  from 
E  Germany  me  reased  the  population  by  60  percent 
In  1949  Sc  hies  wig-  Holstem  joined  the  West  Ger- 
man republic- 

Schley,  Winfleld  Scott  (sll).  1839-1911,  American 
naval  officer,  b  Frederick  c-o  ,  Md  ,  grad  Annap- 
olis, 1860  After  serving  in  the  Civil  War,  he  held 
various  na\al  posts  In  1884  he  commanded  the 
third,  and  sue  cessful,  relief  expedition  to  rese  ue  the 
arc-tic  explorer  Adolphus  W  Giw  K.LV,  and  from 
1885  to  1889  he  headed  the  Bureau  of  Equipment 
and  Rec  ruiting  Schley  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  commodore  in  1898  and  in  the  Spanish-American 
War  commanded  the  "flying  squadron,"  ordered  to 
seek  out  the  Spanish  Minder  Admiral  Pascual 
( "ervera  There  was  some  ill  feeling  between  Schley 
and  William  Thomas  SAMPSON,  who  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  chief  command  When  the  battle  of 
Santiago  was  fought  and  the  Spanish  fleet  de- 
stroyed, Sampson  was  absent  and  Schley  had 
command,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  bitter  controversy 
over  the  credit  for  the  vie  tor>  Sc hley  was  made  a 
rear  admiral  and  resigned  from  the  navy  in  1901 
A  court  of  inquiry,  requested  bv  Schloy  to  in- 
vestigate charges  leveled  against  him  of  negligence 
and  misconduc  t  in  the  battle  of  Santiago,  was  gen- 
erally adverhe  towaid  him  but  recommended  that 
no  action  be  taken  Ho  wrote  The  Rescue  of  Greely 
(with  J  R  Solev,  1895)  and  also  memoirs,  Forty- 
five  Years  under  the  Flag  (1904)  See  R  S  West, 
Admirals  of  American  hmpire  (1948) 
Schlich,  Sir  William  (shirk),  1840-1925,  British  for- 
estry expert  Of  Gorman  birth  and  training,  he 
became  c-onservator  and  inspector  general  of  for- 
ests in  India  and  later  a  pioneer  in  forest  work  m 
England,  wheie  he  organized  the  first  forestry 
school  Among  his  writings  are  A  Manual  of 
Forestry  (1889-96)  and  Forestry  in  the  United  King- 
dom (1904) 

Schheffen,  Alfred,  Graf  yon  (al'frat  grdf  fun  ahle' 
fun),  1833-1913,  German  field  marshal  and  strate- 
gist As  chief  of  the  general  staff  (1891-1906)  and 
after  his  retirement  he  developed  the  brilliant  and 
famous  Schlieffen  plan,  by  which  he  hoped  Ger- 
many could  defeat  France  in  a  lightning  campaign 
The  plan  was  based  on  the  strategy  employed  by 
Hannibal  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  transposed  to  a 
larger  scale  It  called  for  a  flanking  movement  by 
an  overwhelmingly  strong  right  (i  e  ,  northern) 
wing,  which  was  to  crash  through  Belgium  and 
Holland,  capture  the  Channel  ports,  and  bear  down 
on  Paris  from  the  weet,  while  a  weak  left  (or  south- 
ern) wing  engaged  the  attention  of  the  French  along 
the  Franco-German  border  The  plan  (which  dis- 
regarded Belgian  and  Dutch  neutrality)  demanded 
boldness  for  ita  execution ,  it  was  necessary  to  mass 
nearly  the  entire  available  strength  in  the  north 
and  to  take  a  calculated  risk  by  leaving  the  south 
exposed.  Although  Schheffen's  last  words  are  said 
to  have  been  "Make  the  right  wing  strong,"  his 
successor.  H  J  L.  von  MOLTKJC,  lacked  the  courage 
to  take  the  full  risk  When  the  First  World  War 
broke  out  m  1914,  the  Schheffen  plan  was  osten- 
sibly carried  out,  but  it  was  vitiated  in  its  essence 
by  Moltke's  reluctance  to  leave  the  left  wing  ex- 
posed. The  right  wing  was  not  strong  enough,  and 
the  blow  was  not  delivered  in  its  lull  force.  In  the 
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Second  World  War,  in  the  battles  of  Flanders  and 
of  France  (May-Jane,  1940),  the  German  command 
followed  the  Schheffen  plan  successfully 
SchUenumn,  Heinrich  fhln'rfkh  shle'm&n),  1822- 
90,  German  archaeologist,  fHe  acquired  American 
citisenahip  because  he  waa  living  in  California  when 
it  became  a  state  (1850) .  He  accumulated  a  fortune 
in  business,  chiefly  m  Russia  A  student  of  Homer 
from  childhood,  he  retired  from  business  in  1863  to 
dedicate  himself  to  Ids  dream  of  finding  Troy  and 
other  Homeric  Bites  After  several  years  of  study 
and  travel,  in  1871  he  undertook  at  his  own  ex- 
pense excavations  atJHissarhk  which  resulted  in  his 
discovery  of  four  superimposed  towns  (see  TROY) 
He  related  every  object  he  found  to  the  verses  of 
Homer,  which  he  knew  by  heart  He  made  other 
notable  excavations  at  Mycenae  (1870-78),  Ithaca 
H878),  Orchornerms,  Boeotia  (1881-82),  and 
Tiryns  (1884-85)  and  was  assisted  by  Wilhelm 
Dflrpfeld  from  1882  Schhemann  wrote  several 
books  describing  his  discoveries  and  left  a  vast  col- 
lection of  personal  papers,  records,  and  an  auto- 
biography published  in  1892  See  biography  by 
Ennl  Ludwig  (1931) 

SchlUsselburg  (shlu'sulrx&rk),  fortress,  NW  Euro- 
pean RSFSR,  E  of  Leningrad  and  on  Lake  Ladoga, 
dominating  the  access  of  tho  lake  from  the  Neva 
river  It  stands  on  an  island  opposite  tho  city  of 
Petrokrepost  (pop  0,412),  also  named  Schlussel- 
burg  until  1944  Built  in  1323  by  the  republic  of 
Novgorod  and  first  oiled  Orewhek,  the  forttess  later 
foil  to  Sweden  and  was  renamed  (1601)  Noteborg 
Peter  I  recovered  it  (1702)  from  the  Swedes  and 
named  it  Schlussel  burg  [Oer  ,=kev  fortress)  From 
the  18th  cent  until  1917  the  fortiess  was  used  as  a 
prison  for  high-ranking  persons  (including  several 
members  of  the  imperial  family)  and  for  political 
prisoners  In  the  Second  World  War,  SehlUssel- 
burg  foil  (1941)  to  tho  Germans  Its  recapture 
(1943)  by  the  Russians  opened  the  land  route  to 
besieged  Leningrad 

SchlUter,  Andreas  (undra'as  shlQ'tur),  1664-1714, 
German  s(ulptor  After  studying  in  Fiance  and 
Italv,  he  became  architect  and  sculptor  to  the 
Hohenzollern  at  Berlin,  where  the  principal  ex- 
amples of  his  decorative  work  were  in  the  roval 
castle  Although  he  was  the  most  important  Ger- 
man exponent  of  the  baroque  style,  his  work  shows 
a  tendency  toward  realism  Most  noted  among  his 
sculptures  weie  the  statue  of  King  Frederick  I  m 
front  of  the  <astle  at  Kbmgsberg  and  in  Berlin  the 
Great  Elector,  an  equestrian  group,  on  the  Long 
Bridge,  a  pulpit  in  the  Manenkirche,  and  the 
tombs  of  King  Frederick  I  and  his  consort  in  the 
cathedral  At  the  end  of  his  life,  having  lost  the 
favoi  of  his  patron,  King  Frederick  I,  Sehluter  en- 
tered the  service  of  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia 

Schmalkalden  (shmal'kal'dun),  town  (pop  12,663), 
Thurmgia,  central  Germany ,  SW  of  Erfurt  It  is 
a  resort  with  mineral  springs  and  with  tuberculosis 
sanatonums,  and  it  has  several  manufactures 
First  mentioned  in  874,  it  passed  to  Hesse- Kasscl  in 
1583  and  with  it  to  Prussia  in  I860,  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  Thurmgia,  in  whu  h  it  formed  a  Prussian 
em  lave,  in  1945  In  the  town  hall  (built  1419)  the 
Schmalkaldie  League  (see  separate  article)  was 
founded  m  1531,  the  urn  where  Luther  drew  up 
(1537)  the  Schrnalkaldic  Articles,  outlining  the 
Protestant  viewpoint,  has  been  restored  Schmal- 
kalden has  kept  a  15th-century  church  and  parts  of 
its  fortifications 

Schmalkaldic  League  (shmulk.il  'dlk) ,  alliance  formed 
in  1531  at  Schmalkalden  hv  Piotestant  princes  and 
delegates  of  free  cities  The  thief  members  were 
PHIIIP  OF  HESHF  and  JOHN  FREDERICK  I  of  Sax- 
ony Its  purpose  was  to  defend  Piotestantism  and 
to  oppose  Emperor  CHARLES  V,  who  eventually 
crushed  the  League  in  the  so-called  Schmalkaldic 
War,  culminating  in  the  battle  of  Muhlberg  (1547) 

Schmelmg,  Max,  1905-,  Gorman  pugilist  At  the 
age  of  17  he  began  boxing  in  Germany,  and  in  1924 
he  turned  professional  After  several  successes 
Schmelmg  claimed  the  championship  of  Germany 
and  in  1928  came  to  the  United  States  After 
scoring  several  upsets,  he  was  awarded  (1930)  the 
world  heavyweight  championship  in  New  York  city 
when  a  foul  was  attributed  to  his  opponent,  Jack 
Sharkev  Two  years  later  Schmelmg  lost  the  heavy- 
weight crown  when  Sharkey  defeated  him  in  a  15- 
round  decision  in  New  York  city  In  1936  he  be- 
came the  only  boxer  to  defeat  Joe  Louis  m  a  pro- 
fessional match,  knocking  him  out  in  the  12th 
round  In  1938  Louis  knocked  out  Schmelmg  m 
the  first  round  of  their  return  match  Schmelmg 
then  returned  to  Germany  and  continued  boxing 
until  he  became  a  parachute  trooper  in  the  Second 
World  War 

Schmidt,  Kasp*r:  see  STIRNKR,  MAX. 

Schmidt,  Wilhelm  (vll'helm),  1868-,  German  philol- 
ogist, a  Roman  Catholic  priest  Educated  at  the 
universities  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  he  entered  the 
Society  of  the  Divine  Word  in  1890  Residing 
principally  in  Austria,  he  taught  at  the  Uiuv.  of 
Vienna,  founded  and  directed  an  anthropological 
institute  at  Mbdhng,  and,  after  1938.  was  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Univ.  of  Freiburg  He  devoted  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  languages  of  S  Asia, 
His  books  available  in 


1771 

English  translation  are  The  Origin  and  Growth  of 
ReRgvm  (1931),  High.  God*  in  North  America 
(1933),  The  Culture  Historical  Method  of  Ethnology 
(1939),  and  Primitive  Revelation  (1039). 

Schmitz,  Ettore:  see  Svevo,  ITALO 

Schmoller,  Gustav  (gd&s'taf  shmd'lur),  1838-1917, 
German  economist  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
younger  school  of  Gorman  historical  economists, 
who  tried  to  interrelate  economics  with  the  other 
social  sciences  Selections  from  his  thief  writings 
have  been  translated  by  Walter  Abraham  and 
Herbert  Wemgast  as  The  Economics  of  Gustav 
Schmoller  (1942) 

Schnabel,  Artur  Ur'tdor  shna'bul),  1S82-,  pianist 
and  tear  her,  b  Lipmk,  then  in  Austria  He  studied 
(1891-97)  with  Leschetizky  and  began  his  roncert 
tours  in  Europe  in  1896  He  made  his  first  tour  of 
the  United  States  in  the  season  1921-22  and  ap- 
peared heie  regularly  beginning  in  1930  He  earlier 
taught  at  the  State  Academy  of  Music,  Berlin 
Sthnabel  is  best  known  for  his  interpretations  and 
editions  of  Beethoven's  piano  works  and  made 
records  of  all  32  Beethoven  sonatas  and  rnanv  other 
woiks  Among  his  own  compositions  are  his  First 
Symphony  (Minneapolis,  1946)  and  his  Rhapsody 
for  Orchestra  (Cleveland,  1948)  He  is  the  author 
of  Reflections  on  Mumc  (Eng  ti  ,  1933)  and  Afiunc 
and  the  Line  of  Most  Resistance  (1942)  He  became 
an  Amen*  an  <  itizen  m  1945 

Schnabel,  Johann  Gottfried  (yo'hm  gdt'fret  shna'- 
bul), b  1092,  d  after  1750,  German  author  He 
fought  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  and 
was  afterward  surgeon  and  editor  His  most  pop- 
ular work,  known  by  its  short  title,  Die  [nsd  Fel- 
senburg  [Kelseriburg  island]  (4  vols  ,  1731-43),  was 
perhaps  tho  best  c  ontemporarv  imitation  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe.  Schnalx?!  wrote  under  the  pseudonym 
Gisander 

Schnakcnberg,  Henry,  18<)2-,  American  painter,  b 
Staten  Island,  NY  Of  a  well-to-do  family,  he 
traveled  abroad  from  childhood  At  21  he  studied 
at  the  Art  Students  League  under  Kenneth  Hayes 
Miller  and  from  then  on  devoted  himself  to  painting 
save  for  service  (1917-19)  with  tho  U  S  armv 
medical  corps  His  work  is  naturalistic  with  an 
emphasis  on  both  pattern  and  structure  in  space 
His  landscapes  of  New  York  and  Vermont  are  well 
known,  but  he  is  also  successful  m  intimate  portraits 
and  figure  compositions 

schnauzer   »ee  TKKKII-H 

Schneeberg  (shna'Wrk'O,  mountain,  6,808  ft  high, 
Lower  Austria,  W  of  Neunkirc  hen  Its  popular 
skiing  grounds  are  reached  by  (Ogwheel  railroad 
from  Puchberg 

Schneidemtihl  (shnl'dumiil")  or  Pila  (pC'la),  Pol. 
Pila  (pfi'wa),  town  H939  pop  45,791,  1946  pop 
10,671),  E  Pomerania,  transferred  to  Polish  ad- 
ministration in  1945  (see  POMERANI\)  Chiefly  a 
trade  and  administrative  center,  it  also  has  several 
industries,  there  are  lignite  deposits  in  the  vicinity 

Schneiderman,  Rose  (shni'durmun),  1881-,  Amer- 
ican labor  leader,  b  Poland  She  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1890  After  going  to  work  as  a 
lining  stitt  her  in  a  cap  factory,  she  was  instrumen- 
tal in  getting  women  admitted  to  the  United  ("loth 
and  Cap  Makers  Union  and  parti<  iputed  (1905)  in  a 
successful  strike  Probably  the  best-known  Amer- 
ican woman  trade  unionist,  she  was  elected  (1907) 
vice  president  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League  and  was  one  of  their 
organizers  (1908-14)  and,  later,  sole  organizer 
(1917-19)  in  the  Eastern  states  She  was  subse- 
quently elected  president  (1918)  of  the  New  York 
branch  and  became  vice  president  (1919)  and 

B  resident  (1928)  of  the  National  Women's  Trade 
mon  League  She  served  also  as  secretary  (1937- 
44)  of  the  New  York  state  department  of  labor 
Schnitzler,  Arthur  (ar'tflor  shnTts'lur),  1862-1931, 
Austrian  dramatist  and  novelist  The  son  of  a  well- 
known  Jewish  phvsician  in  Vienna,  he  studied 
medicine,  practiced  for  a  short  time,  and  edited  a 
medical  journal  (1887-94)  Always  interested  m 
the  theater,  he  left  medicine  for  authorship  when 
he  attracted  critical  attention  with  Anatol  (1892, 
Eng  tr  ,  1911),  a  series  of  seven  scenes  about  a 
philanderer  His  first  full-length  play  was  Das 
Mdrchen  (1894).  Lusbelei  (1895,  Eng  trs ,  The 
Reckoning,  1907,  Light-o'Love,  1912)  was  very  suc- 
cessful and  has  been  frequently  played  With  sev- 
eral other  Viennese  writers  he  formed  (c  1900)  a 
group  known  as  Young  Vienna,  opposed  to  the 
German  naturalistic  school  of  drama.  His  many 
plays,  novelettes,  and  a  few  novels  are  distin- 
guished in  tho  flexibility  and  brilliancy  of  their 
sty  le,  acutoness  of  observation,  and  a  tendency  to 
clinical  consideration  of  the  pathological  The 
happiness  of  the  individual  is  his  concern,  rather 
than  society  as  a  whole  His  translated  dramas  in- 
clude Der  einsame  Weg  (1903,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Lonely 
Way,  1915),  Das  wcite  Land  (1911,  Eng  tr ,  The 
Vast  Domain,  1923),  Professor  Bernhardi  (1912, 
Eng  tr  ,  1913),  the  tragedy  of  a  Jewish  doctor,  and 
a  number  of  one-act  plays,  collected  in  Stones  and 
Plays  (1934)  Of  his  novels,  Der  Weg  ins  Freie 
(1908,  Eng  tr  .The  Road  to  the  Open.  1923)  is  auto- 
biographical See  biography  by  Solomon  Liptain 
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ka'r61sf«lt),  1794-1872,  German  religious  and  his- 
torical painter  and  draughtsman  He  studied  with 
his  father,  Veit  Hans  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld 
(1764-1841),  a  German  painter  and  engraver,  and 
in  Vienna  In  1817  he  went  to  Rome  and  joined  the 
group  of  the  NAZABKNKS  With  them  he  worked  on 
the  frescoes  of  the  Villa  Massim,  contnbutmg  hia 
Orlando  Funoso  In  1827  he  was  summoned  by 
King  Louis  I  of  Bavaria  to  Munich,  where  he  was 
professor  and  later  director  of  tho  academy  and 
decorated  the  palace  with  his  Nibelungen  frescoes 
Among  his  well-known  paintings  are  Flight  into 
Egypt,  The  Marriage  in  Cana,  Ruth  and  Boat,  and 
Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  Schnorr  is  best  known, 
however,  for  his  vigorous  drawings  for  the  illus- 
trated Bible,  Rihel  in  Bildern  (1851-60) 

Schober,  Johann  (yo'linn  sh6'bur),  1874-1932,  Aus- 
trian statesman,  one  of  the  leading  political  figures 
in  post-war  Austria  As  chief  commissioner  of 
police,  he  maintained  order  when  the  empire  be- 
came a  republic  in  1918  An  opponent  of  SEIPEL, 
he  was  twice  chancellor  (1021-22,  1929-30)  and 
was  also  vice  chancellor  and  foreign  minister  (1930- 
32)  He  sought  to  better  relations  with  Checho- 
slovakia and  Italy  and  promoted  tho  customs-union 
pact  with  Germany,  losing  power  when  other  na- 
tions forced  the  abandonment  of  the  project 

Schoelcher,  Victor  (vckt6r'  shulshoV),  1804-93, 
Fretu  h  humanitarian  and  statesman  AB  under- 
secretary of  state  for  the  colonies  (1848)  he  secured 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  French  territory  His 
active  opposition  to  Louis  Napoleon's  coup  d'6tat 
of  Doc  ,  1851,  forced  him  into  exile  in  England 
until  Napoleon's  fall  in  1870  Elected  to  the  na- 
tional assembly,  he  sat  with  the  extreme  left,  and  in 
1871  he  tried  unsuccessfully  to  conciliate  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris  with  the  provisional  government  at 
Versailles  He  became  senator  for  life  in  1875 

Schoenbrunn  Memorial  State  Park  (shan'brun, 
-hrcJon),  E  central  Ohio,  near  New  Philadelphia 
It  is  the  site  of  the  first  town  to  be  established  m 
Ohio  In  1772  David  ZEISBBROKR,  a  Moravian 
missionary,  and  his  Indian  converts  settled  here 
and  named  the  town,  it  was  abandoned  in  1776  and 
later  burned  In  1923  the  site  was  located,  and 
since  then  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Society  has  been  rebuilding  Schoenbrunn 
to  its  original  appearance 

Schttffer,  Peter'  see  FUST,  JOHANN 

Schofleld,  John  McAllister  (sk6'f6ld),  1831-1906, 
Union  general  m  the  Civil  War,  b  Gerry,  N  Y  , 
grad  West  Point,  1853  He  taught  at  West  Point 
(1855-bO)  and  was  on  leave  teaching  at  Washington 
Umv  m  St  Louis  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
Schofield  was  chief  of  staff  to  Nathaniel  LVON, 
brigadier  general  commanding  Missouri  troops 
(Nov,  1861-Apnl.  1863),  and  commander  of  the 
Dept  of  the  Missouri  (May,  1863-Jan  ,  1864)  In 
Feb  ,  1864,  he  was  made  a  brigadier  general  in  the 
regular  army,  and  he  led  the  Army  of  the  Obio  in 
the  ATLANTA  CAMPAIGN  Ho  opposed  J  B  HOOD 
in  Tennessee  (Oct  -Dec  ,  1864),  fighting  at  Frank- 
lin and  Nashville  Schofield  was  Secretary  of  War 
under  Andrew  Johnson  (18b8-69)  and  held  various 
commands  until  1888,  when  he  became  commander 
of  the  U  S  army  He  was  appointed  lieutenant 
goneral  shortly  before  he  retned  m  1895  See  his 
Forty-six  Years  in  the  Army  (1897) 

Schofield,  Walter  Elmer,  1867-1944,  American  land- 
scape painter,  b  Philadelphia,  studied  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  at  Julien's 
academy,  Paris  His  paintings,  which  include  many 
snow  stenes,  are  in  leading  museums  in  the  United 
States  He  lived  in  England  for  many  years  Scho- 
field became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  in  1907 

Schofleld,  village  (pop  1,530),  central  Wis ,  near 
Wausau  and  on  the  Wisconsin,  settled  1849,  inc. 
1904 

Schofleld  Barracks  (sk6'feld),  large  U  S  army  mili- 
tary post,  on  central  Oahu,  T  H  ,  19  mi  NW  of 
Honolulu,  est  1909  It  is  situated  on  a  plateau,  on 
the  southern  edge  of  which  is  Wheeler  Field 

Schohane  (skdha're),  village  (pop  941),  co  seat  of 
Schohane  co  ,  E  N  Y  ,  on  Schoharie  Creek  and  W 
of  Albany,  me  1867  A  stone  fort  (1772),  orig- 
inally a  church,  is  preserved  as  a  museum.  Near-by 
Schoharie  Reservoir,  created  by  Gilboa  Dam  and 
forming  part  of  the  New  York  city  water  system, 
collects  water  from  Schoharie  Creek  and  delivei  s  it 
through  the  Shandaken  Tunnel  to  Esopus  Creek 
(see  CATSKILI,  AQUEDUCT) 

scholasticism,  (skolii'stlslzm,  skit-),  philosophical 
thought  of  medieval  Western  Europe  The  term 
suggests  more  unity  in  the  thinkers  than  there  was, 
it  is  actually  analogous  to  an  expression  like 
"Chinese  philosophy  "  The  greatest  of  earlier 
Christian  philosophers  had  been  St  Augustine, 
who  saw  in  Plato  (or  in  Neoplatomsm)  a  system 
most  congenial  with  Christianity  This  influence 
combined  with  that  of  the  Pseudo-Dionyaius  (see 

DlONYSlUS  THK   AREOPAOITE,  SAINT)    to  color  the 

speculations  of  Western  thinkers  with  Neoplatonic 
ideas  Besides  St.  Augustine,  Boethius  also  was 
much  read,  and  some  Latins  had  read  one  or  two 
works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  The  Neoplatonic 
bont  appeared  in  the  first  medieval  Western  specu- 
lative philosopher,  Erigena  (9th  cent.).  In  the 
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former  Cajetan     It  was  probably  this  influence 
which  prevented  the  Catholic  Reform  from  becom- 


monaetery  schools  of  the  llth  cent  they  began  to 
discuss  intellectual  implications  of  Christianity, 
but  rather  as  biblical  commentary  than  as  what 
later  generations  would  call  philosophy  Of  the 
theologians  of  the  day  (including  Berengar  of 
Tours,  Lanfranc,  and  St.  Peter  Damian)  the  most 
original  was  St.  Anaelm.  He  took  data  of  revela- 
tion and  tried  to  show  how  they  could  be  explained 
in  the  light  of  reason  This  problem  of  faith  and 
reason,  a  crux  of  any  Christian  philosophy,  was 
boldly  explored  by  Abelard  A  philosophical  prob- 
lem of  the  period  which  has  gained  great  notoriety 

is  that  of  the  universal,  an  approach  to  episte-      . r ..  , 

mology  Abelard  had  a  brilliant  victory  in  a  dis-  ing  a  victory  for  the  devout  obscurantists  who 
pute  over  um verbals  with  William  of  Champeaux  feared  learning  and  philosophy.  St.  Thomas's 
William's  pupil,  Hugh  of  St  Victor,  was  very  in-  '  '  "  "?--•- 

fluential,  especially  in  maintaining  that  there  is  a 
clear  field  for  reason  to  exploit,  apart  from  religion 
Abelard  had  very  important  pupils  in  Peter  Lom- 
bard and  the  brilliant  canonist  Bandmelh  (Pope 
Alexander  III) ,  still,  Abelard  did  the  rational  ap- 
proach a  disservice  by  his  recklessness,  for  by 
bringing  down  the  denunciation  of  St  Bernard  up- 
on him  for  teaching  heresy  (e  g  ,  in  denying  original 
sm),  he  made  all  rationalism  seem  dubious  to  the 
devout  All  through  the  12th  cent  there  was  much 
interest  in  the  work  of  Aristotle,  which  was  becom- 
ing generally  available  in  Western  Europe,  here 
was  an  em  j  clopedia  of  knowledge  and  an  integrat- 


Francis  Bacon  and  Erasmus),  and  it  was  true  until  Scaomburgk,  Sir  Robert  Hermann  (shftm'burk), 

the  20th  cent,  that  even  eminent  historians  could  1804-65,  British  traveler  and  explorer,  b.  Germany, 

maintain  willful  ignorance  of  medieval  philosophy  Under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Geographical 

while  professing  to  discuss  it.  The  break  between  Society  he  went  (1836)  on  a  trip  of  botanical  and 

medieval  philosophy  and  Renaissance  thought  af-  geographical  exploration  to  (British  Guiana    For 

feoted  mainly  metaphysics;  scholastic  tradition  the  British  government  he  later  (1841-43)  sur- 

and  methods  were  continued  in  the  field  of  politics  veyed  that  colony,  outlining  a  boundary  which 

and  law — in  canon  law,  civil  law,  and  common  law  ' — J      ~        '      '        '          *             '  *  -  -  --  • 
and,  later,  m  the  development  of  international  law. 
In  the  late  15th  cent   the  Dominicans  began  a 

Thomistio  revival,  its  brilliant  leader  was  the  re-     „_  , ,. 

~"      '          "                 ....          -  books  on  British  Guiana  and  Barbados  and  edited 

(1848)  Sir  Walter  Ralegh's  journal  of  his  second 
e  to  Guiana. 

„  f .      ..    ,  Martin:  see  SCHONQAUEH,  MARTIN, 

ideas  were  propagated  greatly  by  the  Jesuits,  for  Schonbein,  Christian  Friedrich  (krfs'tyan  fre'drfkh 

whom  St  Ignatius  had  made  Thomism  the  official  shOn'bm),    1799-1868,   German   chemist      From 

philosophy.   There  was  also  a  living  Scotist  tradi-  1828  he  taught  at  the  Univ  of  Basel  (as  professor 

tion,  and  each  Catholic  university  had  Thomists  from    1835)      He  discovered  ozone   (1840)    and, 

and  Scotists  in  its  theological  faculty    In  the  revo-  through  his  work  on  nitrocellulose,  developed  gun- 

lutionary  period  the  secularisation  of  the  univer-  cotton  and  collodion 

sities  suppressed  the  theological  faculties,  and  the  Schonberg,  Arnold  (ar'ndltshun'berkh),  1874- ,  Aus- 

old  tradition  was  broken.  The  Scotists  always  suf-  tnan  composer    His  early  works—  VerklArte  Nacht 


played  a  prominent  part  in  subsequent  boundary 
disputes  with  Veneauela.  Knighted  in  1844, 
Schomburgk  was  appointed  British  consul  at  Santo 
Domingo  (1848)  and  at  Bangkok  (1857).  He  wrote 
books  on  British  Guiana  and  Barbados  and  edit 


ed  philosophical  system     Early  in  the  13th  cent 


fered  from  the  very  bad  state  of  the  text  of  Duns 
Scotus's  works,  and  m  the  20th  cent  the  Fran- 
cmcan  order  has  undertaken  to  make  a  complete 
and  authoritative  edition  of  them  In  1879  Leo 
XIII  proclaimed  Thomism  to  be  the  "official" 
philosophy  of  the  Church — this  is  not  a  question  of 
religious  belief  The  Univ  of  Lpuvam  became  a 


universities  (eg,  at  Paris)  began  to  replace  the      center  of  Thomistic  studies.  Cardinal  Meroer  was 
monastic  schools  as  the  chief  centers  of  learning,      an  ornament  of  this  school     Another  important 

modern  Thomist  is  Jacques  Maritam     Medieval 


, 

and  their  lectureships  were  soon  manned  by  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  the  popular  now  re- 
ligious orders  There  were  introduced  at  this  time 
at  Paris  through  books  from  Moslem  Spam  the 
works  of  Avicenna  and  Averroes,  Arabian  com- 
mentators of  Aristotle,  in  them  the  Christian 
scholars  were  horrified  to  read  that  what  is  true  in 
the  light  of  faith  may  be  untrue  in  the  light  of 
reason,  and  vue  versa  —  a  theory  since  called 
"Averroism"  —  and  that  the  immortal  soul  has  no 
individual  character  and  is  identical  with  a  "world 
soul."  The  Paris  authorities  accepted  the  Arabic 
interpretation  as  bona  fide  and  banned  the  study 
of  Aristotle.  Aristotle's  prestige  was  restored  and 
the  Arabian  interpretations  were  demolished  by 
the  generation  of  the  mid-13th  cent  ,  notably  the 
Dominicans  St  Albert  us  Magnus  and  St  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  the  Franciscan  St  Bonaventure  St 
Thomas  produced  the  greatest  body  of  philo- 
sophical work  of  the  Middle  Ages,  wonderfully 


philosophy  may  be  said  to  have  flourished  between 
St  Anselm  and  William  of  Oncam  Other  impor- 
tant names  in  its  development  include  Roscehn, 
Adelard  of  Bath,  William  of  Champeaux,  Hugh  of 
St  Victor,  Abelard.  Gilbert  de  la  Porree,  Peter 
Lombard,  Richard  of  St  Victor,  John  of  Salisbury, 
Alain  de  Lille,  Alexander  of  Hales,  Robert  Grosse- 
teste,  Adam  de  Marisco,  St.  Albertus  Magnus,  St 
Thomas  Aquinas,  St  Bonaventure,  Siger  de  Bra- 
bant, Roger  Bacon,  Duns  Scotus,  and  John  Bacon 
or  Baconthorpe  See  METAPHYSICS.  PHILOSOPHY, 
THEOLCX.Y  See  Maurice  de  Wulf,  History  of  Medi- 
eval Philosophy  (3d  Eng  ed ,  Vols  I  and  II, 
1935-38),  fitienne  Gilson,  The  Spirit  of  Medieval 
Philosophy  (Eng  tr  ,  1936),  The  Philosophy  of  St 
Thomas  Aquinas  (Eng  tr  of  3ded  ,  1937),  and  The 
Philosophy  of  St  Bonaventure  (Eng  tr  ,  1938), 
Jacques  Maritam,  Scholasticism  and  Politics  (Eug 
tr.,  1940) 


careful,  detailed,  and  organized     One  of  his  nn-    Scholz,  Wilhelm  von  (vtt'hMn)  fun  sholts'),  1874-, 


portant  contributions  was  separation  of  the  field  of 
philosophy,  in  which  everything  is  known  and 
studied  by  reason,  from  that  of  theology,  where 
certain  basic  facts  are  known  from  revelation 
There  is  a  nexus  between  philosophy  and  theology 
God  can  be  proved  by  the  light  of  reason  (as  the 
first  cause) ,  also  reason  operates  throughout  theol- 
ogy except  only  in  the  demonstration  of  data. 
known  from  revelation  The  Thomistic  position  on 
truth  flatly  opposes  Averroism  There  can  be,  he 


(1899) ,  Gurre-Lieder  (1900,  Vienna,  1913) ,  the  sym- 
phonic poem,  PMeas  und  Melisandt  (1902-3) ,  and 
the  Quartet  in  D  Minor  (1905)— carry  on  the  ro- 
mantic tradition  of  Brahms,  Wagner,  and  Richard 
Strauss  In  hiB  fiist  Kammersymphonw  (1906)  the 
use  of  chords  built  in  fourths  foreshadows  his  later 
use  of  atonality,  which  appears  in  the  finale  of 
the  Second  String  Quartet  (1907-8)  and  in  two 
sets  of  piano  pieces  (1908,  1911)  Reduced  in- 
strumentation and  increased  use  of  counterpoint 
and  of  classical  devices  of  form  accompany  his 
development  of  atonality  The  Gurre-Lieder,  the 
monodrama  Erwartuna  (1909^,  and  Pierrot  lunaire 
(1912)  require  a  vocal  technique  which  is  neithei 
singing  nor  speaking  In  1914,  in  a  fragment  of  an 
oratorio,  he  arrived  at  the  12-tone  technique 
(see  ATONALITI),  which  he  first  used  explicitly 
in  his  Serenade  (1924)  Other  important  works  of 
Schonberg  are  the  song  cycle  Dcr  hdngenden  Garten 
(1908),  to  poems  of  Stefan  George,  a  second  Kam- 
mersymphonie  (1906-39),  a  violin  concerto  (Phila- 
delphia, 1940),  Ode  to  Napoleon  (1944),  to  Byron's 
poem,  for  male  leciter,  piano,  and  string  orchestra, 
and  some  songs  and  piano  pieces  Performances  of 
Schoubeig's  works  offer  great  technical  difficulties 
and  are  often  attended  by  hostile  demonstrations. 
He  has  written  seveial  theoretical  treatises  and  has 
done  some  cxpiessiomstio  paintings  In  1933  ho 
came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  has  taught  at 
the  Malkm  Conservatory,  Boston,  and  at  the  Univ 
of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles  See  biography 
by  Egon  Wellesz  (1925),  Merle  Armitagc,  ed  , 
Schoenberg  (1937),  Dika  Newhn,  Bruckner,  Mahler, 
Schoenberg  (1947) 


Constance]  (1905)  and  Der  Wettlauf  mil  dem  Schat- 
ten  (the  wager  with  the  shadow)  (1921),  the  novel 
Per  pet  ua  (1926),  and  the  short-story  collections 
tirzahlitnpen  (1924)  and  Die  Gefahrten  (1937)  His 

imaginative  writings  are  fantastic  and  mystical. 

taught,  no  conflict  between  something  known  to  be  Schomberg,  Frederick  Herman,  1st  duke  of 
true  by  faith  and  something  known  to  be  true  by  (shorn 'burg),  Ger  Friedrich  Hermann  von  Sch&n- 
reason;  a  thing  that  is  unreasonable  (i  e  ,  can  be  burg  (fro'dHkh  hSr'man  fun  shun'boork),  1615-90, 
disproved)  cannot  be  true,  a  thing  known  by  German  soldier  of  fortune,  baron  of  Tetford,  conde 


German  poet,  dramatist,  and  critic  He  was  dra- 
matic director  (1910-23)  of  the  Stuttgart  Theater 
Besides  lyric  verse,  many  critical  editions  of  Ger- 
man classic*,  and  theoretical  works,  he  has  written  _  

plays,  including  Der  Jude  von  Konstanz  [the  Jew  of    Schonbrunn  (shunbrotm'),  royal  palace  m  Vienna, 

~     ~ "  built  in  the  reigns  of  Emperor  Chatles  VI  and 

Mana  Theresa  Its  beautiful  park,  emulating  Ver- 
sailles, has  a  large  zoological  and  botanical  garden 
Both  palace  ana  park  were  heavily  damaged  when 
the  Russians  took  Vienna  in  the  Second  World 
War  By  the  Peace  of  Schonbrunn  (1809) ,  imposed 
by  NAPOLEON  I,  Auntria  temporarily  lost  W  Galicia 
to  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  and  Illyria  to 


France 


divine  revelation  and  not  amenable  to  rational     de  Mertola,  marshal  of  France.    He  was  born  at    Schongauer,  Martin  (mur'tSn  sh8n'gou-ur),  c  1445- 

™       •   '  ,      .       .          8thon.      1401,  German  painter  and  engraver,  known  also  as 

)r  pala-  Martin  Schon  (shun'),  son  of  a  goldsmith  of  Col- 
_Wmter  mar,  Alsace  He  painted  altarpieces  somewhat  in 
the  style  of  Roger  van  der  Weyden  Of  these  the 
Madonna  of  the  Rose  Arbor  (Church  of  St  Martin, 
Colmar)  is  the  only  authenticated  example  He  is 
better  known  for  his  remarkable  engravings  of  re- 
ligious subjects  These  have  a  considerable  breadth 
of  handling  together  with  minute  finish  unequaled 

„ „ ^_.  , by  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  field.    Out- 

the  Dunes.  From  1660  to  1668  Srhomberg  fought     standing  examples  are  The  Wise  and  Foolish  Vir- 
agamst  Spain  in   Portuguese  service,   defeating     gins,  The  Passion, 


proof  (e  g ,  the  nature  of  the  Trinity)  cannot  be 
disproved  either  Finally,  St  Thomas  held  that 
each  man  is  individualized,  by  his  active  intelli- 
gence (his  soul),  which  is  free  and  unique  St. 
Thomas's  theories  were  not  influential  in  the 
Middle  Ages  There  was  a  three-cornered  dispute 
between  him,  the  Averroist  Siger  de  Brabant,  and 
St  Bonaventure  St  Bonaventure's  position  was 
in  the  Augustiman  tradition,  and  he  feared  the 
excesses  of  reason  m  its  contac  t  with  faith — so 
much  so  that  he  nearly  succeeded  in  having  St 
Thomas's  teachings  condemned  by  the  university. 
St  Bonaventure's  Franciscan  successors  passed 
from  mistrusting  Thomism  to  denying  its  claims  on 
behalf  of  reason  (e  g  ,  that  something  that  is  con- 
trary to  reason  cannot  be  true) ,  chief  of  these  was 
Duns  Scotus  of  Oxford,  who  developed  a  wholly 
new  and  different  Aristotelian  system  An  example 
of  an  important  difference  between  Scotism  and 
Thomism  (as  the  two  schools  were  called)  is  that 
Scotus  held  that  what  wasgood  was  good  because 
God  willed  it  to  be  good;  Thomists  saw  m  this  an 
implicit  denial  of  their  concept  of  natural  law.  Out 
of  the  Scotists  came  William  of  Occam,  one  of  the 
great  radical  thinkers  of  the  age  His  most  im- 
portant contention  was  that  there  is  no  rational 
ground  to  anything  m  faith  and  that  a  barrier 
separates  philosophy  and  religion.  This  attitude 
(a  flat  denial  of  everything  Thomistic)  gained  com- 
plete dominance  in  the  schools  and  formed  the 
minds  of  most  educated  men  of  the  15th  cent 


Heidelberg,  the  son  of  Hans  Memhard  von  Schdn- 
burg  (1582-1616),  ambassador  of  the  elector  * 
tine  to  England  and  tutor  of  Frederick  the  VI  ____ 
King,  and  of  Anne  Sutton,  daughter  of  Edward 
Button,  9th  Baron  Dudley  After  studying  at  the 
Protestant  Univ  of  Sedan,  at  Paris,  and  at  Leiden, 
he  served  in  the  Thirty  Years  War  under  Prince 
Frederick  Henry  of  Orange  and  under  Bernhard  of 
Saxe-Weimar  He  entered  the  French  service  dur- 
ing the  Fronde  and  fought  (1658)  m  the  battle  of 


, 
John  of  Austria  at  Estremoz  and  receiving  the 


,  ,  Bearing  the  Cross,  Death  of  the 

Virgin,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Christ  Enthroned, 


title  conde  de  Mertola.    (The  barony  of  Tetford     and  Temptation  of  St   Anthony.    Schongauer  w 
was  conferred  on  him  by  Charles  II  in  1660  )  Re-      one  of  the  earliest  engravers  on  copper  for  repr 


.  ._  _  ,  _.. 

turning  to  French  service,  Schomberg  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Third  Dutch  war  and  was  made 


_  ...  ._._.._...  ..  .jpper  for  repro- 
duction and  contributed  much  to  the  development 
of  the  art 


marshal  of  France  and  created  due  de  Schomberg    Schdnherr,    Karl    (karl'   shun'hor"),    18677-1943, 
by  Louis  XIV    After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict     Austrian  dramatist  and  physician,  winner  of  the 
of  Nantes  (1686),  Schomberg,  a  Protestant,  left     ~  *  "      "        '  '  ' 
France  and  entered  the  service  of  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,   who  made  him   governor  of  the 


Schiller,  Bauerfeld,  and  Grillparzer  pnaes  in  liter- 
ature   His  skillfully  constructed  and  forceful  plays 

„.    .._.    --    — -     include  the  popular  Qlaube  und  Heimat  (1910, 

duchy  of  Prussia  and  commander  m  thief  of  the     Eng   tr..  Faith  and  Home.  1913-15),  the  comedy 

army  of  Brandenburg  in  1687.    He  accompanied     Erde    (earth]   (1907),   and   Der   Weibsteufel   [the 

(1688)  William  III  of  Orange  to  England  and  as-     devil's  wife]  (1915) 

sisted  William  in  the  Glorious  Revolution.  Created    Schoodlc  Lake  (skSo'dfls),  central  Maine,  in  a  lum- 

duke  in  the  English  peerage  (1689),  he  was  given     bermg,  hunting,  and  fishing  region 

command  over  the  English  forces  in  Ireland.   He   school,  term  commonly  referring  to  institutions  of 


was  lulled  m  action  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
where  he  defeated  the  forces  of  James  II.  His  last 
victory  10  also  his  most  celebrated. 


Since  philosophy  and  theology  were  now  antitheti-    Schombure,  Arthur  Alonco  (shdra'burg),  1874-1938. 
cal,  the  devout  mistrusted  all  speculative  thought,      »--»---       »-        •  »».        ,..      . 
an  attitude  which  dominated  most  Protestant  re- 
formers.  Meanwhile,  under  the  influence  of  the  clas- 
sics newly  in  vogue  with  the  Renaissance,  those  who 
became  interested  in  philosophy  abandoned  all  but 
lip  service  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  reputation  of 
medieval  philosophy  fell  very  low    Some  of  those 
who  derided  it  most  knew  least  about  it  (e.g. 


American  collector  of  Negro  literature,  art,  and 
historical  materials,  b  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 
After  he  went  to  New  York,  he  painstakingly  as- 
sembled a  collection  of  manuscripts,  books,  and 
prints  of  West  Indian,  African,  and  American  Ne- 
groes. The  collection  wan  purchased  (1926)  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  and  presented  to  the  New 
York  city  public  library. 


precollege  formal  education  It  also  properly  in- 
cludes colleges,  universities,  and  many  types  of 
special  training  establishments  (see  ADULT  EDUCA- 
TION, UNIVERSITY,  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION).  The 

United  States  has  no  national  system  of  public 
schools,  though  Federal  support  is  furnished  to 
land-grant  colleges  and  to  some  types  of  vocational 
and  agricultural  training.  Local  governmental 
units,  with  various  degrees  of  supervision  and  as- 
sistance from  the  state,  operate  and  support  the 
free  public  schools.  Compulsory  attendance  at 
school  baa  been  legislated  in  aU  states,  though 


Craes  refereaces  are  Ia4toate4  by  SMALL  CAPITA**.  The  key  to  proonacktioa  f*cM  page  1.  , 


standards  of  age  and  length  of  the  school  year  vary 
considerably  The  standard  school  system  in  the 
past  150  years  has  changed  from  an  uncoordinated 
conglomeration  of  dame  schools,  reading  and  writ- 
ing schools,  private  academies,  Latin  grammar 
schools,  and  colleges  into  a  well-organized  system 
m  which  a  child  may  progress  from  KINDERGARTEN 
to  college  in  a  continuous  and  efficient  free  public 
system  By  1890  there  had  evolved  the  now  com- 
mon 12-grade  system  whereby  the  child  enters 
kindergarten  at  five,  goes  to  grammar  or  ele- 
mentary school  for  grades  one  through  eight,  high 
or  secondary  school  for  grades  nine  through  twelve, 
and  then  enters  college  Recently,  to  meet  the 
psychological  and  social  stresses  of  early  adoles- 
cence, the  junior  high  school  has  been  introduced  in 
many  BV  stems  for  the  giades  seven  through  nine 
This  organization,  sometimes  called  the  6-3-3  plan, 
eases  the  transition  period  and  makes  possible  the 
development  of  special  techniques  To  provide  op- 
portunity for  advanced  training  beyond  nigh  school 
without  a  full  college  course,  the  junior  college, 
which  generally  me  hides  the  first  two  years  of  col- 
lege, has  been  widely  instituted  Efforts  to  reorgan- 
ize the  schools  include  the  Gary  plan,  developed 
between  1908  and  1915  m  Gary,  Ind  Devised  to 
utilize  the  school  plant  moie  efficiently,  to  provide 
oppoi  tunity  for  more  practic  al  work,  and  to  co- 
oidinate  various  levels  of  schooling,  the  plan  di- 
vides the  school  building  between  classrooms  and 
space  for  auditorium,  playground,  shops,  and  lab- 
oratorios  Two  schools  run  simultaneously  in  this 
space  so  that  every  facility  is  in  constant  use  The 
st  hool  day  is  eight  hours  long,  and  schools  aie  open 
BIX  days  a  week  The  Gary  plan  has  been  widely 
adopted  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  pla- 
toon s\  stem  Public  school  services  have  been  ex- 
tended, in  some  c  ommumties,  into  the  sponsorship 
of  community  centers,  adult  education,  summer 
schools,  and  recreation  programs  Spec  lal  programs 
are  established  for  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  the 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped  and  in  a  few 
instances  for  the  mentally  superior  In  large  cities 
special  high  schools  are  sometimes  sot  up  to  serve 
special  student  needs,  e  g  ,  there  mav  be  separate 
schools  for  artistic ,  industrial,  sc  icntific,  and  classi- 
cal subjects  The  free  public  school  system  is 
paralleled  in  many  areas  bv  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  private  and  parochial  schools  Preparatory 
schools  are  private  schools  opeiated  primarily  to 
picpare  students  for  college  They  correspond  to 
English  public  schools  See  also  EDXTC^ATION,  GUID- 

ANCE,    PROGRESSIVE    EDUCATION       See    E     P     Cub- 

berly,  Public  Education  in  tht  United  States  (1919) , 
C  H  Judd,  Education  and  Social  Progress  (1934), 
und  S  H  Patteibon,  E  A  Choate,  und  E  de  S 
Brunner,  The  School  in  American  Society  (1936) 

School  craft,  Henry  Rowe,  1793-1864,  American  eth- 
nologist, b  near  Albany,  N  Y  He  came  of  a  family 
of  glagstnakerg,  and  he  was  a  glassmaker  himself 
after  1810,  but  the  difficulties  of  the  business  led 
him  to  abandon  it  and  make  a  journey  down  the 
Ohio  to  Missouri  There  in  1818-19  he  made  valu- 
able geographical,  geological,  and  nuncralogu  al 
surveys  His  journal  and  findings  were  recorded  in 
A  View  of  the  Lead  Mines  of  Missouri,  completed 
in  1819  As  geologist  on  the  expedition  of  Gen 
Lewis  Cass  he  made  topographical  surveys  of  the 
country  of  present  N  Michigan  and  about  the 
upper  Great  Lakes  The  expedition  reached  what 
they  supposed  incorrectly  to  be  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi  (see  ITASCA,  LAKE)  This  voyage  was 
described  in  A  Narrative  Journal  of  Travels  from 
Detroit  through  the  Gieat  Lakes  to  the  Sources  of  the 
Mississipjn  (1821)  In  1822  he  was  appointed 
Indian  agent  with  headquarters  at  Sault  Ste 
Mane  and  began  his  ethnological  researches  He 
married  the  half-Ojibwa  daughter  of  the  fur  trader 
John  Johnston,  and  he  learned  the  Ojibwa  lan- 
guage and  much  Ojihwa  lore  His  area  of  adminis- 
tration as  Indian  agent  was  later  much  increased, 
and  he  had  his  headquarters  at  Mackmac  He 
made  another  journey  to  the  Mississippi  in  1832 
and  served  in  the  territorial  legislature  from  1828 
to  1832  When  the  Whigs  come  to  power  in  1841  ho 
lost  his  Indian  agency  and  removed  to  the  East, 
where  ho  continued  the  Indian  studies  Iwgun  with 
Algic  Researches  (1839)  He  wrote  voluminously 
on  the  Indians,  the  chief  result  being  his  Historical 
and  Statistical  Information  Respecting  the  Indian 
Tribes  of  the  United  States  (6  vols  ,  1851-57) 
Schoolcraft  may  bo  regarded  as  the  chief  pioneer 
in  study  of  the  Indians 

schooner  (skoS'nur),  sailing  vessel,  of  American 
origin,  rigged  fore-and-aft  It  has  between  two  and 
seven  masts.  It  can  he  closer  to  the  wind  than 
squaro-ngged  sailing  ships  and  needs  a  smaller 
crew  for  its  service  The  first  schooner  was  do- 
signed  by  Capt  Andrew  Robinson  of  Gloucester, 
Mass  ,  in  1713,  and  before  long  schooners  became 
the  favorite  craft  of  the  Newfoundland  fishers. 
In  the  Second  World  War,  when  shipping  space 
was  scarce,  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion built  hundreds  of  schooners  in  shipyards  of 
the  West  Indies  and  Latin  America  These  schoon- 
ers, of  between  300  and  500  tons  displacement, 
carried  coffee  and  sugar  from  South  and  Central 
America  to  the  United  States. 


Schopenhauer,  Arthur  (ftr't<5or  eh6'punhouvur), 
1788-1860,  German  philosopher.  Out  of  his  own 
temperament  and  experience  grew  his  celebrated 
philosophy  of  pessimism,  which  he  presented  with 
such  clarity  and  skill  as  to  gam  himself  recognition 
among  the  greatest  philosophical  writers  Born  in 
Danzig  of  a  well-to-do  family,  lie  studied  at  G6t- 
tmgen,  Berlin,  and  Jena  His  studies  were  broad, 
ana  he  traveled  throughout  Europe  In  Berlin  he 
attempted  without  success  to  establish  himself  as  a 
lecturer,  and  after  1831  his  life  was  one  of  retire- 
ment spent  chiefly  at  Frankfurt-am-Mam  He  had 
no  friends,  never  married,  and  wan  estranged  from 
his  mother,  a  woman  of  considerable  ability 
Schopenhauer's  most  important  work  is  DIP  Welt 
als  Wille  und  Vorstellung  (1818,  En*  tr  ,  The  World 
as  Will  and  Idm,  1883)  His  other  works,  mamly 
elaboration  and  commentary  upon  his  original 
thesis,  include  Ueber  den  Willen  in  der  Natnr  (1836, 
Eng  tr  ,  Will  in  Nature,  1889),  Die  bewkn  Grund- 
probleme  der  Ethik  (1841),  and  Parerga  und  Parali- 
pomena  (1851)  Working  out  his  philosophy  on 
Kantian  idealism,  Schopenhauer  argued  that  the 
true  reality,  expressing  itself  through  all  things,  is  a 
blind  impelling  force  which  is  manifest  in  individ- 
uals as  a  will  to  live  Although  it  sometimes  works 
below  the  level  of  consciousness,  the  will,  neverthe- 
less, constantly  strives  to  push  itself  out  As  a<  tion 
fails  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  stimulus,  intellect 
and  consciousness  appear  The  constant  mutual 
resistance  of  various  wills  causes  continual  strife 
as  each  individual  attempts  to  fulfill  the  never  fully 
satisfied  wants  of  his  restless  will  The  world, 
therefore,  is  a  world  of  unsatisfied  wants,  of  pain 
Pleasure  is  simply  the  absence  of  pain,  unable  to 
endure,  it  brings  only  ennui  The  only  possible 
escape  is  renunciation  of  desire,  a  negation  of  the 
will  reminiscent  of  Buddhism  Tempoiary  escape 
from  the  imperious  will  can  be  found  in  science  and 
art  The  ethical  side  of  Sc  hopenhaucr's  philosophy 
is  based  upon  sympathy,  where  the  moral  will,  feel- 
ing another's  hurt  as  its  own,  makes  an  effort  to 
relieve  the  pain  His  stress  on  the  strength  of  the 
impelling  will  was  profoundly  influential  in  both 
philosophy  and  psyc  hology  Schopenhauci  is  noted 
for  his  misogyny  See  biography  by  William  Wal- 
lace (1902) ,  Michael  Kcllv,  Kant't  Ethics  and  Scho- 
penhauer's Criticism  (1910),  V  J  McGill,  Schopen- 
hauer, Pessimist  and  Pagan  (1931),  Thomas  Mann, 
The  Living  Thoughts  of  Schopenhauer  (1940) 

Schoreel,  Jan  van    see  SCOREL,  J\N  VAN 

Schooler,  James  (skoo'lur),  1839-1920,  American 
historian  and  lawyer,  b  West  Tain  bridge  (now 
Arlington),  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard,  1859  Admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1862,  he  served  in  the  Union  arrnv  and 
returned  to  Boston  in  1863  to  practice  law  Irom 
1871  to  1873  he  published  the  United  Mates  Jurist 
in  Washington,  U  C  He  le<  tured  on  law  at  Boston 
TTmv  (1883-1902)  and  at  the  National  Umv  , 
Washington,  D  C  (1888-1908)  and  on  American 
history  at  Johns  Hopkins  (1891-1908)  His  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  of  Amenta  under  the  Con- 
stitution (7  VO!B  ,  1880-1913),  coven ng  the  period 
1783-1877,  is  primarily  a  politic  al  and  constitu- 
tional interpretation  Other  works,  aside  from  a 
number  of  treatises  on  legal  subjects,  include 
Thomas  Jefferson  (1893),  Alexander  Hamilton 
(1901),  and  Jdeals  of  the  Republic  (1908)  HIH  His- 
torical Brief  a  (1896)  in  part  concerns  his  own  ex- 
perience as  a  historian 

Schouten,  Willem  Cornells  (vl'lum  kArna'Hs  skhou'- 
tun),  1567'-1625,  Dutch  navigator  In  1615  he 
sailed  from  Texel  island,  Holland,  in  command  of 
an  expedition  whose  objective  was  to  evade  the 
trade  restrictions  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany by  finding  a  new  route  to  the  Pacific  Avoid- 
ing the  Strait  of  Magellan,  in  1616  he  rounded 
Cape  Horn,  which  he  namod  for  his  birthplace, 
Hoorn  He  followed  the  north  coasts  of  New  Ire- 
land and  New  Guinea  and  visited  adjacent  islands, 
including  the  Schouten  Islands  Although  Schou- 
ten had  opened  a  new  route,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany claimed  infringement  of  its  monopoly,  ar- 
rested Schouten  (who  was  later  leleased)  and  con- 
fiscated his  ship  in  Java 

Schrader,  Julius  (yoo'lydos  shra'dur).  1815-1900, 
German  historical  painter  He  was  noted  for  his 
brilliant  use  of  color  In  1848  he  became  professor 
at  the  Berlin  Academy  Among  his  paintings  are  a 
portrait  of  Baron  Alexandei  von  Humboldt 
(Metropolitan  Mus ) 

SchreckhSrner  (shrcVhur'nur),  two  peaks  of  the 
Bernese  Alps,  Switzerland  Gross  Schreckhorn 
(gros*  shreVh&rn*)  us  13,386  ft  high,  while  Klein 
Schreckhorn  (kiln*)  reaches  only  11,473  ft 

Schreiner,  Olive  (shrl'nur),  pseud  Ralph  Iron,  1855- 
1920,  South  African  author  and  feminist,  b  Witte- 
borgen  Reserve,  Cape  Colony,  of  German  and  Eng- 
lish parents  After  several  years  as  a  governess,  she 
went  to  England  in  1881,  taking  with  her  the  manu- 
script of  her  novel,  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm 
Its  publication  (1883)  made  her  famous,  and  it  was 
translated  into  many  languages  Her  later  works 
included  Dream*  (1921),  a  collection  of  allegories, 
Women  and  Labour  (1911),  important  in  the  liter- 
ature of  feminism,  and  a  significant  novel,  unfin- 
ished, From  Man  to  Man  (1926)  Her  letters  were 
edited  (1924)  by  her  husband,  S  C  Cionwnght- 
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Schreiner,  who  also  wrote  her  biography  (1923). 

Schreyer,  Adolf  di'ddlf  shrl'ur),  1828-99,  German 
painter  of  Oriental  scenes  and  of  battles  and  horses 
He  gained  material  for  his  pictures  in  the  Crimean 
War  and  later  on  a  visit  to  Algeria  and  Asia  Minor 
in  1861  He  became  court  painter  to  the  grand 
duke  of  Mecklenburg  He  is  best  known  for  his 
brilliantly  colored  and  dramatic  pictures  of  Arab 
hoi  semen,  such  as  Arabs  on  the  March  (Metropoli- 
tan Mus  ) 

Schroder,  Friedrich  Ludwig  (frB'drlkh  loot'vlkh 
shrft'dur),  1744-181fi,  German  actor,  manager  and 
dramatist  He  became  one  of  the  most  celebi  ated 
tragic  ac  tors  of  his  dav,  plavmg  such  Shakspcrmn 
roles  as  Lear  and  Hamlet  and  translating  Shalcsp«re 
and  othei  English  classics  into  German  In  1771  he 
and  his  mother  assumed  the  management  of  the 
Hamburg  Theater,  where  ho  produced  and  acted  in 
Shakspenan  plavs,  as  well  as  the  plays  of  Sc  hiller, 
Goethe,  Lessmg,  and  himself  His  natural  stvle  of 
acting  and  excellent  productions  raised  the  stand- 
ards of  the  German  stage,  and  his  translations 
familiarized  his  tountt \rnen  with  the  works  of 
Shakspere 

Schrodmger,  Erwm  (cr'vln  shru'dlng-ur),  1887-, 
Austrian  theoretical  physicist  For  Ins  work  on 
the  quantum  theory,  especially  the  mathematical 
formulation  of  wave  mechiiiurt,  he  shared  with 
P  A  M  Dirac  the  19J3  Nobel  Prize  in  Phvsics 
He  was  professor  at  the  Umv  of  Bet  I  in  (1927--W), 
fellow  of  Magdalen  (  ollege,  Oxford  Umv  (1933- 
36),  and  professor  at  the  Umv  of  Graz  (19*6-38) 
and  at  the  Dublin  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies 
(from  1940) 

Schubert,  Franr  Peter  (frants'  p&'tur  shclo'burt), 
1797-1828,  Austrian  composer,  foremost  of  the  ro- 
mantic movement  In  V  icnna  he  learned  the  piano 
and  the  violin  from  his  older  brothers  and  studied 
composition  with  Salieu,  though  his  formal  musical 
education  was  sc  anty  The  German  lied  reached  its 
flower  in  law  songs,  they  number  over  600  and  illus- 
trate his  imoinpaiable  melodic  genius  His  two 
great  cjcles.  Die  whine  MiUlenn  (1823)  and  Die 
\Vinterreiae  (1827),  weie  set  to  poems  bv  Wilhelm 
Muller,  and  he  also  employed  texts  from  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Heine,  and  others  His  symphonies  in  B 
minor  (the  Unfinished  Symphony,  1822)  and  C 
major  (1828)  rank  with  the  greatest  woika  in  that 
form  The  Quartet  in  D  Minor  (Death  and  the 
Afauien,  1824)  and  the  Quintet  in  A  (The  Trout, 
1819)  are  the  best  known  among  many  mature 
chamber  works  Of  his  dramatic  music,  only  the 
incidental  music  for  Rosamunde,  (182J)  achieved 
oven  moderate  sue  c  ess  He  also  composed  several 
overtures,  choral  music,  Masses,  and  much  piano 
music,  including  21  sonatas  in  addition  to  the  more 
popular  shorter  %  orks,  such  as  the  waltzes,  scherzos, 
impromptus,  and  the  Monu  nts  muncaux  Although 
he  had  a  small  group  of  followers,  headed  by  Grill- 
parzer,  the  only  music  position  ho  ever  sue  ceeded 
in  securing  was  as  piano  teacher  to  the  children  of  a 
Hungai  mn  nobleman  He  sold  hw  compositions  for 
pitifully  small  sums  and  lived  in  poverty  until  his 
death  in  Vienna  See  biographies  by  W  N  Flower 
(1928),  Karl  Kobald  (1928),  Edrnonstoune  Duncan 
(rev  ed,  1934),  and  A  J  B  Hutchings  (1945), 
O  E  Deutsch,  The  Schubert  Reader  a  Life  .  .  tn 
Letters  and  Documents  (Eng  tr  ,  1947) 

Schulenburg,  Ehrengard  Melusma  von  der,  duchess 
of  Kendal  (a'rungurt  muloozcVim  fun  der  shoo'lun- 
boork),  1667-1743,  German  mistress  of  GEORCIE  I 
of  England  She  exerted  great  influence  over  the 
king,  but  was  unpopular  with  the  English  people 
because  of  her  foreign  birth  and  manners  and  the 
wealth  she  acquired  through  bribery  and  corrupt 
public  transactions 

Schulenburg  (shoo'lunburg),  town  (pop  1,970),  S 
c  nntral  Texas  W  of  Houston  and  E  of  San  \ntonio, 
me  1873  The  blackland  farms,  settled  bv  Ger- 
mans and  Czechs,  long  were  devoted  to  cotton 
Dairying  is  now  prominent,  and  the  thru  ing  town 
has  an  evaporated-milk  plant  and  various  small 
industnes 

Schultze,  Max  Johann  Sigismund  (nviks'  vcVhan 
ze'glHinotmdshcJbl'tsu),  1825-74  German  biologist 
He  was  professoi  at  Bonn  from  1S59  He  is  known 
for  his  woik  on  the  cell  theorv,  on  protoplasm,  on 
protozoa,  and  on  nerve  endings 

Schulze-Delitzsch,  Hermann  (her'man  shcJol'tsrt- 
da'lieh),  1808-83,  German  liberal  politician  and 
economic  reformer  Believing  in  economic  self-help 
bv  cooperative  associations  he  founded  people's 
banks,  mercantile  -ind  consumers'  cooperatives, 
and  a  general  association  of  German  coonerutiyes 
(1859),  which  \\orc  given  legal  security  by  his  stat- 
ute of  1867  He  WHS  a  member  of  the  Prussian 
lower  house  from  1861,  of  the  North  German  diet 
from  18b7,  and  of  the  Reichstag  from  1871 

Schumacher,  Hemnch  Christian  (hln'rlkh  krls'ty  an 
shoo'mslkhur),  1780-1850,  Danish  astronomer  He 
is  noted  for  Ins  work  in  geodesy  and  in  astronomical 
literature  From  1815  he  was  profeb&or  of  astron- 
omy and  director  of  the  observatory  at  Copen- 
hagen He  directed  a  tnangulation  of  Holstein  and 
a  geodetic  survey  of  Denmark  In  1821  he  inaugu- 
rated the  Astronomitche.  Nachnchten,  destined  to 
hold  a  foremost  position  among  astionomical 
periodicals 
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Schumacher,  Peder,  Count  Griff  enf  eld1  see  Gmr- 
FKNITELD,  PBOER  SCHUMACHER,  COUNT 

Schuman,  Robert  (r6ber'  shoomft'),  1886-,  French 
statesman  and  lawyer,  b  grand  duchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg. A  member  of  the  Catholic  Mouvement 


nell  Univ.  He  won  a  notable  reputation  as  teacher,  of  Manchester  (1888-1007)  and  is  known  especially 
speaker,  founder  and  editor  of  the  Philosophical  for  his  work  in  spectroscopy  In  1020  he  was 
Review,  and  author  of  The  Ethical  Import  of  Dar-  knighted  His  works  include  Introduction  to  the 
vnmsm  (1887)  and  other  philosophical  works  In  Theory  of  Optics  (1004),  Progress  of  Physics  during 

.      1802  he  succeeded  Charles  K  Adams  as  president     S3  years  (187S-1908)  (1011),  Britain's  Heritage  of 

Republicain  Populaire  (MRP),  he  was  finance  of  Cornell  In  that  office  until  1020,  he  helped  in  Science  (with  A.  E  Shipley,  1017),  and  Bwgraphi- 
numster  in  1946  and  again  in  1947  and  was  premier  tho  expansion  of  the  university.  He  headed  the  col  Fragments 
in  1947-48  He  continued  as  foreign  minister,  and  first  U  S  Philippines  Commission  (1899),  was 
in  1950  he  proposed  the  so-called  Schuman  Plan,  joint  author  of  its  repoi  t,  and  wrote  Philippine  Af- 
calhng  for  the  creation  of  a  West  European  coat  fairs  (1902)  Schurman  served  (1912-13)  as  minis- 
ter to  Gioece,  returning  to  write  The  Balkan  Wars, 
1010-1913  (1914),  later  he  was  envoy  to  China 
(1921-25)  and  ambassador  to  Geiraanv  (1925--30) 
Schurz,  Carl  (shdorts),  1829-1906,  American  politi- 
cal leader,  b  Germany  He  studied  in  the  so-c  ailed 
Jesuit  gymnasium  at  Cologne  and  at  the  Umv  of 
Bonn  and  took  part  in  the  revolutionaw  uprisings 
of  1848-49  Compelled  to  floe  to  Zurich  after  the 
ollapse  of  the  movement,  he  went  to  Pans  and 


and  steel  pool  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Luxem- 
bourg, West  German  v,  and  the  Saar  Territory 
joined  in  the  plan,  hut  Great  Britain  remained 
aloof 

Schuman,  William  (shoo'mun),  1910-,  American 
composer,  h  Now  Yoik  city,  giad  Columbia 
(B  A  ,  1935,  M  A  ,  1937)  As  a  v  outh  he  organized 
a  jazz  band  for  which  he  wrote  popular  music-  He 
taught  (1935-45)  at  Sarah  Lawience  College, 
Bronxvillo,  N  Y  ,  leaving  to  become  president  of 
the  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  wheie  he  instituted  a 
curriculum  designed  to  make  the  musician  a  re- 
sponsible member  of  society  His  outstanding  com- 
positions are  his  Third  Symphony  and  his  Fourth 


SchUtt,  Great  (shut),  Slovak  Velktf  Zitny  Ostrov 
(vel'kfi  zWt'ne  cVstrdf),  island,  53  nil  long  and  9  to 
18  mi  wide,  SW  Slovakia,  Czechoslovakia,  formed 
bv  the  Danube  proper  and  a  northern  arm  of  the 
Danube  It  extends  from  Bratislava  to  Komarno 
Its  fertile  soil  produces  wheat,  corn,  sugar  beets, 
fruit,  and  grapes  Opposite  tho  Great  SchUtt  lies 
the  Little  SchUtt,  Hung  Szigetkdz  (sl'gCtkuz),  an 
island  belonging  to  Hungary  and  formed  by  tho 
Danube  proper  and  a  southern  arm  It  is  c  30  mi 
long  and  c  6  mi  wide  and  produces  wheat,  rve,  and 
dairv  products 


London   arid,   in    1852.   migrated   to   the    United    Schtitz,  Hemnch  (hln'rlkh  shuts'),  1585-1672,  Ger- 


Symphony  (both  1941),  his  American  Festival  Own 
ture  (1939),  Symphony  for  Strings  (1943),  Ncwsred 
(1941),  a  suite  "in  five  shots",  two  seculai  can- 
tatas, This  Is  Our  Time  (1940)  and  A  Free  Song 
(1942),  the  ballet  Undertow  (1945),  and  several 
chamber  works  His  music  is  highly  contrapuntal 
and  often  employs  rhythms  suggestive  of  jazz 
Schumann,  Robert  Alexander  (shoo'man),  IS  10-50, 
German  romantic  composer,  b  Zwickau  He  stud- 
ied theory  with  Doin  and  piano  with  Fnednch 
Wieck,  whose  daughter  ho  married  (1840)  A  ca- 
reer as  a  concert  pianist  was  prevented  by  a  pei- 
maiient  hand  injury,  incurred  in  1832  in  using  a 
device  meant  to  strengthen  the  fingers  rapidly  He 
founded  (1834)  the  Neue  Zeitschnft  filr  Musik  and 
was  its  editor  and  contributor  until  1844  Com- 
positions for  piano,  including  Papillons,  Die  Damds- 
bundlert&nze,  Carnaval,  Fantasiestucke ,  Etudes  sym- 
phoniquest  Kinderszenen,  and  Kreislenana,  occu- 
pied him  until  1840,  when  he  composed  nearly  150  the  LIBERAL  REPUBU 

songs,  to  poems  of  Heine,  Goethe,  ChamiMso,  Ker-     short-lived,  had  some  effc»<  t 

ner,  Ruckert,  Eichendorff,  and  others    His  Piano      of  the  radicals  in  Coin 

Concerto  in  A  Minor  (1841-45),  Spring  Symphony 

(1841),  Thud,  or  Rhenish,  Symphony  (1850), 

Fourth  Symphony  in  D  Minor  (1841-51),  and  later 

songs,  piano  pieces,  and  chamber  works  are  well 

known     His  one  opera,  Genoveva  (1847-48),  was 


Statos  For  a  few  v,ears  he  lived  in  Philadelphia, 
but  in  1856  he  settled  m  Wutertown,  Wis  ,  and 
soon  associated  himself  with  the  newly  formed 
Republican  partv  Ho  campaigned  for  Abiaham 
Lincoln  in  the  latter's  senatorial  contest  with  Ste- 
phen A  Douglas  in  1858  and  again  in  the  presiden- 
tial canvass  of  1860  For  his  services  he  was  ap- 
pointed (1861)  US  minister  to  Spain  Made  rps- 
tivo,  however,  by  the  prolongation  of  the  Civil 
War,  Schurz  lesigned  his  mission,  commissioned 
brigadier  general  of  volunteers  in  1862  (promoted 
major  general  in  1863),  ho  fought  in  the  battles  of 
Cham  el  lorn  vi  He,  Gettysburg,  and  Chattanooga 
and  served  with  Gen  W  T  Sherman's  army  in 
North  Carolina  in  1865  Between  1865  and  1868 
he  was  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  editor  of  the  Detioit  Post,  and  joint 
editor  and  owner  of  the  St  Louis  Westliche  Post,  a 
German  daily  He  was  US  Senator  (1809-75) 
from  his  adopted  state  of  Missouri  Antagonized 


man  composei  of  choral  mumc,  considered  the 
greatest  of  his  period  He  wus  a  pupil  (1600-12)  of 
Giovanni  Gabuoli  From  1617  until  his  death  he 
wus  duet  tor  of  music  at  the  Diendon  chapel  His 
first  Get  man  work  was  his  Psalmen  Davids  (1619), 
in  which  lie  made  use  of  the  new  monodic  or  de- 
c  lamatoi  y  style  In  1627  ho  set  to  music  a  Goi  man 
tianslation  of  Dafne,  set  earlier  in  Italian  by  Jac  opo 
PERI  SchUtz's  work  (no  longer  extant)  has  been 
called  tho  fust  German  opera  Church  music  com- 
prised the  test  of  his  woik,  his  Symphoniae  aacrac, 
written  in  three  parts  (1629,  1647,  1650),  aie  influ- 
enced strongly  by  Monteverdi,  but  it  was  in  his 
Seem  Last  Words  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  (1645)  and 
his  settings  of  the  Passion  as  naiiatod  in  each  of  the 
four  Gospelh  that  he  established  his  choial  style, 
evolved  from  the  old  Venetian  polyphony  and  the 
new  dramatic  fr  lorentme  stvle  Handel  was  influ- 
enc  ed  by  Schtifcz  in  hit?  development  of  the  oratorio, 
Bach  in  his  settings  of  the  Passion  Schutz's  c 


N  PARTY,   whic  h,  thougli 
ec  t  in  choc  king  the  (  ause 
igress     In  1876  Schurz  sup- 
ported Rutherford  B    Hayes,  whose  sound-money 
views  he  approved,  for  the  presidency  and  served 
(1877  81)  in  Haves's  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior     Ho  was  an  editor  (1881-83)  of  the  New 

.....     r .....    ._..,_..        ,,    York  Evening  Post  and  wrote  editorials  (1892-98) 

unsuccessful  Both  as  composer  and  as  critic,  he  '  for  Harper's  tt<ekly  In  1884,  convinced  of  James 
was  leader  of  the  romantic  movement,  and  he  G  Blame's  unhtness  for  office,  Schurz  led  the 
championed  younger  composers,  Brahms  and  Cho-  MUGWUMPS  in  their  opposition  to  his  nomination 
pm  among  them  His  life  was  clouded  by  a  threat  and  (  andidacy  He  supported  the  Democrat  Gro- 
of  insanity,  and  in  1854  he  entered  a  sanitarium,  ver  Cleveland  in  that  year  and  again  in  1888  and 
where  two  years  later  he  died  See  his  On  Music  1892  He  turned  to  William  Me  Kinley  in  1896 
and  Musicians  (Eng  tr ,  abridged,  1946),  biogra-  because  of  William  Jennings  Bryan's  current  v 

phies  by  Frederick  Niocks  (1925),  Victor  Bosch  '  -  ..      - 

(Eng  tr  ,  1931),  and  R  H  Schauffler  (1945)  HIN 
wife,  Clara  Josephine  (Wieck)  Schumann,  1819  96, 
who  bore  him  eight  children,  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing pianists  of  her  time  She  taught  at  the 
Frankfurt  Conservatory,  1878-92  See  biographies 
by  Berthold  Litzmann  (Eng  ti  ,  abridged,  1913) 


by  the  excesses  of  the  radical  Republican  Recon-     plete  woiks  were  published  in  1885-94    See  M    F 

struction  program  and  opposed  to  the  adnumstra-      Bukofzer,  Music  in  the  Baroque  Era  (1947) 

tion  of  Ulysses  S   Grant,  Schun  aided  in  forming    Schuyler,  Eugene  (skl'lur),  1840-90,  American  dip- 


views,  but  in  1900  he  supported  the  Commoner  be- 
c  ttuse  of  his  anti-imperialist  views  Because  of  his 
honesty  and  fearlessness,  Schurz  exercised  wide 
influence  through  his  writings  and  speeches  I'rom 
1892  to  1900  he  was  president  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League  He  wrote  Life  of  flenry 


lomat  and  author,  b  Ithaca,  N  Y  ,  grad  Yale, 
1859,  and  Columbia  Law  School,  1803  Linguistic 
interests  led  him  from  law  to  diplomacy,  and  in 
1867  he  was  appointed  consul  at  Moscow,  serving 
later  as  consul  at  Reval  (now  Tahnn),  and  secic- 
tarv  of  legation  at  St  Petersburg  (now  Leningrad) 
Turkestan  (2  vols  ,  1876),  criticizing  Russian  rule 
in  the  East,  was  the  result  of  a  journev  in  1873 
Appointed  secreUiy  of  legation  at  Constantinople, 
he  published  (1876)  a  report  on  Turkish  atrocities 
in  Bulgaria  which  aroused  Turkish  losontment  and 
eventually  resulted  in  his  recall  He  acted  as 
minister  to  Greec  e,  Rumania,  and  Serbia,  negotiat- 
ing several  treaties  w  ith  the  Balkan  states  Shortly 
after  his  appointment  as  consul  general  at  Cauo  he? 
died  He  ttanslated  one  of  Turgenev's  novels  - 
Father  and  Hons  (1867)—  and  wrote  Peter  tht  (heat 
(2  vols  ,  1884),  AmfruanDiplomacuandtheFurthfr- 
ance  of  Commerce  (1880),  and  Italian  Inf  linnets 
(1901)  SeletUil  Essays  (1901)  contains  a  memoir 
of  him  by  Evely  n  Sc  huyler  Schaeffer 


and  J  N   Burk  (1940) 

Schumann-Heink,  Ernestine  (shoo'mun-hingk'), 
1861-1936,  American  contralto,  b  near  Prague 
Her  concert  debut  was  as  soloist  in  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  in  1876,  and  in  1878  she  made  her 
operatic  debut  m  Dresden  in  //  Trovatore  She  sang 

(1883-98)  at  the  Staattheater,  Hamburg,  and  in      _„  _ x „    ... 

1802  sang  in  Die  Walkure  at  Co  vent  Garden    From    Schuschnigg,    Kurt   von    (koort'   fun 


Clay  (2  vols,  1887),  Abiaham  Lincoln   an  Essay    Schuyler,  Philip  John,  1733-1804,  American  Revo 


(1891),  and  his  own  reminiscences  (3  vols  ,  1907-8) 
See  *  redone  Bancroft,  ed  ,  Speeches,  Correspond- 
ence, and  Political  Papers  of  Carl  Schurz  (6  vols  , 
1913),  Joseph  Schafer,  ed  ,  Intimate  Letters  of  Car! 
Schurz,  18/,1-lSW  (1928),  C  V  Kasum,  Th( 
Americanization  of  Carl  Schurz  (1929) ,  biographies 
by  Joseph  Sc  hafer  (1930)  and  C  M  Fuess  (1932) 


189b  to  1906  (except  1904)  she  Hang  at  Ba>reuth, 
mado  her  American  debut  in  Chicago  in  1898,  and 
sang  regularly  (1899-1904)  with  the  Metiopolitan 
Opera  Company  She  toured  (1904  5)  with  great 
success  in  a  comic  opera,  Love's  Lottery,  written  for 
her.  After  that,  she  appeared  mainly  m  concert, 
giving  her  farewell  concert  in  1926  and  appearing 
once  more  at  the  Metiopolitan  m  1932  In  1935  she 
was  m  a  moving  pictuio,  Here's  to  Romance  She 
had  a  wide  range,  a  repertoire  of  150  roles,  and  was 
an  extraordinary  actress,  popular  even  when  her 
vou  e  had  deteriorated  She  bet  ame  a  U  S  c  itizen 
m  1908.  See  biography  by  Mary  Lawton  (1928) 
Schumpeter,  Joseph  Alois  (yo'zef  u'loes  shdom'pu"- 
tur),  1883-1950,  Austrmn-Ameru  an  economist, 
LL  D.  Umv  of  Vienna,  1906  He  began  practicing 
law  but  turned  to  teaching  two  years  later.  He 
was  professor  of  economics  at  the  Umv  ol  Graz 
from  1911  to  1914  and  at  Bonn  from  1925  to  1932, 
when  he  came  to  the  United  States,  thereafter  he 
was  professor  of  economics  at  Harvai  d  He  served 
in  1919*20  as  Austrian  minister  of  finance  His 
contribution  to  economics  was  the  theory  of  the 
entrepreneur  as  the  dynamic  factor  in  disturbing 
business  equilibrium  His  most  important  books 
are  Theory  of  Economic  Development  (1911,  in  Ger- 
man, Eng.  tr,  1034),  Business  Cycles  (1039),  and 


1897-,  Austrian  statesman  A  law\er  bv  training, 
he  became  a  political  disciple  of  Mgr  StiPj-L  and 
served  (1932-34)  as  minister  of  justice  arid  educa- 
tion under  Dor  LFUHS  He  helped  Dollfuss  m  re- 
pressing the  Social  Demcx  rats  and  in  drawing  up  a 
corporative  constitution,  and  after  Dollfuss's  assas- 
sination (July,  1934)  he  succeeded  him  as  chancel- 
lor In  1936  Sc'huschmgg  fore  ed  the  resignation  of 
Ernst  Rudiger  von  STAKHtMBERG  as  vice  chancel- 
lor, disbanded  Starhemberg's  monarchist  militia, 
the  Heimwehr,  and  restored  military  conscription, 
thus  making  himself  sole  head  of  tho  semi-fascist 
state  Sc  huge  hnigg's  chief  aim  was  to  strengthen 
Austria  internally  against  the  attempt  of  Hitler, 
acting  through  the  National  Socialist  partv,  to 
unite  Austria  with  Germany  In  this  he  was  suc- 
cessful as  long  as  he  enjoyed  the  support  of  Italy, 
but  in  1937  Mussolini  withdrew  his  support  Grow- 
ing German  pressure  led  Sc  huschmgg  to  visit  Hitler 
at  Berchtesgaden  (Feb.,  1938),  Hitler  forced  him 
to  grant  full  amnesty  to  imprisoned  Austrian  Nazis 
and  to  take  the  Nazi  leader  Seyss-In  quart  into  his 
cabinet  as  minister  of  the  interior  Violent  trouble 
soon  broke  out,  and  Schusthnigg  proclaimed 
(March,  1038)  that  a  plebiscite  would  be  held  on 
the  question  of  Austrian  independence  Two  days 
later  German  troops  entered  Austria  unopposed, 


lutionary  general,  b  Albany,  N  Y  Ho  was  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  wealthiest  colonial  New  York 
families  After  solving  in  the  trench  and  Indian 
War,  he  waa  appointed  (1764)  a  commiwnonet  in 
the  settlement  of  the  boundaiies  of  New  York  and 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  The  majoi 
question  was  the  bitterly  conte&ted  one  of  the  New 
Harripahue  Giants  (see  VERMONT),  and  Schuylei, 
accused  with  some  justice  of  favoring  New  York, 
was  viewed  with  hatred  bv  the  Green  Mountain 
Bo>  s  and  with  some  dislike  bv  most  New  England- 
ers  A  member  of  the  New  Yoik  assembly  (1768- 
75)  and  of  the  First  Continental  Congress  (1775), 
he  was  a  strong  patriot,  and  in  the  Revolution  he 
was  appointed  (1775)  a  major  general  and  head  of 
tho  Northern  Dept  After  Ethan  ALLEN  and  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys  captuicd  Tuonderoga, 
Schuyler  helped  to  plan  the  Quv  f«t,c  c  AMPAION,  but 
his  illness  forced  him  to  give  his  command  to  Gen 
Richard  MoNTGOMmv  In  1776  a  command  din- 
pute  arose  between  Sc  huyler  and  Horatio  GATB,B 
When  Gen  Arthur  St  Clair  surrendered  Tuon- 
deroga  without  a  shot,  Schuyler  was  accused  of 
negligence  and  Gates  was  given  the  high  command 
in  the  SARATOGA  CAMPAIGN  (1777)  A  court-martial 
acquitted  Schuyler,  who  nevertheless  resigned  from 
the  arrny  in  1779  His  wealth  and  position  made 
him  a  public  figuie  of  note  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  (1779-81),  favored  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  was  U  S  Senator 
(1789-91,  1797-98)  Among  his  activities  wore  ad- 
vocating a  canal  (eventually  the  Erie  Canal)  and 
helping  to  found  Union  College  His  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  married  Alexander  Hamilton  See  biog- 
'  by  Bayard  Tuckeiman  (1904) 


Capitalism,  Socialism,  and  Democracy  (1042, 2ded,     and  Schuschnigg  resigned  (March   11)    He  was   Schuyler,  city  (pop   2,808),  co  seat  of  Colfax  co., 
1047) .  arrested  and  kept  in  confinement  until  his  liberation     E  Nebr  ,  on  tho  Platte  in  a  prairie  region  W  N  W  of 


Schurman,  Jacob  Gould   (shOr'mun),   1854-1942,  by  American  troops  in  May  1045 

American  educator  and  diplomat,  b    Freetown,  tied  in  the  United  States     He  wi 

Prince  Edward  Island.    His  education  was  com-  " 
pleted  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and,  as  Hibbert  fel- 


, In  1047  he  set-  Omaha,  founded  1860.  It  is  a  rail  and  trade  center 

— _  He  wrote  My  Austria  for  a  grain  and  livestock  area. 

(Eng.  tr  ,  1038)  and  Austrian  Requiem  (1047).  See  Schuyler,  Fort,  name  given  in  the  American  Revolu- 

*  ------ • •»— .  •— -~- biography  by  R  K.  Shendon  (1042)  tion  to  the  rebuilt  Fort  STANWIX    The  fort  built  on 

low,  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  and  Gottmgen    In  1886  he   Schuster,  Sir  Arthur  (shoo'stur),  1861-1934,  English  the  site  of  present  Utica,  N  Y  ,  in  1758  was  also 

became  head  of  the  philosophy  department  at  Cor-     physicist    He  was  professor  of  physics  at  the  Umv  called  Fort  Schuyler    A  third  Fort  Schuyler  was 
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built  as  part  of  the  defenses  of  New  York  city  in 
the  Bronx 

Schuylerville,  village  (pop.  1,447),  E  N  Y ,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson  and  E  of  Saratoga 
Springs,  settled  in  the  17th  cent  as  Saratoga,  me 
1874  Woodboard  and  paper  are  made  here  It  IB 
famous  as  the  scene  of  Burgoyne's  surrender  to 
Gates  in  the  SARATOGA  CAMPAIGN 

Schuylkill  (skool'kll*,  skoo'kul)  [Dutch, -hidden 
creek],  river  rising  in  Schuylkill  co  ,  Pa  ,  flowing 
generally  southeast  130  rni ,  and  emptying  into  the 
Delaware  at  Philadelphia  There  are  many  indus- 
trial cities  along  its  banks — Pottsville,  Reading, 
Pottatown,  Nomstown,  and  Philadelphia  A  state 
dredging  project  to  remove  silt  and  anthracite 
culm  from  the  river  was  started  m  1948 

Schuylkill  Haven,  industrial  borough  (pop  6,518), 
E  Pa ,  on  the  Schuylkill  near  Pottsville,  laid  out 
1829,  mo  1840  A  railroad  <  enter  m  a  coal-mining 
region,  it  produces  shoes  and  textiles 

Schwab,  Charles  Michael  (shwilb),  1862-1939,  Amer- 
ican steel  magnate,  b  Williamsburg,  Pa  He  be- 
came (1880)  a  stake  driver  in  the  Bteel works  of 
Andrew  Carnegie  and  rose  to  be  chief  engineer, 
then  continued  to  go  up  the  ranks  until  in  1897  he 
was  made  president  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany He  was  (1901-3)  the  first  president  of  the 
U  S  Steel  Coip  ,  but  he  resigned  to  direct  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  ( 'orripany ,  which  be(  ame  the  largest 
independent  producer  in  the  field  In  the  First 
Woild  Wai  he  made  Bethlehem  Steel  the  leading 
manufacturer  of  war  materials  for  the  Allies,  and 
after  serving  the  government  in  1918,  he  returned 
to  his  old  post 

Schwabach  (shvd'bdkh),  town  (pop  17,873),  Mid- 
dle Francoma,  W  <  entral  Bavaria,  SSE  of  Nurem- 
berg It  has  metalworking  arid  load-processing  in- 
dustries The  late  Gothic  churc  h  has  carvings  bv 
Veit  Stoss  and  a  taberaa<  le  bv  Adam  Krafft  The 
town  hall  dates  from  1609  The  Articles  of  Schwa- 
bach,  diawn  up  here  in  1529,  were  used  in  drafting 
(1530)  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  the  Protestant 
faith  The  artic  les  emphasized  different  es  between 
Luther  and  Zwingli,  and  therefore  many  cities  of 
8  Germany  refused  to  take  part  in  the  Augsburg 

Schwabisch  Gmlind  (shvu'Msh  irumunt')  or  Gmiind, 
citv  (pop  30,748),  central  \Vuittemberg,  E  of 
Stuttgart  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Swabian  Jura 
After  1045  it  was  included  in  the  American-occu- 
pied atnte  of  VVurttemberg-Barlen  Long  known 
us  a  gold-  and  silver-working  center,  it  now  also 
nmnufac  tures  mm  hinery  It  was  a  free  imperial 
citv  from  1268  to  1803  and  has  retained  several 
medieval  c  hurches  and  monasteries  and  part  of  its 
fortifu  ations 

Schwabisch  Hall  (shva'Wsh  hal')  or  Hall,  town  (pop 
16,589),  N  WUrttemberg,  E  of  Heilbronn  It  is  a 
rail  JUIH  tion  and  has  an  iron  and  steel  construction 
industry  Its  saline  baths  make  it  a  popular  resort 
Chaitered  in  the  12th  cent  ,  it  was  a  free  imperial 
city  and  ruled  a  considerable  teiritorj  surrounding 
it  until  1803  Its  baroque  town  hall  burned  down 
in  1945 

Schwann,  Theodor  (ta'odor  shv.ln'),  1810-82,  Ger- 
man physiologist  and  histologist  He  was  an  assist- 
ant of  J  P  M  Uller  and  professor  at  the  universities 
of  Louvam  (1838-48)  and  Liege  (from  1848)  He 
carried  forward  and  amended  the  woi  k  of  Schleiden 
and  demonstrated  that  the  cell  is  the  basis  of  ani- 
mal as  well  as  of  plant  tissue  In  his  early  work 
Sc  hwann  described  the  nerve  sheath  known  by  his 
name,  dosciibod  pepsin  in  gastric  juice,  and  recog- 
nized the  living  nature  of  yeast  Of  great  influence 
was  his  Microscopical  Researches  in  the  Struc- 
ture and  Growth  of  Animals  and  Plants  (1839,  Eng. 
tr  ,  1847) 

Schwanthaler,  Ludwig  von  (loot'vTkh  fun  shvan'ta- 
lur),  1802-48,  German  sculptor  Though  he  was  a 
neoclassicist,  his  later  works  were  treated  more  in 
the  romantic  manner  and  devoted  to  themes  that 
appealed  to  the  growing  national  sentiment  Over- 
whelmed by  commissions  for  monuments  and  large 
decorative  sculptures,  for  the  new  palace,  the 
Ruhmeshalle,  and  other  buildings  elected  in 
Munich  by  King  Louis  I  of  Havana,  ho  left  the 
execution  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  appren- 
tices Notable  among  his  works  in  Munich  were  12 
gilded  bronze  figures  of  Bavaiian  ounces  for  the 
throne  room  of  the  Komgsbau  and  the  statue  of 
Bavaria  in  front  of  the  Ruhmeshalle  Elsewhere  he 
is  represented  by  portrait  statues  and  monuments, 
such  as  the  Mozai  t  at  Salzburg  and  the  Goethe  at 
Frankfurt-am-Mam  and  pediment  groups  for  the 
Valhalla  near  Regensburg  In  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  is  his  Dancing  Girl  in  bronze 

Schwartz,  Delmore  (shwdrts),  1913-,  American 
poet,  b  Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  grad  New  York  Univ , 
1935  His  volume  of  poems  In  Dreams  Begin  Re- 
sponsibilities appeared  in  1938,  in  1940  he  was 
awarded  a  Guggenheim  fellowship  Shenandoah 
(1941)  IB  a  verse  plav,  Genesis  (1943),  a  long  poem, 
and  World  Is  a  Wedding  (1948),  a  collection  of 
short  stones  He  taught  English  at  Harvard  after 
1940  His  poetry  is  intellectual  and  sometimes 
obscure 

Schwartz,  Maurice  (shvftrts),  1890-,  Ameucan  actor, 
producer,  and  theater  manager,  b.  Russia  He 


1775 

came  to  the  United  States  (1901)  and  made  his 
debut  (1905)  in  a  Yiddish  stock  company  in  Balti- 
more He  gained  fame  when  he  acted  (1912-19)  at 
the  Second  Avenue  Theatre,  New  York  city,  and 
he  established  himself  as  the  foremost  Yiddish  actor 
of  the  United  States  at  the  Yiddish  Art  Theatre, 
New  York  city,  which  he  founded  (1919)  His  suc- 
cesses include  The  Dybbuk,  The  God  of  Vengeance, 
The  Lower  Depths,  Yoshe  Kalb,  The  Brothers  Ash- 
kenazi,  Three  Cities,  The  Family  Carnovshy,  and 
Dr  Herzl 

Schwartze,  Teresa  (turft'sd  svdrt'su),  1852-1918, 
Dutch  figure  and  portrait  painter  Her  fresh  color, 
lively  handling,  and  clever  characterization  made 
her  a  fashionable  and  successful  portraitist  in  both 
oil  and  pastel  Three  Inmates  of  the  Orphanage  and 
the  portrait  of  P  J  Joubert  (both.  Rijks  Mus  )  are 
good  examples  of  her  work 

Schwarz,  Berthold  (bcr'tolt  shvarts'),  fl  14th  cent  , 
German  Franciscan  monk  and  alchemist  Ho  was 
formerly  credited,  especially  in  Germany,  with  the 
discovery  of  gunpowder  Though  nothing  definite 
about  Berthold  Schwarz's  life  is  known,  it  is  con- 
sidered possible  that  he  was  the  first  to  make 
bronze  cannons,  in  a  foundry  he  established  m 
Venice 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  (shvftrts'boork-roo'dolsh- 
tat")  and  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen(-s6n'durs- 
hou*zun),  two  former  principalities,  Thunngia, 
central  Germany  Occupying  a  small  area  in  the 
central  Thunngian  Forest,  they  had,  respectively, 
Kudolstadt  and  Sondcrshauscn  as  capitals  The 
ruling  d\  nasty  was  named  after  the  eastlo  of 
Sc  hwarzburg,  on  the  Schwarza  river  The  line  of 
S(  hwarzhurg-Rudolstadt  was  raised  to  prim  ely 
rank  in  1710,  that  of  Sondershausen,  in  1697  The 
Sonderahauseii  line  died  out  in  1909,  and  its  prim  i- 
pahty  was  united  m  personal  union  with  that  of 
Uuciolstadt  until  1918,  when  Prime  Gunther  alxh- 
cated  In  1920  both  districts  were  incorporated 
into  Thunngia 

Schwarzenberg,  Fehx,  Ftirst  zu  (fa'ITks  furst'  tsoo 
shvar'tsiinbe'rk),  1800-1852,  Austrian  statesman, 
prime  minister  (1848-52),  nephew  of  Karl  Philipp 
zu  Schwarzenberg  He  peisuadod  hmperor  tordi- 
nand  I  to  abdicate  (1848)  in  favor  of  the  voung 
Francis  Joseph  and  suppressed  the  Revolution  of 
1848  in  AUSTRIA  and  Bohemia  with  the  aid  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Prince  WINDIBC  HC.RATZ,  and  m 
HUNUAHY  with  the  aid  of  the  Russians  At  the 
Convention  of  Olmtitz  (1850),  he  humiliated  Prus- 
sia by  restoring  leadership  of  the  German  Confed- 
eration to  Austria  See  Adolph  Schwarzenberg, 
Pnnre  Felix  zu  Schwarzenberg  (1946) 

Schwarzenberg,  Karl  Philipp,  Furst  zu  (karl'  fe'llp), 
1771-1820,  Austrian  held  marshal  m  the  Napo- 
leonic Wars  He  led  the  Austrian  fore  es  sent  to  aid 
Napoleon  I  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812  When 
Austria  joined  (1813)  the  allies  against  Napoleon, 
Schwarzenberg  was  the  senior  gencial  of  the  vic- 
torious coalition  He  commanded  at  Leipzig  (1813) 
and  entered  Paris  in  1814 

Schwarzwald,  Geimany   see  Br  ACK  FORFHT 

Schwatka,  Fredenck  (Shwftt/ku),  1849-92.  Ameri- 
can explorer,  b  Galena,  111  ,  grad  West  Point, 
1871,  and  later  studied  law  and  medicine  With 
William  H  Gilder  he  commanded  an  arctic  expedi- 
tion (1878-80)  to  King  William  Island  to  search  for 
traces  of  Sir  John  iranklm's  party  The  evidence 
he  unearthed  largely  answereci  the  last  questions  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  Franklin  expedition  Later 
(1883-84)  he  explored  the  Yukon  river  in  Alaska 
Resigning  from  the  army  in  1885,  he  commanded 
(188(>)  an  Alaskan  expedition  financed  by  the 
New  York  Times  Schwatka  wrote  several  books 
on  Alaska,  In  the  Land  of  Cave  and  Cliff  Dwellers 
(1893)  desc  nbed  his  explorations  in  the  Southwest 
and  Mexico 

Schweidmtz  (shvlt'nlts)  or  Swidnica,  Pol  Swidnica 
(shvedne'tsd),  city  (1939  pop  39,052,  1946  pop 
21,448),  Lower  Silesia.  SW  of  Breslau  It  was 
transferred  to  Polish  administration  at  the  Pots- 
dam Conference  of  1945  It  is  a  trade  center  and 
has  manufactures  of  elec  tncal  appliances,  textiles, 
and  chemicals  An  early  residence  of  the  Puist 
dukes  of  Silesia,  Sc  hweidmtz  and  the  surrounding 
principality  came  to  the  Bohemian  crown  in  1308 
and  were  ceded  to  Prussia  in  1745 

Schweinfurt  (shvlu'fd&rt),  city  (1939  pop  49,321, 
1946  pop  37,331),  Lower  Francoma,  NW  Bavaria, 
on  the  Main.  It  is  an  industrial  center  producing 
mat  lime  tools  and  dyes  Pans  green  is  also  c  ailed 
Schweinfurt  green  First  mentioned  in  791, 
Schweinfurt  was  a  free  imperial  city  from  the  13th 
cent  until  1803  Schweinfurt  was,  at  the  tune  of 
the  Second  World  War,  the  chief  center  of  the 
German  ball-bearing  industry  It  was  very  heavily 
damaged  in  a  series  of  air  raids  in  1943-44  Fried- 
rich  Ruckert  was  born  here 

Schweinfurth,  Georg  August  (ga'6rk  ou'goost  shvln'- 
fcJort),  1836-1925,  German  ethnologist  and  traveler 
in  Afiica,  b  Riga,  Latvia  Between  1863  and  1888 
he  explored  extensively  in  eastern  and  equatorial 
Africa  and  in  Arabia  In  1870  he  disc  overed  the 
Welle  river  and  later  definitely  established  the 
existence  of  African  Pygmies.  Among  his  books  is 
The  Heart  of  Africa  (1873) 

Schweitzer,  Albert  (dl'bert  shvl'tsur),  1875-,  Alsa- 
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tian  philosopher,  theologian,  physician,  and  musi- 
cian Resolved  to  become  a  doctor  in  French 
Equatorial  Africa,  Schweitzer  at  30  began  his  med- 
ical studies,  meanwhile  continuing  his  other  activi- 
ties, and  m  1913  he  left  for  Lambar6n6,  Gabon, 
French  Equatorial  Africa  Except  for  frequent 
trips  to  the  Continent  to  raise  money  and  a  visit 
to  the  United  States  in  1949  to  address  the  Goethe 
Festival  in  Colorado,  he  remained  there,  estab- 
lishing extensive  medical  facilities  which  have  re- 
ceived financial  support  throughout  the  world  On 
these  trips  lie  was  honored  in  many  countries  for 
his  work  as  a  scientist  and  humanitarian,  his  art- 
istry as  an  organist,  and  his  contributions  as  a 
philosopher  His  biography  of  Bach  (1905),  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  studies  of  the  master,  along 
with  his  edition  (with  C  M  Widor,  1912-14)  of 
Bach's  organ  music,  has  made  him  the  outstanding 
authority  on  Bac  h  On  the  Edge  of  the  Primeval 
Forest  (1920,  Eng  tr  ,  1922)  is  an  account  of  hia 
early  years  at  Lam  bar/me,  supplemented  later  by 
More  from  the  Primeval  Forest  (1926,  Eng  tr  ,  1931) 
and  From  My  African  Notebook  (1936,  Eng  tr  , 
1938)  Schweitzer's  philosophy  is  developed  in  a 
three-volume  series,  Philosophy  of  Civilization  (The 
Decay  and  the  Restoration  of  Civilization,  1923,  Eng 
tr  .  1923,  Civilization  and  Ethics,  1923,  Eng  tr  , 
1923,  and  Reverence  for  Life,  as  yet  unpublished) 
"Reverence  for  life"  is  the  term  Schweitzer  uses  for 
a  universal  concept  of  ethics  He  behoves  that  such 
an  ethics  would  reconcile  the  drives  of  altruism  and 
egoism  bv  requiring  a  respect  for  the  lives  of  all 
other  beings  and  by  demanding  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  individual's  resources  A  profound 
Christian,  Schweitzer  is  unorthodox  in  that  he  re- 
jects tho  historical  infallibility  of  Jesus  while  fol- 
lowing him  spiritually  His  theological  works  in- 
clude The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus  (1906,  Eng 
tr  ,  1910)  and  The  \fysticism  of  Paul  the  Apostle 
(1930,  Kng  tr  ,  1930)  See  his  autobiography.  Out 
of  My  Life  and  Thought  (1932,  Eng  tr  ,  1933)  and 
Albert  Schweitzer  an  Anthology  (ed  by  C  R  Joy, 
1947)  See  Oskar  Kraus,  Albert  S<hweitzer  His 
Work  and  His  Philosophy  (Eng  tr  ,  1944),  Her- 
mann Hagedorn,  Prophet  in  the  Wilderness  (1947), 
George  Seaver,  Albert  Schweitzer  the  Man  and  His 
Mind  (1947),  M  C  Ratter,  Albert  Schweitzer 
Life  and  Message  (1949),  C  R  Jov  and  Melvin 
Arnold,  The  Africa  of  Albert  Schweitzer  (1948) 

Schwellenbach,  Lewis  Baxter  (shwc^'lunbak),  1894- 
1948,  U  S  Secretary  of  Labor  (1945-48),  b  Supe- 
rior, Wis  ,  LL  B  Univ  of  Washington,  1917  He 
served  in  the  First  World  War,  was  admitted  (1919) 
to  the  bar,  and  became  (1924)  chairman  of  the 
Democ  ratic  state  convention  After  serving  (1935- 
40)  in  the  US  Seriate,  he  was  made  (1940)  US 
distru  t  judge  in  Washington  state  As  Secretary  of 
Labor,  he  reorganized  the  Dept  of  Labor  and  op- 
posed congressional  legislation  curbing  labor-union 
activity  lie  died  in  office 

Schwenkfeld,  Kaspar  von  (ka'spar  fun  shvfrigk'- 
fMt),  1490-1561,  Gorman  religious  reformer 
Schwenkfeld  was  in  court  service  with  the  duke  of 
Liegmtz  from  1510  to  c  1522  He  visited  Witten- 
berg during  Luther's  absence  at  the  Wartburg  and 
there  met  the  radical  reformers,  Munzor  and 
Carlstadt  Returning  to  Liegmtz,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  reform  movement  in  Silesia  Luther 
suspected  Sc  hwenkfeld  of  Anabaptist  leanings  and 
was  further  provoked  by  Schwenkf eld's  belief  that 
the  Eucharist  was  only  a  spiritual  symbol  (see 
LORD'S  SUPPER)  After  Lutheramsm  bee  ame  domi- 
nant in  Silesia,  Schwenkfeld  was  forced  to  move  to 
Strasbourg  and  later  to  Ulm  An  anathema  was 
proclaimed  against  him  bv  the  Lutherans  at 
Schmalkald,  and  his  books  were  banned  He  wrote 
a  full  statement  of  faith  and  enunciated  the  differ- 
ences between  Luther  and  Zwingli  An  important 
part  of  his  belief  was  the  distinction  between  the 
outward  and  transitory  word  of  God  as  given  in  the 
Scriptures  and  an  inward  spirit ,  divine  and  etei  nal 
His  followers,  known  as  Schwenkf eldians  or 
Schwenkfelders,  were  persecuted,  and  in  the  18th 
cent  many  of  them  fled  to  other  parts  of  Europe 
and  to  North  Americ  n  Some  Sc  hwenkfelders  emi- 
grated to  SE  Pennsylvania  in  the  18th  cent  ,  and 
there  the  sec  t  still  exists 

Schwerin,  Kurt  Chnstoph,  Graf  von  (k6"6rt'  krts'tof 
grdf'fun  shvaren'),  1684-1757,  Prussian  field  mar- 
shal, b  Pomerama  He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
lieutenants  of  Frederick  II  in  the  War  of  the  Aus- 
trian Succession  and  the  Seven  Years  War  In 
Swedish  service  before  entering  (1720)  the  Prussian 
army,  he  was  one  of  the  handful  of  officers  that 
remained  with  CHARLES  XII  at  Bender  He  was 
created  count  after  his  victory  (1740)  over  the 
Austnans  at  Mollwitz,  and  he  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Prague 

Schwerm  (shvaren 0,  city  (pop  88,164),  capital  of 
Mecklenburg,  NE  Germany,  on  a  lake  of  the  same 
name  It  is  the  center  of  an  agru  ultural  and  dairy- 
ing region  1'irst  mentioned  (1018)  as  a  \\endish»et- 
tlement,  it  was  chartered  (llbl)  by  Henrj  the 
Lion  and  became  (1167)  on  episcopal  see  The 
Poace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  sec  ulanzed  the  bishop- 
ric and  gave  its  territories  to  the  duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerm  (see  MEC  KLENBUR«)  Schwenu 
was  occupied  (1024-31)  by  the  imperial  troops 
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under  Wallenstein  in  the  Thirty  Years  War.  It  has 
a  Protestant  cathedral  (Hth-I5th  cent).  The 
former  grand  ducal  palace,  on  an  island  in  the  lake, 
was  built  in  the  10th  cent 

Schwind,  Merit*  von  (mS'rfts  f  tin  anvmt'),  1804-71, 
Austrian  historical  painter  and  illustrator    One  of 
the  last  of  the  German  romanticists,  he  studied  at 
the  Vienna  Academy  and  at  Munich     In  1647  he 
became  professor  at  the  Munich  Academy      He 
decorated  various  roval  residences  for  Louis  I,  fang 
of  Bavaria,  and  his  frescoes  depicting  scenes  from 
Mosart's   ZauberflMe   adorn   the    Vienna   Opera 
Other  works  are  Beautiful  Melutine  (Vienna)  and 
Singers'  Contest  at  the  Warttnirg     Srhwmd  illus- 
trated Robinson  Crusoe  and  works  of  Goethe 
Schwyz  (shvcta),  canton  (351  sq  mi  ;  pop  66,665), 
Switzerland  one  of  the  FOUR  FOREST  CANTONS    It 
is  mountainous,  forested,  and  pastoral,  with  mead- 
ows in  the  valleys  and  large  hydroelectric  plants  in 
the  north    The  population  is  German-speaking    In 
the  13th  cent  the  rights  to  Schwyz  passed  to  the 
counts  of  Hapsburg,  but  in  1240  Emperor  Fred- 
erick II  granted  Schwys  a  charter  making  it  imme- 
diately subject  to  the  empire    The  charter  having 
been  revoked  (1274)  by  Rudolf  I  of  Hapsburg, 
Schwys  concluded  (1291)  with  UKI  and  UNTBH- 
WALDKN  the  pact  which  became  the  basis  of  Swiss 
liberty  (see  SWITZERLAND,  which  derives  its  name 
from  Schwyz)    The  canton  rejected  the  Reforma- 
tion and  in  1845  joined  the  Catholic  SONDEHBUND 
Its  capital,    Schwyz  (pop   9,530),  has  a  16th-cen- 
tury town  hall  with  historic  paintings    The  Swiss 
federal  archives  here  contain  the  original  pact  of 
1291    The  town  has  a  small  diversified  industry 
sciatica  (sl&'ttku),  condition  characterized  by  pain, 
often  associated  with  numbness,  tingling,  and  ten- 
derness, along  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve  of  the 
leg    The  condition  may  be  caused  by  trauma  (in- 
jury) and  by  pressure  (sometimes  the  result  of  an 
internal  growth)  on  the  nerve 
science  (from  Latin  tcientia^ knowledge],  accumu- 
lated and  systematized  learning,  in  general  usage 
restricted  to  the  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena 
The  progress  of  science  is  marked  not  only  by  an 
accumulation  of  facts  but  by  the  emergence  of  the 
scientific  method  and  of  the  scientific  attitude.  The 
first  step  of  the  scientific  method  is  the  gathering  of 
data  bv  the  observation  of  phenomena    By  induc- 
tive reasoning  a  hypothesis  or  preliminary  generali- 
zation is  built  on  the  data    The  validity  of  deduc- 
tions that  follow  logically  from  a  generalization  are 
tested  by  further  observations  and  experiments    A 
verified  generalization  is  considered  a  scientific  the- 
ory or  law,  if  contradictory  facts  arise,  the  theory 
may  be  modified  to  include  the  new  farts  or  it  may 
be  replaced  by  a  new  concept    The  s<  icntific  meth- 
od is  an  expression  of  the  scientific  attitude  which 
rests  on  rational  impartiality  and  on  a  strict  regard 
for  accuracy  and  controlled  experiment    The  ori- 
gins of  science  can  be  traced  to  the  crude,  and  often 
subjet  tive,  observations  on  which  early  man  based 
empirical  rules  for  the  practical  utilization  of  knowl- 
edge The  Greeks  advanced  the  systematization  of 
knowledge  by  classification  and  by  deduction  from 
hypotheses,  usually  closely  bound  with  metaphysi- 
cal concepts  and  unverified  by  experiment     Not- 
able among  Greek  and  Hellenistic  scientists  are 
Hippocrates,  Pythagoras,  Aristotle,  Euclid,  Archi- 
medes, and  Ptolemy    Although  the  Romans  made 
little  advance  in  pure  science,  they  made  great 
strides  in  applied  science    The  Arabs  made  valu- 
able contributions  in  mathematu  s,  astronomy,  and 
medicine  and  preserved  many  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Hellenistic  scientific  writings    The  revival  of  sci- 
ence in  Europe  during  the  late  medieval  period  was 
stimulated  by  the  recovery  of  anc  lent  works,  espe- 
cially those  of  Aristotle.    However,  progress  was 
alow  because  investigators  relied  on  ancient  author- 
ities and  on  deductions  from  the  Scriptures  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  Church  instead  of  on  independent 
observations,  a  notable  exception  IB  Roger  Bacon 
Leaders  in  basing  scientific  concepts  on  observed 
data  and  on  experiment  include  Copernicus,  Kep- 
ler, and  Galileo    The  value  of  inductive  reasoning 
and  of  experiment  in  scientific  work  was  formulated 
in  the  early  17th  cent  by  Francis  Bacon.   In  the 
17th  and  18th  cent.  mu<  h  scientific  progress  was 
made  by  men  unconnected  with  universities;  scien- 
tific societies  were  the  chief  agencies  in  furthering 
and  correlating  research.    Universities  began  to 
play  a  major  role  in  the  19th  cent  ,  and  the  20th 
cent,  has  seen  the  rise  of  research  institutes  and  of 
industrial  research  laboratories.  Natural  science  is 
commonly  divided  into  abstract  sciences   (eg., 
mathematics,  a  tool  of  increasing  value  in  all  other 
branches  of  science)  and  concrete  sciences,  includ- 
ing the  physical  sciences  (e  g  .  astronomy,  geology, 
physics,  and  chemistry)  and  the  biological  sciences. 
The  vast  increase  of  the  body  of  knowledge  has  re- 
sulted in  the  subdivision  of  the  sciences  into  special- 
ised branches.   The  interrelationship  of  the  divi- 
sions of  science  is  evidenced  by  the  establishment 
of  branches  dealing  with  overlapping  fields,  e.g., 
biochemistry,  biophysics,  chemical  geology,  and 
psyehophysics.  See  also  articles  on  the  several  sci- 
ences and  on  scientists.   See  C   W.  Watkeye,  ed  , 
An,  Orientation  in  Science  (1938):  J.  B  Conant,  On 
Understanding  Science  (1947);  W  C.  Dampier,  A 
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ffutory  of  Science  (4th  ed  ,  1949);  F.  Sherwood 
Taylor,  A  Short  ffufory  of  Science  and  Scientific 
Thought  (1949) 

scientific  management:  see  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGE- 
MENT. 

Scilla:  see  SOYLLA. 

Scilly  Islands  (stt'6),  archipelago  of  more  than  150 
isles  and  rooky  islets,  off  SW  England,  in  Cornwall, 
WSW  of  Lands  End  They  have  been  identified 
with  the  Cassitendes  [tin  islands]  of  the  ancients, 
although  they  have  produced  very  little  tin  On 
the  rocky  coasts,  now  marked  by  lighthouses  and 
lightships,  scores  of  ships  were  wrecked,  notably 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel's  fleet  in  1707  Five  isles  are 
inhabited,  St  Mary's,  Tresco,  St  Martin's,  St 
Agnes,  and  Bryher  On  the  largest,  St  Mary's,  is 
the  capital,  Hugh  Town,  with  the  16th-century 
Star  Castle  at  which  Prince  Charles  stopped  in 
1645  on  his  flight  to  Jersey  and  from  which  there  is 
a  view  of  the  other  isles  On  Tresco  are  Oliver 
Cromwell's  Tower,  ruins  of  a  10th-century  abbey, 
and  the  residence  of  the  proprietor  of  the  islands 
Augustus  Smith,  who  ruled  the  islands  from  1834 
to  1872  and  did  much  for  the  people,  began  the 
tropical  gardens  at  the  residence.  Samson  has  an- 
cient stone  monuments  and  is  the  scene  of  Armorel 
of  Lyonetae  by  Walter  Besant  The  climate  is  mild 
and  equable,  the  rainfall  heavy,  subtropical  plants 
flourish  The  growing  of  flowers  for  Bristol  and 
London  markets  is  one  of  the  leading  occupations 
The  isles  connect  with  Cornwall  by  steamer  and 

ScloHsf'6),  village  (pop   1,181),  E  Ohio,  W  of  Steu- 

benville 

Scioto  (sIS'tu),  river,  c  246  mi  long,  rising  in  W 
Ohio  and  flowing  east,  then  turning  south  to  pass 
through  Columbus  and  Chilhcothe  and  enter  the 
Ohio  at  Portsmouth.  It  receives  numerous  tribu- 
taries. 

Scipio  (sl'ped),  ancient  Roman  family  of  the  Corne- 
lian gens  They  were  patricians  In  their  heyday 
(3d  and  2d  cent  B  C  )  they  were  distinguished  by 
love  of  Greek  culture  and  learning,  they  were  rich, 
amiable,  and  generous,  in  all  things  different  from 
the  family  of  Cato  and  Elder,  who  destested  them 
and  worked  hard  to  ruin  them  Cneius  Cornelius 
Scipio  Calvus  (ne'us),  d  211  B  C  ,  consul  in  222 
B  C  ,  was  sent  to  Spain  (218  B  C  )  to  wrec  k  the 
supply  lines  of  HANNIBAL,  who  was  invading  Italy 
He  and  his  brother  Pubhus  defeated  Hasdrubal 
(215  B  C.)  and  captured  Saguntum  (212  BC) 
They  were  killed  in  different  engagements  Publius 
Cornelius  Scipio,  d  c  21 1  B  C  ,  brother  of  Calvus, 
was  consul  in  218  B  C.  He  tried  vainly  to  intercept 
Hannibal  in  Gaul,  then  rushed  back  to  Italy,  where 
he  failed  to  hold  the  enemy  at  the  Ticmo  He  gave 
battle  (against  his  judgment)  at  Trebia,  and  Han- 
nibal won  (218  B  C  )  The  next  year  he  joined 
Calvus  in  Spain  Pubhus  was  the  father  of  the  con- 
queror of  Hannibal,  Scipio  Afncanus  Major  (see 
separate  article)  Africanus  Major's  wife  was  the 
sister  of  Aenulius  Paullus,  his  daughter  CORNELIA 
was  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  and  his  eldest  son 
was  the  adoptive  father  of  the  destroyer  of  Car- 
thage, Scipio  Africanus  Minor  (see  separate  arti- 
cle) ;  Af ncanus  Minor  was  the  son  of  Aemihus  Paul- 
lus  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  Serapio 
(n&'slku  slra'peci),  d  c  132  B  C  ,  consul  in  138  B.C  , 
and  pontifox  maximus,  was  a  great-grandson  of 
Calvus  and  a  son  of  Africanus  Major's  daughter, 
despite  the  family  connections  he  led  the  mob  of 
senators  that  murdered  Tiberius  Gracchus  He 
left  Rome  to  escape  popular  hatred  A  descendant 
of  Nasica  Serapio  was  adopted  by  Q  Cae<  ihus  Me- 
tellus  Pius  (see  METELLUS)  and  named  Quintus 
Caecilius  Metellus  Pius  Scipio  (seal'leus),  d  46 
B  C  He  early  became  a  leader  of  the  senatorial 
conservatives  and  was  allied  with  POMPEY  from  53 
B  C  ,  when  he  ran  against  MILO  for  the  consulship. 
In  52  B  C  ,  Pompey  made  Scipio  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship,  and  Scipio  threw  all  his  influence 
against  Julius  CAESAR  He  led  the  senate  in  trying 
to  humiliate  Caesar  and  backed  the  measure  of 
49  B  C  ,  designed  to  wrest  the  army  from  him  In 
49  B  C.-48  B  C  he  was  governor  of  Syria,  where  he 
displayed  a  rapacity  unusual  even  in  the  Roman 
Empire  He  commanded  the  center  at  Pharsala 
and  fled  after  the  battle  to  Africa.  He  fought  Cae- 
sar and  lost  at  Thapsus  and  took  to  the  sea  to 
escape  He  was  met  by  a  fleet  under  one  of  Caesar's 
lieutenants,  and,  foreseeing  defeat,  he  stabbed 
himself 

Scipio  Afncanus  Major  (Pubhus  Cornelius  Scipio 
Africanus)  (afrlk&'nus),  2347-183  BC,  Roman 
general,  the  conqueror  of  HANNIBAL  in  the  PUNIC 
WAB8  He  was  the  son  of  Pubhus  Cornelius 
SCIPIO,  and  from  a  very  early  Age  he  considered 
himself  to  have  divine  inspiration.  He  was  with 
his  father  at  the  Ticmo  (218  B  C  ),  and  he  survived 
Cannae  (216  B.C.).  On  his  father's  death  in  Spain 
(c.211  B  C  ),  the  young  Scipio  ran  for  the  prooon- 
sulship  of  Spain  and  was  elected.  His  conduct  of 
the  war  in  Spain  showed  his  military  genius.  He 
conquered  New  Carthage  (Cartagena)  almost  at 
once  (209  B.C ),  and  used  this  Punio  store  city 
as  his  own  baa*.  Within  ft  few  years  he  bad 
conquered  Spam  from  Carthage.  In  206  B.C., 
Scipio,  burning  with  a  desire  to  carry  the  war  into 


Africa,  ran  for  consul,  but  his  jealous  enemies  in 
the  senate,  not  being  able  to  defeat  him,  granted 
him  permission  to  go  only  as  far  as  Sicily  and  gave 
him  no  army  Scipio  employed  his  year  in  Sicily 
drilling  a  volunteer  army  and  at  the  end  of  his  term 
(204  B  C.)  received  permission  to  go  to  Africa.  He 
immediately  joined  his  allies  the  Numidians,  but 
for  more  than  a  year  no  real  engagement  took  place 
against  the  Punic  arms.  In  202  B  C.,  Hannibal 
crossed  to  Africa  and  tried  to  make  peace,  but 
Scipio's  demands  were  so  extreme  that  war  result- 
ed, and  Hannibal  was  defeated  at  Zama  (202  B  C  ), 
the  greatest  battle  of  the  Punic  Wars  Scipio  re- 
turned home  in  triumph  and  retired  from  public 
life  But  his  pride  aggravated  the  hatred  of  his 
enemies,  and  his  rum  was  attempted  by  accusing 
him  of  receiving  bribes  in  the  campaign  against 
Antiochus  III  in  which  Scipio  had  accompanied  hit* 
brother  (190  B  C.)  Scipio  was  tried  (185  B  C  ), 
and  ignored  his  enemies,  led  by  CATO  THE  ELDER, 
it  was  only  through  the  influence  of  his  son-in-law, 
T  Sempromus  Gracchus,  that  Scipio  was  saved 
from  ruin  He  retired  into  the  country  and  ordered 
that  his  body  might  not  be  buried  in  his  ungrateful 
city.  The  magnanimity  of  Scipio  was  the  subject  of 
countless  stones;  it  is  notable  that  he,  almost 
smglehanded,  attempted  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the 
exiled  Hannibal  by  Rome  See  B.  II  Liddell  Hart, 
A  Greater  than  Napoleon  Scipio  Afncanua  (1926) 
Scipio  Africanus  Minor  (Pubhus  Cornelius  Scipio 
Aemihanus  Africanus  Numantmus),  c  185-12°- 
B  C  ,  Roman  general,  destroyer  of  Carthage  He 
was  the  son  of  Aomihus  Paullus,  conqueror  of 
Mac  edonia,  under  whom  he  fought  at  Pydna  Ho 
was  adopted  by  the  eldest  son  of  Scipio  Africanus 
Major  (see  SCIPIO,  family).  He  earned  a  great 
reputation  as  a  patron  of  Greek  literature  and  of 
Roman  writers,  notably  Terence  and  Laelms,  and 
he  was  the  lifelong  friend  of  Polybius,  his  proteg6 
His  friendship  with  Laelms  has  been  immortalized 
by  Cicero  in  DP  amicitia  He  served  in  the  army  in 
Spam  (151  B.C  ),  and  he  visited  MasmisHa  of  Nu- 
inidia  The  Third  Punic  War  had  dragged  on  for 
several  years  when  Sc  ipio  received  the  consulship 
(147  B  C  )  He  went  to  Africa  and  terminated  tho 
war  with  tho  capture  and  destruction  of  Carthago 
(see  PUNIC  WARS)  In  142  B  C  he  was  censor  He 
was  consul  again  (134  B  C  )  and  went  to  Spam, 
where  he  ended  the  rebellion  with  the  destruc  tion 
of  Numantia  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  openly  re- 
jou  ed  at  the  murder  of  his  adoptive  ( ousin  and  own 
brother-in-law,  Tiberius  Gracchus  (Stipio's  wife, 
Somproma,  was  sister  of  the  GKACCHI),  and  led  tho 
conservatives  in  attempting  to  wre<  k  the  Grace  han 
reforms  This  culminated  in  a  measure  introduoed 
by  Scipio  to  deprive  the  Grace  han  land  commission 
of  its  powers  and  thus  vitiate  the  agrarian  law  A 
great  public  quarrel  arose,  and  Supio  again  de- 
nounced the  memory  of  Gracchus  The  next  morn- 
ing he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  No  inquiry  was 
made,  and  it  was  generally  said  that  he  was  mur- 
dered by  his  wife,  his  mother-in-law,  or  some  other 
of  the  Gracchan  party.  Cicero  lauds  Scipio  beyond 
measure  Tho  Dream  of  Scipio,  telling  of  the  appa- 
rition of  the  greater  Scipio  to  this  Scipio  is  a  splen- 
did passage  of  Cicero's  De  republica 
scissor-tailed  flycatcher,  bird  of  the  New  World  fly- 
catcher family  Tyrannidae  The  length  of  the  male 
is  about  14  in  me  ludmg  its  deeply  forked  7  to  10  in 
tail  Its  head  and  body  are  soft  gray,  with  a  bright 
reddish  patch  at  the  base  of  the  wing  and  shades  of 
pinkish  and  orange  red  in  the  gray  The  dark  tail 
feathers  are  marked  with  white  Grasshoppers, 
weevils,  and  other  insects  provide  most  of  its  food 
It  is  often  seen  on  lookout  perches  in  open  country 
Males  indulge  in  a  dancing  flight  during  courtship 
It  breeds  chiefly  in  parts  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kan- 
sas, and  Nebraska  and  usually  winters  in  Central 
America  It  is  sometimes  called  bird  of  paradise 
Scituate  (sJ'chd&wat,  -wit)  1  Resort  town  (pop 
4,130),  SE  Mass.,  on  the  coast  about  midway  be- 
tween Boston  and  Plymouth,  settled  c  1630,  me 
1636  Irish  moss,  sand,  and  gravel  are  found  here 
2  Town  (pop  2,838),  W  R  I ,  W  of  Providence,  set 
off  from  Providence  1731.  Scituate  Reservoir  was 
formed  by  damming  the  Pawtuxet  river.  In  the 
Revolution,  cannon  were  cast  at  ironworks  here 
North  Scituate  village  is  administrative  center  of 
the  town.  Stephen  and  Esek  Hopkins  spent  their 
early  years  in  Scituate 

Scobey,  city  (pop.  1,311),  co.  seat  of  Daniels  co., 
NE  Mont.,  a  port  of  entry  on  the  Poplar  river,  me 
1919. 

Scollard,  Clinton  (sko'lurd),  1860-1932,  American 
poet  and  educator,  b.  Clinton,  N.Y  ,  grad.  Hamil- 
ton College,  1881.  He  was  professor  of  English  lit- 
erature at  Hamilton  College  (1888-96,  1911-32). 
Alone  or  with  collaborators  he  wrote  more  than  40 
volumes  of  poetry,  and  from  them  hut  wife,  Jessie 
B  RITTENHOUBE,  selected  the  lyrics  in  The  Singing 
Heart  (1934). 

Scone  (ekoon).  parish  (pop  2,559),  Perthshire,  Scot- 
land, on  the  Tay  and  N  of  Perth  Old  Scone,  west 
of  the  present-day  village  of  New  Scone,  was  the 
capital  of  the  sexmlegendary  King  Kenneth  I.  The 
abbey  founded  here  in  1116  by  Alexander  I  for 
Augustiman  canons  was  destroyed  in  1669  by  peo- 
ple from  Perth.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  Sooae 
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Palace  (built  1803-8).  Scone  was  a  royal  residence 
of  Scottish  king*  from  1157  until  1488.  The  Stone 
of  Scone  or  CORONATION  STONE  is  now  m  West- 
minster Abbey  The  last  coronation  in  Scone  was 
that  of  Charles  II  in  1661 
'Seonttt,  Mass,  see  SIABOONSBT. 
Scopas  (skft'pus),  Greek  sculptor,  fl  4th  cent.  B  C , 
b.  Faros  Although  numbered  among  the  Athe- 
nians, he  wandered  from  place  to  place  and  did  not 
attach  himself  to  any  school  He  was  the  first  to 
express  violent  feeling  in  marble  faoea  Some  mu- 
tilated fragments  from  the  temple  of  Athena  Alea. 
Tegea,  of  which  he  is  recorded  as  architect,  furnish 
evidence  of  his  style  and  method  They  are  in  the 
national  museum  at  Athens  Among  the  works  at- 
tributed to  him  by  ancient  writers  are  a  seated 
Mars,  of  which  the  Ludovwi  Are*  in  Rome  is  prob- 
ably a  reflection;  an  Apollo  Citharoedua,  known 
through  a  copy  in  the  Vatican;  and  a  statue  of 
Meleager,  of  which  theie  are  copies  in  Rome  and  m 
the  Fogg  Museum  of  Art,  Cambridge,  Mass  A 
celebrated  group,  probably  m  relief,  represented 
Achilles,  accompanied  by  Nereids,  Tritons,  and 
other  creatures  of  the  sea 

Scopes  trial.  A  statute  was  passed  (1925)  in  Ten- 
nessee which  prohibited  the  teaching  m  public 
schools  of  theories  contrary  to  belief  m  the  divine 
creation  of  man  as  related  in  the  Bible  In  a  test 
case  that  attracted  wide  notice,  John  T  Scopes,  a 
biology  teacher,  was  tried  (July,  1925)  for  teaching 
the  Darwinian  theory  in  a  Dayton,  Tenn  ,  public 
Bchool  Clarence  Darrow  and  other  distinguished 
attorneys  appeared  in  defense  of  Scopes,  while  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan  was  the  repiesentative  of  the 
atate  In  a  dramatic  trial  Scopes  was  convicted, 
but  he  was  later  released  by  the  atate  supremo 
court  on  a  technicality  The  law,  however,  re- 
mained on  the  statute  books,  although  the  outcry 
over  the  case  tended  to  discourage  enactment  of 
similar  legislation  in  other  states 

scopolamine  (skop&'lOmSn,  ~mln)  or  hyoscine  (hl'- 
usen,  -sin),  drug  classified  as  an  alkaloid  and  ob- 
tained from  plants  of  the  nightshade  family,  chiefly 
from  henbane  (Hyoaeyamut  niger)  Scopolamine 
acts  as  a  depressant  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
causing  drowsiness,  fatigue,  and  sleep  It  is  used  as 
a  sedative  prior  to  anesthesia  and  for  patients  who 
arc  restless  and  agitated,  as  in  delirium  tremens, 
maniacal  states,  and  cardiac  and  hyperthyroid  psy- 
choses It  is  sometimes  used  in  preventing  airsick- 
ness When  combined  with  morphine,  the  effect 
produced  is  known  as  TWILIGHT  SLEEP,  formerly 
used  in  obstetrical  anesthesia  and  now  considered 
much  too  dangerous  More  reiently  scopolamine 
has  been  used  in  conjunction  with  barbituates 
Scopolamme  is  also  employed  in  the  "withdrawal 
treatment"  of  narcotic  and  alcoholic  addicts 

scorbutus   see  SCURVY 

score,  m  MUSICAL  NOTATION,  manuscript  or  printed 
music  m  which  the  various  parts  are  placed  one 
above  the  other  so  that  notes  which  are  to  be 
played  simultaneously  are  in  vertical  alignment 
Early  polyphony  was  notatod  in  score  until  about 
the  12th  cent ,  when  choir  books,  m  which  the  parts 
were  written  out  separately  one  after  another,  came 
into  use  Part  books,  with  a  separate  book  for  each 
part,  were  employed  in  the  15th  and  16th  cent 
With  the  rise  of  orchestral  music-  around  the  begin- 
ning of  the  baroque  period,  the  modern  score  came 
into  being,  with  bar  lines  scored  from  top  to  bottom 
through  all  the  staffs  A  full  score  is  one  such  as  an 
orchestral  conductor  uses,  in  which  each  part  is  on 
a  separate  staff,  while  in  a  condensed  score  two  or 
more  parts  are  written  on  a  single  staff  In  a  vocal 
score  or  piano-vocal  score  of  an  opera  or  a  choral 
work,  the  vocal  parts  are  written  out  in  full  but  the 
accompaniment  is  reduced  to  two  staffs 

Scorel  or  Schoreel,  Jan  van  (yan'  v.tn  sko'rrtl,  sko'- 
ral"),  1495-1562,  Dutch  portrait  and  religious 
painter,  studied  with  Mabusc  in  Utrecht  and  prob- 
ably with  Durer  in  Nuremburg  About  1521  he 
visited  Palestine  and  later  Home,  where  ho  acted  as 
overseer  of  the  Vatican  gallery  On  his  return  to 
Utrecht  he  became  a  priest  and  later  a  canon.  Few 
of  his  religious  paintings  have  survived  Well 
known  are  his  Virgin  and  Child  and  portraits  of 
pilgrims  from  the  Holy  Land,  including  a  self- 
portrait  (town  hall,  Utrecht),  and  Last  Judgment 
(Rijks  Mus )  Scorel  was  the  master  of  Antonio 
Moro  and  of  Heemskerk 

Scoresby,  William  (skdw'be),  1789-1857,  English 
arctic  explorer  and  scientist  He  made  yearly  voy- 
ages (1803-22)  to  Greenland,  at  first  on  his  father's 
whaler,  later  as  captain  on  other  ships  Fitting 
himself  by  study  between  voyages,  he  mapped, 
charted,  made  deep-sea  temperature  soundings, 
noted  the  flora  and  fauna,  and  collected  other  valu- 
able data  along  the  little-known  and  hitherto  un- 
known coasts  of  Greenland,  giving  special  attention 
to  terrestrial  magnetism  His  last  trip  to  the  arctic 
regions  was  made  in  1822.  In  1825  he  entered  the 
Anglican  ministry.  He  maintained  his  interest  in 
exploration  and  encouraged  the  search  for  the 
Northwest  Passage.  The  year  before  his  death  he 
made  a  voyage  to  Australia  to  study  terrestrial 
magnetism.  Scoresby  wrote  several  books  dealing 
with  his  arctic  experience*. 

Scoretby  Sound,  inlet  of  E  Greenland.  It  has  nu- 
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merou*  branches,  some  of  which  extend  c  150  mi 
inland,  and  it  contains  many  Wands  Near  its 
mouth  the  small  settlement  of  Scoresbysund  was 
founded  in  1924,  it  is  a  fiuhmg  and  bunting  base 
and  has  a  radio  station 

Scorpio  (skor'pSo)  [Latin, -scorpion I,  in  astronomy, 
a  conspicuous  constellation,  somewhat  resembling 
the  shape  of  a  scorpion.  It  »s  seen  on  the  ecliptic 
between  Sagittarius  and  Libra  The  giant  red  star 
ANTAREB  is  situated  in  Scorpio,  it  is  attended  by  a 
green  companion  star  An  account  by  Pliny  credits 
to  HipparohuB  in  134  B  C  the  observation  of  a 
nova  known  as  the  star  of  Hipparchuo  hi  the  con- 
stellation Scorpio  Scorpio  is  also  the  name  of  the 
eighth  sign  of  the  ZODIAC,  and  Scorpio  is  one  of  the 
sodiacal  constellations 

scorpion  (akdr'pCiin),  nocturnal  arachnid  from  VS  in 
to  8  in  long,  found  in  warm  and  tropical  regions  It 
attacks  insects  and  spiders  with  its  pmoorlike 
claws  It  can  paralyze  its  prey  by  injecting  poison 
from  its  sharp,  curved  spine  at  the  end  of  the  last 
segment  of  its  narrow  post-abdomen  The  sting  of 
some  species  is  fatal  to  children  The  young  hatch 
from  the  mother's  body  and  are  carried  on  her  back 
for  about  a  week  afterward  Scorpions  are  canni- 
balistic They  are  immune  to  their  own  poison 

Scot,  Michael,  c  1175-1232,  medieval  scholar  He 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Pans,  Bolo- 
gna, Palermo,  and  Toledo  and  spent  much  of  his 
later  life  at  the  court  of  Emperor  Fredenck  II 
Popes  Hononus  III  and  Gregory  IX  gave  Scot 
clerical  posts  He  supervised  the  translations  of 
Aristotle  and  of  Arabian  writings  into  Latin  In 
1230  he  visited  Oxford  and  introduced  there  tho 
study  of  Aristotle  Scot  was  famous  for  occult 
learning  and  reputed  miraculous  powers,  and  he 
wrote  numerous  works  of  occult  wisdom  There 
were  many  legends  ( oncerning  his  death  and  burial, 
but  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  grave  at  Melrose  Ab- 
bey, in  England  Michael  Scot,  as  a  magician, 
figures  in  Dante's  Inferno  and  Scott's  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel  See  J  Wood  Brown,  Life  and 
Legend  of  Michael  Scot  (1897) 

Scotch:  see  SCOTTISH  DIALECT  and  GAELIC 

Scotia  (sko'shu),  Latin  name  for  Scotland,  used  in 
the  Middle  Ages  and  today  occasionally  used  in 
rhetoric 

Scotia  (sko'shu),  village  (pop  7,960),  E  N  Y  ,  on  the 
Mohawk  opposite  Schenectady,  settled  before  IbbO, 
me  1904 

Scotland,  northern  portion  of  Great  Britain  (30,405 
sq  mi  ,  including  its  islands  and  604  sq  mi  of  in- 
land waters,  1931  pop  4,842,980,  1948  estimated 
pop,  5,169,217)  bounded  bv  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  north  and  west,  bv  the  North  Sea  on  the 
east,  bv  England  on  the  south  It  is  separated  from 
England  in  part  by  the  River  Tweed,  the  Cheviot 
Hills,  the  Liddell  nver,  and  Solway  Firth  The 
greatest  length  (274  mi )  is  from  Cape  Wrath  in 
Sutherland  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  and  the  great- 
est width  (154  mi )  is  from  Applecross  in  Ross  and 
Crornartv  to  Buchan  Ness  m  Aberdeenshire  In 
places  Scotland  is  verv  narrow ,  it  is  26  mi  from  the 
head  of  Loc  h  Broom  to  Bonar  Bridge  on  Dornoc  h 
Firth,  and  30  mi  from  Bowling  on  the  Clyde  to 
Grangemouth  on  the  Forth  Because  of  the  irregu- 
lar outline  and  the  numerous  inland  arms  of  the  sea 
(usually  railed  sea  lochs  when  narrow,  and  firths 
when  broader  and  more  extensive),  the  coast  line 
is  2,300  mi  long  There  are  many  islands  off  tho 
roast  which  are  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  to 
Scotland  On  the  north  are  two  large  groups,  the 
Orkneys  and  the  Shetlands,  on  the  east  the  islands 
are  few  and  small,  on  the  west  are  a  series  of 
groups,  the  Inner  and  Outer  Hebrides  or  Western 
Isles,  stretching  from  north  to  south  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  coast  The  most  important 
islands  on  the  west  are  Lewis,  Harris,  North  Uist, 
South  Uist,  Barra,  Skye,  Hum,  Eigg,  Coll,  Tiree. 
Mull,  lona,  Colonsav.  Jura,  and  Inlay  Off  the 
southwest  coast,  in  the  Fuih  of  Clyde,  are  the 
islands  of  Arran  and  Bute  On  the  east  coast  are 
the  prominent  firths  of  Moray,  Tay,  and  Forth, 
and  on  the  west  coast  are  the  firtha  of  Solway, 
Clyde,  and  Lome  In  N  Scotland  the  land  is  higher 
in  the  west,  with  the  result  that  the  rivers  generally 
are  short  on  the  west  and  longer  on  the  east  Scot- 
land may  be  divided  into  three  physical  regions 
The  HIGHLANDS  occupy  more  than  one  half  the 
area  of  the  country  and  are  divided  bv  the  depres- 
sion known  as  Great  Glen  or  Glen  More  (or  Albin) 
into  the  northwestern  and  the  southwestern  High- 
lands Practically  all  this  region  IH  mountainous 
(The  Hebrides  are  grouped  with  the  Highlands ) 
The  ndges,  rising  to  a  generally  uniform  level, 
trend  northeast  to  southwest,  with  deep  valleys 
and  sea  lochs  between  The  highest  ground  in  the 
northwest  section  is  along  the  Atlantic  coast  (2,000 
ft  to  3,000  ft )  The  southeastern  section  is  much 
more  varied,  containing  transverse  valleys  (north- 
west to  southeast),  overgrown  with  heather  and 
gorse,  many  lakes  and  inland  arms  of  the  aea,  and 
some  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  British  Isles  The 
Grampians,  on  the  Lowland  border,  constitute  the 
chief  mountain  chain  The  highest  mountain  in 
Great  Britain  is  Ben  Nevis  (4.406  ft ) ;  among  the 
other  prominent  peaks  are  Ben  Macdhui  (4,296  ft ), 
Cairngorm  (4.084  ft ),  Ben  Lawers  (3,985  ft ),  Ben 
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More  (3,843  ft ),  Ben-y-Gloe  (3,770  ft ),  Ben  Wyvis 
(3,429  ft ) ,  and  Ben  Lomond  (3, 192  ft )  The  prin- 
cipal nvero  are  the  Dee,  with  the  city  of  Aberdeen 
at  its  mouth,  the  Don  just  north  of  the  Dee,  the 
Deveron,  with  Banff  at  its  mouth,  the  Spev,  and 
the  Beauly,  emptying  into  Inverness  Firth.  The 
city  of  Inverness  lies  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
CALEDONIAN  CANAL,  a  series  of  navigable  lochs 
and  canals  which  form  a  waterway  across  Scotland 
The  central  Lowlands,  lying  between  a  line  drawn 
from  Girvan  to  Dunbar  and  a  line  from  Dumbarton 
to  Htonehaven,  with  a  northeast  to  southwest 
trend,  have  a  general  elevation  of  500  ft  ,  with  val- 
leys dropping  to  200  ft ,  and  eminences  rising  well 
above  the  surrounding  country  The  mam  ndges 
are  tho  hilla  of  Ochil,  Sidiaw,  Pentland,  Renfrew, 
Campsie,  and  I1  mtrv  This  region  contains  several 
of  the  finest  lakes  in  Scotland  Practically  two 
thirds  of  the  population  of  the  country  live  in  the 
central  Lowlands,  which  form  one  tenth  of  the 
total  area  Here,  on  the  west,  at  the  head  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Clyde  river  lies  Glasgow,  second 
largest  city  ui  Great  Britain,  a  center  of  shipbuild- 
ing and  mauufac  taring,  and  an  important  port  On 
the  east,  on  the  Forth  river  and  the  Firth  of  Forth 
are  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Stirling,  Lmhth- 
gow,  Dunfermhne,  and  Kirkcaldv  On  the  south- 
ern shore  of  the  Kirth  of  Forth  lies  the  beautiful 
capital,  Edinburgh,  long  a  publishing  and  cultural 
center  On  the  smaller  Firth  of  Tav  he  the  cities 
of  Perth  and  Dundee  Coal  and  iron  in  Lanark- 
shire, the  Lothians,  and  Fife  have  made  possible 
the  growth  of  heavy  industry  throughout  this  area 
The  southern  uplands  are  a  well-defined  slightly 
mountainous  region,  less  elevated  than  the  High- 
lands, but  rising  abruptly  from  the  Lowlands  They 
<  onsist  chiefly  of  rolling  moorlands,  cut  by  numer- 
ous valleys  Here  the  chief  rivers,  all  in  the  south 
and  the  west,  are  tho  Nith  (on  which  is  Dumfries), 
the  Cree,  and  the  Ayr  On  the  east  is  the  border 
river,  the  Tweed  Only  about  one  fourth  of  Scot- 
land is  under  <  ultivation,  as  a  great  part  of  the 
country  is  too  rugged  to  be  fit  for  agriculture  The 
princ  ipal  cereals  are  barley,  oats,  and  wheat  Pota- 
toes, turnips,  and  beans  are  also  extensively  culti- 
vated Sheep  raising  is  important  espoc  lally  m  the 
southern  uplands  and  the  Highlands  Fisheries 
are  a  source  of  considerable  income  One  of  the 
chief  manufac  turing  countries  of  Europe,  Scotland 
manufactures  chiefly  woolen  cloth  worsted,  linen, 
cotton,  silk  textiles,  whisky,  beer,  and  paper  Scot- 
land and  England  have  been  united  under  the 
name  of  Great  Britain  since  1707  The  country 
is  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  secretary  of  state  for  Scot- 
land, a  member  of  the  cabinet,  presides  over  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  (estab- 
lished in  1894)  Municipal  bodies  exist  in  the 
towns  of  Scotland,  as  in  those  of  England  Eat  h 
burgh  has  a  town  council,  consisting  of  provost  or 
lord  provost  (the  head  of  the  Scottish  municipality) , 
bailies,  and  councilors  There  are  three  pnncipal 
kinds  of  burgh,  roval,  parliamentary,  and  police 
The  Local  Government  Bill  of  1929,  bringing  local 
government  machinery  in  line  with  that  of  England 
and  Wales,  made  the  county  c  ouncils  and  burghs  of 
more  than  20,000  population  the  new  unit  of  local 
government,  and  abolished  parish  councils  Scot- 
tish counties  north  of  ithe  Grampians  are  SHKT- 
L\ND,  ORKNEY,  CAITHNESS,  SUTHEKLANDBHIRK, 

11088    AND    CROMARTY,    INVERNESS-SHIRE,    NAIHN- 
8HIRE,  MOR \YSHIKE,  BANFF8HIBE,  Rlld  ABBRDEKN- 

SHIRE  South  of  the  Grampians  are  ARGYLLSHIRE, 
PERTHSHIRE,  ANGUS,  BUTESHIRE,  and  the  more 
populous  counties  of  KINOARDINESHIRB,  DUM- 
BARTONSHIRE. STIRLINGSHIRE,  CLACKMANNAN- 
SHIRE,  KINROSS-SHIRK,  FIKE,  RENFREWSHIRE, 
AYRSHIRE,  LANARKSHIRE,  WEST  LOTHIAN,  MID- 
LOTHIAN, EAST  LOTHIAN,  and  PEEBLESSHIRK  The 
counties  of  the  southern  uplands  are  Wrc.TOWN- 
SHIKE,  KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE,  BERWICK,  DTJM- 
KRIESBHIRE,  SEIKIRKSHIRE,  and  ROXBURGHSHIRE 
The  Church  of  Scotland,  established  in  1560  and 
confirmed  in  1688,  is  Presbyterian  In  1929,  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  I1  roe  Church 
(see  SCOTLAND,  FRBK  OHUR<  H  OK)  were  united 
The  four  universities  of  Scotland  are  those  of  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St  Andrews.  The 
(aw  of  Scotland  is  based  on  Roman  law,  rather  than 
on  common  law  as  in  England  The  pre-Roman 
history  of  Scotland  is  included  in  that  of  BRITAIN 
The  Piers,  of  obscure  origin,  were  living  there  at 
the  beginning  of  historic  times  Gaels  or  Celts  from 
Ireland  formed  roving  bands  of  fierce  soldiers  who, 
together  with  the  Picts,  kept  the  Romans  from 
penetrating  far  into  Scotland  Agricola,  who  in- 
vaded Scotland  (A  D  80)  built  a  line  of  temporary 
forts,  won  the  battle  of  Mons  Graupms  against  the 
Caledonians  (as  the  northern  Scots  were  called) 
under  Calgac  us,  and  left,  thinking  he  had  subdued 
the  tribes  south  of  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde 
The  successive  walls  built  by  the  Romans  proved 
inadequate  barriers  to  contain  the  northern  tnbes 
whenever  the  Roman  garrisons  were  depleted  The 
Romans  had  little  influence  m  Scotland,  but  before 
they  left  Britain,  in  the  6th  cent ,  Christianity  had 
been  introduced  into  Scotland  by  St  NINIAN  and 
his  disciples  In  the  century  and  a  half  after  the 
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Roman  evacuation,  four  kingdoms  came  into  being 
in  Scotland  that  of  the  Picts  in  the  north,  that  of 
the  Soots  who  came  from  Ireland  and  founded 
Dalriada  north  of  Strathclydo  in  what  is  now 
Argyllshire  and  the  island  of  lona,  that  of  the 
Britams  in  Stratholyde,  on  the  west  coast  between 
the  Mersey  and  the  Clyde,  and  that  of  NORTH- 
UHBRIA,  founded  by  the  Angles,  from  the  Lees  to 
the  Forth,  and  largely  settled  by  Teutonic  immi- 
grants and  people  from  what  was  later  England 
The  mission  of  St  COLUMBA  (fl.  563)  from  his  mon- 
astery at  lona  in  Dalriada  brought  Christianity  to 
the  Picts  in  the  form  known  in  Ireland  and  the  tra- 
dition was  continued  by  St  Mungo  and  St  Cuth- 
bert,  the  apostle  of  Lothian,  and  in  Northurubria 
by  St  Aidan  As  the  teachings  of  the  Roman 
Church  persisted  in  the  south  of  Britain,  the  dis- 
agreements whu  h  arose  between  Roman  and  Irish 
usage  were  dew  ided  by  King  Oswy  of  Northumbria 
at  the  Svnod  of  Whitbv  (see  WHITBY,  SYNOD  OF) 
in  604  That  decision  began  the  reonentation  of 
Scotland  toward  Europe  rather  than  toward  Ire- 
land and  Scandinavia  This  King  Oswy  was  de- 
feated in  683  by  the  king  of  the  Picts,  and  North- 
umbrian power  m  Scotland  declined  During  the 
period  of  Mercian  domination  m  England,  there 
began  the  raids  of  the  Norsemen,  which  disturbed 
S<  otland  from  the  8th  to  the  12th  cent  In  794  they 
attacked  the  islands  off  Sc  otland  and  soon  returned 
to  live  in  the  Hebrides,  by  870  they  were  estab- 
lished in  what  are  now  Caithness  and  Sutherland 
Meanwhile,  about  843  KENNETH  I  or  Kenneth 
mac  Alpm  inherited  the  kingdoms  of  the  Picts  and 
of  Dalnada,  thus  ruling  over  the  land  N  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  which  he  called  Alba  His  descend- 
ant Malcolm  II  pushed  his  sovereignty  south  by 
defeating  an  Anglo-Danish  army  (Canute  of  Den- 
mark ruled  in  England)  in  Northumbna  and  an- 
nexing all  of  N  Northumbna  Malcolm's  grandson, 
Duncan,  was  a  real  king  of  Scotland,  ruling  Dal- 
riada, Pictland,  Strathclyde,  and  Lothian,  though 
the  Norsemen  held  N  Pictland  and  the  islands 
Duncan  was  murdered  by,  and  succeeded  by, 
Macbeth,  who  was  in  turn  slam  and  succeeded  by 
Duncan's  son  MALCOLM  III  Malcolm  and  his  wife 
St  Margaret,  an  English  princess,  began  a  process 
of  Anglicizing  and  modernizing  the  Lowlands  In 
Malcolm's  long  reign  (llth  cent  )  though  he  dis- 
liked the  Norman  conquerors  of  England,  he  main- 
tained peace  and  achieved  a  stable,  cultured  court 
and  a  new  devoutness  in  the  S<  ottish  church  After 
the  death  of  William  I  of  England,  Malcolm  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  William  II's  claim  to  sov- 
ereignty over  Scotland  and  died  invading  England 
After  quarrels  among  the  heirs,  complicated  by  the 
raids  of  Norwegians  in  the  west.  Scotland  was 
ruled  by  Malcolm's  son  Edgar  The  king's  sister 
Maud  became  the  queen  of  Henry  I  of  England, 
and  peace  with  England  allowed  the  process  of 
feudahzation  to  continue  in  Scotland  The  dan 
ties  were  apparently  based  on  blood  relationship 
and  personal  loyalty  to  a  chieftain,  whereas  the 
feudal  system  in  Europe  and  Norman  England  also 
involved  the  land  rights  of  lord  and  vassal  The 
clans  survived  in  the  Highlands,  but  the  feudal 
property  rules  were  adopted  fairly  generally  in  the 
Lowlands  in  the  llth  and  12th  rent  Alexander  I 
succeeded  Edgar,  his  brother,  in  Alba,  N  of  the 
Forth,  and  David  I  succeeded  S  of  the  Forth  The 
kingdoms  were  reunited  by  David  on  Alexander's 
death  in  1122,  and  in  his  long  reign  he  kept  Scot- 
land united  and  peaceful  despite  his  having  to  take 
part  in  the  unhappy  wars  in  England  between 
Matilda  and  Stephen  I  David  regulated  the  new 
feudalism  with  his  land  grants  by  the  c  rown  He 
also  organized  his  government  into  responsible  de- 
partments, encouraged  the  growth  of  walled,  self- 
governing  burghs,  and  promoted  foreign  trade  He 
further  reorganized  church  government  in  Scot- 
land, backed  his  bishops  in  their  refusal  to  recog- 
nize the  supremacy  of  the  archbishop  of  York  over 
them,  and  founded  new  monasteries  Scotland  had 
achieved  the  stature  of  a  nation  by  the  time  of  his 
death  (1153).  Malcolm  IV  (Malcolm  the  Maiden) 
succeeded  him.  The  next  long  reign  was  that  of 
David's  grandson  WILLIAM  THE  LION  (1165-1214), 
who  in  1174  was  captured  by  Henry  II  while  the 
Scottish  monarch  was  aiding  Henry 's  son  in  revolt. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Falaise  extorted  from  William, 
Scotland  became  the  vassal  of  England,  a  coalition 
ended  only  in  1 189,  when  Richard  I  sold  the  Scots 
their  freedom  for  funds  to  go  on  Crusade,  but 
couched  the  agreement  in  ambiguous  terms  which 
allowed  English  kings  later  to  revive  the  claim. 
William's  successors  Alexander  II  and  Alexander 
HI  pushed  the  Norsemen  out  of  Scotland,  finally 
defeating  them  in  1263  Orkney  and  Shetland  only 
remained  m  Norse  hands  until  1469.  On  the  death 
(1286)  of  Alexander  III  his  heiresa  was  the  baby 
MARGARET  MAID  OF  NORWAY  She  was  betrothed 
to  the  son  of  EDWARD  I  of  England,  but  never 
married,  for  she  died  as  a  child  (1290).  In  the  en- 
suing struggle  among  many  claimants  to  the  throne, 
Edward  I  declared  for  John  do  BALIOL,  who  was 
crowned,  with  Edward  acknowledged  as  overlord  of 
Scotland  When  in  1296  Edward  began  a  war  with 
Philip  IV  of  France  and  demanded  for  it  Scottish 
troops,  the  Scottish  lords  and  burghs  allied  them- 
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selves  with  Philip,  beginning  the  long  relationship 
with  France  that  distinguishes  Scottish  history. 
Edward  invaded  Scotland,  captured  King  John, 
and  forced  submission  of  the  Scots  Scotland  rose 
under  William  WALLACE  to  fight  for  Baliol's  re- 
turn, but  Wallace  was  defeated  and  executed,  and 
Scotland  was  governed  by  England  The  heir  to 
Bahol  was  killed  by  Robert  Bruce  (later  ROBERT  I), 
another  claimant  to  the  throne,  in  1306,  and  Bruce 
had  himself  crowned  at  Scone  A  great  general, 
he  gathered  men  and  arms  and  at  last  captured 
Edinburgh  and  defeated  Edward  II  of  England  at 
Bannockburn  (1314)  Robert  I  and  his  brother 
Edward  even  extended  their  conquests  to  Ireland 
Not  until  1328  was  a  treaty  of  peace  signed  The 
king  of  England,  now  Edward  III,  acknowledged 
Scotland's  free  status  Scotland  was,  during  the 
minority  (1329-41)  of  David  II,  Bruce's  son,  in- 
vaded by  a  pretender  and  during  David's  reign 
was  attacked  by  Edward  III  of  England  In  1349 
the  Black  Death  killed  nearly  a  third  of  the  people 
David's  successor  was  ROBERT  II,  first  king  of  the 
house  of  STUART,  who  not  only  had  to  deal  with 
quarreling  nobles,  but  also  with  dissension  among 
his  heirs  English  attacks  continued  intermittently 
After  Robert  III  was  deposed  in  1399  the  regent 
was  David  Stuart,  duke  of  Hothesay,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  Robert  Stuart,  duke  of  Albany  Henry 
VI  of  England  captured  the  young  King  JAMES  I, 
and  kept  him  in  England,  where  he  received  the 
education  which  was  to  make  him  one  of  Scotland's 
moat  learned  and  accomplished  kings  and  the  best 
of  the  Scottish  Chaucerian  poets  Under  Albany 
the  Scots  sent  help  to  Praiue,  who  was  fighting 
desperately  against  England,  and  helped  turn  the 
tide  for  France  At  last  (1424)  James  I  and  his 
bride,  Joan  Beaufort,  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
James  vigorously  attempted  to  revamp  the  laws, 
and  put  down  the  too-powerful  nobles  and  unite 
them  He  improved  his  relations  with  Norway  and 
Flanders,  and  married  his  daughter  to  the  future 
Louis  Xl  of  frame  His  murder  in  1437  threw 
Scotland  into  the  old  pattern  of  civil  conflict  during 
long  minorities  for  the  next  hundred  v  ears  (JAMES 
II,  JAMES  III,  J\MKS  IV,  and  JAMES  V)  In  the 
15th  cent  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland)*  were  gained 
by  marriage  alliances  James  IV  married  a  Tudor 
princess,  a  marriage  which  was  ultimately  to  unite 
the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  in  the  person 
of  James  VI  of  Scotland  (James  I  of  England),  but 
peace  with  England  in  the  time  of  James  IV 
seemed  impossible  He  rediued  the  clans  to  some 
order,  built  a  small  navy,  and  tried  to  improve  the 
laws,  but  this  brief  age  of  order  ended  at  Flodden 
field  (1513)  There  James  and  the  flower  of  Scot- 
tish nobihtv  were  killed  fighting  the  English  army 
of  Henry  VIII  on  behalf  of  France  James  V  con- 
tinued the  French  alliance  by  marrying  MARY  OF 
GUISE,  and  many  French  came  to  Scotland  The 
Reformation  was  brought  to  Scotland  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  John  KNOX  (see  also  PRESBY- 
TFiUANiBM  and  SCOTLAND,  CHURCH  OK),  and  re- 
ligious issues  were  mingled  with  opposition  to  the 
foreigners  Cardinal  BEATON,  James  V's  chancel- 
lor, was  an  able  executive,  but  he  was  not  success- 
ful m  opposing  the  Reformation  It  progressed 
rapidly  during  the  rule  of  Mary  of  Guise  as  regent 
for  her  daughter  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTH,  who  lived 
in  France  an  dauphmess  and  then  as  queen  By 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots 
Catholicism  had  been  nearly  driven  out  of  the 
Lowlands  The  melancholy  career  of  the  young 

Sueen  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  personalities  of  the 
ay  and  of  her  conflict  with  the  nobility,  now 
divided  into  pro-French  and  pro-English  factions 
ELIZABETH  of  England  maintained  the  English 
party  with  money  and  arms  Mary's  struggle 
ended  in  loss  of  the  throne,  imprisonment  m 
England,  and  exec  ution  But  on  Elizabeth's  death, 
Mary's  son,  James  \  I  of  Scotland,  became  king  of 
England  as  JAMEH  I  (1603)  as  heir  through  both 
his  mother's  and  father's  lines.  Scotland  now  had 
comparative  peace  for  a  few  years,  and  many  of 
the  nobility  went  to  England  with  the  court 
Presbytenamsm  and  its  maintenance  became  under 
James  the  great  question  m  Scotland,  and  every 
political  move  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  was  gov- 
erned by  its  desire  to  oppose  episcopacy,  which  was 
favored  by  the  Stuarts  The  COVENANTERS  de- 
clared their  opposition  to  the  forms  imposed  by 
Charles  I  and  stoutly  resisted  his  attempt  to  bring 
them  to  heel  in  the  BISHOPS'  WARS  (1639-40)  The 
wars  brought  Charles's  downfall,  for  the  financial 
dram  compelled  the  king  to  summon  the  Long  Par- 
liament, and  the  sharp  contest  between  Parliament 
and  king  took  the  PURITAN  REVOLUTION  into  actual 
uvil  war  Scotland,  like  England,  was  somewhat 
divided,  though  the  great  majority  opposed  the 
king,  and  Charles's  effort  to  win  the  Scots  by 
yielding  rights  to  Presbyterianism  in  1641  did  not 
move  Archibald  CAMPBELL  (who  was  made  mar- 
quess of  Argyll)  and  his  Covenanters.  James 
Graham,  eariof  MONTROSE,  failed  in  an  early  at- 
tempt to  win  Scotland  for  the  king,  but  almost  suc- 
ceeded with  the  Highlanders  behind  him  m  1644- 
45.  The  Covenanters  sought  to  force  Presbyterian- 
ism  upon  England,  and  Parliament  was  led  to 
proclaim  that  form  of  religion  in  1643,  but  the 


Puritan  movement  was  by  no  means  unified,  and 
the  Independents  were  strong  in  the  army.  The 
army  under  Oliver  Cromwell  ultimately  prevailed 
over  Parliament,  and  the  Scottish  religion  gained 
only  toleration,  not  supremacy,  in  England 
Charles  I  surrendered  to  the  Scottish  army  and 
was  turned  over  to  Parliament  The  execution  of 
the  king  in  1649  caused  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in 
Scotland.  Charles  II  was  recognized  as  king  in 
1651,  but  Scottish  opinion  remained  divided.  The 
junction  with  England  enforced  by  Cromwell  was 
not  popular,  and  the  Restoration  was  welcomed  in 
Scotland  The  restored  Stuarts,  however,  sought  to 
restore  episcopacy,  and  the  Covenanters  were 
under  Charles  II  and  James  II  subjected  to  bitter 
persecution  James  II  was  hated  in  Scotland  even 
more  bitterly  than  in  England,  and  the  ac-cession  of 
William  and  Mary  was  the  cause  for  rejou  mg  The 
Glorious  Revolution  made  Presbvterianism  once 
more  legal.  Scotland  was,  however,  troubled  in  the 
reign  of  William  III  The  brutal  massacre  of  a 
Highland  clan  at  GLENCOE  somewhat  discredited 
the  government.  William's  failure  to  support  the 
DARIEN  SCHEME  furthered  embittered  relations, 
and  Scotland  felt  that  the  Navigation  Acts  were 
discriminatory  Constitutional  union  of  England 
and  Scotland,  which  had  been  considered  ever  since 
the  junction  of  the  crowns,  was  rejected  at  this  time 
by  the  English,  but  its  desirability  grew  more 
apparent  1  he  question  of  succession  to  the  throne 
was  a  burning  issue  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  the  proponents  of  James  Francis  Edward 
STUART  (the  Old  Pretender)  worked  assiduously  in 
Scotland  as  well  as  in  England  Finally,  in  order  to 
insure  the  Hanoverian  succession  after  Queen 
Anne,  the  union  was  voted  by  both  Parliaments  in 
1707  and  provided  for  Scottish  representatives  in 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Biitam  Thereafter  the 
history  of  Scotland  was  that  of  GREAT  BRITAIN 
Freedom  of  trade  and  toleration  of  episcopacy, 
along  with  recognition  of  the  Presbv  tenan  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland  were  provided  The  im- 
portant religious  history  of  Scotland  after  the  union 
is  treated  under  SCOTLAND,  CHUKC-H  OF  The  Scot- 
tish JACOBITEH  especially  in  the  Highlands  at- 
tempted in  1715  and  again  in  1745  to  destroy  the 
union,  but  without  sue  c  ess  The  ec  onomu  results 
of  the  union  were  eventually  wholly  favorable  to 
Scotland,  and,  with  revived  trade  and  improved 
agricultural  methods,  the  Scottish  people  in  the 
18th  cent  were  able  to  raise  somewhat  their 
standard  of  living  Feudalism  gave  way  but  slowly 
to  modern  land  leases  With  a  market  for  cattle. 
Scottish  farmers  developed  new  breeds,  raised 
more  diversified  crops  to  feed  them,  and  by  1725 
had  started  the  earliest*  of  many  societies  to  im- 
prove agnc  ultural  knowledge  The  me  r easing  mar- 
ket for  meat  and  wool  led  unfortunately  also  to  tho 
dispossession  of  a  large  part  of  the  population  in 
the  Highland  grazing  lands  during  the  latter  18th 
cent  and  early  19th  cent  mclosures  Partly  as  a  re- 
sult there  was  such  emigration  of  Highlanders  to 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Australia  as  nearly 
to  depopulate  parts  of  Scotland  Along  with  the 
agricultural  revolution  of  the  18th  cent  came  the 
rise  of  the  textile  industry  Early  in  the  century 
linen  manufacture  and,  to  a  leaser  extent,  wool- 
cloth  manufacture  in  the  Lowland  towns,  was  of 
major  importance,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
century  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  on  the  new 
machinery  resulting  from  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion became  by  far  the  leading  industries  Thriving 
commerce  within  the  growing  British  Empire  led 
naturally  to  expansion  of  shipping,  and  Glasgow 
achieved  eminenc  e  as  a  commercial  c  enter  The 
cotton  textile  factories  were  by  the  middle  of  the 
19th  cent  concentrated  mostly  in  Lanarkshire  and 
Renfrewshire,  and  the  linen  ones  in  Dundee  By 
the  end  of  the  century  metallurgical  industry  hod 
taken  the  lead  m  Scottish  economy,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  coal  fields  resulted  in  cone  entra- 
tion  of  the  iron  industry  in  Ayrshire,  Lanarkshire, 
Fife,  Stirling,  and  West  Lothian  The  new  steam- 
ships of  the  later  19th  cent  were  built  on  the 
Clydeside  Concentration  on  heavy  industry 
meant  that  Scotland  was  an  important  arsenal  m 
the  First  World  War  It  also  meant  that  Scotland 
suffered  heavily  in  the  depression  which  followed 
the  war  and  more  especially  when  the  depression  of 
1929  ruined  the  market  for  ships  In  the  First 
World  War  Scotland  was  scarcely  damaged,  but 
great  naval  battles  were  fought  off  the  Scottish 
shores,  and  the  German  fleet  was  sunk  m  the  harbor 
of  Scana  Flow  In  the  Second  World  War  Scotland 
shared  with  England  the  new  air  fields  and  en- 
campments of  allied  soldiers,  and  heavy  mdustues 
of  coal,  steel  shipbuilding,  and  engineering  supplied 
a  great  deal  of  British  war  material.  Again  Scot- 
land did  not  suffer  extensive  bombing.  The  steady 
exodus  of  population  from  the  Highlands,  which 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  cent,  was  increased 
by  the  seclusion  of  much  land  for  deer  parks  and 
hunting,  continued  even  after  the  Second  World 
War,  but  an  extensive  program  of  reforestation  and 
hydroelectric  development,  begun  in  a  small  way 
as  early  as  1922.  was  accelerated  to  make  the 
Highlands  profitably  habitable.  Immigration  from 
Ireland  partly  replaced  the  laborers  who  emigrated. 
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Also,  many  new,  diversified  light  industries  were 
started  to  balance  the  concentration  on  heavy  in- 
duntrv  which  had  made  the  Scottish  economy  some- 
what unbalanced  Efforts  to  attract  and  entertain 
tourists  have  included  building  manv  modern 
hotels  and  the  development  of  the  Edinburgh  fes- 
tival of  the  arts  Scotland's  part  111  the  social  ex- 
periments of  Great  Britain  has  not  lessened  a  per- 
sistent nationalist  movement  whuh  urges  greater 
autonomy  for  Scotland  The  oldest  detailed  his- 
torv  of  Scotland  is  William  Robertson,  The  History 
of  Scotland  during  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Mary  and  of 
King  James  VI  (2  vola  ,  1759)  Hir  Walter  Scott, 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather  (4  Scottish  series,  1828-31)  is 
still  a  good  introduction  to  Scotland  by  a  sturdy 
Border  conservative  Two  useful  general  histories 
are  P  Hume  Blown,  History  of  Scotland  (3  vols  , 
1900-1909)  and  Andrew  Lang,  A  History  of  Scot- 
land (4  vols ,  1900-07)  Invaluable  also  are  the 
series  «of  studies  by  W  L  Mathieson  Politics  and 
Religion  a  Study  in  Scottish  History  (1902),  Scot- 
land and  the  Union  (1905),  The  Awakening  of 
Scotland  (1910),  and  Church  and  Reform  in  Scotland 
(1916)  Six  self-contained  volumes  by  A  M 
Mackenzie  make  up  a  history  of  Scotland  The 
Foundations  of  Scotland  to  1286  (1938),  Robert 
Bruce  King  of  Scots,  1286-1329  (1935),  The  Rise  of 
the  Stewarts,  1329-1613  (1935),  The  Scotland  of 
Queen  Mary  and  the  Religious  Wars,  ldlS-1638 
(1936),  The  Passing  of  the  Stewarts,  1638-1748 
(1937),  Scotland  in  Modern  Times,  17 £0-1939 
(1941)  There  are  several  good  short  histories, 
among  them  G  M  Thomson,  A  Short  History  of 
Scotland  (1930),  Sir  Kobert  Kait  and  G  S  Pryde, 
Scotland  (1934),  and  A  M  Mackenzie,  The  King- 
dom of  Scotland  (1940)  Seo  also  E  W  Robertson, 
Scotland  Under  her  Early  Kings  (1862),  V  Gordon 
Childe,  Prehistoric  Scotland  (1940),  Wallace  Note- 
stem,  The  Scot  in  History  (1946),  D  II  McNeill, 
The  Scottish  Realm,  an  Approach  to  the  Political  and 
Constitutional  History  of  Scotland  (1947),  H  M 
Chad  wick,  Early  Scotland  (1949) 

Scotland,  citv  (pop  1,204),  SE  S  Dak ,  NW  of 
Yankton,  founded  1879  by  Scottish  settlers  It  is  a 
farm  trade  ( enter 

Scotland,  Church  of,  the  established  rhurrh  of  Scot- 
land, PKKHBYTFKIANISM  in  a  national  form  Under 
the  leadership  of  John  KNOX,  the  Scottish  Reforma- 
tion was  deeply  impressed  with  the  influence  of 
Calvin  Following  the  signing  of  the  First  Cove- 
nant in  1557  by  great  burons  and  other  nobles, 
Parliament  abolished  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  m  Scotland  in  1560  A  now  con- 
fession of  faith  was  adopted  by  the  Reformed 
Church  and  an  organization  on  Presbyterian  lines 
was  begun  The  first  Genet  al  Assembly  of  the 
Church  met  m  Edinburgh,  and  the  First  Book  of 
Discipline  was  drawn  up  The  Second  Book  of 
Discipline  (1581)  was  ratified  by  Parliament  in 
1592  This  definitely  settled  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  government  and  the  Calvimstic  doctrine  as  the 
recognized  Protestant  establishment  in  the  coun- 
try But  under  James  VI  (from  1603  JAMKS  I  of 
England)  and  the  other  Stuart  rulers  who  followed, 
periods  of  restored  episcopacy  interrupted  the 
progress  of  the  new  organization  and  were  accom- 
panied by  confusion  and  protest  In  1038  the  Na- 
tional Covenant,  a  solemn  promise  to  defend  the 
Reformed  religion,  was  signed,  m  1643  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  was  signed  m  England  as 
well  as  Scotland  In  1047  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion was  accepted  In  1689,  with  William  and 
Mary  on  the  throne  of  England,  religious  liberty 
was  secured,  and  the  Act  of  Settlement  (1690) 
made  sure  the  establishment  of  the  Churc  h  of  Scot- 
land Confirmation  of  its  status  was  made  in  1707, 
when  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England  came 
together  as  ono  Questions  on  the  connection  be- 
tween Church  and  state  caused  division  and  re- 
sulted in  secessions  from  time  to  time,  but  in  faith 
there  was  no  diversity  The  most  extensive  break 
occurred  in  1843,  amounting  to  a  "disruption  " 
The  new  body  formed  was  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  under  the  leadership  of  Thomas  CHAL- 
MERS In  1929  the  United  Free  Church  (except  for 
a  few  congregations)  was  reunited  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland  In  1944  women  were  made  eligible  for 
the  office  of  eldership 

Scotland,  Free  Church  of,  in  general  acceptance,  the 
secession  Presbytenan  church  established  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  gieat  disiuption  of  1843  m  the  Church 
of  Scotland  The  cause  of  the  separation  lay  in 
trouble  over  the  question  of  pationage,  which  by 
that  time  had  developed  into  a  question  of  civil 
jurisdiction  in  relation  to  spiritual  In  1712  under 
Queen  Anne  an  act  was  passed  restoring  patronage, 
previously  abolished.  Protests  and  remonstrances 
resulted  In  cases  brought  up  for  decision,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  courts  did  not  agree  Intrusion  of 
ministers  upon  unwilling  congiegations  became  a 
serious  issue  Congregations  everywhere  were  di- 
vided In  1843,  after  10  years  of  conflict,  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  a 
body  of  nonmtrusionista  signed  a  piotest,  with- 
drew, and  constituted  themselves  the  first  Assem- 
bly of  the  Free  Church  Thomas  CHALMERS  was 
their  leader  and  organ  wer.  Over  400  ministers  and 
professors  who  formed  the  center  of  the  movement 
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signed  a  deed  of  demission,  giving  up  their  claims 
to  any  benefits  of  the  Established  Church.  There 
was  no  divergence  from  the  accustomed  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  worship  New  College  at  Edin- 
burgh was  established  All  but  a  minority  of  the 
Free  Church  in  1900  entered  a  union  with  the 
United  Presbvtonan  Church  as  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  In  1929  the  body  rejoined  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  except  for  a  few  congregations 

Scotland  Neck,  town  (pop  2,559),  NE  N  C  ,  near 
the  Roanoke  NE  of  Rocky  Mount,  settled  1722 
The  town  has  hosiery  mills  and  proc  esses  peanuts 

Scotland  Yard,  short  street  in  London,  named  for  a 
palace  which  in  the  llth  and  12  cent  was  the 
residence  of  Scottish  kings  when  thev  visited 
England  It  became  the  site  of  the  headquarters 
of  the  metropolitan  police  in  1829  New  headquar- 
ters, known  as  New  Scotland  Yard,  were  estab- 
lished (1890)  on  the  Thames  The  Criminal  In- 
vestigation Department  (CID),  popularly  known 
as  "Scotland  Yard,"  is  part  of  it  SeeJ  F  Moylan, 
Scotland  Yard  and  the  Metropolitan  Police  (rev  ed  , 
1934),B  H  Thomson,  The  Story  of  Scotland  Yard 
(1935) 

Scotstown,  town  (pop  1,273),  SE  Que  ,  on  the  Salm- 
on river  and  ENE  of  Sherbrooke  It  is  a  market 
center  for  a  dairy  and  pig-raising  region 

Scott,  Charles  Prestwich,  1846-1932,  English  editor 
He  headed  (1872-1932)  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
which  became  under  his  guidance  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  influential  Liberal  newspaper,  noted 
for  its  echtoiials  He  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  from  1895  to  1905  See  biography  by 
J  L  Hammond  (1934) 

Scott,  Cyril  Meir.  1879-,  English  composer  His 
compositions,  influenced  strongly  by  French  im- 
pressionism, include  several  symphonies,  opeias, 
choial  works,  chamber  music,  songs,  and  piano 
pieces  Greatly  interested  in  mysticism  and  in 
science,  he  is  the  author  of  books  on  these  as  well 
as  on  musical  subjects  His  writings  include  Music 
Its  Secret  Influence  throughout  the  Ages  (1933),  An 
Outline  of  Modern  Occultism  (1935),  and  Health, 
Diet,  and  Commonaente  (1940)  See  his  autobiog- 
raphy, My  Years  of  Indiscretion  (1924),  A  Eagle- 
field  Hull,  Cyril  Scott,  Composer,  Poet,  and  Philos- 
opher (1918) 

Scott,  David,  1806-49,  Scottish  painter  and  illus- 
trator Among  his  works  are  And  and  Caliban 
and  Vintager  (National  Gall,  Edmbuigh),  por- 
traits of  Ralph  Waldo  Emeison  (public  library, 
Concord,  Mass  )  and  Dr  John  Brown,  and  illus- 
trations for  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  (1837  ed.) 
and  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  (1857  ed  )  He 
wrote  liritish,  French,  and  German  Painting  (1841) 

Scott,  Duncan  Campbell,  1862-1947,  Canadian  poet 
and  ( ivil  servant,  b  Ottawa  After  graduation  from 
Stanstead  College,  in  1879  he  entered  the  Dept  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  eventually  became  head  in  1913 
He  began  publication  with  The  Magic  House  and 
Other  Poems  in  1893  His  earlier  poems  are  collect- 
ed in  the  edition  of  1926,  the  later  in  The  Green 
Cloister  (1935)  Recognition  came  slowly,  but  m 
1921  ho  received  the  high  honor  of  the  Lome 
Pierre  medal  from  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
The  subject  matter  of  his  poetry  is  various,  but 
many  of  the  best  narratives,  such  as  "The  For- 
saken," treat  Indian  life  Also  excellent  are  his 
nature  poems  and  the  elegy  "Lines  in  Memory  of 
Edmund  Morns"  His  style  is  characterized  by 
terhmc  al  skill,  restraint,  and  a  melodic  quality 
derived  from  his  interest  in  music  He  also  wrote 
excellent  short  stones  and  shared  editorship  of 
"The  Makers  of  Canada,"  a  historical  biography 
series 

Scott,  Sir  George  Gilbert,  1811-78,  English  archi- 
tect He  was  prominent  in  the  Gothic  revival  as 
the  designer  of  many  public  stiuctures  and  director 
of  a  vast  amount  of  restoration  woik  upon  Gothic 
edifices  His  restorations  began  with  renovations 
of  Ely  Cathedral  m  1847  and  me  luded  Westminster 
Abbey  (where  he  worked  upon  the  north  front  and 
the  chapter  house)  and  many  othei  cathedrals  and 
churches  His  design  for  the  Church  of  St  Nicholas 
at  Hamburg,  Germany,  won  first  place  in  competi- 
tion in  1844  Among  his  other  designs  were  the 
buildings  (1860-70)  for  the  home  office  and  the 
foreign  office,  the  ALBERT  MEMORIAL  in  Kensing- 
ton Gardens,  and  St  Paucras  Station,  London  Ho 
was  president  (1873-76)  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  and  served  as  a  professor  of 
architecture  and  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts  He  was  but  led  in  Westminster  Abbey  His 
grandson,  Sir  Giles  Gilbert  Scott,  I880-,  English 
architect,  while  still  a  pupil  submitted  designs  in 
the  competition  for  the  proposed  Liverpool  Cathe- 
dral They  were  accepted  (1903),  but  because  of 
the  winner's  youth  G  F  Bodley  was  placed  in 
partnership  with  him  After  his  associate's  death 
(1907),  Scott  redesigned  the  cathedral  and  created 
a  monumental  modern  Gothic  structure  King 
Edward  VII  laid  the  foundation  stone  in  1904,  and  it 
was  consecrated  in  1924  After  its  consecration 
Scott  was  knighted.  His  many  works,  chiefly  eccle- 
siastical, include  the  War  Memorial  Chapel,  Char- 
terhouse; new  buildings  for  Clare  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  a  number  of  war  memorials 

Scott,  Hugh  Lenox,  1853-1934,  U.S.  army  officer, 


SCOTT,  THOMAS  ALEXANDER 

b  Danville,  Ky  ,  grad  West  Point,  1876  He  was 
assigned  (1876)  to  military  service  in  the  West. 
In  the  Sioux  territory  he  learned  the  sign  language 
and  therefore  was  made  a  leader  of  many  scouting 
parties  and  was  called  upon  to  settle  misunder- 
standings between  whites  and  Indians  He  was 
(1898-1903)  adjutant  general  of  Cuba  In  1903 
he  was  sent  to  the  Philippines  as  commander  of 
the  troops  and  governor  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago, 
he  abolished  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the 
archipelago  Ho  was  (1906-10)  superintendent  of 
West  Point,  and  after  brief  retirement  he  was 
(1913-14)  head  of  a  Texas  border  patrol  before 
serving  (1914-17)  as  chief  of  staff  After  service 
on  a  Russian  mission,  he  saw  action  in  France  in 
the  First  World  War  and  retired  in  1919  Later  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commission- 
ers He  wrote  an  autobiography,  Some  Memoiicx 
of  a  Soldier  (1928),  and  various  monographs  on  the 
Plains  Indians 

Scott,  James  Brown,  1866-1943,  American  lawyer 
and  educator,  b  Ontario  He  studied  international 
law  at  Harvard  and  at  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and 
Paris  He  wan  dean  of  the  law  sc  hools  of  the  Umv 
of  Southern  California  (1896-99)  and  the  Umv  of 
Illinois  (1899-1903)  and  piofessor  of  law  at  Colum- 
bia and  George  Washington  universities  and  the 
Univ.  of  Chicago.  Ho  was  solicitor  of  the  Dept  of 
State  (1906-10),  delegate  to  the  Second  Hague 
Peace  Conference  (1907),  and  arbitrator  in  inter- 
national disputes  He  was  secretary  of  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International  Peace  (1910- 
40)  and  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Law  (1929-40)  He  edited  (1907-24) 
the  American  Journal  of  International  Law  His 
books  include  The  Hague  Peace  Conferences  of  1899 
and  1907  (2  vols  ,  1909)  and  Law,  the  State,  and  the 
International  Community  (2  vols  ,  1939) 

Scott,  John   see  ELDON,  JOHN  Scon,  IST  EARL  OF 

Scott,  Robert,  1811-87.  English  classical  scholar, 
grad  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  1833  Or- 
dained in  1835,  he  was  master  of  Balliol  College 
(1854-70)  and  dean  of  Rochester  from  1870  to  his 
death  He  collaborated  with  Henry  George  Liddell 
in  compiling  the  muc  h-used  Greek-English  Lexicon 
(1843,  new  ed  ,  2  vols  ,  1925-40) 

Scott,  Robert  Falcon,  1868-1912,  British  naval  of- 
hc  or  and  antarc  tic-  explorer  He  commanded  two 
noted  expeditions  to  ANTARCTIC  \  The  first  ex- 
pedition (1901-4)  in  the  Discovery,  organized 
jointly  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Soc  icty  and  the 
Royal  Society  and  well  equipped  for  sc  lentific  re- 
search,  was  concerned  with  exploration  of  the  re- 
gion about  the  Ross  Sea  Scott's  achievements  m- 
c  luded  sounding  the  sea,  discovering  King  Edward 
VII  Land  (now  known  as  Edward  VII  Peninsula), 
surveying  the  coast  of  Victoria  Land,  and  making  a 
long,  important  exploring  trip  on  the  antarctic 
continent  itself  E  H  SHACKLFTON  was  a  member 
of  Scott's  expedition  from  1901  until  he  was  in- 
valided homo  in  1903  Upon  Scott's  return  to 
England  he  was  promoted  captain  in  the  nav>  and 
wrote  an  ac  count  of  his  expedition,  The  Voyage  of 
the  "Discovery"  (1905)  In  1910  he  again  set  forth 
for  Antarctica,  this  time  in  search  of  the  South 
Pole  His  Terra  Arova  reached  its  base  on  the  Ross 
Sea  in  1911,  and  in  November  he  started  southward 
on  foot  toward  the  pole  Scott  and  his  four  com- 
panions pulled  their  heavy  sledges  by  hand  across 
the  high  polar  plateau,  m  sub-zero  weather  the 
whole  way  When  they  reached  the  South  Pole  on 
Jan  18,  1912,  it  was  to  find  that  Roald  AMUNDSEN 
had  preceded  them  by  about  ono  month  On  their 
retreat  the  heroic  party  was  beset  by  illness,  lack  of 
food,  frostbite,  and  blizzards  All  five  members 
died,  the  last  three  overwhelmed  by  a  blizzard 
when  but  a  few  miles  from  their  depot  Their 
bodies  were  later  recovered,  together  with  Scott's 
diaries,  the  records,  and  the  valuable  scientific 
collections  Scott's  journey  constitutes  one  of  the 
epic  events  of  British  exploration  His  diaries  and 
the  scientific  findings  of  the  expedition  are  con- 
tamed  in  Scott's  Last  Expedition  (2  vols  ,  1913) 
See  biographies  by  S  L  Gwynn  (19J9)  and  Martin 
Lindsay  (1934) 

Scott,  Thomas,  1747-1821,  English  clergyman  and 
Bible  commentator  Ordained  priest  m  1773,  he 
served  in  several  curacies  In  that  of  Olney  ho  was 
the  sue  cessor  of  John  Newton,  through  whose  in- 
fluence lus  religious  views  had  been  changed  from 
Umtarianism  to  extreme  Calvinism  This  experi- 
ence Scott  recorded  in  The  Force  of  Truth  (1779), 
which  was  revised  by  William  Cowper  and  haa 
passed  through  a  number  of  editions  In  1801  he 
became  vicar  of  Aston  Sandford,  Buckingham- 
shire His  most  notable  work,  a  commentary  on  the 
Biblo  (4  vols  ,  1788-92),  many  times  reissued,  was 
considered  one  of  the  theological  achievements  of 
the  period  in  England  His  works  (10  vols  ,  1823- 
25)  and  his  letters  and  papers  (1824)  were  edited 
by  his  son  See  biography  by  A  C  Downer  (1909), 

Scott,  Thomas  Alexander,  1823-81,  American  rail- 
road president,  b  Fort  London,  Franklin  oo  ,  Pa. 
Ho  entered  the  employ  of  the  Pennsylvania  RR  as 
a  station  agent  m  1850  and  rose  to  become  general 
superintendent  (1858)  and  first  vice  president 
( 1860)  His  efficiency  in  transportingPennsyl  vaiua 
troops  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  won  him  a 
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lieutenant  colonelcy  of  volunteers,  and  from  Aug  , 
1861,  to  June,  1862,  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  (an  office  newly  created  by  Congress)  in 
charge  of  all  government  railroad*  and  transporta- 
tion lines  At  various  times  later  he  was  called 
upon  to  advise  the  government  on  the  operation  of 
its  railroads  After  the  war  he  was  active  in  pro- 
moting the  enormous  expansion  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system,  of  which  he  was  president  (1874-80) 
He  was  also  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  (1871- 
72)  and  of  the  Texas  Pacific  (1872-80)  See  S  R 
Kamm,  The  Cinl  War  Career  of  Thomas  A.  Scott 
(1940) 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  1771-1832,  British  novelist  and 
poet,  b.  Edinburgh  He  attended  (1783-86,  1788- 
92)  the  Univ  of  Edinburgh  and  after  apprentice- 
ship to  his  father,  who  was  a  writer  to  the  signet, 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1792  Infantile  paralj  sis  in 
his  second  year  left  him  lame,  his  convalescence 
began  his  association  with  the  Border  countryside 
which  he  continued  in  his  vacations  from  legal 
practice  He  married  Charlotte  Carpenter  in  1797 
and  in  1799  was  made  sheriff-deputy  of  Selkirk- 
shire Scott's  first  published  work  was  a  translation 
of  two  ballads  from  the  German  of  Burger  (1796), 
followed  by  a  translation  of  Goethe's  G6tz  von  Ber- 
lichingen  (1799)  His  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border  (2  vols  ,1802,  enl  ed  .  3  vols  ,  1803)  was  his 
impressive  collection  of  old  ballade  with  introduc- 
tions and  notes,  it  led  naturally  to  his  first  major 
poem,  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (1805)  He  wa 
busy  with  editions  of  standard  works,  including  one 
of  Dryden  (1808),  with  contributions  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  and  the  Quarterly  Keiiew  (which  ho 
helped  to  found) ,  and  with  his  ow  n  creative  work 
His  second  poem,  Marmion,  appeared  in  1808  In 
1809  a  quarrel  with  Constable  and  Company,  the 
publishers  of  Marmion,  led  Scott  to  supply  three 
fourths  of  the  capital  in  a  reorganization  of  the 
Ballantyne  printing  firm  in  which  he  had  had  an 
interest  since  1805  As  publishers  the  firm  began 
well  with  Scott's  poem  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  (1810), 
but  other  ventures  were  less  fortunate  A  court 
clerkship  assured  Scott,  after  1812,  of  a  moderate 
steady  income,  buthislaterlongpoema,  The  Viswnof 
Don  Roderick  (181 1),  Rokeby  (1813),  and  The  Bridal 
of  Tnermain  (1813),  were  coolly  received  In  1813 
a  financial  crisis  caused  Scott  to  dissolve  his  pub- 
lishing firm,  retutn  to  Constable,  and  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Ballaiityne  pnnting  firm  His 
first  novel,  Waverley  (1814),  was  an  immediate  suc- 
cess, and  thoug*  f  .... 
until  1827,  he! 

novelist    In  con r , .., 

the  Isles  (1815)  and  Harold  the  Dauntless  (1817), 
failed,  and  he  wrote  no  more  verse  tales  There  fol- 
lowed romances  of  Scottish  life — Guy  Mannenng 
(1815),  The  Antiquary  (1816),  The  Black  Dwarf 
(1816),  Old  Mortality  (1816),  Rob  Roy  (1818),  The 
Heart  of  Midlothian  (1818),  The  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor  (1819),  and  The  Legend  of  Montrosf  (1819) 
fvanhoe  (1820),  Scott's  first  prose  reconstruction  of 
a  long-past  time,  was  his  first  venture  into  English 
history  His  public  acclaim  grew,  and  in  1820 
Scott  was  gazetted  a  baronet  His  financial  affairs 
were  in  precarious  shape,  since  he  was  meeting 
Ballantync'a  obligations  out  of  advances  from 
Constable  and  was  expanding  his  estate  of  Abbots- 
ford  (purchased  in  1812)  Most  of  the  novels  of  the 
succeeding  years  were  of  the  Ivanhoe  style  of  recon- 
structed history,  The  Monastery  (1820),  The  Abbott 
(1820),  Kenilworth  (1821),  The  Pirate  (1822),  The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel  (1822),  Pevenl  of  the  Peak  (1822), 
Quentin  Durward  (1823),  The  Betrothed  (1825),  anci 
The  Talisman  (1825)  In  St  Ronan's  Well  (1824), 
however,  Scott  attempted  a  novel  of  manners,  and 
in  Redgauntlet  (1824)  he  reverted  to  the  background 
and  treatment  of  his  early  novels  In  1825  an  Eng- 
lish depression  brought  rum  to  Constable,  to  Bal- 
lantyne's,  and  to  Scott  Refusing  to  go  through 
bankruptcy,  Scott  assigned  to  a  trust  his  property 
and  income  in  excess  of  his  official  salary  and  set 
out  to  pay  his  debt  and  much  of  Constable's  The 
next  few  years'  work  included  Woodstock  (1826),  a 
life  of  Napoleon  (1827),  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate 
(1827),  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  (1828),  Anne  of 
Geierttein  (1829),  three  series  of  history  for  children 
(Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  1828,  1829,  1831),  and 
much  hack  work  Scott's  health  was  failing,  how- 
ever, and  after  finishing  (1831)  Count  Robert  of 
Pant  and  Castle  Dangerous,  he  went  abroad  to  rest, 
returning  only  to  die  The  remainder  (less  than 
half)  of  the  debt  he  had  assumed  was  paid  from  the 
earnings  of  his  books.  Scott  with  his  swinging  nar- 
rative poems  had  introduced  a  form  of  verse  tale 
which  won  great  popularity,  his  lyrics  and  ballads, 
such  as  "Lochinvar"  and  "Proud  Maisio,"  are 
masterly  in  feeling  and  technique  In  his  novels, 
models  for  later  historical  fiction,  he  excelled  in 
re-creating  the  spirit  (if  not  the  letter)  of  great 
events  and  in  painting  realistic  pictures  of  Scottish 
life,  although  some  of  his  heroes  now  seem  wooden 
and  his  plot*  mechanical.  See  Scott's  journal  for 
1826-32  (ed.  by  David  Douglas,  2  vob  ,  1890)  and 
for  1825-26  (ed  by  J  G.  Twt,  1939)  and  his  letters 
(ed.  by  Sir  H.  J.  C  Gnerson  and  others,  12  vote., 
1932-37).  the  classic  biography  by  his  son-in-law, 
J.  G.  Lockhart  (7  vols  ,  1837) ,  biographies  by  John 


cess,  and  though  he  was  technical!}  anonymous 
until  1827,  he  oecame  the  most  popular  Bi  itish 
novelist  In  contrast,  his  next  poems,  The  Lord  of 
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Bm'han  (1932)  and  Sir  H.  J  C.  Gmrson  (1938) 
Scott,  Walter,  1867-1938,  Canadian  journalist  and 
Ktatesman,  b  London,  Ont.  From  1892  to  1906  he 
was  engaged  in  newspaper  work,  editing  and  pub- 
lishing various  papers.  A  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  from  Assiniboia  West  in  1900  and  1904, 
he  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  creation  of  the 
provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  A  noted 
Liberal,  he  was  premier  of  Saskatchewan  from 
1905  until  1916  He  was  also  president  of  the 
<  ouncil  and  minister  of  education 
Scott,  Walter,  1872-,  American  adventurer,  b  near 
Covmgton,  Ky  He  is  called  "Death  Valley 
Scottv  "  A  iidor  m  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Show, 
Hcott  established  himself  c.  1903  in  Death  Valley  as 
a  prospector  He  claimed  to  have  discovered  a 
secret  gold  mine  In  1906  he  achieved  notoriety  by 
t  bartering  a  train  to  run  from  Los  Angeles  to  Chi- 
cago in  the  unprecedented  time  of  slightly  loss  than 
45  hr  He  built  a  "castle"  in  Death  Valley,  re- 
putedly costing  more  than  $2,000,000,  which  has 
become  a  tourist  show  place  His  mysterious 
source  of  wealth  was  finally  discovered  to  be  two 
backers,  the  chief  of  whom  was  A  M  Johnson,  a 
retired  insurance  man  from  Chicago  See  C.  P. 
Milhgan,  Death  Valley  and  Stotty  (1942) 
Scott,  Walter  Dill,  1869-,  American  psychologist 
and  educator,  b  Cooksville,  III ,  grad  Northwest- 
ern Univ  ,  1895,  Ph  D  Leipzig,  1900  He  taught 
ps\chology  at  Northwestern  Univ  from  1901  to 
1920  and  was  president  from  1 920  to  1939  He  spe- 
cialized in  business  psychology,  particularly  per- 
sonnel management,  and  wrote  many  books  in  his 
field  He  devised  the  personnel  system  in  the  U  8 
army  in  the  First  World  War 

Scott,  Winfield,  1786-1866,  American  general,  b 
"Laurel  Branch,"  near  Petersburg,  Vu  He  attend- 
ed the  College  of  William  and  Mary  briefly  in  1805 
before  studying  law  at  Petersburg  Abandoning 
the  law,  he  was  commissioned  a  captain  of  light 
artillery  in  1808  and  was  made  a  lieutenant  colonel 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812  Scott  was  one 
of  the  few  U  S  army  officers  to  distinguish  himself 
in  that  conflict  He  fought  well  at  Queenston 
Heights  (Oct ,  1812)  but  was  captured  Ex- 
< hanged,  he  was  made  (March,  1814)  a  brigadier 
general  and  sent  again  to  the  Niagara  frontier 
The  thorough  training  he  gave  his  brigade  paid  off 
in  July  as  it  chased  the  British  at  Chippewa  and 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  at  LUNDY'S  LANK, 
where  Scott  was  severely  wounded  Scott  became 
a  hero  and  was  brevetted  major  general  In  1815- 
16  he  visited  Europe,  where  he  studied  French 
army  practices  His  army  career,  following  his  re- 
turn, was  a  long  and  varied  one  He  was  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Black  Hawk  War  (1832),  but  cholera 
broke  out  among  his  troops  Later  that  j  ear,  how- 
ever, President  Andrew  Jackson  personally  dis- 
patc  hed  him  to  Charleston,  S  C  ,  during  the  nulli- 
fication troubles,  and  Sc  ott  ably  handled  the  poten- 
tially explosive  situation  He  served  in  the  Sem- 
mole  and  Creek  campaigns  and  in  1838  supervised 
the  removal  of  the  Cherokee  to  the  Southwest  His 
talent  for  peacemaking  was  further  revealed  in 
1838,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Canadian  border  in 
the  CAROLINE  AFFAIR,  and  again  in  1839,  when  he 
went  to  Maine  during  the  so-called  AROOSTOOK 
WAR  From  July,  1841,  when  he  succeeded  Gen 
Alexander  MACOMB,  to  Nov  ,  1861,  when  he  retired 
in  favor  of  Gen  George  B  MC-CLELLAN  (1826-85), 
Scott  was  the  supreme  commander  of  the  U  » 
army  In  the  Mexican  War,  Scott  personally  head- 
ed the  southern  expedition,  after  Gen  Zachary 
Taylor,  whom  he  had  endorsed,  had  already  begun 
his  northern  campaign  With  the  cooperation  of 
the  navy,  he  took  Veracruz  early  in  1847  and  then 
began  the  long  march  inland  to  Mexico  city 
CERRO  Go  lino  foil  (April,  1847),  and  Scott's  army 
entered  Puebla,  where  it  remained  inactive  for  sev- 
eral months  In  August  the  Americans  recom- 
menced their  advance  Fighting  at  CONTRERAS 
and  Churubusco  preceded  the  attack  on  the  out- 
posts of  Mexico  city.  An  engagement  at  Molino 
del  Rey  was  followed  by  the  storming  of  CHAPUL- 
TEPEC,  which  fell  on  Sept  13,  1847,  and  the  way 
was  clear  to  the  capital  The  campaign  was  a  tri- 
umph for  Scott's  daring  strategy  and  confirmed  his 
reputation  as  a  bold  fighter  Scott  had  objected 
violently  to  the  actions  of  Nicholas  P  TRIST  in  his 
peace  negotiations  when  the  army  was  at  Puebla,  and 
trouble  between  the  two  men  caused  some  embar- 
rassment at  home,  but  after  the  capture  of  Mexico 
city,  the  quarrel  between  the  general  and  the  envoy 
subsided  However,  Scott  was  a  Whig,  and  in 
Jan.,  1848,  he  was  recalled  by  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration of  James  K.  Polk.  Although  he  was 
severely  criticized  by  his  political  enemies  in  the 
United  States,  Scott  returned  from  the  Mexican 
War  even  more  of  a  national  hero.  The  charges 
leveled  at  him  because  of  the  criticisms  of  a  few 
officers  were  withdrawn,  and  he  was  brevetted  a 
lieutenant  general.  In  1852  he  was  nominated  as 
the  Whig  candidate  for  President  (chiefly  through 
the  agency  of  Thurlow  WEEP),  but  the  Whig  party 
was  disintegrating,  and  he  made  a  poor  snowing 
against  his  Democratic  opponent,  Franklin  PIKRCB. 
In  1859  he  once  more  took  a  hand  in  a  boundary 
contest,  going  to  Washington  Territory  in  an  effort 


to  settle  the  SAN  JUAN  BOU.VDAHY  DISPUTE.  The 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  brought  onerous  burdens 
to  the  general,  who,  though  a  Southerner  by  birth, 
opposed  secession  and  was  loyal  to  the  Union.  He 
wished  some  delay  before  any  military  action  was 
taken  so  that  the  civilian  army  oould  be  more 
adequately  trained  The  disastrous  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  fought  despite  his  wishes,  bore  out  his 
views  Old  and  in  fading  health,  Scott  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  on  Nov  1,  1861.  President  Lincoln 
and  his  whole  cabinet  paid  him  a  formal  call  in  nt- 
tmg  tribute  to  his  long  and  honorable  service  to  the 
nation  Scott  lived  to  see  the  Union  victorious  m 
the  Civil  War,  m  which  many  of  the  leading  com- 
mander* on  both  sides,  notably  Robert  E  Lee  and 
Ulysses  S  Grant,  had  rec  eived  their  most  valuable 
training  under  him  in  Mexico  He  is  buried  at 
West  Point,  an  institution  he  did  nuuh  to  foster 
In  1947  a  monument  to  him  was  unveiled  in  Eliz- 
abeth, N  J  ,  where  he  lived  for  some  years  Al- 
though he  was  vain  and  pompous  ("Old  Fuss  and 
Feathers"  he  wa»  called),  Scott  was  also  generous 
to  a  fault  His  fair-mindedness  and  love  of  justic  c 
mitigated  the  severity  of  the  stern  discipline  he  was 
wont  to  lay  down  Considerate  of  his  officers  and 
solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his  men,  he  always  had 
the  unlimited  confidence  of  both  groups,  for  they 
had  firsthand  knowledge  of  his  superior  military 
abilities  In  nonmihtary  matters,  excluding  his 
diplomatic  ventures,  his  tendency  to  be  quarrel- 
some and  hi»  faculty  for  "putting  his  foot  m  it" 
made  him  far  loss  HUC  c  e&sful  However,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  dispute  the  statement  that  he  was  the 
greatest  American  general  between  Washington 
and  Lee  His  memoirs  (2  vols )  appeared  in  1864 
The  definitive  biography  is  by  Charles  W  Elliott 
(1937)  See  also  biography  by  Arthur  D  Howden- 
Smith  (1937) 

Scott  City,  city  (pop  1,848),  co  seat  of  Scott  co  ,  W 
central  Kansas,  N  of  Garden  City,  in  an  irrigated 
region,  me  1887  Dairy  products  are  made  heie 
In  a  state  park  north  of  the  city  are  the  remains  of 
an  Indian  pueblo,  El  Cuartelejo,  and  aho  a  buffalo 
preserve  In  a  near-by  canyon  was  fought  (1878) 
the  last  battle  with  Indians  in  Kansas 

Scottdale,  industrial  borough  (pop  6,493),  SW  Pa  , 
near  the  Youghioghcny  river  SE  of  Pittsburgh,  laid 
out  1872,  me  1874  It  manufactures  coffins,  iron 
alloys,  sheet  metal,  and  mining  supplies 

Scott i,  Antonio  (skf/te),  1868-1936,  Italian  operatic 
baritone  He  made  his  debut  in  Malta  in  18S9,  his 
London  debut  as  Don  Giovanni  at  Covont  Garden 
in  1899,  and  his  American  debut  in  Chicago  the 
same  year  From  18Q9  to  1933  he  was  immensely 
popular  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  both 
for  his  acting  and  for  his  vocal  artistry  Among  his 
outstanding  loles  were  lago  in  Otello,  Scarpia,  a 
role  he  created,  in  La  Tosca,  and  Hans  Sachs  in 
Die  Meistersmger 

Scottish  dialect,  English  dialect  of  the  Lowlands 
Since  the  English  speech  area  is  continuous,  no 
boundary  sets  off  Scottish,  it  is  a  northern  modern 
form  of  the  Old  English  of  Northumbria  Scottish 
has  had  a  distinct  existence  in  literary  form  since 
the  Middle  Ages  In  the  llth  cent  it  gamed  as 
the  language  of  the  courts,  and  Malcolm  III, 
abandoning  Scottish  Gaelic,  made  Scottish  the 
official  language  The  Bruce,  by  John  Barbour, 
dating  from  the  14th  cent ,  is  the  oldest  htciary 
monument  in  the  Scottish  dialect  Early  great 
Scottish  poets  were  James  I,  Robert  Henryson, 
William  Dunbar,  and  Gawin  Douglas,  all  Chauce- 
rians  The  history  of  Scottish  grammar  roughly 
parallels  that  of  standard  English  (see  ENOLISH 
LANGUAGE),  with  loss  of  inflections  and  consequent 
modification  of  syntactical  forms  In  the  details  of 
its  sound  changes,  Scottish  frequently  differs  from 
standard  English,  for  instance,  Old  English  ham 
(ham)  has  become  modern  English  home  (horn), 
but  modern  Scottish  hame  (ham)  In  vocabulary 
Scottish  is  more  archaic  than  standard  English, 
retaining  in  semicultivated  speech  many  words 
which  have  been  lost  in  all  but  the  most  rustic 
forms  of  English  After  a  golden  age  during  the 
15th  and  early  16th  cent ,  Scottish  declined  as  a 
medium  for  literary  expression,  and  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  cent ,  English  has  made  con- 
tinual inroads  into  the  Scottish  vernacular  For 
this  decline  of  Scottish  two  reasons  may  be  as- 
signed, the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart  to  the 
English  throne  with  the  loss  of  a  Scottish  national 
self-consciousness  and  the  use  throughout  Scotland 
of  the  English  Bible.  A  notable  literary  revival  of 
Scottish  took  place  in  the  18th  cent ,  with  Allan 
Ramsay,  Robert  Fergusson,  and  Robert  Burns  as 
the  leading  figures 

Scottish  Gaelic  language  «nd  lit«r«rure :  see  GAELIC 
and  GAELIC  LITERATURE 

Scottish  terrier:  see  TERRIER. 

Scottsblufl  (gk&ts'  MM'),  city  (pop.  12,057),  W 
Nebr ,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  North  Platte,  in 
the  Great  Plains  region  near  the  Wyo.  line,  settled 
after  1885,  laid  out  1899.  inc.  1900.  It  grew  as  the 
commercial  and  industrial  center  of  an  irrigated 
farm  area.  It  has  beet-sugar  factories,  creameries, 
and  flour  mills.  An  agricultural  experiment  station 

is  here.    The  city  is  named  for  a  near-by  butte, 

Scotts  Bluff  (alt.  4,649  ft ),  landmark  to  travelers 
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of  the  Oregon  Trafl.  Oregon  Trafl  Museum  Is  In 
Sootta  Bluff  National  Monument  (see  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  MONUMENT*,  table)  across  the  nver. 
Scottsboro,  city  (pop.  2,834),  co  teat  of  Jackson  co  , 
NE  Ala.,  near  the  Tennessee  river  at  the  edge  of  the 
Cumberland  Plateau,  in  a  farm  area  The  city  gave 
its  name  to  the  famous  Scottaboro  Caee. 
Scottaboro  Case.  On  March  31,  1031,  nine  Negro 
boys  were  indicted  at  Scottsboro,  Ala.,  on  charges  of 
having  raped  two  white  girls  (Ruby  Bates  and 
Victoria  Price)  in  a  gondola  car  of  a  Southern  RR 
freight  train  passingthrough  Jackson  oo  ,  Ala  ,  on 
its  way  to  Memphis  Eight  of  them  (the  ninth  was  on- 
ly 13  years  old)  were  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  death  early  m  April  In  March,  1032,  the  Alabama 
supreme  court  affirmed  the  conviction  of  seven ,  the 
eighth  was  also  a  juvenile.  The  belief  that  the  case 
against  them  was  unproved  and  that  the  verdict 
was  the  result  of  anti-Negro  feeling  in  Alabama 
eaused  Northern  liberals  and  radicals  to  come  to  the 
defense  of  the  boys,  and  the  Scottsboro  Cane  be- 
came a  cause  celebre  The  decision  was  appealed  to 
the  U  S  Supreme  Court,  which  declared  (Nov  , 
1932)  a  mistrial  on  the  grounds  that  the  defend- 
ants' right  to  counsel  had  boon  infringed  In 
March,  1033,  a  change  of  venue  was  granted,  and 
Haywood  Patterson,  called  by  the  prosecution  the 
ringleader  of  the  defendants,  was  retried  at  De- 
catur,  county  seat  of  Morgan  co  ,  Ala  Despite 
Ruby  Bates's  recantation  of  her  previous  testimony, 
the  jury  convicted  Patterson  and  imposed  the 
death  penalty  (April)  However,  in  June,  Judge 
James  E  Horton  set  aside  the  oonvittion  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  against  the  weight  of  evidence 
and  granted  a  new  trial  (Horton  was  defeated  for 
reelection  the  next  year)  At  this  third  trial  Patter- 
son was  again  convicted  (Dec ,  1933),  as  was 
Clarence  Norm  shortly  afterwards,  both  were 
again  sentenced  to  death  Once  more  the  case  was 
appealed,  and  in  April,  1935,  the  U  S  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  convictions  on  the  grounds  that 
Negroes  had  been  excluded  from  the  juries  which 
had  indicted  and  tried  the  boys  In  Nov  ,  1935, 
at  Scottsboro,  a  grand  jury  of  18,  which  included 
one  Negro,  returned  new  indie  tments  charging 
rape  against  all  nine  of  the  boys  Patterson,  tried 
again  at  Decatur,  was  convicted  by  an  all-white 
jurv  (Jan,  1936)  and  sentenced  to  75  years  in 
prison  The  trials  of  the  remaining  defendants 
were  postponed  until  July,  1937,  when  three  more 
were  convicted  and  sentenced — Clarence  Norns 
(execution),  Andy  Wright  (99  years),  and  Charlie 
Weems  (75  years)  The  indictments  against  the  re- 
maining five  defendants  were  quashed  Ozsie 
Powell,  who  pleaded  guilty  to  attacking  with  a 
knife  one  of  the  deputy  sheriffs  who  were  trans- 
ferring the  prisoners,  was  sentenced  to  20  vears  for 
that  assault  The  remaining  four  defendant* — 
Olen  Montgomery,  Willie  Roberson,  Eugene 
Williams,  and  Roy  Wright — were  fieed  Norns's 
death  sentence  was  later  commuted  to  life  im- 
prisonment by  Gov  Bibb  Graves  The  dropping 
of  the  indictments  was  later  attributed  by  the 
chief  defense  counsel,  Samuel  Leibowitz  of  New 
York,  to  a  compromise  offered  by  the  Alabama 
authorities  by  which  all  the  defendants  save  Powell 
were  to  go  free  in  two  years  Patterson's  petition 
for  a  review  of  his  sentence  by  the  U  S  Supremo 
Court  on  the  gtound  that  a  fair  trial  in  the  county 
court  had  been  impossible  was  domed  in  Oct ,  1937 
In  Feb  ,  1940,  the  Alabama  pardon  and  parole 
board  began  to  consider  the  cases  of  the  imprisoned 
five,  and  by  Sept ,  1946,  when  Clarence  Norris  was 
freed  on  parole,  only  Haywood  Patterson  remained 
in  prison  However,  Andy  Wright  was  returned 
(Oct ,  1946)  to  prison  for  having  violated  the  terms 
of  his  parole  Patterson  later  escaped  and  early  in 
1950  remained  a  fugitive  The  fact  that  Com- 
munists used  the  Scottsboro  boys  for  propaganda 
purposes  further  complicated  the  affair  The  ulti- 
mate freeing  of  most  of  the  defendants  was,  how- 
ever, the  result  of  unceasing  labor  by  the  Scotts- 
boro Defense  Committee,  headed  by  the  Rev 
Allan  Knight  Chalmers,  which,  formed  in  Dec  , 
1935,  for  the  most  part  represented  liberal,  non- 
Communist  organisations.  See  Scottsboro  Defense 
Committee,  The  Scottsboro  Case  (1936,  a  pamphlet) , 
Haywood  Patterson  and  Earl  Conrad,  Scottsboro 
Boy  (1950). 

Scottsburg,  town  (pop  2,189),  co.  seat  of  Scott  co  , 
SE  Ind  ,  W  of  Madison. 

Scottiville,  town  (pop  1,797),  co  seat  of  Allen  co  , 
S  Ky  ,  SE  of  Bowling  Green  and  near  the  Tenn 
line,  in  a  farm,  timber,  and  oil  area 

Scottville,  uty  (pop  1,162),  N  Mich.,  on  the  Pere 
Marquette  river  and  E  of  Ludington,  settled  1876, 
inc  as  a  village  1889,  as  a  city  1907.  It  is  a  farm 
trade  center  with  canneries  Indian  mounds  are 
in  the  vicinity. 

Scotti*:  see  ERIGBNA,  JOHN  Scorus,  and  DUNS  Soo 

TUS. 

scouring  ruth:  see  HORSETAIL 
scouting:  see  BOY  Scours  and  GIRL  Scoum 
Scnmton,  George  Whitefleld,  1811-61,  American 
manufacturer,    b     Madison,    Conn.     With    his 
brother  Selden  he  bought  (1889)  the  lea»e  and  stock 
of  the  ironworks  of  Oxford  Furnace  (near  Wash- 
ington, N.J.).  The  next  year,  with  several  others, 


1781 

Seranton  formed  a  company  to  obtain  large  tracts 
of  coal-bearing  lands  in  the  Lackawanna  valley, 
including  the  site  of  Seranton,  Pa.,  which  he  laid 
out  By  1842  he  had  developed  the  use  of  anthra- 
cite for  smelting  ore  Later  he  organised  and  was 
president  of  the  Northumberland  division  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  A  Western  RR  and  was  a 
Republican  Congressman  from  1859 

Jcrtnton.  1  Town  (pop  1,014),  centn 

Boone,  me  1880    It  is  a  farm  trade  center    3  City 


140,404),  co    seat  of  Lackawanna  co ,  '. 


Scrtnton.  1  Town  (pop  1,014),  central  Iowa.  W  of 
It  is  a  fan 

(pop    '141 ..  

Pa  ,  in  a  mountainous  region,  on  tho  Lackawanna 
river  and  c  135  mi.  NW  of  New  York  city,  settled 
late  in  the  18th  cent,  laid  out  1841,  me  1866 
Named  for  George  W  SC'RANTON,  it  is  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  center  of  the  anthracite 
section  of  NE  Pennsylvania  Its  industries  include 
silk,  machinery,  munitions,  and  metal  products 
The  Univ  of  Scranton  (Catholic,  for  men,  1892), 
Mary  wood  College,  and  tho  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  are  here  The  Kverhart  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Science,  and  Art  and  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf  are 
in  Scranton 

screen,  in  architecture,  a  partition  or  enclosure  not 
extending  to  the  ceiling  It  is  usually  a  structure  of 
decorative  openwork  Although  any  open  colon- 
nade or  arcade  enclosing  a  courtyard  or  the  like  is 
called  a  screen,  the  most  common  use  of  the  term 
is  Gothic  and  ecclesiastical,  applied  to  a  dwarf 
wall  or  decoiated  and  pierced  partition  of  stone, 
wood,  or  metal,  frequently  serving  to  mark  the 
boundaries  of  portions  of  churches  and  cathedrals 
The  choir  screen,  or  chancel  screen,  the  most  usual 
form,  separates  the  choir  or  chancel  from  the  body 
of  the  church,  in  some  cases  it  is  t  arned  around  the 
chevet  to  enclose  the  choir  entirely  In  many 
medieval  cathedrals,  the  choir  screen  was  a  richly 
decorated  structure  of  pierced  stonework,  often 
with  sculpture  The  screens  of  the  cathedrals  of 
Chartree  and  Alhi  in  Franco  and  of  York,  Lincoln, 
and  Durham  in  England  are  especially  noteworthy 
Many  English  parish  churches  contain  fine  screens 
of  carved  and  painted  wood  In  the  basihcan 
churches  of  Italy,  such  as  San  Mimatoal  Monte  at 
Florence,  the  chancel  front  was  often  marked  by 
an  elaborate  inlaid  marble  parapet  wall  With  the 
coming  of  the  Renaissance,  the  constructing  of 
chancel  screens  became  rare  except  in  Spain,  where 
rejas  of  ironwork  or  bronze  were  extensively  em- 
ployed (see  GRILLE)  In  Greek  Christian  churches, 
the  choir  sc  reen  takes  the  form  of  a  solid  partition, 
the  iconostasis,  decorated  with  holy  images  (whence 
its  name)  and  usually  provided  with  three  doors 
It  entirely  separates  the  sanctuary  from  the  Ixxly 
of  the  c-hurch  and  conceals  from  the  congregation 
the  altar  and  the  celebration  of  Mass  The  haikal  is 
a  corresponding  screen  wall  in  the  Coptic  churches 
of  Egypt  and  in  other  Eastern  Christian  churches 
The  rood  screen  is  a  more  elaborate  form  of 
choir  screen  which  bears  the  ROOD  or  cnic  ifix  and  is 
sometimes  surmounted  by  a  gallery  or  elevated 
platform  called  the  rood  loft,  from  which  the  lessons 
may  be  read  or  sermons  preached  A  jube  is  a  choir 
screen  equipped  with  balconies  for  clencal  reading 
or  preaching  A  REREDOS  is  a  wall  or  screen  behind 
the  high  altar  As  an  article  of  furniture,  the  fold- 
ing sectional  screen  is  of  great  antiquity,  dating  in 
China  from  the  2d  cent  B  C  Widelj  used  to  adorn 
palaces  and  mansions,  the  screens  of  China  and 
Japan  were  often  gorgeous  conceptions  with  carved 
wood  frames,  paneled  and  inlaid  with  jade  or  pre- 
cious metals,  or  rich  textiles,  and  the  art  of  screen 
painting  reached  superb  heights  The  use  of  the 
folding  screen,  often  showing  Oriental  influences, 
has  continued  to  the  present  day,  in  various  tex- 
tiles, stamped  or  painted  leathers,  and  other  ma- 
terials The  term  screen  is  applied  rather  indis- 
criminately to  various  forms  of  covered  frame- 
works, often  portable,  whose  purpose  is  to  conceal 
or  shield  from  injury,  e  g  ,  the  fire  screen  or  the 
window  screen,  the  term  is  also  used  of  diverse 
kinds  of  openwork  barriers,  such  as  a  bank  screen, 
a  low  partition  of  glass  or  metal  which  in  batiks 
separates  the  public  space  from  the  tellers'  cages 
See  Francis  Bond,  Screens  and  Oallenes  in  English 
Churches  (1908),  Aymer  Vallance,  English  Church 
Screen*  (1936) 

screw,  simple  MACHINE  consisting  essentially  of  a 
cylinder  (usually  of  metal)  around  which  an  IN- 
CLINED PLANE  winds  spirally,  either  clockwise  or 
counterclockwise  The  ridge  forming  the  inclined 
plane  is  called  the  thread,  the  distance  from  any 
point  on  one  thread  to  a  corresponding  point  on 
the  next  successive  thread  is  called  the  pitch  A 
thread  can  be  placed  on  the  inner  surface  of  a 
hollow  cylinder  Two  screws  of  the  same  pitch, 
one  on  the  outer  surface  of  a  solid  cylinder  and  the 
other  on  the  inner  surface  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  can 
be  so  arranged  as  to  revolve  one  within  the  other, 
as  in  the  common  nut  and  bolt  The  thread  on  the 
convex  surface  of  the  bolt  is  called  the  external  or 
male  screw,  that  on  the  concave  surface  of  the  nut, 
the  internal  or  female  screw  The  common  jack- 
screw  used  to  lift  automobiles,  houses,  and  other 
heavy  objects  is  an  application  of  this  principle 
The  internal  screw  is  situated  in  the  base,  the  ex- 
ternal screw  on  a  metal  cylinder;  at  the  top  of  the 
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cylinder  a  lever  or  handle  is  fastened  As  the  han- 
dle is  rotated,  the  external  screw  moves  up  the 
internal  screw  and  the  objec  t  placed  on  top  of  the 
jack  is  lifted  The  mechanical  advantage  of  the 
jackscrew,  as  of  any  other  screw,  is  theoretically 
the  ratio  between  the  circumference  through  which 
the  end  of  the  handle  moves  and  the  pitch  of  the 
screw  Since,  however,  there  is  much  friction  m 
the  operation  of  a  screw,  the  amount  of  WORK  put 
into  this  machine  is  much  greater  than  the  amount 
done,  and  the  efficiency  is  small  On  the  other 
hand,  the  small  effort  necessary  to  turn  the  handle, 
when  compared  to  the  enormous  load  raised,  make* 
such  a  machine  of  great  value  The  screw  is  often 
used  for  making  delicate  adjustments  of  tools  and 
machines,  c  g  ,  m  the  micrometer  screw  and  in  the 
carburetor  of  the  gasoline  engine  (for  regulating 
the  flow  of  gasoline)  Wood  and  metal  screws,  the 
carpenter's  and  machinist's  vise,  the  PROPELLER 
of  a  boat  or  airplane,  ARCHIMEDES'  SCREW,  and 
many  other  devices  are  applications  of  the  screw 

Scriabin,  Aleksandr  Nikolayevich  (ulyiksan'dur 
nvekull'uvlch  skreiben'.  skrea'bm),  1872-1915, 
Russian  composer  and  pianist  He  studied  at  tho 
Moscow  Conservatory,  where  he  later  taught, 
1898-1903  In  his  piano  compositions  he  intro- 
duced chords  built  in  fourths  instead  of  the  con- 
ventional major  and  minor  triads  He  aspired 
toward  a  fusion  of  the  arts,  and  his  Divine  Poem 
(1903).  a  programmatic  orchestral  work,  attempts 
to  unite  music  and  philosophy  Prometheus  a 
Poem  of  Fire  (1909-  10)  calls  for  the  play  of  colored 
light  upon  a  screen  during  the  performance  A  pro- 
jected composition,  Mystery,  which  would  employ 
the  media  of  all  the  arts,  including  colors  and 
scents,  was  never  realised  See  biographies  by 
A  E  Hull  (1918)  and  A  J  Swan  (1923),  M.  D 
Calvocoressi  and  Gerald  Abraham,  Masters  vf 
Russian  Music  (1936) 

Scribe,  Augustin  Eugene  (SgiistS'  ushfcV  skrSb'). 
1791-1861,  Fremh  dramatist  and  librettist  He 
began  his  writing  career  with  vaudeville  sketches 
and  was  soon  to  revolutionize  19th-century  French 
opera  with  an  influx  of  liberal  political  and  religious 
ideas  and  a  brilliant  dramatic  technique  One  of 
the  first  to  mirror  bourgeois  morality  and  life. 
Scribe  wrote  librettos  for  Boieldieu's  Dame  blancht 
(1825),  Jacques  Halcvy's  IM  Juive  (1835)  and 
Manon  Letcaut  H856),  and  Verdi's  Vepres  nci- 
liennes  (1855)  Scribe  also  collaborated  with  the 
composers  AUBER  and  MEYFHUEEK 

scribe  (skrlb) ,  originally  a  Jewish  scholar  who  knew 
the  art  of  writing,  later  one  of  the  official  teachers 
of  Jewish  law  as  based  upon  the  Old  Testament 
and  accumulated  traditions  The  work  of  the 
scribes  developed  into  the  Oral  Law,  as  distinct 
from  the  Written  Law  of  the  Torah  The  name  in 
its  official  designation  of  teacher  was  first  applied  to 
EZRA,  c  444  B  C  ,  and  last  to  Simeon  the  Just 
These  scribes  lost  their  religious  leadership  in  the 
1st  cent  A  D  and  were  followed  by  the  T  ami  aim 
(plural  of  Tanna) ,  scholars  and  teachers  of  the  Oral 
Law  who  flourished  between  A  D  10  and  A  D 
220  The  Mislma,  begun  by  HILLEL  and  SHAMMAI 
and  completed  by  Judah  I  (the  last  Tanna), 
and  the  Baraithas  are  the  work  of  this  group 
Other  prominent  Tannaim  were  Gamaliel  1, 
Johanan  ben  Zac  cai,  who  founded  the  ac  ademy  at 
Jainnia,  and  Akiba  ben  Joseph  They  were  suc- 
ceeded b>  the  Amuraiin,  who  developed  the  Gernaru 
of  the  TALMUD  and  established  the  famous  acade- 
mies of  Sura  and  Purnbedita  From  c  200  to  350 
they  flourished  in  Palestine,  and  subsequently  in 
Babylon  Among  the  most  prominent  Amoraim 
were  Rab,  Abbahu,  and  Ashi,  c  ornpiler  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  Their  activities  ceased  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  6th  cent ,  and  the  labors  of  the 
Saboraim  began,  the  latter  disappeared  before  the 
century  was  over,  having  completed  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  They  were  followed  b>  the 
Geomm,  who  bee  arne  the  authontative  interpreters 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Talmud  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  changed  soc  ml  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  Jews  The  title  Gaon  was  applied  to  the 
heads  of  the  ac  ademies  of  Sura  and  Purnbedita  m 
Babylon  Saadia  was  the  greatest  of  the  Sura 
Geomm,  Shenra  and  Ins  son  liai  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  Pumbedita  Geomm  The  period  of  the 
Geomm  ended  with  the  death  of  Hai  in  1038 

Scnblenis  Club,  English  literary  group  formed 
(1713)  to  satirize  "false  tastes  in  learning  "  AR- 
BUTHNOT,  GAY,  Thomas  PARNEL.L,  POPS,  and  Swirr 
were  among  its  membeis  Meetings  of  the  club  as 
such  apparently  did  not  continue  after  1714  The 
club's  major  pioduction  was  "Memoirs  of  Mar- 
tmus  Scnbleius,"  published  in  Pope's  prose  works 
(1741),  but  almost  entirely — if  not  entirely — by 
Arbuthnot  Tho  influence  of  the  club  is  seen  in 
Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels  (1726)  and  Pope's  Duncvtd 
(1728)  See  R  J  Allen,  The  Clubs  of  Augustan 
London  (1933) ,  George  Sherburn,  The  Early  Career 
of  Alexander  Pope  (1934). 

Scribner,  Charles,  1821-71,  American  publisher,  b. 
New  York  city,  grad.  College  of  New  Jersey  (now 
Princeton  Umv ),  1840  He  founded  in  1846  the 
publishing  house  which  m  1878  became  Chatie* 
Scribner's  Sons  and  began  Scrikner't  Monthly  in 
1870  (in  1881  it  became  the  Century  Maoonnf) 
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SCRIP 

His  son,  Charles  Scntmer,  1854-1930,  b  New 
York  city,  grad  Princeton,  1870,  became  head  of 
the  firm  m  1879  and  founded  Scnhnwr's  Magazine 
in  1887  He  was  the  donor  of  the  Princeton  Univ 
Press  building 

scrip,  temporary  substitute  for  money,  securities,  or 
other  valuable  claims  Business  enterprises  and 
municipalities  have  at  times,  especially  when  short 
of  cash,  paid  employees  in  scrip,  and  communities 
have  facilitated  trade  by  using  it  Various  devices 
have  made  it  acceptable,  e  K  ,  a  store  that  would 
receive  it  in  exchange  for  goods  The  term  scrip 
has  also  been  applied  to  money  of  fractional  de- 
nominations 

Scnpps,  Edward  Wyllis,  1864-1926,  American  news- 
paper publisher,  b  Rushville,  111  His  brother 
James  Scripps,  publisher  of  two  Detroit  papers, 
gave  him  his  start  in  journalism  E  W  Scripps's 
first  independent  venture  was  starting  the  Cleve- 
land Penny  Press  (later  the  Press)  in  1878  As 
Scripps  founded  other  papers,  he  set  up,  with  his 
manager,  Milton  A  McRae,  and  his  brother 
George  Scripps  as  partners,  the  Scripps- Me  Rao 
League,  a  powerful  chain  of  newspapers,  liberal  m 
politics  and  crusaders  for  labor  It  developed  its 
own  news  service,  and  in  1907  Scripps  set  up  the 
United  Press  Association,  with  Roy  W  Howard  as 
manager  from  1908  McRae  left  the  Scripps 
papers  in  1914  Scripps  also  organized  the  News- 
paper Enterprise  Association  to  furnish  his  papers 
with  features,  cartoons,  and  illustrations  In  1920 
he  started  the  Science  Service  for  newspapers,  later 
he  endowed  a  foundation  for  population  research 
at  Miami  Univ  ,  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  the  Scripps 
Institution  of  Oceanography  at  La  Jolla,  Calif , 
connected  with  the  Umv  of  California  Scnpps 
was  paralvzed  m  1917  and  retired  in  1922  His  son, 
Robert  P  Scripps,  soon  afterward  made  Roy 
Howard  a  partner,  and  the  newspaper  chain  was 
known  as  the  Scripps-Howard  papers  See  biog- 
raphies by  Gilson  Gardner  (1932)  and  N  D 
Cochran  (1933) 

Scnpps  College   see  CLAREMONT  COLLEGE 

Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography,  at  La  Jolla, 
Calif ,  since  1912  part  of  the  Univ  of  California. 

scrofula,  see  TUBERCULOSIS 

Scroggs,  Sir  William,  162JM683,  English  jurist 
Trained  in  law  at  Gray's  Inn,  he  fought  for  the 
king  in  the  tivil  wars,  became  (1669)  a  king's  ser- 
geant, was  made  (1676)  justice  in  common  pleas 
through  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  and 
l>ocanie  (1678)  lord  chief  justice  In  the  early 
trials  for  the  alleged  Popish  Plot  (see  GATES,  TITUS) 
Hf  roggs  discriminated  against  and  abused  Catholic 
defendants  notoriously,  but  in  the  case  of  Sir 
George  Wakeman  (1679),  the  queen's  physician, 
who  was  accused  of  plotting  to  poison  the  king, 
Scroggs  changed  his  stand,  impugned  the  testimony 
of  Oates  and  his  fellow  conspirators,  and  brought 
about  the  acquittal  of  Wakeman  Subsequently, 
Sc  roggs  was  one  of  the  justices  who  discharged  the 
grand  jury  which  was  to  consider  the  impeachment 
of  the  duke  of  York  (later  James  II)  as  a  Catholic 
rei  usant  Scroggs  was  attacked  by  fanatical  Prot- 
estants as  having  yielded  to  court  pressure  An 
effort  was  made  (1681)  to  impeach  and  try  him, 
but  it  failed  because  of  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment by  Charles  II  Scroggs  was  supplanted  on 
the  bench,  however,  and  retired  on  a  pension  from 
the  ( rown 

scroll  sawing   see  FRETWORK 

Scrooby,  village,  Nottinghamshire,  England,  SE  of 
Doncaster  It  was  the  home  of  William  BRRWSTBR 
and  center  of  the  group  later  called  the  Pilgrims 

Scrope,  Richard  Le  Ou  skroop),  1360 '-1405,  English 
archbishop  He  probably  studied  law  at  both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  took  priest's  orders  in 
1377  He  rose  steadily  in  church  rank  In  1386  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  and 
m  1398  at  the  request  of  Richard  II  the  pope  made 
Scrope  archbishop  of  York  He  at  first  supported 
Henry  IV,  but  in  1405  he  issued  an  indictment  of 
Henry's  government  and  raised  an  armed  body  of 
supporters  By  the  guile  of  the  leader  of  the  king's 
forces,  the  earl  of  Westmorland,  Scrope  was  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  He  was  convicted,  and  his 
execution,  held  at  York  as  an  example  to  the 
people,  tended  to  elevate  him  as  a  martyr 

Scrope  of  Bolton,  Richard  le  Scrope,  1st  Baron, 
13277-1403,  English  chancellor  He  fought  at 
Neville's  Cross  (1346)  and  in  many  French  and 
Scottish  campaigns  For  many  years  he  was  in  the 
service  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  fought  with  him  at 
Najera  (1367).  Scrope  became  treasurer  in  1371, 
warden  of  the  West  Marches  in  1375,  and  steward 
of  the  royal  household  in  1377.  He  twice  served  as 
chancellor  (1378-80,  1381-82),  finally  resigning 
after  refusing  to  apply  the  seal  to  the  lavish  grants 
of  Richard  II  In  1385  Scrope  began  his  celebrated 
controversy  with  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor  over  the 
use  of  the  same  heraldic  arms  which  ended,  after  a 
five-year  trial,  in  his  favor  Scrope  was  named  in 
1386  to  the  reform  commission  but  continued  to 
serve  Richard  after  the  king  regained  power  and 
pardoned  him  in  1397. 

Scudder,  Henrv  Martyn,  1822-95,  American  mis- 
sionary and  clergyman,  b.  Ceylon,  the  son  of  a 
missionary.  He  was  educated  at  New  York  Univ 


1782 

and  Union  Theological  Seminary  In  1844  he  went 
to  India  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Board 
He  worked  for  several  years  in  Madras,  then 
founded  a  mission  and  dispensary  in  the  Arcot 
region  for  the  board  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  Returning  (1864)  to  the  United  States,  he 
filled  pastorates  in  Jersey  City,  San  Francisco, 
and  Brooklyn  and  at  Plymouth  Congregational 
Church,  Chicago  From  1887  to  1890  he  was  with 
his  son  and  daughter  ui  the  mission  field  of  Japan 
He  published  several  works  in  the  Tamil  language 
of  India 

Scudder,  Horace  Elisha,  1838-1902,  American  edi- 
tor and  writer,  b  Boston,  grad  Williams,  1858 
He  was  editor  (1890-98)  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
and  for  Houghton  Mifflm  he  directed  the  "Amer- 
ican Commonwealth  Series"  and  the  Cambridge 
Edition  of  the  Poets  He  wrote  many  juvenile 
stories — among  them  the  popular  Bodley  series — 
and  a  study,  Childhood  in  Literature  and  Art  (1894) 
His  biographies  include  those  of  Bayard  Taylor 
(with  Mane  Hansen  Taylor,  1884)  and  James 
Russell  Lowell  (1901) 

Scudder,  Janet,  1873-1040,  American  sculptor,  b 
Terre  Haute,  Ind  ,  studied  at  the  Art  Academy  of 
Cincinnati,  under  Lorado  Taft  at  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  and  in  Pans  Her  fountains  and  other 
garden  figures,  usually  joyous,  playful  children, 
are  widely  known  Among  them  are  the  Frog 
Fountain  (Metropolitan  Mus  ),  the  Tortoise  Foun- 
tain (Peabody  Inst ,  Baltimore) ,  Fighting  Boy 
Fountain  (Art  Inst ,  Chicago) ,  Seated  Faun  (Brook- 
lyn, N  Y  ,  Mus  ),  Young  Diana,  and  others  She  is 
represented  by  portrait  medallions  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum, 
Pans  She  lived  in  France  for  many  years.  See  her 
autobiography,  Modeling  My  Life  (1925) 
Scudder,  Samuel  Hubbard,  1837-1911,  American 
entomologist,  b  Boston,  grad  Williams  (B  A , 
1857)  and  Harvard  (B  S  ,  1862),  brother  of  H  E 
Scudder  The  founder  of  American  insect  paleon- 
tology and  an  authority  on  Orthoptera  and  Lepi- 
doptera,  ho  was  assistant  to  Louis  Agassiz  (1862- 
64),  custodian  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History  (1864-70),  assistant  librarian  of  Harvard 
(1879-82),  and  paleontologist  of  the  U  S  Geological 
Survey  ( 1886- 92)  His  works  include  A  Century  of 
Orthoptera  (1879),  Butterflies  Their  Structure, 
Changes,  and  Life-Histones  (1881),  and  Fossil 
Insects  of  North  America  (1890)  See  A  G  Mayer, 
Biographical  Memoir  (1924,  in  National  Academy 
of  Science.  Memoirs,  Vol  XVII) 
Scudder,  Vida  Dutton,  186 1-,  American  educator 
and  writer,  b  India,  of  missionary  parents,  edu- 
cated at  Smith  and  at  Oxford  She  taught  at 
Wellesley  from  1887  to  1927  (as  professor  after 
1910)  and  was  a(  live  in  settlement-house  work 
Besides  editing  the  works  of  several  English  au- 
thors, she  wrote  literary  studies,  e  g  ,  Social  Ideals 
in  English  Letters  (1898,  enl  ed  ,  1923)  and  Social- 
ism and  Character  (1912),  essays,  collected  m  The 
Privilege  of  Age  (1939) ,  and  an  autobiography,  On 
Journey  (1937) 

Scudery,  Madeleine  de  (madilleV  du  skUdare'), 
16077-1701 ,  French  novelist  She  was  prominent 
at  the  Rarnbouillet  salon  and  later  had  one  of  the 
chief  salons  of  polite  Paris  Her  two  principal 
works,  Artamene,  ou,  Le  Grand  Cyrus  (1649-53) 
and  Cl&ie  (1654-60),  are  immensely  long  pseudo- 
historical  novels,  full  of  fashionable  sentunentalism 
and  preciosity  They  were  popular  and  influential, 
and  each  was  translated  into  English  within  a  few 
years  of  its  publication  On  the  title  pages  ap- 
peared only  the  name  of  her  brother,  Georges  de 
Scudery  (zhorzh'),  1601-68,  who  was  probably 
only  a  secondary  collaborator  Georges  was  author 
of  many  plays  and  other  works 
sculpture,  art  of  producing  in  three  dimensions  rep- 
resentations of  natural  forms  or  objects  of  the  imag- 
ination It  includes  the  whole  range  of  three- 
dimensional  representation,  from  sculpture  in  the 
round  which  can  be  viewed  from  any  direction  to 
the  incised  relief  m  which  lines  are  merely  cut  m 
a  flat  surface  It  embraces  such  varied  techniques 
as  modeling,  carving,  casting,  and  construction 
These  techniques  materially  condition  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  Whereas  modeling  permits  addi- 
tion as  well  as  subtraction  of  the  material  and  is 
highly  flexible,  carving  is  strictly  limited  by  the 
original  block  from  which  material  must  be  sub- 
tracted For  this  reason  carvers  have  sometimes 
had  recourse  to  construction  m  which  separate 
pieces  of  the  same  or  different  material  are  me- 
chanically joined  together  In  contemporary 
sculpture,  however,  much  emphasis  is  given  to 
construction  as  an  independent  technique  Cast- 
ing is,  strictly  speaking,  a  reproduction  technique 
which  duplicates  the  form  of  an  original  whether 
modeled,  carved,  or  constructed,  but  it  also  makes 
practical  certain  effects  which  are  impractical  in 
the  other  techniques  For  example,  top-heavy 
works  which  would  require  external  support  in 
clay  or  stone  can  stand  alone  in  hollow,  east  metal 
because  of  its  lightness  and  the  strength  of  the 
material,  which  also  makes  practical  the  free  use 
of  delicate  outstanding  parts  These  traditional 
techniques  of  the  sculptor  have  undergone  com- 
paratively slight  change  in  outstanding  works 


throughout  the  ages.  Modeling  in  wax  or  clay, 
largely  by  hand,  is  unaltered,  although  the  range 
of  possibilities  in  the  firing  of  the  clay  from  simple 
terra  cotta  to  elaborately  glased  ceramics  has 
varied  greatly  Carving,  which  makes  use  of  such 
varied  materials  as  stone,  wood,  ivory,  bone,  and 
plastics,  has  for  centuries  employed  a  large  number 
of  tools,  including  many  types  of  hammers,  chisels, 
drills,  gauges,  and  saws  For  carrying  out  monu- 
mental works  from  small  studies  vatious  devices 
have  been  evolved  for  mechanically  approximating 
the  proportions  of  the  original  study  Today,  by 
means  of  the  pointing  machine,  this  process  of 
reproducing  general  dimensions  is  greatly  facilitat- 
ed. However,  it  in  no  way  diminishes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  final  work,  which  must  be  done  by  the 
hand  of  a  sensitive  artist  Casting  bronze  is  also 
a  technique  of  extreme  antiquity  The  Greeks 
and  Chinese  early  mastered  the  cire-perdue  (lost- 
wax)  process,  which  was  revived  in  the  Renaissance 
and  practiced  until  modern  times  By  this  method 
the  final  layer  of  the  model  is  executed  in  wax, 
and  the  whole  is  coated  with  a  heavy  outer  mold 
of  heat-resistant  material  which  is  attached  by 
rods  to  the  core  Then  the  wax  is  melted  away  and 
molten  bronze  is  run  in  through  tubes  and  replaces 
it  Little  Greek  sculpture  in  bionze  has  survived, 
apparently  because  the  metal  waa  melted  down  for 
other  purposes,  but  the  material  itself  resists  ex- 
posure bettor  than  stone  and  was  prefeired  by  the 
Greeks  for  their  copious  art  of  public  sculpture 
Today  the  cire-perdue  method  has  been  largely 
replaced  by  the  French  sand  method,  in  which  a 
damp,  packed  sand  is  used  for  the  mold  and  the 
core  is  pared  away  to  leave  space  for  the  molten 
metal.  This  method  is  adapted  to  the  casting  of 
many  types  of  metals  but  cannot  be  said  to  have 
produced  finer  results  artistically  Metal  may  also 
be  cast  in  solid  forms,  hammered,  carved,  and  in- 
cised, but  all  these  techniques  are  adapted  rather 
to  small  works  than  to  large  Construction  has 
gained  a  new  importance  as  a  sculpture  technique 
with  the  contemporary  interest  in  abstract  art, 
with  the  mobile,  which  might  be  defined  as  a  con- 
struction which  moves  and  is  intended  to  be  seen 
in  motion,  it  utilizes  a  wide  variety  of  materials 
and  techniques  In  general,  however,  it  can  be 
said  that  each  of  the  principal  techniques  has  its 
characteristic  materials  Contemporary  practice 
emphasizes  the  beauty  of  mateuals  and  the  frank 
expression  of  their  nature  in  the  woi  k,  an  emphasis 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  our  sculpture 
is  unpamted  In  many  of  the  great  periods  of  the 
past,  however,  and  notably  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Egypt  and  medieval  Europe,  sculpture  was  com- 
monly painted  or  gilded  The  art  of  sculpture  has 
had  a  most  varied  part  to  play  in  the  culture  of 
different  peoples  and  periods,  from  the  abstract 
arabesque  which  decorates  Moorish  architecture  to 
the  independent,  freestanding  figure  beloved  by 
the  Greeks  Much  of  our  conception  of  the  cul- 
tures of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  ancient  America  is 
derived  from  their  magnificent  sculptural  remains 
In  the  history  of  Western  culture  sculpture  was 
probably  never  more  flourishing  than  during  the 
late  Middle  Ages  The  great  architectural  sculp- 
ture of  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  periods  forms 
an  integral  part  of  the  church  and  often  a  single 
cathedral  displays  thousands  of  masterpieces  of 
carving  Most  of  this  art  is  anony  mous  but  as  early 
as  the  13th  cent  the  individual  sculptor  and  in- 
dividual work  gained  prominence  m  Italy  with 
Nicola  and  Giovanni  Pisano,  who  preceded  a  long 
line  of  famous  Italian  Renaissance  sculptors  from 
Delia  Quercia  to  Giovanni  da  Bologna  Florence 
was  the  center  of  this  flowering  of  the  art  and  could 
boast  of  such  masters  as  Ghiberti,  Luca  Delia 
Robbia,  Donatello,  and  Michelangelo  The  north- 
ern  Renaissance  also  produced  important  known 
masters  such  as  the  German  Peter  Viacher  the 
elder,  the  Flemish  Slutor,  and  Pilon  and  Goujon  in 
France,  where  a  courtly  and  secular  art  flourished 
under  royal  patronage  during  the  16th  and  17th 
cent  The  baroque  period  produced  a  dramatic 
art  represented  in  France  by  Puget,  Girardon,  and 
the  Coustous,  in  Spam  by  Berruguete.  and  in  Italy 
by  Bernini  The  18th  cent  modified  this  grandiose 
style  to  produce  the  more  intimate  art  of  such 
sculptors  as  Clodion  and  Houdon  and  also  saw  the 
birth  of  neoclassicism  with  Canova  This  rather 
derivative  style  flourished  well  into  the  1 9th  cent 
in  the  work  of  Thorvaldsen  and  his  followers  but 
the  period  is  better  represented  by  the  long  line  of 
French  realistic  sculptors  from  Rude  to  Rodm,  in- 
cluding among  many  others  Dalou,  Falguiere, 
M  J  A  Mercie,  and  Carpoaux.  In  the  20th  cent , 
sculpture  like  painting  has  tended  to  free  itself 
from  the  extreme  realism  of  the  preceding  period 
and  also  from  the  long  domination  of  the  Greek 
ideal,  although  in  the  admirable  work  of  Maillol 
that  ideal  still  predominates.  The  influence  of 
other  traditions,  such  as  those  of  African  Negro 
sculpture  and  Aatec  sculpture  (in  which  a  more 
direct  expression  of  materials,  textures,  and  tech- 
niques is  found),  has  contributed  to  this  liberation. 
The  English  (with  Epstein,  Eric  Rowland  Gill, 
and  Henry  Moore),  the  French  (with  Lipschits). 
the  Germans  (with  Barlach,  Lehmbruck,  and 
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Kolbe),  the  Yugoslavs  (with  Mestrovic),  the  Ruma- 
nians (with  Brancusi),  and  the  Americans  (with  La- 
chaise,  Archipenko,  Calder,  and  Zorach)  have  con- 
tributed to  the  number  of  gifted  20th-century 
sculptors  who  have  explored  widely  different  and 
highly  original  applications  of  the  art  See  Lorado 
Taft,  The  History  of  American  Sculpture  (new  rev 
ed.,  1924);  Herbert  Maryon,  Modern  Sculpture  Its 
Ideals  and  Methods  (1933),  Malvma  Hoffman, 
Sculpture  Inside  and  Out  (1939),  Lincoln  Roth- 
schild, Sculpture  through  the  Ages  (1942),  A  T 
Gardner,  Yankee  Stonecutters  the  First  American 
School  of  Sculpture,  J80O-18GO  (1945);  W  H. 
Valentiner,  Origins  of  Modern  Sculpture  (1946) 
Scunthorpe  and  Frodingham  (frod'Ingum),  urban 
district  (1931  pop  33,761,  1947  estimated  pop 
51,070),  in  the  Parts  of  Lmdsev,  Lincolnshire,  Eng- 
land It  is  a  steel-milling  center 
•cup:  see  POROY 

scurvy  or  scorbutus  (skorbu'tus),  deficiency  disease 
resulting  from  a  lack  of  vitamin  C  (ascorbic  ac  id) 
in  the  diet  It  occurs  in  individuals  who  have  not 
had  fresh  fuuts  or  raw  vegetables  in  their  diet 
for  long  poi  iods  Symptoms  of  scurvy  wore  treated 
with  decoctions  of  twi^s  and  with  fruits  and  other 
fresh  materials  by  various  peoples  as  early  as  tho 
16th  cent  ,  but  not  until  1932  were  tho  chemical 
nature  and  antiscorbutic  properties  of  the  vitamin 
definitely  determined  At  one  time  scurvy  was 
common  among  sailors  whose  diet  was  limited  and 
often  consisted  mainly  of  salt  meats  and  biscuits 
In  order  to  prevent  scurvy,  the  Br  itish  navy  after 
1795  supplied  lime  juice  for  long  sea  voyages, 
hence  the  term  limeys  as  applied  to  British  sailors 
In  the  United  States  some  of  the  pioneers  used  the 
juice  of  white  spruce  to  prevent  scurvy  The 
disease  may  occur  in  bottle-fed  babies  after  six 
months  of  ago  if  the  diet  lacks  orange  or  tomato 
juice  Haw  milk  contains  vitamin  C,  but  tho  vita- 
min is  largely  destroyed  by  heat  in  tho  process  of 
pasteurization  Symptoms  of  scurvy  include 
bleeding  of  tho  gurns,  ulcers  of  the  limbs,  anemia, 
and  general  debility  The  disease  is  preventable 
and  curable  by  a  diet  nch  in  vitamin  C  or  by  tho 
addition  to  the  diet  of  tablets  sold  under  the  names 
of  vitamin  C,  ascorbic  add,  or  cevitamic  acid 
scutage  (sku'tTj),  feudal  impost  originating  as  a  fine 
or  cash  impost  in  lieu  of  ac  tual  rmhtarv  service  due 
by  a  vassal  to  a  suzerain  and  enpe<  mllv  by  the 
vassals  of  tho  king  Tho  perpetual  warfare  of  tho 
Middle  \ges  placed  a  great  burden  on  the  king, 
who  had  to  assemble  armies  and  funds  The  wars 
of  the  English  king  for  his  I<ren<  h  territories  in  tho 
12th,  13th,  and  14th  cent  were  a  great  drain  on 
the  English  kingdom  Tho  king  was  always  de- 
manding money  for  his  transmarine  expeditions 
and  his  demands  took  tho  form  of  levies  on  his 
vassals  and  their  subvassals  These  levies  usually 
took  the  forms  of  specific  scutages,  collet  ted  for 
stated  expeditions  There  weie  also  other  general 
levies  of  scutage,  and  the  question  of  the  exact 
nature,  extent,  and  meaning  of  the  lew  still  pre- 
sents numerous  thornv  questions  to  the  historian 
The  growth  of  a  professional  military  class  (see 
KNIGHT)  is  supposed  to  have  had  much  to  do  with 
( a  using  the  increase  of  scutage  collec  tions  m  the 
later  12th  cent  ,  for  scutage  was  a  fee  intimately 
connected  with  the  knight-servue  holding— was, 
in  fact,  a  commutation  of  the  military  service 
Subinfeudation  is  also  supposed  to  have  so  compli- 
cated the  collection  of  military  service  as  to  have 
made  money  payments  more  feasible  At  any  rate, 
the  alwavs  needy  king  took  advantage  of  the  scu- 
tage to  obtain  some  money  The  barons  resisted, 
and  one  of  tho  major  items  in  their  demands  against 
King  JOHN  concerned  scutage  In  the  MAONA 
C Mvr-v  (1215)  John  had  to  pledge  himself  to  collect 
scutage  only  with  the  "common  counsel"  of  his 
barons  Normally  in  later  times  the  more  impor- 
tant vassals  c  ollected  the  scutage  from  their  sub- 
vassals,  ac  ting  an  tax  fanners  after  a  fashion  The 
growth  of  taxes  after  the  time  of  Edward  III 
entirely  displaced  the  feudal  impost  of  scutage 
Scutari  (skoo'ture),  Albanian  Shkodtr  (shkcYdur)  or 
Shkodra  (shko'dra),  anc  Scodra,  city  (pop  33,852), 
N  Albania,  on  a  plain  at  the  southeastern  end  of 
Lake  Scutari  It  has  manufactures  of  textiles,  ce- 
ment, cigarettes,  and  flour  products  An  ancient 
Illynan  capital,  Hcodra  became  (168  B  O )  a 
Roman  colony  and  was  conquered  by  the  Serbs 
from  Byjsantium  in  tho  7th  cent  A  D  Until  tho 
fall  of  Serbia  in  tho  late  14th  c  ont ,  Scutari  was  tho 
seat  of  the  princes  of  Zeta  (i  o  ,  Montenegro),  who 
pledged  it  to  Venice  in  return  for  a  subsidy  in  the 
war  against  Turkey  It  was  soon  an  object  of  con- 
tention between  Montenegro  and  Venice  and  was 
lost  to  Sultan  Mohammed  II  m  1479  Scutari, 
known  under  Turkish  rule  as  Iskenderiyo,  was  the 
seat  of  a  pashalik.  The  pashas,  often  chosen  from 
among  Montenegrin  renegades,  fought  for  cen- 
turies against  their  stubborn  neighbors  Monte- 
negrin troops  occupied  (1913)  Scutari  in  the  Bal- 
kan Wars,  but  the  European  powers  assigned  it  to 
newly  independent  Albania.  Early  in  the  First 
World  War  the  city  was  again  taken  by  the  Monte- 
negrins, from  1916  it  was  held  by  the  Austrians, 
and  from  1918  to  1920  it  was  under  Allied  occupa- 
tion. Scutari  was  made  a  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
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diocese  m  1867.  The  city  has  a  large  bazaar  and  is 
dominated  by  a  citadel  built  by  the  Venetians  It 
has  a  Catholic  cathedral  and  several  mosques 
Lake  Scutari,  area  150  to  200  eq.  mi ,  partly  m 
Albania,  partly  in  Montenegro  (Yugoslavia),  is  tho 
largest  lake  m  the  Balkan  Peninsula  It  is  c  25  mi 
long  and  4  to  8  mi  wide,  seasonally  it  varies  in 
depth  and,  as  a  result,  in  size  Once  an  inlet  of  tho 
Adriatic,  the  lake  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  an 
alluvial  isthmus  It  is  navigable  by  small  steamers, 
and  it  abounds  in  fish,  which  are  important  to  the 
loc  al  economy 

Scutari  (skoo'turP)  or  Uskudar  (UsWdar),  anc. 
Chrunopoli9,  urban  district  (pop  60,722)  of  Istan- 
bul, Turkey,  on  the  Asiatic-  side  of  the  Bosporus  It 
has  various  manufactures  and  is  an  important 
market  center  During  tho  Crimean  War,  Scutari 
was  the  base  (1854-56)  of  the  British  army  arid  the 
site  of  the  military  hospital  made  famous  by  the 
work  of  Florence  Nightingale  There  is  a  noted 
Moslem  cemetery  The  spelling  Skutari  also  occurs 

Scylla  (sl'lu),  in  Greek  mythology  1  Princess  of 
Megara  She  betrayed  her  father,  Nisus,  to  his 
enemy  Minos  When  Minos  scorned  her,  she 
drowned  herself  2  Sea  nymph  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Phorcus  and  Ceto  Circe,  her  rival  in  love  for 
the  sea-god  Glaucus,  changed  Scylla  into  a  mon- 
ster, who  afterwards  lived  on  a  rock  between  Italy 
and  Sicily,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Strait  of 
Messina  Near  by,  on  the  Sicilian  shore,  was  tho 
whirlpool  of  Charybdis  (kurlb'dis)  Od>sseua  in 
his  wanderings  passed  between  them,  as  did  the 
Argonaut  heroes  Sc\lla  and  Charybdis  waa  the 
most  dangerous  strait  in  the  vicinity ,  it  is  today 
called  Sc  ilia  (shel'la) 

Scylhs  see  DIPOENUB  AND  SCYLLIS. 

Scyros*  sec  SKY  ROB 

scythe  (sldh),  harvesting  implement  consisting  of  a 
long,  curved  metal  blade  attached  at  right  angles 
to  a  long  handle  or  snath,  straight  or  curved  It  is 
used  for  cutting  hay  crops  and  sometimes  also  for 
cutting  grains  For  large  harvesting  operations  it 
was  superseded  by  the  Mown*  and  the  RKAPFR 
drawn  by  either  horse  or  tractor,  but  even  in  the 
most  advanced  agncultuial  regions  it  is  still  used 
regularly  for  small  mowings  and  where  large  and 
complicated  machines  are  impractical  It  was 
used  in  Egypt  and  other  countries  in  antiquity 
In  war,  one  t\pe  of  the  scythe-bearing  chariot  had 
a  scvthe  blade  projecting  from  each  end  of  the 
axle,  another  type  had  blades  attached  to  the 
fellies  of  the  wheels  Tho  graceful  and  efficient 
form  of  the  scythe  is  a  result  of  many  centuries  of 
development  One  of  the  earliest  American  inven- 
tions was  the  strengthening  ridge  along  the  back 
of  the  scythe  blade,  patented  in  Massachusetts  m 
1655  by  Joseph  Jenks  In  art,  the  scythe  sym- 
bolizes agriculture,  Saturn,  tune,  and  death,  the 
reaper  See  also  cn\m  i  HT-VTHK 

Scythia  (sl'thPu),  ancient  region  of  S  Europe  mh  a  ex- 
ited by  the  Scythians  Its  extent  varied  with  the 
power  of  the  Scv  thians,  but  the  heart  of  the  legion 
was  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  on  the 
lower  courses  of  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper,  and  m 
the  Crimea  The  Scythians  spoke  an  Indo-Iraman 
language  and  were  nomadic  conquerors  and  ^killed 
horsemen  Thev  seem  to  have  maintained  them- 
selves as  a  ruling  class  while  others  (probably  ear- 
lier inhabitants)  worked  the  rich  gramfields  This 
Scythian  kingdom  was  established  long  before  the 
end  of  the  9th  cent  B  C  ,  and  Scythian  power  was 
maintained  in  obscure  warfare  with  tho  Cimme- 
rians After  the  7th  cent  the  Scythians— the  bar- 
barians par  excellence  to  the  Greeks— traded  grain 
and  their  service  as  mercenaries  for  Greek  wine, 
Greek  ornaments,  and  other  luxury  items  They 
successfully  invaded  the  Assyrian  Empue  and  late 
in  tho  7th  cent  held  Palestine  They  also  pushed 
down  into  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  a  century 
later  the  mysterious  campaign  of  Darius  I  against 
them  (c  512  B  C'  )  may  have  checked  their  expan- 
sion, though  it  was  no  conquest  Alexander  the 
Great  also  sent  an  expedition  against  them  in  vain, 
but  in  the  3d  cent  BC  the  Scythians  were  re- 
placed bv  tho  related  Sarmatians,  and  part  of  their 
shadowy  empire  became  S  \RM\TIA  See  M  Ros- 
tovtzcff,  Iranians  and  Greeks  in  South  Russia 
(1922),  G  Barovka.  Scythian  Art  (1928) 

Scythopolls  (sfthfi'pulls),  name  given  in  classical 
times  to  the  Palestine  city  called  BETH-SHAN  in  tho 
Bible  and  BEISAN  today  It  was  a  principal  city  of 
tho  Deeapolis  and  a  major  trade  center  The 
Greek  name  probably  commemorates  the  invasion 
of  Palestine  by  the  Scv  thians  m  tho  7th  cent  B  C 
Tho  city  has  been  excavated 

Se,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  SELENIUM 

sea,  term  used  as  synonymous  with  OCEAN  or  desig- 
nating a  laige  LAKE,  usually  salt  (Caspian  Sea, 
Aral  Sea),  or  a  subdivision  of  an  ocean  (Caribbean 
Sea,  Yellow  Sea) 

sea,  law  of  the*  see  MARITIME  LAW. 

sea  anemone  (uncVmune),  marine  animal  related  to 
the  jellyfish  and  coral.  Ita  muscular  cylindrical 
body  is  attached  by  a  basal  disk  to  a  rock,  shell,  or 
seaweed  in  shallow  water  Hollow  tentacles  with 
cells  for  stinging  prey  surround  the  mouth  Many 
forms  are  brightly  colored  and  resemble  flowers 

Seabees  [from  the  initials  of  Construction  Battal- 
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ion],  colloquial  name  for  the  U  S  Naval  Construc- 
tion Battalions  of  the  See  ond  World  War  The  first 
construction  regiment  was  authorized  in  Dec  , 
1941,  under  the  command  of  the  navy's  civil  en- 
gineer corps  Recruited  largely  of  volunteer  con- 
struction workers,  the  Seabees  grew  to  a  force  of 
some  250,000  men  who  built  many  of  tho  navy's 
far-flung  bases,  often  under  fire  and  tinder  difficult 
conditions  See  W  B  Huie,  Can  Do'  (1944)  and 
From  Omaha  to  Okinawa  (1945) 

Sea  Bright  (se'  brlt),  borough  (pop  779),  NE  N  J  , 
between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Shrewsbury 
liver  In  a  region  of  fine  estates  and  gardens,  Sea 
Bright  is  a  summer  resort  and  the  scene  of  national 
and  international  tennis  and  polo  matches 

S«abrook,  town  (pop  1,782),  SE  N  H  ,  settled  1638, 
set  off  from  Hampton  and  me  1708  A  Friends' 
meetinghouse  was  built  here  in  1701 

Seabury,  Samuel,  1729-96,  American  clergyman, 
first  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  b 
Connecticut,  grad  Yale,  1748  He  studied  medi- 
cine at  the  Umv  of  Edinburgh,  then  turned  to 
theology  and  was  ordained  (1753)  a  priest  in  the 
Church  of  England  before  returning  to  America  as 
a  missionary  m  New  Brunswick,  N  I  He  was  then 
rector  at  Jamaic  a  (Long  Island)  and  in  Westchester 
co  ,  New  York,  until  1775  Ho  then  avowed  him- 
self a  Lo>  ahst  in  tho  American  Revolution,  and  for 
a  time  he  had  to  prac  tire  medic  me  m  New  York 
city  He  later  became  a  chaplain  to  a  royal  regi- 
ment After  the  war  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Con- 
nee  ticut  in  1783  The  English  bishops  withheld 
consecration  because  of  a  legal  difficulty,  but  m 
1784  he  was  consecrated  at  Aberdeen  by  bishops  of 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  In  1789  the  Gener- 
al Convention  in  the  United  States  confirmed  his 
position,  and  he  became  presiding  bishop  of  the 
Church  m  the  United  States 

Seabury*  Samuel,  1873-,  American  jurist,  b  New 
York  city,  grad  New  York  Law  School.  1895,  great- 
great-grandson  of  Samuel  Seaburv  (1729-96)  He 
served  on  the  supreme  court  (1907-14)  and  on  the 
court  of  appeals  (1914-16)  of  New  York  state  He 
became  nationally  prominent  when  he  headed 
(1930-31)  investigations  of  New  York  city's  mag- 
istrate courts  and  of  New  York  city  politic  s  As  a 
result  of  his  investigations,  Mayor  James  WALKER 
resigned  in  1932  The  Tammany  government  was 
defeated  in  the  ensuing  elections 

Sea  Cliff,  residential  village  (pop  4,416),  on  NW 
Long  Island.  SE  N  Y  ,  near  Glen  Cove,  me  1883. 

Seaford,  town  (pop  2.804),  SW  Del  ,  on  tho  Nanti- 
coke  river,  me  1865  It  grew  as  an  oyster-packing, 
shipping,  and  shipbuilding  place  Now  it  is  a  ny- 
lon-industry center 

Seaforth  (s»e'f6ith),  town  (pop  1.668),  S  Ont ,  on  the 
Bayfield  river  and  HE  of  Goderich  It  has  tanneries 
anc]  various  rnanufac  tures 

Seagraves  (sP'gravz),  (1ty  (pop  3,325),  NW  Texas, 
SW  of  LubhcM  k  on  the  southern  part  of  the  Llano 
Estacado,  me  1928  The  region  produces  oil  as 
well  as  cattle,  and  Seagraves  has  a  carbon-black 
plant 

sea  horse,  small  fish  of  w  arm  waters  Its  appearance 
suggests  that  of  a  horse — it  has  an  elongated  head 
and  snout  supported  b\  a  portion  of  the  abdomen 
modified  to  resemble  a  neok  It  swims  weakly  in  an 
upright  position  by  moving  the  dorsal  fin  and  rests 
in  tho  same  position  by  curling  its  tail  around  some 
seaweed  It  ranges  from  2  m  to  1  ft  in  length  and 
is  covered  with  rectangular  bony  plates  bearing 
spines  at  their  junc  tures  The  male  has  an  abdom- 
inal pouch  in  w  hich  tho  eggs  are  carried  and  from 
which  the  young  hatch 

Sea  Islands,  chain  of  low  islands  (some  are  sandy , 
others  marshy  and  fertile),  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  arid  N  1'lorida,  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Santee  river  to  the  mouth  of 
the  St  Johns  They  were  known  to  the  Spanish 
before  1562,  when  Huguenots,  led  by  Jean  Ribaut, 
made  an  unsuccessful  settlement  called  Charles- 
fort  on  Parns  Island,  S  C  The  Spanish  missions 
and  garrisons  which  later  dotted  the  islands  were 
abandoned  as  the  English  made  steady  advances  in 
the  area  In  tho  early  19th  cent  SUNT  HELENA 
Isi  AND  and  Port  Royal  Island  (most  important  of 
tho  South  Carolina  group)  became  the  seats  of  great 
plantations  devoted  to  the  raising  of  the  fine  long- 
nbered  sea-island  cotton  The  wealthy  planters 
were  ruined  in  the  Union  invasion  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  1-ederal  government  par- 
celed out  the  land  to  the  newly  freed  slaves  The 
Carolina  islands  arc  •'till  largely  inhabited  by  Ne- 
groes Of  almost  pure  \frican  descent  and  virtually 
isolated  until  the  1920s,  they  developed  a  distinct 
set  of  customs  and  dialects  (Gullan  is  the  best 
known),  which  are  pictured  in  the  works  of  Julia 
Peterkin  and  DuBose  Hey  ward  With  the  coming 
of  the  boll  weevil  c  1920,  cotton  culture  gave  way 
to  diversified  farming  (corn,  potatoes,  peanuts, 
poultry),  cnstermg  and  shrimping  are  also  im- 
portant BEAUFORT,  on  Port  Royal  Island,  is  the 
principal  city  Parris  Island  is  the  chief  basic- 
training  center  on  the  Atlantic  coast  for  the  U  S 
Marine  Corps  St  Simons  Island,  Sea  Island,  and 
Jekyll  Island  (also  called  the  Golden  Isles),  near 
Brunswick,  Ga  ,  are  popular  resorts  On  St  Simons 
Island  are  the  ruins  of  Fort  Frodenca  (now  in  a 
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national  monument,  74.53  acres,  eat  1945),  built 
by  James  Oglethorpe  in  1736-54  during  the  English- 
Spanish  struggle  for  the  present  SE  United  States, 
near  by,  Oglethorpe  defeated  the  Spanish  in  the 
battle  of  Bloody  Marsh  (Julv  7,  1742)  Jekyll 
Island,  once  the  private  piesei  ve  of  Northern  mil- 
lionaires, was  made  a  state  park  in  1948  Cumber- 
land Inland,  Ga.,  largest  of  all  the  Sea  Islands  (c  22 
mi  long  and  from  1  to  5  nu  wide),  is  almost  com- 
pletely privately  owned  For  bibliography,  see 
SAINT  HELENA  ISLAND 

seal,  carnivorous  aquatic  mammal  with  front  and 
hind  limbs  modified  as  flippers  The  suborder 
Pinmpedia  consists  of  three  families,  the  true,  ear- 
less, or  hair  seala  (Phocidae),  the  eared  fur  seals 
and  sea  lions  (Otamdae) ,  and  the  walruses  (Odo- 
benidae)  Among  the  true  seals  are  the  harbor, 
ribbon,  ringed,  bearded,  Greenland,  gray,  hooded 
or  bladdernose,  elephant,  and  Lake  Baikal  seals, 
they  have  no  external  ears,  the  hair  is  coarse  and 
shot  t  Their  progress  on  land  is  slow  and  awkward 
since  the  hind  limbs  are  directed  backwards  Es- 
kimo depend  on  the  seal  for  food  and  oil  and  use 
the  hides  for  boats  and  other  necessities  The  eared 
seals  have  small  external  ears,  and  the  hind  flippers 
can  be  bent  forward  to  facilitate  progress  on  land 
The  Alaskan  fur  seals,  also  called  sea  bears,  winter 
from  the  Alaska  Peninsula  to  the  northern  coast  of 
California  and  in  spring  migrate  northward  to 
breeding  grounds  on  the  Pnbilof  Islands  The 
mature  males  (six  years  or  older)  establish  them- 
selves on  the  beaches  in  April  or  May,  and  each 
gathers  a  harem  from  the  females  which  arrive  a 
month  or  more  later  The  single  pups,  the  result  of 
the  previous  year's  mating,  are  born  a  few  days 
after  the  females  arrive  Mating  again  occurs  The 
bulls  fast  for  more  than  a  month  while  guarding 
their  harems  The  females  swim  out  to  the  feeding 
grounds  regularly  and  return  to  suckle  the  voung 
Immature  males  herd  together  apart  from  the 
others  From  this  group,  usually  the  throe-vear 
olds,  the  annual  kill  for  fur  pelts  (often  in  excess  of 
60,000)  is  made  under  government  supervision  In 
preparing  the  sealskin  of  commerce  the  long  hairs 
are  removed  and  the  soft  brownish  underfur  is 
dyed  The  fur  of  species  found  farther  south  is  loss 
valuable  The  trained  "seal"  of  the  circus  is  the 
California  sea  lion  (Zalophut),  the  northern  or 
Steller's  sea  lion  (Bumetojnat)  inhabits  the  N  Pa- 
cific, and  the  southern  sea  lion  (Otana)  is  found  in 
the  waters  near  S  South  America  See  also  BERING 
SEA  FUR-SEAL  CONTROVERSY 

•eal,  stamp,  made  from  a  die  or  matrix  of  metal,  a 
gem,  or  other  hard  substance,  which  yields  an  im- 
pression on  wax  or  other  soft  substance  The  use  of 
seals  is  very  ancient,  examples  of  great  antiquity 
occurring  in  China,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  and 
other  places  The  commonest  form  was  the  seal 
rmg,  of  which  the  OBM  formed  the  seal  Ecclesias- 
tical seals,  used  in  the  9th  cent ,  reached  their 
greatest  perfection  in  the  13th  and  14th  cent  The 
use  of  seals  with  emblematic  designs  antedates  the 
development  of  the  ESCTTTCHEON  and  is  therefore 
important  in  the  history  of  HERALDRY  Edward  the 
Confessor  was  the  first  English  king  to  adopt  a 
Great  Seal  for  the  kingdom.  Heraldic  or  emble- 
matic seals  are  in  wide  use  b\  national,  state,  and 
local  authorities,  by  institutions  of  all  kinds,  and  in 
the  certification  of  legal  documents  A  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Continental  Congress  on 
July  4,  1776,  to  prepare  a  device  for  the  Great  Heal 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1782  that  a  design,  made  by  Will  Barton,  was  ac- 
cepted It  shows  the  escutcheon  borne  on  the 
breast  of  an  eagle,  and  on  the  reverse  an  unfinished 
pyramid  with  an  eye  (the  eye  of  Providence)  above 
it  The  eagle  has  arrows  in  one  talon  and  an  olive 
branch  in  the  other  In  his  beak  is  a  scroll  in- 
scribed E  Pluribus  Unum 

Seal  Beach,  resort  city  (1940  pop  1,553, 1948  special 
census  pop  3,549),  S  Calif ,  SE  of  Long  Beach ,  me 
1915. 

Seal  Harbor,  Maine:  see  MOUNT  DESERT  ISLAND. 
tea  lion*  see  SJJAL 
Seal  Islands-  see  LOBOS  ISLANDS 
Sealy,  unincorporated  town  (pop  c  1,800),  S  Texas, 
W  of  Houston.    It  is  a  market  center  for  a  farm 
area  and  has  a  mattress  factory  and  other  small  in- 
dustries 

Sealyham  temer:  see  TBRBIBB. 
aea  otter,  see  OTTER. 

aea  pink  or  thrift,  names  for  perennial  garden  plants 
of  the  genus  StaUce  (formerly  Armena)  They  have 
papery  globe-shaped  clusters  of  flowers  of  various 
colors  borne  on  stiff  steins  arising  from  a  clump  of 
grasshke,  evergreen  leaves.  The  different  species 
are  useful  as  border,  rock-garden,  DVBRLABTINO, 
and  pot  plants.  The  sea  lavenders  (Ltmomum)  arc 
often  called  sea  pinks  or  Stance,  from  which  they 
may  be  differentiated  by  the  flowers,  which  are  not 
m  rounded  heads.  Wild  flowers  of  the  genus 
Sabbatia  are  sometimes  called  sea  pinks 
seaplane,  any  airplane  designed  to  take  off  from  and 
alight  on  water  The  two  most  common  types  are 
the  floatplane,  in  which  the  body  of  the  plane  is 
supported  by  struts  attached  to  two  or  more  pon- 
toon floats,  and  the  flying  boat,  in  which  the  fose- 
Jage  has  a  boat-hull  form  so  constructed  as  to  im- 
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part  the  buoyancy  and  strength  necessary  for 
landing  on  ana  floating  in  the  water.  Amphibians 
may  be  of  either  of  these  types  with  the  addition  of 
landing  gear,  enabling  them  to  take  off  from  and 
alight  on  both  land  and  water  Because  the  float- 
ing structures  offer  greater  resistance  to  the  air 
than  wheel  landing  gear,  seaplanes  are  lees  efficient 
in  speed  for  the  horsepower  developed  than  are 
land  craft 

sea  power,  naval  strength  which  enables  a  state  to 
control  part  of  the  sea  and  deny  its  use  to  enemy 
nations  or  to  uphold  its  maritime  rights  in  time  of 
peace  or  war.  The  development  of  sea  power  dates 
from  earliest  history,  when  tribes  constructed  prim- 
itive navies  to  ward  off  attacks  or,  conversely,  to 
raid  their  enemies'  coast  settlements  Later,  with 
the  increase  of  sea-borne  commerce,  naval  forces 
were  necessary  to  protect  overseas  trade  from  acts 
of  PI  K ACT  Possession  of  sea  power  enabled  states 
poorly  endowed  with  natural  resources  to  become 
powerful,  and  nations  already  strong  to  extend 
their  dominions  and  increase  their  wealth  The 
Phoenicians,  because  they  developed  their  sea 
power,  controlled  Mediterranean  commerce  and 
traded  with  Atlantic  and  Baltic  ports.  Athens 
flourished  because  of  the  Athenian  common  e  and 
iiavv,  and  the  great  Athenian  leader  Themistocles 
bv  stressing  the  importance  of  sea  power  enabled 
the  Greeks,  with  their  fleet  of  triremes,  to  defeat 
the  Persians  at  Salamvs  The  long  struggle  between 
Home  and  Carthage  was  essentially  a  contest  for 
the  control  of  the  W  Mediterranean  Roman  vic- 
tory was  largely  the  result  of  superior  sea  power 
To  the  extension  of  the  empire  the  Roman  navy 
contributed  greatly,  and  by  patrolling  sea  lanes  it 
enabled  the  capital  to  draw  vital  supplies  from  the 
lands  of  the  E  Mediterranean  and  the  northern 
shores  of  Africa  The  Italian  <  ity  states  derived 
their  wealth  from  maritime  trade,  and  their  sea 
power  was  mdu  ated  by  the  great  fleets  which  oper- 
ated from  Vem<  e,  Genoa,  and  Pisa.  In  the  north 
the  HANSEATIO  LEAGUE)  exercised  similar  control 
of  the  seas  Turkish  naval  power,  which  had  de- 
veloped in  the  early  16th  rent  ,  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  great  battle  of  LEPANTO  (1571)  Sea 
power  had  already  grown  far  more  important  after 
Portuguese  navigators  had  found  the  way  around 
Afnca  to  the  Indies  and  Christopher  Columbus  had 
reached  the  New  World  It  was  upon  the  sea  that 
small  Portugal  btnlt  its  enoi  mous  empire  Spain's 
period  of  greatness  also  depended  strictly  on  con- 
trol of  the  waters  and  disappeared  after  that  con- 
trot  was  challenged  by  English  sea  dogs  and  wa<j 
shattered  by  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  The  Dutch 
also  lifted  their  small  land  to  great  power  by  ex- 
ploits on  the  sea,  and  the  era  of  modern  IMPERIAL- 
ISM brought  the  modem  navy  The  contest  between 
Great  Britain  and  Fiance  in  the  18th  and  early 
19th  cent  was  spread  across  the  world  and  de- 
pended upon  the  sea  lanes  It  is  not  without  good 
reason  that  the  British  revere  Horatio  Nelson  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  their  heroes  British  control 
of  the  sea  was  a  strong  factor  in  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  partly  sue  cessf ul  f  hallenge  to 
that  power  was  a  major  factor  in  the  War  of  1812 
The  United  States  developed  its  navy  along  with 
its  commerce,  and  the  Civil  War  illustrated  how 
sea  power  could  be  dominant  even  in  closed  land 
warfare  The  blockade  established  along  the  coast 
of  the  South  showed  the  force  of  sea  power  exerted 
to  keep  necessary  goods  from  reaching  an  enemy — 
a  demonstration  repeated  m  the  blockade  of  Ger- 
many in  the  First  World  War  A  T  MAHAN  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  study  of  the  sigmfic  ance  of 
sea  power  late  in  the  19th  cent  His  emphasis  on 
the  matter  was  glaringly  high-lighted  by  the  course 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  The  recognition  that 
the  British  Empire  depended  on  naval  might  even 
more  than  had  the  Roman  Empire  made  other  ex- 

Kmdmg  powers  undertake  to  develop  navies,  nota- 
V  Germany  and  Japan  The  bottung-up  of  the 
German  navy  m  the  First  World  War  proved  the 
value  of  the  big  navies  and  led  to  a  naval  arma- 
ments race  in  the  period  after  the  First  World  War 
(see  NAVAL  CONFERENCES)  After  the  outbreak  of 
the  Second  World  War  and  the  demonstration  of 
the  tremendous  striking  power  of  aircraft,  there 
were  many  who  saw  supremac  y  in  the  air  as  having 
made  sea  power  obsolete  The  fall  of  Crete  was  the 
example  cited.  But  Great  Britain  did  not  fall 
despite  air  attack.  The  combination  of  air  and  sea 
power  m  aircraft  earners  and  the  development  of 
amphibious  warfare  proved  that  sea  power  might 
have  changed  slightly  in  character  but  had  lost 
none  of  its  significance  The  essential  requirement 
of  sea  power  in  the  Pacific  (where  the  battle  of  the 
Coral  Sea  showed  a  new  type  of  sea  warfare  but  no 
change  in  principle)  and  its  tremendous  force  in  the 
invasion  of  the  Continent  dned  the  tears  of  those 
who  had  mourned  the  passing  of  sea  power  The  ef- 
fect of  atomic  energy  in  warfare  has  yet  to  be  as- 
sayed, but  it  u  perhaps  significant  that  the  U.S. 
navy  has  been  of  the  greatest  importance  in  post- 
war experiments  with  the  atomic  bomb.  See  A  T. 
Mahan,  The  Importance  of  Sea  Power  upon  Hit- 
tory,  1660-1788  (1890),  The  Interest  of  America  m 
Sea  Power  ( 1897) ,  and  Sea  Power  in  Itt  Relations  to 
the  War  of  181*  (1905) ;  Archibald  Hard  and  Henry 


Castle,  German  Sea-Power  (1914),  W.  O.  Stevens 
and  Allan  Westcott,  A  Hutory  of  Sea  Power  (1920, 
rev  ed.,  1942),  Bernard  Brodie,  Sea  Power  in  the 
Machine  Age  (1941);  H  H.  Sprout  and  Margaret 
Sprout,  Toward  a  New  Order  of  Sea  Power:  Amer- 
ican Naval  Policy  and  the  World  Scene,  1918-19$ 2 
O,  J.  H.  Thiel,  Studies  on  the  History  of  Roman 
ower  tn  Republican  Time*  (1946);  W.  D 
Puleston,  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  in  World  War 
II  (1947);  A  F.  Westcott,  ed ,  American  Sea 
Power  rince  1775  (1947);  William  M.  Janus,  The 
Influence  of  Sea,  Power  on  the  Hwtory  of  the  Britith 
People  (1948) 

search,  right  of,  m  international  law,  right  of  a  war- 
ship or  military  airplane  to  detain  and  search  a 
private  vessel  belonging  to  a  foreign  national  In 
peacetime,  this  right  is  ordinarily  exercised  only 
within  the  territorial  waters  and  merely  as  an  inci- 
dent of  the  power  to  police  such  waters  A  search 
on  the  high  seas  is  not  justified  in  peacetime  except 
where  piracy  or  violation  of  fishing  i  emulations  is 
suspected  or  where  a  vessel  which  has  fled  the  terri- 
torial waters  is  being  freshly  pursued.  In  wartime, 
a  belligerent  may  search  neutral  vessels  on  the  high 
seas  in  order  to  capture  the  property  of  enemy 
nationals  or  to  remove  contraband  of  war  bound 
for  enemy  ports  Forcible  resistance  to  search 
allows  the  warship  to  attack  or  destioy  the  vessel 
or  its  cargo  or  to  take  them  as  a  PRIZE  The  right 
of  search  in  wartime  occasioned  bitter  controversy 
between  Groat  Britain  and  the  United  States  juat 
before  the  War  of  1812  The  United  States  objet  ted 
to  the  practice  of  the  British  navy  in  stopping 
American  merchant  ships  at  sea  to  impress  into 
naval  service  sailors  who  were  believed  to  be  Bi  it- 
ish  subjects  IMPRESSMENT  virtually  ended  uftei 
the  War  of  1812  The  right  of  search  is  sometimes 
also  called  the  right  of  visit  and  search 
searchlight,  device  using  a  lens  and  a  reflecting  sur- 
face  to  direct  a  beam  of  light  In  1892  such  appara- 
tus was  used  along  the  English  Channel  as  a  coastal 
defense  measure,  and  later  in  the  Boer  War  as  an 
aid  to  infantry  movement  It  was  used  to  illumi- 
nate vessels  for  identification  and  possible  bom- 
bardment, for  dazzling  the  enemy,  for  illuminating 
the  ground  in  on  attack,  and  to  locate  targets  ioi 
the  guns  After  1<KMJ  acetylene  came  into  use  as  an 
illummant,  and  in  1916  Edison  invented  a  portable 
apparatus  fed  from  storage  batteries  During  the 
First  World  War  powerful  searc  hhghts  mounted  on 
trucks  and  railroad  tars  came  into  use  The  elet  tru 
arc  was  the  type  mostly  employed,  e«pe(  mlly  after 
1915  when  E  A  Sperry,  the  American  inventor, 
introduced  his  high  intensity  arc  lamp,  emhoching 
principles  of  operation  that  predominate  in  modern 
searchlight  equipment  Lights  of  J  ,600,000,000 
candle  power  capable  of  reaching  150  mi  are  <  om- 
mon  at  present  Revolving  searchlights  as  beac  ons 
spaced  along  air  routes  have  yielded  to  radio  bea- 
cons, but  the  use  of  powerful  lights  coordinated 
with  anti-airtraft  guns  developed  considerably 
during  the  Second  World  War 
search  warrant,  in  law,  written  order  by  an  offic  lal 
of  a  court  directing  an  officer  to  search  in  a  specified 
place  for  specified  objects  and  to  seize  them  it 
found  The  objects  sought  may  be  stolen  goods  or 
physical  evidem  es  of  the  commission  of  crime  (e  u  , 
during  the  period  of  prohibition,  alcoholic  bever- 
ages) The  Fourth  Amendment  of  the  U  S  Consti- 
tution provides,  in  effect,  that  a  search  warrant 
may  be  issued  only  on  oath  or  affirmation  that  a 
crime  was  probably  committed,  and  the  Federal 
courts  have  uniformly  excluded  from  evidence  in  u 
trial  information  or  objects  which  were  obtained 
by  an  illegal  search  State  constitutions  and  stat- 
utes have  similar  pi  o visions,  but  in  most  states 
evidence  obtained  through  an  unlawful  search  is 
admissible  against  the  accused,  whose  sole  remed\ 
is  to  sue  the  officer  for  damages 
Searcy  (sur'sS),  city  (pop  3,670),  co  seat  of  White 
co  ,  N  central  Ark  ,  near  the  Little  Red  River  NE 
of  Little  Rock,  in  a  strawberry-growing  area  Hard- 
ing College  is  here 

Scares,  Frederick  Hanley  (sfirz),  1873-,  American 
astronomer,  b  Cassopolis,  Mich  ,  grad  Univ  of 
California,  1895  He  taught  at  the  Univ  of  Cali- 
fornia before  studying  in  Berlin  and  Paris  Upon 
his  return  to  the  United  States  m  1901,  he  became 
professor  of  astronomy  at  the  Univ  of  Missouri 
From  1909  to  1946  he  was  connected  with  Mt 
Wilson  Observatory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington,  D  C  His  many  papers  contributed 
to  astronomical  periodicals  give  the  results  of  bis 
researches  in  stellar  photometry,  the  orbits  of 
comets,  the  general  magnetic  field  of  the  sun,  and 
the  distribution  of  stars  He  is  the  author  of  Prac- 
tical Astronomy  for  Enmruurt  (1909).  He  edited 
publications  of  Mt  Wilson  Observatory  and  was 
editor  (1927-45)  of  the  Aalrophytical  Journal 
Sears,  Paul  Bigelow,  1891-,  American  botanist  and 
author,  b.  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  grad.  Ohio  Wesleyan 
Univ.  (B  S.,  1913),  Ph.D  Univ.  of  Chicago.  1922 
He  was  professor  of  botany  at  the  Univ.  of  Okla- 
homa (1927-38)  and  m  1938  became  professor  at 
Oberlin  College.  Known  for  his  studies  o!  soil 
erosion  and  of  climatic  history  by  pollen  analysis, 
he  has  presented  bis  findings  and  theories  to  the 
layman  m  Deterto  on  th»  March  (1935;  rev.  ed., 
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1947),  Thit,  It  Our  World  (1937),  Who  Are  Thete 
American?  (1939),  Life  and  Environment  (1939), 
and  TMe  Useful  World  (1941).  He  10  also  the 
author  of  Charles  Darwin,  the  Naturalist  aa  a  Cul- 
tural Force  (1950). 

Setrtport  (sCra'port),  town  (pop  1,319),  8  Maine, 
on  the  west  shore  of  Penobecot  Bay,  me  1845.  It 
includes  the  resort  village  of  Sear  sport,  which 
flourished  in  the  sailing-ship  days  Its  Penobscot 
Marine  Museum  was  incorporated  in  1936 

seas,  freedom  of  the,  in  international  law,  the  prin- 
ciple that  outside  its  territorial  waters  a  state  may 
not  claim  sovereignty  over  the  high  seas  except 
with  respect  to  its  own  vessels  This  principle,  first 
established  by  the  Romans,  gives  to  all  nations  in 
tune  of  peace  unrestricted  use  of  the  seas  for  navi- 
gation (both  naval  and  commercial),  for  fishing, 
and  for  the  laying  of  submarine  cables  Dunne 
long  periods,  leading  naval  powers  have  repudiated 
the  principle  From  the  late  15th  cent  to  the  early 
19th  cent.,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Great  Britain 
assumed  to  exclude  commercial  rivals  from  parts  of 
the  open  sea  The  opposition  of  other  nations  re- 
vived the  traditional  freedom  of  the  seas  One  of 
its  strongest  advocates  was  the  United  States,  es- 
pecially in  its  dispute  with  Great  Britain  preceding 
the  War  of  1812  In  time  of  ipeace  freedom  of  the 
seas  cannot  be  restricted  lawfully  except  by  inter- 
national agreements,  such  as  those  which  regulate 
fisheries  or  the  right  of  visit  and  search  During 
war,  however,  belligerents  often  assert  limitations 
of  the  principle  which  will  permit  more  effective 
conduct  of  hostilities,  and  it  is  then  that  the  sharp- 
est disagreements  anse,  e  g  ,  the  case  of  the  Lust- 
tania  in  the  First  World  War.  Subjects  of  conten- 
tion between  neutrals  and  belligerents  include  the 
right  to  seize  neutral  property  and  persons  aboard 
an  enemy  ship,  the  mining  of  sea  lanes,  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  neutral  vessels  from  enemy  ports  by 
blockade  See  J  B  Potter,  The  Freedom  of  the  Seat 
in  History,  Law,  and  Politics  (1924) 

seasickness,  condition  caused  in  some  individuals 
by  the  pitching  and  rolling  of  a  ship  at  sea  A 
similar  state  is  sometimes  induced  by  traveling  in 
cars,  elevators,  or  airplanes  (see  AIK  SICKNESS) 
Symptoms  include  vertigo,  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
prostration  There  is  no  certain  preventive  meas- 
ure or  cure  Relief  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
sedatives  and  certain  other  drugs  (e  g  ,  Drama- 
mine) 

Seaside,  reaort  citv  (pop  2,902),  extreme  NW  Ore- 
gon, on  the  Pacific  and  S  of  Astoria,  me  1899.  A 
monument  marks  tho  point  sometimes  considered 
the  end  of  the  Oregon  Trail 

seaions,  divisions  of  the  year  characterized  bv  vari- 
ations in  the  amount  of  neat  received  from  the  sun 
These  variations  depend  on  tho  intimation  of  the 
equator  in  the  plane  of  the  »<ci  IPTIC  and  on  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  around  tho  sun  The 
amount  of  heat  received  at  a  given  point  on  the 
earth's  surface  depends  thiefly  on  the  angle  at 
which  the  sun's  ravs  strike  the  earth  at  that  point 
and  on  the  daily  duration  there  of  exposure  to  the 
nun's  rays,  the  more  vortical  the  ravs  and  the  longer 
the  exposure,  the  more  heat  will  be  received  Sea- 
sonal <  hange  varies  greatly  with  latitude  Near  the 
equator  there  is  little  rhange,  in  high  latitudes 
spring  and  autumn  are  verv  short  In  the  temper- 
ate eones  there  are  four  well-defined  seasons,  e  g  , 
in  the  North  Temperate  Zone  spring  begins 
theoretically  on  Mar<h  21,  the  vernal  equinox, 
summer,  on  June  22,  the  summer  solstice,  autumn, 
on  Sept  23,  the  fall  equinox,  and  winter,  on  Dec 
22,  the  winter  solstice  Actually  the  seasons  lag 
somewhat,  e  g  ,  at  the  time  of  maximum  insolation 
(June  22)  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  the  ground 
is  too  cold  to  radiate  as  much  heat  as  is  received, 
and  average  temperatures  usually  rise  for  several 
weeks  until  a  balance  is  reached  between  reception 
and  radiation  of  heat  In  low  latitudes  and  in  cer- 
tain other  areas  (e  g  ,  India)  where  oceans  and 
winds  are  the  chief  factors  governing  seasonal 
changes,  the  terms  "wet  season"  and  "drv  season" 
are  used  The  seasons  play  an  important  part  in 
mythology  and  folklore,  manv  holidays  are  con- 
nected with  the  changes  of  season 

Seaton,  John  Colborne,  Baron,  1778-1863,  British 
soldier  and  colonial  administrator.  Active  service 
in  Egypt  (1801)  and  Sicilv  (1806)  was  followed  by 
participation  in  the  Peninsular  War  (1808-14)  and 
the  Waterloo  campaign,  where  the  regiment  he 
commanded  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  de- 
feat of  Napoleon's  "Old  Guard  "  He  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  governor  of  Guernsey  (1825) 
and  lieutenant  governor  of  Upper  Canada  (1829) 
As  commander  in  chief  of  Canadian  forces  he  sup- 
pressed the  rebellions  of  1837  and  1838  and  in  1839 
was  appointed  governor  general  of  Canada.  At  the 
end  of  1839  he  returned  to  England  and  was  raised 
to  the  peerage 

Seat  Pleasant,  town  (pop.  1,553),  W  central  Md.,  a 
suburb  of  Washington,  D  C. 

Seattle  (sea'tul),  city  (1940  pop  368,302;  1947  esti- 
mated pop.  600,000),  eo  seat  of  King  co.,  W  Wash., 
built  on  hills,  between  Elliott  Bay  of  Puget  Sound 
And  Lake  Washington  and  between  the  Olympic 
and  Cascade  mountain  ranges.  Mt  Rainier  is 
southeast  and  Mt.  Baker  IB  northeast  Seattle  was 
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settled  in  1852  but  remained  a  email  lumber  town 
until  the  coming  of  railroads  after  1884.  Subse- 
quent growth  was  rapid,  despite  strikes,  anti- 
Chinese  riots,  and  the  great  fire  of  1889  In  1897 
the  Alaska  gold  rush  made  Seattle  a  boom  town, 
and  the  opening  of  new  waterways,  especially  the 
Panama  Canal,  began  an  era  of  major  expansion 
The  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  was  held  at 
Seattle  in  1909  Important  chiefly  as  a  port  and 
commercial  center,  with  Alaskan  and  Par  Eastern 
trade,  it  has  also  manufactures  of  lumber  and  food 
products  and  iron  and  steel  and  is  a  headquarters 
for  fishing  and  pleasure  boats  As  a  fur  market,  it 
is  second  to  New  York  Shipbuilding  and  aircraft 
industries  brought  a  tremendous  influx  of  workers 
during  tho  Second  World  War  and  began  a  new 
period  of  industrial  growth  which  was  aided  by  the 
development  of  hydroelectric  power  projects  in  the 
region  The  Umv  of  Washington  (see  WASHING- 
TON, UNIVERSITY  OF)  is  here,  as  are  Seattle  Umv 
(Jesuit,  coeducational,  1898),  Seattle  Pacific  Col- 
lege (Free  Methodist,  coeducational,  1891),  the 
state  museum,  an  art  museum,  a  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  (1907),  an  Episcopal  cathedral  (1931), 
and  hiMtorical  landmarks  It  is  the  seat  of  Sand 
Point  Naval  Air  Station  and  Fort  Lawton  See 
Archie  Binna,  Northwest  Gateway  (1941) 

sea  urchin,  marine  animal  which,  like  the  starfish,  is 
an  echmoderm  The  body  is  protected  by  a  cal- 
careous, somewhat  flattened  globular  exoskeleton 
Irregular  spines,  which  show  variation  among  the 
approximately  500  species,  arc  attached  by  means 
of  movable  joints  to  the  tuberc  les  on  the  shell,  and 
these  aid  the  tube  feet  in  locomotion  Most  sea 
urchins  have  a  complex  structure  called  Aristotle's 
lantern  which  contains  five  sharp  teeth  and  is 
found  in  the  mouth  region  on  the  underneath  sur- 
face of  the  animal  Sea  urchins  are  scavengers, 
most  forms  eat  chiefly  algae  and  other  plants, 
others  eat  animals  Especially  in  S  Europe  the  eggs 
and  some  internal  portions  of  the  sea  urchin  are 
used  as  food. 

seaweed,  name  commonlv  used  for  the  manne  ALGAE. 
The  simplest  forms  consist  of  a  single  cell,  or  of 
rows  of  cells,  but  the  more  highly  developed  sea- 
weeds have  a  base  or  disk,  called  a  holdfast,  and  a 
frond  Varying  greatly  in  size,  the  frond  may  be 
leaflike,  ribbonlike,  or  branched  Few  seaweeds 
appear  below  a  depth  of  150  ft  The  green  forms 
grow  nearest  the  shore,  the  brown  seaweeds  (the 
commonest  marine  forms)  from  the  low-tide  mark 
to  a  depth  of  50  or  60  ft  ,  the  red  seaweeds  are 
found  at  the  greatest  depths  Seaweeds  reproduce 
by  forming  spores  or  by  the  union  of  eggs  and 
sperms  The  green  alga  Ulva,  or  sea  lettuce,  pro- 
vides food  for  many  sea  creatures,  and  itH  thin, 
broad  surface  releases  a  large  amount  of  oxygen 
Fucus  or  rotkweed,  a  tough,  leathery  brown  alga 
(though  it  often  looks  olive  green),  clings  to  rocks 
with  its  suckcrhke  disks  Its  flattened  fronds, 
branched  in  one  plane,  are  lifted  by  air  bladders  at 
the  tips  Seaweeds,  especially  species  of  the  red 
algae  Porphyra  and  Chondrus,  form  an  important 
part  of  the  diet  in  China  and  Japan  Other  species 
are  eaten  in  the  British  Isles  and  Iceland  Com- 
mercial AOAR  or  vegetable  gelatin  is  obtained  from 
a  red  alga  The  red  algae  are  all  anchored  forms 
and  are  rarely  seen  except  when  torn  from  their 
holdfasts  Hanging  in  coloring  from  pale  pink 
through  red  and  dark  purple,  their  fronds  ribbon- 
like  or  branched  and  fernhke,  they  have  a  delicate 
beauty  See  also  QULFWEED,  IRISH  MOMS,  KELP 

Seba  (se'bu),  grandson  of  Ham  Gen  10  7,  1  Chron 
1  9,  Ps  72  10 

Sebago  Lake  (sTb&'gS),  12  mi  long  and  from  1  to  8 
nu  wide,  SW  Maine,  NW  of  Portland,  in  a  resort 
area  It  is  the  source  of  Portland's  water  supply 

Sebaste  or  Sebastia'  s«o  SIVAS,  Turkey 

Sebastian,  Saint,  3d  cent  ?,  Roman  martyr  Tradi- 
tion made  him  a  beautiful  youth  beloved  by  Dio- 
cletian, who  turned  against  him  for  embracing 
Christianity  and  had  him  killed  with  arrows  He 
is  invoked  against  the  plague  Feast  (with  St. 
Fabian)  Jan  20 

Sebastian,  Port  Sebastiao,  1554-78,  king  of  Portugal 
(1557-78)  He  was  the  grandson  and  successor  of 
John  III.  His  grandmother  acted  as  regent  until 
1562,  then  his  uncle  Henry  (a  cardinal  and  later 
king)  was  regent  until  Sebastian  was  declared  of 
age  in  1568  Weak  and  sickly,  he  was  imbued  by 
his  Jesuit  training  with  fanatic  rohgious  fervor,  and 
his  admiration  for  the  military  was  tremendous 
He  viewed  himself  as  a  Christian  knight  and  was 
determined  to  try  to  win  glory  by  fighting  the 
Moslem  infidels  in  Africa  He  asked  the  aid  of 
Philip  II  of  Spain  (his  uncle)  for  an  expedition 
against  Morocco  and  spent  vast  sums  of  money  in 
preparation  He  gathered  an  immense  forte,  with 
many  foreign  mercenaries  (but  no  Spaniards)  In 
1578  Sebastian  set  out  to  take  Larathe  and  landed 
in  Morocco  His  headstrong  desire  to  command 
and  lack  of  experience  led  the  force  to  defeat  in  the 
battle  of  the  three  kings  at  ALCAZARQUIVIR  His 
army  was  wiped  out  and  he  was  himself  killed  It 
was  not  at  the  tune  known,  however,  that  he  was 
dead,  and  rumor  had  it  that  ho  was  captured  There 
grew  up  a  legend  that  he  would  return,  and  Sebas- 
tinism  (a  messianic  religious  belief)  persisted  until 
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well  into  the  19th  cent  His  uncle,  the  cardinal, 
succeeded  him  and  was  the  last  of  the  Avis  kings. 
The  crown  then  went  to  Philip  II,  and  Spanish 
control  of  Portugal  began  Sebastian's  expedition 
is  generally  considered  the  worst  disaster  that  ever 
befell  Portugal 

Sebastiano  del  Piombo  (sabasty&'nd  del  pyom'bo), 
c  1485-1547,  Italian  painter  of  the  Venetian  school, 
whono  real  name  was  Sebastiano  Luciaui  His  first 
important  work  is  the  frescoed  altarpiece  repre- 
senting St  Chrvsostom  in  the  Church  of  San  Gio- 
vanni Gnsostomo,  Venice  Called  (c  1510)  to 
Rome,  he  painted  a  series  of  lunettes  in  the  Far- 
nesma  Under  Michelangelo's  influence  he  painted 
the  Raising  of  Lazarus  (National  Gall  ,  London) , 
Pietb  (Church  of  San  Francesco,  Vitorbo) ,  Martyr- 
dom of  St  Agatha  (Pitti  Palace,  Florence) ,  Flagella- 
tion and  Transfiguration,  the  latter  a  fresco  (Church 
of  San  Pietro  in  Montono,  Rome).  In  1531  he  was 
appointed  to  the  lucrative  office  of  the  ptombo 
(keeper  of  the  papal  souls)  and  thereafter  painted 
but  little  Piombo  also  painted  occasionally  on 
stone,  e  g  ,  the  Ecce  Homo  (Madrid),  and  on  slate, 
e  g  ,  Holy  Family  (Naples)  Piombo's  portraits  are 
justly  famous  for  their  characterization  and  color- 
ing Noted  examples  are  the  likenesses  of  Doge 
Andrea  Doria  (Dona  Palace,  Rome),  Cardinal 
Pole  (Hermitage,  Leningrad),  Christopher  Colum- 
bus (Metropolitan  Mus),  and  Cardinal  Pucci 
(Vienna) 

Sebastopol,  RSFSR  see  SEVASTOPOL 

Sebastopol  (slba'stupul,  -pol),  «ity  (pop  1,866),  W 
Calif  ,  near  Santa  Rosa,  in  an  orchard  and  vineyard 
region,  me  1902 

Sebat  or  Shebat  (subaf,  ah u hat'),  the  llth  month 
of  the  Jewish  c  \LENDAH,  the  fifth  from  New 
Year's  Zee  h  1  7 

Sebec  Lake  (se'Mk).  11  mi  long  and  from  U  to  3 
mi  wide,  central  Maine,  SE  of  Moosehead  Lake 
It  is  noted  for  its  salmon  and  bass  fishing 

Sebenico,  Yugoslavia   see  SIBENIK 

Sebewamg  (se'buwlng),  village  (pop  1.598),  N 
Mich  ,  on  Saginaw  Bay  NE  of  Bay  City  and  at  the 
mouth  of  Sebcwamg  Creek,  in  a  farm  area,  settled 
1835,  me  1879  Boet-sugar  refining  and  commer- 
cial fishing  arc  its  chief  industries 

Sebree  (sC'brc),  town  (pop  1,109),  W  Ky  .  S  of 
Henderson  near  the  Green  River,  in  a  timber  and 
gas  area,  settled  c  1850,  me  1872 

Sebrmg  (se'brlng)  1  City  (pop  3,155).  co  seat  of 
Highlands  co  ,  S  central  Jhla  ,  on  Lake  Jackson,  in  a 
citrus-fruit  area  It  was  founded  in  1912  by  George 
Sebrmg,  a  manufacturer  of  Sebring,  Ohio  Near  by 
are  a  botanical  garden  and  Highlands  Hammock 
State  Park  2  Village  (pop  3,902),  NE  Ohio,  near 
Alliance  Potterv  and  china  ware  are  made  here 

Sebzewtr,  Iran    see  SABZAWAR 

Secacah  (se'kuku,  seka'ku),  unidentified  place  in 
the  wilderness  Joshua  15  bl 

Secaucus  (sek6'kUB).  town  (pop.  9,754),  NE  N.J., 
N  of  Jersey  Cit\  ,  me  1917 

Secchi,  Pietro Angelo  (pya'tro  an'j&16  sek'ke),  1818- 
78,  Italian  astronomer,  a  Jesuit  priest  He  was  di- 
rector of  the  obser\atory  of  the  Gregorian  Umv  , 
Rome,  from  1849  He  IH  known  especially  for  his 
work  in  spectroscopv  and  was  a  pioneer  in  classify- 
ing stars  by  their  spectra  In  1800  he  made  some 
notable  solar-eclipse  photographs  His  works  in- 
clude a  star  catalogue  (1867)  and  Le  steUe  (1878) 

secession,  formal  withdrawal  from  an  association  by 
a  group  discontented  with  the  decisions  or  actions 
of  a  majority  The  best-known  example  of  seces- 
sion was  the  withdrawal  (1860-61)  of  the  11  South- 
ern states  from  the  United  States  They  formed 
the  CONFEDERACY  and  fought  the  CIVIL  WAR  with 
the  Northern  states  Their  defeat  settled  a  consti- 
tutional question  that  had  been  an  issue  m  the 
United  States  from  the  formation  of  the  Union 
It  was  the  most  important  point  in  the  controversy 
over  STATES'  RIGHTS  The  Union  created  by  the 
Constitution,  according  to  the  theory  behind  seces- 
sion, was  only  a  compact  of  sovereign  states,  and 
the  power  gi\  en  the  Federal  government  was  only  a 
partial  and  strictly  limited  power,  not  paramount 
over  the  states  and  effective  only  in  the  limited 
field  assigned  it  It  followed  then,  said  secession- 
ists, that  the  states,  being  sovereign,  had  the  legal 
right  to  withdiaw  from  the  voluntary  union  The 
opponents  of  secession  arguod  that  the  Constitu- 
tion created  a  sovereign  and  inviolable  union  and 
that  withdrawal  from  the  union  was  impossible 
The  sections  which  supper  tod  one  or  the  other  of 
these  arguments  changed  with  political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions,  the  paity  out  of  power  which  felt 
that  its  interests  were  threatened  or  impaired  nat- 
urally thought  of  lea\mg  the  Union  The  most 
notable  example  of  secessionist  sentiment  in  the 
North  was  the  HAKTRORD  CONVENTION  The  the- 
ory was,  however,  more  traditional  in  the  South 
from  the  davs  of  the  KENTUCKY  AND  VIRGINIA 
RESOLUTIONS  The  NULLIFICATION  movement  in 
South  Carolina  indicated  how  one  Southern  state 
felt  threatened  by  the  predominance  of  the  North- 
ern industrial,  nonslaveholdmg  economy  in  the 
government  The  compromises  as  to  the  question 
of  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  territories  did  not 
nettle  any  question  permanently  (see  MISSOURI 
COMPROMISE  and  COMPROMISE  OP  1850).  Oppo- 
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nents  of  the  extension  of  slavery  grew  in  power  in 
the  North,  and  there  are  those  who  claim  that  the 
agitation  of  the  ABOLITIONISTS  was  one  of  the  prime 
reasons  for  secession.  However,  the  South  had 
equally  belligerent  agitators  in  the  "fiie-eaters," 
men  such  as  Edmund  Run-m,  R  B  RHBTT,  and 
W  L.  YANCEY  They  foiled  to  achieve  secession  in 
1850,  but  eventually  succeeded  in  winning  over  the 
majority.  The  reasons  for  secession  were  quite 
complex  Some  hold  that  fundamentally  the  South 
became  convinced,  falsely,  it  would  appear,  that 
the  powerful  North  would,  sooner  or  later,  destroy 
its  social  and  economic  system  More  recent  views 
emphasize  the  psv  chological  and  racial  factors  — 
Southerners  were  determined  to  retain  "white  su- 
premacy "  At  any  rate,  in  the  election  of  the  Re- 
publican, Abiaham  Lincoln,  mowt  of  the  Southern 
states  chose  to  see  a  direct  threat  to  their  very  ex» 
istence  With  justificatory  speeches,  the  delegates 
of  South  Carolina  took  the  momentous  step  and 
seceded  on  Dec  20,  I860  Six  other  Southern  states 
soon  followed  suit,  and  Lincoln's  call  for  troops 
after  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  brought  four  more 
into  the  secessionist  fold  For  secession  in  the  vari- 
ous states,  see  the  articles  on  those  states  See  also 
D  W  Howe,  Political  History  of  Secession,  to  the 
Beginning  of  the  American  Cinl  War  (1914),  R  G 
Russel,  Economic  Aspects  of  Southern  Sectionalism, 
1840-1861  (1924),  J.  T  Carpenter,  The  South  as  a 
Conscious  Minority,  17 HO  tftdt  (WO),  D  L  Du- 
mond,  The  Secession  Movement,  1800-1861  (1931) 
and  (ed  ),  Southern  Editorials  on  Secession  (19,31), 
G  W  Johnson,  The  Secession  of  the  Southern  States 
(1933),  U  B  Phillips.  The  Course  of  the  South  to 
Secession  (1939),  H  C  Perkins,  ed  ,  Northern  Edi- 
torial* on  Secession  (1942) 
Secession,  War  of.  see  CIVIL  WAR. 
Sechu  (se'ku)  [Heb  ,  -watch  tower],  unlocated  place, 

N  of  Jerusalem  1  Sam  19  22 
Second  Adventists*  see  ADVENTISTS. 
secondary  school*  see  SCHOOL 
Second  Empire  see  NAPOLEON  III 
second  sight,  faculty  of  seeing  as  a  vision  events 
which  are  occurring  at  a  distant  e  or  which  will  oc- 
cur in  the  future  Although  this  type  of  CLAIR- 
VOYANCE is  common  among  Celtic  peoples,  particu- 
larly in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  it  is  not  peculiar  to 
one  people  or  one  time  Allusions  to  second  sight 
are  made  in  classic  and  Ic  elandic  literature,  and  it 
has  been  found  among  the  Lnnps,  the  Zulu,  and  tho 
American  Indians  Among  the  Scottish  seers  the 
gift,  or  the  particular  vision,  is  s.ud  to  bo  transmit- 
ted by  contact,  others  believe  the  faculty  to  be  in- 
herited The  "sight"  is  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
accompanied  by  epileptic  s>mptoms,  often  by  a 
sense  of  oppression  or  uneasiness  Warnings  of 
death  are  given  by  the  appearance  of  shrouds, 
corpses,  and  candle  lights  Unexpec  ted  arrivals  are 
also  often  foreseen  Tho  most  <  urtous  phase  of 
second  sight  is  the  belief  that  it  is  experienced  by 
domestic  animals,  notably  dogs  and  horses  They 
manifest  their  uncanny  knowledge  by  signs  of  fear 
and  distress,  when  nothing  startling  is  visible  or 
audible  to  human  beings 

Secord,  Laura  (Ingersoll)  (se'k&rd),  1775-1868,  Ca- 
nadian heroine  of  the  War  of  1812  Born  in  Massa- 
chusetts, she  was  taken  by  her  parents  to  Canada 
after  the  American  Revolution  In  1813  she  learned 
from  American  troops  billeted  in  her  house  at 
Queenston  of  a  planned  surprise  attack  on  the 
British  at  Beaver  Dams  on  the  Niagara  frontier 
She  made  her  way  through  the  American  lines  and 
gave  warning  to  James  FITZCIIBBON  at  Beaver 
Dams  See  biography  by  W  S  Wallace  (1932) 
secretary  bird,  African  bird  of  prey  with  long  legs,  a 
hooked  beak,  and  a  crest  of  black  featheis  which 
suggest  quill  pens  stuck  behind  the  ear  of  a  secre- 
tary It  is  about  4  ft  high  and  is  grayish  blue  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  legs  feathered  in  black  and 
with  black  on  the  wings  and  tail  It  attacks  even 
poisonous  snakes  with  its  powerful  feet  Because  it 
destroys  reptiles  and  other  haimful  animals  it  is 
sometimes  domesticated  on  Afucan  farms 
accretion,  in  biology,  a  substance  formed  by  the  liv- 
ing material  of  an  animal  or  a  plant  In  some  cases 
a  single  cell  produces  the  secretion  and  in  others 
the  substance  is  produced  by  a  group  of  cells  com- 
monly called  a  gland  Sec  returns  are  well  exempli- 
fied by  those  produced  in  the  human  and  in  some 
other  higher  animals  Some  of  these  perform  spe- 
cial functions  within  the  body  and  others  are  elim- 
inated as  excretions  Digestive  secretions  include 
saliva,  gastric  juice,  intestinal  juice  and  pancreatic 
juice,  and  bile  Certain  secretions  serve  as  lubri- 
cants, e.g ,  the  synovia!  fluid  in  joints  and  secre- 
tions from  mucous  membranes  and  from  the  lach- 
rymal gland.  In  the  external  auditory  gland  is 
secreted  cerumen,  a  waxy  substance  The  mam- 
mary gland  secretes  milk  The  endocrine  (ductless) 
glands  secrete  hormones  which  are  poured  directly 
into  the  blood  stream  (see  GLAND).  Among  those 
excreted  are  urine  from  the  kidneys,  sweat  from  the 
sebaceous  glands,  and  bile  pigments  from  the  gall 
bladder.  Plant  secretions  include  nectar  and  the 
various  enzymes  concerned  with  the  digestion  of 
nutrients  within  the  plant  cells. 
secret  police.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  has  re- 
quired, in  nearly  all  organised  societies,  a  certain 
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amount  of  secrecy,  particularly  in  that  phase  of 
law  enforcement  which  is  connected  with  the  inves- 
tigation oi  crime  rather  than  with  the  apprehension 
and  conviction  of  the  criminal  It  is  probable  that 
the  emergence  of  a  uniformed,  clearly  recognisable 
police  force  is  of  much  more  recent  origin  than 
secret  bodies  formed  by  societies  for  their  protec- 
tion from  internal  and  external  attack.  In  its  wider 
meaning,  the  term  "secret  police"  embraces  all 
those  members  of  any  police  force  that  operate, 
usually  in  ordinary  civilian  clothes,  without  giving 
warning  to  tho  suspected  criminal  that  he  is  being 
investigated  However,  in  democratic  nations,  the 
role  of  the  secret  police  ordinarily  ends  once  the 
investigation  is  closed,  either  no  sufficient  ground 
for  supposing  guilt  has  been  found,  or  the  criminal 
is  indicted  and  confronted  with  the  full  evidence 
against  him  The  limitation  of  the  role  of  the  secret 
j>ohce  to  investigation  only  and  the  right  of  the  m- 
du  ted  offender  to  an  open  trial  and  to  complete  ac- 
cess to  the  evidence  against  him — these  two  c  ondi- 
tions  are  basic  guarantees  of  individual  freedom  in 
the  societies  that  have  adopted  the  English  and 
American  concepts  of  democracy  Wherever  these? 
interrelated  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  a  secret 
police  in  the  narrower  sense  of  tho  term  either 
exists  or  is  in  progress  of  developing  This  is  a  body 
officially  or  in  fact  endowed  with  authority  superior 
to  other  law-enforcing  agencies  It  investigates, 
apprehends,  and  sometimes  even  judges  the  suspect 
in  secrecy,  and  it  is  accountable  only  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government  In  extreme  oases 
such  a  secret  pohco  force  may  even  have  its  own 
courts  and  prisons,  and  its  activities  are  kept 
secret  not  only  from  the  mass  of  the  population, 
but  also  from  the  administrative,  judiciary,  and 
executive  authorities  of  the  state  except  at  the  top- 
most level  Like  any  ordinary  police  force,  a  see-ret 
pohre  force  may  operate  either  in  a  recognizable 
uniform  or  m  "plain  clothes",  the  distinction  does 
not  he  there  It  is  popularly  assumed  that  secret 
police  forces  (in  the  usual  narrower  sense)  have 
always  been  primarily  concerned  with  the  security 
of  the  state  and  that  they  are  invariably  created  by 
governmental  action,  but  this  is  not  the  case  Thus 
the  formidable  VKHMB  of  medieval  Germany  was  a 
spontaneous  creation  of  a  segment  of  the  people  to 
protect  its  interests,  it  may  be  argued  that  tho 
Vehme  and  similar  institutions  were  secret  societies 
rather  than  bodies  of  secret  pohc  e,  but  the  distinc- 
tion is  not  always  easy  to  make  It  is  certain  that 
the  institution  of  a  secret  police  has  reached  its 
most  menacing  aspect  in  the  modern  totalitarian 
state — largely  because  of  the  improved  technical 
means  at  its  disposal  Vet  the  institution  is  in  no 
way  exclusively  limited  to  totalitarianism  It  has 
existed  in  most  soc  leties  where  a  minority  has  exer- 
cised an  uneasy  rule  over  a  majority  Thus,  in 
ancient  Sparta,  a  well-organized  secret  police  con- 
trolled the  helots  and  ruthlessly  suppressed  any 
sign  of  rebellion  or  dangerous  talent  among  them 
In  Rome,  particularly  under  the  Julian  emperors,  a 
professional  class  of  informers,  who  received  a 
share  of  their  vu  tuns'  confiscated  fortunes,  was 
employed  by  the  state,  foi  obvious  reasons,  their 
activities  were  confined  to  the  wealthy  classes 
Among  the  earliest  see-ret  police  forces  organized 
along  modern  lines  were  the  Venetian  Inquisition 
(see  TEN,  COUNCIL  ot)  and  the  Opnchnina  of  Tsar 
IVAN  IV  of  Russia  After  tho  abortive  Decembrist 
coup  d'6tat  of  1825,  a  powerful  secret  police  was 
again  organized  in  Russia  As  in  all  "police  states," 
the  secret  police  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the 
censorship  and  sought  to  suppress  not  only  subver- 
sive activity,  but  even  subversive  thought  (The 
culmination  of  this  trend  was  symbolized  by  tho 
name  of  the  Japanese  secret  police  before  1945 — 
Thought  Police  )  The  use  of  agents  provocateurs  in 
late  1 9th-century  and  early  20tn-eientury  Russia  by 
the  tsarist  polu  e  led  to  such  extremes  that  in  inves- 
tigating revolutionary  movements  membeis  of  the 
secret  police  actually  spread  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda and  helped  to  assassinate  government  offi- 
cials, while  posing  as  revolutionists  After  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  of  1917  the  Soviet  regime  insti- 
tuted its  own  secret  police,  the  Cheka  (in  full,  its 
Russian  name  meant  "extraordinary  commission 
for  the  suppression  of  counterrevolution"),  under 
DZBKZHINSKY  This  was  renamed  (1922)  OGPU  or 
GPU  (in  full,  "united  department  of  political 
police'')  and  was  abolished  in  1934.  The  functions 
of  the  OGPU  were  transferred  to  the  people's  com- 
missariat (later  ministry)  of  internal  affairs  (NKVD, 
later  MVD)  Its  head,  G.  G.  Yagoda,  was  removed 
in  1936  and  was  convicted,  in  the  1938  Moscow 
treason  trials,  of  having  been  a  leader  in  a  conspir- 
acy against  Stalin,  true  or  false,  the  charge  is 
characteristic  of  the  inherent  danger  of  a  strong 
secret  police,  namely,  the  danger  of  its  becoming  a 
state  within  the  state,  so  that  it  ultimately  may 
easily  overthrow  the  very  state  it  is  supposed  to 
protect  The  Communist  party  purges  of  the  1930s 
appear  to  have  averted  that  danger  in  the  USSR  at 
least  temporarily.  Under  the  ministry  of  internal 
affairs,  the  Russian  secret  police  continued  to  exist 
despite  its  changed  name;  its  responsibilities  in- 
clude the  detection  of  subversive  elements  as  well 
as  the  supervision  of  prison  and  labor  camp*  and 


the  "reeducation"  of  political  offenders.  A  similar 
secret  political  police  helped  to  consolidate  Musso- 
lini's power  m  Italy  and  to  put  down  anti-Fascist 
activities  Germany  under  Adolf  Hitler  came  clos- 
est to  an  absolute  police  state,  i  e  ,  a  state  where  the 
police  runs  the  government  rather  than  the  govern- 
ment the  police.  The  German  Gestapo  (secret  state 
police)  was  founded  in  1933  after  the  advent  of 
National  Socialism.  Its  first  head  was  Hermann 
Goering.  In  1936  the  Gestapo  was  combined  with 
the  SS  (see  NATIONAL  SOCIALISM)  under  Hemnch 
Himmler,  who  subordinated  it  to  the  over-all 
Sicherheitudienst  or  SD  [security  service]  Just  as 
the  Gestapo  had  its  sec  ret  ramifications  among  the 
mass  of  the  population,  the  SD  had  agents,  known 
only  to  the  chief  SD  officers,  in  every  department  of 
the  German  government,  in  the  armed  forces,  m 
the  Nazi  party,  among  the  chief  industrial  execu- 
tives, and  among  the  Gestapo  itself  While  the 
existence  of  the  Gestapo  was  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  the  existene  e  of  the  SD  was  generally 
little  known  Bv  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
Himmler  was  the  real  master  of  Germany,  and 
even  the  Nazi  party,  which  supposedly  controlled 
tho  state,  was  to  some  extent  at  the  mercy  of  the 
SD  The  SS,  which  by  then  formed  a  separate 
army,  was  responsible  to  Hnnmler  only,  thus,  prob- 
ably for  the  first  time  in  history,  a  secret  police 
wielded  virtually  absolute  power,  demonstrated  bv 
its  victory  over  the  army  plot  on  the  life  of  Hitler 
(July,  1945)  The  crimes  and  atrocities  of  the  Nazi 
authorities  throughout  German-occupied  Europe 
during  the  Second  World  War  were  largely  carried 
out  by  the  SS  and  Gestapo,  who  controlled  the  ex- 
termination and  concentration  camps  and  who  sot 
up  their  subsidiary  agencies  in  every  conquered 
country 

secret  society.  Human  groups  from  the  most  prim- 
itive to  the  most  civilized  on  all  the  continents 
maintain  secret  societies  The  ceremonies  of  initia- 
tion into  such  a  society  typically  begin  with  an 
oath  pledging  soc  recy  as  to  all  proceedings  of  tho 
society,  assuming  special  obligations  to  its  mem- 
bers, and  assenting  to  penalties  for  violation  of  tho 
oath  This  is  followed  by  tests  of  tho  c  andidate's 
worthiness  In  primitive  groups  physical  eourago 
is  stressed  especially,  and  the  tests  often  include* 
painful  mutilations  After  the  candidate  has  passed 
the  prescribed  tests,  the  knowledge  understood  to 
be  a  possession  of  the  society  exclusively  is  trans- 
mitted to  him  This  knowledge  includes  the  ex- 
planation of  the  secret  and  overt  signs  and  symbols 
of  the  societv  Among  remote  peoples  such  soc  ictiea 
function  aa  schools  in  which  the  elders  instruct  the 
young  men  in  the  tribal  ( ode  Women  have  com- 
parable secret  societies  Societies  thut  admit  both 
men  and  women  are  unusual  The  m>  stories  or 
secret  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  Egyptians,  tho 
Persians,  tho  Greeks,  tho  Romans,  and  other  an- 
cient peoples  were  transmitted  solely  through  se- 
cret  societies  The  Greek  mysteries  included  tho 
Orphic,  the  Eleusiman,  and  the  Samothracian  Tho 
Romans  adopted  mysteries  from  various  sources, 
e  g  ,  the  mysteries  of  Isia  (from  Egypt),  Adonis  (of 
Semitic  origin),  the  Great  Mother  (from  Asm 
Minor),  and  Mithras  (from  Persia)  In  modern 
civilizations  secret  societies  aie  numerous  In 
various  ways,  they  usually  function  in  mutual  aid, 
there  are,  for  example,  special  obligations  to  mem- 
bers who  are  ill  and  to  the  families  of  deceased 
members  Some  churches  oppose  secret  societies, 
aa  do  some  governments,  who  suspect  thorn  of 
being  centers  of  disloyalty  and  subversion  Some 
sec  ret  sue  leties,  e  g  ,  the  BLAC  K  HAND  and  tho 
MAFIA,  undei  the  guise  of  fraternal  forms  have  de- 
fended the  interests  of  their  memt>ers  by  violence, 
at  a  later  stage  supplementing  this  function  with 
criminal  activities  such  as  blackmail,  extortion, 
and  murder.  See  also  FRATERNITY  and  FREE- 
MASONRY See  Hutton  Webster,  Primitive  Sect  ft 
Societies  (1908) 

Secundus  (sekun'dus)  [Latin,  -  second]  companion 
of  Paul  on  his  third  journey  Acts  20  4 

securities,  in  finance,  instruments  giving  to  their 
legal  holders  rights  to  money  or  other  property 
Securities  include  stocks,  bonds,  notes,  mortgages, 
bills  of  lading,  and  bills  of  exchange  See  BUCKET 

SHOP,  BULLS  AND  BEAKS;  SPECULATION,  STOCK 
EXCHANGE 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  (SEC),  agen- 
cy of  the  U  S  government  created  bv  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  and  charged  with  certain 
duties  in  connection  with  the  public  issuance  and 
sale  of  corporate  securities  The  SEC  administers  a 
number  of  the  most  important  "reform"  measures 
of  the  New  Deal,  namely,  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933,  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1036,  tho 
Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939,  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940,  and  the  Investment  Advisers 
Act  of  1040  In  addition  it  may  act  as  a  participant 
in  corporate  reorganizations  in  the  Federal  courts 
under  the  National  Bankruptcy  Act.  The  first  three 
of  these  statutes  were  passed  in  response  to  pres- 
sure for  greater  protection  of  investors,  consequent 
upon  the  drastic  decline  in  values  of  securities  after 
Oct.  1929,  the  revelation  of  fraudulent  and  unfair 
practices  in  the  sale  of  stocks  and  bonds,  and  wide- 
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spread  belief  that  such  practices  had  contributed  to 
the  severity  of  the  depression  of  1930-33.  The 
SEC  ig  composed  of  five  commissioners,  appointed 
by  the  President  for  terms  of  five  v  ears  One  of  the 
commissioners  is  annually  elected  chairman  Its 
staff  is  organized  into  various  divisions,  each  of 
which  is  headed  by  a  director  who  is  responsible 
to  the  commissioners.  Regional  offices  are  main- 
tained m  10  administrative  zones  in  the  United 
States  The  Securities  Act  of  193.3  is  intended  to 
compel  full  disclosure  to  investors  of  material  facts 
about  securities  offered  and  sold  in  interstate  com- 
merce or  through  the  mails  It  requires  that,  before 
an  issue  of  securities  may  be  offered  for  public 
sale,  the  issuer  must  file  with  the  SEC  a  registra- 
tion statement  giving  complete  information  on  sue  h 
securities  and  on  the  issuing  company  Dealers  in 
securities  must  provide  their  customers  with  a  con- 
densation of  the  data  in  the  statement  The  SEC 
examines  the  statement  and  may  refuse  registration 
if  it  appears  to  be  misleading,  inaccurate,  or  incom- 
plete If  registration  is  denied,  the  securities  mav 
not  be  offered  for  sale  However,  an  approval  of 
the  statement  is  not  a  finding  hv  the  SEC  that  the 
securities  have  investment  vahie  The  Securities 
Exchange  At  t  of  1934  is  designed  to  increase  the 
information  available  to  investors  and  to  prevent 
unfair  pra<  tices  m  the  se<  unties  markets  It  re- 
quires that  certain  current  information  be  made 
public  on  the  financial  and  managerial  condition  of 
corporation  whose  securities  are  traded  in  the  ex- 
changes A  registration  statement  containing  such 
data  for  ear  h  listed  security  must  be  submitted  to 
the  SEC  The  act  also  places  the  stock  exchanges 
and  over-the-counter  markets  under  the  SEC's 
supervision  Stock  exc  hanges,  brokers,  and  dealers 
must  hie  information  about  themselves  with  the 
commission  Manipulative  practices  and  false  and 
misleading  statements  are  prohibited  Other  prac- 
tices, such  as  short  sales  and  market  pegging,  are 
regulated  Officers,  directors,  and  principal  stock- 
holders of  corporations  whose  securities  are  regis- 
tered must  report  all  their  transactions  in  equity 
securities  of  their  companies  The  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  Svstem  is  responsible 
for  regulating  by  means  of  margin  reqxnreinents  the 
use  of  bank  c  recht  to  finance  trading  in  securities 
The  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  regu- 
lates the  financial  practices  of  holding-company 
sv  stems  con  trolling  electric  and  gas  utilities  It 
provides  for  registration  of  holding  companies, 
elimination  of  uneconomic  holding-company  struc- 
tures, and  supervision  of  then  transactions  in  se- 
curities and  of  certain  of  their  financial  practices 
The  SEC  must  pass  upon  all  plans  for  reorganiza- 
tion of  such  companies  or  then  subsidiaries  and 
must  require  the  corporate  simplification  and  geo- 
graphic integration  ot  holding-company  systems 
However,  it  does  not  regulate  public-utility  rates 
This  act  was  uphold  bv  the  Supreme  Court  in  1946 
The  Trust  Indenture  Ac  t  requires  that  securities  of 
trustees  meet  satisfactory  atandaids,  and  it  also 
sets  up  qualifications  for  trustees  The  Investment 
Company  and  Investment  Advisers  Acts  provide 
for  registration  and  regulation  of  investment 
trusts,  investment  companies,  and  investment  ad- 
viseis  The  various  laws  adtmnisteied  by  the  SEC 
are  intended  to  give  investors  a  greater  degree  of 
safety  in  entrusting  their  money  to  enterprises 
than  was  previously  afforded  them  The  emphasis 
has  shifted  from  caveat  cmptor  to  caveat  vendor 
However,  the  statutes  do  not  guarantee  investors 
against  loss  It  is  perhaps  no  more  diffic  ult  for 
them  to  lose  their  money  than  before  The  regula- 
tory measures  were  at  first  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
financ  ml  community,  on  the  ground  that  they  im- 
posed sue  h  severe  limitations  and  liabilities  on  se- 
curity issuers  and  dealers  as  to  impede  the  finan- 
cing of  industry  Persons  aggrieved  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  SEC  have  a  right  of  review  by  a  U  8 
circuit  court  of  appeals  The  original  penalties  of 
the  Securities  Ac  t  of  1933  were  softened  m  1934 
As  time  passed,  governmental  supervision  tended 
to  win  considerable  acceptance  by  the  interests  con- 
cerned See  annual  reports  of  the  SEC 
security,  m  international  relations,  state  of  safety 
from  aggression  Typical  expressions  of  the  search 
for  security  mav  include  building  up  armaments 
and  making  military  and  naval  pacts  and  defensive 
alliances  Measures  of  this  sort  often  have  the  t  on- 
sequence  of  alarming  other  states  and  inducing 
them  to  take  similar  steps  The  final  effect  may  be 
to  bring  two  groups  of  antagonistic  powers  to 
readiness  for  war  or  even  to  war  itself  To  avoid  this 
eventuality,  a  foreign  policy  looking  to  security 
may  stress  disarmament,  nonaggression  pac  ts,  neu- 
trality, and  even  appeasement  of  aggressors.  Here 
there  is  danger  that  aggression  will  be  invited  by 
weakness.  Since  the  end  of  the  First  World  War 
the  attempt  has  beeu  made  to  attain  security 
through  international  organizations  which  are  in- 
tended to  have  behind  them  the  moral  and  physical 
strength  of  most  of  the  powerful  nations  The 
LKAOUK  OF  NATIONS,  the  first  of  such  bodies,  failed 
in  its  mam  goal,  and  it  was  hoped  that  its  successor, 
the  UNITED  NATIONS,  would  prove  successful  In 
the  case  of  both  organizations  internal  disagree- 
ments  led  to  the  creation  of  complementary  secur- 
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!ty  alliances  between  some  of  the  members  Thus 
in  the  '20s  France  made  alliances  with  other  con- 
tinental countries,  and  after  serious  rifts  developed 
in  the  United  Nations  the  NORTH  ATI  ANTIC 
TRKATY  was  concluded  at  the  instance  of  the 
United  States 

Security  Council:  see  UNITED  NATIONS 

Sedalia  (sYda'lyu),  citv  (pop  20,428),  eo  seat  of 
Pettis  co  ,  W  central  Mo  ,  ESE  of  Kansas  City,  in 
an  area  of  farms  and  limestone  quarries,  laid  out 
1859  It  has  railroad  shops  and  manufactures  disin- 
fectants and  food  products  The  state  fairgrounds 
are  here 

Sedan  (stdan',  Fr  sudS'),  town  (pop  12,987),  Ar- 
dennes dept  ,  NE  France,  on  the  MCUHC*  near  the 
Belgian  border  It  is  primarily  a  garrison  town'but 
also  has  a  textile  industry  A  part  of  the  duchy  of 
BOUILLON,  it  passed  to  France  m  1642  It  was  a 
Protestant  stronghold  in  the  16th  and  17th  cent , 
with  a  famous  Calvmist  academy  where  Pierre 
Bayle  and  Pierre  Jurieu  taught  Sedan  was  the 
scene  (1870)  of  the  decisive  French  defeat  in  the 
FRANCO-PRUHHIAN  WAH  and  of  the  capture  of  Na- 
poleon III  Occupied  bv  the  German  army  in  the 
First  World  War,  it  was  rec  aptured  by  American 
troops  in  Nov  ,  1918  In  the  Second  World  War 
the  Germans  broke  through  here  (May,  1940)  and 
thus  opened  the  fateful  "battle  of  France",  the 
town  was  heavily  damaged 

Sedan  (sedan'),  (Jtv  (pop  1,948),  co  seat  of  Chau- 
tauqua  co  ,  SE  Kansas,  WNW  of  Coffevville,  m  a 
farm  and  oil  area,  founded  1875,  me  1876 

sedative  (se'dutTv),  in  rncdic  me,  a  drug  employed  to 
lessen  general  nervous  excitement  or  to  reduce  the 
activity  or  irritability  of  a  specific  organ  The  term 
is  sometimes  applied  also  to  drugs  administered  to 
alleviate  pain,  although  drugs  that  are  given  pri- 
marily for  this  purpose  are  usually  called  anodvnes 
or  analgesics  Afost  sedatives,  especially  the 
bromides,  act  as  mild  depressants  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  by  relieving  nervous  tension  they 
sometimes  assist  also  in  inducing  sleep  Certain 
sedatives  taken  in  sufficient  quantitv  have  a  direc  t 
Hoporofic  effect  and,  in  largo  doses,  produce  anes- 
thesia Sedatives  are  useful  in  relieving  convul- 
sions, coughing,  and  nausea,  in  lessening  anxietv , 
and  in  quieting  patients  with  cardiac  disorders 
Thev  should  be  taken  only  under  the  direction  of  a 
phvsician,  since  thev  frequently  produce  harmful 
effec  ts 

Sedding,  John  Dando,  1838  91,  English  architect 
A  leaning  figure  m  the  Gothic  revival,  he  was  an 
enthusiast  for  medieval  forms  and  methods  arid 
especially  interested  in  a  rebirth  of  Gothic  crafts- 
manship, w  hie  h  he  emphasized  in  his  many  churc  hes, 
notably  Holy  Trinity  in  Sloane  Square,  London 

Seddon,  James  Alexander,  1815-80,  secretary  of  war 
m  the  Confederacy,  b  Frederic  ksburg,  Va  ,  grad 
Univ  of  Virginia  law  school.  1835  He  served  in 
the  U  S  House  of  Representatives  (1845-47,  1849- 
51)  Jefferson  Davis  brought  him  into  the  cabinet 
in  Nov  ,  1862,  and  Seddon  faithfully  discharged  the 
president's  orders  until  he  resigned  in  Jan  ,  1805 
See  B  J  Hendrick,  Statesmen  of  the  Lost  Cause 
(1939) 

sedge  (sfy),  name  for  grasshke  and  nishhke  marsh 
plants  of  the  family  Cyperaceae,  widely  distributed 
in  temperate  and  tropical  regions  and  found  in 
some  species  in  the  arctic  Sedges  differ  from  the 
related  grass  family  chiefly  in  having  solid,  angu- 
lar (usually  triangular)  stems  Many  are  peren- 
nial, reproducing  by  rhizomes  Carex,  with  over 
1,000  spe<  les,  and  Cyperus,  with  about  000  species, 
are  the  largest  genera  Pith  from  the  stems  of 
CyperuH  jmpyrus  was  made  into  papyrus  in  early 
Egypt  and  in  other  Mediterranean  countries  Spe- 
tiea  of  tfcirpua,  especially  Scirpus  lacustna,  are 
known  as  bulrushes  Some  sedges  are  woven  into 
mats  and  chair  seats,  and  a  few  yield  a  coarse  hay 

Sedgemoor,  tract  of  moorland,  Somerset,  England, 
SE  of  Bndgwater  The  duke  of  Momnouth  was 
disastrously  defeated  here  in  1685  bv  James  II 

Sedgwick,  Adam  (sej'wTk),  1785-1873,  English  geol- 
ogist He  was  a  professor  at  Cambridge  from  1818 
His  most  important  work  was  a  study,  made  with 
R  I  Murchison,  of  the  rock  formation  of  Devon- 
shire, which  they  named  the  Devonian  system 
See  biography  by  J  W  Clark  and  T  McK  Hughes 
(1890) 

Sedgwick,  Anne  Douglas  (sSj'wIk),  1873-1935, 
American  author,  b  Englewood,  N  J  After  the 
age  of  nine,  she  lived  in  England  and  later  studied 
painting  in  France  In  1908  she  married  Basil  de 
Selmcourt  Her  most  succ  essf ul  novels  were  Tante 
(1911),  The  Little  French  Girl  (1924),  and  Philippa 
(1930).  See  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick  a  Portrait  in 
Letters  (ed  by  Basil  de  Selmcourt,  1936) 

Sedgwick,  Catharine  Maria,  1789  1867,  American 
author,  b  Stockbndge,  Mass  ,  of  a  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential family  She  spent  moat  of  her  life  m  the 
Berkshires,  the  scene  of  many  of  her  novels  Her 
novels  were  frankly  didactic  and  dealt  with  do- 
mestic life  The  first,  A  New-England  Tale,  was 
wntten  in  1822,  the  most  famous,  The  Linwoods,  in 
1835,  and  her  last,  Mamed  or  Single  (a  justifica- 
tion of  her  single  life),  m  1857  See  biographies  by 
M  E  Dewey  (1871)  and  Sister  Mary  Michael 
Welsh  (1937) 


SEE 

Sedgwick,  Ellery,  1872-,  American  editor,  b  Now 
York  city,  grad  Harvard,  1894,  brother  of  Henry 
Dwight  Sedgwick  As  editor  (1908-38)  of  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  he  continued  the  bterarv  traditions 
of  the  magazine  and  broadened  its  popularity  See 
his  reminiscences,  The  Happy  Profession  (1946). 
Sedgwick,  Henry  Dwight,  1861  -,  American  biogra- 
pher and  historian,  b  Stockbridgo,  Mass  ,  studied 
at  Harvard ,  brother  of  Ellery  Sedgwick  His  works 
include  biographies  of  Francis  Parkman  (1904), 
Alfred  de  Musset  (1931),  and  Horace  (1947)  and 
several  short  histories  of  European  nations  Seo 
his  autobiography,  Memoirs  of  an  Epicurean  (1942) 
Sedgwick,  John,  1813-64,  Union  general  m  the  Civil 
War,  b  Cornwall  Hollow,  Conn  ,  grad  West  Point, 
1837  He  fought  against  the  Seminole  and  won  two 
brevets  under  Scott  in  the  Mexican  War  Sedg- 
wick's  Civil  War  service  was  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  In  the  PFVINSULAR  CIMPAICJN  he  was 
prominent  at  Fair  Oaks  and  was  wounded  at  Fray- 
ser's  Farm  in  the  Seven  Days  battles  (1862) 
Wounded  again  in  the  Antietam  campaign,  Sedg- 
wick was  afterwards  promoted  major  general  of 
volunteers  and  given  command  of  the  6th  Corps 
In  Joseph  Hooker's  move  on  Lee  (see  CHANCEL- 
LORHVII  LI-  ,  B \  rTLE  OF),  he  drove  Jubal  Early  from 
Marve's  Heights  at  Frederic  ksburg  but  was  de- 
feated at  Salem  Church  His  corps  was  in  reserve 
at  Gettysburg  Sedgwick  was  killed  at  Spotsyl- 
vania  Courthouse  in  the  WILDEHNPHH  c  AMPAIGN, 
May,  1864  See  his  correspondence  (1902-3) 
Sedgwick,  Theodore,  1740-1813,  American  lawyer 
and  statesman,  b  West  Hartford,  Conn  ,  grad 
Yale,  1772  (as  of  1765)  He  prac  tic  ed  law  in  Mas- 
sachusetts after  being  admitted  (1760)  to  the  bar 
In  the  American  Revolution  he  acted  (1776)  as 
military  sec  retsry  to  Gen  John  Thomas  on  the 
Canadian  expedition  After  serving  in  the  state 
legislature  for  several  years,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress  (1785-88),  was  con- 
cerned with  the  suppression  of  Shavs's  Rebellion, 
and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  conven- 
tion that  ratified  the  C  onstitution  (178S)  From 
1789  to  1801  he  served  either  in  the  U  S  House  of 
Representatives,  where  he  was  speaker  (1799- 
1801),  or  in  the  Spnate  lie  was  afterwards  judge 
of  the  Massachusetts  supreme  court  until  his 
death  His  most  famous  legal  case  concerned  the 
freeing  of  an  escaped  Negro  slave,  Elizabeth  Free- 
man, under  the  Massachusetts  Bill  of  Rights 
(1783) 

sedimentary  rock   see  ROCK 

sedition  (bldl'shun)  in  law,  a<  ts  or  words  which  may 
tend  to  upset  the  authority  of  a  government  The 
sc  ope  of  the  offense  was  very  wide  in  early  com- 
mon law,  which  even  permitted  prosecution  for 
a  remark  insulting  the  king  In  the  United  States 
there  was  long  doubt  that  the  protection  accorded 
free  speech  b>  the  First  Amendment  of  the  V  S 
Constitution  would  permit  language  to  bo  deemed 
seditious  In  1940,  however.  Federal  legislation 
was  adopted  which  made  utterances  deliberately 
desiRiied  to  o\erthrow  the  government  of  the 
United  States  or  to  cause  disaffection  in  the  armed 
fore  es  c  rinimal,  and  there  were  several  prosec  utions 
Sedley,  Sir  Charles,  1639  '-1701,  English  wit  and 
profligate,  father  of  the  countess  of  Dorchester, 
who  became  the  mistress  of  James  II  The  comedy 
Btllamira  (1087)  was  the  best  of  his  several  plays, 
and  "Phyllis  Is  My  Only  Joy,"  the  best  known  of 
his  songs  bee  biography  (1927)  and  edition  of  his 
works  (1928)  by  V  de  S  Pinto 
Sedro-Woolley  (se'dro-woo'le).  farm  trading  citv 
(pop  2,954),  NW  Wash  ,  on  the  Skagit  river  and 
SE  of  Bellmgham  Sedro  and  \\oolley,  founded 
separatel>,  were  consolidated  in  1898  A  state 
mental  hospital  is  near  by 

sedum  (se'dm)  or  stonecrop,  any  species  of  the  large 
genus  Sedum,  fleshy  or  succulent,  usually  low  hei  l>s 
of  wide  distubution  Most  species  are  hardv  (some 
evergreen)  and  perennial,  a  number  of  them  are 
popular  for  rockenes,  bedding  plants,  and  window 
boxes  One  of  the  moat  common  species,  natural- 
ized from  the  Old  \\oild,  is  tSerfum  acre,  which  is 
called  also  wall  peppei  and  gold  moss  It  is  a  low 
creeping  plant  with  blight  yellow  flowers  and  m 
common  in  cemeteiiea  and  rock  gaidens  The  or- 
pine 01  hve-foiever  is  a  garden  sedum  sometimes 
found  wild  in  North  Ameiica,  it  has  fiat-topped 
clusters  of  flowers  commonly  rosy  purple,  stems 
that  root  easily,  and  leaves  that  children  delight  to 
blow  up  into  "frogs" — whence  it  is  called  also  frog 
plant  The  showy  sedum  (Sedum  spectab'Ue),  with 
pink,  crimson,  or  white  flowers,  is  another  species 
popular  for  gardens 

See,  Thomas  Jefferson  Jackson,  I860-,  American 
astronomer,  b  near  Montgomery  City,  Mo  ,  grad. 
Univ  of  Missouri,  1889  Between  1893  and  1896 
he  organized  (he  department  of  astronomy  in  tho 
Univ  of  Chicago  and,  as  its  head,  had  a  part  in 
establishing  Yeikes  Observatory  at  Williams  Bay. 
Wis  From  1896  to  1898  he  was  astronomer  at  the 
Lowell  Observatory,  Flagstaff,  Am  He  made  a 
survey  of  the  southern  skies,  examining  about 
200,000  fixed  stars,  among  them  about  600  new 
double  stars  were  discovered  and  measured,  and 
about  1,400  other  double  stars  remeasured  In 
1899  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in 
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1788 


the  U  S  navy  and  from  1003  was  at  the  naval  ob-     completed  the  course  and  with  the  aid  of  «  aeeing- 

servatory,  Mare  Island,  Calif    He  is  particularly     eye  dog  have  achieved  new  independence.    See 

known  for  his  elaboration  of  the  laws  of  the  capture     Dick/son  Hartwell,  Dogs  against  Darkness  (1042). 

theory  of  the  formation  of  the  solar  system,  which  Seekonk  (se'kfingk),  town  (pop.  4,912),  SE  Mass  ,  at 

substitutes  for  Laplace's  process  of  throwing  off  a     the  R  I  line  NW  of  Fall  River;  settled  1636,  set  off 

process  of  building  up  tho  larger  bodies  by  the  at-     from  Kehoboth  1812 

traction  and  capture  of  the  smaller,  this  theory  u  SeeUnd,  Denmark'  see  ZEALAND, 

described  in  the  second  volume  of  hia  Researches  on  Seeley,  Sir  John  Robert,  1834-95.  English  historian. 

the  Evolution  of  the  Stellar  Systems  (1896-1910)       He  was,  from  1869  until  his  death,  professor  of 

Among  his  numerous  other  publications  are  dou-     modern  history  at  Cambridge    His  first  work  was 

ble-star  catalogues  and  contributions  to  scientific     the  anonymously  published  study  of  the  life  of 


Journals 

Seebohm,  Frederic  (se'bom),  1833-1912,  English 
historian.  He  was  a  Quaker  in  religion,  a  barrister, 
and  a  partner  in  the  bank  of  Sharpies  &  Company 
His  earliest  historical  studies  were  on  aspects  and 
results  of  the  Reformation,  The  Oxford  Reformers 


Christ,  Ecce  Homo  (1865),  which  created  wide  dis- 
cussion His  historical  works  include  the  L\fe  and 
Times  of  Stein  (1879),  The  Expansion  of  England 
(1883),  and  tho  posthumous  Growth  of  British  Pol- 
icy (1895)  He  was  a  proponent  of  the  British  im- 
perialist ideal 


(1867)  and  The  Era  of  the  Protestant  Reformation    Seely,  John  Edward  Bernard,  1st  baron  of  Mot- 


(1874)  Economic  history  claimed  his  attention, 
and  m  the  discussion  among  historians  of  the  village 
or  MARK,  Seebohm  'a  The  English  Village  Commun- 
ity  (1883)  upheld  the  theory  that  the  feudal  village 
had  its  origin  in  a  uennpastoral  system  probably 
influenced  strongly  by  the  Roman  villa  The  Tribal 
System  in  Wales  (1895)  and  Tribal  Custom  in 
Anglo-Saxon  IMW  (1902)  were  close  studies  of 
original,  pre-Roman  customs  His  last  work,  Cus- 
tomary Acres  (1914),  was  posthumously  published 
Seeckt,  Hans  von  (nans'  fun  rtkt').  1866-1936,  Ger- 
man general  He  fought  in  Poland,  Serbia,  Ru- 
mania, and  Turkey  during  the  I'irst  World  Wai 
After  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  he  created  (19JO)  the 


tistone,  1868-1947,  British  statesman  and  general 
He  served  with  distinction  in  the  South  African 
War  and  in  the  First  World  War,  rising  to  the  rank 
of  major  general  (1918).  In  1900  he  was  elected  to 
Parliament,  where  he  served  until  1924  In  1912 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  war,  but  was  forced 
to  resign  in  1914  for  exceeding  his  authority  in  as- 
senting to  demands  of  officers  opposed  to  serving 
against  Ulster  in  the  Home  Rule  crisis  He  was 
undersecretary  in  the  ministry  of  munitions  (1918) 
and  then  undersecretary  for  air  (1919),  resigning 
as  a  protest  against  the  failure  to  establish  a  sepa- 
rate air  ministry  In  Adventure  (1930)  and  Fear 
and  Be  Slain  (1931)  he  tells  the  storv  of  his  life 


in  Spain.  Segovia  was  repeatedly  taken  and  lost  by 
the  Moon  from  714  until  Alfonso  VI  conquered  it 
in  1083,  It  was  a  favorite  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Castile.  Isabella  I  was  proclaimed  queen  in  the 
alcasar  (14th  cent  ;  mostly  rebuilt  in  the  19th). 
Segovia,  long  famous  for  its  wool  industry,  declined 
in  the  18th  cent.  The  late  Gothic  cathedral  (1625- 
1616)  has  fine  cloisters  Of  the  many  medieval 
churches  and  palaces,  the  Romanesque  churches  of 
San  Esteban  and  San  Millan  are  the  moat  notable 

Segovia  (sagd'yya),  river  rising  in  NW  Nicaragua 
and  flowing  NE  to  the  Caribbean.  Also  called  the 
Coco,  Cape,  and  Wanks,  it  is  one  of  the  longest 
Central  American  rivers  Honduras  claims  the  Se- 
govia as  the  southeastern  boundary  with  Nica- 
ragua, but  Nicaragua  claims  the  whole  territory 

Segu  or  Segou  (both  s&gCo'),  town,  S  central  French 
Sudan,  French  West  Africa,  on  the  upper  Niger 
There  IB  trade  in  cotton  and  peanuts  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  the  Bambara  Mandingoes, 
powerful  in  tho  17th  and  18th  cent  Hajj  Omar 
captured  it  in  1861  It  passed  to  the  French  in  1890 


Segub  (ae'gub)    Heb  , -elevated).  1  Son  of  Hiol  the 

restorer  ofJencho    *"         "  "    -«---•••** 

1  Chron  2  21,22. 


1  Kings  16  34   2  Son  of  Hearon 


Reichswehr— the  armv  of  100,000  men  which  Ger-    Seelye,  Julius  Hawley  (se'le),  1824-95,  American 
many  was  allowed  to  keep  under  the  peace  terms       clergyman  and  educator,  h    Bethel,  Conn  ,  grad 

He  commanded  the  Reichsweht  until  hi»  retirement       '     '  *'    ' 

in  1926  and  made  it  an  efficient  nucleus  capable  of 
serving  as  cadre  for  a  much  larger  armv  Seeckt 
was  (1930-32)  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  repre- 
In 1 


senting  the  conservative  People's  party  In  1934- 
35  he  wan  a  military  adviser  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  in 
China  Among  his  writings  are  Die  ZuLunft  dea 
Reiches  (1929,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Future  of  the  German 
Empire,  1930)  and  Gedanken  eines  Soldalen  (1929, 
Eng  tr  ,  Thoughts  of  a  Soldier,  1930) 
•eed,  product  of  the  fertilisation  of  the  ovum  of  a 
FLOWER  following  POLLINATION  A  seed  is  a  com- 
plex  structure  of  many  cells  borne  within  a  FRUIT 


Amherst,  1849,  and  Auburn  Theological  Semuiary, 
1852,  and  studied  in  Germany,  brother  of  L  C 
Seelye  After  serving  as  pastor  of  the  First  Re- 
formed Church,  Schenectady,  N  Y.,  he  became 
professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  at  Am- 
heret  m  1858,  he  was  president  of  the  college  from 
1876  to  1890  He  inaugurated  at  Amherst  what  is 
said  to  be  the  first  case  of  student  self-government 
on  record  in  any  American  college  Seelye  also 
served  (1874-77)  in  Congress,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  a  nonpartisan  movement  His  writings 
include  The  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  (1873), 
Duty  (1891),  and  Citizenship  (1894) 


and  containing  the  embryo  or  young  plant  and  Seelye,  Laurenus  Clark,  1837-1924,  American  edu- 

stored  food    It  is  produced  by  the  highest  group  of  cator  and  Congregational  clergyman,   b    Bethel, 

plants  in  the  evolutionary  scale     The  plants  of  Conn  ,  grad    Union  College,  1857,  and  studied  at 

lower  orders  (e  g ,  mouses  and  ferns)  bear  spores,  Andover  Theological  Seminary  and  in  Germany 

which   are   unicellular   and   contain   no   embryo  From  1865  to  1873  he  was  professor  of  rhetoric, 

Agents  which  aid  in  the  dispersal  of  seeds  include  oratory,  and  English  literature  at  Amherst     In 

wind,  water,  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  man  (partic-  1873  he  became  first  president  of  Smith  College, 

ularly  with  improved  methods  of  transportation)  retiring  in  1910     See  his  Early  History  of  Smith 

There  is  usually  a  close  coi  relation  between  a  fruit  College  (1923) ,  biography  by  H  C  8  Rhees  (1929) 

and  its  distributing  agent   wind-borne  fruits  t>pi-  Segantim,  Giovanni  (jovan'ne"  sagdntd'ne),  1858-99. 

cally  have  wings  (e  g  ,  the  maple)  or  tufts  of  down  Italian  painter,  b  in  the  Tyrol    A  herdsman  in  his 
(e  g  ,  the  dandelion),  bird-borne  fruits  usually  have 
an  edible  pulp  with  a  hard  indigestible  seed,  and 
animal-borne  fruits  usually  have  bur^  or  prickles 
that  tangle  in  the  fur    Seeds  vary  in  size  from  the 


dusthke  seed  of  some  orchids  to  tho  very  large 


youth,  he  is  known  for  his  portrayal  of  peasant 
scenes  in  the  Alpine  regions  Among  hus  works  arc 
The  Angel  of  Life  (Budapest) ,  The  Punishment  of 
Luxury  (Liverpool),  and  At  the  Watering  Place 
(Banel)  At  St  Montz  there  is  a  Segantmi  Museum 


needs  of  a  P\LM  (Lodmcca  maldivica)  which  have    Segests  (slje'stO),  ancient  city  of  Sicily    Tradition 


been  called  sea  coconuts  and  double  coconuts 
Seeds  by  providing  a  resting  stage  in  the  life  cycle 
of  a  plant  often  enable  it  to  endure  adverse  condi- 
tions An  ANNUAL  is  particularly  dependent  upon 
its  seeds  for  renewed  existence  Many  seeds  re- 
quire a  resting  or  dormant  period  before  they  will 
germinate,  some  are  capable  of  prolonged  resting 
periods  (a  lotus  seed  was  viable  after  over  200 
years),  while  others  will  not  germinate  after  more 
than  one  season  One  factor  aiding  a  long  dor- 
mancy period  for  some  seeds  is  an  exceptionally 


called  it  a  Trojan  colony  It  was  the  long-standing 
and  bitter  rival  of  Selinus  Athens  undertook  the 
disastrous  expedition  against  Syracuse  (415-413 
B  C  )  as  an  ally  of  Segesta  in  trouble  growing  out 
of  a  quarrel  with  Selmus  After  this  failure,  Se- 
gesta  got  the  help  of  Carthage,  and  Selinus  was 
sacked  Thereaftei  Segesta  was  a  Carthaginian 
dependency  with  some  interruptions  until  the  First 
Punic  War,  when  it  surrendered  to  the  Romans 
It  declined  m  the  1st  cent  B  C  The  rums,  with  a 
fine  temple  to  Ceres,  are  near  modern  Alcamo 


bard  seed  coat.    This  is  overcome  in  horticultural    sego  lily  (s&'gd),  ornamental  plant  Calochortus  nut- 


practice  by  filing,  soaking,  or  other  methods  Un- 
der suitable  conditions  of  temperature,  moisture, 
and  oxygen,  the  dormant  period  of  a  seed  IH  brought 
to  an  end  and  vital  activity  IH  begun,  which  results 
in  the  growth  of  the  embryo  into  the  young  seed- 
ling A  plant  grown  from  seed  may  differ  from  its 
parent  plant  (aa  a  result  of  cross-pollination  or 
other  causes) ;  this  is  particularly  true  of  horticul- 
tural vaneties.  Under  controlled  conditions  seed 
are  produced  which  will  assure  the  desired  type  of 
plant  Some  few  plants  that  multiply  by  vegeta- 
tive means,  e  g  ,  by  shoots,  produce  aboi  ted  seeds 
that  are  useless,  such  a  plant  is  the  banana — culti- 
vated and  propagated  vegetative! v  for  centuries 
Because  of  the  large  quantities  of  stored  food  con- 
tained within  seeds  they  are  an  important  source 
of  food  for  man  ''see  (IRA IN) 


talln) ,  belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  the  Manposu, 
lily  It  is  native  to  the  region  E  of  the  Rocky  Mts  , 
especially  Utah,  of  which  it  is  the  state  emblem  It 
has  narrow  leaves,  beautiful  tuliphke  white  flowers 
marked  with  purple,  lilac,  or  yellow,  and  bulbous 
roots  which  were  used  by  the  early  settlers  for  food 
It  is  used  in  Mormon  church  symbolism 

Segonzac,  Andrl  Dunoyer  de  (adra'  dtmwuyft'  du 
sugdsak'),  1884-,  French  painter,  studied  at  the 
Ecolo  des  Beaux-Arts  and  Julien's  academy,  Parts 
He  served  (1915-18)  as  an  officer  in  the  French 
army.  He  IH  l>est  known  for  his  fine  landscapes, 
nudes,  and  still  hfes  in  oil  and  water  color,  painted 
in  a  direct  and  highly  simplified  manner,  approach- 
ing abstraction  in  form  but  not  in  spirit.  His  draw- 
ings, prints,  and  illustrations  are  equally  successful 

Segou,  French  West  Africa  see  SEGU 


Seeger,  Alan  (se'gur),  1888-1916,  American  poet,  b  Segovia,  Andrts  (andrfts'  s&g&'vya),  1894-,  Spanish 
New  York  city,  grad  Harvard,  1910  Ho  enlisted  guitarist,  studied  at  the  Granada  Musical  Institute, 
in  the  French  Foreign  Legion  m  1914  and  was  killed  He  is  famous  for  his  transcriptions  of  early  contra- 
m  battle  m  1916  He  is  famous  for  his  war  poem,  puntal  music,  which  have  shown  the  possibilities 
"I  Have  a  Rendezvous  with  Death."  See  his  Col-  of  the  guitar  as  a  concert  instrument  Composers 
lected  Poems  (1916)  who  have  written  works  for  him  include  Ottonno 

•eemg-eye  dog,  trained  to  guide  *  blind  person       Respighi  and  Paul  Hmdemith 
Among  the  dogs  used  for  this  purpose  are  the  Ger-    Segovia   (s^gd'veu,    Span    sftgo'vya),   city    (pop 
man  shepherd  dog,  the  Doberman  pinsoher,  and     24,258),  capital  of  Segovia  prov.,  central  Spain,  in 

t...^.^.    T-* — .,._.„ ,r  . .L_     old  Castile.  It  stands  on  a  rocky  ledge  crowned  by 

the  cathedral  and  the  alcasar  Of  ancient  origin, 
Segovia  was  favored  by  the  Romans,  who  built  the 
aqueduct  (about  900  yards  long)  that  still  brings 
water  to  the  town,  built  of  uncemented  limestone 


some  bulldogs  Dorothy  Harneon  Eustia  was  the 
founder  (1929)  of  the  Seeing  Eye,  Inc  ,  which  es- 
tablished itself  near  Morristown,  N  J.,  in  Dec  , 
1932  At  the  school  in  Morristown  each  dog  is  first 
trained  alone,  and  then  dog  and  master  undergo 
training  together.  Scores  of  blind  persons  have 


blocks,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  Roman  monuments 


Seguier,  Pierre  (pyer'  sagya'),  1504-80,  French  ju- 
rist A  president  in  the  Parlement  of  Paris,  he  se- 
cured the  withdrawal  of  the  edict  mtrodm  ing  the 
Inquisition  into  France  and  was  also  notable  for 
his  moderate  tone  in  dealing  with  the  Protestants 

Seguier,  Pierre,  due  de  ViUemor  (dttk'  du  velm6r'). 
1588-1672,  chancellor  of  France,  grandson  of  Pierre 
S6guier.  A  councilor  to  the  Pat  lement  of  Paris,  ho 
rose  to  power  after  crushing  a  revolt  m  Normandy 
(1639)  A  friend  of  Masarm,  he  was  instrumental 
in  having  the  parlement  accept  Anne  of  Austria  as 
regent  He  helped  to  found  the  French  Academy 

Seguin,  fidouard  (sa'gwln,  Fr  adw&r'  suge'),  1812- 
80,  French  psychiatrist,  instrumental  in  introduc- 
ing a  scientific  method  of  treatment  of  the  insane 
He  opened  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded  in  1839 
and  after  the  Revolution  of  1848  came  to  tho 
United  States  to  continue  his  pioneer  work  He  re- 
ceived a  medu  al  degree  m  1861  from  tho  Umv  of 
the  City  of  New  York  (later  New  York  Univ  ) 
His  son,  Edward  Constant  Segum  (kostfi'),  1843- 
98,  b  Paris,  M  D  Columbia,  1864,  was  a  leading 
neurologist 

Seguin  (sugeV),  city  (1940  pop  7,006,  1947  esti- 
mated pop  9,200),  co  seat  of  Guadalupe  co  ,  S  cen- 
tral Texas,  on  the  Guadalupe  and  ENE  of  San  An- 
tonio,  settled  1832,  laid  out  1838,  me  1853.  It  was 
named  after  Col  Juan  Seguin,  a  hero  of  the  Texas 
Revolution,  was  once  a  plantation  center,  and  still 
keeps  a  tidy  German  look  given  it  by  German  aet- 
tleis,  thus,  the  city  Epitomizes  much  of  Texas  his- 
tory The  region  produces  oil,  cattle,  diversified 
farm  produce,  and  pecans,  and  the  city  has  process- 
ing plants  and  small  factories  The  Guadalupe 
river  and  near-by  Lake  McQueeney  attract  vaca- 
tioners Seguin  is  the  seat  of  Texas  Lutheran 
College 

Segur,  Louis  Philippe,  comte  de  (Iwp'  felf«p'  kdt'  du 
sagllr'),  1753-1830,  French  general  and  diplomat, 
son  of  Philippe  Henri,  marquis  do  Segur  (1724- 
1801),  marshal  of  France  and  war  minister  undei 
Louis  XVI  The  younger  Segur  served  in  the 
American  Revolution  under  Roohambeau,  was  am- 
bassador (1783)  to  Catherine  II  of  Russia,  served 
on  Napoleon's  c  ouncil  of  state,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  chamber  of  peers  in  the  Restoration 

Segur,  Philippe  Paul,  comte  de  (felop'  p61'),  1780- 
1873,  French  general  and  historian,  son  of  Louis 
Philippe  de  S6gur  He  fought  in  the  Napoleonic 
campaigns  and  wrote  (1824)  an  excellent  account 
of  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812  He  was  made  a 
peer  by  Louia  Philippe  (1831) 

Segura  (aagoo'rii),  river,  c  200  mi  long,  8E  Spain 
It  rises  on  the  northeastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  de 
Segura  (a  mountain  range  rising  to  7,812  ft )  and 
flows  generally  E  into  the  Mediterranean  20  mi 
S8W  of  Alicante  It  i»  used  for  irrigation 

Seidl.  Anton  (An 'ton  zl'dul),  1850-98,  Hungarian 
conductor,  famous  as  a  conductor  of  Wagnerian 
opera  fie  conducted  the  first  Bayreuth  Festival 
(1876)  and  was  conductor  at  tho  Leipzig  Opera 
House  (1879-82),  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
(1886-91),  and  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety (1891-98).  His  extensive  library  of  scores 
and  personal  papers  was  given  to  Columbia  Univ 

Seidliti  powders  (sed'llts),  mild,  saline  cathartic 
consisting  of  two  powders  One  powder,  contained 
in  a  blue  paper,  is  a  mixture  of  Rochelle  salt 
(sodium  potassium  tartrate)  and  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  the  other,  contained  in  a  white  paper,  is  tar- 
tone  acid  Each  powder  is  separately  dissolved  in 
about  one  third  of  a  glass  of  water;  the  solutions 
are  then  combined  and  should  bo  taken  before  ef- 
fervescence (arising  from  the  generation  of  carbon 
dioxide)  has  subsided  The  medicine  is  named  for 
its  resemblance  to  the  natural  waters  of  Seidlitz 
(now  Sedlcany),  near  Prague,  CBechoslovakia,  and 
is  also  known  as  "compound  effervescent  powders  " 

Seignelay,  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert,  marquis  de:  see 

COLBBRT,  JUAN  BAPTISTB,  MABQUIS  DB  DBIONJBLAY. 

Seignobos.  Charles  (sharl'  sanyobo').  1854*1042, 
French  historian.  He  taught  at  the  Univ.  of  Paris 
and  wrote  hiany  works  on  French  and  European 
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history  and  civilization,  partly  as  contributions  to 
the  cooperative  aeries  edited  by  Ernest  LAVISSB 
and  Alfred  Rambaud.  Some  of  these  are  widely 
used  as  textbooks  in  France  and,  in  translation,  in 
English-speaking  countries  WithC  V  Langloishe 
wrote  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Hilary  (1897; 
Eng,  tr  ,  1898),  analysing  the  methoda  of  objective 
and  scientific  history  writing  His  IM  M&hode 
htstonque  applique?  dux  sciences  sorudeti  (1901)  ex- 
tended his  method  into  the  fields  of  social  and 
economic  history  Among  the  most  useful  works  of 
Soignobos  is  The  Feudal  Regime  (Eng  tr.,  1902, 
new  ed  ,  1926). 
seignorial  system:  see  MANORIAL  SYSTEM  and  FEU- 

Seilllere,  Ernest,  Baron  (eni<W  bars'  sftyer'), 
1866-,  French  critic,  studied  at  the  Ecolc  polyteeh- 
nique,  Paris,  and  the  tlniv  of  Heidelberg  On 
socialism  in  Germany  lie  wrote  a  study  of  Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle  (1897)  and  a  collet  tion  of  essays 
(1898),  but  he  is  especially  known  for  his  studies  on 
romanticism,  to  which  he  is  antagonistic  A  collec- 
tion of  his  essays  was  translated  as  Romanticism 
(1929),  with  a  bibliography  of  his  works 

Seine  (san,  Fr  se!n),  department  (186  sq  mi  ,  pop 
4,775,711),  N  France,  coextensive  with  Pans  and 
its  suburbs  (Greater  Paris)  Unlike  the  other  de- 
partments of  Fiance,  each  of  which  is  administered 
by  one  prefect,  Seine  dept  has  two  prefects,  the 
prefect  of  Seme  and  the  prefect  of  the  police  In 
the  outskirts  (ban/true)  of  Paris  there  are  numerous 
large  industrial  and  residential  suburbs,  mont  pop- 
ulous are  Asmeies,  Aubervilhers,  Boulogne-Billan- 
court,  Clithy,  Courbevoie,  Levallois-Perret,  Neu- 
illv-sur-Seme,  Saint-Dems,  Montreuil,  Samt-Maur- 
des-Fosses,  and  Vincennes  Much  of  the  industry 
and  all  of  the  agruultute  of  the  region  depend  on 
the  needs  of  the  capital,  but  thete  also  aie  machine, 
automobile,  airplane,  textile,  chemical,  and  other 
plants  and  numerous  luxury  industries,  particu- 
larly in  Paris  itself  The  aiea  is  the  largest  indus- 
trial t  onrentration  of  population  in  France  al- 
though it  has  almost  no  raw  matei  mis  See  PARIS 

Seine,  Latin  Hequana,  river,  482  nn  long,  N  France 
With  its  tributaries  (Aube,  Yonno,  Maine,  Oiso, 
Kure,  and  others)  it  drains  the  entire  Paris  basin 
Kming  in  the  Langres  Plateau,  it  winds  N  W  through 
CHAMPAGNE  and  iLE-DF-FRANci1,  passing  Troyes 
and  Paris,  whence  it  meanders  in  lai  RC  loops  through 
the  VEXIN  and  Normandv,  past  Lcs  Andelys  and 
Rouen,  to  the  English  Channel  Its  estuary  is  very 
wide,  measuring  6  mi  fiom  Le  Havie  to  Honfleur 
Its  waters  have  a  regular  flow  and  are  easily  con- 
trolled despite  the  fact  that  for  two  thirds  of  its 
course  it  traverses  a  plain  less  than  300  ft  above 
sea  level  The  ports  of  P^RIS,  ROUEN,  and  Le 
HAVRE  handle  the  major  part  of  trench  river  and 
ocean  trade,  since  time  immemorial  the  Seme  has 
been  the  chief  commercial  artery  of  France,  and 
therefore  the  cities  on  its  banks  have  prospered 

Seme-et-Marne  (s^n'-ft-mani'),  department  (2,290 
sq  mi  ,  pop  407,137),  N  Franc  e,  in  II>E-DE- FRANCE, 
K  of  Pans  Melun  is  the  capital 

Seme-et-Oise  (sen*-a-waz'),  department  (2,185  sq 
mi  ,  pop  1,414,910),  N  France,  in  ILE-DF-FRANCE 
It  surrounds  but  does  not  include  Pai  is  The  south- 
ern hoction  is  a  part  of  BEAUCK  Veisailles  is  the 
departmental  capital 

Seme-Inferieure  (se'n'-gfaro'Ctr'),  department  (2,448 
sq  mi  ,  pop  840,131),  N  France,  in  Normandy 
It  is  traversed  by  the  lower  Seme,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  on  the  English  Channel  lies  Le  HAVRE. 
Other  coastal  towns  aie  Dieppe  and  Fecamp 
RotiKN  is  the  departmental  capital 

Seipel,  Ignaz  (Ig'nats  zl'pul),  1876  1932,  Austrian 
statesman,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate  and  leader  of 
the  Christian  Socialist  party  After  the  collapse  of 
the  monarchy,  Monsignot  Seipel  held  the  divergent 
elements  of  his  party  together,  and,  as  chancellor 
(1922-24,  1920-29),  he  introduced  stungent  econ- 
omies, stabilized  the  currency,  and  secured  Aus- 
trian acceptance  of  the  Gene\  a  Pi  otocol  He  was 
hated  by  many  because  of  his  clericalist  and  sternly 
anti-Socialist  policies,  and  an  attempt  was  made  on 
his  life  in  1924 

Seir  (sS'ur),  mountainous  region,  S  Palestine,  S  of 
the  Dead  Sea  Mt  Hoi  is  the  highest  point  It  is 
identical  with  EDOM  It  is  mentioned  frequently 
in  the  Bible  as  Mt  Seir  The  eponvm  appears  at 
Gen  36  20,  1  Chron  1  38  The  Seir  of  Joshua 
15  10,  a  border  point  of  Judah,  seems  to  be  different 

Seirath  (se'Irath,  sel'-),  mountainous  region,  E  cen- 
tral Palestine  Judges  3  26 

Seishinr,  Korea  see  CHONOJIN 

seismology  (slzmft'lujg,  sis-),  scientific  study  of 
earthquakes  or  movements  of  the  earth's  crust 
Instruments  used  to  indicate  and  record  earth- 
quakes are  known  as  seismographs  or  seismom- 
eters Simple  devices  were  employed  even  in  an- 
cient times  Among  those  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  science  were  John  Wmthrop  in  the  United 
States  and  Sir  Jamee  Ewmg  and  John  Milne  in 
Great  Britain  Among  the  seismographs  used  now 
are  those  known  as  the  Milne-Shaw,  the  Galhtsm 
(Gahtzm),  the  McComb-Romberg,  the  Wood-An- 
derson, and  the  Benioff .  Seismographs  vary  some- 
what in  design  but  generally  a  heavy  mass,  either 
a  pendulum  or  a  large  permanent  magnet,  is  an 
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essential  part  of  the  structure  A  recording  device 
consisting  of  either  a  mechanical  system  or  an  op- 
tical system  is  connected  with  the  pendulum  or  the 
magnet.  A  mechanical  one  has  a  pen  which  marks 
on  a  smoke-covered  surface  on  a  rotating  drum  or 
has  a  pen  or  pencil  which  draws  on  a  roll  of  paper 
fastened  to  the  rotating  drum  In  an  optical  sys- 
tem a  beam  of  light  is  reflected  by  a  mirror  on  a 
photographic  paper  or  film  When  tremors  of  tho 
earth  occur,  the  pendulum  or  the  magnet  because 
of  inertia  actually  remain  still  as  the  earth  beneath 
moves  The  relative  motion  between  the  earth  and 
the  instrument  is  magnified  either  by  a  system  of 
lovers  connec  ted  with  the  pendulum  or  by  eloctncal 
apparatus  For  scientific  studies  the  time  intervals 
must  be  accurately  marked  on  the  drum  From  the 
graphic  record,  called  the  seismogram,  the  severity 
and  other  information  about  an  earthquake  can  be 
learned  By  using  three  instruments,  each  set  to 
respond  to  motions  from  a  different  direction  (north- 
south  horizontal,  cost-west  horizontal,  and  verti- 
cal), both  tho  distance  and  the  direction  of  the 
earth  movement  can  bo  found  A  more  recently 
developed  instrument  installed  in  the  observatory 
at  Harvard  can  make,  with  this  single  instrument, 
a  triple  record  of  movement  in  all  three  directions  An 
important  commercial  application  of  seismology  is 
its  use  in  tho  petioleum  industry  for  the  detection 
of  oil  deposits  In  1924  the  first  deposit  was  dis- 
covered by  this  method  in  Texas  A  portable  seis- 
mograph is  set  up  in  the  area  to  be  investigated, 
and  dynamite  or  another  high  explosive  is  deto- 
nated in  a  hole  drilled  near  by  From  an  interpre- 
tation of  tho  waves  created  by  the  explosion  and 
re<  orded  on  t  he  seismograph  the  detection  of  a  geo- 
logic formation  called  a  salt  dome  is  possible,  such 
a  dome  ia  characteristically  covered  with  a  cap  of 
rock  with  which  oil  is  associated  Sec  John  Milne, 
Earthquakes  and  Other  Earth  Movements  (1886,  7th 
ed  ,  rewritten  by  A  W  Lee,  1939),  Charles  Davi- 
son,  Afanual  of  Seismology  (1921)  and  Founders  of 
Seismology  (1927),  J  J  Lynch,  Our  Trembling 
Earth  (1940),  Perry  Byerly,  Seismology  (1942), 
K  E  Bullen,  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Seismol- 
ogy (1947) 

Seistan  (s&stan'),  lowland  region  of  W  Afghanistan 
(c  4,000  sq  mi  )  and  E  Iran  (e  2,000  sq  mi  )  The 
Helm  and  river  ends  here  The  region  has  tho  large 
swarnps  Hamun-i-Helmand  and  Gaud-i-Zireh  It 
001  responds  roughly  to  the  ancient  Drangiana 

Seitz,  Karl  (karl'  zlts'),  1869-1950,  Austnan  politi- 
cian After  the  electoral  victory  of  the  Social  Dem- 
ocrats in  1907,  he  became,  with  Viktor  Adler,  a  So- 
cialist parliamentary  leader  He  was  acting  presi- 
dent of  Austria  (1919  20)  and  later  mayor  of 
VIENNA  from  19J3  until  the  Socialist  revolt  of 
1934  Arrested,  he  was  soon  released  on  parole 
He  was  incarcerated  bv  the  Nazis  in  1944  When 
Austria  was  restored  after  the  Set  ond  World  War, 
Seits  was  elected  to  parliament  (1945) 

Seiyukai  (sa'vookl*).  Japanese  political  party 
founded  in  1900  It  was  derived,  via  the  Kenseito, 
from  the  Jivuto,  organized  by  Itugaki  in  1881  Ito 
was  its  first  president,  and  Saionji  its  bet  ond,  but 
these  great  statesmen  were  more  powerful  m  their 
own  right  than  as  party  loaders  The  first  real  party 
cabinet,  marking  the  decline  of  the  old  clan  oli- 
garchy, was  that  of  Hara,  Seivukai  leader,  in  1918 
Party  governments  prevailed  from  1924  to  1932 
the  Sei>ukai  cabinets  of  Tanaka  (1927  29)  and 
Inukai  (1931-32)  alternating  with  Minseito  gov- 
ernments After  this  the  influence  of  political  par- 
ties steadily  declined  as  that  of  the  militarists  in- 
creased, and  in  1940  all  political  parties  voluntarily 
disbanded  to  make  way  for  a  government-spon- 
sored totalitarian  party  Japanese  parties  have  been 
based  more  on  factionalism  and  personal  loyalty 
than  on  divisions  of  principle,  and  there  was  httle 
different:  e  between  the  program  of  the  Seiyukai  and 
that  of  Minseito  The  Seijukai  was  slightly  more 
conservative  and  more  amenable  to  army  demands, 
it  was  identified  with  the  Mitsui  interests 

Sejanus  (Lucius  Aelms  Sej  anus)  (slja'nus),  d  AD 
31,  Roman  statesman; son  of  L  Sejus  Strabo,  Prae- 
torian prefect  When  his  father  went  to  Egypt  as 
governor,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
Praetorian  guards  and  obtained  great  ascendancy 
over  Emperor  TIBBRIUR  He  was  suspected  of  con- 
spiring with  Livia  in  a  successful  plot  to  poison  her 
husband,  the  emperor's  son,  Drusus,  and  obtained 
the  arrest  of  AQRIPPINA  I  Tiberius  feared  a  plot 
on  tho  part  of  Sejanus  and  had  him  put  to  death 

Sek  Harbour,  New  Guinea  see  ALEXISHAFEN 

Sekia-el-Hftmra:  see  SPANISH  SAHARA 

Sekondi-Takoradi  (se'kunde-takfira'de),  municipal- 
ity (pop  44,130),  8W  Gold  Coast  colony,  a  port  on 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea  Sekondi,  settled  in  the  10th 
cent  by  the  Dutch,  went  to  Great  Britain  in  1872 
It  flourished  after  the  construction  (1903)  of  a  rail- 
road to  the  mining  and  hardwood-lumbering  region 
of  the  in  tenor  The  old  port  was  replaced  (1928) 
by  the  deep-water  harbor  of  the  near-by  town  of 
Takoradi  The  two  towns  were  amalgamated  in 
1946  Sekondi  formerly  appeared  as  Seccondee 

Sela  or  Selah  (se'ia)  fHeb.,-rock],  unidentified 
town,  8  of  the  Dead  Sea  It  was  captured  by 
Amasiah  and  renamed  by  him  Joktheel  Some 
identify  Sela  with  PBTRA  2  Kings  14  7,  Isa.  16  1 
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Selah  (sS'lu),  obscure  Hebrew  word  occurring  many 
times  in  Psalms  and  three  times  m  Hab  3.  Its  deri- 
vation is  unknown  It  may  be  a  musical  notation 
signifying  a  pause  or  the  end  of  a  phrase. 

Selah  (seTu),  town  (pop.  1,130).  S  central  Wash.,  on 
the  Yakima  river  just  N  of  Yakima,  in  a  fruit- 
growing section. 

Sela-hammahlekoth  (se'lu-ham*ule'k&th)  [Heb.,- 
cliff  of  escape],  un located  place,  S  Palestine,  associ- 
ated with  Saul's  pursuit  of  David  1  Sam  23  28 

Selangor  (sulang'ur),  state  (3,160  sq  mi  ,  pop 
708,091),  central  Malaya,  on  the  Strait  of  Malac- 
ca It  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  Perak,  on  tho 
east  by  Pahang,  and  on  the  south  by  Negri  Sem- 
bilan  It  contains  coal  deposits  that  are  mined 
commercially,  as  well  as  tin  mines,  rubber,  pine- 
apples, and  rice  are  grown,  there  are  considerable 
fisheries  Both  the  Chinese  and  the  Indian  groups 
in  the  population  exceed  the  Malay  group,  together 
the  Chinese  and  Indians  constitute  two  thirds  of 
the  inhabitants  Beforo  tho  16th  cent  the  territory 
of  Selangor  was  subject  to  the  powers  that  m  turn 
dominated  the  Malay  Penmsula  After  the  fall  of 
Malacca  (1611),  it  was  nominally  ruled  by  the 
kings  of  Riouw  and  Johoro,  but  in  the  late  17th 
cent  it  was  conquered  by  Bugis  tribesmen  from 
Celebes,  who  for  a  time  threatened  to  dominate 
Malaya  from  Selangor  Selangor  accepted  British 
protection  in  1874,  and  in  1895  it  betaine  one  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States  The  capital,  Kuala  Lum- 
pur, is  the  capital  of  the  federation  of  Malaya 

Selborne,  Roundell  Palmer,  1st  earl  of  (sftl'born), 
1812-95,  English  jurist  and  statesman  A  brilliant 
at  ademic  and  legal  career  preceded  his  entry  into 
Parliament  as  a  nominal  Conservative  in  1847  He 
served  Lord  Palmerston  as  solicitor  general  (1861- 
63)  and  Lord  John  Russell  as  attorney  general 
(1863-66)  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1872 
and  during  the  ministries  of  William  Ewart  Glad- 
stone served  as  lord  chancellor  (1872-74,  1880-85) 
Selborne  had  an  important  influence  on  law  reform 
through  his  work  on  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873  In 
1885  he  broke  with  Gladstone  on  the  question  of 
Irish  Homo  Rule  and  joined  the  Liberal  Unionists 
Selborno  was  a  conservative  writer  on  problems  of 
church  history  and  dot  trine  See  his  Memorials 
(ed  by  Ladv  Sophia  Palmer,  4  vois  ,  1896-98) 

Selborne  (sel'born),  village,  Hampshire,  England, 
SSW  of  Aider-shot  The  Natural  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  Selborne  was  written  by  the  vicar  Gil- 
bert WHITE,  who  was  bom  here  He  lived  in  "The 
Wakes"  (still  standing)  and  is  buried  in  the  old 
parish  church 

Selby,  William,  17J8-98,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, who  resided  in  Boston,  Mass  ,  from  c  1771 
He  was  organist  at  King's  Chapel.  Boston,  before 
the  Revolution  and  from  1782  until  his  death,  and 
he  gave  concerts  of  an  ambitious  sort,  which  were 
very  important  in  the  musical  development  of  Bos- 
ton His  own  compositions,  which  included  church 
music,  a  harpsichord  concerto,  and  an  organ  con- 
certo, were  esteemed  during  his  lifetime  but  have 
long  been  forgotten  See  O  G  Sonneck,  Early 
Concert  Life  in  Arntnca  (1907) 

Selby,  urban  district  (pop  10,064),  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  on  the  Ouse  and  S  of  York 
The  fine  c  ruciform  Church  of  St  Mary  and  St  Ger- 
man was  part  of  a  Benedictine  abbev  founded  in 
1069  bv  William  the  Conqueror  It  was  partly 
burned  in  1906,  but  was  rebuilt  The  town  is  the 
traditional  birthplace  of  Henry  I 

Selden,  John,  1584-1654,  English  jurist  and  scholar 
He  studied  at  Oxford,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1612, 
and  prat  ticed  as  a  consultant  and  conveyancer  He 
was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1623,  but  had  already 
been  politic  allj  ac  live  He  had  assisted  in  preparing 
tho  protestation  of  Commons  in  1621  and  had 
briefly  been  held  in  custody  as  a  result  He  con- 
tinued to  support  the  rights  of  Parliament  in  its 
struggle  with  the  crown,  was  prominent  in  the 
trial  of  George  Vilhers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
helped  to  draw  up  the  Petition  of  Right  in  1628 
For  his  activity  in  the  recalcitrant  Parliament  of 
1629  he  was  imprisoned  and  not  released  until  1631 
He  represented  Oxford  Umv  in  tho  Long  Parlia- 
ment, which  convened  in  1640,  and  he  retired  from 
public  life  in  1649  Selden  was  c  onsidered  one  of 
the  most  erudite  men  of  his  time  His  England's 
Kpinomis  and  Jam  Anglorum  (1610)  established 
him  as  the  father  of  legal  antiquananism  This  field 
of  work  was  furthei  explored  in  his  Analecton 
Anglo- lintanriK  on  (1015)  The  preface  to  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Fleta  (1647)  summarises  his  lifelong 
study  of  the  origins  of  British  law.  Selden 's  repu- 
tation as  an  Orientalist  was  begun  with  his  De  Diis 
Syns  (1617),  and  he  prepared  a  number  of  studies 
of  rabbinical  law  His  History  of  Tithes  (1018)  in- 
volved him  in  a  conflict  with  the  clergy,  and  the 
work  was  suppressed.  Others  of  his  works  are 
Titles  of  Honour  (1614),  Privileges  of  Baronage 
(1642),  and  Mare  Clautum  (1635),  a  defense  of 
England's  right  to  sovereignty  over  the  seas  be- 
tween that  country  and  the  Continent  He  is 
popularly  best  remembered  for  the  record  of  his 
conversations  kept  by  his  secretary,  Richard  Mil- 
ward,  and  published  as  Table  Talk  (1689,  ed.  by 
Frederick  Pollock,  1927)  See  G  W  Johnson, 
Memoirs  of  John  Selden  (10  vols  ,  1883-84). 
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SELECTION 

selection.  In  DARWINISM,  the  mechanism  of  natural 
selection  is  considered  of  major  importance  in  the 
process  of  EVOLUTION  As  a  result  of  various  fac- 
tors in  the  environment  (e  g  ,  the  quantity  of  food 
and  water  available  and  the  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  pressure)  and  the  overproduction  in  ani- 
mals and  plants,  a  struggle  for  existence  arises  In 
this  struggle,  according  to  Darwin,  those  organisms 
better  adapted  to  the  environment  survive  (sur- 
vival of  the  fittest)  and  repioduce,  while  those  least 
fitted  do  not  The  "selection"  is  therefore  based 
upon  adaptation  A  special  form  of  natural  selec- 
tion, sexual  selection,  IB  also  stressed  in  Darwinism 
It  attempted  to  account  for  secondary  sex  char- 
acters which  were  not  necessarily  of  value  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  It  assumed  that  the  female 
animal  selects  as  a  mate  one  having  the  most  highly 
developed  of  such  characters,  e  g  ,  the  most  beau- 
tiful plumage  or  a  superior  song,  therefore  through 
reproduition  those  characters  are  perpetuated 
Artificial  selection,  the  selection  by  man  of  individ- 
uals best  suited  for  his  purpose,  is  common  in 
plant  and  animal  breeding 

selective  service,  in  U  S  hi«torv  Although  national 
military  CONSCRIPTION  was  begun  (1863)  in  the 
Civil  War  to  replenish  the  number  of  men  in  the 
Union  army,  Congress  authoiized  release  fiom 
service  to  an  von  o  who  furnished  a  satisfiu  tory  sub- 
stitute and,  at  first,  those  who  paid  $300  General 
conscription  was  undertaken  in  the  First  World 
War  The  Selective  Service  Act  of  1917  lequired 
all  men  between  21  and  30  veais  of  age,  inclusive, 
to  register  The  age  limits  were  extended  to  18  and 
45  in  1918  The  men  actually  drafted  for  imlitarv 
service  were  chosen  fiom  the  list  of  registrants  by 
lottery  Exemptions  from  servue  were  granted  to 
men  who  had  families  dependent  on  them,  who 
were  physically  unfit,  who  were  indispensable  for 
duties  at  home,  or  who  belonged  to  religious 
organizations  with  pacihstic  principles  Well  over 
2,500,000  men  were  drafted  into  the  U  S  army  in 
the  Hrst  Woild  War  The  United  States  adopted 
peacetime  conscription  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  bv  the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act 
of  Sept ,  1940,  when  the  Allies  rcac.  hed  one  of  their 
blackest  moments  in  the  Second  World  War  The 
act  provided  tor  an  armv  limited  to  900,000  men, 
men  between  21  and  i5  years  of  age  registered  and 
one  year  was  made  the  length  of  service — later 
(Aug.  1941)  extended  to  18  months  After  the 
United  States  was.  plunged  into  the  Second  World 
War  by  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  a  new  selective 
service  act  was  passed  (De<  ,  1941) ,  this  made  men 
between  18  and  45  liable  for  military  service,  while 
all  men  between  18  and  o5  w etc  required  to  register 
The  terminal  point  of  sei  vac  e  was  extended  to  MIX 
months  after  the  war,  and  after  enlistments  were 
halted  in  the  nav\,  marine  coips,  and  coast  guard, 
all  the  major  branches  of  service  were  augmented 
from  the  pool  of  conscripted  men  As  the  need  for 
men  in  the  armed  services  increased,  deferments 
for  essential  employment  and  for  family  dependents 
were  stoadil>  cut  Fiom  1910  until  1947— when 
the  wartime  selec  tive  sei  vice  ac  t  expired  after  ex- 
tensions by  Congress— a  total  of  over  10,000,000 
were  inducted  into  the  armed  services  A  new  se- 
lective servue  act  was  passed  in  1948  which  re- 
quited all  men  from  18  through  25  years  of  age  to 
register  and  which  made  men  from  19  to  25  liable 
for  induction  for  21-month  service 
Seled  (se'ldd)  [Heb , -exultation],  descendant  of 
Jerahmeel  1  Chron  2  30 

Selene  (mile'ne)  [Gr,*=moonj,  in  Greek  religion, 
moon-goddess,  daughter  of  the  Titans  HYPERION 
and  THBIA  She  was  identified  with  ARTEMIS  and 
HECATE 

Selenga  (se'lc'ng-Ka')  river,  «  750  mi  long,  rising  in 
the  Khangai  mta  ,  NW  Mongolian  People's  Re- 
public It  flows  east  through  the  republic  and  then 
north  along  a  generally  navigable  course  through 
the  Buryat  Mongol  ASSH  to  Lake  Baikal  The 
Orkhon  is  the  prmc  ipal  tnbutary. 
selenite  (sf'lmlt,  sule'nlt)  (Gr  ,-of  the  moon], 
transparent  variety  of  gypsum  When  pure,  it  is 
clear  arid  colorless  It  oic  ura  commonly  in  nature, 
in  the  United  States  (New  York,  Utah,  and  Ohio), 
an  Canada,  and  in  Europe  (Prance,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland)  Crystals  of  great  beaut v  have  been 
discovered  in  Sicilian  sulphur  mines  Selenite 
crystallizes  in  the  monochnic  sy  stem  Chemically 
it  is  anhydrous  calcium  sulphate  It  is  valued  for 
its  optic  al  properties 

selenium  (bule'ncum).  rare,  non  metal  IK  element 
(symbol-Se,  for  physical  constants,  »ee  BJLKMENT, 
table)  Selenium  exhibits  allotropv,  appearing  in  a 
number  of  different  forms,  including  a  red,  amor- 
phous powder,  a  red  crystalline  material,  and  a 
gray,  rnetalhke  form  which  is  called,  from  its  ap- 
peaiance,  "metallic"  selenium  A  remarkable  prop- 
erty (discovered  by  Willoughby  Smith  in  1873)  of 
the  crystalline  "metallic"  form  is  the  difference 
shown  in  its  ability  to  conduct  electricity  in  dark- 
ness and  in  light  When  illumination  18  increased, 
its  conductivity  is  increased  As  a  result,  the  ele- 
ment has  been  used  in  a  variety  of  devices  in  so- 
called  selenium  cells,  which  are  highly  sensitive  to 
light  The  element  is  also  extensively  used  in  the 
preparation  of  rubber  and  in  the  manufacture  of 


1790 

red  glass  and  of  some  enamels  In  the  colloidal  con-    Selim  HI,  1761-1808,  Ottoman  sultan  (1789-1807), 

'  '  ............ 


dition  it  is  used  as  a  germicide  and  insecticide  8e- 
lenium  is  grouped  with  sulphur  and  tellurium  in  the 
periodic  system,  resembling  these  elements  in  chem- 
ical activity,  it  forms,  with  oxygen,  an  oxide,  with 
h\  drogen  and  oxygen,  selenious  and  selemc  acids,  of 
which  the  salts  are,  respectively,  selemtea  and  sele- 
nates,  with  hydrogen  and  several  metals,  e  g  ,  iron 
and  silver,  selemdes,  with  chlorine,  a  chloride,  and 
with  chlorine  and  oxygen,  an  oxvchloride  It  is 
rarelv  found  uncombmed  in  nature,  but  often  oc- 
curs in  the  form  of  selemde  in  sulfide  oies,  espe- 
cially those  of  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  iron  Com- 
mercially it  is  obtained  chiefly  as  a  by-product  in 
the  refining  of  copper  and  in  the  prepaiation  of 
sulphuuc  acid  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States, 
chiefly  in  the  Great  Plains  legion,  selenium  is  ab- 
sorbed from  the  soil  by  vegetation  in  quantities  suf- 
ficient to  cause  poisoning  of  livestock,  thus  making 
the  land  useless  for  grazing  The  element  was  dis- 
covered by  Berzehus  in  1817 

Seleucia  (sulu'shu),  ancient  city  of  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  Tigris  below  Baghdad  It  was  founded  by 
Seleucus  I  (c  312  B  C  )  arid  soon  replaced  Babylon 
as  the  main  c  enter  for  east-west  c  ommerce  through 
the  valley  As  long  as  the  Seleucids  held  the  area 


nephew  and  successor  of  Abdu-1-Harmd  I  He  suf- 
fered severe  defeats  in  the  second  of  the  Russo- 
TURKISH  WARS  with  Catherine  II,  but  suffered  no 
territorial  losses  when  peace  was  made  at  Jassy  in 
1792  An  ardent  reformer,  Sehm  set  out  to  rebuild 
the  Turkish  navy  on  European  lines,  to  reform  tho 
army,  and  to  curb  the  JANIZARIES  In  1798  Sehm 
joined  the  second  coalition  against  France  in  the 
Fiench  Revolutionaiy  Wars  Tiukwh  forces  lost 
Jaffa  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  had  invaded 
(1799)  Syria  after  taking  Egypt,  but  they  held  out 
at  Acre  and  foiced  Napoleon  to  retreat  In  1801 
the  Fiench  left  Egypt,  which  was  lestored  to  tho 
sultan  In  1806  wai  with  Russia  bioke  out  again 
(see  Ruaso-TtiRKiBH  WARS).  A  revolt  of  the  Jaui- 
zaties  led  to  Sehm's  deposition  and  impiisonment 
in  1807  MUSTAFA  IV  was  placed  on  the  throne 
A  loyal  army  marched  on  Constantinople  to  restoie 
Sehm  It  entered  the  city  in  1808,  just  aftei  Selim's 
enemies  had  strangled  him  Mustafa  was  deposed 
and  another  of  Selim's  cousins,  Mahmud  II, 
ascended  tho  throne  During  Selim's  icign  Egypt 
became  virtually  independent  under  MOHAMMM> 
ALI,  as  did  Albania  undei  Au  PASHA  Sehm's  woll- 
intentioned  and  efficient  reforms  came  too  late  to 
est  tho  decay  of  Tui  key 


Seleucia  was  their  eastern  capital    When  the  Par-      

thians  conqueied,  they  placed  their  capital  at  Sehnsgrove  (se'llnzgrov),  borough  (poo  2,877),  J£ 
Ctesiphon,  across  the  river  from  Seleucia  Seleucia  Pa  ,  on  the  Susquehanna  and  c  36  mi  N  of  Harris- 
was  thus  superseded  In  a  Parthian  campaign  burg,  settled  1755,  laid  out  1790,  me  1827  A 
Trajan  buined  the  city,  and  it  was  destroyed  by  trading  center  for  farmers,  it  piodutos  textiles 
Romans  in  164  The  Arabs  applied  the  name  El  Susquehanna  Uiuv  (Lutheran,  coeducational, 
Maidan  to  Seleuc  la-Ctesiphon  Another  Seleucia  1858)  and  a  t.tato  colony  for  epileptics  are  heie 
was  f ounded  b>  Sc-leuc  us  as  tho  seaport  for  An tioch.  Selinus  (slll'mis),  ancient  cit>  of  Sicily  It  was 
St  Paul  sailed  from  there  Acts  13  4  founded  (628?  B  C  )  by  Dorian  Gieeks  and  was  the 
Seleucus  I  (Seleucus  Nicator)  (suhVkus),  d  280  constant  iival  of  neighboring  Segesta  Sehnus  got 
BC,  king  of  ancient  Syria  An  able  general  of  S>iacuse  to  interfere  in  a  quanel,  which  led  to  the 


Alexander  the  Groat,  he  played  a  leading  part  in 
the  wars  of  the  Diadochi  In  the  new  partition  of 
the  empire  in  312  B  C  he  received  Bab>  Ionia  Con- 
quest of  Susiana  and  Media  enlarged  hia  holdings, 
and  he  managed  to  extend  his  power  to  the  Oxus 
and  the  Indus  He  joined  the  league  against  ANTI- 
OONU8  I,  and  when  Antigonus  was  defeated  at 


unsuccessful  Athenian  expedition  in  Sitily  (415  41rJ 
B  C  )  Segenta  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Caithagm- 
iaim,  who  sacked  Sehnus  in  409  B  C  The  city  was 
lebuilt,  but  did  not  prosper  and  was  finally  de- 
stio^ed  bv  Carthago  in  250  B  C  Ruins  of  the  five 
Doric  temples  on  tho  \uopohs  of  Selinus  leutll  the 
brilliance  of  the  city  when  it  was  at  its  height 


generals  ho  w  as  the  one  who  tried  hardest  to  set  up 
a  kingdom  following  Alexander's  ideas    He  found- 


--    „- -    ... 

Ipsus  in  301  B  C  ,  Seleucus  gained  a  large  part  of    Seljuks    soe  TURKS 

Asia  Minor  and  all  of  Syria  Of  the  Macedonian  Selkirk,  Alexander  (rfl'kurk),  1676-1721,  Scottish 
'  '  "  '  ''  '  sailor,  whose  adventuies  suggested  to  Damul  Defoe 

thestor>  of  Robinson  ("?  usot  (1719)  In  1704,  when 
a  sailing  mastei,  ho  quarreled  with  the  captain  of 
his  ship  in  the  Juan  frornandez  islands  and  asked  to 
be  put  aahoie  Ho  remained  on  Mas  Atieira  island 
for  four  >ears  and  four  months  befoie  he  was  ieo- 
cued  (1'eb  9,  1709)  by  an  English  piivateei  His 
equipment  on  the  island  included  a  gun  and  amm 


ed  Greek  colonies  everywhere  and  tried  to  goven 
the  subject  peoples  according  to  the  methods  of  the 
Persian  Empire  He  was  RUC  ceeded  by  ANTIOCHUB  I 
Seleucus  II  (Seleucus  Callimc  us),  d  22(>  B  C  ,  king 
of  ancient  Sy  na,  son  of  Antiochus  II  On  his  fath- 
er's death  there  was  a  struggle  for  the  thione  be- 
tween Seleucus  and  his  stepmother,  Beiemee  (on 
behalf  of  her  infant  son)  Before  Berenice's 
brother,  PTOIKMY  III  of  Egypt,  could  arrive, 


nition  Latei  he  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  British 
navy  See  John  Howcll,  The  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Alexander  Selkirk  (1829) 


Seleuc  us  seems  to  have  had  Berenice  and  his  half    Selkirk,  Thomas  Douglas,  5th  earl  of,  1771-lhJO, 


brother  murdered  A  long  war  with  Ptolemy  on- 
sued  Seleucus  also  had  to  wage  long  war  against 
his  own  brother,  Antioc  hus  Hierax,  for  Asia  Minor 
Bac  tna  and  Parthia  revolted  arid  threw  off  Selcucid 
control,  and  Seleuc  us  failed  in  attempts  to  reduce 
them  ANTICH  HUH  III  was  his  son 
Seligman,  Edwin  Robert  Anderson  (sf'llgmun), 
1861-1939,  Amenc  an  economist,  b  New  York  c  ity, 


Scottish  philanthropist,  founder  of  the  Ri  n  RIV*R 
SKTTI  KMt-NT  Emigration  to  America  seemed  to 
him  the  best  solution  for  the  poverty  of  his  c  oun- 
trymeii,  espec  lally  those  Highlanders  who  had  been 
evicted  from  their  small  holdings  He  obtained 
land  on  Prince  Edwaid  Island  and  supervised 
(1803)  the  founding  of  a  succ  ossful  settlement  His 
experiences  in  planting  a  colony  in  Rupert's  Lund 


PhD    Columbia,  1885    As  professor  (1885-1931)      wore  far  less  happy    To  got  the  ne<  essarv   land 
at  Columbia,  he  edited  the  "Columbia  University      there,  he  acquired  a  controlling  financial  interest  in 


tilting  a  c 
;>pv    To  , 


Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law" 
and  tho  Political  Science  Quarterly  He  was  editor 
in  chief  of  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences 
An  expert  on  public  financ  e,  he  ac  tod  on  many  tax 
commissions  and  in  1931  was  financial  adviser  to 
the  Cuban  government  His  works  include  The 


the  Hudson's  Bay  Company      In    1812  the  fin 
party  of  colonists  settled  at  the  forks  of  the  Red 


and  ABsmibome  rivers,  a  site  important  to  the  pow- 
erful North  West  Company  us  a  food-suppl>  region 
and  focal  point  in  their  east-west  fur  trade    Selkirk 
.    „ .  .._      ...__    later  dispati  hed  other  parties  to  join   the  first 

Shifting  and  Inculenee  of  Taxation  (1892,  5th  ed  ,      Trouble  soon  broke  out,  in  1815  the  North  West 

1925),  Essays  in  Taxation  (1895,  10th  ed  ,  1925),      Company  broke  up  the  colony,  which  was,  how- 

The  Economic  Intel  pretation  of  Huttorv  (1902,  2d      ever,  refounded  that  year    Selkitk  decided  to  visit 

ed,  1924),  Principles  of  Economic*  (1905,  Uth  ed  ,      '  "  

1929),  and  The  Economics  of  Faim  Relief  (1929) 
Selim  I  (Sehm  the  Grim)   (se'llm,  sulem'),  1467- 

1520,  Ottoman  sultan  (1512-20)     He  ascended  the 

throne  by  deposing  his  father,  BAJAZET  II,  and  by 

killing  his  brothers    Sehm  ordered  the  massacre  of 

some  40,000  Shntea — perhaps  for  political  rather 

than  religious  reasons — and  in  1514  he  attacked 

and  defeated  the  Shute  conqueror  of  Persia,  Shah 

Ismail,  annexing  Diyarbekir  and  Kurdistan    Aided 

by  his  superior  artillery,  he  defeated  (1516-17)  the 


his  project  He  went  from  Scotland  to  Monti eal, 
and  from  there  with  a  company  of  colonists  and  an 
armed  guard  he  set  forth  via  the  Groat  Lakes  En 
route  he  learned  of  the  attack  (the  massacre  of 
Seven  Oaks,  181b)  on  his  colony  He  seized  fort 
William,  a  headquarters  post  of  tho  North  West 
Company,  and  in  his  capacity  as  justice  of  the 
peace  of  Upper  Canada,  no  arrested  some  of  the 
ringleaders,  whom  he  sent  east  for  trial  After 
refoundmg  (1817)  his  colony  for  the  third  time,  ho 
returned  to  Canada  Lawsuits  were  brought 


Mamelukes  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  which  he  added  to      against  him  by  the  North  West  Company,  and  he 
the  Ottoman  Empire    By  assuming  the*  ALIPHATE,      was  forced  to  pay  damages    Having  sacrificed  his 


health  and  most  of  his  fortune  in  his  philanthropic 
enterprises,  he  returned  home  in  1818  and  died  in 
France  two  years  later  He  wrote  Observations  on 
the  Present  State  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  (1805) 
Sketch  of  the  British  Fur  Trade  in  North 


, 

Selim  made  himself  and  his  successors  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal  heads  of  the  empire  and  gamed 
control  over  the  holy  cities,  Mecca  and  Medina. 
Sehm  died  while  preparing  the  <  onquest  of  Rhodes 

A  bloodthirsty  and  inflexible  despot,  Sehm  was  also     and  A       ec    o      e     riis       ur     rae  in      or 
an  able  organizer  and  reformer     Under  him  the     America  (1816).    See  Chester  Martin,  Lord  Sel- 
Ottoman  Empire  entered  the  period  of  its  greatest      kirk's    Work   in   Canada    (1916),    George    Bryce, 
power     He  wrote  poo  try  in  Persian  and  protected      Mackenzie,  Selkirk,  Simpson  (rev.  ed  ,  1926) 
hteiature    His  son,  Suleiman  I,  succeeded  him        Selkirk,  county,  Scotland  see  SELKIRKSHIRE 
Selim  II  (Sehm  the  Drunkard),  c  1524-1574.  Otto-   Selkirk  (seVkurk).  town  (pop  5,408),  SE  Man  ,  on 
man  sultan  (1566-74),  son  and  successor  pi  Sulei-      the  Rod  River,  NE  of  Winnipeg  and  S  of  Lake 
man  I     His  reign  was  dominated  by  his  grand 
vmer,   Sokolli.    Although  the  Turks  conquered 
Cyprus  from  Venice  and  recovered  Tunis  from 
Spain,  the  Ottoman  Empire  received  its  first  severe 
setback  during  Selim's  reign  in  the  naval  defeat  at 


, 

Winnipeg  It  is  a  transshipping  center  for  Lake 
Winnipeg  fish  and  has  lumber  and  steel  mills, 
dairies,  and  truck  gai  dens.  The  town  is  named  for 
the  5th  earl  of  Selkirk,  who  established  (1812)  the 
RED  RIVER  SETTLEMENT  in  the  region. 

LE  PANTO  (1571).    He  was  succeeded  by  his  eon   Selkirk,  burgh  (pop  5,667),  county  town  of  Selkirk- 
Murad  III.  shire,  Scotland^  on  Ettnck  Water  and  S  of  Galar 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facet  p*g«  1. 


shiels.  Here,  in  1113.  the  future  David  I  founded 
an  abbey  which  was  later  moved  to  Kelso.  There 
ai  e  statues  commemorating  Sir  Walter  Scott  (sheriff 
of  Selkirkshire  for  many  yeais)  and  Mungo  Park 
There  w  also  a  memorial  of  the  battle  of  Hodden 
The  term  "souters  of  Selkirk"  originated  from  the 
former  occupation  of  the  town,  shoomaking  Since 
the  19th  cent  tweed  has  been  the  principal  man- 
ufacture 

Selkirk  Mountains,  range  of  the  Rocky  Mts  .  SE 
British  Columbia,  near  the  Alta  border  and  ox- 
tending  northwest  200  mi  ftom  tho  Idaho  and 
Mont  borders  It  is  almost  encircled  by  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  which  loops  around  the  north  end  of 
the  range 

Selkirkshire  (seTkurkshTr)  or  Selkirk,  inland  county 
(207  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop  22,608,  1948  estimated  pop 
22,290),  S  Scotland  The  county  town  is  Selkirk 
It  is  a  legion  of  rolling  hills,  watered  bv  the  Ettnc  k 
river  Sheep  raising  is  the  chief  occupation  Tho 
county  has  literary  associations  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  lived  here  for  some  years,  and  with 
James  Hogg,  the  " Ettnc  k  Shepherd  "  Selkirkshire 
was  once  part  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Northurn- 
bna  and  was  not  annexed  to  Scotland  until  1020 
It  was  the  scene  of  much  strife  during  tho  border 
warfare  between  England  und  Scotland 

Sellersburg,  residential  town  (pop  1,121),  Clark  co  , 
SE  Ind  ,  SE  of  Salem 

Sellersville,  borough  (pop  2,115),  SE  Pa  ,  r  30  rni 
NNW  of  Philadelphia,  me  1874  Quarrying  is 
done  near  hero 

Selma  1  Citv  (pop  19,834),  co  seat  of  Dallas  to  , 
SW  central  Ala  ,  W  of  Montgomery  and  on  the 
Alabama  river,  in  a  diveisifiod  faim  area,  settled 
1810,  me  1820  It  processes  cotton,  cottonseed 
oil,  non,  lumber,  and  dairy  goods  and  is  a  tail 
center  A  Confederate  arsenal  and  supply  point, 
it  was  ravaged  in  1805  Theie  nre  a  nurnl>ei  of  fine, 
ante-bellum  houses  Selrim  Umv  (Negro)  is  here 
Tho  U  S  military  aviation  HC  hool  heie  was  opened 
in  1941  2  City  (1940  pop  i,b07,  I94b  specnl 
eensu"  pop  5,894),  S  central  Calif ,  SE  of  Fiesno  in 
the  San  Joamun  Valley,  me  1893  The  sui round- 
ing area  produces  fruit,  truck,  dairy  products,  and 
cotton  3  Textile-mill  town  (pop  2,007),  L  central 
NC,  SE  of  Raleigh 

Selous,  Frederick  Courtenay  (sulocY,  -loos,  kort'no), 
1851-1917,  English  author,  hunter  of  big  g<imo  in 
Aft  ic  a  His  explorations  and  collections  of  museum 
specimens  weie  a  valuable  contribution  to  geog- 
raphy and  natural  history  Ho  guided  the  pioneer- 
ing expedition  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
to  Mashonaland  (1890)  He  was  killed  m  action 
in  Geiman  East  Africa  His  books  include  Trartl 
and  Adventure  in  South-East  Africa  (1893),  Sun- 
shine and  Storm  in  Rhodesia  (1896),  and  African 
Nature  Notes  and  Reminiscences  (1908)  See  biog- 
raphy by  J  G  Millais  (1918) 

seltzer  water,  alkaline  water,  rich  in  salts,  especially 
sodium  carbonate  It  is  also  known  as  Belters  wa- 
ter, deriving  its  name  from  the  Neidor-Selters 
spring  water  in  Prussia  It  was  very  popular  dur- 
ing the  19th  cent  as  a  beverage  and  as  medicine 
First  produced  artificially  in  tho  19th  cent  ,  it  is 
now  manufactured  in  commercial  quantities  in 
Europe  and  Amen<a  It  is  reputedly  hpnefic  ml  in 
certain  diseases  of  tho  digestive,  respiratory,  and 
urinary  s\  stems 

selvas  (sPl'vuz)  [Span  ,  =  woods],  tropical  forested 
plains,  more  partic  nlarlv  the  selvas  of  the  Vmazon 
basin  They  are  remarkable  for  lush,  variegated 
plant  growth  and  numerous  spec  ies  of  animal  life 
Their  many  rubhor-\  lelding  trees  were  formerly  of 
great  c  ommercial  value 


Selwyn,  George  Augustus  (seTwm),  1809-78,  Eng- 
lish prelate,  first  Anglican  bishop  of  New  Zealand 
,nd  bishop  of  Lithfield  In  1841  ho  was  appointed 


to  the  new  colonial  diocese  of  New  Zealand  Hav- 
ing prepared  himself  on  the  voyage  by  stud\mg 
navigation  and  the  language  of  the  Maoris,  ho 
extended  his  area  among  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
sailing  his  own  vessel  In  1808  Bishop  Selwvn  was 
made  bishop  of  Liehhold  In  1882  Selwvn  College, 
Cambridge,  a  tribute  to  his  memory  raised  through 
popular  subsc  r  iption,  was  me  orporatod  See  Louise 
Creighton,  G  A  Selwyn,  Bishop  of  New  Zealand 
and  Lichfidd  (1923) 

Selwyn  College*  see  CAMBRIDGE  ITNIVLHHITY. 

Sem,  variant  of  SHKM 

Semachiah  (sC'muki'u) ,  temple  doorkeeper  1  Chron. 
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semaphore  (seVmufftr'),  device  for  tho  visible  trans- 
mission of  messages  The  marine  semaphore,  used 
by  day  between  ships  or  between  a  ship  and  the 
shore,  consists  essentially  of  a  post  at  tho  top  of 
which  are  two  pivoted  arms  The  arms  are  con- 
nected by  light  gearing  to  two  operating  levers 
Each  letter  of  the  alphabet  and  eac  h  numeral  is  in- 
dicated by  a  different  placing  of  the  arms  The 
system  can  also  be  used  b>  the  signalman  through 
motions  of  his  own  arms,  with  or  without  small 
flags  as  indicators.  The  semaphore  used  in  traffic 
regulation  consists  of  an  upright  post  on  a  stand, 
having  at  the  top  right-angle  arms  bearing  stop 
and  go  signals  For  night  use  there  are  red  and 
green  lights  on  the  arms.  In  the  railroad  sema- 
phore a  single  projecting  arm  pivoted  at  one  end 


1791 

and  attached  to  a  vertical  post  is  devised  to  take 
three  positions  Horizontal  indicates  stop,  and 
vertical,  all  clear,  the  inclined  position  indicates 
that  the  locomotive  may  go  ahead  under  control 
expecting  to  l>e  stopped 

Semarang  (suma'rang),  city  (pop  217,796),  on  N 
Java,  Indonesia,  on  the  Java  Sea  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Semarang  An  important  port,  it  is  one  of 
the  major  commercial  centers  of  Java  It  exports 
tobacco,  sugar,  copia,  rubber,  kapok,  and  coffee 
There  are  textile  nulls  and  shipyards 
Sembrich,  Marcella  («Pm'brIk),  1858-1935,  stage 
name  of  Praxodo  Marcelhne  Kochanska,  Polish 
coloratura  soprano,  studied  piano  and  violin  at  the 
Lemberg  Conservatory  Urged  by  Liszt  to  tram 
her  voice,  she  studied  in  Vienna  and  Italy  and  made? 
her  operatic  debut  in  Athens  m  1877  She  sang 
fiom  1878  to  1880  in  Dresden  and  then  for  five 
seasons  in  London  In  1883  she  made  her  debut  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  where  she  sang 
regularly  from  1898  to  1909  bho  continued  con- 
ceit appearances  until  1917,  afterward  teac  hing  at 
the  Curtis  Institute,  Philadelphia,  and  the  .halliard 
fte  hool  of  Music  Considered  tho  greatest  c  olora- 
tura  of  her  day,  she  was  outstanding  as  Violetta 
in  La  Traviata 

Semei  (sc^'mPI),  ancestor  of  Joseph  m  the  Gospel 
genealogy  Luke  i  26 

Semele   (se^'milf),  m  Greek  religion,   daughter  of 
Cadmus  and  Harrnonia      ZfcUH,   who  loved   her, 
appeared  to  her  as  a  man     She  asked  him  to  come 
in  all  his  divine  majesty,  but  when  he  did  so  she 
died  of  terror  and   was  consumed  by  lightning 
Zeus  resc  ued  her  child,  DIONYSUS,  who  later  found 
his  mother  in  Hades  and  took  her  to  Olympus 
Semendna,  Yugoslavia   see  bM*  DEREVO 
semicolon   see  PUNCTUVTION 

Semmole  (s?'mmol)  1  City  (pop  11,547),  central 
Okla  ,  SE  of  Oklahoma  City,  settled  1890,  me  as  a 
town  1908,  as  a  city  1926  It  is  the  trade  c  enter  for 
H  farm  and  oil  region  2  Town  (pop  1,701),  co 
seat  of  Games  co  .  NW  Texan,  SW  of  Luhbork,  in  a 
ranching  area  on  the  Llano  Estarado,  founded 
1908,  me  1936 

Seminole  Indians,  North  American  Indian  tribe  of 
Nate  hez-Munkogean  linguistic  stork  They  sep- 
arated (their  namo  means  "separatist")  from  the 
Creek  Indians  in  the  early  18th  cent  and  settled 
in  the  former  territory  of  the  Apalachee  Indians 
in  Florida  Thev  gradually  grew  in  strength,  ab- 
sorbing many  runaway  Negro  slaves  and  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Apalac  hoe  While  still  under  Spanish 
rule  the  Semmole  bcc  ame  involved  in  trouble  with 
the  United  States,  partu  ularh  in  the  War  of  1812 
and  again  in  1817-18  In  the  war  of  1817-18  Gori 
Andrew  Jackson  with  over  3  000  men  invaded 
Honda  to  punish  the  hostile  Seminole  By  tho 
treatv  of  Paynes  Landing  in  1832  the  Seminole 
were  bound  to  move  W  of  the  Mississippi  within 
three  \ears  A  large  portion  of  the  tribe,  led  h\ 
Oscoola,  refused  to  go  and  prepared  for  resistance 
In  1835  began  the  Semmole  War  which  proved  to 
be  the  most  costly  Indian  war  m  which  the  United 
States  engaged  The  war  lasted  for  nearly  eight 
vears,  and  1,500  American  soldiers  were  killed  and 
$20,000,000  spent  The  Americ  an  troops  were  led, 
for  a  tune,  by  Richard  Keith  Call  The  Seminole, 
finallv  subdued  (AuK  ,  1842),  consented  to  move 
to  the  West  Some  lemamed  isolated  m  the  Ever- 
glades, and  there  is  now  a  reservation  for  them  In 
Oklahoma  the  Seminole  are  one  of  the  Five  C  ivil- 
izod  Tribes  There  aro  050  Semmole  in  1-  lorida  and 
2,(K)()  in  Oklahoma  The  Seminole,  like  their  parent 
tribe  tho  Creek  Indians,  were  of  the  Southeast 
culture  area  See  Alexander  Spoehr,  Florida  Semi- 
noleCamp  (1944) 

Semipalatinsk     (sv)fmP''nftl}i/tymsk),     city     (pop 
109,779),  capital  of  Semipalatinsk  oblast,  E  Kazakh 
SSR,  on  the  Irtvsh  river  arid  the  Turksib  RR 
Founded  in  1718  as  a  Russian  frontier  post,  it  grew 
into  an  important  tiado,  transportation,  and  ad- 
ministration center     Tho  population  consists  of 
Russians,  Kazakhs,  and  Tatars 
Semi-Pelagianism   see  PELAOIANISM. 
semiprecious  stone,  see  GEM 

Semiramis  (sfirnl'rumTs,  si-),  in  Assj  nan  mythology, 
the  daughter  of  the  Syrian  hsh-goddess  Derceto 
She  was  brought  up  by  the  royal  shepherd  Smmas 
Afterwards  Onnes,  an  Assyrian  general,  married 
her  Her  skill  in  c  onduc  ting  the  c  apturo  of  Bac  tria 
brought  her  the  love  of  Nmus,  the  king  of  Assyria, 
who  married  her  after  Onnes  had  killed  himself  She 
reigned  for  42  v.ears  after  the  death  of  Ninus,  and 
according  to  legend  she  conquered  Persia,  Libya, 
and  Ethiopia,  founded  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and 
built  many  monuments  She  left  the  kingdom  to 
her  son  Nmyas  After  her  death  she  became  a  dove 
and  was  worshiped  aa  such  The  historical  figure 
behind  this  legend  is  probably  Sammuramat,  who 
was  regent  of  Assyria  from  810  to  805  B  C  Later, 
she  acquired  many  of  the  characteristics  of  lab  tar 
Semite  (so'mit,  s§'-),  originally  one  of  a  people  be- 
lieved to  be  descended  from  Shem,  son  of  Noah 
Todav  the  term  is  used  to  include  the  following 
peoples  Arabs,  the  Akkadians  of  ancient  Baby- 
lonia; the  Assyrians,  the  Canaamtes  (including 
Arnontos,  Moabites,  Edomites,  Ammonites  and 
Phoenicians) ,  the  various  Aramaean  tribes  (includ- 
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ing  Hebrews);  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population  of  Ethiopia  These  peoples  are  grouped 
under  the  term  Semite,  chiefly  because  their  lan- 
guages were  found  to  be  related,  deriving  presum- 
ably from  a  common  tongue,  Semitic  (see  LAN- 
GUAGE, table)  Other  kinds  of  evidence,  such  as 
similarities  in  physical  characteristics  and  m  as- 
perts  of  c  ulture  other  than  language,  also  mdu  ate 
relationships  between  peoples  but  are  less  easily 
demonstrable  and  are  subjec  t  to  more  varied  inter- 
pretation In  fact,  no  such  evidence  as  physical 
or  linguistic  similarities  between  two  groups  is 
conclusive  in  asserting  kinship  and  must  be  used 
with  care  Though  the  matter  is  not  be>ond  con- 
troversy, the  weight  of  opinion  holds  that  tho 
original  home  of  the  Semites  was  Arabia,  from 
which  they  spread  m  successive  migrations  to 
Mesopotamia,  the  eastern  Mediterranean  littoral, 
and  the  delta  of  the  Nile  Sue  h  movement  over  a 
considerable  i>eriod  of  time  resulted  in  mixing  of 
various  tribes,  who  as  they  entered  an  area  camo 
into  c  ontac  t  with  Semitic  predecessors  or  with  non- 
Semitic  peoples  In  Mesopotamia,  Semitic  people 
from  the  earliest  date  were  in  c  ontact  with  Sumerian 
civih/ation  and  with  the  use  of  Sargon  of  Agade 
and  Hammurabi  of  Babylon  were  able  to  dominate 
it  c  ornpleteh  (see  SUM*  it)  In  Phoomc  la,  the 
Semitic  population  developed  a  widespread  mari- 
time trade  and  became  the  first  gieat  seafaring 
people  (see  PHOBNIPI  AN  civn  NATION)  That  group 
of  Hebrews  whic  h  had  been  diverted  through  Sinai 
into  tho  Nile  delta  settled  at  last  with  other  Semitic 
inhabitants  m  Palestine  These  southern  or  Judean 
Hebrews  boc  amo  the  leadens  of  a  new  nation  and 
religion  (sec  Jivwa  and  JUDAISM)  See  W  H  Wor- 
rell, A  Study  of  Races  in  the  Ancient  Near  East 
(1927),  G  A  Barton,  Semitic  and  Hamitic  Origins 
(1934) 

Semitic  languages  (srimt'tfk),  great  linguistic  family 
See  lANc.i.Ac.r-  (table) 

Semliki  (seWltke),  river,  c  150  mi  IOITR,  rising  in 
tho  western  foothills  of  the  Huwenzoii  mts  It 
flows  from  Edward  Nyanza  N  to  Albert  Nyariza 
and  forms  for  c  50  ml  tho  boundarj  of  Belgian 
Congo  and  Uganda  The  explorer  Henry  M  Stan- 
ley reached  tho  Scrnhki  in  1888 

Semmelweis,  Ignaz  Philipp  (Ig'n'tts  ff 'Up  ze1' mulvls), 
ISIS-G1},  Hungarian  physician  Ho  was  a  pioneer 
in  employ mg  antiseptic  methods  in  obstetrics 
While  on  the  staff  of  the  general  hospital  in  Vienna, 
he  recognized  PUERPERAL  FFVFK  to  be  an  infec- 
tious disease,  and  by  insisting  on  the  antiseptic 
cleansing  of  the  hands  of  attendants  in  obstetrics 
cases,  he  notably  reduced  tho  death  rate  from  in- 
fection in  childbirth  Opposition  to  his  campaign 
caused  him  to  leave  Vienna  (1854)  for  Pest,  Hun- 
gary ,  and  ultimately  affected  his  mind  Although 
he  recorded  his  results  in  The  Cause  Concept,  and 
Prophylaxis  of  Childbed  Fever  (1861 ,  Eng  tr  ,  1941), 
the  value  of  his  work  was  not  fully  recognized  until 
c  1890  See  biography  bv  L  F  Destouc  lies  (1937) 

Semmering  (z5 'muring),  scenic  resort  region  of  the 
Eastern  Alps  on  tho  border  of  St>  na  and  Lower 
Austria.  SW  of  Wiener  Noustadt  The  \lps  here 
are  crossed  by  the  Semmering  Pass,  3,215  ft  high, 
275  ft  beneath  it  runs  the  first  mountain  railroad 
in  the  world  (built  1848-54)  It  penetiates  15 
tunnels  and  is  earned  over  10  viaducts 

Semmes,  Raphael  (sfmz),  1809-77,  American  naval 
officer,  b  Chailos  oo  ,  Md  He  was  appointed  mid- 
shipman in  the  U  S  navy  (1820),  and  although  ho 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bai  (1834),  ho 
continued  in  the  servic  e  He  took  part  in  the  Mex- 
ican War,  practrccd  law  at  Mobile,  Ala  ,  and  was  in 
tho  Lighthouse  Service  from  1856  to  Feb.  1861, 
when  he  lesigned  his  commission  as  commander 
He  soon  took  the  same  rank  in  tho  Confederate 
navy  His  first  ship,  the  Sumter,  eluded  tho  Union 
blockade  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  (June, 
1861)  and  did  considerable  damage  to  Northern 
commerce  before  she  was  bottled  up  at  (aibraltar 
m  Jan  ,  1862  In  Aug  ,  1862,  Semmes  now  a  cap- 
tain, took  command  of  the  Alalmma  (see  CONI-EO- 
FRATE  cRUTHFiia),  and  a  two-year  ciuisc  made  him 
the  naval  hero  of  the  Confederacy  \fter  the  Ala~ 
l>ama  was  sunk  by  the  Ktarsarge,  Semmes  returned 
to  the  South  He  was  promoted  rear  admiral  in 
Feb  ,  1865,  and  charged  with  the  naval  defense  of 
Richmond  He  also  became  a  brigadier  general 
After  the  war  Semmes  taught,  edited  a  newspaper, 
lectured,  and  again  practiced  law  in  Mobile  Ho 
wrote  several  books  corn  erning  his  naval  exploits 
See  biographies  bv  Colver  Menwether  (1913)  and 
W  Adolphe  Roberts  (1938),  H  A.  Gosnell,  Rebel 
Raider  (1948) 

Semnae.  see  ERINYES 

Semnan  (sfitnnan'),  city  (pop.  23,078),  capital  of 
the  Second  Prov  ,  N  Iran,  E  of  Teheran  It  has 
cotton  manufactures  and  handles  pistachio  nuts. 
It  is  a  road  junc  tion 

Semonides  of  Amorgoa  (sltnft'nlde'z,  umflr'gos),  fl 
c  650  B  C  ,  Greek  iambic  poet  His  satires  were 
more  general  than  personal,  in  one  of  the  few  ex- 
tant fragments  ho  satirizes  women,  whose  peculiar 
charac  tenstios  he  desc  nbes  by  comparison  with 
animals  His  name  also  appears  as  Simomdes 

Sempach  (zfcm'pakh),  town  (pop  1,229),  Lucerne 
canton,  S  wit  Borland,  near  Sempach  Lake  Here,  in 
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1386,  the  Swiss  decisively  defeated  the  Austrian* 
According  to  a  legend,  victory  was  secured  by  the 
self-sacrifice  of  Arnold  von  WINKBLBIBO 
Semper,  Gottfried  (gdt'fretaom'pur),  1803-79,  Ger- 
man architect,  skillful  in  adapting  the  Italian 
Renaissance  style  to  German  environment.  He 
taught  (1834-49)  architecture  at  the  Dresden 
Academy  and  became  (1855)  director  of  the  archi- 
tectural section  of  the  Polytochmsche  Schule, 
Zurich  Because  of  his  part  in  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  he  was  forced  to  leave  Germany  and  was  for 
a  tune  in  London  Among  the  buildings  he  design- 
ed are  the  New  Synagogue  and  Hofthoater,  Dres- 
den, Poly  tot  hnuuin,  Zuruh,  and  two  museums 
and  the  imperial  palace,  Vienna  His  chief  written 
work  was  on  st\  le  in  the  tet  hnu  al  arts  (1878) 
Sempill,  Robert,  1530'>-1595,  Scottish  ballad  writer 
and  satirist  He  spent  a  number  of  his  early  years 
abroad  and  probably  was  a  soldier  of  the  airay,  for 
he  was  piesont  at  the  sioge  of  Leith  (1559-60)  In 
his  ballads  and  crude,  coaiae  but  vigorous  satires, 
Sempill  supported  the  earl  of  Moray  and  the  Refor- 
mation party  The  manuscript  of  his  poems,  written 
in  black  letter,  is  still  extant,  they  weie  published 
in  The  Sempill  Ballates  (1872),  edited  by  T  G 
Stevenson 

Semple,  Ellen  Churchill,  1803-1932,  American 
geographer,  b  Louisville,  Ky  ,  grad  Vassar,  1882, 
and  studied  at  the  Umv  of  Leipzig  She  helped 
develop  the  study  of  anthropogeography  (science 
of  geographical  distribution  of  mankind),  lertuimg 
(1906-23)  on  the  subject  at  the  Umv  of  Chicago 
From  1921  to  1932  she  was  professor  of  anthro- 
pogeographv  at  Clark  Um\  She  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  geographical  journals,  her  writings 
include  American  History  and  Its  Geographic  Con- 
ditions (1903,  revised  1933),  Influences  of  Geo- 
graphic Environment  (191 1),  and  The  Geography  of 
the  Mediterranean  Rtgwn  (1931) 
Senaah  (sc'na'u),  same  as  HABSENAMI 
Senancour,  Etienne  Pivert  de  (at\cV  p£v£r'  du 
sunftkoor'),  1770-1846,  French  writer  He  is 
known  principally  for  his  autobiographical  episto- 
lary novel  Obermann  (1H04,  2d  ed  ,  1833,  3d  ed  , 
1840,  Eng  tr,,  1903)  The  feentirnental  attitude 
toward  nature  and  the  morbid  melancholy  of  this 
novel  without  a  plot  suggest  Rousseau,  but  a  per- 
vasive  preoccupation  with  mtellei  tual  problems 
sets  it  apart  fiom  othet  woiks  of  the  same  genre 
and  period 
Senate,  United  States  see  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

senate,  Roman,  governing  council  of  the  Roman 
republic.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  ro>al  privy 
council.  By  the  3d  cent  B  C  the  senate  was  a 
group  of  300  men  with  legislative  and  administra- 
tive control  of  Rome  There  were  serious  t  hecks 
on  its  power,  espet  tally  in  the  hands  of  the  tribunes 
The  member1*  were  <  hoseri  by  the  <  enxors,  and  in- 
cluded theoretically  the  "best"  citizens,  but  as  it 
worked  out,  the  senate  consisted  of  ex-magistrates, 
almost  entirely  members  of  a  small  number  of  old 
families  In  the  expansion  of  Rome  in  the  3d  and 
2d  cent  B.C  the  senate  sent  out  the  armies,  made 
the  treaties,  organized  the  now  domain,  and  con- 
trolled finance  The  senatorial  conduct  of  Roman 
affairs  was  fairly  successful  mi  til  c  130  B  C  After 
that  provincial  administration  of  the  huge  empire 
was  increasingly  inefficient  and  graft-ridden  In 
spite  of  the  narrowness  of  the  membership,  the 
authority  of  the  senate  was  not  called  in  question 
until  the  growth  of  partj -class  division  that  de- 
veloped with  the  agitation  of  the  GHA«  CHI  The 
leaders  of  the  senate  became  also  the  leaders  of  the 
most  reactionary  group  and  would  yield  on  no 
point,  economic  or  political  The  fatal  develop- 
ment in  the  republic  of  two  parties,  optimates  (the 
senatorial  conservatives)  and  populares,  grew  out 
of  this  resistance  to  change.  The  optimates  tried 
to  foater  the  idea  that  they  represented  constitu- 
tionalism versus  subversion,  but  after  SULLA,  who 
combined  the  bloodiest  illegality  with  strictest  de- 
fense of  the  senate  (whit  h  he  raised  to  bOO  mem- 
bers), such  a  claim  by  optimates  was  cynual 
Julius  CAKSAH,  a  populare,  did  not  make  his  famous 
(illegal)  move  across  the  Rubicon  until  the  senate 
had  defied  him  with  a  clearly  unconstitutional  de- 
cree Caesar  enlarged  the  number  (to  900)  to 
broaden  it  The  ruin  of  the  optimates  and  the 
senate  was  ac  comphshed  in  the  prose  nption  of  43 
B  C  after  Caesar's  assassination  (the  work  of 
optimates  who  had  sided  with  Pompev  and  who 
had  been  reconciled  with  Caesar)  After  the  pro- 
scription what  was  left  of  the  senate  was  docile 
and  ineffectual  AUGUSTUS  included  the  senate  in 
his  plans  and,  reversing  Caesar's  program  of  en- 
larging Roman  citizenship  and  responsibility,  low- 
ered the  number  to  600.  As  an  administrator  he 
found  he  had  to  reduce  senatorial  control  in  the 
provinces,  and  an  attempt  he  made  to  turn  the  city 
government  to  the  senate  was  a  failure.  He  made 
much  of  senatorial  prestige,  and  for  generations 
the  emperor's  chief  title  was  prmcept  senalus 
[leader  of  the  senate]  There  was  an  important  re- 
vival of  the  senate  late  in  the  1st  cent.  A  D.  often 
attributed  to  the  influx  of  non-Roman  Italians 
Nerva  and  his  successors  emphasized  the  rol»  of 
the  senate,  but  even  this  shadow  of  former  author- 
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ity  was  obviously  only  possible  if  the  monarch 
willed  it  The  ancient  senate  is  not  heard  of  after 
the  6th  cent 

Senath  (sS'nuth),  cotton  city  (pop.  1,261),  extreme 
SE  Mo,,  near  the  St  Francis  river,  founded  1882. 
Senatobia  (s£mU6'b?u),  town  (pop  1,757),  co.  seat 
of  Tate  co  ,  NW  Miss  ,  S  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  a 
farm  area,  founded  1856.  A  district  junior  college 
is  here 

Sendai  (sandD,  city  (1947  pop  293,816),  capital  of 
Miyagi  prefecture,  N  Honshu,  Japan,  on  Ishmo- 
maki  Bay  It  is  a  manufactuung  and  educational 
center,  seat  of  Toboku  Imperial  Umv  and  the  In- 
dustrial Art  Research  Institute.  In  the  17th  cent 
it  was  the  stronghold  of  the  powerful  feudal  lord, 
Data  Masamune  Miyagi  prefecture  yields  farm 
products,  lumber,  raw  silk,  arid  minerals 
Sender,  Ram6n  Jose,  (ram5n'  h6s&'  sander').  1902-. 
Spanish  novelist  Educated  at  religious  colleges, 
he  also  studied  law  His  success  has  been  greater  in 
foreign  countries  than  in  his  own,  and  most  of  his 
books  have  been  translated  He  was  active  in  the 
Spanish  revolutionary  movement  and  was  exiled 
for  republican  ideas  He  is  coriMdeied  the  original 
of  the  character  "Manuel"  in  Andre  Malraux's 
no\el  Man' a  Hope  Some  of  his  l>est-known  novels, 
all  of  which  are  concerned  with  social  problems,  are 
Imdn  (1940,  Eng  tr  ,  Earmarked  for  Hell,  1934, 
Amoucan  title  Pro  Patna,  1935),  Side  domingos 
rojos  (1932,  Eng  tr  ,  iSeoen  Red  Sunday*,  1936),  El 
Ingar  del  hombre  (1939,  Eng  tr  ,  A  Man's  Place, 
1940),  and  Epitalamw  del  pneto  Trinidad  (1942, 
Eng  tr  .  Dark  Wedding,  1943)  See  his  autobio- 
graphical Cronica  del  alba  (1942,  Eng  tr  ,  Chronicle 
of  Dawn,  1944) 

Senebier,  Jean  (*hS'  sunubva"),  1742-1809,  Swiss 
natuiul  philosopher  Aftei  leaving  the  ministry  ho 
became  a  librarian  at  Geneva  He  is  known  for  his 
discovery  and  demonstration  of  the  dependence  of 
plant  nutrition  on  sunlight 

Seneca  (Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca)  (sg'nuku),  c.3 
B  C  -A  D  65,  Roman  philosopher,  dramatist,  and 
statesman,  b  Corduba  (CfSrdoba),  Spain  Ho  was 
the  son  of  Liu  ms  (or  possibly  Marcus)  Annaeus 
Seneca,  who  wrote  on  rhetoric  The  younger 
Seneca  went  to  Rome  in  his  childhood,  studied 
rhetoric  and  philosophy,  and  earned  renown  as  an 
orator  when  still  a  youth  He  wa&  exiled  by  Clau- 
dius (A  D  41)  ostensiblj  because  of  his  intimacy 
with  Julia,  Germamcus*  daughter  In  49  he  was 
recalled  at  the  urgings  of  AGUIHPINA  to  become 
tutor  of  the  >  oung  NRRO  In  the  first  >  ears  of  Nero's 
reign  Seneca  was  virtual  ruler  with  Aframust  Bur- 
rus,  and  their  influence  on  the  emperor  was  prob- 
ably for  the  best  But  the  ascendant  y  of  Poppaea 
brought  about  hrst  the  death  of  Agrippma  (\  D 
59).  then  that  of  Burrus  (A  D  62)  Senet  a  asked 
to  retire  He  had  amassed  a  huge  fortune  and  want- 
ed no  more  of  court  life  Accusations  of  conspiiacy 
were  finally  leveled  at  Seneca,  who,  bidden  to 
commit  suicide,  opened  his  veins  His  death  scene 
was  considered  remarkably  noble  by  the  Romans 
Seneca  was  a  Stoic,  and  his  writings  show  a  high, 
unselfish  nobility  considerably  at  variance  with 
the  greed,  timeserving,  and  even  actual  ( onmvance 
at  murder  in  his  own  life  His  Epistolae  morales  ad 
Lucilium  are  essavs  on  ethics  written  for  his 
friend  Lucihus  Junior,  to  whom  he  also  addressed 
Quaestiones  naturales,  philosophical,  rather  than 
scientific ,  remarks  about  natural  phenomena  The 
so-called  Dialogi  of  Seneca  in<  lude  essay  s  on  anger, 
on  divine  providence,  on  Stoic  impassivity,  and 
on  peace  of  soul  Other  moral  essays  have  also 
survived,  notably  De  dementia,  on  the  duty  of  a 
ruler  to  be  merciful,  and  De  beneficiis,  on  the  award 
and  re<  eption  of  favors  The  Apocolocyntosis  is  a 
satire  on  the  apotheosis  of  Claudius  Perhaps  the 
most  influential  of  his  works  as  far  as  European 
literature  is  concerned  were  his  tragedies.  Nine  of 
these  are  now  accepted  as  hia — Hercules  Furens, 
Medea,  Troades,  Phaedra,  Agamemnon,  Oedipus, 
Hercules  Oetaeus,  Phoenissae,  and  Thyeates  All  of 
them  are  based  on  Greek  originals,  and  all  have 
lofty  moralizing  declamations  that  slow  the  action. 
They  seem  to  have  been  written  for  re<  itation 
rather  than  for  arting  The  poetry  is  highly  finished 
and  to  the  modern  reader  seems  contrived  and 
monotonous  Indeed  the  plays  are  ill  thought  of 
today,  but  they — and  a  10th,  Oduvia,  now  no 
longer  ascubed  to  Seneca  but  to  a  later  imitator — 
had  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  Renaissance 
In  Italy,  France,  and  England  their  high  tone, 
magnificent  rhetoric ,  and  formal  elegance  appealed 
very  greatly,  and  the  Seneran  drama  was  long 
popular  Some  of  the  plays  written  in  imitation 
of  them  (e  g  ,  Racine's  Phedre)  are  generally  con- 
sidered much  finer  than  the  originals  Among  the 
English  dramas  modeled  on  his  were  the  first  of  the 
regular  English  tragedies,  Gorboduc  (largely  by 
Thomas  Sackville,  earl  of  Dorset),  and  the  trage- 
dies of  Ben  Jonson  He  was  also  admired  in  the 
neoclassic  period  and  imitated  by  such  men  as 
Addison  and  James  Thomson  See  F.  L.  Lucas, 
Seneca  and  Elizabethan  Tragedy  (1922). 
Seneca  (sg'nuku)  1  Unincorporated  community , 
N  111 ,  on  the  Illinois  river  and  E  of  La  Saile.  It 
experienced  a  temporary  expansion  during  the 
Second  World  War  with  the  installation  of  A  large 


U.S.  navy  shipyard  where  landing  craft  were  con- 
structed. 3  City  (pop.  2.015),  co.  seat  of  Nemaha 
co.,  NE  Kansas,  near  the  Nehr.  line  NNW  of 
Topeka;  laid  out  1857,  inc.  1870.  It  is  the  trade 
center  of  an  agricultural  area  8  City  (pop  1,091). 
SW  Mo ,  at  the  Okla.  line  SW  of  Jopliu,  platted 
c.  1869  Tripoli  is  mined  and  processed  here  4  Tex- 
tile town  (pop.  2,155),  NW  8  C  ,  between  the 
Tugaloo  ana  Seneca  rivers  NW  of  Anderson,  in  a 
cotton  area,  founded  1874 

Seneca,  river  flowing  ENE  from  Seneca  Lake,  W 
central  N  Y  ,  to  Cavuga  Lake  and  thence  north- 
easterly to  join  the  Oneida  and  form  the  Oswego 
Part  of  the  river  is  utilized  by  the  Barge  Canal 
Seneca  Falls,  village  (pop  6,452),  W  central  N  Y  , 
in  the  Finger  Lakes  region,  on  the  Seneca  river  and 
E  of  Geneva,  settled  1787,  me  1831  Its  products 
include  power  pumps  and  machinery  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stan  ton  lived  heie  and  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganisers of  the  first  woman's  rights  convention  in 
the  United  States,  held  in  the  village  in  1848. 
Seneca  Indians:  nee  IROQUOIS  CONFEDERACY 
Seneca  Lake,  <&  mi  long,  W  central  N  Y  ,  one  of  the 
FINOER  LAKES  It  lies  between  Keuka  and  Cayuga 
lakes,  with  Watkuiu  Glon  at  its  head  and  Geneva  at 
its  foot,  and  drains  ENE  through  the  Seneca  mor 
A  naval  training  base  was  set  up  at  SAMPSON  here 
in  1942 

Senefelder,  Aloys  (sa'nufel'dur).  1771-1834,  b 
Prague  He  invented  lithography  in  Munich  c 
1796  In  1818  he  published  a  full  account  of  the 
nature  and  the  history  of  his  invention  The  Eng- 
lish translation,  A  Complete  Course  of  Lithograpfiy, 
appeared  in  1819 

Seneff  or  Seneffe  (both  sunef),  town  (pop  3,052), 
Hamaut,  Belgium,  NW  of  Charleroi.  Here  in  1674 
the  French  under  Louis  II  de  Cond6  defeated  the 
Dutch 

Senegal  (se'nujol',  sf'nfgol),  overseas  teriitorv 
(731,000  sq  mi  ,  pop  c  1,895,000),  French  West  Af- 
rica, on  the  Atlantic  The  capital  is  Saint-Louis  It 
is  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Senegal  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Mauritania,  on  the  east  by  French 
Sudan,  on  the  southeast  by  Front  h  Guinea,  and  on 
the  southwest  by  Portuguese  Guinea  Gambia 
forms  an  enclave  The  coast  (c.250  mi  long)  IB  low 
lying,  and  the  intetior  is  a  well-forested  plain 
Railroads  connect  Dakar,  the  capital  of  Fiench 
West  Africa,  with  Saint-Louis,  and  during  the  rainy 
season  the  Senegal  river  is  a  trade  artery  Pea- 
nuts, the  thief  crop  and  export,  are  shipped  pun- 
cipally  from  Kaolack  on  the  Saloum  nver  Cotton 
and  gum  arabic  are  also  exported,  and  fisheues  ate 
increasing  in  importance  Senegal  was  first  ex- 
plored by  the  Portuguese  in  the  15th  cent  Other 
European  nations  followed,  intludmg  the  Fiench, 
who  in  1059  established  u  trading  post  in  Saint- 
Louis  1'renth  possession  was  internationally  rec- 
ognized in  1814,  and  the  conquests  of  Geneial 
Faidherbe  established  the  colony  on  a  firm  basis, 
but  the  countiy  was  not  completely  pacified  until 
1900  The  Senegalese  have  contributed  many 
soldiers  to  the  French  femes. 

Senegal,  river,  c  900  mi  long,  rising  in  SW  Front  h 
Sudan  It  flows  NW  through  Senegal  to  empty  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  below  Saint-Louis  During  the 
rainy  season  it  is  navigable  to  the  Senegal  bonier 
senega  snakeroot  (s^n'Igu),  perennial  plant  (Puly- 
gala  seneaa)  which  beats  small  white  floweis  and 
grows  wild  in  the  United  States  The  rootstock, 
once  used  by  Indians  for  treating  snake  bite,  is  the 
source  of  the  drug  senega,  an  expectorant  and  a 
diuretic  for  some  ailments  The  senega  snakeroot 

IS  a  HOAP  PLANT 

Seneh  (se'ne),  in  the  Bible  see  BOZEZ 

Senigattia  (sanegal'lya),  town  (pop  11,394),  the 
Marches,  central  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic  A  Roman 
town,  it  was  (6th  cent )  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the 
PJCNTAPOLIS  Although  included  in  the  territones 
donated  by  Pepin  the  Short  to  the  popes,  it  was  a 
free  commune  (12th  cent )  and  later  a  papal  fief 
under  various  lords  Cesaie  Borgia  had  several 
rebellious  lords  slam  here  (1502)  The  city  has 
walls  and  a  castle  dating  from  the  15th  cent  and 
two  Renaissance  chuichos  It  is  today  a  bathing 
resort 

senility  (sunl'lutf-),  state  of  body  and  mind  that 
tends  to  develop  in  old  age  The  span  of  life  vane*, 
and  evidences  of  old  age  vary  in  the  time  of  their 
appearance  Bnttleness  of  IMHUJS,  loss  of  pigment 
in  the  hair,  and  loss  of  elasticity  of  the  lens  of  the 
eye  are  evidences  of  senility  The  degenerative 
diseases  are  charactenstic  of  old  age,  e  g  ,  arthritis 
and  arteriosclerosis  The  advance  of  old  ago  is 
thought  to  be  hastened  by  an  improper  balance  of 
endot  rme  gland  secretions. 

Senior,  Nassau,  1790-1864,  English  economist  A 
graduate  of  Oxford,  he  was  called  there  in  1825  to 
fill  the  first  chair  of  political  economy  in  England 
In  An  Outline  of  the  Science  of  Political  Economy 
(1830)  he  sought  to  carry  classical  economic  prin- 
ciples closer  to  scientific  formulation.  He  also 
promulgated  a  famous  theory  which  stated  that 
capital  was  a  productive  factor  and  that  interest 
and  profit  accrued  to  the  capitalist  as  a  result  of  his 
"abstinence"  (ie.,  saving).  Senior  served  on  sev- 
eral commissions  to  investigate  social  problems  and 
helped  produce  the  report  that  was  the  basis  for  the 
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poor  law  of  1834.  See  studies  by  Marian  Bowley 
(1937)  and  8.  L  Levy  (1944). 
Senir  (sS'nur)  or  Shenir  (shfi'nur),  Amonte  name 
for  Mt.  HBRMON  and  its  neighborhood.   Deut  8  9; 
1  Chron  5  23,  Cant  4.8;  Esek.  27.6. 

Sealac:  see  HASTINGS,  Sussex  East,  England. 
Sealis  (sales'),  city  (pop.  6,049),  Oise  dept ,  N 
France,  NE  of  Paris  A  royal  residence  from  the 
time  of  Clovis,  it  has  preserved  an  inner  city  wall, 
which  dates  from  Gallo-Koman  times  and  is  largely 
embedded  in  the  present  houses,  and  vestiges  of  a 
medieval  wall  The  Church  of  Notre  Dame  (a 
cathedral  until  the  French  Revolution)  is  one  of 
the  earliest  of  all  large  Gothic  structures  (12th 
cent ) ,  other  historical  buildings  include  the  town 
hall  (15th  rent )  and  numerous  old  private  houses 
Here  m  1493  Charles  VIII  signed  a  treaty  yielding 
Franche-Comtfi,  Artois,  and  Charolais  to  Emperor 
Maximilian  I 

Senn,  Nicholas,  1844-1908,  American  surgeon,  b 
Switzerland,  M  D  Chicago  Medical  College,  1868 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1853.  He  prac- 
ticed in  Milwaukee  and  from  1887  taught  at  Hush 
Medical  College  In  1898  ho  served  as  surgeon  in 
the  Spanish-American  War  A  noted  surgeon,  he 
introduced  methods  of  tepuir  of  the  intestines  and, 
by  inflation  with  hydrogen,  a  method  of  detecting 
perforation  He  also  made  a  study  of  tumots  and 
wrote  numerous  works  on  surgery 

aenna,  any  plant  of  the  gonus  Caena,  leguminous 
herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees  moat  common  in  warm 
regions  Some  species  aie  cultivated  for  ornament, 
but  senna*  are  best  known  as  medicinal  plants  The 
dried  leaves  arc  used  as  a  purgative  and  are  chiefly 
obtained  from  Cassia  ocutifolia  (Alexandria  senna) 
and  Cassia  anynstifolia  (Indian  senna),  both  cul- 
tivated in  Old  Woi  hi  ti  opics  The  wild  senna  (Cas- 
twt  marylandica)  of  the  K  United  States  is  a  tall 
yellow-flowered  plant  that  has  been  sometimes 
similarly  used  The  seeds  of  one  senna  have  served 
as  a  coffee  substitute  Cassia  or  cassia  bark  is  a 
species  of  CINNAMON 

Sennacherib  (hena'kurfb),  d  681  B  C ,  king  of 
Assyria  (70,5-081  B  C  )  Son  of  Sargon,  Senna- 
cherib spent  most  of  his  reign  fighting  to  maintain 
the  empire  established  by  his  father  His  first  cam- 
paign was  waged  against  Babylonia  In  701  B  C 
he  inarched  against  an  uprising  of  the  western 
nations,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Phihatia,  who 
wore  supported  bv  Egypt  He  defeated  the 
Egyptians  at  Kltekeh  (701)  and  prepared  to  take 
Jerusalem  ISAIAH  em  ouraged  HEZEKIAB  of  Judah 
to  resist  Sennacherib  and  the  Assyrian  came  to 
terms,  hut  exacted  a  heavy  tribute  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  biblical  account  of  the  plague 
which  ravaged  Sennacherib's  army  occurred  at  this 
time  or  at  a  later  date  Byron's  poem,  "The  De- 
struction of  Sennacherib,"  relies  on  the  account  in 
2  Chron  32  Disturbane  es  m  Babylonia  called  the 
king  to  that  area,  and  he  waged  a  naval  ( ampaign 
against  the  Chaldaeans  He  laid  Elam  waste  and 
finally  fought  both  the  Chaldaeans  and  the  Ela- 
mitwj  at  the  battle  of  Halulma  (Khaluli)  (c  t>91 
B  C  )  The  exact  outc  ome  of  this  battle  is  unc  er- 
tam  Two  years  later  Sennacherib  captured  and 
destroyed  Babylon  Sennac  henb  <  onstructod 
canals  and  aqueducts  and  built  a  magnificent  pal- 
ace at  Nineveh  He  was  murdered,  perhaps  by  his 
two  sons,  and  was  succeeded  bv  his  son,  ESAH- 
HADOON  Isaiah  36,  37,  2  Kings  18,19.  See  A  T 
Olmstead,  history  of  Assyria  (1923). 

Sennar  <s6nar'),  town  (pop  c  8,000),  E  central 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  on  the  Blue  Nile  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Moslem  kingdom  of  Sennar, 
founded  by  Amara  Dunkas  (reigned  c  1484-c  1526), 
who  overthrew  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Aloa 
Under  its  strongest  rulers  Sennar  extended  from  the 
Atbara  river  to  the  White  Nile  The  kingdom  de- 
clined in  the  18th  cent  ,  and  Egypt  easily  annexed 
its  territory  m  1821  Sennar  town  is  connected  bv 
rail  with  Khartoum  and  with  El  Obeid  Near  it  w 
the  Sennar  Dam  (completed  1925),  which  impounds 
water  used  to  irrigate  over  10,000  sq  mi ,  planted 
mainly  in  cotton  and  millet 

Bennett,  Mack  (sfi'ntt),  1884-,  American  moving- 
picture  director  and  producer,  whose  real  name  was 
Michael  Smnott,  b.  Danville,  Que  He  acted  for 
David  Wark  Griffith  at  the  Biograph  Company  in 
1909  and  was  in  charge  of  production  for  the  Key- 
atone  Company  m  1912  Sennett's  films,  rarely 
more  than  one  or  two  reels  long,  were  slapstick 
comedies  with  fantastic  chases,  custard  pie  war- 
fare, Keystone  cops,  and  bathing  beauties  They 
include  Bright  Lights,  Fatty  and  Mabd  Adrift,  The 
Surf  0\rl,  TiUie't  Punctured  Romance,  and  Mickey. 
Mabel  Normand,  Ford  Sterling,  Ben  Turpin,  Ros- 
coe  ("Fatty")  Arbuckle,  Marie  Dressier,  and 
Charles  Chaplin  all  acted  for  Keystone.  See  Gene 
Fowler,  Father  Goote  (1934). 

Seoones  (s4Sn6'nea,  sfi'nOnSe),  ancient  people  of 
GAUL.  There  were  two  groups,  one  of  which 
settled  in  NE  Italy  S  of  the  Po  in  the  4th  cent. 
B.C.  The  others,  known  to  Caesar,  lived  in  the 
valley  of  the  Seine 

Sens  (sas),  city  (pop  15,936),  Yonne  dept.,  France, 
in  Champagne.  It  is  an  old  ecclesiastic  city  and  an 
arohiepiscopal  see.  An  important  center  of  the 
Itoman  province  of  Lugdunensia,  Sent  later  became 
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A  county  which  in  1055  was  annexed  to  the  French 
crown  Several  ecclesiastic  councils  took  place 
here  The  massacre  (1562)  of  the  Huguenots  of 
Sens  rekindled  the  Wars  of  Religion,  during  which 
Sens  was  a  stronghold  of  the  League  The  great 
power  of  the  archbishops  of  Sena  declined  when 
Paris,  until  then  under  their  ecclesiastic  jurisdic- 
tion, was  made  (1622)  an  archdiocese  The  Ca- 
thedral of  8t  Etienne  (mostly  12th  cent )  is  one  of 
the  oldest  Gothic  monuments  in  France  Its  win- 
dows probably  were  painted  by  Jean  COUSIN  Its 
chief  architect,  William  of  Sens,  also  worked  on 
Canterbury  cathedral,  which  resembles  it  in  part 
Town  and  cathedral  were  slightly  damaged  in  1940 
in  the  Second  World  War 

sensationalism,  in  philosophy,  the  theory  that  there 
are  no  innate  ideas  and  that  knowledge  is  derived 
solely  from  the  sense  data  of  experience  This  was 
the  position  of  Hobbes.  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume, 
La  Mettrie,  Hoi  bach,  Holveims,  and  others  Com- 
pare EMPIRICISM 

sense,  faculty  by  which  external  or  internal  8tanuli 
are  conveyed  to  brain  centers  where  they  ate  reg- 
istered as  sensations  The  five  senses,  sight,  hear- 
ing, touch,  .smell,  and  taste,  are  special  fa<  ulties 
concerned  with  the  receiving  and  conducting  of 
external  stimuli  through  the  eve,  ear,  skin,  olfa<  - 
tory  organ,  and  the  taste  buds  of  the  oial  cavity 
Visceral  senses,  e  g  ,  the  hunger  sense,  thirst  sense, 
and  other  internal  sensations,  are  conducted  to  the 
brain  ftom  internal  organs 

sensitive  plant  see  MIMOSA. 

Senta  (sfin'ta),  Hung  Zenta  (zoVto),  city  (pop 
24,9  Ifi),  N  Serbia,  Yugoslavia,  on  the  Theiss  and 
NNW  of  Belgrade  It  is  an  agn<  ultural  center  of 
the  fertile  Vojvodma  Here  in  1697  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy  won  a  doc  isive  vie  tory  over  the  Turks, 
who  accepted  (1699)  the  Treaty  of  Passarowitz 

sentence,  in  law,  punishment  whit  h  a  c  ourt  orders 
iiiflic  ted  on  a  person  convicted  of  c  rimo  Sentences 
may  consist  of  a  fine,  imprisonment  for  life  01  a 
shoiter  period,  or  execution  In  the  United  States 
oxilo  and  forfeiture  of  property  by  heirs  are  not 
used  as  punishment  A  fine  and  imprisonment  may 
both  be  imposed,  or  ''especially  in  misdemeanors) 
payment  of  a  fine  may  1)6  the  alternative  to  a  pi  won 
sentence  The  sentence  to  be  imposed  is  generally 
fixed  by  statute  In  some  cases  the  duration  is 
exactly  prescribed  and  m  otheis  the  judge  has  a 
limited  discretion  If  a  person  is  convicted  of  more 
than  one  crime  at  his  trial,  lua  sentences  may  run 
concurrently  (i  e  ,  all  begin  at  the  same  date)  or 
consecutively  Sentences  may  be  determinate  (of 
fixed  duration)  or  indeterminate  In  the  latter  a 
minimum  and  a  maximum  term  is  set,  and  if  the 
convict's  behavior  is  good  he  may  be  released  on 
PA  KOI  K  any  tune  after  the  expiration  of  the  mini- 
mum term  In  many  states  su<  c  csiive  <  onvictions 
of  felony  bring  longer  sentem  es  New  York  state 
provides  that  impiisonment  for  life  shall  be  manda- 
tory after  the  fourth  conviction  of  felon v 

Sentinel,  city  (pop  1.088),  SW  Okla  ,  settled  1901. 
me  1906 

Sentinel  Ridge,  SW  Wis  ,  near  Prairie  du  Chien  It 
is  in  Wyalusmg  State  Park  and  is  the  site  of  inter- 
esting Indian  mounds 

Sentmum  (sfinti'num),  ancient  town  of  Umbria,  E 
central  Italy,  near  the  modern  Sasnoferrato  In 
295  B  C  the  Romans  (led  by  P  Deems  Mus)  here 
defeated  the  Gauls  and  the  Sammtes 

Senuah  (s<5nu'u)  [Hob  , -hated  woman],  Benjarnite 
Neh  119 

Seorim  (seeVrirn)  (Heb  , -barley],  chief  pnost  of 
David's  time  1  Chron  24  8 

Seoul  (su'ool',  sa'ool,  sol)  or  Kyongsong  (k\  iing'- 
sttng').  Jap  Kevjo,  city  (1949  pop  1,440,019),  cap- 
ital of  the  South  Korean  Republic  It  it>  scemcally 
situated  at  the  base  of  high  hills  Three  gates  are 
all  that  remain  of  the  wall  which  onre  surrounded 
Seoul  There  are  three  imperial  palaces,  and  m  the 
center  of  the  city  is  a  huge  bronze  bell,  which  was 
cast  m  1468.  Seoul  was  the  capital  of  Koiea  fiom 
1393  until  the  partition  of  the  country  after  the 
Second  World  War,  when  it  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  U  S  forces  occupv  ing  S  Korea 
Today  it  is  a  thoroughly  modernized  city  with  an 
international  airport  Manufactures  include  flour 
and  textiles  Here  are  the  Umv  of  Seoul  and  sev- 
eral colleges 

sepal .  see  CALYX. 

separation,  m  law,  either  the  voluntary  agreement  of 
husband  and  wife  to  live  apart  or  a  partial  disso- 
lution of  the  marriage  relation  by  court  order  The 
marriage  bond  subsists,  and  reman  lago  of  cither 
party  is  criminal  The  separated  paities  will  ordi- 
narily be  bound  by  the  provisions  of  an  agreement 
respecting  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  separate 
maintenance  and  the  adjustment  of  then  property 
i  ights  Separation  by  court  decree  is  a  divorce  a 
mensa  ct  thora  (from  bed  aud  board],  the  paitiea  are 
forbidden  to  live  together,  and  the  wife  has  a  right 
to  ALIMONY  The  laws  of  the  states  of  the  United 
States  vary  greatly  as  to  separation,  generally 
jurisdictions  where  DIVORCE  is  difficult  to  obtain 
have  a  more  lenient  policy  toward  legal  separation 
than  do  jurisdictions  with  easier  divorce  laws  The 
main  grounds  for  legal  separation  arc  adulteiy, 
cruelty,  and  desertion. 
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separatists,  in  religion,  a  term  used  to  describe  those 
bodies  of  Christians  who  withdrew  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Great  Bi  itam  They  desired  free- 
dom from  church  and  civil  authority,  control  of 
each  congregation  by  its  membership,  and  changes 
m  ritual  In  the  16th  cent  a  group  of  early  sepa- 
ratists were  known  as  Biowmsts  after  their  leader, 
Robert  BROWNE  The  name  Independents  came 
into  use  in  the  17th  cent  Among  other  separatist 
groups  weie  the  Pilgrims,  the  Quakers,  and  the 
Baptists  See  C'CINC.HEC.ATIONALISM 

separator,  cream,  dairy  machine  used  to  separate 
fresh  milk  into  c  ream  and  skim  milk  Formerly  the 
separation  was  made  bv  allowing  the  cream  to  rise 
to  the  top  of  a  pan  and  skimming  it  off  C  G  de 
Laval  of  Sweden  devised  the  first  me<  haniual  c  ream 
separator  c  1880  The  design  of  the  machine  vanes 
but  the  pimciple  is  that  of  the  centrifuge  Whole 
milk  is  conducted  into  a  bowl,  commonly  through 
a  central  tubular  -shaft  A  spindle  rotates  the  bowl 
very  rapidlv,  and  a  series  of  identical  conical  disks 
separate  the  milk  into  lavots  The  skim  milk  flias 
to  the  outer  c  m  umfercuire  of  the  rapidly  whirling 
bowl,  and  the  lighter  c  roam  tends  to  move  towards 
the  center  The  pressure  of  the  whole  milk  supply 
above  the  bowl  fore  os  the  c  ro,im  and  skim  milk  out 
of  the  mac  hme  into  separate  collet  ting  vessels 
The  cream  separator  makes  it  possible  to  control 
the  amount  of  fat  remaining  in  the  milk  With  the 
cream  separator  nearly  all  of  the  fat  ran  be  re- 
moved, and  because  the  process  is  mui  h  faster 
than  the  settling  method,  there  is  loss  chance  for 
bacterial  action  to  miure  the  products 

Sephar  (se'fur),  unlocated  hill  in  the  Sinai  peninsula 
Gen  1030 

Sepharad  (sci'fmld),  unlocated  place  peopled  with 
Jews  in  captivity  Obad  20 

Sephardim  (sMar'dTm)    see  \SUKBNAZ 

Sepharvaim  (sp"farva'Hm)  1  City  of  Babylonia, 
probably  SIPPAR,  whcnc-e  colonists  for  Samaria 
were  brought  2  Kings  17  24,31  2  Unknown  city 
conquered  by  the  Assyrians  probably  in  Syria 
2  Kings  1834,  1913,  Isa  37  13 

Sepik  (sR'pok)  river  of  NE  New  Guinea,  ri&mg  near 
the  Netherlands  New  Guinea  boundary  and  flow- 
ing 700  mi  eastward  across  the  Territory  of  New 
Guinea  to  the  Bismnrck  Sea  It  is  navigable  for  180 
mi  It  was  formerly  the  Kaisenn-Augusta  river 

Sepoy  Rebellion  (.-(-•'poii,  1857-58,  rebellion  of  the 
native  soldiers  (sepoys)  in  the  Bengal  army  of  the 
East  India  Company  Many  factors  combined  to 
precipitate  tho  revolt  A  belief  commonly  held  by 
Indians  at  the  time  was  that  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Plassey  (1757)  would  wit- 
ness the  end  of  British  rule  in  India  Many  Indian 
princes,  fearing  the  confiscations  of  land  by  Gov- 
ernor General  Dalhousie  and  his  successor  Lord 
Canning,  were  ready  for  an  armed  struggle,  and 
they  may  haye  encouraged  rebel housness  The 
Bengalese  soldiers  (all  Brahmins)  had  been  repeat- 
edly affronted  They  resented  the  annexation,  in 
1856,  of  the  kingdom  of  Oudh,  from  which  most  of 
them  came  They  interpreted  a  regulation  of  1856 
which  subjected  them  to  seryice  overseas  (despite 
the  loss  of  CABTE  entailed  in  crossing  the  open  sea) 
as  part  of  a  plot  to  fore  e  them  to  adopt  Christianity 
This  belief  was  strengthened  when  they  were  fur- 
nished cartridges  coated  with  what  they  believed 
to  be  beef  grease  Handling  beef  grease  was  u  vio- 
lation of  Hindu  law,  and  the  initial  concerted  act  of 
disobedience  occurred  at  Berhampore  m  Feb , 
1857  It  was  at  Meerut  that  an  attempt  (which 
proved  unsuccessful)  was  first  made  to  seiee  a  large 
city  After  May  rebellious  forces  swarmed  over  N 
central  India,  gaming  much  support  They  be- 
sieged Lucknoxv  and  captured  Cawnpore  and  Delhi 
At  Delhi,  BAH\DLR  SHAH,  the  last  Mogul  emperor, 
was  proclaimed  sovereign  of  all  India,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  received  the  adherence  of  the  prin- 
cipal leaders,  including  NANA  SAHIB,  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  massacre  at  Cawnpore  In  re- 
pressing the  rebellion  the  British  were  aided  by  the 
loyalty  of  the  soldiers  from  Madras,  Bombay,  and 
the  Punjab  and  by  the  large  princely  states,  in- 
cluding Hyderabad,  Mysore,  and  Kashmir  Troops 
(largely  British)  under  Sir  John  Lawrence  (see 
LAWRKNCK,  JOHN  LAIRD  MAIR  LAyvRENCE,  1«T 
BAHON)  and  Generals  Colm  Campbell  and  Henry 
Havclock  accomplished  the  retonquefet  Delhi  and 
Cawnporo  were  invested  in  Sept  ,  1857,  and  the 
long  siege  of  Lucknow  was  relieved  in  March,  1858 
The  punishment  inflicted  on  the  rebels  may  even 
have  exceeded  in  atrocity  what  they  themseHeH 
had  wrought  The  rebellion  demonstrated  the- 
urgency  of  reform,  and  in  1858  the  East  India 
Company  was  abolished  and  rule  directly  assumed 
by  the  crown  Expropriation  of  land  was  discon- 
tinued, religious  toleration  was  decreed,  and  In- 
dians were  admitted  to  subordinate  positions  in 
civil  service  Military  precautions  against  further 
uprisings  included  increasing  the  proportion  of 
British  to  native  troops  ami  restricting  artillery 

service  to  Britons  See  Sir  John  Kayc  and  George 
MaUeson,  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  (6  vols  , 
1896) ,  Thomas  P  Holmes,  History  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  (3  vols ,  1904-12) 

Seppanen.UntoKtlervo  (oon'td  kalervo  se'p'pane'n), 


,  Finnish  writer     A  native  of  Helsinki,  ho 


Crow  r«fere*c««4r*  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 
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attended  school  in  Karelia,  find  this  province  on     outdoor  building  purposes,  e  g.,  for  shingles,  siding, 


the  Russian  border  became  his  spiritual  home,  as 
well  as  the  scene  of  his  stones  He  has  written 
plays,  short  stories,  and  several  novels,  of  which 
Sun  and  Storm  (1931-34,  Eng  tr  ,  1939),  baaed  on 
the  Finnish-Russian  duel  for  Karelia,  was  awarded 
a  prize 

septan* :  see  CONCRETION. 
September-  see  MONTH 

September  massacres  (1792):  gee  FRENCH  REVOLU- 
TION 

septicemia  (se'ptiVmcu),  condition  in  which  the 
blood  stream  is  infected  by  bacteria  which  multiply 
in  the  blood  It  is  most  commonly  caused  bv  the 
streptococci  and  staphylococei  It  is  a  form  of 
blood  poisoning,  it  diners  from  toxemia,  also  a  typo 
of  blood  poisoning,  in  that  in  septicemia  the  blood 
stream  is  infected  by  both  the  bacteria  and  their 
toxic  products,  while  in  toxemia  only  the  bacterial 
toxins  are  present  in  the  blood  In  many  infectious 


and  flumes  Although  the  sequoias  are  protected 
in  parks,  e  g  ,  in  Sequoia  National  Park  of  Cali- 
fornia, their  extermination  elsewhere  is  threatened 
by  exploitation  China's  "dawn  redwood"  tree 
(M elasequoia)  is  believed  to  be  a  related  species  and 
is  perhaps  an  ancestor  of  the  California  redwood. 
Sec  Walter  Fry  and  J  R  White,  Big  Trees  (1930). 
Sequoia  National  Park,  385,100  13  acres,  E  Calif  , 
ESE  of  Fresno,  eat  1890  Large  groves  of  sequoias 
give  the  park  its  name  The  General  Sherman 
Tree,  said  to  be  the  largest  living  thing,  is  272  4  ft 
high  and  30  5  ft  in  diameter  at  its  widest  point  and 
is  estimated  to  be  more  than  3,000  years  old  With- 
in the  park  are  Mt  WHITNEY,  Kern  Rivor  Canyon, 
and  the  Great  Western  Divide  (which  separates 
westward-flowing  from  eastward-flowing  streams) 
Kings  Canyon  National  Park  adjoins  Sequoia  See 
John  R  White  and  Samuel  J  Pusatcn,  Sequoia,  and 
Kings  Canyon  National  Parks  (1949) 


diseases  bacteria  enter  the  blood  stream  and  arc    Sequoyah  (slkwoi'u),  c  1770-1843,  North  American 


carried  to  tissues  in  other  portions  of  the  body 
where  they  thrive  Bacteria  passing  through  tho 
blood  stream  also  sometimes  lodge  m  tissues  and 
cause  abscesses,  this  condition  is  knonvii  as  pyemia 
Bacteria  may  enter  the  blood  through  small  cuts, 
larger  wounds,  and  blisters  or  as  a  result  of  careless 
treatment  of  pimples  on  tho  face  Septicemia  is 
always  a  serious  condition  and  may  be  fatal  The 
early  care  of  cuts  and  other  injuries  is  tho  best  pre- 
ventive measure 

septic  tank,  sedimentation  tank  into  whic  h  sewage 
is  discharged  and  in  which  it  remains  for  periods 
ranging  from  8  to  24  hr  The  organic  matter  in  the 
sewage  is  attac  ked  first  bv  aerobic  bac  term  while 
there  is  oxygen  present  in  the  tank,  when  no  oxv  gen 
remains  anaerobic  bacteria  attack  it,  caiiHing  it  to 
disintegrate,  liquefy,  and  give  oft  gases  The 
Imhoff  septic  tank  is  an  improvement  over  the  or- 
dinary septic  tank  and  is  still  used  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  a  two-story  structure  with  the  upper 
compartment  used  for  settling  the  sewage  and  tho 
lower  one  for  the  anaerobic  disintegration  of  sludge 


Indian  leader,  creator  of  tho  Cherokee  syllabary, 
b  London  co,,  Term  He  was  the  son  of  a  Cherokee 
girl  and  a  white  trader  It  is  said  that  his  father 
was  Nicholas  Gist,  at  any  rate  his  "white"  name 
was  George  Guess  He  was  a  silversmith  and  a, 
trader  in  the  Cherokee  countrv  in  Georgia  Ho  set 
out  to  (roate  a  svstem  for  reducing  the  Cherokee 
language  to  writing,  and  c  1821  he  compiled  a  table 
of  85  characters,  he  took  some  letters  from  an 
English  spelling  book  and  by  inversion,  modifica- 
tion, and  invention  adopted  the  symbols  to  Chero- 
kee sounds  In  1822  ho  \isited  the  Cherokee  in 
Arkansas,  and  soon  he  taught  thousands  of  tho 
Indians  to  road  and  write  He  moved  with  them 
to  what  is  now  Oklahoma  Parts  of  the  Bible  were 
soon  printed  in  Cherokee,  and  in  1828  a  weekly 
newspaper  was  begun  His  remarkable  achieve- 
ment helped  to  unite  the  Cherokee  and  make  them 
leaders  among  the  Indians  The  giant  tree,  sequoia, 
is  named  for  him  See  biographies  by  G  E  Foster 
(1885),  Grant  Foreman  (1938),  and  C.  C  Cobleutz 
(1940) 


A  sloping  floor  enables  solid  material  to  slide  to  the    Seraglio    sw  ISTANBUL,  Turkey. 

lower  compartment,  and  with  the  sludge  separated    Serah    (s^ni)     daughter   of    Asher.     Gen.    4617. 

from  the  material  in  the  sedimentation  c  oinpart-      Sarah    Nurn  '>6  46 

ment,  the  action  is  more  rapid     Some  cities  have    Seraiah  (sc^ml'u)      1  See  SHAVSHA     2  High  priest 

more  modern  sewage-treatment  plants   in  which      under  Zedekiah    2  Kings  25  18  21,  I  Chron  6  14, 

the  processes  of  sedimentation  and  sludge  digestion      "        _.-       _...__  ._... 

arc  more  completely  separated 
Septimama  (septXma'neu) ,  region  of  S  France    In 

Roman  times  it  was  the  narrow  strip  along  the 

Mediterranean    coast  about    Narbonno    and   was 

named  for  the  Seventh  Legion     In  1'  rankish  days 

the  name  was  extended  to  include  tho  whole  area 

from  the  upper  Garonne  to  the  Rhone  and  from 

the  Pyrenees  to  the  Cevennes 

it,  and  it  was  taken  from  ther 

lost  again.  The  Moors  held  it  bnefh     Later  it  was 

attached  to  Aquitama  for  a  time,  t  mally  it  passed 

to  the  counts  of  Toulouse 
Septimius  Severus.  see  SEVERUS 
Septusgint  (s^p'tQujmt)  [Latin, -70],  translation  of 


Ezra  7  1,  Jer  5224  3  Companion  of  Zedekiah 
Jer  51  59  4  Captain  at  Mizpah  2  Kings  25  23, 
Jer  408  0  Father  of  Joab  1  Chron  413,14 
6  Grandfather  of  Jehu  1  Chron  4  35  7  Leader 
in  the  return  with  Zerubbabol  Ezra  22,  Neh 
12  1,12  Azanah  Neh  77  8  Same  as  A/ARIAH 
24  9  Officer  of  Jehoiakim  Jer  36  26  10  Sealer  of 
„„  -,  ,  ,  the  covenant  Neh  102 

ennes     1  he  Visigoths  held    Seraing  (sure'),  city  (pop  39,622),  Li6ge  prov  ,  SE 
i  them  by  the  Franks  and      Belgium,  on  the  Mouse  and  W  of  Liege     It  is  an 


important  coal-muung  center  and  has  large  iron 

Serajevo,  Yugoslavia  HOC  SKR  UFVO 
Serampore  (se^rumpdr'),  town  (pop  55,339),  West 

'ViT     rflj   m    •         "      '  '      »i         '•••         n — r  ~.~~      Bengal  state,  India,  on  the  Hooghly  river     Founcl- 
the  Old  Testament  into  Alexandrian  Greek   by     ed  (1799)  by  Denmark,  it  was  bought  (1845)  by 
Hellenistic  Jews,  between  250  B  C  and  c  100  B  C.      Great  Britain     Its  college  (opened  1818),  alone  m 
The  story  that  it  was  done  m  72  days  by  72  trans-      indla,  grant9  degrees  in  Christian  theology 
lators  for  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  accounts  for  the    Seran  or  Serang  Indonesia  see  CERAM 


the  APOCRYPHA  and  some  PSEUDKpruRAPHA,  there-     framed  Scarfogho    She  helped  her  husband  found 

w°         the  Naples  ^"° and  in  1904  fou-nd^  her-own 


No  copy  of  the  original  form  of  the  translation 
exists,  textual  difficulties  abound 
Sepulcher,  Holy:  see  HOLY  S&PULCHER 
Sequsrd,  Charles  fidouard  Brown-,   see   BROWN- 

SBQUARD,  Charles  iSdouard 

sequoia  (slkwoi'u),  name  for  either  of  two  huge, 
coniferous,  evergreen  trees  of  the  genus  Sequoia. 
The  genus  probably  originated  over  100,000,000 
years  ago.  Once  widespread  m  temperate  regions 
of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  the  trees  were  almost 
exterminated  by  the  ue  sheets  of  the  glacial  ages 
Several  species  are  known  onh  by  fossil  remains, 
some  have  been  found  in  the  Petrified  Forest  in 
Araona  Only  two  species  are  extant,  and  those 


newspaper,  the  Giorno,  which  she  edited  until  her 
death.  Of  her  50  volumes  of  fiction  and  miscella- 
neous prose,  outstanding  works  arc  the  hovels  writ- 
ten m  the  1880s  Her  novels  include  Fantasia 
(1883,  Eng  tr  ,  Fantasy,  1890),  La  conquiata  di 
Roma  (1885,  Eng  trs  ,  The  Conquest  of  Rome,  1902, 
1906),  II  paene  di  cuccagna  (1891,  Eng  tr  ,  The 
Land  of  Cockayne,  1901),  La  ballerina  (1899,  Eng 
tr,  The  Ballet  Dancer,  1901),  and  Suor  Oiovanna 
delta  Croce  (1901 ,  Eng  tr  ,  "Sister  Giovanna  of  tho 
Cross,"  m  Living  Age,  1901)  The  short  stories 
Alt'  erta,  aentenclla  (1899)  wore  translated  as  On 
Guard  m  1901  Scrao's  fiction  combines  idealism 
and  naturalism  and  is  notable  for  its  description 
of  Naples  and  its  people 


survive^  only^in a^ narrow  strip  near  the  ^Pacific    seraph  (s^'ruf),  plural  seraphim  (se'ruflrn),  kind  of 

ANOEL    Atcorofmg  to  the  Bible  seraphim  have  six 


coast  of  the  United  States  The  redwood  (Sequoia 
sfmpervirem)  occurs  along  the  coast  of  California 
and  S  Oregon  Growing  100  to  340  ft  high,  it  is 
probably  the  tallest  tree  in  the  world  Its  trunk 
is  20  to  25  ft  in  diameter.  It  usually  has  bluish- 
green,  needlehke  leaves.  Some  redwoods  are  be- 
lieved to  be  over  2,000  >ears  old.  Tho  big  tree 

(8  gigantea),  150  to  325  ft  tall  and  with  a  trunk     

10  to  30  ft  m  diameter,  grows  on  the  western  elopes    Serspis.  see  EGYPTIAN  RELIGION. 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California     It  reaches  an    Serawtk,  Borneo:  see  SARAWAK 
even  greater  age  than  the  redwood;  some  big  trees   Serbia  (sur'bCu),  Serbo-Croatian  Srbija  (sur'b6a), 
are  believed  to  be  3,000  to  4,000  years  old    The     autonomous    republic     (34,194    sq     mi.;    pop 

6,523,224),  E  Yugoslavia    Its  capital,  BELGRADE, 


wings  Isa  6  2-6  From  anc  lent  times  they  have 
been  associated  with  the  cherubim,  with  whom  they 
share  most  attributes  Thus  in  art  seraphim  are 
usually  differentiated  only  in  the  surrounding  color, 
red  In  the  Christian  liturgy  they  go  together,  eg , 
in  the  preface  of  Mass  and  the  Te  Deum.  See 
CHERUB 


leaves  are  small,  overlapping  scales.  Recently  it 
has  been  proposed  to  separate  the  two  species  into 
different  genera,  Sequoia  and  Sequmadendron 
Both  trees  have  deeply  grooved,  reddish  bark  and 
soft,  straight-grained,  reddish  heartwood  whose 


is  also  the  capital  of  Yugoslavia  Serbia  borders  m 
the  west  on  the  Yugoslav  republics  of  Croatia, 
Bosnia  and  Hercegovma,  and  Montenegro;  in  the 
southwest,  on  Albania,  in  the  south,  on  Yugoslav 


resistance  to  decay  makes  it  especially  valuable  for     Macedonia;  in  the  east,  on  Bulgaria  and  Rumania; 


And  in  the  north,  on  Hungary.  It  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  the  Yugoslav  republics    Serbia 
is  largely  mountainous  in  the  west  and  the  south, 
but  its  northeastern  section  is  part  of  the  fertile 
great  Danubian  plain,  drained  by  the  Danube,  tho 
Sava,  the  Theiss,  and  the  Morava     The  north- 
eastern section  has  been  Serbian  only  since  1920, 
when  it  was  coded  by  Hungary  m  the  Treaty  of 
Trianon,  and  it  includes  tho  autonomous  Vojvo- 
DINA  prov ,  with  SUBOTICA  and  Novi  SAD  and  tho 
western  section  of  the  former  BANAT  or  TEMEBVAR. 
Next  to  Belgrade,   tho  pnncipal  city  of  Serbia 
proper  is  Nis     About  80  percent  of  the  Serbian 
population  is  agricultural,  but  efforts  are  being 
made  to  me  rease  the  industrial  and  mineral  output 
of  the  country,  which  has  great  potentialities  Ser- 
bia contains  some  Slovenian,  Croatian,  Magyar, 
and  Albanian  minorities,  but  the  majority  tof  the 
population  are  Serbs  Culturally,  the  Serbs  distin- 
guish themselves  from  the  closely  related  Croats 
arid  Slovenes  in  that  they  have  for  centuries  be- 
longed to  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  and  use 
the    Cyrillic    rather    than    the    Roman    alphabet 
Linguistically,  Serbian,  Croatian,  and  Slovene  are 
very  similar  members  of  the  South  Slavic  language 
group      Coming  from  present  Gahcia,  the  Serbs 
settled  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  in  tho  bth  and  7th 
cent    and  accepted  Christianity  in  tho  9th  cent 
Their  petty  prim  ipahties  were  theoretically  under 
an  overlord,  called  the  grand  ehupan,  who  for  the 
most  time  reeognued  the  suzerainty  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emperor  at  Constantinople     Civil  strife  and 
constant  warfare  with  their  Bulgarian,  Greek,  and 
Magyar  neighbors  characterized  the  early  history 
of  the  Serbs  Stephen  Nemanja,  who  became  (1 159) 
grand   zhupan,   founded   a  dynasty   which   ruled 
Serbia  for  two  centuries     His  successor  assumed 
the  title  king  of  all  Serbia  in  1217     The  Serbian 
kingdom  was  at  fii  at  overshadowed  by  tho  meteoric 
rise  of  tho  Bulgarian  empire  under  IVAN  II  (Ivan 
Asen),  but  under  STEPHI-N  DURBAN,  who  became 
king  in  13*1  arid  had  himself  crowned  tsar  in  1346, 
Serbia  bee  ame  the  most  powerful  empire  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  the  larger  part  of  which  it  ab- 
sorbed    However,  soon  after  Stephen's  death,  the 
empire  doc  aved  and  fell  victim  to  the  onslaught  of 
the   Ottoman   Turks      The  Serbs  were  defeated 
(1371)  at  the  Maritsa,  in  the  same  year  tho  last 
tsar,  Stephen  Urosh  V,  died  and  left  no  male  issue 
His  successor  and  relative,  Lazar,  contented  him- 
self with  the  title  prim  o  of  Serbia     Lazar  was  slain 
(1389)  in  the  battle  of  Kosaovo,  which  sealed  the 
fate  of  Serbia    Lu-sar's  son  Stephen  was  allowed  to 
rule  over  a  diminished  and  divided  Serbia  by  Sultan 
Bajazet  I,  to  whom  ho  paid  tribute     He  and  his 
sue  c  essor  George  Bnftikovic  (1427-56)  roc  eived  the 
title  despots  from  the  Byzantine  emperors,   but 
they  witnessed  the  gradual  absorption  of  their  land 
by  the  Turks  and  did  not  take  part  in  the  Christian 
crusade  that  ended  in  disaster  at  Varna  (1444) 
The  quai  rel  for  the  sue  cession  to  George  BrarikovK 
facilitated  tho  complete  annexation  of  Serbia  bv 
Sultan    Mohammed   II  in    1459.     Belgrade,  thou 
held  by  Hungary,  fell  to  tho  Turks  only  in  1521 
Serbia  became  a  Turkish  provmc  e,  its  pashas  re- 
siding at  Belgrade,  but  MONTENEOHO  continued 
for  500  years  to  fight  for  its  independence    Turkish 
rule  m  Serbia  was  more  oppressive  than  in  most 
Turkish  provim  en  The  Serbian  nobility  was  anni- 
hilated and  the  lands  of  the  nobles  were  distributed 
to    the   Turkish    military   aristocracy,    while    the 
Christian  peasants — the  raj/a* — were  treated  little 
bettor  than  slaves    Although  tho  Serbs  were  for- 
bidden to  possess  weapons,  insurrec  tiona  were  fre- 
quent   No  attempt  was  made  to  c  urb  Christiamtv , 
but  the  Serbian  Church  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Greek  PHANARIOTB,  who  were  no  less  unpop- 
ular than  the  Turks    Many  Serbs  fled  to  Hungary 
and  Austria  in  order  to  help  those  countries  fight 
the  sultans     The  Turkish  reverses  in  the  wars  of 
the  17th  and  18th  cent  against  Austria  and  Russia 
revived  Serbian  hopes  for  independence,  and  in 
1804  KARAGLOROE  led  a  successful  insurrection,  but 
by  1813  the  Turks  wore  once  more  in  control     In 
1817  Milosh  Obrenovich  (see  MILOSH)  procured 
tho  assassination  of  his  rival  Karageorge  and  was 
named  prince  of  Serbia  bv  the  chief  Serbian  leaders 
Turkey  was  in  no  position  to  challenge  his  power, 
and  in  1828  Russia  forced  the  sultan,  m  the  Treat\ 
of  Adrmnople,  to  recognize  Milosh  as  a  vassal 
prince     Except  for  Turkish  garrisons  in  Belgrade 
and  other  fortresses,  Serbia  was  evacuated  by  the 
Turks.    Much  of  the  ensuing  internal  politics  of 
Serbia  was  the  direct  result  of  the  bloody  feud  be- 
tween   the    KARtaeoiiObVicH    and    OBRENOVICH 
families    Serbia  remained  neutral  in  tho  Crimean 
War,  but  the  Congress  of  Pans  (1856),  while  recog- 
nizing the  suzerainty  of  the  sultan  over  Serbia, 
placed  the  principality  under  the  collective  guaran- 
tee of  the  European  powers.    In  1867  Serbia  ob- 
tained the  peaceful  evacuation  of  the  last  Turkish 
troops.  King  MILAN  liberalized  the  constitution  in 
1869,  giving  increased  powers  to  the  Skupchtma 
(lower  house  of  parliament).    He  supported  tho 
rebellion  of  BOSNIA  AND  HKRCEGOVWA  against 
Turkish  rule  and  in  1876  declared  war  on  Turkey. 
The  rout  of  the  Serbs  in  1876  led  to  the  entry  of 
Russia  into  the  war  in  1877  (see  Ruaso-TuRKiSH 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  proaondatkra  faces  page  1. 


WARS)  on  the  Serbian  ride.  The  Congress  of  Berlin 
(1878)  declared  Serbia  fully  independent  but  dis- 
appointed Serbian  hopes  of  aggrandizement  by 
placing  Bosnia  and  Herregovina  under  Austro- 
Hungarian  administration,  in  1882  Milan  pro- 
claimed himself  king  The  assumption  by  Serbia 
of  the  role  of  champion  of  PAN-SLAVISM  m  the 
Balkans  led  to  bitter  rivalry  with  Bulgaria  and  the 
Austro-Hunganan  Monarchy  The  Serbian  de- 
feat (1885)  by  the  Bulgarians  over  the  question  of 
Eastern  RUMKLIA  and  the  inglorious  reign  (1889- 
1903)  of  King  ALEXANDER  greatly  harmed  Serbian 
prestige  With  PETER  I,  who  acceded  in  1903,  the 
Karageorgevich  dynasty.became  firmly  entrenched 
He  restored  the  liberal  constitution  of  1889  and  in 
1904  appointed  as  premier  Nikola  PABHITCH,  leader 
of  the  strongly  nationalist  and  pro-Russian  Rad- 
ical party  Pashitch's  policy  dominated  the  fol- 
lowing 20  years  Dissatisfied  with  its  failure  to  se- 
cure a  major  part  of  MACFDONIA  in  the  first 
(1912-13)  of  the  BALKAN  WAKS,  Serbia  m  1913 
turned  against,  and  defeated,  its  former  ally  Bul- 
garia in  the  Second  Balkan  War  It  thus  became 
the  foremost  Slavic  power  in  the  Balkans  The 
Austrian  annexation  (1908)  of  Bosnia  and  Herce- 
govma  had  led  to  increased  Austro-Serbian  tension, 
•which  was  to  explode  in  the  First  WORLD  WAR 
after  the  assassination  (June  28,  1914)  of  Archduke 
FKANCIH  FEHDINAND  at  Sarajevo  by  a  Serbian  na- 
tionalist The  Serbian  army  at  first  held  the 
Austro-Hungarian  army  in  chec  k,  but  in  1915, 
when  Bulgaria  joined  the  Central  Powers  and 
when  the  Austnans  were  reinforced  by  the  Ger- 
mans, Serbia  was  quickly  overrun  The  Serbian 
troops  and  government  were  evacuated  to  Corfu, 
where  in  1917  Serbian,  Croatian,  Slovenian,  and 
Montenegrin  representatives  dec  larod  the  union  of 
the  southern  Slavs  In  1918  the  kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  headed  by  Peter  I  of 
Serbia,  was  formally  proc  lanned  The  later  history 
of  Seibia  is  essentially  that  of  YI'GOHIAVIA  The 
predominant  position  of  Serbia  in  the  new  kingdom 
was  a  major  c  ause  for  unrest  in  Croatia  and  Mace- 
donia in  the  years  between  the  First  World  War 
and  the  Second  World  War  After  the  conquest 
(1941)  of  Yugoslavia  bv  the  Axis  powers  in  the 
Second  World  War,  a  Serbian  puppet  government 
was  set  up  bv  the  victors  over  a  much-diminished 
Serbia  It  never  i  eceived  the  support  of  the  Serbian 
people,  who  continued  to  wage  guerrilla  warfare 
under  the  leadership  of  Draja  MIKHAIIOVICH 
Later  in  the  war  Marshal  TITO  won  the  support  of 
the  majority  of  lesistante  fighters  in  Yugoslavia, 
while  Mikhailovich's  following  became  largely  re- 
stricted to  the  Serbian  nationalists  The  federal 
c  constitution  of  Yugoslavia,  adopted  in  1945, 
stripped  Serbia  of  Macedonia,  Bosnia  and  Herce- 
govina,  and  Montenegro,  which  became  autono- 
mous republics  Servia  is  an  alternate  name  for 
Serbia,  but  is  now  in  general  disuse  See  H  W  V 
Temperly,  History  of  ticrbia  (1917),  Ferdinand 
Schevill,  History  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  (1922) 

Serbian  literature    see  YUGOSLAV  UIKKATURE 

Serbo-Croat  (-kro'ftt),  language  of  the  southern 
group  of  the  Slavic  subfamily  of  Indo-European 
languages  See  LANGUAOL  (table) 

Sercq,  Channel  Islands   see  SA  RK 

Sered  (se'rfid)  [Hob, -fear],  Zcbuhmite,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Sardites  Gen  46  14,  Num  26  2fi. 

Serena,  La  (hi  sara'nll),  city  (pop  21,742),  N  cen- 
tral Chile  Its  port  is  Coquirnbo  Founded  in  1544, 
La  Serena  was  destroyed  in  1549  by  an  Indian  re- 
volt and  sacked  in  1080  by  English  filibusters  It 
is  a  city  of  old-world  charm,  noted  for  its  cathedral, 
hue  buildings,  and  gardens  The  climate  IB  uni- 
form, and  the  surrounding  region  is  covered  with 
orchards  and  vineyards 

serenade  (sfiruiiad')  [Ital  stra= evening],  term  used 
to  designate  several  types  of  musical  composition 
Opera  and  the  song  literature  yield  numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  serenade  sung  or  played  by  a  lover  at 
night  beneath  his  beloved's  window,  outstanding 
being  Deh  viem  alia  finestra  from  Mozart's  Don  Gio- 
vanni In  the  late  18th  cent  the  serenade  became  a 
light  instrumental  suite,  the  movements  of  which 
were  numerous  and  short  and  usually  included  a 
march  and  a  minuet  The  lover's  song  is  known  in 
German  as  Sttlndchen,  while  the  suite  is  usually 
designated  Nachtmusik,  an  example  being  Mozart's 
Eine  kleine  Nachlmusik  The  Italian  serenata,  while 
the  equivalent  of  the  term  serenade,  had  an  addi- 
tional usage  in  the  late  18th  cent  in  designating  a 
short  opera  or  dramatic  cantata  written  to  celebrate 
a  special  event  in  the  household  of  the  composer's 
patron 

Seres  (sfr'ea),  Roman  name  for  China  It  is  pos- 
sibly derived  from  the  Latin  aencum  [silken  cloth], 

Seres.  Greece-  see  SKRRAI. 

S«reth  (slrcV,  sa'rfit),  Rumanian  Siret  (sfreV)  or 
Sirctul  (aWi'taai),  Rus  Seret  (slryct'),  river,  280 
mi.  long,  rising  in  the  W  Ukraine,  m  the  Carpathi- 
ans SW  of  Chernovtsy.  It  flows  SSE  through 
Moldavia.  E  Rumania,  to  join  the  Danube  3  mi. 
above  Galati  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Bietrita 
and  the  Moldava 

serf.  Serfdom  may  be  said  to  be  the  state  of  half 
freedom  characteristic  of  the  bulk  of  peasant  labor 
in  a  typical  agricultural  society  under  FEUDALISM 
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(see  also  MANORIAL  SYSTEM).  It  is  usually  distin- 
guished from  slavery  by  saying  that  the  serf  is 
bound  to  the  land,  but  this  distinction  IB  false  A 
serf  was  not  necessarily  bound  to  the  soil,  there  are 
many  exceptions  to  be  found  in  the  medieval  econ- 
omy of  Western  Europe,  in  whic  h  serfdom  is  best 
known  Serfdom  is  distinguished  from  slavery 
chiefly  by  the  body  of  rights  the  serfs  hold  by  a 
custom  generally  recognized  as  inviolable  and  by 
the  strict  group  arrangement  that  makes  the  peas- 
ants servile  m  a  group  rather  than  severally  Serf- 
dom has  arisen  only  under  a  local,  agricultural 
economy,  connected  with  a  political  system  based 
on  personal  contract — some  form  of  feudalism  It 
sometimes  arose  from  conquest  of  a  people  by 
victors  who,  because  of  weakness  or  for  some  other 
reason,  did  not  reduce  the  natives  to  slavery  but 
only  depressed  them  into  tributaries,  holding  their 
lands  as  of  old,  but  paying  dues  (especially  labor 
duos)  to  the  conquerors  Thus  serfdom  was  estab- 
lished in  some  Aegean  regions  by  Greek  conquests 
Serfdom  was  also  known  in  the  Hellenistic  civiliza- 
tion, and  in  the  Roman  Empire  economic  malad- 
justment led  to  appearance  of  the  servile  class,  the 
coloni.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  serfdom  developed  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  later  spread  to  Germany, 
and  in  the  15th  cent  was  earned  to  Slavic  lands  It 
developed  separately  in  England,  but  underwent 
a  great  change  with  the  Norman  Conquest,  when 
most  of  the  free  villeins  (see  VILLEIN)  were  depressed 
to  serfdom  Since  the  status  of  the  manorial  peas- 
ants was  regulated  b>  local  custom,  there  was  a 
wide  and  confusing  diversity  in  the  names  applied 
to  the  various  types  of  tenants,  which  ran  from  the 
complete  servile  tenant  to  the  freeholder  who  paid 
simply  a  form  of  rent  The  tendem  v  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  for  all  the  tenants  to  approximate  the 
same  social  status  The  free  villeins  tended  to  be- 
come the  equal  of  the  serfs,  and  all  tended  to  have 
their  landholding  become  tenure  by  labor  service  (a 
mark  of  servile  tenure)  as  well  as  fixed  payments 
The  true  serf  was  theorotioall>  subject  to  labor 
service  at  the  will  of  his  lord,  but  all  such  matters 
came  to  be  governed  by  customs  and  worked  in 
a  set  pattern  One  distinguishing  mark  of  servile 
tenure  was  the  lord's  control  of  the  marriage  of 
his  serf's  children  In  legal  theor\  the  holding 
was  granted  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  but  ac  tually  the 
right  to  hold  c  ame  to  l>e  hereditary  In  Western 
Europe  the  growth  of  towns  and  of  commerce  and 
the  transfer  to  a  money  economy  broke  down  the 
manorial  sj  stems  and  made  serfdom  anac  hromstic 
Even  at  the  height  of  the  manorial  system  many 
serfs  were  manumitted  by  their  loicjs,  and  one  of 
the  prim  ipal  questions  of  modern  European  re- 
form was  the  ernanc  ipation  of  serfs  Serfdom  dis- 
appeared in  England  before  the  end  of  Middle 
Ages  In  the  Hapsburg  monarchy,  it  was  ended 
(1781)  b\  Emperor  JOHFPII  II,  but  feudal  labor 
service  (lobot)  continued  in  some  provinces  until 
1848  In  I(  ranc  e,  where  it  surv  ived  only  in  outl\  ing 
provinces,  serfdom  was  swept  awav  bj  the  Prench 
Revolution  The  repercussions  of  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  helped  to  destroy  it  elsewhere,  the  most 
notable  examples  being  the  reforms  of  Karl  vom 
und  zurn  STEIN  in  Prussia  In  Russia  and  the  other 
Slavic  lands  it  was  late  in  coming,  took  strange 
forms,  and  persisted  late  Serfdom  in  Russia 
originated  in  the  10th  cent  when  Ivan  IV  created 
a  new  landholding  aristocracy,  the  pomiestchiks, 
whose  tenure  was  based  on  service  to  the  tsar 
Beginning  in  1581,  laws  were  passed  inhibiting  the 
free  movement  of  the  peasant  tenants  of  the 
pomifstchiks,  however,  the  peasants  were  as  jet 
not  the  property  of  the  landholders,  and  the>  kept 
their  c  ivil  rights  In  the  reign  of  Peter  I  the  peas- 
ants, whose  light*  had  been  gradually  diminished 
by  various  encroachments,  were  definitely  bound 
to  the  landowner  rather  than  to  the  land,  and  their 
condition  became  virtual  slavery  There  had  Iweii 
real  slaves  already  m  the  Muscovite  state,  and  in 
the  18th  cent  the  distinction  between  slaves  and 
serfs  was  abolished  In  the  mid-l8th  cent  ,  masters 
were  given  the  right  to  punish  their  serfs,  to  exile 
them  to  Sibena,  and  to  sell  them  There  were  two 
categories  of  serfs— the  "house  serfs,"  who  held 
domestic  positions,  and  the  peasants  The  peasants 
enjoyed  a  larger  measure  of  freedom  and  often 
formed  self-administered  village  communities, 
headed  by  an  elder,  the  starets  As  can  be  seen,  the 
institution  bore  more  resemblance  to  slavery  in  the 
S  United  States  than  to  serfdom  under  feudalism 
It  reached  its  peak  in  the  late  18th  tent  under 
Catherine  II,  but  was  somewhat  limited  by  reforms 
under  Alexander  I  and  Nicholas  I  Thus,  in  1833, 
the  breaking  up  of  servile  families  by  sale  was  for- 
bidden Serfdom  was  regarded  by  the  majority  of 
Russians  as  the  major  defect  in  the  structure  of  the 
Russian  state  It  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  rising  industrial  class,  and  even  a  large  number 
of  the  gieat  landowners  recognized  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  serfdom  was  to  their  own  best  interest  It 
was  the  c  lass  of  small  landowners  who  risked  losing 
everything  if  serfdom  were  abolished,  and  it  was 
that  class  which  most  stubbornly  resisted  reform 
The  serfs  were  freed  only  in  1861  b>  Alexander  II 
(see  EMANC  IPATION,  EDICT  or)  Serfdom  also  ap- 
peared with  feudalism  in  China,  Japan,  India,  pre- 
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Columbian  Mexico,  and  elsewhere.  See  also  SLAV- 
ERY and  PEONAGE  For  bibliography,  see  MANORIAL 
SYSTEM  and  FEUDALISM. 

sergeanty.  see  SBKJEANTY 

Sergei,  Joh«n  Tobias  (voo'hnn  toobo'as  ser'yul), 
1740-1814,  Swedish  sculptor,  foremost  representa- 
tive of  the  classical  school  in  Sweden  He  became 
court  sculptor  at  Stockholm  and  in  1810  was  made 
director  of  the  academy  Among  his  works  in 
Stockholm  are  a  relief,  Resurrection  (Church  of  St 
Clarons),  Vujnd  and  Psyche,  Mars  and  Venus, 
Diomedes  Stealing  the  Palladium,  and  a  colossal  his- 
torical group,  Chancellor  Oxenstierna  Relating  to 
History  the  Deeds  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  (National 
Museum),  and  a  monument  to  Gustavus  III 

Sergiev  or  Sergievski  Posad,  RSFSR  see  ZAGORBK 

Sergius  Paulus  (sur'jus),  proconsul  in  Cyprus, 
friendly  to  Paul  Ac  ts  1 J  7 

Sergiyev  or  Sergiyevski  Posad,  RSFSR:  see  ZA- 
GORSK 

sericulture*  see  SILK  and  HILKWORM 

series,  in  mathematic  s,  a  sum  of  several  terms.  An 
infinite  series  is  a  sum  of  infinitely  many  terms,  e  g  , 
the  infinite  series  1A-f1/4+ VB-T- '/IB  +  The  dots 
mean  that  the  remaining  terms  are  formed  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  made  evident  by  the  first  few  terms, 
in  this  case  doubling  the  denominator  of  the  pre- 
ceding term  to  form  that  of  the  next  term  Some 
infinite  series  converge  to  a  certain  value  called  its 
limit,  i  e  ,  as  one  adds  together  progressively  more 
terms,  these  sums  (called  the  partial  sums  of  the 
series)  form  a  sequence  of  values  which  get  closer 
and  closer  and  m  fac  t  arbitrarily  c  lose  to  this  value 
called  the  limit  *or  example,  the  series  given 
above  converges  to  the  value  1  because  the  partial 
sums  form  the  sequence  */2.  3A,  Vs,  "/Ut  Many 

series,  however,  do  not  converge,  i  e  ,  have  no  value 
which  their  partial  sums  approach  Such  a  series  is 
1/2-f-1/3+1/4+  for  even  though  the  terms  get 

very  small,  enough  of  them  added  together  will 
give  a  value  greater  than  any  number  named 

Sennagar,  Kashmir   see  HRINAOAR 

Senngapatam  (surliig*guputam', -tarn'),  town  (pop 
c  6,000),  S  Mysore  state  India,  on  an  island  in  the 
Cauvery  river  There  are  Hindu  monuments  some 
built  in  the  13th  cent  Most  of  the  large  buildings 
were  erected  in  the  17th  and  18th  cent  when  this 
was  the  capital  of  Mysore  The  greatest  builder 
was  Tippoo  Sahib,  who  left  a  largo  mosque,  a  sum- 
mer palace,  and  a  mausoleum,  in  which  he  and  his 
father  Hyder  Ah  rest  Sei  ingapatam  declined  after 
its  capture  (1799)  by  the  Bntish  in  a  battle  m  which 
Tippoo  was  killed 

serjeanty  or  sergeanty  (both  sar'je'nte),  that  tjpe 
of  TENURE  in  British  FFUPAIISM  m  which  the 
tenant  held  his  lands  from  the  king  or  overlord 
in  return  for  the  perfoimance  of  some  personal, 
often  menial,  service  Such  duties  varied  from  that 
of  king's  constable  or  chamberlain  to  that  of  sup- 
plying arrows  for  an  overlord  when  he  went  hunt- 
ing This  method  of  landholding  was  less  wide- 
spread than  other  forms  of  tenure,  such  as  knight 
service  and  socage,  by  whuh  it  was  largely  super- 
seded Such  tenures  were  inalienable  and  indivisi- 
ble A  remnant  of  the  custom  suryives  in  certain 
ceremonial  offices  at  royal  coronations 

Serna,  Jos*  de  la  (h6siV  da  li  str'nii),  1770-1832, 
Spanish  general,  viceroy  of  Peru  (1821-24)  In 
1821  the  military  leaders,  dissatisfied  with  Viceroy 
PB/UFLA  and  his  conduct  of  the  war  against  Joa6 
do  SAN  MARTIN,  deposed  Pezuela  and  named  Jos6 
de  la  Serna  in  his  place,  he  was  confirmed  m  the 
office  bv  Spain  Forced  to  evacuate  Lima,  he  mado 
Cuzco  his  capital  and  preserved  some  show  of  royal 
government  until  the  defeat  at  AYACUCHO,  where 
he  was  captuted 

Serov  (sye'ruf),  city  (pop  64,719),  RSFSR,  in  the 
eastern  foothills  of  the  central  Urals  It  is  a  leading 
metallurgical  center,  producing  quality  steels  and 
pig  lion  Its  development  began  in  the  late  19th 
cent  and  was  greatly  speeded  m  recent  y  ears  In 
1939  its  name  was  changed  from  Nadezhmsk  to 
Serov 

Serowe  (sh-6'5),  town  (pop  c  30,000),  Bechuana- 
land  protec  torate,  South  Africa  It  is  the  capital  of 
the  Bamangwato  tribe  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
are  farmers 

serpent,  name  which  is  often  applied  to  any  crawling 
creature,  chiefly  to  a  snake  No  real  sea  serpents 
have  been  discovered  to  substantiate  the  legends 
about  them  Large  squids  or  octopuses,  whales, 
dolphins,  seals,  and  other  sea  animals  are  some- 
times mistaken  for  sea  serpents  In  religion  and 
art,  the  serpent  sjmbohzes  Satan  (Rev.  20  2).  See 
also  DRAGON 

serpentine  (sur'puntc'n,  -tin),  hydrous  silicate  of 
magnesium  It  occurs  m  crystalline  form  only  as  a 
pseudomorph  having  the  form  of  some  other  min- 
eral and  is  generally  found  in  masses  which  may  be 
granular,  fibrous,  or  foliated  It  is  commonly  some 
shade  of  green,  but  may  also  be  reddish,  >cllowish, 
black,  or  nearly  white  It  has  a  greasy  or  silky 
luster  and  is  often  translucent,  even  in  large  masses 
Serpentine  is  a  secondary  mineral,  usually  resulting 
from  the  alteration  of  minerals  or  rocks  containing 
magnesium,  and  it  occurs  very  widely  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  Serpentine  rocks  are  classi- 
fied as  common  serpentine  and  precious  serpentine, 
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the  common  serpentine  being  darker,  leas  trans- 
lucent, and  sometimes  impure  When  serpentine  is 
mixed  with  calcite,  dolomite,  or  magneaite,  a  mot- 
tled or  veined  rock  called  verd  antique  is  produced 
A  fibrous  variety  o£  serpentine  is  chrysotile  or  com- 
mercial ASBESTOS.  Serpentine  w  sometimes  used  as 
a  gem,  and  the  massive  vaneties  are  quarned  and 
used  like  marble  for  decorative  purposes,  although 
the  masses  are  frequently  jointed  and  only  small 
slabs  can  be  secured  Serpentine  takes  a  beautiful 
high  polish,  but  it  is  easily  cracked  and  discolored 
bv  exposure  to  the  weather  and  is  consequently  of 
little  value  for  exterior  use 

Serpent  Mound  State  Park,  S  Ohio,  N  of  Peebles. 
Of  the  several  prehistoric  mounds,  the  largest, 
Serpent  Mound,  c  1,330  ft  long,  represents  a  ser- 

Ct  swallowing  an  egg     Harvard  Uuiv   held  the 
i  from  1887  to  1900,  when  the  Ohio  State  Ar- 
chaeological and  Historical  Society  assumed  caie 
of  it 

Serpukhov  (syer'pde-khaf).  city  (pop  90,766),  cen- 
tral European  RSFSR,  on  the  Oka  and  8  of  Mos- 
cow. It  is  a  textile  center,  processing  cotton,  wool, 
and  Sax  Dating  from  the  14th  cent ,  it  has  a  well- 
preserved  kremlin  (16th  cent)  In  the  Second 
World  War.  Serpukhov  resisted  (1941)  the  Germans 
in  their  dnve  on  Moscow 

Serra,  Junlpero  (hoone'paro  so'ni),  1713-84, 
Spanish  Franciscan  missionary  in  North  America, 
b  Majorca  His  name  originally  was  Miguel  Jose 
Serra,  and  Junipero  was  his  name  in  religion.  For 
15  years  he  taught  philosophy  in  the  college  at 
Palma  In  1749  he  was  sent  to  America  with  Fran- 
risco  Palou,  his  lifelong  friend  and  biographer,  and 
proceeded  to  Mexico  city,  where  he  taught  briefly 
at  the  College  of  San  Fernando  For  three  years 
he  worked  successfully  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Sierra  Gorda,  then  returned  to  Mexico  city  for 
seven  more  years,  working  half  of  each  year  in  the 
surrounding  villages  His  passionate  preaching  and 
stern  asceticism  won  him  a  large  and  respectful 
following  It  was  at  this  tune  that  his  self-mortifi- 
cation began  and  that  legends  began  to  grow  up 
about  him.  In  1769  Serra  went  with  the  second 
expedition  sent  by  Jos6  de  Galvez  to  California  arid 
( ommanded  by  Caspar  de  Portola  When  the  party 
reached  San  Diego,  Serra  remained  to  found  the 
mission  there,  while  most  of  the  rest  of  the  party 
went  on  in  search  of  the  hai  bor  of  Monterey  When 
they  returned  unsuccessful,  Serra  was  one  of  those 
responsible  for  the  sending  of  a  second  expedition, 
which  he  accompanied  When  Monterey  was 
reached  and  the  mission  San  Carlos  Borromeo 
founded,  Serra  remained  there  aa  president  of  Alta 
California  missions,  moved  the  mission  to  Carmel- 
by-t he-Sea,  and  made  it  his  headquarters  for  the 
rest  of  his  days  Under  his  presidency  were  founded 
the  missions  San  Antonio  de  Padua  (1771),  San 
Gabuel  Arcangei  (1771),  San  Luis  Obispo  (1772), 
San  Juan  Capistrano  (1776),  San  Francisco  de 
A»is  (1776).  Santa  (Mara  de  Aais  (1777),  and  San 
Buenaventura  (1782)  The  source  material  on 
father  Serra  is  chiefly  in  Francisco  Palou,  Life  and 
Apostolic  Labors  of  the  Venerable  Father  Junipero 
Serra  (Eng  tr.,  1913)  and  The  Founding  of  the 
First  California  Missions  under  the  K fnntual  Guid- 
ance of  the  Venerable  Padre  Fray  Junipero  tierra 
(Kn«.  tr  1934).  See  J  J  Walsh,  These  Splendid 
Priests  (1926),  biographies  by  A  II  Fitch  (1914) 
and  Agnes  Ileppher  (1933) 

Serra!  (we're),  city  (pop  34,766),  central  Mace- 
donia, NE  Greece  It  is  a  trading  (enter  for  to- 
bacco, cotton,  grain,  and  livestock  and  manufac- 
tures textiles  and  cigarettes  In  the  14th  cent  it  was 
a  capital  of  Tsar  Stephen  Dushan  of  Serbia.  In 
1013  the  city  passed  to  Greece  as  a  result  of  the 
Balkan  Wars,  but  it  was  o<  <  upied  arid  damaged 
by  Bulgarian  troops  both  in  the  First  World  War 
and  the  Second  World  War.  It  is  also  known  as 
Seres  or  Serres 

Serrano  Softer,  Ram6n  (ramon'  sPru'no  soonjeV), 
1901-,  Spanish  politician  A  conservative  member 
of  the  Cortes  (1933-30)  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  fascist  FALANGB,  he  joined  his  brother-in-law, 
Fiantiwo  Franco,  early  in  the  Spanish  civil  war 
of  1936-39  and  became  minister  of  the  interior 
(1937-40),  of  the  press  and  propaganda  (1939-40), 
and  of  foreign  affairs  (1940-42)  A  leading  advo- 
cate of  Spaniah  collaboration  wjth  the  Axis  during 
the  Second  World  War,  he  had  to  resign  as  foreign 
minister  and  aa  president  of  the  political  council  of 
the  Falange  when  franco  adopted  a  less  warmly 
favorable  attitude  toward  Germany  and  Italy 
With  Serrano's  fall  the  Falange  lost  much  of  its 
power 

Serrano  y  Domfnguez,  Francisco  (franthp'sko  sera'- 
no  e  domeng'gath),  1810-85.  Spanish  general  and 
statesman  In  1834-39  he  distinguished  himself 
in  the  war  against  the  Carhste.  He  at  first  sup- 
ported ESPARTKRO  but  later  worked  for  his  over- 
throw. He  was  appointed  captain  general  of  Grana- 
da (1848),  then  of  Cuba  (1869)  On  his  return  he 
was  created  duque  de  la  Torre  and  a  grandee  of 
Spam  After  the  death  of  his  friend  O'Donnell  he 
led  the  Liberal  Union  party  He  participated  with 
Juan  Prim  in  the  revolution  of  1868  and  was  named 
regent  by  the  constituent  assembly.  Serrano  was 
premier  under  King  Amudeus,  after  whose  abdi- 
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cation  (1873)  he  opposed  the  newly  established  re- 
public In  1874  a  military  coup  d'etat  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  provisional  government.  Ser- 
rano fled  to  France  when  Alfonso  XII  was  restored 
(1875)  to  the  Spanish  throne,  but  he  returned  in 
1881. 

Serres.  Greece  see  SIERRA  i. 

Sert,  Jos«  Maria  (hOsa'  in&re'a  serf).  1876-1945, 
Spanish  painter,  b  Barcelona.  He  settled  in  Paris 
in  1900.  Maintaining  close  contact  with  Spain,  he 
later  became  a  Franco  sympathizer  His  mural 
paintings,  internationally  known,  include  the  dec- 
orations of  the  council  chamber  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  Geneva,  of  the  ballroom  and  the  music 
room  at  the  Kent  House,  London,  six  panels  il- 
lustiating  scenes  of  American  progress  in  the  RCA 
Building  at  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  and  the 
Marriage  of  Don  Quixote,  a  mural  in  brown  and 
silver  tones  in  the  Sert  Room  at  the  Waldorf  As- 
toria Hotel,  New  York. 

Sertonus,  Quintus  (tmrtd're'us),  d  72  B  C  ,  Roman 
general  He  was  a  general  under  Manus  but  did 
not  take  part  in  M  arms'  proscriptions.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  t  arther  Spain  111  83  B  C  , 
but  fled  to  Africa  to  escape  Sulla's  reprisals  He 
later  was  summoned  to  Spain  by  the  Lusitanians, 
who  were  in  rebellion,  in  80  B  C  He  was  successful 
even  after  Metellus  Pius  and  Pompey  were  sent 
out  with  new  armies  The  tide  was  turning  against 
Sertorius  when  he  was  assassinated  by  Perperna, 
a  disaffected  officer  Sertonus  attempted  to  build 
on  a  sort  of  national  foehng  among  the  local  leaders, 
by  founding  a  senate  and  a  school  for  their  sons. 
He  thus  expanded  the  work  of  Vinatus.  The 
identification  of  Sertorius  with  local  interests  led, 
long  after,  to  a  mistaken  glorification  of  him  as  a 
Portuguese  patriot 

Serug  (s6'rug)  [Heb  ,  -sprout],  ancestor  of  Abra- 
ham Gen  1 1  20-27  Saruch  Luke  3  35 

serum  (scr'um),  straw-colored  liquid  component  of 
blood  whic  h  separates  from  the  corpuscles  when  clot- 
ting occurs  Serum  is  therefore  the  liquid  part  of 
the  blood  after  coagulation  has  occurred,  while 
plasma  is  the  liquid  part  of  the  blood  before  clot- 
ting has  taken  place  The  composition  of  serum  is 
complex  and  includes  water,  albumin,  globulins, 
hormones,  salts,  and  enz>  mes  It  is  removed  from 
whole  blood  by  ceutrifuging  Serums  from  im- 
munized animals  (animals  which  have  been  inocu- 
lated with  bacteria  or  toxins)  or  from  persons  con- 
valescent from  infectious  diseases  contain  anti- 
bodies When  the  serum  is  introduced  into  another 
individual,  it  may  have  a  prophylactic  effect  by 
establishing  an  immunity  for  varying  lengths  of 
tune  In  addition  to  this  prophylac  tic  use  of  serum, 
there  are  other  uses  to  which  it  is  put  in  diagnosis 
and  therapy  Normal  human  serum  is  sometimes 
introduced  into  a  patient  to  counteract  surgical  or 
traumatic  shock  or  losses  of  the  fluid  resulting  from 
burns  Antitoxic  serums  are  used  against  toxm- 
producing  bacteria  in  cases  of  tetanus,  botulism, 
and  scarlet  fever,  and  antibacterial  serums  are 
used  against  pneuinococcic  pneumonias,  anthrax, 
and  dysentery  Some  persons  are  scrum  sensitive 
and  react  badly  when  serum  is  administered  to 
them  Only  rarely  is  the  reaction  fatal  Untoward 
effects  can  be  avoided  by  determining  sue  h  sensi- 
tivity beforehand  through  making  skin  tests 

Servandom,  Jean  Nicolas  (zha'  nSk&la'  servaddne'). 
1696-1766,  French  architect,  b  Italy  Winning 
a  competition  for  the  building  of  a  facade  for  the 
Church  of  St  Sulpic  e,  Paris,  which  had  been  orig- 
inally constructed  bv  Le  Vau,  he  produced  (1733- 
45)  an  imposing  colonnaded  design  which  is  his 
most  famous  work  In  this  church  the  organ  loft 
and  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  also  are  bv  him  He 
built  the  high  altars  of  several  churches,  including 
the  cathedral  of  Sens  Throughout  Europe  he  at- 
tained fame  as  a  decorator 

Servetus,  Michael  (survey tus),  1511-53,  Spanish 
physic  mn  and  theologian.  His  name  m  Spanish  was 
Miguel  Serveto  In  his  early  years  he  came  into 
touch  with  some  of  the  leading  reformers  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland — Oecolampadius,  Martin 
Bucer,  Capito,  and  probably  Luthei  But  he  held 
views,  concerning  the  Trinity  in  particular,  which 
brought  condemnation  from  the  theologians  of  the 
Reformation  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  Catholic 
Church  When  he  published  De  trinitatit  erroribus 
(1531)  and  De  tnnuate  (1532),  the  feeling  of  oppo- 
sition was  so  strong  that  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Michel  de  Villeneuve,  from  the  family  home,  Villa- 
nueva,  and  spent  some  time  in  Lyons,  working  on 
an  edition  of  Ptolemy's  geography  and  other  scien- 
tific works,  then  m  Paris  studying  medicine  There 
he  is  said  to  have  seen  Calvin  He  became  well 
known  for  his  ability  in  dissection  and  had  unusual 
success  as  a  physician,  he  discovered  that  some  of 
the  blood  circulates  through  the  lungs.  From  1541 
to  1553  he  lived  m  the  palace  of  the  archbishop  of 
Vienne  as  his  confidential  physician.  When  (1553) 
he  had  a  work  setting  forth  his  ideas  of  Christianity 
secretly  printed,  investigation  was  begun  by  the 
Inquisition  Servetus,  arrested,  tried,  and  con- 
demned, escaped  from  prison  Several  months 
later,  while  making  his  way  to  Italy,  he  was  seized 
in  Geneva  by  Calvin's  order.  There,  after  a  long 
trial,  in  which  Calvin's  condemnation  was  a  stern 


factor,  he  was  burned  on  Oct  27,  1563.  See  Wil- 
liam Osier,  Michael  Servetua  (1909) ,  Alexander  Gor- 
don, The  Perumality  of  Af.  Servetus  (1010)  and 
Servetua  and  the  Spamth,  Inquisition  (1925), 

Servia:  see  SERBIA. 

Service,  Robert  William,  1876-,  Canadian  poet  and 
novelist,  b  England,  educated  at  the  Univ  of 
Glasgow.  He  went  to  Canada  in  1897  and  spent 
some  time  in  British  Columbia  and  at  White  Horse 
in  the  Yukon.  He  celebrated  the  Yukon  in  Songs 
of  a  Sourdough  (1907;  reprinted  1915  as  The  Spell 
of  the  Yukon)  and  Ballads  of  a  Chewhaho  (1909)  and 
in  the  novel,  The  Trail  of  '98  (1910)  He  became 
a  foreign  correspondent  in  1912  and  drove  an  am- 
oulance  during  the  First  World  War,  an  experience 
which  gave  him  material  for  Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross 
Man  (1916)  He  remained  in  France  until  1940. 
when  he  took  refuge  from  the  Second  World  War  in 
Canada  and  later  in  the  United  States.  Soon  after 
the  war  he  moved  back  to  Monte  Carlo  His  later 
works  did  not  have  the  tremendous  popularity  of 
his  earlier  ones  The  Rough  Neck  (1924),  a  novel, 
was  followed  by  Master  of  the  Microbe  (1926)  and 
The  House  of  Fear  (1927)  His  Complete  Poems 
appeared  in  1944  His  autobiography  was  issued 
m  two  books,  Ploughman  of  the  Moon  (1945)  and 
Harper  of  Heaven  (1948)  His  Songs  of  a  SunrLover 
(1949)  shows  the  same  rough  prosody  whic  h  marked 
his  earliest  poetry. 

serviceberry:  see  BHADBXJSH 

Servile  Wars,  name  given  m  Roman  history  to  three 
slave  uprisings  The  agricultural  slaves  were  ex- 
ploited by  their  owners,  who  had  extreme  powers 
and  were  never  averse  to  using  them  The  first  of 
the  Servile  Wars  was  fought  in  Sicily  from  134  to 
132  B  C  (or  from  135  to  133  B  C  ) ,  the  second, 
more  serious,  also  occurred  m  Sicily  from  104  to  101 
B  C  (or  from  105  to  102  B  C  )  The  third  took 
place  in  Campania  and  was  led  by  the  gladiator 
SPARTACOH  He  and  his  men  gained  control  over 
most  of  S  Italy  in  73  B  C  and  were  finally  put  down 
cruelly  by  Crassua  and  Pompey  in  71  B  C 

sesame  (seVume),  herb  (Sesamum  irulicum  or  onen- 
tale)  cultivated  for  its  seeds  since  ancient  times  and 
growing  in  the  tropics,  chiefly  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
called  also  benne  Sesame  seed,  or  gingih,  are  black 
or  white  and  yield  an  oil  which  keeps  well  without 
turning  rancid  The  oil,  particularly  important  in 
India,  is  used  for  cooking,  soap  manufacture,  food, 
and  medicine  and  as  an  adulterant  of  olive  oil  The 
seeds  are  also  added  to  cookies  and  made  into 
candy  Sesame  was  introduced  by  Negroes  into  tho 
Far  South  of  the  United  States,  wheie  it  sometimes 
escapes  cultivation  The  sesame  was  foi  moi  ly  cred- 
ited with  mystic  powers,  and  the  phra.sc  "open 
sesame!"  from  the  Arabian  Nights'  tale  of  the 
Forty  Thieves  has  come  to  mean  a  magical  password 

Sesostns  I  (sfafi'strfs),  d  1936  B  C  ,  2d  king  of  tho 
XII  dynasty  of  ancient  EGYPT,  son  and  successoi 
of  AM»NBMHET  I  He  had  been  <oregent  with  his 
father  from  1980  B  C  ,  he  was  sole  rulei  from  1970 
to  1938  B  C  His  reign  was  notable  for  successful 
campaigns  in  the  present  Sudan  His  son  and  suc- 

{cessor,  AMENEMHET  II,  wa«  his  ( orcgont  m  the  last 
three  years  of  his  reign  Sesostris  II,  d  1887  B  C  , 
was  the  Hon  of  Amenemhet  II,  his  coregent  (1906 
B  C  ),  then  his  successor  (1903-1887  B  C  )  Se- 
sostris III,  d  1849  BC,  succeeded  his  father 
Sesostns  II  (1887  B  C  )  Ho  fixed  the  southern 
boundary  of  Egypt  above  tho  second  cataract  of 
the  Nile,  not  far  from  Wadi  Haifa  It  was  under 
Sesostns  HI  that  Egypt  made  tho  first  t  ©corded 
Egyptian  expedition  to  Syria  He  also  c  urbed  the 
power  of  the  Egyptian  nobles 

Sesser,  city  (pop  2,117),  S  111  .  SW  of  Mt  Vernon. 
in  a  farm  area,  me  1906 

Sesshu  (scVshoo"'),  1420-1506,  Japanese  painter 
and  Buddhist  priest  Having  won  distinction  for 
the  boldness  and  individuality  of  his  work,  he  was 
commissioned  to  decorate  a  Chinese  palace  Upon 
returning  to  Japan  in  1469,  he  declined  court 
favors  and  withdrew  to  his  rural  temple  to  resume 
duties  as  a  Zen  priest,  though  he  continued  to 
paint  and  to  teach,  becoming  one  of  Japan's  most 
famous  artists  He  executed  wall  paintings  in  var- 
ious monasteries,  decorated  many  sixfold  screens, 
and  painted  kakemonos  that  are  masterpieces 

Sessions,  Roger,  18Q6-,  American  composer,  b 
Brooklyn,  NY,  grad  Harvard,  1916,  pupil  of 
Horatio  Parker  at  Yale  arid  of  Ernest  Bloch  He 
taught  (1917-21)  at  Smith  College,  leaving  to  teach 
at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music  as  Bloch's 
assistant  From  1925  to  1933  he  lived  in  Europe, 
after  his  return  he  taught  in  New  York  and  Boston 
and  in  1935  joined  the  faculty  of  Princeton  Univ  , 
becoming  associate  professor  m  1940  He,  became 
professor  of  music  at  the  Univ  of  California  c  1945 
With  Aaron  Copland  he  organised  in  1928  the 
Copland-Sessions  Concerts  for  contemporary  music 
His  first  major  work  was  his  incidental  music 
(1923)  for  Leonid  Andreyev's  Black  Menken  Among 
the  works  which  followed  are  choral  preludes  for 
organ;  two  symphonies  (1927,  1946),  a  violin  con- 
certo (1931-35,  premiere,  1940),  a  choral  work, 
Turn  0  Ltbertad  (1944),  which  takes  its  text  from 
Walt  Whitman,  piano  pieces,  and  a  string  quartet 
(1936).  In  1936  he  began  composing  a  gigantic 
opera,  Montetuma,  to  a  libretto  by  G.  A.  Borgese. 
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Settot  (sfc'stos),  ancient  town  on  the  Thraeian  shore 
of  the  Hellespont,  opposite  Abydos.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  story  of  HERO  and  Leander.  It  was  here 
that  Xerxes  entered  Thrace  on  his  invasion  of 
Greece,  crossing  the  Hellespont  on  a  bridge  of 
boats  The  city  was  later  controlled  by  Athens 
and  continued  important  in  Roman  tunes,  but  de- 
clined after  the  founding  of  Byzantium. 

Sesto  San  Giovanni  (sfe'sto  sftn  j&van'ne),  city  {pop 
31,394),  Lombardy,  N  Italy,  just  NE  of  Milan 
There  are  important  iron,  machinery,  chemical, 
and  textile  plants. 

Sestriere  (sestrea'ra),  Fr  Sestntres,  ullage,  Pied- 
mont,  NW  Italy  A  fashionable  skiing  resort,  it 
lies  6,600  ft.  high  in  the  Alps  near  the  French 
border. 

Sestri  Ponente  (scVstr6  poneVta),  ritv  (pop  26,374), 
N  Italy,  a  western  suburb  of  Genoa  The  noted 
Ansaldo  shipyards  are  located  here  with  many 
other  industries  (steelworks  and  ironworks,  ma- 
ehinery  and  tool  factories,  and  tanneries). 

Sef  see  EGYPTIAN  RELIGION 

Site,  formerly  Cette  (both  sc1t),  town  (pop  29,914), 
Herault  dept ,  8  France,  a  Mediterranean  seaport 
Founded  (17th  cent )  by  Colbert  to  serve  as  outlet 
for  the  Canal  du  Midi,  it  now  is  an  important  ex- 
port center  for  wine  It  suffered  heavy  damage  in 
the  Second  World  War. 

Setesdal  or  Saetersdal  (both*  sa'tusdSl),  narrow 
valley,  8  Norway,  in  Aust-Agder  co  It  is  drained 
by  the  Otra  river  and  contains  several  lakes  Com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  country  has,  until 
recently,  been  difficult,  as  a  result  the  Setesdalers 
have  retained  their  ancient  dress,  speech,  customs, 
and  handicrafts  (notably  wood  carving,  weaving, 
and  goldworking)  Agriculture,  stock  raising,  and 
nan  ing  are  the  chief  means  of  livelihood. 

Seth,  Egyptian  god  see  EGYPTIAN  RELIGION 

Seth,  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  father  of  Enos  Gen 
425,26,53  Sheth  1  Chron  11 

Seth,  Andrew  (Andrew  Seth  Prmgle-Pattison), 
1856-1931,  Scottish  philosopher  He  was  professor 
of  logic  and  philosophy  at  University  College,  Car- 
diff (1883-87),  and  at  St  Andrews  (1887-91)  and 
was  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  at  Edin- 
burgh (1891-  1919)  With  R  B  Haldane  he  edited 
Essay  a  in  Philosophical  Criticism  (1883)  He  wrote 
Man's  Place  in  the  Cosmos  ( 1897) ,  The  Philosophical 
Radicals  (1907),  and  The  Balfour  Lectures  on  Real- 
ism (ed  with  a  memoir  bv  G  F  Barbour,  1933) 

Sethur  (se'thur)  (Heb  , -hidden],  one  of  the  spies 
sent  by  Moses  into  Canaan  Num  13  13 

Seti  I  (se'tl,  sa'to),  d  1292  B  ('  ,  king  of  the  XIX 
dynasty  of  ancient  Egypt,  succeeded  his  father, 
RAMSES  I,  c  1313  B  C  He  invaded  Palestine  and 
Syria  to  reduce  them  again  to  the  tributary  state 
and  defeated  the  Libyans  He  built  temples  at 
Thebes  and  Abvdos  and  a  magnificent  tomb  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Kings  at  Thebes  His  successor  was 
RAMSES  II  Seti  II,  d  1205  B  C  ,  one  of  tho 
ephemeral  kings  following  MKKNEPTAII,  seems  to 
have  ruled  for  about  four  years  with  indifferent 
success,  after  him  anarchv  set  m  for  a  few  years 
until  the  accession  of  RAMSES  III 

Sctif  (sater),  citv  (pop.  39,883),  NE  Algeria  It  was 
built  bv  the  Frem  h  on  tho  rums  of  a  Roman  city 
founded  in  the  1st  cent  AD  In  a  c  eroal-growing 
region  on  the  edge  of  the  steppe,  it  lias  become  a 
trade  c  enter  linking  the  Tell  region  and  the  interior 

Seto  (sa'to),  city  (1947  pop  42,788),  Aichi  prefec- 
ture, cential  Honshu,  Japan  An  important  por- 
(elain  tenter  since  the  13th  cent ,  it  is  the  site  of  a 
national  ceramic  experiment  station 

Seton,  Elizabeth  Ann  (Bayley)  (sP'tun),  1774-1821, 
American  Roman  Catholic  leader,  usually  called 
Mother  Seton  She  was  a  New  Yorker,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  anatomist  Richard  Bayley,  professor  in 
Columbia  College  She  married  William  Seton,  a 
substantial  merchant  He  died  in  Italy  (1803), 
leaving  her  with  five  young  c  hildren  Soon  after- 
waids  she  became  a  Roman  Catholic  (1805)  This 
conversion  severed  her  from  her  relatives,  and  she 
started  a  school  m  New  York  to  support  her  fam- 
ily In  1808,  invited  by  Bishop  Carroll,  she  opened 
a  school  in  Baltimore,  then  (1809)  moved  to  Em- 
mitsburg,  Md  ,  already  tho  scat  of  a  Catholic 
school  for  boys,  Mt  St  Mary's  She  stayed  at  Em- 
jnitsburg,  and  there  she  opened  the  first  Catholic 
free  school,  the  beginning  of  American  paro- 
chial education  She  also  founded  St  Joseph's  Col- 
lege (for  women)  About  her  she  formed  a  com- 
munity of  women,  which  soon  adopted  the  rule  of 
the  Daughters  of  Chanty  of  St  Vincent  do  Paul, 
jthe  great  sisterhood  centered  in  Paris  This  was 
the  first  American  congregation  of  Daughters  of 
Charity  (or  Sisters  of  Chanty)  Mother  Seton  was 
superior  of  her  community,  this  had  grown  into  20 
communities  before  her  death  Her  journals,  let- 
ters, and  memoirs  have  been  published ,  her  life  has 
been  much  studied  as  part  of  the  work  for  her  beat- 
ification, and  her  cause  has  been  introduced  at 
Rome  See  Katherine  Burton,  His  Dear  Persuasion 
(1940);  E  F  X  McSweeney  and  M  M.  Mehne, 
The  Story  of  the  Mountain  (1911). 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson,  1860-1946,  American 
writer  and  artist,  b  England  His  name  was  orig- 
inally Erneet  Seton  Thompson,  He  grew  up  m  W 
Canada  and  studied  art  in  London.  His  stories  and 
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paintings  of  wildlife,  especially  Wild  Animal*  I 
Have  Known  (1898,  new  ed  ,  1942)  and  The  Biog- 
raphy of  a  Gmdy  Bear  (1900),  were  standard 
works  on  nature  study  and  wood  lore  for  boys  and 
girls  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  In  1902  he 
organized  the  Woodcraft  Indians  (later  the  Wood- 
craft League),  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  later  Boy 
Scout  movement  See  his  autobiography,  The  Tratl 
of  an  Artist-Naturalist  (1940) 

Seton  Hall  College,  see  SOUTH  ORANGE,  N  J. 

Seton  Hill  College   see  GREENSBURQ,  Pa. 

Settembrinl,  Luigi  (Iwe'jC  sSt-tembre'ne),  1813-77, 
Italian  patriot  and  author  An  ardent  liberal,  he 
conspired  against  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons  and 
spent  many  years  in  prison  (1839-41,  1851-59), 
most  of  his  second  term  was  spent  in  the  island 
penitentiary  of  Santo  Stefano  off  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta 
While  being  deported  to  America  he  and  his  com- 
panions forced  the  captain  to  land  them  m  Ireland 
Settembrmi  returned  to  Naples  after  the  fall  of  the 
Bourbons  and  was  appointed  (1862)  professor  of 
Italian  literature  at  the  university  Of  his  writings, 
the  best  known  are  his  memoirs  covering  his  life 
from  1850  to  1859 

setter,  large  hunting  dog,  probably  derived  from  the 
spaniel  It  has  been  known  m  England  since  the 
16th  cent  There  are  three  well-known  varieties  of 
setter  The  English  setter  has  a  silky  coat  with 
"feathered"  legs  and  tail,  in  color  usually  tan  and 
white,  black  and  white,  lemon  and  white,  or  liver 
and  white  The  Gordon  setter  has  a  very  glossy 
coat  of  coal  black  and  tan  The  Irish  setter  is  a 
golden  chestnut  or  mahogany  red,  sometimes  with 
a  little  white  on  chest,  throat,  and  toes  Setters 
require  considerable  exercise  They  are  known  for 
their  beauty,  intelligence,  and  good  dispositions 

Settignano,  Desideno  da  see  DESIOERIO  DA  SKTTI- 
ONANO 

Settle,  Elkanah,  1648-1724,  English  diamatist  and 
poet,  considered  m  his  day  a  rival  of  Dryden  The 
production  in  1671  of  his  heroic  play,  The  Empress 
of  Morocco,  stirred  up  a  quarrel  with  Dryden,  who 
satirised  Settle  as  Doeg  in  Absalom  and  AchUophel 
Although  he  was  made  city  poet  m  1691,  he  later 
clied  penniless  in  the  Charterhouse  See  biography 
by  F  C  Brown  (1910) 

Settlement,  Act  of,  1701,  passed  by  the  English 
Parliament,  to  provide  that  if  William  III  and 
Princess  Anne  (later  Queen  Anne)  should  die  with- 
out heirs,  the  succession  to  the  throne  should  pass 
to  Sophia,  electress  of  Hanover,  granddaughter  of 
James  I,  and  to  her  heirs,  if  they  were  Protestants 
The  house  of  HANOVKR,  ruling  from  1714  (George 
I),  owes  its  claim  to  this  act  Among  additional 
provisions,  similar  to  those  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
were  requirements  that  the  king  must  join  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  England,  that  he  may 
not  leave  England  without  parliamentary  consent, 
that  foreign-burn  kings  may  not  use  English  armies 
m  defense  of  foreign  territory  without  parliamen- 
tary consent,  and  that  no  appointee  or  pensioner  of 
the  king  shall  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  Tho 
unpopularity  of  William's  pro-Dutch  policy,  the 
lack  of  an  heir  to  William  or  Anne,  and  fear  of  the 
J  \COBI  TEH  piompted  tho  act 

settlement  house:  see  SOCIAL  SETTIKMENT. 

Setubal  (sutoo'bal),  city  (pop  37,071),  capital  of 
Sottibal  prov  ,  W  Portugal,  in  old  Estremadura, 
an  Atlantic  port  on  the  Bav  of  Setubal  One  of  tho 
more  important  ports  of  Portugal,  it  handles  wine, 
fruit,  cork  It  has  a  hshing  fleet  and  shipyards  and 
pro<  essing  plants  King  John  II  resided  here 

Seurat,  Georges  (sh6rzh'  sftnv'),  1859-91,  French 
postimpressionist  painter  Ho  early  elaborated  a 
technique  of  painting  in  tiny  dots  of  pure  color, 
called  point  ilhsm,  a  refinement  on  the  broken  color 
of  the  impressionists  His  major  achievements  are 
his  Raignade  (Tate  Gall  ,  London),  shown  in  the 
Salon  des  Independants  in  1884,  and  his  master- 
piece, Vn  Dimanche  a  la  Grande  Jattt.  (  \rt  Inst  , 
Chicago),  painted  two  years  later  He  died  of 
pneumonia  at  31  Seurat  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  intellectual  artists  of  his  time  and  was  a  great 
influence  in  restoring  harmonious  and  deliberate 
design  to  painting  at  a  time  when  sketching  from 
nature  had  become  the  mode  Other  examples  of 
Seurat's  work  are  in  the  Barnes  Foundation,  Phila- 
delphia, and  m  the  Louvre  See  study  by  Walter 
Pach  (1923) 

Sevan  (sylvan'),  mountain  lake,  area  540  sq  mi  , 
central  Armenian  SSR,  at  an  altitude  of  6,285  ft  It 
is  fed  by  some  30  streams,  but  the  Zanga,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Aras,  is  its  only  outlet  The  Sevan- 
Zanga  hydroelectric  project,  begun  in  1930,  has 
drained  part  of  the  lake  Lake  Sevan  remains  free 
of  ice  in  winter  and  abounds  in  trout  On  Sevan 
Island,  in  the  northwest,  stands  an  ancient  Arme- 
nian monastery,  now  a  rest  home  The  town  of 
Sevan  (pop  2.700)  is  at  the  Zanga  outlet  The  lake 
was  formerly  known  under  its  Turkish  name, 
Gokcha 

Sevastopol  (sfva'strtpSl",  Rus  sy«"vust6'pi\I),  city 
(1939  pop  111,946),  RSFSR,  in  the  S  Cumea,  on 
the  Bay  of  Sevastopol,  an  inlet  of  the  Black  Sea  It 
is  also  spelled  Sebastopol  A  major  naval  base  and 
a  strategic  strong  point,  it  also  has  various  indus- 
tries, notably  shipbuilding,  fish  processing,  and 
flour  milling  There  are  an  institute  of  physio- 
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therapy  and  a  biological  marine  research  station. 
Sevastopol  stands  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Greek 
colony  of  Chersonesus,  founded  in  the  5th  cent 
B  C  by  Heraclea  Pontica  Chersonesus  or  Cherson 
later  became  a  Roman  protectorate  and  was  a  flour- 
ishing Byzantine  trade  center  until  the  18th  cent 
Here  Vladimir  I  of  Kiev  accepted  Christianity  The 
city  was  abandoned  after  the  Tatar  conquest 
Sevastopol  was  founded  by  Catherine  II  on  the  site 
of  the  Tatar  village  of  Akhtiar  after  the  Russian 
annexation  (1783)  of  the  Crime.i  It  was  strongly 
fortified  and  be<  aine  the  chief  base  of  the  Russian 
Black  Sea  fleet  In  the  CRIMEAN  WAR,  Sevastopol 
resisted  the  besieging  British,  French,  and  Turks 
for  1 1  months  (1854-55)  The  hero  of  the  defense 
was  Gen  E  I  TOTLKBEN  The  Russian  fleet  was 
sunk  to  block  the  entrance  into  the  harbor  In 
Sept ,  1855,  the  French  stormed  tho  fortress  of 
Malakhov,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Sevas- 
topol, and  three  days  later  the  Russians  were  forced 
to  abandon  Sevastopol  The  fortifications  were 
razed,  but  were  rebuilt  after  1870  In  the  First 
World  War,  Sevastopol  was  shelled  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  in  the  Russian  civil  war  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Gen  P  N  Wrangel  during  the  last 
stand  of  the  "Whites"  (1920)  The  heroic  resist- 
ance of  Sevastopol  in  1854-55  was,  if  possible, 
e<  hpsed  by  the  stand  the  city  made  against  the 
Germans  in  the  Second  World  War  In  the  course 
of  a  siege  lasting  more  than  eight  months,  the  city 
was  virtually  destroyed  For  three  weeks  the  de- 
fenders fought  on  m  the  rubble,  against  all  hope, 
until  July  3,  1942,  when  German  and  Rumanian 
troops  at  last  entered  tho  city  After  its  recapture 
(May,  1944)  by  the  Russians  reconstruction  began 

Sevcik,  Ottokar  Josef,  Czech  Sevtik  (6t'5kar  jS'sef 
shev'chek),  1852-1936,  Czech  violinist  He  taught 
in  Kiev  (1875-92),  at  the  Prague  Conservatory 
(1892-1906),  m  Vienna  (1909-21),  and  in  tho 
United  States  (1922-il)  and  had  many  distin- 
guished pupils  He  produced  valuable  technical 
studies  for  the  violin 

Seven  against  Thebes,  in  Greek  legend,  seven  heroes 
— POLYNICKR,  ADRASTUH,  AMPHIARACS,  Hippome- 
don,  CAPANEUS,  TYDEUS,  and  PAHTHBNOPAELS — 
who  made  war  on  ETEOCLES,  king  of  Thebes  After 
the  death  of  OKDIPUH,  father  of  Eteocles  and  Poly- 
nices.  Eteocles  excluded  his  brother  from  a  share  m 
the  kingdom  Polymces  led  the  Seven  against  him 
The  brothers  killed  each  other  in  single  combat  Of 
the  Seven,  only  Adrastus  survived.  Ten  years  later 
he  led  against  Thebes  the  sons  of  tho  leaders,  the 
KPIOONI,  who  avenged  their  fathers  Tragedies  by 
AESCHYLUS  and  EURIPIDES  and  the  Thebaid  of 
STATIUS  are  based  on  the  story 

Seven  Churches  in  Asia,  addressed  in  the  preface  of 
the  REVELATION  (1-3)  They  are  the  churches  of 
Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamos,  Thyatira.  Sardis, 
Philadelphia  (Lvdia),  and  Laodicoa  (Phrjgia). 
Thev  are  in  W  Asia  Minor 

Seven  Days  battles,  in  the  Civil  War,  name  given 
to  tho  week  of  heavy  fighting  near  Richmond, 
Va  (Juno  26-Julv  2,  1862)  After  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks  (see  PFNTNSUIAR  CAMPAIGN)  the  Union 
general  G  B  MCCLLLLAN  moved  his  army  so  that 
onlv  the  5th  Coips  under  Fitz-John  Porter  re- 
mained N  of  the  Chickahoimny  river  Thereupon 
Gen  R  E  LFK,  commanding  the  Confederate 
Arinv  of  Northern  Virginia,  planned  to  Attack  Por- 
ter and  cut  McClollan  off  from  his  base  at  White 
House  Landing  on  the  Pamunkev  river  T  J 
(Stonewall)  JACKSON,  who  was  on  his  way  from  tho 
Shenandoah  Valley  to  join  Loo,  was  to  advance 
from  the  north  and  turn  Porter's  strong  position 
behind  Beaver  Dam  Creek  before  A  P  Hill  fell 
upon  the  Union  advance  lines  at  Meehamcsville,  a 
village  c  5  mi  NK  of  Richmond  Jackson  failed  to 
arrive  Nevertheless  Hill  attacked  and  was  severely 
repulsed  in  tho  battle  of  Mechanic  sville  (or  Beavci 
Darn  Croek)  on  June  20  Porter  fell  back  to 
another  strong  position  at  Games's  Mill,  a  locality 
near  Old  Cold  Harboi,  c  10  mi  NE  of  Richmond 
Here  on  June  27,  Longstieet,  Jackson,  A  P  Hill, 
and  D  II  Hill  led  the  Confederates  against  Por- 
ter's greatly  inferior  forces  in  the  battle  of  (rimcs's 
Mill  and  at  mghtiall  finally  broke  the  heroic  Union 
lesistarice  With  a  good  part  of  his  corps,  Porter 
crossed  the  river  and  joined  the  bulk  of  McClel- 
lan's  army,  which  had  remained  inactive  The 
Union  general  now  began  to  change  his  base  to  the 
James  river  Lee  crossed  tho  Chickahommy  and 
followed  him,  but  in  the  battles  of  Savage's  Station 
(a  railroad  station  c  8  mi  E  of  Richmond)  on  June 
29,  and  Fravsor's  Faim  or  (Jlendalo  (c  12  mi  SE  of 
Richmond)  on  June  W,  he  failed  to  cut  off  McClel- 
lan's  movement  MrTlellan  posted  his  army  on 
Malvern  Hill  (an  elevation  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
James  c  18  mi  SE  of  Richmond),  and  in  the  battle 
of  Malvorn  Hill  on  July  1,  the  Union  troops  re- 
peatedly repulsed  the  spirited  Confederate  attac  ks 
m  some  of  the  hardest  fighting  of  the  war  On  the 
next  day,  however,  McClellan  withdrew  to  Harri- 
son's Landing  on  tho  James,  and  the  Peninsular 
campaign  was  over  Although  his  losses  were  heavi- 
er, Lee  had  saved  Richmond  Not  until  1864  did 
Union  forces  again  come  so  near  to  the  Confederate 
capital  See  K  P  Williams,  Lincoln  Finds  a 
General  (1949) 
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Seventh:  biblical  name  see  ASWAN. 
Seven  Hunters,  Hebrides1  see  FLANNAN  ISLANDS. 
Sevenoaks,  urban  district  (1931  pop  10,484,  1043 
estimated  pop  12,780),  Kent,  England,  on  a  hill, 
SE  of  London  It  has  a  15th-century  parish  church 
and  a  grammar  school  founded  in  1432  "Knole," 
the  seat  of  Lord  Saekville,  built  largely  by  Arch- 
bishop Bourchier  m  the  15th  cent ,  haa  a  park  of 
over  900  acres.  See  V  M  Saekville- West,  Knole 
and  the  SackvUles  (new  ed  ,  1947) 
Seven  Pines  Bee  PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGN 
Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus  (f-'flsCis),  m  a  Christian 
version  of  a  widespicad  story,  martyrs  immured  m 
a  cave  near  Ephesus  in  the  persecution  of  Deeius 
(c  260).  Long  afterward  they  awoke,  as  from 
sleep,  and  wore  taken  before  the  emperor,  Theodo- 
Bius  II  fd  450)  Their  storv  convinced  the  emper- 
or, who  had  been  wavering  in  his  faith  The  youths 
returned  to  their  tave,  to  sleep  again  until  Judg- 
ment (Iregorv  of  Tours  told  the  story. 

seventeen-year  locust,  see  CICADA 
Seventh-Day  Adventists  see  ADVENTIHTH 

Seventh-Day  Baptists,  Protestant  sett  holding  the 
same  dot  times  as  other  Calvinistic  Baptists  but 
observing  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  the  Sab- 
bath In  the  Reformation  m  England  the  observ- 
ance was  adopted  by  many,  and  in  the  17th  cent 
there  were  Seventh-Day  Baptists  among  the  fol- 
loweis  of  Oliver  Cromwell  In  Amenta  the  first 
Seventh-Day  Baptist  church  m  the  country  was 
organized  (1C71)  in  Rhode  Island  German  Sev- 
enth-Day Baptists,  under  the  leadership  of  Johann 
Conrad  Bewxel,  established  (c  1728-1733)  at  Eph- 
rata,  Pa  ,  a  semimonastu  religious  society,  famous 
in  colonial  times  Among  the  industries  was  a  noted 
print  shop 

Seven  Weeks  War   see  AUSTRO-PHUHSIAN  WAR 

Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece.  Lists  of  men  drawn 
from  among  the  outstanding  politicians  and  politi- 
cal philosophers  of  am  icnt  Greet  e  differed  widely 
One  usual  listing  is  BIAS,  CHILON,  CLEOBULUB, 
PKRIAN»EH,  PITTACUB,  SOLON,  and  TH\LES 

Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  in  ancient  classifi- 
cations were  the  Great  P\raimd  of  Khufu  (see 
PYRAMID)  or  all  the  pyramids  with  or  without  the 
SPHINX,  the  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  with  or 
without  the  walls,  the  MAUHOLKUM  at  Ilalioarnas- 
sus,  the  Artemision  at  EPHEHU»,  the  COLOSSUS  OF 
RHODES,  the  Olympian  Zeus,  statue  by  PHIDIAS, 
and  the  PHAROS  at  Alexandria,  or,  instead,  the 
walls  of  Babjlon 

Seven  Years  War,  1756-63,  world-wide  war  fought 
m  Europe,  Noith  America,  and  India  between 
Franco,  Austna,  Russia,  Saxony,  Sweden,  and 
(after  1762)  Spain  on  the  one  side  and  Prussia, 
Great  Britain,  and  lianovei  on  the  other  The 
struggle  was  complex  in  its  oiigm  and  involved  two 
main  distinct  conflicts  the  colonial  rivalry  be- 
tween Prance  and  England  and  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  in  Germany  between  the  house  of 
Austria  and  the  rising  kingdom  of  Prussia  It  was 
preluded  in  America  by  the  outbreak  of  the  last  of 
the  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WARS  and  in  India  by 
fighting  among  native  factions  and  the  struggle 
between  DVPLEIX  and  CIIVE  The  War  of  the 
AUSTRI\N  SUCCFSSION  (1740-48)  had  left  Austria 
humiliated  Seeking  to  recover  Silesia  from  Prus- 
sia, Empress  MARIA  THERESA  oven  before  the  con- 
clusion of  that  war  had  secured  the  alliance  of 
ELIZABETH  of  Russia  In  the  years  following  the 
Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748)  Maua  Theresa's 
chancellor  KAUNJT/  worked  for  a  rapprochement 
with  t  ranee  In  1755,  when  hostilities  broke  out  in 
North  Amenta,  George  II  of  England  and  Hanover 
negotiated  an  alliance  with  FKEDERIC  K  II  of  Prus- 
sia, the  Treaty  of  Westminister  This  event  has- 
tened the  alliance  (1756)  of  France  and  Austria, 
sometimes  called  the  "diplomatic  revolution  " 
Shortly  afteiward  Frederick  II  opened  hostilities 
by  invading  Saxony  In  Jan  ,  1757,  war  was  do- 
flared  on  the  aggressor  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  Austria  concluded  offensive  alli- 
ances with  France  and  Russia  and  was  joined  by 
Sweden  The  mam  European  phase  of  the  war 
began  with  the  Prussian  invasion  of  Bohemia  early 
in  1757  Victorious  at  first,  l^rederick  was  severely 
defeated  by  the  Austnans  under  Daun  at  Kolm 
(June,  1757)  and  had  to  evacuate  Bohemia  The 
fighting  was  carried  into  Saxony  and  Silesia,  where 
Frederick  gained  the  great  victories  of  Rossbach 
(Nov  ,  1757)  and  Leuthen  (Dec  ,  1757)  over  the 
French  and  Austnans  The  Russians,  who  had  in- 
vaded Prussia,  were  defeated  by  Frederick  at  Zorn- 
dorf  (Aug  ,  1758)  The  English  and  Hanoverians, 
at  first  unsuccessful  against  the  French  in  NW 
Germany,  began  a  vigorous  effort  when  the  younger 
Pitt  Hater  earl  of  CHATHAM)  came  into  power,  the 
troops  then  won  the  victories  of  Krefeld  (June, 
1758)  and  Minden  (Aug  ,  1759)  However,  Freder- 
ick soon  found  himself  m  an  almost  desperate  situa- 
tion He  was  badly  beaten  by  Daun  at  Kuners- 
dorf  (Aug  ,  1769)  and  in  Nov  ,  1759,  Daun  captured 
a  Prussian  army  of  13,000  at  Maxen.  In  Oct ,  1760, 
the  Russians  entered  Berlin  Frederick  succeeded 
m  expelling  them  a  few  days  later  and  in  November 
won  a  victory  over  Daun  at  Torgau,  but  his  situa- 
tion remained  critical,  especially  after  the  fall  of 
Pitt  (1761)  deprived  him  of  British  subsidies  OnJy 
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the  death  (Jan  ,  1762)  of  Elisabeth  of  Russia  and 
the  accession  of  PETER  III,  Frederick's  ardent  ad- 
mirer, saved  him  from  ceitain  defeat  By  the 
Treaty  of  St  Petersburg  (1762)  Russia  concluded 
peace  and  restored  all  conquests,  Sweden  made 
peace  in  the  same  year  Now  fighting  alone  in  the 
east,  the  Austrians  were  soundly  defeated  at  Bur- 
kersdorf  (July,  1762).  The  French,  too,  had  suf- 
fered severe  reverses  In  America,  they  had  lost 
Louisburg  (1758),  Quebec  (1759).  and  some  pos- 
sessions in  the  West  Indies,  in  India,  the  British 
victories  at  Plassey  (1757)  and  Pondicher.v  (1761) 
had  destroyed  French  power,  on  the  sea,  the  French 
took  Port  Mah6n  from  the  British  (1757)  but  were 
defeated  by  Hawke  in  Quiberon  Bay  (1759).  The 
entry  of  Spam  into  the  war  under  the  terms  of  the 
Family  Compact  of  1761  was  of  little  help  to 
France,  where  the  war  had  never  been  popular  m 
the  first  place  After  protracted  negotiations  be- 
tween the  war-weary  powers  peace  was  made 
(Fob  ,  1763)  among  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Saxony 
at  HUBERTUBUURG,  and  among  England,  France, 
and  Spam  at  Paris  (see  PARIS,  TREATY  OP,  1763) 
The  Treaty  of  Hubertusburg,  though  it  restored 
the  pre-war  status  quo,  marked  the  ascendancy  of 
Prussia  as  a  leading  European  power  Through  the 
Treaty  of  Pans.  Great  Britain  emerged  as  the 
world  s  chief  colonial  empire  at  the  expense  of 
France  For  Russia,  the  Seven  Years  War  was  the 
first  great  venture  into  purely  European  affairs 
See  Richaid  Waddington,  La  Guerre  de  sept  ana  (5 
vols,  1899-1914) 

Severing,  Wilhelm  Karl  (vfl'hglm  kUrl'  Ba'vurmg), 
1875-,  German  statesman  A  Social  Democrat,  ho 
served,  between  1907  and  1933,  several  times  in  the 
Reichstag  and  was  long  (1920-32)  Prussian  min- 
ister of  the  interior 

Severn,  Joseph  (se'vurn),  1793-1879,  English  por- 
trait and  landscape  painter  He  was  consul  at 
Rome  from  1861  to  1872  He  is  best  known  for  his 
devotion  to  Keats  in  his  last  dajs  He  became  a 
popular  porti artist,  especially  among  the  fnends 
and  associates  of  Keats  See  biography  by  William 
Sharp  (1892) ,  Sheila  Smith,  countess  of  Bnkenhcad, 
Against  Oblivion  (1943) 

Severn  (scVvurn)  1  Rivor  rising  in  W  Ontario  in 
lake  country  and  flowing  420  mi  NE  through  Sev- 
ern Lake  to  Hudson  Bay  I1  ort  Sevei  n,  a  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  tiadmg  post  established  (1689)  at 
the  mouth  of  the  liver,  was  captured,  (1690)  by 
Pierie  le  Movne,  sicur  d'Ibeiville  The  post  was 
rebuilt  in  1759  and  has  been  in  continuous  operation 
since  2  River  of  S  Ontario,  issuing  from  the  noith 
end  of  Lake  Couchichmg  and  flowing  20  mi  WNW 
to  Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron,  NW  of  Oiilha  It 
drains  Lake  Couchichmg  and  Lake  Sirncoc  and 
forms  part  of  the  inland  waterway  system  linking 
Geoigian  Bay  with  Lake  Ontario  via  the  Trent 
Canal 

Severn,  anc  Sabnna,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
England  It  rises  on  Phnhmmon,  in  Wales,  and 
flows  c  200  mi  (of  the  rivers  in  Great  Britain  sec- 
ond to  the  Thames  in  length)  NE  and  E  to  Shrews- 
bury and  thence  SE,  S,  and  SW — through  a  gieat 
estuary — to  the  Bristol  Channel  It  borders  or 
passes  through  the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Shrop- 
shire, Worcester,  and  Gloucester,  and  Woicester, 
Gloucester,  and  numerous  smaller  towns  are  on  its 
banks  The  tributaries  include  the  Teme,  Wye, 
Usk,  Upper  \von,  and  Lower  Avon  It  is  con- 
nected by  canal  with  the  Thames,  Mersey,  Trent, 
and  other  streams  A  railroad  tunnel  more  than  4 
mi  long  passes  under  the  estuary  between  Port- 
skewett  and  New  Passage  The  river  is  still  im- 
portant as  a  transportation  route  Because  of  the 
conformation  of  the  estuary,  a  great  tidal  rise,  or 
bore,  occuis  up  to  Glout ester 

Severnaya  Zemlya  (syC'vIrnlu  zlmlya')  [Rus  ,- 
northern  land],  aichipelago,  area  14,300  sc]  mi  ,  in 
the  Aictic  Ocean,  N  of  Siberia,  in  Krasnoyarsk 
Territory,  RSFSR,  extending  from  lat  77°  50' 
N  to  lat  81°  15'  N  It  separates  the  Kara  Sea  from 
the  Laptev  Sea  Discovered  m  1913,  it  was  at  first 
named  Nicholas  II  Land 

Severovostochny,  Cape,  RSFSR  see  CHELYUSKIN, 
CAPK 

Severus  or  Septimius  Severus  (Lucius  Septimius 
Severus)  (septl'meus  sevS'rus),  146-211,  Roman 
emperor  (193-211),  b  Africa  He  was  the  only 
African  who  became  emperor  He  was  campaign- 
ing in  Pannoma  and  Illyna  when  PKRTINAX  was 
murdered  He  moved  on  Rome  vowing  to  avenge 
Pertmax  and  accomplished  the  death  of  the 
usurper,  Didms  Julianus  He  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror and  went  to  the  East  against  Pescennms 
Niger,  who  had  been  proclaimed  by  his  legions 
Sevorus  defeated  the  pretender  (194)  and  put  him 
to  death  He  took  Byzantium  (196)  and  subdued 
the  rebellious  Arabs  of  Mesopotamia  He  then 
came  to  the  West  and  reduced  Clodius  Albums, 
another  pretender,  in  Gaul  (197)  and,  returning 
eastward,  attacked  and  expelled  the  Parthians  from 
Mesopotamia  (198)  In  208  he  went  to  Britain, 
thence  he  invaded  Scotland  He  also  repaired 
HADRIAN'S  WALL  He  died  at  York  Severus  ruled 
with  vigor,  always  favoring  the  army  In  beautify- 
ing Rome  he  built  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus  m 
the  Old  Forum  To  pay  hus  way  he  debased  the 


coinage.  He  was  the  patron  of  Papmian.  Caraoalla 
succeeded  him  See  M  Platnauer,  The  Life  and 
Reign  of  the  Emperor  L  Septimiua  Severus  (1918). 

Severus  (Flavius  Valerius  Severus)  (seve'rus),  d. 
307,  Roman  emperor  (306-7).  He  was  proclaimed 
Caesar  by  Galenus,  with  whom  he  participated  m 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  overthrow  Maxentius 
He  was  captured  at  Ravenna  by  Maximian  (father 
of  Maxentius)  and  was  taken  to  Rome.  He  was 
treacherously  killed 

Severus,  Alexander*  see  ALEXANDER  SEVERUS 

Sevier,  John  (stiver'),  1746-1815,  American  fron- 
tiersman and  statesman.  He  was  born  near  the  site 
of  New  Market,  Va  ,  the  town  he  founded  in  young 
manhood  In  1773  he  moved  with  his  family  to  W 
North  Carolina,  where  he  became  a  leader  of  the 
WATAUOA  ASSOCIATION  In  the  American  Revo- 
lution, Sevier,  an  ardent  patriot  and  veteran  of 
many  Indian  campaigns,  was  prominent  as  one  of 
the  frontier  leaders  in  the  American  victory  at 
Kings  Mountain  (1780)  in  the  CAROLINA  CAMPAIGN 
After  the  war,  when  North  Carolina  ceded  (1784) 
its  Western  lands  to  the  United  States,  the  settlers 
organized  a  separate,  short-lived  government  head- 
ed by  Sevier  (see  FRANKLIN,  STATS-  OF)  Following 
its  demise,  he  was  elected  (1788)  to  the  North 
Carolina  senate,  voted  for  the  U  S  Constitution  in 
the  state  ratifying  convention  of  1789,  and  was 
elected  (1789)  to  represent  the  western  districts  in 
Congress  In  1791  ho  was  made  a  brigadier  general 
in  the  "Territory  South  of  the  River  Ohio"  and  in 
1794  was  appointed  to  its  10-man  legislative 
council  The  now  state  of  Tennessee  was  organized 
(1796)  out  of  this  territory,  and  Sovier,  elected  the 
first  governor,  served  from  1796  to  1801  and  again 
from  1803  to  1809  The  rising  young  Andrew  Jack- 
son unsuctessfully  tried  to  curb  Sevier's  political 
power,  and  the  two  men  became  bitter  personal 
enemies  Sc-vier  ended  his  distinguished  career  by 
returning  to  Congress  (1811-15),  where  he  was 
one  of  the  "war  hawks,"  who  favored  hostilities 
with  Britain  See  J  R  Gilmore,  The  Rear-Guard  of 
the  Kevolution  (188b)  and  John  Sevitr  as  a  Common- 
wealth Builder  (1887),  C  S  Driver,  John  Sevier, 
Pioneer  of  the  Old  S<ruthwest  (1932) 

Sevier  (suvcV),  nvei  formed  in  SW  Utah  by  the 
junction  of  Panguitch  Creek  anci  Assay  Creek  It 
flows  northward  through  canyons,  then  rounds  out 
of  the  mountains  and  flows  SW  through  the  Sevier 
Desert  to  the  salt  Se\  icr  Lake  The  river  is  much 
used  for  irrigation  and  is  impounded,  particularly 
in  the  Sevier  Bridge  Reservoir  and  the  Sevier  River 
Reservoir 

Sevierville  (suver'vll),  town  (pop  1,161),  co  seat  of 
Sevier  co  ,  E  Teiai  ,  ESE  of  Knoxville,  in  a  timber 
arid  farm  area,  laid  out  1795  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park*  and  Douglas  Dam  in  the 
French  Broad  are  near  by 

Sevigne,  Marie  de  Rabutin-Chantal,  marquise  de 
(m:ir6'  du  rablitcV-bhatiil'  markcz'  du  suvCnya), 
1626-96,  French  woman  of  letters  Her  correspond- 
once  (1st  partial  ed  ,  1725,  definitive  ed  ,  1862-68, 
2  vols  of  newly  found  letters,  1876)  of  more  than 
1,500  letters  is  a  monument  of  French  literature 
After  her  husband's  death  (1651)  she  devoted  her- 
self to  her  two  children  To  her  daughter,  the 
comtesse  de  Gngnan,  who  lived  in  Provence,  the 
marquise  wrote  long  letters  of  personal,  literary, 
and  social  news,  full  of  witty  comment  These  let- 
ters are  the  c  hief  element  of  the  S6vign6  corre- 
spondence The  conscious  art  of  Mme  de  Sevignfe 
is  best  seen  in  the  wiaffec  ted  elegance  of  her  style 
and  in  the  acuteness  of  her  observation  But  the 
letters  interest  most  for  the  revelation  of  their 
author,  a  high-principled,  delightful,  and  intelligent 
woman  Her  most  intimate  friend  was  Mme  de  la 
Fayette  The  letters  of  Mme  de  S6vign6  have  been 
frequently  issued  in  English  translation  A  recent 
partial  edition  is  that  by  Richard  Aldington  (1937). 
Edward  FitzGeruld,  the  poet,  left  a  useful  Diction- 
ary of  Madame  de  Sevignt  (1914)  See  J  Aldus,  The 
Queen  of  Letter  Writers  (1907) ,  Arthur  Tilley,  A/od- 
amedc  Stuigne  (1937) 

Seville  (suvIT,  se'vll),  Span  Sevilla  (save'lya),  city 
(pop.  312,123),  capital  of  Seville  prov  and  of 
Andalusia,  SW  Spain,  on  the  Guadalquivir  Con- 
nected with  the  Atlantic  by  the  river  and  by  a 
canal  accessible  to  ocean-going  vessels,  Seville  is  a 
major  port  as  well  as  an  important  industrial  and 
cultural  center.  Its  industries  include  manufac- 
tures of  tobacco,  armaments,  explosives,  perfume, 
porcelain,  Pharmaceuticals,  chemicals,  textiles, 
and  mac  hmery  It  is  an  archiepiscopal  see  and  has 
a  university  (founded  1502)  The  ancient  Hispalis, 
Seville  was  an  important  place  in  Phoenician  times 
It  was  favored  by  the  Romans,  who  made  it  the 
capital  of  Baetica  prov  and  who  built  the  near-by 
city  of  Itahca,  of  which  some  ruins  remain  Seville 
continued  as  the  chief  city  of  S  Spain  under  the 
Vandals  and  the  Visigoths  Falling  to  the  Moors 
in  712,  it  was  (c.  1023-1091)  the  seat  of  an  inde- 
pendent emirate  under  the  ABBADIDES  and  was  a 
flourishing  commercial  and  cultural  center  under 
the  Almoravides  and  the  Almohades.  In  1248 
Ferdinand  HI  of  Castile  conquered  it  after  a  long 
siege  and  made  it  his  residence.  It  is  said  that 
300,000  Moors  left  the  city  at  that  time  With  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World,  Seville  entered  its 
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greatest  period  of  prosperity,  holding  the  monopoly 
of  trade  with  the  new  colonies  until  1718,  when  it 
was  superseded  by  CAdu?  Its  economic  recovery 
from  the  subsequent  decline  IH  only  rc<  ent  Seville 
was  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  school  of  painting  to 
which  Velazquez,  Murillo  (both  born  here-),  and 
Pac  hoc  o  belonged  The  <  olorful  life  of  the  c  itv  was 
the  subject  of  many  of  the  best-known  paintings 
of  MUKILL.O,  who  is  generously  represented  in  the 
ait  gallery  and  in  the  (athedral  Seville  has  to  a 
large  degree  retained  its  Moorish  aspec  t  The 
Gothic  cathedral  (1401-1519),  one  of  the  world's 
largest,  occupies  the  site  of  a  foimer  mosque,  of 
which  two  parts  remain  -the  Couit  of  Oranges  and 
the  beautiful  GIRALD\  tower  The  interior  of  the 
cathedral  is  extraoidmanly  ruh  and  contains  in- 
valuable works  of  art  Here  also  is  the  tomb  of 
Christopher  Columbus  During  Holy  Week  the 
( athedrnJ  i«  the  R<  eric  of  unique  and  <  olorful  pagcvin- 
try  \djounng  the  c  athodral  is  the  alca/ar,  built 
(14th  <  ent  )  in  Moorish  stylo  by  Moorish  artisans 
on  the  older  of  Peter  I  (Peter  the  Cruel)  Among 
the  many  other  notable  buildings  of  Seville  arc  the 
city  hall  (loth  cent  ),  the  Casa  de  low  Pilatos,  a 
palace  in  Mud6jar  st\  le,  the  Torre  del  Oro,  a  1  3th- 

<  entury  tower,  the  university  building,  the  ( 'olom- 

and  many  volumes,  the  large  tobac  c  o  fac  tory  (st  ene 
of  part  of  the  ac  tion  of  \Ienrnee's  and  Bizet's 
('at men),  and  numerous  churches  and  pnvate 
palaces  One  of  the  woild's  most  beautiful  cities, 
it  derives  its  <  hai  in  not  only  from  its  palatial  build- 
ings and  chinches,  but  mainly  iiom  its  general 
color  and  architecture,  which  summarue  all  that 
has  made  S  Spain  a  land  of  romanc  e  It  is,  more- 
over, the  capital  of  bullfighting  in  Spain  and  a  cen- 
ter of  the  Aridalusian  gypsies,  famed  for  then  songs 
and  dames 

Sevres  (sov'ru),  town  (pop  15,112),  Seme-et-Oise 
dept  ,  N  France,  a  southwestern  suburb  of  Pans 
Its  name  is  famous  for  Sftvui  s  WAHI,  There  is  a 
teiamics  museum  established  by  Alexnndio  BRON- 
UVIVKT  Sevres  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures 

Sevres,  Treaty  of,  1920,  peace  tieatv  concluded 
after  the  First  \\oild  War  at  Sevres,  France,  be- 
tween Turkey  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Allies  (ex- 

<  hiding  Russia  and  the  United  States)  cm  the  other 
The  treaty,  wluc  li  liquidated  the  Ottoman  Empire 
and  vntually  abolished  Turkish  sovereignty,  fol- 
lowed in   the  mam  the  decisions  reached  at  San 
Remo  (see  S\N  RKMO,  CONI-FRFNCI-  01-)     In  Asia, 
Turkey  renounced  sovereignty  over  Mesopotamia 
(Iraq)    and    Palestine    (including    Tunis- Jordan), 
which  became  British  mandates,  S\rm  (including 
Lebanon),  which  became  a  French  mandate,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Hf  t\7     Tuikey  retained  Anatolia, 
but  was  to  grant  autonomy  to  Kurdistan     ARME- 
NIA became  a  sepai ate  republic  under  international 
guarantees,    and   SMYRNA   with    its   environs   was 
placed    nuclei    Greek    admmistiatmn    pending    a 
plebisc  ite  to  determine  its  permanent  status      In 
Euiope,  Turkey  ceded  parts  of  E  Thrace  and  cer- 
tain  \eagoan  islands  to  Greec  e  and  the  Dodec  ariese 
to    Italy,    retaining   only    Constantinople   and    its 
en\  irons,  including  the  Straits  zone  (see  DARDA- 
NMIFS),  which  was  neutralized  and  internation- 
alized    The  Allies  further  obtained  virtual  control 
over  Turkish  economy     The  treaty  was  accepted 
by  the  government  of  Sultan   Mohammed   Vi  at 
Constantinople,    but    was    rejected    by    the    rival 
nationalist    government    of    Kemal    ATVTUHK    at 

\nkara  Ataturk's  separate  treaty  with  the  USSR 
and  his  subsequent  vie  torious  c  ampaign  against  the 
Gieoks  forced  the  Mbes  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty 
in  1923  (see  L\U»ANNK,  CONJMIKM  F  or) 

Sevres  ware,  porcelain  made  in  France  b\  the  royal 
(now  national)  potteries  established  (c  1740)  by 
Louis  XV  at  Vmcetmes,  moved  (1756)  to  Sevres, 
and  still  in  operation  Before  1770  it  was  a  soft- 
paste  porcelain  (pdtc  tcndre),  of  underglaze  decora- 
tion and  alkaline  glaze,  subsequently  it  was  made  of 
kaolin,  with  a  feldspar  glaze  and  an  overglaze 
decoration,  a  hard  infusible  porcelain  Delicacy 
and  perfection  of  technique  are  dominant  char- 
ac  tei  istics  Tablew  are  shows  flower  and  figure  bub- 
jects  on  a  white  ground,  clocks,  vases,  and  plaques 
display  panels  or  medallions  on  white  with  figures 
enclosed  by  ornate  gold  frames,  the  mam  ground 
being  a  brilliant  color  Sometimes  a  diaper  design 
in  gold  enriches  the  background  Jeweled  Sevres 
exhibits  a  rich  decoration  of  enamels,  simulating 
precious  stones  encrusted  gem-fashion  m  gold  relief 
ornament  The  early  pdte  tindrc  Sevres  is  eagerly 
sought  by  collectors 

sewage.  Modern  cities  now  have  water-carriage 
sewerage  systems,  which  are  conduits  of  iron,  con- 
c  rete,  brick,  stone,  or  vitreous  earthenware  Those 
of  London  and  Hamburg  date  back  to  the  early 
19th  cent  In  the  United  States  the  development 
of  efti<  lent  sewerage  systems  was  begun  c  1850.  In 
the  wator-t  arnage  system  the  hcwago  from  the 
various  plumbing  fixtures  is  discharged  into  the 
house  sewei  and  thence  into  the  street  sewer  sys- 
tem Before  leaving  the  plumbing  fixtures,  the 
solids  are  enormously  diluted  with  water  which 
rushes  the  solid  matter  along  to  the  ultimate  dis- 
posal point  at  the  end  of  the  sowers  Sewage  dis- 
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posal  must  bo  such  that  all  germ*  and  other  matter 
are  destroyed  or  rendered  harmless  Methods  of 
treating  sewage  include  dilution,  screening,  tank 
treatment  by  sedimentation  or  precipitation,  sep- 
tic-tank treatment,  broad  irrigation,  filtration,  dis- 
infection, and  combinations  of  these  methods  All 
rely  on  the  oxidation  of  the  organic-  matter  sus- 
pended or  dissolved  in  the  sewage  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  bactena  by  chemicals  or  by  burning  Dilu- 
tion IB  accomplished  by  diw  hinging  the  raw  or 
partially  treated  sewage  into  the  sea  or  a  river 
Unless  the  deposit  is  made  sufficiently  far  out, 
bathing  places,  shell  fisheries,  and  other  water 
facilities  mav  become  polluted  S<  reemng  is  used 
to  remove  the  suspended  matter  before  disposing 
of  the  liquid  and  dissolved  sewage  by  filtration  or 
disinfection  Sedimentation  tank  treatment  con- 
sists of  sending  a  sewage  flow  slowly  through  si/able 
tanks  so  that  suspended  matter  will  sink  to  the 
bottom  If  c  hemuala  are  added  to  the  process,  it  is 
called  precipitation  Mechanical  devices  are  fre- 
quently employed  to  remove  the  sludge  from  the 
tanks  The  Hf  pnc  TVNK  la  used  widelv  1-iltra- 
tion  employs  beds  of  c  i  ushed  c  oke  or  fine  c  oal  whic  h 
c  atch  the  solid  partu  les  as  the  liquid  runs  through, 
the  hlter-bed  matenals  are  lemoved  and  burned 
after  becoming  c  logged  with  sludge  Disinfection 
is  most  often  accomplished  by  adding  c  hloiine  in 
various  forms  to  the  sewage  and  allowing  it  to 
stand  in  tanks  for  stipulated  periods  of  time  Sludge 
from  the  tanks  is  dued  out  as  muc  h  as  possible  and 
then  used  as  fertilizer  or  ground  fill,  or  it  is  dumped 
many  miles  out  at  sea  Sewers  vary  in  sue  from 
0  in  in  diameter  to  16  by  12  ft  ,  and  mote,  in  c  ross 
section  The  sewer  of  egg-shaped  cross  section, 
with  the  small  radius  at  the  bottom,  keeps  the 
stream  of  sewage  relatively  deep  even  when  a 
small  quantity  is  passing  through  and  thus  keeps 
the  solid  matter  moving  To  prevent  stoppage,  the 
sewer  must  be  flushed  out,  either  h\  using  a  hoso 
through  a  manhole  or  automatic  ally  by  building 
flushing  tanks  at  the  ends  of  the  sewer  Vt  inter- 
vals of  about  300  ft  along  the  main  sewers  are 
plac  ed  manhole  c  ov  ers  with  perforated  c  over  plates 
to  permit  ventilation  Ham  water  is  drained  off 
by  a  combined  sewer  system,  or  it  mav  be  taken 
care  of  by  itself  in  a  stonn  sc\ver  See  \  P  Folwell, 
Newiraof  (1898,  llth  ed  ,  1936),  II  F  Babbitt, 
Sewnngt  aiul  $<waa<  T>«ilm<n(  (1922,  <>th  ed 
1947),  C  E  Keefer,  ^  wage- Treat  mint  Works 
(1940) 

Sewall,  Samuel  (su'ul),  1652-1710,  Amenc  an  jurist, 
b  England  He  was  brought  as  a  child  to  New- 
buiy,  Mass  ,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1()71  He  bcc  ame  a  minister  but  gave  up  the  cloth 
in  1677  to  assume  management  of  a  printing  press 
in  Boston  and  entered  upon  a  public  career  He 
was  elected  (1084)  to  the  General  Couit  and  was 
(1692-1725)  a  member  of  the  council  Vs  one  of  the 
judges  who  tried  the  Salem,  witchcraft  cases  in 
1G92,  he  shdied  responsibility  for  the  condemnation 
of  19  persons  Convmc  od  of  the  error  of  these  c  on- 
victions.  in  1697  in  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  he 
publicly  accepted  the  "blarne  and  shame"  for 
them  and  tliereaftei  annually  spent  a.  day  of  re- 
pentance m  fasting  and  piaycr  Sewall  served 
(1092  -1728)  as  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  the 
colony,  being  c  hief  justice  during  the  10  last  years 
His  diaiy  (3  vols  ,  1878-82)  reveals  an  attractive 
and  very  humane  man  of  Puritan  days  See  N  H 
Chamberlain,  Samud  Sewall  and  the  World  He 
Lived  In  (1897) 

Sewanee   see  SOUTH,  UNIVERSITY  OP  THF 

Seward,  Anna  (se'wuid),  1742-1809,  English  poet, 
called  the  Swan  of  Lichfield  A  mernbei  of  the 
Lichfield  hteiary  group  which  included  Thomas 
DAY  and  Erasmus  D\RWIV,  she  was  acquainted 
also  with  Di  Johnson  and  Boswell  She  bequeathed 
her  literary  icmams  to  Sn  Waltei  Scott,  who  edited 
them  in  1810  Her  letters  appeared  in  1811  (6  vols  ) , 
selections  are  in  The  Swan  of  Lichfield  (od  by 
Hesketh  Peaison,  1936)  See  M  E  Ashmun,  The 
Singing  Swan  (19 31) 

Seward,  William  Henry,  1801-72,  American  states- 
man, b  Flonda,  Orange  co  ,  NY,  grad  Union 
College,  1820  Admitted  to  the  bur  m  1822,  he 
established  himself  as  a  lawyer  in  Auburn,  N  Y  , 
which  ho  made  his  lifelong  home  He  was  active  in 
the  Anti-Masonic  paity  and  later  joined  the  Whig 
party  Seward  and  hi«  <  lose  personal  and  political 
friend,  Thurlow  WLLO,  became  the  two  most 
influential  Whigs  in  New  York  state  A  state 
senator  from  1830  to  1834,  he  ran  unsuccessfully 
for  the  governorship  in  18,34,  but  won  in  1838  and 
1840  Educational  reforms  arid  internal  improve- 
ments, were  vigorously  preyed  in  his  admnmtia- 
tions  At  the  close  of  his  becond  term  ho  returned 
to  his  law  practice  until  1848,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  U  S  Senate  and,  reeloctod  in  1854,  was  one 
of  its  most  prominent  members  in  the  troubled 
years  preceding  the  Civil  War  A  genial,  gregarious 
man  with  intellectual  interests,  he  was  generally 
well-liked,  even  by  his  political  opponents  Seward 
was  an  uncompromising  foe  of  slavery  and,  though 
he  apparently  tempered  his  public  expressions  so  as 
not  to  alienate  votes,  he  nevertheless  made  two  re- 
marks which  became  catch  phrases  of  the  antislav- 
ory  foices  In  the  Senate  on  March  11,  1850,  ho 
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said  that  there  was  a  "higher  law"  than  the  Con- 
stitution, and  in  a  speech  at  Rochester  on  Oct  25, 
1858,  he  declared  that  there  would  exist  "an  inc* 
pressible  conflict"  until  the  United  States  became 
either  all  slave  or  all  free  With  the  disintegration 
of  the  Whig  party,  Seward  and  Weed  joined  (1855) 
the  new  Republican  party  Prominent  as  ho  was 
Seward,  despite  (probably,  indeed,  bee  ause  of)  the 
efforts  of  Weed's  machine,  was  nevei  able  to  se- 
cure the  Republican  presidential  nomination  He 
was  passed  over  for  John  C  Fr6mont  in  1856  and 
for  Abraham  Lincoln  in  I860  He  was  also  a  sine  ei  e 
friend  of  the  immigrants,  especially  the  Irish,  and 
naturally  received  their  political  support  and  the 
opposition  of  foimer  members  of  the  Know-Not h- 
ing  group  within  the  Republican  party  An  Lin- 
coln's Secretary  of  State  he  was  hardly  impressi\o 
at  first  In  a  pec  uhar  memorandum  (April  1,  IS61 ) 
to  the  President  he  proposed  waging  war  ag.tmsl 
most  of  Europe  so  as  to  unite  the  nation  and  also 
revealed  a  desire  to  dominate  presidential  policy 
Lincoln's  masterly  rebuke  did  not  offend  him  how- 
ever, and  the  President  wisely  retained  his  servu  ec. 
Seward  also  did  some  unwarranted  meddling  during 
the  Fort  Sumter  c  TIMS,  but  after  war  broke  out  he 
showed  himself  an  able  statesman  though  it  took 
all  of  Lincoln's  ingenuity  to  keep  both  Soward  and 
his  rival,  Salmon  P  CHVHK,  eternally  ambitious  loi 
the  presidency,  in  the  same  cabinet  Seward's 
handling  of  delicate  matters  of  diplomacy  witli 
Great  Britain,  particularly  in  the  TRKNT  \H-AIH 
was  notably  adept  He  also  protested  P  ranch  inter- 
vention in  Mexico  and  after  the  Civil  War  helped 
bring  an  end  to  it  The  plot  of  John  Wilkes  Boom 
to  assassinate  Lincoln  also  marked  Seward  for 
death,  but  he  recovered  from  the  attack  and  ic- 
tamed  his  cabinet  position  under  the  new  Presi- 
dent, Andrew  JOUVHOV  He  supported  Johnson's 
Reconstruction  policy  and,  like  the  President,  was 
roundly  denounced  by  the  radical  Republicans 
Seward's  most  important  act  m  this  administration 
was  the  purchase  of  \L\MKA  from  Russia  in  186*7 
His  foresight  was  not  gene-tally  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, and  Alaska  was  long  popularly  called  "Sew- 
ard's foil v  "  He  also  tried  to  pui  c  hoso  the  two  most 
important  islands  in  the  Danish  West  Indies  (the 
Virgin  Islands),  but  thn  Senate  refused  to  approve 
his  action  See  G  E  Baker,  ed  ,  The  Works  of 
William  H  Seward  (5  vols  ,  IS53-81),  F  W  Rew- 
ard, ed  ,  Autobiography  of  William  //  fietrunl 
to  1X34  and  SeUctiona  from  His  Ltttt  rs  (3  vols  , 
1891),  biographies  by  T  K  Lothrop  (1X90),  Fred- 
eric Bancroft  (1900),  and  E  E  Hale,  Ji  (1910), 
Gideon  Welles,  Lincoln  ami  Reward  ( 1 874 ) ,  Gamaliel 
Bradford,  Union  Portraits  (1916),  B  J  Hendric  k, 
Lincoln' 8  War  Cabintt  (1946) 

Seward,  town  (pop  949),  S  Alaska,  cm  the  oast  side 
of  Kenai  Peninsula,  at  the  head  of  Rcsurroc  tion 
Bay  It  was  founded  in  1902  by  surveyors  for  the 
Alaska  RR  (built  1915-23)  as  the  ocean  terminus 
of  the  railroad  With  an  airfield  and  an  ice-free 
harbor,  it  is  an  important  supply  c  enter  foi  the 
Alaska  mteiior  Pishing  and  lumbering  aie  also 
c  arned  cm  Dunng  the  Sec  ond  World  War,  Seward 
was  a  mxjor  poit  of  entry  for  US  troops  and 
materiel 

Seward,  c  itv  (pop  2,826),  co  seat  of  Seward  co  ,  !*>E 
Nebr  ,  WNW  of  Lincoln,  founded  186S,  me  1874 
It  is  a  farm  trade  and  rail  c  enter  in  a  prairie  region 
A  Lutheran  teac  hers  c  ollege  is  here 
Seward  Peninsula,  W  Alaska,  projecting  c  200  mi 
into  Bering  Sea,  between  Norton  Sound  and  Kotze- 
bue  Sound,  just  below  the  Autic  Circle  The. 
region  is  mostly  bleak  tundra,  with  very  long  and 
cold  winters  Placer  gold  mining  and  trapping  ar« 
the  chief  occupations  of  its  sparse  population 
Nome  is  on  the  south  coast 

Sewell,  Anna  (su'ul),  1820-78,  English  author  Her 
one  woi  k,  Klack  Beauty  (1877),  the  story  of  a  hoi  sc 
became  a  children's  classic  and  has  gone  into  count- 
less lepunts  Her  mother,  Mary  Wright  Sewell, 
1797-1884,  was  also  a  popular  wnter  for  childicn 
Sewell,  Jonathan,  1760  1839,  Canadian  juri&t,  b 
Cambridge,  Mass  He  went  to  New  Brunswick  in 
1785  and  was  called  m  1789  to  the  bar  m  Quebec 
Wliilc  chief  justice  (1808-38)  of  Lower  Canada,  ho 
made  a  decision  (1818)  which  was  the  baais  foi 
drawing  the  boundary  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  He  was  president  ( 1808  29)  of  the  o\e<  u- 
tive  council  and  speaker  (1809  39)  of  the  legis- 
lative council.  Ho  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates 
of  confederation 
sewer  see  SEWVC,* 

Sewickley  (suwl'kle),  residential  borough  (pop 
5,014),  SW  Pa  ,  on  the  Ohio  and  NW  of  Pittsburgh, 
me  1853 

sewing  see  EMBROIDERY  and  NS.EDUSWORK 
sewing  machine  An  attempt  at  mechanical  sewing 
was  made  in  England  (1790)  by  Thomas  Saint, 
with  a  mac  June  having  a  forked,  automatic  needle 
which  made  a  single  tluead  chain  B  Thinionmer, 
a  Frenc  h  tailor,  patented  in  1 830  a  w  ooden  dev  ice 
with  a  hooked  needle  In  1841  ho  used  80  of  these 
machines  to  make  uniforms  for  the  French  arm> 
His  factory  was  wrecked  by  a  mob,  but  in  1848  he 
placed  another  machine  on  the  market  An  eye- 
pointed  needle  making  a  chain  stitch  was  tried 
about  the  same  time  for  glovomakmg  Walter 
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Hunt  of  New  York  city  is  aaid  to  have  devised  in 
1832  a  machine  using  an  eye-pointed  needle  but 
failed  to  patent  it  Elias  HOWE  made  the  first  suc- 
cessful machine  (1840)  using  an  oye-pomtod  needle 
and  an  intermittent  feed  After  perfecting*  various 
features  and  defending  his  patents,  ho  made  a  for- 
tune from  his  machine  \  B  Wilson  invented  ui 
1850  an  automatic  feed  and  later  perfected  the 
four-motion  feed,  an  essential  feature  of  later  ma- 
( hines  Before  1850  all  mat  limes  were  operated  by 
hand  and  the  cloth  was  fed  by  various  clumsy  de- 
vues,  such  as  a  separately  moved  belt  with  project- 
ing steel  spikes  He  also  unented  the  rotary  bob- 
bin and  hook  Isaac  M  SINGER,  who  is  credited 
with  the  invention  of  the  foot  treadle  and  the  yield- 
ing presser  foot,  finally  cootdmated  previous  at- 
tempts into  the  modern  machine,  gave  it  a  com- 
mercial status,  and  began  large-scale  manufactur- 
ing Two  types  of  machine,  the  chain  and  the  lock 
stitch,  operate  on  the  same  principle,  an  eye- 
pointed  needle,  raised  and  lowered  at  great  speed, 
piort  PS  the  material  lying  on  a  steel  plate,  casting  a 
loop  of  thread  on  tho  under  side  of  the  seam  In  the 
lotk-«titch  machine  a  second  thread,  fed  from  a 
shuttle  under  the  plate,  passes  through  the  loop 
and  is  interlocked  with  the  upper  thread  as  it  is 
drawn  tightly  up  by  tho  rising  needle  In  the  thain- 
stiteh  or  single-thread  ma<  hme  the  loop  is  held  un- 
der the  seam  while  tho  needle  rises,  the  cloth  is  fed 
forward,  and  the  needle  descends  again  engaging 
tho  loop  and  drawing  it  flat  under  the  cloth  Both 
lock  and  chain  machines  are  made  in  two  classes, 
domestic  and  industrial  Of  the  domestic  machines 
90  per  cent  are  the  lot  k-stitch  type  Electrification 
and  an  ever-increasing  number  of  attachments  for 
hemming,  gathering,  tucking,  quilting,  and  other 
operations  are  improving  the  efficiency  of  the 
household  machine  Power-driven,  highly  special- 
ized machines  for  industrial  use  include  many  used 
m  clothing  manufacture  such  as  those  for  button- 
holing and  button  sewing,  scam  finishing,  and  em- 
broidery Shoes,  gloves,  hats,  books,  upholstery, 
hosiery,  corsets,  tents,  awnings,  flags,  and  sails  are 
sewn  on  specially  devised  machines  The  thin 
plates  of  the  all-metal  dirigible  are  sen  n  so  that  the 
gas  will  not  escape  The  United  States  leads  in  the 
manufacture  of  sewing  machines  and  exports  them 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  See  Julia  Silvorman, 
Power  Machine  Seeing  (1912) 

sex,  term  used  to  refer  both  to  the  two  gioups  dis- 
tinguished as  males  and  females  and  to  tho  anatomi- 
cal and  physiological  e  hatactenstu  s  associated  with 
maleness  and  femaleness  Sex  is  associated  with  the 
ability  to  prodme  special  repioductivo  tolls  known 
as  gametes,  the  tvpe  produced  by  a  female  organ 
is  an  OVUM  or  egg  (ell  and  that  produced  bv  a  male 
organ  is  a  SPERM  Differentiation  into  the  two 
sexes  is  observable  in  some  members  of  all  divisions 
of  both  plant  arid  animal  kingdoms  Among  the 
higher  animals,  i  e  ,  the  vertebrate  animals,  the 
sexos  are  usually  quite  readily  distinguished  by 
certain  anatomical  differences  (e  g  ,  in  the  structure 
of  the  reproductive  organs  and  in  size  of  the  atii- 
mal)  and  by  the  possession  of  secondary  sexual 
c  haracters  Among  these  charat  ters  are  the  bright- 
er coloring  that  usuallv  distinguishes  males  from 
females  in  birds,  fish,  and  certain  other  animals, 
the  presence  in  male  deer  of  antlers,  and  the  growth 
of  the  beard  and  the  deepening  of  the  vou  e  in  the 
human  male  In  tho  highest  group  of  plants,  the 
Heed-producing  plants,  or  spermatophvtes,  the 
female  organ  is  the  pistil  or  egg-producing  organ 
and  the  male  organs  are  the  stamens  or  pollen-pro- 
ducing structures  Most  seed  plants  have  both 
stamens  and  pistil  m  the  same  flower,  and  many 
have  separate  stammate  and  pistillate  flowers  on 
the  same  plant  In  a  few  (e  g  ,  species  of  holly  and 
willow)  staimnate  and  pistillate  flowers  are  home 
on  separate  plants  Studies  of  sex  in  plants  are 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  an  alternation  of 
generations  is  charn<  tenstic  of  some  members  of 
the  lower  plant  groups  as  well  as  of  the  seed  plants 
This  alternation  involves  the  produc  tion  of  eggs 
and  sperm  by  a  gatnetophvtu  generation,  fusion 
of  an  egg  and  sperm  results  in  the  development  of  a 
spore-bearing  plant  capable  of  producing  spores 
which  give  rise  to  a  garnetoph\tic  generation  In 
certain  animals,  eg,  the  earth woim,  eggs  and 
sperm  are  produced  by  the  same  individual,  such 
an  animal  is  said  to  be  hermaphroditic  In  certain 
lower  plants  and  animals,  especially  tho  micro- 
scopic forms,  there  is  often  little  or  no  apparent 
differentiation  into  sexes  Many  of  the  lower  mul- 
ticellular  forms  are  capable  of  producing  within  the 
one  individual  two  different  kinds  of  cells  capable 
of  uniting  and  developing  into  a  new  individual ,  this 
is  true  of  some  jellyfish  However,  in  some  members 
of  the  group,  e  g  ,  the  sea  anemone,  male  and 
female  cells  are  produc  ed  by  different  individuals 
In  some  mold  plants,  e  g  ,  in  bread  mold,  there  is  a 
foreshadowing  of  different  es  in  sex  in  that  certain 
plants  known  as  plus  strains  produce  a  kind  of  gam- 
ete which  unites  with  a  gamete  produced  by  a  minus 
attain  to  form  a  zygpspore  capable  of  developing 
into  a  new  plant  The  gametes  m  this  case  are 
apparently  identical  anatomically  but  they  differ 
physiologically  In  both  plants  and  animals  that 
form  egg  and  sperm  tells  the  union  of  an  egg  and 
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sperm  is  called  fertilisation  and  the  resulting  cell 
is  known  as  a  fertilized  egg  or  a  z\  goto  The  factors 
that  determine  sex  have  long  been  a  subject  of 
interest  ICarly  ideas  centered  around  superstitious 
beliefs.  \\  ith  the  development  of  tho  concepts  of 
Mendehsm  and  the  later  studies  of  chromosomes 
and  genes  came  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problem  Although  much  remains  to  be  learned, 
the  method  of  inheritance  of  sex  has,  in  some  cases, 
been  determined  In  human  beings  each  body  cell 
contains  48  thiomosomes  and  each  sex  cell  before 
tho  occurrence  of  meiosis,  or  reduction  division, 
c  on  tains  also  48  chromosomes  or  24  pairs  of  chromo- 
somes In  the  female  there  are  23  pairs  consisting 
of  apparently  similar  (homologous)  members  and 
another  pair  known  as  X  chromosomes  (the  pair 
is  indicated  by  XX)  In  the  male  23  pairs  appear  to 
be  homologous  and  the  24th  pair  consists  of  one  X 
chromosome  and  a  smaller  chromosome  known  as  a 
Y  chromosome  When  meiosis  occurs,  one  member 
of  each  pair  of  chromosomes  enters  each  mature 
sex  cell  Therefore,  all  of  the  mature  egg  cells  will 
contain  24  chromosomes  and  each  will  have  one  of 
tho  X  chromosomes  However,  in  tho  male,  the 
segregation  of  members  of  each  pair  of  chromo- 
somes will  result  in  the  produc  tion  of  two  kinds  of 
mature  sperm  cells — half  with  23 +X  and  half  with 
23+ Y  Tho  presence  of  a  Y  chromosome  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  pair  is  behoved  to  determine  the  sex  of  the 
individual  as  male  When  fertilization  occuis,  ac- 
cording to  Alendehan  ratios,  in  one  half  of  the 
fertilized  eggs  the  chromosomes  will  consist  of 
4H+2X  (resulting  in  a  female)  and  the  other  half 
will  have46+X-r-Y  (resulting  in  a  male)  Theoreti- 
cally the  number  of  male  and  female  births  would 
then  be  m  a  one-to-one  ratio,  actually  there  is  a 
slight  deviation  This  mechanism  of  mheiitance  of 
sex  act  ounts  for  the  mode  of  inheritance  of  sex- 
linked  c  hara<  ters  Genes  located  in  tho  X  chromo- 
some are  said  to  bo  sex-linked,  i  o  ,  they  arc  inherit- 
ed through  the  X  chromosome  Sue  h  e  harae  ters  arc 
not  necessarily  limited  to  a  particular  sex  Foi 
example,  led-groen  color  blindness  m  humans  is 
attributed  to  a  rec  essive  geno  in  tho  X  e  hromo- 
some,  a  female  c  arrv  ing  this  trait  can  transmit  it  to 
her  male  offspring,  although  she  herself  may  not 
suffer  from  it 

sexpartite  vault  (sisks*p.ir'tlt)  It  developed  in  me- 
dieval masonrj  construction  from  the  difficult  of 
vaulting  an  oblong  space  with  ribs  of  exdusiveh 
semicircular  foim,  since  the  diagonal  ribs  being 
longer,  would  unavoidably  rise  to  a  higher  t  rown 
than  the  transverse  ones  The  adoption  of  pointed 
arches  was  eventually  to  solve  this  problem  by  per- 
mitting arches  of  varying  spans  to  he  brought  to 
the  same  crown  Before  this,  however,  tho  Ro- 
manesque builders  of  the  earlv  12th  cent  ,  in  an 
attempt  to  secuie  square  compaitments  not  onl\ 
for  the  wide  nave,  but  also  for  the  nairow  side 
aisles,  adopted  the  expedient  of  me  hiding  two  aisle 
ba\s  in  the  width  of  each  nave  ba\  The  inter- 
mediate nave  pier  which  resulted  from  this  was 
the.n,  in  some  cases,  c  arned  up  to  the  vault  height, 
am  I  from  it  an  intermediate  vault  rib  was  sprung  This 
extra  member  strengthened  tho  diagonal  ribs,  aided 
in  supporting  tho  vault  masonrj  ,  and  transformed 
tho  quadripartite  or  four-part  vault  into  one  of  six 
sections  The  soxpartite  vault  thus  created  is  seen 
in  its  tentative  stage  at  the  Abba\  e-siux-Dames, 
Caen  (1083)  It  was  employed  frequently  in 
France  in  the  12th  cent  ,  and  in  a  few  cases  m 
England,  eg  ,  the  choir  of  the  Canterbury  cathe- 
dral However,  its  form  was  productive  of  unsatis- 
factory  warped  surfaces,  and  it  fell  fiom  use  in  the 
earlv  13th  cent  when  the  complete  adoption  of 
pointed  arc  hes  had  fully  solved  the  original  vault- 
ing difficulties 

sextant,  instrument  for  finding  geographical  position 
b\  measuring  the  altitude  of  the  sun  or  the  stars 
The  sextant  was  invented  independently  by  tho 
Amerie  an  Thomas  Godfrey  and  the  Knghshman 
John  Hadlev  in  1731  Its  construt  tion  is  based  on 
the  principle  that  a  icftcctod  ray  of  light  leaves  a 
plane  surface  at  tho  same  angle  that  the  direct 
ra>  strikes  the  surface  The  sextant  consists  of  a 
triangular  frame,  the  bottom  of  which  ia  a  grad- 
uated arc  forming  a  sixth  part  of  a  circle  A  hori- 
zontal mirror  lies  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  while 
a  small  telescope  is  mounted  on  an  adjustable 
ring  with  an  index  arm  and  a  vermor  The  position 
is  mostly  taken  at  noon  The  user  looks  through 
the  telescope  straight  at  the  sea  horizon,  but  he 
sees  also  the  image  of  the  sun,  dimmed  bv  an  inter- 
posed dark  glass,  through  the  mirror  He  moves 
the  mirror  slowly  until  the  solar  imago  appears 
just  to  touch  the  horizon  Then  the  sun's  altitude 
is  read,  and  by  reference  to  the  tables  of  altitude  in 
diffeient  latitudes  in  tho  nautical  almanac  and  by 
a  simple  calculation,  thts  altitude  is  obtained  A 
sextant  may  be  used  on  land  with  an  "artificial 
horizon  "  This  consists  of  a  small  shallow  recep- 
tacle with  mercury,  which  gives  a  truly  horizontal 
surface  In  air  navigation  a  bubble  octant— some- 
times colled  a  bubble  sextant — is  used,  m  which  a 
spirit  level  is  reflected  into  tho  field  of  view  m  such 
a  way  that  the  center  of  the  bubble  indicates  the 
true  horizon 

Sextos  Empiricus  (seVstus  gmprrfkus),  3d  cent , 


skeptic  philosopher  and  physician,  probably  a 
Greek.  Two  of  his  works  are  extant,  one  an  exposi- 
tion of  skepticism  as  he  held  it,  the  other  an  attack 
on  mathematicians  from  a  skeptical  point  of  view 
He  is  the  best  source  for  ancient  skepticism.  A 
translation  of  his  works  appeared  in  1933-36. 

sexual  selection:  see  SELECTION 

Seychelles  (sasheU'),  British  crown  colony  (156  sq 
mi  ;  pop  30,940),  comprising  92  volcanic  islands  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  c  800  mi.  E  of  Zanzibar  Tho 
capital  is  Victoria,  on  Mahe  island  They  were 
settled  by  the  Fronoh  in  tho  18th  cont ,  taken  by 
the  British  in  1794,  and  later  ceded  to  Great  Brit- 
ain Copra,  cinnamon,  vanilla,  and  guano  are  ex- 
ported MoW>  (pop,  26,327)  is  the  largest  island 
Others  are  Praslm  and  Silhouette  The  Seychelles 
are  ruled  by  an  appointed  governor  with  the  aid  of 
an  executive  and  a  legislative  council.  The  inhabit- 
ants, of  mixed  African  and  European  descent,  most- 
ly speak  a  French  patois 

Seydisfjord,  Icelandic  SeutSwfjartfur  (sa'dhlsfyur*- 
dhur),  town  (pop  778),  E  Iceland  It  is  a  trade 

Seydlltz,  Fnednch  Wilhelm,  Freiherr  TOD  (fre'drfkh 
vtt'hWm  frl'herf  ftn  zld 'llts),  1721-73,  Prussian  gen- 
eral under  Frederick  II  A  c  avalry  comnmndei ,  he 
made  the  cavalry  a  decisive  offensive  weapon  by 
using  it  for  fierce  galloping  attacks  He  took  a 
major  part  in  the  most  important  battles  of  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  and  the  Seven 
Years  War,  notably  at  Hohenfnedberg  (1745), 
Kohn  (1757),  Rossbath  (1757),  Zorndorf  (1758), 
and  Freiberg  (17b2)  His  family  produced  distin- 
guished officers  until  piesent  times 

Seyffert,  Leopold  (sl'fmt),  1887-,  American  painter, 
b  California,  Mo  He  studied  art  in  Pittsburgh 
and  under  William  M  Chase  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Aits  Tuueling  scholarships 
enabled  him  to  spend  some  time  m  France  and  in 
Spam,  where  ho  workod  under  Zuloaga  On  hit* 
return  to  the  Umtod  States  ho  rapidly  acquired  n, 
reputation  as  a  portrait  painter,  paiticularly  ol 
men  Seyffert  taught  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New 
York  In  addition  to  his  portraits  his  work  includes 
numerous  figure  compositions  and  decorations  Ht> 
IH  represented  in  the  museums  of  Chicago,  Detioit, 
and  Rochestci  and  m  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 

Seyhan  (sahiin'),  anc  Sam*,  nver,  320  mi  long, 
using  in  the  \nti-Tauius  mts  It  flows  SSW  pant 
Adana  into  the  E  Mediterranean  It  is  also  known 
as  Sihuri 

Seymour,  Charles*  see  SOMBRE r,  CH \KI-KH  SKY- 

MOlTli,   OTH  IHJKh,  OF 

Seymour,  Horatio  (so'mflr,  se'mur),  181(>-8n,  Amer- 
ican statesman,  b  Pompev  Hill,  Ommdagu  to, 
N  Y  Educated  at  tho  military  academy  at  Mici- 
dletown,  Conn  ,  which  later  became  Norwic  h  Umv 
(Northfield,  Vt  ).  ho  studied  law  at  Utic  a.  N  Y  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bai  in  18  i2  Seymoui ,  a  Dem- 
ociat,  was  nulitaiy  secretaiv  to  Gov  William  L 
Maccy  (1833-39),  was  thrice  elected  to  the  New 
Yoik  assembly  (1841,  1844,  1845),  and  was  chosen 
ma>oi  of  Uticam  1842  Elected  goveinoi  m  1852, 
he  WHS  criticized  for  vetoing  a  prohibition  bill  and 
was  defeated  for  icelection  In  the  Civil  Wai ,  Se\- 
moiu  was  again  elected  (1862)  goveinoi  He  de- 
clared the  Emancipation  Proclamation  unconsti- 
tutional, opposed  Fedeial  conscnption  as  an  un- 
warranted invasion  of  states'  rights  (hut  vigorously 
promoted  voluntary  enlistments),  and  denounced 
the  military  arrest  of  Clement  L  VALLANDTCJHVM 
His  conciliatory  speech  in  New  York  ciL\  on  the 
occasion  of  the  DRM^T  RIOTS  (July,  1863)  played 
into  Republican  hands  and  was  a  factor  in  his  de- 
feat (1864)  b>  Reuben  E  Fenton  He  was  tho 
Democ  ratic  presidential  c  andidate  in  1868,  and 
after  his  defeat  by  Gen  U  S  Grant  assumed  tho 
role  of  elder  statesman  m  his  paitv  See  biography 
bv  Stewart  Mitchell  (1938),  C  H  Coleman,  TV 
Election  of  18M  (1933),  W  B  Hesneltme,  Lincoln 
and  the  War  Governors  (1948) 

Seymour,  Jane,  1509'-1537,  third  queen  of  Henry 
VIII  of  England  She  served  as  a  lady  in  waiting 
to  both  of  Hemy's  first  two  queens,  Katharine  of 
Aragon  and  Anne  Boleyn  Henry  became  in- 
terested in  hei  c  1535,  but  Jane,  by  the  advice  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Carew  and  others,  refused  to  accept 
any  proposal  other  than  marriage  Tlus  was  a 
strong  factor  in  the  institution  of  trial  proceedings 
against  Anne  Bolevn.  She  and  Henry  were 
married  (1536)  10  days  after  Anne's  execution 
Jane  was  a  partisan  of  Katharine  of  Aragon,  strove 
to  reunite  the  king  with  Princess  Mary,  and  during 
the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  implored  Henry  to  restore 
the  monasteries  She  was,  however,  personally  too 
timid  and  weak  to  bo  effectual  Parliament  vested 
succession  to  the  throne  in  Jane's  issue,  and  in 
1537  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  later  Edward  VI 
She  died  12  days  later 

Seymour  1  Town  (pop  6,754),  8W  Conn  ,  on  the 
Naugatuuk  and  NW  of  New  Haven,  settled  c  1680, 
me  1850  The  industrial  village  of  Seymour,  on  the 
river,  produces  wire  and  other  metal  products  2 
City  (pop  8,620),  SE  lud  ,  S  of  Columbus,  settled 
c  1850  Its  products  include  automobile  paits  and 
household  appliances  The  city  has  an  aviation 
school  Jackson  County  State  Forest  is  near  by 
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3  Town  (pop.  1,539),  8  Iowa,  neat  the  Mo  line  SW 
of  Centerville;  inc  1874  4  Citv  (pop  3,328),  co 
seat  of  Baylor  co  ,  N  Texas,  on  the  Brazos  and  SW 


of  Wichita  Falls,  inc  1906  The  city,  settled  in 
1878  an  a  farming  community  in  ranch  conn  try  at 
the  crossing  of  the  old  Dodge  City  and  California 
trails,  handles  cotton,  grains,  and  <attle  5  City 
(pop.  1,365),  E  Ww  ,  W  of  Gioen  Bay,  settled  1871, 
inc  1879 

Seymour  of  Sudeley,  Thomas  Seymour,  Baron 
(se/mdr,  sud'16),  16087-1549,  English  lord  high  ad- 
nnral  After  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Jane  to 
Henry  VIII  (1536)  he  received  n  number  of  pre- 
feiments  He  served  on  various  diplomatic  mis- 
sions, was  in  command  of  the  English  army  in  the 
Netherlands  in  1543,  and  was  admiral  of  the  fleet 
in  1544  At  the  death  of  Henrv  VIII  m  1547,  Sey- 
mour became  lord  high  admiral  and  Baron  Seymour 
of  Sudeley  His  brother  Edward  Seymour,  duke  of 
Somerset,  became  the  protector  to  King  Edward 
VI,  thereafter  Thomas  Seymour  tiled  to  supplant 
his  bi  other  as  the  guardian  of  the  young  king 
Refused  the  hand  of  Princess  Elizabeth,  he  seetotly 
married  the  dowager  queen,  Catherine  Pai  r  ( 1 547) 
In  the  same  year  he  was  influential  in  securing  an 
m  t  of  Parliament  which  made  the  duration  of  the 
prote<  torate  depend  on  the  king's  pleasure  instead 
of  being  fixed  until  the  king  should  reach  the  age  of 
18  Seymour  used  his  position  as  admiral  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  pnates,  in  the  hope  of 
securing  their  support  After  his  wife's  death 
(1548)  he  sued  once  again  for  the  hand  of  Elizabeth 
His  ac  tivities  provoked  questioning  by  the  council, 
and  he  was  convicted  of  high  treason  and  executed 
m  1549 

Seyne-sur-Mer,  La  (1ft  se'ii'-sttr-nie'r'),  town  (pop 
18,490),  Var  dcpt  ,  SE  France,  near  Toulon  A 
Mediterranean  port,  it  has  slapj  ards 

Seyss-Inquart,  Arthur  (.ir'toorzls'mg'-kvftrt),  1892- 
1946,  Austmn  National  So<  lalist  leadet  In  Feb  , 
1938,  Chancellor  Schuschnigg  of  Austna  was  forced 
bv  German  pre&suie  to  appoint  Sev  ss-Inquart  to 
the  ministry  of  the  mtenoi  and  of  aecuiitv,  a  step 
whic  h  <  onsiderably  facilitated  the  Anschluss  fumonj 
of  \ustna  and  Germany  shoitly  aft ei  ward  Seyss- 
Iriquart  became  governor  of  the  Ostmaik,  as 
Vubtna  was  called  under  the  Nazi  regime  In  1940 
he  \v  ns  appointed  German  high  c  oinmi^sioner  in  the 
occupied  Netheilands  lie  ruthlessly  exteimmated 
the  Dutch  lews  and  countered  Dutch  patriotic 
opposition  bv  executing  hostages  and  by  deporting 
man>  thousands  to  slave-labor  <  amps  in  Germany 
and  Gorman-occupied  Europe  Captured  in  1945, 
he  was  tried  ut  Nuremberg  ,is  a  war  criminal  Ho 
was  convicted  and  hanged 

Sfax  (sfaks),  city  (pop  54,637),  SE  Tunisia,  a  port 
on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  The  site  of  Phoenician 
mid  Roman  colonies,  it  early  enjoyed  a  prosperous 
trndo  It  was  taken  (c  1117)  bv  Roger  II  of  Sicily 
and  in  the  16th  cent  by  the  Spanish  Later  it  be- 
came a  stronghold  of  Barbar\  pirates  Today  it 
exports  phosphates,  olive  oil,  cereals,  and  sponges 

Sforza  (sff>r'tsa),  Italian  famih  which  ruled  the 
duchy  of  MIHN  from  1450  to  1535  The  first 
prominent  member  was  Muzio  Attendolo  Sforza 
(moo'tseo  at-ten'dolo),  1369-1424.  a  farmer  from 
the  Romagna  who  became  a  noted  condottiero  and 
took  the  surname  Sforza  [the  fore  er  |  He  fought  in 
the  service  of  several  Italian  states,  then  became 
involved  in  the  struggles  for  the  succession  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  died  ^vhile  serving  Queen 
Joanna  II  His  natural  son,  Francesco  I  Sforza 
(see  separate  article),  became  duke  of  Milan  in 
1160  through  his  marriage  to  Bianca  Maria  Vis- 
CONTI  He  was  succeeded  b\  hi*  eldest  eon,  Ga- 
leazzo  Maria  Sforza  (galft.it 't so  maicTa),  1444-76,  a 
highly  educated  but  dissolute  and  cruel  man,  he 
was  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  had  Bramanto  work 
foi  him  He  was  assassinated  m  the  Churc  h  of  San 
Stefano  at  Milan  bv  republican  conspuators  The 
popular  uprising  anticipated  b\  the  assassins  did 
not  materialize  Galeazzo's  daughter  Bianca  Maria 
married  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  his  natural 
daughter  Catering  Sforza  (kitare'na\  1463  M509, 
became  the  wife  of  Gerolatno  Riano,  lord  of  Imola 
and  Forll,  a  nephew  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV  After 
Gorolamo's  murder  (1488)  Caterma  ruled  both 
cities  until  she  lost  them  to  Cesare  Borgia  in  1499 
Her  second  husband,  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  a  grand- 
nephew  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  died  in  1498,  to  him 
she  bore  a  son  who  became  the  famous  condottiere 
Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere  (see  MEDICI,  GIOVANNI 
DE')  Galeazzo's  wife,  Bona  of  Havoy,  acted  as 
regent  for  their  minor  son,  Gian  Galeazzo  Sforza 
(j.tn'),  1468-94,  who  succeeded  to  the  duchy  on  his 
father's  assassination  However,  in  1480,  Ga- 
leaiszo'a  brother  Ludovico  Sforza  (see  separate 
article)  deprived  his  nephew  of  the  duchy  and  as- 
sumed its  control  Giau  Galeazzo  died  a  virtual 
prisoner.  His  daughter,  Bona  Sforza,  married 
SicnsMUND  I  of  Poland  In  the  ITALIAN  WARS 
Milan  was  claimed  by  Louis  XII  of  France,  great- 
grandson  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Vise  onti  Ludovico  lost 
Milan  to  Louis  in  1499,  but  m  1612  the  Swiss,  as 
members  of  the  Holy  League,  stormed  Milan  and 
installed  Ludovico's  son,  Massimiliano  Sforza 
(mas'sSmelya'no),  1491-1530,  as  its  duke  The 
SWIM  actually  controlled  Milan  until  their  defeat 
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at  Marignano  (1515),  which  obliged  Massnmliano 
to  surrender  Milan  to  Francis  I  of  France  Mas- 
simihano  retired  to  France,  and  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian conferred  the  title  of  duke  of  Milan  on  Mas- 
simihano's  brother,  Francesco  II  Sforza,  1495- 
1535  Francesco  took  possession  of  his  duchy  after 
the  French  defeat  (1522)  by  the  army  of  Emperor 
Charles  V  at  Bicocca  Accused  by  PEHOARA  of  plot- 
ting against  Charles,  Francesco  was  deprived 
(1525)  of  most  of  las  duchy.  Ho  joined  (1526)  the 
League  of  Cognac,  headed  by  Francis  I,  against  the 
emperor,  but  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  im- 
perial troops  who  besieged  him  m  the  citadel  of 
Milan  After  the  Treaty  of  Catnbrai  (1529)  Fran- 
cesco was  restored  as  duke  and  ruled  till  his  death 
He  had  no  issue,  and  the  succession  to  Milan  once 
more  waa  contested  by  France  and  Spain,  with 
Spam  emerging  victorious  in  the  Treaty  of  Cateau- 
Cambresw  ( 1669)  The  Sforza  family  had  several 
other  branches,  some  of  which  are  still  m  existence 
See  C  M  Ady,  History  of  Milan  under  the  Sforza 
(1907),  Lacy  Collison-Morley,  Thf  Story  of  the 
Sforzas  (1933) 

Sforza,  Carlo,  Conte  (kar'lo  kon'ta),  1872-,  Italian 
statesman  He  held  high  ministerial  and  diplo- 
matic posts  and  became  a  senator  in  1919  As 
foreign  minister  (1920-21)  he  negotiated  the  Treaty 
of  Kapallo  with  Yugoslavia  He  was  ambassador 
in  Paris,  and  when  Mussolini  came  to  power  (1922) 
ho  resigned  After  leading  the  opposition  in  the 
senate  for  a  few  years,  he  went  (1927)  into  volun- 
tary exile  to  Belgium  and  France  and,  after  1940, 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  became  the  most 
prominent  Italian  anti-Fascist  and  anti-monarchist 
leader  In  1943  Count  Sforza  returned  to  Italy, 
where  he  played  a  major  role  in  politics  He  be- 
came foreign  minister  in  1947  Among  his  numer- 
ous writings  are  Kurop?  and  Europeans  (1936), 
Fifty  Yiars  of  War  and  Diplomacy  in  the  Balkans 
(1940),  and  The  Real  Italian*  (1942) 

Sforza,  Francesco  I  ( franc  ha 'sko),  1401-06,  duke  of 
Milan  (1450-66),  natural  sou  of  Muzio  Attendolo 
Sfoiza  He  succeeded  his  father  to  the  command 
of  the  mercenaries  and  by  his  valor  and  sagacity 
became  one  ol  the  most  powerful  condottien  of  lus 
time  In  1441  he  married  Bianca  Maria,  natural 
daughter  of  Fihppo  Maria  VinooNrt,  duke  of 
Milan  On  Filippo'a  death  (1447)  the  so-called 
Ambrosian  republic  was  set  up  in  Milan  Fran- 
cesco, who  commanded  the  Milanese  troops,  made 
himself  master  of  the  republic  and  was  proclaimed 
duke  in  1450  with  the  support  of  the  Medici  of 
Florence  He  consolidated  the  power  of  Milan  and 
in  1464  seized  Genoa  An  able  prince,  he  patron- 
iaed  arts  and  lettei  s  and  beautified  Milan  His  son, 
Galeazzo  Maria  Sfoiza,  succeeded  him  as  duke 

Sforza,  Ludovico  or  Lodovico  (locxiove'ko  sf6i'tsa, 
lodove'ko),  1451-1508,  duke  of  Milan  (1494-90), 
\ounger  son  of  Francesco  I  Sforz.i  He  was  called 
Ludovico  il  Moro  (the  Moor)  because  of  his 
swartliN  complexion  In  1480  he  deprived  las 
sister-in-law,  Bona  of  Savoy,  of  the  regencj  for  hei 
infant  son,  Gian  Galoazzo  Sforza  (see  SFOTRZA, 
family),  and  from  that  date  his  actual  rule  ma>  be 
reckoned  In  1494  Gian  Galeazzo  died,  a  virtual 
prisoner,  and  Ludovico  was  formally  invested  with 
Milan  by  Kmporor  MAXIMILIAN  I  Partly  in  order 
to  divert  trench  ambitions  from  Milan,  partly  in 
ordei  to  protect  himself  from  the  hostiht\  of  the 
king  of  Naples,  Ludovico  concluded  an  offensive 
alliance  with  CHARLES  VIII  of  France,  whose  in- 
vasion (1494)  of  ltol>  was  the  beginning  of  the 
ITAI  IAN  WARS  In  1495,  however,  he  reac  hed  an 
understanding  with  Charles's  enemies  and  turned 
against  the  French,  who  were  expelled  from  I  tab 
In  1499  Louis  XII  of  France,  who  had  a  hereditary 
claim  to  the  duchy  of  Milan  (he  was  a  great- 
giandson  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti),  invaded  Itah 
and  expelled  Ludovico  from  his  duchy  Ludovico's 
attempt,  with  the  aid  of  Swiss  mercenaries,  to  re- 
cover his  lands  was  defeated  at  Novara  (1500) ,  he 
was  captured  and  died  a  prisoner  in  France  Be- 
fore his  fall,  Ludovico  Sforza  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful  princes  of  Renais- 
sance Italy  He  was  a  subtle  diplomat  and  an  un- 
scrupulous intriguer,  these  qualities  undoubtedly 
helped  him  to  power  and  most  probabh  contrib- 
uted to  his  ruin  With  his  wife,  Beatrice  d'EBTE,  he 
held  a  brilliant  court  and  spent  immense  sums  to 
further  the  arts  and  sciences  His  chief  fame  in 
the  e>es  of  postentv  is  his  patronage  of  LEONARDO 
DA  VINCI  and  of  Bramante 

sgraffito,  see  OR \PFITO 

's  Gravenhage,  Netherlands  see  HAGUE,  THE 

bhaalabbm  (sluV'filu'bla)  or  bhaalbim  (nhfta-1'blm), 
unidentified  town,  W  central  Palestine  The  re- 
lated adjective  is  Shaalbomte  Joshua  1942, 
Judges  1.35,  2  Sam  23  32,  1  Kings  4  9,  1  Chron 
1133 

Shaaph  (sha'af)  1  Descendant  of  Judah  1  Chron 
247  2  Son  of  Caleb  and  Maachah  1  Chron  249 

Shaaraim  (sha'ura'Iin)  [Heb  ,=two  gates],  uniden- 
tified town,  S  Palestine  1  Chron.  4  31  Shilhim. 
Joshua  15  32  Sharuhen  Joshua  196 

Shaashgaz  (shaash'gfia),  chamberlain  of  King  Ahas- 
uerus  Esther  2.14 

Shabats,  Yugoslavia:  see  SAB  AC. 

Shabbethai  (ahftbS'thU,  aha'botha'I)   [Heb.-born 
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on  the  Sabbath],  name  of  three  Levftes  returned 
from  exile  Ezra  10  15,  Neh  8  7,  11  16 

Shachia  (shukl'u),  descendant  of  Benjamin.  1 
Chron  8  10 

Shackleton,  Sir  Ernest  Henry,  1874-1922,  British 
antarctic  explorer,  b  Ireland  The  first  of  his  four 
voyages  to  Antarctica  wan  made  as  a  member  of 
the  expedition  (1901-4)  of  Robert  F.  SCOTT  Al- 
though Shac  kleton  was  invalided  home  in  1903,  he 
tiad  gamed  valuable  experience  in  antarctic  ex- 
ploration which  stood  him  m  good  stead  as  com- 
mander of  a  south  polar  expedition  (1907  -9)  In 
the  course  of  this  expedition,  of  which  Sir  Douglas 
Mawson  was  a  member,  Mt  Erebus  was  ascended, 
the  south  magnetic  pole  located,  and  the  polar 
plateau  c  rosscd  to  a  point  less  than  100  mi  from 
the  South  Pole  The  scientific  results  of  the  ex- 
pedition were  of  vast  importance  Knighted  m 
1909,  Scott  published  that  >ear  an  account  of  his 
expedition,  The  Heait  of  the  Antarctic  As  com- 
mander of  a  transdiitarc  tic  expedition,  he  set  out 
in  the  Endurance  in  1914,  planning  to  enter  the 
Weddell  Sea  and  c  ross  over  t  he  south  polar  region 
to  the  RORS  Sea  When  his  ship  was  crushed  m  the 
ice  in  1915,  he  led  (1916)  his  party  to  safety  at 
Elephant  Island,  some  180  mi  distant,  from  that 
small  island  in  the  Scotia  Sea,  Shac  kleton  and  sev- 
eral c  ornpamons  made  a  vo>  age  of  800  mi  through 
wild  seas  and  ac  ross  the  unknown,  rugged  interior 
of  South  Georgia  Island  to  a  whaling  station  on  itn 
north  coast,  where  he  rec  eived  aid  He  managed  to 
rescue  his  Elephant  Island  part}  and  later  returned 
to  the  Weddell  Sea  to  pic  k  up  a  sledging  party 
which  he  had  left  there  earlier  in  the  expedition 
His  South  (1919)  IB  an  account  of  the  whole  ex- 
pedition In  1921  he  sailed  on  the  Quest  to  study 
Enderby  Land  but  died  and  was  buried  on  South 
Georgia  Island  See  biography  bv  H  R  Mill 
(1923),  F  A  Worslev,  The  Endiirant*  (1931), 
Frank  Hurley,  Shackleton  s  Argonavtn  (1948) 

shad,  fish  of  the  herring  family  native  to  the  N 
Atlantic  The  American  shad,  blue  green  above, 
silvery  white,  on  the  sides,  weighs  from  2l/i  to 
14  Ib  Its  flesh  and  roe  are  valued  us  food  Large 
catches  are  made  in  vertic  al  nets  in  the  spring  when 
the  fish  asc  end  the  largei  m  ers  to  spawn  It  is  also 
of  commercial  important  e  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  it  WHS  introduced  The  European  species  are 
leas  palatable 

shadbush,  Juneberry,  or  serviceberry,  any  species  of 
Amclanchier,  chiefly  Noith  American  shrubs  or 
trees,  conspicuous  in  the  eai  ly  spring  for  their  white 
blossoms  The  bush  is  moie  often  called  shadbush 
on  the  East  Coast  (it  is  said  to  bloom  when  the 
shad  are  running),  serviceberry  is  in  general  a 
Western  name  The  beirvlike  fruits  of  native 
species— ripening  in  the  early  summer  to  a  dark 

Km  pic  and  resembling  in  ta&te  the  huckleberry — 
ave  been  an  important  food  for  Indians  Some 
kinds  of  shadbush  are  cultivated  for  ornament. 
The  wood  is  very  hard 

shaddock    see  GRAPFFRUIT 

shadow,  relative  darkness  over  some  area  caused  by 
the  interception  of  light  waves  by  an  opaque  mass. 
The  factors  involved  in  the  c  astmg  of  shadow  are 
the  size  and  intensity  of  the  light  source,  its  prox- 
imity to  the  opaque  bodv,  the  bulk  of  the  body, 
and  the  angle  and  distance  of  the  surface  upon 
which  the  shadow  appears  Where  light  w  wholly 
interfered  with,  there  is  complete  shadow,  or 
umbra  An  illustration  is  the  darkness  during  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun  bv  the  moon  A  small  por- 
tion of  the  earth  is  in  complete  shadow,  and  a 
Crtial  shadow,  or  penumbia,  is  produced  over  a 
ger  area  where  a  part  of  the  sun's  disk  appears 
fiom  behind  the  moon  Several  sources  of  light  and 
several  opique  objects  will  produce,  when  superim- 
posed, a  range  of  effects  from  maximum  illumina- 
tion to  umbra  Objects  that  intercept  sound  or 
radio  waves  are  haul  also  to  cast  shadows,  which 
affec  t  rec  eption  The  phenomena  of  shadow  figures 
largely  in  superstitions 

Shadrach  (sha'drak),  one  of  the  THREE  HOLY  CHIL- 
DREN 

Shadwell,  Thomas,  1642''- 1692,  English  poet  and 
playwright  His  Jonsoman  comedies  of  type  char- 
acters are  distinguished  chiefly  for  realistic  London 
scenes  und  coarse  but  witty  dialogue  They  in- 
clude The  Sullen  Lovers  (16(>S),  Epsom  Wftta 
(1573).  and  The  Squire  of  Alsalw  (1688)  In  his 
notorious  feud  with  Dryden,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
poet  laureate,  Shadwell  attacked  him  in  The  Medal 
of  John  Bayea  (1082)  and  was  himself  lampooned  as 
Og  m  Dryden's  [btalom  a/wf  Achitophel  and  under 
his  own  name  in  MacVlecknoe  See  biography  by 
A  S  Borgman  (1928) 

Shadyside,  residential  village  (pop  4,048),  E  Ohio, 
on  the  Olao  river  below  Wheeling,  W  Va  ,  platted 
1901,  me  1913  Caskets  are  made  here 

Shatter,  William  Rufus  (shaf'tur),  1835-1906, 
Amenc  an  general,  b  Galesburg,  Mich  Joining  the 
army  in  the  Civil  War,  he  was  mustered  out  in 
1865  reentercd  in  1867,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  In  the  Spanish-American  War 
ho  was  placed  in  command  of  the  armv  invading 
Cuba,  which  in  Juno,  1898,  went  from  Tampa  to 
Cuba  The  battles  of  Siboney,  El  Caney,  and  San 
Juan  and  the  capture  of  Santiago  after  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  Spanish  fleet  insured  the  success  of  the 
campaign,  despite  deficiencies  in  equipment  and 
some  mismanagement  Shatter  received  little  credit 
for  his  victories  He  was  a  major  general  when  re- 
tired in  1901  In  1919  a  bust  of  Shafter  was  dedi- 
<ated  at  Galesbuig,  Mich  See  J  O  Miley,  In 
Cuba,  unth  Shafter  (1899) 

Shafter,  city  (pop  1,258),  S  central  Calif.,  NW  of 
Bakersfield,  me  1938 

Shafter,  Fort,  military  headquarters  of  the  Hawaiian 
Dept ,  on  Oahu,  T  H  ,  3  mi  NW  of  Honolulu  It 
was  the  first  military  post  to  be  occupied  (1907) 
after  Hawaii  was  annexed  by  the  United  States 
Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  1st  earl  of, 
1621-83,  English  statesman  In  tho  civil  war  of  the 
Puritan  Revolution  he  supported  the  crown  until 
1644,  but  then  turned  to  Parliament  He  was  an 
able  general,  was  made  a  member  of  the  council  of 
state,  and  supported  Oliver  Cromwell  until  1654 
Thereafter,  he  opposed  tho  Protectorate  because  of 
his  distrust  of  autocratic  rule  He  opposed  Richard 
CROMWKLL,  supported  the  Rump  Parliament 
against  John  LAMBERT,  then  swung  to  General 
MONCK  and  assisted  in  restoring  Charles  II  Made 
a  privy  councilor  and  Baron  Ashley  (1661),  he  as- 
sisted m  the  trial  of  the  REGICIDES,  but  worked  for 
a  lenient  settlement  Tho  same  year  he  became 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  gained  royal  favor 
by  his  support  of  toleration  Named  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  Carolina  in  1003,  ho  took  much  in- 
terest in  plans  for  the  colony  Ho  joined  tho  opposi- 
tion to  the  1st  earl  of  CLARKNDON  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  CABAL  Created  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  he 
was  made  lord  chancellor  in  1672,  but  became 
strongly  anti-Catholic,  supported  the  TEHI-  ACT 
(1672),  and  was  dismissed  in  1673  Out  of  favor 
at  court  and  embittered  by  his  imprisonment  in 
1677  for  opposing  the  prorogation  of  Parliament, 
he  made  use  of  the  Popish  Plot  (see  OATFS,  TITUS) 
to  promote  opposition  to  DANBY  and  anti-Catholic 
feeling  On  Danby's  fall  he  became  president  of 
the  council,  pressed  for  the  bill  to  keep  James,  duke 
of  York,  from  the  throne,  and  suppoitod  the  claims 
of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  illegitimate  son  of 
Charles  II  For  this  he  was  arrested  (1681),  and 
hjs  position  be<  ame  pre(  anous  since  his  Whig  party 
was  now  discredited  and  the  king  in  complete  con- 
trol of  government  He  was  bitterly  satuized  in 
Dryden's  Absalom  and  ichitophcl  The  indictment 
for  treason  failed,  and  he  fled  to  Holland  (1682), 
and  soon  died  Shaftesbury  has  been  called  the 
most  skillful  politician  of  his  day  Rich  and  intel- 
lectual, he  was  a  close  friend  of  John  LOCK*,  and 
probably  a  deist  Sec  biographies  by  W  D 
Christie  (1871),  II  D  Traill  (1886)  and  L  F 
Brown  (1933) 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  3d  earl  of, 
1671-1713,  English  philosopher,  son  of  the  2d  earl 
and  grandson  of  the  1st  earl  The  philosopher 
Locke  was  in  charge  of  his  education,  which  was 
largely  classical  Shaftesbury's  ill-health  restricted 
his, political  life,  although  he  served  (1695-98)  in 
Parliament  and  supported  tho  \Vhig  party  latei 
Shaftesbury 's  contributions  arc  m  the  field  of  moial 
philosophy.  He  reacted  against  individualism  as  an 
ethical  basis  and  found  true  morality  in  a  balance 
between  egoism  and  altruism  This  balance  is  pos- 
sible because  there  is  a  harmony  between  society 
and  the  individual  which  makes  the  general  welfare 
identical  with  individual  happiness  Man  is  in- 
nately equipped  with  spontaneous  instincts  or  af- 
fections to  promote  this  harmony  In  the  ethical 
field  he  called  this  the  moral  bensc,  the  first  use  of 
this  term  His  influence  was  considerable,  and  his 
ideas  were  immediately  further  developed  by  Fran- 
cis Hutcheson  Most  of  tho  important  essays  of 
Shaftesbury  he  collec  ted  himself  as  Characteristics 
of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions,  Times  (1711)  See  F 
M  G  E  Higham,  Lord  Shaftesbury  (1945) 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  7th  earl  of, 
1801  85,  English  social  reformer  He  was  known 
as  Lord  Ashley  until  1K51,  when  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  earl  Entering  Parliament  in  1826,  he 
worked  steadily  for  reforms  in  many  fields  Nota- 
ble legislation  introduced  by  him  included  acts 
prohibiting  employment  of  women  and  children  in 
coal  mines  (1842)  providing  for  care  of  the  insane 
(1845),  and  establishing  a  10-hour  day  for  factory 
workers  (1847)  He  promoted  the  building  of 
model  tenements  and  the  "ragged  schools"  for 
waifs.  See  biographies  by  J  L  Hammond  and 
Barbara  Hammond  (4th  ed.,  1936)  and  J  W 
Bready  (1926) 

Shaftesbury,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  2,367, 
1943  estimated  pop  3,093),  Dorsetshire,  England, 
on  a  hill  WSW  of  Salisbury  It  is  m  a  farming  re- 
gion and  is  known  locally  as  Shaston  There  are 
vestiges  of  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon  occupation, 
Alfred  founded  a  convent  here  in  880. 

Shaftsbury,  town  (pop  1,577),  SW  Vt ,  N  of  Ben- 
tungton  at  the  N  Y  line,  chartered  1761,  settled 
1763  Steel  squares  are  made  m  South  Shaftsbury 
village 

•haft  sinking.  Little  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
shaft  sinking  through  solid  rock  which  contains 
little  water  When  loose,  water-bearing  strata 
have  to  be  contended  with,  careful  shoring  and 
sealing  of  the  shaft  lining  becomes  necessary,  and 
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pumping  facilities  are  needed  Vertical  shafts  are 
usually  circular  or  rectangular  and  are  generally 
lined  with  wood,  masonry,  concrete,  steel,  or  cast 
iron  Shafts  sunk  in  loose  water-bearing  soils, 
where  there  is  great  external  pressure  on  the  shaft 
sides,  are  nearly  always  circular,  rectangular 
shafts  with  wood  lining  are  largely  used  in  mining 
work,  as  the  shafts  are  frequently  of  a  temporary 
nature.  Shaft  sinking  through  roc  k  is  generally 
accomplished  by  blasting  When  tho  loose  surface 
material  has  been  removed,  holes  are  drilled,  and 
the  charges  are  placed  and  are  fired  bj  electricity 
The  broken  rock  is  removed,  and  the  process  is  re- 
peated In  an  ordinary  rectangular  shaft  the 
lining  consists  of  timbers  8  or  12  in  square  placed 
horizontally  around  tho  shaft  Shafts  of  a  more 
permanent  nature  are  generally  circular  in  form 
and  lined  with  cast  iron  or  with  concrete  masonry 
1  to  2  ft  thick,  built  in  sec  tions  as  the  work  ad- 
vances When  excessive  quantities  of  water  are 
met  with,  cast-iron  tubbing  is  sometimes  used 
This  consists  of  heavy  c  ast-iron  rings  made  in 
segments,  with  flanges  for  connecting,  and  bolted 
together  in  plac  e  Cement  grout  is  forced  into  the 
space  between  the  outside  of  the  tubbing  and  the 
surrounding  earth  to  form  a  seal  Shaft  sinking  by 
the  freezing  process  m  verv  watery  soil  is  accom- 
plished by  sinking  pipes  in  the  area  to  be  excavated 
and  circulating  brine  at  low  temperature  in  them 
until  the  earth  is  fro/en  and  haid  so  that  it  c  an  be 
excavated  m  the  same  manner  as  rock  In  the 
grouting  method,  liquid  cement  is  forced  into  the 
water-bearing  earth  under  very  high  pressure  On 
mixing  with  the  water,  tho  cement  solidifies  the 
adjacent  area,  and  it  is  removed  by  drilling  and 
blasting  as  with  rock 

Shagall,  Marc   see  CHACKLL,  Marc. 

shagbark  hickory   see  HICKORY 

Shage  (sha'ge)  [Heb  ,=enant]    see  SH \MM\H 

Shah  Alam  (sha'  a'lum),  1728-1806,  Mogul  em- 
peror (1759-1806)  Throughout  his  reign  he  was 
merely  the  tool  of  rival  forces  contending  for  power 
in  India  While  a  pensioner  of  the  British,  he  gave 
them  (1771)  control  of  Bengal,  Bihar,  and  Onwsa 
Later  he  came  under  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas 
The  Rohillas,  who  captured  (1788)  his  capital  at 
Delhi,  blinded  and  deposed  him  Tho  British  re- 
stored him  to  the  throne  in  1803  \vhon  they  cap- 
tured Delhi 

Shahaptm  Indians   see  NEI  PERC&  INDIANS 

Shaharaim  (shiY'hura'Im)  [Heb  ,=two  dawns],  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin  1  Chron  88 

Shahazimah  (shahaz'umi,  sha"huzl'mu)  unidenti- 
fied town,  NW  Palestine  Joshua  19  22 

Shahi  (shahe')  town  (1947  estimated  pop  7,407), 
N  Iran,  at  the  Caspian  end  of  tho  Trans-Iranian 
RR  near  Gorgan 

Shahjahanpur  (slmjuhaii'p6t>r),  city  (pop  110,163), 
central  United  Provs ,  India  Founded  (1647)  bv 
Shah  Jehan  (or  Shah  Jahan),  it  was  named  in  his 
honor  Tho  citv  IB  a  railioad  junction  Sugar  is 
the  chief  artu  le  of  trade  and  manufacture 

Shah  Jehan  or  Shah  Jahan  (both  sha  juhan'), 
d  1666,  Mogul  emperor  (1628-58)  He  won  his 
way  to  the  throne  by  defeating  his  brothers  in 
battle  In  his  long  reign  he  conquered  much  of  S 
India  and  made  it  possible  for  his  son  Aurangzeb 
to  bring  the  Mogul  empire  to  its  greatest  extent 
Shah  Jehan 's  reign  is  considered  the  golden  period 
of  Moslem  arc  hitecture  in  India  He  built  exten- 
sively in  DELHI  and  in  AGHA  (with  the  unsurpassed 
T\J  MAHAL)  and  encouraged  literature  and  the 
arts  His  sons  revolted  against  him  in  the  last 
years  of  his  reign,  and  in  1658  he  was  deposed  by 
Aurangzeb  and  imprisoned  for  the  rest  of  his  life 

Shahrud  (sharood'),  town  (pop  23,123),  N  Iran,  on 
the  railroad  between  Teheran  and  Meshed  The 
region  produces  cotton  and  fruit 

Shaker  Heights,  residential  village  (pop  23,393), 
NE  Ohio,  near  Cleveland,  founded  1905  as  a  sub- 
urban development  by  the  Van  Sweiingens  East 
View  village  was  annexed  in  1920 

Shakers,  membeis  of  a  religious  society,  styled  by 
themselves  "The  United  Society  of  Believers  in 
Christ's  Second  Appearing"  and  sometimes  c  ailed 
"The  Millennial  Church  "  The  movement  orig- 
inated about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent  in  Eng- 
land in  the  Society  of  Friends  The  group  known 
as  "Shaking  Quakers"  because  of  their  physical 
manifestations  of  spiritual  power  during  public 
worship,  was  led  by  Jane  and  James  Wardley 
They  were  succeeded  by  Ann  LEE,  a  convert  Im- 
prisoned for  her  zeal,  she  received  through  a  vision 
the  announcement  that  tho  mother  element  of 
Christ's  spirit  was  manifested  in  her  Following  a 
vision's  instruction,  she  and  eight  followers  emi- 
grated (1774)  to  New  York  Near  Albany,  at  what 
is  now  Watervhet,  they  settled  in  1776  "Mother 
Ann"  gained  a  number  of  converts  who,  after  her 
death  (1784)  began  the  formation  of  Shaker  com- 
munal societies,  the  first  at  Mt  Lebanon,  N  Y  m 
1787.  By  1794  there  were  (in  addition  to  the  orig- 
inal settlement  at  Watervhet)  11  communities  m 
Now  England  and  New  York,  7  more  had  been 

founded  by  1826  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Indiana 

The  total  membership  was  c  6,000     After  1860 

Shakensm  began  to  decline,  m  1948  fewer  than  50 

elderly  members  remained  in  the  three  societies  still 


extant  One  of  the  fundamental  doctrmes  of  tho 
society  was  belief  in  the  dual  nature  of  the  Deity 
The  male  principle  of  Christ  came  to  earth  in 
Jesus,  the  female  principle,  in  "Mother  Ann  " 
Other  tenets  were  c  elibacy,  open  confession  of  sins, 
community  of  possessions,  separation  from  tho 
world,  pacifism,  equality  of  the  sexes,  and  con- 
secrated work  Singing,  dancing,  and  marc  lung 
characterized  phases  of  Shaker  worship  Ministers, 
elders,  deacons,  and  trustees,  both  male  and  female, 
managed  Shaker  affairs  The  c  ommunal  life  was  in 
"families"  of  from  30  to  90  individuals  Although 
upon  entering  a  family,  a  Believer  donated  his 
services  and  possessions  to  its  use,  ho  was  free  to 
withdraw  and  to  take  back  his  possessions  at  any 
time  There  was  equality  of  labor  and  of  responsi- 
bility, but  mon  and  women  worked  at  separate 
occupations  and  lodged  and  ate  separately  The 
Shakers  were  noted  agriculturalists  and  craftsmen, 
their  farm  products,  their  herbs  and  seeds,  their  ex- 
cellent furniture  and  textiles  enjoyed  a  wide  sale 
The  members  wore  a  prescribed  garb,  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  Quakers  The  Testimony  of  Chnit's 
Second  Appearing,  prepared  by  some  of  the  Shaker 
leaders  and  often  called  the  Shaker  Bible,  appeared 
in  1808  SeeC  V  Nordhoff,  Communistic  Soc  ictus 
of  the  United  States  (1875),  E  D  Andrews  and 
1*  aith  Andrews,  Shaki  r  Furniture  the  Craftsmanship 
of  an  American  Communal  Sect  (1937),  E  D  \n- 
clrews,  The  Gift  to  lie  Simple  Songs,  Dancts  and 
Rituals  of  the  American.  Shakers  (1940),  and  M  F 
Melcher,  The  Shaker  Adventure  (1941) 

Shakespeare,  William,  see  SHAKKPFRL,  WIIIIVM 

Shakhty  (shnkh'W),  citv  (1926  pop  11,013,  19 {9 
pop  155,081),  S  European  RSFSR,  NE  of  Rostov 
It  is  a  major  anthracite-mining  contei  of  the  Donets 
Basin  The  city,  now  enlarged  by  tho  incorpora- 
tion of  adjacent  towns,  was  known  as  Alcksan- 
drovsk-Grushevski  before  the  Russian  Revolution 

Shakopee  (smi'kupe),  city  (pop    2,418),  co   seat  of 
Scott  co  ,  E  Minn  ,  on  the  Minnesota  and  SW  of 
Minneapolis,  settled  1851  as  a  trading  post,  in< 
1870    It  is  a  commercial  and  industrial  center  in  u 
farm  area    A  state  reformatory  for  women  is  here 

Shakspere,  Shakespeare,  or  Shakspeare,  William, 
1564-1616,  English  poet  and  dramatist,  b  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  Warwickshire  His  father,  John 
Shakspere,  was  a  well-to-do  glovei  in  Stratford  and 
was  piominont  in  municipal  affairs,  his  mother, 
Maiy,  came  from  a  prosperous  landed  famil\ 
Comparatively  little  of  William  Shakspcre's  life 
is  known,  and  what  is  known  is  based  on  official 
recoids,  contempoiarv  'illusions,  and  various  tradi- 
tions He  was  fairly  \vell  educ  ated,  probably  at  the- 
Stuitford  grammar  school,  and  as  a  -young  man 
may  have  taught  as  a*  schoolmaster  In  IS82  he 
married  Anne  Hathaway,  and  despite  popular 
tradition  to  tho  c  outran  there  is  no  real  evidcnc  e 
that  tho  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  arid  it  i* 
thought  that  tho  c  ouplc  had  three  c  hildren  Mov- 
ing to  London  us  earlv  as  1588,  he  probably  joined 
the  btago  as  an  apprentice  who  performed  minor 
roles  arid  jobs  By  1592  ho  had  become  a  recog- 
nized playwright  His  first  production,  probabh 
The  Comedy  of  Errors  or  Fart  I  of  Henry  VI,  ap- 
peared <  1589,  and  from  that  time  until  he  stopped 
writing  c  Ibl  3,  he  steadily  composed  plays,  usually 
at  the  rate  of  two  a  \ear  By  1694  ho  sec  ured  the 
patronage  of  Henry  Wriothcslov ,  the  wealthy  and 
brilliant  young  earl  of  Southampton,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  Vums  and  Adonis  In  1594-95  he  ap- 
peared as  a  member  of  tho  Lord  Chamberlain  s 
Men,  tho  dramatic  company  which  later  became 
tho  King's  Men  of  James  I  Until  the  end  of  his 
London  c  arcer,  he  remained  with  this  c  ompany  as 
playwright  and  ftequently  as  an  actor  It  may  be 
assumed  that  he  played  supporting  roles  sue  h  as 
that  of  the  Ghost  in  Hamld  In  1599  he  bee  imo  a 
partner  m  the  new  Globe  Theatre  and  in  IbOO  of 
the  Blackfnars  Theatre,  when  his  company  took 
over  that  building  He  gradually  extended  his 
financ  ml  interests  m  the  London  stago,  and  bv  the 
time  of  his  retirement  to  Stratford  c  1610  he  seems 
to  have  possessed  a  moderate  fortune  His  will 
containing  three  of  the  six  accepted  Shakspeie 
signatures,  is  dated  March  25,  1616  he  died  on 
April  23  of  the  same  year  The  majority  of  sr  holars 
accept  38  plays  as  tho  work  of  Shakespere  Tho 
chronology  of  tho  plays  can  be  determined  only 
approximately,  on  the  basis  of  the  dates  of  publica- 
tion, some  references  by  contemporary  writers, 
allusions  m  the  plays  themselves,  and,  within 
limits,  on  the  evidence  of  style  and  versification 
Shakspero's  dramatic  and  poetic  genius  developed 
and  deepened  consistently,  but  his  responses  to 
c  hanging  popular  tastes  and  to  tho  demands  of  his 
company  would  make  rather  arbitrary  an  arrange- 
ment of  his  plays  into  characteristic  "periods  "  lor 
convenience,  however,  they  may  bo  divided  uito 
four  groups — the  first  (from  c  1589  through  1594) 
The  Comedy  of  Errors,  the  three  parts  of  Henry  VI, 
Titus  Andromcus,  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
Richard  III,  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  and  King  John,  the  second  period  (from 
1595  through  1600),  which  is  sometimes  called  his 
lyrical  period  and  which  includes  most  of  his  best 
comedies  and  chronicle  plays  and  most  of  his 
poems  and  sonnets  Richard  II,  A  Midsummer 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 
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Night's  Dream,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Romeo  duction  to  Shakspere's  life  and  works  For  Shak- 
and  Juliet,  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV,  The  Merry  spere's  biography,  see  J  Q  Adams,  A  Life  of  Wil- 
Wives  of  Windsor,  Much  Ado  alwut  Nothing,  liam  Shakespeare  (1923),  E  K  Chambers,  William 
Henry  V,  Julius  Caesar,  As  You  Like  It,  and  Shakespeare  (1930),  Hazelton  Spencer,  The  Art  and 
Twelfth  Night,  the  third  period  (1601  through  Life  of  William  Shakespeare  (1940),  M  G  Chute, 
...  ...  .  Shakespeare  of  London  (1949)  Good  works  of 


1(509),  m  which  his  greatest  tragedies  appeared 
Hamlet,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  AW 8  Well  That 
Ends  Well,  Measure  for  Measure,  Othtllo,  King 
Lear,  Macbeth,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Timon  of 
Athens,  Conolanus,  and  Pencles,  Prime  of  Tyre, 
and  the  fouith  period  (from  1009  through  1613) 
Cymbehne,  The  Winter's  Tale,  The  Tempest, 
Henry  VIII,  and  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  Of 
the  38  plays  whuh  comprise  the  Shakspere  canon, 
'H>  were  printed  in  the  First  Folio  (1623),  the  first 
collected  edition  of  his  dramatic-  works  Of  these 
.to,  IS  had  been  published  during  his  lifetime  in  the 
HO-C  ailed  Quartos  Pencles,  first  printed  as  a 
quarto,  was  not  added  to  the  c  ollec  tod  works  until 
Ift64,  in  the  second  issue  of  the  Third  Folio  The 
Tuo  Noble  Kinsmen  was  first  published  m  1634 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  some  of  the  pi: 


general  criticism  are  Harley  Granville-Barker, 
Prefaces  to  Shakespeare  (3  series,  1927-36),  A 
Companion  to  Shakespeare  Studies  (od  by  Harloy 
Granville-Barker  and  others,  1934),  Mark  Van 
Doren,  Shakespeare  (1939);  J  D  Wilson,  The 
Essential  Shakespeare  (1948;  More  specialized 
critic al  works  are  C  F  E  Spurgeon,  Shakespeare's 
Imagery  (1935),  H  B  Charlton,  Shakespearian 
Comedy  (1938),  O  J  Campbell,  Shakespeare's 
Satire  (1943),  E  M  W  Tillyard,  Shakespeare's 
History  Plays  (1944) ,  A  C  Bradley,  Shakespearian 
Tragedy  (1949)  For  Shakspere's  theater,  see  E  K 
Chambers,  The  Klizabtthan  Stage  (192.3),  for  the 
life  of  his  day,  Shakespeaie's  England  (1916)  The 
standard  Shaks{>ere  bibliography  is  Walther 
Ebisch  and  L  L  Sc  hue  king,  A  Shakespeare  liibli- 


not  entnelv   Shakspere's  own  and  are  either  the      ography  (1931,  MJpplementrilH7)     An  annual  hst- 

'apta-      ing  is  to  be  found  in  Allarely  e  e  Nieoll,  i 


pioduc  ts  of  c  ollaboration  or  the  me  ompleto  adapta-      ing  is  to  be  found"  in  Allardy  c  e  Nicoll,  Shakespeare 
tion  bv  Shakspere  of  old  plavu     He  does  not  seem      Survey  (1948-) 
to  be  the  sole  author  of  Part  I  of  Henry    VI,  of    Shakuntala  •  see  KAUPABA 

Tinwn  of  Athens,  or  of  Pencles     It  is  fairly  well    shale  (shal),  sodimentarv  rock  formed  by  the  con- 
established  that  he  collaborated  with  John  Fletcher      solidation  of  mud  or  clay,  having  the  property  of 

splitting  into  thin  layers  parallel  to  tho  bedding 


curl  of  Southampton,  and  it  is  likely  that  so  weie    Shalem  (shVlr'm)  [Heb  ,=-peace],  unidentified  town, 
the  sonnets,  although  other         ^  '  " 


:.n  Htnry  VIII  and  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen 
Shakspere's  principal  poems  are  Venus  and  Adonis 
(1593),  The  Rape  of  Lucreie  (1591),  and  the  son- 
noN,  most  of  which  were  piobablv  composed  be- 
tween 1593  and  1596  and  which  were  published  in 
1()()9  The  former  two  works  were  dcdie  ated  to  the 


„__     .    ..      antemporaries  have 

suggested  At  an\  rate,  the  majority  of 
them  ure  addressed  with  affection  to  a  noble  \oung 
man  Some  of  the  other*  speak  of  the  poet's  pas- 
sion for  a  "dark  ladv"  who  apptrently  scorns  his 
attentions  for  those  of  his  friend  The  stor\ ,  how- 
e\  er,  is  not  very  c  lear,  the  ladv  c  annot  be  identified, 
uid  the  evidence  is  not  adequate  to  assume  that 
such  a  situation  actualh  ex  c  urrecl  in  Shakspere's 
life*  The  sonnets  are  in  the  form  now  known  as  the 
Shaksperian  sonnet,  an  Kli/abethan  variation  of 
the  Italian  three  quatrains  with  alternate  rh\  mes 
and  a  c  OIK  hiding  couplet  (abab  (did  <fffgg)  Other 


g  into  thin  layers  pa 

planes  upon  which  the  rock  was  deposited  Shales 
containing  abundant  carbonaceous  matter  grade 
into  bituminous  coal,  and  some  of  these  carbona- 
c  eons  shales  are  a  possible  source  of  petroleum  (oil 
hales) 


near  Shechem  Gen  i.3  18 
Shaler,  Nathaniel  Southgate  (shft'lur),  1841-1906, 
American  geologist,  b  Newport,  Kv  ,  grad  Har- 
vard, 18(52  He  was  at  Harvard  from  1864,  as 
professor  of  paleontology  (18t>9  88)  and  of  geology 
(1888-1906)  and  as  dean  of  the  scientific  school 
(from  1891)  Shaler  feerved  (1873-80)  as  head  of 
the  geological  survey  of  Kontuc  kv  and  as  director 
(1884-1900)  of  the^Atlantic  division  of  the  U  S 
Geological  Suivev  HIR  works  include  The  United 
States  of  Ann  >ica  (1894),  Tht  Individual  (1900), 
and  Man  and  the  Earth  (1905)  See  his  auto- 
biography (1909) 


poems  b\  Shakspere  include  The  Phounx  and  the    Shahm  (shVlim)  [Heb  ,  -land  of  foxes),  unidentified 
Turtb  (1601),  an  allegory      Thi  Passionate  Pvgnm      region,  perhaps  N  of  Jerusalem     1  Sam    94 
(lfi«»9).  a  collection  of  lyrics    was  published  under    Shalisha  (sha'llshu),  region  of  Palestine,  probahlv 
Sh'ikspere's  name  but  contains  little  assignable  to      W  of  Shiloh      I   Sam    94      BAAL-SHAMHFH   may 
the  poet  which  cannot  be  found  clsewheio      His      have  been  in  it 

mthoiship  of  A  lever's  Complaint  (1609)  is  doubt-    Shallecheth  (sha'lekfah,  hh&lo'krth)  [Heb  .^falling 
Inl      Shakspere  read  extensivch    in  the  more  im-      down],  gate  of  the  Temple     1  Chron   2616 
portant   1-remh,  Italian,  and  classical  authors  as    shallot  (shulcit')  1O  Fr  ],  peiunnial  plant  (Alhum  as- 
wc-ll  as  m  the  hteiatuie  of  England     Two  of  his          '  -      -    *     ......... 

nnpoitant  sources  were  Hohnshed's  Chronicles  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  I/eland,  on  which  were 
based  \facbeth  and  most  of  the  plavs  of  English 
lustor\  ,  and  North's  translation  of  Plutarch's  T^nea, 
on  which  the  Roman  plays  were  chiefly  based  Of 
' 


all  his  pla>s,  line's  Labour's  Lost 

foi   which  no  direct  hterarv   sourc 

the  history    of  English  hteiature 

fluence  has  been  gieater  than  th 

author      During    the    Resolution    period,    when 

dramatic     fashions    had    changed     a    decline    in 


the  only  one 
e  is  known  In 
Shakspere's  i 


-.alonicum)  of  the  lily  family,  closely  i elated  to  the 
onion,  look,  and  gaihc ,  a  native-  of  Asm  and  sup- 
posedly intioduced  into  Euiope  from  At^calon  by 
Crusaders  It  is  cultivated  for  both  its  leaves  and 
its  bulbs  The  plant  is  easilv  propagated  from  the 
cloves  or  bulblets  The  flavor  is  sunilai  to  gat  he, 
but  milder  It  is  less  known  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Euiopo  Scallion  is  a  name  sometimes  used 
for  shallots,  leeks,  and  onions 


_„_  __________  ........ 

t  of  am  other  Shallum  (sha'lum)  [Heb  ,  -retribution]  1  Died 
c  749  B  C  ,  king  of  Israel  for  a  month  He  killed 
King  Zachanah  for  the  throne  and  wa«  himself 
..........  ' 


spere  s  prestige  w 

and  Colley  Gibber  wrote  adaptations  of  some  of 
the  plays,  and  Dryden  wrote  All  for  Love  as  an 
"improvement"   on    Antony  and   Cleajtatra      But 
Drvdpn    himself    reachl\     recognized    Shakspere's 
genius,  by  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cent   serious 
sfuch    of  Shakspere  had  begun,  and  his  position 
•is  the  greatest  English  poet  wis  recognised     In 
1709  Nicholas  Rowe  produced  the  first  "edited" 
edition   of   Shakspere,   in    which   the   phus  were 
divided  into  acts  and  scenes  and  the  actor's  en- 
trances and  exits  were  noted     \inongthenumcrous    Shallun  (sh'Vlun),  one 
editions  which  followed  was  that  of  Samuel  John-      rusalem     Neh  3  15 
son  (1765),  important  in  Shakspere  criticism  for    Shalmai  (shftl'mal,  shal'nia),  family  returned  from 
its  preface     The  Shakspero  cult  was  introduced      exile     Ezra  2  46,  Neh   748 

into  Geimany  by  Lessmg  and  Herder  and  wia    Shalman,  name  occumng  in  a  prophecy,  perhaps 
carried  on  by  Goethe  and  the  lomantie    school       for  Su  \LMANESER     Hosea  10  14 
The  Geimun  version  of  Shakspere,  begun  bv  A  W     Shalmaneser  I  (shllmunc'zur),  rl    1290  B  C  ,  king 
i  Schlegel  in  1797  and  completed  by  Ludwig      of  Syria     He  restored  the  gicat  temple  at  Assui, 
..   „.,„  „<•  ....  . — 1,1...     established  '  " 


killed  by  Menahem.  2  Kings  1513-15  2  King  of 
Judah  see  JEHOABM  2  3  Husband  of  Huldah 
2  Kings  22  14  4  Chief  of  a  family  of  porters  1 
Chron  9  17  Meshullam  Neh  12  25  5  See 
MFHHU-EMnn  6  Ruler  over  part  of  Jerusalem 
Neh  3  12  7  Priest  1  Chron  6  12,13,  Ezra  72 
Moshullam  1  Chron  911,  Neh  11  11  8  See 
SHII  LKM  9  Simeonite  1  Chron  4  25  10  Ephra- 
nmte  2  Chron  28  12  11,  12  Men  who  had  foreign 
wives  Ezra  10  24,42  13  Descendant  of  Jerahnaeel 
1  Chron  2  40 

rebuilt  the  walls  of  Je- 


Tiec  k  and  others  in  1853,  is  one  of  the  world's 
groat  translations  On  the  contemporaiv  stage 
und  in  contemporary  reading  and  criticism,  Shak- 
spere has  continued  to  hold  his  plac  e  as  the  greatest 
poet  and  dramatist  in  perhaps  all  literature  His 
genius  can  still  not  be  explained  alone  in  teims  of 
his  spec  ific  ace  omphshmenls,  e  g  ,  his  perfection  of 
the  blank-verse  line  which  he  received  from  Mar- 
lowe or  his  development  of  tho  form  of  tragedy 
In  the  words  of  his  friend  and  critic,  Ben  Jon  son, 
ho  is  "for  all  time  "  Good  one-volume  editions  of 
Shakspere  are  by  W  A  Neilson  (1906,  rev  ed  , 
1942)  and  G  L  Kittrodge  (1936)  Of  the  larger 


,  royal  residence  at  Nineveh,  and  re- 
moved the  capital  from  Assur  to  Calah,  c  18  mi  S 
of  Nineveh  Shalmaneser  III,  d  825  B  C  ,  c  lanned 
to  have  defeated  (c  854  B  C  )  Benhadad  and  AHAH, 
king  of  Israel,  at  Karkar  (Kirharaseth)  on  tho 
Orontes  His  victory  was  probably  indecisive  since 
ho  failed  to  leac  h  Damascus  or  fight  his  other 
onenues  He  received  piesents  from  Jehu  of  Judah 
and  subdued  some  Median  tribes,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  Chaldaeans  in  Armenia  In  Calah  he  built 
an  enormous  tower,  or  ziggurat,  167  ft  long  He 
recorded  his  conquests  in  Syria  and  Palestine  on  a 
groat  black  obelisk  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum  Shalmaneser  V,  d  722  B  C  ,  succeeded 
Tiglath-pileser  IV  (728  B  C  )  He  attacked  Hosea, 


editions  the  most  important  are  H    II  1-urnes.s  and 

H    H    Furuess.  Jr ,  The  New    Variorum  (1871-),      _.„....     . 

which  is  the  fullest  of  all  editions,  und  W  J   Craig  king  of  Isiael,  and  captured  Samaria  (2  Kings 

and   R    H    Case,   The  Arden  Shakespeare  (1899-  173-6)    The  c  laun  of  Sargon  to  its  capture  has  not 

1924),  the  best  annotated  edition  of  the  heparate  been  substantiated 

plavs     O    J.  Campbell,    The  Linng  Shakespeare  Shama  (shii'mu)  [Heb  , -obedient],  one  of  David's 

(1949),  an  excellent  edition  of  the  more  important  mighty  men    1  Chron    1144 

plays,  contains  a  well-balanced  and  readable  mtro-  shaman    (sha'mun,    sluVmun,    sha'mun),    among 


SHAMMUA 

primitive  peoples,  a  healer,  priest,  or  magician. 
Tho  name  is  applied  especially  to  one  who  uses 
mediumistic  methods,  as  among  the  Siberian  tribes, 
where  tho  name  originated  The  shaman  is  some- 
times distinguished  from  the  Indian  medicine  man, 
who  resorted  to  dreams  and  visions  for  help  and 
guidance,  but  there  is  no  difference  in  tho  functions 
performed  Either  name  may  be  used  to  designate 
the  individual,  found  in  all  primitive  groups,  who 
was  tho  earliest  to  practice  the  medical,  magical, 
and  religious  arts  Both  make  use  of  spells  or  in- 
cantations as  well  as  of  material  remedies,  where 
such  aie  known  (eg,  quinine  was  used  bv  the 
Brazilian  Indians)  Both  are  specialists  in  the  u» 
of  supernatural  ngenc  les,  whether  these  are  con- 
ceived  as  personal  spirits  or  as  impersonal  mysteri- 
ous power  like  mana  or  mam  to  In  working  a  c  ure 
the  shaman  goes  into  a  trance  or  ecstasy ,  charaiv 
tenzed  by  hallucinations  and  sometimes  convul- 
sions, in  whic  h  his  familiar  in  the  spirit  world  - 
which  may  be  an  animal  or  the  soul  of  an  ancestor 
or  a  dead  shaman— takes  possession  of  him  Treat- 
ment of  the  patient  includes  suggestion  and  incan- 
tations, bloodletting,  blowing  and  suction,  and 
pounding,  kneading,  and  massage  designed  to  re- 
move from  the  body  the  c  ause  of  the  disease,  which 
may  bo  a  material  objec  t  (e  g  ,  a  piece  of  bone  or 
quartz),  H  disease  demon,  or  a  spell  cast  upon  him 
by  a  sorcerer  The  shaman  knows  how  to  induce  in 
himself  the  trancehke  state — bv  fasting,  autosug- 
gestion, drugs  or  intoxicants,  exhausting  dances  or 
gyrations,  and  self-torture  He  enhances  hin 
authonU  and  the  uwo  and  fear  with  which  he  is  re- 
garded b\  wearing  spec  ml  garments  and  by  the  use 
of  hypnotism,  ventnloquism,  and  sleight  of  hand. 
His  spoils  or  oracles  consist  of  a  combination  of 
gibberish  and  archaic  words  and  phrases  The 
oruc  les  at  Delphi  were  uttered  by  a  medium  and 
had  to  be  interpreted  bv  a  priest  The  shaman  in 
thought  to  be  able  to  change  his  form,  talk  with 
spirits,  and  travel  to  the  other  world  He  can  make 
rain,  foretell  tho  future,  and  detect  thieves  and 
murderers  whic  h  makes  him  greatly  feared  If  he 
can  cure  disease  and  bring  benefits  to  his  clients, 
he  can  alwi  cause  disease,  death,  and  ill  luck  If 
too  many  of  his  patients  die  or  ho  is  suspected  of 
sorcery,  he  may  bo  put  to  death  In  some  groups 
he  gams  his  offic  o  by  inhentanc  e,  but  an\  individ- 
ual possessing  the  pec  uhai  aptitudes  required  may 
gam  rec  ogiution  as  a  shaman  Women  shamans  are 
common  among  some  peoples  Among  the  Plains 
Indians  all  \oung  people  were?  encouraged  to  seek 
supornatuial  guidance  from  dreams  and  visions. 
The  mediumistic  shaman  is  often  a  nervously  un- 
stable person,  sometimes  an  epileptic  The  Amer- 
ican medicine  man  was  usually  a  person  of  superior 
intellect  and  ability  whose  advice  was  sought  by 
chiefs  and  elders  See  J  L  Maddox,  The  Medicutf 
Man  a  Sociological  Study  of  the  Character  and 
Evolution  of  Shamanism  (1923),  W  T  Corlett, 
The  Muhnnc-\lan  of  the  American  Indian  (1935); 
W  Z  Park,  Shamanism  in  H  estern  North  America 
(1938) 

Shamanah  (shl'murru)  [Heb  ,=whom  God  keepsj, 
son  of  Rehoboam  2  Chron  11  19 

Shamed  (sha'mfd),  son  of  Elpaal     1  Chron   8  12. 

Shamer  (sha'mur)       1  Temple  singer      1  Chron 

646       2    Grandson    of    Heber      1    Chron     734. 

Shomer    1  Chron   7  32 
Shamgar   (shain'gar),  deliverer  and   apparently  a 

judge  of  Israel     He  slow  bOO  Philistines  with  an  ox 

goad     Judges  3  3 1,5  6 
Shamhuth  (shum'huth)    see  SHAMMAM 
Shamir  (sha'mir)  [Heb  ,=thorn]      1  Levite  serving 

in  the  Temple      1  Chron    24  24      2  Unidentified 

town,  S  Palestine     Joshua  1548     3  Unidentified 

place,  E  Palestine,  home  of  the  judge  Tola    Judges 

101,2 

Shamma  [Heb  ,-Ioss],  Ashento     1  Chron   737 
Shammah  (sha'mu)  [Heb  ."desolation]      1  Jesse's 

third  son     1  Sam    169,  173     Shimea    1  Chron. 

207    Shimeah   2  Sam  H  3,32    Shimma   1  Chron. 

2  1  i     Shimeah    2  Sam    21  21     2  Duke  of  Edotn. 

frandson  of  Esau  Gen  36  13,17,  1  Chron  1  37. 
n  tho  confusing  list  of  David's  mighty  men  the 
name  Shammah  occurs  several  times,  and  the 
references  may  be  to  tho  same  man  2  Sam  23  11, 
25,33  The  correspondences  with  the  parallel  list 
in  1  Chron  1 1  are  also  obscure,  but  Shammoth  of 
1  Chron  1 1  27  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Shammah 
of  2  Sam  23  25—  as  well  as  the  c  aptam  Shamhuth 
of  1  Chron  27  8 -and  the  Shage  of  1  Chron  11  34 
seems  the  same  as  Shammah  of  2  Sam  23  33 

Shammai  (sha'mai)  [Heb  , -desolated]  1  Jerah- 
meehte  1  Chi  on  2  28  2,  3  Descendants  of  Caleb, 
1  Chron  2  44,  4  17 

Shammai,  1st  cent  AD,  Jewish  scribe,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  San  hedrm  His  fame  rests  upon  his  op- 
position to  the  liberal  teachings  of  HILLEU 
Shammai's  interpretation  of  the  laws  was  extremely 
rigorous  The  conflict  between  the  schools  of 
Shamnmi  and  Ilillel  continued  to  rage  long  after 
the  death  of  the  leaders,  the  school  of  Hillol  finally 
winning 

Shammoth:  see  SHAMMVH 

Shammua  or  Shammuah  (both  shii'muu)  1  Son  of 
David  and  Bathshoba  1  Chron  14  4,  2  Sam  5.14L 
Shimea  1  Chron.  3.5  2  Reubemte  spy.  Num. 
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SHAMO 

134     3  Father  of  ABDA  J.  Neh  1117    Shemaiah 
1  Cliron  9 16     4  Priest.   Neh   12  18 
Shamo  see  GOBI 

Shamokln  (shurmVkln),  borough  (pop  18,810),  E 
Pa.,  ESE  of  Sunbury  and  on  Shamokm  Creek, 
nettled  c  1836  The  borough  is  a  mining  and  m- 
duRtnal  center  m  an  anthracite  region  Textiles 
and  machmory  are  produced  here 
Shamrock,  city  (pop  3,123),  extreme  N  Texas,  E  of 
Amanllo  in  the  Panhandle,  settled  1900,  me  191 1 
In  what  was  once  ranching  country  a  large  natural- 
gas  field  was  discovered  and  Shamrock  now  has  u 
gafi  refinery  and  other  plants 

shamrock,  a  plant  with  leaves  composed  of  three 
leaflets  which,  according  to  legend,  was  used  bv  St 
Patrick  m  explaining  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
and  which  is  now  used  as  the  emblem  of  Ireland 
An  artificial  or  real  shamrock  leaf  is  customarily 
worn  on  St  Patrick's  Day  The  actual  species  of 
the  true  shamrock  has  long  been  debated,  but  the 
plants  moat  often  favored  and  used  as  an  emblem 
are  the  white  clover  (Tnfohum  repent),  the  black 
medic  (Medioago  lupulina),  the  wood  sorrel  (Oxalis 
afetosella),  a  hop  clover  (Tnfohum  dubium  or 
minus),  and,  formerly,  the  water  cress  (Ronpa  nas- 
turtium aquaticum) 

Shamsherai  (sham'shcWI,  sham'shPrl),  descendant 
of  Benjamin  1  Chum  826 

Shamyl  (sha'mll),  c  1 798-1871,  leader  of  the  Moslem 
rebellion  against  Russian  domination  in  E  Cau- 
casia As  imam  (religious  and  political  leader)  of 
the  rebellious  mountaineers  from  18.14  to  1859,  he 
conducted  a  Holy  War  by  effective  guerrilla  meth- 
ods and  stirred  his  adherents  to  religious  and  na- 
tionalist fanaticism  The  conclusion  (1856)  of  the 
Crimean  War  enabled  the  Russians  to  send  more 
forces  to  the  Caucasus  Shamyl  was  tapt tired  in 
1859,  and  the  rebels  were  gradually  pat  ified  Taken 
first  to  8t  Petersburg  and  then  to  Kaluga,  Shamvl 
was  allowed  m  1870  to  go  to  Mecca,  where  he  died 
Shang  (shang)  or  Yin,  dj  nasty  of  China,  whuh 
ruled,  according  to  traditional  dates,  from  c  1766  to 
c  1122  B  C  or,  according  to  some  modem  scholars, 
from  c  1523  to  c  1027  B  C  The  legendary  tounder, 
T'ang,  is  said  to  have  defeated  the  last  Hum  ruler, 
Chieh  His  sue  eessors  consolidated  an  empire  <  om- 
pnsing  modern  Szechwan,  Honan  and  Hopeh  to  the 
eastern  shore,  and  part  of  Korea  They  warred 
against  the  Huns  and  against  the  Chou,  w  ho  hniillv 
defeated  the  last  Shang  emperor,  Shou  Archaeo- 
logical remains  at  one  of  the  capitals,  near  modern 
Anyang,  suggest  (along  with  Inter  records)  that  the 
Shang  had  a  complex  agricultural  tivihzation  of 
peasants  and  city-dwelling  craftsmen  with  a 
priestly  class,  nobles,  and  a  king  The  Chinese 
family  system  seems  to  have  been  already  de- 
veloped 

Shanghai  or  Shang-hai  (both  shJlng'M'),  utv  (pop 
4,300,6.40),  in.  but  independent  of,  Kiangsu  prov  , 
China  It  is  the  largest  <  ity  ot  China  and  one  of  the 
world '8  gieatest  seaport «  It  is  on  the  Whangpoo 
river,  a  narrow  tnbutniy  of  the  Yangtze  The 
name  dates  from  A  D  1280,  but  the  old  walled  city 
was  unimportant  until  it  was  opened  to  foreign 
trade  by  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  m  1842,  certain 
sections  were  ceded  to  foreign  powers  In  1863  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  consolidated  into 
the  International  Settlement  the  areas  which  had 
been  conceded  to  them  The  French  concession, 
however,  always  remained  separate  in  government 
These  areas  formerly  under  foreign  control  consti- 
tute the  modern  set  tion  of  the  city  Here  are  broad 
streets  and  handsome  boulevards  lined  with  im- 
buildings, including  banks,  commercial 
s,  consulates,  hotels,  and  department  stores, 
many  of  skyscraper  height  The  Bund  (which  runs 
along  the  waterfront),  Nanking  Road,  and  Bub- 
bling Well  Road  are  the  most  noted  thoroughfares 
Nothing  in  the  arc  hite«  ture  of  this  section  suggests 
that  Shanghai  is  not  a  Western  <  ity  It  is  only  in 
the  original  native  town,  no  longer  walled,  that 
typical  Chinese  buildings  are  found  Shanghai,  the 
only  large  port  of  central  China  which  is  not  cut  off 
from  the  interior  by  mountains,  is  the  commercial 
center  and  outlet  for  the  produt  tive  Yangtze  basin, 
and  it  regularly  handles  about  half  of  China's 
foreign  shipping  Great  sums  are  expended  to  keep 
(open  its  rather  poor  harbor  Shanghai  is  the  termi- 
nus of  railroads  to  moat  parts  of  China,  and  it 
maintains  regular  air  service  to  Peiping,  Nanking, 
Hankow,  and  abroad  There  are  man>  colleges 
supported  by  foreign  missions  and  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  <  ity  IH  second  only  to  Peiping  in  the 
extent  of  its  educational  activities  Lending  in- 
stitutions include  the  National  Chiao-Tung  Univ  , 
the  National  Medical  College,  Saint  John's  Umv  , 
(Episcopal),  the  Univ  of  Shanghai  (Baptist),  and 
the  Univermte  1'Aurore  (Jesuit)  Shanghai  is  one 
of  the  leading  manufacturing  cities  m  China  The 
chief  industry  IB  cotton  spinning  and  weaving,  of 
great  importance  are  silk  weaving,  iron  working, 
shipbuilding,  tobacco  processing,  and  paper,  flour, 
and  oil  milling.  In  recent  years  Shanghai  has  un- 
dergone repeated  attacks  Japan  invaded  and 
bombed  the  native  city  m  1932  to  force  the  Chinese 
government  to  break  an  unofficial  boycott  of  Jap- 
anese goods  There  was  great  havoc,  especially  in 
the  Chapei  quarter,  and  China  capitulated  in  May. 
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Further  trouble  with  the  Japanese  occurred  in 
1935.  In  Aug  ,  1937,  as  part  of  the  general  Jap- 
anese hostilities  against  Cluna  of  the  Second  Chino- 
Japanese  War,  a  campaign  was  launched  to  cap- 
ture the  native  city,  and  stubborn  resistance  was 
overcome  in  November.  A  puppet  municipal  re- 
gime was  later  sot  up  The  Japanese,  who  had 
earlier  occupied  the  French  concession,  seized  the 
undefended  International  Settlement  on  Deo  8, 
1941  The  city  was  restored  to  China  at  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War  With  the  abolition  of  all 
foreign  holdings  in  1946  the  Chinese  central  govern- 
ment for  the  first  time  gained  control  of  the  entire 
city  Shanghai  fell  to  the  Communists  m  1949  in 
their  sweep  through  central  and  S  China  See  W 
C  Johnstone,  The  Shanghai  Problem  (1957),  G  E 
Miller,  Shanghai,  the  Paradise  of  Adventurers 
(1937),  E  O  Hauser,  Shanghai,  City  for  Sate 
(1940) 

Shanhaikwan,  China  see  LTNYO 
Shankhn,  England   see  SANDOWN-SH  \NKLIN 
Shannon,  Charles  Hazelwood,  1865-1037,  English 
portrait  and  figure  painter,  etcher,  and  lithogra- 
pher. Among  his  pam tings  are  Bunch  of  Grapes  and 
Lady  with  the  C7mn  Fan  (Municipal  Art  Gall  , 
Dublin)     Many  others  are  in  private  collections 
The  British  Museum  print  room  has  sets  of  his 
lithographs  and  etchings 

Shannon,  Sir  James  Jebusa.  1862-1923,  English 
portrait  and  figure  painter,  b  Auburn,  NY.  He 
was  long  a  popular  London  portraitist  \mong  his 
paintings  are  Girl  in  Brown  (Corcoran  Gall ) ,  Mwa 
Kitty  (Carnegie  Inst  ,  Pittsburgh) ,  Fairy  Tales  and 
Magnolia  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) ,  and  Flower  Girl 
(Tate  Gall ,  London) 

Shannon,  Wilson,  1802-77,  American  politic  al  lead- 
er, b  Mt  Olivet,  Belinont  co  ,  Ohio,  educ  ated  at 
Ohio  Umv  and  Transylvania  Univ  A  lawyer,  he 
entered  politics  arid  was  governor  of  Ohio  (1838- 
40,  1842-44),  minister  to  Mexico  (1844-45).  and  a 
US  Representative  (1853-55)  In  Aug,  1855,  ho 
succeeded  Andrew  H  Rooder  as  territorial  gover- 
nor of  KANSAS  and  was  barely  able  to  avert  war- 
fare between  the  proslavery  and  Free  State  forces 
His  resignation  one  year  later  was  quickly  accepted, 
and  Shannon  ultimately  settled  in  Lawrence  to 
practice  law 

Shannon,  principal  river  of  Ireland  It  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Co  Cavun  and  flows  generally 
south  c  220  mi  through  Loughs  Allen,  Boderg, 
Forbes,  Ree,  and  Deig  to  Linient  k,  where  it  turns 
west  in  a  broad  estuary  (c  70  mi  long)  to  the 
Atlantic  The  entrant  e  is  marked  by  Loop  Head 
and  Kerry  Head  Towns  along  the  Shannon  in- 
clude Cairuk,  Athlone,  Portumnn,  Killaloe,  and 
Limerick  The  mum  tnbutaues  are  the  Bovle, 
limy,  Sut  k,  Brosna,  and  Fergus  The  river,  con- 
nected with  E  Ireland  by  the  Royal  Canal  and  the 
Grand  Canal,  formed  an  important  commercial 
waterway  Largo  vessels,  however,  cannot  astcnd 
above  loyues  and  Limerick  is  the  head  of  estuary 
navigation  There  is  an  important  hydroelet  trie 
plant  between  Lough  Derg  and  Limerick  The 
fisheries  of  the  river  aie  valuable 
Shansi  (shm'sf),  Mandarin  Shan-hsi,  province 
(6M03  sci  nu  ,  pop  11,631,026),  E  China  The 
t  apital  is  Taiytian  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  and 
the  south  by  the  Yellow  River  Much  of  Shansi  is 
mountainous  Its  soil  is  fertile  loess,  but  scant  rain- 
fall and  widespread  erosion  (following  destruction 
of  the  foiest  t  over)  prevent  the  raising  of  sufficient 
food  for  the  population's  needs  Crops  uit  lude  mil- 
let, wheat,  barley,  kaoliang,  and  cotton  Livestock 
is  raised  m  the  northern  grazing  areas,  and  there  is 
an  exportable  surplus  of  wool  and  hides  Coal,  the 
most  abundant  mineral,  is  sometimes  found  with 
iron  The  best  communication  system  of  the  prov- 
ince is  its  rail  net  with  cormect)ons  to  central  and  N 
China  There  are  few  good  roads,  and  none  of  the 
internal  rivers,  of  which  the  Fen  is  the  longest,  are 
navigable 

Shan  State  (shan'),  division  (t  50,000  sq  mi  ,  pop. 
1,699,585)  of  E  Burma  The  capital  is  Laahio 
Essentially  the  Shan  State  is  a  hilly  plateau,  con- 
tinuous with  the  plateaus  of  Yunnan  niov  ,  China, 
to  the  northeast  and  of  Thailand  to  the  southeast 
The  gorge  of  the  Salween  ruei  cuts  across  it  The 
valleys  and  tableland  are  inhabited  by  the  Hhans, 
who  in  language  and  customs  lesemble  the  Siamese 
and  the  Laos  They  aie  Buddhists  and  are  mostly 
engaged  in  agriculture  Among  them  live  Burmese, 
Chinese,  and  Karens  The  hills  are  held  by  primi- 
tive tribes,  notably  the  head-hunting  Was,  who 
form  a  numerous  group  in  the  N  Shan  State  and 
along  the  Chinese  border  The  Shana  dominated 
most  of  Burma  from  the  13th  to  the  16th  cent  In 
the  19th  cent  the\  were  distributed  among  more 
than  30  petty  states,  most  of  them  paid  tnbute  to 
the  Burmese  king  Under  British  rule  in  Burma, 
the  Shan  states  were  ruled  by  their  hereditary 
chiefs  as  feudatories  of  the  British  crown  In  1922 
most  of  them  were  joined  in  the  Federated  Shan 
States,  under  a  commissioner  who  also  adminis- 
tered the  Wa  states  This  arrangement  survived 
the  constitutional  changes  of  1923  and  1937  m 
Burma  proper  A  single  Shan  state  within  the 
union  of  Burma,  including  the  former  Wa  states, 
was  formed  in  1948.  Represented  in  the  union 


government  by  members  of  parliament  and  a  cab- 
inet minister,  it  letains  a  large  degree  of  self-rule 
The  Bawdwui  mine  is  an  important  produt  er  of 
lead,  silver,  copper,  and  other  metals,  and  there  are 
smelters  at  Namtu. 

Shantar  Islands  (shttntar'),  archipelago,  area  965 
sq  mi ,  Khabarovsk  Territory,  RSFSR,  in  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk  Discovered  in  1645,  they  are  used 
mamlv  for  fishing  and  hunting 
Shantung  or  Shan-tung  (both  shan't  ting'),  prov- 
ince (56,655  uq  mi  ,  pop  38,539,930),  N  China,  on 
the  Pohai  and  the  Yellow  Sea  Tsinan  is  the  capi- 
tal Shantung  is  venerated  by  Chinese  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  ancient  philosophers  Confucius 
and  Mencms  and  as  the  site  of  Tai,  a  sacred  peak 
Off  the  coast  (o  380  mi  long)  there  is  extensive 
fishing  Tsmgtao  and  Yentai  are  the  chief  potts 
Centi  al  and  E  Shantung  are  mountainous  and  have 
abundant  t  oal  and  iron  and  some  lead,  copper,  and 
mica  The  level  area  of  the  west  is  part  of  the  delta 
of  the  Yellow  River,  which  crosses  Shantung  to 
empty  into  the  Pohai  Although  the  soil  is  \orv 
fertile,  famine  occasionally  results  from  inadequate 
rainfall  Wheat,  kaoliang,  millet,  corn,  beans,  pea- 
nuts, and  cotton  are  the  main  crops  Mulberry 
trees  are  raised  for  silk  culture  The  leading  in- 
dustries are  cotton  and  silk  spinning  and  flour 
milling  Seveial  tail  lines  running  to  Tientsin,  a 
section  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  many  payed  roads 
provide  good  communit  ations  Strategically  lo- 
cated near  Manchuria,  Shantung  has  often  at- 
tracted foreign  interference,  and  for  a  time  (1898- 
1930)  Great  Britain  leased  the  territory  of  WEIHU- 
WEI  Germany  leased  KTAOCHOW,  which  was  taken 
by  the  Japanese  in  the  First  World  War  In  recent 
years  many  Chinese  have  migrated  from  Shantung 
to  Manchuna  to  escape  extreme  ovei crowding 
Shantung*  see  SILK 
shanty,  m  music  see  CHANTEY 
Shaohing  (shou'lilng',  -shlrig'),  Mandarin  Rhan- 
hmn0,(it\>  (pop  92,533),  N  Chekiang  prov  ,  China 
It  is  an  important  rommorc  ml  center  Its  manu- 
factures include  silks  and  satin  and  brass  and 
pewter  implements 

Shapham  (sha'farn)  t  hu«f  Gadite  1  Chron  512 
Shaphan  (sha'fnn)  [Heb,=«one\)  1  Trusted  stv- 
retan  of  King  Josiah  He  was  the  father  of  friends 
of  Jerommh  and  grandfather  of  Godalmh  2  K.ngs 
223-14,  2  Chi  on  348,15-22,  Jer  2624,  20  1, 
36  10-12,  39  14,  40  5  2  Father  of  the  idolatrous 
Jaazaniah  Ezek  S  1 1 

Shaphat  (shfi'fat)  filch  . -judge)  1  Prinr-e  of  tho 
blood  in  Judah  1  Chron  i  22  2  Father  of  Eluhn 
1  Kings  19  16,19  2  Kings  Ml,  6  31  3  One  of  tho 
spies  Num  135  4  Ofht  or  under  David  1  Cliron 
2729  5  Gadite  1  Chron  512 
Shapher  (sha'fur),  tmlol  ated  desert  resting  place  of 

the  Jews     Num   3.?  2  i. 24 

Shapmsay  (shA'pInsa),  island  (6,761  acres,  pop 
584),  off  N  Scotland,  our  of  the  Orkney  Islands  II 
is  E  of  Pomona  Balfour  Castle  is  on  Shupmsa\ 
Shapiro,  Karl  (shupiVo),  1QH-,  American  poet,  b 
Baltimore,  studied  at  the  (rmv  of  Virginia  and 
Johns  Hopkins  His  V-Lrtt<r  (1944),  written  on 
active  duty  m  the  Patifit,  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  poetrv  in  1944  Knta/1  mi  Rime  (1945),  a  verse 
essay  of  criticism  composed,  without  a  hbrarv,  aa  a 
sergeant  in  the  rnedit  til  t  orps,  drew  wide  attention 
His  earlier  volumes,  1'ernon,  Plarp,  and  Thing 
(1942)  and  Place  of  Lore  (1943),  both  appeared 
while  he  was  in  the  aruu  Ttml  of  a  Poet  (1947) 
confirmed  his  standing  as  a  poet  of  intellect  and 
originality 

Shapley,  Harlow  (shap'le),  1885-,  American  astron- 
omer, b  Nashville,  Mo  ,  gratl  Univ  of  Missouri 
(BA,  1910),  PhD  Princeton,  1913  He  was  as- 
tronomer at  Mt  Wilson  Observatory,  from  1914  to 
1921,  before  he  became  director  of  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory He  has  won  distinction  as  a  lecturer  in 
foreign  universities  and  in  America  and  has  done 
notable  research  work  in  photometry  and  spec- 
troscopy,  devoting  particular  study  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  universe  His  investigations  in  the 
fields  of  Cepheid  variables  and  globular  clusters 
are  especially  important  His  works  include  Galax- 
ies (1943) 

Shapur  I  (shapoor')  or  Sapor  I  (sa'pdr),  d  272,  king 
of  Persia  (241-72),  son  and  successor  of  Ardashir  I, 
of  the  Sassanid  or  Sassanian  dynasty  He  was  an 
able  warrior  king  Although  he  was  defeated  bv 
tho  Roman  emperor,  Gordian  III,  in  242,  Gordian's 
successor,  PHILIP  (Philip  the  Arabian),  concluded 
a  peace  with  him  guaranteeing  Shapur's  power  in 
Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  Shapur  put  down  a 
revolt  of  the  Armenians  in  244  In  260  he  achieved 
his  greatest  triumph  bv  defeating  Emperor  VALE- 
RIAN thoroughly  at  Edessa — a  landmark  in  the 
decline  of  Rome  The  rise  of  ODENATHUB  of  Pal- 
myra cut  into  Shapur's  territories  and  even  threat- 
ened Ctesiphon.  Yet,  Shapur  not  only  maintained 
Persian  power  in  the  west  but  also  rebuilt  Persian 
economy 

Shapur  II  or  Sapor  II,  309-79,  king  of  Persia  (309- 
79),  of  the  Sassanid  or  Sassanian  dynasty,  called 
Shapur  the  Great  He  was  the  posthumous  son  of 
Hormuz  II  and  therefore  was  born  king  His 
wisdom  and  competence  as  a  ruler  were  thoroughly 
admirable.  The  Arabs  of  the  Persian  Gulf  area  had 
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taken  advantage  of  his  minority  to  overrun  parts 
of  Persia  and  oven  threaten  Ctemphon  When  ho 
was  grown,  Shapur  swept  upon  them  and  had  his 
revenge  Warfare  with  the  Romans  wont  on  over 
the  control  of  Armenia  Shapur's  army  defeated 
Constantius  II,  and  Julian  was  killed  (363)  when 
retreating  from  an  attac  k  on  Ctesiphon  His  realm 
thus  assured.  Shapur  devoted  all  of  his  last  years  to 
successful  efforts  to  build  up  Persian  prosperity 

Shapur  III  or  Sapor  III,  d  388,  king  of  Persia  (383- 
88),  of  the  Sassamd  or  SasHaiuan  dvnastv,  son  of 
Shapur  II,  successor  of  his  uncle,  Ardashir  II  He 
warred  with  the  Arabs  and  took  up  the  long-lasting 
struggle  with  Home  over  Armenia  He  lost  part 
of  that  territory  The  circumstances  of  lus  death 
are  unknown,  he  may  have  died  in  a  sandstorm,  or 
he  may  have  been  killed  by  rebellious  subjects.  Ho 
had  a  large  rock  sculpture  made  near  Kermanahah, 
representing  his  father  and  himself 

Sharai  (shft'ral,  shura'I),  one  who  had  a  foreign 
wife  Ezra  10  40 

Sharaim  (shara'tra)  [Heb  ,=two  gates J,  unidentified 
town,  SW  Palestine  Joshua  15  30 

Sharaku  (sha'rak&o.  sha'rak),  fl  171)4,  Japanese 
color-print  artist,  whose  real  name  was  Toshusai 
Baito  A  professional  performer  of  no  drama  and 
attached  to  a  noble  familv,  he  produced  in  1794 
many  full-length  pot  traits  of  at  tors  of  the  kabufn, 
or  popular,  stage  The  drawing  is  vigorous  and  the 
coloring  beautiful  Of  these  prints,  130  have  sur- 
vived Nothing  is  known  of  Sharaku  after  1704. 
See  H  O  Henderson  and  L  V  Ledoux,  The  Sur- 
viving Works  of  Sharaku  (1939) 

Sharar  (shO/riii),  name  aa  SACAH  1. 

share,  in  finance   see  STOCK 

share  cropping,  system  of  farm  tenancy  common  in 
the  United  States  Similar  arrangements  exist  in  8 
Europe  and  in  Asiatic  countries  In  the  United 
States  the  institution  arose  at  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  out  of  the  plantation  s\  stem  Many  planters 
had  ample  land  but  little  money  for  wages  At  the 
same  tune  most  of  the  former  slaves  were  unac- 
customed to  wage  labor,  unediu  ated,  and  impov- 
erished The  solution  was  the  share-cropping  svs- 
tem,  whu  h  (  on  turned  the  workers  in  the  routine  of 
cotton  cultivation  under  rigid  supervision  Eco- 
nonuc  features  of  the  tn  stem  were  gradually  ex- 
tended to  poor  white  farmers  The  <  ropper  brings 
to  the  faini  only  his  own  and  Jus  family's  labor 
Mont  other  requirements— land,  animals,  equip- 
ment, and  seed— are  provided  by  the  landlord 
Generally  lie  also  advanc  en  (  redit  to  meet  the  living 
expenses  of  the  cropper  familv  Most  croppers 
work  under  the  c  lose  direc  tion  of  the  landlord,  who 
markets  the  <  rop  and  keeps  ac  counts  Normally  in 
retuin  for  their  work  the>  get  a  share  (usually  half) 
of  the  money  realized  From  this  share  is  deducted 
the  debt  to  the  landlord  High  interest  charges, 
emphasis  on  produc  turn  of  a  single  cash  crop,  slip- 
shod accounting,  and  chionic  cropper  irresponsibil- 
ity are  among  the  abuses  of  the  sv  stem  However, 
it  is  argued  that  the  arrangement  enables  landlords 
to  obtain  a  reliable  labor  force  for  the  crop  season 
and  that  it  provides  c  roppers  with  greater  sec  untv 
than  they  would  have  as  wageworkers  Econom- 
icalh  the  croppers  are  merely  hired  hands  who  are 
paid,  not  a  stipulated  amount  of  money,  but  in 
terms  of  a  share  in  the  crop  In  recent  \  oars  farm 
mechanization  and  a  marked  reduc  tion  in  c  otton 
acreage  have  tended  to  reduce  the  number  of 
share  <  roppeis  See  T  J  Wooiter,  Landlord  and 
Tenant  on  the  Cotton  Plantation  (1930) 

Sharezer  (  re"'-),  brother  of  \ORAMMELECH  S. 

Shan  (sha'rCO.  rivet,  c  1,400  mi  long,  rising  in 
central  French  Equatorial  Afric  a  It  flows  NW  to 
Lake  Chad  and  is  partlv  navigable 

Shark,  member  of  a  group  of  fish  more  primitive  than 
the  bony  fish  The  skeleton  is  cartilaginous,  and 
the  fish  lack  scales  and  an  air  bladder  Dermal 
denticles,  which  consist  of  a  bony  base  embedded 
in  the  skin  and  a  piojectmg  enamel-covered  spine, 
roughen  the  surface  of  the  Ixxlv  of  most  forms 
Sharks  inhabit  nearly  all  seas  but  are  most  abun- 
dant in  watin  waters  The  one  fresh-water  species 
lives  in  Lake  Nicaragua  Almost  any  kind  of  am- 
mal  food,  including  cairion  and  refuse,  is  eaten  by 
sharks  The  toothed  mouth  IB  on  the  ventral  sur- 
face, but  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  shark  to  swim 
upside  down  to  secure  its  prey  Sharks  range  m 
length  from  2  to  60  ft  The  larger  species  are  usu- 
ally viviparous  Many  of  the  smaller  foima  lay 
eggs  heavy  with  volk  and  protected  by  horny  oov- 
eiings  The  great  whit*  shark  or  man-eatei  roves 
all  warm  seas  and  occasionally  temperate  ones 
Other  sharks  are  the  whale  shark  (the  largest 
species)  and  the  Greenland,  basking,  nurse,  blue, 
sand,  and  hammerhead  sharks  The  flesh  of  sharks 
Is  sometimes  eaten,  but  it  is  generally  coarse  and 
unpalatable  The  liver  oil  of  some  is  valuable  as  a 
source  of  vitamins  and  as  a  lubricant  Shagreen 
and  a  durable  tanned  leather  can  be  made  from  the 
elans  In  the  Oi  lent  a  gelatinous  soup  is  made  from 
shark  fins  See  also  nooriHii 

Shark  Bay,  inlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  150  mi  long 
and  60  mi  wide,  W  Western  Australia.  It  has 
pearl-fishing  grounds. 

Shark  Island:  see  FORT  JEFFBRSON  NATIONAL  MON- 
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Sharon  (sha'run,  sha'run)  (Heb ,- pi  ami,  fertile 
plain  between  the  mountains  of  central  Palestine 
and  the  sea  1  Chmn  5  16,  Isa  33  9,  35  2,  05  10 
Saron  Acts  9  35  See  ROSE  OF  SHARON 

Sharon  (sha'run,  sha '-)  1  Resort  town  (pop  1,011), 
NW  Conn  ,  in  the  Taconics,  me  1739,  shortly  after 
settlement  Fine  old  homes  edge  a  broad  mam 
street  Noah  Webster  wrote  his  Spelling  Hook 
when  he  taught  school  here  2  Town  (pop  3,737), 
E  Mass  ,  8W  of  Boston,  settled  c  1650,  me  1775 
3  City  (pop  25,622),  NW  Pa  ,  on  the  Shenango 
river  near  the  Ohio  lino,  settled  c  1800,  laid  out 
1815,  me  as  a  borough  1841,  as  a  city  1918  Its 
manufactures  include  metal  and  elec  trie  al  pi  oducte 
Bituminous  coal  is  mined  here  Sharon  grow  with 
the  advent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  the  rail- 
road 4  Town  (pop  530),  E  Vt ,  NE  of  Rutland 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  Joseph  Smith,  founder  of 
Mormomsm,  who  is  commemorated  by  a  Barre 
granite  monolith 

Sharon  Hill,  residential  borough  (pop  4,467),  SE 
Pa  ,  near  Philadelphia,  me  1890  The  Convent  of 
the  Holy  Child  Jesus  now  CM  cupios  buildings  erec  ted 
for  John  Jackson's  Quaker  School,  famous  in  the 
nud-19th  c  ent  There  are  bru  k\  ards  here 

Sharon  Springs,  resort  village  (pop  433),  E  central 
NY,  NW  of  Albany,  m<  1871  Its  sulphur 
springs  are  used  for  hydrotherapeutic  treatments 

Sharonville,  village  (pop  1,157),  SW  Ohio.  NE  of 
Cincinnati,  surveyed  1796  It  is  a  transportation 
center,  with  railroad  shops  and  yards 

Sharp,  Cecil  James,  1859-1924,  English  musician, 
best  known  for  his  rosearc  hes  in  English  folk  music. 
He  was  principal  (1890-1905)  of  the  Hampstead 
Conservatory  of  music  and  in  1911  founded  the 
English  Folk  Dance  Soc  lety  In  the  United  States 
(1914  18)  he  collected  folk  songs  in  the  Appala- 
chian Mts  ,  where  he  found  many  soni4s  of  English 
origin  In  addition  to  his  tnan>  anthologies  of  folk 
song,  ho  wrote  English  Folk-Song  Some  Conclu- 
sions (1907)  and,  with  A  P  Oppe,  Tht  Dance  an 
Histoi  ical  Suney  of  Dancing  in  Europe  (1924)  See 
biography  by  A  H  Fox  Strangwavs  and  Maud 
Karpeles  (1933) 

Sharp,  Dallas  Lore,  1870-1929,  American  educator 
and  author,  b  Halevville,  N  J  ,  giad  Brown,  1895 
He  was  ordained  a  Methodist  pastor  in  1895  and 
was  professor  of  English  a*  Boston  Umv  from  1902 
to  1929  His  many  books  of  nature  essa\s  include 
Wild  Life  near  Home  (1901),  Watcher  in  ML  Woods 
(1903),  The  .S/nrtf  of  the  Hive  ( 1925),  and  The  Se*r 
of  8labmdes  (1(>21),  a  boy's  life  of  John  Burroughs 

Sharp,  Granville,  1735-18H,  English  reformer, 
scholar,  and  abolitionist  In  1772  he  won  a  case 
which  established  the  principle  that  any  slave 
should  become  free  upon  reaching  British  land 
Shaip  continued  his  abolitionist  activities  notably 
the  promotion  of  a  Negro  colony  in  Sierra  Leone 
which  was  unsucc  essful  He  was  also  interested  in 
many  other  reforms  In  1776  he  began  agitation 
against  tho  impressment  of  seamen  Later  he 
founded  a  Bible  society  Self-taught  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  he  was  noted  for  his  studies  in  biblical 
texts,  especially  his  Remarks  on  the  Uses  of  the 
Difimtwe  Article  in  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New 
Testament  (1798)  He  wrote  many  pamphlets,  on 
political  questions  See  Prince  Hoare,  Memoirs  of 
GranvMe  Sharp  (1820,  2d  ed  .  1828) 

Sharp,  James,  Iul8?-1679,  Scottish  divine  He  be- 
came prominent  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  a 
supporter  of  the  lesolutions  of  1650,  which  paved 
the  way  to  conciliation  with  the  loyalists  by  hold- 
ing that  persons  not  avowed  enemies  of  the  Cove- 
nant might  join  the  army  On  behalf  of  the  resolu- 
tioners  (the  more  moderate  church  party  which 
supported  the  resolutions)  he  went  in  U>57  to 
London  to  counteiact  the  influence  of  tho  pro- 
testor (opponents  of  the  resolutions)  with  Crom- 
well. In  1660  Monck  sent  him  to  *ee  Charles  II  at 
Breda  While  apparently  supporting  the  Presby- 
terian ciause,  Sharp  seems  to  have  been  secretly 
advocating  the  restoration  of  episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land After  the  Re^toiation  ho  was  appointed 
(1601)  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  admittedly  as  a 
reward  for  his  change  of  views,  and  thereupon  em- 
barked on  a  pohc  v  of  severe  repression  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Covenanters,  a  band  of  whom  mur- 
dered him  on  Magus  Moor  In  Scottish  history 
Sharp  is  usually  pic  tured  as  a  hated  figure 

Sharp,  William,  pseud  Fiona  Macleod  (fcVnu  mu- 
kloud',  foo'nu),  1855-1905,  Scottish  poet  and  man 
of  letters  Under  his  own  name  he  wrote  hteiary 
biographies,  poems,  Earth's  Voices  (1884)  and 
others,  and  novels,  notably  Silence  Farm  (1899) 
With  his  wife  he  made  the  anthology  Lyra  Celtica 
(1896)  Under  the  name  Fiona  Maclood,  suppos- 
edly a  talented  Celtic  lady,  he  wrote  his  best  work, 
Pharata  (1894),  The  Mountain  Lovers  (1895),  and 
The  Washer  of  the  ford  (1896),  as  well  as  two  plays, 
The  House  of  Uana  (1903)  and  The  Immortal  Hoar 
(1908)  The  identity  of  "Fiona  Macleod"  was  re- 
vealed only  after  Sharp's  death  See  memoir  by 
his  wife,  E  H  Sharp  (1910) 

Shar-Plamna,  Yugoslavia  see  Sv  it- Pi  A  NINA. 

Sharpsburg.  1  Town  (pop  834),  NW  Md  see  AN- 
TIKTAM  CAMPAIGN.  I  Borough  (pop  8,202),  SW 
Pa.,  on  the  Allegheny  river  and  near  Pittsburgh, 
inc.  1842. 


SHAW,  GEORGE  BERNARD 

Sharpsvitle,  borough  (pop  5,129),  NW  Pa,  near 
Sharon,  me  1874  Buhl  Park,  here,  is  a  large  recre- 
ation and  sports  center 

Sharuhen  (sharoo'hfn),  variant  of  SHAARAXM 

Shashai  (sh&'shal,  sha'shl),  ono*who  had  a  foreign 
wife  Ezra  10  40 

Shashak  (sha'sh&k),  descendant  of  Benjamin  1 
Chron  8  14,25 

Shasta,  Mount  (sha'stu),  volcanic  peak,  14,102  ft. 
high,  N  Calif  ,  in  the  Cascade  Range  It  was  dis- 
covered c  1827  by  Peter  Skene  Ogden  The  town 
of  Mt  Shasta  is  at  the  southwest  foot  of  the  peak 

Shasta  Dam,  N  Calif  ,  m  the  Sacramento  river  and 
near  Redding,  built  19*8^*5  The  huge  dam,  002 
ft.  high  and  $,500  ft  long,  is,  with  small  Keswick 
Dam  downstream,  a  unit  m  the  CENTRAL  VALUCY 
PROJECT  Its  power  plant  develops  much  energy, 
and  the  dam  is  also  intended  for  flood  control  and 
improvement  of  navigation 

Shatt  el  Arab  (shatYl  Vrlb),  river,  c  120  mi  long, 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates rivers  It  flows  through  SE  Iraq,  then 
forms  part  of  the  Iraq-Iran  border,  and  empties 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  It  is  navigable  to  Basra, 
the  <  hief  port  of  Iraq  The  broad,  swampy  delta 
is  a  ru  h  agnc  ultural  area  The  name  also  appears 
aa  Shatt-el-Arab  and  Shatt-al-Arab 

Shattuck  (sha'tuk)  farm  town  (pop  1,276),  NW 
Okla  ,  near  the  Texas  line,  settled  1904,  me  1906 

Shaughnessy,  Thomas  George  Shaughnessy.  1st 
Baron  (flh6'nus£),  1854-1923,  Canadian  railroad 
official,  b  Milwaukee,  Wis  He  worked  (1869-82) 
for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul,  and  in 
1882  he  became  pui  chasing  agent  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  of  which  later  (1898-1918)  he  was 
president  He  was  knighted  in  1901  and  raised  to 
the  peerage  in  1916 

Shaul  (shol)  [Heb  .-SAPL!  1  Son  of  Simeon,  epo- 
nvm  of  the  Shaul ites  Gen  46  10,  Ex  0  15,  Num 
26  13,  1  Chron  4  24  2  King  of  Edom  1  Chron 
1  48  Saul  Gen  i«.  37  3  Same  as  JotL  IS 

Shaulyai  or  Shaulyay,  Lithuania   see  SHUXJAI 

Shaunavon  (hho'nuvun,  sho-),  town  (pop  l,G4i), 
SW  Sask  .  m  the  Cv  press  Hills  SW  of  Swift  Cur- 
rent It  has  grain  elevators,  flour  mills,  and  cold- 
storage  plants  Coal  is  mined  near  by 

Shaveh  (sha've),  unidentified  valley  near  Salem 
Gen  14  17  This  is  possibly  the  same  as  the  king's 
dale  where  Absalom  plac  ed  his  commemorative 
pillar  2  Sam  IS  18 

Shaveh  Kinathaim  (kTifuthalm)  [Heb  ,- plain  of 
KIRIVTH\IM],  unidentified  place  Gen  145 

Shavh,  Lithuania    see  Si \ULI\I 

Shavsha  (shav'shu)  [Heb  .-warrior  of  God), 
David's  scribe  1  Chron  H  16  Seraiah  2  Sam 
817  Sheva  J  Sam  2025  Shisha  1  Kings  4  3 

Shaw,  Albert,  1857-1947  \meruan  editor,  b  Shan- 
don,  Ohio,  grad  Gnnncll  College,  1879,  Ph  D 
Johns  Hopkins,  1884  In  1891  he  established,  with 
others,  the  Renew  of  Revnws,  which  he  edited  until 
1937,  the  ^ear  of  its  merger  with  the  Literary  Di- 
gest His  extensive  writings  on  municipal  govern- 
ment and  public  relations  include  Political  Prob- 
lems of  Amerimn  Deielopment  (1907),  and  he  wrote 
as  well  a  hiogiaplu  of  Lincoln  (2  vols  ,  1929). 

Shaw,  Anna  Howard,  1847-1919,  American  woman- 
suffrage  leader,  b  England  She  came  to  the 
United  States  in  earl\  childhood  and  grew  up  on  a 
farm  in  Michigan  She  received  a  degree  m  the- 
ology (1878)  and  one  in  medicine  (1885)  from  Bos- 
ton Umv  ,  and,  although  the  Metliodist  Episcopal 
Church  refused  to  allow  her  to  preach,  she  was 
ordained  by  the  Methodist  Protestant  denomina- 
tion She  had  filled  several  pastorates  in  Massa- 
chusetts when,  in  1888,  she  met  Susan  B  Anthonv 
and  thereafter  devoted  her  life  to  working  for 
woman  suffrage  She  was  vice  president  at  large 
(1892-1904)  and  president  (1904-15)  of  the  Na- 
tional American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  In 
Miss  Anthony's  last  years,  she  was  her  constant 
associate  Dr  Shaw  campaigned  in  every  state 
where  a  suffrage  measure  was  under  consideration 
she  was  one  of  the  most  effective  speakers  of  the 
suffrage  movement  See  her  autobiography,  Tht 
Story  of  a  Pioneer  (1916) 

Shaw,  George  Bernard,  1856-,  British  dramatist, 
b  Dublin  He  left  school  at  14  to  work  in  an 
estate  agent's  office  In  1876  he  went  to  London, 
whither  his  mother  and  his  sister  had  preceded 
him  For  his  first  nine  years  there  he  made  only 
a  few  pounds,  being  supported  by  his  mother's 
nfusic  teac  hmg  and  a  small  allowance  from  his 
father  Yet  in  the  >eara  1879-83  ho  wrote  his  five 
novels,  Immaturity.  The  Irrational  Knot,  Loie 
among  the  Artists,  rashel  Byron's  Profession,  and 
An  Unsocial  Sorialwt  Several  of  these  appeared 
serially  m  small  socialist  papers  After  some 
journalistic  hack  work,  Shaw  became  (1888)  muaic 
critic  for  the  Star  For  four  years  from  1890  ho 
was  music  critic  for  the  World  His  unacadomic, 
hvelj  ,  and  individual  music  reviews  were  read  with 
intercut  and  infected  others  with  his  own  enthusi- 
asm for  Wagner  In  1895  he  became  dramatic 
critic  for  the  Saturday  Renew,  a  position  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  his  own  plays  brought  him 
fame  and  a  living  His  interest  in  economics  had 
been  stimulated  as  early  as  1882  by  hearing  Henry 
George  speak.  The  reading  of  Marx's  Dot  Kapital 
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turned  his  allegiance  to  socialism,  and  lie  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  famous  FABIAN  SOCIFTY  It 
was  through  Shaw  that  Sidney  Webb  joined  it 
Through  his  friends  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  he 
met  Charlotte  Payne-Townshend,  whom  he  mar- 
ried m  1898  Shaw's  earlv  plays  were  produced 
only  at  small  theaters  Widowers'  Houses,  with  a 
plot  based  on  the  slum  landlordism  familiar  to  him 
from  his  rent  collecting  in  Dublin,  was  the  first  to 
be'produoed  (1892),  in  an  independent  theater 
The  Philanderer  (written  1893)  was  not  presented 
until  much  later,  it  is  one  of  the  least  successful  of 
his  plays  Mrs  Wairen's  Piofesswn  (written  1893), 
in  which  tho  leading  character  is  a  procuress,  was 
banned  in  England  until  1024,  but  was  produced 
privately  in  1902  by  the  Stage  Society,  it  was  pro- 
duced (1905)  bv  Arnold  Daly  in  New  York  These 
three  plays  were  published  (1898)  as  the  "un- 
pleasant" pla\s  in  the  volumes  Plays  Pleasant  and 
UnpleasaTit  The  "pleasant"  pla\s  were  Arms  and 
the  Man  (written  and  presented  1804),  Candida 
(written  1894,  played  by  Janet  Achurch,  1897, 
produced  with  great  success  bv  Arnold  Daly  in 
New  York  in  1904) ,  the  first  of  the  characteristically 
Shavian  plays  with  dialogue  that  sparkles  with 
'paradoxes,  and  You  Neixr  Can  Tell  (written  1895. 
produced  for  a  short  run  in  1900)  The  plot  of  Tht 
Demi's  Disciple  (written  189b,  piesented  1899) 
concerns  the  American  Devolution,  as  produced 
(1897)  by  Richard  Mansfield  in  New  York,  it 
brought  Shaw  financial  returns  which  enabled  him 
to  give  up  his  reviewing  Caesar  and  Cleopatra 
(1899)  was  a  historical  extravaganza,  a  genre  which 
has  since  been  popular  ('attain  Jirasihound'* 
Conversion  was  written  in  1899  for  Ellen  Terry, 
but  was  not  placed  by  her  until  1906  These  three 
plavs  were  published  in  1900  as  Thne  Plays  for 
Puritans  Shaw  had  corresponded  with  Ellen 
Terry  for  some  years  before  he  finally  met  her  in 
1900,  a  selection  of  their  letters  was  published  in 
1931  Man  and  Superman,  considered  \ery  star- 
tling m  its  frank  discussion  of  the  relations  between 
men  and  women,  was  published  in  190}  but  was 
not  produced  till  1905  It  has  been  several  times 
revived  John  Hull's  Othtr  Island  (1904).  about 
Ireland,  was  written  at  the  request  of  W  B  Yeats 
for  tho  Irish  Literary  Theatre  Major  Barbara 
(produced  1905)  deals  sv  mpathetually  with  the 
Salvation  Army  The  Doitoi'a  Dilemma  was  pro- 
duced in  1906  Getting  Married  (produced  1908), 
though  one  of  his  lesser  pla\  s,  was  a  modest  sue  cess 
The  Sheunng-upof  Rlanco  Pound,  c  ensorecl  in  Eng- 
land, was  produced  (1909)  at  the  Abbey  Theatre 
In  the  farcical  Fanny's  Firnt  Play  (1911)  Shaw 
ridiculed  dramatic  critics  Anrfrodes  and  the  Lion 
(1911),  the  gentlest  of  Shaw's  pla\s,  has  genuine 
religious  emotion  Pygmalion,  written  for  Airs 
Patnck  Campbell,  was  produced  in  1M12  Heatt- 
break  House  was  begun  in  19H  but  not  produced 
until  after  the  First  World  War,  during  which 
Shaw's  outspoken  pacifism  made  him  unpopular, 
it  was  presented  in  New  York  in  1920.  in  London 
in  1921  Bach  to  Methuselah  was  produced  first  in 
New  York  bv  the  Theatre  Guild,  and  in  England 
in  1924.  Saint  Joan  (produced  1924),  a  full,  rich 
tragedy  of  Joan  of  Arc ,  is  usuall.v  c  onsidered 
Shaw's  masterpiece  Ho  was  awarded  the  1925 
Nobel  Prize  in  Literature,  but  refused  to  accept 
the  money  Two  later  plays,  The  Apple  Cart  (pub 
1929)  and  Too  True  to  Be  Good  (1932),  were  pro- 
duced but  had  Shaw's  fault  of  wordiness  with  less 
than  his  usual  wit  Shaw's  period  of  ac  tivit>  in  the 
theater  and  in  literature  extended  for  almost  60 
\ears  In  the  course  of  these  years  he  expressed 
himself  on  all  subjects  with  groat  frankness,  some- 
times with  wisdom,  but  always  with  wit,  the  pref- 
aces to  his  published  plays  are  perhaps  the  best 
expressions  of  his  philosophy  His  books  on  widely 
varying  subjects  include  The  Quintessence  of 
Jbseniwn  (1891),  The  Perfect  Wagnente  (1898),  The 
Intelligent  Woman's  Guide  to  Socialism  and  Capi- 
talism (1928),  and  Munc  in  tendon,  1890-94  (3 
vols  ,  1931).  Shaw  has  been  most  of  hw  life  an 
ardent  vegetarian  and  a  teetotaler  His  complete 
works  were  published  in  30  volumes  m  1930-32 
A  large  body  of  literature  about  Shaw  has  ap- 
peared, including  biographies  bv  G  K  Chesterton 
(1909),  Archibald  Henderson  (1911),  Frank  Harris 
(1931,  called  an  unauthorized  biography),  and 
Hesketh  Pearson  (1942)  and  a  study  by  E.  C. 
Wagenknecht  (1929) 

Shaw,  Henry  Wheeler:  see  BILLINGS,  JOSH 
Shaw,  Leslie  Mortier,  1848-1932,  American  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  b.  Morustown,  Vt  ,  grad 
State  Umv.  of  Iowa  law  school,  1876  He  pi  acticed 
law  in  Demson,  Iowa,  became  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  gold  standard,  and  was  (1898-1902)  governor 
of  Iowa  He  served  (1902-7)  as  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  then  took  up 
banking  in  New  York 

Shaw,  Richard  Norman,  1831-1912,  British  archi- 
tect Breaking  away  from  the  current  Victorian 
house  designs  and  returning  to  the  Queen  Anne  and 
Georgian  styles  and  to  traditional  English  crafts- 
manship and  use  of  materials,  he  became  the  leader 
of  a  revolution  in  domestic  architecture  Shaw  de- 
signed numerous  London  and  country  houses  The 
economical  small  houses  which  he  designed  m  the 


1806 

late  1870s  for  the  Bedford  Park  housing  develop- 
ment had  beneficial  influence  throughout  England 
Shaw's  most  important  work  was  the  New  Scotland 
Yard  (1891)  He  became  a  member  (1877)  of  tho 
Royal  Academy  of  Aits,  retiring  in  1901.  He  wroto 
Architectural  Sketches  from  the  Continent  (1858). 
,See  study  by  Sir  R  T  Blomheld  (1940) 

Shaw,  Robert  Gould,  1837-63,  Union  hero  m  the 
Civil  War,  b  Boston,  educated  at  Harvard 
Colonel  of  the  54th  Massachusetts  Regiment,  tho 
fiist  body  of  Negro  troops  from  a  fiee  state,  he  was 
killed  leading  it  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Wagner, 
Charleston,  S  C  A  sculptured  figure  of  him  by 
Samt-Gaudens  is  on  Boston  Common 

Shaw,  town  (pop  1,669),  NW  Miss  ,  NE  of  Green- 
ville, in  a  rich  cotton  area 

Shawangunk  Mountain  (shong'gum,  -gungk),  ridge 
of  the  Appalachian  system,  SE  N  Y  ,  extending 
northeast  from  its  junction  with  Kittatmny  Mt 
near  the  N  J  border  Sam's  Point  (2,255  ft  high), 
near  Ellenville,  is  one  of  the  best-known  eleva- 
tions in  tho  ridge,  which  has  a  maximum  altitude 
of  2,289  ft 

Shawano  (sh6'no,  sh6'wuno),  city  (pop  5,565),  co 
seat  of  Shawano  co  ,  NE  Wis  ,  on  the  Wolf  and  N  W 
of  Green  Bay,  settled  c  1840,  me  1874  It  grew 
with  lumbering  and  is  a  farm  tiade  center  with 
manufactures  of  paper  and  wood  products  The 
Menoimnee  Indian  Reservation  is  noith,  and  Sha- 
wano Lake  is  oast 

Shawano  Indians*  see  SHAWNEE  INDIANS 

Shawimgan  Falls  (shuwT'nrgun).citv  (pop  20,325), 
S  Que  ,  on  the  St  Maurice  and  NW  of  Trois  Ri- 
vieres, founded  1899,  me  1909  Just  north  are  the 
falls  of  the  St  M  auric  e,  150  ft  high,  with  a  hydio- 
electnc  station  supplying  power  for  the  city's  pulp 
and  paper  mills  and  plints  whoso  products  m- 
c  lude  aluminum,  abrasives,  electrodes,  chemicals, 
cellophane,  and  shoes 

shawl,  a  wrap,  usual  1\  a  squaie  or  oblong  c  loth  worn 
loosely  over  the  shoulders,  used  in  most  parts  of 
the  woild  at  different  periods  and  known  by  dif- 
ferent names  The  term  is  of  Persian  origin,  and 
the  ehawl  was  made  in  Peisia,  India,  and  central 
Asri  The  c  ashmere  shawl  is  famous  for  its  beautv 
and  workmanship  Made  in  tho  Vale  of  Kashmn, 
fiom  the  fine  unclei  wool  of  the  Tibetan  or  Kashmir 

rt,  it  was  of  the  finest  textuie  It  is  chaiacteuzed 
an  intricate  pattern  of  huge  and  small  floral 
motifs  The  bordeis  are  of  vaiymg  widths  with 
designs  of  small  floral  motifs  The  shawl  may  be 
woven  in  one  piece,  but  it  is  often  woven  in  sec  tions 
and  sewn  together  with  invisible  stitches  Another 
tvpe  of  i  ash  mere  shawl  was  woven  with  a  hue  twilled 
ground  embroidered  all  over  in  small  patterns 
Indian  shawls  were  impoited  into  Euiope  late  in 
the  18th  cent  At  Paisle> ,  Scotland  (c  1820),  hand 
looms  tuined  out  beautiful  shawls  patterned  after 
Indian  models  Broc  he  shawls  ha\  ing  tapcstn  like 
patterns  were  made  about  the  same  time  Nor- 
wich, England,  produced  fine  goods  foi  a  short 
time  Shawls  were  fashionable  in  France  early  in 
the  19th  cent  and  in  Ameiica  a  little  latei ,  they 
were  made  in  many  st\lcs  of  crepe,  embioideied 
and  fringed,  and  of  barege  printed  in  cashmeie  pat- 
terns The  beavei  shawl  was  a  heavy  single  one  for 
common  use  Shetland  shawls,  made  from  the 
native  wool  of  the  islands,  spun  and  knitted  or  cro- 
cheted by  hand,  aie  marvelously  light  and  warm 
The  Spanish  shawl  of  silk  with  long  knotted  fringe 
and  gay  silk  embroidery  was  sometimes  made  in 
China  for  Spanish  trade  Lace  shawls  wore  fash- 
ionable in  the  19th  cent  and  Chantilly  lace  was 
much  used  The  mantilla,  a  triangular  shawl  of  a 
tvpe  of  lace  known  as  blonde,  is  worn  on  the  head 
and  falls  over  the  shouldeis  Formerly  universal  in 
Spain  and  Spanish  America,  it  18  still  muc  h  worn  in 
those  lands. 

Shawnee  (shA'ne')  1  Village  (pop  1,475),  S  central 
Ohio,  SW  of  Zanesville  2  City  (pop  22,053),  co 
seat  of  Pottawatorme  co  ,  centtal  Okla  ,  on  the 
North  Canadian  ruer  and  SK  of  Oklahoma  City, 
inc.  1894  Formerly  an  oil  boom  town,  it  is  more 
important  now  as  the  trade  and  rail  center  for  a 
rich  agricultural  area  A  US  Indian  tuberculosis 
sanatorium  is  here  Shawnee  is  the  seat  of  Okla* 
hoina  Baptist  Umv  (coeducational)  and  a  Bene- 
dictine junior  college 

Shawnee  Indians  or  Shawano  Indians  (sh6'wun6), 
North  American  Indian  tribe  of  Algonquian 
linguistic  stock  In  the  mid-17th  c  eiit  part  of  the 
tribe  was  settled  m  W  South  Carolina  and  part  in 
N  Tennessee  These  two  bodies,  divided  bv  the 
Cherokee,  migrated  constantly,  from  South 
Carolina  to  S  New  York,  thence  to  W  Pennsylvania 
and  into  Ohio,  where  they  finally  united  in  the 
mid-18th  cent  They  then  numbered  some  1,500 
The  warlike  Shawnee  after  their  reunion  in  Ohio 
participated  in  almost  every  war  of  the  Old  North- 
west By  tho  Treaty  of  Greenville  (1795)  they 
were  obliged  to  give  up  their  lands  in  Ohio  and 
move  to  Indiana.  The  Shawnee  Prophet  arose 
(c  1800)  He  and  his  followers,  c  ooperatmg  with 
TECUMSKH,  established  themselves  on  a  village  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tippec  anoo  river  in  Indiana  It 
was  this  village  that  William  Henry  Harrison  de- 
stroyed m  tho  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  The  Shawnee 
were  thereafter  moved  to  Missouri,  to  Kansas,  and 


finally  to  Oklahoma  Today  living  on  reservations 
in  Oklahoma,  they  number  some  1,000  See  T  W 
Alford,  Cuiligation  (1936) 

Shawnee  Prophet,  1768-1837,  North  American 
Indian  of  the  Shawneo  tribe,  twin  brother  of 
TECUMSEH  His  Indian  name  was  Tenskwatawa 
He  is  said,  on  not  very  good  authority,  to  have 
been  backward  and  dissolute  before  ho  received  his 
message  from  the  spirit  world  and  announc  ed  him- 
self as  a  prophet  bearing  a  revelation  fiom  tho 
Indian  master  of  life  The  message  urged  the  re- 
nunciatum  of  the  acquired  ways  of  the  white  man 
and  the  return  to  Indian  modes  and  customs  m  all 
matters  His  doctrines  wore  spread  over  a  wide 
area  of  scattered  tribes,  and  his  prestige  was  en- 
hanced by  his  foretelling  a  solar  eclipse  m  1806 
His  influence  gave  rise  to  the  plan  to  confederate 
all  the  Indian  tribes  in  opposition  to  the  whites — a 
plan  which  inspired  the  Creek  War  of  1813  Tho 
movement  provided  many  recruits  for  the  British 
in  the  War  of  1812,  after  which  Tenskwatawa  re- 
tired to  Canada  with  a  British  pension  He  re- 
turned to  Ohio  in  1826  and  accompanied  hia  tribo 
to  Missouri  and  farther  west  into  Kansas,  where  h© 
died,  already  forgotten 

Shawneetown  (shcVnf'toun),  city  (pop  1,963),  co 
seat  of  Gallatin  co  ,  SE  111  ,  on  the  Ohio,  m  a  faim 
and  coal  region  It  is  one  of  the  slate's  oldest 
towns,  settled  after  1800,  laid  out  in  1808,  arid  in- 
corporated in  1814  It  was  an  impoitant  river  port 
and  commeicial  center  in  tho  early  part  of  tho  19th 
cent ,  and  the  first  bank  chartered  in  the  state  still 
stands  here  Lafayette  wras  entertained  in  Shaw- 
neetown on  his  Ameiican  visit  After  the  severe 
flood  of  1947,  the  decision  was  made  to  move  the 
city  a  few  miles  west  to  higher  ground  In  1940  the 
state  purchased  part  of  the  old  Shawneotown  area 
Cave-m-Rock  State  Park  lies  to  the  south 

Shaw  University    bee  RAL.KIUH,  N  C 

Shays,  Daniel  (shaz),  c  1747-1825,  Amenc  an  soldier, 
b  probably  in  Hopkmton,  Mass,  A  farmer  of  W 
Massachusetts,  he  answered  the  patriot  call  from 
Lexington  which  began  the  American  Revolution 
and  later  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  Tic  onderoga, 
Saratoga,  and  Stom  Point,  being  made  a  c  uptain 
of  tho  5th  Massac  luisctts  Regiment  in  1777  After 
the  war  he  settled  at  Pelham,  Mass  ,  and  became 
a  leader  in  the  revolt  of  the  small  fanner  known  as 
Sha\  s's  Rebellion  Pardoned  after  the  tipnsing  was 
quelled,  ho  later  moved  to  New  York  state 

Shays's  Rebellion,  1786-87  In  the  period  of  finanriil 
depiession  after  the  American  Revolution  thoic* 
was  general  dis<  onfcent  among  the  farmers,  wine  h  in 
W  Massachusetts  reached  tho  point  of  armed  m- 
surrec  tion  The  high  land  tax  pressed  more  heavily 
upon  farmers  than  up«n  other  classes,  legal  costs 
were  exorbitant,  and  salaucs  of  public  officials 
were  felt  to  be  too  high  The  general  unrest  cen- 
tered chiefly  among  those  of  the  debtor  » lass,  who 
wanted  extreme  remedies  to  prevent  the  fore- 
closure of  mortgages  on  their  property  and  their 
own  imprisonment  for  debt  Sentiment  of  the  op- 
pressed fanners  and  laborers  against  the  mer- 
c  hants  and  lawy  ers  of  Boston  and  other  seaboard 
towns  was  especially  strong  in  the  Connecticut 
valley  and  Berkshire  Hills  Resolutions  were* 
passed  against  the  state  senate  and  the  court  of 
common  pleas  In  1786  armed  uiHunectionists  un- 
der Daniel  Sha\  s  prevented  the  sitting  of  the  c  ourts 
Later  in  the  same  year  the  state  supreme  court  at 
Springfield  was  forced  to  adjourn  Earl\  in  1787 
Gov  James  Bowdoin  appointed  Gen  Benjamin 
Lincoln  to  command  4,400  men  against  the  relxjls 
Before  these  troops  arrived  at  Springfield,  Gen 
William  Shepard's  soldiers  there  had  repelled  an 
attack  on  the  Federal  arsenal  Tho  rebels,  losing 
several  men,  had  dispersed,  and  Lincoln's  troops 
pursued  them  to  Petersham,  where  they  were 
finally  routed  Shajs  himself  esc  aped  to  Vermont 
Later,  with  other  leaders  of  tho  rebellion,  he  was 
pardoned  by  Gov  John  Hancock  The  rebellion 
influenced  Massachusetts's  ratification  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

Shchedrin,  Nikolai  Evgrafovich  see  SALTYKOV, 
MIKHAIL  EVORAFOVICH 

Shcherbakov  (she  herb&k6f'),  city  (1926  pop  55,494; 
1939  pop.  139,011),  central  European  RSFSR,  on 
the  upper  Volga  and  the  R\BIN»K  Rhsntvom  It 
was  named  Rybinsk  until  1946  Shcherbakov  is  a 
major  inland  port  and  a  lumber  centei  and  is  the 
site  of  the  Rybinsk  Reservoir  dam  and  hydroelec- 
tric station,  completed  m  1941  Dating  from  the 
16th  cent ,  it  developed  as  a  trading  and  trans- 
shipment center  after  the  founding  (1703)  of  St 
Petersburg  and  the  construction  of  the  Volga-Neva 
canal  systems.  * 

Sheaffe,  Sir  Roger  Hale  (ahr-f),  1763-1851,  soldier  in 
tho  British  army  and  administrator  m  Canada,  h 
Boston,  Mass  He  entered  tho  Bi  itish  ai  my  in  177H 
and  twice  (1787-97,  1802-11)  was  stationed  in 
Canada  before  serving  there  in  the  War  of  1812 
On  the  death  of  8ir  Isaac  Brock  at  the  battle  of 
Queenstoii  Heights  (1812),  Sheaffe  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  British  forces  Ho  was  also 

[president  and  administrator  of  Upper  Canada  until 
recalled  to  England  in  1813  He  was  made  a  bar- 
onet that  year  and  later  a  general. 

Sheal  (she'ul),  one  with  a  foreign  wife.  Ezra  10.29. 
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Shealtiel  (shefil'tefl)  [Heb.-whom  I  asked  of 
God],  father  of  Zerubbabel  Ezra  3  2,8,  5  2,  Neh 
121,  Hag  1,  2  Salathiel  1  Chron  317,  Mat 
1  12,  Luke  3  37 

Shearer,  Thomas,  ft  late  18th  cent ,  English  cabinet- 
maker and  furmtuio  dcmignoi  His  work  shows  tho 
Adam  influence  and  ho,  in  tmn,  influenced  Hepple- 
white  His  furniture  was  oiigmal  in  design  and 
simple  in  style  His  sideboards  aie  especially  no- 
table Many  of  his  patterns  were  published  in 
Deswnafor  Hoiwhold  Furniture 
Sheariah  (she"uiT'u)  [Hob, -God  esteems],  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Saul  1  Chron  8  38.  9  44 

Shear-jashub  (sho'iir-ia'shub)  [Hob  ,~a  remnant 
shall  return  ],  son  of  Isaiah  Isa  73 

Sheba  (she'bu)  1  Descendant  of  Shem,  Eber's 
giandson  Gen  1028,  IChion  122  2  Descend- 
ant of  Shem,  Abraham's  grandson  Gen  253 
Either  may  lx>  the  eponvmous  ancestor  of  the 
Sabaeans,  and  textual  confusion  may  explain  the 
diffei  elite  of  ancestty  of  1  and  2  3  Rebel  against 
David  2  Sam  20  1-22  4  Place  Joshua  19  2 

Sheba  (she->'bu),  biblical  name  of  a  legion  of  S 
Arabia  This  region,  also  called  Saba  (sft'bu),  in- 
eluded  Yemen  and  the  Hadramaut,  and  its  in- 
habitants were  c  ailed  Sabaeans  01  Sabeans  It  is 
believed  that  the  Sabaeans  migrated  south  at  an 
early  date  from  N  Arabia  The  Semitic  coloniza- 
tion of  Ethiopia  was  made  from  Sheba  An  ane  lent 
e  ulture  in  Sheba  is  evidenced  by  the  many  inse  np- 
tions  found  there,  the  oldest  dating  from  about  the 
8th  cent  B  C1  ,  and  the  remains  of  engineering 
works,  such  as  the  darn  near  Manb  The  ms(  np- 
t  ions  are  wntten  ma  Semitic  language  (Hiinyantic ) 
akin  to  Ethiopie  and  \kkatiian,  in  characters  de- 
rived from  Phoenician  script  Sheba,  situated 
along  the  traeie  route  from  India  to  Africa,  was 
known  as  a  country  of  groat  wealth,  a  fact  com- 
memorated in  tho  biblic  al  story  of  the  visit  of  the 
quwii  of  Shoba  (e  ailed  in  Moslem  tiaditioii  Balkis) 
to  Solomon  (1  Kings  10)  Ethiopia  after  a  short 
ex  c  upation  in  the  4th  cent  A  D  ,  c  onqucred  Sheba 
c  525  A  D  ,  but  this  rule  was  ended  after  about  50 
\ears  when  Sheba  IMM  aine  a  Persian  province 
With  the  rise  of  Mohammed,  Sheba  came  under 
Islamic  (ontrol  and  lost  its  separate  identity  See 
Do  Lacv  O  Learv  ,  Arabia  btfore  \fuhammad  (1927) , 
H  St  J  B  Philb>,  The  Haikurourul  of  Islam 
(1947) 

Shebam  (she'bam),  town, in  the  pasture  land  E  of 
the  Jordan  Num  12  *  Shibrn  ih  Num  U  38 
Sibmah  Joshua  H  19,  Isa  1689,  Jer  18  52 

Shebamah  (shc"'bum"u)  |Hc-b,«God  has  hidden] 
1,  2  Two  sinners  of  the  <  ovi>n«mt  Neh  9  1,  10  10, 
12  3  Pnestlv  signer  of  the  (  ovc  nant  Neh  10  4, 
1214  Sheehamah  Neh  12  i  4  Musician  1 
Chron  1524 

Shebanm  (shP'burfm,  Mhfba'iTni)  [Hob  , -broaches], 
place,  central  Palestine  Joshua  7  5 

Shebat.  see  SEBVT 

Sheber  (sho'bur)  [Hob,- rum  1,  son  of  Caleb  1 
Chron  248 

Shebna  (sheVnu),  ofhc  ml  of  He/ekrah's  c  ourt  who 
was  denounced  b\  Isaiah  2  Kings  IS,  19,  Isa  22 
15,  36,  37 

Sheboygan  (shtboi'gun),  eit>  (pop  40,638),  co  seat 
of  Sheboygan  co  ,  E  Wis  ,  a  port  of  entry  on  Lake 
Mie  higan  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Shebovgan  '««i  N  of 
Milwaukee,  me  ai  a  Milage  1846,  us  a  city  1853 
The  North  \Vest  Company  established  a  fur-trad- 
ing post  heio  in  1795  Permanent  settlement  began 
e  18  $5,  and  Shebojgan  grew  as  a  shipping,  indus- 
trial, and  dairying  c  enter  Mm  In  heese  is  shipped 
from  here  Geiman  refugees  m  the  1840s  and  1850a 
gave  the  city  its  liberal  character 

Sheboygan  Falls,  city  (pop  3,395),  E  Wis  ,  W  of 
Shebovgan  and  at  falls  of  the  Shebo\  gun  liver,  me 
as  a  village  1854,  as  a  cit>  1913  It  has  varied 
manufactures 

Shebuel  (shP'bQul,  shebu'ul)  [Heb , -captive  of 
God]  or  Shubael  (shoo'bal,  dhdoba-'ul)  1  Descend- 
ant of  Moses  1  Chron  2316,  2420,  2624  2 
Leader  of  temple  singers  1  Chron  25  4,  20 

Shecaniah  or  Sheehamah  (both  slip'kiini'u)  [Heb  . 
^familiar  with  God]  1,  2  Two  ( luef  priests  1 
Chron  24  11,  2  Chron  31  15  3  I'athei-m-law  of 
Tohiah  Neh  618  4  See  SMEBXNIAH  3  Addi- 
tional mention  of  this  name  is  in  1  Chron  3  21,  22, 
Ezra  8  3,5,  10  2,  Neh  3  29 

Shechem  (she/kum,  she'-)  1  Hivito  prmeo  Gen 
34  Sychem  Acts  7  16  2  Manassite  c  hief  Num 
2631,  Joshua  17  2,  1  Chron  7  19 

Shechem  (she'kurn),  town,  tcntral  Palestine,  N  of 
Jerusalem,  called  NAuLua  in  modern  Arabic 
Shec  horn  lies  between  Mts  Geriritu  and  Ebal  It 
is  an  ancient  holy  c  ity  Hero  Jac  ob  lived,  his  well, 
famous  throughout  antiquity,  is  still  pointed  out 
Joseph  waa  buried  here  It  was  the  first  northern 
capital,  before  Samaria  tilt  hem  and  Syc  hem  are 
variants  of  the  name  Gen  12  6,  33  18,  34,  Joshua 
21  20,21,  24  32,  Judges  9  0,  1  Kings  12. 

Shedeur  (she'deur),  father  of  ELI/UK 

Shediac  (shP'deak),  town  (pop  2,147),  SE  N  B  ,  on 
Northumberland  Strait  and  NE  of  Mom  ton  It  is 
a  resort  and  has  a  seaplane  base  and  lobster,  oj  ster, 
and  smelt  fisheries 

Shee,  Sir  Martin  Archer,  1769-1850,  British  por- 
trait  painter  and  writer,  b.  Dublin,  pupil  of  Sir 


poht 
Will 


1807 

Joshua  Re>  nolds  He  attained  popularity  in  « ourt 
and  theatrical  ciicles  and  executed  mariv  royal 
commissions  Among  his  portraits  are  those  of 
Daniel  O'Connell  and  William  Archer  Shee  (Metro- 
btan  Mus  )  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman  and 
'ilharn  Popham  (National  Poi  trait  Gall  ,  London) 
He  wrote  Rhumes  on  Art  (1805),  a  tragedy,  Alasto 
(1824),  and  Old  Court  (1829)  and  was  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy  fiom  1830 
Sheeler,  Charles,  188 J-,  American  painter  and 
photographer,  b  Philadelphia,  studied  at  the  School 
of  Industrial  Art  there  and  later  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  under  William  M 
Chaso  With  Chase  he  made  two  visits  to  Europe 
to  study  the  galleries  Aftei  exhibiting  at  the 
famous  Armory  Show  in  New  York  in  191J  he  be- 
came widely  known  both  as  a  painter  auel  <i  photog- 
lapher  His  c  harac  tenstie  works  are  meticulously 
painted,  with  gioat  emphasis  on  flat  pattein  m 
whie  h  straight  lines  often  piedommate  Through 
his  choice  of  subjee  t  arid  viewpoint  Sheelei  ai  hieves 
effects  at  once  leahstic  and  abstract  He  is  rep- 
)  owen ted  in  numerous  piomment  galleries  His 
Upptr  Dtik  (Fogg  Mus  of  Art,  Cambridge)  is  a 
characteristic  work  < 

Sheen,  Fulton  John,  1895-,  American  Roman  Cath- 
olic clergyman,  b  M  Paso,  111,  grad  St  \iator 
College,  Bourbonnais,  111  (B  A  ,  1917,  M  A  ,  1919) 
After  receiving  (1920)  his  bacc  alaureates  in  sacred 
theology  and  canon  law  at  the  Catholic  Univ  of 
\rnerica,  he  studied  at  the  Univ  of  Lou  vain 
(Ph  D  ,  1923)  in  Belgium  and  at  the  Univ  of  Rome 
(I)  D  ,  1924)  Ordained  a  priest  in  1919,  he  joined 
the  faculty  of  Catholic  Univ  in  1926  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  papal  chamberlain  in  19 J4  and  a  domes- 
tic prolate  in  19  J5  An  outstanding  orator,  he  won 
an  me  reasmglv  large  radio  audienc  e  after  he  began 
broadcasting  in  1930  Known  for  his  attacks  on 
Communism  and  Freudmnism  as  well  as  for  his 
many  conversions,  Monsignoi  Sheen  is  the  author 
of  numerous  books,  including  God  anil  Inlflhaam 
i>,  Modirn  Philosophy  (1925),  Tht  Ciosa  aiul  the 
<"/m«  (1938),  Pit-face  to  Kiliffwn  (1946),  Commun- 
uimanritheConviena  of  the  Watt  (1948),  Philosophy 
of  Rdiuion  (1948),  and  f'race  of  Xoul  (1949) 
sheep,  common  name  for  manv  species  of  wild  and 
domesticated  ruminants  of  the  genus  One,  of  the 
cattle  familv  (Bovidae)  The  male  is  called  ram  (if 
castrated  it  is  a  wether),  the  female  is  called  owe, 
and  their  offspring  lamb  Ml  but  the  wild  species, 
whoso  outer  c  oat  is  usuallv  of  c  oarse  hair,  ire  c  ov- 
orod  with  a  fleece  of  wool  of  varvuiR  length,  fine- 
ness, and  e  urbness  Sheep  are  bred  for  c  ropping  of 
this  wool,  for  their  meat  (mutton),  and  for  their 
skins  They  weie  one  of  the  first  animals  to  bo 
domesticated  hv  man  their  care  and  pasturing 
loading  primitive  peoples  to  adopt  a  pastoral  ex- 
istence The  domesticated  breeds  are  thought  to 
be>  derived  chiefly  from  the  wild  mouflon  of  the 
Greek  peninsula  and  islands  and  from  tho  uri'il  of 
Asia  The  Romans  bred  sheep  for  their  fine  wool 
as  early  as  200  BC,  and  descendants  of  their 
floe  ks  have  helped  to  evolve  the  forerunners  of  tho 
Merino  tvpe  in  Spain  In  mountainous  parts  of 
India  slwep  are  used  as  beast*  of  burden  Else- 
where thev  are  kept  for  their  milk,  with  which 
c  hoe»se  is  made  No  domesticated  sheep  ware  found 
in  North  America  by  the  earl>  explorers,  nor  has 
tho  wild  bighorn  or  Rockv  Mountain  sheep  been 
domesticated  or  crossed  with  the  sheep  bred  from 
those  brought  over  from  the  Old  World  In  the 
United  States  important  sheep-raising  ireas  are  in 
Colorado  and  Nebraska  Most  .she-op  mate  m  the 
fall,  and  the  lambs,  born  five  months  later,  are 
known  as  spring  lambs  Sometimes  lambs  are  pro- 
duced in  the  fall  bv  the  few  breeds  that  mate  at 
other  seasons  \mong  the  important  breeds  of 
sheep  are  tho  COIHWOI  o  SHE*  p,  H  \MPSHIKK  SHI-  i-p, 
KARAKUL  HHKKP,  LMC  FSFLK  suttp,  MKHINO 

HHKLP,  SlIKOl'HHIKk  SHhFP.aild  SoUTHlJOW  N  HHKU' 

The  herding  of  sheep  is  one  of  the  first  oc  c  upations 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  Sheep  figure  largelv  in  the 
symbolism  of  both  Old  and  New  Testaments,  re>- 
presenting  innocence  and  puntv  and  those  under 
God's  care  and  protection  in  this  connotation 
used  in  the  l>est  known  of  the  Psalms  and  so  ex- 
tended to  the  congregation  of  a  church  and  ita 
minister  The  sheep  also  was  the  literal  and  sv  tn- 
bolic  BAcKiticb  in  Judaism,  hence  in  Christianity 
Jesus  is  called  the  Lamb  of  God  The  secular 
poetry  of  England,  one  of  the  chief  sheep-raising 
c  ountnes,  is  ric  h  in  references  to  sheep  Se»e  Hi  ceils 
of  Sheep  for  Farm  (US  Dopt  of  \gnculture, 
Farmers'  Bui  576) ,  Farm  tihecp  Raising  for  Hr- 
ginneis  (US  Dept  of  Vgnc  ulture,  Farmers'  Bui 
840),  Equipment  for  Farm  Shu  p  Raising  (US 
Dept  of  Agriculture,  Farmeis' Bui  810) 
sheep  dog,  name  applied  commonh  to  manv  dogs 
bred  onginallj  for  guarding  sheep  but  forming  part 
of  the  breed  name  of  only  certain  dogs  These  in- 
clude the  Belgian  sheep  dog,  the  old  Lnglish  sheep 
dog,  and  the  SHKTI  \NU  wHEt  p  uoej  The  Bnard  is  a 
French  sheep  dog  There  are  alxmt  six  varieties 
of  tho  Belgian  sheep  dog  Of  these  two  are  recog- 
nized in  the  United  States,  the  Groenendael,  a 
long-coated  black  variety  developed  in  Groenen- 
dael (near  Brussels),  Belgium,  and  the  Mahnois, 
having  a  short  coat  and  appearance  similar  to  tho 
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Gorman  shepherd  dog  and  originating  in  Mulmos 
Belgium  Tlio  old  English  sheep  dog  was  developed 
in  England,  probablv  in  tho  18th  cent ,  for  driving 
sheep  and  ( attle  to  market  It  has  a  long,  shaggv 
coat  covering  the  fate  as  well  as  tho  l>odv  In 
<  olor  it  is  some  shade  of  gray  often  marked  with 
white  or  white  maiked  with  gray  Males  stand 
alxjut  22  in  at  the  shoulder  The  tails  ire  <  ut  off 
when  the  puppies  are  very  young  The  dogs  are 
amiable  and  intelligent  The  Briard  is  des«  ended 
from  a  tv  pe  known  in  Franc  c  in  the  12th  c  ent  Al- 
though de\  eloped  for  herding  and  guarding  sheep 
«md  <  attle,  the  flog  has  proved  its  worth  as  ,i  poh<  e 
dog  and  as  a  -war  dog  It  makes  an  excellent  f  om- 
pamon  and  pet  dog  It  is  a  muse  ular,  well-propot- 
tioned,  ,it  tive  breed,  the  males  stand  from  2  J  to  27 
in  at  the  shoulder  Hie  coat  is  usually  bhe  k  bla<  k 
\vith  some  while  hairs,  or  a  mixture  of  dark  and 
light  gray,  the  hair  is  long,  rather  stiff,  and  slightK 
wavy  The  tail  should  be  well  feathered  and  t  ar- 
ned  low 

sheep  laurel    see  MOUM  MN  UTTREU 
Sheepshead  Bay,  community    in  S  Brooklyn  bor- 
ough of  New  York  ( ity,  SE  N  Y  ,  on  Sheepshead 
Bay,  indenting  SVV  Long  Island  W  of  Janmii  a  Bay 
It  is  a  center  for  commercial  and  pleasure  fishing 
craft  and  has  a  number  of  restaurants  which  serve 
sea  food     In  pt«t  \eais  it  was  noted  for  its  horse 
and  automobile  rac  es 
sheep  sorrel    see  DOCK 

Sheerness,  urban  distiict  (pop  16,7  }8),  on  the  We 
of  Sheppev,  Kent.  England,  at  the  (onflueme  of 
the  Mcdwav  with  tho  Thames  It  is  a  seaport  and 
has  goveinment  dockyards,  begun  and  fortified  b\ 
Charles  II  Much  of  the  industry  of  the  town 
depends  upon  the  gariison  There  aie  officers'  resi- 
dences, baiiR(ks  and  storehouses,  constituting  a 
part  of  Sheet  ness  known  as  Blue  Town  \nother 
he<  tion  is  a  icsoit,  with  a  good  beach  Tho  town 
was  taken  b\  the  Dutch  in  10b7 
Sheffield,  ( ounty  horoiiKh  (19U  pop  511,757,  1947 
estimated  pop  511,290)  and  city,  West  Hiding  of 
Yoikshire,  England,  on  the  Don  and  E  of  Man- 
chester It  is  one  of  the  leading  industrial  centers 
of  England,  ha\mg  been  the  chief  seat  of  cutkr\ 
manufacture  since  the  14th  tent  The  Cutlers' 
Company,  the  governing  body  of  cutlei>  manu- 
facturers, was  founded  heie  in  1624  Silver  and 
electroplate  goods,  tools  and  heav\  steel  goods, 
me  hiding  plates  fot  battleships,  artillery,  and  mils, 
are  also  made  The  hiht  Bessemer  steelworks  were 
built  heie  in  1S5K  The  Univ  of  Sheffield  (1905) 
has  u  medic  il  school  and  a  technical  college  The 
eit\'s  parks  include  Meeishrook  (the  site  of  the 
Ruskin  Museum),  High  Hazels  (with  botanic 
gardens  and  a  museum)  \Veston  (with  an  observa- 
tor\  and  a  museum),  \oifolk,  and  Firth  The 
Mappin  Art  Galleries  are  famous  Among  note- 
woithv  buildings  are  Cutlers'  Hall,  the  Renaissam  e 
town  hall,  libraries,  the  Church  of  St  Peter,  and 
the  market  hall  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  held 
captive  foi  veurs  in  the  old  Norman  castle,  which 
was  taken  bv  puliamontarians  in  1644  and  later 
dismantled  The  city  and  surrounding  tnanufac - 
tuung  districts  were  heavilj  bombed  in  air  raids  in 
Dec  ,  1940,  lesulting  in  mam  casualties  and  wide 
liamage  See  J  S  Hote  her,  Sheffield  (1919) 


Sheffield  1  Railroad  and  industrial  cit\  (pop 
7,93*),  NVV  Ma.  on  Pickwick  Lake  of  the  Ten- 
nessee river  neai  Muscle  Shoals  and  S  of  I'lorcme, 
in  an  iron  and  coal  area,  founded  1883.  me  1885. 
Its  industries  procluc  e  ferrosilicon,  aluminum  sheets 
and  bars,  nitrates  stoves,  and  other  iron  and  hteel 
products  2  Town  (pop  1  060),  N  central  Iowa,  S 
of  Mason  Cit\  ,  me  1S76  3  Resort  town  (pop. 
1,709),  SW  Mass  ,  in  the  Berkshires,  on  the  Housa- 
tonic  and  S  of  Great  Barrmgton,  settled  1726,  mo 
17.*} 

Sheffield  Lake,  village  (pop  1,099).  NE  Ohio,  near 
Lake  Eue  and  E  of  Loram,  me  1920 

Sheffield  plate,  metalware  of  c  opper,  silver-plated 
by  fusion,  originated  at  Sheffield,  England  This 
process  of  plating  was  disioveied  c  1742  by  a  Shef- 
field cutler,  Thomas  Boulsovor,  who  found  while 
doing  lepan  work  on  Mlvor  and  copper  that  they 
fused  at  high  temperatuio  and  could  be  hammered 
and  shaped  as  one  metal  He  used  his  discovery  to 
make  buttons  and  buckles,  hut  an  -ipprentu  e, 
Joseph  Hancock,  giaspod  tho  broader  application 
and  began  the  production  of  tablewaie  and  other 
domestic  ar  tides  w hie  h  won  wide  popularity  as  sulv- 
stitutes  for  the  moie  expensive  solid  hilver  Tho 
manufacture  sptoad  not  onh  in  England,  where 
Birmingham  became  an  active  centei  of  produc- 
tion, but  to  the  Netheilands,  Russia,  and  Poland, 
wheie  English  methods  and  patterns  were  adopted. 
Sunilai  waie  was  produced  in  France  by  a  different 
piocoss  Sheffield  plate  followed  in  general  the  eon- 
tomporarv  stvle>s  in  silver,  but  used  some  original 
designs  and  in  the  19th  cent  developed  chaiactei- 
istu  flat-(  based  pieces  Eaily  ware  was  plated  on 
one  side  onlv ,  but  c  1765  a  method  for  plating  both 
sides  was  introduced  Edges  weio  at  fii&t  soldered, 
then  concealed  with  plated  wire  and  finally  with 
applied  silver  edges  Additional  silver  was  em- 
bedded in  aieas  to  be  engraved  German  silver,  an 
alloy  of  me  kel,  zinc,  and  copper,  came  in  to  common 
use  t  1836  and  was  piefened  to  copper  aa  a  base, 
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since  it  showed  less  where  the  plating  wore  off 
Special  hallmark*  were  used  after  1784  Sheffield 
plate  was  superseded  t  1840  by  tho  cheaper  electro- 
plating method 

Shehanah  (ihe'hurl'u)  [Hcb   -Goel  seeks],  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin   1  Chron   8  2b 
Sheherazade.  se«  TBox7s\Nn  \NP  ONR  NK.HTS 

Shekinah  (shekf'nu)  [Heb  , -dwelling],  term  used  m 
the  Targum  and  elsewhere  to  indicate  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  presence  of  God  among  men  When- 
ever the  Hebrew  text  speaks  of  the  presence  of  God 
in  a  way  which  implies  certain  human  limitations, 
the  Targum  paraphrases  bv  substituting  tho  word 
Shekinah  for  the  word  God  01  fehovah  ("And  I  will 
cauae  mv  Shekinah  to  dwell,"  in  the  Targum 
Onkelos)  Although  the  Shekmah  is  never  in- 
tended as  an  intermediary  between  God  and  man, 
the  word  is  sometimes  used  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  cannot  be  identical  with  God,  i  o  ,  "God  allows 
his  Shekmah  to  rest  " 

Sheksna  (shlksna'),  river.  e  100  mi  long,  central 
European  RSFSR  Flowing  into  the  Rvbmsk  Res- 
ervoir, it  forms  part  of  tho  M  VKIINSK  SYSTEM  of  in- 
land waterways  and  is  also  conne<  ted  by  canal  with 
the  Northern  Dvma  Before  the  filling  of  the 
Rybinsk  Reservoir  in  1941  the  Sheksna  emptied 
into  the  Volga 

Shelah  (shg'lu)  1  Son  of  Jurlah  and  ancestor  of  the 
Shelamtes  Gen  38  5.  46  12,  1  Chron  23,421; 
Num  26  20  This  tribe  is  the  same  as  the  Shilo- 
mtea  of  1  Chron  9  5  and  as  the  Slalom  of  Neh  115 
9  Same  asSALAH 

ghelbma  (shelbl'nu),  city  (pop  2,107),  NE  Mo ,  W 
of  Hannibal,  in  a  stock,  gram,  and  poultry  area, 
founded  1857 

Shelburn  (sheTburn),  town  (pop  1,606),  SW  Ind  , 
c  20  mi  8  of  Terre  Haute,  me  1872  Coal  mining 
18  done  here 

Shelburne,  William  Petty  Fitzmaunce,  2d  earl  of 
(shel'burn),  1737-1805,  British  statesman  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  (1763)  in  Grenville's 
eabmet,  he  then  be<  ame  a  supporter  of  William 
Pitt  (see  CHATHAM,  WILIMM  PITT,  IKT  E\RL  OF), 
ftpoke  in  favor  of  John  WHKFH,  and  wua  made 
(1766)  secretary  of  state  in  Pitt's  <abmet  When 
Shelburne's  policy  of  conciliating  the  Amencan 
colonies  was  not  supported  by  the  king  and  Parlia- 
ment, he  resigned  (1768)  He  had  been  in  tho  cab- 
inet again  before  in  1782  ho  was  made  head  of  the 
ministry  of  the  king's  fiiends,  me  hiding  William 
Pitt  the  younger  Shelburne  e  one  luded  the  Ti  oatv 
of  Pans  in  1783,  gi  anting  independence  to  the  new 
United  States,  but  he  was  driven  from  office  (1783) 
by  a  coalition  of  Tories  under  Lord  North  and 
Whigs  under  Charles  James  rox  One  of  the  most 
consistently  liberal  of  the  English  statesmen  of  his 
day,  he  was  also  one  of  tho  most  consistently  un- 
popular He  was  created  marqueHa  of  Lansdowne 
in  1784 

Shelburne  (sh?l'burn)  1  Town  (pop  1.605),  SW 
N  S  ,  on  Shelburne  Harbour  and  E  of  Yarmouth, 
Rettled  1783  by  United  Empiie  Loyalists  It  has 
hsh  curing  and  packing,  lumbering,  shipbuilding, 
and  manufacturing  of  boxeb  and  barrels  Granite  is 
quarried  near  by  8  Village  (pop  1,005),  S  Out , 
HE  of  Owen  Sound. 

Shelburne.  1  Town  (pop  1.630),  NW  Mass  ,  on  the 
Deerfield  river  and  W  of  Gieenfield,  settled  c  1756, 
net  off  from  Deerfield  1768  Shelburne  Falls  village 
is  near  the  crest  of  tho  Mohawk  Tiail  2  Town 
(pop  1,010),  NW  Vt  ,  on  Luke  Champlam  S  of 
Burlington,  granted  1763,  first  settled  17G8  but 
abandoned  in  the  Revolution,  organized  1787 
Macdonough's  fleet  winteied  in  Shelburne  Harbor, 
1812-13 

Shelby,  Isaac,  1750-1826,  Ameiuan  frontiersman, 
b  Washington  co  (then  part  of  Frederick  co  ),  Md 
Around  1773  he  settled  in  the  llolnton  river  country 
in  what  is  now  K  Tennessee  In  tho  American 
Revolution  he  was  one  of  the  frontier  leaders  who 
defeated  the  British  at  Kings  Mt  (1780)  in  the 
CAROLINA  CAMPAIGN  Shelln  moved  to  Kentucky 
in  1783,  helped  secuie  its  sepaiation  from  Virginia, 
and  was  the  first  governor  (1792-96)  of  the  new 
state  During  his  second  term  (1812-16)  he  organ- 
ized and  commanded  a  bodv  of  \olunteers  under 
Gen  W  H  Harrison  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames 
(Oct  ,  1813),  one  of  the  few  American  land  vic- 
tories in  the  Wai  of  1812  In  1S18,  with  Andrew 
Jackson,  he  was  a  member  of  the  spee  ml  commis- 
sion which  purchased  the  leinainnig  lands  of  the 
Chic  kasaw  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  See  Archi- 
bald Henderson,  The  fitar  of  Emfnre  (1919) 

Shelby.  1  Village  (pop  1,3«7),  H  Mich  ,  N  of  Mmke- 
gon,  in  a  fruit  and  dairy  area,  me  1885  2  Town 
(pop  1,956),  NW  Miss  ,  near  the  Mississippi  NNE 
of  Greenville,  in  a  cotton  area  S  City  (pop  2,538), 
co  seat  of  Toole  co  ,  N  Mont ,  NNW  of  Great 
Falls  Once  a  cowbovs*  town,  then  a  center  of  dry- 
land farming,  it  latei  benefited  from  disco veiy 
(1921)  of  oil  near  by  4  City  (pop  14,037),  co  seat 
of  Cleveland  co  ,  W  N  C  ,  W  of  Charlotte,  m  a  nch 
piedmont  farming  area,  me  as  a  city  1929.  It  has 
important  textile  and  woodworking  plants  6  City 
(pop  6,643),  N  central  Oluo,  NW  of  Mansfield 
Steel  tubing  is  made  here 

Shelbyville  1  City  (pop  4,092),  co  seat  of  Shelby 
co.,  S  central  III ,  on  the  Kaakaskia  river  and  8E  of 
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Springfield,  in  a  farm  and  coal  area,  inc.  1831> 
Farm  equipment  ix  made  here  Lincoln  aigued 
law  cases  in  the  courthouse  S  Citv  (pop  10,791), 
co  seat  of  Shelby  co  ,  SE  Ind  ,  o  25  mi  SE  of  In- 
dianapolis ,  platted  1822  It  ra  a  farm  trading  center 
in  the  Corn  Belt  and  has  furniture  factories  3 
Citv  (pop  4.302),  eo  seat  of  Shelbv  <«> ,  N  Ky  , 
between  Louisville  and  Frankfort,  founded  1792 
It  is  in  a  bluograss  region  yielding  tobacco,  live- 
stock, gram,  and  dairy  products.  The  city  refines 
oil  and  is  also  a  large  tobacco  market  Science  Hill, 
a  gills'  school  (1825),  w  here  Near  by  is  the  Old 
Stone  Inn  (1794)  4  Town  (pop  b,537),  co  seat  of 
Bedford  co  ,  central  Tenn  ,  on  the  Duck  liver  and 
SHE  of  Nashville,  laid  out  1S10,  me  1819  Tire 
cord  and  i>ene  ils  are  among  its  manufactui  es  The 
region,  whie  h  \  lelds  dairy  and  other  farm  products 
and  timber,  is  noted  for  the  breeding  of  the  Ten- 
nessee "walking  horse  " 

Sheldon,  Charles  Monroe,  1857-1946,  American 
Congregational  clergyman  and  author,  b.  Wells- 
ville,  N  Y  .  grad  Brown,  1883,  and  Andover  Theo- 
logieal  Seminai  v,  1886  He  failed  a  long  pastorate 
(1880  1919)  at  Topektt,  Kansas,  and  edited  the 
Christian  Htrald  from  1920  to  1925  His  religious 
novels  grow  out  of  his  Sunda\  evening  services.  Of 
them,  In  Hi»  Steps  (1896)  was  world  famous  He 
was  a  well-known  lecturer  and  a  militant  pacifist 

Sheldon,  Edward  Brewgter,  1886-1946,  American 
dramatist,  b.  Chicago,  grad  Harvard,  1908  His 
first  play,  Salvation  N*ll  (1908)  starring  Mrs 
Fisko.  was  followed  bv  The  Nigger  (1909),  The  lioas 
(1911),  and  The  High  Rood  (1912)  Romance 
(1913),  his  most  popular  play,  was  successful  in 
London  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  As  a  light 
opera,  with  music  bv  Sigmund  Romberg,  it  had  a 
short  run  in  1948  With  Chailes  MacArthur  he 
wrote  Lidu  Belle  (1926),  and  with  Margaret  Ayei 
Barnes,  Dishonored  Lady  (1930)  ' 

Sheldon,  Gilbert,  1598-1677,  English  divine,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  He  attended  Charles  I  at 
Oxford  And  Newmarket  and  in  tho  Islo  of  Wight, 
remaining  thereafter  in  letuement  until  the  Resto- 
ration, when  he  became  (1660)  bishop  of  London 
and  later  (1663)  archbishop  of  Canterbury  Shel- 
don was  an  influential  advisei  to  Charles  II  While, 
chancellor  of  Oxford  Umv  he  built  (1009)  the 
Sheldoman  Theatre  at  1m  own  expense 

Sheldon  1  Village  (pop  1,04(1),  K  111  ,  near  the  Ind 
line,  founded  18bO,  m<  1901  It  is  a  shipping  (en- 
ter in  a  grain  and  stock  area  2  Citv  (pop  3,7<>8), 
NW  Iowa,  on  the  Flovd  river  and  NNE  of  Sioux 
Citv,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1876  It  has  vanod  man- 
ufactures 3  Town  (pop  1.471),  NW  Vt  ,  NE  of 
St  VI  bans,  gi  anted  1761,  settled  1789-90,  organ- 
ized 1791 

Shelekhov,  Grigon  Ivanovich  (gngo're  eva'nuvleh 
she'hlkhuf),  1747-95,  Russian  fur  merchant  In 
Sibern.  he  built  up  a  large  fur  business  Pre>fitable 
trading  ventures  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  led  to  his 
resolve  to  open  a  new  fur-trading  area  In  1784  he 
led  .1  tompativ  to  Kexiiak  Island  and  .tt  Three 
Saints  Ba\  founded  the  first  permanent  settlement 
in  Alaska.  From  there  the  mainland  was  explored, 
and  othej  fur-trade  centers  were  established  In 
1780  Shelekhov  set  out  for  Russia,  seeking  a  grant 
to  his  wompan\  of  the  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade 
To  manage  his  interests  in  Alaska  ho  dispatched 
(1791)  Alcksanclr  Bnranov,  the  man  who  was  to 
dominate  affairs  during  the  Russian  occupation  of 
Alaska  Shelekhov's  e  ompanv  ,  of  which  Ivan  L 
Golikov  was  a  partner,  was  the  nucleus  for  the 
noted  Russian  American  Company,  which  was 
formed  several  \ears  afte^r  Shelekhov's  death  His 
Journal  of  the  Voyages  .  to  the  Coast  of  America 
in  1783-87  was  published  in  London  in  1795 
Shehkof  Strait  is  named  for  him 

Shelemiah  (sh£"leml'u)  [Heb, -God  repays)  1 
Father  of  Hanamah  Neh  4  30  2  Treasurer 
Neh  HI  3  3  Father  of  Injah  Jer  37  13  4  See 
MKHHELKMIVH  These  identifications  are  not  all 
certain,  other  appearances  of  the  name  may  refei 
to  some  of  tho  same  Arsons  Ezra  10  39,41 ,  Jer 
36  14,26,  37  3 

Sheleph  Mie'lff)  [Hob  , -drawing  out],  ancestor  of 
a  tribe  of  S  Arabia  Gen  10  26,  1  Chron  1  20 

Shelesh  (she'-),  Asher's  descendant    1  Chron  7  35 

Shelford,  Victor  Ernest,  1877  -,  American  zoologist, 
b  Chemung,  N  Y  ,  grad  Uruv  oi  Chuago  (B  S  , 
1903,  Ph  D  ,  1907)  He  taught  at  the  Umv  of 
Illinois  from  1914  to  1946  (professor  from  1927) 
and  is  known  for  his  research  in  animal  ecology 
His  many  contributions  include  Animal  Communir- 
tie«  in  Temperate  America  (1913),  Laboratory  and 
Fidil  Ecology  (1929),  and  Bio-Bcolooy  (with  F  E 
Clements,  1939).  He  compiled  the  Naturalitt'e 
Guwh  to  tht  Americas  (1925). 

shell,  in  zoology,  a  hard  outer  covering  secreted  by 
some  part  of  an  animal  Usually  it  refers  to  the 
calcareous  shells  of  the  many  species  of  MOLLUSK 
It  is  also  applied  to  the  exoskeleton  of  tho  crab  and 
other  crustacean  animals  and  to  the  bony  covering 
of  the  turtle  Man  has  made  use  of  mollusk  sheila 
since  early  times  as  receptacles  for  food  and  water, 
as  money,  and  for  ornamentation  Tho  scientific, 
study  of  shells  u  conchology  See  A.  H  Vernll, 
Strange  Sea,  Shdis  and  Thar  Stones  (1936).  P.  A 
Moms,  What  Shell  I,  That?  (1039)  and  A  Fidd 


Qnut*.  to  the  Shdlt  of  Our  Atlantic  Coast  (1047); 
C  N  Vilas  aad  N  R.  Vllas,  Florida  Marine  Shells 
(1945). 

shellac  (ahulak'),  name,  commonly  used  for  a  solu- 
tion of  LAC  in  alcohol.  In  commerce  the  name  U 
applied  to  the  resinous  substance  itself  rathoi  than 
to  tho  solution.  It  ranges  in  color  from  orange  to 
light  yellow  depending  upon  the  extent  to  which  it 
has  been  purified,  the  daiker  shellacs  being  the  less 
pure  When  bleached  it  is  known  as  white  shellac 
The  ale  ohohc  solution  is  applied  to  surfaces  such  as 
wood  and  plaster,  and  it  forms  upon  evaporation  of 
the  alcohol  a  hard  coating  It  is  widely  used  as  a 
spirit  varnish,  as  a  protective  covering  for  draw- 
ings anel  plaster  casts,  for  stiffening  in  the  manu- 
fac  ture  of  felt  hats,  in  making  sealing  wax,  and  in 
electrical  insulation. 

shell  bark  hickory   see  mricofcY 

Shelley,  Harry  Rowe,  1858-1947,  American  organist 
and  composer,  b  New  Haven,  Conn  ,  studied  at 
Yale  and  with  Dvorak  and  Dudley  Buck  m  New 
York  He  was  organist  of  various  churches  m  New 
Haven,  Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  and  New  York  city,  in- 
cluding Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  of  which 
Hcnrv  Ward  Beeoher  was  pastor  His  anthems 
follow  the  tradition  of  the  Vietorian  e-omposers 
He  also  wiote  ( antatas,  organ  music,  and  orchestral 
music  and  compiled  anthologies  of  organ  music 

Shelley,  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  1797-1861,  English 
author,  daughter  of  William  Godwin  and  Mary 
Wollstemecraft  Although  she  was  a  talented  child, 
she  leeeivod  ne>  formal  education  In  1814  she  fell 
in  love  with  the  poet  Shelley,  accompanied  him 
abroad  as  his  wife,  and  after  the  death  of  his  first 
wife  in  1816  was  man  led  to  him  \s  the  result  of  a 
story  competition  with  Shelley  and  Byron,  sho 
wrote  the  t>est  of  the  novels  of  terror,  FRANKBN- 
HTKIN  (1818)  The  histone'al  novel  Valjurga,  wtit- 
ten  at  this  time,  was  published  in  1R23  At  first 
overwhelmed  by  the  death  e>f  her  husband  in  1822, 
Mrs  Shelley  later  edited  Shelley's  writings  (1824-- 
40)  and  wiote  biographies,  aiticles,  and  fiction  to 
educate  her  surviving  son  Percy,  until  1840,  when 
he  received  an  allowane  e  fi  om  his  grandfathei  Her 
best  works  e>f  this  period  aie  Tht  Last  Man  (1826), 
an  imaginative  woik  on  the  destruction  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  the  nuttly  autobiogiaphical  novel 
Lodora  (1835)  See  hei  letters  (1944)  and  journal 
(1047),  both  ed  hyF  L  Jones,  bioRiaphy  by  R  G 
Grylls  (1938)  Seo  also  Jubhogiaphy  under  Percy 
Bysrthe  Shelley 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  1792-1822,  English  poet,  b 
Horsham,  Sussex,  son  erf  Timothy  Shelley  (later 
Sir  Timothy)  He  attended  Syon  House  Academy 
(1802-4)  Eton  (1804-10),  and  Oxford  (1810-11), 
but  hi8  real  education  «ame  fiom  reading  and  from 
the  exeicise  of  las  imagination  In  Feb  ,  1811,  ho 
had  published  a  pamphlet,  Tht  Nfceiiity  of  Athtitm, 
his  authoiship  being  discoveted,  he  ami  his  frienei 
Thomas  Jeff ei  son  Hogg  weio  expelled  from  the 
umveisity  (March,  1811)  His  fathcM,  alieady 
alienated  by  Shelley's  advanced  views,  bioko  with 
him,  but  grudgingly  continued  his  allowance  In 
Aug  ,  1811,  Shelley  eloped  to  Scotland  with  his 
bister's  schoolmate,  Harnet  West  brook  For  three 
yoais,  the  couple  moved  frequently,  duven  by  fi- 
nancial embairassruents  and  Shelley's  enthusiasm 
for  new  causes  In  Qiinn  \fab  (181  i),  ho  set  fe>rth 
menu  completely  and  violently  thin  before  or  later 
his  l>t»lief  in  man's  degradation  bv  pnestcraft,  mou- 
nt chy,  anel  commerce  and  in  his  final  tedemption 
Doubting  the  validity  of  his  marriage,  Shelley  le- 
mairied  Harnet  in  Match,  1814,  but  soon  became 
infatuated  with  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Godwin,  with 
whom  he elope'el  (July)  Financial  straits,  estrange- 
ment fiom  tho  Godwins,  tho  problem  e>f  a  settle- 
ment with  Harriet --all  made  the  couple's  life  a 
tioubled  e>rio  Alastor  (IHlb)  met  with  littlw  favor 
\  stay  in  Switzerland  (summet,  1816)  brought  as- 
sociation with  BVK«»N  The  suicide  of  Hainet  lato 
in  1816  and  the  chancellor's  refusal  to  give  Shelloy 
custody  of  her  chileiren  (March,  1817)  increased 
Shelleiy's  and  Mary's  misei  v,  somewhat  relieved  by 
a  new  association  with  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  circle 
Soon  aftei  Harriet's  suicide,  Mary  and  Shelley 
were  marncei  Laon  ami  Cythna,  a  hjwtory  of  an 
ideal  revolution  in  which  the  mistakes  of  the  French 
Revolution  were  avoided,  was  punted  in  Doc  , 
1817,  then  withdiawn  and  reissued  as  The  Revolt  of 
Islam  In  March,  1818,  tho  Shelleys  left  England 
for  tho  last  time,  to  settle  in  Italy  Domestic 
troubles  continued,  but  there  Shelley  composed  the 
gi  eat  body  of  his  poetry  Tho  cloaet  dramas  Pro- 
metheus Unbound  and  The  Cenei  and  the  "Ode  to 
tho  West  Wind"  were  composed  in  1820  A  girl 
known  at  Pisa,  Emilia  Viviani,  helped  to  inspire 
Eptpsychidion  (1821) — part  spiritual  autobiog- 
raphy, part  praise  of  ideal  love  The  death  of 
Keats  (Fob  ,  1821)  led  to  Adonais  (1821),  in  which 
Shelley  reasserted  tho  eternity  of  beauty;  the  Greek 
struggle  for  independence  prompted  Hellas  (1822) 
On  July  8,  1822,  Shelley  was  drowned  while  sailing 
in  the  Bay  of  Lerici  Shelley '»  political  philosophy 
long  inspired  radical  thinkers,  though  his  aversion 
from  Christianity  and  his  seal  for  violent  change 
were  modified  before  ho  died  The  overweighted 
Spenserian  stanzas  of  The,  Revolt  of  Islam  never  at- 
tained popularity,  but  the  icatramed  and  somber 
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blank  vcruo  of  The  Cenci,  the  rich  variety  of  Pro- 
methnts  Unbound,  and  the  polished  completeness  of 
Adonais  made  them  endure  Shellev's  reputation 
is  baaed  most  firmly,  however,  on  the  fresh  imagery 
and  subtle  melody  of  his  many  shorter  pieces,  e  g  , 
hia  "Ode  to  the  West  Wind,"  "To  a  Skvlark,"  "The 
Indian  Serenade,"  and  "When  the  Lamp  Is  Shat- 
tered "  The  complete  works  were  edited  by  Roger 
Ingpen  and  W  E  Peck  (1927)  See  New  Shelley 
Letter*  (ed  by  W  S  Scott,  1949).  Mary  Shelley's 
letters  (1944)  and  jouinal  (1947),  both  ed  by  F  L 
Jones,  biographies  bv  Edward  Dowden  (1886), 
W  E  Peck  (1927),  N  I  White  (1940),  and  Ed- 
mund Blunden  (1946),  studies  by  Carl  Grabo 
(1936), R  M  Smith  (1945),  and  Carlos  Baker  (1948) 
Shelley,  citv  (pop  1,751),  HE  Idaho,  on  the  Snake 
and  S  of  Idaho  Falls,  settled  1884,  mo  1904  It  is 
the  center  of  a  potato-growing  region 
shellfish,  popular  name  used  for  certain  edible 
aquatic  animals  such  an  the  oyster,  <  lam,  scallop, 
and  other  mollusks  ami  for  crustacean  animals  such 
as  the  crab,  lobster,  and  shnmp  To  avoid  the 
danger  of  spoilage,  shellfish  must  be  cooked, 
i  tinned,  or  served  very  HOOH  after  being  caught 

Shellman,  citv  (pop  1,003),  HW  Ga  ,  NW  of  Al- 
bany, in  a  farm  area,  nettled  1837 

shell  money,  in  its  tnanv  forms,  is  the  most  widely 
distributed  tvpe  of  primitive  money  It  is  par- 
ticularly useful  for  this  purpose  because  it  mav  bo 
stiung  in  long  sttips  of  proportionate  value  or  it 
rna\  be  used  to  piovide  a  single,  small  unit  value  in 
exchange  Helative  scarcity  of  the  tvpe  of  shell 
used  or  the  way  the  shell  is  fashioned  often  deter- 
mines its  value  COWRIK  shells  have  been  the  most 
<  omnum  shell  media  and  aro  probably  the  oldest  in 
usage  as  money  WAMPUM  was  usually  fashioned 
from  thick-shelled  (lams,  dentalia  ("tooth  shells") 
were  popular  with  the  Indians  of  the  west  (oast  of 
Noith  America  Mother-of-pearl  and  tortoise  shell 
me  said  to  have  been  used  as  monev  m  ancient 
China  Oceanic  peoples,  in  pai  titular,  use  a  va- 
netv  of  shells  in  trade  It  is  often  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish monetaiy  from  ntual  function  in  bartet 
exchange  Thus,  the  ohtrich-eggshell  disks  of  SW 
Alrua  and  the  shell  arm  bands  in  Melanesia  aro 
not  usually  considered  as  monev  though  they  are 
iitimlly  exchanged 

shell  mound,  in  archaeologv ,  a  mound  consisting 
hugely  of  the  shells  of  edible  mollusks  It  is  a  kind 
ol  Ktrc'iirv  MIDDEN  found  in  both  the  Old  World 
and  the  New 

Shelomi  (she'loml.  sheliVml)  [Hob  ,-pat  ifu  ]  father 
of  \hihud,  a  pume  of  Asher  Num  .11  27 

Shelomith  (shl'lomlth,  shelo'-)  or  Shelomoth  (shtV- 
lornoth,  shelo'  )  (Heb,  =  pea(e|  1  Woman  whose 
son  was  stoned  for  blaspheinv  Lev  24  10-16  2 
/erubbabcl's  daughter  1  Ciuon  .4  19  3  Kohatlute 
L»\ituai  farmlv  1  Chron  2.4  IN  21  22,  2(125,26, 
2S  4  Gershomte  Levite  1  Chron  239  51-amilv 
which  letuined  from  exile  Ezra  S  10 

Shelter  Island,  c  7  mi  long,  between  the  north  arid 
south  peninsulas  of  Long  Island,  SE  N  \  Settled 
in  the  17th  <  ent  ,  the  island  is  a  summer  resort,  its 
much-indented  coast  provides  harbors  for  yachts 

Shelton  1  Citv  (pop  10,971),  SW  Conn  ,  on  the 
Housatonic  and  N  of  Bridgepoit,  settled  1(597,  me 
1916,  coextensive  with  Shelton  town  me  17S9  It 
produces  textiles,  silverware,  arid  metal  piodmts 
A  state  tuberculosis  sanatorium  is  heie  2  Lumbei 
utv  (pop  3,707),  co  seat  of  Mason  to  ,  NW  Wash  , 
on  an  arm  of  Puget  Sound  NW  of  Oljmpia,  me 
1889 

Shelumiel  (shclu'mlul)  {Heb  ,  =  friend  of  God], 
Simeomto  prince  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  Num 

1  0,  2  12,  7  36,41,  1019 

Shem,'  in  the  Bible,  eldest  son  of  Noah  and  cponv- 
moiiH  am  ostor  of  the  Semites  Gen  5  32,  7  13,  9  25- 
27,  11,10  Sem  Luke  3  30 

Shema  (she'rrui)  1  Reubemte  1  Chron  58 
Shemaiah  1  Chron.  64  2  An  \rvir  3  3  Son  of 
Hebron  1  Chron  243,44  4  Companion  of  Ezra 
Neh  84  5  Unidentified  town,  S  Palestine 
Joshua  15  20. 

Shemaah  (shfima'u)  [Hob  ,-heanng],  father  of  two 
warriors  1  Chron  12  3 

Shemaiah  Wm.iru)  [Heb  , -God  has  heard]  1 
Prophet  at  the  time  of  Kehoboam  1  Kings  1 2  22- 
24,  2  Chron  11  2-4,  12  5  -7  2  False  prophet  in  the 
Captivity  Jer  29  24  3  False  prophet  lined  to  dis- 
( i  edit  Nehomiah  Neh  010  4  Descendant  of 
Zerubbabel  1  Chron  322  5  Sciibe  1  Chron 
24  0  6  Koiahite.  1  Chron  20  4,0,7  7  Levite  m 
the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  2  Chron  17  8  8,  9  Le- 
vites  in  the  time  of  llezekiah  2  Chrou  29  14, 
11  15  10,  11  Chief  Levitos  1  Chron  158,11, 

2  Chi  on  35  9    12,  13  Chief  men  in  the  Exile    Ezra 
K  13,16     14,  15,  16,  17  Men  piesent  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  wall    Neh   1234,35.30,42    18  Father  of 
UKIJUI  2     19  Father  of  DKL UAH  4    20  Meranto 
Levite    1  Chron  9  14,  Noh   1115    21  Sealer  of  the 
covenant     Neh    10.8,  12  6,18    22  Same  as  SHAM- 
MUA  3    23,  24  Men  who  had  foreign  wives     Eera 
10  21,31     25  Repairer  of  the  wall     Noh   3  29    26 
Simeomte.    1  Chron   437    27  Same  as  SHJMA  1 

Shemakha  (shfcmukha'),  city  (pop  3.665),  E  Azer- 
baijan 88  R,  at  the  foot  of  the  Greater  Caucasus 
It  produces  silk  and  champagne  Known  since  an- 
cient tunes,  it  was  an  important  silk  center  in  the 


1809 

16th  cent ,  trading  especially  with  Venice,  and  was 
the  capital  of  the  khanate  of  Shirwan  until  the  17th 
cent  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1902 

Shemanah  (shcl'inurro)  (Heb  ,-whom  God  keeps) 
1  Beniarnite  warrior  of  David  1  Cluon  125 
2,  3  Men  who  married  foreigner  Estra  1032,41 

Shemeber  (she'mubur,  shernc'bur),  king  of  Ze- 
boiim  Gen  14  2 

Sheraer  (sh§'mur)  [Heb  ,«=kept],  owner  and  epo- 
nvrn  of  the  hill  of  Sarnana  1  Kings  16  24. 

Shemida  or  Shemidah  (sheml'du)  [Heb, -fame  of 
knowledge],  Gileadite  Num  26  32,  Joshua  17  2, 
1  Chron  7  19 

Shemimth   see  A  LA  MOTH 

Shetmramoth  (shflmfr'nmfiUi*)    1  Temple  musician 

1  Chron     1518,20,   16  5     2  Teacher  of  the  Law. 

2  Chron    17  8 

Shemuel  (shemG'ul)  1  One  who  helped  apportion 
Canaan  Num  34  20  2  Son  of  TOLA  1 

Shemya  (shem'v  u),  island,  4  mi  long  ,  off  W  Alaska, 
one  of  the  Ai  EUTIAN  ISLANDS  In  the  Second 
World  W  ar  a  U  S  air  base  was  established  here 

Shen  [Heh  , -tooth],  place,  perhaps  close  to  Bethel, 
neai  whu  h  Samuel  set  up  Ebenezer  1  8am  7  12 

Shenandoah  (shenundS'u)  1  Citv  (pop  6,846),  SW 
Iowa,  SE  of  Council  Bluffs  and  on  the  East  Nishna- 
botna  ri\  er,  int  1871  The  c  ity  is  a  trade  and  ship- 
ping center  for  a  farm  and  livestock  area,  it  has 
varied  manufactures  2  Industrial  borough  (pop 
19,790),  E  Pa  ,  in  the  Schuvlkill  anthracite  region 
near  Pottsville,  settled  1835,  laid  out  1862,  me 
1800  Coal  mining  is  the  principal  activity  There 
are  also  textile  mills  and  tneat-pac  king  plants 
Many  languages  are  spoken  here  3  Railroad  town 
(pop  1 ,829),  N  Va  ,  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Shon- 
andoah  river,  NE  of  Harrisonburg  between  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  Maasanutten  Mt  ,  inc  1884 

Shenandoah,  river,  c  170  mi  long,  rising  in  two  main 
forks  m  western  Virginia  which  flow  northeast- 
ward, unite  near  Front  Roval,  and  continue  to  the 
Potomac  at  Harpers  Ferry,  W  Va  The  two  forks, 
separated  bv  Massanutten  Mt  for  some  40  mi  ,  lie 
in  the  two  distinct  parts  of  the  beautiful  Shenan- 
doah Valley  (c  150  ini  long  and  10-20  mi  wide), 
which  has  rich  farm  lands,  orchards,  and  pastures 
Between  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  east  and  the  Alle- 
ghernes  on  the  west,  it  is  a  region  of  varied  scenery 
and  natural  wonders  In  the  Civil  War  the  \allev 
was  the  ideal  avenue  of  approach  foi  a  Soul  hern 
invasion  of  the  North  and  figured  as  such  in  the 
brilliant  campaign  of  T  J  (Stonewall)  JAC  KSON  m 
18b2  (whu  h,  however,  was  only  a  diversion;,  in  the 
GETTY  ISBITRG  CAMPMGN  (1863),  and  in  the  raid  of 
J  A  E^RLY  m  1864  Lee  retreated  through  the 
vallev  after  being  checked  in  the  ANIILTAM  C\.M- 
P\ION  (1802)  and  m  the  Gettysburg  campaign  It 
was  one  of  the  principal  storehouses  for  Lee's  ar- 
my The  first  conspicuous  Union  success  m  the 
Shenandoah  Vallev  was  achieved  by  Dav  id  HUNTFK 
in  1804,  but  he  was  defeated  by  Eailv  haily  was 
in  turn  driven  out  by  P  H  SHUUIMN,  who  then 
laid  waste  the  fertile  countryside  By  early  1865 
the  vallev  was  completely  lost  to  the  South  The 
principal  cities  and  towns  are  Winchester,  Front 
Royal,  Lurav,  Staunton,  Waynesboro,  ami  Lexing- 
ton SeeS  C  Kellogg,  The  Shenandoah  Vail ty  ami 
Viryima,  ISbl  to  18t>6  (1903),  W  O  Stevens,  The 
Shtnandoah  and  Its  Byways  (1941),  Julia  Davis, 
The  Shtnandoah  (1945) 

Shenandoah   see  CONFEDERATE  CRUISERS 

Shenandoah  National  Park,  193,472  98  acres,  N  Va  , 
extending  c  75  mi  along  the  c  rest  of  the  Blue  Hidgo 
from  Front  Royal  to  Jarrnan  Gap,  near  Wavnes- 
boro,  est  1935  In  1930  the  stale  of  Virginia  trans- 
ferred title  of  the  area  to  the  United  States  Sky- 
line Drive,  107 -mile  highway,  begins  at  Front  Hoyal 
and  extends  through  the  park  From  its  parking 
overlooks  mav  l>e  viewed  the  Blue  Ridge,  Shenan- 
doah Vallev,  Massanutten  Mt  ,  and  the  Allegheny 
Mts  Elevations  in  the  park  run  from  000  ft  at 
the  northern  entrant  e  to  4,019  ft,  at  the  summit  of 
Hawk's  Bill  Another  peak,  Stony  Man,  i<?  4  010  ft 

Shenandoah  Valley   see  SHKNANDOAH,  nvei 

Shenazar  (shtma'zur),  descendant  of  Josiah  1 
Chron  3  18  Soe  SHESHUAZZAK 

sheng,  Chinese  music  al  instrument  consisting  of  a 
gourd  into  w  hu  h  is  fastened  a  set  of  graduated  tubes 
with  free  reeds  These  are  sot  in  motion  bv  the 
playor'a  breath,  blown  through  a  mouthpiece  Each 
tube  has  a  hole  which  must  be  stopped  m  order  to 
sound  The  sheng  was  introduced  into  Europe  in 
the  18th  cent  and  possibly  furnished  the  idea  for 
other  free-reed  instruments,  such  as  the  reed  organ, 
accordion,  and  concertina  The  spelling  cheng  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  sheng 

Shemr  (she'nur),  variant  of  SENIR 

Shensi  (sheJi'se'),  Mandann  Shnn-h#t,  province 
(72,407  sq  mi  ,  pop  9,140,180),  N  cential  China. 
Sian  is  the  capital  Shensi  is  lx>rdered  on  the  east 
bv  the  Yellow  River,  which  lorms  the  boundary 
with  Shansi  The  Tsinglmg  in  the  south  is  the 
greatest  range  of  this  predominantly  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous province.  The  Wei,  a  tributary  of  the  Yel- 
low River,  crosses  Shensi  from  west  to  east  and 
divides  it  into  two  approximately  equal  areas  The 
soil  in  the  north  is  fertile  loess,  but  insufficient  rain- 
fall makes  agriculture  uncertain  The  south,  with 
poorer  soil  but  adequate  rainfall,  is  the  mam  farm- 
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ing  region  Wheat,  fruit,  tobacco,  and  cotton  aro 
important  crops  There  is  much  coal  m  Shensi,  but 
it  w  almost  untouched  because  there  is  little  trans- 
portation from  the  mam  deposits  Partn  of  the 
province,  however,  are  served  by  the  Lunff-Hai 
RR,  the  principal  east-west  line  of  China,  and  by 
several  short  branch  lines 

Shenstone,  William,  1714-4)3,  English  poet  and  land- 
scape gaidener    The  Schoolmistress  (1742)  and  The 
Pastoral  Ballad   (1755)   are  his  bost-remerabeied 
poems     His  home,  "Leasowes"  m  Shropshne,  be- 
came a  famous  example  of  18th-centurv  gardening. 
See  studies  bv  E  M  Puikis  (1931),  Marjoiio  Wil- 
liams (1935),  and  A    R   Humphieya  (1937). 
Shenyang,  Chm-i  see  MUKDEV 
Sheol-  see  HELL 
Shepham  (she'farn),  unidentified  boundary  town, 

NE  Palestine  Num  34  10,11  See  SHIPHMITK 
Shephatiah  (shefuti'u)  (Ueb  .-God  is  judge]  1  One 
of  David's  mighty  men  1  Chron  12  5  2  Chief 
Simeomte  under  David  1  Chron  27  16.  3  Son  of 
David  2  Sam  34  4  Son  of  Jehoshaphat  2  Chron. 
21  2  5  Prince  in  Jeremiah's  time  Jer  38  I.  6 
Benjamite  1  Chron  987  Judahite  Neh  1 1  4. 
8,  9  Families  of  returning  exiles  Ezra  2.4,57,  8  8. 
shepherd  dog,  working  dog  long  bred  in  Germany 
for  guarding  sheep  It  is  correx  tlj  known  as  the 
German  shepherd  dog.  although  because  it  ha« 
been,  in  more  recent  times,  much  used  in  police 
work  it  came  to  be  called  the  German  police  dog 
Because  of  its  intelligence,  stamina,  lo\altv  and 
tea<  habihtv  it  has  proved  valuable  as  a  war  dog 
and  as  a  seemg-eve  dog  for  the  blind  Males  stand 
from  22  to  20  in  at  the  shoulder  and  weigh  from 
75  to  85  Ib  They  require  considerable  exercise. 
Tho  woollv  underc  oat  is  overlaid  with  a  coarse 
outer  coat,  which  mav  be  solid  black,  solid  white, 
or,  more  commonly,  a  mixture  of  browns  grays, 
and  brindle  The  bo<lv  is  hrin  and  muscular,  the 
hack  straight,  and  the  tail  long  and  plumed. 
When  the  dog  is  at  attention  the  ears  are  erec  t. 
Shepherdstown,  town  (pop  945),  W  Va  ,  in  (he  agri- 
cultural Eastern  Panhandle,  on  the  Potomac  and 
SE  of  Martmsburg.  settled  1762  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  the  state  The  Potoivmac  Guardian 
(started  here  in  1790)  was  the  first  newspaper  in 
what  is  now  West  Virginia  Rumsey  State  Park 
and  Shepherd  State  College  aro  here 
Shephi  (shc'fl)  or  Shepho  (  ff>)  [Heb  ,-smooth- 
ne-ss],  Sen's  defendant  1  Chi  on  l40,Geu3023. 
Shephuphan  (shcftVf.ln),  variant  of  SHUPH\M. 
Sheppard,  John  (Ja<  k  Sheppard),  1702-24,  Englwh 
criminal  Brought  up  in  the  Bishopgate  workhouse 
and  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter,  ho  ran  away  with 
Bess  Lvon,  known  as  Edgeworth  Bess,  who,  with 
another  girl  known  as  Poll  Maggott,  muted  him  tc» 
a  short  but  spectacular  cateor  as  a  thief  and  robber. 
He  achieved  his  greatest  fame  foi  his  numeioua  aud 
astonishing  escapes  from  custody,  climaxed  by  an 
amazing  escape  (1724)  from  Newgate,  when  h« 
oven  ame  manai  les,  chains,  bars  and  heavily  bolted 
doors  and  made  his  way  out  through  a  clumney. 
He  was  soon  appiehended,  however,  and  hanged  at 
Tyburn  His  exploits  bc(  ame  the  subjei  1  of  nu- 
merous nan  at  iv  es  and  pla>s,  one  or  two  attnbuteci 
to  Daniel  Defoe  1  he  most  famous  hctiomzcd  ver- 
sion was  wut ten  by  W  H  Amsworth  (1839).  See 
Horace  Bloackley,  Jack  Sheppard  (ed  ,  with  addi- 
tional materials,  by  S  M  Ellis,  1933). 
Sheppard,  Morns,  1875-1941,  American  legislator, 
b  Morris  co  ,  Texas,  grad  Umv  of  Texas  (B  A^ 
1895,  LL  B  ,  1847)  He  practiced  law  in  Texas  and 
was  elected  (1902)  to  Congress  to  sue  ceed  his  father, 
John  L  Sheppnrd  He  was  m  the  House  until  his 
election  (1913)  to  the  Senate,  where  ho  served  until 
his  death  His  name  is  connected  with  the  Shep- 
pard-Towner  Act  which  provided  for  Fedeial  and 
state  coopeiation  tow-ud  maternity  and  infant  wel- 
fare Ho  helped  diaw  up  the  W  ebl>-Kenyon  Act 
(1913)  to  control  in tei state  shipment  of  liquor  ami 
also  wrote  the  Sheppard  Bill  (1910)  to  make  the 
District  of  Columbia  dry  He  fathered  the  Senate 
resolution  which  was  destined  to  be<  ome  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment,  and  he  helped  frame  the  Vol- 
stoad  Act 

Sheppey,  Isle  of  (isle  of  sheep],  Kent,  England,  in 
the  Thames  cstuaiv,  sepanUd  fiom  the  mainland 
bv  the  nanow  Swale  It  is  laigtlv  flat,  with  low 
cliffs  in  the  north,  where  the  sou  is  em  teaching  and 
undeicuttmg  The  soil  is  futile  and  vegetables, 
gram,  and  sheep  are  raised  The  « hief  towns  are 
Sheet  ness,  Queenborough,  tn<l  Minster,  whei  others 
is  a  church,  founded  in  <>7  *  <  outlining  the  tomlx 
of  Sir  Robert  Shuiland,  piotagonist  of  a  story  us 
R  H  Bai  ham's  J  nooldsby  J  <.anul* 
Sherah  (shC'ni)  [Heb  ,  =  kmswoman],  daughter  ol 
Ephraim,  eponym  of  the  unidentified  Uazen- 
sherah  1  Chron  7  24 
Sher  Air  see  SHKRF  ALI 

Sheraton,  Thomas  (sltf'rutun),  1751-1806,  English 
designer  of  furniture  and  authoi  Little  is  known 
of  his  oai  1  v  J  ears,  bxit  he  is  behev  ed  to  hav  e  boon 
appientued  to  a  cabinetmaker  \.n  earnest  Bap- 
tist, he  wrote  religious  books  and  preached  Rec- 
ords show  that  he  was  m  London  from  c  1790  and 
eked  out  the  meager  earnings  from  his  books  bv 
giving  drawing  lessons  Although  he  may  have 
supei  vised  tho  making  of  some  furniture,  Ins  st>lc 
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became  influential  through  his  manuals  of  design,  es-     again,  and  on  the  morning  of  Oct  19,  while  Sheri-  reputation     His  work  is  reminiscent  of  the  Pre- 

pecially  the  Cabinet-Maker  and  Upholsterer's  Draw-     dan  was  at  Winchester,  15  mi  away,  he  surprised  Kaphaehtea  m  style  and  sensitivity 

mo-Book  (1791)     Sheraton's  style  is  marked  by  a      the  Federals  at  Cedar  Creek  and  drove  them  back  Sherman,  Henry  Clapp,  1876-,  American  chemist, 

Upon  hearing  of  the  defeat  Sheridan  hui  nod  to  the  b   Ash  Grove,  Va  ,  near  Washington,  D  C  ,  grad 

"  Id,  rallied  his  men,  and,  counterattacking,  won  a     "      '      *      '          "        ~ 


\na-Book  (1791)     

graceful  delicacy  and  simplicity,  emphasis  on 
utraight,  vertical  lines,  and  a  preference  for  inlay 
decoration,  reeded  legs,  and  <  logical  motifs. 

Sherborn,  town  (pop  1,022),  E  Mass  ,  SE  of  Fram- 
ingham,  settled  1652,  me  1674 

Sherborne  (shur'burn),  urban  district  (1931  pop. 
6,542,  1943  estimated  pop  7,094),  Doisetshire, 
England,  on  an  elevated  site  in  the  Vale  of  Black- 
more  It  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  under  St 
Aldholm  m  705,  but  the  see  was  transferred  to  Old 
Marum  in  1075  The  abbey  church  was  part  of  a 
Benedictine  abbey  founded  in  998  Sherborne 
School,  founded  bv  Edward  VI  m  1550,  is  a  well- 
known  English  public  school  It  occupies  some  of 
the  old  abbey  buildings,  and  the  library  is  rich  m 
musical  scores.  The  town's  products  are  silk  and 


Sherbrooke,  Robert  Lowe,  Viscount  (shur'brook), 
1811-92,  English  statesman  Ho  emigrated  to 
Australia  (1842)  and  achieved  notice  as  a  reform 
politician  Returning  to  England  (1850) ,  he  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  (1852),  distinguished  him- 
aelf  as  a  speaker,  and  held  subordinate  offices  in 
the  ministries  of  Lord  Aberdeen  arid  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  In  1866,  with  Edward  Horsman,  he  led  tho 
"rave  of  Adullam,"  tho  insurgent  Liberals  who 
attacked  and  defeated  their  government's  reform 
bill  Despite  this  action,  ho  served  William  E 
Gladstone  as  chancellor  of  the  cxc  hequer  ( 1 868-7 3) 
and  home  secretary  (1873-74),  effecting  some  tax 
reduction,  but  pursuing  no  verv  marked  policies. 
See  biography  bv  A  P  Martin  (1893) 
Sherbrooke  (shur'brobk),  city  (pop  35.965),  co 
seat  of  Sherbrooke  co  ,  SE  Quo  ,  on  the  St  Francis 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Magog  and  E  of  Montreal  It 
is  tho  commercial  and  market  center  for  a  surround- 
ing farm  region  and  is  an  industrial  city,  with 
hosiery,  rayon,  and  knitting  mills,  steel  foundries, 
railroad  workshops,  milk  canning,  and  plants 
producing  mining  machinery,  rubber  products 


decisive  victory  (This  success  was  highly  drama- 
tized by  Thomas  Buchanan  READ  in  his  poem, 
"Sheridan's  Ride  ")  In  March,  1865,  Gen  George 
Custer  of  Sheridan's  army  defeated  the  remains  of 
Early 's  command  at  Waynesboio  Sheridan  then 
moved  eastward,  destroying  Confedei  ate  communi- 
cations as  ho  went,  and  joined  Giant  near  PBTBUS- 
WURO  After  his  victory  at  FIVE  FORKS  (April  1, 
1865),  he  pursued  Lee  vigorously  and  cut  off  the 
Confederate  retreat  at  APPOMATTOX  COURTHOUSE, 
forcing  Lee's  surrender.  From  May,  1865,  to 
March,  1867,  Sheridan  commanded  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Gulf  His  force  on  the  Mexican 
border  was  instrumental  in  i  ausmg  the  fall  of  Maxi- 
milian in  1867  In  Reconstruction  days  he  com- 
manded tho  5th  Military  Dist  (Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana) from  March  until  Sept ,  1867,  when  President 
Johnson  transferred  him  to  the  command  of  the 
Dept  of  the  Missouri  because  of  tho  excessive  rigor 


Marvland  Agricultural  College  (B  S ,  1893), 
Ph  D  Columbia,  1897  From  1895  he  was  asso- 
( mted  with  Columbia  Univ  ,  as  Mitchill  professor 
of  chemistry  (from  1924  to  1946)  and  as  executive 
officer  of  tho  chemistry  department  (1919-39)  An 
authority  on  nutrition,  he  served  on  the  National 
Research  Coum  il  and  the  Public  Health  Assoc  la- 
tion  and  as  researc  h  assoc  mte  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution (1912-29,  1933-)  His  research  has 
added  especially  to  knowledge  of  the  contributions 
of  vitamins  and  minerals  m  the  diet  to  the  main- 
tenance of  optimum  health  His  many  works  in- 
clude Chemistii  of  Food  and  Nutrition  (1911,  rev 
od,  1946).  Food  Products  (1914,  rev  od  ,  1948), 
The  Vitamins  (with  S  L  Smith,  1922,  rev  od  , 
1931),  Food  and  Health  (1934,  rev  ed  ,  1947), 
Essentials  of  Nutrition  (with  C  S.  Lanford,  1940, 
rev  ed  ,  1943),  Foods  Their  Values  and  Manage- 
ment (1946;,  Calcium  and  Phosphorus  (1947),  and 
The  Ntttntwnal  Improvement  of  Life  (I960) 


of  Sheridan's  administration    In  the  Franco-Pius-    Sherman,  James  Schoolcraft,  1855-1912,  Vice  Pros- 


eian  Wai  he  was  a  military  observer  with  the  Prus- 
sian army  Sheridan  was  again  sent  to  Louisiana 
in  1875,  when  the  revolt  against  Republican  rule 
created  great  public  distuibance  His  military  rule 
was  even  more  severe  than  befoie,  and  his  name  is 
anathema  in  Louitnana  even  today  On  W  T  Sher- 
man's retirement  in  1883,  Sheridan  was  made  com- 
manding geneial  of  the  IT  H  aimy  He  was  pro- 
moted general  shottly  before  his  death  Sheridan 
was  not  a  brilliant  general,  but  his  flan  for  leader- 


ident  of  the  United  States  (1909-12),  b  near  Utu  a, 
N  Y  ,  grad  Hamilton  College,  1878  He  was  ad- 
mitted (1880)  to  the  lui  and  was  (1884-85)  mayor 
of  Utica  Sheiman  sewed  (1887-91,  1893-1909)  as 
a  Republican  in  Congress  and  headed  tho  House 
Committee  on  Indian  Affaus  for  14  years  In  1908 
he  was  elected  Vice  Piesidont  on  the  Republican 
ticket  along  with  William  H  Taft  Sherman  was 
renommated  in  1912  but  died  shortly  thereafter, 
and  Nicholas  M  BUTLEH  ran  in  his  place. 


whip  and  ready  fighting  ability  made  him  the  out-    Sherman,  John,  1823-1900,  American  statesman,  b 


standing  Union  <  avalry  commander  See  his  Per- 
sonal Memoirs  (1888),  biographies  by  P  C  Head- 
lev  (1889)  and  H  C  Davies  (1895),  Joseph  Hei- 
gesheimor,  Shcrvlan  a  Mdiiary  Narrative  (1931), 
A  H  Burne,/,fv,  Grant,  and  Sherman  (W39) ,  C  C. 
Rister,  Border  Command  General  Phil  Shendan  in 
the  West  (1944). 


clothing,  gloves,  and  furniture    There  are  dsbewtos    Sheridan,    Richard    Bnnsley,    1751-181(>,    British 


mines  near  by  Sherbrooke  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
episcopal  see,  and  the  Semmaiie  St  Charles  Bor- 
romee,  affiliated  with  the  Univ  of  Montreal,  19  here 

Sherburn,  village  (pop  1,030),  S  Mmn  ,  W  of  Fair- 
mont near  the  Iowa  line  It  is  a  resort  in  a  lake  and 
farm  region 

Sherburne,  village  (pop  1,192),  S  central  N  Y  ,  SW 
of  Utu  a,  settled  1793.  me  1830  Knitted  goods 
and  dog  foods  are  made  A  state  game  farm  is  near 
here 

Shere  Ah  (sher'a'le,  shar')  or  Sher  All  (shar'). 
1825-79,  emir  of  Afghanistan  (1863-79),  son  of  Dost 
Mohammed  His  succession  was  opposed  by  other 
members  of  his  family,  notablv.  his  brothers  Shere 
All  turned  from  his  friendship  with  the  British 
toward  friendly  relations  with  Russia  Trouble 
resulted  and  finally  brought  on  the  second  of  the 
Afghan  Wars  Shere  All's  forces  were  defeated  by 
the  British,  and  he  had  to  flee  the  country  He 
died  in  exile,  and  lua  entire  party  was  ousted  from 
Afghanistan  in  1880  His  nephew  Abdu-r-Rahman 
Khan  became  emir  i 

Sherebifth  (8he"re'bl'u)  ,  companion  of  Ezra  and 
signer  of  the  covenant  Ezra  8  18,24;  Neh.  8.7, 
9.4,5,  1012,  128,24 

Shetesh  (she'resh),  Manassite    1  Chron  7.16 

Sherezer  f-re'-),  one  of  a  group  sent  to  ask  the 
pnesta  about  fasting  Zee  h  7  2 


dramatist  and  politician,  b  Dublin  After  his 
elopement  m  1773  \\ith  Khzabeth,  daughter  of  the 
composer  Thomas  Lmlev,  Sheridan  began  writing 
for  tho  theater  and  in  1776  became  part  owner  and 
director  of  the  Di\u\  Lane  Theatre  Sheridan's 
masterpieces  are  The  Ritals  (1775)  and  The  School 
for  Scandal  (performed  1777),  comedies  of  manners 
intended  to  instruct  as  well  as  to  enteitam  The 
CTUie  (performed  1779)  is  a  dramatic  caricature 
modeled  on  The  Rehearsal  (1671)  of  the  2d  duke  of 
BXTCKINOHAM  Other  noteworthy  dramatic  works 
are  the  comic  opera  The  Duenna  (performed  1775) 
and  A  Tnp  to  Scathojough  (performed  1777),  an 
adaptation  of  The  Relapse  (1696)  by  VANBRUGH 
Several  of  Sheridan's  characters,  particularly  Mrs 
Malaprop,  Lydia  Languish,  Boh  \c  res,  and  Lady 
Teazle,  are  comic  classics  P'ntermg  Parliament  m 
1780,  Sheridan  became  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
orators  of  his  time  He  pla\  ed  a  prominent  part  in 
the  impeachment  of  Warren  H  \STINOS  and  with 


Charles  James  Fox  defended  the  French  Revolu- 
tion The  burning  in  1809  of  the  new  Drury  Lano 
Theatre  virtually  ruined  Sheridan  financially  See 
his  plivys  and  poems  (ed  bv  R  (7  Rhodes,  5  vols  , 
1928),  biographies  by  R  C  Rhodes  (1933),  Alice 
Glasgow  (1940).  Kenelm  Foss  (1940),  and  Lewis 
Gibbs  (1948)  Sheridan's  mother,  Frances  Sheri- 

„ „    .  _  dan,  1724-66,  wiote  a  popular  novel,  Memoirs  of 

Sheridan,  Philip  Henrv  (shg'rfdun),  1831-88,  Union      Miss  Sidney  Ridulph  (3  vols  ,  1761 ,  enl  ed  ,  1767) , 
general  m  the  Civil  War,  b  Albany,  N  Y    He  spent      The  History  of  Nourjahad  (1 767),  an  Oriental  tale, 
hia  early  life  in  Somerset,  Ohio    After  graduation      and  The  Discovery,  a  comedy  staged  m  176'J 
from  West  Point  (1853),  he  saw  varied  service  on    Sheridan.  1  Lumber  town  (pop    1,338),  co   seat  of 
'      '  '       —       -       -  -       o  rant  c  o,  S  central  A.  k,  NVV  of  Pme  Bluff,  ma 


, 

the  frontier  In  the  Civil  War,  Sheridan,  made 
colonel  of  the  2d  Michigan  Cavalry  (May,  1862), 
took  part  in  the  Union  advance  on  Corinth,  Miss., 
under  H.  W  Halleck  For  his  victory  over  Con- 
federate cavalry  at  Boonevillo,  Miss.,  on  Julv  1, 
1862,  he  was  made  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers 
and  was  given  command  of  a  division  of  the  Army 
<ot  the  Ohio  Sheridan  distinguished  himself  under 
D.  C  Buell  at  PERRYVILLK  (Oct  ,  1862)  and  was 
promoted  major  general  of  volunteers  (Dec  ,  1862) 
for  lus  able  conduct  under  W  S  Rosecrans  at 
Murfreesboro  In  the  CHATTANOOOA  CAMPAIGN 
(1863)  he  aided  G  H  Thomas  in  holding  off  the 
Confederates  at  Chickamauga  and  had  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  Union  vie  torv  at  Missionary  Ridge 
Grant  recognized  lua  ability  and,  shortly  after  he 


,  ,  , 

farm  region  2  Town  (pop  1,720),  central  Ind  . 
NNW  of  Indianapolis  3  City  (pop  1,294),  NW 
Oregon,  NW  of  Salem,  in  a  lumber  and  fruitgro? 


Lancaster,  Ohio,  brother  of  William  Tecumseh 
SHERMAN  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  (1844) 
to  the  bai,  and  practiced  law  several  years  in  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  befoie  he  moved  (1853)  to  Cleveland 
He  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  Whig  conventions 
of  1848  and  1852,  and  after  the  passage  of  tho  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill  he  intensified  his  political  ai  tivi- 
ties  Ho  helped  oiganize  the  Republican  paitv  m 
Ohio  and  presided  over  the  first  Republic  an  state 
convention  in  1S55  Sheiman,  a  moderate  oppo- 
nent of  slavery  expansion,  seived  (1855-61)  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Quickly  rose  to  prom- 
inence As  (han man  (1859-61)  of  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means,  he  was  influential  in  the  pas- 
sago  of  the  Morull  Tanff  Act  of  I860  Sent  (IShl) 
to  the  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  res- 
ignation of  Salmon  P  Chase,  ho  served  there  until 
1877  He  became  (1867)  chairman  of  the  Senate 
finance  committee  and  played  a  leading  role  in  gov- 
ernment finance  in  the  Reconstruction  period  He 
had  supported  the  Legal  Tender  Act  of  1862  and 
the  National  Banking  Ac  t  of  1863,  but,  opposed  to 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Hugh  McCulloch's  plun 
to  letire  tho  greenbacks  in  circulation  (see  C.REI-  •«?- 
BACK),  Sherman  vigorously  pushed  a  compiomiHC 
plan  for  resuming  specie  payment  He  forced  the 
Resumption  Act  of  1875  through  the  Senate,  and 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treawury  (1877-81)  under  Pres- 
ident Rutherford  B  Hayes,  Sherman  directed  the 
working  out  of  the  act  m  lesumption  of  specie  pay- 
ment In  1880,  1884,  and  1888  he  was  a  candidate 
for  tho  Republican  nomination  for  President  Again 
(1881-97)  in  the  Senate,  he  was  associated  in  1890 
with  the  passage  of  the  SHFRMAN  ANTI-TKUBI  \CT 
and  the  SHERMAN  SILVFR  PURCHASE  ACT  He  re- 
signed from  the  Senate  to  provide  a  seat  for  Mai- 
cus  A  Hanna  in  1897  The  same  year  he  wan  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State  by  President  WTilham 
McKmloy  Because  of  age  and  failing  memoty  ,  he 
retired  to  private  life  in  1898  He  wrote  Recollec- 
tions of  Fortu  Yearn  in  the  House,  Senate,  and  Cain- 
net  (1895)  See  The  Sherman  Letters  (ed  by  R  S 
Thorndike,  1894),  biographies  by  T.  E.  Burton 
(1906)  and  W  S  Keir  (1908). 


ing  area,  settled  1847,  me   1880    It  was  named  for    Sherman,  Roger,  1721-93,  American  statesman,  b 


Newton,  Mass  Sherman  helped  to  draft  and  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  He  was  long  a 
member  (1774-81,  1783-84)  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  helped  to  diaw  up  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, and  aftoi  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Constitutional  Convention  was  one  of  the 


Gen  Philip  Sheiidan  4  City  (pop  10,529),  co 
.seat  of  Sheiidan  co  ,  N  Wyo  ,  on  Goose  Creek  20 
mi  E  of  the  Bighorn  Mta  ,  m  a  c  oal-muung,  cattle- 
raising,  farming,  and  dude-ranc  h  area,  settled  1878, 
laid  out  1882,  me  1884  A  railioad  division  point 

and  tho  largest  city  in  N  Wyoming,  it  rehnes  sugar      

and  has  farm-product  processing  plants     A  rodeo     strongest  proponents  of  the  new  Constitution    He 

—  j  ..  a \ — 1 _i_    XT —  i WRS  jjrornment  m  Connecticut  colonial  and  ^tato 

politics  and  was  mayor  of  New  Haven,  treasuier  of 
Vale  College,  a,  member  of  the  House  of  Repie- 
Bentatives  (1789-91)  and  US  Senator  (1791-93) 
See  biographies  by  L  H  Boutell  (1896)  and  R  S 
Boardman  (1938) 

24,  1864)  beyond  Lee's  army  in  the  WILDERNESS    Sheriffmuir  (sh8'rlfmvc76r*'),   battlefield  in  Perth-     and  educator,  b  Anita,  Iowa,  grad  Williams,  1900, 
•AION,  he  destroyed  communications  and  sup-     shire,  Scotland,  near  Dunblane     It  was  the  scene,      Ph  D   Harvard,  1906    Professor  of  English  at  tl; 

'    '• ~    ~  "  Nov  13,  1715,  of  an  indecisive  battle  between  the     "  -      ••- -     • 

JACOBITES  under  John  Erskine,  earl  of  MAB,  and 
George  I's  foices  under  John  Campbell,  2d  duke  of 

forces  there' in  Aug.  1864~  At  Winchester  (Sept.  Sherley,  Sir  Anthony  see  SHIRLEY,  SIR  ANTHONY. 
19)  and  Fishers  Hill  (Sept  22)  Sheiidan  roundly  Sherman,  Francis,  1871-1926,  Canadian  poet,  b. 
defeated  Early  and  drove  him  up  the  valley  Sheri-  J  redencton,  NBA  successful  banker,  he  pub- 
dan  then  slowly  withdrew,  systematically  laying  lishod  during  his  lifetime  only  the  small  volume 
^aste  to  the  Shenandoah  so  that,  as  he  reported,  Matins  (1896)  Other  poems,  which  had  been 
even  a  crow  flying  over  the  place  would  have  te  printed  only  m  private  editions,  were  collected  for 
take  his  rations  with  him  But  Eaily  advanced  his  Complete  Pofm»  (1935),  which  established  his 


ind  a  flower  show  arc  annual  events  Near  by  are 
a  U  S  veterans'  hospital  (on  the  site  of  tort  Mac- 
Kenzie)  and  the  state  industrial  school  for  girls. 

.  .  .  _  _          ,  .  -       To  the  south  are  a  number  of  historic  places,  in- 

made  commander  in  chief,  appointed  Sheridan  eluding  a  reproduction  of  Fort  Phil  Kearny  (a  post 
commander  of  the  cavalry  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  in  the  1860s)  and  the  site  of  the  Fetteiman  massa- 
Piptomac  (April,  1864)  In  a  notable  raid  (May  9-  ere,  where  Indians  wiped  out  a  foice  of  soldiers 


plies  and  defeated  J  E.  B  STUART  at  YELLOW 
TAVBBN  The  success  of  the  Confederate  general 
J.  A  EABLY  m  the  Shenandoah  Valley  prompted 
Grant  to  give  Sheridan  command  of  the  Union 


Umv  of  Illinois  from  1907  to  1924,  he  resigned  to 
edit  the  literary  sec  tion  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  With  otheis  he  edited  The  Cambridge 
History  of  American  Literature,  He  stood  midway 
between  the  conservatives  and  the  radicals  m  his 
biography  of  Matthew  Arnold  (1917)  and  m  hi-, 
critical  works,  among  them  Americans  (1922),  The 
Main  Stream  (1927),  and  The  Emotional  Discovery 
of  America  and  Other  Essays  (1932)  See  his  Life 
and  Letters  (ed  by  Jacob  Zeitlin  and  H.  E.  Wood- 
bridge,  1929) 


CroM  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS    The  key  to  pronunciation  face,  page  1. 


Sherman,  William  Tecumseh,  1820-91,  Union  gen- 
eral in  the  Civil  War,  b  Lancaster,  Ohio  After  the 
death  of  his  father  ( 1829)  he  lived  m  the  family  of 
Thomas  EWINO,  whose  daughter,  Klcanot  Bovle 
hwiNa,  lie  married  in  1850  He  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  (1840),  spent  several  years  at 
various  Southern  garrisons,  served  in  Calrfornia  in 
the  Mexican  War,  and  was  later  stationed  at  St. 
Louis  and  at  New  Orleans  Sherman,  resigning 
fiom  the  army  m  1853,  was  a  hatikei  in  San  Fran- 
OHCO  and  New  York  (1853-57)  and  a  lawyer  in 
Leavenworth,  Kaunas  (1858-59)  In  1859  he  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  State  Seminary  of 
Learning  and  Military  A<  aderny  opened  m  Jan  , 
I860,  near  Alexandria,  La  (now  Louisiana  State 
Uruv  at  Baton  Rouge),  but  resigned  in  Jan  ,  1861, 
when  Louisiana  seceded  In  May  he  rejoined  the 
US  aimy  as  a  colonel  Sherman  commanded  a 
brigade  at  Bull  Run  (July)  and  in  August  was  made 
u  brigadier  general  of  volunteers  and  sent  to  Ken- 
tucky  There  ho  succeeded  Robert  Anderson  in 
command  of  the  Dept  of  the  Cumberland  (Opt ), 
but  in  November  he  was  replaced  by  Buell  and 
transferred  to  the  Dept  of  the  Missouri  Sherman 
distinguished  himself  as  a  division  commander  at 
Shiloh  (April,  1862)  and  was  promoted  major  gen- 
ei  ul  in  M  ay  He  took  part  in  opei  ations  about  Cor- 
inth, occupied  Memphis  (July),  and  commanded 
the  Dist  of  Memphis  (Oct  -Dec  ,  1862)  After  his 
defeat  at  Chickasaw  Bluffs  in  the  first  advance  of 
the  Vic  K8BURO  CAMPAIGN,  he  served  under  J  A 
M<CLMINAND  in  the  captuie  of  Arkansas  Post 
(Jan  ,  1863)  In  the  successful  move  on  Vicks- 
burg,  Sherman  ably  led  the  15th  Corps  In  July 
he  was  made  a  brigadier  general  in  the  regular  ar- 
my When  U  S  Grant  assumed  supreme  com- 
inand  m  the  West,  Sherman  became  commander  of 
the  Armv  of  the  Tennessee  (Oct  ,  1863)  He  com- 
manded the  Union  left  at  Missionary  Ridge  m  the 
CHATTANOOGA  CAMP-ON  (Npv),  went  to  the  re- 
lief of  A  E  BURNSIDB  at  Knoxville  (Dec  ),  and 
destroyed  Confederate!  c  ornmumcations  and  sup- 
plies at  Meridian,  Miss  ,  in  Feb  ,  1864  On  Grant's 
bei  ommg  commander  in  chief  Sherman  sure  reded 
him  as  supieme  commander  m  the  West  (March). 
His  ATLANTA  r  AMPAIC.N  (May-Sept  ,  18b4)  resulted 
in  the  fall  of  that  citv  on  Sept  2,  and  on  Sept  9  ho 
ordered  its  evacuation  The  Confederate  attempt 
to  draw  him  hack  failed  (see  HOOD,  JOHN  Bui), 
Mid  Sherman  buined  (Nov  15)  most  of  Atlanta 
ind  the  next  day ,  with  60,000  men,  t>egan  his  fa- 
mous man  h  to  the  sea  With  virtually  no  enemy 
to  bar  his  way,  he  was  before  Savannah  m  24  days, 
leaving  behind  him  a  ruined  and  devastated  land 
Savannah  fell  on  Dec  21,  and  m  Feb  .  1805,  Sher- 
man started  noithwaid  to  close  m  on  Lee  from  the 
tear  FA  cry  step  now  reduced  the  area  upon  whu  h 
the  Confederates  in  Virginia  could  depend  for  aid 
His  advance  through  South  Carolina  (the  state 
whi(  h  in  the  eves  of  Sherman's  men  had  provoked 
the  war)  was  slower  but  even  more  clehtruc  tivo  than 
the  man  h  through  Georgia  In  North  Carolina, 
J  V  JOHNSTON  opposed  Sherman  m  engagements 
•it  Yverasboro  and  Bontonville,  but  aftei  hearing 
of  Lee's  surrender,  ho  asked  foi  terms  Sherman, 
undei standing  the  South  and  the  nun  wrought 
there  better  than  any  other  Union  general,  offered 
him  generous  terms  that  pia<  tic  illv  amounted  to  a 
plan  of  Rec  onstruction,  but  Sec  rotarv  of  War  Stan- 
ton  repudiated  them  Johnston  then  surrendered 
the  last  major  Confederate  army  on  the  same  terms 
as  Loe  (April  2b,  18b5)  Sherman  was  promoted 
lieutenant  general  in  18bb  and  general  in  1869, 
when  hc>  succeeded  Grant  as  commander  of  the 
U  S  army  He  saw  more  clearly  than  anv  other 
Civil  War  general  that  modern  waif  are  was  com- 
pletely unlike  its  18th-century  counterpart  Since 
the  Ci\  il  War  w  as  a  war  between  free  peoples,  Sher- 
man maintained  that  only  by  breaking  the  war 
spirit  of  the  enemy,  nomombatant  as  well  as  com- 
batant, could  victory  be  won — hence  the  march 
through  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  His  answer 
to  the  mayor  of  Atlanta,  who  had  protested  the 
evacuation,  epitomizes  his  sentiments  "War  it>  c  ru- 
c-ltv ,  and  you  cannot  refine  it  "  Sherman  is  said  by 
many  to  be  the  greatest  of  Civil  War  genei  als  How 
effective  his  ac  tions  were  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
his  name  is  still  cordially  detested  m  the  South 
See  his  memoirs  (1875),  The  Sherman  Letters  (cor- 
respondence with  his  brothei  John  SHFRMAN,  ed 
by  R  S  Thorndike.  1894),  and  Home  Letters  of 
Genei  at  Sherman  (od  by  M  A  De Wolfe  Howe, 
1909),  biographies  by  Edward  Robins  (1905), 
Lloy  ci  Lewis  (1932) ,  and  B  H  Liddell  Hart  ( 1 929) , 
Anna  McAllister,  Ellen  Eunng,  Wife  of  General 
Sherman  (1936) ,  A  H  Bur  ne,  Lee,  Grant,  and  Sher- 
man (1939) 

Sherman.  1  Town  (pop  1,058),  E  Maine,  E  of  Mt 
Katahdin,  in  the  Aroostook  farming  region,  inc. 
1862  2  City  (pop  17,156),  co  seat  of  Gray  son  co  , 
N  Texas,  near  the  Red  River  NNE  of  Dallas,  set- 
tled 1849,  me  1864  Stagecoaches  once  passed 
throtigh  Sherman,  which  is  now  a  highway  and 
railroad  junction  It  processes  farm  produce  flour 
mills,  cereal  plants,  and  feed  mills  use  gram,  cotton 
gins,  cottonseed-oil  mills,  a  textile  mill,  and  a  gar- 
ment factory  use  cotton  Despite  these  and  other 
industries  Sherman  has  somewhat  the  air  of  a 
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wealthy  farm  market  Austin  College  (Presbvte- 
nan,  coeducational)  wa«  founded  in  1849  in  Hunts- 
ville  and  later  moved  to  Sherman 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  1890,  passed  by  the  U  S. 
Congress  It  took  its  name  from  Sen  John  Sher- 
man Increasing  public  opposition  to  large  cor- 
porations and  to  combinations  of  large  business 
caused  much  political  turmoil  The  demand  for 
restrictive  legislation  grew  to  great  power  in  the 
1880s  and  finally  brought  about  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Tiust  Act  Based  on  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congiess  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  the  act 
declared  illegal  eveiv  contract,  combination  (in  the 
form  of  trust  or  otherwise),  or  conspiracy  in  re- 
straint of  interstate  and  foreign  trade  A  fine  of 
$5,000  and  imprisonment  for  one  year  were  set  as 
the  maximum  penalties  for  violating  the  act  The 
Supreme  Court  by  its  decisions,  as  m  the  E  C 
Knight  Company  Case  of  1895,  reduced  the  force 
of  the  ac  t  greatly  in  the  first  decade  of  its  operation 
As  a  result  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
"trust-busting"  campaigns,  however,  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  was  later  invoked  with  some  suc- 
c  ess,  and  under  the  terms  of  the  act  the  Northern 
Securities  Company  was>  ordered  to  dissolve  in 
1904  The  act  was  further  employed  by  President 
W  II  Taft  in  1911  to  dissolve  the  Standard  Oil 
trust  and  the  American  Tobac  co  Company  In  the 
Wilson  administration,  the  CLAYTON  ANTI-TRUST 
ACT  (1914)  was  enacted  in  supplement  to  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Act,  and  the  FFDFRAL  TR\DE 
COMMISSION  was  set  up  H914)  In  the  1920s  anti- 
trust action  sharply  declined,  but  under  Presrdent 
F  D  Roosevelt,  new  acts  supplementary  to  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Ac  t  wore  passed  (e  g  ,  the 
ROBINHON-PATMAN  Ac  i),  and  anti-trust  action  was 
vigorously  resumed  In  recent  years  the  new  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Couit  have  eased  many  of  the 
old  difficulties  of  government  prosecution  of  trusts 
See  Thurman  Arnold,  The  Sherman  Antitrust  Act 
and  Its  Enforcement  (1940) 

Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Act,  1890,  passed  by  the 
U  S  Congress  to  supplant  the  BLAND-ALLIHON  ACT 
of  1878  It  not  only  required  the  U  S  government 
to  purchase  nearly  twice  as  much  silver  as  before, 
out  also  added  substantially  to  the  amount  of 
money  already  in  circulation  The  Sherman  Silver 
Purchase  Act  (supported  bv  John  Sherman  only  as 
a  compromise  with  the  advocates  of  FUKB  SILVER), 
when  put  into  operation,  threatened  to  undermine 
the  U  S  Treasury's  gold  renerves  After  the  Panic 
of  1893  broke,  President  Grover  CLEVELAND  called 
a  special  session  of  Congiess  and  sec  ured  (1893)  the 
repeal  of  the  Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Act 
Sherridon  (sWrldun),  town  (estimated  pop  1,500), 
W  Man  ,  on  Krssissmg  Lake  and  N  of  The  Pas  It 
is  a  center  of  copper  and  gold  mining  and  the  north 
terminus  of  the  Manitoba  Northern  Railway 
Sherriff,  Robert  Cednc,  189b-,  English  dramatist 
His  experience  in  the  First  World  War  gave  him 
material  for  his  impressive  play  Journey's  End 
Produced  m  1929,  it  met  with  huge  success  m  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  St  Helena,  written 
with  Jeanne  de  Casahs,  was  produced  in  1936 
Sheniff  has  also  written  many  moving-prc  ture  sce- 
narios, including  Goodbye  Mr  Chips  (19  ib)  and 
Odd  Man  Out  (1945) 

Shernll,  Clarence  Osborne,  1876 -,  American  armv 
officer  and  city  manager  of  Cincinnati  (1926-30. 
1937-44),  b  Newton,  N  C  ,  grad  West  Point,  1901 
As  an  engineer,  Shernll  advanced  through  the  ar- 
mv grades  to  bee  ome  c  oloncl  in  1917  After  service 
in  Franc  e  in  the  First  World  War  he  was  director 
of  public  buildings  and  parks  in  Washington,  D  C 
In  1926  he  resigned  from  the  army  to  become  city 
manager  of  Cine  tnnati  after  that  city  had  shaken 
itself  loose  fiom  party-ridden  politics  Four  years 
later  he  was  succeeded  by  C  A  DVKBTRA  When 
Dykstra  lesigned  (19J7)  to  become  a  university 
president,  Colonel  Shornll  was  immediately  re- 
called as  city  manager 
Shernll,  city  (pop  2,184),  cential  N  Y  ,  W  of  Utica, 

me  1916  Silverware  is  made  here 
Sherrmgton,  Sir  Charles  Scott,  1861-,  English 
physiologist,  educated  at  Cambridge  Ho  was 
professor  of  physiology  at  the  universities  of  Liver- 
pool, London,  and  Oxford  He  was  knighted  in 
1922  Noted  for  his  rescan  h  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, he  shared  with  E  D  Adrian  the  1032  Nobel 
Prize  m  Physiology  and  Medicine  for  their  dis- 
covonea  regarding  the  function  of  the  neuron 
Among  his  works  arc  The  Inttgrntiee  Action  of  the 
Nervous  System  (1906),  Mammalian  fhyswlogy 
(1919,  rev  ed  1929),  The  Brain  and  Its  Afechamsm 
(1933),  and  Man  on  His  Nature  (1940) 
sherry  (from  Jerez],  naturally  drv,  fortified  wine, 
pale  amber  to  brow  n  in  tint  It  is  made  from  grapes 
grown  in  the  legion  of  Jerez  de  la  Fiontera,  Anda- 
lusia, Spam  After  fermentation  the  wine  is  forti- 
fied with  brandy  Matured  in  cask  foi  several 
yeais,  the  wine  when  mature  is  classed  as  palma, 
very  dry,  raya,  full  and  rich,  01  palo  cortado,  an  in- 
termediate variation.  The  big  sheiry  houses  blend 
the  wines  with  reserves  from  the  Soleras,  collections 
of  flavoring  wines  from  very  fine  vintages,  kept  in 
dated  casks  and  maintained  for  long  periods  by 
exact  replenishment  of  the  blending  wine  with- 
drawn fiom  the  oldest  cask  with  wine  from  the 
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next  oldest  The  varieties  of  sherry  include  AMON- 
TILLADO and  manaanilla,  dry  aperitif  wines  of  the 
palma  typo,  the  fairly  sweet,  fruity  oloroso  and 
amoroso,  blended  from  palo  cortado,  and  the  very 
sweet  golden  or  brown  sherries,  raya  blends  The 
dessert  sherries  are  usually  colored  and  sweetened 
by  the  addition  of  dark,  syrupy  wines  Shei  ry  con- 
tains from  15  to  23  percent  of  alcohol,  the  more 
highly  fortified  wines  being  for  export  Wines  of 
the  sherry  type  are  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  Latrn  America  Sherry  must  be  long  matured 
in  wood  and  bottle  to  acquire  the  mellowness  de- 
manded of  blanched  wines  It  is  widely  used  as  a 
flavoring  in  fine  cookery.  See  H  Warner  Allen, 
Sherry  (19  H) 

'S  Hertogenbosch  (HcVtcikhunbds'),  Fr  Bois-le-Duc 
(bwa"-Iu-duk'),  municipality  (pop  53.432).  cap- 
ital of  North  Brabant  prov  ,  S  central  Netherlands 
It  is  a  manufacturing  center  for  electric-hght 
bulbs,  bicycles,  food  products,  and  cigars  Char- 
tered m  1184,  it  was  a  fortress  city  until  1876  It 
suffered  heavy  damage  in  the  Second  World  War 
Sherwood,  Mary  Martha  (Butt).  1755-1851,  English 
writer  of  moral  and  religious  stones  for  young  read- 
ers She  is  best  known  for  Little  Henry  and  Hut 
Bearer  (1815),  a  story  of  India,  and  the  popular 
History  of  the  Fairchild  Family  (1818-47)  See  biog- 
raphy by  F  J  H  Darton  (1910) 
Sherwood,  Robert  Emmet,  1896-,  American  play- 
wright, b  New  Roc  helle,  N  Y  ,  grad  Harvard, 
1918,  son  of  Rosuia  Emmet  Sherwood,  painter  ami 
illustiator  After  service  m  the  First  World  War. 
Sherwood  wrote  for  Vanity  Fair  and  Life;  he  served 
as  editor  of  Life  from  1924  until  1928.  His  first  suc- 
cessful play,  The  Road  to  Rome  (1927),  was  equaled 
in  popularity  by  his  Reunion  in  Vienna  (1931)  and 
The  Pdnjied  Forest  (1935)  He  won  the  Pulitser 
Prize  in  drama  three  times,  in  1936  for  Idiot's  Do- 
light,  (1936),  m  1939  for  Abe  Lincoln  in  lllinoi* 
(1938),  and  in  1941  for  There  Shall  Be  No  Night 
(1940)  All  of  these  plays  have  been  published. 
Politically  active,  Sherwood  was  director  of  over- 
seas operations  in  the  Office  of  War  Information, 
and  a  speech  writer  for  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  On  the  basis  of  the  papers  of  Harry 
Hopkins  he  wrote  a  memoir,  Kooseveu  and  Hopkint 
(1948),  one  of  the  most  important  and  comprehen- 
sive histories  of  the  Sec  ond  World  War,  it  won  the 
1949  Pulitzer  Prize  in  biography  Sherwood  col- 
laborated with  Irving  Berlin  and  Moss  Hart  in  th« 
musical  cornedv  Miss  Liberty  (1949) 
Sherwood  Forest,  formerly  a  large  royal  forest, 
Nottinghamshire,  England,  including  the  district 
of  the  DUKERKA  Today  remnants  of  the  forest 
exist  near  Mansfield  and  Hucknall  The  forest  is 
mo'st  celebrated  as  the  haunt  of  Robin  Hood  and 
his  famous  band  Alfred  Noyes  has  written  two 
poems  on  Sherw  ood  Forest 
Sheshach  (she'shak),  mysterrous  name  apparently 

meaning  Babylon     Jcr   25  26,  51  41 
Sheshai  (shr'hhl),  son  of  AN\K 
Sheshan  (sho'shan),  descendant  of  Judah    1  Chron. 
2  31,34,35 

Sheshauen  or  Sheshawen,  Morocco  see  XUJEN 
Sheshbazzar  (shfshba'zar).  probable  predecessor 
of  Zerubbahel  as  governor  of  Jerusalem,  commis- 
sioned by  Cyrus  to  c  arrv  ba<  k  the  sacred  vessels. 
Ezra  18,11,  514,16  Some  think  him  identical 
with  ZEKUBHABFL  and  SHEN\ZAR 
Sheshonk  I  (shc'sh5ngk),  d  c  924  BC,  king  of 
ancient  Cgvpt  (c  945-c  924  B  C  ),  founder  of  the 
Libyan  dy  nasty  Originally  a  c  ommander  of  mer- 
cenanes  at  llera-cloopolis—  an  office  hereditary  in 
the  family  —he  assumed  royal  authorrty  when  the 
weak  dynasty  at  Tanis  died  out  He  captured 
Gaza  and  presented  it  to  Solomon  Later  he  over- 
ran (r  926  B  C  )  all  Palestine  He  enlarged  the 
Karnak  temple  and  on  its  walls  recorded  the  tribute 
paid  him  in  Palestine  and  Nubia  His  temple 
court  (314  ft  wide  and  269  ft  deep)  is  the  largest 
ever  built,  and  it  was  fronted  by  a  huge  pylon 
Sheshonk  is  the  Shishak  (shl'shak)  of  the  Bible 
t  Kings  9  16,  11  40,  14  25.  2I>  The  name  occurs 
in  English  also  as  Shoshpnk 
Sheth  1  See  SETH  2  Otherwise  unknown  person 

mentioned  in  an  obscure  passage     Num   24  17 
Shethar  (she'thur),  prince  and  counselor  of  King 

\hasuorus     Either  1  14 

Shethar-Boznai  (-bGz'nal),  Persian  who  tried  to 
obstruct  the  building  of  the  second  Tomple  Ezra 
5  i,b,bb,13 

Shetland  (shfcVlund)  or  Zetland  (zeVlund),  county 
(550  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop  21  421,  1948  estimated  pop 
20,263),  consisting  of  the  Shetland  Islands  or 
Snetlands,  an  archipelago  c  70  mi  long,  NE  of 
the  Orkneys,  Scotland  The  group  consists  of 
some  100  islands  About  a  fourth  of  them  are  in- 
habited Mainland,  Yell,  Unst,  Fetlar,  Whalsey, 
and  Bressay  are  the  largest  islands  Lerwick,  on 
Mainland,  is  the  county  seat,  tho  only  laige  town, 
and  the  chief  port  of  the  islands  The  surface  of 
the  islands  is  generally  low  and  rocky,  with  few 
trees  and  little  good  farm  land,  in  places  cliffs  rise 
to  1,000  ft  The  climate  us  humid  and,  despite  the 
northern  latitude,  rather  mild  Oats  and  barley 
are  the  chief  crops,  but  fishing  (hernng)  and  cattle 
and  sheep  raising  are  more  important  than  farm- 
ing The  region  is  famous  for  its  knitted  woolen 
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goods  The  small,  sturdy  Shetland  ponv  is  bred 
here  The  islands  were  early  occupied  by  the 
Norsemen,  and  traces  of  their  speech  and  customs 
survive  Shetland  was  not  annexed  to  Scotland 
until  1472,  whon  the  islands  were  taken  over  as  an 
unredeemed  pledge  of  King  Christian  I  of  Norway 
and  Denmark  for  the  dowry  of  his  daughter 
Margaret,  who  married  James  III  of  Scotland, 
See  William  Moffatt,  Shetland  (1934) 
Shetland  sheep  dog,  miniature  working  dog,  very 
closelv  resembling  the  larger  collie  in  appearance 
The  "Hheltie,"  as  tho  dog  is  often  called,  was  de- 
veloped in  the  Shetland  Islands,  near  Si  otland 
Although  its  exac  t  ancestry  is  not  known,  it  un- 
doubtedly includes  the  working  c ollies  taken  to  the 
islands  from  Scotland  The  standards  require  that 
the  shoulder  height  be  between  12  and  15  in  The 
heavy  double  coat  is  usually  sable,  black,  or  blue 
marked  with  various  proportions  of  white  and  tan 
The  hair  of  the  mane  and  frill  should  be  abundant, 
and  the  legs  well  feathered  Although  dainty  in  ap- 
pearance the  dog  is  sturdy  and  makes  an  intelli- 
gent easulv  trained  pet  and  wat<  hdog 
Sheva  (she'vu).  1  Son  of  Caleb  1  Chron  249 
1  David's  scnbe  seeSHAVSHA 
Shevchenko,  Taras  (ta'rus  shlveheVkft),  1814-01, 
Ukrainian  poet  and  nationalist  Son  of  a  bondman, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  painter  in  St  Petersburg, 
there  the  poet  Zhukovskv  met  him  and  bought  him 
free  Becoming  politic  ally  suspec  t  bee  ause  of  the 
nationalist  thernos  m  his  poetry,  Shevchenko  was 
exiled  (1848-58)  to  Siberia,  by  tho  time  he  was 
pardoned,  hia  health  was  broken  His  verses, 
written  m  simple  folk  language,  were  very  popu- 
lar in  his  country  Selected  Porm*  were  rendered 
into  English  in  1945  He  was  the  author  also  of 
the  short-story  collection  Munc  (1882)  and  the 
autobiographical  novel  The  Artist  (1887) 

Siuahs    see  SHHTES 

Shibboleth  (sM'bol£th)  [Hob  ,-ear  of  corn  or 
stream),  test  word  which  the  Gileaditea  made  the 
Ephranmtes  pronounce  As  Ephranmtes  could  not 
say  ah  but  only  a  as  in  "Sibboleth,"  this  waa  re- 
garded as  a  test  of  an  Ephranmte,  42,000  Ephra- 
imitos  were  thus  detected  Judges  12 

Shibmah  (shrb'mu),  variant  of  SHEBAM 

Shickshmny  (shirk 'shl^no),  industrial  borough  (pop 
2,354),  NE  Pa  ,  on  the  Susquehnnna  and  SW  of 
Wil  ken-Bar  re,  me  1861  It  has  a  silk  mill  and 
anthracite  collieries 

Shickshock  Mountains,  range  forming  part  of  the 
Appalachian  system,  E  Que  ,  a  continuation  of  the 
Notre  Dame  Mts  extending  c  100  mi  east-west 
near  tho  north  coast  of  the  ( Jasp6  Peninsula  Table- 
top  Mt  or  Mt  Jacques  Cat  tier  (4,lbO  ft)  is  tho 
highest  point  m  SE  Canada 

Shicron  (sht'krOn)  [Heb  .-drunkenness],  unlocated 
landmark,  SW  Palestine  Joshua  15  11 

Shldehara,  Kijuro,  Baron  (WjoorcV,  shr-da'hari), 
1872-,  Japanese  statesman  A  career  diplomat,  ho 
was  ambassador  to  the  Netherlands  (1914-15), 
vice  foreign  minister  (1915),  ambassador  to  the 
United  States  (1919  22),  and  foieign  minister 
(1924-27,  1929-31)  AH  foreign  minister  ho  pursued 
a  conciliatory  polu  v  toward  China,  contrary  to  the 
desires  of  the  anm  Aftei  the  wai  he  bee  ume  head 
of  the  Progiewivo  paity  and  was  prime  minister 
from  Oc  t  ,  1945,  to  May,  1946  Known  us  a  liberal 
befoie  the  war,  in  post-war  Japan  he  was  regarded 
as  a  conservative  He  is  connected  bv  marriage 
with  the  Mitsubishi  intercuts  When  in  1947  he 
opposed  nationalization  of  the  coal  industry,  he 
was  oucted  from  the  party 

Shlel,  Loch  (15kh  shcl'),  lake,  c  17  mi  long  and  1 
mj,  wide,  Inverness-ahire,  S<  otland  It  is  drained 
by  the  bhiel  river  to  Loch  Moidart  Prince  Charles 
Eklward  raised  his  standard  (1745)  at  Glenfinnan, 
at  the  head  of  Loch  Shiel 

shield,  piece  of  defensive  AHMQR,  borne  upon  the 
left  arm  to  ward  off  weapons  in  war  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  gunpowder  The  ancient  Greeks 
and  early  Romans  carried  circular  shields,  a  later 
type  being  square  and  curved  to  tho  body  The 
Normans  of  Sicily  are  said  to  have  introduced,  in 
the  llth  cent.,  a  shield  comparable  m  shape  to  a 
boy's  kite,  and  it  was  on  shields  of  this  shape  that 
armonal  designs  were  first  represented  With  the 
disuse  of  shields  in  war,  on  tho  introduction  of 
firearms,  the  form  Of  shields  carrying  armorial 
bearings  became  vaned  For  the  shield  m  herald- 
ry, see  ESCUTCHEON 

Shields,  James,  1806-79,  American  soldier  and 
statesman,  b  Altmote,  Co.  Tyrone,  Ireland  Com- 
ing to  the  United  States  in  1826,  Shields  nettled  in 
Kaakaskia,  111  ,  where  he  became  a  lawyer  and 
entered  politics  A  Democrat,  he  was  a  state  repre- 
sentative (1836),  state  auditor  (1839),  and  a  justice 
of  the  state  supreme  court  (1843-46)  President 
Polk  appointed  him  commissioner  of  tho  General 
Land  Office  in  Washington  in  1845,  but  Shields  re- 
signed the  next  year  to  become  a  brigadier  general 
of  volunteers  in  the  Mexican  War  He  was  bre- 
vetted  major  general  of  volunteers  for  gallantry  at 
Cerro  Gordo,  where  he  was  wounded  He  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Churubusco  After  the  war 
he  was  governor  of  Oregon  Territory,  U  S  Senator 
from  Illinois  (1849-55),  and  US  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (1858-69).  When  the  Civil  War  broke 


1812 


it  he  was  engaged  m  mining  in  Mexico    He  offered 
B  services  to  the  Union  and  was  made  a  brigadier 


ou1 

his .,    ... 

general  of  volunteers.  His  division  defeated  T  J 
(Stonewall)  JACKSON  at  Kernstown  in  the  Shenan- 
doah  Valley  in  March,  1862  After  Stonewall  had 
routed  Banks,  Shields  and  Fr6mont  attempted  to 
cut  off  his  withdrawal  but  were  defeated  at  Cross 
Keys  and  PORT  REPUBLIC1  Shields  lesigned  his 
commission  in  1863  and  ultimately  settled  in  Car- 
rollton,  Mo  lie  served  in  the  legislature  in  1874 
and  1879  and  was  again  in  the  U  S  Senate  (Jan  - 
March,  1879),  filling  a  vacancy  fiom  Missoun 
Shields,  England  see  TYNBMOUTH  (for  North 
Shields)  and  SOUTH  SHIELDS 

Shiga  (she'ga),  prefecture,  S  Honshu,  Japan  see 
OTHU,  the  capital 

Shigatse  (shSgat'sS),  town  (pop  c  14,000)  S  central 
Tibet,  on  the  Tsangpo  (Brahmaputra)  river  After 
Lhasa,  it  is  the  most  important  trade  center  in 
Tibet  Half  a  mile  outside  the  town  is  the  monas- 
tery of  Taslulunpo  (founded  1446) ,  within  its  walls 
are  c  5,000  monks  headed  by  tho  Pancheu  Lama 
(see  LAMAISM) 

Shiggaion  (ohlga'yun),  plural  Shigionoth  (shlgl'6- 
n&th),  in  Pa  7  1  and  Hab  3  1,  terms  perhaps  de- 
scribing the  character  of  the  psalm 

Shihon  (shl'h&n),  town,  N  Palestine,  probably  near 
Nazareth  Joshua  19  19 

Shi  nor  (shl'hdr),  variant  of  SIHOR 

Shihor-libnath  (-Hb'nath),  unidentified  boundary 
mark  of  Asher  Joshua  19  26 

Smites  (&hcVltz)  (Arabic, -sectarians],  members  of 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  IHL\M,  the  other  much 
more  numerous  group  being  the  SUNNITKS  The 
Shutes  (also  c  ailed  Shiahs)  may  be  said  to  represent 
a  Persian  variation  of  the  religion  of  Mohammed, 
and  the  Sunmtes  certainly  are  the  norm  of  Mos- 
lems The  essential  belief  of  the  Shutos  is  that  All 
and  his  successors  were  divinely  ordained  caliphs 
and  that  any  vaiiation  from  this  order  is  intoler- 
able They  tegard  Ah  as  almost  half  divine  and 
consider  HUSFIN  a  sacred  martyr  The  nationalism 
of  Persia  undei  the  early  CALIPH  \TP  and  the  detefl- 
tation  bv  the  Persians  of  what  they  c  onsidered  tho 
usurpation  of  the  divine  position  gave  Shusm  its 
peculiar  attitude  of  looking  for  an  IM\M  or  MVUOI, 
who  was  alwa>s  m  existence,  but  in  hiding  from  the 
usurpers  Henc  e  arose  the  fanatical  behavior  which 
has  c  harac  terued  some  of  the  Shutes,  as  evinc  ed  in 
the  Isnuwhtes,  the  FAriMMk  sect  and  the  ASSASSIN 
fanatics  The  Shutes  have  many  more  festivals 
than  the  Sunmtes  and  a  much  gi  eater  c  ult  of  saints 
They  have  atao  produced  many  more  dervishes 
than  othei  Moslems,  and  b^nsM  arose*  among 
them  Shusm  is  the  religion  of  Persia,  of  Oman, 
and  of  Afghanistan  The  movements  of  BABIKM  and 
BAHAISM  hfue  Shnte  bases 

Shikoku  (shlkcVktM)),  island  (c  6,800  sq  mi  ,  1940 
pop  3,337,102,  1947  pop  4,074,708),  Japan,  S  of 
Honshu  and  E  of  Kyushu,  between  the  Inland  Sea 
and  the  Philippine  Sea  It  is  the  smallest  (140  mi 
long  and  from  JO  to  95  mi  wide)  of  the  foui  major 
islands  Its  mountainous,  foiostod  mtenor  is 
sparsclj,  settled  Of  the1  coastal  cities,  the  largest 
aie  Matsuyama,  Kochi,  and  Tokusluma  The 
chief  exports  of  Shikoku  are  salt,  copper,  tobacco, 
lumber,  and  fruit 

Shilhi  (shTl'hl),  giandfathcr  of  King  Jehobhaphat 
I  Kings  22  42 

Shilhim  (whrrhlm),  variant  of  SHAABAIM 

Shilka  (shel'ku),  river,  -143  mi  long,  formed  by  tho 
union  of  two  livers  rising  in  Mongolia  It  flows 
ENE  m  Far  Eastern  Sibena,  RSFSR,  past  the 
town  of  Sliilka  (1939  pop  over  10,000)  and  joins 
the  Argun  nvei  to  form  the  Amur  on  the  border 
between  Russia  and  Mane  hut  w  It  is  navigable  in 
its  entire  length 

Shillaber,  Benjamin  Penhallow  (sht'lubur),  1814- 
90,  American  humorist,  b  Portsmouth,  N  H  As 
editor  of  a  humorous  weekly,  the  Carpet-Hag  (1851- 
5-J),  and  creator  of  "Mrs  Paitmgton,"  the  amiable 
and  loquacious  small-town  gossip,  he  influenced 
Maik  Twain  and  other  writers  His  woiks  include 
Rhymes  mth  Reason  and  without  (1853)  and  Life 
a?ul  Saying*  of  Mrs  I'artinglon  (1854) 

Shillelagh  (shlhVlu),  town,  Co  Wicklow,  Ireland, 
SW  of  Aughrim  The  ancient  Forest  of  Shillelagh 
gave  its  name  to  tho  Irishman's  oak  or  blackthorn 
cudgel,  the  shillelagh  or  shillalah 

Shillem  (»h«'fm),  son  of  Naphtah  Gea  4624, 
Num.  26  49  Shallum  1  Chron  7  13. 

Shillington,  industrial  borough  (pop  4,932),  SE  Pa  , 
near  Reading,  settled  1860  It  produces  building 
bloc  ks,  textiles,  lumber,  and  limestone 

Shillong  (shllong'),  town  (pop  38,192),  capital  of 
Assam  state,  India  At  an  altitude  of  5,000  ft.,  it 
is  a  summer  resort  There  are  two  colleges 

Shiloah  (shllcVu),  variant  of  SIIX>AM. 

Shiloh  (shl'ld),  in  the  Bible  1  Name  appearing  in  a 
passage  where  the  text  is  obscuie  Gen  49  10  2 
Place  where  the  ark  rested  after  the  conquest  of 
Judah  and  the  home  of  the  prophets  Eli  and  Ahijah 
Here  Samuel  spent  his  boyhood.  It  waa  the  sanc- 
tuary and  general  meeting  place  of  the  Levites 
until  the  Philistines  captured  the  Ark  of  the  Cov- 
enant Joshua  18  1,  Judges  1831,  21  19,  1  Sam 
3,  4,  1  Kings  11  29,  12.15;  14  2,  Jer  7  12  Shiloh 
has  been  identified  as  a  nun  NNJB  of  Jerusalem. 


Shiloh,  battle  of,  April  6-7,  1862,  also  called  the 
battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  one  of  the  great  battles 
of  the  Civil  War  The  battle  took  its  name  from 
Shiloh  Church,  a  meetinghouse  c3  mi  SSW  of 
Pittsburg  Landing,  which  was  a  community  in 
Hardm  eo  ,  Tenn  ,  9  mi  8  of  Savannah  on  the  we«t 
bank  of  the  Tennessee  liver  After  the  fall  of  Foi  t 
DONELSON,  Gen  U  S  Grant  advanced  up  the 
Tennessee  river  and,  on  March  17, 1862,  established 
headquarters  for  his  Ai  my  of  the  Tennessee  (46,000 
men)  at  Savannah  Five  divisions  weie  placed  m 
the  vicinity  oi  Pittsburg  Landing  and  one  at  Crump's 
Landing,  5  mi  north  Meanwhile,  Gen  D  C  Bwll, 
commanding  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  (35,000  men), 
was  marching  W  from  Nashville  to  join  Grant  and 
crush  the  Confederate  army  at  Counth,  Miss  ,  stra- 
tegic point  on  the  Memphis-Charleston  RR  Gen 
A  S  Johnston,  about  to  make  a  stand  after  leading 
the  retreat  from  original  Confederate  positions  m 
tho  West,  commanded  the  army  at  Corinth  (40,000 
men),  with  Gen  P  G  T  Beauregard  second  m 
command  Johnston's  plan  was  to  defeat  Grant 
before  Buell  could  arnve.  He  moved  to  attack  on 
April  3,  but  because  of  delay  in  the  20-mile  advance 
to  the  Union  front,  it  was  not  until  early  on  April  (> 
that  his  troops  fell  upon  the  enemy  near  Shiloh 
Chuich  Grunt's  position  was  unfortified,  in  spite 
of  orders  to  the  contrary  from  Gen  H  W  Halleck, 
Union  commander  in  tho  West  Having  offensive 
plans  of  his  own.  Grant  expected  no  attack,  and 
consequently  his  irregularly  placed  divisions  weie 
thrown  back  in  confusion  at  the  Confederate  as- 
sault In  tho  day's  fighting  the  Confederates  swept 
the  field,  but  Johnston  was  killed  When  Beauie- 
gard,  who  assumed  command,  ceased  bat  tie  at  night- 
fall, the  Union  forces  had  been  pushed  back  over  a 
mile  from  then  first  positions  but  on  the  hard- 
pressed  left  still  hold  Pittsburg  Landing,  which  tho 
Confederates  wanted  to  secuie  m  ordei  to  cut  off 
retreat  With  20,000  lomfoi  cements  from  tho  di- 
vision at  dump's  Landing  and  the  advance  divi- 
sions of  BuolPs  ainiy,  the  Federals  took  the  offen- 
sive on  Apnl  7  Beaurogard,  outnumbered  and 
without  fiesh  tioops,  resisted  toi  about  eight  hours 
and  then  proceeded  to  withdiaw  on  Corinth,  the 
Union  command  not  making  any  effective  pursuit 
Corinth  was  abandoned  to  tho  Union  fore  os  ono 
month  latci  Ultimately,  Shiloh  may  be  considei  ed 
a  Union  vutoiy  Ixx-autje  it  led  to  later  successful 
campaigns  m  the  \\  ot>t  It  was  ono  of  tho  bloodiest 
contests  of  the  wai,  losses  on  each  sido  t  CMC  lung 
over  10,000,  and,  except  possibly  Gettysbuig  it  has 
boon  the  subject  of  naoro  conticneisy  than  ,my 
other  Civil  W  ai  battle  Hoc  J  C  Ropc^,  The  Sioru 
of  the  Civil  }\  ar  (1S95-1913) ,  J  F  Rhodes,  llixturu 
of  the  Ctflt/  War  (1917X 

Shiloh  National  Military  Park  soo  SAVANNAH, 
Tenn 

Shiloni  (shllo'nl)  or  Shilomtes  (shllo'nlls,  *hrio- 
nlts)  t»ee  SHKLAH  1  The  tc'im  also  refers  to  Mn- 
loh,  the  plac  c 

Shilshah  (shllMni),  son  of  Zophah    1  Chi  on    7  37 

Shimane  (shlmi'iii),  picfecture,  SW  Honshu, 
Japan  sec'  MATHO*.,  the  capital 

Shimea  (shl'mou)  [Heb  ,-ienown]  1,  2  Lovitc  s 
1  Chi  on  (>  30,39  3  See  SHAMMUA  1  4h>oeSnv\i- 

MAH  1 

Shimeah  (shl'mou)   [Heb  .-renown]    1  y0o  SH\M- 

MAH    1     2  SeeSllIMKAM 

Shimeam  (hhr'mtum)    [Heb  , -renown),  Gibeontte 

1  Chron   9  38     bhimeuh    1  Chron    S  32 
Shimeath    (shl'meAth)    [Heb  , -known),  mothei    of 

Jozac  har  tho  murderer     2  Kings  12  21 
Shiraei  («,hl'mn)  [Heh  ,»=famoui?]    1  Benjutnite  who 
cursed  David     2  Sum    105-14,  1  Kings  236-46 

2  Rojal  official     1  Kings  1  8    4  18     3  Ancestor  of 
Mordecai      Esther   2  5      4  Gershomte  famiK       1 
Chron    219,10      Shimi     Ex    617      5  Biothei    of 
Zerubbabel     1  Chron  3  19    6  Simeonite     1  Chi  on 
426,27     7  Reubciute     1  Chron   5  4     8,  9  Lcnites 
1  Chron    629,42     10  Course  of  pnests     1  Chi  on 
25  17     11  Keeper  of  vineyards     1  Chron    27  27 
12,   13  Levites  contemporary  with  Hezekiah      2 
Chron  29  14, 31  12    14, 15, 16  Husbands  of  foreign 
wives    Ezra  1023,,*  3,38 

Shimeon  (shl'meon)  [Heb  ,  -famous],  Israelite  who 
had  a  foreign  wife  E/ra  10  31 

Shimhi  (shlm'hr)  [Hob  , -famous],  Benjaimto.  1 
Chron  821 

Shimi  (shl'ml),  variant  of  SIHMEI  4 

Shimizu  (shmie'zoo),  city  (1947 pop  80,515),  Shizu- 
oka  prefecture,  central  Honshu,  Japan,  a  port  on 
Surugu  Bay  It  exports  tea  and  oranges. 

Shimma  see  SHAMMAH  1 

Shimoda  (shlmS'da),  town,  Shizuoka  prefecture, 
cential  Honshu,  Japan,  at  the  south  extiemity  of 
Izu  peninsula,  on  the  Sagami  Sea  Under  the  U  S  - 
Japanese  tieaty  of  1854,  its  port  waa  to  be  opened 
to  American  trade,  but  its  poor  harbor  rendered 
this  impracticable  Tho  first  U  S.  consulate,  under 
Townsend  Harris,  was  opened  at  Shimoda  in  1856 

Shimon  (ehl'm&n),  name  in  a  genealogy  of  Judah 
1  Chron.  4.20 

Shimonoseki  (shc'monosakg),  city  (1940  pop 
196,022,  1947  pop  176,666),  Yamaguchi  prefec- 
ture, extreme  SW  Honshu,  Japan  An  impoitanb 
port  on  Shunonoseki  Strait,  it  is  opposite  Moji. 
Kyushu,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  tuuuwl. 


Croc*  refertncm  «r«  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS,  Th«  k«y  to  promiaciatioa  face*  p*t«  1. 


Shimon oseki  is  a  railroad  and  industrial  center, 
with  engineering  works,  shipyards,  and  metal  and 
oheinual  plants  It  is  also  un  inaportant  fishing 
port.  There  are  well-known  shrine*  In  1804  a 
fleet  of  U.S.,  British,  Fienoh,  and  Dutch  ships,  an 
retaliation  few  hostile  arts  of  the  Chosu  dan,  bom- 
barded the  poit  The  Tieatv  of  ShituonoHelu  was 
signed  here  (1805)  The  city  was  bombed  (1945) 
in  the  Second  Woi  Id  War 

Shimonoseki,  Treaty  of,  1895,  ending  the  First 
CHINO-JAPAKTESE  WAR.  The  negotiators  and  sign- 
ers were  Yuko  Ito  for  Japan  and  Li  Hung-chang 
for  China  Harsh  terms,  iu<  hiding  a  large  indem- 
intv,  were  imposed  upon  a  badly  defeated  China 
The  tieaty  provided  for  ending  Chinese  auzeiamty 
over  Korea,  giving  Korea  at  least  nominal  inde- 
pendciu  e,  and  for  the  ces&ion  to  Japan  of  Formosa, 
the  Pese  adores  islands,  and  the  Liaotung  peninsula 
Later  in  18%  Japan  gave  up  Liaotung  in  exchange 
for  an  increase  in  Chmu'iu  indemnity  payment 

Shimrath  (shim 'rath)  (Hob  ,~  watch],  descendant 
of  Benjamin  1  Chron  S  21 

Shimri  (shtm'il)  [Heb  ,- vigilant]  1  Descendant  of 
Simeon  1  Chron  4  37  2  Father  of  one  of  David's 
guard  1  Chi  on  11  45  3  One  who  helped  e  lean  the 
Temple  in  Hezekiah's  icign.  2  Clirnn  29  13 

SJumritb  (shma'rfth),  same  as  SHOMBK  S. 

Shimrom  (shlm'r&m)  or  Shinxron  (-ron)  [Hob  ,= 
watching  plaie]  1  Son  of  Ibsaehar  Gen  4613, 
Num  2024,  1  Chron  71  8  Unloeated  town  of 
Zebulun  Joshua  11  1,  19  15  This  may  be  the 
same  as  Shimron-meron  (-mP'i6n),  a  pla<e  who«e 
king  Joshua  defeated  Joshua  12  20 

Sfaimshai  (shun'shl,  shmi'shai)  [Heb , -like  the 
sun],  author  of  a  letter  to  Artaxerxes  whu  h  stopped 
the  work  on  the  Temple  Ezra  4  8,9,17,23 

Shmab  (shl'nab),  king  of  \dmah     Gen    142 

Shmano  (sh!na'n5),  river,  229  mi  long,  flowing 
generally  NNE  through  central  and  N  Honshu, 
Japan,  to  the  Sea  of  Japan  at  Niigata  It  is  the 
longest  nvoi  of  the  (ountrv 

Shinar  (shT'n-ii).  in  the  Bible,  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
Babylonia  Gen  1010,  112,  141,  Isa  11.11, 
Dan  1  2,Zoeh  5  11 

Shiner,  town  (pop  1,520),  S  Texas,  E  of  San  An- 
tonio, settled  1887  puruipalh  bv  Czechs,  me 
1890  It  processes  farm  products  and  has  u 
brew  erv 

Shmgishu,  Korea  HeeSi\uuu 

Shingle  House,  borough  (pop  1,100),  N  Pa,  near 
the  N  V  boundary  VE  of  Smothport,  settled 
1808,  UK  1902 

shingles,  virus  infection  oi  a  nerve  which  usually 
affects  one  side  of  the  bod\  The  condition,  also 
known  is  hirpm  sm/f,,  begins  with  pain  similm  to 
that  of  neuralgia,  followed  In  reddening  of  the  skin 
and  the  appeunnce  of  vesicles  or  blisters  Stabs 
and  sometimes  siars  loim  The  lower  thorax  and 
the  upper  abdomen  ire  the  most  common  sites 
Vitamin  B  hiis  been  used  irr  treatment  In  severe 
<  uses  X-iav  therapy  has  been  found  to  l>e  of  berjefit 

Shmn,  Everett,  1K76  ,  Arneiic  an  muralist  and  maga- 
zine illustrator,  b  V>  oocNtown,  N  J,  studied  ut 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  line  \rts  lie 
painted  murals  for  the  Tienton  ( it>  hall  and  for 
the  Stuvvosant  and  Bolosco  theaters,  New  York 
At  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  is  his  London 
Vimr  Halt 

Shinneton,  trade  city  (pop  2,817),  N  W  Va  ,  on  the 
Went  1'ork  of  the  Memongahela  and  NNE  of 
Clarksburg,  in  a  mining  region,  settled  1818 

Shinto  (shin 't<i),  amient  native  religion  of  Japan, 
still  pia<ticed  in  a  form  modified  bv  the  influence 
of  Buddhism  and  Confucianism  In  its  piesent 
form  it  is  not  so  much  a.  religion  as  a  set  of  tiadi- 
tional  rituals  and  e  ustoms  involving  pilgi images  to 
famous  slnmes  and  celebrating  popular  festivals 
The  term  Shinto  is  the  equivalent  in  Chinese  for 
the  Japanese  Kami-no-michi,  "the  way  of  the  gods" 
or  "the  way  of  those  above  "  The  word  kami, 
meaning  "above"  or  "supeuor,"  is  the  name  used 
to  designate  a  great  host  of  supernatural  beings  or 
deities  In  general  the  Kami  are  beneficent,  many 
of  them  aie  felt  to  be  respotihible  for  the  feitihty  of 
the  c  r  ops  It  is  xigmfic  ant  that  phallic  w  or  ship  was 
prevalent  in  ancient  times  Like  other  pjimitivo 
icligions,  Shinto  cannot  be  tiaeod  to  its  beginnings, 
because  until  the  5th  tent  the  myths  and  ntuals 
weie  transmitted  orallv  for  lock  of  a  written  me- 
dium There  are,  however,  throe  compilations  in 
which  is  gathered  together  much  of  the  aruient 
belief  and  custom  The  mythical  matter  is  con- 
tamed  chiefly  in  the  KojiLi  [rec  ords  of  ancient  mat- 
ters], piepared  under  imperial  order  and  completed 
in  A  D  712,  and  the  Nihongi  [e  hiomclea  of  Japan], 
completed  in  A  D  720  Both  were  written  in 
Chinese  script  The  1  cngishiki,  compiled  in  the 
10th  cent ,  is  the  first  written  ret  ord  of  ritual  and 
prayers,  the  texts  of  prayers  of  eailior  times  are 
UK  hided  From  these  first  Japanese  accounts  of 
the  religion  of  days  then  already  far  past  it  oau  be 
soon  that  a  worship  of  the  forces  and  forms  of 
nature  had  grown  into  a  certain  stage  of  polytheism 
in  which  spiritual  conceptions  had  but  the  slightest 
place  Nor  was  there  any  clear  realization  of  a 
personal  character  in  the  beings  held  to  be  divine. 
This  was  one  reason  why  tliere  were  practically  no 
idols.  There  was  no  one  deity  aupieme  over  all,  but 
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some  gods  were  raised  to  higher  ranks,  and  the  one 
who  held  the  most  exalted  position  was  the  wun- 
Koddess,  known  aw  the  Huler  of  Heaven  According 
to  the  mythology,  Kami  hrst  had  their  Ixnng  on  the 
Heavenly  Plain,  after  heaven  and  earth  had  taken 
foim  out  of  original  chaos  There  weie  three  Kami 
at  first  Others  ( auie  after  them  At  length  two, 
Izanagi  and  Izanarm,  a  pan  of  ereatois,  standing 
on  the  rainbow,  "the  bridge  of  heaven,"  and  pieie- 
mg  with  a  jewel  spear  the  surface  of  the  mass  of 
matter  Ixui&ath,  made  an  island  to  which  they  de- 
scended They  then  produced  the  other  islands  of 
Japan  and  brought  forth  many  gods  and  goddesses, 
among  them  Amaterasu-o-mi-kami,  the  sun-god- 
dess, and  her  bi other,  Susa-no-wo,  the  storm-god, 
who  in  some  wavs  seems  to  represent  the  principle 
of  evil  His  i  ough  behavior  made  Amaterasu  i  etire 
into  a  heavenly  c  ave,  withdrawing  her  radiance 
from  the  earth  Finally ,  entu  ed  by  the  Komi  with 
mufeic,  dancing,  offerings,  and  proffer  of  a  mirror, 
she  emerged  and  restored  light  to  the  world  From 
her  the  emperorw  of  Japan  are  said  to  be  descended 
in  unbroken  line  from  the  first  Jimmu  Tejino,  who 
ascended  his  throne  in  660  B  C1  The  mirror  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  his  divine  ancestiess,  it  is 
claimed,  is  in  her  shrine  (one  of  the  great  shrines  of 
Ise  at  Uj  i- Yamada) ,  whore  many  pilgrims  go  to 
woislup  Thus  the  ernpe-ror  was  looked  upon  as 
divine,  even  while  living,  b\  divine  right  he  was 
the  c  hief  priest,  and  as  such  he  presided  over  cere- 
monies of  foremost  importance  Aside  fiorn  tm», 
his  religious  responsibilities  were  delegated  to 
otheiH  A  Shinto  shrine,  unaffet  ted  bv  othei  re- 
ligious influences,  IB  a  simple  unpamted  wooden 
building,  having  some  object  within  it  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  dwelling  place  of  the  Kami 
Befoie  the  shrine  stands  the  detac  hed  portal  called 
the  torn  In  many  shrines  Buddhistic  influences 
are  seen  and  Buddlust  priests  serve  The  worship 
under  their  direction  LS  more  nlaboiate  than  that 
of  pure  Slurrto,  which  consists  almost  entirely  in 
reciting  prayers,  dances  by  the  priests  and  the 
offering  of  food  Since  Buddhism  entered  Japan  in 
the  nth  cent  A  D  ,  the  two  religions  have  Ixsen 
minglnd  until  the  separate  elements  can  hardly  be 
dissociated,  although  a  vigorous  effort  was  made, 
beginning  in  the  17th  cent  ,  to  revive  the  old  ways 
and  ideas,  and  after  the  restoration  of  imperial 
power  irr  18b8,  the  am  lent  department  of  Shinto 
utes  was  reestablished  Reverence  of  ancestors 
and  worship  of  the  spirits  of  dead  heroes  a&  Kami, 
originally  mtioduced  from  China  with  Buddhism, 
us  still  an  essential  part  of  Shinto  In  piesent-dav 
Shinto  there  IK  no  dogmatic  system  Ceiemcmial 
purity  isbtrongly  insisted  upon,  anci  bodily  cleanh- 

wounds,  sic  kness,  and  even  death  were  t  cmsidered 
states  of  pollution  There  is  no  formulated  c  ode  of 
morals,  only  the  socially  immoral  require  to  have 
ethics  presc  nl>ed  In  1882  all  Shinto  organizations 
were  divided  into  two  groups,  state  shrines  (super- 
vised and  part  hilly  supported  bv  the  government) 
and  sec  tarian  t  hutches  The  ofhc  ral  c  ult  became  a 
powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  militarists, 
who  used  it  to  glorify  their  policv  of  aggression 
Shinto  flourished  even  abroad  wherever  large  Japa- 
nese communities  existed,  as  in  the  United  States 
and  South  America  The  defeat  of  Japan  in  the 
Second  World  War  brought  about  a  collapse  of 
state  Shinto  In  1946  in  a  New  Yeai's  lescnpt. 
Hiioluto  dosti  o\  ed  its  c  hief  found  ition  by  disav  ow- 
ing lus  divinity,  in  the  same  year  (leu  Douglas 
MacArthui  fen  bade  the  use  of  public  funds  to  sup- 
port Shinto  At  the  present  time  sectarian  Shinto 
thrives  in  muc  h  the  same  form  as  before,  although 
Home  of  the  newer  sects  promote  s?uch  strange  inno- 
vations as  faith  healing  See  W  G  Aston,  Shinto 
(1905),  D  C  Holtom,  Modtrn  Japan  arul  Shinto 
Nationalism  (1943),  R  O  Ballou.  Shinto'  the  Un- 
conquered  Enemy  (1945) 

ship,  largo  (  raft  in  w  hirh  persons  and  goods  mav  be 
conveyed  cm  water  The  term  BOAT  is  sometimes 
employed  when  ship  is  meant,  and  there  are  some 
vessels  whic  h  mav  bo  called  bv  either  name  Sea- 
going vessels  large  enough  to  be  railed  ships  were 
used  in  ancient  times,  as  by  the  Phoenicians.  Cre- 
tans, Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Chinese 
The  voyages  made  bv  those  ancient  ships  we.ro 
sometimes  years  111  duration  Homer's  Qdyawy  is 
an  account  of  such  a  voyage  The  legendary  vov,  ago 
of  Jason  and  his  companions  in  the  ship  Argo  is 
further  evidence  that  seaworthy  ships  were  known 
at  the  dawn  of  history  Am  rent  ships  were  pro- 
pelled by  oars  oi  by  sails  or  bv  both  They  were 
of  different  types,  for  different  func  tions  Heavy 
and  slow  ships  transported  gram  The  trireme  used 
by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  was  the  most  fa- 
mous warship  of  ancient  tunes  Its  swiftness  was 
given  by  oars  In  the  beginnings  of  then  history, 
the  Scandinavians  were  seafaring  men  Their  nota- 
bly seaworthy  viking  ships,  propelled  both  by  oars 
and  by  sails,  enabled  them  to  make  suiprise  at- 
tacks on  settlements,  as  in  Normandy  and  Eng- 
land Even  Alfred  the  Groat  c  ould  not  defend 
England  from  the  vikings  until  he  restored  to 
Englishmen  their  forgotten  skills  in  building  and 
handling  ships  He  is  rightly  considered  the  found- 
er of  the  English  navy.  Such  a  slup  as  the  vikings 
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used  earned  Leif  Ericsson  to  America.  The  struc- 
ture of  viking  ships  is  well  known  from  such  evr- 
dences  as  the  Gokwtad  ship,  unearthed  in  1880,  it  rs 
80  ft  long,  Hi  ft  0  in  wido,  and  b  ft  10  m  deep 
Thoie  was  one  40-foot  mast,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  ship  10  oars  projet  ted  through  holes  in  the  bul- 
warks  The  mtroduc  tion  of  the  manner's  compass 
and  the  transoceanic  voyages  of  the  Portuguese 
who  rounded  Africa  and  of  Columbus  and  other 
explorers  of  the  New  World  gave  new  impetus  to  the 
building  and  navigation  of  ships  Main  sturdy  and 
rehned  tyj>es  of  wooden  sailing  vessels  were  di- 
veloped  Men-of-war  included  ships  of  the  line, 
corresponding  to  the  modern  battleships,  frigates, 
corresponding  to  the  modem  cruisers,  and  the 
smaller  whips  known  AS  corvettes  By  types  of  de- 
sign, differing  espec  rally  in  muh  details  as  number 
and  position  of  ma^ts,  with  sails  either  square- 
rigged  or  foro-arxl-aft  ships  were  differentiated  in- 
to «uc  h  types  at>  the  bark,  tho  barkentme,  the  hrix, 
the  hngantuie,  the  c  hpper,  and  the  schooner 
Building  wooden  ship*  bee  arne  an  important  indus- 
try, OSIXM  tally  in  hnglnnd,  Scotland,  and  America. 
The  success  of  J> niton's  Chrmont  on  the  Hudson 
river  (1807;  prepared  the  wav  for  superseding  sail- 
ing ships  by  steamships,  and  later  in  the  19th  cent, 
bteel  began  to  supersede  wood  as  material  for  ship- 
building Steel  ships  are  often  much  larger  than 
wooden  ships  ever  wore,  and  -.teamtships  attain 
muc  h  greater  SPCMK!  than  sailing  vessels  Steam  en- 
giiios  were  followed  by  steam  turbines  (see  TCK- 
BINK),  which  actuated  the  propeller  directly  or 
through  gear  riiec  haiiwrns  Both  methods  of  power 
pioejuition  underwent  many  improvements  acrons 
the  years  before  the  DibHfL  kNc.iNE  came  into 
maritime  use  The  hrst  marine  Diesel  engine  was  of 
20  horsepower  and  was  iwod  in  1902-3  on  a  Jhrench 
t  anil  boat  Tour  dec  odes  later  a  12,000  horsepower 
oil  engine  was  installed  as  the  power  plant  of  a 
vessel  r- 1  eight  ships  are  equipped  with  powerful 
rriac  hrnes  for  handling  cargo  Passenger  ships  are 
provided  with  the  luxuries  of  the  finest  hotels 
Warships  have  guns  of  great  power  and  long  range 
and  are  protec  ted  by  ai  mor  plate  See  E  Keblc 
Chatterton,  Hail  ing  Shijtn  ami  Then  Story  (1923) 
and  Ships  and  iTays  (lc>24),  Hawthorne  Daniel, 
Ships  of  the  Sadtno  .SVn*  (1925),  S  K,  H.  Rogers 
Hook  of  th<  Sail  mo  Ship  (1931),  II  I  Chapelle 
Ann  i  nan  Sailing  ('raft  (1930),  W  II  (  lark,  Sfujx 
and  Sail '01  y  (19 W),  C  h  Gibson,  The  Story  oj 
*S*t/j*  (19JM) 

Shiphi  (shi'fl)  [Heb. -abundant],  father  of  a 
Simconite  piuuf  1  Chi  on  4  J7 

Shiphmite  (shtf'mlt),  geographical  epithet  of 
Day  id's  ofhc  er,  Znbdi  1  Chron  27  27  Some  con- 
nee  t  it  with  the  town  of  SHEPHVM 

Shiphrah  (shl'fru).  midwife  ordered  to  kill  Jewish 
bojs  K\  I  15 

Shiphtan  (shtf'tln)  [Heb  ,=judrcious],  Ephnumitc 
Num  3121 

Shipka  (shrp'k  0,  pass  through  the  Balkans,  centr.nl 
Bulgaria  It  LS  4,lt>0  ft  high  \t  Gabrovo,  north  erf 
the  pass,  the  Russian-*  defeated  the  Turks  m  187H 

Shipley,  urban  district  (1031  pop  30,242,  1947  esti- 
mated pop  32,220),  VVest  Hiding  of  Yorkshire. 
England,  on  the  \ue  and  new  Bradford  Its  m- 
du&tnes  include  woolen  milling,  leather  tanning 
and  the  manufacture  of  machine  tools,  metal 
products,  parnt,  and  pharrnac  eutrc  als 

Shippen,  Margaret,  1700-1801,  wife  of  Benedict 
ARNOLD,  b  Philadelphia  The  daughter  of  Edward 
Shippen,  a  prominent  Tory  ,  Peggy  Shippen  became 
Arnold's  second  wife  in  1779  Just  how  much 
influence  she  had  on  him  is  hotly  debated  After 
his  treason  at  West  Point,  she  joined  him  in  New 
York  and  later  went  to  England 

Shippen,  William.  Jr.,  17JO-180S,  American  sur- 
geon, h  Philadelphia,  M  D  Edinburgh,  1761  V 
pioneer  lee  turoi  on  anatomy  and  midwifery,  he  was 
influential  in  stimulating  the  organization  (1765) 
at  the  College  of  Philadelphia  (later  the  Uruv  of 
Pennsylvania)  of  the  first  medical  school  in  the 
countiv,  where  he  served  us  professor  of  anatomv 
and  surgerv  The  actual  plans  for  the  medic  nl 
BC  hool  we.10  drawn  up  by  John  Morgan  Shippen 
claimed  that  the  establishment  of  the  school  had 
been  his  idea  and  that  Morgan  had  taken  it  over 
The  c  onttoveisj  lesulted  in  a  bittei  rivalry  between 
the  two  men  Shippen  succeeded  Morgan  a*>  head 
of  the  armv  medical  service,  both  men  were  court- 
martialed— on  chaiges  arising  m  part  fiom  then 
personal  feud — and  acquitted  Shippen  afteiward 
resumed  bis  teaching  Ht  the  medu  xl  school 

Shippensburg,  borough  (pop  5,244),  Cumberland 
and  Franklin  counties,  S  Pa  ,  SW  of  Carlisle,  set- 
tled 1733,  me  is  19  It  has  a  state  teachers>  c  ollege 

shipping,  transport  at  ron  of  passengers  and  goods, 
particularly  on  waterwa>s  From  prehistoric  times 
shipping  has  l>een  a  major  influence  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  human  lace  Water  loutes,  unlike  roads, 
did  not  need  making  Then  difficulties  and  dangers 
were  less  than  those  offeied  by  mountains,  maiohee, 
and  enernv  tribes  Therefore  the  first  civilizations 
developed  on  navigable  livers  or  on  the  coasts  of 
warm  seas  Am  lent  peoples  famous  foi  their  ship- 
ping enterprises  include  the  Phoenicians,  the  Cre- 
tans (particularly  in  the  Minoan  penou),  the 
Egyptians,  the  Gieoks,  and  tiie  Romans. 
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The  shipping  of  these  highlv  civilized  peoples  was 

since  1850  (naval  losses  as  a  result  of  hostilities  not 

chiefly  about  the  Mediterranean,  but  their  vovages 

me  hided) 

extended  to  India,  along  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and 
to   Bntain,   where   tin   was  secured      The   goods 

Year 

Name 

ofSflfp 

C  awe 

^T 

shipped  consisted  largely  of  luxmies,  as  spices,  pei- 

fumea,  and  such  fine  pottet  v  us  the  famous  Athe- 

1KV) 

Griffith 

steamship 

flre 

300 

nian  ware,  but  shipments  of  grain  became  impor- 
tant as  cities  grew  m  size    Shipping  never  ceased 

1852 
1864 
18'H 

Atlantic 
CUv  of  Glasgow 

Hteanwhlp 
steamship 
steamship 

collision 
never  heard  from 
ttank  In  storm 

JSO 
400 
500 

to  l>e  of  important  e,  but  the  great  modern  mer- 

1 iionnais 

steamship 

collision 

260 

chant  marine  (a  countiv's  commercial  ships)  ap- 

Ih67 

Central  America 

Hteauwhlp 

Hank 

400 

peared  in  the  commctcial  i  evolution     Leaders  m 

ISS'l 

J'omona 

steamship 

wrecked 

400 

shipping  included  the  Spanish,  the  Portuguese,  and 
the  Venetians     Tho  activities  of  manners  of  SW 

1860 
1865 
1873 

'\tlanttr 

steamship 
ateamahlp 

wrecked 
holler  explosion 

446 
1,450 
M7 

Europe  included  discovety  and  conquest  in  tho 

1874 

(oivatrlc* 

steamship 

burned 

470 

New  World     In  the  13th  and  14th  cent  the  H\N- 

1887 

h.ai>utula 

steamship 

)       collision 

300 

BKATIC  LKAC.UI  built  up  a  great  trading  and  fishing 

1800 

Durirrg 

steamship 

wrecked 

400 

fleet,  while  tho  Italian  city  -republics  developed  ma- 

1801 

Utopia. 
Maim 

steamship 

collision 

674 

rine  msuranc  c  on  modern  lines    England's  shipping 
industry  was  associated  with  colonization,  with  the 

1808 
1808 

1  a  Hourgopnc 
Cromartt/^hlre 

steamship 
Hailing  ship 

]       collision 

560 

development  of  manufacturing,  and  especially  with 
leadetship    in    the    Industrial    Revolution      Tho 

1004 
1004 
1005 

Oeneral  blocum 

steamship 
Hteamahlp 
steamship 

wreTked 
wrecked 

1,021 
500 
150 

greatest  competitors  of  tho  British  weie  the  F  tone  h 

1008 

MalsuMaru 

steamship 

collision 

JOO 

and  the  Dutch     Both  were  vanquished  in  war  and 

1012 

(t^A^^l 

1 

u  k  r  ck 

500 

strangled  in  peace  through  the  Butish  NAV  ic,  \TION 

1012 

Titanic 

steamship 

struck  leeherjt 

1  517 

ACTH     The  introduction  of  slave  labor  into  the 

1012 

A  ichermaru 

steamship 

wank 

1  000 

\mencan  colonies  made  the  slave  trade  a  most 

1014 

Smprc^of^rela  nd 

"  collier 

}       collision 

1  024 

profitable  branch  of  shipping  for  two  centuries 
America's  vast  resourc  es  in  timbet  ga\  o  advantages 

1015 
1015 
1016 

LwUanla 
Eaxtland 
Hiln  V  u 

HteaniHhlp 
steamship 

torpedoed 
overturned 

1.10K 
812 
1  000 

in  building  wooden  ships,  and  such  swift  sailing 

1010 

>  olbartfra 

steamship 

"lost 

500 

vessels  of  Amencan  design  as  the  schooners  and 
the  clippers  for  a  time  were  dominant  in  shipping 

1021 
1022 
1029 

Hongkona 
MUaka 
Lee  C  heong 

steamship 
steamship 
steamship 

hit  rock 

1  000 
100 

too 

Steamships  of  steel  returned  to  England  the  chief 

1034 

\torro  Cattle 

HtearaHhlp 

"flre 

134 

place  in  shipbuilding  and  shipping     1'rom  c  1900 
until  the  First  World  War,  Germany  held  second 

1047 
1048 
1040 

Himlra 
hlngyn 
Taiping 

steamship 
MteamHhlp 
steamship 

mine 
exploded 
collision 

302 
6000 
600 

place  in  the  v*orld  in  both  navy   and  merchant 

1040 

Voronic 

steamship 

flre 

130 

marine,  and  her  competition  with  Great  Butam's 
domination  of  the  sea  was  an  important  cause  of 
the  war  In  the  period  between  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars  the  principal  maritime  nations 
were  Great  Britain  and  its  dominions,  the  United 
States,  Japan,  Noiway,  Germany,  Italv,  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  France,  but  the  United  States  mer- 
chant mantie  steadily  declined  In  ordei  to  stimu- 
late shipbuilding  the  Merchant  Marine  Ac  t  of  1936 
created  the  U  S  MARITIMI-  COMMISSION  \tthe 
beginning  of  the  Second  World  War  U  S  ti  ade  was 
handicapped  bv  the  Nrtnu\LiT\  ACT  \merican 
vessels  were  diverted  to  trade  outside  the  war 
zones  and  many  were  transfeired  to  other  flags, 
mainlv  the  Panamanian  After  tho  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war  (Dec  ,  1941),  a  huge 
shipbuilding  program  rapidly  got  under  wav,  and 
standardized  vessels  were  turned  out  by  assembly  - 
hne  methods  In  spite  of  losses  in  the  war,  at  its 
end  U  S  shipping  had  risen  to  first  rank  in  the 
world  Other  countries  tanked  in  the  following 
oider  Great  Britain,  Noiwav,  the  Netherlands, 
1'iance,  and  Panama  See  SHIP  and  HF\,  LAW  OF 
THF  See  M  D  Stevers  and  Jonas  Pondleburv, 
Sea  Lanes  the  Story  of  Man's  Conquest  of  the 
Oceans  (1935) 

Shiprock,  unincorporated  village  (pop  c  2,100),  ex- 
treme NW  N  Mex  ,  in  the  Navajo  Indian  Reser- 
vation, for  which  it  is  a  trade  center  It  it>  named 
for  a  rock  formation  towering  1,400  ft  above  the 
surrounding  desert 

Shipstead,  Henri  k  (shlp'stfd),  1H81-,  U  S  Senator 
(1923-46),  b  Kanduohi  co  ,  Minn  ,  giad  North- 
western Umv  dental  school,  1903  Ho  practiced 
dentistry  in  Minnesota  before  he  entered  politics 
lie  was  elected  to  the  U  S  Senate  on  the  Farmer- 
Labor  party  ticket  in  1922  and  was  thicc  times  te- 
elected  He  opposed  the  policies  of  the  Coohdge 
and  Hoover  administrations,  but  in  1940  joined 
the  Republican  party  See  biogtaphv  by  Martin 
Ross  and  K  F  Chalkey  (1940) 

Shipton,  Mother,  traditional  English  prophetess 
Her  supposed  ptophecies  concerning  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VIII  and  later  events  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1641,  and  she  tapidly  entered  the  folklote 
of  English  literature  Her  fame  was  me  reused  by 
the  great  fire  of  London  (1666),  which  she  was  con- 
sideied  to  have  predicted  A  life  by  Richard  Head, 
fust  published  in  1667,  moie  than  a  hundred  years 
aftei  her  death,  purported  to  identify  het  as  Ursula 
Shipton  (1488-1561)  of  Knaresborough,  Yorkshire 
A  new  veision  of  her  life  in  1862,  with  additional 
piophecies,  was  discovered  to  be  a  forget  v 

ship  worm,  wormltke  marine  bivalve  mollusk  of  the 
genus  Teredo  It  has  very  long  siphons  and  small 
shells  bearing  spines  with  which  it  makes  cavities 
in  wood,  causing  great  damage  when  it  attac  ks 
whips  or  piers  It  lines  the  holes  with  a  shell-like 
secietion 

shipwreck,  complete  or  partial  destruction  of  a  ves- 
sel as  a  result  of  collision,  fire,  grounding  storm, 
explosion,  or  other  mishap  In  recent  times  the 
number  of  ships  wrecked  at  sea  has  steadily  de- 
clined, except  for  ship  destruction  arising  from  war 
Factors  contributing  to  the  decrease  are  the  im- 
provements m  ship  construction,  modern  methods 
of  navigation,  effic  lent  ship-to-ship  and  ship-to- 
shore  radio  communication,  meteorological  reports 
and  storm  warnings,  and  radar  equipment  The 
gteator  &ize  and  larger  accommodations  of  present- 
da  v  vessels,  however,  involve  greater  potential  loss 
of  life  and  cargo  in  each  ship  disaster  In  the  fol- 
lowing table  are  some  of  the  major  shipwrecks 


Shiras,  George  (shT'rus),  1832-1924,  Associate  Jus- 
tice erf  the  US  Supreme  Coutt  (1892  1903).  b 
Pittsburgh,  grad  Yale,  1853  Admitted  (1855)  to 
the  bar,  he  practiced  in  Iowa  and  Pennsylvania 
and  attained  eminence  as  a  lawyer  His  appoint- 
ment as  Associate  Justic  e  of  the  Supreme  Com  t  by 
President  Benjamin  Hartison  was  confirmed  (1892) 
b\  the  U  S  Senate  after  objections  had  been  raised 
bv  Senators  on  the  grounds  that  Shiras  lacked 
judicial  expeiience 

Shiraz  (shSraz').  city  (pop  129,023),  SW  Iran  On  a 
fertile  highland  plain,  Shiraz  is  the  metropolis  of 
the  tars  region  (Seventh  Prov  )  The  city  is  noted 
for  its  wines  its  juicy  lemons,  and  its  big  gardens 
The  people  have  a  reputation  for  gaiety  Textiles, 
rugs,  brocades,  and  metal  work  are  produced 
Shiraz  became  an  important  city  in  the  7th  cent 
and  was  often  the  capital  of  the  country,  notably 
under  Karim  Khan  in  the  18th  cent  Karim 
Khan's  vengeful  successor,  Aga  Mohammed  Khan 
razed  part  of  it  The  otv  has  also  suffered  much 
from  earthquakes,  but  has  been  rebuilt  Shiraz 
has  the  garden-em lo«t«d  tombs  of  Hafiz  and  Sadi 
The  founder  of  Babism  was  a  native  of  Shiraz 

Shire"  (sher'a).  nvor,  c  370  mi  long,  flowing  out  of 
Lake  Nv  asa  in  Nyasaland  It  flows  S  through 
Nvasaland  and  Mozambique  to  the  Zambesi  river 

Shirlaw,  Walter  (shur'!6),  1838-1909,  American 
painter,  b  Scotland  His  parents  settled  in  Chi- 
cago when  he  was  a  child  At  first  a  banknote  en- 
graver, he  studied  (1870-77)  art  in  Mumc  h  and 
became  widely  known  in  the  United  States  as  il- 
lustrator, painter,  muralist,  and  designer  for  stained 
glass  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  founding  of  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
c  an  Artists  (1878),  of  whic  h  he  was  hist  president 
He  l>ecame  a  membei  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  in  1888  Among  his  paintings  ate  Toning 
the  Bell,  Sheep  Shtanng  in  the  Bavarian  Afountains, 
Susanna  and  the  Elders,  and  Street  Scent  in  HnUany 

Shirley  or  Sherley,  Sir  Anthony,  1565-10)5?,  Eng- 
lish adventurer  He  gtaduated  from  Oxford  in  1581 
and  served  m  the  army  under  the  earl  of  Lou  ester 
and  later  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  became  his 
patron  He  was  knighted  by  Honrv  IV  of  I1  ranee 
(1593)  without  the  permission  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  had  him  imprisoned  Released  after  re- 
linquishing the  honor,  ho  was  still  genetally  known 
as  Sir  Anthony  Shirlov  organized  a  buccaneering 
expedition  in  1595,  and  his  travels  to  Jamaica  and 
North  America  were  related  (1598)  in  Richard 
Haklu>t's  collection  of  narratives  of  voyages  In 
1598  he  left  for  Italv  to  aid  in  the  capture  of  I<  erra- 
ra  hut,  cm  the  instructions  of  Essex,  he  soon  set  out 

(1599)  for  Persia     I'alselv  representing  himself  as 
an  English  envoy,  Shirlev  gained  some  trade  con- 
cessions and  returned  to  Europe  as  the  shah's  envov 

(1600)  Barred  from  England,  even  after  the  ac- 
cession of  James  I,  he  visited  various  European 
courts  attempting  to  arrange  alliances  with  Persia 
against  the  Turks    Although  unsuccessful  in  this, 
Shirley    was  favorably  received  at  many  courts 
Emperor  Rudolf  II  sent  him  (1605)  on  a  mission  to 
Morocco  and  made  him  a  c  ount  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire     He  was  made  an  admiral  of  the  Spanish 
navy  After  the  failure  of  an  expedition  against  the 
Turks  in  the  Mediterranean  (1609),  Shirley  lost 
favor  although  Spam  gave  him  a  pension    After 
1611  he  lived  in  Madrid  in  abject  poverty    His  ac- 
count of  his  Persian  travels  was  published  in  Lori- 
don  m  1613     See   The  Three  Brothers  (1825),  a 
record  of  his  travels  and  of  those  of  his  brothers 


Thomas  and  Robert,  Samuel  Chew,  The  Crescent 
and  the  Rose  (1937),  Boies  Penrose,  The  Shirleian 
Odyssey  (1938) 

Shirley,  James,  1596-1666,  English  dramatist  He 
was  ordained  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  was 
converted  to  Catholicism  and  became  a  school- 
master He  wrote  about  40  plays,  both  comedies 
and  tragedies  Among  his  comedies  arc  Hyde  Park 
(1632),  The  Young  Admiral  (1633),  and  The  Lady 
of  I'leanurt,  (1635) ,  his  tragedies  include  The  Traitor 
(1631),  The  Cardinal  (1641),  and  The  Contention  of 
Ajax  and  Ulysses  (1659),  containing  the  famous 
dirge  beginning,  "The  glories  of  our  blood  and 
state  "  See  biography  by  A  H  Nason  (1915) 
Shirley,  William,  1694-1771,  colonial  governor  in 
British  Not th  America,  b  England  Aftei  gtadu- 
ation  from  Cambridge  Umv  ,  he  became  a  lawyer 
and  in  1731  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  In  1741 
he  IHH  ame  govot  not  of  Massachusetts  He  opposed 
the  issuance  of  more  papei  money,  and  in  the  wat 
with  trance  ho  ptomoted  the  successful  expedition 
(1745)  against  Louisburg  Btitish  specie  payments 
fot  the  expenses  of  that  expedition  helped  redeem 
the  paper  money  and  stabilize  the  colonv 's  cut- 
IOIKV  Shu  lev  led  (1755)  an  unsuccessful  expedi- 
tion against  Canada  in  the  Ft  em  h  and  Indian  Wai 
and  was  bueflv  commander  of  British  fotces  in 
A  met  ic  a  after  the  death  of  Gen  Edw  ard  Bi  addoc  k 
He  was  cleat  ed  of  (  barges  comeimng  the  Canadian 
expedition  and  served  as  govei  nor  of  the  Bahamas 
until  heietiied  (1770)  to  Roxbuty,  Mass.  His  cor- 
respondence was  edited  by  D  H  Lincoln  (1912). 
See  biography  bv  (!  A  Wood  (1920) 
Shirley,  town  (pop  2,608),  N  Ma*s  ,  E  of  Fitch- 
burg,  settled  c  1720,  set  off  from  O  niton  1753 
Twuie  is  produced  A  Shaker  community  was  es- 
tablished here  in  179  i 
Shirpurla  see  LAUVHH 

Shisha  (shl'shu),  David's  scribe   see  SHAVHH\. 
Shishak    see  SHKHHONK  I 
Shitrai  (uhl'tral,  shltru'I),  chref  herdsman  of  David 

IChron  2729 

Shittim  [Heb  , -acacias],  last  place  in  which  the- 
Israelites  enc  am  pod  before  rea<  hntg  the  Holy  Land 
It  was  E  of  Jenc  ho  Num  25,  Joshua  2,  3  \bel- 
hhittim  Num  M  49  The  vallcn  of  Shittim  of 
Joel  3  18  is  not  the  same  place,  and  the  Shittim  of 
Mn  ah  (.5  is  not  clt-ar 

shittim  wood,  wood  of  the  shittah  ttee  (Isa  41  19), 
ptohably  an  \CACIA,  ftom  which  the  Ark  of  tho 
Covenant  and  funnturo  of  the  Tdbeinacle  wore* 
made  (Ex  2510)  Tho  Revised  Vetsion  of  tho 
Bible  calls  it  acacia  wood  The  vattous  species 
with  which  it  is  usually  identified  have  hard  du- 
lahlo  wood,  light  in  color  at  first  but  becoming 
nearly  as  dark  as  obofty  It  seems  to  have  boc»n 
held  in  high  esteem  (Ex  25  5)  The  name  shittim 
wood  is  sometimes  given  two  plants  not  aciums, 
the  BUCKTHORN  and  the  false  buckthorn 
Shiva  sec  HINDUISM 

Shively  (shlv'lf)    town   (pop    1,273),  N   Ky  ,  near 
Louisville,  settled  c   1885,  me     1938      \\lusky    is 
distilled  here 
Shiza  (shl'zu),  father  of  one  of  David's  valiant  men 

1  Chroii    1 1  42 

Shizuoka  (shIz6o'cA)kn),  city  (1940pop  212,198,1947 
pop  205,737),  capital  of  Shizuoka  prefecture,  cen- 
tral Honshu,  Japan,  a  port  on  Suruga  Ba\  \  tea 
and  orange  center,  it  is  also  known  for  its  lac  quer 
ware  It  is  the1  site  of  the  c  astle  of  the  last  of  tho 
Tokugawa  shoguns  A  statue  of  lev  asu,  founder  of 
that  shogunate,  is  in  Hodai-m,  a  Buddhist  temple 
in  tho  (ity  Shizuoka  prefecture  is  the  chief  tea- 
ptoduc  mg  area  of  Japan  The  prefec  ture  c  out  dins 
celebrated  FUJIJ  ama,  tho  c  ities  of  Hamamatsu  and 
Slumtzu,  and  the  town  of  Shtmoda,  beat  of  tho  first 
U  S  consulate  in  Japan 

Shkhara  (shukhun'),  peak.  17,037  ft  high,  m  the 
Greater  Caucasus,  SW  of  Nalchik 
Shklovski,  Victor  Borisovich  (vfk'tur  buie'suvlc  h 
shkldf'skc"),  1893-,  Russian  critic  and  novelist  He 
was  an  exponent  of  the  formalist  sc  hool,  whic  h 
held  that  in  literature  only  the  form  and  structure 
of  a  work  are  important,  not  itscontent  or  the  HOC  ml 
conditions  that  produc  ed  it  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
1917  revolution,  Shklovski  setved  tho  provisional 
government  at  tho  front  as  a  commissar  After  a 
period  of  opposition  to  tho  Bolshevist  government 
he  spent  two  years  abroad,  chiefly  in  Berlin,  whero 
he  wrote  A  Sentitnental  Journey  (1923)  He  re- 
turned to  Petrograd  and  supported  the  Bolshevist 
government  Among  his  critical  works  arc  Thi 
Technique  of  the  Writei's  Craft  (1928)  and  Material 
and  Style  in  Leo  Tolstoy's  Novel  "War  and  Peace" 
(1928)  A  historical  novel,  Minm  and  Pozharski, 
appeared  in  1940 

Shkoder  or  Shkodra,  Albania   see  Scrrvm 
Shoa  (shcVu),  people  mentioned  in  Ezek    2323  in 
connection  with  Mesopotamia!!  nations 
Shoa'  see  ETHIOPIA 

Shoals,  town  (pop  1,031),  co  seat  of  Martin  co. 
SW  Ind  ,  on  the  East  Fork  of  the  White  River  and 
E  of  Washington,  settled  1818,  me  c  1845  In  a 
farming  area,  its  products  include  lumber  and  but- 
tons Martin  County  State  Forest  is  near  by 
Shobab  (sho'hfth)  [Heb , -rebellious }  1  Son  of 
David  and  Bathsheba  2  Sam  5  14  2  Descendant 
of  Caleb.  1  Chron  2  18 


CroM  reference*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS    The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


Shobach  (sho'b&k),  Syrian  general  defeated  bv 
David  2  Sam  1010,18  Shophach  1  Chron  19 
16,18 

Shobai  (sh5'bal,  shOba'I),  family  of  temple  door- 
keepers   Ezra  2  42,  Neh   745 
Shobai  (sheVbal)  [Heb  .-flowing],  throe  descendants 
of  Judah      Gen    36  20,23,29,    1    Chron     1  38,40, 
2  50,  4  1,2    These  may  be  one  person 

ShobekteheVbelk),  signer  of  the  covenant  Neh  1024 

Shobi  (sho'bl)  [Heb  ,  ««capturing),  Ammonite  who 
was  kind  to  David  2  Sam  1727  See  HAVUN  1 

Shocho  or  Shochoh  (both   sheVkft)    see  SOCOIT 

shock,  sudden  depression  of  the  vital  center*  of  tho 
nervous  system  The  condition  may  be  ( auseci  by 
injury  or  emotional  stress  following  an  a<  cident,  by 
hemorrhage,  bv  surgery,  or  by  the  use  of  certain 
drugs  Symptoms  include  a  grayish  pallor  of  the 
skin,  sweating,  rapid  thready  pulse,  lapid  and 
shallow  breathing,  subnormal  temperature,  and 
low  blood  pressure  Loss  of  consciousness  and 
prostration  may  occur  Necessary  tieatment 
should  be  given  to  the  injury,  and  the  individual 
should  bo  wrapped  in  warm  blankets  and  main- 
tamed  in  a  supine  or  horizontal  position,  usually 
with  the  head  lower  than  the  legs  Stimulants, 
e  g  ,  hot  toffee  or  spirits  of  ammonia,  can  be  given 
but  this  should  be  done  only  if  the  patient  is 
conscious  See  also  BHEM- HHOCK 

shock  absorber,  device  on  automobiles,  airplanes, 
uid  machinery,  used  to  supplement  the  action  of 
the  springs  and  to  reduce?  the  effects  of  sudden 
movements  In  tho  fru  tion-t\  pe  absorber  the  re- 
bound of  the  springs  is  c  ounteracted  to  a  degree  b\ 
tho  rubbing  together  of  friction  platen  The  pneu- 
matic shock  absorber  is  a  two-sectioned  air  cham- 
ber, one  telescoping  into  the  other  upon  impact 
Differing  onh  to  the  extent  that  oil  is  the  agent 
upon  which  compression  acts,  the  hydraulic  shock 
ihsorber  also  1ms  an  air  valve  to  enable  air  to  be 
sent  in  when  the  oil  pressure  in  the  ohaml>er  falls 
The  spring  type  of  shoe*  absorber  is  used  in  indus- 
trial power-chain  drives  so  that  starting  impulses 
•iro  taken  up  h\  the  springs  to  avoid  stress  on  tho 
(  ham 

shock  therapy,  in  psvchiatry,  treatment  emplovmg 
chemical  agents  or  electric it\  to  effect  improve- 
ment or  c  ure  in  c  ertain  mentif  diseases  Tho  t  hora- 
peutic  possibilities  of  these  treatments  were  dis- 
cmorod  in  tho  1930s  b\  Manfred  Sakol  (insulin), 
Meduna  (metruzol),  and  ('erletti  and  Bun  (elec- 
tric) Injection  of  insulin  causes  coma  while 
metra/ol  and  electric  shock  result  in  convulsions 
similar  to  those  of  epileptics  There  is  no  general 
igreerncnt  as  to  the  over-all  value  of  shock  thera- 
pv  although  elec  trie  shoe  k  has  had  unquestionable 
success  with  mvolution.il  melancholia  and  othei 
depressive  disorders  Metrazol  and  insulin  have 
accounted  for  a  ver\  limited  number  of  remissions 
in  c  asps  of  sc  hizophrema  Shock  therapy  is  often 
used  to  make  the  psjc  hotic  patient  rational  enough 
foi  ps\(  hotherapy 

Shoco  (shcVkfi),  variant  of  SOCOH 

shoddy   see  WOOL 

shoe,  foot  covering,  usually  of  leather,  consisting  of 


1815 

and  rubber,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  leathers  Special 
models  are  built  for  sports,  for  different  occupa- 
tions, and  for  orthopedic  purposes  8ee  R  Turner 
Wilcox,  The  Mode  in  Footwear  (1948) 

Shoemakersville,  borough  (pop  1,081),  SE  Pa  ,  N  of 
Reading  It  has  an  onyx  c  avo  and  natural  onyx 
bridge  Brick  is  mado  here. 

shogun  (Bho'goon),  title  of  the  military  dictators 
who  from  the  12th  cent  to  the  19th  c  ent  were  the 
actual  rulers  of  Japan  The  title  itself,  Sei-i-tai 
Shogun  [barbarian-subduing  generalissimo],  dates 
back  to  794  and  originally  meant  c  ommander  of  the 
imperial  armies  The  shogunate  as  a  system  of 
military  government  was  established  bv  YOKITOMO 
after  1185  and  was  known  as  tho  liakufii  [literally, 
army  headquarters]  The  imperial  court  at  Kyoto 
continued  to  exist,  but  effective  power  and  actual 
administration  were  m  the  hands  of  the  hereditary 
shoguriH  The  shogunate  was  held  in  turn  hv  the 
Minarnoto  familj  and  their  successors,  with  then 
capital  at  Kamakura  (1192-1333),  the  Ashikaga 
with  their  capital  at  Kvoto  (1338-1597),  and  the 
TOKUUAWA,  with  their  capital  at  Yedo  (Tokvo) 
after  1603  The  overthrow  of  the  shogun  m  1867 
brought  the  MKIJI  restoration  and  the  beginning  of 
modern  Japan 

Shoham  (shcVharn)  [Heb  ,=onyx],  descendant  of 
Meran  1  Chron  24  27 

Sholapur  (shcVlupdor,  sholupour'),  city  (pop  212,- 
620),  W  central  Bombay  state,  India  A  fort  of 
Mohammedan  construction,  perhaps  dating  from 
the  14th  cent  ,  is  the  most  interesting  monument 
The  city  was  occupied  b\  tho  Moguls  (1668),  by 
Hyderabad  (1723),  by  the  Mahrattas  (1795),  and  bv 
the  British  (1818)  Today  Sholapur  is  a  major 
trading  center 

Sholes,  Christopher  Latham  (sholz),  1819-90,  Amer- 
ican journalist  and  inventor,  b  Mooresburg,  Mon- 
tour  co  ,  Pa  He  moved  to  Wisconsin,  where  In- 
edited  the  Southport  Ttkgraph  and  the  Milwaukee 
News  and  Sentinel  and  also  served  as  state  senator 
and  as  collector  of  the  pott  of  Milwaukee  In  186S, 
with  C'arlos  (Hidden  and  S  VN  Soule,  he  roc  owed  a 
patent  foi  a  typewrite!  Seo  histories  of  tho  tvpe- 
wnter  by  C  L  \\ellei  (1918)  and  H  W  Hob> 
(1925) 

Sholokhov,  Mikhail  Aleksandrovich  (mfkhuvM' 
ulvrksin'druvleh  sheVlukhfif),  1905-,  Russian 
novelist  His  epic  novel  of  tho  Don  Cossacks,  Tht 
Silent  Don  (4  vols  1928-40,  Eng  tr  m  2  \ols  , 
And  Quiet  Mown  tht  Don,  1934,  and  Tht  Don  Flows 
Home  to  the  Sea,  1940,  one-volume  ed  ,  1942),  is  a 
work  m  the  great  tradition  of  the  Russian  novel 
It  lias  been  vastly  popular  at  home  and  widely 
translated,  winning  foi  its  authot  top  ranking 
among  Soviet  writers  Sholokhov  vviote  anothei 
novel  of  the  Cossacks  ,S«</«  of  Tomorrow  (1932  », 
Eng  tr,  1915,  title  in  England,  Virgin  Soil  L'p- 
turntd),  dealing  with  collective  farming  Both 
novels  have  been  used  bv  Ivan  Dzerzhmskv  as  the 
basis  for  operas,  and  77)<  Siltnt  Don  has  l>een  filmed 

Sholom  Aleichem   see  Ai  FICH>  M,  NHOI  ovi 

Shoraer  (sho'nnii)  [Heb  ,-keepei  ]  1  See  SH*U»K 
2  2  Mother  of  one  of  the  nun  derei  s  of  King  Joash 
2  Kings  12  21  Shimnth  2  Chi  on  24  2f> 


i  sole  and  an  upper     The  S\NDM  ,  probablv    the      ~- - -  —        

earliest  lorm  of  shoo,  was  worn  m  Kgvpt.  Greece,  Shonnard,  Eugenie  Fredenca  (shcVnurd),  1886 
and  Rome,  tho  boot  was  used  for  hunting,  for  Amene  an  s<  ulptor,  b  Yonkeis,  N\  studied  un- 
ttavelmg,  and,  especially  m  Rome,  for  outdoor 
wear  I  he  thick-soled  cothurnus  was  first  worn  on 
tho  Greek  stage  to  give  added  height  to  ac  tors  iep- 
resontmg  gods  and  heroes  Wooden  clogs  and 
shoos  were  known  from  ancient  times  and  became 
tho  standard  footgear  of  peasants  about  the  llth 
cent  ,  especial Iv  in  N  Kuiope  Jrom  the  15th  cent 
either  the  flat  clog  or  the  patten  raised  on  blocks 
was  commonly  fastened  under  tho  shoo  to  piotect 
it  fiom  mud  or  water  The  patten  vyas  later  at- 
tached to  the  uppei  and  vyas  probably  the  fore- 
runner of  the  heeled  shoe  Europe  went  to  pic- 
turesque extremes  in  footwear  In  fashion  at  dif- 
ferent periods  wc«re  shoes  with  points  so  long  thev 
required  support  bv  chains  fastened  at  the  knee, 
shoos  with  toes  of  exaggerated  breadth,  th opines 
with  solos  a  foot  high,  "French"  heels  3  in  high, 
boots  faced  with  fur  or  velvet,  cavaliei  boots  with 
wide,  floppy  tops  In  the  Kith  and  17th  cent 
elaboiate  ornaments — rosettes,  buckles,  lace,  and 
jewels — were  worn  by  both  sexes  In  colonial 
America  the  Indian  moccasin,  similar  to  the  one- 
piece  shoe  worn  by  early  tribes  m  N  Europe,  some- 
times served  as  shoes,  sine  e  real  shoes  wore  sc  arc  e» 
The  earliest  known  shoe-maker  m  tho  colonies  was 
Thomas  Beard,  who  arrived  in  Salem,  Mass  ,  m 
1629  Eailv  shoemakers  worked  at  home,  in  small 
shops,  or  as  itinerant  workers  who  went  to  homes 
to  make  up  the  annual  supplv  Hand  processes 
were  used  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent  Al- 
though some  shoo  rnathmeiy  had  appeared  b> 
1845,  the  industry  was  revolutionized  bv  a  mac  lane 
to  stitc  h  together  soles  and  uppers,  invented  c  1858 
by  a  shoemaker,  Ionian  Blake,  and  bought  and 
developed  by  Gordon  McKay  Shoernaking  has 
developed  into  a  highly  organized  industry  using 
over  180  different  kinds  of  mac  hmos  Most  of  the 
essential  machines  are  manufactured  in  tho  United 
States  by  a  consolidated  concern  and  are  leased  on  a 
royalty  basis  Modern  footwear  is  made  in  a  wide 
range  of  sizes,  materials  include  fabrics,  plastics, 


ler  Rodin  and  Bouidelle  Her  greatest  success 
been  with  animal  subjec  ts  m  a  formali/ed  manner, 
but  she  has  also  sue  c  oeded  in  portrait  «c  ulpturo  ami 
in  her  granite  and  wood  c  arving  of  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians Examples  of  her  work  are  Rabbit  (Luxem- 
bourg Mus,  Paris),  ttnttanu  1'tanant  and  His 
Majetty  the  H<ron  (Metropolitan  Mus  ),  and  Tim 
Gear  (Clove-land  Mus) 

shooting,  the  firing  with  RIFI  E,  HHOTC.I  N,  PIHTOI  , 
or  i« v 01  VfcK  at  stationary  or  moving  targets  The 
term  shooting  is  also  used  m  England  to  mean 
HUNTING  In  the  19th  cent  the  sport  of  rifle  shoot- 
ing bee  ame  me  reasmglv  popular  m  England  and  in 
America,  where  the  National  Rifle  Assoc  latiem  was 
formed  in  1871  to  standardize  the  rules  for  rifle 
marksmanship  Matches  were  arranged  and  tro- 
phies offered  Pistol  and  revolver  events  soon 
were  included  In  1906  shooting  mate  lies  with  a 
varietv  of  firearms  were  included  m  the  Olympic 
games  In  small-bore  rifle  shooting  the  targets 
range  m  distance  from  50  ft  to  200  vd  ,  while  m 
pistol  and  revolver  shooting  thev  range  from  25  ft 
to  60  yd  For  long-range  rifle  marksmanship,  tar- 
gets from  200  to  1,000  vd  are  used  A  shooting 
target  is  made  of  black-on-whito  cardboard  and  is 
composed  of  a  bullseve  (black)  and  several  con- 
centric c  ire  les  Often  adjac  ent  c  ire  les  to  the  bulls- 
eve  are  blackened  In  srnall-bore  rifle  and  pistol 
snooting  a  bullseve  counts  10  points,  and  m  long- 
range  rifle  marksmanship  it  c  ounts  5  Trapshoot- 
ing  was  begun  m  England  m  the  19th  e  ent  Moving 
targets — usually  "pigeons,"  made  of  silt  and  pitch 
in  the  shape  of  saucers,  whic  h  are  hurled  out  of  a 
mechanical  contrivance — to  simulate  the  flight  of 
game  birds  are  used  in  place  of  stationary  targets 
The  range  is  from  16  to  25  >d  ,  a  12-gauge  gun  is 
preferred  Trapshooting  was  adopted  in  the  United 
States  in  the  late  19th  cent  ,  and  in  1900  the  Ameri- 
can Trapshooting  Association  was  organized  An- 
nual championship  matches  are  held  at  Vandaha, 
Ohio  Skeet,  in  its  early  years  called  "round  tho 


SHORTHAND 

c  loc  k"  shooting,  was  develoj>ed  in  the  United 
States  after  1910  The  trupshooting  hurling  con- 
trivance is  used,  but  the  "pigeons"  are  hurled  in  a 
fixed  c  ircular  path  40  yd  in  diameter  The  marks- 
man shoots  at  the  moving  target  from  different 
positions  corresponding  to  the  perimeter  and  to  the 
units  of  the  circle,  12-,  16-,  20-,  and  28-gauge  guns 
are  used  In  skeet  mate  lies  25  "pigeons"  are 
thrown,  of  which  8  are  hurled  in  pairs  See  also 
SPOH'UM.  C.UN  See  II  B  C1  Pollard,  Gun  Room 
Guide  (19  iO) ,  Robert  Chun  hill,  How  to  Shoot  (7th 
ed  ,  1938) ,  W  F  Roper,  Pistol  and  Revolver  Shoot- 
ing (1945),  C  E  Chapel,  Field,  Skeet,  and  Trap 
Shooting  (1949) ,  Jack  (VCoimor.  Rifle  Rook  (1949) 
shooting  star  or  American  cowslip,  North  American 
perennial  wild  flower  (Dodecatheon  meadia)  of  the 
primrose  family  The  leafless  flower  stem  is  topped 
with  a  cluster  of  nodding  flowers,  in  which  the  sta- 
mens projce't  in  a  narrow  cone  and  the  petals,  white 
to  rose  or  lilac ,  flare  backward  like  those  of  the  le- 
lated  cyclamen  The  plant  is  cultivated  in  rock  and 
wild  gardens  Both  names  also  apply  to  other 
aperies  of  the  genus 
shooting  star  see  MI/TM>U 
Shophach  (sho'fak),  variant  of  SHOBACH 
Shophan  (sho'fan),  town,  E  of  the  Jordan,  unless  it 

be  taken  with  A  TROTH  Num  32  i5 
Shore,  Jane,  d  1527?,  mistress  of  Edward  IV  of 
England  The  wife  of  William  Shore,  a  goldsmith, 
she  l>eeame  mistress  to  Edward  IV  e  1470  and  ex- 
erted a  great  influence  over  the  king  After  Ed- 
ward's death  she  became  the  mistress  of  Thomas 
Grey ,  marques*  of  Dorset  Probablv  only  out  of 
political  motives,  she  was  accused  (1483)  bv  Rich- 
ard III  of  sorcery ,  placed  m  Ihe  Tower,  and  later 
forced  to  do  public  penance  as  a  harlot  Her  great 
boautv  attrac  ted  the  king's  solicitor,  Thomas 
Lvnon,  but  their  proposed  marriage  failed  to  come 
about,  and  Jane  died  in  poverty  Her  life  was  tho 
subject  of  Nicholas  Howe's  Tragedy  of  Jane  Shon 
(1714)  See  C  J  S  Thompson,  The  Witchery  of 
Jam  Short  (1933) 
shore  see  COAHT 

Shoreditch,  metropolitan  borough  (1931  pop  97,042, 
1948  estimated  pop  44,960)  of  E  London,  England 
It  is  a  center  of  the  furniture-making  industry  arid 
suffered  rnuc  h  air-raid  damage  in  1940-41  Lon- 
don's first  theater  was  built  in  Shoreditch  c  1576 
hv  James  Burbago 

Shorewood,  residential  suburban  village  (pop 
15,184),  SE  Wis  ,  on  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mil- 
waukee river  adjoining  N  Milwaukee,  settled 
e  1834  me  1900  as  East  Milwaukee,  renamed 
1917  It  huh  numerous  recreational  facilities 
Shorewood  Hills,  village  (pop  1,064),  S  Wis  ,  near 

Madison,  me    1927 

shoring  (sh6'rlng),  the  placing  of  inclined  braces 
against  the  sides  of  a  building  to  prop  it  up  for  re- 
pairs or  structural  changes  Generailv  12"  x  12" 
timbers  called  shores  are  used  The  upper  end, 
which  is  sometimes  capped  with  steel,  fits  into  a 
me  ho  cut  in  the  brickwork,  and  the  lower  end  rests 
on  a  base  or  platform,  frequentlv  of  steel  plate  The 
application  of  wedges  or  steel  jacks  between  the 
lower  end  of  the  shores  and  the  platform  permits 
the  weight  of  a  building  to  be  shifted  from  under- 
pinning to  shoring  Shores  are  frequently  used  as 
supplemental  support  for  buildings  damaged  by  fire 
or  bv  underpinning  failure  When  employed  hori- 
zontally ,  e  K  .  when  a  building  is  removed  from  be- 
tween two  others,  the  shores  consist  of  wooden  struts 
suitably  brae  od  and  exerting  pressure  on  wall  plates 
in  order  to  distribute  the  thrust  over  a  wide  area 
^ee  Lazarus  White  and  E  A  Prentis,  L' nderjnnmny 
I  ft  P>actice  and  Applications  (rev  ed  ,  1950) 
Short,  Sir  Francis  Job  (Sir  Frank  Short),  1857-1945 
English  engraver  and  water -colonst,  at  first  an  en- 
gmeei  Ho  was  knighted  in  1911  He  is  best  known 
for  his  mezzotints,  which  are  sometimes  combined 
with  etching  Among  them  are  Putin y  Bridge 
H  c  ary  Moon,  Nithxdah ,  and  Ebb  Tide  He  also  re- 
produced paintings  of  Tin  nor  and  Watts  He  was 
professor  of  engraving  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art 
short  circuit  The  current  in  an  electric  circuit  is 
deflec  ted  if  it  is  given  a  path  of  loss  resistance,  it  is 
then  said  to  be  short-circuited  In  common  usage 
the  term  is  often  used  to  indie  ate  a  broken  ELKC  TRIC 
CIRCUIT,  such  as  occurs  when  an  elentru  FUSP 
"blows  out"  or  when  a  wire  of  connection  in  the 
circuit  is  broken  and  current  no  longer  flows 
through  it 

Shorter,  Clement  King,  1857-1926,  English  journal- 
ist and  critic  Ho  founded  the  Sketch  (1893)  and 
the  Sphire  (1900)  and  w-vs  an  authoritative  biog- 
rapher of  George  Bonow,  the  Brontfes,  and  Dr 
Johnson  See  his  unfinished  autobiography  (ed  bv 
J  M  Bulloch,  192(5)  His  hist  wife,  Dora  Sigerson 
Shorter,  1860-1918,  was  an  Irish  poet,  closely  allied 
to  Ireland's  cause  Among  her  works  are  Ballads 
and  Poems  (1898)  and  Sixteen  Dead  Mtn  and  Other 
Potms  of  Kaster  W  ee/c  ( 1 9 1 9) 
Shorter  College  see  ROMF,  Ga 
shorthand,  anv  brief,  rapid  svstem  of  writing  that 
may  be  used  in  transcribing  or  in  recording  the 
gpo'ken  word  Such  sv  stems,  their  characters  based 
on  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  were  used  in  ancient 
times,  the  shorthand  of  Tiro,  Cicero's  amanuensis 
was  used  for  centuries.  Modern  systems  date  from 
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1588,  when  Timothy  Bright  published  his  500-odd 
symbols  for  words,  a  French  svstem  was  developed 
b\  Jacques  Cossard  in  1651,  a  German  one  m  1679 
In  1602  Rev  John  Willis  published  the  Arte  of 
Stenographs;  there  followed  dozens  of  systems 
before  1837,  when  the  shorthand  of  Isaac  PITMAN 
appeared  This,  with  improvements,  is  in  wide  use 
in  English-speaking  <  outlines  today  ;  it  is  perhaps 


nianv  <  ourt  and  c  on  volition  reporters  The  Pitman 
e>  stem  makes  use  of  shading  (a  line  heavily  drawn 
lias  a  meaning  different  from  that  of  the  same  line 
lightly  drawn)  and  of  difference  in  slope  and  posi- 
tion on  a  given  line,  it  is  geometric  in  outline  and  is 
difficult  to  master,  but  makes  possible  very  great 
speed  John  Robert  Gregg  (b.  Ireland,  1807)  m 

1888  published  a  popular  system  of  busmen  shoit- 
hand  in  use  today     Its  outlines  are  cuived  and 
natural,  resembling  those  of  ordinary  script,  need 
for  lifting  the  pen  was  eliminated  as  mui  h  as  possi- 
ble, so  that  a  cursive  motion  m  used,  there  is  no 
shading,  but  variation  in  length  of  line  indicates 
variation  in  translation     The  outlines  were  scien- 
tific ally  worked  out  for  siniplu  it\  ,  naturalness,  and 
other  qualities  that  make  for  speed     The  National 
Shorthand  Reporters  Association  was  organized  in 
1899    On  the  Continent,  ¥  X  Gabelsberger  (Ger- 
many) and  finale  Duplove.  (I-  ranee)  originated  sys- 
tems widelj  used,  the  Sloan-Duployan  shorthand 
has  found  favor  also  in  South  America  and  Canada 

Short  Hills,  N  J    see  MILLBURN 

shorthorn  cattle  or  Durham  cattle  (du'rum),  breed 
of  cattle  originated  in  NK  England  as  a  result  of 
the  mixture  of  breeds  brought  m  by  various  in- 
vaders Development  of  the  shorthorns  as  a  distinct 
breed  took  place  chiefly  m  the  Toes  valley,  m  the 
counties  of  Durham  and  York  The  first  system- 
atic breeding  of  shorthorns  was  undertaken 
(c  1784)  by  Robert  and  Charles  Colling  after  they 
had  observed  the  methods  of  Robert  Bakewell  in 
the  inbreeding  of  livestoc  k  It  is  believed  that 
shorthorns  were  first  shipped  to  America  in  1783 
They  are  dual-purpose  <  attle,  their  milk  produc  tion 
is  good,  and  they  yield  a  high  pen  outage  of  su- 
perior beef  Their  strength  and  mild  disposition 
have  led  to  their  oc<  asional  use  as  draft  animals  In 
color  shorthorns  are  rod,  red  and  white,  or  white 
and  roan,  the  body  is  large  and  deep,  and  the  back 
broad  A  hornless  variety  known  as  the  polled 
shorthorn  cattle  originated  in  the  United  States 
At  first  they  were  called  polled  Durhams,  hut 
the  name  was  officially  changed  (1919)  to  polled 
shorthorns  They  are  found  over  most  of  the 
United  States 

Shorthouse,  Joseph  Henry,  1834-1903,  English  nov- 
elist, b  Birmingham  He  was  the  authoi  of  John 
Inglesant  (1880),  1m  only  well-known  hook  See  his 
Life  arid  Letters  (ed  by  his  wife,  Sarah  Shorthouse, 
2  vols  ,  1905) 

Short  Parliament   see  P^KLIAMKVT 

short  story,  form  of  he  turn,  generally  under  10,000 
words  in  length  Short  stories  <a,n  lie  found  in  the 
Bible,  111  the  Gesta  Romanorum  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  BCK  (  at  cio's  De(  amvron  ,  and  in  Chaucet  '&  Canter- 
bury Tales  But  the  modern  short  story,  with  its 
great  compactness  and  its  tendency  towards  a 
pointed  ending,  begins  with  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and 
Guy  de  Maupassant  in  the  19th  cent  This  form 
has  pioved  immensely  popular,  espec  iall>  in  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  Among  the  most  famous 
writers  of  short  stones  are  Rudyard  Kipling,  Bret 
Ilarte,  Anton  Chekhov,  O  Henry,  Katherme 
Mansfield,  and  Ring  Lardner  The  form  has  also 
been  popular  with  such  famous  novelists  as  Balzac, 
Leo  Tolstoy,  Henry  James,  and,  in  more  recent 
years,  Ernest  Hemingway  and  William  Paulkner 
The  very  short  story  of  lebs  than  2,000  words  has 
become  increasingly  popular 

ShortsvUle,  village  (pop  1,316),  W  central  N  Y  ,  in 
the  Finger  Lakes  region,  SE  of  Rochester,  me 

1889  Paper  and  threshing  mac  nines  are  made  here 
Shortt,  Adam,  1859-1931,  Canadian  economist  and 

historian,  b  near  London,  Ont  ,  grad  Queen's 
Uiuv  ,  Kingston  (B  A  ,  1883,  M  A  ,  1884,  LL  D  , 
1911)  He  studied  at  Glasgow  and  at  Edinburgh 
universities  and  taught  (1885-1908)  first  philos- 
ophy, then  political  scienc  e  at  Queen's  Umv  Shortt 
was  civil  servic  e  commissioner  (1  908-  1  8)  at  Ottawa. 
In  1918  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  board  of 
histoiical  publications  of  the  Publu*  Archives  of 
Canada  A  lecogmzed  authority  on  Canadian  eco- 
nomic' and  banking  history,  he  wrote  Imperial  Pref- 
erertiial  Trade  from  a  Canadian  Point  of  View  (1904) 
and  edited  Documents  Relating  to  Canadian  Cur- 
rency, Exchange,  and  finance  during  the  French 
Period  (1926).  He  also  wrote  Lord  Rydenham 
(1908,  new  ed  ,  1926)  and,  with  A  G  Doughty, 
edited  Document*  Relating  to  the  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  Canada,  1759-1791  (1907,  rev.  ed  ,  1918) 
and  Canada  and  Its  Provinces  (23  vols  ,  1913-17). 

Shoshannim  and  Shoshanmm-Eduth.  see  AUBLETH 
SHAHAR. 

Shosheuk  I:  see  SHKSHONK  I 

Shoshone  (shoshcVne:),  village  (pop  1.366),  oo  seat 
of  Lincoln  co  ,  8  Idaho,  on  the  Little  Wood  river 
and  N  of  Twin  Falls  In  a  region  well  known  in  the 
1880  mining  rush,  Shoshone  was  founded  in  1832 
with  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  was  a  cattle  town, 


1816 

then  became  an  irrigated  farming  center  after  1005 
and  particularly  after  Magic  Dam  was  built  in 
the  Big  Wood  rivet  m  1907  It  is  in  the  MINIDOKA 
PROJECT,  ships  wool,  and  is  the  gateway  to  Sun 
Valley  and  the  Sawtooth  Mts 
Shoshone  Cavern  National  Monument,  see  NA- 
TIONAL PARKM  AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

Shoshone  Falls,  S  Idaho,  in  the  Snake  river,  near 
Twin  Falls  Once  a  spectacle  of  some  grandeur, 
with  a  gush  of  water  leaping  more  than  200  ft , 
they  have  now  been  much  reduced  by  irrigation 
projects  upstream 

Shoshone  Indians,  tribe  of  North  American  Indians 
of  t  he  Uto-Aztec  an  linguistic  stoc  k  In  the  early 
19th  cent  ,  ace  ordmg  to  Lewis  and  Clark,  the  Sho- 
shone occupied  SW  Montana,  W  Wyoming,  S 
Idaho,  and  NE  Nevada  The  eastern  Shoshone  had 
horses  and  ranged  into  the  N  Great  Plains  in  search 
of  buffalo,  but  the  western  and  horseless  Shoshone 
subsisted  largely  on  nuts  and  wild  vegetables  The 
Shoshone,  the  Bannock,  and  the  northern  Paiute, 
all  dwelling  in  essentially  the  same  area,  were  called 
the  Snake  Indiana  Today  the  Shoshone  live  on 
reservations  in  California,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah, 
and  Wyoming,  they  number  some  4,500  See  R  H 
Lowie,  Notes  on  hhoshonean  Ethnogiaphy  (1924) 

Shoshone  project,  NW  Wyo.,  near  the  Mont  line 
and  near  the  Shoshone  river  in  the  Bighorn  river 
basin  Developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
it  mi  hides  161,654  acres  and  has  five  divisions  The 
project  is  supplied  by  a  system  of  small  diversion 
dams,  canals,  and  laterals  and  by  Buffalo  Bill  Dam 
(formerly  Shoshone  Dam,  est  1910),  in  the  Sho- 
shone river  A  powei  house  (est  1922)  at  Buffalo 
Bill  Dam  and  the  Heart  Mt  power  plant  (est 
1948),  2  mi  below  it,  supply  powei  for  the  ptojeot 
Powell  is  on  the  pi oject,  Cody  is  c  10  mi  southwest 

Shostakovich,  Dmitri  (dyhne"tre'  bh6st6k6'vleh), 
1906- ,  Russian  composer,  studied  at  the  Leningrad 
Conservatory,  1910-25  Hia  First  Symphony  (1925) 
has  had  frequent  pei  formances,  and  an  opera,  The 
Nose,  and  a  ballet,  The  (iolden  Age  (both  1930),  sa- 
tirical works,  firmly  established  his  reputation  His 
opera  l^ady  Macbeth  of  the  District  of  Mzansk  (Len- 
ingrad, 1934)  and  his  ballet  The  Limfnd  Sin  am 
(1934)  were  attacked  vigorously  by  Soviet  cutics  in 
1936,  after  they  had  become  quite  popular  A 
stoim  of  controveisy  followed,  and  Shostakovich 
withdiew  the  Fourth  Symphony  (1935- SO)  fiom 
rehearsal  It  has  never  boon  perfoimod  His  Fifth 
Symphony  (1937),  perfouued  during  the  20th  anni- 
versary festival  of  the  Novembei  Revolution,  re- 
st 01  ed  his  works  to  favor  His  Piano  Quintet  (1910) 
won  the  Stalin  Prize  The  Sixth  (1939),  the  Sev- 
enth (Kuibyshev,  1942),  composed  during  the  mego 
of  Leningrad,  the  Eighth  (1943),  and  the  Ninth 
(1945)  symphonies  have  all  been  received  enthusi- 
astically Among  his  othei  woiks  aie  his  satirical, 
grotesque  Twenty-four  Pi  eludes  (1933)  for  piano, 
a  piano  concerto  (1933),  a  cello  sonata  (1934),  and 
a  btnng  quartet  (1938)  He  has  composed  incidental 
music  (unpublished)  for  many  films  and  btage 
plays  bee  biography  by  Vic-tor  Seroff  (1943) 

shotgun,  smooth-lxjre  firearm,  designed  for  firing 
a  number  of  small  shot  at  short  range  Shotguns 
are  usually  double-barreled  Repeating  shotguns 
with  a  single  barrel  ami  with  a  magazine  holding  a 
number  of  cartridges  are  made,  the  objection  to 
them  is  that  they  give  game  too  little  <  hanee  to 
escape  In  some  states  the  use  of  the  repeating 
shotgun  is  prohibited  bv  law  The  shot  from  a 
shotgun  spreads  in  a  widening  cm  le  The  larger 
the  game  that  is  hunted,  the  larger  the  shot  used 
See  P  A  Curtis,  Guns  and  Gunning  (1934),  Sir 
Gerald  Bunard,  The  Modern  Shotgun  (1945) 

Shottery,  village,  Warwickshire,  England,  a  mile  W 
of  Sti  atford-on-Avon  The  cottage  m  which  Shak- 
spere's  wife,  Anne  Hathaway,  hvod  and  its  sur- 
rounding grounds  are  national  property,  preserved 
much  as  they  were  in  Shakspcre's  tune 

Shotwell,  James  Thomson,  1874-,  American  histo- 
rian, b  Strathroy,  Ont  ,  grad  Toronto  Univ  ,  1898, 
Ph  D  Columbia  Umv  ,  1903  A  teacher  of  history 
at  Columbia  from  1900  and  professor  from  1908 
to  1942,  Shotwell  was  an  active  member  of  several 
national  and  international  labor,  peace,  and  his- 
torical conferences  He  was  director  of  the  division 
of  economics  and  histoiy  (1942-49)  and  president 
(1940--50)  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace  and  served  as  chairman  (1932-43) 
of  the  American  committee  on  International  Intel- 
lectual Cooperation  of  the  League  of  Nations  In 
1939  lie  organized  the  Commission  to  Study  the 
Organization  of  Peace.  Among  his  many  books  are 
The  Religious  Revolution  of  Today  (1913),  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  History  of  History  (1922,  rev,  ed , 
The  History  of  History,  Vol.  I,  1939),  Plans  and 
Protocols  to  End  War  (1925),  War  as  an  Instrument, 
of  National  Policy  (1920),  On  the  Rim  of  the  Abueg 
( 1936) ,  and  The  Grtat  Decision  (1944)  Ho  was  also 
assistant  genet  al  editor  (1904-5)  of  The  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,  co-author  of  several  books  on 
international  relations,  first  editor  of  the  "Records 
of  Civilization"  series,  uud  editor  of  Economic  and 
Social  History  of  the  World  War  (150  vols  ,  1919- 
29)  and  of  other  aeries 

shovel.  The  shovel,  used  for  handling  loose  mate- 
rials such  as  sand  aod  gravel,  is  a  tool  of  prehistoric 


origin,  related  to  the  HPADE,  from  which  it  differs 
especially  m  having  its  edges  turned  up  to  hold  the 
mateual  For  handling  such  materials  in  laige 
quantities,  steam  shovels  are  used.  In  the  revolv- 
ing type  of  shovel,  the  whole  unit,  including  the 
shovel  and  the  operating  mechanism,  revolver 
in  a  complete  circle  on  a  turntable  mounted  on  a 
traveling  base  Shovels  were  formerly  operated  by 
steam,  but  Diesel  units  or  electric  power  units  ate 
more  commonly  uhed  to  operate  modern  shovels 

Shovell,  Sir  Clowdisley,  or  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel 
(kloudz'le  shu'vul),  1650-1707,  English  admit  al 
He  served  James  I  faithfully,  just  as  faithfully  he 
convoyed  William  III  to  Ireland  in  1690  He 
burned  enemy  ships  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  in 
1691  and  was  joint  commander  (1693)  with  Ad- 
miral Killigrew  and  Ralph  Deleval  In  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession  he  brought  home  the  silver 
captured  by  Sir  George  Rooke  at  Vigo  (1702), 
helped  him  captuie  Gibraltar  (1704),  and  assisted 
at  the  captute  of  Barcelona  (1705)  On  Sir  Clowdis- 
lev's  return  from  an  aboi  tive  attack  on  Toulon  he 
was  lost  with  800  or  900  men  when  his  ship  was 
wrecked  off  the  Scilly  Islands 

Shrady,  Henry  Merwin  (shra'dC),  1871  -1922,  Amer- 
ican sculptor,  b.  New  York  city  A  businessman 
and  amateur  in  art,  he  stepped  into  the  tanks  of 
ptofessional  sc'iilptois  and  won  immediate  lecog- 
nition  In  1901  his  Washington,  an  equestiian 
statue  for  Biooklvn,  N  Y  ,  took  first  prize  in  com- 
petition In  1902  he  was  given  the  commission, 
also  competitive,  foi  the  IT  S  Grant  Memoiial, 
Washington,  DC  Other  works  are  equostJian 
statues  of  Geneial  Williams  (Dettoit,  Mich  )  arid 
General  Lee  (Chailottesville,  Va  )  and  a  seated 
bronze  of  Jav  Cooke  (Duluth,  Minn  ) 

Shrapnel,  Henry  (shrap'nul),  1761-1842,  British 
General,  inventor  of  the  shrapnel  shell  The  shell, 
consisting  of  a  steel  ( a.se  filled  with  bullets  and  an 
explosive  charge,  is  fired  in  midair  bv  a  time  fuse 
and  scatters  shot  and  shell  fragments  with  groat 
force  over  a  wide  area  Adopted  by  the  British 
army  in  1803,  it  was  used  at  Surinam  in  1804  and 
in  the  Penmsulai  War  It  bus  been  important  in 
modern  warfare  llentv  Shiapnel  also  improved 
c  construction  of  howitzers  and  mortars 

Shreve,  Henry  Miller  (shrov),  1785-1851,  Atnertc  an 
inventor,  b  Burlington  co  ,  N  J  The  Washington, 
a  double-decked,  shallow-hulled  steamboat  with 
its  high-piossure  engine  on  the  main  doc  k  wus  built 
under  his  dm><  tion  and  made  several  su<  c  es&ful 
tups  (1810-17)  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  tivets 
He,  established  the  practicability  of  steam  naviga- 
tion on  the  Western  rivers  and  broke  the  monopoly 
held  by  Robert  Fulton  and  R  R  Livingston 
Shieve  invented  a  beavv. -tirnbeied,  twin-hulled 
snag  boot  with  whu  h  he  cleared  (1830)  1,200  mi 
of  the  Mississippi  of  tiee  trunks  und  othei  impedi- 
ments along  the  wateiwav  Shievepoit,  La  ,  is 
named  for  him  Seel  L  Dotsey,  Master  of  the 
Miastssipfn(lMl) 

Shreve  (-.hrfv),  village  (pop  1,113),  NE  central 
Ohio,  S  of  Wooster,  in  a  gas  and  oil  region 

Shreveport  (shrev'port),  uty  (pop  9S.107),  patisli 
seat  of  Caddo  parish.  NW  La  ,  on  the  Red  Rnei 
near  the.  Texas  and  Aik  borders,  founded  c  18  M, 
me  1839  Important  dunng  the  steamboat  eta 
and  the  antebellum  cotton  boom,  it  became  the 
Confederate  capital  of  Louisiana  in  1803,  the  df»- 
covery  of  oil  in  1906  piovided  the  gteatest  impetus 
for  its  growth  Noyv  the  sec  ond  lat  goat  c  ity  in  the 
state,  it  is  pumanly  an  oil  centei,  with  impottant 
cotton,  cotton  seed-oil ,  glass,  and  lumber  manu- 
factures A  typical  modern  industrial  city,  it  has 
some  fine  buildings,  notably  the  Shreveport  me  m- 
erator  (19  J5),  built  in  modern  functional  style 
The  state  fairgrounds  and  Centenary  College  of 
Louisiana  (Methodist,  coeducational,  1825)  are 
heie  Cross  Lake,  with  recreational  facilities,  and 
a  U  S  pecan  experiment  station  are  near  by 

shrew  (shrod),  insectivorous  mammal  (family  Son- 
cidae)  of  North  Americ  a,  extreme  N  South  Amer- 
ica, Europe,  and  Asia  It  is  related  to  the  mole 
and  has  a  musky  odor  A  nervous,  active  animal,  it 
is  a  prodigious  eater  ami  vicious  fighter  The 
common  species  of  shrews  of  both  hemispheres  are 
of  the  genus  Sorex  Shrews  are  among  the  smallest 
of  mammals,  some  species  are  bat  el  v  2^  in  from 
the  head  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  The  largest  are 
about  6J£  in  in  total  length  Early  beliefs  that  the 
sinew  was  poisonous  were  recently  substantiated 
by  the  discovery  that  the  saliva  of  the  Arneiican 
short-tailed  shrew  (lilanna)  is  lethal  when  injected 
into  mice,  and  the  bite  of  the  animal  causes  dis- 
comfort to  humans  African  elephant  shrews  and 
Oriental  tree  shrews  belong  to  other  families 

Shrewsbury,  Charles  Talbot,  duke  of  (shrooa'buie, 
shroz'-),  1660-1718,  English  statesman  Brought 
up  a  Catholic,  he  embraced  Protestantism  in  1679 
Talbot  was  one  of  seven  who  signed  the  invitation 
for  William  of  Orange  (later  WILLIAM  III)  to  take 
the  throne  in  1688  He  was  made  secretary  of  state 
and  privy  councilor  in  1689  and  resigned  in  1690. 
William  HI  reappomted  the  powerful  Whig  in 
1604,  made  him  marquess  of  Alton  and  duke  of 

Shrewsbury  in  the  same  year,  and  so  trusted  him 
that  m  apite  of  his  known  correspondence  with 
Jaoobttes  the  king  regarded  turn  as  chief  minister 
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until  hfe  resignation  fa  1899.  Shrewsbury  went 
abroad  to  improve  his  precarious  health  Return- 
ing in  1706,  he  was  won  over  by  Robert  HAHLEY  to 
the  Tory  cause,  became  lord  chamberlain  (1710), 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  (1713),  and  lord  treas- 
urer (1714).  He  supported  tho  Hanoverian  suc- 
cession and  was  briefly  (1714-15)  lord  chamber- 
lam  under  George  I  See  biography  by  T.  C. 
Nicholson  and  A  8  Turberville  (1930) 

Shrewsbury,  Elizabeth  Talbot,  countess  of,  1518- 
1008,  English  peeress,  known  as  Bess  of  Hardwick 
At  the  age  of  14  she  married  Robert  Barlow,  who 
died  shortly  after  She  married  and  was  widowed 
twice  more,  inheriting  large  estates,  and  in  1568 
was  married  to  George  Talbot,  6th  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury The  marriage  of  her  daughter  Elizabeth  to 
Charles  Stuart,  brother  of  Lord  Darnley,  angered 
Queen  Elizabeth  because  Stuart  had  a  claim  upon 
the  throne,  and  the  countess  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
for  three  months  The  countess  quarreled  with 
her  husband  and  accused  him  of  a  love  affair  with 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  whose  custodian  he  was,  but 
the  couple  was  reconciled  before  his  death  (1590) 
She  built  a  number  of  great  mansions,  including 
Hardwick  Hall  See  Maud  Stepney  Rawson,  Hess 
of  Hardwirk  and  Her  Circle  (1910) 

Shrewsbury,  John  Talbot,  1st  earl  of,  1388? -1453, 
English  soldier  \s  lieutenant  of  Ireland  (1414-19, 
1445-47)  he  quelled  native  unrest  in  that  country, 
but  he  achieved  IUB  greatest  fame  for  his  military 
daring  in  France  during  the  latter  yoars  of  the 
HUNDRED  YRAKS  WAU  He  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Orleans  and  was  taken  prisoner  (1429)  at 
Patay  and  held  for  four  yeai  s  Ho  was  finally  slam 
at  Castillon 

Shrewsbury  (shroz'bure,  shrooz'-),  municipal  bor- 
ough (1931  pop  32,372,  1947  estimated  pop 
44,650),  co  seat  of  Shropshire,  England,  on  the 
Severn  and  WNW  of  Birmingham  It  is  an  ancient 
Saxon  and  Norman  stronghold,  letaimng  much  of 
its  former  medieval  atmosphere  There  are  rums 
of  an  11th-century  castle  and  abbey,  several  Eng- 
lish and  Welsh  bridges  built  in  the  eail>  Middle 
Ages,  and  a  few  old  c  hurehes  The  narrow  stieets 
are  lined  by  many  oak-tinibeied,  black-and-white 
houses  of  the  15th,  loth,  and  17th  cent  ,  and  there 
is  a  fine  public  garden  and  park  whu  h  adds  to  the? 
city's  beauty  In  1403  Hemy  IV  defeated  Hemv 
Percy  (Hotspur)  on  a  plain  neai  Shrewsbury  arid 
had  the  bodj  of  the  rebel  displayed  to  the  towns- 
people as  proof  Shrewsbury  Sc  liool,  u  public  school 
founded  in  1551  by  King  Edward  VI,  cnei  looks  the 
Severn  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Fulke  Greville,  and 
Charles  Darwin  studied  here  Shrewsbury  has 
tanneries  and  manufactures  electrical  equipment 
and  phaimacoutuals 

Shrewsbury  (Hhro7>7/bure,  -Wr?)  1  Town  (pop 
7,680),  central  Mass,  NE  of  Worcester,  settlor! 
1722,  me  1727  (Jen  \itemas  Wild  was  born 
here  2  City  (pop  2,182),  E  Mo  ,  near  St  Louis 
3  Borough  (pop  1,058),  E  NJ,  S  of  and  near, 
Hod  Bank,  settled  lt>65,  me  1920  It  has  an  18th- 
contur\  chun  h 

shrike  (shrlk)  or  butcher  bird,  bird  of  pjoy,  chiefly 
of  the  Old  World  but  with  two  New  World  species 
The  plumage  is  mostly  gray,  black,  and  white, 
the  tail  is  long  and  rounded,  and  the  wings  are 
lathci  short  The  name  butchet  burl  is  applied  to 
certain  shrikes  of  both  hemispheres  because  of  their 
habit  of  impaling  then  prey — small  birds  and 
mammals  and  large  insects — on  a  thorn  or  sharp 
twig  while  teaimg  it  apart  with  their  strong,  ter- 
minally hooked  beaks  One  explanation  for  the 
habit  of  either  impaling  the  prey  or  pushing  it  into 
a  crevice  if,  that  tho  shrike's  daws  aie  too  weak  to 
hold  it  firmly  The  northern  and  the  loggerhead 
shrikes  are  the  North  American  species 

shrimp,  small  marine  crustacean,  usually  about  1^ 
to  3  m  long,  found  on  most  coasts  Like  the  re- 
lated prawn,  lobster,  and  cravfish,  it  has  10  jointed 
legs,  and  there  aie  swimmerets  on  the  abdominal 
(segments  The  exoskeleton  is  flexible,  not  calcified, 
usually  grayish,  and  translucent  01  tiansparent 
When  cooked  the  palatable  flesh  is  pink  and  white 
In  tho  United  States  the  chief  centeis  of  the  shrimp 
industry  are  m  Louisiana,' Texas,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  and  Georgia  Shrimps  are  canned 
in  large  quantities,  but  many  are  packed  in  ice  and 
shipped  raw  Thev  are  used  m  salads  and  in  many 
hot  dishes  Dried  shrimps  are  exported  to  the 
Orient  Shi  imp  fishing  in  Japan  is  carried  on  chief- 
ly near  the  southern  islands. 

shrine    see  PILGRIM 

Shropshire  (shrGp'shfr,  -shut),  border  county  (1,346 
sq  mi  :  1931  pop  244,156,  1948  estimated  pop 
272,350),  W  England  It  is  also  sometimes  called 
Salop  (sa'U'ip)  The  county  town  is  Shrewsbury 
The  terrain  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Severn, 
Shropshire's  principal  river,  is  level,  toward  the 
Welsh  border  the  land  is  hilly  The  Wrekin,  an 
extinct  volcano,  rises  to  1,335  ft  The  county  is 
chiefly  pastoral  (Shropshire  sheep)  and  agricultural, 
but  some  coal  is  mined  The  ancient  Wathng 
Street  and  Offa's  Dyke  cross  the  county  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  times  it  was  a  pai  t  of  the  kingdom  of  Merc-ia, 
and  it  was  organized  as  a  county  in  the  10th  cent. 
After  the  Norman  Conquest  it  became  an  important 
part  of  the  Welsh  Marches  and  was  the  scene  of 
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much  border  conflict  recalled  by  the  ruins  of  many 
medieval  castles  (among  others,  Ludlow  and 
Stokesay)  The  quiet  beauty  of  the  countr  vside  is 
suggested  m  A  E  Housman's  poems  A  Shropshire 
Lad  (though  Housman  was  not  actually  a  Shrop- 
shire man)  See  Arthur  Mee,  Shropshire  (1939) 

Shropshire  sheep,  mutton  breed  of  sheep  developed 
from  the  native  sheep  of  Shropshire  and  Stafford- 
shire, England  As  early  as  1340  a  grade  of  wool 
was  known  as  Shropshire,  but  the  breed  was  not 
officially  recognised  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
19th  cent  The  Shropshire  is  of  medium  sue,  with 
dark  face  and  legs,  is  prolific  and  fast  growing,  and 
produces  a  good  grade  of  mutton  and  wool  Be- 
cause of  its  adaptability,  it  has  spread  widely  over 
the  world.  It  is  the  most  popular  breed  of  English 
origin  in  America.  Its  importation  to  America  be- 
gan c  1855 

Shrove  Tuesday  [English  throve = confession],  day 
before  ASH  WEDNESDAY  (the  beginning  of  LENT) 
In  the  Latin  countries  it  is  the  hilarious  last  day  of 
the  carnival,  called  by  the  French  MA  RIM  GRAB 

shrub,  common  name  for  any  woody,  perennial 
plant  which  usually  branches  at  tho  base  and  is 
smaller  than  a  TREE  Shrubs  are  an  important  fea- 
ture of  permanent  landscape  planting,  being  used 
for  formal  decorative  groups,  hedges,  screens,  and 
background  plantings,  to  which  they  contribute 
pattern,  color,  fragrance,  or  utility  In  the  natural 
style  of  landscape  gardening  they  are  often  allowed 
to  grow  according  to  inclination,  but  in  many 
gardens  they  are  pruned  in  the  spring  or  fall  for 
greater  shapeliness  and  to  induce  more  compact 
growth  Many  shrubs  are  beautiful  even  in  winter, 
furnishing  green  foliage  (as  in  the  evergreen  arbor- 
vitae  and  rhododendron)  and  often  decorative  atom 
and  branch  forms  and  bright-colored  fruits  The 
introduction  of  the  use  of  native  shrubs  in  masses 
marked  a  great  change  ui  American  landscape 
architecture  Among  the  most  frequently  used 
shrubs  are  the  lilac,  mock  orange,  viburnum,  for- 
svthia,  azalea,  flowering  shadbush,  colonoaster, 
and  barberry  See  W  R  Van  Dersal,  Ornamental 
American  Shrub«  (1942),  M  D  Lamson,  Gardening 
with  Shrubs  and  Small  Flowering  Trees  (1940) 

Shua  (shod'u),  \shento  woman  1  Chron  7  32 
Shua  is  also  a  variant  of  .SHIMH 

Shuah  (shoo'u)  1  Father  of  one  of  Judah's  wives 
Shua  1  Chron  232  Son  of  \braham  Gen  25  2, 
1  Chron  1  42  3  Brother  of  Chelub  1  Chron 
411  The  patronymic  of  BILD\D  the  Shuhite  may 
refer  to  any  Shuah 

Shual  (shoo'ul)  [Heb  .^jackal],  descendant  of 
Asher  1  Chron  7  30 

Shubael  (shoo'bol,  hhoobVul),  variant  of  SiiKHnfcL 

Shubun  (shoo'boon').  fl  1st  hilf  of  15th  cent  ,  Chi- 
nese painter  of  the  Ming  period  He  was  natural- 
ized c  1420  m  Japan,  wheie  he  founded  the  high- 
ranking  Soga  (hi8  Japanese  name)  school  of  Ashi- 
kaga,  which  linked  Chinese  and  Japanese  art  in  the 
time  of  Yoshimitsu  Notable  among  Shubun's 
works  are  the  monochrome  landscaped  fusuma 
(sliding  doors |  in  the  c  ollec  tion  of  Count  Inouye 
Those  f  01  mod  three  sides  of  the  artist's  living 
rooms  in  his  residence  at  Daitokuji  (Buddhist 
temple),  whore  ho  lived,  though  not  a  priest 

Shufeldt,  Robert  Wilson  (shcTo'frit),  1850-1934, 
A  met  ic  an  scientist  and  author,  b  New  York  cit\, 
M  D  Columbian  Umv  (now  George  Washington 
Univ),  187b  llo  was  army  surgeon  (187b-81)  in 
the  Indian  wars  His  sc  icntific  wntuigs,  chiefly  on 
the  osteology  of  birds,  include  Contnbutwna  to  the 
Anatomy  of  Birds  (1882)  and  Oetcologij  of  Minis 
(1909)  _ 

Shuham  (shoo'ham),  son  of  Dan  Num  26  42 
Hushim  Gen  46  23 

Shuhite  (shoo'hlt),  a  patronymic   see  SHITAH 

Shuksan,  Mount  (shdok'sun),  peak,  9,018  ft  high, 
N  Wash  ,  in  the  Cascade  Range 

Shulamite  (shoo'lumlt),  female  character  of  tho 
Song  of  Solomon  Cant  0  13  Seo  SHI'NKM 

Shullsburg,  c  ity  (nop  1,197),  SW  Wis  ,  SW  of  Madi- 
son, me  1889  There  are  zinc  mines  here 

Shumathites  (shoo'muthlts),  family  of  Kirjath- 
jeanm  1  Chron  2  53 

Shumen  (shoo'me'n),  city  (pop  31,109),  NE  Bul- 
garia, W  ot  Varna  It  is  a  trade  and  railroad  c  en- 
ter Founded  in  927,  it  was  of  strategic  importance 
during  tho  Turkish  rule  (15th-19th  cent  )  and  was 
frequently  besieged  b\  the  Russians  Shumen  is 
noted  for  its  Moslem  architecture  and  has  the 
largest  mosque  in  Bulgaria  (built  1049)  It  was 
formerly  also  known  as  Shumla 

Shunem  (shod'num),  town  of  Issachar,  probably  on 
the  north  side  of  tho  vale  of  Jezreel  not  far  from 
Endor  The  adjective  SHULAMITE  probably  refers 
to  it  Joshua  19  18,  1  Sam  28  4 

Shum  (shoo'nl)  [Heb  , -quiet],  founder  of  a  family 
of  Gadites  Gen  46  10,  Num  26  16 

Shupham  (shoo'fam)  or  Shuppim  (shu'pfm)  [Heb  , 
-serpent],  family  of  Benjamin  Num  2639,  1 
Chron  712,15,  2016  Muppim  Gen  4621 
Shephuphan  1  Chron  8  5 

Shur  (shur)  [Heb  ,=- wall],  unidentified  landmark 
of  the  Egyptian  border  N  of  the  Red  Sea  It  is 
associated!  with  the  wandering  of  Hagar  and  with 
the  Exodus  Gen  16  7,  20  I,  25  18,  Ex  1522, 
1  Sam.  15  7,  27  8. 
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Shuri,  city,  Okinawa  see  RYIJKYU  ISLANDS 

Shurtleff,  RoBwell  Morse,  1838-1915.  American  land- 
scape painter,  b  Kludge,  N  H  ,  grad  Dartmouth, 
1857  At  first  an  architect  and  lithographer,  ho 
turned  to  illustration  and  oils  after  his  service  as 
an  officer  in  the  Civil  War  Forest  scones  were  his 
specialty  Two  of  his  paintings  are  Mttuntain 
Stream  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  and  First  Snow  (Cor- 
coran Gall  )  He  became  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  1890 

Shurtleff  College    see  ALTON,  111 

Shush*  (shobsha'),  city  (pop  5,104),  Mountam- 
Karabakh  Autonomous  Oblast,  Azerbaijan  SSR, 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Lesser  Caucasus,  near 
Stepanakert  Silk  spinning  and  rugmakmg  are  tho 
chief  industries  Shusha  flourished  as  the  fortress 
capital  ot  tho  Karabakh  khanate,  conquered  by 
Russia  in  1805,  it  had  more  than  40,000  inhab- 
itants, mainly  Armenians,  until  1920,  when  the 
Armenians  were  ma-ssac  red  by  the  Moslem  moun- 
taineers and  most  of  the  city  was  destroyed 

Shushan  see  Su»\ 

Shushan-eduth    see  AuELtTii  SHAHAR. 

Shushtar  (shooshtar'),  town  (1947  estimated  pop 
23,054),  W  Iran,  on  the  Karun  nver  It  is  the  head 
of  river  navigation  and  handles  muc  h  shipping  It 
was  long  known  for  its  textiles  The  population — 
Kurds,  Arabs,  and  Lurs — take  refuge  from  the 
summer  heat  ui  deep  cellars  The  name  also  ap- 
pears as  Shuster 

Shuster,  George  Nauman,  1891-,  American  edu- 
cator and  author,  b  Lancaster,  Wis  ,  grad  Notre 
Dame  (B  A  ,  1915,  M  A  ,  1920),  Ph  D  Columbia, 
1940  Head  of  the  department  of  Fnglish  at  Notre 
Dame  (1920-24),  ho  later  was  professor  of  English 
at  St  Joseph's  College  for  Women,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 
(1924  -35) ,  and  dean  and  ac  ting  president  of  Hunter 
College  (19J9-40)  In  1940  he  became  president  of 
Hunter  From  1925  to  1937  he  was  on  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Commonweal,  being  managing  editor 
(1929-37)  Chairman  of  the  Historical  Commis- 
sion to  German \  for  the  War  Dept  (1945),  he  was 
appointed  state  commissioner  for  Bavaria  in  1950 
Among  his  writings  are  The  Catholu  Spirit  in  Mod- 
ern English  Literatinf  (1922),  The  Gtrmane  (1932), 
Like  a  Mighty  Armif  (19  «),  The  English  Ode  from 
Milton  to  Keats  (1940),  and  (Icrmany,  a  Short  Hw- 
tory,  (with  \rnold  Berg-straesser,  1944) 

Shuswap  Indians  (shoo'swop),  tribe  of  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  of  the  Salishan  linguistic  btoc  k  In  the 
nud-l9th  (  ent  thev  lived  in  S  British  Columbia  on 
the  Fraser  river  They  then  numbered  some  4,000 
The  Shuswap  are  on  enervations  m  British  Colum- 
bia See  J  A  Teit,  Shiixivap  (1909) 

Shuthelah  (sh<«>'thelu),  head  of  an  Ephraimite 
family  Num  2035,  1  Chron  720 

shuttle   see  TOOM 

Shuvalov,  Piotr  Andreyevich,  Count  (pyd'tur  rln- 
drri'uviVh  shoovl'luf).  1827-89,  Russian  diplomat 
He  was  special  envoj  (1873),  then  ambassador 
(1S74  79)  to  England  He  sought  to  smooth  over 
difficulties  caused  by  Anglo-Russian  rivalry  in 
Asia,  arranged  for  the  marriage  of  Grand  Duchess 
Marie  to  tho  duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  negotiated  to 
secure  a  treaty  at  the  end  of  the  Hunso-Turkish 
War  (1878)  that  would  please  England  better  than 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  The  upshot  was  the' 
calling  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  to  which  Shuva- 
lov was  plenipotentiary  The  new  territorial 
airangcments  were  unpopular,  and  hhuvalov  was 
recalled 

Si  (se),  Mandarin  //at,  river  of  SE  China,  c  000  mi 
long,  rising  in  E  Yunnan  prov  and  flowing  E 
through  Kwangsi  and  Kwangtung  provs  to  the  S 
China  Sea  near  Canton  The  Si  is  navigable  to 
large  steamers  most  of  its  length  The  river  is 
called  in  Chinese  Si-kiang  (se'-ky  ing')  [west  river] 

Si,  chemical  s>\mbol  of  tho  element  SILICON 

Sia  (sl'u)  or  Siaha  (si'uhu),  family  returned  from 
exile  Ezra  244,  Nth  747 

Sialkot  (seal'kOt")  ( ity  (pop  138,708),  West  Punjab 
prov  ,  Pakistan  There  is  a  fortress  built  in  1181 
This  city  is  known  for  its  manufacture  of  suigiial 
instruments  and  sporting  goods 

Siam    see  THAI  LA  M> 

Siam,  Gulf  of,  arm  of  the  South  China  Sea,  sepa- 
rating tho  Malay  Peninsula  on  the  west  from  Irirlo- 
Chma  on  the  east  The  coasts  of  the  Mala\ 
Peninsula  and  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  form  part  of 
Thailand,  the  Indo-Chinese  coast  is  divided  be- 
tween Cambodia  and  Cochin  China 

Siamese  language,  the  standard  accepted  speech  of 
Thailand  The  name  is  sometimes  used  to  include 
all  of  the  Tai  group  of  Indo-Chinese  languages,  and 
the  standard  speet  h  is  also  called  Tai  or  Thai  See 
LANOUAOE  (table) 

Siamese  twins,  conjoined  twins  consisting  of  two 
nearly  complete  individuals  united  side  b\  side  or 
bac  k  to  ba<  k  by  inusculofibrous  tissue  The  generic 
term  is  derived  Irom  a  set  of  TWINS  Chang  and 
Eng,  born  in  Siam  in  1811,  of  Chinese  parents 
Following  years  of  exhibiting  themselves  in  P  T 
Barmmi's  circus  thev  settled  on  a  farm  in  North 
Carolina  They  married  English  sisters  md  fa- 
thered a  total  of  22  children  Chang  and  Eng  died 
within  two  hours  of  each  other  in  1874  Siamese 
twins  make  common  use  of  one  or  more  parts  of 
their  joined  bodies  Their  other  organs  are  asym- 
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metrical  (in  mirror-image  relationship),  with  the 
heart  of  one  twin  normally  placed  and  that  of  the 
other  in  inverse  position  One  is  hkelv  to  be  right- 
handed,  the  other  left-handed  Onlv  rarelv  do 
conjoined  twins  survive  birth  or  c  hildhood  Fatal 
illness  m  one  dooms  the  other  unions  separation 
of  the  two  by  surgery  is  a<-<  omphshed  successfully 
Sian  (s6'an',  she'an'),  Mandarin  Hsi-an,  city  and 
county  (pop  499,376),  central  Shensi  prov  ,  China 
The  city  is  the  capital  of  the  province  Hsieuyang, 
one  of  several  cities  which  previously  occupied  this 
site,  was  (255-200  B  C )  the  capital  of  the  Ch'in 
dynasty  The  prehont  city,  then  called  Changan, 
was  the  western  capital  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  (b!8- 
()06),  and  it  was  then  a  center  of  Buddhist,  Moslem, 
and  Nestonan  Christian  missionary  activity  A 
Nestonan  stone  tablet  (781)  commemorating  the 
establishment  of  a  church  is  preserved  The  city, 
on  the  Lung-Hai  RR,  the  principal  east -west  line  of 
China,  is  important  as  a  commercial  center  In 
Sian  m  1936  Chang  Hsueh-hang  kidnaped  Chiang 
Kai-shek 

Siang  (sCang',  sheang'),  Mandarin  Hsiang,  river, 
c  400  mi  long,  rising  in  N  Kwangsi  prov  ,  S  China, 
and  flowing  N  through  Hunan  prov  to  Tungtmg 
lake  The  river  is  navigable  to  large  steamers  for 
most  of  its  course 

Siangtan  (s&ing'tan',  shS-),  Mandarin  Hsiang-t'an, 
<  itv  and  county  (pop  917,500),  E  central  Hunan 
prov  ,  China  The  c  itv  is  on  the  Siang  river  and  is 
a  commercial  and  marketing  center 

Siasconset  (skon'slt,  sluskon'slt)  or  'Sconset,  resort 
village,  on  E  Nantucket,  SE  Maws 

Siauliai  (sheoulyl),  Ger  Schauleri  (shou'liin),  Rus 
fihavli  (shav/lye),  city  (pop  U.641),  N  Lithuania 
Here  the  Lithuanians  defeated  the  LIVONIAN 
KNIGHTS  m  1236  and  a  German  free  corps  in  1919 
The  city  itself  dates  from  the  15th  cent  It  is  a  rail 
(enter  and  a  manufacturing  town,  producing  main- 
ly shoes  and  other  leather  goods  and  linen  and 
wool  textiles  The  name  also  appears  as  Shaul>ai 
or  Shaulyay 

Sibbecai  or  Sibbechai  (both  st'bukl,  -ka'I),  one  of 
David's  guard,  noted  for  his  fight  with  the  Philis- 
tine giant  2  Sam  21  18,  1  Chron  1129,  204, 
2711  Mebunnai  2  Sam  2327 

Sibboleth   see  SHIBBOLETH 

Sibelius,  Jean  Julius  Christian  (zhnn'  yoo'lvus 
krla'tvan  slba'l>us)  1865- ,  Finnish  nationalist 
composer  He  studied  in  Berlin  (1889)  and  with 
Karl  Goldmark  in  Vienna  (1890)  Although  he 
wrote  a  great  deal  of  chamber  music,  piano  musu , 
and  violin  music,  he  is  best  known  for  his  orchestral 
works,  main  of  which  have  become  pait  of  the 
standard  orchestral  repertoire  These  include  tone 
poems  on  national  subjects,  such  as  En  Saga  (1892) 
and  Finlandia  (1900),  Volte  tnsle,  The  Swan  of 
Tnonela  (1893,  from  the  suite  Lemrmnkainen) ,  a 
violin  concerto  (1903),  and  seven  symphonies 
(1899,  1901,  1907,  1911,  1915  1923,  1924)  He  is 
a  romantic  composer,  sometimes  t  riticized  as  a  re- 
a<  tionary,  but  exalted  bv  many  of  his  admirers  as 
the  greatest  of  contemporary  composers  See  bi- 
ography by  Karl  Ekman  (Eng  ti  ,  in  fc  inland, 
1935,  American  ed  ,  1938),  studies  by  Bengt  dc 
Torne  (1937)  and  Rosa  Newmarch  (1939),  The 
Music  of  Sibelius  (ed  by  Gerald  Abraham,  1947) 

Sibenik,  Serbo-Croatian  tiibrmk  (shebg'nlk),  Ital 
Sebenico  (saba'nekS).  town  (pop  lu,  015),  Croatia, 
Yugoslavia,  an  Adriatic  seaport  on  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia  It  has  a  c  henucal  mdustrv  First  men- 
tioned in  the  10th  cent  ,  it  wan  an  early  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Croatia  From  1212  to  1497  it  was 
a  Venetian  possession  Its  finest  buildings  date 
from  that  period,  notably  the  cathedral  (begun  m 
the  15th  cent ),  which  is  considered  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  Dalmatia 

Siberia  (slboVCu),  Rus  Kibit  (slbcV),  vast  area  of 
the  Asiatic-  USSR  Although  it  has  no  offi(  lal  stand- 
ing as  a  territorial  division,  it  is  generally  under- 
stood to  comprise  the  Asiatic  part  (4,922,800  sq 
mi  ,  estimated  pop  19,500,000)  of  the  RUSSIAN 
SOVIET  FEDERATED  SOCIAI  IST  lit  PUBLIC  Occupy- 
ing the  northern  third  of  Asia,  Siberia  extends  from 
the  Ural  mts  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  (spec ihcallv,  the 
Bering  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  the  Sea  of 
Japan)  and  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  («pe<  ihc  ally,  the 
Laptev  Sea,  the  Kara  Sea,  and  the  K  Siberian  Sea) 
to  the  Kazakh  Hills,  the  ALT \ i  and  S  \\Avmountain 
sv  stems,  and  tho  AMUR  and  the  I  HSURI  nvcis  Its 
southern  land  border  separates  it  from  the  Kazakh 
SSR,  China,  and  Mongolia,  in  the  extreme  north- 
east, the  narrow  Bering  Strait  separates  it  from 
VJaska  Among  the  islands  off  Siberia  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean  are  the  NEW  SIBI-RIAN  ISLVNDS,  the  S»- 
VERNAYA  ZEMLYA  archipelago,  and  WRANOFL  Is- 
LAND  Siberia  may  bo  divided,  from  north  to 
south,  into  the  zones  of  vegetation  that  run  across 
the  entire  Russian  land  mass — the  TUNDH\S,  the 
TAiOrA,  the  mixed  forest  belt,  and  the  steppe  belt 
It  is  drained,  from  south  to  north,  by  the  mighty 
Ou,  YENISEI,  and  L&NA  rivers  and  by  their  tribu- 
taries These  rivers  are  the  onlv  means  of  longitu- 
dinal transportation  East-west  transportation 
depends  largely  on  the  TRANS-SIBFRIAN  RAILROAD 
(which  follows  the  steppe  belt)  and  to  some  extent 
on  the  Arctic  sea  route,  which  has  been  increasing- 
ly used  in  recent  jears  There  are  manj  polar  and 
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arctic  stations  on  the  north  shore  and  on  tho  north- 
ern islands  The  conventional  geographic  subdi- 
visions of  Siberia  are  W  Siberia,  E  Siberia,  and  the 
Far  East  W  Siberia,  between  tho  Urals  and  the 
Yenisei,  is  a  low-H  ing,  partlv  marshy  plain,  drained 
by  the  Ob  and  the  IRTYSH  Agriculture  and  dairy- 
ing (particularly  in  the  Baraba  Steppe)  are  im- 
portant in  its  southern  steppe  belt  In  the  south- 
east of  W  Siberia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Altai,  is  the 
KUZNETSK  BASIN,  one  of  the  world's  richest  coal 
regions,  it  also  has  large  iron  deposits  E  Siberia, 
which  is  drained  by  the  Lena,  extends  from  the 
Yenisei  to  a  huge  mountain  chain,  an  offshoot  of 
the  mountains  of  central  Asia,  comprising  (from 
southwest  to  northeast)  the  YABLONOVY,  STANOVOI, 
VERKHOYANSK,  KOLYMA,  and  ANADYR  ranges  and 
tho  plateaus  along  the  VITIM  and  ALDAN  rivers 
In  the  center  of  K  Siberia  rise  the  central  Siberian 
uplands,  farther  south,  and  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, is  Lake  BAIKAL  The  Far  East  comprises  the 
CHUKCHI  PFNINSUH,  terminating  in  EAST  CAPE, 
and  KAMCHATKA  m  the  extreme  northeast,  these 
are  administratively  included  in  the  vast  KHABA- 
ROVSK TERRITORY,  which  extends  south  ward,  along 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  to  the  Amur  and  to  the  Man- 
ehunan  border  Farther  south,  along  the  Sea  of 
.Japan,  stretches  the  MARITIME  TERRITORY  The 
island  of  SAKHALIN  and  the  KURILE  ISLANDS  are 
administratively  included  in  Siberia  Ex<  ept  for  the 
southern  steppe  belt  and  for  a  few  cities  along  the 
rivers,  Siberia  is  virtually  unpopulated,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  rigors  of  its  continental  cli- 
mate and  the  difficulties  of  communication  Thus 
Verkhovansk,  where  the  lowest  temperatures  on 
earth  have  been  recorded,  has  summer  heats  rising 
above  90°F  However,  the  opening  up  of  Siberia 
for  colonization  in  the  late  19th  cent  and  the  in- 
tensive colonization  and  exploitation  of  its  vast 
resources  under  the  Soviet  regime  have  resulted  in 
the  growth  of  numerous  <  ities  Not  counting  the 
cities  in  tho  URALS  (sometimes  considered  part  of 
Siberia),  tho  chief  Siberian  cities  include  NOVOSI- 
BIRSK, OMHK,  TOMSK,  TOBOLSK,  BAHNAUI  ,  and 
STALINSK  m  W  Siberia  and  in  the  Kuznetsk  Basin, 
KRASNOYARSK,  IRKUTSK,  ULAN-UDE,  and  CHIT*. 
m  the  southern  part  of  E  Siberia,  and  VLADIVO- 
HTOK,  KHABAROVSK,  and  KOMSOMOLSK  in  the  Far 
East  YAKUTSK,  on  the  Lena,  is  the  largest  and 
oldest  center  of  the  interior  Igarka,  on  the  Yeni- 
sei, is  the  largest  Siberian  c  itv  N  of  the  Arctic 
Circle  and  is  the  principal  lumber  center  More 
than  90  percent  of  the  Siberian  population  is  Rus- 
sian Non-Russian  groups  me  lude  Turkic-speaking 
nationalities  in  the  KHAKASS  AUTONOMOUS  On  LAST, 
the  TUVA  AUTONOMOUS  OBLABT,  and  the  YAKUT 
ASSK,  Mongols  m  the  BURYAT-MONGOL  ASSR 
and  in  the  Moi  NTAIN-ALTAI  Autonomous  Oblast, 
Fmno-Ugnc  Ostv  aks  and  Voguls  in  the  KJJANTY- 
M\NSI  NATION  M  OKRUO,  Samovedes  (now  called 
Nentsv)  in  tho  TAIMYR  PFNINSUIA,  Tungus  in  tho 
EVFNKI  NATIONAL  OKRUO,  and  various  Hjpor- 
horean  groups,  such  as  tho  Chukc  hi,  the  Kanu  hat- 
kans,  and  the  Koryaks  m  tho  extreme  northeast 
A  Jewish  Autonomous  Oblast  was  founded  by  the 
Soviet  regime  in  BIROBIDZHAN,  in  the  Far  East 
The  Mongol  and  Turku  groups  of  S  Siberia  were, 
until  recently,  largely  nomadic  herdsmen,  but  un- 
der the  Soviet  regime  tho  majorit)  settled  down 
to  agriculture  The  indigenous  peoples  of  central 
and  N  Siberia  remain,  for  the  most  part,  hunters 
and  fishermen ,  reindeer  play  an  important,  part  in 
the  economy  of  the  northernmost  belt  The  chief 
non-Christian  religions  are  Islam  and  Lamaism 
in  the  south,  primitive  shamanism  is  still  wide- 
spread in  the  rest  of  Siberia  The  growing  coloni- 
zation and  exploitation  of  Siberia  in  the  past  50 
years  is  a  historic  al  event  of  world-wide  importance 
and  may,  in  tho  long  run,  piove  of  equal  conse- 
quence to  that  of  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917 
Numerous  remains  show  that  Siberia  has  been  in- 
habited from  prehistoric  times  In  tho  historical 
period  S  Siberia  frequently  was — for  reasons  still 
obsc  ure — the  point  of  departure  for  several  no- 
rnadic  hordes,  such  as  tho  HUNS,  the  MONOOIS, 
and  the  Manchus  (see  MANCHU),  who  within  rela- 
tively short  spans  of  time  conquered  immense  em- 
pires, lost  them,  and  reverted  to  their  original  ob- 
sc urity  Russian  traders  from  Novgorod  crossed 
the  Urals  ais  early  as  tho  13th  cent  and  established 
colonies  in  NW  Siberia,  chiefly  for  the  fur  trade 
The  actual  Russian  conquest  of  Siberia,  however, 
began  only  in  1581,  when  the  Tatar  khanate  of 
SIBIR  (see  also  TATARS)  was  conquered  by  the 
Cossack  Y»,HM\K  In  1582  TSAR  IVAN  IV  annexed 
Siberia  to  the  Russian  state  The  Cossacks  to 
whom  tho  conquest  of  the  immense  country  was 
exclusively  due,  rapidly  penetiated  eastward  by 
land  and  on  their  river  boats,  building  a  string  of 
small  fortresses  and  levying  tribute  from  the  sparse 
population  in  tho  form  of  precious  furs  By  1640 — 
within  loss  than  60  years — they  had  reached  the 
Pacific  and  soon  afterward  they  collided  with 
Chinese  troops  By  the  Treaty  of  Nerchinsk 
(1689)  Russia  abandoned  to  China  the  region 
later  known  as  the  FAR  EASTERN  TERRITORY, 
which  was  ceded  to  Russia  only  in  1858  and  1860. 
S  Sakhalin  and  the  Kuriles  were  annexed  after  tho 
surrender  (1945)  of  Japan  in  the  Second  World 


War.  From  tho  early  17th  cent.  Siberia  was  used 
aa  a  penal  colony  and  as  a  place  of  exile  for  criminal 
and  political  offenders  However,  there  was  no 
organized  attempt  to  colonize  the  country,  and 
large  sections  remained  unexplored.  When  the 
Russian  serfs  were  freed  by  the  Edict  of  Emanci- 
pation of  1861  they  were  allowed  to  take  free  pos- 
session of  Siberian  land,  but  they  received  little 
practical  aid  from  tho  government  and  suffered 
intolerable  hardship  Settlement  on  a  largo  scale 
began  only  with  the  construction  (1892-1905)  of 
the  Trans-Siberian  RR,  after  which  the  eastward 
migratory  movement  reached  gigantic  proportions, 
comparable  to  the  westward  migration  of  the 
American  pioneers  m  tho  19th  cent  Between  1914 
and  1946  tho  population  of  Siberia  was  doubled 
Siberia  plaved  a  major  role  in  tho  Russian  civil 
war  of  1918-20  (see  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION)  Tho 
counterrevolutionary  government  of  Admiral  KOL- 
CH\K  collapsed  in  1920,  but  Vladivostok  and  part 
of  the  Far  Eastern  Territory  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Japanese  interventionist  army  until  1922 
Under  tho  Five- Year  Plans,  the  Soviet  government 
stepped  up  not  only  the  agricultural  colonization 
of  Siberia,  but  also  its  industrial  growth  The  de- 
centralization of  Russian  economy  was  vastly 
stimulated  in  the  Second  World  War,  when  entire 
industries  were  transferred  E  of  the  Urals  Thus  a 
city  such  as  Novosibirsk  grew  from  120,128  in- 
habitants in  1926  to  c  750,000  in  1946  Siberian 
grain  was  an  essential  factor  enabling  Russia  to 
resist  the  German  onslaught  in  the  Second  World 
War  despite  the  loss  of  some  of  its  most  valuable 
agric  ultural  areas  in  the  west  The  iron  and  steel 
industry  of  the  Kuznetsk  Basin  makes  Siberia  (if 
combined  with  the  Urals)  virtually  self-sufficient 
Tho  effec  t  of  the  economic  transformation  of  Si- 
beria and  the  Ural  region  was  to  shift  the  vital 
center  of  the  USSR  from  central  and  S  European 
Russia  to  the  aroa  between  the  Volga  and  the 
Yenisei  Part  of  tho  agricultural  colonization  of 
Siberia  was  carried  out,  after  1929,  b>  the  forced 
resettlement  of  large  segments  of  the  Russian  rural 
population,  notably  the  expropriated  kulaks 
Forced  labor  is  used  extensively  in  the  exploitation 
of  the  rich  gold  mines  (particularly  m  the  Aldan 
and  Kolvma  ranges)  of  E  and  NE  Siberia  and  for 
clearing  and  road  and  railroad  construction  proj- 
ec  ts  in  the  least  hospitable  sections  of  the  c  ountry 
In  tho  northern  areas  of  Siberia  fur  hunting  re- 
mains one  of  the  princ  ipal  pursuits  of  the  Russians 
as  well  as  of  the  indigenous  population  Fishing, 
crabbing,  sealing,  and  whaling  are  conducted  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  northern  and  eawtern  coastal  wa- 
ters, particularlv  off  Kamc  hatka  See  R  A  Davies 
and  A  J  Steiger,  Soviet* Asia  (1942) ,  Eiml  Lengvel, 
Siberia  (1943),  William  Mandel,  The  Soviet  Far 
East  (1944),  Daniel  Henderson,  From  the  Volga 
to  the  Yukon  (1944) 

Sibert,  William  Luther  (sl'burt),  1860-1935,  Amer- 
ican armv  engineer,  b  Gadbden,  Ala  ,  grad  West 
Point,  1884  A  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  (1907-14),  he  built  tho  Gatun  locks 
and  dam,  for  which  ho  was  made  brigadier  general 
in  1915  He  was  promoted  major  general  (1917), 
served  in  the  Fust  World  War,  and  organized  ami 
directed  (1918-20)  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
He  wiote  Const  nation  of  the  Panama  Canal  (with 
J  F  Stevens,  1015)  See  biography  by  E  B 
Clark  (1930) 

Sibilla  Aleramo  see  ALERAMU,  SIBILLA 
Sibir  (slbeV),  former  city,  SE  of  the  present 
TOBOLSK,  RSFSH  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Tatar 
khanate  of  Sibir  or  Siberia,  whic  h  rose  after  the 
di&integi  ation  of  the  empire  of  the  GOLDEN  HORDE 
and  which  extended  along  the  Irtvsh,  Total,  and 
Islam  riveis  The  Cossac  k  Yermak  c  cmquered  Sibir 
in  1582,  and  the  khanate  was  annexed  by  Ivan  IV  of 
Russia  Tho  city  was  abandonee  1  after  the  founding 
of  Tobolsk  Its  name  wan  subsequently  extended 
to  all  of  piesent  Siberia  Sibir  was  also  known  as 
Isker  and  Kashlyk 

Sibiu  (sCbvob'),  Ger  Hermannstadt  (hcVman- 
shtut"),  Hung  Nagyszfben  (nOch'sS'Wn),  city 
(pop  60,  602),  central  Rumania,  in  S  Transylvania, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Transv  Ivanian  Alps  It  manu- 
factures machinery  and  other  metal  products,  tex- 
tiles, and  food  products,  and  it  is  an  Orthodox 
metropolitan  soo  Founded  m  the  12th  cent  by 
German  colonists,  it  still  preserves  much  of  its 
German  medieval  c  harac  ter  and  has  a  considerable 
German  minority  It  has  long  been  a  cultural  cen- 
ter of  Transylvania 

Sibley,  Henry  Hastings,  1811-91,  first  governor  of 
Minnesota,  b  Detroit  After  two  years  of  law 
study,  he  was  (1829-34)  a  clerk  for  the  American 
Fur  Company  He  later  became  (183JO  a  partner 
and  engaged  in  trading  in  the  Wisconsin  and  Da- 
kota territories  He  was  (1848)  delegate  to  Wash- 
ington from  Wisconsin  Territory  and  promoted 
(1849)  the  organization  of  Minnesota  Territory 
He  was  then  delegate  to  Washington  from  Minne- 
sota Territory,  and  when  it  became  (1858)  a  state, 
he  was  (1858-60)  its  first  governor  In  the  later 
troubles  with  the  Sioux  in  and  after  the  Civil 
War,  Sibley  commanded  expeditions  against  the 
Indians  See  biographies  by  Nathaniel  West 
(1889)  and  W.  P.  Shortndge  (1922). 
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Sibley,  town  (pop  2,356),  co  seat  of  Oseeola  co  , 
NW  Iowa,  near  the  Minn  lino  W  of  Spirit  Lake, 
named  1872,  im  1875  It  is  in  a  livestock,  farm, 
and  dairy  area  and  IB  a  tenter  of  Iowa  cooperatives. 
Sibmah  (slb'mu),  same  as  SHKBAM 
Sibraim  (sl'bralm,  sfbra'Im),  unloratod  landmark, 
extreme  N  Palestine  Ezek  47  16  This  is  possibly 
the  same  as  ZIPHRON 

sibyl  (sl'bu),  in  Greek  mythology,  one  of  a  group 
of  prophetic  old  women  The  most  famous  was 
the  Cumaean  Sibyl  (kume'un)  Aeneas  consulted 
her,  and  she  led  him  down  to  the  underworld  She 
sold  Tarqum  the  prophet u  writing  about  Rome's 
destiny,  tho  Sibylline  Books  (sI'Mlm)  She  offered 
him  nine  books  at  a  high  price  lie  refused  to  buy 
She  kept  burning  the  books  until  finally  he  bought 
the  remaining  three  at  the  original  pru  e  Whatever 
tho  origin  of  these  books,  they  were  kept  at  Rome 
in  the  Capitol  and  were  consulted  by  the  state  in 
times  of  emergency  The  books  were  destroyed  in 
83  B  C  when  the  Capitol  was  burned  There  are 
some  fragments  whie  h  are  supposed  to  be  parts  of 
tho  Sib\llme  Books,  but  most  of  them  are  forgeries 

Sibylline  Oracles    see  I'SEUDBPIGRAPHA 

Siccuth  (sf'kuth),  in  Amos  fi  26  RV,  a  heathen  god 
Many  texts  regard  this  as  a  common  noun,  thus, 
AV  translates  "tabernacle  " 

Sichem  (sfkilm),  variant  of  SHKCHKM 

Sicilian  Vespers.  On  Easter  Monday,  1282,  a  re- 
bellion broke  out  at  Palermo  against  tho  French 
domination  of  Si<  ily  The  revolt  qw<  kly  spread  to 
the  whole  island,  neaily  all  the  French  in  Sicily 
weie  massaoiecl  The  insurrection  was  largely  a 
spontaneous  outbmst  against  King  (  'HARI  f  »  1,  who 
had  transfei  red  his  capital  from  Palermo  to  Naples, 
leaving  Sicily  to  l>e  governed  by  arrogant  Fiench 
officials  However,  its  success  also  was  partially 
due  to  the  intrigues  of  Empeior  Mie  HAI.L  VIII,  of 
JOHN  OF  PnorroA,  and  of  King  PETER  III  of 
Aiagon  Peter  was  elected  king  by  a  federal 
assembly,  and  a  long  wai  followed  for  the  possession 
of  SKII  Y  between  the  Angovm  kings  of  Naples  and 
the  Aiagoneso  kings  of  Suilv 

Sicily  (sl'sllo),  Ital  Kitiha  (sr<he1'h«),  island  and 
autonomous  region  (9.92R  sq  mi  ,  pop  4,000,078, 
including  several  adjacent  islets),  a  part  of  Italy, 
separated  fiorn  the  mainland  by  the  Si  i ait  of 
Messina  The  triangular  island  (sometimes  called 
Trmuoiia  by  the  ancients)  is  the  largest  and  most 
populous  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  lies  between  the 
Ionian  and  TV  rrhoman  seas,  <  100  mi  N  of  Africa 
Capes  Libbeo  (or  Bow),  Passero,  and  Peloro  (or 
Punta  del  Faro)  are  the  vertices  of  the  tiiangle 
Sic  il\  is  an  autonomous  region  under  the  Italian 
constitution  of  1947,  w*ith  Palermo  as  tho  capital 
Tho  legion  is  divided  into  tho  provinc  os  of  Palermo, 
Agngonto,  Caltanisetta,  Catania,  Lima,  Messina, 
Rngusa,  Syracuse,  and  Tiapam— all  named  after 
their  chief  cities  Sicilv  is  almost  entirely  covered 
b\  mountains,  a  continuation  of  the  Apennines, 
tho  active  volcano,  Mt  ETNA,  is  the  highest  The 
onl\  wide  valley  is  the  fertile  plain  of  Catania 
Some  malanal  areas  have  been  reclaimed  Sicilv 
has  long  boon  noted  for  its  feitilitv,  pleasant 
climate,  and  natural  beauties,  but  aguculture,  its 
mmu  resource,  is  hampered  bv  absentee  ownership, 
primitive  methods  of  cultivation,  and  lack  of  irri- 
gation Land  reforms  are  under  way  Corn,  barley, 
grapes,  olives,  citrus  fruit,  almonds,  and  some  cot- 
ton are  pioduced,  mules,  donkeys,  a*nd  sheep  aro 
raised  Tuna  and  sardine  fishing  aie  important 
industries  Sicily  has  rich  sulphur  mines  and  ex- 
ports sulphur,  pumioo,  salt,  wine,  utius  fruit  and 
their  derivatives,  fertilizers,  and  (aimed  sai dines 
The  island  has  a  long  and  coloiful  histoiv  Tho 
oldest  known  inhabitants  were  the  hlvmi,  Hit-am, 
and  Sicuh  Phoenicians  settled  at  Panoirnus  (now 
PALERMO)  and  other  places,  tho  Caithagimans 
founded  LILYBAKUM  and  Drepanum  (now  TRA- 
PANI),  while  on  tho  east  and  southeast  coasts  the 
Greeks  founded  (8th-6th  cent  B  C  )  sue  h  e  ities  as 
SYR\CM  «*.,  CATANIA,  Zanele  (now  MI-SHIV\),  GkL\, 
and  SELINUH  and  settled  m  oldei  towns  such  as 
SFC.EHTV  The  Greek  cities  flouiished  and  in  turn 
founded  such  cities  as  Acragas  (now  Acwu.FTro) 
and  HIMEHA  Then  original  democratic  govern- 
ments were  gradually  usurped  by  tviants,  those  of 
Syrae  use  taking  the  leadership  Gieek  civilization 
was  tempoianly  saved  from  Caithagmian  expan- 
sion b\  the  victory  of  Hnnera  (480  B  C  ),  but  later 
Roman  and  Caithagmian  nvalry  m  Sicilv  led  to  the 
first  of  the  PUNIC  WAKS  and  lesulted  (241)  in 
Su  ily's  becoming  a  Roman  c  olony  The  resources 
of  the  island  were  squeezed  dry  bv  tho  Komans,  who 
also  founded  the  large  landed  estates  that  have 
been  the  majoi  economic  evil  of  Sicdy  ever  since 
Slave  revolts  wore  cruelly  suppressed  (late  3d  cent 
B  C  )  Frem  tho  Greek  and  Roman  penods  there 
remains  a  great  wealth  of  monuments,  excavations 
yield  ever  more  objects  After  the  barbanan  in- 
vasion, Sicily  passed  to  the  Bv  zan  tines  (A  D  535) 
and  to  the  Arabs  (9th  cent )  The  Arabs  promoted 
agriculture,  commerce,  anci  the  arts  and  sc  lences 
They  were  displaced  by  the  Noiman  conquest 
(1060-91),  led  by  ROOKR  I.  Roc.t-H  II  became 
(1130)  the  first  king  of  Suily,  he  forced  (1139) 
Pope  Innocent  II,  who  claimed  suzerainty  over 
Sicily,  to  invest  him  with  the  kingdom,  which  m- 
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eluded  the  Norman  possessions  in  S  Italy  His 
brilliant  court  did  much  to  introduce  Arabic  learn- 
ing to  Western  Europe  His  last  direct  descendant, 
CONSTANCE,  married  Emperor  Henry  VI,  their  son 
and  heir,  Emperor  FREDERICK  II  (1197-1250),  was 
more  interested  in  Sicily,  where  he  resided  m 
splendor,  than  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  After 
his  death  and  the  failures  of  the  last  Hohenstaufen 
claimants  (CONRAD  IV,  MANFRED,  and  CONRADIN) 
Pope  Clement  IV  crowned  CHARLFB  I  (Charles  of 
Anjou,  a  brother  of  Louis  IX  of  fiance)  king  of 
Sicily  as  his  vassal  (1266)  The  unpopular  govern- 
ment of  the  French  c  aused  an  upnsmg  (see  Sim  IAN 
VESPBRB),  and  the  Sicilians  chose  PETER  III  of 
Aragon  as  their  king  The  lesultmg  war  between 
the  ANCJEVIN  line  and  tho  Aiagonese  ended  tempo- 
rarily in  1302  with  FREDERICK  II  (see  ARACJQN, 
HOUSK  OK)  becoming  king -of  Sicilv  and  Charles  II 
of  Anjou  keepmgS  Italy  (see  NAPLES,  KINC.DOM  OF) 
In  1372  Joanna  I  of  Naples  foimally  renounced 
Sicily  The  Sic  ilian  branc  h  of  Aragon  becoming  ox- 
timt,  Sicily  reverted  to  the  mam  blanch  in  1409 
Ruled  by  Spanish  governor*,  the  island  deteriorated 
and  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  few  poweiful  nobles 
and  ecclesiastic  M  In  1713  the  Peace  of  Utiecht 
gave  Sicily  to  Savoy,  which  in  1720  exchanged  it 
with  the  emperor  for  Saidima  However,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Wai  of  the  POLIHII  Sire  c  tssiON  both 
Sicilv  and  Naples  came  (1735)  under  the  rule  of 
Don  Carlos  of  Bouibon  (later  CHARIKS  III  of 
Spain)  Tho  BOURBON  kings  resided  at  Naples, 
except  in  1799  and  fiom  1806  to  1815,  when  Naples 
was  under  l<iemh  domination  Tho  two  kingdoms 
were  merged,  despite  Sicilian  protests  in  1816, 
when  FERDINAND  I  styled  himself  offic  mllv  king  of 
the  Two  SiriLiKH  Tho  Sicilian  spirit  of  independ- 
ence (still  manifested  in  the  W\HA)  gave  use  m 
1820  and  in  1848-49  to  revolutions,  winch  were 
mere  ilessly  lepiossod,  the  born bardmentsof  Messina 
(1848)  and  of  Palermo  (1849)  earned  FERDINAND 
II  the  name  King  Bornba  GARIBALDI,  m  1860, 
c  onqueiod  tho  island,  wine  h  voted  its  incorporation 
into  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  In  the  St-oond  World 
War  an  Allied  landing  was  effected  from  North 
African  bases  on  July  9-10,  194J  After  heavy 
fighting,  tho  Allied  conquest  of  the  island  was  com- 
pleted by  tho  f-ill  of  Messina  on  Aug  8,  1943  See 
A  H  Allcioft.  A  History  of  Sicili/  (1890),  E  A 
Freeman,  Hvttory  of  Sicily  (4  vols  1891-94), 
Ashley  Brown,  ,SWy,  Pnsent  and  Part  (1928) 

Sickmgen,  Franz  von  (frants'  filn  zl'ktng-un),  14S1  - 
1523,  Gorman  knight,  protoc  tor  of  roligious  reform- 
ers Though  he  inherited  large  estates,  ho  served  as 
soldior  of  fortune  under  Pram  is  I  of  Fiance  and 
later  Emperor  Charles  V  Ho  came  under  tho  in- 
fluence of  Ulneh  von  HUTTHS,  took  tho  side  of 
Roue  him  and  Luther,  and  gave  rofugo  to  perse- 
cuted reformers  at  Ebernburg  nnd  his  other  castles 
Fired  by  personal  ambition,  he  then  set  out  with  u 
private  aimv  to  make  war  against  tho  oce  losiastical 
princes,  aiming  at  the  secularization  of  their  lands 
He  declared  war  on  tho  archbishop  of  Trier  and  m 
1522  laid  siege  to  the  city,  which,  however,  resisted 
successfully  Sickmgen  was  placed  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire  Besieged  in  his  castle  of  Landstuhl 
by  the  princes  of  Trier  HONSO,  and  tho  Palatinate, 
ho  was  forced  to  capituKte  and  died  of  his  wounds 
HLS  defeat  symbolized  the  end  of  tho  power  of 
Gorman  knighthood  Sickmgon  appears,  much  ro- 
mantic ized,  m  Goethe's  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  and 
Wilholm  Hauff's  Lichtrnstrin 

sickle,  agricultural  implement  for  cutting  hav  crops 
or  ripe  gram  It  consists  of  a  curved  blade  with  a 
short  handle  The  cutting  edge  of  tho  grass  suklo 
is  smooth,  but  the  sickle  for  cutting  ripe  gram  has 
fine  teeth  The  sickle  was  one  of  tho  earliest  agri- 
cultural implements,  in  tho  early  instruments  the 
blade  was  of  wood  and  tho  tooth  were  flint  In  the 
Bronze  Age,  bionzo  sickles  wore  nine  h  like  modern 
sickles  m  form  In  the  earliest  Bible  times,  the 
sickle  was  in  general  use  (l)out  16  9)  The  sickle 
and  the  BTTTII*  wore  the  reaping  and  mowing  im- 
plements of  colonial  America,  and  they  are  still 
muc  h  used  for  harvesting  \s  the  standard  imple- 
ment for  reaping,  tho  sickle  was  displaced  by  the 
CRADLE  BCVTHK  or  cradle 

Sickles,  Darnel  Edgar,  1819-1914,  American  politi- 
cian, Union  general  m  the  Civil  War,  b  New  York 
c  ity,  educated  at  the  Umv  of  tho  City  of  New  York 
(now  New  York  Umv  )  Sickles  became  a  lawyer 
and  a  Democratic  politic  lan  A  membet  of  Congress 
(1857-61),  he  was  acquitted  in  1859  of  the  murder 
of  Philip  Barton  Key,  whom  ho  bhot  and  killed  in 
Washington  because  of  attentions  to  Sickles's  wife 
In  the  Civil  War,  Sickles  was  a  brigadier  general 
commanding  New  York  volunteers  in  the  Penin- 
sular campaign  (1862)  Ho  led  a  division  at  Antie- 
tam  and  Fredenclcsburg  (1862)  and  the  3d  Corps  at 
Chancellors ville  and  in  the  Gt/rriHBUHO  CAMPAIUN 
At  Gettysburg  ho  lost  a  log  m  the  fighting  at  the 
Poach  Orchard  General  Moado  alleged  that 
Sickles  disobeyed  orders  m  placing  his  corps  there, 
a  move  which  nearly  caused  the  loss  of  the  Round 
Tops  He  saw  no  active  service  for  the  rest  of  tho 
war  but  remained  in  the  army  till  1 869,  when  ho  was 
retired  aa  a  major  general  His  severity  as  Recon- 
struction  commander  in  the  Carolmas  (1865-67) 
led  President  Johnson  to  transfer  him  to  another 
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command.  As  minister  to  Spam  (1869-73), 
Sickles  sought  to  precipitate  hostilities  with  that 
country  over  the  VIROINIUS  affair,  but  Hamilton 
Fish  intervened  and  brought  about  an  amicable 
settlement  He  later  hold  various  political  offices 
in  New  York  and  served  again  (1893-95)  in  Con- 
gress See  biography  by  Edgcumb  Pmchon  (1945) 

Sicyon  (hl'shOon,  sl'so&n),  ancient  city,  Greoce,  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  W  of  tho  Asopus  river  2  mi  S  of 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  NW  of  Corinth  It  was 
famous  both  for  its  art  and  for  its  political  history 
Tho  bionzo  work  of  Sic  yon  was  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  Pamphilus  and  Apelles  were  among  the 
famous  artists  who  studied  at  the  Sic  yonian  sc  hool 
of  painting  founded  by  Eupompus,  Canachus  ami 
Lysippus  were  nat  ivo  sculptors  CLEIBTHENEB  was 
a  powerful  Sic  yonian  despot  of  the  6th  cent  B  C 
Alter  a  period  of  rule  by  tyrants,  ABATUS  remtro- 
duc  ed  democra<  y  (  kl  c  ent  B  C  ),  and  Sicyon  joined 
the  Achaean  League  With  the  destruction  of 
Corinth  by  the  Romans  (146  B  C  )  Sicyon  briefly 
regained  power,  but  subsequently  declined. 

Siddhartha    see  BUDDH\ 

Siddim,  loe  ale  of  the  battle  of  tho  kings,  said  to  mean 


Siddim,  loe  ale  of  tho  battle  of  tho  kings, 
the  vallev  of  the  Dead  Sea    Gen    14 


Siddons,  Sarah  Kemble,  1755-1831,  English  actress 
The  most  distinguished  of  the  famous  KEMBL> 
family,  she  had  early  theatrical  experience  in  hoi 
father's  traveling  company  and  at  18  married 
William  Siddons  an  actor  In  1774  her  portrayal 
of  Belvidoia  in  Otway's  Venice  Preserved  attracted 
tho  attention  of  Garnck,  who  engaged  her  for 
Drury  Lane  in  1775-76,  but  she  failed  In  1782 
after  appearance's  in  the  provinces  had  greatly  m- 
creasecl  her  powers,  she  played  Isabella  in  South- 
erne's  Fatal  Marnaye  at  Drury  Lane  Hor  suc- 
cess was  instant  and  indisputable,  and  her  fame 
grow  in  sue  h  roles  as  Queen  Katharine,  Desdemona, 
and  Ophelia  and  a.s  Voluiunitt  to  the  Coriolanus  of 
John  Philip  Ktmble  \s  Lady  Macbeth  she  was 
unequaled  Her  warm,  nch  voice  and  majestic 
presence  held  auihem  es  in  awe,  and  sho  won  tho 
praiKO  of  Hazlitt  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Byron  Her 
portrait,  Tfu  Tragic  Muse,  was  painted  by  Reyn- 
olds, and  her  statue,  by  Chantroy,  is  in  Wost- 
mmster  \bbey  See  her  Kcmimscences,  1773-1 7  Kr> 
(ed  bv  William  Van  Lcnnop  1942) ,  James  Boadon, 
Memmn  of  Mr*  NuMoru  (1827),  Andr6  Maurois, 
Portrait  d'nne  artnct  (1928),  Yvonne  ffrench,  Mrs 
SvMons  Traffic  (dress  (1936) 

sidente  (sl'durlt)  or  chalybite  (ka'llblt),  a  mineral, 
van  ing  in  c  olor  from  brown,  green,  grav  ,  ami  hlae  k 
to  white  and  occurring  in  nature  in  massive  and 
crystalline  form  A  carbonate  of  iron,  it  serves  as 
an  ore  of  tho  metal  especially  m  the  British  Isles 
It  is  wideh  distributed,  being  found  also  in  the 
United  States,  Europe,  South  America,  and 
Australia 

Sidgwick,  Henry  (slj'wik),  1838-1900,  English 
philosopher  He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge Umv  ,  and  taught  moral  philosophv  there- 
from 1883  unt  il  1900  The  basis  of  his  thought  w  o» 
English  utihtaiianibm  Vnalyzmg  the  intuit lonist 
and  utilitarian  arguments,  he  indicated  their  inter- 
relationship bv  showing  how  the  doctrine  of  com- 
mon sense  rests  on  the  principles  of  utilitarianism 
Iii  Tht  Methods  of  Ethics  (1874)  he  different  mted 
between  two  ethical  ideas  of  utilitarianism  one 
based  on  self-interest  and  the  other  on  altruism 
Sidgwick  was  active  in  the  administrative  affairs  of 
the  university,  and  he  was  interested  m  the  ad- 
vancement of  woman's  rights,  aiding  m  the  plan- 
ning and  toundmg  of  Newnham  College  for  women 
He  was  also  a  founder  of  the  Society  of  Psychical 
Research  Other  major  published  works  are 
Principles  of  Political  Economy  (1883),  Philosophy 
Us  SCOJM  and  Kdaliont  (1902),  and  The  Deeilojs- 
ment  of  European.  Polity  (1903) 

Sidi-bel-Abbes  (sowdo-bel-ibeV),  city  (pop.  52,881) 
NW  Algeria,  m  the  Tell  region  It  grew  up  around 
an  old  walled  town  and  about  a  French  redoubt 
built  in  1843  It  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
Foreign  Legion  Tho  c  itv  is  an  agrn  ultural  market 

Sidlaw  Hills  (sld'16).  range,  E  Scotland,  extending 
NE  from  near  Perth  into  Angus  co  Tho  highest 
hills,  including  Dunsmane,  are  over  1,000  ft 

Sidmouth,  Henry  Addmgton,  Viscount,  1757-1814. 
English  statesman.  Ho  entered  Parliament  ui  1783 
and  in  1789  bet  arrie  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Sidmouth  subscribed  to  \Villmm  Pitt's  pol- 
u  lea  in  the  I1  rench  wars,  and  when  Pitt  was  fore  od 
to  resign  bee  auso  of  his  disagreement  with  George 
III  on  tho  Catholic  question,  Sidmouth  served  as 
pnmo  minister  (1801  -4)  The  c  hief  event  of  his  ad- 
ministration was  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  (1S02) 
with  Napoleon  On  the  renewal  of  war,  his  me  om- 
petence  forced  him  to  give  way  to  Pitt  He  was 
president  of  the  council  under  Pitt  (1805),  Chailos 
James  IM>\  and  Lord  Grenville  (180»V7),  and 
Spent ei  Perceval  (1812)  As  home  secretary  (1812- 
21)  under  Lord  Liverpool  he  incurred  great  odium 
for  his  roactionarv  pohc  v  of  repression  in  tho  face 
of  widespread  hunger  and  discontent 

Sidney  or  Sydney,  Algernon,  1622-83,  English  re- 
publican, son  of  Robert  Sidney,  2d  earl  of  Leicester 
Hm  early  activities  included  service  in  the  parlia- 
mentary fortes  and  m  the  c  ouncil  of  state  (1652  -53, 
1659),  but  be  opposed  Oliver  Cromwell's  dictator!  »l 
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rule  At  the  Restoration  he  went  into  exile  in  1660, 
returning  by  permission  m  1677  to  attend  to  private 
affairs  Stirred  by  the  threat  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  the  reaction  following  the  Popish  plot, 
he  joined  Lord  William  RTJSSM  L  and  others  in 
vague  plots  for  an  insurrection,  perhaps  to  make 
James  Scott,  duke  of  MONMOUIH,  a  constitutional 
monarch  This  conspiracy  was  discovered  by  the 
exposure  of  another  one,  the  RYE  HOUSE  PLOT 
Aftor  an  unfair  trial  under  Jeffreys  of  Wem,  Sidney 
was  .sentenced  to  death  for  treason  and  executed 
His  name  was  cleared  in  1689  His  chief  work  was 
Discourses  concerning  (ronernment  (1698)  See  biog- 
raphy by  A  C  Ewald  (1873) 

Sidney  or  Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  1554-86,  English 
soldier,  statesman,  and  author  Educated  at  Ox- 
ford and  went  abroad  by  hm  father  and  his  uncle 
the  earl  of  Leicester,  he  was  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  Queen  Elizabeth's  court  and  a  model  of 
hi&  age's  ideal  of  knighthood  His  literary  works 
were  <  irculated  only  in  manuscript  during  his  life- 
time His  unfinished  Arcadia  (1590)  was  a  prose 
romame  written  for  his  sister  Mary,  countess  of 
Pembroke,  the  original  version,  simpler  and  com- 
plete, was  first  printed  by  Albert  l-euillerat  m  1926 
Sidney's  excellent  critical  work  appeared  in  two 
slightly  different  versions.  The  Defense  of  Poemc 
and  An  Apology  for  Poetry  (both  1595)  Antrophel 
and  Stella,  (1591)  is  one  of  the  greatest  sonnet  se- 
quences in  English  and  was  inspned  by  his  love  for 
Penelope  Dovereux,  later  Lady  Ru  h  Sidney  him- 
self married  Frances  Walsmgham  in  1583  He 
served  in  several  diplomatic  missions  on  the  Conti- 
nent and  in  1586  was  made  governor  of  Flushing 
while  England  was  active  itgamst  Spain  in  the 
Netherlands  At  the  battle  of  Zutphen  (1586)  he 
was  fatally  wounded  See  his  works  (ed  by  Albert 
Feudlerat,  4  vols  ,  1912-2*5) ,  biographies  by  M  W 
Wallace  (1915)  and  Mona  Wilson  (1931),  bibliog- 
raphy by  8  A  Tannenbaum  (1941) 

Sidney,  Robert    see  LEIOKHTER,  ROBERT  SIDNEY, 

KARL.  OF 

Sidney.  1  Town  (pop  1,290),  co  seat  (since  1851) 
of  Fremont  co  ,  SW  Iowa,  near  the  Missouri  8  of 
Council  Bluffs,  mo  1870  An  annual  championship 
rodeo  is  held  in  August  2  Cit\  (pop  2,978),  co 
seat  of  Richland  co  ,  E  Mont  ,  in  the  Yellowstone 
valiev  near  the  N  Dak  lino,  me  1911  The  princi- 
pal ( itv  of  the  Lower  Yellowstone  projec  t  (est  1906 
b\  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation)  it  has  a  augai  10- 
finery  for  sugar  beets  grown  in  the  area  3  Citv 
(pop  3,388),  co  seat  of  Che\enne  co  ,  W  Nobr  ,  in 
the  Great  Plains  region,  on  Lodgepole  Creek  be- 
tween the  North  Platto  and  South  Platte  rivers, 
founded  1807  bv  the  Union  Pacific  RR  It 
grew  up  around  tort  Sidney  (1807-91)  and  was  an 
earlv  supply  point  during  the  Blac  k  Hills  gold  lush 
(1876-77)  The  cit\  is  a  grain-shipping  and  farm- 
trade  center  4  Village  (pop  3  01 2),  S  N  Y  ,  NE  of 
Binghamton,  me  1888  Theie  is  a  large  magneto 
plant,  and  bluestone  is  quaiued  5  City  (pop 
9,790),  co  seat  of  Shelby  eo  ,  W  Ohio,  on  the  Great 
Miami  and  N  of  Dayton,  settled  1X20  Its  manu- 
factures include  machine  tools,  ref i  igeration  units, 
washing  machines,  and  steel  scrapeis 
Sidney  Sussex  College  see  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY 
Si  don  (si'dun),  ancient  <itv,  one  of  the  great  sea- 
poits  of  the  Phoenicians,  in  the  present  Lebanon 
It  had  extensive  trade  and  also  in  a  later  period  was 
known  for  its  purple  dyes  and  for  gla&sware  (glass 
blowing  is  said  to  have  begun  at  Sidon)  Though 
eclipsed  by  its  own  colon v,  T\  re,  Sidon  continued 
to  be  a  port  of  prominence  under  the  Persians, 
in  the  Hellenistic  world,  and  in  the  later  Roman 
Empire  Saida  now  occupies  the  mto>  It  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Jen  105,15,  1  Kings 
16  31,  Mat  15  21,  Acts  27  i 
Sidomus,  Apolhnans.  nee  APOLLINARIS  SIDONIUS 
Sidra,  Gulf  Of  (sl'dru),  arm  of  the  Mediterranean 
8ea,  lymg  between  Misurata  and  Bengasi,  Libya 
Siebenbiirgen,  Rumania  nee  TRANS\LV\.NIA 
Siebengebirge(z6'bungublr"gu)  {Ger  ,«  seven  moun- 
tains], small  range  of  the  Rhenihh  Slate  Mts  ,  W 
Germany  Of  volcanic  origin,  it  extends  for  (  10  mi 
S  of  Bonn  along  the  right  ban  k  of  the  Rhine  and 
rises  to  1 ,509  ft  m  the  Grosser  Olberg  One  of  the 
most  scenic  spots  of  the  Ith  in  eland,  it  is  partu  ular- 
1\  famous  for  the  DHAOHENF*  i  H 
Siebold  (se'b6lt),  family  of  German  scientists  It 
includes  Karl  Kaspar  von  Siebold  (karl'  kas'par 
fun),  1736-1807,  anatomist  and  surgeon,  who  was 
professor  at  the  Univ  of  WUrzburg  from  1769  Ho 
was  ennobled  in  1801  A  son,  Adam  Elias  von 
Siebold  (a'dam  ale'as),  1775-1828,  was  noted  as 
an  obstetrician  He  taught  at  the  universities  of 
Wurzburg  (1799-1816)  and  Berlin  (from  1816), 
where  ho  founded  a  noted  obstetrical  clinic  Eduard 
Kaspar  von  Siebold  (a'dooart),  1801-61,  a  son  of 
A  10  von  Siebold,  was  also  a  noted  obstetrician 
He  was  professor  at  the  universities  of  Marburg 
(1829-33)  and  Gottingen  (from  1833).  Another 
son,  Karl  Theodor  Ernst  von  Siebold  (t&'oddr 
ornst'),  1804-85,  also  a  physician,  was  noted  as 
one  of  the  foremost  biologists  of  his  time  Ho  spe- 
cialized m  the  comparative  anatomy  of  inverte- 
brates and  wrote  the  first  volume  (1846)  of  Lekr- 
tnirh  <U,r  vergUichenden  Anatomic,  this  volume  ap- 
peared in  English  tinder  the  title  Anatomy  of  the 
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Invertebrate  (1854).  Especially  noteworthy  is  his 
research  on  intestinal  parasites  and  his  work  on 
the  ( lassific  ation  of  invertebrates  He  taught  from 
1853  at  the  Univ  of  Munich 

Siebold,  Philipp  Franz  van  (fe'llp  f rants'  van),  1796- 
1866,  German  naturalist  and  physician,  noted  for 
his  studies  of  the  natural  history  and  ethnography 
of  Japan  Sent  (1823)  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  on  a  scientific  mission  to  Japan,  he  was 
expelled  (1830)  foi  obtaining  maps  not  issued  to 
foreigners.  On  a  second  visit  (1859-62)  to  Japan 
he  served  as  mediator  between  Japan  and  the 
European  powers  He  was  ennobled  by  Holland 
in  1845  Chief  of  his  authoritative  woiks  is 
Nippon  Arckio  zur  Beschreibung  von  Japan  (20 
parts,  1832-51) 

Siegbahn,  Karl  Manne  Georg  (karl'  ma 'mi  va'6ryu 
seg'ban),  1886-,  Swedish  physicist  <  He  was  pro- 
fessor at  the  universities  of  Lund  (1920-23)J  and 
Uppsala  (1923-36)  and  in  1937  became  director  of 
the  Research  Institute  for  Physics  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Stockholm  He  worked  in  electricity 
and  magnetism,  then  specialized  in  X-rav  spec- 
tioscopy,  evolving  a  method  foi  the  precise  meas- 
urement of  X-rav  wave  lengths  For  this  woik 
ho  re<eived  the  1924  Nobel  Prize  in  Phvsics  Some 
of  his  later  researc  h  deals  with  "ultra-soft"  X  rays 
Siegbahn  wrote  The  Specttoacopy  of  X~Ray*  (Eng. 
tr  ,  1924) 

siege  (sej),  beleagurment  of  a  citv  or  fortress  Bo- 
fore  the  use  of  gunpowder  battering  rams  were 
employed  to  redu< e  the  walls  or  gates  of  a  fortified 
place  In  besieging  Carthage  the  Romans  used  as 
many  as  6,000  men  merely  to  build  a  "penthouse" 
or  shelter  to  protect  the  wieldors  of  the  rams  from 
arrows,  stones,  and  hot  oil  Huge  shields  of  wu  ker 
covered  with  wood  or  hide  (mantelets)  served  to 

Cteet  the  artificers  Mounds  were  built  by  both 
leger  and  besieged  in  a  race  to  attain  heights 
from  which  the  adversary  could  be  assailed  En- 
gines of  war  were  brought  into  play  by  both  sides 
to  hurl  stones,  spears,  pots  of  fire,  and  airows  It 
was  the  practice  among  the  am  icnts  for  besiegers 
to  build  a  wall  (circutnvnllation)  aiound  their  ob- 
jective and  a  second  wall  (contravallation)  arcmud 
their  own  armv  us  sec  utitv  against  relieving  forces 
In  the  Middle  Ages  a  long  pivoted  polo  weighted 
with  stones  (the  trebuchet)  was  used  to  hurl  pro- 
jectiles into  the  enemy  stronghold  Mining  was 
resorted  to  by  the  assailants  from  earliest  tune, 
and  the  besieged  dug  countei  mines  in  defense  This 
tac  tic  greatly  me  reased  in  effec  tiveness  with  the 
introduction  of  explosives  The  history  of  siege- 
c  raft  parallels  the  development  of  fortihc  ation 
Castles  were  fortresses  as  well  as  dwellings  In 
many  of  the  c  ities  of  the  Old  World  there  are  still 
vestiges  of  the  wallh  and  gates  which  once  en- 
closed them  Notable  sieges  of  histoiv  include 
those  of  Syracuse  (415-413  B  C  ),  Constantinople 
(1453).  Londonderry  (1<>89).  Quebec  (1759-bO), 
the  Alamo  in  Texas  (183i>),  Richmond  (1864-65), 
Poit  \rthur  (1904).  and  the  Ale  azai  m  Toledo 
(1936)  During  the  first  World  War  powerful  ar- 
tillery, moved  about  by  trac  tor  and  rail  and  out 
of  range  of  the  defenders  sent  shells  into  the  cities 
and  strongholds  In  the  Russo-Finnish  War  and 
the  Second  World  War  cities  behind  the  Manner- 
henn,  Magmot,  and  Siegfried  lines  yielded  when 
the  eiiemv  breached  or  flanked  the  fortifications 
The  failure  of  tho  Nazi  fortes  to  oust  the  defenders 
of  besieged  Stalingrad  in  1942-  43  ultimately  cost 
them  22  divisions  See  Sir  Chariot  W  C  Oman, 
History  of  the  Art  of  War  m  the  Middle  Ages  (1926) , 
J  R  Newman,  The  Tool*  of  H  ar  (1942) 

Siegen,  Ludwig  von  (lobtMkh  fiin  ze'guii),  c  1609- 
1680,  Geimnn  engraver,  b  Holland,  educated  m 
Germany  He  invented  (c  1640)  the  mezzotint 
process  of  engraving  Among  his  seven  known 
plates  are  portraits  of  Amaha  Elisabeth  of  Hesse 
and  of  William  II,  prince  of  Orange,  and  his  wife, 
Marv  His  new  method  of  engiaving,  long  a  secret, 
was  revealed  to  Prince  Rupert  of  the  Palatinate 
in  1654  Through  him  it  was  communicated  to  the 
English  engravers  A  collection  of  Siegen's  work 
is  in  the  British  Museum. 

Siegen  (/e'gun),  city  (1939  pop  40,269,  1946  pop 
29,922),  in  the  former  Rhino  Prov  of  Prussia,  W 
Germany ,  on  the  Siog,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine, 
and  W  of  Bonn  It  lies  in  an  iron-mining  region 
and  has  iron  foundries  More  than  half  the  city 
was  destroyed  in  tho  Second  World  War  Rubens 
was  born  here 

Siegfried  (seg'fred,  Ger.  aek'fret)  or  Sigurd  (sl'- 
gurd),  great  hero  of  Germanic  mythology  Seig- 
fried  is  the  ideal  hero,  brave  and  true  In  the 
NIBELUNOENLIED,  ho  is  the  conqueror  of  BRUNHILD 
and  the  husband  of  KRIKMHILD  He  is  murdered 
by  Hagen,  a  Germanic  knight,  who  was  instigated 
bv  Brunhild  In  the  VOIJJUNGASAOA,  as  Sigurd  (the 
Ic  elaudic  form  of  the  name)  he  plays  a  role  similar 
to  that  in  the  Kibehtngenlted,  ho  marries  GUDRUN 
(Knemhild)  In  the  opera  Siegfried  by  Richard 
Wagner  (the  third  opera  of  the  Ring  cycle,  see 
NIBELUNOEN),  Siegfried  is  son  of  Sieglmde  and 
Siegmund.  He  kills  the  dragon  Fafmr,  under- 
stands the  language  of  the  birds,  gains  the  ring, 
and  wins  Brlmnehilde 

Siegfried,  Andre  (t\dnV  aegfred'),   1875-,  French 


economist  and  historian.  He  became  professor  at 
tho  fieole  dea  Sciences  politiques  in  1911  and  at  tho 
College  de  France  in  1933  Ho  is  the  authoi  of 
many  books  on  economics  and  political  science 
His  translated  woiks  include  Post-War  Britain 
(1925),  America  ComesofAge  (1927),  France  (1930), 
Impressions  of  South  Amerua  (1933),  England's 
Crisis  (1935),  Canada  (1937),  and  Suez  and 
Panama  (1940) 

Siemens,  Ernst  Werner  von  (sS'munz,  Ger  frnet' 
ver'nur  fttu  ao'muns),  1816-92,  German  electrical 
engineer  and  inventor  He  was  a  founder  (1847) 
and  dnector  of  Siemens  and  Halske,  a  firm  which 
made  electrical  apparatus  Ho  invented  an  electro- 
plating process^  1841)  and  an  electric  d>namo,  laid 
the  first  telegraph  lino  and  built  the  first  electric 
railway  in  Germany,  and,  with  his  bi  other  Su 
William  SIEMENS,  developed  (1866)  a  widely  used 
process  of  ateelmaking  The  Siemens  unit  of  elec  - 
trical  resistance  was  proposed  by  him  In  1884  he 
founded  a  research  laboratory  at  Chariot tenbuig 
See  his  Personal  RecolltUion*  (1892,  Eng  tr.,  1893) 
and  his  Scientific  and  Technical  Papers  (Eng  ti  , 
1892-95) 

Siemens,  Sir  William  (se'munz),  1823-83,  Butish 
electrical  engineer,  b  Germany,  brother  of  Einst 
Wernei  von  Siemens  Originally  his  name  was 
Gail  Wilhelm  von  Siemens  After  visiting  Eng- 
land to  introduce  some  of  his  own  and  his  brother 
Ernst  Werner's  inventions,  he  remained  there  and 
became  a  naturalized  British  subject  Ho  was 
head  of  the  English  bianch  of  tho  Siemens*  firm, 
which  was  founded  in  Germany  by  Ernst  Werner 
and  J  G  Halske  and  made  telegraphic  and  other 
electrical  apparatus  and  handled  electric  al  engi- 
neering projects  With  his  brother  Frederick  he 
developed  an  unproved  regenerative  furnace  latei 
of  great  importance  to  a  number  of  industries  Tho 
furnace  was  used  especially  by  the  Siemens  broth- 
eis  in  improving  the  steel  made  by  their  piocos 
of  manufacture,  the  process  und  a  vauatum  of  it 
introduced  bv  Pierre  Martin  came  to  bo  known  as 
the  open-hearth  process 

Siemermg,  Rudolf  (r67/ci61f  zc'murmg),  1835  1905, 
German  sculptor  His  monuments  include  me- 
moiials  to  Fredeiick  tho  Gieat  (Matienbuig), 
Luther  (Kwloben)  and  Frederick  William  I 
Haydn,  Mozait,  and  Beethoven  (all  Beilm),  \  u- 
tory  of  I&7U  (Leipzig),  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  I  (Magdeburg),  and  the  claboiate 
Washington  Memorial,  unveiled  in  1897  in  fan- 
mount  Park,  Philadelphia 

Sienuanowice  Slaskie,  Pol  Sieimarunncf-  Slqskie 
(bhfanyancjvc'tsc  shlo'&kve),  industrial  town  (pop 
32.70H),  Silesia  prov  ,  SW  Poland,  just  N  of 
Katowice  » 

Siena  (scF'nu,  Ital  sya'na),  city  (pop  36,064), 
capital  of  Siena  piov  ,  Tuscany,  cential  Italy  It 
is  one  of  the  iichest  ait  cities  in  Italy  Piobnbly  of 
Roman  oiigin,  it  became  a  fiee  commune  (12th 
cent)  and,  giadually  extending  its  temtoiy,  de- 
veloped into  a  wealthy  republic  In  spite  of  con- 
tinuous internal  strife  between  populai  and  ai^to- 
cratic  factions  and  fiequont  wars  (particularly 
with  Florence),  Siena  kept  its  independence 
Sieuebe  ait  reached  its  zenith  in  thu  13th  tu  15th 
cent  The  local  interpretation  of  tho  Gothic  stvlo 
produced  fine  works  of  urdutec  tine  and  sculpt  me, 
out  the  fame  of  Siena  is  clue  mainly  to  its  school  of 
painting  (Uth-14tlt  cent),  of  which  Dutcio  di 
Buoninsegna,  Simone  Martini,  and  the  two  Loren- 
zetti  were  the  gieatest  representatives  The  uni- 
versity was  founded  in  the  13th  cent  and  still  has 
several  faculties  The  Petrucci  family  ruled  Siejua 
(1487-1523),  then  the  Spanish  and  the  French 
struggled  foi  the  city,  which  finally  fell,  after  a  long 
siege  (1554-55),  to  the  aimy  of  Emperor  Charles  V 
and  passed  to  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  duke  of  Tuscany 
The  conch-shaped  main  square,  called  the  Piazza 
del  Campo,  is  suiiounded  by  notable  buildings — 
the  imposing  Gothic  Palazzo  Puhblico,  with  f  i  escoes 
by  Ambrogio  Loionzetti  and  Martini  and  with  the 
Fonto  Gala  (a  fine  sculptured  fountain  by  Jacopo 
dolla  Quercia),  the  slender  Mangia  Towor,  and 
medieval  palaces  lloie  the  Palio  festival,  a  horse 
lace  of  medieval  origin,  is  still  held  twice  a  yeai 
The  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
Italian  Gothic,  has  an  elaborate  facade  of  poly- 
chrome marbles  The  adjoining  Piccolomuu  Li- 
brary is  adorned  with  Pintuncchio's  famous  fres- 
coes. Theie  are  also  many  fine  Gothic  and  Renais- 
sance palaces  St  Catherine  of  Siena  was  born 
here,  her  home,  a  much-visitod  shrmo,  has  frescoed 
chapeh  Siena  has  hue  cultural  traditions  and  has 
several  learned  societies,  libraries,  and  archives  It 
is  also  noted  for  the  wine  produced  in  tho  surround- 
ing hills  and  for  the  Siena  marble,  a  rich  orange 
with  purple  and  black  veimngs 
Sienkiewicz,  Henryk  (hen'rlk  shenkyfi'vech),  1840- 
1916,  Polish  novelist  and  short-story  writer,  edu- 
cated in  Warsaw.  He  won  the  1905  Nobel  Prize  ui 
Literature  Sienkiewica  is  probably  best  known  to 
English  readers  through  his  Quo  Vadis?  (1895, 
Eng  tr.,  1896),  a  novel  of  the  time  of  Noro  His 
trilogy  With  Fit  e  and  Sword  (1883,  Eng.  tr.,  1890), 
The  Deluge  (1886,  Eng  tr  ,  1891),  and  Pan  Michael 
(1888,  Eng  tr.,  1893)  glorified  the  struggle  for 
Polish  national  existence  in  the  17th  cent.  Ho 
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traveled  in  the  United  States  in  1876,  and  some  of 
his  short  stories  collected  in  Yanko  the  Musician 
and  Otfier  Stories  (1879,  Eng  tr  ,  1893)  mirror  his 
impressions  Also  translated  were  his  historical 
novel  The  Knights  of  the  Cross  (1900,  Eng  tr  ,  3 
vols,  1897-1900)  and  the  psychological  novel 
Without  Dooma  (1891,  Eng  tr  ,  1893)  Sienkiewicz 
died  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  active  in  the 
International  Red  Cross  in  the  First  World  War 
See  biography  by  M  M  Gaidner  (1927). 

Sierra,  Justo  (hoo'st&  sy«'ra),  1848-1912,  Mexican 
educator  and  historian  He  entered  the  literary 
life  us  a  romantic  poet  but  later,  fired  with  aeal  to 
bring  light  to  his  nation,  ho  devoted  himself  to 
founding  schools,  lecturing,  and  seeking  in  every 
way  to  quicken  new  intellectual  life  in  Mexico  Ho 
was  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  the  mteUectual 
renaissance  m  Mexico  early  in  the  20th  cent  Ho 
was  minister  of  education  under  Porfirio  Diaz  and 
refouiided  the  National  Univ  of  Mexico  His  best- 
known  work  is  a  history  of  Mexico  showing  the 
giowth  of  national  feeling  and  culture,  La  evoluc\6n 
politica  del  pueblo  mexicarw  (1900-1902) 

Sierra  Blanca  (sc^c'ru  blftng'ku,  ser'u),  unincorpo- 
rated town  (pop  c  800),  co  seat  of  Hudspeth  co., 
extreme  W  Texas  It  is  a  railroad  junction  in 
ranching  country 

Sierra  Blanca  (sfe'ru  blang'ku),  part  of  the  Sangre 
de  Cristo  mts  ,  S  Colo  The  highest  summit  is 
Blanc  a  Peak  (14,363  ft) 

Sierra  Leone  (sce'ru  leo'nC,  leOn',  ser'n  Icon'), 
British  colony  and  protectorate  (27,925  sq  mi  , 
pop  c  2,087,000),  W  Afnca,  on  the  Atlantic  Oc  ean 
Freetown  is  the  capital  It  is  bordered  on  the 
northwest,  north,  and  northeast  by  French  Guinea 
and  on  the  southeast  by  Liberia  The  colony,  a 
relatively  small  peninsula,  is  covered  with  ranges  of 
hills  which  i  ise  to  c  3,000  ft  The  protectorate  com- 
prises swamps  and  mangroves  in  the  south,  high 
savannas  in  the  contra!  zone,  and  in  the  north  an 
arid  plateau  nsmg  to  c  6,000  ft  The  chief  crops 
and  expoits  of  Sierra  Leone  are  palm  oil,  cacao, 
coffee,  and  ginger  The  staple  food  is  rice  Dia- 
monds, gold,  clirome,  and  iron  are  mined  Siena 
Leone  was  visited  (c  14o2)  bv  the  Poituguese 
They  weie  followed  a  century  later  bv  English 
slave  traders  During  the  17th  and  18th  cent. 
Sieira  Leone  became  the  haunt  of  pnates  In  the 
late  18th  cent  ,  through  the  effoits  of  the  Butish 
abolitionists,  it  was  settled  by  liberated  slaves  In 
1808  the  British  government  took  ovei  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  colony,  and  in  18<)(i  the  pro- 
tectorate was  proclaimed  Sieira  Leone  is  ruled 
b>  an  appointed  governor  with  the  aid  of  a  nomi- 
nated exec  utive  council  and  a  partly  elec  tive 
legislative  c  ounc  il 

Sierra  Madre  (see'ru  ma'dri),  citv  (1940  pop 
4,581,  1947  special  census  pop  0,<><>9),  S  Calif  ,  at 
tho  foot  of  Mt  Wilaon  near  Pasadena,  in  an  orange- 
grouirig  region,  me  1907 

Sierra  Madre  (sye'i'l  mi'dhra),  chief  mountain 
system  of  Mexico,  including  the  .Sieira  Madre 
Onental,  the  Sierra  Madre  Occidental,  and  the 
Siena  Madre  del  Sur  Lifting  their  peaks  into  the 
cold,  high  uir  above  deep,  hot  valleys,  blocking 
passage  to  man  with  rough  ridges  and  almost  im- 
passable canyons  (barranca*),  and  holding  an  unl)e- 
hevablo  stoie  of  mmeials,  those  ranges  determine 
c  Innate,  crops,  roads,  and  wealth  They  have  been 
the  gieatest  single  geographic  force  in  the  lives  of 
the  people  of  Mexico  The  Sierra  Madre 
Onental  (oryPntal'),  beginning  m  barren  hills  S  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  runs  for  1,000  mi  roughly  parallel 
to  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  tanging  fiom  10 
to  200  mi  inland  It  reac  hes  an  elevation  of  18,700 
It  in  ORIZABA  peak,  which  belongs  also  to  the  vol- 
c  amc  belt,  the  Cordillera  de  Anahuac  This  belt, 
which  divides  Mexico  in  half  at  about  lat  19°  N 
and  includes  the  peaks  POPOCATHP*  TL  and  IXTA- 
CIHUATL,  on  the  other  end  join*,  the  Sierra  Madre 
Occidental  (6k"sedental')  This  lange.  paralleling 
tho  Pacific  coast,  extends  SE  from  Arizona  Its 
mam  escarpment  is  moie  abrupt  than  that  of  the 
eastern  cordillera  and  averages  7,000  ft  ui  height 
From  c-  6,000  ft  in  tho  north,  elevations  reach  over 
10,000  ft  in  tho  south  The  two  ranges  and  tho 
volcanic  belt  enclose  the  vast  central  icgion  of 
Mexico,  including  the  plateau  of  ANAHUAC  The 
Sierra  Madre  del  Sur  (ddl  sot»r')  is  a  tumbled, 
bioken  mass  of  uptilted  mountains,  which  touch 
the  Pacific  coast  but  form  into  no  clearly  defined 
range  It  spreads  over  S  Mexico  between  the  vol- 
canic belt  and  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 

Sierra  Madre,  Rocky  Mta    see  PARK  RANOK 

Sierra  Maestra  (sye'ra  ma&'stra),  rugged  mountain 
range,  SE  Cuba,  rising  abruptly  from  the  coast. 
Although  it  consists  of  connecting  ranges  with 
local  names,  the  Sierra  Maestra  is  the  dominant 
system  of  Cuba,  rich  m  minerals,  especially  copper, 
manganese,  chromium,  and  iron.  Pico  TURQUINO 
is  the  highest  point 

Sierra  Morena  (syS'ra  mSra'na),  mountain  range, 
SW  Spain,  extending  between  the  Guadiana  and 
Guadalquivir  rivers  from  the  Sierra  de  Aracena 
near  the  Portuguese  border  eastward  to  the  Sierra 
de  Alcaraz  in  Murcia.  The  highest  peak  is  c.4,500 
ft.  high.  The  mountains  are  rich  in  minerals 

Sierra  Nevada  (ayfi'ru,  navu'dha),  chief  mountain 
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range  of  8  Spam,  in  Granada  It  is  c  60  mi  long 
The  highest  peak  of  the  range  and  of  Spam  is 
Mulhacen  (11,411  ft) 

Sierra  Nevada  (stWru  nuva'du),  mountain  range, 
E  Calif ,  beginning  at  Tehachapi  Pass,  SE  of 
Bakersfield,  and  running  c  430  mi  northwest  to 
the  gap  S  of  LAHSEN  PEAK  The  eastern  front  has 
steep  walls  and  nigged  summits,  the  western  face 
slopes  giadually  into  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys  Mt  WHITNEY  is  the  highest  peak 
in  the  tango  True  kee  Pass,  just  N  of  Lake  Tahoo, 
is  the  best  known  of  the  few  passes  thiough  the 
Sierra  Nevada  The  snow-covered  peaks  feed  the 
many  streams  on  the  western  slope  used  for  water 
power  and  irrigation  in  California  A  small  portion 
of  the  range  is  m  Nevada  The  range  contains 
three  national  parks,  Yosermte,  Sequoia,  and  Kings 
Canyon  See  Roderick  Poattie,  ed  ,  The  Sierra 
Nevada  (1947),  George  Hmkle  and  BJJHH  Hmkle, 
Sierra-Nevada  iMkes  (1949) 

Sierra  Nevada  de  M6rida  (svcVra  nfiva'dha  du 
nuVredha),  mountain  range,  NW  Venezuela,  a 
spur  of  the  Andes,  beginning  at  the  Colombian 
border  and  extending  200  mi  NE  to  the  Caribbean 
coastal  range  From  .40  to  60  mi  wide,  it  rises  be- 
tween the  Orinoco  llanos  and  Maracaibo  lowlands 
to  perpetually  snow-capped  peaks  which  are  over 
15,000ft  high 

Si  err  e  (syer),  Ger  Siders  (ze'durs),  town  (pop 
6,30b),  Valais  canton,  Switzerland  There  are 
hydroelec  trie  stations  and  aluminum  works  in  the 
area 

Sieyes,  Emmanuel  Joseph  (fmanueT  zhftze'f '  HvaeV), 
1748  -183fo,  French  revolutionary  {wmphleteer  and 
statesman  Ho  was  a  clergyman  befoie  the  Revolu- 
tion and  was  known  as  Abbe  Sieyes  His  pamphlet, 
Qu'ist-ce  tjue  le  tiers  Gtatf  fWhat  is  the  third  estate' 
(1789),  was  immensely  popular  throughout  France, 
and  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  States-General  of 
1 789,  in  whu  h  ho  played  a  leading  part  He  edited 
the  tennis  court  oath,  the  DECLAR \TION  OF  THE 
RIGHTS  OF  MAN,  and  the  constitution  of  1791  (see 
!•  BENCH  REVOLUTION)  Ah  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention ho  voted  for  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI 
His  prudent  silence  enabled  him  to  hvo  through  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  and  aftei  the  overt  hi  ow  of  Robes- 
pierre on  9  Thermidoi  (1794)  Sieved  was  one  of  the 
leaders  m  the  Thermidonan  loaction  In  1795  he 
took  part  in  the  peace  negotiations  with  the  Ba- 
tavian  Republic,  and  in  1799  he  entered  the  DiHEr- 
IOKA  He  conspired  (1799)  with  Bonaparte  in  the 
overthiow  of  the  Directory  bv  the  coup  d'etat  of 
18  Brumaire  Sieves  became,  with  Bonaparte  and 
Roger  Ducos,  one  ol  the  three  provisional  consuls, 
his  sketch  foi  the  Constitution  of  the  Yeai  vm  was 
changed  in  decisive  points  bv  Bonapaite,  and 
Sieves  and  Ducos  were  leplaced  (Doc  ,  1799)  as 
consuls  by  Carnbac  6res  and  C  F  Lebiun  He  later 
became  senator  and  count  of  the  empue  and  aftei 
the  Bourbon  restoiation  lived  m  exile  (1815-30)  at 
Brussels  Sieves  prided  himself  on  his  logical  and 
systematic  constitutional  diafts  His  chief  contri- 
bution to  political  thought  was  his  defense  of  gov- 
ernment b>  leprosontativoH  unbound  by  electoral 
inundate  See  studies  by  .1  II  CLtpham  (1912) 
and  G  G  Van  Deuson  (19S2) 

Sifton,  Sir  Clifford,  1861-1929,  Canadian  statesman, 
b  Ontario  Removing  to  Manitoba,  he  served 
(1888  9f>)  as  a  Liberal  in  the  legislative  assembly 
there  In  IS96  he  enteied  tho  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  As  minister  of  the  inteuor  (1S9O-1905) 
in  Launer's  cabinet  he  pursued  a  vigorous  immi- 
giation  policy,  his  aggressive  promotion  brought 
hoides  of  people  from  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope to  settle  in  W  Canada  In  1905  he  resigned  his 
ministry  in  disagieement  with  Launei  over  the 
school  question  m  Albeita  and  Saskatchewan,  and 
in  1911  he  withdrew  from  Paihament  and  from  the 
Liberal  party  in  opposition  to  Launer's  rec  iprocal- 
trade  policy  Sifton  was  knighted  in  1915  See 
J  W  Dafoe,  Clifford  Sifton  in  RiJatmn  to  His 
Times  (19,11) 

Sigebert  I  (sl'guburt),  d  575,  Frankish  king  of 
AUSTRASIA  (5G1-75),  son  of  Clotaire  I  He  married 
BRUNHILDA,  and  his  biothor,  CHILPKHIC  1  of  Neus- 
tna,  married  and  later  murdered  her  sister  Gals- 
wintha  When  Chilpenc  attacked  Austrasia  in  573, 
a  desire  for  vengeance  made  Sigebert  vindictive  m 
the  fighting  by  which  he  overran  Neustria  About 
to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Neustria,  he  was  assassi- 
nated by  order  of  FKIUDBOUNDK,  Chilpeiic's  second 
wife. 

Sigel,  Franz  (fonts'  se'gul),  1824-1902,  Union 
general  in  the  Civil  War,  b  Smsheim,  Baden,  Ger- 
many A  graduate  of  the  military  academy  at 
Karlsruhe  (1843),  Sigel  became  an  officei  in  the 
armv  of  Baden  In  1848  and  in  1849  he  was  a 
leacier  of  revolutionai  y  forces,  and  after  the  Badon 
msui  rectum  of  1849  failed,  he  fled  to  Switzerland 
Sigel  c  ame  to  the  United  States  in  1862,  living  first 
in  New  Yoi  k  city  and  then  in  St.  Louis  There  at 
the  beginning  of  tho  Civil  War  he  organized  the  3d 
Missouri  Volunteers  His  c  ornmand  was  routed  at 
WILSON  CREEK,  but  Sigel  later  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  campaign  that  rid  Missouri  of  Confeder- 
ate foicea,  particularly  at  the  battle  of  PEA  RIDOB 
Promoted  major  general  of  volunteers  (March, 
1862),  he  led  a  corps  of  Pope's  Army  of  Virginia  at 
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the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  (Aug  ,  1862)  In 
1864  he  was  given  command  of  the  Dept  of  West 
Virginia,  but  after  Breckinridge  defeated  him  at 
New  Market  (May),  he  was  replaced  by  David 
Hunter  In  1807  Sigel  removed  to  New  York  city, 
where  he  held  several  politic.il  offices  and  was  an 
editor  of  German  periodicals 

Siger  de  Brabant  (Hezher'  du  brtbft'),  13th  cent  , 
Jb  ronch  philosophei  He  was  at  tho  Univ  of  Pans 
in  the  1260s  and  1270s  and  was  included  in  the  con- 
demnation of  Aristotelian  teaching  in  1270  lie 
was  forbidden  to  teach  seven  years  later  Siger's 
works  reveal  the  Averroism  for  which  he  was  con- 
demned ,  it  was  Siger,  indeed,  who  c  hieflv  supported 
the  Aristotle  of  A VERROES  against  the  ti  lumphant 
Aristotle  of  St  THOMAS  AQUINAS  Siger's  philos- 
ophy followed  A  vet  roes  closely  He  held  that  all 
men  have  one  mtellec  tual  spirit,  that  each  man  is 
mortal,  but  mankind  is  immortal,  and  that  all  is 
determined 

Sigerson,  Dora   see  SHORTER,  CLEMENT  KINO 

sight,  see  VISION. 

Sigillaria  (sfjHa'reu),  genus  of  club  moss  allied  to 
LEPIDOOENDRON,  abundant  in  the  Carboniferous 
period  of  geologic  tune  The  trunk  was  thick  and 
rarely  branched,  and  the  erect  leaves  were  larger 
than  those  of  lepidodendron ,  the  leaf  sc  ars  were  in 
vertical  rows  The  root  stocks  of  Sigillaria,  as  of 
Lepidodendron,  are  known  as  STIGMA  RIA 

Sigismund  (sT'ifsrnund,  sl'gls-),  1368-1437,  em- 
peror (crowned  1433)  and  German  king  (1410-37), 
king  of  Hungary  (1387-14*7)  and  of  Bohemia 
(1420-37),  elector  of  Brandenburg  (1378-1415), 
son  of  Empeior  Charles  IV  Though  betrothed  to 
Mary ,  daughter  of  Louis  I  of  Hungary,  he  was  ex- 
cluded from  power  till  1387,  when  ho  was  called  to 
Hungary  to  resc  ue  Mary  from  prison  and  to  restore 
order  Aftei  the  Turkish  victory  of  Kossovo 
(1389)  Sigismund  issuod  a  rail  for  a  crusade,  his 
army,  gatheied  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  was 
c  nishmgly  defeated  by  B  \JAZET  I  at  Nikopol 
(1396)  The  .same  year  he  forced  his  brother,  Em- 
peror WENOFHLM'tt,  to  name  him  vicar  of  the  em- 
pne  Ho  put  down  a  levolt  (140})  m  Hungary, 
where  LANG  run*  of  Naples  briefly  claimed  the 
kingship  In  the  disputed  imperial  election  of  1410 
both  Sigismund  and  his  cousin  Jobst  of  Moravia 
claimed  success,  since  Wencenlaus,  though  deposed 
in  1400,  had  never  waived  his  title,  there  were,  for  a 
time,  three  emperois  As  a  result  of  the  Great 
Sc  hism,  there  -tlso  woie  three  popes  The  death  of 
Jobst  and  the  withdrawal  of  Wenceslaus  mado  pos- 
sible the  unanimous  i  eolec  turn  of  Sigismund  (1411) 
To  heal  the  schism,  Sigismund  joined  with  Anti- 
pope  John  XXIII  (see  COSSA,  BALDASSARRK)  m 
summoning  a  council  at  Constance  (see  CON- 
STANCY, COUNCIL  OF)  He  further  urged  the  attend- 
ance at  the  council  of  John  lluss,  who  arrived  with 
the  empeior's  guarantee  of  safe-conduct  Huss 
antagonized  Sigismund,  who  presided  over  tho 
council,  and  Sigismund  revoked  the  safe-conduct 
and  appiovecl  his  death  sentence  The  schism  was 
ended,  but  the  burning  of  Huss  ha-stoned  the  Ref- 
ormation in  Bohemia  and  eainod  Sigismund  the 
lasting  hatred  of  the  Czechs  At  tho  death  (1419) 
of  Wenceslaus,  Sigismund's  succession  to  Bohemia 
was  bitterly  opposed  To  secure  an  armv,  he  per- 
suaded Pope  MARTIN  V  to  proclaim  (April,  1420) 
a  crusade  against  the  HUSSITKS,  he  had  himself 
crowned  at  Prague,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Hus- 
sites under  John  ZIZKA  and  withdrew  In  14^1  a 
Czech  assembly  declaied  him  deposed,  the  throne 
being  offered  to  a  Polish  prince,  and  in  1423  the 
Hussites  began  their  inclusions  into  Germany  (see 
HUSMITE  WARS)  Disgust  with  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many and  campaigns  against  the  Turks  kept  Sigis- 
mund in  Hungary  mobt  of  this  time  A  new  cru- 
sade against  the  Hussites,  who  were  led  by  PRO- 
COPUTS  THb  GREA.T,  ended  m  disaster  Negotiations 
to  heal  the  breach  in  tho  Chinch  were  resumed  at 
the  Council  of  Basel  (-.ee  B\SKL,  COUNCIL  OF)  and 
resulted  in  tompt online  with  the  drafting  (14  J3)  of 
the  Compact  at  a  The  moderate  wing  of  the  Hus- 
sites (see  UTRAQUISTS)  having  defeated  the  radicals 
at  Lipanv  (1434)  and  the  Compactata  having  been 
ritihod  at  Jihlava  (143(0,  the  Bohemians  accepted 
Sigismund's  return  to  Pi  ague  (1436)  Sigismund 
failed  to  keep  his  pi  onuses  to  the  Czechs,  and  dis- 
oidois  broke  out  again  befoie  his  death  The  last 
emperor  of  the  Luxemburg  dynasty,  Sigismund 
ai ranged  for  the  succession  to  his  titles,  including 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  of  his  sori-m-law,  Albert  of 
Austria  (later  King  Albeit  II)  Brandenburg  he 
had  transferred  m  1415,  in  payment  of  a  debt,  to 
Fiedenck  of  Hohenzollern  (FREDERICK  I,  mar- 
grave of  Biandenbuig)  See  Archibald  Main,  The 
Emperor  Sufinmunti  (1901) 

Sigismund  I,  1407-1548,  king  of  Poland  (1506-48), 
son  of  Casunir  IV  Ho  was  elected  to  succeed  his 
brother.  Alexander  I  The  enactment  (1606)  of  the 
law  Nihil  AroMt,  which  foibado  the  kings  to  enact 
laws  without  the  consent  of  the  diet,  seriously 
handicapped  Sigismund  in  his  struggle  with  the 
nobility  and  the  gentry  Nevertheless,  Sigismund 
established  (1527)  a  regular  army  and  a  fiscal  sys- 
tem to  financ  e  its  maintenance  He  tried  to  check 
the  pi  ogress  of  the  Reformation  but  took  no  drastic 
action.  In  1516  Sigismund  entered  into  an  alliance 
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SIGISMUND  n 

with  Emperor  Maximilian  I  and  consented  to  the 
marriage  of  the  children  of  his  brother.  ULADIBLAUS 
II  of  Bohemia  and  Hungaiy,  with  the  grandchil- 
dren of  Maximilian  Through  this  double  marnago 
contract  Bohemia  and  Hungary  passed  to  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  on  tho  death  (1626)  of  Sigis- 
mund's  nephew,  Louis  II  Sigismund  warred 
against  Vasily  III  of  Moscow,  to  whom  he  lost 
Smolensk  He  fought  without  losult  against  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  however,  when  their  grand  mas- 
ter, Albert  of  Brandenbuig,  secularized  the  order 
he  did  homage  (1525)  to  Sigismund,  who  invested 
him  w>th  the  domains  of  the  order  as  the  first  duke 
of  Prussia  Sigismund  sought  peaceful  relations 
with  the  khans  of  Crimea,  but  was  nonetheless  in- 
volved in  border  warfare  with  the  Crimean  Tatai  s 
Sigismund  and  his  second  wife,  Bona  Sforza, 
daughter  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Sfoiza  of  Milan,  were 
patrons  of  Renaissance  cultuie,  which  began  to 
flower  in  Poland  duiing  thoir  reign  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Sigismund  II 

Sigismund  II  or  Sigismund  Augustus,  1520-72,  king 
of  Poland  (1548  72),  son  and  successor  of  Sigis- 
mund I  His  mam  political  a<  comphshment  was 
the  Union  of  Lublin  (1569),  by  which  he  trans- 
ferred his  hereditary  giand  clue  hv  of  LITHUANIA  to 
the  Polish  crown,  thus  ci eating  the  unified  Polish- 
Lithuanian  state  His  great  diplomatic  skill  en- 
abled him  to  conciliate  the  extreme  nationalist 
elements  both  among  the  Poles  and  the  Lithua- 
nians who  opposed  the  fusion  Tho  dissolution 
(1661)  of  the  Livoman  Knights  enabled  him  to  ac- 
quire Courland,  Latgale,  and  othei  parts  of  LIVO- 
NIA, but  he  was  drawn  into  conflict  with  Ivan  IV 
of  Russia,  to  whom  he  lost  Polotsk  (1563)  The 
Reformation  reached  its  height  in  Poland  during 
Sigismund's  reign,  and  in  1570  nearly  ull  the  Prot- 
estant sects  entered  into  a  union  to  strengthen  their 
cause  An  open-minded  and  tolerant  monarch, 
Sigismund  nevertheless  was  a  lo\al  Catholic  and 
sought  to  counteract  tho  Reformation  by  peaceful 
means  He  abolished  (1562)  ecclesiastic  courts  but 
introduced  (1666)  the  Society  of  Je*us,  which  suc- 
cessfully preached  the  Catholic  Refoim  The  Ren- 
aissance flowered  at  this  time  (see  also  Poi  ISH 
MTfcR  \TURB),  and  Sigismund  himself  was  an  ac- 
complished humanist  and  theologian  The  last  of 
the  JAC,II,I,U>  dynasty  to  rule  Poland,  Sigismund 
died  childless  \ftor  an  interregnum  and  the  biicf 
rule  of  Hemy  of  Valois  (later  Henry  III  of  France), 
Stephen  Bathory  was  elected  king  (1575) 

Sigismund  III,  1566-1632,  king  of  Poland  (1587- 
1632)  and  king  of  Sweden  (1592  99)  He  was  the 
son  of  John  III  of  Sweden  and  of  Catherine,  sister 
of  Sigismund  II  of  Poland,  and  thus  united  the 
VASA  and  JAQIELLO  d\  nasties  He  was  a  Catholic , 
his  marriage  with  Anne  of  Hapsbuig  linked  him 
with  the  Catholic  monarchs  of  Euiope  After  the 
death  (1586)  of  Stephen  Bathoiy,  Sigismund  was 
elected  to  succeed  him  as  king  of  Poland,  largely 
through  the  aid  of  Jan  Z \MOJHKI,  who  feared  tho 
candidacy  of  Maximilian  of  \ustna  Moreover, 
Sigismund  vaguely  promised  to  give  Swedish 
Livonia  to  Poland  In  1592  he  sue  c  eeded  his  father 
on  the  Swedish  throne,  but  his  reluc  taric  e  to  ace  ept 
Protestantism  as  the  state  religion  in  Sweden  in- 
volved him  in  aonfhet  with  the  Swedes  and  with 
his  uncle,  the  regent  (see  CUARIKS  IX)  Sigis- 
mund was  defeated  (1598)  at  Stangebro  and  was 
formally  deposed  by  the  Swedish  diet  in  1599  He 
did  not  renounce  his  claims  to  Sweden,  and  in  1621 
war  flared  up  with  his  nephew,  GUHTAVUS  II,  to 
whom  he  lost  most  of  Livonia  when  peace  was 
made  in  1629  Sigismund  intervened  in  Russia  in 
the  Time  of  Troubles  that  followed  the  death  of 
Boris  Godunov  He  supported  the  pretender  DMI- 
TKi  and  hoped  to  conquer  all  Russia  In  1610  the 
Russians  elected  Sigismund's  son  Ladislaus  tsai, 
but  Sigismund  continued  his  military  conquest  and 
took  Moscow  In  1612,  however,  an  improvised 
Russian  army  under  Piince  Pozharski  expelled  the 
Poles,  and  Michael  Romanov  was  elected  tsar  of 
Russia  Peace  with  Russia  was  made  only  undei 
Sigismund's  sueecssoi,  his  son  Ladislaus  IV,  in 
1634  Poland  retained  Smolensk  arid  other  border 
towns  Sigismund's  pro-Catholic  policy  helped  to 
bring  about  the  union  (1696)  of  the  Rutheman 
Church  in  Poland-Lithuania  with  the  Church  of 
Rome  His  efforts  to  use  Austrian  aid  in  limiting 
the  powers  of  the  diet  and  the  dissatisfac  turn  of  the 
Protestants  led  to  the  rebellion  (1606-7)  led  by 
Nicholas  Zebrzy dowski,  the  palatine  of  Cracow 
Though  the  rebels  were  defeated,  they  won  their 
cause,  for  no  more  attempts  were  made  to  change 
the  constitution 

Sigismund  Augustus   see  SIOISMUND  II 

Siglufiord  (srgloofydrd"),  Icelandic  Stglufjdrdur 
(slk'lufyur'dhur),  town  (pop  2,972),  NE  I.  eland 
It  is  a  port  and  exports  herring 

Sigmaringen  (3Pk'mdrtng*un),  town  (pop  6,158), 
capital  of  former  Hohenzollern,  after  1945  in 
Wurttemborg-Hohenzollern,  S  Germany  It  lies  on 
the  Danube  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Swabian  Jura 
First  mentioned  in  1077,  the  town  was  the  residence 
•of  the  IIoukvzoLi-EitN-SioMABmaEN  family  Kings 
Carol  I  and  Ferdinand  I  of  Rumania  were  born 
here  The  town  is  dominated  bv  the  large  16th- 
century  castle,  rebiult  after  a  fire  in  1893  Tho 


1822 

Vichy  government  of  France  took  refuge  here  in 
1944-46 

Signac,  Paul  (p61'  senyak'),  1863-1935,  French 
poatimpressiotust  pamtor  Together  with  Seurat, 
he  originated  pointilhsm  and  painted  in  tmv  dots 
of  pure  c  olor  He  is  best  known  for  his  Parisian 
street  scenes 

Signal  Hill,  city  (pop  3,184),  S  Calif  ,  me  1924. 
Although  an  independent  municipality,  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  city  of  Long  Beach  Oil  was  dis- 
covered here  m  1921. 

signaling,  commumc  ation  of  information  by  visible 
or  audible  means  The  fall  of  Troy  was  signaled 
to  Greece  b\  means  of  fiies  lighted  on  mountain 
tops  Primitive  peoples  in  Africa  and  elsewhere 
transmitted  messages  by  chums,  with  the  tone  de- 
termining the  meaning  The  American  Indians  em- 
plojed  smoke  signals,  and  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution the  colonists  used  combinations  of  three 
ai  tides —a  ban  el,  a  basket,  and  a  flag  placed  in 
different  positions  atop  a  post  In  the  early  days 
of  raihoading,  men  wore  posted  at  places  where 
accidents  might  occur,  e  g  ,  at  stations  and  tun- 
nels, and  they  signaled  to  the  engineer  by  flag  or 
lamp  Modern  railroad  signaling  depends  upon 
electrically  operated  indicators  which  constitute  a 
sKMAi'HOHE  system  The  position  of  a  movable  arm 
swinging  from  a  pivot  indicates  whether  the  train 
c  an  go  forward  or  must  wait  and  whether  it  should 
go  rapidlj  or  slowly  In  the  interlocking  and  signal- 
ing sj  stem  used  at  terminals,  freight  yards,  sidings, 
and  c  rossovers,  c  oordination  of  movements  of 
trams  is  achieved,  when  one  unit  is  given  clearanc  e, 
all  others  that  may  possibly  foul  tho  section  are 
signaled  not  to  encroach  or  are  barred  from  doing 
so  bv  switching  devices  In  automatic  block  sig- 
naling the  line  is  divided  into  blocks,  and  each 
block  is  connected  with  its  neighbors  by  electric 
ciicuits  which  pass  either  through  wires  alongside 
the  line  or  through  the  rails  Thus  a  signal,  gener- 
ally colored  lights,  indicates  to  the  engineer 
whether  or  not  the  next  block  is  c  lear  This  block- 
signal  system  is  responsible  ior  the  infrequency  of 
rear-end  collisions  on  railroads  Most  electric 
trams,  including  subwavs,  .ire  equipped  with  auto- 
matic devic  es  whic  h  turn  the  power  off  and  tho 
brakes  on  if  the  engineer  ignores  a  stop  signal 
Railroads  also  use  light  signals  to  duplicate  the 
positions  of  a  semaphore  arm  Brightly  painted 
disks  on  swinging  arms  are  sometimes  used  to 
c  onvey  information  to  approac  lung  trains  The 
electricity  or  compressed  air  used  for  actuating  a 
signal  sv  stem  automatic  ally  may  l>e  further  c  on- 
trolled  by  a  signalman  in  a  tower  or  other  control 
center  of  a  railroad  In  marine  signaling,  flags  have 
been  used  for  hundreds  of  years  The  International 
Code  of  Signals  was  <  ompiled  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  1857  and,  b>  international  agreement, 
was  amended  to  the  present  system  in  1901  It 
utilizes  a  number  of  flags  of  various  colors  and 
forms,  each  flag  represents  a  ( ertam  letter  or  num- 
ber, and  the  flags  are  hoisted  to  convey  a  message 
to  another  vessel  or  to  the  shore  Blinker  lights  are 
rnuc  h  used  by  naval  units  At  night  flash  lamps 
using  Morse  or  another  code  may  be  vised  for  sig- 
naling Fog  signals  are  commonly  used  by  vessels 
and  lighthouses  when  visibility  <  onditions  make 
visual  warnings  ineffective  They  include  bells, 
gongs,  hoins,  compressed-air  or  steam  whistles  arid 
sirens  International  law  requires  seagoing  vessels 
to  possess  and  use,  in  presc  ribed  fashion,  fog  sig- 
nals In  modern  times  aenal  and  marine  craft  are 
commonly  given  directional  data  through  RADIO 
BEACON  signals  Radio  and  telephone  appliances 
have  largely  superseded  other  means  of  communi- 
cation in  military  use 

Signal  Mountain,  town  (pop  1,308),  E  Tenn  ,  near 
Chattanooga,  settled  1911,  me  1919  It  is  on 
Signal  Mt  ,  which  figured  in  the  Chattanooga  c  am- 
paigu  during  the  Civil  War 

signature,  in  music   see  MT  HICAI.  NOTATION 

sign  language,  substitute  foi  normal  language,  not 
including  Tetter  for  letter  signaling  Celebrated 
sign  languages  have  been  developed  by  deaf-rnutes, 
who  usually  use  letter  and  word  substitutes,  b> 
Trappist  monies,  who  have  a  rule  of  silence,  and 
by  Plains  Indians,  where  speakers  of  mutually  un- 
intelligible languages  c  ommunic  ated  freely  Exam- 
!»les  from  the  Plains  Indian  sign  language  are  for  a 
IB,  first  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  spread  apart 
and  extended  from  the  lips  (i  e  ,  two  tongues) ,  a 
dog,  same  two  fingers  drawn  across  the  breast  (i  e  , 
trac  k  of  a  travois) ,  a  horse,  same  two  fingers  astride 
the  extended  fingers  of  the  left  hand  (i  e  ,  some- 
thing ridden)  Many  languages  have  conventional- 
ized bod>  gestures,  such  as  nodding,  some  of  these 
are  highly  elaborated  to  accompany  or  supplement 
speech  (e  g  ,  the  Neapolitan  gesture  language) 

Signorelli,  Luca  (lod'ka  senyfirel'le),  1441?- 1523, 
Italian  painter  of  the  Umbrian  school  He  had  as 
master  Piero  della  Franc  esc  a.  Together  they  worked 
on  the  frescoes  in  San  Francesco,  Arezzo,  forming 
a  group  of  importance  in  the  period  that  ushered  in 
the  genius  of  Michelangelo  Signorelli  'a  manner  is 
marked  by  austerity,  sadness,  and  vigorous  realism 
lie  went  to  live  in  Cortona,  where  some  of  his  paint- 
ings are  to  be  seen  He  painted  in  the  cathedral  of 
Perugia,  in  Volterra,  and  at  Monte  Ohveto  before 


undertaking  (1499)  the  decoration  of  the  Cappella 
Nuova  in  the  Orvieto  c  athedral  His  End  of  the 
World  there  anticipates  in  some  ways  Michelan- 
gelo's JjO9t  Judgment  His  paintings  in  the  Vatic  an, 
where  he  went  in  1508,  wore  later  sacrificed  to  make 
way  for  some  of  Raphael's  work  In  the  Uflui  is  a 
Madonna  and  Child  in  which  Signorelh  introduced 
a  powerful  treatment  of  anatomy,  a  new  element  in 
religious  pictures  Michelangelo  admired  this  and 
was  influenced  by  it  The  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  DC.  has  two  paintings 

Sigourney,  Lydia  (Huntley)  (sl'gurnc),  1791-1865. 
American  poet  and  author  of  numerous  edifying 
books  for  tho  young,  b  Norwich,  Conn  From  1811 
until  hei  marriage  to  Charles  Sigourney  in  1819  she 
conducted  girls'  schools  in  Norwich  and  Hartfoid 
Conn  Fler  sentimental  verses  soon  won  enoimotiN 
populauty,  and  the  editors  of  popular  magazines 
competed  for  her  prose  and  poetry  Much  of  her 
writing  shows  a  preoccupation  with  death,  in  the 
fashion  of  the  peiiod  See  her  autobiogmphic  al 
Letters o/LT/r(  1866),  G  S  Haight,  Mrs  Sigournrt/, 
the  Sweet  Kingtr  of  Hartford  (1930) 

Sigourney  (sl'gurne),  city  (pop  2,355),  co  heat  of 
Keokuk  co  ,  SE  Iowa,  E  of  Oskaloosa  me  1858 

Sigsbee,  Charles  Dwight,  1845-1923,  American  na- 
val officer,  b  Albany,  N  Y  ,  grad  Annapolis,  1863 
Ho  saw  service  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  tho  Civil 
War,  was  Hubsequenth  stationed  with  the  Asiatic 
squadron,  tauglit  at  Annapolis,  and  served  in  the 
1  lydrographic  Office  and  the  Coast  Suivey  In 
1897  he  achieved  the  rank  of  captain  and  com- 
manded the  MAINE  until  it  was  destroyed  in  Ha- 
vana harbor  He  was  commended  for  his  judu  ion-* 
action  in  averting  trouble  pending  investigation  of 
the  me  ident  While  in  c ommand  of  the  St  Paul  in 
the  Spanish-American  War,  he  defeated  the  de- 
strovor  Turor  and  the  cruiser  Isabella  II  Coin- 
missioned  rear  admiral  (190 i),  he  commanded  the 
Caribbean  squadron  and  then  a  squadron  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  He  invented  several  marine  instru- 
ments useful  in  deep-sea  exploration  Ho  wrote 
Deep-Sea  Hounding  and  Dredging  (1880)  and  Th> 
"Maine"  an  Account  of  Her  Destruction  in  Havana 
Harbor  (1899) 

Sigurd    see  SIM. i  HIED 

Sigurdsson,  Jon,  Icelandic  J6n  Sigurfoson  (yejn'  sl'- 
khurdhijcm),  1811-79,  Icelandic  statesman  and  his- 
te>naii  He  yvent  to  Copenhagen  in  1833  to  study 
e  lassie  al  languages  but  soon  developed  tho  interest 
which  resulted  in  his  becoming  tho  outstanding  au- 
thoriU  on  Icelandie  literature  and  history  He  was 
active  in  many  loarncd  societies,  which  published 
his  editions  of  the  sagas  and  other  literary  we>rks 
Ho  bee  amo  see  rotary  (1840),  later  president  (1851) 
of  tho  Icelandic  Litcwiry  Soe  lety,  which  under  la^ 
direction  pubhsheel  monumental  studies  in  Icelan- 
dic history  and  literature,  ho  began  the  series  Dip- 
lomatanum  fslandu  um  in  1857  In  1841  he  founded 
tho  pcnodie  al  V u  fflagsni ,  whic  h  lasted  until  187  i, 
the  most  influential  le  clandie  politic  al  journal  The 
t  onstitution  granted  to  le  eland  in  1874  was  largely 
the  result  ol  Sigurdsson 's  efforts,  as  were  the  giant 
of  free  trade  (1854)  and  the  establishment  of  a  pas- 
toral seminary  (1847)  and  a  medical  school  (1876) 
During  all  these  years  he  lived  in  Copenhagen  the 
leader  ol  the  group  of  Icelandic  writers,  scholars, 
and  diplomats  there 

Sihon  (sl'hun),  king  of  the  Amontes,  who  attae  keel 
Israel  Ho  bee  arno  a  figure  for  tho  mighty  fallen 
Num  21  22-30,  Ps  135  10,11 

Sihor  (sl'heV)  or  Shihor  (shl'he>r),  name  for  the 
river  Nile  1  Chron  13  5,  Isa  23  3,  Jer  2  18  In 
Joshua  I'j  3  a  boundary  of  Canaan  seems  indie  ated 

Sihun,  river,  Turkey  seeShYH\N 

Sihun,  river,  USSR   see  S\R  DAHYA. 

Slkang  (se'kang',  Hhe'kiing'),  Mandarin  Hsi-ktum 
province  (174.J32  sq  mi,  pop  1,748,458),  SW 
China  The  capital  is  Kangting  Slkang  is  boi- 
dered  by  Burma  and  India  on  the  south  and  bv 
Tibet  on  the  west  The  largely  mountainous  sur- 
face is  cut  bv  the  goiges  of  several  rivers  (here  uu- 
navigablo),  including  the  Yangtze,  locally  known 
as  the  Kmsha  [Chinese, «  golden  sandsj,  the  Me- 
kong, tho  Salween,  and  the  Yalung  With  no  rail- 
roads and  few  lughwa\s,  e  ommunic  atlons  are  ver\ 
poor  anel  human  earners  are  generally  used  te> 
transport  goods  The  mam  settlements,  me  hiding 
Kangting,  are  on  the  trade  route  to  Tibet  During 
the  warm,  ramv  summer  agriculture  is  possible  in 
the  river  valleys,  and  grains  and  fruits  are  grown 
Livestoe  k  raising,  hunting,  and  lumbering  support 
much  of  the  diverse  population,  which  consist^  of 
Chinese,  Tibetans,  and  abongenes 

Sikeston  (slk'stun),  dtv  (pop  7,944),  SB  Mo,  in 
the  Mississippi  plain  WSW  of  Cairo,  111  ,  laid  out 
1860,  me  1874.  It  is  the  shipping  and  processing 
c  enter  of  a  cotton  and  grain  area  Shoes  are  manu- 
factured hero 

Sikhote-Alin  (.sokhiW-ulyen'yu),  mountain  range, 
RSFSR,  m  Far  Eastern  Siberia,  extending  in  parallel 
ridges  along  the  Sea  of  Japan  from  Vladivostok  to 
the  lower  Amur  river  It  rises  to  c  6,200  ft  Its 
dense  foi  ests  abound  in  valuable  woods  There  are 
deposits  of  gold,  silver,  coal,  iron,  and  rare  metal1* 
The  range  has  several  game  preserves 

Sikhs  (se'-kx),  religious  community  of  India  anel 
Pakistan,  numbeiing  some  6,600,000  persons  They 
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are  concentrated  in  the  Punjab  The  religion  was 
founded  by  Nanak  (b  1469),  the  first  guru  [Hindu- 
stani,'-teacher]  He  taught  a  monotheistic  creed 
and  the  fundamental  identity  of  all  religions 
Nanak  opposed  the  maintenance  of  a  priesthood 
and  of  the  CASTK  system,  Angad,  the  thud  guru, 
sepai  atod  the  ascetics  (udasis)  from  tho  laitv  and 
eliminated  most  features  of  Hinduism  Under  tho 
fourth  gum,  Ram  Daa,  AMRITBAR  was  founded  as  a 
sac  ted  city  By  the  mid-17th  cent  the  position  of 
guru  became  hereditary,  and  the  Sikhs  split  into 
several  divisions  (sometimes  antagonistic )  Govmd 
Singh  (b  1666)  was  installed  in  1070  as  the  10th 
andjlast  guru  His  policy  was  to  raise  all  Sikhs  to 
the  warrior  caste  This  was  accomplished  by  a 
mihtai  y  coiemony,  aftei  whu  h  the  initiate  took  the 
name  Singh  [lion]  He  intioduced  the  Sikh  piac- 
tices  of  wearing  a  turban,  canning  a  dagger,  and 
never  cutting  the  hair  or  beard  Under  his  author- 
ity there  was  made  the  final  lesconsion  of  the  Sikh 
sciiptures,  tho  (Jranth  [Sanskrit, -treatise],  which 
contains  hymns,  hortatoiy  tales,  and  ritual  injunc- 
tions, all  in  verse  He  welded  tho  Sikhs  into  a  mili- 
tary community  which  adopted  the  caste  prac  tiees 
and  the  polytheistic  beliefs  typical  of  Hinduism 
The  Sikhs  conquered  most  of  tho  Punjab  by  the 
late  18th  cent  and  established  a  number  of  feudal 
states  Then  greatest  leader  m  the  eaily  19th  c  ent 
was  RANJirSiNCtH,  who  conqueied  muc  h  terutory 
\ltei  his  death,  conflict  with  the  British  caused  tho 
SIKH  \V\HH  and  the  subjugation  of  the  Punjab 
Sikh  soldiers  were  a  large  element  of  the  British 
HI  tines  in  India  A  number  of  Sikhs  immigrated  to 
(  anuda  In  1947  in  the  partition  of  India,  the 
Sikhs'  terntoiv  there  was  divided  despite  their  pro- 
test SocJ  C  Aichei,  The  Htkhs  (1940) 

Sikh  Wars.  With  the  annexation  of  Smd  in  184  J. 
the  only  teuitory  in  India  not  uadei  British  con- 
tiol  was  that  luled  by  the  Sikhs  By  a  treaty  with 
IheButish  in  1800.  KANJITSIVCIH  had  accepted  the 
Sutlej  nver  as  the  southern  boundary  of  his  do- 
main A  sueeessoi,  the  icgent  Jhindaii  suspecting 
that  the  Bntish  might  be  plotting  conquest  on 
Dec  11,  1S45,  sent  tioops  across  the-  met  The 
British,  undei  Sir  Hugh  (later  Niscount)  Gouge. 
Sir  Haiiv  Smith,  and  others,  won  seycnl  prelimi- 
nary victones  and  then  decisiyeh  defeated  (hob 
10,  1S40)  the  Sikhs  at  Sobiaon  on  the  Sutle)  Dis- 
sensions of  the  Sikh  lenders  helped  the  British  who 
occupied  Lahore  on  Feb  20  The  Sikhs  w en- 
forced to  cede  Knhimi  and  to  pay  an  indemnity  of 
.55,000,000  rupees  The  British  est  iblishid  H  pio- 
tectoratc,  which  was  resented  In  Vpiil,  1848,  a 
riot  oecuned,  two  British  officers  were  k'lled  A 
general  upiismg  followed  The  British  fence's  won 
( J  in  13,  1840)  a  costly  battle  at  <  Inlnnwalla,  but 
it  Gujiat,  near  the  (  henab  river,  thev  (  ornploteh 
routed  the  Sikhs,  who  surrendered  on  March  12 
Lord  Dalhousie,  the  governor  general  annexed  all 
the  Sikh  torutoiv  on  Match  30 

Si-kiang    see  Si,  nvei 

Sikkim  (sl'klm).  state  (2.M8  sq  mi  ,  pop  121,520), 
dependency  of  India  The  capital  is  Gangtok 
Sikkim  is  boidered  on  the  south  by  India  on  the 
west  bv  Nepal,  on  the  north  and  e  ast  In  Tibet,  and 
on  the  east  by  Bhutan  Most  of  Sikkim  is  m  the 
Himalayas,  and  on  the  boundai>  with  Nepal  lies 
K\NCHENJLN<t\  Rivers,  including  the  Tista,  flow 
through  deep  vnlle>s  and  inteiseet  the  countiv, 
making  travel  difficult  The  inhabitants  ue  pas- 
toial  nomads  who  spe»ak  Tibcto-Bui  man  languages 
Hinduism  is  the  largest  religion,  but  Buddhism  is 
professed  b>  the  ruling  mahaiitja  and  the  official 
c  lass,  and  Sikkim  is  rioted  for  its  Buddhist  monas- 
teries After  the  17th  cent  Sikkim  w  is  ruled  by 
tajas  of  Tibetan  descent  There  were  cessions 
(1SJ5,  1849)  of  territories  to  the  Biitish,  who  as- 
sumed a  piotectorate  which  China,  nominal  su- 
/erain  of  the  aiea,  recognized  m  1X00  In  1947 
Sikkim  became  completely  independent,  but  m 
1940  the  temtorv  was  oee  upiod  by  India 

Sikorski,  Wladyslaw.  Pol  Wlad yslaw  Nikonki 
(vwadl'swaf  se-'k6r'<4e),  1881-1943,  Polish  general 
and  statesman  He  fought  under  Pilsud-ki  in  the 
hirst  World  War  and  later  held  (1022  2.5)  vanous 
uihinot  posts  Pilsudski  dismissed  him  fiom  the 
set  vice  in  1928,  but  after  the  fall  of  Poland,  Sikor- 
ski iH'came  (1930)  premier  of  the  Polish  govern- 
ment in  exile  Ho  also  was  c  ornmandet  in  chief  of 
the  Polish  forces  that  continued  to  fight  alongside 
the  Allies  throughout  tho  Sec  ond  AV  orld  War  Si- 
korski restored  (1941)  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
I  SSR,  but  after  the  KA'n  N  incident  relations  vvero 
again  broken  off  (194i)  Sikorski  was  seeking  to 
heal  the  breach  when  he  yvas  killed  in  an  ait  plane 
crash  near  Gibraltar 

Sikorsky,  Igor  Ivanovich  (sTk6r'skc),  1889-,  Rus- 
sian-American aeronautical  engmeei,  grad  Naval 
Academy,  St  Petersburg,  Russia,  1006  Ho  en- 
tered the  United  States  in  1910  and  was  naturalized 
m  1928  Sikorsky  built  and  flew  the  first  multi- 
motored  plane  (1913)  and  established  the  world's 
endurance  record  for  sustained  flight  in  a  hehc  opter 
of  his  own  design  (1941)  He  organized  corpoia- 
tions  to  manufacture  airplanes  (in  1923,  1925,  and 
1928)  and  became  engineering  manager  of  the 
V ought-Sikorsky  Aircraft  Division  of  the  United 
Aircraft  Manufacturing  C'orp  lie  was  tho  author 


1828 

of  The  Story  of  the  Winged-S  (1938;  rev  ed  f  1948), 
an  autobiography ,  and  Invisible  encounter  (1947). 
See  biography  by  R  M  Bartlett  (1947) 

Siksika  Indians   see  BLACKFOOT  INDIANS 

silage   see  ENHIL.VOK 

Silas  (sl'lus),  early  Chn&tian  leader  and  companion 
of  Paul  on  two  missionary  journeys  Acts  15  22- 
18  5  Probably  he  is  the  Silvanus  of  2  Cor  1  19, 
1  Thess  11,2  Thoss  11,1  Peter  5  12 

Silchester  (slTcln'stur),  village,  Hampshire,  Eng- 
land, S  of  Reading  It  is  noted  for  the  rums  of  the 
Romano-BMtish  town  Calleva  Atrebatum  The 
outside  walls  (2,700  yd  in  circumference),  forum, 
amphitheatei ,  and  entire  plan  of  the  city,  including 
buths  and  villas,  were  revealed  through  ex<  avation 
The  smaller  articles  were  lemoved  to  Reading 
Museum,  and  the  structures  were  re-covered,  with 
the  exception  of  the  ruins  of  the  town  hall 

silencer,  device  used  to  muffle  noise  The  muffler  of 
an  automobile  is  a  familiar  type  When  the  ex- 
haust valve  of  un  internal-combustion  engine  opens 
directly  into  the  atmosphere,  at  the  end  of  every 
exhaust  stroke  there  is  a  report  like  the  firing  of  a 
pistol,  caused  b\  the  passage  of  the  exhaust  gases 
from  the  high  pressure  of  the  cylinder  to  the  nor- 
mal pressure  of  the  atmosphere  To  eliminate  or 
tone  down  the  noise,  the  gases  are  led  through  a 
pipe  to  a  muffler,  which  consists  of  an  arrangement 
of  pipes  through  which  the  gases  pass,  with  gradual 
rodue  tion  in  pressure,  before  the\  reach  the  atmos- 
phere The  Maxim  silencei,  which  was  invented 
by  Hiram  Percy  Maxim,  is  a  device  that  renders 
the  explosions  of  firearms  practically  noiseless  It 
became  popular  almost  immediately  and  at  one 
time  was  adopted  bv  the  1 1  S  armv  With  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Diesel  engine,  Maxim  silencers 
were  produced  and  used  to  eliminate  the  noise 
c  ausecl  by  Diesel  exhaust  Maxim  silencers  of  other 
forms  are  widely  used  in  eliminating  noises  from 
gasoline  engines,  compressors,  blowers,  \acimm 
pumps,  and  in  high-velocit\  steam  and  air  dis- 
<  harge  As  the  use  of  silenc  ers  expanded,  so  did 
the  dimensions  of  the  devi<  e  There  is  a  30-im  h- 
pipe-si/e  silencer  and  spark  catcher  in  use  for  the 
exhaust  of  },800  horsepower  marine  Diesel  engines 

Silenus  (slle'nus),  in  Greek  mytholog>,  god  of  wine 
and  fertilitv  lie  was  the  son  of  Hermes  (or  Pan) 
and  the  teacher  and  companion  of  Dionysus,  who 
loved  Hilenus  very  much  When  Midas  befriended 
Silenus,  Dionvsus  gave  the  king  the  power  to  turn 
everything  lie  touched  into  gold  Silenus  was  a 
joll\  old  man,  usually  drunk  but  Rifted  with  pow- 
ers of  song  and  prophec  y  He  was  one  of  the  tribe 
of  silent  and  looked  like-  an  elderlj  H  \r\u  or  v  \UN 

Siler  City  (sl'lur),  town  (pop  2.197),  contuil  N  C  , 
SE  oi  Greensboio  in  a  faim  area,  nettled  1X55,  me 
1SS3  It  has  textile  mills  and  woodworking  plants 

Silesia  (sue'/hu,  shu,  si-).  ('/CM  li  Meztko  (slcs'ko), 
Ger  NthlmHH  (shl.V/y  un),  Pol  .S<VA  (shlosk).  re- 
gion of  K  central  Furope,  extending  along  both 
banks  of  the  Oder  mei  and  bounded  in  the  south 
by  tlio  mountain  ranges  of  the  Sudetes — particu- 
larly thc«  Hit>Hi<M,*u!Kc,h — and  the  W  Carpathians 
Politic  ally,  Hill-sin  fell,  as  ot  1950,  into  two  nmm 
divisions  The  first  e  ompnsed  most  of  the  former 
Prussian  provinces  of  I'pper  Silesia  (Ger  Obcr- 
tichltnen,  J.750  sq  mi  ,  l<Hi  pop  1,482,705)  and 
Lower  Si  lcsia(Ger  Xitihnchlrvcn,  10,270  sq  mi, 
104  i  pop  *,2()UM)4),  both  of  which  wore  trans- 
ferred to  Polish  administration  at  the  POTSDAM 
CoNfERKNe  H,  of  1045,  it  furthermore  me  luded  those 
paits  of  Upper  Silesia  that  were  <  eded  b\  Germany 
to  Poland  after  the  hirst  World  War  and  part  of 
the  former  Austri  in  pnnc  ipalitj  of  Ti-  HCHI-  N  To- 
gether, Polish  Silesia  and  Polish-administered  Sile- 
sia form  the  Polmh  province  of  Silesia  (c  5,900  sq 
mi  ,  pop  2,823,361),  with  Katowice  as  capital,  and 
the  Polish  province  of  BKFHLVU  The  second,  and 
much  smaller,  division  of  Silesia  has  formed  a  p  irt 
of  Czechoslovakia  since  1018,  with  Troppuu  as  its 
chief  city ,  it  was  until  1940  part  of  the  province  of 
Moimiv  and  Silesia  and  after  1949  part  of  the 
Czech  Lands,  one  of  the  two  constituent  states  of 
Czoc  hoslovakia  1<  x<  ept  in  the  south,  Silesia  is 
largely  an  agnc  ultural  and  forested  lowland,  drained 
by  the  Oder  and  its  tiibutaries,  among  them  the 
Lusatian  Noissc,  the  Glatzer  Neisse,  and  the  Bobcr 
RHEBI,\I;  (a  major  commercial  and  industrial  cen- 
ter), Liegmtz,  and  Glogau  aie  among  the  chief 
titles  Along  the  slopes  of  tho  Sudetos  theie  are 
numerous  small  industrial  centers  with  traditional 
textile  and  glass  indust  ries  Czech  Silesin  comprises 
the  ru  h  K*RV  INNA  c oal  basin  The  most  important 
part  of  Silesia  is,  however,  its  southern  tip,  com- 
prising both  Upper  Silesia  and  Polish  Silesia  One 
of  the  largest  industrial  concentrations  of  hurope, 
it  has  extensive  coal  and  lignite  deposits-  and  zinc, 
lead,  iron,  and  other  ores  The  industrial  area 
around  KATOWICE  comprises  sue  h  important  c  en- 
ters as  Beuthen,  Gleiwitz,  and  Hmdenburg  and  has 
iron  and  steel  mills,  coke  ovens,  and  chemical 
plants  OPPELN,  the  former  capital  of  Upper  Sile- 
sia, is  an  important  trade  center  Silesia  was  set- 
tled by  Slavic  tribes  A  D  c  500  and  was  an  mtegial 
part  of  Poland  bv  tho  1  Ith  c  cat  King  Boleslaus  III 
(reigned  1102-38),  of  the  PI\ST  dv nasty,  divided 
the  kingdom  into  four  hereditary  due  hies  (of  which 
Silesia  was  one)  for  the  benefit  of  his  sons  After 
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1200  tho  due  hy  of  Silesia  fell  apart  into  numerous 
minor  principalities  Tho  Silesian  Piasts  encouraged 
German  colonization  of  their  lands,  the  larger  part 
of  which  became  thoroughly  Germanized,  and  in 
the  early  14th  cent  the  Silesion  princes  accepted 
tho  king  of  Bohemia  as  their  suzerain  and  thus  be- 
came mediate  pniu  es  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
During  the  Hussite  Wars  of  the  15th  cent  Silesia, 
with  Moravia,  was  temporarily  detached  from  the 
Bohemian  c  rown  and  was  ruled  by  Hungary  In 
1490,  however,  both  Silesia  and  Moravia  reverted 
to  Bohemia,  with  which  thev  passed  to  the  house 
of  Hapsburg  in  1526  The  principality  of  Sagan, 
Saxon  from  1472,  went  to  Bohemia  in  1.547 
Though  administratively  Silesia  tended  to  become 
an  Austrian  province,  the  due  al  title,  along  with 
the  pnncipahties  of  Bneg  and  Licgrutz  and  other 
fiefs,  remained  with  tho  Silesian  branch  of  the  Piast 
dynasty  until  its  extinction  in  1675  The  maigravi- 
ate  of  Jagerndorf  was  purchased  in  1523  by  a  cadet 
branch  of  the  Hohen/ollern  dynasty  of  Branden- 
burg, which  later  also  c  laimed  inheritance  to  other 
Bilcsian  hefs  Klector  Joachim  II  of  Brandenburg 
moreover  concluded  (15.37)  an  alliance  with  the 
Piast  duke,  hy  which  Brandenburg  would  inherit 
the  Piant  pnnc  ipalities  if  the  Piast  dynasty  became 
extinct  This  treaty  was  declared  invalid  by  King 
Ferdinand  I  of  Bohemia  (later  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand I)  In  1021  John  George  of  Jagerndorf, 
brother  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  lost  his  nef 
for  having  supported  Frederick  the  Winter  King 
The  Thirty  Years  War  (1618-48)  brought  untold 
miserj  to  Silesia  under  Saxon,  imperial,  and  Swed- 
ish occupation  It  reveited  to  Austrian  control  at 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia  In  1675,  on  the  death  of 
the  last  Piast,  Austria  incorporated  the  Piast  terri- 
tories into  the  Bohemian  crown  domain  The  Cath- 
olic Reform  had  bv  then  made  great  progress  in 
Silesia,  although  Lutheranism  was  tolerated  in 
Breslau  and  c  ertam  other  districts  It  was  on  the 
ver>  shakv  dvnastir  grounds  indicated  above  that 
1'rederiek  II  of  Prussia,  as  heir  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburg,  claimed  a  portion  of  Silesia  in  1740 
from  Maria  Theresa,  who  had  just  assumed  the 
suoc  ession  to  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Hungarj  His 
c  lairn  and  his  offer  to  assist  Maria  Theresa  in  the 
impending  War  of  the  Austrian  Sue  cession  were  re- 
jected bv  the  queen,  while  Prussian  troops  were 
already  invading  Silesia  The  Silesian  Wars  of 
1740  -42  and  1744-45  weie  part  of  the  general  War 
of  the  AUSTRIAN  SUCCESSION  By  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  (1742)  Maria  Theresa  ceded  all  of  Silesia 
except  Tesc  hen  and  present  Czee  h  Silesia  to  Prus- 
sia, this  cession  was  ratified  by  the  Treaty  of  Dres- 
den (1745)  The  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  late 
18th  and  10th  cent  affected  Silesia  disastrously  at 
first  The  Silesian  weavers  l>ecame  dependent  on 
entiepreneurs  who  farmed  out  work,  working  con- 
ditions and  nnemploi  ment  became  intolerable,  and 
outbreaks  were  frequent  Landholding  condition* 
ulso  were  iniquitous,  most  of  the  land  being  held 
bv  owners  of  huge  estates,  and  the  expansion  of  the 
heavj.  Industrie's  in  Upper  Silesia  brought  social 
problems  as  well  as  economic*  benefits  Though 
these  conditions  were  gradually  improved,  Silesia 
en  en  in  the  20th  c  cut  remained,  despite  all  its  pro- 
due  tivity,  a  relatively  backward  area  After  the 
1-irst  World  War,  the  Treatv  of  Versailles  (1019) 
provided  for  a  plebisc  ite  to  determine  if  Upper  Si- 
lesia  was  to  remain  German  or  to  pass  to  Poland 
The  results  of  the  plebiscite  (1021)  were  favorable 
to  Germany  exc  ept  in  the  easternmost  part  of  Up- 
per Silesia,  where  the  Polish  population  predomi- 
nated After  an  armed  rising  of  tho  Poles  (1922) 
the  League  of  Nations  accepted  a  partition  of  the 
territory  ,  the  larger  part  of  the  industrial  district, 
including  Katowice,  passed  to  Poland  The  con- 
tested c  it\  and  distT  i<  t  of  Tese  hen  were  partitioned 
in  1020  between  Poland  and  Czee  hoslovakia  (to  the 
satisfaction  of  neither)  by  the  conference  of  am- 
bassadors The  politic  al  div  ision  of  the  Silesian  in- 
dustrial distnc  t  was  c  arned  out  so  arbitrarily  that 
the  boundaries  of  ten  c  ut  through  mines,  some  work- 
ers slept  in  one  c  ountry  and  worked  in  another  As 
a  result  of  the  MUNICH  P\CT  of  1038  Czee  h  Silesia 
was  partitioned  be'tween  Germany  \nd  Poland,  und 
after  the  German  conquest  of  Poland  in  1930  all 
Polish  Silesia  y\as  annexed  to  Germany  After  the 
Second  World  War  the  status  quo  as  of  1022-  W 
was  restored,  but — as  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
article — all  formerly  Prussian  Silesia  E  of  the  Lu- 
satian Neisse  was  placed  under  Polish  administra- 
tion by  the  Great  Powers,  who  also  allowed  the 
expulsion  (in  an  '  orderly  and  humane"  mannei)  of 
the  German  population  from  Czech  Silesia,  Polish 
Silesia,  and  Polish-administered  Silesia  The  mass 
expulsions  were,  peiforce,  neither  orderly,  noi  hu- 
mane, moreover,  although  the  transfer  of  tern- 
tones  to  Polish  administration  was  made  subjec  t  to 
revision  in  a  final  peace  treaty  with  Germany ,  the 
Polish  government  treated  all  Silesia  as  integral 
Polish  territory  A  small  section  of  Lower  Silesia 
W  of  the  Neisse  was  separated  from  the  rest  and 
was  incorporated  with  Saxonv  See  W  J  Rose, 
The  Dranw  of  Upper  bdema  (1035) 

Silesian  Wars  see  AUSTRIAN  St  cctasiov,  WAR  OF 
THE,  and  SEVKV  YKVRM  \\  \B 

Silesius,  Angelus.  nee  \\nrii  H  SILFBIUB 
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SILHOUETTE 


silhouette  (srifiogtO,  outline  image,  especially  a 
profile  drawing  solidly  filled  in  or  a  cutout  pasted 
against  a  lighter  background  It  was  named  for 
Etienne  de  Silhouette  (1709-67),  who  was  tho 
French  controller  general  in  1754,  it  is  commonly 
supposed  that  his  promotion  of  stringent  economies 
caused  his  name  to  be  assoe  lated  with  these  shadow 
miniatures  Silhouettes  ptobablv  were  originally 
inspired  by  the  common  Asiat  HI  shadow  play  They 
became  very  populai  m  Euiope  in  tho  last  three 
decades  of  the  1  8th  cent  and  replaced  miniature 
paintings  at  From  h  and  German  courts,  their  popu- 
larity was  fostered  by  tho  interest  in  Lavater's 
science  of  physiognomy  In  the  19th  tent,  the 
popularity  of  silhouettes  deci  eased  until  the  inven- 
tion of  the  daguerreotype  pushed  them  e  ompletelv 
out  of  fashion  See  E  N  Ja<  kaon,  History  of  the 
Silhouette  (1911),  Curtias  Spraguo,  How  to  Draw 
Stfhotiettt*  (1929),  and  It  L  M6groz,  Profile  Art 
through  the  Ages  (1948) 

silica  (sl'ltku),  common  name  for  silicon  dioxide,  a 
compound  of  silicon  and  oxygen,  widely  and  abun- 
dantly distributed  throughout  the  world  It 
occurs  in  many  forms,  e  g  ,  in  quarts  (agate,  ame- 
thvst.  chalcedony,  flint,  jasper,  onyx,  and  rock 
crystal),  opal,  sand,  sandstone,  clay,  granite,  and 
many  other  io<  ks,  in  the  skeletal  parts  of  various 
animals  and  plants,  such  as  certain  Infusoria  and 
diatoms,  in  infuMoiial  earth  (diatomaceous  earth  or 
kieselguhr)  ,  and  in  higher  plants  in  the  stem  and 
other  tissue  Silica  has  many  important  uses,  in 
making  ordinary  e.uss  and  in  a  special  material 
called  fused  quartu  employed  for  chemical  vessels 
and  for  various  optical  instruments,  including 
louses  and  other  objects  lequired  to  transmit  ultra- 
violet light,  in  ceramics,  in  abrasives  (e  g  ,  sand- 
paper) ,  as  a  fillei  m  paints,  for  building,  and  m  the 
preparation  of  carborundum  (HILICON  CARBIDE) 
Chemically,  silica  is  tho  anhydride  of  silicic  acid, 
the  salts  of  winch  are  the  silicates  It  H  insoluble  in 
water  and  ordinary  dilute  acids  with  the  exception 
of  hydrofluoric  acid  When  pure  it  is  white  to 
colorless  Silica  gel  is  a  colloidal  foi  m  of  silica  pro- 
duced when  silicic  aud  is  paitiallv  dehydrated 
Because  of  its  grout  adsorptivo  poweis  it  is  used  to 
remove  impurities  from  air  and  vanous  other  sub- 
stances. 

silicate  (al'irkfit,  -Ml),  compound  containing  silicon 
and  oxv  gen  in  (  ombmation  with  such  metals  (either 
separately  or  in  complex  unions  of  two  or  thiee)  as 
aluminum,  barium,  beryllium,  calcium,  non,  mag- 
nesium, manganese,  potassium,  sodium,  01  zuco- 
niuin  These  compounds  are  c  onsideied  chemically 
as  the  salts  of  vanous  silitie  acids,  hung  classihed 
as  ortho-,  meta-,  di-,  and  tnsilitatos  according  to 
the  acid  from  which  (theoietically,  since  with  one 
exception  the  silicic  acids  have  not  been  obtained 
puie)  they  have  been  derived  The  silicates  are 
widely  distributed  in  nature  and  include  many 
common  substances,  e  g  ,  ASBESTOS,  nrm  i,,  AQI'A- 

MAIUNI-,  tMKKALO,  H,LI>HP\R,  GARNKT,  C.RANITE, 
.HVA,  MICA,  SEHPEm-INF,  f\LC,  and  WOLLA8TONTTE 

Clay  consists  essentially  of  a  tulie  ate  of  aluminum 
(called  KVOLIN)  with  which  other  sub&tances  are 
mixed  From  it  aio  made  various  kinds  of  bricks 
and  tiles,  cement,  pottery,  and  chmawaie,  enamel- 
ware,  and  porcelains  ai  e  CLASS  i»  a  mixture  of 
silicates  WATFR  GLASS  is  chiefly  a  solution  of 
potassium  and  Hodiuni  silicates  in  water  Tho  sili- 
cates are  formed  in  nature  by  the  action,  going  on 
m  the  earth's  crust  (of  which  they  constitute  the 
greater  part),  between  silica  and  various  metallic 
oxides  and  carbonates 

silicon  (Hl'llkuii),  nonmetallic  element  (syrnboI=Si, 
for  physical  constants,  see  BLhMfc.NT,  table)  In  the 
laboratory  it  is  obtained  in  two  allotropic  forms  — 
in  the  amorphous  form  as  a  brown  powdei  and  in 
the  crystalline  form  as  dark  needlehke  crystals 
Chemically,  silicon  resembles  carbon,  with  which 
it  is  grouped  in  the  penodic  table  With  oxygen  it 
forms  a  dioxide,  SILICA,  with  oxygon  and  various 
metal  a,  SILICATE  compounds,  with  carbon,  SILICON 
CARBIDK,  for  which  Caiborundum  iw  a  common 
trade  name,  with  chlorine,  a  chloride  used  in  form- 
ing smoke  screens  in  warfare,  and  with  various 
metals,  silicides  Silicon  is  veiy  abundant  (second 
only  to  carbon),  making  up  a  large  part  of  the 
earth's  crust,  occurring  in  silica  and  the  eilieates, 
but  never  uncomhined  It  is  obtained  commer- 
cially by  heating  sand  and  carbon  (in  the  form  of 
coke)  in  the  elw  trie  furnace  Aside  from  the  wide 
industrial  importance  of  its  compounds,  silicon  is 
used  in  the  preparation  of  low-carbon  steel  and  also 
to  foim  various  alloys  (e  g  ,  with  aluminum,  cop- 
pet,  iron,  and  manganese),  since  it  increases  hard- 
ness and  resistance  to  corrosion.  An  alloy  of  sili- 
con with  manganese  is  employed  as  a  deoxidizing 
agent  in  the  manufactuie  of  steel,  an  alloy  with 
iron  la  used  in  making  acid-resisting  fixtures  and 
plumbing  The  silicones,  compounds  m  which  the 
molecules  consist  of  chains  of  atoms  of  silicon  and 
oxygen  alternately,  were  developed  during  the 
Sec  ond  World  War  These  compounds  are  used  in 
making  such  products  as  sihcone  rubber  (resistant 
to  heat  and  moisture),  silicone  liquids  (useful  m 
hydraulic  systems  of  airplanes  at  temperatures  at 
which  other  such  fluids  are  useless)  ,  and  sihcone 
varnishes  having  superior  insulating  value  Dis- 


1824 

covery  of  the  element  (1823)  is  credited  to  Ber- 
zeliua. 

silicon  carbide,  extremely  hard,  dark  green  to  blue- 
black  crystalline  substance,  a  compound  of  silicon 
and  carbon  It  was  discovered  in  1841  by  Edward 
Qoodiich  Acheson  and  is  used  as  an  artificial 
ABRisivi.  It  is  an  ond  product  in  the  fusion  at 
high  temperatures  in  the  electric  furnace  of  sand 
and  coke,  the  sand  supplying  the  silicon  and  the 
coke  the  carbon  Sawdust  is  added  to  make  the 
materials  porous,  and  salt  is  used  as  a  flux  to  elim- 
inate the  impurities  Among  tho  trade  names  for 
silicon  carbide  are  Carborundum  and  Crvstolon 
silicosis  (sllfko'sfs),  occupational  disea.se  caused  by 
excessive  inhalation  of  rock  dust  (e  g  ,  from  quartz 
and  granite)  or  sand  particles  which  contain  a  high 
percentage  of  silica  The  disease  occurs  most  com- 
monly among  miners,  sand  blasters,  and  tunnel  and 
quarry  workers  Silicosis  was  first  given  national 
publicity  when  a  number  of  the  workers  engaged  in 
constructing  a  tunnel  (begun  1929)  at  (lauley 
Bridge,  W  Va  ,  contracted  the  disease  and  died 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  protective  legis- 
lation for  workers  and  to  institute  preventive  and 
remedial  measures  The  dust  settles  in  the  lunge, 
and  the  .siliua  e  unset!  inflammation  and  the  giowth 
of  fibrous  tissue,  the  victims  are  susceptible  to 
tuberculosis 

Sllistra  (suTstra),  town  (pop  16,180),  NE  Bulgaria, 
in  the  S  Dobruja  It  is  a  port  on  tho  southei  n  bank 
of  the  Danube,  opposite  tho  Rumanian  town  of 
Calarasi  The  Roman  DuroRtorum,  it  was  founded 
in  29  B  C  and  became  an  irnj>ortant  town  of  Moe- 
sia  After  the  Turkish  conquest  (16th  cent  ),  it 
was  strongly  fortified  It  was  captured  (1877)  by 
the  Russians  m  tho  Russo-Turktsh  War  of  1877-78 
and  was  Rumanian  (1913-40)  from  tho  See  ond  Bal- 
kan War  until  the  Sec  ond  World  War  It  is  some- 
times spelled  Sihstria 

silk,  fine,  horny,  translucent,  yellowish  fibor -pro- 
due  ed  by  the  silkworm  in  making  its  coc  oon  and 
covered  with  cercsm,  a  natural  gum  Many  varie- 
ties of  silk-spinnuig  worms  and  insects  are  known, 
but  the  silkworm  of  commerce  is  the  Jaiva  of  the 
Hombyx  mori  01  mulberry  silkwotm  and  othor 
closely  related  moths  Sericulture  (the  culture  of 
the  silkworm)  and  the  weaving  of  Mlk  have  boon 
practiced  in  China  from  a  i  emote  period  Legoncl 
dates  this  bac  k  to  2640  B  C  ,  to  Empress  Si  LITIR- 
chi,  who  not  only  eric  ourageci  the  c.ulture  of  tho  silk- 
worm but  also  developed  the  proc  ess  of  reeling  from 
the  cocoon  This  was  a  closely  guarded  see  ret  ioi 
some  3,000  years  Silk  soems  to  have  been  wovon 
very  oaily  in  the  Island  of  Cos  In  the  1st  and  2d 
cent  A  D  silk  fabrics  imported  to  (Jteece  and 
Rome  were  sold  for  fabulous  prices  Up  to  the  nth 
cent  raw  silk  was  bt  ought  from  China,  ind  death 
was  the  penalty  foi  exporting  silkworm  eggs 
About  A  D  550  two  foimer  missionaries  to  China, 
incited  by  Emperoi  Justinian,  succeeded  (says 
Proeopius)  in  smuggling  to  Constantinople,  m  a 
hollow  staff,  both  the  eggs  of  the  silkworm  and  the 
seeds  of  the  mulbei  ry  tree  By  zantium  Iwcamo 
famous  for  splendid  silken  textiles  and  einbioi- 
deries,  used  throughout  medieval  Kurope  for  roval 
and  ecclesiastical  costume  and  furnishings  In  the 
8th  c  ent  the  Moors  began  to  c  ui  i  v  the  arts  of  mlk 
culture  and  weaving  across  the  northern  coasts  of 
Africa  and  to  Spain  and  Su  ily,  and  in  tho  12th  cent 
Spain  and  Sicilv  wore  weaving  silks  of  exquisite 
texture  and  design  Italy  developer!  gioat  weaving 
centers  Lucca,  in  N  Italy,  had  established  looms 
by  the  1.1th  cent  ,  arid  in  the  14th  cent  the  city 
became  famous  for  its  mateuals  and  designs  Flor- 
ence and  Venice  followed  and  wove  sumptuous 
fabrics  and  velvets  enriched  with  gold  thread 
Genoa's  velvets  became  well  known  France  estab- 
lished looms,  and  under  Lomx  XIV's  minuter  Col- 
bert it  set  the  iasluou  with  its  beautiful  silks  Lyons 
in  S  France  became  an  important  weaving  center 
Early  attempts  were  made  in  England  under 
Henry  V I  to  establish  tho  silk  industry,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  i  evocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
when  many  Ficnch  refugee  weavers  fled  to  Eng- 
land, that  the  mdustiy  received  a  real  impetus 
The  French  settled  in  Canteibury,  Norwich,  and 
other  places,  but  it  was  in  Spitalnolds,  London, 
that  the  meiustry  became  important  Many  at- 
tempts were  made  to  establish  sericulture  m  the 
American  colonies,  inducements  sue  h  as  land  grants 
and  bounties  being  offered,  and  many  mulberry 
trees  wore  planted  In  1769  Georgia  sold  me  re  than 
10,000  Ib  of  cocoons  in  London  Pennsylvania  had 
a  silk  industry,  fostered  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  up 
to  tho  Revolution.  Tho  high  cost  of  labor  seems  to 
have  been  the  mam  deterrent  to  its  success  in 
America.  Wild  silk  is  tho  product  of  the  tusnah 
worm  of  India  and  China,  which  feeds  on  oaks  It 
is  now  semicultivated,  as  groves  of  dwarf  trees  are 
provided  for  its  feeding  It  spins  a  coarser,  flatter, 
yellower  filament  than  the  BomJbyx  mori,  and  the 
color  does  not  boil  out  with  the  gum.  Tussah  silk 
is  a  rough,  durable,  washable  fabric  known  as 
Shantung  or  pongee  In  silk  manufacture,  the  first 
operation  is  reeling  The  cocoons,  having  been 
sorted  for  color  and  texture,  are  steamed  or  placed 
in  warm  water  to  soften  the  natural  gum  They 
are  then  unwound,  each  cocoon  may  give  from 


2,000  to  3,000  ft  of  filament,  from  4  to  18  strands 
of  which  ate  reeled  or  twisted  together  to  make  an 
even  thread  strong  enough  to  handle  This  is  called 
raw  silk  Formerly  a  hand  process,  this  woik  is 
done  now  in  Europe  and  some  parts  of  the  Orient 
in  factories  on  simple  machines  called  filatures  Tho 
next  step,  called  throwing,  w  preparing  the  raw 
silk  for  the  loom  by  twisting  and  doubling  it  to  the 
required  strength  and  thickness  This  process  also 
is  now  mostly  done  in  largo  mills  with  special  IJMM  I 
machinery  Silk  after  throwing  has  three  forms- 
singles,  which  aie  untwisted,  used  for  the  warp  of 
very  delicate  fabrics,  tram,  two  or  more  singles 
twisted  and  doubled,  used  for  the  weft  of  various 
fabrics,  and  organ/me,  made  of  singles  twisted  one 
way,  then  doubled  and  twisted  m  the  opposite 
direction,  used  for  the  warp  of  heavy  fabrics  Foi 
sewing  and  embroidery  thread,  more  doubles  and 
smoother  twists  are  made  In  modem  factoue's 
spinning  frames  complete  the  preparation  for  the 
loom  The  silk  is  boiled  oft*  m  soapsuds  to  remove 
gum  and  prepare  it  for  dyeing  For  white  and  pale 
tints  it  must  l>e  bleached  Scouring  or  boiling 
causes  loss  of  weight,  sometimes  made  up  by  load- 
ing with  metallic  salts,  as  tin,  which  has  an  affinity 
for  silk  and  can  be  uksor  bed  to  excess,  so  causing 
weakening  of  the  hhoi  Dyeing  may  be  done  in  the 
yarn  or  the  piece  Finishing  processes  are  varying 
and  important,  as  in  making  moires  WEAVING  is 
done  as  with  other  textiles,  but  on  more  delicate 
and  specialized  looms  Fabrics  made  are  plain 
weaves  (taffeta,  pongee),  cords  (faille,  poplin), 
gauzes  (net  malines),  pile  fabrics  (plush,  velvet), 
crepes,  satins,  damask,  iibbons,  and  brocade  Some 
of  these  weav  es  aieanc  lent,  developed  on  the  shut  tie 
looms  of  China  and  the  hand  looms  of  India,  Greec  o, 
and  Euiope  In  Europe  and  the  Orient  the  hand 
loom  is  still  used  for  the  finest  fabrics  Japan  and 
China  lead  in  tho  pi  oduc  t  ion  of  t  aw  silk,  with  India, 
Italy,  and  France  following  Ameiica  is  the  laigcst 
importer  and  manufactuier,  with  the  possible?  ex- 
ception (as  to  manufactuie)  of  China,  for  which  no 
statistics  are  available  For  artificial  silk,  sei 
n*>ov  See  J  M  Mathews,  The  TeMe  fttoi* 
(5th  od,  1947),  Richard  Clavier,  Hwtonc  Ttxhl, 
Fabrics  (192.1),  Shichno  Matsui,  History  of  tht  .St/A 
Industiy  in  tht  Umte4  Mates  (1930) 
Silkeborg  (sTTkubor*),  citv  (pop  20,955),  E  central 
Jutland,  Denmark,  on  the  Guden  river  and  W  ol 
Aai  hus  It  is  a  health  resort  surrounded  by  beauti- 
ful woods  and  lakes 
silkweed  see  MILKWEED 

silkworm,  the  larva  of  various  species  of  moths  in- 
digenous to  Asia  and  Afric  a,  but  now  domestic  atod 
and  raised  foi  silk  produe  tion  throughout  most  of 
the  Temperate  Zone  »The  culture  of  silkwotms  11 
known  as  sericulture  The  most  widely  laised  ty  pc 
and  the  pi  oduc  cr  of  the  finest  silk  is  the  larva  of  the 
species  Hornbyx  mori  Hatched  from  an  egg  so 
small  that  about  15,000  weigh  only  an  ounce,  thi- 
silkwoim  is  immediately  quite  active  and  feeds  vo- 
rac  jously  on  the  leaves  of  tho  mulberry  tree  At 
maturation  (32  to  18  days  after  hate  lung)  the  larva 
is  about  i  in  long  Its  body  is  made  up  of  12  con- 
centric rings  of  i  aitilnge  connected  by  soft  elastic 
skin  Its  head  is  supplied  with  two  very  powerful 
mandibles  Thic-e  pans  of  hookhke  feet  near  the 
head  and  hvo  pans  of  pads  support  its  weight  and 
supply  grasping  power  ind  trac  tion  to  aid  its  hump- 
ing locomotion  The  mature  larva  attaches  itself 
to  a  twig  and,  with  a  pec  uliar  waving  head  motion 
and  a  slow  circular  motion  of  its  body,  begins  to 
spin  its  cocoon  A  moist  substance,  fibroin,  manu- 
factuied  within  the  larva's  body  and  mixed  with  a 
small  amount  of  wax,  is  emitted  from  an  orifice  in 
its  lip  The  fibroin  dries  quickly  in  the  air,  harden- 
ing into  one  long  thread  of  silk  which  makes  up  the 
cocoon  The  various  species  of  silkworms  laised 
today  are  distinguished  by  the  quality  of  tho  silk 
produe  ed,  the  typo  of  leaves  on  which  they  feed 
and  the  number  of  breedings  per  year  See  also 
BILK 

Sill,  Edward  Rowland,  1841-87,  Ameucan  poet  and 
educator,  b  Wimlsoi ,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  1801  He 
was  professor  of  English  at  the  Umv  of  California 
from  1874  to  1882  Of  Ins  slender  output,  only  Tht 
Hermitage  and  Other  Poems  (1808)  was  published  in 
hw  lifetime,  aftei  his  death  appeared  his  collected 

Erose  (1900)   and  collected   poems   (1902)      Best 
nown  of  his  Ivties  aro  "The  Fool's  Prayet"  and 
"Opportunity  "    Soe  biography  by  W    B    Parkei 
(1915) 

Sill,  Fort,  U  S  military  reservation  established  in 
1869  near  Lawton,  Okla  ,  under  the  name  of  Camp 
Wichita  It  was  made  a  permanent  garrison  and 
renamed  Fort  Sill  in  memory  of  Gen  Joshua  W 
Sill  later  the  same  year.  Indian  tribes  were  taken 
in  to  live  on  tho  reservation,  and  the  fort,  which 
underwent  extensive  construction  in  tho  earlv 
1870s,  became  the  base  of  operations  for  quelling 
Indian  uprisings  and  maintaining  law  and  order  in 
SW  Oklahoma  Tho  Wichita,  the  Kiowa,  the  Co- 
manche,  and  other  groups  of  Indians  were  trained 
in  agriculture  on  the  reservation;  bellicose  Indians, 
e  g  ,  Geromrno  and  Satanta,  were  imprisoned  at 
the  fort  from  time  to  time  By  1904  the  reservation 
was  almost  abandoned,  but  a  field  artillery  school 
was  established  there  m  1911,  and  the  two  world 
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wars  tremendously  increased  the  importance  of 
Fort  Sill  BeeW  8  Nye,  Carbine  and  Lance  (1937) 

SlUa  (sf'lu),  locale  at  Jerusalem,  possibly  near  Mt 
Zion  2  Kings  12  20 

SiUanpaS,  Frans  Bemil  (fians'  ft'm«  sH'lampa"), 
1888-,  Finnish  novelist  As  a  voung  man  he 
studied  medic  me  Dining  his  student  da>s  in  Hel- 
sinki he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  highly 
cultured  Jarnefelt  family  and  through  them  wa,s 
exposed  to  the  best  in  Eutopean  hteratuie  and 
other  forms  of  art  He  was  powei  fully  influenced 
by  Hamsun,  Maeterlinck,  and  Strindberg  His 
novels  are  masterpieces  of  lyrical  irnptessionisni. 
Fallen  Asleep  while  Young  (1931,  Eng  tr  ,  19  M, 
American  title,  The  Maid  tiilja,  1933)  and  Meek 
Heritage  (1919,  Kng  tr  ,  1938),  both  of  which  are 
epics  of  resignation,  their  scenes  laid  in  the  Finnish 
countryside,  are  representative  of  Sillanpua'4  beat 
work  He  was  awarded  the  1939  Nobel  Prise  in 
Literature 

Silhman,  Benjamin,  1779-1864,  American  chemist, 
geologist,  and  physicist,  b  Trumbull,  Conn  ,  grad 
Yale,  1796  In  1802  he  was  appointed  first  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  and  natural  history  at  Yale,  he 
trawled  abroad  and  then  returned  to  teach  at 
Yale  until  1853  He  was  noted  as  a  teacher,  as  a 
popular  lecturer  on  scientific  subjects,  arid  as  a 
founder  and  editor  (1818-46)  of  tho  American 
Journal  of  (Scwswe  and  Arts  He  wrote  Journal oj 
Traods  in  England,  Holland,  and  Scotland  (1810) 
and  Elements  of  Chemistry  (1830)  His  won,  Ben- 
jamin Silliman,  1816-85,  American  chemist,  b 
Now  Haven,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  1837,  was  professor 
at  Yale  (1846-49)  and  then  at  the  Umv  of  Louw- 
ville  (1849-54)  In  1854  ho  returned  to  Yale,  suc- 
ceeding his  father  The  school  of  chemistry  whuh 
he  had  established  there  (1847)  later  developed  into 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 

silo  (sl'lo),  watertight  arid  airtight  storage  tank  for 
f  NBTLActf ,  often  c  >lmdrical  in  shape  It  may  bo  of 
wood,  bin  k,  concrete,  or  other  materials,  or  it  maj 
be  a  lined  pit  in  the  giound  or  on  a  hillside 

Siloah  (sllo'u).  variant  of  SILOAM 

Siloam  (sllo'um),  pool,  SE  of  Jerusalem,  Palestine, 
in  the  Kidron  valley,  mentioned  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  It  is  connee  ted  with  tho  Virgin's 
Pool  by  a  winding  locky  conduit  1,700  ft  long,  in 
the  mouth  of  which  was  discovered  in  IS80  an  un- 
dated mseiiption  describing  the  e  uttmg  of  the  tun- 
nel Bhilouh  Isu  S  6  Siloah  Neh  3  15  See  Luke 
134,  John  97 

Siloam  Springs  (sl'lom)  <it\  (pop  2,764),  NW  Ark  , 
in  the  Ozarks  noar  the  Okl.i  line,  laid  (Hit  and  UK 
1X80  A  resort  <  ity ,  with  inmeial  springs,  it  is  also 
a  center  for  shipping  poultix  and  .ipplcs  John 
Brown  Umv  and  Baptist  latnpgiounds  are  heio 

Silone,  Ignazio  (fnvn'tsv  e>  selo'na),  1900-,  Italian 
novelist  and  journalist,  whose  ieal  name  is  Seeondo 
rranquilli  V  Soc  nihst  and  for  a  time  a  Communiwt, 
he  has  devoted  his  writings  to  attacking  Fascism 
and  promoting  So<  lahsm,  but  he  has  not  sacrificed 
human  anil  hteiary  values  in  favoi  of  a  thesis  He 
rlrd  Italy  in  1931  and,  after  living  in  Switzerland, 
retuiHeel  to  hus  native  country  in  1944  as  editor  of 
the  newspaper  Apanti  His  novel  Fontamara 
(1933,  Kng  tr  ,  1934),  a  little,  masterpiece  of  anti- 
Fascist  satire,  was  translated  into  17  languages 
Other  works  are  Pane  e  uno  (1CH7,  Eug  tr  ,  Bread 
and  Wtm,  1936),  which  he  dramatized  as  Egli  si 
natront  (1945,  Eng  tr  ,  And  He  Hid  Himself,  1946) , 
The  School  fur  Dictators  (1948,  in  Eng  tr  only); 
Thi  Living  Thoughts  of  Mazztm  (1<H9,  in  Eng 
tr  only),  and  II  seme  sot  to  la  m>n  (1940,  Eng  tr  , 
The  ,S«rf  beneath  the  Snow,  1942)  Silone  also  con- 
tributed critical  and  political  ai tides  to  various 
periodicals 

Silsbee  (stla'bO,  <  ity  (pop  2,525),  E  Texas,  near 
the  Noches  NNW  of  Beaumont,  m  a  truck  and 
lumbei  area,  founded  c  1892,  me  as  a  town  1906, 
as  a  city  1938 

silt,  earth  of  which  the  partu  let*  aie  finer  than  giants 
of  sanci  but  larger  than  particles  of  clay  Unlike 
sand,  the  particles  c  ohei  e  when  wet  A  sedimentary 
roc-k,  silt  is,  like  clav  and  sand,  a  product  of  the 
weathering  and  decomposition  of  preexisting  rock 
Indurated  silt  is  a  HHALE 

Silurian  period  (sTlcio'rCun,  si-)  ffrorn  the  Silures, 
am  lent  tube  of  S  Wales,  a  type  section,  mimed  by 
R  I  MURCHISONJ,  third  poncxi  of  the  PAI  FO7Qir 
KRA  of  geologic  time  The  continents  in  the  Silu- 
rian period  were  about  the  same  as  in  the  Oitnovi- 
CIAN  PERIOD,  with  approximately  the  same  areas 
subject  to  flooding  by  shallow  seas  The  transition 
between  the  Ordo\ician  and  Siluuan  locks  is  not 
clearly  marked  in  the  United  States  The  Medina 
sandstone  stretchuig  from  Now  York  to  Alabama 
has  been  assigned  to  both  periods,  but  is  generally 
regarded  as  Silurian  Three  mam  series,  bused  on 
type  sections  ui  New  York  state,  are  usually  dis- 
tinguished— the  lower  Silurian  (Medman  or 
Alexandrian  series),  the  middle  Silurian  (Niagaian 
series),  and  the  upper  Silurian  (Cayugan  series) 
The  early  Silurian  deposits  m  the  East  are  often 
sandstone,  shalo,  and  conglomerate,  derived  from 
KROSION  of  high-standing  mountains,  in  tho  West 
marine  limestone  predominates  The  great  event 
of  the  Silurian  period  m  North  America  was  tho 
flooding  of  the  interior  basin  by  warm  waters  from 
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the  arctic  and  the  deposition  of  the  Niagaran  lime- 
stone, which  can  bofet  be  seen  at  Niagara  Falls 
The  withdrawal  of  the  Niagaran  flood  was  appar- 
ently followed  by  desert  conditions,  under  which 
the  Salman  "red  beds"  of  the  Appalachian  area 
and  the  salt  deposits  of  New  York,  Michigan, 
Ontario,  and  Ohio  were  laid  down  Certain  areas 
were  latei  roflooded,  tho  Cobleakill  and  Hondout 
limestone  of  New  York  being  deposited  The 
Silurian  of  the  Far  West  is  little  known  In  North 
America,  the  Silurian  ended  quietly,  however,  in 
the  British  Isles,  Scandinavia,  and  Fiance,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Caledonian  disturbanc  e,  great  moun turns 
were  thrust  up  Economic  resources  of  the  Silu- 
rian strata,  besides  salt,  are  iron  ore,  worked  near 
Birmingham,  Alu  ,  and  quartz  sandstones,  used  in 
glass  manufacture  Plentiful  in  the  life  of  the  Silu- 
rian were  crinoids  and  cyistoids,  mollusks,  some  of 
them  tho  fiercest  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  and  eu- 
rypterids,  invertebrates  related  to  crabs  and  in- 
sects The  Niagaran  limestone  contains  extensive 
coral  reefs  Members  of  tho  tnlobite  family  were 
still  numerous,  primitive  fishes  increased  in  num- 
ber Most  notable  in  the  Silurian  fauna  were  scor- 
pions, possibly  the  first  animals  to  live  on  land  and 
take  their  oxygen  from  the  air  _ 

Silva,  Antonio  Jos6  da  (antd'nyo  zhooza'  da  sel'vu), 
1 705-39,  Portuguese  playwright,  b  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  "New  Chris- 
tiana" (Jews  converted  bv  force),  suspected  of  re- 
maining sec  retly  loyal  to  Judaism  The  fanuh  had 
to  return  to  Portugal,  and  ho  was  like  his  mother, 
accused,  but  was  released  Practicing  as  a  lawyer, 
lie  still  had  time  in  the  years  from  1733  to  1737  to 
wnte  a  number  of  plays  Vigorous,  satiric,  with 
some  elements  of  the  commedw  dell'  artc,  these  have 
moie.  vitahtv  than  polish  Among  them  were  A 
mda  do  grande  Dom  Quixote  |tho  life  of  Don  Quix- 
ote], Amphitnfa  (Amphitrvonj,  As  variedadta  dc 
Protio  [the  shapes  of  Proteus],  and  (fucrraa  do  ale- 
cnm  e  da  mo.nge.rona  [wars  between  the  losernarv 
and  the  marjoram]  In  1737  he  was  haled  before 
the  Inquisition  Convicted  of  prac  tic  ing  lowish 
rites,  ho  was  in  1739  burned  at  the  stake  He  is 
commonlv  called  sirnplj  o  JutUn_\the  Jew] 

Silva,  Josfe  Asuncidn  (hosa'  asoonsvon'  sfl'vi) 
1866  96,  Colombian  poet,  one  of  the  creators  of 
Monn<Ni8MO  Wealthy,  aristocratic  and  hand- 
some, he  was  morbidly  sensitive  and  pessimistic, 
and  he  was  borne  down  by  misfortune-—  disap- 
pearance of  the  family  wealth,  loss  of  a  mimisc  npt 
by  shipwieck,  the  early  death  of  a  beloved  sister 
\t  31  he  committed  suicide,  leaving  behind  him 
poems  marked  by  technical  innovations,  haunting 
music  al  tones,  and  a  brooding  spirit  of  pessimism, 
now  melancholy  now  snvage  Thev  had  great  in- 
fluence on  Kuben  Duuo  and  other  modtrnistaa 
PCM  haps  the  most  famous  of  Ins  poems  is  the  in- 
comparable "Ncxturno  III,"  an  elegy  for  his  sister, 
revolutionary  in  form  and  evocative  in  feeling 

Sdvanus  (sYlva'nus),  in  Koman  religion,  ancient  pas- 
toral god  of  feilihtv  He  w  is  piotcvtor  of  field 
boundaries,  flocks,  and  herds  He  was  conceived 
of  us  being  an  old  man,  similar  m  appeal  am  o  to 
the  Gieek  Pan 

Silvanus  (silva'nus),  m  the  Bible,  probablv  the  same 
as  Sn  is 

silver,  important  metallic  element  (svmbol=»Ag 
ILatin  aryenlum],  for  physical  constants,  see  tr,K- 
MUST,  table)  It  is  nearly  white  when  pure,  lus- 
trous, soft,  veiy  ductile,  malleable',  and  an  excellent 
conduct 01  of  heat  and  electricity  Chemically,  it 
is  not  an  active  metal,  being  consideiablv  l>elow 
hydrogen  in  the  electromotive  series  (see  MET\L) 
It  is,  however,  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid  (forming 
the  nitrate)  and  by  hot  concentrated  sulphuric 
and  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  unites  with  sul- 
phur (tarnishes)  to  form  the  sulphide  Although  it 
is  not  affected  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  it  reacts 
with  ozone  Two  oxides  are  known  The  com- 
pounds  with  bromine,  chlorine,  and  iodine  (silver 
bromide.,  chloride,  and  iodide  respectively)  are 
used  m  photography  because  of  their  sensitivity  to 
light  Silver  nitrate,  a  compound  of  silver  ni- 
trogen, and  oxygen,  is  used  m  medicine,  m  fused 
stickl ike  form  (lunar  caustic)  or  m  solution  as 
a  cjuustie  to  destroy  tissue  and  to  treat  infec- 
tions (e  g  ,  of  the  throat  and  bladder)  and  burns. 
Silver  set  free  from  some  of  its  salts  m  solution  kills 
bacteria  and  is  used  for  this  purpose  in  medicine 
and  in  the  purihe  ation  of  water  Silver  nitrate  IH 
used  also  m  indelible  inks,  m  silvering  mnrors,  and 
as  a  reagent  in  chemical  analvsis  Silver  occurs  un- 
combmed  m  nature  The  greater  part  used  today 
is  obtained  from  its  ores  Among  these  most  im- 
portant are  argentite  or  silver  glance  (silver  and 
sulphur),  which  is  found  associated  with  sulphides 
of  other  metals,  as  in  galena,  horn  silver  or  eerar- 
gynte  (silver  and  chlorine) ,  two  ores  both  composed 
of  silver,  antimony,  and  sulphur  (but  m  different 
proportions),  called  pyrargyrite  (or  luby  silver  ore) 
and  stephanite,  and  another  ore  composed  of  silver, 
arsenic,  and  sulphur,  culled  proustite  Mexuo.  the 
United  States  (Idaho,  Montana,  Arizona,  Colora- 
do, Utah,  Nevada,  California.  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas),  and  Canada  are  leading  producers,  others 
are  Peru,  Japan,  German v,  Burma,  and  Bolivia, 
The  metal  is  piepared  in  various  wavs  depending 


SILVERWORK 

upon  the  nature  of  its  occunence,  the  greatest 
quantity  IH  obtained  in  cornice  tion  with  the  refining 
of  lead  and  copper  It  w  separated  fiom  lead  metal 
by  the  Parkes  process,  which  is  bused  upon  the 
fact  that  silver  is  soluble  in  molten  zinc,  whereas 
lead  is  not  The  C\ANII>E  PROCESS  has  largely  re- 
placed an  amalgamation  (bee  AMALCMM)  process  in 
which  silver,  like  gold,  is  dissolved  in  mercurv 
Alloys  of  silver  with  copper,  m  which  the  c  opper 
adds  baldness",  are  important  Silver  coins  aie 
c  ommonly  made  only  of  an  alloy  consistuig  of  90 
percent  silver  and  10  percent  copper  Sterling  sil- 
ver contain*  925  percent  silver  with  the  balance 
copper  Like  copper  and  gold,  mlver  was  one  of  the 
first  metals  used  by  man  (see  HILVERWORK)  Much 
of  the  silver  produc  ed  today  is  used,  as  it  hus  been 
in  tho  past,  m  mukmg  coins  (see  COIN,  MONEY, 
BiMfcTVL.ut*M)  The  greater  part  of  the  rest  w  used 
in  silver  plate  (see  PLATINC,),  silver  utensils,  and 
jewelry 

Silver  Age .  see  AGE 

Silver  City,  town  (pop  5,044),  co  seat  of  Grant  co  , 
SW  N  Mex  ,  near  the  Ana  line  and  in  the  foothills 
of  tho  Pinos  Altos  Range,  founded  1870,  me  1*78 
It  19  a  trade  and  shipping  point  for  the  near-bv 
mines  (mainly  copper),  stock  ranches,  and  irri- 
gated farms  It  is  also  a  health  resort  The  town 
flourished  as  a  silver-  and  gold-mining  camp  in  the 
late  19th  cent  New  Mexico  State  Teachers  (  ol- 
lege  is  here  Near  bv  are  Gila  Cliff  Dwellings 
National  Monument  and  Fort  Bayard  U  S  vet- 
erans' hospital 

Silver  Creek,  village  (pop  3,067),  \\  N  Y  ,  on  Lake 
Erie  NE  of  Dunkirk,  in  a  grape  region,  me  184S 
Dining  cars  and  nulling  mac  hmorv  are  made  here 

Silvenus,  Saint  WlvCr'eus),  d  637,  pope  (636  37), 
an  Italian,  successor  of  St  AGAPETUH  I  and  pred- 
ecessor of  Vron  its  The  son  of  Pope  Hornu-sdas, 
who  had  been  married  before  taking  orders,  St 
Silvenus  was  elected  pope  at  the  instance  of  the' 
Gothic  king,  Theodatus,  although  Vigihus  us 
Agapetus'  deacon,  was  the  logic ul  candidate  Fail- 
ing to  gam  Silver  ma  over  to  MONOPHYSITIHM. 
Empress  THFODOHX.  intrigued  to  make  Vigilius 
pope  On  a  trurnped-up  c  hurge  of  treason  the  pope 
was  earned  into  exile  Vigilius  was  declared  pope, 
and  Siherms  died  shortly  afterwards  Both 
Emperor  Justinian  and  the  people  seemed  to  be- 
lieve in  the  pope's  innocence  Feast  (as  a  martvr) 
June  20 

Sdverman,  Joseph,  1800-19 iO,  American  rabbi,  b 
(  UK  innati,  pi  ad  Tmv  of  Cine  umuti  (B  A  ,  188  i), 
D  D  Hebrew  I  moil  College,  1887  He  was  rabbi 
at  Dallas,  Texas  (1884  85),  at  Galveston  (1885 
SS),  and  at  the  Temple  Lnmnu-El,  New  York 
(18S8  1!I22)  He  was  president  (1900-1903)  of  the 
Central  Co'iferenee  of  American  Rabbis  and  v\a^ 
founder  and  presielcnt  of  the  Emanu-Ll  Brother- 
hood He  wrote  A  Catcihism  on  Judaism  (1886) 
and  numerous  e  contributions  to  periodicals  and  wat 
active  in  Zionist  work 

silver  nitrate,  see  SILVFR 

Silver  Purchase  Act  seo  SHU.HMIN'  SILVBB  PUR- 
cH\8k  Ac  r 

Silver  Springs,  famous  spring,  N  central  Fla  ,  6  mi 
E  of  Ocala,  forming  the  Silver  River,  tributary  of 
the  Oklawaha  The  spring  is  an  ancient  one,  with 
a  large  basin  HO  ft  deep,  the  rate  of  flow,  which 
varies,  is  about  25,000.000  gal  per  hour.  The 
aquatic  life  in  the  clear  waters  may  be  seen  through 
gla,ss-bottomcd  boats 

Silverton.  1  Town  (pop  1.127,  alt  c  9.300  ft  ),  eo 
seat  of  San  Juan  e  o  ,  S\\  Colo  ,  in  the  San  Juan  Mts 
founded  1874,  me  1885  It  is  a  trade  and  resort 
center  ui  a  mining  uoa  2  Village  (pop  2,907), 
SW  Ohio,  rc'sidc'iitial  suburb  of  Cimmnati  3  Cit\ 
(pop  2,925),  NVA  Oregon  just  NE  of  Salem 
founded  o  1853,  me  1S91  It  has  lumber  and  flour 
mills 

Silvertown,  citv  (pop  3,930),  W  central  Ga ,  near 
the  Flint  river  W  of  Mac  on,  me  1929  It  was 
founded  in  1926  around  the  tire-cord  plant  which 
governs  the  ee  onomic  life  of  the  e  ity 

silverwork  m<  ludos  ecclesiastical  and  domestn 
plate,  flatware,  jewelry,  buttons,  buckles,  boxes 
toilet  article*.,  weapons,  furniture,  and  hoise  traj>- 
pmgs  It  involves  a  vaiietv  of  embellishments 
such  as  chasing,  rcpouxsv,  filigree,  and  mlaving 
which  hav  o  engaged  the  talents  of  bkilled  artisans 
since  prehistoiie  times  That  it  wa«  highlv  devel- 
opeei  among  the  ancients  is  evidenced  by  treasures 
and  funeral  objects  fiom  Egvptmn  tombs,  Mmoan 
silver  cuph,  seals,  and  ornaments  of  c  2000  B  C 
and  silver  vases  and  the  mla>s  on  bronze  blades 
of  Mveenao  Woik  evidently  hv  Phoenicians  has 
been  found  m  flieece,  where  earlv  native  examples 
are?  few  A  Greek  bowl  (c  400  B  C  )  and  Etiuscan 
silverwork  of  tho  same  period  are  in  the  Metio- 
pohtan  Museum  Roman  nuVerwork  displav  s  nch, 
often  high,  reliefs.  It  is  well  represented  m  the 
Boscoieale  Collection  (Louvie)  and  m  pieces  pie- 
served  m  the  Biitish  Museum  Byzantine  silver- 
work  and  goldwoik  eruich  e  him  hes  and  monastei- 
les  Italian  silver  work  found  its  way  to  the  melt- 
ing pot,  this  was  also  the  case  m  Franco  duitng  the 
Revolution,  though  notable  pieces  are  in  the 
Louvre  and  collections  of  the  18th-century  French 
silver  aie  in  Lisbon  and  Leningrad.  Early  German 
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Renaissance  silverwork  is  less  abundant  than  that 
of  the  Ibth  cent  from  the  two  most  prolific  centers, 
Augsburg  and  Nuremberg,  with  their  numerous 
Italian  artisans  German  char  a«  tei  istic  s  prevail 
in  Swiss  silverwoik,  and  the  influence  extended  to 
Spam  but  was  overbalanced  bv  the  presence  of 
manv  Italian  craftsmen  there  m  the  15th  cent 
Spanish  silver  of  the  16th  cent  cauies  elaborate 
designs,  and  in  the  17th  cent  silversmiths  added 
filigree  and  enamel  to  the  decoration  and  the 
baroque  style  found  high  favor  Preset vod  in  the 
Rijks  Museum  is  muth  fine  17th  and  18th-century 
Dutch  silver,  the  designs  showing  Fiench  feeling. 
Poland  and  Russia  produced  oc  c  lesiastu  al  plate, 
domestic  ware,  and  horse  trappings  Silvei smiths 
of  Oriental  countries  have  been  expeit  ftom  early 
times  The  Bntish  Museum  and  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  contain  lepiesontative  pieces  of 
supenor  woi  kmanship,  some  from  Persia,  India, 
Tibet,  and  China  The  Reformation  brought  de- 
struction to  ecclesiastical  art  expressions  of  N  Eu- 
rope, and  much  plate  was  melted  down  in  England 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  so  that  little  eailv 
English  silver  is  extant  The  HMJ.MYRK  came  into 
use  c  1300  Elizabethan  pieces  display  (ioiman  in- 
fluence, and  work  of  the  period  of  Charles  II  is 
loaded  with  ornament  (  romwcllian  influence  m 
reflected  in  English  silverwork  of  extreme  simplic- 
ity ,  French  tendencies  of  the  Louis  XIV  regime 
contributed  great  ennchmeut  and  were  followed 
bv  the  later  rococo  st>le,  undei  Adam  influence 
there  was  a  t  lassie  reaction  Srtvt  1 i*  LD  PIATE  was 
an  innovation  of  the  18th  cent  ,  since  then  plated 
ware  has  become  the  product  of  important  indus- 
tries in  England  and  America  Silver  work  is  a 
native  craft  in  Mexico,  among  Indian  tribes  in  the 
W  United  States,  and  in  Peru,  where  the  abundant 
metal  is  used  unalloyed  In  the  American  colonies 
silversmithmg  proved  so  profitable  that  it  attracted 
several  hundred  silverwoi kers  It  was  highly  de- 
veloped in  New  England,  h\  such  leadeis  as  John 
Hull,  Jeremiah  Dummer,  John  (  one\ ,  and  Paul 
Revere  in  Boston  and  Samuel  Yenum  in  Newport, 
R  I  ,  and  in  other  Amei  ican  cities  mi  lading  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  where  the  JBoolon  family 
and  Jacobus  van  der  Spiegel  wore  espoc  mllv  noted 
Colonial  silver,  simple  and  chaste  in  design,  is 
much  sought  by  collectors  Representative  pieces 
aie  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  The  modern 
rovivul  of  hand-wrought  silvei  is  exemplified  by 
Danish  work  See  Seymour  B  Wjler,  The  Book 
of  Old  Silver  (19.17) 

Silvester   see  SyLVtsTFii 

Silveatre  de  Sacy:  sec  S\(  Y,  ANTOINK  Is\\o,  BVUON 

SlIVVESTKK  Db 

Silvia,  residential  city  (pop  2,990),  NVV  111 ,  near 
MohncMnc  1920 

Silvretta  (sTlvrc^'tu,  Ger  rflvrt"t,i).  Alpine  group  at 
the  border  of  Tvrol  and  Vorarlberg  (Austria)  and 
the  Orisons  (Switzerland)  Piz  Lmard  ( 1 1,200  ft ) 
is  in  Switzerland,  the  Fluchthoin  (11,105  ft), 
Piz  Bum  (10,880  ft ),  the  Silvrettahorn  (10,050  ft ), 
and  the  Dreitanderspitze  (c  10,500  ft )  sti  addle  the 
\ustro-Swi88  frontier 

Simancas  (semang'kas),  village,  Valladolid  prov , 
NW  Spam,  in  Leon  The  c  astle,  an  old  fort  rebuilt 
in  the  16th  cent ,  is  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  national 
arc  hives  Begun  by  Ferdinand  V  m  Valladolid,  the 
collection  was  transferred  hero  b>  Emperor  Charles 
V  and  was  greatly  enriched  bv  Philip  II 

Simbirsk,  RSFSR   see.  UHANOVHK 

Simcoe,  John  Graves  (sTm'ko).  1752-1800,  British 
arrn\  officer,  first  governor  of  Upper  Canada  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  enteied  the  army  in  1770, 
went  to  New  England  with  British  troops  at  the 
beginning  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  served 
throughout  the  war  surrendering  with  Cornwalhs 
The  exploits  of  the  Queen's  Rangers,  a  partisan 
corps  (originally  founded  bv  Robert  Rogers)  of 
which  Suncoe  was  given  command  in  1777,  he  re- 
corded in  \nsJournalof  the  Operations  of  the  Qutrn' a 
Hangers  (1787)  Upon  the  division  of  the  province 
of  Quebec  into  the  two  Canadas,  he  was  appointed 
(1791)  lieutenant  governor  of  Upper  Canada  In 
1792  he  arrived  at  Niagara  (which  he  called  New- 
ark), his  tempoiarj  capital,  and  summoned  the 
first  legislative  assembly  that  year,  he  moved  to 
York  (now  TORONTO)  in  1 7913  He  selec  ted  the  site 
for  LONPON  on  the  Thames  river,  whic  h  he  named 
Filled  with  zeal  to  make  the  province  a  strong 
colony  of  the  British  Empire,  he  etu  out  aged  im- 
migration (particular Iv  of  the  Loyalists) ,  fostered 
agricultural  development;,  and  urged  the  imperial 
government  to  lav  plans  for  a  provincial  college 
In  1796  he  left  for  England  on  a  lea\c-  of  absence, 
he  was  sent  that  y  ear  to  take  pai  t  in  the  inonVc  tive 
campaign  in  Haiti  Ho  icturned  (1797)  to  England 
and  shortly  resigned  his  governorship  of  Upper 
Canada  In  1806  ho  accepted  appointment  as 
commander  in  chief  in  India  but  died  before  ho 
could  reach  his  post  His  c  onespondence  was  edited 
by  E  A  Cnukshank  (5  vols ,  1923-41),  and 
Mrs  Smicoe's  diary  was  edited  by  J  11  Robertson 
(rev  ed  ,  1934)  See  biographies  bv  W  R  Riddell 
(1920)  and  D  C  Scott  (rev  ed  ,  1920) 

Simcoe  (nlm'ko),  town  (pop  0,0.47) ,  S  Ont ,  on  the 
Lvnn  river  and  SW  of  Hamilton  It  is  a  market 
center  for  a  region  producing  meat,  dairy  products, 
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fruit,  and  vegetables  Simcoo  has  canneries  and 
woolen  and  lumber  mills 

Simcoe,  Lake,  2<X  mi  long  and  26  mi  wide,  S  Ont , 
N  of  Toronto  Cook  Bav  and  Kornpenfelt  Bav  are 
south  and  west  arms  It  is  connected  with  Lake 
Couchiching  just  north  bv  a  channel,  the  Narrows 
Onlha  and  Barrio  and  several  small  resorts  are 
popular  for  boating  and  fishing  The  lake  drains 
N  through  Lake  Couchic  hing  and  the  Severn  river 
to  Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron  and  forms  part  of 
the  TRENT  CANAL  system 

Simeon  I,  d  927.  first  tsar  of  Bulgaria  (893-927), 
son  and  successor  of  BORIS  I  Ambitious  to  eon- 

aier  a  vast  empire,  he  made  the  duties  lovied  bv 
e  Greeks  on  Bulgarian  tiado  a  pietext  for  at- 
tacking the  Bvzantine  emperor,  Leo  VI  Ho  de- 
feated the  B\  zantmes  but  was  defeated  in  turn  by 
Leo's  allies,  the  MAGAAHH  under  Arpad  However, 
after  securing  the  help  of  the  Potchenegs,  ho  drove 
the  Magvars  into  their  present  abode  in  Hungary, 
ravaged  the  Bvzantmo  Empire,  twice  threatened 
Constantinople  (913,  924),  and  temporarily  held 
Adrianoplo  (914)  Ho  conquered  most  of  Serbia 
and  took,  with  papal  consent,  the  title  tsar  of  the 
Bulgars  and  autocrat  of  the  Greeks  Ho  installed 
a  patriarch  at  bus  capital  Proslav,  where  he  held 
a  splendid  <  ourt  Undei  his  r  ule  tho  first  Bulgarian 
empire  attained  its  greatest  power  and  Old  Sla- 
vonic literature  reached  its  golden  age  An  able 
Greek  scholar  himself,  Simeon  fostered  the  transla- 
tion of  Greek  authors  into  Old  Slavonic 
Simeon  II,  1937-.  tsai  of  Bulgaria  (194  *  40)  Ho 
succeeded  his  father,  Boris  III,  under  a  regency 
After  the  oc  c  upation  (1444)  of  Bulgaria  bv  Russian 
forces  ho  remained  nominal  king  under  a  new  coun- 
c  il  of  regents  until  194(>,  when  a  plebiscite  abolished 
the  monarchy  He  went  into  exile. 
Simeon  or  Symeon  (both  -.I'meon).  1  Second  son  of 
Jacob  and  Leah  and  am  estor  of  the  southernmost 
tnbo  of  Israel  He  and  his  trrbo  are  seldom  men- 
tioned individually  Gen  29  '33,  34,  4957, 
Joshua  19  2  Name  in  tho  Gospel  genealogy  Luke 
3  W  3  Devout  man  who  blessed  Jesus  when  He 
was  presented  in  the  Temple  He  uttered  NUNC 
DIMITTIS  Luko  221-31  4  01  Simeon  Niger  (ril'- 
jur),  early  Christian,  prominent  in  Antioc  h  Acts 
13  1  In  Ac  Is  15  14  Simeon  appears  for  tho  usual 
Simon,  referring  to  St  Peter 

Simeon  of  Durham  (du'rum)  or  Symeon  of  Durham, 
d  after  1129,  English  chronicler  A  monk  of  Dur- 
ham, he  wrote  between  1 104  and  11 08,  the  lluslorm 
ectlenat  DuiulmrnsiH,  a  history  of  tho  church  at 
Durham  In  11 2()  he  startod  a  valuable  chronicle, 
Hintoria  rtgnrn  -{.nglorum  ft  Dutonirn,  which  was  to 
continue  that  of  the  Venerable  Bode  See  trnnsla- 
tion  by  the  Rev  Joseph  Stevenson  (1855) 
Simeon  Styhtes,  Saint  (stili'tez)  [Gr  ,-of  a  pillar), 
d  459',  Syrian  hermit  He  lived  more  than  35 
years  on  a  small  platform  on  top  of  a  high  pillar 
He  had  many  rmrtators  (called  st\  htes)  and  gamed 
the  revel  em  e  of  the  whole  Christian  world  Feast 
Jan  5 

Simferopol  (si?mfyuo'pul),  nU  (pop  142,078),  capi- 
tal of  Crimea,  RSFSR,  on  the  Salgn  nvcr  The 
region  abounds  in  on  hards,  vmeyirdH,  and  tobac- 
co fields,  and  tho  c  ity  has  floui  mills,  fruit  and  vege- 
table canneries,  and  vauous  manufactures  Sim- 
feropol occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  Scythian 
capital  and  of  the  Greek  colony  Neapohs  Named 
Ak-Mechet  undei  Tatar  rule,  it  was  renamed  after 
its  annexation  (1783)  to  Russia  The  old  part  of 
the  c  ity  h  is  retained  ita  Oriental  appearance 
simile  see  M»TAI>HOR 

Simkhovitch,  Mary  Kingsbury  (Hunko'vfch),  1867-, 
American  social  worker,  b  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass, 
grad  Boston  Umv  ,  1890  After  several  years  of 
further  htudv  at  Radcliffe,  Columbia,  arid  the  Umv 
of  Berlin,  she  bee  amo  active  ui  settlement  work  and 
the  study  of  social  ec  onorny  Sho  married  Vladimir 
O  Simkhovitch  in  1899  In  1902  she  and  several 
others  founded  Greenwich  House,  in  tho  Green- 
wich Village  district  of  New  York  city,  which  be- 
came famous  for  its  u<  tivities  m  sex  ial  service,  mu- 
sic, and  handle  rafts  She  was  its  chrec  tor  from  1902 
until  1946,  when  she  retired  to  become  direc  tor 
emeritus  Her  writings  include  NdgMtorhoo<l(l^,^), 
Group  Life  (1940),  Quu.ksand  (with  Elizabeth  Ogg, 
1942),  and  her  autobiography.  Hi  le  Is  God's  I'lenty 
(1949) 

Simla  (shn'lu),  town  (pop  18, 348),  capital  of 
Hnnachal  Pradesh,  India  It  is  situated  on  a 
forested  ridge  (c  7  100  ft  high)  in  the  lower 
Himalayas  Simla  is  a.  resort  town,  and  until  1947 
it  was  the  summer  c  aprtal  of  India 
Simmel,  Georg  (ga'ork  it'miit),  1858  -1918,  German 
philosopher  and  sociologist  At  the  universities  of 
Berlin  and  Strasbourg  he  was  an  influential  lec- 
turei  Concerned  with  problems  of  human  inter- 
action and  basing  his  social  philosophy  on  a  broad 
historical  foundation,  he  did  much  to  establish  Ger- 
man sociology  as  an  independent  discipline  Sozi- 
oloffie  (1908)  is  his  chief  work  in  sociology,  Leben* 
sanachanunQ  [philosophy  of  life]  (1918),  in  philoso- 
phy See  N  J  Spykman,  The  Social  Theory  of 
Georg  Simmel  (1925) 

Simmesport  (sTmz'pdrt),  fiHhmg  village  (pop  1,215), 
central  La ,  on  the  Atchafalaya  river  near  its  be- 
ginning 


Simmons,  Edward  Emerson,  1852-1931,  American 
mural  painter,  b  Concord,  Mass  ,  studied  with 
Boulanger  and  Lefebvre  in  Paris  His  early  work 
in  the  Criminal  Couita  Building,  Now  York,  won 
the  prize  of  the  Munu  ipal  Art  Society  Subsequent 
works  are  in  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  and  South 
Dakota  state  capitols,  the  Library  of  Congiess, 
and  the  Vanderbilt  and  Rockefeller  country  homos. 
Most  of  his  decoratrons  for  the  old  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York,  have  been  removed  to  the  new 
hotel  See  his  autobiography,  From  Seven  to 
Seventy  (1922) 

Simmons,  Franklin,  1839-1913,  American  sculptor, 
b  Androscoggrn  c  o  ,  Maine,  studied  in  Boston  with 
J  A  Jackson  Ho  opened  a  studio  in  Lewiston, 
Maine,  and  then  bee  arne  an  itinerant  artist,  execut- 
ing portraits  in  oil  and  in  clay  In  1806  he  went  to 
Washington,  where  he  made  portrait  busts  of 
Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Farragut,  and  other 
Civil  Wai  loaders  At  Portland,  Mamo,  are  a  sol- 
diers' monument  and  a  Longfellow  monument  He 
went  to  Rome  in  1867  and  lived  there  the  lest  of 
his  life 

Simmons  College,  at  Boston,  Mass  ,  nonsectanan, 
for  women,  chartered  1899,  opened  1902,  called 
Simmons  Female  College  until  1915  It  was  the 
first  to  combine  liberal  and  professional  instruction 
for  women  It  has  si  hools  of  business  and  secre- 
tarial studies,  English,  home  economics,  library 
science,  nursing,  preprofessional  studies,  retailing 
(Pimce),  science,  and  social  work  (open  to  Tufts 
College  students)  The  buildings  aio  on  the  Fenway 
and  on  Beac  on  Hill 

Simms,  William  Gilmore,  1806-70,  American  novel- 
ist, b  Charleston,  S  C  He  wrote  prolific  ally,  both 
prose  and  poetry,  but  it  is  as  a  historical  romancer 
of  his  own  state  that  he  i*  lomombeiod  and  ofton 
compared  with  James  1«  em  more  Cooper  His  talos 
of  tho  border  in  the  South  include  Guy  Rivers 
(1834)  and  Heaurhampt  (1842,  one  part  rewritten 
as  C'hatlemont,  1850),  those  of  colonial  times  are 
The  limavftt  (1835)  and  The  Casotqiic  of  Kiawah 
(1859),  romances  of  Rovnhitionar y  times  include 
a  series  -The  t'tu titan  (1835),  \t(Hirhatnpc  (1830), 
and  katluinni  Walton  (1851)— -ind  Thi  Forayer* 
(1855)  and  its  sequel,  Kntnw  (1850)  He  also  wrote 
less  successful  novels  of  Spanish  history  In  1830 
he  married  the  heiress  of  a  South  Carolina  planta- 
tion, "Woodlands"  Besides  continually  writing 
he  tion,  he  edited  (1849  50)  the  Southnn  Quarterly 
Riuitr  and  wiote  local  histor>  and  biographies  of 
Frarurs  Manon  (IS  14),  Natharmel  Greene  (1849) 
and  others  His  short  stories  are  rn  Cail  Wtrntr 
(1838)  and  Th<  Wigwam  and  the  Calm  (two  series, 
both  1845)  His  homo  and  fortune  were  destroyed 
in  the  Ci\il  War  See  biography  by  W  P  Tiont 
(1892),  brhhographv  by  Oscar  Wogelm  (3d  ed 
revised,  1941) 

Simnel,  Lambert  (smi'mrl),  fl  HSO-1525  English 
impostor  Little  is  known  of  hr,s  early  life,  hut  be- 
fore 1480  he  WON  taken  to  Oxfoid  b>  Robert  Simon, 
a  priest,  to  gam  the  neicssar  y  ecluc  ation  so  that  he 
might  impersonate  Edward,  earl  of  Warwick,  who 
was  then  confined  in  tho  Tower  and  was  later 
(1499)  murcleied  by  order  of  Ilenrv  VII  Simon 
took  Simnel  to  1 1 eland  in  1480,  claiming  that  he 
was  the  earl  of  War  wu  k  and  that  he  had  escaped 
from  the  Tower  \  number  of  Yorkist  adherents 
rallied  to  his  c  arise,  and  m  1487  at  Dublin,  Simnel 
was  downed  as  Edward  VI  Simon,  Simnel,  and 
their  supporters  crossed  to  England  and  were 
defeated  in  battle  by  the  royal  forces  Sirnnel  was 
taken  prisoner  but  pardoned  and  possibly  was 
employed  thereaftei  as  a  scullion  in  tho  ro>al 
kitchen 

Simois  (sl'mols),  small  rrver,  NW  Turkey,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Sc  VMA  voi  K  It  was  the  s<  ene  of  many 
legendary  events  of  Vsia  Minor,  particularly  in  the 
siego  of  Troy 

Simon,  Saint  (hl'mun)  [Gr ,  from  SIMEON],  one  of 
the  Twelve  Disciples  In  tho  Gospels  he  is  called 
tho  Canaaruto  or  Cananacan  or  Zelotes,  synony- 
mous terms  loforrmg  piobablv  to  association  with 
the  fanatical  sect  of  ZKALOTS  Mat  104,  Mark 
3  18,  Luke  0  15,  Acts  1  13  Feast  (with  St  JUDK) 
Oct  28 

Simon,  in  tho  Bible  1  Ono  of  the  MAC'CMBEES  2  or 
Simon  Peter  see  PETKK,  S\INT  3  See  SIMOV, 
SAINT  4  Kinsman  of  Jesus  Mat  13  55,  Mark  03 
5  Lopei  of  Bethany  in  whoso  house  u  woman 

anomtod  Jesus'  feet     He  may  have  been  the  father 

of  Lazarus     Mat   200,  Mark  14  3     6  Pharisee  in 

whoso  house-  Jesus  was  enter  tamed     Luko  7  36-50 

7  Father  of  Judas  Iscauot     John  671,   132,26 

8  Seo  SIMON  OF  CYUKNB.  9  Tanner  of  Joppa  with 
whom   Peter  stayed     Ac  ts  9  4.3    10  Seo  SIMON 
MAOUH 

Simon,  Antoine  (atwhn'  sOmo"),  1730-94,  French 
i evolutionist,  often  called  "the  shoemaker,"  a 
member  of  the  Commune  of  Paris  He  and  his 
wife  guarded  the  dauphin,  Lotus  XVII,  m  the 
Temple,  and  tho  brutality  and  coarseness  they 
displayed  were  notorious  A  friend  of  Robespierre 
and  Marat,  Simon  wan  executed  after  9  Thermidor. 

Simon,  Sir  John  (sl'mun),  1816-1904,  English  sur- 
geon and  sanitarian  Long  associated  with  St 
Thomas's,  London,  he  agitated  successfully  for 
the  introduction  of  public  health  measures  and 
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sei  ved  as  London's  first  offi<  ei  of  health  He  wrote 
Knglish  Sanitary  Institution*  (1890).  See  hia 
Personal  Recollections  (1898) 

Simon,  John  Allsebrook  Simon,  1st  Viscount,  18 73-, 
British  statesman  and  jurist  Simon  was  called 
to  tho  bar  in  1899  and  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  a  Liberal  in  1906  Ho  became  Ilerbeit 
Asquith's  solicitor  general  (1910)  and  attorney 
general  (1913^  He  refused  the  lord  <  hancellorship 
in  the  coalition  government  of  1915  because  ho 
piefeiiod  a  political  career  in  the  Houae  of  Com- 
mons  He  was  home  secretary  (1915-10),  but  re- 
signed because  of  his  opposition  to  tho  government 
tons*  nption  bill  and  went  to  France  with  a  staff 
appointment  in  the  air  force  Defeated  m  the 
election  of  1918,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  in 
1922  In  1926  he  was  leading  (ounsel  for  New- 
foundland in  the  Labrador  boundary  settlement, 
and  he  served  as  t  hairman  (1927  30)  of  the  com- 
mission to  study  the  operation  of  the  Moritagu- 
Chelmsford  reforms  of  1919  in  India  In  the 
National  government  he  was  foieign  sneietaiy 
(I9.il-.15),  home  sec  letaiv  (1935-37),  and  chamel- 
loi  of  the  exchequer  (1937  40)  He  gained  a  lepu- 
Latiori  as  one  of  the  most  outspoken  advocates 
of  the  "appeasement"  policy  toward  Germany 
1'iom  1910  to  1945  he  was  lord  <  hatuelloi 

Simon,  Jules  (Jules  Francois  Simon  Suisse)  (zhul' 
somo',  fraswa',  sues'),  1814-90,  French  statesman 
and  philosopher  Ho  taught  philosophy  at  the 
Hoi  bonne  fiom  1839  to  1852.  during  which  time  he 
edited  the  works  of  other  philosophers  and  wioto 
his  Hittoire  dr  I'tcole  d'Alexandne  (1844-45)  Ho 
werved  (1848)  in  the  national  assembly  and  then 
entered  the  council  of  state  His  icptiblican  opin- 
ions led  to  his  retirement,  and  his  subsequent  re- 
fusal to  sweai  allegiance  to  Louis  Napoleon  lost 
him  Ins  prof ossoi  ship  (1852)  Between  that  time 
and  1863  he  devoted  himhclf  to  wilting  Fiom 
1803  to  1875  he  served  as  deputy  and  then  was 
made  senator  for  life  As  rmniHtei  of  education 
(187a  73)  he  proposed  many  educational  reforms 
•ind  was  successful  in  liberalising  the  secondary 
school  system  In  his  writings  and  in  public  service 
he  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  republicanism  and 
opposed  to  the  monuichv  \mong  his  woiks  are 
La  Libeite  civile  (1859)  and  L'Ottrnete  (1861) 

Simon,  Theodore   see  BINI-T,  Ai  tut  i> 

Simone  Martini    see  MUUINI,  SIMON* 

Simomdes  of  Amorgos   see  S^MOMDEB  OF  \MOHC,OS 

Simonides  of  Ceos  (slmo'nldf/,  sc'os),  <  556-468' 
B  C1  ,  Greek  lyric  poet,  b  Ceos  At  Athens  fot  a 
time  under  the  patronage  of  Hippin  bus,  he  seems 
then  to  have  gone  to  Thessaly,  letuinmg  to  \thens 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  Wais,  he  was  a  friend  of 
most  piomment  Athenians  \ftcM  the  wars  lie  went 
(\vith  his  nephew  Ban  hvlides)  to  the  <  our  t  of  llieio 
of  Syracuse,  where  ho  -was  a  u\al  of  Pindar  Si- 
monidi's  was  highly  honored  in  both  Greece  and 
Sicily  Theie  ate  only  fiagments  left  of  his  woik, 
but  some  of  tho  finest  (I reck  poctiy  is  in  them  He 
\viote,  in  an  epigiammatu  manner,  verses  of  many 
kinds,  some  of  these--  eii(  oinui,  ipmni'i,  and 
thienes — he  hi  ought  to  a  new  peifection  Two  of 
his  finest  epitaphs  (with  the  first  of  which  he  de- 
feated Aeschylus)  ate  on  the  fallen  at  Marathon 
and  at  Thermopylae  A  mnn  of  great  intellect, 
Simomdes  w  as  among  the  am  ic  nts  a  classic  example 
of  moderation  in  all  things;  hem  e  his  pathos  with- 
out sentimentality  ,  his  dignity  without  pomposity, 
his  elegance  without  preciosity 

Simon  Magus  (niVgus),  Samantan  sorcerer  who 
attempted  to  buy  spiritual  power  from  the  apostles 
From  this  comes  tho  term  MMUNY  Acts  89-24 
He  was  said  anciently  to  have  founded  a  Gnostic 
sect 

Simon  of  Cyrene  (slre'ne),  b\  slander  made  to  c  arry 
Jesus'  cross  He  was  probably  an  \fiit  an  Jew,  and 
Miice  he  is  identified  by  his  sons'  names,  they  weie 
probably  Christians  later  Mat  27  32,  Mark  15  21, 
Luke  2326 

Simonov,  Konstantm  (kunstunty  eri'  Hf'munuf), 
191 5-,  Russian  dramatist,  novelist,  and  war  c  or- 
j  espondent  He  sprang  into  prominence  m  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  with  bus  repoits  from  the  front, 
published  m  book  form  as  On  the  Pttsamo  Road 
(1942),  Stalingrad  Fights  On  (1942),  and  .Vo  Quar- 
ter (1943,  Eng  tr  ,  1943)  His  fine  novel  of  the  de- 
fense of  Stalingrad,  Days  and  Nights  (1945,  Eng 
tr  ,  1946),  gave  him  international  fame  Of  his 
play  s,  The  Russian  People  was  presented  m  the 
United  States  in  1942  and  the  comedy  The  Wtiole 
World  Over  in  1947  \ftoi  a  trip  to  the  United 
States  m  1940,  he  wrote  a  play  of  which  an  Ameri- 
can newspaper  pubhshei  was  the  villain,  the  play, 
Tht  Russian  Qiu&twn,  presented  m  1947  and  nlmed 
m  1948,  won  the  Stalin  Prize 

Simon  Peter:  see  PETER,  SAINT 

Simons,  Menno .  see  MENNO  SIMONS 

Simons,  Walter  (vil'tur  z6'm6ns),  1861-1937,  Ger- 
man jurist  and  statesman  He  served  (1919)  aa 
<  ommisaionor  general  to  the  German  delegation  at 
Versailles  Opposing  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty, 
he  resigned  one  week  before  the  signing  As  foi  eign 
minister  (1920-21)  he  attended  the  icpaiations 
conference  at  London  In  1922  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  German  supreme  court  Aftei  the  death 
of  President  Ebert,  Simons  was  acting  president 
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of  the  republic  (March-May,  1925)  An  outstand- 
ing authority  on  international  law,  Simons  wrote 
several  works 

Simonson,  Lee,  1888-,  American  scenic  artist,  b 
New  York  city,  grad  Harvard,  1908  He  was  asso- 
ciated as  designer  with  the  Washington  Square 
Players,  1915-17,  and  with  the  Theatre  Guild  as  di- 
icctor,  1919-40  He  designed  the  settings  for  The 
Goat  Song,  The  Road  to  Rome,  Marco  Millions, 
Elizabeth  the  Queen,  and  other  plays  He  wrote 
Minor  Prophvnts  (1927),  The  Stage  Is  Stt  (19.32), 
Theatre  Art  (19'34),  and  Part  of  a  Lifftimt  (1943) 
Simonstown  (sl'munztoun),  town  (pop  7,307),  W 
Cape  Prov  ,  Union  of  South  \frua,  founded  1741 
It  has  a  good  harbor  S  of  Capetown  and  is  head- 
quarters of  tho  British  navy  m  Afnc  a 
simony  (sl'muno)  |from  SIMON  MVGUH),  in  CANON 
i  AW,  tho  proc  unrig  or  disposing  of  a  spiritual  thing 
or  something  appertaining  thereto  for  a  temporal 
consideration  It  is  d  very  grave  sin,  and  sirnorua- 
cal  ecclesiastic  s  may  be  exc  ommumc  ated  The  tem- 
poral price  may  be  one  of  many  kinds,  e  g  ,  money 
or  high  offic  e  The  spiritual  thing  may  be  the  per- 
formanc  e  of  a  sac  rament  or  any  other  spiritual  serv- 
ue,  it  is  also  simony  to  sell  a  benefic  e  or  endowment 
or  other  temporality  to  whic  h  anything  spiritual  is 
attac  hed  The  desire,  intention,  or  promise  to  make 
a  simomacal  sale  is  simony  itself  Because  of  the 
f requeue  \  of  simony  at  times  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  legislation  of  the 
Church  is  very  strict,  e  g  ,  simoin  m  the  election 
of  a  pope  invalidates  the  elec  tion  (law  of  Julius  II, 
1503) ,  no  priest  may  ask  for  a  baptismal  fee  m  an\ 
way  ,  and  Mass  stipends  are  fixed  by  the  bishop  mid 
are  governed  by  the  expense  of  the  Mass  and  the 
nee  essities  of  the  priest  The  sale  of  mdulgem  es  is 
prohibited  in  any  form,  and  no  blessed  article  may 
be  sold  as  blessed,  for  blessings  arc  c  onferrod  not  on 
things  but  persons  The  prevalenc  e  of  simony  was 
most  important  in  bringing  on  the  reform  of  Hilde- 
brand  (Gregory  VII)  and  the  Catholic  Reform 
The  sale  of  indulgent  es  was  one  of  the  great  abuses 
cited  bv  Luther 

simoom  or  simoon   see  SANDSTORM 

Simplon  (slm'plon),  pass,  6.589  ft  high,  over  the 
Pennine  Mps  It  is  crossed  by  the  Simplon  Road 
built  (1800-1806)  bv  Napoleon  Simplon  village 
is  on  the  road  The  Simplon  RR  passes  through 
Simplon  Tunnel,  the  longest  (12J|  mi  )  in  the 
woild  Opened  in  1906,  the  tunnel  crosses  the, 
Swiss-Italian  border  from  Bug  to  Isella  It  ha,s  a 
maximum  elevation  of  2,31  3  ft  ,  the  mountain  rises 
7,000  ft  above  it 

Simpson,  Sir  George,  1 792-1  S(>(),  governor  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  m  Canada  and  tnvveler, 
b  Scotland  In  1820  he  was  sent  by  the  company 
to  Canada,  where  he  took  c  harge  of  the  important 
Athaboska  fur  district  In  1821  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  northern  department  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  (with  which  the  Noith  West 
Company  was  merged  that  \car)  and  later  was 
made  governor  of  Rupert's  Land  and  of  all  the  in- 
terests of  the  c  ornpany  m  N  Nort  h  Arneru  a  Simp- 
son enc  ouraged  exploration  of  his  vast  realm  (Thom- 
as Simpson,  explorer  of  the  arctic  coast,  was  Ins 
cousm)  and  himself  journeyed  constantly  (twice 
crossing  the  continent)  fiom  one  wilderness  trad- 
ing post  to  another  Ov  er  the  territory  he  held  firm 
control,  managing  the  <  ompanv  's  affairs  with  great 
astuteness  His  famous  "overland"  trip  (1841-42) 
around  the  world,  during  wluc  h  he  c  rossed  Siberia 
to  St  Petersbuig,  is  described  in  his  Vein  ah;  e  of 
an  Overland  Journeu  round  the  World  ( IS  17)  Simp- 
son's journal  (1824-25),  edited  by  l<redenck  Merk, 
was  published  as  Fur  Tiade  and  Empire  (1931) 
E  E  Rich  edited  his  Journal  of  Oennrtrurs  in  tht, 
Athabasca  Department  (19.38)  and  Pait  of  a  ])w- 
patch  to  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company  IWJ 

(1947)  See  George  Brvce,  Macktnzu,  Stlkirk, 
Simpson  (new  ed  ,  1926),  biography  bj  A  S  Mor- 
ton (1944) 

Simpson,  Sir  James  Young,  1811  70,  Scottish  phy- 
sician, M  D  Umv  of  Edinburgh,  1832  He  was 
made  (1839)  professor  of  medic  me  and  midwifery 
at  Edinburgh  \lthough  he  introduced  the  use  of 
ether  to  produce  general  anesthesia  in  childbirth, 
he  almost  immediately  abandoned  its  use  in  favor 
of  chloroform,  the  value  of  which  he  reported  in 
1847  For  many  years  thereafter  chloroform  was 
widely  used  Although  known  c  hiefly  as  -in  eminent 
obstetrician,  ho  was  also  an  archaeologist  See 
study  by  H  L  Gordon  (1897) 

Simpson,  Sir  John  William,  1858-1933,  English 
architect,  a  leading  exponent  of  the  classic  style 
in  England  Specializing  in  public  buildings,  he 
designed  hospitals  and  sc  hool  buildings  and  tho 
Corporation  Ait  Galleries  at  Glasgow  He  was  10- 
sponsible  for  the  design  of  the  Btitish  Empire 
Exhibition  at  Wembley  Simpson  was  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Butish  Viclntects,  served 
(1919  21)  as  its  president,  and  was  associated  with 
other  learned  societies  lie  \vas  knighted  in  1924 
lie  wrote  Essays  and  Ifemonals  (192.3)  and  Some 
Account  of  the  Old  Hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn  (1928) 

Simpson,  Matthew,  1811-84,  A  mem  an  Methodist 
bislrop,  b  Cadiz,  Ohio  In  1839  he  became  the 
first  president  of  Indiana  Asbury  Umv  (now 
DePauw  Umv  )  He  edited  (1848-62)  the  Western 
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Christian  Advocate  and  was  consecrated  bishop  in 
1852  HIH  noted  oratory  was  used  in  behalf  of  the 
Union  in  the  Civil  War  and  m  eulogizing  his  per- 
sonal friend,  Abraham  Lincoln,  at  Lincoln's  burial 
services  in  Springfield.  Ill  See  E  M  Wood,  The 
Peerless  Orator  (1909),  C  T  Wilson,  Matthew 
Simpson  (1929) 

Simpson,  Thomas,  1808-40,  British  arctic  explorer, 
b  Sc  otland  c  ousm  of  Sir  George  Simpson  In  1829 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, by  whom  he  was  sent  to  Canada  In  joui- 
ne\s  (1836-39)  with  Peter  W  Dcase  he  traced  the 
coast  of  the  \rctic  Ocean  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mac  ken?ie  river  to  Point  Barrow  and  from  the 
mouth  of  tho  Coppermine  to  the  Gulf  of  Boothia 
In  the  course  of  his  explorations  he  disc  overed  Vic  - 
tona  Island  On  the  return  from  his  final  trip  he 
was  killed,  perhaps  by  members  of  his  own  parU  , 
or  else  he  c  ommitted  sine  ide  His  Narrative  of  thi 
Di<icoien<s  on  the  North  Coast  of  America  appeared 
in  1843 

Simpson,  Walhs  Warfield    see  WARKIELD,  WALLIH 
Simpson  College   see  INUIANOLA,  Iowa 
Simpson  Desert,  1 3,500  sq  mi  ,  SE  Northern  Terri- 
tory, Australia    Sand  dunes  and  generally  dry  salt 
lakes  characterize  the  area     It  is  also  called  the 
Arunta  Desert      With  the  use  of  camels,  it  was 
crossed  bv  Dr  Cecil  Madigan  m  1939 
Simpsonville,  town  (pop    1,298),  NVV  S  C  ,  SE  of, 

and  near,  Greenville 

Simn  Mm'rT)  [Heb  , -SniMm],  head  of  a  Merarrte 
family  1  Chron  26  10 

Sims,  James  Marion,  1813-83,  American  surgeon, 
b  Lancaster  co.SC.MD  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia,  1835  He  practiced  m  Mt 
Meigs,  Ala  A  gynecologist  of  international  repu- 
tation he  introduc  eel  new  operations  (me  ludmg  one 
for  vesu  o-vagmal  fistula)  and  new  instruments  and 
wrote  the  impoitant  Clinical  Notes  on  IJttnnf 
Surgtru  (1866)  In  1855  he  founded  the  Woman's 
Hospital  in  Now  York  e  ity  See  his  autobiography 
(1884),  Seale  Harris.  Woman*  Surgeon  (1950) 
Sims,  William  Sowden,  1858-193h,  American  navil 
oflic  ei ,  b  Port  Hope,  Upper  Canada  (now  Ontario), 
of  Xmenean  parents,  grad  Annapolis,  1880  He 
served  (1882-86)  m  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets 
and  later  he  was  (1897-1900)  naval  attac  he  m  Paris 
and  St  Petersburg  He  served  (1902-9)  with  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  while  performing  (1907-9) 
the  duties  of  naval  aide  to  the  President  Sims  was 
(1909  11)  tommandmg  officer  of  several  ITS  bat- 
tleships, and  after  leading  (1913-15)  the  Atlanta 
torpedo  flotilla  he  w  is  appointed  (1917)  roar  ad- 
miral an.}  president  of  tho  Naval  War  C  ollego  In 
the  1'irst  World  \\  ar  he  was  in  command  (1917 
IS)  of  American  operations  in  European  waters 
He  again  bee  ime  piesidcrit  of  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege m  I'M 9  .ind  served  there  until  1922,  when  he 
retired  with  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  He  was  made 
a  full  admiral  b\  ar  t  of  Congress  m  1930  He  wrote, 
with  Burton  I  Hendnck,  The  \idory  at  S«i 
(l')20)  See  biography  bv  E  E  Morison  (l<)42) 
Simsbury,  town  (pop  3,941),  N  Conn,  NW  of 
Hartfoid,  settled  1660,  me  1670  Sifety  fuses  are 
made  in  the  town  Two  preparatory  schools, 
Westrmnstci  (for  boys)  and  Ethel  Walker  (for 
girls),  -vie  heie  Gifford  Pmehot  was  born  in 
Sunsbuiv  See  \  E  Ellsworth,  Sirnsburu  (1935) 
Sin  1  Wilderness  through  which  the  Israelites 
wandered  when  they  came  up  out  of  Egypt  It  is 
probably  not  the  same  as  Zm  Ex  16  1  2  Same 
as  PMLSIUM  Ezck  30  15,16 

sin,  in  religion,  unethical  act  The  term  implies 
disobedience  to  a  personal  God,  as  in  Judaism 
Christianity ,  and  Islam,  and  is  not  used  so  often 
in  systems  where  there  is  no  personal  divinity,  as 
Buddhism  In  ancient  Israel  besides  personal  sin 
there  was  national  sin,  usually  idolatry  ,  to  regain 
God's  favoi  tho  whole  people  had  to  be  purified 
Ex  32  34  Crimes  of  a  few  might  also  be  vibited 
on  all,  but  punishment  of  the  c  rirmnals  could  avei  t 
this  Joshua  7  Apart  from  ORIGIN  \i,  SIN  Chus- 
tiamty  and  Islam  have  no  developed  idea  of  c  ollee  - 
tive  sm  \s  to  \v  hat  constitutes  sin,  Chi  istmn  ideas 
diffei  Some  Christians  divide  human  acts  into 
good,  indifferent,  and  bad,  others  regard  all  acts 
not  positively  good  as  necessarily  sinful  Thus, 
some  may  think  card  playing  is  indifferent  so  long 
as  no  obligation  is  infringed,  while  others  consider 
card  playing  wrong  as  sue  h  The  traditional  view, 
presupposed  by  Christian  asceticism,  is  that  a 
major  way  to  perfection  lies  in  performing  or  in 
refraining  from  indifferent  acts  solely  to  please 
God,  this  is  held,  for  example,  by  Roman  Catholics. 
The  theory  that  no  act  is  really  indifferent  is  com- 
mon among consor  vative  "evangelic  al"  Protestants 
Foi  Chustians  the  effect  of  sin  may  be  twofold, 
since  a  sin  is  at  one  o  a  rebellion  against  the  om- 
nipotent Creator,  risking  punishment  (even  HM  L), 
and  a  cruel  offense  against  a  Father  and  fuend. 
The  idea  that  sin  is  a  giief  to  the  loving  friend, 
shutting  him  out  of  one's  life,  was  populanzed  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  notably  by  the  Cistercians  m  the 
12th  cent  and  the  Franciscans  m  the  1  3th  It  is 
explicit  in  Western  MYSTICISM  and  in  modern 
Roman  Catholic  teaching  Among  Protestants 
it  was  typical  of  Luther  and  John  Wesley.  In 
Western  theology  (particulaily  Roman  Cathoh- 
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cism)  Bins  are  mortal  if  committed  with  knowing 
and  deliberate  intent  in  a  serious  matter,  other 
sins  are  venial  Roman  Catholics  are  required  to 
confess  individually  all  mortal  sin*  (see  I>KN\NOE) 
The  seven  deadly,  or  capital,  sins  aie  pride,  eovet- 
ousnees,  lust,  aiigei,  glut  t  on  v,  enw,  and  sloth 
The  sins  which  c  ry  out  to  heaven  for  vengeance  are 
willful  murder,  the  am  of  Sodom,  oppression  of  the 
poor,  and  defrauding  the  laboier  of  his  wages  The 
am  of  the  angels  (specifically  of  SATAN)  is  pride 
New  ideas  about  God  introduced  with  MODERNISM 
among  Protestants  and  in  Judaism  entailed 
changed  views  of  sin ,  the  usual  tendeiu  v  of  modern- 
ists has  been  to  set  up  a  purely  humanitarian  ethics 
without  supernatural  sanctions  See  ATONEMENT, 

H  \PTIRM,  ETHIC  H,  PtJKC,*TORl 

Sinai  (al'nl,  sl'neT),  triangular  peninsula,  extending 
north  into  a  wide  isthmus  whi<  h  fronts  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  Smai  extends  c  230  mi  from 
north  to  south  and  is  c  150  mi  wide  The  eastern- 
most part  of  Kgvpt,  it  is  usuallv  regarded  aa  be- 
longing to  Asia  rather  than  to  Africa  The  penin- 
sula is  bounded  by  the  two  arms  of  the  Red  Sea, 
i  e  ,  on  the  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Suez  (which  is  ex- 
tended north  by  the  Suez  Canal)  and  on  the  east 
b>  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  Level  and  sandy  in  the 
north,  in  the  south  Smai  risen  m  granitic  ridges, 
which  attain  a  height  of  over  8,500  ft  at  Jebol  Kat- 
run  In  the  south  IB  also  Jebel  Musa  (Arabic,- 
mount  of  Moses)  or  Mt  Sinai,  some  authorities 
deny  that  this  is  the  mountain  on  whu  h  Moses  re- 
(eived  the  Ten  Commandments  and  suggest  in- 
stead the  near-by  Jebel  Serbal  At  the  foot  of  Jebcl 
Serbal  is  the  famed  Greek  Orthodox  monastcrv  of 
St  Catherine,  founded  c  250  Here  in  the  19th 
cent  was  found  the  Codex  Smaiticus,  one  of  the 
oldest  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  This 
was  purchased  from  the  USSR  bv  the  British  Mu- 
seum m  1933  In  1960  the  task  of  mu  rofilmmg  the 
3,000  volumes  of  manusc  npts  in  the  monastery  li- 
brary was  completed  In  ancient  times  Sinai  was 
ruled  by  the  Arabs  of  Petra  (Ex  31,19),  usually, 
however,  it  was  under  tho  Egyptian  kings,  who 
worked  its  copper  mines  Today  there  are  quarry- 
ing and  oil  drilling  See  Lina  E<  kenstem,  A  History 
of  Sinai  (1921) 

Sinala  (fgnl'a),  town  (pop  b,531)  S  central  Ru- 
mania, in  Walachia,  NW  of  Ploesti  It  i«  a  health 
and  winter  sports  resort  m  the  Transv  Iv  aman  Alps. 
and  it  was  the  summer  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Rumania  until  the  abdication  (1047)  of  King  Mi- 
chael There  are  two  former  royal  palaces  (built 
19th  cent)  and  the  former  ro\al  hunting  lodge 
The  older  of  the  palates,  built  m  Renaissance  style, 
contains  an  internationally  famous  art  collection 
There  also  is  a  17th-centur\  monastery 

Sraaloa  (senalo'A),  state  (2J.582  sq  mi  ,  1946 
estimated  pop  582,701),  NW  Mexico,  on  the  Gulf 
of  California  and  tho  Pacific  Culiacdn  is  the 
capital  Long  and  narrow,  King  between  the 
ocean  and  mountain  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
Occidental,  Smaloa  has  low,  hot,  humid  plains  and. 
especially  in  the  south,  numerous  marshes  Many 
rivers,  fertile  valleys,  and  vaiving  elevation  pio- 
duce  a  variety  of  crops — sugar  cane,  coffee,  tobacco, 
tioptcal  fruits,  rice,  henequcti,  and  grams  of  tho 
Temperate  Zone  More  important  is  the  mining 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  forest  products — fine 
woods  and  rubber — are  generally  unexploited 
Although  the  coast  has  many  sheltered  harbors, 
only  one  port,  MAZATLAN,  is  of  major  importance 
During  early  Spanish  exploration,  CULIACAN  was 
the  starting  point  for  the  noithwest  and  was  the 
northern  city  of  NUEVA  GALIOIA  Later  Smaloa 
was  joined  with  SONORA.  and  did  not  become  a 
separate  state  until  1830 

Sman  (sman'),  Moslem  an hitett.  1480M578?  He 
is  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  Islamic  builders,  his 
achievement  Ivmg  m  his  solutions  of  spatial  prob- 
lems in  the  cupola-topped  structures  He  was  ac- 
tive in  the  reigns  of  Bel  mi  I,  Suleiman  I,  and  Selim 
II  and  was  named  (1539)  court  arc  hitett  His  mas- 
terpieces are  the  mosques  of  Sha  Zade  and  Selim  I 
at  Constantinople  ana  the  mosque  of  Suleiman  I  at 
Adrianople  His  autobiography  lists  over  300  build- 
ings of  his  design 

Sinclair,  Sir  John,  1754-1835,  Scottish  agricultural 
economist  and  statistician  He  compiled  A  Statis- 
tical Account  of  Scotland  (21  vols  ,  1791-99),  giving 
information  on  farming  and  other  industries,  with 
notes  on  natural  history  as  well  as  statistics  of  pop- 
ulation He  was  active  in  politics  and  m  agricul- 
tural organizations,  and  he  corresponded  with 
George  Washington  A  memoir  by  his  son  John 
Sinclair  was  published  in  1837 

Sinclair,  May,  1865M946,  English  novelist,  b  Rock 
Ferry,  Cheshire,  educated  at  Ladies'  College, 
Cheltenham  Her  first  and  gieatest  success  was 
The  Divine  Fire  (1904)  Other  novels  of  distinc- 
tion are  The  Combined  Maze  (1913),  The  Tree  of 
Heaven  (1917),  and  The  Allinghamt  (1927)  In 
Mary  Olivier  (1919)  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  em- 
ploy the  stream-of-consciousneas  technique  Other 
works  are  The  Three  Brontes  (1912)  and  her  Journal 
of  Impreetwn*  in  Belgium  (1915)  Ill-health  pre- 
vented her  from  writing  in  late  life 

Sinclair,  Upton,  1878-,  American  novelist  and  social- 
ist, b.  Baltimore,  grad.  College  of  the  City  of 


1828 

New  York,  1897  His  desire  for  social  and  industrial 
leform  undeihes  most  of  his  writing  The  Jungle 
(1906),  a  novel  of  the  Chicago  stockyards,  aroused 
great  public  indignation  and  led  to  investigations 
and  improvements  With  the  money  from  that 
novel,  Sinclair  established  in  1906  hia  short-lived 
socialist  community.  Helicon  Home  Colony,  at 
Englewood,  N  J  Further  novels  exposing  social 
evils  weie  King  Coal  (1917),  Oil!  (1927),  Boston 
(on  the  Saao-Vaneetti  Case,  1928),  and  Little 
Sttel  (1938)  Similar  m  tone  are  his  social  studies, 
among  them  The  Brass  Check  (1919),  on  American 
journalism,  and  Afammonart  (1925)  Never  a  true 
Marxian,  Smclaii  has  been  an  ardent  socialist,  in 
and  out  of  the  American  Socialist  party  In  1934 
he  was  defeated  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
governor  of  California  World's  End  (1940)  began 
a  long  cvde  of  books  about  the  fictional  and 
ubiquitous  Lanny  Budd,  which  is  a  history  since 
1914  in  novel  form,  the  third,  Dragon's  Teeth 
(1942)  won  a  1943  Pulitzer  J>nze  Sinclair's  more 
than  70  titles  have  been  widely  translated,  and  he 
is  one  of  the  best-known  Aineiican  authors  in  Eu- 
rope See  his  reminiscences,  American  Outpost 
(1932) 

Sind  (smd),  provmc  e  (48,136sq  mi  ,  pop  4,535,008) 
West  Pakistan,  on  the  Arabian  Sea  Karachi  is  the 
capital  Sind  is  bordered  by  India  on  the  east  and 
south  It  comprises  some  hilly  country  and  parts 
of  the  alluvial  plain  and  delta  of  the  Indus  river, 
which  empties  through  the  province  The  heat  is 
intense  m  the  summer  and  the  rainfall  is  verv 
scantv,  but  extensive  irrigation  permits  the  raid- 
ing of  crops,  including  grains,  fiuit,  oilseeds,  and 
cotton  Salt  is  processed  and  livestock  is  raised 
where  agncultuie  is  not  feasible  Sind,  which  in- 
cludes the  archaeological  site  of  MOHEIVJO-DABO, 
maj  have  had  the  oldest  settled  civilization  in  the 
Indian  subcontinent  The  region  was  occupied  by 
Alexander  the  Gieat  and  was  pait  of  tho  Mauija 
empue  Sind  was  converted  to  Islam  aftei  its 
conquest  bv  Arabs  in  the  8th  cent  The  local  lulets 
resisted  the  carlv  efforts  of  tho  British  to  control 
the  legion,  but  in  1843  Sir  Charles  Napier  con- 
quered it  in  a  shoit  campaign  Until  1937  it  was 
administered  as  part  of  Bombay 
Sindhi  (sln'de),  modern  language  of  the  Iruhc  group 
of  the  Indo-Iraman  subfamily  of  Iiido-Luiopeau 
languages  See  LVNGUAO*  (table) 
Smdmg,  Christian  (kiTs'tyau  sln'dlng),  185b-1941, 
Norwegian  nationalist  composer,  studied  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatorv  ,  biothei  of  Steplmn  Smdmg 
and  Otto  Smdmg  His  government  gianted  him  a 
\earlv  stipend  from  1890  until  his  death  In  1921- 
22  he  taught  at  the  Eastman  S(  hool  of  MUSK  m 
Rochester  N  Y  He  wrote  the  opeia  Dtr  heilige 
Berg\the  holy  mountain]  (Dessau,  1914),  oichestral 
rnusic ,  chamber  music,  many  songs,  and  piano 
piec  es,  of  M  Juch  his  Hustle  of  Spring  is  the  most 
popular 

Smdmg,  Stephan  (sta'fan),  1846-1922.  Norwegian 
sculptor,  naturalized  in  Denmark  I1  rone  h  influr  nco 
shows  stionglv  in  his  art,  although  he  turned  to 
Noise  mythology  ami  Norse  life  for  many  of  his 
themes,  such  as  The  Valkyrie,  tho  Valhalla  friezo, 
and  The  Eldest  of  Her  Km  Othci  works  are  the 
Barbarian  Mothir,  May,  and  monuments  to  Ibsen, 
Bjornson,  and  Ole  Bull  Binding  used  wood,  as 
well  as  bronze,  foi  a  medium  lie  was  a  brothei  of 
Chnstian  Smdmg,  composer,  and  of  Otto  Smdmg, 
1842  1909,  Norwegian  landsc  ape  and  genie  painter 
Singapore  (olrig'gupor,  slng'u-,  smg"gup6r'),  city 
(pop  729  29b),  on  Singapore  island  (217  sq  nil  , 
pop  948,303)  at  the  southern  tip  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  Singapore  is  one  of  the  great  commer- 
cial centeis  of  the  world  and  the  major  British 
naval  base  in  the  bar  East  Tho  citj  and  poit  lie 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  the  naval  base 
fronts  the  Johore  Straits  to  the  north  The  coast  is 
broken  b>  many  inlets,  and  there  are  extensive 
mangiove  swamps  A  causeway  links  the  island 
to  the  state  of  JOHOBF,  of  which  Singapoiu  foimed 
a  part  before  it  was  granted  (1819)  to  the  Bntish 
East  India  Company  through  T  Stamfoid  RAF- 
FI  E»  It  was  finally  ceded  to  Gieat  Britain  in 
1824  There  was  only  a  small  fishing  and  trading 
village  on  the  island  when  it  parsed  under  British 
control,  but  Chinese  and  Malay  merchants  quickly 
moved  in  The  port  grow  rapidly,  soon  over- 
shadowing PENANG  and  MALACCA  in  importance 
The  development  of  Malaya  under  British  rule  in 
the  late  19th  and  early  20th  cent  made  Singapoie 
one  of  the  leading  ports  of  the  world  for  the  export 
of  tin  and  rubber  The  construction  of  a  i  ail  road 
through  the  peninsula  to  Bangkok  in  Siam  swelled 
Singapore's  trade,  and  the  building  of  airports 
made  it  more  than  ever  a  communication  center. 
The  naval  base,  begun  m  1924,  was  completed  in 
1938,  the  island,  reinforced  in  the  eaily  days  of  the 
Second  World  War,  was  counted  as  the  key  point 
in  the  defense  of  8E  Asia  and  Indonesia  against  the 
Japanese  After  the  swift  Japanese  campaign  in 
Malaya,  however,  Singapore  was  successfully  at- 
tacked across  tho  Johore  Straits.  Cut  off  from  their 
water  supply,  outnumbered,  and  blockaded,  the 
garrison  surrendered  to  the  Japanese  on  Feb  15, 
1942  Singapore  was  reoccupied  by  the  British 
Sept.  6, 1945.  The  city  has  a  cosmopolitan  aspect. 


There  are  many  European-style  buildings,  includ- 
ing the  public  offices,  the  cathedral,  Raffles  Col- 
lege, and  the  King  Edward  VII  College  of  Med- 
icine Most  of  the  people  (c  600,000)  are  Chinese 
Singapore  formed  a  part  of  the  STRAITS  SETTLE- 
MENTS until  1946,  when  it  was  erected  into  Singa- 
Bre  crown  colony,  including  Singapore,  Christmas 
and,  and  the  Cocoa-Keeling  Islands. 
Singer,  Isaac  Merntt,  1811-75,  American  inventor, 
b  Rensselaer  co ,  N  Y  As  a  child  he  lived  in 
Oswego,  NY  He  patented  in  1851  a  practical 
sewing  machine  which  could  do  continuous  stitch- 
ing Although  he  lost  a  suit  for  infringement 
brought  by  Elias  Howe,  his  company  was  already 
so  well  established  that  it  took  the  lead  in  a  subse- 
quent combination  of  manufacturers  and  pooling 
of  patents  Between  1851  and  1865  Singer  pat- 
ented 20  improvements,  including  the  yielding 
preaser  foot  and  a  continuous  wheel  feed  In  1863 
he  retired  to  live  abroad 

Singhalese  (smg'gulfz),  language  of  Ceylon  It  be- 
longs to  the  Indie  group  of  the  Indo-Iraman  sub- 
familv  of  Indo-European  languages  Tho  name  is 
also  spelled  Sinhalese  See  LANGUAGE  (table) 
single  tax,  tax  derived  from  economic  KENT  It  is 
based  on  the  doctrine  that  land  and  the  natural 
resources  are  the  source  of  all  wealth,  and  it  cor- 
responds substantially  to  the  imp6t  unique  of  the 
18th-century  PHYSIOCRATS  Basic  to  the  theory  is 
the  belief  that  the  land  and  its  wealth  belong  to  all 
The  most  effective  advocate  of  the  single  tax  was 
Henry  George,  who  held  that  economic  rent  tends 
to  enrich  the  owner  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity and  is  thus  the  cause  of  poverty,  he  be- 
lieved that  by  appropriating  all  (or  nearly  all) 
economic  rent  governments  could  wipe  out  social 
distress  and  oven  acquire  a  surplus  without  re- 
couise  to  any  other  taxes  George's  theories  have 
had  some  influence  on  land  taxation  in  Britain, 
several  of  tho  dominions,  the  W  United  States, 
and  several  continental  nations  Sue  Henry  George, 
Progress  and  Povtrty  (1879),  J  F  Muirhead, 
Land  and  Ununployment  (1935) 
Singleton,  Esther,  1865-1930,  American  author,  b 
Baltimore  She  was  editor  (1923  30)  of  tho  Anti- 
quarian and  wtote  artic  les  and  books  on  a  large 
number  of  topics,  o  g  ,  antique  furniture,  the  his- 
tory of  New  York,  opera,  musical  instruments, 
famous  titles,  buildings,  and  pictures,  and  great 
events  Her  works  include  Th<  Furmtun  of  Our 
Fonfathfri  (2  voh  ,  1900),  7Vu  bhahtfifxart  Garden 
(1922),  and  Thi  (\illfding  of  Anttqvia  (192u) 
Singleton,  municipality  (pop  S.940),  New  South 
Wales,  Australia  on  the  Hunter  aver  and  NVV  of 
Newcastle  It  it>  m  a  fruitgiowmg  and  coal-mining 
aiea  * 

Sing  Sing   see  OHSINJNO,  N  Y. 
Singspiel   see  opt  KA 

Sinhalese  (sln'hulez),  language  of  Ceylon     It  lx-- 
longs  to  the  Indie  group  of  the  Indo-Iranian  sub- 
family of  Indo-European  languages    The  name  is 
also  spelled  Singhalese  See  i  ANCttACtt  (table) 
Simm  (sl'nmi),  a  remote  people     Isa  49  12     Some 
identify  them  with  the  Chinese 
Simng  (she'ntng'),  Mandann  Hm-tung,  city  (pop 
55,504).  capital  of  Tsmghai  prov  ,  W  China     It  is 
in  the  northeast  section  of  tho  province,  c  50  mi 
E  of  Ching  lake 

Smites  (sl'nlts),  unidentified  people  of  ancient 
S>na  Gen  10  17,  1  Chron  1  15 
Sinkiang  (sm'kvang',  shm'jftang'),  Mandann  Hsin- 
chiang,  province  (660,97 h  sq  mi  ,  pop  3,730,051). 
W  China  It  is  also  called  Chinese  Turkistan  or 
Eastern  Turkistan  The  capital  is  Urumcln  Sm- 
kiang  19  boidercd  by  the  Mongolian  People's 
Republic  on  the  east,  by  the  USSR  on  the  north 
and  west,  and  by  India  and  Tibet  on  the  south 
Almost  half  the  province  is  covered  by  three  moun- 
tain ranges  which  extend  east  and  west,  from  north 
to  south,  they  are  the  Tarbagatai,  the  Tien  Shan, 
and  tho  Altyn  Tagh  Tho  rivers  of  Sinkiang,  in- 
cluding the  Hi,  the  Kashgar,  and  the  Tanm,  rise 
m  the  mountains  Gold  and  jade  are  mined,  but 
large  deposits  of  iron  and  coal  are  untouched  The 
level  land  mainly  comprises  Dzungaria,  a  grazing 
region  of  the  north,  and  the  Taklamakan,  a  desert 
in  central  Sinkiang  The  province  has  a  conti- 
nental climate  with  great  extremes  of  winter  and 
summer  temperature  Rainfall  is  scant,  averaging 
less  than  16  in  annually  The  bulk  of  tho  popula- 
tion lives  along  the  borders  of  tho  Taklamakan  m 
oases  where  barley,  maize,  melons,  and  cotton 
(locally  spun  and  woven)  aro  grown  Nomadic 
sheepherding  supplies  much  of  the  subsistence  re- 
quirements Transportation  is  mainly  along  two 
roads  which  skirt  the  Taklamakan  and  connect  the 
cities,  of  which  Kashgar,  Khotan,  Kuldja,  Turfan, 
and  Urumchi  are  the  largest  Except  for  a  few 
trucks,  the  Bactrian  camel  is  the  chief  means  of 
transport  Most  of  the  trade  (chiefly  luxury 
goods)  is  with  the  USSR,  and  India  and  China  aro 
of  secondary  importance  Turkis,  who  are  Mos- 
lems, constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population,  indige- 
nous Chinese  and  nomads,  largely  Kirghiz  and 
Kazakhs,  are  tho  other  large  elements  A  great  in- 
crease in  aridity  m  the  16th  cent  caused  the 
disappearance  of  the  kingdoms  which  had  earhei 
flourished  in  Sinkiang,  especially  in  the  TUEFAN 
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region.  An  anarchic  period  followed  until  the 
mid- 10th  cent ,  when  Chinese  control  became 
effective.  The  province  (ruled  virtually  as  a 
colony)  by  ite  position  in  the  far  west  wag  spared 
most  of  the  civil  strife  which  raged  in  China  after 
the  establishment  (1912)  of  the  republic.  Early 
in  1950  Sinkiang  capitulated  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists without  a  struggle  See  Owen  Lattimore, 
[hah  Tartary  (1930)  and  Pivot  of  Ana  (1950). 

sinking  fund,  sum  set  apart  periodically  from  the 
income  of  a  government  or  a  burnous  and  allowed 
to  accumulate  m  order  to  pay  its  debts  as  they  fall 
due.  A  preferred  investment  for  a  sinking  fund  is 
the  purchase  of  the  government's  or  firm's  bonds 
that  are  to  be  paid  off  Usually  the  fund  is  admin- 
istered by  a  trustee 

Sinking  Spring,  industrial  borough  (pop  1,861),  SE 
Pa ,  W  of  Reading  settled  1793,  inc.  1913  It  has 
textile  nulls  and  a  foundry 

Sinn  Fein  (shm'  fan')  [Irish, -we,  ourselves],  Irish 
nationalistic  movement  which  triumphed  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Irish  Free  State  (see  IHB- 
I,\ND)  Irish  attempts  to  obtain  Home  Rule 
through  the  British  Paihamont  were  severely 
chocked  in  1890  by  the  disgrace  of  Charles  Stewart 
Parnell  and  the  subsequent  break  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Irish  party  Meantime  nationalistic  spirit 
in  Ireland  was  growing  In  1893  the  Gaelic  League 
was  founded  to  advocate  the  reassertion  of  a  dis- 
tinc  lively  Irish  culture  In  1899  Arthur  GRIFFITH, 
the  father  of  the  Sinn  Fein  movement,  established 
the  first  of  his  long  series  of  patriotic  journals, 
the  United  Irishman,  advocating  an  "Irish  Ire- 
land" [the  symbolic  meaning  of  Mnw  f'cnn]  This 
ideal  called  for  an  economic  ally  and  politically 
self-sufficient  Ii eland  The  program  was  not,  at 
first,  an  overtly  political  one,  nor  did  it  advocate 
violence  Its  method  was,  rather,  one  of  passive 
resistance  to  all  things  British,  and  included  an 
attempted  revival  of  Irish  Gaelic  In  1905  Sinn 
Fein  was  organized  politically,  but  until  the  out- 
break of  the  First  World  War  it  gamed  little 
stiongth  It  had  no  part  in  the  labor  movement 
led  by  James  CONNOI  LV  and  James  LAHKIN 
The  Homo  Rule  Bill  of  1912  and  the  growing  ten- 
sion between  Ulster  and  Southern  Ireland  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  volunteer  military  organi- 
zations in  the  two  sections  of  the  country  and  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  unrest  and  violence  in 
which  Sinn  Fein  was  eventually  to  triumph  The 
organization  assisted  Patrick  rt  ARSF  in  the  un- 
MKcessful  Easter  Rebellion  of  1916  The  suppres- 
sion of  that  revolt,  the  execution  of  its  leaders,  and 
thci  military  occupation  of  hrland  resulted  in  a 
great  stimulation  of  the  growth  of  Sum  Fein  In 

1917  many  of  its  leaders  were  released  from  in- 
ternment in  Wales  and  met  to  reorganize  under 
the  leadership  of  Eamon  Dt,  VVLRHA      Early  in 

1918  the  British  Parliament  passed  a  conscription 
act   for   Ireland,   which   was  never  enforced   but, 
nevertheless,    solidified    Irish    resistance      In    the 
"khaki"  election  of  1918  after  the  armistice,  Sum 
Fein  put  up  a  candidate  for  eveiy  Irish  seat  m  the 
British  Parliament  and  elected  73  membeib    These 
dec  lined  to  go  to  Westminster  and  set  up  an  Irish 
assembly,   called  the   DAIT,  Km*  VNN      The   Dail 
declared  Ireland  independent    and   undertook   to 
organize  the  new  state     Within  a  few  months  dis- 
order was  rife  in  Ireland     Led  by  Michael  Cotr 
i  INS,   the   Irish   extremists  set   about  to  destroy 
English  rule     A  small  corps  of  gunmen,  by  assas- 
sination and  terrorism,  attempted  to  disorganize 
British  police  control     For  some  time  the  people 
stood  quietly  by,  the  Catholic-  bishops  denounced 
the  guerrilla  warfare,  and  many  ardent  patriots 
deplored  it     The  British  government  undertook, 
hem  ever,  to  suppress  the  revolt  bv  sheer  violence 
and  sent  (1920)  a  body  of  military  irregulars,  pop- 
ularly known  as  Black  and  Tans,  to  reestablish 
'order  by  a  counterterror    It  then  became  uicreas- 
ingly  clear  that  the  people  were  responding  by 
rallying  to  the  support  of  Sinn  Fein     Eventually, 
in    1921,   the   British   government,    under    David 
Lloyd  George,  yielded  to  British  opinion  and  con- 
tinued Irish  resistance,  and  negotiations  began  for 
establishing   the    Irish    Free   State      The   treaty 
agreed  upon  in  1922,  however,  did  not  satisfy  a 
minority  of  Sinn  Fein  represented  by  De  Valera, 
and  a  period  of  civil  war  ensued     Eventually  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  wore  reconciled  to  the  new 
government.    In    1927   De  Valera  reentered  the 
Dail,  and  in  1932  became  president  of  the  Irish 
FIPO  State     The  Irish  Republican  Army,  an  in- 
transigent remnant  of  Sinn  Fein,  was  outlawed 
The  establishment  of  the  Free  State  brought  the 
Sinn  Fein  movement  to  a  virtual  end     The  heirs 
of  the  movement,  however,  c  ontmuod  as  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  to  agitate  against  the  partition 
of  Ireland  into  the  republic  and  Northern  Ireland 

Sinnott,  Edmund  Ware  (sl'nut),  1888-,  American 
botanist,  b  Cambridge,  Mass ,  grad  Harvard 
(B  A  ,  1908,  Ph  D  ,  1913)  After  doing  botanical 
research  in  Australasia,  he  served  as  professor  of 
botany  and  genetics  at  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College  (1915-28)  and  as  professor  of  botany  at 
Barnard  College  (1928-39)  and  at  Columbia  (1939- 
40)  In  1940  he  became  professor  of  botany  at 
Yale  and  in  1946  director  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 


School  there  He  was  editor  in  chief  (1926-32)  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Botany  and  in  1948  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Sc  lence  His  research  has  been 
concerned  especially  with  plant  morphology,  mor- 
phogenesis, and  genetic  s  He  is  the  author  of  Bot- 
any Principle*  ami  Problems  (1923,  rev  ed  ,  1946) 
and  Pnnciplm  of  Genetux  (with  L  C  Dunn,  1925, 
lev  ed  ,  1950) 

Sino-Japanese  War  see  CHINO-JAPANKSE  WAR 

Sinope  (slno'pe),  ancient  city  and  seaport,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  \xia  Minor  and  on  the  Sinope 
Peninsula,  projecting  into  the  Black  Sea  It  is  the 
modern  Turkish  town  of  Sinop  (pop  4,995),  with 
an  exc  client  harbor,  but  lac  king  adequate  land  com- 
muiiu  atioiiH  Ancient  Sinope  was  founded  bv  Mi- 
lesian, colonists  in  the  8th  cent  B  C  ,  was.  rebuilt 
after  its  destruction  (7th  cent  BC  )  by  the  Cim- 
merians, rose  to  great  c  onnnerc  ml  and  politic  al  im- 
portance, and  established  numerous  colonies  on  the 
Euxine  shores  One  of  its  chief  exports  was  c  inna- 
bar,  wine  h  donvos  its  name  from  Sinope  The  c  itv 
fell  (early  2d  c  ent  B  C  )  to  the  kings  of  Pontus, 
whose  c  apital  it  became  The  Romans  under  Luc  ul- 
lus  captured  it  from  Mithridates  VI  in  the  Third 
Mithridatu  War  (74-63  B  C  )  and  made  it  a  free 
city  Sinope  was  occ  upied  and  devastated  by  Phar- 
naces  II  but  was  restored  bv  Julius  Caesar  Under 
the  Roman  Empire  the  c  ity  again  reached  great 
prosperity,  which  continued  under  the  Byzantine 
Empire  When  the  Byzantine  Empire  broke  up  in 
1204,  Sinope  joined  the  Greek  empire  of  Treluzond, 
but  within  a  few  years  it  was  conquered  b\  the  Sel- 
juk  Turks,  and  its,  decline  began  hinopc  was  the 
birthplace  of  Diogonos 

Sinsinawa  (suvd'nuwu),  unincorporated  village,  SW 
Wis  ,  across  the  Mississippi  from  Dubuque,  Iowa 
Samuel  MA/^UCHKLU  founded  St  Clara  \cademv 
for  girls  here  c  1848 

Sinton  (sin 'tun),  town  (1940  pop  3,770,  1917  esti- 
mated pop  4,700),  co  seat  of  San  Patnc  10  co  ,  S 
Texas,  N  of  Corpus  Chnsti,  settled  c  1892,  me 
1910  Long  known  at>  a  shipping  point  for  cotton 
and  c  attle,  it  ha.s  gained  from  handling  oil  and 
from  general  growth  in  the  Corpus  Christi  region 

Sintra,  Portugal   see  CINTRA 

Sinuiju  (sen'oo'c'joo),  Jap  fihingishu  (shen-gl'- 
shoo).  cit\  (1944  pop  118,414),  N  Korea,  on  the 
Yalu  river,  opposite  Antung,  China  The  city's 
rise  date's  from  the  opening  in  1910  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Yalu  Industries  include  paper  nulling 
and  processing  of  soybeans  Sinuiju  was  formerly 
callecMViju 

Sinus  Arabicus*  see  Rhu  St  \ 

sinus  infection  (sl'nus)  Sinuses  are  spaces  within 
bones  of  the  body  The  paranasal  or  accessory 
sinuses  of  the  nose  are  known  as  the  ethmoiclal, 
frontal,  maxillary,  and  sphenoidal  sinuses  Infec- 
tion in  these  paranasal  Mtiuses  may  Ix?  caused  by 
trauma  (injury),  allergy,  or  dietary  deficiencies, 
the  most  common  cause  of  infection  in  the  sin  uses 
of  the  head  however,  is  acute  rhinitis  (inflamma- 
tion or  infection  of  the  mucous  membranes) 
Infection  from  teeth  m  the  upper  jaw  sometimes 
spreads  to  the  maxillary  sinuses  and  thus  to  the. 
nose  Symptoms  of  sinus  infection  include  a  dis- 
charge of  thick  mucus  from  the  nose,  and  severe 
headache  In  addition  to  general  nutritive  and 
tonic  measures,  local  applications  of  heat  and 
astringents,  irrigation,  and  sometimes  surgery  to 
produc  e  drainage  are  employed  in  therapy 

Sion  (bl'an),  in  the  Bible  1  Same  as  Mt  HERMON 
Deut  4  48  2  Variant  of  Ziov 

Sion  On  5),  Ger  SMen  (zi'tun),  town  (pop  9,363), 
capital  of  VALAIB  canton,  Switzerland,  on  the 
Rhone  river  It  has  a  large  hydioelec  trie  station 
and  manv  historic  remains  Sion  has  been  an 
episcopal  see  since  the  6th  cent 

Siouan  (soo'un),  linguistic  family  of  Noith  America 
It  isoneof  the  most  widel>  distributed  of  \inerican 
Indian  stocks,  in  historical  tunes  Siouan  languages 
were  spoken  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexic  o  to  Saskatc  he- 
wan,  mainly  on  the  Great  Plains  and  tho  western 
prairies  A  relationship  has  been  suggested  be- 
tween Siouan  and  Natchez-Muskogean  and  a  fur- 
ther relation  of  both  with  Iroquoian  and  Caddoan 
(see  alho  HOKAN)  For  members  of  the  Siouan  fam- 
ily, see  LANGUAGE  (table) 

Sioux  Center  (*oo),  town  (pop  1,080),  NW  Iowa, 
between  the?  Floyd  and  Rock  rivers  N  of  Sioux 
City,  me  1891  It  is  a  farm  trade,  center  with 
several  cooperatives  There  are  many  people  of 
Dutch  descent  m  the  area 

Sioux  City,  city  (pop  82,364),  co  soat  of  Woodburv 
co  ,  NW  Iowa,  at  the  junction  of  the  Big  Sioux  and 
the  Floyd  with  the  Missouri,  settled  1848,  me 
1857  Second  largest  city  in  the  state,  it  i«  a  ship- 
ping, trade,  and  industnal  center  for  an  extensive 
agricultural  and  livestock  area  (including  near-by 
states)  and  has  raihoad  shops,  foundries,  brick- 
works and  tdeworks,  stockyards,  meat-packing 
plants,  and  flour  mills  Mornmgside  College  ( Meth- 
odist, coeducational,  1894)  and  Briar  Cliff  College 
(Catholic,  for  women)  are  here  A  stock  show  is 
held  annually  in  March  Near  bv  is  a  monument 
commemorating  the  death  and  but  ml  in  1804  of 
Sgt  Charles  Floyd  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expe- 
dition The  U  S  army  maintained  an  air  base  here 


SIPPAR 

for  training  bomber  pilots  and  crews  during  the 
Second  World  War 

Sioux  Falls,  city  (pop  40,832),  co  seat  of  Minne- 
haha  co  ,  SE  S  Dak  ,  on  the  Big  Sioux  river  and  N 
of  Sioux  City,  Iowa ,  founded  1857  Indians  forced 
its  abandonment  in  1802,  but  with  the  establish- 
ment here  of  Fort  Dakota  in  1865,  the  city  was  re- 
settled, it  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1877  and 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1883  It  was  named  for  the 
river  falls,  which  furnish  power  Largest  city  in  the 
state  it  is  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  shipping 
center  for  an  extensive  agricultural  area,  with  fac- 
tories, warehouses,  and  meat-packing  plants  Sand- 
stone ("Sioux  Falls  granite")  IH  quarried  near  by 
Sioux  Falls  College  (Baptist,  coeducational,  1883), 
AuuiiHTA  NA  CoLLMifc,  the  state  school  for  the  deaf, 
and  the  otate  penitentiary  are  here 

Sioux  Indians  or  Dakota  Indians,  related  group  of 
North  American  Indian  tribes  of  the  Siouan  lin- 
guistic stock  The  Sioux  or  Dakota  were  divided 
into  seven  tribes — -"the  seven  c  ounc  il  fires"  Wali- 
pokute,  Mdewakanton  (who  together  with  the 
Wahpokute  formed  the  Santee),  Hisseton,  Wah- 
peton,  Yankton,  Yanktonnai,  and  Teton  The 
Sioux  were  first  noted  histoncallv  in  the  Jesuit 
Relation  of  1040  when  they  were  in  the  general 
vie  inity  of  Sault  Sto  Marie  Their  traditions  indi- 
cate that  they  had  moved  there  some  tune  before 
fiom  tho  northeast  They  were  noted  in  1678  by 
Duluth  and  in  1680  bv  Father  Louis  Hennepm  in 
the  Alille  Laca  region  in  Minnesota  Their  migra- 
tion had  been  in  a  southwesterly  direction  in  the 
face  of  the  hostile  Ojibwa,  who  had  been  equipped 
with  guns  bv  the  French  In  the  mid-18th  cent  , 
having  driven  the  Chev  enne  and  the  Kiowa  out  of 
the  Black  Hills,  the  Sioux  inhabited  the  N  Great 
Plains  and  the  western  prairies — mainly  m  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
and  up  into  the  bordering  provinces  of  Canada 
Thev  then  numbered  at  least  30,000  The  Teton 
Dakota  numbering  some  15  000  were  the  most  popu- 
lous of  the  seven  tribes,  and  the  Oglala  Sioux,  the 
mo,st  numerous  band  of  the  Teton,  numbered  some 
3,000  In  relations  with  the  white  man  all  the 
divisions  of  tho  Sicnix  have  essentiallv  the  same 
historv  Tho  Sioux  became  friendly  with  the  Brit- 
ish after  the  fall  of  the  french  power  and  suppoited 
the  British  against  the  United  States  in  the  'Amer- 
ican Revolution  and  (with  the  exception  of  one 
c  hief,  Tohaini  or  Rising  Moose)  in  the  War  of  1812 
The  United  States  concluded  peace  treaties  with 
the  Sioux  in  1815,  1825,  and  1851  A  portion  of  the 
Sioux  under  Little  Crow  rose  in  1862  and  horribly 
massac  red  mote  than  800  white  settlers  and  soldiers 
in  Minnesota,  this  levolt  was  suppressed  but  un- 
rest continued  In  1867  a  treaty  was  concluded  bv 
which  tho  Sioux  gave  up  a  large  sec  tion  of  terntorv 
and  agieed  to  letire  to  a  reservation  m  SW  Dakota 
before  1870  The  discovery  of  gold  ui  the  Bhu  k 
Hills  and  the  subsequent  rush  of  prospectors 
brought  on  another  outbreak  led  by  such  famous 
chiefs  as  Sitting  Bull,  Red  Cloud,  Ram-m-t he-Face, 
Crazv  Horse,  American  Horse,  and  Gall  In  this 
revolt  occurred  tho  famous  last  stand  by  Gen 
George  A  CUSTKU,  the  Sioux  were  finally  quelled 
by  (Jen  Nehon  A  Mu  i-  s  after  another  outbreak 
caused  by  treaty  grievances  and  the  excitement 
me  ident  to  the  appcaranc  o  of  a  reputed  Indian 
messiah  (see  GHOST  D\NC'F)  Tho  Sioux  are  gener- 
allv  c  onsidered  to  repi  esent  one  of  the  highest  types 
of  Noith  American  Indian,  both  physically  and 
mentallv  Thev  had  a  tv  pical  Plains  area  c  ulture 
Today  living  on  reservations  in  .Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Mon- 
tana, the\  number  some  46,000  See  R  11  Lowie, 
Dance  Associations  of  the  Ea*Urn  Dakota  (1913), 
G  E  H\de,  Rnl  Clout's  Folk  (1938),  B  O  Nelson, 
iMndoftht  Dacotahs  (1946) 

Sioux  Lookout,  town  (pop  1,756),  W  Out  ,  on  Peli- 
can Lake  and  NW  of  Foit  William  It  is  a  gold- 
mining  and  lumber  center  and  distributing  point 
for  the  surrounding  aiea  There  aie  creosote  works 

Sioux  Rapids,  town  (pop  1,056),  NW  Iowa,  on  the 
Little  Sioux  river  and  NW  of  Foit  Dodge,  platted 
1858,  replatted  1869 

Siphmoth  (sif'mftth),  unidentified  place,  S  Palestine, 
assoc  lated  with  David  1  Sam  iO  2S 

Siphnos  (slf'nus),  island  (32  so  mi  ,  pop  3,325),  off 
S  Gre.ec  o,  in  the  Aogoaii  Sea  W  of  Paros,  one  of  the 
Cvcladcs  In  ancient  times  it  was  famous  for  its 
gold,  silver,  and  iron  mines 

siphon  (bl'fun,  sl'f6n),  tube  through  which  a  liquid 
is  lifted  over  an  elevation  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  and  is  then  emptied  at  a  lower  level 
To  start  the  siphon,  air  must  be  removed  from  it, 
as  may  be  done  by  filling  it  with  the  liquid  The 
elevation  over  which  a  siphon  will  lift  a  liquid  is 
limited  by  the  atuumphei  ic  pressure  At  sea  level, 
water  may  be  lifted  about  34  ft  The  siphon  must 
discharge  at  a  lower  level  than  the  level  of  the 
liquid  at  the  intake 

Sippai  (sI'pAI),  variant  of  SAPH 

Sippar  (sTpnr'),  ancient  city  of  N  Babylonia,  on  tho 
Euphiaten  m  present  Iraq  It  wa«  one  of  the  c  api- 
tals  of  Sargon  and  had  a  great  temple  to  the  sun- 
god  Shamash  Excavations  begun  in  1882  have 
v  lelded  thousands  of  msc  ribed  clay  tablets  It  is 
probably  the  biblical  SEPHARVUM. 


CTOM  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronuncladoa  face*  p*ge  1. 


SIQUEIROS 

SiqueiroB,  David  Alfaro  (davedh'  alfu'ro  sek&'ros), 
1898-,  Mexie  an  painter,  b  Chihuahua  His  career 
as  a  painter  has  always  been  associated  with  vigor- 
ous political  and  revolutionary  activities  He 
enlisted  in  the  BatalWn  Mama  ("Baby's  Brigade") 
in  the  Carranza  army  and  at  17  was  a  staff  officer 
As  military  attache  (1910-21)  at  the  Mexican  le- 
gation in  Pans,  he  came  into  contact  with  stimu- 
lating contemporary  artistic  movements  Upon 
his  return  to  Mexico  ui  1022,  ho  bee  ame  a  leader  of 
the  Syndicate  of  Technical  Workers,  Artists,  and 
Sculptors  and  a  founder  of  the  magazine  Machete, 
which  expounded  the  principles  of  a  new  national 
"people's  art  "  After  1924  he  visited  Moscow,  Los 
Angeles,  Now  York  (where  he  established  for  a 
time  the  Siqueiros  Experimental  Workshop),  Ha- 
vana, and  several  South  American  cities  In  19 JS 
he  served  as  an  officer  m  the  Spanish  republican 
army  Characteristic  of  the  style  of  Siquoiros  is  a 
dynamic  swirling  bru&hwork  and  dramatic  con- 
trasts of  light  and  dark  His  art  is  one  of  violent 
social  protest  He  is  famous  as  a  technical  inno- 
vator Much  of  his  work  is  executed  with  pyroxy- 
lin paints  on  inasomte  Among  his  best-known 
works  are  frescoes  in  the  National  Preparatory 
School,  Mexico  city  (1922-24),  murals  at  the 
Choumard  Art  Institute  and  Plaza  Art  Center,  Lou 
Angeles  (19 J2),  murals  at  the  Mexican  school, 
Chilian,  Chile  (1942),  and  murals  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  Mexico  city  (1945) 
Siquijor  (sCkohor'),  island  (HO  sq  mi  ,  pop  59,507), 
one  of  the  Visayan  Islands,  m  tho  Philippine  Is- 
lands. It  is  SE  of  Negros  Its  products  are  man- 
ganese, tobacco,  hetnp,  and  corn 
Sirach  (sl'ruk) ,  father  of  the  author  of  EC  c  lesiasticus, 
which  is  sometimes  c  allod  Sirach  See  the  prologue 
of  the  book 

Sirah  (sl'ru)  [Heb  .-departure],  well,  between  He- 
bron and  Jerusalem,  where  Abner  was  intercepted 
by  Joab's  emissaries  2  Sam  3  20 
Siren  (sl'run),  in  Greek  mythology,  one  of  three  sea 
nymphs  They  were  the  daughter  &  of  Phorc  us  or  of 
Ac  helous  They  lived  on  a  plea&ant  island  and 
sang  so  sweetly  that  all  who  heard  would  draw  neai 
and  he  shipwrecked  on  the  roc  ks  The  Argonaut 
heroes  were  saved  from  them  by  the  music  of 
Orpheus,  and  Odysseus  escaped  by  tying  himself 
sec  urely  to  a  mast  and  stopping  the  ears  of  his  men 
It  is  said  that  tho  Sirens  committed  ouuide  when 
Odysseus  escaped  them  Sirens  ate  sometimes  pic- 
tured as  birds  with  the  head*  of  women  They 
resemble  the  German  Lorelei 
Siret  or  Siretul,  river  see  SEnrxH 
Sinon  (si 'mm),  Sidoman  name  of  Mt.  HERMON 

Deut  3  9,  Ps  29  6 

Sinus  (sl'reus)  or  Dog  Star,  brightest  star  in  the 
heavens  It  is  a  white  star  m  the  constellation 
Cams  Major  (tho  Great  Dog)  To  the  ancient 
Egyptians  its  rising  was  a  sign  of  tho  beginning  of 
the  Nile  flood  To  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was 
a  token  of  summer  heat  In  1814  Bt-HSM,  an- 
nounced his  belief  that  the  irregularities  m  the 
proper  motion  of  Sinus  indicated  tho  existence  of 
an  obscure  companion  star  Later,  T  H  S \FFORO 
designated  the  position  where  the  companion  might 
be  found,  and  m  1802  Alvan  G  CLAKH.  detected  it 
in  the  position  predicted  It  is  a  star  of  the  10th 
magnitude  and  is  classed  as  a  white  dwarf  btar,  of 
which  one  cubic  inch  is  calculated  to  weigh  about 
a  ton  The  parallax  of  Sinus  has  been  measured 
with  considerable  precision  From  this,  tho  Dog 
Star  is  estimated  to  be  about  8^  light  years  distant 
from  the  earth 

Sirmium  (sur'meum),  ancient  citv  of  Pannonia 
The  site  is  near  Mitrovu  a,  Yugoslavia  It  was  un- 
important until  occupied  b\  the  Romans  m  the 
conquest  of  Pannonia,  but  later  as  the  chief  city 
of  Lower  Pannonia,  a  trade  c  enter,  and  a  residence 
of  high  Roman  officials,  it  was  prominent,  especial- 
Ij  in  the  3d  and  4th  cent  A  D 

sirocco  (slrfi'ko)  [Ital  ,  from  Arabu  .^eastern],  name 
applied  to  an  oppressive  warm  or  hot  southerly 
wind  in  Mediterranean  lands,  ospec  lally  Italy  The 
sirocco  rises  in  the  Sahara  in  North  Africa,  fre- 
quently bears  with  it  muc  h  dust,  causing  haze,  and 
gathers  moisture  as  it  crosses  the  ocean 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  see  Roam  IJE  COVERLET 
sisal  hemp  (sl'sj,  sis  J  sAs.ll')  [from  Sisal,  former 
chief  port  of  Yucatan],  important  cordage  fiber  ob- 
tained from  the  leaves  of  the  sisal  hemp  plant,  an 
extensively  cultivated  tropical  AGAVE  It  is  consid- 
ered next  to  Manila  hemp  in  strength  and  value 
and  is  used  in  making  lariats  The  name  sisal  hemp 
IB  frequently  given  to  fibers  of  various  agaves,  par- 
ticularly hcnequen  and  the  false  sisal  Henequen 
(hcn'ukln)  [from  the  Mexican  name]  has  come  to 
mean  the  species  A  gave  fourcroydea  as  distinct  from 
the  true  sisal,  Agave  sisalina  Henequen  is  grown 
chiefly  m  Yucatan,  where  the  production  of  the 
hber,  principal  source  of  binder  twine,  is  a  major 
industry  Ropes  made  of  henequen  were  used  by 
pre-Columbian  Americans  Henequon  and  sisal 
plants  are  typical  agaves  The  false  sisal  of  Florida, 
Agave  decipiens,  produces  an  inferior  fiber  and  is 
di&tinguished  by  spiny  edges  on  the  leaves 
Sisamal  (sfea'mal,  sl'suma'I),  descendant  of  Judah. 

1  Chron  2  40 
Sisera  (sl'suru).  1  Canaanite  captain,  defeated  by 


1830 

Deborah  and  Barak  and  murdered  by  Jael  Judgea 
4,5  2  Family  in  the  return  to  Palestine  Ezra 
2  53,  Neh  7  55 

Sisley,  Alfred  (ulfred'  seshV),  1839-99,  French  land- 
scape painter,  b  Pans,  of  English  parents  He 
studied  under  Corot,  Gloyre,  and  Courbet  One  of 
the  impressionist  group,  he  knew  Renoir,  Manet, 
Degas,  Monet,  and  Pissarro  After  his  father's 
failure  in  business  in  1870,  Sisley  lived  modestly  at 
Moi  ot-Hur-Lomg  and  painted  c  harming  landscapes, 
which  were  only  fully  appreciated  after  his  death 
Less  daiing  than  the  works  of  Monet,  Sisloy'a 
gentle,  sunny  paintings  are  often  much  happier 
Ho  is  well  icpresented  in  many  modern  galleries 
A  River  Bank  (Luxembourg  Mus  ,  Paris),  First 
Snow  at  LouvecienneSt  and  The  Banks  of  the  Loing 
are  characteristic 

Sismondi,  Jean  Charles  Leonard  Simonde  de  (zha' 
sharl'  Ia6nar'  semod'  du  sgsmckle'),  1773-1842, 
Swiss  historian,  b.  Geneva  A  membei  of  tho  circle 
of  Alme  do  Stael,  he  was  a  moderate  liberal,  and 
his  political  views  colored  his  writings  His  most 
celebiated  work  is  the  IJistoi  y  of  the  Italian  Repub- 
lus  in  the  Middle  Agts  (16  vols  ,  1809-18,  Eng  tr  , 
abridged  and  revised,  1906)  Although  this  work 
is  in  many  ways  outdated  and  although  it  is  marred 
hv  Sismondi's  Calvimst  bias  against  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  he  considered  as  c  hiefly  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  liberty  in  the  Italian  states,  the  His- 
tory of  the  Italian  Republics  is  unique  in  its  scope 
and  has  not  been  full>  superseded  by  any  other 
work  Among  Sismondi's  other  writings  is  »  his- 
tory of  1- ranee  Sismondi  was  among  tho  first  his- 
torians to  appreciate  tho  influence  of  economic 
factors  on  political  and  cultvual  developments 

Sisseton  (sl'sutun),  <itv  (pop  2,513),  co  scat  of 
Roberts  co  ,  NE  S  Dak  ,  W  of  Luke  Traverse  near 
tho  N  Dak  line,  in  a  region  of  farms  and  lakes,  me 
1892  It  is  the  scat  of  tho  Sissoton  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, opened  to  white  settlement  m  1892  Fort 
Sisseton  to  the  west,  established  m  1864  for  protec- 
tion against  Indians,  was  abandoned  in  1888 

sisterhood   see  MONASTICIHM 

Sisters  of  Charity,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
many  independent  c  ommumties  of  women  Most 
of  them  owo  their  ongm  to  the  institute  of  St 
VINPFNT  DE  PAUL,  founded  (10  J3)  for  woi  ks  of 
meicv  The  foundation  of  Mother  SFTON  in 
America  was  affiliated  to  this  The  Sifters  of 
Charity  are  vrrv  active  in  parochial  schools, 
hospitals,  orphanages,  and  colleges  They  aro 
often  called  Gia>  Sisters,  where  then  habit  (as  in 
France)  is  of  that  color 

Sistersville,  city  (pop  2,702),  NW  W  Va  ,  on  the 
Ohio  and  NE  of  Parkersburg,  settled  1802  Once 
a  boom  oil  city,  it  .still  has  several  gasoline  refineries 

Sistme  Chapel  (sl'sten)  [for  SIXTUH  IV],  celebrated 
private  chapel  of  the  popes  in  ROME,  one  of  the 
principal  glories  of  the  Vatican  It  was  built  (1473) 
under  Pope  Sixtus  IV  Not  especially  remarkable 
for  size  or  aiclntoc  ture,  it  is  world  famous  for  its 
decorations  There  are  fine  marble  work  and  benu- 
tiful  floor  mosaics,  but  tho  paintings  on  walls  and 
ceiling  make  its  renown  unique  Frescoes  by  Pe- 
rugmo,  Pmturuchio,  Botticelli,  Glurlandaio,  and 
other  15th-(  cntury  painters  decorate  tho  side  walls 
On  altar  wall  and  ceiling  are  the  almost  super- 
human achievements  of  Michelangelo — the  Last 
Judgment  filling  the  end  wall  space  and  the  series  of 
Old  Testament  scenes,  with  statuesque  hguies  of 
prophets  and  sibyls,  spread  across  the  vaulted 
ceiling  They  depict  the  stages  of  creation,  man's 
temptation  and  fall,  Noah  and  the  Deluge,  young 
David's  victory,  and  other  biblical  events  An- 
other treasure  of  the  chapel  is  its  collec  tion  of  illu- 
minated music  manuscripts  in  tho  archives  of  tho 
choir 

Sistova  (st'stuvu),  Bulgarian  Svishtov  (svIsh'tSf), 
town  (pop  12,949),  N  Bulgaria,  on  the  Danube 
Here  in  1791  the  Austnans,  allied  with  Catherine 
II  of  Russia  in  the  second  of  her  Ruewo-TuRKisii 
WARS,  made  a  separate  peace  with  the  Ottoman 
Empire  Belgrade  was  restoicd  to  the  Tuiks 

Sisyphus  (st'slfus),  m  Greek  mythology,  king  of 
Corinth  He  was  the  son  of  Aeolus,  the  husband  of 
Merope,  tho  father  of  Glaucus,  and  in  some  ac- 
counts the  father  of  Odysseus  Because  of  his  dis- 
rospeet  for  Zeus,  he  was  condemned  to  eternal 
punishment  in  Tartarus,  where  he  was  required  to 
push  a  heavy  rock  up  a  steep  hill  Tho  rock,  just 
as  it  reat  hod  the  top,  would  slip  fiom  his  fingers  and 
fall  back  again 

Sitka  (sft'ku),  town  (pop  1,987),  SE  Alaska,  on  the 
west  side  of  Baranof  Island,  in  the  Alexander 
Archipelago  It  was  founded  in  1799  as  New 
Archangel  by  Alekaandr  BAKANOV  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Indians  in  1802  After  it  was  rebuilt, 
Baranov  established  his  headquarters  here,  and 
changed  the  name  to  Sitka  Here,  m  1867,  the 
United  States  officially  took  possession  of  Alaska 
from  Russia,  and  Sitka  remained  the  capital  of 
Alaska  until  1900.  It  has  a  fine  harbor,  which  is 
dominated  by  Mt  Edgec  umbe  on  a  near-by  island 
to  the  west  Some  trade  is  can  led  on,  while  fishing, 
canning,  and  lumbering  are  the  chief  industries 
Here  are  the  Sitka  National  Monument,  the  Shel- 
don Jackson  School,  the  Russian  Orthodox  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Michael  (built  1844),  and  the  Pioneers' 


Home  for  elderly  Alaskans  Since  1940  it  has  be- 
come a  naval  station.  See  C.  L  Andrews,  Sitka 
(3d  ed  .  1945) 

Sitka  National  Monument,  57  acres,  SE  Alaska,  est 
1910  It  preserves  an  old  Indian  stockade,  where, 
in  1804,  the  Indiana  were  decisively  defeated  b>  the 
Russians 

Sitnah  (slt'nu)  [Hob  , -strife],  one  of  Isaac's  wells. 
Gen.  26  21 

Sitten,  Switzerland   see  SION 

Sitter,  Wlllem  de  (via urn  du  si'tur),  1872-1934, 
Dutch  astronomer  and  mathematician  From  a 
study  of  Einstein's  genet al  theory  of  relativity,  ho 
doduc  ed  (1917)  the  theoiy  that  celestial  objects  aro 
receding  or  drawing  closer  together  Further  study 
led  him  to  cone  lude  that  tho  umvorbo  is  expanding. 
Although  many  scientists  have  ace  eptod  the  theory 
of  the  expanding  universe,  most  of  them  agree  that 
the  Do  Sitter  model  of  the  universe  does  not  repre- 
sent tho  piesent  stage  of  expansion,  but  may  pre- 
dict a  final  stage  His  calculations  of  the  rate-  of 
expansion  are  generally  considered  not  to  be  in 
close  agreement  with  experimental  results  De 
Sitter  is  known  also  foi  his  photometric  studies  of 
tho  distribution  of  stais  and  for  his  research  on  tho 
satellites  of  Jupitei  Ho  was  professor  from  1908 
at  the  Umv  of  Leiden  and  in  1919  bee  ame  dueitot 
of  its  observatoi  y  Hm  works  m  English  UK  lude 
Kosmos  (1932)  and  The  Astionomical  Asped  of  the 
Throry  of  Rtlalwity  (1933) 

Sittingbourne  and  Milton  (slt'Tngborn),  urban  dis- 
trict (pop  20,177),  Kent,  England,  on  tho  ancient 
Watling  Stieet  and  on  the  old  route  of  pilgrimage 
to  Canterburs  It  is  an  agricultural  market  with 
paper,  paint,  and  cement  woiks 
Sitting  Bull,  d  1890,  Indian  chief,  Sioux  leader  in 
tho  battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn  He  rose  to  proin- 
mence  ui  the  Sioux  \\arfare  against  tho  white  men, 
and  the  losistanco  of  the  Indians  under  his  com- 
mand to  being  forced  to  settle  on  a  reservation  led 
to  a  punitive  expedition  In  tho  course  of  this 
oecuued  the  Indian  victory  on  tho  Little  Bighoin, 
where  George  A  CusiEft  and  his  men  wete  de- 
feated and  killed  Sitting  Bull  and  some  of  ln> 
followers  escaped  to  Canada,  but  returned  (18Kb 
on  a  promise  of  a  pardon  and  were  settled  on  i 
resolution  'In  1885  he  appealed  in  Buffalo  Hill'-. 
Wild  West  Show,  but  his  championship  of  the 
Indian  c  ause  was  not  at  an  end  lie  one  enraged  tin 
Sioux  to  refuse  to  sell  their  lands,  and  lie  fosteied 
the  religion  of  the  ghost  dance  Ho  was  shot  by 
Indian  police  on  a  charge  of  resisting  anost  See 
biographies  by  Stanley  Vestal  (193j)  and  U  L 
Burdick  (1941) 

Sltwell,  Edith  (sit'yvul),  1H87-,  English  poet  an. I 
critic  Her  poetty,  ^strongly  influenced  by  the 
French  symbolists,  UK  hides  The  Motfar  and  Olhti 
Poirns  (1915),  Gold  Coast  L'uatnmv  (1929),  C,n<n 
Sung  (1941),  and  Tht  Kona  of  the  Cold  (1918)  Th> 
Cantide  of  th<  Rost,  lfH7-W',i)  (1949)  is  a  collec  led 
edition  of  he>r  poetiy  Facade,  n  notable  group  eif 
her  poems  set  to  nuisie  by  William  Walton,  \\as 
first  read  bj  hor  in  London  in  1922  Impoitant 
among  her  critical  works  are  Pot  try  and  Crditiini 
(1925),  Asptcti  of  Modern  Podry  (1931),  .1  Pod's 
Notebook  (1943),  and  a  biograph}  of  \lexandei 
Pope  (1930)  Othei  prose  works  me  lude  Hath 
(1932).  English  Kcu.nl  nm  (193*),  and  /  Ltot  untln 
a  Black  Sun  (1937),  a  novel  about  Jonathan  Swift 
See  .1  Cdibration  for  Edith  tiUwcll  (eel  by  7  G 
Villa,  1948)  She  collaborates!  on  Twentieth  Ci  n- 
tury  Harlequinade  (1910)  with  her  brothei  Sir 
Osbert  Sltwell,  1892-,  poet  and  novelist  His  best 
poetry  is  m  Helectul  Poim-t  (1943)  Among  his 
other  works  are  short  stones  m  Tnple  Fugue  (1924) 
and  Open  the  Door'  (1941) ,  noyels,  including  Hrfart 
the  Bombardment  (1920),  and,  with  Edith  and 
Sachevercll  Sltwell,  Trio  (1938)  Upon  his  fathei  's 
death  m  1943,  he  became  5th  baionot,  he  has 
written  a  remarkable  family  history  in  autobio- 
graphical form — Left  Hand,  Right  Hand'  (1945) 
The  Scarlet  Trtt  (1940),  (.irtat  Morning  (1947), 
and  Laughttr  in  the  Next  Room  (1948)  Sacheverell 
Sltwell  (sushe'vurul),  1900-,  poet  and  art  critic ,  is 
the  youngest  of  the  family  With  Osbert  ho  wiote 
All  at  Sea  (1928)  HLS  work  on  tho  history  of  ait 
includes  Southern  Baroque  Art  (1924),  The  Golhirk 
North  (1929),  and  Bntiih  Architects  and  Craftsmui 
(1945)  He  also  wrote  biographies  of  Liszt  ami 
Mozart,  a  study,  Conversation  Pieces  (1930),  and 
The  Hunters  and  the  Hunted  (1948)  The  unfinished 
Dr  Donne  and  Qargantua  (1930)  is  one  of  his  se\- 
eral  books  of  poetry  See  his  All  Summer  in  a  Day 
an  Autobiographical  Fantasia  (1920) ,  11  L  Megroz, 
The  Three  Sitwdh  (1927). 
Siva  see  HINUUIHM 

Sivaji  (hlvu'je),  1627-80,  leader  of  the  MAHRATTAS 
The  son  of  a  Mahratta  chieftain,  from  early  e  hild- 
hood  ho  was  imbued  with  hatred  of  tho  Mogul 
empire,  which  controlled  most  of  India  From  his 
capital  at  Poona  and  m  tho  field  he  victoriously 
carved  out  a  domain  in  central  India  In  1674  ho 
was  crowned  the  first  Mahratta  emperor. 
Sivan  (sevan'),  m  the  Jewish  CALENDAU,  the  third 
(or  ninth,  depending  upon  the  system  of  reckoning) 
month  Esther  8  9,  Baruch  1  8. 
Sivas  (slvas'),  «ity  (pop  44,866),  central  Turkey,  on 
the  mzii  Irnmk.  It  is  a  trade  center  and  has  cement 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facet  pace  1. 


and  rug  manufactures.  There  are  copper  mines 
near  by  Known  as  Sebaste,  Sebastia,  or  Cabira  in 
ancient  times,  it  was  an  important  city  of  Asia 
Minor  under  the  Romans,  the  Byzantines,  and  the 
Seljuks  Here  in  1919  Kemal  ATATURK  began  the 
nationalist  revolution  in  Turkey  Bivas  has  pre- 
served many  fine  relics  of  medieval  Moslem  art 

Sivash  Sea  (sPvush')  or  Putrid  Sea,  Ru<*  Qniloye 
More  (gunyp'luyu  m6r'yu),  salt  lagoon,  area 
c.l, 000  sq  mi ,  RSFSR,  extending  along  the 
northeastern  coast  of  the  Crimea  It  is  separated — 
except  at  the  Gemchesk  Strait — from  the  Hea  of 
Azov  by  the  narrow  land  tongue  of  Arabat  The 
Perekop  Isthmus  separates  it  from  the  Black  Sea 
in  the  north  The  water  has  a  salt  content  of  up  to 
20  percent 

Siwa  (se'wd),  oasis,  aieac  35  sq  mi  ,  NW  Egypt,  in 
the  Libyan  Desert  It  was  the  seat  of  the  templo 
and  oiade  of  Zeus  Amon  [Zeus  represented  with 
the  horns  of  Amon  I  Alexander  tho  Groat  visited 
(and  perhaps  consulted)  the  orae  le 

Siwahk  Hills  (shva'llk),  N  India  arid  S  Nepal,  ex- 
tending c  900  mi  parallel  to  the  S  Himalav  a  range, 
of  which  they  are  foothills  The  Siwaliks  contain 
vast  fossil  beds  which  are  chiefly  noted  for  mam- 
malian remains 

Siward  (su'ufd),  d  1055,  earl  of  Northumberland  in 
England  A  Danish  warnoi,  he  probably  came  to 
England  with  King  Canute  At  the  behest  of  King 
Harthacanute  in  1041  ho  ravaged  Worcestershire 
and  perhaps  murdered  Eadwulf  of  Northumber- 
land, thereafter  ho  was  himself  earl  of  Northum- 
berland He  supported  Edward  tho  Confessor 
against  Karl  Godwin  in  1051  and  in  1054  defeated 
Macbeth,  king  of  Scotland,  on  behalf  of  Siward's 
nephew,  later  Malcolm  III 

Six  Nations    see  IHOQUOIS  CONFFDERACY 

Sixtus  IV  isTk'stus),  1414-84,  pope  (1471-84),  an 
Italian  (b  near  Savona)  named  Francesco  dolla 
Hovero,  successor  of  Paul  II  and  piodocossor  of 
Innocent  V11I  He  was  made  general  of  his  order, 
the  Franciscans  (1464),  and  became  (1407)  a  car- 
dinal Sixtus  was  expected  to  be  a  reformer,  but 
he  was  too  much  embroiled  in  political  difficulties 
The  .struggle  with  the  French  monarchy  over  tho 
control  of  the  Church  in  France  was  complicated  by 
Louis  Xl's  t-ffoils  to  replace  Ferdinand  I  of  Naples 
with  u  Frenchman  A  quarrel  with  Lorenzo  do' 
MMW  i  bee  nine  c  nti<  al  after  tho  PA/ZT  c  oNsmRAcn 
(1478),  since  an  important  instigator  was  Girolanio 
Riano,  nephew  of  Sixtus,  and  the  pope  seems  to 
huve  had  pnor  knowledge  of  the  plot  (though 
probably  he  did  not  know  that  it  involved  an  at- 
tempt at  minder)  Ho  waged  war  on  Florence 
aft ei ward  Though  a  reconciliation  wis  patched 
up  in  1479,  Lorenzo  joined  Louis  XI  m  threatening 
schism  Relations  with  Italian  states  other  than 
Florence  wore  also  unhappy  Sixtus  consented 
(1478)  to  tho  establishment  of  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition (see  INQUISITION  2),  and  then  found  his  re- 
bukes for  illegal  procedure  and  junsdic  tiori  and  his 
demands  for  moderation  ignored  He  welcomed 
into  the  Papal  States  the  Jews  expelled  from  Spain 
The  bohav  lor  of  his  favored  nephews  was  disgrace- 
ful, a  happy  exception  was  Giuhano  della  Rovero 
(later  Julius  II)  Sixtus  IV  's  creations  of  e  ardmals 
also  had  a  disastrous  effect,  as  the  old  refoimors 
died,  they  were  mostly  replaced  with  men  named  on 
politic  al  grounds,  hence  tho  reforming  party  in  the 
Curia  did  not  again  make  its  influence  felt  until  the 
election  of  Adrian  VI  Sixtus  was  an  excellent 
administrator  of  the  city  and  did  much  to  improve 
and  beautify  Rome  He  was  an  important  bene- 
factor of  the  Vatu  an  Library,  and  he  founded  the 
tiistine  Chapel 

Sixtus  V,  1521-90,  pope  (1585-90),  an  Italian  (h 
near  Montalto)  named  Felice  Peretti,  successor  of 
GRFCJORY  XIII  and  predecessor  of  Urban  VII  He 
entered  the  Fiamiscans  in  early  youth  After 
ordination  (1547)  he  became  a  famous  preacher, 
and  he  was  patronized  by  zealous  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  Reform,  notably  Cardinals  Carafa  (later 
Paul  IV)  and  Gtmheri  (later  St  Pius  V)  and  St 
Philip  Nen  and  St  Ignatius  of  Loyola  From  1556 
to  1560  he  was  counselor  to  the  Inquisition  in 
Venice,  but  his  ardor  caused  trouble  and  he  was 
recalled  In  1565  he  went  to  Spam  to  look  into  the 
alleged  heresy  of  tho  archbishop  of  Toledo  and  so 
seriously  fell  out  with  his  companion,  Cardinal 
Buoncompagm  (later  Gregory  XIII),  that  they 
were  enemies  for  life  He  was  created  cardinal 
(1570)  by  St  Pum  In  the  pontificate  of  Gregoiy, 
Cardinal  Poretti  lived  in  retirement,  spending  much 
time  on  an  edition  of  St  Ambrose  As  pope,  ho 
set  about  to  bring  order  to  the  Papal  States,  which 
were  at  the  mercy  of  brigands,  and  his  methods,  if 
violent,  were  successful  He  spent  a  vast  amount 
of  money  on  the  city,  rebuilding  countless  c  hurches, 
beautifying  streets,  and  erecting  new  buildings  and 
monuments  Sixtus  left  a  tremendous  surplus  in 
the  treasury,  to  do  this  he  nearly  ruined  commerce 
in  the  Papal  States.  He  reorganized  the  pontifical 
administration  and  the  sacred  college,  which  he  set 
at  the  number  of  70  Sixtus  V  is  one  of  the  greatest 
figures  of  theJCatholic  Reform 

Sixtus  of  Bourbon-Parma,  Prince,  1886-1034,  son  of 
Robert,  last  duke  of  Parma,  and  thus  brother  of  ex- 
Empress  Zita  of  Austria-Hungary.  He  studied  at 
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the  Univ.  of  Paris  and  then  made  geographical  and 
archaeological  surveys  in  Africa  and  Asia  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  ho  enlisted  in  the 
Belgian  army,  after  being  rejected  by  Franco  be- 
cause of  his  Bourbon  ancestry  He  was  the  inter- 
mediary of  his  brothor-in-law,  Emperor  CHA HL.es  I 
of  Austria-Hungary,  in  the  latter's  effort  to  effect 
a  separate  peace  with  the  Allies  in  1917  After  ne- 
gotiations had  broken  down,  the  French  govern- 
ment, in  an  effoit  to  produce  a  rift  between  Austria 
and  Germany,  published  a  letter  written  by  Charles 
to  Sixtus 

Sjaelland,  Denmark   see  ZEALAND 

Skagen  (ska'gun),  town  (pop  6,446),  N  Jutland, 
Denmark,  on  the  northern  tip  of  the  Jutland  penin- 
sula, between  the  Kattegat  and  the  Skagcrrak  It 
is  a  port  on  the  Kattegat  and  a  rail  terminus,  and 
it  has  shipyards  and  fisheries  Skagen  dates  from 
the  14th  cent  It  is  also  known  in  English  as  the 
Skaw 

Skagerrak  (ska'gurftk),  strait  between  Norway  and 
Denmark,  stretc  hing  NE  from  tho  North  Soa,  and 
continued  to  the  southeast  by  tho  K\Trr,c»Ar  to- 
ward tho  Baltic  Sea  It  is  shallow  on  the  Danish 
shore  and  deepens  toward  the  Norwegian  coast,  its 
width  is  from  80  to  90  mi  For  the  battle  of  tho 
Skagerrak,  see  JUTIANU,  BATTI  t,  OF 

Skaglt  (ska'jlt),  river  rising  in  the  Cascade  Range, 
British  Columbia,  and  flowing  c  150  mi  SW 
through  Washington  into  Pugot  Sound  Near  tho 
source  three  largo  power  dams  are  planned  by  the 
rity  of  Seattle,  of  tneso,  DIABLO  DAM  is  completed 

Skagway  (skag'wa*),  rity  (pop  634),  SE  Alaska,  at 
tho  heid  of  Lynn  Canal  and  75  mi  NNW  of 
Juncau,  founded  1897  Lving  in  a  mountain  val- 
lov  at  the  toot  of  White  Pass,  it  was  a  jumping-off 
point  to  the  Klondike  during  the  gold  lush  of 
1897-98  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  a  trade  and  tourist 
centei,  and  the  coastal  terminus  of  the  White  Pass 
and  Yukon  Railway 

Skanderbeg    see  SPANDERBKO 

Skane,  Swed  Skane  (sko'nu),  historic  province  of 
extreme  S  Sweden,  now  administratively  divided 
between  MALMOHUS  co  and  KKinriANST/u)  co 
Skane,  the  bcene  of  many  battles,  was  held  by 
Denmark  till  1658,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
Charles  X  of  Sweden  There  are  prehistoric  dol- 
mens and  tumuli  and  many  medieval  castles  and 

Skaneateles  (sklnWt'lus,  ska-),  residential  village, 
(pop  1,949),  (entral  N  Y  ,  in  tho  Finger  Lakes 
region,  at  the  north  end  of  Skaneatoles  Luke  and 
SW  of  Sviaeuhe,  settled  before  1800,  im  18  M 
The  town  has  a  famous  restaurant  and  manufac  - 
tures  <  ontamors 

Skaneateles  Lake,  15  mi  long,  W  c  entral  N  Y  ,  one 
of  the  rMNe.&K  L\KES  It  is  a  sourc  e  of  water  suppl> 
for  Sv  racuse 

Skaraborg,  Swed  Skaraborga  Ian  (ska'ribdr'vus 
Ion"),  county  (4,269  sq  mi  ,  pop  244,737),  S 
central  Sweden,  between  Vanern  and  Vattern  lakes 
It  is  formed  bv  the  northeastern  part  of  the  historic 
province  of  Vastergotland  Mamlv  agricultural,  it 
also  produce's  cement  lumber,  and  textiles  Chief 
towns  are  Maricstad  (the  county  seat),  Lidkoping. 
nnd  Skara  (pop  7,889),  an  ancient  commercial 
renter  Skara  is  a  Lutheran  episcopal  see,  with  an 
11th-century  cathedral 

Skara  Brae  (ska'ru  bra),  Stone  Age  village,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Pomona,  Orkney  Wands  Scotland 

skating,  gliding  along  an  ice  mirfac  e  on  skates  Tho 
earliest  skates  were  made  of  bone,  whu  h  gsve  way 
to  wood,  probably  m  the  14th  cent  These  mate- 
rials frequently  proved  fragile  under  stiam,  and 
wooden  skates  shod  with  iron  came  into  use 
Skates  made  entirely  of  iron  were  introduced  in  tho 
17th  cent  Steel  skates,  with  stiaps  and  damps  to 
fasten  them  to  the  shoes,  weie  first  made  in  the 
1850s,  and  later  came  tho  skate  permanently  at- 
tached to  the  shoe  Skating  has  long  tx»en  u  means 
of  travel  in  countries  with  long,  cold  winters  such 
as  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland  and  Russia  and  espe- 
cially in  Holland,  with  its  <  old  winters  and  canals 
There  are  refeiences  to  skating  in  Knghsh  liooks  as 
early  as  tho  12th  cent  B\  the  17th  cent  skating 
was  not  only  a  means  of  travel,  but  was  also  well 
established  as  a  sport  It  was  early  mtrodu<  od  into 
Amonc  a  by  European  colonists  and  bee  ame  a 
popular  sport  in  the  N  United  States  and  (  anada 
Skating,  besides  being  the  essential  skill  in  the 
game  of  u  e  HOC  KLY,  developed  along  two  lines  as  a 
sport  for  exhibition — speed  skating  and  figure  skat- 
ing In  Europe  manv  skating  c  ontests  are  held  at 
Swiss  resorts  such  as  St  Montz,  while  in  North 
America,  Montreal,  Lake  Placid,  and  Sun  Valloj 
are  well  known  as  c  enters  for  skating  events  There 
are  also  many  indoor  skating  rinks  where  ice  is 
artificially  frozen  Since  1924  figure-skating  c  con- 
tests for  women  and  men  as  well  as  500-,  1,500-, 
5,000-,  and  10,000-metcr  speed-skating  events  have 
become  an  important  part  of  the  Olympic  winter 
sports  Sonja  IlbWR  did  much  to  bring  skating  to 
wide  public  notice,  and  after  she  turned  (193G)  pro- 
fessional, tho  ice  carnival  became  a  favorite  amuse- 
ment in  the  United  States  See  T  D  Richardson, 
The  Complete  Figure  Skater  (1948)  and  Ice-Kink 
Skating  (1949)  Roller  skating,  gliding  on  a  hard, 
smooth,  durable  surface  on  skates  with  rollers  or 
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wheels,  in  recent  years  has  become  a  popular  adult 
sport  Skates  mounted  on  wooden  rollers  date  trom 
the  1860s,  and  soon  wooden  wheels  replaced  the 
rollers  The  ball-bearing  skate  wheel  was  invented 
in  the  18808  The  ougm  of  roller  skates  is  obscure 
(perhaps  thev  wore  first  used  in  Holland),  but  the 

rrt  became  popular  among  children  throughout 
world  When  figure  skating  and  dance  move- 
ments wore  adopted  from  ice  skating,  roller  skating 
gained  a  large  adult  following  Numerous  roller- 
skating  rinks  were  built  in  the  United  States  in  tho 
20th  cent  ,  and  today  several  roller-skating  tourna- 
ments are  held  annually  See  R  D  Martin,  Roller 
Skating  (1944) 

Skaw,  the,  Denmark-  see  SKAGEN 

Skeat,  Walter  William,  1835  1912,  English  scholal 
and  philologist,  giad  Christ's  College,  Cambridge 
(B  A  ,  1858,  M  A  ,  1861)  He  took  holy  orders  in 
I860,  but  illness  cut  short  his  church  career  Re- 
turning to  Cambridge,  ho  served  ab  a  lecturer  in 
mathematics  (1864-71),  began  tho  study  of  Old 
English,  and  was  professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  (1878- 
1912)  In  187.3  he  founded  the  English  Dialect 
Society,  which  brought  about  the  English  Dialect 
Dictionary,  edited  by  Joseph  Wright  (1896-1905) 
Skeat  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  textbooks, 
contributed  freely  to  learned  journals,  and  led  the 
way  in  the  study  of  English  place  names  Among 
the  manv  works  he  edited  are  Lancelot  of  the  Laik 
(1865),  Piers  I'lowman  (in  sever il  parts,  prelimi- 
nary, 1866,  4  parts,  1867-85),  John  Barbour's  The 
Bruce  (4  parts,  1870-89),  JFAfru  's  Lives  of  Saints 
(2  parts,  1881  1900),  and  a  seven-volume  edition 
of  Choicer  (1894-97)  His  important  work.  An 
Etymologual  Dictwnaiy  of  the  Knglush  language 
(1882),  was  enlarged  and  revised  in  1910 

Skeena  (ske'nu),  river  of  W  British  Columbia,  ris- 
ing in  the  Stikine  Mts  and  flowing  <360  mi  S  and 
SW  to  Hecate  Strait  of  the  Pacific,  just  SE  of 
Prince  Rupert  It  is  navigable  for  c  100  mi  Tho 
Bulkley  nver  is  its  c  hief  tnbutar> 

skeet   see  HHOOTINU 

skeleton,  name  applied  to  the  bony  and  cartilagi- 
nous supporting  irurnework  of  humans  and  other 
vertebrates  and  also  to  certain  supporting  and  pro- 
tective strut  turos  of  invertebrate  animals  In  ver- 
tebrates it  is  c  hieflv  an  endoskeleton  (inner  skele- 
ton), while  among  the  invertebrates  the  skeleton  is 
commonly  an  exoskeleton  (an  outer  skeleton)  In 
the  mollusks  it  usualh  takea  the  form  of  a  calcare- 
ous shell  of  either  one  valve  (eg,  in  the  conch, 
snail,  and  whelk)  or  two  valves  (e  g  ,  in  the  clam, 
mollusk,  and  ov s>tt?r)  Crabs  and  other  crustac  eans 
have  an  outer  skeleton  containing  chitm  Some 
microscopic  forms  of  life,  e  g  ,  the  DMTOM  and  cer- 
tain proto/oi.  have  i  skeleton  The  skeletal  mate- 
rial of  the  coral  pol\  p  <  onstitutos  the  roral  used  for 
jewelry  and  othei  pui poses  and  contributes  to  tho 
formation  of  (oral  iccfs  In  the  human  being  the 
skeleton  is  usualK  said  to  consist  of  about  200 
bones  (in  addition  to  six  small  bones  within  tho 
eats)  Some  of  the  bones  that  are  separate  in  a 
child  hot  nine  fused  in  the  adult  skeleton  The  hu- 
man skeleton  (composed  c  hieflv  of  HONL  and  c  Mi- 
ni Ac.h )  is  usuallv  divided  into  axial  and  appenchc  - 
ulai  portions  The  axial  skeleton  c  oiiMStts  of  the 
bones  of  the  head  or  SKLLL  and  those  of  the  trunk 
The  bones  of  the  trunk  make  up  the  SPINAL  COL- 
VMN,  the  sternum  (or  bre-ast  bone),  and  the  ribs 
There  are  12  pairs  of  ribs  in  both  sexes,  the  first  7 
pairs  are  joined  at  their  antenoi  extremities  to  the 
Kteinum  by  cartilaginous  tissue,  the  8th,  Oth,  and 
10th  pairs  are  attac  heel  to  the  c  artilage  of  the  rib 
next  above,  and  the  two  lowest  pans  (sometimes 
called  floating  ribs)  aie  unattuc  hod  m  liont  Tho 
appendic  ular  skeleton  13  made  up  of  tho  bones  of 
the  aims  and  legs 

Skellefte,  Swed  bkrllifte  ah  (shelM'tu  ?lv'),  river 
of  N  Sweden,  rising  in  the  mountains  on  the  Nor- 
wegian border  and  flowing  255  mi  through  Norr- 
botten  and  \asterbotten  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 

Skelleftea,  Swed  MrM<//,d  (she  lef'tuo"),  town 
(pop  12,782),  Vasterbotten  co,  NE  Sweden,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Skell- 
efte uver  The  city  owes  its  growth  to  the  nch 
deposits  of  sulphides,  pv rites,  and  copper  ore  in  the 
vicinity  which  also  contain  quantities  of  arsenic, 
gold,  zinc ,  silver,  antimonv ,  and  lead  Timber,  tar, 
ores,  and  Lapp  wares  are  expoi  ted,  and  there  are 
smelting  plants  Although  founded  as  recently  as 
1845,  hkclleftoa  has  significance  as  an  old  c  ultural 
center,  and  man>  archaeological  finds  havo  boon 
made 

Skelhgs,  roc  kv  islands,  off  SW  Ii eland,  in  Co  Kerry, 
comprising  Lemon  Rock,  Little  Skelhg,  and  Great 
Skelhg  Climbing  the  rocks  to  the  peaks  of  Great 
Skelhg  was  part  of  an  ancient  means  of  penance, 
the  island  ha*  i  ums  of  a  monasterv  and  a  lighthouse 
visible  for  18  mi  There  is  evidenc  e  that  tho  Danes 
visited  the  isles  in  the  9th  cent 

Skelton,  John,  1460 '-1529,  English  poet  and  clergy- 
man Tutor  of  the  princes  under  Henry  VII,  he 
latei  became  rector  of  Diss,  Norfolk  Ho  wrote  a 
long  allegorical  poem,  The  Garland  of  Laurel  (1523), 
but  is  remembered  for  his  satnos  directed  largelv 
against  the  clergy,  such  as  Bowgc  of  Court  (1499), 
Cohn  Clout  (1522),  Why  Come  Ye  Not  to  Courts' 
(c  1522),  and  a  parody,  "Philip  Sparrow.'!  He  fie- 
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quently  used  a  form  of  verse  with  short  lines  and 
insistent  rhymes,  sometimes  repeated  through  sev- 
eral seta  of  couplets,  these  Skeltomcs  also  employ 
alliteration  Skeltomcjverae  has  influenced  several 
modern  poets  See  studies  by  William  Nelson 
(1939)  and  Ian  Gordon  (1943) 
skepticism  (skep'tlslsm)  [from  Or  ,  =  to  reflect,  con- 
sider], philosophic  position  winch  demea  the  ability 
of  man  to  know  all  and  the  ability  of  his  reason  to 
penetrate  everything  It  M  loosely  defined  as  any 
questioning  attitude  dial  longing  the  supremacy 
of  reason,  skepticism  in  an  extreme  form  is  logically 
untenable,  because  in  den>  ing  the  possibility  of  any 
truth,  the  skeptic  denies  the  truth  of  his  statement 
Manifesting  itself  earh  in  the  history  of  Western 
thought,  the  first  important  skeptical  view  was 
held  by  DEMOCRITUH,  who  saw  sense  perception  as 
no  certain  guide  to  objet  tive  reality  The  Sophists 
(see  SOPHIST)  were  the  earliest  group  of  skeptics, 
some,  e  K  ,  PROTAOORAS,  teaching  the  relativity  of 
knowledge  and  others  attempting  to  be  absolute 
skeptics  GORGIAS,  fur  instance,  held  that  noth- 
ing ( ould  be  known,  or  if  an>  thing  were  known,  it 
could  not  be  c  ommumcated  PYRRHO  later  held  a 
similarly  extreme  position,  seeing  reality  as  inac- 
cessible ARCESIUAIS  of  the  Middle  Academy 
taught  that  certitude  is  impossible  and  only  prob- 
able knowledge  is  attainable  In  the  Renaissance 
skepticism  is  seen  in  the  writings  of  Montaigne, 
CHARRON,  and  Pascal  For  Descartes  skepticism 
was  a  device  which  allowed  him  to  anive  at  certain 
incontrovertible  truths  This  approach  is  method- 
ological skepticism  and  in  itself  is  a  refutation  of 
complete  skepticism  In  the  18th  font  the  philoso- 
phers of  Enlightenment  (Bayle,  Voltaire)  were  not 
skeptics  because  they  assumed  the  rule  of  reason  or 
rationalism,  of  which  skepticism  is  the  especial 
enemy.  HUME  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  mod- 
ern skeptics,  though  skepticism  is  not  characteristic 
of  his  thouglrt  In  his  criticism  of  basic  concepts  he 
sharply  limited  man's  supposed  knowledge  of  sub- 
stance, causality  ,  and  the  self  The  greatest  of 
modern  skeptics  is  Kant,  whose  antinomies  are  an 
actual  demonstration  of  skeptic  ism  because  thev 
show  certain  problems  to  be  insoluble  by  reason 
As  a  result,  pure  modern  Kantian  AGNOSTICISM  is 
closely  linked  m  basis  with  skepticism  The  scien- 
tific method  demands  that  all  things  assumed  as 
facts  be  questioned  and  is,  therefore,  skeptical  to  a 
degree,  but  the  positivism  of  many  scientists, 
whether  latent  or  open,  is  incompatible  with  skep- 
ticism, for  it  accepts  without  question  the  assump- 
tion that  material  effect  is  impossible  without 
material  cause  SEXTUS  EMPIRICUS-  wrote  on  an- 
cient skepticism  See  J  B  Bury,  A  History  of  Free- 
dom of  Thought  (1913),  George  Santayana,  Scepti- 
cism and  Animal  Faith  (1923),  Bertram!  Russell, 
Sceptical  Essays  (1928),  M  M  Patrick,  The  Greek 
Sceptics  (1929) 

Skerries  (sktVrez).  town  (pop  2,306).  Co  Dublin, 
Ireland,  on  the  Irish  Sea  and  NE  of  Dublin  It  is  a 
fishing  village  and  a  seaside  resort 

ski  see  SKIING 

Sfaatook  (skltook',  -took'),  town  (pop.  1,496),  NE 
Okla  ,  N  of  Tulsa,  settled  1886,  me  1907 

Skibbereen  (skl'burfn,  -r£n'),  urban  district  (pop 
2,361),  Co  Cork,  Ireland.  SW  of  Cork  and  on  the 
lien  near  its  mouth  It  is  an  agricultural  market, 
with  farm-implement  woiks,  slate  quarries  are 
near  by  Victims  of  the  famine  ot  1847  arc  buried 
near  a  ruined  Cistercian  abbey  west  of  the  town, 
which  has  the  cathedral  and  the  bishop's  palace  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  choc  ese  of  Ross 

Skiddaw  (skld'6),  mountain,  3,054  ft  high,  Cumber- 
land, England,  in  the  Lake  Distuct  near  Keswick 

SJddmore  College,  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N  Y  ,  non- 
sectarian,  chiefly  for  women,  chartered  and  opened 
1911  as  Skidmore  School  of  Arts  with  a  gift  from 
Lucy  Skidmore  Scnbner,  chartered  as  a  college 
1922.  It  offers  liberal  arts  courses  and  training  in 
hue  and  applied  art,  business  and  commercial 
science,  home  economics,  music ,  nursing,  and  phys- 
ical education.  Men  were  admitted  m  1946 

Skien  (shcVun,  sha'un),  city  (pop  15,206),  co  seat 
of  Telemark  co  ,  S  Norway,  SW  of  Oslo,  in  an  iron- 
and  copper-mining  distrtc  t  It  exports  ores,  lum- 
ber, and  paper  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1346 
It  was  largely  rebuilt  after  a  firo  in  1886  Ibsen  was 
lx>rn  here 

Skienuewice  (skyer  ny  eve 'taty,  town  (pop  17,666), 
Poland,  between  Warsaw  and  Lodz  Chiefly  a 
trade  center,  it  has  woodworking  and  electrical  in- 
dustries, glass  and  ceramics  are  produced  in  the 
vicinity 

skiing  (skC'Ing)  Skis — long,  narrow,  flexible  run- 
ners with  the  curved  front  ends  turned  up  and 
pointed — are  used  for  piopulsion  (usually  downhill) 
over  tightly  packed  snow  surfaces  They  are  usu- 
ally made  of  highly  polished  hit  kory,  ash,  or  pine 
wood  and  the  binding,  which  attac  lies  the  boot  to 
the  ski,  is  made  of  metal  or  leather  To  aid  him  in 
accelerating  and  in  balancing,  the  skier  uses  a  pair 
of  poles  which  have  leather  strips  on  the  top,  sharp 
metal  tips  at  the  bottom,  and  circular  rings  about 
4  in  from  the  tips  to  prevent  the  pole  from  sinking 
into  the  snow  Although  the  origin  of  skiing  is  ob- 
scure, it  IB  known  that  skiing  was  a  vital  means  of 
transportation  in  Scandinavia  for  many  centuries 
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Ski*  are  thought  to  have  been  originally  made  from 
the  smoothed-down  bones  of  large  animals.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  skiing  was  used  by  the  Swedes  in  war- 
fare, and  after  the  17th  cent  it  was  introduced  to 
the  countries  of  Central  Europe  which  had  abun- 
dant snowfall  and  slopes  Skiing  as  an  organised 
sport  began  in  Norway  in  1877  and  was  soon 
adopted  by  many  countries  The  U  S  National 
Ski  Association  was  founded  in  1904  The  same 
year  Norwegians  also  helped  organize  a  military 
school  for  skiing  at  Briancon  for  the  French  army 
Skiing  as  a  military  tec  hmque  spread  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  ski  troops  were  widely  used  by  the  Finns 
m  the  Russo-Finmsh  War  (1939-40)  Sluing  has 
been  a  major  event  in  the  winter  Olympic  sports 
since  1924  A  skiing  meet  usually  includes  four 
types  of  events'  the  ski  jump  (each  contestant  is 
given  two  jumps),  in  which  distance  and  form  are 
the  deciding  factors,  the  flying  kilometer,  a  straight 
downhill  race,  the  slalom,  contested  on  a  sharply 
twisting  course  marked  off  by  flags  on  a  graded 
slope,  in  which  the  skier  who  completes  the  course 
in  tho  least  time  wins,  and  the  cross-country  run, 
over  a  long  course  (ranging  from  18  to  50  kilome- 
ters in  Olympic  games)  in  which  bho  natural  terrain 
and  obstacles  test  the  skier's  durability  and  maneu- 
verability Lake  Placid,  NY,  and  Sun  Valley, 
Idaho,  are  notable  among  the  many  American 
skiing  centers,  while  in  Europe  Chamomx  (France), 
Garmisc  h-Partenkirc  hen  (Germany),  St  Moritz 
(Switzerland),  and  Oslo  (Norway)  are  well  known 
Famous  skiers  me  lude  Alf  En  gen,  Lars  Haugen  and 
Anders  Haugen,  Hannes  Schneider,  and  Torger 
Tokle  See  A  H  M  Lunn,  A  History  of  Skiing 
(1927)  and  Mountains  of  Ymtth  (2d  ed  ,  1949) ,  E  H 
Jessup,  Skis  and  Skiing  (1929),  Eddie  Huber  and 
Norman  Rogeis,  Complete  Ski  Manual  (1940), 
Frank  Harper.  Sknng  for  the  Millions  (1945)  and 
Night  Climb  (1946),  E  F  Little  and  J  A  Clark, 
Fundamentals  of  Skiing  (1948) 

skin,  integument  01  covering  of  the  body  of  humans 
and  some  other  animals  It  is  composed  of  two  dis- 
tinct layers  The  outer  layer  or  epidermis  consists 
of  a  number  of  layers  of  similar  cells  from  which 
dried  cells  are  continually  shod  Pigment  m  the 
epidermis  and  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  dermis 
give  the  skin  its  color  The  true  skin,  the  dermis, 
lies  beneath  the  epidermis,  and  it  contains  nerve 
endings,  capillaries,  sweat  glands,  hair  follicles,  and 
sebaceous  glands  The  general  functions  of  the 
skin  are  protection,  hoat  regulation,  secretion,  ex- 
cretion, and  sensation.  Disorders  of  the  skin  in- 
clude birthmarks,  e  g ,  moles  and  small  blood 
tumors  (hemangiomas) ,  warts,  blackheads,  and 
rashes  caused  by  allergy  or  infectious  disease,  other 
skin  conditions  include  hives,  eczema,  acne,  boils, 
and  ringworm 

Skinner,  Otis,  1868-1942,  American  actor,  b  Cam- 
bridge, Mass  After  his  New  York  debut  m  1879, 
he  rose  to  popularity  with  Axigustm  Daly,  Law- 
rence Barrett,  and  Mme  Modjeska  He  won  lasting 
fame  in  Kismet  (1911)  and  was  popular  in  such 
plays  as  Blood  and  Sand  (1921)  and  Sancho  Panza 


(1923)  as  well  as  in  Shaksperian  productions    The 
Last  Tragedian,  his  selections  from  Booth's  cor- 


respondence, was  published  in  1939  See  his  Foot- 
lights and  Spotlights  (1924)  and  Mad  Folk  of  the 
Theatre  (1928)  His  daughter,  Cornelia  Otis  Skin- 
ner, 1901-,  American  monologist  and  author,  b 
Chicago,  was  educated  at  Bryn  Mawr  and  the  Sor- 
bonne  Her  piesentation  (1937)  of  the  novel  Edna 
His  Wife  as  a  monologue  displayed  great  versatil- 
ity, and  in  1946  she  achieved  success  in  the  title 
role  of  Lady  Windermere's  Fan  See  her  Our  Hearts 
Were  Young  and  Oay  (with  Emily  Kimbrough, 
1942)  and  Family  Circle  (1948),  reminiscences  of 
her  early  years. 

Skobelev,  Mikhail  Dmitreyevich  (mekhuyeT  du- 
me'tr6uvlch  skd'bllylf),  1843-82,  Russian  general 
He  took  part  m  the  Russian  expedition  (1873)  to 
Khiva  and  led  the  expedition  to  Kokand  in  1876- 
76  The  khanate  of  Kokand  be<  ame  the  Russian 
province  of  Fergana,  of  which  Skobelev  was  the 
first  governor  He  distinguished  himself  (1877-78) 
in  the  Russo-Turkish  War.  and  in  1881  he  led  tho 
spectacular  march  to  GaoK-Tjcpt  which  resulted 
m  the  conquest  of  Russian  Turkistan 

Skobelev.  Uzbek  SSR   see  FERGANA 

Skokie  (sko'ke),  residential  village  (pop  7,172),  NE 
111 ,  near  Chic  ago ,  im  1888,  called  Niles  Center  till 
1940  Pharmaceutical  supplies  are  made 

Skokloster  (skooklfi'stur),  castle  on  Malaren  lake. 
E  Sweden  It  was  built  (1650)  by  Field  Marshal 
Karl  Gustav  Wrangel  on  tho  site  of  a  suppressed 
monastery,  and  it  contains  a  fine  collection  of  fur- 
niture, portraits,  and  tapestries  and  of  arms  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War 

Skoplje  (skdp'ulyu),  Macedonian  Skopje  (&k6p'yu), 
city  (pop  91,557),  capital  of  Yugoslav  Macedonia, 
S  Yugoslavia,  on  the  Vardar  It  is  a  manufactur- 
ing and  trade  center,  the  see  of  an  Orthodox  East- 
ern metropolitan,  and  the  seat  of  a  Macedonian 
university  Dating  from  Roman  times,  Skoplje 
was  the  scene  (1346)  of  Stephen  Dushan's  corona- 
tion as  tsar  of  Serbia.  Among  the  many  ancient 
landmarks  of  the  cit>  are  the  Stephen  Dushan 
bridge  (said  to  date  from  the  16th  cent )  across  the 
Vardar,  the  cathedral,  the  Turkish  citadel,  the  fine 


mosques  of  Mustafa  Pasha  and  of  Sultan  Murad 
(both  15th  cent.),  and  the  Oriental  bazaar  Under 
Turkish  rule  Skoplje  was  known  as  Uskub. 
Skovde,  Swed.  Sktode  (shur'du),  city  (pop  16,237), 
Skaraborg  oo ,  8  central  Sweden,  between  Vattern 
and  Vanern  lakes  It  has  a  large  military  post. 
Known  since  pagan  times,  it  was  a  medieval  shrine 
of  St  Elm  (Helen)  of  Skovde  and  received  town 
privileges  in  1526 

Skowhegan  (akouhe'gun),  town  (pop  7,159),  co 
seat  of  Somerset  co  ,  central  Maine,  on  the  Keniie- 
bec  above  Waterville,  settled  1771,  set  off  from 
Canaan  as  Mil  burn  1823,  renamed  1836  It  has 
varied  manufactures  and  is  a  supply  point  for 
vacationists  Five  miles  north  of  tho  village  is  the 
resort  Lake  wood,  site  since  1901  of  a  well-known 
summer  theater  A  boulder  commemorates  Ar- 
nold's passage  through  Skowhegan  in  1775 

Sknabin,  Aleksandr  Nikolay evich .  see  SCRIABIN. 

skull,  bony  fiamework  of  the  head,  consisting  of  tho 
cranial  hones  and  the  facial  bones  The  bones  form- 
ing the  cranium  are  the  occipital,  parietal,  tem- 
poral, frontal,  ethmoid,  and  sphenoid  The  bones 
of  the  face  are  the  lachrymal,  nasal,  palatine,  in- 
ferior turbmates,  maxillary  (upper  jaw),  malar 
(zvgoma  or  cheek  bonea),  vomor,  and  mandible 
(lower  jaw)  The  biam  is  encased  in"  the  bones  of 
the  cranium  and  communicates  with  the  spinal 
cord  through  an  opening,  the  foramen  magnum,  at 
the  base  of  tho  skull  At  birth  certain  areas  of  the 
cranial  bonos  are  not  completely  ossified,  these 
soft  portions  are  known  as  fontanels  There  are  six 
such  areas  which  close  at  different  ages,  but  all  are 
normally  completely  ossified  by  the  second  year 

skunk,  carnivorous,  nocturnal  mammal  of  the  wea- 
sel family  The  common  or  striped  skunk  of  tho 
United  States,  N  Mexico,  and  Canada  has  thick 
black  fur  with  two  white  stripes  on  the  back  It  is 
usually  a  little  over  2  ft  long  including  the  long, 
bushy  tail  Because  it  destroys  many  insect  posts 
it  is  protected  in  many  states  Its  ability  to  spray 
from  the  vents  under  the  tail  an  oily  liquid  with  an 
offensive,  persistent  odor  protects  it  against  most 
enemies  In  the  North  the  animals  sleep  through 
tho  winter  The  small,  slendei  spotted  skunk 
(Spilogale)  has  several  white  stripes  or  lines  of 
spots  It  inhabits  parts  of  the  SE  and  central 
United  States,  Mexico,  and  Central  America  In 
the  fur  trade  it  is  of  less  value  than  the  striped 
skunk  The  hog-nosed  skunk  (Conepatus)  ranges 
from  the  SW  United  States  through  most  of  South 
America 

skunk  cabbage,  early-spnng-bloommg,  rank-odored 
perennial  (Symplocarpus  foetidus  or  Spathyema 
foetida)  of  wet  places  of  E  North  America  and 
Asia  A  low,  cowl-shaped  spathe.  usually  reddish 
mottled,  envelops  the  «clense  head  of  florets  A 
cluster  of  large  leaves  appears  later  The  plant  is 
said  to  contain  a  poison  destroyed  in  cooking,  me- 
dicinal use  has  been  made  of  the  root  In  tho  West 
a  related  plant  (LysichUon  camtschatcense)  is  called 
yellow  skunk  cabbage 

Skutan,  Turkey   see  SCUTARI 

sky,  apparent  dome  over  the  earth,  background  of 
the  clouds,  sun,  moon,  and  stars  The  blue  color 
of  the  clear  daytime  sky  is  the  result  of  tho  selec- 
tive scattering  of  light  waves  by  the  mmuto  par- 
ticles of  dust  and  vapor  in  the  earth's  ATMOSPHERE 
The  longer  rays  (the  reds  and  yellows)  pass  through 
most  readily,  while  the  shorter  rays  (the  blues)  are 
scattered  The  smaller  the  dust  particles,  the 
fewer  will  be  the  rays  scattered,  and  therefore  the 
purer  will  be  the  blue  An  excess  of  dust  and  es- 
pecially of  large  dust  paiticles  causes  scattering  of 
many  lays  besides  the  blue,  and  tho  sky  "fades" 
and  bee  omes  whitish  or  hazy  The  sky  is  c  learost 
when  and  where  there  are  the  fewest  and  smallest 
dust  particles — m  the  morning,  in  the  winter,  after 
a  ram,  from  a  mountain,  or  over  the  ocean  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  experimented  with  light  and  at- 
tempted an  explanation  of  the  sky's  blue  color  The 
work  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Lord  Rayleigh,  and 
other  physicists  on  light  and  its  behavior  made 
it  possible  to  understand  rainbows,  sky  color, 
mirages,  and  other  atmospheric  phenomena. 

Skye  (ski),  island  (with  surrounding  islets  428,998 
acres,  pop  10,407),  off  NW  Scotland,  m  Inverness- 
shire,  one  of  the  Inner  Hebrides  Separated  from 
the  mainland  by  the  Sound  of  81  eat,  tho  Inner 
Sound,  and  Loch  Alsh,  it  has  an  irregular  coast  line 
Many  of  its  lochs  are  overlooked  by  lofty,  sheer 
precipices  Inland  the  Cuillm  Hills  nae  to  3,309  ft. 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  island  is  cultivable  Sheep 
and  cattle  raising  and  fishing  are  the  chief  indus- 
tries The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  island  is  a  resort 
in  spite  of  its  heavy  rainfall  Portree,  the  capital, 
on  the  east  coast,  is  the  leading  town.  At  Dunve- 
gan,  on  the  west  coast,  is  the  castle  of  the  Macleod 
clan,  close  by  at  Boreraig  the  MacCnmmona, 
pipers  to  the  Macleods,  once  had  a  bagpiping 
school  At  the  north  end  of  the  island  are  the  ruins 
of  Duntulm  Castle,  belonging  to  the  rival  clan, 
the  Macdonalds.  Near  here  is  the  grave  of  Flora 
Macdonald.  The  cave  which  sheltered  Prince 
Charles  Edward  is  near  Fortree. 

Skye  terrier:  see  TBRKIBR. 

skylark.  Old  World  bird  famous  for  its  spirited, 
melodious  song  delivered  as  it  soars  into  the  air.  Its 


Cross  references  are  tadimted  by  MIAUL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facet  faf«  t. 


plumage  is  protectively  colored— the  upper  parts 
brown  streaked  with  black  and  the  under  parts 
light  with  black  streaks  on  the  breast  In  Europe 
the  bird  is  used  for  food  Several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  establish  it  as  a  perma- 
nent resident  m  America  Often  celebrated  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  it  is  the  subject  of  Shelley's  "To  a 
Skylark  " 

Skyro«  (ske/ros,  skl'rus)  or  Scyros  (sl'rua,  ekfi'ros), 
island  (81  sq  mi  ,  pop  3,396),  off  central  Greece, 
in  the  Aegean  Sea,  K  of  Euboea  It  is  the  largest  of 
the  Northern  Sporades  Wheat,  figs,  and  olives  are 
grown  here.  There  are  marble,  chromite,  and  iron 
deposits.  Fishing  and  sponge  diving  are  important 
sources  of  livelihood  In  ancient  legend  Thetis  here 
concealed  her  son  Achilles  (in  woman's  attire) 
among  the  daughters  of  Lvcomedes;  here  Neoptole- 
rnus,  son  of  Achilles  by  Deidamia,  was  reared,  and 
here  Theseus  was  killed  by  Lycomedes  Skyros 
was  conquered  in  469  B  C  by  the  Athenians  under 
Cimon,  who  discovered  what  were  said  to  be  The- 
seus' bones  and  conveyed  them  to  the  Theseum  in 
Athens  Rupert  Brooke,  who  died  in  the  Galhpoh 
campaign  of  1916,  was  buried  on  Skyros 

skyscraper,  building  of  gieat  height,  constructed  on 
a  steel  skeleton,  a  purely  modern  and  almost  ex- 
cluwvelv  Amencan  type  of  strut  ture  The  many 
mechanical  developments  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
19th  cent  contributed  to  its  evolution  The  devel- 
opment of  the  hydraulic  passenger  elevator,  of 
which  the  first  installation  took  place  in  New  York 
c  itv  in  1867,  made  possible  a  maximum  height  of  18 
to  20  stories  In  1887  the  first  electric  elevator  was 
i  natal  led,  and  with  the  eventual  perfecting  of  high- 
speed electric  elevators  skyscrapeis  were  free  to  at- 
tain any  desired  height  The  earliest  tall  buildings 
were  of  solid  masonry  construe  tion,  with  the  thu  k 
walls  of  th«  lower  stories  usurping  a  disproportion- 
ate amount  of  floor  spat  e  The  elevator,  bv  making 
greater  heights  possible,  thus  revealed  the  need  for 
a  form  ol  construction  which  would  permit  thinner 
walls  thiough  the  entire  height  of  the  building 
Architects  began  to  use  cast  iron  in  conjunction 
with  masonry,  and  this  was  followed  by  cage  con- 
strue tion,  in  which  the  iron  frame  supported  the 
floors  and  the  masonry  walls  bore  then  own  weight 
The  next  step  was  the  invention  of  a  system  in 
which  the  metal  framework  would  support  not  only 
the  floors  but  also  the  walls  This  appeared  in  the 
Home  Insurance  Building  in  Chicago,  designed 
(1883)  bv  William  Le  Baron  Jenne\ ,  the  first 
building  in  the  world  which  employed  steel  skeleton 
( onstruction  and  which  embodied  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  a  modern  skysc  raper  A  number  of 
similar  buildings  then  followed  in  Chicago,  which 
was  thus  the  birthplace  of  the  early  skyscrapers 
In  the  1890s  the  steel  frame  was  developed  into  its 
final  form,  that  of  a  completely  riveted  skeleton 
bearing  all  the  structural  loads,  with  the  exterior  or 
thin  curtain  walls  serving  merely  as  an  enclosing 
screen  In  1892  the  New  York  Building  Law  made 
its  first  provisions  for  skeleton  constructions  There 
followed  a  penod  of  numerous  experiments  in  de- 
vising efficient  flooi  plans  and  in  seeking  a  satisfy- 
ing auhitectural  form  The  Flat  iron  Building  was 
constructed  in  1902,  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
an<  e  Tower  in  1909,  and  the  Woolworth  Building, 
00  stones  high,  bv  Cass  Gilbeit,  in  1913  The  last, 
based  upon  Gothic  design,,  was  the  first  instance  of 
a  unified  and  aesthetically  satisfying  solution  and 
marks  the  end  of  the  embryonic  period  of  sky- 
scraper design  In  1926  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company  Building,  by  McKenzie,  Voorhoes,  and 
Gmelin,  achieved  a  definitive  form  for  a  modern 
tall  building  freed  from  all  historical  motives  of  de- 
sign Its  emphasis  upon  simple,  expressive  mass 
set  a  practice  followed  by  prac  tic  allv  all  subsequent 
skyscrapers  In  1916  New  York  city  adopted  the 
Building  Zone  Resolution,  establishing  legal  con- 
trol over  the  heights  and  arrangements  of  buildings 
and  over  the  elements  relating  to  health,  fire  haz- 
ard, and  the  assurance  of  adequate  light  and  air  to 
buildings  and  streets  Height  regulations  and  the 
progressive  setting  back  of  the  exterior  walls  above 
a  determined  height  gave  rise  to  the  setback 
buildings,  whoso  stepped  profiles  characterize  the 
contemporary  American  skyscraper  With  the 
complex  structural  and  planning  problems  solved, 
there  remains  the  need  for  satisfactorily  integrat- 
ing skyscrapers  with  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, including  hygiene,  transit,  and  economy 
The  proper  placing  and  regulating  of  lofty  struc- 
tures has  become  of  prime  importance  in  modern 
planning  of  cities  Among  the  highest  New  York 
skyscrapers  are  the  Empire  State  (102  stories, 
1,260ft  high),  Chrysler  (77 stories,  1,046ft  high); 
Rockefeller  Center  (70  stories,  860  ft  high),  60 
Wall  Tower  at  70  Pine  St  (67  stories,  960  ft  high). 
See  W.  A.  Starrett,  Skyscraper*  and  the  Mm,  Who 
Build  Them  (1928),  A.  P.  Morgan,  Story  of  Sty- 
tempers  (1984). 

skywriting,  advertising  medium  in  which  aircraft, 
through  the  controlled  emission  of  thick  smoke, 
spell  out  trade  names  and  sales  slogans  in  the  sky 
The  technique  was  first  developed  in  1922  when 
J.  C.  Savage,  a  pioneer  English  airman,  wrote  the 
name  of  a  British  newspaper  m  the  sky  over  Epsom 
Downs.  Patents  were  secured  and  sky  writing  en- 
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terprises  started  in  England,  France,  the  United 
States,  and  elsewhere  Letters  a  mile  high  and  a 
mile  wide  can  be  formed  by  the  movements  of  spe- 
cially built  planes  equipped  with  the  smoke-emit- 
ting apparatus  Engine  heat  is  used  to  turn  light 
paraffin  oil  into  white  smoke,  which  is  exhausted 
under  pressure  The  introduction  of  other  chemi- 
cals (the  formula  of  the  oil  compound  is  patented) 
enable  the  smoke  particles  to  adhei  e  together  until 
the  message  as  a  whole  can  be  read  by  persons  look- 
ing up  from  the  ground  The  "writing"  is  done  at 
heights  of  from  10,000  to  17,000  ft  and  is  only 
feasible  in  cloudless  skies  in  which  there  is  no  more 
than  a  moderate  wind  Contrac  ts  are  frequently 
written  for  skywriting  over  a  designated  place, 
e  g  ,  a  race  track,  fair,  bathing  beach,  or  carnival, 
and  for  a  specified  day  and  time  Should  the  ele- 
ments not  favor  the  arrangements,  the  agreement 
expires  Skytypmg,  the  name  given  to  a  more 
modern  form  of  skywriting,  involves  the  use  of 
from  five  to  seven  planes  They  fly  rigidly  parallel 
and  equidistant  courses  as  nearly  in  perfect  unison 
as  possible  The  message  to  be  written  in  the  sky 
is  arranged  on  a  master  control  panel,  and  as  the 
planes  fly  abreast  electronic  signals  cause  the 
smoke-emission  control  in  each  plane  to  release 
puffs  of  smoke  accordingly  Other  advertising  de- 
vices associated  with  skywriting  are  the  flashing  of 
messages  or  designs  m  lights  on  plane  wings  and  on 
the  sides  of  hghter-than-air  airships  during  dark- 
ness and  the  towing  of  feigns  during  daylight 

Slade,  Felix,  1790-1868,  English  art  collector  and 
philanthropist  He  endowed  the  Slade  professor- 
ships of  fine  arts  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  univer- 
sities and  at  University  College,  London,  which 
also  received  six  scholarships  m  art  His  fine  collec- 
tions of  glass,  books,  and  engravings  were  given  to 
the  British  Museum 

Sladek,  Joseph  Vaclav.  Czech  Joseph  Vaclav  Sladek 
(v6'zef  vttts'Uf  sla'dek),  1845-1912,  Czech  poet 
and  translator,  studied  science  at  the  Umv  of 
Prague  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1868  and 
lived  here  for  two  years  Later  he  taught  English 
m  Prague  He  translated  nine  h  English  and  Amer- 
ican poetry  into  Czech,  and  his  translation  of 
Shakspere  is  still  standard  Sladek's  own  Ivi  ics  are 
simple,  in  the  style  of  folk  poetry,  and  express  his 
personal  emotions 

slag  see  HAHIC  SLAO  and  METALLURGY. 

slaked  lime   see  LIME 

slander   see  IIBEL  AND  BLANDER 

slang,  novel,  ostensibly  c  areless,  more  or  loss  humor- 
ous language  In  c  olloquial  standard  Knghsh,  slang 
has  been  a  constant  feature  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ,  mainly  c  onsistmg  of  faddish  tru  ks  of  vocabu- 
lary Some  of  the  expressions  pass  into  the  ordinary 
vocabulary,  as  "O  K  "  Slang  is  related  to  pre- 
ciosity, whi<  h  is  overelegant  where  slang  is  violent, 
like  preciosity  it  has  had  literary  use,  as  in  the 
Anglo-American  sports  pages  Contrary  to  a  wide- 
spiead  belief,  slang  shares  the  taboos  and  euphe- 
misms of  ordinary  speech,  thus  American  slang 
always  provides  words  for  death  See  studies  or 
H  L  MtNCKkN,  especially  in  his  American  Lan- 
guage 

Slankamen  (slang-ka'mfln),  village,  Serbia,  Yugo- 
slavia, at  the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Theiss,  c  25  mi  NW  of  Belgrade  Here  in  1691  the 
imperial  army  under  Louis  of  Baden  inflicted  a  de- 
cisive defeat  on  the  Turks  The  Turkish  grand 
vizier,  Mustafa  Kuprih,  was  slam  in  the  battle 
The  village  was  also  known  as  Salem  Kemen  and 
Szalankemen 

slate,  hne-grained  rock  formed  by  the  motamor- 
plusm  under  pressure  of  c,lave>  and  silty  sedimonta 
and  characterized  bv  the  propeity  of  splitting  into 
extremely  thin  layers  The  direction  of  this  slaty 
cleavage,  which  is  presumably  at  right  angles  to 
the  source  of  the  pressuie,  is  parallel  to  the  longer 
axis  of  the  mineral  particles  which  have  bee  ome  re- 
arranged under  the  pressure,  and  the  cleavage 
planes  often  cut  across  the  bedding  planes  Slate 
is  intermediate  in  hardness  between  clay  rocks 
(e  g  ,  shale)  and  mica  schists  Its  characteristic 
color  is  a  gray  blue.  The  better  grades  are  used  for 
roofing 

Slater,  Samuel  (sla'tur),  1768-1835,  American  pio- 
neer in  the  cotton  textile  industry,  b  Derbyshire, 
England  As  an  apprentice  and  later  a  supervisor 
in  the  mill  ol  Jedediah  Strutt,  a  partner  of  Richard 
ARKWRIOHT,  he  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  the  cotton-manufacturing  machinery  then  in 
use  Drawn  by  the  bounties  offered  for  the  encour- 
agement of  the  textile  industries  in  Amenca,  he  left 
England  in  disguise,  since  the  emigration  of  textile 
workers  was  forbidden,  and  reached  New  York  in 
1789  In  1790  he  went  to  Providence,  R  I  ,  where 
ho  met  Moses  Brown  and  contracted  to  reproduce 
Arkwright's  complicated  machinery  for  the  firm  of 
Almy  and  Brown,  to  which  his  name  was  soon 
added  This  he  accomplished  by  a  remarkable  feat 
of  memory,  because  all  attempts  to  obtain  English 
models,  by  purchase  or  smuggling,  had  been  in 
vain  Tho  first  mill  was  replaced  by  another  m 
1793  which  still  stands,  at  near-by  Pawtucket  In 
1798  he  formed  an  additional  partnership  with  his 
relatives  by  marriage,  called  Samuel  Slater  and 
Company,  and  built  another  null  near  Pawtucket. 
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He  later  established  mills  at  Slatersville  (now  m  the 
town  of  North  Smtthfield),  R  I ,  and  elsewhere  in 
New  England,  becoming  very  prosperous  He  ex- 
ercised a  strict  but  paternal  supervision  over  his 
employee*  and  was  a  leader  in  the  Sunday-school 
movement  See  W  H  Bagnall,  Samuel  flutter  and 
the  Early  Development  of  Cotton  Manufacture  in  the 
United  States  (1890),  Perry  Walton,  The  Story  of 
Textiles  (1912,  new  ed  ,  1936). 

Slater,  utv  (pop  3,070),  N  central  Mo ,  near  the 
Missouri  river  E  of  Kansas  City,  in  a  livestock  and 
gram  area 

Slatersville,  R  I    see  NORTH  SMITHFIELD 

Slatin,  Rudolf  Carl  (r<3o'ddlf  k&rl'  sla'tin),  known  as 
Slatm  Pasha  (pii'sha).  1857-1932,  Austrian  ad- 
venturer in  British  and  Egyptian  service  Recom- 
mended to  C  G  Gordon  by  Emm  Pasha,  Slatin 
became  governor  of  Dara  (1879)  and  governor  gen- 
eral of  Dar f ur  ( 188 1 )  He  f ai  led  to  receive  adequate 
support  against  the  rebellious  Arabs  in  8  Dartur  in 
the  Mahdist  War  and  in  1883  was  c  om pel  led  to  sur- 
render to  the  Aiab  leader,  the  Mahdi  Mohammed 
Ahmed  He  remained  a  prisoner  under  degrading 
conditions  until  1895,  when  he  managed  to  escape 
to  Cairo  Slatin  then  served  as  inspector  general  of 
the  Sudan  (1900-1914)  During  the  First  World 
War  he  superintended  the  prisoners-of-war  section 
of  the  Austrian  Red  Cross  He  wrote  Fire  and 
Sword  in  the  Sudan  (Eng  tr  ,  1897)  and  was  en- 
nobled by  the  Austrian  emperor  in  1906 

Slatington,  industrial  borough  (pop  4,062),  E  Pa, 
on  the  Lehigh  river  between  Mam  h  Chunk  and 
Allentown ,  settled  1737.  me  18(vl  Slate  quarrying 
on  a  large  scale  is  done  here  Potatoes  are  produced 
as  a  staple  crop 

Slaton  (sla'tun),  city  (pop.  3,587),  NW  Texas,  8E 
of,  and  near,  Lubbock  on  the  Llano  Estacado  It  is 
a  railroad  division  point  and  a  processing  center  in 
a  farm  area 

slaughterhouse   tee  ABATTOIR  arid  MEAT  PACKING 

Slaughterhouse  Cases.  In  1869,  the  Louisiana  legis- 
lature, chiefly  in  ordoi  to  protec  t  the  health  of  the 
people  of  Now  Orleans,  granted  a  25-yoar  monop- 
oly to  a  slaughterhouse  concern  in  that  city.  Other 
slaughterhouse  operators  thus  restrained  from  pros- 
ecuting their  trade  brought  suit,  principally  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  been  deprived  of  their  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law  in  violation  of  the 
FOURTEENTH  AMENDMENT  The  U  S  Supreme 
Court,  with  Justice  Samuel  F  Miller  rendering  the 
majority  decision,  decided  against  the  slaughter- 
house operators  in  1873  It  was  held  that  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  must  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  original  purpose  of  its  framers,  i  o.,  to 
guarantee  the  freedom  of  former  Negro  slaves 
Though  the  amendment  could  not  be  construed  to 
refer  only  to  Negro  slavery,  yet  its  scope  as  origi- 
nally planned  did  not  include  rights  such  as  those  in 
question  A  distinction  was  drawn  between  cituen- 
ahip  of  the  United  States  and  c  itizenship  of  a  state, 
and  it  was  held  that  the  amendment  did  not  intend 
to  deprive  the  state  of  its  legal  jurisdiction  over  the 
civil  rights  of  its  citizens  The  restraint  placed  by 
the  Louisiana  legislators  on  the  slaughterhouse 
operators  was  declared  not  to  be  depriving  them  of 
their  property  without  duo  proc  ess  of  law  The  de- 
cision was  a  conservative  one,  in  that  it  declared 
the  old  police  power  of  states  intact  and  did  not 
seiao  the  oppoitumty  to  extend  Federal  power 
See  Conyers  Head,  ed  ,  The  Constitution  Recon- 
sidered  (1938) 

Slav,  see  SIAVH 

Slave,  river  see  GREAT  SLAVE  LA  KB. 

Slave  Coast,  coast  bordering  the  Bight  of  Benin  of 
the  Gulf  of  Guuiea,  W  Afru  a  It  was  the  principal 
source  of  slaves  from  W  Africa  from  the  16th  to  the 
18th  c  ent 

Slave  dynasty   see  DELHI  SULTANATE 

slavery.  The  vast  extent  in  geography  and  in  time 
of  the  human  institution  of  slavery  makes  general 
remarks  about  it  dangerous  and  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  untrue,  and  the  intrusion  of  the  moral  ele- 
ment into  the  social  and  economic  situation  makes 
the  problem  even  more  difficult  to  discuss  The  in- 
stitution is  known  among  man\  groups  of  low  ma- 
terial culture  as  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  among 
many  of  the  North  Amoru  an  Indian  tribes  Com- 
monly it  is  said  that  primitive  pastoral  tribes  had 
and  have  little  slavery,  which  appeared  in  full  form 
only  with  the  development  of  agric  ultural  economy , 
there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  this  theory,  and  it 
would  seem  that  domestic  slavery  and  sometimes 
concubine  slavery  appeared  among  the  nomadic 
Arabs,  among  Indian  tribes  primarily  devoted  to 
hunting,  and  among  the  seafaring  vikings  It  is 
generally  agreed  thut  usually  the  origin  of  slavery 
was  connec  ted  wit  h  warlike  operations  by  a  tribe 
and  with  the  subjet  tion  of  a  conquered  tribe  Sla- 
very as  a  result  of  debt  is,  however,  seen  in  very 
early  times,  and  African  tribes  have  the  c  ustom  of 
putting  up  wives  and  children  as  hostages  for  an 
obligation,  if  the  obligation  is  unfulfilled,  the  hos- 
tages become  permanent  slaves  The  institution  is 
of  incalculable  antiquit} ,  and  appears  in  the  laws 
of  Hammurabi  Its  form  and  nature  varied  greatly 
in  ancient  society  It  seems  to  have  been  common 
in  the  Tigris-Euphrates  civilizations  and  in  ancient 
Persia,  but  was  not  BO  vital  a  part  of  early  Egyptian 
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economy  The  institution  was  familiar  to  the  an- 
cient Hebrews,  as  is  testified  by  passages  in  the 
Bible  Slavery  was  an  established  institution  in  the 
Greece  of  Homer's  tune  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  Greek  city-states  in  later  days 
were  of  the  servile  class  There  were  domestic 
slaves,  agricultural  slaves,  and  artisans  arid  work- 
men In  Greece,  though  not  quite  so  commonly  as 
in  Asia  Minor,  there  were  also  public  slaves,  such  as 
those  belonging  to  the  temples  In  general  it  is 
thought  that  slaves  m  the  unified  life  of  the  city- 
state  wore  well  treated,  though  the  sy  stem  was  sub- 
ject to  abuses  as  it  has  boon  everywhere,  the  eco- 
nomic picture  Hcsiod  paints  is  not  a  pleasing  one, 
and  the  life  of  the  Spartan  helots  was  one  of  sheer 
oppression  The  slaves  were  in  law  regarded  aw 
property  Manumission  was  common,  and  the 
problem  of  the  freedman  appeared,  his  social  status 
and  the  process  of  becoming  a  free  man  were  beset 
with  difficulties  Slavery  in  the  early  times  of 
Roman  history  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  type 
as  in  Greece,  but  with  the  expansion  of  the  Homan 
state  and  the  victorious  wars  of  Rome  a  more  or 
less  new  form  of  slavery  was  introduced,  the  type 
that  may  be  called  "estate"  or,  anachronistically, 
"plantation"  tvpe,  where  agriculture  was  pursued 
bv  large  numbers  of  slaves  in  a  sort  of  impersonal 
relationship  to  the  landowner,  who  had  practically 
absolute  power  over  them  The  growing  wealth  of 
Home  led  to  an  inci  ease  in  domestic  slaves  and  the 
servile  class  grew  to  great  numbers  They  wore 
employed  in  the  theater,  in  gladiatorial  combats, 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  prostitution  Most  of  the 
slaves  were  foreign  and  some  wore  highly  educated 
and  were  employed  as  instructors  Having  a  large 
retinue  of  slaves  became  one  of  the  prune  marks  of 
luxury,  and  exotic,  especially  Asiatic,  slaves  were 
in  great  demand  The  conditions  of  agricultural 
and,  frequently ,  of  all  sorts  of  slavery  were  brutal 
The  exploitation  of  conquered  provinces  spread 
and  increased  the  evils  of  slavery  With  a  con- 
tinual new  supply  of  slaves,  manumission  was  com- 
mon and  freedmen  became  a  significant  factor  in 
the  Roman  social  scheme  The  slave,  of  course,  had 
almost  no  legal  status,  though  custom  did  restrain 
the  owners  somewhat ,  the  slave  could  testify  agamat 
his  master  only  in  a  very  limited  number  of  serious 
crimes  (adultery,  incest,  and  later  Icsc  majesty)  As 
the  Roman  expansion  approached  saturation  point, 
conditions  of  slavery  improved  somewhat  The  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  is  generally  thought  to 
have  had  little  effect,  though  it  did  mitigate  <  ondi- 
tions  by  inculcating  principles  of  humanity  and  it 
did  give  hope  and  courage  to  the  long-oppressed 
classes  A  gradual  <  hange  in  economic  life  set  in 
and  resulted  m  the  prat  tic  al  disappearance  of  tho 
agricultural  slaves,  who  became,  to  all  practical 
purposes,  one  with  the  coloni  This  process  helped 
prepare  the  way  for  the  manorial  ec  ouomv  in  whi<  h 
the  agricultural  slave  became  the  SERF  (SOP  also 
VILLBIN)  The  semifreedom  of  serfdom  was  the 
dominant  theme  in  the  Middle  Ages,  though  domes- 
tic slavery  (and,  to  some  extent,  other  forms)  did 
not  disappear  The  Church  in  general  encouraged 
manumission,  but  there  were  many  slaves  attached 
to  churchmen  and  church  property  Sale  into  slav- 
ery was  an  extreme  punishment  for  serious  crimes 
Slavery  continued  to  be  prevalent  in  the  Byzantine 
Empire  and  the  pirates  of  tho  Mediterranean  con- 
tinued their  timeworn  if  not  tune-honored  c  ustom 
of  enslaving  the  victims  of  their  raids  Somewhat 
less  important  was  the  enslavement  resulting  from 
the  expeditions  of  the  Norse  sea  raiders  and  of  the 
pirates  who  sporadically  appeared  about  all  the 
coasts  of  Europe  Ihlam,  like  Christianity,  ac- 
cepted slavery  and  it  became  a  standard  institu- 
tion in  Moslem  lands  One  of  its  most  bizarre  as- 
pects there  was  in  the  eunuch  guardians  of  the 
harems,  eunuchs  had  been  widely  known  in  Gre- 
cian, Roman,  and  especially  Byzantine  times,  but 
it  was  among  the  Moslems  and  m  the  Orient  that 
they  were  to  survive  longest  In  the  Orient,  slavery 
was  rooted  in  the  first  historical  developments,  was 
commonly  accepted  as  fixed  until  the  con  temporal  y 
era,  and  is  still  so,  to  some  extent  In  Western  Eu- 
rope, outright  slavery  had  largely  disappeared  by 
the  later  Middle  Ages  though  it  still  remained  m 
such  manifestations  as  the  use  of  slaves  on  galleys 
— a  custom  to  be  perpetuated  in  penal  servitude 
until  the  20th  cent  In  Russia  slavery  persisted 
somewhat  more  than  in  the  more  westerly  coun- 
tries, and  indeed  the  serfs  were  pushed  into  the 
classification  of  slavery  by  Peter  the  (Jreat  The 
Moorish  ( onqueats  ana  later  the  Turkish  conquests 
in  Europe  tended  to  swell  the  number  of  slaves 
greatly,  and  this  process  was  complemented  by 
Christian  reconquest  of  some  of  the  lands  A  revo- 
lution came  in  the  15th  and  16th  cent  in  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  The  explorations  of  Portuguese 
navigators  on  the  African  coast  resulted  in  the 
exploitation  of  the  African  Negro  as  a  slave,  and 
for  nearly  five  centuries  the  visits  of  slave  raiders  to 
the  African  coasts  were  to  be  a  lucrative  and  impor- 
tant business,  not  the  less  notable  because  of  its 
appalling  brutality  Although  shortly  after  1440 
Negroes  were  brought  back  to  Portugal  and  subse- 
quent importations  were  large  enough  to  change 
distinctly  the  ethnography  of  that  country,  it  was 
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not  in  Europe  that  Negro  slavery  was  to  be  profit- 
able and  widespread,  but  m  the  New  World,  where 
European  exploitation  began  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
cent  At  first  the  slaves  of  the  Spanish  and  the  Por- 
tuguese in  the  West  Indies  and  Central  and  South 
America  were  the  native  Indians,  but  the  aborigines 
of  the  West  Indian  islands  were  unable  to  endure 
the  rigors  of  the  system  of  slavery  or  of  the  forced 
labor  in  the  repartwnento  and  the  KNCOMIENDA, 
which  persisted  in  spite  of  valiant  efforts  of  religi- 
ous reformers  (notably  Bartolome  de  Las  Casos) 
The  Indians  were  exterminated,  and  Negroes  were 
imported  to  replace  them  They  proved  to  be 
profitable  laborers  in  the  hot  Cam  bean  islands  and 
the  lowlands  of  the  South  American  mainland  In 
the  colder  highlands  Indian  slavery  or  quasi-slav- 
ery  continued,  and  long  after  the  first  introductions 
of  Negroes  the  paulistas  in  Brazil  continued  their 
slavo  raids  against  the  Indians  of  the  Brazilian  hin- 
terlands, but  Negro  slavery  gradually  became  dom- 
inant In  the  British  settlements  on  the  Atlantic 
roast  Negroes  wore  first  introduced  in  1619,  when 
the  first  shipload  arrived  in  Virginia  The  raising 
of  staple  crops — coffee,  tobacco,  sugar,  rice,  ana 
much  later  cotton  (in  the  South  of  the  United 
States) — and  plantation  economy  made  Negro 
slavery  particularly  valuable  in  the  Southern  colo- 
nies of  Americ  a,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  Brazil 
The  British,  the  Dutch,  the  French,  the  Spanish, 
and  the  Portuguese  all  engaged  in  the  slave  traffic 
The  British  traders  were  the  most  at  tive  and  by 
the  asiento  they  gained  the  right  to  import  slaves 
into  the  Spanish  colonies  The  number  of  Negroes 
in  the  colonies  increased  until  in  some  (notably 
French  Samt-Domingue,  the  modern  Haiti)  they 
constituted  a  great  majority  of  the  population 
Tho  growth  of  humanitarian  feeling  in  the  "age 
of  enlightenment"  in  the  18th  cent  ,  the  spread  of 
the  doctrines  of  Rousseau  and  others,  the  increase 
of  democratic  sentiment — all  led  to  a  growing  at- 
tack on  the  slave  trade  The  French  Revolution 
had  a  great  effec  t  not  only  in  the  spread  of  agitation 
for  the  "rights  of  man"  but  more  directly  in  tho 
risings  of  Negroes  and  inulattoes  against  white 
dominance  in  Samt-Domingue  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Haitian  independence  There  was  rnuth 
humanitarian  sentiment  for  hlxration  of  the  slaves 
in  America,  and  when  the  Constitution  of  tho 
United  States  was  drawn  up  the  status  of  the  slavo 
and  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  were  dis- 
cussed,  stipulations  concerning  slavery  directly 
wore  consciously  omitted,  and  Congress  was  pro- 
hibited from  abolishing  the  slave  trade  for  20  years 
In  the  next  dorado,  British  humanitaimns  who  had 
mcoiporated  the  abolition  ol  slavery  into  their  con- 
i  option  of  Christianity  labored  sue  cessfully  to  out- 
law (1807)  the  Butish  slave  trade  These  same 
men,  especially  William  WILBFRFORCB,  Thomas 
CLARKSON,  Zacharv  Macaulav,  and  Baron  Broug- 
ham (Henry  Peter  BROUGHAM),  continued  to  work 
for  tho  abolition  of  British  .slavery,  which  was 
finally  effec  ted  in  tho  West  Indies  in  18JJ  How- 
ever, according  to  n,  recent  study  (see  Euc  Wil- 
liams, Capitalism  &  Slavery,  1944)  the  British,  in 
abolishing  slavery,  were  primarily  motivated  by 
economic,  not  humanitarian,  interests  While  the 
institution  produced  groat  wealth  under  the  mer- 
cantilist system,  it  became  unprofitable  with  the 
rise  of  industrial  capitalism,  which  displaced  mer- 
cantilism earl>  in  the  19th  cent  At  any  rate,  the 
abolition  legislation  of  1833  was  followed  by  the 
gradual  extermination  of  slavery  in  all  lands  under 
British  control,  ptiminally  by  the  device  of  invali- 
dating the  legality  of  slavery  and  removing  its  legal 
safeguards,  sometimes  also  by  lecomponsing  tho 
owners  Aheady  several  of  tho  South  American 
nations  in  gaining  independence  from  Spam  had 
broadened  their  democratic  principles  to  include 
absolute  prohibition  of  slavery  In  the  United 
States,  slavery  had  proved  unprofitable  in  tho 
Northern  states  and  early  in  the  19th  cent  had  dis- 
appeared in  them  Its  abolition  had  been  hastened 
by  the  work  of  the  Quakers,  who,  as  in  England, 
wore  in  general  staunchly  opposed  to  slavery  In 
the  South,  however,  slavery  came  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  plantation  s>stem  (especially  after  the 
mtrodur  tion  of  the  cotton  gin  in  1793) ,  which  was 
dominant  in  the  economic  and  social  fabric  It  is 
true  that  the  whole  system  grew  somewhat  obsoles- 
cent  in  the  less  fertile  eastern  lands,  with  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  staple  crops  of  tobac  c  o  and  rice  (to 
a  much  less  extent) ,  and  that  in  the  lower  South  the 
development  of  sugar  and  cotton  gave  some  signs 
of  not  being  really  permanent  Some  schools  also 
hold  that  on  the  whole  the  slaves  wore  humanely 
treated  and  that  their  position  was  in  many  ways 
much  better  than  that  of  the  Mexican  peons  (see 
PEONAGE)  and  their  own  condition  immediately 
after  emancipation  There  was,  however,  another 
important  factor,  which  existed  only  to  a  much  less 
degree  in  Latin-American  countries  the  feeling  of 
race  solidarity  on  the  part  of  the  whites  that  led  to 
a  contempt  for  the  Negro  and  the  classification  of 
all  who  had  any  drop  of  Negro  blood  with  those 
who  were  entirely  black.  In  the  North  humani- 
tarian and  social  principles  led  to  the  appearance  of 
the  ABOLITIONISTS  They  knew  little  of  the  actual 
conditions  m  the  South,  but  it  must  be  remembered 


that  they  were  fighting  not  for  economic  reform 
but  for  a  quasi-religious  ideal  and  for  democracy 
The  Northern  men  of  culture  in  general  tended  to 
regard  slavery  as  an  unmitigated  evil  The  small 
Northern  farmer  also  feared  slavery  with  an  unrea- 
soning fear  The  South,  anxious  to  conserve  its 
system,  drifted  into  a  bellicose  defense,  which  was 
hardened  by  such  thuigs  as  the  Southampton  in- 
surrection of  1831  (see  TURNER,  NAT),  the  troubles 
over  fugitive  slaves,  and  the  very  active  propa- 
ganda against  the  South  The  question,  involving 
the  very  existence  of  the  Southern  society  as  then 
organized,  was  the  dominant  one  in  U  S.  history 
from  1830  to  1800  The  political  expression  of  the 
struggle  was  largely  an  attempt  on  tho  part  of  tho 
South  to  maintain  legislative  guarantees  of  the  sys- 
tem against  its  enemies  in  the  North  —not  only  tho 
abolitionists  but  the  less  passionate  antislaver> 
forces,  men  who  merely  wished  to  prevent  anj 
threat  of  proslavery  dominance  and  wished  to  guar- 
antee freedom  as  far  as  was  feasible  The  chief 
question  was  a  theoretical  one,  the  light  of  exten- 
sion of  slavery  in  the  Western  teiiitones  This  first 
became  important  in  1820  and  it  continued  so  All 
the  statesmen  of  the  day  sought  an  answer  Henry 
CIAY,  the  great  compromiser,  Daniel  WEBSTKR, 
John  C  CAIHOUN,  Stephen  A  DOUGLAS,  who 
proposed  SQUATTER  SOVEREIGNTY  to  docido  the  free 
or  slave  status  of  territories,  and  the  uncompromis- 
ing antislavery  men  sue  h  as  Charles  SUMNKR  and 
William  H  StWARD.  Tho  great  compromises— the 
MISSOURI  COMPROMISE,  the  COMPROMISE  OF  1850, 
and  the  KANSAS-NHW^SKA  Bn  L — were  ultimately 
ineffective  Sectional  opposition,  which  involved 
much  broader  questions  than  slavery,  including 
the  constitutional  issue  of  STATFB'  RIGHTS,  grew 
moro  passionate  and  the  two  sections  became  more 
and  more  hostile  The  OBTKNU  MANIFESTO  and 
the  proposed  annexation  of  Cuba,  the  FUGITIVE 
SLAVE  LAWS,  the  operations  of  the  UNPFUGROUNU 
RAILROAD,  the  furor  caused  bv  the  DKFD  SCOTT 
CASE,  the  WILMOT  PROVISO — all  showed  the  tem- 
per of  tho  time  Spoiadic  armed  conflu  t  in  "bleed- 
ing" Kansas  and  m  the  H-trpers  Feny  raid  of  John 
BROWN  boded  ill  The  &tiuggle  became  clear-cut 
ns  the  H»  vuui  ic  AN  PARTY  was  formed  with  a  defi- 
nite antishivery  platform  In  tho  vu  tory  of  tho 
Republican  presidential  candidate,  Abraham  LIN- 
COIN  (18bO),  the  South  saw  n  threat  to  Southern 
institutions,  and  the  Southern  states  in  an  effort 
to  secure  independence  turned  to  SECESSION  and 
formed  the  CONFEDERACY  Tho  CIVIL  WAR  fol- 
lowed, and  the  VK  tory  of  tho  Noith  meant  the  end 
of  slavery  in  tho  United  States  Lim  oln's  EMAN- 
CIPATION PROCLAMATION  was  followed  by  much 
effective  legislation,  ( especially  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  In  other  coun- 
tries also  eniunc  ipation  of  slaves  was  u  sei  ious  pi  ob- 
lem,  but  never  to  &uc  h  an  extent  as  in  the  United 
States,  chiefly  bee » use  the  question  of  race  ami 
"white  siipromacy"  was  nowhere  else  so  impor- 
tant In  Brazil  the  opposition  of  the  planters  was 
strong  and  it  was  only  after  a  long  Aeries  of  rather 
moffective  mea*iues  that  the  slaves  wore  emanci- 
pated in  1888  Revulsion  to  that  a<  tioii  helped  to 
bring  on  the  revolution  of  1S89  Tho  slave  trade 
on  the  African  c  oasts  was  a  serious  problem  m  the 
19th  cent  ,  though  the  prohibition  of  the  foreign 
slave  trade  of  the  British  possessions,  of  the  United 
States  (1808),  and  elsewhere  helped  to  do  away 
with  the  horrors  of  the  "middle  passage"  (the 
Africa  to  America  leg  of  the  old  "triangular"  trade 
route)  In  later  years  the  trade,  now  mostly  sur- 
reptitious, was  prosecuted  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  the  market  being  in  Moslem  lands  The 
Berlin  Confeience  m  1885  produced  the  Berlin  Ac  t 
which  bound  the  more  important  Moslem  poten- 
tates to  act  against  the  slave  traffic  This  was 
supplemented  by  the  Bius&els  Act  of  1890,  to  whic  h 
18  states  were  signatory  The  emperor  of  Abys- 
sinia (Ethiopia)  was  unable  to  prevent  traffic  from 
that  land  to  Arabia  and  a  rather  brisk  trade  went 
on  over  the  Red  Sea  International  scandals  oc- 
curred from  time  to  time  with  regard  to  forced 
labor;  two  notable  ones  concerned  the  Belgian 
Congo  and  the  Puturnayo  region  of  Pnru  (Indian 
servitude)  The  League  of  Nations  undertook  a 
world-wide  study  of  slavery  with  a  view  to  its  abo- 
lition and  accomplished  much  good,  especially  bv 
the  c  onvention  of  1926  Slavery  continued  to  exist 
in  Central  Asia  and,  apparently,  though  usually 
in  disguised  forms,  in  parts  of  China  It  remained 
also  in  Arabia  and,  despite  increasingly  successful 
efforts  to  abolish  it,  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  es- 
pecially Liberia  and  Ethiopia,  where  its  existence 
provided  grist  for  Mussolini's  propaganda  mill 
when  he  invaded  that  country  in  1935  In  recent 
years,  the  USSR  has  been  denounced  by  the  West- 
ern powers  for  its  forced  labor  camps  (also  used  bv 
the  Nazi  Germans)  in  which  unknown  numbers  of 
workers  are  held  in  virtual  slavery  See  also 
NEGRO  and  the  bibliography  to  that  article  See 
W.  E  B  Du  Bow,  The  Suppression  of  the  African 
Slave-Trade  to  the  United  States  of  America,  16S8- 
1870  (1896) ,  H  J  Nieboer,  Slavery  as  an  Industrial 
System  (2d  ed  ,  1910);  A  H.  Abel,  The  Slaveholdtng 
Indians  (3  vols  ,  1915-25);  U.  B  Phillips,  Amer- 
ican Negro  Slavery  (1918)  and  Life  and  Labor  in 
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the  Old  South  (1929),  Gustavo  Glotz,  Ancient 
Greece  at  Work  an  Economic  History  of  Greece  from 
the  Homeric  Period  to  the  Roman  Conquest  (1920), 
W  L  Mathieson,  British  Slavery  and  Its  Abolition, 
1828-1 838  (1926),  Great  Britain  and  the  Slave 
Trade,  1839-1805  (1929),  and  British  Slave  Eman- 
cipation, 1838-1849  (1932),  M  I  Rostovtzeff,  The 
Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Roman  Empire 
(1926)  and  The  Sorial  <fc  Economic  History  of  the 
Hellenistic  World  (3  vols  ,  1941),  Paul  Louis,  An- 
ew nt  Rome  at  Work  an  Economic  History  of  Rome 
from  the  Origins  to  the  Empire  (1927),  R  H  Bar- 
row, Slavery  in  (he  Roman  Empire  (1928),  J  W 
Thompson,  An  Economic  and  Social  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (300  1300)  (1928,  5th  ed  ,  1931)  and 
Economic  and  Social  History  of  Europe  in  the  Later 
Middle  Ages  (1300-1530)  (1931),  W  L  Wester- 
nmnn,  Upon  Slavery  in  Ptolemaic  Eaypt  (1929), 
Elizabeth  Donnan,  ed  ,  Documents  Illustrative  of 
the  History  of  the  Slaie  Trade  to  America  (4  vols  , 
1930-35),  M  W  Jernegan,  Laboring  and  Depend- 
ent Claws  in  Colonial  Ameiica,  1607-1783  (1931), 
Reginald  Coupland,  The  Exploitation  of  East 
Afrua,  1856-1MO  the  Slace  Trade  and  the  Scramble 
(1939),  I  K  F,d  wards,  Towards  Emancipation  a 
Study  in  South  African  Slavery  (1942),  Eric  Wil- 
lianiH,  Capitalism  &  Slavery  (1944),  Fisk  Umv  , 
Soc  ml  Science  Institute,  Unwritten  History  of 
Slarery  Autobiographical  Account  of  Negro  Ex- 
Slaves  (1915),  Cilberto  Fieyro,  The  Masters  ami 
the  Stares  a  Study  in  the  Derdopmcnt  of  Brazilian 
CiuliMtwn  (Eng  tr  ,  1046),  Christopher  Llovd, 
The  Vai>y  and  the  Slave  Trade  (1049),  Isaac  Men- 
delsohn, Slanry  in  the  Ancient  Near  East  (1049) 

Slavic  (sla'vtk,  sla'  ),  subfamily  of  Indo-European 
languages  See  LANGUAC.K  (table) 

Slavkov  u  Brna,  Czoc  hoslovakia  nee  AUBTCUUT/ 

Slavoma  (sluvo'nou),  Serbo-Croatian  Slaoomia 
(-luycVno'i),  region,  E  Croatia,  N  Yugoslavia  It 
is  a  fertile  agricultural  and  forested  lowland  bound- 
ed, in  part,  bv  the  Drava  liver  in  the  north  and  the 
Sava  in  the  south  OSIJEK  is  the  chief  city  The 
lustor>  of  Slavoma  is  closely  linked  with  that  of 
CKOATIA  With  Croatia,  Slavoma  was  recovered  bv 
Hungary  from  the  Turks  through  the  Treaty  of 
Kurlowitz  (1609)  As  a  result  of  the  Revolution  of 
1S4S  Hungary  lost  Slavoma,  whuh  was  made  an 
Austrian  c  rownlaiid,  but  in  18<>8  Slavoma  was  re- 
stored to  the  Hungarian  crown  and  it  was  united 
with  Croatia  It  ha5  been  part  of  Yugoslavia  sirne 
1018 

Slavonic  (sluvS'ntk),  subfamily  of  Indo-European 
languages  See  LXNOUU.F  (table) 

Slavs  (slftvz,  slavs:),  large  ethnic  and  linguistic  group 
of  peoples  belonging  to  the  Indo-European  lin- 
guistic family  (see  LANGUAGE,  table)  They  are 
usually  classified  in  three  mam  divisions  Tho  West 
Slavs  include  the  Poles,  the  Czechs,  the  Slovaks, 
and  the  WPNDS  and  other  small  groups  in  E  Ger- 
main The  South  Sla\s  include  the  Serbs,  the 
(  mats,  the  Slovenes,  the  Macedonians,  and  the 
Bulgarians  The  East  Slavs,  which  are  hv  far  the 
largest  group,  include  the  Great  Russians,  Ukraini- 
ans (or  Little  Russians),  and  White  Russians  (or 
Belorussians)  Culturally,  the  Slavs  fall  into  two 
major  groups  -those  who  have  been  traditionally 
associated  with  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  (the 
Great  Russians,  most  of  the  Ukrainians,  the  Bul- 
gniians,  the  Serbs,  and  the  Macedonians),  and 
those  who  have  been  historically  affiliated  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  (the  West  Slavs,  most  of 
the  White  Russians,  pait  of  the  Ukrainians,  and 
the  Croats  and  Slovenes)  By  the  nud-20th  cent , 
however,  the  White  Russians  and  Ukrainians  had 
been  largely,  but  not  c  ompletely,  absorbed  into  the 
Great  Russian  <  ultural  pattern  The  c  leavage  into 
Eastern  Church  and  Western  Chuic  h  is  symbolized 
by  the  use  of  the  Roman  alphabet  by  the  one  group 
and  of  the  Cjnllu  alphabet  b\  the  other  Ethnical- 
ly ,  the  Slavs  possess  little  umt\ ,  for  they  have 
mixed  for  centuries  with  othei  peoples,  including 
Turko-Tatars,  1'innic  peoples,  Mongols,  Germans, 
Greeks  and  various  Ill\  nan  tribes  The  Bulgarians 
are  riot  of  Slayic  descent  (see  BULC.AH*,  K \SIM*N) 
The  origin  of  the  Slavs  i*  obscure  and  has  given  rise 
to  several  theories  Slavs  were  presumabl>  settled 
in  S  c  entral  Russia  and  in  E  Poland  at  the  opening 
of  the  Chiistian  era  They  probably  were  tribu- 
tary ,  in  succession,  to  the  Sarmatians,  to  the  Goths, 
to  the  Huns,  and  to  the  Avars,  in  whose  westward 
expansion  they  shared  At  any  rate,  by  the  6th 
<  ent  A  D  the  Slavs  had  settled  in  Germany  E  of 
the  Elbe  (where  thoj  were  (ailed  Wends,  a  name 
piobably  derived  from  that  of  the  Celtic  Veueti, 
with  whom  the  Slavs  had  mixed  and  who  also  gave 
their  name  to  Venice) ,  they  were  pressing  hard  m 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  on  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
arid  they  formed  principalities  m  Poland,  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Slovakia  They  were  a  sedentary, 
agricultural  people  and  possessed  no  political  unity 
Charlemagne  m  the  8th  cent  temporarily  subdued 
the  Slavs  E  of  the  Elbe,  but  the  Gorman  eastward 
expansion,  which  permanently  pushed  the  Slavs 
beyond  the  Oder,  came  only  m  tho  12th  cent  with 
Henry  the  Lion  of  Saxony,  the  Wendish  Crusade, 
Albert  the  Bear  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  Teutonic 
Knights  It  was  here  that  the  Slavs  resisted  Chns- 
tiamzation  longest.  The  Bohemian,  Moravian,  and 
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Slovak  tribes  were  converted  m  the  9th  cent  by 
RS  CYIUI,  AND  METHODIUS  A  large  Slavic  empire 
emerged  at  that  tune  under  tho  leadership  of  MO- 
RAVIA, but  it  soon  fell  apart  under  the  pressure  of  the 
Magyars  The  due  hies  (later  kingdoms)  of  POLAND 
and  BOHFMIA,  most  powerful  among  tho  West 
Slavic  medieval  states,  became  unified  in  the  10th 
cent  In  tho  south  the  kingdoms  of  BLJLOAHIA, 
SEHBIA,  CROATIA,  and  Bosnia  each  had  its  time  of 
glory  before  the  Ottoman  Empire  absorbed  them 
all  (14th-15th  cent )  Most  impoitant  of  all  was  the 
Russian  state,  whuh  grew  up  around  KII-V  in  the 
10th  cent  Kievan  RUSSIA  was  destroyed  (13th 
c  ent )  by  the  Mongol  invasion,  but  it  was  oucceeded 
by  the  grand  duchy  of  Moscow,  which  fieed  itself 
from  the  Tatar  yoke  in  the  15th  cent  and  expanded 
until  it  reached  almost  the  extent  of  the  piosent 
USSR  In  tho  19th  and  20th  cent  PAN-SLWIHM 
was  a  powerful  instrument  of  Russian  expansion 
Much  of  the  lustoiv  of  the  West  Slavs  and  the 
South  Slavs  111  the  past  three  centimes  was  taken 
up  with  their  struggle  for  liberation  from  Turkish, 
German,  and  Magyar  domination 
Slavyansk  (slfivyansk'),  <ity  (1926  pop  28,771, 
1030  pop  75,542),  SE  Ukraine,  in  the  Donets 
Basin  An  industrial  center,  it  has  soda,  «alt,  por- 
celain, and  limestone  works  There  is  a  health  re- 
sort with  mud  baths  neat  bv 

Slayton,  village  (pop  1,587),  co  seat  of  Murray  co  , 
SW  Minn  ,  E  of  Pipestone,  in  a  gram  and  stock- 
raising  area,  settled  1881 

sledge  Evidenc  o  mdic  ates  that  the  sledge  was  used 
in  the  Neolithic  penod,  before  man  knew  any  use 
of  tho  wheel  or  had  any  draft  animal  but  the  dog 
Probably  it  was  first  drawn  by  man  The  Eskimo 
used  dog  sledges  in  pre-Columbian  Amem  a 
Whether  the  sledge  originated  in  the  Old  World  01 
the  New  or  independently  in  eac  h  is  not  know  n  In 
ancient  Eg>  pt  blocks  of  stone  were  hauled  on 
sledges  The  simplest  form  of  the  sledge  is  a  board 
turned  up  in  front,  as  in  the  toboggan  Develop- 
ments UK  lude  the  addition  of  runners,  the  coupling 
of  two  sledges  tandem  (the  bobsled),  and  the  light 
and  graceful  horse-drawn  passenger  sledge  (tailed 
sleigh  in  America)  The  sledge  is  still  commonly 
used  m  northern  regions 

sleep,  periodic  allj  recur  ring  state  in  whu  h  consc  ious 
life  is  minimal,  muscles  are  relaxed,  and  the  ner- 
vous sy  stem  is  depressed  It  is  essential  for  the  c  on- 
tinued  func  tioning  of  body  and  mind  in  higher  ani- 
mals The  duration  and  periodicity  of  sleep  vanes, 
with  some  older  persons  apparently  needing  as  few 
as  5  hi  out  of  eac  h  24  of  t  he  dail>  span  and  c hildren 
requiring  aw  many  as  12  or  13  hr  Most  adults 
sleep  from  6  to  8  hr  daily  Complex  physiological 
and  chemu  al  <  hanges  ensue  in  the  human  body 
when  sleep  occurs,  but  their  integration  is  not  yet 
well  understood  During  the  state  of  slumber  tho 
breathing  is  slow  and  deep,  the  blood  piessure  is 
low,  and  the  puhe  slow  Anxiety,  discomfort,  noise, 
and  unfamiliar  surroundings  may  inhibit  sleep  01 
may  affect  unfavorably  its  quality  Sleep  may  be 
induced  by  drugs  (soporific^,  but  the  benefits  of 
natural  sleep  are  only  meager  ly  realized  when  it  is 
brought  about  by  these  means  Dreaming  is  habit- 
ual with  some  persons  and  is  a  sign  of  disturbed 
sleep  in  others  See  also  INSOMNIA  See  D  A 
Laud  and  C  G  Miller,  Shep  (1930),  Nathaniel 
Kleitman,  Sleep  and  Wakofulness  (1039),  J  F. 
Bender,  How  to  Sit  to  (1949) 

sleeping  sickness  Two  diseases  are  popularly 
known  by  this  name  One,  known  also  as  encepha- 
litis Irthargica  (e"nsF*fulI'tIs  IPthar'jIku)  and  epi- 
demic one  ephahtis,  is  an  infectious  disease,  believed 
to  be  caused  by  a  virus  Symptoms  include  apa- 
thy, drowsiness,  and  lethaigy  A  progressive  mus- 
c  ular  weakness  occurs,  and  usually  there  is  damage 
to  the  biain  and  other  nerve  tissue  The  othei 
condition  referred  to  as  sleeping  sickness  is  tiyp- 
anosonuasis  (til"punc*>s5ml'usls,  til"-),  a  disease  of 
tropical  Africa,  caused  b\  a  piotozoan  tiansmitted 
by  tho  tsetso  fly  Diagnosis  is  made  bv  mu  roscopic 
examination  of  the  blood  in  Older  to  identify  the 
parasite  Compounds  of  arsenic  and  of  antimony 
are  used  in  treatment 
sleeplessness*  see  INSOMNIA 

sleepwalking  or  somnambulism  (aomnam'bvulT/rri), 
state  between  waking  and  sleeping,  usuall>  re- 
garded as  a  hysterical  HJ  mptom,  in  whrc  h  complex 
movements  may  bo  executed  with  ease  Psychia- 
trists believe  somnambulistic  episodes  are  sym- 
bolic representations  of  unconscious  wishes  that 
cannot  be  fully  inhibited  Occurrence  is  most  com- 
mon in  childhood  and  puberty  and  is  c  onsidered  a 
symptom  of  a  personality  disturbance 
Sleepy  Eye,  city  (pop  2,923),  S  Minn  ,  W  of  New 
Ulm,  platted  1872  In  a  farm  area,  it  has  food- 
processing  plants 

Sleepy  Hollow,  locality  at  North  Tarrvtown,  SE 
N  Y  Washington  Irvmg's  "Legend  of  Sleepy  Hol- 
low" is  laid  here  Irving  is  buried  in  the  giavoyard 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  (t  1697)  hero 
sleet,  name  applied  to  several  forms  of  wintertime 
precipitation  It  is  used  to  refer  to  small,  hard, 
globular  grains  of  ice  produced  by  the  freezing  of 
raindrops  They  are  distinguished  from  hail  in  their 
method  of  formation  and  in  their  season  of  occur- 
rence Sleet  is  also  uaed  synonymously  with  glaae 


SLIME  MOLD 

— an  icv  <  oatmg  formed  bj-  the  freezing  of  ram  on 
tree  branches,  sidewalks,  and  all  exposed  surfaces 
Sometimes  a  mixture  of  rain  and  snow  falling  to- 
gether is  termed  sleet 

sleigh   see  SLEDGE 

Slesvig'  see  SCHLFSWIQ 

Slezak,  Leo  (sla'zak),  1875^-1946,  Czech  tenor. 
He  made  his  debut  as  Lohengrin  in  1805  at  Brunn, 
after  whi<  h  he  sang  opera  m  Berlin  and  V  lenna  In 
1908  he  was  a  pupil  of  Jean  de  Rcszke  He  sang 
(1909-12)  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
aftenvard  returning  to  Europe  His  son,  Walter 
Slezak,  1902-,  is  a  distinguished  actor  of  the  stage 
and  moving  pic  tures 

Slick,  Sam   set1  HAunuirrov,  THOMAS  CHANDLER 

Slidell,  John  (slide*]',  sll'dul),  1793-1871,  American 
politician  and  diplomat,  b  New  York  citj ,  grad 
Columbia,  1810  In  1810  he  moved  to  New  Orleans, 
whore  he  became  a  prominent  lawyer  and  politi- 
cian He  yvas  a  Democrat  in  Congress  (1843-45) 
Slidell  yvas  appointed  minister  to  Mexico  in  1845, 
but  that  country ,  which  had  broken  off  diplomatic 
relations  after  the  U  S  Congress  had  provided  for 
tho  annexation  of  Texas,  declined  to  receive  him 
(see  Maxic\N  W\n)  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(1853  61),  he  was  influential  m  securing  the  nom- 
ination and  election  of  James  Buchanan  to  the 
presidency  (1856)  and  was  a  power  m  the  adminis- 
tration till  ho  yvent  with  the  Confedeiacv  early  m 
18f>l  Jefferson  Davis  appointed  him  c  ommissioner 
to  Franc  e  the  same  year  \\  ith  James  M  M\BON, 
Slidell  figured  in  the  TKKVT  AFFAIR  Though 
c  ordmlly  rec  eivecl  in  Paris,  Slidell  was  unable  to  get 
official  recognition  or  any  material  aid  for  the  Con- 
federac  y  ,  sine  e  Napoleon  III  refused  to  act  without 
England's  support  See  L  M  Seal  a,  John  Slidell 
(1925)  Beckles  Willson,  John  Slidell  and  the  Con- 
fe4(iat<n  in  Pans  (1931),  B  J  Hendnck,  States- 
men of  the  Lost  Caust.  (10  JO) 

Slidell  (slkUT).  town  (pop  2,864),  SE  La,  near 
Lake  Pontc  hartram,  here  crossed  b>  a  bridge  to 
Neyv  Orleans,  settled  after  the  Civil  War,  in.  1888 
It  has  sawmills,  shipyards,  and  brick,  tile,  and 
c  reosote  plants 

Slide  Mountain,  peak,  4,204  ft  high,  SE  NY, 
highest  of  the  Catskills 

slide  rule,  instrument  for  making  numeric  al  com- 
putations and  readings,  the  results  of  whic  h  may  be 
read  easily  and  emu  kly  after  performing  simple 
mechanic  al  manipulations  Based  on  John  Napier's 
principle  of  the  logarithm,  it  came  into  use  after 
Edmund  Gunter  created  a  logarithmic  scale  m 
1620  Gunter's  rule  consisted  of  a  straight  line  on 
which  numbers  were  spaced  at  intervals  propor- 
tional to  their  common  logarithms  Though  not  a 
slide  rule  aa  it  is  known  today  (there  were  no  slid- 
ing parts),  Gunter's  invention  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  modern  slide  rule  of  Amedee  Mannheim,  a 
trench  aimy  officer,  in  1850  This  modern,  10- 
inc h  ty  pe  of  slide  rule  has  three  parts,  the  stoc  k,  the 
slide,  and  the  c  ursor  (indie  ator)  The  stock  consists 
of  two  fixed  parallel  rules,  each  with  a  scale  on  its 
inner  edge  The  slide  is  a  single  rule,  moving  be- 
tween them  It  has  two  scales  on  its  outer  edge, 
eac  h  scale  c  01  responding  to  the  fixed  scale  to  whic  h 
it  is  acljac  ent  The  c  ursor  is  a  square  of  glass,  with 
a  hair  line,  which  may  be  moved  the  length  of  the 
rule  to  aid  in  reading  it  On  the  reverse  side  of  the 
slide  rule  are  tables  which,  when  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  scales,  deteimme  sines,  tangents,  and 
loganthms  Special  slide  uiles  are  made  with  scales 
for  special  calculations  Other  instruments,  based 
on  the  same  principle,  by  which  more  complicated 
calc  illations  may  be  made,  are  the  calculating  cm  le 
and  the  calc  ulatmg  cylinder  Most  manufacturers 
of  slide  rules  publish  manuals  of  instructions 

Sheve  Bloom  (sley),  mountain  range,  15  mi  long, 
cential  Ireland,  on  the  border  of  Counties  Laoighis 
and  Offal \  It  nse&  to  1,733  ft.  at  Ardenn 

Sheve  Donard  (d&'nurd),  peak,  2,796  ft  high,  Co 
Down,  Northern  Ireland,  in  the  Mourne  Mts 

Shgo  (sli'go),  maritime  county  (694  sq  mi,  pop 
02.375),  NW  Ireland,  m  Connaught  The  county 
town  is  Sligo,  a  trading  centei  and  port  of  some 
consequence  The  irregular  coastline  rs  deeply  in- 
dented by  Killala  and  Sligo  bays  The  interior  is 
mountainous,  with  the  Slieye  Gamph  range  in  the 
south  and  the  Benbulben  range  rising  to  2,000  ft  , 
in  the  northeast  Cattle  raising  and  farming  are  the 
chief  occupations  A  round  tower  at  Drumchffe  is 
part  of  a  monastcrj  founded  by  St  Columba  in  575 
Sligo  was  organized  as  a  shiro  in  1579 

Shgo,  uiban  district  (pop  12,006),  county  town  of 
Co  Sligo,  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  Shgo  Bay  It  is  a 
seaport  and  fishing  c  enter,  with  a  woolen  trade  and 
other  industries  The  town  is  well  situated,  has  a 
long  quayage,  and  canies  on  an  extenbrve  trade 
with  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  There  are  remains  of 
a  Dominican  monastery  and  a  castle,  built  in  the 
13th  cent  by  Mauuce  Fitzgerald,  earl  of  Kildare 
Tho  abbey  was  burned  m  1414,  rebuilt,  and  again 
burned  in  1641  by  the  parliamentarians  Other 
interesting  features  are  tho  Church  of  St  John  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  college,  and  bishop's 


pal; 
slim 


June  mold  or  slime  fungus,  primitive  form  of  life 
usually  considered  a  fungus  of  the  class  Mjxo- 
mycctes,  although  there  is  disagreement  about  its 
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SLIP 

c'lawufioation  Some  scientists  consider  it  an  ani- 
mal form  Most  slime  molds  are  saprophytic  on 
decaying  vegetation — fallen  trees,  stumps,  and 
leaves  There  are  two  phases  in  their  life  nistory 
In  the  vegetative  phase  naked  amoeba! ike  cells 
exist  either  independently  or  fused  in  a  mass  called 
a  plasrnodium  The  fungus  creeps  about  in  damp, 
dark  places  in  an  amoeboid  fashion  In  the  repro- 
ductive stage  it  inhabits  a  drier  place,  assumes  a 
shape  characteristic  of  the  species,  and  forma  a 
sporangium  from  which  the  sporea  are  discharged 
after  a  winter  (•sometimes  longer)  of  dormancy 
Slime  molds  are  of  practical lv  no  economic  im- 
portance 

slip,  propagation  by  see  CUTTING 
Slipher,  Vesto  Melvin  (sH'fur),  1875-,  American  as- 
tronomer, b  Mulberry,  Ind  ,  grad  Indiana  Umv  , 
1901  From  1901  he  was  at  the  Lowell  Observa- 
tory, Flagstaff,  Ariz  ,  where  ho  served  as  director 
from  1917  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Lowell  solar 
eclipse  expeditions  of  1918  and  1923  In  1919  ho 
was  awarded  the  Laliside  Puzo  and  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  Much  of  his  at- 
tention has  been  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  as- 
tronomical spectroscopy,  and  particular  study 
given  to  the  rotations  and  atmospheres  of  planets, 
nebulae,  etc  He  has  made  discoveries  regarding 
the  rapid  rotation  of  nebulae  and  the  high  veloci- 
ties of  star  clusters 

slipperwort  see  CALCEOLARIA. 
Slippery  Rock,  boiough  (pop    1,269),  W  Pa  ,  N  of 
Pittsburgh,  me    1851     It  is  a  farming  center.    A 
state  teachers  college  is  here 

slip  ware,  pottery  decorated  with  various  colors  of 
sup,  a  thin  mixture  of  clav  and  water.  Slip  may 
form  a  design  on  a  contrasting  background,  or  lines 
may  be  scratched  through  a  coating  of  slip  to  &how 
the  color  beneath,  m  the  style  railed  graffito  The 
decorated  plates  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  are 
good  examples  of  blip  ware 

SLven  (sle'ven),  cit>  (pop  35,553),  E  Bulgaria  It 
produces  woolen  goods,  carpets,  embroideries,  and 
wine  and  has  several  Turkish  mosques  and  ruins  of 
a  medieval  fortress  It  is  also  known  as  Shvuo 

ShvnitBa(sltv'nltsa),  village,  Bulgaria,  NW  of  Sofia. 
Here  m  1885  the  Bulgarians  defeated  the  Serbs, 
who  had  invaded  Bulgaria  as  a  result  of  the  Bul- 
garian annexation  of  Eastern  Rumelia 

Sloan,  John,  187 1-,  American  painter  and  etcher,  b 
Lock  Haven,  Pa  Ho  studied  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  \rts  and  worked  for  12  years 
as  an  illustrate!  on  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Philadelphia  Press  In  1905  he  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  worked  as  an  illustrator  A  member  of 
The  EIGHT,  he  was  active  m  organizing  the  Society 
of  Independent  Artists  and  was  its  president  from 
1918  Long  a  popular  teacher  at  the  Art  Students 
League  of  New  York,  ho  was  elected  president  in 
1930.  His  paintings  of  intimate  scenes  of  city  life 
are  m  leading  museums  throughout  the  United 
States.  Characteristic  are  Hotel  Lafayette  and  Dust 
Storm,  Fifth  Avenue  (Metropolitan  Mus  ),  McSor- 
ley's  Bar  (Detroit  Inst  of  Arts),  Renaneschi's, 
Saturday  Night  (Art  Inst ,  Chicago) ,  and  Wake  of 
the  Ferry  (Phillips  Memorial  Gall ,  Washington, 
DC)  Sloan's  painting  owes  its  distinction  to  a 
natural  love  of  plain  people,  whose  life  he  portrays 
simply  and  succinctly  with  poetic  realism  As  an 
etcher  he  is  equally  gifted  See  his  Gist  of  Art 
(1939) ,  studies  by  A  E  Gallatm  (1925)  and  Guy 
P6ne  du  Bois  (1931) 

Sloan,  village  (pop  3,836),  W  N.Y ,  near  Buffalo, 
inc  1896 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans  (sloii),  1660-1753,  British  physi- 
cian and  naturalist  He  was  president  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  (1719-35)  and  of  the  Royal 
Societ>  (1727-40)  His  collection  of  botanical 
Specimens  (some  of  which  he  gathered  in  the  West 
Indies),  aa  well  as  collections  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts, formed  a  beginning  of  the  British  Museum 
He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  of 
Jamaica  and  published  an  account  of  his  stay  there. 

Sloat,  John  Drake,  1781-1867,  \merican  naval  offi- 
cer, b  near  Gosheu,  NY  He  entered  the  navy  as 
a  midshipman  111  1800  and  lesigned  after  a  >  ear's 
service,  but  roeritered  the  navy  for  service  in  the 
War  of  1812  He  was  aboaid  the  United  States 
when  she  captured  the  Macedonian  After  the  war 
he  served  against  the  pirates  in  the  West  Indies, 
notably  taking  part  in  the  capture  (1823)  of  the 
pirate  brig  Palmyra  and  in  the  destruction  of  the 
pirate  nest  at  Fajardo  on  Puetto  llico  He  was 
commander  of  the  Pacific  squadron  from  1844  to 
1846,  and  in  1840,  when  war  with  Mexico  was 
threatening,  he  occupied  Monteiey,  Calif,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  British  were  about  to  do  so  In 
the  war  he  took  San  Francisco  and  held  it  until 
relieved  by  Robert  F  Stockton  He  retired  in 
1861,  but  was  piomoted  commodore  (1862)  and 
i ear  admiral  (1866)  on  the  retuod  lust.  See  biog- 
raphy by  C  E  Slocum  (1913) 

Sloatsburg,  village  (pop  1,771),  SE  N  Y ,  in  the 
Ramapos  near  the  N  J  line,  settled  before  1775, 
me  1929. 

Slocomb,  town  (pop  1,041),  SE  Ala  ,  8W  of  Dothan 
1900 tht>  F1&<  lme>  m  ° /arm  *IO°'  8ettJed  1884' mc' 

Slocum,  Henry  Warner  (slo'kum),  b  1826  or  1827, 


1836 

d  1894,  Union  general  in  the  Civil  War,  b.  Delphi, 
Onondaga  co  ,  N  Y  ,  grad  West  Point,  1852  He 
resigned  from  the  army  in  1856  and  practiced  law 
in  Syracuse,  N  Y ,  until  war  broke  out  Slooum, 
rising  to  a  major  generalcy  of  volunteers  (1862), 
fought  in  all  the  Eastern  campaigns  through  Gettys- 
burg (1863),  where  ho  commanded  the  right  wmg 
In  1864  he  led  the  20th  Corps  at  tho  end  of  Shor- 
mau's  Atlanta  campaign  His  troops  constituted 
Sherman's  loft  wing  in  the  march  through  Georgia 
and  tho  Carolmas  (1864-65)  After  the  war,  Slo- 
cum  settled  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  practiced  law 
Ho  was  a  Democratic  Representative  m  Congress 
(1869-73,  1883-85) 
sloe,  name  applied  to  the  BLACKTHORN  and  also  to 

vaiious  American  wild  plums 

sloop  (sloop),  fore-and-aft-rigged  sailing  vessel  dif- 
fering fiom  a  CUTTEH  m  that  it  has  a  jibstay— a 
suppoit  leading  from  the  end  of  the  bowsprit  to  the 
mast  on  which  the  jibsail  is  set  A  sloop  also  has 
greater  beam  in  proportion  to  keel  depth  than  a 
cutter  and  carries  a  center  board  and  a  fixed  bow- 
sprit A  bloop-of-war  was  a  fast  sailing  vessel  used 
in  the  British  navy  about  the  middle  of  the  19th 
cent  and  carry  ing  12  to  18  guns,  not  unlike  the 
later  SCHOOL  K 

Slosson,  Edwin  Emery,  1865-1929,  American  scien- 
tist, b  Albany  (now  Sabotha),  Kansas  Ho  was 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Univ.  of  Wyoming 
(1891-1903),  later  literary  editoi  of  the  Independ- 
ent (1903-20),  and  from  1921  director  of  Science 
Service,  Washington,  D  C  His  many  works  on 
scientific  suhjec  ts  include  Creative  Chemistry  (1919) 
and  A  Number  of  Things  (1930),  which  contains  a 
biographical  memoir  by  his  son 
sloth  (sloth,  sloth),  arboreal  mammal  of  tropica 
America  Sloths  sleep,  eat,  and  travel  through  the 
forest  suspended  upside  down  and  clinging  to  the 
branches  with  the  curved  claws  of  their  fore  and 
hind  limbs.  Algae  which  grow  on  the  long  hair 
make  the  animal  blend  with  the  foliage  The  three- 
toed  sloth  or  ai  (Bradypus)  feeds  almost  exclusively 
on  loaves,  buds,  and  stems  of  a  species  of  cecropia 
The  two-toed  sloth  01  unau  (Cholocpus)  has  a  less 
restricted  vegetal lan  diet  Huge  giound  sloths  are 
extinc  t  forms 

slot  machine,  see  VENDING  MACHINE 
Slough  (slou),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  33,530, 
1947  estimated  pop  64,690).  Buckinghamshire 
England,  W  of  London  It  is  the  site  of  the  British 
Orphan  Asvlum  Slough  was  the  home  of  the 
Herschels,  Sir  William,  Caroline  Lucretia,  and  Sir 
John  Slough  is  now  an  industrial  city  Stoke 
Poges  and  Burnham  Beeches,  associated  with  the 
poet  Gray,  are  near 

Slovakia  (slSva'keu,  slGvd'kGu),  Slovak  Slovcntko 
(slft'vensko),  province  (18,902  sq  mi  ,  pop 
3,434,369),  E  Czechoslovakia.  BRATISLAVA  is  the 
capital  Slovakia  IB  bordered  by  Moravia  and 
Silesm  in  the  west,  by  Austria  in  the  southwest,  by 
Hungary  in  tho  south,  b>  Ruthema  (part  of  the 
Ukraine)  m  the  east,  and  by  Poland  in  the  north 
Slovakia,  b.y  the  Czechoslovak  constitution  of  1948, 
is  one  of  tho  two  constituent  states  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  other  being  composed  of  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia  It  has  its  own  legislature  and 
its  own  government  (which,  however,  is  appointed 
by  the  central  government  at  Prague)  Most  of 
Slovakia  is  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  tho 
C  \RPATHIANS,  including  the  TATRA  and  the  BES- 
KIDB  S  Slovakia,  however,  is  a  part  of  the  great 
Hungarian  plain  Its  fertile  soil  IH  drained  by  the 
Danube  and  its  tributaries,  notably  the  Vah  The 
mountainous  part  of  Slovakia  has  vast  forests  and 
pastures,  used  for  intensive  sheep  grazing,  and  is 
rich  in  mineral  resources,  including  high-grade 
iron  ore,  copper,  mercury,  gold,  silver,  lead,  and 
lignite  There  also  are  numerous  mineral  springs, 
notably  at  Piestany,  and  many  popular  resorts 
Farms,  vineyards,  ore  hards,  and  pastures  for  stock 
are  the  mam  sources  of  wealth  in  S  Slovakia  Aside 
from  mining,  agricultural  processing  is  the  chief 
industry  The  most  important  cities  are  Bratislava, 
KOM\RNO,  KOSICE,  TRN  VVA,  and  NITRA  Although 
the  .Slovaks  and  the  (Vechs  are  ethnically  and 
linguistic  ally  c  losely  related,  the^  have  been  polit- 
ically and  culturally!  separate  for  1,000  years,  a 
fact  which  had  grave  c  onsequences  for  the  stability 
of  the  Czechoslovak  state  after  its  creation  m  1918 
The  region  was  settled  (5th-6th  cent )  by  Slavic 
tribes  It  was  conquered  (9th  cent )  by  the  empire 
of  MORAVIA,  and  under  its  Moravian  rulers  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  by  SS  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius. The  Magyars  conquered  Slovakia  oarly  in 
the  10th  cent ,  and  from  that  time  until  1918  Slo- 
vakia was  an  integral  part  of  Hungary  It  escaped 
Turkish  occupation  and  as  a  result  became  astrong- 
hold  of  the  great  Hungarian  nobles,  who  owned 
most  of  the  land  German  and  Jewish  settlements  m 
the  cities  date  from  the  Middle  Age*  In  the  18th 
cent  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II  intensified  the 
Germanization  of  Slovakia,  but  at  the  same  tune 
began  the  Slovak  national  revival,  which  grew 
steadily  in  the  19th  cent.  Large-scale  immigra- 
tion (1900-1910)  of  the  landless  Slovak  peasants  to 
Amenc  a  gave  the  movement  for  Slovak  independ- 
ence considerable  backing  in  the  United  States 
during  the  First  World  War.  Agreement  was 


reached  between  the  Cvech  and  the  Slovak  leaders, 
and  in  1018  the  union  of  the  Ciech  and  Slovak  lands 
as  CZECHOSLOVAKIA  was  proclaimed  The  Treaty 
of  Trianon  (1920)  established  the  present  boun- 
daries, bv  which  a  minority  of  more  than  1,000,000 
Hungarians  was  included  m  Slovakia  Hungary 
never  ceased  to  claim  the  retum  of  at  least  pait 
of  Slovakia,  while  a  large  Slovak  nationalist 
party,  led  by  a  priest,  Mgr  Andreas  Hluika, 
agitated  against  the  Czechoslovak  government, 
which  it  accused  of  having  denied  Slovakia  the 
autonomous  rights  promised.  Indeed,  from  1918 
until  1938,  Slovakia  held  the  status  of  a  simple 
province,  although  the  Slovak  language  was  of- 
ficial within  its  boundaries  The  minority  problem 
was  complicated  by  a  religious  problem,  the  ma- 
jority of  Slovaks  being  intensely  Catholic,  while 
the  Prague  government  was  distinctly  anticlerical 
The  archbishop  of  Esztergom,  who  as  prince- 
primate  of  Hungary  had  had  spiritual  authority 
over  Slovakia,  continued  to  claim  jurisdiction  over 
the  Slovak  dioceses  until  1937,  and  as  a  result  onl\ 
one  of  the  five  Catholic  bishops  of  Slovakia  was  ac- 
knowledged in  full  exercise  of  his  authority  Mon- 
signor  Hlinka  and  his  suci  easor  as  leader  of  the  na- 
tionalist party,  Father  Joseph  Tiso,  exploited  both 
nationalist  and  religious  feeling  and  inclined  to  a 
pro-fascist  and  strongly  anti-Semitic  policy  As  a 
result  of  the  MUNICH  PACT  of  1938,  Slovakia  be- 
came an  autonomous  state  witlun  reorganized 
Czecho-Slovakia,  with  Father  Tiso  as  Slo\  ak  pre- 
mier At  the  same  tune  a  large  part  of  S  Slovakia 
was  ceded  to  Hungaiv,  and  some  districts  in  tho 
north  to  Poland  When  the  Prague  government  dis- 
missed (March,  1930)  Tiso  as  premier,  Tiso  ap- 
pealed to  Chancellor  Hitler  of  Germany,  who  used 
this  appeal  as  a  pretext  for  seizing  Bohemia,  Mora- 
via, and  Silesia  as  a  German  prote«  torate  Slovakia 
became  a  nominally  independent  state,  actually  a 
Geitnan  puppet,  under  Tiso's  totalitarian  rule  TIHO 
allowed  German  tioops  to  occupy  Slovakia  in 
Aug  ,  1939,  and  entered  the  Second  Woild  War  as. 
an  all}  of  Germany  His  regime  was  particularly 
cruel  to  the  large  Jewish  minority  A  pro-Allied 
underground  movement  gained  strength,  however, 
and  powerfully  aided  the  Russian  troops  who  drove 
the  Germans  out  of  Slovakia  late  in  1941  The  Al- 
lied victoiv  in  1945  restored  Slovakia  to  its  terri- 
torial status  before  the  Munich  Pact,  and  the  new 
constitution  of  194S  increased  its  autonomous 
rights  Provision  was  made  at  the  Potsdam  Con- 
ference of  1945  for  the  exchange  of  Magyar  and 
Slovak  minorities  in  Slovakia  and  Hungar>  re- 
spectively Tho  accession  in  1948  of  a  Communist 
government  m  Czec  hoblovnlua  again  brought  the 
old  antagonism  between  Czec  hs  and  Slovaks  into 
focus  The  Catholic  clergy  m  Slovakia,  inihtanth 
opposed  to  Communism,  was  persecuted,  and  the 
autonomous  Slovak  government  was  entirely  con- 
trolled by  the  Communibt  party  and  thus  m  effect 
lost  its  autonomy 

Slovenia  (&lov«"'neu),  Slovene  Sloveniju  (slovc^'nca), 
autonomous  republic  (7,790  hcj  mi  ,  pop  1,389,- 
084) ,  N  W  Yugoslavia,  bordering  on  Austria  in  the 
north  and  on  Italy  in  the  west  LJUBIJA?,\,  the 
capital,  and  MARIUOU  are  tho  c  hicf  c  ities  Most  of 
•Slovenia  is  situated  in  tho  Julian  Alps,  which  here 
reac  h  their  highest  point  m  the  TKHILAV  and  in  the 
KARST  It  is  drained  by  the  Drava  and  Say  a  rivers 
The  majority  of  the  population  are  Slovenes  Until 
1918  the  region  was  largely  compiisod  in  tho  Aus- 
trian crownlands  CAKNIUI  A,  STYRIA,  and  C  \HIN- 
THIA  Tho  kingdom  of  tho  Sorbs,  Croats,  and  Slo- 
venes (later  called  Yugoslavia)  was  proclaimed  in 
1918,  and  m  1919  Austria  formally  ceded  the  region 
by  tho  Treaty  of  Saint-Germain  Of  tho  elements 
composing  the  Yugoslav  nation,  the  traditionally 
Roman  Catholic  Slovenes  are  most  distim  tlv  orient- 
ed toward  Western  culture,  but  unlike  the  Croats 
they  did  not  agitate  for  an  autonomous  status 
between  the  two  world  wars  In  the  Second 
World  War,  Slovenia  was  divided  (1941)  among 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Hungary  Tho  Slovenes  wore 
very  active  in  the  underground  warfare  lod  by 
Marshal  Tito  After  the  war,  Slovenia  received 
(1945)  autonomous  status  and  received  part  of 
formerly  Italian  VENEZIA  GIULIA. 

Slowacki,  Julius,  Pol  Juhusz  Slawacki  (ycftl'yoosh 
sw6vats'ke),  1809-49,  Polish  poet,  educated  in 
Vilna  He  traveled  in  Europe  and  tho  Middle  East 
and  died  in  Parus  One  of  the  thief  Polish  romantic 
poets,  he  was  a  revolutionist,  and  his  works  were 
burned  in  Poland  His  tragedies,  largely  based  on 
Polish  history  and  in  part  influenced  by  Shakspere, 
include  Kordjan  (1833),  Balladina  (1834),  and 
Lilla.  Veneda  (1839)  Among  translated  works  are 
the  prose  epic  Anhelli  (1838,  Eng  tr ,  1930).  the 
tragedy  Maeeppa  (1834;  Eng  tr  ,  1929),  and  the 
romantic  drama  Mary  Stuart  (1830,  Eng.  tr  ,  1937) 
His  King  Spirit  a  a  philosophical  essay. 

slug,  name  used  for  a  terrestrial  tnollusk  similar  to 
the  land  snail  and  for  the  marine  sea  slug  of  another 
order  of  molluaks  The  terrestrial  slug  i»  a  garden 
pest  Tho  shell  is  lacking  or  represented  only  by  a 
small  plate.  A  slimy  path  m  laid  down  by  the  ani- 
mal. Adult  sea  slugs  lack  the  shell  entirely.  8ee 

Land  Slugs  and  Snails  and  Their  Control  (U  S. 
Dopt.  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bui.  1895). 
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Sluis  (slois),  municipality  (pop.  2.183),  Zeeland 
prov  ,  SW  Netherlands,  on  the  Scheldt  ostuary  and 
on  the  Belgian  border.  It  is  also  known  under  the 
former  spelling,  Sluys,  and  under  its  French  name, 
L'ficluse  Sluis  was  founded  in  the  13th  cent  as  an 
additional  port  of  Bruges,  and  it  accorded  trading 
privileges  to  the  Hanseatic  League  In  1340  Ed- 
ward III  of  England  defeated,  off  Sluis,  the  fleet  of 
Philip  VI  of  France,  which  had  tried  to  prevent  an 
English  landing  The  naval  battle  of  Sluis  was  the 
first  important  engagement  in  the  Hundred  Years 
War  During  the  Dutch  struggle  for  independence, 
Sluis  fell  to  the  Spanish  in  1587  and  was  recovered 
by  the  Dutch  in  1604  It  subsequently  lost  its  im- 
portance as  a  port 

slum,  term  applied  to  substandard  HOUSING,  espe- 
cially in  cities 

Slupsk,  Pomerania  see  STOLP. 

Sluter,  Claus  (klous'  slU'tur),  d  c  1406,  Flemish 
sc  ulptor,  probably  of  Dutch  extraction,  chief  mas- 
ter of  the  Early  Buigundian  sc  hool  Under  Philip 
the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  he  had  c  harge  of  the  sculp- 
tural works  for  the  porch  of  the  Chartreuse  of 
Champmol,  near  Dijon,  thete  is  his  pedestal  of  a 
Calvary — tho  Well  of  Moses — with  its  strongly 
individualized  figures  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets, 
a  masterpiece  of  admirable  realism,  dignity,  and 
power  Another  magnificent  work  at  Dijon  is  the 
tomb  of  Philip  the  Bold,  with  a  recumbent  effigy 
upon  the  sarcophagus  and  40  small  alabaster  fig- 
ures of  mourners  set  in  niches  m  its  Bides  Tho 
tomb  was  finished  by  Claus  de  Wervo,  nephew 
and  pupil  of  Sluter  and  also  his  assistant  on  the 
Well  of  Moses 

Sluys,  Netherlands   see  SLUM 

Slye,  Msud  (sll),  1879-,  American  pathologist,  b 
Minneapolis,  grad  Brown,  1899  A  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Sprague  Memorial  Institute,  Umv  of 
Chicago,  from  1911  to  1943,  she  also  taught  pa- 
thology at  the  Umv  of  Chicago,  becoming  professor 
emeritus  in  1945  She  is  known  for  her  work  on 
c  am  er,  which  me  ludes  studies  of  the  relationship  of 
heredity  to  the  disease 

Sm,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  SAMARIUM 

Smackover  (simVkovur),  oil  city  (pop  2,236).  S 
Ark  ,  N  of  El  Dorado,  me  1922  A  Negro  voca- 
tional school  is  near  by 

Smaland,  Swed  Smdland  (smo'land),  historic  prov- 
ince of  S  central  Sweden,  now  administratively 
divided  among  KRONOBLIU.,  JONKOPINO,  and 
KALMAR  counties  Although  fertile  along  the  coast 
most  of  tho  soil  is  poor  Large  numbers  of  Swedish 
immigrants  to  America  came  from  this  region 

Small,  Albion  Woodbury,  1854-1926,  American  so- 
ciologist, b  Buckfield,  Maine,  grad  Colby,  1876, 
and  studied  in  Germany  Ho  was  made  president 
of  Colby  m  1889,  but  left  Colb\  m  1892  to  found  at 
the  Umv  of  Chicago  the  first  department  of  so- 
ciology m  airy  university  This  he  made  a  leading 
center  of  sociological  study  and  research  He  also 
established  (1895)  and  edited  the  Amman  Jour- 
nal of  Sociology,  the  first  sociological  journal  in 
America  He  did  much  to  establish  sociolog>  as  a 
valid  field  for  academic  study,  and  he  occupied  a 
loading  place  as  a  historian  of  so*  lologual  thought 
General  Sociolog-u  (1905)  is  the  chief  ol  his  several 
works  His  "I'lfty  Years  of  Sociology  m  the 
United  States"  appeared  in  the  Amcucan  Journal 
of  Socwlog-u  in  1915-16 

small  holding,  term  used  in  England  for  a  trac  t  of 
agric  ultural  land  larger  than  a  cottage  garden 
(three  acres  or  less),  but  not  too  large  to  be  culti- 
vated by  the  owner  or  tenant  and  his  family  with 
only  occasional  hired  labor  The  maximum  size  was 
fixed  by  law  at  50  acres  Tho  farming  of  the  small 
holding  is  meant  to  be  a  business  ( apable  of  sup- 
porting the  family  engaged  in  it  In  general,  at- 
tempts of  the  government  in  Ixshalf  of  small  hold- 
ings have  had  disappointing  results  Cottage  hold- 
ings differ  fundamentally  from  small  holdings  in 
providing  food  for  a  family  which  sec  uios  its  money 
income  from  some  source  other  than  tho  marketing 
of  farm  produce  In  America,  tho  term  "one-fam- 
ily farm  '  is  sometimes  used  of  farms  often  more 
than  60  acres  m  size  but  otherwise  cultivated  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  of  the  English  small 
holdings 

smallpox,  infectious,  contagious  disease  caused  bv  a 
virus  Al>out  8  to  12  days  after  c  ontac  t  with  a  case 
there  is  fever,  ac  hmg,  and  prostration  for  about 
three  daya  Then  a  skin  eruption  starts  on  the 
face  and  wrists  and  spreads  At  first  there  are  red 
spots  whic  h  become  raised,  later  these  forrn  blisters 
which  soon  contain  pus  There  may  be  a  rise  m 
temperature  and  enlargement  of  glands  of  the 
lymphatic  system  at  this  time  After  about  12  days 
a  crust  forms  and  later  falls  off,  sometimes  leaving 
a  deep  scar,  the  pock  Scarring  often  follows 
scratching  of  the  sores  Pneumonia  and  infection 
of  the  e>e  are  serious  complications  Immunity 
usually  follows  one  attack  of  the  disease  This 
disease,  formerly  a  scourge  and  still  a  lurking  men- 
ace, can  be  wiped  out  by  universal  VACCINATION 
Edward  JBNNBR  introduced  the  method  of  vacci- 
nation with  cowpox  virus 

Saultite  (smdl'tft),  opaque  tin-white  to  steel-gray 
mineral  of  the  pyrite  group,  a  compound  of  cobalt 
and  arsenic.  It  occurs  m  massive  form,  occasion- 


1887 

ally  in  crystal*  (cubes)  of  the  isometric  system  It 
is  an  important  ore  of  cobalt  and  is  found  m  Sax- 
ony, Cornwall,  Sweden,  and  Ontario 

Smart,  Christopher,  1722-71,  English  poet  His  best 
poem,  the  fine  Song  to  Damd  (17C3),  follows  biblical 
language  closely,  it  was  written  while  he  was  con- 
fined as  mad  m  an  asylum  See  Laurence  Bmyon, 
The  Ca»e  of  Christopher  Smart  (19.14) 

smartweed,  name  for  species  of  Persicana  (or  Poly- 
gonurn)  having  an  acrid  juice  which  causes  smart- 
ing The  common  smartwoed  (Persicana  hydro- 
piper),  called  also  water  pepper,  is  an  annual  with 
diooping  catkmhke  clusters  of  small  pinkish  flow- 
ers It  is  widely  distributed  in  moist  places  A 
related  cultivated  species  is  the  pnncc's-feather 

Smeaton,  John  (sme'tn),  1724-92,  English  civil 
engineer  He  became  an  instrument  maker,  im- 
proved navigation  instruments,  and  carried  out 
many  experiments  on  mechanical  apparatus  He 
rebuilt  (1756-59)  the  Eddvstone  lighthouse  and 
worked  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  Ramsgate 
Hatbour,  and  main  important  bridges 

Smederevo  (smg'derevfi),  town  (pop  15,455),  Ser- 
bia, Yugoslavia,  on  the  Danube  and  SE  of  Bel- 
grade, in  a  wme-produ<  ing  region  Dating  from 
Roman  times,  it  was  in  the  15th  cent  the  capital  of 
Serbia  There  remains  a  fortress,  built  in  1429  and 
surrendered  to  the  Turks  in  1450  It  was  formerly 
known  as  Semendria 

Smedley,  William  Thomas,  1858-1920,  American 
painter  and  illustrator,  b  Chester  eo  ,  Pa  ,  studied 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and 
in  Pans  His  illustrations,  appealing  in  the  best 
magazines  of  the  country,  made  his  name  familiar 
In  1882  he  ace  ompamed  the  marquesfc  of  Lome  on 
a  tour  through  Canada,  contributing  rnanv 
sketches  toward  the  illustration  of  Loi  ne's  Pictur- 
esque Canada  Smedlov  traveled  aiound  thewoild 
m  1890  In  1905  he  became  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  Besides  landscapes  he 
painted  portraits  and  figure  compositions  His 
work  w  represented  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D  C  , 
and  elsewhere 

smell,  that  one  of  the  five  senses  bv  means  of  which 
the  odors  of  substances  are  perceived  In  man  the 
organs  of  smell,  called  the  olfactory  cells  are  wt- 
uated  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  nasal  <  avitv  and 
are  partly  embedded  in  the  epithelial  tissue  The 
free  end  of  the  cells,  however,  projects  outward 
from  the?  epithelial  tissue  in  the  form  of  hairlikc 
processes  that  are  stimulated  bv  odors  and  scents 
entering  the  na*al  cavity  The  other  end  of  the  eel 
is  extended  inward  in  the  foim  of  nerve  fibers 
which  serve  to  tonne* t  the  (ell  with  the  higher 
(enters  of  the  brain  Smell  has  long  been  consid- 
ered a  chemical  sense  in  that  it  18  concerned  with 
the  reception  of  stimuli  which  are  chemical  in 
nature  The  difference  in  structure  of  the  mole- 
cules of  different  odoriferous  substances  consti- 
tutes a  dtfferenc  e  m  stimulus  and  c  onsoquentlv  the 
distinction  of  a  different  odor  by  the  individual 
Some  evidence  indicates,  however,  that  smell  may 
not  be  c  heimc  al  in  nature  but  that  it  involves  the 
emission  ol  infrared  radiation  bv  an  ol  fact  on  organ 
and  the  absorption  and  emission  of  different  wave 
lengths  of  infrared  radiation  bv  different  odorifer- 
ous substances  Taste  and  smell  are  often  con- 
fused, and  in  tnanv  cases  substances  supposed  I  v 
tasted  aio  ac  tuallv  smelled  and  are  without  taste 
The  sense  of  smell  is  apparently  not  as  well  devel- 
oped in  man  as  in  a  number  of  other  vertebrates 
eg,  the  clog  In  man\  vertebrates  and  inverte- 
brates (especially  the  insects),  smell  is  impoitant 
in  food  getting  and  al&o  in  reproduction  In  the 
moths,  for  example,  the  male  is  at ti acted  to  the 
female  through  the  agencv  of  smell  In  msec  ts  the 
antennae  are  apparent!  v  the  or  gins  of  smell  Manx 
of  the  lower  \ertebratps  show  stn  kingly  their  de- 
pendence upon  smell  in  obtaining  food  This  same 
connection  is  seen  in  man,  in  the  increase  in  the 
flow  of  saliva  and  of  other  digestive  fluids.,  upon 
perception  of  the  odor  of  food  The  use  of  pet  fumes 
indie  ates  in  some  degree  the  part  which  smell  plavs 
in  social  intercourse  See  11  D  Bienfang,  The  Sub- 
tlt  Sense  (1946),  C  P  McCord  and  W  N  With- 
eridge,  Odors  (1949) 

smelt,  small  slender  fish  of  noi  th  temperate  waters 
of  both  hemispheres,  related  to  the  salmon  Smelts 
are  chiefly  marine,  but  many  enter  fresh  waters  to 
spawn  and  some  are  landloc  ked  in  lakes  Adults 
average  about  8  in  in  length,  sometimes  reaching 
14  m  The  flesh  is  ru  h  and  delicate  and  often  fra- 
grant The  common  American  smelt  (Gamer M«  mor- 
dar)  of  the  Atlantic  <  oast  and  inland  lakes  is  green- 
ish along  the  back  and  silvni  on  the  sides  and  has  a 
large  mouth  with  strong  teeth  On  the  Pacific 
coast  at  spawning  time  some  species  approach  the 
shore  in  thousands  and  are  carried  up  the  beaches 
in  the  Hiitf  of  high  tide  The  adhesive  eggs  cling  to 
the  gravel  and  withstand  the  pounding  waters  dur- 
ing their  development  The  pond  smolt  inhabits 
Japan,  Kamchatka,  and  Alaska 

smelting,  in  METALLURGY,  any  heat  process  for  the 
preparation  of  a  metal  from  its  ores  The  processes 
vary  in  details  according  to  the  metal  involved,  but 
are  typified  m  the  use  of  the  BLAST  FURNACK  and 

the  HEVRRBERATORY  FURNACK 


SM1LLIE,  JAMES  DAVID 

Smerdis  (smur'dls),  d  c  528  BC,  second  son  of 
CYRUS  THE  GREAT,  king  of  Persia  He  was  stran- 
gled by  his  brother  Canibx  ses  II,  who  kept  the  mur- 
der a  secret  Patizithes,  the  Magian  custodian  of 
Cambyses'  palace,  deposed  Camb>scs  (who  was 
campaigning  in  Egypt),  put  forward  his  own 
brother  Gaumata  to  impersonate  Smerdis,  and  pro- 
c  laimed  him  king  After  a  reign  of  seven  months 
thn  false  Smerdis  was  overthrown  (521  B  C  )  and 
slam,  together  with  his  brother  DARIUS  I  as- 
cended the  throne 

Smet,  Pierre  Jean  de  see  DK  SMET,  PIEIIRE  JEAN 
Smetana,  Fnednch,  Czech  Rulhch  Kmetana  (sm<H'- 
ana),  1824-84,  Czech  composer,  creator  of  a  na- 
tional style  in  Czech  music  His.  materials  are 
often  diawn  from  the  nch  source  of  Czech  folk, 
music  Nmetana  was  a  friend  of  Liszt  and  Schu- 
mann Of  his  eight  opei  as,  only  The  Bartered  lindt 
(1863-66)  has  been  successful  outside  hia  native 
land,  although  seveial  othcisr™ Dalibor  (1867), 
based  on  legend,  Libitse  (1871  72).  and  Tht  Kui> 
(1870) — have  been  much  pei formed  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia He  was  conductoi  of  the  National  Theater 
m  Prague  from  1S66  until  1874,  when  total  deafness 
compelled  him  to  resign  Some  of  his  finest  works 
were  composed  after  this  time,  including  the  sym- 
phonic cycle  My  Fatherland  (1876-79),  which  con- 
tains the  popular  Vltaia  (The  Moldau.)  Almost  all 
his  works  aie  program  niu>ic,  even  two  string  quai  - 
tets,  From  My  Lift  (187»,  1882),  the  earlier  oi 
which  is  considered  one  of  his  finest  works  He 
suffered  a  mental  bieakdown  in  1882  and  died  in 
an  asylum  See  Rosa  Newmarch,  The  Music  »} 
Czechoslovakia  (1942) 

Smethport,  borough  (pop  1,840),  (O  seat  of 
McKean  co,  NW  Pa,  SE  of  Bradford  near  the 
N  Y  boundarv  ,  laid  out  1807,  me  1853  It  pro- 
due  es  oil  and  gas 

Smethwick  (sinfdh'Ik),  countv  borough  (1931  pop 
84,406,  1947  estimated  pop  76,700),  Staffordshire. 
England,  just  W  of  Bu  mingham  Its  manufac  ture^ 
include  railroad  equipment,  glass,  electric  genera- 
tors, paint,  soap,  and  metal  products 
Smetona,  Antanas  (antu'nas  sme't6na),  1874-1944, 
Lithuanian  die  tator  A  lawj  cr,  he  became  a  leader 
of  the  Lithuanian  autonomists  under  the  tsarist 
regime  He  was  (1919-20)  provisional  president  of 
Lithuania  when  it  gained  independence  In  192b 
he  led  a  coup  d'etat  against  the  Socialist  govern- 
ment and  bee  arne  president,  with  Augustm  Volde- 
marafc  as  premier  Parliamentary  government  was 
suspended,  and  in  1929  Smetona  forced  the  resig- 
nation of  \oldernarus,  assuming  full  dictatorial 
powers  A  new  parliament,  constituted  along 
fascist  lines,  was  elected  in  1936  on  a  single-partv 
basis  One-party  government  was  slightly  relaxed 
early  in  1939  After  Lithuania  waa  joined  (1940)  to 
the  UMHR,  Smetona  fled  to  Germany,  then  (1941) 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  died 
Smibert  or  Smybert,  John  (both  sml'bart),  1688- 
1751,  American  portrait  painter,  b  Scotland,  tho 
first  skillful  painter  in  New  England  Apprenticed 
to  an  Edinburgh  house  painter,  he  went  to  London 
when  his  apprenticeship  was  over,  managed  to 
study  art,  made  a  trip  to  Italv,  then  returned  to 
London,  where  he  had  a  small  success  He  came 
(1729)  to  Amenc  a  with  Dean  (later  Bishop)  Berke- 
ley ,  who  had  persuaded  him  to  tern  h  art  at  his  col- 
lege m  Bermuda,  though  this  did  not  materialize 
After  a  sojourn  in  Newport,  R  I  ,  Smibert  went  to 
Boston  There  he  married  an  heiress,  became  n 
successful  portrait  painter,  and  won  social  stand- 
ing Among  his  works  are  portraits  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  Judge  Edmund  Qmncv  (Mus  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston)  and  Governor  Endirott  and  Petei 
Farieuil  (Mass  Historical  Soeietj  ,  Boston)  Har- 
vard. Bowdom  and  other  institutions  possess  ex- 
amples of  his  faithful  formal  portraiture  To  Yale 
l>elongs  tho  first  important  portrait  group  painted 
in  America  Smibert 's  Hishop  Berkeley  and  His  £>i- 
tmtrage  (1731),  including  a  self-por  trait.  The 
artist's  influence  was  a  factor  in  the  painting  of 
such  early  \merlcans  as  (  oplev ,  Washington  All- 
ston  and  John  Tiumbull 

Smigly-Rydz,  Edward  see  RYD/ISMIOLY,  EDWARD 
smilaz  (sml'Kks),  South  \fncm  twining  vine  H«- 
Itaiagus  asparagovits),  commonly  grown  by  florist^ 
for  grocnciy  The  true  letnes  110  reduced  to  small 
scales,  while  flattened  branches  (cladophylls)  simu- 
late and  function  like  leave's  in  shape  resembling 
those  of  the  common  gieenbiiei  but  smaller  Groen- 
buers,  pi  ickly  vines  often  weedy  in  North  America, 
belong  to  the  genus  .SwniW,  distinct  from  the  flo- 
nsts'  smihtx  Other  sjx-c  ics  of  the  genus  bmilar 
yield  s\H8*p\Rir  r  \ 

Smiles,  Samuel,  IS  12  -1904,  Scottish  author,  a  phjsj- 
cian  His  vei\  popular  books,  devoted  to  moral 
education  and  illustiated  with  biographical  mate- 
rial, include  Odf-Hdp  (1S59),  Character  (1S71), 
Thnft  (1S75),  and  Duty  (1S80)  He  also  wrote  a 
biogiaphv  of  George  Stephenaon  (1857)  ami  Lnvs 
of  the  Engineers  (3  vols  ,  1861-62)  See  his  auto- 
biography (1905) 

Smillie,  James  David  (*mr'lf>),  1833  1909,  American 
landscape  painter  etcher,  and  engraver,  b  New 
York  city  His  earh  work  was  chiefly  m  associa- 
tion with  his  father,  James  Smillie  (1807-85)  i 
well-known  engraver,  born  in  Scotland,  who  c  am«> 
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SMILLIE,  ROBERT 

to  the  United  States  c  1820  James  David  en- 
graved a  series  of  illustrations  for  Cooper's  novels 
and  was  an  engraver  of  landt><  apes  before  he  began 
to  paint  them,  working  ably  in  both  water  color  and 
oil  In  the  various  methods  of  et<  hing  he  display  ed 
unusual  skill  He  was  active  in  founding  the  Amer- 
i<  an  Water  Color  SoueU  and  the  New  York  Etch- 
ing Club,  and  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  in  1870  His  brother  George 
Henry  Smillie,  1840-1921,  Amen<  an  landscape 
painter,  was  born  in  New  York  city  Ho  became  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  in  1882  His 
lively  lands*  apes,  modern  in  manner,  are  rep- 
resented in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery ,  and  various  other  ( olleetioas 
Smillie.  Robert  (smi'le),  1857-1940,  British  labor 
official,  b  Belfast,  Ireland,  of  Se  ottish  parents  He 
left  school  at  an  earlj  age  to  work  as  an  apprentice 
in  a  slaps  ard,  later  becoming  a  coal  miner  and 
trade-union  worker  He  was  president  of  the  Scot- 
tish Miners'  Federation  fiom  1894  to  1018  and  fiom 
1921  until  his  death,  and  as  president  (1012-21)  of 
the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  he  led  the 
coal  miners'  strike  of  1012  For  many  j ears  he  ad- 
v  oc  ated  the  nationalization  of  mines  He  served  as 
a  Labour  member  of  Parliament  from  1923  to  1029 
See  his  autobiography ,  My  Life  for  Labour  (1021) 
Smirke,  Sir  Robert,  1781-1807,  English  architect, 
one  of  the  most  noted  exponents  of  the  classic  re- 
vival His  best-known  design  is  the  main  facade  of 
the  British  Museum  (1823-47)  Other  buildings  in 
London  are  the  General  Post  Office  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Physic  ians  Smnke's  influence  resulted 
in  a  more  at  c  urate  interpolation  of  Greek  forms  in 
the  English  work  of  the  time  Upon  his  retirement 
(1847),"  his  brothei,  Sydney  Snurke,  1798-1877, 
took  up  the  work  at  the  British  Museum,  where  he 
erected  the  westein  side  of  the  quadrangle  and  the 
new  reading  room  (1S54-57)  In  1S57  he  rebuilt 
the  Carlton  Club,  London,  on  a  design  adopted 
from  the  Librar\  of  St  Mark's  at  Venue,  he  also 
built  the  exhibition  galleries  for  the  Ro\  al  \i  ad- 
en^  at  Burlington  House  (1866)  He  became  a 
member  (1859)  and  WHS  professor  of  an  hitecture 
(1861-65)  of  the  Ro\  al  <\<  ademv  of  Aits 
Smith,  Adam,  1723-00,  Scottish  economist,  edu- 
cated at  Glasgow  and  Oxford  He  became  profes- 
sor of  moral  philosophy  at  the  Umv  of  Glasgow  in 
1752  His  Theory  of  Moial  Suitiments  (1759)  gave 
him  the  beginnings  of  an  mtei  national  reputation 
He  traveled  on  the  (  ontment  from  176*4  to  1766  as 
tutor  to  the  duke  of  Bin  c  leuc  h  and  while  in  *  ram  e 
met  some  of  the  PHVSICX  HATS  and  began  to  write 
An  Inquiry  into  the  \aturt  and  Causes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nation*,  finally  published  in  1776  Smith 
postulated  the  theoiv  of  the  division  of  labor  and 
emphasized  that  value  aiises  fiom  the  labor  ex- 
pended in  the  process  of  pioduction  He  was  led 
bv  the  rationalist  c  urient  of  the  century,  as  well  as 
hv  the  more  direct  influence  of  Hume  and  otheis, 
to  believe  that  in  a  laissez-faire  e<  onomv  the  im- 
pulse of  self-mteiest  would  bring  about  the  public 
welfare,  but  he  was  capable  of  appieciating  that 
private  gioups  such  as  manufac tureis  might  at 
times  oppose  the  public  inteiest  Smith  was  op- 
posed to  monopolies  and  the  concepts  of  mercantil- 
ism in  general  but  admitted  reductions  to  free 
trade,  such  as  the  NAVICJ  \TIOV  ACTS,  as  sometimes 
necessary  national  economic  weapons  in  the  exist- 
ing Ht'ite  of  the  world  Smith  wrote  Iwfore  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  was  well  launched,  and  some  of 
his  theories  were  voided  bv  its  development,  but  as 
an  analyst  of  institutions  and  an  influence  on  later 
economists  he  has  nevei  been  surpassed  Hispiag- 
matism,  as  well  as  the  leaven  of  ethical  content  and 
social  insight  in  his  thought,  differentiates  him  from 
the  rigidity  of  Ricardo  and  the  sc  hool  of  early  10th- 
century  utilitarianism  In  1778  Smith  was  ap- 
pointed commishionei  of  c  ustoms  for  Scotland  His 
Essays  on  Philosophical  Subjects  (1705)  appeared 
posthumously  See  biography  by  John  Rao  (1895), 
Eh  Ginzberg,  The  House  of  Adam  Smith  (1034) 
Smith,  Alexander,  1865-1922,  Scottish-American 
chemist,  b  Edinburgh,  grad  Umv  of  Edinburgh 
(BA,  1880),  PhD  Umv  of  Munich,  1889  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  18QU  and  was  profes- 
sor at  the  Umv  of  Chicago  (1904  11)  and  at  Co- 
lumbia (1911-19)  Besides  conducting  impoitant 
research  on  the  different  forms  of  sulphui  and  on 
vapor-pressure  measurements,  he -wrote  a  number 
of  texts,  including  the  widelv  used  works  The 
Teaching  of  Chfmistru  and  Physics  (with  E  II 
Hall,  1902),  Introduction  to  Gentral  Inorganic 
Chemistry  (1906,  rev  ed  Introduction  to  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  1917),  and  General  Chemistry  for  Col- 
leges (1908,  6th  ed  ,  Smith's  College  Chemistry, 
1946). 

Smith,  Alfred  Emanuel,  1873-1044,  American  politi- 
cal leader,  b  New  York  city  Reared  in  poor  sur- 
roundings, he  took  various  jobs — truckman's 
helper,  fish  peddler,  shipping  clerk — to  help  sup- 
port his  family  He  joined  Tammany  Hall  and  was 
appointed  (1895)  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  com- 
missioner of  jurors  in  New  York  city  AH  a  member 
(1903-15)  of  the  New  York  state  assembly,  he  took 
a  prominent  role  in  state  Democratic  politics,  be- 
came (1913)  speaker  of  the  assembly  ,  and  gained  a 
reputation  for  his  progressive  policies  He  was 


1888 

(1915-17)  sheriff  of  Now  York  co  and  then  was 
elected  (1917)  president  of  the  New  York  citv 
board  of  aldermen  Despite  bitter  opposition'from 
the  Republican  part>  and  from  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Smith  was  elected  governor  of  New  York 
state  four  times  (1918,  1922,  1924,  1926)  Ho 
proved  to  be  a  forceful  and  well-liked  governor  and 
lod  in  the  enactment  of  much  reform  legislation  In 
1928  Smith,  helped  by  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  won 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  President  His  op- 
position to  prohibition,  his  affiliation  with  Tam- 
manv  Hall,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  all  contributed  to  his  defeat  bv  Herbert 
Hoover  in  the  1928  election  After  he  was  badly 
defeated  for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomina- 
tion bv  Roosevelt  in  1032.  he  retired  from  politics 
He  then  served  (1032-34)  as  editor  of  the  magazine 
New  Outlook  and  devoted  himself  to  vaiious  busi- 
ness enterprises  He  was  president  of  the  firm  that 
owned  and  operated  the  Empire  State  Building  in 
Ncnv  Yoik  Smith  bitteilv  opposed  President 
Roosevelt's  policies  until  the  U  S  entry  into  the 
Second  World  War  He  wrote  Up  to  Now  (1929) 
See  F  D  Roosevelt,  The  Happy  Warrior  (1928), 
biogjuphies  bv  Henry  F  Pringlo  (1028)  and  Frank 
Graham  (1945) 

Smith,  Andrew  Jackson,  1815-97,  Union  general  in 
the  Civil  W  ar,  b  Buc  ks  co  ,  Pa  ,  grad  West  Point. 
1838  His  servic  e  before  the  Civil  War  was  mostly 
in  the  West  As  chief  of  cavalrv  under  H  W 
Hallec  k  (Feb  -Julv ,  1802).  he  took  part  in  the  move 
on  Corinth  Smith,  made  a  brigadier  general  of 
volunteers  (March,  1862),  fought  in  the  Vuksburg 
and  Red  River  campaigns  (1863  and  1864)  and  op- 
posed N  B  FORREST  at  Tupelo,  Miss  (Julv, 
1864)  For  his  service  at  the  battle  of  Nashville 
(Doc  ,  1864)  he  was  bievetted  major  genet  al  in  tho 
regular  army  He  resigned  in  1869,  when  he  be- 
came postmaster  of  St  Louis 

Smith,  David  Eugene,  1860-1914,  Amenc -in  mathe- 
matician, b  Cortland  N  Y  ,  grad  Sv  rac  use  Umv 
(Ph  B  ,  1881)  He  was  professor  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  (1901-26,  professor  emeritus  from 
1926)  In  1935  he  gave  the  university  his  valuable 
collection  of  mathomatic  s  books  and  earh  c  aleulat- 
ing  instiuments  He  was  mathematics  editor  of  the 
14th  edition  of  Tht  Eniydopacdia  fintannica  and 
wrote  numerous  books,  me  hiding  The  Teaching  o 
Arithmetic  (1000,  rev  ed  ,  1913),  \umltfr  Slants 
of  Long  Ago  (1019),  History  of  Mathematics  (1024  - 
25).  and  The  Wonderful  Wonder*  of  Onc-Two- 
Thru  (1937) 

Smith,  David  Stanley,  1X77-1940,  American  com- 
poser, b  Toledo,  Ohio,  grad  Yalo  (B  A  .  1000,  B 
Mus  ,  1003,  M  A  ,  1016)  He  joined  the  fac  ultv  of 
Yale  m  1903  and  in  1016  became  professor  of 
music  In  1920  he  succeeded  his  teacher.  Hoiatio 
Parker,  as  dean  of  the  &c  hool  of  music  and  c  onduc  - 
tor  of  the  New  Haven  Symphony  Orchestra  In 
1940  he  resigned  as  dean,  ne  became  piofessor 
emeritus  in  1940  His  works,  uhowing  a  polished 
technique  and  a  hue  mtellec tual  background,  in- 
clude his  Fomth  Svrnphony  (1937,  Boston.  1930), 
lM9—a  Satire  (1934),  an  orchestial  woik,  Epic 
Potrn  (1026,  Boston.  1935),  chamber  music,  and 
c  hoial  works,  me  hiding  Daybreak  (1045) 

Smith,  Donald  Alexander  see  STRATH CONA  ANI> 
MOUNT  ROVAL,  DON\U>  ALEXANDER  SMITH,  Isr 

Smith,'  Edgar  Fahs,  1854-1928,  American  chemist, 
b  York,  Pa  ,  grad  Pennsylvania  College,  Getty  s- 
buig  (B  S  ,  1874)  After  serving  as  assistant  in 
chemistrv  at  the  Umv  of  Pennsylvania  (1876-81), 
he  taught  abroad  and  then  returned  to  the  Urnv  of 
Pennsylvania — as  professor  of  chemistrv  (1888- 
1920),  as  vice  provost  (1898  1911),  and  as  provost 
(1911  -20)  He  did  important  work  on  elec  troc  horni- 
cal  analysis  and  wrote  numerous  texts  in  i  hernistry, 
several  volumes  on  the  history  of  chemistry ,  and  bi- 
ographies of  Robert  Hare  and  Joseph  Pnostlov 

Smith,  Edmund  Kirby,  or  Edmund  Kirby-Smith, 
1824-93,  Confedeiate  general,  b  St  Augustine, 
Fla  ,  grad  W  e«t  Point,  1845  Ho  was  cited  for  gal- 
lantiy  at  Ceiro  Gordo  and  Contteras  in  the  Mex- 
ican War  Smith  was  a  major  when  he  resigned 
from  the  U  S  aimy  (March.  1861)  to  fight  foi  the 
Confederacy  He  served  first  m  the  Shenandoah 
under  J  E  Johnston,  was  made  a  btigadiei  gcmeial 
(June),  and  fought  at  BULL  RUN  (July)  In  the 
invasion  of  Kentucky  under  Biaxton  BRAOO,  Smith 
led  the  advance  and  defeated  a  Union  force  at 
Richmond.  Ky  (Aug  ,  1862)  He  ably  commanded 
the  isolated  Trans-Mississippi  Dept  (1863-65)  and 
was  promoted  general  in  Feb  ,  1864  The  unsuc- 
cessful Red  Ilivei  campaign  of  N  P  BANKS  was 
directed  against  his  forces  Smith  was  the  last  Con- 
federate general  to  surrender  (May  26,  1865)  After 
the  war  he  was  chancellor  of  the  Umv  of  Nashville 
(now  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers)  from 
1870  to  1875  and  professor  at  the  Umv  of  the 
South,  Sewanee,  Tenn  ,  from  1875  to  1893  See 
biography  by  A  H  Noll  (1907). 

Smith,  Elizabeth  Oakes  (Prince),  1806-93,  Ameri- 
can author,  b  North  Yarmouth,  Maine  The  wife 
of  Seba  Smith,  she  lived  after  1840  in  New  York, 
where  she  wrote  for  magazines  Some  of  her  novels, 
populai  m  her  day,  were  about  the  Amencan 
Indian,  such  as  The  Western  Captive  (1842)  and 


Bald  Eagle  (1867,  one  of  Beadle's  dime  novels) 
The  Newsboy  (1854),  a  sentimental  novel,  aroused 
concein  over  New  York  child  labor  Her  active 
inteiest  in  woman  suffrage  is  reflected  in  her  lec- 
tures, Woman  and  Her  Needs  (1851)  See  selections 
from  her  autobiography  (ed  by  M  A  Wyman, 
1924),  M  A.  Wyman.  Two  American  Pioneers 
(1927) 

Smith,  Elmer  Boyd,  I860-,  American  author  and 
artist,  b  Canada  He  wrote  and  illustrated  My 
Village  (1896),  The  Story  of  Pocahontas  and  Cap- 
tain John  Smith  (1900),  The  Farm  Hook  (1910),  In 
the  Land  of  Make  Believe  (1915),  The  Story  of  Our 
Country  (1920),  and  The  Country  Hook  (1924), 

Smith,  Erminme  Adelle  (Platt),  1836-86,  Amencan 
ethnologist,  b  Marcellus,  N  Y  ,  grad  Troy  Fe- 
male Seminary  (now  Emma  Willard  School),  Troy, 
N  Y  ,  1853  In  1855  she  married  Simoon  H  Smith 
of  Jer&ey  City  After  studying  in  Germany,  she 
returned  to  the  United  States,  where  she  became 
(1880)  a  scientific  explorer  for  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution to  study  Iroquois  life  and  habits  She  per- 
fec  ted  her  knowledge  of  Indian  languages  and  com- 
piled valuable  dictionaries  of  these  languages  She 
was  the  first  woman  fellow  of  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  ScMences  and  was  an  officer  of  the  American 
Association  for  tho  Advancement  of  Science 

Smith,  Francis  Hopkinson,  1838  1915,  American 
author,  artist,  and  engineer,  b  Baltimoie  Though 
known  chiefly  as  an  author  of  Southern  novels, 
notably  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartcrsville  (1891),  he  also 
wiote  shoit  stories,  travel  sketches,  and  essays  on 
art,  veiy  popular  in  then  time  Some  of  his  books 
are  A  White  Umbrella  in  Mexico  (1892)  and  Gon- 
dola Days  (1897),  travel  sketches,  A  Day  at 
Lagm  ire's  (1892)  and  The  Wood  Fire  in  No  1 
(1005),  volumes  of  shoit  stonos,  and  The  Fortunes 
of  Olinr  Horn  (1902)  and  The  Tides  of  Barnegat 
(1906),  novels 

Smith,  Frederick  Edwin  see  BIRKENHEAD,  FRKDER- 
ICK  EDWIN  SMITH,  IST  EARL  OF 

Smith,  George,  1840-76,  English  Orientalist     His 

Kapei  cm  the  Chaldean  account  of  the  Deluge 
rought  him  wide  fame  and  resulted  in  an  excava- 
tion trip  to  Nineveh  (1873),  sponsored  b>  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  to  locate  missing  fragments  While  on 
another  undertaking  of  oxc  av  ation  he  died  at  Alep 
His  works  include  Ancient  History  from  the  Monn- 
mtnts  Assyria  (1875)  and  Ancient  History  from  th< 
Monuments,  the  History  of  Babylonia  (1877),  As- 
syiuirt  Discoveries  (1875),  and  The  Chaldean  Ac- 
count of  Genesis  (1876,  new  ed  ,  1880) 

Smith,  Sir  George  Adam,  1856-1942,  eminent  Scot- 
tish biblical  scholar  and  Hebraist  He  was  profes- 
sor of  Old  Testament  language,  literature,  and  the- 
ology in  the  United  Free  Church  College  of  Glas- 
gow from  1892  to  1909  and  thereafter,  until  19 45, 
pumipal  and  vice  chancellor  of  the  Umv  of  Aber- 
deen He  frequently  traveled  and  lectured  in  the 
United  States,  where  some  of  his  many  books  were 
well  known  to  churchmen  and  college  students, 
espec  mil  v  his  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land, 
whu  h  m  1932  went  into  its  25th  edition  See  biog- 
laphies  by  Stanley  A  Cook  (1943)  and  Lilian  B  A. 
Smith  (1943) 

Smith,  Gerrit,  1797-1874,  Ameru  an  philanthropist 
and  reformer,  b  Utica,  N  Y  ,  grad  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, 1818  He  spent  a  good  part  of  tho  large  for- 
tune he  inherited  from  his  wealthy,  landholdmg 
father  in  promoting  various  reforms,  especially 
temperance  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  Unlike 
his  fuend  William  Lloyd  Garrison  he  favored  politi- 
cal ac  turn  in  the  abolitionist  cause  and  was  an  or- 
ganizer of  the  Liberty  party ,  whu  h  nominated  him 
for  governor  of  New  York  in  1840  He  served  in 
Congioss  as  an  independent  from  March,  1853,  to 
Aug  ,  1854,  when  he  resigned,  and  again  sought  the 
governorship  on  a  third-party  ti<  ket  in  1858  A 
devoted  friend  of  John  BROWN,  whose  Harpers 
Ferry  plans  weie  discussed  at  Smith's  home  in 
Peterboro,  N  Y  ,  he  denied  having  backed  the  raid, 
but  there  is  strong  evidence  that  he  was  an  acces- 
sory beloi  e  the  fac  t  In  tho  Civil  War  he  spoke  and 
wiote  widely  for  the  Union  cause,  but  at  its  close 
uiged  moderation  towards  the  South  and  in  1867 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  bail  bond  for  Jefferson 
Davis  Speeches  of  Girnt  Smith  in  ( 'ongress  ( 1856) . 
Strmons  and  Speeches  (1861),  Religion  of  Reason 
(1864),  and  Speeches  on  the  Rebellion  (2  vols  , 
1864-66)  are  his  most  important  published  works 
See  biogiaphy  by  R  V  ilarlow  (1939) 

Smith,  Gipsy  Rodney,  1860-1947,  British  evangelist 
The  son  of  a  gypsy,  he  started  his  woi  k  as  a  mem- 
ber of  General  Booth's  Christian  Mission  of  Lon- 
don, which  became  the  Salvation  Army  This  con- 
nection was  later  severed  From  1883  Smith's 
evangelistic  labors  gradually  extended  throughout 
England,  to  Scotland,  the  United  States,  and 
Australia,  until  he  was  known  in  all  parts  of  tho 
world  He  was  a  special  mwsioner  (1897-1912)  of 
the  National  Free  Church  Counc  il  His  published 
works  include  Gipsy  Smith.  His  L\fe  and  Work  (rev 
ed  ,  1025) 

Smith,  Goldwin,  1823-1910,  British  educator,  his- 
torian, and  journalist  He  was  educated  at  Oxford 
and  was  associated  with  that  university  until  1866, 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  passage  (1854)  and 
execution  of  the  reform  act,  whic  h  liberalized  en- 
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trance  qualifications  In  1858  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  modern  history  He  was  ardently  demo- 
cratic, anti-imperialist,  and  antimilitaristic,  and  •ex- 
pounded his  convie  tions  in  speeches,  pamphlets, 
newspapers,  and  journals  throughout  hiH  life  Hav- 
ing supported  the  Union  cause  in  the  American 
Civil  War,  he  visited  the  United  States  in  1864, 
and  m  1808  he  returned  to  the  United  States  as 
professor  of  English  literature  and  constitutional 
history  at  the  newly  founded  Cornell  Univ  He 
moved  to  Toronto  in  1871,  but  <  ontinued  to  inter- 
est himself  in  Cornell  and  left  the  hulk  of  his  eon- 
siderable  estate  to  it  at  his  death  He  started  a 
number  of  short-lived  journals,  including  the 
Nation,  the  Bystander,  the  Leader,  and  the  Week, 
arid  earned  a  position  of  great  respect  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain  for  his  educa- 
tional and  social  work  Some  of  his  wiitmgs  were 
collected  as  Lectures  and  Essays  (1881)  and  Eaaaya 
on  Questions  of  the  Day  (1893)  He  also  wiote  many 
works  on  history,  literature,  biography,  current 
politics,  religion,  and  so«ial  problems  See  his 
reminiscences  (1910)  and  correspondence  (1913), 
both  ed  by  Arnold  Haultam,  biography  by  Haul- 
tain  (1913) 

Smith,  Sir  Harry  George  Wakelyn,  1787-1800,  Brit- 
ish general  and  administrator  He  entered  the 
army  in  1805,  served  in  the  Peninsular  War  and  in 
the  War  of  181'2  and  was  a  brigade  major  at  Water- 
loo He  c  ommanded  a  division  in  the  Kafir  War 
(1834-36),  in  which  he  made  his  famous  ride  of  700 
nu  from  Capetown  to  Graharnstown  in  less  than 
six  davs  His  policies  as  governor  (1835  37)  of 
Queen  Adelaide  prov  ,  although  hailed  by  both  the 
Kafirs  and  the  Dutc  h,  were  repudiated  by  the  Brit- 
ish government,  and  Smith  was  transferred  to  India 
as  deputy  adjutant  general  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Sikh  Wars  and  was  ( reated  baionet  for 
the  vu  torv  at  Aliwal  (1846)  Returned  a«  governor 
of  the  Cape  Colony  (1847-52),  he  resumed  his 
policy  of  expansion  and  carried  on  war  with  the 
Boers,  ace  derating  their  movement  northward  His 
assoc  uition  with  South  Afuc  a  is  c  ommemoratpcl  in 
a  number  of  place  names — Ladvsmith,  Harn- 
srmth,  Aliwal  North,  and  Whittlesey  (his  English 
birthplace)  See  his  autobiography  (ed  by  G  C 
Mooro  Smith,  1901) 

Smith,  Henry  John  Stephen,  1826-83,  British  math- 
ematician Ho  was  a  lecturei  in  mathematu  s 
(1850-73)  and,  from  1860  to  1883,  Savihan  pro- 
fessor of  geometry  at  Oxford  Univ  Ho  is  especial  1\ 
noted  for  his  work  on  the  theoiv  of  numbers  and  on 
elliptic  functions  His  sc  lentific  papers  were  col- 
lected and  edited  by  J  W  L  Glaishor  (1894) 

Smith,  Hoke,  1855-1931,  American  political  leader, 
b  Newton,  N  C  He  moved  to  Georgia,  bee  ame  a 
successful  lawyer  in  Atlanta,  and  in  1887  acquired 
the  Atlanta  Journal  Ho  served  (1893-96)  in 
Grovel  Cleveland's  cabinet  as  Secietary  of  the 
Intel  lor,  but  tesigncd  to  support  William  J  Bryan 
tor  President  He  later  was  governor  of  Georgia 
(1907-9,  1911)  and  advocated  lailroad  regulation 
and  other  reforms  Ho  served  (1911-21)  as  U  S 
Senator,  but  was  defeated  (1920)  foi  reelection  by 
Thomas  E  Watson  and  returned  to  law  practice 

Smith,  Holland  McTyeire,  1S82-,  general  of  the 
U  S  rnatines,  b  Soalo,  Russell  co  ,  \la  ,  grad  Ala- 
bama Polvtechmc  Institute,  1901,  and  Univ  of 
Alabama  law  sthool,  1903  He  was  commissioned 
in  the  maunes  m  1905  and  saw  much  action  in 
Frame  in  the  First  World  War  In  the  Second 
World  War  he  pioneered  m  developing  amphibious 
tac  tics  He  (  ommanded  troops  in  actions  m  the  Gil- 
bert. Marshall,  und  Marianas  Islands  and  at  Iwo 
Jima  He  commanded  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  in 
the  Pacific  (1944-45)  and  retired  (1946)  from  the 
marines  as  a  general  He  is  the  author  of  Coral 
and  Hrans  (1949) 

Smith,  Horatio  or  Horace,  1779-1849,  and  James 
Smith,  1775-1839,  English  parodists,  brothers 
They  wrote  the  famous  Rejected  Addresses  (1812) 
Suggested  by  a  c  ontest  celebrating  the  leopenmg  of 
the  Drurv  Lane  Theatre,  the  collection  waa  sup- 
posedly made  up  of  those  verses  rejected  by  the 
theater  It  builesqued  such  contemporary  poets 
as  Wordswoith,  Scott,  Coleridge,  and  Byron 
James  Smith,  who  produced  the  better  pieces, 
never  wrote  anything  of  value  afterwaids  Horace 
in  London  (1813)  was  a  collection  of  their  earliei 
work  Hoiatio  Smith  was  the  author  of  several 
novels,  including  Hrambletye  House  (1826),  an  imi- 
tation of  Scott  See  A  H  Beavan,  James  and 
Horace  Smith  (1899) 

Smith,  James,  c  1719-1800,  American  Revolution- 
ary patriot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, b  Ireland  He  settled  m  Pennsv  Ivania  in  his 
youth  and  practiced  law  at  Yoik  He  served  in 
provini  lal  assemblies  and  conventions  and  advo- 
cated  independence  early  He  was  (1776-78)  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress 

Smith,  James,  1775-1839  see  SMITH,  HORATIO 

Smith,  Jedediah  Strong,  1799-1831,  American  ex- 
plorer,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  mountain  men,  b 
not  far  from  Binghamton,  N  Y  He  seems  to  have 
arrived  in  St  Louis  in  1822  and  to  have  joined  the 
expedition  of  William  H  ASHLEY,  but  little  is 
known  of  his  part  on  that  first  expedition  On  the 
1823  expedition  he  was  prominent.  A  young  man 


more  than  6  ft,  tall  and  devoted  to  Bible  reading, 
he  was  a  superb  rifleman  and  dauntless  in  trouble 
When  the  expedition  was  stopped  by  attack  of  the 
Ankara  Indians,  he  headed  the  party  sent  to  notify 
Andrew  Henry  and  to  ask  his  help  After  returning 
he  went  down  to  8t  Louis  and  bark  up  the  river 
to  join  the  expedition  Early  in  1824  he  and  Thom- 
as Fitzpatnck  took  a  party  through  South  Pass 
and  thus  started  regular  use  of  that  route,  whu  h 
had  been  used  by  Robert  STUART  and  his  party 
from  ASTORIA  in  1812  Smith  and  a  few  men  then 
went  north,  aided  (and  took  the  furs  from)  a  group 
of  Iroquois  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  and  with  Alexander  Ross  went  to  the 
country  of  the  Hathoad  Indians  in  present  Mon- 
tana He  went  as  far  north  as  the  present  Canadian 
lino,  then  came  ba<  k  to  Gieat  Salt  Lake  In  1825 
he  set  out  on  his  most  famous  venture  From  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  he  set  out  to  the  southwest  and 
with  a  small  band  of  men  pushed  a<  ross  the  Colo- 
rado river  arid  the  Mojavo  Desert  to  arrive  in  San 
Diego,  Calif  ,  the  Spanish  of  the  western  settle- 
ments wore  startled  and  not  too  pleased  to  see 
them  Thoy  were  relieved  when  Smith  and  two  of 
his  men  went  east,  the  first  white  men,  as  far  as  is 
known,  to  cross  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  fear- 
some Great  Salt  Desert  They  arnved  at  the  ren- 
dezvous in  the  summer  of  1827  Smith  and  a  paity 
wont  again  on  the  southwest  route  to  California 
They  were  set  upon  by  the  Mohave  Indians,  but 
tho  survivors  reached  California  and  the  men  who 
had  been  left  there  After  some  troubles  with  the 
MCXH  an  .Authorities,  Smith  and  hm  mm  went  north 
toward  the  Columbia  Onl>  he  and  three  of  his 
men  escaped  an  Indian  attack  and  arrived  at  tho 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  post,  1  ort  Vancouver, 
where  John  McLoughhn  befriended  them  The 
Hudson's  Bav  Company  recoveied  Smith's  furs 
from  the  Indians  and  bought  them  In  1829  he  re- 
joined his  partners  in  the  company  of  Smith,  Jack- 
son, and  Sublette,  which  had  succeeded  tho  Ashley 
firm  when  Ashley  retired  from  the  fur  trade*  This 
was  broken  up  in  1830,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Fur  Company  was  formed  Smith  returned  to  St 
Louis  In  1831  he  set  out  with  a  company,  includ- 
ing two  of  his  brothers,  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  On 
the  Cimarron  river  ho  was  killed  by  Comanc  ho  In- 
dians His  extraordinarily  wide  travels  revealed 
not  onlv  the  rich  fur  trapping  and  trading  country 
he  sought  but  also  trails  and  territory  that  were 
soon  frequented  by  westward-going  Ameru  an  pio- 
noers  He  more  than  any  other  was  the  breaker  of 
trails  to  California  and  the  Pac  ifac  Northwest  His 
journal  was  edited  bv  Maurice  Sullivan  (1934)  See 
H  C  Dale,  Thr  Ashley-Smith  Explorations  (1918), 
biography  by  Maurice  Sullivan  (19 Jo) 

Smith,  Jessie  Willcox,  d  1935.  Amoric  an  illustrator, 
portraitist  of  children,  and  poster  artist,  b  Phila- 
delphia She  studied  at  the  Pennsylvania  Ac  adomy 
of  the  Fine  Arts  and  the  Droxcl  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology Her  work  included  drawmgb  foi  Mother 
Goose  Rhymes,  Kmgslev's  Water  Liabies,  Stevenson's 
Child's  Garden  of  Verse*,  and  seveial  senes,  of 
whi(  h  the  Seoen  Ages  of  Childhood  appeared  in 
1 909  She  received  the  silver  medal  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francisco,  1915,  and  many 
other  awards 

Smith,  John,  d  1612,  English  nonconformist  see 
SMYTH,  JOHN 

Smith,  John,  1580  1631,  English  colonist  in  Amer- 
ica, b  WiUoughby,  Line  olnahire.  England  A  mer- 
<  hant's  apprentice  until  his  father's  deith  in  1596, 
he  then  lived  a  roving  and  adventurous  hfe,  travel- 
ing, fighting  in  wars  against  the  Turks  in  Transjl- 
v  ama  and  Hungary ,  and  surviving  a  period  of  slav- 
ery in  Turkej  His  own  ac  c  ouut  of  these  adventure 
has  been  denied  by  some  investigators  but  has  been 
substantiated  in  a  number  of  partu  ulars  Return- 
ing to  England,  he  invested  in  the  new  \irgima 
Company  (see  LONDON  COMPANY)  and  in  1606 
sailed  from  London  for  America  On  arrival  Smith 
was  named  a  member  of  the  governing  council  of 
the  Jamestown  settlement,  though  not  permitted 
to  serve  immediately,  and  began  his  explorations  of 
the  surrounding  territory  He  established  trade 
relations  with  the  Indiana,  diew  up  a  map  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indian 
chief  POWHATAN  The  famous  me  ident  of  Smith's 
l)eing  saved  from  death  by  Powhatan's  daughter 
Poc  \HONTAS,  though  controversial  and  lacking 
definite  proof,  is  hold  to  be  quite  probable  and  per- 
fectly possible  After  his  return  to  Jamestown, 
Smith  became  president  of  the  council  and  ener- 
getically rebuked  the  peremptory  demands  of  the 
home  company  to  find  gold  or  the  South  Sea 
Maintaining  his  leadership  in  spite  of  John  Rat- 
chffe,  a  former  president,  Smith  carried  the  colony 
through  periods  of  intense  suffering,  hunger,  and 
want  (the  "starving  time"),  remaining  firm,  tact- 
ful, and  resourceful  Injured  in  an  explosion,  he 
returned  to  England  m  1609  In  1614  he  was  sent 
to  NEW  ENGLAND  by  a  group  of  London  merchants, 
returning  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  fish  and  furs  He 
emphasized  the  importance  of  fishing  and  upheld 
the  prospects  for  settlement  in  New  England  On 
another  voyage  he  was  captured  by  pirates  and 
then  by  the  French,  but  eventually  returned  to 
England  He  wrote  A.  True  Relation  of  Virginia 


SMITH,  NATHAN 

(1608),  A  Map  of  Virginia  (1612),  A  Description 
of  New  England  (1616),  New  England's  Trials 
(1620,  2d  ed  ,  1622),  The  Generall  Hutorie  of  Vir- 
ginia, New-England,  artd  the  Summer  Itles  (1624), 
An  Accidence,  or,  The  Path-Way  to  Experience 
(1626,  enlarged  and  repubhshcd  as  A  Sea  Gram- 
mar, 1627),  The  True  Travels,  Adventures,  and  Ob- 
servations of  Captaine  John  Smith  (1630),  and  Ad- 
lerliaements  for  the  Unexperienced  Planters  of 
New  England,  or  Anywhere  '1631)  See  Will>er- 
force  Eames,  A  Bibliography  of  Captain  John 
Smith  (1927),  edition  of  his  works  by  Edward 
Arbor  (1884,  reprinted  and  ed  by  A  G  Bradley, 
2  vols  ,  1910) .  biographies  by  A  G  Bradley  (1905). 
L  Keble  Chatterton  (1927),  and  J  G  Fletcher 
(1928) 

Smith,  John  Raphael,  1752-1812,  English  engraver 
and  portraitist  He  18  best  known  lor  his  reproduc- 
tions in  mezzotint  of  paintings  by  famous  contem- 
poraries, me  hiding  some  10  plates  after  Reynolds 
His  original  portraits  in  c  halk,  cravon,  and  oil  are 
also  prized  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  c  on- 
tams  wx  examples 

Smith,  Joseph,  1805-44,  American  religious  leader, 
founder  of  the  Chun  h  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Lat- 
ter-Day Saints  b  Sharon,  Vt  While  he  was  a  boy 
his  family  moved  to  Palmyra,  N  Y  ,  where  he  ex- 
perienced the  poverty  and  hardships  of  life  on  a 
rough  frontier  He  had  visions  when  he  was  still 
•young  and  later  recorded  that  he  was  first  told  in  a 
vision  in  1823  of  the  exist  one  e  of  secret  records,  but 
it  was  riot  until  1827  that  the  hiding  place  of  the 
records  was  revealed  to  him  According  to  his  ac- 
count, he  in  1827  unearthed  the  golden  tablets  in- 
scribed with  sacred  writings  that  he  translated 
Oliver  Cowdeiv,  Martin  Harris,  and  others  tran- 
scribed these  records  from  his  dictation,  and  tho 
Hook  of  Mormon  was  published  in  1829  Further 
revelations  led  him  to  found  a  new  religion  after 
priesthood  had  been  conferred  upon  him  and  Oliver 
(  owdory  As  prophet  and  seer  he  founded  (1830) 
his  c  hun  h  m  Forsy  th,  N  Y  (see  LATTER-DAY 
SAINTS,  CHURCH  ot  JFSLM  CHRIST,  or,  and  MOR- 
MONS) Hostility  of  his  neighbors  led  him  to  move 
his  headquarters  to  Kirtlarid,  Ohio,  where  with  the 
help  of  Sidney  Rigdon  and  others  he  embarked  on 
extensive  busmen  affairs  The  Panic  of  1847  was 
one  of  the  reahons  for  removal  farther  west  to  Mis- 
souri Here  the  industrious  and  self-contained 
members  of  his  faith  again  ran  into  difficulties  with 
their  neighbors  Smith  and  others  were  arrested 
but  es<  aped,  and  hi*>  faithful  followers  wore  driven 
from  Missouri  IIa\  mg  obtained  a  favorable  c  har- 
ter  from  Illinois,  Smith  founded  the  settlement  of 
N\t  voo,  whu  h,  thanks  to  the  concerted  efforts  of 
the  members  of  las  Church,  was  soon  flourishing 
Disaffection  grew,  and  some  of  the  dissident  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  founded  a  newspaper,  the  Ex- 
positor, in  whic  h  they  bitterly  critic  i?ed  him  He 
put  down  the  opposition,  thereby  giving  the  hostile 
non-Mormons  a  pretext  for  attacking  him  When 
in  1844  he  announced  himself  as  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States,  hih  enemies  set 
upon  him  He  and  his  brother  Hyrum  were  ar- 
rested on  c harges  of  treason  and  conspiracy  They 
were  lodged  m  the  jail  at  Carthage,  111  ,  and  there 
on  June  27,  1844,  thev  were  murdered  by  a  mob 
The  levelations  made  b>  Smith— me  luding  one  en- 
joining plural  marriage,  which  ho  obeyed  bv  taking 
niiny  wives  and  which  later  caused  the  Mormons 
mm  h  trouble — were  the  foundation  stones,  of  a 
faith  that  grew  after  his  death  to  be  one  of  the 
great  religions  of  America  Be<  auae  he  was  a  highly 
controversial  figure,  the  literature  on  him  is  also 
controversial  See  H  M  Beardsley,  Joseph  Smith 
and  His  Mormon  Empire  (1931),  J  H  Evans, 
Joseph  Smith,  an  American  Prophet  (1933),  I- awn 
Broche,  \o  Man  knows  My  History  (1945) 

Smith,  Joseph  Russell,  1874-,  American  geogra- 
pher, b  near  Lincoln,  Loudoun  co  ,  Va  ,  grad 
Umv  of  Pemihy  Ivania  (B  S  ,  1898,  PhD,  1903) 
He  taught  at  the  Univ  of  Pennsylvania  (1903-19) 
and  was  professor  of  ec  ononue  geography  at  Col- 
umbia Umv  (1919-44)  and  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Geographers  (1941-42)  His 
works  include  Tree  Crops  (1929,  revised  1937,  con- 
densed 1945)  and  manj  geograph>  textbooks,  m- 
t hiding  Our  Neighbor  geographies,  Human  Use 
Geography  (9th  ed  ,  1943),  North  America  (1925, 
rev  ed  with  M  O  Phillips.  1940),  and  Indust rial 
andtommercialGevgiaphv  (1913,  3d  ed  with  M  O 
Phillips,  1946) 

Smith,  Kirby  see  SMITH   KOMUND  KIRBY 

Smith,  Logan  Pear  sail,  1S65-1946,  Anglo-American 
author,  b  Millville,  N  J  After  1888  he  lived  in 
England,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  man  of 
letters  His  brief  and  exquisite  essays  beginning 
with  Trieia  (1902)  weie  collected  as  All  Trivia 
(1933)  Other  works  include  writings  on  the  Eng- 
lish language,  a  biography  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
(1907),  On  Reading  Shakespeare  (1933),  Reperusals 
and  Re-collections  (1936),  and  Milton  and  His  Mod- 
ern Critics  (1940)  See  his  autobiography,  c/n/or- 
gotten  Years  (1939),  Robert Gathorne-Hardy,  Recol- 
lection* of  Logan  Pearsall  Smith  (1949) 

Smith,  Nathan,  1762- 1829,  American  physician, 
b  Rehoboth,  Mass  ,  M  B.  Harvard,  1790,  M  D 
Dartmouth,  1801.  He  practiced  in  Cornish,  N  H 
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SMITH,  PRESERVED 

He  was  a  founder  of  the  medical  schools  of  Dart- 
mouth, Bowdoin,  the  Univ.  of  Vermont,  and  Yale 
(where  he  taught  from  1813)  In  1821  he  accom- 
plished an  excision  of  the  ovary,  the  operation  had 
earlier  been  performed  by  Ephraim  McDowell  al- 
though Srcuth  did  not  know  of  McDowell's  work 
See  biography  by  E  A  iSnnth  (1914) 
Smith,  Preserved,  1880-1941,  American  historian, 
b  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  grad  Aniherst,  1901,  and  Co- 
lumbia (M  A  .  1902,  Hh  D  ,  1907)  He  taught  his- 
ton  at  Williams,  Amherst,  and  Harvard  before  be- 
coming (1922)  profe**.or  of  history  at  Cornell, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death  He  was  an 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Modern  History  (1929  32) 
and  of  the  American  Historical  Review  (1<M6-41) 
Among  his  hook*  ate  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Martin 
Luther  (1911,  2d  ed  ,  1914),  The  Age  of  the  Refor- 
mation (1920)  Erasmus  (1923),  and  A  History  of 
Modem  Culime  (2  vols  ,  1930-34) 
Smith,  Richmond  Mayo-  see  MAYO-SMITH 
Smith,  Samuel  Francis,  1808-95,  American  Baptist 
tlerg\man  and  poet  b  Boston,  grad  Harvard, 
182'),  and  Andnver  Theological  Seminary,  1832  He 
is  remembered  as  the  author  of  the  national  hymn 
AMERICA,  written  while  he  wan  at  Andover  Among 
Ins  many  other  hymns  is  The  Morning  Light  Is 
Hreaking 

Smith,  Seba,  1792-1868,  American  editor  and  hu- 
morist, b  But  kfield,  Maine,  grad  Bowdoin,  1818 
He  founded  the  Portland  Courier  in  1829  and  in  it 
began  in  1830  humorous  letters  on  politics  signed 
"Major  Jack  Downing  "  The  shiowd  comments 
were  so  popular  and  HO  widelv  imitated  that  he  col- 
lected them  in  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Major  Jack 
Downing  of  DowningulU  (1833),  My  Thirty  Years 
Out  of  the  Senate  (1859),  and  other  volumes  After 
1840  he  was  a  writer  and  editor  in  New  York,  and 
his  'Way  Down  East,  or.  Portraitures  of  Yankee  Life 
(1854)  was  best  known  of  Ins  woiks  Elizabeth 
Oakea  Smith  was  his  wife 

Smith,  Sydney,  1771-1845,  English  clergyman, 
writer,  and  wit,  ordained  in  the  Chun  h  of  England 
in  1794  In  1798  he  went  as  a  tutor  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  occasional  h  prea<  hod,  studied  medicine, 
and  with  Jeffrev  and  others  founded  (1802)  the 
Edinburgh  Review  His  bi  illiant  t  ontnbutions  were 
a  strong  factor  in  the  periodical's  success  Moving 
to  London  in  180.},  Smith  lectured  with  great  suc- 
cess upon  moral  philosophy  at  the  Roval  Institu- 
tion and  made  a  host  of  friends  His  well-known 
"Peter  Plvmlev"  letters*  (published  anonymously 
in  1807-8)  in  defense  of  C  athohc  Emant  ipation 
were  the  first  of  his  many  services  to  the  cause  of 
religious  toleration  In  1809  he  moved  to  York- 
shire, where  he  had  been  given  a  living  of  £500  a 
y  ear  There  he  also  acted  as  magistrate  and  village 
doctor  He  went  to  a  parish  in  Somerset  in  1829  in 
1831  he  wag  given  a  residentiary  curionry  at  St 
Paul's  Smith's  religion,  though  strong,  was  of  a 
practical  nature  A  lover  of  justice  and  truth,  he 
was  a  lifelong  defender  of  the  oppressed  His  fail- 
ure to  nae  highei  in  the  Church  is  attnbuted  to  his 
wide  reputation  as  a  master  of  wit  and  satire 
Smith  has  been  compared  to  Swift  and  to  Voltaire 
See  his  works  (4  vols  ,  1839-40) ,  memoir  by  his 
daughter,  Lady  Holland  (2d  ed  ,  1855),  biogra- 
phies by  G  W  E  Russell  (1905)  and  Hesketh 
Pearson  (1934). 

Smith,  Theobald,  1859-1934.  American  pathologist, 
b  Albany,  NY,  MD  \lbanv  Medical  College. 
1883.  He  was  professor  of  bacteriology  at  Colum- 
bian (now  George  Washington)  Univ  (1886-95) 
and  of  pathology  at  Harvard  (1896-1915)  and 
served  as  pathologist  with  the  Dept  of  Agric  ulture 
(1884-95).  the  Massachusetts  state  board  of 
health  (1895-1915),  and  Rockefeller  Institute 
(1915-29)  He  dincoveied  the  parasite  causing 
Texas  cattle  fever  and  its  transmission  by  the  cattle 
tick,  differentiated  between  human  and  bovine 
tuberculosis,  and  contributed  greatly  to  preventive 
medicine  He  wrote  Studies  in  Vaccinal  Immunity 
(with  R  B  Little,  1923)  and  Parasitism  and  Dis- 
ease (1934). 

Smith,  Walter  Bedell,  1805-,  Ameruan  general,  b 
Indianapolis  He  enlisted  (1910)  in  the  Indiana 
National  Guard,  won  a  commission  in  the  US 
army  (1918)  and  advan«  ed  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant general  (1943)  Secretaiv  (1940-il)  to  the 
general  staff,  he  became  (1942)  the  U  S  secretary 
to  the  combined  chiefs  of  staff,  and  as  Dwight  Eis- 
enhower's chief  of  staff  (1942-45),  he  signed  (1945) 
the  surrender  terms  with  Germany  Smith  served 
(1946-49)  as  ambassador  to  the  USSR  and  as- 
sumed command  of  the  U  8  1st  Armv  in  March, 
1949  He  wrote  My  Three  Years  t»  Moscow  ( 195O) 
Smith,  William,  1769-1839,  English  geologist  He 
made  a  systematic  study  of  the  geologic  al  strata  of 
England  and  identified  the  fossils  peculiar  to  each 
layer,  thereb>  introducing  the  method  of  estimat- 
ing, from  the  fossils  present,  the  age  of  geological 
foi  matlons.  His  Geological  Map  of  England  (1815) , 
one  of  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  followed  by  similar 
maps  of  English  counties  Smith  was  known  as  a 
founder  of  English  stratigraphie  geology. 
Smith,  Sir  William,  1813-93,  English  editor  and 
lexicographer,  grad  University  College,  London 
He  was  editor  of  tlie  Quarterly  Review  from  1867 
until  hu  death  and  also  edited  reference  works 


1840 

esteemed  for  their  accuracy  and  comprehensive- 
ness These  included  dictionaries  of  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities  (1842),  biography  and  mythol- 
ogy (1844-49),  and  geography  (1854-57)  and  a 
dictionary  of  the  Bible  (1860-63) 
Smith,  William  Farrar,  1824-1903,  Union  general 
in  the  Civil  War,  b  St  Albans,  Vt ,  grad  West 
Point,  1845  Before  the  Civil  War  he  saw  much 
service  with  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers 
Smith,  made  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers  in 
Aug  ,  1861,  commanded  a  division  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  in  the  Peninsular  and  Antietam  cam- 
paigns and  a  corps  in  the  battle  of  Frederic ksburg 
(Dec  ,  1862)  He  led  a  division  of  militm  in  the 
Gettysburg  campaign  As  chief  engineer  of  the 
Armv  of  the  Cumberland  ho  directed  operations  at 
Brown's  Ferrv  (Oct ,  1863),  which  restored  the 
connection  of  the  army  in  Chattanooga  with  its 
bahe  of  supplies  This  work,  essential  to  the  Union 
victory  m  the  CHATTANOOCIA  CAMI'\IUN,  brought 
him  (1864)  a  major  generalcv  (his  appointment  as 
major  general  in  1862  had  not  been  confirmed)  In 
1864  Smith  had  a  subordinate  command  in  Vir- 
ginia and  fought  at  Cold  Harbor  and  Petersburg 
He  was  relieved  of  command  m  June,  1864,  while 
on  leave  He  resigned  from  the  army  in  1867 

Smith,  William  Robertson,  1846-94,  Scottish  bibli- 
cal scholar  and  ency c lopodist,  grad  Univ  of  Aber- 
deen, and  studied  for  the  ministry  of  the  Free 
Churc  h  of  Scotland  From  1870  he  was  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  and  Old  Testament  exegesis 
in  the  Free  Church  college,  Aberdeen  Certain 
articles  on  biblical  subjects  which  he  wrote  for  The 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (9th  ed  )  roused  a  storm 
in  his  church  In  1881  ho  was  removed  fiom  his 
professorship  This  cause  celebre  is  said  to  have, 
boon  an  important  factor  in  the  modernizing  of 
Scottish  theology,  it  certainly  made  Professor 
Smith  very  popular  He  was  soon  made  an  editor 
of  The  Encyclopaedia  llntannica  and  in  1887  be- 
came editor  in  chief  He  was  professor  of  Arabic  at 
Cambridge  (from  1883)  and  chief  librarian  there 
(1886)  Among  his  best  works  are  The  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  Jeunsh  Church  (1881),  The  Prophets  o 
Israel  (1882),  and  The  Religion  of  the  Semites 
(1889)  His  study  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early 
Arabia  (1885)  is  authoritative 

Smith,  Sir  William  Sidney,  1764-1840,  English  ad- 
miral A  distinguished  commander  throughout  the. 
French  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Wars,  he  is 
especially  remembered  for  his  relief  of  St  Jean 
d'Acre  against  Napoleon  in  1799  He  had  earlier 
boon  knighted  after  serving  the  Swedish  king 
against  Russia  (17<W)-()2)  See  biography  by  John 
Barrow  (2  vols  ,  1848) 

Smith  Center,  city  (pop  1,686),  co  seat  of  Smith 
co  ,  N  central  Kansas,  near  the  Nebr  line,  in  a 
corn  and  dairying  area,  founded  1871,  me  1886 

Smith  College,  at  Northampton,  Mass  ,  nonsectar- 
lan,  for  women,  chartered  1871,  opened  1875 
through  the  bequest  of  Sophia  Smith  The  first 
president,  Laurenus  Clark  SKELYE,  was  influential 
in  establishing  high  ideals  of  scholarship  Among 
later  presidents  was  William  Allan  Neilson  (1017- 
39)  Smith  has  graduate  courses  in  education,  a 
school  for  soc  lal  work,  and  a  school  of  arc  hitecture 
and  lanclm  ape  arc  hite<  turo  (at  Cambridge)  It  had 
pioneer  music  c  ourses  Honors  work  is  emphasized 
The  buildings  include  Sessions  House  (1700)  and 
an  art  museum  (Tryon  and  Hillver  gal  leu  es)  A 
training  school  for  women  naval  officers  was  held 
here  in  the  Second  World  War 

Smithers,  cit>  (pop  2,232),  S  W  Va  .  SE  of  Charles- 
ton and  on  the  Kanawha,  in  a  farming  and  stoe  k- 
r Rising  area,  me  1938 

Snuthfield,  district  of  central  London,  England 
From  the  12th  c  ent  it  was  in  use  for  fairs,  markets, 
jousts,  and  executions  In  1381  Wat  Tyler  was 
killed  here  The  Central  Meat  Market  is  at  Smith- 
field 

Smithfleld  1  Town  (pop  3,678),  co  seat  of  Johns- 
ton co  ,  E  central  N  C  ,  SE  of  Raleigh  and  on  the 
Neuse.  settled  before  1746,  me  1861  It  has  tex- 
tile mills  and  a  tobac<  o  market  2  Village  (pop 
1,169),  E  Ohio.  SW  of  Steubenville  3  Town  (pop 
4,611),  N  R  I  ,  NW  of  Providence,  set  off  from 
Providence  and  me  1731  It  was  settled  early  in 
the  18th  cent ,  mainly  by  Friends  Georgiaville 
(administrative  center)  and  Esmond  are  among  its 
villages  4  City  (pop  2,461),  extreme  N  Utah,  in 
Cache  Valley  N  of  Logan,  settled  1859  A  pea 
cannery  and  other  processing  plants  serve  the  farm 
and  dairying  area  At  near-by  Newton  is  Newton 
Dam,  commenced  in  1871  by  the  Mormons  as 
Utah's  first  irrigation  storage  dam  and  replaced  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  with  a  dam  completed 
in  1946  5  Town  (pop  1,178),  8E  Va  ,  NW  of 
Portsmouth,  settled  c  1633,  me  1752  It  is  noted 
for  its  harns  St.  Luke's  Church  near  by  was  built 
in  either  1632  or  1682  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  Prot- 
estant churches  in  America  Also  near  by  is 
Bacon's  Castle  (1655),  a  house  seized  and  fortified 
by  the  followers  of  Nathaniel  Bacon  in  Bacon's 
Rebellion 

smithing,  see  FORGING 

Smith*  Falls,  town  (pop  7,159),  SE  Ont ,  SW  of 
Ottawa  and  on  the  Rideau  river  and  canal.  It  is  a 
railroad  and  industrial  center,  manufacturing  elec- 


trical appliances,  agricultural  implements,  cloth- 
ing, and  wood  products. 

SmTthson,  James,  17657-1829,  English  founder  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  b  France  He  was 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Sir  Hugh  Smithson  and 
Eluabeth  Macie  ahd  the  half  brother  of  Hugh 
Percy,  2d  duke  of  Northumberland.  He  was  grad- 
uated in  1876  from  Oxford,  where  he  made  a  bril- 
liant record  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy  He 
wrote  valuable  scientific  papers  for  the  Roval  So- 
ciety publications  and  the  Annals  of  Philosophy 
His  fortune  was  willed  to  the  United  States  for  the 
establishment  of  the  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION  for 
the  "increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men  "  See  studies  by  W  J  Rhees  in  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Miscellaneous  Collections,  Vol.  XXI 
(1879),  biographical  sketch  by  S  P  Langloy  in 
The  Smithsonian  Institution.  184G-96  (1897) ,  P  H 
Oehser,  Sons  of  Science  the  Story  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  Its  Leaders  (1949) 
Smithsonian  Institution  (smYthsD'neun) ,  established 
(1846)  at  Washington,  D  C  ,  by  congressional  act 
The  question  of  acceptance  of  the  endowment  by 
James  Smithson  had  been  debated  10  years,  John 
Qumcv  Adams  was  instrumental  m  securing  the 
favorable  vote  The  governing  board  of  regents 
consists  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Chief  Justice,  three  Senators,  three  Represent- 
atives, and  six  citizens,  two  to  live  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  The  secretary  of  the  board  is  the 
exec  utive  officer  of  the  Smithsonian  and  the  keeper 
of  the  U  S  National  Museum  The  nrst  secretary 
was  Joseph  HENRY,  who  organized  the  activities, 
which  include  all  blanches  of  science  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  United  States,  with  spec  ml  emphasis  on 
scientific  research  He  inaugurated  (1867)  the  in- 
ternational exchange  of  foreign  scientific  publica- 
tions The  publications  include  Contributions  to 
Knowledge,  Miscellaneous  Collections,  and  Annual 
Reports  The  Bureau  of  American  Kthnology  from 
1879  has  been  under  the  auspices  of  the  Smith- 
sonian, other  bureaus  are  the  U  S  National  Mu- 
seum, the  National  Zoological  Park  (1890),  the 
Astrophysical  Obseivatory  (1891).  the  Canal  Zone 
Biological  Area  (est  1940),  and  the  National  Air 
Museum  (1946)  The  Smithsonian  Institution  is 
also  the  repository  for  the  material  collec  ted  by  the 
American  Historical  Association  (1889)  and  the 
National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Aineru  an 
Revolution  The  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts 
(1906)  is  connected  with  the  National  Museum 
The  freer  Gallery  of  Art,  though  separate,  forms  a 
part  of  this  collection  as  a  gift  from  Charles  L 
Freei  In  19^7  the  NATIONAI  G  u  i  FH\  OK  AKT  was 
established,  housed  m  a  new  building  opened  in 
1941  This  name  had  formerly  been  given  to  the 
National  Collection  of 'Fine  Arts  See  W  P  True, 
The  First  Hundred  Years  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion (1946) 
Smithtown,  unincorporated  village,  middle  Long 

Island,  SK  N  Y  ,  in  a  truck-gardening  area 
Snuthville,  city  (pop  3,100),  S  central  Texas,  on  the 
Coloiado  and  SE  of  Austin,  settled  1827,  me  1895 
It  has  railroad  workshops  and  sawmills 
Smohalla  (smdh&'lu),  d  1907,  American  Indian 
prophet,  chief  of  a  small  tribe  (the  Wanapun)  of 
the  Columbia  nvei  vallev  He  preached  a  religion 
based  on  a  vision  (a  "dream")  of  Indian  supremacy, 
and  his  followers,  called  the  Dreamers,  though  they 
did  not  advocate  force,  were  influential  in  causing 
much  difficulty  to  the  government  in  its  policy  of 
settling  Indians  on  reservations 
smoke,  visible  gaseous  product  of  incomplete  com- 
bustion Smoke  vanes  with  its  source,  but  usually 
consists  mainly  of  partic  les  of  carbon  and  tarry  sub- 
stances, or  soot.  To  reduce  the  amount  of  srnoke 
entering  the  atmosphere,  anthracite  coal,  charcoal, 
coke.  gas.  fuel  oil,  and  electricity  may  be  used  in 
place  of  fuels  producing  heavy  smoke,  such  as  bi- 
tuminous or  soft  c  oal  Proper  firing  techniques 
and  equipment  can  eliminate  or  greatly  reduce  the 
smoke  production  of  any  fuel  Wood,  gives  little 
smoke  if  burned  when  ciry  and  if  given  a  good  sup- 
ply of  air  Where  it  is  nee  essarv  to  use  soft  coal 
bee  ause  of  its  lower  coat  or  because  other  fuel  is  not 
available,  the  grate  and  flue  must  be  built  correctly, 
the  coal  must  be  fed  m  right  quantities  and  manner, 
and  adequate  air  must  be  supplied  to  the  fire  When 
smoke  is  produced,  there  are  various  means  of  re- 
ducing the  amount  escaping  into  the  air.  Some 
methods  utilize  electricity  or  sound  waves  for  pre- 
cipitation, others  employ  chemicals,  the  Cottrell 
method  (see  COTTKBM,,  FREDERICK  GARDNKH)  is 
perhaps  best  known  The  soot  may  be  collected 
and  utilized,  and  trapped  gases  sometimes  yield 
valuable  by-products  Among  the  evils  of  smoke 
are  its  interference  with  sunlight  (it  shuts  out  the 
most  healthful  rays  of  the  sun  and  also  necessitates 
the  use  of  artificial  light) ,  the  disfiguring  effect  of 
its  deposits  upon  buildings,  the  destructive  chem- 
ical effect  of  the  acids  of  its  deposits  on  stone  and 
metal  work;  the  increased  labor  and  cost  of  cleaa- 
ing,  its  ill  effect  upon  plant  life,  both  through  shut- 
ting off  sunlight  and  through  clogging  the  stomatu 
of  the  leaves  with  its  oily  deposits;  and  the  damag- 
ing effect  of  its  tars  and  acids  to  the  respiratory 
systems  of  humans  and  livestock.  In  addition  to 
the  cost  of  its  damages,  smoke  also  represents  a 
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waste,  for  imperfect  combustion  dissipates  poten- 
tial heat  into  the  atmosphere  Moutture  condenses 
about  smoke  particles  (nee  DUST),  and  therefore  a 
smoky  city  often  is  wrapped  in  a  damp,  dark  cloud 
(often  called  smog)  impenetrable  by  sunlight  and 
almost  completely  resistant  to  dissipation  by  the 
sun,  the  cloud  usually  remains  until  there  is  a 
change  of  wind.  English  cities,  particularly  Lon- 
don and  the  industrial  and  mining  centers  of  the 
Midlands,  long  suffered  from  the  nuisance,  London 
early  tried  to  lesson  it,  m  part  by  passing  laws 
against  the  production  of  unnecessary  smoke  Paris 
has  passed  stringent  laws  in  an  effort  to  preserve 
her  architectural  and  sculptural  monuments  Most 
American  cities  have  smoke-nuisame  laws,  de- 
signed especially  to  prevent  industrial  establish- 
ments from  niter fermg  with  the  town's  health, 
beauty,  and  economic  welfare  Trains  are  often, 
as  in  New  York  city,  required  to  use  only  elec  tnt 
engines  in  urban  areas  The  laws  are  often  difficult 
to  administer  and  usually  are  not  applicable  to 
smoke  from  residential  heating  units,  although 
theao  are  important  contributors  to  the  nuisance 
Smoke-abatement  societies  now  seek  further  educa- 
tion of  industry  in  the  savings  accruing  from  ( orn- 
plete  combustion  and  smoke  control,  and  they 
sponsor  building  codes  which  require  in  all  new 
buildings  the  use  of  heating  units  designed  for  ef- 
ficient combustion  Skywriting  and  smoke  screens 
employ  specially  produced  smoke 

smokeball.  see  PUFFBALL 

smokeless  powder,  see  POWDER 

Smoky,  river  of  W  Alberta,  rising  in  Jasper  National 
Park  and  flowing  245  mi  generally  NNE  to  the 
Peace,  just  8  of  the  town  of  Peace  River  It  re- 
ceives the  Wapiti  and  Little  Smoky  rivers  It  waa 
discovered  (1792)  by  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie 

Smoky  Hill  River,  rising  m  E  Colorado  and  flowing 
c  500  mi  E  across  Kansas  to  join  the  Republican 
and  form  the  Kansas  at  Junction  City  The 
Smoky  Hill  basin  is  included  in  the  MiHftoum 
RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT  U  S  army  engineers  in  1948 
completed  Kanopohs  Dam,  c  15,400  ft  long,  and 
131  ft  high,  for  flood  control  on  the  Smoky  Hill, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  planned  Cedar 
Bluff  Dam  (and  also  Kuwin  Dam  on  a  tributary, 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Solomon)  for  imgatiori 

Smoky  Mountains    see  GREAT  SMOKY  MOUNTAINS 

Smolensk  (smol^nsk',  sm6-,  Rus  smillye'nsk'),  city 
(192b  pop  78,520,  1939  pop  156,077),  capital  of 
Smolensk  oblast,  W  European  RSFHH,  on  the 
Dniepoi  It  is  an  important  rail  junction  and  an 
induHtiial  center  with  linen  mills,  manufactures  of 
textile  and  other  machinery,  floui  milh,  sawmills, 
distilleries,  and  breweries  It  wan  founded  in  882 
arid  early  developed  into  a  great  <  ommercial  center, 
connected  with  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Dnieper  arid 
with  the  Hanseatic  cities  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and  with 
Moscow  and  Niehm  Novgorod  by  some  of  the  most 
important  medieval  trade  routes  It  was  the  capital 
of  a  Russian  nrmc  ipality  whic  h  fell  (14th  cent  )  to 
Lithuania  The  westward  expansion  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Moscow  made  Smolensk  a  prize  in  the 
long  struggles  between  Moscow  and  Poland- 
Lithuania  The  citv  w  as  definitely  ceded  to  Russia 
by  the  Treaty  of  Andrusov  (1667)  Smolensk  was 
captmed  (Aug  ,  1812}  by  Napoleon  I  after  a  brief 
but  heroic  lesistaiue  After  the  binning  of  Mos- 
cow, Napoleon  retreated  (Nov  ,  1812)  to  Smolensk 
with  the  remains  of  the  Grande  Arinee,  but  was 
soon  obliged  by  the  Russians  under  Kutuzov  to 
continue  his  ictieat  In  the  Second  World  War, 
Smolensk  wan  captured  (Aug  ,  1U41)  by  the  Ger- 
mans after  thiee  weeks  of  heayy  fighting  It  was 
recaptured  (Sept,  1943)  by  the  Russians  after 
another  heavy  battle,  which  left  the  eitsv  virtually 
razed  The  ancient  and  famous  kremlin  of  Smo- 
lensk and  its  cathedral  were  largely  destioyed 

Smollett,  Tobias  George  (smol'It),  1721-71,  Scot- 
tish novelist  As  a  youth  he  went  to  London,  fail- 
ing to  get  his  tragedy,  The  Rfyicule,  accepted,  ho 
shipped  as  a  suigeons  mate  in  the  British  navy 
(1740)  He  retuined  to  London  (c  1743)  and  set 
up  as  a  surgeon,  but  later  turned  to  fiction,  writing 
The  Adventures  of  Rodenck  Random  (1748),  the 
first  English  novel  of  the  sea,  The  Adventures  of 
Peregrine  Pickle  (1751),  and  The  Adventure*  of 
Ferdinand  Count  Fathom  (1753)  Having  given  up 
medicine,  Smollett  began  an  active  publishing  ca- 
reer, editing  periodicals,  translating,  and  compil- 
ing. His  next  novel,  The  Adventures  of  Sir  Launce- 
lot  Greaves,  appeared  serially  in  the  British  Magazine 
(1760-61)  In  1763-65  he  made  a  continental  tour, 
recorded  in  his  entertaining  but  splenetic  Travels 
through  France  and  Italy  (1766)  Overwork  com- 
pelled his  retirement  neai  Leghorn  (1709),  where 
he  died.  His  most  vitnolic  satire,  The  History  and 
Adventures  of  an  Atom  (1769),  was  followed  by  his 
most  pleasant  novel,  The  Expedition  of  Humphry 
Clinker  (1771)  Written  in  the  formless  style  of 
picaresque  fiction,  rich  m  incident  and  in  realistic 
detail,  Smollett's  novels  were  drawn  from  his  own 
wide  experience.  He  had  a  vigorous  and  fluent 
style  and  an  inexhaustible  taste  for  fare*  and  horse- 
play. See  Lewis  Melville,  The  Life  and  Letter*  of 
Totnas  Smollett  (192$),  studies  by  H  S  Buck  (1926, 
1927)  and  G.  M.  Kahrl  (1945) ,  biography  by  L. 
M  Knapp(l949). 
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Smoot,  Reed  (smflot),  1862-1941,  US  Senator 
(1903-33),  b.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  grad  Brtgham 
Young  Univ.,  1879  He  became  successful  as  a 
banker  and  was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  He  was  the  first 
Mormon  to  be  elected  (1902)  to  the  U  S  Senate 
Efforts  were  made  to  bar  him  from  his  seat  because 
he  was  a  Mormon,  but  he  was  seated  after  a  Senate 
investigation  Smoot,  a  conservative  Republican, 
joined  the  "irretonulables"  in  opposing  the  League 
of  Nations  and  was  one  of  the  gt  oup  which  worked 
for  Warren  (1  Harding's  nomination  (1920)  In 
his  later  years  in  the  Senate  he  was  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee,  ho  helped  write  the  HAWL&Y- 
SMOOT  TARIFF  ACT  (1930) 

smuggling,  illegal  import  or  export  of  goods  or  per- 
sons liable  to  an  impost  or  to  prohibition  Smug- 
gling has  been  carried  on  in  nearly  all  nations  and 
has  occasionally  been  adopted  a#  an  instrument  of 
national  policy,  as  by  Gieat  Btitain  agauist  Spam 
and  France  in  the  18th  to  19th  cent  and  by  the 
Western  poweis  and  later  Japan  against  China 
The  reBtiictive  economic  polioicB  of  mercantilism 
in  the  17th  to  18th  cent  gave  rise  to  the  practice 
in  France  following  the  attempted  reforms  of  Col- 
bert, in  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  in  North  Amer- 
K  a  Butish  attempts  to  halt  the  prat  tice  by  stim- 
gent  onfoi  cement  of  the  NAVIGATION  ACTS  were  a 
contnbutory  cause  of  the  American  Revolution 
Napoleon's  decrees  attempting  to  seal  off  the 
European  continent  from  British  commerce  gave 
riHc  to  widespread  smuggling  in  the  early  19th  cent 
Smuggling  in  England  shifted  from  export,  espe- 
cially of  wool,  to  the  importation  of  luxury  ai  tides, 
such  as  silks  and  brandy,  during  the  recurrent  wars 
with  France  from  1689  to  1815  Biitam,  souice  of 
froe-trado  philosophy,  has  been  more  libei  al  m  hoi 
anti-smuggling  laws  than  others,  and  the  practice 
was  condoned  in  a  famous  passage  by  Adam  Smith 
Smuggling  into  the  United  States  levived  on  a 
large  HC  ale  in  the  prohibition  era  and  was  carried  on 
practically  with  impunity  by  boat  fiom  overseas 
and  overland  from  Canada  Illegal  entry  of  immi- 
grants also  presented  a  problem  after  the  drastic 
curtailment  of  immigration  at  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War  Luxury  ai  tides  and  specifically  pro- 
hibited goods  su(  h  an  narcotus  are  also  smuggled 
The  U  S  coast  guard  has  the  suppression  of  smug- 
gling as  one  of  its  chief  activities  U  S  law  declares 
the  art  ic  le  smuggled  to  be  forfeit  and  the  smuggler, 
on  convu  tion,  liable  to  a  fine  of  $5,000,  or  imprison- 
ment,  or  both  Examples  of  the  smuggling  of  pet- 
sons  contrary  to  law  are  the  ulave  trade  to  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  following  its  out- 
lawry by  the  powers  in  the  early  19th  cent  ,  the 
moie  leient  slave  trade  m  countries  boidering  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  traffic  m  women  for  immoral  pur- 
poses, conti  ary  to  mtei  national  convention  See  J 
J  Farjeon,  The  Compltat  Smuggler  (1938) 
smut,  name  for  various  diseases  of  cereal  plants 
caused  by  parasitic  fungi  which  produce  sootlike 
masses  of  spores  on  the  host  The  smuts  lower  the 
vitality  of  the  host  plant  and  often  cause  deform- 
ities Among  those  wlut  h  <  ause  severe  annual 
losses  to  crops  are  corn  smut,  oat  Binut,  bunt  or 
stinking  smut,  and  loose  smut  of  wheat  Bunt  is 
probably  the  most  serious  disease  which  attacks 
wheat  at  the  y  oung  or  seedling  stage  and  spoils  the 
grain  It  has  the  odor  of  sour  herring  and  is  c  aused 
by  nther  of  two  smut  fungi  The  fungus  may  be 
present  on  the  wheat  seed  or  in  the  soil  in  wliic  h 
the  seed  is  sown,  or  it  may  bo  blown  into  a  field  by 
the  wind  Methods  of  control  include  treating  the 
seeds  (to  which  the  spores  of  some  smuts  adhere) 
with  poisons  01  with  hot  water,  rotating  crops,  and 
removing  and  burning  infected  parts  before  the 
spores  form 

Smuts,  Jan  Chnstiaan  (.van '  krts'ty  an  smuts') ,  1870-, 
South  African  statesman  and  soldier,  b  Cape 
Prov  He  was  of  Dutch  stoc  k  and  a  British  subject 
by  birth  He  was  educated  at  Victoria  C  ollege  (at 
Stellenbosch)  and  at  Cambiidge  Umv  ,  where  he 
won  highest  honors  in  law  In  1895  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Cape  Colony  bar  The  Jameson  raid 
(see  JAMESON,  SIR  LEANDER  STARR)  i>ersuaded  him 
that  Great  Britain  intended  to  conquer  the  South 
African  Republic  (TRANSVAAL),  and  he  renounced 
his  British  citizenship  and  moved  to  the  republic, 
where  he  became  (1898)  state  attorney  In  the 
South  African  War,  Smuts  commanded  (1901-2) 
Boer  guerrilla  forces  in  the  Cape  Colony  By  1904 
he  concluded  that  the  cooperation  of  the  Boer  and 
British  elements  was  essential  to  the  greatness  of 
South  Africa,  and  he  joined  with  Louis  BOTHA  to 
cairy  out  this  policy  Smuts  was  instrumental  in 
the  creation  (1910)  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
In  the  first  elections,  Botha's  United  South  African, 
or  Unionist,  party  won  Smuts  continuously  held 
office  in  Botha's  cabinet,  serving  as  minister  of  de- 
fense (1910-19),  of  interior  and  mines  (1910-12), 
and  of  finance  (1912-13)  Hw  use  of  military  force 
and  of  admittedly  illegal  deportations  in  breaking 
(1914)  a  miners'  strike  on  the  Witwatersrand  lost 
him  the  support  of  laboi  Early  in  the  First  World 
War,  Smuts  smashed  a  Boer  uprising,  and  in  1»16 
he  served  successfully  as  a  general  against  German 
East  Africa.  He  was  a  member  (1917-18)  of  tlw 
imperial  war  cabinet  in  London,  and  he  signed  the 
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Treaty  of  Versailles  although  he  protested  that  its 
terms  would  outrage  Germany  and  prevent  the  har- 
monious world  order  which  he  believed  could  best 
be  sei  ved  by  the  League  of  Nations  With  Botha's 
death  (1919),  Smuts  headed  the  Unionists,  and 
from  1919  to  1924  he  was  prime  minister  and 
minister  for  native  affairs  His  party  lost  the  elec- 
tion of  1924  and  Smuts  in  retirement  wrote  Holism 
and  Evolution  (1926,  3d  od  ,  1936),  in  which  he  de- 
veloped the  view  that  evolution  is  a  sequence  of 
ever  more  comprehensive  integrations,  in  the 
political  sphere  the  British  Empire  and  the  develop- 
ing world  community  piovided  the  highest  exam- 
ples Smuts  was  (1933-39)  minister  of  justice  in  a 
coalition  cabinet,  but  when  J  B  M  Heitzog,  the 
prime  minister,  opposed  entering  the  Second  World 
War,  Parliament  revolted  and  made  Smuts  prune 
minister  In  1941  he  was  created  field  marshal  He 
spent  most  of  the  war  in  London,  where  ho  had  a 
high  place  in  the  British  war  councils,  and  he  was 
very  a<  tive  in  organizing  the  United  Nations  The 
esteem  he  enjoyed  was  shown  by  his  appointment 
(1048)  as  t  hunt  ollor  of  f  'amhndRe  Umv  In  South 
Afnca,  however,  Smuts's  party  lost  the  election  oi 
1948  and  he  was  himself  defeated,  a  constituency 
was  then  vn<  ated  foi  him  arid  he  ran  successfully' 
Smuts  wrote  Africa  and  Som?  World  Problems 
(1930)  His  speeches  are  collected  in  Plan*  for  a 
Hetter  World  (1942)  See  biographies  by  Sarah 
Millm  (19ifi),  F  S  Crafford  (1943\  and  Reno 
Kraus  (1944),  Busil  Williams,  Botha,  Smuts,  and 
South  Afnca  (1946) 

Smybert,  John   see  SMIBKRT,  JOHN 

Smyrna  (smOr'nu),  Turkish  Izmir  (Izm?r't  Iz'mfr), 
city  (pop  198,39b),  W  Turkey,  a  port  on  the  Bay 
of  Smy  rna  of  the  Aegean  Sea  It  is  a  inamifac  tur- 
ing  center  for  soap,  dves,  hides,  and  tobacco 
Smyrna  proy  is  rich  m  mineral  resources,  me  hiding 
antimony ,  copper,  silver,  emery,  iron,  manganese, 
mere  ury,  and  zinc  An  early  Ionian  colony,  Smyrna 
was  destroyed  in  627  B  C  by  the  Lydians,  it  was 
rebuilt,  on  a  different  site,  three  centuries  later,  by 
Antigomn  I,  was  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Lysi- 
mac  hua,  and  became  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
prosperous  cities  of  A.8ia  Minor  Its  wealth  and 
splendor  increased  under  Roman  rule  Smyrna  was 
an  early  center  of  (  hnstiamtv,  one  of  the  Seven 
Chun  hes  in  Asia  (Rov  2-8)  It  fell  to  the  Seljuks 
in  the  1 1th  cent  ,  was  recaptured  for  Byzantium  b> 
Emperor  Alexius  I  during  the  First  Crusade,  and 
formed  part  of  the  empire  of  Nicaea  from  1204  to 
1261,  when  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  restored 
In  1261  also  the  Genoese  obtained  tradmc  privi- 
leges at  Smyrna,  which  they  retained  until  it  fell 
(c  1  300)  to  the  Seljuks  The  B>  zantmes  regained  it 
in  1  M4  and  the  Genoese  privileges  were  restored 
In  1402  Tamerlane  took  Smyrna,  which  had  been 
defended  by  the  Km«hts  Hospitalers,  and  aac  ked 
the  ( ity  The  Mongols  were  su<  c  ceded  in  1424  by 
the  Ottoman  Turks,  who  kept  it  until  1919  A 
Greek  Orthodox  arc hicpisropal  see,  Smyrna  re- 
mained a  center  of  Greek  culture  and  the  chief 
Mediterranean  port  of  Asia  Minor,  and  it  retained 
its  large  Greek  population  After  the  collai>se  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  the  First  World  War,  the  city 
was  occupied  (1919)  hv  Greek  forces  The  Treaty 
of  ScVrow  (1920)  assigned  Smyrna  and  its  hinter- 
land to  Greek  administration  and  provided  for  a 
plebiscite  to  be  held  in  1925  to  determine  the  per- 
manent status  of  the  area  Six  weeks  after  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  Greek  fore  cs,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Allies,  undertook  (July,  1920)  their  cam- 
paign against  the  Turkish  nationalists  under  Kemal 
\taturk,  who  had  refused  to  recognize  the  treaty 
The  Greeks  were  generally  sue  c  essful  until  Aug  , 
1922,  when  the  Turks  crushed  them  m  a  swift 
counteroffonsivc  Smyrna  fell  to  the  Turks  in 
Sept  ,  1922,  and  a  few  days  later  was  nearly  de- 
itroved  by  fire  The  plight  of  the  thousands  of 
Greek  c  ivihan  refugees  was  pathetic  The  Treaty  of 
Lausanne  (1923)  restored  Smyrna  to  Turkey  A 
separate  ( onvention  between  Greece  and  Turkej 
provided  for  the  exchange  of  their  minorities, 
wluc  h  was  c  an  icd  out  under  League  of  Nations 
supervision  The  population  of  Smyrna  thus  be- 
came predominantly  Turkinh  With  the  loss  of 
most  of  its  Greek  inhabitants,  hmvrna  declined 
considerably  as  a  trade  center  It  suffered  further 
from  seveie  earthquakes  in  1928  and  1939  Among 
the  c  ities  that  claim  to  have  given  birth  to  Homer. 
Smyrna  has  the  likeliest  claim 

Smyrna.  1  Town  (pop  1,870),  N  central  Del ,  NNW 
of  Dovei,  in  a  farming  nrea,  me  1859  It  Ima 
canning  and  packing  industries  51  Town  (pop 
1,440),  NW  Ga  ,  just  NW  of  Atlanta 

Smyth,  Dame  Ethel  Mary  (smith),  1858-1914,  Eng- 
lish composer,  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory. 
Besides  hei  many  songs  and  chamber  music  she 
wrote  operas,  including  Tht  Wreckei*  (Leipsig, 
190(1)  and  The  Boatswain**  Mate  (London,  1916), 
and  a  Mass  in  D  (London,  1893)  In  1922  she  was 
made  Dame  of  the  British  Empire  Her  autobio- 
graphical writings  include  Impressions  That  Re- 
main (1919),  Streaks  of  Life  (1921),  and  Aft  Time 
Went  On  (1936) 

Smyth  or  Smith,  John,  d  1612,  English  nonconform- 
ist clergyman,  often  called  the  founder  of  the 
General  Baptists  Influenced  bj  the  Browmsti,  he 
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left  the  Church  of  England  and  became  minister     moved  from  snakes  for  use  in  treating  certain  dis- 


of  an  independent  congregation  at  Gainsborough 
in  1606  Soon  thereafter,  Smyth  and  his  followers 
went  to  Holland  to  escape  persecution  There, 
under  Mennonite  influence,  he  Iwcame  convinced 
that  the  Scriptures  did  not  authorize  infant  bap- 
tism, he  baptized  himself  (for  which  he  is  called 


eases  and  to  make  antivemn  for  snake  bites  See 
C  H.  Curran  and  Carl  Kauffeld,  Snakes  and  Their 
Ways  (1937),  C  H  Pope,  Snake*  Alive  and  Hmo 
They  Live  (1937)  ,  R  L  Ditmars,  Snakes  of  the 
World  (1937  ed  )  and  Field  Book  of  North  American 
Snakes  (1939) 


se-baptist  or  self-baptiter) ,  then  some  of  his  follow-    snake  bite.   Poisonous  snakes  of  the  United  States 
ers     In  1611  certain  memheis  of  his  congregation      are  the  rattlesnake,   the  copperhead,  the    water 
moccasin,  and  the  coral  snake     Other  poi 


returned  to  London  and  established  a  church    See 
biography  in  Smyth's  works  (ed  by  W  T  Whitlev, 
1915),  W    H.  Burgess,  John  Smith  the  Se-Baptwt 
(1911) 
Smythe,  Francis  Sydney,  1901-49,  English  moun- 
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snakes  are  the  cobra  and  the  South  American  rat- 
tlesnake Tho  venom  of  the  coial  snake,  cobra, 
and  South  American  rattlesnake  causes  injury 

j ,  „.„.„„  „, ,, — ,  --.„— chiefly  to  the  nerves,  but  also  damages  blood  cells 

tamper,  b  Maidstone,  England    He  climbed  Kam-     and  blood  vessels    That  of  the  copperhead,  rattle- 


ey, 

,  En 


, 

snake,  and  water  moccasin  causes  hemorrhage 
When  in  snake  country  it  is  advisable  to  wear  heavy 
clothing  not  easily  penetrated  bv  the  snake's  fangs 
and  to  prote<t  the  ankles  and  legs  with  boots  or 
leggings  After  a  bite  a  TOURNIQUET  should  be  in- 
stantly applied  to  the  limb  between  the  wound  and 
the  heart  An  antitoxin  effective  against  all  types 
of  snakes  (polyvalent  antitoxin)  should  be  given 
by  INJECTION  into  a  veui  and  then  beneath  the 
skin  around  the  bite  The  wound  should  be  cut  to 
ARTIFICIAL  RESPIRATION  may 


et  (25,447  ft )  in  the  Garhwal  Himalayas  in  1931 
and  took  part  m  the  Everest  expeditions  of  1933, 
1936,  and  1938,  on  one  occasion  reaching  a  point 
1,100  feet  short  of  the  summit     His  books  include 
The  Kangchrnjunga  Adventure  (1931),  Kamet  Con- 
quered f!932),  a  biography  of  Edward  Whymper 
(1940),    The  Rocky  Mountains  (1949),  and    The 
Valley  of  Flowers  (1949) 
Sn,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  TIN 
snail,  name  commonly  used  for  a  gastropod  mollusk 
with  a  spiral  shell     Included  in  the  thousands  of     encourage  bleeding 
species   are  terrestrial,   fresh-water,    and   marine      be  required 

forms  Some  eat  both  plant  and  animal  matter,  snake  charming,  art  of  fascinating,  capturing,  and 
the  diet  of  others  is  limited  to  one  type  of  food  "  .  -.  .  . 

Breathing  is  carried  on  by  gills  or  bv  a  pulmonary 
sac  or  lung  in  the  mantle  c  avity  Eves  are  borne  on 
the  tips  of  tentacles  Both  sexes  are  represented  in 
each  individual  Tho  snail  secretes  a  shmv  path 
over  which  it  progresses  slowlj  by  contractions  of 
the  broad  foot  Snails  are  used  for  food  especially 
in  Europe.  They  were  eaten  by  primitive  man 
and  were  raised  by  the  early  Romans  Some 

species  can  be  successfully  used  as  scavengers  in      . , 

aquariums  Although  some  destroy  vegetation,  Snake  Indians,  name  given  to  c ertain  North  Amer- 
more  harm  is  done  to  gardens  by  the  slug  ican  Indian  tribes  m  S  Idaho,  N  Nevada,  and  N 

Snake,  river,  c  1,000  mi  long.  NW  United  States,  Utah  These  Indians  are  now  classified  as  the 
the  chief  tributary  of  the  Columbia,  formerly  called  SHOBHONF  IVDIANS,  the  B\NNOCK  INDIANS,  and 
the  Lewis  river  or  the  Lewis  Fork  of  the  Columbia  the  PAIUTF  INDIANS 

It  rises  in  NW  Wyoming,  in  Yellowstone  National  snakeroot,  name  for  several  plants,  among  them 
Park  S  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  is  early  joined  by  the  SENFCM  SNAKEROOT,  button  snakoroot  01  BLA/ING 
small  Lewis  river  (from  Shoshone  Lake),  flows  STAR,  WHITE  HNVKKROOT,  and  BLACK  SNAKKROOT 
through  Jackson  Lake,  then  S  and  W  into  Idaho  snapdragon,  Old  World  peiennml  (Antirrhinum  ma- 
and  northwest  to  its  junction  with  the  Henrys  Fork  jus),  cultivated,  usually  as  an  annual,  in  gieen- 


,  , 

ontrolling  serpents  It  was  known  and  practiced 
in  the  East  from  ancient  times  either  as  amusement 
or  as  a  means  of  luring  dangerous  reptiles  from  the 
vicmitv  of  men  and  (  attle  Tho  c  obra,  usually  dis- 
play ed  by  Indian  jugglers,  is  controlled  h\  monot- 
onous music,  and  the  asp  is  fascinated  bv  the 
rhythmic  movements  of  a  bright  objee  t  Sometimes 
the  jugglers  cxtrac  t  the  fangs,  but  more  often  they 
relv,  for  their  safety,  on  their  power  to  charm, 
which  is  reputedly  hereditary 


river  The  combined  stream  rune  southwest,  then 
northwest,  crossing  Idaho  through  the  Snake  river 
plain  and  having  several  notable  falls  in  the  east 
It  makes  a  bend  into  Oregon  and  tums  north  to 
form  the  Idaho-Oregon  and  Idaho-Washington 
boundaries  (receiving  several  tributaries,  me  hiding 
the  Boise  and  the  Salmon),  then  turns  at  Lewiston, 
Idaho  (at  the  mouth  of  the  deai  water) ,  and  flows 


houses  and  gardens  for  cut  flowers  The  showy 
blossoms,  likened  to  a  di  agon's  snout,  aie  of  vari- 
ous colors  There  are  dwarf  snapdragons  suitable 
foi  rockeries  Other  species  of  the  genus,  many  of 
which  grow  wild  in  the  W  United  States,  are  also 
called  snapdiagon  and  are  sometimes  cultivated 
The  related  butter-and-eggs  is  often  called  snap- 
dragon 




generally  west  to  join  the  Columbia  near  Pasco,    snapper,  member  of  a  family  of  food  fishes  of  warm 


Wash  The  Snake  was  discovered  bv  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  and  was  of  major  importance  m 
U  S  expansion  into  the  Pacific  Northwest  Most 
of  the  cities  of  Idaho  are  in  the  Snake  river  valley 
The  Snake  in  its  upper  and  middle  courses  and  its 
tributaries  are  much  used  for  irrigation  bv  private 

Kojects  (one  of  the  most  notable  being  at  TWIN 
a  LB)  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which 
has  many  dams,  reservoiin,  and  projects,  including 
the  MINIDOKA  PROJECT,  the  King  Hill  irrigation 
project,  and  the  BOISE  PROJECT 


and  tropic  al  seas  Best  known  of  the  group  is  the 
red  snapper,  found  along  the  Atlantic-  coast  from 
Long  Island  to  Biazil  and  most  abundant  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  It  is  shipped  in  quantities  to 
nmnv  parts  of  tho  United  States  The  body  and 
fins  arc  deep  red  and  it  reaches  a  length  of  from 
2  to  3  ft  Game  nsh  of  the  family  me  lude  the  grayr 
or  mangrove  wiapper,  muttonhsh,  and  dog  snapper 
of  Atlantic  waters  Some  species  are  common  in 
tropic  al  Pac  ific  regions 

, snapweed   see  TOUCH-ME-NOT 

iiMJLv,    REPTILE    with    an    elongated    scaly    body,    snare  drum,  small   drum  having  a  drumhead   at 
limbless  or  with  traces  of  hind  limbs,  with  a  forked      either  end    One  head  is  struc  k  with  wooden  drum- 


retrattile  tongue  and  rec  urved  teeth,  and  with 
clear  scales  instead  of  movable  evehds  The  skin 
is  shed,  usually  several  times  a  year  There  are 
often  enlarged  scales  or  shields  on  the  head  No 
ears  are  present  Only  one  lung  is  developed  A 


feticks,  and  on  the  other  are  stretched  several 
strings,  called  snaies,  whu  h  c  ause  a  rattling  against 
the  head  The  snare  drum  was  used  only  m  mili- 
tary bands  until  the  19th  cent  ,  when  it  became  an 
ore  hestral  instrument 


snake  moves  bv  means  of  the  body  muscles  aided    Snead,  Sam  (Samuel  Jackson  Sneacl)  (sned),  1912-, 

Arnenc  an  golfer,  b  Hot  Springs,  Va    Heworkedon 


by  the  ventral  plates  (elongated  scales  on  the  ab- 
domen) and  the  ends  of  the  ribs  Most  snakes  live 
on  or  under  the  ground,  but  some  are  arboreal,  and 
others  aquatic  Many  hibernate  m  winter  Small 


his  father's  farm,  began  golfing  as  a  caddie  when  he 
was   15,  and  excelled  at  athletics  while  m  high 
hool      In    1935   he   moved   to    White   Sulphur 

golf  From  the  start  Snead  was  a  large  money 
winner,  and  after  three  tunes  (1938,  1940-41)  win- 
ning the  Canadian  Open  tournament,  Snead  won 
( 1942)  the  Professional  Golfers  Asscx  mtion  crown 
After  service  (1942-44)  in  the  U  S  navy  in  the 
Second  World  War,  he  returned  to  the  game  and 
won  (1946)  the  British  Open  title  In  1949  Snead — 
notoa  for  his  perfect  golf  form — again  won  the 
PGA  c  rown  and  was  the  biggest  tournament 
money  winner  He  wrote  How  to  Play  Oolf  (1946) 
hog-nosed,  worm,  rat,  coachwhip,  and  pine  snakes  sneezing,  sudden  violent  expiration  of  air  through 


snakes  feed  on  insects  and  larger  ones  on  propor-      Springs,   W  Va  .  and  began  playing  professional 

tionately  larger  animals    The  constiuction  of  the      — "     T? *u~  -i— ••  " — J  ' 

jaws  and  ribs  and  the  expansible  skin  enable  a 
snake  to  swallow  large  prey  The  majority  lav 
eggs,  others  produce  live  young  Most  snakes  are 
protectively  colored  There  are  about  2,500  spe- 
cies, of  which  about  four  fifths  are  nonvenomous 
Among  the  harmless  snakes  of  North  America  are 

the   GARTER    SNAKE,    KINO    SNAKE,    ribbon    Sliake, 

green  or  grass  snake,  pilot  black  snake,  BLACK 
SNAKE,  De  Kay  snake,  and  the  milk,  bull,  water, 


,  ,       ,  , 

The  boa  family  includes  the  largest  snakes,  the 
ANACONDA  and  the  reticulated  PYTHON,  the  smaller 
BOA  CONSTRICTOR,  and  the  tree  and  sand  boas, 
Poisonous  snakes  of  North  America  are  the  coral 
snake  and  the  pit  vipers,  eg.,  the  COPPERHEAD, 
WATER  MOCCASIN,  RATTLESNAKE,  and  nutgHasauga. 
Other  pit  vipers  are  the  deadly  PER-DE-LANCE  and 
the  BUSHMA8TER  Also  highly  venomous  are  the 
Old  World  vipers,  the  COBRA,  the  African  mamba, 
and  the  sea  snakes  of  tropical  oceans  Only  by 
familiarity  with  their  appearance  or  by  examina- 


, 

the  nose  and  mouth  without  the  person's  control, 
resulting  from  a  stimulus  from  the  nervous  system 
which  causes  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  expira- 
tion Any  irritation  in  the  nose  may  produce  the 
stimulus — inflammation  due  to  infection  (as  in 
colds)  and  to  irritants  (as  in  HAY  FEVER  or  in  using 
snuff)  and  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  It  was 
considered  of  some  significance  as  an  omen  by  the 
ancients  There  is  no  benefit  in  preventing  a  sneeze 
under  ordinary  conditions,  but  the  nose  and  mouth 
should  be  covered  to  prevent  exposing  others  to 


tion  of  their  fangs  can  the  venomous  kinds  be  dis-  possible  infection, 

tmguished  from  the  harmless  ones    Venom  is  pro  Sneffels,  Mount,  peak,  14,143  ft.  high,  SW  Colo  ,  in 

duced  by  modified  salivary  glands,  from  which  it  the  San  Juan  Mts  of  the  Rockies  and  W  of  Ouray 

passes  through  either  a  groove  or  a  hollow  bore  in  Snefru  (snft'frflo),  d   c.2900  B  C  ,  king  of  ancient 

the  snake's  fangs  into  the  victim    Venom  is  re-  Egypt  (c.2930-c  2900  B.C.),  of  the  HI  dynasty; 


predecessor  of  Khufu  Snefru  began  commerce 
across  the  open  sea  with  Phoenicia,  for  the  cedar 
logs  of  Lebanon,  and  built  ships  nearly  170  ft  long 
for  use  on  the  Nile  He  was  successful  against 
Nubia  m  the  south  and  permanently  established 
Egypt's  power  m  the  copper-producing  Sinai  penin- 
sula His  tomb  was  the  largest  up  to  that  time 

Snell  or  SneUius,  Willebrord  (vl'lubrdrt  snel', 
snd'lcus),  1591-1626,  Dutch  mathematician  He 
is  generally  credited  with  tho  discovery  (1621)  of 
the  law  of  the  refraction  of  light  In  1613  ho  be- 
came piofessor  of  mathematics  at  the  Umv  of 
Leiden  His  two  chief  works  are  Eratoatheneo 
Batavm  (1617)  and  Cyclometricus  (1621) 

Snellmg,  Fort,  established  in  1819  on  a  bluff  above 
the  Mississippi  at  the  confluence  of  the  Minnesota 
It  served  not  only  as  protec  tion  against  Indians  hut 
as  a  nuc  leus  of  settlement  A  sawmill  was  built  at 
tho  Falls  of  St  Anthony  here  m  1821,  and  later 
MINNEAPOI  IH  grew  on  the  fort  reservation 

SneUius,  Willebrord  •  see  SNELL,  WILLEBROHD 

snipe,  small  or  inedium-siaod  wading  bird  related  to 
the  woodcock  and  native  to  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds  The  plumage  is  generally  variegated 
brown,  chestnut,  and  buff  Like  the  woodcock  it 
piobes  in  soft  earth  for  food— insects,  chiefly  harm- 
ful ones,  and  woims  The  Wilson's  snipe,  also 
called  common  snipe,  English  snipe,  or  jacksnipe,  a 
game  bird  of  marshes  and  wet  meadows,  is  about 
1 1  y±  in  long  It  breeds  in  the  N  United  States  and 
Canada  and  migrates  as  far  as  Brazil  In  its  un- 
usual breeding-season  performance  it  circles  and 
dives  in  the  air  The  eastern  dowitcher  or  icd- 
bi  easted  snipe  is  an  easy  prey  to  hunters  The  long- 
billed  clowitchei  of  W  North  America  and  South 
Americ  a  is  i  aie  on  the  Atlantic  coa&t  Very  similai 
to  the  Wilson's  snipe  is  the  common  snipe  of  Eu- 
i  ope,  Asm,  and  Af ri<  a 

Snohetta,  Norway    see  DOVRKFJEI  L 

Snohomish  (snoho'mtsh),  farm  trading  city  (pop 
2,794),  NW  Wash  ,  on  the  Snohomish  river  and 
NE  of  Seattle,  settled  in  the  1850s 

snoring,  rough,  vibratory  sounds  accompanying 
breathing  during  sleep  or  coma  The  noisy  bieath- 
ing  is  associated  with  the  relaxation  of  the  palate 
and  an  open  mouth  In  some  individuals,  snoiing 
is  avoided  bv  sleeping  on  the  side  Any  obstruction 
interfering  with  noimal  bieatlung  through  the  nose 
may  pi  oclue  e  sue  h  sounds  dunng  sleep  Sometimes 
snoring  indu  utes  the  need  for  removal  of  adenoids 

Snorn  Sturluson  (sn6'r?  sturt'lli86n)  or  Snorn 
Sturleson  (-Ips6n)  1179-1241,  Icelandic  chieftain 
and  histoi  utn  He  was  the  author  of  the  invaluable 
prose  KDDA,  whu  h  is  at  one  e  a  treatise  on  the  art  of 
poetry  and  a  e  oinpendium  of  Norse  mythology,  and 
of  the  Htimskrinyta,  biographies  of  Norso  kings,  a 
source  for  medieval  Noiwegian  history  Snorn 
loved  intrigue,  money,  and  power,  he  held  high 
office  in  the  Icelandic  commonwealth,  but  lost 
favor  when  he  seconded  the  plan  of  Haakon  I\  for 
the  annexation  of  Iceland  to  Norway  Ho  was 
killed  cm  his  own  land  b\  a  relative  and  rival 

Snow,  Francis  Huntington,  1840-1908,  American 
educator  and  entomologist,  b  Fitchburg,  Mass, 

frad  Williams,  1862  He  was  associated  with  the 
Tniv  of  Kansas  from  its  me  eption — as  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  science  (1806-70),  c;f 
natural  history  (1870-89)  and  of  organic  evolution, 
meteorology,  and  entomology  (1901-8)  and  as 
c  ham  ellor  (1890-1901)  His  insect  c  ollection,  gath- 
ered on  26  expeditions  and  housed  in  Snow  Hall,  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  country 
Snow,  Lorenzo,  1814-1901,  Mormon  church  leader, 
h  Mantua,  Ohio  He  studied  at  Oberlm  College 
Entering  the  Moimon  church  (1830),  Snow  became 
an  apostle  in  1849  Upon  his  retuin  fiom  mission- 
ary work  abroad,  he  settled  in  Utah,  where,  at 
Brigham,  ho  established  a  cooperative  plan  (1864) 
He  was  for  30  years  in  the  legislature  In  1889  he 
was  made  president  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  and  in 
1898  president  of  the  Mormon  church  His  works 
include  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Book  of  Mot- 
mon  and  The  Only  Way  to  Be  Saved  (1851) 
snow,  precipitation  formed  by  tho  condensation  of 
vapor  in  temperatures  below  freezing  Condensa- 
tion resulting  in  the  formation  of  snow  (as  in  tho 
formation  of  raindrops)  takes  place  about  a  dust 
paiticle,  and  snowflakes  form  svmrnetiical  (hex- 
agonal) crystals,  sometimes  matted  together  if  they 
descend  through  an  warmer  than  that  of  the  cloud 
in  which  they  originated  Snowfall,  reduced  to  its 
liquid  equivalent,  is  usually  included  in  statistics 
on  rainfall,  the  factors  determining  snowfall  aie 
similar  to  those  affecting  rainfall  On  an  average, 
10  in  of  snow  is  equivalent  to  1  in  of  rain  The 
functions  of  snow  are  varied  It  is  the  source  of 
the  AVALANCHE  and  the  GLACIER  It  servos  as  an 
insulating  blanket,  lessening  to  some  extent  the 
extremes  of  temperature  fluctuation  to  which  the 
soil  is  subjected  Snow  lessens  loss  of  water  by  dor- 
mant plants  The  sudden  melting  of  snow  is  a  pri- 
mary cause  of  floods  Snow  necessitates  the  build- 
ing of  snowsheds  over  rail  lines  and  highways  in 
certain  mountain  localities  where  the  heavy  fall  is 
likely  to  impede  travel,  the  use  of  snowplows  to 
clear  sidewalks,  streets,  and  roads:  the  use  of  snow 
fences  to  prevent  drifting  over  roads;  and  the  use  of 
skis,  snowshoes,  toboggans,  and  sleds  for  travel.  It 


CroM  rcfmrMCM  ar«  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITAL*.  The  k«y  to  pronunciation  fac«»  p*<«  1. 


is  a  primary  factor  in  the  location  of  winter  sports 
centers  and  so  has  great  economic  value  to  certain 
areas  Snowfall  also  affects  architecture,  eg,  in 
countries  where  the  snowfall  is  heavy,  roofs  are 
built  with  a  steep  pitch  so  that  the  snow  will  slide 
off  See  W  A  Bentley  and  W.  J  Humphreys, 
Snow  Crystals  (1931). 
snowball  see  HIGH-BUSH  CRANBERRY 
snowberry,  any  of  the  white-fruited  species  of  Sym- 
phoncarpos,  a  genus  of  ornamental  shrubs,  chiefly 
American  The  common  snowborry  (Symphort- 
carpoe  racemosua  or  albus)  IB  cultivated  foi  the  many 
compact  clusters  of  waxy  berries  which  aie  per- 
sistent into  the  winter,  they  were  eaten  by  some  of 
the  western  Indians  The  pinkish  flowers  are  small 
and  bell  shaped  A  pink-fruited  species  is  called 
coialbeiry  and  Indian  currant  Othei  plants  are 
sometimes  called  snowberry 
snowbird  see  JUNCO 

snow  blindness,  impaired  vision  or  temporary 
blindness  caused  by  a  bum  of  the  cornea  of  the  eve 
icsulting  from  prolonged  exposure  to  sunlight  le- 
flectod  fiom  watei  or  snow.  Healing  occurs  within 
48  hr  Treatment  includes  use  of  a  loc  al  anes- 
thetic to  reduce  the  intense  pain  arid  application  of 
a  dressing  until  healing  is  completed 

Snowden,  Philip  Snowden,  1st  Viscount  (sno'dun), 
1864-1937,  British  statesman  Born  to  poverty 
and  cuppled  foi  life  by  a  bicycle  accident,  Snowden 
became,  at  the  uge  of  27,  intcicsted  in  the  socialist 
movement  and  joined  the  Independent  Laboui 
party  in  189.4,  the  year  of  its  organization  He  was 
twico  chairman  of  the  party  (1903-6,  1917-20), 
but  resigned  in  1927  in  favor  of  the  Laboui  paitv 
proper  as  a  piotest  against  what  lie  considered  the 
revolutionaiy  tendencies  of  the  patent  organiza- 
tion He  served  in  the  House  of  Commons  from 
1900  to  1918  and  from  1922  until  1931 ,  when  he  was 
elevated  to  the  pociago  as  Viscount  Snowden  of 
Ickoinshaw  He  belonged  to  the  pacifist  minority 
of  the  socialist  group  in  the  Fust  Woild  War  As 
an  acknowledged  specialist  in  nmuii  e,  he  became 
chumclloi  of  the  exchequer  in  the  ministries  foi med 
b\  Ramsav  MAC  DONALD  iti  1924  and  1929  Ho  at- 
tempted to  icheve  po\eitv  and  unemployment,  ad- 
vocated free  tiade,  and  at  the  Hague  Convention 
of  1929  demanded  met  eased  German  war  repaia- 
tions  He  entered  the  National  government  of  19  Jl 
with  Mat  Donald,  but  letned  the  following  yeai 
when  free  ti  ado  was  abandoned  See  his  autobiog- 
laphv  (2  vols  ,  1934) 

Snowdon,  Welsh  Eryn  (e"iu're),  mountain,  3,560  ft 
high,  Caeinaivonnhire,  Wales,  SE  of  Caernarvon, 
highest  in  Wales  It  has  five  peaks,  separated  by 
Llanbens,  \beiglaslyn,  and  other  passes  There  is 
a  rack  and  pinion  railway  from  Llanbens  to  the 
summit  Other  towns  in  the  vicinity  are  Beddge- 
lert  and  Capel  Cung  The  Snowdon  distiict,  or 
Snowdon  ia,  is  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery 

snowdrop,  any  species  of  the  genus  Galanthus,  haidy, 
low  bulbous  plants  of  the  Old  World,  with  a  single, 
small,  nodding,  bell-shaped  white  blossom  appeal- 
ing in  the  eaily  spring,  sometimes  while  there  is 
still  snow  The  flowei  is  emblematic  of  consolation 
and  of  promise  The  plants  are  popular  for  nat- 
uializmg  Galanthus  mvahs  is  the  common  snow- 
drop ,  there  are  also  giant  and  double  kinds 

Snow  Hill,  town  (pop  1.926),  co  seat  of  Worcester 
r  o  ,  Kahtern  Shore,  Md  ,  on  the  PCX  ornoke  river 
and  SE  of  Salisbury,  founded  1086  It  has  several 
small  industries  At  All  Hallows  Church  (1756)  is 
a  Bible,  a  gift  of  Queen  Anno,  dated  "London, 
1701  " 

snow  line,  altitude  above  which  or  latitude  beyond 
which  there  is  perpetual  snow  In  arctic-  and  ant- 
arctic regions  it  is  at  ssea  level,  near  the  equator,  at 
an  altitude  of  c  3  mi  Other  factors  affecting  the 
location  of  the  snow  line  are  the  quantity  of  snow- 
fall, the  steepness  of  the  slope  and  exposure  with 
reference  to  the  sun  and  prevailing  winds,  the  type 
and  veloc  ity  of  the  winds,  and  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  large  bodies  of  water  In  the  Alps  tho 
snow  line  is  at  c  9,000  ft  above  sea  level,  m  tho 
Andes  it  is  at  c  16,000  ft 

snow-on-the-mountain-  see  SPURGE 

snowshoes,  footgear  enabling  the  wearer  to  walk  on 
soft  snow  without  sinking  A  snowshoe  c  onsists  of  a 
light  frame  of  tough  wood,  roughly  the  shape  of  a 
large  tennis  racket,  which  is  strung  with  caribou 
skin  or  other  material  and  is  attac  hod  to  the  shoo 
back  of  a  central  crossbar  in  the  frame  A  primitive 
form  of  snowshoe  is  that  used  b>  tho  Eskimo  and 
North  American  Indians,  but  the  designs  differ 
considerably  The  Eskimo  uses  one  shape  which  is 
triangular,  about  18  in  in  length,  and  another 
which  is  nearly  circular  The  Cree  Indians,  farther 
south,  use  a  long  narrow  hunting  shoo,  about  6  ft 
in  length,  in  open  country  and  for  speed  this  type 
is  the  best  The  toes  are  slightly  turned  up  to 
prevent  catching  if  there  is  a  crust  on  the  snow  The 
shoes  worn  by  lumbermen  are  about  3%  ft  long 
and  proportionately  broad,  while  a  tracker's  shoe  is 
at  least  5  ft  long  and  very  narrow  Manufactured 
snowshoes  are  often  made  with  the  moccasin  at- 
tached. The  correct  method  of  walking  on  snow- 
shoes  is  to  raise  them  slightly  with  each  step  and 
slip  the  edge  of  one  over  the  other  Snowshoe  races 
are  now  one  of  the  popular  sports  at  winter  car- 
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nivals,  and  the  sport  is  governed  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  by  the  International  Snow- 
Shoe  Congress.  See  D.  8  Davidson,  Snowshoes 
(1937) 

snowy  heron .  see  EORET. 

•nuff.  In  pre-Columbian  time,  snuff  taking  was 
practiced  m  the  West  Indies,  in  Mexico,  and  in 
parts  of  South  America  The  adoption  of  the  prac- 
tice in  Europe  was  encouraged  by  belief  m  its 
medicinal  virtue  From  Europe  the  practice  was 
carried  to  the  Orient  The  highest  status  of  snuff 
taking  was  attained  in  the  18th  cent ,  when  it  was 
practiced  by  both  men  and  women  The  richly 
ornamented  snuffboxes  of  the  time  are  now  es- 
teemed by  collectors  A  ritual  of  taking  snuff  de- 
veloped, with  prescribed  ways  of  tapping  and 
opening  the  box  and  offering  it  to  others  In  pre- 
paring snuff,  blended  tobacco  is  aged,  often  for  two 
or  throe  years,  undergoes  a  numtxjr  of  fermenta- 
tions, and  is  ground,  usually  flavoring  and  scenting 
materials  are  added  More  recently  the  practice  of 
dipping  snuff  into  the  mouth  with  a  stick  or  brush 
or  of  inserting  it  between  the  cheek  and  gums  large- 
ly replaced  sniffing  it  into  the  nostrils  See  M  M 
Curtis,  The  Story  of  Snuff  and  Snuff  Boxen  (1935) 
Snyder,  John  Wesley,  189G-,  U  S  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (1940  ),  b  Jonesboro,  Ark  After  study 
at  Vanderbilt  Uiuv  (1914-15)  and  fighting  m  the 
First  World  War,  he  was  an  executive  in  various 
Arkansas  and  Missouri  banks  and  became  national 
bank  receiver  m  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  (1930-37)  Later  serving  m  the  HFC 
(1937-45),  he  followed  Fred  M  VINSON  as  Federal 
loan  administrator  (1945),  as  Ofh<  e  of  War  Mobili- 
zation and  Reconversion  administrator  (1945-46), 
and  as  Sec  rotary  of  the  Treasury 
Snyder.  1  Town  (pop  1,278),  SW  Okla  .  SW  of  the 
Wichita  Mts  ,  in  a  farming  and  granite-mining  sec- 
tion, me  1903  A  wildlife  refuge  115  near  by  2 
Town  (pop  3,815),  co  seat  of  Scurry  co  ,  NW 
Texas,  NW  of  Sweet  water,  me  1907  It  grew  as 
a  cow  town  about  a  trading  post  established  in 
1876  Cattle  ranches,  oil  fields,  and  dairy,  chicken, 
and  cotton  farms  in  the  region  support  the  small  in- 
dustries of  the  town 

Snyders,  Frans  (flans'  mil'dura),  1579-1657,  most 
celebrated  Flemish  still-life  and  animal  pa.nter.  b 
Antwerp  He  studied  with  "Hell"  Bruegel  and 
Heridrik  van  Balen  but  was  prim  ipally  influenced 
by  Hubens  After  traveling  in  Italy  he  settled  in 
Antwerp,  where  he  enjoyed  a  flourishing  practice 
He  often  collalwrated  with  Rubens  and  Jordaens, 
in  whose  pictures  he  sometimes  painted  the  ani- 
mals while  they  in  turn  did  figures  for  w>me  of  his 
paintings  of  the  hunt  The  early  work  of  Snyders 
was  largely  still  life,  but  he  is  best  known  for  his 
spirited  animal  compositions,  often  depicting  hunt- 
ing scenes  or  struggles  between  wild  animals,  a 
held  in  which  he  has  never  been  excelled  He  en- 
joyed the  patronage  of  Archduke  Albert,  governor 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  of  Philip  III  of  Spam 
Manv  of  his  finest  works  are  still  ui  the  Prado  His 
paintings  are  fresh  and  luminous  m  color  and  ad- 
mirable in  composition  Among  his  noted  works 
•are  Stag  Hunt  (The  Hague) ,  Hippopotamus  Hunt 
(Rljks  Mut>),  Lioness  Attacking  a  Boar,  Dogs  in 
the  Kitchen  (Louvre),  Lions  Chasing  a  Deer  (Met- 
ropolitan Mus  ) ,  and  Boar  Hunt  (Mus  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston) 

So,  king  of  Egypt  to  whom  Hoshea  of  Israel  sent 
messengers  (c  726  B  C  )  He  is  mentioned  only  in  2 
Kings  17  4  Identification  of  So  is  difficult  in  the 
confused  state  of  the  time  m  Egypt 
Soane,  Sir  John  (son),  1753-1837,  English  architect 
He  won  a  fellowship  to  Rome  and  after  his  Italian 
travels  returned  m  1780  to  begin  his  practice  in 
England  In  1788  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Sir 
Robert  Taylor  as  architect  for  tho  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, his  largest  and  most  important  work  Among 
Soane's  other  works  are  the  Dulwich  Picture  Gal- 
lery, Pitzhanger  Manor  at  Baling,  and  his  own  resi- 
dence at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which  he  bequeathed 
as  a  museum  for  his  collections,  now  known  as  the 
Soane  Museum  He  devoted  his  later  years  to 
teaching  architecture  and  delivering  lectures 
Though  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  classic  revival  in 
England,  he  went  beyond  the  mere  imitativeriesa 
of  classic  models  generally  prevalent  and  evolved 
a  highly  individual  style  through  an  imaginative 
and  flexible  use  of  Greek  and  Roman  motives  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Roval  Ac  ademy  of  Arts 
in  1802  and  was  knighted  m  18S1 
soap.  Ancient  peoples  are  believed  to  have  employ  ed 
wood  ashes  and  water  for  washing  and  to  have  re- 
lieved the  resulting  irritation  with  grease  or  oil 
In  tho  1st  cent,  A  D  ,  Pliny  described  a  soap  of  tal- 
low and  wood  ashes  used  by  Germanic  tribes  to 
brighten  their  hair  A  soap  factory  and  bars  of 
scented  soap  were  excavated  at  Pompeii  Soap  fell 
into  disuse  after  the  fall  of  Rome  but  was  revived 
in  Italy  probably  in  the  8th  cent  and  reached 
France  c  1200,  Marseilles  became  noted  as  a  soap- 
making  center  Although  soap  was  known  in  Eng- 
land in  tho  14th  cent.,  the  first  English  patent  to  a 
soapmaker  was  issued  in  the  17th  cent  Tho  indus- 
try was  handicapped  m  England  from  1712  to 
1853  by  a  heavy  tax  on  soap  In  the  American 
colonies  soap  factories  appeared  at  an  early  date. 


SOAPWORT 

and  many  housewives  made  soap  from  waste  fats 
and  lye  (obtained  by  leaching  wood  ashes).  The 
manufactuie  of  soap  was  stimulated  by  Chevreul's 
discovery  of  oloic  and  steanc  acids  in  the  early  19th 
cent  and  by  Leblanc's  method  (1791)  of  preparing 
soda  from  salt  Chemically,  soaps  are  metallic 
salts  of  fatty  acids,  i  e  ,  compound  substances  com- 
posed of  a  metal  such  as  sodium  or  potassium  and 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  combined  as  in 
the  fat  from  which  tho  soap  was  derived  The 
manufacture  of  soap  is  based  on  a  chemical  reac- 
tion (sapomfication)  in  which  an  alkali  acts  upon 
a  fat  to  form  a  metallic  acid  (soap)  and  an  alcohol 
(glycerin)  A  number  of  methods  may  be  em- 
ployed to  make  soap,  but  all  are  based  on  the  same 
principle  of  operation  Fats  and  oils  (often  blend- 
ed) are  heated  in  a  large  vessel,  then  enough  alkali 
to  react  with  all  the  fat  is  stirred  in  When  salt  is 
added,  the  soap  forms  a  light  curd  which  floats  to 
the  surface  Glycerin,  a  valuable  by-product,  can 
be  distilled  from  the  liquid  residue  To  produce  a 
purer  soap,  the  curds  are  washed  with  salt  solution, 
water  is  later  added,  and  the  solution  in  allowed  to 
settle,  tho  upper  of  the  two  layers  thus  formed  is 
the  pure  soap,  called  settled  soap  It  is  thoroughly 
churned,  poured  into  huge  frames,  cut  with  wires, 
shaped,  and  stamped  Hard-milled  soap  is  run 
over  chilled  rollets  and  is  scraped  off  as  chips  which 
are  rolled  into  ribbons,  cut,  and  shaped  Soap  is 
marketed  also  as  chips,  flakes,  and  beads  and  in 
powdered  form  Soap  powders,  as  distinguished 
from  powdered  soap,  contain  builders  which  as- 
sist in  rough  cleaning  Soaps  differ  according  to  the 
lathering  properties  of  tho  fat  or  oils  and  according 
to  the  alkali  employed  When  sodium  hydroxide 
is  used  as  the  alkali,  hard  soaps  are  formed,  potas- 
sium hydroxide  yields  soft  soaps  Aluminum,  cal- 
cium, magnesium,  lead,  or  other  metals  are  used 
m  plac  e  of  sodium  or  potassium  for  soaps  used  in 
industry  as  paint  driors,  ointments,  and  lubricating 
greases  and  in  waterproofing  Fillers  are  added  to 
many  soaps  to  increase  lathering,  cleansing,  and 
water-softening  properties,  rosm  is  commonly  used 
in  yellow  laundry  soap  to  increase  lathering  Soap 
substitutes  include  saponin-contammg  plants  such 
as  soapwort  and  shagbark  and  the  modern  soapless 
detergents  (usually  sulfonatod  alcohols),  which 
may  be  used  in  hard  water  and  oven  in  salt  water 
without  forming  curds  Soap  cleanses  by  lowering 
the  surface  tension  of  water,  by  emulsifying  grease, 
and  by  adsorbing  dirt  into  the  foam  See  E  A  B 
McGowan,  A  Comparative  Study  of  Detergents 
(1930),  W  A  Poucher,  Perfumes,  Cosmetics,  and 
Soaps,  Vol  I  (5th  ed  ,  1941),  Vols  II-III  (6th  ed  , 
1942) 

soap  plant,  any  of  various  plants  containing  cleans- 
ing properties  A  few  are  of  commercial  impor- 
tance, but  most  soap  plants  are  used  locally,  as  m 
eaily  times,  for  toilet  and  laundry  purposes  Tho 
soapbark  (now  often  included  in  hair  tonics)  and 
tho  soapberry  have  been  particularly  valued  for 
shampooing,  and  the  California  soap  plant,  the 
soapbark,  and  the  soapwort  for  washing  delicate 
fabrics  Soap  plants  contain  no  alkali  and  are  con- 
sideied  mild  and  beneficial  for  cleansing  purposes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  soapberry,  which  is 
thought  to  deteriorate  some  materials  The  lather- 
producing  substance  is  saponm,  often  poisonous  if 
taken  internally  This  poisonous  quality  was  uti- 
lized by  the  Indians,  who  caught  fish  by  first  stupe- 
fying them  with  bits  of  the  plants  thrown  into 
pools  There  are  many  plants  that  are  saponaceous, 
but  only  a  few  aie  known  to  contain  appreciable 
amounts,  as  in  the  rootstock  of  species  of  YUCCA. 
(eg,  Yucca  baccata),  tho  bulb  of  the  California 
soap  plant  (Chlarogalum  pomendianum) ,  the  roots 
and  fruit  of  the  red  BUCKEYE,  (Aesculus  pavut),  the 
roots,  stems,  and  leaves  of  the  SOAPWORT.  the  dried 
inner  bark  of  the  soapbark  tree  (Quillaja  saponana) , 
tho  fruit  of  the  soapberry  (Sapindus),  the  pods  of 
an  ACACIV  (Acacia  concinna),  and  the  roots  of  the 
California  pigweed  (Chenopodium  californicum) 
Other  plants  with  lather-producing  parts  are  spe- 
cies of  Zygadenus,  Ceanothus,  and  \UAVE,  the 
SENEGA  BNAKEROOT,  and  the  cowhorb  (Saponana 
vacca.no)  The  name  amole  (amo'la)  is  sometimes 
given  soap  plants,  particularly  those  of  the  South- 
west, where  they  are  still  in  common  use 

soapstone  or  steatite  (ste'utit),  massive  rock  of 
which  the  characteristic,  and  usually  the  chief, 
mineral  is  TALC,  but  which  also  contains  varying 
parts  of  chlorite,  mica,  treinohtc,  quartz,  magne- 
tite, and  iron  compounds  It  is  gray  to  green  in 
color,  with  a  aoapy  feel,  and  is  notable  forVs  high 
degree  of  resistance  to  acids  and  heat  It  is  so  soft 
as  to  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife  or  other  sharp  tool 
The  chief  deposits  of  commercial  importance  are  m 
the  United  States,  Norway,  and  Canada  It  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  laboratory  equipment, 
kitchen  sinks,  laundry  tubs,  furnace  linings,  and 
electrical  apparatus 

soapwort  or  bouncing  Bet,  perennial  plant  (Sapo- 
nana ojfficinalis),  cultivated  in  gardens  in  colonial 
Ameiica  and  now  natuialized  and  common  along 
roads,  and  railroads  It  has  opposite  leaves  and 
pink  or  white  clustois  of  flowers  that  may  be  single 
or  double  The  roots,,  stem,  and  leaves  yield  a 
lather  which  cleanses  and  is  considered  particularly 
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fine  for  delicate  fabrics  and  laoes,  although  the  bark 
of  the  root  is  apt  to  give  white  materials  a  reddish 
tmgo  The  soapwort  is  the  most  widely  known 
American  SOAP  PLANT;  it  has  been  used  medicinally 
as  an  alteiative  Other  species  of  the  genus  Sapo- 
nana  are  also  called  soap  worts 

Sobat  (sS'baf),  river,  c  460  nu  long,  rising  in  8W 
Ethiopia  and  flowing  gorierftlly  NW  through  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  to  the  White  Nile  It  is 
navigable  most  of  the  year  In  its  upper  course  it 
is  called  the  Baro 

Sobieski,  John:  see  JOHN  HI,  king  of  Poland 

socage:  see  TEITURR 

soccer  (so'kur),  game  played  on  a  grass>  field  prefer- 
ably measuring  120  j  d  b>  75  yd  It  is  also  called 
association  football  A  line  parallel  to  the  goal  linen 
divides  the  field  in  half,  and  in  the  direct  center  of 
the  field  is  a  t  ir(  le  with  a  radius  of  1 0  yd  Centered 
on  each  goal  line  is  a  goal,  8  yd  wide  and  8  ft 
high,  backed  with  netting  In  front  of  each  goal  is 
the  goal  area  (20  by  6  yd  ),  which  is  enclosed  by  a 
penalty  area  (44  by  18  yd  )  A  soc(  er  team  com- 

Kises  11  men — a  goalkeeper,  two  fullbacks,  three 
Jf backs,  and  five  forwards — and  limited  substitu- 
tion is  allowed  At  the  beginning  of  each  46-mmute 
half,  after  a  goal  has  been  scored,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  overtime  period  in  case  of  a  tie,  there  is 
a  kickoff  from  the  center  circle  Play  is  directed 
toward  advancing  the  round  inflated  leather  ball 
(about  28  in  111  circumference)  to  the  goal  guarded 
by  the  opposing  team  The  ball  is  kicked  (often 
dribbled  with  short  kicks)  or  may  be  advaiu  ed  by 
other  parts  of  the  body  such  as  the  head  and  c  best, 
but  only  the  goalkeeper  may  use  his  hands  Each 
goal  counts  one  point  Penalties  meted  out  by  a 
referee,  who  IH  assisted  by  linesmen,  are  awarded 
the  offended  team,  e  g  ,  free  kicks  from  various 
parts  of  the  field  In  England  soccer  for  many 
centimes  was  undifferentiated  m  name  and  charac- 
ter from  football  After  the  advent  (1823)  of  rugbj 
football,  a  passing  and  kicking  game,  the  London 
Soccer  Association  was  formed  (1863)  to  further 
that  type  of  football  which  emphasized  only  the 
kicking  of  the  ball  The  name  soccer  was  derived  by 
usage  from  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  association 
The  game  gamed  tremendous  popularity  in  Great 
Britain  and  was  rapidly  adopted  by  the  t  ontmental 
countries,  where  it  still  generally  goes  under  the 
name  football  Although  soccer  is  a  secondary 
sport  in  the  United  States  (largely  because  of  the 
tremendous  popularity  of  the  American  brand  of 
football),  it  is  doubtless  the  most  popular  sport 
played  internationally  See  F  N  S  Creek,  Asso- 
ciation Football  (1937);  A  E  Witcher,  Soccer  Catt- 
ing (5th  ed  ,  1945) ,  G  J  S  King,  Popular  History 
of  Association  Football  (1949) ,  R  T  How  ford,  Asso- 
ciation Football  (1950) 

Sochi  (so'chS),  city  (1939  estimated  pop  50,000), 
8  Krasnodar  Territory,  8E  European  RSFSR  It 
is  a  port  and  subtropical  resort  on  the  Black  Sea 
Beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Greater 
Caucasus,  tt  has  many  hotels,  sanatoriums,  and 
rest  homes  and  receives  c  100,000  visitors  yearly 

Socho  or  Sochoh  (both   s6'k5),  variants  of  SOCOH 

Social  Circle,  city  (pop  1,735),  N  central  Ga  ,  E8E 
of  Atlanta,  me  1831 

social  contract,  agreement  or  covenant  by  which 
men  are  said  to  have  abandoned  the  "state  of  na- 
ture" to  form  the  society  in  whu  h  they  now  live 
The  theory  of  such  a  contract,  first  formulated  by 
the  English  philosophers  Thomas  Hobbes  and  John 
Locke,  assumes  that  men  at  first  lived  in  a  state  of 
anarchy  where  there  was  no  society,  no  govern- 
ment, and  no  organized  coercion  of  the  individual 
by  the  group  Hobbes  maintained  that  by  the 
social  contract  men  had  surrendered  their  natural 
liberties  in  order  to  enjoy  the  order  and  safety  of 
the  organized  state  Locke  made  the  social  con- 
tract the  basis  of  his  advocacy  of  popular  sover- 
eignty, the  idea  that  the  monarch  or  government 
must  reflect  the  will  of  the  people  Like  Locke,  the 
French  philosopher  Rousseau,  m  Le  Control  social 
(1762),  found  the  general  will  or  will  of  the  major- 
ity a  means  of  establishing  reciprocal  rights  and 
duties,  privileges,  and  responsibilities  as  a  basis  of 
the  state.  These  ideas  were  used  as  a  justification  of 
both  the  American  and  the  French  revolutions  in 
the  18th  cent  Thomas  Jefferson  held  that  the  pres- 
ervation of  certain  natural  rights  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  social  contract  and  that  "consent  of  the 
governed"  was  fundamental  to  any  exerc  ise  of  gov- 
ernmental power  Though  historically  important, 
the  theory  as  a  basts  of  society  and  the  state  has 
been  discarded  by  social  and  political  scientists 

Social  Credit,  economic  plan,  based  on  the  theories 
of  Clifford  Hugh  Douglas  The  central  idea  is  that 
the  difficulties  fundamental  to  economic  depression 
are  those  of  distribution  due  to  lack  of  purchasing 
power.  To  solve  them  he  proposed  a  system  of 
issuing  dividends  to  every  citicen  in  order  to  redis- 
tribute purchasing  power  This  became  a  matter  of 
great  political  importance  when  the  scheme  waa 
adopted  by  a  political  party  in  Alberta,  and  the 
party,  led  by  William  ABEKHART,  won  a  resounding 
victory  in  provincial  elections  of  1935  The  pro- 
gram included  distribution  of  a  social  dividend  of 
$25  a  month,  but  it  proved  impossible  to  put  this 
scheme  into  actual  practice  Attempts  to  tax  banks 
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and  to  enter  on  currency  schemes  were  disallowed 
by  the  confederation  government  and  declared  un- 
constitutional in  the  courts  Nevertheless,  the 
party  continued  to  win  elections  after  Aberhart's 
death  and  after  the  Second  World  War  entered 
upon  much  social  welfare  legislation,  while  the 
province  prospered 

social  hygiene  In  its  broadest  sense  this  term  refers 
to  any  problem  of  sex  behavior  that  in  any  way 
concerns  health,  including  social  health  It  is,  how- 
over,  often  used  in  a  narrower  sense  to  mean  the 
control  of  the  genito-mfeotious  diseases  (see  VENE- 
REAL DISEASE)  Until  recent  years  attention  was 
given  more  to  moral  issues  than  to  disease  control 
Emphasis  has  now  shifted  from  social  control  to 
public  health  control  as  a  specialized  field  of  com- 
municable disease  work  The  more  comprehensive 
view  of  social  hygiene  stresses  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  gemto-mfectious  diseases  and  poor  sexual 
adjustment  according  to  current  standards  of 
social  behavior  Case  finding  and  treatment  must 
recognize  the  need  for  concurrent  adjustment  in 
sexual  habits  Social  hygiemsts  also  recognise  that 
there  are  other  important  problems  of  poor  social 
hygiene,  e  g  ,  the  unmarried  mother,  the  prostitute, 
sex  crimes,  and  poor  sexual  relationships  within  the 
family  The  social  hygiene  program  aims  not  only 
to  correct  the  social  ills  which  give  rise  to  such 
problems  but  also  to  pi  omote  better  sex  education 
to  prevent  their  occurrence  The  increasing  atten- 
tion in  schools,  colleges,  youth  groups,  church 
groups,  and  premarital  clinics  to  education  for 
family  living  is  considered  an  important  foundation 
for  good  social  hygiene  See  W  B  Long  and  J  A 


Education  (1942) 
socialism,  general  term  for  any  economic  doctrine 
that  challenges  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  private 
property  and  favors  use  of  property  for  the  public 
welfare  In  this  broad  sense  it  embraces  a  great 
variety  of  economic  theories  from  those  holding 
that  onl>  certain  public  utilities  and  natural  re- 
sources (should  be  owned  by  the  community  or  the 
state  with  remaining  property  still  private  to  thor- 
oughgoing Marxian  socialism  and,  farther,  to  the 
edges  of  ANAK<  HISM  The  term  is  sometimes  used  to 
describe  all  the  various  types  of  belief  in  commun- 
al propei ty  stretching  back  to  the  Greeks  and 
beyond,  but  this  usage  is  somewhat  anachronistic, 
and  those  Utopian  schemes  may  be  properly  called 
communistic  (for  a  brief  review,  see  COMMUNISM) 
The  Industrial  Revolution  profoundly  changed  the 
basic  economic  patterns  of  Western  Kurope,  first  in 
the  British  Isles  in  the  18th  <  ent  and  later  on  the 
Continent  This,  in  its  totally  unregulated  begin- 
nings, brought  rapid  wealth  to  the  owners  of  the 
new  factories  but  created  sordid  and  brutal  living 
conditions  for  the  workers  Forward-looking  in- 
tellectuals turned  their  thoughts  toward  working 
out  new  plans  for  social  reorganization  The  French 
Revolution  had  cleared  the  air  by  violence,  and 
though  the  extreme  theories  of  Babeuf  were  re- 
jected, some  of  his  ideas  and  his  movement  (Ba- 
bouvism)  persisted  in  secret  societies,  where  radical 
social  reforms  were  discussed  and  plotted  It  was 
in  this  ferment  that  socialism  and  communism 
emerged  a>j  terms  They  were  used  more  or  loss 
interchangeably  at  that  time  The  leading  intellec- 
tual spokesmen  of  the  reform  in  France  generally 
took  up  the  strain  of  idealistic  and  Utopian  com- 
munism that  had  motivated  the  comte  de  Saint- 
Simon  Thus  fitienne  CAB&T  and  Charles  FOURIER 
planned  COMMUNISTIC  SETTLEMENTS  Others  who 
were  not  of  socialistic  stripe  also  aided  in  advance- 
ment of  schemes  for  a  new  society ,  among  these 
Pierre  Joseph  Proudhon  was  outstanding  The 
movement  was  international  from  the  start,  and  the 
French  thinkers  were  mu<h  influenced  by  the 
Englishman  Robert  OWEN,  who  was  in  turn  an 
intellectual  successor  to  Thomas  SPENCE  In  the 
young  United  States,  where  hopeful  communistic 
colonies  were  planted  by  these  European  dreamers, 
leading  intellectuals  such  as  the  transcendentahsts 
were  also  scheming  for  social  reform  Albert  BRIS- 
BANE, a  Founerist,  and  Bronson  ALCOTT  were  par- 
ticularly vocal  There  waa  an  atmosphere  of  un- 
reality about  most  of  this  high-minded  reform,  but 
more  practical  and  more  political-minded  reformers 
wore  not  lacking  Louis  BLANC  m  his  Organisation 
du  travail  (1840)  put  forward  a  scheme  for  work- 
shops that  would  be  under  the  state  and  would 
revolutionize  working  conditions,  the  scheme  was 
allegedly  tried  and  definitely  betrayed  after  the 
Revolution  of  1848  It  was  Louis  Blanc  who  set 
forth  the  socialist  principle,  "From  each  according 
to  his  abilities,  to  each  according  to  his  needs 
More  radical  was  Louis  BLANQUI,  who  founded  a 
revolutionary  society  in  1847  and  influenced  the 
Revolution  of  1848  Before  that  revolution,  which 
was  a  nodal  point  in  socialism,  the  man  who  was  to 
revolutionize  socialism  had  gained  prominence 
This  was  Karl  MARX.  He  attacked  the  Utopians  as 
futile  and  foolish  and  with  Friednch  ENGBLB  issued 
The  Communist  Manifesto  (1848),  setting  forth  the 
principles  of  a  practical  socialism  based  on  a  scien- 
tific philosophical  method  Marxian  ideas  pre- 


vailed, and  socialism  came  to  be  dominated  by  his 
arguments  and  methods  (see  MARXISM).  To  be 
sure,  other  varieties  of  socialism  persisted  and  ap- 
peared, such  as  the  CHRISTIAN  SOCIALISM  of  F.  D. 
MAURICE  and  Charles  KINGSLEY  and  the  later 
Catholic  socialist  parties.  The  notable  Ferdinand 
LASBALLK,  who  founded  (1863)  the  first  working- 
men's  party  in  Germany,  stressed  the  role  of  the 
state  and  nationalism  as  opposed  to  the  Marxian 
emphasis  on  the  community  (with  the  state  to 
"wither  away")  and  internationalism  But 
through  the  efforts  of  Wilhelm  LIEBKNECHT  and 
August  BRBKL,  founders  of  the  Social  Democratic 
party  in  Germany  in  1869,  the  Lasaalhan  group  was 
brought  into  the  mam  stream  of  Marxian  socialism , 
later  the  combined  party  discarded  all  of  Lausalle's 
theories  by  the  Erfurt  Program  of  1891  Socialism 
was  flowing  strong  by  the  1870s  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  INTERNATIONAL,  Social  Democratic 
parties  sprang  up  over  Europe  and  flourished  in 
some  spots  The  movement  was  generally  known 
as  socialism  in  this  period,  although  the  term  com- 
munism by  no  means  disappeared  The  bourgeois- 
dominated  society  did  not  receive  the  Socialists 
(with  a  capital  8  for  members  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic parties)  with  open  arms,  and  there  were 
sharp  contests  between  the  state  and  the  party  in 
several  countries  The  struggle  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Bismarck  m  Germany  was  bitter,  and  the 
chancellor  put  the  party  down  but  himself  insti- 
tuted social  insurance  and  social  welfare  laws 
Later,  after  PLRKHANOV  had  founded  a  Social 
Democratic  party  in  Russia,  the  Socialist  revolu- 
tionaries were  hunted  down  with  fervor  by  the 
tsarist  police  In  some  instances,  however,  the 
Socialists  fought  more  fiercely  among  themselves 
than  they  did  against  their  conservative  enemies 
The  International  covered  a  multitude  of  opinions, 
including  even  anarchism  and  UYNDICAIISM,  and 
various  small  groups  fought  for  their  ideas  against 
the  majority  Schisms  abounded  The  first  really 
important  split  was  the  defection  of  Eduard  BERN- 
STEIN, who  in  1898  denied  some  of  Marx's  doc  - 
trmes— notably  the  increasing  intensification  of  the 
class  struggle  and  the  mevitamhty  of  world  revolu- 
tion— and  argued  for  revision  of  Marxian  theories 
In  1901  he  headed  the  "revisionist"  group  in  a 
dim  t  split  with  the  majority  His  ( hief  opponent  was 
Karl  KAUTSKY,  who  was  later  to  be  the  opponent  of 
the  Russian  or  Leninint  form  of  socialism  The  fate- 
ful division  between  the  Russian  group  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  socialists  had  its  origin  in  the  strug- 
gle between  BOLSHEVISM  AND  MENSHFVIHM  within 
the  Russian  party  The  chief  issue  waa  "gradual- 
ism," the  achievement  of^the  socialist  state  through 
intermediate  democratic  reforms  rathet  than  bv 
revolution  and  the  immediate  establishment  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  The  opponents  of 
"gradualism,"  the  Bolsheviki,  won  out  and  ulti- 
mately became  the  Communist  party,  under  the 
leadership  of  Lenin  and  later  of  Stalin  Thus  camo 
the  chasm  between  Communism  (with  a  capital  C) 
and  So<  mlism  In  some  c  aaes  the  enmity  between 
the  two  has  reached  extremes  of  bitterness  greater 
than  the  feeling  of  either  against  the  proponents  of 
capitalism  Communism  was  c  rystallized  as  a  re- 
hult  of  the  First  World  War  That  war  had  placed 
heavy  strain  on  the  Social  Democratic  parties  of 
the  nations  at  war,  for  their  avowed  aim  was  inter- 
nationalism There  were  severe  stiuggles  between 
those  Socialists  who  refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
war  measures  of  their  governments  and  those  who 
favored  cooperation  The  noncooperators  weie 
assailed  violently  by  patriots  with  a  hatred  most 
glaringly  displayed  in  the  murder  of  a  leading 
French  Socialist,  Jean  JAURFS  Most  of  the  So- 
cialists in  the  various  countries  onded  by  support- 
ing their  governments  After  the  war  the  Social 
Democrats  established  the  new  government  m  Ger- 
many, putting  down  Communist  revolution  and  the 
reac  tionary  Kapp  putsch  They  were  to  remain  an 
important  force  throughout  the  Weimar  Republic 
and  remained  powerful  until  suppressed  by  Adolf 
Hitler  After  the  Second  World  War  the  party  re- 
emerged  m  the  western  part  of  Germany  in  the 
British,  American,  and  French  zones,  m  the  eastern 
part  under  Russian  occupation  it  was  merged  with 
other  parties  into  a  single  Communist-dominated 
group  Socialist  governments  also  functioned  ably 
in  other  countries,  notably  in  Scandinavia  In 
France  (where  there  are  several  parties,  notably 
the  Radical  Socialist  party,  with  the  word  Socialist 
in  the  name  but  no  socialism  in  the  program),  the 
Socialists  were  the  dominant  group  in  the  Popular 
Front  government  under!  Leon  BLUM,  who  institu- 
ted some  vigorous  reform  measures  In  Great  Brit- 
am  the  course  of  socialism  diverged  sharply  from 
that  on  the  Continent  in  method  if  not  in  theory 
The  reform  movement  of  CHARTISM  had  contrib- 
uted sometliing  to  radical  thought,  as  had  the  later 
writings  of  John  Stuart  MILL  In  the  late  19th 
cent  the  FABIAN  SOCIETY  was  founded,  its  able 
leaders,  including  George  Bernard  SHAW  and  Bea- 
trice WBBB  ami  Sidney  Webb,  did  much  to  spread 
the  socialist  doctrine  Out  of  it  was  to  grow  the 
LABOUR  PARTY,  the  organ  of  British  socialism. 
Other  forms  of  socialism  also  appeared  to  flank  the 
old  Christian  socialism.  The  principles  of  William 
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MQXBM  dictated  by  aesthetic  and  ethical  kirns  and 
the  small  but  able  group  who  forwarded  GUILD 
SOCIALISM  also  had  influence  on  British  thought 
The  Labour  party,  however,  with  its  policy  of 
"gradualism"  has  represented  the  chief  strain  of 
socialism  It  triumphed  in  the  elections  of  1924 
and  again  in  1029,  but  in  1931  the  Labour  govern- 
ment of  Ramsay  MACDONALO  was  transformed 
into  a  coalition  government,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  tho  Second  World  War  that  the  Labour  party 
emerged  into  full  power  with  the  elections  of  1945 
and  the  formation  of  a  government  with  Clement 
ATTLEE  as  prime  minister  and  Ernest  .Bicvm  as 
foreign  secretary  In  the  United  States,  after  tho 
group  of  idealists  in  the  mid- 19th  cent,  there  were 
other  men  who  put  forward  reform  ideas  oi  socialist 
stamp,  notable  among  them  Edward  BELLAMY  The 
organized  soc  lalist  movement,  however,  came  into 
the  country  with  German  refugees  and  immigrants 
after  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  the  German  tone 
long  persisted  The  SOCIALIST  PARTY  was  founded 
in  1900  Outstanding  figures  in  American  Social- 
ism have  been  Daniel  DE  LEON,  Eugene  V  DBBB, 
Moms  HILLQUIT,  and  Norman  THOMAS  Socialism 
has  been  strong  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and 
has  exerted  some  influence  in  all  the  countries  of 
Western  culture,  including  Latin  America  (notably 
in  Mexico  and  Chile)  See  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
The  Intelligent  Woman's  Guide  to  Socialism  and 
Capitalism  (1928),  Sally  Graves,  A  History  of 
Socialism  (1939),  H  W  Laidler,  Social- Economic 
Movements  (1944),  Harold  J  Laski,  Faith,  Reason, 
and  Civilization  (1944),  Paul  M  Sweezy,  Socialism 
(1949),  J  A  Schumpeter,  Capitalism,  Socialism, 
and  Democracy  (3d  ed  ,  1950) 

Socialist  Labor  party,  in  U  S.  history  In  1874  a 
workingmen's  party  was  formed  by  New  York  city 
socialists,  and  by  tho  end  of  that  decade,  having 
established  a  national  organization,  it  was  named 
the  Socialist  Labor  party  In  1880  the  Socialist 
Labor  party  temporarily  allied  itself  with  the 
Greenback  party  Under  tho  leadeiship  of 
Daniel  DE  LEON  in  the  1890H  the  paity — which 
called  for  a  syndicalist  type  of  socialism — gained 
strength  After  manv  members  who  were  opposed 
to  the  leadership  of  De  Loon  withdiew  (1899)  and 
joined  the  less  militant  Social  Dcmoc  ratio  party 
(see  SOMAIIBT  PARTY),  the  Socialist  Labor  party 
met  with  a  sharp  dec  line 

Socialist  party,  in  U  S  history  In  1898  the  Social 
Democratic  party  was  formed  by  a  group  led  by 
Eugene  V  DEBS  and  Victor  BLROBH  That  same 
year  Social  Democratic  party  candidates  were 
elected  to  local  offices,  notably  in  Massachusetts 
In  1900  Debs  ran  for  President  and  polled  over 
95,000  votes  After  dissident  members  (led  by 
Morris  HILLQUIT)  of  the  SOCMAI  isr  LABOR  PARTY 
joined  the  Social  Demociata,  the  party  was  re- 
designated  (1901)  the  Socialist  partv  Debs  ran  as 
the  Socialist  party  candidate  for  President  at  each 
election  until  1912,  Moms  Hillquit,  however,  re- 
mained the  dominant  figure  of  the  party  During 
the  First  World  War,  the  Socialist  party  pro- 
nounced against  participation,  and  Debs,  con- 
victed (1918)  of  speaking  in  violation  of  the  Espio- 
nage Act,  ran  for  President  on  the  Soc  lalist  ticket 
while  still  in  prison  The  withdrawal  (1919)  of  the 
revolutionary  element,  which  later  formed  tho 
Communist  party  of  America,  left  the  Socialist 
party  with  reformist  objectives,  calling  for  evolu- 
tionary socialism  in  Amenca  After  1928  Norman 
THOMAS  led  the  party  and  repeatedly  ran  for  Presi- 
dent on  the  Socialist  paity  ticket  By  1936  the 
Socialist  partv  lost  much  of  its  right-wing  support, 
which  had  come  to  back  the  New  Deal  In  munici- 
pal elections,  however,  the  Socialist  party  con- 
tinued to  win  victories,  notably  under  Daniel  W 
Hoan  of  Milwaukee  and  under  Jasper  MoLevy  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

socialization  of  medicine •  see  HRALTH  INSURANCE 

social  psychology,  study  of  the  relationships  between 
one  individual  and  another,  between  the  individual 
and  the  group,  and  between  one  group  and  another 
As  such  it  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  scientific 
common  ground  on  which  experimental  psychol- 
ogy, sociology,  anthropology,  and  psychiatry  meet 
In  its  concern  with  individual  behavior  ana  social 
institutions  it  uses  the  studies  of  sociology  and 
anthropology.  But  the  field  is  extended  by  its  con- 
cern, also,  with  the  problems  of  the  economist,  the 
political  scientist,  the  jurist,  and  the  educator — 
since  these,  too,  deal  with  the  adjustment  of  the 
individual  to  social  institution  and  group  Typical 
research  subjects  in  social  psychology  include  the 
influence  of  family,  school,  church,  economic  sta- 
tus, and  political  background  on  the  development  of 
the  individual  and  on  his  adaptation  to  his  milieu, 
the  study  of  patterns  of  behavior  such  as  aggres- 
sion, sympathy,  competition,  and  cooperation ,  tho 
nature  of  attitudes,  their  development,  and  ways  of 
measuring  and  changing  them ,  the  study  of  imita- 
tion and  suggestion  and  their  effect  upon  such  phe- 
nomena aa  fashions  and  fads,  and  interracial  and 
international  relations  as  they  affect  the  individual 
in  his  society.  Historically,  social  psychology  de- 
veloped out  of  the  work  of  Moritc  Laearus,  Hey- 
mann  Stem  thai,  and  Wiihelm  Wundt  (folk  psy- 
chology), of  Gabriel  de  Tarde  (imitation),  of 
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Gustavo  tie  Bon  (crowd  behavior),  and  the  general 
work  of  Sigmund  FRBUD  and  William  McDouoAu. 
In  the  1920s  there  was  increasing  use  of  the  be- 
haviorism of  John  B  Watson  as  method  and  pre- 
cept In  more  recent  times  much  research  has  been 
done  in  attempts  to  perfect  scientific  methods  of 
measuring  quantitatively  and  of  describing  qualita- 
tively the  social  behavior  of  men  While  the  tech- 
nics of  the  physical  and  biological  laboratory  are 
not  always  easy  to  apply  to  human  relationships, 
some  progress  in  adapting  them  has  been  made  in 
the  work  of  Kurt  Lewin  and  his  students  At- 
tempts are  made  to  find  the  underlying  dynamic  s 
of  a  particular  situation,  these  may  then  be  gener- 
alized into  scientific  law  which  can  be  applied  to 
other  relationships  that  show  similar  tensions 
social  science,  term  for  any  or  all  of  the  branches  of 
study  that  deal  with  man  in  his  social  relations 
More  commonly  these  studies  are  referred  to  in  the 
plural  as  the  social  sciences  No  single  categorical 
list  of  them  can  be  made,  for  any  portion  of  any 
discipline  that  deals  with  the  nature  of  man's 
group  life  must  be  counted  among  the  social 
sciences  Thus,  ecology  would  necessarily  be  in- 
cluded, though  biology  as  a  whole  would  not  The 
more  all  embracing  of  the  group  are  sociology  and 


anthropology,  which  might  be  considered  "cen- 
tral," though  properly  all  the  discipline 
overlap  and  do    The  oldest  established  —  coming 


from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  —  are  political  science 
(or  government),  economics,  and  history  Linguis- 
tics, as  distinguished  from  the  earlier  study  of 
philology,  is  to  be  counted  among  the  social  sciences 
More  practical  is  the  study  of  social  work  and 
ponology  Jurisprudence  (notably  developed  by  the 
Romans)  is  fundamentally  a  HC  icnce  of  society 
Psychology  has  played  an  increasingly  prominent 
role  and  has  been  a  source  of  materials  for  all  the 
social  sciences  in  the  20th  cent  Soc  lal  psy  c  hology 
IB  young  but  very  active  Though  physical  geogra- 
phy is  a  natural  science,  human  geography  is  a 
basic  social  science  Philosophy,  ethics,  education, 
and  all  other  studies  concerned  with  analyzing  the 
past  and  present  social  behavior  of  man  and  en- 
deavoring to  discover  the  principles  of  that  be- 
havior are  social  sc  ien<  es 

social  security,  program  of  sot  ml  insurance,  brought 
about  or  reinforced  by  goveinment  legislation,  to 
protect  wage  earners  and  their  dependents  against 
major  economic  hazards  A  social-security  pro- 
gram was  adopted  first  in  Germany  in  the  1880s, 
when  Chancellor  Otto  von  Bismarck  advocated 
social  legislation  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
woikingmen,  but  also  to  forestall  the  program  of 
the  Socialists  and  to  attach  the  woi  kers  to  his  own 
party  Compulsory  sickness  insurance,  of  which 
the  worker  contributed  two  thirds  and  the  em- 
ployer one  third  of  the  funds,  was  passed  in  Ger- 
many in  1883,  compulsory  old-age  insurance  (see 
PENSION),  of  which  the  worker,  ernplovei,  and  gov- 
ernment shared  the  payment,  was  adopted  theie  in 
1889  Germany,  however,  did  not  accept  unem- 
ployment insurance  until  1927  As  economic  inse- 
curity among  workers  spread  within  the  highly 
industrialized  countries,  social-security  programs 
began  to  be  embraced  more  and  more  In  1911  the 
National  Insurance  Act,  fathered  hv  David  Lloyd 
Geoige,  was  passed  in  England,  and  a  compulsory 
unemployment  insurance  program  as  well  as  old- 
age  insurance  and  sickness  insurance  programs 
wore  established  The  Bntish  unemployment  in- 
surance system  exc  ludes  many  categories  of  work- 
ers, notably  government  employees,  nurses,  casual 
workers,  those  who  earn  over  4250  per  annum 
Great  Britain  also  adopted  (1925)  a  survivors'  in- 
surance piogram,  and  in  1942  Parliament  was 
given  a  bluepimt  for  a  thoroughgoing  social-se- 
curity program  by  Sir  William  H  Bevendge 
France  adopted  in  1905  a  program  of  voluntary 
unemployment  insurance  and  established  compul- 
sory old-age  insurance  and  compulsory  sickness 
insurance  plans  in  1928  Meanwhile  social-security 
programs  spread  throughout  Euiope  in  a  patch- 
work pattern,  differing  from  country  to  country  as 
to  the  kinds  of  social  msuiame  accepted,  the  cate- 
gories of  woikera  eligible,  the  proportions  paid  by 
the  workers,  employers,  and  governments,  the  con- 
ditions of  receipt  of  benefits,  the  amounts  of  the 
benefits,  and  the  effects  of  the  progiams  In  1922 
the  USSR  adopted  comprehensive  social-insurance 
plans  as  part  of  the  controlled  economy  Chile  be- 
came (1924)  the  first  Latin  American  country  with 
a  social-security  program  Social  security  did  not 
reach  the  United  States  until  1935,  when  the  Social 
Security  Act  was  passed  as  part  of  President  F  D 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal  pi  ogram  It  set  up  a  system 
of  compulsory  old-age  insurance,  paying  benefits 
piopoitionate  to  prior  earnings  to  persons  over  65 
A  reserve  fund  is  accumulated  through  payroll 
taxes  on  employers  and  employees  By  congres- 
sional action  the  tax  rate  was  frozen  at  one  percent, 
although  the  act  called  for  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
rate  Approved  state  unemployment-insurance 
systems  receive  Federal  subsidies  paid  from  the 
proceeds  of  a  payroll  tax  on  employers.  The  act 
also  provides  I1  ederal  grants  matching  state  aid  to 
the  needy  aged  (old-age  assistance),  dependent 
children,  and  the  blind  Amendments  extended 
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old-age  benefits  to  workers'  families,  bank  em- 
ployees, seamen,  and  door-to-door  salesmen  The 
US  House  of  Representatives  passed  (1949)  a 
measure  to  extend  social  security  to  11,000,000 
more  persons,  including  self-emploved  persons  and 
employees  of  state  and  local  governments,  this 
would  bring  the  total  number  of  persons  c  ovored  in 
the  United  States  to  approximately  46,000  000 
Many  proposals  have  been  made  to  increase  bene- 
fits in  the  United  States  to  farm  workers,  domestic 
servants,  Federal  government  employees,  and  those 
working  in  nonprofit  organizations  and  to  add  new 
featwes  such  as  HEALTH  INSURANCF  See  M  S 
Stewart,  Social  Security  (1939),  William  Haber 
and  W  J  Cohen,  eds  ,  Readings  in  Social  Security 
(1948),  E  M  Burns,  The  American  Social  Security 
System  (1949) 

social  settlement,  institution  in  a  poor  and  over- 
crowded area  in  a  large  city  where  resident  workers 
help  to  improve  social  conditions,  particularly  by 
promoting  community  servu  es  and  the  increase  of 
neighborly  cooperation  The  idea  was  developed 
in  the  mid-19th  cent  when  such  men  as  Thoma» 
Hill  Green,  John  Ruskin,  and  Arnold  Toynbee 
urged  university  men  to  live  in  poor  neighborhoods 
where,  as  bona  fide  residents  they  could  study  and 
work  for  improvement  of  conditions  Tovnbco 
Hall,  founded  in  1884  in  London  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Samuel  Augustus  BARNETT,  was  tho  first 
organization  for  this  purpose  Similar  settlements 
were  established  in  many  cities  of  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  Europe  Examples  of  long- 
established  settlement  houses  in  the  United  States 
are  Hull  House  and  Chicago  Commons,  Chicago, 
South  End  House,  Boston,  and  the  University 
Settlement,  Henry  Street  Settlement,  and  Green- 
wich House,  New  York  city  Settlements  serve  as 
community  education  and  recreation  centers 
and  provide  medical  and  other  services  Their 
specific  programs  vary  with  the  needs  of  their 
neighborhoods  In  the  United  States  they  have 
rendered  important  serviceb  in  work  with  immi- 
grants and  racial  minority  groups  and  in  civic 
affairs  See  works  of  Jane  Addams,  Lillian  Wald, 
and  Graham  Taylor,  R  A  Woods  and  A  J  Ken- 
nedy, The  Settlement  Horizon  (1922) ,  A  J  Kennedy 
and  others,  Social  Settlements  in  New  York  City 
(19*5) 

Social  War  or  Marsic  War,  90  B  C  -88  B  C  ,  strug- 
gle brought  on  by  demands  of  the  Italian  allies 
(Latin  nocn)  for  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship The  allies  had  fought  on  the  side  of  Rome 
aria  by  money  and  blood  had  helped  establish  Ro- 
man hegemony  but  did  not  have  the  rights  of  the 
Romans  and  were  subject  to  the  autocratic  deci- 
sions of  Roman  magistrates  The  senate  was  great- 
ly averse  to  sharing  the  rule,  but  M  Livius  Drusus 
in  91  B  C  proposed  laws  granting  the  allies  citizen- 
ship He  was  murdered,  and  a  coalition  of  the 
allies,  chief  among  them  the  people  called  the 
Marsians,  arose  in  desperation,  waged  war  against 
Rome,  and  planned  an  Italian  federation  Led  b\ 
(}  Pornpaedius  Silo  and  C  Papius  Mutilus,  they 
gained  some  success  but  could  not  overcome  the 
power  of  Rome  The  Roman  armies,  on  the  othei 
hand,  even  under  MARIUS  and  SULLA,  were  unable 
to  crush  the  revolt,  which  died  down  only  after  L 
Julius  Caesar  secured  passage  of  a  law  granting 
citizenship  to  allies  who  had  not  joined  the  revolt 
and  to  those  who  laid  down  their  arms  immediately 
The  allies  were  divided,  and  the  revolt  ceased 
Citizenship  was  soon  given  not  only  to  all  of  them 
but  also  to  the  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 

social  work,  term  used  to  describe  the  organized  ef- 
fort to  help  unadjusted  peisons  and  families  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  the  community,  as  well  as  to 
adapt  the  community  to  the  needs  of  such  persons 
and  families  Social  work  has  grown  by  gradual 
steps  out  of  the  early  efforts  of  churches  and  philan- 
thropic groups  to  relieve  the  effects  of  poverty,  to 
bring  the  comforts  of  religion  to  the  poor,  to  pro- 
mote temperance  and  encourage  thrift,  to  care  for 
children,  the  sick,  and  the  aged,  and  to  correct  the 
delinquent  Orphanages  and  old  people's  homes 
were  typical  results  of  those  activities  Worthiness 
was  the  principal  criterion  in  determining  aid  to 
families,  while  the  emphasis  in  modern  social  work 
is  on  restoring  individuals  to  normal  life  both  for 
their  own  sake  and  for  the  nako  of  tho  community 
The  word  chanty  best  de*  nbos  the  early  activities, 
which  were  aimed  at  piecemeal  alleviation  of  spe- 
cial maladjustments  The  first  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  problem  in  a  scientific  way  was  made  b\ 
P  G  F  Le  Play,  who  in  the  1850s  made  a  detailed 
study  of  the  budgets  of  hundreds  of  French 
workingmen's  families  Forty  years  later  Charles 
Booth  made  an  investigation  of  wages  and  prices, 
working  conditions,  housing  and  health,  standards 
of  living,  and  leisure  activities  among  the  poor  of 
London  that  revealed  tho  extreme  poverty  of  a 
third  of  the  population  The  social  survey  intro- 
duced by  Booth  became  a  method  for  determining 
the  extent  of  social  maladjustment,  and  through 
surveys  in  other  cities  in  Europe  and  America  a 
vast  number  of  facts  was  ac  cumulated,  and  meth- 
ods were  developed  that  pointed  the  way  to  modern 
social  work  In  1874  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  (a  name  changed  later  to 
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National  Conference  of  Social  Work)  was  organized 
in  the  United  States;  but  public  relief  and  private 
philanthropic  effort  remamed  largely  matters  of 
local  and  state  concern  until  after  1930,  when  the 
Federal  government  entered  the  field  of  social  work 
on  a  large  scale  to  cope  with  the  effects  of  the  eco- 
nomic depression  Large  resources  became  avail- 
able, the  number  of  social  workers  was  greatly  m- 
c  reaped,  and  it  bet  amc  nee  essarv  to  coordinate  pub- 
lic and  private  ac tivities  Modern  social  work  may 
be  divided  into  case  work,  group  work,  and  admin- 
istration work  Case  work  is  com  erned  with  assist- 
ing individual  persons  and  families  The  needy  or 
unadjusted  person  ma>  be  physically  handicapped 
(blind,  crippled,  sick),  mentally  handicapped  (de- 
fective, unbalanced,  neurasthenic),  or  socially 
handle  apped  (member  of  a  broken  famih ,  homeless, 
alcoholic ,  a  neglected  or  a  problem  child)  To  de- 
termine the  cause  of  maladjustment,  the  social 
worker  must  understand  individual  psj  chology  as 
well  as  the  sociology  of  the  community  Ph\si- 
<  mns,  psj  ehiatnsts,  and  other  specialists  may  be 
required  to  help  diagnose  the  difficulty  Social 
group  work  is  exemplified  by  the  social  settlement, 
the  supervised  playground  and  gymnasium,  and 
the  classroom  where  handicrafts  may  be  learned 
The  commumh  may  be  called  upon  to  provide  the 
buildings  and  grounds  for  sue  h  activities  An  im- 
portant part  of  social  \\ork  administration  is  to  di- 
rect the  welfare  work  of  single  agencies  as  well  as 
whole  communities,  to  secure  cooperation  between 
public  and  private  agencies,  and  to  raise  and  ad- 
minister welfare  funds  The  funds  required  by 
private  agencies  are  often  pooled  in  a  COMMUNITY 
CHKBT,  from  which  ea<h  agency  receives  a  share 
Community  welfare  councils  are  organized  to  map 
programs  of  rehabilitation,  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tion of  services,  and  to  discover  and  meet  over- 
looked needs  Social  work  has  been  steadily  pro- 
fessionalized, and  special  schools  as  well  as  depart- 
ments in  universities  have  been  established  to  tram 
the  needed  workers  See  the  annual  Proceedings  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  WorA,,  Gordon 
Hamilton,  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Social  Case 
Work  (1940),  Francis  Merrill,  Social  Problems  of 
the  Home  Front  (1948),  B  Y  Landis,  Rural  Wel- 
fare Services  (1949) 

societies,  learned  and  literary,  associations  of  indi- 
viduals with  a  common  professional  interest,  in- 
tended to  promote  learning  Many  so(  leties  pub- 
lish the  proceedings  of  their  meetings,  journals,  re- 
ports, and  outstanding  investigations  by  their 
members,  award  prizes,  encourage  or  subsidize  re- 
search, and  maintain  libraries  A  forerunner  of  the 
modern  societ>  was  the  Museum,  founded  c  300 
B  O  in  Alexandria  by  Ptolem>  I  The  earliest  out- 
standing medieval  society  was  established  by 
Charlemagne  under  the  guidance  of  Alcum 
Learned  societies  of  the  modern  t>  pe  originated  in 
Italy,  during  the  revival  of  ( lassit  al  learning,  as 
literary  academies  The  short-lived  A<  cademia 
Platonic  a,  founded  in  the  15th  tent  by  Cosuno  de' 
Medic  i,  served  as  a  model  The  most  widely  known 
extant  soc  letv  of  the  early  period  is  the  A<  <  ademia 
della  Crusca,  founded  (1582)  in  Floreme  and  sev- 
eral times  reorganized  It  published  an  authori- 
tative Italian  dictionary  in  1612  The  Accaderma 
Wecretorum  Naturae  (Naples,  c  1560)  IK  believed  to 
have  been  the  earliest  scientific  societ>  Outstand- 
ing among  European  societies  are  the  FRENCH 
ACADEMY  (1635),  now  a  section  of  the  INSTITUT  DE 
FRANCE,  the  ROYAL  SOCIETY  (1C62),  the  Prussian 
Academy  of  Sciem  es  founded  by  Frederic  k  I  m 
1700  aa  the  Societas  Regia  Scientarum,  and  the 
Academy  of  Scienc  es  founded  at  St  Petersburg  in 
1725  Many  countries  have  national  academies, 
and  local  and  regional  societies  have  flourished 
Although  many  societies,  e  g  ,  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (1831),  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  (1847),  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
established  m  1863  by  the  US  Congress,  the 
AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  (incorporated 
under  its  present  name  in  1769),  and  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (chartered  in  1780  m 
Boston),  cover  a  broad  field,  the  specialization  of 
knowledge  has  resulted  m  the  establishment  of 
literary,  historical,  archaeological,  and  scientific 
societies  covering  very  restricted  fields  The  spe- 
cialization of  fields  and  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  societies  has  necessitated  methods  of  coordi- 
nation including  informal  cooperation  and  formal 
affiliations,  as  in  the  American  Medical  Association 
(1847),  m  which  local  medical  organizations  are 
represented  An  important  coordinating  agency  in 
the  United  States  is  the  National  Research  Council 
(1916)  See  R  S  Bates,  Scientific  Societies  in  the 
United  States  (1945) 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
(S  P  C.A  )  The  English  organization,  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
was  founded  in  1824,  through  the  efforts  of  Richard 
Martin  (1764-1834),  an  Irish  member  of  Parlia- 
ment The  American  society  was  founded  (1866) 
by  Henry  BEROH  It  cares  for  homeless  animals, 
assists  farmers  m  caring  for  the  health  of  thoir 
stock,  and  cooperates  with  state  governments  m  en- 
forcing game  laws. 
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Society  Islands  (c  650  sq  mi  ;  pop.  42,129),  8 
Pacific,  part  of  the  FRENCH  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN 
OCEANIA  They  comprise  the  Windward  Islands 
and  the  Leeward  Islands,  two  clusters  of  volcanic 
and  coral  islands  lying  in  a  450-mile  chain  The 
Windward  Islands  include  TAHITI  (seat  of  Papeete, 
the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  largest  and  most  im- 
portant island  of  French  Oceania),  Moorea,  Mehe- 
tia,  and  Tetiaroa,  the  Loewaid  Islands  include 
RAIATBA  (largest  island  of  the  Leeward  group), 
Huahme,  Bora-Bora,  Maupiti,  Tahaa,  Maiao,  Mo- 
pihaa,  Motu-iti,  Scillv  Island,  and  Bellingshausen 
Island  The  islands  are  mountainous,  the  highest 
peak  (Mt  Orohena)  is  on  Tahiti  There  are  bread- 
fruit, pandanus,  and  coconut  trees,  the  limited 
fauna  includes  wild  piga,  rata,  and  small  lizards 
The  islands  produce  copra,  sugar,  rum,  mother-of- 
pearl,  vanilla,  and  phosphate  Tahiti  was  dis- 
covered in  1767  by  the  British  and  was  visited 
(1769)  by  Captain  James  Cook  and  members  of  the 
Royal  Society,  in  whose  honor  the  group  was 
named  English  missionaries  arrived  in  1797  and 
were  soon  followed  by  the  French,  who  set  up  a 
protectorate  in  1844  In  1880  the  group  became  a 
French  colony  The  natives  are  Polynesians 
Socimanism  (sosf'nPi'mlzm),  anti-Trinitarian  reli- 
gious system  initiated  in  the  10th  cent  by  Laehus 
Socinus  and  developed  by  Faustus  Soc  mus  Soc  i- 
nian ism  contains  elements  of  both  humanist  ration- 
alism and  the  Reformation  It  combined  faith  in 
the  goodness  and  rationality  of  man  with  an  ac  cep- 
tanco  of  the  literal  authority  of  the  Scriptures  The 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  rejected,  Christ 
was  ac  c  epted  as  a  Messiah  but  his  essential  deity 
•was  denied,  and  the  sacraments  were  viewed  as 
spiritual  symbols  Although  Soumanism  held 
man\  doc  trmal  differences  with  other  reform 
churches,  it  sometimes  lightened  the  rigidity  of 
dogma  and  gained  strength  with  the  growth  of 
rationalism  Under  Faustus,  Roc  miatusm  achieved 
its  greatest  success  in  Poland,  centering  at  Rakow 
There  the  groundwork  of  anti-Trimtanamsin  had 
already  been  laid  Faustus  wolded  the  Unitarians 
into  a  sect  known  as  the  Polish  Brethren,  which, 
promoted  educational  and  social  institutions  until 
banned  by  the  Catholics  in  1638  Its  members 
were  forced  into  exile  in  Trarm  Ivania  and  Holland 
Soeiman  ideas  are  best  expressed  in  the  corres- 
pondence of  Faustus  and  in  the  Racovian  Cato- 
chiMn  of  1605  Socimanism  is  sometimes  called 
Old  Unitariamsm 

Socinus,  Faustus  (fcVstus  sosl'nus),  originally  Fau- 
stoSozzmi  (fou'stci  sdt-tae'ne),  1539-1604,  Italian 
religious  reformer  Faustus  left  Italy  for  Basel  in 
1575,  and  in  1579  he  went  to  Poland,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  He  gradually  organ- 
ized the  anti-Trinitarian  groups  into  the  sect  of 
Polish  Brethren  and  through  his  writings  devel- 
oped the  doctrinal  bases  of  Socimanism 
Socinus,  Laehus  (IcVIeus  sonl'mis),  originally  Lelio 
Sozzini  (la'lvo  s&t-tse'ne),  152.5-62,  Italian  reli- 
gious reformer  In  1544  Socinus  left  Italy  for  the 
Swiss  cantons  to  escape  the  newly  established  In- 
quisition Ho  had  been  attracted  by  the  writings 
of  Luther  and  during  his  wide  travels  met  many 
leaders  of  the  Reformation  In  Switzerland,  Hem- 
rich  Bullmger  became  his  good  friend  Calvin, 
however,  suspected  Socinus  of  doc  trinal  differences, 
and  to  allay  these  suspicions  Soc  mus  signed  a  oon- 
feesion  of  faith  in  1555  At  no  time  did  Socinus 
actually  deny  or  affirm  the  doc  trine  of  the  Trinity 
although  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the 
burning  of  the  anti-Trinitarian  SEKVETUS  m  1663 
and  Socmus's  friendship  with  Ochmo  had  stimu- 
lated his  thinking  in  this  direction  The  writings  of 
Socinus,  left  to  his  nephew  Faustus,  were  used  in 
the  development  of  Socimanism 
sociology  (sosSS'lujp),  the  science  of  human  groups 
or  societies  As  such  it  is  a  study  of  man  in  his 
collective  aspect,  of  groups  of  men  engaged  in  a 
more  or  less  cooperative  pursuit  of  certain  major 
interests,  primarily  those  of  self-maintenance  and 
self-perpetuation  The  phenomena  arising  from 
this  life  of  men  together  are  the  subject  matter  of 
sociology  Because  sociology  is  concerned  with  all 
group  activities — economic,  political,  religious — 
and  because  it  tries  to  determine  the  laws  governing 
human  behavior  in  groups,  it  is  distinguished  as  a 
general  social  science  from  the  special  social 
sciences,  such  as  economics  and  jurisprudence, 
which  confine  themselves  to  a  special  c  lass  of  social 
facts  Thought  about  the  relations  of  man  to  his 
fellows  is  as  old  as  human  knowledge  Confucius 
discerned  five  fundamental  social  relationships  and 
considered  reciprocity  and  benevolence  as  the  es- 
sence of  sociality  Aristotle  spoke  of  man  as  a 
"political"  (i  e  ,  social)  animal,  and  his  Politics, 
like  Plato's  Republic  and  Laws  before  him,  is  in 
large  part  a  treatise  on  sociology  The  so-called 
Laws  of  Manu  and  certain  maxims  about  domestic 
and  public  economy,  social  justice,  and  statecraft 
current  among  ancient  peoples  embody  much  sound 
sociology.  The  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Mach- 
lavelh,  Montaigne,  Spinoza,  Vico,  David  Hume, 
John  Locke,  J.  J  Rousseau,  and  Hegel  contain 
many  of  the  elements  of  what  later  came  to  be  called 
the  social  sciences  The  Arabian  philosopher  Ibn 
Khaldun  m  the  14th  cent  gave  an  account  of  the 


societies  of  his  time  that  entitles  him  to  be  considered 
one  of  the  founders  of  modern  sociology  The  term 
sociology  was  coined  (1838)  by  Auguste  Comte,  the 
philosopher  of  positivism,  and  Comte  was  the  first 
to  treat  the  subject  in  a  systematic  way  Next  to 
him  stands  Herbert  Spencer,  who  m  his  Principles 
of  Sociology  (1876-80)  applied  the  principles  of 
evolution  to  the  development  of  human  society 
and  gave  an  impetus  to  social  studies  that  has 
never  abated  Early  American  sociologists  were 
Lester  F  Ward,  Franklin  P  Giddmgs,  William  G 
Sumner,  and  Edward  A  Ross  Departments  of 
sociology  have  been  established  m  all  universities, 
and  courses  in  the  subject  rank  near  the  top  in  the 
number  of  enrolled  students  See  P  A  Sorokin, 
Contemporary  Socwlogical  Theories  (1928),  C  A 
Ellwood,  A  History  of  Social  Philosophy  (1938), 
H  E  Barnes  and  Howard  Becker,  Social  Thought 
from  Lore  to  Science  (1938),  E  A  Ross,  Principles 
of  Sociology  (1938);  L  L  Bernard  and  J  S  Ber- 
nard, Ongms  of  American  Sociology  (1943) ,  R  H 
Lowie,  Social  Orijanisatwn  (1948) 
Socoh  (so'ko)  (Heb,- branches  J,  town,  SW  Pales- 
tine It  has  been  identified  with  a  rum  c  16  mi  W 
of  Bethlehem  It  was  an  outpost  against  passage 
fiom  Philistia  to  Judah  Joshua  15  35  Shochoh 
1  Sam  17  1  Sochoh  1  Kings  4  10  Shoco  2 
Chron  11  7  Shocho  2  Chron.  28  18  The  Socoh 
of  Joshua  15  48  is  probably  another  place,  between 
Hebron  and  Beersheba  The  Socho  of  1  Chron 
4  18  mav  icfer  to  either  one 

Socorro  (sokcVro),  city  (pop  3,712),  co  seat  of 
Socorro  co  ,  W  central  N  Mex  ,  on  the  Rio  Gtande 
and  S  of  Albuquerque,  in  a  livestock,  farm,  and 
mine  area  It  is  on  the  site  of  Puo  pueblo,  an  In- 
dian village  visited  (1598)  by  Ofiate  A  portion  of 
the  Church  of  San  Miguel  dates  fiom  this  earlv 
period  The  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  is  in 
Socorro  Gian  Quivira  National  Monument  and 
Gran  Quivira  State  Monument  he  to  the  noithcust 
Socotra  (sukf/tru,  so  ),  island  (c  1,400  sq  mi  , 
pop  c  5,000),  in  the  Arabian  Sea  near  the  Gulf 
of  Aden  It  is  a  part  of  the  British  protec  torate  of 
Aden  It  was  (8th-  16th  cent  )  a  flourishing  ship- 
ping center,  and  the  population  at  times  mav  have 
reached  50,000  Today  its  inhabitants  raise  live- 
stock and  farm  Dragon's  blood,  aloes,  and  ghee 
are  exported 

Socrates  (scVkrutoz),  4G9-399  B  C  ,  Greek  philoso- 
pher of  \thcns  Ho  wrote  nothing  himself  His 
life  and  toac  hings  have  been  rec  ordod  in  cei  tain  of 
the  dialogues  of  his  disciple  PLATO  and  m  the 
Hfemorabilia  of  XFNOPHON  In  spito  of  some  con- 
flicting interpretations,  the  accounts  of  these  two 
writers  are  largely  supplementary  Socrates  was 
the  son  of  Sophiomscus,  a  sculptor,  and  Phacna- 
rotc,  a  midwife  It  is  said  that  in  eatlv  life  he  prac- 
ticed his  father's  ai  t  The  stories  about  the  shrew- 
ishness of  his  wife,  XANTHIPPE,  are  doubtless  large- 
ly apocryphal  It  is  not  c  ertain  who  were  Soci  ates" 
teachers  in  philosophy,  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
ac  quamted  with  the  doc  ti  mos  of  Pai  monides,  Hora- 
clitus,  Anaxagoras,  and  the  atoimsts  At  about  30 
ho  became  convinced  that  he  had  a  religious  mission 
to  devote  himself  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
provement of  the  Athenians  The  oraclo  at  Delphi 
pronounced  him  the  wisest  man  in  Greece  This  he 
said  he  could  not  understand  until  he  discovered 
that,  while  others  professed  knowledge  without 
realizing  their  ignorance,  he  alone  knew  nothing 
and  knew  that  ho  knew  nothing  Neglecting, 
therefore,  his  own  affairs,  he  spent  his  time  in  the 
arcades,  in  the  market  place,  in  the  gymnasiums, 
wherever  men  congregated,  talking  about  virtue, 
justice,  piety,  and  the  like  The  effect  of  his  ex- 
traordinary eloquence  is  described  in  Plato's  Sym- 
posium In  strange  contrast  to  his  intellectual  and 
spiritual  dignity  was  his  somewhat  ludicrous  per- 
sonal appearance  He  never  sought  office,  but  he 
performed  public  duties  willingly  when  required 
He  served  twice  zn  military  campaigns  Although 
Socrates  baited  the  sophists  (professional  teachers 
of  rhetoric)  continually,  he  was  apparently  con- 
sidered by  most  Athenians  a  sort  of  super-sophist 
An  excellent  (and  execrable)  display  of  the  attitude 
of  the  conservatives  toward  him  is  the  Clouds  of 
Aristophanes  Socrates'  constant  association  with 
young  men  and  their  devotion  to  him  earned  him 
great  enmity  and  hatred  from  many  Athenians, 
who  probably  considered  him  a  shining  example  of 
the  sophists — it  was  claimed  that  they  demoralized 
the  city's  youth  Alcibiades'  behavior  seemed  to 
give  proof  of  this,  for  the  intimate  relationship  of 
Alcibiades  and  Socrates  was  widely  known  The 
rum  of  the  city  by  the  Peloponnesian  War  probably 
contributed  to  the  feeling  that  the  new  ideas  were 
responsible  for  the  collapse  of  the  Athenian  virtues, 
and  Socrates  was  sacrificed  to  the  bigotry  and  cha- 
grin of  the  fallen  city  In399BC  he  was  brought 
to  trial  for  corrupting  the  youth  and  introducing 
strange  divinities,  he  was  convicted  and  condemned 
to  drink  the  poison  hemlock  The  latter  part  of  the 
charge  derived  some  color  from  the  fact  that  Soc- 
rates believed  in  a  demon,  or  genius,  whose  voice 
warned  him  whenever  he  was  about  to  make  a 
wrong  decision  In  point  of  fact  he  never  attacked 
belief  m  the  gods,  though  he  was  himself  essentially 
a  monotheist  The  trial  and  death  of  Socrates  aie 
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described  in  the  Apology,  the  Crtto,  and  the  Phaedo 
of  Plato  with  a  dramatic  truth  and  power  second  to 
none  in  the  world's  literature  The  sublimity  of 
Socrates  in  his  martyrdom  remains  among  the 
spiritual  triumphs  of  the  human  race  The  aim  of 
Socrates  was  to  combat  the  skepticism  of  the  soph- 
ists by  arousing  a  love  of  truth  and  virtue  and 
by  demonstrating  a  right  method  of  attaining 
truth  The  Soeratic  method  was  by  skillful  cross- 
examination  to  expose  the  inadequacy  of  the  sup- 
posed knowledge  of  his  interlocutor  and  then  by 
masterly  guidance  to  show  the  wav  to  sounder 
knowledge  In  his  own  modest  disclaimer  of  final 
knowledge  lay  the  famed  Socratu  iionv  Techni- 
cally, the  Souatic  method  was  an  inductive  process 
resulting  in  a  definition  It  wan  a  contribution  of 
Socrates  to  philosophy  to  establish  the  conceptual 
basis  of  scientific  knowledge  He  was  not  greatly 
interested  in  the  spot  illations  of  the  natural  philos- 
ophers but  legarded  ethical  questions  as  the  high- 
est concern  of  man  He  taught  that  knowledge  is 
virtue  and  held  that  no  man  intentionally  does 
wi  ong  Socrates  did  not,  like  some  of  his  successors, 
cany  his  rationalism  to  the  extiomo  of  asceticism 
Gieat  as  is  the  importance  of  Socrates'  technical 
contribution  to  philosophy,  he  will  always  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  greatest  of  those  spiritual 
leaders  to  whom  philosoplu  has  been  a  wav  of  life 
See  Eduard  Zeller,  Socrates  arul  the  Socratic  School* 
(Eng  ti  ,  1885),  W  K  Leonard.  Socrates,  Master  of 
Life  (1915),  A  K  Taylor,  Soirate*  (19*2),  A  D 
Winspear  and  Tom  Silverberg,  Who  Was  Socrates* 
(1939),  Rene  Kiaus,  The  Private  and  Public  Life  of 
Sooates  (Eng  tr ,  1940) 

Socrates  Scholasticus  (skola'stlkus),  fl  439,  Byzan- 
tine historian  His  Ecclesiastical  Hiiloru,  (7  vols 
in  Greek)  <  outmues  the  work  of  Eusebius  for  the 
yearn  305-139  The  work  is  unusual  for  objectivity, 
careful  dependence  on  original  primary  sources 
(eg,  acts  of  councils,  the  cluonule  of  Constan- 
tinople, letters  of  kings  and  bishops),  and  impartial 
descriptions  of  heresies 

soda,  chemically,  sodium  c  arhonate,  a  compound  of 
sodium  and  the  carbonate  radical  (COO  Occur- 
ring in  the  ash  of  oeawoods,  it  was  named  originally 
soda  ash  It  appears  also  in  large  crystals  as  the 
decahyclrate  (washing  soda),  in  which  each  mole- 
cule contains  10  molecules  of  water  in  addition  to 
the  sodium  carbonate  molecule  Upon  hydrolysis, 
Hoda  forms  an  alkaline  solution  Although  found 
native  in  large  deposits  called  soda  lakes,  as  in 
\fnca  and  the  W  United  States,  much  the  greater 
part  employed  in  industry  is  obtained  by  the 
LKBLANC-  PUOC  FKH  and  the  SOL\  AY  pnoctMM  Soda 
is  U8ed  in  the  manufac  ture  of  glass,  soap,  and  c  aus- 
tic  soda,  for  cleaning  purposes,  for  softening  water, 
.iiid  as  a  constituent  of  enamel  Baking  soda  (bi- 
carbonate of  soda  or  saleratus)  is,  chemically, 
sodium  bicarbonate  or  sodium  acid  carbonate,  a 
compound  of  sodium,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxy- 
gen It  is  a  constituent  of  B \KIN«,  POWI>KR  It  is 
used  commonly  in  medicine  and  in  the  laboratory 
tor  neutralizing  acids  The  pure  compound  ap- 
pears as  a  white,  crystalline  substance  Caustic 
soda,  or  sodium  hydroxide,  a  compound  of  sodium 
md  the  hydroxyl  radical,  is  a  c  rystallme  solid  com- 
monly sold  in  the  form  of  white  stic  ks,  pellets,  and 
flakes  It  also  appears  commerc  iall>  in  the  form  of 
i  \  Y  «vnd  is  known  as  soda  lye  Soda  water  is  a  solu- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  m  water  Baking  soda  was 
used  originally  in  its  preparation,  hence  its  name 

Soda  Springs,  village  (pop  1,087,  alt  5,779  ft ),  co 
seat  of  Caribou  co  ,  SE  Idaho,  near  the  Bear  river 
The  mineral  springs  here,  particularly  Steamboat 
Spring,  were  well  known  to  travelers  on  the  Oregon 
Trail,  they  continue  to  attract  interest,  though 
some  are  now  lost  in  a  reservoir  The  village  was 
founded  in  1803  by  a  dissenting  Mormon  sec  t, 
abandoned,  and  refoundod  in  1870  by  the  Mor- 
mons The  area,  which  has  farming  and  grazing 
lands,  also  has  large  phosphate  deposits 

Soddy,  Fredenck  (s5'de),  1877 -,  English  chemist 
lie  worked  under  Lord  Rutherford  at  McGill  Umv 
and  with  Sir  William  Ramsay  at  the  Umv  of  Lon- 
don After  serving  (1910-14)  as  lee  turer  in  physical 
chemistry  and  radioactiviU  at  the  Umv  of  Glas- 
gow, he  was  professor  of  chemistrv  at  the  Umv  of 
Aberdeen  (1914-19)  and  at  Oxford  (1919-36)  Ho 
is  espec  mllv  noted  for  his  research  in  radioactivity. 
With  others  he  discovered  a  relationship  between 
radioactive  elements  and  the  parent  compound, 
which  led  to  his  thoon  of  isotopes,  for  this  work  he 
won  the  1921  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry  His  ac  len- 
tific  books  have  become  classics  and  include  The 
Interpretation  of  Radium  (1909,  rev  ed  ,  1922), 
}  fatter  and  Energy  (1912),  The  Chemistry  of  the 
Radio-Elements  (2  parts,  1911-14),  and  The  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Atom  (1932)  His  originality  and 
independence  of  mind  are  also  shown  in  his  political 
and  economic-  views  as  set  forth  in  Carttsian  Eco- 
nomics (1922),  Wealth,  Virtual  Wealth,  and  Debt 
(1926,  rev  ed  ,  1933),  and  Money  versus  Man 
(1931 , rev  od  ,  1933) 

Soderbcrg,  Hjalmar,  Swed  Sodcrberg  (val'mar 
su'durber'yu),  1869-1941,  Swedish  dramatist  and 
novelist.  He  won  recognition  with  his  first  novel, 
Martin  Birck's  Youth.  (1901,  Eng  tr.,  1930).  His 
novels  of  Stockholm  life  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
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such  as  Doctor  Glas  (1905)  and  The  Serious  Game 
(1912),  are  classics  of  their  kind  As  a  short  story 
writer  he  was  unsurpassed  A  selection  of  his  short 
stories  was  translated  into  English  by  C  W  Stork 
(1936). 

Soderblom,  Nathan,  Swed  SMerblom  (nu'tan  su'- 
durbloom"),  1806-1931,  primate  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  Sweden,  archbishop  of  Uppsala  He  was 
professor  of  the  history  of  religion  and  from  1914  to 
1931  vice  chancellor  at  the  Umv  of  Uppsala 
Sodorblom  was  a  leader  in  the  movement  for  the 
unification  of  churches  For  his  labors  for  inter- 
national peace  ho  was  awarded  the  1930  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  Among  English  translations  of  his 
works  are  Christian  Fellowship  (1923),  The  Living 
God  (1933),  and  The  Nature  of  Revelation  (1934) 

Soderhamn,  Swed  Soderhamn  (sudurha'mun),  sea- 
port (pop  10,306),  Gavleborg  co  ,  E  central  Swe- 
den, on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  Incorporated  in  1620 
and  burned  by  the  Russians  in  1721,  the  city  has 
become  an  important  coastwi.se  trade  center,  ex- 
porting fish,  timber,  wood  pulp,  and  ore 

Sodermanland,  Swed  Sodermanland  (su'durm  in- 
hind"),  historic  province  of  E  central  Sweden,  on 
the  Baltic  coast  Administratively,  it  is  divided, 
roughly,  between  STOCKHOLM  co ,  of  which  it 
forms  the  southern  sec  tion,  and  Sodermanland, 
Swed  Sbdermanlands  Idn  (~s  Ion"),  county  (2,634 
sq  ini  ,  pop  201,051)  The  chief  occupation  in  tho 
county  is  truck  farming  and  dairying  NYKOPINCJ 
is  the  county  seat  Wood  pulp  is  manufactured  at 
Manefred,  furniture  at  Katrmoholm,  and  iron  arid 
steel  at  ESKILHIUNA 

Sodertalje,  Swod  SoderMje  (sudurteTy  u) ,  town 
(pop  22  080),  E  Sweden  It  is  a  suburb  of  Stoc  k- 
holm,  important  for  its  distilleries  and  the  manu- 
facture of  textiles,  machines,  and  matches  The 
Sodertalje  Canal,  connecting  Malaren  lake  with 
an  arm  of  the  Baltic ,  was  built  in  the  vears  1807-19 
and  enlarged  in  1917-24 

sod  house,  structure  with  walls  made  from  lavors 
of  strips  of  sod  turned  bv  the  plow  This  form  of 
construction  was  commonly  used  by  pioneers  in  the 
Great  Plains  of  the  W  United  States  where  stone 
and  wood  were  scarce  The  sods,  held  together  hv 
roots,  were  lifted  in  long  stnps,  usually  cut  into  3- 
foot  lengths,  and  laid  in  courses  like  bricks  Tho 
walls  were  hewed  smooth  with  a  spade  and  often 
plastered  with  clay  and  ashes  Although  frame 
roofs  were  sometimes  used,  roofs  were  more  com- 
monly thatched  or  covered  with  sods  which  had  to 
be  replaced  after  heavy  rams  Sod  walls  were  good 
insulators  and  were  proof  against  fire  and  wind,  but 
they  permitted  only  small  window  openings  were 
seldom  entirely  rainproof,  and  made  the  house 
dirty  Fences  also  were  built  of  sods  but  after 
rainstorms  they  became  unsightly  lines  of  mud  arid 
tangled  roots,  they  probably  suggested  the  expres- 
sion "homely  as  a  mud  fence  "  For  other  earth 
houses,  see  ADOBE  and  RVMMKD  K\KTH  See  Everett 
Dick,  The  Sod-House  Frunlitr  (1937) 

Sodi  (so'dl)  [Heb  ,=a  c  onndant  |,  father  of  Gaddiel, 
a  spy  sent  into  Canaan  Num  1  i  10 

sodium  (so'deum),  soft,  silver-white,  lustrous  metal- 
lic element  (symbol  =  Na  [Now  Latin  natrium, 
ultimately  from  Hebrew],  for  physical  constants, 
see  ELFMKNT,  table)  Chemically,  it  is  an  extreme- 
ly ac  tive  metal  and  is  included  in  the  group  of 
ALKALI  MKTALB  Like  potassium,  which  it  closely 
resembles,  it  oxidizes  rapidly  in  the  air  and  must, 
therefore,  be  kept  under  an  oil,  such  as  kerosene  It 
combines  violently  with  water,  displacing  the  hydro- 
gen and  forming  the  hydroxide,  and  combines  direct- 
ly with  the  halogens,  forming  the  fluoride,  the  chlo- 
ride, the  bromide,  and  the  iodide  With  oxygen  it 
forms  two  oxides,  sodium  oxide  and  sodium  peroxide 
Sodium  peroxide  reac  ts  with  water,  yielding  oxygen 
and  sodium  hydroxide,  and  with  acids  it  gives  hy- 
drogen peroxide  Metallic  sodium  is  of  little  com- 
mercial value,  but  compounds  of  tho  element  are 
extremely  important  They  are  numerous,  are 
widely  and  abundantly  distributed  in  nature,  and 
find  extensive  use  in  industry  in  various  chemical 
processes  and  in  the  commercial  preparation  of 
other  important  substances  Among  these  com- 
pounds are  borax,  sodium  bromide,  sodium  carbon- 
ate or  washing  soda  and  the  bicarbonate  or  baking 
soda,  both  of  which  are  produced  in  the  Solvay 
process,  sodium  chlorate,  sodium  chloride  or  com- 
mon salt,  sodium  cyanide,  sodium  aluminum 
fluoride,  which  appears  in  nature  as  cryolite,  so- 
dium nitrate  or  Chile  saltpeter,  sodium  phosphate, 
sodium  silicate,  which  is  a  component  of  glass, 
sodium  sulphate,  known  in  medicine  as  Glauber's 
salt,  and  sodium  sulphide  Sodium  hydroxide, 
called  commonly  cauatic  soda  or  lye,  is  employed 
extensively  instead  of  potassium  hydroxide  when- 
ever a  cheap  alkali  is  needed.  It  is  used,  for  exam- 
ple, in  making  soap,  it  reacts  with  a  fat  such  as 
C'  mtm  or  stearin  to  form  glycerin  and  tho  soap 
mm  vapor  lamps  are  used  for  lighting  highways 
Because  of  its  activity  sodium  is  not  found  free, 
i  e  ,  uricombmed,  in  nature  It  occurs  abundantly, 
however,  in  its  compounds  These  substances  aic 
present  in  rocks  and  soil  Salt  is  found  in  the  ocean 
and  in  deposits  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
Sodium  compounds  occur  also  m  animal  and  plant 
tissue  m  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  The  metal  is 
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usually  prepared  by  electrolysis  of  the  fused 
chloride  (the  Downs  process) ,  formerly  its  prepara- 
tion by  electrolysis  of  the  fused  hydroxide  (the 
Caatner  process)  was  the  important  one  used  It 
was  first  prepared  from  sodium  hydroxide  in  1807 
by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  to  whom  its  discovery  is 
c  redited 

sodium  benzoate  (boVzoat)  or  benzoate  of  soda, 
colorless  salt  of  BBN/OIO  ACID  It  is  a  c  ompound  of 
sodium,  c  arbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygon  Its  use  as 
a  preservative  in  foods  is  dangerous  except  in 
small  quantities 

Sodom  (so'dum)  or  Sodoma  (s6'domu),  in  the  Bible, 
the  principal  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  (the  others 
being  Gomorrah.  Admah.  Zebonm,  and  Zoar, 
which  was  spaied)  dostioved  by  fire  from  heaven 
bee  ause  of  their  unnatural  carnal  wickedness 
Gen  10  19,  13,  14,  18,  19,  Deut  29  23,  Hosea  11  8, 
Amos  411,  Mat  1015,  Mark  611,  Horn  929, 
2  Peter  2  6,  Jude  7  These  cities  lav  probably  m 
the  Jordan  valley  near  the  Dead  Sea  or,  less  hkolv, 
in  the  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  now  submerged 
Sodoma,  II  (el  scVdoma),  c  1477-1549,  Sienese  paint- 
er, whose  real  name  was  Giovanni  Antonio  Bazzi 
A  Lombard  by  birth,  he  retained  in  his  work  the 
traits  of  the  Lombard  school  and  they  show  the  in- 
fluence of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  whose  most  gifted  fol- 
lower he  was  For  a  time,  c  1508,  he  worked  in 
Rome,  where  under  commission  from  Pope  Julius 
II.  he  painted  fre<*<  oes  in  the  Camera  della  Segna- 
tura  m  the  Vatu  an  Raphael's  frescoes  afterward 
replac  ed  almost  all  of  his  wot  k  there  For  Agostino 
Chigi,  in  the  Farnesma  villa,  Sodoma  executed 
two  notable  frescoes,  the  Marriage  of  Alexander 
with  Roxana  and  Alexander  in  the  Tent  of  Danns 
In  Siena  and  its  vicinity  he  executed  many  fres- 
c  oes,  among  them  the  Flagellation  of  Christ  (Church 
of  San  Fran<  LSI  o)  and  two  sc  enes  from  tho  life  of 
St  Catherine  of  Siena,  the  Ecstasy  and  the  Swooning 
(San  Domenico)  These  show  the  painter's  tender- 
ness m  the  representation  of  uplifted,  spiritual  suf- 
fering In  tho  convent  of  Monte  Olivoto  are  his 
scenes  from  the  life  of  St  Benedict  Examples  of 
his  work  aside  from  frescoes  are  the  Ascension 
(Naples) ,  St  Sebastian  (llffizi) ,  Leda  and  the  Swan, 
\fadonna  and  Child  unth  the  Infant  St  John,  and 
Three  Saints  (National  Gall  of  Art,  Washington, 
DC'),  Mars  and  Venus  Trapped  by  Vulcan  (Met- 
ropolitan Mus )  Sec  R  H  II  Gust,  Giovanni 
Antonio  Bazzi  (1906) 

Sodus  (so'dus),  village  (pop  1,513),  W  central  N  Y  , 
near  Sodus  Bay  of  Lake  Ontario  and  NE  of  Roch- 
ester, in  a  fruit  region,  me    1918     Gears,  baskets, 
and  cement  products  are  made     The  lotuses  in  the 
ba\    aie   famous     Sodus  Point  on  the  bay  is  a 
port  of  entry 
Soekarno   see  SUKARNO 
Soemba,  Indonesia   see  SUMBA 
Soembawa,  Indonesia   see  SUMBAWA. 
Soerabaja,  Indonesia   see  SURABAYA 
Soerakarta,  Indonesia   see  SURAKARTA. 
Soest  (zost),  town  (pop    25,454),  Westphalia,  W 
Germany,  E  of  Dortmund      It  is  an  agricultural 
market  c  enter  and  has  several  manufac  tures    First 
mentioned  in  the  7th  c  ent  ,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
places  in  Westphalia,  of  which  it  was  the  leading 
toun  in  the  later  Middle  Ages     It  also  was  a  flour- 
ishing member  of  the  Hanseatic  League    Soest  was 
comprised  in   the  archbishopric  of  Cologne  and 
later  in  the  county  of  Mark  (under  the  dukes  of 
Cleves),  but  it  enjoved  virtual  independence  under 
its  charter     It  passed  to  Brandenburg  m  1613     In 
the  Second  World  War,  Soest  suffered  heavy  de- 
struction, and  manv  of  the  buildings  that  had  made 
it  one  of  the  most  interesting  architecturally  of 
German  towns  were  damaged     Among  them  are 
the    Romanesque   cathedral    (the    Patroklikirche, 
10th   cent ),   several   Gothic  churches,  the   18th- 
century  town  hall,  and  man>  medieval  and  Renais- 
sance houses 

Sofflci,  Ardengo  (ardeng'  go  s6P  feche).  1879-. 
Italian  artist,  novelist,  and  critic  Ho  lived  in 
Pans  from  1900  to  1907  On  his  return  to  Italy  he 
contributed  to  the  Florentine  weekly,  Voce  He 
fought  in  the  First  World  War  and  described  his 
experiences  in  Kolnlek  (1918)  His  literary  work  is 
colored  by  a  philosophical  pessimism  and  a  love  of 
nature,  his  painting  is  based  on  the  technical 
principles  of  the  old  Italian  masters  Three 
sketches  are  translated  in  F  M  Guercio,  An- 
thology of  Contemporary  Italian  Prose  (1931). 
Sofia  (sdfe'u.  s3'feu),  Bulgarian  Sofiya  (sd'fea), 
city  (pop  434,888),  capital  of  Bulgaria,  in  W  cen- 
tral Bulgaria,  on  a  high  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
Balkans  It  is  an  important  railroad  center  and 
has  varied  industries,  notably  machinery ,  c  hemi- 
cal,  rubber,  textile,  and  tobacco  manufac  tures 
Sofia  is  the  seat  of  a  university  (founded  1889),  of  a 
polyte*  hint  school,  and  of  other  educational  insti- 
tutions and  is  the  see  of  an  Orthodox  metropolitan 
bishop  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  The  an- 
cient Sardica,  it  was  destroyed  (447)  b>  the  Huna 
and  restored  (6th  cent )  by  Emperor  Justinian  I 
Sofia  formed  part  of  the  first  Bulgarian  empire  (9th- 
llth  cent),  reverted  to  the  Byzantines,  and  was 
again  included  in  the  second  Bulgarian  empire 
(13th-14th  cent ).  It  passed  to  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire in  1386  and  became  the  residence  of  Turkish 
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governors  of  RUMKMA  In  1878  it  became  the 
capital  of  Bulgaria  Although  Sofia  has  undergone 
considerable  modernization  since  then,  it  has  re- 
tained many  old  churches,  mosques,  and  syna- 
gogues Among  the  outstanding  buildings  are  the 
parliament  building,  the  state  opera  house,  the 
former  royal  palace,  the  Orthodox  cathedral,  and 
the  chief  mosque  In  tho  Second  World  War,  Sofia 
suffered  some  damage 
softball  •  see  BASEBAM 

Sogdiana  (s&gde'a'nu)  part  of  tho  am  lent  Persian 
Empire  in  central  \fia  between  the  Oxus  and  Jax- 
artes  rivers,  corresponding  to  the  later  emirate  of 
Bukhara  and  region  of  Samarkand 
Sogne  Fjord  (sdng'nuhdr*),  mlet  of  the  Norwegian 
Sea,  on  tho  western  coast  of  Norway,  in  Sogne  og 
Fjordane  co  Extending  112  mi  inland  and  reach- 
ing a  depth  of  c  4,000  ft ,  it  is  the  longest  and 
deepest  fjord  of  SW  Norway  It  has  several 
branches,  cutting  into  the  mountains  and  ice  fields, 
notably  into  the  JOTUNHEIM  and  the  JOSTEDALS- 
BREEN  In  some  places  the  mountains  drop  a  sheer 
.3,000  ft  to  the  water  on  both  sides  of  the  fjord. 
The  region  is  rich  in  viking  tradition  and  is  cele- 
brated for  its  wild  beauty 

Sogn  og  Fjordane  (adng'nu  o  fjd'ranu),  county 
(7,142  sq  mi  ,  pop  96.849),  W  Norway  Floro 
(Nor  Florj)  is  the  county  scat  Comprising  the 
Sogne  Fjord,  the  Nord  Jhjord,  and  the  JOSTEDALS- 
BREEN,  the  count>  is  a  region  of  mountains,  gla- 
ciers, and  lakes  whu  h  attract  many  tourists  Agri- 
culture and  fishing  are  the  mam  occupations 
Soho  (sohO',  8u~),  district  of  W  London,  England, 
known  for  its  French  and  Italian  restaurants  Ear- 
lier a  fashionable  quarter,  it  was  in  the  19th  cent 
popular  with  writers  and  artists  Among  its  resi- 
dents have  been  Dryden.  Hazhtt,  William  Blake, 
De  Quincey,  and  Ernest  Dowson 
soil,  substance  in  which  most  of  the  plants  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  giow  It  is  made  up  of  dis- 
integrated rock,  m  the  form  of  sand  or  clay,  and 
HUMUS,  the  disintegrated  remains  of  past  vegeta- 
tion On  the  basis  of  physical  characteristics,  the 
chief  kinds  of  aoil  are  sandy,  clavey,  and  loamy 
On  the  basis  of  chemical  reaction,  soils  are  either 
acid  or  alkali  Fertility  depends  on  various  factors 
including  the  texture  of  the  soil,  its  chemical  com- 
position, its  supply  of  water,  its  warmth,  and  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil  The  fertility  of  a  given  soil 
can  be  fairly  accurately  determined  b>  testing 
samples  with  chemicals  Often  soils  can  be  made 
more  productive  by  the  c  orrect  use  of  FERTILIZER 
without  the  addition  of  organic  matter  the  soil  will 
not  be  capable  of  producing  good  crops  indefinitely 
The  frequency  and  the  kind  of  cultivation  also 
affect  fertility  The  quality  of  vegetation,  as  well 
as  its  quantity,  varies  with  the  soil  in  which  it 
grows  For  advice  and  information  on  soils,  con- 
sult state  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  their 
publications  See  T  L  Lyon  and  H  O  Buckman, 
Nature  and  Properties  of  Soils  (1937),  W  W  Weir, 
Productive  Soils  (5th  ed  ,  1946) 
soiling,  agricultural  practice  of  feeding  green  fodder 
to  livestock  in  the  barn  or  dry  lot  It  is  followed  in 
the  United  States  mostlj  m  the  dairy  industry  in 
seasons  when  pastures  are  short,  but  in  Europe 
more  generally  For  beat  results,  the  fodder  must 
be  cut  daily  Among  the  crops  used  for  soiling  are 
clovers,  alfalfa,  towpeas,  soybeans,  corn,  and  rye 
soilless  gardening,  growing  of  plants  without  soil 
in  a  medium  (e  g  ,  water,  sand,  gravel,  and  sawdust) 
to  which  nutrients  have  been  added  Soilless 
gardening  has  been  known  to  scientists  for  over  a 
century  as  an  aid  in  the  study  of  plant  life  processes, 
but  not  until  1929  were  experiments  conducted 
solely  to  deteimiue  its  feasibility  for  the  growing  of 
commercial  crops  There  aie  now  chemical  garden 
installations  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States  and  on  some  Pacific  islands  Under  soil  I  ens 
gardening,  plants  can  be  giown  closer  together 
than  in  the  field,  thereby  increasing  yields,  and 
multiple  cropping  (the  growing  of  several  ciops  in 
the  same  tank)  can  be  practiced  The  cost  of 
equipment  is  high,  and  the  personnel  must  be  spe- 
cially trained  Soilless  gaiclenmg  is  still  m  the 
experimental  stage  The  technique  used  depends 
on  the  crop  to  be  grown,  the  length  of  its  gi  owing 
period,  and  for  what  purpose  it  is  being  grown 
The  nutrient  solutions  must  eupph ,  in  optimum 
concentrations  and  in  correct  balance,  the  elements 
such  as  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potassium  and  other 
essentials  to  plant  growth  normally  found  in  soil 
Sunshine  is  necessary,  artihc  lal  light  alone  does  not 
produce  satisfactory  growth  Commercially,  crops 
are  generally  grown  in  tanks  or  basins  through 
wmch  the  nutrient  solutions  are  circulated  The 
plants  are  held  upright  by  wire  supports  The  most 
successful  crop  has  been  tomatoes,  but  good  results 
have  been  obtained  with  squash,  potatoes,  carrots, 
beets,  lettuce,  and  cabbage  and  such  ornamentals 
as  carnations,  roses,  gardenias,  and  dahlias.  Other 
names  for  soilless  gardening  are  soilless  culture, 
chemiculture,  and  water  gardening  (hydroponics). 
vSee  W  F.  Gericke,  Complete  Guide  to  SmUess 
Gardening  (1940) ,  Carloton  Ellis  and  M  W  8wa- 
ne>,  Soilless  Qrowtk  of  Plants  (2d  ed  ,  revised  by 
Tom  Eastman,  1947) ,  bulletins  of  New  Jersey  and 
Califoi  ma  state  agriculture  experiment  stations 
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SoiMoas  (awaaOO,  city  (pop  17,136),  Aisne  dept., 
N  France,  on  the  Aiane  river.  An  important  town 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Belgica  and  an  early 
episcopal  aee,  Sousons  was  the  scene  of  the  de- 
cisive victory  (486)  of  CLOVIS  I  over  Syagrius  and 
became  the  capital  of  several  Merovingian  kings 
Here  Pepin  the  Short  dethroned  Childeric  III 
(751),  here  Robert  I  lost  his  life  in  battle  (923)  in 
defeating  Charles  III  (Charles  the  Simple) 
Throughout  its  history  Soiasons  has  been  often  be- 
sieged and  has  changed  hands  many  times  In  the 
First  World  War  it  suffered  considerable  destruc- 
tion The  cathedral  (13th  cent )  and  the  Abbey  of 
Samt-Jean-des-Vignea,  where  Thomas  &  Becket 
lived  for  several  vears,  were  damaged  in  both 
world  wars  In  the  suburb  of  Saint- Vaast  there 
are  rums  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Medard,  a  burial 
place  of  Merovingian  kings 

soja  bean,  see  SOYBEAN 

Sojaro,  II.  see  Gvrn,  BEHNUIDINO 

Sojourner  Truth:  see  TRUTH,  SOJOURNER 

Sokoloff,  Nicolai  Alekaandrovich  (nylkull"  ulylk- 
san'druvTch  so'kuldf),  188b-,  American  conductor 
and  violinist,  b  near  Kiev,  Russia  He  studied  at 
Yale  Umv  under  Charles  Martin  Loeffler  and  later 
toured  France  and  England  as  a  violinist  He  was 
the  first  conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Symphony 
Orchestra,  1918-32,  and  has  served  as  guest  con- 
ductor of  major  orchestras  throughout  the  country 
He  directed  the  Federal  Music  Project,  1Q35-39 

Sokolow,  Nahum  (na'uru  so'kulG),  1859-1936,  Jew- 
ish scholar  and  Zionist,  b  Poland  After  serving 
(1905-9)  as  general  (secretary  of  the  Zionist  Organi- 
zation, editing  its  various  publications,  he  became 
(1911)  a  member  of  its  executive  committee  and 
was  chairman  from  1921  to  1931  With  Chaim 
Weizmann  he  partu  ipated  m  the  London  meetings 
during  the  First  World  War  which  led  to  the  Bal- 
four  Declaration  and  the  Palestinian  mandate  He 
succeeded  Weizmann  as  president  (1931-36)  of  the 
World  Zionist  Organization  Sokolow  was  an  ac- 
complished linguist  lrom  1873  he  contributed 
articles  to  various  Hebrew  newspapers,  and  he 
wrote  History  of  Zionism,  16OO--1918  (1919) 

Sokoto  (soko'tO,  so'kuto),  town  (pop  20,084),  NW 
Nigeria,  founded  1809  In  the  early  19th  cent  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  native  state  of  Sokoto  and 
had  a  population  of  c  50,000  Cotton,  hides,  and 
skins  are  exported 

solan  goose    see  CMNNKT 

Solan  or  Solano,  Cnstoforo  (krest&'fOrG  s3l&'r£, 
s6la'r66),  h  before  c  1460,  d  c  1527,  Italian  sculp- 
tor and  architect,  called  II  Gobbo  [the  hunchbac  k] 
About  1498  he  made  the  tomb  of  Beatrice  d'Este 
and  her  husband,  Ludovuo  Sforza  of  Milan,  the 
effigies  of  Beatrice  and  Ludovico  were  saved  and 
are  now  in  the  Certosa,  Pavia  They  were  finely 
executed  in  the  manner  of  the  early  Renaissance 
Solan  was  engaged  from  time  to  time  on  decorative 
sculptures  for  the  Certosa  His  brother  Andrea 
Solari  (andra'u),  c  14bO-<  1520,  Italian  painter  of 
the  Milanese  sc  hool,  was  influenc  ed  b>  Cnstoforo 
and  bj  Leonardo  da  Vinci  In  some  respects  An- 
drea approac  hod  more  nearly  to  the  workmanship 
of  Leonardo  than  did  any  other  of  the  disciples  of 
the  great  llorentine  He  spent  (<  1507)  some  tune 
on  fresco  decoration  in  the  castle  of  the  Cardinal 
Georges  d'Amboise  at  Gaillon,  France  Examples 
of  his  vigorous  portraits  are  those  of  a  Venetian 
senator  and  of  Cristoforo  Longoni  (both  National 
Gall  ,  London)  and  of  Charles  d'Ambowe  (Louvre) 
Many  of  his  works,  including  an  Ecce  Homo  and 
Flight  into  Egypt,  are  in  the  Poldi-Peezoli  Collec- 
tion, Milan,  some  are  in  the  Brera  Gallery,  Milan 
Other  noted  paintings  are  the  Madonna  of  the 
Green  Cushion  and  Crucifixion  (Louvre),  Christ  at 
the  Column  and  Procession  to  Calvary  (Borghese 
Gall ,  Rome) ,  Salome  -with  the  Head  of  St  John  the 
Baptist  and  Christ  Mewing  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) 

solar  system,  the  SUN  and  its  family  of  celestial 
bodies  which  are  held  in  their  orbits  by  its  power 
of  gravitation  The  group  of  attendants  revolving 
around  the  sun  include,  besides  the  earth,  the 
planets,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uranus,  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  some  1,000  or  more 
minor  planets  (see  ASTEHOIU)  ,  the  satellites  of  the 
planets,  and  a  number  of  comets  and  meteors 
The  mass  of  the  sun  is  about  700  times  greater 
than  that  of  all  its  attendant  bodies  together 
Among  the  attempts  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
the  solar  system  are  the  NEBULAR  HYPOTHESIS,  the 

PLANETE8IMAL  HYPOTHESIS,  the  TIDAL  THEORY,  the 

theory  of  its  origin  from  a  double  star,  the  theory 
based  on  the  growth  of  the  planets  and  sun  by 
condensation  of  cosmic  dust  or  gas,  and  that  baaed 
on  the  formation  of  planets  by  shrinkage  and  con- 
densation of  small  whirlpools  of  gas  and  dust 
which  developed  within  a  large  rotating  sphere  of 
such  material  See  H  N  Russell,  The  Solar  System 
and  Its  Onfftn  (1935),  W.  T  Skillmg  and  R.  8 
Richardson,  Astronomy  (rev  ed.,  1947),  W  L. 
Kenuon,  Astronomy  (1048) 

Solbad  Hall  in  Tirol  'adl'bat  hiil'  In  teroT),  formerly 
Hall,  mineral  spa  (pop  10,535),  Tyrol,  W  Austria, 
on  the  Inn  and  near  Innsbruck.  The  large  salt 
mines  near  by  have  been  worked  from  antiquity. 

solder  (so'dur),  metal  alloy  used  as  a  metallic  cement. 
The  type  of  solder  to  be  used  is  determined  by  the 


metals  to  be  united  Soft  solders  are  basically  lead 
and  tin  and  have  low  melting  points.  Hard  solders 
have  high  melting  points  and  are  of  metal  com- 
pounds which  are  suited  for  amalgamation  with  the 
metals  to  be  joined  Areas  to  be  soldered  are 
cleaned  and  coated  with  a  flux  such  as  hydrochloric 
acid  or  borax  to  prevent  oxides  from  separating  the 
solder  and  the  surface  When  brass  is  used  in  the 
solder  or  when  brass  surfaces  are  to  be  joined,  the 
process  is  known  as  braimg,  though  the  name  IN 
sometimes  applied  also  to  other  hard  soldering  See 
H  R  Lewis,  Notes  on  Soldering  (1948). 
sole,  name  applied  to  several  food  fish  of  the  flatfish 
order  It  is  most  correctly  used  to  refer  to  the 
European  sole  (Solea  vulgans),  a  choice  food  fish 
which  inhabits  waters  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  North  Sea  By  day  it  usually  hides  in  the 
sand  and  at  night  it  hunts  worms,  shellfish,  and 
other  food  It  grows  to  a  length  of  2  ft  In  the 
United  States  fillets  of  Sounder,  haddock,  cod,  and 
other  fish  are  frequently  marketed  and  served  m 
restaurants  as  sole  The  American  soles,  e  g  ,  the 
hogchoker  (Achims)  and  the  tonguefish  (Symphu- 
ms) ,  are  small  and  bony  and  have  no  market  value 
Sole  Bay.  battle  of  see  SOUTHWOLD,  England 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant:  see  COVKKANTSRR 
Solent,  the  iso'lunt),  western  part  of  the  channel 
between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Hampshire,  Eng- 
land, extending  from  the  Needles  northeastward 
to  the  mouth  of  Southampton  Water  and  the  Spit- 
head  It  is  15  mi  long  and  %  to  5  mi  wide,  being 
narrowest  where  the  mainland  promontory  occu- 
pied by  Hurst  Castle  (built  m  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII)  juts  into  the  channel 

Solesmes  (sdlftm'),  famous  Benedictine  abbey,  in 
Solesmes  village,  Sartho  dept  ,  W  France,  on  the 
Sarthe  and  SSW  of  Le  Mans  Founded  in  1010  and 
enlarged  in  the  19th  cent  ,  the  abboy  led  in  tho 
revival  of  pure  Gregorian  chant  (see  PLAIN  SONC.) 
The  abbatial  church  (15th- 16th  cent )  contains  fine 
sculptures  The  abbey  and  village  should  not  be 
confused  with  another  Solosrnes,  a  manufacturing 
town  (pop  4,884)  in  Nord  dept  ,  N  France,  near 
Cambrai 

Soleure,  Switzerland  see  SOLOTHURN 
solfege  (soltfzh')  [Fr  ]  or  solfeggio  (sdlfSd'jS)  [Ital  ], 
in  music ,  systems  of  vocal  exerc  ises  employing  the 
solmization  syllables  of  Guido  d'Arezzo  Thus 
aolfege  haw  the  dual  purpose  of  vocalization  and 
prat  tit  e  in  sight  reading  The  term  has  often  been 
used  loosely  to  cover  training  in  the  various  funda- 
mentals of  music 

Solferino  (solfarS'no),  village  (pop  936),  Lombard\ 
N  Italy,  NW  of  Mantua  Here  in  the  Italian  War 
of  1859  the  French  and  Sardinians  fought  (June  24) 
a  bloody  battle  with  the  Au&tnans  Tho  <  ombined 
c  asualties  amounted  to  more  than  30,000  dead  and 
wounded  Although  the  battle  brought  no  <  lea? 
decision,  the  Austrian*  withdrew  to  their  strategic 
fortresses  Napoleon  III,  shocked  by  the  huge  losses 
and  aware  of  the  diffic  ulties  of  continuing  tho  war, 
soon  afterward  met  hmperor  Francis  Joseph  of 
Austria  at  VILLAFRAKJCY  m  VKKONA,  where  a  pre- 
liminary peace  was  arranged  By  a  come  idence,  J 
Henry  DUNANT  was  present  at  the  battle,  whu  h  he 
described  eloquently  in  Un  Souvenir  dc  Solfe  ino, 
it  was  this  experience  that  inspired  him  m  promot- 
ing the  Red  ( 'ross 

Soli  (scVH),  ancient  city  of  Cihcia.  SW  of  Tarsus, 
now  in  Turkey  At  least  some  of  the  t  olomsts  were 
from  Rhodes  The  port  was  important  at  the  time 
of  \lexander  the  Groat,  was  destroyed  by  Tigranes, 
and  was  rebuilt  by  Pompey,  who  called  it  Pom- 
peiopohs  The  word  solecism  is  derived  from  the 
poor  opinion  that  other  Greeks  had  of  the  way  of 
speaking  m  Soli 

solicitor,  m  English  law,  a  person  duly  admitted  to 
practice  before  the  supreme  court  of  judicature 
He  is  the  agent  of  the  person  whose  suit  he  handles 
and  is  distinguished  from  a  barrister,  who  argues 
the  tase  before  the  judge  (see  BAR,  THE)  ,  the  solici- 
tor, however,  has  the  right  of  audience  in  the  minor 
courts  Before  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873,  solici- 
tors were  officers  of  the  courts  of  CHANCBRY  only 
An  attorney  could  practice  in  cases  at  common 
law,  while  a  proctor  had  similar  practice  in  the 
admiralty  courts  The  act  of  1873  generally  abol- 
lahed  this  distinction,  all  such  agents  ate  now  solici- 
tors They  are  officers  of  the  court,  they  have  a 
monopoly  of  certain  legal  business  and  are  subject 
to  court  regulation  The  training  required  of  a 
solicitor,  set  by  the  Law  Society  (earlier  called  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society)  includes  several  years 
of  clerkship  under  a  practicing  solicitor  and  at- 
tendance at  a  law  school  See  ATTORNEY 
solid,  one  of  the  three  states  in  which  matter  occurs, 
i  e  ,  that  state,  as  distinguished  from  liquid  and 
gas,  m  which  a  substance  has  a  definite  shape  and 
a  definite  volume  Solids  resemble  liquids  in  that 
they  have  a  definite  volume,  but  differ  from  both 
liquids  and  gases  m  that  they  maintain  their  shape 
under  constant  pressure  without  respect  to  the 
shape  of  containing  vessels  According  to  the 
kinetic  molecular  theory  of  matter,  the  molecules 
of  a  substance  in  the  solid  state  are  relatively  closer 
together  than  in  either  the  gas  or  liquid  state;  the 
force  of  cohesion  between  them  is  relatively  great- 
er; and  they  are  moving  more  slowly  (i.e ,  they 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITAL*.  The  key  t*  pronunciation  f«ce*  p«f •  I. 


possess  leas  kinetic  energy  or  heat  energy).  A  solid 
changes  to  a  liquid  when  ita  temperature  is  raised 
to  its  melting  pomt,  a  definite  quantity  of  heat 
(called  the  heat  of  fusion)  being  needed  in  liquefac- 
tion to  change  each  gram  of  the  substance  from 
solid  to  liquid  Some  substances  change  directly 
from  solid  to  gas  without  passing  through  the 
liquid  state  (see  SUBLIMATION),  but  in  general  they 
change  from  solid  to  liquid  before  becoming  gas- 
eous Solids  are  of  various  kinds  Metals,  their 
alloys,  some  nonmetals,  and  many  chemical  com- 
pounds are  crystalline  m  form  Solids  which  are 
not  crystalline  but  cellular  in  structure  include 
wood,  cotton,  silk,  ivory,  and  many  others  of  plant 
and  animal  origin  Some,  e  g  ,  chalk  and  clay, 
have  no  regular  structure  and  are  called  amor- 
phous Substances  such  as  pitch  and  ream  are 
called  semisohds,  these  are  truly  very  viscid  liquids, 
but  their  flow  or  change  of  shape  is  so  slow  at 
ordinary  temperatures  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible 
by  the  human  eye  Properties  m  which  solids  differ 
from  one  another  include  density,  hardness,  malle- 
ability, ductility,  elasticity,  brittleness,  and  tensile 
strength 

soliloquy  (sull'lukwft),  the  speech  by  a  character  in  a 
literary  composition,  usually  a  play,  delivered 
while  the  speaker  is  alone  In  its  most  effective  use 
it  not  only  reveals  to  the  audience  or  reader  what 
is  passing  through  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  but  also 
enhances  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  by  presenting 
the  drama  of  internal  conflict  Good  examples  are 
the  soliloquies  of  Hamlet  The  soliloquy  mav  also 
act  simply  as  an  economit  al  expository  device  to 
give  the  audience  information  about  other  charac- 
ters or  about  events  which  have  occurred  previously 
or  else  where  One  of  Ibsen's  innovations  for  greater 
realism  was  the  abandonment  of  the  soliloquy  and 
the  aside,  and  contemporary  dramatists  have 
tended  to  follow  him  8ome  experiments  m  mod- 
ern drama  such  as  expressionism,  however,  are 
remtroducmg  the  soliloquy  along  with  other  de- 
vices In  the  hands  of  a  good  dramatist  such  a 
convention  as  the  soliloquy  is  still  effective  because 
its  value  depends  upon  its  expressiveness  rather 
than  upon  its  realism 

Sohman.  For  Ottoman  sultans  thus  named,  see 
SULEIMAN 

Solimdes:  see  AMAZON 

Solingen  (xo'lmg-un),  city  (pop  133,001),  in  the 
former  Rhine  Prov  of  Prussia,  W  Germany,  on  the 
Wupper  and  E  of  Dnsseldorf,  adjoining  Wuppertal 
and  Remscheid  It  is  the  center  of  the  German  cut- 
ler} industry  Solmgen  steel,  used  for  knives,  scis- 
sors, razors,  and  surgual  instruments,  is  world 
famous  for  its  excellence  Chartered  m  1 374,  Solmg- 
en has  been  known  for  its  fine  blades  smco  the 
Middle  Ages  It  shaied  the  history  of  the  dwhy 
of  Berg 

Soils,  Juan  Dfaz  de  (hwiin'  de'ath  da  soles'),  d  1516, 
Spanish  navigator,  discoverer  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  He  first  became  prominent  in  the  service  of 
Portugal  Returning  to  Spain,  he  joined  Vicente 
Yaflez  PiNz6N  in  a  voyage  of  exploration  to  the 
coasts  of  Yucatan,  Honduras,  and  Venezuela 
(1608-9)  In  1512,  upon  the  death  of  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, he  was  named  pilot  major  An  expedition  to 
the  new  continent  was  projected  the  same  year  but 
was  postponed,  and  most  authorities  agree  this 
voyage  was  never  carried  out  Discovery  of  the 
South  Sea  (Pacific  Ocean)  by  Balboa  (1513)  greatly 
stimulated  inteiest  m  a  western  route  to  Asia 
Holis,  in  1514,  was  commissioned  to  explore  the 
coast  of  South  America  and  seek  a  passage  between 
the  two  seas  He  sailed  from  Sanlucar  de  Barra- 
meda  Oct  8,  1515,  and  in  Feb  ,  1516,  entered  the 
estuary  of  the  Rfo  de  la  Plata,  which  he  called  the 
Mar  Dulce  [fresh  sea]  Landing  on  the  coast  of  the 
present  Uruguay,  he  and  several  companions  were 
killed  by  Indians 

Soils  y  Rivadeneyra,  Antonio  de  (<mto'n\6  da  sole's' 
£  rS'vadhana'ra),  1610-86,  Spanish  historian  and 
dramatic  poet  His  most  famous  book  is  the 
popular  Histona  de  la  conquista  de  Mejico  (1684), 
divided  into  five  books,  written  with  passionate 
admiration  of  Cortes  Solis's  best  poetry  is  found 
m  his  sonnets  Among  his  comedies  the  two  best 
known  are  El  amor  al  usu  and  La  gitanitta  en  Ma- 
drid, based  on  Cervantes'  novel  La  gitanilla 

solitaire  or  patience,  card  game  for  one  player,  m 
which  one  or  two  docks  of  cards  are  used  Essential 
elements  in  the  various  forms  of  solitaire  include 
the  tableau  (a  distinctive  pattern  of  cards  laid  out 
on  the  table),  the  foundation  (on  which  cards  are 
built  by  arrangement  of  rank  or  suit),  the  stock 
(from  which  cards  are  drawn) ,  and  the  talon  (cards 
which  are  turned  up  from  stock  and  which  are  to 
be  used  in  building  foundations)  The  layout  in 
some  forms  of  solitaire  comprises  not  only  the  tab- 
leau and  the  foundation  but  also  the  stock  and 
talon.  Various  solitaire  games  are  popular,  prob- 
ably the  best-known  forms  are  Canfield,  named  for 
Richard  A  CANFIBLD,  and  Klondike  Other  popu- 
lar forms  are  named  accordion,  clock,  golf,  pyra- 
mid, and  spider  For  complete  details  of  solitaire 
play,  see  R  L.  Frey,  ed  ,  The  New  Complete  Hoyle 

Solkhat,  RSFSR*  see  STARY  Karic. 

Sola*  (&5t'na*),  city  (pop.  33,373),  Stockholm  co , 


1840 

E  Sweden,  NNW  of  Stockholm.  Incorporated  in 
1944,  it  has  mechanical  and  electrical  works,  paper 
mills,  and  chocolate  manufactures  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  Swedish  moving-picture  industry  There  is  a 
largo  institute  for  the  blind, 

Solnhofen  (eC'lunh6"fun),  village  (pop  1,514), 
Middle  Francoma,  W  central  Bavaria  It  is  known 
for  the  large  quarries  of  lithographic  stone  near  by, 
where  fossils  of  the  ARCHAEOPTEHIX  have  been 
found 

Sologub,  Feodor  (fyd'dor  stilugoop'),  pseud  of 
Feodor  Kuzmich  teternlkov  (kdt*m<k-h'  tyltyer'- 
nfktif),  1863-1927,  Russian  poet  and  prose  writer 
By  profession  a  schoolteacher  and  as  a  poet  one  of 
the  older  symbolists,  he  began  his  literary  career  in 
1896  with  a  volume  of  verse  and  a  novel,  Bad 
Dreams,  based  m  part  on  his  teaching  experiences 
He  is  known  chiefly  for  the  novel  The  Lottie  Demon 
(1907,  Eng  tr,  1916),  m  which  the  perverted 
schoolteacher  Peredonov  is  an  expression  of  human 
inclination  toward  evil  His  novel  The  Created 
Legend  (1908-12,  Eng  tr  ,  1916)  and  the  drama 
The  Tnumph  of  Death  (Eng  tr  ,  1916)  are  available 
m  English  For  translations  of  his  poems,  see  Paul 
Selver,  Modern  Russian  Poetry  (1917),  and 
Babette  Deutsch,  Modern  Russian  Poetry  (1921) 

Solo  man'  see  MAN,  PRIMITIVE 

Solomon  [Heb  , -peaceful],  d  c  932  B  C  ,  king  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews  (c  972-c  932  B  C  ),  son  and 
successor  of  David  His  mother  was  Bath-sheba 
His  accession  probably  took  place  c  970  B  C  , 
when  he  was  still  quite  young  The  reign  of  Solo- 
mon was  eminently  peaceful,  marked  by  foreign 
alliances,  notably  with  Egypt  and  with  Phoenicia 
(he  was  on  especially  good  terms  with  Hiram  of 
Tyre),  he  maintained  a  large  harem  As  he  grew 
old  his  despotism  became  worse  His  exactions 
caused  the  alienation  of  N  Israel  and  led  to  the 
revolt  of  Jeroboam  I  Solomon's  wisdom  is  pro- 
verbial, and  in  the  East  he  has  been  a  popular 
subjet  t  of  legend  He  built  the  first  Hebrew  temple 
at  Jerusalem  The  biblical  account  of  Solomon  is 
preserved,  according  to  the  critics,  comparatively 
intact  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  were  ascribed  to 
him,  and  the  SONG  OF  SOLOMON  bears  his  name 
WISDOM  was  also  anciently  as<  ribed  to  him  In  the 
P8KUDEPIORAPHA  are  the  Psalms  of  Solomon 
Solomon's  name  was  at  first  Jedidiah  2  Sam 
12  24,  1  Kings  1-11,  2  Chron  1-9 

Solomon,  city  (pop  872),  E  central  Kansas,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Solomon  with  the  Smoky  Hill 
ENE  of  Sahna,  laid  out  18G5,  me  1871  It  is  a 
wheat-shipping  point  on  the  railroad 

Solomon  Islands,  volcanic  group  (11,500  sq  mi  , 
1947  estimated  pop  94,965).  S  Pacific,  1,500  mi 
N  of  Sydney,  Australia  The  900-mile  chain  m- 
dudes  BOUGAINVII  I,E,  GUADALCAN\L,  Ntw  GEOR- 
GIA, SANTA  CRUZ  ISLANDS,  Buka,  Choiseul,  Santa 
Isabel,  Malaita,  San  Cristobal,  and  the  Shortland 
Islands  The  natives  are  Melanesians  and  Polyne- 
sians Copra  and  ivory  nuts  are  produced  The 
islands  were  discovered  m  1667  by  a  Spanish  ex- 
plorer, Alvaro  de  Mendafia  de  Ncira  In  1893  the 
South  Solomons  were  placed  under  a  British  pro- 
tectorate, to  which  was  added  the  eastern  islands 
m  1898  The  North  Solomons  (Santa  Isabel, 
Choweul,  and  Ontong  Java)  were  transferred  by 
treaty  from  Germany  to  Great  Britain  in  1900  The 
Solomon  Islands  are  governed  by  the  high  commis- 
sioner of  the  Western  Pacific  at  Suva,  Fin,  the 
capital  of  the  group  is  Honiara  on  Guadalcanal 
Buka  and  Bougainville  are  governed  separately  by 
Australia  as  part  of  the  former  mandated  Territory 
of  New  Guinea  In  the  Second  World  War, 
Choiseul,  New  Georgia,  Santa  Isabel,  and  Guadal- 
canal were  occupied  in  1942  by  the  Japanese  and 
taken  by  U  S  forces  m  1943  The  battle  of  Savo 
Island  was  the  only  naval  action  lost  by  the  United 
States  The  capture  of  the  Solomons  completed  the 
encirclement  and  neutralization  of  the  key  Japa- 
nese base  of  Rabaul,  on  New  Britain 

Solomons,  town  (pop  266)  on  Solomons  Island, 
Calvert  co  ,  S  Md  ,  in  the  Patuxent  river  near 
Chesapeake  Bay  The  town  has  a  fine  harbor  and 
is  a  fishing  and  yachting  center  The  Chesapeake 
Biological  Laboratory  is  here 

Solomon'a-seal,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Polygonatum, 
perennial  herbs  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone  The 
hairy  Solomon's-seal  and  the  smooth  Solomon's- 
seal  are  well-known  wild  flowers  in  most  of  North 
America  They  have  small,  tubular  greenish  flow- 
ers and  daik  blue  berries  (often  in  pairs)  which 
droop  under  the  usually  arching  stalk  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  The  name  has  been  attributed  to 
leaf  scars  on  the  rhizome  wluch  resemble  seals 
Species  of  Solomon's-seal  were  formerly  used  m 
applications  for  the  skin,  and  the  roots  and  young 
snoots  have  been  used  for  food  They  are  often 
grown  in  wild-flower  gardens  False  Solomon's- 
seal  (Smilaana)  is  a  similar  plant  with  small  white 
flowers  and  red  berries  m  a  terminal  cluster 

Solon  (s6'lun),  c  639-c  559  B  C  ,  Athenian  states- 
man, the  first  Greek  clearly  known  to  history  He 
was  a  poet,  and  some  of  his  patriotic  verse  in  the 
Ionic  dialect  is  extant.  He  also  at  some  time  (per- 
haps before  000  B  C)  led  the  Athenians  m  the 
recapture  of  Salamis  from  the  Megarians  He  is, 
however,  known  as  a  giver  of  laws  and  a  reformer 


SOLUTION 

Elected  ARCHON  in  594  B  C  ,  he  found  social  con- 
ditions critical  with  nobles  all-powerful  in  Athens, 


new  capitalists  holding  mortgages  on  all  small 
farms  in  Attica,  and  the  peasants  losing  their  lands 
and  even  their  personal  freedom  Solon  acted.  He 


annulled  all  mortgages  and  debts,  limited  the 
amount  of  land  anyone  might  add  to  hm  holdings, 
outlawed  contracts  m  which  a  person's  liberty 
might  be  pledged,  and  regulated  the  expenses  for 
funerals  and  other  fun<  tions  He  then  reformed 
the  constitution  The  assembly  was  thrown  open 
to  all  freemen,  the  AREOPAGUS  was  continued  with 
some  new  powers,  and  the  Council  of  Four  Hun- 
dred was  created  to  represent  the  propertied  classes 
and  to  prepare  the  business  for  the  popular  as- 
sembly In  general  his  reforms  were  a  move  toward 
moderate  democrat  y  The  law  code  that  bears  his 
name  and  reforms  the  code  of  DRACO  shows  the 
same  tendency  to  democratization 

Solon  (s6'lun),  village  (pop  1,508),  NE  Ohio,  8E  of 
Cleveland,  mo  1927 

Solothurn  (z<Vl6tot>rn),  Fr  Soleure  (sdlur'),  canton 
(306  sq  mi  ,  pop  154,944),  Switzerland.  Very 
irregular  in  shape,  it  lies  mostly  in  the  Jura  and 
has  fertile  land  The  population  is  mainly  German- 
speaking  and  Catholic  Its  history  is  that  of  the 
capital,  Solothurn  (pop  15,414),  the  Roman  Salo- 
durum,  situated  on  the  Aar  river  A  free  imperial 
city  since  1218,  it  was  admitted  into  the  Swiss 
Confederation  in  1481  It  was,  until  the  French 
Revolution,  the  residence  of  the  French  ambassa- 
dors to  the  Swiss  diet  Solothurn  has  some  medie- 
val architecture  Its  cathedral  is  the  see  of  the 
bishop  of  Basel  and  Lugano  The  city  produces 
clectncal  apparatus  and  watches  and  processes 
metals 

Solovetski  Islands  (suluvyet'ske),  archipelago  area 
c  150  sq  mi  ,  N  European  RSFSR,  in  the  White 
Sea  at  the  entrance  of  Onega  Bay  On  the  largest 
island  is  a  monastery,  built  in  the  15th  cent ,  which 
was  used  as  a  military  fortress  against  Sweden  in 
the  16th  and  17th  cent  The  island  later  became  a 
dreaded  place  of  exile  for  political  prisoners  under 
both  the  tsaiist  and  the  Communist  regimes 

Soloviev,  Sergei  Mikhtilovich  (slrga'  mekhl'luvlch 
siiluvvdf),  1820-79,  Russian  historian,  father  of 
Vladimir  S  Soloviev  He  taught  at  the  Univ  of 
Moscow  and  wrote  the  monumental  History  of 
Russia  (29  vols  ,  1851-79,  m  Russian),  still  con- 
sidered the  greatest  work  of  Russian  historiog- 
raphy In  his  outlook  Soloviev  was  oriented 
toward  the  West,  and  he  hailed  the  movement  of 
Westernization  by  Peter  I 

Solo vi er,  Vladimir  Sergeyevich  (vltidyS'mKr  slrgft'u- 
vlch  suluvyof),  1853-1900,  Russian  religious 
philosopher  and  poet,  son  of  Sergei  Mikhailovich 
Soloviev  His  philosophical  writings  urge  the 
synthesis  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  into 
a  Church  of  the  Universe  His  best-known  work  is 
War,  Progress,  and  the  End  of  History  (1899,  Eng. 
tr  ,  1915)  As  a  poet  his  influence  was  great,  es- 
pecially on  the  younger  symbolist  poets,  Bely, 
Blok,  and  others  See  biogiaphy  by  Michel 
d'Horbigny  (1918) 

solstice  (sSl'stls)  [Latin, -sun's  stance],  astronomi- 
<  al  term  applied  to  each  of  two  points  m  the  ecliptic 
at  which  the  sun  reaches  its  position  farthest  from 
the  equator,  m  other  words,  its  greatest  declination, 
north  or  south  Each  solstice  is  90°  from  the  equi- 
noxes. l>mg  halfwav  between  them  In  this  posi- 
tion the  sun  seems  to  'stand  still"  for  several  days, 
i  e  ,  its  noontime  elevation  appears  not  to  change 
in  that  time  From  this  is  derived  the  name  which 
is  also  used  to  indicate  the  time  when  the  sun  at- 
tains either  of  these  positions  In  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  the  summer  and  winter  solstices  are 
about  June  22  and  about  Dec  22  respectively 

soluble  glass    see  WATKK  GLASS 

solution.  A  true  solution  is  a  homogeneous  mixture 
of  the  substance  doing  the  dissolving,  the  SOLVENT, 
and  the  substance  beinR  dissolved,  or  solute  In 
solutions  of  substances  misoible  in  all  proportions, 
an  alcohol  and  water,  it  is  customaty  to  call  that 
substance  the  solvent  which  is  present  in  larger 
quantity  at  the  time  In  addition  to  solutions  of 
solids  aiid  liquids  in  liquids,  there  are  also  those  of 
gases  in  liquids,  gases  in  gases,  gases  and  liquids  in 
solids,  and  solids  in  solids  The  particles  into  which 
substances  separate  in  forming  a  true  solution  are 
held  to  be  of  molecular  fineness  (i  e  ,  are  of  the 
size  of  a  molecule) ,  and  those  of  the  solute  are  even- 
ly dispersed  throughout  the  solvent  These  parti- 
cles in  a  true  solution  aie  smaller  than  those  m  a 

COLLOID  or  a  SUSPENSION   They  are  invisible  even 

under  the  ultrarmcroseope,  and  those  of  the  solute 
do  not  collect  to  cause  "settling  out  "  Solvent  and 

solute  in  a  true  solution  cannot  be  separated  by 
filtration  Although  a  solution  is  homogeneous 
(chemical  tests  of  samples  taken  from  any  part  of  a 
true  solution  show  the  presence  of  the  components 

in  constant  proportions),  its  composition  is  not, 
however,  definite  (like  that  of  a  COMPOUND)  and 
can  be  varied  within  certain  limits  For  example, 
water  will  dissolve  various  amounts  of  sugar  at  a 
given  temperature,  but  there  is  a  definite  limit  as 
to  the  total  amount  it  will  dissolve  at  any  given 
temperature  Substances  differ  widelj  in  solubility 
with  respect  to  the  specific  solvents  in  which  they 
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SOLUTRE 

are  soluble,  in  degree  of  solubility  in  those  solvents, 
and  in  the  amount  of  increase  or  dec  tease  of  solubil- 
ity with  an  increase  in  temperature  of  the  solvent 
In  general,  however,  in  solution*  of  solids  in  liquids 
an  increase  in  temperature  (in  some  cases  a  de- 
crease) will  permit  a  greater  amount  of  solute  to  be 
dissolved.  When  a  solvent  has  dissolved  all  of  a 
solute  that  it  can  at  a  given  temperature,  the  mix- 
ture is  called  a  saturated  solution  (see  SATURA- 
TION) In  a  dilute  solution  there  is  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  the  solute,  in  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion, a  relatively  largo  amount  Certain  of  the 
physical  propeities  of  the  solvent  are  affected  by 
the  presence  in  it  of  the  solute  In  general,  its 
boiling  point  is  raised  and  its  melting  point  lower- 
ed, its  V-VPOH  PRESSURE  is  affected  also  A  number 
of  substances  (acids,  bases,  and  salts}  exhibit  chai- 
actcristic  behavior  in  aqueous  solution  (see  ELEC- 
TROLYTIC) Their  molecules  are  held  to  undergo 
DISSOCIATION,  forming  negative  and  positive  ions 
Aqueous  solutions  of  the&e  substances  are  classed 
for  convenience  as  molar  solutions  or  normal  solu- 
tions depending  upon  the  concentration  of  the 
solute  in  the  solution  A  molar  solution  is  one  in 
which  the  gram-moleculat  weight  or  mol  of  the 
solute  in  grams  is  present  in  1,000  c  c  of  solution 
For  example,  since  the  molecular  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  98,  a  molar  solution  consists  of  9S 
grams  of  the  acid  in  1,000  c  c  of  solution  A  noimal 
solution  (a  IN  solution)  contains  one  gram  of  re- 
placeable hydrogen  or  its  equivalent  in  1,000  c  c 
of  solution.  For  example,  a  normal  solution  of  ni- 
tric acid  contains  6.3  g  of  the  acid,  the  quantity 
necessary  to  furnish  one  gram  of  replaceable  hy- 
drogen A  normal  solution  of  a  base  contains  17  g 
of  the  hydroxyl  (OH)  radual,  which  is  the  equiva- 
lent for  the  one  gram  of  replaceable  hydrogen. 
Normal  solutions  are  used  in  determining  the  con- 
centration of  other  solutions  of  acids  and  bases  (see 
NEUTRALIZATION) 

Solutr£  (solutrii')t  village,  E  central  France,  near 
Macon  It  is  the  site  of  a  rock  shelter,  camp,  and 
burial  place  of  prehistoric  man  (discoveied  in  1867) 
and  gives  its  name  to  the  Solutrean  peiiod  (sec 
PALEOLITHIC  PERIOD)  A  human  skeleton  of  tho 
Aurignacian  age  was  discovered  here  in  1923 

Solvay,  Ernest  (sol'va,  Fr  $rnfot'  scMviV).  1838- 
1922,  Belgian  industrial  chemist  and  philanthro- 
pist He  originated  the  SOLVAY  PROCESS  and  estab- 
lished (1863)  near  Charleroi,  Belgium,  the  first 
plant  for  making  soda  by  this  process,  later  plants 
were  set  up  in  many  countries  He  founded  at 
Brussels  the  Solvay  institutes  of  physiology  (1893) 
and  sociology  (1901)  and  made  large  gifts  to 
European  universities 

Solvay  (s&l'va),  village  (pop  8,201),  central  NY. 
near  Syracuse,  me  1894  The  Solvay  Process 
Company  (from  whic  h  the  town  is  named)  manu- 
factures soda  ash 

Solvay  process  (sol'va)  [for  Ernest  Solvayl,  com- 
mercial process  for  the  preparation  of  washing  soda 
(sodium  carbonate)  Chemicalh ,  it  involves  three 
steps  earned  out  in  large  towers  A  saturated  salt 
solution  is  treated  with  ammonia  and  then  with 
carbon  dioxide,  these  react  to  form  ammonium  bi- 
carbonate The  ammonium  bicarbonate  reacts  with 
the  salt  (sodium  chloride) ,  sodium  bic  arbonate  and 
ammonium  chloride  are  formed  The  sodium  car- 
bonate is  obtained  by  heating  the  bicarbonate 

solvent  (s&l'vunt),  any  substance  in  the  liquid  state 
in  whic  h  another  substanc  e  is  dissolved  Water  is 
the  commonest  substance  used  to  dissolve,  or  take 
into  SOLUTION,  other  substances  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  compounds  valuable  as  solvents,  be- 
cause they  will  dissolve  many  mateiials  which  are 
insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  water  Some  solvents  are 

ACETONE,  ALCOHOL,  BfcNZfcNt,  (or  benzol),  BtNZINB, 

carbon  disulphide,  carbon  tetrachlonde,  CHLORO- 
FORM, ETHER,  ethyl  acetate,  FURHJR\L,  O\SOLINE, 

TOLUENE,  TUHPBNTINB,  and  XYLENfc  (or  Xylol) 

Solway  Firth  (sol'wa),  inlet  of  the  Inwh  Sea  at  the 
estuary  of  the  Esk  river,  separating  NW  England 
(Cumberland)  from  SW  Scotland  (Wigtown,  Kirk- 
cudbright, and  Dumfries  counties)  It  is  c  40  mi 
long  and  receives  the  Esk,  Annan,  Dee,  Nith,  Urr, 
Eden,  and  Derwent  rivers  Near  Annan  the  firth 
is  crossed  by  a  railway  bridge  The  tide  rises  rapidly 
and  forms  a  bore  Hadrian's  Wall  terminated  at 
Bowness,  on  the  south  shore  The  firth  figures  in 
Scott's  Guy  Mannenng  and  Redgauntlet 

Solway  Moss,  district,  Cumberland,  England,  near 
the  border  of  Scotland  NW  of  the  Esk  river  For- 
merly a  bogland,  it  has  been  drained  and  brought 
under  cultivation  In  1542  it  was  the  scene  ofl  the 
defeat  by  the  English  of  the  Scots  under  Oliver 
Sinclair,  in  one  of  the  border  struggles 

Solyman.  For  Ottoman  sultans  thus  named,  see 
SULEIMAN 

Somaliland  (soma'leland"),  Somalia  (sSma'leu),  or 
Somali  Coast,  coastal  region  of  the  most  easterly 
section  of  Africa,  that  lying  directly  8  of  Arabia. 
It  comprises  the  entire  African  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aden  and  a  longer  stretch  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Somali,  the  dominant 
native  people  They  are  Moslems  and  speak  a 
Hamitic  language  They  subsist  by  farming  (in 
*»>-  —•---•-'  •  -----  •  nomadic  herding, 

maritime  activities. 


the  uplands),  by  sedentary  or  nomadic  hercling, 
and  by  pearl  fashing  or  other  mi 
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Somaliland,  with  a  hot,  dry  climate,  is  relatively 
unproductive  as  a  whole  in  most  areas  a  barren 
coastal  lowland  (widest  in  the  south)  is  abruptly 
succeeded  by  a  rise  to  the  great  interior  plateau 
Exports  include  salt,  hides,  cotton,  pearls,  and 
mother-of-pearl.  Politically  the  area  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  of  which  one  is  the  easternmost 
section  of  Ethiopia,  the  others  are  British  Somali- 
land,  French  Somaliland,  and  Italian  Somaliland, 
all  bordered  by  Ethiopia  In  the  Second  World 
War,  Somaliland  was  the  scene  of  much  action 
Italy  which  entered  the  conflict  on  Juno  10,  1940, 
conquered  all  British  Somaliland  by  August  Early 
in  1941  the  British  in  E  Africa  rallied  and  began  an 
attat k  on  tho  Italian  holdings  Troops  from  Kenj  a 
completed  the  conquest  of  Italian  Somahland  b> 
the  end  of  February,  and  in  March  sea-borne  forces 
landed  and  retook  British  Somaliland  French 
Somaliland  maintained  loyalty  to  tho  Vichy  gov- 
ernment until  the  Allied  invasion  of  French  North 
.AfricamDec  ,  1942,  forced  it  to  join  tho  Free  French 
British  Somaliland,  also  called  Somaliland  protec- 
torate (c  68,000  sq  mi  ,  pop  c  700,000),  is  on  tho 
Gulf  of  Aden  Berbera  is  the  capital  Most  of  tho 
area  was  oc  c  upied  by  Egyptian  forces  in  the  1870s 
When  they  withdrew  in  1884  to  fight  the  MAHDI, 
British  troops  took  their  place  and  established  the 
protec  torate  Another  self-proclaimed  messiah, 
the  "Mad  Mullah,"  harassed  tho  British  forces  from 
1901  to  1920  French  Somaliland,  is  an  overseas 
territory  (9,073  sq  mi  ,  pop  44,195)  on  the  Gulf 
of  Aden,  tho  northernmost  part  of  Somaliland  The 
capital  is  Jibuti  It  is  important  for  its  strategic 
location  opposite  Aden  protectorate  and  on  tho 
Bab  el  Mandeb  (the  strait  connecting  the  Gulf  of 
Aden  and  the  Red  Sea)  There  is  considerable 
transit  trade  through  Jibuti,  the  terminus  of  tho 
only  railroad  in  Ethiopia  France  first  obtained  a 
foothold  in  1862,  its  power  wad  consolidated  in 
"1884,  and  substantially  the  present  area  was  organ- 
ized as  a  c-olonv  in  1806  Italian  Somaliland  is  a 
former  colony  (c-  194,000 sq  mi  ,  pop  c  1,020,000), 
c  omprismg  the  sec  tion  of  Somaliland  on  the  Indian 
Ocean  The  capital  is  Mogadishu  Italy  first  as- 
serted its  authority  here  in  1889  by  creating  a 
*mall  protec  torate  in  tho  central  region  Later 
other  protectorates  were  established  in  the  north, 
and  much  terntor\  was  ceded  in  the  south  bv  Zan- 
zibar In  1925  Jubaland  or  the  Trans-Juba  (E  of 
the  Juba  river)  was  detac  hed  from  Kenya  to  be- 
come the  westernmost  part  of  tho  colony  In  19.36 
Italian  Somaliland  was  combined  with  Somali- 
speaking  districts  of  Ethiopia  into  a  province  of 
the  newly  formed  Italian  East  Africa  The  British, 
following  their  conquest  (1941),  governed  by  mili- 
tary rule  In  1950,  pursuant  to  a  decision  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  Italy  assumed 
control  of  tho  former  colony  until  1959,  the  pro- 
visional date  for  giving  it  mdepondenc  e  Ethiopia, 
which  claims  the  territory,  protested  bitterly 
Sombart,  Werner  (vcVnur  zom'bart),  1863-1941, 
German  economist  In  1917  he  became  professor 
of  ec  onotnics  at  the  Umv  of  Berlin  Influenced  by 
Marx's  historical  approach  to  economics,  he  pro- 
duced several  analyses  of  capitalism,  including  Der 
moderne  KapUalismua  (Vols  I  and  II,  1902,  Vol 
III,  1928)  and  Der  Hourgtots  (1913,  Eng  tr  ,  The 
Quintessence  of  Capitalism,  1915)  Ho  later  turned 
•toward  German  romanticism,  becoming  eventually, 
in  Devischer  Soziolwmiis  (1934,  Eng  tr  ,  A  New 
Social  Philosophy,  1937),  an  exponent  of  the 
authoritarian  state,  accepting  German  National 
Socialism  See  study  bv  M  J  Plotmk  (1937) 
Sombor  (sdm'bor),  Hung  Zombnr  (z6m'b6r),  city 
(pop  34,321),  Serbia,  Yugoslavia,  on  the  Danube- 
Thoiss  canal  and  c  90  mi  NW  of  Belgrade.  It  is  a 
trading  center  of  the  fertile  Vojvodma 
Somerdale  (sfi'murdal),  borough  (pop  1,170),  SW 

N  J  ,  southeastern  suburb  of  Camden,  me  1929 
Somers,  John  Somers  or  Sommers,  Baron  (su'- 
murz),  1651-1716.  English  jurist  and  statesman 
He  presided  at  the  framing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  (1688)  and  was  knighted  and  appointed 
solicitor  general  for  his  services  in  establishing  the 
legality  of  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  He 
advanced  to  the  offices  of  attorney  general  (1692), 
lord  keeper  (1693),  and  lord  chancellor  (1697)  and 
was  created  (1697)  Baron  Somers  of  Evesham  He 
was  politically  influential  throughout  the  reign  of 
William,  but  was  forced  to  resign  as  lord  chancellor 
in  1700  after  repeated  attacks  directed  against  him, 
in  part  for  his  support  of  Capt  William  Kidd's 
ventures  He  was  a  leader  of  the  Whig  Junto  under 
Queen  Anne,  supported  the  Act  of  Union  with 
Scotland,  and  was  made  (1708)  president  of  the 
council,  but  lost  office  (1710)  when  the  Tories  came 
to  power  A  friend  of  such  writers  as  John  Locke, 
Isaac  Newton,  and  Jonathan  Swift,  Somers  himself 
wrote  political  tracts  His  collection  of  papers  and 
manuscripts  was  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  the 
Somers  Tracts  (13  vols  ,  1809-15). 
Somers,  town  (pop  2,114),  N  Conn  ,  at  the  Mass. 
line  NE  of  Hartford  It  was  organized  as  a  Massa- 
chusetts town  in  1734  and  transferred  to  Connecti- 
cut in  1749  Woolen  goods  are  produced. 
Somersby  (su'murzbe),  village,  in  the  Parts  of 
Lindsev,  Lincolnshire,  England,  S  of  Louth.  The 
rectory  here  was  the  birthplace  of  Tennyson. 


Somerset,  Charles  Seymour.  6th  duke  of  (su'mur- 
s8t",  -sit),  1662-1748,  English  nobleman  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  dukedom  while  studying  at  Cambridge 
and  married  (1682)  an  enormously  wealthy  heiress, 
Elisabeth  Percy,  countess  of  Ogle  He  supported 
William  of  Orange  in  1688,  became  a  favorite  of 
Princess  Anne,  and  received  several  honorary  posts 
after  her  coronation  (1702)  as  queen  His  wife 
was  an  intimate  of  the  queen,  despite  Tory  at- 
tempts to  have  her  removed  from  the  court 
Known  as  "the  pioud  duke,"  Somerset  used  his 
influence  in  favor  of  tho  succession  of  George  I 
Somerset,  Edmund  Beaufort,  2d  duke  of,  d  1455, 
English  statesman  and  general  He  fought  in 
France  in  the  Hundred  Years  War,  receiving  his 
fiist  command  in  1431,  recapturing  Harfleur  in 
1440,  and  relieving  Calais  in  1442  For  this  last 
feat  he  was  made  (1442)  earl  of  Dorset  In  1444  he 
succeeded  his  brother  John  as  earl  of  Somerset  In 
1447  he  replaced  Richard,  duke  of  YOKK,  as  lieu- 
tenant of  Franco  and  m  1448  was  created  duke  of 
Somerset  The  truce  of  1444  between  France  and 
England  was  repeatedly  violated,  and  war  was  re- 
sumed in  1449  Somerset's  arrny  was  consistently 
defeated  and  by  1453  all  of  England's  French  poses- 
eions  except  Calais  had  been  lost  Since  the  duko 
of  Suffolk's  murder  (1450).  Somerset  had  been  the 
head  of  the  Lancastrian  faction  and  was  protected 
by  HfcNRY  VI  against  popular  resentment  and  the 
attacks  of  the  Yorkists  Upon  Henry's  insanity 
(1453),  Somerset  was  imprisoned  and  York  bee  amo 
protoc-toi  When  the  king  recovered  (1454),  Som- 
erset was  returned  to  power  York  failed  to  get 
Somerset  tried  for  treason  and  raised  an  army  in 
the  Yorkist  cause  Somerset  was  killed  at  St 
Albans  in  the  first  battle  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
Somerset,  Edward  Seymour,  duke  of,  150tV-1552, 
protector  of  England  He  may  have  studied  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambudge,  and  ho  did  serve  in  the  <umy 
and  in  diplomatic  affaus  H©  steadily  1000  in  tho 
favor  of  Henry  VIII  and,  after  the  marriage  of  his 
sister  Jane  Seymour  to  the  king,  was  c  reated  Vis- 
count Beauchamp  and  eail  of  Hertford  in  1536  In 
1545  he  led  the  army  in  a  bnlhant  victory  against 
the  French  at  Boulogne  On  the  death  of  Henry 
VIII  he  gained  possession  of  tho  king's  will  and  of 
the  young  heir,  EDWVRD  VI  (who  was  Seymour's 
nephew),  and  was  named  by  the  council  piotector 
of  the  realm,  shortly  thereafter  taking  the  posts  of 
lord  troasurei  and  earl  maishal  and  the  title  duke 
of  Somei set  He  managed  to  free  himself  from  the 
restrictions  of  the  council  and  wielded  almost  royal 
authontv  in  major  Protestant  icfotins  in  the 
Chun  h  and  in  relaxing  sue  h  measuies  as  the  heresy 
and  treason  laws  Ho  was  ably  seconded  by  Arc  h- 
bishop  Thomas  Crarfrner.  and  then  effoits  resulted 
in  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Pi  ay  er,  required 
by  an  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1549  Meanwhile 
Somerset  tried  to  enforce  a  marriage  treaty  ar- 
ranged by  Henry  VIII  between  the  young  Edward 
VI  and  Marv  Queen  of  Scots  He  invaded  Scot- 
land, crushed  his  opponents  at  Pinkie  (1547),  and 
completely  alienated  the  Scots  when  he  laid  SE 
Scotland  waste  Mary  was  hastily  sent  to  France, 
and  hope  of  tho  union  of  the  two  c  ounti  ics  was  lost 
The  fall  and  execution  (1549)  of  his  brother 
Thomas  Seymour,  lord  high  admiral,  was  a  stiung 
blow  to  tho  protector's  authority  and  power,  \v  Inch 
was  fuithor  undermined  by  his  leligious  innova- 
tions, his  unsuccessful  attempts  to  prevent  the 
enclosure  of  land,  and  the  poor  condition  of  the 
exchequer  John  Dudley,  eail  of  Warwick  (latei 
duke  of  NORTHUMBERLAND)  took  advantage  of 
these  misfortunes  and,  joining  Thomas  Wnothes- 
ley,  eail  of  Southampton  and  others  ho  ousted 
Somerset,  placed  him  in  the  Tower  (1549),  and  de- 
prived him  of  the  protectoiate  Somerset  was  re- 
leased in  1550,  but  a  revival  of  his  influence  led 
Warwick  to  cause  his  arrest  (1551)  He  was  con- 
victed (1552)  on  a  charge  of  felony  and  beheaded 
Though  personally  ambitious,  Somerset  was  a 
man  of  firm  beliefs  and  excellent  military  ability 
His  name  is  among  the  foremost  of  the  practical 
leaders  of  the  English  Reformation  See  A  F 
Pollard,  England  under  Protector  Somerset  (1900) 
Somerset,  Fitzroy  James  Henry  see  RAGLAN, 

FIT/HOY  JAMES  HENRY  SOMERSET,  IST  BARON 
Somerset,  Robert  Carr,  earl  of,  c  1589-1645,  lord 
chamberlain  of  England  His  family  name  also 
appears  as  Ker  and  Kerr  Born  in  Scotland,  Carr 
spent  some  time  in  France  before  he  attended  the 
court  of  James  I  in  England.  He  soon  became  the 
favorite  of  James,  was  knighted  (1607),  and  in  1609 
he  was  granted  lands  which  had  been  forfeited  by 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh  He  was  created  Viscount 
Rochester  in  1611,  served  James  as  personal  secre- 
tary, and  became  earl  of  Somerset  m  1613  In  the 
same  year  he  married  the  countess  of  Essex  (who 
had  her  rnainage  to  Essex  annulled  in  a  highly  sen- 
sational tnal)  and  was  probably  implicated  with 
her  in  the  murder  of  his  former  menu,  Sir  Thomas 
OVERBURY  Somerset  became  an  important  coun- 
selor to  the  king,  but  his  jealous  and  arrogant  na- 
ture alienated  James's  affections  On  the  discovery 
of  Overbury's  murder,  Somerset  and  his  wife  were 
tried  and  found  guilty  (1616)  of  perpetrating  it,  al- 
though the  husband  s  guilt  was  not  definitely  es- 
tablished. They  were  both  pardoned  but  not  re- 
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leased  until  1622,  after  which  they  lived  in  compar- 
ative obscurity  See  Philip  Giboa,  The  King's 
Favourite  X 1929) 

Somerset,  William  Seymour,  2d  duke  of:  see  HERT- 
FORD, WILLIAM  SEYMOUR,  IST  MARQUESS  AND  2o 

EARL  Or 

Somerset,  county  (l,616sq  mi  ,  1931  pop  475,142, 
1948  estimated  pop  541,600),  8W  England,  border- 
ing, on  the  north,  the  Bristol  Channel  The  county 
town  is  Taunton  The  terrain  is  level  in  the  center, 
with  the  Mendip  Hills  to  the  east  and  the  Exmoor 
and  Quantock  Hills  to  the  west  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Bristol  Avon,  the  Exe,  and  the  Par- 
rett,  whose  fertile  valleys  are  devoted  to  agrie  ul- 
ture  Dairy  farming  (Cheddar  cheese)  arid  fruit- 
growing are  important,  and  much  of  the  land  is 
devoted  to  pasturage  of  cattle  There  is  some  man- 
ufacture of  woolens  At  Bath,  which  reached  its 
greatest  importance  an  a  fashionable  watering  place 
in  the  18th  cent ,  are  found  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant Roman  remains  in  Britain  As  a  resort 
town  modern  Bath  is  rivaled  by  Weston-super- 
Mare  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  region  became  a 
pait  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Wessox  The 
countj  has  associations  with  King  Alfied  and  the 
legend  of  King  Arthur,  ami  Glastonbury  is  impor- 
tant in  England's  religious  legend  and  history  The 
churches  of  the  county  are  famous,  notably  the 
Cathedral  of  Bath  and  Wells  See  Victoria  History 
of  Somerset  (2  vols  ,  1906-1 1) 

Somerset  iCitv  (pop  6,154),co  scat  of  Pulaski  co  , 
8  Ky  ,  S  of  Lexington  and  in  the  Cumberland  foot- 
hills It  is  a  railioad  arid  industrial  citv  in  a  farm, 
coal,  and  timber  area  A  national  cemetery  and 
Zolhcoffer  Memorial  Park  are  near  by  2  Town 
(pop  5,873),  SE  Mass  ,  on  the  Taunton  above  Fall 
River,  settled  1677,  set  off  from  Swansea  1790 
3  Village  (pop  1,352),  S  central  Ohio,  SW  of 
Zanesville,  hud  out  1810  It  was  the  boyhood 
home  of  Gen  Philip  H  Sheridan  4  Borough  (pop 
5,430),  co  seat  of  Somerset  co  ,  SW  Pa  ,  ESE  of 
Pittsburgh,  settled  1771,  laid  out  1795,  me  1804 
Its  products  include  maple  sugar,  lumber,  lime- 
stone, and  coal 

Somers  Point  (sii'murz),  city  (pop  1,992),  SE  N  J  , 
on  Great  Egg  Bay  NW  of  Ocean  City,  settled 
c  1695, me  1886 

Somersworth  (nu'murzwurth),  textile  city  (pop 
6,136),  SE  N  H  ,  on  the  Salmon  Falls  Rivei  op- 
posite Beiwuk,  Maine,  set  off  fiom  Dover  as  a 
separate  parish  1729,  me  as  a  town  1754,  as  a  citv 
1893  Stuart  Chase  was  born  here  There  aie  many 
fine  old  houses 

Somerton,  city  (pop  1,247),  extreme  SW  Anz  ,  on 
the  Colorado  and  near  Yurna 

Somervile  01  Somerville,  William  (both  su'murvTJ), 
1675-1742,  English  poet  His  best-known  work, 
The  Chase  (1734),  is  a  description  of  the  art  of 
hunting  with  hounds  and  reflects  his  life  as  a 
country  squiie 

Somerville,  Mary  Fairfax  (su'muryTI),  1780-1872, 
Scottish  mathematician  In  1804  hhe  was  married 
to  a  cousin,  Samuel  Grieg,  an  offi(  er  in  the  Russian 
nay  y  and  Russian  c  onsul  in  London,  after  his  death 
she  married  (1812)  another  cousin,  William  Somer- 
ville,  a  physician  In  1826  she  presented  a  paper 
before  the  Royal  Society,  Magnetic  Propeities  of 
the  Violet  Rays  of  the  Solar  Spectrum  This  c  reated 
such  a  sensation  that  she  was  deputed  by  Lord 
Brougham  to  translate  and  popularize  for  English 
readers  Laplac  e's  \f6tamque  ctteste,  whic  h  she  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Soc  lety  in  1831  Others  of  her 
works  are  The  Conm  ctwn  of  the  Physical  Sciences 
(1834),  Physical  (hoyraphy  (1848),  and  On  Molecu- 
lar and  Mirroacojnc  Sen  me  (1869)  A  bust  of  her 
was  placed  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Somerville  Hall  (later  Somerville  College),  Oxford, 
and  the  Mary  Somerville  scholarship  in  mathe- 
matics for  women  at  Oxford  were  gnren  in  her 
memo!  y  See  Personal  Recollections,  by  her  daugh- 
ter, Martha  Homemlle  (1873) 

Somerville,  William    see  SOMEKVILE,  WILIJAM 

Somerville  1  City  (pop  102,177),  E  Mass,  resi- 
dential and  industrial  suburb  of  Boston,  settled 
1630,  sot  off  from  Charlestown  1842,  me  as  a  city 
1871  In  the  Revolution  it  had  an  important  colo- 
nial magazine  and  fortress  Food  products  and 
paper  boxes  are  among  its  manufactures,  auto- 
mobile assembling  is  an  industry  2  Borough  (pop 
8,720),  co  seat  01  Somerset  co  ,  N  central  N  J  ,  on 
the  Raritan  and  SW  of  Plamfield,  settled  1683,  me 
as  a  town  1864,  as  a  borough  1909  Somervillo  is  a 
residential  town  and  a  farm  trade  centei  The 
Wallace  House  was  a  residence  of  the  Washmgtons, 
1778-79  Of  interest  also  is  the  old  Dutch  parson- 
age (1761 ,  now  a  D  A  R  museum)  The  Duke 
estate  (over  2,000  acres)  is  near  by  3  Town  (pop 
1,570),  co  seat  of  Fayette  co  ,  SW  Tenn  ,  E  of 
Memphis,  in  a  cotton  and  timber  area,  founded 
1825  4  City  (pop  1,621),  S  central  Texas,  ESE  of 
Austin  It  has  railroad  shops  and  some  lumber 
industry. 

Somerville  College*  see  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY. 

Somme  (s6m),  department  (2,424  sq  mi  ,  pop. 
441,368),  N  France,  in  PICARDY  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Somme  nver  Amiens  (the  departmental  capi- 
tal) and  Abbeville  are  the  principal  centers 

Somme,  nver,  152  mi.  long,  N  France,  in  Picardy 


1851 

It  flows  past  Samt-Ouentin,  Peronne,  Amiens,  and 
Abbeville  into  the  English  Channel  A  battle  line 
for  centuries,  it  was  throughout  the  First  World 
War  the  scene  of  heavy  fighting  between  the 
Bntiah  and  the  Germans,  ospec  lally  in  the  so-called 
battles  of  the  Somme  (1916,  1917) 
somnambulism*  sec  SLEEPWALKING 
Somov,  Konstantm  Andreyevich  (kunstuntyeV  un- 
dra'uvfch  86'muf),  1869-,  Russian  painter  His 
work,  concerned  with  psychological  principles  of 
interpretation,  is  delicate  and  sensitive  Among 
Ins  paintings  are  The  Woman  in  the  /Hue  Dress, 
Women  Kathing,  and  The  Harteqmn  and  the  Lady 
Somoza,  Anastasio  (anaatu'  syo  somo'su),  1896-, 
president  of  NIC  aragua  After  the  withdrawal  of  the 
U  S  forces  from  Nicaragua,  he  rose  to  power  as 
head  of  the  national  guard  Though  himself  a 
member  of  the  Liberal  party,  he  by  a  coup  in  1<H6 
overthrew  the  incumbent  Liberal  party  regime  lie 
thereby  became  the  virtual  ruler  of  NIC  aragua,  and 
in  1937  he  formally  became  president  He  with- 
drew from  that  offic  o  in  1947,  nut  his  sue  cessor  was 
in  office  less  than  a  month  before  Somo/a  overthrew 
him  His  unc  le,  Victor  Manuel  Roman  v  Reyes, 
was  made  president  in  Aug  ,  1947,  but  Somoza  was 
still  head  of  the  army  and  held  the  ac  tual  power  In 
1949  he  announe  ed  his  c  andidac  v  for  the  presiden- 
tial elections  of  May,  1950  His  c  hief  opponent  in 
Nicaragua  has  been  the  head  of  the  Conservative 
party,  Ermliano  (  'HA MOHKO  Somoza  has  been  very 
bitterly  critic  ized  as  a  du  tutor  b.v  liberals  the  world 
over  The  international  Caribbean  League  had  as 
one  of  its  objects  the  overthrow  of  Somoza  The 
accusation  (Dec,  1948)  by  Costa  Ricans  that 
Somoza  had  fostered  a  group  of  Costa  Rican  rebels 
led  to  a  formal  investigation  by  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States 
sonar  (seYn  vr),  naval  devu  e  employing  sound  waves 
for  navigation  and  ranging  It  was  first  used  in  the 
Sec  ond  World  War  prine  ipally  for  detec  ting  enemy 
submarines,  torpedoes,  and  mines  In  detecting 
these,  sonar  may  listen  for  the  sounds  they  gener- 
ate, but  usually  emits  its  own  sound  waves  whic  h, 
when  thev  strike  something  are  reflex  ted  bae  k  as  is 
an  echo  The  heart  of  sonar  equipment  is  an  elec  - 
troacoustic  transducer,  mounted  in  a  watertight 
housing  and  suspended  in  the  water  from  the  hull 
of  a  ship  The  transducer  eonyertn  electric  energy 
into  acoustic  energy  (thus  acting  as  a  projector) 
much  as  does  a  loudspeaker  and  comerts  acoustic 
energy  into  electric  energy  (serving  as  a  hydro- 
phone) as  does  a  mu  rophone  A  pulse  of  electric 
energy  \ibrates  the  diaphragm  of  the  projector, 
sending  sound  wayes  through  the  water  These 
waves  are  concentrated  into  a  sound  beam  which 
scans  the  water  when  the  projector  is  rotated 
After  the  sound  wave  is  emitted  the  projec  tor  is 
converted  into  a  hydrophone  and  listens  for  an 
ee  ho  The  c  y  <  le  is  repeated  periodic  ally  A  return- 
ing ec  ho  is  e  onverted  into  an  elec  tru  c  urrent  by  the 
transducer  and  may  be  interpreted  (for  range 
speed,  bearing,  and  nature  of  the  target)  aurally  or 
by  a  cathode-ray  tube,  as  is  done  with  R\D\R 
signals 

sonata  (suna'tu),  in  music,  form  of  instrumental 
composition  which  arose  in  the  baroque  period  in 
Italy  The  two  pievailmg  types  in  the  17th  cent 
were  sonata  da  chitsa,  or  church  sonata,  and  sonata 
da  camera,  or  e  hambei  sonata  The  four  movements 
of  the  former  were  deiived  fiom  the  four  sections 
of  the  canzone  and  were  largely  of  c  onti  apuntal  tex- 
ture The  wnata  da  camera  was  in  the  form  of  a 
dance  suite,  whose  first  movement  was  similar  to 
the  canzom  In  the  late  17th  cent  these  two  types 
merged  into  what  became  the  outstanding  baroqjue 
chamber  music  form,  the  trio  sonata,  for  two  in- 
struments plus  basso  condnuo  The  form  was 
bt ought  to  perfection  in  the  works  of  \rcangelo 
Coielli  and  Evansto  dall'  Abaco  (1675-1742)  and 
adopted  in  the  sonatas  of  Bach  ami  Handel  Over- 
lapping this  development  was  the  keyboard  sonata 
of  the  rococo  Italian  composers,  such  as  Galuppi, 
G  B  Sammartim  (1700? -1755),  and  P  D  Para- 
dies  (1710  02)  While  the  baroque  trio  sonata  was  a 
polyphonic  foim,  having  three  melodic  ally  equal 
parts,  the  rococo  sonata  was  homophonic,  having 
one  outstanding  melodic  line  with  aoiompanying 
harmonic  background  A  popular  type  of  accom- 
paniment was  the  Vlberti  bass  The  sonatas  of  the 
sons  of  Bach,  paiticularly  those  of  Karl  Phihpp 
Emmanuel  Bach,  contribute  an  expressive  quality 
and  a  piamstic  style  to  the  t  lassie  al  sonata,  per- 
fected by  Haydn  and  Mozart  While  the  move- 
ments of  the  baroque  sonata  alternated  slow-fast- 
slow-fast,  the  classical  sonata's  movements  are 
faat-slow-mmuet  or  scherzo-fast,  one  or  other  of  the 
middle  movements  might  be  loft  out,  however  The 
fiist  movement — and  possibly  one  or  more  of  the 
others — was  in  what  is  called  sonata  form.  This  is 
essentially  a  binary  form,  the  first  part  being  an 
exposition,  m  which  two  contrasting  themes  are 
presented  The  second  part  consists  of  a  develop- 
ment of  these  themes  and  a  recapitulation.  Sonata 
form  is  employed  in  the  string  quartet,  in  the 
symphony,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  concerto,  as 
well  as  in  the  solo  sonata  It  reached  its  consum- 
mation in  Beethoven's  works,  after  which  it  may 
be  said  to  have  declined. 
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Sonderborg,  Dan  Sjnderlmrg  (su'nurbdr),  Ger. 
Sonderburg  (z6n'durbot>rk),  town  (pop  14,126) 
SE  Jutland,  Denmark,  a  BaltK  port  on  both  Hides 
of  the  Ale  Hound  The  older  sec  tion  of  fche  town  is 
on  Ala  island  There  arc  textile  mills,  machine 
shops,  and  other  manufactures  The  town  grew 
around  a  13th-eentury  castle,  now  a  museum 
Sonderborg  (generally  known  historically  in  Eng- 
lish as  Sonderburg)  wan  a  citv  of  the  duchy  of 
SPHIKSWIO  Christian  IH  of  Denmark  created 
(16th  cent)  the  duchy  of  Sonderburg  for  his 
younger  son  Tohri,  from  whom  the  branch  of 
Se  hlesswig-Holstem-Sonderburg-Glurksburg  (whi<  h 
has  occupied  the  Danish  throne  since  1863)  is 
descended  With  Schleswig,  the  city  was  annexed 
to  Prussia  in  1860,  but  it  was  restored  (1920)  to 
Denmark  after  a  plebiscite 

Sonderbund  (z6n'durbc76nt)  [Ger  .-  separate  league  j. 
1845-47,  league  of  seven  Catholic  cantons  of  Swit- 
zeiland  The  rise  of  the  Radical  party  in  the 
majority  of  cantons  had  resulted  m  anti-Catholic 
measures  sue  h  as  the  clo«mg  (1841)  of  all  convents 
in  Aargau  When  Lucerne  retaliated  (1844)  by  re- 
calling the  Jesuits  armed  bands  of  Radicals  in- 
vaded this  canton  lrnder  this  provocation  and  in 
defense  against  Hie  added  threat  of  the  Radicals' 
program  of  a  more  unified  federahzation  (whic  h 
imperiled  the  position  of  the  predominantly  rural, 
reactionary,  and  spatselv  populated  Catholic  can- 
tons), thec  antoiiHof  Luceine,  Fnbourg,  Valais,  Tin, 
He  hwvz,  Unterwalden  and  Zug  formed  what  they 
considered  a  legitimate  defensive  alliance  (1845) 
The  Radu  \\  majont\  in  the  federal  diet  declared 
the  Sonderbund  dissolved  (1847)  and  shortly  after- 
ward sent  an  airnv,  under  (Jen  Guillaume  Henri 
Dufour,  against  the  separatist  fore  es  In  an  almost 
bloodless  campaign  the  Sonderbund  was  defeated 
at  Gishkon  (Nov  1847)  Federal  victory  led  to 
the  adoption  (1X48)  of  a  federal  constitution  and 
ended  the  almost  c  otnplete  sovereignty  of  the  in- 
dividual cantons  The  Society  of  Jesus,  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  wai  by  the  Radicals,  was  (and 
still  is)  banned  fiom  Switzerland,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  religious  houses  was  forbidden 

Sondershausen  (z6n"durs-hou'zun),  town  (pop 
H.l  18),  ThumiRia,  <  entral  Germany,  near  the  foot 
of  the  K-ihhH\i  ^FH  and  c  30  mi  NNW  of  Erfurt 
It  is  a  potash-mining  c  enter  and  has  various  inanu- 
fac  tures  Until  1918  it  was  the  capital  of  the  prin- 
cipahty  of  Se'HW\R/BURei-SoNDBRSHU'SEN  Among 
the  notable  buildings  aie  the  palace  (Ifoth  cent  ) 
and  the  house1  where  Brahms  lived  for  some  tune 

song  The  song  literature  of  Western  music  em- 
bodies two  broad  classifications  —  FOLK  SONG  and 
art  song  The  outstanding  examples  of  art  song  be- 
fore the  baroque  peiiod  aie  those  of  the  THOUB*.- 

DOUK,     IKOUVp-HE       MIVNI-  WINC.bK,     and     MEIHTER- 

HiNc.m  The  refined  hncal  air  HP  conr  of  late  Kith- 
century  France,  in  two-pait  form  and  accompanied 
h\  the  lute  provided  the  mspn  ation  for  the  ayrc  of 
the  early  17th-century  hnglish  lutanists,  among 
whom  were  John  Dow  land,  Thomas  Campion,  and 
Thomas  Morlev  Italy  has  contributed  little  to  the 
art-song  literature,  having  centered  her  attention 
upon  opera  and  the  arm  The  principle  of  accom- 
nied monodv  howevei,  which  is  inseparable 
m  the  early  development  of  opera,  also  marked 
the  beginning  of  modem  accompanied  song  \ 
direc  t  influence  is  shown  in  the  German  lied  of  the 
17th  cent  ,  a  monodic  song  with  a  Itaaso  continun 
accompaniment  Outstanding  among  eaihei  ex- 
amples are  the  Anin  (16*8-50)  of  Hemrich  Ylboit 
(1604-51).  while  the  \nen  (1656-67)  of  Adam 
Krieger  O6.M-M>),  which  contain  five-  voice  instru- 
mental ritornellos  brought  the  style  to  perfection 
Perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  ait  songs  is  the  German 
romantic  heel  of  the  l°-th  cent  ,  in  which  the  voctil 
line  and  the  piano  accompaniment  are  of  equal 
musical  significance  The  style  was  brought  to 
flower  by  Schuheit.  and  after  him  the  most  dis- 
tinguished coniposeis  weto  Schumann  Biahms, 
and  Hugo  Wolf  Among  the  poets  whose  lyrus  they 
used  were  Goethe  Chamisso,  Eichendorff,  Rllck- 
ert,  Wilhelm  Mlillei  ,  Heine,  and  Monke  Out- 
standing among  modern  German  songs  are  those 
of  llmciemith  and  of  Schonberg,  which  require  the 
tec  hnique  of  Spreihutimme,  a  sort  of  musical  speech 
In  Frame  a  renewed  interest  in  song  composition 
began  in  the  19th  cent  with  Beihoz  and  was  con- 
tinued in  the  works  of  1<  rane  k,  Faur6,  Debussy 
Ravel,  and  Poulenc  In  Russia  the  leahstic  songs 
of  Moussorgsky  are  most  significant  In  the 
United  States  the  songs  of  Stephen  Foster  had  sue  h 
a  national  appeal  as  to  become  thought  of  by  many 
as  folk  songs  Striking  originality  waa  bi  ought  to 
the  American  art  song  by  Charles  Ives  See  also 

BAM.\D,     CAHOL,     CHANTE\  ,     HYMN,     PLAIN     BONO, 

SPIRITUAL  See  H  T  Finck,  Songs  and  Song- 
Writers  (1900),  Peter  Warlock,  The  English  Ayrt 
(1926),  H  C  Colles,  Voice  and  Verse  (1928),  W  T 
Upton,  The  Art-Song  in  America  (1930)  ,  Elisabeth 
Schumann,  German  Song  (1948),  Sergms  Kagen, 
MUSK  for  the  Voice  (1949). 

song,  bird.  Songs,  call  notes,  and  certain  mec  hanical 
sounds  are  means  of  communication  among  birds 
Song  la  usually  confined  to  the  male  and  is  at  its 
height  during  the  breeding  season  It  serves  as  a 
means  of  announcing  his  selection  of  a  territory  in 


pa 
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which  the  nest  Is  to  be  built,  of  warning  awny  other 
males  of  his  species,  and  of  helping  to  attract  fe- 
males Song  is  produced  in  the  syrinx  at  the  base 
of  the  windpipe  and  is  modified  by  the  larynx  and 
the  tongue  The  syrinx  con  tarns  membranes  similar 
to  vocal  cords  and  controlled  bv  muscles  which  are 
most  numerous  m  the  Osunes  or  singing  birds 
Among  the  Osoines  are  such  superior  singers  as  the 
southern  mockingbird,  the  hermit  thrush,  the  wood 
thrush,  the  canyon  wten  the  purple  and  house 
hnches,  and  the  European  nightingale  and  skylark 
The  crows,  jays,  and  house  sparrow  have  little  sing- 
ing ability  but  belong  to  the  Oscmes  because  of  the 
structure  of  the  vvrmx  Some  birds  deliver  their 
songs  from  tiee  tops,  some  from  bushes  or  fence 
posts,  some  on  the  wing,  others  sing  while  on  the 
ground  M  imic  s  among  bn  ds  include  the  mocking- 
bird, brown  thrasher,  catbird  starling,  and  blue 
jay  The  song  of  each  species  is  recognizable  bv 
humans  and  by  birds,  although  there  are  individual 
and  seasonal  variations  There  is  evidence  that 
SOURS  are  learned  and  that  certain  calls  are  m- 
hented  Easily  identifiable  are  the  hunger  try  of 
tho  voung,  calls  to  brood,  notes  of  alaim,  and 
sounds  which  help  to  koop  migrating  flocks  to- 
gether Familiar  mechanical  sounds  are  the  drum- 
ming of  the  sage  grouse  and  the  tattooing  of  tho 
woodpecker  8ee  F  Schuvler  Mathews.  Field  Book 
of  Wild  Ihrda  and  Their  Music  (1921),  A  R 
Brand,  Song*  of  Wild  Birds  (1934)  and  More  Songs 
of  Wild  Birda  (1930),  both  with  phonograph 
records 

Songdo,  Korea  see  K  \BMONO 

Song  of  Solomon,  Song  of  Songs,  or  Canticles,  book 
of  the  Old  Testament,  22d  in  the  order  of  AV  It  is 
in  form  a  love  poem  or  epithalamium  and  has  been 
ascribed  since  ancient  time*  to  Solomon  Many 
critics  date  it  as  late  as  the  3d  cent  B  C  Its  pres- 
ervation in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  canon  is  due 
not  to  its  universally  admitted  poetic  beauty  but 
to  the  acceptance  of  it  as  an  allegory  or  parable  of 
God's  love  for  Israel,  or  for  the  Church,  or  for  the 
soul  that  loves  Him  Famous  among  such  inter- 
pretations are  8t  Bernard's  86  sermons  on  the 
book  (Eng  tr  ,  1920)  and  St  Franois  of  Sales's  ex- 
planation (Eng  tr  ,  1908)  See  Morris  Jastrow, 
The  Sony  of  Songs  (1921) 

Sonneberg  (z6'nurb£rk),  town  (pop  21,534),  Thu- 
ringia,  central  Germany  It  is  the  center  of  the 
Thunngian  toy  industry 

Sonneck,  Oscar  George  Theodore  (su'nfk),  1873- 
1928,  American  musicologist,  b  Jersey  City,  N  J  , 
educated  in  Germany  Aa  chief  (1902-17)  of  the 
music  division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  he  de- 
veloped one  of  the  outstanding  music  libraries  of 
the  world  He  edited  the  Musical  Quarterly  from 
the  time  it  was  founded  in  1915  until  his  death  In 
1917  he  became  director  of  publications,  and  in 
1921  vice  president,  of  G  Schirmer,  Inc  His 
writings  rank  him  as  one  of  the  foremost  as  well  as 
one  of  the  first,  American  musicologists,  partu  ular- 
iy  in  the  field  of  «arl\  American  music  They  in- 
clude A  Bibliography  of  Early  Secular  American 
Music  (1 905,  re  vised  and  en  laiged  by  W  T  Upton, 
1945) ,  Early  Concert-Life  in  America  (1907) ,  Report 
on  "The  Star-apangtfd  Banner,"  "Hail  Columbia,'1 
"America:'  and  "Yankee  Doodle"  (1909),  Early 
Optra  in  America  (1915),  and  The  Riddle  of  the 
Immortal  Beloved  a  Supplement  to  Thayer's  "Life 
of  Beethoven"  (1927) 

sonnet,  poem  of  14  lines,  usualh  in  iambic  pentam- 
eter, restricted  to  a  definite  rhvme  scheme  There 
are  two  prominent  t\  pes  the  Italian  or  Petrarchan 
sonnet  IB  composed  of  an  o(tavc  and  a  sestet, 
rhyming  abbaabba  cdecdt,  and  the  Elizabethan  or 
Shakspenan  sonnet  has  three  quatrains  and  a 
couplet,  rhyming  abab  cdcd  efef  ag  Variations  of 
these  schemes  occur  The  essence  of  the  sonnet  is 
unity  of  thought  or  idea  Its  origin  is  obscure,  but 
it  is  generally  believed  to  have  developed  from 
medieval  songs  and  in  Italy,  where  it  was  cultivated 
during  the  Renaissance  and  achieved  its  greatest 
examples  in  the  work  of  PETRARCH,  DANTE,  TABBO, 
MICHELANGELO,  and  others  The  vogue  of  the  son- 
net spread  from  Italy  throughout  Europe  In  Spam 
it  was  introduced  by  Juan  Boscan  Almogaver,  in 
Portugal  b>  Luis  de  Camdes,  in  France  by  Mellin 
de  Saint-Gelays  and  Marot,  and  in  England  by 
Wyatt  and  Surrey,  who  established  the  form  there 
by  the  publication  of  their  sonnets  in  Richard  Tot- 
tel's  miscellany  (1557)  In  Frame  the  chief  cul- 
tivators of  this  form  were  the  Pleiade,  in  Germany 
the  sonnet  first  gained  prominence  in  the  romantic 
period  m  the  hands  of  Goethe,  Schlegel,  He\  se,  and 
others  Sidney,  Spenser,  and  Shakspere  were  early 
wasters  of  the  form  in  England,  and  they  revised 
and  simplified  it  Innumerable  sonnets  and  sonnet 
sequences  appeared  in  Elizabethan  England,  fewer 
around  the  time  of  Milton's  great  sonnets,  and  not 
man>  in  the  18th  cent  The  sonnet  was  revived  m 
the  romantic  period,  and  some  of  the  beet  examples 
were  written  by  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  later  by 
Mrs  Browning,  the  Rossettis,  and  others.  Lesser 
poets,  too,  have  sometimes  achieved  a  single  excel- 
lent sonnet  The  form  continues  to  be  popular 
with  20th-century  poets,  as  innumerable  antholo- 
gies testify  See  A  T  Quiller-Couch,  Knaltth  Sen- 
net* (1897);  L  C  John,  Eheabethan  Stm-ntt  8e- 
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quencet  (1938) ;  general  histories  of  English,  French, 
Italian,  and  other  literatures 
Sonnino,  Sidney,  Barone  (b&ro'na  s6n-ne'n6),  1847- 
1922,  Italian  statesman  A  member  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  (1867-73),  he  later  became  interested 
in  social  and  economic  problems,  particularly  in 
the  conditions  of  the  peasantry,  and  founded  an 
economic  leview,  later  converted  into  a  political 
dsilv  After  entering  parliament  m  1880,  Sonnino 
specialized  in  financial  questions,  and  as  ministei 
of  finance  under  Crispi  (1893-96)  he  took  drastic 
measures  and  succeeded  in  balancing  the  budget 
He  was  twice  briefly  prime  minister  (1906,  1909- 
10)  As  foreign  minister  dunng  the  First  World 
War,  he  negotiated  (1915)  the  secret  Treaty  of 
London,  hv  which  Italy  entered  the  war  on  the 
Allied  side  in  exchange  for  promises  of  vast  tern- 
tonal  gams  The  opposition  of  President  Wilson  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  secret  treaty  caused  major 
difficulties  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  of  1919, 
where  Sonnino  represented  Italy  with  V  E 
ORLANDO  Sonnino  retired  from  politics  in  1919 
Sonoma  (suno'inti),  city  (pop  1,168),  W  Calif,  N 
of  San  Fram  isco,  founded  1835,  me  1850  The 
Bear  flag  of  the  California  republic  under  J  C 
IRKMONT  was  raised  here  in  1846  San  Francisco 
de  Solano  Mission  (1823)  and  the  home  of  Gen 
Mariano  G  Vallejo  (1852)  here  are  now  state  his- 
toric monuments,  and  anothei  landmark  is  the  first 
hotel  (early  1840s)  operated  N  of  San  Francisco 
Wine  is  bottled  in  Sonoma 

Sonora  (son5'H),  state  (70,484  sq  mi  ,  1940  esti- 
mated pop  449,026),  NW  Mexuo  The  capital  is 
Hermosillo  Sonora  is  on  the  (»ulf  of  California,  S 
of  Arizona  The  general  aspect  of  the  state  except 
for  the  low,  broad  coastlands  along  tho  gulf,  is 
similar  to  \rizona — mountainous  with  vast  desert 
stretches  Reclamation  projects  on  the  Yaqui, 
Sonora,  Mavo,  and  other  rivers  have  opened  large 
areas  to  agiiculture,  quantities  of  tomatoes,  rice, 
wheat,  flax,  sesame  corn,  alfalfa,  and  beans  are 
produced  Cattle  rawing  is  also  important,  but  the 
prim  ipal  wealth  of  the  state  lies  in  its  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  other  metals  The  modern 
development  of  Sonora  in  agriculture  and  in  textile 
manufacture  and  the  appearance  of  power  and 
food-processing  plants  at  HKRMOSILLO  and  GUAY- 
MAS  have  recently  inci  eased  both  population  and 
wealth  NOOALES  is  the  chief  point  of  entry  from 
the  United  States  Systematic  Spanish  exploration 
of  Sonora,  principally  by  CnstcSbal  de  Ofiate,  began 
after  Coionudo's  expedition  in  1540  Active  in 
colonizing  the  territory  dunng  the  17th  cent  and 
in  establishing  some  control  over  savage  Indian 
tribes  were  the  Spanish  missionaries,  notably  Euse- 
bio  Fiancisco  KINO  However,  even  as  late  as  the 
20th  cent  punitive  expeditions  had  to  be  sent 
against  the  V  \qm  Original^  part  of  Nuova  Vis- 
cava,  which  m<  luded  Chihuahua  and  Durango, 
Sonota  was  later  united  with  Sinaloa  in  one  prov- 
ince in  the  17th  and  18th  cent  and  one  intendancv 
after  the  viceregal  reforms  of  1786  In  1830  they 
were  made  separate  states  In  the  revolution  that 
began  in  1910  Sonora  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
activities  of  Venustiano  CARR^NZA,  Francisco 
VILLA,  Alvaro  OBREO6N,  and  Plutarco  E  CALLBB 
Sonora  (suno'ru)  1  Cit>  (pop  2,257),  eo  seat  of 
Tuolumne  co  ,  central  Calif  ,  K  of  Stockton,  found- 
ed 1 848,  me  1851  It  is  in  the  famous  Mother  Lode 
mining  countrv ,  where  lumbering,  quarrying,  and 
farming  are  also  earned  on  2  Town  (pop  2,528), 
co  seat  of  Button  co  ,  W  Texas,  SSW  of  San  Angelo 
and  on  an  intermittent  sti  earn  called  the  Dry  Fork 
of  Devils  river,  settled  1888,  int  1917  Ranches 
here  support  sheep,  goats,  and  (uittle,  and  quarter 
horses  are  bred  A  ranch  experiment  station  is  some 
30  mi  awav 

Song  of  Liberty.  In  protest  against  the  Stamp  Act 
(1765),  secret  organizations  sprang  up  in  the 
American  colonies,  they  called  themselves  Sons  of 
Liberty  after  a  phrase  used  b\  Isaac  Barre  in  a 
speech  in  the  Parliament  in  1766  Leaders  were 
John  LAMB  and  Alexander  McDouaALL  m  New 
York  and  Samuel  ADAMB  and  Paul  REVERB  in  New 
England  The  societies  kept  in  touch  with  each 
other  through  committees  of  correspondence,  fo- 
mented the  spirit  of  freedom,  supported  the  non- 
importation agreement,  and  participated  in  calling 
the  Continental  Congress  of  1774  In  the  Civil 
War,  the  KNIOHTS  OF  THE  GOLDEN  CIRCLE 
adopted  the  name  Sons  of  Liberty  in  1864 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  national  patriotic 
organization,  founded  in  New  York  in  1889  by  a 
union  of  the  Sons  of  Revolutionary  Sires  and  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  tho 
Revolution  Membership  is  open  to  those  whose 
ancestors  saw  active  service  in  the  Revolutionary 
forces  In  1906  it  was  incorporated  nationally  by 
congressional  act.  A  similar  but  unconnected  or- 
ganization is  the  Song  of  the  Revolution 
Sonsonate  (sonsona'ta),  town  (1946  estimated  pop 
18,184),  SW  Salvador  Sonsonate  was  founded  by 
Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  1524  On  the  railroad  be- 
tween San  Salvador  and  ACAJUTLA,  it.  la  a  commer- 
cial center  for  coffee,  sugar,  corn,  tobacco,  rice, 
dairy  products,  and  Peruvian  balsam.  Still  surviv- 
ing is  an  ancient  and  dilapidated  mule-drawn 
trolley  connecting  Sonsonate  with  IsaJco. 


Soatag,  Henriette,  ConteMa  Rossi  (henrde'tti,  s6n'- 
tftk  kdnteVsa,  rds'se),  1806-54,  German  operatic 
soprano,  studied  at  the  Prague  Conservatory.  In 
Vienna  in  1823  she  created  the  leading  role  in 
Weber's  Eurvanthc  and  in  1824  was  soprano  soloist 
in  the  premieios  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
and  Missa  Solemn**.  She  made  triumphant  debuts 
in  Beilin  (1825),  Paris  (1826),  and  London  (1828), 
but  having  married  Conte  Rossi,  who  was  m  the 
diplomatic  service  of  Sardinia,  and  having  been 
ennobled  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  she  left  the  stage 
in  1830  at  the  height  of  her  success  In  1849  she 
resumed  her  career  and  in  1852  sang  in  the  United 
States  She  died  of  cholera  in  1854  after  appear- 
ances m  Mexico  city, 

Soochow  (soo'chou',  soo'jS'),  Mandarin  Su-cfcou, 
now  officially  Wuhsien  (wfio'shPeV),  city  and 
county  (pop  1,099,  717),  SE  Kiangsu  prov  ,  China 
The  citv,  on  the  Grand  Canal  near  Tai  lake,  was 
founded  about  the  beginning  of  tho  5th  cent 
Arched  bridges  cross  its  many  canals  and  contrib- 
ute much  to  Sooc  how's  proveibial  beauty.  A  nine- 
storied  pagoda,  c  250  ft  high,  may  be  tho  tallest  in 
China  Soochow  is  a  major  rail  center  and  is  veiv 
important  for  its  silk  and  cotton  weaving  It  was 
almost  destroyed  during  the  Taiping  Rebellion  but 
was  later  rebuilt  Until  the  abolition  of  exterri- 
toriality it  was  a  treaty  port  After  a  bitter  two- 
mouth  struggle  Soochow  was  captured  by  the  Jap- 
anese on  May  20.  1938,  in  their  drive  up  the 
Yangtze  valley  and  was  held  till  the  end  of  the 
Second  Woild  War  Soochow  fell  to  the  Commu- 
nists in  1949 

Soong  (sflong),  Mandarin  Sung,  Chinese  family, 
prominent  in  public  affairs  Soong  Yao-ju  (you'- 
joo'  -TOO')  or  Charles  Jones  Soong,  d  1924,  was 
graduated  from  Vanderbilt  Umv  and  after  return- 
ing to  China  was  a  Methodist  missionary  in 
Shanghai  He  made  his  fortune  as  a  merchant 
Soong  T»e-vung  (tsfi'-wfln'),  better  known  as  T.  V 
Soong,  1894-,  Chinese  statesman,  his  most  dis- 
tinguished son,  was  educated  at  Harvard  Umv 
and  later  (1916-24)  engaged  in  private  business  in 
China  He  raised  funds  for  tho  Kuommtang  m 
1925  and  occupied  several  official  positions,  in- 
cluding tho  vice  presidcnc  \  of  the  Executive  Yuan 
(1928-J1,  1932-33)  and  the  chairmanship  of  the 
National  Bank  of  China  (1935-14)  In  1945  he 
was  simultaneously  president  of  the  Executive 
Yuan,  foreign  minister,  and  premier  Soong  re- 
signed all  his  positions  earh  in  1949  and  came  to 
the  United  States,  apparently  to  escape  the  Com- 
munists The  three  daughters  of  Soong  Yao-ju 
are  well  known  Soong  Ai-ling  d'-Ung'),  1888-, 
was  graduated  from  Wesleyan  College  in  Mac  on, 
Ga  She  was  married^  to  H  H  KUNG  and  engaged 
m  child  welfare  work  Soong  Ching-hng  (chlng'- 
Hng').  1890-,  was  also  graduated  from  Weslevan 
College  She  earK  became  prominent  in  revolu- 
tionary politics,  and  in  1915  she  rnained  SUN  YAT- 
BBN  in  Japan  After  Sun's  death  (1925)  she  was  a 
member  of  the  central  exec  utive  committee  of  tho 
Kuommtang,  but  after  tho  party's  expulsion  (1927) 
of  the  Communists  she  resigned  in  protest  and 
went  abroad  Later  she  was  reconciled,  became 
(1939)  a  state  councilor  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, ami  rejoined  (1945)  the  cential  executive 
committee  Mme  Sun  left  the  government  when 
civil  war  broke  out  between  the  Kuommtang  and 
the  Communists  In  1949,  in  Peipmg,  she  became 
a  non-CommuniHt  member  of  the  cential  executive 
committee  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
Soong  Mei-ling  (ma'-llng').  1896-,  was  graduated 
from  WellesJey  College  She  mained  CHIANCJ 
KAI-HHEK  in  1927  She  was  a  member  of  the  Exec- 
utive Yuan  (1929-32)  and  commandei  of  the 
Chinese  an  force  in  the  Second  C  kino- Japanese 
War  In  1945  she  became  a  member  of  the  central 
executive  committee  of  the  Kuommtang  In  1943 
she  addressed  the  U  S  Congress  Mme  Chiang 
again  visited  the  United  States  in  1948  in  a  fruit- 
less quest  for  aid  to  the  central  government  against 
the  Communist  advance  Earlv  in  1960  she  flew  to 
Formosa  to  rejoin  her  embattled  husband  See 
Emily  Hahn,  The  Soong  Sisters  (1941) 

soot,  black  or  dull  brown  deposit  resulting  from  im- 
perfect combustion  of  fuel  of  high  carbon  content, 
eg,  coal,  wood,  and  oil.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
amorphous  carbon  and  of  tarry  substances  which 
cause  it  to  adhere  to  surfa<  es  Soot  obtained  from 
coal  contains  also  sulphur  and  ammonia  The  fine 
soot  known  as  lampblack  is  commonly  obtained  b,v 
burning  oils  and  resins  especially  to  produce  it.  It 
is  an  excellent  pigment  and  is  used,  for  example,  in 
making  printer's  ink  and  India  ink 

Sopater  (eo'p'itur),  companion  of  8t  Paul  Acts 
20  4  He  is  possibly  the  same  as  SOBIPATBR. 

Soperton  (ao'pnrtun) ,  city  (pop  1,339),  co  seat  of 
Treutlen  co  central  Ga.,  WNW  of  Savannah,  in 
the  coastal  plain  It  has  a  fertilizer-mixing  plant 

Sophereta  (ao'fe-)  [Heb  , -scribe],  family  returned 
from  exile  Ezra  2  55;  Neh  7  57 

Sophia  (sofl'u,  Ger  sofe'a),  1630-1714,  electrew.of 
Hanover,  consort  of  Elector  Ernest  Augustus,  .She 

was  the  daughter  of  FREDERICK  THE  WINTER  Kiwc; 

and  EUKABBTH  of  Bohemia  and  a  granddaughter 
(through  her  mother)  of  James  I  of  England.  In 
1701  Parliament  settled  on  her  and  her  issue  the 


Cr  oss  ref«r*oc*s  are  indicated  by  tUALL  CAPITAL*.  Thtf  toy  *  pronunciation  f*c»  fate  1 . 
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succession  to  the  English  throne  (see  SCTTLKUBNT, 
ACT  or),  and  in  1714  her  son,  QBOROJB  I,  became 

Sophia  (sufl'u),  town  (pop  1,160),  8  W  Va  ,  SW  of 
Berkley,  in  a  coal-mining  area,  me  1912 
Sophia,  Santa:  see  HAOIA,  SOPHIA 
Sophia  Alekseyeraa  (sd'fyu  uMksyft'ivnu),  1657- 
1704,  regent  of  Russia  (1082-89),  daughter  of  Tsar 
Alexis  by  his  hrst  wife  Supported  by  the  Moscow 
garrison,  the  Strehtsi,  and  by  hei  lover,  Vasily  V 
Galhtein,  she  ruled  autocratically  during  the  mi- 
nority of  her  feeble-minded  hi  other,  Ivan  V,  and 
of  her  half  brother,  PRTEU  I  Sophia  fostered  peace- 
ful relations  with  Poland  By  the  Treaty  of  Ner- 
chinsk (1689)  with  China,  Russia  retreated  from  the 
Amur  region  However,  Gatlitzm's  two  unsuccess- 
ful campaigns  against  the  khan  of  Crimea  helped 
to  undermine  her  power  She  lacked  the  sup- 
port of  the  clergy  and  nobility  in  her  ambition  to 
be  crowned  tsaritsa  When  it  was  rumored  that  she 
intended  to  kill  Peter,  he  summoned  the  boyars  and 
his  loyal  guards,  overthrew  the  regoncv,  deposed 
Ivan,  exiled  Galhtzin,  and  had  Sophia  confined  in 
a  convent  After  an  attempted  revolt  of  the 
Strehtsi,  Peter  foicpd  her  (1698)  to  take  the  veil 

Sophia  Charlotte  (zof?'a  sharlcVtu),  1668-1705, 
queen  of  Prussia,  wife  of  Frederick  I,  daughter  of 
Elec tress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  sister  of  George  I 
of  England  Shp  was  noted  for  her  literary  and 
philosophic  al  tastes  and  for  her  friendship  with 
Leibniz 

Sophia  Dorothea  (sofl'u  d&ruthe'u),  1666-1726,  olec- 
tress  of  Hanover,  wife  of  Elector  George  Louis 
(later  Gronc,i>  I  of  England),  sometimes  called 
Sophia  Doi othca  of  ( 'elle  Her  alleged  lover,  Count 
KONIUHMAKK,  was  probably  murdeied,  arid  she  her- 
self was  divorced  in  1694  and  thereafter  imprisoned 
at  Ahlden  Her  harsh  fate  was  one  major  cause  of 
the  unpopularity  of  George  I  in  England  Her 
childion  wore  George  II  of  England  and  Sophia  Dor- 
othea, wife  of  Frederick  William  I  of  Piussia 

sophist  (so'fTst)  The  word  sophist,  taken  over  from 
Greek  into  English,  has  come  to  refer  to  an  in- 
dividual who  willingly  employs  fallacious  argu- 
ments in  order  to  deceive  In  ancient  Greece  the 
teim  onginally  meant  a  wise  and  skillful  man,  but 
it  soon  lost  its  respec  ta"biht>  owing  to  the  teachings 
of  those  who  called  themselves  Sophists  They 
denied  the  possibility  of  objective  and  universal 
truth,  thus  truth,  for  them  bee  ame  subjective  and 
iclatrve  This  notion  implied  that  all  moral  codes 
were  conventional  formulations  and  could  be  dis- 
regaided  with  impunity  The  Sophists  were,  for 
the  most  part  the  paid  toac  hers  of  the  ric  h  and  the 
powerful ,  their  function  was  to  instruct  their  pupils 
in  the  methods  of  achieving  wordly  success 
Socrates  Plato,  and  Aristotle  judged  them  especial- 
ly harahly  for  accepting  payment  for  instruction 
Among  the  more  distinguished  Sophists  were  Gor- 
gias  and  PKorxooHAS 

Sophocles  (srVfuklez),  c  496  B  C  -H  40t>  B  P  .  Greek 
tragic  poet,  younger  contemporary  of  AESCHTILITH 
and  older  contemporary  of  EURIPIDES,  b  Polonus, 
near  Athens  A  man  of  wealth,  charrn,  and  genius, 
Sophocles  was  given  posts  of  responsibility  in  peace 
and  in  war  by  the  Athenians  He  was  a  general 
and  a  priest,  after  his  death  he  was  worshiped  as  a 
hero  At  the  age  of  16  he  led  the  c  horus  in  a  paean 
on  the  victory  of  Salaims  He  gamed  his  first 
dramatic  triumph  in  468  B  C  ,  over  Aesc  hylus,  and 
thenceforth  wrote  copiously  (he  comi>osed  about 
123  dramas),  winning  first  plac  e  about  20  tunes  and 
never  falling  lower  than  second  A  definitive  in- 
novator ui  the  drama,  ho  added  a  third  actor — 
thereby  tremendously  me  roasing  the  dramatic  pos- 
sibilities of  the  medium — increased  the  size  of  the 
chorus,  abandoned  the  trilogy  of  plays  for  the  self- 
contained  tragedy,  and  introduced  scene  painting 
Seven  complete  tragedies  (dime  ult  to  date),  part  of 
a  satyr  play,  and  over  1,000  fragments  survive 
The  Ajax  is  perhaps  the  earliest  tragedy,  three 
ac  tors  are  used  but  the  form  is  handled  imperfectly 
Thenceforth,  whether  with  two  or  three  actors,  the 
dialogue  is  polished  and  easy  Antigone  (c  441 
BC),  with  extraordinarily  fine  characterization, 
has  often  been  called  Sophocles'  most  interesting 
play  The  most  famous  of  his  tragedies  (cited  by 
Aristotle  as  a  perfect  example  of  tragedy)  is 
Oedipus  Rex  or  Oedipus  Tyrannus  (c  429?  B  C  ), 
in  which  the  strength  of  Greek  dramatic,  irony 
reaches  an  apex  The  dialogues  are  stately,  the 
lyms  beautiful,  the  technique  and  construction 
masterly  The  plot  is  based  on  the  OEDIPUS 
legend  Electra  (c  411?  B  C  ),  the  Trachiniae  (on 
the  death  of  Hercules  by  the  blood  of  Nessus),  and 
Philoctetes  (409  B  C  )  followed  Oedipus  at  Colonus 
was  written  shortly  before  Sophocles'  death  and 
was  produced  by  his  sou  in  401  B  C  Sequel  to 
Oedipus  Rex,  it  tells  of  the  last  davs  and  death  of 
Oedipus,  it  is  a  quiet,  simple  pla> ,  with  choral  odes 
extraordinary  for  their  depth  of  thought  and  de- 
tachment from  the  action  There  is  also  extant 
about  half  of  a  satyr  play  by  Sophocles  (Ichneutae 
or  The  Trackers,  written  perhaps  c  460  B.C  ),  on 
the  story  of  Hermes'  theft  of  Apollo's  cattle  The 
characters  in  Sophocles — on  a  more  human  level 
than  those  in  Aeschylus — are  governed  in  their  fate 
more  by  their  own  faults  than  by  the  actions  of  the 


Aeschylean  gods.  Of  tho  relation  of  his  art  to  that 
'  '  '        jat  contemporaries,  Sophocles  said  that 
»  composed  correctly  without  knowing  it. 


of  hid  great  contemporaries,  Sophocles  said  that 
ehylus  composed  correctly  without  knowing  it, 
Euripides  portrayed  men  as  they  were,  and  he 


Aeseh 


painted  men  as  they  ought  to  be  There  are  many 
English  translations  See  T  B  L  Webster,  An 
Introduction  to  Sophodes  (1936),  W  N  Bates, 
Sophocles,  Poet  and  Dramatist  (1940),  C  M  Bow- 
ra,  Sophodean  Tragedy  (1945) 

Sophonias  (sd'fanl'us),  Greek  form  of  ZBPHAWAH 

Sophomsba  (sofuniz'bii,  so--),  3d  cent  B  C  ,  daugh- 
ter of  HASDRUBAL,  brother  of  Hannibal  She  was 
the  Carthaginian  wife  of  Svphax  of  Numidia,  who 
after  the  marriage  fought  for  Carthage  When  he 
was  defeated  (203  BC)  by  Masimssa  and  the 
Romans,  Sophomsha  took  poison  The  old  storv — 
which  is  probably  at  least  partially  true — HUVH  that 
she  was  betrothed  to  Masimssa  before  her  father 
married  her  to  Svphax  out  of  policy  When  Svphax 
was  slam,  Masimssa  married  her,  and  to  thwart  the 
demand  of  the  Romans  to  have  her  grace  a  triumph 
he  sent  her  a  bowl  of  poison  to  dtmk  This  tragedy 
wan  the  subject  of  plavs  by  Alfieri,  Trissmo,  Cor- 
nell le,  Voltaire,  and  others  The  play  bv  James 
Thomson  contains  the  line  "O,  Sophomsba' 
Sophomsba,  O'" — much  ridiculed  by  Henry 
Fielding 

Sopot,  Poland   see  ZOPPOT 

soprano  (aupra'nS,  siipra'no)  fltal  ,- above),  female 
voice  of  highest  pitch  The  three  basic  types  of  solo 
soprano  are  coloratuia,  Ivnc,  and  dramatic  The 
voices  of  hoys  who  have  not  reached  pubertv  gen- 
erally have  the  range  of  a  soprano  and  replace 
women's  voices  in  some  church  choirs  In  the 
cattrato  of  the  18th  cent  (see  EUNUCH)  the  quality 
of  a  boy's  voice  combined  with  the  lung  power  of  a 
man  made  for  vocal  powers  of  great  brilliance  The 
highest-pitched  member  of  various  families  of  m- 
sti  uments  is  designated  soprano,  e  g  ,  sopi  ano  saxo- 
phone 

Sopron  (shcVpron),  Ger  (klenburg  (u'dunboork), 
city  (pop  42,255),  W  Hungary,  SSE  of  Vienna 
One  of  the  oldest  cultural  centers  in  Hungary,  it 
has  three  13th-century  churches,  a  15th-century 
palac  e,  and  a  university  Part  of  the  Bunc,»  NLA  w>, 
it  was  transferred  to  Austria  after  the  Fust  World 
War  but  was  returned  to  Hungary  after  a  plebis- 
cite (1921)  Fran*  Liszt  was  bom  at  near-by 
Dobojan 

Sopwtth,  Thomas  Octave  Murdoch,  1888-,  English 
aviator  and  airc  raft  manufac  turer  In  1910  he  won 
the  Baron  de  Forest  Prize  for  flving  from  England 
to  the  Continent  He  founded  the  Sop  with  Avia- 
tion Company 

Sorabji,  Cornelia  (sorah'je),  c  1870-,  Indian  lawyer 
and  author,  grad  Somerville  College,  Oxford  She 
took  a  law  degree  at  Oxford  m  180  i  She  served  as 
legal  advisei  to  the  Court  of  Wards  at  Bengal,  in 
Bihar  and  Onssa,  and  at  Assam,  later  (1904-23) 
she  was  consulting  adviser — an  office  rieated 
through  her  efforts — and  acted  in  the  interests  of 
women  pioperty  holders  who  lived  m  purdah  In 
1923  she  was  called  to  the  English  bar,  but  con- 
tinued to  practice  in  India  Her  writings  include 
Lave  and  Life  behind  the  Purdah  (1902),  Sun  Halnes 
(1904,  2d  series,  1909),  Indian  Tales  of  the  Great 
One*  (19 10),  Purdahnashm  (1917),  Therefore 
(1924),  and  India  Recalled  (19*6) 

Soracte  (sorak'te),  isolated  mountain.  2,267  ft 
high  central  Italy ,  25  mi  N  of  Rome  It  was  cele- 
brated in  tho  poetry  of  Vergil  arid  Horace  In 
ancient  times  it  was  crowned  with  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  there  is  now  a  convent  near  the  summit 

Soranus  (sura'nus),  fl  lst-2d  cent  ,  Greek  physi- 
cian, probably  b  Ephesus  He  is  believed  to  have 
practiced  in  Alexandria  arid  in  Rome  and  was  an 
authority  on  obstetrics,  g\necology,  and  pediatrics 
His  tieatise  On  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of 
Women  (Eng  tr  ,  1882)  remained  an  influential 
work  until  the  16th  cent 

Sorata,  peak,  Bolivia  see  ILLAMPI'T 

Sorbonne  (n6rb6n'),  first  endowed  college  in  the 
Univ  of  Pans,  founded  bv  Robert  de  Sorbon 
(1201-74),  chaplain  of  Louix  IX,  and  opened 
c  1257  for  the  purpose  of  providing  quarters  for 
theology  students  who  were  not  friars  Gaming 
academic  and  theological  distmc  tion  in  the  late 
Middle  Ages  and  early  modern  times,  tho  Sorbonno 
took  preponderance  over  its  early  mendicant  col- 
lege rivals,  and  Sorbonne  doctors  weie  frequently 
called  upon  to  render  opinions  on  important  eccle- 
siastical and  theological  issues  In  the  16th  cent . 
because  it  became  the  plac  e  for  the  deliberations  of 
the  faculty  of  theology,  this  faculty  came  to  be 
called  the  Sorbonne,  although  all  its  members  did 
not  belong  to  this  college  After  the  suppression 
(1792)  ui  the  From  h  Revolution  tho  Univ  of  Paris 
took  over  (1808)  the  Sorbonne  grounds,  so  that  for 
tho  j  ears  1808-85  the  Sorbonne  existed  as  the  seat 
of  the  throe  faculties  of  theology  and  of  the  Aca- 
demie  de  Pans  In  1885  a  general  council  of  facul- 
ties, presided  over  by  the  rector  of  the  university , 
was  created  Sorbonne  is  frequently  used  as  a 
name  for  the  Univ  of  Pans  The  Univ  of  Pans 
was  again  closed  in  1940  by  the  Germans  and  was 
not  reopened  until  1945 

Sorbs:  see  WENDS 

sorcery:  see  MAGIC,  SPELL;  WITCHCRAFT. 


SORIA 

Bordello  (gdrdel'16),  13th  cent ,  Italian  troubadour, 
b  Provence  Some  critics  believe  lum  to  be  the 
same  as  Sordello  da  Goito,  podesta  of  Mantua 
Which  Sordello  is  meant  (if  they  are  not  identical) 
by  the  reference  of  Dante  (Purgatorw,  VI,  73)  is 
not  known  Sordello  wrote  Provencal  verse,  his 
most  famous  poem  being  a  lament  on  the  death  of 
his  patron,  Blac  as  Sordello  is  the  title  and  subject 
of  a  long  poem  bv  Browning 

Sorek  (s6'rc*k),  valley,  SW  Palestine,  the  home  of 
Delilah  It  is  often  identified  with  the  Wadi  es- 
Surar,  which  enters  the  sea  NW  of  Jamma  Judges 
164 

Sorel,  Agnes  (  mvcV  sAroT),  c  1422-1450,  mistress 
(1444-50)  of  Charles  VII  of  France,  the  first 
mistress  of  a  French  king  to  be  offic  lally  recognized 
as  such  Noted  for  her  beauty  and  wit,  she  had 
considerable  influence  over  the  king  and  his  poli- 
cies Tho  rumor  that  she  died  of  poison  was  invent- 
ed bv  the  enemies  of  Jacques  CCFUR 

Sorel.  Albert  (albcV),  1842-1906,  French  historian 
He  held  posts  in  the  foreign  ministry  and  in  the* 
diplomatic  service  and  later  taught  at  the  ficole 
libro  des  Sciences  pohtiques  at  Pans  One  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  diplomatic  history,  Sorel 
wrote  tho  monumental  stuch  ,  L'Europe  et  la  Reso- 
lution franyiwe  (8  vols  ,  1895-1904),  in  which  he 
analyzed  international  relations  in  the  Frenc  h  Rev- 
olution and  the  Napoleonic  era  The  introductory 
section  wa.s  translated  as  Europe  under  the  Old 
Regime  (1947)  Other  translated  works  include 
The  Eastern  Quention  in  the  EighUenth  Century 
(Eng  tr  ,  1898)  and  biographies  of  Montesquieu 
(Eng  tr  ,  1888)  arid  Mine  de  Stael  (Eng  tr  ,  1891)  . 

Sorel,  Georges  (sh6rsh'),  1847-1922,  French  social 
philosopher  He  was  an  engineer  by  profession  but, 
becoming  interested  in  social  problems,  he  even- 
tually resigned  his  position  and  devoted  himself  to 
study  and  writing  He  found  in  the  political  and 
social  life  of  democracy  the  triumph  of  mediocrity 
and  espoused  various  forms  of  socialism,  chiefly 
SYNDICALISM  Concoiiied  like  Proudhon,  with  the 
moral  and  cultural  development  of  the  people,  he 
looked  further  to  the  c  reation  of  a  revolutionary 
elite  His  viewb  had  some  influence  on  Mussolini 
and  the  Fascists  Reflections  on  Violence  (1908, 
Eng  tr  ,  1914)  is  his  best-known  book 

Sorel  (sckPl'),  city  (pop  12,251),  S  Quo  ,  on  the  St 
Lawrence  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu,  between 
Montreal  and  Trots  Rivieres  It  is  a  gram-shipping 
center,  with  shipbuilding,  iron  and  steel  foundries, 
and  tanneries,  and  is  a  market  for  fruit  and  butter 
from  the  sui  rounding  area  The  site  of  the  city  was 
visited  (1609)  b\  Cham  plain  Fort  Richelieu  was 
built  here  in  1665  and  in  1670  a  French  mission 
was  established  The  growth  of  the  citv  began  after 
the  arrival  (178.3)  of  United  Empire  Loyalists  It 
is  headquarters  of  tho  St  Lawrence  dredging  fleet 

sore  throat.  Inflammation  of  the  structures  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  respiratory  tract  or  throat,  in- 
cluding the  tonsils,  is  usually  caused  bv  local  in- 
fection, as  in  colds,  it  also  occurs  at  the  onset  of 
diseases  such  as  SC\HI  *  T  MOVER  There  is  irritation 
and  difficultv  in  swallowing,  and  there  may  be 
fever  The  treatment  of  an  acute  attac  k  consists  of 
rest  in  l>ed,  hot  irrigations  of  tho  throat,  and  appli- 
cation of  ice  bag«  to  the  outside  QUINSY  sore 
throat  is  caused  bv  abscess  and  requires  surgical 
treatment  Some  sore  throats,  caused  bv  irritants 
sue  h  as  smoke  and  gases,  cause  a  chrome  cough 

Sorge,  Reinhard  Johannes  (rin'h-vrt  voha'nus  *or'- 
gu),  1892-1916,  German  dramatist,  b  Switzerland 
Ho  was  killed  in  the  First  World  War  His  play 
Der  Rettler  [the  beggar]  (1912)  was  the  first  example 
of  expressionism  After  his  conversion  to  Roman 
Catholicism  ho  wrote  several  mj  steries  His  verse 
was  posthumously  published 

sorghum,  tall,  coaise  annual  glass  (Snrnh-um  vulgare, 
Andropogon  sorghum,  01  Holrut  itorghum),  widely 
cultivated  in  many  vaiietrcs  and  resembling  corn, 
though  the  gram  is  in  a  panicle  rather  than  m  an 
ear  as  in  corn  Soighum  is  native  to  tropical  re- 
gions of  the  Old  World,  where  it  has  been  cultivated 
since  early  times  \s  a  warm-climate  plant  with 
drought-resistant  qualities,  sor  ghum  is  well  adapted 
for  cultivation  in  parts  of  the  W  United  States  It 
will  grow  on  a  variety  of  soils  Most  sorghums  are 
classed  eithei  as  sweet  ot  saccharine  sorghum  or 
sorgo  or  as  nonsacchanne  or  gram  sorghum  The 
sweet  sorghums  contain  a  juice  extracted  for  use  as 
a  MOLAHSKB  and  called  sorghum,  they  are  also  used 
for  forage  The  gram  soighum  varreties  include 
milo  (called  also  milo  maize),  kaffir  (^called  also 
kaffir  corn),  durra,  fctenta,  and  began,  they  are 
cultivated  for  forage  and  fodder  and  for  the  gram 
foi  livestock  feed  Other  soighums  are  the  Sudan 
grass,  used  for  hay  and  for  age  and  as  a  soil  binder, 
and  the  broorncoin,  with  grains  borne  in  long- 
stalked  panicles  which  aro  made  into  brooms  Some 
of  the  sorghums  under  cei  tain  conditions  may  cause 
poisoning  of  stock  by  HIDHOCT\NIC  ACID  JOHN- 
BON  GRASS  belongs  to  the  genus  Sorghum  See 
publications  of  the  U  S  Dept  of  Agriculture 

Sona  (sor'ya),  <*»tv  (pop  12,470),  capital  of  Sona 
prov  ,  E  central  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  on  the  Duero 
river  The  Church  of  San  Pedro  and  the  palace  of 
the  counts  of  G6mara  are  tho  chief  landmarks 
Near  by  are  the  rums  of  NUMANTIA 
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SORIN 

Sorln,  Savely  (sftvS'lS  sd'rlh),  1883-,  Russian  por- 
trait  painter,  living  in  England  He  won  the  Prix 
de  Rome  He  is  represented  in  the  Luxembourg 
Museum,  Paris,  by  his  Pavlova  His  sitters  include 
the  duchess  of  York,  Chalmpin,  and  Barbara 
Hutton 

Sorocaba  (sdrooka'bu),  oitv  (pop  48,111),  SE  S5o 
Paulo  state,  Brazil,  50  nu  W  of  Sao  Paulo  city 
It  is  a  textile-milling  centei  and  has  important 
trade  in  cattle,  cotton,  citrus  fruit,  and  coffee 
Sorokin,  Pitinm  Alexandrovitch  (soreVkm),  1889-, 
Russian-American  historian  and  sociologist  He 
studied  (1910-14)  at  the  trmv  of  St  Petersburg 
and  taught  sociology  in  Russia  after  1914  A 
Socialist,  he  was  imprisoned  three  times  Sorokin 
was  a  member  ot  the  Keronakv  government,  serving 
(1917)  as  sec  joturv  to  the  prime  minister  He  was 
later  (1922)  condemned  to  death  by  the  Bolshevik 
government  and  then  banished  He  emigrated 
(1923)  to  the  United  States  and  was  naturah/ed  in 
1930  Sorokin  was  professor  of  sociology  at  the 
Umv  of  Minnesota  (1924-30)  and  at  Harvard  (af- 
ter 11)30)  He  wrote  several  books  expounding  new 
theories  of  social  process  Among  his  works  are 
Sociology  of  Revolution  (1925),  Social  and  Cultural 
Dynamics  (4  vols  ,  1937-41),  Crisis  of  Our  Age 
(1941),  Man  and  Society  in  Calamity  (1942),  and 
Russia  and  the  United  States  (1944)  See  his  auto- 
biography ,  Lcaies  from  a  Russian  Diary — and 
Thirty  Years  After  (enl  ed  ,  1950) 
Sorolla  y  Bastida,  joaqutn  (hwikeV  sorcVlya  6 
b«.sto"'dha),  1863-1923,  Spanish  painter,  b  Valen- 
cia He  is  noted  for  his  large  figure  compositions 
m  full,  glowing  sunlight,  painted  directly  in  strong 
color  and  in  a  bold,  fluent  st\  le  He  ai  lueved  earlv 
recognition  in  Madrid  and  won  the  Grand  Prix  at 
the  Paris  Salon  in  1900  Subsequently  he  exhibited 
in  Pans,  London,  and  New  York  He  painted  por- 
traits of  the  Spanish  rov  al  f ami  ly ,  but  is  best  known 
for  such  works  as  Heaching  the  lloat  and  After  the 
Bath  (both  Hispanic  Society,  New  York)  and  The 
Sunmmers  (Metiopohtan  Mus  )  He  i»  tcpresented 
in  many  unpoi  tant  museums,  the  ( "it>  Ai  t  Museum 
of  St  Louis  being  the  first  in  this  counti  s  to  acquue 
(1892)  one  of  his  paintings  See  Hispanic  So<  letv 
of  America,  Eight  Essays  on  Sorolla  y  Bastvla 
(1909) 

soronty   see  FRATERNITY 

sorrel,  name  for  several  plants,  patticularly  species 
of  DOCK  and  OX\LIS 

Sorrento  (suroVto,  Ital  sor-ren'to),  town  (pop 
7,031),  Campania,  S  Italy  It  stands  on  high  c  liffs 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  A  popu- 
lar resort,  it  is  also  celebrated  for  its  wine  Tasso 
was  born  here 

Sor-Trondelag,   Nor   Str-TrfruMng  (sur'-trun'du- 
1  ig).  county  (7,207  sq   mi  ,  pop    193,912),  central 
Norway.    TRONDHMM  is  the  county  seat     There 
are  important  copper  mine's  at  Roros 
SOS,  international  distress  c  ode  signal    Expressed 

in  the  dot  and  dash  code,  the  signal  is         

(throe  dots,  three  dashes,  three  dots)  This  com- 
bination of  letters  was  selec  ted  by  the  Inter- 
national Radiotelegraphu  (  onvention  at  London 
in  1912  The  letters  (S  O  S)  do  not  refer  to  any 
words,  but  were  selec  ted  bee  ause  they  are  easy  to 
transmit  lor  airplanes  the  distioss  c  ode,  by  radio 
telephony ,  is  MAY  DAY,  whie  h  c  orresponds  to  the 
Frem  h  "m'aider  "  The  signal  P  A  N,  not  followed 
by  a  message,  also  has  the  same  meaning 
Sosen  (sosan'),  1747-1821,  Japanese  painter  He 
is  noted  for  his  rendering  of  the  fur  and  charac- 
teristic movements  of  monkeys,  and  the  name 
given  lam — Sosen — literalh  means  "monkey 
saint  "  Deriving  his  knowledge  directly  from  na- 
ture, he  painted  the  c  at,  dog,  fox,  deer,  rat,  birds, 
and  fowl  and  sometimes  figures  and  landscapes 
He  is  represented  in  many  museum  and  private 
collections,  including  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D  C  ,  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston  He  is  also  called  Mori,  Monkata,  and 
Shikuga 

Sosigenes  (sosI'junPz),  fl  1st  tent  B  C ,  Greek 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  probably  of  Alex- 
andria He  is  noted  as  the  adviser  of  Julius  Caesur 
in  the  reform  of  the  CALENDAR  He  wrote  treatises 
on  astronomy,  including  a  work  on  revolving 
spheres 
Sotipater  (sctel'putur) ,  Christian  at  Corinth  Rom 

16  21  He  is  possibly  the  same  as  SOPATKR 
Sosnowiec  (s6sn6'vye5ts),  Ger  SnsnnwUz  (sosne"/- 
vlts),  city  (pop  77,853),  Silesia  prov  ,  SW  Poland 
It  is  a  center  of  the  KATOWICE  mining  and  indus- 
trial region  Sosnowiec  passed  to  Prussia  (1795) 
and  the  Russian  Empne  (1815)  It  reverted  to 
Poland  in  1919 

Sosthenes  (sfis'thunez)  [Gr  ,« preserver  of  strength] 
1  Prominent  Jew  at  Corinth,  beaten  by  the  ciowd 
when  Gnlho  icfused  to  tr>  Paul  foi  heresy  Acts 
18  17  8  Early  Christian  1  Cor  11. 
Sotai  (so'tal,  sota'I)  [Hob  ,~one  who  turns  aside], 
family  returned  from  exile  Ezra  2  55,  Neh  7  57. 
Sothern,  Edward  Askew  (su'dhurn),  1820-81,  Eng- 
lish actor  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1852 
and,  under  the  name  Douglas  Stewart,  made  a 
debut  at  Boston  in  The  Heir  at  Law  by  Colman 
the  younger  In  1854,  using  his  own  name,  he 
joined  the  company  of  James  W.  Wallack  and  in 


1864 

1857  played  Armand  Duval  in  CamiUe  to  enthusi- 
astic audiences  In  1858  at  the  Laura  Keene's 
Theater,  New  York,  he  rose  to  fame  as  Lord  Dun- 
dreary in  Tom  Taylor's  Our  American  Cousin, 
making  the  part  the  central  figure  in  the  play,  he 
repeated  its  American  success  in  London  in  1861 
Other  notable  roles  were  in  David  Garrick  (1864)  and 
as  Sam  Shngsby  m  Oxenford's  Brother  Sam  (1865) 
Sothern,  Edward  Hugh,  1859-1933,  American  actor, 
b  New  Orleans  The  son  of  Edward  A  Sothern, 
he  appeared  fust  in  his  father's  company  in  New 
York  in  1879  He  worked  with  John  McCullough 
m  London  and  m  188(>  joined  Daniel  Frohmari's 
Lyceum  company,  remaining  for  13  years  .During 
this  time  he  appeared  in  Lord  Chumley  and  The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda  and  m  1901  appeared  in  another 
of  his  famous  lolos,  //  /  Were  King  In  1900  he 
played  m  Hamlet,  thereafter  he  was  seen  almost 
exclusively  m  Shakspere,  co-stamng  with  Julia 
Marlowe  in  1904  m  the  fiist  of  a  long  series  of 
Shaksperian  revivals  They  weie  mamed  m  1911 
Sothern  and  Marlowe,  thiough  the  following  years, 
wore  the  greatest  exponents  of  Shaksperian  drama 
m  the  United  States 

Soto,  Hernando  de  see  DK  SOTO,  HH.RNANDO 
Soubise,  Benjamin  de  Rohan,  seigneur  de  (bftzhri- 
mcV  du  roft'  samur'  du  soobcV),  1583-1042, 
French  Protestant  general  He  fought  under  Mau- 
ric  e  of  Nassau  in  the  Netherlands  and  subsequently 
shared  the  leadership  of  the  Huguonotb  with  his 
brother  Henri  de  ROHAN  Pie  dim  tod  the  defense 
of  La  Rochelle  (1027-28)  and  aftor  the  city's  fall 
retired  to  England 

Soubise,  Charles  de  Rohan,  pnnce  de  (slmrl'  du. 
rcW  pres'  du  sdobcV),  1715-87,  manual  of  France 
Having  obtained  a  command  through  the  favor  of 
Mine  de  Pompadour,  he  was  defeated  (1757)  at 
ROHHBACH  in  the  Seven  \ears  War  His  Pans 
house,  the  H6tel  de  Soubise,  houses  part  of  the 
French  national  archives 
Soudan  &ee  St  DAN,  FREWH 

Souderton  (sou'durtun),  industrial  borough  (pop 
4,036),  SE  Pa,  N  of  Philadelphia  settled  I860, 
nu  1887  Textiles,  furniture,  and  shoos  are  manu- 
factured hero 

Soufflot,  Jacques  Germain  (/h.ik'  zheVmS'  sooflcV), 
1713-  80,  Prone  h  arc  hite«  t,  c  lueflv  noted  as  the  de- 
signer of  the  Pantheon  in  Pans  Ho  won  the  com- 
mission in  an  open  competition  Begun  in  1764, 
the  building  contains  a  remarkable  masonry  dome, 
and  bee  ause  of  its  c  lassie  al  featuies  it  is  c  onsideied 
the  forerunner  of  the  clectuism  which  prevailed 
in  the  arc  hitecture  of  the  19th  <  ent  The  dome  was 
unc  ompletecl  at  Soufflot's  death  and  the  work  was 
continued  by  others  and  completed  bv  his  pupil 
J  P  Rondelet  Soufflot's  other  works  include  the 
theater  and  the  Hotel-Dieu,  Lyons,  and  the  E<  ole 
de  Droit,  Pans 

Soufnere  (soofie'cV),  dormant  volcano,  4,869  ft 
high,  on  Guadeloupe,  Frene  h  West  Indies  Called 
also  La  Grande  SoufruVe,  it  is  the  highest  moun- 
tain of  the  West  Indies 

Soufnere,  volcano,  3,145ft  high,  on  St  Lucia,  Brit- 
ish West  Indies,  highest  point  on  the  island 
Soufnere,  volcano,  4,048  ft  high,  on  St  Vincent, 
British  West  Indies  On  Mav  7,  1902,  just  before 
the  great  eruption  of  Pelt  P  on  Martinique.  Sou- 
friere  eiuptcd,  laying  waste  H  third  of  St  Vincent, 
killing  more*  than  1,000  people,  and  scattering  a 
heavy  fall  of  ash  on  Barbados,  c  75  mi  to  the  east 
soul,  the  vital  principle  of  a  body,  conceived  as 
existing  with  it  The  origin  and  end  of  the  HOU! 
have  been  aa  much  disputed  as  its  nature  The 
religions  and  philosophies  of  all  time  have  been 
occupied  with  the  soul,  because  they  have  always 
for  one  of  their  first  problems  the  nature  of  exist- 
ence and  of  living  Some  religions,  specifically 
types  of  animalism  and  spiritism,  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  soul  Pantheism  denies  the  m- 
dividuation  of  human  souls,  and  materialism  de- 
c  lares  the  soul  nonexistent  One  of  the  most  widely 
accepted  concepts  in  the  world  is  IMMORTALITY, 
and  this  almost  always  postulates  the  existence  of 
a  soul  to  live  apart  from  the  body  after  death  In 
Christianity  the  soul  is  all  important  Christian 
definitions  vary  greath  ,  but  one  widely  adopted 
concept  deems  the  soul  to  be  the  thinking  life  of 
man  The  soul  often  comes,  then,  to  be  set  over 
against  the  body,  in  a  kind  of  hostility,  this  idea 
of  body  vs  soul  IB  c  onventional  in  language  and  m 
thought  Scholasticism  (specifically  St  Thomas 
Aquinas)  studied  the  soul  in  great  elaboration, 
and  the  scholastic  definition  of  the  soul  as  "sub- 
stantial form  of  the  body"  obviates  many  philo- 
sophical difficulties  The  nature  of  man  is  involved 
m  the  whole  consideration  of  the  soul,  hence  the 
term  rational  soul  for  the  distinc  tive  soul  of  man 
The  soul  of  beasts  is  called  the  animal  soul,  and 
that  of  plants  the  vegetative  soul  The  scholastics 
considered  the  rational  soul  alone  as  immortal  and 
capable  of  union  with  God  The  origin  of  the  soul 
waa  a  burning  question  at  several  points  m  Chris- 
tian history.  Two  points  of  view  may  be  distin- 
guished creationism,  that  God  creates  each  in- 
dividual soul  in  a  special  act  of  creation  (at  the 
time  of  conception  according  to  some  or  of  birth 
according  to  others),  and  traduciamam,  that  the 
parents  in  begetting  the  child  beget  the  soul  too 


The  creationist  principle  has  been  generally  trium- 
phant in  Christianity.  No  distinction  between  the 
rational  soul  and  others  is  made  in  many  systems, 
such  a  distinction  IB  quite  impossible  m  most  forms 

Of    REINCARNATION    and    of    TRANSMIGRATION    OF 

BOULS  The  soul  of  humanity  when  conceived  as 
being  one  is  called  the  world  soul  or  am  in  a  mundi 
Psychology  receives  its  name  from  being  the 
"science  of  the  soul  " 

Soult,  Pierre  (py&V  soola'),  1801-70,  American 
political  leader  and  diplomat,  b  Castillon,  Franc  o 
A  lawyer,  ho  was  ai  rested  and  imprisoned  for  re- 
publican activities,  but  escaped  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1825  He  ultimately  became  a 
prominent  citizen  of  New  Orleans  and  a  power  in 
the  Democratic  party  in  Louisiana  Some  served 
in  the  U  S  Senate  in  1847  and  from  1849  to  1853, 
when  he  re&ignocl  to  become  minister  to  Spam 
Instructed  to  try  to  sec  uro  Cuba  from  Spain,  ho 
overreac  hed  himself,  espec  lally  m  drawing  up,  with 
James  Buc  hanan  and  John  Y  Mason,  the  notori- 
ous OSTEND  MANIFESTO  After  its  repudiation  by 
the  United  States,  he  resigned  (Dec-  ,  1854)  In 
the  Civil  War,  after  New  Orleans  fell  (April,  1802) 
to  the  Union,  Soule  was  captured  and  imprisoned 
briefly  Released  on  parole,  ho  escaped  to  Havana, 
ran  the  bloc  kade  to  New  Oi  leans  and  served  in  the 
Confederate  government  at  Ric  hmond  in  1863-64 
See  A  A  Ettinger,  The  Mission  to  Spain  of  Pierre 
Sonl6,  186J-35  (1932) 

Soule  (sool),  small  historic  region,  SW  France,  m  the 
Basque  country  and  in  the  Pyrenees,  bordering  on 
Spain      Wedged    between    French    Navarre    and 
Beam,  it  is  compused  in  Basses-Pyre' nees  dept 
Souli,  Greece   see  Suu 

Soulouque,  Faustin  Elie  (fusts'  aid'  soolook'), 
c  1785-  1867,  Negro  emperor  of  Haiti  (1849-59) 
An  illiterate  ex-slave,  ho  became  president  in  1847 
and  then  declared  himself  emperor  as  Faustin  I 
His  reign  was  coriupt,  sanguinary,  and  tenor- 
ridden,  his  couit  was  a  caricature  of  Napoleon's 
Although  he  failed  in  lut>  attempt  to  c  onquer  Santo 
Domingo,  he  held  Haiti  undei  stein  control  until 
overthrown  by  a  revolution  led  by  GFJTRARD 
Soult,  Nicolas  Jean  de  Dieu  (m'koU'  zhtV  du  d\u' 
soolt'),  17G9-IS61,  marshal  of  Fiance  Having 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Napoleonic  War 
of  the  Set  ond  Coalition  (1SO.W7),  he  was  created 
duke  of  Dalmatia  (1808),  and  from  1808  to  181  i 
held  c  ommand  in  the  PENINSULAR  W^n  Louis 
XVIII  made  him  mini-tor  of  war  in  1814,  but  ho 
joined  Napoleon  in  the  Hunched  Days  (1815) 
Soult  retuincd  from  exile  in  Russia  in  1820,  was 
restoted  to  his  rank,  and  was  later  made  a  peer  by 
Charles  X  Under  Louis  Philippe  he  served  as 
minister  of  war  (1830-34)  and  nominally  headed 
(1840-44)  the  conseiVfctive  government  in  which 
Guizot  was  the  chief  figuie  In  184H  he  changed 
color  once  more  and  became  a  republican 
Sound,  the  see  OKK<M  M> 

sound  When  a  body  vibrates,  i  e  ,  moves  to  and 
fro  within  a  limited  distance,  m  air  or  m  some 
other  medium,  it  sots  up  a  form  of  vibratory  mo- 
tion (sec  VIBRATION)  wine  h  radiates  outward  from 
it  in  straight  linos  through  the  molecules  of  the 
medium  The  effee  t  these  waves  of  vibration  pro- 
duce upon  the  ear  covers  the  common  definition 
of  sound  From  the  point  of  view  of  phy  sics,  sound 
is  considered  to  be  the  waves  of  vibratory  motion 
themselves,  whether  or  not  they  are  heard  by  thu 
human  ear  When  a  violin  string  vibrates  upon 
being  bowed  or  pluc  ked,  its  movement  in  one 
direction  pushes  the  moloc  ules  of  the  air  before  it, 
c  rowding  them  together  in  its  path  When  it 
moves  bac  k  again  patrt  its  original  position  and  on 
to  the  other  side,  it  leaves  behind  it  a  nearly  empty 
space,  le  ,  a  space  with  relatively  few  molecules 
in  it  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  molecules 
which  were  at  first  c  rowded  together  have  trans- 
mitted some  of  their  energy  of  motion  to  other 
molecules  still  farther  on  and  are  returning  to  fill 
again  the  space  originally  occupied  and  now  left 
empty  byr  the  retreating  violin  string  In  other 
words,  the  vibratorv  motion  set  up  by  the  violin 
string  causes  alternately  in  a  given  space  a  crowd- 
ing together  of  the  molecules  of  air,  i  e  ,  a  condensa- 
tion, and  a  thinning  out  of  the  molecules,  i  e  ,  a 
rarefaction  Taken  together  a  condensation  and 
a  rarefaction  make  up  a  sound  wvv*.,  such  a  wave 
of  vibratory  motion  being  called  longitudinal  (as 
distinguished  from  the  transverse  wave  of  light) 
because  the  vibratory  motion  is  forward  and  back- 
ward along  the  direction  that  the  wave  is  follow- 
ing A  sound  wave  is  usually  represented  graphi- 
cally by  a  wavy,  horizontal  line,  tho  upper  part  of 
the  wave  (the  crest)  indie  ating  a  condensation  and 
the  lower  part  (the  trough)  indicating  a  rarefac- 
tion This  graph,  however,  is  merely  a  representa- 
tion and  is  not  an  actual  picture  of  a  wave  The 
length  of  a  sound  wave,  or  the  wave  length,  is 
measured  as  the  distanc  e  from  one  point  of  greatest 
condensation  to  the  next  following  it  or  from  any 
point  on  one  wave  to  the  corresponding  point  on 
the  next  in  a  tram  of  waves  The  wave  length 
depends  upon  the  velocity  of  sound  in  a  given 
medium  at  a  given  temperature  and  upon  the  fre- 
quency of  vibration,  i  e.,  the  number  of  vibrations 
per  second  of  the  body  causing  the  sound.  Sounds 
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are  generally  considered  audible  to  the  human  ear 
if  their  frequency  lies  between  20  vibrations  and 
20,000  vibrations  per  second,  but  the  range  varies 
considerably  with  the  individual  The  wave  length 
of  a  sound  can  be  determined  by  dividing  the  nu- 
merical value  for  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  given 
medium  at  the  given  temperature  by  the  frequency 
of  vibration  For  example,  if  the  velocity  of  sound 
m  air  is  1,130  ft  per  second  and  the  frequency  of 
vibration  is  256,  then  the  wave  length  is  approxi- 
mately 44  ft  The  velocity  of  sound  is  not  eon- 
stant,  however,  for  it  vanes  in  different  media  and 
m  the  same  medium  at  different  temperaturoH 
For  example,  in  air  at  0°C  it  is  approximately 
1,089  ft  per  second,  but  at  2()°O  it  is  mu  eased  to 
about  1,1 30  ft  per  second,  or  an  UK  rease  of  about 
2  ft  per  second  foi  every  centigrade  degree  rise  in 
temperature  Sound  tiavels  more  slowl\  in  gases 
than  m  liquids,  and  more  slowly  in  liquids  than  in 
solids  Sine  e  the  ability  to  conduct  sound  is  de- 
pendent on  the  density  of  the  medium,  solids  are 
better  conductors  than  liquids,  liquids  are  bettor 
conductors  than  gasos  Sound  will  not  pass  through 
a  vacuum  at  all  Sound  waves  can  bo  rofle<  tod, 
lefracted  (or  bent),  and  absorbed  as  light  waves 
e  an  be  The  reflet  tion  of  sound  waves  <  an  result 
in  an  ECHO — an  important  fae  tor  in  the  ACOUSTICS 
of  theaters  and  auditoriums  A  sound  wave  can 
be  reinforced  with  wave/*  from  a  body  having  the 
same  Irequencv  of  vibration,  but  the  combination 
of  waves  of  different  frequencies  of  vibration  may 
produce  so-called  "beats"  or  pulsations  or  may 
lesult  in  other  foims  of  INTERFKRKNC r  Musical 
bounds  arc  distinguished  from  noises  in  that  they 
are  composed  of  regular,  uniform  vibrations,  while 
noises  are  irregular  and  disordered  vibrations  One 
musical  tone  is  distinguished  fiom  another  on  the 
basis  of  pitch,  intensity  or  loudness,  and  quality 
or  timbre  PiU  h  desc  nhes  how  high  or  low  a  tone 
is  and  depends  upon  the  rapuhu  with  which  a 
sounding  body  vibrates,  i  o  ,  upon  the  frequen<  v 
of  vibration  The  higher  the  frequency  of  vibra- 
tion, the  higher  is  the  tone,  the  pitc  h  of  a  siren  gets 
higher  and  higliei  as  the  frequem  y  of  vibiation  m- 
<  Teases  The  difference  in  the  pitch  of  a  sound  as 
a  source  approaches  or  moves  awa>  from  an  ob- 
sei ver  is  described  as  the  DOPPLER  EFFECT  The 
intensity  or  loudness  of  a  sound  depends  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  sounding  body  vibrates,  i  e  , 
the  amplitude  of  vibration  A  sound  is  louder  as 
the  amplitude  of  vibration  is  groatet,  and  the  in- 
tensity doc  reases  as  tho  distant  e  from  the  soure  e 
me  leases  Tho  sound  waves  given  off  by  different 
vibrating  bodies  differ  in  quality  01  timbre  A 
note  from  a  saxophone,  for  instance,  differs  from 
a  note  of  the  same  pitc  h  and  intensity  pioduced  by 
a  violin  or  a  xylophone,  similarly  vibrating  reeds, 
columns  of  air,  and  stnngs  all  differ  Quality  is 
dependent  on  the  number  of  overtones  produced 
by  the  vibrating  body  (see  HARMONIC),  and  this 
number  and  their  relative  intensity  depend  upon 
tho  nature  of  the  vibrating  body 

sounding,  detei mutation  of  water  depth  as  practiced 
in  navigation  and  piloting  A  device  employed  for 
tins  purpose  since  earliest  tunes  and  still  much 
used  is  the  lead  A  bloc  k  of  the  metal  is  hollowed 
at  one  end  and  is  "armed"  by  pi  K  ing  wax  in  the 
cavity  \\hcn  the  lead  is  lowered  to  the  water's 
lx)ttom  by  a  line,  particles  of  whatever  exists  there 
adhere  to  the  wax  Hand  leads  of  7  to  14  Ib  suffic  o 
for  shallow  waters,  and  their  lines  are  generally 
marked  to  25  fathoms  (150  ft),  while  deop-sea 
leads  weigh  from  40  to  100  Ib  and  use  linos  marked 
to  1,000  fathoms  or  less  The  line  winds  about  a 
nice  hamcally  operated  reel,  and  its  length  regis- 
ters on  a  motor  connec  ted  to  the  line  More  modern 
methods  are  employed  to  avoid  slowing  or  halting 
the  vessel  One  of  them  employ  s  a  pressure-record- 
ing device  attached  to  the  lead  The  highest  pres- 
sure corresponds  to  the  gieatest  depth,  and  the  lino 
need  not  bo  perpendicular  or  nearly  perpendicular 
as  it  must  lx>  in  lead  sounding  The  sonic  depth 
recorder  is  an  electronic  device  which  operates  on 
the  measurement  of  tho  velocity  of  sound  through 
water  A  signal  is  sent  down  from  an  instrument 
attached  to  the  ship's  keel,  another  records  tho 
moment  of  arrival  of  its  echo  after  the  sound  has 
traveled  to  tho  bottom  and  boon  reflected  back  The 
interval  of  time  is  the  moans  of  depth  detei  initia- 
tion A  fathometer  is  a  completely  automatic  de- 
vic  e  loc  ated  in  the  pilot  house  to  give  continuous 
depth  readings  on  a  dial 

sound  recording,  process  of  conveitmg  the  acoustic 
energy  of  sound  waves  into  eleitiomechanical  en- 
orgy  for  msc nption  on  various  substances  In  1876 
Thomas  A  Edison  made  tho  first  mechanical  sys- 
tem capable  of  recording  and  lopioducmg  sound, 
but  the  greatest  advances  weie  made  after  the 
adoption  in  1925  of  electromechanical  systems  uti- 
lizing vacuum-tube  amplifiers  In  recording,  a  nu- 
ciophonc  converts  sound-wave  frequencies  into 
alternating  electrical  voltages  which  are  then  am- 
plified and  sent  on  to  actuate  the  recording  mecha- 
nism In  disk  recording  the  voltages  cause  disturb- 
ances in  a  magnetic  field,  vibrating  a  stylus  mount- 
ed in  that  field  The  stylus  cuts  into  a  soft  disk  re- 
volving beneath  it,  the  cuts  (groovings)  varying 
with  the  amplitude  and  frequency  of  the  actuating 
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voltage  The  soft  disk  serves  as  the  model  or  mold 
for  making  a  metal  stamp  with  which  more  durable 
disks  are  impressed  In  reproduc  tion  the  disk  vi- 
brates a  needle  which  in  turn  vibrates  a  diaphragm, 
the  vibrations  of  this  diaphragm  produce  a  voltage 
which  is,  in  turn,  passed  on  to  a  loudspeaker  In 
magnetic  wire  and  tape  systems  disturbances  in  a 
magnetic  field  cause  varying  realignments  of  mag- 
netic particles  in  the  recording  medium  passing 
through  tho  field  In  reproduction  the  tape  or  WHO 
is  played  back  through  tho  field,  tho  realignments 
reciisturbing  it  and  producing  a  voltage  Sound  re- 
cordings for  use  with  moving  pic  tures  are  commonly 
made  on  film  Tho  process  utilizes  a  photosensitive 
ship  of  moving  film  (usually  at  the  edge  of  the 
standard  photographic  film)  whu  h  is  exposed  to  a 
beam  of  light  foe  used  on  it  through  a  narrow  slit 
Here  microphone  voltages  interpret  the  acoustic, 
characteristics  of  sound  into  photo  characteristics 
by  controlling  either  the  intensity  of  the  light  beam 
or  (by  actuating  a  shutter  mechanism)  tho  time 
and  area  of  him  exposure  In  reproduction  a  beam 
of  constant  intensity  is  focused  on  a  photoelectric 
cell  (or  phototube)  When  the  developed  film  is 
passed  between  tho  be»arn  and  tho  coll  tho  varia- 
tions of  film  exposure  vary  the  amount  of  light 
passed  through  to  the  cell,  causing  a  fluctuation  m 
its  current  output  wine  h  activates  a  loudspeaker 

soup,  liquid  food,  made  usually  by  boiling  meat  or 
vegetables  or  both  in  water,  with  seasoning  Many 
soups  arc  peculiar  to  certain  localities,  as  the  pot- 
au-feu  of  Franco,  the  borsch  of  Russia,  tho  mutton 
broth  of  Scotland,  and  tho  chowders  of  various 
seacoast  P'IKPS  Rroth  is  a  thin  soup  of  meat  or 
shellfish  hquot,  sometimes  with  cereals  added,  as 
barley  broth  Clear  soups,  made  fiom  a  rich  meit 
stock,  include  consomme  (beef,  veal,  or  fowl)  and 
bouillon  (beef)  A  clear  soup  with  strips  of  vege- 
tables added  is  a  julienne  soup  Thick  soups  m- 
c  hide  vegetable  soups  made  with  stoc  k  and  vege- 
tables (as  m  pot-an-fm)  or  with  milk  and  flour 
(cream  soups)  or  by  cooking  fish  and  vegetable's  in 
water  as  for  a  CHOWDER  A  puree  diffets  from  a 
cream  soup  by  being  thickened  with  pulp,  usually 
of  a  vegetable,  sometimes,  particularly  when  made 
of  fish,  it  is  called  a  bisque  Gumbo  is  either  vege- 
table or  meat  soup  thickened  with  okra  Stock, 
the  basis  of  a  great  many  soups  is  made  by  placing 
loan  meat,  bones,  fowl,  fish,  01  vegetables  m  cold 
water,  simmering  m  a  covered  pot,  skimming, 
straining,  and  removing  the  fat  Any  meat  except 
pork  may  bo  used  Many  low-priced  cuts  ate  rich 
in  juices  and  extractives  Bones  supply  manow 
and  gelatin  Tho  flesh  of  old  animals  is  much  t  icher 
in  marrow  and  gelatin  than  that  of  young  ones 
Stoc  k  is  either  white  or  brown,  for  white,  chickens, 
turkeys,  and  veal  are  used,  for  brown,  beef  and 
beef  bones  or  boef  combined  with  veal  Jellied 
soups,  sot  ved  as  appetizers  in  hot  weather,  may  be 
made  from  stock  or  fiom  strained  vegetable  juices 
with  the  addition  of  gelatin  Soups  vary  widely 
as  to  dietary  value  The  clear,  delicately  seasoned 
ones  are  important  as  appetizers  and  stimulants, 
while  the  more  substantial  ones,  like  chowders, 
form,  with  the  addition  of  bread,  a  one-dish  meal 

sour  gum   soo  BLACK  OUM 

Souns.  1  (sctf/rls)  Town  (pop  1,517).  SW  Man  .  on 
the  Souris  river  and  SW  of  Hi  an  don  It  has  rail- 
road shops,  foundries,  gram  elevators,  and  dairy- 
ing 2  (soo'ieVrls)  Town  (pop  1,114),  on  NE 
Piince  Edwatd  Island,  em  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence 
and  ENE  of  Charlottetown,  settled  1718  by  \cadi- 
ans  It  is  a  fishing  port 

Souris  (soo'rls),  river,  c  435  mi  long,  rising  in  S 
Saskatchewan,  making  a  long  loop  into  North 
Dakota  (passing  Minot),  and  entering  the  Assrni- 
bome  in  SW  Manitoba 

Sour  Lake,  city  (pop  1,501),  E  Texas,  NW  of 
Beaumont,  m  an  oil  area,  settled  1836,  me  1939 

Sousa,  John  Philip  (soo'zu.-su),  1854-19J2,  Vmon- 
can  bandmaster  and  composer,  b  Washington, 
D  C  He  studied  violin  and  harmony  in  his  native 
c  ity  and  learned  band  instruments  as  an  apprentie  e 
to  the  U  S  Marine  Band,  of  which  his  father  was 
a  member  He  began  early  to  conduct  theater 
orchestras,  and  he  play  ed  in  Offenbae  h's  orchestra 
m  its  American  tour  (1876-77)  He  was  leader  of 
the  U  S  Mai  me  Band  from  1880  until  1892,  when 
he  formed  his  own  band  With  groat  success  he 
toured  tho  United  States,  Canada,  and,  beginning 
in  1900,  Europe  In  the  season  1910-11  he  and  his 
band  toured  the  world  He  composed  about  100 
marches,  including  Semper  fideln  (1882),  The 
Washington  Post  March  (1889),  The  Stars  and 
Stnpes  Forever  (1897),  and  Hands  across  the  Sea 
(1899),  comic  operas,  such  as  El  capitan  (1896), 
The  Hride  Elect  (1898),  and  The  Free  Lance  (1906), 
and  some  orchestral  music  In  the  development  of 
the  concert  band  ho  was  the  successor  of  Gilmore 
and  did  much  to  improve  the  instrumentation  and 
quality  of  band  music  See  his  autobiography, 
Marching  Along  (1928) 

Sousa.  Martim  Afonso  de  (marten'  afo'zo  du  so'zu), 
lfiOOf-1571?,  Portuguese  colonial  administrator 
An  admiral,  he  was  commissioned  in  1530  to  drive 
the  French  corsairs  from  the  Brazilian  coasts  and 
to  establish  colonies  He  succeeded  in  clearing  the 
coasts,  founded  the  colony  of  Sfio  Vicente,  estab- 
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lished  sugar-cane  growing  and  introduced  other 
crops  and  cattle  Ho  was  the  true  founder  of  Bra- 
zil, for  only  with  settlement  did  the  colony  properly 
begin  His  work  was  c  ontmued  by  Tome  do  Sousa, 
tho  Jesuit  Manuel  de  Nobrega,  and  Mem  de  Ha 

Sousse  (soos)  or  Susa  (soo'sa)  city  (pop  36,566), 
JO  Tunisia,  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  It 
exports  cereals,  olive  oil,  and  phosphates,  and  it  is 
a  fishing  port  Founded  (about  the  9th  cent  B  C'  ) 
by  Phoenicians,  it  became  subject  to  Carthage 
linder  Homo  it  was  a  busy  port  of  NW  Africa  It 
was  destroyed  (4i4)  by  Vandals  and  rebuilt  by 
Justinian  Am  lent  remains  me  hide  extensive  early 
Christian  catacombs 

South,  Sir  James,  17S5-1867,  English  astronomer 
His  interest  in  astronomy  led  him  to  erect  (1816) 
an  obsei  vatory  in  London,  whic  h  he  later  moved  to 
Kensington,  and  finally  (1835)  to  Passy ,  near  Paris 
With  Sir  John  F  W  Heththel  he  made  observa- 
tions and  measurements  of  hundreds  of  double 
stars  and  discoveied  many  now  ones  South  was 
the  founder  (1K2<))  and  the  hrt>t  president  of  tho 
Astronomical  Sex jety  and  was  knighted  in  1830 

South,  Robert,  10 J4- 1716,  English  clergyman  and 
preacher  of  great  distinction  He  was  ordained  m 
1058  \ftor  the  Restoration  ho  was  appointed  pub- 
lic orator  (1060)  at  Oxford  Umv  ,  a  prebendary 
(1663)  of  Westminster,  a  canon  (1670)  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  rector  (1678)  of  Ishp  In  his 
vigorous  defense  of  tho  Church  of  England,  ho 
firmly  opposed  both  dissenters  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics In  1693  he  entered  into  a  controversy  with 
William  Sherlock,  publishing  Ammaduraions  upon 
Dr  Shtrloik's  Hook  EnlttUd  a  Vimluatwn  of  tht 
Holy  and  Eeer-Klcssed  Trinity  (1093)  The  king 
put  an  end  to  the  disputation  that  followed  South 
is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  pithy,  vigoious  sei- 
rnons.  his  S<  rrnons  Pr&iched  upon  Seftral  Occasion* 
(1679)  has  passed  through  a  number  of  editions 

South,  the,  region  of  the  United  States  emlnacmg 
all  of  the  southeast  and  part  of  the  southwest  It, 
includes,  at  the  most,  14  states— Mary  land,  Vir- 
ginia North  Carolina,  South  (  arolma,  Georgia 
Honda,  Kentucky ,  Tennessee,  Manama,  Mississip- 
pi, \ikansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  arid  Texas 
Traditionally,  all  states  S  of  the  M\sov-DixoN 
TINT  and  tho  Ohio  rivet  (except  West  \irgima) 
make  up  the  South,  but  to  many  the  tegion  is  re- 
stricted to  the  11  states  below  the  Potomac  which 
comprised  tho  shoit-hved  CONFEHERAC  i— those 
named  above  minus  Maryland  and  Kentucky,  bor- 
der slave  states  which  were  held  for  the  Union  in 
the  CIVIL  WVR,  and  Oklahoma,  which  did  not  be- 
come a  state  until  muc  h  later  Missouri  and  Dela- 
ware w  ere  two  other  border  slave  states  m  which  the 
Southern  tradition  was  strong  The  South  has 
long  been  a  sen  tion  apart,  even  though  it  is  not  iso- 
lated by  anv  formidable  natural  bainors  and  is  it- 
self divided  into  manv  distinctive  regions  the 
coastal  plains  along  the  Atlantic  and  tho  Gulf  of 
Mexic  o,  the  piedmont,  the  ridges,  valleys,  and  high 
mountains  bordering  the  piedmont,  espec  tally  the 
Great  Sinokv  Mts  m  North  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see, areas  of  bluegrasa,  black-soiled  prairies, 
and  cla\  hills  west  of  tho  mountains,  bluffs, 
flood  plains,  bayous,  and  delta  lands  along  the 
Mississippi,  and  beyond  that  great  river,  more 
plains,  the  O^ark  Mts  ,  and  large  stretches  of  arid 
lands  The  c  hmate,  howev  er,  is  one  umfj  nig  fac  tor 
Over  the  year  the  region  has  greater  humidity, 
more  sunshine,  and  less  wind  than  other  sections 
Winters  are  neither  long  nor  very  c  old,  and  the  rain- 
fall is  hoavj  at  certain  periods  The  long,  hot 
growing  season  (mno  months  at  its  peak  along  tho 
Gulf)  and  the  fertile  soil  (muc  h  of  it  overworked  01 
ruined  by  erosion)  make  tho  South  a  predominantly 
agricultural  region  whore  such  staples  as  tobacco, 
c  otton,  c  orn,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  rice  and  sugar 
cane  have  long  flourished  The  basic  agricultural 
economy  determined  by  the  climate  and  the  soil 
loci  to  the  introduction  of  tho  NFURO  as  a  source  of 
cheap  labor  under  the  twin  institutions  of  the 
plantation  and  HI  WKtn  Slavery  might  woll  have 
expired  had  not  the  invention  of  tho  cotton  gin 
(1793)  given  it  a  firmer  hold,  but  even  so  there 
would  have  remained,  as  there  still  does,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Negro  The  "central  theme"  m  the  his- 
tory of  the  South-  and  as  Rupert  B  Vance  s»vs, 
"history  ,  not  geography,  made  tho  solid  South" — 
is,  the  historian  Ulrich  B  Phillips  concluded 
"white  supremacy,"  which,  until  the  defeat  of  the 
Civil  War,  was  almost  completely  identified  with 
the  perpetuation  of  slavery  Although  Southerners 
had  taken  care  to  have  their  "peculiar  institution" 
protected  by  tho  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
it  was  not  until  tho  period  beginning  with  the  MIS- 
SOURI CoivirHoMirtE  that  the  South  definitely  be- 
came "a  conscious  minority"  in  the  nation  That 
event  marked  tho  rise  ot  Southern  sectionalism, 
rooted  m  the  politic  al  doctrine  of  STATES'  RIGHTS, 
with  John  C  C \IHOUN  as  its  greatest  advocate 
When  differences  with  the  North,  espec ully  over 
the  issue  of  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  1-  ederal 
territories,  ultimately  appeared  insoluble,  it  was  a 
short  step  for  the  South  from  states'  rights  to 
SECESSION  (or  independence)  and  to  war  The  Old 
South  died  in  the  war  and  was  buried  in  the  RECON- 
STRUCTION period  that  followed  Since  then  the 
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South  has  been  forced  to  adjust  its  standards  to 
those  of  the  vie  torioua  North    Out  of  these  adjust- 
ments, often  painful,  came  the  mcieased  industrial- 
ization, the  almost  complete  acceptance  of  North- 
ern ideas  of  business  success,  and  the  conversion  to 
the  New  England  ideal  of  universal  education  that 
distinguish  the  New  South     Iwen  the  chaiacter  of 
local  government  was  changed  \\hen  the  "Bour- 
bons" (conservative  Democrats)  were  turned  out 
in  the  agrarian  revolt  of  the  late  19th  cent ,  some- 
what reminiscent   of  the  earlier  struggles  of  the 
frontier  agamat  tho  aristocratic  TIDLWATEK     The 
"Bourbons"  had  long  remained  in  power  because 
they  had  at  least  restored  "white  supremacy"  at 
the  end  of  the  hated  Reconstruction  rule  of  the 
Republicans   (which  made  the  Democratic  solid 
South  of  national  politics)     Under  their  successors 
"whit*  supremacy"  was  even  further  entrenched 
through  the  suffrage  provisions  of  new  state  ( onsti- 
tutions  and  Jim  (.'row  laws    0m  e  he  resigned  him- 
self to  the  two  essential  facts  of  "white  supiemaey" 
— political  impotence  and  social  inequality — the 
Negro  was,  however,  pet  nutted  to  improve  his  lot 
Sine  e  the  agrarian  revolt  politic  al  and  economic  life 
in  the  South  has  often  been  reflected  in  the  activi- 
ties of  various  demagogues,  at  least  one  of  whom, 
Huey  LONO,  ac  hieved  national  stature,  as  had  tlie 
latter-day  Ku  Ki  tx  KLAN     A  happier  measure  of 
the  South's  remtegration  with  the  nation,  however, 
was  the  wholehearted  support  the  region  gave  to 
three  national  wars     I-rom  William  Byrd  (1674- 
1744)  to  William  Faulkner  the  South  has  always 
had  a  strong  regional  literature     Its  prim  ipal  sub- 
ject has  been  the  Civil  War,  reflected  in  song  from 
Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  to  Allen  Tate  and  novels 
from  Thomas  Nelson  Page  to  Margaret  Mitchell 
See  The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation  (13 
vols  ,  1909-13),  W   E  Dodd,  The  Cotton  Kingdom 
("Chronicles   of   America"    series,    Vol     XXVII, 
1919)  and  The  Old  South   Struggles  for  Democracy 
(1937)  ,V  W   Crane,  The  Southern  Frontier,  1670- 
17SS  (1928),  U    B    Phillips,  Life  and  Laltor  in  the 
Old  South  (1929),  J  T  Carpenter.  The  South  as  a 
Conscious  Minority,  1789-1861    (1930),  Broadus 
Mitchell  and  G   S   Mitchell,  The  Industrial  Revo- 
lution in  the  South  (1930) ,  W  T  Couch,  Culture  in 
the  South  (1934),  R    S    Cotterill,   The  Old  South 
(1936),   H     W    Odurn,   Southern   Regions  of  the 
United  State*  (1936),  D  S   Freeman,  The  South  to 
Posterity  (1939),  Allison  Davis,  B  R  Gardner,  and 
M.  R.  Gardner,  Deep  South  a  Social  Anthropologi- 
cal Study  of  Caste  and  Class   (1941),   Virgmius 
Dabnev,  Below  the  Potomac  a  Book  about  the  New 
South  (1942),  T   J    Wertenbaker,  The  Old  South 
the  Founding  of  American  Civilization  (1942),  W 
B     Hesseltme,    The  South  in   American   History 
(1943,  first  published  as  A  History  of  the  South. 
1607-1936,  1936) ,  R  B  Vance  and  Nadia  Damlev- 
sky,  All   These  People    the   Nation's  Human  Re- 
sources in  the  South  (1046),  K    M    Coulter,    The 
South  during  Reconstruction,  1866-1877  (Vol  VIH, 
1947)  and  The  Confederate  States  of  America,  18(>1- 
1865  (Vol   VII,  1950),  both  in  the  "History  of  the 
South'*  series,  Everett  Dick,   The  Dixie  Front™ 
(1948),  K    B    Simkins,   The  South,  Old  and    New 
a  History,  182O-1947  (1948),  C    S    Sydnor,    The 
Development  of  Southern  Sectionalism,  1819-1848 
("History  of  the  South"  seiies.  Vol    V,  1948),  W 
F  Craven.  The  Southern  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  1607-1689  ("History  of  the  South"  series, 
Vol   I,  1949),  C.  B   Hoover  and  B   U   Ratchford, 
Economy  of  the   South   (1949),    V    O     Key,   Jr  , 
Southern  Politics  (1949),  I    L  Owsley,  Plain  Folk 
of  the  Old  South  (1949),  R    P   Vance,  J    E    Ivey. 
Jr  ,  and  M    N   Bond.  Exploring  the  South  (1949), 
J    L    Fulmer,  Agricultural  Progress  in  the  Cotton 
Bell  since  1980  (1950) 

South*  University  of  the,  called  Sewanee,  at  Se- 
wanee,  Tenn  ,  on  tho  Cumberland  Plateau  and  E 
of  Winchester,  Episcopal,  for  men,  chartered  1858 
by  Bishop  Polk,  opened  1868  It  has  a  college  of 
arts  and  sciences,  a  theological  school,  and  a  mili- 
tary academy  The  university  publishes  the  Se- 
wanee Review,  an  influential  literary  magazine 
South  Africa,  Union  of,  \frikaans  Umc  van  Suid 
Afnka,  country  (472,494  sq  nu  ,  pop  11,418,349), 
dominion  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
The  capital  is  Pretoria  The  country  is  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  is  other- 
wise bounded  by  South-West  Africa,  Bechuana- 
land,  and  Southern  Rhodesia  on  the  north  and  by 
Swaziland  and  Mozambique  on  the  oast  Basuto- 
land  is  an  enclave  The  Union  comprises  four 
provinces.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (usually  called  Cape 
Prov ) ,  Natal,  Orange  Free  State,  and  Transvaal, 
and  it  administers  SOUTH- WEST  AFRICA  Parlia- 
ment meets  at  Capetown,  members  (several  rep- 
resenting the  non white  population)  must  be  white 
persona.  Most  of  the  union  is  a  plateau  (2,000- 
5,000  ft  high),  but  there  are  some  mountain  ranges, 
notably  the  Drakensbeig  in  the  east,  and  the  land 
along  the  coast  (c  1.800  mi  long)  is  low.  The  cli- 
mate is  mild  and  dry,  and  rainfall  often  must  be 
supplemented  by  irrigation  (largely  using  the 
Orange  and  the  Vaal  rivers)  Maize  and  sorghum 
are  the  mam  crops,  and  fruits,  sugar,  potatoes, 
peanuts,  and  tobacco  aie  important  Where  crops 
cannot  be  grown,  livestock  (especially  cattle  and 
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sheep)  is  raised  Most  of  the  population  farms, 
but  the  yield  is  low,  and  food  must  be  imported 
with  the  foreign  exchange  gained  fiom  the  sale  of 
the  country's  minerals  The  gold  produced  (mostly 
in  the  WITWATBHSRAND)  has  about  four  times  tho 
value  of  the  remaining  mineral  production  Dia- 
nonds  (at  Kimberley),  coal,  copper,  asbestos. 


and  Lady  Duff  Gordon  (1821-60)  are  an  excellent 
commentary  on  South  African  life  A  family 
chronicle  which  at  the  same  time  chronicles  the 
history  of  the  country  is  In  God's  Good  Time  (1949) 
by  Herbert  Watkins-Pitohford  In  Face  to  Pace 
(1949),  by  Nadine  Gordimer,  the  South  African 
short  story  is  represented 


chromium,  and  manganese  are  important    South    South  African  Republic  see  TRANSVAAL 

Africa's  commerce,   largely  developed  by  C    J     South  African  War  or  Boer  War,  1899-1902,  war  of 


RHODES,  centers  on  Johannesburg  The  country 
is  integrated  b\  an  extensive  railroad  system 
(c  13,500  mi  long).  Most  of  the  foreign  trade  is 
handled  by  the  ports  (all  with  artificial  harbors) 
of  Capetown,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  and 
Durban  The  first  European  to  visit  South  Africa 
v\  as  the  Portuguese  Bartholomew  Diaz  who  round- 
ed the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  m  1488  The  cape, 
about  midway  on  the  shipping  i  oute  to  India,  was 


an  ideal  supply  station,  and  in  1652,  at  Capetown, 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  established  the 
first  permanent  white  settlement  and  expelled  the 
native  Hottentot  and  Bushman  inhabitants  After 


the  South  African  Republic  (Transvaal)  and  the 
Orange  Free  State  against  Great  Britain  Begin- 
ning with  the  acquisition  in  1814  of  the  Dutch 
colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Great  Britain 
gradually  increased  its  territorial  holdings  m  South 
Africa  and  by  1894  held,  in  addition,  Natal,  Basuto- 
land,  Swaziland,  and  Rhodesia  The  Boers  (Dutch) , 
who  resented  British  advance  into  these  territories, 
had  long  felt  strong  hostility  to  Great  Britain  This 
was  especially  marked  in  the  Transvaal  (headed 
by  the  strongly  anti-British  S.  J  P  Kruger)  which 
had  actually  been  annexed  (1879-84)  to  Great 
Britain  The  antipathy  was  inflamed  after  the  dis- 

several  eai  her  invasions,  the  prosperous  c  olony  be-      covery  (1886)  of  gold  in  the  Witwatersrand  brought 

came  British  in  1841     To  escape  foreign  rule  and      a  great  influx  of  prospectors  (mainly  British)  into 

the  pressure  of  migration,  much  of  the  Boer  (Dutch)      the  Transvaal    The  Boer  government  denied  these 

population  migrated  from  the  cape  in  the  1830s      -       -- 

(see  TREK)  to  found  the  republics  of  Transvaal,  the 

Orange  Free  State,  and  Natal    The  Boei  s  defeated 

tho  Bantu  inhabitants  (including  the  ZULU)  who 

were  forced  into  lelatively  small  reservations  and 

forbidden  to  acquire  land  outside     Gieat  Biitam 

annexed  Natal  in   1843,   but  the  othei   republics 

were  allowed  independence  until  diamonds  were 

discoveied  (1867)  m  the  Orange  Free  State  and 

gold  was  discovered  (1886)  in  Transvaal     The  m- 

nux  of  prospectois,  mainly  British,  alarmed  the 

Boer  governments,  whic  h  undertook  steps  to  re- 
press the  Uitlanders  (foreigners]  The  hostility  ex- 
ploded (1899)  in  the  SOUTH  A»KICAN  WAR  British 

victory  was  followed  in  1010  by  the  establishment 

of  the  Union  of  South  Afuca     The  position  of  the 


Uiilanders  [foreigners]  citizenship  and  taxed  them 
heavily,  despite  British  objections.  In  1895  the 
Jameson  raid  (see  JAMESON,  SIK  LLANDKR  STARR), 
which  Kruger  interpreted, as  an  officially  sponsored 
plot  to  seize  his  country,  aggravated  the  situation, 
and  m  1896  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free 
State  formed  a  military  alliance  to  protect  their 
independence  The  British,  after  tho  appointment 
(1897)  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner  as  governor  of  the 
South  African  tei  ntories,  determined  upon  a  show- 
down in  defense  of  what  they  considered  their 
commercial  rights  Troops  were  dispatched  from 
England,  and  when  their  withdrawal  was  refused, 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  1*  ree  State  declared 


Boer  population  was  recognized  by  continuing  the 
Roman-Dutch  law  (common  law  of  Holland)  and 
by  making  Afrikaans  an  official  language  along 
with  English  The  antipathy  of  the  Boer  and 
British  elements  was  reflected  in  South  Africa's 
politics  Two  mam  parties  developed,  the  Unionist 
or  United  South  \fiuan  party  (headed  by  J  C 
SMUTS,  an  outstanding  advocate  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  national  strains)  and  tho  National- 
ists, who  espoused  Boer  supeiioutv  and  at  tunes 
advocated  secession  from  the  Butish  Common- 
•oalth  The  Nationalists  vainly  opposed  South 


war  (Oct  12,1899)   The  well-equipped  Boer  forces 
were  larger  than  those  immediately  available  to 


C 

,  „  .  to  the  appointment  of  F  S  Roberts  as  c  ommandet 

tween  the  two  national  strains)  and  tho  National-      in  chief,  with  Lord   Kitchener  as  chief  of  staff 


the  British,  and  they  scored  impressive  victories 
in  the  areas  adjacent  to  tho  Boer  territories  In 
the  Cape  Colony,  Maf  eking  was  captuiod  and 
Kimberley  besieged,  and  in  Natal,  Ladysmith  was 
placed  under  siege  Additional  troops  were  sent 
by  the  British,  and  Sir  Redvers  Buller  was  placed 
ui  command  His  failure  to  dislodge  the  Boers  led 
to  the  appointment  of  F  S  Roberts  as  c  ommander 


wealth     The  Nationalists  vainly  opposed  South      were  relieved,  and  Gen    P   A   Cronje  was  forced 
Afuca's  entry  into  the  Second  World  War,  with      to  surrender     Roberts  advanced  into  the  Orange 


They  landed  m  1900  with  heavy  reinforcements  and 
soon  won  victories  Kimberley  and  Ladysnuth 
were  relieved,  and  Gen  P  A  Cronje  was  forced 


...._.. 

Smuts  as  premier  the  country  contributed  its  full 
lesources  to  the  war  After  the  war  lace  relations 
became  a  major  issue,  and  m  1946  India  ended 
diplomatic  relations  because  of  the  tieatment  of 
the  Indian  minority  (c  280,000)  In  the  elections 
of  1948,  the  Nationalists,  headed  bv  Daniel  Malan, 
and  allied  groups,  won  a  parliamentary  majority 
(while  losing  the  popular  vote),  apparently  be- 
cause they  promised  further  to  icstrict  the  hbeity 
of  the  nonwhite  population  (9,045,659)  which  in- 
cludes 7,831,915  Negroes  and  928,484  "colored" 
(i  e  ,  part-white)  persons  There  were  indications, 
however,  that  the  nonwhite  peoples,  kept  in  pover- 
ty and  ignoiance  and  subject  to  continual  police 
suiveillance,  were  becoming  increasingly  restive 
See  Sir  George  Cory ,  Rise  of  South  Africa  (5  vols., 
1910-30),  A  W  Wells,  South  Africa  (1940),  Sarah 
Millm,  South  Africa  (1941),  E  A  Walker,  History 
of  South  Africa  (2d  ed  ,  1949) 

South  African  literature.  Until  the  late  1940s  there 
was  little  encouragement  to  En ghsh-s peaking 
South  Afrn  aus  to  write  and  publish  Afrikaans,  a 
Dutch  dialect,  had  been  officially  recognized  only 
m  1925  and  was  for  the  next  20  vears  the  prevailing 
literary  language  of  an  acutely  nationalistic  coun- 
try The  availabilit\ ,  through  representatives  of 
English  publishers  in  South  Africa,  of  the  entire 
body  of  English-language  literature  retarded  not 
only  the  development  of  English  language  writing 
but  caused  a  great  deal  of  tho  Afrikaans  literary 
energy  to  be  expended  in  translations  ol  English 
classics  The  lack  of  South  African  publishing 
houses  for  English  books  caused  young  writers  to 
emigrate  and  publish  either  m  England  or  Americ  a 
The  establishment,  in  1948,  of  a  loc  al  publishing 
hrrn  devoted  entirely  to  books  in  English  began  a 
new  literary  era  The  agreement  discussed  in  1950 
on  reciprocal  royalties  between  the  United  States 
and  South  Africa  is  another  step  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  African  literature  in  English  Several 
South  African  authors  have,  however,  already 


Free  State,  captuiuifc  the  capital,  Bloemforiteui, 
in  March  and  investing  all  its  tertitory  by  May 
In  May,  Mafekmg  was  relieved  and  tho  Ti  ansvnal 
invaded  Johannesburg  fell  m  May  and  Pretona 
in  June  The  Boer  states  were  foimally  annexed, 
and  Kruger,  a  fugitive,  appealed  in  vum  for  help 
in  Europe  Roberts,  believing  tho  war  to  be  over, 
left  South  Africa  and  delegated  the  moppmg-up 
to  Kitchener  Tho  Boers,  however,  continued  le- 
sistance  by  extensive  and  coordinated  guenilla 
warfare  Under  their  leaders  in  the  field,  including 
Botha,  De  Wet,  and  Smuts,  they  disrupted  com- 
munications aricj  attacked  outlying  detachments, 
and  they  used  their  superior  knowledge  of  the 
country  to  elude  capture  Kite  hener  soon  realized 
that  the  country  had  to  be  swept  systematically 
bare  of  the  enemy  The  Boer  women  and  children 
were  herded  into  concentration  camps  (where  many 
died  of  disease)  and  chains  of  blockhouses  wore 
erected,  so  disposed  as  to  cut  off  large  areas  Drag- 
nets of  troops  went  through  the  guenilla  country 
section  by  section,  and  by  1902  the  British  force 
(c  350,000)  had  reduced  to  submission  the  Boer 
force  (c  60,000)  The  Treaty  of  Vereemgmg  (May 
31,  1902)  ended  hostilities  The  Boers  accepted 
British  sovereignty  in  exchange  for  a  promise  of  re- 
sponsible go\ernment  in  the  near  future  Great 
Britain  agreed  to  giant  £3,000,000  to  compensate 
for  destruction  to  farms  and  promised  not  to  assess 
taxes  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war  Amnesty 
was  gtanted  to  all  who  had  not  violated  the  lules 
of  war  and  repatriation  to  those  who  ace  opted  the 
British  king  The  British  loss  in  life  H  as  over  5,000, 
the  Dutch  c  3,700,  and  the  war  loft  much  bitter- 
ness, which  has  continued  to  affect  the  political 
life  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  (organized  1910). 
See  Leopold  Amery,  ed  ,  The  Times  History  of  the 
War  in  South  Africa  (7  vols  ,  1900-1909),  F  H  E 
Cunliffe,  History  of  the  Boer  War  (1904),  Sir  John 
Maurice  and  Maurice  Grant,  ed  ,  History  of  the 
War  in  South  Africa  (8  vols,  1906-10),  Deneys 


made  their  names  famous  by  publishing  abroad       Reits,  Commando  a  Boer  Journal  of  the  Boer  War 


Best-known  local  novelists  are  Olive  Schreinfer,      (new  ed  ,  1945) 

author  of  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm  (1883),    South  Amboy  (am'boi),  city  (pop   7,802),  E  N  J, 

' '        "   "    "'          with  a  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan  opposite 

Perth  Amboy,  settled  1651,  inc.  as  a  borough  1888, 
as  a  city  1908  It  was  the  terminal  (1832)  Of  the 
Camden  and  Amboy,  the  state's  first  railroad,  and 


Sarah  G.  Millm,  whose  major  work  is  God'«  Step- 
children (1924),  Alan  Paton,  whose  novel  Cry,  the 
Beloved  Country  (1948)  was  widely  acclaimed  in 
Amerii  a,  and  Elizabeth  Webster,  who  won  an  Eng- 
lish prize  for  Ceremony  of  Innocence  (1949).  Al-  .-„-„. r 

though  English  by  birth,  the  novelist  Rider  Hag-  South  America,  continent  (o. 6,850,000  aq,  mi  ,  pop 

gaid  is  chiefly  remembered  for  bus  works  set  in  c.95,000,000),  the  southern  of  the  two  continents 

South  Africa.   Rov  Campbell  is  known  as  a  South  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.   It  is  divided  politi- 

African  poet,  though  he  lived  in  England  after  cally   into   10   republics — ARGENTINA,    BOLIVIA, 

1926    Letters  by  Lady  Anne  Barnard  (1750-1825)  BRAZIL,  CHILI,  COLOMBIA,  ECUADOR,  PABAGUAY, 


became  an  important  coal  port 


CroM  r«f«r«tCM  are  indicate*  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Th«  tray  to  proauAcUtioa  t*ce*  p*««  1. 


PERU,  URUGUAY,  and  VENEZUELA — and  the  three 
colonies  of  GTJIANA  Broad  m  the  north  where  the 
equator  crosses  it,  the  continent  narrows  to  a  point 
m  the  south  at  TIKRRA  DEL  FUBGO  and  embraces 
every  climatic  zone  between  tropical  and  subant- 
arctic  The  mighty  cordillera  of  the  ANDRB,  like  a 
continental  backbone,  parallels  the  Pacific  shore. 
The  great  river  systems  from  north  to  south  are 
the  MAODALENA,  the  ORINOCO  with  its  LLANOS,  the 
AMAZON  with  its  BHLVAS,  and  the  basin  of  the  Rio 
de  la  PLATA  with  its  PAMPA  Between  the  Orinoco 
and  the  Amazon  is  the  little-known  GUIANA  HIGH- 
LANDS region  and  S  of  the  Amazon  are  the  table- 
lands of  MATO  GROSSO  and  the  uplands  of  central 
and  8  Brazil  Again  to  the  south,  below  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  he  the  Argentina  Pampa  and  windy, 
semiarid  PATAC.ONIA  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  land 
between  Andes  and  sea  widens  northward  from  the 
islands  of  S  Chile  N  of  the  garden  spot  of  central 
Chile  is  the  great  desert  of  ATACAMA  Most  of 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador  are  largely  dominated 
by  the  Andes  and  high  intermontane  valleys  and 
plateaus  The  western  coastal  plain  varies  in 
width  Excluding  Lake  MARACAIBO,  which  is  con- 
nected to  the  Caribbean,  high  Lake  TITICACA  is 
the  largest  of  the  continent's  lakes  While  some- 
times considered  part  of  South  Ameiica,  the  isth- 
mus of  Panama  is  properly  a  separate  geographical 
unit  See  C  F  Jones,  South  America  (1930),  J  L 
Rich,  The  Face  of  South  America  (1942),  Preston 
E  James,  Latin  America  (1942) 

Southampton,  Henry  Wriothesley,  3d  earl  of 
(r&t'sle,  swi'thamp'tun),  1573-1024,  English  no- 
bleman and  patron  of  letters  He  sue  <  ceded  to  his 
title  in  1581,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
gained  favor  at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  A 
generous  patron  of  such  writers  as  Baniabe  Barnes, 
Thomas  Nash,  and  John  Flono,  he  is  best  known  as 
the  patron  of  William  Shakspere,  who  dedicated 
Venus  and  Adonis  (1593)  and  The  Rape  of  Lucrece 
(1594)  to  him  Many  scholars  hold  that  South- 
ampton is  the  patron  and  friend  described  in 
Shakspere's  Sonnets  A  friend  of  Robert  Devereux, 
earl  of  EBSKX,  Southampton  accompanied  him  on 
military  and  naval  expeditions  in  1596  and  1597 
His  sec  ret  marriage  in  1598  to  Elizabeth  Vernon, 
one  of  K.li/aboth'8  ladies  in  waiting,  angered  the 
queen  greatly,  and  she  never  forgave  him  South- 
ampton accompanied  Essex  to  Ireland  in  1599  as 
geneial  of  the  horse,  but  Elizabeth  i evoked  his 
appointment  He  was  deeply  involved  in  Essex's 
rebellion  (1601)  and  was  sentenced  to  death,  but 
this  sentenc  e  was  c  hanged  to  life  imprisonment 
Upon  the  accession  of  James  I  (1603),  he  was  re- 
leased and  restored  to  favor  He  became  inter- 
ested in  colonial  explorations  and  supported  the 
Virginia  Company,  the  British  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  Hemv  Hudson  Although  his  impetuos- 
ity involved  him  m  a  number  of  court  brawls, 
Southampton  became  a  privy  councilor  (1619), 
joined  the  opposition  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  pressed  the  c  hargos  against  Francis  Bacon  In 
1624  he  volunteered,  with  his  son  Tames,  to  lead  a 
troop  of  English  volunteers  to  fight  for  the  Nether- 
lands against  Spain  Shortly  after  arriving  in  the 
Net hei lands,  both  Southampton  and  hw  son  died  of 
fever  See  the  memoirs  m  the  Edmund  Malone 
edition  of  Shakspere  ed  by  James  Boswell  (1821), 
Sidney  Lee,  Life  of  Sh<iksi>ere  (new  ed  ,  1916), 
Charlotte  Stopes,  Henry,  Third  Earl  of  South- 
ampton Shakeipi'are's  Patron  (1922) 

Southampton,  Thomas  Wriothesley,  1st  earl  of, 
1605-60,  lord  chancellor  of  England  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  found  employment  at  the 
court  of  Henry  VIII,  and  was  admitted  a  student 
of  Gray '»  Inn,  London  He  grew  in  favor  with 
Thomas  Cromwell  and  with  tho  king,  who  granted 
him  many  of  the  lands  of  confiscated  monasteries 
He  entered  Parliament  and  was  knighted  in  1540 
For  his  efforts  in  negotiating  an  alliance  with  Em- 
peror Charles  V,  he  was  created  (1644)  Baron 
Wnotheslev  and  made  lord  chancellor — an  office 
in  which  he  became  notorious  for  his  seventy  Ho 
was  appointed  one  of  tho  exec  utors  of  tho  will  of 
Henry  VIII  and  was  created  earl  of  Southampton 
(1547)  He  delegated  four  civilians  to  care  for  a 
large  part  of  his  legal  duties,  and  this  action  gave  a 
sound  reason  for  his  dismissal  from  office  bv  Ed- 
ward Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset,  the  protector 
His  consequent  gnevanc  e  against  Somerset  led  him 
to  support  John  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick  (later 
duke  of  Northumberland),  in  overthrowing  the 
protector  in  1649 

Southampton,  Thomas  Wriothesley  (rot 'sic),  4th 
earl  of,  1607-67,  English  nobleman,  a  moderating 
influence  upon  both  CHARLES  I  and  CHARLES  II, 
son  and  successor  of  the  3d  earl  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford  After  early  declaring  against  the  court 
party  m  the  events  leading  up  to  the  PURITAN  REV- 
OLUTION, he  later  joined  the  royalists,  served  as  the 
king's  intimate  adviser,  and  opposed  the  extreme 
policies  of  STRAFFOHD  He  negotiated  for  Charles 
with  Parliament  m  1643  and  1646  After  the  kmg'a 
death  (1949) ,  he  retired  At  the  Restoration  (1660) 
Southampton  was  lord  high  treasurer,  he  counseled 
leniency  toward  the  RBOICIDBB  He  disapproved 
of  the  immorality  and  ostentation  of  Charles  II 
and  his  court  and  retired  from  politics. 


1867 

Southampton,  administrative  county  of  England* 
see  HAMPSHIRE 

Southampton,  town  (pop.  1,600),  S  Ont ,  on  Lake 
Huron  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saugeen  and  N  of 
Goderich  It  has  lumbering  and  furniture  making 

Southampton,  county  borough  (1931  pop   176,007, 


1947  estimated  pop    170,360),  Hampshire,  Eng- 
d,  at  the  head  of  Southampton  Water  and  on  a 


land, 


peninsula  between  the  lichen  and  Test  rivers  SW 
of  London  There  are  extensive  dockyards  with 
graving  and  floating  docks,  and  the  city  is  a  port 
for  transatlantic  and  European  passenger  and  mer- 
chant ships  The  site  was  early  occupied,  the 
Roman  station  Clausentum  was  near,  and  the  town 
is  the  site  of  the  Saxon  Hamtune  or  Suth-Hamtun 
Remains  of  the  ancient  town  walls,  Norman  tow- 
ers, and  gates  (Bar  Gate  has  a  guild  c  hamhc«r)  re- 
main King  John's  Palace  dates  from  the  12th 
cent  ,  and  there  are  a  number  of  ancirait  domestic) 
buildings  St  Michael's  Chuich  (Norman),  Holy 
Rood  (14th  cent  ),  St  Mary's,  the  chapel  once 
part  of  God's  House  (a  hospital  since  the  12th  cent ) 
and  now  used  for  French  Protestant  services, 
Watts  Memorial  Hall,  and  University  College  are 
noteworthy  The  Crusaders  under  Richard  I, 
Henry  V  m  1416  for  his  expedition  to  France,  and 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  (commemorated  by  a  monu- 
ment) embarked  at  Southampton  Sn  J  E  Millais 
was  born  here  It  was  one  of  the  chief  British  mili- 
tary transport  stations  in  both  world  wars  Be- 
sides its  great  trade,  the  c  itv  tarries  on  shipbuild- 
ing (especially  yachts,  it  is  headquarters  of  several 
yacht  clubs)  and  manufactures  marine  engines, 
boilers,  paints,  chemicals,  and  asbestos  It  has  an 
airport  Southampton  was  eubjec  ted  to  heavy  and 
concentrated  air  attacks  in  Nov  ,  1940,  the  center 
of  the  city,  consisting  of  business  and  residential 
buildings,  was  almost  completely  destroyed,  about 
20  percent  of  the  population  was  rendered  home- 
less, and  there  wexe  many  casualties  The  admin- 
istrative county  of  Southampton  is  the  mainland 
part  of  HAMPSHIRE 

Southampton  (south  "hamp'tun,  sou'thamp'tun), 
village  (pop  3,818),  on  SE  Long  Island,  8E  N  Y  , 
settled  1640,  me  1894  It  is  a  summer  resort  with 
many  fine  estates  The  Parrish  Memorial  Art 
Museum  is  here,  and  the  Shinnec  ock  Indian  Reser- 
vation is  near  by  Several  old  houses  remain  Sec 
Abigail  F  Halsey,  In  Old  Southampton  (1940) 

Southampton  Insurrection,  1831,  slave  uprising  in 
Virginia,  led  by  Nat  TURVER 

Southampton  Island,  210  mi  long  and  20  to  200  mi 
wide,  E  Keewatin  dist ,  Northwest  Territories,  at 
the  entrance  to  Hudson  Bay  It  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  on  the  west  by  Rocs  Welcome  Sound 
and  from  the  Melville  Peninsula  on  the  north  by 
Frozen  Strait  and  Repulse  Bay  Foxe  Channel  lies 
to  the  northeast  Coral  Harbour,  a  trading  post, 
with  a  near-by  air  base,  is  at  the  head  of  South  Bay, 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  island 

South  Australia,  state  (380.070  sq  mi  ,  pop  646,- 
216).  S  Australia  Adelaide  is  the  capital,  its  port 
(Port  Adelaide)  is  on  Gulf  St  Vine  cut  The  North- 
ern Territory  is  on  the  north,  Queensland  on  the 
northeast,  New  South  Wales  and  \ictorm  on  the 
oast,  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south,  and  Western 
Australia  on  the  west  Kangaroo  Island  and  mam 
smaller  islands  off  the  south  coast  are  included  in 
the  state  The  coastal  area  was  visited  b\  the 
Dutch  in  1627  In  18J6  South  \ustralia  became  a 
British  crown  colony,  and  in  1901  it  was  federated 
as  a  state  of  the  commonwealth  The  Northern 
Territory ,  which  had  been  included  in  the  state  in 
1863,  was  transferred  in  1911  to  the  commonwealth 
government  Much  of  South  Austialia  is  waste- 
land— desert,  mountain,  large  areas  covered  with 
salt  lakes,  and  swamplands  The  hcavih  popu- 
lated southeastern  area  has  a  mild  and  healthful 
climate  and  produces  a  large  amount  of  wheat, 
wine,  and  wool  There  is  an  opal  held  in  the  Stuarts 
Range,  and  various  mineral  pigments  (barito, 
ocher,  malnchitc,  and  azunte)  are  obtained  in  the 
othei  small  ranges  Granite,  matble,  and  soap- 
stone  are  quarried  Exports  consist  principally  of 
pig  load,  silver,  wheat,  wool,  wine,  and  meat 

South  Bass  Island    see  PUT  IN  BAY 

South  Beloit  (blloif),  industrial  citj  (pop  2,825), 
N  111 ,  across  the  state  line  from  Beloit,  Wis  ,  me 
1917 

South  Bend,  1  City  (pop  101,208),  co  scat  of  St 
Joseph  co ,  N  Ind  ,  on  the  great  bond  of  the  St 
Joseph  river  and  ESE  of  Chicago,  settled  1820, 
laid  out  1831  In  a  farming  and  dairying  area,  it 
manufactures  lathes,  automobiles,  farm  equip- 
ment, airplanes,  asphalt  insulation,  and  beer  The 
Umv  of  Notre  Dame  (see  NOTRE  DAME,  UNIVER- 
SITY OF)  and  SAINT  MARY'S  COLLEGE  arc  near  by 
The  city  has  a  monument  to  La  Salic,  and  a  marker 
commemorates  his  first  portage  in  the  district 
There  is  a  historic  ul  museum  in  the  old  c  ourthouse 
South  Bend  was  the  site  of  a  Miami  Indian  village, 
then  of  a  French  mission  and  trading  post  An 
American  Fur  Company  post  was  here  in  1820 
2  City  (pop  1,771),  co  seat  of  Pacific  co,  SW 
Wash  ,  ou  Willapa  Bav.  settled  before  1860  It  is 
a  port  of  entry  and  a  lumber  and  oyster-canning 
center 

South  Berwick  (bur'wflc),  town  (pop    2,546),  SW 
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Maine,  on  the  Salmon  Falls  River  and  N  of  Kit- 
tery;  Bettled  1623,  me  1814  Woolens  and  shoes 
are  made  Sarah  Orne  Jewett's  birthplace  and 
home  (pre-1780)  is  preserved  Berwick  Academy 
was  founded  in  1791 

Southboro  (south 'huruj,  town  (pop  2,231),  E  Mass  , 
E  of  Worcester,  settled  1660,  set  off  from  Marlboro 
1727  Meat  processing  is  important  St  Mark's 
School  for  boys  is  here 

South  Boston,  tobacco  town  (pop  5,252),  S  Va  ,  on 
the  Dan  river  and  ENE  of  Danville,  chartered 
1796,  inc  188  J  A  state  park  is  near  h\ 

South  Bound  Brook,  industrial  borough  (pop  1,928). 
N  central  N  J  ,  on  the  Raritan  opposite  Bound 
Brook,  me  1907  Asbestos  products  are  made 
Von  Htc-iihen  had  headquarteis  here,  1778-79 

Southbndge,  industrial  town  (pop  10.825),  S  Mass  , 
on  the  Qninebauir  and  SW  of  Worcester,  settled 
1730,  me  1816  Textiles  were  its  first  products 
the  optic  al -goods  industry  began  Inter 

South  Bristol,  town  (i>op  582),  S  Maine,  S  of 
Damanscotta  It  includes  the  resort  villages  of 
South  Bristol,  on  an  island,  Wnlpole,  with  a  church 
built  in  1772,  and  Christmas  Cove,  which  has  a 
harbor  used  b\  coastal  steamers 

South  Burlington,  town  (pop  1,7.36),  NW  Vt  ,  ad- 
jacent to  Burlington 

Southbury,  town  (pop  1,532),  SW  Conn  ,  settled 
1673,  set  off  from  Woodbury  1787  The  town  has 
many  country  and  summer  homes 

South  Canon  (kan'vun),  suburban  town  (pop  1,729), 
S  c  entral  Colo  ,  on  the  Arkansas  and  near  Canon 
City,  me  1891 

South  Carolina,  state  (31  055  sq  mi  ,  including  461 
sq  mi  of  water  surface,  1940 pop  1,899, 804,  1949 
estimated  pop  2,001,000),  SE  United  States,  one 
of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  COLUMBIA  is  the  capi- 
tal CHARLESTON  is  the  largest  city  and  port 
GREFNVILIR  and  Sp^RT^NBrnr,  are  other  large 
cities  South  Carolina  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  west  by  North  Carolina,  on  the  west  and  south 
by  Georgia  (the  SAVANNAH  river  and  its  extensions 
form  the  line),  and  on  the  cast  b\  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  The  fall  line  sets  off  the  coastal  plain  of  the 
low  country  from  the  rolling  piedmont  plateau  of 
the  upcountry  There  is  a  third  topographical 
region,  mountainous,  but  the  Blue  Ridge  occupies 
only  c  500  sq  mi  in  the  extreme  northwest,  Sas- 
safras Mt  (i,560ft  )  here  is  the  highest  elevation 
in  the  state  The  PEE  DEL,  SANTE&,  EDISTO,  and 
Savannah  river  sv  stems  dram  the  state  and  provide 
it  with  plentiful  hydroelectric  power,  which  is  being 
increasingly  developed  Rainfall  is  abundant  and 
well  distributed,  and  the  climate  is  of  the  humid, 
subtropu  al  t\  pe,  with  long,  hot  summers  and  short, 
mild  winters  Cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  wheat  and 
other  grains,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  peaches, 
pcc  ans,  peanuts,  and  true  k  are  the  most  impor- 
tant of  some  30  commercial  crops  Clays  (espe- 
cially kaolin),  granite,  gravel,  and  limestone  are 
the  principal  mineral  resources  The  manufacture 
of  cotton  textiles  is  bv  far  the  chief  industn  ,  with 
lumbering  (forests,  especialh  of  longlcaf  arid  lob- 
lolly pine,  still  ccncr  large  areas)  next  in  impor- 
tance From  the  commercial  fisheries  along  the 
coast  come  oy  stcrs,  shrimps  clams,  shad,  and  stur- 
geon At  some  unknown  coastal  site  the  hrst  (and 
impermanent)  white  settlement  was  made  (1526) 
under  Lucas  Vasquez  de  \YLLON  Later  Hcrnando 
De  Soto  penetiated  (1540)  the  Savannah  river 
region  The  Frenchman  Jean  RIB  UTT  established 
(1562)  a  short-lived  Huguenot  settlement  on  one 
of  the  SEA  ISLAND,  but  Pedro  Moncndoz  de  Aviles 
thoroughly  thwarted  French  colonizing  ambitions 
Missions  in  Guale,  as*  the  Spanish  called  the  area, 
soon  extended  N  from  Florida  almost  to  the  site  of 
Charleston  and  flourished  handsorncK  until  the 
English  came  In  1663  eight  courtier-promoters 
pried  from  Charles  II  the  grant  his  father  had  orig- 
inally made  to  Sir  Robert  Heath  in  Ib29,  and  a 
second  charter  (1565)  extended  the  hounds  ot  the 
grant  The  northern  and  southern  sections  of 
Carolina  (named  for  Charles  I)  had  separate  de- 
velopments In  1670  the  first  settlement  in  South 
Carolina  was  made  at  \lbcrmarli»  Point  on  the 
Ashlcv  river,  just  above  the  site  of  Charleston, 
to  which  the  settlers  removed  in  1CSO  The  first 
English  settlers  were  fiom  the  mother  country  and 
Barbados  Most  active  of  the  proprietors  was  Sir 
Anthony  Ashlcv  Cooper  (later  1-st  earl  of  Shaftcs- 
bury)  His  philosopher  friend,  John  Loc  ke,  is  c  red- 
ited  with  having  written  the  Fundamental  Consti- 
tutions (1669),  which  the  proprietors  hoped  to 
make  the  law  of  the  land  Though  it  provided  for  a 
local  lawmaking  o&M>rnhh  elected  by  ballot,  this 
constitution  was  essentially  aristocratic  At  the 
top  of  the  hierarchx  came  the  proprietors,  the 
landgraves,  and  the  coc  iques,  followed  bv  the  com- 
moners The  extent  of  a  man's  land  holdings  de- 
pended on  his  lank,  a  freeholder  had  to  own  at 
least  50  acres  in  order  to  cast  a  ballot  As  the 
sy  stem  evolved  the  assembly  sat  as  two  houses,  one 
consisting  of  the  proprietor's  deputies  (one  for  each 
proprietor),  the  landgraves,  and  the  caciques,  the 
other  of  representatives  of  the  commoners  The 
supreme  authority,  however,  was  in  England, 
where  the  eight  proprietors  formed  the  palatine 
court,  presided  over  by  the  eldest  proprietor,  who 
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waa  called  tho  lord  palatine  Much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  tho  proprietors,  tho  assembly  never  adopted 
the  Fundamental  Constitutions  (abolished  in  1693) 
as  a  whole  On  their  plantations,  worked  by  Negro 
and  Indian  slaves  and  indentured  .servants,  the 
colonists  raised  dairy  produe  ts,  t  orn,  and  livestock, 
and  the  surrounding  forests  yielded  timber  and 
naval  stores  Hire,  mtrodue  od  c  1680,  pioved  ideal 
for  the  low,  marshy  tidewater  aroa,  and  slaves  were 
imported  in  increasing  numl>ers  to  cultivate  it 
After  the  1740s  indigo  was  the  colony's  second  sta- 
ple until  the  British  bounty  for  its  c  ultivation  was 
out  off  with  independent  o  The  fur  tiade  pios- 
pered  from  the  beginning  but  brought  more  diffi- 
culties for  tho  ahead,}  exposed  frontier  colony ,  al- 
most "m  the  very  chops  of  the  Spaniards,"  as  one 
leader  described  its  situation  As  the  fur  tiadeis 
pushed  west  they  emouiitered  the  French  from 
Louisiana  Resenting  the  conduct  of  the  Caiolma 
traders,  tho  hitheito  friendly  Yanuihsee  fell  upon 
(1715)  the  (Olomsts  The  uprising,  finally  quelled 
aftei  the  loss  of  much  life  and  propetty,  revealed 
the  weakness  of  propnetary  rule  and,  combined 
with  other  grievances,  led  the  colonists  to  rebel  in 
1719  The  crown  sent  over  Fiamis  NICHOLSON  as 
governor  in  1720,  hut  South  Carolina  did  not  for- 
mally become  a  roy  al  colony  until  1729,  when  the 
proprietors  finally  m  cepted  terms  Affaus  now  be- 
came muc  h  improved  Pu  atos  sue  h  as  BL  VCKHKARD 
who  had  infested  the  c  oast  had  been  hanged  or  dis- 
persed, and  the  founding  of  Georgia  to  the  south 
considerably  eased  the  Spanish  danger  The  popu- 
lation, still  centered  in  the  low  country,  was  p/e- 
dominantly  English  but  divided  in  religion  I1  renc  h 
Huguenots,  who  first  amvcd  c  10KO,  intermarried 
with  the  Anglicans  (the  Chun  h  of  England  was  tho 
state  church,  but  other  Christian  faiths,  except  the 
Roman  Catholic,  woie  tolerated)  and  generally  sup- 
ported them  m  their  political  differences  with  the 
dissenters  Ready  for  expansion,  the  colony  en- 
couraged the  immigration  of  white  Protestants, 
from  Europe,  providing  land  according  to  the  size 
of  a  newcomer's  fanulv  By  1740,  German  Swiss, 
Scotch-Irish,  and  Welshmen  from  Delaware  had 
aruvqd  As  the  Indians  were  constantly  pushed 
back,  the  upc'ounti\,  with  its  small,  self-sufficient 
farms  and  dissenting  chunhes,  was  imieasmgly 
cieveloped  There  was  constant  frie  tion  between 
the  two  sections,  and  in  the  late  1700s  upcountr>- 
men  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands  On  the 
eve  of  the  Ametn  an  Revolution,  its  estimated 
population  was  140,000,  with  four  Negroes  (mostly 
m  the  tidewater)  to  every  throe  whites  South 
Carolinians — Chnstophei  G \O»UEN,  Henry  LAU- 
RENS,  William  H  DRAITON,  and  Arthur  MIUDLE- 
TON — were  among  the  leaders  in  the  movement  for 
independence  In  March,  1770,  a  government  was 
set  up  under  a  temporary  constitution,  with  John 
HtTLEooE  as  president  The  British  failed  to  take 
Charleston  m  June,  1770  (see  Men  LTHIE,  FORT), 
but  Sir  Henry  CLIVTON  successfully  besieged  tho 
town  in  March-May ,  1780  In  the  ensuing  CARO- 
UNA  CAMPAIGN,  Nathanael  GRFKND.  replaced  Ho- 
ratio GATES  and,  greatly  aided  by  the1  partisan 
leaders  Francis  MARION,  Thomas  SUMTEH,  and 
Andrew  PICKENH,  ultimately  fo7«ed  the  British  to 
retieat  The  British,  however,  held  on  to  Charles- 
ton until  Dec-  ,  1782  In  1780  the  site  of  Columbia 
was  chosen  for  a  more  centrally  located  capital,  a 
choice  which  mollified  the  men  of  the  upcountry 
South  Carolina  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution 
in  May,  1788,  and  adopted  a  new  state  charter  in 
1790  Eh  Whitney's  cotton  gin  (1793)  spurred 
cotton  growing,  but  in  the  earlv  19th  cent  there 
was  a  brief  economic  de<  line  resulting  from  over- 
production  and  the  migration  of  many  planters  to 
more  fertile  lands  farther  west  Successive  raises 
in  the  tariff  were  violent Ij  denounced,  and  in  1832 
South  Carolina  passed  its  NULLIFICATION  act 
President  Andrew  Jackson,  whom  the  state  claims 
as  a  native  &on,  acted  firmly  for  the  Union  in  this 
crisis  A  less  objectionable  tariff  was  accepted  in 
1833,  but  tho  possibility  of  SECRKMION  had  been 
made  less  remote  JohnC  CALHOUN,  supported  by 
Robert  Y  HAYNES,  became  the  acknowledged  lead- 
er of  the  whole  South  in  his  defense  of  the  HTATKB" 
RIGHTS  doctrine,  and  some  of  tho  state's  apologists 
foi  slavery,  notably  Robert  B  Rm  rr,  equaled  the 
most  i  adical  abolitionists  in  their  fanatic  ism  After 
Lincoln's  election  South  Carolina  was  (Dec  20, 
I860)  tho  first  Southein  state  to  secede  Gov 
Franns  W  PICKENS  immediately  demanded  all 
Federal  property  within  the  state  (see  SUMTKR, 
FORT),  and  tho  firing  on  Sumter  four  months  later 
opened  tho  Civil  War  In  Nov  ,  1801,  a  Union 
naval  force  under  Samuel  F  Du  PONT  took  the 
forts  of  Port  Royal  Sound  and  Charleston's  foits 
withstood  heavy  bombardments  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1803,  but  the  state  was  little  touched 
by  the  war  until  early  in  1865  Then,  Gen  Wil- 
liam T  SHERMAN,  <  ommandmg  the  army  which  had 
inarched  through  Georgia  and  was,  as  he  said, 
"burning  with  an  insatiable  desire  to  wreak  venge- 
ance upon  South  Carolina,"  crossed  tho  Savan- 
nah The  resulting  destruction,  culminating  in  tho 
burning  of  Columbia,  was  appalling  The  KBCON- 
STBUCTION  period  that  followed  was  no  less  disas- 
trous President  Andrew  Johnson's  moderate  pro- 
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gram  had  only  a  brief  trial  before  the  radical  Re- 
publicans took  over  The  charter,  produced  by  a 
constitutional  convention  in  which  Negroes  out- 
numbered whites*  almost  two  to  one,  was  ratified 
in  April,  1868,  and,  since  it  fulfilled  congressional 
requirements,  South  Carolina  was  readmitted  to 
the  Union  in  June  The  period  1808-74  is  known 
as  the  "rule  of  the  robbers  "  The  last  Republican 
governor  in  tho  state's  history,  Daniel  H  Cham- 
berlain (1874-70),  collected  inau.v  of  the  abuses, 
but  he  was  a  c  arpetbagger,  and  in  1870  he  was  de- 
feated by  the  state's  great  wai  hero,  Wade  HAMP- 
TON  (1818-1902)  Chamberlain,  however,  refused 
to  yield  office  and  there  existed  two  state  govern- 
ments until  in  April,  1877,  Piesident  Rutherford  B 
Hayes  (who  had  received  South  Carolina's  dis- 
puted electoral  votes)  withdrew  all  Fedeial  troops 
m  the  South,  thus  leaving  Chamberlain  without 
support  The  physical  destruction  of  war  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery  had  nearly  wrecked  the  state's 
basic  agncultutal  economy  The  nc e  plantations, 
which  had  begun  to  decline  aftei  1850,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  staple  could  be  produced  moie 
c  heaply  in  the  Gulf  states,  were  hardest  hit,  though 
they  lingered  on  for  y  ears,  by  1914  ru  o  growing  had 
practically  ceased  Farm  tenancy,  replacing  the 
old  plantation  institution,  held  most  of  the  state's 
farmers,  white  and  black,  in  another,  economic, 
kind  of  bondage,  as  it  still  does  Agiarmn  unrest 
mfec  ted  the  upc  ountry  espee  iall\ ,  and  theie  in  1886 
the*  fatmeis  organized  a  movement  to  improve  their 
lot  In  Benjamin  TILLM\N,  elected  governor  in 
1890,  then  had  a  colorful,  able  leader  The  Till- 
manites  wrested  control  of  the  Domocratn  pirty 
fiom  the  conservative  "Bourbon"  element  and 
adopted  many  agricultural  and  educational  le- 
foims  Xgnculture  received  anothei  jolt  in  1920 
when  the  boll  weevil  ended  fotever  the  growing  of 
Sea  Island  cotton  in  South  Carolina  and  the  con- 
tinued oven  unification  of  the  one-crop  system  m- 
cieased  the1  area  of  wasted,  eioded  land  These 
repeated  setbacks  ha\c  led  South  Carolina,  with 
the  support  of  the  Federal  goveintuent,  to  enc  our- 
agc  agricultural  divorsifii  ation  and  the  use  of  new 
fanning  methods  Giamto\  iHe,  the  first  of  the 
main  c  otton-mill  villages  whic  h  now  dot  tho  pied- 
mont, was  established  by  William  GHFOC.  in  1840, 
and  tho  textile  industry  has  grown  steadily  since 
the  1870s.  with  the  help  of  Noi  thorn  capital  Al- 
though the  paternalistic  character  of  the  mill  vil- 
lages may  have  helped  tho  workers  through  the 
deptession  (he  textile  industry  is  now  generally 
unionized  and  theie  wore  seiious  stnkes,  with  some 
violonc  e,  in  103r>-30  The  1920s  saw  a  large  migra- 
tion of  Negroes  to  the  Noith  (repeated  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  Wai)  and  the  1930  census  showed  that 
for  the  first  time  snu  e  1810,  whites  outnumbered 
Negroes  Bee  ause  this  exodus  included  many  of 
the  most  intelligent  Negroes,  the  state's  illiteracy 
rate,  one  of  the  highest  in  the  nation,  increased,  but 
has  since  been  whittled  down  b\  application  of  the 
state's  excellent  education  law  of  1924  There 
were  many  military  training  camps  in  the  state 
during  tho  Sec  ond  World  War  In  July,  1947,  Fed- 
eral Judge  J  Waties  Waring,  a  native  Charles- 
tomari,  remarking  that  "it  wan  time  for  South  Caro- 
lina to  rejoin  the  Union,"  held  that  Negroes  were 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  Democratic  pnmar\  (ong- 
mally  set  up  by  the  constitution  of  1895)  and  Inter 
nullified  tho  spec  ml  rules  for  Negro  enrollment  by 
which  the  party  attempted  to  maintain  its  "lily 
white"  status  The  US  Supieme  Court,  by  re- 
fusing to  review  his  ele<  i«)on,  wustamod  him,  and  an 
estimated  30,000  Negroes  voted  m  the  Senatorial 
primary  of  1918  without  incident  The  upholders 
of  "white  supremacy"  were,  however,  still  strong, 
and  South  Carolina's  governor,  J  Strom  THUR- 
MOND, ran  for  President  m  1948  in  opposition  to 
the  c  ivil-rights  program  James  F  BYRNES,  the 
state's  most  prominent  national  figure  m  recent 
jears,  broke  with  tho  national  Democratic  admin- 
istration, probably  on  the  same  issue  Prohibition, 
first  enacted  in  1915,  repealed  in  1934,  and  favored 
by  the  voteis  again  in  1941  was  not  approved  b> 
the  legislature,  whic  h,  however,  sane  turned  (Mare  h, 
1949)  the  amendment  ratified  in  1948  peimitting 
divorce,  formerly  forbidden  Tho  Unu  of  South 
Carolina  at  Columbia  is  tho  state's  loading  educa- 
tional institution  Soo  Edward  Me  Crady,  The  His- 
tory of  South  Carolina  urulcr  the  Proprietary  Govern- 
mtnt,  1070-171')  (1897),  The  History  of  South  Caro- 
lina under  the  Royal  Government,  17 19 -1776  (1899), 
and  The,  History  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution 
(2  vols  ,  1901  -2) ,  Yates  Snowden,  ed  ,  History  of 
South  Carolina  (5  vols  ,  1920) ,  A  H  Hirsch,  The 
Huguenots  of  Colonial  South  Carolina  (1928) ,  J  G 
Van  Deusen,  Economic  Bases  of  Disunion  in  South 
Carolina  (1928),  F  B  Simkms  and  R  W  Woody, 
South  Carolina  during  Reconstruction  (1932) ,  D  D 
Wallace,  The  History  of  South  Carolina  (4  vols , 
1934) ,  J  S  Pike,  The  Prostrate  State  (1874,  new  ed., 
1935),  H  K  Henuing,  Great  South  Carolinians 
(1940)  and  Great  South  Carolinians  of  a  Later  Date 
(1950),  C  J  Milling,  Red  Carolinians  (1940); 
Federal  Writers'  Project,  South  Carolina,  a  Guide 
to  the  Palmetto  State  (1941),  R  H  Taylor,  Ante- 
Helium  South  Carolina  (1942),  South  Carolina. 
Economic  and  Social  Conditions  in  1944  (Univ.  of 


South  Carolina  publications,  1945),  G  C  Williams, 
A  Social  Interpretation  of  South  Carolina  (1946) 
South  Carolina,  University  of,  at  Columbia,  state 
supported,  coeducational ,  chartered  1801,  opened 
as  a  college  1805,  became  a  university  1906  It  m- 
c  ludes  a  college  of  arts  and  s<  icnces  and  schools  of 
business  administration,  education,  engineering, 
journalism,  law,  pharmacy,  and  soc  ml  work  A  new 
hbiarv  was  opened  in  1941,  the  old  building  (1840) 
being  dedicated  to  collections  of  South  Carohmana 
South  Carolina  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  at  Orangeburg,  Negro,  with  land-grant 
support,  coeducational,  chartered  and  opened  1896 
It  has  divisions  of  agriculture,  arts  and  sciemces, 
homo  economic  s,  and  mechanic  al  industries  A  law 
school  was  added  in  1947 

South  Charleston.  1  Rural  village  (pop  1,198),  W 
central  Ohio,  SE  of  Spiingholcl  2  Town  (pop  10,- 
377),  W  W  Vn  ,  oti  the  Kanawha  river  and  near 
Charleston,  settled  c  1900  It  is  an  important 
chemical-manufacturing  center  and  has  a  US 
naval  ordnance  plant  There,  is  an  Indian  burial 
mound  here 
South  Chicago  Heights,  residential  village  (pop 

1,837),  NE  111  ,  S  of  Clue  ago,  me  1907 
South  China  Sea,  western  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
It  is  bounded  by  China  (me  hiding  Formosa),  Indo- 
China,  the  Malay  Aichipolago,  Indonesia,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  Its  c  hiof  extensions  are  the 
Gulf  of  Siam  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Tho  hea,  a 
region  of  violent  storms,  in  places  is  almost  18,000 
ft  deep 

South  Coatesville,  borough  (pop  1,004),  Chester  e  o  , 
SE  Pa  ,  W  of  Philadelphia,  me    1921 
South  Connellsville,  boiough  (pop  2,628),  SW  Pa  , 
c  35  mi  SE  of  Pittsburgh 

Southcott,  Joanna  (south'kut),  1750-1814,  English 
religious  visionary  Uneducated,  even  ilhteiate, 
she  spent  her  earlier  years  in  domestic  seivieo 
She  began  c  1792  to  <  laim  the  gift  of  prophecy  ,  her 
"revelations"  attracted  many  followers  Later  she 
announced  that,  as  the  woman  m  Revelation  12, 
she  would  be  the  mother  of  the  coming  Messiah 
Soon  aftei  tho  time  she  had  sot  for  the  birth  of  tho 
"second  Shiloh,"  she  died  of  brain  disease,  at  the 
age  of  64  Her  followers  continued  to  study  the  60 
01  more  tracts  and  books  of  her  writing,  tho  sect 
has  not  jet  completely  died  out  A  lex  kod  box 
which  she  left  with  instructions  that  it  should  be 
opened  in  the  piosonce  of  all  tho  bishops  at  some 
time  of  national  crisis  tevoalod  nothing  of  interest 
when,  in  1928,  one  bishop  agreed  to  bo,  present  at 
its  opening  Among  Joanna's  books  is  The  Strangi 
Effects  of  Faith  (2  vols  ,  1801  2) 
South  Dakota  (duko'tu)  (77,047  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop 
642,901,  1940  estimated'' pop  049,000),  N  central 
United  States,  admitted  1880  as  the  40th  state 
PifcHRh  is  the  capital  South  Dakota  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  North  Dakota,  on  the  east  by  Minne- 
sota and  Iowa,  on  the  south  by  Nebraska,  and  on 
the  west  by  Wyoming  and  Montana  The  state, 
young  in  settlement,  shows  somo  of  the  geologic 
history  of  the  continent  in  tho  rock  formations  of 
the  ancient  BLACK  HILLB,  and  the  BADLANDS,  at 
their  extreme  between  White  River  and  the  south 
fork  of  the  Cheyenne,  display  in  their  deeply  eroded 
clay  gullies  not  only  colorful,  fantastic  shape's  but 
also  a  wealth  of  easily  accessible  land  and  marine 
fossils  (the  Badlands  National  Monument  pre- 
serves the  area  for  startling  sconory  and  aiehaoo 
logie  al  interest)  The  whole  of  South  Dakota  has  a 
continental  c  limate,  in  the  summer  it  has  sunshine 
with  e  loudless  days,  and  in  tho  winter  there  are 
bhzzarels  with  deep  snows  filling  the  coulees  and 
sweeping  across  bare  hillsides  The  average  annual 
rainfall  is  low  (c  25  in  ),  and  in  years  of  drought 
summer  winds  blow  away  acies  of  top  soil  in  "blae  k 
bhzzarels  "  Fiom  east  to  west  tho  state  rises  some 
0,000  ft  to  Harney  Peak  (7,242  ft  )  in  tho  Black 
Hills,  highest  point  E  of  the  Roc  kies  Through  the 
eentet  of  tho  state,  tho  roiling  Missouri  river  cuts 
southward  The  section  E  of  the  Missouri  has 
grazing  country  that  supports  sheep  and  cattle  as 
well  as  farming  country  in  the  watered  sections 
(tho  e  hief  rivers  are  the  James  and  tho  Big  Sioux) 
Harvest  season  finds  the  northern  country  bronze 
with  npened  wheat,  while  groat  fields  of  tasselcd 
corn  cover  mue  h  of  the  central  and  southern  areas 
A  broad  agricultural  program,  promoted  bv  the 
state  agricultural  college,  the  Giange,  the  Farmers' 
Union,  and  the  Farm  Bureau,  has  brought  diversi- 
fied crops,  supported  by  poultry  raising  and  the 
breeding  of  sheep  and  e  attle  Droughts  have  cre- 
ated a  major  problem  and  have  pointed  up  tho 
need  for  water  conservation  In  the  region  social 
life  is  centered  in  small  towns,  with  a  few  large 
towns  serving  as  retail  centers — Sioux  Falls,  Mitch- 
ell, Huron,  Watertown,  and  Aberdeen  In  these 
cities  there  are  industries  processing  gram,  dairy 
products,  and  meat  The  only  sizeable  settlement 
W  of  the  Missouri  is  Rapid  City  The  countryside 
is  generally  desolate,  with  deserted  sod  shanties 
and  shacks  to  show  the  failure  of  farmers  who  set- 
tled m  this  semiarid.  rough  country  Ranches  pas- 
ture largo  herds,  and  catuo  occupy  the  country  ex- 
cept for  a  semicircle  of  irrigated  farming  land 
around  the  Black  Hills  The  Black  Hills  them- 
selves— upheavals  of  bare  rocks  m  sharp  contrast  to 
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stretches  of  ponderous  pine,  now  attract  many 
tourists  Mt  Rushmore,  with  its  gigantic  carv- 
ings of  American  heroes  is  a  sort  of  national  shrine 
The  gold  mining  at  LEAD  recalls  the  earlier  period 
of  the  gold  rush  at  neighboring  DKADWOOO  in  1876, 
when  Wild  Bill  Hiekock  and  Calamity  Jane  created 
frontier  myths  The  region  did  not  achieve  real  im- 
portance until  the  mining  days  though  it  was  ex- 
plored bv  the  sons  of  the  sieur  de  la  VJ&RBNDRYB  m 
the  middle  of  the  18th  tent  Explorers  on  the  Mis- 
souri went  through  South  Dakota  and  became  well 
acquainted  with  the  warlike  Sioux  INDIANS  (the 
Dakota  Indians),  who  continued  to  dominate  the 
region  during  the  period  of  the  fur  trade  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  19th  cent.  Individual  tiadors  from 
the  time  of  Pierre  Dorion  in  the  late  18th  cent 
made  tho  region  their  home,  and  the  posts  founded 
by  Pierre  Chouteau  and  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany were  the  first  bases  for  settlement  In  the 
1850s  land  speculators  and  farmers  moved  west- 
waid  from  Minnesota  and  Iowa  Two  land  com- 
panies settled  at  Sioux  Falls  in  1856,  and  in  1859 
Vankton,  Bon  Homme,  and  Vermillion  were  laid 
out  A  treaty  with  tho  Sioux  opened  tho  land  be- 
tween the  Big  Sioux  and  the  Missouri,  and  in  1861 
Dakota  Terutory  was  set  up,  embracing  not  onlv 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  but  also  E 
Wyoming  and  E  Montana  Settlers  were,  however, 
few,  and  they  were  discouraged  by  droughts,  In- 
dian raids,  and  plagues  of  insects  A  railroad 
pushed  to  Yankton  in  1872  Alreadv  the  region 
had  received  the  first  of  the  European  immigrants, 
who  wore  to  <  ome  later  in  great  numbers  and  con- 
tribute important  Gorman,  Scandinavian,  and  Rus- 
sian elements  to  the  Dakotas  Yet  national  interest 
was  tret  excited  over  rumors  of  gold  in  the  Black 
Hills  and  when  the  military  expedition  led  bv 
George  A  Cu-ster  in  1874  seemed  to  confirm  the 
news,  settlers  began  to  rush  out,  though  the  terri- 
tory belonged  to  the  Sioux  Thus  South  Dakota 
helped  c  ontribute  to  the  warfare  with  the  Sioux, 
marked  so  terribly  by  the  massacie  of  Gutter's  men 
in  the  battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn  Despite  dis- 
turbances, the  gold  fever  mounted,  and  Deadwood 
had  its  day  ot  gaudy  glory  while  Lead  began  its 
long  pioductive  c  arecr  Gold  did  not  make  the 
fortune  of  South  Dakota  It  did,  however,  (stimu- 
late cattle  ram  hmg  Partly  to  supply  food  for  the 
gold  miners,  large  companies  brought  cattle  to  the 
grassland^  of  W  South  Dakoti  The  gold  boom 
also  stimulated  settlement  in  the  east  that  was  a 
prelude  to  the  great  Dakota  land  boom  from  1878 
to  1886  The  population  increased  threefold  then, 
and  prairie  sod  was  broken  by  the  plow  The  um- 
veiHity  was  opened  in  1882,  the  agricultural  college 
in  1884,  and  the  tu  hool  of  mines  in  1887  Move- 
ments for  statehood  developed,  in  1888  the  Repub- 
lican party  adopted  it  as  a  campaign  issue,  and  in 
1889  an  enabling  ac  t  was  passed  South  Dakota 
became  a  state,  with  Pierre  as  capital  Disasters, 
however,  roc  ked  its  security  The  unusually  severe 
winter  of  1886-87  brought  hardship  to  the  farmers 
and  destroy  ed  huge  herds  of  c  attic  in  the  west,  thus 
beginning  tho  trend— since  dominant — among  the 
ranches  to  have  smaller  herds  with  provisions  for 
winter  shelter  and  feeding  Recurrent  di oughts 
added  to  the  dime  ultiea  of  the  farmers,  who  sought 
relief  in  the  coopeiative  ventures  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  and  political  action  in  the  POPULIST  PARTY, 
which  won  a  resounding  victory  in  1896  The  ini- 
tiative and  referendum  were  adopted  and  other 
progressive  measures  of  the  day  enacted,  but  pros- 
perity returned  South  Dakota  to  political  conserva- 
tism and  the  Republic  an  party  The  extension  of 
railroads  (particularly  the  Milwaukee,  which  is  the 
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1882  as  the  Univ.  of  Dakota,  renamed  1891  It 
includes  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  and  fine  arts 
and  also  schools  of  business  administration,  edu- 
cation, law,  and  medicine  (two  years)  There  are 
state  chemical  and  health  laboratories,  a  state 
geological  survey,  business  and  government  re- 
search bureaus,  and  science  collections  The  uni- 
versity heads  the  state  school  system 

South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  and  Technology,  at 
Rapid  City,  state  supported,  mainly  for  men, 
chartered  1885,  opened  1887,  a  college  of  engineer- 
ing It  has  a  prehistoric  fossil  collection  from  the 
Badlands 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,  at  Brookmgs,  with  land-grant  support, 
coeducational,  chartered  1881,  opened  1884,  called 
an  agricultural  college  until  1907  It  has  divisions 
of  agriculture,  engineering,  home  ec  onomics,  phar- 
macy,  and  general  science 

South  Downs,  England  see  DOWNS,  THE,  chalk  hills 

Southdown  sheep  (south'doun),  breed  of  sheep  origi- 
nated on  the  South  Downs  of  Sussex,  England, 
and  now  raised  in  almost  every  country  in  the 
world  The  Southdown  is  a  small  sheep,  with 
compact  body  bearing  medium  long,  hno  grade 
wool,  with  brownish  or  grayish  face  and  logs,  and 
with  flosh  of  excellent  quality  It  has  been  exten- 
sively used  in  improving  other  breeds  of  sheep  Its 
balance  of  mutton  and  wool  qualities  makes  it  well 
adapted  for  raising  in  small  floe  ks  on  general  farms 
The  first  importation  of  Southdown  sheep  to 
America  is  said  to  have  occ  urrod  in  1803 

Southend-on-Sea,  county  borough  (1931  pop  120.- 
115,  1947  estimated  pop  147,410),  Essex,  England, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  It  is  a  popular  sea- 
side resort  for  Londoners,  and  it  manufactures  alu- 
minum foil,  paint,  storage  batteues,  and  phorma- 
c  outit  als  Yac  htmg  events  are  held  hero  annually 
Wostc  hff  is  a  residential  suburb 

Southern  Alps,  mountain  range,  on  South  Island, 
New  Zealand,  paralleling  the  west  coast  and  con- 
taining Mt  Cook  (12,340  ft  ),  highest  peak  of  the 
dominion  There  are  gorges  and  glaciers 

Southern  California,  University  of,  at  Los  Angeles, 
nonsectarian,  private,  c  ocduc  ational  ,  t  bartered  and 
opened  1880  by  Methodists  It  has  colleges  of 
architecture,  commerce  and  business  administra- 


, 

tion    (with    merchandising),    engineering,    lette 
arts,   and  (sciences 


handising),    engineering,    letters, 
,  s   (with  journalism,   philosophy  , 

music,  and  speech),  and  pharmacy     It  also  has 
schools  of  educ  ation,  law,  libr 


only  transcontinental  line  passing  through  South 
Dakota)  caused  further  expansion  of  agriculture, 
and  new  droughts  (particularly  that  of  1910-11) 


brought  a  retraction,  with  many  new  farmsteads 
abandoned  and  a  new  turn  to  the  leftward  in  poli- 
tics. The  Progressive  party,  led  by  Peter  Norbeck 
and  operating  as  a  branch  of  the  Republicans,  en- 
tered on  experiments  in  state  ownership  of  business, 
but  these  proved  unsuccessful  and  new  prospenty- 
and-depression  cycles  occurred  after  the  boom  of 
the  First  World  War  The  combination  of  droughts 
and  national  depression  brought  widespread  calam- 
ities in  tho  late  1920s  and  early  1930s,  and  by  1935 
agricultural  production  and  the  population  had 
sunk  far  bolow  the  1929  level  Vigorous  measures 
of  relief  were  instituted  under  the  New  Deal,  and 
the  Second  World  War  and  prosperous  years  after 
it  brought  a  new  era  of  hopefulness  Irrigation 
projects,  extension  of  hydroelectric  power,  and  pro- 
tective measures  against  wind  and  water  erosion 
have  been  forwarded  to  avoid  the  threat  of  new 
disasters  The  MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT,  if 
carried  through,  would  greatly  affect  South  Dakota 
See  George  Kingsbury,  The  History  of  Dakota  Ter- 
ritory (1915),  Loren  G  Atherton  and  Nora  M 
Atherton,  South  Dakota  Geography  (1928),  R  C 
Hunkins  and  J  C  Lindsey,  South  Dakota  Its  Past, 
Present,  and  Future  (1932) ,  Federal  Writers'  Proj- 
ect, A  South  Dakota  Guide  (1938) ,  Harold  E  Bnggs, 
Frontiers  of  the  Northwest  (1940) ,  Herbert  S  Schell, 
South  Dakota  (1942) 

South  Dakota,  University  of,  at  Vermilhon,  state 
supported,  coeducational,  chartered  1862,  opened 


,  ,  ce,  medicine, 

nursing,  public  administration,  religion,  research, 
and  social  work,  an  institute  of  the  arts,  and  tho 
laboratories  of  the  Allan  Hancock  Foundation  for 
Scientific  Research  Los  Angeles  Umv  of  Inter- 
national Relations  and  adental  college  are  affiliated 

Southern  College  see  F  LOKIOA  SOUTHERN  COLLEGE 

Southern  Cross,  popular  name  of  Crux,  a  constella- 
tion of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  It  consists  of 
four  bright  Htars  that  appear  to  form  a  rough  Latin 
crosr* 

Southerne,  Thomas  (sudh'urn),  1660-1746,  English 
dramatist,  b  Ireland  A  friend  and  collaborator  of 
Dryden,  he  in  remembered  chiefly  for  two  tragedies, 
The  Fatal  Marriage  (1694)  and  Oroonoko  (1696), 
the  lattei  taken  fiom  a  novel  by  Aphra  Behn  See 
J  W  Dodds,  Thoma9  Kouthtrne,  Dramatist  (193:5) 

Southern  Methodist  University,  at  University  Park. 
Texas,  a  suburb  of  Dallas,  coeducational,  chartered 
1911,  opened  1915  It  has  a  college  of  aits  and 
sc  icnces  and  S(  hools  of  business  administration,  en- 
gineering, law,  music,  and  theology  There  are 
theater  (McCord)  and  history  (A  V  Lane)  mu- 
seums 

Southern  Morocco  (murft'ko),  Spanish  protec- 
torate (c  3,800  sq  mi  ,  pop  c  12,000),  NW  Africa, 
on  the  Atlantic  Oc  ean  Cabo  Jubv  (or  Cabo  Yubi) 
is  the  capital  Southern  Morocco  is  bordered  b\ 
French  Morocco  on  the  north,  by  Algeria  on  tho 
east,  and  by  Spanish  Sahara  on  tho  south  It  is  also 
called  the  Southern  Protectorate  of  Morocco,  but 
despite  its  name  it  is  not  considered  part  of  the 
domain  of  the  aultan  of  Morocco  Tho  protoc  torato 
is  in  a  gravelly  section  (hamada)  of  tho  Sahara 
There  is  nomadic  livestock  raising 

Southern  Pacific  Company,  transportation  system 
chartered  (1865)  in  California  and  later  rein- 
corporatod  m  Kentucky  (1884)  arid  Delaware 
(1947)  Small  railroads  —  known  c  ollectively  as  the 
Southern  Pacific—  wore  built  and  merged  after 
1865  in  S  California  to  provide  feeder  lines  to  the 
Central  Pacific  RR  and  eventually  to  provide  con- 
nections between  San  Franc  isco  and  New  Orleans 
The  Southern  Pacific  RR  survived  the  Panic  of 
1873  and  inadequate  financing,  and  in  1883,  after 
tho  company  had  purchased  several  Texas  rail- 
roads, Houston,  Galveston,  and  New  Orleans  were 
reached  In  1884  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Central 
Pacific  railroads  —  which  were  conceived  and  con- 
structed as  parts  of  one  system  —  were  combined 
under  the  leadership  of  Leland  STANFORD  and 
Collis  P  HUNTINQTON  as  a  unit  of  interdependent 
systems  Edward  H  HARRIMAN  gamed  control  of 
Huntmgtou's  holdings  and  expanded  the  railroads, 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  added  several 
smaller  railroads  m  the  20th  cent  In  1923,  after 
the  U  S  Supreme  Court  had  directed  (1922)  tho 
company  to  separate  the  control  of  the  Southern 


SOUTH  GEORGIA 

Pacific  and  Central  Pac  ific  railroads,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  approved  the  Southern 
Pacific  RR's  leasing  of  the  Central  Pac-mc  RR's 
facilities  The  Southern  Pac  ihc  soon  gamed  control 
of  several  bus  luies  in  the  Far  West  and  m  1938 
took  over  the  trucking  servu  e  previously  provided 
by  the  Pacific  Motor  Transport  Company.  At  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War  the  company  failed 
to  resume  operation  of  its  steamship  services  from 
New  York  city  and  Baltimore  to  Galvoston,  thus 
abandoning  a  servu  elwhich  it  had  operated  for  over 
a  half  a  c  entury  At  the  end  of  1948  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  operated  over  13,400  mi  of 
trac  k  in  the  United  States,  controlled  an  additional 
1,100  mi  of  track,  and  operated  trucks  on  13,350 
mi  of  highway  See  Stuart  Daggett,  Chapters  on 
the  History  of  the  Southern  Pacific  (1922),  E  L 
King,  Mam  Line  (1948) 

Southern  Pines,  winter  resort  town  (pop  3,225), 
central  N  C  ,  SW  of  Raleigh,  settled  1885,  me 
1887  It  is  noted  for  its  mild  climate  and  is  a  center 
for  golf,  riding,  and  other  sports  Fruit  (especially 
peac hes)  and  truck  are  giown  in  the  region 

Southern  Rhodesia  (roclo'zhu),  British  colony  (150,- 
333  sq  mi  ,pon  1,764,000)  SE  Africa  The  capital 
is  Salisbury  The  colony  is  bordered  on  the  north 
by  Northern  Rhodesia/on  the  northeast  and  east 
by  Mozambique,  and  on  the  southwest  and  west  by 
Bechuanaland  It  is  mainly  a  plateau,  crossed  from 
the  southwest  to  the  northeast  by  tho  high  veld 
(4,000  to  6,000  ft  high),  which  contains  valuable 
mineral  resources,  including  gold,  chrome,  iron, 
c  oal,  and  asbestos  On  either  side  of  the  high  veld 
lies  the  middle  veld  (2,000  to  4,000  ft  high),  which 
offers  excellent  ranching  country  The  southeast 
contains  tropic  al  forests,  where  hardwoods  are 
foiled  Cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  tea,  and  fruits 
are  cultivated  m  Southern  Rhodesia  Manufac- 
tures include  agricultural  implements  and  textiles 
A  fairly  adequate  railroad  system  serves  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  including  Bulawayo  and  Umtali,  and 
the  mining  areas  and  has  c  onnections  with  the 
neighboring  c  ountries  Little  is  known  of  the  his- 
tory of  Southern  Rhodesia  before  the  early  19th 
cent  ,  when  the  MASHONA  tribe  were  the  main  in- 
habitants They  were  supplanted  by  the  MATA- 
BELE,  who  invaded  from  the  south  The  British 
occupied  Southern  Rhodesia  in  1888  In  1923,  on 
the  partition  of  RHODESIA,  Southern  Rhodesia  was 
constituted  a  self-governing  colony  It  is  ruled  by 
an  appointed  governor  with  the  aid  of  an  executive 
counc  il  and  of  a  legislative  council,  which  is  elected 
by  white  British  subjects 

Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  see  BATON  RCHH.K,  La 

South  Euchd  (u'kltd),  city  (pop  6,146),  NE  Ohio 
It  is  a  suburb  of  Cleveland  Notro  Darne  College 
(Catholic ,  for  women,  1922)  is  here 

Southey,  Robert  (sou'dhe,  su'dhe).  1 774-184 i,  Eng- 
lish poet  and  historian  Dunng  his  schooling  at 
Oxford  (1792-94)  he  celebrated  the  French  Revo- 
lution with  an  epic,  loan  of  Arc  (1793,  pub  1796), 
but  his  ardor  soon  cooled  In  1794  Coleridge  in- 
terested him  in  the  pantisocracy  scheme,  which 
involved  marriago  and  emigration  to  the  Susque- 
hanna  river  Immediately  after  his  wedding  to 
Edith  Fricker  (1795),  however,  ho  went  alone  to 
Portugal,  but  by  1803  he  and  his  wife  were  settled 
near  Keswick  in  the  Lake  Distru  t  There  he  sup- 
ported his  family  and,  for  a  time,  the  Coleridges,  by 
Ins  voluminous  writings  There  also  he  mot  Words- 
worth and  himself  became  one  of  tho  Lake  poots 
He  was  made  poet  laureate  in  1813  His  ambitious 
epics,  Thalaba  the  Destroys  (1801),  The  Curse  of 
Kehama  (1810),  Madoc  (1805),  Roderick,  the  Last  of 
the  Goths  (1814),  and  A  Vision  of  Judgment  (1821), 
are  little  read,  and  he  is  remembered  for  his  shorter 
poems— "The  Battle  of  Blenheim,"  "liuhcape 
Rock,"  "The  Cataract  at  Lodore,"  and  "The  Holly 
Tree,"  among  others  Probably  his  best  work  was 
in  prose — his  histories  of  Brazil  (1810  2'))  and  of 
the  Peninsular  War  (1823-32),  his  masterly  life  of 
Nelson  (1813),  biographies  of  Wesley  (1S20)  and 
others,  and  The  Book  of  the  Church  (I S2 1 )  He  also 
made  translations  from  the  French  and  Spanish 
See  his  letters  (selected  and  ed  by  M  H  Fitzgerald, 
1912),  biographies  by  Edward  Dowden  (1906), 
William  Hallor  (1917),  and  Jack  Simmons  (1948) 

South  Fork,  borough  (pop  i  02  i),  SW  Pa  ,  on  the 
Conemaugh  and  near  Johnstown 

South  Fort  Mitchell,  residential  town  (pop  2,39?), 
N  Ky  ,  near  Covington,  me  1927 

South  Fulton,  city  (pop  2,050),  W  Tenn  ,  at  the 
Ky  lino,  contiguous  to  FULTON,  Ky.  Dairy  prod- 
uc  ts  arc  made  here 

Southgate,  urban  district  (1931  pop  55  570,  1947 
estimated  pop  74,690),  Middlesex,  England,  m  the 
London  metropolitan  area 

South  Gate  (south'  gat"),  city  (1940  pop  26,945, 
1947  special  census  pop  45,820),  in  hnn  Antonio 
township,  S  Calif  ,  near  Los  Angeles,  me  1923  It 
has  many  manufactures 

Southgate,  town  (pop  1,841),  N  Ky  ,  near  Newport 

South  Georgia,  island,  area  c  1,450  sq  mi  ,  S  Atlan- 
tic ,  c  1,200  mi  E  of  Cape  Horn  Capt  James  Cook 
took  possession  in  1775,  and  it  is  me  luded  as  a  de- 
pendency in  the  British  colony  of  the  FALKLAND 
ISLANDS,  but  is  also  claimed  by  Argentina  It  is  a 
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SOUTH  GLENS  FALLS 

center  for  whalers.  The  population  fluctuates  sea- 
sonally, never  exceeding  700.  Here  Sir  Ernest 
Shaokleton  was  buried 

South  Glens  Falle,  village  (pop  3,081),  E  N  Y  ,  on 
the  Hudson  opposite  Glenn  Falls,  me  1895 

South  Greeniburg,  borough  (pop  2,616).  West- 
moreland co,  SW  Pa.,  E8E  of  Pittsburgh,  mo 
1891  Metal  products  are  made  here 

South  Hadley,  town  (pop  6,850),  W  Mass.,  on  the 
Connecticut  above  Springfield,  near  the  Holyoke 
Range,  settled  c  1660,  set  off  from  Hadley  1763 
Its  paper  industry  began  early  in  the  19th  cent 
MOUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLBUK  is  here 

South  Haven,  resort  city  (pop  4,745),  SW  Mich  ,  on 
Lake  Michigan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Black  River 
and  N  of  Ben  ton  Harbor,  settled  before  1840,  me 


1860 

Southmont,  borough  (POD  2,146),  3W  Pa.,  in  the 
Alleghemes,  adjoining  SW  Johnstown. 

South  Norfolk  (ndr'fuk),  suburban  city  (pop.  8,038), 
8E  Va ,  near  Norfolk  on  the  Elisabeth  river;  me 
1921  Limestone  deposits  are  near  by. 

South  Norwalk,  Conn    see  NORWALK     , 

South  Nyack  (nl'ftk),  village  (pop  2,093),  SE  N  Y  , 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  and  near  Nyack, 
mo  1878 

South  Ogden,  town  (pop  1,407),  N  Utah,  near  Og- 
den,  settled  1848  by  Mormons,  mo.  1936 

Southold  (south  1idld,sou'th6ld),  town  (pop  12,046), 
on  NE  Long  Island,  SE  NY,  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  settled  1640  It  includes  near-by  islands 
and  Southold  and  other  villages  See  Epher 
Whitaker,  SvuthoM  (1931) 


as  a  village  I860,  an  a  city  1902    It  is  a  port  of  en-    South  Orange,  village  (pop  13,742),  NE  N  J  ,  west- 
try  and  a  supph  center  for  a  resort  and  fruitgrow-     ern  suburb  of  Newark  and  New  York,  me    1869 
Seton  Hall  College  (Catholic,  for  men,  1856)  is  here 


ing  area  Pianos  and  organs  are  among  the  city's 
manufactures  Michigan  State  College  has  a  horti- 
cultural experiment  station  hero  Indian  mounds 
are  found  near  by 

South  Hill,  town  (pop  1,739),  S  Va  ,  near  the  N  C 
line  SW  of  Peteisburg,  me  1901.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant tobacco  and  cotton  market 
South  Holland,  Dutch  Zuulholland  (zoifhd'lant), 
province  (1,085  sqi  mi  ,  pop  2,266,186),  W  Neth- 
erlands, bounded  ojy  the  North  Sea  in  the  north 
The  Hague  is  the  capital,  and  Rotterdam,  Dor- 
drecht, Leiden,  Schiedam,  and  Gouda  are  its  other 
chief  cities  A  fertile  lowland,  protected  by  dunes 
and  dikes  along  the  coast,  it  is  similar  in  c  haracter 
to  NORTH  HOLLAND,  with  which  it  was  united  until 
1840  as  HOLLAND 

South  Holland,  village  (pop  2.272),  NE  111  ,  just  S 
of  Chicago,  settled  1840  by  Dutrh,  me  1894  It  is  a 
trade  and  shipping  center  for  a  truck  area 

Southington  (su'dhmgtun),  borough  (pop  5,088)  in 
Southmgton  town  (pop  9,649),  central  Conn  ,  SW 
of  Hartford,  settled  1096,  town  me  1779,  borough 
1889  Aircraft  parts  and  machine  tools  are  among 
its  products. 

South  International  Falls,  village  (pop  1,299),  ex- 
treme N  Minn  ,  near  International  Falls,  in  de- 
forested country 

South  Island  (58,093  sq  mi  ,  pop  556,006),  New 
Zealand,  larger  of  the  two  principal  islands  of  the 
dominion  It  is  separated  from  North  Island  by 
Cook  Strait  and  from  Stewart  Island  by  Foveaux 
Strait.  The  SOUTHJBRN  ALPH  extend  almost  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  island  The  Otira  Tunnel  cuts 
through  the  mountains  to  connect  the  railroads  of 
the  east  and  west  coasts  The  Fiordland  National 
Park  includes  a  major  portion  of  the  southwest 
area  There  are  beautiful  lakes  and  glaciers  in  the 
Arthur  Pass  and  Tasman  national  paiks  in  the 
Southern  Alps  Grain,  timber,  and  sheep  are  the 
principal  products,  some  coal  and  gold  are  mined 
The  centers  are  Chnstchurch,  Dunedin,  and  Inver- 
cargili 

South  Jacksonville,  Fla    see  JACKSONVILLE 

South  Kensington,  London   see  KENSINGTON. 

South  Kensington  Museum  see  VICTORIA  AND 
ALBERT  MUSJCUM 

South  Kingstown  (kmg'stun,  kmgz'toun*),  town 
(pop  7,282),  co  seat  of  Washington  co  ,  S  R  I ,  be- 
tween Narragansett  and  Charlestown,  settled  1641, 
me  1674  as  Kingstown,  divided  into  North  Kings- 
town and  South  Kingstown  1723  Kingston,  West 
Kingston,  Peace  Dale,  Wakefield,  and  the  resort 
Matunuck  are  South  Kmg&town  villages  The 
Narragansott  Indians  made  their  final  stand  in 
1675  at  tho  Great  Swamp  W  of  Kingston  Near 
Kingston  village  is  the  campus  of  RHODE  ISLAND 
STATE  COLLEGE  Oliver  Hazard  Perry's  birthplace, 
at  Wakefield,  was  made  a  museum 

South  Lyon,  city  (pop  1,017),  SE  Mich  ,  N  of  Ypsi- 
lanti,  me  as  a  village  1873,  as  a  city  1930  Steel 
tubing  is  made  here 

South  ManchurUn  Railroad.  Japanese-developed 
enterprise  with  a  total  trackage  of  691  mi  The 
line  from  Changchun  to  Port  Arthur,  originally  be- 
longing to  the  Russian-built  CHINESE  EASTERN 
RR,  was  part  of  Japan's  indemnity  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  (1904-5)  Japan  later  constructed  a 
line  to  connect  Mukden  and  Antung  Other  cities 
served  by  the  railroad  are  Talien  (Dairen),  Anshan, 
and  Fushun  The  prosperity  of  Manchuria  is  in 
large  part  attributable  to  the  linking  by  the  rail- 
road of  the  coastal  ports  and  the  hinterland  The 
South  Manchurian  Railroad  Company,  the  largest 
economic  enterprise  of  Manchuria  and  the  main 
agency  of  Japanese  penetration,  was  organized 
shortly  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War  It  under- 
took c  onstruction  of  towns,  harbor  improvements, 
coal  and  irqn  mining,  utility  development,  and  ag- 
ricultural experimentation  Manchukuo  (1932-45) 
gave  the  company  control  of  all  state  railroads 
At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  China  ex- 
propriated the  company's  property. 

South  Miami  (rala'm6),  city  (pop  2,408),  SE  Fla, 
contiguous  to  Miami,  settled  1899  and  called  Lar- 
kins,  mo  1926  as  South  Miami  Garden  truck  and 
fruit  are  packed  here 

South  Milwaukee  (mllwd'ke),  industrial  city  (pop 
11,134),  SE  Wis  ,  on  Lake  Michigan  near  Milwau- 
kee, settled  1835,  platted  1891,  me  1897  Elec- 
trical equipment  and  heavy  machinery  are  made. 


South  Orkney  Islands,  group,  S  Atlantic,  c.850  mi 
ESE  of  Cape  Horn  They  were  claimed  by  the 
British  in  1821  and  are  included  as  dependencies  of 
the  colony  of  the  FALKLAND  ISLANDS  The  Argen- 
tine government,  which  claims  them,  maintains  a 
meteorological  aud  a  wireless  station  on  Laurie 
Island 

South  Ossetia,  Georgian  SSR  see  OSSBTIA. 

South  Paris,  Maine  see  PARIS 

South  Pasadena  (pa'sudS'nu),  residential  city  (pop 
14,356),  S  Cahf ,  between  Pasadena  and  Los  An- 
geles, me  1888  It  has  varied  manufactures 

South  Pass,  broad  level  valley  (alt  c  7,550  ft ),  SW 
Wyo  ,  cutting  ac  roas  the  Rocky  Mts  It  long  served 
as  a  gateway  for  immigration  to  the  Far  West.  See 
OR  BOON  TRAIL 

South  Pekin  (pe'kln),  village  (pop.  1,044),  central 
III,  S  of  Pekm  and  Peona,  me  1917 

South  Pittsburg,  industrial  town  (pop  2,285).  S 
Tenn  ,  on  the  Tennessee  and  W  of  Chattanooga 

South  Plainfield,  residential  borough  (pop  5,379), 
NE  N  J  ,  near  Plainfield,  me  1926 

South  Platte  (plat),  river,  c  450  mi  long,  rising  m 
the  Rocky  Mts  in  many  branches,  which  join  m 
c  entral  Colorado  It  flows  in  a  narrow  canyon  E 
aud  NE  to  Denver,  where  it  is  joined  by  Cherry 
Creek,  it  then  flows  generally  NE  across  Colorado 
to  join  the  North  Platte  in  S  central  Nebraska  and 
form  the  Platte  The  basin  has  many  private  irri- 
gation dams  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
undertaken  the  COLORADO- Bio  THOMPSON  PROJECT 
and  planned  a  similar  Blue-South  Platte  project, 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  began  constructing 
Cherry  Creek  Dam  for  flood  control  in  1947 

South  Pole,  southern  end  of  the  earth's  axis,  lat 
90°  8  and  long  0°  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
south  magnetic  pole  The  South  Pole  was  reached 
(1911)  by  Roald  AMUNDSEN  See  also  ANTARCTICA 

Southport,  c  ounty  borough  (1931  pop  78.925,  1947 
estimated  pop  84,820),  Lancashire,  England,  N  of 
Liverpool  A  seaside  resort,  it  has  a  good  beach, 
a  promenade,  a  long  pier,  Hesketh  Park  (with  an 
observatory),  the  Atkinson  Art  Galleries,  several 
art  and  technical  schools,  and  one  of  the  finest 
boulevards  m  Lancashire — Lord  St  Flower  shows 
and  sports  events  (golf)  are  hold  annually.  There  is 
a  motor  racecourse 

Southport,  city  (pop  1,760),  co  seat  of  Brunswick 
co  ,  SE  N  C  ,  on  the  coast  S  of  Wilmington  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  founded  1792 
Fort  Johnston  here  was  completed  in  1764,  de- 
stroyed m  1776,  and  rebuilt  after  1794  Fishing 
and  fish  products  are  the  town's  thief  industries 

South  Portland,  tity  (pop  15,781),  SW  Maine, 
across  the  Fore  river  from  Portland  The  town  was 
set  off  from  Cape  Elizabeth  ui  1895;  the  city  char- 
ter was  adopted  m  1 898  Fort  Preble  was  built  here 
before  the  War  of  1812  and  enlarged  in  the  Civil 
War  The  U  S  5th  Infantry  Regiment  is  stationed 
at  Fort  Wil liams,  south  of  the  city  Portland  Head 
Light,  near  the  fort,  is  the  oldest  lighthouse  (1791) 
on  the  Maine  coast.  The  city  has  large  shipyards 

South  Renovo  (rln6'vu),  borough  (pop  1,018),  Clin- 
ton co  ,  N  central  Pa  ,  near  Renovo,  me  1888 

South  River,  industrial  borough  (pop  10,714),  E 
N  J  ,  SE  of  New  Brunswick,  settled  1720,  me  1897 
It  has  a  municipal  power  plant 

South  Ronaldsay  (r&'nuld-sfi),  island  (pop.  1,312), 
off  N  Scotland,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands 

South  Saint  Paul,  city  (pop  11,844),  SE  Mum  ,  near 
St  Paul  on  the  Mississippi  It  has  stockyards, 
packing  plants,  tanneries,  and  foundries 

South  Salt  Lake,  town  (pop  5,701),  N  central  Utah, 
near  Salt  Lake  City,  me  1938. 

South  San  Francisco  (san  frunsT'eko) ,  city  (1940 
pop.  6,629,  1947  special  census  pop  15,862),  W 
Calif ,  S  of  San  Francisco,  me.  1908  It  has  metal- 
working  plants,  meat-packing  plants,  and  other  in- 
dustries The  municipal  airport  here  is  the  bead- 
quarters  for  the  Pacific-Alaska  division  of  the  Pan- 
American  clipper  ships. 

South  Saskatchewan:  see  SASKATCHEWAN,  river. 

Soutbsea*  see  PORTSMOUTH,  Hampshire,  England. 

South  Sea  Bubble,  popular  name  in  England  for  the 
speculation  in  the  South  Sea  Company,  which  was 
formed  in  1711  by  Robert  Harley  and  failed  disas- 
trously in  1720.  The  company  assumed  the  na- 
tional debt  of  over|  £9, 000,000  m  return  for  an 
annual  payment  by  the  government  equal  to  6 


percent  interest  on  the  stock  plus  a  monopoly  of 
British  trade  with  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas  and 
South  America,  In  1717  and  again  in  1719  its  cap- 
ital waa  increased  when  creditors  of  the  govern- 
ment were  permitted  to  exchange  their  annuities 
and  other  claims  for  its  stock.  The  price  of  the 
stock  rose  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  earnings  in 
trade— from  128H  to  1,000—  and  many  dishonest 
and  imprudent  speculative  ventures  sprang  up  in 
imitation  The  company's  attempt  to  stop  these 
fraudulent  schemes  burst  the  bubble,  banks  failed 
when  they  could  not  collect  loans  on  inflated  stock, 
prices  of  stock  fell,  thousands  were  ruined,  and 
fraud  in  the  South  Sea  Company  was  exposed 
Robert  WALPOUO  was  made  chancellor  of  tho  ex- 
chequer and  immediately  started  a  series  of  meas- 
ures to  restore  the  credit  of  the  company  and  re- 
organise it  It  continued  until  1853  See  N  A. 
Brisco,  The  Economic  Policy  of  Robert  Walpolg 
(1907) 

South  Seas,  name  given  in  early  days  to  the  whole 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  first  explorers  In  re- 
cent times  it  has  been  used  to  mean  only  the  cen- 
tral Pa<  ihe,  the  8  Pacific,  and  the  SW  Pacific.  It 
is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands  and  the  waters  about  them  These  include 
the  islands  of  OCEANIA  ,  they  are  m  three  mam  di- 
visions, MELANESIA,  MICRONESIA,  and  POLYNESIA 

South  Shetland  Islands,  archipelago  of  Antarctica, 
off  N  Palmer  Peninsula,  m  the  S  Atlantic  The 
barren,  snow-covered  islands,  which  include  De- 
ception, Greenwich,  King  George,  Elephant,  and 
other  islands,  saw  whaling  activity  early  m  the 
19th  cent  and  have  figured  in  antarctir  explora- 
tion Discovered  (1819)  by  William  Smith,  an 
English  manner,  thev  are  dairned  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  includes  them  as  a  dependency  of  the 
Falkland  Inlands  Argentina  and  Chile  have  chal- 
lenged this  claim 

South  Shields,  county  borough  (1931  pop  113,455, 
1947  estimated  pop  103,130),  Durham,  England, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  E  of  Newcastle  North 
Shields,  part  of  TYNEMOUTH,  lies  opposite  The' 
name  is  derived  from  the  sheds  or  shields  of  the 
fishermen  There  are  Roman  remains  and  a  park 
on  Lawe  Hill,  above  the  Tyne,  where  the  Romans 
had  a  fort  The  docks  (over  an  area  of  50  acres 
Glass,  chemicals,  and  paints  are  made,  and  fishing 
is  carried  on  There  are  two  long  piers,  with  a 
promenade,  two  marine  parks,  and  a  marine 
school  The  first  lifeboat  was  launched  at  South 
Shields  in  1790 

South  Sioux  City  (soo),  city  (pop  4,55b),  NE  Nobr  , 
on  the  Missouri  opposite  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  in  a 
rich  agricultural  area,  founded  1887 

South  Victoria  Land,  Antarctica  see  VICTORIA 
LAND. 

Southwark  (sudh'urk,  south 'wurk)  metropolitan 
borough  (1931  pop  171,695,  1948  estimated  pop 
94,630)  of  S  London,  England,  at  the  south  end  of 
London  Bridge  It  was  annexed  to  London  parth 
or  wholly  m  1327  and  is  still  known  as  "the  Bor- 
ough "  The  Cathedral  of  St  Saviour  was  part  of 
the  11th-century  Auguatiman  priory  of  St  Mary 
Overy,  it  contains  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Gower  and 
a  chapel  commemorating  John  Harvard  The  Pil- 
grim Fathers  Memorial  Church  (1864)  is  successor 
to  the  oldest  Congregational  church  m  London 
(1616)  Situated  at  the  convergence  of  roads  to 
London,  Southwark  had  a  number  of  famous  inns, 
among  them  the  TABARD  INN,  the  George  Inn 
(17th  cent ),  now  owned  by  the  National  Trust,  is 
still  operated  as  an  inn  Southwark  was  the  site  of 
several  hospitals,  churches,  and  theaters,  including 
the  Globe  Theatre  of  Shakspere  fame  In  Nov  , 
1940,  m  air  raids,  20  of  Southwards  churches  were 
destroyed 

South  Waverly,  borough  (pop  1,212),  NE  Pa  ,  near 
the  Susquehanna  S  of  Wavorlv,  N  Y  ,  me  1878 

Southwell,  Robert,  1561  f-1596,  English  Jesuit  poet, 
venerated  by  Roman  Catholics  as  a  rnaityr,  b 
Norfolk  He  was  brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  educated  abroad,  mainly  at  Douai  While  still 
too  young  he  bogged  to  be  admitted  to  tho  Society 
of  Jesus,  on  being  refused  he  composed  a  passionate 
lament  In  1580  he  made  his  simple  vows  as  a 
Jesuit,  and  in  1586  at  his  own  request,  desiring 
martyrdom  as  he  said,  he  was  sent  to  England  with 
Father  Garnett  to  minister  to  the  oppressed  Cath- 
olics. For  six  years  he  was  active  in  the  south  of 
England  as  their  pastor,  but  in  1592  he  was  arrested 
by  treachery  and  imprisoned  After  terrible  tor- 
tures he  was  tried  for  treason,  and  on  admitting  his 
priesthood  he  was  ipso  facto  convicted  He  was 
banged,  drawn,  and  quartered  His  poetry  was 
avowedly  animated  by  a  desire  to  show  that  poetry 
might  well  be  used  for  religious  purposes  His  verse 
is  deeply  religious  but  not  sentimental,  it  is  pas- 
sionate but  restrained  His  best-known  poems  are 
8t  Peter's  Complaint  and  Tho  Burmna  Babe,  much 
admired  by  Beu  Jonson  See  study  by  Pierre 
Janelle  (1936). 

Southwell  (sudh'l,  south 'I),  town  and  parish  (pop 
2,991)  and,  since  1884,  cathedral  town  of  Notting- 
hamshire, England  The  present  cathedral  IB  on 
the  site  of  a  church  founded  in  the  7th  cent,  by 
Paulmus.  The  ruined  palace  of  the  archbishops 

of  York  (14th  cent.)  and  Burgage  Manor  House, 
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occupied  by  Byron's  mother,  are  noteworthy. 
Charles  I  surrendered  to  the  Scottish  commission- 
ers at  the  Saracen's  Head  (an  inn)  in  1646 
South-West  Africa,  territory  (318,099  sq  mi  ;  pop. 
300,927),  SW  Africa,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
capital  is  Windhoek.  It  la  bordered  on  the  north 
by  Angola,  on  the  east  by  Bechuanaland,  and  on 
the  south  and  southeast  by  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  It  is  mainly  an  arid  plateau  3,000  to  4,000 
ft  high  On  the  coast,  there  is  a  desert  strip  (ex- 
tending o  60  to  c  100  mi  inland),  which  has  valu- 
able mineral  resources,  including  diamonds,  vana- 
dium, tin,  copper,  and  lead.  Near  the  eastern  bor- 
der begins  the  Kalahari,  with  large  areas  of  shrub 
land  that  support  pastoral  nomads  The  chief  ex- 
port is  karakul  felt  Butter  and  cheese  are  manu- 
factured There  are  rail  connections  to  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  and  roads  running  to  Angola  arid 
Bechuanaland  Bartholomew  Diaz  visited  South- 
West  Africa  in  1486  Germany  annexed  the  coun- 
try in  1885,  and  it  was  occupied  m  the  First  World 
War  by  South  African  forces  It  IB  administered 
(under  a  mandate  from  the  League  of  Nations)  by 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  which  refused  to  sign  an 
agreement  making  it  a  trust  territory  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  expressed  the  intention  of  incorporat- 
ing the  territory 

Southwestern  at  Memphis1  see  MEMPHIS,  Tenn 

Southwestern  College   see  WINFIELD,  Kansas 

Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute    see  LAFAYETTE 

Southwestern  University   see  GEORGETOWN,  Texas 

Southwest  Greensburg,  borough  (pop  3,002),  SW 
Pa,  c  25  mi  ESE  of  Pittsburgh,  me  1890 

Southwest  Harbor,  town  (pop  1,260),  on  S  Mt 
Desert  Island,  8  Maine,  set  off  from  Tremont  and 
me  1905  Boats  are  made  here 

South  Whitley  (hwlt'le),  town  (pop  1,118),  Whitley 
to  ,  NE  Ind  ,  W  of  Fort  Wavne 

Southwick  (sou'thwrk),  rural  town  (pop  1,679), 
SW  Mass  ,  SW  of  Springfield,  im  1770 

South  Wilhamsport,  borough  (pop  6,033),  N  central 
Pa  ,  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  op- 
posite Wilhamsport,  me  1886  Its  manufactures 
include  furniture,  hardware,  and  textiles 

South  Windsor  (wm'zur),  town  (pop  2,863),  N 
Conn  ,  sot  off  from  Windsor  1845  Oliver  Wolcott 
(1720-97)  and  Jonathan  Edwards  were  bom  here 

Southwold  (south 'wold),  municipal  borough  (pop 
2,753),  Suffolk  Eat>t,  England  It  is  a  resort  and 
has  a  fine  15th-century  church  The  battle  of 
Southwold  Bay  or  Sole  Bay  between  the  Dutch 
under  De  Ruyter  and  the  English  under  the  duke 
of  York  (later  James  II),  aided  by  the  French, 
took  plate  on  May  28,  1072,  the  result,  though  not 
decisive,  was  in  favor  of  the  Dutch 

South  worth,  Emma  Dorothy  Eliza  Nevitte,  1819-99, 
American  novelist,  b  Washington,  D  C  Topical 
of  her  many  romantic  and  melodramatic  novels  was 
The  Hidden  Hand  (1869),  very  popular  in  its  day 

South  Zanesville,  village  (pop  1,3J8),  SE  central 
Ohio,  near  Zanesville 

Souvestre,  Emile  (ftmcM'  booveVstru),  1806-54, 
French  novelist  ami  dramatist  He  IH  known  for 
hia  romances  of  his  native  Brittany,  including  Lea 
demiera  Bretons  (1835)  and  Le  Foyer  brtton  (1844) 
Translated  works  include  Un  philosophe  sous  lea 
toils  (1853,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Attic  Philosopher,  1854) 
and  the  one-act  play,  Mrs  Wilhs's  H  ill  (1893) 

sovereignty  A  sovereign  state  is  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent HTA r»  In  its  external  relations  it  can  send 
and  receive  ambassador,  make  tieaties  and  other 
international  agreements,  and  dot  laro  war  and  con- 
clude peace  Sovereign  states  are  sometimes  said 
to  be  the  only  subjec  ts  of  international  law  A 
PROTECTORATE  or  other  subordinate  state  lacks 
full  international  status  and  in  its  relations  with 
other  governments  normally  a<  ts  through  the  sov- 
ereign protecting  state  Within  the  boundaries  of  a 
sovereign  state,  sovereign  power  may  be  exercised 
by  an  individual  (monarchy),  by  a  class  (oligarchy), 
or  by  all  the  people,  either  chiectly,  as  ui  a  democ- 
racy (e  g  ,  a  Greek  city=state),  or  through  repre- 
sentatives, as  in  a  lepubhc  (see  LEOISIATURE) 
Often  the  form  of  a  government  does  not  accord 
with  the  fac  ts.  A  man  may  have  formal  recognition 
as  a  monarch,  a  sovereign,  and  vet  have  no  autho- 
rity but  that  which  accrues  to  him  as  a  symbol  of 
the  state,  this  is  the  tase  m  Great  Britain  The 
form  of  an  anstot  racy,  a  kind  of  oligarchy,  may  be 
retained  through  sentiment  or  inertia  after  the 
aristocracy  has  ceased  to  function  politically  The 
form  of  a  democrat  y  or  a  republic  may  be  retained 
when  the  actual  sovereignty  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  or  of  one,  c  g  ,  in  Home  just  before  creation  of 
the  empire  In  its  internal  relations  the  sovereign 
power  is  that  which  makes  and  enforces  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  It  controls  the  monev  and 
the  military  power  of  the  state  For  the  special  pro- 
tection of  sovereignty  the  crime  of  TREASON  is 
established  The  facts  of  soveieignty  do  not  agree 
with  the  theory  as  conventional!}  formulated  The 
absolute  freedom  of  a  sovereign  state  may  be 
abridged  by  treaties  or  other  obligations  In  cur- 
rent international  practice  states  are  not  deemed 
free  to  wage  war  or  take  other  hostile  action  at  will. 
The  chief  purpose  of  the  United  Nations,  like  its 
predecessor  the  League  of  Nations,  is  to  restrain 
such  txercisee  of  sovereignty.  Bee  Charles  E 
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Mernam,  History  of  the  Theory  of  Sovereignty  since 
KouMMU  (1909);  Harold  J  Laski,  Studies  in  the 
ProUem  of  Sovereignty  (1917) ;  Johannes  Mattern, 
Concepts  of  State,  Sovereignty,  and  International 
Law  (1928). 

Soretsk,  RSFSR  see  TILSIT 

soviet  (sOvfieV,  sO'vegt,  Rus  suwSt'),  primary  unit 
in  the  political  organization  of  the  USSR  The 
term  in  itself  has  no  political  implication,  being 
simply  the  Russian  word  for  council,  and  there 
have  been  Soviets  of  various  kinds  m  Russia  long 
before  the  Russian  Revolution  In  tho  modern 
political  meaning  of  the  word  the  first  Soviets  were 
revolutionary  committees  organized  by  the  Rus- 
sian Socialists  in  the  Revolution  of  1905  among 
striking  factory  workers  When  the  RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION  broke  out  in  Mart  h  (O  H  February), 
1917,  workers',  peasants',  and  soldiers'  Soviets 
sprang  up  all  over  Russia  more  or  less  spontane- 
ously They  were  led  by  a  central  executive  com- 
mittee which  was  Socialist  in  composition,  but 
which  included — contrary  to  widespread  opinion — 
not  only  Bolsheviks,  but  also  Mensheviks  (see 
BOLSHEVISM  AND  MENSHEVISM)  and  members  of 
the  Socialist  Revolutionary  party  At  the  first  all- 
Russian  soviet  congress  (June,  1917),  the  Socialist 
Revolutionaries  had  285  deputies,  the  Mensheviks 
248,  and  the  Bolsheviks  onl>  105  The  Soviets 
rather  than  the  provisional  government  repre- 
sented the  leal  power  in  Russia,  and  when  the  Bol- 
sheviks under  Lenin  suet  ceded  in  captiumg  the 
most  important  Soviets  in  Petrograd  (Leningrad) , 
in  Moscow,  and  in  the  armed  forces,  their  suc<  ess 
was  assured  Tho  example  was  imitated  by  the  ex- 
treme leftist  revolutionists  in  other  countries, 
notably  in  Germany  and  Hungary  in  1918-20, 
where  workers',  peasants',  and  soldiers'  councils 
wore  also  formed,  but  with  loss  success  A  soviet 
republic  (Ger  Rtittrepublik)  in  BAV\RI\  was  short- 
lived, and  the  legime  of  Bola  KI-N  in  Hungary  was 
put  down  by  a  tounterrevolulioriaiy  army  and  by 
Rumanian  intervention  The  soviet**  in  the  Baltic 
republics  met  a  similar  fate  In  Rusma  the  Soviets 
remained  the  basu  politit  al  units,  forming  a  hier- 
archy from  rural  councils  to  the  ( ongress  of  Soviets 
of  the  Soviet  Union  Under  the  first  Soviet  con- 
stitution only  the  local  Soviets  were  eletted  by 
direct  suffrage  Tho  constitution  of  1936  abolished 
the  division  of  the  electorate  into  o«upational 
classes  and  instituted  elet  tions  of  all  soy  iot«  b> 
direct  universal  suffrage  (see  Goiernmint,  A  ational- 
ities,  and  //istorj/  undei  UNION  OF  So\  itr  SOCIAL- 
IST REPUBIICH) 

Sovietsk,  RSl'SR   see  TILSIT 

Sower  or  Sauer,  Christopher  (both  stVur,  sou'ur), 
1603-1758,  American  printer,  h  Germany  He 
came  to  America  in  1721  In  1738  he  founded  a 
printing  shop  in  Germantown,  Pa  ,  using  ty  pes  im- 
ported from  Germany  A  book  printed  b\  him  in 
1739  was  the  first  Gorman  book  printed  in  Amer- 
K  a  In  the  same  year  he  established  the  hrst  Ger- 
man periodical  in  \merica,  at  first  a  quaitorly, 
later  a  monthly  In  1743  he  printed  a  German 
Bible,  the  second  Bible  printed  in  \menca,  the 
hrst  having  been  the  Bible  translated  into  "the  In- 
dian Language"  (1603)  by  John  hliot  The  second 
Christopher  Sower,  son  of  the  first,  in  1772  estab- 
lished in  Get  man  town  the  first  type  foundry  in 
America  The  second  Sower  German  Bible  was 
printed  by  him  in  1776  His  descendants  in  Phil- 
adelphia continued  his  woik  as  a  publisher  Sec 
Felix  Reichman,  Christopher  Sower,  Sr  ,  Ib94-1768 
an  Annotattd  Bibliogi  aphy  (1943) 

Sowerby,  Leo  (stVurbe1),  1895-,  American  composer 
and  organist,  b  Grand  Rapids,  Mic  h  ,  grad  Amer- 
it  an  Conservatory ,  Chicago,  1918,  and  studied 
composition  with  Percy  Grainger  In  1925  he  be- 
came teacher  of  composition  at  the  Americ  an  Con- 
servatory, and  in  1927  organist  and  thou  master  of 
St  James  Episcopal  Ohurc  h,  Chit  ago  He  is  a  pro- 
lific composer  whose  sty  le  is  higrilv  individual 
Important  compositions  arc  A  Set  of  Four  (1917), 
From  the  Northland  (1923),  his  Second  Symphony 
(1927),  and  his  Third  Symphony  (1940),  for  or- 
chestra, his  Medieval  Potm  (1926)  and  a  concerto 
(1938),  for  organ  and  orchestra,  the  oratorios  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  (1925),  Forsaken  of  Man 
(1942),  and  The  Canticle  of  the  Sun  (1914),  Comes 
Autumn  Time  (1916)  and  his  Symphony  in  G 
(1932),  for  organ,  anthems  and  services  for  the 
Episcopal  church,  piano  music,  and  songs 

soya  bean:  see  BOYBKA.N 

Soya  Strait   see  LA  PEHOLBE  STRUT 

soybean,  soya  bean,  soja  bean,  or  soy  pea,  legum- 
inous plant  (Olycine  max,  O  soja,  or  Soja  max)  na- 
tive to  the  Orient,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  as  a 
!>nnc  ipal  crop  for  probably  5,000  years  There  are 
lundreds  of  varieties  ui  cultivation,  producing 
beans  of  many  sizes,  shapes,  and  colors  As  a  crop, 
soybeans  are  nigh  in  yield  and  easy  to  harvest  and 
grow  well  wherever  corn  is  cultivated  In  the 
Orient  they  are  used  in  a  multitude  of  forms,  e  g  , 
as  meal,  vegetable  oil.  vegetable  cheese  and  milk, 
curds  or  cake,  and  as  a  coffee  substitute  The  cake 
IB  used  as  stock  food  and  as  fertilizer,  and  the  green 
crop  for  forage  and  hay  In  the  Occident  these  and 
many  other  products  are  produced  from  soybeans 
Soybean  oil  is  used  commercially  m  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  glycerin,  paints,  soaps,  linoleum,  rubber 
substitutes,  printing  ink,  and  other  products.  Cul- 
tivation of  the  soybean,  long  confined  chiefly  to 
China  and  Manchuria,  gradually  spread  to  other 
countries  During  the  Second  World  War  soybeans 
became  important  in  both  North  America  and 
Euiope  chiefly  as  substitutes  for  other  protein 
foods  and  as  a  source  of  oil  Production  m  the 
United  States  reached  its  peak  during  the  war 
See  M  M  Lager,  The  Useful  Soybean  (1945) 
Soyer,  Alexis  BenoJt  (alfckseV  bunwa'  swaya'), 
1809-58,  French  chef  and  writer  on  gastronomy 
and  dietary  reform  After  tho  Revolution  of  1830 
he  went  to  London  and  was  notable  as  chef  (1X37- 
60)  of  the  Reform  Club  In  1847  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  government  to  open  kitchens  m 
Dublin  for  the  benefit  of  Irish  famine  sufferers 
In  1855  he  went  to  the  Crimea  as  volunteer  cook- 
ing adviser  to  the  British  army,  which  was  suffer- 
ing from  pooi  diet  After  successfully  leformmg 
the  dietary  and  cooking  arrangements  of  the  army 
and  tho  military  hospitals,  he  returned  to  England 
in  1857,  broken  in  health  Soyer  invented  relishes 
and  sauces,  innumerable  kitchen  utensils,  and  sev- 
eral stoves  of  which  one,  designed  (1864)  for  camps 
and  hospitals,  is  still  used  Soyer's  publications 
include  The  Pantropheon,  or,  History  of  Food  (1853), 
A  Shilling  Cookery  (1864),  and  The  Culinary  Cam- 
paign, lemimscences  of  the  Crimean  War  (1867) 
See  Helen  Morris,  Portrait  of  a  Chef  (1938). 
soy  pea  see  SOYBEAN 

Sozomen  (sozo'mfn),  5th  cent ,  Byzantine  church 
historian,  b  Gaza  \  fuller  form  of  his  name  is 
Salammms  Hermias  Sozomenus  His  Ecclesiastical 
History  was  written  in  439-50  The  nine  extant 
books,  covering  the  years  324-425,  are  primarily 
drawn  from  the  history  of  SOC-RATRS  ScHOLASiirrs, 
to  which  Sozonien  added  homo  new  material  HLS 
Gieek  style  is  elegant 

Sozzini,  Leho,  and  Fausto  Sozzitu:  see  Socimis 
Spa  (spa),  town  (pop  9,004),  Liege  prov  ,  SE  Bel- 
gium, in  the  Ardennes  and  ncai  the  German  bor- 
der The  mineral  springs  and  baths,  frequented 
from  the  16th  tent  ,  made  it  one  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable watering  places  in  the  world  and  made  its 
name  so  popular  that  the  word  spa  now  designates 
all  similar  health  resorts  Spa  had  its  greatest 
vogue  in  the  18th  and  1'Hh  cent  ,  it  still  is  an  im- 
portant resort  It  was  the  headquai  ters  of  the 
Gorman  army  in  1918  In  1920,  at  the  Spa  Con- 
ference, Germany  presented  a  scheme  for  repara- 
tions payments  to  the  Allies,  and  the  Allies  appor- 
tioned tho  payments  among  themselves 
Spaak,  Paul  Henri  (p61'  are'  spak'),  1899-,  Belgian 
statesman  A  Socialist,  he  was  elected  (1932)  a 
deputy  for  Brussels  and  held  various  cabinet  posts 
after  l'J35  He  st  rved  almost  continually  as  for- 
eign minister  from  1<)H8  to  1949,  sharing  m  the 
exile  of  the  Belgian  goy  eminent  during  the  German 
otcupation  (1940-44),  and  he  was  twice  premiei 
(1938-39,  1947-49)  His  resignation  m  1949  was 
caused  chiefly  by  his  intransigent  opposition  to  the 
return  of  King  Leopold  III  of  the  Belgians  Spaak 
acquned  international  stature  as  president  of  the 
first  assembly  of  the  Imited  Nations  (1946),  as 
chairman  oi  the  Council  for  European  Recovery 
(1948  49),  and  as  first  president  of  the  c  onsultative 
assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe  (1949) 
Spaatz,  Carl  Andrew  (spftts).  1891-,  American  gen- 
eral, chief  of  staff  of  the  U  S  Air  Force  (1947 -48), 
b  Bojertown,  Pa  ,  grad  West  Point,  1914  An  in- 
fantry officer,  he  applied  for  air  training  and  aftoi 
1916  was  in  aviation  Ho  became  (1941)  chief  of 
the  air  staff  under  Henr3  H  Arnold  and  helped  di- 
rect American  air-force  strategy  Spaatz  served  as 
c  ommander  in  chief  of  the  U  S  bombing  fore  es 
against  Germany  (1944)  and  in  the  Pacific  (1945) 
In  1945  ho  was  piomoted  general,  in  1946  he  wan 
made  c  ommanding  general  of  the  Army  Air  Fon  es 
and  in  1947  ho  began  to  serve  as  chief  of  staff  ol 
the  U  S  Air  Force 

space  time,  rone  opt  in  phy  st<  s  holding  that  time  and 
spat  o  are  indissolubh  unitod  It  denies  tho  New- 
tonian theory  that  time  and  space  are  alxsolute  and 
independent  realities  The  interdependence  of 
space  and  time  wa«  suggested  by  H  A  Lorentr 
Partlv  on  this  concept  Albert  Einstein  based  the 
special  theory  of  lelativity  describing  the  universe 
as  a  four-dimensional  continuum  in  which  events 
are  located  b>  three  space  (position)  coordinates 
and  a  time  coordinate  (the  fourth  dimension)  On 
this  theoiv  Hermann  Almkowski  based  his  formu- 
lation of  a  symbolic  four-dimensional  geometry  oi 
space  time 

Spada,  Lionello  (IvoncTIo  spa'da),  1576  1622,  Ital- 
ian painter  His  signature  was  an  L  placed  across  a 
sword  [Ital  *pacte~HWoicl]  Among  his  works  are  a 
number  of  Holy  I'annly  groups,  Aemas  and  An- 
chites.  The  Cona.it,  and  others  (Louvre),  St  Dom- 
init.  Burning  tht  Forbidden  Books  (San  Domemco, 
Bologna) ,  the  M  uncle  of  St  Benedict  (San  Michele 
m  Bosco,  Bologna) ,  and  the  Vision  of  St  Francis 
(Modena)  Tho  fresco  decorations  in  the  cathedral 
of  Reggio  are  representative  of  his  st>le 
spade.  Before  agriculture  was  practiced,  man  gath- 
ered such  foods  as  the  roots  of  plants  and  animal 
foods  auch  as  clams  In  securing  these  and  for 
other  purposes,  he  assisted  his  hands  with  a  stick 
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Men  without  tools  often  pry  with  such  a  stick, 
using  it  as  a  i  EVER  and  so  introducing  a  mechan- 
ic al  power  The  spade  is  a  development  of  tho 
digging  stick,  which  has  developed  also  into  such 
closely  related  implements  as  the  crowbar,  the 
dibble,  tho  spud,  the  chisel,  and  the  shovel  Since 
early  digging  sticks  and  spades  were  of  wood  and 
have  not  been  preserved,  the  development  of  the 
spade  is  more  conjectural  than  the  development  of 
implements  such  as?  the  hoe,  m  which  stone  and 
metals  were  used  eai  het  and  more  generally  Stones 
were  used  to  weight  the  digging  stick  A  crossbar 
was  lashed  to  it,  or  a  forked  stick  was  used,  so  that 
a  man's  foot  might  apply  the  weight  of  his  body 
The  point  was  flattened  to  a  blade  After  man 
came  to  use  metals,  this  blade  was  sometimes  shod 
with  metal  and  later  the  blade  was  made  wholly  of 
metal  *oi  the  development  of  the  digging  stick, 
see  H  J  Peake,  Early  Steps  in  Human  Progress 
(1933) 

Spaeth,  Sigmund  (spath),  1886-,  American  music 
critic  and  wutt-r  on  music,  b  Philadelphia,  grad 
Haverford  College  (B  A  ,  1905,  MA,  1906), 
Ph  D  Princeton,  1910  He  was  music  editor 
(1914-18)  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mall  and  in 
1919  was  on  tho  editorial  staff  of  tho  New  York 
Time*  He  was  educational  director  (1920-27)  for 
the  American  Piano  Company  and  was  with  Com- 
munity Concert  Service  from  1928  to  1931,  after- 
ward serving  as  music  c  ritic  for  several  peuodicals 
In  1937  ho  \vas  appointed  dean  of  the  Wurhtzor 
School  of  Music  He  is  tho  compiler  of  Rtad  'cm 
and  Weep  (1926)  and  other  anthologies  of  senti- 
mental songs  and  is  an  at  tive  populanzor  of  music, 
through  his  radio  talks  and  his  books,  which  include 
The  Common  Sense  of  Music  (1924),  The  Art  of  En- 
joying Musw  (1933),  Music  for  Evtrybody  (1934), 
Fun  with  Musw  (1941),  and  A  History  of  Popular 
Music  in  America  (1948) 

spaghetti,  see  MACARONI 

Spagna,  Lo  (16  spa'nva),  c  1450-c  1528,  Italian 
painter,  b  Spain,  whence  his  nickname  His  real 
name  was  Giovanni  di  IVtro  His  art  belongs  to 
the  Umbrian  school  and  reveals,  his  indebtedness  to 
Perugmo  and  Pintuiuchio  and  to  Raphael  in  the 
Umbrian  period  The  resemblance  in  manner  to 
those  artists  is  sometimes  so  close  as  to  have  caused 
confusion  regarding  the  origin  of  certain  works 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin  at  Caen,  now  l>elievod  to  be 
Lo  Spagna's  imitation  of  Raphael's  Sposalizw  in 
Milan,  was  long  attributed  to  Perugmo  and  was 
supposed  to  have  inspired  Raphael's  pit  turo  Of 
tho  artist's  work  good  examples  are  the  frost  oes 
Nine  Muses  with  Apollo  (Capitol,  Rome),  frescoes 
and  altai pieces  (Assisi),  Madonna  (Louvre),  Na- 
tivity (Vatican) ,  and  Pieta  (National  Gall  of  Art, 
Washington,  D  C  ) 

Spagnoletto,  Lo    see  RIBERA,  JUSEPE 

Spahis  (spi'hez),  mounted  anny  corps  under  the 
Ottoman  Empire  Unlike  the  earh  Jamzanos,  the 
Spahis  were  drawn  from  the  Mo&lem  population 
They  were  organized  on  a  babis  of  personal  loyal- 
t> ,  and  their  officers  held  feudal  fiefs  The  corps 
was  disbanded  (early  19th)  b>  Mahniud  II  In  the 
French  army  certain  Algerian  and  Senegalese  cav- 
alry units,  famous  for  their  flashy  dress  uniforms, 
are  also  known  as  Spahis 

Spain,  Span  Espafla  (asp.i'nja).  state  (194,232  sq 
nru  ,  pop  25,877,971,  including  the  Canaiy  Islands), 
SW  Europe  It  consists  of  the  Spanish  mainland, 
which  occupies  the  major  pait  of  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula, of  the  BALEARIC  ISLANDS  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  of  the  CANARY  ISLANDS  m  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  Madrid  is  tho  capital  Tho  Spanish  colo- 
nies in  Africa  are  Spanish  Sahara,  Spanish  Guinea, 
and  the  territory  of  Ifm,  N  MOROCCO  is  a  Spanish 
protectorate  Continental  Spain  extends  from  the 
PYRENEES,  which  separate  it  from  France,  and 
from  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  southward  to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  whit  h 
separates  it  from  Africa  (Gibraltar  itself  is  a 
British  possession  )  The  eastern  and  southeastern 
coast  of  Spain,  from  the  French  border  to  tho 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  is  washed  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean In  the  west,  Spam  borders  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  both  north  and  south  of  its  frontier  with 
Portugal  The  small  republic  of  Andorra  is  wedged 
between  France  and  Spam  in  the  Pvienees  Ad- 
ministratively, Spain  is  divided  into  50  provinces 
However,  the  division  into  geographic  and  historic 
regions,  generally  corresponding  to  the  old  Chris- 
tian and  Moorish  kingdoms  of  Spam,  has  been 
maintained  for  most  practical  purposes  The  cen- 
ter of  Spam  forms  a  vast  plateau  (Span  Meseta 
Central)  extending  from  the  CANTABRI\N  MOUN- 
TAINS in  the  north  to  the  SIERRA  MOHENA  in  the 
south  and  from  the  Portuguese  border  in  the  west 
to  the  low  ranges  that  separate  the  plateau  from 
the  Mediterranean  coast  in  the  east  It  is  traversed 
from  west  to  east  by  mountain  chains — notably  the 
Sierra  de  GUADARRAMA— and  the  valleys  of  the 
Dooro,  the  TAGUS,  and  the  GUADIANA  rivers  Ex- 
cept for  some  fertile  valleys  and  irrigated  lands,  tho 
central  plateau  is  an  and  and  thinly  populated  re- 
gion, wheat  growing  and  sheep  raising  are  the  prin- 
cipal resources  It  comprises  Old  CASTILE  and  New 
CASTILE,  the  heart  of  Spain,  and  in  the  west,  LEON 
and  ESTREMADUKA  The  chief  cities  are  MADKID, 
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BURGOS,  and  TOLEDO  in  Castile;  VALLADOLIO, 
LKON,  ZAMORA,  and  SALAMANCA  m  Leon,  and 
BADAJOK  in  Estremadura  To  the  northeast  of  the 
central  plateau  is  the  broad  valley  of  the  EBRO, 
which  traverses  ARAC.ON  and  flows  into  tho  Med- 
iterranean Aragon  extends  north  to  the  French 
border  and  has  SARAGOSSA  as  chief  city,  it  is  his- 
torically and  geographically  connected  with  CATA- 
LONI\,  which  occupies  the  Mediterranean  coast 
from  the  From  h  border  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro 
BARCELONA,  the  chief  Catalan  city,  is  the  largest 
port  and  the  second  largest  cit>  of  Spam  The  W 
Pyrenees  and  the  northern  coast,  paralleled  by  the 
Cuntabriau  Mts,  are  occupied  by  NAVARRE,  with 
PAMPIONA,  the  Bvsqufc  PROVINCES,  with  the  ports 
of  BILBAO,  SvNTANDkR,  and  SAN  SEBASTIAN,  and 
AHTURI-VS,  with  OVIFDO  and  tho  port  of  Gu6N  The 
extreme  northwestern  sec  tion,  CM  cupied  by  GALICIA, 
has  a  deeply  indented  coast  and  tho  excellent  ports 
of  La  CoHi'ftA,  El  FMIROL,  and  Vioo  Galuia,  the 
Basque  Provs  ,  Catalomu,  and  the  Madrid  region 
are  the  most  densely  populated  parts  of  Spam 
Along  the  eastern  toast,  S  of  Catalonia,  extend  the 
regions  of  VVLEVCIA  and  Mum  IA,  named  after 
their  c  hief  cities  The  Balearic  Islands,  with  PALMA 
as  capital,  are  off  the  coast  of  Valencia  The 
southernmost  part  of  Spam,  S  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
is  ANDALUHIV,  it  is  crossed  by  the  fertile  Gu  \DAI- 
QUIMR  valley  A  subtropical  region,  Andalusia 
produces  abundant  crops  of  olives,  fiuit,  and 
wheat,  horses  and  cattle  are  raised  extensively 
The  chief  cities  of  Andalusia  are  SFVILLE,  COR- 
DOB\,  and  GRANADA,  the  Mediterranean  port  of 
M \LAGA,  and  the  Atlantic  port  of  CADII  The 
SIERRA  NI-VADA,  rising  fiom  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  has  the  highest  peak  (11,411  ft)  entirely 
within  Spain  Primarily  an  agricultural  country, 
Spam  pioduces  laige  crops  of  citrus  fruit,  olives, 
grapes,  vegetables,  arid  coik,  besides  cereals  Or- 
anges, olive  oil,  and  wines  are  among  its  chief  ex- 
ix)rt  articles  The  best -known  wine  regions  are 
those  of  RIOJA,  in  the  upper  Ebro  valley,  and  of 
Malaga  and  JKREZ  DK  LA  FROM  ERA,  in  Andalusia 
Agriculture  is  handicapped  in  many  regions  by 
quasi-feudal  conditions,  inefficient  irrigation,  soil 
exhaustion.  And  erosion  Extensive  sheep  grazing, 
though  it  has  helped  the  Spanish  textile  industry 
in  past  ages,  has  contributed  to  tho  soil  exhaustion 
Despite  the  wealth  of  the  great  noble  and  eccle- 
siastic landowners,  Spain  is  essentially  a  poor 
country,  and  its  population  is  frugal  and  haid- 
workmg  Industries  are  chiefly  concentrated  in 
the  Madrid  icgion,  m  Catalonia,  which  has  large 
textile  manufacturer,  and  in  Astunas  and  the 
Basque  Provs  ,  whore  the  nch  mineral  resources  of 
the  Cantabnan  Mts  (iron,  coal,  arid  zinc)  are  ex- 
ploited Copper  is  mined  extensively  at  Rio  TINTO, 
other  mineral  resources  include  lead,  silver,  tin,  and 
mercury  Metals  are  a  major  item  in  Spanish  ex- 
ports Fishing  is  an  important  source  of  livelihood 
for  the  coastal  population,  and  fish  canning  is  a 
major  industry  Overland  communications  are 
generally  poor  Spanish  railroads,  unlike  those  ol 
the  lest  of  Europe  outside  Russia,  use  broad-gauge 
tiacks,  a  fat  t  which  hinders  trade  with  France 
The  Spanish  people,  despite  the  strongly  central- 
ized government  and  tho  great  religious  unity 
(nearly  all  Spaniards  arc  Roman  Catholus)  dis- 
plays great  regional  diversity  Separatist  ten- 
dencies remain  particularly  strong  among  the  Cata- 
lans and  the  Basques  The  Castihan  dialect  has  be- 
torne  tho  standard  Spanish  language,  but  Catalan 
(akin  to  Provencal),  Gahcian  (akin  to  Portuguese), 
and  Basque,  totally  unrelated  to  any  other  lan- 
guage, are  still  extensively  spoken  and  written  in 
then-  respective  districts  The  Koman  Catholic 
Church  is  the  established  churt  h  in  Spam,  although 
private  worship  is  permitted  to  all  faiths  There 
are  nine  archiepiscopal  sees,  the  archbishop  of  To- 
ledo holding  the  rank  of  primate  Illiteracy  is  high 
among  the  lower  classes  despite  laws  compelling 
elementary  education  Among  the  12  universities 
those  of  Salamanca,  Madrid,  and  Barcelona  are 
the  most  important  For  the  constitution  of  Spam, 
soo  the  end  of  this  article 

Spain  before  the  Moslem  Conquest  Civilization  m 
Spain  dates  back  to  the  Stone  Age  The  BASQUES 
may  be  descended  from  the  prehistouc  men  whose 
art  has  been  preserved  in  the  ALTAMIRA  caves 
They  antedated  the  IBERIANS,  who  mixed  with 
Celtic  invaders  at  an  early  period  Because  of  its 
mineral  wealth  and  its  position  guarduig  tho  Strait 
of  Gibraltar  (the  Pillars  of  Hercules  of  the  ancients), 
Spain  has  been  known  to  the  Mediterranean  peo- 
ples from  very  early  times  The  Phoenicians  passed 
the  strait  and  established  (1  Ith  cent  B  C  )  colo- 
nies in  Andalusia,  notably  at  Cadiz  and  Tartessus 
(possibly  tho  biblical  TARSHISH)  Later  the  Car- 
thaginians settled  on  the  east  coast  and  the  Bal- 
earic Islands,  whore  Greek  colonies  also  sprang  up 
In  the  3d  cent  B  C  ,  the  Carthaginians  under 
HAMILCAR  BARCA  began  to  conquer  most  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  and  the  Balearica  and  estab- 
lished CARTAGENA  as  capital  However,  the  Ro- 
man victory  over  Hannibal  in  the  second  of  the 
PUNIC  WARS  (218-201  B  C  )  resulted  m  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Carthaginians  Tho  Romans  conquered 
E  and  S  Spain,  but  met  strong  resistance  elsewhere, 


notably  m  the  north  The  fall  (133  B  C,)  of  Nu- 
MANTIA  marked  the  end  of  organized  resistance, 
and  by  the  1st  cent  A  D  Roman  control  was  vir- 
tually complete  Except  for  the  Basques,  tho 
Iberian  population  became  thoroughly  Romanized 
The  Iberian  Peninsula  at  the  time  of  Augustus  was 
made  up  of  the  provinces  of  Tarraconensis,  Lusi- 
tania  (including  present  Portugal  and  part  of 
Spam),  and  Baetica  (roughly,  present  Andalusia) 
Roman  rule  brought  political  unity,  law,  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity.  Christianity  was  introduced 
early,  St  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  visited  Spam, 
and  St  James  the  Greater  is  its  apostolic  patron 
Natives  of  Spam  contributed  increasingly  to  both 
pagan  and  Christian  literature  in  Latin  Among 
them  were  Seneca,  Martial,  and  Qumtihan  In 
A  D  409  Spam  was  overrun  by  the  first  wave  of 
Germanic  invaders,  the  Suevi  and  the  VANIMLS 
They  were  followed  by  the  VISIGOTHS,  who  forced 
tho  Vandals  to  emigrate  into  Africa  and  established 
(419)  their  kingdom  in  Spain  and  S  Gaul,  with  Tou- 
louse as  capital  The  victory  (507)  of  tho  Franks 
under  Clovis  over  \L\RIC  II  at  Vouillfi  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  most  of  Gaul,  m  the  Iberian  Peninsula, 
Belisanus  temporarily  reconquered  (564)  S  Spam 
for  the  Byzantine  Empire,  however,  the  Visigoths 
soon  regained  S  Spain  and  in  585  also  conquered 
the  kingdom  of  the  Suevi  in  Gahcia  The  Visi- 
gothic capital  after  the  loss  of  Toulouse  was  at 
Toledo  The  Germanic  Visigoths,  who  adhered  to 
the  Anan  heresy  until  the  late  6th  tent  ,  and  the 
Catholic  and  Romanized  native  population  lived 
bide  by  side  under  two  separate  codes  of  law  (see 
GERM\NI<  IAWS),  fusion  of  the  two  elomonts  was 
very  slow  King  RFCI-HWINTH  imposed  (c  654) 
a  common  law  on  all  his  subjects  His  code  re- 
mained the  basis  of  medieval  Spanish  law  Learn- 
ing was  cultivated  almost  exclusively  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  among  whom  OROSIUS  and  St 
ISIDORE  ot  SFV  ILLK  wore  outstanding  Byzantine 
cultural  influence  remained  strong,  but  was  prob- 
ably less  important  than  that  of  tho  JEWB,  who  had 
settled  in  Spam  m  large  numbers  after  their  dis- 
persal Politic  ally,  the  Visigothic  kings  were  weak 
and  dependent  on  the  powerful  tlergy  and  nobles 
When,  in  711,  <i  Moslem  army  under  TMCIH  crossed 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  into  Spam,  the  hist  Visi- 
gothic  king,  RODERICK,  was  defeated  and  his  king- 
dom collapsed 

Moslem  ,S'/W"'  and  the  Christian  Reconquer  The 
Moons,  as  the  Berber  conquerors  were  called,  soon 
conquered  the  entire  peninsula  save  foi  Astunas 
and  tho  Basque  country  Coidoba  became  the 
capital  of  the  emir,  who  governed  in  tho  name  of 
the  caliph  In  750,  however,  An Du-n-R \HM\N  I, 
scion  of  the  OMAYI  \u  dynasty,  overthrew  the 
emuate  and  set  up  tl^e  Wostorn  caliph  ite,  or  t  al- 
iphato  of  Cordoba  This  Moslem  state,  which 
reached  its  greatest  splendor  under  Auot-R-RvH- 
MAN  III,  included  all  but  northernmost  Spain  In 
tho  northeast,  CHAKLI,M\C,NE  cioated  (778)  the 
Spanish  Man  h,  out  of  whit  h  grew  the  county  of 
Barcelona  (i  e  ,  Catalonia)  In  the  W  Pyrenees, 
the  Basques  hold  out  against  both  Frankish  and 
Moorish  attacks  and  eventually  united  in  the  king- 
dom of  N  avai  re  Asturias,  tho  only  remnant  of 
Visigothic  Spam,  became  the  focus  of  the  Christian 
roconquest  The  rulers  of  Astunas,  dose  ended  fiom 
the  somilegondary  PLH.YO,  conquered  vast  terri- 
tories in  NW  Spam  and  consolidated  thorn  with 
Astunas  as  the  kingdom  of  Leon  Navarre,  under 
a  branch  of  tho  Astunan  line,  reached  its  greatest 
prominence  under  SANCHO  III  (1000-1035),  who 
also  controlled  Aragon  and  Castile  His  state  split 
up  at  his  death  into  three  kingdoms  Navarre, 
which  soon  lost  its  impoitance,  Aragon,  which 
united  (1137)  with  Barcelona  (see  AHAQON,  Houst, 
OF),  and  Castile,  which  eventually  was  united  with 
Loon  (1230)  under  Ferdinand  III  arid  with  Aragon 
(1479)  under  Isabella  I  and  1-erdmand  V  This 
long  process  of  unification  was  accomplished  by 
marriage  and  inheritance  as  well  as  by  warfaio 
among  the  Christian  kings,  it  was  accompanied  by 
the  steady  expansion  of  the  Christian  kingdoms  at 
the  expense  of  the  Moors  The  Omayyad  empire 
had  broken  up  early  in  the  1 1th  cent  into  a  number 
of  petty  kingdoms  or  emirates  The  ABBADIDKS  of 
C6rdoba  were  the  most  important  of  these  dy- 
nasties They  called  in  the  ALMORAVIDES  fiom 
Africa  to  aid  them  against  Alfonso  VI  of  Castile 
As  a  result,  the  Almoravides  took  over  Moorish 
Spain,  but  they  in  turn  wore  replaced  (1176)  by 
tho  ALMOHAD&S,  another  Berber  dynasty  In  the 
battle  of  Navas  de  Tolosa  (1212),  a  turning  point 
in  Spanish  history,  the  Almohades  were  defeated 
by  Alfonso  VIII  of  Castile,  who  expelled  them  from 
Spain  Little  more  than  the  kingdom  of  Granada 
remained  m  Moorish  hands,  it  held  out  until  its 
conquest  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1492,  Dis- 
unity among  the  Moors  probably  facilitated  tho 
Christian  reconquest  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  states  of  Christian  Spain  also 
were  frequently  engaged  in  bloody  rivalry  and  that 
the  Christian  kings  were  in  almost  continuous  con- 
flict with  the  powerful  nobles  Alliances  between 
Moslem  and  Christian  princes  were  not  rare,  and 
the  Christian  reconquest  was  a  spasmodic,  not  a 
continuous,  process.  A  major  cause  of  the  Chria- 
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tian  victory  was  that  Christian  Spain  was  m  a  stage 
of  dynamic  expansion  and  religious  enthusiasm 
while  Moorish  Spain,  having  attained  a  high  degree 
of  civilisation  and  material  prosperity,  had  lost  its 
military  vigor  and  religious  seal  The  successors  of 
the  warlike  and  fanatic  Almoravides  and  Almo- 
hades,  a  thin  ruling  class,  were  unpopular  with  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Moorish  Spam  In  the 
Moorish  cities  Moslems,  Jews,  and  Christians  (see 
MOZARAB*)  lived  side  by  side  m  relative  harmony 
and  mutual  tolerance  Their  excellent  craftsmen 
and  industries  were  famous  throughout  Europe, 
and  their  commei  ce  prospered  Agriculture,  helped 
by  extensive  irrigation  systems,  was  more  produc- 
tive under  the  Moors  than  it  has  been  ever  since 
To  the  Christian  nobles  of  N  Spain,  particularly  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  the  flowering  cities  and  country- 
side to  the  south  were  a  constant  temptation  The 
united  state  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  more  pros- 
porous  than  the  other  Christian  kingdoms,  was  less 
active  in  tho  reconquest  and  was  more  concerned 
with  its  Mediterranean  empire — the  Balearic,  pend 
which  for  a  time  formed  the  separate  kingdom  of  landi 
MAJORCA,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Greece  Portugal 
also,  after  winning  its  independence  in  the  12th 
cent  ,  developed  as  an  Atlantic  sea  power  and  took 
part  only  in  local  campaigns  against  the  Moors 
It  was  thus  under  Castihan  leadership  that  the  re- 
conquest  was  completed,  and  it  was  the  Castihan 
nobility  that  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  class  of 
feudal  magnates — the  grandees— who  were  the 
ruling  class  of  Spam  for  centuries  after  tho  recon- 
quest  The  fall  of  Granada  (1492)  made  FERDI- 
NAND V  and  IBABFLLV  I  rulers  of  all  Spain,  but  it 
did  not  in  itself  make  Spam  a  purely  Christian 
state  In  their  zeal  to  achieve  religious  unity,  the 
Catholic  rulers  expelled,  in  the  same  year,  the 
Jews  from  Spain  Until  1492  the  Jews  and  the 
Moslems  had  been  allowed  to  live  in  reconquered 
territory,  attempts  at  conversion  wote  made,  but 
force  was  generally  not  used  Tho  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  deprived  Spam  of  a  large  part  of  its  most 
useful  and  active  population  Manv  went  to  the 
Levant  and  to  tho  Netherlands,  where  their  skills, 
capital,  and  commercial  connec  tioris  benefited  then 
hosts  Tho  Mudejares,  as  the  Moslems  in  recon- 
quered Spam  were  called,  were  not  immediately 
expelled,  but  after  an  uprising  they  were  forcibly 
converted  (1502)  to  Christianity  Many  of  the 
MORISCOB  [Christian  Moors]  secretlv  adhered  to 
Islam  Aftet  many  persecutions,  they  were  finally 
expelled  in  1609  Tho  Jewish-Moorish  legacy  to 
Spam  and  to  Western  Europe  is  immense  Moorish 
aichitecture  (see  MOHLKM  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE) 
has  loft  a  deep  imprint  on  Spain,  its  most  famous 
example  is  the  ALHAMBRA  of  Granada  Arabic 
scholars  such  as  AVERROFS  and  Jewish  scholars 
such  as  MAIMONIDES  had  a  major  share  in  tho 
development  of  Christian  scholasticism  Material 
legacies  of  Moorish  Spam  included  the  gieat  steel 
industry  of  Toledo,  the  leathei  industry  of  C6rdo- 
ba,  and  the  intensive  plantations  of  olive  and  fruit 
trees  By  fostering  the  exploitation  of  central 
Spain  for  sheep  grazing,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
unwittingly  prepared  the  nun  of  much  land  that 
had  been  fruitful  under  the  Moors  The  major 
economic  revolution  that  occurred  dunng  their 
reign  was,  however,  the  discovery  (1492)  of  Amon- 
ca  by  Columbus  By  the.  Tioaty  of  TORDESILLAS 
(1494)  Spam  and  Portugal  divided  tho  world  into 
two  spheres  of  influence  Almost  all  of  South 
America,  Central  America,  S  North  America,  and 
the  Philippines  were  added  to  the  Spanish  world 
empire  in  the  16th  cent  Gold,  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  the  conquistadores,  flowed  into  Spam  in 
fabulous  quantities  The  influx  of  gold  contrib- 
uted to  the  decline  of  Spanish  industry  and 
trade,  and  much  of  the  gold  soon  found  its  way  in- 
to other  countries  Those  consequences,  however , 
were  not  foreseen,  and  Spain,  in  the  16th  cent , 
was  the  first  power  of  the  wen  Id,  with  an  empire 
"on  which  the  mm  never  set,"  with  fleets  on  every 
sea,  and  with  a  brilliant  cultural,  artistic,  and  intel- 
lectual life  In  the  ITALIAN  WARS  (1494-1559) 
Spam  triumphed  over  its  chief  nval,  Fiance,  and 
added  Naples  (see  NAPLES,  KINODOM  01.)  and  the 
duchy  of  MILAN  to  its  dependencies  The  acces- 
sion in  1616  of  Charles  I  (elected  emperor  in  1519 
as  CHARLES  V)  brought  the  Spanish  monarchy  to 
the  height  of  its  glory  and  completed  the  unifica- 
tion of  Spam 

Golden  Age  and  Decline  When  Charles  I,  first 
of  the  HAPBBUBO  kings  (who  ruled  Spam  from  1516 
to  1700),  succeeded  Ferdinand  V,  Spain  was  still 
divided  into  sepaiato  kingdoms  and  principalities, 
united  chiefly  m  the  person  of  a  common  ruler 
Each  had  its  separate  COHTKS  and  its  own  custom- 
ary law  The  cities,  which  had  retained  their  in- 
dividuality since  Roman  tunes,  enjoyed  great 
privileges  and  independence  Charles  nad  to  bo 
acknowledged  by  each  individual  cortes  at  his  ac- 
cession. Castile  was  nominally  ruled  jointly  by 
Charles  and  his  mother,  JOANNA,  until  Joanna's 
death  The  centralizing  policies  of  Charles's  prede- 
cessors had  curtailed  some  of  the  local  powers, 
particularly  m  Castile,  but  Charles's  efforts  to  con- 
tinue the  centralizing  process  and  his  fiscal  policies 
resulted  in  an  uprising  of  the  cities — the  war  of  the 


the  time  unarlea  abdicated  (.loot))  in  Spain 
favor  of  his  son  PHILIP  II,  Spain  was  on  its  way 
becoming  a  centralized  and  absolute  monarch 
Under  Philip  II  the  process  was  completed,  ; 


comunidadet — in  1520-21.    The  rising  was  sup- 
pressed and  its  leader,  PADILLA,  was  executed.  By 
the  time  Charles  abdicated   (1566)   in  Spain  in 
~          ""  '•  ,y  to 
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al- 
though Catalonia  and  the  Basque  Provs  "continued 
to  manifest  their  hostihty  to  the  central  govern- 
ment by  frequent  uprisings  During  Philip's  reign 
also  the  Church  acquired  its  predominant  position 
in  all  aspects  of  Spanish  life  The  Spanish  INQUI- 
SITION was  organized  by  TORCJXTEMADA  in  the  late 
15th  cent  but  reached  its  greatest  power  under 
Philip  At  the  same  time  the  Catholic  Reform 
was  forwarded  in  Spain  by  St  ION  ATI  us  OP  LOYOLA, 
8t  THERESA  of  Avila,  and  St  JOHN  OP  THE  CROSS 
With  Spam,  Philip  had  also  inherited  Sicily, 
Naples,  Sardinia,  Milan,  Franche-Comto,  tho 
Netherlands,  and  all  the  Spanish  colonies  His  at- 
tempt to  impose  the  Inquisition  on  the  NETHER- 
LANDS piecipitated  tho  Dutch  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence The  northern  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke  while  the  souther  n 
provinces  (see  NFTHERLANDS,  AUSTRIAN  AND 
SPANISH)  were  subjugated  after  years  of  bloody 
warfare  As  tho  champion  of  Catholicism  in  Eu- 
rope, Spam  also  unsuccessfully  intervened  in  the 
French  Wars  of  Religion  by  sending  an  army  to 
support  the  LKAUUE  against  Hemy  IV  Spanish 
military  power,  which  had  achieved  its  greatest 
successes  in  the  Tieaty  of  CATEAU-C^MBR^HIS 
(1559)  and  in  the  naval  victory  at  LEPANTO  over 
the  Turks  (1571),  was  on  the  decline  The  nvahy 
on  the  seas  between  Spain  and  England  culminated 
in  the  attempted  conquest  of  England  by  the 
Spanish  ARMADA  (1588),  its  dismal  failure  was  a 
blow  from  which  Spam  never  recovered  Under 
Philip  II's  successors,  PHILIP  III  and  PHILIP  IV, 
Spam  was  drawn  into  the  THIRTY  YEARS  WAR 
(1618-48),  prolonged  by  wai  with  Fiance  until 
1659  The  peace  treaties  (see  WLBTPHALIA,  PEAC  E 
OP,  PYRENEES,  PE\CE  OF  THE)  made  France  the 
leading  continental  powci  of  Europe  The  wars  of 
Louis  XIV  of  Franco  (see  DUTCH  WARS,  DEVOLU- 
TION, WAR  or,  GRAND  ALLIANCE,  WAR  OF  THE) 
cost  Spam  further  territories  and  military  prestige 
PORTW.AL,  united  with  Spam  by  Philip  II  in  1580, 
had  legamed  its  independence  in  1640  The  politi- 
cal weakness  of  Spam  was  complicated  by  the 
absence  of  a  direct  heir  to  CHARLES  II,  who  suc- 
ceeded Philip  IV  in  1665  The  chief  claimants  to 
tho  succession  were  Louis  XIV  of  Fiance  and 
Archduke  Charles  of  Austria  (later  Emperor 
CHARLES  VI)  The  pro-French  party  at  tho  Span- 
ish court  ultimately  won  out  whon  Charles  II 
designated  Louis  XIV's  grandson,  Philip  (later 
PHILIP  V  of  Spam)  as  successor  Pr  otractod  nego- 
tiations among  the  European  powers,  regarding  a 
partition  of  the  Spanish  empire,  piocodcd  the  out- 
break, on  Charles's  death,  of  the  War  of  the  SPAN- 
ISH SurcpssioN  (1701-14)  The  Peace  of  Utrecht 
(see  UTRFCHT,  Pt,\cE  Oh)  confirmed  Philip  V  on 
the  Spanish  throne,  but  it  transferred  tho  Spanish 
Netherlands,  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sardinia  to 
Austiia  and  Sicily  to  Savoy  Attempts  to  recover 
these  losses  and  to  revive  Spanish  prestige  were 
fostered  by  Philip's  ambitious  queen,  ELIZABETH 
FARNESE,  and  his  chief  minister,  ALBERONI,  they 
merely  led  (1718)  to  the  formation  of  the  QUAD- 
RUPLF  ALH\Nck,  which  in  1720  imposed  upon 
Spam  a  but  slightly  more  favoiable  settlement  in 
Italy  Spam  under  its  BOURBON  kings  came  m- 
c  reasmgly  under  French  influence  after  the  FAMILY 
COMPACT  of  1733  and  its  successors  With  tho  aid 
of  France,  Spam  regained  (1735)  Naples  and  Sicily 
in  the  War  of  the  POLISH  SUCCESSION  These  two 
kingdoms,  however,  no  longer  were  administered 
by  Spanish  viceroys  but  were  ruled  independently 
by  a  cadet  branch  of  the  Spanish  Boui  bons  In  tho 
Treaty  of  Paris  of  1703  (see  PARIS,  TREATY  OF), 
Spam  lost  FLORIDA  to  England  but  was  compen- 
sated with  LOUISIANA  by  Fiance  In  tho  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  Spain  sidod  with  the  United 
States  and  Fiance  and  recovered  Florida  in  the 
Treaty  of  Pans  of  1783  Those,  however,  were 
short-lived  successes  Of  greater  benefit  to  Spam 
were  the  internal  reforms  carried  out  by  EN- 
SENADA  and  later  by  FLORIDABH.NCA  under  Philip 
V's  successors,  FERDINAND  VI  and  CHARLFH  III 
The  economy  of  Spam  had  steadily  deteriorated 
since  the  reign  of  Philip  II  The  large  influx  of 
gold  had  long  ceased,  though  only  little  of  the 
gold  had  stayed  in  Spain,  its  ill  offcc  ts  remained 
Tho  colonization  of  the  vast  Spanish  empire  and 
the  many  costly  wars  had  depleted  the  population 
The  peasants  lived  in  miserv  on  the  inefficiently 
i  un  estates  of  the  grandees  The  court  and  govern- 
ment had  decayed  m  an  atmosphere  of  bigotry, 
incompetence,  and  corruption  Tho  Church,  ex- 
hausted by  the  struggle  between  the  popes  and  the 
kings,  had  laigoly  ceased  its  political  role  as  a  con- 
structive force  and  was  using  its  influence  lor  the 
perpetuation  of  the  existing  order  The  towering 
artistic,  literary,  and  scholarly  achievements  of  the 
16th-cent  (tho  Golden  Century)  had  given  place, 
by  the  mid- 18th  cent ,  to  meaningless  convention 
The  attempts  at  reform  in  the  second  half  of  the 
18th  cent ,  though  sincere,  intelligent,  and  moder- 
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ately  successful,  could  not  restore  the  nation's 
economic  and  political  health  overnight  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits  in  1767,  hailed  as  a  liberal 
measure,  had  little  effect  in  Spam  and  generally  un- 
fortunate effects  in  Spanish  America  CHARLES 
IV,  who  succeeded  Charles  III,  was  an  incompetent 
monarch,  dominated  by  his  wife,  MAR£A  LUISA, 
and  her  favorite,  the  able  but  unscrupulous  GODOY 
Drawn  into  the  FKENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  WAIUJ 
and  the  Wars  of  NAPOLEON  I,  Spam  underwent  its 
greatest  humiliation  in  1808  with  the  successive 
abdications  of  Charles  and  his  son,  FERDINAND  VII, 
the  installation  of  Joseph  BONAPARTE  on  the  Span- 
ish throne,  and  tho  occupation  of  Spam  by  French 
troops  However,  the  rigor  and  heroism  displayed 
by  the  common  people  of  Spain  in  their  straggle 
against  tho  c  onqueror  (see  PENINSULAR  WAR) 
proved  that  Spam  had  lost  nothing  of  its  ba.su 
vitality  By  1814  the  Spanish  resistance  fore  es  and 
the  British  under  Wellington  had  expelled  the 
French,  and  Ferdinand  VII  was  restored  under  a 
constitution  drawn  up  m  1812  at  Cadiz  by  the  first 
national  Cortes  of  Spain 

Monarchists  and  lit  publicans  The  natronalist  and 
liberal  upsurge  that  swept  over  Spain  and  its  over- 
seas empire  during  the  Peninsular  War  was  focused, 
somewhat  incomprehensibly,  on  the  person  of 
Ferdinand  VII  After  his  restoration  Ferdinand, 
through  his  reactionary  measures,  channeled  the 
forces  that  had  placed  him  on  the  throne  into  the 
opposition  At  home,  the  liberal  and  radical  forces 
were  to  attack  the  very  institution  of  tho  monarchy, 
overseas,  they  brought  about  the  independence  of 
the  Latin  American  nations  By  1825  all  Latin 
America  except  several  territories  in  the  West 
Indies  had  gained  independence  Through  the 
SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR  (1898)  Cuba,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Phrlrpprnes  were  lost  In  Spam 
itself,  Ferdinand's  refusal  to  honor  the  constitu- 
tion resulted  in  the  revolution  of  1820,  put  down  in 
1823  by  Fronc  h  troops  ac  tmg  for  the  Holy  Alliance 
Shortly  before  his  death  (1833),  Ferdinand  altered 
the  law  of  succession  in  favor  of  his  daughter, 
ISAB*  i  LA  II,  and  to  tho  detriment  of  hw  brother, 
Don  CARLOH  Isabella  succeeded  under  the  re- 
gency of  her  mother,  M\RIA  CHRISTINA,  but  her 
succession  was  contested  by  the  CAHLIBTS  in  a  bit- 
ter war  that  raged  until  1839  Her  turbulent  reign 
(1833-68),  which  ended  in  abdication,  was  a  series 
of  uprisings,  military  coups  d'etat,  new  constitu- 
tions, and  dictatorships  Politics  were  largely  a 
matter  of  personalities — among  these  ESPAHTERO, 
NARVAFZ,  PRIM,  and  O'DONNELL  wore  outstand- 
ing— but  factions  generally  fell  into  three  groups 
the  extreme  reactionaries,  who  included  the  Car- 
lists,  the  moderates  and  progressives,  who  theoret- 
ically favored  a  constitutional  monarchy,  but  who 
tended  to  rule  dictatonally  when  they  came  into 
power,  and  the  republicans  The  Catalan  and 
Basque  separatists  favored  whichever  party  hap- 
pened to  oppose  the  central  government  After  the 
abdication  (1808)  of  Isabella,  the  Cortes  set  up  a 
constitutional  monarchy  and  chose  AMADFUS, 
duke  of  Aosta,  as  king  New  disorders  broke  out, 
and  Amadous  abdicated  m  1873  The  short-lived 
Spanish  republic  (1873  74)  was  torn  by  another 
Carhst  \Var,  which  continued  until  1876  ALFONSO 
XII,  son  of  Isabella,  was  placed  on  the  throne  bv 
a  coalition  of  moderate  parties,  and  in  1876  a  new 
constitution  was  adopted  By  the  end  of  the  19th 
cent  the  Socialist  and  Anarcho-Syndicahst  parties 
began  to  gam  a  wide  following  among  the  working 
classes,  particularly  in  industrial  Catalonia  and  m 
the  mining  distru  ts  of  Asturias  Strikes  and  up- 
risings, usually  suppressed  with  great  brutality, 
became  characteristic  features  of  20th-century 
Spam  Anticlerical-  rather  than  anti-Catholic — 
foelmg  was  violent  among  the  revolutionary,  and 
even  among  liberal,  elements  Spam  under  ALFON- 
SO XIII  (reigned  1885  1931)  remained  neutral  in 
tho  First  World  War  In  1923  a  new  outbreak  m 
Catalonia  was  repressed  and  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  military  dictatorship  under  PRIMO 
DK  RIVER  i  Widespread  opposition  forced  Primo 
de  Rivera's  resignation  m  1930,  in  1931,  after  a 
great  republican  victory  in  municipal  elections, 
Alfonso  XIII  was  deposed  and  a  republic  estab- 
lished The  first  president,  \ic\LA  Z  \MOHA,  soon 
resigned  in  protest  against  the  extreme  antiolonc  al 
legislation  of  tho  Cortes  and  was  succeeded  by 
At\fiA.  There  were  serious  separatist  and  Anar- 
cho-Syndicalist  uprisings  in  Catalonia  The  gov- 
ernment was  shifted  to  the  right,  and  in  19*4  a 
miners'  uprising  in  the  Asturias  was  drowned  m 
blood  However,  the  Popular  Front  (republicans, 
Socialists,  Communists,  and  syndicalists)  won  an 
overwhelming  victory  m  the  national  elections  m 
1936  Before  the  now  government  under  -Vzafla 
had  time  to  carry  out  its  program,  a  military  re- 
bellion precipitated  the  great  civil  war  of  1946-39 
The  Insurgents,  who  soon  came  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Gen  Francisco  FRANCO,  embraced  most 
conservative  groups,  notably  tho  monarchists, 
Carhsts,  most  of  the  army  officers,  the  clericalists, 
the  landowners  and  industrialists,  and  the  fascist 
FALANQB  Their  forces  received  the  immediate 
military  aid  of  Germany  and  Italy  The  Loyalists 
were  supported  by  the  Popular  Front  parties  and 
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by  the  nationalists  in  Catalonia  and  the  Basque 
Provs  ,  which  had  at  last  been  granted  auton- 
omy Thanks  to  the  "non-intervention"  policy 
of  England  and  France,  the  Loyalists  received 
virtually  no  outside  support  except  for  an  Inter- 
national Brigade  and  for  acme  meager  aid  from 
the  USSR  Originating  in  Spanish  Morocco,  the 
rebellion  soon  spread  over  all  Spam  Despite  their 
military  inferiority  and  their  internal  divisions,  the 
Loyalists  made  a  remarkably  determined  stand, 
particularly  in  central  Spain  and  Catalonia  Ma- 
drid, defended  by  General  MIAJA,  held  out  until  the 
end  of  the  war  Celebrated  incidents  of  the  civil 
war  were  the  resistance  of  the  alcazar  of  TOLEDO 
against  the  siege  by  the  Loyalists  (1936),  the  Loy- 
alist victory  (1937)  over  Italian  forces  near  Guada- 
lajara, and  the  bombing  (1937)  of  GUERVICA  and 
other  undefended  cities  by  German  planes  By  the 
beginning  of  1938  the  territories  held  by  the 
Loyalists  had  shrunk  drastically,  and  with  the 
fall  (Jan  ,  1939)  of  Barcelona  the  war  was  almost 
over  Madrid  surrendered  in  March,  1939  The 
Loyalist  government  and  many  thousands  of  refu- 
gees fled  into  France,  and  tho  government  of 
Franco  was  soon  recognized  by  all  major  powers 
save  the  USSR  A  corporative  state  was  set  up 
under  Franco's  dictatorship  The  Church  was 
restored  its  property  and  its  favored  position, 
though  there  was  much  friction  between  Church 
and  state  The  Falange  was  the  sole  legal  party, 
and  the  leftist  opposition  was  energetically  sup- 
pressed Catalan  and  Basque  autonomy  was 
abolished  Despite  its  membership  in  the  Axis, 
Spam  remained  more  or  less  neutral  (though  friend- 
ly^ to  the  Axis  powers)  throughout  the  Second 
World  War  The  dismissal  (1942)  of  SERRANO 
SUNER  curbed  the  power  of  the  Falange  and  inau- 
gurated a  more  cautious  policy  toward  the  Allies 
After  the  war  the  Franco  regime  succeeded  in  re- 
taining its  power  despite  internal  opposition  from 
leftist  and  liberal  groups  as  well  as  from  the  disap- 
pointed monarchists,  and  despite  the  hostility  of 
the  Allies.  The  United  Nations,  refusing  to  rooog- 
niee  the  constitutionality  of  the  Franco  regime, 
excluded  Spam  from  membership  In  1947  Franco 
declared  Spam  a  monarchy,  with  a  regency  council 
and  himself  as  the  head  of  the  state,  tho  eventual 
succession  to  Franco  by  a  king  or  a  regent  was  to 
be  determined  by  the  regency  council  This  law  of 
succession  was  approved  in  a  referendum  The 
Cortes  was  reestablished,  along  fascist  lines,  in 
1942,  and  in  1945  The  major  problems  of  Spain 
remained  the  explosive  political  situation  and  the 
healing  of  the  deep  scars  left  by  the  civil  war 
Among  recent  descriptive  works  on  Spain  is  S  F 
A  Cole,  Spain  Everlasting  (1945)  The  author- 
itative historian  of  Spain  is  Rafael  ALTAMIRA  Y 
CREVBA  See  also  Eduardo  Perez  Pujol,  Histona 
d«  lot  institucwnes  sociales  de  la  Espana  Goda  (4 
vols  ,  1896) ,  M  A  S  Hume,  Spam  lit  Greatness 
and  Decay  (1898),  H  B  Clarke,  Modem  Spain, 
1815-1898  (1906),  Stanley  Lane-Poole  and  Arthur 
Oilman,  The  Moors  in  Spain  (new  ed  ,  1911),  11 
B  Merriman,  The  Rise  of  the  Spanish  Empire  (4 
vols  ,  1918-36) ,  Antonio  Ballesteros  y  Beretta, 
Sintesis  dc  hislona  de  Espana  (1920),  H  D  Sedg- 
wick,  Spain  (1925),  Sir  George  Young,  The  New 
Spain  (1933),  Louis  Bertrand  and  Sir  Charles 
Alexander,  The  History  of  Spain  (1934),  Eladio 
Garcia  and  Modesto  Medina,  Histona  de  Espaha 
(1934),  E  Allison  Peers,  The  Spanish  Tragedy, 
1930-86  (193b),  Frank  Jellmek,  The  Civil  War  in 
Spain  (1938),  Robert  Sencourt,  Spain's  Ordeal 
(1940),  Salvador  de  Madanaga,  Spain  (new  ed  , 
1943),  Luis  Qumtatnlla,  Franco's  Black  Spain 
(1946) 

Spalatin,  George  (shpa'iaten),  1484-1545,  promi- 
nent German  reformer  His  original  name  was 
Georg  Burckhardt,  and  he  was  called  Spalatm  after 
his  birthplace,  Spalt,  near  Nuremberg  Spalatm 
was  devoted  to  the  Lutheran  cause,  and  as  secre- 
tary and  court  preacher  to  Frederick  III,  elector  of 
Saxony,  he  served  as  intermediary  between  Martin 
Luther  and  Frederick  Since  Luther  was  frequent- 
Iv  dependent  upon  the  B\  mpathy  of  Frederick,  the 
presence  of  an  ally  at  court  was  a  factor  important 
to  the  success  of  the  Reformation  After  Freder- 
ick's death  in  1525  Spalatm  became  canon  at  Alten- 
burg,  although  he  retained  his  influence  at  court  as 
counselor  to  the  two  succeeding  electors,  John  the 
Constant  and  John  Frederick  He  wrote  Annales 
reformation**,  a  record  of  events  and  rulers  of  the 
Reformation  period 

Spalato,  Yugoslavia  see  SPLIT. 

Spalding,  Albert  (spdl'dmg),  1888-,  American  vio- 
linist, b  Chicago,  studied  in  Italy  and  Franco  Ho 
made  his  debuts  in  Pans  in  1906  and  in  New  York 
In  1908  and  won  wide  popularity  on  his  extensive 
tours  See  his  autobiography,  Rise  to  Follow  ( 1 943) 

rding,  Lyman,  1776-1821,  American  physician, 
Cornish,  N  H  ,  M  B  Harvard,  1797  He  lec- 
tured at  Dartmouth  medical  school  and  taught 
anatomy  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Fail-field,  NY  He  introduced  vaccination  for 
smallpox  in  Portsmouth  (1801)  and  studied  yellow 
fever  and  hydrophobia  In  1820  he  founded  the 
US  Pharmacopoeia 
Spalding  (spol'dlng).  urban  district  (1931  pop. 


1864 

12,595;  1943  estimated  pop.  13,700),  in  the  Parte 
of  Holland,  Lincolnshire,  England,  on  the  Welland 
and  SW  of  Boston,  in  a  productive  farm  region 
The  town  has  a  Dutch  aspect,  with  numerous 
market  and  nursery  gardens.  The  parish  church 
dates  from  1284  Ascough  Fee,  or  Asooughfee,  Hall 
(16th  cent.),  in  the  vicinity,  is  now  a  museum. 

Spallanzani,  Lazzaro  (l&d'dBard  spal-luntsa'nS), 
1729-99,  Italian  naturalist  He  was  professor  at 
the  universities  of  Modena  (1763-69)  and  Pavia 
(from  1769)  His  important  researches  included 
studies  of  the  digestive  action  of  saliva,  regenera- 
tion of  tissue,  circulation  in  embryos,  and  respira- 
tory changes  in  cold-blooded  and  warm-blooded 
animals  He  performed  experiments  disproving 
J  T  NeedhanVs  theory  of  spontaneous  generation. 

Spandau  (shpan'dou),  former  town,  since  1920  a 
western  district  (pop  159,599)  of  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, on  the  Havel  river  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Spree.  It  is  an  inland  port  and  an  industrial  center 
with  steel  mills  and  large  manufactures  of  electrical 
equipment  Chartered  in  1232,  Spaudau  became 
one  of  the  mam  fortress  towns  m  Brandenburg.  Its 
fortress  was  occupied  in  the  Thirty  Years  War  by 
the  Swedes  (1631-34)  and  in  tho  Napoleonic  Wars 
by  the  French  (1806-13),  later  it  became  a  dread 
political  prison  After  1945  Spandau  was  included 
in  the  British  occupation  sector  of  Berlin 

Spangenberg,  August  Gottlieb  (ou'got>st  gdt'lSp 
shpang'unberk),  1704-92,  a  bishop  of  the  MORAVI- 
AN CHURCH  and  a  founder  of  that  church  in  Ameri- 
ca, b  Prussia  At  the  Univ  of  Jena,  he  met  Graf 
von*  Zmzendorf,  in  1730  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Moravian  colony,  Herrnhut  In  1732  he  joined  the 
theological  faculty  of  the  Univ  of  Halle,  but  disa- 
greement with  the  *  lews  of  hw  superiors  led  to  his 
dismissal  He  became  assistant  to  Zmzendorf  and 
was  sent  by  him  on  a  mission  to  America  in  1735 
There,  for  a  large  portion  of  his  life,  Spangenberg 
was  active  in  establishing  settlements,  churches, 
and  schools  in  Georgia,  Pennsylvania,  and  North 
Carolina  In  1744  he  was  made  bishop  Zmzen- 
dorf  died  m  1760  and  two  years  later  Spangen- 
berg returned  to  Herrnhut,  where  IMS  held  a  place 
of  leadership  among  the  Brethren  His  Idea  Fidei 
Fratrum  (1779,  Eng  tr  ,  1784)  was  adopted  as  the 
declaration  of  faith  of  the  Moravian  Church 
Among  his  other  writings  is  a  life  of  Zmzendorf 

Spangler,  borough  (pop  3,201),  Cambna  co  ,  SW 
Pa  ,  NW  of  Ebensburg,  me  1893 

spaniel  (sp&'nyul),  name  of  a  large  group  of  dogs 
probably  the  earliest  type  of  sporting  dog  Span- 
iels are  believed  to  have  originated  in  Spain,  and 
records  of  the  existence  of  the  spaniel  date  from  the 
14th  cent  In  genet  al  the  spaniels  have  silky  coats, 
sometimes  wavy  or  curled,  relatively  short  legs, 
and  long  ears  Spaniels  were  early  differentiated 
into  two  main  groups,  the  land  spaniels  and  the 
water  spaniels  There  are  a  number  of  breeds  of 
land  spaniels  One  of  the  oldest  is  the  Brittany 
spaniel,  the  only  spaniel  that  points  game  in  hunt- 
ing It  does  not  very  closely  resemble  the  other 
land  spaniels  Its  shoulder  height  is  from  17  to 
19J/4  in  ,  although  the  standards  accept  males 
slightly  taller  The  coat  is  short  and  either  orange 
and  white  or  liver  and  white,  both  combinations 
preferably  speckled  with  roan  The  Clumber  span- 
id  is  rather  heavily  built,  with  a  long,  low-set  body 
It  was  early  developed  in  England  and  proved  to 
be  an  excellent  retriever  It  has  a  silky,  straight 
coat,  of  lemon  and  white  or  orange  and  white,  with 
few  markings  preferred  The  cocker  spaniel  is  the 
smallest  of  the  sporting  spaniels  Although  it  was 
bred  for  flushing  and  retrieving  gamo,  it  has  won 
wide  popularity  as  a  pet  The  American  type 
corker  spaniel  is  a  compact,  muscular  dog  with  a 
silky  coat  (cither  flat  or  slightly  waved),  lobular 
low-set  leathery  ears  covered  with  long  hair,  and 
feathered  legs  In  color  it  may  be  solid  black  or 
red,  liver  or  cream  colored,  or  parti-colored  The 
American  cocker  is  similar  to  the  original  cocker, 
tho  English  type,  which  averages  a  little  heavier 
than  the  Amen  can  The  field  spaniel  was  developed 
in  England  from  crosses  between  the  cocker  and 
the  Sussex  spaniels  It  is  larger  than  the  cocker, 
weighing  from  36  to  50  Ib  ,  and  is  commonly  solid 
black  in  color,  although  liver,  roan,  and  mahogany 
red  are  also  acceptable  The  springer  spaniel  is 
known  m  the  English  and  Welsh  breeds  The  Eng- 
lish springer  spaniel  originated  in  England  and  was 
trained  in  hunting  to  spring  up  and  flush  birds  It 
has  become  popular  as  a  pet  in  the  United  States 
The  coat  is  glossy  and  flat  or  wavy  and  is  usually 
black  and  white,  liver  and  white,  black  and  tan,  or 
black,  white,  and  tan  The  Welsh  springer  spaniel 
is  smaller  than  the  English  and  is  always  red  and 
white  (a  color  combination  not  acceptable  in  the 
standards  for  the  English  type).  A  coat  of  a  nch 
golden  liver  color  marks  the  Sussex  spaniel,  favored 
in  England  for  hunting  in  rough  country  It  is 
larger  and  heavier  than  the  cocker  spaniel.  Among 
ancient  breeds  of  the  toy  spamd  are  the  Japanese 
spaniel  and  tho  Maltese  dog.  There  are  two  breeds 
of  the  voter  spaniel,  the  American  and  the  Irish 
The  American  breed  la  a  sturdy,  muscular  dog,  the 
males  weighing  from  about  28  to  45  Ib.,  a  good 
swimmer,  and  useful  aa  a  retriever  on  land  and  in 
the  water  Its  tightly  curled  coat  is  dark  chocolate 


or  liver  in  color;  the  eara  are  long  and  wide  and 
covered  with  thick  curls.  Tallest  of  the  spaniels  is 
the  Irish  water  spaniel;  males  stand  from  22  to  24 
in  at  the  shoulder  Its  tightly  curled,  water-re- 
pellent coat  is  solid  liver  m  color.  It  has  a  curly 
topknot,  and  the  ears  are  covered  with  curls.  The 
tail,  beyond  its  root,  has  such  short  hair  that  it 
appears  bare 

Spanish,  river  of  S  Ontario,  issuing  from  Spanish 
Lake,  NW  of  Sudbury,  and  flowing  153  mi.  gener- 
ally S  and  SW  through  Biskotasi  and  Agnew  lakes 
to  Lake  Huron  opposite  Manitoulm  island. 
Spanish  Africa,  name  for  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
Africa,  i  e ,  the  Canary  Islands,  Ifm,  Spanish 
Guinea,  Spanish  Morocco,  and  Spanish  Sahara 
Spanish  America,  Spanish-speaking  countries  of 
LATIN  AMERICA  Spanish  America  includes  Mexi- 
co, Central  America  (except  British  Honduras) 
with  Panama,  South  America  (except  Brazil  and 
Guiana),  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
Puerto  Rico  These  lands  are  also  collectively 
called  Hispanic  America 

Spanish  American  literature.  The  story  of  Spanish 
American  literature,  in  one  sense,  begins  with  the 
letters  of  Christopher  Columbus  and  the  reports  of 
the  later  Spanish  conquistadors,  for,  though  the 
writing  was  purely  Spanish  and  by  aliens,  its  sub- 
ject matter  was  American  Some  of  the  early  re- 
ports and  chronicles  had  considerable  literal  y 
merit  The  conqueror  of  Mexico,  Hernan  Cortes, 
wrote  with  vigorous  narrative  style,  and  the  chion- 
icle  by  his  companion,  Berual  DIAZ  DK.L  CASTILLO, 
is  still  read  today  for  the  crisp  proso  in  which  he 
desci  i  bed  the  stirring  events  of  the  warfare  and  the 
wonders  of  a  new  land  Admiration  of  things 
American  early  gave  a  less  Spanish  tone  even  to 
writings  that  were  in  the  strict  Spanish  mode,  as  in 
the  notable  epic,  La  Aiaucana,  m  whu  h  Alonso  do 
ERCILLA  y  ZtfSiOA  after  he  had  returned  to  Spain 
praised  the  valor  of  the  Arawanian  Indians 
against  whom  he  had  fought  in  Chile  Other  cap- 
tains and  many  missionary  priests  wrote  of  the 
new  land,  and  even  before  La  Araucana  had  ap- 
peared late  in  the  16th  cent ,  the  fiist  of  the  gifted 
literary  sons  of  the  New  World,  GARru,Aso  DE  LA 
VBOA  (the  Inca),  who  was  the  son  of  a  Spanish  cap- 
tain and  an  Inca  princess,  had  written  Instoues  of 
the  glory  of  tho  Inca  empire  aud  of  its  downfall 
before  tho  swords  of  the  Spanish  He  was,  how- 
ever, writing  in  Spain,  not  in  America  Yet  with 
the  growth  of  Spanish  colonial  society  in  the  New 
World,  small  literary  circles  appeared,  notably  in 
the  viceregal  capitals  of  Mexu  o  citv  and  Lima,  and 
much  writing  was  done.  Most  of  it  was  of  poor 
quality  and  was  strictly  imitative  of  the  fasliions 
of  Spanish  literature,  jnaking  due  allowance  for  the 
time  of  transportation  across  tho  Atlantic  Poetry 
was  written  in  tho  overblown  and  obscure  style 
known  aa  Gongorism  (after  Luis  de  G6ngora  y 
Argote),  and  the  more  accomplished  pnosts  con- 
trived sermons  suited  to  the  best  baroque  taste  but 
with  little  content  Yet  groat  artists  did  appear 
Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarc6n,  although  he  must  be  counted 
as  a  Spanish  writer  (and  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
greatest  period  of  Spain's  literature),  was  Mexican 
by  birth  That  remarkable  nun,  Sor  JUANA  IN&* 
DB  LA  CRUZ,  was  able  by  her  genius  to  soar  above 
the  mannerisms  of  the  late  17th  cent  ,  she  was  a 
woman  of  learning,  a  feminist,  and  an  able  writer 
in  prose,  though  she  is  best  remembered  for  her 
poetry,  wittv  and  satirical  as  well  as  touching  and 
exquisite  She  was  unquestionably  the  greatest 
figure  of  the  colonial  period  When  that  period 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  revolutions  of  tho 
early  19th  cent ,  it  was  accompanied  by  bursts  of 
able  patriotic  writing  The  Liberator  himself, 
Sim6n  Bolivar,  showed  some  of  tho  qualities  that 
made  him  a  ieader  m  his  clear  and  well-propor- 
tioned prose  His  victory  at  Junfn  was  also  cele- 
brated in  a  long  poem  by  one  of  the  three  great 
poets  of  the  period,  the  Ecuadorean  Jos6  Joaqufn 
OLMEDO  He,  with  the  Cuban  Jos6  Maria  HEREDIA 
and  the  Venezuelan  Andres  BELLO,  showed  a  burn- 
ing interest  in  the  events  of  tlie  day  and  demon- 
strated the  linkage  of  literature  with  political  and 
social  action  that  has  been  so  much  more  prominent 
in  Latin  America  than  in  tho  United  States  Poet- 
statesmen  and  president-novelists  have  been  com- 
mon in  Spanish  American  history  Antonio  NA- 
RINO  and  other  revolutionists  helped  to  introduce 
French  literary  forms  as  well  as  ideas  on  liberty 
The  "Mexican  Thinker,"  Jos6  Joaquin  FERNANDEZ 
DE  LIZARD  i,  was  an  ardent  revolutionist  as  well  as 
recorder  of  Mexican  customs  in  his  picaresque 
novel,  El  Penquillo  Sarniento  [the  Itching  Parrot] 
Olmodo,  Bello,  and  Heredia  all  wrote  poetry  in  neo- 
classic  form,  although  it  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Arturo  Torres-Rioseco  that  Heredia's  "En  el  teo- 
ralh  de  Cholula"  [in  the  temple-pyramid  of  Cho- 
lulal  (1820)  is  actually  the  first  romantic  poem  in 
the  Spanish  language,  and  there  10  strong  romantic 
emotion  in  his  classic  ode  on  Niagara  Bello,  how- 
ever, who  had  stressed  the  New  World  scene  in  his 
poems  on  the  tropics,  was  a  stern  opponent  of  ro- 
manticism, which  swept  across  Latin  America  like 
a  strong  wind  from  France.  In  Buenos  Aires, 
where  the  young  intellectuals  contended  against 
the  dictatorship  of  Juan  Manuel  de  Rosas  in  secret 
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political  activity,  they  ^pressed  themwlves  in 
Byronic  poetry,  such  as  that  of  Eateban  ECREVB- 
RRfA,  and  in  romantic  novels,  such  as  the  cele- 
brated Amalut  of  Jose  Marraoi  Two  of  the  great 
leaden  against  Rosas,  both  of  them  later  presidents 
of  Argentina,  were  towering  literary  figures  as 
well  Bartolom6  MITRE  was  an  able  historian  and 
poet  Domingo  F.  SARMIENTO  was  the  leading 
champion  of  romanticism  in  the  struggle  against 
Hello's  ueoolassioism.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
educators  of  Latin  America  as  well,  and  a  prolific 
writer  of  essays  and  sketches  of  travels  His  stxidy 
of  personaliam  in  politics  (caudiUismo)  in  Facundo 
(1845)  is  still  widely  read  as  a  penetrating  analysis 
not  only  of  politics  but  also  of  the  Latin  American 
temperament  The  romantic  movement  with  its 
interest  in  landscape  and  local  color  intensified  the 
urge  toward  American  subjects,  and  the  second 
half  of  the  19th  cent  saw  the  mastery  of  the  Span- 
ish American  subject  matter  by  Spanish  American 
authors  The  most  remarkable  achievement,  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  Latin  American  literature, 
was  outside  all  schools  and  fashions,  seeming  to 
spung  from  the  very  soil  of  the  Argentine  Patnpa, 
where  the  picturesque  cowboy,  the  gaucho,  had 
developed  his  own  mode  of  life,  this  was  the  epic 
Martin  Fierro  by  Jose  HERNANDEZ  The  gaucho, 
who  was  soon  to  disappear  before  the  diligent  im- 
migrant farmers  on  the  Pampa,  inspired  many 
another  Argentine  before  and  after  Hernandez 
(such  as  Echeverrfa  and  the  latei  Uicardo  GOiRAL- 
DE8,  with  his  magnificent  Don  Segundo  Sombra  in 
1926)  Much  more  self-conscious  than  Hernandez 
but  no  less  original  was  the  Peruvian  Ricardo 
PAI,MA,  who  developed  from  the  Spanish  costum- 
bnsta  style  a  new  form  of  historical  local-color 
sketch,  which  ho  called  the  tradm6n,  suave  and 
multicolored,  these  tradinones  were  Peruvian,  in- 
dividual, and  delightful  In  Colombia,  Jorge 
ISAACB  found  the  material  for  a  romantic  idyl, 
Maria  (1867),  and  the  Mexican  Indian  Ignacio 
Manuel  AI/TAMIRANO  pictured  native  life  in  Mex- 
ico. It  is,  perhaps,  remarkable  that  the  first  great 
literary  movement  ausing  out  of  Latin  America  to 
take  Spam  by  storm  was  in  the  beginning  not  con- 
cerned with  the  American  scene,  for  MODEHNIBMO, 
affected  by  French  hteiary  currents  in  the  late 
19th  (ont ,  turned  to  the  exotic,  to  landscapes  with 
swans  and  peacocks,  to  words  chosen  with  the  most 
discriminating  tasto,  to  rhjthms  like  ( hords  of 
music  and  images  like  the  flow  of  light  The  move- 
ment was  heralded  by  the  great  Cuban  patriot, 
Jose  MARTI,  las  compatriot  Julian  del  CAKAL,  the. 
tragic  Colombian  Jose  Asuncion  SILVA,  and  the 
Mexicans  Manuel  GUTIERRKK  NAJER\  and  Salva- 
dor DfAZ  MIRON  It  reached  its  zenith  in  the 
vaulting  genius  of  Ruben  D\Rfo,  perhaps  the  best- 
known  figure  of  Spanish  Ameru  an  literature  His 
Azul  [blue]  (1888)  marked  an  epoch,  the  true  com- 
ing of  age  of  Spanish  American  literature  Little 
magazines  and  literary  circles  sprang  up,  and  the 
movement  produc  od  a  host  of  highly  gifted  poots — 
Guillormo  VALENCIA  ui  Colombia,  Amado  NERVO 
in  Mexw  o,  Jose  Santos  CHOCANO  m  Peru,  Leopoldo 
LuuoNBtt  in  Argentina,  Julio  HERRKR\  Y  REISSIG 
in  Uruguay — and  prose  writers,  notably  Jose 
Enrique  Roo6  Modtrnismo  demonstrated  with 
force  the  international  character  of  Spanish  Amer- 
ican literature  and  its  continuing  tie  with  tho 
literature  of  Spain  The  connection  with  Spain 
was  lessoned  by  the  revolt  against  modcrnismo 
announced  dramatically  by  Enrique  GON/ALEZ 
MART{NEZ  in  Mexico,  for  Spanish  Ameru  an  writers 
turned  more  and  more  to  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  Latin  American  peoples  The  Indian  had  always 
been  a  primary  com  oin  in  Spanish  American  liter- 
ature, reflected  a<  ( ording  to  the  mode,  with  curios- 
ity by  the  first  comers,  with  sympathetic  conde- 
scension by  the  neoc  lassicists,  with  sentimental 
admuation  by  the  romantiCB  Many  of  the  writers 
of  the  20th  cent  turned  with  fieri  e  prac  ticahty  to 
picturing  the  life  of  the  Indians  and  the  poor  as  it 
was  enacted,  too  often  ui  squalor,  misery,  and 
oppression  The  works  of  Alcides  ARGUEDAB 
offered  a  cheerless  sociological  study  of  Bolivia, 
foreshadowing  the  political  activities  of  Victor 
Raul  HAVA  »E  LA  TORRK  and  his  Apnstas,  cen- 
tered in  Peru  The  outstanding  historic  al  event  in 
Mexico,  the  revolution  that  began  in  1010,  pro- 
duced a  renaissaiH  o  of  Mexican  letters  The  novels 
of  Mariano  AZUELA  and  Gregono  L6rr/  Y  I1  IJENTES 
presented  powerfully  the  oppression  of  the  Indians 
and  the  motive  fon  OB  of  the  revolution  The  highly 
gifted  Alfonso  REYEB  (who  also  became  an  autho- 
rity on  Spanish  literature  of  the  Renaissance)  pre- 
sented in  poetic  prose  his  Vision  de  Anahuac 
Social  problems  and  realistic  studies  of  Latin 
American  landscape  and  color  brought  other  no- 
table novels,  such  as  the  poetic  Voragine  (the 
vortex]  of  Jos6  Eustasio  RIVERA,  Dona  Barbara  and 
the  other  works  of  Romulo  GALLEOOS,  Huatipungo 
by  Jorge  ICAZA,  and  the  novels  of  Manuel  GALVEZ 
and  Oiro  AuBOHfA.  Angry  protests  against  the 
international  activities  of  the  United  States  (van- 
gut  imperialism)  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  20th 
«nt ,  ae  in  the  works  of  the  Venezuelan  Rufino 
BLANCO-FOMBONA  and  the  Argentinian  Manuel 
UOAJPOB,  had  only  a  few  lingering  echoes  in  the 
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1930s  and  1940s  No  single  strain  was  to  dominate 
Spanish  American  literature  after  modernitmo,  and 
there  was  rich  variety  in  the  maturity  of  literature 
The  poets  Gabnela  MISTRAL  and  Pablo  NERUDA 
developed  deep-going  individual  styles,  while  indi- 
viduality ran  riot  in  some  of  the  more  extreme 
cultists  (such  as  Vicente  HIMDOBRO  and  Jorge  Luis 
BORQES)  Jorge  CARREHA  ANDHADE  with  his 
Indian  themes  in  Ecuador  and  Nicolas  GUILLEN 
with  his  Negro  themes  in  Cuba  both  turned  m 
later  years  to  more  Spanish  forms,  but  the  Puerto 
Rican  Luis  PALES  MATOS  continued  to  utilize 
Negro  rhythms  and  expertly  assembled  meaning- 
less sounds  Nor  were  all  novels  of  the  brutally 
realistic  type  Enrique  Rodriguez  LARRETA  and 
Carlos  REYLKB,  for  instance,  turned  to  writing  of 
Spain  for  escape  from  the  problems  and  conflicts  of 
their  own  lands  The  tapestry  has  many  colors  It 
should  be  noted  that  educators  have  perhaps  had 
more  influence  in  Spanish  American  literature  than 
in  various  other  world  literatures  Such  figures  as 
Sarnuento,  Gabnela  Mistral,  Eugenio  Maria  de 
HOSTOH,  Justo  SIFRRA,  and  Jose  VABCONCELOB  have 
been  of  the  utmost  importance  See  Alfred  Coester, 
The  Literary  History  of  Spanish  America  (1916), 
K  Herman  Henpelt  and  others,  An  Outline  of 
Spanwh  American  Literature  (1941),  Pedro  Henrf- 
quez-Urefia,  Literary  Currents  in  Hispanic  America 
(1945);  Arturo  Torres-Riosec  o,  The  Epic  of  Latin 
American  Lilfraturf  (rev  ed  ,  194ft) 
Spanish- American  War,  1898,  struggle  of  the  United 
States  and  Cuban  revolutionists  against  Spam  with 
the  chief  object  of  liberating  CUBA  from  Spanish 
control  Many  U  8  citizens  and  statesmen  had 
been  interested  in  the  fate  of  Cuba  since  the  time 
of  the  expedition  of  Narciso  L6poz,  and  plans  for 
annexing  the  island  to  the  United  States  had  ap- 
peared since  before  the  DISTEND  MANIFESTO  Dis- 
content of  many  Cubans  with  Spanish  rule  grew 
steadily  more  intense  and  led  to  the  TEN  YEARS 
WAR  (1868-78)  The  United  States  was  involved 
in  the  warfare  by  many  U  8  volunteers  to  the  rebel 
side,  and  U  S  feelings  were  shocked  by  the  VIROIN- 
IUB  affair  After  the  war,  the  Spanish  promises  of 
reform  were  not  kept,  and  feeling  grew  worse  be- 
tween the  royalist  upholders  of  Spanish  rule  (most- 
ly the  wealthy  and  influential)  and  the  liberal  and 
republican-minded  advocates  of  Cuba  libre  [free 
Cuba]  One  of  the  greatest  of  all  Spanish  Ameri- 
can poets  and  patriots,  Jos6  MART*,  lifted  hm  voice 
clear  above  all  others  In  1895  a  new  revolution 
broke  out  Two  of  the  leaders  of  the  Ten  Years 
War,  Maximo  G6mez  y  Baez  and  Cahxto  Garcia  y 
Ifiiguez,  were  back  to  lead  the  guerrilla  warfare, 
which  sue  ( ceded  in  tying  up  industry  and  commerce 
on  the  island  In  retaliation  Spanish  officials  or- 
dered all  the  rural  population  herded  into  the  gar- 
risoned towns,  where,  without  adequate  food  and 
shelter,  many  died  This  shocked  manv  in  the 
United  States  to  deeper  sympathy  for  the  rebel- 
lious seekers  of  freedom  The  U  S  government  was 
also  moved  by  the  heavy  losses  of  American  invest- 
ments ui  Cuba,  an  appreciation  of  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  Cuba  to  Central  America  and  a  pro- 
jected canal  there,  and  a  growing  sense  of  U  S 
power  m  affairs  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  there 
was  an  unspoken  threat  of  intervention  This  grew 
sharper  after  the  insurgents,  refusing  a  Spanish 
offer  of  autonomy,  determined  to  fight  for  full  free- 
dom Two  incidents  occurred  to  inflame  U  S  feel- 
ings against  the  Spanish  authorities  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst  published  a  letter  written  by  the 
Spanish  minister  at  Washington  to  a  friend  m  Cuba 
expressing  contempt  for  U  S  President  McKmley 
More  serious  was  the  sinking  of  the  U  8  battleship 
Maine  in  Havana  harbor  (see  MAINE)  War  senti- 
ment rose  McKmley's  suggestion  of  an  armistice 
received  no  satisfactory  reply,  and  he  was  won  to 
the  war  cause  Though  on  April  10,  1898,  hi  was 
informed  that  the  queen  of  Spam  had  ordered  hos- 
tilities suspended,  ho  barely  referred  to  that  fact 
when  he  addressed  Congress  on  April  11  He  asked 
authority  to  intervene  in  Cuba  Congress  respond- 
ed by  passing  resolutions  to  demand  Spanish  with- 
drawal from  Cuba  and  set  terms  for  U  8  interven- 
tion (including  a  pledge  to  withdraw  from  the  island 
when  independence  was  assured) ,  these  were  capped 
on  April  22  by  an  act  authorizing  enlistment  of 
volunteer  troops  On  April  24  Spam  declared  war 
on  the  United  States  The  next  day  Congress  re- 
torted by  declaring  that  a  state  of  war  had  existed 
since  April  21,  when  W  T  SAMPSON  had  been  or- 
dered to  take  the  mam  squadron  of  the  Atlantic 
fleet  to  Cuban  waters  The  warfare  thus  com- 
menced was  short  and  very  one-sided  The  first 
dramatic  incident  occurred  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  from  Cuba  On  May  1  a  U  S  squadron 
under  George  DEWEY  sailed  into  the  harbor  of 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  and  in  a  few  hours 
thoroughly  defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  there  Dew- 
ey's  name  was  greeted  across  the  United  States 
with  almost  hysterical  praise.  On  May  19  Admiral 
Pasoual  Cervera  y  Topete  took  the  Spanish  fleet 
into  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  Commodore 
W  S  SCHLEY  established  (May  28)  a  blockade  of 
the  harbor,  in  which  Rear  Admiral  Sampson  joined, 
taking  command  of  the  blockading  fleet  on  June  1 
When  the  Spanish  fleet  attempted  to  escape  on 
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July  3,  it  was  destroyed  Meanwhile  17,000  more 
or  less  trained,  poorly  equipped,  but  enthusiastic 
U  8  troops  under  W  S  SHAFT^R  (whose  appoint- 
ment tfftd  been  much  critic  ize-d)  landed  and  under- 
took a  campaign  to  capture  Santiago  The  Spaniah 
forces  were  weak,  but  there  was  some  heavy  fight- 
ing at  Siboney,  El  Caney  (July  1),  and  San  Juan 
Hill  (where  on  foot  the  Rough  Riders,  under 
Leonard  WOOD  and  Theodore  Roostvw/r  won  a 
popular  reputation)  After  a  week's  bombardment 
Santiago  surrendered  The  war  was,  in  effect,  over 
Troops  sent  under  Nelson  A  Miles  to  Puerto  Rico 
were  busily  investing  that  island  when  they  re- 
ceived word  that  an  armistice  had  been  signed  on 
Aug  12  Dowey  and  Wesley  Merritt  led  a  sue  COHH- 
ful  land  and  sea  attack  on  Manila  on  Aug  13, 
actually  after  the  armistice  was  signed  Peace  was 
arranged  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  signed  Dec  10, 
1898  (ratified  by  the  U  8  Senate  Feb  6,  1899). 
The  Spanish  Empire  was  practically  dissolved 
Cuba  was  freed  (but  under  U  8  tutelage  by  the 
Platt  Amendment)  Puerto  Rico  and  Guam  were 
ceded  to  tho  United  States  as  indemnity,  and  the 
Philippines  were  surrendered  to  the  United  States 
for  a  payment  of  S20.00U.OOO  The  United  States 
emerged  from  tho  war  as  n  power  of  consequence 
The  United  States  was  entangled  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can affairs  in  a  new  fashion,  while  the  actions  in 
tho  Philippines  introduced  an  era  characterized  by 
U  S  liberals  as  imperialistic,  it  also  tied  the  United 
States  more  closely  to  the  course  of  events  in  the 
Far  East  See  A  T  Mahan,  Lessons  of  the  War 
with  Spain  (1900),  French  E  Chadwick,  Relations 
of  the  United  States  and  Spain  Diplomacy  (1909) 
and  Relations  of  the  United  States  and  Spain'  The 
Spanish-American  War  (1911),  Walter  Milhs,  The 
Martial  Sjnnt  (1931),  M  M  Wilkerson,  Public 
Opinion  and  the  Spanish- American  War  (1932),  J 
W  Pratt,  Expansionists  of  1898  (193b),  Gregory 
Mason,  Remember  the  Maine  (1939) 
Spanish  Armada  see  ARMADA,  SPANISH 
Spanish  art  and  architecture.  In  Spain  ethnographic 
and  geographic  factors  encouraged  susceptibility 
to  foreign  influences  which  variously  affected  dif- 
ferent regions  Because  of  the  heterogeneity  of  cul- 
tural components,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  a  vari- 
ety of  parallel  and  overlapping  lines  of  artistic 
development  Aside  from  important  prehistoric 
remains  uncovered  at  Altamira  and  the  cave  paint- 
ings at  Cogul  (near  Lerida),  the  earliest  monuments 
date  from  the  Roman  occupation  (3d  cent  B  C.- 
5th  cent  A  D  )  Mcnda  survives  as  example  of  a 
Roman  provincial  town  with  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theater, triumphal  arch,  temples,  and  reservoirs. 
The  aqueduct  at  Segovia  and  the  bridge  of  Alcan- 
tara are  outstanding  examples  of  Roman  engineer- 
ing genius  Roman  art  does  not  appear  to  have 
significantly  influenced  works  of  the  Visigothic 
period  (6th~7th  cent  ),  although  crude  classical 
motifs  were  used,  especially  m  the  decorative 
sculpture  Such  monuments  as  tho  Church  of  San 
Juau  do  Bafios  in  the  province  of  Palencia  (A  D 
661)  suggest  a  possible  Syrian  influence  in  the  use 
of  a  flattened  horseshoe  arch  which  predates  the 
full  horseshoe  arch  introduced  by  the  Moors  (8th 
cent  )  and  extensively  employed  in  the  famous 
mosque  at  Cordoba  (8th-10th  cent  )  and  the  Al- 
hambra  at  Granada  (13th-14th  cent )  Moorish 
architectural  features,  such  as  naultifoil  and  inter- 
secting arches,  became  intrinsic  to  the  Christian 
buildings  of  medieval  Spam,  and  the  Moorish  feel- 
ing for  repetition  and  multiplicity  of  small  motifs 
m  luxuriant  ornament  deeply  influenced  later  taste 
By  850  tho  Moors  had  conquered  all  Spam  except 
the  Aatunos  region  Aatunan  art  (9th  cent )  t  on- 
tmued  the  Vi&igothic  tradition,  but  in  both  minor 
arts  arid  architecture  there  is  revealed  strong 
Carohngmn  influence  Characteristic  of  Asturian 
churches  is  a  bosihcan  plan  with  square  apses, 
rounded  arches,  and  balustered  windows  The  art 
of  the  Mozarabs  (Oth- llth  cent  )  combined  Visi- 
gothic,  Asturian,  and  Moorish  features  During 
the  Romanesque  period  (llth-12th  cent )  Chris- 
tian art  in  general  exhibited  characteristics  common 
to  the  Romanesque  style  of  Europe,  but  different 
influences  pievailed  in  the  western  and  eastern  re- 
gions Catalan  art  reveals  marked  Lombard  in- 
fluence Castihon  art  was  under  French  influence 
Tho  cathedral  at  Santiago  do  Compostela  (llth- 
12th  cent  ),  both  in  its  architecture  and  its  sculp- 
ture, reveals  striking  analogies  to  Burgundiun 
works  Outstanding  is  the  sculpture  of  the  main 
portal,  which  recalls  that  of  Chartres  The  unifica- 
tion of  Spam  and  the  final  expulsion  (1492)  of  the 
Moors  made  for  increased  prosperity  and  artistic 
activity  during  tho  Gothic  period  (13th-mid-16th 
cent  )  Castilmn  architecture  was  basically  in- 
spired by  French,  although  a  distimtne  native 
taste  may  be  felt  in  the  proportions  and  decorative 
feeling  Outstanding  examples  include  the  cathe- 
drals of  Burgos,  Toledo,  and  Leon,  that  at  Leon 
being  remarkable  also  for  its  stained  glass  Catalan 
Gothic  architecture,  exemplified  in  tho  cathedrals 
at  Barcelona  and  Palma  (Majorca),  mode  distinc- 
tive use  of  wide  awleless  naves  with  heavy  interior 
buttresses  and  lateral  chapels  Early  Gothic  sculp- 
ture waa  predominantly  influenced  by  French  mod- 
els In  the  15th  and  early  16tli  cent,  there  were 
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strong  Flemish  and  German  trends    Retabies  and  chne  in  general  artistic  production  is  reflected  also 

choir  stalls  were  elaborately  sculptured  and  poly-  in  the  decline  of  quality  m  minor  and  decorative 

chromed  and  were  sometimes  made  of  alabaster  arts    See  M  A  Dieulafoy,  Art  in  Spain  and  Portu- 

Remarkable  examples  are  those  in  the  cathedrals  gal  (1913),  H  D  Sedgwick,  Spam  a  Short  History 

of  Tarragona,  Seville,  and  Toledo    At  the  end  of  of  Its  Politics,  Literature,  and  Art  (1925),  A    K 
the  16th  cent  Gil  de  Silo6  executed  the  magnificent 
retable  and  royal  monuments  in  the  church  of 
Mirafiores  (near  Burgos),  representative  of  a  late 
Gothic  realism      In  painting,   French  influence 

(c  1260-1350)  encouraged  tendencies  toward  natu-  Spanish  bayonet  and  Spanish  dagger  see  YUCCA 

rahsm  and  softening  of  the  styhzation  which  had  Spanish  colonial  architecture  flourished  from  the 

prevailed  during  the  Romanesque  period    Typical  16th  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent    It  followed 

of  this  early  phase  is  the  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  the  historical  development   of  styles  previously 

Christ  and  the  Virgin  which  was  in  the  Chapel  of  established  in  Spain,  but  developed  original  fea- 

•       -          —           '  turos  in  different  regions,  the  mam  centers  being 


Porter,  Spanish  Romanesque  Sculpture  (2  vols 
1929),  C  R  Post,  History  of  Spanish  Painting 
(Vols  MX.  1930-47),  Bernard  Bevan,  History  of 
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Spanish  Architecture  (1938) 
Spanish  bayonet  and  Spanish  dagger 
Spanish  colonial  architecture  flourish 


Lopez  de  Ayala  (now  in  the  Art  Inst ,  Chicago) 
Between  1350  and  1450  Spanish  painting  displayed 
characteristics  common  to  all  of  Europe  At  the 
same  time  there  was  strong  Italian  influence,  and 
extensive  trade  with  the  Netherlands  in  the  15th 
cent  encouraged  the  emergence  of  a  Hispano- 
Flenush  style  exemplified  in  the  paintings  of  Jaume 
Huguet  Throughout  the  Gothic  period  MUDEJAR 
art  carried  on  the  Moorish  tradition,  and  its  per- 
vasive effect  on  the  national  taste  was  a  factor  that 
conditioned  the  assimilation  of  other  influences 
The  Renaissance  (10th  cent  )  came  late  and  did  not 
take  deep  root  in  Spam  Italian  sculptors  working 
in  Spain,  such  as  Pietro  Torngiano,  did  much  to 
popularize  Renaissance  motifs,  which  were  com- 
bined with  Gothic  and  Mudejar  in  works  of  the 
plateresque  style  Typical  of  the  platoresque  phase 
in  architecture  is  the  facade  of  the  Univ  of  Sala- 
manca and  the  Convent  of  San  Marcos  (Leon) 
Fully  developed  Renaissance  form  appears  late 
in  the  century  in  such  works  as  the  unfinished 
palace  of  Charles  V  (Granada)  and  the  Esconal, 
largely  by  the  principal  architect  of  the  period, 
Juan  de  Herrera  Outstanding  native  sculptors, 
such  as  Alonso  Borrugueto  and  Gaspar  Becerra, 
were  strongly  influenced  by  Michelangelo  Italian- 
ate  painters,  such  as  Luis  de  Vargas  and  Luis  de 
Morales,  were  eclectic  and  manneristic  It  was  only 
toward  the  end  of  the  century  that  El  Greco  trans- 
lated aspects  of  Italian  form  in  terms  of  an  entirely 
personal  and  distinctly  Spanish  idiom  The  ba- 
roque period  (17th-mid-18th  cent)  was  marked 
by  decisive  affirmation  of  native  taste  and  indi- 
vidual genius  in  all  the  arts  Polychrome  religious 
sculptures  by  Juan  Martinez  Montafles  exemplify 
characteristic  effects  of  extreme  realism  and  emo- 
tionalism, expressive  of  the  fervid  Catholicism  of 
the  tune  Naturalism  was  also  the  keynote  of 
painting  Sobnety  of  color  and  insistent  realism 
were  typical  of  such  masters  as  Ribalta,  Ribera, 
and  Zurbardn,  who  are  sometimes  linked  with  the 
Italian  tenebron  and  M  A  da  Caravaggio  Velaz- 
quez stands  with  Rubens  and  Rembrandt  as  an 
outstanding  genius  In  Munllo's  works  naturalism 
was  tempered  by  a  strong  tendency  to  lyricism  and 
decorative  effects,  and  his  art  exerted  considerable 
influence  over  18th-century  French  and  English 
painting  In  architecture  an  extreme  reaction 
against  the  severity  and  restraint  of  Renaissance 
forms  manifested  itself  m  the  architecture  of  Jos6 
Churnguera  and  his  followers  which  was  charac- 
terized by  animation  of  surface,  play  of  light  and 
shade  effects,  and  an  exaggeration  and  sumptuosity 
of  ornament  Spanish  examples  of  Churriguoresque 
architecture  include  the  sacristy  of  the  Cartuja 
(Granada)  and  the  Palace  of  the  Marques  de  Dos 
Aguas  (Valencia)  The  style  was  imported  to  the 
American  colonies  (see  SPANISH  COLONIAL  ARCHI- 
TECTURE) Under  the  Bourbons  there  was  strong 
reaction  against  the  individualism  and  exhuberance 
of  late  baroque  art  In  1752  m  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand VI,  the  Academy  of  San  Fernando  was 
founded ,  within  a  short  time  dependent  academies 
were  established  throughout  the  country  The  re- 
sulting wave  of  sterile  academism  appeared  to  dis- 
courage creativity  m  all  the  arts  for  nearly  two 
centuries  Goya  stands  out  as  the  groat  exception 
He  emerged  at  a  time  when  great  official  commis- 
sions were  awarded  to  foreign  painters  such  as 


Peru  and  Mexico,  whore  there  wore  skilled  native 
craftsmen  and  stronger  political  organization  The 
earliest  buildings,  of  impermanent  materials,  have 
disappeared,  but  bv  the  end  of  the  10th  cent  dura- 
ble monumental  architecture  had  been  achieved 
This  was  a  period  of  transition  from  Spanish  Gothic 
to  Spanish  Renaissance,  with  manv  buildings  lemi- 
niscent  of  the  PLATKKESQUE  style,  contrasting  bare 
walls  and  ornamental  doorways,  and  others  of  the 
austerity  of  the  ESOORIAL  Although  elaborate, 
intricate  ornament  was  often  employed,  partu  u- 
larlv  m  later  times,  a  strong  strain  of  simple,  solid 
construction  ran  through  the  colonial  period,  as 
exemplified  in  the  Spanish  missions  of  California 
and  the  18th-century  Jesuit  missions  of  Paraguay 
The  earliest  cathedral  in  America,  in  Santo  Do- 
rnmgo  (1521-41),  has  a  plateresque  portal  on  the 
west  facade  In  Ibth-centurv  Mexico  the  great 
builders  were  the  Augustmian,  Franciscan,  and 
Dominican  orders  They  invented  the  open  chapel 
for  the  Indians,  as  in  the  monastery  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Tlalmanalco,  which  was  built  with  only  three 
walls  m  order  to  speed  construction  and  to  a<  com- 
modate  more  people  The  cathedrals  of  Puebla, 
Merida,  and  Guadalajara  were  also  begun  m  this 
period  During  most  of  the  17th  and  18th  rent  the 
baroque  st>le  held  away,  and  m  the  18th  cent  the 
sumptuous  CHUIIRIGUEREBQUE  ornament  of  Spam 
was  exported  to  the  colonies  In  addition  to  the  big 
forms  and  curving  lines  of  the  traditional  European 
baroque,  Spanish  colonial  buildings  maintained  the 
contrast  between  decorated  and  plain  surfaces  of 
the  earlier  period  A  more  conservative  trend  was 
manifested  in  Colombia,  where  t  hurches  and  public 
buildings  were  simple  and  severe  Baroque  fea- 
tures, combined  with  the  inventiveness  of  native 
craftsmen,  reached  a  climax  in  the  <  atheclral  in 
Mexico  city  It  has  been  called  ultra-baroque  in 
view  of  the  strong  hght-and-shade  patterns,  richly 
carved  columns  and  entablatures,  and  violent  al- 
ternations of  curves  and  angles  In  the  Puebla 
region  glazed  tiles  were  sometimes  placed  on  the 
whole  facade  of  a  building,  as  m  the  Church  of  San 
Jhrancisco  Acatepec  Central  American  buildings 
wore  generally  provincial  versions  of  the  Mexican, 
but  in  Guatemala  facades  were  divided  mto  rec- 
tangular compartments  In  Peru  as  in  Mexico 
there  was  richness,  inventiveness,  scale,  and  quan- 
tity, but  Peruvian  architecture  appeared  heavier 
and  more  massive  Huge  curving  members  pro- 
jected over  doors  and  wmdows  in  many  buildings 
of  Lima  Columns  m  Mexico  were  freely  carved 
with  great  fantasy,  in  Peru  they  were  heavy  and 
often  spiral  Peruvian  wall  surfaces  were  divided 
into  a  series  of  large  compartments  rather  than 
covered  with  shallow  carving  as  in  Mexico  The 
Church  of  San  Agustin  (c  1730),  with  a  statue  in 
the  central  niche  dominating  the  whole  facade, 
illustrates  a  distinctive  type  developed  in  Lima 
In  S  Peru  and  in  Bolivia,  Indian  influence  in  orna- 
ment, m  both  technique  and  representation,  per- 
vaded the  basic  European  architectural  forms  On 
the  fagade  of  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo  (1728-44) 
in  Potosi  richly  decorated  Indian  figures  function 
as  caryatids  or  spiral  columns  In  the  last  quarter 
of  the  18th  cent  a  current  of  neoclassicism  invaded 
Latin  America,  and  the  great  days  of  Spanish  colo- 
nial architecture  were  over 


Tiopolo  and  Mengs    Goya  died  when  French  art    Spanish  fly.  see  CANTHARIDES 

was  already  the  dominant  influence  in  Europe     Spanish  Fork,  city  (pop  4,167),  N  central  Utah,  S  of 

Provo  near  Spanish  Fork  river  and  Utah  Lake 
The  area,  long  irrigated,  is  now  served  by  the 
STRAWBERRY  VALLEY  PROJECT,  and  the  city  has 


Among  19th-century  painters  Jos6  de  Madrazo  y 
Agudo  belonged  with  the  school  of  Jacques  Louis 
David,  Mariano  Fortuny  belongs  with  French  ro- 
mantic and  historical  painters  Painters  of  the 
20th  cent  include  Ignacio  Zuloaga,  distinguished 
as  a  portraitist,  and  Sorolla  y  Bastida,  whose  works 
fall  into  the  tradition  of  French  impressionism 
The  outstanding  modern  painter,  Pablo  Picasso, 
though  born  a  Spaniard,  is  linked  with  the  cosmo- 
politan school  of  Paris,  as  are  also  the  cubist  painter 
Juan  Gris  and  the  surrealist  Joan  Mir6  In  general 
Spanish  minor  arts  exhibited  characteristics  anal- 
ogous to  those  of  the  major  arts  ui  similar  periods 
Rich  mineral  resources  in  Spam  and  later  in  the 
colonies  made  for  extensive  development  of  wrought 
metalwork  Characteristically  Spanish  are  luxuri- 
antly decorated  iron  church  screens  or  rejeria 
Moorish  influence  encouraged  development  of  fili- 
gree and  enamel  as  well  as  of  tooled  leather  Flem- 
uh  influence  encouraged  establishment  of  tapestry 
works  In  the  18th  cent  Buen  Retiro  porcelains 
(named  for  the  palace  at  Madrid)  were  among  the 
best  produced  in  Europe.  The  19th-century  de- 


beet-sugar  refineries  and  canning  plants 
Spanish  Guinea  (gl'ne),  colony  (10,800  sq  mi  ,  pop 
170,582),  W  Africa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  The 
capital  is  Santa  Isabel  The  colony  is  bordered  by 
French  Cameroons  on  the  north  and  by  French 
Equatorial  Africa  on  the  south  It  comprises  be- 
sides a  great  number  of  small  islands,  the  island 
of  Fernando  Po  or  Fernando  Poo  and  Continental 
Guinea  or  Rio  Mum  Spanish  Guinea  is  a  densely 
forested  region  It  exports  cacao,  palm  oil,  bana- 
nas, and  coffee  Fernando  Po  was  discovered  in 
the  15th  cent  by  the  Portuguese  They  settled  it 
briefly  m  the  17th  and  18th  cent ,  but  it  was  ceded 
to  Spain  in  1778  With  the  consent  of  the  Spanish, 
the  British  assumed  administration  in  1827  and 
established  a  naval  station  for  the  ships  engaged  in 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  In  1844  Spain 
reclaimed  the  island.  Continental  Guinea  was 
awarded  to  Spain  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1885) 
The  colony  is  ruled  by  an  appointed  governor 


Spanish  language,  language  of  the  Romance  group 
of  the  Italic  subfamily  of  Indo-European  lan- 
guages See  LANGUAGE  (table) 
Sp«iusJi  literature.  The  famous  early  example  of 
Spanish  literature,  the  epic  poem  Cantor  d«  Mio 
Cid,  dates  back  to  the  12th  cent  and  deals  with  the 
life  and  deeds  of  the  national  hero,  Rodngo  Dfaz 
de  Vivar,  called  the  Cid  Campeador  During  the 
13th  cent  many  other  epic  poems  and  the  oldest 
popular  lyrics  appeared  in  the  different  provinces 
of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  and  were  transmitted 
orally  from  generation  to  generation  The  fust 
Spanish  poet  whose  name  is  known  is  the  priest 
Gonzalo  de  Berceo,  author  of  religious  poems  in 
the  13th  cent  King  Alfonso  X  (1221-84),  called 
the  Wise,  was  a  poet  and  prose  writer  Under  his 
patronage  the  flow  of  Oriental  culture  into  Western 
Europe  was  greatly  accelerated  In  the  14th  cent 
the  most  important  writers  were  Lopez  de  Ayala, 
author  of  Rimado  de  palacw,  a  satirical  poem  of  the 
customs  of  his  age,  Ferndn  Perez  de  Guzman,  au- 
thor of  the  historical  Semblanzas,  the  prince  Don 
Juan  Manuel,  nephew  of  King  Alfonso  X,  famous 
for  El  libra  de  las  (.nxiemjdoa  del  conde  Lucatior  (t  dt, 
Patronw,  the  first  book  of  short  stones  in  the  Span- 
ish language,  and  Juan  Ruiz,  the  archpneat  of  the 
town  of  Hita,  author  of  El  hbro  de  buen  amor  [the 
book  of  good  love],  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Span- 
ish letters  During  the  reign  of  John  II  of  Aiagou 
in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  cent  ,  two  importan 
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poets  were  Juan  de  Menu,  author  of 
showing  Italian  mauenc  e,  called  El  labennto 
tuna  or  sometimes  Las  trescientaa,  and  the  marque's 
de  Santillana,  known  for  his  short  lync  poems  in 
the  traditional  Spanish  manner  and  for  hus  sonnets 
and  other  longer  poems  written  under  Italian  in- 
fluence At  the  end  of  the  15th  cent  the  unification 
of  Spam  was  achieved  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
America  was  discovered,  and  the  Renaissance  spirit, 
represented  by  the  outstanding  prose  work  of  the 
period,  the  novel  La  Celeatitta  (J499),  invaded 
Spanish  lettots  The  first-known  novel  of  chiv  alr> 
Amodia  of  Gaul,  was  printed  in  Saiagossa  in  1508 
and  served  as  model  for  the  following  novels  of 
chivalry  which  became  in  the  16th  cent  the  most 
popular  genre  m  Spain,  together  with  the  anony- 
mous ballads  (romances)  thut  wore  sung  and  re- 
cited everywhere  In  the  reigu  of  Emperor  Chailcs 
V  in  the  loth  cent  the  first  of  a  type  of  fiction 
•which  became  very  popular  in  Spam,  the  picaresque 
novel  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes  (1554),  was  published, 
also  in  this  period  under  Italian  influence  the  tradi- 
tional meter  and  essence  of  Spanish  poetry  was 
revolutionized  This  wus  achieved  by  Juan  Bosc  tin 
and  the  "prince  of  the  lyric  poets"  of  the  peuod 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vepuv,  author  of  Eologas  The  luttei 
part  of  the  10th  cent  and  most  of  the  17th  was  the 
great  era  of  Spanish  literature,  kijown  as  the  Golden 
Age  Its  chief  monument  was  the  novel  Don  Qui- 
xote de  la  Mancha  by  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Suave- 
dra,  of  which  the  first  part  appeared  in  1605  and 
the  second  part  in  1615  Besides  being  a  classic 
thrust  at  the  novels  of  chivalry,  Don  Quixote  stands 
out  as  one  of  the  world's  masterpieces,  portraying 
the  forces  of  idealism  and  realism  in  man  The 
picaresque  novel  flourished  in  the  Golden  Age,  two 
of  the  best  examples  being  Gvzrndn  de  Alfarache  b\ 
Mateo  Aleman  and  El  Buscon  by  Francisco  clc» 
Quevedo  Poetry  and  drama  flourished  Lope  clc 
Vega  was  the  great  national  dramatist,  author  of 
about  1,800  plays  Other  important  playwrights 
wore  Tirso  de  Molina,  Guillen  de  Castro,  Juan  Ruiz 
de  Alarcon,  and  Calderc'm  de  la  Barca  Calderon 
was  the  last  of  the  outstanding  dramatists  of  the 
Golden  Age,  and  ho  owes  his  fame  to  his  Autos 
sacramcntales  and  La  vida  es  sueho  In  the  poetry 
of  the  poiiod  the  names  of  Fray  Luis  de  Le6n,  San 
Juan  clo  la  Cruz,  Fernando  do  Herrera,  and  Luis 
de  G6ngora  are  the  most  famous  St  Teresa  of 
A  Vila  was  a  mystic,  author  of  a  spiritual  autobiog- 
raphy and  many  other  books  widely  translated 
A  cultivated  and  baroque  tendency  represented  by 
G6ugora's  poetry  and  the  proso  writings  of  Baltosur 
Gracian  and  irancisco  do  Quevedo  dominated 
Spanish  letters  in  the  latter  yeais  of  the  17th  cent 
During  the  18th  cent  ,  Fiench  influence  was  evi- 
dent in  Spanish  literature  Tho  Poetica,  by  Ignacio 
de  Luzan,  represents  the  academic  principles  of  this 
century,  in  which  literature  suffered  a  decline  in 
Spam  Lcandro  Fernandez  do  Moratin,  author  of 
two  plays,  El  si  de  las  mhas  and  La  comedia  nueva, 
assimilated  the  neoclassical  French  standards, 
while  Rarn6n  de  la  Cruz  remained  loyal  to  the 
traditioiiH  of  Spanish  culture  by  picturing  the  color- 
ful life  of  Madrid  in  his  Sainetea  The  19th  cent 
brought  two  important  literary  movements,  ro- 
manticism and  realism  The  outstanding  literary 
figures  of  the  first  half  of  the  century  were  the 
cluque  de  Rivas,  poet  and  dramatist,  whose  play 
Don  Alvaro;  o,  La  fucrza  del  sino  was  the  first  vic- 
tory of  the  romantics  in  the  theater;  the  poet  Jose 
de  Espronceda,  author  of  El  estudiante  de  Sala- 
manca and  El  diablo  mundo,  Jose  Zorrilla,  poet  and 
dramatist,  best  known  for  his  play  Don  Juan  7V 
norio,  the  post-romantic  poets  Gustavo  Adolfo 
Becquer,  author  of  Rima»  y  leyendas,  and  Rosalia 
de  Castro,  a  Gahcian.  Mariano  Jos6  de  Larra  is 
better  known  for  his  satirical  articles  published 
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under  the  pen  name  of  Figaro  than  for  his  romantic 
drama  Mactas  and  his  novel  El  doncel  de  don  En- 
rique el  dolumte  Benito  Peres  Gald6s  was  the  domi- 
nant figure  m  the  realistic  novel  of  the  19th  cent., 
above  all  for  his  series  of  historical  novels  called 
Episodios  nacionales  In  the  first  quarter  of  the 
20th  cent  the  important  novelists  were  Juan  Va- 
lera,  Jose  Maria  de  Pereda,  Armando  Palacio  Val- 
des,  Pedro  Antonio  de  Alarcon,  tho  Condesa  Emilia 
Pardo  Bazan,  Vicente  Blanco  Ibdflex,  Ram6n  Perez 
de  Ayala,  and  Pio  Baroja  Tho  drama  m  the  late 
19th  and  early  20th  cent  is  represented  by  Jose 
Echegaray,  who  won  the  1904  Nobel  Prize  in 
Literature  and  m  the  20th  cent  by  Jacmto  Bena- 
vente,  winner  of  the  1922  Nobel  Prize  in  Litera- 
ture From  the  end  of  the  19th  cent  through  tho 
first  decade  of  the  20th  cent ,  a  period  of  recon- 
struction was  started  in  Spanish  literature  by  the 
so-called  writers  of  tho  Generation  of  1898,  most 
of  whom  were  essayists,  such  as  Miguel  de  Una- 
muno  and  Azorin  Parallel  to  the  Generation  of 
1898  arose  tho  poetic  movement  known  as  modern- 
ism, headed  by  the  Spanish  American  poet  Ruben 
Dario,  author  of  Azid  (1888)  and  Prosas  prof  anas 
(1905)  Modernism  was  followed  by  post-modern- 
ism and  ultramodermsm  The  best  examples  of 
Spanish  literature  during  the  20th  cent  are  found 
in  the  field  of  the  essay  and  in  poetry  The  out- 
standing poeta  are  Juan  Ram6n  Jimenez,  Antonio 
Machado,  Pedro  Salinas,  Jorge  Guill6n,  Fedenco 
Garcia  Lorca  and  Rafael  Alberti  The  best-known 
essayists  are  Unamuno,  Ortego  y  Gasset,  Azorin, 
and  the  creator  of  the  "gregueria,"  Ramon  Gomez 
de  la  Serna  See  also  CATALAN  LITHIATUKE  See 
George  Trcknor,  History  of  Spanish  Literature  (i 
vols,  1849,  rev  ed  ,  1910),  G  T  Northup,  An 
Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature  (1925),  James 
Fitzmaunce-Kelly,  New  History  of  Spanish  Litera- 
ture (1926),  A  F  G  Bell,  Contemporary  Spanish 
Literature  (1913)  and  Castilwn  Littrature  (1938) 

Spanish  Main,  mainland  of  Spanish  America,  par- 
ticularly the  c  oast  of  South  America  from  tho  isth- 
mus of  Panama  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco 
Spanish  treasure  fleets,  sailing  home  from  the  New 
World,  passed  through  the  Caribbean  N  of  tho 
Main  and  were  attacked  bv  English  buccaneers, 
raiding  from  the  islands  and  coast  Until  the  19th 
cent  pirates  congregated  here,  and  tho  words 
"Spanish  Main"  have  become  the  symbol  of  piratic 
romance  Today  the  term  refers  to  the  coast,  the 
Caribbean,  and  the  Webt  Indies— all  places  familiar 
in  the  pirate  legends  of  the  Caribbean  area 

Spanish  marriages    see  ISABKI  LA  II 

Spanish  Morocco    see  MOROCCO 

Spanish  moss,  fibrous  gray  an  plant  (Tillandaia,  or 
Dendropogon,  usneonlcs)  that  hangs  on  trees  of 
tropical  America  and  the  Southern  states,  called 
also  Florida,  southern,  or  long  moss  It  is  not  a 
tiue  moss  but  belongs  to  the  pineapple  family  and 
has  mcoiibpicuouB  flowers  It  is  used  for  stuffing 
furniture  and  as  a  packing  material 

Spanish  needles    see  BUR  MARIGOLD 

Spanish  Sahara,  colony  (102.000  sq  mi  ,  pop 
37,000),  W  Africa,  on  tho  Atlantic  Ocean  The 
capital  is  Villa  Cisneros  The  colony  is  bordered 
on  the  north  by  Southern  Moroc  co,  on  the  south  by 
Mauritania,  and  on  the  oast  by  Mauritania  and  Al- 
geria It  comprises  two  territories,  Rio  de  Oro 
(70,000  sq  mi  ,  pop  24,000)  and  Sekia  el  Hamra 
(32,000  sq  mi  ,  pop  13000)  Spanish  Sahara  is 
arid  and  is  mostly  inhabited  by  pastoral  nomads 
There  are  large  fisheries  on  the  coast 

Spanish  Succession,  War  of  the,  1701-14,  last  of  the 
general  European  wars  caused  by  the  efforts  of 
Louis  XIV  to  extend  French  power  The  precari- 
ous health  of  the  childless  CHARLES  II  of  Spam  left 
the  succession  open  to  the  claims  of  thiee  principal 
pretenders — Louis  XIV,  in  behalf  of  his  eldest  son, 
a  grandson  of  Philip  IV  of  Spam  through  MARU, 
THERESE  OF  AUSTRIA,  the  electoral  prince  of  Ba- 
varia, Joseph  Ferdinand,  a  great-grandson  of 
Philip  IV,  and  Emperor  Leopold  I,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  vounger  daughter  of  Philip  IV,  but  claimed 
the  succession  in  behalf  of  his  son  by  a  second  mar- 
iiage,  the  futuie  Emperor  CHART  us  VI  Of  these, 
the  claim  of  Joseph  Ferdinand  was  legally  tho 
soundest  England  and  Holland  were  opposed  to 
the  union  of  French  and  Spanish  dominions,  which 
would  have  made  France  the  leading  world  power 
and  diverted  Spanish  trade  from  England  and  Hol- 
land to  France  On  the  other  hand,  England,  Hol- 
land, and  France  were  all  opposed  to  a  reunion  of 
the  Spanish  and  Austrian  branches  of  the  Haps- 
burg  Louis  XIV,  exhausted  by  the  War  of  the 
Grand  Alliance,  sought  a  peaceful  solution  and 
reached  an  agreement  (1698)  with  WILLIAM  III 
of  England  This  First  Partition  Tt  eaty  designated 
Joseph  Ferdinand  as  the  principal  heir,  the  French 
dauphin  was  to  rec  oive  territory  including  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  Tuscany,  Milan  was  to  fall  to  Archduke 
Charles  (Charles  VI)  Tho  treaty  aroused  Spanish 
nationalism,  and  Charles  II  answered  by  naming 
Joseph  Ferdinand  as  Sole  heir  to  the  whole  Spanish 
empire  The  unexpoct  ed  death  of  Joseph  Ferdinand 
(1699)  rendered  the  Anglo-French  treaty  inopera- 
tive and  led  to  the  Second  Partition  Treaty,  under 
the  terms  of  which  France  was  to  receive  a  con- 
siderable enlargement  of  her  territory,  while  the 
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rest  of  the  Spanish  dominions  were  to  fall  to  Arch- 
duke Charles.  The  treaty  was  accepted  by  the 
Dutch  (1700)  and  submitted  to  the  emperor,  who 
rejected  it  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  entire  inheri- 
tance for  his  son  While  the  diplomats  were  still 
seeking  a  peaceful  solution,  the  pro-French  party 
in  Spain  gained  hold  of  the  dying  Charles  II  and 
persuaded  him  to  designate  as  his  sole  heir  the 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV,  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou, 
who  became  PHILIP  V  of  Spain  Louis  XIV  now 
decided  to  abide  by  Charles's  will  and  broke  the 
tieaty  War  did  not  begin  immediately,  but  the 
reservation  of  Philip's  right  of  succession  to  the 
Frem  h  crown  (Dec  ,  1700)  and  French  occupation 
of  fortresses  on  the  border  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  (Feb  ,  1701)  led  to  an 
anti-French  alliance  among  England,  the  emperor, 
and  the  Dutch  Hostilities  between  the  French 
and  the  imperial  forces  began  in  Italy,  where  the 
imperial  generalissimo,  Prince  EUGENE  OF  SAVOY, 
defeated  C  ATI  NAT  and  VILLEROI  The  general  war 
began  in  1702,  with  England,  Holland,  and  mobt 
of  the  German  states  opposing  France,  Spain, 
Bavana,  Portugal,  and  Savoy  MARLBOROUOH, 
though  ill-suppoi  ted  by  the  Dutch,  captured  a 
number  of  places  in  the  Low  Countries  (1702-3), 
while  Eugene  held  his  own  against  Villeroi  and  his 
successor,  Louiu  Joseph,  due  do  VBND6ME  VIL- 
LAR8,  however,  defeated  Louis  of  Baden  at  Fried- 
Imgen  (1702).  The  successes  of  the  French  in  Al- 
sace enabled  them  to  menace  Vienna  (1703),  but 
the  opportunity  was  lost  by  dissension  among  their 
chiefs  In  1704  Marl  borough  succeeded  in  moving 
his  troops  from  the  Netherlands  into  Bavana, 
where  he  joined  Eugene  and  won  the  gieat  victory 
of  Blenheim  over  the  French  under  TALLARD,  and 
the  Frenc  h  lost  Bavaria  Meanwhile,  Portugal  and 
Savoy  had  changed  sides  (1703),  and  in  1704  the 
English  captured  Gibraltar  In  1705  Marlboiough 
in  the  Netherlands  and  Eugene  in  Italy  won  mod- 
erate successes,  though  Vend6me  defeated  Eugene 
at  Cassano  The  year  1706  was  marked  by  Eu- 
gene's victory  at  Turin,  which  resulted  in  French 
evacuation  of  N  Italy,  and  by  Marlborough's 
triumph  at  Ramillies,  which  compelled  the  I<  rench 
to  retreat  in  the  Low  Countries  In  the  same  vear, 
Louis  XIV  proposed  peace  to  the  Dutch,  but  Eng- 
lish mtei  ference  forced  the  continuance  of  the  war 
In  1707  Matlboiough  made  little  progress  in  the 
north  and  Eugene's  expedition  into  Provence  re- 
sulted only  in  the  loss  of  10,000  men,  but  in  the 
following  year  Mailborough  and  Eugene  won 
another  great  victory  at  Oudenarde,  took  Lille, 
and  drove  the  Fiench  within  their  borders  Peace 
negotiations  failed,  and  the  allies  won  (1709) 
another  success,  though  a  costlv  one,  at  Malpla- 
quet  Meanwhile  the  indecisive  allied  campaigns 
in  Spam  (1708-10)  did  little  to  weaken  Philip  V 
The  death  of  Emperor  JOSFPH  I  (1711)  and  the 
accession  of  Charles  VI  led  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  English,  who  were  as  much  opposed  to  the 
union  of  Spam  and  Austria  as  to  that  of  Spain  and 
France  Preliminary  negotiations  between  Eng- 
land and  France  were  pressed  forward  and  a  peace 
conference  was  opened  (Jan  ,  1712),  followed  short- 
ly afterward  by  an  Anglo-French  armistice  In 
April,  1713,  Fiance,  England,  and  Holland  signed 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  Charles  VI  continued  the 
war,  although  Eugene  had  been  defeated  (1712)  at 
Denam  and  had  been  forced  to  retreat  in  the  Span- 
ish Netherlands  Seriously  weakened  by  the  de- 
fection of  his  allies,  the  emperor  finally  consented 
in  1714  to  the  treaties  of  Rastatt  and  of  Baden, 
whuh  complemented  the  general  settlement  (see 
UTRECHT,  PEACE  OF)  The  conflict  in  Americ  a  cor- 
responding to  the  period  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  was  known  as  Queen  Anne's  War  (see 
FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WARS)  See  Arthur  Parnall, 
The  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain  (1905) ,  Frank 
Taylor,  The  War  of  Marlborough  (1921) 

Spanish  Town,  city  (pop  12,030),  on  S  Jamaica, 
British  West  Indies  Formerly  Villa  do  la  Vega, 
it  was  the  loading  city  of  Jamaica  from  the  de- 
struction of  Port  Royal  by  earthquake  in  1092  un- 
til KINGSTON  rose  to  prominence  It  is  the  main 
rail  and  highway  communications  center  for  traffic 
to  and  from  the  capital  and  other  parts  of  Jamaica 

spar.  For  dogtooth  spar,  see  CALCITE,  for  fluor  spar, 
see  FUJORITE,  for  heavy  spar,  see  BARITE,  for  satin 
spar,  see  CALCITE  and  GYPSUM  See  also  ICELAND 
SPAR  and  FEi.nsp\K 

Spargo,  John  (sphr'go).  1870-,  American  reformer 
and  author,  b  England  An  early  socialist,  he  was 
active  in  the  Socialist  party,  but  resigned  in  1917 
because  of  its  anti-war  policy  With  Samuel  Gom- 

Cis  he  organized  (1917)  the  Ameru  an  Alliance  for 
ibor  and  Democracy  He  also  founded  a  social 
settlement  in  Yonkors,  N  Y  His  rnanv  books  in- 
clude Thf  Hitter  Cry  of  the  Children  (1906).  a  biog- 
raphy of  Karl  Marx  (1909),  Applied  Socialism 
(1912),  The  Psychology  of  liolahevwm  (1920),  and 
studies  in  Vermont  history. 

spark  plug*  see  IGNITION 

Sparks,  fared  (ja'rld),  1789-1866,  American  his- 
torian, editor,  and  educator,  b  Wilhngton,  Conn  , 
grad  Harvard,  1815  He  taught  in  a  private  school 
(1816-17),  studied  theology,  tutored  m  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  at  Harvard  (1817- 
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19),  and  edited  the  North  American  Review  (1817- 
18)  He  was  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Balti- 
more (1819-23),  founded  and  edited  (1821-22)  the 
Unitarian  Miscellany,  and  was  chaplain  of  the 
US  House  of  Representative^  182 1-23).  Return- 
ing to  Boston,  he  bought  and  edited  the  North 
American  Review  (1824-30)  and  founded  and 
edited  (1830)  The  American  Almanac  and  Reposi- 
tory of  Useful  Knowledge  From  1838  to  1849  he 
was  McLean  professor  of  history  at  Harvard  and 
then  was  president  of  Harvard  (1849-53)  Among 
the  many  works  he  wrote  or  edited  are  The 
Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution (12  vols  ,  1829-30),  The  Life  of  Gouverntur 
Morris  (i  vols,  1832),  The  Writings  of  Gwrge 
Washington  (12  vols  ,  1834-37),  The  Library  of 
American  Biography  (25  vols,  1834-48),  The 
Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin  (10  vols  ,  1830-40), 
and  Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolution  (4 
vols  ,  186  3)  See  biographies  by  G  E  Ellis  (1869) 
and  H  B  Adams  (2  vols  ,  1893) 

Sparks,  city  (pop  5,318),  W  Nev  ,  on  the  Truckeo 
river  just  E  of  Reno,  in  an  irrigated  area,  me  1905 
It  is  a  railroad  division  point 

sparrow,  name  of  various  small  birds  of  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds,  usually  with  streaked  brown  and 
gray  plumage  The  English  01  house  sparrow,  a 
native  of  Europe,  is  not  a  true  sparrow,  but  belongs 
to  the  WEAVER  BIRD  or  weaver  finch  family  Intro- 
duced into  America  c  1850,  it  spread  over  most  of 
the  continent  and  in  many  places  drove  out  more 
desirable  birds  Its  song  is  a  <  onstaat  chirp. 
Among  native  sparrows  of  the  finch  family  are 
several  birds  with  a  delightful  song — the  song  spar- 
row of  fields  and  roadsides,  identified  by  its  heavily 
streaked  breast,  the  white-throated  sparrow  or  pea- 
bod  v  bud,  the  white-crowned  sparrow,  the  vesper 
sparrow,  and  the  less  musical  but  friendly  little 
chipping  sparrow  Sparrows  are  of  enormous  value 
to  farmers  in  destroying  weed  seeds  The  sparrow 
appears  in  Greek  mythology  and  in  the  Scriptures 
Originally  "sparrow"  meant  any  small  bird 

Spars  [from  the  motto  "Semper  Paratus"],  the 
Women's  Reserve  of  the  U  S  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve, created  Nov  ,  1942  In  the  Second  World 
War  the  Spars  took  over  bhore  duty— clerical  work, 
photography,  radio  and  telephone  operations,  and 
the  like — in  the  United  States,  Hawaii,  and  \laska 
to  release  men  for  sea  duty  Enlistment  rca<  hed  a 
peak  of  10,000  Recruiting  was  stopped  m  Aug  , 
1945,  and  bv  June,  1946.  demobilization  was  com- 
pleted 

Sparta  (spar'tu),  citv  of  ancient  Greece,  capital  of 
Lac  onia,  on  the  Eurotas  river  in  the  Peloponnesus 
The  narrow,  mountain-walled  valley  attrac  ted  in- 
vaders by  its  fertility,  and  the  citv -state  of  Sparta 
was  created  by  invading  Dorian  Greeks,  who  con- 
quered the  countryside  of  Lacoma  and  Messema 
The  city  was  difficult  to  attack,  and  the  Spartans 
for  long  had  no  city  walls  but  trusted  to  the 
strength  of  their  army  for  defense  against  all  com- 
ers and  against  their  own  Lacoman  and  Messenian 
subjects  Sparta  betame  the  strongest  city  in 
Greece  and  in  the  7th  cent  enjoyed  a  heyday  of 
wealth  arid  culture,  the  period  of  the  poets  Tyr- 
taeus  and  Alcman  This  flowering  was  commemo- 
rated later  by  the  tradition  of  writing  lyrics  to  be 
sung  by  choruses  (e  g  ,  in  Athenian  tragedy  and  in 
Pindar)  in  a  Doric  dialect  After  bOO  B  c  ,  Sparta 
cultivated  none  but  military  arts,  and  the  city  was 
an  armed  camp,  founded  according  to  the  official 
legend,  by  LYCURGUB,  in  reaction  to  a  revolt  of 
MESSENIA  (the  city's  granarv )  At  anv  rate  by  the 
5th  cent  the  ruling  (lass,  the  Spartiates,  gave 
themselves  wholly  to  war  At  birth  a  bo>  was  in- 
spected by  the  elders,  and  if  he  promised  to  be 
unfit  for  military  service,  he  was  taken  into  the 
mountains  and  abandoned  If  he  was  ht,  he  was 
taken  from  his  mother  at  seven  to  begin  hia  rigorous 
military  training  He  became  a  soldier  at  20,  a 
citizen  at  iO.  and  continued  as  a  soldier  until  60, 
after  that  time  ho  could  hold  office  Thus  his  entire 
life  was  spent  under  rigorous  discipline  Spartiate 
women,  under  less  severe  discipline,  were  part  of  the 
soldierly  society  and  not  secluded  The  Spartiates 
were  the  only  citizens  and  the  onh  sharers  in  the 
allotment  of  lands  and  of  the  helots,  serfs  who 
were  bound  to  the  land  The  helots  farmed  the 
land  and  paid  part  of  the  produce  to  their  masters, 
the  Spartiates  They  could  not  be  sold,  but  the> 
had  no  legal  or  civil  rights  and  they  were  constantly 
watc  hed  by  a  sort  of  Spartiato  secret  pohc  e  for  fear 
of  insurrection  A  helot  who  showed  ability  alarm- 
ing to  his  masters  usually  disappeared  imstenous- 
ly.  In  somewhat  less  stringent  subjoc  tion  were  the 
penoo*  i,  freemen  who  were  permitted  to  carry  on 
commerce  arid  handu  rafts,  by  which  some  of  thorn 
prospered  The  perioeci  were  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  Spar  dates  The  government  was  headed  by 
two  hereditary  kings,  titular  leaders  m  battle  and 
in  religion  Two  families  furnished  tho  kings,  prob- 
ably a  relic  of  the  origin  of  Sparta  from  a  union  of 
diverse  political  units  Some  kings  were  able  (e  g., 
Cloornenes  1,  Leomdas,  and  Agia  1),  but  they  were 
held  in  check  There  was  a  tounc  il  of  30  elders  and 
a  general  assembly  of  citizens,  but  the  real  rulers 
were  the  board  of  five  ephors,  annually  elected  The 
business  of  the  state  was  conducted  with  secrecy 
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(unlike  the  open-forum  method*  of  Athens),  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  religion  to  keep  the  institutions 
unchanged      The  sole  purpose  of  the  state  was 
military  power,  and  Sparta  was  by  500  B.C  strong 
enough  to  weigh  in  any  Greek  situation     In  the 
PERSIAN  WARS,  Sparta  fought  beside  Athens,  first 
at    THERMOPYLAE    (490),    where    the    hero    was 
Leomdas,  and  later  at  Salanus  (480)  and  Plataea 
(won  by  PATJSANIAS,  479)    There  were  no  Spartans 
at  Marathon.    Before  500  u  c  ,  Sparta  formed  a 
confederacy    (the    Peloponneiian    League),    this 
Sparta  dominated   but  never  converted  into  an 
overt  empire,  as  Athens  did  the  Dehan  League 
Through  the  league  and  bv  direct  methods  Sparta 
wae  master  of  most  of  the  Peloponnesus    After  the 
Persian    Wars    the   old   rivalries  sharpened,    and 
Athens  grew  stronger     An  earthquake  at  Sparta 
(464  B  C  ),  followed  by  a  stubborn  Messeman  re- 
volt, weakened  Sparta  badly    In  the  end  a  contest 
with  Athens  tame  indirectly,  provoked  by  Conn- 
thian  fears  of  Athenian  imperialism     This  was  the 
great  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR  (431-404  B  C  ),  which 
wrecked  the  Athenian  empire    Soon  afterward  tl»e 
dominant  Spartans  led  by  AGKSILAUS  II  were  at 
war  with  Persia;  then  the  Spartan  envov  ANTALCI- 
DAB  concluded  with  Artaxerxes  II  a  treaty  bj  which 
Sparta  surrendered  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  in  re- 
turn for  withdrawal  of  Persian  support  to  the  re- 
bellious Athenians  and  Thebans.  Thebes  fought  on 
and  by  the  victory  at  Leuctra  (371  B  C  )  took  the 
ascendancy  in  Greece    Sparta  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
Philip  II  of  Macedon  and  declined    In  the  3d  cent 
B.C'  there  were  determined  but  futile  attempts  by 
Kings  AOIB  III  and  CLEOMENKB  III  and  by  Nabis 
(d.  192  B  C  )  to  restore  glory  to  Sparta  by  vigorous 
reforms    Under  the  Romans,  Greek  centers  of  art 
and  letters  were  highly  favored,  Sparta,  with  no 
such  distinction,  simply  disappeared    The  modern 
city  of  Sparta  (pop    9,700)  dates  from  the  19th 
cent  only     The  rums  of  old  Sparta  are  near  by 
For  bibliography,  see  Ancient  Greece  under  GREECE 
Sparta.  1  City  (pop  1,872),  co  seat  of  Hancock  co  , 
N  central  Ga ,  NE  of  Macon,  me    1805     It  is  a 
trade,  processing,  and  shipping  center  for  a  farm 
and  lumber  area    There  are  several  fine  old  houses 
of  classic  revival  design    2  City  (pop  3,664),  8  111  , 
8E  of  8t  Louis,  in  a  farm,  timber,  and  coal  area, 
(no.  1873     It  has  railroad  shops,  plow  works,  and 
a  rayon-garment  factory     3  Village  (pop    1,945), 
8  Mich  ,  N  of  Grand  Rapids,  platted  1869,  me 
1883      Piston-ring  castings  and  evaporated  milk 
are  made  here     4  Town  (pop   2,506),  co   seat  of 
White  co  ,  central  Tenn  ,  in  the  Cumberland  Pla- 
teau NNW  of  Chattanooga,  in  a  coal,  limestone, 
and  timber  area,  founded  1809     Great  Falls  Dam 
in  Caney  Fork  of  the  Cumberland  river  is  near  by 
ft  City  (pop  5,820),  co  seat  of  Monroe  co  ,  W  cen- 
tral Wis  ,  NE  of  La  Crosse  and  on  the  La  Crosse 
nver,  in  a  farm  and  dairy  area,  settled  c  1850,  me 
1888    There  are  tobacco  warehouses  here    A  state 
school  for  dependent  and  neglected  children  is  in 
the  city    Near  by  is  Camp  McCoy 
Spartacus  (spar'tukus),  d  71  B  C  ,  loader  in  an  an- 
cient Italian  slave  revolt,  b  Thrace    He  broke  out 
of  a  gladiators'  school  at  Capua  (73  B  C  )  and  fled 
to  Mt    Vesuvius,  where  many  runaways  joined 
him     Their  army  defeated  several  Roman  forces 
and  moved  north,  devastating  S  Italy  and  Cam- 
pania, Spartacus'  aim  was  a  general  escape  from 
Italy,  but  his  followers  preferred  plunder,  and  in 
72  B  C   they  were  back  in  S  Italy     They  took 
Thuru  and  got  through  a  cordon  M  Licmius  Crassus 
stretched  across  the  "toe"  of  Italy.  Spartacus  was 
killed  in  a  battle  with  Crassus  in  Lucania     Pom- 
pey,  back  from  Spain,  helped  mop  up  the  survivors 
Of  the  captured  slaves  6,000  were  crucified  along 
the  Capua-Rome  highway     In  Spartacus'  camp 
after  his  death  3,000  Roman  prisoners  were  found 
unharmed    The  revolt  of  Spartacus  is  also  called 
the  Third  Servile  War  or  the  Gladiators'  War 
Spartacus  party  or  Spartadsts,  radical  group  of  Ger- 
man Socialists,  founded  c  1916  arid  led  by  Karl 
LIKBKNECBT  and  Rosa  LUXEMBURG.    The  name 
was  derived  from  the  pseudonym  Spartacus  used 
by  Liebkneoht  in  his  pamphlets  against  the  First 
World  War,  the  government,  and  the  majority  sec- 
tion of  the  Social  Democratic  party,  the  name  was 
used  to  typify  the  modern  wage  slave  in  revolt  like 
the  Roman  gladiator    The  Spartacists,  demanding 
the  establishment  of  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletari- 
at by  armed  force,  gathered  many  followers  among 
the  workingrnen    The  Russian  type  of  socialism 
was  not  to  the  taste  of  either  the  Majority  Socialist** 
or  the  Independent  Socialists,  and  after  the  fall  of 
the  empire  (Nov.,  1918),  Fnedrich  EBERT  made 
no  concessions  at  all  to  the  great  strength  of  the 
Spartacists,  who  consequently  began  a  campaign  of 
verbal  attack  in  the  press  and  physical  attack  by 
sporadic  terrorism.   In  December,  the  Spartaciats 
officially  transformed  themselves  into  the  German 
Communist  party,  and  on  Jan  ,  5,  1919,  a  deter- 
mined drive  was  begun  to  gam  Berlin  and  the  other 
large  cities     In  Berlin  a  huge  crowd  of  laborers 
gathered  (Jan  d,  1920),  but  the  demonstration  was 
incompetently  led,  and  Gustav  NOSKB  had  no 
trouble  in  putting  down  outbreaks  of  violence 
Liebkneoht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  were  arrested 
and  brutally  murdered  a  few  days  later. 
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burg  co  J$W  id!?&W  of  ColumbSfc,  in  the  pied- 
mont near  the  N  C.  line.  The  city,  the  metropolis 
of  a  large  area  of  mill  villages,  is  a  noted  textile 
center  and  an  important  commercial,  transporta- 
tion, and  trade  focus  in  an  extensive  cotton  and 
diversified  farming  area  There  are  fertiliser  plants 
and  other  industries  The  site  was  selected  as  the 
county  seat  in  1785,  and  the  city  was  incorporated 
in  1831  City  and  county  were  named  for  the 
"Spartan"  regiment  of  Revolutionary  troops  re- 
cruited in  the  area  In  the  Civil  War  it  was  a  busy 
supply-manufacturing  point  It  is  the  seat  of  Wof- 
ford  College  (Methodist,  for  men,  opened  1854) 
and  of  Converse  College  (nonsectarian,  mainly  for 
women,  1889),  which  cooperates  with  the  city  in 
an  annual  music  festival  Spartanburg  is  head- 
quarters of  a  U  S  soil  conservation  project  Just 
outside  the  city  are  the  state  school  for  the  deaf 
and  the  blind  and  Textile  Institute  (an  industrial 
junior  college) 

Spartivsnto,  Cape  (sparteveVto)  1  Southeastern 
point  of  the  "toe"  of  Italy  2  Cape  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  Italy 
spasm,  sudden  involuntary  rigid  contraction  caused 
by  muscular  action  It  is  sometimes  accompanied 
by  pain  When  the  contraction  recurs  or  is  con- 
fined to  a  small  group  of  muscles  of  the  face,  e.g , 
in  the  evehd  or  lip,  it  is  called  a  tic 
Spsssk-Ryszsnsta  (spask'-ryfizan'ske'),  city  (pop 
6,324),  central  European  RSFSR,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Oka  and  c  30  mi  SB  of  RYAZAN  Across  the 
nver  are  the  well-preserved  ruins  of  Old  Ryazan 
(Rus  Staraya  Ryazan),  founded  in  1095,  the  origi- 
nal capital  of  the  Ryazan  principality  Old  Ryazan 
was  destroyed  by  the  Mongols  in  1237  Spassk- 
Ryasanski  was  chartered  in  1778 
spastic  paralysis  (spa'stik),  condition  characterized 
by  rigidity  of  muscles  and  exaggerated  reflexes, 
generally  resulting  from  an  injury  to  the  motor 
center  of  the  brain.  A  stiff  gait  or  shuffling  walk, 
stumbling,  stuttering,  trembling,  grimacing,  and 
writhing  are  characteristic  manifestations  of  spas- 
tic paralysis  There  is  faulty  selectivity  of  muscles 
for  making  desired  motions,  with  the  result  that 
muscles  other  than  those  concerned  with  the  de- 
sired action  often  respond  There  may  also  be 
clonic  spasms,  i  e  ,  involuntary  alternation  of  mus- 
cle contraction  and  relaxation  Some  spastic  condi- 
tions orrur  in  multiple  sclerosis,  a  chronic  progres- 
sive deterioration  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
Spastic  paralysis  sometimes  is  caused  by  injury  to 
the  brain  of  an  infant  at  birth. 
spatter  dock*  see  POND  LILT 

spavin  (sp&'vm),  permanent  deformity  due  to  bony 
enlargement  on  the  bones  of  the  hock  joint  in  the 
horse  It  is  believed  to  be  c  aused  by  some  deformi- 
ty in  the  structure  of  the  bones  of  this  joint,  en- 
couraged by  overweight  and  various  injuries  There 
is  lameness  and  stiffness  In  early  cases  the  inflam- 
mation is  treated  by  several  weeks  of  rest  and  by 
blistering 

Spe,  Friednch*  see  SPEE,  FRIED  RICH. 
Speaker,  Tristram  B.  (Tra  Speaker),  1883-,  Ameri- 
can baseball  player,  b.  Hubbard,  Texas,  He  start- 
ed (1906)  in  organized  baseball  as  a  left-handed 
pitcher  for  the  Cleburne  team  of  the  North  Texas 
League  He  then  became  (1907)  an  outfielder  with 
the  Houston  club  and  in  1909  was  purchased  by 
the  Boston  Red  Sox  of  the  American  League 
Traded  to  the  Cleveland  Indians  of  the  American 
League  in  1916,  Tris  was  (1919-26)  player-manager 
of  the  club,  leading  the  Indians  to  thetr  first  pen- 
nant and  world  championship  in  1920  He  played 
with  the  Washington  Senators  (1927)  and  the 
Philadelphia  Athletics  (1928)  One  of  the  out- 
standing batters  in  American  League  history  (his 
major-league  lifetime  batting  average  was  344), 
he  was  also  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  defensive 
outfielders  in  the  league  He  managed  (1929-30) 
the  Newark  Bears  of  the  International  League  be- 
fore devoting  himself  to  business  interests  In  1937 
he  was  elected  to  the  National  Baseball  Hall  of 
Fame 

spear,  primitive  weapon  consisting  of  a  wooden 
shaft  tipped  with  a  sharp  point  The  point  was 
first  of  flint,  later  of  bronze,  and  ultimately  of  steel 
It  has  been  in  use  from  prehistoric  times,  originally 
as  a  hand  weapon  or  missile  and  later  as  a  pike  or 
lance  Longer  by  2  or  3  ft  than  the  8  or  9-foot 
spears  of  early  times,  lances  were  standard  equip- 
ment for  the  cavalrymen  of  many  European  armies 
as  recently  as  the  first  quarter  of  the  20th  cent 
They  are  still  borne  in  ceremonial  military  forma- 
tions in  a  very  few  countries,  sometimes  with  a 
small  pennant  near  the  head.  Tribal  peoples  in  re- 
mote areas  still  hunt  and  fight  with  spears,  some- 
times putting  poison  on  the  tips.  The  spear  is  used 
in  modern  times  in  boar  hunting. 
Spearfish,  city  (pop.  2,139),  W  8  Dak.,  on  Spearfish 
Creek  m  the  Black  Hills,  near  the  Wyo.  line  NW  of 
Lead  It  is  a  trade  center  in  a  mining,  timber,  lake, 
and  farm  area  The  Black  Hill*  Teachers  College 
and  a  Federal  fish  hatchery  are  here. 
Spearman  (sper'mun),  town  (pop.  1,106),  co.  seat  of 
Hansford  co  ,  extreme  N  Texas,  NNE  of  Araarillo, 
in  a  wheat-growing  section  of  the  Panhandle  plains; 
mo.  1921. 


spearmint,  aromatic  perennial  mint  (Mtntha  Apfeote) 
native  to  the  Old  World  but  widely  naturalized  in 
the  United  States  and  commonly  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  me  as  a  flavoring.  Spearmint,  although 
milder,  resembles  PIPPISMIKT  (for  differentiation, 
see  MINT)  but  is  not  as  important  commercially . 
Spearmint  is  a  flavoring  for  chewing  gum,  medicine, 
and  beverages  (as  mint  julep) 
species,  in  biology,  a  unit  or  category  of  classifica- 
tion lower  than  a  genus  and  higher  than  a  sub- 
species or  variety  In  the  system  of  nomenclature 
(based  largely  on  the  system  of  Linnaeus)  by  which 
plants  and  animals  are  identified,  the  species  name 
is  the  second  of  the  scientific  names  I*  or  example, 
the  scientific  name  of  the  white  oak  is  Quercuf  alba 
The  genus  name  is  Quercue  (oak)  and  the  species  is 
alba  (white)  Species  names  are  sometimes  descrip- 
tive of  some  characteristic  of  the  plant  or  animal, 
and  sometimes  they  are  denved  from  the  name  of 
the  discoverer,  from  geologic  periods,  or  from  geo- 
graphic areas  The  initial  letter  of  the  genus  name 
is  capitalized  Some  authorities  capitalize  the  spe- 
cies name  if  it  is  derived  from  a  proper  noun  This, 
however,  sometimes  leads  to  confusion,  and  the 
more  usual  practice  is  to  use  a  small  initial  letter  for 
all  species  names.  Although  a  species  is  usually 
recognized  as  a  basic  biological  unit,  there  is  no 
general  agreement  among  biologists  as  to  exactly 
what  constitutes  a  species  The  term  was  early 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  word  kind  for  the 
known  plants  and  animals.  Until  the  time  of  Dar- 
win's promulgation  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  spe- 
cies were  regarded  as  distinct  and  separately  cre- 
ated entities  With  the  general  recognition  that 
species  were  not  immutable  and  static  but  had 
undergone  and  were  probably  still  undergoing  evo- 
lution and  thus  were  capable  of  change,  many  in- 
terpretations of  the  criteria  for  determining  a  species 
arose  Nearly  all  proposed  criteria  are  subject  to 
exception  A  plant  or  animal  species  is,  m  general, 
a  group  possessing  in  common  certain  characters 
that  distinguish  the  members  as  a  group  from  other 
similar  groups,  the  members  are  generally  capable 
of  interbreeding  with  one  another  but  do  not  com- 
monly interbreed  with  other  species  and  do  not 
have  intermediate  forms  Unking  them  with  another 
species  Some  authorities  include  a  geographical 
criterion,  maintaining  that  the  geographical  area 
inhabited  by  a  species  is  generally  distinct  from 
that  of  the  most  closely  related  species  Groups 
distinguished  from  eat  h  other  by  lesser  differences 
are  variously  known  as  sub-spec,  les  (the  term  pre- 
ferred by  many),  varieties,  geographical  races, 
forms,  and  phases  The  exact  meanings  of  the 
terms  are  not  well  defined  In  scientific  nomencla- 
ture the  subspecies  name  follows  as  a  third  name 
after  that  of  the  species 

specific  gravity,  a  pure  number  representing  the  ratio 
between  the  mass  or  standard  weight  of  a  given 
volume  of  a  substance  and  the  weight  of  an  equal 
volume  of  another  substance  taken  as  unity  Al- 
though in  the  metiio  system  it  is  identical  numeri- 
cally with  DENSITY  (if  water  is  taken  as  the  stand- 
ard), it  should  be  distinguished  in  that,  unlike 
density,  it  is  aii  abstract  number  For  example, 
wluie  the  density  of  copper  is  8  93  g  per  cubic  centi- 
metei,  its  specific  gravity  is  simply  8  93,  a  number 
showing  that  a  given  volume  of  copper  la  8  93  times 
"heavier"  than  an  equal  volume  of  water  In  other 
words,  copper's  specific  gravity  and  density  are 
numerically  identical  in  the  metric  system  (in 
which  the  gram  is  the  unit  of  weight),  because  one 
cubic  centimeter  of  water  weighs  one  gram  and 
therefore  copper,  one  cubic  centimeter  of  which 
weighs  8  93  g,  is  8  93  times  heavier  In  the  English 
system,  however,  density  and  specific  gravity  are 
not  numeucally  the  same,  for  the  density  of  water 
is  62  4  Ib  per  cubic  foot  For  example,  although 
the  specific  gravity  of  copper  in  the  English  system 
still  remains  8.93,  its  density  becomes  approxi- 
mately 567  2  Ib  per  cubic  foot,  i  e  ,  8  93  x  62  4 
Methods  for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
solid  differ  as  the  solid  is  more  or  less  dense  than 
water.  If  a  solid  is  heavier  than  water,  it  is  weighed 
first  in  air  and  then  immersed  in  water,  if  it  is  leas 
dense  than  water  and  therefore  floats,  a  sinker  is 
attached  to  hold  it  submerged  in  the  water  The 
specific  gravity  is  calculated  by  dividing  its  weight 
in  air  by  its  loss  of  weight  in  water,  this  loss  rep- 
resenting the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water 
(see  ARCHIMEDES  PRINCIPLE)  Two  methods  are 
in  common  use  for  specific-gravity  determination 
of  liquids,  the  hydrometer  method  and  the  bottle 
method  The  HYDROMETER  is  an  instrument  which 
gives  the  specific-gravity  reading  directly  In  the 
Dottle  method,  a  "specific-gravity  bottle,"  a  flask 
made  to  hold  a  definite  quantity  of  pure  water  at 
a  specified  temperature,  is  used  The  bottle  is  filled 
with  the  liquid  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  to 
be  found  and  is  weighed.  The  weight  of  the  bottle 
is  deducted,  and  the  remaining  weight  is  divided 
by  the  weight  of  the  equal  volume  of  water,  The 
specific  gravity  of  a  OAS  is  determined  by  compar- 
ing the  weight  of  one  liter  (1,000  o  o.)  of  the  gas 
with  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  air  or  of 
hydrogen  as  unity.  Since  the  volume  of  a  gas  varies 
with  pressure  and  temperature,  the  volume  is  meas- 
ured at  0°C.  and  a  pressure  of  760  mm  of  mercury. 
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•ptcttctet  (or  protoetinff  the  eyes  and  improving 
vision  are  believed  to  Have  been  worn  m  ancient 
times  both  in  China  and  in  the  civilizations  about 
the  Mediterranean  In  the  13th  cent  Roger  Bacon 
(suggested  the  usefulness  of  convex  lenses  in  reading, 
the  ancient  use  of  spectacles  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten  before  his  time.  Concave  lenses,  M  well 
as  convex,  were  used  m  the  14th  cent  The  nomber 
of  readers  increased  greatly  after  the  invention  of 
printing  in  the  15th  cent.,  and  the  number  of  wear- 
ers of  spectacles  increased  m  consequence.  Bifocal 
spectacles,  with  an  upper  part  for  viewing  distant 
objects  and  a  lower  part  for  objec  ts  near  at  hand 
(M  in  readme),  are  one  of  the  many  inventions  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  Spectacles  with  cylindrical 
lenses  for  the  correction  of  astigmatism  were  de- 
vised by  the  English  astronomer  Sir  George  B 
Airy  and  were  first  used  by  him  in  1827  Lenses  of 
prismatic  form  are  now  also  sometimes  used  in 
spectacles  All  of  these  forms  of  lenses  are  used 
either  singly  or  m  combination  Contact  lenses, 
made  of  glass  or  plastic  or  a  combination  of  these, 
are  shaped  to  fit  the  eye  and  are  worn  under  the 
eyelids  in  contact  with  the  eyeball  Suggested  m 
1827  by  Sir  John  F  W  Herschel,  English  astrono- 
mer, for  protecting  the  eyeball  from  a  diseased  hd, 
they  were  first  made  for  this  purpose  in  1887  by 
F.  E  Muller,  German  lens  maker  Contact  lenses 
were  first  used  to  correct  faulty  vision  m  experi- 
ments in  1887  by  Dr  A  E  Fick,  of  Zurich,  who 
gave  them  their  name  Contact  lenses  were  from 
that  time  made  and  used  to  some  extent,  but  diffi- 
culties of  fitting  and  grinding  and  disc  omfort  from 
wearing  them  prevented  them  from  being  widelv 
used  Since  the  middle  1930s,  however,  the  devel- 
opment of  better  grinding  and  fitting  techniques, 
of  molded  plastic  lens,  and  of  efficient  buffer  solu- 
tions for  use  between  the  cornea  of  the  eye  and  the 
contact  lens  has  increased  the  length  of  time  they 
can  be  worn  without  discomfort,  and  their  popu- 
larity is  increasing  Many  kinds  of  defective  vision 
may  be  corrected  by  the  right  spectacles,  the  wrong 
spectacles  may  do  harm  The  symptoms  of  faulty 
vision  may  not  be  limited  to  inability  to  see  as  well 
as  others,  often  symptoms  apparently  unrelated  to 
vision  disappear  if  the  right  spectacles  are  used 
Spectacles  to  protect  the  eyes  from  glare  or  from 
foreign  bodies  are  made  of  tinted  or  polarized  glass 
and  of  wire  mesh  The  Eskimo  make  and  use  wood- 
en spectacles,  blackened  on  the  back,  with  only 
narrow  slits  for  eyepieces,  to  protect  themselves 
from  glare  reflec  ted  by  u  e  and  snow 

Spectator)  English  daily  periodical  conducted  jointly 
by  Joseph  ADDISON  and  Richard  STKELB  with  oc- 
casional contubutions  from  others,  from  March  1, 
1711,  to  Dec  6,  1712,  in  London  It  succeeded  thn 
Taller,  a  periodical  begun  by  Steole  on  April  12, 
1709,  under  the  pseudonym  Isaac  Bickei  staff,  a 
name  borrowed  from  the  attack  by  SWIFT  (1708) 
upon  John  Partridge,  the  astrologer  The  Toiler 
appeared  thrice  weekly  until  it  ended  Jan  2,  1711 
For  the  most  pai  t  it  consisted  of  essays  dated  from 
various  London  coffeehouses  on  such  subjects  as 
foreign  and  theatncal  news,  current  events,  and 
literary  questions  and  discussions  Gradually  it 
took  on  a  moral  tone,  inveighing  against  current 
follies  and  affectations,  gambling,  and  dueling,  in 
the  words  of  Steole  "the  general  purpose  is  to  ex- 
pose the  false  arts  of  life,  to  pull  on  the  disguises  of 
cunning,  vanity,  and  affectations,  and  to  recom- 
mend a  general  simplicity  in  our  drews,  our  dis- 
course, and  our  behaviour  "  Addison  joined  Steele 
in  writing  the  Taller  and  collaborated  with  him  also 
in  the  Spectator  It  supposedly  was  written  by  the 
members  of  a  club,  whose  roster  included  the  fa- 
mous Sir  Roger  do  Covorloy,  Captain  Sentry,  Sir 
Andrew  Froeport,  Will  Honeycomb,  and  Mr  Spec- 
tator himself,  the  development  of  the  characters, 
especially  that  of  Sir  Roger  by  Addison,  is  of  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  the  novel  Both  period- 
icals, which  included  a  few  contributions  from  other 
writers,  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  public  opin- 
ion and  gave  great  impetus  to  the  growth  of  jour- 
nalism and  periodical  writing  The  Spectator,  which 
was  succeeded  by  the  Guardian,  was  revived  for  a 
time  by  Addison  in  1714  See  edition  of  the  Spec- 
tator by  Q  A  Aitken  (1898) ,  G  S  Streatfeild,  The 
Mind  of  the  Spectator  (1923) 

spectroheliograph.  see  HELIOGRAPH 

spectroscope  (speVtrusk&p),  instrument  used  to 
produce  spoctia  m  BPECTBUM  analysis  It  com- 
monly consists  of  three  hollow  tubes  mounted 
horizontally  on  a  disk  that  is  supported  by  a  verti- 
cal shaft.  One  of  the  hollow  tubes  has  a  slit  at  the 
outer  end  and  a  lens  at  the  inner  end,  which  trans- 
forms the  light  entering  through  the  slit  into  paral- 
lel rays  Another  tube  is  a  telescope  to  give  the 
observer  a  clear  view  of  the  spectrum  formed  The 
third  tube  contains  a  scale  and  is  so  constructed 
that  this  scale  is  transposed  upon  the  image  of  the 
spectrum  produced,  direct  measurement  thus  being 
made  possible  At  the  center  of  the  disk  and  be- 
tween the  three  tubes  is  a  prism  by  means  of  which 
the  light  entering  the  tube  with  the  slit  is  dispersed 
and  bent  into  the  telescope  for  observation. 

spectrum.  When  a  narrow  beam  of  white  light  is 
passed  through  a  prism,  the  rays  of  various  colors 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  bent  (see  REFRACTION) 


at  different  angles,  each  at  a  definite  angle  ac- 
cording to  its  wave  length,  and  they  emerge  m  the 
form  of  a  narrow  band  of  color  shading  from  red 
at  one  end  to  violet  at  the  other  Such  a  band  is 
called  a  spectrum  (in  this  case  a  prismatic  spec- 
trum because  it  is  produced  by  a  prism),  and  the 
process  of  breaking  up  the  white  light  is  DISPER- 
SION A  spectrum  is  also  produced  by  means  of  re- 
flection from  a  plate  (called  a  grating)  upon  which 
fine  lines  have  been  ruled,  this  kind  of  spectrum  is 
known  as  a  diffraction  spectrum  When  the  band 
of  light  extends  throughout  its  length  without 
being  broken  (as  by  dark  lines),  it  is  called  a  con- 
tinuous spectrum  Continuous  spectra  are  pro- 
duced by  all  incandescent  solids  Spectra  can  he 
produced  by  light  fiom  various  sources,  and  the 
characteristics  which  they  display  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  source  This  fact  is  utilized  in 
chemistry  in  analysis,  for  the  presence  of  an  ele- 
ment in  a  substance  can  be  detected  by  examining, 
with  the  aid  of  the  SPECTROSCOPE,  the  spectrum 
produced  by  its  incandescent  vapor  When,  for 
example,  sodium  chloride  (a  compound  of  sodium 
and  chlorine)  is  heated  in  a  Buusen  flame  and  its 
spectrum  examined,  a  brilliant  yellow  line  in  a 
definite  position  indicates  the  presence  of  the  sodi- 
um Other  elements  have  spectra  with  lines  in 
other  positions  and  of  different  colors,  but  the  posi- 
tion and  color  of  these  lines  is  the  same  for  no  two 
elements  As  a  result,  the  presence  of  certain  ele- 
merits  in  a  compound  can  be  definitely  determined 
even  though  a  number  are  present  together  A 
spectrum  of  this  kind  13  known  as  a  line  spectrum, 
since,  it  is  not  c  ontmuous  but  consists  of  one  or  more 
bright  lines  placed  in  various  characteristic  posi- 
tions An  absorption  spectrum  is  produced  when 
light  from  one  source  passes  through  an  incandes- 
cent gaseous  substance  It  is  characterized  by  a 
number  of  dark  lines  c  nrrespondmg  m  position  to 
the  bright  lines  which  appear  m  the  spectrum  of  the 
light  source  The  solar  spectrum,  i  e  ,  the  spectrum 
produced  by  sunlight,  is  not  continuous,  but  is 
crossed  by  a  number  of  dark  linos,  the  so-called 
Fraunhofer  lines  The  presence  of  these  lines  was 
explained  by  Kirchhoff  as  being  caused  by  the 
presence  in  the  sun's  atmospheie  of  various  incan- 
descent elements  which  absorb  from  the  sunlight 
passing  through  them  those  lays  of  light  producing 
their  characteristic  spectra  He  concluded  that, 
since  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  corre- 
sponded exactly  in  position  to  the  bright  lines 
characteristic  of  the  spectra  of  certain  elements, 
these  elements  were  therefore  present  in  the  sun's 
atmosphere  Analysis  of  substances  by  means  of 
their  spectra  is  known  as  spectium  analysis  See 
also  X  RAY 

speculation,  act  of  engaging  in  business  with  a  view 
to  gaming  quick  profits  from  price  fluctuations,  as 
distinguished  from  the  method  of  investing  in  a 
productive  enterprise  in  order  to  share  in  the  earn- 
ings of  its  management  The  teim  is  sometimes 
applied  to  investment  in  a  venture  involving  unus- 
ual risks  along  with  the  chance  to  earn  unusually 
large  profits,  but  most  speculation  consists  in  the 
buying  and  Helling  of  commodities  and  stocks  and 
bonds  with  the  object  of  taking  advantage  of  rapid 
changes  in  price  Spec  illation  of  this  kind  is  often 
compared  to  gambling,  but  the  speculator  differs 
from  the  gambler  in  that  he  attempts  to  calculate 
the  risk  undertaken  The  practice  is  defended  as 
tending  to  stabilize  puces  and  guide  investment, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  criticized  aa  tending  to  pro- 
duce fin  am  lal  c  risis  when  pricee  begin  a  rapid  de- 
cline Sec  BULLS  AND  BEARS,  MARGIN,  PANIC  See 

R  II  Mottram,  A  History  of  Financial  Speculation 
(1932),  J.  A  Ross,  Speculation,  Stock  Prices,  and 
I?uiuatnal  Fluctuations  (1938) 

Spee  or  Spe,  Friedrich  (Friednc  h  Spec  von  Langen- 
fels)  (both  fre'drlkh  shpa',  fun  lang'unffls*), 
1591-1635,  German  poet  and  moral  theologian,  a 
Jesuit  IIis  religious  poetry,  especially  in  the  col- 
lection Tnitz-Nachtigall  (1639),  ardent  in  expres- 
sion of  mystical  yearning  for  union  with  God,  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  of  poetry  in  the  vernacular 
As  a  preacher  of  the  Catholic  Reform,  he  was  suc- 
cessful and  earned  the  bitter  hatioci  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and  in  1G29  he  was  almost  killed  in  a  mur- 
derous attack  He  was  confessor  to  many  of  the 
accused  in  witchcraft  trials  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  attacking  the  whole  furor  of  the  persecution 
in  his  Cautio  criminalw  (1631)  He  died  of  a  fever 
contracted  when  caring  for  the  wounded  on  a  bat- 
tlefield. See  H  I.  D  Ryder,  Estays  (1911). 

Spee,  Maximilian,  Graf  von  (uiak"s€me'iyan  gruf 
fun  shpa'),  1861-1914,  German  admiral  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  he  commanded 
a  squadron  in  the  Far  East,  and  while  leading  it 
around  Cape  Horn  he  met  and  defeated  the  Eng- 
lish commander  Admiral  Cradock  off  CORONET, 
(Nov.  1,  1914).  however,  he  was  defeated  by  Sir 
Frederick  Sturdee  near  the  Falkland  Islands  (Dec 
8,  1914)  and  went  down  with  his  vessel. 

speech*  see  LANGUAGE 

speech,  freedom  of,  the  right  of  citizens  to  voice 
their  opinions  on  economic,  political,  religious,  and 
other  matters  without  interference  or  restraint  on 
the  part  of  government  or  other  persons,  subject 
only  to  the  penalty  of  laws  against  slander,  pro- 
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famty,  obscenity,  and  incitement  to  unlawful  acts. 
In  democratic  countries  this  right  is  usually  guar- 
anteed by  custom  as  well  us  by  constitutional  and 
statute  law  Historically  and  m  most  countries  the 
right  has  been  denied  or  rest™  ted  in  many/ways 
In  the  Roman  Empire,  Christians  were  pcrftoc  uted 
for  preaching  a  faith  displeasing  to  most  Romans 
The  INQUISITION  was  an  effort  to  destroy  the  ex- 
pression of  beliefs  not  acceptable  to  the  Church 
Opinions  considered  subversive  of  established  gov- 
ernment, formerly  punishable  by  death,  are  now 
UHually  punishable  by  imprisonment  Although 
modern  dernoc  racies  permit  greater  freedom  of  ex- 
pression than  was  ever  known  before,  sut  h  emer- 
gencies as  war  always  bring  in  theT  train  ncverc 
curtailment  of  the  right  In  the  United  States 
after  the  First  World  War  many  aliens  were  de- 
ported for  expressing  radical  views,  Communists 
and  Socialists  were  imprisoned,  and  persons  whose 
opinions  were  distasteful  to  their  neighbors  often 
suffered  mob  violence  Freedom  of  speech  is  ex- 
plicitly guaranteed  in  the  First  Amendment  (part 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights)  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  most  of  the,  state  constitutions 
contain  similar  guarantees  The  Supreme  Court  by 
its  interpretation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
has  moreover  made  the  right  binding  upon  the 
states,  protecting  as  well  by  its  decisions  the  re- 
lated freedoms  of  assembly,  press  (see  PRESS,  FREE- 
DOM OF  THL),  and  religion  In  the  exercise  of  its 
war  powers  Congress  has  passed  IAWH  that  trench 
upon  fieedom  of  spoec  h  in  wartime  The  sabotage, 
espionage,  and  sedition  laws  of  1917,  1018,  and 
1940  forbade  the  expression  of  opinions  likely  to 
interfere  with  war  production  or  to  stir  up  disloy- 
al ty  or  disobedience  in  the  armed  forces  as  well  as 
the  use  of  abusive  or  critical  language  about  Ameri- 
can government  and  institutions  and  established 
censorship  of  news  and  of  private  mail  addressed  to 
foreign  countries  In  the  period  after  the  First 
World  War  nearly  half  of  the  states,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  police  powers,  outlawed  so-called  cuminal 
syndicalism,  defined  as  the  advocacy  of  violent 
overthrow  of  the  government  In  passing  upon 
such  laws  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  has  found  re- 
striction justifiable  at  the  point  where  the  spoken 
word  creates  a  "( lear  and  present  danger"  to  peace 
and  safety  and  has  sometimes  overruled  the  state 
laws  The  Civil  Liberties  Union  undertakes  to  de- 
fend individuals  whose  rights  of  free  speech  have 
been  curtailed  See  J  B  Bury,  History  of  Freedom 
of  Thought  (1913),  Zechanah  Chafee,  Free  Speech 
in  the  United  States  (1941) 

speech  defect,  condition  of  faulty  speech  whu  h  may 
be  the  result  of  improper  training  or  of  physical, 
psychological,  or  neurological  factors  Defects,  of 
speech  include  STUTTEKINC,,  lisping,  nasal  speech, 
monopitch  voice,  mumbling,  and  excessive  aibri- 
auce  Such  defects  may  result  from  faulty  structure 
or  function  of  one  of  the  organs  involved  in  speak- 
ing, or  the  cause  may  be  emotional  The  mouth 
may  be  affected  by  a  harelip,  the  nose  may  be  ob- 
structed, or  a  cleft  palate  or  missing  teeth  may  in- 
terfere with  articulation  The  larynx,  the  lungs, 
and  the  pharynx  are  other  organs  involved  in  the 
production  of  speech  When  they  are  congemtally 
abnormal,  diseased,  or  injured,  the  speakuig  voice 
may  be  adversely  affected  Methods  for  the  eli- 
mination or  reduc  tion  of  speec  h  defects  include  sur- 
gical correction  of  malformations,  orthodontia, 
rhythmical  and  relaxing  exercises,  psychological 
aid,  and  clinical  instruction  in  breathing,  phrasing, 
and  enunciation 

Speed,  James,  1812-87,  US  Attorney  General 
(1864-66) ,  b  Jefferson  co  .  Ky  ,  grad  St  Joseph's 
College,  Bardstown,  Ky  ,  1828  He  studied  law  at 
Transylvania  Univ  and  began  to  practice  at  Louis- 
ville in  1833  He  was  elected  to  tho  Kentucky 
house  of  representatives  (1847)  and  senate  (1861). 
Speed  effectively  opposed  Kentucky's  secession 
and  became  Lincoln's  chief  adviser  on  Kentucky 
affairs  In  the  cabinet  he  supported  Lincoln  s  mod- 
erate program  of  Reconstruction,  hut  later  favored 
tho  radical  Republicans  opposed  to  President  An- 
drew Johnson  and  resigned  as  Attorney  General  »n 
July,  186(>  Ho  was,  professor  of  law  at  the  Univ.  of 
Louisville  (1856-58,  1872-79)  See  biography  by 
his  grandson,  James  Speed  (1914) 

Speed,  John,  1552  '-1629,  English  historian  and  car- 
tographer He  abandoned  his  trade  as  a  tailor  to 
engage  in  map  making  Many  of  his  maps  of  parts 
of  England  and  Wales  weie  published  in  Tfu  Thea- 
tre of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain  (1611)  His  majoi 
work,  The  History  of  Great  Britain,  and  his  Gene- 
alogies Recorded  in  Sacred  Scripture  were  published 
c  1611.  Several  of  his  maps  are  preserved  in  tlie 
British  Museum 

speedometer  The  automobile  speedometer  is  actu- 
ated by  a  flexible  cable  attached  to  and  di  iven  by 
the  drive  gear  of  the  car  This  cable  rotates  a 
permanent  magnet  which  induces  magnetic  drag 
on  a  drum  held  back  by  a  hairspring,  the  greater 
the  speed,  the  greater  the  magnetic  force  and  the 
greater  the  movement  of  the  dium  The  speed  is 
indicated  by  numbers  on  the  um  of  tho  drum. 
Other  speedometers  use  centrifugal  force  and  op- 
erate in  a  manner  similar  to  the  fly  boll  GOVERNOR 
of  a  steam  engine  To  inform  the  pilot  of  the  speed 
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of  his  craft  through  the  air,  an  airplane  is  equipped 
with  an  air-speed  indicator  A  dial  registers  the 
speed  in  miles  per  hour,  it  is  actuated  by  the  wind 
pressure  in  a  tube  so  located  that  it  is  not  affected 
by  the  air  stream  from  the  propeller 
Speedway,  town  (pop  2,325),  central  Ind  ,  near  In- 
dianapolis; laid  out  1912,  me  1926  It  is  the  site  of 
the  Indianapolis  motor  speedway  Storage  batter- 
ies and  electrical  goods  are  made  here 
speedwell  or  veronica,  any  species  of  the  genus 
veronica,  herbs  and  woody  plants  of  wide  distri- 
bution Some  of  the  herbaceous  kinds  arc  popular 
for  gardens,  cultivation  of  the  shiubhy  kinds  (na- 
tive to  New  Zealand)  is  limited  to  warm  regions 
Speedwells  have  small,  commonly  blue  flowers — 
the  garden  kinds  usually  m  showy  spikes  or  elon- 
gated clusters  Among  the  species  found  wild  in 
Noith  America  is  the  common  speedwell  ( Veronica 
offimnalis) ,  which  is  naturalized  Veronica  has  been 
associated  with  the  legend  of  the  VERONICA,  sup- 
posedly through  a  resemblance  of  the  flower  to  the 
relic  Culvei's  root  (Veronica,  or  Leptandra,  vir- 
ginica)  has  been  used  as  a  cathartic  but  m  quantity 
is  poisonous 

Speer,  Albert  (al'bort  shpar'),  1905-  German  archi- 
tect and  National  Socialist  leader  He  joined  the 
Nazi  party  in  1931  and  became  its  offic  ml  architect 
after  Hitler  came  into  power  His  grandiose  but 
coldly  eclectic  designs  include  the  stadium  at  Nur- 
emberg (1934)  A  highly  effluent  organuer,  Speer 
became  (1942)  minister  for  armaments,  succeeding 
the  engineer  Fritz  Todt  (1891-1942),  and  m  1943 
he  also  took  over  part  of  Ooenng's  responsibilities 
as  planner  of  the  German  war  economy  From 
Todt,  Speer  inherited  the  Organisation  Todt  (OT), 
an  organization  built  up  along  military  lines  from 
conscripted  labor  for  the  construction  of  the  Ger- 
man strategic  roads  and  defenses  \fter  the  out- 
break of  the  Second  World  War  the  OT  was  ex- 
tended to  all  German-o(  i  upied  Europe  and  became 
one  of  the  main  features  of  the  German  war  ma- 
chine Largely  bee  ausc  of  its  wide  use  of  slave  la- 
bor, Speer  was  indicted  as  a  major  \var  criminal  at 
the  Nuremberg  trial  and  was  sentenced  (1946)  to 
imprisonment  for  20  years 

Speicher,  Eugene  Edward,  (spl'kur),  1883-,  Ameri- 
can portrait  and  landscape  painter,  b  Buffalo, 
N  Y  He  studied  at  the  Albright  Art  School,  Buf- 
falo, and  the  Art  Students  League,  New  York,  and 
with  William  M  Chase  and  Robert  Henu  He  is 
known  especially  for  the  ace  uracy,  vigor,  and  effec- 
tive coloi  of  his  portraits  Many  of  his  land- 
scapes picture  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the 
Catskills  near  his  Woodsto<  k,  N  Y  ,  summer  home 
He  is  represented  in  most  of  the  leading  galleries  of 
the  United  States  Well  known  among  his  por- 
traits are  The  Blue  Necklace,  Pigtails,  Jean  Bellows, 
Thf  White  Fichu,  The  Mountaineer,  and  Red  Moore, 
Hunter 

Speier,  Germany  see  SPEYER 

Speiser,  Ephraim  Avigdor  (spl'zur),  1902-,  Ameri- 
can archaeologist,  b  Gahc  ia,  grad  College  of  Lwow, 
Gahcia,  1918,  M  A  Umv  of  Pennsylvania,  1923, 
PhD  Dropsie  College,  Philadelphia,  1924  Ho 
held  (1926-28)  a  Guggenheim  fellowship  for  study 
m  Mesopotamia  On  the  staff  of  the  Umv  of 
Pennsylvania  from  1928  (professor  of  Semitics, 
1931)  and  resident  director  of  the  Ameiican  School 
of  Oriental  Research  at  Baghdad  from  1932.  ho  has 
done  field  work  in  Mesopotamia  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  both  institutions  He  is  noted  as  the 
first  excavator  of  Tepe  Gawra  He  wrote  Mesopo- 
tamian  Origins  (19'JO)  and  Excavations  at  Tepe 
Oaurra  (Vol  I,  1935) 

Speke,  John  Banning  (spPk),  1827-64,  English  ex- 
plorer in  Africa  He  joined  Sir  Richard  Burton  in 
his  expeditions  to  Somahland  (1854)  and  to  E  cen- 
tral Africa  (1857-59)  Together  thev  discovered 
(1858)  Lake  Tanganyika,  then  Speke  continued 
alone  and  discovered  Victoria  Nyanza,  which  he 
believed  to  be  a  source  of  the  Nile  In  1862  he 
returned  to  the  lake  arid  proved  that  the  Victoria 
Nile  issues  from  the  north  end  over  Ripon  P'alls 
He  wrote  Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of 
the  Nile  (1863) 

spell,  word,  formula,  or  INCANTATION  behoved  to 
produee  a  magical  effect  Belief  in  the  spell  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  by  "naming"  a  vague  power 
one  can  focus  the  power  on  a  desired  end,  conse- 
quently there  is  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  word  and  the  thing  denoted  by  it  It  is  similar 
to  the  belief  that  the  name  of  a  man  is  identical 
with  his  self  The  spell  could  be  used  for  evil  or 
good  end*,  if  evil,  it  was  a  technique  of  sorcery 
Many  authorities  believe  that  the  "word"  was  the 
precursor  of  prayer  The  spell  was  a  Teutonic  form 
of  exercising  occult  power  and  was  sometimes  used 
to  summon  the  spirits  of  departed  heroes  to  give 
prophetic  utteram  es  Once  cast,  the  spell  was  sup- 
posed to  remain  m  force  until  broken  by  a  counter- 
spell  or  exorcism 

Spellman,  Francis  Joseph,  1S89-,  American  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church, 
b  Whitman,  Mass  Educated  at  Fordham  Umv 
and  the  American  College  at  Rome,  he  was  or- 
dained May  14,  1916  He  was  a  parish  priest  in 
Roxbury,  Maes  ,  held  various  offices  in  the  Boston 
archdiocese,  and  was  the  first  American  assistant  to 
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the  papal  secretariat  of  state  in  1925  He  was 
named  (1932)  auxiliary  bishop  of  Boston  and  suc- 
ceeded (1939)  after  the  death  of  Cardinal  Hayes  to 
the  archdiocese  of  New  York  In  the  Second 
World  War  he  made  four  tours  through  the  war 
areas  as  U.S  military  vicar  Ho  was  elevated  to 
be  a  cardinal  by  Pope  Pius  XII  in  1946  He  inter- 
ested himself  particularly  in  education  and  in  char- 
itios  His  firm  advocacy  of  some  state  aid  to  paro- 
chial schools  involved  him  m  difficulties  with  dis- 
tinguished opponents,  particularly  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt His  understanding  of  the  ordinary  American 
has  made  his  writings,  in  verso  and  in  magazine 
articles,  widely  popular  with  Catholics  and  non- 
Catholic  s  alike 

Spemann,  Hans  (hans'  shpa'man),  1869-1941,  Ger- 
man embryologist  As  professor  of  zoology  at  Frei- 
burg im  Breisgau  (1919-35),  he  was  noted  for  his 
researches  in  embryonic  development  Using  tho 
methods  of  transplantation  and  isolation,  he  sought 
to  diseover  the  agency  which  governs  the  growth 
and  differentiation  of  cells  For  this  work  he  re- 
ceived the  1935  Nobel  Prize  in  Physiology  and 
Medicine,  he  described  this  research  m  his  Em- 
bryonic Development  and  Induction  (1938) 

Spence,  Thomas  (spSns),  1750-1814,  English  agrari- 
an socialist  A  forerunner  of  the  single  taxers,  he 
devised  a  scheme  of  land  tenure  by  parish,  in  wine  h 
rent,  paid  to  the  parish  corporation,  would  bo  the 
solo  tax  He  devoted  much  of  his  life  to  agitating 
for  these  principles  and  succeeded  in  founding  a 
society  of  Spenceans  His  ideas  appeared  in  The 
Real  Rights  of  Man  (1775)  and  other  pamphlets 
See  study  by  Olive  Rudkm  (1927) 

Spencer,  Anna  Garlin,  1851-1931,  American  edu- 
cator, feminist,  and  Unitarian  mimstei,  b  Attle- 
boro,  Mass  Sho  married  the  Rev  William  H 
Spencer  in  1878  Sho  was  a  leader  in  the  woman- 
suffrage  and  peace  movements  Ordained  m  1891, 
she  held  a  pastorate  in  Providence,  R  1  She  was 
associated  with  the  New  York  Society  for  Ethical 
Culture  (1903-9)  and  the  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy  (1903-13)  Over  a  long  period  she 
was  a  popular  lecturer  and  wrote  on  social  prob- 
lems, especially  concerning  women  and  family  re- 
lations Hor  writings  include  Woman's  Share  in 
Social  Culture  (1913)  and  The  Family  and  Its  Mem- 
bers (1922) 

Spencer,  George  John  Spencer,  2d  Earl,  1758-1834, 
English  public  official  In  1780  he  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  in  tho  Whig  interest  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  in  1783  He  supported  the 
reform  policies  of  Burke  and  Pitt  and  was  appoint- 
ed (1794)  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  In  his  term 
of  office  the  navy  achieved  the  victories  of  St 
Vincent  and  Camperdo'wn,  and  Spencer  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  selection  of  Horatio  Nelson  to 
command  the  fleet  which  won  the  famous  battle  of 
the  Nile  He  wont  out  of  office  in  1801  but  served 
as  home  secretary  (1806  7)  Afterward  he  devoted 
him&elf  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits 

Spencer,  Herbert,  1820-1903,  English  philosopher 
He  was  trained  as  an  engineer,  but  his  keen  in- 
terest in  social  problems  led  him  to  reject  that  field 
and  become  a  writer  In  this  new  work  he  was  self- 
oducatod,  studying  widely  m  the  natural  sciences 
and  psychology  He  contributed  a  series  of  letters 
to  tho  Nonconformist  in  1842  and  from  1848  until 
1853  was  subeditor  of  the  Economist,  where  he  as- 
sociated  with  such  intellectual  leaders  as  John 
Stuart  Mill,  George  Henry  Lewes,  and  George 
Eliot  After  that  time,  frequently  handicapped  by 

Cr  health  and  financial  insecurity,  he  devoted 
iself  to  study  and  writing  According  to  Spen- 
cer, philosophy  is  knowledge  unified  and  organized 
through  a  single  principle  He  found  this  principle 
in  tho  doctrine  of  evolution  and  proceeded  to  apply 
it  to  all  phenomena,  earning  for  himself  tho  title  of 
the  philosopher  of  evolution  Evolution  consists 
in  the  harmonious  interaction  of  the  processes  of 
differentiation  and  integration  Every  structure  in 
nature  divides  and  determines  itself  by  entering 
into  different  relationships,  but  tho  individual 
phenomenon,  so  separated,  integrates  itself  to  form 
a  new  unity  that  is  more  complex  and  more  efficient 
than  the  original  form  This  development  occurs 
in  history  as  "alternate  eras  of  evolution  and  dis- 
solution "  Basic  to  this  theory  is  the  principle  of 
the  persistence  of  energy,  and  m  so  far  as  Spencer 
analyzes  the  ultimate  nature  of  being,  it  would  bo 
characterized  by  energy  and  force  The  theory  of 
evolution  as  a  unifying  philosophical  principle  was 
presented  in  First  Principles  (1862),  the  beginning 
of  a  10-volume  work,  Synthetic  Philosophy  Tho 
only  limit  which  Spencer  placed  on  the  application 
of  the  theory  of  evolution  was  in  the  area  which  ho 
called  the  unknowable,  the  ultimate  nature  of  reali- 
ty Tho  content  of  the  unknowable  was  not  only 
theological  but  also  included  such  scientific  ideas 
as  matter,  space,  time,  motion,  and  force  He  pro- 
posed a  principle  of  limitation  of  knowledge  in 
which  human  thought  was  confined  to  that  which 
could  be  compared  with  and  related  to  other  things 
Since  the  absolute  cannot  be  related  to  anything 
else,  it  cannot  be  known  With  the  field  of  philos- 
ophy limited  to  the  investigation  of  phenomena 
and  its  relationships,  Spencer  proceeded  to  apply 
the  evolutionary  principle  to  all  phases  of  life  in 


the  universe.  The  Principles  of  Biology  (2  vote , 
1864-67)  and  Thf,  Principles  of  Psychology  (1856; 
rev  ed  \  2  vols  ,  1870-72)  were  devoted  to  a  mech- 
anistic explanation  of  how  life  has  progressed 
through  a  continual  adaptation  of  inner  relations 
to  outer  ones  The  Principles  of  Sociology  (8  parts 
in  3  vols  ,  1876-96)  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  government  and  economics  As  so- 
ciety evolves  the  individual  is  differentiated  from 
the  group  and  gains  increasing  freedom  It  is  the 
function  of  the  state  to  maintain  freedom  and  jus- 
tice, justice  being  defined  as  "the  right  of  each  man 
to  do  as  he  pleases  as  long  as  he  docs  not  trespass 
upon  the  equal  freedom  of  every  othei  man  "  The 
Data  of  Ethics  (1879)  and  Justice  (1891)  became, 
with  new  material  added,  The  Principles  of  Ethics 
(2  vols  ,  1892-93)  It  develops  tho  evolution  of 
morality  and  establishes  the  ideal  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  of  society 
Spencer's  remarkable  facility  for  coordinating  facts 
and  his  devotion  to  evolution  as  a  unifying  prim  i- 
ple  for  philosophy  resulted  m  an  important  syn- 
thesis of  scientific  knowledge  His  writings  gave 
impetus  to  the  studies  of  biology  and  sociology 
He  is  rated  as  one  of  the  leading  philosophers  of  the 
19th  cent  Among  his  other  impoitant  writings 
arc  Social  Statics  (I860),  The  Classification  of  the 
Science*  (1864),  and  The  Factors  of  Or ya me  Evolu- 
tion (1887)  Sec  his  autobiography  (2  vols  ,  1904) , 
David  Duncan,  Life  and  Letters  of  Herbert  Spencer 
(1908) ,  E  Asirvatham,  Htrbtrt  Spencer's  Theory  of 
Social  Justice  (1936) 

Spencer,  John  Canfleld,  1788-1855,  American  jurist 
and  statesman,  b  Hudson,  N  Y  ,  grad  Union  Col- 
lege, 1806  He  practiced  law  and  then  served 
(1817-19)  in  Congress,  where  ho  was  on  a  commit- 
tee  investigating  the  United  States  Bank  He  wah 
in  tho  state  legislature  (1820-21 ),  serving  as  speak- 
er in  1820,  and  then  was  (1824-28)  in  the  state 
senate,  where  he-  helped  revise  the  state  statutes 
He  again  was  in  the  state  legislature  and  later,  as  a 
Whig,  was  secretary  of  state  of  New  York  Under 
President  Tyler  he  was  (1841  43)  Secretary  of  War 
and  then  bocame  (1844)  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
hut  resigned  bc<  ause  he  opposed  the  annexation  of 
Texas 

Spencer,  Platt  Rogers,  1800-1861,  American  pen- 
man, b  East  Fishkill,  N  Y  He  originated  and 
popularized  tho  style  of  handwriting  known  as 
Sponcerian,  teac  lung  it  in  a  log  house  on  his  farm  at 
Geneva,  Ohio,  and  lecturing  to  various  academics 
arid  business  colleges  Eventually  a  series  of  text- 
books were  issued  b\  Spem  or  and  his  associates 
promoting  his  system 

Spencer,  Robert,  1879-1931,  American  genre  and 
landscape  painter,  b  Warvard,  Nefor  ,  studied  at 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  Among  his 
paintings  are  Repairing  the  Brulye  (Metropolitan 
Mus),  White  Ttnement  (Brooklyn,  NY,  Mus), 
Red  Boat  (Corcoran  Gal  ) ,  and  Thi  Tower  (Carne- 
gie Inst  ,  Pittsburgh)  He  was  associated  with  the 
art  colony  in  New  Hope,  Pa 

Spencer,  Stanley,  1891-,  English  painter,  studied  at 
the  Slade  School  of  Art,  London  He  served  in  the 
*  irst  World  War,  and  two  paintings  of  the  wound- 
ed first  made  him  known  His  paintings  are  deli- 
cately realistic,  sometimes  humorous,  and  always 
original  A  series  of  murals  of  war  sc  ones  are  in  the 
Oratory  of  All  Souls',  Burghclcre,  Hampshire 
Among  his  paintings  aro  Daphne,  Terry's  Lane, 
Cookham,  and  Rev/rrection  (Tate  Gall  ,  London) , 
Self-portrait  (Amsterdam),  Jubilee  Tree,  Cookham 
(Ait  Gall  of  Toi onto),  and  The  Nursny  (Mus  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York)  He  bee  ame  (1932)  an 
as  lociato  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Aits  but  re- 
signed in  1935 

Spencer.  1  Town  (pop  2  375),  co  seat  of  Owen  co  , 
SW  Ind  ,  on  the  White  River  and  ESE  of  Terre 
Haute,  settled  c  1815  Coal  mining  is  done  here 
William  Vaughn  Moody  was  born  in  Spencer  2 
City  (pop  6,599),  co  seat  of  Clay  co  ,  NW  Iowa, 
on  the  Little  Sioux  river  and  S  of  Spirit  Lake,  in  a 
rich  farm  area,  founded  1859,  me  1880  It  has  a 
fine  airport  A  Fourth  of  July  fire  m  193 1  destroyed 
most  of  the  business  section  Tho  annual  county 
fair  is  famous  3  Town  (pop  6,641),  central  Mass  , 
W  of  Worcester,  settled  1721,  me  1775  Its  foot- 
wear industry  was  begun  early  m  tho  19th  cent 
4  City  (pop  3,072),  central  N  C  ,  just  E  of  Salis- 
bury in  the  Yadkm  valley  It  is  a  railroad  division 
point,  with  shops  and  roundhouses  5  City  (pop 
2,497),  co  seat  of  Roane  co  ,  W  central  W  Va  ,  NE 
of  Charleston,  in  a  stock-raising  and  gas  region, 
me  1858  A  state  hospital  for  tho  insane  is  here 

Spencer  Gulf,  inlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  200  mi 
long  and  80  mi  wide,  cutting  deeply  into  South 
Australia,  between  Eyre  and  Yorke  peninsulas  On 
its  shores  are  Port  Pirie  and  Port  Augusta 

Spencerport,  village  (pop  1,340),  W  NY,,  on  the 
Barge  Canal  and  NW  of  Rochester,  inc.  1867  John 
T  Trowbndge's  boyhood  home  is  here 

Spencerville,  village  (pop  1,623),  NW  Ohio,  SW  of 
Lima,  laid  out  1844-45. 

Spender,  Stephen,  1909-,  English  poet  and  critic, 

educated  at  Oxford     His  early  poetry,  like  that  of 

W   H.  Auden  and  C,  Day  Lewis,  was  inspired  by 

soda!  protest     Twenty  Poems  appeared  m  1930, 

followed  by  Poems  (1933),  Vienna  (1934),  The  Still 
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Centre  (1939),  Ruintvnd  Viaiont  (1942),  and  The 
Edge  of  Being  (1 949) .  His  fiction  includes  the  short 
stories  Burning  Cactut  (1936)  and  a  novel,  The 
Backward  Son  (1940)  Literary  and  social  criticism 
appear  m  The  Destructive  Element  (1936),  Forward 
from  Liberalwm  (1937),  and  Life  and  the  Poet 
(1942)  European  Witness  (1946)  contains  his  ob- 
servations on  Germany  Ho  c  ollaborated  in  trans- 
lating the  works  of  Fedenco  Garcia  Lorca,  Ernst 
Toller,  and  Rainer  Maria  Rilke 

Spener,  Phihpp  Jakob  (fcVHp  ytl'k&p  shpa'nur), 
1636-1706,  German  theologian,  founder  of  PIET- 
ISM He  was  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at 
f  rankfurt  in  1600,  when  he  began  to  use  new  meth- 
ods for  infusing  deeper  spirituality  into  the  life  of 
the  Church  He  instituted  in  1070  his  meetings  for 
fellowship  and  Bible  study,  and  these  Collegia  Pie- 
tatis  led  to  a  religious  revival  in  many  German 
states  His  book,  Pia  desidtria  (1675),  contained 
proposals  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Church 
Spener  became  court  chaplain  at  Dresden  in  1 680, 
but  he  aroused  the  opposition  of  the  clergy  and  the 
elector  and  in  lt>91  accepted  the  rectorship  at  St 
Nicholas,  Berlin  Spener  aided  in  the  founding  of 
the  Umv  of  Halle  in  1094,  and  later,  through  the 
activities  of  Ins  chnciple  August  Hermann  Franc  ke, 
the  city  of  Hallo  became  a  center  of  Pietism  The 
orthodox  Lutheran  c  lergy  had  continuously  resent- 
ed Snener's  criticism  and  influence,  and  in  1695  the 
theological  faculty  at  Wittenberg  made  formal 
charges  against  him  In  spite  of  this  opposition 
Spener's  ideas  spread  to  many  congregations 
throughout  Germany  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe 

Spongier,  Oswald  (spclng'glur,  Ger  6s'valt  shpfrig'- 
gliir) ,  1880-1936,  German  philosopher  His  studies 
covered  many  fields,  including  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, philosophy,  history,  and  art  His  major  work, 
The  Decline  of  the  West  (1918,  revised  for  Eng  tr  , 
1 920  28) ,  brought  him  world-wide  fame  Spengler 
maintained  that  every  culture  passes  a  life  cycle 
from  youth  through  maturity  and  old  age  to  death 
Our  own  Western  culture,  ho  believed,  had  pro- 
ceeded through  this  same  cycle  and  was  now  in  a 
period  of  decline,  to  be  conquered  in  time  by  the 
yellow  race  His  popularity  in  Germany  ceased 
when  he  refused  to  support  Nazi  theories  of  rac  lal 
superiority 

%nser,  Edmund,  c  1552-1599,  English  poet,  b 
ridon,  educated  at  Merc  hant  Taylors'  School 
and  Cambridge  His  early  poems  especially  The 
Shepheardes  Calender  (1579),  won  him  recognition 
as  first  among  the  English  poets  of  the  time,  a  time 
most  responsive  to  poetry  He  was  the  friend  of 
men  eminent  in  literature  and  at  court  such  as 
Gabriel  Harvey,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh,  and  Robert  Sidney,  earl  of  Leicester  Ap- 
pointed in  1580  secretary  to  Lord  Grey,  lord  depu- 
ty of  Ireland,  Spenser  thereafter  made  his  home  in 
Ireland,  holding  minor  civil  offices  and  receiving 
the  confiscated  lands  and  castle  of  Kileolman,  Co 
Cork  In  1589  Spenser  went  to  London,  wheie  he 
arranged  for  the  publication  of  The  Fatne  Queene 
(Books  l-III,  1590)  and  sought  court  preferment 
Disappointed  with  Ins  reward,  he  retuined  to  Ire- 
land His  disgust  was  voiced  in  Complaints  (1591), 
and  his  London  journey  is  allegoiically  described 
in  Cohn  Clouts  Come  Home  {game  (1595)  Daph- 
mnda  appeared  in  1691,  and  istrophel,  an  elegv  on 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  was  published  with  Colin  Clout 
In  1595  \montti  and  Epithalamion  al«o  appeared, 
in  Amoreiti,  a  SONNFT  sequence,  Spenser  commem- 
orates his  courtship  of  Elizabeth  Bovle,  and  in 
E pithalamion,  probably  the  finest  wedding  poem 
in  English,  his  marriage  to  her  in  1594  In  1595-  9b 
he  was  again  in  London  The  year  159b  saw  the 
publication  of  Tht  Fatne  Qutem  (Books  I-VI), 
Fowre  Hymnts,  and  Prothalammn  About  1690  he 
circulated  in  manuscript  a  prose  treatise  on  Ire- 
land, defending  Lord  Grey's  harsh  policy  and  urg- 
ing the  vigorous  suppression  of  the  Irish,  the  tract 
was  published  as  A  View  of  the  Pre8<nt  Shite  of  In- 
land (1033)  In  the  Tyrone  rebellion  of  1598  Kil- 
c'olman  Castle  was  burned,  Spenser  returned  to 
London,  died  soon  afterward,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey  In  the  six  books  of  the  un- 
finished Faene  Queene  (1590-90),  his  masterpiece 
and  one  of  the  greatest  poems  in  English,  Spenser 
gave  allegorical  expression  to  his  moral,  political, 
and  religious  opinions  in  a  story  of  the  kingdom  of 
Glonana,  or  Elizabeth  He  was  a  consummate  art- 
ist in  words  and  verse  technique,  and  his  most  dis- 
tinctive quality  is  found  in  his  language  and  its 
melody  The  Spenserian  stanza  of  The  Faerie 
Queene  (nine  lines,  eight  of  iambic  PFNTAMFTER 
followed  by  one  of  iambic  hexameter — an  ALKXAN- 
DRINK — rhy  ming  ababbcbec)  is  Spenser's  chief  con- 
tribution to  English  verse  form  He  is  known  as 
the  poet's  poet  because  such  men  as  James  Thom- 
son, Shelley,  Keats,  and  Byron  and,  in  our  own 
day,  T.  S  Ehot  acknowledge  him  as  their  master, 
but  his  poetry  has  always  pleased  readers  in  search 
of  descriptive  beauties  rather  than  action  See 
ONOMATOPOKIA  See  Variorum  edition  of  his  works 
ted  by  E  A  Greenlaw,  C  G  Osgood,  and  F  M. 
Padelford,  19.J2-)  and  the  (rood  one- volume  edition 
of  the  poetical  works  (ed  fay  J  C  Smith  and  Er- 
nest de Selincourt,  1912),  H  S  V  Jones,  A  Spetuer 
Handbook  (1930);  Leicester  Bradner,  Edmund 
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Spenser  and  the  Faerie  Queene  (1948),  biography 
by  A  C  Judson(1945) 

Speranaki,MikhailMikhaUovich(mekhuy§l'nigklil'- 
luvfch  spyiran'ske),  1772-1839,  Russian  statesman 
The  son  of  a  village  priest,  he  rose  as  a  civil  servant 
and  in  1809  became  vice  minister  of  justice  and 
drafted  a  program  of  liberal  reform,  providing  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  and  for  a  limited  con- 
stitution His  influence  on  Alexander  I  was  para- 
mount in  the  years  1808-11,  and  he  played  an  im- 
portant role  ui  the  formation  of  the  Russian  alli- 
ance with  Napoleon  I  When  m  1812  Napoleon  in- 
vaded Russia,  Speranslu  was  disgraced  and  exiled 
In  1819,  howevei ,  he  was  made  governor  of  Siberia, 
and  in  1821  he  returned  to  St  Potorsbuig,  but  ho 
never  regained  his  former  influence  In  the  reign 
of  Nicholas  I,  Speranski  accomplished  the  codifica- 
tion of  Russian  law 

sperm  or  spermatozoon  (spur"mutuz6'un,  -zo'&n), 
in  biology ,  the  male  gamete  or  male  sexual  c  ell,  cor- 
responding to  the  ovum  of  the  female  It  is  pro- 
duced in  the  tcstis  (  testicle  or  generative  gland)  of 
the  male  in  the  highei  animals,  and  it  is  the  agent 
of  FE UTILIZATION  of  the  ovum  The  sperm  is  much 
smaller  than  the  ovum  and  is  provided  with  an 
elongated  process  like  a  whip  (the  flagellum)  by 
which  it  is  enabled  to  move  through  a  fluid  It 
has,  like  the  ovum,  a  nucleus  and  contains  chro- 
mosomes which  undergo  a  reduction  to  half  their 
number,  before  fertilization  The  POLLEN  takes 
the  place  of  the  sperm  cells  in  the  process  of  HE- 
PHOUUCTION  in  many  flowering  plants 

spermaceti  (spunnuse/te,  -se'te),  white,  odorless, 
tasteless  wax  obtained  from  the  sperm  whale  or 
c  ac  halot  and  related  animals  It  is  sec  ured  with 
HPEHM  OIL  from  a  large  cavity  in  the  whale's  head 
and  from  the  blubber  Spermaceti  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  does  not  putrefy  It  is  used  in  ointments 
and  cosmetics,  in  waterproofing  cloth  and  paper, 
and  in  fine  candles 

spermatozoon    sec  SPEHM 

sperm  oil.  c  hemu  ally  a  liquid  wax  and  not  a  true  oil, 
obtained  from  the  $perm  whale  or  c  ac  halot  and  re- 
lated animals  It  flows  readily,  is  clear,  and  varies 
in  color  from  pale  vellow  to  brownish  yellow  It  us 
secured  from  the  blubber  and  from  a  huge  cavitv 
m  the  whale's  head  The  oil  c  avitv  helps  the  whale 
to  keep  part  of  his  head  above  water  for  breathing 
A  solid  wax,  spermaceti,  is  extrac  ted  from  the  oil 
by  filtration  and  treatment  with  potash-lye  The 
oil  is  an  excellent  lubricant  (e  g  ,  for  watches  and 
other  dehc  ate  instruments)  and  IK  used  as  a  dressing 
for  leather,  in  tempering  steel,  in  making  soap,  and 
to  protec  t  plants  from  insects  Chief  ports  of  whal- 
ing ships  and  markets  for  sperm  oil  have  included 
New  Bedford  and  San  trancisco  and  ports  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Norway 

Spcrry,  Elmer  Ambrose,  1800-1930,  Amenc  an  in- 
ventor, h  Cortland,  N  Y  Although  he  is  probably 
best  known  for  his  work  on  the  gvroscope,  he  also 
invented  an  automatic  steersman  for  ships  the 
gyrocompass  (which  eliminated  variations  caused 
by  the  eaith's  magnetism),  a  new  system  of  street 
lighting,  and  numerous  electrical  devices  He 
founded  the  American  Institute  of  Elec  trie  al  Engi- 
neers and  the  American  Electrochemical  Society 

Speusippus  (spusl'pus),  fl  317-339  BC,  Greek 
philosopher,  disciple  and  nephew  of  Plato,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  head  of  the  Ac  ADKMY  Speusippus 
shows  clearly  the  tendency  to  elaborate  and  sub- 
divide his  master's  work  whic  h  led  to  the  extremes 
of  the  Academic  s  One  of  his  most  sigmfic  ant  ideas 
is  that  exact  definition  of  something  is  impossible 
until  all  the  features  by  which  it  is  differentiated 
from  everything  else  are  known  A  portion  of  his 
writings,  On  Pythayorcan  Numbers,  h  is  survived 

Spey  (spa),  river  of  Scotland  It  rises  in  the  Inver- 
ness-shire highlands  and  flows  110  mi  generally 
NE  into  Morayshire,  sometimes  forming  the  border 
with  Banffshire  on  its  course  to  Moray  Firth  It  is 
rapid  and  unnavigable,  but  the  salmon  fisheries  of 
its  lower  course  are  valuable 

Speyer,  John  of-  see  JOHN  OF  SPRYFU 

Speyer  (shpl'ur),  city  (pop  28,047),  Rhenish  Pala- 
tinate, W  Germany,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Rhine 
It  is  sometimes  called  Spires  in  English ,  the  spelling 
Speier  also  occurs  in  German  Spever  is  a  river 
port  and  it  has  some  manufactures,  but  its  chief 
importance  is  historical  Originally  a  Celtic  settle- 
ment, it  was  known  under  the  Romans  as  Novio- 
magus  and  as  Augusta  Nemetum,  a  town  of  the 
province  of  Belgica  It  was  destroyed  (c  450)  by 
the  Huns,  was  rebuilt,  and  bee  ame  (7th  cent )  an 
episcopal  see  Speyer  was  made  a  free  imperial  c  itv 
in  1111,  but  its  bishops  ruled  substantial  territories 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  as  prim  es  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  until  1801,  when  the  bishopric  was 
secularized  In  1140  the  Second  Crusade  was 
preached  at  Spever  by  St  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
Several  imperial  diets  were  held  at  Spover,  notablv 
the  diet  of  1529,  which  gave  complete  toleration  to 
Catholics  in  Lutheran  states,  denied  toleration  to 
Lutherans  in  Catholic  states,  and  refused  toleration 
to  Zwmghans  and  Anabaptists  altogether  Ob- 
tained largely  under  the  pressure  of  Emperor 
Charles  V,  the  decision  was  formally  protested  by 
the  delegates  favoring  the  Reformation,  who  from 
that  day  were  called  Protestants.  The  chief  signers 
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of  the  Protest  of  Speyer  were  Elector  John  of  Sax- 
onv  and  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  The  imperial 
chamber  of  justice  (Ger  Reiehakammergericht)  was 
established  at  Speyer  m  1513,  wh«n  the  city  was 
devastated  (1689)  by  the  French  m  the  War  of  the 
Grand  Alliance,  the  chamber  was  moved  to  Wetz- 
lar  Spever  and  the  territory  of  the  bishops  of 
Spoyer  W  of  the  Rhine  were  occupied  by  the  French 
in  the  French  Revolutionary  Wars  and  lormally 
<  eded  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
(1797)  The  secularized  bishopric  E  of  the  Rhine 
passed  (1803)  to  Baden,  with  which  it  has  since 
remained  Spe\  er  and  the  episcopal  lands  W  of  the 
Rhine  were  given  to  Bavaria  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  (1815),  they  were  incorporated  with  the 
Rhenish  Palatinate,  of  which  Spcyer  was  the  capi- 
tal until  1945,  when  Neustadt  an  der  Haardt  re- 
placed it  Spciycr  has  ictamed  parts  of  its  medieval 
walls  and  gates  Its  Romanesque  cathedral  (10th 
cent  ,  several  times  restored),  one  of  the  finest  in 
Germany,  contains  the  tombs  of  eight  emperors 
The  Palatine  historical  museum  at  Spever  has  a 
large  collection  of  pre- Roman  and  Roman  antiqui- 
ties An  early  printing  center,  Speyer  was  the 
home  of  John  of  Spever  and  his  brother  Wendehn 
Spezia,  La  (la  spa'tsyt),  city  (pop  80,399),  capital 
of  La  Spezia  prov  ,  Liguria,  NW  Italy,  a  Mediter- 
ranean port  on  the  Gulf  of  Spezia  The  chief 
Italian  naval  station  and  arsenal  and  the  seat  of  a 
navigation  school,  it  also  has  a  commercial  port, 
shipyards,  steel  mills,  oil  refineries,  and  other  in- 
dustries The  city  was  heavily  bombed  in  the 
Second  World  War  Near  La  Spezia  are  remains 
of  the  important  Roman  town  of  Luna,  which  was 
destroyed  in  the  Middle  Ages  \long  the  gulf  are 
several  picturesque  villages  celebrated  for  their 
beauty,  notably  Portovenere,  Lenci,  and  San 
Terenzo 

sphagnum  (sfag'nm)  or  peat  moss,  any  species  of 
the  large  and  widely  distributed  genus  Kphagnum, 
economically  the  most  valuable  of  any  MOSS  The 
sphagnums  are  usually  pale  green,  sometimes  red- 
dish, soft,  woak-btemmed  mosses  of  wet  places, 
most  commonly  found  in  bogs  (see  BOO)  Capable 
of  growing  free  in  water,  they  have  an  "indefinite" 
growth,  often  attaining  several  leot  in  length  They 
are  the  principal  constituent  of  PEAT,  which  can  be 
formed  from  sphagnum  in  24  years,  although  most 
of  the  natuial  peat  bogs  arc  ages  old  In  horticul- 
ture sphagnum  is  used  as  a  packing  material,  as  a 
seed  bed  for  such  plants  as  orchids,  as  a  bulb-grow- 
ing medium,  and  as  a  mulch  Because  its  &tiuc- 
tural  peculiarities  enable  it  to  absorb  and  hold 
water  better  than  cotton,  it  is  employed  as  an  ab- 
sorbent dressing,  particularly  in  surgery,  but  not 
all  species  are  used 

sphalerite  (sfa'lurlt,  sfa'-),  mineral  composed  of 
zinc  sulphide,  usually  containing  iron,  manganese, 
cadmium,  and  mercury  It  occurs  in  crystals  of  the 
isometric  system,  but  also  and  more  generally  in 
cleavable,  compact  masses  It  is  transparent  to 
translucent  and  varies,  greatly  in  color,  puie  speci- 
mens being  white  and  those  with  slight  impurities 
yellow,  brown,  red,  black,  or  green  Sphalerite  is 
a  widely  distributed  mineral,  the  most  important 
source  of  ZINC-  and  commonly  occurs  in  association 
with  galena  It  is  found  m  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Corn- 
wall, Japan,  and  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
sphere,  in  geometry,  the  three-dimensional  ana- 
logue of  a  CIRCLF  The  term  is  applied  to  the 
spherical  surface,  every  point  of  which  is  the  same 
distance  (measured  by  the  radius)  from  a  certain 
fixed  point  (the  center),  and  also  to  the  volume  en- 
closed by  &uch  a  surface  Thus  rubber  balls  and 
oranges  are  examples  of  approximate  &plicros  Anv 
plane  cutting  a  sphere  does  so  in  a  curve  whu  h  will 
bo  a  circle  If  the  plane  goes  through  the  c  enter  of 
the  sphere,  the  circle  i&said  to  be  a  gi eat  c  mleof  the 
sphei  e  It  is  the  lai  gcst  circle  that  c  an  be  drawn  upon 
the  sphere,  and  all  great  cncles  of  one  sphei  e  are  the 
same  size  The  diameter  of  a  sphere  is  the  diameter 
of  one  of  its  great  circles  A  segment  of  a  sphere  is 
the  volume  enclosed  by  a  plane  cutting  the  sphere, 
as  well  as  the  pot  tion  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  so 
cut  off  Thus  eac  h  plane  cutting  a  sphere  divides 
it  into  two  segments  When  the  circle  is  a  great 
circle,  the  two  segments  are  equal  and  are  called 
hemispheres  A  sector  of  a  sphere  is  the  volume  on- 
closed  by  a  cone  with  its  vertex  at  the  center  of  the 
sphere  and  also  the  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
sphere  which  lies  withm  this  cone 
sphefe  of  influence,  term  applied  to  an  area  pre- 
empted by  a  power  with  the  intention  of  subse- 
quently acquiring  more  definite  control  if  circ  um- 
stances  permit  The  sphere  of  influence  may  be  ui 
an  undeveloped  '  bac  kward"  area  or  in  part  of  a 
c  ivihzed  though  w  eak  nation  The  expression  c  amo 
into  common  use  while  the  partition  of  Africa  was 
in  progreh-s  in  the  19th  cent  ,  and  it  was  also  applied 
to  undeveloped  Asiatic  regions  whic  h  were  pare  oled 
among  world  powers  and  to  China  (see  OPEN 
DOOH)  and  Iran  Nations  which  had  not  occupied 
or  established  a  PROTECTORATE  over  territory  ad- 
joining their  existing  settlements  but  which  desired 
to  gaui  control  over  as  large  an  area  as  possible 
entered  into  agreements  defining  their  spheres  of 
influence  Such  conventions  bound  only  the  signa- 
tories and  did  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  other 
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states  which  might  wish  to  gam  a  foothold.  Theo- 
retically, the  sovBHKiorrTY  of  a  nation  waft  not  un- 
paired by  the  establishment  of  a  sphere  of  influence 
within  its  borders,  in  actuality,  the  interested  pow- 
er was  able  to  exercise  great  authority  in  the  terri- 
tory it  dominated,  and  if  disorders  occurred  it  was 
in  a  position  to  seise  control  Thus  creation  of 
spheres  of  influence  waR  frequently  the  prelude  to 
the  establishment  of  a  protectorate  or  to  annex- 
ation Modern  international  practice  frowns  on 
the  creation  of  spheres  of  influence  an  on  actual  or 
potential  interference  with  the  freedom  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  states 

Sphinx  (sflngks),  in  Greek  mythology,  a  monster 
borrowed  from  Egyptian  religion  She  was  a 
winged  lion  with  the  head  of  a  woman,  said  to  be 
the  daughter  of  Tvphon  and  Echidna  She  lived 
on  a  high  rotk  near  Thebes  in  Greece  and  asked 
the  following  riddle  of  all  who  came  near  "What 
walks  on  four  feet  ui  the  morning,  on  two  at  noon, 
and  on  three  in  the  evening?"  She  killed  all  who 
failed  to  answer  her  until  OEDIPUS  solved  the  riddle 
by  saying,  "Man  crawls  on  all  fours  as  a  baby, 
walks  upright  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  uses  a  stuff 
in  old  age  The  Sphinx  then  leaped  from  her  rock 
and  died,  and  Oedipus  became  king  of  Thebes 
There  were  many  sphinxes  represented  in  Greek 
art  Later  legend  made  the  sphinx  simply  a  mes- 
senger of  the  gods  The  more  important  sphinx  of 
Egypt  had  in  most  cases  a  man's  head,  although 
some  were  made  with  rams'  heads  and  some  with 
hawks'  heads  The  position  of  the  figure  is  recum- 
bent Sphinxes  in  Assyria  and  Phoenicia,  evidently 
adapted  from  the  Egyptian  type,  had  wings  added 
The  most  widely  famed  of  all  is  the  Great  Sphinx  of 
Gizeh,  Egypt,  a  colossal  figure  sculptured  out  of  a 
mass  of  natural  rock,  near  the  pyramid  of  Khafre 
The  paws  are  of  masonry  Between  them  was  a 
shrine  to  the  sun-god  Harmaohis,  represented  by 
the  Sphinx  The  entire  length  is  180  ft  This  mas- 
cure  creature  is  the  guardian  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  Many  Egyptian  sphinxes  bore  portrait  heads 
of  the  rulers  Others,  in  long  rows,  formed  avenues 
of  approach  to  the  temples 

Spice,  aromatic  vegetable  product  used  as  a  flavoring 
or  condiment.  The  term  was  formerly  applied  also 
to  pungent  or  aromatic  foods  (e  g  ,  gingerbread  and 
currants)  and  to  ingredients  of  incense  or  perfume 
(e  g  ,  myrrh).  Modern  usage  tends  to  limit  the 
term  to  flavorings  used  in  food  or  drinks,  although 
many  spices  have  additional  common  ml  uses,  e  g  , 
as  ingredients  of  medicines,  perfumes,  incense,  and 
soaps  Spices  include  stimulating  condiments,  e  g  , 
pepper,  mustard,  and  horse-radish ,  aromatx  spices, 
e.g.,  cloves,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  anise,  and  mace, 
and  sweet  herbs,  e  g  ,  thyme,  marjoram,  sage,  and 
mint  Spices  are  taken  from  the  part  of  the  plant 
richest  m  flavor — bark,  stem,  flower  bud,  fruit, 
seed,  or  leaf  Although  spues  are  very  commonh 
used  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  some  are  used  as  tinc- 
tures obtained  by  extracting  essential  oils,  and 
many  are  used  whole  Gallic,  chives,  carawa\ , 
mustard,  and  many  herbs  grow  in  temperate  re- 
gions, and  vanilla,  allspice,  and  red  pepper  are  in- 
digenous either  in  the  West  Indies  or  in  South 
America,  most  of  the  major  spues,  however,  are 
produced  in  the  East  Indies,  in  tropic  al  Asia,  and 
in  the  Malay  Archipelago  Spices  from  the  Far 
East  were  in  demand  from  ancient  times,  they  were 
carried  by  caravan  across  China  and  India  to  ports 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  or  tho  Persian  Gulf  and 
thence  to  the  market  places  of  Athens,  Home,  and 
other  cities,  where  they  were  sold  at  exorbitant 
prices  Certain  spices  were  used  us  medium  of  ex- 
change, Alanc  I  is  said  to  have  demanded  pepper 
as  part  of  the  ransom  for  rawing  the  siege  of  Rome 
m  408  In  the  early  Middle  Ages  few  spires  reached 
the  markets  of  Kuropo,  but  trade  was  slowly  re- 
sumed in  the  9th  cent  and  was  later  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  the  Crusaders  In  Western  Europe  the 
desire  for  spices  arose  m  part  from  the  monotony  of 
the  diet  and  from  poor  f ac  ihties  for  the  preservation 
of  food,  especially  of  meat  When  overland  trade 
routes  from  the  Far  East  were  cut  off  by  the  Mon- 
gols and  Turks,  the  European  demand  for  spues 
was  a  major  factor  in  inciting  a  search  for  new  trade 
routes  around  Africa  and  across  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  The  high  price  obtainable  for  spices 
was  responsible  in  part  for  the  bitter  rivalry  of 
European  powers  for  the  control  of  spu^-producuig 
areas  and  of  trade  routes  Even  after  adequate 
supplies  of  spice  were  found  and  means  of  transpor- 
tation made  available,  the  cost  long  remained  very 
high  in  Europe  and  m  America  largely  because  of 
the  expenses  incident  to  attempts  to  retain  monop- 
oly of  markets  and  because  of  deliberate  limitations 
of  crops  m  order  to  secure  high  prices  Although 
«ptces  today  are  still  important  in  trade,  their  per 
capita  use  for  flavoring  food  has  declined  ui  West- 
ern civilizations,  and  certain  spices  must  compete 
with  synthetic  flavorings  The  demand  for  spices 
has  remained  large  in  the  Orient,  where  apices  have 
a  wider  social  and  ceremonial  significance  than  they 
ever  obtained  in  the  West 

•ptcebush,  name  for  ornamental  and  spicily  fragrant 
shrubs  or  trees  of  the  genus  Bttuoin,  native  to 
E  North  America  and  to  Asia  The  common 
American  spioebush  (Benzoin  jMttttofe)  has  small 
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densely  clustered  yellow  flowers  appearing  early  in 
the  spring  before  the  leaves  and  followed  by  bright 
rod  berries.  All  parts  of  the  shrub  are  fragrant 
The  dried  and  powdered  bemes  have  been  used  as 
a  substitute  for  allspice,  and  the  leaves  for  brewing 
a  tea  This  spice  bush,  which  belongs  to  the  same 
family  as  the  sassafras,  is  called  also  Benjamin 
bush,  wild  allspice,  and  feverbush 
Spice  Islands,  Indonesia  see  MOLUCCAS 
spider,  air-breathing  arachnid,  with  the  body 
divided  into  two  parts,  with  four  pairs  of  legs  and 
usually  four  pairs  of  eyes,  and  without  true  jaws 
The  spinnerets  on  the  under  side  of  the  alxiomen 
produce  a  liquid  which  hardens  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  forming  silk  This  silk  is  used  by  various 
spiders  for  encasing  egg  masses,  for  lining  their  re- 
treats, for  making  webs  or  snares  in  which  to  catch 
inserts,  for  lines  on  which  to  descend  and  ascend, 
and  for  "ballooning"  through  the  air  for  long  dia- 
tam  es  Man  uses  the  silk  for  cross  hairs  in  certain 
optical  instruments  Spiders  eat  no  plants,  and 
they  destroy  many  harmful  insects  They  are  often 
cannibalistic  The  venom  produced  by  the  spider's 
poison  glands  is  used  to  paralyze  its  prey  and  seldom 
causes  real  harm  to  humans,  though  the  venom  of 
the  female  black-widow  spider  causes  pain  and  la 
sometimes  fatal  This  spider  has  a  rounded,  shiny 
black  abdomen  with  a  red  mark  shaped  like  an 
hourglass  on  the  underside  The  body  of  the  female 
is  about  Mi  »>  long,  and  that  of  the  male  about  ^ 
in  Among  the  interesting  spiders  are  the  TARANTULA, 
the  trap-door  spider,  the  orb  weaver,  the  crab 
spider,  the  jumping  spider,  and  the  wolf  spider 
See  J  H  Comstock,  The  Spider  Book  (rev  ed  , 
1948),  W  J  Gertsch,  American  Spiders  (1949) 
Spieghel,  Hendnck  Laurenizoon  (hen'drtik  lou'- 
runsaQn'spe'khuI),  1549-1612,  Dutch  poet,  author 
of  a  long  philosophical  poem  and  of  shorter  pieces 
adapted  from  French  and  Latin  He  was  a  leader 
of  the  Amsterdam  circle  that  foreran  the  Golden 
Age  of  Dutch  literature 
Spielberg,  Czechoslovakia  see  BHNO 
Spielhagen,  Friednch  (fre'drfkh  shpPl'hagun),  1829- 
191 1,  German  novelist  His  works,  chiefly  on  social 
and  political  themes,  include  the  widely  read 
Problematic  Characters  (1861,  Eng  tr  ,  1869),  Tht 
Hohensteins  (1864,  Eng  tr  ,  1870),  Hammer  and 
Anvil  (1869,  Eng  tr  ,  1870),  and  The  Breaking  of 
the  Storm  (1876;  Eng  tr  ,  1877) 
spikenard  (splk'nard) ,  name  for  several  plants  Tho 
spikenard  mentioned  in  the  Bible  was  a  costly  aro- 
matic ointment,  preserved  in  boxes  of  alabaster, 
the  chief  ingredient  of  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  Nardostachysjatamansi,  a  plant  of  the  valerian 
family  Such  was  the  precious  box  of  ointment 
that  Mary  Magdalen  broke  over  Jesus'  feet  The 
American  spikenard,  or  Indian  root,  la  Aralia  race- 
mosa,  related  to  the  Hercules '-club  or  spikenard 
tree  and  to  the  wild  BARSAPAKILLA  or  small  spike- 
nard It  has  aromatic  roots  which  hove  been  used 
as  a  domestic  remedy  similar  to  the  wild  sarsapa- 
rilla  The  false  Solomon  's-seal  is  sometimes  called 
wild  spikenard 

Spilhnlle,  town  (pop  329),  NE  Iowa,  on  Turkey 
river  and  SW  of  Decorah  In  this  Czech  commu- 
nity Anton  Dvorak  spent  the  summer  of  1893  and 
composed  part  of  his  symphony  From  the  New 
World  He  played  the  organ  in  beautiful  St 
Wenceslaus  Church  here  Dvorak's  house  became 
a  museum  of  famous  clocks 

spinach,  annual  plant  (Spinana  oleracea)  of  the  same 
family  as  the  beet,  probably  of  Persian  origin  and 
long  cultivated  as  a  potherb.  It  was  introduced 
into  Europe  in  the  15th  cent  It  is  valuable  for  its 
vitamins  and  iron  content,  as  well  as  for  roughage 
The  principal  varieties  are  the  broad  leaved,  savo> , 
crumpled,  and  prickly  (so  named  from  the  seeds) 
spinal  column,  backbone,  spine,  or  vertebral  column, 
fundamental  portion  of  the  SKELETON  of  humans 
and  other  vertebrates,  consisting  of  segments  known 
as  vertebrae  which  are  fastened  together  by  disks 
of  cartilage  and  by  ligaments  In  human  beings  the 
spinal  column  of  the  child  contains  3.i  vertebrae, 
in  the  adult  a  number  of  these  are  fused,  forming  a 
total  of  only  26  separate  bony  segments  The  mov- 
able vertebrae  number  7  in  the  neck  region  (cervical 
vertebrae)  and  12  in  the  region  of  the  chest 
(thoracic  vertebrae),  and  below  these  are  5  lumbar 
vertebrae  The  fixed  or  immovable  vertebrae  form 
the  sacrum  (consisting  of  five  fused  sacral  verte- 
brae) and  the  coccyx,  the  lowest  portion  of  the 
spinal  column  (usually  composed  of  four  small  fused 
bones)  Each  vertebra  has  a  somewhat  cylindrical 
bony  portion  (the  body  or  centrum),  a  number  of 
spinous  processes,  and  a  bony  arch  The  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae  form  the  strong,  flexible  supporting 
column  of  the  body,  and  the  space  enclosed  by  the 
arches  is  the  neural  canal  m  which  tho  spinal  cord 
lies  Ligaments  and  muscles  are  attached  to  vari- 
ous processes  of  the  vertebrae;  in  the  thoracic 
region  the  12  pairs  of  ribs  are  linked  to  the  thoracic 
vertebrae  Disorders  of  the  spinal  column  include 
curvature  of  the  spine,  tuberculosis,  tumor,  and 
arthritis 

spinal  cord,  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  incased 
m  the  SPINAL  COLUMN  It  is  a  whitish  cord  about 
18  in.  long,  reaching  to  the  first  lumbar  vertebra 
and  continuous  with  the  medulla  obtantata,  a  part 


of  the  brain,  at  the  base  of  the  skull.   It  consists 
of  a  central  canal,  around  which  is  the  gray  matter, 
and  outside  of  this,  the  white  matter.   The  spinal 
cord  is  enclosed  in  the  three  membranes  continuous 
with  those  of  the  brain.  There  are  31  pairs  of  nerves 
along  the  spinal  cord,  which  serves  as  a  pathway 
for  impulses  to  and  from  the  brain  (the  tracts  being 
located  in  the  white  matter)  and  as  a  system  of 
reflex  centers  controlling  the  activities  of  glands 
and  organs  as  well  as  of  muscles, 
spinal  meningitis'  see  MENINGITIS 
Spinario  (splua'reo),  celebrated  statue,  probably  of 
the  1st  cent  B  C    It  represents  a  boy  seated  on  a 
rock  and  pulling  a  thorn  from  his  left  foot,  which 
rests  upon  his  right  knee     There  is  a  bronze 
statuette  of  this  figure  m  Rome  and  a  statuette  in 
marble  in  the  British  Museum    These  are  possibly 
copies  of  a  statue  made  by  BOBTHTJH 
Spindale,  textile-null  town  (pop   3,952),  W  N  C., 
JbE  of  Asheville,  m  a  farm  area,  me   1923. 
Spinden,  Herbert  Joseph,  1879-,  American  anthro- 
pologist, b   Huron,  S.Dak  ,  grad    Harvard  (B  A  , 
1906,  Ph  D  ,  1909).    He  became  (1929)  curator  of 
ethnology  and  industrial  art,  and  later  of  American 
Indian  art  and  primitive  cultures,  at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum     One  of  his  many  contributions  to  the 
knowledge  of  ancient  America  is  the  explanation  of 
the  Mayan  calendar  and  chronology.    His  books 
include  Ancient  Civilizations  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America  (1917,  rev    ed  ,  1928),   The  Reduction  of 
Mayan  Dates  (1924),  and  Sun  Worship  (1940). 
spindle   see  SPINNING 
spindle  tree:  see  KUONYMUS 
spine,  see  SPINAL  COLUMN 

Spmello  di  Luca  Spinelli  (spenel'16  d€  loo'ka 
sponel'le),  c  1333-1410,  Italian  fresco  painter, 
usually  called  Spmello  Aretino  He  was  a  leading 
exponent  of  the  late  Giotto  school  Only  two  of  his 
many  frescoes  are  extant  in  good  condition,  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St  Benedict  (Church  of  San  Mi- 
niato,  Florence),  restored  by  a  later  painter,  and 
the  history  of  Pope  Alexander  III  (Palazzo  Pubbli- 
co,  Siena)  Other  works  are  Madonna  vnth  Saints 
(Florence  Acad  ) ,  Three  Saints,  Cruxifixion,  and 
two  fragments  (National  Gall  ,  London),  and  St 
Mary  Magdalen  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) 
spinet  (spl'nlt),  musical  instrument  of  the  HARP- 
SICHORD  family.  Although  the  teuns  virginal  and 
spinet,  interchangeable  until  the  end  of  the  17th 
cent  ,  wete  sometimes  used  indiscriminately  to  de- 
signate any  haipsichord,  they  usually  designated 
small  instruments  having  one  keyboard,  one  stiuxg 
to  each  note,  and  the  keys  more  ot  less  perpendiuu- 
lai  to  the  strings,  similar  to  the  clavichord  In  fact 
the  first  spinet,  made  in  the  15th  cent ,  may  have 
been  a  clavichord  to  which  a  quill  mechanism  was 
added  In  England  in  the  18th  cent  the  virginal 
Tvaa  the  instrument  with  rectangular  case,  while 
the  spinet  had  a  triangular  or  wing-shaped  case 
Until  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent  neither  had 
attached  legs  The  earliest  extant  composition  for 
virginal  is  by  Hugh  Aston  The  K)izat>ethan  vir- 
gmalists,  among  them  William  Byrri,  Thomas  Mot- 
ley, and  Orlando  Gibbons,  were  tho  composers  of 
an  important  body  of  music,  the  outstanding  col- 
lection of  which  is  the  Fitzunlliam  Virginal  Book 
(early  17th  cent) 

Spingarn,  Joel  Ehas  (Hpfn'gtirn),  1875-1939,  Amer- 
ican educator  and  literary  critic,  b  New  York  city, 
grad  Columbia  (B  A  ,  1895,  Ph  D  ,  1899)  He 
was  professor  (1899-1911)  of  oorapaiative  litera- 
ture at  Columbia,  an  officer  in  the  First  World 
War,  and  a  member  (1919-32)  of  the  publishing 
firm  of  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company  His  literacy 
work  includes  A  History  of  Literary  Criticism  in 
the  Renaissance  (1899),  The  New  Criticism  (1911), 
Creative  Criticism  (1917,  rev  cd  ,  1931),  and  various 
books  of  poems,  as  well  as  the  editing  of  many 
woi  ks  A  prominent  officer  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
from  1913  to  his  death,  he  established  m  1913  the 
Spingarn  medal,  awarded  annually  to  a  Negro  of 
outstanding  achievement 

spinning,  the  drawing  out,  twisting,  and  winding 
of  fibers  into  a  continuous  thread  or  yarn.  From 
remote  antiquity  until  the  era  of  mechanioal  in- 
vention, spinning  waa  a  household  industry  The 
roughly  carded  fiber  was  at  first  held  in  the  left 
hand  and  drawn  out  and  twisted  by  the  right  The 
earliest  tools  were  the  distaff,  a  stick  from  1  to  3  ft 
long  on  which  the  fiber  was  wrapped,  and  the 
spindle,  a  shorter  tapering  stick  notched  at  one  end 
and  weighted  by  the  wharvo  or  whorl  (a  disk  of 
stone  or  clay).  The  spindle  was  twirled  to  twist  the 
thread,  which  was  then  wound  on  it  With  these 
simple  tools  were  spun  yarns  of  a  fineness  unsur- 
passed by  modern  machines  In  India  the  delicate 
threads  for  the  famed  Dacca  muslin  were  produced 
by  revolving  needle-thin  pieces  of  bamboo  m  a 
coconut  shell.  The  primitive  Gurkha  wheel  was 
used  to  spin  coarse  yarns  In  Europe  during  the 
14th  to  tine  16th  cent,  the  distaff  and  spindle  were 
gradually  superseded  by  the  spinning  wheel.  It 
consisted  of  a  spindle  set  in  a  frame  and  revolved 
by  a  driving  belt  passing  over  a  wheel.  The  great, 
or  wool,  wheel,  revolving  the  spindle  directly,  then 
by  a  pulley,  twisted  the  thread,  then  was  stopped 
and  revolved  in  the  opposite  direction  to  back  off 
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the  spun  yarn  which  was  then  wound  on  the 
spindle.  The  flax,  or  Saxony,  wheel — a  more  elab- 
orate mechanism  operated  by  a  treadle— drew, 
twisted,  and  wound  the  yarn  with  a  continuous 
motion  suited  to  the  strong  flax  fiber  and  to  long- 
staple  wool  or  cotton  In  England  improvements 
of  the  loom  in  the  18th  cent ,  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  yarn,  stimulated  inventions  which  revo- 
lutionised spinning  John  Wvatt  suggested  the  use 
of  rollers  to  attenuate  the  yarn,  a  pro<  ess  patented 
in  1738  by  his  partner,  Lewis  Paul  James  Har- 
greaves  invented  c  1765  the  spinning  jenny,  a 
frame  capable  of  spinning  with  an  intermittent 
motion  from  8  to  11  thieads  at  once  The  softly 
twisted  yarns  weie  nut  suitable  for  use  at*  warp 
threads,  but  in  1769  Richard  Arkwright  brought 
out  his  frame,  which  by  means  of  successive  pairs 
of  rollers,  eacli  revolving  faster  than  the  preceding 
pair,  attenuated  the  yam  and  twisted  and  wound 
it  on  bobbins  in  a  continuous  action  Opeiated  at 
first  by  horse  or  mule  power,  later  by  water  power, 
and  in  1790  bv  steam,  it  soon  forced  spinning  into 
the  factory  In  1779  Samuel  Crompton,  combining 
the  best  features  of  the  jenny  and  of  Arkwright's 
frame,  invented  the  mule  spinning  frame,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  modern  self-acting  mule  Because  of 
its  intermittent  ac  tion,  the  mule  is  used  for  fine  or 
delicate  yai  ns  For  the  mass  production  of  coarser 
y  arns,  the  ring  frame,  an  elaboration  of  Ai  kwright's 
machine,  draws,  twists,  and  winds  the  thi  ead  in  one 
rapid,  continuouw  operation  See  W  E  Morton, 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Spinning  (1937) 
spinning  jenny  and  spinning  wheel  see  SPINNING 
Spmola,  Ambrogio  (umbrG'jd  &p?'nolft),  Span 
Ambrosio,  marques  de  Espinola  (ambr5'svo  markas' 
d&  aspe'noltl),  1569-1630,  Spanish  general,  b  Italy, 
of  a  noble  Genoese  family  He  fought  in  the 
NETHERLANDS,  taking  (1604)  Ostend  from  Maurice 
of  Nassau  after  a  long  siege  Named  commander  in 
chief  in  the  Netherlands  by  Philip  III,  he  carried 
the  war  into  the  northern  provinces  (1005)  He 
negotiated  the  12-vear  truce  of  1609  and  aftei  its 
expiration  resumed  the  war  His  most  famous  ac- 
complishment was  the  capture  of  BREDA  (1625) 
Early  m  the  Thirty  Years  Wai,  Spmola  led  (1620) 
an  army  into  the  Palatinate  against  the  Protestant 
Union  His  conciliatory  policy  in  the  Netherlands 
lost  him  the  fayoi  of  Philip  IV,  who  appointed  him 
(1628)  governor  of  Milan  Spmola  died  while  try- 
ing to  take  Caaale  in  the  war  for  the  succession  to 
Montferrat 

Spinoza,  Btruch  or  Benedict  (aplnfi'iu),  1632-77, 
Dutch  philosopher  He  belonged  to  the  commu- 
mtv  of  Jews  from  Spain  and  Portugal  who  had 
fled  the  Inquisition  Educated  in  the  orthodox 
Jewish  manner,  he  also  studied  Latin  and  the 
woiks  of  Descartes  and  other  writers  of  the  period 
His  mdependem  e  of  thought  led  to  his  excommu- 
nuation  from  the  Jewish  group  in  1656  Until 
c  lobO  he  lived  in  or  near  Amsterdam,  hi-s  birth- 
place, and  afterward  in  Jlijnsburg,  Vooibuig,  and 
The  Hague  Bv  trade  a  lens  grinder  of  great  skill, 
he  lived  modest  1\  ,  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  the 
development  of  his  philosophy  His  learning  be- 
came known  in  spite  of  his  retuing  mode  of  life, 
and  he  had  wide  coi  respondent  e,  was  visited  by 
Othei  philosopheis,  and  was  offeied  (1673)  a  pro- 
fessoiship  at  Heidelberg  This  he  declined,  piefer- 
nng  to  letam  his  peaceful  life  He  died  of  tuber- 
culosis, which  was  apparently  aggravated  by  the 
glass  dust  from  his  lens  grinding  His  major  works, 
virtually  all  of  whirh  are  available  in  translation, 
include  a  rewoidmg  (1663)  of  part  of  Descartes 's 
woik,  a  Treatise  on  Religious  and  Political  Philoso- 
phy (1670),  and  his  impoitant  Kthvcs,  probably 
finished  in  1665  but  published  posthumously 
(1677)  His  Opera  Posthuma  (1677)  also  include  his 
Political  Treatise,  Treatise  on  the  Improvement  of 
Understanding,  Letters,  and  his  Hebrew  Grammar 
His  system  of  philosophy,  developed  in  IUH  Ethics, 
differed  from  that  of  Descartes  in  being  based  on  a 
monistic  theory  in  which  all  existence  is  embraced 
in  one  substance — God  Nothing  finite  is^elf-suf- 
ficient,  only  the  infinite  can  be  truly  substantial, 
and  the  separate  things  of  existence  and  life  are 
but  aspects  of  infinite  divimtv  This  divinity, 
sometimes  called  Nature,  includes  all  existence 
within  its  being,  mind  and  matter,  time,  everything 
that  occurs  or  appears,  all  is  but  manifestation  of 
God — is  God  Spinoza  thus  denied  absolutely  the 
possibility  of  immortality  of  a  personal  soit  He 
was  led  to  a  complete  pantheism  wherein  there  can 
be  no  free  will  and  no  chance  The  apparent  evil  of 
the  world  exists  only  from  the  viewpoint  of  finite 
creatures,  it  does  not  exist  when  seen  as  part  of  the 
whole  In  ordei  to  fulfill  one's  destiny  it  is  neces- 
sary to  seek  understanding  of  the  workings  of  the 
universe,  to  accommodate  one's  self  as  best  one 
can  to  the  infinite  plan,  and  to  participate  in  it 
All  persons  are  naturally  self-seeking,  since  self- 
preservation  is  a  fundamental  motive  Where  the 
passions  operate  in  egoistic  blindness  men  are  not 
free;  but  when,  through  understanding,  men  per- 
ceive God's  order  they  are  free  in  acknowledgement 
of  it.  The  "intellectual  love  of  God"  is  the  result  of 
understanding  that  all  things  are  necessary  and  of 
realising  the  self  as  part  of  the  unlimited  The 
wise  man  sees  events  under  the  aspect  of  eternity 


(sub  specie  aeUmatatiti)  ,  time  means  nothing,  and 
life  is  lived  with  dignity  Spinoza  was  an  exponent 
of  democratic  government  and  urged  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  Church  to  the  state  He  made  a 
ringing  defense  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  sought 
above  all  to  liberate  men  from  fear.  His  pantheism 
seemed  blasphemous  to  his  time,  and  some  of  his 
works  were  not  allowed  to  be  published  during  his 
life  Later  thinkers  thought  differently  of  his  work 
Goethe,  Leasing,  and  Herder  found  it  admirable, 
and  through  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel  it  became 
influential  in  German  philosophy  Many  recent 
philosophers  accord  him  the.  highest  of  praise  See 
his  correspondence  (tr  and  ed  by  Abraham  Wolf, 
1928),  biographies  by  J  A  Gunn  (1925)  and  Leon 
Roth  (  1  929  )  ,  Lewis  Bi  owne,  Messed  Spinoza  (  1  9'J2)  , 
H  A  Wolf  son,  The  PhUosophy  of  Spinoza  (1934) 
spiraea  (splre'u),  any  plant  of  the  genus  Spiraea, 
Northern  Hemisphere  deciduous  shruba  of  many 
species,  among  the  most  popular  of  cultivated 
shrubs  The  single  or  double  small  white  or  rose 
flowers  are  generally  in  rounded  or  spirelike  clus- 
ters The  most  common  are  the  Asiatic  bridal 
wreath  (Spiraea  prumfolia),  with  small  rounded 
clusters  of  white  usually  double  flowers  massed  in 
April  or  May  on  arching  branches,  and  the  hybrid 
Spiraea  vanhouttei,  somewhat  similar  Native 
North  American  species  include  the  eastern  pink- 
or  white-flowered  Spiraea  latifoha  (this  and  other 
species  are  often  called  MEADOWSWEET)  and  the 
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spire,  high,  tapenng  structure  crowning  a  tower  and 
having  a  general  pyramidal  outline  The  simplest 
spires  were  the  steeply  pitc  hed  timber  roofs  capping 
Romanesque  towers  and  campaniles  Those  of  the 
latter  were  often  conical  and  always  roofed  with 
tiles  In  later  Romanesque  this  type  of  spire  was 
commonly  octagonal,  topping  a  square  tower 
Transition  between  the  two  shapes  was  effected  by 
a  triangular  filler  or  broach  at  each  corner  of  the 
tower  and  later  by  filling  each  corner  with  a  dec- 
orative piNNAC'i.f  or  a  small  turret  Such  was  the 
common  spire  of  English  and  continental  churc  hes 
With  Gothic  development  the  spire  became  more 
elaborate  Generally  the  tower  proper  was  capped 
by  a  parapet,  behind  whu  h  rose  the  stone  spire,  its 
edges  finished  with  a  molding  and  adorned  with 
crockets  The  corner  pinnacles,  with  their  niches, 
gables,  and  crockets,  were  often  joined  to  the  spire 
roof  by  flying  arches  In  France  spires  sometimes 
were  placed  over  the  two  western  towers  of  the 
cathedrals,  at  Chartres  they  are  of  two  different 
periods,  Romanesque  and  Gothic  In  England  the 
central  tower  of  a  cathedral  often  had  a  spire,  at 
Lichfield  one  crowns  each  western  tower  as  well 
The  ultimate  elaboration  in  Gothic  spires  was  at- 
tained with  the  addition  of  openwork  trac  ery,  as  in 
the  flamboyant  examples  of  Rouen  (Tour  de 
Beurre)  and  Chartres  The  Germans,  particularly, 
favored  intricate  openwork  compositions,  as  at  the 
cathedrals  of  Strasbourg  (1015-1439)  and  Vienna 
(15th  cent  )  England  in  the  late  17th  rent  gave 
the  spire  new  form  in  the  numerous  churches  which 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  built  for  London  after  the 
great  fire  These  were  either  the  roof  type,  with 
richly  curved  baroque  outlines,  or  cupola"  composi- 
tions with  classical  columns,  pediments,  etc  St 
Martm's-in-the-Fields  (1722-26),  built  by  James 
Gibbs,  illustrates  the  Georgian  spire  or  steeple  with 
its  receding  stages  of  classic  architecture  termi- 
nated by  a  steep  py  ramidal  roof  It  was  an  influen- 
tial prototype  for  the  slender,  classical  spires  of 
American  colonial  churches 

Spires,  Germany   see  SPEYER 

spiritism,  belief  that  human  personality  survives 
death  The  spirit  may  communicate  with  the  living 
through  the  agency  of  a  medium  or  psychic  Com- 
munication from  the  spirit  world  manifests  itself  in 
psychical  (or  mental)  phenomena  (e  g  ,  c  lairvoy- 
ance,  telepathy,  trance  speaking,  and  visions  or 
apparitions)  and  in  physical  phenomena  (e  g  ,  levi- 
tation,  table  tipping,  automatic  writing,  musical 
sounds,  and  poltergeist  and  ectoplasmic  activities) 
In  various  forms  the  belief  is  a  survival  ot  ancient 
societies  and  is  closely  related  to  ideas  of  ghosts, 
necromancy,  demonology,  and  occultism  In  its 
modern  development  it  dates  from  the  activities  of 
the  Fox  sisters  in  Arnenc  a  in  1848  General  inter- 
est in  hypnotism,  then  popularly  regarded  as  a 
supernatural  condition,  contributed  much  to  the 
growth  of  the  spiritistic  movement  In  England 
and  America  seances  became  popular,  there  were 
many  mediums,  and  the  names  of  Andrew  Jackson 
Davis,  William  Stainton  Moses,  Daniel  Douglas 
Home,  Mrs  Leonora  Piper,  Helena  Potrovona 
Blavatsky,  and  many  others  became  familiar  to 
magazine  and  newspaper  readers  Much  fraud, 
both  conscious  and  unconscious,  has  been  practiced 
by  mediums  Houmm  proved  that  he  could  repro- 
duce seance  phenomena  However,  the  committees 
of  the  Society  of  Psychical  Research  have  carried 
on  investigations  with  some  phenomena,  mainly  in 
connection  with  telepathy  and  apparitions,  which 
may  find  explanation  in  the  activity  in  the  uncon- 
scious mind  (see  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH)  Critical 
investigations  of  psychic  phenomena  were  made  by 
many  well-known  men  In  some  cases  infrared 
moving  pictures  have  been  taken  at  s6anc.es,  Ad- 
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herents  of  spiritism  plead  for  an  enlarged  psychol- 
ogy, physiology,  and  even  physics  to  account  for 
the  various  psychic  manifestations  The  First 
World  War  intensified  interest  in  the  belief  and 
practices  of  spiritism  See  A  1<  Schrenck  von 
Notzmg,  Phenomena  of  Mater  nil  wition  (1920);  8ir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  History  of  Spiritualism 
(1920),  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Phantom  H  alln  (1930) 

Spirit  Lake.  1  City  (pop  1,006),  N  Idaho,  near  the 
Wash  boundary,  N  of  Coeur  ri'Alene  and  on 
Spirit  Lake,  settled  1884,  me  1921  It  is  a  resort 
town,  with  a  lumber  mill  near  by  2  Town  (pop 
2,161),  co  seat  of  Dickinson  co  ,  NW  Iowa,  near 
the  Minn  line,  settled  1856,  mo  1879  The  town, 
a  farm  trade  and  tourist  center,  lies  between  West 
Okoboji  Lake  and  Spirit  Lake,  largest  glaciated 
lake  in  Iowa  In  1857  a  near-bv  white  settlement 
was  massacred  b\  Sioux  Indians  Several  state 
parks  are  in  the  vicinity 

spirit  level,  tool  or  instrument  for  determining  the 
direction  of  gravity  The  position  of  a  bubble 
within  a  tube  nearly  full  of  alcohol,  ether,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  both  indicates  whether  the  instrument  IH 
horizontal  The  spirit  level  used  by  carpenters  and 
masons  has  two  tubes  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
so  that  the  tool  registers  a  vertical  as  well  as  a 
horizontal  position  In  ancient  tunes  the  plumb 
was  used,  and  gravity  continued  to  be  determined 
by  this  method  until  the  19th  c  ent  ,  when  the  spirit 
level,  invented  in  France  in  the  17th  cent  ,  came 
into  general  use 

spiritual,  in  music,  religious  folk  song  Beginning  in 
the  late  19th  cent ,  wide  attention  was  given  to  the 
spirituals  of  the  American  Negro,  largely  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  singers  from  the  various  Negro  uni- 
versities This  body  of  song  was  long  thought  to 
be  the  spontaneous  creation  of  the  Negro,  and 
many  considered  it  to  be  the  only  real  folk  music 
of  the  United  States  Research  into  its  origin 
centered  mainly  on  the  question  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  its  African  ancestry  After  the  discovery 
bv  Cec.il  Sharp  early  in  the  20th  cent  of  the  extent 
of  the  American  folk-song  literatuie,  much  of 
which  he  demonstrated  to  be  of  British  ancestry,  it 
remained  for  (»  P  Jackson  to  uncover  the  exten- 
sive body  of  spiritual  folk  song  of  white  Americans, 
the  folk-song  nature  of  which  Sharp  had  failed  to 
recognize  These  were  the  songs  which  came  out 
of  the  camp  meetings  and  revivals  of  the  S  United 
States  throughout  the  19th  cent  Many  of  the 
songs  preserved  m  collections,  such  as  The  Southern 
Harmony  (1835),  The  Union  Harmony  (1837),  and 
The  Sacred  Harp  (1844,  many  subsequent  editions), 
made  for  the  use  of  the  gtoups  some  of  which  still 
gather  today  in  various  ports  of  the  South  for 
singing  conventions,  are  also  held  by  Jackson  to  be 
folk  songs  He  presents  convincing  examples  to 
show  that  many  Negro  spirituals  are  simply  the 
Negro's  adaptations  of  these  white  spirituals  to 
suit  his  own  temperament  and  feeling  Others 
represent  the  Negro's  own  creations  inspired  by  the 
same  source  The  distinctive  quality  and  groat 
beauty  of  the  Negro  spiritual  remains  undimimshed, 
however  Collections  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  by  H  T  Burleigh  Rosamond  Johnson  and 
J  W  Johnson,  R  N  Dett,  Clarence  Cameron 
Wlute,  Roland  Haves,  and  others  See  G  P 
Jackson,  White  Spirituals  in  the  Southern  Uplands 
(1934),  Spiritual  Folk-Songs  of  Early  America 
(1937),  and  White  and  Vegro  Spirituals  (1943),  H 
W  Odum  and  G  B  Johnson,  The  Negro  and  H%s 
Songs  (1925) 

Spiro  (spl'ro),  to^n  (pop  1,041),  extreme  E  Okla , 
near  the  Arkansas  river,  in  an  area  producing  cot- 
ton and  potatoes,  founded  c  1895  near  the  site  of 
Fort  Coffee,  an  old  US  military  post  (1834) 
Some  famous  Indian  mounds  are  near  by 

Spitalflelds  (spTt'ulfeldz),  manufacturing  district  of 
Stepney  metropolitan  borough,  London,  England, 
named  for  the  prioiy  and  hospital  of  St  Mary  (St 
Mary  Spital)  founded  here  in  1197  Spitalnelds 
was  formerly  noted  for  silk  manufacture,  intro- 
duced by  Huguenot  weavers  in  the  17th  cent 

Spithead  (spit 'he'd),  eastern  part  of  the  channel 
between  Hampshire,  England  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  In  1545  the  English  defeated  the  French  in 
battle  here  In  1797  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
mutinies  of  history  occuircd  in  the  fleet  stationed 
at  Spithead,  the  crews  sent  the  officers  ashore,  ran 
the  ships  by  committee,  and  won  their  demands 

Spitsbergen  (spTts'burgun),  archipelago,  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  c  400  mi  N  of  the  Norwegian  main- 
land, between  lat  7b°  and  81°  N  Spitsbergen  and 
Bear  Island,  farther  south,  constitute  the  Nor- 
wegian possession  of  Svalbard  (sval'bar)  (23,979 
sq  mo  ,  pop  1,539,  including  505  citizens  of  the 
USSR)  The  chief  island  is  West  Spitsbergen 
(c  15,000  sq  mi),  other  islands  include  NORTH 
EAST  LAND,  Edge  Island,  Barents  Island,  Prince 
Charles  foreland,  King  Charles  Land,  Hope 
Island,  and  Giles  Land  The  islands  form  plateaus 
intersected  by  deep  fjords  The  largest  of  these  is 
the  Ice  hord,  in  West  Spitsbergen,  which  also  has 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  group  (Mt  Newton, 
c  5,500  ft )  The  principal  settlements  (New  Ate- 
sund  and  Longyear  City)  are  on  West  Spitsbergen. 
The  North  Atlantic  Drift  washes  the  west  coasts 
and  makes  navigation  possible  for  more  than  half 
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SPITTELER 

the  year  Some  130  species  of  arctic  vegetation 
flourish  near  the  coast  and  on  patches  of  interior 
tundra  Water  fowl,  especially  the  eider  duck, 
abound,  but  land  game  (reindeer,  blue  and  white 
fox,  polar  bear,  and  arctic  hare)  has  been  rendered 
nearly  extmrt  by  hunting  expeditions  and  is  now 
protected  Sealing,  whaling,  and  fishing  are  im- 
portant occupations,  but  the  chief  wealth  of  the 
islands  is  coal.  There  also  are  asbestos,  copper, 
gypsum,  iron,  marble,  mica,  zinc,  and  phosphate 
deposits  Discovered  bv  the  vikings  in  the  12th 


cent    and  named  Svalbard  by  them,  the  islands 
were  again  forgotten  until  their  rediscovetv 


by 


Willem  BARENTS'  in  1596  For  a  decade  after  Hen- 
ry Hudson  reported  (1007)  good  whaling  at  Spits- 
bergen, English  and  Dutch  whalers  quarreled  over 
the  territory;  in  1018  they  compromised,  the 
Dutch  limiting  their  operations  to  N  Spitsbergen, 
leaving  the  rest  to  the  English,  the  French,  and  the 
Hansentic  League  The  Danes  at  the  same  tune 
claimed  Spitsbergen  as  part  of  Greenland  After 
the  decline  of  whaling,  Spitsbergen  became  (18th 
cent )  a  hunting  ground  for  Russian,  and  later  also 
Scandinavian,  fur  traders  In  the  late  19th  cent 
the  islands  were  mapped  bv  manv  notable  explor- 
ers and  scientists,  and  important  coal  deposits  were 
discovered  Spitsbergen  also  served  as  a  base  for 
expeditions  bv  N.  A  E  NORDENSKJOLD,  S  A 
ANDRKE,  ROALD  AMUNDSEN,  K  E  BYKD,  Sir 
George  H  WILKINS,  And  others  For  half  a  century 
after  the  discovery  of  coal,  Norway,  Russia,  and 
Sweden  negotiated  for  Spitsbergen  By  a  treaty 
signed  at  Paris  in  1920  and  subsequently  ratified  by 
the  other  claimants,  Spitsbergen  was  awarded  to 
Norway  The  treaty  prohibited  military  installa- 
tions on  the  islands  and  insured  recognition  of 
claims  of  other  countries  to  parts  of  the  coal  fields 
In  the  Second  World  War,  Spitsbergen  was  raided 
(1941)  by  an  Allied  party  which  evacuated  the 
civilian  population  to  England  and  set  fires  to  the 
mines  A  German  garrison  was  expelled  in  1942  bv 
a  small  Norwegian  fone  A  German  raid  (1943) 
completed  the  devastation  of  the  mines  and  mining 
installations  Beginning  in  1944,  the  USSR— 
which  had  not  signed  the  1920  treaty  but  which 
had  later  adhered  to  it — requested  a  share  with 
Norway  in  the  administration  and  defense  of  Spits- 
bergen Norway  reje<  ted  the  demand,  which  was 
opposed  also  bv  other  signatories  of  the  1920 
treaty,  notably  England  and  the  United  States 

Spitteler,  Carl  Friednch  Georg  (karl'  fre'dHkh 
ga'drk  shpf'tulur),  1846-1924.  Swiss  poet  He  won 
the  1919  Nobel  Prise  m  Literature  Ilia  chief 
works,  which  appeared  at  long  intervals,  are  the 
epics  Prometheus  und  Epimetheus  (1881,  Eng  tr  , 
1931)  and  the  tremendous  Olymjnscher  Fruhling 
{Olympian  spring]  (1900-1910),  the  appearance  of 
which  in  a  nonepic  age  has  perhaps  interfered  with 
its  acceptance  Spitteler  also  wrote  a  third  epic, 
Prometheus  der  Dulder  [suffering  Prometheus] 
(1924)  Other  works  are  novels,  including  Imago 
(1906),  and  the  essays  Lachende  Wahrheiten  (1892, 
Eng  tr  ,  Laughing  Truths,  1927)  Selected  Poems 
appeared  in  English  translation  m  1928 

spiti  dog:  see  POMERANIAN  DOG 

Spitzka,  Edward  Charles  (splts'ku),  1852-1914, 
American  phvsician  and  psychiatrist,  b  New  York 
city,  studied  at  the  College  of  the  Citv  of  New 
York,  M  D  New  York  Umv  ,  1873  He  prae  ticed 
m  New  York  and  taught  at  New  York  Post- 
Graduate  Hospital  (1885-87)  A  pioneer  in  ana- 
tomical studies  of  the  brain  and  in  the  classifie  ation 
of  mental  disorders,  he  wrote  Insanity  Its  Classi- 
fication, Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  (1883)  His  son 
Edward  Anthony  Spitzka,  1876-1922,  b  New  York 
city,  studied  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  raeived  las  M  D  from  Columbia  m 
1902  He  taught  anatomy  (1906-14)  at  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia  His  contributions 
include  important  studies  of  the  human  brain, 
especially  those  of  criminals  He  edited  the  18th 
American  edition  (1910)  of  Gray's  Anatomy 

Spitzweg,  Karl  (karl'  shplts'v&k),  1808-85,  German 
genre  painter  and  draughtsman  Self-taught,  he 
depicted  the  daily  life  of  his  native  Munich  in 
charming  little  pictures  in  which  realism,  fancy, 
and  humor  are  happily  combined  Characteristic 
are  The  Poor  Poet,  Two  Hermits,  and  Scholar  in  the 
Attic  Spitzweg  contributed  many  delightful  draw- 
ings to  the  humorous  periodical  Fliegende  Blatter 

spleen,  soft,  purplish-red  organ  which  lies  m  the 
upper  portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity  to  the  left  of 
the  stomach  and  close  to  the  diaphragm  Its  func- 
tions are  not  fully  understood.  It  is  active  m  the 
destruction  of  worn-out  red  blood  corpuscles  liber- 
ating hemoglobin  to  be  used  by  the  liver  It  holds 
a  reserve  supply  of  blood,  which  enters  the  circula- 
tion when  the  need  arises  Certain  white  blood 
cells,  the  lymphocytes,  are  formed  in  the  spleen. 
Sometimes  removal  of  the  organ  is  necessary 

splicing,  joining  two  ropes  without  a  knot  A  splice 
should  be  as  strong  as  the  rope  and  but  little  larger 
in  diameter  The  rope  ends  are  unraveled  or  un- 
laid, the  strands  are  usually  divided  or  halved  to 
prevent  bulkuiess,  and  the  strands  of  one  rope  end 
are  intertwined  m  any  of  various  fashions  with 
those  of  the  other. 

SpUnt,  an  appliance,  either  rigid  or  flexible,  for  the 


1874 

fixation  of  displaced  or  fractured  parts.  Most 
commonly  used  in  treating  fractures  of  bones,  a 
splint  may  be  employed  both  as  a  first-aid  meas- 
ure to  immobilise  the  parts  temporarily  and  aa  a 
means  of  maintaining  fixation  of  the  parts  until 
union  of  the  injured  bones  occurs  Any  material 
which  offers  the  degree  of  resistance  required  for 
immobilisation  may  bo  used,  e  g.,  cloth,  gauze, 
plaster,  wood,  or  metal 

Split  (splet),  Ital  Spalato  (spa'latS),  city  (pop 
49,885),  S  Croatia,  Yugoslavia,  a  major  Adriatic 
seaport  The  largest  city  of  Dalinatia,  it  has  two 
fine  harbors,  extensive  shipyards,  and  varied  manu- 
factures  Its  beautiful  situation  and  its  historic 
monuments  muke  it  an  important  tourist  and  sea- 
aide  resort  Among  the  Roman  remains  in  Split 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  palate  of  Diocletian 
(who  died  here),  begun  in  A  D  295  In  the  7th 
cent  the  inhabitants  of  noar-bv  SALONA  took  ref- 
uge from  the  Avars  in  the  palace,  which  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  city  Split  soon  was  made  an 
episcopal,  later  an  an  hiepiscopal,  see  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  became  a  flourishing  poit  of 
medieval  Dalmatia  Long  contested  (13th-15th 
cent )  between  Hungary  and  Venice,  it  ultimately 
passed  to  Venice  m  1420  The  Treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  (1797)  transferred  it  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, to  winch  it  was  restored  (1815)  after  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and 
which  kept  it  until  1918  The  archdiocese  was 
rnduc  eel  to  a  choc  ese  in  1820  Besides  the  palace  of 
Diocletian,  the  am  lent  monuments  of  Split  im  lude 
the  cathedral  and  the  baptistery,  both  originally 
Roman  buildings,  parts  of  its  old  walls  and  gates, 
and  the  c  ity  hall  in  Venetian  Gothic  style  There 
are  an  arc  haeologicnl  museum  and  an  oceanograph- 
u  institute  The  rums  of  Salona  are  at  near-by 
Solm 

SplUgen  (shplu'gun),  Ital  Rptuga  (sploo'gu),  Al- 
pine pass,  0,945  ft  high,  on  the  Swiss-Italian  bor- 
der, N  of  Lake  Como 

Spode,  Josiah  (spod),  1754-1827,  English  potter  at 
Stoke-on-Trcnt  Theie  ho  first  produced  (1799) 
the  porcelain  known  as  spode  ware,  a  fine  bone 
china  sunilar  to  the  Fiench  soft  Sevres  ware,  which 
he  sought  to  equal  His  formula  was  subsequently 
employed  in  all  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  rep- 
resenting the  majouty  of  English  china  manufac- 
tories, including  those  of  Derby  and  Worcester 
Spofford,  Amsworth  Rand  (spcVfurd),  1825-1908, 
librarian  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  b 
Belknap  co  ,  N  II  In  1861  lie  became  chief  assist- 
ant librarian  of  Congress  and  was  appointed  librari- 
an by  President  Lincoln  in  1864  He  held  the  office 
until  1897,  when  he  again  bee  ame  chief  assistant 
librarian  He  wrote  many  periodical  articles  on 
books  and  libraries  and  published  or  edited  a  num- 
ber of  books,  including  A  Book  for  All  Readers  (3d 
cd  ,  1909),  The  Library  of  Choice  Literature  (1893), 
and  The  Annual  American  Almanac  (1879-89) 
Spofford,  Harriet  Prescott,  1835-1921,  American 
novelist,  b  Calais,  Maine  Her  romantic  short 
stories,  novels,  and  poems  weie  popular  in  maga- 
zines and  in  book  form  between  1860  and  1910 
Spohr,  Ludwig  or  Louis  (loot'vfkh,  Icw'C  shpor'), 
1784-1859,  Gorman  composer,  conductor,  and  vio- 
litust,  the  leading  exponent  of  the  German  violin 
school  of  his  day  Among  lus  numerous  works  arc 
operas,  including  Jtssonda  (1823),  symphonies, 
many  of  them  programmatic,  violin  concertos, 
much  chamber  music,  and  violin  exercises  Ilia 
oratonos,  of  which  The  Last  Judgment  (1826)  is 
best  known,  had  great  influence  in  Victorian  Eng- 
land A  rather  mannered  chromaticism,  imitative 
of  Mozart,  is  found  in  his  music  Sec  his  autobiog- 
raphy (Eng  tr  ,  1865,  1878) 

spoils  system,  in  U  S  history,  the  practice  of  giving 
appointive  offices  to  loyal  members  of  the  party  in 
power  It  was  farst  adopted  on  a  large  scale  by 
Andrew  JACKHON,  who  declared  (1829)  that  the 
Fodeial  government  would  be  bettered  by  having 
civil  servants  rotate  in  office,  he  promptly  re- 
placed incumbent  officeholders  with  membeis  of 
Ins  own  party  The  name  supposedly  was  derived 
from  a  speech  by  William  Leainod  MAKCY  The 
dispensation  of  offices  by  strict  party  allegiance 
was  followed  in  succeeding  yeais  and  gradually 
critical  opposition  grew  The  corruption  and  in- 
efficiency that  were  bred  in  the  system  reached  a 
staggering  height  in  the  administration  of  U  S 
Grant  The  reaction  helped  bring  about  civil 
service  reform,  wliich  was  inaugurated  by  creation 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  1871  The  sys- 
tem has,  however,  continued  for  many  Federal 
offices  Its  apologists  argue  that  the  political  ap- 
pointments are  essentially  democratic  rather  than 
bureaucratic  and  are  essentially  efficient  in  assur- 
ing that  Federal  servants  will  be  in  accord  with  the 
aims  of  each  administration 

Spokane  (spokan'),  city  (pop  122,001),  co  seat  of 
Spokane  co.,  E  Wash  ,  at  the  falls  of  the  Spokane 
river,  founded  c.1872,  inc.  as  a  town  1881,  as  a 
city  1890  A  great  fire  in  1889  destroyed  most  of 
the  town,  but  regrowth  was  rapid  It  is  a  port  of 
entry  and  the  commercial  and  railroad  center  for  a 
rich  lumber,  mining,  wheat,  stock,  and  fruit-growing 
region  known  as  the  "Inland  Empire",  its  diversi- 
fied industries  include  flour  mills,  meat-packing 


plants,  creameries,  lumber  industries,  and  machine 
and  railioad  shops.  Spokane  is  also  the  focus  of 
cultural  and  educational  activities  in  the  region 
An  art  center,  a  museum,  Roman  Catholic  and 
Episcopal  cathedrals,  and  several  fine  parks  are 
here  It  is  the  seat  of  Gonzaga  Univ.  (Jesuit, 
mainly  for  men,  1887)  and  Wmtworth  College 
Excellent  rocieational  facilities  are  near  by 
Spokane,  river  rising  m  Coeur  d'Alene  Lake,  N 
Idaho,  and  flowing  c  100  mi  W  and  NW  through 
Washington  to  the  Columbia. 

Spokan  Indians  (apokan'),  small  tribe  of  North 
American  Indians  of  the  Sahshan  linguistic  stock 
In  the  early  19th  cent,  according  to  Lewis  and 
Clark,  they  lived  m  the  vicinity  of  the  Spokane 
river  in  NE  Washington  They  then  numbered 
some  600  Today  the  Spokan  live  on  a  reservation 
in  Washington,  whore  they  number  some  1,000 
Spoleto  (spOla'to),  city  (pop  10,579),  Umbna, 
cential  Italy  It  is  interesting  to  archaeologists, 
historians,  and  lovets  of  art  An  Umbrian  and 
later  an  Etruscan  town,  it  flourished  under  the 
Romans  It  became  (A  D  c  570)  the  seat  of  an 
important  autonomous  Lombard  duchy  extending 
over  much  of  Umbna,  the  Marches,  and  the 
Abruzzi  The  city  was  destroyed  by  Emperor 
Frederick  I  (1155)  and  was  later  rebuilt  Although 
Spoleto  was  included  in  Charlemagne's  donation  to 
the  Church  (8th  cent ),  the  dukes  were  named  by 
the  empeiors  until  in  1201  Otto  IV  renounced  the 
imperial  rights,  soon  afterwaid  the  duchy  came 
under  direct  papal  rule  In  the  14th  and  15th 
cent  Spoleto  was  the  seat  of  a  local  school  of  paint- 
ing, well  repiesentod  in  its  art  gallery  There  are 
Roman  remains  and  several  medieval  churches 
with  early  mosaics  and  paintings,  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  catheehal,  which  has  a  fresco  by 
Fihppo  LIPPI 

sponge,  animal  of  the  phylum  Porifera,  of  which 
there  are  about  2,500  species,  world-wide  m  distn- 
bution  All  except  one  family  are  marine  foims 
Sponges  live  at  all  depths,  usually  in  colonies  at- 
tached to  rocks,  shells,  or  other  surfaces  They  aio 
usually  classified  according  to  the  kind  of  skeleton 
which  the  simple,  jollyhke  body  secretes  Some 
have  a  framework  containing  calcium  carbonate 
crystals  or  glassy  spicules  Those  of  cormneicial 
value  for  use  as  bath  sponges  and  for  washing  cat  s, 
windows,  and  other  articles  have  a  skeleton  of 
spongin,  a  substance  c  hemically  allied  to  silk,  with 
no  hard  crvstals  embedded  m  it  Those  with  the 
finest  texture  come  from  the  Mediterranean  region, 
but  sponges  of  good  quality  are  hat  vested  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Bahamas,  on  the  Gulf  c  oast  of 
Florida,  and  on  the  coast  of  Central  Aineuca 
Farther  north  they  are  too  hard  to  Ixj  useful 
Sponges  aie  seemed  with  long-handled  ennved 
hooks  operated  fiom  small  boats,  by  dragnets  and 
dredges,  and  bv  divers  The  living  tissue  is  re- 
moved and  the  (skeletons  are  duod,  bleached,  and 
tiimmod  Remnants  are  used  an  packing  material 
and  as  fertihzei  Sponges  can  1x3  propagated  by 
depositing,  in  suitable  waters,  cuttings  attached  to 
hard  objects  The  boiing  sponge  damages  bi- 
valves 

spontaneous  combustion  see  COMBUSTION 
spoon,  implement  with  whic  h  to  stir,  serve,  or  eat, 
consisting  of  a  shallow  bowl  with  a  rodhke,  curved, 
01  spatulate  handle  Prehistoric  peoples  piobably 
first  used  shells  and  later  fashioned  spoons  of  horn, 
wood,  or  flint  Wood,  slate,  arid  ivory  examples 
from  ancient  Egypt  have  been  preserved  Gteek 
and  Roman  spoons  of  bronze  and  precious  metals 
often  had  spike  handles,  Pompeian  examples  show 
decorative  terminations  in  baluster  and  hmd's- 
foot  patterns  Spoons,  often  ornately  decorated, 
have  been  used  in  religious  rites  since  ancient 
times  The  spoon  used  in  England  to  anoint  the 
manure  h  at  his  coronation  dates  from  the  12th 
cent  Early  medieval  spoons  were  usually  of  horn, 
wood,  or  tin  with  knobs  at  the  tip  of  the  handles 
Later  spoons  commonly  terminated  in  effigies  of 
the  Madonna,  saints,  or  apostles  Apostle  spoons, 
relics  of  Tudor  England,  were  commonly  presented 
at  e  hristemngs  During  the  Renaissance  fig-shaped 
bowls  were  usual,  pewter  and  brass  were  in  com- 
mon use,  and  silver  was  employed  only  for  fine 
ware  The  rnodoin  spoon  witli  a  spatulate  handle 
dates  fiom  the  18th  cent  Special  sizes  and  styles 
of  spoons  are  designed  for  soup,  dessert,  coffee,  and 
tea,  for  serving,  and  for  various  other  purposes 
spoonbill,  large  wading  bird  related  to  the  ibis  With 
its  long  bill,  broad  at  the  end  like  a  flattened  spoon, 
it  captures  small  aquatic  animals  for  food  The 
roseate  spoonbill,  its  plumage  rosy  pmk  accentuat- 
ed by  the  carmine  of  the  lesser  wing  coverts,  is 
found  from  8  North  America  southward  to  Argen- 
tina and  Chile.  In  the  United  States  it  was  al- 
most exterminated  for  its  feathers  The  common 
spoonbill  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  is  white  and 
crested,  Species  are  found  m  Australia,  Japan, 
and  tropical  Africa  The  shoveler  duck  is  some- 
times called  spoonbill,  and  there  is  a  spoon-billed 
sandpiper. 

Spooner,  John  Colt,  1843-1919,  American  political 
leader,  b  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  grad  Univ.  of  Wis- 
consin, 1864.  He  served  (1864-65)  in  the  Civil 
War  and  became  a  corporation  lawyer,  achieving 
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notice  by  defending  railroad  companies.  After  he 
was  (1872-73)  m  the  Wisconsin  legislature  and  be- 
came a  power  m  the  state  Republican  party,  he 
served  (1885-91,  1897-1907)  in  the  US  Senate 
Increasing  disapproval  of  Spooner's  political  tac- 
tics m  Wisconsin  helped  bring  about  his  resigna- 
tion from  the  Senate,  and  he  thereafter  practiced 
law  in  New  York  city 

Spooner,  Shear  jashub  (sher"'ja'shub),  1809-59, 
American  art  historian,  b  Orwell,  Vt  He  is  known 
for  his  Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of 
Painters,  Engravers,  Sculptors,  and  Architects  (1853) 

Spooner,  city  (pop  2,639),  NW  WIH  ,  S  of  Superior 
and  on  the  Yellow  River,  m  a  lake  and  woods 
region ,  settled  1883,  me  1909  A  state  fish  hatchery 
and  a  Univ  of  Wisconsin  branch  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  are  near 

Sporades  (spd'rudPz,  spcV-),  sc  attercd  islands  in  the 
Aegean  Soa,  belonging  to  Greec  e  They  have  been 
grouped  variously  at  different  periods  The  North- 
ern Sporades  are  generally  understood  to  include 
Skyros  and  some  lesser  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Magnesia  and  Euboea  and  sometimes  also  Lemnos 
and  Lesbos,  off  the  coast  of  NW  Asia  Minor  The 
Southern  Sporades  are  generally  imdorstood  to  m- 
<  hide  Icarui,  Sanios,  the  Dodecanese,  and  some- 
times Chios 

spore,  term  applied  to  a  reproduc  tive  cell  of  certain 
plants  and  protozoa  (unuollular  animals)  and  to 
certain  organisms  (especially  bacteria)  in  a  resting 
stage  A  reproductive  spore  consists  usually  of  a 
nu<  leated  mass  of  protoplasm  and  some  reserve 
food  (e  g  ,  stan  h  or  oil),  commonly  enclosed  by  a 
<ell  wall  Some  spores  develop  independently  into 
new  organisms,  others  (tailed  gametes)  first  unite 
with  similar  or  dissimilar  (male  or  female)  cells 
Spores  of  terrestrial  forms  are  usually  disseminated 
by  air  currents  The  spores  of  man\  aquatic  organ- 
isms develop  threadlike  struc  tures  (c  ilia) ,  such 
motile  spores  are  called  zoosporea  Organisms  in  a 
resistant,  or  spore,  stage  and  reproduc  tivo  spores 
that  have  a  resting  period  develop  tough,  investing 
walls  that  permit  them  to  survive  unfavorable  con- 
ditions, e  g ,  extremes  of  temperature  and  of 
moisture  Many  organisms  (notably  fungi)  pro- 
duce both  thin- walled  spores  that  germinate  m  a 
short  time  and  thu  k-walled  spores  Organisms 
that  reproduce  bv  spore  formation  often  reproduce 
also  by  other  means,  e  g  ,  bv  fission  or  by  budding 
Yeasts,  for  instance,  in  most  stages  reproduce  by 
budding,  but  older  organisms  may  form  spores 

sport,  in  biology    see  MUTATION 

sporting  gun,  firearm  used  for  hunting  animals  or 
birds  It  in<  ludes  the  HHOTOUN  and  the  sporting  or 
hunting  nflo  The-  bullets  used  in  small-game  rifles 
ate  lighter  than  those  used  in  military  rifles  Recoil 
from  a  light  bullet  is  comparatively  slight,  there- 
fore, a  large  powder  c  harge  miy  be  used  to  obtain 
high  muzzle  veloc  it>  These  high-speed  bullets 
travel  in  a  flat  traje-  tory,  permitting  great  accura- 
cy at  the  comparatively  short  langes  for  which  the 
rifles  aie  designed  In  spoiling  guns  soft-nosed  or 
deformed  (dumdum)  bullets  are  sometimes  used  to 
bung  down  largo  or  paiticularly  dangerous  beasts 
or  for  the  destruction  of  vermin  If  the  hunter 
wants  to  save  the  flesh  or  avoid  great  injnr.v  to  the 
skin  of  the  animal,  he  uses  a  steel-jacketed  bullet 
which  goes  through  the  body  without  tearing  a 
jagged  hole  In  hunting  big  game  exploding  bullets 
which  usually  cause  instantly  fatal  wounds  may  bo 
used 

sports  In  its  most  general  sense,  the  term  sports 
ma>  be  used  to  mean  participation  in  various  pas- 
times and  thus  would  include  svu  h  activities  as 
hobbies  and  card  games  In  its  more  accented 
sense,  however,  sports  specifically  connotes  those 
ac  tivities  wluc  h  require  certain  patterns  of  athletic 
executions  which  must  be  perfoimed  with  some 
skill  and  which  often  must  conform  to  prescribed 
rules  As  such,  sports  have  been  one  of  man's  most 
important  modes  of  rec  leation  and  have  also  served 
to  develop  stiength  and  give  expiession  to  his  emo- 
tions Often  the  different  spoits  arc  classified 
according  to  type,  e  g  ,  ball  games,  but  a<  tually  it 
is  extremely  diffic  ult  to  categorize  Thus,  although 
BOATINO  may  be  said  to  be  a  racing  sport  (in  which 
space  and  time  are  to  bo  conquered),  HOCKKI  a 
sport  of  competition  (in  which  an  opposing  team  is 
to  be  defeated),  and  HUNTING  a  sport  of  individual 
performance  (in  which  a  hunter  seeks  to  better  his 
own  performance),  most  sports  contain  each  of 
these  elements  in  varying  proportions  Hunting 
and  FISHING  go  back  to  prehistoric  man's  eternal 
search  for  food,  but  the  origins  of  most  sports  re- 
main obscure  It  is  definitely  known  that  BASKET- 
BALL was  invented  in  the  United  States  in  1891  by 
James  A  Nawmith,  but  this  is  an  exception  The 
origins  of  some  sports,  notably  baseball,  are  still 
the  subject  of  much  controversy  In  the  ancient 
world  the  outstanding  organized  sports  activities 
were  the  OLYMPIC  GAMES  Several  sports  which 
developed  in  medieval  Europe  were  organized  by 
and  for  the  royalty  and  nobility  (e  g ,  COURT 
TENNIS),  while  other  sports  took  root  among  the 
masses  (see  FOOTBALL)  The  disintegration  of  the 
feudal  structure  and  the  coming  of  the  industrial 
Revolution  brought  about  profound  changes  m 
sports.  While  court  tennis,  ARCHBRY,  FALCONRY, 
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and  other  pastimes  of  the  nobihty  went  into  de- 
cline, CROQUET,  BOXING,  and  SHOOTING  increased  in 
popularity  BULL  BAITING  and  COCKFIGHTINO, 
considered  barbarous  by  many,  gradually  were 
banned  by  legislation  as  the  general  desire  to  do 
away  with  crude  brutalities  m  sports  became  more 
widespread  Equipment  was  standardized,  local 
and  national  ruling  bodies  were  set  up  to  govern 
the  sports,  and  distinctions  were  made  between 
amateur  and  professional  In  the  late  19th  cent  — 
when  the  am  tent  Olympic  games  were  revived  — 

TENNIS,  VOLLEY  BALL,  HANDBALL,  BOWLING,  RAC- 
QUETS, SQUASH  RACQUETS,  and  Hqu  \HH  TENNIS 

came  to  the  fore,  while  POLO  was  introduced  from 
Asia  to  Europe  Sports  which  were  traditionally 
played  in  various  countries  became,  by  legislative 
act  or  general  acceptance,  national  sports,  BASE- 
BALL in  the  United  States,  BULI  FIGHTINC,  in  Spain, 
CRICKET  in  England,  LArnossK  in  Canada  Moves 
were  made  to  minimize  the  effects  of  GAMBLING  on 
sports,  particularly  in  RACING  In  the  20th  cent  , 
colleges  led  the  way  in  emphasizing  sports  as  an 
essential  portion  of  man's  education  ROWING, 

FENCING,   TRACK    AND   FIELD   ATHI  ETIC  S,    and   GYM- 

NASTICS became  popular  participation  sports  on 
the  campus  as  well  as  in  the  athletic  club  College 
authorities,  however,  soon  were  subjected  to  severe 
criticism  for  commercializing  spectator  sports, 
especially  football,  and  for  the  questionable  ama- 
teur status  of  some  of  their  athletes  Sports,  par- 
ticipation and  spectator,  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds 
in  the  20th  cent  in  those  sections  of  the  world 
where  a  good  percentage  of  the  population  had 
leisure  time  They  also  took  on  an  international 
flavor  annual  events  were  c  onducted  and  trophies 
given  to  individuals  and  teams  of  competing  na- 
tions, and  winter  Olympic  games  were  established 
Several  of  the  most  popular  spectator  sports  are 
today  big  businesses  There  are,  in  addition  to  the 
major  sports  mentioned  here,  articles  on  many  of 
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the  minor  sports     For  bibliography,  see  the  indi- 
ual articles     See  John  A    Krout,   Annals  of 
American  Sport  ("Pageant  of  America"  series,  Vol 


vidual 


, 

XV,  1929),  Frank  G  Menke,  The  New  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Sports  (1947),  Parke  Cummings,  ed  ,  The 
Dictionary  of  Sports  (1949) 

spots  and  stains   see  STAIN  REMOVAL 

Spot  s  wood,  Alexander,  1076-1740,  colonial  governor 
of  Virginia  (1710-22),  b  Tangier,  Morocco  Of- 
ficially he  was  lieutenant  governor  under  the 
nominal  governorship  of  George  Hamilton,  1st  earl 
of  Orkney  One  of  the  ablest  of  the  royal  governors, 
Spotswood  encouraged  settlement  of  the  frontier 
by  exempting  the  settlers  from  taxes  and  quitrents 
However,  his  measure  requiring  that  tobacco  to  be 
exported  or  used  as  legal  tender  be  mspec  ted  was 
unpopular,  nnd  he  got  into  difficulties  in  maintain- 
ing his  right  to  appoint  Anglican  clergymen  After 
his  act  fostering  a  wise  Indian  policy  was  repealed, 
he  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Iroquoia  by  which 
they  agreed  to  keep  beyond  the  Potomac  and  the 
Blue  Ridge  At  the  end  of  his  governorship,  he  re- 
mained in  Virginia,  having  acquired  a  vast  amount 
of  land  in  Spotsylvania  co  ,  where  he  also  had  ex- 
tensive iron  interests  In  1730  ho  was  made 
deputy  postmaster  general  of  the  American  colo- 
nies See  his  Official  Letter*  (ed  by  H  A  Brock, 
1882-85),  biography  by  Leonidas  Dodson  (1932) 

Spotswood,  boiough  (pop  1,201),  central  N  J  ,  HE 
of  New  Brunswick,  me  1908  It  was  the  site  of 
ironwoiks  in  the  Revolution 

Spotsylvania  (spofhllva'nyu),  rural  county,  NE 
Va  ,  between  the  Rappahannock  and  North  Anna 
meis,  formerly  part  of  the  estate  of  Alexander 
SPOTSWOOD  It  was  the  scene  of  several  major  en- 
gagements of  the  Cnil  War,  including  the  battles 
of  FitFDmcKSBuno  and  CH\NC  n  IOHHMILE  and 
the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  and  Spotsylvania 
Courthouse  m  the  Wn  DKKNEHS  c  \MP\IUN 

Spottiswoode,  John  (sp6  'tis  wood),  1565-1039,  Scot- 
tish prelate  and  church  historian  Under  James 
and  Andrew  Melville  he  studied  for  the  ministry 
but  later  veered  from  Presbyter  lamsm  to  Erastmn- 
ism  James  I  named  him  archbishop  of  Glasgow  in 
1603,  member  of  the  privy  council  of  Scotland  m 
1605,  and  archbishop  of  St  Andrews  m  1015  As 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  (1618)  of  the 
Church  at  Perth,  Spottiswoode  obtained  its  sanc- 
tion of  the  king's  plans  for  introducing  episcopacy 
into  Scotland,  as  embodied  in  the  Articles  of  Perth 
Charley  I  made  him  (1035)  chancellor  of  Scotland, 
but  Spottiswoode  gradually  lost  his  favor  by  try- 
ing to  modify  the  monarch's  plan  of  imposing  the 
Anglican  hturgv  on  the  Scottish  Church  In  1038 
he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  excommunicated,  and 
deposed  by  the  general  assembly  He  died  in 
London  His  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
(1065)  has  passed  through  several  editions  Spottis- 
woode's  name  is  also  spelled  Spottwwood  and 
Spotswood 

Spottiswoode,  William,  1825-83,  English  mathema- 
tician and  physicist  Among  his  contributions  to 
mathematics  was  an  elementary  treatise  on  de- 
terminants (1851),  probably  the  first  to  be  pub- 
lished In  1874  he  wrote  on  his  studies  of  polari- 
zation of  light  From  1878  he  was  president  of  the 
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electrical  engineer,  h  Milford,  Conn  ,  grad  Anna- 
polis, 1878  He  contributed  greatly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  electric  railways  by  inventing  the  multiple- 
unit  system  of  automatic  control  and  numerous 
other  devices  Sprague  also  developed  the  electric 
elevator 

Sprague,  Oliver  Mitchell  Wentworth,  1873-,  Amer- 
ican economist,  b  Somervillo,  Mass  ,  Ph  D  Har- 
vard, 1897  He  taught  (1904-5)  at  the  Imperial 
Univ  of  Tokyo  and  from  1908  to  1941  was  as- 
sistant professor  and  later  professor  of  banking  and 
finance  at  Harvard.  He  served  (1930  34)  aa 
economic  adviser  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  for 
a  short  time  was  one  of  the  Brain  Trust  in  the 
early  New  Deal  His  books  include  Banking  Reform 
in  the  Unitid  States  (1911)  and  Recovery  and  Com- 
mon Sense  (1934) 

Sprague,  town  (pop  2,285),  E  Conn  ,  N  of  Norwich, 
crossed  by  the  Shetucket,  me  1861  It  includes 
Baltic,  Versailles,  and  Hanover  villages  There  are 
textile  mills 

sprain,  severe  stretching  or  wrenching  of  the  liga- 
ments of  a  joint,  causing  injury  sometimes  with 
partial  rupture  but  without  dislocation  Sprains 
occur  most  commonly  in  the  ankle,  knee,  and  wrist 
joints  Sacroiliac  sprain  causes  severe  backache 
Symptoms  of  sprain  are  pain,  swelling,  and  dif- 
ficulty in  moving  the  joint  Treatment  consists  of 
soaking  the  injured  part  m  hot  water  containing 
Epsom  salts,  elevation  of  the  injured  limb,  ana 
strapping  or  bandaging  to  give  support  Novo- 
came  injected  hypodermically  into  the  injured 
joint  has  been  found  in  some  cases  to  relieve  the 
pain  and  other  symptoms  of  sprain  and  to  restore 
normal  function  in  a  short  time 

sprat,  European  fish  of  the  hernntr  family  In  Nor- 
way great  numbers  are  c  anned  as  sardines  or 
anchovies  Some  species  of  herring  native  to 
American  waters  are  called  sprats  in  the  market 
The  young  sprat  or  herring  is  the  whitebait 

spraying,  horticultural  prac  tice  of  applying  chemical 
fungicides  and  insecticides  in  solution  to  the  ex- 
posed parts  of  growing  plants  It  may  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  watering  can,  spray  gun, 
power  spraying  machine,  or  airplane  Sprays  are 
used  especially  as  disease  preventatives  and  msec  t 
repellents  In  many  conditions  it  is  important  to 
spray  the  under  as  well  as  the  upper  sides  of  the 
leaves  In  all  cases  the  spray  must  be  adapted  to 
the  plant  and  the  need  Incorrectly  applied  sprays 
may  injure  the  plant  without  destroying  the  pest 
See  J  A  McClmtock  and  W  B  Fisher,  Spray 
Chemicals  and  Application  Equipment  (1945),  bul- 
letins of  the  U  S  Dept  of  Agriculture 

Spree  (shpra),  river,  c  250  mi  long,  rising  in  the 
Lusatian  Mts ,  Saxony,  E  Germany,  near  the 
Czech  border  It  flows  general  b  N  past  Bautzen 
into  Brandenburg  and  continues  N,  then  NW,  past 
KottbuH  through  the  Spree  Forest  and  through 
Berlin  to  join  the  Havel  at  Hpandau  Navigable 
for  110  mi  ,  it  is  connected  with  the  Oder  by  the 
Oder-Spree  Canal  and  with  the  Havel  bv  the  Tel- 
tow  Canal,  which  by-passes  Berlin  The  Spree 
traverses  both  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia  The 
Spree  Forest  (Ger  Spreewald),  in  Lower  Lusatia, 
is  a  marshy  region  crisscrossed  by  innumerable 
small  waterways  which  are  the  onlj  traffic  lanes 
connecting  its  villages  Its  population  consists 
almost  entirely  of  Slavic  -speaking  WFNDS,  whoso 
isolation  has  enabled  them  to  keep  through  the 
centuries  their  colorful  traditions  and  local  cos- 
tumes F/el  fishing  and  vegetable  gardening  are 
among  their  main  sources  of  livelihood  Bee  ausc 
of  its  picturesque  character,  the  Spree  Forest  is  a 
favorite  excursion  ground  for  the  nearby  Berlmers 

Sprengel,  Chnstian  Konrad  (krls'tyan  kdn'rat 
shprfng'ul),  1750-1810  German  botanist  Al- 
though director  of  a  school  at  Spandau  and  tutor 
in  Berlin,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study 
of  flowering  plants  He  pointed  out  the  role  of  in- 
sects and  of  the  wind  in  the  cross-pollination  of 
plants,  but  his  observations  were  neglected  until 
they  were  brought  to  public  attention  by  Charles 
Darwin 

Sprengel,  Hermann  Johann  Philipp  (heVman 
vS'han  fe'llp  shprPng'ul)  18M-1H06,  German 
chemist  and  physicist,  later  a  naturalized  British 
subject  He  is  known  foi  Ins  invention  of  the 
Sprengel  pump,  and  he  al-.o  devised  a  U  tube  to 
determine  the  spec  ific  graviU  and  the  thermal  c  o- 
efhcient  of  expansion  of  liquids  He  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  field  of  high  explosives 

Sprengel  pump  (for  H  J  P  Sprongel],  devue  in 
which  a  partial  vacuum  is  produced  by  the  fall 
through  tubes  of  a  suitable  liquid  (usually  mer- 
cury) The  pump  was  important  in  early  expert- 
merits  requiring  the  production  of  a  vacuum  and 
especially  in  the  development  of  X-ray  tubes  and 
other  vacuum  tubes 

spring,  natural  flow  of  water  from  the  ground  or 
from  rocks  representing  an  outlet  for  the  water 
which  has  accumulated  in  permeable  rock  strata 
underground  When  the  water,  because  of  the  geo- 
logical structure  of  the  strata,  issues  under  pressure, 
the  spring  is  called  artesian  (see  ARTKHIAN  WELL). 
Another  type  of  spring  is  the  GF>  HKK  Hot  springs 
occur  when  the  water  issues  from  great  depths  or  w 
heated  by  vulcamsm  Mineral  springs  are  those 
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which  have  a  high  chemical  content  of  one  kind  ox 
another,  gathered  from  the  rocks  through  which 
the  water  has  passed  (see  MINERAL  WATER)  Fre- 
quently an  ancient  city-state  (e  g  ,  Troy)  had  its 
site  determined  by  a  spring  Pioneer  farmhouses 
often  were  located  in  the  same  way 

gpnag.  In  mechanics,  springs  are  in  general  of  three 
types  The  spring  that  stores  energy  in  a  watch  or 
olock  is  spiral,  wound  around  a  center  and  con- 
tinually receding  from  it  The  springs  used  under 
some  railroad  care  for  reducing  concussion  are 
helical  or  coil  springs,  wound  around  a  cylinder  and 
advancing  like  the  thread  of  a  screw  The  springs 
used  for  the  same  put  pose  m  automobiles  are  lami- 
nated or  leaf  springs,  built  up  of  flat  bare  Springs 
leas  frequently  used  than  these  three  are  exempli- 
fied by  the  spring  which  drives  the  hammer  of  a 
gun — a  flat  or  bar  spring,  with  a  single  leaf  In  the 
material  used  to  make  a  spring,  the  essential  qual- 
ity is  elasticity 

Spring  City  1  Borough  (pop  3,022),  SE  Pa.,  on  the 
Schuj  Ikill  between  Nornstown  and  Pottstown ,  me 
18C7  a  Town  (pop  1,509),  E  Tenn  ,  in  the  Ten- 
vallev  NNE  of  Chattanooga 


Sprmgdftle.  1  City  (1940  pop  3,319,  1948  special 
census  pop  5,240),  NW  Ark  ,  in  the  Oxatks,  set- 
tled c  1850,  me  1878  It  ships  quantities  of 
grapes,  apples,  and  other  farm  products  and  is  a 
center  of  the  grape-juice  and  wine  industries  2 
Residential  borough  (pop  4,989).  Allegheny  co  , 
SW  Pa ,  on  the  Allegheny  river  and  NE  of  Pitts- 
burgh, me  1906 

Springer,  village  (pop    1,314),  NE  N  Mex  ,  S  of 
Eaton,  me   1910    It  is  the  trade  center  for  a  live- 
stock, farm,  and  lumber  area.  The  state  industrial 
school  for  boys  is  here 
springer  spaniel   see  SPANIEL 

Springfield.  1  Town  (pop  1,082),  co  seat  of  Baca 
co.,  SE  Colo  ,  in  a  gram,  stock,  and  dairy  area,  me 
1889  2  Town  (pop  1,188),  Bay  co  ,  NW  Fla  ,  near 
the  Gulf,  me  1935  3  City  (pop  75,503),  state 
capital  (since  1839),  and  co  seat  of  Sangamon  co  , 
central  111 ,  on  the  Sangamon  river  and  SW  of 
Chicago,  settled  1818,  laid  out  1822,  me  as  a  town 
1832,  as  a  city  1840  It  is  m  a  rich  agricultural  and 
coal  region ,  among  its  manufactures  are  metal  and 
gram  products  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  in- 
strumental ui  having  Spimgfiold  made  the  capital, 
lived  and  had  his  law  office  here  from  1837  to  1861 
He  is  buried  here,  with  his  wife  and  throe  of  their 
children,  in  a  tomb  and  monument  designed  by 
L  G  Mead  and  dedicated  m  1874  The  Centen- 
nial Building  contains  the  state  museum  and  the 
offices  and  libraries  of  the  state  historical  society, 
with  valuable  Lincoln  collections  Lincoln's  home 
is  preserved  as  a  shrine  Other  places  of  interest 
include  the  capitol  (1867-87),  of  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture, the  county  courthouse  (1837),  which  served 
as  the  capitol  for  many  years,  the  governor's 
mansion  (1853-57),  and  the  state  fairgrounds 
Concordia  Theological  Seminary,  Lincoln  College 
of  Law,  a  junior  college,  and  several  preparatory 
schools  are  here  Vachel  Lindsay  was  born  m 
Springfield  Near  by  are  New  SALEM  (now  a  state 
park) ,  Camp  Butler  National  Cemetery,  and  arti- 
ficial Lake  Springfield  See  Paul  M  Anglo,  "Here 
I  Have  Lived"  a  History  of  Lincoln's  Springfield 
(1935)  i  Town  (pop  1,767),  co  seat  of  Washing- 
ton oo ,  central  Ky  ,  SE  of  Louisville,  m  a  dairy 
and  tobacco  region,  founded  1793  Among  the 
records  in  its  courthouse  is  the  marriage  certificate 
of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks  Near  by  is 
Lincoln  Homestead  Park  5  City  (pop  149,554), 
co.  seat  of  Hampden  co  ,  SW  Mass  ,  on  the  Con- 
necticut, settled  1636  by  Puritans  under  William 
PYNCHON,  me  as  a  town  1641,  as  a  city  1852  It 
was  a  scene  in  Shays's  Rebellion  (1786-87)  and  a 
station  on  the  Underground  Railroad  A  port  of 
entry,  it  is  an  industrial  city,  producing  chiefly 
electrical  and  other  machinery,  motorcycles,  fire- 
arms, and  plastics  The  U  S  armory  here  was 
founded  by  Washington  The  first  American- 
made  planetarium  was  designed  and  built  (1937) 
by  Frank  Korkosa  for  the  city's  museum  of  natural 
history.  Samt-Gaudeus's  Puritan  is  in  Merrick 
Park  Also  in  the  city  are  art  museums,  Springfield 
College  (Y  M.C.A  1885),  and  American  Interna- 
tional College  The  Springfield  Republican  has 
been  an  influential  newspaper  The  annual  Eastern 
States  Fair  is  held  at  Storrowton,  site  of  a  recon- 
structed colonial  village.  For  the  Springfield  plan 
in  education,  see  J  W  Wise,  The  Springfield  Plan 
(1946)  «City(pop.2,361),8WMinn  .WofNewUlm 
and  on  the  Cotton  wood,  settled  1857,  resettled  after 
the  Sioux  war  of  1862,  platted  1877,  me  as  a  village 
1881,  as  a  city  1923  It  is  a  farm  trade  center  m  a 
region  settled  mainly  by  Germans  7  City  (pop 
61,248),  co  seat  of  Greene  oo  ,  SW  Mo  ,  in  a  resort 
area  of  the  Oaarks,  laid  out  c  1835,  mo.  1855  It  is 
the  industrial,  trade,  and  shipping  center  of  a  nch 
area  producing  dairy  products,  poultry,  grains, 
fruit*,  and  minerals  The  city  has  railroad  shops, 
its  manufactures  include  processed  foods,  clothing, 
lime  and  cement,  and  trucks  and  trailers.  Drury 
College  (Congregationahst.  coeducational,  1873) 
and  Southwest  Missouri  State  College  are  here 
Near  by  are  a  U.  8.  hospital  for  the  criminal  msana, 
a  national  cemetery,  a  state  fish  hatchery,  and  the 
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battlefield  (1861)  at  WILSON  GBHBK.  9  Unincor- 
porated village  (pop.  3,087),  NE  N  J  ,  W  of  New- 
ark, settled  c  1717  The  British,  marching  on 
Momstown,  burned  its  church  and  other  build- 
ings, June  23, 1780,  Chaplain  James  CaldweU's  aid 
to  the  defenders  is  commemorated  m  Bret  Harte's 
poem  "Caldwell  of  Springfield"  The  present 
church  was  built  m  1791.  9  Industrial  city  (pop 
70,662),  co  seat  of  Clark  co  ,  W  central  Oluo,  on 
the  Mad  River  and  NE  of  Dayton,  settled  1799, 
laid  out  1801,  mo  1850  Farm  machinery  and 
electric  motors  are  made  here,  and  there  are  green- 
houses, a  fluid-milk  plant,  and  a  publishing  house 
The  city  grew  after  the  building  of  the  National 
Road  (1838),  the  arrival  of  the  railroads  (mid- 
century),  and  the  establishment  of  farm-machinery 
plants  (latter  half  of  the  19th  cent )  Wittenberg 
College  (Lutheran,  coeducational,  1844)  is  here 
Near  by  is  the  George  Rogers  Clark  Memorial 
State  Park  10  City  (pop  3,805),  W  central  Oregon, 
on  the  Willamette  just  E  of  Eugene,  in  a  lumber  and 
grain  area,  me  1893  11  City  (pop  6,668),  co  seat 
of  Robertson  co ,  N  Tenn ,  N  of  Nashville, 
founded  c  1798  It  is  an  important  tobacco 
market  Blankets  are  made  here  12  Industrial 
town  (pop  7,720),  SE  Vt ,  on  hills  near  falls  of  the 
Black  River  It  includes  the  industrial  Springfield 
village  (pop  5,182)  The  Crown  Point  military 
road  crossed  this  area,  where  the  Abnakis  had 
lived  White  settlement  began  before  the  Revolu- 
tion Before  1900  its  important  machinery  and 
machine-tool  factories  were  flourishing  James 
Hartness,  inventor,  manufacturer,  governor  of 
Vermont  (1921-23),  helped  to  establish  a  well- 
equipped  community  center,  made  the  village  a 
mecca  for  amateur  astronomers,  and  gave  the 
town  the  state's  first  airport 

Spring  Grove,  borough  (pop  1,259).  SE  Pa.  near 
York,  laid  out  1747,  inc.  1882  It  has  a  pulp  and 
paper  mill 

SprmghiU,  town  (pop.  7,170),  N  N  S  ,  SE  of  Am- 
herst  It  13  an  important  coal-mining  center,  in  a 
region  of  mixed  farming  and  lumbering 

Spnnghill,  town  (pop  2,822),  NW  La  ,  at  the  Ark 
fine,  me  1922  It  has  a  paper  mill 

Spring  Hill  College,  see  MOB i us,  Ala 

Spring  Hope,  town  (pop  1,222),  E  N  C  ,  W  of 
Rocky  Mount,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  1886,  mo. 
1889 

Spring  Lake.  1  Resort  Mivillage  (pop  1,329),  S  ch 
NE  of  Grand  Haven,  me  1869  It  is  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Grand  River  where  it  enters  Spring  Lake 
Several  Indian  mounds  are  near  by  2  Borough 
(pop  1,650),  E  N  J  ,  a  resort  near  the  Atlantic  S  of 
Asbury  Park,  me  1892 

Spring  Lake  Heights,  borough  (pop  1,076),  E  N  J  , 
near  Spring  Lake,  me  1927. 

Spring-Rice,  Sir  Cecil  Arthur,  1869-1918,  British 
diplomat  He  entered  the  foreign  service  in  1882 
and  held  European  and  Asiatic  posts,  serving  as 
minister  to  Persia  (1906-8)  and  to  Sweden  (1908- 
12)  He  succeeded  Lord  Bryce  as  ambassador  to 
the  United  States  (1913)  and  held  the  position 
until  Jan  ,  1918  See  The  Letters  and  Friendships 
of  Sir  Cecil  Spnng  Rice  (ed  by  Stephen  Gwynn, 
1929) 

Springs,  city  (pop  111,155),  Transvaal,  Union  of 
South  Africa  After  Johannesburg,  it  is  the  largest 
city  in  the  Witwatersrand  It  is  connected  by  rail 
to  Durban  and  Johannesburg  Springs  is  m  a  rich 
gold-producing  area 

Spring  Valley.  1  Industrial  city  (pop  5,010),  N  111 , 
on  the  Illinois  river  and  NNE  of  Peona,  me  1886 
The  area  produces  coal,  commercial  sand,  and 
gravel  Manufactures  include  work  clothes  and 
cigars  2  Village  (pop  2,133),  SE  Minn  ,  S  of 
Rochester  near  the  Iowa  line,  settled  1855,  me 
1856  It  is  a  farm  trade  center  3  Residential  vil- 
lage (pop  4.308),  SE  N  Y  ,  W  of  Nyack  near  the 
N.J  hue,  me  1902  It  is  a  summer  resort  There 
are  stone  quarries,  and  the  town's  products  include 
rubber  stamps,  hospital  uniforms,  and  cutlery 

Springville.  1  Village  (pop  2,849),  W  N  Y  ,  SE 
of  Buffalo  .settled  1807,  me  1834  Dental  anesthe- 
tics are  made  here  2  City  (pop  4,796),  N  central 
Utah,  S  of  Provo,  settled  1850  by  Mormons  The 
irrigated  land  is  served  by  the  STRAWBERRY  VALLEY 
PROJECT  A  well-known  art  collection  is  now  hous- 
ed in  an  art  gallery  (1937)  The  sculptor  C  E 
Dallui  was  born  here  Near  by  are  fish  hatcheries. 

Spruance,  Raymond  Ames  (sproo'uns),  1886-, 
American  admiral,  b  Baltimore,  Md  ,  grad.  Anna- 
polis, 1906  In  the  Second  World  War  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  Midway  (1942) 
and  became  chief  of  staff  to  Admiral  Chester  W 
Nimita  As  head  of  the  fleet  in  the  central  Pacific 
(later  the  5th  Fleet),  he  commanded  (1943-44)  the 
forces  which  invaded  the  Gilbert  and  Marshall 
Islands  and  was  made  a  full  admiral.  He  was 
(1945-46)  commander  in  chief  of  the  Pacific  fleet 
and  retired  from  the  navy  in  1948. 

spruce,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Ptcao,  evergreen 
trees  or  shrubs  of  the  pine  family  widely  distributed 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  North  American 
species,  except  for  two  West  Coast  kinds,  have 
four-sided  needles  commonly  radiating  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  plane  of  the  branch  (contrast  to  the 
flat  appearance  of  hemlock).  Many  species  are  cul- 


gly  m  age.  The  Norway  spruce  (P*&a oW««  or?. 
excelta),  an  important  timber  tree  of  Europe,  is  one 
of  the  most  commonly  cultivated  evergreens.  Of 
North  American  spruces  the  more  valued  for  culti- 
vation are  the  white  spruces  (P  canodenns  and  P 
engelmanni),  the  Sitka  spruce  (P.  sticheruis),  and 
the  Colorado  spruce  (P  pungent)  and  its  variety 
the  Colorado  blue  spruce  Wood  of  the  various 
species  is  usually  light,  soft,  and  straight-grained 
and  has  boon  used  for  interior  and  exterior  con- 
struction work,  boats,  airplanes,  pulpwood,  and 
wooden  ware  The  bark  is  sometimes  used  for 
tanning,  and  some  species  yield  a  gum  resin  Spruce 
beer  has  been  made  from  the  young  shoots  of  the 
red  spruce  (P  rubra)  and  the  black  spruce  (P  ma- 
nana)  The  Indians  in  the  West  have  used  spruce 
gum  for  calking,  the  inner  bark  for  food,  and  strips 
of  spruce  for  weaving  watertight  mats  and  baskets 
The  DOUGLAS  FIR  or  Douglas  spruce  is  not  a 
spruce 

Spruce  Knob,  mountain  of  the  Alleghenies,  4,860  ft 
high,  W  Va  ,  in  the  neck  of  the  Eastern  Panhandle, 
highest  point  in  the  state 

Spruce  Pine,  town  (pop  1,968),  W  N  C ,  m  the 
Blue  Ridge  NE  of  Asheville,  settled  c  1908  Kaolin 
and  feldspar  are  mined  and  processed  here,  and 
ceramics  are  made 

Spur,  city  (pop  2,136),  NW  Texas,  ESE  of  Lubbock 


and  on  a  rolling  plain  below  the  Cap  Rock  escarp- 
ment, settled  1909,  me  1911  Spur,  named  for  the 
Spur  Ranch,  which  once  included  this  site,  is  i 


processing  and  market  center  for  cattle  ranches 
and  dairy,  cotton,  and  gram  farms  An  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  is  here 

spurge  (spurj)  ,  name  for  any  plant  of  the  large  and 
widely  distributed  genus  Euphorbia  and  for  some 
of  the  similar  and  related  genera  Many  spurges 
are  cactualike  and  succulent  plants,  they  commonly 
have  a  milky  juice  which  is  often  poisonous  and 
irritating  A  number  of  spurges  have  been  used 
medicinally,  some  yield  dyes,  gums,  and  oils,  and 
experiments  to  determine  the  rubber  content  of 
others  have  been  made,  primitive  peoples  utilized 
spurges  for  arrow  and  fish  poisonw  A  number  of 
spurges,  because  of  their  poisonous  and  weedy 
nature,  are  classed  aa  pests  b>  some  Other  spurges 
are  cultivated  m  gardens  for  thoir  attractive 
foliage,  such  are  the  green  and  white  siiow-on- 
the-mountam  and  the  cypress  spurge  (with  groups 
of  small  yellowish  flowers  and  narrow  inch-long 
leaves  net  closely  on  branching  stems)  The  scarlet 
plume  and  crown  of  thorns  are  greenhouse  spurges 
with  small  red-brut  ted  flowers  The  pomsettia  is 
sometimes  uuluded  in  the  genus 

Spurgeon,  Charles  Haddon,  1834-92,  noted  English 
Baptist  preacher  He  joined  the  Baptist  commu- 
nion in  1851  In  1852  he  took  charge  of  a  small 
congregation  at  Waterbeach,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
at  20  went  to  London  as  pastor  of  the  New  Park 
St  Chapel  His  immediate  popularity  made  neces- 
sary larger  and  larger  buildings  for  his  audiences. 
until  the  huge  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  erected 
for  his  use,  was  opened  m  1861  Around  this  de- 
veloped a  pastors'  college,  an  orphanage,  and  mis- 
sions Spui  neon's  sermons,  published  weekly  from 
1854,  were  collected  in  50  volumes  His  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  caused 
his  withdrawal  in  1864  from  the  Evangelical  Al- 
liance A  fiim  Calvinist,  he  separated  (1887)  from 
the  Baptist  Union  because  he  considered  that  mod- 
ern biblical  criticism  was  threatening  orthodoxy 
Among  his  numerous  publications  are  John  Plough- 
man's Talks  (1869)  and  The  Treasury  of  David  (7 
vols  ,  1870-85)  Hia  autobiography  (4  vols  ,  1897 
1900),  compiled  by  his  wife  from  his  diary  and 
letters,  was  edited  and  condensed  (1946)  by  D  O 
Fuller 

Spurn  Head,  promontory,  c  4  mi  long,  Yorkshire, 
England,  at  the  mouth  of  the  1  1  urn  her  It  has  two 
lighthouses,  and  near  it  is  a  lightship 

spurry,  annual  weedy  herb  of  the  genus  Spergula, 
native  to  Europe  and  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  in  the  East  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  It  has 
narrow  leaves  in  whorled  clusters  along  the  stems 
and  tiny  white  flowers  The  seeds  are  sometimes 
used  as  a  coffee  substitute  and  made  into  flour  and 
mixed  with  wheat,  their  oil  has  been  used  for  light 
A  cultivated  species  is  used  m  Europe  as  a  pasture, 
hay,  and  soil-renovating  crop  In  Holland  it  is 
sown  to  hold  sands  m  place,  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  clover  of  sandy  soils. 

Spurs,  Battle  of  the:  see  BATTLE  OF  THB  SPURS 

Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  (spl'tun  dl'vul).  tidal  chan- 
nel, now  a  ship  canal,  c  1  mi.  long,  SE  N  Y.,  within 
the  confines  of  Now  York  city,  separating  the 
northern  tip  of  Manhattan  island  from  the  main- 
land and  connecting  the  Hudson  and  the  Harlem 
River  It  is  crossed  by  Henry  Hudson  Bridge. 

spying:  see  ESPIONAGE. 

Spyri,  Johanna  (yoha'na  ehpe're).  1827-1001,  Swiss 
author  of  many  stories  of  child  life  m  Switzerland 
These  have  been  among  the  most  popular  of  all 
children's  books  and  include  the  classic  Heidi 
(1880;  Eng.  tr.,  1884). 

Squanto  or  Tisquantum,  d.  1622,  North  American 
Indian  of  the  Pawtuxet  tribe.  He  is  sometimes 
thought  to  be  the  Indian  taken  to  England  from 
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the  Maine  coast  by  George  Way  mouth  (1605)  and 
returned  by  John  Smith  m  1615,  but  it  la  certain 
that  he  was  kidnaped  by  Cant.  Thomas  Hunt  in 
1615,  lived  m  England,  and  returned  (1619)  to 
America  with  Capt  Thomas  Dermer  In  1621  he 
acted  ae  interpreter  in  concluding  a  treaty  between 
the  Pilgrim  settlers  and  MassaHoit  Squanto  be- 
came friendly  with  the  Plymouth  colonials,  aiding 
them  particularly  in  their  planting  and  fishing 
While  acting  as  guide  and  interpreter  on  William 
Bradford's  expedition  around  Cape  Cod,  he  became 
ill  and  died 

Squarcione,  Francesco  (francha'skS  skwarchd'nft) , 
1397-1468,  Italian  painter,  teacher  of  Mantegna 
Traditionally  he  was  a  tailor  and  embroiderer  who 
turned  to  painting  c  1429  and  established  a  school 
of  painting  in  Padua  Only  two  signed  works  of 
his  exist,  Madonna  with  Child  (Berlin  Mus  collec- 
tion) and  an  altarpiece  in  five  sections  (Padua) 

square,  in  geometry,  a  figure  bounded  by  four  equal 
straight  lines,  the  sides,  which  meet  at  four  points, 
the  vertices,  to  form  four  right  angles  The  op- 
posite sides  are  parallel  A  diagonal  of  a  square  is  a 
straight  line  drawn  between  two  opposite  vertices 
There  are  two  diagonals  in  a  square,  and  these 
bisect  each  other,  dividing  the  square  into  four 
equal  triangles  The  perimeter  of  a  square  is  the 
sum  of  its  aides  The  area  of  a  square  is  the  product 
of  one  side  multiplied  by  another  or,  since  all  the 
sides  are  equal,  of  one  side  multiplied  by  itself 
Hence,  m  arithmetic,  when  a  number  is  multiplied 
by  itself  the  product  is  called  the  square  of  that 
number  For  example,  the  square  of  6  is  6  times  6, 
or  36  The  square  root  of  36  IB  6  In  algebra,  when 
a  quantity  is  multiplied  by  itself  the  product  is 
called  the  square  of  that  quantity,  the  process  ia 
indicated  by  an  EXPONENT  For  example,  the 
square  of  x  IB  x  tunes  x  and  is  written  Xs  In  religion 
and  art,  the  square  symbolizes  the  earth  or  life 

square,  magic   sec  MAGIC  SQUARE 

Tare,  steel  or  carpenter's,  tool  consisting  of  a 
t  strip  of  steel  cut  to  form  a  light  angle  The 
standard  steel  square  is  composed  of  the  blade  (24 
in  long  by  2  in  wide)  and,  forming  a  right  angle  to 
it,  the  tongue  (18  in  long  by  1^  m  wide)  On  one 
side  of  the  square,  the  outer  edges  are  indexed  to 
Vn  m  ,  the  inner  edges,  to  l/32  m  On  the  other 
side,  the  outer  edges  are  indexed  to  Vis  m  ,  the 
inner,  to  ' «  111  The  steel  square  is  mod  to  calcu- 
late accurately  many  problems  in  carpentry,  e  g  , 
cutting  an  octagon,  laving  in  beams,  finding  the 
radius  of  an  arth,  and  cutting  rafters  Steel 
squares  are  made  m  several  sizes  and  with  special 
indexes  for  special  calculations  or  trades  Squares 
were  used  in  ancient  times,  as  in  Egypt,  Crete, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  but  the  steel  square  with  in- 
cised numbers  is  a  19th-century  invention  As  a 
.symbol,  the  square  is  used  especially  by  Free- 
masons See  H  C  Mercer,  Ancient  Carpertters' 
Tools  (1929),  N  D  Gieen,  Tht  Sted  Square  (1942), 
D  L  Stoddard,  Sted  Square  Pocket  Book  (7th  ed  , 
1040) 

square  root   see  BOOT,  in  mathematics 

squaring  the  circle   see  CIRCLE 

squash,  edible  fruit  of  a  vine  of  the  same  genus, 
Cucurbtia,  as  the  PUMPKIN  The  names  squash  and 
pumpkin  are  often  used  interchangeably  There 
are  three  main  groups  The  light-colored  summer 
squashes  are  of  either  tl>e  pattypan  or  long  type, 
they  belong  to  the  same  species  as  the  field  or  pie 
pumpkins  They  are  usorl  when  young,  before  the 
rind  hardens  The  winter  squashes — c hiefly  vari- 
eties of  Cucurbita  maxima,  including  the  Hubbard 
and  turban,  which  in  Europe  are  called  pumpkins 
— are  hard-shelled  and  can  he  kept  over  the  winter 
in  a  warm,  drv  room  Then  colors  range  from  yel- 
low to  deep  blue  green  Their  flesh  has  more  flavor 
than  that  of  summer  Hquashes  The  third  group 
contains  varieties  of  C  moschata,  e  g  ,  the  Canada 
crookneck  pumpkin  (or  winter  crookneck  pump- 
kin) and  the  cheese  pumpkin  The  place  of  origin 
of  squashes  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  they 
are  often  considered  to  be  native  to  America 
Squashes  are  much  grown  as  a  home-garden  and 
local-market  vegetable,  frozen  squash  is  marketed 
as  are  smaller  quantities  of  the  canned  product 
The  plant  is  attacked  by  the  striped  cucumber 
beetle,  for  which  Paris  green  and  slaked  lime  dust 
may  be  applied,  the  squash  bug,  which  should  be 
picked  by  hand  or  sprayed  with  nicotine  sulphate, 
and  the  squash-vine  borer,  best  destroyed  by  deep 
plowing  and  crop  rotation  Squashes,  maize,  and 
hma  beans  wore  the  chief  crops  cultivated  by  the 
North  American  Indians,  even  in  the  pre-Colum- 
bian penod 

squash  racquets,  game  played  on  a  four-walled 
court,  16  ft  high  by  18&  ft  wide  by  32  ft  deep 
The  back  wall,  shorter  than  the  front  wall,  usualrv 
measures  9  ft  Horizontal  service  lines  6)4  ft.  high 
are  painted  on  both  the  front  and  back  walls,  while 
a  floor  service  line  is  marked  off  10  ft.  from,  and 
parallel  to,  the  back  wall.  The  court  is  divided  into 
two  service  zones  by  a  line  running  midway  be- 
tween, and  parallel  to,  the  side  walls  The  inflated, 
black,  hard  rubber  ball  (1'A  in  m  diameter)  has  a 
relatively  "dead"  bounce,  and  hard  running  and 
agility  are  required  of  the  squash  racquets  player. 
Krom  a  back  corner  of  the  court  he  serves  the  ball 
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with  a  racquet  that  is  27  in.  long,  round  headed, 
and  gut-strung.  The  ball  must  hit  the  front  wall 
above  the  service  line  (with  caroms  off  the  Hide 
walls  permitted)  without  bouncing  on  the  floor  and 
must  hit  on  the  opposite  service  floor  Volleying  in 
permitted  (even  on  the  service  return),  and  a  point 
is  scored  when  either  player  fails  to  return  the  ball 
before  it  touches  the  floor  twice  As  in  tennis,  two 
services  are  allowed  a  player  The  game  may  be 
played  by  partners  In  match  play,  usually  15 
points  win  a  game  and  two  out  of  three  games  win 
a  match  Squash  racquets  probably  originated  in 
the  late  19th  cent  from  the  older  game  of  RACQUETS 
and  in  the  20th  cent  met  with  increasing  popular- 
ity— especially  in  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties See  Allison  Danzig,  The  Racquet  Game  (1930) , 
H  L  Cowles,  The  Art  of  Sgiuuh  Racket*  (1935), 
John  Skillman,  Squash  Racquet*  (1937),  J  T 
Hankmson,  Squash  Rackets  (1949) 

squash  tennis,  game  plaved  on  a  four-walled  court, 
similar  in  dimensions  to  the  court  on  which 
SQUASH  RACQUETS  is  played  The  two  games, 
however,  differ  in  equipment,  rules,  and  play 
The  squash  tennis  ball,  equal  in  measurement  to 
the  tennis  ball,  is  larger  and  rnuc  h  livelier  than  the 
squash  racquets  ball,  and  the  squash  tennis  racquet 
is  shaped  like  a  tennis  racquet,  though  it  is  a  little 
smaller  The  rules  differ  especially  concerning  the 
service,  e  g  ,  m  squash  tennis  a  ball  may  not 
carom  off  the  side  walls  before  hitting  the  front 
wall  on  the  service,  the  service  must  bounce  in 
front  of  the  floor  service  line,  volleying  is  forbidden 
in  returning  the  service,  and  only  tho  server  may 
score  a  point  These  differeuc  t»s  in  rules  grew  out 
of  the  basic  features  of  the  equipment  of  both 
games  The  livelier  ball  and  heavier  racquet  in 
squash  tennis  put  emphasis  upon  hitting  the  ball 
on  the  carom  rather  than  upon  speed  of  the  runner 
See  Allison  Danzig,  The  Racquet  Game  (1930) 

squatter  sovereignty,  in  U  S  history,  the  doctrine 
under  which  slavery  was  permitted  in  the  terri- 
tories, the  final  question  of  its  legal  status  being 
left  to  the  territorial  settlers  themselves  when  thev 
applied  for  statehood  First  proposed  in  1847,  it 
was  incorporated  in  the  COMPROMISE  OF  1850  and 
four  years  later  was  an  important  feature  of  the 
KANSAS-NHBRASKA  BILL  Sen  Stephen  A  DOUG- 
LAS, chief  exponent  of  the  doctrine  called  it 
"popular  soveieignty,"  but  antislavory  men,  who 
wanted  slavery  totally  excluded  from  the  terri- 
tone8,  contemptuously  called  it  "squatter  sovei- 
eignty " 

squid,  carnivorouR  marine  mollusk  with  10  arms  or 
tentacles  which  bear  suction  disks  The  thickened 
mantle  forms  a  protective  covering  and  the  shell  is 
reduced  to  an  internal  horny  plate  shaped  like  a 
quill  pen  The  squid  has  highly  developed  eyes 
By  ejecting  water  through  the  funnel  it  can  move 
backward  rapidly  and  more  slowly  m  other  direc- 
tions When  m  danger  it  emits  an  inky  fluid 
Squids  are  used  for  bait  and  in  some  countries, 
chiefly  in  the  Orient,  for  food  Luminescent  forms 
arc  found  especially  in  the  deep  sea  The  giant 
squid  reaches  a  total  length  of  about  50  ft 

Squier,  Ephraim  George  (skwl'ur),  1821-88,  Amer- 
ican archaeologist  and  journalist,  b  Bethlehem, 
Albany  co  ,  N  Y  He  worked  on  newspapers  m 
New  York  and  Ohio  His  lifelong  interest  m 
archaeology  and  his  many  contributions  to  the  field 
began  with  his  study  of  prehistoric  remains  in  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys  He  was  U  S  charg6 
d'affaires  to  the  republics  of  Central  America 
(1849)  and  subsequently  was  American  commis- 
sioner to  Peru  His  works  include  Aboriginal 
Monuments  of  the  State  of  New  York  (1851)  and 
The  States  of  Central  America  (1858) 

Squier,  George  Owen,  1865-1934,  American  electri- 
cal engineer,  b  Dryden,  Mich  ,  grad  West  Point, 
1887  From  1916  to  1919  he  was  in  command  of 
the  army  air  service,  and  in  1917  he  became  major 
general  Ho  invented  the  monophone  for  broad- 
casting over  telephone  wires  and  conducted  re- 
searches m  tolephonj  and  telegraphy,  electromag- 
netism,  and  photochronography 

squill,  common  name  for  two  genera  of  Old  World 
bulbous  plants  of  the  lily  family  Tho  horticulturists' 
squill  is  any  plant  of  the  genus  Scilla ,  mostly  spring- 
blooming  low  herbs  with  commonly  deep  blue  but 
also  white,  rose,  or  puiphsh  flowers  borne  along  a 
leafless  stem ,  the  leaves  are  usually  narrow  Species 
of  Scilla  ore  used  foi  naturalizing,  rock  gardens, 
and  borders.  Of  these,  the  Siberian  squill  is  an 
early  rock-garden  favorite,  the  wood  or  wild  hya- 
cinth, called  also  bluebell  or  harebell  (Scilla  non- 
smpta),  is  the  common  squill  The  pharmacists' 
squall  or  sea  onion  (  Urgtnea  ectlla  or  mantima)  pro- 
duces whitish  or  rose  flowers  in  the  autumn  before 
tho  leaves,  the  bulbs,  collected  chiefly  from  the 
Mediterranean  region,  are  sold  as  white  or  red 
squill,  the  white  an  official  drug  used  as  a  diuretic, 
stimulant,  and  expectorant,  the  red  used  mostly  as 
a  rat  poison. 

souinch,  m  architecture,  apiece  of  construction  used 
for  filling  in  the  upper  angles  of  a  square  room  so 
as  to  form  a  proper  base  to  receive  an  octagonal  or 
spherical  dome  It  was  the  primitive  solution  of 
this  problem,  the  perfected  one  being  eventually 
provided  by  the  pendentive.  Squiuches  may  bo 
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formed  by  masonry  built  out  from  the  angle  in 
corbeled  courses,  by  filling  the  corner  with  a  vise 
placed  diagonally,  or  by  building  an  aroh  or  a 
number  of  corbeled  arches  diagonally  across  the 
corner  In  Moslem  archite<  turo  the  squmc  h  took 
the  form  of  a  succession  of  corbeled  stalactites 
Some  early  examples  of  the  sqmnc  h  can  be  seen  in 
Roman  domical  buildings  of  the  <M  cent  It  was 
also  commonly  used  in  the  early  churches  of 
Europe  and  the  East 

squirrel,  small  rodent  of  North  and  South  America, 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  It  has  soft,  thick  lur 
and  a  bushy  tail,  is  usually  diurnal,  and  i«  active 
throughout  the  year,  spending  much  of  its  time  in 
trees  Many  mjuirrels  conceal  nuts  and  other  food 
for  winter  in  the  ground  or  in  stumps,  locating  the 
buried  stores  chiefly  by  smell  Gray  squinelh, 
common  in  tho  United  States,  are  introduced  in 
Europe  Red  squirrels  are  common  m  Europe  and 
North  America  Tufted-eared  Abort  and  Kaibab 
squirrels  live  in  regions  of  the  yellow  pine  in  the 
W  and  SW  United  States  Hunters  have  seriously 
reduced  the  population  of  the  fox  squirrel  of  the  E 
United  States  Black  squirrels  occur  in  litters  of 
various  species  Fur  used  in  the  trade  is  derived 
chiefly  from  Russian  and  Siberian  squirrels  See 
also  FLYING  syuiHKti  and  UHOMSD  HQMHHEL 

squirrel  corn    see  DUTCHMAN'B-BREECHEH 

Sr,  chemical  aj-mbol  of  the  element  STRONTIUM 

Sremski  Karlovci,  Yugoslavia  sec  KAKLOWITZ, 
TREATY  OF 

Snnagar  (srcmYgur)  or  Serinagar  (surenu'gur),  city 
(pop  209,595),  capital  of  Kashmir,  on  the  Jhelum 
river  At  an  elevation  of  5,227  ft ,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  famed  and  beautiful  summer  resorts  of  the 
East  Seven  wooden  bridges  cross  the  Jhelum  and 
connect  the  sections  of  the  city  lying  on  either  side 
of  the  river  There  are  many  canals,  and  trans- 
portation is  chiefly  by  boat  In  place  of  the  hand- 
woven  shawls  (cashmeres)  for  which  the  city  was 
famed,  machine-made  bilk  and  woolen  textiles  now 
are  manufactured  The  oldest  building  may  be  the 
7th-century  bankaracharya  temple  Extensive 
Buddhist  ruins  are  near  the  city 

Snrangam  (srerttng'gum).  town  (pop  26,676),  S 
Madras  state,  India,  on  an  island  in  the  Cauvery 
river  It  is  noted  for  a  group  of  temples  to  Vishnu 
(built  c  1600).  which  attiact  many  pilgrims 

Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa  (staTxit  ma'teV  d6"lor6'sft) 
(Latin,  ~the  sorrowful  mother  was  standing),  hvmn 
of  the  Roman  Church,  probably  by  JACOPONK  DA 
Tom  A  prayer  meditating  ou  the  sorrows  of  the 
Virgin  in  her  station  at  the  Cross,  it  is  the  sequence 
for  the  Seven  Sorrows  of  tho  Virgin  (Sept  15  and 
the  Friday  before  Palm  Sunday)  and  is  often  sung 
at  nonhturgical  Lenten  services  It  is  m  10  atanzas 
of  six  trochaic  lines,  tho  third  and  sixth  lines  of 
each  stanza  have  seven  syllables,  the  rest  eight, 
tho  rhyme  is  aabccb  Notable  musical  settings 
were  composed  by  Josqum  des  Pr6s,  Palestrma, 
Pergolesi,  Ha>dn,  Schubert,  and  Verdi 

Stabiae,  Italv    see  CARTBLLAMMARB  m  STABIA. 

Stabili,  Francesco  degh    see  CECCO  D'ASCOLI 

Stabroek,  Guiana   see  GEORGETOWN 

Stachys  (sta'kls)  lGr,~ear  of  corn],  Christian  at 
Rome  Rom  169 

stadium  (sta'df-um),  racecourse  in  Greek  cities, 
where  foot,  races  and  other  athletic  contests  took 
place  The  name  is  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek 
word  for  a  standard  of  length  and  originally  re- 
ferred merely  to  the  measured  length  of  the  course 
Usually  the  stadia  were  U  shaped,  the  curve  being 
opposite  the  starting  point  Occasionally  the  curve 
pointed  into  a  hill  slope  where  seats  could  be  cut  in 
terraces,  as  at  Thebes,  Olympia,  and  Epidaiirus 
The  courses  were  generally  006  ft  9  m  (600  Greek 
feet)  long,  though  the  length  varied  according  to 
the  local  variations  of  the  measuring  unit  Tho 
stadium  at  Athens,  whu  h  was  completely  restored 
to  serve  for  the  first  modern  Olympic  games  in 
1896,  dates  from  330  B  C  In  modern  tunes  the 
great  interest  in  athletic  games  has  caused  the 
evolution  of  structures  suitable  to  the  various 
sports  and  seating  many  thousands  of  spectators 
Though  many  are  called  stadia,  they  are  only  de- 
rivative from  those  of  the  Greeks  and  in  most 
features  resemble  rather  the  Roman  circuses  and 
amphitheaters  In  America  stadia  have  greatly  in- 
creased in  number  and  perfection  since  1914  Their 
form  varies,  being  rectangular  with  curved  corners, 
elliptical,  or  U  shaped  In  Nome  cases  the  playing 
field  is  beneath  the  ground  level,  with  the  spec  (ator 
stands  partly  or  wholly  submerged  in  the  excava- 
tion, as  at  the  Yule  Bowl  The  modern  stadium 
generally  is  designed  for  such  sports  as  football, 
baseball,  and  track  racing  But  in  those  of  some 
universities,  us  at  Yale,  only  football  is  accommo- 
dated The  stadia  erected  in  European  cities  for 
Olympic  games  have  usually  been  retained  as 
permanent  structures  Among  American  stadia 
with  large  seating  capacities  are  the  following 
Chicago,  Soldier  Field,  in  Grant  Park,  125,000, 
Philadelphia,  Municipal  Stadium  (built  for  the 
Sesquicentenmal  Exposition),  126,000,  New  York, 
Yankee  Stadium,  82,000,  New  Haven,  Yale  Bowl, 
8O.OOO,  Philadelphia,  Umv  of  Pennsylvania, 
Franklin  Field,  76,000,  New  York,  Polo  Grounds, 
55,000 
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St«el,  Germaine  de  (zhermfeV  dd  stal').  176ft- 18 17, 
French-Swiss  woman  of  letters,  whose  full  name 
was  Anne  Louise  Germanic  Neekor,  haronne  de 
StaeJ-Holstem      Born  in  Pans,    the  daughter  of 
Jacques  and  Suzanne  Neeker,  she  early  breathed 
the  intellectual  and  political  air  of  her  mother's 
salon     In  1786  she  married  Baron  Stael-Holstem 
a  Swedish  diplomat      Though  moderately  sym- 
pathizing with  the  French  Revolution,  she  left 
France  in  1792    Back  in  Paris  under  the  Directory, 
she  made  her  salon  a  powerful  political  and  intel- 
lectual center    She  separated,  amicably,  from  her 
husband — then  the  Swedish  ambassador— and  be- 
came intimately  associated  with  Benjamin  CON- 
STANT    Her  love  life  remained,  to  the  end    both 
complicated   and   unconventional      In    1803   her 
spirited  opposition  to  Bonaparte  caused  her  exile 
from  Pans     Mme  de  Stael  retired  to  her  estate  at 
Coppet,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  where  she  at- 
tracted a  brilliant  circle    Already  the  author  of  a 
successful  novel,  Delphine  (1802),  and  of  a  study  of 
the  influence  of  social  conditions  on  literature  (De 
Ha  literature,   1800),  she  was   inspired  by  a  trip 
to  Italy  to  write  the  novel  Connne  (1807)    Her 
principal  work,  De  V  Allemagne,  was  the  result  of  a 
tour  through  Germany     Napoleon,  who  resented 
the   book   as   an    invidious   comparison    between 
German  and  French  culture  and  mores,  ordered 
the  destruction  of  the  entire  first  edition  (1811)  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  '  un-French  "  Threatened 
by  Napoleon's  police,  Mme  de  Stael  fled  to  Russia 
and  England,  m  1815  she  returned  to  Coppet    Re- 
published,  De  I'  Allrmaqne  tremendously  influenced 
European  thought  and  letters,  which  became  im- 
bued with  Mme  de  StaeTs  enthusiasm  for  German 
romanticism     Among  her  other  works  are  Consi- 
derations sur  la  Revolution  fran^aite  (1818)  and  the 
autobiographical  Dix  Annies  d' exile  (1821)    There 
are  English  translations  of  most  of  her  works    See 
Abel  Stevens,  Mme  de  Stati  (2  vols  ,  1881) 
staff,  in  musical  notation,  a  group  of  horizontal 
lines  upon  and  between  whu  h  notes  are  written  so 
as  to  determine  their  pitch     In  earlj  attempts  at 
the  notation  of  plain  song,  a  single  line  was  drawn, 
with  neumes  placed  above  and  below  it,  giving  a 
rough  idea  of  the  relative  pitches  of  the  tones 
Guido  d'Arezzo,  in  the   lltn  cent  ,  used  several 
lines  and  put  letters  on  certain  of  them  to  indicate 
their  pitch,  thus  foreshadowing  the  use  of  the  CLEF 
Four-line  staves  proved   adequate  for  plain-song 
notation  and  are  still  employed  for  that  purpose 
In  16th-century  keyboard  music ,  staves  of  six  or 
seven  lines  were  often  employed,  but  later  the  five- 
line  staff,  with  ledger  lines  for  pitches  outside  the 
range  provided  for  by  the  staff,  bee  ame  conven- 
tional 

Staff*  (sta'fu)  (Norse, -pillar],  small  uninhabited 
island,  off  W  Scotland,  in  Argyllshire,  one  of  the 
Inner  Hebrides  It  is  6  mi  NNE  of  lona  and  is 
noted  for  FINGAL'S  CAVE  There  are  other  caves, 
lofty  cliffs,  and  vestiges  of  an  old  (  hapel 
Stafford,  Edward,  3d  duke  of  Buckingham  (sta'f  urd), 
1478-1521.  English  nobleman,  son  of  Henrj  Staf- 
ford, 2d  duke  of  Buckingham  The  attainder  of  his 
father  (148.1)  was  reversed  on  the  at  cession  of 
Henrv  VII  (1485)  He  took  a  minor  place  at  court 
until  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII,  when  he  was 
made  lord  high  constable,  lord  high  steward,  and  a 
privy  councilor  (1509)  He  ser\ed  in  the  army  in 
France,  served  on  a  number  of  commissions,  and 
attended  the  king  at  the  t  leld  of  the  ( loth  of  Gold 
Though  Buckingham  was  supposed  to  be  high  in  the 
favor  of  Henrv  VIII,  the  king  was  both  jealous  and 
suspicious  of  him  because  of  his  wealth,  his  lands, 
and  his  descent,  on  the  paternal  side  ho  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  son  of  P  dward 
III,  and  his  mother  was  a  sister  of  Edwaid  IV's 
queen  Buckingham  married  a  daughter  of  Henry 
Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  through  the 
marriage  of  his  children  lie  was  allied  to  a  number 
of  the  greatest  noble  houses  of  England  He  came 
to  represent  those  nobles  who  resented  the  power 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  their  own  exclusion  from 
high  offices  In  1521  Buckingham  was  called  to 
London,  placed  in  the  Tower,  and  then  brought  to 
trial  Witnesses  testified  that  he  had  countenanced 
prophecies  of  his  own  succession  to  the  throne  and 
had  expressed  the  intention  to  murder  the  king  He 
was  not  allowed  to  examine  the  witnesses,  and  the 
jury  of  peers  upheld  the  king's  obvious  intention 
to  do  away  with  Buckingham  He  was  executed, 
and  in  1523  an  act  of  attainder  was  passed  by 
Parliament 

Stafford,  Henry,  2d  duke  of  Buckingham,  1454'- 
1483,  English  nobleman  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Humphrey  Stafford,  1st  duke  of  Buckingham,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1460  Although  he  presided  at  the 
trial  of  the  duke  of  Clarence  in  1478,  it  was  not 
until  the  death  of  Edward  IV  that  Buckingham 
came  into  political  prominence  as  a  supporter  of 
Hichard  of  Gloucester  He  joined  Richard  in 
arresting  Lord  Rivers  and  Lord  Grey  and  in  taking 
custody  of  the  young  Edward  V  While  Gloucester 
as  protector  showered  offices  upon  him,  Bucking- 
ham figured  largely  in  the  political  plot  which  re- 
sulted in  the  coronation  of  Gloucester  as  Richard 
III.  Second  in  power  only  to  the  king,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lord  high  constable,  but  soon,  for  reasons 
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not  quite  clear,  he  revolted  against  Richard  and 
urged  a  union  of  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York 
by  the  marriage  of  the  earl  of  Richmond  and  Eliza- 
beth of  York  Buckingham  gathered  an  army  in 
Wales  and  the  west  but  was  prevented  from  ad- 
vancing by  floods  in  the  Wye  and  Severn  rivers, 
and  his  army  soon  dispersed  Ho  went  into  hiding, 
was  betrayed  bv  one  of  his  retainers,  tried  as  a 
traitor,  and  beheaded  His  estates  were  confis- 
cated 

Stafford,  Humphrey,  1st  duke  of  Buckingham, 
1402-00,  English  nobleman  He  succeeded  his 
father  as  early  of  Stafford  in  1403,  as  grandson  of 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  earl  of  GLOUCESTER,  he 
inherited  the  title  of  earl  of  Buckingham  through 
his  mother  Anne,  countess  of  Buckingham  He 
served  Henry  VI  in  France  in  the  Hundred  Years 
War,  as  soldier  and  administrator,  much  of  the 
time  under  John  of  Lancaster  Made  duke  in  1444, 
he  was  later  granted  some  of  the  estates  of  Hum- 
phrey, duke  of  Gloue  ester,  whose  policies  ho  had 
opposed  In  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  he  supported 
Queen  Margaret  and  the  Laricaatt  lans  at  the  first 
battle  of  St  Albans  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Northampton 

Stafford,  William  Howard,  1st  Viscount,  1614-80, 
English  nobleman  He  was  created  viscount  by 
Charles  1  in  1640  He  took  little  part  in  the  Puritan 
Revolution,  and  because  he  felt  neglected  in  the 
Restoration,  ho  often  opposed  the  court  party  and 
gave  his  support  to  Shaftesbury  At  the  time  of 
the  Popish  Plot  he  was  one  of  the  five  Catholic 
lords  arrested  and  the  first  to  be  tried  Through  the 
false  testimony  of  Titus  GATES  and  others  he  was 
declared  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  foster  a  Catholic 
revolt  He  was  beheaded  and  attainted  His  at- 
tainder was  reversed  in  1824 
Stafford,  county,  England  HOC  STAFFORDSHIRE 
Stafford,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  29.485, 
1947  estimated  pop  36,050) ,  c  o  seat  of  Stafford- 
shire, England,  on  the  Sow  above  its  jum  tion  with 
the  Trent  The  fortress  built  b>  Puncess  ^Ethel- 
flffld,  on  a  lull  near  the  town,  has  been  replaced  by  a 
great  unfinished  castle  The  town  has  several  half- 
timbered  houses  and  St  Chad's  Chun  h  (Norman) 
and  St  Mary's  Church,  restored  by  Sir  George 
Gilbert  Scott  Izaak  Walton  was  born  in  Stafford, 
and  his  cottage  at  Shallowford  near  by  is  now  a 
museum  Sheridan,  the  dramatist,  represented  the 
c  ity  in  Parliament  from  1780  to  1806  The  chief 
industry  is  the  manufacture  of  shoes 

Stafford  1  Textile  town  (pop  5,835),  NE  Conn  ,  at 
the  Mass  line,  settled  and  me  1719  It  includes 
Stafford  Springs  borough  (pop  3,401,  me  1873), 
site  of  mineral  springs  and  a  health  resort  2  City 
(pop  2,011),  S  central  Kansas,  W  of  Hutchmson, 
settled  as  Sodtown,  named  Stafford  1879,  me 
1885  Oil  was  struc  k  near  b\  in  1938 

Staffordshire  (sta'f  urdshlr)  or  Stafford,  inland  coun- 
ty (1,154  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop  1,431,359,  1948  esti- 
mated pop  1,585,780),  central  England  The 
county  town  is  Stafford  The  terrain  is  gently  un- 
dulating except  for  a  distru  t  of  rugged  moorlands 
in  the  north  The  principal  river  is  the  Trent,  with 
its  various  tributaries  Mu<  h  of  the  land  is  devoted 
to  cattle  pasturage,  but  the  county  is  primarily  in- 
dustrial In  the  north  the  POTTFHIES  district,  (en- 
tered at  Stoko-on-Trent  (formerly  known  as  the 
rive  Towns  and  pictured  m  novels  of  Arnold  Ben- 
nett), is  known  for  its  manufacture  of  fine  china 
(Wedgwood  and  Spode),  glass,  bricks,  and  clay 
pottery  In  the  south  is  the  Bi  ACK  COUNTRY,  with 
its  extensive  coal  holds,  foundries,  and  iron  and 
steel  mills  Bui  ton-on-Trent  is  famous  for  its 
breweries,  and  Lichfield  foi  its  magnificent  cathe- 
dral The  region  was  a  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom  of  Mercia  and  was  organized  an  a  shire  in 
the  10th  cent  It  played  a  generally  unimportant 
role  in  English  history  until  the  beginning  of  its 
great  industrial  expansion  in  the  18th  cent  The 
name  is  abbreviated  as  Staffs  See  Arthur  Mce, 
Staffordahin  (1937) 

Staffordshire  ware,  various  products  of  the  POT- 
TERiRft  district,  including  earthenware  before  the 
18th  cent  and  later  stoneware  and  porcelain. 
Among  famous  Staffordshire  potters  were  Josiah 
WBIKJWOOD,  Thomas  Mmton,  and  Josiah  SPODE 

Stafford  Springs,  Conn     see  STAFFORD 

stage '  see  TUEATKK 

stagecoach.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and  until 
about  the  end  of  the  18th  cent  ,  the  condition  of 
road1*  in  Europe  discouraged  the  use  of  wheeled 
vehicles,  and  travel  by  land  was  rcgulaily  on  horso- 
back  In  America  until  the  end  of  the  18th  cent , 
the  travelei  often  had  to  make  his  way  on  horse- 
back or  on  foot  over  an  Indian  trail  Slow  and 
clumsy  stagecoaches  were  operated  irregularly  ui 
England  and  America  from  the  early  18th  cent 
Stagecoaches  first  made  their  400-mile  journey  be- 
tween London  and  Edinburgh  in  1786,  the  time  re- 
quired being  10  days  m  summer  and  12  days  in 
wintei  In  the  same  year  stagecoach  connection 
was  established  between  New  York  and  Albany 
Improved  roads  had  made  the  stagecoach  possible, 
and  in  turn  the  stagecoach  encouiaged  the  im- 
provement of  roads  Stagecoaches  vaned  in  de- 
sign Typically  they  were  drawn  by  four  or  six 
horses,  which  were  changed  at  the  stages  or  stations 


along  the  route,  the  coach  traveling  about  12  to  18 
hr  a  day  and  covering  c.40  mi  a  day  in  summer 
and  25  mi  in  winter  Breeds  of  coach  horses,  e  g  , 
the  Cleveland  bay  and  the  German  coach  horse, 
were  developed  for  strength  and  speed.  The  coach 
had  room  foi  eight  to  fourteen  passengers,  besides 
baggage,  mail,  and  the  duvcr  Two  of  the  pas- 
sengers rode  in  the  scat  with  the  duver,  each  of  the 
other  seats  had  room  for  three  passengers  To 
dimmish  jolting,  the  body  of  the  coach  was  sup- 
ported by  two  leather  stiaps  (the  "thorough 
braces")  lengthwise  of  the  coach  Building  stage- 
coaches became  an  important  industty,  coach- 
makeis  were  among  the  most  skilled  and  highly 
paid  mechanics  In  America  the  coachbuilders  of 
Albany  and  Troy,  N  Y  ,  and  Concord,  N  H  ,  were 
famous  The  fare  varied  with  time  and  place, 
averaging  m  Ameiica  about  five  cents  a  mile 
Competition  from  mail  coaches,  established  in 
England  in  1784,  brought  impiovotnents  in  the 
comfort,  speed,  and  schedules  of  stagecoaches, 
whose  great  period  was  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
cent  Stagecoaches  were  giadually  superseded  by 
rail  toads 

stage  design.  In  the  Greek  open-air  theater  actors 
were  taken  on  and  off  the  stage  by  means  of  a  dei  - 
rick,  a  wooden  building  with  a  colonnade  might 
form  the  background.  Painted  scenery  was  usea  as 
early  as  461  B  C  ,  in  the  production  of  Aeschylus' 
Oresteia  The  Roman  theater,  either  of  the  republic 
or  of  the  empire,  required  no  scenery  The  medie- 
val mystery  play  often  had  a  single  setting,  but 
mechanical  equipment  was  used  for  hoisting  <  louds, 
heavenly  bodies,  and  sometimes  angels  The  semi- 
circular stage  was  used  through  Elizabethan  times 
with  the  audience  on  throe  sides  of  it  The  court 
masques  of  the  time  of  James  I  had  settings  de- 
signed by  the  great  arc  hitec  t  Inigo  Jones  The  ac- 
tors of  the  COMMKDIA  DKLI/  AHTL  played  at  court 
with  an  elaborate  list  of  stage  properties,  but  in 
their  itinerant  performances  they  provided  their 
own  scenery,  which  was  often  only  a  painted  bac  k- 
drop  This  introduction  of  a  backdrop  moved  the 
spectators  to  one  side  only,  facing  the  stage  Until 
the  beginning  of  the  20th  cent  no  drastic  improve- 
ments were  attempted,  howcvei,  backdrops  bee  ame 
more  elaborate,  metic  ulously  painted,  and  c  lear  in 
perspective  The  large  size  of  theaters  permitted 
flats  (flat,  movable  pieces  of  scenery)  to  bo  raised 
and  lowered  on  demand,  and  all  acting  took  place 
in  front  of  the  sc  enerv  This  proved  inadequate  for 
the  drama  of  realism  that  developed  during  the  late 
19th  cent  What  had  been  an  adjunct  to  a  drama 
of  manners  was  not  integrated  enough  for  the  at- 
tempt at  re-ueatmg  an  actual  situation  in  the 
realistic  or,  later,  exprqssionibtic  theater  The  mod- 
ern scenic  movement  originated  in  Germain  and 
spread  to  England,  where  Gordon  Ciaig  agitated 
for  scenic  changes  that  would  help  to  interpret  the 
action,  not  merely  to  frame  it  The  Moscow  \it 
Theatre,  speciali/ing  in  highly  symbolized  acting, 
also  experimented  with  new  stage  forms  One  greut 
change  was  the  introduction  of  interprets  e  light- 
ing The  use  of  spotlights  to  high-light  certain 
parts  of  the  stage,  leaving  others  shadowed,  added 
to  the  meaning  of  the  drama  by  emphasizing  certain 
actions  above  others  In  addition,  lighting  could 
impart  to  the  etitue  stage,  including  the  back- 
ground, an  illusion  of  three-dimensionality  It  was 
found  effective,  m  some  highly  symbolic  j>la>s,  to 

ly  by  tho  plaj  of  various  lights  on  gray  c  urtains 
The  introduction  of  changeable  sceneij,  in  box 
forms,  improved  the  versatility  of  settings  In- 
stead of  using  flats,  the  scenery  was  piodiuod  on 
sides  of  open  boxes  which  could  be  shifted  on  cas- 
ters to  present  different  facets  to  the  audience  foi 
different  scenes  A  great  advance  in  stage  versa- 
tility was  the  revolving  stage,  used  notablj,  by 
Kenneth  Macgowan,  which  could  be  turned  so  that 
one  side  faced  the  audience  while  the  other  half, 
hidden  behind  the  backdrop,  could  be  fitted  up  for 
the  next  scene  Ingenuity  in  stage  setting  led  also 
to  thcj  two-level  stage  Klaboratmg  on  tho  older 
<  (invention  of  using  a  series  of  raised  platforms  to 
impart  levels  to  the  stage,  scene  designers  began  to 
build  stages  on  whu  h  one  part  was  far  higher  than 
the  other  The  use  of  gauzes  wa.s  introduced  to  t  re- 
ate  the  effect  of  a  fade-in  A  thin,  painted  curtain 
could  be  made  to  appear  absolutely  opaque  at  one 
moment,  transparent  and  all  but  nonexistent  the 
next,  by  judicious  lighting  This  method  has 
proved  very  effective  for  smooth  and  sudden  scene 
changes  within  one  action  A  revolutionary  reform 
in  theater  design  was  introduced  in  this  country  by 
Norman  Bel  Geddes  with  tho  theater-jn-the-round 
A  return  to  the  Elizabethan  c  onventions,  the  arena- 
style  staging  allows  its  audience  to  surround  the 
actors  almost  completely,  thus  eliminating  back- 
drops altogether  and  bringing  the  utmost  realism 
to  the  acting  by  doing  away  with  the  "imaginary 
fourth  wall"  against  which  actors  were  placed.  In 
the  round  theater  lighting  plays  an  enormous  part 
in  creating  a  set  This  stage,  first  operated  success- 
fully in  Dallas,  Texas,  was  adopted  by  several  ex- 
perimental New  York  theaters  See  Gordon  Craig, 
On  the  Art  of  the  Theatre  (new  ed  ,  1926);  Kenneth 
Macgowan,  The  Theatre  of  Tomorrow  (1921) ,  Sam- 
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uel  Selden,  Sing?  Scenery  and  Lighting  (1930) ;  H.  C 
Heffner  and  others,  Modern  Theater  Practice 
(1935),  Donald  Oenslager,  Scenery  Then  and  Now 
(1936),  Lee  Simonaon,  The  Art  of  Scenic  Design 
(I960). 

Stagg,  Amos  Alonzo,  1862-,  American  football 
coach,  b  West  Orange,  N  J  ,  grad  Yale,  1888  Ho 
played  end  on  the  Yale  football  team  and  began  his 
career  as  a  coach  (1889-91)  at  Springfield  (Mass  ) 
College  In  1892  he  became  athletic  director  at  the 
Umv  of  Chicago,  coaching  football  there  until 
1933  In  these  41  years  ho  five  times  (1899,  1905, 
1908,  1913,  and  1924)  coat  hod  undefeated  teams 
An  authority  on  football,  Stagg  served  ( 1 904-32)  on 
the  football  rules  committee  Owing  to  his  age,  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  his  post  at  the  Umv  of 
Chicago,  but  the  "grand  old  man  of  football"  later 
coached  (1933-46)  at  the  College  of  the  Pacific  and 
became  (1947)  a  coach  at  Susquehanna  Umv  He 
collaborated  in  writing  several  books  on  football. 
His  Touchdown  (1927),  written  with  W  W  Stout, 
18  autobiographical. 

Stagira  (stujl'ru)  or  Stagirus  (stujl'rus),  ancient 
city,  Macedonia,  on  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice 
It  was  colonized  (7th  cent  B  C  )  by  Greeks  from 
Andios  and  is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  Aristotle 
(sometimes  called  the  Stagirite) 

Stahl,  Georg  Ernst  (ga'drk  Prnst'  shtfll'),  1660- 
1734,  German  physician  and  chemist  He  taught 
(1694-1716)  at  the  Umv  of  Halle,  then  went  to 
Berlin  as  court  physician  He  is  known  for  his 
promotion  of  the  PHLOC.IHTON  THEORY  and  for  his 
theory — developed  in  his  Theona  mcdica  vera 
(1707) — that  the  soul  controls  the  function  and 
structure  of  the  body 

Stahlberg,  Kaarlo  Juho  (knr'lft  yoo'hft  stal'bSrg), 
1866-,  Finnish  statesman  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  World  War  he  was  professor  of  law  at  the 
Umv  of  Helsinki  and,  as  president  of  the  Finnish 
diet,  an  opponent  of  Russian  oppression  Ho  was 
president  of  independent  Finland  (1919-25),  but 
in  1931  was  defeated  as  a  Progressive  candidate 

stained  glass,  in  general,  windows  made  of  colored 
glass  To  a  large  extent,  the  name  is  a  misnomer,  for 
staining  is  only  one  of  the  methods  of  c  oloring  em- 
ployed, and  the  best  medieval  glass  made  little  use 
of  it  Colored  glass  as  window  decoration  is  of 
gieat  antiquity  in  the  Far  East  Moslem  designers 
fitted  small  pieces  of  it  into  intricate  window  tiac- 
eiies  of  stone,  wood,  or  plaster,  and  this  type  of 
window  mosaic  still  is  in  use  Colored  glass  was 
used  in  windows  of  Christian  <  him  lies  as  early  as 
the  5th  cent,  and  pu tonal  glass  as  earlv  as  the 
10th  cent  However,  no  existing  t  hurt  h  windows 
aie  known  which  date  prior  to  the  12th  cent ,  ex- 
i  ept  for  some  clerestory  figures  at  Augsburg  and 
windows  at  Hildesheun  and  Tegernsee  which  are 
as<  jibed  to  the  1 1th  cent  In  Gothic  church  archi- 
tet  ture  the  small  wall  spaces  offered  little  oppor- 
tuniU  for  effec  tn  e  color  decoration,  while  the  Urge 
window  openings,  usually  subdivided  by  TR  \CERY, 
gave  ideal  accommodation  for  glass  used  as  poly- 
chromatic adornment  for  the  interiors  Small 
piet  es  of  glass  held  together  with  lead  strips  not 
onlv  admitted  the  light  but  transformed  it  into  a 
medium  of  beauty  In  these  tiansparent  mosaics 
biblical  histoi>  and  chuich  dogmas  could  be  por- 
tra>  od  for  the  populace  with  great  cffec  tiveness  The 
material  emplcned  bv  the  Gothic  glaziers  was  tol- 
oied  pot  metal,  le,  glass  coloied  with  metallic 
oxides  while  in  the  melting  pot,  resulting  in  colors  of 
<  loar  transparency  Othei  mateuals  were  cleai 
white  glass  and  flashed  glass,  namely,  glass  to 
which  a  thin  film  of  colored  glass  had  been  fused 
For  foimmg  outlines  and  defining  details,  a  brown- 
ish paint  gmaillc,  formed  of  powdeied  glass  and 
lion  oxide,  was  applied  and  then  fired  so  as  to  fuse 
with  the  glass  surface  In  the  14th  cent  yellow 
stain,  based  on  a  compound  of  silver  and  some- 
times called  sil\er  stain,  was  widelv  used  On 
clear  glass  this  produced  vellow  and  orunge  tones, 
and  on  blue  glass  it  formed  a  brilliant  gieen  In 
the  15th cent  a  process  of  abrasion  was  mtioduced 
by  which,  in  flashed  glass,  the  surface  layer  could 
be  ground  off  in  places,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
produce  several  colors  and  shades  on  a  single  piece 
of  glass  The  early  glaziers,  following  a  sketched 
cartoon  for  their  window  design,  used  a  red-hot 
iron  for  cutting  the  glass  to  the  requned  pieces, 
afterwards  firing  in  the  kiln  those  which  had  re- 
t  eived  painted  lines  and  shadmgs  The  pieces  were 
then  fitted  into  the  channeled  lead  strips,  the  leads 
soldered  together  at  junction  points,  and  the  whole 
installed  in  a  bracing  framework  of  11  on  The  leads 
were  adjusted  to  the  articulation  of  the  design  and 
formed  an  integral  part  of  it  In  the  13th  and  14th 
cent  the  at  t  of  stained  glass  was  at  its  height,  aid- 
ed, moreover,  by  the  prevailing  technical  limita- 
tions of  the  medium  The  metallic  ores,  though 
crude  and  limited,  produced  admirable  color  var- 
iations, the  glass,  though  available  only  in  small 
pieces,  gave  thereby  a  jewel  I  ike  quality  to  the 
colors,  the  pieces,  by  their  uneven  surface  and 
varying  thickness,  gave  the  advantage  of  irregular 
and  scintillating  refractions  of  light.  With  im- 
proved glassmaking  many  of  these  assets  vanished 
By  the  16th  cent,  the  material  was  smoother  and  in 
larger  pieces,  towards  the  middle  of  this  century 
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the  use  of  enamel  paints  permitted  the  designs  to 
be  entirely  painted  on  the  glass  and  then  fired 
This  technique  thenceforward  replaced  that  of  the 
medieval  mosaic  windows,  and  the  true  art  of 
stained  glass  had  become  extinct  Glass  of  the 
12th  cent ,  of  which  relatively  little  remains,  is 
seen  in  the  windows  at  Chartres,  Le  Mans,  and 
elsewhere  in  France,  as  well  as  at  Canterbury 
cathedral  and  York  Minster  in  England  The  win- 
dows of  this  period  were  characterized  bv  rich,  dark 
colors,  single  figures,  and  scrollwork  A  recurrent 
design,  that  of  the  Jesse  tree,  continued  in  use  up 
to  the  16th  cent  By  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
cent  figures  were  abundantly  used  and  grouped 
together  in  pictorial  subjects,  the  scenes  being  on- 
closed  m  geometrical  medallions,  such  as  circles, 
lozenges,  or  quatrefoils  A  window  was  composed  of 
many  of  these  medallions  Color  became  more  do- 
tailed  and  varied,  and  the  prevailing  scheme  of  red, 
blue,  green,  and  purple,  with  small  amounts  of 
white,  created  tense  and  vibrant  hai  monies  In 
France  the  cathedral  at  Chartres  is  an  unrivaled 
treasury  of  13th-centuiy  glass,  in  England  fine 
examples  are  in  York,  Lincoln,  and  Salisbury  In 
the  14th  cent  medallion  compositions  were  re- 
placed by  a  single  figure  framed  in  canopied 
shrines  Many  windows  showed  clear  areas  de- 
signed in  grisaille  In  the  15th  cent  glass  artists 
achieved  a  fine  silvery  tone  by  the  use  of  large  pro- 
portions of  white  glass,  and  their  figures  of  saints 
and  apostles  were  sui  mounted  by  canopies  of  elab- 
orate and  often  extravagant  design  The  leads  and 
mulhons  began  to  be  ignored,  and  the  picture  no 
longer  limited  itself  to  a  single  light  but  extended 
its  composition  over  an  entire  large  window  The 
simple  ai chitectural  discipline  of  the  13th  and  14th 
cent  disappeared,  and  with  the  16th  cent  the  de- 
signers emulated  the  purely  pictorial  effects  of 
Renaissance  oil  painting,  with  perspectives,  largo 
scale,  and  elaborate  realism  Nineteenth-century 
romanticism  and  the  Gothic  revival  brought  fresh 
study  and  emulation  of  glass  as  well  as  of  other 
medieval  arts  The  arts  and  crafts  movement  under 
William  Morris  was  especially  productive  He  and 
Burne- Jones  designed  windows  of  true  medieval 
technique  and  spirit,  as  in  their  fine  work  at  Birm- 
ingham Cathedral  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  A 
great  contubution  to  American  stained  glass  was 
made  by  John  LA  FAH(.B,  whose  many  windows  in- 
clude those  in  the  Church  of  the  Pauhsts,  in  New 
Yotk  See  Alfred  Werck,  StainedGlass  (19J2) ,  C  J 
Connick,  Adventures  in  Light  ami  Color  (1937) 
Stainer,  Sir  John  (sta'nur),  1840-1901,  English 
composer  and  organist,  grad  Oxfoid  (B  Mus  , 
1859,  D  Mus  ,  1865)  Having  eailiei  held  several 
organ  positions,  he  Iwjcame  01  gainst  in  1872  at  St 
Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  where  as  a  bo\  he  had 
been  a  chorister  In  1876  he  joined  the  faculty  of 
the  National  Training  School  for  Musicians,  he 
was  made  its  principal  in  1881  and  was  a  professor 
theie  when  the  school  became  (1S83)  the  Roval 
College  of  Musicians  He  was  knighted  in  1888, 
the  veir  he  left  St  Paul's  He  wrote  much  church 
music  in  the  form  of  sei vices,  canticles,  anthems, 
and  songs,  his  cantatas  The  Daughter  of  Jairus 
(187K)  and  The  Crunfinon  (1887)  are  outstanding 
He  also  wrote  theoretic  al  treatises  and  A  Dictionary 
of  Musical  Terms  (with  W  A  Barrett,  1876) 
Staines,  tnban  district  (pop  21213),  Middlesex, 
England,  on  the  Thames  above  London  It  man- 
ufactures automobiles  The  river  is  crossed  by  a 
granite  bridge  built  bv  George  Ronnie  in  1831 
stainless  steel  see  STFKL 

stain  removal,  from  fabrics  Prompt  treatment  may 
often  prevent  stains  from  penetrating  fibers  and 
mav  make  the  use  of  strong  c  hemu  als  unnecessary 
Certain  fresh  stains  especially  grease  spots,  <  an 
be  removed  by  applying  an  adsorbent,  e  g  ,  chalk, 
whiting,  or  corn  meal  Many  spots  can  be  removed 
from  fabric  s  which  water  does  not  injure  by  plat  ing 
the  fabric  on  a  blotter  or  absorbent  cloth,  then 
sponging  it  with  a  damp  cloth  Certain  stains  are 
removed  only  by  the  application  of  chemicals, 
which  should  be  first  tested  on  an  inconsp>u  uous 
part  of  the  fabric  (Cautwn  Chomit  al  t  leaning 
fluids  should  not  be  u-sed  m  a  room  where  there  is 
any  open  flame  )  In  rubbing  spots,  use  a  t  lean 
t  loth  and  work  toward  the  center  of  tho  spot  using 
a  circular  motion  Solvents  used  for  removing 
spots  include  alcohol,  benzene,  carbon  tetra- 
chlonde,  gasoline,  naphtha,  and  turpentine  Bleach- 
es mtlude  hydrogen  peroxide  (a  mild  agent  that 
may  be  used  on  many  colored  fabrics),  commercial 
chlorine  bleaches  (not  advisable  for  silk  or  wool), 
Javelle  water,  oxalic  at  id,  and  potassium  permanga- 
nate (this  sometimes  leaves  a  brownish  spot  re- 
movable with  leinon  juice,  oxalic  acid,  or  hydrogen 
peroxide,  it  is  not  safe  for  use  on  rayon)  Bleaches 
are  often  applied  with  a  medicine  dropper  to  fabric 
stretched  over  a  bowl  of  steaming  water 
Note  Common  causes  of  stains  and  methods  of  re- 
moving them  from  washable  fabrics  are  listed 
below,  certain  of  the  methods  suggested  may 
be  applied  with  care  to  non-washable  fabrics 
Blood.  Rinse  in  cold  water,  for  stubborn  stains 

add  soap  or  ammonia  to  water  and  soak 
Chocolate  and  cocoa.  Wash  with  soap  or  with  borax 
and  cold  water 
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Coffee  (clear)    Launder  with  soap  or  borax ,  remove 

remaining  stain  with  potassium  permanganate 

Coffee  unth  cream    Wash  with  soap  and  cold  water, 

then  treat  as  for  clear  coffee 

Cream  and  milk  Rinse  in  cold  water,  adding  a 
little  ammonia  if  needed,  then  launder  m  hot, 
soapy  water 

Egg  Scrape  off  excess,  then  use  told  water,  fol- 
lowed by  hot  soapy  water 

Fruit  juice  Pour  boiling  water  over  stain  im- 
mediately, then  use  lemon  juice  and  expose  to 
sunlight 

Grass  and  green  foliage     If  not  removed  by  laun- 
dering, use  alcohol  or  a  bleac  h,  then  rinse 
Gravy     Rinse  in  cold  water,  for  stubborn  stains 
add  soap  or  ammonia  to   water  and  soak      11 
oily,  follow  with  method  for  grease 
Grease,    oil,    and    wax      S<  rape    off    excess,    then 
use  one  or  more  of  the  following  methods   cover 
spot  with  chalk  or  other  adsorbent,  place  blot- 
ting paper  on  both  sides  and  apply    hot  iron, 
rinse  m  a  grease  solvent,  e  g  ,  gasoline  or  carbon 
tetrut  hlonde,  wtwh  in  hot,  soapy  water 
Gum    Remove  ext  ess  with  dull  knife,  soak  m  gas- 
oline,  kerosene,   or  carbon  tetrachlonde,   then 
launder 

Ice  Cream  Rinse  in  cool  water,  then  follow  with 
methods  for  removing  chocolate,  coffee,  grease, 
fruit,  or  other  stains 

Ink  Use  commercial  ink  remover  (consult  direc- 
tions on  label) ,  certain  inks  c  an  be  removed  by 
soaking  in  cold  water  or  milk,  then  laundering, 
bleat  hes  are  often  effective 

Iodine     Soak  in  cold  water  or  in  very  dilute  am- 
monia solution,  then  launder 
Iron  rust     See  rust 

Lipstick     Rub  lard  into  stain,  scrape  off  excess, 
launder,  then  use  bleach  on  remaining  stain,  or 
pour  carbon  tetrachlonde  on  stain  and  blot 
Mildew     Launder,  expose  to  sunlight,  soak  stub- 
horn  stains  in  milk  or  use  bleach 
M  ilk    See  t  ream 

Nail  polish    Sponge  with  banana  oil,  then  launder 
Oil    See  grease 

Paint  and  varnish    Scrape  off  ext  ess,  main  paint 
and  varnish  spots  can  be  softened  with  turpen- 
tine or  with   lard,   then   laundered,   alcohol   is 
effective  for  certain  paints 
Perspiration     Launder,  then  bleat  h  and  rinse  or 

expose  to  sunlight 

Pitch,  soot,  and  tar  Rub  with  lard,  then  launder, 
use  gasoline,  turpentine,  or  other  solvent,  if  neces- 
sary 

Rust     Sprinkle  with  salt  and  lemon  juite,  expose 
to  sunlight,  or  applv  oxalic  at  id  or  very  dilute 
hydrochloric  and  with  a  dropper,  rinse  in  hot 
water,   using  ammonia  or  borax  to  neutralize 
at  id,  or  use  commercial  iron  rust  soap 
Scorch    Dampen  and  expose  to  sunlight 
Shoe  polish     If  polish  contains  turpentine,  soak 
spot  in  turpentine,  then  launder,  certain  black 
liquid  polishes  can  be  removed  with  a  bleach 
Soot    See  pitt  h 
Stove  polish     Rinse  in  gasoline  or  other  solvent, 

1  aim  dor 
Tar    See  piti  h 

7V  a  (t  loar)    Rinse  in  boiling  water,  if  stain  remains, 

soak  in  borax,  or  applv  potassium  permanganate 

or  oxalic  acid,  or  use  lemon  juice  and  expose  to 

sunlight 

Tea  with  milk     Wash  with  soap  and  cold  water, 

then  treat  as  for  clear  tea 
Varnish    See  paint 

Vaseline     Remove  with  turpentine,  then  launder 
Water  spots     Moisten  evenly,   then  press  while 

damp,  or  steam 
Wax    See  grease 

Wine  Rinse  in  boiling  water,  then  use  bleach 
Stair,  James  Dalrymple,  1st  Viscount  (dalrlm'- 
pul,  dnl'rfmpul),  1619-95,  Scottish  jurist  A  stu- 
dent and  then  a  regent  of  the  Umv  of  Glasgow, 
he  was  admit  ted  to  the  bar  in  1 648  Ho  f  av  01  cxi  the 
exiled  Charles  II  and  refused  to  sweai  allegiance  to 
the  Commonwealth,  but  ho  wvs  ncvcitholoss  ap- 
pointed (1657)  a  judge  After  the  Restoration  he 
was  prominent  until  his  sympathy  with  the  Coven- 
antors at  the  tune  of  the  Scottish  Test  Act  caused 
him  to  lose  (1681)  his  appointment  as  judge  He 
then  finished  his  Institutions  of  the  Law  of  Scotland 
(1681),  a  gieat  treatise  on  Scottish  law  An  exile  m 
tho  Netherlands  ended  when  he  tame  (1688)  to 
Great  Britain  with  William  III,  who  made  him  lord 
advocate  and  Viscount  Stair 

Stair,  John  Dalrymple,  1st  earl  of,  1648-1707, 
Scottish  statesman,  son  of  Viscount  Stair  He 
served  under  James  II,  but  sponsored  the  accession 
of  William  III  and  became  (1691)  that  monarch's 
joint  secretary  of  state  His  political  skill  and  elo- 
quence enabled  him  to  dominate  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament, and  he  conciliated  tho  Presbyterian  fac- 
tion m  Scotland  He  was,  however,  implicated  in 
the  massacre  committed  at  GLBNIOE  (1692)  by 
soldiers  under  the  orders  of  John  CAMPBELL,  earl 
of  Breadalbane,  and  was  forced  to  resign  (1695) 
He  reentered  Parliament  in  1700  and  became  a 
privy  councilor  (1702)  and  earl  of  Stair  (1703) 
Stair  actively  promoted  the  union  of  Scotland  and 
England. 
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cident  and  was  exiled  to  the  Netherlands  by  his 
parents.  He  fought  under  WILLIAM  III  at  Steen- 
kerke  (1792),  waa  prominent  in  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  as  friend  and  lieutenant  of 
Morlborough,  and  waa  made  a  general  in  1712  He 
was  in  1709  sent  as  envoy  to  the  court  of  Augustus 
II  of  Poland  at  Dresden,  and  he  served  George  I  as 
British  ambassador  m  Paris  (1716-20)  After  retir- 
ing he  became  tho  foremost  agriculturist  of  Scot- 
land He  reentered  politics,  secured  the  overthrow 
of  Walpole  (1741),  was  created  field  marshal  and 
governor  of  Minorca,  and  later  served  in  various 
military  campaigns  See  J  M  Graham,  Annals 
of  the  VM  muni  and  the  First  and  Second  Earl*  of 
Stair  (1873) 

stair  or  stairway,  succession  of  steps  giving  access 
from  one  level  to  another  The  simplest  arrange- 
ment IH  a  straight,  unbroken  flight  However,  the 
available  space  m  the  building,  the  height  of  its 
ceilings,  and  its  appearance  usually  require  more 
complicated  layouts  with  landings  and  turns  and 
arrangements  that  involve  varying  geometrical 
shapes  Tho  known  examples  of  stairs  prior  to 
Roman  architecture  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
monumental  exterior  flights,  such  as  led  up  to  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens  and  up  to  the  great  platform 
at  Persepolis  (5th  cent  B  C  )  In  the  rare  cases 
where  buildings  were  more  than  one  story  high, 
interior  stairs  no  doubt  existed,  as  in  the  example 
found  at  Cnossus  The  in  tenor  stairs  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  seldom  emphasised,  were  chiefly  of  the  spiral 
type,  in  stone  or  wood,  built  within  a  small  space 
around  a  central  supporting  post  Not  until  the 
Renaissance  did  the  interior  stair  achieve  its  full 
architectural  effect,  chiefly  in  palaces,  civic  build- 
ings, and  mansions  In  the  French  chateaux  it  was 
sometimes  enclosed  within  a  special  tower  marked 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  exterior,  e  g  at 
Chambord  with  its  celebrated  double  stairs  built  in 
two  separate  spirals  one  above  another  While  the 
monumental  stairwavs  of  Italy  and  France  were  of 
stone  or  marble,  with  marble  balusters  or  railings  of 
bronze  or  wrought  iron,  the  English  Renaissance 
manor  house  of  Ehsabethan  and  Jacobean  periods 
used  oak  for  all  parts  of  its  broad  staircase,  built 
around  a  rectangular  well,  it  had  easy  flights, 
broad  landings,  and  carved  newels  and  balusters 
Graceful  curved  stairs,  circular  or  elliptical,  were 
a  special  development  of  English  Georgian  and 
American  Colonial  architecture  The  Renaissance 
period  also  produced  superb  exterior  stairs,  notably 
at  Versailles  and  in  the  Piaiaa  di  Spagna  at  Rome 
Among  commonly  used  stair  terms,  a  tread  or  run 
is  the  horizontal  surface  of  each  step,  and  a  nse  is 
the  height  from  one  tread  to  the  next  Oidmarilv 
a  tread  of  10  in  to  10^  m.  and  a  nse  of  7  m.  to  7H 
in  has  been  found  comfortable  in  interior  flights 
Such  dimensions,  as  well  aa  minimum  stairway 
widths,  are  regulated  by  most  city  building  codes 
The  handrail  is  supported  by  balusters  or  by  va- 
rious types  of  ornamental  railing  and  is  strengthened 
at  landings  and  floor  levels  by  more  substantial  ver- 
tical supports,  termed  newels  A  stair  well  is  tho 
open  space  around  which  the  stair  either  curves  or 
makes  a  succession  of  turns  at  landings  At  its  top 
a  skylight  sometimes  is  placed  In  a  dog-legged 
stair  there  is  no  well  at  all,  one  flight  connects  di- 
rectly with  another  at  a  platform  or  landing,  and 
space  is  thus  saved  The  usual  form  of  fireproof 
stair  for  utilitarian  UTO  is  made  with  a  supporting 
framework  of  steel  (assembled  by  bolting  together 
the  various  stock  members) ,  upon  which  are  fitted 
the  finish  surfaces  of  risers  and  treads  in  whatever 
material  they  may  be  (e  «  ,  marble  or  concrete)  A 
construction  entirely  of  reinforced  concrete  IB  also 
common  See  Gilbert  Townsend,  Stair  Building: 
Design  and  Construction  (1940) 
Staked  Plain'  see  LLANO  ESTACADO 
Stakhanovism  (stakA'nuvIzip,  stu-),  movement  be- 
gun in  the  USSR  in  1935  and  aimed  at  speeding  up 
industrial  production  by  the  use  of  more  rational 
working  techniques  It  was  named  for  Alekscy 
Stakhanov  (ulyJksya'  stukha'nuf),  a  coal  miner  in 
the  Donets  Basin,  whose  team  succeeded  in  increas- 
ing its  daily  output  sevenfold  The  Soviet  govern- 
ment, anxious  to  speed  up  the  fulfillment  of  tho 
Five- Year  Plan,  encouraged  the  Stakhanov  move- 
ment, and  Stakhanovite  workers  received  higher 
pay  and  other  privileges  Whether  it  was  spon- 
taneous or  not,  the  Stakhanov  movement  gained 
wide  following  and  undoubtedly  contributed  much 
to  the  success  of  the  government's  industrial  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  widely  criticised  outside  the 
USSR  as  another  form  of  the  speed-up  system, 
fought  by  labor  unions  throughout  the  world, 
but  apologists  pointed  out  that  the  aim  of  Stak- 
hanovism was  not  to  increase  the  physical  effort  of 
the  worker  but  to  encourage  him  to  use  hia  ingen- 
uity and  technical  knowledge  to  best  advantage 
It  must  be  pointed  out  in  fairness  to  the  latter 
theory  that  the  Stakhanovite  technical  methods, 
hailed  as  innovations  in  the  USSR,  had  been  largely 
usod  as  a  matter  of  course  in  Western  industrial 
countries  and  that  the  output  achieved  by  then 
still  often  falls  short  of  the  average  output  of  ike 
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American  worker.  The  stated  aim  of  Stakhanovtem 
is  not  more  work,  but  greater  efficiency. 
Stakkr,  Iran,  see  ISTAKB. 

stalactite  (stul&k'tlt)  and  staUamite  (stulag'mlt) 
A  stalactite  is  an  icicle-shaped  mass  of  calcium 
carbonate  pendent  from  the  roof  of  a  limestone 
cavern  Ground  water  trickling  through  cracks  in 
the  roofs  of  such  caverns  contains  calcium  bicar- 
bonate in  solution,  but  when  a  drop  of  water  comes 
in  contact  with  the  air  of  the  cavern,  the  escape  of 
carbon  dioxide  causes  the  replacement  of  the  cal- 
cium bicarbonate  by  the  less  soluble  calcium  car- 
bonate, which  is  precipitated  out  of  solution  and 
forms  a  ring  of  calcite  on  the  roof  of  the  cavern 
By  repetition  of  this  process  the  length  and  thick- 
ness of  the  stalactite  is  increased;  by  alteration  of 
the  volume  and  path  of  the  trickle  of  water,  fluting 
is  produced  A  stalagmite  is  a  cone  of  calcium  car- 
bonate rising  from  the  floor  of  a  cavern  Stalag- 
mites and  stalactites  are  often  found  in  pairs,  the 
stalagmite  being  formed  as  a  result  of  further  evap- 
oration and  precipitation  from  solution  after  the 
trickle  of  water  falls  from  the  stalactite  Stalactites 
and  stalagmites  often  meet  each  other  to  form  solid 
pillars  The  many  colors  often  seen  in  these  forma- 
tions are  caused  by  the  presence  of  impurities 
Celebrated  caverns  that  owe  much  of  their  beauty 
to  their  stalactites  and  stalagmites  are  Mammoth 
Cave,  Ky  ,  the  Luray  Caverns,  Va  ,  and  the  Carls- 
bad Caverns,  N  Mex  Onyx  marble  (Mexican 
onyx,  Egyptian  alabaster,  or  Oriental  alabaster), 
used  aa  a  decorative  stone,  is  derived  from  stalag- 
mites and  stalactites,  as  well  as  from  similar  de- 
posits 

stalactite  ornament,  type  of  ornament  character- 
istic of  Moslem  architecture  Generally  executed 
in  wood  or  in  plaster  over  a  wood  or  brick  base,  it 
consists  of  little  vertical  polygonal  or  curved 
ruches  rising  and  projecting  in  rows  above  one 
another  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  a  general  pris- 
matic, corbeled  form  An  infinite  number  of  in- 
genious and  intricate  compositions  of  these  ele- 
ments is  possible,  and  such  purely  geometric  deco- 
ration was  particularly  acceptable  to  the  Moslems 
in  view  of  the  Koran's  prohibition  of  tho  use  of 
natural  forms  The  primary  use  of  stalactites  was 
to  form  pendentives  in  the  corners  of  a  squaie 
room  to  receive  the  base  of  a  circular  dome,  though 
this  use  was  relatively  infrequent  in  Spanish  Mos- 
lem Absent  from  the  earlier  Moslem  buildings, 
they  came  everywhere  into  genet  al  use  early  in  the 
12th  cent  ,  forming  cornices  and  the  caps  of  posts 
and  columns,  decorating  the  heads  of  me  hen,  and 
supporting  the  projecting  balconies  of  mmatets 
In  the  interior  of  the  Alhambra  at  Granada,  Spam 
(13th-14th  cent ),  stalactites  appear  in  particularly 
beautiful  arrangements,  especially  in  the  decora- 
tion of  arches  and  in  the  fantastic  honeycombed 
ceiling  vaults 

stalagmite:  see  STALACTITE  AND  STALAGMITE 
Stalin,  Joseph  Vissanonovich  (sta'lin,  Rus  vfaur- 
y6'nuvTch  gtdlym),  1879-,  Russian  statesman  and 
Communist  leader,  b  Gon,  Georgian  SSR  Hts 
real  name  was  Dzhugashvili  (also  spelled  Dzugash- 
vili  or  Djugashvih) ,  he  adopted  the  name  Stalin 
("made  of  steel")  after  joining  the  revolutionary 
movement  The  son  of  a  shoemaker,  Stalin  studied 
(1894r-99)  for  the  priesthood  at  the  theological 
seminary  at  Tiflis,  from  which  he  was  expelled 
for  political  activities  While  still  a  divinity  stu- 
dent, he  became  a  convert  to  Marxism  and  began 
organizing  the  Social  Democratic  party  in  Cauca- 
sian Russia  He  embraced  the  Bolshevik  cause 
after  the  split  (1903)  m  the  Social  Democratic 
party  of  BOLSHEVISM  AND  MENSHEVIBM  Between 
1902  and  1913  Stalin  was  five  times  arrested  by 
the  tsarist  police  and  escaped  five  tiroes  He  al- 
legedly took  port  (1906)  in  a  bank  robbery  at 
Tiflis  m  order  to  replenish  the  funds  of  the  revolu- 
tionists Although  Stalin  attended  party  congresses 
abroad  (at  Stockholm  in  1906  and  at  London  in 
1907),  he  did  not,  like  Lenin,  Trotsky,  and  other 
revolutionists,  choose  prolonged  exile  abroad,  but 
waged  battle  with  the  Russian  secret  police  under 
a  number  of  aliases  His  later  enemies,  notably 
Leon  TnoTSKY,  represented  Stalin  as  an  obscure 
nonentity  until  his  rise  to  power  after  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1917.  While  Stalin's  importance  in  the 
years  before  1922  has  been  exaggerated  by  official 
biographies,  it  nevertheless  is  obvious  that  Stalin 
had  to  operate  in  the  most  self-effacing  secrecy  in 
order  to  avoid  arrest.  The  facts  are  that  he  did 
found  (1911)  Pravda  [truth],  later  the  official  daily 
of  the  Communist  party  of  the  USSR,  and  that 
from  1911  to  1913  he  played  an  important  secret 
role  m  guiding  the  Bolshevik  deputies  in  the  Duma 
and  in  directing  the  party  press.  In  1913  he  was 
arrested  and  exiled  for  life  to  N  Siberia,  where  he 
remained  till  an  amnesty  after  tho  February 
Revolution  of  1917.  Back  m  Petrograd  (Lenin- 
grad), he  edited  Pravda  jointly  with  LENIN,  and 
after  the  October  Revolution  of  1917  he  entered 
the  Soviet  cabmet  as  people'*  commissar  for  na- 
tionalities. His  part  in  the  civil  war  of  1918-20 
has  been  described  aa  vital  by  hia  admirers  and 
as  negligible  by  his  enemies.  A  close  collaborator 
of  Lenin,  Stalin  was  elected  (1922)  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Communist  party  of  the  USSR,  and  on 


Lenin's  death  (1924)  he  aesuraed  Lenin's  auccee- 
sion  jointly  with  KAMENBV  and  ZINOVIBV.  Accord- 
ing to  Trotsky's  later  claims,  Lenin  in  his  testa- 
ment had  expressed  unfavorable  views  of  Stalin 
(as  well  as  of  Trotsky),  but  Stalinists  vigorously 
denied  this.  Stalin's  program,  as  expressed  at  « 
party  conference  in  1925,  was  to  conciliate  the 
peasantry  with  the  Soviet  regime  and  to  continue 
and  extend  Lenin's  NEW  ECONOMIC  POLICY  (NEP) 
This  program  was  attacked  as  counterrevolution- 
ary by  an  opposition  group  led  by  Trotsky  and 
soon  joined  by  Kamenev  and  Zinoviev  However, 
Stalm  was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  his  party 
The  expulsion  (1927)  of  Trotsky  and  Xmoviev  from 
tho  party  assured  Stalin  sole  leadership  Although 
he  held  no  formal  government  office  before  1941,  he 
dictated  Soviet  policy  as  head  of  the  Politburo  of 
the  Communist  party,  which  had  become  the  actual 
government  of  the  USSR  In  1928,  after  the  NEP 
had  achieved  considerable  success,  the  party,  on 
Stalin's  initiative,  reversed  its  potation  toward  the 
agrarian  problem  and  inaugurated  the  collectivisa- 
tion of  the  farms  Ruthless  measures  were  taken 
against  the  kulak  class — the  farmers  who  had  risen 
to  prosperity  under  the  NKP  and  who  represented 
a  "reactionary  element  "  At  the  same  time  tho 
first  FIVK-YMAR  PLAN  was  adopted  Although 
nearly  all  Communist  leaders  had— on  the  surface, 
at  least — rallied  to  Stalin  by  that  time,  Trotsky, 
who  was  deported  from  the  USSR  in  1929,  con- 
tinued his  bitter  opposition,  accusing  Stalin  of 
sacrificing  socialism  and  the  world  revolution  to 
his  personal  dictatorial  ambitions  Stalin,  on  the 
other  hand,  said  that  he  wa«  repudiating,  for  the 
time  being,  the  role  of  Russia  as  the  torchbearer  of 
world  revolution  and  emphasized  the  need  for  con- 
solidating "socialism  in  one  country"  (i  e  ,  Russia), 
he  maintained  that  the  success  of  tho  Russian  ex- 
periment, which  demanded  immense  sac  rmte  and 
unreserved  discipline,  would  achieve  the  double 
effect  of  rendering  the  USSR  immune  to  possible 
attacks  by  capitalist  nations  and  ot  demonstrating 
the  superiority  of  the  Communist  system  over 
capitalism.  The  world  economu  crisis  that  shook 
the  capitalist  nations  after  1929  and  the  simultan- 
eous and  spec  tautlar  development  of  Soviet 
economy  won  many  converts  to  Communism  and 
appeared  to  justify  Stalin's  view  In  the  field  of 
economy,  Stalin's  successive  Five- Year  Plans  repre- 
sented, on  the  whole,  a  ahift  to  the  left  from  Lenin's 
policy  In  the  political  and  cultural  fields,  the 
USSR  under  Stalin  moved  definitely  to  the  right 
The  ultimate  aim  of  MARXISM  -  the  "withering 
away"  of  the  state — waa  indefinitely  postponed, 
though  not  officially  abandoned  Instead,  Stalin 
made  hia  dictatorship- absolute  by  liquidating  all 
opposition  within  the  party  m  the  <  elebrated 
"purge"  trials  of  tho  1930s  The  "purge"  was 
touched  off  by  the  murder  (1934)  of  Stalin's  lieu- 
tenant, H  M.  KIROV,  whi(  h  led  to  the  prosecutions 
for  an  alleged  plot — vast,  Trotskj -inspired,  and 
aided  by  Nazi  Germany — to  overthrow  Stalin  N 
government  Among  those  accused  and  sentenced 
(all  of  whom  pleaded  guilty)  were  many  old  Bolshe- 
viks, including  Kamenev,  Zinoviev,  Rykov,  and 
Bukharm  The  purge  extended  even  to  the  head  of 
the  SECRET  POUCH,  ( J  G  Yagoda,  and  to  -wine  of 
tho  highest  army  officers,  notably  Marshal  Touk- 
haihevsky  Thousands  of  leaser  officials  were  ie- 
moved  At  that  price  "monolithic  unity"  waa  ob- 
tained by  the  time  the  purge  was  officially  ended 
in  1938  For  the  old  revolutionists,  who  despite 
their  ideologies  had  been  formed  in  the  «*  hool  of 
19th-century  individualism,  a  new  class  of  Com- 
muiiirtt-tramed  and  docile  bureaucrats  was  sub- 
stituted The  shift  to  the  right  (or  toward  stability, 
depending  on  the  viewpoint)  was  equally  manifest 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  tinned  forces  along 
disciplinarian  lines  reminiscent  of  the  reign  of 
Nicholas  I,  in  the  official  return  to  conservative 
divorce  and  birth-control  laws,  in  the  gradual  re- 
placement of  the  intransigent  measures  against  the 
RuHJian  Orthodox  Church  by  a  policy  whuh  made 
the  Church  an  instrument  of  the  state,  in  the  official 
hostility  toward  experimentation  in  the  art-j,  and 
most  important  of  all,  in  the  rebirth  of  nationalism 
and  in  the  mounting  distrust  of  the  West  and  of 
internationalism  Though  Stalin's  followers  never 
ceased  to  take  a  stand  as  champions  of  tho  working 
class  of  all  countries,  they  were  led  to  identify  the 
interests  of  the  international  proletariat  with  the 
national  interests  of  Russia,  Russia  being  the  solo 
country  where  the  proletariat  had  seuted  power 
While  logical  in  theory,  the  argument  had  to  be 
strained  to  the  utmost  in  its  practical  application, 
notably  after  Stalin's  conclusion  of  a  nonaggreswoa 
pact  with  Nan  Germany  in  Aug,,  1939.  In-  his 
internal  policy,  Stalin  created  the  framework  for  a 
potentially  more  democratic  government  through 
the  new  constitution  of  the  USSR,  promulgated  in 
1936  (see  UWWN  OP  SOVIST  SOCIAUBT  REPUBLIC*) 
An  admirable  draft,  the  constitution  actually 
changed  little  m  the  totalitarian  structure  of  the 
state,  for  it  left  the  ultimate  power  to  the  Commu- 
nist party.  With  regard  to  Soviet  policy  towards 
the  non-Ruseian  nationalities,  Stalin,  himself  a 
noa-Russian,  showed  keen  understanding.  The 
reaffirmed  and  broadened  the 
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Soviet  principle  of  autonomy  for  the  various  na- 
tionalities, at  the  same  time  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  great  variety  of  cultural  levels.  Paradoxi- 
cally, the  encouragement  Stalin  gave  to  the  full 
development  of  local  cultures  probably  did  more 
for  the  general  acceptance  of  Russian  culture  and 
speech  among  the  minorities  than  the  Russifica- 
txra  policy  of  the  tsars  With  some  notable  excep- 
tions (e.g  ,  in  the  cases  of  the  Volga  Germans,  the 
Tatars  of  CRIMEA,  and  the  CHECHEN  in  the  Cau- 
casus), tho  Soviet  government  followed  the  spirit 
of  the  1936  constitution  m  its  nationality  policy 
It  is  doubtful  that,  before  1939,  Stalin  had  a  defi- 
nite program  of  foreign  policy  other  than  a  general 
aim  to  keep  the  USSR  at  peace  Under  the  guidance 
of  LITVIXOV,  Russian  foreign  policy  strove  for  inter- 
national cooperation.  The  decision  to  enter  on  a 
pact  with  Germany  was  probably  largely  that  of 
Stalin  (who,  however,  never  ceased  to  act  in  consul- 
tation with  the  other  members  of  the  Politburo) 
When  Germany  broke  the  pact  and  attacked  Rus- 
sia in  June,  1941,  Stalin — who  in  the  preceding 
month  had  taken  over  the  premiership  from  Molo- 
tov — also  assumed  military  leadership.  If  Stalin 
was  the  chief  planner  of  Russian  strategy  in  the 
Second  WOULD  WAR,  he  must  be  reckoned  among 
the  great  generals  of  all  time  He  was  voted  the 
rank  of  marshal  of  tho  Soviet  Union  (1943)  and  of 
general issimo(  1946)  AtthoTtH*  HAN('ONFBHKHCF 
(1943)  and  YALTA  CONFERENCE  (1945)  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Churchill  and  at  the  POTSDAM 
CONFERENCE  (1945)  Stalin  proved  himself  a  con- 
summate diplomat  After  the  war  Stalin's  public 
appearances,  which  had  always  been  rare,  became 
ever  less  frequent  While  Molotov  and  Vishmsky, 
as  foreign  ministers,  were  in  the  limelight  an  the 
rift  between  Russia  and  the  Western  powers  was 
widening,  Stalin  affected  an  attitude  of  conciliatory 
aloofness  and  after  1949  refrained  from  public  com- 
ment altogether,  thus  giving  rise  to  iiimors  of  ill- 
ness and  even  of  death  In  fact,  Stalin,  unlike  con- 
temporary dictators  such  as  Hitler  and  Mussolini, 
had  always  been  retiring  and  was  seldom  soon  out- 
side the  Kremlin  His  remoteness  only  stimulated 
the  public  worslup  bestowed  on  him  His  portraits 
had  replaced,  or  were  hung  beside,  the  old  icons 
in  every  Russian  home,  and  the  fulsomencss  of  the 
praise  and  adulation  reached  its  climax  in  1949  on 
las  70th  birthday,  which  rame  near  to  being  au 
apotheosis  Almost  nothing  authoritative  is  known 
of  Stalin's  private  life  except  that  he  married 
twice,  that  both  his  wives  died  (the  second,  Nade- 
zhda  Sergovevna  Alleluyeva,  in  19J2),  and  that  he 
had  one  son  bv  eat  h  wife  His  younger  son,  Vasily, 
was,  as  of  1950,  a  general  in  the  Soviet  air  force 
Stalin  has  given  his  name  to  the  largest  present 
branch  of  Marxist  communism  The  term  Stalin- 
ism is  used  chiefly  to  distinguish  the  majority 
Communists,  who  look  to  the  USSR  for  guidance, 
from  Trotsky  ites  and  other  splinter  groups  Both 
Trotskyism  and  Stalinism  arc  interpretations  of  the 
Leninist  version  of  Marxism,  while  each  group 
claims  to  represent  in  its  purity  Unlike  Trotsky- 
ism, however,  Stalinism  can  be  judged  not  only 
by  the  light  of  written  theory,  but  also  bv  its  c  on- 
crete  accomplishments,  as  outlined  earlier  in  this 
article  Stalin  himself  is  the  author  of  many 
volumes,  which  are  being  published  as  his  collected 
works  in  Russian  Among  his  writings  translated 
into  English  are  Leninwm  (Kng  tr  ,  2  vols  ,  1928 
33),  Ptoblems  of  Lemmam  (Eng  tr  ,  19J4),  The 
Great  Patriotic  War  of  the  Soviet  Union  (1945),  and 
other  collections  of  speeches,  articles,  and  reports 
There  are  numerous  biographies  of  Stalin,  some 
adulatory,  sue  h  as  that  of  Henri  Barbusse  (Eng 
tr  ,  1935),  some  clearly  prejudiced,  such  as  that  by 
Leon  Trotsky  (1946)  See  Boris  Souvarme,  Stalin 
a  Political  Survey  of  Bolshevism  (1939) ,  Isaac  Deut- 
scher,  Stalin  a  Political  Biography  (1949) 

Stalin,  Bulgaria*  see  VARNA 

Stalinabad  (sta"lymubat'),  city  (1926  pop.  5,607, 
1939  pop  82.540,  1948  estimated  pop  110,000), 
capital  of  Stalinabad  oblast  and  of  Tadehik  SSR 
It  is  the  center  of  an  agricultural  region  and  has 
cotton  and  silk  mills,  tanneries,  machinery  plants, 
distilleries,  and  tobacco  manufactures  An  im- 
portant transportation  center,  it  is  the  hub  of  a 
narrow-gauge  railroad  net  Stahnabad  developed 
after  1929  on  the  site  of  the  old  Tadzhik  village  of 
Dyushambe,  it  is  a  modern  city  with  broad,  tree- 
lined  thoroughfares  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Tadshik 
state  university 

Stalingrad  (stalyingrat'),  city  (1926  pop.  151,490, 
1939  pop  445,476),  capital  of  Stalingrad  oblast, 
SE  European  RSFSR,  a  port  on  the  lower  Volga, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  small  Tsaritsa  river.  Until  1925 
it  wae  named  Tsaritsyn  Here  the  Volga  makes  a 
westward  bend,  only  40  mi  distant  from  eastern 
bend  of  the  Don.  a  canal  is  projected  to  hnk  Stalin- 
grad still  more  closely  with  the  Don  and  thus  with 
the  Donets  Basin.  Stalingrad  is  a  leading  commer- 
cial and  industrial  center  of  the  Volga  region  and  is 
connected  by  major  railroads  with  Moscow,  the 
Ukraine,  ana  the  Caucasus.  Its  port,  which  han- 
dle* petroleum,  fleh,  lumber,  and  ooal,  is  an  im- 
portant transfer  point.  The  industries,  which 
developed  chiefly  under  the  Soviet  regime,  produce 
quality  steels,  tractors,  oil-drilhng  machinery,  ma- 
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chine  tools,  ball  bearings,  and  canned  goods,  there 
also  are  oil  refineries  (for  oil  from  Baku),  lumber 
nulls,  and  shipyards  Stalingrad  has  several  medi- 
cal, agricultural,  and  technical  schools.  The  city, 
which  is  served  by  a  circular  railroad  belt,  is  an 
amalgamation  of  separate  industrial  settlements 
and  extends  for  c  30  mi  along  the  nght  (western) 
bank  of  the  Volga  Founded  in  1589  on  the  site  of 
a  Tatar  settlement  as  a  Russian  stronghold,  it  fell 
to  the  rebels  under  Stenka  Razin  (1670)  and  under 
Pugachev  (1774)  In  the  19th  cent  Tsantsyn  be- 
came an  important  commercial  center  During  the 
Russian  civil  war  it  was  defended  (1918)  by  Soviet 
troops  under  Stalin  and  Voroshilov,  but  in  1919-20 
it  was  held  by  the  Whites  under  Demkm  Stalin- 
grad was  virtually  destroyed  in  one  of  the  decisive 
battles  of  the  Second  World  War  In  Sept ,  1942,  a 
German  army  (consisting  of  22  divisions,  including 
Italian,  Hungarian,  and  Rumanian  forces),  com- 
manded by  Gen  Friedrich  von  Paulus,  began  tho 
all-out  attack  on  Stalingrad,  which  was  defended 
by  16  divisions  under  Gen  Vasily  I  Chuikov 
Stalin  ordered  the  city  held  at  all  costs  After  two 
months  of  house-to-house  fighting  the  Germans 
had  conquered  most  of  the  city,  yet  the  defenders, 
joined  by  the  remaining  civilian  population,  con- 
tinued their  desperate  stand,  thus  giving  Grigori 
Zhukov  time  to  prepare  a  counter-offensive  In 
Nov  ,  1942,  two  Russian  columns,  advancing  from 
the  north  and  from  the  south,  joined  between  tho 
Volga  and  Don  bends  and  cut  off  the  Germane  A 
German  relief  force  was  routed  (Dec  ,  1942)  On 
Fob  2,  1943,  Paulus  surrendered  with  the  rem- 
nants of  his  army  In  the  battle  of  Stalingrad,  the 
Axis  fences  lost  some  3.30,000  men  Tho  Russians 
followed  up  their  victory  with  a  mighty  westward 
drive  and  generally  remained  on  the  offensive  for 
the  remainder  of  the  war  Rebuilding  of  Stalingrad 
was  begun  immediately  after  its  liberation,  and  bv 
1050  its  pre-war  population  figure  had  again  been 
reached  There  are  numerous  accounts  of  the  battle 
of  Stalingrad  See  Alexander  Worth,  The  Year  of 
Malinffrad  (1947),  and  the  novel  by  Thcodor  Pho- 
vior,  Stalingrad  (Kng  tr  ,  1948) 

Stslmir  (HtulyTnycV),  city  (1939  pop  15,000), 
capital  of  South  Ossotian  Autonomous  Oblast, 
Georgian  SSR  It  IK  in  an  orchard  region  It  was 
named  Takhmval  until  1936 

Stall  no  (sta'lymfi),  city  (1926  pop  174,230,  1939 
pop  462.395),  capital  of  Stalmo  oblast,  SE  Uk- 
raine It  is  a  major  c  enter  of  the  industrial  DONETS 
BASIN  There  are  iron  and  steel  mills,  machinery 
works,  a  nitrate  plant,  and  c  lothmg  and  food  indus- 
tries It  was  founded  in  the  1870s  by  a  Scottish 
industrialist  named  Hughes  and  called  Yuzovka 
for  him  The  name  was  later  changed  to  Stalin  and 
(c  1935)  to  Stalmo 

Stalinogorsk  (stu"lvmug6rsk/)  ,city  (pop  76.207), 
central  European  RSFSR,  S  of  Moscow  It  is  a 
lignite-mining  center  and  an  industrial  city,  with 
machine-building  and  chemical  plants  Founded  in 
1930,  it  was  briefly  held  (1941)  by  tho  Germans 
during  their  drive  to  capture  Moscow  in  the  Second 
World  War 

Stalin  Peak,  Czechoslovakia  see  TATRA 

Stalin  Peak,  24,590  ft  high,  Tadzhik  SSR,  in  the 
Pamir,  highest  point  in  the  USSR  Its  former  name 
was  Garmo  Peak 

Stalinsk  (sta'lylnsk),  city  (1926  pop  3,894,  1939 
pop  169,538, 1945 estimated  pop  223,000),  RSI* BR, 
in  S  central  Siberia,  on  the  Tom  river,  which  be- 
comes navigable  here  It  is  an  industiial  center  of 
the  Kuznetsk  Basin,  with  metalluigical.  chemical, 
and  machinery  plants  The  city  consists  of  the  old 
town  of  Kuznetsk  (founded  in  1618  as  a  Russian 
fortress)  and  of  a  new  industrial  section,  joined 
with  Kuznetsk  in  1932  to  form  Stalinsk 

stall,  small  division  of  a  larger  space,  sometimes 
partly  partitioned  Tho  term  is  used  for  a  booth 
for  display  and  selling  at  an  exhibition,  for  a  oom- 
partment  in  a  stable  or  kennel,  or,  in  Kngland,  for 
the  forward  seats  in  a  theater  on  hestra  In  a 
church  or  cathedral  the  stalls  aic  the  fixed  seats 
built  in  rows  along  the  sides  of  the  CHVNCKL  and 
used  by  the  clergy  and  choir  They  formed  part  of 
the  church  furniture  at  an  early  period  when  tho 
officiating  clergy  had  increased  in  number  At 
first  movable  seats,  they  later  became  an  architec- 
tural feature.  The  choir  stalls  may  be  ananged  in 
a  single  tier  or  in  several  tiers,  one  behind  another 
The  prayer  rest  for  each  stall  is  formed  by  the  back 
of  the  one  preceding  it  Each  seat  folds  back  to 
give  space  for  kneeling  or  standing,  and  the  miserere 
or  projecting  corbel  upon  its  under  surface  then 
furnishes  a  rest  for  the  priest  in  the  long  periods 
of  standing  In  the  medieval  stalls  the  miserere 
was  carved  with  scenes  from  everyday  life  or 
with  fabulous  animal  forms.  From  the  14th  cent 
onward  the  stalls  became  objects  of  the  wood 
carver's  limitless  skill,  with  high  traceried  backs 
and  sculptured  arms.  The  uppermost  tier  was 
often  crowned  by  high  gables  or  by  canopies  of 
richest  tabernacle  work,  supported  on  colonnettes 
and  terminating  in  spires  Such  are  the  magnificent 
stalls  (c.1530)  in  St  George's  Chapel.  Windsor, 
assigned  to  the  use  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter 
In  Italy  are  the  handBoraest  of  the  Renaissance 
stalls,  many  16th-century  examples  having  both 
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carved  and  intarsia  adornment,  as  at  Siena  cathe- 
dral. 

Stalling*,  Laurence  (st6'lmgz),  1894-,  American 
dramatist,  b.  Macon,  Ga  ,  grad  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege (B  A  ,  1915)  and  Georgetown  Umv  (MS, 
1922)  After  some  journalistic  experience  he  be- 
came assistant  dramatic  critic,  and  later  literary 
editor,  of  the  New  York  World  His  expcuences  as 
a  captain  of  Marines  in  the  First  World  War,  in 
whu  h  ho  lost  a  leg,  contributed  to  tho  realism  of 
What  Pnce  Glory  (produced  1924),  a  sensationally 
successful  war  play  written  with  Maxwell  Ander- 
son, and  Plumes  (1924),  a  popular  novel  Stalhngs 
has  also  written  many  moving-picture  scenarios 

Stambaugh  (strim'bd),  city  (pop  2,081),  W  Upper 
Peninsula,  N  Mich  ,  on  the  Menommee  iron  range 
near  Iron  River,  settled  c  1878,  me  as  a  village 
1895,  as  a  city  1923. 

Stamboliski,  Aleksandr.  see  STAMBUUSKI,  ALEX- 
ANDER. 

Stambul,  Turkey   see  ISTANBUL 

Stambuliski,  Alexander,  Bulgarian  Alektandr  Stam- 
bolmki  (nleksan'dur  sUmbtflc'ske),  1879-1923, 
Bulgarian  statesman  He  founded  (1908)  the  rad- 
ical Peasant  party  By  1911  he  had  become  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  to  Tsar  Ferdinand,  and 
from  1915  to  1918  he  was  jailed  for  opposing  the 
entry  of  Bulgaria  into  the  First  World  War  on  the 
side  of  tho  Central  Powers  After  Ferdinand's 
deposition  and  the  accession  of  Boris  III,  Stam- 
buliski became  premier  (1919)  and  virtual  dictator 
(1920)  Supported  by  his  peasant  Orange  Guard, 
he  used  his  powers  to  carry  out  agrarian  reforms 
and  founded  the  Green  Peasant  International  Ho 
sought  to  conciliate  the  neighbors  of  Bulgaria  and 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly , 
which  he  had  helped  to  negotiate  in  1919  In  1923 
a  coup  d'etat,  supported  by  army  officers  and 
by  Macedonian  nationalists  and  led  by  TSANKOV. 
overthrew  his  government  Stambuliski  fled  but 
was  shot  dead  by  his  pursuers 

Stambulov,  Stefan  (stcVfau  sUmboo'l&f),  1864-95, 
Bulgaiian  statesman  He  led  the  unsuccessful  re- 
volt of  1875,  which  was  ruthlessly  suppressed  by 
the  Turks  in  the  "Bulgarian  atrocities  "  Stam- 
bulov fought  (1877-78)  on  the  side  of  the  Russians 
in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  and  after  the  creation  of 
tho  Bulgarian  state  became  parliamentary  leader  of 
tho  National  Liberal  party  He  opposed  the  pro- 
Hussian  fart  ion  that  deposed  Prince  Alexander  in 

1886  and  organized  a  counterrevolution  that  placed 
Ferdinand  of  Saxo-Coburg-Gotha  on  the  throne  in 

1887  Ferdinand  made  him  premier,  and  Stam- 
bulov wielded  dictatorial  power     He  consolidated 
Bulgarian  independence  but  did  not  secure  Fei- 
dmand's    recognition    by   the    European    powers 
After   having    resigned    in    1894,    he  was  fatall} 
wounded  (1895)  by  an  assassin 

Stamford,  municipal  borough  (pop.  9,947),  in  the 
Parts  of  Ke&teven,  Lincolnshire,  England,  on  the 
Welland  It  is  the  supposed  site  of  a  defeat  of  the 
Picts  and  Scots  by  the  Saxons  in  449  and  was 
one  of  the  Five  Boroughs  of  the  Danes  Many  of 
its  historic  buildings  have  been  destroyed  (some  of 
them  when  the  town  was  sacked  by  the  Lancas- 
trians in  1461),  but  remaining  are  several  old 
churches  (including  St  Mary's,  All  Saints.  St 
John's,  and  St  George's) ,  part  of  an  ancient  Bene- 
dictine priory  of  St  Leonard,  a  gato  of  Brasenosr 
College  (founded  by  a  group  from  Oxford  m  1333, 
when  Stamford  vied  with  Oxford  as  a  seat  of 
learning) ,  and  several  almshouses  (called  "calhseH," 
since  they  were  founded  by  Calais  merchants),  m- 
Hudmg  Biowne's  Hospital  East  of  town,  in 
Northamptonshire,  is  Burghley  House  (16th  cent  ), 
containing  collections  of  pic  tures  and  tapestry  and 
built  by  Lord  Burghley  who  is  buried  in  St  Mar- 
tin's, near  by 

Stamford.  1  City,  now  coextensive  with  Stamford 
town  (pop  61,215),  SW  Conn  ,  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  settled  1641,  chartered  as  a  city  1893  A 
referendum  in  Nov  ,  1947,  brought  long-delayed 
consolidation  of  town  and  c  ity  goy  ernments  City 
of  manufactures  (locks,  hardware,  machinery,  chem- 
icals, plastics,  and  clothing),  it  is  also  a  city  of 
tommuteis  to  New  York  and  has  fine  residential 
sections  at  Shippan  Point  and  in  tho  hills  to  the 
north  The  large  Cummmgs  Park  (for  Homer  8 
Cumimngs)  is  on  the  Sound  \  five-month  strike 
(1945-1946)  at  the  Yale  *  Towne  factory  had  no- 
table repercussions  Sc>e  H  F  Sherwood,  The  Story 
of  Stamford  (1930)  2  Resort  village  (pop  1,088), 
E  central  NY,  in  the  Catskills,  on  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Delaware  and  SW  of  Albany,  me 
1870  S  City  (1940  pop  4,810;  1947  estimated  pop 
6,200),  W  central  Texas,  NNW  of  Abilene, founded 
1900,  me  1901  Though  it  still  has  large  ranches 
about  it  and  has  an  annual  Texas  Cowboy  Reunion, 
it  is  mostly  a  settled  farm  market  with  cotton  gins 
and  a  compress,  mattress  factories,  and  other 
processing  plants 

Stamford  Bridge,  village,  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  on  the  D«rwent  and  NE  of  York  King 
Harold  here  defeated  Harold  Hardrada  (Harold 
III)  and  Tostig  m  1066 

stammering:  aee  STUTTERING 

Stamp,  josialt  Charles,  1st  Baron  Stamp  of  Short- 
lands,  1880-1941,  English  economist  and  financier 


*r*iatkmUd  b?  SttALb  CAPITALS,  The  key  to  prMmaciatfoa  faces  page  1. 


STAMP 

Active  in  many  national  and  international  economic 
commissions,  he  played  an  important  part  in  the 
framing  of  the  Dawes  and  Young  plans  for  German 
reparations  and  was  economic  adviser  to  the  British 
government  after  1939  He  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age in  1938  He  died  in  an  air  raid  on  London  His 
books  include  Fundamental  Principles  of  Taxation 
in  the  Light  of  Modern  Developments  (1921 ,  rev  ed  , 
1936),  Financial  Afttrmath  of  the  War  (1930),  and 
Christianity  and  Economics  (1939) 

stamp,  see  POSTAGE  STAMP  and  SEAL 

Starapa,  Gaspara  (ga'sparil  st'im'pa),  c  1523-1554, 
Italian  poet  She  was  a  strident  of  the  classics, 
ancient  and  Italian  Her  verse  celebrates  her  un- 
happy romance  and  is  characterized  by  depth  of 
feeling  and  a  passionate  tenderness  See  Lorna 
de'  Luce  hi,  An  A  nthologi/  of  Italian  Poems  (1922) 


1882 

1789  and  the  Russian  revolutions  of  1906  and  1917 
In  the  United  States  the  standard  of  living  as 
determined  by  the  amount  of  savings  and  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  goods  and  services  has  steadily 
increased  The  lower  economic  classes  have  reached, 
and  in  many  cases  have  surpassed,  the  standard 
attained  by  the  lower  middle  class  in  the  19th  cent 
With  the  introduction  of  mass  standardization,  the 
cost  of  production  of  such  items  as  telephones, 
radios,  and  automobiles  has  been  considerably  low- 
eied,  so  that  the  prices  of  these  articles  have  fallen 
within  the  reach  of  those  economic  classes  to  whom 
earlier  they  were  unobtainable  luxuries  Bee  Q  R 
Tugwell,  Our  Economic  Society  and  Ita  Problems 
(1934),  J  S  Bam,  Pricing,  Distribution,  and  Em- 

loi/mmt  (1948) 

indards,  National  Bureau  of,  bureau  of  the  U  S 


blOgl 

Staaf 


lie    L<uccni,  An  Amnoioga  nj  jiaiwn  roeme  \  iv&t)      oiauuaiua,  JLIBUVIUMJ  ouicnu  ui,  uuruuu  ui  mo  \j  o 
Stamp  Act,  1765,  revenue  law  passed  by  the  English      Dept    of  Commerce,  established  in    1901   for  re- 


Parliament  (upon  the  insistence  of  George  GREN- 
VILLE)  \\hieh  extended  the  Britibh  stump  tax  to 
America  bv  requiring  all  publications  and  legal 
documents  issued  in  the  colonies  to  bear  a  stamp 
This  law  continued  the  pohcv  of  obtaining  part  of 
the  cost  of  colonial  defense  and  administration  from 
the  colonials  begun  in  1673  The  Stamp  Act  was 
vehemently  attacked  in  the  colonial  press  ami 
denounced  by  Samuel  Adams  and  other  colonial 
spokesmen,  such  as  Christopher  Gadsden,  Patrick 
Henry,  John  Dickinson,  John  Lamb,  Joseph  War- 
ren, and  Paul  Revere  Organizations  known  as  the 
SONS  or  LIBERTY  were  formed  to  protect  colonial 
freedom,  merchants  boycotted  English  goods,  and 
the  Massachusetts  legislature,  following  the  sugges- 


search  in  physics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
engineering  It  determines  the  national  standards 
of  weights  and  mea&ures  and  carries  on  research 
toward  the  improvement  of  such  standards  and 
methods  of  measurement  One  of  its  responsibilities 
is  the  development  of  improved  methods  for  testing 
materials  and  equipment  It  acts  as  an  advisory 
service  for  government  agencies  on  scientific  and 
technical  matters  and  develops  specifications  for 
the  purchase  of  government  supplies  It  cooperates 
with  state  governments  and  with  industries  and 
national  organisations  m  specifications  and  in 
safety  codes  The  bureau  has  research  associates 
whose  salaries  are  paid  by  certain  technical  groups 
It  publishes  the  Journal  of  Research 


tion  of  James  OTIS,  issued  a  call  for  a  general  con-    standing  stones,  monoliths  or  great  stones,  unhewn, 


gress  to  find  means  of  resisting  the  law  At  the 
Stamp  Act  (Congress,  which  met  Oct  7,  1765,  in 
New  York  city,  delegates  from  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware,  South  Carolina,  Maryland,  and  Con- 
necticut listened  to  Christopher  GADSDKN  plead  for 
colonial  cooperation  The  delegates  then  adopted 
a  Declaration  of  Rights,  a  Petition  to  the  King,  and 
a  Memorial  to  Both  Houses  of  Parliament  These 
documents  declared  that  freeborn  Englishmen 
could  not  be  taxed  without  their  consent  and  since 
the  colonists  were  not  represented  in  Parliament 
any  tax  imposed  on  them  without  the  consent  of 
their  colonial  legislatures  was  unconstitutional 
Fearing  a  loss  of  trade,  Parliament  repealed  the 
Stamp  Act  in  1766 

Stamps,  city  (pop  2,405),  SW  Ark  ,  near  the  Red 
River,  in  a  cotton  and  lumber  area  Oil  has  be- 
come the  most  important  product 

stamp  tax,  method  of  collecting  duties  on  certain 
transactions  by  means  of  a  validating  stamp  at- 
tac  hed  to  the  taxable  instrument,  whic  h  may  bo 
a  judicial  act,  a  commercial  document,  a  transfer 
of  property,  or  law  proceedings  This  stamp  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  a  postage  stamp,  which  is 
not  a  duty,  but  a  simple  method  of  paying  the 
government  for  a  service  rendered  Stamp  taxes, 
apparently  originating  in  the  Netherlands,  were 
introduced 


ito  England  in  1C94  and  extended  to 

the  American  colonies  in  1765    The  English  stamp 

tax  was  levied  on  the  writing  material  upon  which      ,  v , _    ,  .„.  ,^     

the  instrument  was  written  until  1797,  when  Pitt  SUndish,    town    (pop     1,472),  SW    Maine, 

changed  the  tax  so  that  it  would  apply  to  the  value  Sebago  Lake,  settled  1754,  mo  17K5 

of  the  transaction  rather  than  to  the  number  of  Standley,     William    Harrison,  1872-,    American 

words  used     In  the  United  States,  stamp  taxes,  admiral  and  diplomat,  b  Ukiah,  Calif  ,grad  Annap- 


set  up  as  primitive  monuments  in  isolated  positions 
or  m  groups,  commemorating  events  public  or 
personal  or  serving  as  boundary  marks  or  as 
memorials  of  prehistoric  burials  Sue  h  a  MEG  \i  ITH- 
10  'MONUMENT  standing  alone  is  called  a  ME-NHIU 
When  several  are  grouped  together  in  a  cin  le,  the 
formation  is  in  some  regions  known  as  a  GBOMLECH 
In  France,  the  British  Isles,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  m  South  America,  and  in  other  widely 
scattered  regions  they  are  found  in  large  numbers 
Standish,  Miles  or  Myl«s,  c  1584-1660,  American 
colonist,  b  Lancashire,  England  After  serving  as 
a  soldier  for  a  number  of  years,  Standish  accom- 
panied the  PILGUIMS  to  America  on  the  Mayjlowcr 
(1620)  and  was  recognued  at  once  a*  the  military 
leader  of  Plymouth  Colony  He  was  probably  not 
a  Puritan  or  an  Independent  Several  times  ho 
saved  the  colony  from  the  Indians,  and  in  1623  ho 
saved  the  settlement  at  Wey mouth  In  1625  ho 
was  sent  to  England  as  a  colonial  agent,  particu- 
larly concerned  with  the  money  advanc  ed  to  the 
colonists  by  the  merchants  adventurers  of  London 
In  1628  he  anested  Thomas  MORTON  of  Merrv 
Mount  Standish  was  treasurer  of  the  colony 
(1644-49),  held  other  posts,  and  was  a  founder  of 
Duxbury,  Mass  ,  where  there  is  a  monument  to 
him  Henry  W  Longfellow,  m  The  Courtship  of 
Mile-)  Standish,  and  James  li  Lowell,  m  his  Inter- 
view) with  Milrs  Standish,  drew  wholly  from  fiction 
See  biographies  by  J  S  C  Abbott  (1872),  Tudor 
Jenks  (1905),  and  T  C  Portous  (1920) 

tear 


apphmg  not  only  to  legal  and  commercial  acts 

but  also  to  goods,  were  used  to  finance  the  Civil 

War  and  the  Spanish-American  War 
Stanberry,  city  (pop    1,893),  NW  Mo  ,  NE  of  St. 

Joseph,  in  a  stock,  poultry,  and  grain  area 
standard  of  living,  the  average  status  of  a  nation  or 


ohs,  1895  Commissioned  (1899)  ensign  m  the 
U  S  navy,  he  rose  through  the  grades  to  become 
rear  admiral  in  1927  After  serving  (1933-37)  as 
chief  of  naval  operations,  he  retued  (1937)  He 
served  on  many  diplomatic  missions  before  he  was 
(1942-43)  U  S  ambassador  to  the  USSR 


a  group  measured  in  terms  of  the  food,  clothing,    standpatters,  in  U  S  history  ,  term  whic  h  was  widely 


sheltoi,  and  the  like  usod  by  the  individuals  of  the 
group  The  determination  of  a  standard  of  living 
is  relative,  depending  upon  the  individual  judg- 
ment of  the  observer  as  to  what  constitutes  a  high 
or  a  low  scale  A  relative  index  to  the  standard  of 
living  of  a  certain  economic  grouo  can  be  gathered 
from  a  c  ompanson  of  the  cost  of  living  and  the  wage 


used  early  in  the  20th  t  ent  to  designate  the  con- 
servatives in  the  Republican  paity  as  against  the 
iNmjitc.bNTS  or  progressive  Republic  tins  The  term 
is  said  to  ha\e  originated  m  Mark  Hanna's  remark 
concerning  an  ele<  tion — all  that  was  necessary  for 
Republican  success  was,  in  pokor  parlance,  to 
"stand  pat  " 


scale  or  personal  income    The  items  which  make  up    standpipe,  tank  or  pipe  placed  in  an  elevated  posi- 


a  standard  of  living  include  not  only  the  material 
articles  of  consumption,  but  also  the  number  of 
dependents  in  u  family,  the  geographical  location  of 
their  abode  (environment),  the  educational  facili- 
ties, and  the  financial  amount  spent  for  health, 
recreation,  and  social  services  The  standard  of 
living  in  different  countries  varies,  depending  upon 
what  items,  services,  and  other  factors  are  taken 


tion  to  furnish  a  required  pressure  head  It  may 
serve  to  lead  water  into  a  boiler  despite  steam  pres- 
sure, or  it  may  be  u&ed  on  the  eduction  pipes  of 
steam  pumps  to  absorb  concussions  resulting  from 
uneven  flow  In  hydraulic  engineering  a  standpipe 
finds  use  as  a  part  of  the  water  main  to  supply 
elevated  points  or  to  equalize  the  force  against 
which  an  engine  has  to  act 


into  consideration     What  is  a  necessity  for  one  Stanfleld,    Clarkson,    1793-1867,    English    marine 

nation  might  be  considered  a  luxury  for  another,  painter    He  was  first  a  sailor,  then  a  scone  painter 

and  vice  versa     In  general  the  term  is  used  for  From  1827  he  became  known  for  his  easel  pictures, 

comparisons  involving  the  amount  of  goods  that  for  the  most  part  dramatic  marines    His  Entrance 

can  be  enjoyed  by  a  particular  economic  class  to  Zuyder  Zee  and  Lake  Como  (National  Gall  ,  Lon- 

Unemployment,  low  wages,  crowded  living  condi-  don)  and  Sands  near  Boulogne  and  A  Rocky  Bay 

tions,  and  physical  calamities,  such  as  drought,  (Victoria  and  Albert  Mus  )  are  good  examples 

flood,  or  war,  may  bring  a  drop  in  the  standard  of  Stanford,  Sir  Charles!  Villiers,  1852-1924,  English 

living,  and  conversely  an  increase  in  social  benefits  composer   and    teacher,    b.    Dublin,    studied    at 

and  higher  wages  may  bring  about  a  rise    Nations  Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  and  with  Remecke 

enjoying  a  high  standard  of  living  are  the  United  in  Leipzig    He  was  organist  (1873-93)  at  Trinity 

States,  England,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Sweden,  College,  Cambridge.   In  1883  he  became  professor 

Denmark,  and  Switzerland     Discontent  with  the  of  music  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  in  1887 

standard  of  hvmg  lias  often  caused  political  up-  at  Cambridge,  he  held  both  positions  until  his 

heavals  which  have  resulted  m  the  overthrow  of  the  death.  He  conducted  ( 1885-1902)  the  Bach  Choir 

existing  regime,  as  m  the  French  Revolution  of  of  London  and  (from  1897)  the  Leeds  Philharmonic 


Society  He  was  knighted  in  1902.  His  composi- 
tions include  seven  operas,  of  which  the  comic 
opera  Shamu*  O'Bnen  (1896)  was  most  popular, 
seven  symphonies,  choral  works,  and  chamber 
music.  Ho  edited  and  arranged  collections  of  Irish 
songs  and  wrote  a  textbook  of  composition  and 
several  autobiographical  works  See  J  A.  Fuller- 
Maitland,  The  Muaic  of  Parry  and  Stanford  (1934) , 
iraphy  by  H  P  Greene  (1935) 

'ord,    Leland    (16'lund    stan'furd),     1824-93. 

American  railroad  builder,  politician,  and  philan- 
thropist, b  Wateivhet,  N  Y  Alter  a  stay  m  Wis- 
consin practicing  law,  he  went  to  Cahfoima,  where 
he  beianie  a  successful  merchant  AH  Republican 
governor  (1861-63),  he  helped  hold  California  m 
the  Union  He  was  one  of  the  four  founders  of  the 
Central  Pacific  RR,  of  whic  h  he  was  president 
until  his  death,  and  ho  personally  superintended 
part  of  its  construction.  He  was  also  president 
(1885-90)  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
From  1885  to  his  death  he  was  a  U  S  Senator. 
He  founded  and  endowed  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 
as  a  memorial  to  his  son,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr 
His  wife,  Jane  Lathrop  Stanford,  1826-1905,  b 
Albany,  N  Y  ,  shared  in  founding  the  university 
and  continued  to  aid  it  after  his  death  See  biog- 
raphy by  G  T.  Clark  (1931),  Oscar  Lewis,  The 
Big  Four  (1938) ,  Bertha  Bernor,  Mrs  Leland  Stan- 
ford (1935) 

Stanford,  city  (pop  1,940),  co  seat  of  Lincoln  co  , 
central  Ky  ,  SSW  of  Lexington,  founded  1786  In 
1775  Benjamin  LOGAN  built  a  fort  here 
Stanford  University,  mainly  at  Palo  Alto,  Calif  , 
nonsectanati,  coeducational,  charteied  1885, 
opened  1891  as  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity, still  the  legal  name  (see  STANI-ORD,  LI-LAND, 
and  STANFORD,  JANE  L  )  It  has  schools  of  business 
(graduate),  education,  engineering,  humanities  and 
sciences  (with  journalism),  law,  medicine  (in  San 
Francisco),  and  mineral  sciences  There  are  im- 
portant art,  history,  and  natural  history  museums, 
a  food  research  institute,  the  Ryan  high-voltage 
laboratory,  the  Dudley  herbarium,  an  aeronautic 
laboratory,  a  university  press,  and  the  Hopkins 
marine  station  (at  Pacific  Giove)  The  library  col- 
lections include  the  Hoover  Library  on  War,  Revo- 
lution, and  Peace  Stanford  is  noted  for  research 
and  graduate  work  and  for  leadership  in  the  curricu- 
lum plans  for  major  subjects  and  for  independent 
study  David  Starr  JORD\N  was  the  first  president 
Stanhope,  Charles  Stanhope,  3d  Earl  (sta'nup), 
1753-1810,  English  scientist  and  political  figure 
He  was  a  friend  of  the  younger  William  Pitt,  mar- 
ried Pitt  s  sister,  Hester,  and,  upon  entering  Par- 
liament in  1 780,  opposed  the  war  with  the  Americ  an 
colonies  and  supported  parliamentary  reform  and 
other  measures  advocated  b>  Pitt  Stanhope  op- 
posed Pitt's  sinking  fund,  however,  ami  bet  ame 
estranged  fiom  him  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
trench  Revolution,  declaring  against  the  policy  oi 
repression  at  home  and  intervention  abroad  A 
vigorous  supporter  of  the  trench  republican  ideal, 
he  became  known  as  "Citizen"  Stanhope  and  ab- 
sented himself  from  the  House  of  Lords  (1795 
1800)  His  indefatigable  sc  lentihc  experiments  pro- 
due  ed  a  fireproof  stucco,  calculating  machines, 
lenses,  and,  most  important,  machines  for  printing 
and  stereotyping  Others,  less  successful,  included 
experiments  on  steam  navigation  The  Stanhope 
lens  and  the  Stanhope  press  are  named  for  him 
Lady  Hester  SIANHOPE,  famous  eccentnc,  was  his 
daughter  See  biography  by  G  P  Gooch  (1914) 
Stanhope,  Lady  Hester  Lucy,  1776-1839,  English 
trayeler  She  was  private  secrotaiy  and  hostess  for 
her  um  le,  William  Pitt  Leaving  England  in  1810, 
she  traveled  in  the  Levant,  adopting  Eastern  male 
dress  and  a  religion  which  wag  a  composite  of  Chns- 
tiamty  and  Mohammedanism  She  finally  settled 
among  the  Druses  of  the  Lebanon  nits  in  an  aban- 
doned convent  that  she  rebuilt  and  fortified  The 
half-civilized  tribes  regarded  her  as  a  prophetess, 
as,  in  time,  she  came  to  regard  herself,  she  incited 
them  to  resist  an  Egyptian  invasion  (1831)  of 
Syria  European  tiavolers,  including  Lamartine 
and  Kmglake,  wrote  accounts  of  their  visits  to  her 
Her  personal  physician,  C  L  Meryon,  recorded  her 
life  m  Memoirs  of  the  Lady  Heater  Stanhope  (1845) 
and  in  Travels  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  (1846)  See 
biography  by  Joan  Hashp  (1934) 
Stanhope,  James  Stanhope,  1st  Earl.  1673-1721, 
English  general  and  statesman,  studied  at  Eton 
and  Oxford  He  served  in  the  army  m  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  becoming  one  of  Marlbor- 
ough's  trusted  lieutenants.  Stanhope  was  appoint- 
ed (1706)  minister  to  Spam,  and  in  1708  he  was 
made  commander  in  chief  of  the  British  forces 
there  He  soon  captured  Minorca,  taking  Port 
Mahon  and  making  it  a  winter  base  for  the  fleet, 
later  he  used  as  his  second  title  Viscount  Stanhope 
of  Mahon  He  won  the  battle  of  Alroenara  (1710), 
but  lost  his  army  to  the  French  at  Brihuega  (1710) 


which  followed  the  war,  and  he  continued  to  hold 
high  office  under  George  I  As  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  (1717-18),  he  earned  through  the  plans 
originated  by  Robert  Walpole  to  fund  the  national 
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debt,  but  was  never  implicated  in  the  SOUTH  SKA 
BUBBLE  He  was  elevated  to  the  earldom  in  1718. 
See  Basil  Williams,  Stanhope  (1032) 

Stanhope,  Philip  Dormer:  see  CHESTERFIELD,  PHII> 
IP  DORMER  STANHOPE,  4TH  EARL  OF 

Stanhope,  Philip  Henry  Stanhope,  5th  Earl,  1805- 
75,  English  historian  He  achieved  some  political 
importance  as  undersecretary  for  foreign  affairs 
(1834-35)  under  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  Robert 
Peel's  first  ministry  and  secretary  of  the  Indian 
board  of  control  (1845-46)  m  Peel's  second  minis- 
try In  Parliament  he  favored  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws  and  secured  passage  of  the  Copyright  Act  of 
1842  Stanhope  founded  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  (1869)  and  was  prime  mover  m  organizing 
(1869)  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  He 
wrote  standard  histories  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  (1870)  and  of  the  period  from  1713  to  1783 
(7  vols  ,  1836-54)  He  also  wrote  History  of  the  War 
of  Succession  in  Spain  (1832)  and  an  authoritative 
biography  of  William  Pitt  (1861-62) 

Stanhope  (atan'hop",  st&'nup),  borough  (pop 
1,100),  NW  N  J  ,  on  the  old  Morris  Canal  near 
Lake  Hopatcong,  settled  1714,  me  1904  It  pro- 
duced iron  m  the  Revolution 

Stanislaus  I  (Stanislaus  Leazczynski)  (Ifahchm'- 
yuske"),  1677-1766,  king  of  Poland  and  duke  of  Lor- 
raine Early  in  the  NORTHERN  WAR  (1700-1721) 
Charles  XII  of  Sweden  overran  Poland  and  ex- 
pelled King  AUGUSTUS  II  In  1704  Charles  secured 
the  election  of  Leszczynski,  a  Polish  nobleman 
Entirely  dependent  on  the  success  of  Swedish 
arms,  Stanislaus  had  to  go  into  exile  when  Charles 
was  routed  (1709)  by  Peter  I  of  Russia  at  Poltava 
He  settled  in  France,  where  he  emerged  from  obliv- 
ion when  his  daughter,  MARIE  LKSZCZYNSKA,  bo- 
came  the  wife  of  Louis  XV  On  the  death  (1733)  of 
Augustus  II,  Stanislaus  returned  to  Poland  and 
was  ome  more  elected  king  A  minority  of  the 
Polish  diet,  however,  chose  AUGUSTUS  III  and  thus 
precipitated  the  War  of  the  POLISH  SUCCESSION 
Stanislaus,  besieged  at  Danzig,  received  only  moral 
support  from  France,  while  his  rival  had  full  mili- 
tary aid  from  Russia  Ho  was  obliged  to  flee  from 
Danzig  in  1734,  and  in  1736  he  accepted  the  terms 
of  the  preliminary  Treaty  of  Vienna  He  retained 
the  royal  title  but  renounced  his  actual  rights  in 
favor  of  Augustus  III  In  exchange,  he  received 
Lorraine  and  Bar,  with  the  provision  that  they 
were  to  pass  directly  to  the  French  crown  upon  his 
death  The  former  duke  of  Lorraine  (later  Emperor 
Francis  I)  was  compensated  with  the  promise  of 
Tuscany  Stanislaus,  with  an  enlightened,  hu- 
mane, and  cultured  disposition,  held  a  small  but 
distinguished  court  at  Lun6ville  He  was  partly 
responsible  for  the  embellishment  of  NANC  v,  where 
the  celebrated  Place  Stanislas  remains  a  monument 
to  his  generosity  and  good  taste  While  he  dis- 
played continued  interest  in  Polish  affairs,  ho 
proved  an  able  administrator  in  Lorraine  He  cor- 
responded with  the  men  of  the  best  minds  of  his 
time,  notably  with  J  J  Rousseau,  who  on  his  re- 
quest drew  up  a  draft  for  a  new  constitution  of 
Poland 

Stanislaus  II  (Stanislaus  Axigustus  Pomatowski) 
(pdnyatdf'skfi),  1732-98,  last  king  of  Poland  (1764- 
95)  His  father,  of  a  relatively  undistinguished 
family,  married  into  tho  powerful  CT-ARTORYSKI 
family,  which  furthered  Stanislaus's  career  Ho  was 
(1757-59)  Polish  ambassador  to  St  Petcisburg, 
where  he  became  a  lover  of  Empress  Catherine  II 
Catherine,  together  with  Frederick  II  of  Prussia, 
secured  his  election  to  the  Polish  throne  after  tho 
death  of  Augustus  III  Russian  influence  in  Poland 
thus  be<  ame  paramount,  and  the  Russian  ambassa- 
dor at  Warsaw  virtually  ruled  the  counti  y  In  1768 
the  anti-liussmn  members  of  the  Polish  nobility 
formed  the  Confederation  of  BAR,  which  in  1770 
declared  Stanislaus  deposed  The  rebellion  waa 
crushed  by  the  Russians,  and  in  1772  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria  took  vast  territories  from  Poland 
in  the  first  of  the  Polish  partitions  (see  POLAND, 
PARTITIONS  OP)  Though  Stanislaus  largely  owed 
his  throne  to  foreign  powers,  he  sincerely  sought  to 
strengthen  tho  decaying  Polish  state  by  constitu- 
tional and  educational  reforms  In  17<)1  the  diet 
accepted  his  new  constitution,  which  abolished  tho 
liberum  veto  (see  POLAND),  strengthened  the  central 
administration,  and  opened  public  offices  to  the 
burgher  class  Serfdom,  however,  was  not  abol- 
ished The  throne,  after  the  death  of  Stanislaus, 
waa  to  be  hereditary  in  the  electoral  branch  of  the 
house  of  Saxony  Russia,  seeing  its  hold  on  Poland 
threatened,  fostered  the  creation  (1792)  of  the 
Confederation  of  Targovica,  which  sought  the 
restoration  of  the  old  constitution  Russian — and 
soon  afterward  also  Prussian — troops  again  in- 
vaded Poland  Stanislaus  halted  military  resist- 
ance and,  soe king  a  reconciliation  with  Russia,  him- 
self joined  the  Confederation  of  Targovica  The 
second  partition  (1793)  was  the  result  It  left 
Stanislaus  a  truncated  kingdom  and  made  him  a 
vassal  of  Russia  The  national  uprising  of  1794,  led 
by  KOSCIUBKO,  was  defeated  by  Russian  and  Prus- 
sian troops,  and  m  1796  the  third  Polish  partition 
ended  the  existence  of  Poland  Stanislaus,  who  had 
taken  no  firm  stand  in  the  events  of  1794,  abdicated 
at  Grodno  and  went  to  live  in  Russia.  A  weak 
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character  in  politics,  he  redeemed  himself  by  his 
generous  patronage  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and — es- 
pecially—literature See  A  N  Bam,  The  Last  King 
of  Poland  and  His  Contemporaries  (1909) 

SUnislav  (stunyfolaf '),  Pol  8tamalaw6w  (stan?swa'- 
voof),  city  (1931  pop  61,256),  capital  of  Stamslav 
oblast,  W  Ukraine  A  Polish  town  repeatedly  sub- 
jected to  Tatar  and  Turkish  attacks,  it  passed  to 
Austria  in  1772  Poland,  to  which  it  reverted  m 
1919,  ceded  it  to  the  USSR  m  1945  The  popula- 
tion is  largely  Ukrainian  Stamslav  has  railroad 
shops,  oil  refineries,  and  carpet  manufactures 

Stanislavsky,  Constantin  (kunstuntyen'  stftnylslaf'- 
ske),  1863-1938,  stage  name  of  Constantin  Ser- 
geyevuh  Alekseyev  (blrga'uvlch  ulylksytVuf),  Rus- 
sian actor,  director,  and  theatrical  producer  He 
was  cofounder  (1898)  with  Vladimir  Ivanovich 
Nemirovich-Danchenko  of  the  Moscow  ART 
THEATRE  As  director  of  this  theater,  he  not  only 
eliminated  stale  and  mechanical  theatrical  tech- 
niques but  trained  actors  to  strive  for  inner  inter- 
pretation of  their  roles  and  to  analyze  and  use  their 
emotions  m  a  natural  and  simple  manner  Among 
his  productions  which  had  a  great  effect  on  the 
theater  m  Europe,  England,  and  the  United  States 
were  A  K  Tolstoy's  Tsar  Fyodor  Ivanonitch, 
Dostoyevsky's  Brothers  Karamazov,  Chekhov's  Sea 
Qull  (and  his  other  important  works),  and  Gorki's 
Lower  Dejtths  See  his  autobiographical  M  y  Life  in 
Art  (Eng  tr  ,  1924)  and  An  Actor  Prepares  (Eng 
tr  ,  1936) 

Stamslawow,  Ukraine   seo  STANISLAV 

Stanley,  Albert  Augustus,  1851-1932,  American 
niUHic  teacher  and  composer,  b  Manville,  R  I , 
studied  music  in  Leipzig  He  was  organist  (1876 
88)  at  Grace  Church,  Providence,  R  I  ,  and  was 
professor  of  music  (1888-1921)  at  the  Umv  of 
Muhigau  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists,  and  his  compositions 
include  a  symphony,  a  symphonic  poem,  incidental 
music  for  several  dramas,  songs,  and  f  horal  music 

Stanley,  Arthur  Penrhyn,  1815-81,  English  clergy- 
man  and  author  In  1838  he  was  ele<  ted  a  fellow  of 
University  College,  Oxford  He  became  tutor  and 
select  preacher  at  Oxford  and  a  recognized  leader 
of  Broad  Chun  h  theology  He  was  Htrongly  op- 
posed to  the  agitation  in  the  university  against 
R  D  Hampden,  although  he  urged  leniency  to- 
ward the  Tractanans  who  wore  attacking  Hamp- 
den Stanley  was  made  canon  of  Canterbury 
(1851),  regma  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at 
Oxford  (1850),  and  canon  of  Christ  Church  (1858) 
Installed  as  dean  of  Westminster  in  1S64,  he  strove 
for  the  adoption  of  Broad  Church  policies  His  in- 
clusion of  Christian  ministers  of  all  faiths  among 
speakers  from  his  pulpit  and  especially  an  invita- 
tion to  some  nonconformists  to  partake  in  the 
Holy  Communion  brought  him  into  disfavor  m 
circles  of  strict  conformity  His  voluminous  writ- 
ings include  several  volumes  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, The  Life  and  Correspondent  of  Thomas  Ar- 
nold (1844),  Historical  Memorials  of  Canterbury 
(1855),  and  Historical  Mtmonals  of  Westminster 
Abbey  (1868)  See  R  E  Prothero  and  G  G  Brad- 
ley, The  Life  and  Comapowltnct,  of  Arthur  Penrhyn, 
Stanley  (1893),  A  V  Bailhe  and  Hector  Bohtho, 
A  Victorian  Dean  (1930) 

Stanley,  Edward  George  Geoffrey  Smith.  see  DER- 
BY, EDWARD  GEORGE  GEOFFREY  SMITH,  14TH  EARL 
OP 

Stanley,  Sir  Henry  Morton,  1M1-1901,  British  ex- 

S'orer  in  Africa  and  journalist,  b  Denbigh,  Wales 
e  was  originally  named  John  Rowlands,  but  as  a 
youth  he  wont  to  New  Orleans  and  assumed  the 
name  of  his  adoptive  father,  an  American  mer- 
chant In  the  Civil  Wai  he  waa  first  with  the  C 'on- 
federate  army  He  was  captured  (Aptil,  1862)  at 
tho  battle  of  Shiloh  and  later  seived  briefly  m  the 
Union  aimy  Stanley  early  won  journalistic  fame 
for  his  descriptions  of  naval  fighting  in  the  war,  of 
campaigns  against  Indians  in  the  West,  and  of  a 
tour  in  Asia  Minor  The  New  \  ork  Herald,  under 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  Jr  ,  sent  Stanley  on  his 
first  great  expedition  to  Africa,  primarily  to  find 
David  LIVINGSTONE  Stanley  reached  the  sick 
explorer  at  Ujiji  on  Lake  Tanganyika  on  Nov  10, 
1871,  and  casually  greeted  him,  "Dr  Livingstone, 
I  presume  "  Together  they  explored  the  north 
shore  of  the  lake  Stanley  wrote  his  account  in 
How  I  Found  Livingstone  (1872)  On  his  second 
major  Afric  an  expedition  (described  in  Through  the 
Dark  Continent,  1878)  Stanley  explored  (1874-77) 
equatorial  Africa,  discovering  some  sources  of  the 
Nile  and  traouig  the  course  of  the  Congo  His  rev- 
elation that  the  Congo  afforded  a  waterway 
through  most  of  central  Africa  and  made  its  riches 
accessible  much  impressed  King  Leopold  II  of  Bel- 
gium, who  sponsored  another  exploration  On  this 
expedition  (1879-84)  Stanley  further  clarified  the 
geography  of  Africa,  and  he  obtained  territorial 
concessions  which  led  to  the  international  recogni- 
tion of  the  Congo  Free  State  under  Leopold's  rule 
Stanley's  laat  great  African  journey  (reported  in 
his  In  Darkest  Africa,  1890)  was  undertaken  (1887- 
88)  to  rescue  Emm  Pasha  (the  German  governor  of 
an  Egyptian  province  in  the  Sudan)  from  the 
Mahdists  The  pasha  waa  rescued,  and  Stanley, 
besides,  explored  the  Ruwenaori  mts  and  obtained 
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land  concessions  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  from 
native  tribes  Stanley  was  elected  (1895)  to  Par- 
liament See  his  autobiography  (ed  by  Dorothy 
Stanley,  1909);  biography  by  A  J  Brice  (1930) 

Stanley,  Wendell  Meredith,  1904-,  American  bio- 
chemist, b  Ridgeville,  Ind  ,  grad  Karlham  Col- 
lege, Richmond,  Ind  (B  8 ,  192b),  Ph  D  Umv  of 
Illinois,  1929  He  was  with  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute for  Medical  Research,  Princeton,  N  J  ,  from 
1931  (member  from  1940)  to  1948,  when  he  went  to 
the  Umv  of  California  to  organize  and  direct  a 
laboratory  for  virus  research  He  shared  the  1946 
Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry  with  J  H  Northrop  and 
J  B  Sumner  for  hia  isolation  of  crystalline  forms  of 
viruses 

Stanley,  William,  1858-1916,  American  electrical 
engineer  and  inventor,  b  Brooklyn  lor  a  short 
time  he  studied  at  Yale,  but  his  knowledge  of 
electrical  engineering  was  aelf-ac  quired  He  worked 
for  electric  lighting  concerns,  assisted  H  S  Maxim 
and  Edward  West  on,  and  invented  numerous 
electric  devices,  hut  his  great  contribution  was  the 
invention  of  a  multiple  system  of  alternating-cur- 
rent transmission  This  he  set  up  at  Gieat  Barring- 
ton,  MasH  ,  in  188ft,  out  of  it  grew  the  modern  sys- 
tem of  light  and  power  transmission 

Stanley,  town  (pop  1,252),  on  East  Falkland  It  is 
tho  capital  of  the  FALKLAND  ISLANDS  The  name 
sometimes  appears  as  Port  Stanley 

Stanley.  1  Cotton-mill  town  (pop  1,036),  W  central 
N  C  ,  NW  of  Charlotte,  settled  1840,  me  1879 
2  City  (pop  1,058),  co  seat  of  Mountrail  co  ,  NW 
N  Dak  ,  W  of  Minot,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1910 
There  are  coal  mines  near  by  3  City  (pop  2,021), 
central  Wis  ,  E  of  Chippewa  Falls  and  on  the  Wolf, 
settled  1881,  me  1898  Dairy  products  are  made 

Stanley  Falls,  cataracts  of  the  Lualaba  river,  NE 
Belgian  Congo,  extending  c  60  mi  Beyond  the 
falls  the  Lualaba  becomes  the  Congo  The  inter- 
ruption of  river  traffic  is  overcome  by  a  short  rail- 
road which  connects  Ponthierville  and  Stanleyville 

Stanley  Pool,  lakehke  expanse,  area  320  sq  mi  ,  of 
the  Congo  river,  c  350  mi  from  its  mouth  It  lies 
between  Belgian  Congo  and  French  Equatorial 
Africa  It  was  discovered  by  Henry  Stanley  in 
1877  Leopoldville  is  on  its  southern  shore,  and 
Brazzaville  on  its  northern  shore 

Stanleyville,  town  (pop  c  25,000),  N  Belgian  Congo, 
a  port  ou  the  Congo  It  is  on  a  short  rail  line  which 
skirts  the  STANLEY  FALLS  Cotton  and  peanuts  are 
exported 

Stanovoi  Range  (at&nuvoi').  mountain  chain, 
RSFSR,  m  SE  Siberia  It  extends  E  from  tho 
Olekma  river  for  c  450  mi  and  rises  to  8, 143  ft 
The  Stanovoi  Range  is  continued  by  the  Dzhug- 
dzhur  Range,  which  swings  north  parallel  to  the 
coast  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  links  up  w  ith  the 
Kolyma  and  Anadyr  ranges  It  forms  the  water- 
shed between  the  Lena  and  Amur  river  basma 

Stans  (st-ins),  town  (pop  3,44b),  capital  of  Nidwal- 
den  half-canton,  Untenvalden,  Switzerland 

Stanton,  Edwin  McMasters  (stim'tun),  1814-69, 
American  c  abmet  officer,  b  Steubenvilie,  Ohio  He 
attended  Kenyon  College,  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Ohio  bar  in  lS3b,  and  began  practice 
in  Cadiz  As  his  reputation  grew,  he  mo\od  to 
more  fertile  fields,  to  Steubenvilie  (1839),  Pitts- 
burgh (1847),  and  Washington,  DC  (1856),  be- 
coming ever  more  prominent  in  his  profession  In 
Doc  ,  I860.  Stanton,  a  Democrat  but  a  fetroug  Un- 
ionist, succeeded  Jeremiah  S  Black  as  U  S  Attor- 
ney General  Although  he  publicly  favored  most 
of  Buchanan's  policies,  he  privately  denounced 
them  to  radical  Republicans  with  whom  he  was  in 
secret  contact  Then,  when  he  became  legal  ad- 
\isci  to  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War,  Simon 
CAMKUON,  lie  just  aw  readily  arraigned  the  new  ad- 
ministration in  personal  letters  to  the  now  letirod 
Buchanan  Recommended  by  several  men  of  op- 
posing political  views  (none  of  whom  were  aware  of 
what  the  others  were  domg),  he  took  Camcion's 
place  in  Jan  ,  1862  He  proved  to  be  an  cxticmely 
fore  eful  and  able  Secretary  of  War  The  contracts 
of  the  department  ceased  being  opportunities  for 
graft,  the  railroads  were  placed  under  military  con- 
trol, and  Union  generals  in  the  held  were  now  sup- 
plied with  necessary  men  and  materiel  At  the 
same  time  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Salmon  P 
CHASE  and  Stanton  were  the  leading  radicals  in  the 
Lincoln  administration  and  generally  conspired 
with  the  President's  enemies  in  Congress  It  has 
been  claimed  that  Stanton  could  have  prevented 
Lincoln's  assassination  because  he  had  intelligence 
of  the  plot,  but  recent  intimations  that  he  \vas  in- 
volved in  tho  conspiracy  are  without  foundation 
He  did,  howev  er,  suppress  much  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented at  tho  military  tribunal  which  convicted  the 
conspirators,  one  of  whom,  Mrs  Mary  E  SURRATT, 
hanged,  was  probably  innocent  Other  members  of 
Lincoln's  cabinet,  which  was  retained  by  President 
Andrew  JOHNSON,  resigned  when  they  came  to 
disagree  with  Johnson's  Reconstruction  policy,  but 
not  Stanton  Although  he  well  knew  and  approved 
of  the  fact  that  the  radicals  had  passed  the  TENURE 
or  OFFICE  ACT  mainly  to  assure  his  hold  on  the 
War  Dept ,  he  supported  and  even  made  sugges- 
tions for  the  President's  message  vetoing  that 
measure  When  Johnson  finally  did  seek  to  force 
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him  out  he  stubbornly  held  on  until  the  President 
was  acquitted  of  the  impeachment  charges  in  May. 
1868,  when  he  resigned.  Ho  died  shortly  after 
President  Ulysses  8  GRANT  appointed  him  to  the 
US  Supreme  Court  See  biographies  by  Q.  C. 
Gorham  (1899)  and  F  A  flower  (1905);  W  D 
Kelloy,  Lincoln  and  StanUm  (1885),  Ben  Ames 
Wilhams,  Jr  ,  "Jtfr  Secniary"  (1940);  B  J  Hen- 
drick,  Lincoln's  War  Cabinet  (1946) 
Stanton,  Elizabeth  Cady,  1815-1902.  American  re- 
former, a  leader  of  the  woman-suffrage  movement, 
b  Johnstown,  N  Y  ,  daughter  of  Judge  Daniel 
Cady.  She  was,  educated  at  the  Troy  Female 
Seminary  (now  kmma  Willard  School)  in  Trov, 
N  Y  In  1840  sho  married  Henry  Brewster  Stanton, 
a  journalist  and  abolitionist,  and  attended  with 
him  the  international  slavery  convention  in  Lon- 
don The  women  delegates  were  excluded  from  the 
floor  of  the  c  onvention ,  the  indignation  this  aroused 
in  Mrs  Stanton  and  Lucretia  Mott  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  their  efforts  to  organize  women  to 
•win  greater  equality  With  several  others  they 
called  the  first  woman's  rights  convention  in  the 
United  States,  at  Senec-a  Falls,  N  Y  ,  in  1848 
Mrs  Stanton  insisted  that  a  suffrage  clause  be 
included  in  the  bill  of  rights  for  women  that  was 
drawn  up  at  the  convention  From  1852  Mrs 
Stanton  was  intimately  associated  with  Susan  B 
ANTHONY  in  leading  the  woman's  movement  She 
was  president  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  (1869-90)  and  of  the  National  Ameri- 
can Woman  Suffrage  Association  (1890-92)  With 
Miss  Anthony  and  Parker  Pillsburv  she  edited 
(1868-70)  the  Revolution,  a  militant  feminist  maga- 
zine, Mrs  Stanton  was  a  brilliant  orator  and  able 
journalist,  and  as  writer  and  lecturer  she  strove 
for  legal,  political,  and  industrial  equality  of 
women,  for  liberal  divorce  laws,  and  for  religious 
tolerance  She  compiled  with  Susan  B  Anthony 
and  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage  the  ttrst  three  volumes 
of  History  of  Woman  Suffrage  (1881-86)  and  wrote 
Eiffhty  Year*  and  More  (1898)  See  biography  by 
Theodore  Stanton  and  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch 
(1922) 

Staaton.  1  City  (pop  1,526),  oo  seat  of  Stanton  oo  , 
NE  Nebr ,  on  the  Elkhorn  and  NW  of  Omaha; 
settled  1869,  uic.  1871  It  is  a  farm  center  S  City 
(pop  1,245),  co  seat  of  Martin  oo  ,  W  Texas,  SW 
of  Sweet  water,  uic  1925  In  a  region  producing 
small  grains  and  cattle,  Stanton  is  not  far  from  oil 
fields  and  manufactures  glycerin 
Stanwix,  Fort,  colonial  outpost  in  New  York,  near 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Rome  Here  a  short 
portage  led  from  the  Mohawk  to  Lake  Oneida, 
which  through  the  Oswego  river  connects  with  Lake 
Ontario  The  point  thus  controls  a  principal  route 
from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Ontario  It  was  a  trading 
center,  and  the  French  had  a  fortified  post  here 
This  had  fallen  into  disuse  when  it  fell  to  the  English 
and  was  rebuilt  by  Gen  John  Stanwix  in  1758 
Here  Sir  William  Johnson  signed  (1768)  an  im- 
portant treaty  with  the  Iroquois  The  fort  was 
allowed  to  sink  into  disrepair,  but  early  in  the 
American  Revolution  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  patriots 
and  for  a  time  was  called  tort  Schu\ler  In  1777 
(see  SARATOGA  CAMPAIGN)  it  was  held  by  Peter 
Qansevoort  and  Marmus  Willett  against  the  siege 
01  Butjsh  and  IxnaliHt  forces  under  Barry  ST 
LEOER  Nicholas  llerkimer  was  ambushed  and 
lulled  when  trying  to  bring  reinforcements  to  the 
iort  but  when  new  reinforcements  under  Benedict 
Arnold  approached  St  Leger  lifted  the  siege  The 
treaty  of  the  United  States  with  the  Iroquois  was 
signed  here  in  1784 

Staples,  city  (pop  2,952),  central  Minn,  W  of 
Bramerd,  in  a  dairy  and  farm  area;  settled  1881, 
platted  1885,  me  1906 
Staples,  the:  see  FARNE  ISLANDS 
StapJeton,  locality,  on  E  Staten  Island,  SE  N  Y.  It 
is  the  site  of  the  first  U  S  FREE  PORT. 
Stamen,  Charles  Tan  der  (van"  der  stfa'pun),  1843- 
1910,  Belgian  sculptor  He  studied  in  Paris,  where 
he  wae  influenced  by  the  realism  of  Rude  and  Car- 
peaux  He  won  early  recognition  with  his  fawn's 
Toilet  (1809)  and  later  executed  many  public 
statues  and  groups  in  Brussels,  including  one  of 
William  the  Silent,  Teaching  of  Art,  and  Chimera 
Fountain  In  1898  he  was  made  director  of  the 
Brussels  Academy  His  vigorous  work  contributed 
to  the  revival  of  sculpture  in  Belgium 
•tar,  w  astronomy,  a  luminous  globular  mass  of  in- 
tensely hot  gases  Man  has  made  observations  of 
the  stars  from  the  time  of  his  first  presence  on  the 
earth  Astrology  was  an  early  outgrowth  of  study 
of  the  stars.  Man  distinguished,  in  early  tunes, 
between  the  "fixed"  stars  and  the  planets  (or 
"wanderers"),  and  he  identified  groups  of  stars 
with  the  figures  of  mythological  creatures  (see 
CONSTELLATION)  All  of  the  star*  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  and  the  millions  of  faint  stars  visible 
only  through  optical  instruments  are  contained 
in  the  MILKY  WAY  SYSTEM  The  star  nearest  the 
earth  is  the  BUN,  and  compared  with  others  it  is  a 
medium-sized  star  Although  all  stars  are  probably 
quit*  similar  in  chemical  composition,  they  differ 
in  appearance  (i.e  ,  their  luminosity  and  surface 


brightness),  temperature,  volume,  and  density 
1  the  system  of  Hipparchus  and 


Ptolemy  followed  the  sysU 
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divided  the  visible  stars  into  six  classes  according 
to  their  brightness  or  magnitude,  the  brightest 
were  designated  as  first  magnitude,  and  those 
barely  visible  to  the  unaided  eye  were  assigned  to 
sixth  magnitude  In  the  19th  cent,  the  scale  of 
magnitudes  was  adjusted  so  that  the  designation 
first-magnitude  star  now  indicates  that  the  star 
is  100  times  brighter  than  a  sixth-magnitude  star 
The  scale  has  been  extended  to  include  stars 
brighter  than  first  magnitude  (the  brightest  being 
indicated  by  negative  numbers)  and  also  many 
stars  fainter  than  sixth  magnitude  which  have 
been  recorded  in  photographs  taken  through  tele- 
scopes Classifications  of  stars  have  been  made  on 
the  basis  of  their  color,  the  classes  include  bluish- 
white  stars,  white  stars,  yellowish-white  stars, 
yellow  stars,  and  red  stars  The  bluish-white 
stars  are  generally  divided  into  those  having  tem- 
peratures near  20,000°C  and  those  with  tempera- 
tures  up  to  50,000°C  Temi>erature  and  color  bear 
a  close  relationship.  Our  sun  is  an  example  of  a 
yellow  star,  and  its  surface  temperature  is  believed 
to  be  about  6,000°C  The  temperature  of  stars  is 
determined  with  the  aid  of  an  extremely  sensitive 
instrument  called  a  thermocouple  The  photo- 
electric cell  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  methods  of 
determining  the  luminosity  or  brightness  of  stars 
Stars  vary  greatly  in  size,  they  range  from  those 
about  the  size  of  the  earth  to  those  with  diameters 
hundreds  of  tunes  that  of  the  sun  The  interfero- 
meter, an  instrument  that  increases  the  resolving 
power  of  the  telescope,  is  an  aid  in  determining  the 
size  of  stars  The  size  can  be  roughly  computed 
when  the  surface  temperature  and  luminosity  of  a 
star  are  known  Stars  vary  greatly  in  density 
Certain  huge  red  stars  are  known  as  supergiants 
Antares  is  one  of  these,  and  although  its  volume  is 
many  millions  of  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
sun,  its  density  is  estimated  to  average  less  than 
a  millionth  that  of  the  sun  On  the  other  hand, 
certain  dwarf  white  stars  have  a  density  of  more 
than  a  ton  per  cubic  inch  The  distances  of  stars 
from  the  earth  are  so  great  that  they  are  indicated 
in  terms  of  light-years  (the  distance  light,  traveling 
at  the  rate  of  186,000  mi  per  second  can  travel  in 
one  year)  Other  than  the  sun,  the  nearest  stars 
(about  4  3  light  years  away)  are  in  the  constella- 
tion CENTAURUS.  Many  stars  that  appear  to  be 
single  have  been  discovered  to  consist  actually  of 
double,  triple,  quadruple,  and  other  multiple  star 
systems  There  are  many  thousands  that  are  re- 
vealed through  the  telescope  to  be  double  stars,  if 
they  revolve  about  the  same  center  of  gravity  the 
pair  is  c  ailed  a  binary  star  or  binary  system  Some, 
called  optical  doubles,  merely  appear  from  the 
observer  s  point  of  view  to  be  close  to  each  other 
and  therefore  are  not  true  binary  stars.  Spectro- 
scopic  binaries  are  those  whose  binary  nature  is 
detectable  only  through  the  use  of  the  spectroscope. 
An  eclipsing  binary  is  a  double  star  of  which  the 
two  components  are  usually  of  unequal  brightness 
and  each  masks  or  eclipses  the  other  onte  during 
every  revolution,  thereb>  causing  a  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  the  star  as  observed  from  the 
earth  A  well-known  eclipsing  binary  is  Algol  in 
the  constellation  Perseus  Star  clusters  are  groups 
of  many  stars  having  certain  common  character- 
istics, e  g  ,  the  members  are  about  equally  distant 
from  the  earth  and  their  rate  and  direction  of  mo- 
tion are  the  name  Some  are  open  clusters  with  the 
components  rather  scattered,  they  lie  chiefly  in  the 
Milky  Way  and  are  also  called  galactic  clusters 
Globular  clusters  are  more  compact  symmetrical 
clusters  The  Pleiades,  Hyades,  Coma  Berenices, 
and  a  cluster  in  Orion  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
A  large  globular  cluster  in  Hercules  can  be  seen 
only  with  a  telescope  Because  the  stars,  in  con- 
trast to  the  planets,  appear  to  the  naked  eye  to 
keep  their  relative  positions  unchanged,  they  are 
sometimes  called  "fixed  stars  "  Actually  they  are  in 
rapid  motion,  but  the  motion  in  the  course  of  a 
human  lifetime  is  detectable  only  through  exacting 
observations  The  relative  position  of  the  stars 
forming  the  constellations  remains  almost  un- 
changed for  thousands  of  years  See  also  VARIABLE 
STAR.  See  H.  M.  Neely,  Star  Finder  (1943)  and 
Primer  for  Star-Gazers  (1946),  Louis  Sutherland, 
Book  o/the  Start  (1944),  W.  H.  Barton,  Jr.,  and 
J.  M.  Joseph,  Starcraft  (2d  ed  ,  1946) ,  J.  S.  Picker- 
ing,  The  Start  are  Your  a  (1948). 

Staraya  Russa  (sta'rfQ  rdo'su),  city  (1926  pop 
22,487),  W  European  RSFSR,  near  Lake  Ilmen.  It 
is  one  of  the  oldest  Russian  settlements  Held 
(1941-44)  by  the  Germans  in  the  Second  World 
War,  it  was  severely  damaged  Several  salt  springs 
and  mud  baths  make  Staraya  Russa  a  health  resort 

Stara  Zagora  (sta'ra  ca'gdra),  city  (pop  37,057), 
central  Bulgaria.  It  is  an  agricultural  and  railway 
center,  with  textile,  machinery,  and  tobacco  manu- 
factures It  dates  from  Roman  times,  and  there 
are  ancient  remains.  Here  the  Goths  defeated  and 
killed  (A.D.  251)  Emperor  Deciua,  Emperor  John 
II  of  Byzantium  defeated  (1122)  the  Pebqhenegs, 
and  the  Turks  defeated  (1877)  the  Russians. 

SUrbuck,  Edwin  Diller,  1866-1947,  American 
psychologist,  b  Bridgeport,  Ind.,  grad  Indiana 
Univ.,  1890,  PhJ3.  Clark  Univ.,  1897..  Professor  of 
philosophy  (1906-30)  at  the  State  Univ.  oi  Iowa, 


he  founded  there  the  Institute  of  Character  Re- 
search and  continued  (1930-39)  its  work  at  the 
Univ.  of  Southern  California.  His  writings  include 
PtVtholowof  Relyion  (1899),  Moral  Education  *» 
the  Public  Schools  (1904).  and  Guide  to  Literature 
for  Character  Training  (2  vole.,  1927-29). 

starch,  white,  odorless,  tasteless  powder.  It  is  ft 
CARBOHYDRATE  which  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  func- 
tions of  both  plants  and  animals  and  is  a  source  of 
important  commercial  products  In  green  plants 
starch  is  produced  in  the  process  of  PHOTOSYNTHB- 
sis,  and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  forms  in  which  plants 
store  food  It  is  stored  most  abundantly  in  tubers 
(e  g  ,  the  white  potato),  roots  (e  g  ,  the  sweet  pota- 
to), seeds,  and  fruits,  the  starch  appears  in  the 
form  of  grains  which  differ  in  sise,  shape,  and 
markings  in  various  plants  The  source  of  the 
grains  can  usually  be  identified  by  microscopic  ex- 
amination— e  g  ,  those  of  the  potato  and  bean  are 
rounded  and  are  among  the  largest  known,  those  of 
corn  are  generally  hexagonal  and  smaller,  and  those 
of  rice  are  extremely  small  and  angular  Animals 
obtain  their  starch  from  plants,  in  the  animal  body 
starch  is  stored  in  the  form  of  OLYCOQEN.  Digestive 
processes  in  both  plants  and  animals  convert  starch 
to  glucose,  a  source  of  energy  Starch  is  one  of  the 
major  nutrients  in  the  human  diet  Its  presence  in 
foods  and  other  substances  can  be  detected  by  the 
blue-black  color  produced  when  iodine  solution  is 
added  to  a  sample  of  the  material  to  be  tested.  By 
treatment  with  hot  water,  starch  granules  have 
been  shown  to  consist  of  at  least  two  components 
known  as  amylopectin  and  amylose  Commer- 
cially starch  is  prepared  chiefly  from  corn  and 
potatoes  (both  sweet  and  white)  Starch  is  widely 
used  for  sizing  paper,  for  stiffening  laundered  fab- 
rics, for  suing  textiles,  in  the  manufacture  of  food 
products,  and  in  making  DEXTRIN  In  addition  to 
its  other  uses,  CORNBTARCH  is  a  source  of  corn 
syrup,  large  quantities  of  which  are  used  in  making 
table  syrup,  preserves,  ice  cream,  and  other  confec- 
tions Corn  sugar  (or  glucose)  is  also  derived  from 
cornstarch  See  also  ARROWROOT 

Star  Chamber,  ancient  meeting  place  of  the  king'e 
councilors  in  the  palace  of  Westminster  in  London, 
so  called  from  stars  painted  on  the  ceiling  The 
court  of  the  Star  Chamber  developed  from  the 
judicial  proceedings  carried  out  by  the  king  and  his 
council,  plus  royal  judges,  in  the  14th  and  15th 
cent  Under  the  Tudors  the  council  was  more  and 
more  regarded  as  a  criminal  court  Arbitrary  in  its 
powers,  the  tribunal  was  useful  originally  to  curb 
nobles  too  powerful  for  ordinary  law  It  functioned 
publicly,  without  a  jury,  and  countenanced  torture 
to  obtain  evidence  Abuses  of  its  power  under 
James  I  and  Charles  i,  when  the  court  met  in  secret 
and  meted  out  severe  punishments — even  mutila- 
tion— to  the  opponents  of  the  king,  led  to  its  aboli- 
tion by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1041  "Star  Cham- 
ber proceedings"  has  come,  by  implication,  to  sig- 
nify the  acts  of  an  arbitrary  and  oppressive  tri- 
bunal See  C  L  Scofield,  Court  of  Star  Chamber 
(1900) ,  Select  Cases  before  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber 
(ed  by  I  S  Leadam,  2  vols  ,  1903-11) 

Star  City.  1  Town  (pop  1,090),  co  seat  of  Lincoln 
co  ,  SE  Ark  ,  near  the  Arkansas  river  2  Industrial 
town  (pop.  1,175),  N  W  Va  ,  on  the  Monongahela 
and  near  Morgantown,  uic  1907  Glass  is  manu- 
factured here 

starfish,  common  marine  echinoderm  typically 
shaped  like  a  star,  with  five  or  more  arms  or  rays 
radiating  from  a  central  disk.  The  surface  is  spiny, 
and  calcareous  plates  are  embedded  in  the  skui 
Locomotion  is  accomplished  by  tube  feet  which  are 
controlled  by  a  water  vascular  system  The  mouth 
and  stomach  are  in  the  center  of  the  under  surface 
About  1,000  species  are  found  in  the  world,  usually 
in  shallow  water  and  tide  pools  Starfish  can  re- 
generate new  rays  and  sometimes  disks  when  parts 
have  been  torn  away  They  eat  aquatic  animals, 
especially  mollusks  and  crabs,  and  are  very  destruc- 
tive to  oyster  beds  They  cling  to  the  shells  of  mol- 
lusks with  their  tube  feet  and  exert  suction  until 
the  shells  open  Then  the  starfish  extrudes  its 
stomach  and  envelops  the  soft  body  of  the  xnollusk 


Pots- 
dam Conference  of  1945.  A  trade  center,  Stargard 
also  has  metal,  chemical,  and  food  industries.  Men- 
tioned as  a  fortress  since  the  12th  cent ,  it  was  a 
member  of  the  Hanseatic  League  In  1648,  as  the 
capital  of  Farther  Pomerama,  it  passed  to  Branden- 
burg. There  are  many  remains  of  medieval  archi- 
tecture. 

Starhemberc,  Ernst  Rudiger,  Graf  von  (emsf  ru'- 
dKgur  grar  fun  shta'rumberk").  1638-1701,  Aus- 
trian field  marshal  He  served  against  the  Turks  in 
Hungary  under  Monteeuocuh  and  was  made  (1680) 
military  commander  of  Vienna  From  July  to 
Sept.,  1683,  he  held  Vienna  with  a  small  garrison 
against  a  large  Turkish  army  under  the  grand 
vizier  Kara  MUSTAFA.  Vienna  was  about  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  siege,  which  had  reduced  it  to  starva- 
tion, when  it  was  relieved  by  an  army  under  John 
IH  of  Poland.  As  a  reward  for  his  heroic  role 
fitarhemberg  was  made  «  field  marshal,  minister 
oi  state,  Mtd  president  of  the  war  oounoU.  Hi» 


cousin  Guldobald,  Graf  von  SUrfaemberg  (*w8'- 
ddbalt*),  1657-1737,  also  took  part  in  the  defense 
of  Vienna.  He  was  appointed  field  marshal  and 
served  with  distinction  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession. 

Starhemberg,  Ernst  Rtldiger  von  (eVnst'  rii'dtgur 
ffln  shta'ramb&rk) ,  1 899-,  Austrian  political  leader, 
a  descendant  of  the  defender  of  Vienna  Originally 
a  National  Socialist,  he  took  part  in  Hitlers 
Munich  putsch  of  1923,  but  he  later  opposed  Hitler 
and,  in  1930,  became  leader  of  the  Heirawehr,  an 
Austrian  fascist ic  militia,  and  was  briefly  minister 
of  the  interior  Ho  supported  DOLLKTJSB  in  1932, 
his  aim  being  an  Austrian  system  of  fascism  after 
the  Italian  pattern  After  participating  in  the 
stern  suppression  of  the  Social  Democrats  in  Feb  , 
1934,  he  became  vice  chancellor  and  later  also 
minister  of  security  in  the  Schusohmgg  cabinet 
He  was  forced  to  resign  in  1936  after  publicly  con- 
gr&tulatuig  Mussolini  on  his  victory  m  Ethiopia. 
During  the  Second  World  War,  Starhemberg 
served  for  a  time  in  the  British  and  the  Free 
French  air  forces  See  his  memoirs,  Between  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  (1942) 

Starhemberg,  Guidobald,  Graf  von  see  STARHEM- 
BKRO,  ERNST  R«DIGER,  GRAF  VON  (1638-1701) 

Starii  Knm,  RSFSR  see  START  KRYM 

Stark,  Freya  Madeline  (fra'u),  English  writer  and 
traveler  She  studied  Arabic  and  after  1927  made 
several  journeys  into  remote  parts  of  the  Middle 
East  From  1939  to  1945  she  was  in  the  British 
government  service,  chiefly  in  Aden,  Cairo,  and 
Baghdad,  and  in  1947  married  S  H  Perowne  Her 
works,  many  of  them  accounts  of  her  travels,  m- 
<lude  The  Valleya  of  the  Assassins  (1934),  The 
Southern  Gates  of  Arabia  (1936),  A  Winter  in  Arabia 
(1940),  The  Arab  Island  (1946),  and  Perseus  in  the 
Wind  (1948) 

Stark,  Harold  Raynsford,  1880-,  American  admiral, 
b  WilkeB-Barre,  Pa  ,  grad  Annapolis,  1903  He 
was  commissioned  (1905)  an  ensign  in  the  US 
navy  and  was  promoted  through  the  grades  After 
service  in  the  First  World  War,  he  filled  several  im- 
portant naval  administrative  posts  In  1939  ho 
was  appointed  chief  of  naval  operations  and  was 
made  admiral  He  commanded  (1942-45)  US 
naval  forces  in  Km  ope  in  the  Second  World  War 
and  retired  from  active  duty  in  1946 

Stark,  James,  1794-1859,  English  landscape  painter 
of  the  Norwich  school ,  pupil  and  follower  of  John 
( 'i  ome  His  fine  V  alU y  of  the  Yare  is  m  the  Nation- 
al Gallery,  London  Ho  is  also  represented  in  the 
National  Gallery,  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum 

Stark,  Johannes  (stark,  Ger  yoha'nus  shtftrk'), 
1874-,  German  physicist  He  was  professor  at  the 
polytechnic  school  at  Aachen  (1909-17)  and  at  the 
universities  of  Greifswald  (1917-20)  and  Wurzburg 
(1920-22)  A  noted  experimentalist,  he  discovered 
(1905)  the  Doppi,E,n  FFI-ECT  m  canal  rays  (positive 
particles  produced  m  a  vacuum  tube  which  pass 
through  perforations  in  the  cathode)  and  the  broad- 
ening or  splitting  of  spectrum  linos  in  an  electric 
field  (Stark  effect,  1913)  which  confirmed  the  new 
quantum  theory  For  this  work  he  received  the 
1919  Nobel  Pri/e  in  Physics 

Stark,  John,  1728-1822,  American  Revolutionary 
commander,  b  Londonderry,  N  H  He  fought  in 
the  French  and  Indian  Wars  In  the  Revolution  he 
led  at  Bunker  Hill  a  regiment  he  had  raised  him- 
self, and  he  served  in  the  Quebec  campaign  and 
with  Washington  m  New  Jersey  He  also  fought  at 
Princeton  and  Trenton  (1776-77)  He  went  home 
in  1777,  disgruntled  over  some  promotions,  but 
later  in  the  >ear  took  the  field  as  major  general  of 
New  Hampshire  militia  In  the  QUEBEC  CAMPAIGN, 
when  General  Burgovne  sent  a  detae  hment  to  take 
the  colonial  stores  at  Benmngton  (now  in  Ver- 
mont), General  Stark  met  and  repulsed  it  This 
failure  (the  battle  of  Benmngton)  was  a  contribut- 
ing factor  in  Burgovne's  discomfiture  at  Saratoga 
For  this  service  General  Stark  received  appoint- 
ment as  brigadier  general  from  the  Congress 

Starke  (stark),  town  (pop  1,480),  co  seat  of  Brad- 
ford co,  N  Fla,  SW  of  Jacksonville,  in  a  farm, 
timber,  and  naval-stores  area  Camp  Branding,  an 
infantry  training  station,  was  built  here  in  1941. 

Starkrille,  city  (pop  4,900),  co  seat  of  Oktibbeha 
co  ,  E  Miss  ,  W  of  Columbus,  in  a  livestock,  dairy, 
and  farm  area,  founded  c  1834,  me  1884  MJHHIS- 
BIPM  STATE  COLLEGE  is  near  by 

Starling,  Ernest  Henry,  1866-1927,  English  physi- 
ologist, b.  India  He  was  professor  (1899-1923)  at 
University  College,  London  He  was  an  authority 
on  the  nervous  regulation  of  heart  action  and  cur- 
eulatton.  With  Sir  William  M  BAYLISB,  he  evolved 
the  concept  of  hormones  and  studied  the  move- 
ments of  the  intestines,  describing  (1899)  peristalsis 
aa  a  ganghomc  reflex  His  works  include  Princi- 
ples of  Human  Phynolow  (1912,  rev  od  ,  1936) 

starling,  European  bird  introduced  into  the  United 
States  in  1890  and  now  very  common  in  some  parts 
of  the  East  It  has  iridescent  blackish  plumage  and 
a  long  bill  which  is  yellow  in  spring  and  summer 
It  is  useful  in  destroying  insects  but  tends  to  drive 
away  smaller  birds  and  often  congregates  in  such 
numbers  a*  to  become  a  nuisance.  It  mimics  bird 
song*  and  other  sounds. 
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Stir  of  Betnfchem,  name  for  the  star  in  the  east 
which,  as  related  m  the  Gospel,  led  the  Wise  Men 
to  Bethlehem  (Mat  2  1-10)  According  to  astron- 
omers the  appeal  an  ce  of  the  star  may  have  been 
caused  by  the  conjunction  of  the  planets  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  Mars  or  by  a  nova,  a  comet,  or  a 
meteor. 

star-of-Bethlehem,  low,  spring-blooming  bulbous 
plant  (Ormthogalum  umbellatum)  of  the  lily  family, 
native  to  the  Mediteiranean  region  but  naturalized 
in  North  America  and  cultivated  in  gardens.  The 
plant  has  rather  stiff  grass-like  loaves  and  a  cluster 
of  white  star-shaped  flowers  marked  on  the  back 
with  green  It  spreads  easily  and  tenda  to  become 
weody  Although  the  plant  in  poisonous,  the  bulbs 
have  been  prepared  and  used  as  food  m  the  Old 
World  The  flower  has  been  associated  with  the 
star  that  guided  the  Wise  Men  to  the  manger  Other 
plants  are  sometimes  called  star-of -Bethlehem 

Starr,  Belle,  1848-89,  American  outlaw,  consort  of 
notorious  bandits  of  the  SW  United  States,  b  near 
Carthage,  Mo  Her  original  name  was  Myra  Belle 
Shirley,  and  her  father  was  a  farmer  and  then  oper- 
ated a  tavern  in  Carthage,  where  she  spent  her 
childhood  The  Shirlevs  later  (1864)  moved  to 
Dallas,  Texas  Soon  Belle  met  Cole  Younger  and 
had  a  child  by  him  Subsequently  she  met  the  gang 
headed  bv  Jesse  James  and  the  rest  of  the  Younger 
gang  She  later  married  (1880)  Ham  Starr,  an  In- 
dian, and  went  to  live  in  the  Indian  Territory  (in 
Oklahoma)  Her  home  there  became  a  retreat  for 
outlaws,  for  whom  she  operated  mainly  as  a  "fixer  " 
Belle  Starr's  reputation  as  a  notorious  horse  thief 
and  murderess  was  greatly  magnified  in  the  book 
Bella  Starr,  the  Bandit  Queen,  or,  the  Female  Jesse 
James  (1889)  by  Richard  K  Fox  It  wan  wntten 
after  she  was  shot  to  death  by  an  unknown  person 
See  biography  bv  Burton  Rascoe  (1941) 

Starrett,  Paul  (stft'rlt),  1866-,  American  builder,  b 
Lawrence,  Kansas  After  serving  (1903-22)  as 
president  of  the  George  A  Fuller  Company  in 
Chicago,  he  opened  and  headed  the  construction 
fii  m  of  Starrott  Brothers,  Inc  ,  in  New  York  Star- 
rett was  responsible  for  the  erection  of  the  Flatiron 
Building,  the  Empire  State  Building,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania RR  station,  and  the  Plaza,  Biltmore,  and 
Commodore  hotels,  all  in  New  York  The  Belle- 
vue-Stratford  Hotel  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  m  Washington  were  erected  by  the 
Fuller  Company  See  lus  autobiography,  Changing 
the  Skyline  (1938) 

star  route,  in  the  U  S  postal  service,  a  surface  routo 
to  post  offices  not  accessible  by  railroad  or  steam- 
boat The  U  8  Postal  Guide  and  maps  formerly 
designated  such  an  office  by  an  asterisk,  hence  the 
name  Private  contracts  to  carry  the  mail  over 
those  routes  are  made  with  bonded  bidders,  and  in 
the  days  before  rural  free  delivery,  when  star  routes 
(by  stage  or  rider)  were  important,  particularly  in 
the  West,  the  law  permitted  easy  readjustment  of 
the  contracts  because  of  shitting  population  In 
April,  1881,  President  James  A  Garfield  dismissed 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General  Thomas  W 
Brady,  who  was  suspected  of  having  fraudulently 
increased  the  compensation  of  numerous  star-route 
contractors,  among  them  a  former  Senator,  Ste- 
phen W  Dorse>  of  Arkansas  Both  narrowly 
escaped  conviction  in  President  Chester  A  Arthur's 
administration  The  frauds,  amounting  to  nearly 
half  a  million  dollars,  hastened  civil  service  reform 

Star-spangled  Banner,  The,  American  national  an- 
them, beginning,  "Oh,  say,  can  you  see,  by  the 
dawn's  early  light  "  The  words  were  written  by 
Francis  Scott  Key,  a  young  Washington  attorney 
sent  to  the  British  fleet  to  obtain  the  release  of 
Dr  Beanes  of  Upper  Mailborough,  Md  ,  who  had 
recently  been  taken  captive  Key  was  detained  by 
the  British  and  was.  fore  eel  to  witness  from  his  ship 
the  bombardment  of  Fort  Me  Henry  during  the 
night  of  Sept  13-14,  1814  Defended  under  the 
command  of  George  Armistead,  it  withstood  the 
attack,  and  the  sight  of  the  American  flag  still 
floating  at  dawn  inspired  Key's  verses,  which  were 
written  on  the  way  ashore  in  the  morning  The 
tune,  composed  by  John  Stafford  Smith  (1760- 
183b),  was  taken  from  the  popular  English  song 
To  Anaereon  in  Heaven  Although  the  army  and 
the  navy  had  for  some  years  regarded  The  Star- 
spangled  Banner  at*  the  national  anthem,  its  desig- 
nation became  official  by  an  executive  order  of 
President  Wilson  in  1910  This  order  was  con- 
firmed by  act  of  Congress  in  1931  See  O  G  Son- 
neck,  The  Star-spangled  Banntr  (1914),  Victor 
Wevbnght,  The  Star-spangled  Banner  (1935) 

starvation.  When  an  individual  is  deprived  of  food 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  the  body  uses  up  its  car- 
bohydrate and  fat  reserves  and  the  body  protein  is 
utilized  for  energy  The  resulting  loss  of  weight  is 
unevenly  distributed  In  the  early  stages  sub- 
cutaneous tissues  and  fat  depots,  as  well  as  large 
quantities  of  water,  are  lost  The  glands,  e  g ,  the 
liver  and  spleen,  and  also  muscle  tissue  later  suffer 
the  greatest  loss  in  weight,  whereas  the  heart  and 
brain  show  very  little  loss  proportionately  Incom- 
plete combustion  of  fat  results  m  acidosis  Basal 
metabolism,  body  temperature,  pulse  rate,  and 
blood  pressure  continue  to  fall  throughout  the  star- 
vation period. 
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Starred  Rock,  cliff,  140  ft  high,  overlooking  the  Il- 
linois river  between  La  Halle  and  Ottawa,  N  111 
It  was  visited  by  Louis  Jolhet  and  Father  Mar- 

Siette  (1673)  and  by  La  Salic  and  his  lieutenant, 
enri  de  Tonti  (1679)  Tonti  began  building 
(1680)  a  fort  completed  (1682  83)  by  him  and 
La  Sallo  Legend  says  that  ui  tho  IHth  cent  the 
Ottawa  Indians  drove  a  band  of  Illinois  on  the 
cliff,  where  they  died  of  thirst  and  starvation  In 
the  early  19th  cent  brigands  and  outlaws  found 
refuge  hereabout  in  canyons  and  caves  that  have 
been  since  I'll 2  included  in  Starved  Hoik  State 
Park 

Stary  Krym  (st  i"re  krlm')  [Rus  -Old  Crimea  1,  city 
(pop  4,700),  K  Crimea,  RSFSR.  W  of  Feodosiya 
Named  Solkhat  in  the  13th  and  14th  cent  ,  it  was 
a  major  caravan  e  enter  onjthe  routo  to  India  and  the 
original  capital  of  the  khans  of  Crimea  It  declined 
after  the  capital  was  removed  (15th  cent)  to 
Bakhchisarai  and  is  today  a  health  resort  The 
city  was  formerly  named  Kaki  Krym  or  Eski  Knm 
(ylskS"  krlm')  The  spelling  Starii  Krim  also  occurs 

Stas,  Jean  Servais  (zhfi.7  sf-rva'  stas'),  1813-91,  Bel- 
gian chemist  He  was  assistant  to  J  B  A  Dumas 
and  professor  (1840-65)  at  the  £eole  royale  rnih- 
taire,  Brussels  He  is  noted  for  lus  accurate  deter- 
minations of  atomic  weight* 

Stassen,  Harold  Edward  (sta'sun).  1907-,  American 
statesman  and  university  president,  b  Dakota  co., 
Mum,  grad  Umv  of  Minnesota  (B  A ,  1927; 
LL  B  ,  1929)  Ho  was,  at  the  age  of  31,  elected 
governor  of  Minnesota  in  1938  and  was  twice 
(1940,  1942)  reelected  In  the  Second  World  War, 
Stassen  resigned  (1943)  as  governor  to  enter  tbo 
navy  and  saw  active  duty  in  the  Pacific  before  ho 
was  discharged  (1945)  as  captain  He  was  a  dele- 
gate (1945)  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference  called 
to  create  the  United  Nations,  and  in  1948  he  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Republican  presi- 
dential nomination  In  July,  1948,  Stasseu  was 
named  president  of  the  Umv  of  Pennsylvania  Ho 
wrote  Where  I  Stand  (1947) 

Stassfort  (shtas'ftfort),  city  (pop  29,762),  in  tho 
former  Saxony  prov  of  Prussia,  after  1945  in 
8axon>  -Anhalt,  E  central  Germany,  S  of  Magde- 
burg It  is  the  center  of  one  of  the  world's  chief 
potash-mining  areas  and  has  chemical  and  ma- 
chme-building  plants 

state,  political  association  having  SOVEREIGNTY  over 
the  political,  economic,  and  social  relations  of  the 
members  of  a  particular  society  Its  sovereignty, 
considered  by  most  modern  political  theorists  as 
based  on  the  common  will  of  its  members,  is  vested 
in  a  GOVERNMENT  and  is  exercised  by  means  of 
LAW;  the  principal  limitation  placed  upon  it  is  a 
territorial  one  No  matter  what  its  aim,  power  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  state,  the  possession  of  sovereign 
power  distinguishes  the  state  from  other  associa- 
tions In  the  United  States,  sovereignty  would  ap- 
pear to  be  divided  between  the  several  states  and 
the  federal  government,  since  it  has  been  steadily 
held  that  all  rights  not  specific  ally  given  the  Fed- 
eral government  are  reserved  to  the  states  It  is 
notable,  however,  that  the  c  laim  of  the  states  to  the 
right  or  power  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  was 
ended  by  the  Civil  War  Although  the  authority 
for  the  power  of  tho  state  resides  in  the  common 
will  of  its  CITIZENS,  it  must  be  noted  that  not  all 
those  subject  to  the  state's  sovereignty  are  alwavs 
reckoned  as  citizens  The  common  will  of  the 
citizens  is  made  common  by  community  of  purpose, 
and  the  reasons  for  the  c  itizens'  willingness  to  grant 
sovereignty  to  the  state  may  arise  out  of  tradition, 
religion,  or  belief  that  the  common  good  is  best 
seived  by  surrendering  power  to  the  state  The 
beginning  of  a  historical  study  of  the  state  is  the 
CITY-STATE  of  ancient  Greece  Both  the  actuality 
of  the  Spartan  state  and  common  beliefs  about  it 
influenced  the  political  philosophies  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  Both  held  that  the  function  of  the  state 
was  to  promote  the  good  life,  and  lx>th  advocated 
a  class  society  condoning  slavery  Plato,  however, 
believed  that  the  good  life  was  best  achieved  by 
surrendering  everything — famih  ,  property,  and 
education — to  the  state,  while  Aiistotle  sharply 
criticized  these  views,  accepting  the  family  as  the 
natural  unit  of  society  and  arKUing  that  private 
property  made  possible  the  virtues  of  benevolence 
and  generosity,  in  which  the  people  should  be 
trained  The  modern  state,  exc  luding  those  which 
have  been  created  in  the  20th  cent ,  has  boon  in 
theory  and  in  actuality  the  result  of  evolutionary 
processes  going  on  sine  e  the  Renaissance  Italy  in 
the  Renaissance,  with  the  emergence  of  princely 
states  and  the  resultant  contest  for  power,  pro- 
vided tho  biu  kground  for  Machiavelli's  high  regard 
for  power  Political  thought  has  generall>  regarded 
the  state  as  pnmanl>  a  welfare  association,  how- 
ever, rather  than  a  power  association  An  im- 
portwt  basic  theory  of  the  state  is  the  SOCIAL  CON- 
TRACT theory  Hobbes  held  that  the  state  resulted 
from  a  contract  among  men  whose  natural  condi- 
tion was  war,  they  by  the  contract  surrendered 
their  individual  liberties  to  a  sovereign,  who  was  no 
party  to  the  contract  and  thus  not  limited  in  his 
powers  John  LOCKE  regarded  the  sovereign  as  a 
party  to  the  contract  and  possessing  power  limited 
by  the  terms  of  the  contract.  J.  J.  ROUSSEAU 
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further  developed  the  idea  of  the  social  contract, 
maintaining  that  the  original  stateless  condition  of 
man  was  naturally  good  and  that  the  growth  of  the 
state  had  created  evil  For  this  reason  he  thought 
that  the  social  contract  necessarily  underlying  any 
state  should  recognize  the  inalienable  sovereignty 
of  the  people — an  argument  much  used  by  later 
proponents  of  democracy  In  general  the  dominant 
theory  in  19th-century  Europe  was  that  of  Hegel, 
who  viewed  the  state  as  the  divine  idea  in  process 
on  earth  and  regarded  the  highest  duty  of  the  mdi- 


diplomatic  and  the  consular  service  attached  to  the 
department,  and  60  years  later  diplomatic  and 
consular  positions,  except  for  the  posts  of  ambassa- 
dor and  muiister,  were  put  on  a  civil  service  basis 
Largely  through  the  efforts  of  Secretary  Hamilton 
Fish  (1808-93),  a  sweeping  reorganization  of  the 
Dept  of  State  was  effected  m  1870  To  meet  the 
demands  of  an  economy-minded  Congress,  Fish 
made  31  officials  the  nucleus  of  the  department  and 
divided  its  activities  among  nine  bureaus  and  two 
agencies  The  First  Diplomatic  Bureau  was  set  up 


vidual  as  that  to  his  state    The  fact  that  there  are     to  supervise  correspondence  with  European  and 

, .,*_*_»  _i.  ~t  mu.~u  ..,  „ « —  ,„  .*„  „„„,     par  ^astern  countries,  and  the  Second  Diplomatic 

Bureau  was  given  jurisdiction  over  American  diplo- 
macy in  Latin  Ameru  a,  the  Near  East,  and  Africa 
The  consular  activities  were  similarly  organized  in 
1870  Very  few  changes  occurred  in  the  depart- 
ment's organization  in  the  later  years  of  the  19th 
cent  ,  but  when  the  United  States  became  a  world 
power  after  the  end  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
there  was  a  distinct  need  to  adjust  the  department's 
facilities  Several  important  stops  were  taken  dur- 
ing the  secretaryships  of  John  Hay  (1898-1905) 
and  Ehhu  Root  (1905-  9),  hut  it  was  not  until  1909, 
in  the  administration  of  Philander  C  Kiiox,  that 
the  department  was  reorganized  with  the  essentials 
of  its  present-dav  structure  Several  new  posts, 
notably  those  of  « ounselor  and  resident  diplomatic 
officer,  were  set  up,  the  duties  assigned  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretaires  of  State  wore  altered,  and  for- 
eign policy  and  relations  were  reorganized  along 
new  geographical  divisions — Western  European, 
Near  Eastern,  Far  Eastern,  and  Latin  American 
Before  and  during  the  1<  irst  World  War  several  new 
responsibilities  were  assumed,  but,  largely  bet  ause 
of  increasing  friction  between  President  Woodrow 


many  states,  each  of  which  is  sovereign  in  its  own 
territory,  leads  to  the  question  of  relations  between 
states  Hegel  rejected  the  idea  of  a  world  state, 
preferring  to  regard  each  state  as  an  individual  in  a 
state  of  nature  in  its  relation  to  other  states,  war 
being  the  only  solution  to  tho  conflict  between 
states  and  a  thing  of  positive  value  to  the  citizens 
in  upholding  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of 
their  own  state  The  pohticnl  doctrine  of  Hegel, 
brilliantly  refuted  b>  Ernst  Cassirer  in  The  Myth  of 
the  Stale  (1946),  has  retained  tremendous  influence 
Hegel's  dialectic  provided  the  method  for  Karl 
MAHX,  whose  political  doctrine  has  been  the  most 
influential  since  Hegel  Marx  saw  the  principal 
sourc  e  of  conflict  not  as  between  states  but  as  be- 
tween (lasses  The  state  to  him  was  but  an  in- 
strument of  class  struggle,  and  he  prophesied  a 
classless  society  in  which  the  state  would  ulti- 
mately become  obsolete  As  of  1950,  however,  the 
largest  Marxist  state  is  the  one  in  whit  h  the  con- 
centration and  centralization  of  power  is  greatest, 
the  "withering  away"  of  the  state  having  been  de- 
layed In  fact,  the  tendency  since  the  age  of  the 
benevolent  despots  has  been  toward  over-greater 
regulatory  functions,  as  evidenced  by  the  high  de- 
gree of  government  planning  in  modern  states 

See  ANARCHISM,  COMMt'NISM,  DEMOrRMY,  SOCIAL- 
IBM  ,  MARXISM  See  J  K  Bluntschh,  Theory  of  the 
State  (3d  ed  ,  1892),  Paul  Carus,  The  Nature  of  the 
State  (1894),  Bernard  Bosanquet,  Philosophical 
Theory  of  the  State  (3d  ed  ,  1920) ,  R  M  Maclver, 
The  Modern  State  (\<)2f>),R  H  Lowie,  Origin  of  the 
State  (1927) ,  H  J  Laski,  Authority  in  the  Modern 
State  (1919)  and  The  State  in  Theory  and  Practice 
(1935),  Lionel  Curtis,  Cnitas  Dei  (3  vols  ,  1934- 
1937) ,  Hans  Kelson,  General  Theory  of  the  State 
(Eng  tr,1945),H  II  Murray,  The  Individual  and 
the  State  (1946) 

State,  United  States  Department  of,  executive  de- 
partment of  the  federal  government  responsible 
for  the  determination  and  execution,  under  the 
President's  direction,  of  American  foreign  poluv 
The  first  governmental  body  m  America  to  deal 
with  foreign  affairs  was  the  Committee  of  Secret 
Correspondence — a  committee  of  five  instituted 
(1775)  by  the  Continental  Congress  and  headed  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  In  1777  it  was  redesignatod 
the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  this  body 
after  a  time  bee  ame  so  ineffective  that  it  ceasod  to 
have  jurisdiction  This  committee  was  superseded 
m  1781  by  the  Dept  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which, 
operating  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  also 
became  ineffective  \fter  the  new  government  was 
organized  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  an  act  was  passed  ( Jul\ ,  1789)  creating  a 
new  Dept  of  Foreign  Vffairs  The  organization  of 
this  department  proved  whollv  inadequate,  and  in 
Sept  ,  1789,  the  Dept  of  State  was  established  with 
added  functions  Besides  being  charged  with  for- 
eign negotiations  and  correspondence,  the  depart- 
ment was  given  sundry  duties  su<  h  as  keeping  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  States  and  receiving  the 
bills  and  resolutions  of  <  ongress  The  Dept  of 
State  is  the  oldest  of  the  "fcedeial  departments,  and 
thus  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, became  the  first  ranking  c  abmet  offic  ei 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  fir«t  Secretary  of  State 


Wilson  and  Secretary  Robert  Lansing,  the  Dept 
of  State  suffered  temporary  decline  In  the  early 
1920s  the  department  under  the  leadership  (1921- 
25)  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes  was  widely  criticized 
for  ignoring  the  League  of  Nations  The  Rogers 
Act  of  1924  abolished  the  separate  diplomatic  and 
consular  bureaus  in  favor  of  the  Division  of  For- 
eign Service  Information,  and  under  the  adminis- 
trations of  Frank  B  Kellogg  (1925-29)  and  Henry 
L  Stimson  (1929-3J),  several  new  agencies  were 
created  In  1931  the  office  of  the  sohc  itor — given 
charge  through  the  years  of  such  matters  as  extra- 
dition, naturalization,  expatriation,  passport  prol>- 
lems,  neutrality,  and  exterritoriality — was  super- 
seded by  the  office  of  legal  adviser  During  tho  long 
administration  (1933-44)  of  Cordell  Hull  a  variety 
of  changes  were  effected,  at  first  to  meet  the  needs 
of  recovery  from  economic  depression,  but  later  to 
face  the  rising  tide  of  the  Second  World  War  In 
1938  the  Division  of  Cultural  Relations' — soon  to 
undergo  several  changes — waa  begun  to  stimulate 
cooperation  with  other  nations  through  the  various 
media  of  mass  communu  ation ,  the  same  year  the 
Division  of  International  Communu  ation  was 
started  to  meet  problems  concerned  with  world- 
wide telecommunications  Two  reorganizations 
within  the  Dept  of  State  occurred  in  194  i  and 
1944,  and  with  the  close  of  the  Second  World  War 
the  department's  mac  hinery  was  geared  to  dispense 
information  to  foreign  nations  (e  g  ,  the  radio  pro- 
gram "The  Von  e  of  Ameru  a"),  to  establish  strict 
secrecy  concerning  its  operations,  to  integrate  for- 
eign policy  with  the  economic-aid  programs,  and 
to  bring  about  effective  liaison  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  Today  the 
Sec  rotary  of  State,  aided  by  an  Undersecretary  and 
fovir  Assistant  Secretaries,  is  charged  not  only  with 
determining  foreign  policy  and  executing  the  mani- 
fold functions  within  the  Dept  of  State,  but  also 
with  supervising  and  coordinating  the  activities  of 
some  45  U  S  embassies  and  15  legations  on  foreign 
soil  See  G  H  Stuart,  The  Department  of  State 
(1949) 


(1790-93).  quickly  brought  prestige  to  the  depirt-    State  Center,  town  (pop  1,033),  central  Iowa,  W  of 
ment,  which  was  soon  given  added  functions—      Marshall  town,  laid  out  1865,  me    1807 
supervision  of  the  U  S  Mint,  the  issuing  of  patents    State  College,  borough  (pop    6,226),  central  Pa, 
and  to  some  extent  copyrights,  and  the  printing  of      NW  of  Harnsburg  and  near  Bellefonte,  settled 

1859,  me  1896  Between  Bald  Eagle  Ridge  north- 
west and  the  Seven  Mts  southeast,  it  hen  near  the 
geographical  center  of  the  state  The  lx>rough  is 
the  seat  of  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLIECJE 
state  flowers.  Each  state  of  the  United  States  has 
designated,  usually  by  legislative  action,  some  one 
flower  as  its  floral  emblem.  Occasionally  changes 
have  been  made  There  has  been  no  flower  chosen 
as  emblematic  of  the  United  States  (for  those  of 
some  other  nations,  see  FLOWER)  The  floral  em- 
blem of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  American 
Beauty  rose,  the  state  flowers  are  (see  the  various 
flower  articles  for  the  exact  species  if  this  has  been 
specified)  Alabama,  goldenrod,  Arizona,  saguaro, 

increased,  more  personnel  was  added  to  meet  the  poppy,  Colorado,  blue-and-white  columbine,  Con- 
growing  needs,  and  m  1853  the  position  of  I- irst  necticut,  mountain  laurel;  Delaware,  peach  blos- 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  was  created  Three  som,  Florida,  orange  blossom,  Georgia,  Cherokee 
additional  assistant  secretaryships  were  later  ere-  rose,  Idaho,  mock  orange,  Illinois,  violet,  Indiana, 
ated  in  the  department,  and  in  1919  the  office  of  zinnia,  Iowa,  wild  rose,  Kansas,  sunflower,  Ken- 
Undersecretary  of  State  was  established.  After  tucky,  goldenrod,  Louisiana,  magnolia;  Maine, 
1849  many  of  the  domestic  responsibilities  of  the  pine  cone  and  tassel,  Maryland,  black-eyed  Susan; 
Dept  of  State  were  transferred  to  the  U  8  Dept  Massachusetts,  trailing  arbutus;  Michigan,  apple 
of  the  Interior  In  1856  Congress  passed  a  law  blossom,  Minnesota,  lady's-shpper;  Mississippi, 
formulating  grades,  poets,  and  salaries  in  both  the  magnolia,  Missouri,  hawthorn;  Montana,  bitter- 


the  U  S  census  The  responsibilities  of  the  mint 
were  soon  transferred  (1795)  to  the  US  Treasury 
Dopt  Some  of  tho  other  miscellaneous  functions 
were  taken  away  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent 
The  affairs  of  the  territories  were  supervised  by  the 
department  until  1873,  when  they  were  given  to  the 
Dept  of  the  Interior  In  the  fiela  of  foreign  affairs, 
the  department  did  not  expand  much  in  the  18th 
c  ent  but  thereafter  grew  m  ever-widening  circles 
Under  the  direction  of  Sec  retary  John  Quincy 
Adama  (1817-25)  the  organization  of  the  depart- 
ment was  clarified  and  improved,  but  the  first 
major  reorganization  was  effected  by  Secretary 
Louis  McLano  (1833-34)  and  Secretary  John 
Forsyth  (1834-41)  Later,  salaries  wore  generally 


root;  Nebraska,  goldenrod;  Nevada,  sagebrush; 
New  Hampshire,  lilac,  New  Jersey,  violet;  New 
Mexico,  yucca;  New  York,  rose,  North  Carolina, 
daisy,  North  Dakota,  wild  rose,  Ohio,  rod  carna- 
tion, Oklahoma,  mistletoe,  Oregon,  Oregon  giape, 
Pennsylvania,  mountain  laurel,  Rhode  Island,  vio- 
let, South  Carolina,  Carolina  jasmine,  South  Da- 
kota, pasqueflower,  Tennessee,  iris,  Texas,  blue- 
bonnet,  Utah,  sogo  hly;  Vermont,  led  clovei ,  Vir- 
ginia, dogwood,  Washington,  rhododendron,  West 
Virginia,  rhododendron,  Wisconsin,  violet,  Wyo- 
ming, Indian  paintbrush 

Staten  Island  (sta'tun),  c  40  mi  long,  separated 
from  SK  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Argentina,  by  Le  Mairo 
Strait  It  is  rot  kv  and  uninhabited 
Staten  Island  (57  »q  mi  ,  pop  174,441),  SE  N  Y  , 
in  New  York  Bay  SW  of  Manhattan,  forming 
Richmond  borough  of  NEW  YORK  city  and  Rich- 
mond co  of  New  York  state  It  is  separated  from 
New  Jersey  by  KILL  VAN  KIT  LI,  and  Arthur  Kill, 
which  are  crossed  by  large  bridges  Ferries  <  onnect 
the  island  with  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  Al- 
though an  area  of  residential  communities  and  in 
part  aemiruial,  Staten  Inland  has  an  industrial  sec- 
tion along  its  northern  shores  Shipbuilding  and 
shipping  were  ace  eloi ated  during  the  Second 
World  War  There  are  beaches  on  the  southeast 
coast  of  the  island  Centers  of  trade  include  St 
George  (with  the  borough  hall),  STAPLETON,  and 
Port  Richmond  Staten  Inland,  which  was  con- 
solidated with  New  \  ork  c  ity  in  1898,  is  the  site  of 
mat  mo  and  army  hospitals,  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor 
(for  retired  sailors),  and  Wagner  Memorial  Luthei- 
an  College  Visited  by  Honry  Hudson  in  1609,  it 
WHS  called  Staaten  Eylandt  by  the  Dutch  Indians 
wiped  out  tho  first  settlement,  but  thero  was  a  per- 
manent community  by  1661  Among  the  extant 
buildings  of  tho  17th  and  18th  cent  m  the  Billopp, 
or  Conference,  House  (built  before  1088),  where  an 
unsuccessful  peace  conference  was  held  (1776)  by 
Richard  and  William  Howe  and  Continental  pa- 
triots Other  points  of  mteiest  me  lude  tho  Church  of 
St  Andrew  (founded  1708),  a  Moray  ian  c  hurch  and 
cemetery,  a  Huguenot  church,  and  Garibaldi 
House,  where  the  Italian  liberator  lived  for  several 
years,  m  tho  1850s. 

Statesboro,  city  (pop  5,028),  co  seat  of  Bui  loch  co  , 
E  Ga,  NW  of  Savannah,  laid  out  1803  Farm 
products  of  the  area  are  processed  here  It  is  in  a 
good  hunting  region  Georgia  Tea<  hers  College  is 
near  by 

States-General  or  Estates-General,  diet  or  national 
assembly  in  which  the  chief  estates  (see  EHTATE)  of 
the  nation  —usually  clergy,  nobles,  and  cities  or 
commons — were  represented  as  separate  bodies 
The  name  has  biirvived  only  in  the  Netherlands, 
where  the  two  houses  of  parliament  are  known  as 
States-General,  actually,  however,  only  the  name 
and  not  the  institution  itself  has  been  preserved 
thero,  for  the  lower  house  represents,  and  is  di- 
rectly ele«  ted  by,  tho  entire  nation,  and  the  upper 
house  represents  tho  provincial  estates,  which  arc 
also  elected  on  a  modern  democratic  basis  The 
only  large  nation  where  thero  exists  a  separate 
representation  of  a  privileged  class  is  in  England, 
hut  the  House  of  Lords,  which  represents  the  piiv- 
ileged  <  lass,  has  lost  virtually  its  entire  authority 
to  the  House  of  Commons  Like  the  English 
PAKMAMH.VT,  the  States-General  of  trance  and 
other  European  ashembhes  had  their  origin  in  the 
king's  c  ounc  il,  or  Curia  Regis  The  CORTES  of  the 
Spanish  kingdoms,  the  mi/r  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  and  tho  diets  of  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Po- 
land, and  the  Sc  andinaviati  c  ountnes  all  originated 
as  royal  coum  ils  and  all  represented,  in  varying 
degrees,  the  principal  estates  of  the  realm  They 
are  generally  said  to  have  grown  out  of  tho  earlier 
Germanic  assemblies  Whatever  their  origin,  they 
developed  along  entirely  different  lines  ui  the  vari- 
ous countries,  and  by  the  16th  cent  there  was 
little  or  no  resemblance  among  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, the  States-General  of  France,  and  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provs  of  the  NETHERLANDS 
The  Frenc  h  States-General,  to  which  the  remainder 
of  this  article  is  devoted,  owes  its  fame  loss  to  its 
importance  than  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
created  and  in  which  it  went  out  of  existence  The 
first  French  assembly  known  by  that  name  was 
summoned  in  1302  at  Paris,  by  PHILIP  IV,  in  order 
to  obtain  national  approval  for  his  anticlerical 
policy  Philip  may  be  said  to  have  created  the 
body  only  in  the  sense  that  he  assembled  a  larger 
and  more  regular  council  than  had  before  been 
assembled  Its  constitution  from  1302  to  1797  re- 
tained the  same  division  into  the  first,  second,  and 
third  estates,  i  e  ,  the  clergy,  nobles,  and  commons, 
respectively.  Its  powers  were  never  clearly  de- 
nned, and  they  varied  in  inverse  ratio  to  those  of 
the  royal  authority.  The  States-General  of  1302 
and  1308  approved  Philip's  measures  against  Pope 
BONIFACE  VIII  and  the  KNIGHTS  TKMPLAKS,  which 
was  all  they  were  expected  to  do,  that  of  1314 
granted  the  king  subsidies,  but  even  in  this  case  the 
grant  was  more  or  less  nominal,  with  the  king  dic- 
tating his  orders.  The  French  States-General  never 
obtained  the  financial  control  which  made  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  the  powerful  institution  it  became 
It  did  not  even  always  meet  aa  a  single  body,  but 
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often  sat  separately  as  the  States-General  of 
Langue  d'Oll  (N  France),  which  was  the  more  im- 
portant, and  tho  States-General  of  Langue  d'Oc  (8 
France,  see  LANGUID  D'OC  AND  LANOUK  D'O^L)  The 
States-General  of  Langue  d'Oll  made  a  strong  bid 
for  power  in  1355-57,  during  the  captivity  of  King 
John  II  in  England  Under  the  leadership  of 
Eticnne  MARCEL  it  forced  the  dauphin  (latej 
Charles  V)  to  promulgate  the  Grande  Ordonnance, 
whioh  would  have  made  it  the  virtual  legislature  of 
France  However,  the  dauphin  revoked  his  con- 
cessions almost  as  soon  as  he  had  made  thorn  and 
called  a  rival  assembly  at  Compiegne  Although 
later  States-General  often  opposed  the  king  and 
even  won  temporary  concessions,  the  continuous 
proc  ess  of  consolidation  of  the  royal  power  pre- 
vented the  emergence  of  a  truly  parliamentary 
lx>d>  The  States-General  regained  some  impor- 
tanc  e  in  the  chaotic  period  of  the  Wars  of  Religion 
(16th  cent )  However,  the  opposing  factions  used 
it  merely  as  an  instrument  for  their  own  aims  At 
the  States-General  of  Blois  (1588)  the  Catholic 
League  was  in  complete  control,  and  King  Henry 
III,  in  self-defense,  resorted  to  the  murder  of  Henri 
and  Louis  do  Guise  The  States-General  of  Pans  of 
1614  was  a  thorough  failure,  the  three  estates  in- 
dulging in  mutual  recriminations  and  &<  c  omplish- 
ing  nothing  Cardinal  Richelieu,  Cardinal  Maza- 
nn,  and  Louis  XIV  made  the  French  monarchy 
absolute  in  the  17th  cent ,  and  tho  States-General 
was  no  longei  convoked  until  1789  The  only 
serious  check  to  the  royal  power  was  the  Parlement 
of  Pans  (see  PARI  »  MH-NT),  whic  h  was  a  judic  lal  and 
not  a  representative  body  Provincial  estates, 
however,  continued  in  the  so-called  pays  d'etats, 
i  o  ,  the  provinces  of  Bnttanv,  Flanders,  Artois, 
Lorraine,  Alsace,  Burgundy,  Franc  he-Comte,  Bur- 
gundy, Dauphine,  Provence,  Languedoc,  B6arn 
and  Navarre,  and  several  others  These,  consti- 
tuted like  tho  States-General,  voted  the  subsidies 
nocessarv  for  tho  administration  of  the  lespective 

trovmcea  Tho  remaining  (and  major)  part  of 
ranee  consisted  of  pays  detections,  which  were 
more  chrec  tlv  subjoc  t  to  the  c  entral  administration 
When  m  1788  the  Assembly  of  Notables  (a  meeting 
of  the  chief  nobles,  clerics,  and  magistrates)  failed 
to  solve  the  financial  crisis  of  the  I'rench  govern- 
ment, elec  tions  for  the  States-General  were  ordered 
us  a  la^t  resort  by  Louis  XVI  Although  no  official 
pronoum  ement  indie  nted  that  the  assembly  was  to 
ac  t  as  a  tiulv  deliberative  body,  its  convocation 
was  thus  interpreted  by  the  third  estate  and  by 
the  liberals  among  the  nobles  ami  clergv,  who 
hoped  to  introduce  English  parliamentary  govern- 
ment into  France  At  the  same  time,  the  govern- 
ment ordered  the  compilation  of  lists  of  grievances 
(I-r  rahiers  dt  doUanccs)  in  the  various  provinces, 
these  were  to  servo  as  a  basis  for  discussing  the 
nee  essarv  reforms  The  preparation  of  the  cahiers 
( ontnhutcd  to  tho  impression  that  a  general  reform 
was  impending  and  that  the  States-Genet  al  was  to 
nc  t  as  a  national  assembly  representing  tho  sov- 
oroign  will  of  the  people  and  not  merelv  as  a  forum 
for  petitions  and  debates  On  Ma\  5,  1789,  the 
State  s-Geneial  assembled  at  Versailles  Almost 
imineclmteh  the  cuuial  issue  of  voting  procedure 
was  under  debate  If,  as  had  been  c  ustomary,  the 
three  estates  voted  as  separate  bodies,  the  third 
estate  was  hound  to  be  continually  outvoted  If 
voting  wns  bv  head,  tho  third  estate  (whose  dep- 
uties equaled  in  number  the  deputies  of  the  com- 
bined clergv  and  nobility)  was  bound  to  win  on 
most  points,  for  many  c  lone  s  and  nobles  sympa- 
thized with  its  aspirations  In  June,  1789,  the 
third  estate  and  a  number  ot  deputies  from  the 
<  lergv  forced  tho  issue  and  dec  larecl  themselves  the 
National  Assembly  With  this  act  of  defiance  the 
1  RfcNdi  REVOLUTION  may  be  said  to  have  begun, 
and  with  Louis  XVI's  acceptance  of  tho  fait  ac- 
compli the  States-General  ceased  to  exist 
States  of  the  Church  see  PAPAL  STATJH 
states'  rights,  in  U  S  history,  an  issue  which  has 
existed  since  the  beginnings  of  national  govern- 
ment In  the  American  Revolution  tho  Thirteen 
( 'olonies  formed  a  loose  union  (see  CONFIVDFK\TION, 
ARTICLES  OF),  which  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  in 
1780  the  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITRD  STATES 
was  adopted  and  tho  new  Federal  government  in- 
augurated The  Tenth  Amendment,  which  went 
into  effec  t  on  Nov  3,  1791,  says  "The  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respec  tively,  or  to  tho  people  "  Immedi- 
ately there  arose  the  controversy  as  to  how  to  inter- 
pret the  enumerated  powers  granted  the  Federal 
government,  which  are  not  at  all  specific  Alexander 
HAMILTON  und  the  FEDERALIST  PARTY  favored  a 
broad  interpretation,  which  meant  a  strong  central 
government  deriving  its  authority  from  implied  as 
well  as  express  powers  contained  in  tho  Constitu- 
tion Thomas  JEFFERSON  and  his  followers,  "strict 
constructionists,"  insisted  that  all  powers  not 
specifically  granted  the  Federal  government  be 
reserved  to  the  states.  The  KENTUCKY  AND  VIR- 
GINIA RJSSOLXTTIONS,  written  by  Jefferson  and 
James  Madison,  represent  the  first  formulation  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  states'  rights  school  The  sec- 
ond important  manifestation  of  states'  rights  oc- 
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ourred  in  New  England  among  the  Federalists  in 
opposition,  curiously  enough,  to  Jefferson  His 
party,  now  in  power,  accomplished  the  LOUISIANA. 
PURCHASE,  passed  the  EMBARGO  ACT  OF  1807,  and, 
later,  declared  war  against  England,  all  in  defiance 
of  the  wishes  of  New  England,  which  officially  ex- 
pressed its  resentment  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
HARTFORD  CONVKNTION  of  1814  The  fight  over 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  made  the  central  states,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Ohio  in  partu  ular,  the  next  defend- 
ers of  the  doctrine  The  point  at  issue  here  was 
settled  in  MC-CULLOCH  vs  MARYLAND  by  decision 
of  the  U  S  Supreme  Court,  dominated  by  John 
MARSH  A  u,,  who  more  than  any  other  man  was 
responsible  for  placing  the  blessings  of  the  Consti- 
tution on  a  strong  central  government  The  doc- 
trine was  again  involved  in  the  conflict  between  the 
Federal  government  and  Georgia  as  to  which  had 
junsdic  tion  over  Indian  tribes  within  Georgia's 
boundaries,  and  Georgia  for  a  time  defied  the  Fed- 
eral administration  Even  more  acute  was  the  situ- 
ation whit  h  developed  in  South  Carolina  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  tariff  acts  of  1828  and  1832,  when, 
under  the  leadership  of  John  C  CALHOUN,  South 
Carolina  passed  its  ordinance  of  NULLIFICATION 
Calhoun's  doctrine  of  absolute  state  sovereignty 
was  the  most  extreme  of  states'  rights  theories 
Proslavery  forces  soon  afterward  were  expounding 
a  strong  states'  rights  doctrine,  ultimately  backed 
bv  SECESSION  Eleven  Southern  states  seceded  m 
1860-01  and  formed  the  CONFEDERACY,  in  which, 
fittingly,  the  doctrine  of  states'  rights  was  carried 
to  its  logical  extreme  by  such  governors  as  Joseph 
E  BROWN  and  Zebulon  B  VANCE  This  undoubt- 
edly contributed  to  the  Confederate  defeat  in  the 
Civil  War,  just  as  the  disposition  of  some  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  to  act  in  complete  independence 
of  the  Continental  Congress  hampered  the  patriot 
cause  in  the  American  Revolution  Although  the 
Union  vu  tory  in  the  Civil  War  definitively  ended  the 
possibility  of  nullification  and  secession,  the  states' 
rights  doctrine  did  not  die  Most  recently  it  has 
been  vigorously  revived  by  Southern  opponents  of 
tho  Federal  civil  rights  program,  the  States  Rights 
Democrat-*  In  the  presidential  election  of  1948 
their  candidate  for  President,  J  Strom  THUR- 
MOND, tarried  four  Southern  states  Although 
states'  rights  doctrine  is  usually  assot  mted  with  the 
Southern  wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  actually 
the  doctrine  is  not  exclusive  with  any  particular 
section  or  political  party  All  sections  of  the 
country  and  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
(traditionally  upholders  of  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment) have  at  different  times  and  for  different 
reasons  espoused  it  That  the  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  have  increased  greatly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  states  is  not  denied  But,  as  President 
Herbert  Hoover's  Committee  on  Recent  Social 
Trends  reported  in  193.3,  this  process  has  resulted 
from  tho  incapacity  of  tho  states  to  deal  with  the 
complex  problems  of  the  nation's  modern  industrial 
civilization  States'  rights  is  fundamentally  a  de- 
fense doctrine  of  the  minority,  and  the  issue  will 
continue  to  arise  so  long  as  the  proper  representa- 
tion and  expression  of  minority  opinion  is  a  concern 
of  our  government  See  C  E  Mernam,  A  History 
of  American  Political  Theories  (1903),  Charles 
Warren,  The  Supreme  Court  and  Sovereign  States 
(1924),  F  L  Owsley,  Slate  Rights  in  the  Confeder- 
acy (1025),  E  S  Corwin,  Commerce  Power  Versus 
States1  Rights  (1936) 

Statesville,  city  (pop  11,440),  co  seat  of  Iredell  co  , 
W  central  N  C  ,  SW  of  Wmston-Salem,  in  the  pied- 
mont, founded  1780  A  commercial  and  industrial 
center,  it  produces  textiles,  flour,  and  furniture  A 
junior  college  is  hero,  and  an  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  is  near  by 

static,  noises  in  radio  reception,  resulting  usually 
from  electric  discharges  unrelated  to  the  desired 
signal  It  is  caused  by  atmospheric  disturbances 
and  by  many  electrical  appliances,  such  as  neon 
signs,  fluorescent  lamps,  dial  telephones,  automo- 
tive ignition  systems,  and  a  wide  variety  of  motor- 
driven  devices  Interferences  from  these  sources 
may  be  reduced  by  inexpensive  power-line  filters 
and  by  improved  antenna  schemes  See  also  FRE- 

QUl-  NCY  MODULATION 

statics*  see  MBCH \NICS 

statistics,  the  sciem  o  of  determining  certain  values 
which  represent  the  tendencies  indicated  in  a  large 
collection  of  observations  or  measurements  The 
most  familiar  statistical  measure  is  the  arithmetic 
ME\N,  which  is  an  average  value  for  a  group  of  ob- 
servations A  second  important  statistic  or  statis- 
tical measure  is  the  standard  deviation,  which  is  a 
measure  of  how  much  the  individual  observations 
are  scattered  about  the  mean  Other  statistics  in- 
dicate other  characteristics  ol  the  group  of  observa- 
tions In  addition  to  the  problem  of  computing 
certain  statistics  for  a  particular  group  of  observa- 
tions, there  is  the  problem  of  sampling  This  is  an 
attempt  to  determine  for  what  larger  gioup  (called 
the  population)  of  individuals  or  characteristics  the 
statistics  for  this  particular  group  (called  the  sam- 
ple) would  be  a  representative  figure  and  how 
representative  a  figure  it  would  be  for  a  given 
larger  group  This  second  problem  of  sampling 
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can  be  solved  only  by  resorting  to  the  theory  of 
probability  and  higher  mathematics  In  most  ap- 
plications of  statistics  to  scientific  and  social  re- 
search, insurance,  and  finance,  the  statistician  is 
interested  not  only  in  tho  characteristics  of  the 
sample  but  also  in  those  of  some  much  larger  popu- 
lation Consequently,  the  theory  of  sampling  is 
the  most  important  part  of  statistical  theory  See 
Rudolf  Modley,  How  to  Use  Pictorial  Statistics 
(1937),  F  E  Croxton  and  D  J  Cowden,  Applied 
General  Statistics  (1939) ,  P  R  Rider,  An  Introduc- 
tion to  Modern  Statistical  Metho*1s  (1930),  Harald 
Cramer,  Mathematical  Methods  of  Statistics  (1946) , 
T  E  Kellcy,  Fundamentals  of  Statistics  (1947), 
J  H  Stoc  kton,  Introduction  to  Business  Statistics 
(2d  ed  ,  1947) ,  R  G  Allen,  Statistics  for  Economists 
(1949),  A  L  Boddington,  Statistics  and  Their  Ap- 
plication to  Commerce  (9th  ed  ,  1 949) ,  Quinn 
Me  Neman  Psychological  Statistics  (1940) ,  Kenneth 
Mather,  Statistical  Analysis  in  Biology  (1949) 

Statius,  Pubhus  Papimus  (pu'b!5us  pupl'nfius  sta'- 
shus) ,  A  D  c  40-A  D  c  96,  Latin  poet,  b  Naples 
He  had  the  favor  of  Emperor  Domitian,  and  he 
won  tho  poetry  prize  at  an  annual  festival  under 
Domitian 's  auspices  hut  was  an  unsuccessful  com- 
petitor at  the  Capitolme  contest  m  Rome  His  last 
years  were  spent  in  Naples  Surviving  works  are 
two  epics  in  the  manner  of  Vergil — the  Thebaid,  on 
the  SEVEN  AGAINST  THEBES,  and  the  AchMevi 
(incomplete),  on  the  early  life  of  Achilles — and  tho 
Silvae,  a  collection  of  hasty  but  pleasing  poems, 
mostly  occasional  Statius  was  much  esteemed  in 
his  own  time  and  through  tho  Middle  Ages 

Statuary  Hall,  National,  in  the  Capitol,  Washington, 
D  C  ,  the  chamber  of  U  S  Representatives  from 
1807  to  1857  In  1864  it  was  made  a  gallery  for 
statues  of  distinguished  Americans,  each  state  be- 
ing invited  to  present  two  Many  of  the  statues  have 
since  been  removed ,  those  remaining  are  Gen  Joe 
Wheeler  (Alabama),  Gon  John  C  Greenway  (Ari- 
zona), Uriah  M  Rose  (Arkansas),  Junipero  Serra 
(California),  Roger  Sherman  (Connec  ticut),  Caesar 
Rodney  (Delaware),  John  W  Gorne  (Florida), 
Alexander  H  Stephens  (Georgia),  George  L 
Shoup  (Idaho),  Frances  E  Willard  (Illinois),  Lew 
Wallace  (Indiana),  Samuel  J  Kirkwood  (Iowa), 
John  J  Ingalls  (Kansas),  Henry  Clay  (Kentucky), 
Hannibal  Hamhn  (Maine),  Charles  Carroll  (Mary- 
land), Samuel  Adams  (Massachusetts),  Lewis  Cass 
(Michigan),  Henry  Mower  Rice  (Minnesota),  Jef- 
ferson Davis  (Mississippi),  Thomas  II  Ben  ton 
(Missouri),  Daniel  Webster  (New  Hampshire), 
Richard  Stockton  (New  Jersey),  Robert  R  Living- 
ston (Now  York),  Zebulon  B  Vance  (North  Caro- 
lina), William  Allen  (Ohio),  Sequoyah  (Oklahoma), 
Robert  Fulton  (Pennsylvania),  Roger  Williams 
(Rhode  Island),  J  C  Calhoun  (South  Carolina), 
John  Sevier  (Tennessee),  Sam  Houston  (Texas), 
Ethan  Allen  (Vermont),  Robert  E  Lee  (Virginia), 
F  H  Picrpont  (West  Virginia),  and  Robert  M 
La  Follotte  (Wisconsin) 

Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monument'  see  LIBERTY, 
STATUF  01- 

statute  (sta'choot),  in  law,  a  formal,  written  enact- 
ment by  the  authorized  powers  of  a  state  The 
term  usually  is  not  applied  to  a  written  CONSTITU- 
TION, but  is  restru  ted  to  the  enactments  of  a  legis- 
lature Statute  law  is  chiefly  to  be  distinguished 
from  COMMON  LAW,  which  may  be  defined  as  the 
body  of  legal  rules  derived  from  judicial  decisions 
and  from  custom  On  most  of  the  European  con- 
tinent all  (or  nearly  all)  the  law  is  statutory  and 
each  field  is  subsumed  bv  a  CODE  In  England  and 
the  United  States,  however,  common  law  retains 
great  importance  but  with  the  expansion  of  gov- 
ernment regulation  there  has  been  an  immense 
growth  m  the  statute  law  of  those  countries  In 
order  to  guide  the  courts  many  important  statutes 
contain  (usually  m  a  preamble)  a  statement  of  the 
abuses  which  the  legislation  is  intended  to  cure  or 
of  the  general  legislative  intent  Great  care  must 
be  taken  in  drafting  statutes,  since  the  usual  (but 
not  invariable)  practice  of  the  courts  is  to  read  the 
provisions  m  an  extremely  literal  sense  Statutes 
are  classified  m  various  ways  Public  statutes  (e  g  , 
those  establishing  crimes)  are  universal  m  applica- 
tion, while  private  statutes  (e  g  ,  one  compensating 
a  named  person  for  injury)  are  limited  Public 
statutes  may  be  local,  i  e  affecting  only  part  of 
the  area  over  winch  the  legislature  has  authority, 
or  general  Statutes  which  explain  or  clarify  pre- 
vious enactments  or  which  adopt  rules  of  common 
law  are  sometimes  c-illed  declaratory  statutes 

Statute  of  Frauds    ><ee  CONTRACT 

Staubbach,  Switzerland  see  LAUTKRBRUNNEN 

Staunton.  1  (-.ton'tun,  stfin'-)  City  (pop  4,212), 
SW  111  ,  NE  of  St  Louis,  settled  1817,  laid  out 
1835,  me  1850  It  is  a  trade  center  for  a  coal  and 
farm  area  2  (st&n'tun)  Citv  (pop  1.3,357),  western 
Va,  m  the  Shenandoah  Valley  WNW  of  Char- 
lottesville,  settled  c  1738,  me  as  a  town  1801,  as  a 
citv  1871  Staunton  was  the  first  citv  to  adopt 
(1008)  cit\ -manager  government  Trade  and  in- 
dustrial center  for  a  nch  farm  aiea,  it  manufactures 
clothing  and  dairy  products  The  courthouse  of 
Augusta  co  is  here  Woodrow  Wilson's  birthplace 
was  dedicated  as  a  national  shime  in  1941  Staun- 
ton Military  Academy,  Mary  Baldwin  College  (for 
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women;  1842) ,  the  state  school  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind,  Western  State  Hospital,  and  many  fine  old 
houses  are  here  Staunton  was  the  capital  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  from  1738  to  1770 
Stovanger  (stavang'ur),  city  (pop  50,320),  co  seat 
of  Rogaland  co,,  SW  Norway,  on  Stavanger  Fjord, 
a  southern  branch  of  Bokn  Fjord  It  is  an  impor- 
tant seaport  and  has  large  shipbuilding  and  fish- 
canning  industries  Dating  from  the  8th  cent , 
Stavanger  became  an  episcopal  see  in  the  llth 
cent  The  Cathedra]  of  St  Swithm.  in  English 
Gothic  style,  dates  from  the  llth  cent  Much  of 
the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1684  Stavanger 
was  sened  by  tho  Germans  on  the  first  day  (April 
9.  1940)  of  their  invasion  of  Norway  in  the  Second 
World  War  There  is  a  museum  with  notable 
ethnological  and  archaeological  collections 
Stevelot  (stuvlf/),  town  (pop  4,755),  Li6«e  prov  , 
SE  Belgium,  in  the  Ardennes  It  grew  around  an 
abbe>,  founded  in  651  The  abbots  later  were 
princes  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  until  their  land 
was  secularized  in  the  French  Revolutionary  Wars 
In  the  Second  World  War  the  Germans  captured 
(Dec  ,  1944)  Stavelot  early  in  the  BAFFLE  OF  THK 
BULGE  and  massacred  a  number  of  American  pris- 
oners near  by 

Stavisky  Affair  (staveskg').  financial  and  political 
scandal  that  shook  France  in  1034  Serge  Alex- 
andre  Stavisky  was  a  swindler  who  operated  the 
municipal  pawnshop  of  Bavonne  and  sold  huge 
amounts  of  worthless  bonds  Despite  his  shady 
past  he  was  regarded  as  a  respectable  financier  with 
excellent  political  connections  until  Dec  ,  1933, 
when,  faced  with  exposition,  he  fled  Discovered 
by  the  police  at  Charaomx  (Jan  ,  1934),  he  either 
committed  suicide  or  was  murdered  by  the  police 
Extremists  of  the  right  and  left  seized  the  occasion 
to  accuse  the  Radical  Socialist  government  of 
Camille  CHAITTEMPS  of  corrupt  deals  with  Stavisky 
and  forced  its  resignation  The  new  premier, 
DALADIEH,  used  force  to  repress  the  riots  staged 
(Feb  6-7,  1934)  in  Paris  by  extremists — chiefly 
royalists — but  he  had  to  resign  and  was  replaced  by 
Doumergue  and  a  national  unity  cabinet  The  case 
was  further  complicated  by  the  death  of  Councilor 
Albert  Prince,  who  knew  much  of  the  affair 
Whether  his  death  was  murder  or  suicide  has  never 
been  clearly  determined  After  a  long  trial  (1935- 
36)  of  20  defendants,  none  of  them  of  political  im- 
portance, 11  of  the  defendants,  including  Stavis- 
ky'a  widow,  were  acquitted  Some  of  the  names  of 
the  politicians  wildly  accused  of  corruption — no- 
tably that  of  Chautemps— have  been  cleared  The 
Stavisky  Affair  was  important  as  a  symptom  rather 
than  as  a  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  Third  Republic 
It  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of  discrediting  not 
only  the  Radical  Socialist  party,  which  never  had 
been  regarded  as  a  banner  bearer  of  political  moral- 
ity, but  of  parliamentary  democracy  in  general. 
Stavkirke  (staf'kgr'kf)  [Nor ),  medieval  wooden 
church  building  of  Scandinavian  countries  Of 
hundreds  erected  in  the  llth,  12th,  and  13th  cent , 
only  a  score  survive,  and  these  are  all  in  Norway 
Their  architecture  is  unique,  upturned  dragon 
heads  terminate  gables,  elaborate  wood  carvings 
illustrate  saga  myths  as  well  as  biblical  stories, 
pagodalike  shingled  roofs,  small  surrounding  clois- 
ters, and  leper  windows  (small  openings  through  a 
chancel  arch  or  wall)  are  other  features  Architec- 
tural inspiration  was  piobably  drawn  from  tho 
pagan  temples  which  were  being  demolished  at  the 
time  the  ttavkirker  were  being  erected  Examples 
are  Hitterdal  in  Telemark,  Fantoft  near  Bergen, 
and  Borgund  near  Sogne  Fjord 
Stavropol  (sta'vrupul),  city  (pop  85,100),  capital  of 
Stavropol  Territory,  SE  European  RSFSR,  on  the 
Stavropol  Plateau  It  is  a  major  agricultural  cen- 
ter Founded  in  1777  as  a  Russian  fortress,  it  was 
an  important  base  for  the  subsequent  Russian  con- 
quest of  the  Caucasus  In  the  Second  World  War 
it  was  held  (1941-43)  by  the  Germans 
Stavropol  Territory,  administrative  division  (2,950 
sq.  mi  ;  1946  estimated  pop  1,500,000),  S  Euro- 
pean RSFSR,  extending  northward  from  the  mam 
Caucasus  range.  It  includes  the  CHERKESS  AU- 
TONOMOUS OBLAST.  Stavropol  is  the  capital  The 
central  part  of  the  territory  occupies  the  Stavropol 
Plateau,  a  hilly  region  (rising  to  2,713  ft ),  drained 
by  the  Kuma  and  Kuban  rivers  In  the  north  is  the 
MANTCH  DEPRESSION,  The  once  drought-ridden 
territory  is  watered,  since  o  1945,  by  an  irrigation 
system.  It  produces  winter  wheat,  corn,  sunflow- 
ers, and  cotton,  along  the  Kuma  nver  wine,  fruit, 
and  vegetables  are  grown  Sheep  raising  la  an  im- 
portant occupation  The  PYATIGORSK  region  haa 
numerous  mineral  spas  and  is  a  major  resort  area 
Except  for  some  senunomadic  Turkmen  and  Nogai 
Tatar  herdsmen,  the  population  is  Russian  and 
Ukrainian. 

Starros,  Greece  see  STAGIBA. 
SUyner,  town  (pop.  1,085),  8  Ont.,  near  Georgian 
Bay  and  SE  of  Colhngwood    It  haa  cider  mills  and 
a  stockyard 

Stayton.  town  (pop.  1,086),  NW  Oregon,  SE  of 
Salem,  platted  1872,  mo.  1891.  It  has  wool  and 
flour  mills  and  sawmills 

Stead,  William  Thomas  (ated),  1849-1912,  English 
journalist.  He  was  editor  (1883-89)  of  the  Pall 
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Mall  GoMtfo  and  in  1890  founded  toe  Renno  of  Re- 
fli«M,  establishing  similar  publications  in  the 
United  States  (1891)  and  Australia  (1892).  Re 
pioneered  in  modern  journalistic  methods  in  Eng- 
land, was  an  advocate  of  reform  m  the  British  navy, 
and  championed  child  welfare  and  social  legisla- 
tion He  was  briefly  imprisoned  in  1885  for  his 
attacks  on  government  policy  toward  white  slav- 
ery In  later  years  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
psychical  research  lie  lost  his  hie  on  the  Titanic 
Among  his  numerous  works  are  //  Christ  Came  to 
Chicago  (1893),  The  Amencanistation  of  the  World 
(1902),  and  Peers  or  People  (1907) 
steamboat:  see  STEAMSHIP 

Steamboat  Springs,  resort  town  (pop  1,613.  alt 
c  6,700  ft ),  co  seat  of  Routt  co  ,  NW  Colo  ,  NW  of 
Denver  and  on  the  Yampa  river,  founded  1875,  inc 
1907  It  haa  mineral  springs  and  is  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Routt  National  Forest, 
steam  engine,  machine  to  convert  heat  energy  into 
mechanical  energy  Steam  requires  about  1,600 
times  the  amount  of  space  as  the  water  from  which 
it  is  formed  The  force  of  this  expansion  is  the  basis 
of  all  steam  engines  The  expanding  steam  issuing 
out  of  the  boiler  moves  a  pistou  within  a  cylinder 
in  one  direction  A  reciprocal  action,  occurs  when 
the  expansive  force  ceases  within  the  cylinder  and 
commences  pressing  the  piston  back  from  without 
A  crank  and  flywheel  convert  the  back  and  forth 
action  of  the  piston  into  rotational  motion  capable 
of  doing  of  work  From  a  simple  device  of  Heron 
of  Alexandria  to  the  18th-century  engine  of  Thomas 
Savery,  many  minds  contributed  to  the  task  of 
harnessing  steam  Not  until  1769,  however,  when 
James  Watt  patented  his  engine,  was  there  a  prac- 
tical solution  Earlier  engines  depended  upon  at- 
mospheric pressure  to  push  the  piston  into  the  cyl- 
inder, where  a  vacuum  was  created  by  sudden  cool- 
ing of  its  steam  content  Watt's  use  of  a  separate 
condenser  resulted  in  a  75  percent  saving  in  fuel 
It  also  made  possible  the  use  of  steam  pressure  to 
force  back  the  piston  once  steam  pressure  had  sent 
it  forward,  thus  achieving  reciprocal  action  His 
continuing  efforts  produced  a  governor,  a  mercury 
steam  gauge,  and  a  crank-flywheel  mechanism,  all 
of  which  substantially  prepared  the  steam  engine 
for  its  role  as  catalyst  of  the  Industrial  Revolution 
The  use  of  a  connet  ting  rod  from  the  piston  to  a 
crank  made  possible  changing  the  reciprocal  action 
into  rotational  motion  The  flywheel  made  the 
rotation  smooth  and  steady.  Sailing  vessels  gave 
wav  to  steamboats  and  stagecoaches  yielded  to 
railroad  trains  as  the  steam  engines  were  perfected 
Transmitted  by  belts,  ropes,  shafts,  pulleys,  and 
gears,  the  energy  from  steam  engines  enabled  ma- 
chines in  factories  and  mills  to  perform  useful  work. 
Until  the  advent  of  Urge-scale  electric  generation, 
steam  engines  bore  the  industrial  burden  The 
STEAM  TURBINE  now  provides  most  of  the  electrical 
power  used  See  H  W  Di<  kinson,  A  Short  History 
of  the  Steam  Engine  (1939).  R  11  Thurston,  A 
History  of  the  Growth  of  the  Steam-Engine  (1939) 
steamship,  watenraft  propelled  by  a  steam  engine 
or  a  steam  turbine  In  1787  a  steamboat  built  by 
James  Rumsey  of  Maryland  was  demonstrated  on 
the  Potomac  Propelled  by  a  stream  of  water 
forced  out  of  the  stern  by  steam  pressure,  the  vessel 
attained  a  speed  of  4  mi  per  hour  Rumsey  re- 
ceived a  grant  to  navigate  the  waters  of  New  York, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  his  scheme  was  taken 
up  by  an  organization  known  as  the  Rumsey  So- 
ciety, of  which  Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  member 
In  1790  John  Fitch,  who  had  previously  built  sev- 
eral successful  steamboats,  one  of  which  operated 
in  1787,  built  a  vessel  capable  of  8  mi  per  hour  It 
carried  passengers  between  Philadelphia  and  Bur- 
lington William  Symington  in  1788  also  built  and 
ran  a  steam-propelled  vessel,  though  only  experi- 
mentally in  a  pond  Other  inventors  and  craftsmen 
who  made  steamboats  were  the  Americans  Samuel 
Morey,  Nathan  Read,  and  John  Stevens  Stevens 
built  a  vessel  68  ft  long,  fitted  with  a  tubular  boiler 
and  driven  by  a  screw  propeller,  and  ran  several 
successful  steamboats  on  the  Hudson  river  In 
1803  Robert  Fulton  built  an  unsuccessful  steam- 
boat in  France,  and  in  1807  he  launched  the  boat 
that  became  famous  as  the  Clermont,  150  ft  long, 
13  ft  wide,  and  9  ft  in  depth.  The  Clermont  ran 
from  New  York  to  Albany  (150  mi )  in  32  hr.  and 
made  the  return  tnp  m  30  hr  Puie  wood  was  used 
as  fuel.  In  1803  the  Charlotte  Dundas  was  launched 
on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  She  was  fitted  with 
a  stern  paddlewheel  and  was  used  for  towing 
Henry  Bell  was  chief  builder  of  the  Comet  put  into 
service  in  1812,  it  had  paddlewheels  on  each  side, 
traveled  at  5  mi.  per  hour,  and  was  used  for  pas- 
senger service  on  the  Clyde  By  1814  the  Marjory 
was  one  of  five  steamships  operating  on  the 
Thames.  The  Savannah  in  1819  voyaged  from 
Savannah  to  Liverpool  in  29  days  11  hr.  She  was  a 
full-rigged  sailing  ship  fitted  with  engines  and  side 
paddlewheels.  During  the  trip  the  engines  were 
utilised  for  from  80  to  90  hr.  The  next  crossing  of 
note  was  that  of  the  Quebec-built  Royal  William 
in  1833,  accomplished  m  19  days.  Under  I  K 
Brunei's  supervision  the  Great  Western  was  built, 
and  in  1838  she  made  the  tnp  to  New  York  from 
England  in  15  days,  arriving  a  few  hours  later  than 


her  rival  the  Strtw,  which  had  left  England  4  days 
before  the  Great  Western  The  6  rat  seagoing  vessel 
to  be  fitted  with  a  screw  propeller  was  the  Archi- 
medes (1840),  while  the  Great  Britain  (1845)  was 
the  first  large  iron  steamship  driven  by  a  screw 
propeller  to  cross  the  Atlantic  In  1858  the  Great 
Eastern  was  launched,  designed  by  Brunei.  There- 
after the  screw  propeller  was  conceded  to  be  su- 
perior to  paddlewheels,  and  tho  steamship  began 
finally  to  supplant  the  sailing  ship  In  1881  the 
Servia,  a  merchant  steamer  capable  of  crossing  the 
Atlantic  m  7  days,  was  the  first  vessel  to  be  con- 
structed of  steel.  Seven  years  later  the  same  build- 
ers in  Glasgow  turned  out  the  first  twin-screw 
steamship,  the  Philadelphia  By  the  end  of  the 
19th  cent  great  liners  were  plying  tho  Atlantic  on 
regular  schedules  propelled  by  machinery  which 
produced  28,000  or  more  horsepower  Sir  Charles 
A.  Parsons  and  C  G  P  de  Laval  developed  the 
steam  turbine  during  the  next  to  the  last  decade  of 
the  19th  cent  The  Turbinia,  the  first  vessel  to  be 
driven  by  a  turbine,  was  first  seen  in  1897,  and 
within  10  vears  several  turbine-driven  liners  were 
m  the  Atlantic  service  The  modern  leviathans  of 
the  sea  such  as  the  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Queen 
Mary  are  turbine-powered  steamships,  as  are  most 
of  the  larger  passenger  vessels  and  many  of  the 
heavier  cargo  craft  See  also  SHIP  See  F  C 
Bowen,  A  Century  of  Atlantic  Travel  (1935),  P  J 
Cowan,  A  Short  History  of  Naval  and  Marine 
Engineering  (1938),  D  B  Tyler,  Steam  Conmier* 
the  Atlantic  (1939) ,  J  T.  Flexner,  Steamboats  Come 
True  (1944) 

stearin  (stS'urtn,  stcVIn),  white,  crystalline  fat  It 
is  a  complex  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  insoluble  in  water,  very  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol.  It  is  an  ester  of  steanc  acid  Upon  h>  - 
drolysis,  it  yields  steanc  acid  and  glycerin  (gl><- 
erol)  It  is  found  in  many  hard  fats  and  oils,  e  g  , 
in  tallow,  suet,  butter  fat,  cottonseed  oil,  and  olive 
oil  It  is  used  m  soapmakiug  and  candlemaking, 
in  the  tanning  trade,  and  in  making  polishes  With 
palimtin,  another  fat,  it  gives  hardness  to  those 
substances  in  which  it  occurs 
Stearns,  unincorporated  town  (pop  1,548),  S  Kv  , 
W  of  Middlesboro  near  the  Tenn  line  It  is  a  ship- 
ping point  for  the  area's  lumber  and  coal 
steatite  see  SOAPS  TONE 
Stecchetti,  Lorenzo  see  GUERHINI,  OLINUO 
Stedman,  Edmund  Clarence,  1833-1908,  American 
banker,  poet,  and  critic,  b  Hartford,  Conn  ,  at- 
tended Yale  A  successful  Wall  St  broker,  he  was 
also  one  of  the  leading  poets  of  his  time,  although 
his  somewhat  derivative  poetry  is  little  read  today 
As  critic  ho  wrote  Victorian  Pod*  (1876)  and  The 
Poets  of  America  (1885)  and  compiled  the  excellent 
collections  A  Victorian  Anthology  (1895)  and  An 
American  Anthology  (1900)  See  his  Poems  (1908) , 
biography  by  Laura  Stedman  and  G  M  Gould 
(1910) 

steel,  compound  of  iron  and  carbon,  with  var>mg 
small  proportions  of  other  mmeials  It  was  first 
made  by  cementation,  a  process  of  heating  two 
bars  of  iron  with  charcoal  in  a  closed  furnace  for  a 
considerable  period  so  that  the  surfa<  e  of  the  iron 
acquired  a  high  carbon  content  The  iron  bars 
were  then  fusod  together  to  yield  a  metal  haider 
and  stronger  than  either  of  the  piet  cs  of  iron,  but 
not  uniformly  so  throughout  The  famous  blades 
of  Damascus  and  steels  of  Toledo,  Spam,  were 
made  by  the  cementation  and  crucible  technique* 
Originally  developed  to  remove  the  slag  or  impuri- 
ties from  cementation  steel,  the  crucible  method 
consists  of  charging  with  iron  and  charcoal  a  fire- 
clay or  graphite  receptacle  and  filing  it  By  the 
addition  of  other  components  in  small  quantities, 
various  grades  of  fine  steel  are  obtained  through 
the  crucible  process ,  however,  it  is  one  of  the  more 
costly  steel-inanufacturing  processes  The  Bh»- 
SEMER  PROCESS  and  the  open-heaith  process  are 
more  widely  used  in  steelmaking  The  opou-hearth 
uses  a  type  of  reverberatory  furnace  called  a  re- 
generative furnace,  instead  of  having  firebox  at 
one  end  and  flue  at  the  other,  each  end  is  fitted  for 
the  intake  and  outlet  of  both  gas  and  air  The  fuel 
used  is  gaseous,  and  both  fuel  and  air  are  pre- 
heated by  a  system  of  reversal  of  currents  of  air  and 
gas  through  the  ports  in  order  to  attain  very  high 
temperatures  This  process,  developed  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Siemens  c  1866,  uses  pig  iron  and  fresh  ore 
In  a  variation  of  the  process  developed  by  Pierre 
Martin  with  Siemens,  scrap  steel  replaces  the  ore 
and  accomplishes  the  refinement  The  difficulty  of 
procuring  ore  free  from  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  a 
requirement  in  the  Siemens  open-hearth  method, 
resulted,  in  greater  use  of  the  Siemens-Martin  proc- 
ess The  electric  furnace  provided  a  means  of  mak- 
ing large  quantities  of  high-grade  steel,  with  the 
advantages  of  providing  positive  temperature  con- 
trol, freedom  from  contamination  of  the  product 
by  the  fuel,  and  simultaneous  deoxidation  and  de- 
sulphurusation  action.  Most  higji-grade  alloy  steels 
are  manufactured  in  the  electric  furnace  Steel  is 
shaped  for  commercial  use  in  rolling  mills,  where 
successive  passages  of  the  red-hot  ingot  between 
variously  shaped  rollers  cause  it  to  take  a  desired 
form  Pittsburgh,  one  of  the  world's  great  steel 
centers,  built  its  first  rolling  mill  in  18 II ;  Bessemer 
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Bteel  rails  were  rolled  in  Chicago  as  early  at  1865. 
Steel  is  sometimes  classified  by  its  carbon  content; 
a  high-carbon  steel  ia  serviceable  for  cutting  tools 
and  dies  by  reason  of  itf  great  hardness,  brittleness, 
and  inability  to  be  easily  machined;  low-  or  me- 
dium-carbon steel  is  used  for  sheeting  and  struc- 
tural forms  because  of  its  susceptibility  to  welding 
and  tooling.  Alloy  steels,  now  most  widely  used, 
contain  one  or  more  other  minerals  to  give  them 
special  qualities  Aluminum  steel  IB  smooth  and 
close-grained  and  has  a  high  tensile  strength 
Chromium  steel  finds  wide  use  in  automobile  and 
plane  parts  by  reason  of  its  hardness,  strength,  and 
elasticity,  as  does  the  chrotmum-vanadium  va- 
riety. Nickel  steel  is  the  most  widely  used  of  the 
alloys;  it  is  nonmagnetic  and  has  the  tensile  prop- 
erties of  high-carbon  steel  without  the  brittleness 
Nickel-chromium  steel  possesses  a  shock  resistant 
quality  which  suits  it  for  armor  plate.  Wolfram 
(tungsten),  molybdenum,  and  nigh-manganese 
steel  are  other  alloys.  Stainless  steel,  which  was 
developed  in  England,  has  a  high  tensile  strength 
and  resists  abrasion  and  corrosion  through  jts  high 
chromium  content.  The  United  States,  the  USSR, 
and  Great  Britain  are  leading  producers  of  steel 
See  J  M  Camp  and  C  B  Francis,  The  Making, 
Shaping,  and  Treating  of  Steel  (5th  ed  ,  1940) 

Steele,  Joel  Dorman  (stel),  1836-86.  American  edu- 
cator and  textbook  writer,  b  Lima,  N  Y  ,  grad 
Genesee  College  (now  Syracuse  Univ  ),  1858  After 
teaching  in  Mexico,  N  Y  ,  for  three  years,  he  served 
in  the  Civil  War  He  later  taught  in  Newark, 
N  Y  ,  and  was  principal  of  the  Elmira  (N  Y  )  Free 
Academy  from  1866  until  1872,  when  he  resigned  to 
devote  his  time  to  writing  In  1867  he  wrote  Four- 
teen Weeks  in  Chemistry,  the  first  of  a  series  of  sci- 
ence texts  which  did  much  to  popularise  the  subject 
In  collaboration  with  his  wife  ho  also  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  unusually  successful  history  texts,  including 
Barnes'  Brief  History  of  the  United  States  (1871) 
See  biography  by  A  C  Palmer  (1900) 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  1672-1729,  English  essayist  and 
playwright,  b  Dublin,  Ireland  He  studied  at 
Charterhouse  and  Oxford,  entered  the  army  (1694), 
and  by  the  time  he  had  risen  to  a  captaincy  (1700) 
had  begun  to  write  for  pubh  cation  The  Christian 
Hero,  a  moral  tract,  appeared  in  1701,  followed  by 
his  first  play,  The  Funeral  (1702),  an  early  example 
of  sentimental  comedy  Other  plays  of  Steele's 
were  The  Lying  Lover  (1703),  The  Tender  Husband 
(1706),  and  the  most  popular  of  all,  The  Conscious 
Lovers  (1722)  Steele  secured  several  minor  gov- 
ernment positions  before  he  began  the  famous 
periodical  the  Tatter  (1709-11),  in  the  writing  of 
which  he  was  soon  joined  by  Joseph  ADDIBON  This 
was  followed  by  the  SPECTATOR  (1711-12),  the 
Guardian  (1713),  and  later  periodicals  of  lesser  im- 
portance Steele,  a  Whig  partisan,  carried  on  a 
celebrated  controversy  with  Swift  in  1713,  in  the 
course  of  which  Steele  wrote  his  pamphlet  The 
Crisis  In  1714  he  became  patentee  and  manager 
of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  and  entered  Parliament, 
from  which  he  was  expelled  by  political  enemies, 
however,  he  returned  m  1715  and  was  knighted 
His  opposition  to  the  Peerage  Bill  in  his  weekly,  the 
Plebeian  (1719),  involved  mm  m  a  quarrel  with 
Addison  just  before  the  lattei  's  death  Steele  be- 
gan his  last  periodical,  the  Theatre,  m  1720  Not 
long  after  The  Conscious  Lovers  was  performed,  he 
became  involved  in  financial  difficulties  and  retired 
to  Wales  (1724),  where  he  spent  his  remaining 
years  in  obscurity  Although  impulsive  and  im- 
provident, Steele  was  a  man  of  engaging  person- 
ality and  charm,  these  qualities  are  reflected  in  his 
prose,  which,  if  it  lacks  some  of  the  polished  grace 
of  Addison's  prose,  yet  has  the  viitues  of  sponta- 
neity, keen  wit,  and  fertile  invention,  as  may  be 
seen  especially  in  his  periodical  writing  See  his 
plays  (ed  by  G  A  Ait  ken,  1894)  and  letters  (ed 
by  R  B  Johnson,  1927),  biographies  by  Austin 
Dobson  (1886),  G  A  Aitken  (1889),  and  Willard 
Connely  (1934)" 

Steele,  Wilbur  Daniel,  1886-,  American  author,  b 
Greensboro,  N  C  ,  grad  Univ  of  Denver,  1907, 
and  studied  art  in  Boston,  Paris,  and  New  York 
Collections  of  has  distinguished  short  stories  include 
Urkey  Island  (1926),  The  Man  Who  Saw  through 
Heaven  (1927),  and  Best  Stones  (1946)  He  has 
also  written  novels,  including  Taboo  (1925)  and 
That  Girl  from  Memphis  (1945),  and  collaborated 
in  two  plays,  Post  Road  (1934)  and  How  Beautiful 
with  Shoes  (1935). 

Steele,  city  (pop  1,585),  extreme  SB  Mo.,  near  the 
Mississippi,  m  a  farm  area,  inc.  1901.  It  has  rail- 
road shops  and  cotton  gins. 

steel  engraving,  see  ENGRAVING. 

Steelenlle,  village  (pop  1,212),  3  111 ,  SE  of  St 
Louis,  m  a  farm  and  coal  area,  inc.  1861.  Shoes  and 
flour  are  made  here. 

•teel  square1  see  SQUARE,  STEEL. 

Steelton,  industrial  borough  (pop.  13,115),  SE  Pa 
on  the  Susquehanna  below  Harnsburg,  settled 
1865.  It  produces  steel,  pig  iron,  and  limestone 
The  first  practical  production  of  Bessemer  steel  in 
America  was  begun  -bore  (1867). 

Steelville,  city  (pop.  1,013),  co.  seat  of  Crawford 
co.,  8  central  Mo  ,  near  the  Meramec  E  of  Rolla, 
in  a  farm  and  resort  area,  founded  1836 


steel  wool,  abrasive  material  composed  of  sharp 
steel  shavings  of  varying  degrees  of  fineness,  whose 
ends  curl  up  and  mat  together  like  excelsior  or 
wool.  It  ia  used  to  polish  wood  or  metal  work  in 
various  manufacturing  processes,  such  as  plating  or 
japanning  metals,  and  in  finishing  furniture  It  is 
much  used  in  kitchens  for  cleaning  and  polishing 
metals,  especially  aluminum  utensils 

steelyard,  see  BALANCE. 

Steelyard,  Merchants  of  the,  German  hanse  or  guild 
merchants  (see  HANSEATIC  LEA.OUF)  residing  at  the 
Steelyard  or  German  House  on  the  Thames  near 
the  present  Ironbridge  Wharf  at  London,  England. 
The  first  Hansoatic  merchants  in  London  were 
licensed  (1167)  by  Henry  II,  who  granted  them 
extensive  privileges  which  wore  widened  (1194)  by 
Rirhard  I  These  merchants,  who  belonged  to  the 
hanse  of  Cologne,  were  granted  freedom  from  alt 
tolls  and  customs  in  the  city  of  London  and  the 
right  to  trade  at  fairs  throughout  En  eland  The 
Steelyard  Merchants  of  Lubeck  and  Hamburg 
were  chartered  in  1266  by  Henry  III  and  became 
the  most  powerful  Hanseatic  colony  in  London, 
with  affiliated  houses  at  many  other  English  ports 
Their  privileges  drew  them  wide  unpopularity,  and 
after  note  m  1492,  during  which  the  populace  at- 
tacked the  Steelyard,  their  privileges  were  tempo- 
rarily curtailed  However,  it  was  only  m  1597  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  expelled  the  German  merchants 
from  England  and  closed  the  Steelyard  The  Steel- 
yard was  a  separate  walled  community,  with  its 
own  warehouses,  weighhouse,  church,  offices,  and 
residential  quarters 

Steen,  Jan  (yan'  stan'),  1626-79.  Dutch  genre  paint- 
er, b  Leiden,  son  of  a  brewer  He  studied  in 
Utrecht  and  in  Haarlem  under  Van  Ostade  and 
Van  Goyen,  whose  daughter  he  married  in  1649 
He  was  admitted  to  the  painters'  guild  of  Haarlem 
in  1648  Steen  appears  to  have  alternated  painting 
with  brewing  ana  in  1672  opened  a  tavern  in  Delft 
His  huge  production  of  paintings  (ovei  400)  would 
indicate  that  most  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  his 
true  calling  and  would  seem  to  contradict  the  leg- 
end of  drunkenness  and  dissipation  Hw  painting 
offers  a  composite  picture  of  the  social  lite  of  his 
day,  almost  every  phase  of  which  he  penetrated 
Much  of  it  is  humorous  or  moralistic  His  favorite 
themes  were  scenes  of  revelry,  whether  in  the  tav- 
ern or  in  the  homo  He  was  a  superb  draughtsman, 
and  despite  his  love  of  the  incidental,  he  bandied 
his  large  groups  of  figures  effectively  and  spon- 
taneously His  work  is  uneven,  but  there  is  life  in 
it  all  Among  his  many  notable  works  are  The 
Feast  of  St  Nicolas,  The  Happy  Family,  and  The 
Prince's  Birthday  (Rijks  Mus  ) ,  The  Menagerie  and 
The  Painter's  Family  (The  Hague),  and  Skittle 
Players  (National  Gall  ,  London).  The  Metropoli- 
tan and  Brooklyn  museums  and  the  Art  Institute  of 
Clucago  have  fine  examples 

Steenkerke  (stan'ker'ku),  Fr  Steenkerque  (stan- 
kPrk')i  village  (pop  432),  Hamaut  prov  ,  Belgium, 
NE  of  Moris  Here  in  1602  tho  French  under 
Marshal  Luxembourg  defeated  William  III  of 
England  in  the  War  of  the  Grand  Alliance 

steeplebush.  see  HARDHACK 

Steer,  Philip  Wilson,  1860-1942,  English  landscape 
painter,  studied  with  Cabanel  in  Paris  He  exerted 
a  strong  influence  on  English  art  Examples  of  his 
paintings  are  Richmond  Castle,  Yorkshire  (Metro- 
politan Mus  ),  Chepstow  Castle,  Music  Room  (Tate 
Gall  ,  London) ,  self-portrait  (Uffizi)  See  biogra- 
phy by  D  S  MacColl  (1945) 

Steevens,  George,  1736-1800,  English  scholar  The 
Samuel  Johnson-Steevens  edition  (1773)  of  Shak- 
spere's  plays  is  largely  Steevens's  work  A  later  edi- 
tion by  Steevens,  reissued  with  his  additional  notes 
by  Isaac  Reed  in  1821,  is  the  so-called  first  vario- 
rum Shakspere 

Stefansson,  Vilhjalmur  (vil'hvoulmur  ste'funsun), 
1879-,  arctic  explorer,  b  Canada,  of  Icelandic 
parents,  educated  at  the  Univ  of  North  Dakota, 
the  State  Univ  of  Iowa,  and  Harvard  He  has 
led  several  expeditions  of  exploration  and  of  ethno- 
logical and  archaeological  investigation  in  the 
arctic  regions  For  supplies  he  relied  much  on 
local  resources,  and  he  adopted  the  Eskimo  way  of 
living,  thus  successfully  demonstrating  his  theory 
that  the  rigors  of  existence  in  the  arctic  are  much 
reduced  by  the  use  of  such  techniques  He  made 
two  expeditions  (1906-7,  1908-12)  to  the  delta  of 
the  Mackenzie  river  and  later  (1913-18)  widely 
explored  the  Canadian  and  Alaskan  sectors  of  the 
arctic  regions,  making  valuable  contributions  to 
knowledge  of  them  His  many  books  include  My 
Life  vnth  the  Eskimo  (1913),  The  Friendly  Arctic 
(1915.  new  enl  ed  ,  1943),  Iceland  (1939),  and 
Greenland  (1942)  He  edited  Great  Adventures  and 
Explorations  (1947) 

Steffe,  William,  American  composer,  reputedly  the 
author  of  the  tune  to  which  the  poem  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic,  by  Julia  Ward  Howe,  is  sung 

Steffens,  Lincoln  (Joseph  Lincoln  Steffens),  (ste'~ 
funs),  1866-1936,  American  editor  and  author,  b 
San  Francisco,  grad  Univ  of  California,  1889,  and 
studied  three  years  in  Europe  While  he  held 
(1902-11)  successive  editorial  positions  on 
McClure'a,  the  American,  and  Everybody's  maga- 
mnes,  he  became  a  leading  muekraker,  writing  sen- 
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sational  articles  exposing  municipal  corruption; 
these  were  later  collected  in  The  Shame  of  the  Ctiua 
(1904),  The  Struggle  for  tielf-fjovernment  (1906), 
Upbuitders  (1909),  and  other  volumes  His  auto- 
biography (1931)  is  an  interesting  account  of  his 
place  in  the  American  radical  movement  and  of 
its  loading  personalities  and  events  It  is  supple- 
mented by  his  selected  articles  in  Lincoln  Steffens 
Speaking  (1936)  and  by  his  letters  (od  by  Ella 
Winteis  atid  Granville  Hicks,  2  vols  ,  19 18) 

Steger  (ste'gur),  village  (pop  3,369),  NE  111 ,  8  of 
Chicago,  inr  1890 

Stegosaurus  (stPgusA'rus)  [Gr  ,-roof  lizard],  quad- 
ruped vegetal  lau  DINOSAUR  It  was  about  20  ft 
long  and  weighed  about  10  tons  and  had  short  foie- 
legs,  two  rows  of  upright  bony  plates  on  the  back 
and  spines  on  the  tail  The  brain  weighed  about 
2M  ot  Complete  skeletons  were  found  m  the 
Jurassic  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming 

Steichen,  Edward  (stl'kun) ,  1879-,  American  photog- 
rapher and  painter,  b  Luxembourg,  resident  in 
the  United  States  since  1882  Hia  early  paintings 
are  in  various  museums,  including  the  Metropol- 
itan His  pioneering  work  in  photography  has  been 
widely  acclaimed  Ho  was  head  photographer 
(1923-38)  for  the  Conde  Nast  Publications,  during 
the  Second  World  War  he  served  as  captain  ann 
commanded  the  U  S  navy  photographic  depart- 
ment 

Steilacoom  (stl'lukum*),  town  (pop  832),  W  Wash  , 
on  Puget  Sound  S  of  Tacoma,  founded  e  I860,  inc. 
1854  It  is  the  oldest  incorporated  settlement  in 
the  state  and  retains  many  historic  landmarks  A 
state  hospital  is  here 

Stein,  Sir  Aurel  (Sir  Mark  Aurcl  Stem)  (stln) ,  1862- 
1943,  English  aichaoologist  and  Orientalist,  b 
Budapest.  He  went  (1888)  to  India  as  principal  of 
the  Oriental  College,  Lahoio  In  1899  he  entered 
the  Indian  Educational  Service  and  from  1910  to 
1929  was  special  officer  of  tho  IndianArchaeological 
Survey  Aftei  1809  he  conducted  scientific  expedi- 
tions in  Persia,  central  Asia,  and  W  Cluna  and  on 
India's  northwest  frontier  He  was  knighted  in  191 2 
His  writings  include  Innermost  Aaia  (1928),  On 
Alexander's  Track  to  thf  Indus  (1929),  On  Asian 
Central-Asian  Tracks  (1933),  and  Old  Routes  of 
Western  Iran  (1940) 

Stein,  Charlotte  von  (shar!6'tu  fun  shtln'),  1742- 
1827,  German  noblewoman,  rnaid  of  honor  to  the 
duchess  Anna  Amaha  of  Saxe-Weimar  She  is  noted 
for  her  friendship  with  GOFTHE  After  a  separation 
from  him,  she  wrote  a  tragedy,  Dido  (1794) 

Stein,  Gertrude  (atln),  1874-1946,  American  author, 
b  Allegheny  (now  part  of  Pittsburgh),  studied  at 
Radcliffe  (1893-97)  and  studied  medicine  at  Johns 
Hopkins  After  1903  she  lived  chiefly  m  Paris,  and 
her  influence  through  her  salon  and  her  criticisms  on 
the  development  of  subjective  realism  in  the  arts, 
especially  in  American  letters,  was  probably  as  im- 
portant as  her  own  writing  She  attempted  to  us* 
words  to  express  the  immediate  present  in  a  re- 
vitalized style,  the  result,  in  her  own  work,  is  a 
repetitious,  colloquial  impressionism- — "a  rose  is  u 
rose  la  a  rose"— denounced  by  her  critics  as  ob- 
scure Her  works  include  Three  Lives  (1909),  short 
stones,  Tender  Buttons  (1914),  poems.  The  Making 
of  Americans  (1925),  a  novel,  Portraits  and  Prayers 
(1934),  art  criticism,  and  Four  Saints  in  Three 
Acts  (1934)  and  The  Mother  of  Us  All  (1947), 
operas,  both  with  music  by  Virgil  Thomson  Her 
books  of  memories  are  The  A  utobiography  of  Ahci 
B  Toklas  (1933),  written  as  if  by  her  secretaxj- 
compamon.  Everybody's  Autobiography  (1937), 
Paris  France  (1940) .  and  Wars  I  Have  Seen  (1945) 
See  W  G.  Rogers,  When  This  You  See  Remembt  r 
Me  (1948) 

Stem,  Karl,  Freiherr  vom  und  zum  (karl'  frl'he> 
fum"  6t>nt  tsoom"  shtln'),  1757-1831,  Prussian 
statesman  and  reformer  He  was  minister  of  com- 
merce (1804-7),  was  dismissed  by  King  Frederick 
William  III  for  his  attempts  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  cabinet,  and  was  recalled  (1807)  as  pnme 
minister  only  to  be  dismissed  again  (1808)  on 
pressure  by  Napoleon  I  An  exile  in  Russia,  Stein 
helped  to  bring  about  the  Rusao- Prussian  alliance 
of  1813  and  returned  to  prominence  as  chief  admin- 
istrator of  the  reconquered  and  newly  conquered 
Prussian  provinces  His  hopes  for  a  united  Ger- 
manv  were  disappointed  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
and  his  role  after  1815,  when  Prussia  turned  to  re- 
action, was  not  prominent  Tew  men  have  ac  hieved 
as  many  radu  al  and  sue  ces&ful  reforms  in  as  peace- 
ful a  manner  and  in  as  difficult  circumstances  as 
did  Baron  Stem  His  chief  reforms  were  earned 
out  m  1807-8,  when  Piussia  was  a  defeated  nation 
and  a  virtual  dependency  of  France  They  were 
continued  bv  K  A  von  HABDENBKHG  after  Stem's 
exile,  and  they  were  forwarded  by  such  men  as 
SCHARNHORST  in  the  military  field  and  Karl 
Wilhelm  von  HUMBOLDT  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem Before  Stein's  reforms  Prussia  was  still  a 
semifeudal  state  Stem  caused  the  king  to  abolish 
serfdom  (1807)  and  the  class  system  His  agrarian 
reform  ended  the  restrictions  against  the  sale  to 
burghers  of  land  owned  by  nobles,  these  restric- 
tions had  had  disastrous  effects  on  Prussian  econ- 
omy, for  the  nobles  lacked  the  capital  to  till  their 
land  properly  The  Edict  of  Emancipation  of  1807 
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not  only  freed  the  serfs,  but  also  opened  all  trades 
and  professions  to  all  classes  The  emancipation 
of  the  Jews  was  begun  in  1808  and  carried  further 
in  1812  Stem  furthermore  abolished  internal 
customs  barriers  and  instituted  local  self-govern- 
ment  in  towns,  cities,  and  provimes  His  admin- 
istration transformed  Prussia  into  a  modern  state 
and  enabled  it  to  plav  its  leading  role  in  the  eventual 
unification  of  Germany  See  biographies  by  Sir 
John  A  Seeley  (2  vols  ,  1879),  Max  Lehmann  (3 
vols ,  1902-5,  in  German),  and  Constantm  de 
Grunwald  (Kn<?  tr  ,  1936),  G  S  Ford,  Stein  and 
the  Era  of  Riform  in  Prussia  (1922) 

Stein,  Lorenz  von  (Id 'rents  fun  shtln'),  1815-90, 
German  economist  and  sociologist  He  studied 
jurisprudom  e  at  the  Umv  of  Kiel  and  at  Pans  and 
taught  (184b  .51)  at  the  Umv  of  Kiel,  but  his 
advocacy  of  independence  for  his  native  Schleswig 
caused  his  dismissal  From  1855  until  his  death  ho 
taught  at  the  Umv  of  Vienna  He  influenced  the 
practice  of  public  finance  but  is  perhaps  best 
known  for  his  history  of  the  social  movement  in 
France  (3  vols  ,  1850),  which  in  its  first  edition 
(1842)  was  a  study  of  French  socialism  and  com- 
munism 

Steiiuch,  Eugen  (oigan'  shtl'nakh),  1861-1944, 
Austrian  physiologist  He  was  professor  (1907- 
18)  at  the  Umv  of  Prague,  then  director  of  tho 
biological  institute  of  tho  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Vienna,  until  19.18  He  studied  the  influence  of  sex 
glands  in  vertebrates  and  experimented  m  retard- 
ing senility  by  several  methods  including  trans- 
plantation of,  or  operations  upon,  the  sex  glands 
and  injections  of  sex  hormones  Ho  wrote  Sex  and 
Life  (1940) 

Steinamanger,  Hungary  see  S/OMBATHELY 

Steinbeck,  John  Ernst  (stln'be'k),  1902-,  American 
author,  b  Salinas,  Calif ,  studied  at  Stanford  His 
first  three  novels,  Cup  of  Gold  a  Life  of  Henry  Mor- 
gan, Buccaneer  (1929),  Pastures  of  Heaven  (related 
short  stories,  1932),  and  To  a  God  Unknown  (1933), 
attracted  little  attention,  but  after  Tortilla  Flat 
(1935)  and  In  Dubious  Battle  (1946)  his  work- 
largely  about  the  tragicomedy  of  the  proletariat — 
was  widely  read  Of  Mice  and  Men  (1037)  was 
successfully  dramatized  It  was  followed  by  short 
stones  collected  in  The  Long  Valley  (1938)  His 
best-known  novel  is  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  (1939),  a 
sympathetic  story  of  American  migrant  workers, 
\  ictims  of  the  Dust  Bowl,  which  was  awarded  the 
1940  Pulitzer  Prize  and  was  later  made  into  a  suc- 
cessful moving  picture  The  Forgotten  Village 

(1941)  is  the  text  for  a  film  of  Mexican  life,  and 
Sea  of  Cortes  (with  E  F  Ricketts,  1941)  is  a  journal 
of  a  trip    His  wartime  novel  The  Moon  la  Down 

( 1942)  was  also  made  into  a  play  and  a  film    Later 
works  have  been  Cannery  Kow  (1944),  The  Way- 
ward Bus  (1947),  The  Pearl  (1947),  and  Russian 
Journal  (with  photographs  by  Robert  Capa,  1948) 

Sterner,  Edward  Alfred  (stl'nur),  1866-,  American 
educator,  clergyman,  and  writer,  grad  Umv  of 
Heidelberg,  1885,  B  D  Oberlm,  1891  After  hold- 
ing several  pastorates  ho  became  professor  of  ap- 
plied Christianity  at  Iowa  College  (now  Gnnnell 
College),  Grinnell,  Iowa  His  wn tings,  chiefly  on 
the  social  problems  of  the  immigrant,  include  The 
Immigrant  Tide  (1909)  and  the  autobiographical 
From  Alien  to  Citizen  (1914) 

Steiner,  Jakob  (ya'kop  shtl'nur),  1796-1863,  Swiss 
mathematician  He  was  professor  of  geometry  at 
the  Umv  of  Berlin  from  1834  and  a  pioneer  in  the 
development  of  synthetic  geometry 

Steiner,  Rudolf  (roo'd6If  shtl'nur),  1861-1925, 
German  philosopher  and  occultist  When  the  Gor- 
man Theosophic  Association  was  founded  in  1902, 
he  was  one  of  its  leaders  In  time  he  abandoned 
theosophy  and  developed  a  "spiritual  science"  of 
his  own,  which  ho  called  anthroposophy  His  works 
are  concerned  with  an  explanation  of  the  world  in 
terms  of  the  nature  of  man  Translations  include 
Investigations  in  Occultism  (1920)  and  Philosophy 
of  Spiritual  Activity  (1922)  Ho  also  wrote  many 
^orks  on  Goethe  See  his  Story  of  My  Life  (1928) 

Steinitz,  Wilhelm  (vu"h61m  shti'nlts),  1836-1900, 
German  chess  player  In  1886  he  won  a  match 
from  Audersscn,  the  leading  player  after  Morphy's 
retirement,  and  became  world  champion,  although 
the  title  did  not  officially  exist  Until  1892,  when 
he  lost  to  Harry  Nelson  Pillsbury,  he  defeated  all 
the  leading  players  In  1894  he  lost  the  world 
championship  to  Emanuel  Lasker  The  closed  po- 
sition, characterized  by  fixed  pawns  on  both  sides 
and  the  establishment  of  lasting  positional  values, 
was  his  forte  HP  edited  (1885-91)  the  Interna- 
tional Chess  Magazine  in  New  York  city  and  wrote 
The  Modern  Chess  Instructor  (1889) 

Steinmetz,  Charles  Proteus  (sUn'meis),  1805-1923, 
American  electucal  engineer,  b  Breslau,  Germany, 
studied  at  the  Umv  of  Breslau  Forced  to  fleo 
Germany  because  of  his  socialist  activities,  ho  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1889  Rudolf  Eickemeyer, 
who  had  just  begun  to  build  electrical  apparatus 
in  his  factory  m  Yonkers,  N  Y  ,  gave  him  his  start 
in  electrical  engineering  research  When  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  bought  out  Kickemeyer  in 
1892,  Steinmetz  went  with  the  new  owners  He 
discovered  the  law  of  hysteresis,  which  made  it 
possible  to  reduce  the  Ions  of  efficiency  m  electrical 
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apparatus  resulting  from  alternating  magnetism; 
developed  a  practical  method  of  making  calcula- 
tions of  alternating  current,  and  did  valuable  re- 
search on  transient  electrical  phenomena  (light- 
ning) He  built  a  generator  which  produced  artificial 
lightning  Professor  (1902-23)  at  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  Steinmetz  wrote  numerous  technical 
works  He  remained  a  socialist  and  was  president 
of  the  Schenectady  board  of  education  (1912-23) 
and  of  the  common  council  (1916-23)  See  biog- 
raphies by  J  W  Hammond  (1924)  and  J.  N. 
Leonard  (1929) 

stele  (st€'lf),  slab,  usually  oblong,  not  forming  part 
of  a  structure  but  set  up  in  a  vertical  position,  for 
votivo  purposes  or  as  a  memorial  of  some  person  or 
event  Upon  the  slabs  were  carved  insciiptions  ac- 
companied by  ornamental  designs  or  reliefs  of  par- 
ticular significance  In  ancient  Egypt  frequent  use 
was  made  of  this  form  of  commemorative  stone, 
and  some  examples  of  early  Chaldean  workmanship 
are  m  museums  The  marble  funerary  steles  of 
Greece,  especially  of  Athens,  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  monuments  of  classic  art  Upon  them,  as 
a  rule,  were  likenesses  of  the  departed,  sculptured  in 
relief  and  painted  Other  notable  steles  of  great  age 
are  found  in  China  and  among  the  culturalremams 
of  tho  Maya  in  Mexico  and  Central  America 

Stella,  poetical  name  used  by  several  writers  for  the 
loved  ones  they  celebrated  Most  famous  in  Eng- 
lish literature  are  the  Stella  of  the  sonnets  of  Sir 
Philip  SIDNEY,  who  was  Penelope  Devoreux,  daugh- 
ter of  tho  1st  earl  of  Essex,  and  the  Stella  of  Jona- 
than SWIFT,  who  was  Esther  Johnson,  perhaps  the 
natural  daughter  of  Sir  William  Temple 

Stellarton  (ste'lurtun),  town  (pop  5,351),  N  N  S  , 
just  S  of  New  Glasgow  It  is  a  c  oal-mming  center 
and  has  railroad  repair  shops  and  steel-products 
plants  Originally  named  Albion  Mines,  it  was  re- 
named and  incorporated  m  1889 

Stellenbosch  (stcVlunboosh,  -b6s),  town  (pop 
15,392),  W  Cape  Prov  ,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
founded  1679  It  is  on  a  railroad  to  Capetown 
Here  are  Stellenbosch  Umv  and  other  institutions 
of  higher  learning 

Steller,  Georg  Wilhelm  (ga'6rk  vtt'hglm  shte'liir), 
1709-46,  German  naturalist,  whoso  name  was 
originally  Stfthler  An  adjunct  of  the  St  Peters- 
burg Academy  of  Sciences,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
scientific  staff  of  Vitus  Bering's  second  expedition 
He  made  extensive  observations  and  collections 
on  his  journey  through  Siberia  (1738-40)  and  m 
Kamchatka  (1740-41,  1742-44)  He  discovered 
several  species,  especially  of  fish  and  of  plants 
Accompanying  Bering  as  surgeon  on  the  St  Peter 
(1741-42),  he  was  the  first  naturalist  in  Alaska, 
where  he  was  the  first  white  man  to  visit  Kayak 
Island,  while  wintering  on  Bering  Island  ho  made 
the  first  exhaustive  descriptions  of  the  N  Pacific 
sea  cow,  sea  lion,  and  fur  seal  His  journal  (Eng 
tr  ,  1926)  is  a  valuable  source  on  Bering's  second 
voyage  See  biography  by  Leonhard  Stejneger 
(1936) 

stellite,  steel  alloy  consisting  of  cobalt,  chromium, 
wolfram  (tungsten),  and  small  quantities  of  carbon 
and  iron  Its  outstanding  property  is  high  reten- 
tion of  hardness  and  strength  when  hot  Stellite 
is  highly  resistant  to  corrosion  and  is  fitted  for  use 
in  instruments  where  the  reflecting  power  of  pol- 
ished surfaces  must  be  good  Developed  c  1913  by 
Elwood  Havnos,  it  finds  wide  use  in  machine  parts, 
cutlery,  and  high-speed  tools 

Stelvio  Pass  (uteTvya),  Ger  Stilfser  Joch  (shtflf 
sur  >6kh'),  9,050  ft  high,  Italy,  m  tho  central  Alps 
near  the  Swiss  border  It  is  c  rossed  bv  the  highest 
road  in  the  Alps,  connecting  tho  Valtellma  with  the 
upper  Adige  valley  Near  the  pass  a  road  branches 
off,  leading  northwest  into  the  lower  Engadme, 
Switzerland 

stem,  that  part  of  a  plant  to  which  all  the  other  parts 
are  attached,  i  e  ,  leaves,  roots,  and  floral  parts 
The  region  at  which  a  leaf  is  attached  to  the  stem 
is  called  a  node,  and  the  segment  between  adjacent 
nodes  is  termed  an  mternode  Corn  and  bamboo 
stems  have  very  prominent  nodes  whereas  others, 
such  as  trees,  show  nodes  only  on  the  young  branch 
tips  The  stem  transports  food  downward  from 
the  leaves  to  the  roots  and  carries  water  and  min- 
erals upward  to  the  branches  and  leaves  In  woody 
plants  it  also  serves  to  store  food  and  water  Some 
plants,  e  g  ,  most  cacti,  bear  no  leaves — the  stems 
being  modified  into  enlarged,  fleshy  green  struc- 
tures well  adapted  for  retaining  moisture  in  desert 
conditions  Some  plants  have  underground  stems 
that  are  differentiated  as  bulbs,  corms,  tubers,  or 
rhizomes  These  enable  the  plant  to  survive  the 
winter  season,  since  herbaceous  plant  stems  die 
back  each  year  Woody  plant  stems  remain  alive 
from  year  to  year  and  increase  in  girth  It  is  by  the 
stems  (trunks)  of  trees  that  their  age  is  reckoned, 
each  ring  in  a  cross  section  of  the  WOOD  usually 
representing  a  year's  growth  In  many  plants  the 
growing  tip  weaves  in  a  circle  as  it  grows  forward 
because  of  tho  rotation  of  the  region  of  elongation 
around  the  stem  It  is  this  phenomenon  which 
enables  many  climbing  plants  to  twine  around  a 
support  In  some  plants  the  stem  may  he  prostrate. 

Stenbock,  Count  Magnus  (mitng'nus  stan'bdk), 
1605-1717,  Swedish  field  marshal.  One  of  the 


ablest  lieutenants  of  Charles  XII  in  the  Northern 
War,  he  helped  to  defeat  Peter  I  of  Russia  at  Narva 
(1700),  crushed  a  Danish  expedition  at  Halsmg- 
borg  (1710),  and  invaded  Holstein  (1713)  Out- 
numbered, he  was  forced  to  surrender  m  the  same 
year  and  died  m  Danish  captivity 

stencil,  cut-out  device  of  oiled  or  shellacked  tough 
and  resistant  paper,  thin  metal,  or  other  material 
used  in  applying  pauit,  dye,  or  ink  to  reproduce  its 
design  or  lettering  upon  a  surface  Designing  an 
art  stencil  differs  from  ordinary  drawing,  since  the 
design  itself  must  be  out  away,  and  ties  must  bo 
arranged  to  hold  the  background  together  for  work- 
ability and  to  give  definition  to  the  pattern,  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  lines  in  mosaic  or  leaded 
glass  In  a  border  or  design  having  a  repeat,  regis- 
ters are  cut  to  coincide  with  some  small  detail  or 
dot  to  enable  the  user  to  place  the  stencil  accurately 
for  each  repetition  It  is  hold  securely  upon  tho 
surface,  while  the  stencil  brush  (with  square-cut 
stiff  bristles)  is  manipulated  to  work  the  medium 
over  it  (in  a  circular  movement  for  fabrics)  until 
every  detail  is  evenly  colored  The  technique  has 
been  employed  since  ancient  times  for  the  decora- 
tion of  walls  and  ceilings,  pottery,  furniture,  tex- 
tiles, leather,  and  small  objects  It  is  used  also  in 
mimeographing,  addressing,  and  lettering  cases  or 
cartons  for  shipping  The  Chinese  and  Japanese 
are  adept  at  designing,  making,  and  using  the  sten- 
cil, employing  a  tough  mulberry  paper  and,  for  ties 
in  fine  patterns,  human  hair  that  will  not  show  in 
the  finished  work  So  intricate  and  exquisite  are 
many  of  their  stencils  that  they  are  collected  for 
their  beauty  of  design  and  drawing  Silk-screen 
printing  is  a  stencil  process  used  in  the  20th  cent 
for  posters,  wallpapers,  and  textiles  Silk  fabric 
stretched  on  a  frame  is  coated  with  glue  or  other 
impervious  material,  a  stencil  paste,  rubbed  on 
with  a  squeegee,  passes  through  the  uncoated  por- 
tions The  method  has  been  adapted  by  artists  to 
make  prints  known  as  sengraphs  See  F  N  Van- 
derwalker,  New  Stencils  and  Their  Use  (1948) 

Stendal  (shten'dal),  town  (pop  40.325),  in  the 
former  Saxony  prov  of  Prussia,  after  1945  in 
Saxony-Anhalt,  N  central  Germany,  NNE  of 
Magdeburg  and  near  the  Elbe  It  is  a  food-proc  ess- 
ing  and  sugar-refining  center  Founded  in  1151  b\ 
Albert  the  Bear,  it  was  (1258-1309)  tho  seat  of  the 
elder  line  of  the  Asc  anian  margraves  of  Branden- 
burg and  joined  tho  Hanseatic  League  c  1350 
Among  the  numerous  atu  lent  buildings  of  Stendal 
are  the  basilica  (founded  1188),  the  city  gates 
(13th-15th  cent),  and  the  city  hall  (15th  cent) 
Wine  kelmann  was  born  here  and  Be>  le  took  his  pen 
name  Stendhal  from  the  city 

Stendhal  (stadul'),  P*eud  of  Mane  Henri  Beyle 
(mare'  arc'  bal'),  1783-1842,  French  novelist  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  b  Grenoble  He  grew  up 
hating  his  father  and  went  to  Paris  at  his  earliest 
opportunity  There  influential  relatives  obtained 
a  place  for  him  at  the  ministry  of  war  In  1800  he 
became  a  dragoon  in  Napoleon's  army,  and  the  in- 
vasion of  Italy  took  him  to  Milan,  a  <  ity  which  he 
continued  always  to  love  A  courageous  soldier,  ho 
went  through  the  Prussian  campaign  In  1802  he 
was  back  in  Paris,  where  he  pursued  the  amorous 
adventures  which  continued  all  his  life  to  interest 
him  He  road  widely  at  this  time  and  kept  notes 
and  journals  which  have  been  published  He  was 
again  with  Napoleon's  army  in  the  disastrous  Rus- 
sian campaign  (1812)  One  curious  result  of  his 
army  career  was  his  vise  of  military  terms  to  de- 
scribe his  pursuit  of  love  With  Napoleon's  fall  in 
1814,  Stendhal  lost  his  official  status  He  went  to 
Milan,  remaining  there  until  1820  There  ho  began 
his  literary  career  In  Haydn,  Mozart,  et  Metas- 
tase  (1814)  and  Rome,  Naples,  et  Florence  (1817), 
he  borrowed  facts  freely  from  other  writers,  but 
the  point  of  view  and  wit  wore  his  own.  His  books 
were  bettor  known  in  England  than  in  France,  and 
from  c  1817  he  wrote  for  British  journals  In  this 
period,  when  he  was  suffering  from  his  most  genu- 
ine and  most  unhappy  love  affair  (the  object  of  his 
suit  was  the  Countess  Metilda  Dembowski),  he 
wrote  his  searching  study  of  love,  De  I'amour  (1822) , 
a  psychological  analysis  that  predates  Freud 
Stendhal's  first  novel,  Armance  (1827),  was  scorned 
by  the  critics  In  1830  appeared  the  first  of  his  two 
greatest  novels,  Le  Rouge  et  le  noir  (Eng  tr  ,  The 
Red  and  the  Black}  It  is,  baldly,  the  story  of  a  youth, 
Juhen  Sorel,  guillotined  for  shooting  his  mistress, 
but  its  sympathetic  and  acuto  character  analysis 
and  its  picture  of  the  period  make  it  one  of  tho 
world's  great  novels  After  tho  accession  of  Louis 
Philippe  in  1830,  Stendhal  was  appointed  consul  at 
Trieste,  Metternich,  however,  objected  to  his  ap- 
pointment both  because  of  his  books  and  because 
of  his  liberal  ideas,  he  was  therefore  shifted  to 
Civitavecchia  m  1831  He  wrote  constantly  here, 
but  did  not  publish,  among  these  works  are 
Souvenirs  d'egotisme  and  La  Vie  d'Henn  Brulard, 
both  autobiographical,  and  Lucien  Leuwen,  a  novel 
In  1836  he  obtained  a  three-year  leave  of  absence, 
which  he  spent  m  Paris  or  in  traveling  about 
France  In  this  period  he  wrote  what  many  con- 
sider his  greatest  novel,  La  Chartreuse  de  Panne 
(1839),  translated  as  The  Charterhouse  of  Parma, 
with  a  plot  from  the  Renaissance  but  laid  in  Italy 
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of  the  1830s  He  went  back  to  Civitavecchia  in 
1839,  there  to  write  part  of  another  novel,  Samtel. 
He  returned  to  Paris  a  few  months  before  his  death. 
In  the  late  1880s,  nearly  50  years  after  his  death, 
his  unprmted  works  were  discovered  and  published. 
With  the  revival  of  interest  in  him,  his  reputation 
was  established  as  one  of  the  great  French,  novel- 
ists His  major  works  have  appeared  in  various 
English  translations  See  translations  of  his  auto- 
biographies, The  Life  of  Henri  Brulard  (1939)  and 
Memoirs  of  Egotism  (1949),  biographies  by  A.  A 
Paton  (1874),  Paul  Hazard  (Eng  tr  ,  1929),  F  C 
Green  (1939),  and  Matthew  Josephson  (1946) 

Stenness  (stone's'),  locality  on  Pomona,  Orkney  Is- 
lands, Scotland,  near  Kirkwall.  Here  are  the  mega- 
lithic  Standing  Stones  of  Stenness,  comprising  two 
circles  One  was  originally  of  12  stones,  of  which  4 
remain,  the  larger  (the  Ring  of  Brogar)  probably 
had  60  stones  originally,  of  which  36  remain 

Steno,  Nicolaus  (nlkul&'us  stS'no),  Latinized  form 
of  Niels  Stensen  (nets'  stan'sun),  1638-86,  Danish 
scientist  and  Roman  Catholic  prelate  He  lived 
principally  in  Copenhagen,  Paris,  and  Florence  He 
investigated  the  muscular  and  glandular  systems 
and  discovered  (Ib61)  the  excretory  duct  (duct  of 
Steno)  of  the  parotid  gland  (one  of  the  pairs  of 
salivary  glands)  In  The  Prodromus  (1669,  Eng 
tr  ,  1916)  he  recorded  his  studies  of  crystallization 
and  his  theories  on  the  origin  of  geological  strata 
and  of  fossils  Converted  from  Lutheramsm  to 
Roman  Catholicism  (1667),  he  became  a  priest 
(1675)  and  virtually  abandoned  scientific  work 
As  vicar  apostolic  (from  1677)  in  N  Europe,  ho 
devoted  himself  to  missionary  work 

stenography   see  SHORTHAND 

Stensen,  Niels,  see  STBNO,  NICOLAUS 

Stentor  (stgn'tdr),  Greek  herald  in  the  Trojan  War 
His  voice  was  as  loud  as  the  voices  of  50  men. 

Stepanakert  (stye'punukyert'),  city  (1944  pop  over 
10,000),  capital  of  Mountam-Karabakh  Auton- 
omous Oblast,  Azerbaijan  8SR  Silk,  wine,  and 
food  are  processed  here  The  city  developed  in  the 
1930s  and  replaced  the  older  Shusha,  which  is 
near  by 

Stephan,  Heinrich  von  (hin'rlkh  fun  ste'fan),  1831- 
97,  German  statesman  He  entered  postal  service 
at  16  and  became  the  first  postmaster  general  of 
the  German  Empire  His  innovations  included  post 
cards,  parcel  post,  and  money  orders  He  was  the 
chief  founder  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union 

Stephanas  (stf'funus),  Corinthian  Christian,  com- 
panion of  Paul  1  Cor  1  16,  16  15-17 

Stephanus,  family  of  printers  see  ESHENNE 

Stephen,  Saint  (sts'vun)  [Gr  ,= garland],  d  AD 
36 f,  first  Christian  martyr,  stoned  at  Jerusalem 
He  was  one  of  the  seven  deacons  Acta  6,  7  The 
Vatican  contains  frescoes  on  St  Stephen  by  Fra 
Angehco  Feasts  Martyrdom  on  Doc  26,  prob- 
ably chosen  to  honor  the  first  martyr  the  day  after 
Christmas,  Finding  of  St  Stephen's  Body  (4th 
cent  )  on  Aug  3 

Stephen,  Saint,  or  Stephen  I,  969-1038,  duke  (997- 
1001)  and  first  king  (1001-38)  of  Hungary,  called 
the  Apostle  of  Hungary  The  Hungarian  state  may 
be  said  to  date  from  his  reign  He  continued  the 
Chnstiamzation  policy  of  his  father,  Duke  Geza, 
and  put  down  revolts  by  pagan  nobles,  who  also 
opposed  his  pro-German  policy  Married  to  a 
German  princess,  Stephen  favored  German  immi- 
gration and  modeled  his  administration  on  that 
of  the  German  kings  He  divided  Hungary  into 
counties,  governed  by  royal  officials,  to  prevent 
abuses  by  the  nobles  He  was  named  by  the  pope 
apostolic  king,  a  title  his  successors  bore  His 
crown,  sent  to  him  by  Pope  Sylvester  II,  remained 
through  the  centuries  the  sacred  symbol  of  Hun- 
garian national  existence  Although  in  the  Roman 
calendar  his  feast  is  Sept  2,  it  is  Aug  20,  anniver- 
sary of  the  removal  of  his  remains  to  a  shrine,  that 
is  celebrated  m  Hungary  as  a  great  national  holiday 

Stephen,  1097'-!  154,  king  of  England  (1135-54) 
The  son  of  Stephen  Henry,  count  of  Blois  and 
Chartres,  and  of  Adela,  daughter  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  Stephen  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle, 
HENRY  I  of  England,  who  knighted  him,  presented 
him  with  estates  in  England  and  France,  and  ar- 
ranged his  marriage  to  Matilda  of  Boulogne  In 
1126  Stephen  headed  the  group  of  English  barons 
who  swore  fealty  to  Henry's  daughter,  also  named 
MATILDA,  as  Henry's  successor  to  the  throne  This 
oath  was  renewed  in  1 131  and  1 133,  but  on  Henry's 
death  (1135)  Stephen  hastened  to  London,  secured 
support,  and  wan  proclaimed  king  He  was  able  to 
secure  papal  ratification  and  announced  generous 
terms,  but  his  reign  was  a  long  and  constant  strug- 
gle to  maintain  his  throne  He  was  continually 
forced  to  lead  in  the  suppression  of  revolts  in  the 
west  and  the  south  In  the  Battle  of  the  Standard 
(1138)  a  royal  army  defeated  the  invading  force  of 
David  I  of  Scotland,  but  the  ensuing  treaty  (1139) 
was  entirely  favorable  to  Scotland  Stephen's  ac- 
quiescence in  the  excessive  demands  of  the  high 
clergy  and  the  great  barons  and  his  desire  to  create 
a  royalist  party  led  him  to  confiscate  lands  of  un- 
friendly barons  in  order  to  bestow  them  on  other 
and  friendlier  lords  When  the  powerful  bishops  of 
Salisbury.  Ely,  and  Lincoln  refused  to  surrender 
their  castles,  he  arrested  them  and  offered  them 
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personal  violence  He  further  alienated  the  clergy 
by  threatening  them  The  leader  of  Matilda  s 
party  was  her  half  brother  Robert,  earl  of  GLOU- 
CESTER, the  greatest  of  the  barons  In  1139 
Matilda  and  Robert  landed  in  England,  and  an 
era  of  internal  strife  began ,  it  was  to  last  until  1 153 
While  besieging  Lincoln  Castle  in  1141  Stephen 
was  captured  and  Matilda  reigned  for  a  short  time 
as  "Lady  of  the  English  "  Matilda's  arrogance 
soon  lost  her  support,  and  after  Earl  Robert's 
capture  she  was  forced  to  exchange  Stephen  for 
him  Stephen  regained  his  throne  and  drove  Ma- 
tilda back  into  the  western  ehires  (1142)  Virtual 
anarchy  followed  for  five  years,  W  and  central 
England  was  devastated,  while  in  France  Matilda's 
husband,  GEOKFREY  IV  (Geoffrey  Plantagenet), 
(onquered  Normandy  In  1147,  however,  Earl 
Robert  died  and  Matilda  soon  left  England 
(1148)  In  1149  Henry  of  Anjou  (later  HENRY  II). 
Matilda's  son,  crossed  to  England  and  attempted 
unsuccessfully  to  further  his  mother's  (and  his 
own)  cause  Stephen  had  again  offended  the  clergy 
by  quarreling  with  Archbishop  Theobald,  and  the 
clerics  refused  to  confirm  his  son  Eustace  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne  When  Eusta<  e  died,  Stephen 
bowed  to  the  inevitable  and  concluded  a  treaty 
(1163)  by  which  Henry  was  named  as  his  heir 
Stephen  exhibited  great  courage  in  battle  but  little 
tactical  skill  His  diplomatic  efforts  generall> 
ended  in  failure,  and  his  policy  of  concessions  to 
gain  supporters  proved  to  be  ruinous  His  personal 
character  was  generous,  open,  and  frank,  but  he 
lac  ked  the  strength  to  fac  o  su< « e«sf ully  the  turmoil 
of  his  reign  See  Kate  Norgate,  England  under  the 
Angevin  Kings  (1887),  G  B  Adams,  History  of 
England,  lOttd-lilO  (1905),  H  W  C  Davis, 
England  under  the  Normans  and  Angevina  (1930) 

Stephen,  I,  king  of  Hungary  see  STEPHEN,  SAINT 
(969-1038) 

Stephen  V,  1239-72,  king  of  Hungary  (1270-72),  son 
and  successor  of  Bela  IV  He  ruled  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Styria,  contested  between  Bela  and  Otto- 
car  II  of  Bohemia,  from  1254  to  1259  After  the 
Hungarian  defeat  (1260)  on  the  Marchfeld,  where 
Stephen  was  wounded,  all  of  Styria  passed  to 
Ottocar  Stephen  rebelled  against  his  father  and 
in  1262  forced  him  to  share  the  kingdom  After  an 
invasion  (1268)  of  Bulgaria,  Stephen  took  the  title 
king  of  Bulgaria  He  secured  alliances  by  marrying 
his  children  into  the  ruling  families  of  Naples, 
Byzantium,  and  other  powers,  and  in  1271  he  re- 
pulsed an  invasion  by  Ottocar  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Ladislaus  IV 

Stephen,  George  see  MOUNT  STEPHKV,  GKORUE 
STEPHEN.  IBT  BARON 

Stephen,  Sir  James  Fitzjames,  1829-94,  English 
jurist  and  journalist,  brother  of  Sir  Leslie  Stephen 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854  After  1856  he  wrote 
many  articles  on  ethics,  literature,  and  current 
topics  for  periodicals,  and  he  was  (1865-70)  an 
important  contributor  to  the  Pail  Mail  Gazette  The 
study  of  jurisprudence,  however,  was  his  chief 
interest  He  wrote  A  General  View  of  the  Crim- 
inal Law  (1863)  to  expose  certain  legal  anomalies 
He  served  (1869-72)  as  the  legal  member  of  the 
viceroy's  council  in  India,  preparing  codifications 
(which  were  adopted)  of  the  law  relating  to  con  tracts, 
crimes,  and  evidence  Parliament,  however,  never 
enacted  his  proposed  codifications  of  English  crim- 
inal law  Stephen  contrasted  what  he  considered 
the  efficient  British  rule  of  India  with  the  inept 
government  at  home,  and  in  Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity  (2d  ed  ,  1 874)  he  deplored  the  expansion 
of  democracy  in  place  of  autocratic  government 
Stephen  was  (1879-9 1 )  a  criminal  judge  His  great- 
est work  is  his  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Eng- 
land ( 1883)  See  biography  by  Leslie  Stephen  (1895) 

Stephen,  Sir  Leslie,  1832-1904,  English  man  of 
letters  and  philosopher  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
King's  College  (London) ,  and  Cambridge  and  took 
holy  orders  His  interest  in  mountain  climbing  is 
shown  by  his  many  ascents  and  his  numerous  writ- 
ings on  the  subject,  many  of  which  wore  collected 
m  The  Playground  of  Europe  (1871)  As  a  tutor  at 
Cambridge  his  philosophical  readings  led  him  to 
skepticism  In  1864  he  moved  from  Cambridge  to 
London  and  in  1867  married  Harriet  Marian, 
younger  daughter  of  Thackeray  Some  of  the  es- 
says and  sketches  Stephen  wrote  for  the  Saturday 
Renew,  Pall  Mall  Gatette,  Fraser's  Magazine,  Fort- 
nightly Review,  and  Cornhill  Magazine  were  col- 
lected in  Hours  in  a  Library  (1874-79)  From  1871 
to  1882  he  edited  the  Cornhill  Stephen  was  editor 
of  the  great  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  from 
its  beginning  m  1882  until  1891,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sidney  LBE  His  major  works  include 
History  of  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury (1876),  biographies  of  Johnson  (1878),  Pope 
(1880),  Swift  (1882),  George  Eliot  (1902),  and 
Hobbes  (1904),  all  written  for  the  "English  Men  of 
Letters"  series.  Studies  of  a  Biographer  (1898- 
1902),  and  The  English  Utilitarians  (1900)  Ste- 
phen's friends  included  Hardy,  Henley,  Stevenson, 
Henry  James,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  and  many  others  His  youngest 
daughter  by  his  second  wife  was  Virginia  Woolf, 
See  biography  by  F.  W.  Maitland  (1906). 
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Stephen  Bathory  (bit 'tori),  Hung  Bdthory  Jstvdn 
(1st 'van),  Pol  Stefan  Batory  (ste'fan  bi<t6rf), 
1533-86,  lung  of  Poland  (1575-86),  prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania (1571-75) ,  son  of  Stephen  BATHORY  (1477- 
1534)  He  was  elected  to  succeed  John  II  (John 
Sigismund  Zapolya)  as  prince  of  Transylvania  In 
Poland,  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  to  succeed 
Henry  of  Valois  (Henry  III  of  France),  who  had 
left  Poland  in  1574  A  minority  voted  for  Emperor 
Maximilian  II,  who  died  before  he  could  make  good 
his  claim  As  had  been  stipulated  by  the  Polish 
diet,  Stephen  married  Anna,  daughter  of  Sigiamund 
II,  the  last  Jagiello  king  of  Poland  Trans\lvama 
he  made  over  to  hia  brother  Christopher  Bathory 
With  his  chancellor,  Jan  ZAMOJSKI,  Stephen  fought 
several  successful  campaigns  against  Ivan  IV  of 
Russia  in  the  long-drawn  war  for  the  succession  to 
LIVONIA.  Peace  was  made  m  1582  through  papal 
mediation,  and  Poland  retained  Polotsk  and  its 
part  of  Livonia  Toward  the  end  of  his  reign 
Stephen  Bathory  planned  a  Christian  alliance 
against  the  Turks  He  also  schemed  to  make 
Russia  a  vassal  state  of  Poland — a  project  which 
he  considered  a  necessary  step  for  his  anti-Turkish 
crusade  He  introduced  the  Society  of  Jesus  uito 
Poland  in  order  to  foster  the  Catholic  Reform, 
and  he  effected  useful  judiciary  reforms  After  his 
death  Sigismund  III,  a  Swede,  was  elected  king 

Stephen  Dushan,  Serbo-Croatian  Stefan  DuSan 
(ste'fan  doo'shan),  c  1308-1355,  king  (1331-46) 
and  tsar  (1346-55)  of  Serbia,  son  of  Stephen  Uios 
III  He  is  also  known  as  Stephen  Uros  IV  He 
was  proclaimed  king  after  rebelling  against  his 
father,  whom  he  had  imprisoned  and  strangled  He 
reduced  Bulgana  to  dependency,  gained  the  sup- 
port of  the  prince  of  Walachia,  and,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  war  between  the  rival  Byzantine 
emperors,  JOHN  V  and  JOHN  VI,  conquered  Mace* 
donia  (except  Salomca),  Thessaly,  and  Epirus 
After  raising  the  archbishop  of  Serbia  to  the  rank  of 
patriarch,  with  his  seat  at  Pec,  he  had  himself 
crowned  (1346),  at  Skoplje,  "tsar  and  autocrat 
of  the  Serbs,  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  and  Albanians" 
bv  the  patriarch  of  Ipek  and  by  the  Bulgarian 
patriauh  of  Trnovo  He  uitroduced  Byzantine 
titles  and  ceremony  into  his  court  and  published 
(1349)  a  law  code  for  his  empire  He  later  was  in- 
volved in  indecisive  warfare  against  Bosnia  and 
Louia  I  of  Hungary,  but  in  1355,  on  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  Emperor  John  VI,  he  decided  to  march  on 
Constantinople  He  died  of  fever  on  the  march 
Stephen  Dushan  was  one  of  the  great  conquerors 
in  European  history  His  ambitions  had  no  limits, 
his  methods  were  ruthless,  and  his  appearance  is 
said  to  have  been  imposing  and  terrible  Under 
his  rule  Serbia  attained  its  greatest  extent  and  glory 
However,  his  empire  lacked  unity  and  fell  apart 
boon  after  his  death 

Stephen  Harding,  Saint,  d  1134,  English  monastic 
reformer  He  entered  the  abbev  at  Sherborne  in 
his  youth,  later  (c  1077)  he  went  to  the  Molesme 
abbey  (near  Chatillon-sui -Seine)  in  Burgundy  In 
1098  he  joined  hia  abbot,  St  Robert  (d  1111),  in 
founding  at  Cttcaux  a  new  abbey,  where  the  Rule 
of  St  Benedict  might  be  obseived  in  primitive 
rigor  Stephen  was  abbot  there  from  c  1109  and 
from  his  abbacy  date  the  CISTERCIAN'S,  the  spirit 
and  organization  of  that  order  reflect  St  Stephen's 
ideas  These  are  embodied  in  the  Chart  of  Chanty 
(cl!19),  this,  the  main  Cistercian  constitutional 
paper,  is  a  landmark  in  the  course  of  Western 
monasticism  He  supported  with  paternal  affection 
the  work  of  St  BERNARD  OF  CLAIRVAUX  Feast 
April  17,  among  Cistercians,  July  16  See  Father 
Ray  rnond.  Saga  of  CUeaux  First  Epoch  (3d  ed  , 
1945) 

Stephens,  Alexander  Hamilton  (ste'vunz),  1812-83, 
American  statesman,  vice  president  of  the  Confed- 
eracy (1861-65),  b  Tahaferro  co  ,  Ga  (then  part 
of  Wilkes  co  ) ,  grad  Uiuv  of  Georgia,  1H32  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  m  1834,  served  six  terms 
in  the  Georgia  legislature,  and  was  in  Congress 
from  1843  to  1S59  Stephens,  a  Whig,  favored  the 
annexation  of  Texas  but,  unlike  most  Southerners, 
opposed  the  Mexican  War  Howell  COBB,  Robert 
TOOMBS,  and  Stephens  were  influential  in  having 
Georgia  accept  the  Compromise  of  1850,  and  with 
them  he  organized  in  Georgia  the  short-lived  Con- 
stitutional Union  party  \ftor  the  disappearance 
of  the  Whigs  as  a  party  he  became  a  Democrat  He 
voted  against  secession  in  the  Georgia  convention 
of  1861,  but  accepted  his  state's  decision  and  was 
a  delegate  to  the  convention  m  Montgomery, 
where  the  Confederacy  was  born  As  vice  presi- 
dent, Stephens  consistently  opposed  the  policies 
of  Jefferson  DAVIS,  objecting,  among  other  things, 
to  conscription  and  the  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  An  early  advocate  of  peace, 
he  was  one  of  three  Confederate  commissioners  to 
the  HAMPTON  ROADS  PEACE  CONFERENCE  After 
the  Civil  War  he  was  arrested  and  interned  m  Fort 
Warren,  Boston  Released  early  in  18b6,  he  was 
elected  to  the  U  S  Senate  but  was  not  allowed  to 
take  his  seat  He  then  applied  himself  to  the 
writing  of  his  Constitutional  View  of  the  War  be- 
tween the  States  (2  vols  ,  1868-70),  considered  the 
ablest  defense  of  the  right  of  secession  He  was  in 
from  1873  to  1882,  when  he  was 
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STEPHENS,  JAMES 

elected  governor  of  Georgia.  See  biographies  by 
Louis  Pondleton  (1908)  and  Rudolph  Yon  Abele 
(1946),  B  J  Hendrick,  Statesmen  of  the  Lost 
Cause  (1939) 

Stephens,  James,  1882-,  Irish  poet  and  novelist. 
Stephens  was  discovered  and  brought  forward  by 
O  W  Russell  (A.  £ )  into  a  leading  place  in  the 
Irish  renaissance  Stephens'*;  fanciful  poetry  in- 
cludes Insurrection*  (1909),  Song*  from  the  Clay 
( 1915) ,  and  Kings  and  the  Moon  (1938)  His  beat- 
known  novels,  which  combine  fairy  lore  or  Irish 
legend  and  everyday  life,  are  The  Crock  of  Gold 
(1912),  The  Demi-Gods  (1914),  Devrdre  (1923).  and 
In  the  Land  of  Youth  (1 924)  Hia  Inah  Fairy  Tales 
(1920)  are  churromg  stories  told  ostensibly  for 
children 

Stephens,  John  Lloyd,  1805-52,  American  author 
and  traveler,  b  Shrewsbury,  N  J  ,  grad.  Colum- 
bia, 1822  From  1826  to  1834  he  practiced  law  in 
New  York  city  He  traveled  (1834-36)  in  Europe 
and  the  Near  East,  writing  a  series  of  descriptive 
letters  which  appeared  in  the  American  Monthly 
Magazine  He  later  wrote  his  populai  /node/da 
of  Travel  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  Petraea,  and  the  Holy 
Land  (1837)  and  Incident*  of  Travel  in  Greece, 
Turkey,  Russia,  and  Poland  (1838)  His  two  im- 
portant amateur  archaeological  trips  to  Central 
America  are  reported  in  Incidents  of  Travel  ^n 
Central  America,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan  (1841)  and 
Incident*  of  Travel  in  Yucatan  (1843)  The  last 
seven  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  organising  and 
laying  out  the  Panama  RR,  and  he  chose  the 
Chagres  river  as  the  best  route  for  a  transisthnuan 
canal  See  V  W  von  Hagen,  Maya  Explorer  (1947). 
Stephens,  William,  1671-1753,  president  of  Georgia 
(1744-50),  b  fiowcombe,  Isle  of  Wight  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  and  served  in  Parliament 
(172O-22)  The  Georgia  trustees  appointed  him 
secretary  of  the  colony  m  1737,  and  on  Oglethorpe's 
recall  to  England  be  became  president  See  his 
Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  Georgia  (1906) 
Stephens  College,  at  Columbia,  Mo  ,  Baptist,  for 
women,  chartered  and  opened  1833  as  Columbia 
Female  Academy,  called  Stephens  Female  College 
1870-1917  It  became  a  junior  college  in  1911  and 
added  two  secondary  years  in  1927  Its  curricu- 
lum, experimental  and  individualised,  is  organised 
around  required  survey  courses  The  college  has 
an  institute  for  consumer  research  and  a  noted 
drama  department. 

Stephenson,  George  (ste'vunsun).  1781-1848,  Eng- 
lish engineer,  noted  as  a  locomotive  builder  He 
learned  to  read  and  write  in  night  school  at  the  age 
of  18,  while  working  in  a  colliery  He  constructed 
(1814)  a  traveling  engine  or  locomotive  to  haul  coal 
from  mines  and  in  1815  built  the  first  locomotive 
to  use  the  steam  blast  He  also  devised  (c  1815)  a 
miner's  safety  lamp  at  about  the  same  time  as  did 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  whose  lamp  was  adopted  in 
18 i 6,  it  embodied  some  features  of  the  Davy  lamp 
and  is  considered  by  some  to  have  antedated 
Davy's  invention  His  locomotive  the  Rocket 
bested  the  others  in  a  contest  m  1829  and  was  used 
on  the  Liverpool-Manchester  Railway  He  became 
engineer  for  several  of  the  railroads  that  rapidly 
grew  up  and  was  consulted  m  the  building  of  rail- 
roads and  bridges  in  England  and  in  other  coun- 
tries His  son  Robert  Stephenson,  1803-59,  and  a 
nephew,  George  Robert  Stephenson,  1819-1905,  were 
also  railroad  engineers 

Stephen  the  Great,  d  1504,  prince  of  Moldavia 
(1457-1504)  Although  he  had  been  helped  to  his 
throne  by  Vlad  the  Impaler,  prince  of  Walachia,  he 
attacked  and  defeated  Vlad  in  1462,  while  Vlad 
was  fighting  the  Turks,  and  made  Walachia  a  de- 
pendency of  Moldavia  Ho  later  waged  war  on  the 
Turks,  whom  he  routed  (1475)  at  Racova  by  the 
device  of  confusing  the  enemy  with  a  dummy 
army,  made  of  wood  His  victory  won  him  wide 
acclaim  throughout  Christendom,  but  at  the  end  of 
his  reign  Stephen  realized  that  Moldavia  could  not 
resist  Turkish  pressure  indefinitely  It  was  prob- 
ibly  on  Stephen's  deathbed  advice  that  his  son  and 
successor,  Bogdan,  purchased  (1513)  the  continued 
sxiatence  of  his  principality  by  paying  tribute  to 
the  sultan.  Despite  the  ephemeral  glory  of  his 
reign,  Stephen,  through  his  rivalry  with  Walachia, 
helped  to  bring  about  the  subjugation  of  the  two 
sister  principalities  by  the  Turks 
Stephenville,  city  (1940  pop  4,768,  1947  estimated 
pop  6,600),  co  seat  of  Erath  co  ,  N  central  Texas, 
on  the  Bosque  and  SW  of  Fort  Worth,  founded 
1856,  me  1888  It  processes  the  produce  of  the 
region's  farms,  orchaids,  dairies,  and  pecan  groves 
John  Tarleton  Agricultural  College,  a  junior  branch 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas,  is  here 

Stepney  (step'nS).  metropolitan  borough  (1931  pop 
225,238.  1948  estimated  pop.  99,470)  of  E  London, 
England.  It  is  mainly  an  industrial  district  and 
suffered  much  air-raid  damage  in  1940-41  The 
borough  includes  Whitechapel,  the  Jewish  section, 
Lunehouse,  Wapping,  the  Tower  of  London;  Toyn- 
bee  Hall,  the  first  university  settlement  in  London, 
London  Hospital  (founded  1740);  the  People's 
Palace  (1887) ;  and  Queen  Mary  College  (Univ.  of 
London).  At  Mile  End,  Richard  II  parleyed  with 
Wat  Tyler. 
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Stepniak,  S.  (styipnyik'),  1852-96,  Russian  revolu- 
tionist and  writer,  whose  real  name  was  Sergei 
Mikhailovich  Kravchinaki  (sfrga'  mfikhl'luvtoh 
krufchw'sk«).  He  fled  Russia  after  taking  part  HI 
the  assassination  of  the  tsarist  chief  of  police  and 
spent  most  of  his  kfe  abroad.  He  wrote  a  great 
many  propaganda  stories  in  the  guise  of  fairy  tales, 
but  is  best  known  for  his  Underground  Russia 
(written  m  Italian)  and  The  Career  of  a  Nihilist,  or, 
Andre*.  Kozhokhov  (1889),  which  he  wrote  in  Eng- 
lish He  was  killed  in  London  by  a  locomotive 

steppe  (step),  level,  treeless  plain  of  the  S  and  8E 
European  USSR  and  of  the  SW  Asiatic  USSR 
Though  it  was  originally  grassland  used  almost  ex- 
clusively for  grazing,  it  is  now  almost  entirely  under 
cultivation  The  chin  ate  is  dry  and  continental, 
although  parts  of  the  Russian  steppe — e.g ,  the  S 
Ukraine— have  very  fertile  soil,  crops  are  often  de- 
stroyed by  drought  The  former  PUSZTA  of  Hun- 
gary is  similar  to  the  Russian  steppe,  as  are  the 
prames  in  the  United  States,  the  Pampa  in  Argen- 
tina, and  other  regions  in  middle  latitudes  Some 
of  the  world's  most  productive  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, such  as  the  Ukraine  and  the  U  S  wheat  belt, 
are  situated  in  steppe  country. 

stereopticon  (stfireop'tflcun),  improved  form  of  the 
magic  lantern,  for  throwing  upon  a  wall  or  screen 
a  magnified  image  of  an  object,  e  g  ,  a  drawing,  a 
microscopic  slide,  a  photograph,  or  a  page  of  a 
book  Moving  pictures  utilise  principles  applied 
in  the  steroopticon 

stereoscope  (stfe'rfiuskop*),  optical  instrument  that 
unites  two  similar  but  suitably  differing  pictures 
so  as  to  give  one  using  the  instrument  the  impres- 
sion of  the  third  dimension,  depth  One  looking 
directly  at  objects  is  given  the  impression  of  depth 
because  the  mental  image  is  a  composite  of  what 
the  two  eyes  see  separately,  from  slightly  different 
positions  A  photograph  shows  no  more  than  what 
one  eye  sees  In  the  familiar  stereoscopic  view, 
two  photographs,  taken  from  positions  related  ap- 
proximately as  the  positions  of  a  person's  two  eyes, 
are  placed  side  by  side  The  stereoscope  combines 
these  two  photographs  into  a  composite  that  has 
depth  Scientists,  among  them  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 
atone,  in  1838,  and  James  Eliot,  in  1839,  construct- 
ed stereoscopes  for  use  with  drawings,  but  suitable 
views  were  not  generally  available  until  the  devel- 
opment of  photography  In  1849  Sir  David 
Brewster  unproved  the  stereoscope  and  invented 
the  double  camera  for  taking  stereoscopic  views 
Dr  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  invented  the  land  of 
stereoscope  that  became  popular  in  America  From 
that  tune  until  the  phonograph  and  the  radio 
offered  successful  competition  in  home  entertain- 
ment, a  stereoscope  with  a  collection  of  stereo- 
scopic views  was  a  usual  part  of  the  equipment  of  a 
home  The  principle  of  the  stereoscope  is  applied 
in  binocular  field  glasses  and  microscopes 

stereotype  (ste'reutlp*,  ster'e-)  [Or  «fer«o -solid], 
plate  from  which  printing  is  done,  made  by  casting 
metal  in  a  mold,  usually  of  paper  pulp  The  process 
was  patented  in  1725  by  the  Scottish  inventor 
William  Ged  Firmin  Didot  improved  the  process, 
named  it,  and  extended  its  use  Cylinder  presses, 
by  which  newspapers  are  printed,  use  curved  stere- 
otype plates  that  fit  the  cylinders 

sterility,  inability  to  reproduce  In  the  male,  steril- 
ity may  be  caused  by  impotence,  gonorrhea,  de- 
fective sperm,  or  endocrine  imbalance  In  the 
female,  it  may  result  from  defective  Fallopian 
tubes  (often  caused  by  gonorrhea),  defective  ova, 
failure  of  the  ova  to  remain  implanted  on  the 
uterine  wall,  or  glandular  imbalance 

sterilization,  term  applied  to  the  destruction  of 
bacteria  and  other  germs  by  heat  and  other  meth- 
ods In  hospitals  and  in  bacteriological  and  other 
laboratories  where  instruments  and  other  equip- 
ment must  be  made  sterile,  the  process  is  of  particu- 
lar importance  A  device  called  an  autoclave, 
which  employs  steam  at  high  pressure,  is  commonly 
used  in  such  places  to  accomplish  sterilization  The 
term  sterilization  is  applied  also  to  an  operation 
that  prevents  the  production  of  offspring  A  few 
states  m  the  United  States  have  laws  providing  for 
the  sterilization  of  persons  having  certain  mental 
defects  and  criminal  tendencies. 

Sterling,  John,  1806-44,  British  author  and  critic. 
Educated  at  Tnnity  College,  Cambridge,  he  was 
greatly  influenced  by  Coleridge's  writing  Sterling 
and  J  F  D.  MAURICE  purchased  the  Athenaeum  in 
1828  and  conducted  it  unsuccessfully  for  six  months 
Sterling  then  wrote  a  novel,  Arthur  Coningsby,  pub- 
lished in  1833  He  spent  some  time  (1830-31)  m 
the  West  Indies  because  of  ill-health  and  later 
studied  German  philosophy  on  the  Continent.  Or- 
dained in  1834,  he  served  as  curate  to  his  former 
tutor,  Julius  Hare,  until  1835  In  spite  of  failing 
health,  he  published  his  volume  of  miscellaneous 
poems  (1839),  wrote  sketches,  tales,  and  reviews 
for  Blackwood's  Magazine  and  other  periodicals, 
and  finished  his  tragedy  Stratford  (1843)  Sterling 
IB  best  known  through  Carlyle's  famous  biography 
of  him  (1851)  See  his  works  (ed.  by  Julius  Hare, 
1848) ;  A.  K.  Tuell,  John  Sterling,  a  Repnxentatite 
Victorian  (1941). 

Sterling.  1  City  (pop.  7,411),  co.  seat  of  Logan  co., 
NE  Colo.,  on  the  South  Platte  river;  platted  1881, 


inc.  1884.  It  k  the  trade,  shipping,  and  processing 
center  of  a  sugar-beet,  grain,  dairy,  and  livestock 
area,  *  Town  (pop  1.251),  E  Coon.,  at  the  R.I 
tine;  set  off  from  Voluntown  1794.  Its  quarries 
yielded  widely  used  pink  granite  8  Industrial  city 
(pop.  11,863),  NW  111.,  on  the  Rook  River  opposite 
Rock  Falls,  in  a  farm  and  dairy  area,  inc.  1841 
Steel  is  made  and  oil  is  refined  4  City  (pop.  2,216) , 
S  central  Kansas,  on  the  Arkansas  and  NW  of 
Hutchinson;  founded  1872,  mo  1876.  Sterling  Col- 
lege (coeducational)  is  here  6  Town  (pop.  1,713), 
central  Mass.,  N  of  Worcester ;  settled  1720,  set  off 
from  Lancaster  1781 

Sterlitamak  (stylrlyStamakO,  city  (1946  estimated 
pop  55,000),  Bashkir  ASSR,  E  European  RSFSR, 
a  port  on  the  Belaya  river,  c  80  mi  S  of  Ufa  It  has 
machine-building  and  agricultural-processing  in- 
dustries There  are  phosphorite  deposits  near  by. 

Stern,  Daniel  see  AOOULT,  OOMTBSHE  D' 

Stern,  Gladys  Bronwyn,  1890-,  English  novelist. 
She  is  well  known  for  her  novels  of  a  Jewish  family, 
the  trilogy  collected  as  The  Rakonit*  Chronicles 
(1932),  plus  Shining  and  Free  (1935),  were  pub- 
lished as  The  Matnarch  Chronicle*  (1936)  with  a 
preface  by  the  author.  The  Young  Matriarch 
(1942)  is  another  part  of  the  series  She  has  writ- 
ten other  novels,  short  stories,  plays,  and  discursive 
autobiography  in  Monogram  (1936),  Another  Part 
of  the  Forest  (1941),  Trumpet  Voluntary  (1944),  and 
Benefit*  Forgot  (1949).  With  Sheila  Kaye-Smith 
she  wrote  Talking  of  Jane  Austen  (1943,  American 
title,  Speaking  of  Jane  Austen,  1944)  and  More 
about  Jane  Austen  (1949) 

Stern,  Otto  (sturn,  Ger  6'tS  shtem'),  1888-,  Amer- 
ican physicist,  b  Germany,  Ph  D.  Univ.  of  Bres- 
lau.  1912.  After  resigning  from  his  post  at  the 
Univ.  of  Hamburg  m  1933,  he  became  research 
professor  of  physics  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  The  1943  Nobel  Pr«e  in  Physics  was 
awarded  him  for  his  contributions  to  the  atomic- 
ray  method  and  his  discovery  of  the  magnetic 
moment  (force)  of  the  proton 

Steinberg,  Constantin  Ivanovich  von  (kunstuntyeV 
eva'nuvlch  fun  shtfirn'bgrk),  1852-1924,  Russian- 
American  pianist  and  conductor,  b  St  Petersburg, 
studied  in  Leipzig  and  Berlin  After  appearances 
both  as  pianist  and  as  conductor  in  Germany,  he 
toured  in  the  United  States  from  1880  to  1885  He 
was  director  (1885-89)  of  the  College  of  Music, 
Atlanta,  and  in  1890  founded  the  Sternberg  School 
of  Music  in  Philadelphia  Ho  composed  many 
piano  pieces  and  wrote  Modern  Russian  Piano 
Music  (1915)  and  The  Ethics  and  Esthetics  of  Piano- 
Playing  (1917) 

Sternberg,  George  Miller  (sturn'burg),  1838-1915, 
American  bacteriologist,  b  Hartwick  Seminary, 
N  Y  ,  M  D  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
1860  He  was  assistant  surgeon  m  the  U  3  army 
during  the  Civil  War  and  became  surgeon  general 
in  1893  His  studies  were  concerned  with  bac- 
teriology, his  demonstration  of  the  diplococcus  of 
pneumonia  coinciding  with  that  of  Pasteur  He 
also  contributed  valuable  work  m  the  control  of 
infectious  disease  His  published  works  include 
Textbook  of  Bacteriology  (1895)  and  Infection  and 
Immunity  (1903) 

Sterne, Laurence  (sturn),  1713-68,  British  author,  b 
Clonmel,  Ireland,  educated  at  Cambridge  His 
father  was  an  English  army  officer,  and  his  mother 
was  Insh  Sterne  entered  the  Anglican  church  and 
held  livings  near  York  He  led  a  half-dissolute  life, 
the  latter  part  of  it  a  brave  and  losing  battle  with 
tuberculosis  Although  he  wrote  seven  published 
volumes  of  sermons,  Sterne  is  famous  for  his  curious 
and  discursive  novel,  The  Life  and  Opinions  of 
Tnstram  Shandy  (9  vols.,  1759-67),  which  combines 
sentiment,  humor,  whimsy,  indecency,  and  novelty 
with  comic  effect  Designed  to  be  continued 
through  even  more  volumes,  it  is  unfinished,  as  is 
A  Sentimental  Journey  through  France  and  Italy 
(1768)  by  "Yonck"— Sterne's  name  for  himself  in 
Tnstram  Shandy — written  after  two  tours  in  Eu- 
rope His  work,  popular  at  the  time,  also  greatly 
influenced  later  novelists  See  his  letters  (ed.  by 
L.  P  Curtis,  1935)  and  the  Shakespeare  Head 
Press  edition  of  his  works  (7  vols  ,  1926-27) ,  bi- 
ographies by  W  L.  Cross  (new  ed  ,  1925)  and  L.  C 
Hartley  (1943) 

Sterne,  Maurice,  1877-,  American  painter  and  sculp- 
tor, b.  labau,  Russia  (Liepaja,  Latvia)  He  came 
to  New  York  at  the  age  of  12  There  he  studied 
with  Eakins  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
In  1904  he  won  a  traveling  scholarship  and  after 
that  time  visited  many  parts  of  the  world  Cecanne 
and  Piero  dell  a  Francesca  are  said  to  have  been 
the  formative  influences  on  his  painting,  which  has 
a  consistent  purity  and  an  almost  sculpturesque 
insistence  on  structure  He  painted  in  Italy,  Bali, 
and  the  SW  United  States,  receiving  numerous 
awards  on  his  still  lifes,  landscapes,  and  figure  com- 
positions His  best-known  sculpture  is  the  monu- 
mental Rogers-Kennedy  Memorial  at  Worcester, 

Mass.  Hia  brooee  Bomb-Thrower  is  m  the  Metro- 
politan Museum.  Twenty  murals  for  the  library  of 
the  Dept.  of  Justice  Buikhng,  Washington.  D.C., 
were  exhibited  in  1989.  As  a  painter  he  U  bet- 
ter known  than  at  a  sculptor  and  is  represented  in 

most  of  the  leading  American  galleries. 
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jr,  Albert  Edward  (stur'nfcr),  1803-1046, 

American  painter,  etcher,  lithographer,  and  writer 
on  art  topics,  b.  London,  of  American  parents  He 
painted  portraits  of  Anne  Lindbergh,  A  A.  Berle, 
Jr.,  Thomas  W.  Latnont,  and  many  others  His 
/Hue  Stocking  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  He 
founded  the  Painters  and  Graveis  of  America  and 
was  its  president  in  1918. 

Stemheim.  Carl  (karl'  shtern'  him),  1878*1943, 
German  dramatist  His  first  success  was  tho  come- 
dy Die  Hoee  [a  pair  of  drawers)  (1011),  which,  like 
his  later  works,  satirized  the  complacence  and 
Philistinism  of  the  wealthy  middle  class  His  other 
works  include  the  plays  Burger  Schippei  (1913)  and 
Die  Marquise  von,  Arcw  (1920,  Eug  tr  ,  The  Mask 
of  Virtue,  1936) ,  the  novel  Fairfax  (1921 ,  Eng  tr  , 
1923),  which  satirized  American  life,  stones,  and 
c  ritical  essays  Long  an  irritant  to  the  Junkers,  he 
returned  to  Germany  after  a  long  absence,  but  in 
the  Nazi  era  wont  to  Switzerland,  where  he  died 

Stesichorus  (steal 'kur us)  [Gr  ,-  founder  of  the  cho- 
lus],  fl  v  600  B  C  ,  Greek  Jvnc  poet  He  lived  at 
Himera  and  seems  to  have  been  originally  named 
Tiuias  or  Teisias  Legend  says  he  invented  the 
choral  "heroic  hymn"  and  the  triad  structure — 
strophe,  antistiophe,  epode — thenceforth  much 
used  (eg,  by  the  tragedians  and  by  PINDAR  and 
IBYCUS)  Iiogments  of  his  verse  remain 

stethoscope  (ste'thuskop*)  {Gr  , -chest  viewer],  me- 
dical instrument  composed  of  a  hollow  metal  or 
hard  rubber  cone  connected  by  tubing  to  one  or 
two  earpieces  It  enables  physicians  to  hear  the 
sounds  made  by  the  heat  t  and  lungs.  The  earliest 
fo»m  of  this  simple  device,  invented  by  R  T  H 
Laennec,  was  a  slender  wooden  tube  about  a  foot 
long,  one  end  of  which  had  a  broad  flange  or  bell- 
shaped  opening  When  the  opening  is  placed  against 
the  chest  of  the  patient,  the  doctor,  by  placing  his 
ear  against  the  slightly  flanged  opposite  end  of  the 
tube,  can  hear  the  sounds  of  breathing  and  heart 
action  The  stethoscope  changed  little  during  the 
19th  cent  ,  but  by  tho  early  20th  cent  the  binaural 
instrument  had  begun  to  make  obsolete  the  rigid 
tube  typo  which  is  now  rarely  used  G  P  Cara- 
manu  a  New  York  physician,  developed  the  bmaui  al 
stethoscope  by  using  two  earpieces  with  flexible 
rubber  tubing  leading  to  them  from  a  two-branch- 
ed opening  of  the  c  one  or  bell  Thus  the  sound  was 
made  to  pass  from  the  cone  through  both  lengths  of 
tube  and  into  both  earpieces  simultaneously.  With- 
out changing  his  potation  tho  doctor  is  able  to 
ausculate  (listen  to)  nil  areas  of  the  upper  torso 
Ausculation  performed  alone  or  together  with  per- 
cusion  (light  tapping)  is  a  primary  diagnostic 
measure  in  medical  practice  The  qualities  of 
sound  emitted  by  tho  functioning  heart  and  lungs 
denote  the  soundness  or  malignancy  of  those 
organs.  Many  descriptive  expiossioiis  are  used  to 
fit  the  sounds  ati&ing  from  various  conditions  of 
disease  within  the  thorax  Thev  make  up  tho 
language  of  stethoscopy  and  are  universally  recog- 
nized by  medual  practitioners  Bronchitis,  pleu- 
risy, pneumonia,  and  empyema  are  frequently  first 
determined  by  skillful  use  of  the  stethoscope  A 
difficult  but  rewarding  technique,  atethoscopy  con- 
tinues to  be  an  important  element  in  medical 
diagnosis 

Stetson,  John  Batterson,  1830-1906,  American  hat 
manufactmet,  b  Change,  N  J.  Stetson,  who  had 
learned  hatmaking,  traveled  to  the  West  in  the 
1860s  to  impiovo  his  health  He  returned  to  Phila- 
>uited  to 

. ...  jats  soon 

became  the  populai  headgear  of  the  West  The 
John  B  Stetson  Company,  formed  in  1885,  became, 
under  his  direction,  one  of  the  largest  hat  films  in 
the  world  He  generously  donated  to  De  Land 
Umv  which  was  leiiamed  (1889)  John  B  Stetson 
Umv  (at  De  Land,  Fla  ) 

Stettin  (shteten')  or  Szczecin  (shchcVtseu),  city 
(1939  pop  382,984,  1946  pop  72,948),  capital  of 
the  former  Prussian  province  of  POMEUANIA,  on  the 
Oder  near  its  influx  into  the  Stettmer  Haff  It  was 
transferred  to  Polish  administration  aft er  the  Pots- 
dam Conference  of  1945  One  of  the  chief  Baltic 
ports,  Stettin  is  also  an  industrial  center  with  ship- 
yards and  iron  and  coke  works  A  fortress  and  the 
largest  Pomeranian  town  as  early  as  the  12th  cent  , 
it  was  until  1637  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of 
Pomerama  and  was  an  important  member  (from 
the  13th  cent )  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  At  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648),  Stettin  passed,  with 
Hither  Pomerama,  to  Sweden,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
Northern  War,  Sweden  ceded  it  (1720)  to  Prussia 
Stettin  had  a  French  garrison  (1806-13)  during  tho 
Napoleonic  Wars  The  construction  (1914)  of  tho 
Berlin-Stettin  Canal  gieatly  enhanced  Stettin  as  a 
commercial  port,  and  its  present  harbor  installa- 
tions are  very  extensive.  During  the  Second  World 
War  the  city  suffered  heavy  damage  from  repeated 
bombings.  Although  four  fifths  of  Stettin,  includ- 
ing the  old  section,  are  on  the  left  (western)  bank 
of  the  Oder,  the  Potsdam  agreement  of  1946  trans- 
ferring Pomerama  £  of  the  Oder  to  Polish  admin- 
istration was  interpreted  to  include  Stettin  in  the 
transfer.  The  German  population  was  expelled  and 
replaced  by  Poles,  ft  became  the  capital  of 
pror.  <c.l  1,700  sq.  mi.;  pop.  892,567), 


1860s  to  impi  ovo  his  health  He  returned  to  ] 
delphia  and  began  manufacturing  hats  suit 
the  needs  of  the  Western  cowboy  These  hat« 
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created  by  the  Polish  administration  from  a  part  of 
Poraeraaia  The  Stettiner  Haft  (sht«t«'nur  haf*), 
Pol.  Zatoha  S*c*ecifoka,  in  a  body  of  water  separat- 
ed from  the  Baltic  Sea  by  the  islands  of  Used  on  L 
and  WoUm.  It  receives  the  Oder  and  oonnects.with 
the  Baltic  through  the  SWINE 

Stettinius,  Edward  Reilly,  Jr.  (stutl'nSus),  1900- 
1U40,  American  industrialist  and  statesman,  b 
Chicago  He  held  (1926-34)  Beveral  executive 
posts  in  the  General  Motors  Corp  ,  and  in  1938  he 
became  chaiimaa  of  the  board  of  the  US  Steel 
Coip  Pie  resigned  (1940)  aa  business  executive  to 
servo  on  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commis- 
aion  He  was  priorities  director  in  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  and  lend-lease  adminis- 
trator (1941-43)  befoie  he  served  (1943-44)  as 
Undersecretary  of  State  He  succeeded  (Dec  1944) 
CordelJ  Hull  as  U  8  Secretary  of  State  and  took 
part  in  numerous  international  conferences  He 
was  chairman  of  the  U  S  delegation  to  the  San 
Franoisoo  Conference  before  he  resigned  (June, 
1945)  his  cabinet  post  and  served  (1945-40)  as 
U  S  representative  to  the  United  Nations  He 
wrote  Roosevdi  and  the  Russians  (1949) 

Stettler,  town  (pop  1,499),  S  central  Alta  ,  E  of  Red 
Deer,  in  wheat-growing  country.  It  has  grain  ele- 
vators, flour  mills,  gristmills,  dairies,  and  plants 
manufacturing  cereals  and  chemicals.  There  are 
coal  mines  near  by 

Steuart,  alternate  form  of  the  name  STUART 

Steuben,  Fnednch  Wilhelm,  Baron  von  (stQ'bun, 
Gor  fre'dnkh  vll'hrlm  baron'  fan  shtoi'bun), 
1730-94,  Prussian  officer,  general  in  the  American 
Revolution,  b  Magdeburg  He  served  m  the  Seven 
Years  War  and  in  1762  became  an  aide  to  f  red- 
erick  the  Great  Steuben  was  important  in  re- 
forms and  training  m  the  Prussian  army  before  he 
lost  royal  favor  In  1777  m  Paris  he  was  persuaded 
to  undertake  instructing  the  Continental  army  in 
America  Congress  accepted  his  sei  vices  and  made 
him  inspector  general  At  Valley  I'orge  in  the 
winter  of  1777-78  he  shared  the  sufferings  of  the 
ill-fed  and  ill-tended  men  as  he  organized  and 
disciplined  them  into  a  powerful  striking  foice 
The  effect  was  seen  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth 
(1778),  when  he  rallied  his  rnen  after  the  retreat 
was  begun  by  Charles  Lee  He  commanded  in  the 
trenches  at  Yorktown  He  fcpent  his  fortune  in  the 
service  of  the  >  oung  United  States  and  was  finally 
repaid  by  a  pension  voted  by  Congr  ss  and  large 
tracts  of  laud  gi  anted  by  various  states  See  bi- 
ography by  J  M  Palmer  (1937) 

Steubenville  (stoo'buuvll,  stu'-),  city  (pop  37,651), 
co  seat  of  Jefferson  co  ,  E  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  nver 
and  near  Wheeling,  W  Va  ,  laid  out  c  1797,  me 
1805  Situated  in  a  coal  and  clay  region,  it  is  an 
industrial  and  steel  center  with  numerous  factories 
The  canalization  of  the  Ohio  river  (completed 
1929)  spurred  the  city's  industrial  growth  Edwin 
M  Stan  ton  was  lx>rn  here 

Stevens,  Abel  (ste'vunz),  1816-97,  American  clergy- 
man, noted  as  the  historian  of  Methodism,  b 
Pluladelphia,  studied  at  Wesleyan  Umv  He  be- 
came (1834)  a  member  of  the  New  England  Meth- 
odist Conference  and  filled  pastorates  in  Boston, 
Providence,  and  New  York  His  works  include 
The  History  of  the  Religious  Movement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  Called  Methodism  (3  vols  ,  1858- 
61),  The  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
tn  the  United  States  (4  vols  ,  1864-67),  and  A  Com- 
pendious History  of  American  Methodism  (1867) 

Stevens,  Alfred,  1818-75,  British  sculptor,  influ- 
enced by  nine  yeara  of  study  in  Italy  His  works  are 
few,  but  in  breadth  and  freedom  of  cone  option  and 
in  composition  he  ton  passed  his  contemporaries 
The  mausoleum  of  the  duko  of  Wellington,  in  bt 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  caryatids  for  a  mantelpiece 
m  Dorchester  House,  London,  are  examples  of  his 
art  In  1850  he  became  head  artist  of  a  Sheffield 
firm  working  in  bronse  and  metal 

Stevens,  Alfred,  1828-1906.  Belgian  genre  painter. 
He  lived  in  Paris  after  1849  I  Its  chief  subjects, 
painted  with  admirable  technique  and  color,  were 
society  women  and  fashionable  interiors  Among 
them  are  The  Japanese  Kobe  and  Preparing  for  the 
Ball  (Metropolitan  Mus )  He  is  represented  in 
museums  in  Brussels,  Marseilles,  and  other  citiee 

Stevens,  Edwin  Augustus,  see  STBVFNS,  JOHN 

Stevens,  Henry,  1819-86,  American  bookdealer  and 
bibliographer,  b  Barnet,  Vt  ,  brother  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  Stevens  After  studying  at  Middlebury 
College,  at  Yale,  and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
ho  went  to  Europe  as  agent  for  several  important 
libraries  of  the  United  States  and  remained  m 
England  to  collect  Americana  for  the  British  Mu- 
seum. While  there  he  made  catalogues  of  the  mu- 
seum's collections  on  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
and  Canada  and  lists  of  its  famous  Bibles 

Stevens,  Isaac  Ingalls,  1818-62,  American  army  en- 
gineer, territorial  governor,  and  Union  general  in 
the  Civil  War,  b.  North  Andover  (then  a  part  of 
Andover),  Mass  ,  grad  West  Point,  1839  He  won 
two  brevets  as  adjutant  of  engineers  on  Scott's 
staff  in  the  Mexican  War  and  was  later  m  the  U  S 
Coast  Survey  In  1853  Stevens  resigned  from  the 
army  to  become  governor  of  the  newly  established 
Washington  Territory.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  survey  for  a  northern  rafl- 


STEVBNS,  THADDEUS 

road  to  the  Pacific.  His  report  of  the  survey  was 
published  by  the  government  Stevens,  a»  super- 
intendent of  Indian  affairs  for  the  Territory,  ne- 
gotiated treaties  with  the  various  tribes,  securing 
their  lands  and  setting  aside  reservations  for  them 
However,  in  1855  hostilities  broke  out  Steven's 
conduct  of  the  war  was  severely  cutuuzed  in  some 
quarters  A  Democrat,  he  was  teiutorial  delegate 
m  Congress  (1857-61)  In  the  Civil  Wai  he  rose 
to  be  a  major  general  of  volunteers  Ho  died  in 
action  at  Chantilly  in  Sept ,  1862  See  biography 
by  his  son,  Hazard  Stevens  (1901) 
Stevens,  John,  1749-1838,  American  inventor,  b 
New  York  city,  grad  King's  College  (now  Colum- 
bia Univ  ),  1708  He  studied  law  (1768-71)  and 
noon  joined  his  father,  a  wealthy  landowner  and 
merchant,  in  New  Jeisey  politics  During  the 
American  Revolution  he  served  as  tieasurer  of  New 
Jersey  and  later  (1782-83)  was  surveyor  general  of 
the  state  In  1784  he  bought  an  extensive  tract  of 
land  in  what  is  now  Hobojcen,  N  J.,  and  in  1792  he 
inherited  a  large  estate  when  his  father  died  In 
the  late  1780s,  however,  he  had  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  steamboat  transportation,  and  having 
played  a  major  role  in  the  establishment  of  the 
first  U  8  patent  laws,  he  proc  urod  patents  for  va- 
rious steam  boilers  and  auxiliary  devices  With  the 
aid  of  Nicholas  J  Roosevelt,  btevens  built  (1806- 
8)  the  Photnix,  a  seagoing  steamboat,  which,  how- 
ever, after  1809  shuttled  between  Philadelphia  and 
Trenton.  Stevens  operated  (1811)  the  first  steam 
ferry  between  New  Yoik  and  Ilobokoii,  but  be- 
cause of  the  monopoly  of  Robert  FULTON,  he  soon 
demoted  After  1810  he  devoted  himself  to  railroad 
activities  In  1815  he  received  from  New  Jersey  the 
first  railroad  charter  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
decade  later  he  built  a  pioneer  locomotive  See 
biography  by  A  D  Turn  bull  (1928)  Stevens's 
shipbuilding  and  railroad  interests  were  carried  for- 
ward by  his  sons  The  older  sou,  Robert  Livingston 
Stevens,  1787-1856,  b  Hoboken,  N  J  ,  was  a  me- 
chanical engineer  and  inventor  He  made  numer- 
ous improvements  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
steamboats  and  designed  a  spring  piling  generally 
used  in  ferry-slip  construe  tion  He  was  chief  engi- 
neer of  tho  Camden  and  Am  boy  RR  and  imported 
from  England  the  famous  locomotive  John  Bull, 
now  exhibited  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  He 
also  designed  a  rail  (the  American  or  Stevens  rail) 
which  came  into  wide  use  in  railroad  track  con- 
struction His  brother,  Edwin  Augustus  Stevens, 
1795-1808,  b  Hoboken,  NJ,  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  his  brother  and  father  m  all  these  enter- 
prises He  was  also  noted  for  initiating  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia, as  the  inventor  of  the  Stevens  plow,  and  as 
a  pioneer  builder  of  ironclad  warships  He  founded 
the  STEVENS  INHTITUTK  o»  TKC  HNOLOQY 
Stevens,  Phineas,  1707-56,  American  colonial  sol- 
dier, b  Sudbury,  Mass  He  moved  with  his  family 
to  Rutland  (now  Rutland,  Vt )  and  in  1723  was 
captured  and  imprisoned  by  the  St  Fiancis  In- 
dians Upon  his  release  he  settled  in  Township  No 
4  (now  Charlestown,  N  H  )  and  defended  it  (1746- 
47)  against  French  and  Indian  attacks  in  King 
George's  War  Gov  William  Shirley  sent  him 
twice  (1749,  1753)  to  Canada  to  arrange  exchanges 
of  prisoners  He  left  journals  of  both  trips 
Stevens,  Robert  Livingston  see  STEVENS,  JOHN 
Stevens,  Thaddeus,  1792-1 808,  U  S  Representative 
fiom  Pennsylvania  (1849-51,  1859-68),  b  Dan- 
ville, Vt ,  grad  Daitmouth,  1814  He  became  a 
teacher  in  an  academy  at  York,  Pa  ,  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Maryland  He 
practiced  lu&  profession  with  great  success,  first  m 
Gettysburg  (1816-42)  and  then  in  Lancaster,  Po 
He  also  entered  the  iron  business  Stevens  first 
achieved  political  prominence  as  an  Anti-Mason 
and  from  1833  to  1841  sowed  in  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  An  aggressive,  uncompromising  man 
possessing  a  formidable,  sardonic  wit,  he  made  a 
bnlhant  speech  (1835)  which  led  to  tho  defeat  of  a 
bill  abolishing  the  state's  common  school  system 
In  his  first  two  terms  in  Congress,  btevens  was  a 
Wlug  but  also  a  foithright  abolitionist,  and  he  quit 
m  disgust  at  his  paity's  moderate  stand  on  the 
slavery  issue  A  leading  organiser  of  the  Republi- 
can party  in  Pennsylvania,  he  returned  to  Congress 
in  1859  As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  he  was  a  powerful  figure  through- 
out the  Civd  War  Stevens  secured  huge  appio- 
priations  for  the  Union  forces  and  succeeded  in 
having  paper  rnone>  authorized  as  legal  tender 
His  hatred  of  the  South  has  been  attributed  by 
some  to  the  destruction  of  his  ironworks  near 
Chambersbuig  in  the  Confederate  invasion  of  1863, 
but  it  seems  also  to  have  rested  on  principle  After 
Henry  W  DAVIH  was  defeated  for  reelection  in 
1864,  Stevens  in  tho  House  and  Chailes  SUMNER 
in  the  Senate  were  the  leaders  of  the  radical  Re- 
public ana  in  Congress  opposed  to  Lmc  oln's  moder- 
ate plan  of  RECONSTRUCTION  In  Stevens's  view, 
the  Southern  states  defeated  ui  the  Civil  War  were 
"conquered  provinces"  and  as  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee  on  Reconstruction  he  intended 
that  they  be  treated  as  such  Victorious  in  the 
Congressional  elections  of  1866,  the  radicals  nulli- 
fied the  lenient  Reconstruction  program  of  Presi- 
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STEVENS,  WALLACE 

dent  Andrew  JOHNSON,  placed  the  South  under 
military  occupation,  proscribed  moat  ex-Confed- 
erates, and  enfranchised  the  Negro  Stevens  him- 
self proposed  the  FOURTKKNTH  AMENDMENT.  Sin- 
cere in  his  devotion  to  Negro  betterment,  Stevens 
nevertheless  frankly  admitted  that  the  legislation 
guaranteeing  Negro  suffrage  v.  as  designed  to  keep 
the  Republican  party  in  power  He  dominated  the 
committee  that  drew  up  the  impeachment  charges 
against  Johnson  and  was  one  of  the  House  mana- 
gers in  the  subsequent  trial  before  the  Senate  Un- 
til his  death  a  believer  in  racial  equality,  Stevens 
requested  that  he  l>e  interred  m  a  private  c  emetery, 
rather  than  in  a  burying  ground  closed  to  Negroes 
See  biographies  bv  8  W  McCall  (1899),  J  A 
Woodburn  (1913),  T.  F  Woodlev  (1934,  rev  ed  , 
1937),  A  B  Miller  (1939),  and  R  N  Current 
(1942),  T  H  Williams,  Lincoln  and  the  Radicals 
(1941),  Elsie  Singmabter,  t  Speak  for  Thaddeus 
Stevens  (1947) 

Stevens,  Wallace,  1879-,  American  poet,  b  Read- 
ing, Pa  ,  educated  at  Harvard  and  at  New  York 
Law  School  After  1916  ho  was  associated  with  the 
Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Company  and 
in  1934  became  its  vice  president  His  poems  first 
appeared  in  1914  in  Harriet  Monroe's  magazine 
Poetry,  but  his  first  book  of  poetry,  Harmonium  (3d 
ed  ,  1947),  was  not  published  until  1923  Witty, 
elegant,  and  philosophical,  Stevens's  impression- 
istic verse  reflects  strong  French  influence  He  has 
attracted  an  increasing  number  of  appreciative 
readers  as  successive  volumes  of  poetry  have  ap- 
peared— Ideas  of  Order  (19 35),  Owl' a  Cheer  (19te), 
The  Man  with  the  Blue  Guitar  and  Other  Poems 
(1937),  Port*  of  a  World  (1942),  Vote*  toward  a 
Supreme  Fiction  (1942),  Esthetique  du  Mai  (1945), 
Transport  to  Summer  (1947),  and  Three  Academic 
Pieces  (1947) 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Hoboken,  N  J  , 
nonsectanan,  mamlv  for  men,  chartered  1870, 
opened  1871,  an  engineering  college  founded  with 
a  bequest  from  Edwin  Augustus  Stevens  Henry 
Morton  was  its  first  president  It  gave  the  first 
U  S  mechanical  engineering  degrees  and  still  gives 
no  others,  although  it  has  genet  al  engineering  train- 
ing of  university  grade  It  has  ship  model  and 
theater  laboratories,  an  automotive  and  power 
museum,  and  an  engineering  camp 
Stevenson,  Adlai  Ewmg  (ste'vunmm),  1835-1914, 
Vice  Piesident  of  the  United  States  (1893-97),  b 
Christian  co  ,  Ky  He  practiced  law  at  Blooming- 
ton,  111 ,  and  was  twice  (1874,  1878)  elected  to  the 
U  8  Congress  as  a  Democrat  He  was  Fust  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General  during  Grover  Cleve- 
land's first  term  (1886-89)  and  Vice  President  dur- 
ing his  second  He  was  defeated  for  Vice  President 
in  1900  and  for  governor  of  Illinois  in  1008 
Stevenson,  Burton  Egbert,  1872-,  American  author 
and  compiler,  b  Chilluothe,  Ohio,  studied  (1890- 
93)  at  Princeton  He  became  head  of  the  Chilh- 
cothe  Public  Library  in  1899  and  was  founder 
(1918)  of  the  American  Libraiv  in  Pans  and  di- 
rector (1918-20,  1925-30)  Besides  his  well-known 
compilations,  which  include  The  ffome  Book  of 
Verse  (1912,  manv  later  editions)  and  The  Home 
Book  of  Quotations  (1934,  rev  ed  .  194b),  he  has 
written  travel  books,  children's  books,  novels,  and 
mystery  stones,  among  them  the  popular  Mystery 
of  the  Boide  Cabinet  (1912),  which  was  both  drama- 
tized and  filmed  as  In  the  Next  Room 
Stevenson,  Robert,  1772-1850,  Sc  ottish  engineer  A 
noted  builder  of  lighthouses,  he  made  many  im- 
provements m  the  lighthouse  svstem  of  S<  otland 
His  most  widely  known  construction  is  the  Boll 
Hock  lighthouse  (1807-12),  off  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland  His  son,  Thomas  Stevenson,  1818-87, 
was  also  an  engineer  He  served  as  joint  engineer 
(1853-85)  to  the  board  of  northern  lighthouses,  he 
extended  his  father's  experiments  on  methods  of 
illumination  for  lighthouses  mid  also  made  contri- 
butions to  meteorology  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
was  his  son 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  1850-94,  British  novelist, 
poet,  and  essayist,  b  Edinburgh  He  was  handi- 
capped from  youth  by  delicate  health  and  struggled 
all  his  life  against  tuberculosis  He  studied  engi- 
neering at  Edinburgh  Umv  ,  changed  to  the  law, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1875,  but  never  prac- 
ticed At  an  early  age  he  had  begun  to  write,  and 
gradually  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  at  first 
as  a  contributor  to  magazines  The  essays  which 
later  were  published  att  Virginibus  Puensque  (1881) 
and  Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books  (1882)  be- 
gan to  appear  m  the  Cornhill  Magazine  in  1876, 
soon  he  was  contributing  to  peuodicala  such  famous 
atones  as  "A  Lodging  for  the  Night"  and  "The  Sire 
do  Maletroit's  Door"  and  the  tales  later  published 
as  New  Arabian  Nights  (1882)  An  Inland  Voyage 
(1878),  an  account  of  a  canoe  trip  m  Belgium  and 
France,  was  his  first  published  book  In  1879  he 
went  to  California  (he  later  described  the  trip  m 
The  Amateur  Emigrant,  1896),  where  he  mamed 
Mrs  Osbourne,  whom  he  had  met  in  France,  as 
soon  as  her  divorce  made  it  possible  They  re- 
tumed  to  Europe  m  1880  m  search  of  a  healthful 
climate  Wrth  W  E  Henley  he  wrote  four  plays, 
only  moderately  successful,  though  some  of  Ste- 
venson a  atones  were  to  be  20th-century  stage  and 


1894 


screen  triumphs.  His  first  popular  books  were 
Treasure  Island  (1883)  and  the  fantasy  Pnnce  Otto 
(1885)  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses  appeared  m 
1886,  and  m  1886  came  two  of  his  best-known 
works,  Kidnapped  and  The  Strange  Case  of  Dr 


supporting  McKinley  in  1900.  He  wrote  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  the  form 
which  was  finally  passed  and  was  one  of  the  ifirst 
legislators  to  urge  reclamation  of  land  by  i 


r -    -   .-    -„   _.  tion    See  G.  R  Brown,  ed  ,  Reminiscences  of  Wil- 

Jekyll  and  Mr  Hyde    Still  m  search  of  health,  he  liam  Morns  Stewart  (1908) 
went  in  1887  to  Saranac  Lake  m  New  York,  where  Stewart,  river  of  central  Yukon,  rising  in  the  Mac- 
he  began  The  Master  of  Ballantrae  (1889)     In  1889  kensie  Mts  and  flowing  320  mi  generally  W  to  the 
Stevenson  and  his  family  set  out  for  the  South  Seas  Yukon  S  of  Dawson,  at  the  village  of  Stewart 
on  an  excursion  financed  by  letters  he  was  to  write  River    It  is  navigable  for  most  of  its  length  and  is 
for  an  American  publisher    After  an  extensive  tour  a  transportation  route  for  lead  ore  from  its  upper 
he  settled  down  in  Samoa,  where  he  gamed  influence  reaches      It   was   discovered    (1850)    by    Robert 
over  the  natives,  who  knew  him  as  Tusitala  (teller  Campbell,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
of  tales)     At  his  estate  there  ("Vaihma")  he  fin-  Stewart  Island,  volcanic  island  (o  660  sq   mi  ,  pop 
*  " 343),  New  Zealand,  20  mi  S  of  South  Island  actoss 


ished  (with  Lloyd  Osbouine)  his  novel  The  Wrecker 
(1892),  laboriously  fulfilled  his  contract  for  the 
letters,  and  wrote  or  planned  numerous  tales  and 
essays  He  died  in  Samoa  and,  by  his  own  request, 
was  buried  high  on  Mt  Vaea  "under  tho  wide  and 
starry  sky"  he  described  in  his  famous  "Requiem  " 


Foveaux  Strait.  Mountainous  and  scenic,  it  is 
summer  resort  It  was  discoveied  m  1808  by  the 
British,  who  bought  it  in  1864  from  the  Maou 
natives  Frozen  fish  and  granite  are  exported  The 

,  .   _  .  .      .-^ Maori  name  for  the  island  is  Rakiui a 

Among  his  other  published  woiks  are  Travels  with  a    Stewart  Manor,  village  (pop   I,b25),  on  W  Long  Is- 
Donkry  in  the  Cevennea  (1879),   The  Merry  Men      land,  SE  N  Y  ,  laid  out  1926,  me    1927 
(1887),  The  Black  Arrow  (1888) ,  A  Footnote  to  His-    Stewartstown,  rural  town  (pop    1,203),  NW  N  H  , 
tory  (1893),  a  defense  of  Father  DAMIEN,  an  un-     near  the  Connecticut  and  near  the  Canadian  line, 
completed  novel,   The  Wfir  of  Hermiston  (1896),     granted  1770,  inr   1795,  lemc    1799 
andS*  lies  (completed  by  A  Quiller-Couoh,  1897)     Stewartville,  village  (pop    1,025),  SE  Minn,  S  of 
The  best  collected  editions  of  his  works  include  his      Rochester  and  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Root,  in 
letters    See  biographies  by  Walter  Raleigh  (1895),      a  dairy  and  farm  area,  settled  1858 
Graham  Balfour  (1001),  Lloyd  Osbourne,  his  stop-    Steyn,  Martmus  Theums  (martc'nus  tu'nls  stlu'), 
son  and  collaborator  (1924),  J   A   Steuart  (1924),      1857-1916,  last  piosident  (1896-1900)  of  the  Oi- 
and   Stephen   Gwynne   (1939),  study   by   David     ange  Free  State,  educated  m  the  Netherlands  and 
Daichos  (1947)  in  England     He  was  admitted  to  the  bai  m  18HJ 

Stevenson,  William -sec  GAMMERGUKTON'S  NEEDLE  '  '  '        " 


Stevens  Point,  city  (pop  15,777),  co  seat  of  Portage 
ro  ,  c  entral  Wis  ,  on  the  Wisconsin  and  W  of  Green 
Bav,  founded  1839,  me-  1858  Paper,  fishing  equip- 
ment, and  furniture  are  made  A  state  teac-hers 
c  ollege  is  here 

Stewart,  alternate  form  of  the  name  STUART 
Stewart,  Alexander  Turney,  1803-76,  American 
merchant,  b  Lisburn,  Co  Antrim,  Ireland  Arriv- 
ing m  New  York  c  1820,  he  started  m  business  in 
1823  bv  selling  Irish  laces  In  1846  he  established 
a  wholesale  and  retail  dry  -goods  business  which, 
bv  1850,  was  the  largest  in  the  city,  his  new  store 
(later  sold  to  John  Wanamaker),  opened  in  1862, 
was  the  largest  retail  store  in  the  world  Owner  of 
hotels  and  other  enterprises  in  New  York  citv,  he 
maintained  a  controlling  interest  in  nulls  in  New 
England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  and  built  the 


and  served  as  a  judge  As  president  he  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Transvaal  He  led  tioops  against 
Biitish  foices  in  the  Soutli  African  War,  and  he- 
participated  in  the  pea<  e  conference 

Steyr  (shtl'iir),  utv  (pop  38,091),  Upper  Austria,  on 
the  Enns  and  Steyr  rivets  An  industrial  centei,  it 
is  the  seat  of  tho  Daimlet-Pueh  arid  Ste\r  automo- 
bile fac tones  It  has  a  lOth-oenturv  castle  and  a 
15th-century  c  hurch 

stibnite  (stlb'nit),  antimony  trisulfide,  gray  in  rolor, 
with  a  metallic  luster  It  crystallizes  in  the  ortho- 
rhombic  svstem  Found  in  China,  Ja"pan,  Europe, 
Mexico,  and  the  United  States,  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant source  of  antimony  It  is  associated  with 
quartz,  calcite,  sulphides  of  the  base  metals,  ai- 
senic,  gold,  and  silver  Known  in  ancient  times, 
stibnite  was  used  in  powdered  form  by  women  to 
darken  their  e>  ebrows  and  ev  clashes 

stick  insect   see  WM,KINU 


planned  community  of  Garden  City,  Long  Island     stick  insect    see  WALKING  STICK 

He  was  appointed  U  S   Secretary  of  the  Treasury    stickleback,  fresh-water  and  marine  fish  of  the  tem- 

by  President  Ulvsscs  S    Grant  in  1869,  but  was      perate  and  subarctic  wateis  of  the  Northoin  Hem- 


prevented  bv  'aw  from  taking  office  because  of  hi. 
business  connections  His  mansion  on  I(ifth  Ave 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  in  Amenc  a 

Stewart,  Charles,  1778  -1869,  Arneru  an  naval  officer, 
b  Philadelphia  He  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant 
in  1798  after  having  served  m  the  merchant  maiine 
and  was  a  brilliant  commander  of  the  CONSTITU- 
TION in  the  War  of  1812  After  a  long  and  varied 
career  Stewart  was  promoted  rear  admiral  on  tho 
retired  list  in  1862  He  was  tho  grandfather  of 
Charles  Stewart  PARNELL 

Stewart,  Dugald,  1753-1828,  Scottish  philosopher 
He  studied  at  the  Umv  of  Edinburgh,  later  be- 


isphere  It  is  seldom  mote  than  3  in  long,  and  t  he- 
body  is  without  tiue  scales  but  otten  lias  plates 
along  the  side  In  front  of  the  dorsal  fin  aie  spines, 
the  number  varying  with  the  species,  and  eai  li 
ventral  fin  bears  a  spine  These  weapons  arc  used 
offensively  and  defensively  It  eats  small  ammul 
food,  often  the  frv  and  eggs  of  fish  In  all  spec  IOH 
the  male  constructs  a  nest  of  vegetation  cemented 
with  a  sticky  material  secreted  b>  glandulai  (oils 
near  the  kidneys  He  persuades  a  uumbei  of  fe- 
males to  lav  eggs  m  the  nest,  and  these  ho  ferti- 
lizes He  fiercely  guards  both  eggs  and  newh 
hatched  voung 


coming  piofessor  of  mathematics  (1775-85)  and  of  Stickney,  village  (pop  2,446),  NE  111 ,  west  subuib 

moral  philosophy  (1785-1810)     After  ictiring  he  of  Chicago,  me   1913 

devoted  himself  to  writing    A  student  of  Thomas  sticktight    see  BUR  MARIUOLD 

Reid  and  strongly  influenced  by  him,  Stewait  is  Stiegel,  Henry  William  (ste'gul),  1729-85,  Amen- 

credited  with  aiding  m  the  forming  of  the  Scottish  '    '                 *               '     " 
school  of  philosophy     His  work  was  largely  an  ex- 
position of  Reid's  philosophy,  accepting  the  ex- 


istence of  the  external  world  and  applying  th 
principle  of  common  sense  to  the  problems  of  phi- 
losophy An  eloquent  lecturer  and  a  bulhant 
writer,  he  is  noted  for  these  abilities  rather  than  any 
original  philosophical  development  Among  his 
woiks  are  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy  (1793), 
Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  (3 
vols  ,  1792-1827),  and  Philosophical  Essays  (1810) 
See  his  collected  works  (ed  by  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, 1854-58,  with  a  biography  bv  John  Vietch) 

Stewart,  William  Morris,  1827   1909,  American  law-      iviiumuiiii,  aim  nere  ne  ereci/on  an  eiaooraie  nom 
yer  and  politician,  b  Wavneco.NY    In  1832  ho     m  winch   was  incorporated   a  chapel,   where  li 


moved  with  his  family  to  a  farm  in  Ohio  and  at- 
tended local  schools  Returning  to  the  East,  he 
attended  Yale  College  in  1849  and  1850,  also  teach- 
ing school  and  reading  law  In  May,  1850,  he  went 
to  California  to  mine  gold  near  Nevada  City,  where 
he  began  tho  practice  of  law  upon  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1852  Later  he  was  district  attorney, 
then  attorney  general  of  California  In  1860  he 
moved  to  Nevada,  practicing  law  both  in  Virginia 
City  and  in  Carson  City  He  was  influential 


can  iron  and  glass  manufacturer,  b  Germany 
emigrated  to  America,  arriving  (1750)  m  Phila- 
delphia In  1758  he  purchased  his  father-in-law'-. 
ironworks  near  Bi  ic  kerville,  Lant  aster  c  o  ,  Pa  ,  i  e- 
narning  it  Elizabeth  I'urnace,  and  manufactured 
iron  stoves,  developing  the  type  known  as  the  ten- 
plate,  which  server!  as  a  standard  foi  manv  geneia- 
tions  About  1760  Htiegel  bought  a  half  interest  in 
the  ironworks  of  Charming  Forge,  near  Womels- 
dorf,  Berks  co  ,  Pa  ,  and  in  1762  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Charles  and  Alexander  Stedman  for  tho 
purchase  and  development  of  land  in  Laiu  astei  co  , 
Pa  Hero  he  laid  out  a  town  which  he  named 
Manheun,  and  here  he  erec  ted  an  elaborate  home 


preached  In  the  years  from  1765  to  1707  ho  made 
trips  to  Europe,  bringing  bac-k  trained  glass- 
workers,  and  built  a  plant  at  Munheim  which  m 
1768  was  opeiatmg  as  probably  the  first  manufac- 
tory of  flint  glass  in  Amenc  a  Stiegel  is  best  known 
today  for  the  famous  Stiegel  glass  which  has  be- 
come a  collec  tor's  item  It  is  in  varied  colors,  light 
green  to  deep  emerald,  wine,  amethyst,  and  blue, 
and  in  the  form  of  bottles,  decanters,  drinking 
glasses,  and  other  wares  Stiegel  met  with  financial 
reverses  and  in  1774  sold  his  property,  earning  a 
meager  living  after  that  as  caretaker  and  later 
schoolmaster 


taking  Carson  Citv  the  state  capital     Upon  Ne- 
vada's admission  to  the  union  (1864)  ho  became  one 

of  its  first  two  Senators,  serving  until  1876  (Mark      

Twain  was,  briefly,  his  secretary)  and  again  from  Stieglitz,   Alfred   (stgg'Hts),    1864-1946,   American 

1887  until  1905,  when  he  retired    His  reelections  m  photographer,  editor,  and  art  exhibitor,  b    Hobo- 

1893  and  1899  were  as  the  candidate  of  the  Silver  ken,  N  J.,  son  of  a  prosperous  wool  merchant    In 

mrtv,  and  in  1896  he  supported  the  candidacy  of  1881  he  went  to  Berlin  to  study  engineering  at  the 

"  11mm  Jennings  Bryan,  he  was  also  editor  and  Polytechnic,  but  soon  abandoned  engineering  for 

"" '              "                    "     returned  to  America  and 

diiect  the  Hehochrome 

„  _. „  „ —  „_  Engraving  Company     Then  ho  edited  a  series  of 

vinced  him  that  the  silver  question  was  settled,  photography  magazines,  the  American  Amateur 

however,  and  he  returned  to  the  Republican  party,  Photographer  (1892-96),  Camera  Note*  (1897-1902), 


party 
Wilh 


publisher  (1892-98)  of  a  Washington  newspaper,  photography  In  1890  he  returned  to  AJoaei 
the  Silver  Knight,  later  the  Silver  Knight-Watch-  for  three  years  helped  to  diiect  the  Hehc 
man  The  discovery  of  new  sources  of  gold  con-  Engraving  Company  Then  ho  edited  a  e 
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and  Camera  Work  (1002-17),  the  organ  of  the 
photo-secessionists  In  1906  he  established  the 
famous  gallery  "291"  at  291  Fifth  Ave  ,  Now  York, 
for  the  exhibition  of  photography  as  a  fine  art 
Soon  the  gallery  broadened  its  scope  to  include  the 
works  of  the  modern  French  art  movement  and 
introduced  to  America  the  work  of  Cezanne,  Pi- 
casso, Braque,  Biancusi,  and  many  other  masters 
It  also  made  known  the  work  of  such  American 
artists  as  John  Mann,  Charles  Derail th.  Max 
Weber,  and  Georgia  O'Keeffe  Stieglitz  married 
Miss  O'Keeffe  in  1924  From  1917  to  1925  he  con- 
centrated on  photography  and  then  opened  the 
Intimate  Gallery  (1925-30)  and  An  American  Place 
(1930-46),  which  continued  the  work  of  "291." 
More  than  any  other  man  Stieglitz  has  compelled 
the  recognition  of  photogiaphy  as  a  fine  art. 
Through  his  own  inspired  wo/  k  and  generous  cham- 
pionship of  others,  he  has  promoted  the  symbolic 
and  spiritually  significant  in  American  ait,  as  op- 
posed to  the  merely  technically  proficient  See 
America  and  Alfred  Stieghtz  (ed  by  W  D  Frank 
and  others,  1934) 

Stieler,  Adolf  (a'd61f  sht6'lur),  1775-1836,  German 
cartographer  He  worked  most  of  his  life  in  the 
Justus  Perthes  Geographical  Institution,  Gotha, 
which  published  his  general  atlas  (1817-23,  Eng 
tr  ,  10th  ed  ,  1936) 

Stifter,  Adalbert  (ii'dalbSrtshtff'tur),  1805-68,  Aus- 
trian author,  b  Bohemia  Widely  read  in  his  tune, 
his  novels  and  poetic  tales  of  the  Bohemian  Forest, 
with  their  power  in  describing  nature,  entitle  him 
in  the  opinion  of  later  critics  to  a  high  place 
Nietzsche  considered  him  one  of  the  groat  German 
stylists  Most  of  his  tales  were  collected  in  Studien 
(6  vols  ,  1840-46),  of  which  six  were  rctitled  and 
publisher!  in  Bunte  Steine  [colored  stones]  (1853) 
One  of  the  stories  m  this  eollec  tion  was  translated 
as  Rock  Crystal  (1945)  Stifter's  novels  include 
Naihsommer  (1857)  and  Witiko  (1867) 

Stigand  (stl'gund) ,  d  1072,  English  prelate  He  held 
simultaneously  the  sees  of  Winchester  and  Canter- 
bury (from  1052),  although  of  contemporary  popes 
only  Benedict  X  recognized  him  He  was  an  op- 
portunist, useful  to  Ilaiold  and  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor He  welcomed  William  1  and  continued  in 
his  offices  until  a  papal  commission  replaced  him 
with  Lan franc 

Stigler  (stlg'lur),  city  (pop  1,861),  ro  seat  of  Has- 
kell  co  ,  E  Okla  ,  near  the  Canadian  river  It  is  in 
a  region  produc  ing  farm  produc  ts,  fruit  trees,  live- 
stock, and  c  oal 

stigmaria  (stlgma're"u),  fossil  rhizomes  or  rootstocks 
of  Lepidodendron  and  Sigillaria,  trees  of  the  Car- 
boniferous penod  related  to  the  present-day  club 
metises  The  rhizomes  were  named  stigmaria  be- 
cause their  tiuo  nature  was  not  understood  and 
they  were  thought  to  be  distinct  plants  The  stig- 
maria served  to  support  the  trees  and  to  produce 
new  ones 

Stigmata  (titlg'mutu,  stlgnm'tu)  [plural  of  stigma, 
fiom  Gr  ,=brand)  St  Francis  of  Assisi,  according 
to  con  temporal  v  biographers,  had  in  his  later  life 
wounds  in  his  hands,  his  feet,  and  his  sides,  which 
bled  profusely  and  were  intensely  painful  They 
had  no  mechanical  or  apparent  cause,  but  were 
thought  to  be  leprodiu  tions  of  the  wounds  of  Jesus 
in  his  passion  Since  then  some  300  Roman  Catho- 
lics (all  but  40  being  women)  have  allegedly  re- 
ceived similar  wounds  or  stigmata,  the  existence  of 
most  of  them  being  fully  attested  Some  of  the 
29  cases  of  the  stigmata  in  the  19th  cent  were 
carefully  investigated  by  physicians,  who  were  con- 
vinced of  then  objective  reahtv  and  of  the  honesty 
of  the  stigmatized  This  is  also  true  of  Theresa 
Neumann  (of  Konnersreuth,  bpper  Palatinate, 
Germany),  met  stigmatized  in  1920  The  phenom- 
ena of  stigmatizatiort  have  been  studied  but  not 
adequately  explained  by  non-Catholic  scientists, 
they  genei  ally  incline  to  believe  the  stigmata  to  bo 
connected  with  nervous  or  cataleptic  hystei  la  The 
Roman  Catholic  Churc  h  takes  no  position  on  the 
nature  or  cause  of  the  stigmata.  See  J  J  von 
G6rres,  The  Stigmata  (1883) 

Stikine  (stfken'),  river  rising  in  NW  British  Colum- 
bia in  the  Stikine  Mts  and  flowing  335  mi  m  a 
wide  arc  W  and  SW,  crossing  8E  Alaska,  to  the 
Pacific  N  of  Wrangell  Island  The  river  is  navigable 
for  130  mi  above  its  mouth  It  is  the  chief  route  to 
the  Cassiar  mining  region  of  N  British  Columbia 
and  is  a  noted  salmon  stream 

Stikine  Mountains,  range  of  the  Rocky  Mts ,  NW 
British  Columbia,  extending  250  mi  northwest- 
southeast  and  rising  to  8  200  ft  m  Mt  Witt  The 
Stikine,  Skeena,  and  Finlay  rivers  rise  here 

StikleiUd  (stl'kluata"),  site  of  a  battle  (1030),  on 
Trondheim  Fjord,  W  Norway  Here  OLAP  II  (St 
Olaf)  was  slain  in  an  attempt  to  regain  the  crown 

Stiles,  Charles  Wardell  (stllz),  1867-1941,  American 
medical  soologist,  b  Spring  Valley,  N  Y  ,  educated 
at  Wesleyan  Umv  and  in  various  European  univer- 
sities. He  was  zoologist  with  the  U  S  government 
(1801-1904),  professor  at  Georgetown  Umv.  (1892- 
1906),  and  lectuier  at  the  Array  Medical  School 
(1894-1902),  at  Johns  Hopkins  (1897-1937),  and  at 
the  Navy  Medical  School  (from  1902)  His  contri- 
butions to  the  knowledge  of  parasitic  diseases  in 
the  United  States  include  a  study  of  hookworm  in 
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the  South;  he  identified  and  named  the  American 
species  of  the  parasite  and  was  active  in  the  cam- 
paign to  eradicate  the  disease 

Stiles,  Ezra,  1727-95,  American  theologian  and  edu- 
cator, b  North  Haven,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  1746 
Ho  studied  theology,  was  ordained  in  1749,  and 
tutored  (1749-55)  at  Yale  Resigning  from  the 
ministry,  he  studied  law  and  practiced  in  New 
Haven  from  1753  to  1756,  when  he  returned  to  the 
nunistrv  for  22  years  He  was  pastor  at  Newport, 
R  I ,  and  Portsmouth,  N  H  ,  and  from  1778  until 
his  death  was  president  of  Yale  While  holding  his 
pastorates,  he  studied  sciences  and  European  and 
Oriental  languages  and  literature  and  corresponded 
with  many  sc  holars  At  Yale  he  also  was  professor 
of  ec  clesiastical  history  and  divinity  and  lee  tured 
on  philosophy  and  astronomy  His  more  important 
writings  are  History  of  Three  of  the  Judges  of  King 
Charles  I  (1794),  Literary  Diary  (ed  bv  F  B  Dex- 
ter, 1901),  Extracts  from  the  Itineraries  and  Other 
Miscellanies,  1766-1794  (ed  by  F  B  Dexter, 
1916),  and  his  Letters  and  Papers  (eci  by  I  M 
Calder,  1933)  See  biography  by  his  son-in-law, 
Abiel  Holmes  (1798),  Francis  Parsons,  Six  Men  of 
Yale  (1939) 

Stiltcho,  Flavms  (fla'vaus  sti'llkO),  d  408,  Roman 
general,  a  Vandal  He  was  the  chief  general  of 
Theodosius  I,  whose  niece  he  married,  and  he  was 
sele<ted  bv  Theodosms  to  act  after  Theodosius' 
death  (395)  as  the  guardian  of  HONOKIUS  and  re- 
gent of  the  West  In  395  he  was  summoned  from 
Italy  to  defend  the  Eastern  Empire  against  the 
raids  of  the  Visigoths  under  ALAHIC  I,  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Greece,  however,  he  withdrew  without 
fighting,  under  orders  from  AKCAOIU»,  who  was  in- 
fluenced bv  RUFINUS  The  next  year  (396)  he  re- 
turned and  drove  Alanc  into  the  mountains,  but 
permitted  him  to  esc  ape  into  Illync  uni,  and  retired 
to  Italy  He  subsequently  campaigned  in  Rhaotia 
against  the  barbarians  (401-2),  fought  Alanr  at 
Pollentia  (402)  and  Verona  (403?),  and  crushed 
Radagaisus  near  Fiesole  (405)  In  408  Hononus. 
acting  on  false  and  malicious  accusations,  had 
Stihrho  suddenly  arrested  and  executed  for  high 
treason  Stiluho  made  no  attempt  to  resist,  al- 
though it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so  He  has  been 
accused  of  procuring  the  assassination  of  Runnus, 
of  plotting  to  make  his  son  emperor,  of  maintaining 
a  secret  understanding  with  Alaric  which  accounted 
for  the  indecisiveness  of  their  battles,  and  of  invit- 
ing the  barbarians  into  Gaul  (40b) ,  but  his  integrity 
in  all  these  matters  has  been  defended,  and  he  is 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
and  generals  of  the  late  empire 

Still,  Andrew  Taylor,  1828-1917,  founder  of  oarEOP- 
ATHY,  b  Jonesboro,  Va  A  boyhood  interest  in 
science  led  him  to  the  study  of  anatomy  During 
the  Civil  War  he  served  as  a  surgeon  He  evolved 
a  theorv  of  the  c  ause  of  disease  and  its  treatment 
without  drugs,  and  m  1874  he  began  to  practice 
and  to  make  known  his  system,  which  was  called 
osteopathy  He  founded  a  sc  hool  of  osteopathy  in 
Kirksville,  Mo  ,  in  1892  and  wrote  a  number  of 
works  on  osteopathy  See  his  autobiography  (1897, 
rev  ed  ,  1908),  Emmons  R  Booth,  History  of 
Osteopathy  and  Twentieth-Century  Medical  Practice 
(1924) 

Still,  John-  see  GAMMEII  GURTON'S  NEEDLE 

still   see  DISTILL  VTION 

Stillingfleet,  Edward,  1635-99,  English  prelate  and 
author  A  fellow  of  St  John's  College.  Cambridge, 
he  became  (1657)  rector  of  Sutton,  Bedfordshire 
In  16(>1  he  published  Irenicum,  a  treatise  on  church 
government  which  sought  to  establish  a  com- 
promise between  Episcopacy  and  the  Presbyterian 
polity  In  1663  he  issued  Ongines  Sacrae  and  in 
1664  A  Rational  Account  of  the  Grounds  of  the 
Protestant  RdiQwn  In  1677  ho  became  archdean  of 
London,  and  in  1678  dean  of  St  Paul's  He  was 
consecrated  (1689)  bishop  of  Worcester  AmonR 
his  later  works  are  Ongmes  Hntannicae,  or.  Anti- 
quities of  the  tintish  Church  (1685)  and  The  Bishop  of 
Worcester's  Answer  to  Mr  Locke's  Letter  (1697) 
An  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  life  by  Richard 
Bentlcy,  was  published  in  six  volumes  in  1710 

still  life,  picture  of  inanimate  things,  such  as  flowers, 
fruit,  or  familiar  objects  The  term  is  not  usually 
applied  to  pictures  representing  an  entue  room, 
which  are  called  interiors,  or  to  landscapes  But 
still  life  clearly  ma>  border  on  either  of  these  other 
categories  Long  a  favorite  subject  for  Chinese 
painting,  pure  still  life  was  hardly  recognized  as  a 
separate  category  in  the  West  until  the  works  of  the 
17th-century  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  gave  it 
piestige.  Since  then  it  has  boon  a  favoiite  subject 
of  countless  artists  Sometimes  the  term  is  applied 
to  fiagmonta  of  other  types  of  painting  in  which 
inanimate  objects  are  represented  See  J  B 
Charles,  Flowers  and  Still-Life  (1938),  Wolfgang 
Born,  Still-Life  Painting  tn  America  (1947) 

Stillwater.  1  City  (pop  7,013),  co  seat  of  Washing- 
ton co  ,  E  Minn  ,  on  the  St  Croix  and  NE  of  St 
Paul,  settled  1840,  me  1864  In  1848  a  convention 
here  drew  up  a  petition  to  Congress  for  Minnesota's 
territorial  organization.  Stillwater,  long  a  lumber 
center  is  now  a  manufacturing  city  In  1889  the 
state's  first  electric  railroad  was  built  here  8  City 
(pop.  10,097),  oo  seat  of  Payne  co  ,  N  central 
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Okla ,  N  of  the  Cimarron  river  and  W  of  Tulsa: 
settled  1889,  me  1899  It  is  the  industrial  center  of 
an  area  producing  grains,  cotton,  livestock,  and 
poultry  and  is  the  weat  of  the  OKLAHOMA  AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE  Several  lakes 
are  in  the  vicinity 

Stilton  cheese,  semihard,  unprossed  rennet  cheese, 
veined,  when  well  matured,  by  a  blue-green  pemcil- 
hutn  mold  It  is  made  in  the  region  around  Stilton, 
Huntingdonshire,  England,  which  was  formerly 
noted  for  its  cheese  market 

Stilwell,  Joseph  Warren,  1883-1946,  Amoric  an  gen- 
eral b  Palatka.  Fla ,  grad  West  Point,  1«04 
Stilwell  fought  in  the  First  World  War.and  later 
served  for  1  i  years  in  Cluna  In  Feb  ,  1942,  he 
went  back  to  China,  where  he  led  elements  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  army,  became  (1942)  Chiang's 
chief  of  staff,  and  was  made  commander  of  U  H 
troops  in  the  China-Burma-India  area  Forced  out 
(1942)  of  Burma  bv  Japanese  troops,  he  retreated 
through  the  jungles  to  India,  where  he  built  up 
forces  for  the  successful  counterattack  (1943-44)  in 
Burma  In  Oc  t  ,  1944,  Stilwell  was  recalled  to  the 
United  States  because  of  friction  with  Chiang  His 
experiences  in  the  Far  East  aie  lecorded  tn  the 
Stilwell  Papers  (ed  by  T  II  White,  1948)  He 
later  headed  (1045)  the  Army  Ground  Forces  and 
took  command  of  the  10th  Army  on  Okuiawa  See 
Fred  Eldridge.  Wrath  in  Kurma  (1946) 

Stilwell,  town  (pop  1,717),  co  seat  of  Adair  co  ,  E 
Okla  ,  near  the  Ark  boundary,  in  a  hilly  farming, 
fruitgrowing,  and  lumbering  region 

Stimson,  Frederic  Jesup,  pseud  J  S.  of  Dsle,  1855- 
1943,  American  lawyer  and  author,  b  Dedham, 
Mass,  grad  Harvard,  1876,  and  Harvard  Law 
School,  1878  A  professor  of  law  at  Harvard,  he 
was  the  first  U  S  ambassador  to  Argentina  (1914— 
21)  and  special  envoy  to  Brazil  (1919)  Besides  a 
number  of  law  books,  he  wrote  novels  and  essays, 
including  The  Crime  of  Henry  Vane  (1884)  and 
'Mrs  Knollys  and  Other  Stones  (1894) 

Stimson,  Henry  Lewis,  1867-,  American  statesman, 
b  New  York  city,  grad  Yale,  1888,  and  Harvard 
(MA,  1889,  LL  B  ,  1890)  He  became  as&ociated 
with  Elihu  ROOT  in  law  practice  m  New  York  city 
Stimson  was  (1906-9)  U  S  attorney  for  the  south- 
ern district  of  New  York,  and  in  1910  he  ran  un- 
successfully on  the  Republican  ticket  for  governor 
of  New  York  He  was  (1911-13)  Secretary  of  War 
under  President  W  H  Taft  and  m  the  First  World 
War  served  as  colonel  of  the  31st  Field  Artillery 
His  success  as  President  Coohdge's  representative 
in  bringing  about  a  peaceful  and  constitutional  so- 
lution of  the  problems  in  Nicaragua  (then  occupied 
by  U  S  marines),  although  it  was  not  complete, 
led  to  his  appointment  (1927)  as  governor  general 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  he  continued  the 
policy  of  Gen  Leonard  WOOD  As  Secretary  of 
State  (1929-3  i)  in  the  Hoover  administration, 
Stimson  was  chairman  of  the  American  delegation 
to  the  London  Naval  Conference  (1930-31)  and  of 
the  delegation  to  the  disarmament  conference  of 
1932  American  nonrecogmtion  of  territories  and 
agreements  achieved  by  aggression  came  to  be 
called  the  Stimson  Doctrine  after  he  led  in  repudi- 
ating the  Japanese  invasion  of  Manchuria  In  1933 
Stimson  resumed  law  practice,  but  retained  his 
interest  in  the  international  scene  After  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  began  in  Europe,  he  advocated  a 
firm  attitude  toward  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  aid  to 
Great  Britain,  and  compulsory  military  training 
When  President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  appointed 
him  Secretaiy  of  War  in  1940,  Stimson  was  read 
out  of  the  Republican  party  In  1944  he  urged  the 
unification  of  the  U  S  armed  forces  Ho  resigned 
in  1945  and  was  succeeded  by  Undersecretary 
Robert  P  Patterson  He  wrote  American  Policy  in 
Nicaragua  (1927)  and  The  Far  Eastern  Cnsis 
(1936)  See  his  autobiogiaphy,  On  Active  Service  m 
Peace  and  War  (1948) 

Stimson,  Lewis  Atterbury,  1844-1917,  American 
surgeon,  b  Paterson,  N  I ,  grad  Yale  (B  A  ,  1863), 
M  D  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  1874, 
father  of  Henry  L  Stimson  He  served  (1864-65) 
as  an  officer  in  the  Union  army  A  professor  at 
Cornell  Umv  medical  school  from  1883  to  1898,  he 
taught  physiology,  anatomy,  and  surgery 

stimulant,  agent  which  temporarily  increases  gen- 
eral vital  activity  or  the  vital  activity  of  some  part 
of  the  body  Stimulants  make  possible  the  use  of 
energy  that  the  body  already  has,  they  do  not  add 
to  the  supply  of  energy,  as  does  food  For  this 
reason,  depression  follows  stimulation,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  and  the  more  marked  the  stimula- 
tion and  consecjuent  use  of  energy,  the  greater  the 
subsequent  depression,  unless  the  supply  of  energy 
is  somehow  increased  before  depression  begins 
Among  the  stimulants  used  are  electric  current, 
heat  and  cold  (especially  sudden  change  from  heat 
to  cold,  and  vice  versa),  fresh  air,  and  exercise, 
many  drugs  are  internal  stimulants,  e  g  ,  strych- 
nine, ammonia,  caffeine,  adrenalin,  and  alcohol. 
Some  stimulants,  such  as  condiments,  act  upon  the 
parts  of  the  body  involved  in  digestion.  Coffee, 
tea,  and  coooa,  all  of  which  contain  caffeine,  act  as 
general  nerve  stimulants,  especially  if  taken  hot. 

sting,  organ  found  m  insects  of  the  order  Hymenop- 
tera  (bees,  many  wasps,  and  some  ants)  and  m. 
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scorpions  and  used  chiefly  to  kill  or  paralyze  prey  463.  Probably  they  had  their  oiigin  to  central 
and  as  a  defense.  In  the  hymenopterous  insects  the  Asia.  Medieval  European  riders  regularly  used 
sting  la  a  slender,  piercing  structure,  a  modification  saddles  with  stirrups  To  avoid  the  danger  of  hftv- 
of  the  ovipoBitor.  It  is  therefoie  found  only  in  the  ing  a  foot  caught  in  a  stirrup  if  the  rider  is  thrown, 
females  and,  among  social  insects,  in  the  workers  large  stirrups  are  often  used,  one  of  the  uses  of  the 
Venom  is  secreted  by  glands  and  injected  into  the  stnrup  cover  or  stirrup  hood  is  to  prevent  the  foot 
victim.  The  venom  produces  the  pain  of  the  sting,  from  getting  caught  iu  the  stirrup  The  same  pur- 
1  J  po-*e  ia  seived  bv  the  high  heels  of  the  cowboy's 

boots  In  times  when  travel  watt  commonly  on 
horseback,  a  health  drunk  on  the  departure  of  a 
guest  was  called  a  "stump  cup  "  Soe  also  RIDIN« 
and  »\m>LK  Seo  Rudolf  P.  Hommel,  Chwa  at 


and  in  small  prey  it  causes  paralysis  or  death 
Members  of  the  j  ell  v  fish  group  have  nettle  cells  ot 
nematocysts  which  discharge,  through  hollow 
threads,  poison  capable  of  paralysing  prey  and  of 
stinging  humans  See  also  BE*,,  en  ORPION,  WASP 
' 


StinnesTHugo  (hoo'go  shtf'nusj,  1870-1924,  Ger-     Work  (1Q87) 

man  industrialist  The  son  of  a  Westphalian  mine  stoa  ^sto'u),  plural  stoae  (ato'P),  in  ancient  Greek 
owner,  he  founded  his  own  company  in  1892  and  architecture,  an  extended,  roofed  colonnade  on  a 
rapidly  expanded  his  interests  to  build  a  huge  street  or  squaie,  with  its  floor  raised  above  the  level 
"vertical  trust"  controlling  mines,  foundries,  ship-  '"  '  '""  .... 

ping,  paper  mills,  and  othei  industries  He  owned 
vast  tracts  of  land  m  South  Amei  ica,  including  the 
largest  oil  concession  in  Argentina,  controlled  part 
of  the  pi  ess,  and  exercised  financial  powei  through 
his  banks.  The  first  World  Wai  helped  to  expand 
his  enterprises,  after  the  wa»,  Stmnes  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  German  currency  inflation  to  buy 
up  businesses  with  worthless  money  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  reputedly  had  an  interest  in  some 
1,300  firms 

Stip,    Serbo-Croatian    Stip    (shtep),    town    (pop 
11,519),  Macedonia,  S  Yugoslavia,  SE  of  Skoplje 


of  the  roadway  Stoae  surrounded  the  agora,  or 
public  meeting  plac  e,  and  gave  sheltered  access  be- 
tween its  various  public  edifices  A  wall,  sometimes 
decorated  with  paintings,  enclosed  tho  back  of  a 
stoa,  while  the  fiont,  facing  the  agoia,  was  formed 
b\  a  single  or  a  double  row  of  columns  Sometimes 
the  stoae  had  colonnades  on  both  faces,  tho  widei 
ones  havrng  an  additional  row  of  columns  down  the 
center  Noted  examples  included  the  Stoa  Poecilo 
at  Olvmpia,  the  two-stoi  lod  stoa  of  King  Attains  II 
at  Athens,  and  those  at  Epidaums  which  sheltered 
tho  ailing  pilgrims  at  the  shiine  of  Asclepius  The 
Stoa  Poeule  on  the  north  side  of  the  agora  of 


It  is  a  processing  center  for  opium  poppies  and  has  Athens  was  tho  fav  orite  spot  of  the  philosopher 

mineral  waters    Stip  was  an  important  center  of  ZENO  OF  CITIUM,  hence  his  followers  are  called 

the  medieval  Bulgarian  and  Serbian  empires,  and  Stoics  and  his  svstem  STOICISM 

it  has  preserved  a  14th-century  monastery  and  the  stoat,    European  weasel    (Muntda  erminea)      Tho 

ruins  of  its  old  castle  male  is  about  16  in  long  including  the  5-inch  tail 

Stirbey,  Barbu*  see  BIBESCU,  BAHBU  In  its  summet  coat  it  iss  brown  above  with  white 

Stirling,  James  Hutchison.  1820-1909,  Scottish  phi-  under  parts    In  wmtei  m  tho  noitherly  paits  of 

losopher.  His  most  influential  works  aio  The  Secret  its  range  it  turns  white  except  for  tho  black  tip  of 

of  Heoel  (Ig65)  and  Text  Hook  to  Kant  (1881),  in  the  tail     It  is  then  known  as  i.  KM  INK 

whioh  Stirling  attempts  to  connect  closely  the  Stobaeus,  Joannes   (jo.Vnc*  stobti'us),  5th   cent 

A  D  ,  Giook  anthologist    He  made  a  largo  col  lee- 


theones  of  Kant  and  Hegel    See  biography  by  A 

H.  Stirling  (1912) 

Stirling.  Lord,  see  ALEXANDER,  WILLUM 
Stirling,  William  Alexander,  earl  of,  15077-1640, 


tion  of  excerpts  from  poets  and  prose  writeis  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  originally  for  tho  education  of 
his  son  It  is  valuable  because  it  preserves  fiag- 


IUJUUK,      TTUUB1U     AJOAKUUC1,     CBI1     VI,     A UVI I  i  —  Jl W*V,  JJUS    BUI1         It    Jfl     VU1UBU1B     IJVUO.UBO    111    JJIUBCI  VCO    U  11)4" 

British  poet,  b.  Scotland    He  was  tutor  to  Prmoe     ments  from  many  lost  works  of  early  Gieek  au- 


Henry  of  Scotland  and  came  to  England  on  the  ac- 
cession of  James  I     Alexandei  held  vaitous  offices, 


thors    It  came  to  be  divided  into  two  patts,  called 
Eclogues  and  Anthology 


was  granted  (1021)  tracts  of  Canadian  land,  winch    Stock,  Frederick  (Fried rich  Wilhelm  August  Stock) 


were,  however,  later  ceded  to  France,  and  was  made 
Viscount  Stirling  in  1030  and  eail  of  Stirling  in 


1633.  Alexander's  work  includes  Aurora  (1004),  1895  as  a  violist  in  the  Clucago  Orel 
love  poems;  Doomsday  (1614),  an  ll.OOO-liue  epic,  later  assistant  conductor.  He  becai 
An  Encouragement  to  Colonies  (U>24),  and  Four  conductor  at  the  death  of  Thcodo 


Monarchic**  Tragedies  (1664-67),  on  Croesus, 
Darius,  Alexander,  and  Julius  Caesar  See  his 
poetical  works  (ed  by  L  E  Kastner  and  H  B 
Charlton,  1921-29),  biography  by  T  II  McGrail 
(1940). 

Stirling,  county,  Scotland  see  STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Stirling,  burgh  (1931  pop  22,593,  1948  estimated 
pop.  28,501),  county  town  of  Stirlingshire,  Scot- 


(stok).  1872-1942,  German-American  conductor 
and  composer  He  oame  to  the  United  States  in 

•""-  Orchestra  and  was 

.me  permanent 

__  ....   Theodore  Thomas  in 

1906,  the  orchestra  was  then  called  the  Theodore 
Thomas  Ore  hestra  In  1912  it  became  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  Stock's  term  as  conductor, 
which  lasted  until  his  death,  was  notable  for  the 
number  of  new  works  given  their  premieres  undei 
his  direction  His  compositions  include  two  s>m- 
phomes,  three  overtures,  a  cello  concoito  (1929) 
and  a  violin  concerto  (1915) 


land,  on  the  south  shoi e  of  the  torth  river  and  NW    stock,  in  hoiticultuie,   any  species  of  tho  genus 


of  Edinburgh,    Its  castle,  on  the  Hummit  of  a  ba- 
saltic hill  above  the  burgh,  long  rivaled  Edinburgh 
as  a  royal  residence    It  was  the  birthplace  of  Ja 
II  and  of  '  *  "         -          -- 


1  other  rulers,  and  the  infants  Mary  Stuart 
and  James  VI  were  crowned  at  Stirling  The  castle 
was  taken  by  Edward  I  in  1304,  after  a  three- 
month  siege,  but  was  retaken  by  the  Scots  after  the 
battle  of  Bannockburn  (1314)  2  mi  to  the  south 
There  are  many  ancient  buildings  and  monuments 
in  Stirling — the  stone  bridge,  the  »c  ene  of  a  battle 
in  1297  when  the  English  were  defeated  by  Sir 


Matthiola,  Old  Woild  plants  widely  cultivated,  both 
in  greenhouses  and  gardens,  for  the  fragrant  single 
or  double  blossoms  of  vai  lous  coloi  s,  often  in  shades 
of  purple  The  only  species  commonly  cultivated 
are  the  evening  stock  (night  blooming)  and  the 
•cko  " 


Bromptoii  stock  or  gillyflower,  the  lattei  is  usually 
grown  as  a  biennial,  but  an  early-blooming  variety, 
known  as  ten-weeks  stock  or  cut-and-come-agatn, 
is  cultivated  as  an  annual,  sometimes  as  a  house 
plant  Virginia  stock  belongs  to  another  genus 

..._  __.„ „   __.      See  also  WALLFLOWER 

William. Wallace,  the  parish  church,  dating  partly  stock,  in  finance,  an  instrument  certifying  to  shares 
from  the  13th  cent,  Cowaue's  Hospital  (1639),  of  the  owneiship  of  a  corporation  Bonds  aie 
Mar's  Work  (16th  cent ),  and  Argyll's  Lodging,  a  similar  evidence*  of  shares  in  a  loan  to  a  corpora- 
military  hospital  since  1799  The  Stirling  of  today ' 

has  varied  industries,  including  the  production  of 
bacon  and  ham,  feed  cakes,  chemicals,  carpets,  and 
farm  machinery. 

Stirlingshire  (stDr'lmgshTr)  or  Stirling,  inland  coun- 
ty (451  sq  mi  ;  1931  pop  166,447,  1948  estimated 
pop  187,242),  central  Scotland  The  county  town 
is  Stirling.  Tho  region  has  a  varied  terrain  of  farm 


lands,  peat  bogs,  pasture,  and  moorland,  embrac- 
ing parts  of  both  the  Highlands  (in  the  west)  and 
the  Lowlands  (m  the  east)  Tl  '  " 


tiou  Stock  yields  no  dividends  until  claims  of 
bondholders  have  boon  met  Preferred  stock  is  en- 
titled to  dividends  of  a  specified  percent  per  annum 
befoie  common  stock  is  entitled  to  any  dividends, 
the  common  stock  is  then  usually  entitled  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  profits,  though  preferred  stock  is  some- 
times participating,  i  e  ,  entitled  to  share  with  com- 
mon stock  after  fixed  dividends  have  been  paid  on 
the  common  stock  Holders  of  common  stock  usu- 
ally havo  voting  rights  m  the  management  of  the 

.      .     The  chief  river  is  tho     corporation,  bondholders  and,  usually,  holders  of 

Forth,  which  forms  most  of  the  northern  boundary  preferred  etotk  have  no  voting  rights  Since  the 
Loch  Lomond  is  on  the  western  border.  Falkirk  is  value  of  common  stock  depends  largely  on  its  earn- 
the  industrial  center  of  the  count},  producing  iron  lugs,  it  is  often  issued  as  of  "no  par  value  "  The 
and  steel,  textiles,  and  coal  Grangeiuouth  41  the  teim  stock  is  used  in  England  as  well  as  m  tho 
cluef  port.  Its  central  position  has  made  Stirling-  United  States,  but  in  England  the  term  share  also  is 
shire  important  in  Scottish  history,  and  many  im-  used  See  Hiram  Jome,  Corporation  Finance  (1948) 
portant  battles  have  been  fought  within  its  tern-  Stockbridge,  resort  town  (pop  1,816),  SW  Mass  ,  on 
tory— Stirling  Bridge  (1297),  the  first  battle  of  the  Housatonic,  ui  the  Berkshirea  8  of  Pittsfield, 
Falkirk  (1298),  Bannockburn  (1314),  Kilsyth  inc.  1739  John  Sergeant  founded  the  place  as  a 
U646),  and  the  second  battle  of  Falkirk  (1746).  model  village  for  Mahican  Indians  in  1736,  the 
The  Roman  Wall  of  Antoninus  crossed  the  county  Mission  House,  restored  as  a  museum,  was  built  in 
Stirner,  Max  (roaks'  shtlr'nur),  pseud,  of  Kaspar  1739.  Jonathan  Edwards  taught  hoie  (1760-57) 
Schmidt  (kas'par  insult').  1800-56,  German  an-  David  Dudley  Field,  a  minister,  settled  m  Stock- 
archist  philosopher.  His  philosophy  of  complete  bridge  in  1818,  and  here  his  son  Cyrus  W  Field 
J  -J  '  " '  •••«••  *  was  bom.  Mark  Hopkins  w«s  also  born  in  Stock- 

bridge    Tho  town  is  the  site  of  the  Berkshire  Play- 

_ ^ . ,  house,  a  leading  summer  theater,  and  there  is  a 

stirrup.  There  is  some  evidence  that  stirrups  were  large  art  colony  Monument  Mt.  Reservation  is 
used  in  Assyria  c.850  B  C.  and  in  China  as  wwly  as  near  by.  Tauglewood  estate  i»  largely  in  Stock- 
the  Han  dynasty,  202  B.C.-A.D,  220,  They  *re  bridge  town  though  near  the  center  of  LENOX  See 
not  known  to  have  been  used  in  Europe  before  the  8.  C,  Sedgwiok  and  C,  3.  Marouand,  Stockbridge, 
.raids  of  the  Huns  under  Attua  from  A.D.  441  to  178&-1939  (1030). 


individualism,  influential  only  after  his  death,  is 
embodied  in  Zfer  Einzyje  und  tein  Etgenthum  [the 
ego  and  his  own)  (1845) 


Stockbridgs  Indians,  tribe  of  North  American  In* 
diaaa  of  the  Algonquian  linguistic  stock.  In  the 
early  17th  cent,  they  were  known  as  the  Housa- 
tonic  Indians  and  were  part  of  the  Mahican  con- 
federacy, They  then  occupied  part  of  the  vallej 
of  the  Housatonic  river  in  SW  Massachusettn 
Their  principal  village,  Westenhuck,  was  for  a  long 
time  the  Mahican  capital  after  the  removal  of  the 
council  fire  from  Schodac.  In  1734  John  Sergeant 
began  missionary  work  among  them,  and  two  years 
later  the  Indiana  were  collected  on  a  tract  reserved 
for  them  by  the  colonial  government  After  tho 
village  of  Stockbridge  was  established,  they  became 
known  as  the  Stockbndgo  Indians  They  suffered 
terribly  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  at  the  close 
of  which  they  numbered  200.  Accept  ing  an  invita- 
tion from  the  Oneida,  the  remnants  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  moved  to  Now  York,  where  they  estab- 
lished New  Stockbridge  In  1833  they  moved  to  a 
reservation  at  Green  Bay,  Wis  ,  where  they  were 
incorporated  with  tho  Munsee  Today  the  two 
tribes  number  some  500 

stock  exchange,  organized  market  for  stocks  and 
bonds  (see  BOND  and  STOCK)  Such  markets  were 
originally  open  to  all,  but  now  only  members  of  the 
owning  association  may  buy  and  soil  directly  The 
members  buy  and  sell  for  themselves  or  for  others, 
charging  commissions  A  sec  urity  may  be  bought 
or  sold  on  an  oxc  hange  only  if  it  is  listed,  and  it  mav 
not  be  listed  unless  it  meets  certain  requirements 
There  are  stock  exchanges  in  all  financially  im- 
portant centers  of  the  world,  the  largest  being  that 
in  New  York  On  tho  c  ontment  of  Europe  a  stork 
exchange  is  called  a  HOTJHSE  Stock  exchanges  are 
an  important  cog  in  the  machinery  of  corporate 
capitalism.  By  providing  a  centralised,  read> 
market  for  securities,  they  greatly  facilitate  the 
financing  of  business  through  flotation  of  stocks 
and  bonds  But  the  speculative  and  gambling 
as  [KM  ts  of  stock  exchanges  also  accentuate  the 
instability  of  the  modern  economy  The  mtei state 
sale  of  securities  and  certain  practices  of  stock  ex- 
changes in  tho  United  States  are  now  regulated  bv 
Federal  laws  administered  by  the  SECURITIES  AND 

EjCCHAJVCifc  CoMMISHION  See  CURB  MARKET, 
BROKEK,  BULLS  AND  BEARS,  MARGIN  Soe  J  E 

Meeker,  The  Work  of  th*  Stock  Exchange  (1930), 
C  A  Dice  and  W  I  Kitelman,  Stock  Market  (2d 
ed.,  1941),  Raymond  Vernou,  Regulation  of  Stock 
Exchange  Members  (1941) 

Stockholm  (stSk'holm,  -horn,  Swod  atdk'holm"), 
county  (2,851  sq  nu  ,  pop  321.980),  central  Swe- 
den It  extends  along  the  Baltic  Soa  north  and 
south  of  the  city  of  Stockholm,  whu  h  is  tho  (  ounty 
seat  although  it  is  not  included  in  the  count> 
Comprising  parts  of  the  historic  provinces  of  Soder- 
manland  and  Uppland,  it  is  a  fertile  lowland, 
dotted  b>  inanv  lakeb  SOOERTALIK  .and  SOLNA 
are  the  chief  industrial  centers 
Stockholm,  c  ity  (1945  pop  057,904,  194<)  estimated 
pop  725,714),  capital  of  Sweden,  in  central  Swe- 
den, beautifully  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  a 
Jake  (Malarcn)  and  on  its  outlet  to  the  noar-by 
Baltic  Sea  It  is  a  large  poi  t  and  shipbuilding  c  en- 
ter Among  industrial  products  are  machiuer>, 
textiles,  chemicals,  and  lubber  Tho  cultural  a* 
well  as  the  political  capital  of  Sweden,  Stockholm 
18  the  scat  of  a  university  (Stockhnlms  Jlognkola, 
founded  1877)  and  of  lojal  academies  of  music., 
science,  art,  and  medicine  It  has  a  noted  opora 
house  and  an  active  music  al,  theatric  al,  and  literary 
hfo.  1'ouuded  in  1255,  the  city  was  an  important 
medieval  trade  center  under  tho  domination  of 
the  Hanseatic  League  In  1520  Kuig  CHRISTIAN 
II  of  Denmark  and  Norway  proclaimed  himself 
also  king  of  Sweden  at  Stockholm,  a  large  number 
of  Swedibh  nobles  having  gathoied  to  attend  the 
coronation,  Christian  instigated  a  general  massacre 
of  the  anti-Danish  nobility  This  Stockholm  mas- 
sacre led  to  the  sue  <  essful  uprising  of  Swedes  undet 
Gustavus  Vaaa,  who  became  king  of  Sweden  as 
Gustavus  I  Guatavus  ended  the  privileges  of  the 
Hansoatic  meu bants  In  tho  17th  cent  Stockholm 
became  a  European  mtellec  tual  center  undor 
Queen  Chribtum,  who  attra<  ted  such  men  as  Des- 
cartes to  hei  court,  and  a  period  of  great  building 
activity  began  Modern  Stockholm  is,  architec- 
turally ,  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world.  Often 
called  the  Venue  of  tho  North,  it  is  built  on  several 
peninsulas  wad  islands,  and  the  vast  bodies  of 
water  contribute  to  tho  feeling  of  its  spaciousness 
Its  moat  celebrated  landmark  is  probably  the  new 
city  hall  (1923J,  facing  Malaren;  built  by  the  Swed- 
ish architect  Ragnor  Ostberg,  it  is  an  impressive 
modern  interpretation  of  the  characteristic  Scan- 
dinavian Renaissance  style  Hardly  less  famous 
are  the  cooperative  residential  housing  districts, 
which  have  made  Stockholm  a  slumless  city  Ex- 
cept for  the  old  historic  section  on  Staden  island, 
the  city  is  a  model  of  modern  urban  planning,  with 
wide  avenues,  spacious  squares,  and  fine  parks 
On  Staden,  which  has  retained  much  of  its  medi- 
eval character,  are  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  or 
Storkyrka  (great  church],  dating  from  the  13th 
cent.,  the  Ridderhuset  [assembly  hall  of  the  no- 
bility], a  17th-o«ntury  structure  in.  Dutch  Renaia- 
spnce  style,  several  ok)  Hanseatic  houses;  the 
market  square,  where  the  Stockholm  massacre 


Cross  jr«!erwM*s«r»ifl4U«te<!  bj>  SMALL  CAPITALS,  TJ»t  kty  to  proou»cUu«n  l*ct»  pegs  L 


began;  and  the  royal  palace,  built  (1754)  fn  Italian 
Renaissance  style*  Other  important  buildings  in 
Stockholm  include  the  Riksdag  (parliament)  build- 
ing, the  Nobel  Institute;  the  Riddarkyrka,  orig- 
inally a  13th-century  Franciscan  church,  restored 
by  Gustavug  II,  containing  tombs  of  Swedish  kings 
and  of  great  men  of  Sweden;  and  several  museums. 
Stockholm  city  has  a  separate  county  administra- 
tion but  is  also  the  seat  of  Stockholm  co. 
stocking:  see  HOBB 

Stockmar,  Christian  Fnednch,  Baron  (Krfs'tyan 
fre'drfkh  bardn'  shtok'mar),  1787-1863,  Anglo- 
Belgian  diplomat  and  courtier,  b  Coburg,  Ger- 
many, of  Swedish  parents  A  physician.  Stockmar 
became  (1816)  adviser  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  who  in  1831  became  King  Leopold  I  of  the 
Belgians  At  Leopold's  request  Stockmar.  created 
baron  in  1831,  became  (1837)  an  unofficial  adviser 
to  Leopold's  niece,  Queen  Victoria  of  England 
Htockmar,  whoso  chief  aim  was  to  improve  the 
moral  tone  of  the  English  court  and  to  restore  the 
popularity  of  the  royal  family,  succeeded  evidently 
in  at  least  the  first  point  of  his  piogram.  Wielding 
an  increasing  influence  over  tho  voiine  queen,  he 
helped  to  wean  her  away  from  Lord  Melbourne  and 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  marriage 
(1840)  of  Victoria  with  Prince  Albert,  another 
nephew  of  Leopold  I.  His  influence  continued 
after  Albert's  arrival,  and  he  was  regaided  as 
something  of  a  mystery  man  In  1848  Stockmar 
represented  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  at  the  Frankfurt 
Parliament,  but  he  subsequently  retuined  to  Eng- 
land and  continued  his  role  a»  unofficial  adviser 
to  Vutoiia  and  Albert  See  Pierre  Crabites,  Vic- 
toria's Guardian  Angel  (1937) 

Stockport,  county  borough  (1931  pop  125,490,  1943 
estimated  pop  134,800),  partly  in  Cheshire,  partly 
in  Lancashire,  England,  HE  of  Manchester  It  is  on 
the  slopes  of  a  narrow  valley  at  the  head  of  the 
Mersey  The  London  and  Noith western  RR 
crosses  the  ravine  by  a  high  viaduct,  built  in  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  cent  Stockport  was  the  site 
of  Roman  and  Norman  stations  It  has  developed 
into  an  important  eottcm-manufactuiing  center, 
and  there  are  also  manufac  tut es  of  woolen  goods, 
chocolate,  metal  products,  and  paper  The  Church 
of  St  Mary  dates  from  the  14th  cent  Vornon  Park 
has  a  museum  and  galleiy  There  is  a  statue  of 
Richard  Cobden,  who  was  a  member  of  Parliament 
for  Stockport 

Stockton,  Francis  Richard  (Frank  R  Stockton), 
1834-1902,  Ameucan  humorist  and  story  writer, 
b  Philadelphia  He  was  a  wood  engraver  until 
writing  became  his  caieer  He  wiote  several  utul- 
dien's  books,  including  Ting-a-Ling  (1870)  and 
The  Floating  Prince  and  Other  Fairy  Tales  (1881), 
ami  was  assistant  editor  (1873-81)  of  St  Nicholas 
Most  notable  of  his  manv  humorous  books  for 
adults  were  Rudder  Grange  (1879)  and  its  sequels 
The  Rudder  Grangers  Abroad  (1891)  and  Pomona's 
TravrJ*  (1894),  the  famous  title  storv  of  The  Lady 
or  th(  Tiger*  (1884),  and  The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs 
Lurks  and  Mrs  Alethine  (1880)  HIB  novels  and 
stories  weie  collected  in  23  volumes  (1899-1904) 
See  biography  by  M  I  J  Griffin  (1939) 

Stockton,  Richard,  1730-81,  American  Revolution- 
ary patriot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, b  near  Princeton,  N  J  ,  grad  College  of 
New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  Umv  ),  1748  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  (1754)  and  practiced  law  in 
New  Jersey.  At  first  he  tried  to  find  means  of  rec- 
onciliation with  England,  but  after  hie  election 
(177b)  to  the  Continental  Congress  he  sought  mde- 

Endence  Stockton  was  captuied  (1777)  by  the 
•itish  while  on  an  inspection  tour,  and  the  effects 
of  harsh  treatment  as  a  prisoner  caused  his  death. 

Stockton,  Robert  Field,  1795-1800,  American  naval 
officer,  b  Princeton,  N  J  He  left  the  College  of 
New  Jeisey  (now  Princeton  Umv )  to  entei  the 
U  S  navy  at  16  and  served  m  the  War  of  1812  and 
the  campaigns  against  the  Barbary  pirates  He 
negotiated  (1821),  for  tho  American  Colonization 
Society,  a  terntoiial  concession  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  which  later  became  Liberia  While  on 
lea\e  (1826-38)  he  became  interested  in  the  Dela- 
ware and  Raritan  Canal  In  the  Mexican  War  he 
commanded  the  Pacific  squadron,  took  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Diego,  and  installed  John  C  Fremont 
as  governor  of  the  newly  organized  civil  govern- 
ment of  California  He  left  the  navy  in  1850  As 
U  S  Senator  (1861-53)  he  introduced  a  bill  to  stop 
flogging  in  the  navy.  Stockton  resigned  in  1853  and 
became  president  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Canal  Company, 

Stockton.  1  City  (1040  pop.  54,714;  1948  special 
census  pop  66.924),  co  seat  of  San  Joaqum  co., 
central  Calif.,  E  of  San  Francisco  and  on  the  San 
Joaqum  river,  founded  1847,  inc.  1852  It  was  an 
outfitting  center  m  the  gold-rush  days  and  is  now 
an  inland  seaport  (its  harbor  has  been  developed 
to  accommodate  ocean-going  vessels),  a  port  of 
entry  (since  1935),  a  railroad  center,  and  a  distrib- 
uting point  for  the  San  Joaquin  Valley's  farm 
products  Its  manufactures  include  lumber  prod- 
uct*, farm  machinery,  flour  and  feeds,  canned 
goods,  fertiliser,  and  boats.  It  has  a  historic*! 
,  an  art  gallery,  and  an  impressive  civic 
The  College  of  the  Pacific  (ooeduea- 

Crossfl 
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tional;  1861),  a  junior  college  (coeducational),  and 
a  state  hospital  for  the  insane  are  here.  2  Village 
(pop.  1,440),  NW  III.,  W  of  Freeport;  ine  1890  It 
is  a  farm  trade  center.  3  City  (pop.  1,418),  co  seat 
of  Rooks  co.,  N  Kansas,  on  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Solomon  and  NW  of  Sahna,  in  a  cattle  region,  set- 
tled 1872,  me  1880  An  annual  Kansas-Nebraska 
fair  is  held  heie  in  August 

Stockton-on-Tees  (-tea),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  67,722;  1947  estimated  pop  72.610),  Durham, 
England,  near  the  head  of  the  Tees  estuary  It 
developed  after  the  opening  of  the  Stockton- 
Darlington  Railway  (the  first  important  railroad 
in  the  United  Kingdom)  in  1825,  and  now  has  a 
considerable  shipbuilding  industry  and  trade  in 
machinery  and  construction  materials  There  are 
no  remains  of  the  castle  built  in  the  13th  cent  and 
taken  by  the  parliamentarians  m  1052  Races  are 
held  on  a  c  ourse  near  Stockton 

Stoddard,  Charles  Warren,  1843-1909,  American 
author  and  traveler,  b  Rochester,  N  Y.  His 
travels  are  reflected  in  South-Sea  Idyls  (1873),  The 
Lepers  of  Afolokai  (1885),  and  manv  other  books 
He  was  once  sec  rotary  to  Mark  Twain  and  later 
was  professor  of  Englwh  at  Notre  Dame  (1885-86) 
and  at  the  Catholic  Umv  of  America  (1889-1902) 
His  poems,  first  edited  (1867)  bv  Biet  Harte,  were 
collected  m  1917  by  Ina  Coolbrith 

Stoddard,  Richard  Henry,  1825-1903,  American 
poet,  editor,  and  critic,  b  Hingham,  Mass  Brought 
up  in  poverty,  he  educated  himself  in  Now  York 
and  made  friendships  with  men  of  letters  He  was 
literary  editor  of  the  New  York  World  (1860-80) 
and  of  the  Mail  and  Express  (1880-96)  More  im- 

Ctant  than  his  once-popular  poetry  was  his  in- 
mce  through  his  literary  friends  and  his  criticism 
See  his  Recollections,  Personal  and  Literary  (1903) 

Stoesiel,  Albert  (ste'sul),  1894-1943,  Ameucan  vi- 
olinist, conductor,  and  composer,  b  St  Louis, 
studied  there  and  in  Berlin  He  made  his  debut 
(1913)  as  a  violinist  in  Beilin  and  ui  1921  became 
conductor  of  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York 
He  was  head  of  the  music  department  of  New  York 
Univ  from  1923  until  1930,  when  ho  became  di- 
rector of  the  orchestra  and  opera  departments  at 
the  Juilhard  Graduate  School  Beginning  m  1925 
he  was  active  as  conductor  of  various  music  festi- 
vals His  compositions  include  an  opera,  Garnck 
(1937),  Concerto  Grosso  for  strings  (1930),  and 
other  orchestral  works 

stogie:  see  CIGAR  AND  CIGARETTE 

Stoicism  (sto'lslzm),  school  of  philosophy  founded 
by  ZENO  OF  CITIUM  (m  Cyprus)  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  3d  cent  B  C  The  first  Stoics  were  so 
called  because  they  met  in  the  Stoa  Poecile  [Gr  ,  =» 
painted  porch],  at  Athens,  a  colonnade  near  tho 
Agora,  to  hear  their  master  Zeno  lecture  Ho  had 
studied  with  Crates  the  Cynic ,  and  his  own  teach- 
ing Included  the  Cynic  adaptation  of  the  Socratic 
ideals  of  virtue,  endurance  and  self-sufficiency  He 
added  to  thorn  the  explanation  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse given  bv  Herachtus  and  something  of  the 
logic  of  \ristotle  The  development  and  organisa- 
tion of  Zone's  doctrines  into  a  great  system  of  meta- 
physics was  the  work  of  Chrysippus  (280-207  B  C  ) , 
successor  to  Cleanthes  Among  tho  acknowledged 
leadeis  of  the  Stoics  in  the  following  period  was 
Panaetius  of  Rhodes,  who  in  the  2d  cent  B  C 
mtioduced  Stoicism  into  Rome  He  and  his  pupil 
Posidonma  sought  to  lessen  tho  attacks  of  critics 
by  mingling  with  the  Stoic  doctrines  some  of 
Plato's  psychological  views  Cicero,  a  pupil  of 
Posidomus,  was  indebted  to  a  work  of  Panaetius 
for  tho  basis  of  his  own  treatise  De  officiis  The 
Romans,  who  received  Stoicism  more  cordially 
than  they  did  any  other  Gieek  philosophy,  can 
claim  the  third  period  as  then  own  To  it  belong 
the  philosophers  SENECA  and  EPICTETUH  of  Phrygia 
and  MAKCUS  AURELIUS,  the  emperor  Stoicism, 
with  its  roots  in  earlier  doctrines  and  theories  of 
man  and  the  universe,  built  up  an  ideal  vutuous, 
wise  man.  Regarding  philosophy  as  divided  into 
physics,  logic,  and  ethics,  Zeno  in  his  plan  made  of 
the  physios  and  logic  a  foundation  to  serve  as  tho 
best  support  he  could  contrive  for  the  ethical  por- 
tion of  nis  system  His  logic  was  based  upon 
Aristotle's  Organon;  but  he  held  that  all  knowledge 
is  ultimately  founded  on  sense  peiception  The 
phy  sical  theoi  y  underly  ing  Stoicism  is  matei  lolistio. 
All  that  has  reality  is  material  Foi  ce,  which  is  the 
shaping  principle,  is  joined  with  matter  This  uni- 
versal working  force,  God,  pervades  all  and  be- 
comes the  reason  and  soul  in  the  animate  creation 
The  ethical  creed  of  the  Stoics  accepted  virtue  as 
the  highest  good  in  life  "To  live  consistently  with 
nature"  was  a  familiar  maxim  among  them  Hu- 
man conduct  should  be  brought  into  agreement 
with  the  law  of  nature  Only  by  putting  aside  pas- 
sion, unjust  thoughts,  and  indulgence  and  perform- 
ing duty  with  the  right  disposition  can  man  attain 
true  freedom  and  rule  aa  lord  over  his  own  life 
The  writings  of  Epictetus  beat  set  foith  the  ethical 
truths  of  Stoicism  See  R  D  Hicks,  Stovss  and 
Epicurean*  (1910) ,  R  M.  Wenley,  Stoicum  and  Its 
Influence  (1927),  Stoic  and  Epicurean  Philosophers 
(ed.  by  W  J  Gates,  1940) 

Stoke,  Bast,  village,  Nottinghamshire,  England, 
SW  of  Newark.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of 
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Henry  VII  in  1487  over  forces  supporting  Lambert 
Simnel  as  claimant  to  the  throne. 

Stoke-oa-Trent,  county  borough  (1931  pop  276,639; 
1947  estimated  pop.  273,510)  and  city,  Stafford- 
shire, England.  The  borough  was  formed  m  1910 
of  Hanley,  Burslem,  Tunwtall,  Longton,  Fen  ton, 
and  Stoke-upon-Trent  and  made  a  city  m  1025 
It  18  the  center  of  the  Staffordshire  pottery-making 
industry  The  Trent  to  Mersev  canal  passes 
through  the  region.  There  are  several  museums  and 
collections  of  pottery,  Mmtou  Memorial  (museum 
and  library)  and  the  Wedgwood  Institute  are  note- 
worthy Josiah  Wedgwood.  Josiah  Spode,  Wilharn 
Copeland,  and  Herbert  Mmton  ate  among  noted 
men  of  this  district  The  town  with  the  surround- 
ing aiea  of  the  upper  Trent  valley  is  known  aa  the 
Potteries  or  the  "Five  Towns." 

Stoke  Poges  (pcVjfo),  village,  Buckinghamshire,  Eng- 
land, near  Slough  The  churchyard  of  St  Gilen  IR 
generally  held  to  be  the  scene  of  Gray's  "Elegy  " 

Stoker,  Brtm  (Abraham  Stoker),  1847-1912,  British 
author,  b  Ireland  Dracula  (1897),  the  most  sensa- 
tional of  his  many  novels,  was  dramatized  by  John 
Balderston  and  Hamilton)  Deane  and  produced  in 
1927  Stoker's  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Henry 
Irving  (1906)  records  his  association  with  Irving  in 
managing  tho  Lyceum  Theatre 

Stokes,  Adrian  (atoks),  1887-1927,  Irish  physician 
and  bacteriologist,  b  Lausanne,  M  D  Umv  of 
Dublin,  1911  He  performed  invaluable  medical 
servic  es  in  the  First  World  War  He  organized  a 
mobile  laboratory  to  help  prevent  typhoid  and 
other  epidemic  diseases  among  the  soldiers  His 
studies  of  the  bacteriology  of  infectious  jaundice 
(or  Weil's  disease)  were  significant  In  1922  he 
became  professor  of  pathology  at  the  Univ.  of 


London  He  secured  a  leave  of  absence  to  study 
yellow  fever  in  W  Africa,  where  he  worked  with 
Hideyo  Noguclu  and  William  Young  While 


carrying  on  the  experiments  he  contracted  tho 
disease  and  died 

Stokes,  Sir  Fredenck  Wilfrid  Scott,  1860-1927, 
British  inventor  An  engineer  who  worked  on  im- 
portant bridges  and  dams  (including  the  Aswan 
and  Sennar  daim),  he  patented  now  machines  of 
various  sorts,  but  he  is  best  known  for  the  Stokes 
gun  (1915),  a  simple  muzzle-loading  trench  mortar 
much  used  in  the  First  World  War 
Stokes,  Sir  George  Gabnel,  1819-1903,  British 
mathematician  and  physicist,  b  Ireland,  studied 
at  Cambridge  From  1849  he  was  a  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Cambridge,  ho  served  as  secretary 
(1854-85)  and  as  president  (1885-92)  of  the  Royal 
Society  His  researches,  done  in  many  fields, 
developed  the  modern  theory  of  viscous  fluids, 
revealed  the  nature  of  fluorescence,  and  shod  light 
on  tho  composition  of  chlorophyll  The  important 
work  he  did  on  the  undulatorv  theorv  of  light  led 
to  publication  of  his  Dynamical  Theory  of  Dif- 
fraction (1849) 

Stokes,  Isaac  Newton  Phelps,  1867-1944,  American 
architect,  housing  expert,  and  historian,  b  New 
York  city,  grad  Harvard,  1891,  studied  architec- 
ture at  Columbia  Umv  and  the  EC  ole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  His  special  a<  hievement  was  the  compilation 
of  The  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island  (6  vols  , 
1915-28),  with  pictures  and  reproductions  of 
old  maps  As  a  member  (1897-1917)  of  the  firm 
of  Howells  &  Stokes  he  designed  St  Paul's  Chapel 
at  Columbia  Umv  ,  tho  Baltimore  Stock  Exchange, 
Woodbridge  Hall  at  Yalo,  and  othei  buildings  He 
was  most  interested  in  housing  and  designed  a  num- 
ber of  model  tenements  and  apartments  He  was 
appointed  (1900)  a  member  of  the  New  York 
state  tenement  housing  commission,  which  passed 
(1901)  a  law  for  better  housing  He  was  also  secre- 
tary (1911-39)  of  the  Phelps-Stokea  Fund  for 
housing  and  education 

Stoke*,  Whitley,  1830-1909,  Irish  Celtic  scholar, 
grad  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1851  Going  to 
India  in  1802,  he  became  a  member  of  the  viceroy's 
council  (1877-82)  and  drafted  the  Anglo-Indian 
civil  and  criminal  codes  A  prominent  scholar  in 
the  field  of  Irish  literature,  he  IN  known  for  his 
translations  and  glossaries  of  Irish,  Celtic,  Cornish, 
and  Breton  works 

Stokesay  Castle,  Shropshire,,  England,  near  Ludlow 
It  is  the  oldest  and  best  example  in  England  of  a 
fortified,  moated  manor  house  The  stone  town 
and  tho  banqueting  hall  date  from  the  13th  cent  > 
tho  gatehouse  from  the  17th 

Stokowski,  Leopold  (btuk&f'ske),  1882-,  American 
conductor,  b  London,  of  Polish-Irish  parentage, 
studied  at  Oxfoid,  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and 
the  Ro\al  College  of  Music,  London  He  was 
organist  and  choirmaster  (1905-8)  at  St  Bartholo- 
mew's Church,  New  York,  and  was  conductor 
(1909-12)  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra 
As  conductor  (1912-36)  of  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra ho  introduced  much  unfamiliar  music  and 
with  his  own  transcriptions  popularized  many  of 
the  compositions  of  Bach,  he  continued  to  conduct 
for  pait  of  each  season  until  1941  In  1940  he  or- 
ganized the  All  -American  Youth  Orchestra,  which 
touted  South  America  that  year  He  was  co-con- 
ductor (1941-44),  with  Toscamni,  of  the  NBC 
Symphony  Orchestra  He  conducted  m  Walk  Dis- 
ney's moving  picture  Fantasia  (1940)  and  ia  the 
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author  of  Music  for  All  of  Us  (1943)  In  Deo.. 
1948,  he  was  appointed  co-conductor,  with  Dimitri 
Mitropoulos,  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  In 
1911  he  married  Olga  Samaroff ,  they  were  divorced 
in  1923  He  became  a  U  S  citizen  in  1915. 
stola-  see  TUNIC 

Stolberg  (shtdl'berk),  town  (pop  27,921),  in  the 
former  Rhine  Prov  of  Prussia,  W  Germany,  E  of 
Aachen  It  is  a  renter  of  the  German  brass  indus- 
try, introduced  in  the  16th  cent  by  Protestant 
settlers  from  Aachen 

Stolen  goods.  The  chief  legal  problem  connected 
with  stolen  goods  is  that  of  title  A  thief  cannot 
acquire  title  to  goods  whu  h  he  has  stolen,  and  there- 
fore he  cannot  transfer  title  oven  by  sale  to  an  in- 
nocent purchaser  Hence  the  rightful  owner  of  the 
goods  mav  take  them  without  <  omponsation  from 
anyone  who  has  their  possession  The  innocent 
purchaser,  however,  may  sue  the  seller  of  the  goods 
(even  if  he  is  the  thief)  for  breach  of  his  implied 
warranty  of  good  title  These  rules  invariably  ap- 
ply to  goods  procured  by  LARCENY,  in  certain  juris- 
dictions they  obtain  also  when  goods  are  acquired 
bv  EMBFZZLEMENT  The  law  respecting  the  sale  of 
a  stolen  NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENT  differs  somewhat 
Here,  if  the  owner  is  a  bona  fide  purchaser  for  value 
he  takes  an  absolute  title.  To  be  such  a  purchaser 
he  must  pay  for  the  instrument  with  some  thing  of 
value  (usually  money)  and  must  not  be  aware  of 
anything  suspiuous  in  the  ownership  The  person 
from  whom  the  matrument  was  stolen  ma>  recover 
it  (without  payment)  from  a  holder  who  is  not  a 
bona  fide  purchaser  for  value  Such  holder — e  g  , 
one  who  received  the  instrument  as  a  gift — may  sue 
the  prior  mdorsers  of  the  instrument  for  breaching 
their  implied  warranty  of  good  title  unless  they 
had  protected  themselves  bv  writing  the  words 
"without  recourse  "  The  person  who  knowingly 
receives  stolen  goods  to  make  a  profit — the  fence — 
is  guilty  of  a  felony  in  most  junsdu  tions  At  c  om- 
mon  law,  however,  the  fence  was  an  accessory  after 
the  fact  and  hence  committed  merely  a  misde- 
meanor That  the  accused  knew  the  goods  were 
stolen  usually  must  be  proved  from  circumstances 
and  his  previous  conduct  Thus,  if  he  is  jn  posses- 
sion of  recently  stolen  goods  brought  to  him  at  dead 
of  night  there  is  a  strong  probability  of  his  guilty 
knowledge.  This  probability  is  enhanced  if  he  had 
previously  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of  receiving 
stolen  goods 

Stolp  (sht61p)  or  Slupsk,  Pol  Slupak  (swoopsk),  city 
(pop  33,948),  NE  Pomerama,  on  the  Stolpe  river, 
transferred  to  Polish  administration  in  1945  (see 
POMERANIA)  Chiefly  a  commercial  and  adminis- 
trative center,  it  has  metal  and  electrical  industries, 
and  there  are  several  resorts  in  the  vicinity 
Stolpmttnde  (shtolp'mun"du)  or  Ustka  (oost'ka), 
a  commercial  seaport  (pop  2,807),  lies  on  the  Baltic 
coast,  10  mi  NW  of  Stolp 

Stolypin,  Piotr  Arkadench  (pyd'tur  urka'dyMch 
stull'ptn),  1863-1911,  Russian  statesman  As 
premier  and  minister  of  the  interior  (1906-11)  he 
sought  to  fight  the  revolutionary  movement  both 
by  negative  and  positive  measures  He  instituted 
a  regime  of  courts-martial  to  suppress  revolution- 
ary terrorism,  and  thousands  were  exiled  and  exe- 
cuted between  1906  and  1911  On  the  other  hand, 
Stolypm's  keen  intelligence  had  recognized  that  no 
negative  measures  were  sufficient  without  the  crea- 
tion of  a  class  of  peasant  landowners  who  would 
form  a  large  conservative  popular  element  The 
Edict  of  Emancipation  of  1861  (see  EMANCIPATION, 
EDICT  o»)  had  created  not  a  landowning  peasant 
class  but  communal  peasant  holdings,  and  its  pro- 
visions for  the  redemption  of  communal  land  nad 
tied  down  the  peasants  to  their  villages  without 
giving  them  the  means  to  subsist  on  their  land 
Stolypm's  agrarian  legislation  of  1906  gave  the 
peasant  communes  the  right  to  dissolve  themselves, 
entitled  each  peasant  to  his  share  of  the  former  com- 
mon land  in  full  ownership,  and  gave  financial  aid 
to  peasants  who  wished  to  buy  crown  land  This 
reform  was  designed  to  transform  the  peasants  into 
landowners  b>  a  gradual  process  without  hurting 
the  interests  of  the  large  landowners  At  the  same 
time  it  enabled  peasants  who  wished  to  leave  the 
land  and  seek  industrial  employment  in  the  cities — 
a  feature  favorable  to  the  industrialists,  whose 
labor  supply  was  hampered  by  the  legislation  of 
1861  It  was  opposed  by  the  leftist  majority  in  the 
first  DUMA,  which  favored  extensive  expropria- 
tion of  the  large  landowners  Stolypm,  whose 
methods  were  highhanded,  dissolved  both  the  first 
and  second  Dumas  and  made  sure  of  a  conservative 
majority  m  the  third  Duma  by  altering  (1907)  the 
election  laws  His  policies  often  cut  across  party 
lines,  and  his  moderate  constitutionalism  was  op- 
posed by  the  extreme  reactionaries.  His  agranan 
reform  came  too  late  to  conciliate  the  peasantry  as 
a  body.  When  the  Revolution  of  1917  broke  out, 
(he  number  of  small  holdings  had  increased,  but  not 
at  a  sufficient  rate  to  have  created  a  conservative 
peasant  class  His  attempt  to  extend  the  govern- 
ment's policy  of  Rusufication  to  Finland,  where 
he  restricted  (1910)  the  authority  of  the  diet,  met 
wide  opposition.  While  his  courts-martial  and 
secret  police  continued  their  sinister  work,  the 
government  took  no  action  against  the  anti-Jewish 
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pogroms  organised  by  extreme  reactionary  socie- 
ties. Btolvpm's  attempt  to  put  down  terrorism  by 
terrorism  was  a  failure  demonstrated  by  his  own 
assassination  by  a  revolutionist 

stomach,  organ  of  the  digestive  system,  serving  pri- 
marily as  a  temporary  storage  place  for  food, 
found  in  humans  and  in  many  of  the  lower  as  well 
as  the  higher  animals  In  humans  it  is  a  some- 
what pear-shaped  organ  lying  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  just  below  the  diaphragm  and  continuous  in 
its  cardiac  or  uppei  portion  with  the  esophagus  and 
in  its  pylonc  or  lower  region  with  the  small  in- 
testine The  size  and  shape  of  the  stomach  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  distention  produced  by  the  food 
within  it  It  is  between  10  and  12  m  long  and 
6  to  8  in  wide  Food  enters  the  stomach  from  the 
esophagus  by  passing  through  the  cardiac  orifice, 
where  a  ling  of  muscles,  the  cardiac  sphincter, 
normally  prevents  the  return  of  the  food  into  the 
esophagus,  at  the  pylonc  end  is  a  pvlonc  sphincter, 
which  remains  closed  until  the  food  is  in  condition 
to  enter  the  small  intestine  The  walls  of  the 
stomach  consist  of  four  layers — an  outer  fibrous  or 
serous  coat,  a  muscular  coat,  a  submutous  coat, 
and,  forming  the  lining  of  the  stomach,  a  mucous 
layer  the  surface  of  which  is  honeycombed  with 
glands  Food  is  held  in  the  stomiu  h  until  the  me- 
chanical action  of  the  movements  of  the  muscular 
walls  and  the  chemical  action  of  the  digestive  fluid 
(see  GASTRIC  JUICE)  have  converted  the  food  into  a 
setmhquid  known  as  chyme,  this  is  gradually  sent 
by  muscular  ac  tion  into  the  small  intestine 

Stone,  Barton  Warren.  1772-1844,  American  clergy- 
man of  Kentucky  With  four  other  ministers  lie 
withdrew  fiom  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  in 
1804  began  to  foim  new  churches  that  called  them- 
selves simply  CHRISTIANS  Similar  groups,  whose 
members  were  also  known  as  Chiistians,  separated 
from  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches  See  C 
C  Ware,  Barton  Warren  Stone,  Pathfinder  of  Chris- 
tian Union  (1032) 

Stone,  Harlan  Fiske,  1872-1946,  American  jurist, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  (1942-46),  b 
Chesterfield,  N  H  ,  grad  Amhorst,  1894,  and  Co- 
lumbia School  of  Law,  1898  He  was  admitted 
(1899)  to  tho  bar,  piacticed  law  in  Now  York  city, 
and  lectured  at  the  Columbia  S(  hool  of  Law,  where 
he  became  professor  (1902)  and  dean  (1910)  In 
the  First  World  War  he  helped  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration deal  with  conscientious  objectors  He  re- 
signed his  doanslup  in  1923,  and  as  U  S  Attorney 
General  (1924-25)  under  President  Calvin  Cool- 
idge,  Stone  led  in  restoring  faith  in  the  Dopt  of 
Justice  after  the  Teapot  Dome  scandals  Ap- 
pointed (1925)  Associate  Justice  of  tho  Supreme 
Court,  he  established  a  reputation  for  his  vigorous 
imnoiity  opinions,  after  1933  he  generally  sup- 
ported New  Deal  legislation.  He  succeeded  Charles 
E  Hughes  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Public  Control  of  Business  (1940)  is  a  selection  of 
Stone's  opinions  as  Associate  Justice  See  biog- 
raphy by  S  J  Konefsky  (1946) 

Stone,  Lucy.  1818-93,  American  reformer,  b  near 
West  Brookfield,  Mass  ,  grad  Oberhn,  1847  In 
1847  she  gave  her  first  lecture  on  woman's  rights,  a 
movement  in  which  she  was  a  leader  until  her 
death  The  following  year  she  was  engaged  by  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  as  one  of  their  regular  lec- 
turers As  a  Speaker  she  had  great  eloquence  and 
waa  often  able  to  sway  an  unruly  and  antagonistic 
audience  She  married  Henry  Brown  BLACKWELL 
in  1855,  but  continued,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  to 
use  her  own  name  and  was  known  as  Mrs  Stone 
In  1870  she  founded  the  Woman's  Journal,  which 
was  for  nearly  50  years  the  official  organ  of  the 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
After  her  death  it  was  edited  by  her  daughter, 
Alice  Stone  Blackwell  See  biography  by  her 
daughter  (1930). 

Stone,  Melville  Elijah,  1848-1929,  American  jour- 
nalist, b  Hudson,  111  ,  brother  of  Ormond  Stone 
With  others  he  founded  (1876)  the  first  Chicago 
penny  paper,  the  Daily  News,  and  in  1881  the 
Morning  News  (later  the  Record)  Stone  became 
general  manager  of  the  reorganised  Associated 
Press  in  1893,  and  under  his  direction  it  became  one 
of  the  great  news  agencies  He  retired  m  1921  See 
his  Fifty  Years  a  Journalist  (1921) 

Stone,  Nicholas,  1586-1647,  English  sculptor  and 
architect.  He  rose  to  a  position  of  highest  im- 
portance as  a  decorative  sculptor,  working  m  asso- 
ciation with  Inigo  Jones  His  independent  produc- 
tions include  Virgin  and  Child  (8t  Mary's,  Oxford) 
and  numerous  tombs,  the  best  of  which  are  m 
Westminster  Abbey  and  Charterhouse  Chapel, 
London  Stone  executed  various  works  (e  g.,  York 

Gate)  after  the  designs  of  Jones. 

Stone,  Ormond,  1847-1933,  American  astronomer, 
b.  Pekin,  111 ,  grad.  Univ  of  Chicago,  1870; 
brother  of  M  E.  Stone.  He  was  an  assistant  (1870- 
75)  in  the  U  S.  Naval  Observatory  and  director 
(1875-82)  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory.  While 
professor  of  astronomy  (1882-1912)  at  the  Univ. 
of  Virginia,  he  was  also  director  of  the  Leander  Mc- 
Cormick  Observatory.  He  founded  (1884)  the 
Annals  of  Mathematics  and  edited  it  for  many 
years  Stone  observed  the  1869  solar  eclipse  in 
Iowa  and  headed  eclipse  expeditions  in  1878  and 


1000.  Numerous  papers  for  astronomical  and 
mathematical  journals  resulted  from  his  observa- 
tions of  variable  and  double  stars  and  of  nebulae 
and  from  his  distinguished  work  on  problems  of  ce- 
lestial mechanics 

Stone,  Thomas,  1743-87,  American  Revolutionary 
patriot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
b  Charles  co  ,  Md  Stone,  a  lawyer,  was  a  dele- 
gate (1775-78,  1783-84)  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  urged  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation 

stone,  in  medicine  see  CALCULUS. 
Stone  Age.  For  the  Stone  Age  in  anthropology,  see 
NEOLITHIC  PERIOD  and  PALEOLITHIC  PERIOD. 
Stoneboro,  borough  (pop.  1,194),  Mercer  co  ,  NW 
Pa.,  SE  of  Greenville,  me   1866. 
stonecrop   see  SEDUM 

Stoneham  (sto'ntim),  town  (pop.  10,765),  NE  Mass  , 
N  of  Boston,  settled  1645,  set  off  from  Charles- 
town  1725. 

Stonehenge  (ston'h&nj"),  group  of  standing  stones 
on  SALISBURY  PLAIN,  Wiltshire,  England,  preemi- 
nent among  MECMLITHIC  MONUMENTS  in  the  British 
Isles  In  1918  Stonehenge  was  presented  by  Sir 
Cecil  Chubb,  of  Salisbury,  to  the  nation.  The  great 
prehistoric  structure  is  enclosed  within  a  circular 
ditch  300  ft  m  diameter,  with  a  bank  on  the  inner 
side,  and  is  approached  from  the  northeast  by  a 
broad  roadway,  called  the  Avenue,  slightly  em- 
banked and  flanked  by  ditches  Within  the  circular 
trench  the  stories  are  arranged  in  four  series,  the 
two  outermost  series  forming  circles,  the  third  fol- 
lowing the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  and  the  innermost 
proved  by  recent  excavations  to  have  been  of  an 
ovoid  form  The  outer  circle,  in  diameter  slightly 
more  than  100  ft  ,  is  of  sarson  stones  found  near  by. 
Of  the  original  30  uprights,  m  height  about  13^  ft 
above  the  ground,  16  are  now  in  place  Connecting 
these  was  a  continuous  line  of  dovetailed  lintels, 
held  by  mortise-and-tenon  fastening  to  two  up- 
rights The  second  circle,  76^  ft  in  diameter, 
consists  of  MENHIRS,  of  diabase  bluestone  for  the 
most  part  Of  these  comparatively  small  stones  it 
is  claimed  there  were  originally  over  40,  9  are  still 
upright  and  11  he  overturned  The  horseshoe- 
shaped  group  was  made  up  of  five  huge  sarsen  trili- 
thons;  the  one  in  the  middle  of  the  curve,  holding  a 
place  on  the  southwest,  opposite  the  opening  of  the 
horseshoe,  has  uprights  each  22  ft  high  The  <  ap- 
stono  is  15  ft  long  Two  of  tho  trihthons  still  stand 
The  number  of  menhirs  originally  composing  the 
inner  ovoid  is  not  known  Only  12  remain  in  sight 
Within  the  ovoid  lies  the  so-called  Altar  Stone,  over 
16  ft  long,  now  in  two  parts  The  Friar's  Heel  is  a 
groat  sarsen  standing  upright  m  the  Avenue,  north- 
east of  the  circle  Another  sarsen  slab,  the  Slaugh- 
ter Stone,  lies  near  the  edge  of  the  causeway  over 
the  ditch,  northeast  of  the  circle  The  purpose  of 
the  structure  has  not  yet  been  definitely  established 
From  the  time  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (d,  1155) 
various  explanations  have  been  given  It  has  been 
described  as  a  monument  to  the  slain  in  the  strife 
with  Hengist,  as  the  tomb  of  Boadicea,  and  as  a 
druid  or  a  Roman  temple  At  the  beginning  of  tho 
20th  cent  Sir  J  Norman  Lockyer  advanced  tho 
theory  that  when  the  present  structure  was  erected 
the  axis  through  the  Altar  Stone  and  Friar's  Hoel 
pointed  directly  to  the  rising  of  the  sun  on  mid- 
summer day  (June  24),  as  it  approximately  does 
now  This  would  date  the  monument  at  c  1080 
B  C  and  imply  eun  worship  Excavations  carried 
on  sim  e  1920  soom  to  indicate  that  the  purpose  was 
sepulchral  and  that  the  present  structure  dates 
from  the  Bronze  Age,  superseding  a  less  elaborate 
one  of  the  late  Neolithic  period,  although  some 
authorities  believe  that  the  existing  groups  are  of 
different  periods  Excavations  in  the  surrounding 
district  have  disclosed  relics  of  premotalhc  civilisa- 
tion and  burial  mounds  of  the  Bronze  Age  There 
is  a  similar  larger  and  older  atone  monument  at 
AVBBURY.  See  studies  by  Sir  W  F  Petne  (1880), 
Sir  J  N.  Lockyer  (1906),  Frank  Stevens  (1938  ed  ), 
E  H  Stone  (1924),  and  R  H.  Cunnmgton  (1935) 
Stoneman,  George,  1822-94,  Union  general  m  the 
Civil  War,  b  Lakewood,  N.Y.,  grad  West  Point, 
1846  Commander  of  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  m  Feb  , 
1861,  he  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  Gen.  D  E 
TWIOGS  to  surrender  to  Texas  authorities,  but 
evacuated  the  fort  and  with  part  of  his  command 
sailed  for  the  North  He  was  made  a  brigadier 
general  of  volunteers  in  Aug ,  1861,  was  chief  of 
cavalry  in  McClellaii's  Peninsular  campaign  (1862), 
and  commanded  an  infantry  corps  at  Fredericks- 
burg  As  commander  of  the  cavalry  corps  under 
Hooker,  Stoneman  made  (1863)  a  spectacular  but 
unsuccessful  raid  to  Lee's  rear  just  before  the  battle 
of  Chancel lorsville  In  the  Atlanta  campaign 
(1864)  he  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of 
the  Ohio.  While  making  a  raid  on  Andersonville, 
Ga.,  he  was  captured  After  a  three-month  im- 
prisonment he  resumed  cavalry  operations  in  E 
Tennessee,  W  Virginia,  and  W  North  Carolina 
He  retired  from  the  army  in  1871  and  was  governor 
of  California  from  1883  to  1887. 
Stone  Mountain,  city  (pop.  1,408),  NW  Ga,  near 
Atlanta  Near  it  is  an  exposed  large  granite  dome, 
over  650  ft  high.  The  Stone  Mountain  Memorial 
to  the  Confederacy  and  its  heroes  is  to  be  out  into 
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the  mountain  It  was  conceived  (1016)  and  partly 
executed  by  Qutzon  BOROLUM,  and  in  1924  the 
head  of  Robert  E.  Lee  was  unveiled.  Shortly 
thereafter  occurred  a  disagreement  between  Borg- 
lum  and  the  association  financing  the  project  The 
work  was  turned  over  to  Henry  Augustus  LtTKE- 
MAN,  who  abandoned  the  first  design  Ho  completed 
another  head  of  Lee,  and  the  earlier  one  was  de- 
stroyed Procedure  has  been  suspended  until  fur- 
ther funds  become  available  See  Gerald  W  John- 
son, The  Undefeated  (1927). 

•tones,  precious:  see  OEM 

Stones  River  National  Military  Park:  see  MUR- 
FREESBORO,  Tenn. 

Stonewall,  town  (pop  1,071),  SE  Man  ,  NNW  of 
Winnipeg,  m  a  dairying  and  gram-farming  region. 
Dolomitic'  limestone  is  quarried  near  bv 

stoneware,  hard  POTTERY  made  from  siliceous  paste, 
fired  at  high  temperature  to  vitrify  the  body  It 
is  impervious  even  to  acids  Stoneware  differs 
from  porcelain  in  being  heavier  and  opaque  and 
from  terra  cotta  in  being  nonporous  and  nonabsorb- 
ent  It  has  been  produced  m  China  since  the  early 
years  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1644),  when  a 
porcelamhke  stoneware  was  created  at  Shekwan, 
near  Canton,  and  remarkable  red  and  celadon  green 
glazes  were  employed  In  the  16th  cent  it  was 
extensively  manufactured  in  Yi-hsing,  m  Kiangsu 
prov  ,  notable  for  its  unusual  teapots  of  red,  buff, 
or  gray  and  glazed  or  enameled  stoneware  Dutch, 
Flemish,  and  German  potteries  of  the  late  14th 
cent  were  making  a  distinctive  gray  stoneware, 
known  as  Cologne  ware  or  grh  de  Flandres,  with 
stamped  or  profusely  modeled  decoration,  most  of 
the  examples  exhibiting  lead  glaze,  though  a  cream- 
colored  variety  was  usually  left  unglazed  Korean 
potters  (17th-19th  cent )  produced  crackled  stone- 
ware closely  related  to  porcelain  and  also  a  blue 
underglaze  painted  vanety  and  a  kind  with  buff 
glaze  John  Dwight  started  to  make  stoneware 
jugs  and  mugs  in  1671  and  climaxed  his  work  with 
remarkable  figurines  and  portrait  busts  of  porce- 
laneous  stoneware  In  the  American  colonies  con- 
tainers were  commonly  made  of  gray  salt-glazed 
stoneware,  often  decorated  with  blue  floral  motifs 
and  incised  patterns 

stonework.  The  term  applies  to  various  types  of 
work — that  of  the  lapidary  who  shapes,  <  uts,  and 
polishes  gem  stones  or  engraves  them  for  seals  and 
ornaments,  of  the  jeweler  or  craftsman  who  mounts 
or  encrusts  them  in  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal,  of 
the  stonemason  who  executes  the  plan  of  architect 
or  engineer  for  wall,  pier,  vault,  bridge,  or  dam,  of 
the  carver  who  chisels  ba8-rehef,  intaglio,  or  free- 
standing figure,  using  a  pointing  machine  for  ac- 
curacy, and  of  the  printer  at  his  imposing  stone 
The  most  important  stonework  is  masonry ,  as  old 
as  civilization  and  still  widely  used  Of  Roman 
masonry  buildings,  some  aqueducts,  arches,  basil- 
icas, and  baths  still  remain  Masonry  is  classified 
according  to  finish,  rubble  being  of  rough-quarried 
or  field  stone  and  ashlar  of  dressed  stone  It  may 
bo  laid  without  mortar  and  is  then  called  dry  or 
Cyclopean  or  with  mortar  to  bind  the  stones  closely 
together,  the  outside  finish  of  such  joints  being 
called  pointing  A  thin  joint  has  greater  strength, 
that  m  first-class  work  is  up  to  ]4  m  in  thickness, 
while  in  second-class  work  it  may  be  }A  in  Stone- 
masonry  may  be  of  hard  materials,  such  as  granite, 
bluestone,  or  marble,  requiring  full  finish  before 
laying,  or  of  softer  varieties,  such  as  brownstone, 
laid  with  rough  exterior,  the  decoration  being 
carved  afterward  The  pyramids  (see  PYRAMID) 
and  the  SPHINX  of  Egypt  are  the  world's  greatest 
stonework. 

Stoney  Creek,  village  (pop  1,007),  S  Out ,  just  ESE 
of  Hamilton,  in  a  fruitgrowing  region  It  has  can- 
neries and  wineries  It  is  the  site  of  a  battle  (1813) 
in  which  American  forces,  attempting  to  invade 
Upper  Canada,  were  defeated 

Stonington  (sto'nmgtun)  1  Borough  (pop  1,826) 
in  Stonington  town  (pop  11,002),  extreme  SE 
Conn  ,  on  a  peninsula  jutting  into  Long  Island 
Sound,  settled  1649  from  Plymouth,  town  inc. 
1662,  borough  1801  The  town  includes  also  Mystic 
and  part  of  Old  Mystic  and  several  shore  resorts 
Machinery,  tools,  and  airplane  parts  are  made 
here,  but  the  town  was  early  important  for  fishing 
and  shipping  Many  fine  old  houses  survive  It 
was  the  home  of  Whistler  and  the  birthplace  of 
Edmund  Fanning  2  Village  (pop  1,103),  central 
111 ,  SW  of  Decatur;  me  1885  3  Town  (pop 
1,493),  on  8  Deer  Island,  S  Maine,  me  1897  It 
has  a  small  port.  Quarries  of  pink  granite  are  in 
the  town. 

Stony  Brook,  unincorporated  village  (pop  768),  on 
the  north  shore  of  Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  near  Port 
Jefferson  It  is  a  resort  and  residential  community. 
In  1941  it  was  restored  to  resemble  an  18th-century 
village.  William  Mount  lived  and  painted  here. 

Stony  Point,  unincorporated  village  (pop.  2,001), 
SE  N  Y  ,  on  the  west  bank  of  thelftudson  and  N  of 
Nyaok  It  is  the  seat  of  a  state  orthopedic  hospital 
for  children.  Near  by  is  the  Stony  Point  Museum 
(1936)'  memorialising  the  storming  of  Stony  Point 
by  Anthony  Wayne's  forces  during  the  Revolution. 

•top;  see  PUNCTUATION. 

Stopes,  Marie  Carmiohael  (a tops),  1880-,  English 
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paleobotanist  and  eugenist,  b  Edinburgh.  DSc. 
Univ  of  London,  Ph  D  Univ  of  Munich  She 
lectured  m  the  universities  of  London  and  Man- 
chester In  1921,  with  her  second  husband,  Hum- 
phrey Verdon  Roe,  she  founded  the  first  birth-con- 
trol clinic  in  the  British  Empire  Her  activities  m 
this  field  gave  impetus  to  similar  movements  else- 
where. Her  works  include  a  number  of  books  on 
eugenics,  birth  control,  and  pal eo botany  See 
biography  by  Aylmer  Maude  (1933) 

storage  battery   see  BATTERY,  ELECTRIC 

store,  commonly  a  shop  or  stall  for  the  retail  sale  of 
commodities,  but  also  a  place  where  supplies  for 
wholesale  are  kept,  exhibited,  or  sold  Retailing — 
the  sale  of  merchandise  to  the  consumer — is  the 
oldest  business  in  the  world  It  was  practiced  by 
the  ancients,  even  in  prehistoric  times,  and  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  all  primitive  peoples  The 
earliest  form  of  retail  merchandising  was  probably 
the  exchange  of  food  and  weapons,  later  came  trad- 
ers and  peddlers,  and  by  3000  B  C  shops  had  be- 
come common  In  these  barter  and  sharp  practice 
were  the  rule  Developing  through  the  Greek  and 
Roman  period,  gay  stores — many  of  them  specialty 
shops — in  the  form  of  open  booths  attracted  large 
crowds,  among  them  strangers  from  distant  lands 
After  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  older 
practice  of  barter  in  the  market  places  was  resorted 
to,  but  by  the  14th  cent  retail  trade  again  assumed 
importance  Merchants,  who  in  early  times 
were  rated  with  thieves  and  pirates,  rose  in  the 
social  scale  Small  stores,  each  carrying  its  special 
Jine  of  goods,  reached  their  peak  in  tho  18th  cent 
The  wholesale  business  developed,  and  traveling 
salesmen  and  standard  prices  <  ame  into  being  In 
America  the  general  store  preceded  the  single- 
line  store  and  is  still  common  in  rural  communities, 
these  are  effec  tively  supplemented  by  mail-order 
houses  In  the  late  19th  cent  the  department  store 
came  into  being — a  large-scale  general  store  or  a 
combination  of  single-line  stores  in  which  each  line 
is  operated  as  a  separate  department  These  stores 
usually  carrv  goods  of  high  standard  and  provide 
many  conveniences  for  the  shopper,  such  as  ac- 
cessibility, quick  free  delivery,  rest  rooms,  restau- 
rants, and  various  shopping  aids  Retail  concerns 
which  do  business  principally  through  the  mails 
are  called  mail-order  houses  In  tho  United  States 
the  two  oldest  and  largest  of  these  organizations  are 
Montgomery  Ward  (founded  1872)  and  Sears, 
Roebuck,  and  Company  (founded  1886),  these 
have  showrooms  and  retail  stores  m  many  parts  of 
the  country,  but  rural  residents  continue  to  pur- 
chase by  means  of  their  huge  catalogues  While 
chain  stores,  like  every  other  form  of  merchandising, 
had  their  origin  in  antiquity,  they  were  first  de- 
veloped in  their  modern  form  in  1859,  by  the  Great 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company  Through  cen- 
tral management,  quantity  purchasing,  the  elimi- 
nation of  tho  middleman,  standardization  of  busi- 
ness methods,  and  the  limited  service  extended,  the 
chains  are  able  to  sell  goods  below  tho  prices 
charged  by  the  independent  stores,  most  common 
among  chain  stores  are  five-and-ten-cent  stores, 
bakeries,  tobacco  stores,  drugstores,  and  groceries 
Since  the  independent  retailer  finds  it  impossible  to 
meet  the  prices  of  the  chain  stores,  considerable 
antagonism  has  been  engendered  Some  independ- 
ent grocers  have  combined  to  form  a  voluntary 
chain,  purchasing  their  supplies  from  one  whole- 
saler The  Robinscm-Patman  price  discrimination 
act  of  1936  was  designed  to  prevent  price  differences 
on  goods  of  the  same  quality.  Several  states  have 
imposed  special  taxes  on  chain  stores,  which  have 
been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  Consumers' 
cooperative  stores  (see  COOPKUATION)  have  been 
established  m  Europe  and  America,  these  are  profit- 
sharing  organizations,  benefiting  the  consumer  by 
eliminating  the  cost  of  the  middleman  See  Ben- 
jamin Werne,  ed  ,  Business  and  the  Robinson-Pot- 
man Law  (1938). 

Storey,  Moorfield,  1845-1929,  American  lawyer,  b 
Roxbury,  Mass,  grad  Harvard,  1866  He  at- 
tended  Harvard  Law  School  and  was  admitted 
(1869)  to  the  bar  He  was  (1867-69)  secretary  to 
Charles  Sumrier  and  thereafter  practiced  law  m 
Boston  Noted  for  his  reform  leanings,  he  fought 
political  corruption,  opposed  American  colonial 
expansion,  and  sought  the  advanc  ernent  of  Negroes 
and  Indians  in  the  United  States  Ho  was  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  from  1910  until  his  death 
His  writings  include  a  biography  of  Charles  Sumner 
(1900)  and  Problem*  of  Today  (1920)  See  biogra- 
phy by  M  A  De  Wolfe  Howe  (1932) 

Stor  Fjord  (stdr'  fydr"),  inlet  of  the  Norwegian  Sea, 
on  the  coast  of  SW  Norway  It  extends  c  70  mi. 
inland  from  its  mouth,  where  Alesund  is  located 
Of  wild  and  imposing  aspect,  it  branches  into  several 
fjords,  most  famous  of  which  is  the  Geiranger 
Fjord.  Some  of  the  farms  on  its  sheer  cliffs  are 
accessible  only  by  ladder  Rockslides  are  frequent 
and  destructive. 

stork,  large  migratory  bird  related  to  the  HERON. 
The  only  species  found  in  the  United  States  is  the 
wood  ibis,  a  white  bird  with  a  black  tail  and  a  bare, 
black  head  and  neck.  In  Europe  the  white  stork, 
common  in  the  Netherlands  ana  Germany,  a  useful 
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bird  which  eats  insects,  is  considered  to  bring  good 
luck  and  is  encouraged  to  nest  on  roofs  It  is  over 
3  ft  tall,  white  and  black  of  plumage,  and  has  a 
bright  red  bill  and  long,  red  legs  The  smaller 
black  stork  is  found  in  swamps  in  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia  and  in  Africa  Largest  of  the  family  are 
tho  adjutant  and  the  MARABOU  of  Afru  a  and  India 
and  tho  saddle-billed  stork  of  Afru  a 

Storm,  Theodor  (ta'6d6r  sht6rm'),  1817-88,  Ger- 
man poet  and  novelist  He  pra<tued  law  in  his 
native  Husum,  served  the  Prussian  government, 
and  retired  to  his  country  place  in  Holstem,  whuh 
became  a  literary  mecca,  here  much  of  lus  work 
was  written  Both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  writci  of 
Nocdlen,  he  holds  a  distinguished  place  in  German 
literature  Beginning  with  the  popular  storj  Im- 
mensee  (1851,  Eng  tr  ,  1858)  he  wrote  numcious 
novels  and  tales,  many  historical,  imbued  with 
melancholy  and  poetic  realism  Among  his  works 
are  Geduhte  [poems]  (1852),  the  stories  Im  Schloss 
[in  the  castle]  (1861) ,  Aquis  Submenus  (1876,  Eng. 
tr  ,  1910),  pei haps  his  best  work,  a  children's  slot  \ , 
Pole  Poppenapiller  [Paul  the  puppet  player]  (1874) , 
and  the  novels  Hans  uml  Hnm  Kirch  (1883)  and 
Der  Schimmelreiter  (1888,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Rider  of  the 
White  Horse,  1915) 

storm,  disturbance  of  the  ordinary  conditions  of  tho 
atmosphere  attended  by  wind,  ram,  snow,  sleet, 
hail,  or  thunder  and  lightning  Types  of  storms 
include  the  extratropical  CYCLONE,  the  common, 
large-scale  storm  of  temperate  latitudes,  the  tropi- 
cal cyclone  or  HURRICANE,  somewhat  smaller  in 
area  than  the  former  and  accompanied  by  high 
winds  and  heavy  rains,  the  TORNADO  or  "twister," 
a  small  but  intense  storm  with  very  high  winds, 
usually  of  limited  existence,  and  the  THUNDER- 
STORM, local  in  nature  and  accompanied  by  brief 
but  heavy  ram  showers  and  often  by  hail  In  pop- 
ular usage  tho  term  storm  also  includes  disturb- 
ances such  as  the  blizzard,  sandstorm,  and  dust 
storm,  in  which  high  wind  is  the  dominant  mete- 
orological element 

Storm  and  Stress  see  STURM  UNO  DR*NO 

Storm  King,  mountain,  1,355  ft  high,  SE  N  Y  ,  on 
the  west  shore  of  the  Hudson  near  West  Point 
The  highway  around  the  mountain  presents  fine 
views  The  area  is  included  in  the  Paliaadcs  Inter- 
state Park 

Storm  Lake,  city  (pop  5,274),  co  seat  of  Buena 
Vista  co  ,  NW  Iowa,  on  Storm  Lake  W  of  Fort 
Dodge,  me  1873  It  has  a  meat-packing  plant 
Buena  Vista  College  (coeducational)  and  a  state 
park  arc  here 

Stornoway  (stdr'nuwS),  burgh  (1931  pop  3,770; 
1948  estimated  pop  5,323),  on  the  east  coast  of 
Lewis  with  Harris  island,  Ross  and  Cromarty  co  , 
Scotland  It  is  a  seaport  and  a  fishing  station  and 
the  site  of  an  old  castle 

Storrowton,  Mass    see  SPRINGFIELD 

Storrs,  Richard  Salter,  1821-1900,  American  Con- 
gregational minister,  b  Bramtree,  Mass  From 
1846  he  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Brookl>  n,  N  Y  From  1848  to  1861  he  was  an 
editor  of  the  Independent,  of  which  he  was  a  found- 
er Storrs  was  noted  for  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit 
and  on  the  lecture  platform 

Storrs  (st6rz),  village  in  Mansfield  town,  NE  Conn. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  Univ  of  Connecticut  (see  CON- 
NECTICUT, UNIVERSITY  OF) 

Storting  (st6r'tmg),  national  parliament  of  Norway 
Dating  from  the  constitution  of  1814,  it  is  an  as- 
sembly of  representatives  elected  by  direct  univer- 
sal suffrage  for  a  four-year  term  It  elects  one 
fourth  of  its  members  to  form  the  Lagtmg  or  upper 
house,  tho  remainder  constituting  the  lower,  or 
Odelstmg,  m  which  all  bills  must  originate 

Story,  Joseph,  1779-1845,  American  jurist,  b  Mar- 
blehoad,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard,  1798  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Massachusetts  in  1801  and 
practiced  law  in  Salem  Politically  Story  was  a 
Federalist  He  was  several  times  Sal  cm  s  repre- 
sentative in  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  and 
in  1808  he  was  elected  to  Congress  Story's  legal 
scholarship  quickly  earned  him  great  prominence, 
and  m  1811  (at  the  age  of  32)  he  was  appointed  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  U  S  Supreme  Court,  the 
youngest  person  ever  to  hold  that  position  In  the 
early  period  of  his  judicial  tenure  he  was  also  a 
circuit  justice  in  New  England,  and  in  deciding 
cases  which  arose  out  of  tho  War  of  1812  ho  helped 
to  frame  American  prize  law  Story's  judicial 
views  nearly  alwa\s  agreed  with  those  of  John 
MARSHALL,  and  Story  was  distressed  by  the  ap- 
pointment (1836)  of  Roger  B  Taney,  a  Democrat, 
as  Chief  Justice  One  of  the  most  important  opin- 
ions Story  wrote  for  the  Supreme  Court — and  one 
which  aided  the  Federalist  position — was  in  Martin 
vs  Hunter'a  Lessee  (1816),  this  established  the 
power  of  the  court  to  review  issues  of  constitu- 
tional law  raised  in  state  cases  Story  expressed 
his  strong  antislavery  sentiments  in  seveial  judg- 
ments which  ordered  the  repatriation  to  Africa  of 
Negroes  brought  into  American  ports  by  slavers. 
In  1829  Story  became  first  Dane  Professor  of  Law 
at  Harvard  For  the  remainder  of  lus  life  he  sat  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  taught  at  Harvard,  and,  in 

connection  with  his  teaching,  wrote  many  legal 

textbooks.   These  were  systematic  summaries  of 
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bodies  of  ease  law  (mostly  British),  so  treated  as 
to  elucidate  the  legal  and  philosophical  bases 
Story's  texts  must  be  ranked  with  James  Kent's 
Commentaries  on  the  American  Law  as  formative  in- 
fluences on  American  jurisprudence  and  legal  edu- 
cation They  include  commentaries  on  bailments 
(1832),  the  U  S  Constitution  (3  vols  ,  1833),  con- 
flict of  laws  (1834),  equity  jurisprudence  (1836), 
equity  pleading  (1838),  agency  (1839),  partnership 
(1841),  bills  of  exchange  (1843),  and  promissory 
notes  (1845)  All  his  books  appeared  in  several  edi- 
tions, that  on  equity  jurisprudence  (14th  ed  ,  1918) 
perhaps  retained  its  utility  longest.  See  William 
Wetmore  Stoty,  ed  ,  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph 
Story  (1851) 

Story,  William  Wetmore,  1819-95,  American  sculp- 
tor and  writer,  b  Salem,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard, 
1838,  and  Harvard  Law  School,  1840,  son  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Joseph  Story  In  1847  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poetry  Chosen  in  that  year  to 
make  a  statue  of  his  father  (Mt  Auburn  Chapel, 
Cambridge,  Mass ),  he  went  to  Italy  to  study 
sculpture  In  Rome,  from  1856,  Story  devoted  his 
tune  to  sculpture  His  brilliant  personal  gifts  made 
his  studio  a  social  and  artistic  <  enter  and  enhanced 
the  fame  of  his  works — formal  draped  classic  fig- 
ures of  women  and  portrait  statues  of  eminent 
lontemporaries,  also  stiffly  draped  They  were  the 
most  admiied  sculptures  of  his  time  Cleopatra  had 
sensational  success  in  London  in  1862  His  works 
include  also  Semiramis,  Medea,  Salome,  and  others 
(Metropolitan  Mus  ),  Jerusalem  in  Her  Desolation 
(Pa  Acad  of  the  Fine  Arts),  George  Peabody 
(London,  replica,  Baltimore),  Edward  Everett 
(Boston),  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  Pro- 
fessor Henry  (Washington,  D  C  ) 
Story  City,  town  (pop  1,479),  central  Iowa,  N  of 
Ames,  on  the  Skunk  river,  me  1881.  A  pioneer 
schoolhouso  is  preserved 

Stoss,  Veit  (fit'  shtds'),  c  1445-1533,  German  sculp- 
tor and  the  foremost  wood  carver  of  his  ( ountry 
His  active  career  was  spent  in  Cracow  (1477-86, 
1488-96)  and  in  Nuremberg,  his  native  plate.  His 
genius  found  dramatic  and  realistic  expression  m 
works  for  the  churches  of  these  two  cities  Char- 
acteristic examples  are  Death  of  the  Virgin  and 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  which  he  executed  for  the 
high  altar  of  the  Manenkirche,  Cracow,  and  his 
best-known  wood  carving,  the  Annunciation,  set 
in  a  great  wreath  of  carved  roses,  for  the  Church  of 
St.  Lorens,  Nuremberg  Occasionally  he  worked 
in  stone,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tomb  of  King  Casimir 
IV  in  Cracow 

Stothard,  Thomas  (std'dhurd),  1755-1834,  English 
genre  painter,  illustrator  of  the  works  of  Goldsmith, 
Pope,  Defoe,  Richardson,  and  others  The  Na- 
tional Gallery,  London,  has  16  of  his  small  paint- 
ings, including  the  popular  Canterbury  Pilgrims 
He  also  painted  many  decorations,  including  those 
for  the  Advocates'  Library,  Parliament  House, 
Edinburgh  See  study  by  A  C  Coxhead  (1906) 
Stotsenburg.  Fort  (stot'sunburg),  central  Luson, 
Philippine  Islands  It  is  the  principal  U  S  military 
establishment  in  the  Philippines  Clark  Field  is 
near  by 
Stouffville  (stS'vfl),  village  (pop.  1,263),  S  Ont., 

NNE  of  Toronto,  in  a  farm  area. 
Stoughton,  William  (sto'tan),  1631-1701,  American 
colonial  statesman  He  was  probably  born  in 
England  but  studied  at  Harvard,  (grad  1650)  be- 
fore attending  New  College,  Oxford  (M  A  ,  1663) 
With  the  Restoration  (1660)  he  was  ejected  from 
his  fellowship  at  Oxford  In  1662  he  returned  to 
Massachusetts  Bay  c  olony,  where  he  became  active 
in  public  iife,  serving  as  colonial  assistant  (1671- 
86).  Between  1676  and  1679  he  represented  the 
colony  in  England  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  John 
Mason.  Stoughton  was  a  member  of  the  council 
of  Gov.  Edmund  Andros,  but  eventually  joined  the 
opposition  From  1692  to  his  death  he  was  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  the  colony,  for  about  five  years 
of  that  time  being  acting  governor.  He  presided 
with  great  seventy  at  the  Salem  witchcraft  trials 
Stoughton  was  one  of  the  principal  early  benefac- 
tors of  Harvard  College,  Stoughton  Hall  being 
named  for  him. 

Stoughton  (sto 'tun).  1  Town  (pop  8,632),  E  Mass  , 
S  of  Boston,  settled  c  1713,  inc  1743  Its  shoe  in- 
dustry began  early  in  the  19th  cent  S  City  (pop 
4,743),  S  Wis  ,  SE  of  Madison  and  on  the  Yahara, 
in  a  farm  and  dairy  area,  settled  1847,  me  1882 
Trailers  and  automobile  bodies  are  made 
Stourbridge  (stot>r'brfj ,  stour'-),  municipal  borough 
(1931  pop  19,904,  1947  estimated  pop  36,530), 
Worcestershire,  England,  at  the  Staffordshire  bor- 
der and  on  the  Stour  river,  a  tributary  of  the 
Severn.  Glahsmaking  t>egan  here  in  the  16th  cent. 
Production  of  steel,  bricks,  leather,  and  machinery 
is  also  carried  on.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary  has  a 
14th-century  tower. 
stout,  alcoholic  beverage  see  BBBR. 
Stout  Institute:  see  MKNOMONIB,  Wis. 
stove  [Old  Eng., -heated  room,  hence,  by  synec- 
doche, •heater]  Stoves  made  of  clay ,  tile,  or  earth- 
enware have  been  used  in  central  and  N  Europe 
since  Roman  times.  In  the  second  half  of  the  16th 
cent,  iron  stoves  began  to  be  cast  in  N  Europe. 
<They  were  made  of  iron  plates,  grooved  to  fit  to- 
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aether  into  a  box  There  is  a  probability  that  the 
very  first  iron  stoves  were  earthen  ones  enclosed  in 
iron  plates  These  early  rectangular  castings  were 
highly  decorated  with  Bible  scenes  and  armorial 
and  arabesque  designs,  and  they  often  bore  in- 
scriptions in  Norse,  German,  Dutch,  French,  and 
sometimes  Latin,  some  were  dated  Many  were 
highly  artistic  specimens  of  handicraft.  A  typical 
early  iron  stove  is  the  wall-jamb  or  five-plate  stove, 
which  was  fueled  from  an  adjoining  room  Prob- 
ably the  oldest  iron  stove  standing  m  its  original 
position  is  in  the  castle  at  Coburg,  Germany  Rec- 
ords indicate  that  it  was  set  up  c  1485.  Some  tile 
stoves,  dating  from  the  16th  and  17th  cent ,  ex- 
quisitely colored  and  glazed,  show  traces  of  Moor- 
ish influence  Early  Swiss  stoves  of  clay  or  brick 
without  (hunnevs  were  built  against  the  outer 
house  wall,  with  an  opening  to  tho  outside  through 
which  they  were  fueled  and  through  which  the 
smoke  might  escape  Scarcity  of  fuel  made  neces- 
sary an  economical  heat-retaining  device,  and  these 
primitive  stoves,  built  of  clay,  brick,  tiles,  or  plas- 
tered masonry,  were  common  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Holland,  Germany,  and  N  France  In 
Russia  large  brick  stoves  were  often  built  to  form  a 
partition  between  two  rooms  Bee  ause  of  the  very 
long  flue  whuh  wound  back  and  forth  inside  the 
structure,  these  could  be  heated  for  some  hours 
with  a  small  amount  of  light  fuel  The  Dutch, 
Swedish,  and  German  settlors  of  the  American 
colonies,  especially  those  of  Delaware,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  Jersey,  brought  with  thorn  the 
five-plate  stoves,  or  the  original  molds  for  casting 
them  In  1720-28  iron  founding  began  in  America, 
and  old  forges  or  foundries  made  records  of  five- 
plate  stoves  sold  in  1728  and  called  Dutch  stoves 
or,  less  commonly,  carved  stoves  These  continued 
to  be  made  till  Revolutionary  time*,  when  they 
were  superseded  by  the  English  or  10-plate  stove 
which  stood  free  of  the  wall  and  had  a  draft  or  fuel 
door  These  10-plate  inventions  could  cook  and 
warm  at  the  same  time  and  soon  came  to  replat  e,  at 
least  partially,  the  large  masonry  bread  oven,  usu- 
ally built  out  of  doors  The  stove  was  regarded  as 
a  cooking  device  supplementary  to  the  fireplace, 
near  which  it  stood  with  its  stovepipe  let  into  the 
fireplace  <  himney  Not  until  the  coal  burning  range 
with  removable  lids  came  into  general  use  about 
the  middle  of  the  19th  cent  was  the  fireplace  finally 
supplanted  as  the  chief  cooking  agenc  y  For  heat- 
ing, the  Franklin  stove,  invented  in  1743,  was  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  fireplace,  being  at  first 
only  a  portable  down-draft  iron  fireplace  which 
could  be  set  into,  or  before,  the  chimney  It  was 
soon  elaborated  into  what  was  known  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania fireplace,  with  a  grate  and  sliding  doors 
This  was  in  common  use  for  a  period  after  the 
Revolution  and  was  then  followed  by  a  miscel- 
laneous variety  of  heaters  burning  wood  and  coal 
The  base  burner,  or  magasme  <  oal  heater,  was 
widely  used  before  the  general  adoption  of  central 
heating  Since  gas  and  electricity  have  become 
generally  available,  the  range  burning  wood  or 
coal  has  been  largely  superseded  by  a  wide  variety 
of  cooking  apparatus,  using  as  fuel  natural  or  man- 
ufactured gas,  oil,  acetylene,  gasoline,  or  electricity 

Stow,  John,  15257-1605,  English  chronicler  and  an- 
tiquarian He  followed  the  tailor's  trade  in  his 
early  years,  but  after  1560  devoted  himself,  under 
the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Matthew  Parker 
whose  Society  of  Antiquaries  he  joined,  to  the  col- 
lection of  historical  documents  and  manuscripts 
His  edition  of  Chaucer  appeared  in  1661,  and  in 
1565  he  produced  a  Summane  of  Knglyshe  Chroni- 
cles. His  work  was  periodically  examined  by  the 
government,  since  Stow  was  suspected  of  Roman 
Catholic  inclinations  His  Chronicles  of  England 
(1580)  was  first  called  Annales  of  England  (it* 
best-known  title)  in  the  edition  of  1592  He  pro- 
duced editions  of  the  work  of  Raphael  Holmshed 
and  other  English  chroniclers  In  1598  there  ap- 
peared his  Survay  of  London,  an  immensely  valu- 
able account  of  the  city  in  Elmabethan  tunes  Stow 
is  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  16th-century 
chroniclers. 

Stow  (sto),  town  (pop  1,243),  E  Mass ,  WNW  of 
Boston,  settled  1681,  me  1683 

Stowe,  Calvin  Ellis  («to),  1802-86,  American  edu- 
cator, b.  Natick,  Mass  ,  grad  Bowdoin,  1824,  and 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1828,  husband  of 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  He  was  professor  of  Greek 
(1831-33)  at  Dartmouth  and  of  sacred  literature 
(1833-50)  at  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  of  which 
Lyman  Beecher  was  president.  He  married  Har- 
riet Beecher  in  1836.  He  was  also  professor  of  re- 
ligion (1850-62)  at  Bowdoin  and  of  sacred  litera- 
ture (1852-64)  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
His  works  include  Introduction  to  the  Criticism 
and  Interpretation  of  the  Btbte  (1835),  Report  on 
mementary  Instruction  in  Europe  (1837,  reprinted 
by  E  K  Knight,  1930).  and  The  Origin  and  History 
of  the  Hooks  of  the  Bible  (1867). 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher,  1811-96,  American  nov- 
elist, author  of  Unde  Tom's  Cabin,  b  Litchfield, 
Conn.  Her  father,  Lyman  Beeoher,  was  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Churoh  m  Utehfield,  and,  like 
all  the  Beeohers,  Harriet  early  developed  an  in- 
terest in  religious  problem*  and  in  •obettes  for  in- 


proving  humanity.  In  1824  she  went  to  Hartford 
to  study  and  teach  in  her  sister  Catherine's  school 
When  in  1839  her  father  became  bead  of  Lane 
Theological  Seminary  m  Cincinnati,  Harriet  began 
teaching  in  Catherine's  Cincinnati  school.  In  1836 
she  married  Professor  Calvin  Ellis  Stowe  Her 
husband  became  a  professor  at  Bowdoui  College 
m  1850,  and  it  was  in  Brunswick,  Maine,  that 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  was  written  She  had  seen 
slavery  in  Kentucky  and  helped  fugitive  slaves  in 
Ohio,  her  brother  Charles  had  told  her  of  New 
Orleans  slaveowners  and  overseers,  and  her  bt  other 
Edward  had  fanned  her  hatred  of  slavery  to  a  white 
heat  Encouraged  by  her  husband,  she  wrote  Unde 
Tom's  Cabin;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly  to  be  pub- 
lished serially  m  an  abolitionist  paper,  the  National 
Bra  It  ran  from  June  5, 1851,  to  April  1,  1852,  and 
was  published  as  a  two-volume  book  by  John  P 
Jewett  of  Boston  in  1852  Although  abolitionist* 
criticized  her  for  presenting  some  of  the  favorable 
aspects  of  slavery  and  the  slaveholders  condemned 
her  book  as  unfair,  the  effect  of  Unde  Tom's  Cabin 
was  an  incalculable  factor  in  preparing  foi  the 
American  Civil  War  In  one  year  over  300,000 
copies  were  sold,  and  the  dramatisation  by  G  L 
AIKBN  held  the  stage  over  a  long  period  The  book 
was  translated  into  many  foieign  languages,  and 
when  its  author  visited  Europe  in  1853,  she  wan 
overwhelmed  with  honors  In  1856  Mrs  Stowe's 
second  novel  of  slavery,  Dred,  waa  published  Her 
writing  waa  accomplished  under  stress  of  manifold 
domestic  cares,  she  was  the  mother  of  six  children 
(one  son  died  in  Cincinnati)  She  was  always 
harassed  by  financial  worries,  for  in  spite  of  the 
great  popularity  of  her  books,  her  earnings  from 
them  were  never  great,  and  both  she  and  her  hu«- 
band  were  unbusinesslike  and  genet  ous  Later 
novels,  all  set  m  New  England,  were  The  Minister's 
Wooing  (1859),  The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island  (1862), 
and  Old  Town  Folks  ( 1869 )  Religious  Poems  ( 1867 ) 
contains  her  famous  hymn,  SiUl,  Still  with  Thee 
In  1869  the  Atlantic  Monthly  published  her  Lady 
Byron  Vindicated,  which  by  its  accusations  against 
Lord  Byron  aroused  much  criticism  both  of  Mrs 
Stowe  and  of  the  Atlantic  Mrs  Stowe  was  in- 
terested in  such  reform  movements  as  temperance 
and  woman  suffrage  in  addition  to  the  antislavery 
cause,  she  never  allied  herself  with  the  abolitionists, 
whom  she  considered  extremists  Her  life  was  sad- 
dened by  the  drowning  of  one  son  and  by  the  wound- 
ing at  Gettysburg  and  later  disappearance  of  an- 
other  See  her  Life  and  Letters  (ed  by  Annie  Fields, 
1897),  biography  by  her  son  and  her  grandson 
(191 1) ,  Forrest  Wilson,  Crusaderin  Crinoline  (1941) 
Stowe  (sto),  town  (pop  1,741),  N  central  Vt ,  m  a 
valley  between  Mt  Mansfield  and  Hogback,  char- 
tered 1763,  first  settled  1794  It  includes  Stowe 
village  (pop  540),  resort  and  winter  sports  center 
In  heavily  timbered  country,  the  village  has  a 
woodenware  industry 
strabismus  see  CROSS-FIVE 

Strsbo  (stra'bo),  b  c  63  B  C.,  d  after  AD  21, 
Greek  geographer  and  historian,  b  Amasia,  Ponttw 
He  studied  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Rome,  and 
Alexandria  and  traveled  in  Europe,  North  Africa, 
and  W  Asia  Pnrnanlj  a  historian,  he  wrote  a 
group  of  historical  sketches  (47  books)  quoted  by 
later  authors  but  almost  entirely  lost  His  geog- 
raphy, written  subsequently,  is  based  on  his  own 
observations  and  on  the  works  of  his  predecessors, 
including  Homer,  Eratosthenes,  Polybms,  and  Poe- 
idomus,  it  contains  historical  material  as  well  at* 
descriptions  of  places  and  peoples  and  is  a  neh 
source  of  ancient  knowledge  of  the  world  Its 
value  is  uneven,  in  great  part  because  Strabo  at- 
tributed to  Homer  an  a<  curate  knowledge  of  places 
and  peoples  mentioned  in  his  epics  and  because  he 
virtually  disregarded  Herodotus'  information, 
which  was  often  firsthand  The  geography  (extant 
except  for  part  of  the  seventh  book)  is  divided  into 
17  books,  two  mtrodu*  tury,  eight  on  Europe,  six 
on  Asia,  and  one  on  Africa,  mainly  Egypt.  Al- 
though a  Latin  translation  appeared  in  1472,  the 
first  printed  edition  m  the  original  Greek  was  the 
Aldme  (1516)  There  are  numerous  modern  edi- 
tions and  translations  into  several  languages  See 
the  Loeb  Classical  Library  edition,  The  Geography 
of  Strabo  (ed  by  H  L  Jones,  8  vois ,  1917-32), 
consisting  of  the  Greek  text  with  an  English  trans- 
lation and  an  mtioduction  on  Strabo's  life  and 
works 

Strachtn,  John  (strdn),  1778-1867,  Canadian  prel- 
ate, first  Anglican  bishop  (1839-67)  of  Toronto. 
Emigrating  (1799)  from  Scotland,  he  opened  a 
boys  school  at  Kingston,  Ont ,  and  later  opened 
one  at  Cornwall  which  became  widely  known.  In 
1803  he  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  and 
was  made  rector  of  Cornwall  and  later  (1812)  of 
York  (Toronto).  As  a  member  of  the  executive 
council  of  Upper  Canada  (1815-36)  and  of  the 
legislative  council  (1820*41),  he  waa  an  influential 
leader  on  the  Conservative  side.  A  man  Of  tre- 
mendous energy  and  will,  Strachan  worked  ear- 
nestly in  the  cause  of  education,  but  always  firmly 
'  '  Anglican  church  of  ail 


advocated  control  by  the  __ 
institutions  of  learning.  He 
taining  (1827)  a  charter  for 


influential  in  ob- 

. ing>  College  (of 

appointed  first  president),  tot*  «0* 
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tabllshed  tinder  full  church  direction.  Before  the 
college  was  finally  founded  (1848),  under  a  some- 
what modified  charter,  Straehan  had  become  arch- 
dean  of  York  (1825)  and  bishop  of  Toronto  (1830) 
In  the  long  struggle  to  nettle  the  matter  of  the 
Clergy  Reserves,  he  unequivocally  maintained  that 
the  Anglican  church  had  the  sole  claim  to  their  en- 
joyment. Before  King's  College  was  reorganised 
(1860)  as  the  nonsectarian  Univ.  of  Toronto,  he 
had  resigned  (1848)  in  protest  over  the  impending 
change  and  had  undertaken  the  establishment  of 
Trinity  College  (now  part  of  the  Univ  of  Toronto), 
which  was  opened  in  1852  under  church  control, 
although  soon  secularized  See  C.  H  Mockridge, 
The  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada 
(1896),  W  B  Hoeney,  ed  ,  Leaders  of  the  Canadian 
Church  (1918),  T  B  lloberton,  The  Fighting 
Bishop  (1926) 

Str«chey,  John  (Evelyn  John  St  Loe  Strachey) 
(str&'che,  6v'lln,  stint  165'),  1901-,  English  states- 
man and  writer  Son  of  the  journalist  John  St  Loe 
Strachey,  he  attended  Oxford,  where  he  was  in- 
terested m  socialism  He  became  editor  of  the 
Miner,  the  organ  of  th«  British  Miners'  Federa- 
tion, and  served  as  a  Labour  member  of  Pa?  liament 
from  1929  to  1931,  but  withdrew  from  the  party 
with  Oswald  Moslev  in  1931  He  soon  became 
alienated  from  Mosley,  however,  and  moved  in  the 
direction  of  Marxism  The  Coming  Struggle  for 
Power  (1932),  his,  best-known  work,  was  followed 
bv  other  books  on  politic  al  and  economic  theory — 
The  Nature  of  Capitalist  Crisis  (1935),  The  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Socialism  (1936),  and  A  Programme 
for  Progress  (1939)  Strachey  served  in  the  Royal 
Air  Force  in  the  Second  World  War  In  1943  he 
rejoined  the  Labour  party,  and  on  hiH  election  to 
Commons  in  1945  he  was  made  undersecretary  of 
state  for  air  m  Clement  Attlee's  cabinet  From 
1946  to  1950  he  served  as  food  minister,  after  his 
reelection  in  1950  he  was  appointed  war  minister 

Strachey,  John  St.  Loe  (sunt  loo'),  1860-1927,  Eng- 
liah  journalist  He  was  editor  of  CornhiU  Magazine 
and  later  publisher  and  editor  of  the  London  Spec- 
tator  Among  his  works  are  The  Manufacture  of 
Paupers  (1907),  The  Adventure  of  twing  (1922), 
and  American  Soundings  (1926)  See  biography 
by  hw  wife  (1911) 

Strachey,  Lytton  (Giles  Lytton  Strachoy)  1880- 
1932,  English  biographer  Educated  at  Cambridge, 
he  began  hw  literary  career  with  Landmarks 
«n  French  Literature  (1912)  Eminent  Victorians 
(1918) .  a  volume  of  short  biographies  which  marked 
a  departure  in  the  genre,  had  wit,  insight,  and  a 
brilliant  style  This  series  of  miniatures  was  fol- 
lowed by  Queen  Victoria  (1921),  Books  and  Charac- 
ters (1922),  Pope  (1925),  Eheabethand  Essex  (1928), 
and  Portraits  in  Miniature  (1931)  See  Max  Beer- 
bohm,  Lytton  Strachey  (1943) 

Strtchey,  William,  fl  1606--18,  English  colonial 
historian  In  1609  he  sailed  for  Virginia  in  the 
expedition  commanded  by  Sir  George  Somers, 
but  was  wrecked  in  the  Bermudas  with  Sir  Thomas 
GATFS  On  his  arrival  at  Virginia  (1610)  he  was 
made  secretary  of  the  colony  He  returned  to 
England  m  1611  His  writings,  which  are  prime 
sources  of  American  history,  include  an  account 
of  the  shipwreck  (which  is  reflected  m  Shakspere's 
Tempest)  and  of  Virginia  (in  Samuel  Purchas's 
Hakhiytus  Posthumus;  or,  Purchas  His  Pilgrims, 
1625,  reprinted  1906)  and  The  Histone  of  Travaile 
into  Virginia  Britannia  (first  pub.  from  the  manu- 
script by  the  Hakluyt  Society,  R  H  Major,  ed  , 
1849)  He  also  drafted  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
colonv  (1612) 

Stradella,  Alessandro  (alfe-snn'dro  straderia),  c 
1645-1682,  Italian  composer  of  the  baroque  period 
Outstanding  are  his  six  extant  oratorios,  including 
San  Giovanni  Battista,  said  to  have  been  regarded  by 
him  as  his  masterpiece  He  also  composed  operas, 
cantatas,  and  other  vocal  works  and  concerti  grossi 
Handel  borrowed  certain  of  his  musical  ideas  Few 
facts  but  many  legends  exist  concerning  his  life,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  assassinated  at  the  behest  of  a 
Venetian  nobleman  with  whose  mistress  Stradella 
had  eloped  His  life  is  the  subject  of  an  opera  by 
Flotow 

Stradivari,  Antonio  (ant6'ny6  stradeva're)  or  Anto- 
nius  Stradlvtrius  (anto'neas  strftdlva'reus),  1644- 
1737,  Italian  violmmaker  of  Cremona,  pupil  of 
Niccold  Amati  He  was  apprenticed  to  Amati 
c.1658  and  may  have  remained  with  him  until 
Amati's  death  in  1684  Stradivari's  earliest  extant 
label  is  dated  1666,  and  his  last  1737.  His  finest 
instruments  were  made  after  1700  Careful  re- 
search by  the  Hills  (W  H  ,  A  F  ,  and  A  E )  of 
London  revealed  that  he  produced  at  least  1,116 
instruments,  of  which  540  violins,  12  violas,  and  50 
cellos  were  known  to  them  He  also  made  viols, 
guitars,  and  mandolins  His  workmanship  brought 
the  violin  to  perfection,  and  later  craftsmen  have 
tried  to  imitate  his  instruments  He  was  recognised 
hi  his  time,  and  his  communions  included  those 
from  James  II  of  England  and  Charles  III  of  Spain 
Two  of  his  sons,  Francesco  Stradivari  (1671-1743) 
and  Qmobono  Stradivari  (1679-1742),  worked 
with  him-  and  continued  the  craft  after1  hi*  death, 
producing  a  number  of  fine  instruments.  See  W  H 
Hill,  A.  P.  HiR,  and  A.  E.  Hill,  Antonio  Stradivari. 
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His  Life  and  Work  (1902);  E.  N.  Doring,  How 
Many  Stradtf  (1946). 

Stratford,  Thomas  Went  worth,  1st  earl  of,  1593- 
1641,  English  statesman,  studied  at  Cambridge  and 
the  Inner  Temple  Entering  Parliament  in  1614, 
he  took  little  active  part  until  1625,  when  he  op- 
posed possible  war  with  Spain  Thereupon  he  was 
excluded  from  Parliament  by  being  made  sheriff 
of  Yorkshire  In  1627  he  refused  to  pay  a  forced 
loan  to  the  king,  and  when  in  1628  he  supported  a 
moderate  form  of  the  Petition  of  Right  he  was 
leader  of  Parliament  against  Charles  I  When  Sir 
John  Eliot  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  succeeded  in 
carrying  their  more  severe  form  of  the  petition,  ho 
lost  that  leadership.  Created  baron  and  via*  ount 
in  1628  and  made  president  of  the  council  of  the 
north,  he  aligned  himself  in  favor  of  the  king's 
prerogative  on  condition  of  proper  curbs  H©  was 
lord  deputy  of  Ireland  (1632-39),  and  there  his 
hated  policy  of  "Thorough"  was  his  method  of  en- 
forcing autocratically  the  king's  rule  and  the  king's 
peace  He  cleared  the  sea  of  pirates  and  bolstered 
[trade  and  industry,  always  with  an  eye  to  England's 
profit  He  had  counseled  severe  measures  against 
the  Scots,  and  hia  extension  of  the  plantation  of 
Ulster  (see  IRFI  AW>)  and  enforcement  of  adherence 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  epiacopacj'  were  de- 
signed to  aid  the  king  in  the  Bishops'  Wars  in 
Scotland  In  England  in  1639  he  was,  with  Arc  h- 
bishop  Laud,  Charles's  chief  adviser  In  1640  ho 
raised  an  army  in  Ireland  to  use  against  Scotland, 
but  was  forced  to  leave  it  in  Ireland  When  the 
Long  Parliament  assembled  (1640),  it  was  declared 
that  he  meant  to  use  the  Irish  soldiers  against 
English  aubjec  ts,  and  mainly  for  that  reason  im- 
peachment proceedings  against  him  began  Trea- 
son not  being  proved,  a  bill  of  attainder  was  finally 
passed,  which  Charles  after  long  hesitation  signed, 
and  Strafford  was  beheaded  See  biograpluea  by 
W  A  H  C  Burghclore  (1931),  C  V  Wedgwood 
(1935),  and  F  W  F  8  Birkenhead  (1938) 
strain,  in  engineering'  see  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS 
Straits*  see  DAKDANKLLKS  and  BOSPORUS 
Straits  Settlements,  former  British  crown  colonv  in 
Malaya  A  joint  administration  for  PENANO,  MA- 
LACCA, and  SINGAPORE  was  established  by  the 
British  East  India  Company  in  1826  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  company  (1858),  tho  Straits  Set- 
tlements were  for  nine  years  under  the  control  of 
the  India  Office  The  crown  colony  was  estab- 
lished in  1867  and  dissolved  in  1946  Christmas 
Island,  the  Cocos  or  Keeling  Islands,  and  Labuan 
(in  Borneo)  were  at  various  times  parts  of  the 
colony 

Stralsund  (shtral'zflont*),  city  (pop  60,389),  Pom- 
erama,  NE  Germany,  after  1945  included  in  Meck- 
lenburg It  is  a  seaport  on  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic 
Sea  opposite  the  island  of  Rugen,  and  it  has  ship- 
yards, machine-building  plants,  sugar  refineries, 
and  a  food-processing  industry  Founded  in  1209, 
Stralsund  became  a  leading  member  of  the  HAN- 
SB  ATIC  LEAGUE  By  the  Treaty  of  Stralsund  ( 1 370) 
the  league  imposed  on  Waldemar  IV  of  Denmark  a 
humiliating  peace  which  made  the  league  supreme 
in  the  Baltic  Stralsuiid  was  virtually  independent 
of  the  dukes  of  Pomerama,  and  in  the  Thirty 
Years  War  the  city  withstood  (1628)  a  siege  by 
Wallenstem  It  was  aided  bv  Danish,  then  by 
Swedish,  troops,  and  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 

C8)  it  passed  to  Sweden  It  was  taken  by  the 
ch  in  1807  and  passed  to  Denmark  by  the 
Treaty  of  Kiel  (1814)  and  to  Prussia  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  (1815)  In  the  Second  World  War, 
Stralsund,  which  was  rich  in  medieval  architc<  ture, 
suffered  heavy  damage  Its  citv  hall  and  several 
churches  date  from  the  13th  and  14th  cent 

stramonium:  see  JIMSON  WEED 

Strand,  street  in  London,  running  roughly  parallel 
with  the  Thames  from  the  Temple  to  Trafalgar 
Square  It  is  a  street  of  hotels,  theaters,  and  office 
buildings,  the  mam  artery  between  the  City  and 
the  West  End 

String,  James  Jesse  (string),  1813-56,  American 
Mormon  leader,  b  Cayuga  co  ,  N  Y  A  successful 
lawyer  and  teacher,  he  migrated  in  1843  to  Wiscon- 
sin, was  converted  to  Mormonism,  and  at  the  death 
of  Joseph  Smith  (1844)  claimed  the  succession, 
saying  that  he  had  had  a  vision  in  which  God  had 
proc  laimed  him  prophet  Excommunicated,  Strang 
organised  a  colony  in  Walworth  co  ,  Wis  ,  calling 
it  Voree  Many  Mormons  unwilling  to  accept  the 
leadership  of  Brigham  Young  were  attracted  to 
Strang's  colony  In  1846  a  confereiu  e  of  the  c  hurch 
in  Michigan  proclaimed  Strang  prophet  and  first 
president  Aware  of  the  difficulty  of  founding  his 
ideal  community  in  a  Gentile  neighborhood,  he 
sought  a  more  suitable  site  In  1847  he  selected 
Beaver  Island  in  Lake  Michigan,  then  sparsely 
peopled  by  trappers  and  fishermen  There  he 
established  a  colony,  driving  out  other  settlers  and 
setting  up  a  despotic  rule.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
mainland  were  violently  opposed  to  the  Mormon 
colony,  and  public  opinion  anally  forced  the  Federal 
government  to  bring  numerous  charges  against 
Strang,  but  he  successfully  defended  himself  His 
power  over  the  Mormons  increased,  in  1850  he  was 
crowned  King  James,  and  he  was  later  elected  to 
the  Michigan  house  of  representatives  Has  harsh 
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rule  had  made  him  bitter  enemies,  however,  and  m 
1856  he  was  assassinated  The  colony  was  soon  dis- 
persed and  the  land  and  property  seised  by  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mainland  SeeM  M  Quaife,  Kingdom 
of  St  James  (1930),  O  W  Riegel,  Crown  of  Glory 
(1935) 

Strang,  William,  1869-1921,  British  engraver  and 
painter,  studied  under  Alphonse  Legros  at  the 
Slade  School  of  Art,  London  He  later  became  m- 
structor  there  He  produced  over  700  plates,  in- 
cluding etchings,  burin  and  wood  engravings,  mei- 
zotinth,  and  lithographs.  He  is  best  known,  per- 
haps, for  Inn  portrait  etchings,  including  those  of 
Stevenson,  Hardy,  and  Kipling  His  self-portrait 
in  oil  w  in  the  Tato  Gallery,  London 

Strange,  Sir  Robert,  1721-92,  British  engraver  The 
outstanding  hue  engraver  of  his  day,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  ac  adenucs  of  Rome,  Florence,  Bo- 
logna, ami  France*  and  is  the  only  English  engraver 
whose  portrait  was  painted  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
Vatican  print  room  A  Jacobite  who  had  fought 
for  the  Stuarts,  he  was  out  of  favor  at  court  through 
his  early  c  areer  His  most  distinguished  works  were 
Van  D>ck'*  Charles  f  with  His  Horse  and  Charles  I 
in  His  Robes  For  his  engraving  of  West's  Apothe- 
osia  of  the  Royal  Children  he  wan  knighted  in  1787 

Strangford  Lough  (strang'furd  I6kh'),  inlet  of  the 
Irish  Sea,  17  mi  long  and  4  mi  wide,  Co  Down, 
Northern  Ireland,  entered  through  a  5-mile  strait 

Stranraer  (strunr-u-',  stran-),  burgh  (1931  pop 
b,527,  1948  estimated  pop  8,394),  Wigtownshire, 
Scotland,  at  the  head  of  Loth  Ryan  It  is  a  sea- 
port, the  run  to  Larne,  m  Northern  Ireland,  is  but 
a  short  one  Strauraer's  16th-century  castle  was 
occupied  in  1682  by  Bonnie  Dundee  The  chief 
industry  is  fishing 

Straparola,  Giovanni  Francesco  (jovan'ne  francha'- 
skOstrapaio'UO.b  near  end  of  15th  cent  ,d  c  1557, 
Italian  novelist  and  poet  He  wrote  lync  verse  and 
a  collection  of  tales,  Le  piacevoh  notti  (1550-54, 
Eng  tr  ,  The  Mights  of  Straparola,  1894),  notable 
for  their  inclusion  in  artistic  form  of  stones  from 
folklore 

Strasbourg  (stras'burg,  Fr  struzboor'),  Ger  Strass- 
hurg  (8htrWbot>rk),  city  (pop  167,149),  capital  of 
Bas-Rhin  dept ,  E  France,  on  the  111  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Rhine  The  intellectual  and  com- 
mercial capital  of  Alsace,  it  also  has  various  manu- 
factures, notably  tanneries  and  breweries,  and  a 
river  port  on  the  Rhino  Strasbourg  goose-liver 
pdtf  is  justly  famous  The  ancient  Argentoratum, 
an  unpoi  tarit  Roman  city  in  the  province  of  Upper 
Germany,  it  became  an  episcopal  see  in  the  4th 
cent  Destroyed  (455)  by  the  Huns,  it  rose  again 
aa  Stratoburgum  After  it  became  part  (870)  of 
Germany,  Strasbourg,  with  a  considerable  rural 
area  around  it,  came  under  the  temporal  rule  of  its 
bishops  However,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  burghers 
secured,  after  some  struggles,  the  status  of  a  free 
imperial  city  for  the  city  proper  (13th  cent )  A 
revolution  in  the  14th  cent  established  a  corpora- 
tive government,  m  wluch  the  guilds  played  an  im- 
portant part  Here  medieval  German  literature 
reached  its  flower  in  GOTTFRIED  VON  STRASSBURG, 
and  here  GUTENBERG  may  have  invented  the  print- 
ing press  Strasbourg  accepted  the  Reformation, 
pla>  ed  an  important  part  in  the  efforts  to  reconcile 
the  doctrines  of  Zwingli  with  those  of  Luther  (see 
BUCER,  Martin),  and  in  1608  joined  the  Protestant 
Union  Calvin  came  here  in  1538  after  his  first 
sojourn  in  Geneva,  a  Protestant  university  was 
founded  in  1538  In  1681  Louis  XIV,  on  a  slight 
pretext,  seized  the  free  city,  which  was  confirmed 
m  French  possession  by  the  Treaty  of  Rvswick 
(1697)  The  persecutions  of  French  Protestants 
after  1 685  were  not  carried  into  Strasbourg,  which 
raised  little  objection  to  the  annexation  Stras- 
bourg enthusiastically  embraced  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  from  that  time  increasingly  adopted 
French  customs  and  French  speech  It  was  severe- 
ly bombarded  by  the  Prussians  in  1870  and  passed 
to  Germany  by  the  Treaty  of  Frankfurt  (1871) 
It  was  recovered  by  France  in  1919  Oc  cupied  by 
Germans  from  1940  to  1944,  the  city  suffeted  con- 
siderable destnittiou  in  the  Second  World  War 
Most  historical  monuments,  however,  were  saved 
Chief  among  these  is  the  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral, begun  in  1015  and  completed  in  1439,  a  mas- 
terpiece of  Rhenish  architecture,  with  a  single  spire 
466  ft  high  and  with  a  famous  astronomic  clock 
installed  m  1574 

Strasbourg,  Oath  of,  842.  oath  sworn  by  Charles 
the  Bald  (later  Emperor  CHARLES  II)  and  Louis 
THE  GERMAN  in  •solemnizing  their  alliance  against 
their  brother,  Emperor  LOTH  AIR  I  The  chief  politi- 
cal result  of  this  alliance  was  the  Treaty  of  Verdun 
(843,  see  VKKOUN,  TREATY  OF)  The  oath  was 
spoken  b\  each  brother  in  the  language  of  the 
other's  followers,  so  that  they  could  understand  it 
The  version  used  by  Louis  is  the  oldest  known 
specimen  of  French. 

Strasburg.  1  (strds'bftrg,  stras'-)  Village  (pop 
1,297),  E  Ohio,  8W  of  Canton,  settled  1810,  laid 
out  1827,  me  1893  Firebrick  is  made  here  Beach 
City  Dam  is  2  mi  north  2  (stras'burg)  Residen- 
tial borough  (pop.  1,048),  SE  Pa.,  SE  of  Lancaster. 
settled  c.1733,  me  1816  3  (stras'bftrg)  Town 
(pop.  1,968),  N  Va .  in  the  Shenaodoab.  Valley 
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STRATEGY  AND  TACTICS 

8SW  of  Winchester,  m  a  lumber,  dairy,  and  farm 
area,  founded  c  1761,  me  1922    Crystal  Caverns, 
Hupp's  Fort  (c  1766)  and  Harmony  Hall  or  Fort 
Bowman  (c.1753)  are  near  by 
Strftssburg,  France  see  BTRASHOUHO. 
strategy  and  tactics,  in  warfare,  the  general  scheme 
for  the  attainment  of  an  objective  and  the  elements 
of  action  which  the  scheme  coordinates    To  Phny 
the  Elder  military  strategy  was  generalship,  and 
19  centuries  later  it  is  still  defined  by  some  as  the 
science  (by  others,  as  the  art)  of  generalship    One 
of  the  foremost  military  theoreticians,  Karl  von 
Clausewitz,  described  -strategy  as  the  planning  of  a 
whole  campaign  and  tactics  as  the  planning  of  a 
single  battle    A  contradiction  developed  when  he 
also  introduced  the  idea  that  war  is  merely  a  con- 
tinuation of  political  intercourse    Clearh ,  if  mili- 
tary action  is  an  adjunct  to  polities,  the  strategy  of 
the  general  is  not  the  dominant  scheme,  it  is  onlv 
part  of  a  larger  pattein     Clauscwitz's  theory  of 
"total   warfare"   subordinated   all   of  a   nation's 
resources  to  the  task  of  attaining  an  objective 
(notably,  winning  the  war)     To  this  lie  gave  the 
name  "grand  strategy,"  making  military  strategy, 
in  effect,  tactics     A    H    Jornini,  a  staff  officer  of 
Napoleon  and  a  contemporary  of  Clausewitz,  re- 
garded strategy  as  the  art  of  getting  fore  es  on  the 
field  of  battle  and  tactics  as  the  conduct  of  the 
forces  on  the  battlefield    This  view  was  developed 
by  the  Prussian  general  C   F   von  der  Golrz,  who 
associated  strategy  with  the  large-scale  measures 
which  serve  to  bring  fore  es  into  play  at  the  decisive 
point  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  possible, 
while  assigning  to  tactics  all  that  is  done  in  the  en- 
gagement itself     Another  approach  looks  upon 
strategy  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  bat- 
tle, with  tactics  as  the  means  of  defeating  him  in 
battle    Despite  the  dearth  of  source  material  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  his  campaigns,  C\rus  the 
Great  has  come  to  occupy  in  mihtarv  history  a 
place  as  the  first  accomplished  strategist    It  was, 
however,  the  destroyer  of  the  Persian  Empire  that 
Cyrus  built  who  was  the  towering  figure  m  early 
military  science — Alexander  the  Great     He  con- 
verted into  principles  of  warfare  the  ideas  of  re- 
serves, pursuit  of  the  eneinv,  building  up  supplies 
(stockpiling),  and  elaborate  scouting  (intelligence) 
In  the  Punic  Wars  (between  Rome  and  Carthage) 
Hannibal  emerged  as  a  superlative  commander 
His  victory  at  Cannae,  in  which  he  defeated  (216 
B  C )  the  Roman  armies  of  Aemilms  Paullus  and 
Terentius  Varro,  became  the  classic  of  encircle- 
ment    Hannibal's  reputation  is  more  that  of  a 
tactician,  since  faulty  strategy  was  subsequently 
his  undoing    SCIPIO  AFRICANUS  MAJOH,   though 
victorious,  was  rated  lower  than  defeated  Hannibal 
The  study  of  military  theory  captured  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  later  Byzantine  emperors,  who  hoped 
to  restore  the  glory  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  its 
height      They    analyzed    the   operations   of    the 
Roman  legions  and  reduced  the  studies  to  what 
may  be  called  the  foundations  of  military  science 
Stratffficon  (t  678)  <  ompiled  by  the  later  Lmperor 
Maurice  and   Tactics  (c  900)  issued  by  Emperor 
Leo  VI  (Leo  the  Wise)  are  exhaustive  treatises  on 
the  subject     In  the  Middle  Ages  in   the   West 
military  science  declined,  though  aiegecraft  was 
deeply  studied     The  Crusaders  conducted  them- 
selves either  in  total  ignorance  or  in  conspicuous 
violation  of  the   most  elementary   principles   of 
military    functioning      Scientific   warfare   in   the 
West  began  with  Jan   Zizka,  the  leader  of  the 
Czech  Hussites,  m  the  first  quarter  of  the  16th 
cent     He  adopted  the  wagon-fort  as  the  unit  of 
tactics,  made  artillery  a  maneuverable  arm.  arid 
was  the  first  commander  to  handle  cavalry,  in- 
fantry, and  artillery  in  efficient  tactical  combina- 
tion. The  belief  that  mobility  is  a  better  protec  tion 
than  armor  (a  lesson  that  brings  to  mind  the 
Maginot,  Siegfried,  and  Mannerheim  lines)   was 
evolved  by  Zizka     The  strategists  and  tac  tic  mns 
who  developed  further  the  prac  tire  of  warfare  in- 
clude the  duke  of  Marlborough,  Prince  Kugene  of 
Savoy,   Frederick   II   of   Prussia,    Napoleon,   the 
duke  of  Wellington,  H    K    B    von  Moltke,  and 
Alfred  von  Schheffen     Among  outstanding  Amer- 
ican generals  who  developed  the  se  icnc  e  were  W  T 
Sherman  and  T  J   (Stonewall)  Jac  kson     Some  of 
the  classic  works  of  theoretical  military  science  are 
those  of  Niccold  Machiavelli,  A    II    Jommi,  and 
Karl  von  Clausewitz    Machiavelli  m  his  Dell'  arte 
delta  guerra  [on  the  art  of  war]  (1521)  advocated  a 
marriage  of  weapons  of  gunpowder  with  the  am  lent 
tactics  of  the  Roman   legion  or  Greek  phalanx 
Jormni,  of  Swiss  origin  but  a  general  in  Napoleon's 
arniv,  wrote  Prfaw  de  I'art  de  la  Querre  (summary  of 
the  art  of  war)  (1836),  setting  forth  a  system  of 
warfare  that  largely  governed  the  strategy  and 
tactics  of  19th-century  wars    The  introduction  of 
new    weapons    swiftly    outmoded    his    concepts 
Clause witz's  On  War  (1832)  is  a  philosophy  of 
war,  and  it  rooted  itself  in  the  thinking  of  the 
German  general  staffs     Clausewitz  strongly  in- 
fluenced Erich  Ludendorff,  the  German  chief  of 
staff  m  the  First  World  War  who  in  turn  put  his 
ideas  m  a  book  entitled  Der  totale  Krieg  (the  total 
war]  (1921)   The  volume  Lectures  on  P  S  R   III 
(1932)  by  the  British  authority  on  military  science, 
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J.  F.  C.  Fuller,  was  intended  for  the  British  army,  were  still  supplied  with  special -equipment  for 
but  the  contents  exerted  greater  influence  on  other  ramming.  Jomml's  dictum  that  new  weapons  alter 
European  armies  The  Czech  forces  were  organized  the  practice  but  not  the  principles  of  warfare  was 
on  the  lines  suggested  by  Fuller,  and  Heinz  Gude-  tested  five  times,  first  with  the  steam  warship,  with 
nan,  Germany  s  foremost  tank  expert  during  the  iron-hulled  warship,  with  armorclad  ships  hav- 
Hitler's  rule,  was  also  indoctrinated  with  Fuller's  ing  heavy  ordnance,  with  the  submarine,  and  lastly 
theories  S  K  Timoshenko,  a  marshal  of  the 
USSR,  insisted  that  Ins  officers  use  three  books  for 
constant  reference  Clausewitz's  On  War,  Guilio 
Douhet's  Command  of  the  Air  (1942),  and  J  F  C 
Fuller's  Lectures  on  F  S  R  HI.  It  is  known  that 
the  lessons  m  strategy  taught  by  the  general  staff 
and  command  school  of  the  IT  S  army  were  strong- 
ly influenced  by  the  thinking  of  Marshal  Foch  of 
France  The  American  experts  reduced  their  lessons 
in  strategy  to  eight  principles— offensive  action, 
combat  power  concentration,  economy  of  force, 
mobility ,  surprise,  security,  cooperation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  objective  Thev  stressed  at 
every  turn  the  maxim,  "Be  strongest  at  tho  deci- 
sive point  "  The  Second  World  War  saw  revolu- 
tionary changes  in  strategic  doctrine  Both  tho 
c  emviction  that  the  subjugation  of  an  enemy  power 
was  best  accomplished  by  defeating  its  armed 
forces  in  battle  and  its  corollars  that  the  concen- 
tration of  all  available  weapons  should  be  directed 
against  them  yielded  to  new  concepts  Tho  new 
view  held  that  by  means  of  concentrated  attacks 
on  centers  of  production,  on  key  <  communication 
areas,  and  on  centers  of  population  the  enemy  could 
be  deprived  of  weapons  and  other  needs,  that  the 
economic  and  pin  st<  al  life  of  his  country  would  be 
so  dislocated  as  to  induce  him  to  sue  for  peace  Also 
present  in  tho  thinking  was  the  expec  tation  that  a 


with  naval  aircraft  Changing  concepts  of  strategy 
and  tactics  accompanied  the  new  weapons.  The 
advent  of  the  ateam  warship  brought  changes  in  the 
strategy  of  maritime  war  These  changes  were  oc- 
casioned by  the  increased  speeds,  freedom  from 
reliance  on  the  wind,  the  introduction  of  the  fuel 
problem,  and  the  modification  of  maritime  geog- 
raphy m  terms  of  days  of  voyage  A  host  of  dif- 
ferences in  tactics  ensued  Despite  recurrent  up- 
heavals in  strategic  and  tactical  conceptions,  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  sea  power,  which  is  to  re- 
tain sea-borne  communications  and  to  deny  com- 
munications to  the  enemy,  is  still  the  objective. 
The  development  of  new  weapons  of  sea  warfare 
made  ships  more  rather  than  less  dependent  upon 
bases  Fuel  and  ammunition  needs  point  up  this 
dependence  In  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  cent 
Alfred  T  MAHAN  wrote  on  the  importance  of  SEA 
POWEH  and  naval  strategy  His  thinking  has  had 
and  still  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  develop- 
ment of  navies  A  theme  to  which  he  referred 
again  and  again  was  that  a  navy  justifies  its  exist- 
j  to  the  extent  that  it  is  capable  of  protecting 


sufficiently  terrorized  population  would  lose  the 
\vill  to  continue  the  war  Military  am  raft  were  the 
c  hief  basis  for  this  departure  The  proponents  of 
the  idea  that  the  war  could  be  won  through  air 


the  idea  that  the  war  could  be  won  through  air     First  World  War,  that  of  the  battle  of  Jutland 
power  alone  proved  to  be  wrong  m  their  under-      (1916),  ended  indecisively.    The  SUBMARINE  al- 


merchant  shipping  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  his 
concepts  of  strategy  for  the  naval  establishment 
fitted  into  a  framework  of  grand  strategy  or  war 
planning  Economic -political  considerations  were 
paramount  in  his  c  one  eption  of  naval  function. 
Wireless)  communication  m  nayal  combat  opera- 
tions began  with  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of 
1904-6  The  one  great  naval  engagement  of  the 
First  World  War,  that  of  the  battle  of  Jutland 


estimation  of  the  other  arms  (e  g  infantry  .art: 
and  naval  vessels),  but  they  did  succeed  in  estab- 
lishing the  importance  of  aircraft  The  strategic 
considerations  that  developed  with  air  power  led  to 
the  division  of  air  strength  into  two  groups — 
strategic  bombing  and  tactical  support  This 
duality  represented  a  violation  of  a  cardinal  rule  of 
total  war.  exclusive  concentration  of  everv  part  of 
all  arms  against  the  enemy's  battle  array  The 
wisdom  or  lack  of  wisdom  m  departing  from  this 
traditional  strategic  cone  ept  is  still  uncertain  The 
problem  is  being  debated  by  military  theoreticians 
and  practitioners  The  availability  of  the  detailed 
results  of  the  large-scale  bombardment  of  the 
enemv  homelands  and  industrial  c  oneentrations, 
practiced  bv  day,  by  night,  and  to  the  degree  of 
saturation,  have  not  settled  the  Questions  In  fac  t, 
they  have  intensified  the  partisanship  The  same 
data  is  used  to  support  opposing  sides  m  the  dispute 
between  various  service  arms  In  the  course  of  tho 
SCH  ond  World  War  responsibilities  were  placed  on 
three  general  levels,  and  the  division  epitomized 
the  changes  in  strategic  concepts  The  supreme 
strategy  (or,  as  it  is  called,  war  planning)  was  done 
at  the  highest  level — by  F  D  Roosevelt,  Joseph 


tered  many  naval  patterns  after  the  beginning  of 
the  First  World  War  The  development  of  air 
power  also  led  to  a  host  of  changes,  including  the 
emergence  of  atr<  raft  carriers,  naval  air  fleets,  and 
now  protective  measures  for  all  other  sea-borne 
craft  The  first  aircraft  carrier  designed  as  such 
was  the  British  Argus  built  m  1918  In  1925  tho 
US  navy  converted  tho  battle  cruisers  Saratoga 
and  Lexington  into  carriers  In  the  Second  World 
War  the  activities  of  dive-bombers,  torpedo-car- 
rying planes,  and  suicide  fighters  (K VMIKAZK)  m 
assaulting  large  surface  craft  brought  into  focua 
many  problems  concerning  the  relative  values  of 
air  and  sea  power  Those  matters  are  far  from  re- 
solved, and  proponents  of  air  superiority  on  the  one 
hand  are  still  vehernentlv  opposing  the  partisans 
of  naval  superiority*  on  the  other  In  the  Second 
World  War  the  battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  (1942)  was 
in  one  sense  more  an  engagement  of  aircraft  than  of 
capital  ships  In  the  battle  of  Midway  shortly 
thereafter  the  opposing  warships  did  not  exchange 
a  single  salvo  However,  the  problems  of  strategy 
and  tactics,  military  and  naval,  in  this  connection 
and  in  connection  with  all  other  rivalry  between 


..„„..,_  ._._-     „„  _     _     _    .        ...._      the  arms  of  service  have  all  been  transcended  by 

Stalin,  Winston  Churchill,  and  others)  They  de-  the  development  of  the  atomic  weapon  The  role 
termmed  policy,  consulted  the  military  advisers,  of  each  arm  m  relation  to  atomic  warfare  is  not  yet 
and  generally  charted  the  larger  pattern  for  the  clearly  determined  Undoubtedly  there  have  been 
c  onduct  of  the  war  Their  dec  isions  then  became  no  considerable  authorizations  for  airc  raft  or  naval 
the  subject  of  strategic  planning  on  the  military 
level  (combined  chiefs  of  staff  with  a  supreme 
commander)  Tho  third  level,  tho  field  commanders, 
took  responsibility  for  the  tactic  al  action  Naval 
strategy  and  tactics,  like  military  strategy  and  tac- 
tics, reflec  t  the  continuing  changes  m  weapons, 
mobility,  and  speed  Strategy  determines  the  dis- 
position of  the  naval  resources,  tho  manner  m 
which  the  naval  forces  should  be  dispersed  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  strategic  role  which  the  war  policy 
gives  to  the  navy  It  is  determined  that  certain 


vessels  by  any  of  the  major  powers  sine  e  1945  with- 
out due  regard  for  their  potential  role  in  atomic  de- 
fense or  attack  The  strategy  and  tactics  of  armed 
forces  once  again  respond  to  changes  imposed  by 
new  weapons,  just  as  do  the  war  plans  in  reacting  to 
new  ideological  and  international  alignments  Bee 
J  F.  C  I'  uller,  The  Foundations  of  the  Science  of 
War  (1926)  and  Armored  Warfare  (1943),  Max 
Werner,  Military  Strength  of  the  Powers  (1939), 


parts  of  certaui  waters  shall  be  kept  e  loar  of  the 
enemy  Several  elements  of  the  fleet  may  be  sent 
to  destroy,  harass,  or  pin  down  enemy  craft  in 
other  waters  Convoy  duties  for  the  protection  of 
merchant  or  troop  ships  are  another  function  to 
which  units  of  the  navy  are  assigned  In  modern 


Hermann  Foertsch,    The  Art  of  Modern  Warfare 
(1940),  A    P    de  Severeky,    Victory  ^through 


Power  (1942),  Tom  Wintrmgham,  The  Story  of 
Weapons  and  Tactics  (1943),  Bernard  Brodie,  Sea 
Power  in  the  Machine  Age  (1943),  A  Lai/man' 8 
Guide  to  Naval  Strategy  (1944),  A  H  Burne,  Strat- 
egy aa  Exemplified  in  the  Second  World  War  (1946) , 
Liddell  Hart,  The  Revolution  in  Warfare 


earliest  naval  battles — tho  Athenian  wars  of  the 
6th  cent  B  C  — the  vessels  were  used  to  ram  the 
enemy  vessels,  and  the  crews  attacked  each  other 
with  oars  These  methods  were  supported  by 


times  the  naval  forces  play  strategic  roles  m  ground  (1947),   Gerald   Dickens,    Bombing  and  Strategy 

action,  as  earners  in  amphibious  operations,   as  (1949);  8  T   Possony,  Strategic  Air  Power  (1949), 

suppliers  of  aid  to  land  forces  through  shelling,  and  E.  J.  Kmgston-McCloughry,  War  in  Three  Dtmen- 

as  mobile  bases  for  naval  aircraft  ac  ting  m  support  siona  (1960) 

of  ground  troops  either  by  supplying  aerial  cover  Stratford,  c  ity  (pop.  17,038),  S  Ont ,  on  the  Avon,  a 

or  by  aiding  in  tactical  air  operations      In  tho  tributary  of  the  Thames,  and  WSW  of  Toronto    It 

'  "  is  an  industrial  center,  with  locomotive  repair 

shops,  woolen  and  knitting  mills,  and  plants  man- 
ufacturing cigars,  leather  and  rubber  products. 

,       _„  furniture,   clothing,    felt   shoes,    and    agricultural 

boarding  enemv  craft,  either  to  complete  the  machinery.  Food  products  from  the  surrounding 
destruction  of  ship  and  crew  or  to  capture  them  as  farm  area  are  processed  here, 
booty  and  prisoners  Most  of  the  engines  of  war  Stratford,  1  Town  (pop  22,680),  SW  Conn.,  at  the 
developed  for  ground  warfare  ultimately  c  ame  into  mouth  of  the  Housatonic,  near  Bridgeport,  settled 
use  on  ships  Catapults  for  stones,  blowers  of  1639  Asbestos  products  are  made  here.  It  was 
Greek  fire,  and  flaming  arrows  are  a  few  of  the  the  home  of.  David  Wooster  2  Town  (pop.  1,049), 
early  shipboard  weapons  Hand-to-hand  fighting  NW  N.H.,  on  the  Connecticut  above  Lancaster, 
when  ships  were  boarded  yielded  to  gunfire  of  ves-  granted  and  me  as  Woodbury  1762,  settled  1772, 
sel  against  vessel  The  Spanish  Armada  in  1688  regranted|1773,  mo  as  Stratford  1770  It  was  an 
was  vanquished  when  its  pike-armed  marines  were  outpost  against  the  St.  Francis  Indians 
annihilated  by  fire  from  the  English  naval  guns  Stratford,  home  of  the  Lees,  Westmoreland  co ,  E 
Ramming  remained  a  naval  war  measure  for  many  Va.,  overlooking  the  Potomac  ESE  of  Fredericks- 
centuries.  In  the  early  20th  cent.  British  warships  burg,  A  national  ahrme  (dedicated  1036),  it  was 
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purchased  (1716)  by  Thomas  Lee,  who  built  the 
mansion,  Stratford  Hall,  in  1729-30.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  FrancMi  L. 
Lee,  the  home  of  Light-Horse  Harry  Lee,  and  the 
birthplace  of  his  son,  Robert  E  Lee  The  activities 
of  an  ante-bellum  plantation  are  carried  on — 
spinning,  weaving,  curing  hams,  grinding  meal 

Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  Stratford  Canning,  Viscount, 
1786-1880,  British  diplomat  He  entered  the 
foreign  office  (1807)  under  the  aegis  of  his  cousin, 
George  Canning,  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs 
In  1808  he  was  sent  to  Turkey,  and  he  became 
charge  d'affaires  at  Constantinople  in  1810  In 
1812  he  helped  negotiate  the  Russo-Turkish  Treaty 
of  Bucharest  His  career  in  Turkey  was  inter- 
rupted by  diplomatic  service  in  Switzerland  (1814- 
18),  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  in  Washington 
{1819-23),  where  he  negotiated  concerning  disputes 
arising  from  the  War  of  1812  He  returned  to 
Turkey  in  1825  (staying  until  1829)  and  again  in 
1831  He  gained  the  favor  of  Sultan  Mahmud  II, 
but  Lord  Palmerston  refused  to  follow  Canning's 
advice  to  make  an  alliance  between  Great  Britain 
and  Turkey  After  a  period  of  service  in  Parlia- 
ment, Canning  returned  to  Constantinople  (1842), 
where  he  remained,  with  interruptions,  until  1858 
He  remarkably  influent  ed  Turkish  internal  reform 
through  Sultan  Abdu-1-Mejid,  and  he  greatly  helped 
to  brnig  on  the  CRIMEAN  WAR  by  encouraging  the 
sultan  (probably  with  Lord  Palmerston's  knowl- 
edge) to  resist  (1853)  the  demands  of  Prince  Men- 
shikov  for  Russian  protection  of  Greek  Orthodox 
Christians  in  Turkey.  Canning  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1852  Some  of  his  political  essays  were 
collected  in  Eastern  Question  ( 1 88 1 )  See  biography 
by  Stanley  Lane-Poole  (1888) 

Stratford  le  Bow,  London,  England   see  Bow 

Stratford-on-Avon  or  Stratford-upon-Avon,  munic- 
ipal borough  (pop  11,605),  Warwickshire,  Eng- 
land, on  the  west  bank  of  the  Upper  Avon  and  N  W 
of  London.  The  Avon  is  here  t  rossed  by  an  arched 
16th-century  bridge  A  market  town  m  pleasant 
farm  and  woodland  country,  Stratford  owes  its 
great  fame  to  its  tonne<tion  with  Shakwpere  A 
rtx>m  in  a  gabled  building  on  Henley  St  is  shown  as 
the  poet's  birthplace  The  bite  of  the  home  he  pur- 
chased in  1597  is  marked  (the  building  having  been 
torn  down  by  a  local  vicar  in  1759),  to  this  "New 
Place"  Shakspere  retired  in  1610,  and  here  he  died 
six  years  later  His  grave  is  beside  that  of  his  wife, 
Anne  Hathaway  (whose  home  was  in  SHOTTERY, 
near  Stratford),  in  the  fine  old  Chun  h  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  This  church,  built  partly  in  the  14th  cent  , 
is  said  to  be  on  the  site  of  a  7th-t  eritury  monastery, 
probablv  Stratford's  earliest  building,  it  has  also  a 
bust  and  memorial  to  the  poet  and  a  stained-glass 
window  (given  by  Americans)  depicting  Shak- 
spere's  "seven  ages  of  man  "  The  town's  principal 
memorial  was  a  theater,  built  in  the  late  19th  cent 
and  thereafter  the  scene  of  annual  Shakspere  festi- 
vals In  1926  fire  destroyed  the  theater,  but  the 
attached  gallery,  library,  and  museum  were  saved, 
and  in  1932  a  new  theater  was  dedicated  Most  of 
the  various  structures  and  places  connected  with 
the  life  of  Shakspere  were  acquired  by  the  nation 
in  the  19th  cent  The  grammar  school  of  Edward 
VI,  which  Shakspere  may  have  attended,  is  also 
now  national  property  See  J  H  Bloom,  Medieval 
Stratford  (1915) ,  H  E  Forrest,  Old  Houses  ofStrat- 
ford-upon-Avon  (1925),  E  I  Fripp,  Shakespeare 
Studies  (1930),  Muriel  C  Day  and  J  C  Trewin, 
The  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre  (1932) 

Strathclyde,  (strath "klid')  (Gaelic, -Clyde  valleyj 
and  Cumbna  (kum'breti)  [cognate  with  Welsh 
Cymrym Welsh],  early  medieval  British  kingdom  of 
Gieat  Britain  in  the  territory  now  in  S  Scotland  and 
N  England  There  were,  of  course,  no  definite 
boundaries,  except  in  the  southern  portion,  where 
the  Grampians  separated  the  kingdom  from  North- 
umbna  Strathclyde  and  Cumbria  made  up  one 
of  the  four  great  British  units  after  the  Anglo-Saxon 
invasion,  the  others  being  Wales,  Cornwall,  and 
Brittany.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  these 
Britons,  except  that  they  remained  independent 
into  the  9th  cent,  and  that  their  country  became 
a  bone  of  contention  between  Scots  and  English 
later  Eventually  the  Solway  was  taken  as  divid- 
ing tKe  country  into  two  parts  The  causes  for  the 
vanishing  of  the  British  language  and  culture  in 
Strathclyde  and  Cumbna  are  not  known,  but 
there  was  probably  increasing  settlement  from 
their  neighbors,  the  Danes  and  English  of  North- 
umbria,  the  mixed  Gaels  and  Plots  of  Galloway, 
and  the  Gaels  of  the  Western  Isles  and  the  western 
highlands.  The  principal  towns  of  Strathclyde  and 
Cumbria  were  Dumbarton  and  Carlisle  See  John 
Rhys,  Celtic  Britain  (1882),  F.  M.  Stenton,  Anglo- 
Saxon  England  (1947). 

Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal,  Donald  Alexander 
Smith,  1st  Baron  (str&thkd'nu),  1820-1914,  Cana- 
dian fur  trader,  financier,  railroad  builder,  and  high 
commissioner  for  Canada  in  England,  b  Scotland. 
Coming  to  Canada  in  1838,  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  with  which  he  was 
associated  for  76  years — for  some  20  years  as  fur 
trader  on  the  Labrador  coast,  for  25  years  (1889- 
1914)  as  governor  of  the  company  Smith's  skill  in 
finance  was  early  apparent;  he  had  begun  to  invest 
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money  for  fellow  employees  and  to  acquire  shares 
in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  before  he  was  transferred  from  Labrador 
and  appointed  head  of  the  company's  Montreal 
department  in  1869  It  wan  not  until  that  year, 
however,  that  he  came  into  public  notice,  he  was 
eent  by  the  government  to  treat  with  Louis  RIBL, 
leader  of  the  Red  River  Rebellion  In  1871  Smith 
•was  elected  to  the  dominion  Parliament  His  stand 
on  the  PACIFIC  SCANDAL  (1873)  was  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  downfall  of  Macdonald's  admin- 
istration Turning  his  attention  to  railroads,  he 
acquired  control  (with  his  cousin,  George  Stephen, 
James  J  Hill,  and  others)  of  the  Great  Northern 
lines  in  1878  and  later  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
company  that  completed  (1885)  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  In  1886  he  was  knighted,  and  while 
serving  (1896-1914)  as  Canadian  high  commis- 
Bioner  in  England  he  was  created  baron  (1897) 
Out  of  the  great  fortune  which  he  amassed,  he  gave 
large  sums  to  <  haritable  and  edu<  ational  enter- 
prises, and  at  his  own  expense  raised  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment for  service  in  the  South  African  War  A 
highly  controversial  figure,  Strathcona  was  much 
vituperated  by  his  enemies  as  a  conniving  self- 
seeker,  much  praised  by  his  admirers  as  a  vigorous 
empire  builder  See  biography  by  John  Mac- 
naughton  (1926) 

Strathcona  Provincial  Park,  828  sq  mi  ,  on  central 
Vancouver  Island,  SW  British  Columbia  It  is  a 
game  sane  tuary  in  a  forested,  mountainous  region, 
rising  to  7,219  ft  in  Golden  Hmde  Mt  Its  streams 
and  lake*  afford  excellent  fishing,  and  it  18  a  popular 
recreation  area 

Strath  more  (strathmor'),  the  "great  valley"  of 
Scotland,  a  plain  c  100  mi  long  and  5  to  10  mi 
wide,  largely  in  Perthshire  and  Angus,  S  of  the 
Grampians  and  N  of  the  Lennox,  Oc  hil,  and  Sidlaw 
hills 

Strathroy  (strath'roi'),  town  (pop  3,016),  8  Ont ,  on 
the  Sydenham  river  and  W  of  London  It  produces 
wool,  flour,  canned  fruit,  and  furniture 

Strathspey  (str&thspa') ,  valley  of  the  Bpev,  Inver- 
ness, Moray,  and  Banff  counties,  Scotland  It  is 
supposed  to  bo  the  place  of  origin  of  the  strathspey 

strathspey  (strathspa',  strath 'spa"),  Scottish  na- 
tional dam  e  whit  h  originated  in  the  18th  cent  and 
derived  its  name  from  the  strath  or  valley  of  the 
Spey  In  duple  rhythm  and  characterized  by  the 
S(  otdi  snap  (a  sutiession  of  sixteenth  notes  alter- 
nating with  dotted  eighths),  it  is  slower  but  asks 
more  exertion  than  the  RKKL 

stratification  (str?t"tiflka'shun)  [Latin, -made  in 
layers],  division  into  parallel  layers — a  structure 
charat  teristic  of  sedimentary  rocks  Just  as  in 
still  water  the  heavier  sediments  tend  to  settle  to 
the  bottom  more  rapidly  than  the  lighter  ones,  so 
in  running  water,  when  its  velocity  is  checked, 
coarser  sediments  are  deposited  before  the  finer 
The  sediments  are  thus  graded  horizontally  Al- 
teration in  the  character  of  the  sediments,  in  the 
velocity  of  the  water,  or  in  the  relative  levels  of 
land  and  sea  causes  the  new  layer  of  sediments  to 
differ  in  fineness  from  that  vertically  beneath  it 
Each  layer  ia  a  stratum  or  bed,  and  the  plane  of 
separation  is  a  bedding  plane  Strata  are  fre- 
quentl.v  divided  into  finer  layers,  or  laminae,  which 
perhaps  represent  minor  changes  in  conditions 
The  length  of  the  penod  of  deposition  of  a  single 
stratum  is  in  general  proportional  to  its  thickness 
Strata  are  classified  vertically  into  assemblages, 
such  as  series,  laid  down  during  epochs  of  geologic 
time,  and  systems,  laid  down  during  periods  of 
geologic  time  These  assemblages  are  frequently 
separated  by  unconformities,  areas  where  the  con- 
tiguous strata  show  a  lack  of  continuity  indicating 
an  interruption  in  the  rock-forming  process,  such 
as  an  intervening  period  of  erosion  or  of  noii-depo- 
sition  A  nonconformity  or  angular  unconformity 
occurs  when  the  strata  of  the  lower  assemblage  are 
inclined  to  those  of  the  upper  assemblage,  it  is 
generally  taken  by  geologists  to  indicate  that  the 
erosion  of  the  lower  assemblage  was  preceded  by 
continent-making  or  mountain-making  movement 
A  nonconformity  also  occurs  between  igneous  rocks 
and  sedimentary  rocks  A  disconformity  occurs 
when  the  strata  of  the  two  assemblages  are  parallel, 
but  the  surface  of  the  topmost  stratum  of  the  lower 
assemblage  is  dissected  by  erosion,  or  the  fossils 
of  the  upper  assemblage  differ  markedly  from  those 
of  the  lower  assemblage,  it  probably  indicates 
erosion  unaccompanied  by  major  earth  movements 
The  time  represented  by  an  unconformity  is  often 
very  gieat  See  W.  II  Twenhofel,  Treatise  on  Sedi- 
mentation (2d  ed  ,  1932) 

stratosphere  (str&'tnsfer),  outer  layer  of  the  earth's 
ATMOSPHERE  The  level  at  which  it  begins  varies 
with  latitude,  it  extends  upward  from  a  height  of 
c  5^  mi  at  the  poles,  from  c  6  or  7  mi  in  the  mid- 
dle latitudes,  and  c  10  mi.  at  the  equator  Balloon 
flights  into  the  stratosphere  have  been  made  by 
scientists  since  the  ascent  of  Auguste  PICCABD  m 
1931  A  world's  record  was  established  on  Nov  11, 
1935,  when  A  W.  Stevens  and  O  A  Anderson 
reached  an  official  height  of  72,395  ft  over  South 
Dakota  in  their  instrument-laden  balloon  Analysis 
of  samples  of  stratospheric  air  and  spectrograpluc 
studies  of  the  aurora  borealis  indicate  that  the 
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composition  of  the  air  at  high  altitudes  ia  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  troposphere 

Stratton,  Cornwall,  England   see  BUDE-STBATTON. 

stratus:  see  CLOUD 

Straubing  (shtrou'blng),  city  (pop  34,271),  Lower 
Bavaria,  on  the  Danube  and  HE  of  Regensburg  It 
manufactures  machinery,  precision  instruments, 
'and  textiles,  and  it  is  an  agricultural  market  center 
An  ancient  place,  Straubmg  was  (1353-1425)  the 
capital  of  the  duchy  of  Bavana-Straubing  under  a 
branch  of  the  Wittelsbach  dynasty  It  has  kept 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  churches,  a  Gothic  city 
hall,  and  a  14th-century  tower  Agnes  Bernauer, 
the  barber's  daughter  who  married  Albert  III  of 
Bavaria,  lived  in  the  castle  here  for  a  time 

Straus  (strous),  family  of  American  merchants,  pub- 
lic officials,  and  philanthropists  Isidor  Straus, 
1845-1912,  b  Rhenish  Bavaria,  emigrated  with  his 
brothers  to  the  United  States  and  joined  (1854)  his 
father  in  Talbotton,  Ga  Isidor  went  (1863)  to 
England  to  purchase  aupphes  for  the  Confederacy 
The  family  moved  (1866)  to  New  York  city,  and 
there  Isidor  took  a  large  part  (1866)  in  forming  and 
directing  the  importing  firm  of  L  Straus  &  Sons 
Isidor,  with  his  brother  Nathan,  became  associated 
with  R  H  Macy  &  Company  in  1888  and  by  1896 
had  acquired  ownership  of  the  firm  As  a  Repre- 
sentative (1894-95)  in  the  U  S  Congress,  Isidor 
aided  in  drafting  tariff  legislation  He  declined  to 
serve  as  Postmaster  General  in  Grover  Cleveland's 
cabinet  He  later  devoted  his  attention  to  philan- 
thropy and  reform  He  and  his  wife  were  lost  when 
the  Titanic  sank  His  brother,  Nathan  Straus, 
1848-1931,  b  Rhenish  Bavaria,  joined  his  brother 
in  business  and  was  also  outstanding  for  his  philan- 
thropy He  established  pasteurization  stations  to 
supply  sanitary  rnilk  to  the  poor,  made  his  milk 
stations  relief  depots  in  the  Panic  of  189 1,  and  con- 
tinued them  until  1920  He  was  a  prominent  Zion- 
ist leader  and  contributed  generously  to  the  general 
improvement  of  conditions  in  Palestine  Another 
brother,  Oscar  Solomon  Straus,  1850-1926,  b 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  grad  Columbia  (B  A  ,  1871, 
LL  B  ,  187.3),  was  a  diplomat  and  author  He 
practited  law  in  New  York  city  until  1881  and 
then  went  in  business  with  his  brothers  He  was 
minister  to  Turkey  (1887-89)  under  Grover  Cleve- 
land and  again  (1898-1900)  under  William  Me  Kin- 
ley  and  was  ambassador  to  Turkey  (1909-10) 
under  William  H  Taft  He  was  appointed  (1902) 
to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  (the  Hague 
Tribunal)  and  was  (1906-9)  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  under  Theodore  Roosevelt  He 
was  t  andidate  for  governor  of  New  York  on  the 
Progressive  party  tit  ket  in  1912  He  wrote  several 
books,  mt  luding  Roger  Williams  (1894),  The  Ameri- 
can Spirit  (1913),  and  Under  Four  Administrations 
(1922)  A  son  of  Isidor  Straus,  Jesse  Isidor  Straus, 
1872-1936,  b  New  York  city,  grad  Harvard,  1893, 
became  president  of  R  H  Macy  &  Company  in 
1919  and  served  (1933-36)  as  ambassador  to 
France  Nathan  Straus,  1889 -,  b  New  York  city, 
son  of  Nathan  Straus  (1848-1931),  engaged  in 
journalism  and  served  in  the  First  World  War 
He  was  (1921-26)  in  the  New  York  state  legislature 
and  headed  (1937-42)  the  U  S  Housing  Authority 
He  wrote  Seven  Myths  of  Housing  (1944) 

Straus,  Oscar  (strous,  Ger  ds'kar  shtrous').  1870-, 
Austrian  composer,  studied  in  Vienna  and  with 
Max  Bruch  in  Berlin  After  a  brief  career  conduct- 
ing in  theaters  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  com- 
position Although  a  few  operas  and  some  instru- 
mental works  are  among  his  compositions,  his  out- 
standing works  are  his  operettas,  particularly  A 
Waltz  Dream  (1907)  and  The  Chocolate  Soldier 
(1908,  based  on  G  B  Shaw's  Arms  and  the  Man) 
These  have  been  performed  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Pans, 
London,  and  New  York  In  the  early  1930s  Straus 
was  m  Hollywood,  writing  scores  for  mov  ing  pic- 
tures In  1939  he  became  a  French  citizen  and  in 
1940  moved  to  the  United  States 

Strauss  (strous,  Ger  shtrous),  family  of  Viennese 
musicians  Johann  Strauss  (yo'luin),  1804-49, 
learned  to  play  the  violin  against  his  parents' 
wishes  In  1823  he  joined  the  quartet  of  Josef 
Lanner  (1801-43),  who  later  became  his  rival  In 
1826  Strauss  organized  his  own  orchestra,  with 
which  he  played  in  various  places  of  entertainment 
His  waltzes  won  him  fame,  which  was  extended 
over  all  Europe  when  he  toured  Austria  (1833)  and 
played  m  Berlin  (1834)  and  m  Paris  and  London 
(1837-38)  His  son,  Johann  Strauss,  1825-99,  fol- 
lowed a  musical  t  areer  opposed  by  his  father  In 
1844  he  formed  an  orchestra  which  was  immediate- 
ly successful  and  became  the  rival  of  his  father's 
After  the  elder  Johann'a  death,  the  son  combined 
the  two  orchestras  He  composed  more  than  400 
waltzes,  on  whi<  h  his  fame  largely  rests  and  which 
include  The  Hluc  Danube  (1866)  and  Tales  from  the 
Vienna  Wootls  (1868)  He  also  composed  a  number 
of  operettas,  of  which  Die  Fledermaus  (the  bat) 
(1873)  is  outstanding  Of  the  others,  hampered  by 
inadequate  librettos,  Der  Zigeunerbaron  (1885)  may 
be  mentioned  Two  of  his  brothers,  Josef  Strauss 
(y6's«0,  1827-70,  and  Eduard  Strauss  (a'dooart), 
1835-1916,  were  also  successful  composers  and  con- 
ductors See  H  E  Jacob,  Johann  Straw,  Father 
and  Son  (Eng.  tf.,  1940). 
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STRAUSS,  DAVID  FR1EDRICH 

Strauss,  David  Friedrich  (da'vSt  Wdrfkh  shtrous), 
1808-74,  German  theologian  and  philosopher  In 
Berlin  he  studied  (1831-32)  Hegelian  philosophy. 
As  tutor  at  Tubingen  he  let  tured  on  Hegehaniam, 
modern  philosophy,  and  Plato  Hw  Da*  Leben  Jesu 
(2  vols  ,  1835-36),  which  showed  fine  theological 
scholarship,  aroused  much  interest  because  it  treat- 
ed tho  Gospel  narrative  like  any  other  historical 
work  and  applied  a  "mythical"  theory  to  Bible 
history  It  was  translated  into  English  in  1846  by 
George  Eliot  W  hen  in  1839  Strauss  was  appointed 
to  a  post  m  the  Umv  of  Zurich,  clerical  opposition 
prevented  his  entering  upon  his  duties  His  other 
theological  writings  include  Die  Chrwtliehe  Glau- 
benslehre  (2  vols ,  1840-41)  and  Der  olte  und  der 
neue  Glaube  (1872)  His  writings  mark  a  turning 
point  in  the  critical  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
Strauss  wua  also  the  author  of  a  number  of  critical 
biographies 

Strauss,  Eduard-  see  STRAUSS,  family 

Strauss,  Emil  (a'mel  shtrous'),  1806-,  German 
novelist  His  first  nut  cess  was  the  psychological 
novel  of  childhood  and  adolescence  Freund  Hew, 
(1002) ,  later  a  short-story  volume  similar  in  theme 
was  Hans  und  Grete  (1909).  The  title  story  of  the 
collection  Der  Schlewr  [the  veil]  (1930)  is  notable, 
as  are  the  historical  drama  Vaterland  [the  father- 
land J  (1923)  and  the  novel  Das  Kietenepielzeug  [the 
giant  toy]  (1934),  which  is  about  an  experimental 
farm 

Strauss,  Johann:  see  STRAUSS,  family 

Strauss,  Josef   see  STRAUSS,  family 

Strauss,   Joseph   Baermann    (strong),    1870-1938, 

American  engineer,  grad  lrmv  of  Cincinnati,  1892 
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weaving  such  articles  as  mate,  baskete,  ornaments, 
hats,  and  armor.  It  is  widely  used  in  the  Far  East 
for  mats,  screens,  hangings,  fans,  and  hats.  Straw 
hats  and  hat  braids  are  exported  chiefly  by  China, 
Japan,  Italy,  and  England  Hate  are  woven  in  one 
piece  or  made  from  braids  sewn  together.  Braids 
have  been  made  in  Europe  from  medieval  times 
and  probably  originated  m  Tuscany.  They  are 
usually  made  from  straw  selected  for  color,  length, 
and  lightness  and  grown  under  special  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate  Fine  braids,  such  as  Leghorn, 
are  commonly  of  wheat  stalks,  often  cut  before 
they  are  fully  ripe.  Hats  made  of  other  fibers,  such 
as  the  leaf  fiber  of  the  screw  pine  used  for  Panama 
hats,  are  also  known  as  straw  hats  Straw  is  widely 
used  today  as  a  packing  material  and  in  tho  manu- 
facture of  straw  board  (a  cheap  cardboard)  and,  ui 
combination  with  less  buttle  materials,  of  paper 

strawberry,  low,  net  baceous  perennial  of  the  genus 
Fragana,  having  ti  ifoliate  leaves,  white  blossoms, 
and  a  fleshy,  red  fruit,  globular  or  somewhat  cone 
shaped,  in  which  are  partially  imbedded  many 
green  seeds  The  strawberry  was  first  cultivated  in 
the  14th  cent  and  since  has  been  much  unproved 
in  sue  arid  bearing  qualities,  modern  varieties  are 
derived  chiefly  fiom  Fragana  chiloenms,  native  to 
the  West  Coast  of  the  Americas  Various  species 
of  wild  strawbemcs  are  found  throughout  the 
North  Tempeiate  Zone  See  S  W.  Fletcher,  Straw- 
berry-Growing (1917)  and  The  Strawberry  in  North 
America  (1917) 

strawberry  geranium:  see  SAXIFRAGKJ 


Strawberry  Hill,  western  suburb  of  London,  Eng- 

.*..*.*>.«.«,  VU*A<UCT;I ,  Ki »u   «.n.v  <j»  v.  mi iiiuabi,  »ow*       land,  near  Twickenham,  named  for  Horace  WaT- 
bpecialiising  m  building  long-span  bridges,  he  be-     pole's  estate,  where  he  built  a  small  "Gothic" 


came  (1904)  president  and  chief  engineer  of  the     castle  (1747)     Literary  works  printed  on  his  pn- 
StrmiH  Engineering  Corp  ,    which  designed   the     vate  printing  press  here  are  now  much  valued 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  in  San  Pram  isco     Others    Strawberry  Point,  town  (pop.  1,223),  NE  Iowa, 
among  the  nearly  500  bridges  for  which  he  served      WNW  of   Dubuque,  me     1887      It  has  a  largo 
as  engineer  are  the  George  Washington  Bridge  m     creamery    Near  by  is  Backbone  State  Park,  largest 
New   xork  city  and  a  bridge  over  the  Columbia      m  the  state,  with  an  extensive  trout  hatchery. 
river  at  Longview,  Wash    He  invented  the  Strauss    Strawberry  valley  project,  N  central  Utah,  devel- 
trunmon  bascule  for  bridges  and  the  bascule-door     oped  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  irrigating 

lands  S  of  Utah  Lake,  constructed  190f»~l.i  The 
water  of  Strawberry  river  (a  tributary  of  tho  Du- 
cheane  in  the  Green  Hiver  system)  and  it*  trib- 
utanes  is  carried  by  a  tunnel  through  the  Wasatch 
Range  to  a  tributary  of  tho  Spanish  Fork  and  is 
used  for  lands  about  Spanish  Fork,  Sprmgville, 


hanger  w<  t         ^ 

Straus*,  Richard  Georg  (ilkh'art  gu'6rk  shtrous), 
1864-1949,  German  composer  He  succeeded  Hans 
von  Billow  aa  conductor  at  Memmgen  and  as  con- 
ductor  of  the  Berlin  Philhaimomo  concerts,  1894- 
95  In  1894  he  conducted  the  first  BAVEEUTH 
t  estiva!  performance  of  lannnAuser  His  early 


Pay  son,  and  Santaqwn 


, 
works  are  wiitten  m  classical  forms,  but  he  later   gtrawflower,  gaiden  annual   (Helichrysum  braclea- 


, 

took  Wagner  and  Liszt  as  his  models  and  produced 
the  operas  and  orchestral  tone  poems  by  which  ho 
iLr^OWn  *j?  yr  A?  £nev  V°e*a*>  frequently 
£?2£m  *H£  iPS*  ,Juan  (1,S8?1  '  Tod  ?Mlrf  VerkiATu*g 
(1889)  ,  TMEulentjneget  (1894)  i  ,  £to>  sprach  Zara- 
Ikutira  (1895)  ,  Don  Quixote  (1897)  ,  and  Em  Hel- 


turn),  a  favorite  tu,  an  EVERLASTING,  but  also  grown 
for  the  fresh  flowpis  The  flower  heads  are  made  up 
of  papery  petalhke  parts  and  are  of  various  colors 
For  drying,  the  stems  should  lie  cut  when  the  heads 
are  half  oi>en  or  less  Other  everlastings  and  the 

-     -  -  ,  -  ,- bellwort  (Uvulana)  are  often  called  stiawflower. 

..   t,  m  which  the  composer  himself  is  the  hero  Strawn,  city  (pop   1,107),  N  Texas,  WSAV  of  Fort 

,       *)•  Salom4  (Dresden,  1905),  Elfktra  (Dresden,  Worth,  settled  1880.  inc.  1915.  The  region  has  coal 

1909),  and  Der  Rosenkavalier  (1910)   have  been  deposits  and  natural-gas  fields  as  well  as  ranches 

widely  acclaimed.  Of  his  songs,  about  a  doaen  have  and  farms 

established  their  place  in  the  heder  repertoire  Hia  streamline,  in  the  planning  of  bodies  of  airplanes, 
correspondence  with  his  librettist,  Hofmannsthal,  boats,  automobiles,  and  railroad  cars,  a  design 
has  been  published  (1927)  See  biography  by  which  will  result  m  uninterrupted  flow  of  the  air 
Ernest  Newman  (1908) ,  David  Ewen,  The  Book  of  or  water  about  the  body,  instead  of  an  edd\  ing  or 
ModernComposeri  (1942)  turbulent  motion  A  streamlined  body  offers  tho 
Stravinsky,  Igor  Feodorovich  (6'gur  fyd'duru'vlch  least  oossible  resistance  to  air  or  water,  or 
struvInskS).  1882-,  Russian  composer,  pupil  of  other  fluid  and  permits  the  current  which  it  breaks 
Rimsky-Korsakov.  At  the  premiere,  in  Pans,  of  simply  to  reunite  in  its  wake,  without  the  retard- 
bis  ballet  Le  Sacre  du  pnntemps  (1913),  in  which  mg  or  dragging  eddies  and  turbulence  created  by 
Nijmsky  danced,  its  dissonances  aroused  the  audi-  partial  vacuum  in  the  wake  of  a  nonstroamlmed 
ence  to  violent  demonstration,  although  the  music  body.  The  streamline  design  is  typically  a  long 
later  found  its  place  in  the  orchestral  repertoire  ellipse,  tapering  to  a  point;  it  is  illustrated  m  tho 

D         «SJ?to~"L  ?**""*  3"  ftf*  (The  Fwe  Bird'  cr088  "wtoon  of  an  airplane  wing,  and  in  a  bird's 

Paris,  1910;  reorohestiated  as  a  suite  for  medium  and  a  fish's  body. 

orchestra,    1919),  Petrouehka   (Pans,    1911),   Les  Streator  (stre'tur),  city  (pop  14,930).  N  central  111 , 

Noees  (1917.  instrumentation  finished,  1923,  pro-  M1  the  Vermilion  river  and  NE  of  Peona   laid  out 

i^J        ^'  392?bi/',yrf<nre  du  8oi^^  bejread-  18ti8-  u10   18&2    An  industrial  and  railroad  center 

played,  and  danced  (Lausanne,  1918)— and  the  with  railroad  shops,  it  manufactures  glass,  bncka, 

symphonic  poem,  Le  Chant  du  rossignol  (Geneva,  tiles,  and  milk  and  farm  machinery 

loAoliI01^* th®  u"8^088^  °f*™>  Le  Rossignol,  Street,  George  Edmund,  1824-81,  English  architect 

1909-14,  after  Hans  Christian  Andersen)  are  repre-  One  of  the  foremost  champions  of  the  Gothic  reviv- 

sentative  of  his  earlier,  romantic  style,  wherein  al,  he  did  much  church  work,  including  St  Mary 

^ab^n8o^flue^°?^felt,  The  ballet  LeaaMyrde  Magdaleno,  Paddmgton,  London,  St    James  the 


la,  fee  (1928),  which  he  acknowledges  to  have  been 
' 


influences  of  Chopin  and  Liszt  With  Pulcinetta 
(1919-20),  a  ballet  after  Pergolesi.  begins  his  later, 
neoclassical  style,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  ballets 
Apollon  musagete  (1927),  Persephone  (Pans.  1934), 
with  spoken  text  by  Audi  6  Gido,  and  Jeu  de  cartes 
(1937),  the  opera-oratorio,  Oedipus  Hex  (1926-27), 
text  by  Jean  Cocteau,  after  Sophocles ,  the  ca- 
priccio  (1929)  for  piano  and  orchestra,  and  the 
Symphonic  de  psaumea  (1930),  for  chorus  and  or- 
chestra without  violins  or  violas.  As  a  conductor, 
Stravinsky  is  objective,  opposing  overexpresiuve 


Less,  Westminster,  and  restorations  to  the  Bristol 
Cathedral  and  to  Chnetchurch,  Dublin  His  most 
notable  work,  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  (1874- 
81)  in  London,  was  the  last  great  attempt  to  apply 
ral  to  a  public  building.  Street  was 


the  Gothic  revivt „ „.  _ _ 

professor  of  architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts  and  was  president  (1881)  of  the  Itoval  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects.  The  results  of  his  study 
of  medieval  Gothic  buildings  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent  were  published  in  The  Brick  and 
Marble  Architecture  in  the  Middle  Ages  (1855)  and 
Some  Account  of  Oothie  Architecture  of  Spain 

. (1865).  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey 

interpretations  Lectures  delivered  (1939)  at  Har-  street  cleaning,  removal  of  litter  of  all  kinds  and  of 
7ar?o.Wieue  P6"8*"*1  as  Potowe  musKole  (1942)  snow  from  the  areas  between  sidewalks.  Most  of 
In  1934  he  became  a  French  citisen,  in  1945  a  U.S  the  matter  to  be  removed  from  streets  consists  of 
S  uT^wi?*0  £8  ^totopgraphy  (Eng,  tr.,  1936),  paper,  cigarette  ends,  fruit  skins,  loose  soil,  debris 
7  w- Wmte»  Stravinsky  s  Sacrifice  to  Apollo  (1930) ,  from  construction  operations,  and  occasional  dead 
Igor  Strawinskv,  a  collection  of  studies  (e<L  by  animals.  Where  there  is  heavy  traffic,  small  hand- 
Merle  Armitage.  1936).  carts  are  used,  manned  by  men  with  brooms  and 
*  fw'f  u?  ***""  of  ,thrc*hed  grains,  especially  shovels  Rotary  sweeping  machines  are  used  in 
wheat,  barley,  oate,  and  rye.  It  has  been  used  from  some  communities  to  loosen  the  dirt  and  push  it  to 
antiquity  for  bedding,  covering  floors,  and  thatch-  the  edges  of  the  street  near  the  curb,  where  broom 
ing  roofs,  as  fodder  and  litter  for  animals,  and  in  and  shovel  squads  gather  it  in  heaps  and  transfer 


it  to  dump  trucks  for  disposal.  One  of  th«  moat 
widely  used  methods  of  cleaning  is  street  flushing. 
It  may  be  done  by  opening  a  hydrant  or  by  the 
more  effective  means  of  flushing  machines.  These 
are  essentially  tanks  mounted  on  motor  trucks, 
with  the  water  sprayed  through  specially  shaped 
nowles  The  pressure  required  to  expel  the  water 
with  sufficient  force  »  generally  obtained  from  the 
truck  motor.  Streets  are  sprinkled  to  reduce  dust 
or  to  prepare  them  for  sweeping  Three  factors  in- 
fluence greatly  the  effectiveness  of  street-cleaning 
operations  the  condition  of  the  pavement  (asphalt 
in  smooth  condition  is  preferable  to  cobbled  streets) ; 
freedom  from  parked  cars  during  cleaning  (parked 
vehicles  prevent  the  most  advantageous  use  of 
motomed  equipment  such  as  sweepers  and  flu«h 
trucks),  and  the  community  spirit,  which  m  re- 
sponse to  enforced  sanitary  regulations,  posted  re- 
minders, and  widely  distributed  trash  receptacles 
may  reduce  the  cleaning  problem  considerably.  Re- 
moval of  snow  is  accomplished  by  large  emergency 
crews  and  the  regular  street-cleaning  personnel 
working  with  shovels,  picks,  scrapera,  and  machine 
equipment  Snowplows,  attached  to  the  front  end 
of  rubbish  removal  and  flushing  trucks,  push  tho 
snow  toward  the  sides  of  the  street,  where  either 
mechanical  loaders  or  shoveling  squads  load  it  on 
trucks.  Where  a  single  system  of  SEWAGE  is  used 
for  ram  water  and  waste,  the  snow  may  be  dumped 
into  the  manholes  Small,  powerful  tractors  equip- 
ped with  snow-pushing  blades  are  also  used  Their 
maneuverability  makes  them  well  suited  for  snow- 
removal  tasks  Where  the  temperature  is  high 
enough,  water  from  the  hydrants  may  be  used  to 
melt  the  snow.  See  American  Public  Works  Asso- 
ciation, Stred  Cleaning  Practice  (1938). 

street  cries.  The  imaginative,  musical  cries  of  rag- 
pickers, scissors  grinders,  menders,  and  vendors  of 
various  sorts  form  a  distinctive  type  of  folk  song 
The  earliest  literary  record  of  them  is  the  poem 
London  Lackpenny  by  John  Lydgate  Remarkably 
little  variation  is  to  be  found  usually  in  the  music 
or  tune  of  a  given  cry,  and  one  English  cry  of  1393 
\\as  used  until  the  end  of  the  18th  cent  The  Lon- 
don cry  "Who'll  buy  my  sweet  lavender?"  pro- 
vided a  theme  for  Vaughan  Willmms's  London 
Symphony,  while  Charpentier  made  effective  use 
of  Parisian  c  ries  m  his  opera  Louise  Few  cries  sur- 
vive in  such  cities  as  London  and  New  \ork,  a 
notable  survival  being  the  ragpicker's  "I  cash 
clo',"  but  many  picturesque  cries  exist  among 
Negroes  ui  the  S  United  States,  c  K  ,  those  of  nsti 
vendors  and  flower  sellers,  Gershwin  introduced 
tho  cry  of  the  strawberry  vendor  into  his  opera 
Porgy  and  Bess  See  Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  The  Old 
Cryes  of  London  (19ttl),  Raphael  Nelson,  Cnesand 
Cntrs  of  Old  London  (1942) 

Strehlenau,  Nikolaus  Niembsch  von:  see  LBNAU, 

Strelcher,  Julius  (\$o'ly<5o8  shtrl'kliur),  1885-1946, 
German  National  Socialist  leader  An  early  party 
memter,  originally  a  s<  hoolteacher,  he  aired  his 
sadistic  and  anti-Semitic  mania  and  his  diseased 
and  pornographic  imagination  in  his  periodical,  the 
Sturmer  Streither  also  was  the  founder  of  the 
yearly  Nasi  party  congresses  at  Nuremberg  and, 
aftor  1933,  was  gauleiter  of  Francoma  Captured 
(1945)  by  U  8  troops,  he  was  convicted  of  crimes 
against  humanity  at  the  Nuremberg  war-crimes 
trial  and  was  hanged 
Streiitz,  Germany  see  NEUSTHEIJTZ 
strength  of  materials,  measurement  m  engineering 
of  the  capacity  of  steel,  wood,  concrete,  and  other 
materials  to  withstand  stress  and  strain  Stress  is 
the  internal  force  exerted  by  one  part  of  a  body 
upon  the  adjoining  part,  while  strain  is  the  de- 
formation or  change  m  dimension  occasioned  by 
stress.  When  a  body  is  subjected  to  pull,  it  is  said 
to  be  under  tension,  and  when  it  is  being  pushed, 
i  e  ,  is  supporting  a  weight,  it  is  under  compressive 
stress.  Shearing  stress  results  from  a  force  tending 
to  make  part  of  the  body  or  one  side  of  a  plane  slide 
past  the  other  Torsional  stress  occurs  when 
external  forces  tend  to  twist  a  body  around  an  axis. 
Materials  are  considered  elastic  in  relation  to  ap- 
plied stress  if  the  strain  disappears  after  the  force  is 
removed.  The  elastic  limit  is  the  stretch  point  be- 
yond which  the  material  will  not  return  to  its 
original  form  In  calculating  the  dimensions  of 
materials  required  for  given  functions,  the  engineer 
uses  working  stresses  that  are  ultimate  strengths, 
or  elastic  limits,  divided  by  a  quantity  called  factor 
of  safety  In  laboratories  materials  are  frequently 
"tested  to  destruction  "  They  are  deliberately  over- 
loaded with  the  particular  force  that  acts  against 
the  property  or  strength  to  be  measured  Changes 
in  form  are  measured  to  the  millionth  of  an  inch. 
Static  tests  are  run  to  determine  a  materials 
elastic  limit,  ductility,  hardness,  reaction  to  tem- 
perature change,  and  other  qualities  Dynamic 
tests  are  those  in  which  the  material  is  exposed  to 
a  combination  of  expected  operating  circumstances 
including  impact  (e.g  .  a  shell  against  a  steel  tank), 
vibration,  fluctuating  loads,  and  fatigue.  Polarurad 
light,  X  rays,  and  microscopic  examination  we 
some  of  the  means  of  testing  materials.  See  A.  P. 
Poorman,  Strength  of  Material*  (4th  ed..  1946);  J. 
P.  Den  Hartog,  Strength  of  MattriaU  (1949); 
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Stephen  Timonhenko,  and  G.  H.  MacCullotigh, 
Element*  of  Strength  of  Material*  (3d  ed  ,  1949). 

streptococcus  (strep'tuk&'kos),  genus  of  bacteria 
(oftho  family  Coocaceae),  spherical  in  shape,  which 
grow  in  beadhke  chains  as  a  result  of  dividing  by 
fission  and  remaining  connected.  The  streptococci 
have  been  classified  according  to  their  ability  to 
produce  fermentation  and  to  their  action  on  blood 
media.  Two  of  the  most  important  types  are  the 
green-colony  or  viridans  streptococci  ana  the  hemo- 
lytic  streptococci.  Those  of  the  viridans  type  often 
cause  tooth  abscesses  and  infections  of  the  ear, 
sinus,  appendix,  gall  bladder,  and  valves  of  the 
heart  Virulent  nemolytic  streptococci  usually 
produce  hemolysm,  a  substance  which  dissolves 
red  blood  corpuscles  Other  toxic  substances  formed 
by  these  streptococci  destroy  white  blood  cells  and 
dissolve  fibrin  clota  of  normal  human  blood  He- 
molytic  streptococci  cause  scarlet  fevor,  erysipelas, 
and  puerperal  fever  and  frequently  are  responsible 
for  acute  sore  throat,  tonsillitis,  Coptic  sore  throat, 
inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  nmstoiditis,  bron- 
rhopneumoma,  wound  infections,  and  osteomye- 
litis Sulfa  drugs  are  effective  in  treating  many 
streptococcal  infections 

streptomycin'  see  ANTIBIOTIC  SUBSTANCES 

Stresa  (stra'aa),  village,  Piedmont,  N  Italy,  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Maggiore  Its  beautiful 
scenery  makes  it  one  of  the  moat  popular  pleasure 
resorts  in  the  Italian  lake  count  r\  In  1935  a  con- 
ference was  held  here  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy  as  a  result  of  German>  's  dec  ision  to  rear  m  in 
violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  The  agree- 
ment reached  was  never  put  to  practice 

Stresemcnn,  Gustsv  (gc56s'taf  shtra'zuman),  1878- 
1929,  German  Btatesman  A  founder  (1902)  and 
director  (till  1918)  of  the  Association  of  Saxon  In- 
dustrialists, Strcsemann  entered  the  Reichstag  in 
1907  as  a  deputy  of  the  National  Liberal  party  and 
represented  the  interests  of  big  business  In  the 
revolution  of  1918  he  founded  the  conservative 
German  People's  party  Though  originally  he  sym- 
pathized with  nationalism,  big  business,  and  the 
monarchist  cause,  he  soon  became  concerned  for 
the  welfare  of  his  nation  as  a  whole  and  with  the 
preservation  of  world  peace  As  chancellor  (1923) 
and  as  foreign  minister  from  1923  till  his  death,  he 
made  it  his  task  to  reconcile  the  foimer  enemy 
nations  to  Getmanv,  to  remove  the  harsh  clauses 
of  the  Troatv  of  Versailles  by  a  poluv  of  eon- 
Hcientious  fulfillment  rather  than  b\  threats  and 
protestations,  arid  to  regain  for  Germany  a  re- 
spected place  in  the  world  Hm  pohc  v,  though  it 
alienated  from  him  the  nationalist  and  monarchist 
elements  in  Germany,  was  remarkabh  successful 
He  ended  (1923)  the  passive  resist  am  e  in  the  RUHR 
distru  t  against  French  and  Belgian  oc  c  upation  and 
obtained  the  evacuation  of  the  Ruhr  in  1924,  he 
accepted  the  DA  WES  PLAN  (1924)  and  the  YOUNG 
PLAN  (1929)  for  reparations,  he  raised  tho  hope  for 
peace  by  hie  part  in  the  LOCARNO  PACT  (1925) ,  he 
renewed  the  Rapallo  treaty  with  the  USSR  (1926) , 
and  he  had  Germany  admitted  (1920)  into  the 
League  of  Nations  with  the  rank  of  a  gieat  power 
His  harmonious  relation  with  Aristide  BRIAND  be- 
came one  of  peisonal  friendship  In  1928  Strese- 
mann  signed  the  KKLLOCIO-BRIAND  PACT  Soon 
after  obtaining  hie  last  success,  the  evacuation  of 
the  Rlnneland,  Strcsernann  died  of  the  conse- 
quences of  overwork  His  death  was,  prophetically, 
c  onsidered  a  calamity  by  all  hut  the  extremist  ele- 
ments in  Germany  Strebemann  shared  the  1926 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  with  Briand  See  his  Essay  a  and 
Speeches  (Eng  tr  ,  1930),  Eric  Sutton,  ed  ,  Glutton 
8tresemann  Hia  Diartcs,  Letters,  and  Papers  (3 
vols  ,  1935-40) 

stress  and  strain:  see  STRBNCJTH  OK  MAT*  RIALS. 

Stretford,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  56.791, 
1947  estimated  pop  61,440),  Lancashire,  England, 
in  the  industrial  region 

Streuvels,  Stijn  (stln  stru'vuls),  pseud,  of  Frank 
Lateur  (frangk'  latur'),  1871-,  Flemish  novelist 
and  short-story  writer,  one  of  the  chiuf  artists  in 
his  language,  nephew  of  Guido  Gezelle  His  works 
are  realistic,  moving  portrayals  of  everyday  life 
Some  of  his  work  appears  in  English  translation  in 
the  shortHjtory  collection  The  Path  of  Life  (1899, 
Eng  tr  ,  1915)  and  in  the  novel  Old  Jan  (1902,  Eng 
tr.,  1936). 

Streymoy,  Faeroe  Islands  see  SritOMO 

Stribling,  Thomas  Sigismund,  1881-,  American  nov- 
elist, b  Clifton,  Tenn  ,  grad  Univ.  of  Alabama 
(LL  B  ,  1904)  After  wilting  for  Sunday-school 
and  pulp  magazines,  he  produced  successful  realistic 
novels  of  the  South,  which  include  Birthright  ( 1921) , 
Teeftallow  (1926,  dramatized  as  Rope,  1928),  and 
a  trilogy  of  three  generations,  The  Fvrge  (1931), 
The  Store  (1932,  awarded  a  Puhtser  Prise,  1933), 
and  Unfinuhtd  Cathedral  (1934)  The  Sound  Wag- 
on (1935)  and  These  Bart  of  Flesh  (1938)  are  social 
satires. 

Strickland,  Agnes.  1796-1874,  English  historian. 
CoUaboratingwith  her  sister  Eliiabeth  (1794-1875), 
she  wrote  The  Lines  of  the  Queen*  of  England  (12 
vols.,  1840-48),  Letter*  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scott 
( 1843) ,  and  Line*  oftteQueen*  of  Scotland  ( 1850-59) . 

SttickUnd,  William,  1787-1854,  Amencan  architect 
of  tho  classic  revival,  b.  Philadelphia,  studied  under 
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B.H.Latrobe.  He  worked  mostly  in  Philadelphia, 
where-  he  superintended  the  construction  (1819-24) 
of  Latrobe'e  Bank  of  the  United  States  (later  the 
customhouse,  now  a  historical  site) ,  bringing  it  to 
completion  after  Lritrobe's  death.  Strickland  also 
built  the  Naval  Asylum  and  the  Mint  (1829-33, 
since  demolished)  His  most  distinctive  work  is  tho 
Merchants'  Exchange  (1834),  an  unusual  and  mon- 
umental classical  work  In  1828  he  restored  Inde- 
pendence Hall  Hits  laat  work  was  the  state  capitol 
at  Nash vn lie,  Tenn  Strickland  was  a  founder 
(1836)  and  first  piosident  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  His  book  Reports  on  Canal*, 
Railways.  Roads,  ami  Other  Subjects  (1820)  shows 
his  engraving  and  engineering  capac  ities 

strike,  concerted  stoppage  of  work  by  a  group  of 
employ  ocs,  the  chief  weapon  of  labor  in  industrial 
disputes.  A  suspension  of  work  on  the  employer's 
part  is  called  a  LOCKOUT  Organized  strikes,  i  e  , 
not  just  a  work  stoppage  by  a  few  employees,  date 
from  c  1880,  when  labor  unions  began  to  gam  some 
power  To  be  su<  i  essful  a  strike  must  have  the 
support  of  a  poweiful  labor  union  A  strike  results 
from  coufiu  t  of  interests  between  the  employer, 
who  seeks  as  mm  h  profit  as  possible,  and  the  em- 
ploy ees,  who  seek  higher  wages  (or  in  times  of  de- 
pression trv  to  i>top  wage  decreases) ,  shorter  hours, 
better  working  c  onditions,  and  union  recognition 
Both  sides  in  sue  h  a  conflict  seek  to  win  public 
support  Employ  eis  usually  attempt  to  continue 
operations  without  the  striking  employees,  and  in 
sue  h  c  awes  violonc  e  is  likely  to  oc  c  ur  Violence  may 
result  from  the  use  of  armed  guards  hired  by  the 
employe!  or  the  calling  out  of  polite  or  state  militia 
against  pu  ket»  (^ee  PICKETING)  or  to  protect  strike- 
breakers A  notorious  example  of  tho  importation 
of  strikebreakers  was  in  1892  in  the  strike  at  HOME- 
STEAD, Pa  The  first  example  of  the  use  of  the  IN- 
JUNCTION against  strikers  was  at  PULLMAN,  111  ,  in 
1894  The  technique  of  the  sit-down  strike  (used 
successfully  by  rubber  workers  in  Akron  in  1936 
and  by  automobile  \vorkeis  in  1937)  was  designed 
to  prevent  strikebreaking  because  the  workers  re- 
mained on  the  job  wlule  teaming  to  work  home  of 
the  most  important  htnkes  in  the  United  btates 
have  been  waged  by  coal  miners,  industrially  or- 
ganized a&  the  UNITKD  MINK  WORKERS,  who  have 
in  general  bettered  their  condition  through  strikes 
in  1897,  1910-20,  1930,  1941,  1945,  194b-47,  1948. 
and  1950  Steelworkerb,  chiefly  unskilled  labor  and 
badly  organized,  lost  a  strike  m  1919,  but  after  the 
formation  of  the  Steel  Workers'  Organizing  Com- 
mittee in  1936,  the\  won  concessions  by  strikes  in 
1937,  1041.  and  1946  A  strike  of  maritime  workers 
in  1936-37  crippled  ports  on  both  c  oasts  Auto- 
mobile workers  struck  in  large  numbers  m  1037  and 
1946  At  the  beginning  of  the  depression  of  the 
1930s  strikes  were  few  since  labor  s  position  was 
weak,  but  with  the  passage  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (1935),  the  gradual  recovei>  of  busi- 
ness, and  especially  the  foundation  of  the  CIO 
(see  CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANISATIONS)  to 
organize  rnass-produc  tion  workers,  union  activities 
expanded  rapidly  and  many  strikes  were  called  to 
win  union  recognition  Junsdictional  strikes,  to 
determine  which  organization  should  be  the  bar- 
gaining agent,  wore  numerous  Strikes  rose  to  a 
peak  in  defense  industries  in  1940-41  With  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  Second  W  orld 
War  (Dec  ,  1941),  a  "no-strike,  no-lockout"  pledge 
was  given  by  management  and  labor,  and  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board  was  created  to  mediate 
disputes  \Vith  the  end  of  the  war  and  with  post- 
war inflation,  strikes  rose-  sharpK ,  delating  the 
supply  to  consumers  of  articles,  e  g  ,  automobiles, 
which  had  been  unavailable  in  the  war  years  The 
TAFT-HARTLMV  LABOR  ACT,  passed  in  1947  over  the 
President's  veto,  forbids  jurisdictional  and  some 
other  strikes  Strikes  have  been  frequent  m  all 
industrialized  countries  In  England  crippling 
strikes  of  coal  miners  occurred  in  1898  and  again 
in  1926  The  UKNERAL  STRIKE,  more  successful  in 
highly  centralized  c  oun tries  sue  h  as  France  than  in 
the  United  States,  has  nevertheless  been  occasion- 
ally tried  in  cities  here  Strikes  against  foreign 
owners  of  mines  and  oil  fields  have  occurred  m 
Mexico,  Bolivia,  and  Chile  The  right  of  govern- 
ment employees  to  (strike  has  in  general  not  been 
conceded,  examples  of  tuck  strikes  in  the  United 

tStates  are  the  policemen's  strike  in  Boston  m  1919, 
the  strike  of  W  P\  workers  in  New  York  city  in 
1939,  and  a  teachers'  strike  in  Buffalo  in  1947.  See 
E  T  Hiller,  The  Strike  (1928),  Florence  Peterson. 
Strike*  in  the  United  State*,  188O-l93t>  (1937),  Ed- 
ward Lovinson,  Labor  on  the  March  (1938),  J  J 
Sentuna,  Strikes  (2d  ed.,  1940),  David  Ziskmd, 
One  Thousand  Strikes  of  Government  Employees 
(1940),  H  A.  Milhs  and  R.  E  Montgomery,  Or- 
ganised Labor  (1945) 

Strindberg,  Johan  August  (etrlnd'burg,  Swed  yoo'- 
han  ou'gust  stilnd'ber'yu),  1849-1912,  Swedish 
dramatist  and  novelist  He  was  a  mauler  of  the 
Swedish  language  and  an  innovator  in  literary 
styles  The  fourth  child  of  a  snobbish  father  and  a 
mother  who  had  been  a  barmaid,  he  grew  up  in  a 
poor,  crowded,  and  unhappy  home  in  Stockholm. 
At  the  Stockholm  tyceum  he  was  intensively  inter- 
ested in  natural  science,  an  interest  he  always  re- 
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tamed.  He  was  a  teacher  and  then  a  doctor's  ae< 
sistant  before  his  naturalistic  novel,  The  Red  Room 
(1879;  Eng  tr.,  1913).  won  bun  a  grant  of  money 
from  the  crown  His  histor  u  al  drama  Master  Olof 
(1881;  Eng  tr.,  1916)  had  been  written  in  1871-72 
Htrmdberg  married  throe  tunes  and  was  thrice 
divorced  The  tortured  misery  of  his  marriages — in 
large  part  the  fault  of  his  own  highlv  charged  tem- 
perament, which  led  him  several  times  into  actual 
madness — is  the  subject  of  man>  of  his  plays  and 
novels  His  chief  autobiographical  fi<  turn  includes 
the  short  stories  in  Married  (2  vols,,  1884-85,  Eng. 
tr  in  one  volume,  1913),  The  Son  of  a  Servant  (Vola 
I-III,  1886-87,  Vol  IV,  1909,  Eng  tr  of  Vol  I. 
1913),  The  Inferno  (1897,  Eng  tr  ,  1913),  and 
Lcgeiui*  (1898,  Kng  tr.,  1912),  of  the  lat»t  two 
Strindberg  made  the  dramatic  trilogy  To  Damascus 
(1898-1904,  Enc  tr ,  1933-36)  Of  some  70 
dramas,  perhaps  the  best  known  to  English-speak- 
ing readers  are  The  Father  (1887,  Eng  tr  ,  1907), 
which  has  several  times  been  presented  on  tho 
American  stage,  but  its  bleak  horror  is  hard  for 
American  audiences  to  endure,  Comrade*  (1888, 
Eng  tr,  1912),  Julie  (1888,  Kng  tr  ,  1911,  also 
tr  as  Miss  Julia  and  CounUss  Julia)',  The  Link. 
(1893,  Eng  tr  ,  1912),  The  Dance  of  Death  (1901, 
Eng  tr,  1912),  The  Dream  Plan  (1902,  Eng.  tr., 
1912),  and  After  the  Fiie  (1907,  Eng  ti  ,  1913) 
Strindberg  cannot  be  classified  in  an>  one  school; 
he  was  by  turns  a  naturalist,  an  iconoclast,  and  a 
mystic,  but  his  work — and  hw  total  output  was 
enormous — bears  always  the  stamp  of  his  indi- 
viduality His  influence  continues  to  be  a  living 
force,  particularly  m  the  theater  Translations  of 
his  pla>s  have  been  collected  as  Plays  (tr  by  Edith 
and  Warner  Oland.  3  vols  ,  1912-14),  Plays  (4 
series,  tr.  by  Edwin  Bjorkman,  1912-16),  Easier 
and  Other  Plays  (tr  by  C  D  Locock  and  others, 
1929),  Lucky  Peter's  Travels  and  Other  Play*  (tr  bv 
C,  D  Locock  and  others,  1930),  and  Master  Olof 
and  Other  Plays  (tr  bv  C  D  Locock  and  Joan 
Bulman,  1931)  See  biographies  by  Elizabeth 
Sprigge  (1949)  and  Brite  Mortenaen  and  B  W 
Downes  (1949),  C  E  W  L  Dahlbtrom,  Stnnd- 
berg's  Dramatic  Expressionism  (1930),  Joan  Bul- 
man, Stnndbvg  and  Shakes  peat  e  (1933),  Fnda 
Uhle  btrindberg  (his  second  wife),  marriage  with 
Veniua  (1037) 

stringed  instrument,  any  music  al  instrument  whose 
tone  is  prociiK  ed  bj«  vibrating  strings  Those  whoso 
strings  are  plucked  with  the  finger  or  a  plectrum 
include  the  BALALUKA,  BANJO,  GUITAR,  HARP,  LUTE, 
MANDOLIN,  and  ZITHER  Those  played  with  the 
bow  are  principally  of  the  VIOL  and  VIOLIN  families 
Instruments  whose  strings  are  struck  include  tho 
DULCIMER  arid  several  ke>  board  instruments,  among 
them  the  PIANO,  HARPSICHORD,  and  CLAVICHORD 

Stntch,  Samuel  Alphonsus,  18S7-,  American  Roman 
Catholic'  prelate,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church, 
b  Nashville,  Tenn  After  study  at  the  American 
College  at  Rome,  he  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1910 
He  wa,s  sue  cessiveiy  ^ecietary  and  chanc  ollor  in  the 
diocese  of  Nashville  (1915-21),  biahop  of  Toledo 
(1921-30),  archbishop  of  Milwaukee  (1930-40), 
and,  in  succession  to  Cardinal  Mundelein,  arch- 
bishop of  Chicago  (1940-).  He  was  made  cardinal 
in  1946 

Strode,  Ralph,  fl.  1350-1400,  English  schoolman 
He  taught  logic  and  philosophy  at  Oxford  and 
wrote  books  on  these  subjects  Chaucer's  Troilus 
and  Criscyde  was  dedicated  to  Gower  and  to  "the 
philosophical  Strode  " 

Stroheim,  Erich  von  (a'rikh  fun  shtrcVhlai),  1885-. 
German  moving-picture  actor  and  director  He 
had  numerous  occupations  before  he  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1914  and  entered  moving  pictures 
as  an  actor  and  assistant  Of  his  many  films, 
Qreed,  which  he  directed  in  1923,  is  a  landmark  for 
its  realign?  and  attention  to  minute  detail  He 
acted  in  many  French  films,  but  his  greatest  role 
was  in  La  Orande  Illusion 

stroke,  see  APOPLEXY 

Stromberg,  Gustaf  Benjamin  (strom'burg),  1882-, 
American  astronomer,  b  Sweden,  Ph  D  Univ.  of 
Lund,  Sweden.  1916  He  c  aine  to  the  United  States 
in  1917  and  was  astronomer  (1917  40)  at  Mt 
Wilson  Observatory  Working  especially  m  the 
field  of  stellar  motions  and  stellar  luminosities,  he 
wrote  many  tec  hmcal  papers  as  well  a*  The  Sot*/  of 
the  Univeise  (1940,  2d  ed  ,  1948)  and  The  Searcheis 
(1948) 

Stromboli,  island,  Ital\    see  LIPAEI  ISLANDS 

Stromaess  (btrftm'ufcO,  burgh  (pop  1,592),  on  SW 
Pomona,  Orkneys,  Scotland  It  is  a  seaport. 

Stromo,  Dan  Strtmt  (strum 'u"),  Faeroese  Streymoy 
(strain '01'),  largest  island  (144  sq.  mi  ,  pop  7,865) 
of  the  FAEROB  IBUVNDS.  On  the  southeast  coast  is 
Thorshavn,  capital  of  the  Faeroes 

Stromsburg,  city  (pop  1,127),  E  Nebr  ,  NW  of 
Lincoln,  in  a  prairie  region  S  of  tho  Platte,  settled 
1872  b>  Swedes,  inc  1883  It  is  a  farm  trade  center. 

Strong,  Eugenie  Sellers,  d.  1943,  English  classical 
scholar  She  was  educated  at  Girton  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  wluch  she  became  fellow  in  1910.  She 
lee  tured  on  Greek  art  and  arc  haoology  at  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
and  in  Rome  and  was  librarian  (1904-9)  to  the 
duke  of  Devonshire  and  assistant  director  (1900- 
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STRONG,  SIR  SAMUEL  HENRY 


1906 


[>logy,  Rome.  In  Calais  (1558).  Fillppo  Strozzi,  1541-82,  also  was 
e  Archaeological  in  the  French  service  He  was  captured  and  killed 
toman  Sculpture  by  the  Spanish  in  a  naval  battle  off  the  Azores 


25)  of  the'British  School  of  Arohaeol 
1913  she  was  Norton  lecturer  at  the 

Institute  of  America    She  wrote  Roman  Sculptw.      _„ r 

(1907),  Art  in  Rome  (1912).  and  Art  in  Ancient  Strozzi,  Bernardo  (bernftr'd6),  1581-1644,  Italian 


Rome  (1928)  In  1927  she  was  made  Commander 
of  the  Order  of  tho  British  Empire 
Strong,  Sir  Samuel  Henry,  1825-1909,  Canadian 
jurist,  b  England  In  1836  he  wont  to  Canada  with 
his  parents.  Called  (1849)  to  the  bar  of  Upper 
Canada,  he  served  (1856)  on  a  committee  to  con- 
solidate the  statutes  of  Canada  and  Upper  Canada 
and  in  1875  was  appointed  puisne  judge  of  the 


portraitist  and  fresco  painter  A  Franciscan  monk, 
he  was  called  II  Cappucmo  or  II  Prete  Genovese 
He  deserted  the  order  and  later  became  a  secular 
priest  His  works  in  Genoa  and  Venice  testify  to 
the  brilliance  and  vigor  of  his  stvle,  as  do  his  pic- 
tures Beggar  (Rome)  and  Christ  and  the  Pharisees 
(Uffiai)  A  St  Catherine  is  in  the  Avery  Memorial 
Art  Museum,  Hartford,  Conn 


Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  he  was  chief  justice  Struensee,    Johann    Friedrich    (yO'han    fre'drlkh 

from  1892  to  1902  shtroo'unzft,  strtfo'-),  1737-72,  Danish  statesman, 

Strong,  Theodore,  1790-1869,  American  mathema-  b   Germany     As  physician  to  CHRISTIAN  VII  he 

tioian,  h   South  Hadley,  Mass  ,  grad    Yale,  1812  gamed  complete  mastery  over  the  insane  king  and 

He  was  tutor  in  mathematics  at  Hamilton  College  became  the  favorite  of  the  voung  queen,  Caroline 


(1812-lb)  and  professor  there  (18HV-27)  and  at 
Rutgers  (1827-61),  where  he  was  also  vu  o  president 
for  main  years  Ho  was  famous  among  mathema- 
ticians for  solving  Cardan's  irredut  ible  case  of  the 
ruble  equation  His  works  include  treatises  on 
algebra  (1859)  and  calculus  (1869) 

Strong,  town  (pop  1,007),  W  Maine,  N  of  Farming- 
ton,  settled  1784,  me  1801  The  Republican  party 
of  Maine  was  organized  here  m  1854 

Strongbow,  Richard  see  PEMBROKE,  RICHARD  DE 
CLARE,  2i>  EARL  OF 


Matilda  With  her  support  he  became  minister  of 
state  (1771),  was  created  a  count,  and  suppressed 
the  privv  coumil.  which  had  limited  the  royal 
power  A  virtual  dictator,  he  accomplished  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  educational  reforms,  he 
attempted  to  free  Denmark  from  Russian  influence 
and  to  improve  tho  condition  of  the  peasantry 
However,  his  ruthless  methods  provoked  the  en- 
nutv  of  the  nobles,  who  terrorized  tho  king  into 
arresting  him  Ho  was  accused  of  adultery  with 
the  queen  and  executed 


Strongsville,  village  (pop  2,216),  NE  Ohio,  SW  of  Struma  (stroo'nm),  Gr  Stiymon  (strfrndn'),  river, 

Cleveland,  me  1927  216  mi  long,  rising  S  of  Sofia,  Bulgaria  It  flows  8 

Stronsay  (stron'sa),  island  (8,736  at  res,  pop.  975).  through  Macedonia,  out  of  Bulgaria,  and  through 

off  N  Scotland,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands  "  -  - 

Strontium  (str&n'shum,  -shfium),  soft,  white  metallic' 


,  ,        , 

element  (symbol=Sr,  for  physual  constants,  see 
'  KLEMENT,  table)     It  is  grouped  with  calcium  and 


, 

Greece  to  the  Aegean  Sea 

Strumica  (stroo'mltsa),  town  (pop  10,649),  Mace- 
donia, 8  Yugoslavia,  SR  of  Skoplje  It  is  an  agri- 
cultural center  An  ancient  place,  Strumica  has 


barium  in  the  periodic  system  and  resembles  these  the  rums  of  a  castle  built  by  Emperor  Tiberms 
elements  in  its  properties,  being  a  metal  of  the  There  also  are  remains  of  the  castle  of  tho  14th- 
ALK ALINE  EARTHS  With  other  elements  it  forms  century  Serbian  hero  Marko  Kraljevith  Strumica 
various  compounds,  e  g  ,  with  oxygen,  two  oxides,  was  ceded  (1913)  by  Turkey  to  Bulgaria  after  the 
the  monoxide  being  tho  mineral  strontia,  with  First  Balkan  War  and  was  awarded  to  Yugoslavia 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  a  hydroxide,  with  oxygen  b\  the  Treaty  of  Neuillv  (1919) 
and  nitrogen,  a  nitrate,  with  chlorine,  a  chloride,  Struthers  (strn'dhurz),  city  (pop  11,739),  NE  Ohio, 
with  carbon  and  oxygen,  a  carbonate  which  occurs  on  the  Mahonmg  river,  me  as  a  city  1922  It  is  an 
in  nature  and  is  known  as  stroiitiamto,  and  with  industrial  suburb  of  Youngstown,  iron  and  steel 
sulphur  and  ox\gen,  a  sulphate  also  occurring  in  are  made  here 

nature  and  known  as  CELE8TITE  or  c  elestine  Both  Strutt,  Jedediah,  1726-97,  English  inventor  and 
the  carbonate  and  the  sulphate  sorve  as  sources  of  manufacturer  In  1759  he  patented  the  Derby  iib- 
the  element  Strontium  metal  is  prepared  by  elec  -  *  '  '  "  '  .  .  .  . 

trolysis  of  the  fused  chloride  Its  c  ompounds  (usu- 
ally the  nitrate)  are  used  in  making  fireworks  and 
Nigiial  flares  because  they  add  a  bright  red  or  crim- 
son coloration  to  a  flame  The  h\  droxide  is  used  in 
the  purification  of  beet  sugar  In  the  laboratory, 
the  hydroxide  serves  as  a  strong  base  Although  it 

was  recognized  first  in  its  carbonate,  strontiainte,  ,  ,  ..   __, 

by  Crawford  of  Edinburgh  in  1790  and  later  b\  Struve,  Friedrich  Georg  Wilhelm  von  (frP'drlkh 
T.  C  Hope.  M  H  Klaproth,  and  others,  strontium  g&'6rk  vN'hMm  fun  shtroo'vu),  1793-18b4,  Ger- 
was  not  isolated  until  1808  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  man-Russian  astronomer,  b  Germany  As  director 

Strother,  David  Hunter  (str6'dhur),  1816-88,  Amer-        ~~  ~"  

ican  author  and  illustrator,  b  Martmaburg,  Va 
(now  W  Va  ),  grad  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg, 
Pa  .  1839  He  studied  art  in  Philadelphia,  France, 
and  Italy  Under  the  name  Porte  Crayon  he  con- 
tributed short  sketthos  of  life  in  the  South  with 
illustrations  to  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine 


hing  machine,  a  stocking  frame  that  could  knit 
ribbed  fabric  In  1768  he  became  a  partnei  of 
Richard  ARKWRIOHT,  the  inventor  of  the  water 
frame,  and  with  him  established  some  of  the  fust 
cotton  mills  in  England,  the  one  at  Leeds  t>emg  the 
first  to  use  horse  power  In  1  797  ho  established  tho 
gieat  Derby  knitting  mills  Sec  Peny  Walton, 
The  Story  of  Textile*  {2d  ed  , 


Some  of  them  were  collected  in  Virginia  Illustrated 
(1857)  After  his  serv  ice  m  the  topographical  corps 
of  the  Union  army,  his  valuable  "Personal  Recol- 
lections of  the  War"  by  "A  Virginian"  appeared 
(18bb-68)  in  Harper's  Ho  was  consul  general  of 
the  United  States  m  Mexico  from  1879  to  1885 

Stroud,  urban  district  (1931  pop  8,364,  1943  pop 
14,100),  Gloucestershire,  England,  in  a  valloy  of 
the  Cotswolds  It  IK  a  center  of  woolen  ( loth  manu- 
facture and  has  long  l>een  noted  for  its  red  dyes. 

Stroud,  city  (pop  1.917),  central  Okla ,  between 
Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa,  in  a  farm  and  oil  region, 
nettled  and  me  1898. 

Stroudsburg,  borough  (pop  6,186),  co  seat  of  Mon- 
roe co  ,  E  Pa  ,  near  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  N  of 
Easton,  settled  1738,  laid  out  1806,  me  1815  In 
the  Pocono  Mt  region,  it  is  a  popular  resort.  A 
fort  was  located  at  Stroudsburg  (c  1760). 

Strozzi  (strdt'tsc),  noble  Florentine  family  It  took 
after  the  13th  cent  an  active  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  and  later  strongly  opposed  the 
Medici  There  were  among  tho  Strozzi  several 
eminent  soldiers,  scholars,  and  men  of  letters  The 


, 

of  Dorpat  Observatory  (1817-39).  he  discovered 
many  double  stars  He  was  also  engaged  in  notable 
geodetic  operations,  including  the  triangulation  of 
Livonia  and  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the 
meridian  Beginning  (1822  27),  with  the  portion 
in  the  Baltic*  provinces,  this  measuroment  was  ex- 
tended under  his  direction  until,  in  1855,itwascom- 

geted  from  the  North  Cape  to  Ismail  on  the 
anube  In  1839  he  be<  ame  director  of  the  new 
Pulkovo  Observatory,  the  erection  of  whit  h  he  had 
superintended  One  of  the  first  three  astronomers 
who  almost  simultaneously  obtained  a  stellar  paral- 
lax, he  measured  (1838)  the  parallax  of  Vega 
(Alpha  Lvrae)  Among  his  writings  on  his  star 
research  is  Etudes  d'astronomif  stellaire  (1847). 
His  son,  Otto  Wilhelm  von  Struve  (o'to),  1819- 
1905,  succeeded  him  as  director  (1862-82)  of  the 
Pulkovo  Observatory  He  distovered  about  600 
new  double  stars  and  a  satellite  of  Uranus,  esti- 
mated the  sun's  velocity,  made  murometncal 
measurements  of  Saturn's  ring  system,  and  studied 
nebulae  and  comets  Otto  Struve  (cVtO  stroo'vS), 
1897-,  son  of  Otto  Wilholm  and  also  an  astronomer, 
was  born  m  Russia  and  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1921  (he  was  naturalized  m  1927).  He  received 
a  Ph  D  (1923)  from  the  Umv  of  Chicago,  in  1921 
he  had  joined  the  staff  of  its  Yerkes  Observatory 
From  1932  to  1947  he  was  professor  of  astrophysics 
at  the  Umv  of  Chicago  and  director  of  Yerkes 
Observatory  and  of  McDonald  Observatory  (of  the 
universities  of  Texas  and  Chicago) 


Medici,    gained    great    wealth    and   influence 
Naples,  and  after  his  return  to  Florence  began  ._ 
build  the  c  elebrated  Strozzi  Palace.  His  son  Fihppo 


Strozzi  early  divided  into  several  branches,  some      -«,-, 

of  them  still  existing  Palla  Strozzi  (pRl'la),  1372-  Stry  (stre),  Pol  Stryj  (strP),  city  (1931  pop  30,682), 
1462,  a  politician  and  ardent  humanist,  furthered  W  Ukraine,  in  Galieia,  on  the  Stry  river,  a  tributary 
Greek  studies  in  Florence  and  Padua  Filippo  of  the  Dniester  It  is  a  center  of  the  Drogobych  oil 
Strozzi  (ftlep'po),  1426-91,  was  banished  by  the  district  and  has  varied  manufactures  In  1664  it 

was  the  scene  of  a  Russian  victory  over  the  Turks 
Stry  passed  to  Austria  m  1772,  to  Poland  m  1919, 

— - „_      and  to  the  USSR  in  1945 

Strozzi,  1488-1538,  married  a  granddaughter  of  strychnine  (strfk'nln),  alkaloid  derived  from  the 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  he  was  first  friendly  to  the  seeds  of  a" tree  native  to  India  (Strychnos  nux  vomi- 
"  •  -  •  •  •  •"•*<»)  It  has  been  used  as  a  rat  poison  since  the  16th 

cent;   "rat  biscuits"  still  remain  a  cause  of  aoci- 

.      _ .     dental  poisoning  (for  antidote,  see  strychnine  un- 

1515-54,  first  entered  the  Order  of  Malta  and  later  der  POISONING,  table)  Strychnine  is  a  stimulant 
became  an  admiral  in  the  French  service  He  distin-  of  tho  central  nervous  system,  especially}  of  the 
guished  himself  m  wars  against  Spam  and  England,  spinal  cord  It  also  acts  as  a  respiratory  stimulant 
(Another  son  of  Fihppo,  Piero  Strozzi  (pyft'ro),  d.  It  is  used  in  medicine  in  small  dosages 
1558,  a  violent  enemy  of  the  Medici,  fought  for  the  Strycker,  Jacobus  (strl'kur),  1619-87,  early  Amer- 
French  in  the  Italian  Wars  and  was  made  a  marshal  ican  painter,  b.  Holland.  He  had  various  trades  be- 
at France.  He  took  part  in  the  French  capture  of  sides  portrait  painting.  Few  facts  about  his  life 


or  work  are  known.  That  he  painted  a  portrait  o! 
Peter  Stuyvesant  is  only  traditional. 
Strymon,  river  see  STRCMA. 

Strymonic  Gulf  (etrlmft'nlk),  inlet  of  the  Aegean 
Sea,  SE  Macedonia,  Greece  It  receives  the  Sfruma 
(Gr.  Strymon)  river.  An  alternate  name  is  Gulf  of 
Rendina 

Strype,  John  (strip),  1643-1737,  English  ecclesias- 
tical historian  and  biographer.  A  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge, he  took  holy  orders  and  received  a  number 
of  church  livings  Much  of  his  early  life  was  spent 
in  collecting  old  charters,  letters,  and  miscellaneous 
documents,  mostly  of  the  Tudor  period  Ho  used 
these  m  his  cumbersome  but  valuable  works  These 
include  the  Annals  of  the  Reformation  (1709)  and 
biographies  of  Thomas  Cranmer  (1694),  John 
Aylmer  (1701),  Sir  John  Cheke  (1705),  Edmund 
Grmdal  (1710),  Matthew  Parker  (1711),  and  John 
Whitgift  (1718).  He  edited  tho  works  of  Dr  John 
Lightfoot  (1684)  and  issued  a  new  edition  (1720)  of 
Stow's  Surrey  of  London.  See  biography  by  A  P. 
Wire  (1902) 

Stuart,  Stewart,  or  Steuart,  royal  family  which 
ruled  Scotland  and  England  The  Stuart  lineage 
began  in  a  family  of  hereditary  stewards  of  Scot- 
land, tho  earliest  of  whom  was  Walter  (fl  c  1160), 
grandson  of  a  Norman  adventurer.  Several  early 
Stuarts  were  regents  of  Scotland,  and  after  Robert, 
seventh  in  the  hereditary  line  of  stewards,  became 
king  as  ROBERT  II  (1371),  the  royal  power  re- 
mained in  the  family  thereafter  The  marriage  of 
JAMES  IV  of  Scotland  to  Margaret  Tudor,  daughter 
of  Henry  VII,  king  of  England,  mado  his  grand- 
daughter MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS  a  f  laimant  of  the 
English  throne  Her  tragic  death  was  partly  the 
outcome  of  a  dynastic  struggle  with  her  cousin, 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  Mary's  claim  was 
recognized  when  her  son,  James  VI  of  Scotland, 
, became  JAMES  I  of  England  in  1603  At  the  time 
of  the  PURITAN  REVOLUTION,  Charles  I,  son  of 
James  I,  waw  beheaded  (1649),  and  after  the  inter- 
regnum of  the  Commonwealth  and  tho  Protec- 
torate, his  son  CHARLES  II  was  restored  to  the 
throne  in  1660  With  the  deposition  of  Charles  Il's 
brother  and  successor,  James  II  (1688),  the  crown 
passed  to  James's  daughter  MARY  II  and  her  hus- 
band, William  III,  and  after  them  to  Anne,  also 
daughter  of  James  II  Tho  Protestant  su<  cession 
to  the  English  throne  \\as  determined  in  1701  by 
tho  Att  of  Settlement  (see  SETTIEMENT,  ACT  OF) 
In  tho  reign  of  \niie,  tho  la&t  of  the  Stuarts  to  rule 
England,  the  crowns  of  Scotland  and  England, 
united  b>  the  Stuarts,  were  permanently  joined  by 
tho  Act  of  Union  (1707)  After  the  death  of  Anne 
the  crown  passed  to  GEOROK  I  of  the  house  of 
Hanover,  son  of  the  Klec  tress  SOPHIA  Sophia  was 
the  granddaughter  of  James  I  of  England,  thus 
making  the  Hanoverian  also  a  Stuart  claim  The 
parliamentary  rule  of  succession  was  adopted  be- 
cause the  claim  to  the  throne  of  James  II  and  his 
dose  endants,  James  Frantis  Edward  (tho  Old  Pre- 
tender), Charles  Edward  (tho  Young  Pretender), 
and  Henry  Stuart  (Cardinal  York)  was  upheld  by 
the  JACOBITES  After  1807  this  t  laim  passed  to  the 
descendants  of  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Charles  I, 
through  her  grandson,  King  Charles  Emmanuel  III 
of  Sardinia,  to  the  20th-century  Prince  Rupert  of 
Bavaria  See  studies  of  the  house  of  Stuart  by 
Samuel  Cowan  (1908)  and  T  F  Henderson  (1914), 
various  histories  of  England,  particularly  Godfrey 
Davics,  The  Eatly  Stuarts,  1603-ltt(>0  (1937)  and 
G  N.  Clark,  The  Later  Stuarts,  1660-1714  (1934), 
and  histories  of  Scotland.  See  also  bibliography 
under  JACOBITES 

Stuart  or  Stewart,  Alexander,  duke  of  Albany, 
1454 '-1485,  Scottish  nobleman,  son  of  JAMES  II  of 
Scotland  He  was  captured  at  sea  by  the  English 
(1463)  while  he  was  on  route  to  Gelderland,  in  the 
Low  Countries,  but  was  released  shortly  and  made 
high  admiral  of  Scotland,  warden  of  the  marches, 
and  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  His  brother, 
JAMES  III,  suspecting  Albany  of  plotting  against 
the  throne,  had  him  imprisoned  at  Edinburgh 
(1479),  hut  Albany  escaped,  fled  to  France,  and 
thence  wont  to  England,  where  he  concluded  a 
treaty  at  Fothenngay  (1482)  with  EDWARD  IV, 
agreeing  to  rule  Scotland  as  England's  vassal. 
Returning  to  Scotland,  with  an  English  army,  he 
became  rec  one  iled  with  the  nobles  who  had  posses- 
sion of  James  III.  For  his  plots  with  England. 
Albany  was  m  1483  sentenced  to  death  in  Scotland 
while  he  was  still  m  England  Two  years  later  he 
was  accidentally  killed  at  a  tournament  in  France. 
Stuart  or  Stewart,  Alexander,  earl  of  Buchan, 
(bu'khun,  bu'kun),  13437-1405?,  Scottish  noble, 
fourth  son  of  Robert  II  He  held  various  offices 
under  the  crown,  and  was  made  lord  of  Badenoch 
in  1371  and  earl  of  Buchan  in  1382  He  was  often 
in  difficulties  with  the  Church,  especially  after  he 
repudiated  his  wife.  In  his  rage  against  the  bishops 
he  burned  the  town  of  Forres  and  the  cathedral  at 
Elgin  (1390) .  For  this  violence  he  was  excommuni- 
cated and  popularly  called  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch 
Stuart  or  Stewart,  Arabella,  1575-1616,  cousin  of 
James  I  of  England,  daughter  of  Charles  Stuart, 
earl  of  Lennox  She  was  (by  her  descent  from  a 
sister  of  Henry  VIII)  next  to  James  VI  of  Scotland 
.in  line  of  succession  to  the  English  throne.  Many 
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argued  that  her  title  was  preferable  to  that  of 
James  because  she  was  born  on  English  noil  Her 
marriage  waa  prevented  during  Elizabeth's  reign, 
but  after  the  accession  of  James  as  Jamea  I  of 
England,  Arabella  secretly  married  William  Sey- 
mour (later  marquess  of  Hertford),  heir  to  the 
throne  by  the  will  of  Henry  VIII  They  were 
arrested,  imprisoned,  and  escaped,  but  Arabella 
wan  recaptured  (1011)  and  died  insane  in  the  Tower. 
See  biography  by  E  T  Bradley  (1889). 
Stuart  or  Stewart,  Charles  Edward,  1720-88,  claim- 
ant to  the  English  throne,  b  Rome  The  son  of 
James  Francis  Edward  STUART  (the  Old  Pre- 
tender) and  of  the  Princess  Clementina,  he  was 
known  as  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  and  as  the  Young 
Pretender  When  the  failures  and  irregular  life  of 
the  Old  Pretender  had  alienated  his  followers, 
Charles  Edward,  a  charming  young  man,  magnani- 
mous and  brave,  became  the  hope  of  the  Jacobites 
He  led  them  in  the  Rising  of  1745,  but  al  1  hia  enthu- 
siasm could  not  avert  the  defeat  at  Culloden  Moor 
in  1746  (see  JACOBITES)  Charles  fled  to  a  High- 
land refuge,  then  escaped  abroad  (see  MACDONALD, 
FLORA),  was  expelled  from  France  after  the  Treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  roamed  about  Europe,  a 
broken  and  unregarded  drunkard  After  hia 
father's  death  (1766)  he  lived  in  Rome  as  the  duke 
of  Albany  and  m  1772  married  Pi  mcess  Louise  of 
Stolberg-Gedern  (HOC  ALBANY,  LOUISA.  COUNTESS 
OF).  They  separated  in  1780,  and  Charles  Edward 
was  attended  in  his  later  years  by  his  natural 
daughter,  Charlotte  Ho  died  in  Rome  There  is 
much  English  and  Scottish  poetry  about  Bonmo 
Prince  Charlie,  e  g  ,  the  songs  Charlie  Is  My  Dai  - 
ling  and  The  Skye  Boat  Song  For  bibliography, 
see  JACOBITES  See  biographies  by  A  C  Ewald 
(1883),  Andrew  Lang  (1900),  and  Clennell  Wilkin- 
son (1932) 

Stuart  or  Stewart,  David,  duke  of  Rothesay  (roth'- 
sf-),  c  1378-1402,  Scottish  prince,  son  and  heir  ap- 
parent of  Robert  III  On  his  father's  accession  to 
the  throne,  David  became  earl  of  C'arruk  and  in 
1398  duke  of  llothesay  In  H<)9  ho  cwsted  his 
umle,  Robert  Stuart,  duke  of  Albany,  from  his 
virtual  regency,  and  became  tho  invalid  king's 
lieutenant  m  Scotland  His  administration  was  ir- 
responsible, and  m  1402,  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  council  and  the  king's  order,  ho  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  by  his  untie,  the  duke  of  Albany, 
and  by  Archibald  Douglas,  4th  earl  of  Douglas,  his 
brother-in-law  He  died  under  doubtful  urcum- 
fctanc  es  Rothesav  appears  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
novel,  The  Fair  Maid  of  Ptrth 

Stuart  or  Stewart,  Esme,  1st  duke  of  Lennox  (eV- 
m?),  16427-1583,  Scottish  nobleman,  cousin  of 
James  VI  of  Sc  otland  Born  and  reared  in  France, 
he  succeeded  his  father  as  seigneur  of  Aubigny  in 
1567  In  1579  he  was  sent  to  Scotland  to  restore 
trench  influence  and  weaken  Protestantism  He 
quic  kly  assumed  an  important  position  and  was 
made  lord  chancellor  and  successively  earl  (1580) 
and  duke  (1581)  of  Lennox  Although  Lennox 
publicly  proclaimed  his  conversion  to  Protestant- 
ism in  1680  and  maintained  this  position  even  on 
his  deathbed,  he  was  suspected  of  complicity  in  a 
projected  invasion  of  England  by  Philip  II  of  Spam 
to  release  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  This,  with  Len- 
nox's part  in  the  arrest  and  execution  of  the  earl  of 
Morton,  led  to  the  Protestant  nobles'  seizure  of 
James  at  the  raid  of  Ruthven  (1582)  Against  both 
his  own  and  the  king's  wishes,  Lennox  was  forced 
to  leave  Scotland  and  died  shortly  thereafter  His 
son,  Ludovick  STUART,  was  recalled  by  James,  and 
his  descendants  were  prominent  at  court  through- 
out the  reign  of  tho  Stuarts 

Stuart  or  Stewart,  Frances  Teresa,  duchess  of 
Richmond  and  Lennox,  1648-1702.  mistress  of 
Charles  II  of  England  The  daughter  of  an  exiled 
English  physician,  she  was  educated  in  Franco  and 
m  1663  came  to  England  as  maid  of  honor  to 
Catherine  of  Braganza  Her  beautv  attracted  tho 
attention  of  Charles,  and  she  became  tho  king's 
mistress  In  1667  she  declined  Charles's  offer  to 
make  her  a  duchess  and  eloped  with  and  married 
Charles  Stuart,  duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox, 
much  to  the  king's  displeasure  Charles  II  sus- 
pected that  Clarendon  had  engineered  the  elope- 
ment to  foil  his  plan  to  divorce  the  queen  and 
marry  Francos  Stuart  However,  the  duchess 
(known  as  La  Belle  Stuart)  shortly  returned  to 
court  and  became  a  lady  of  tho  bedchamber  to  the 
queen  Charles  renewed  his  attentions  and  dis- 
patched her  husband  to  Scotland  (1670)  and  to 
Denmark  (1671),  where  he  died 

Stuart,  Gilbert,  1756-1828,  American  portrait 
painter,  b  North  Kingstown,  R  I.,  beat  known  for 
his  portraits  of  George  Washington.  He  was  the 
greatest  American  painter  of  hia  day.  Having  be- 
gun to  draw  at  an  early  age,  he  became  (c  1769) 
the  pupil  of  Cosmo  Alexander,  a  Scottish  artist 
who  was  visiting  in  America.  With  him  he  went 
to  Edinburgh  but  returned  (c.1773)  to  America 
after  Alexander's  death  Still  poor  and  unsuccess- 
ful, he  went  in  1775  to  London,  where  he  supported 
himself  as  an  organist  and  with  an  occasional  por- 
trait commission  Having  brought  his  plight  to 
the  attention  of  Benjamin  West,  he  became  (c.1777) 
a  member  of  that  painter's  household  as  his  pupil 
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and  remained  there  for  five  years.  He  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arte  in  1777,  1779,  1781- 
82,  and  1785  It  waa  his  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman 
Skating  (1782)  which  won  him  renown  and  a  large 
clientele  Although  he  was  then  eminently  suc- 
cessful, his  extravagant  mode  of  living  kept  him  m 
constant  debt  This  may  have  been  the  reason  for 
his  removal  (1787)  to  Dublin,  where  he  again  be 
tame  very  popular  Conceiving  the  idea  that  by 
painting  the  portrait  of  George  Washington  and 
making  replicas  of  it  he  might  at  last  liecome  sol- 
vent, he  returned  (c  1792)  to  America  and  settled 
(1794)  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  painted  many  of 
hia  portraits  of  women  as  well  as  two  of  Washing- 
ton In  1805  he  moved  to  Boston,  where  the  rest 
of  his  life  was  spent  He  painted  three  portraits 
of  Washington  from  life  His  first,  the  so-called 
Vaughan  Type  (1795),  is  a  bust  with  the  right  side 
of  tho  face  shown,  the  original  has  disappeared, 
but  at  least  15  replicas  are  in  existence  The  sec- 
ond, the  Lawnsdowne  Type  (1796),  painted  for 
the  marquess  of  Lansdowne,  shows  the  President 
standing,  full  length,  his  left  hand  outstretched, 
the  oiigmal  is  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  The  third,  unfinished,  the  Athenae- 
um Head,  remained  in  the  artist's  possession  until 
after  his  death,  when  it  was  acquired  first  by  the 
Boston  Athenaeum  and  later  by  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston,  of  this  there  are  75  replicas. 
Stuart's  other  works  are  represented  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York  for  the  greater  part 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  owns  portraits  of 
Matthew  Clarkson,  James  Monroe,  Albert  Gal- 
latin,  Joseph  de  Jaudons  y  Nebot  and  his  wife,  and 
two  Washington  replicas,  among  others  Some  of 
Stuart's  well-known  sitters  were  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, Monroe,  William  Branch  Giles,  William  El- 
lery  Charming,  Judge  Story,  Jacob  Astor,  John 
Jay,  Edward  Everett,  and  Jerome  Bonaparte  He 
also  painted  portraits  of  his  fellow  artists  John 
Singleton  Copley,  Benjamin  West,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  Washington  Allston  See  G  C 
Mason,  The  Life  and  Works  of  Gilbert  Stuart  (1879) , 
biography  by  W  T  Whitloy  (1932) 
Stuart  or  Stewart,  Henry  seo  DAHNLEY,  HENRY 
STUART  OK  STEWART,  LORD 

Stuart  or  Stewart,  Henry  Benedict  Maria  Clement, 
known  as  Cardinal  York,  1725-1807,  Jacobite  pre- 
tender to  the  British  throne,  b  Rome  Sec  ond  son 
of  James  Edward  Stuart  (the  Old  Pretender),  ho 
was  the  Jacobite  duke  of  York  until  his  brother 
Charles  Edward  Stuart  (the  Young  Pretender) 
died  m  1788,  when  he  became  royal  claimant  as 
Henry  IX  He  was  the  last  of  the  direct  male  lino 
of  James  II  and  tho  last  pretender  to  press  a  claim 
to  the  throne  (see  STUAHT,  family)  He  probably 
was  in  France  in  1745,  ready  to  help  in  the  Scottish 
Jacobite  rebellion,  and  on  his  return  to  Italy  was 
made  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church  (1747)  In 
1761  he  was  also  made  bishop  of  Frascati,  where 
he  lived  and  worked  for  years  Ruined  by  confisca- 
tions in  the  French  Revolution,  he  fled  to  Padua, 
later  to  Venice  George  III  of  England  granted 
him  a  pension,  and  in  gratitude  Cardinal  York  be- 
queathed to  George  IV  (then  prince  of  Wales)  the 
crown  jewels  of  the  Stuarts  Sec  biographies  by 
B  W  Kelly  (1899),  H  M  Vaughan  (1906),  and 
Alice  Shield  (1908),  Charles  Potne,  The  Jacobite 
Movement  (1932) 

Stuart  or  Stewart,  Tames,  earl  of  Arran  (ar'un),  d. 
1596,  Scottish  nobleman  He  spent  his  early  years 
as  a  soldier  of  fortune  m  the  service  of  Holland 
against  Spam,  returned  to  Scotland  in  1579,  and 
ingratiated  himself  at  the  court  of  James  VI.  AH 
a  reward  for  his  services  in  accusing  the  earl  of 
Morton  of  the  murder  of  Lord  Darnley  ,  Stuart  was 
made  a  member  of  the  council  and  granted  tho 
earldom  of  Arran,  then  in  the  possession  of  his  in- 
sane cousin,  James  HAMILTON  By  reason  of  his 
descent  Stuart  claimed  a  rank  soc  ond  only  to  the 
king  and  became  a  rival  of  the  powerful  duke  of 
Lennox  The  king's  arrest  by  the  Protestant  lords 
m  the  Raid  of  Ruthven  (1582)  led  to  Arran's  im- 
prisonment He  waa  released  to  rejoin  the  king, 
however,  after  the  king's  escape  and  was  appointed 
lord  chancellor  to  succeed  the  earl  of  Argyll  He 
served  on  the  jury  that  condemned  the  earl  of 
Gowrie  and  gained  control  of  Edinburgh  Castle. 
He  negotiated  with  Elizabeth  of  England  and 
staved  off  for  a  time  her  support  of  the  banished 
Protestant  lords  Arran  set  out  to  crush  his  op- 
ponents m  Scotland  and  seized  the  properties  of  the 
banished  lords,  alienating  by  his  reckless  use  of 
power  the  few  supportera  remaining  to  him  His 
English  agent  treacherously  undermined  what  in- 
fluence he  had  with  Elizabeth  A  plan  to  assassi- 
nate Arran  waa  under  way  when  Elizabeth  rendered 
it  unnecessary  by  claiming  that  Arran  had  been 
responsible  for  the  murder  of  Lord  Francis  Russell 
in  a  border  fray  (1585)  James  was  compelled  to 
imprison  Arran  With  the  return  of  the  banished 
lords,  Arran  himself  was  banished  (1586).  He  re- 
turned to  live  in  Scotland  as  Capt  James  Stuart 
and  intrigued  unsuccessfully  to  return  to  power 
He  was  slain  m  1596  by  Sir  James  Douglas,  nephew 
of  the  earl  of  Morton,  Douglas  was  determined  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  uncle,  in  which  Arran's  ac- 
tions had  played  a  decisive  part. 


STUART,  JAMBS  FRANCIS  EDWARD 

Stuart  or  Stewart,  James:  see  MURRAY,  JAMES 
STUABT  OR  STEWART,  IST  KARL  OF. 

Stuart,  James,  1713-88,  English  architect,  archae- 
ologist, and  painter  About  1741  he  was  sent  to 
Italy  by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  of  London  to 
study  ancient  Greek  architectural  remains  with 
Nicholas  Revett  In  Athens  (1751)  they  made  ac- 
curate measurements  of  tho  rums,  particularly 
those  of  the  Acropolis,  and  published  their  findings 
m  Classical  Antiquities  of  Athens,  the  first  volume 
of  which  appeared  in  1762  Its  hno  illustrations 
depicted  for  the  first  time  the  great  achievements 
of  Greek  arc  hitec  ture  Their  work  aroused  wide 
attention  and  acted  as  a  prime  influence  for  the 

CLASSIC  REVIVAL 

Stuart,  Tames  Ewell  Brown  (Jeb  Stuart),  1833-64, 
Confederate  cavalry  commander,  b  Patrick  co , 
Va  ,  grad  West  Point,  1854  Most  of  his  U  S  army 
service  was  with  the  1st  Cavalry  m  Kansas  He 
was  aide  to  R  E  LEE  when  John  Brown  was  cap- 
tured at  Harpers  Ferry  in  Oct ,  1859  On  Virginia's 
secession,  Stuart  resigned  (May,  1861)  and  became 
a  captain  of  cavalry  in  the  Confederate  army  He 
distinguished  himself  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run 
(July,  1861)  and  in  September  was  made  a  briga- 
dier general  In  June,  1862,  Jeb  conducted  the 
first  of  his  celebrated  cavalry  raids,  he  made  a 
complete  circuit  of  G  B  Me  Clellan's  armv  on  the 
Virginia  peninsula,  noting  tho  Federal  dispositions 
Lee  used  this  information  to  advantage  in  the 
SEVEN  DAYS  BAITLES  of  the  Peninsular  campaign 
Stuart  was  promoted  major  general  in  July  and 
given  command  of  all  the  cavalrv  of  the  Armv  of 
Northern  Virginia  After  another  bold  and  success- 
ful raid,  this  time  to  John  Pope's  rear,  he  covered 
the  last  stage  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  flanking  move- 
ment before  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  (Aug  , 
1862)  He  was  ac  lively  engaged  in  that  battle  and 
in  the  subsequent  Antietam  campaign  Jeb  rode 
completely  around  McClellan's  army  again  in  Oct , 
1862,  ranging  as  far  as  S  Pennsylvania  and  captur- 
ing 2,000  horsea  He  made  effective  use  of  his  fa- 
mous horse  artillery  in  the  battle  of  Fredencksburg 
(Dec  ,  1862)  In  the  battle  of  CHANCELLOKSVILLE, 
he  moved  with  Stonewall  Jackson  in  the  brilliant 
flank  attack  When  both  Stonewall  and  A  P  Hill 
were  wounded,  Stuart  took  command  and  con- 
tinued the  blistering  assault  on  Joseph  Hooker 
In  June,  1863,  he  fought  his  greatest  cavalrv  battle 
at  BRANDY  STATION  For  knowledge  of  the  enemy 
Lee  depended  on  Stuart,  who,  he  said,  never 
brought  him  a  piece  of  false  information  But  m 
the  GETTvsBuno  CAMPAIGN  Jeb  was  absent  from 
the  army  on  a  raid  and  Lee  was  not  apprised  soon 
enough  of  the  Federal  concentration  N  of  the  Po- 
tomac By  1864  his  corps  had  decreased  in  size 
and  was  deficient  in  equipment,  while  the  Union 
cavalry,  now  under  P  II  SHERIDAN,  was  vastly 
improved  In  the  Wilderness  campaign  the  forces 
met  at  YELLOW  TAVFKN  (May  11,  1864),  and  Jeb 
Stuart  was  mortallv  wounded  Not  since  the  death 
of  Stonewall  Jackson  had  the  South  sustained  so 
great  a  personal  loss  His  rollicking,  infectious 
gaiety,  and  hard  fighting  were  sorely  missed  in  the 
gloomv  last  days  of  Lee's  army  See  J  W  Thoma- 
son,  Jr,  Jeb  Stuart  (1934),  D  S  Freeman,  Lee'» 
Lieutenants  (3  vols  ,  1942-44)  W  W.  Blackford, 
War  Yearn  unth  Jeb  Stuart  (1945) 
Stuart  or  Stewart,  James  Francis  Edward,  1688- 
1766,  claimant  of  the  English  throne,  b  London; 
son  of  JAMES  II  and  MARI  OF  MODENA  Ho  IB 
called  the  Old  Pretender  because  he  asserted  his 
right  to  tho  throne  against  that  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  At  the  time  of  his  birth  anti-Catholic- 
feeling  was  so  high  that  the  prospect  of  another 
Catholic  king  was  undesirable  to  many,  and  as  a 
result  it  was  rumored  that  the  boy  was  not  the  son 
of  the  royal  couple  The  Glorious  Revolution  of 
1688  deposed  his  father  in  favor  of  William  III  and 
Mary,  and  the  family  fled  to  France  Shortly  be- 
fore'his  father's  death  (1701)  the  English  Act  of 
Settlement  excluded  the  male  line  of  Stuarts  from 
the  succession,  and  in  1702  young  James  was  at- 
tainted His  restoration  as  James  HI  was  the 
[object  of  numerous  plots  and  rebellions  by  the 
JACOBITES  between  1708  and  1745,  and  Louis 
XIV's  recognition  of  him  as  king  was  a  minor 
factor  drawing  England  into  war  against  France  in 
the  War  of  tho  Spanish  Succession  Louis  fitted 
out  an  expedition  for  James  (1708)  to  restore  him 
in  England,  but  it  was  turned  back  at  the  Firth  of 
Forth  As  the  chevalier  de  8t  George,  James  dis- 
tinguished himself  m  the  French  army  at  Oude- 
narde  and  Malplaquet,  but  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
forced  him  to  leave  France,  and  his  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding Queen  Anne  were  dashed  by  the  peaceful 
succession  of  George  I  (1714)  A  rising  m  his  favor 
(1715)  under  the  earl  of  MAR  brought  him  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  was  hailed  as  James  VIII  of  Scot- 
land and  James  III  of  England  by  the  Jacobites. 
On  the  failure  of  thej  movement,  James  retired  to 
France,  then  Avignon,  and  finally  Rome  James's 
marriage  (1719)  to  Maria  Clementina  Sobieski,  a 
Polish  princess  commonly  called  Princess  Clemen- 
tina, was  followed  (1724)  by  her  retirement  to  a 
convent  for  two  years,  a  reconciliation,  and  her 
death  in  1735  Various  later  attempts  to  restore 
James  were  unsuccessful,  notably  the  Rising  of 
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1745,  led  by  his  son,  Charles  Edward  STUART,  the 
Young  Pretender.  See  biographies  by  Alice  Shield 
and  Andrew  Lang  (1907),  Martin  Hafle  (1007),  and 
A  N.  Tayler  and  H.  A.  H.  Taylor  (1934) 
Stuart  or  Stewart,  John,  4th  duke  of  Albany 
(61'bun6),  1481-1686,  recent  of  Scotland  The  son 
of  Alexander,  duke  of  Albany,  and  grandson  of 
James  II  of  Scotland,  he  was  brought  up  on  his 
estates  m  France  by  his  mother,  Anne  de  la  Tour 
d'Auvergne,  and  always  considered  himself  French 
The  Scottish  counul,  shortly  after  the  death  of 
James  IV  (1513),  asked  Albany  to  assume  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  infant  James  V,  but  his  own  lack  of 
enthusiasm  and  the  influence  of  Henry  VIII  of 
England  prevented  his  departure  from  France  until 
1515  Upon  arrival  m  Scotland,  he  assumed  the 
regency  forfeited  by  MARGAHKT  (the  queen  dowa- 
ger and  sister  of  Henry  VIII)  upon  her  marriage  to 
the  earl  of  Angus  lie  gained  possession  of  Mar- 
garet's ( hildren  and  crushed  a  rebellion  led  by  Lord 
Home  and  the  earls  of  Arran  and  Angus  Margai  et 
fled  to  England  and  accused  Albany  of  poisoning 
her  infant  son,  the  earl  of  Ross  Henry's  requet>t  to 
the  Scottish  Parliament  for  his  di&misaul  was  em- 
phatic ally  refused,  Albanv  being  declared  (1516) 
second  in  succession  to  the  Scottish  throne.  Con- 
ditions in  Scotland  seeming  comparatively  stable, 
Albany  returned  temporarily  to  France  (1517), 
where  he  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Rouen  (aJhmg 
France  and  Scotland  and  providing  for  the  mar- 
riage of  James  V  to  a  French  princess)  and  pro- 
moted the  interests  of  Scottish  merchants  Mar- 
garet returned  from  England  a  week  after  his  de- 
parture, and  strife  soon  broke  out  between  Arran 
and  Angus  By  a  secret  agreement  between  I1  ranee 
and  England,  Albany  was  prevented  from  return- 
ing to  Scotland  until  1521  Margaret,  who  had 
broken  with  Angus,  enlisted  Albany's  aid  in  secur- 
ing a  divorce,  and  false  rumors  (possibly  started  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey)  were  circulated  of  their  intimacy 
and  projected  marriage  These  were  used  by  Henry 
and  the  English  party,  led  by  Angus  The  Kngheh- 
Bcottish  truce  expired  in  1522,  and  English  forces 
raided  the  Scottish  border  Albany  led  an  army 
towards  Carlisle,  but  the  Scots  refused  to  fight  out- 
side their  own  country  and  the  force  disbanded 
Albany  returned  to  France,  and  Margaret  in  his 
absence  used  her  influence  m  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land Albany  returned  in  1523  with  French  troops 
and  gold,  but  a  subsequent  lack  of  military  success 
on  the  border  destroyed  his  prestige  While  on  a 
visit  to  France  m  1524,  Albany's  regency  was  an- 
nulled, and  he  never  returned  to  Scotland  He  later 
served  in  Francis  I's  campaign  against  Charles  V 
(1524-25)  and  acted  as  French  ambassador  to 
Rome  (1530-33) 

Staartt  John,  see  BUTE,  JOHN  STUART,  3o  EARL  OF 
Stuart  or  Stewart,  John,  4th  earl  of  Atholl  (ath'ul), 
d.  1579,  Scottish  nobleman  He  supported  the 
regency  of  Mary  of  Guise,  and  in  1559  he  voted  in 
Parliament  against  the  Protestant  confession  of 
faith  and  expressed  his  adherence  to  Catholicism 
He  became  a  member  of  the  young  Queen  Mary's 
council  in  1501,  supported  her  marriage  to  Lord 
Darnley,  and  became  a  chief  counselor  to  the 
•queen  and  the  leader  of  the  Catholic  nobles  in 
Scotland.  He  was  not  involved  in  the  plots  against 
David  Rizzio  and  Darnley  After  Darnley 's  mur- 
der and  the  nse  of  James  Hepburn,  earl  of  Both- 
well,  to  power,  Atholl  joined  the  Protestant  lords 
against  Mary  They  subsequently  captured  her  at 
Carberry  Hill  (1567).  He  was  a  member  of  the 
council  of  regency  for  James  VI,  but  his  sympathies 
gradually  switched  back  to  the  queen,  he  voted  for 
her  divorce  from  Both  well  and  joined  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  king's  party  He  was  unsuccessful  in 
preventing  the  election  of  James  Douglas,  earl  of 
Morton,  to  the  regency  in  1572  In  1574  proceed- 
ings were  taken  against  Atholl  as  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  he  probably  recanted  With  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, 6th  earl  of  Argyll,  he  succeeded  in  ousting 
Morton  aa  regent  (1578)  The  three  were  uneasily 
reconciled  the  following  year,  shortly  before 
A  th  oil's  death,  which  was  possibly  from  poisoning 
by  Morton. 

Stuart,  John  McDouall,  1815-06,  Scottish  explorer 
in  Australia.  He  emigrated  (1838)  to  S  Australia, 
there,  aa  a  draughtsman,  he  joined  Chailes  Sturt's 
expedition  (1844-45)  to  central  Australia.  Be- 
tween 1858  and  1862  he  led  six  expeditions  from 
Adelaide  and  proved  that  there  was  much  habita- 
ble country  in  areas  about  which  discouraging  re- 
ports had  corne  from  Sturt  and  other  explorers. 
He  was  the  first  (I860)  to  reach  the  center  of  Aus- 
tralia, he  climbed  and  named  Mt.  Sturt  (later  re- 
named Stuart)  From  1860  he  tned  to  cross  the 
continent,  and  he  achieved  his  objective  by  reach- 
ing Van  Diemen  Gulf  in  1862.  He  wrote  Explora- 
tions tn  Australia  (1864). 

Stuart  or  Stewart,  Ludovick,  2d  duke  of  Lennox  and 
duke  of  Richmond  (iQ'duvIk),  1574-1624.  Scottish 
nobleman;  cousin  of  James  Vl  of  Scotland.  He  be- 
c  ame  duke  of  Lennox  in  1583  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Esme  STUAHT,  waa  brought  from  Paris  to 
Scotland,  and  received  the  favor  of  the  king  He 
was  named  president  of  the  council  during  James's 


absence  in  1588.   Despite  theikuig's  opposition  to 
Ludovick'e  marriage  to  Lady  Jane liuthven  (1691), 
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James  appointed  htm  lord  high  admiral.  He  ac- 
companied the  king  to  England  to  be  crowned 
James  I  (1603)  and  was  appointed  to  the  English 
priv>  council*  Lennox  served  as  ambassador  to 
Paris  (1604-5)  and  was  appointed  high  commis- 
sioner to  the  Scottish  Parliament  (1607).  In  1623 
he  was  created  duke  of  Richmond  He  loft  no  chil- 
dren and  was  succeeded  aa  duke  of  Lennox  by  his 
brother,  Esme. 

Stuart  or  Stewart,  Mary :  see  MARY  QUEHN  OF  SOOTS 
Stuart  or  Stewart,  Matthew,  see  LBNNOX,  MATTHBW 
STUART  or  STKWART,  4rH  BARI,  or 
Stuart  or  Stewart,  Robert.  1st  duke  of  Albany 
(61'biinc?),  d  1420,  regent  of  Scotland,  son  of 
Robert  II.  As  earl  of  Fife  and  Monteith,  he  held 
commands  under  his  father  and  more  than  once 
harried  Cumberland  Because  of  Robert  II's  old 
age  If  ife  was  given  the  power  of  government  in  1388, 
lie  continued  it  during  the  reign  of  Robert  III,  his 
infirm  brother  In  1398  he  was  made  duke  of 
Albany  and  in  1399  was  forced  to  give  up  the  re- 
gency to  his  nephew,  David  Stewart,  duke  of  Rothe- 
say  Rothewav  proved  incompetent,  was  arrested, 
and  died  (1402)  in  the  <  uatody  of  Albanv  and  Arch- 
ibald Douglas,  4th  earl  of  Douglas  both  of  whom 
weio  declared  guiltless  of  his  death  Albany  con- 
tinued as  governor  or  warden  from  1402  until  his 
own  death  because  Robert  Ill's  suu  e&sor,  J%MES  I, 
was  a  prisoner  in  England  During  Albany's  rule 
the  struggle  with  England  went  on  The  Scots  were 
badlv  defeated  at  Homildon  Hill  m  1502  Albany 
continued  the  Scottish  alliance  with  France  At 
home  he  allowed  the  nobles  much  power,  but  did 
put  down  (1411)  a  rebellion  of  Donald  Mac  Donald, 
lord  of  the  Isles  Apparently  Albanv  tried  to  make 
his  sovereignty  in  all  but  name  hereditai  v ,  but  his 
son  Murdoch  proved  a  weak  ruler  and  after  the 
return  of  James  I  to  Scotland  (1424)  Murdoch  was 
exec  uted 

Stuart  or  Stewart,  Robert,  seigneur  d'Aubigny 
see  AUBIGNY,  ROBERT  STUART  or  STEWART,  SEI- 
GNBUK  D'. 

Stuart,  Robert,  1785-1848,  American  fur  trader,  b 
Scotland  In  1807  he  emigrated  to  Canada,  where 
his  uncle  was  a  North  West  Company  agent  lie 
became  a  clerk  in  that  company,  but  in  1810 
joined  John  Jacob  Astor's  Pacific  l<ur  Company  for 
the  venture  of  founding  ASTORIA  He  was  one  of 
the  sea  party  on  hoard  the  Tonquin  and  showed 
his  boldness  by  forcing  the  captain  at  pistol's  point 
to  wait  for  a  party  that  had  gone  abhore  on  the 
Falkland  Islands  They  arrived  at  Astoria  in  1811, 
and  m  1812  Robert  Stuart  headed  the  party  that 
was  sent  back  overland  to  carry  messages  to  Astor 
This  journey  was  difficult  and  filled  with  hardship 
It  was,  however,  notable  because  it  included  the 
first  known  passage  by  white  men  through  South 
Pass,  and  in  large  part  it  followed  the  later  Oregon 
Trail.  Ho  arrived  in  St.  Louis  in  May,  1813,  and 
went  on  to  New  York  In  1817  he  and  Rameay 
CROOKH  became  the  partners  of  Astor  in  the  AMER- 
ICAN FUR  COMPANY.  Stuart  bee  ame  the  comman- 
der of  the  trade  about  the  post  at  Mac  lunar,  super- 
vising all  the  affairs  of  the  company  in  the  north 
until  1834,  when  Astor  withdrew  from  the  trade 
He  then  retired  and,  living  in  Detroit,  became  in- 
terested in  land  development  and  in  canal  build- 
ing He  was  also  Federal  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  in  Michigan  from  1841  to  1845  and  was  in 
1840  state  treasurer  See  P  A  Rollins,  ed.,  The 
Discovery  of  the  Oregon  Trail  (1935) 
Stuart,  Ruth  McEnery,  1849-1917,  American  au- 
thor, b  Marks vi lie,  La  In  1879  she  married  A  O 
Stuart,  who  died  m  1883,  and  she  spent  the  latter 
part  of  her  life  m  New  York  city  The  collections 
of  her  amusing  stones  of  the  South  present  faith- 
fully the  habitual  speech  of  the  people  of  her  native 
area  Her  works  include  A  Golden  Wedding  and 
Other  Tales  (1893),  Sonny  (1896),  and  In  Simpkim- 
vttte  Character  Tale*  (1897) 
Stuart,  Australia  see  ALICE  SPRINGS. 
Stuart.  I  City  (pop  2,438),  co  seat  of  Martin  co  , 
SE  Fla  ,  on  the  St  Lucie  river  and  at  the  southern 
end  of  Indian  River.  Stuart  is  the  eastern  terminus 
of  the  St  Lucie  Canal  to  Lake  Okeechobee.  It 
ships  the  county's  pineapple  production  and  is  a 
yachting  resort  and  fishing  center,  especially  for 
sharks  2  City  (pop  1,611),  S  central  Iowa,  W  of 
Des  Momes,  founded  1869,  me  1877.  It  holds  a 
stock  show  annually  in  August. 
Stuart  Lake,  area  138  sq  mi ,  central  British  Colum- 
bia, NW  of  Prince  George  It  was  discovered  and 
named  (1806)  by  Simon  Fraser  It  is  drained  8E 
by  the  Stuart  river  to  the  Nechako  W  of  Prince 
George 

Stubbs  or  Stubbea,  Philip,  a.  1583,  English  Puritan 
pamphleteer,  who  wrote  a  number  of  moralistic 
broadsides  and  pamphlets.  He  gained  wide  popu- 
larity m  Puntan  circles,  but  is  remembered  solely 
for  the  Anatomic  of  Abuse  (1683).  valuable  today  as 
a  source  on  social  history  of  Tudor  times.  Re  died 
in,  or  just  after,  the  first  decade  of  the  17th  cent 
Stubbs.  William,  1825-1901,  English  historian.  Ed- 
ucated at  Oxford,  he  became  a Tellow  there  in  1848 
and  was  ordained  in  1850.  For  his  calendar  of 
episcopal  succession,  Registnim  Sacrum  Anglicanum 
(1858),  he  received  the  position  of  librarian  at 
Lambeth  Palace.  From  1866  to  1884,  when  he  was 


appointed  bishop  of  Chester,  he  served  as  profes- 
sor of  modern  history  at  Oxford.  His  most  famous 
work  was  his  Canttituitonal  History  of  England  (3 
vols  ,  1874-78).  He  edited  (with  A,  W.  Haddon) 
Councils  and  EcdesiMboal  Document*  (1869-73) 
and  19  volumes  of  early  chronicles  for  the  Rolls 
series.  His  lectures  appear  m  several  volumes,  in- 
cluding Seventeen  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Mediae- 
val and  Modern  History  (1886).  See  W.  H.  Hutton, 
Letters  of  William  Stubbs  (1904) 
stucco  (stu'kd),  in  architecture,  a  term  applied 
loosely  to  various  kinds  of  plasterwork,  botn  ex- 
terior and  interior.  It  now  commonly  refers  to  a 
plaster  or  cement  used  for  the  external  coating  of 
buildings,  most  frequently  employed  in  the  Medi- 
terranean countries  It  usually  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  cement  or  lime  and  sand,  applied  m  one  or 
more  coats  over  a  rough  masonry  or  frame  struc- 
ture, the  finish  is  either  troweled,  floated,  or  rough 
textured  The  finish  called  roughcast  or  rock  cast, 
formerly  common  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  consists  of  small  gravel  or  other  pebbles 
mixed  with  a  plaster  and  thrown  or  dashed  forcibly 
against  a  freshly  plastered  wall.  In  Italy  a  form  of 
decoration  known  as  C.KAIFITO  is  often  applied  to 
a  stucco  wall,  a  damp  final  coat  of  stucco  is 
scratched  away  in  ornamental  patterns,  exposing 
a  diff ei  en t  c  olored  layer  beneath  In  am  lent  Greece 
a  form  of  st  uc  co  was  often  used  over  coarse  stone- 
work to  give  a  fine  surface  suitable  for  receiving 
detail  The  Romans  employed  stucco  similarly  on 
external  surfaces  and,  with  notable  success,  as  an 
interior  finish ,  for  indoor  work  they  used  a  mixture 
of  plaster  of  Pans  or  powdered  marble,  capable  of 
receiving  a  high  finish  The  term  stucco  is  also  ap- 
plied indiscriminately  to  \arious  forms  of  interior 
decoration  in  relief,  winch  more  properly  should  be 
c  onsidered  us  PI  AHTI  HI  NO 

Stuck,  Franz  von  (faints'  fun  shtdok'),  1803-1928, 
German  painter  and  illustrator,  a  leader  of  the 
German  [secessionists  He  was  for  many  years  art- 
ist on  the  staff  of  Fhegende  Blatter  His  unconven- 
tional allegorical  paintings  gamed  him  interna- 
tional populaiity  Typu  al  arc  Wilde  Jagd  (Carne- 
gie Inst  .Pittsburgh) ,  Sphinx  (Budapest) ,  and  Sin, 
War,  Crucifixion  Stuck  waa  a  professor  at  the 
Munich  Academy 

Stuck,  Hudson  (httik),  1S03-1920,  Amencan  mis- 
sionary and  explorer,  b  England  He  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  m  1885,  graduated  from  the. 
Umv  of  the  South  (1892),  and  waa  dean  (1894 
1904)  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  cathedral  at 
Dallas,  Texas  In  1905  he  became  archdeacon  of 
the  Yukon  arid  s-pent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
Alaska  With  three  companions  he  accomplished 
the  first  ascent  (19fU)  of  Mt  McKmley,  and  he 
traveled  extensively  m  N  Alaska  Alaskan  geography 
and  Eskimo  customs  are  accurately  described  in 
his  books,  some  of  which  are  The  Ascent  of  Denali 
(Mount  McKinley)  (1914),  Ten  Thousand  Miles 
with  a  Dog  Sled  (1914),  Voyages  on  the  Yukon  and 
Its  Tributaries  (1917),  and  A  Winter  Circuit  of  Our 
Arctic  Coast  (1920; 

Stucley  or  Stukely,  Thomas  (both  stu'kle),  1525'- 
1578,  English  adventurer,  possibly  an  illegitimate 
son  of  Henry  VIII.  He  served  under  the  duke  of 
Somerset  and  fled  to  France  after  Somerset's  arrest 
There  ho  gained  the  favor  of  Henry  II  of  France, 
who  sent  him  (1552)  on  a  mission  to  Ldward  VI 
Stucley  betraved  the  projec  ted  French  invasion  of 
Calais  but  was  imprisoned  for  his  pains  Released 
in  1553,  he  fled  England  to  escape  prosecution  for 
debt  and  joined  tho  army  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  He 
returned  to  England  with  Savoy  and  murned  an 
heiress  but  in  1555  again  fled  the  country  to  escape 
a  counterfeiting  c  harge  About  1558  he  took  up 
piracy  In  1559  bib  wife  c  ame  into  her  fortune,  and 
Stucley  settled  down  for  several  years.  In  15G3  he 
organized  a  privateering  expedition  with  Jean 
RIBAUT  under  the  cover  of  helping  to  colonize 
Florida  and  with  surreptitious  aid  from  Queen 
Elisabeth  This  caused  such  a  scandal  that  he  was 
arrested  m  1555,  but  was  soon  released  Stucley 
then  went  to  Ireland  to  serve  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  the 
lord  deputy,  and  in  1506  purchased  the  title  of 
marshal  of  Ireland  Elizabeth,  who  distrusted  him, 
refused  to  recognize  this  title,  and  in  1569  he  was 
accused  of  treason  but  later  released  Stucley  fled 
to  Spam  (1670),  where  he  was  received  at  court, 
knighted,  and  generally  recognized  as  duke  of  Ire- 
land He  planned  a  Spanish  invasion  of  Ireland  but 
fell  from  favor  at  Madrid  His  conduct  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Lepanto  (1571),  where  he  commanded  three 
ships,  brought  Stucley  back  into  favor  with  the 
Spanish,  and  ho  continued  plotting  against  Eng- 
land In  1577  he  received  aid  from  Pope  Gregory 
XIII  for  an  invasion  of  Ireland.  He  set  sail,  but  at 
Lisbon  was  persuaded  to  join  the  Portuguese  ex- 
pedition of  King  Sebastian  against  Morocco  and 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Alcasarquivir.  His  ad- 
ventures hare  been  the  subject  of  ballads  and  plays. 
Stuhlweissenlmrg.  Hungary:  see  SZBKJESFBHIBVA* 
Stumof,  Carl  (kitrf'  shtS&mpf'),  1848-1930,  German 
psychologist,  philosopher,  and  writer  on  the  psy- 
chology of  music.  He  was  a  professor  at  Berlin 
from  1894  to  1921.  Interested  in  philosophy  and 
musk,  Stumpf  widened'  the  areas  of  psychology  by 
creating  a  psychology  of  sound  (Tonptvchologie,  2 
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volfl  ,  1863-90)  and  by  founding  an  institute  to  ad- 
vance the  phonographic  method  for  the  compara- 
tive study  of  primitive  music    In  1001  he  wrote  a 
study  of  Siamese  music.  He  founded  the  Berlin  As- 
sociation for  Child  Psychology,  wrote  on  the  evolu- 
tion concept  and  on  Spinoza,  and  developed  origi- 
nal theories  of  spare  perception  and  sensation, 
stupa  (sttfo'ptt),  monument,  generally  Buddhist,  of 
tumulus  form,  named  from  the  Sanskrit  word  for 
mound    Tope  is  another  term  for  stupa.    Stupas 
exist  in  India,  Japan,  China,  Tibet,  and  Ceylon. 
A  temple  and  cells  for  pilgrims  generally  arose  near 
by    The  earliest  were  mounds  of  earth,  marking 
the  remains  of  a  chief  or  religious  leader     When 
they  contained  also  a  temple  or  a  chamber  for  sa- 
cred relics  they  were  called  dagoba     The  oldest 
existing  stupas  are  hemispherical  masses  raised 
upon  a  base,  the  whole  faced  with  brick  or  stone 
over  an  earthen  core    A  narrow  processional  path 
around  the  structure  was  enclosed  within  a  stone 
railing.   Most  notable  are  the  group  known  as  the 
Bhilsa  topes  in  N  India,  the  great  Sanchi  tope  (6th 
or  4th  cent  B  C  )  of  this  group  is  about  105  ft  in 
diameter  and  rises  42  ft  above  its  platform    Later 
stupas  were  built  higher  to  form  generally  conical 
towers     In  India  these  stood  upon  molded  bases 
and  were  ornamented  with  tiers  of  pilasters,  deco- 
rative string  courses,  and  niches  containing  images 
of  the  Buddha    Stupas  were  also  erected  in  places 
where  Buddha  supposedly  halted 
Sturbndge  (stur'~),  town  (pop    2.227),   S  Mass, 
SW  of  Worcester,  settled  c  1730,  me   1738 
Sturdee,  Sir  Frederick  Charles  Doveton  (stur'de), 
1859-1925,  English  admiral     He  entered  the  navv 
in  1871  and  rose  to  the  command  of  the  British 
forces  in  Samoa  in  1899.  He  became  a  rear  admiral 
in  1908,  a  vice  admiral  in  1913,  and  m  the  First 
World   War   he  decisively  defeated  the  German 
squadron  under  Admiral  von  Spe«  at  the  battle  of 
the  Falkland  Islands  (1914),  for  which  he  was  made 
a  baronet  (1916)     Sturdee  commanded  a  squadron 
at  the  battle  of  Jutland  (1916),  became  an  admiral 
in  1918,  and  was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  1921. 
Stordza,  Demeter:  see  STURZA,  DEMBTHR 
Sture  (stfl'ru),  noble  Swedish  family  which  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  15th  and  16th  cent    Sten  Sture 
(stan'),  the  elder,  c  1440-1503,  was  chosen  regent 
in  1470    In  the  battle  of  Brunkeberg  (1471)  he  de- 
feated a  Danish  force  sent  by  King  Christian  I,  who 
asserted  his  rights  to  Sweden  under  the  Kalmar 
Union    The  Swedish  victory  gave  hope  for  perma- 
nent Swedish  independence,  but  in  1497  Sture  wa 
forred  to  recognize  the  union  with  Denmark     He 
took  an  active  part  in  founding  the  Umv  of  Upp- 
sala    His  kinsman,  Svante  Sture  (svan'tu*'),  d 
1512,  succeeded  him*  as  regent      Hia  rule  was  a 
period  of  continual  warfare     His  son  and  successor 
asregentwas  Sten  Sture,  the>ounger,c  1492-1520 
He  vigorously  asserted  the  principle  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  state  over  the  Church,  notably  by 
securing  (1517)  from  the  Riksdag  the  deposition  of 
Archbishop  Gustaf  Trolle,  a  member  of  a  rival  fam- 
ily    He  furthermore  declared  that  he  would  not 
recognize   Christian    If  of   Denmark   as  king  of 
Sweden    Christian  sent  a  force  to  relieve  the  arch- 
bishop, who  was  besieged  in  his  castle,  but  Sture 
defeated  the  Danish  army  and  imprisoned  Trolle 
Warfare  continued,  and  Sture  was  killed  in  battle 
shortly  before  Stockholm  fell  to  Christian 
sturgeon,  large  hsh  found  in  fresh  and  salt  water  In 
the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America    It  is  a  primitive  fish  with  a  cartilaginous 
internal  skeleton,   bony  plates  in   the  skin,   an 
elongated  snout,  and  a  small  mouth  with  toothless 
jaws  and  fleshy  lips  used  to  suck  in  food     In  front 
of  the  mouth  are  usually  four  barbels  or  feelers 
The  common  sturgeon  is  found  in  coastal  waters 
and  nvers  of  Europe  and  E  North  America    Other 
American  species  are  the  Pacific  or  white  sturgeon, 
said  to  reach  1,000  Ib   in  weight,  the  green  stur- 
geon, a  smaller  form  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the 
fake  or  rock  sturgeon  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Mississippi  valley  region     The  Russian  sturgeon 
or  beluga  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas  and  the  Sea 
of  Azov  reaches  a  weight  of  2,000  Ib  or  more  and 
is  the  largest  species    In  England,  according  to  an 
unrepealed  law  of  Edward  II,  sturgeons  are  the 
property  of  the  king    The  flesh,  although  rather 
coarse,  is  used  as  food  in  many  regions  and  smoked 
sturgeon  is  highly  regarded  by  many  peoples    The 
roe  is  the  source  of  the  better  grades  of  CAVIAR,  and 
isinglass  is  made  from  the  lining  of  the  air  bladder 
Sturgeon  Bay,  city  (pop  5,439),  co  seat  of  Door  co , 
NET  Wis,  at  the  head  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  inlet  of 
Green  Bay ;  inc  1883    A  ship  canal  here  cuts  across 
DOOR  PBNINSTTLA  to  Lake  Michigan    The  city  is  a 
summer  resort,  has  cherry  orchards,  and  engages  in 
shipping,  shipbuilding,  and  limestone  quarrying 
A  state  fish  hatchery,  an  agricultural  experiment 
station,  and  a  state  park  are  near. 
Stttrgton  Falls,  town  (pop.  4,576),  8  Ont ,  on  the 
Sturgeon  river  near  its  mouth  on  Lake  Nipissing 
and  W  of  North  Bay.  It  has  pulp,  paper,  lumber, 
and  flour  mills  and  a  garnet-grinding  industry 

— Russell   (stores),   1835-1909,   American 

t  and  writer,  b.  Baltimore  co ,  Md.,  grad. 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  1856  He  prac- 
"^icttoe  until  1880,  the  buildings  which 
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he  designed  including  the  Flower  Hospital  in  New 
York  and  a  chapel  and  several  dormitories  at  Yale 
Umv  He  was  professor  of  architecture  and  design 
(1878-80)  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
A  leading  authonty  on  the  history  of  architecture 
and  art,  he  published  many  articles  and  gave  lec- 
tures at  universities  and  museums  He  was  first 
president  (1895-97)  of  the  Fine  Arts  Federation 
and  president  (1889-93)  of  the  Architectural 
League  of  New  York  His  writings  include  Europe- 
an Architecture  (1896),  A  Dictionary  of  Architecture 
and  Building  (2  vols  ,  1901-2),  How  to  Judge  Archi- 
tecture (1903),  A  Study  of  the  Artist's  Way  of  Work- 
ing in  the  Various  Handicrafts  and  Arts  of  Design 
(1905),  and  History  of  Architecture  (4  vols  ,  1906- 
15,  Vols  III-IV  completed  after  hw  death  by  A.  L 
Frothmgham,  Jr  ) 

Storgis  (stor'jte)  1  City"(pop  2,321),  W  Kv  ,  near 
the  <  onfluence  of  the  Tradcwater  with  the  Ohio  NK 
of  Paducah,  in  a  coal,  gram,  and  livestock  area 
S  City  (pop  7,214),  S  Mich  ,  SE  of  Kalamazoo, 
settled  1827,  me  as  a  village  1855,  as  a  city  1895 
It  is  a  trade  and  industrial  center,  manufactures 
include  Venetian  blinds,  furniture,  and  paper 
products  3  City  (pop  3,008),  co  seat  of  Meade 
co,  W  8  Dak,  NNW  of  Rapid  City,  near  the 
Black  Hills,  laid  out  c  1878  near  Fort  Meade  It  is 
a  trade  and  distributing  center  in  an  agricultural 
region 

Sttirgkh,  Karl,  Oraf  TOO  (karl'  graf  fun  shturk'), 
185&-1916,  premier  of  Austria  (1911-16)  During 
the  First  World  War  he  governed  without  the  un- 
ruly parliament  and  was  strongly  opposed  by 
liberals  and  radicals  He  was  assassinated  by  the 
Socialist  Fnedrich  ADLER 
Sturluson  or  Sturleson,  Snorn:  see  SNORRI 

STURLUSON 

Sturm,  Jacques  Charles  Francois  (zhnk'  sharl' 
frftswa'  stUrm'),  1803-55,  French  mathematician, 
b  Switzerland  Serving  as  professor  at  the  College 
Kollin  (1830-40)  and  at  the  Ecole  polytechmque, 
Paris  (from  1840),  he  wrote  on  optu  «,  mechanics, 
differential  equations,  and  mat  hematic  al  analysis 
He  originated  a  theorem  (Sturm's  theorem)  for  the 
determination  of  the  number  of  real  roots  of  an 
equation  (algebraic  or  numerical)  within  given 
limits 

Sturm,  Johannes  (ySha'nus  shtdorrn'),  1507-89, 
German  scholar  and  educator  He  founded  (1537) 
and  directed  for  more  than  40  years  the  Strasbourg 
Gymnasium  His  system  of  graded  readings  and 
classes  shaped  the  course  of  studies  of  European 
secondary  schools  He  wrote  a  number  of  Latin 
textbooks  and  works  on  education 
Stiirmer,  Boris  Vladimirovich  (bares'  vlud\e'm!ru- 
vlch  shtvoor'mlr),  1848-1917,  Russian  politician 
He  became  premier  early  in  1916  and  shortly  after- 
ward also  replaced  Sazonov  as  foreign  minister 
Linked  with  Rasputin  and  the  Gerrnanophile  ele- 
ment in  the  court,  he  was  violently  attacked  in  the 
Duma  and  was  obliged  to  resign  in  Nov  ,  1910  Ho 
was  arrested  after  the  February  Revolution  of  1917 
and  died  in  prison 

Sturm  und  Drang  (shtdorm'  o6nt  drang')  or  Storm 
and  Stress.  The  term  is  applied  to  a  period  of  Ger- 
man literature,  though  its  characteristics — >outh- 
ful  gemus  m  rebellion  against,  accepted  standards — 
were  felt  in  other  countries  The  influem  e  of  Rous- 
seau and  of  Leasing  gave  inspiration  to  the  move- 
ment The  period  takes  its  name  from  a  play  by 
F  M  von  Klmger,  Die  Wirrwarr,  odcr,  Sturm  und 
Drang  (1776),  it  falls  roughly  in  the  20  years  be- 
tween Herder's  Fragments  uber  die  neuere  deutsche 
Ltteratur  (1767)  and  J  C  F  von  Schiller's  Don 
Carlos  (1787)  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  leading 
figures  in  the  movement,  lesser  names  were  Klop- 
atook  and  J.  M  R  Leng  Within  the  period  fall 
Goethe's  Got*  von  Bfirlickingfn  and  The  Sorrows  of 
Werther  and  Schiller's  Robbers  See  Goethe's  auto- 
biography and  histories  of  German  literature. 
Stursa,  Jan,  Ctech  Stursa  (yan'  shtotjr'sh),  1880- 
1925,  Czech  sculptor  of  the  modern  school  In 
1916  he  became  professor  at  the  Prague  Academy. 
Some  of  his  works  are  The  Melancholy  Girl;  Pnma- 
vera,  Eve,  a  monument  to  Hana  Kvapilova,  a  Czech 
actress,  and  portrait  busts  and  some  decorative 
sculptures 

Sturt,  Charles  (sturt),  1795-1869,  English  explorer 
and  administrator  in  Australia,  b  India  He  re- 
ceived (1813)  a  commission  in  the  British  army 
and  became  (1825)  a  captain  In  1827  he  arrived 
m  Sydney  with  a  detachment  of  his  regiment 
Wlule  m  command  of  an  expedition  (1828-29)  to 
find  the  source  of  the  Macquarie,  he  discovered 

(1828)  the  Darling  nver     On  a  second  journey 

(1829)  he  explored  the  Murruznbidgee  and  found 
its  junction  with  the  Murray,  which  he  followed  by 
boat  to  its  mouth  in  Lake  Alexandnna     He  re- 
signed his  commission  (1838)  because  of  impaired 
eyesight  and  settled  m  Australia  (1834)     In  1844 
he  continued  his  exploration  of  the  river  system  of 
3  Australia,  traveling  up  the  Murray  and  Darling 
nvers  and  penetrating  (1845)  almost  to  the  center 
of  the  continent    He  was  colonial  treasurer  ( 1845) 
and  colonial  secretary  (1849-51)     In  1853  he  re- 
turned to  England    He  wrote  Two  Expeditions  vnto 
the  Interior  of  Southern  Australia  (1833)  and  Narra- 
tive of  an  Expedition  into  Central  Avoiralw  (1849). 
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Storza  or  Sturdza,  Demeter  (both-  dftmfi'ter  stobr'- 
dzu),  1833-1914,  Rumanian  statesman,  of  a  prom- 
inent Moldavian  family  With  John  Bratianu  and 
Rosetti  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  revolution  of 
1866,  which  overthrew  Prim  e  John  Alexander  Cu»a 
and  established  Carol  I  on  the  throne  of  Moldavia 
and  Walachia  After  Bratianu's  death  (1891) 
Sturza  was  repeatedly  premier  of  Rumania.  He 
forwarded  the  economic  and  intellectual  progress  of 
his  nation,  and  as  secretary  of  the  Rumanian  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  he  directed  the  publication  of  a 
great  collection  of  sources  for  Rumanian  history 
stuttering  or  stammering,  speech  disorder  marked 
by  hesitation  and  inability  to  enunciate  consonants 
without  spasmodic  repetition  Known  technically 
as  dysphemia,  it  is  generally  attributed  to  an  un- 
derlying personality  disorder  About  half  of  all 
those  who  have  speech  and  voice  defects  suifer  from 
stuttering  or  stammering  (the  terms  are  used  inter- 
changeably) Many  c  awes  of  (stuttering  begin  in 
childhood  A  constitutional  susceptibility  or  pre- 
disposition may  be  implied  from  the  evidence  that 
65  percent  of  the  caxea  of  stuttering  have  a  family 
history  of  the  affliction  In  many  instances  the 
speech  disturbance  appears  to  be  precipitated  by 
some  emotional  *ho<  k  (eg,  a  fright,  a  radical 
change  of  environment,  the  advent  of  a  younger 
child  in  the  famiK ,  or  the  ac  cumulated  impact  of  a 
neurotic  environment)  htuttermg  or  stammering 
sometimes  engenders  feelings  of  inadequacy  and 
morbid  anxiety  which  in  turn  intensify  the  condi- 
tion A  cycle  of  thin  nature  may  sometimes  lead  to 
neurosis  In  treatment  a  distinction  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  primary  phase  of  stuttering — before  a 
child  has  become  aware  of  it — and  the  secondaiy 
stage,  where  personality  deviations  are  already 
manifest  as  a  result  of  the  stutterer's  awareness  In 
the  earlier  state;  elimination  of  environmental  stress 
and  a  regimen  of  rest,  relaxation,  and  counseling 
mav  suffic e  to  c  orrtx  t  the  condition  Intensive  and 
prolonged  ps>c  hiatru  treatment  is  often  needed  for 
the  developed  condition  of  stuttering  Group  psy- 
chotherapy has  been  found  to  be  helpful  m  a  num- 
ber of  cases 

Stuttgart  (stttt'gart,  Ger  shto&t'gart),  city  (pop 
413,528),  capital  of  the  American-occupied  state  of 
Wurttemberg-Baden,  SW  Germany ,  on  the  Neckar 
Until  1945  it  was  capital  of  all  Wurttemberg  It  is 
an  important  communications  point  and  one  of  the 
chief  centers  of  German  book  publishing  Its  in- 
dustries, concentrated  mostly  in  the  suburbs  of  Bad 
Canstatt,  Feuerbach,  Untorturckheun,  and  Zuffeu- 
hausen,  produce  vehicles,  machinery,  precision  in- 
struments, chemicals,  and  textiles  Frequent  in- 
dustrial fairs  are  held  here  Stuttgart  has  a  tech- 
nologic al  institute,  an  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  a 
conservatory  of  music  It  is  a  Lutheran  episcopal 
see  C 'bartered  m  the  13th  cent  ,  Stuttgart  became 
in  1320  a  residence  of  the  counts  (later  dukes,  from 
1806  kings)  of  Wtirtternberg,  who  made  it  their 
capital  in  1482  The  city  expanded  rapidly  in  the 
19th  and  20th  cent ,  and  it  became  famous  after  the 
First  World  War  for  its  mam  pioneering  modern 
buildings  Partu  ularly  remarkable  are  the  housing 
developments  m  the  outer  residential  districts, 
where  contemporary  theories  of  home  building 
were  applied  on  a  large  scale  The  center  of  the 
city,  which  formed  its  oldest  part,  was  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed  in  the  Seoond  World  War 
Among  the  destroyed  or  heavily  damaged  build- 
ings were  several  medieval  churches,  the  academy 
(until  1734  the  Karlssthule,  where  Schiller  studied 
medicine),  the  old  and  new  royal  palaces,  several 
museums,  and  the  famous  modern  city  hall  and 
railroad  station  Stuttgart  was  captured  in  1 945  b) 
French  troops 

Stuttgart  (atot'gart,  -gurt),  city  (pop  5,628),  a  co 
seat  of  Arkansas  co  ,  E  Ark  ,  inc  1889  It  is  the 
trade  center  of  a  rich  farm  area  especially  noted  for 
rice  The  state  university  has  a  rice  experiment 
station  near  by 

Sroyvesant,  Peter  (stl'vusont),  1592-1672,  director 
general  of  New  Netherland  Before  coming  to 
New  Amsterdam  lie  had  served  as  governor  of 
Curagao  and  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  colonial  warfare 
His  artificial  leg  added  to  hia  herce  appearance 
Arriving  m  New  Amsterdam  (1647)  to  replace 
Wulem  KIBFT,  he  immediately  informed  the  colo- 
nists of  his  autocratic  intentions  He  set  up  a  board 
of  nine  men  to  advise  him  but  dissolved  it  (1651) 
when  they  asked  for  redress  of  their  grievances  in 
a  remonstrance  to  the  Dutch  government.  As  a 
result  of  this  petition,  however,  Holland  granted 
(1653)  municipal  government  to  New  Amsterdam 
Nevertheless,  Stuyvcsant  continued  his  harsh  rule 
and  was  intolerant  of  religious  dissenters,  especially 
Quakers  While  he  lost  territory  to  Connecticut 
(1650),  he  gained  a  good  deal  by  conquering  NEW 
SWEDEN  ( 1 655)  Overwhelmed  by  a  surprise  Eng- 
lish attack,  he  surrendered  New  Netherland  to  Eng- 
land in  1664  Spending  the  rest  of  his  life  on  his 
Manhattan  farm,  he  was  buried  there  under  his 
chapel,  now  the  site  of  the  Church  St  Mark  s-m- 
the-Bouwerie  See  Elh&  L  Raesly,  Portrait  of  Now 
Netherland  (1945). 

sty,  acute  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous  glands  on 
the  free  edge  of  the  eyelids,  usually  caused  by 
staphylocoocus  infection.  Symptoms  include  red- 
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ness  and  swelling  of  the  area,  the  discharge  of 
tears,  intolerance  of  light,  and  pain  Treatment 
consults  of  the  application  of  heat  or  the  use  of 
surgery  When  such  inflammation  ret  urs,  the  gen- 
eral body  resistance  to  mfo<  tion  needs  building  up 
style,  in  printing,  is  an  arbitrary  rule  or  a  collection 
of  arbitrary  rules  governing  the  practu  e  of  a  printer 
or  a  publisher  in  doubtful  or  disputed  mutters  to 
obtain  consistency  Correct  spelling  is  a  matter  of 
literacy,  but  a  rule  presc  ribuig  the  use  of  one  of 
two  correct  spellings  is  a  matter  of  st  j  le  The  st>  le- 
book  of  a  printer  or  a  publisher  m  a  ( ollection  of 
rules  governing  office  usage  in  matters  of  style  It 
is  not  a  substitute  for  grammars  and  reference 
works  Examples  of  st>lebooks  are  A  Manual  of 
Style,  published  by  the  Univ  of  Chicago  Press,  and 
the  Style  Manual  of  the  United  States  Government 
Printing  Ojhce 

styktes  see  SIMEON  STYUTES. 
stylus,  .see  PEN 

Stymphauaa  birds  (stlmfa'leun),  in  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, man-eating  birds  with  brazen  feathers  Kill- 
ing them  was  one  of  the  12  labors  of  HERCULES 
The  name  comes  from  their  supposed  dwelling 
place,  Lake  Stymphalus,  in  Arcadia 

styptic  (stlp'tlk),  drug  or  other  substance  used  to 
check  bleeding  by  application  to  the  wound  or  by 
injection  near  it  Applications  of  cold  or  hot  water 
serve  as  st>  ptits,  as  do  ( ertain  drugs  (o  g  ,  adren- 
alin) and  especially  ASTRINGENT  substances 

Styria  (stl'reu),  Ger  Steiermark  (shtl'armark), 
autonomous  province  or  Bundesland  (6,326  so.  mi  , 
pop  1,105,170),  SE  and  central  Austria,  bordering 
on  Yugoslavia  Graz  is  Die  capital  Predominant- 
ly mountainous,  except  for  the  plain  in  which  Graz 
is  located,  Styria  is  the  thief  Austrian  mining  dis- 
trict (iron,  lignite,  and  magnesite)  and  has  a  well- 
developed  metal  industry  It  is  drained  by  the 
Enns,  Mur,  and  Haab  rivers  There  are  numerous 
mountain  resorts  Styria  was  detached  from  the 
duchy  of  Carmthia  and  was  made  a  duchy  m  1180, 
ui  1192  it  passed  to  the  Austrian  house  of  Baben- 
berg  Ottocar  II  of  Bohemia  successfully  contested 
it  with  Bela  IV  of  Hungary,  but  in  1276  had  to  cede 
it  to  Rudolf  I  of  Hapsburg  along  with  the  rest  of 
Austria  After  1919  Styria  lost  its  southern  portion 
to  Yugoslavia 

Styx  (stlks),  m  Greek  religion,  river  in  the  under- 
world (see  HELL),  whuh  the  souls  of  the  dead  must 
cross  on  their  journey  from  the  earth  It  was  the 
greatest  of  all  rivers,  so  sacred  that  even  the  gods 
took  their  most  binding  oaths  m  its  name  The 
river  was  personified  as  a  nymph,  daughter  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  mother  of  Nike  There 
is  an  actual  Styx  river  in  the  N  Peloponnesus  (in 
ancient  Arcadia) 

Suah  (su'u)  [Heb  , -filth),  Ashente     1  Chron  7.36 

Suardi,  Bartolomeo.  see  BRAMANTINO 

Suarez,  Francisco  (sooa'rSz,  Span  franthS'sko 
swa'rath).  1648-1617,  Spanish  Jesuit  theologian,  b. 
Granada.  He  studied  at  Salamanca  and  was  or- 
dained m  1572  He  taught  successively  at  Avila, 
Segovia,  Valladolid,  Home,  Alcala,  and  Salamanca 
and  in  1597  was  appointed  to  the  Univ  of  Coimbra, 
Portugal  (then  under  Spanish  dominion)  He  may 
be  called  the  last  of  the  old  scholastic  philosophers 
His  system  is  mild  and  characteristic  of  the  Jesuit 
theologians  His  "congruism"  is  a  successful  mid- 
dle course  between  the  teachings  of  MOLINA  and  the 
Dominican  predestmanan  teachings  Suarez 
taught  that  one  may  hold  the  same  doctrine  by 
science  and  faith  His  teaching  on  the  divine  right 
of  kuigs  that  earthly  power  is  properly  held  by  the 
body  of  men  and  that  kingly  power  is  derived  from 
them  so  enraged  James  I  of  England  that  the  king 
had  Suarez 's  De  defenmone  fidei  burned  by  the  hang- 
man Tins  political  doctrine,  based  on  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  equality  before  God  of  all  men,  is  a 
basis  of  subsequent  Catholic  teachings  on  democ- 
racy Suarez  was  highly  esteemed  by  Grotms  and 
his  followers  In  his  Tractatus  de  Icgibua  he  made  an 
important  distinction  between  natural  law  and  in- 
ternational law,  which  he  saw  as  based  on  custom. 
See  Joseph  H  Fichter,  Man  of  Spain  (1940). 

Subbi.  see  MANDAEANS 

subconscious:  see  UNCONSCIOUS 

Subiaco  (soobya'ko),  village,  Latium,  central  Italy, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Aniene  in  the  Apennines  St 
Benedict  of  Nursia  retired  here  c  497  and  lived 
with  his  disciples  until  in  529  he  moved  to  Monte 
Cassmo  The  Benedictine  abbey,  which  grew  out  of 
the  monastic  communities  founded  here  by  the 
saint,  rose  to  great  wealth  and  political  power  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Here,  m  1464,  were  established 
the  first  printing  presses  ui  Italy  St  Scholastica, 
St.  Benedict's  sister,  established  in  Subiaco  the 
first  monastic  community  for  women. 

subjectivism,  in  philosophy,  the  doctrine  that  the 
mind  in  knowing  is  aware  only  of  what  is  presented 
to  consciousness  It  is  also  called  subjective  ideal- 
ism This  type  of  subjectivism  leads  without 
difficulty  to  materialism  and  to  the  denial  of  the 
supernatural.  In  another  sense,  subjectivism  is  the 
doctrine  that  the  individual  self  is  all  that  exists 
and  that  truth  is  only  the  opinion  of  each  individ- 
ual The  opposite  point  of  view  is  called  objectiv- 
ism. The  pragmatism  of  William  James  and  the 
humanism  of  F.  C.  8.  Schiller  are  apparently  sub- 
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jective  in  this  sense.  The  classic  philosopher  of  this 
type  of  subjectivism  is  Bishop  Berkeley,  but  the 
origin  of  it  mav  be  traced  rather  to  Kant, 
subjunctive*  see  MOOD. 

sublimation  (subllma'shun),  in  chemistry,  a  process 
in  which  a  solid  substance  changes  directly  to  a 
vapor  without  first  passing  through  the  liquid  state 
and  then  reverts  directly  to  the  solid  again  upon 
sudden  cooling  An  example  of  sublimation  is  seen 
when  iodine  on  being  heated  changes  from  a  dark 
solid  to  a  purplish  vapor  which  condenses  directly 
to  a  crystalline  solid  upon  striking  a  cool  surface 
In  this  way  pure  cr>stals  of  iodine  are  prepared 
Some  other  substances,  e  g  ,  corrosive  sublimate, 
can  also  be  prepared  by  sublimation  Solid  carbon 
dioxide,  eoinmonlv  known  as  dry  ice,  sublimes  at 
-785°C  (or-1093°F) 

sublimation,  in  psychology  see  DEFENSE  MECHA- 
NISM 

submachine  gun,  light,  portable,  automatic  weapon 
that  can  be  fired  from  the  shoulder,  used  in  warfare 
and  by  police  and  other  law-enforcement  agencies 
The  possession  of  a  submachine  gun  by  an  indivi- 
dual is  illegal  in  the  United  States  Invented  (1921) 
by  John  Tahaferro  Thompson  in  cooperation  with 
John  N  Blish,  it  was  nicknamed  tommy  gun  after 
its  inventor  Firing  a  45  calibre  cartridge  at  some 
800  shots  per  minute,  the  Thompson  gun  was  used 
extensively  in  the  Second  World  War,  as  were  more 
recently  developed  submachine  weapons  such  as 
the  British  Stcn  gun  and  the  U  S  army  all-metal 
weapon,  known  as  the  grease  gun  because  of  its  re- 
semblance to  the  air-pressure  devices  used  m  auto- 
mobile lubrication 

submarine  (Hub'muren')  [from  Latin, -undersea], 
naval  craft  capable  of  submerging  and  proceeding 
under  water  and  of  attacking  ships,  prmc  ipally 
with  torpedoes  Experimented  with  and  used 
across  three  centuries,  undersea  vessels  have  be- 
come an  established  part  of  modern  navies  The 
first  practical  submarine  is  generally  conceded  to 
have  been  that  built  (c  1620)  by  C  J  Drebbel,  a 
Dutchman  living  in  England  It  consisted  of  a 
rowboat  completely  covered  with  leather  arid  pro- 
pelled by  12  oarsmen,  the  oars  protruding  through 
flexible  leather  seals  on  both  sides  of  the  boat 
Drebbel's  method  of  renewing  the  air  in  the  sub- 
merged craft  with  oxygen  enabled  the  vessel  to  re- 
main underwater  for  as  many  as  15  hr  A  subma- 
rine was  built  in  1653  at  Rotterdam  designed  for 
use  against  the  British  fleet,  but  was  never  in  ac- 
tion The  first  submarine  actually  used  m  warfare 
wa»  invented  by  the  American  David  Bushnell  in 
177b  This  vessel,  the  Turtle,  was  a  small  egg- 
shaped  affair  constructed  of  oak  planks  and  was 
operated  bv  one  man,  who  turned  a  propeller 
Water  was  admitted  to  submerge  the  vessel,  and  it 
was  surfaced  bv  fore  mg  out  the  water  with  a  hand 
pump  Lead  ballast  kept  the  vessel  upright  Its 
attempt  to  blow  up  a  British  warship  in  New  York 
harbor  by  boring  a  hole  in  its  hull  and  placing  a 
charge  to  be  ignited  by  clot  kwork  failed  because 
the  boring  tool,  operated  from  inside  the  Turtle, 
could  not  penetrate  the  copper  sheathing  of  the 
warship  The  Nautilus,  Robert  Fulton's  subma- 
rine, successfully  operated  (1800-1801)  on  the 
Seine  and  at  Le  Havre  On  one  occasion  the  in- 
ventor remained  submerged  for  6  hr  ,  receiving  air 
through  a  tube  extending  up  through  the  water 
Later  he  devised  and  used  a  spherical  tank  of  com- 
pressed air  to  replenish  the  air  in  the  submarine 
This  innovation  and  several  other  aspects  of  Ful- 
ton's submersible  vessel  made  it  a  real  forerunner 
of  the  modern  submarine  In  the  Civil  War  the 
Confederates  used  several  submersible  craft  all 
named  David,  fitted  with  a  mine  protruding  from 
the  bow  at  the  end  of  a  spar  In  1864  one  of  these 
vessels  blew  up  a  new  Union  vessel,  the  Housatonic, 
in  Charleston  harbor,  but  was  herself  lost  with  her 
crew  The  development  of  the  modern  submarine 
was  advanced  considerably  by  the  work  of  two 
Americans,  J  P  Holland  and  Simon  Lake  One  of 
Holland's  submarines  was  propelled  on  the  surface 
by  a  gasoline  engine  and  when  submerged  by  elec- 
tric motors  powered  by  storage  batteries  Sue  was 
64  ft  long,  had  a  speed  of  7  knots  and  a  crew  of  six, 
and  was  c  ompleted  for  the  U  S  government  m 
1900  Lake's  Argonaut,  built  in  1897,  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  U  S  navy  Not  until  several  Euro- 
pean governments  had  made  use  of  his  talents  did 
the  U  S  government  engage  him  Early  m  the 
First  World  War  the  Germans  used  200-ton  sub- 
marines, and  later  they  employed  21,000-ton  craft 
armed  with  as  many  as  19  torpedoes  To  halt  the 
heavy  destruction  of  shipping  by  these  U-boats 
(from  the  German  Unterseeboot)  the  Allied  powers 
developed  depth  charges,  armed  vessels  disguised 
as  merchantmen,  and  convoy  shipping.  With  vari- 
ous improvements  these  means  also  served  in  the 
Second  World  War.  A  typical  U  8  navy  subma- 
rine in  1940  consisted  of  a  300-foot  steel  craft  of 
1,450  tons  displacement  A  crew  of  55  operated 
Diesel  engines  (while  surfaced)  for  a  speed  of  17 
knots,  electric  motors  (while  submerged)  for  a  speed 
of  8  knots  The  submarine  possessed  one  3-inch 
dual-purpose  gun,  two  anti-aircraft  machine  guns, 
and  10  21-inch  torpedo  tubes.  Her  cruising  range 
was  18,000  mi.  As  protection  against  an  adver- 


sary's submarines  the  United  States  had  developed 
"sub  chasers,"  vessels  of  100  to  170  ft ,  armed  with 
3-inch  guns,  depth  charges,  and  machine  guns.  In 
the  Second  World  War,  when  the  Allies  and  neu- 
trals lost  a  total  of  4,770  ships  of  more  than 
21,000,000  gross  tons  to  underseas  raiders,  air- 
planes were  used  extensively  against  the  undersea 
craft.  Aided  by  the  radar  equipment  on  the  sub- 
marines, the  U  8.  navy  sank  some  550  Japanese 
ships  by  1944.  A  periscope  is  an  integral  part  of 
every  submarine,  it  extends  up  through  the  water 
and  uv  a  mirror  arrangement  provides  the  observer 
below  with  a  view  of  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Similar 
in  appearance  but  totally  different  in  purpose  is  the 
Schnorkel  apparatus  first  utilized  by  the  Germans 
and  now  m  general  use  It  admits  air  but  bars  de- 
scent of  water,  and  by  supplying  a  flow  of  fresh  air 
and  a  means  of  egress  for  foul  air  makes  it  possible 
for  a  submarine  to  stay  submerged  for  as  much  as 
nine  tenths  of  a  voyage.  With  this  device  and  en- 
gines using  hydrogen  peroxide  as  fuel,  German  sub- 
marines in  the  Second  World  War  attained  speeds 
of  18  knots  under  water  and  were  enabled  to  re- 
main submerged  for  several  days  Many  experi- 
ments with  midget  submarines  were  launched  dur- 
ing the  1939-45  hostilities,  one  of  the  best  known 
being  the  so-called  "human  torpedo"  of  the  Japa- 
nese. Only  41  ft.  long,  this  carried  two  18-inch 
torpedoes  and  a  300-pound  charge  of  high  ex- 
plosives Operation  often  involved  the  self-sacri- 
fice of  the  crew  of  two.  See  F  T  Cable,  The  Birth 
and  Developrnent  of  the  American  Submarine  (1924) , 
D.  O.  Woodbury,  What  the  Citizen  Should  Know 
about  Submarine  Warfare  (1942),  L  R.  Newman, 
The  Tools  of  War  (1942),  Bernard  Brodie,  Sea 
Power  %n  the  Machine  Age  (1943),  R  L.  Casey, 
Battle  Below  (1945). 

Subotica  (soVbo'tltsa),  Ger.  Maria  Thereeiopel 
(mare'a  tara'zeo'pul)  or  Theresiopel,  Hung  Sza- 
badka  (s6'b6tk6),  city  (pop  112,651),  N  Serbia, 
Yugoslavia,  near  the  Hungarian  border  It  is  the 
largest  city  of  the  Vojvodma  and  is  an  important 
railjunction  The  center  of  a  rich  agricultural  low- 
land, it  has  meat-packing  plants  and  flour  nulls  and 
it  exports  fattened  poultry  It  also  has  electro- 
technical,  chemical,  and  other  industries,  and  it  is 
the  seat  of  a  law  school  (founded  1920)  Settled 
since  prehistoric  times,  it  was  a  city  of  Hungary 
until  its  transfer  to  Yugoslavia  by  the  Treaty  of 
Trianon  (1920)  In  the  Second  World  War  it  was 
again  incorporated  (l°-41-45)  into  Hungary 

subpoena  (supe'nu)  [Latin,  =under  penalty],  in  law, 
an  order  to  a  witness  to  appear  before  a  court  A 
special  type  of  subpoena  is  needed  to  compel  the 
production  of  documents.  Disobedience  of  a  sub- 
poena constitutes  CONTEMPT  OF  COURT 

subsidence  (stib'slduns,  subsl'duns),  lowering  of  a 
portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  usually  resulting  from 
readjustments  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  The 
subsidence  of  land  areas  accessible  to  the  ocean  is 
followed  by  submergence  bv  shallow  seas  One  at- 
tempt to  account  for  the  origin  of  coral  reefs  is  the 
subsidence  theory  (see  COKAL) 

subsidy  (sub'slde),  financial  assistance  granted  by  a 
government  to  a  private  person  or  association  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  some  enterprise  consid- 
ered to  be  for  the  good  of  the  country  or  its  people 
In  England  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  Parliament 
granted  so-called  subsidies  to  the  king  to  augment 
or  replace  the  customs  and  other  taxes  c  ollected  by 
royal  prerogative,  these  became  the  means  by 
which  the  power  of  taxation  was  taken  from  the 
king  and  lodged  in  Parliament  The  subsidy  was  a 
nation-wide  levy,  and  when  parliamentary  suprem- 
acy was  established,  it  was  replaced  (in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II)  by  a  land  tax  levied  annually  without 
the  intervention  of  a  parliamentary  vote  This 
form  of  subsidy  has  been  used  in  many  other  states, 
but  was  never  so  important  as  m  England  In 
France  the  king  was  able  to  retain  his  control  and 
to  acquire  financial  powers  that  made  him  inde- 
pendent of  any  subsidy  granted  by  the  States- 
General  Subsidies  have  also  been  granted  by  one 
country  to  another  country  to  aid  it  m  prosecuting 
a  war,  and  sometimes  merely  to  gam  its  good  will,  a 
practice  generally  regarded  as  reprehensible  Eng- 
land granted  subsidies  to  Denmark  in  the  Thirty 
Years  War  and  to  the  enemies  of  Napoleon  in  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  In  the  present  day  subsidies  are 
most  important  as  grants  to  private  corporations 
for  performing  some  service  to  the  public,  such  as 
shipping  companies  and  air  lines  for  carrying  the 
mails  Technically  the  subsidy  is  merely  the  amount 
paid  the  company  over  and  above  its  legitimate 
charge  for  services  and  is  granted  only  to  provide 
revenue  to  enable  it  to  remain  in  operation  and  to 
continue  to  give  regular  public  service.  The  United 
States  also  grants  subsidies  to  shipping  lines  in 
order  to  encourage  and  increase  commerce  on  the 
seas  in  American  vessels.  As  in  other  countries, 
this  policy  is  dictated  by  the  desire  to  have  avail- 
able a  national  merchant  marine  in  case  of  war 
American  cities  have  frequently  subsidized  transit 
companies  to  induce  them  to  provide  public  trans- 
portation facilities  for  the  community  Very  simi- 
lar to  a  subsidy  is  a  bounty,  except  that  it  usually 
takes  the  form  of  a  premium  or  reward  for  a  service 
already  performed.  In  the  North  American  Indian 
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wars  bounties  were  paid  by  the  English  and  French 
for  the  scalps  of  fallen  enemies.  In  the  17th  and 
18th  cent,  several  European  governments  paid  a 
bounty  on  manufactured  articles  in  order  to  en- 
courage their  production  and  build  up  a  manufac- 
turing industry.  The  same  practice  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  more  recent  times  to  stimulate  the  growing 
of  certain  favored  crops,  such  as  sugar  beets 

subsistence  homestead.  The  cottage  holding,  as  it  is 
called  in  England,  or  subsistence  homestead,  as  it 
is  called  in  the  United  States,  is  not  intended  as  a 
source  of  money  income,  but  as  giving  security  to 
a  household.  Supplementing  a  money  income  from 
wages  or  some  other  source,  a  small  piece  of  fertile 
land  does  much  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  house- 
hold for  wholesome  food  That  it  would  do  uiore 
if  need  carne  is  seen  in  the  experience  of  many 
American  pioneers  whose  fuel  and  clothing  also  at 
times  came  from  their  subsistence  homesteads  A 
community  of  homes  with  a  subsistence  farm  for 
each  home  has  been  the  usual  environment  of  man 
throughout  historic  time  Before  the  brief  period  of 
centralization,  Greek  city-states  were  such  com- 
munities The  homes  of  sue  h  communities  are  oc- 
cupied typically  bv  married  people  with  ( hildren 
Metropolitan  populations  have  been  recruited  from 
these  communities  and  would  decline  without  them 
This  condition,  being  of  a  biological  nature,  per- 
sists under  various  forms  of  national  government 
Governments  are  encouraging  communities  of  sub- 
sistence homesteads,  which  may  become  what  their 
people  make  them,  as  in  ancient  Greet  o,  in  Amer- 
ica, and  also  in  places  where  life  has  been  less  re- 
warding Local  building  materials  have  been  found 
advantageous  to  such  communities  Where  wood, 
stone,  and  burned  bricks  have  not  been  available, 
such  materials  as  ADOBE  and  RAMMED  EARTH  have 
proved  no  less  satisfactory 

subsoil,  material  that  immediately  underlies  a  SOIL. 
The  soil  above  it  may  be  only  a  few  inches  deep  or 
several  feet  deep  Subsoils  are  commonly  of  day, 
sand,  gravel,  or  rock  Usually  thev  contain  little 
or  no  humus  and  are  consequently  lighter  in  color 
than  the  soil  Often  thev  are  gray  or  yellow  While 
many  plants  derive  nourishment  from  the  subsoil, 
its  physical  condition  is  more  important  than  its 
fertility  A  hard  pan  near  the  surface  cannot  be 
penetrated  by  plant  roots  and  prevents  drainage 
and  the  nso  of  soil  water  A  sandy  subsoil  permits 
the  escape  of  water  needed  by  roots  Defects  in  a 
subsoil  are  hard  to  remedy  They  may  usually  be 
recognized  by  the  nature  and  the  lack  of  thnftmeas 
of  the  vegetation  on  the  land 

substance,  in  philosophy,  a  term  used  to  denote  that 
permanent  and  unchangeable  substratum  pre- 
sumed in  some  philosophies  to  be  present  in  all 
being  Less  precise  usage  identifies  substance  with 
object  or  being  The  meaning  of  substance  is  al- 
ways correlative  with  quality  or  attribute  (acci- 
dent) Every  substance  has  attributes,  every  at- 
tribute belongs  to  a  substance  Some  philosophers, 
seeking  one  generating,  all-inclusive  principle  of 
the  world,  have  established  monisms  Frequently 
the  monist  has  identified  substance  with  God,  an 
absolute  existing  within  itself  and  creating  all  other 
forms  (Spinoza,  Fichte)  Monistic  attributes  are 
infinite,  including  all  the  manifestations  of  mind 
and  matter  The  dualist  generally  considers  both 
mind  and  matter  as  independent  substances,  not 
as  attributes  of  a  more  fundamental  substance 
(Plato,  Kant,  Bergson)  The  pluralist  may  believe 
that  the  world  consists  of  many  separate  realities 
(Aristotle)  or  of  a  multiplicity  of  self-contained 
forces  (Leibniz)  Another  aspect  of  Leibniz's  phi- 
losophy indicated  a  dynamic  substance  or  force 
within  all  being  This  may  be  compared  with  the 
flux  of  Herachtus  or  the  energy  of  Spencer  Mod- 
ern scientific  speculation  hypothesizes  a  basic  ener- 
gy, although  it  tends  to  reject  the  term  substance 
Hume,  representing  a  skeptical  position,  main- 
tained that  we  have  no  evidence  of  an  underlying 
substratum  and  need  not  assume  it  The  theological 
development  of  substance  is  contained  in  the  idea 
of  tratisubstantiation 

subtraction,  one  of  the  four  fundamental  operations 
of  ARITHMETIC.  The  symbol  for  this  operation  IB 
the  minus  sign  (-)  The  result  of  subtracting  one 
number  from  another  is  called  the  difference,  the 
number  subtracted  is  the  subtrahend,  and  the 
minuend  is  the  number  from  which  the  subtrahend 
is  subtracted  Subtraction  is  the  inverse  of  ADDI- 
TION, i  e  ,  it  is  the  process  of  finding  what  number 
must  be  added  to  the  subtrahend  to  give  as  a  sum 
the  minuend.  As  in  adding,  only  like  quantities 
can  be  subtracted  The  operation  does  not  have 
the  properties  of  associativity  and  commutivity  but 
it  does  have  distributivity ,  i  e  ,  the  result  of  multi- 
plying the  difference  of  two  numbers  by  a  third  is 
the  same  as  the  result  of  multiplying  each  of  the 
first  two  numbers  by  the  third  and  then  subtracting 
these  products. 

•ubtreatury.  After  President  Andrew  JACKSON 
vetoed  the  bill  to  recharter  the  Second  BANK  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (July  10,  1832),  the  deposits  were 
removed  and  placed  in  banks  which  came  to  be 
called  Jackson's  "pets."  This  process  the  Presi- 
dent accomplished  only  with  great  difficulty,  there 
being  grave  doubt  as  to  its  constitutionality  (see 
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MCLAOTB,  Louis;  DUANE,  WILLIAM  JOHN;  TANBT, 
ROGER  BROOKS)  The  situation  remained  some- 
what in  suspension  and  debate  until  a  subtreasury 
system,  as  such,  was  established  July  4,  1840,  a 
measure  being  passed  to  establish  the  INDEPENDENT 
TREASURY  SYSTEM  This  act,  never  strictly  carried 
out,  was  repealed  by  the  Whigs  Aug  13,  1841  In 
1846  the  Independent  Treasury  was  finally  and 
rigidly  established  and  with  it,  of  course,  the  sub- 
treasury  system  Public  funds  were  not  to  be  de- 
posited in  any  bank,  but  must  be  kept  in  com  in  the 
Treasury  or  subtreasunes  or  retained  by  the  public 
officers  receiving  them  until  paid  out  on  proper 
authority,  and  no  banknotes  were  to  be  received  in 
payments  to  the  government  The  subtreasuries 
were  maintained,  chiefly  through  political  influ- 
ence, until  the  passage  of  the  General  Appropria- 
tion Act,  May  29,  1920,  and  the  transfer  of  their 
functions  to  the  Treasury,  the  mints  and  assay 
offices,  and  the  Federal  reserve  banks,  whi<  h  was 
completed  in  1921 

Subutai  (suboW),  c  1195-c  1275,  Mongol  com- 
mander He  led  many  armies  for  Jcngmz  Khan 
and  Ogadai  Khan  and  was  the  chief  commander  for 
BATU  KHAN  His  name  also  appears  Sabutai  or 
Subotai 

subway,  railway  system  partially  or  wholly  under- 
ground, sections  of  whu  h  may  pass  through  under- 
water tubes  and  tunnels  In  a  broader  sense  the 
term  may  include  any  underground  passage  Lon- 
don's subway,  opened  in  1863,  is  the  oldest  Other 
cities  with  subway  service  include  Boston  (1895), 
Pans  (1900),  New  York  (1904),  Madrid  (1919), 
Tokyo  (1927),  Moscow  (1935).  and  Chicago  (1943) 
Some  subways  consist  of  only  a  single  line,  while 
others,  such  as  the  m&ropoltiaw.  in  Pans  and  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  in  New  York  <  it> ,  are 
networks  By  far  the  largest  underground  trans- 
portation system  in  the  world  IB  that  of  New  York 
city  It  comprises  more  than  240  mi  of  lines  In 
1940  New  York  city  pure  based  the  privately  owned 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  (IRT)  and  the  Brook- 
lyn-Manhattan Transit  (BMT)  system  combining 
them  with  the  Independent  Subway  System  which 
it  built  and  operated  More  than  7,200  cars,  con- 
nected in  trains  of  from  3  to  10  units,  operate  day 
and  night  on  headways  from  1J^  to  16  minutes 
The  lines  use  12  bridges  and  11  underwater  tunnels 
and  <  arry  as  many  as  100,000  people  at  hours  of 
peak  operation  Moscow  has  an  elaborate  subway 
system  with  tunnels  15  to  20  ft  high  as  compared 
with  the  usual  10  ft  Marble  was  lavishly  used  in 
constructing  the  stations,  and  Russia's  best-known 
artists  participated  in  their  decoration  Subways 
in  general  are  considered  the  best  means  of  urban 
transportation,  as  well  as  the  safest  See  Conklin 
Groff,  All  about  Niibwav*  (1938) 

succession,  apostolic*  see  APOSTOLIC  SUCCESSION 

Succession  Act  sec  SETTLEMENT,  ACT  OF 

succory   see  CHICORY 

Succoth  (su'k&th)   [Heb  ,=booths]    1  Unidentified 

Jlace,  E  of  the  Jordan  bj  the  Jabbok,  where 
acoh  paused  on  his  return  to  his  native  land  It 
was  included  in  Gad  Through  it  Gideon  passed 
in  his  pursuit  of  the  Midiamtes  Gen  33  17, 
Joshua  13  27,  Judges  85,1  Kings  7  46  2  Place. 
Egypt,  where  the  Israelites  made  their  first  camp 
at  their  exodus  Ex  1237,  1320  A  valley  of 
Succoth  is  mentioned  in  Pa  60  6 

Succoth-benoth  (-b<Vn5th),  deity  worshipped  by 
Babylonian  captives  in  Samaria  2  Kings  17  30 

succubus  (su'kyoobus),  in  demonology,  the  feminine 
counterpart  of  the  INCUBUS 

succulents  (su'kyulunts),  fleshy  plants  of  a  horticul- 
tural group  to  which  belong  plants  of  many  diverse 
families,  among  them  spec  ies  of  cactus,  stonecrop, 
houseleek,  agave,  and  yucca  Many  are  grown  for 
their  interesting,  often  grotesque,  forms,  although 
a  few  have  very  ornamental  flowers  Their  cultiva- 
tion is  a  growing  branch  of  horticulture  See  S  E 
Haselton,  ed  ,  Succulents  for  the  Amateur  (1939) 

Suchathites  (su'kvUhlts) ,  family  of  scribes  1  Chron. 
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Suchet,  Louis  Gabriel  (Iwe'  gnhreeT  susha'),  1770- 
1826,  marshal  of  France  He  commanded  an  army 
in  the  Peninsular  War  and  took  Valencia  in  1812 
Napoleon  made  him  duke  of  Albufera  (1811) 

sucker,  sluggish  fresh-water  fish  related  to  the  carp 
It  ranges  from  6  in  to  3  ft  in  length  and  has  a 
fleshy,  sucking  mouth  with  toothless  jaws  and  a 
row  of  teeth  in  the  throat  Chiefly  a  bottom 
feeder,  it  eats  small  aquatic  animals  and  plants 
The  common  sucker  occurs  widely  over  North 
America  Its  flesh  is  bony  but  palatable. 

Suckert,  Curzio.  see  MALAPAKTK 

Suckling,  Sir  John,  1609-1642'*,  one  of  the  CAVALIER 
POETS  at  the  court  of  Charles  I  of  England  He  was 
a  model  of  the  courtier  and  the  gallant,  handsome, 
rich,  talented,  well  bred,  given  to  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  court  Ho  was  noted  as  a  gamester  and  a 
card  player  and  13  credited  with  inventing  the 
game  of  cribbage  In  1631-32  he  was  apparently 
a  gentleman  soldier  in  the  Thirty  Years  War 
Suckling  rained  a  troop  for  the  Scottish  campaign 
of  1639,  in  which,  according  to  John  Aubrey,  he 
was  driven  back  m  humiliating  fashion  The  next 
year  he  was  elected  to  Parliament.  Strongly  royal- 
ist m  his  sympathies,  he  took  part  m  the  first  army 
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plot.  On  its  failure,  Suckling  fled  to  the  Continent 
where,  it  is  said,  he  was  driven  to  suicide  by  want 
After  his  death  appeared  Fragmenta  Aurea  (1646), 
a  collection  of  his  fugitive  and  occasional  poems,  to- 
gether with  plays,  letters,  and  the  essay  "An  Ac- 
count of  Religion  bv  Reason  "  He  is  best  known 
for  his  "Ballad  upon  a  Wedding"  and  for  his  lyrics, 
two  of  the  most  familiar  being  "Constancy"  ("Out 
upon  it,  I  have  loved")  and  the  song  beginning, 
"Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover7"  from  the  play 
Agla-ura  (presented  1637)  Other  dramas  weie  The 
Ooblina  (presented  1638)  and  The  Discontented  Colo- 
ndl  ( 1640,  expanded  to  become  Brennoralt)  Suck- 
ling's works  were  edited  by  A  Hamilton  Thompson 
(1910)  See  biographical  sketch  in  edition  by  W. 
Carew  Hazlitt  (2d  ed  ,  2  vole  ,  1892) 

Sucre,  Antonio  Jos6  de  (imtS'nyo  hdsa'  da  soo'kra), 
1795-1830.  South  American  revolutionist,  b  Cu- 
mana,  Venezuela  He  joined  (1811)  the  fonts 
fighting  for  mdependeme  from  Spain  and  rose  to 
be  the  chief  lieutenant  of  Simon  BOL!VAR  After 
Colombia  had  been  liberated  from  the  Spanish, 
Bolivar  sent  Sucre  to  the  Quito  region  (now  Ecua- 
dor), where  he  won  (1822)  the  brilliant  victory  of 
Pichincha  Accompanying  Bolivar  to  Peru,  he 
fought  well  m  the  revolutionary  victory  of  Junin 
(Aug  ,  1824)  Bolfvar  was  absent  and  Sucre  was 
the  chief  commander  when  the  battle  of  Ayacucho 
was  fought  (Dec  ,  1824)  Sucre's  military  genius 
was  splendidlv  displayed  in  this  victory,  which  as- 
sured the  independence  of  South  America  Tho 
terms  he  granted  to  the  defeated  were  generous, 
and  Sucre  was  known  for  his  great  heart  as  well  as 
his  honesty  and  self-effacing  modesty  It  was 
against  his  own  will  that  he  became  president  of 
the  newly  created  state  of  Bolivia,  and  he  was  not 
happy  in  the  post  Despite  the  conciliatory  spirit 
of  his  rule,  an  attempt  was  made  on  his  life  In 
1828  he  resigned  and  returned  to  Quito  A  few 
months  later  he  led  the  forces  that  repelled  a  Peru- 
vian invasion  He  was  elected  president  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  which  met  in  1830  in  an  ef- 
fort to  prevent  Bolivar's  large  republic  of  Colombia 
from  dismtegiating  Sucre's  efforts  to  prevent 
Venezuela  from  seceding  and  becoming  a  separate 
state  failed  In  June,  1830,  when  he  was  riding 
back  from  the  c  ongresa  to  his  home  in  Quito,  he  was 
waylaid  by  unknown  men  in  a  wild  mountainous 
region  and  killed 

Sucre  (soo'kra').  <»tv  (1948  estimated  pop  35,000), 
S  central  Bolivia,  legal  capital  of  Bolivia  and  capi- 
tal of  Chuquisac  a  dept  Founded  as  La  Plata  in 
15J8  but  also  in  early  davs  called  Chuquisaca  and 
sometimes  CHARCAS,  Sucre  was  given  its  present 
name  in  1839  m  honor  of  Antonio  Jose  de  SUCRE. 
During  the  colonial  era  it  was  capital  of  the  cap- 
tamc\  general  of  Charcas  Today  Sucre  is  desig- 
nated the  dejure  capital  and  is  the  seat  of  the  arch- 
bishopric, the  national  university  (San  Francisco 
Xavier,  founded  c  1624,  and  specializing  in  law), 
and  imposing  government  buildings  The  de  facto 
capital  is,  however,  LA  PAZ  Sucre  is  m  a  mountain 
valley  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  at  an  alti- 
tude of  c  8,600  ft  The  climate  ia  moderate,  and 
the  citv  IH  a  major  agricultural  center,  shipping 
grains  and  cattle  to  the  mining  communities  of  the 
barren  altiplano  The  nrst  revolt  m  the  wars  of 
independence  in  South  America  broke  out  in  Sucre 
May  25,  1809 

sucrose  (soo'kros,  su'-),  the  commonest  and  com- 
mercially the  most  important  of  the  sugars  It  is  a 
white,  crv  stallme  solid,  melting  at  160°C.  and  when 
heated  above  this  temperature  yielding  CARAMEL 
It  is  known  commonly  as  cane  sugar,  beet  sugar,  01 
maple  sugar,  depending  upon  its  natural  source 
Chemically,  it  is  a  CARBOHI DRATK  Its  molecule  is 
composed  of  12  atoms  of  carbon,  22  of  hjdrogen, 
and  11  of  oxygen,  the  atoms  probably  being  ar- 
ranged as  one  molecule  of  OLLCOSE  and  one  of 
FRUCTOSE  with  the  loss  of  a  molecule  of  water 
Upon  HYDROLYSIS,  sucrose  yields  glucose  and  fruc- 
tose In  this  case,  the  process  is  called  inversion 
and  the  sugar  mixture  produced  is  known  as  invert 
sugar,  because,  although  sucrose  itself  rotates  the 
plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  right,  tho  mixture 
"inverts"  this,  procedure  and  rotates  it  to  the  left 
Sucrose  is  obtained  from  the  "juice"  of  SUGAR  CANB 
or  the  sugar  BEET  and  sap  of  the  sugar  MA  PLE  The 
cane  or  beets  are  crushed  and  the  juice,  after  treat- 
ment with  lime  to  neutralize  acids,  is  evaporated 
in  so-called  vacuum  pans  whu  h  permit  much  lower 
temperatures  for  earning  out  the  process  than 
would  be  possible  otherwise  and  cause  a  decrease  in 
hydrolysis.  The  brownish  liquid  obtained  is  railed 
MOLASSES  The  sugar,  brownish  in  color,  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  treated  with  animal  charcoal  to 
remove  the  color  resulting  from  the  presence  of 
impurities,  and  recrystalhzed 

Sudak  (sood.ik'),  town  (1932  estimated  pop  2,140), 
E  Crimea,  RSFSR,  SW  of  Feodosiya  A  port  and 
resort  on  the  Black  Sea,  it  dates  from  ancient 
Greek  times  and  was  a  major  medieval  trade  center 
on  the  route  from  Europe  to  Asia  It  passed  (1365) 
to  Genoa  and  (1476)  to  the  Crimean  Tatars. 

Sudan  (s<55dan'),  region.  E  Africa,  S  of  the  Sahara 
A  geographical  region  of  uncertain  extent,  it  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  include  NE  French  Equatorial 
Africa,  N  and  central  ANGLO-EGYPTIAN  SUDAN 
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(ancient  NUBIA),  and  Eritrea.  It  comprises  mainly 
desert  and  grassy  steppes  and  pla!  ns  The  economy 
is  characteristically  pastoral  The  Sudanese  are 
for  the  most  part  Moslem  Negroes  The  name  Su- 
dan la  applied  also  to  the  entire  semiarid  belt 
stretching  east-west  across  Africa,  Within  this 
larger  area  is  FRENCH  SUDAN 
Sudan  grass:  see  SORGHUM 

Sudbury,  city  (pop  32,203),  S  Onfc  ,  E  of  Sault  Ste 
Mane  and  200  mi  N  of  Toronto  It  is  the  center 
of  a  great  nickel-mining  region  and  has  smelters  and 
refineries  Gold,  Mlver,  lead,  aim-,  popper,  and 
platinum  are  also  mined  in  the  area,  and  there  are 
lumber  mills,  machine  shops,  brickworks,  and 
woodworking  plants 

Sudbury,  municipal  borough  (pop  7,007),  Suffolk 
West,  England,  on  the  Stour  at  the  Essex  boundary 
and  8  of  Bury  St  Edmunds  There  are  many 
old  houses  and  throe  mainly  Perpendicular 
churches — St  Gregory's,  St  Peter's,  and  All 
Saints'  The  town  hall  dates  from  1491  Flemish 
weavers  were  introduced  in  the  14th  cent ,  but  the 
making  of  woolen  goods  has  now  ceased,  rayon  and 
silk  goods  are  manufactured  Thomas  Gams- 
borough  was  born  here 

Sudbury,  town  (pop  1,764),  E  Mass  ,  W  of  Boston, 
settled  1638,  me  1639  The  old  Howe  or  lied 
Horse  tavern  (built  1686,  restored)  was  the  scene 
of  Longfellow's  Tales  of  o  Wayside  Inn 
Sudennann,  Hermann  (hfir'man  z6"o'durman.) 
1867-1928,  German  dramatist  and  novelist,  b  East 
Prussia  His  works  show  the  influence  of  vannu 
schools  and  of  Ibsen  and  Nietzsche  The  great 
g\ir(  ess  of  his  play  Die  Ehre  (1889,  Eng  trs  ,  Honor, 
1906,  1015),  produced  in  the  same  year  as  Gerhart 
Hauptmann's  epoch-making  Before  Dawn,  called 
public  attention  to  his  novel  Frau  Some  (1887, 
Eng.  tr  ,  Dame  Care,  1891)  This  became  immense- 
ly popular,  as  did  the  play  Heimat  (1893,  Eng  tr  , 
Magda,  1896).  When  his  plays  lost  critical  favor, 
Sudermann  returned  to  novel  writing  and  continued 
to  write  fiction  until  his  death  Among  his  numer- 
ous other  works  are  the  play  Sodom*  End*  (1891, 
Eng  tr,  The  Man  and  His  Picture,  1903);  the 
novels  R«g\ne  (1889,  Eng  tr  ,  1894),  Das  hohe  Lied 
(1908,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Song  of  Songs,  1909),  Der  tolle 
Professor  (1926;  Eng  tr  ,  The  Mad  Professor, 
1928),  and  Puraelchen  (1928,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Dane 
of  Youth,  1930),  the  autobiographical  Das  Bilder- 
burh  meiner  Jugend  (1922,  Eng  tr  ,  Book  of  My 
Youth,  1923) ;  and  the  short-story  volume  Die  Keise 
nach  Tilsit  (1917,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Excursion  to  Tiltit, 
1930),  perhaps  his  best  work 
Sudetes  (soode'tez),  Czech  Sudety  (soVdfityD.  Ger 
Sudeten  (z65da'tttn),  mountain  range,  extending 
for  c  180  mi  along  the  northern  border  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  rivers 
It  is  continued  on  the  west  by  the  Erzgebirge  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Carpathians  The  Sudetes  are  di- 
vided into  several  groups  Farthest  west,  bordering 
on  Saxony,  are  the  Lusatian  Mts  ,  along  the  border 
with  Silesia  are,  from  west  to  east,  the  Isergebirge, 
the  RIEBENGBBIROK,  the  Adlergebirge,  and  the  Jes- 
emky  mts  The  Riesengebirge  rises  to  5,258  ft  in 
the  Schneekoppe  The  mineral  deposits  of  the  Su- 
detes include  coal,  lignite,  peat,  iron,  nickel,  silver, 
graphite,  kaolin,  and  pyrites  There  are  numerous 
mineral  springs  and  resorts  Lumber  products, 
glass  and  porcelain,  and  textiles  are  the  <  hief  in- 
dustrial products  Li  beret  and  Jabloner  nad  Nisou 
are  the  chief  manufacturing  centers  for,  respec- 
tively, textiles  and  glass  Home  industries  have 
long  held  an  important  place  in  the  Sudetoe  The 
region  was  largely  German-speaking  until  1945 
However,  the  term  "Sudete  Germans"  was  not 
limited  to  the  Sudete  Mts  but  designated  all  the 
German-epeaking  population  in  the  regions  of 
Czechoslovakia  bordering  on  Germany  These 
Germans  had  been  settled  in  Bohemia  for  centuries, 
and  their  country,  known  as  Sudetenland,  has 
always  been  a  part  of  Bohemia.  The  Sudete  Ger- 
man party,  founded  by  Konrud  Henlem  in  1934, 
was  an  offshoot  of  the  German  National  Socialist 
party  It  protested  that  the  government  discrim- 
inated against  the  German  minority,  a  charge 
which  it  vastly  exaggerated  but  which  contained 
some  truth  The  party  grew  steadily  in  power,  and 
in  1938  it  was  Hitler's  chief  instrument  in  tho 
events  leading  to  the  MUNICH  PACT  and  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Sudetenland  to  Germany  The 
districts  were  recovered  by  Czechoslovakia  in 
1945,  and  the  major  part  of  the  German  population 
(except  those  believed  loyal  to  Czechoslovakia) 
was  expelled 

Sue,  Eugene  (uzh&V  sti'),  1804-57,  French  nov- 
elist, whose  name  was  originally  Mane  Joseph  Sue 
He  served  as  a  surgeon  tn  the  French  navy,  but 
when  Napoleon  III  came  into  power  he  went  into 
exile  He  is  remembered  for  two  books,  widely 
translated — Les  Mysteres  de  Pans  (pub.  serially, 
1842-43;  1st  Eng  tr  ,  The  Mysteries  of  Pant,  1844) 
and  Le  Juif  errant  (1844-^6;  1st  Eng.  tr.,  The 
Wandering  Jew,  1845). 
Suebi*  see  GERMANS 

Suets,  Bduani  (a'da&art  iQs'),  1831-1914,  Austrian 
geologist,  b.  London  He  was  professor  (1857- 
1901)  at  the  Univ.  of  Vienna  and  served  for  more 
than  20  yean  in  the  Austrian  parliament.  Uia 
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great  work,  Deu  Antlti*  der  Erde  (6  vofe,  1883- 
1901),  was  translated  as  The  Face  of  to  Earth 
(1904-24). 

Suetonius  (Cams  Suetonius  Tranquillus),  (sw6t5'- 
nfitts),  fl.  c  120,  Roman  biographer  He  was  briefly 
the  private  secretary  of  Emperor  Hadrian.  His 
De  viia  Caesarum  (concerning  the  lives  of  the  Cae- 
sars) survives  almost  in  full,  and  there  are  frag- 
ments of  a  much  larger  collection  of  biographies, 
De  vins  illustnbus  [concerning  illustrious  men] 
Like  a  magpie,  he  gathered  together  all  sorts  of 
items,  and  the  resultant  biographies  are  lively  and 
informative  Suetonius  was  taken  as  a  model  by 
many  later  biographers 
Suetonius  Paulinas  see  PAUUNXTB, 
Suevi.  see  GERMANS 

Suez  (soofeV),  city  (pop  49,669),  Egypt,  near  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Suez  Canal  at  the  nor- 
thern extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  In  the  near-by 
oasis,  the  Springs  of  Moses,  is  a  spring  which  Moses 
is  supposed  to  have  miraculously  made  sweet.  Ex 
1626 

Suez  Canal,  waterway  of  Egypt  extending  from 
Port  Said  to  Port  Tewfik  (near  Suez)  and  connect- 
ing tho  Mediterranean  Sea  with  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
and  thence  with  tho  Red  Sea  The  tanal  is  some- 
what more  than  100  mi  long  Proceeding  8  from 
Port  Said,  it  runs  in  an  almost  undeviatmg  straight 
line  to  the  small  Lake  Timsah  From  there  a  cut- 
ting leads  to  the  Bitter  Lakes  (now  one  body  of 
water),  and  a  final  <  utting  then  attains  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  The  cuttings  are  a  minimum  of  196  ft  wide 
at  bottom  and  are  over  42  ft  deep  The  Suez 
Canal  is  without  locks  and  can  accommodate  ships 
of  any  draft  The  desirability  of  a  water  connec- 
tion between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea 
was  long  appreciated  in  antiquitv  A  canal  was 
built  in  tho  20th  or  19th  cent  B  C  to  Lake  Timsah 
(then  the  northern  end  of  the  Red  Sea)  When  the 
Red  Sea  receded,  Xerxes  I  had  the  canal  extended 
It  was  restored  several  times  (notably  by  Ptolemy 
II  and  Trajan)  until  the  8th  neat  A  D  ,  when  it 
was  closed  and  fell  into  disrepair  The  modern 
canal  was  planned  by  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  who 
also  supervised  construction  (1859-69)  Great 
Britain  soon  acquired  control  by  purchasing  the 
interest  of  the  Egyptian  khedive  in  1875  Manage- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company, 
the  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  various  European 
governments  Great  Britain  is  the  guarantor  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  canal  and  of  its  accessibility  to 
merchant  and  naval  vessels  in  peace  and  war  In 
fact  Great  Britain  has  excluded  enemy  shipping 
It  is  estimated  that  half  the  commerce  between 
Europe  and  the  Far  East  passes  through  the  canal, 
in  most  years  there  are  some  6,000  ships  which 
make  the  transit  See  Charles  Hallberg,  The  Suez 
Canal  (1931),  Sir  Arnold  T  Wilson,  The  Suez 
Canal  It*  Past,  Present,  and  Future  (2d  ed  ,  1939) 

Suffern,  village  (pop  3,768),  SE  N  Y  ,  NW  of  New 
York  city,  in  the  Ramapo»  and  at  the  N  J  line,  me 
1896  A  suburb  and  a  trading  renter  for  summer 
residents,  it  has  small  industries 

Soffleld,  town  (pop  4,475),  N  Conn  ,  on  the  Con- 
necticut at  the  Mass  line,  in  a  tobacco-raising 
area,  settled  c  1670  Cigar  making  began  m  1810 
Suffield  Academy  for  boys  (preparatory)  is  here 

suffocation*  see  ASPHYXIA. 

Suffolk,  dukes  and  earls  of  .see  also  POLE,  family. 

Suffolk,  Charles  Brandon,  Ut  duke  of  (sti'fuk),  d. 
1545,  English  nobleman  He  entered  the  service  of 
Henry  VIII  and  gained  favor,  receiving  many  pre- 
ferments He  was  created  Viscount  Lisle  (1513)  on 
his  betrothal  to  his  ward,  Elizabeth  Gray,  but  the 
title  was  cancelled  when  Elizabeth,  on  coming  of 
age,  refused  to  marry  him  He  was  created  duke  of 
Suffolk  in  1514,  perhaps  to  aid  him  in  his  suit  of 
Margaret  of  Austria,  regent  of  the  Netherlands 
In  1515,  while  on  an  embassy  to  the  new  king  of 
France,  Francis  I,  Suffolk  married  MARY  OF  ENG- 
LAND, widow  of  Louis  XII  and  sister  of  Henry  VIII 
This  ambitious  marriage,  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  one  of  Brandon's  two  former  wives  was  still 
living,  angered  Henry  considerably,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  payment  of  jewels  and  large  sums  of  money 
that  the  couple  regained  favor  Suffolk  accompa- 
nied Henry  to  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  (1520) 
and  led  an  invading  army  into  France  (1523)  By 
his  firm  support  of  all  of  Henry's  policies,  Suffolk 
achieved  a  position  second  only  to  that  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  He  supported  the  king's  divorce  from 
Katharine  of  Aragon,  received  confiscated  mon- 
astery lands,  led  troops  against  the  rebels  m  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace  (1536),  and  led  an  invasion  of 
France  (1544). 

Suffolk,  Henry  Grey,  duke  of,  d.  1554,  English 
nobleman.  He  became  3d  marquess  of  Dorset  upon 
his  father's  death  (1530)  and  in  1534  married 
Frances  Brandon,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk 
and  niece  of  Henry  VIII  During  Henry's  reign  he 
was  active  at  court.  Upon  the  accession  of  Edward 
VI  (1547),  Grey  at  first  supported  the  duke  of 
Somerset  but  soon  shifted  to  the  ruing  earl  of 
Warwick  He  received  favors  at  court  and  was 
created  duke  of  Suffolk  (1551)  through  his  wife's 
claim.  Lady  Jane  GRHT  was  his  daughter,  and 
upon  the  death  of  Edward  (1563)  Suffolk  joined 
the  plot  to  place  her  on  the  throne,  but  through  fear 


of  his  Ufa  deserted  her  and  proclaimed  Mary  I 
queen.  Suffolk  was  released,  largely  because  of  his 
wife's  friendship  with  Mary,  but  joined  the  rebel- 
lion of  Sir  Thomas  WYATT  (1554),  was  captured, 
convicted  of  treason,  and  executed. 

Suffolk,  Thomas  Howard,  1st  earl  of,  1561-1626, 
English  nobleman.  The  son  of  the  4th  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  member  of  the  powerful  HOWARD 
family,  he  was  attainted  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
execution,  but  his  rights  were  restored  in  1584.  He 
volunteered  for  naval  duty  against  the  Spanish 
Armada  (1588),  was  knighted  at  sea,  and  rose 
quickly  to  high  rank  Howard  commanded  the 
squadron  that  attacked  the  Spanish  treasure  fleet 
off  the  Azores  m  1 59 1  Recalled  from  naval  duty  in 
1597  to  enter  Parliament,  he  was  made  Baron 
Howard  de  Walden  In  1601  he  was  commander  of 
the  forces  which  besieged  the  earl  of  Essex  m  his 
house  and  was  a  member  of  the  jury  which  tried 
him  Upon  the  accession  of  James  I  (1603) ,  he  was 
created  earl  of  Suffolk  and  later  held  a  number  ot 
official  posts  In  1614  he  became  lord  high  treas- 
urer His  daughter,  Frances  Howard,  and  her 
husband,  Robert  Carr,  earl  of  Somerset,  were  tried 
(1615)  and  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
OVERBURY  Suffolk  was  accused  (1618)  of  embez- 
zlement and  fraud  as  treasurer,  tried  (1619),  con- 
victed, and  heavily  fined  Although  both  he  and 
his  wife,  who  was  thought  to  have  influenced  him, 
were  soon  released,  he  did  not  regain  influence 

Suffolk  (sa'fuk),  maritime  county,  E  England,  di- 
vided for  administrative  purposes  into  Suffolk  East 
(871  sq  mi  ;  1931  pop  294,977,  1948  estimated 
pop  312,876)  and  Suffolk  West  (611  sq  mi  ,  1931 
pop  106,187,  1948  estimated  pop  111,984).  The 
terrain  is  low  and  undulating  The  coastline, 


broken  by  sandstone  diffs,  has  been  encroached 
upon  in  places  by  the  sea  The  chief  streams  as  the 
Waveney,  the  Stour,  the  Deben,  the  Orwell,  and 
the  Aide  It  is  mainly  an  agricultural  region  and  is 
one  of  the  chief  gram-producing  counties  of  Eng- 
land Breeds  of  horses,  hogs,  sheep,  and  cattle 
have  been  developed,  and  stock  raising  is  a  leading 
occupation  Along  the  toast  fishing  is  important 
There  are  numerous  Roman  remains  m  the  county 
In  Anglo-Saxon  times  Suffolk  was  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  East  Angha,  inhabited  by  the  "south 
folk  of  that  kingdom,  whence  the  name  of  the 
county  The  Danes  ravaged  Suffolk  in  the  9th 
cent  It  was  organized  as  a  shire  about  the  tune  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk  East, 
and  Bury  Ht  Edmunds,  m  Suffolk  West,  are  the 
chief  towns  See  Victoria  History  of  Suffolk  (2 
vols  ,  1907-11) 

Suffolk,  city  (pop  11,343),  SE  Va  ,  on  the  Nanse- 
mond  river  and  near*  the  Dismal  Swamp,  settled 
1720,  me  as  a  town  1808,  as  a  city  1910  It  is  the 
rail,  commercial,  and  industrial  center  for  a  farm 
and  lumber  area,  is  a  great  peanut  market  and 
processing  center,  and  has  woodworking,  chemical 
and  machinery  manufactures  The  courthouse  of 
Nansemond  co  IA  here  Suffolk  was  burned  by  the 
British  in  1779,  occupied  by  Union  troops  on  May 
12, 1862,  and  besieged  by  Longstreet  m  April,  1863 

suffrage  see  JBA  LLOT  ,  ELECTION  ;  FRANCHISE  ,  VOTING  , 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 

Suflren  de  Saint-Tropez,  Pierre  Andr6  de  (pyeV 
ftdra'  dd  sulrCn'  du  sS-trdpa'),  1726-88,  French 
admiral  lie  participated  in  naval  warfare  on  the 
Atlantic  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  and 
in  an  expedition  (1756)  to  Minorca  in  the  Seven 
Years  War  In  1779  he  was  sent  with  ESTAINO  to 
aid  the  American  revolutionists,  and  two  years 
later  he  began  his  famous  cruise  to  the  East  Indies 
He  attacked  the  English  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
saved  the  Dutch  colony  at  Capetown  from  Eng- 
lish capture,  and  then  began  his  campaign  against 
the  British  in  India  under  Sir  Edward  Hughes 
With  the  help  of  HYOER  ALI  he  seriously  crippled 
British  operations,  forcing  Hughes  to  retire  to 
Madras  Suffren  was  recalled  upon  the  conclusion 
of  peace  and  was  created  vice  admiral.  An  account 
of  his  life  is  found  in  A  T.  Mahan,  The  Influence  of 
Sea  Power  upon  Hmtory,  1060-1783  (1890) 

Sufi  (soo'fS),  member  of  a  Mohammedan  mystic 
order.  The  Sufis  UK  luded  the  greatest  of  the  Per- 

ibn  Abi-l-Khair,  Fend  ed- 

t,  Omar  Khayyam,  and  Jalal 

- jhly  developed  symbolism  of 

the  soul's  union  with  God  is  expressed  in  exquisite 
lyric  style  The  movement  of  Snfiim  (aSo'llzip), 
which  emerged  among  the  Shutes  m  the  late  10th 
and  early  1 1th  cent ,  was,  however,  a  broad  philos- 
ophy, not  simply  a  literary  movement.  It  borrowed 
ideas  from  Nooplatomsm,  Buddhism,  and  Chris- 
tianity. The  semimonastie  order  arose,  with  vari- 
ant ideas  and  practices.  Some  members  stressed 
ascetic  practices,  some  stressed  quietism.  Ail  were 
united  in  emphasis  on  the  immediate  personal 
union  of  the  soul  with  God.  In  some  variations  the 
beliefs  of  Sufism  verge  sharply  toward  pantheism, 
thus  almost  leaving  Islam  altogether.  The  move- 
ment was  strongest  in  Persia,  and  its  greatest 
purely  philosophical  exponent  was  AL-GAZBL.  A 
great  many  of  the  modern  dervish  orders  also 
profess  Sufism. 

sugar,  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen 
thonging  to  a  class  of  substances  called  carbo- 


sian  poets— Abu  Said  jbn  Abi-1-Khair,  Fend  ed- 
Din  Attar,  Hafiz,  Jarai,  Omar  Khayyam,  and  Jalal 
ed-Dm  Rumi.  Tho  highly  developed  symbolism  of 
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hydrates  Sugars  fall  into  three  groups,  the  mono- 
saceharides,  disaccharides,  and  triaacchandes  The 
monoBaceharidefl  are  the  simplest  sugars,  they  in- 
clude FRUCTOSE  and  GMJCOSB,  The  disaccharides 
are  formed  by  the  union  of  two  Tnonosaccharides 
w;th  the  loss  of  one  molecule  of  water  Disaccha- 
rides include  LACTOSE,  MALTOSE,  and  SUCROSE.  Less 
well  known  are  the  trisacchandes,  raffinose  is  a  tn- 
saceharide  present  in  cottonseed  and  in  sugar  boots 
The  letters  d-  and  1-  written  before  the  name  of  a 
sugar  do  not  stand  for  dextro  and  levo  referring  to 
its  optical  effect  on  the  rotation  of  plane  polarized 
light  The  letter  indicates  rather  the  position  (to 
the  right  or  left)  of  a  certain  hydroxyl  group  in  the 
molecule  and  thus  indicates  that  the  sugar  is  a 
member  of  the  d-  or  1-  family  of  sugars,  the  d- 
sugars  are  related  to  d-glyceraldehyde  (or  d-glye- 
eric  aldehyde)  and  the  1-  sugars  to  1-glyeoralde- 
hvde.  The  letter  is  written  in  various  ways,  e  g , 
as  d-gliK-ose,  d-glucose,  or  n-glucose. 

sugar,  maple:  see  MAPLE. 

sugar  cane,  tall  perennial  grass  (Saccharum  offld- 
narwm),  probably  cultivated  in  Asia  from  prehis- 
toric times  and  now  widely  cultivated  in  tropical 
and  subtropical  regions  Besides  a  warm  climate 
the  plant  requires  considerable  moisture  and  a 
fertile  soil,  in  the  United  States  it  is  grown  chiefly 
in  Louisiana  Sugar  cane  somewhat  resembles  corn 
and  sorghum  and  has  a  large  terminal  panicle  but 
Joes  not  often  produce  fei  tile  seed  It  is  ordinarily 
planted  from  cuttings  and  under  the  best  conditions 
in  the  tropics  may  be  harvested  a  number  of  times 
fiom  the  one  planting  The  methods  of  cultivation 
in  a  large  pait  of  the  world's  fields  are  Btill  very 
primitive  The  sugar  (see  SUCROSE)  obtained  from 
the  plant  was  long  a  luxury  and  was  a  crude  sugar 
compared  with  the  highly  refined,  white,  granu- 
lated sugar  that  has  been  a  fairly  recent  develop- 
ment By-products  obtained  from  sugar  cane  in- 
clude MOLASSES,  RUM,  alcohol,  fuel,  paper,  wall- 
Ixmrd,  and  livestock  food  There  are  seveial  kinds 
of  sugar  cune,  sometimes  called  simply  cane,  in 
cultivation  See  F  S.  Earlo,  Sugar  Cane  and  Its 
Culture  (1928) 

Sugar  Creek,  city  (pop  1,638),  W  Mo  ,  on  the  Mis- 
souri and  near  Kansas  City,  me  1920  It  refines 
oil,  which  is  produced  in  the  urea,  and  makes 
<  ement 

Sugar  Land,  unincorporated  town  (pop  c  1,500),  S 
Texas,  SW  of  Houston  An  industrial  town,  orig- 
inally built  around  a  sugar  refinery,  it  now  has 
plants  to  process  figs,  vegetables,  and  oil  and  to 
make  <  hemic  als  There  are  oil  wells  near  by  Sev- 
eral prison  farms  are  in  the  neighborhood 

sugar  maple-  see  MIPLK 

Sugar  Notch,  borough  (pop  2,605),  NE  Pa,  near 
Wilkes-Barre,  me  1867 

sugar  of  lead,  common  name  for  lead  acetate,  a 
White,  crystalline  substance  with  a  sweetish  taste, 
soluble  m  water  and,  like  other  compounds  of  load, 
•very  poisonous  (for  antidote,  see  lead  under  POI- 
SONING, table)  ChemicaJlj  it  is  a  salt  of  acetic 
M  id,  c  ompobed  of  lead,  c  arbon,  h\  drogen,  and  oxv  - 
gen  and  piepared  hv  treating  litharge  with  acetic 
«ic  id.  In  textile  printing  and  dvemg  it  is  used  as  a 
mordant,  and  m  paints  as  a  drier  It  is  also  u  com- 
ponent of  various  medicated  lotions  and  ointments 

Suger  (su»htV),  1081-1151,  French  dene  and 
statesman,  abbot  of  Saint-Denis,  and  minister  of 
Louis  VI  and  Louis  VII  He  was  noted  for  his 
financial  abihtj  and  his  genius  for  com  illation  At 
Louis  VII's  departure  on  erusade  (1147),  he  ap- 
pointed a  council  of  regency,  of  which  Suger  was 
the  most  prominent  member,  during  his  adminis- 
tration (1147-40*)  Huger  succeeded  in  maintaining 
peace  at  home  and  in  raising  funds  to  meet  the 
king's  expenses  He  liberated  the  abbey  at  Saint- 
Dems  from  the  tribute  formerly  paid  to  robber 
barons,  recovered  alienated  properties,  rebuilt  the 
church,  and  enriched  it  with  works  of  art  At  the 
same  time  he  introduced  a  more  severe  discipline. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  life  of  Lome  VI  and  of  frag- 
ments  of  a  life  of  Louis  VII  and  probably  also  of  an 
account  of  his  administration  of  Saint-Denis 

Suhl  (zool),  town  (pop  24,508),  Thnrmgia,  central 
German},  S  of  Qotha  It  manufactures  small 
arms,  automobiles,  precision  instruments,  chem- 
icals, and  toys  It  became  a  center  of  the  German 
arms  industry  m  the  Thirty  Years  War 

Sui  (sw6),  dynasty  of  China,  which  ruled  from  A  D. 
.581  to  618  From  his  capital  at  Changan,  and 
later  at  Anyang,  Yang  Chien  (541-604),  the  first 
8ui  emperor  (ho  had  been  a  northern  Chou  official 
who  usurped  the  throne),  ruled  an  empire  extend- 
ing from  the  Great  Wall  to  the  Pescadores  and  as 
far  south  as  Annam  The  Bui  armies  used  bar- 
barian cavalry  tactics  to  conquer  large  areas,  and 
they  built  canals  to  give  their  administrators 
mobility.  They  made  the  Grand  Canal  into  a 
trunk  system  connecting  the  Wei,  Fen,  Yellow, 
Hwai,  and  Yangtie  rivers.  Yang  Chien's  son,  fol- 
lowing his  father's  example  of  usurpation,  killed 
him,  and  then  carried  on  his  work  He  himself  was 
murdered  by  the  founder  of  the  T'ang  dynasty. 

suicide  fLai in, -self-killing)  The  attitude  toward 
suicide  in  all  societies  is  dependent  upon  the  em- 
is  placed  on  individuality.  Where  there  is 
competition  and  deeire  to  obtain  personal 
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recognition,  suicfde  h  rare  But  when  rivalry  be- 
tween individuals  is  intense  and  personal  ambition 
is  exalted,  suicide  is  more  frequent  While  it  was 
not  approved  in  ancient  Greece,  there  were  no 
official  sanctions  against  suicide,  and  it  was  some- 
times offered  as  an  alternative  to  execution,  asjin 
the  case  of  Socrates  The  Romans  considered  sui- 
Hde  a  proper  way  of  saving  one's  honor,  and  when 
the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  all  the  universe 
became  popular,  the  attitude  toward  suicide  as  a 
release  from  an  unwelcome  individuality  became 
even  more  favorable  Buddhist  and  Hindu  doc- 
trine considers  individuality  an  illusion  Suicide  is, 
therefore,  considered  most  desirable  and  has  been 
institutionalized  (e  g ,  SUTTFK  and  HARA-KIRI) 
The  Moslems,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  suicide 
worse  than  hormc  ide,  while  the  Jews  consider  it  a 
sin  Christianity  has  always  stressed  the  sacred- 
ness  of  all  life  and  at  least  since  the  time  of  St. 
Augustine,  the  Church  has  regarded  suicide  as 
murder  The  first  civil  laws  against  suicide  m 
England  date  from  the  1 1th  c  ent  It  was  classified 
as  a  FELONY  in  English  c  oinmon  law  because  the 
self-murderer  illegally  broke  his  bond  of  fealty,  and 
his  property  was  thereby  forfeited  to  the  king 
Suicides  c  ould  not  be  buried  in  Barred  ground,  they 
were  usually  interred  on  public  highways,  with  a 
stake  duven  through  the  heart  Other  European 
c  ountries  had  similar  policies  toward  suicide,  and  it 
is  still  considered  a  crime  in  England  With  the 
abolition  of  feudal  concepts  it  became  futile  to 
regard  suicide  as  felonious,  and  the  crime  no  longer 
exists  in  the  United  States  However,  those  who 
advise  or  abet  suicide  are  subject  to  severe  punish- 
ment Most  life-insurance  pohc  ie«  contain  clauses 
that  if  the  insured  commits  suicide  within  two 
years  after  the  policy  takes  effect,  the  beneficiary 
will  receive  only  the  accrvied  premiums,  not  the 
fac  e  value  of  the  policy  In  the  West  in  modern 
times  suicide  is  most  common  in  cities  and  pre- 
dominant at  both  ends  of  the  social  scale  It  is 
more  frequent  among  men  than  women  Suicide 
may  be  brought  on  by  a  sudden  calamity,  but  for  it 
to  occur  there  must  already  be  serious  emotional 
conflict  with  feelings  of  fear,  anxiety,  or  guilt  Thus 
suicide  may  generally  be  described  as  a  psvehotic 
reaction  Some  schools  of  psychiatry  regard  sui- 
cide as  a  turning  inward  of  destructive  impulses  or 
as  self-murder  in  atonement  for  guilt  feelings  Sui- 
cides are  often  suggested  by  other  suu  ides,  so  that 
epidemics  of  self-destruction  de\elop  See  publi- 
cations of  the  National  Save-a-Life  League,  L  I 
Dublin  and  Bessie  Bunzel,  To  Be  or  Not  to  lie 
(10.V4),  Karl  A  Menmnger,  Man  against  Himself 
(19J8) 

suicide  plane  see  K \MIKAZK 

Suidas  (su'ldiis),  name  of  a  Greek  lexicon-encyclo- 
pedia, also  applied  to  its  compiler,  who  seems  to 
have  lived  in  the  10th  cent  AD  The  texts  from 
c-lassic  Greek  works  and  the  commentario-s  though 
mostly  derived  from  late  and  corrupt  sources, 
preserve  much  information  about  Greek  literature 
that  would  otherwise  be  lost 

Stufu,  China  see  I  PIN 

Suir  (shdor) ,  navigable  river,  85  mi  long,  rising  in 
Co  Tipperarv,  Ireland,  in  the  Devilsbit  Mts  It 
flows  south,  then  runs  east  with  Co  Watorford  on 
the  south,  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny  on  the  north. 
With  the  Barrow  it  forms  Waterford  Harbour. 

suit,  in  law  see  PROCEDURE 

suite  (sw?t),  in  music;,  instrumental  composition  in 
cyclic  form  The  germ  was  provided  in  the  16th- 
centurv  practice  of  pla>mg  in  sequence  two  dances 
of  contrasting  meter,  e  g  ,  pavan  and  galhard  The 
16th-century  lute  composers  and  the  French  com- 
posers for  the  harpsichord  in  the  oarlv  17th  cent 
composed  suites  of  danc  es  having  no  organic  c  on- 
neotion  beyond  the  fac  t  that  they  were  all  m  the 
same  kev  Froberger  made  an  organic-  whole  of 
the  suite,  his  suites  consisting  of  allemande,  courante, 
saraband,  and  gigue  To  these  weie  often  added  a 
minuet,  bourrte,  gavotte,  patterned,  or  other  dance, 
and  in  the  keyboard  suites  of  J  S  Bach  the  initial 
movement  is  often  not  m  dance  form  and  is  called 
by  various  names,  e  g  ,  prelude,  smfonia,  overture 
Bach's  orchestral  suites,  which  consisted  of  a 
French  overture  followed  by  an  air,  a  gavotte,  a 
bourrie,  and  a  gigue,  were  originally  called  over- 
tures The  Italian  suite,  which  developed  ui  the 
late  17th  cent ,  was  rather  free  and  was  called 
sonata  da  camera  (soc  SONATA)  Until  tho  end  of 
the  baroque  period  all  the  movements  of  the  suite 
were  in  simple  binary  form.  In  the  classical  period 
the  instrumental  SERENADE  was  a  kind  of  suite. 
In  the  10th  cent  tho  suite  as  a  collection  of  pieces 
drawn  from  incidental  music  for  plays  or  from  the 
score  of  a  ballet  came  into  being,  e  g.,  Grieg's  Peer 
Oynt  Sntfe  and  Tchaikovsky's  Nutcracker  State 

Sulyuan  (swft'yooan',  -yuan') ,  Mandarin  Sut-giton, 
province  (126,180  so  mi  ;  pop  1,718,089),  N 
China,  bordered  on  tine  north  by  the  Mongolian 
People's  Republic  The  capital  is  Kweisui  Sui- 
yuan,  a  part  of  Mongolia,  is  chiefly  a  high  and 
plateau ;  it  comprises  the  ORDOB  desert  region  in  the 
southwest,  gracing  areas  in  the  north,  and  a  fertile 
belt  along  the  Yellow  River,  which  crosses  the 
province  from  west  to  east  Livestock  raising  and 
the  growing  of  grains,  chiefly  millet,  support  moat 
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of  the  people  The  few  cities  are  important  only  as 
stations  on  the  caravan  routes  to  Sinkiaiig  and  the 
Mongolian  People's  Republic  Several  finished 
roads  and  a  railroad  to  Peipmg  provide  communi- 
cationa  with  E  China.  In  1949  N  Buiyuan  was 
made  part  of  the  Inner  Mongolian  Autonomous 
Region 

Suk,  Josef  (v6'*«f  sot>k'),  1 874-1 W  Czech  com- 
poser and  violinist,  grad  Prague  Conservatory. 
18f»l ,  pupil  and  son-m-law  of  Dvorak  While  still 
at  the  Prague  Conservatory,  Suk  and  three  of  his 
fellow  students  founded  the  Bohemian  Stung 
Quartet,  of  whu  h  Suk  was  second  violinist  As  a 
composer,  he  began  as  a  disciple  of  the  neoronwn- 
ticisin  of  Dvorak,  hnt  in  his  later  works  he  devel- 
oped a  rich  and  chromatic  polyphony  which  ap- 
proached atonalitv  A  highly  subjective  composer, 
he  nevertheless  did  not  write  literal  program  music 
His  second  symphonj ,  Asrad  (1907),  reflects  the 
profound  inner  grief  which  he  felt  after  the  death 
of  Dvorak  and  the  death  soon  after  of  his  wife, 
Dvorak's  daughter  Suk  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
Prague  Conservatory  in  l'»22  and  later  became  its 
rector  See  Rosa  Newman,  h,  The  Music  of  Czecho- 
slovakia (1942) 

Sukarno  or  Soekarno  (both  sookar'no),  1902-, 
Indonesian  statesman,  firht  president  of  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia  and  of  the  republic  of  Indone- 
sia One  of  the  leaders  of  the  radical  nationalist 
movement  in  1927,  ho  wan  jailed  and  exiled  bv  the 
Dutch  at  various  times  in  the  1930s  During  the 
Second  Woild  War  when  Indonesia  was  occupied 
by  the  Japanese,  Sukarno  cooperated  with  them, 
while  continuing  his  agitation  for  Indonesian  in- 
dependence After  the  war  he  played  a  crucial  part 
in  the  establishment  (Aug  ,  1946)  of  the  republic  of 
Indonesia,  of  which  he  became  the  first  president 
Subsequently  he  was  twice  held  by  the  Dutch  dur- 
ing the  intermittently  violent  period  of  warfare  be- 
tween the  Dutch  and  the  republican  forces  When 
the  United  States  of  Indonesia  was  created  in 
Dec  ,  1949,  Sukarno  became  its  first  president 
Like  many  other  Indonesians,  he  has  no  first  name 
Sukhona  (sookhd'nu),  river,  350  mi  long,  N  Euro- 
pean R8K8R  It  issues  from  Kubeno  lake,  N  of 
Vologda,  and  flows  KNL  into  the  Yugat  Veliki  Ust-, 
yug,  the  two  nvera  form  the  Northern  Dvina 
Sukhom  (so-okhoom')  or  Sukhumi  (sookhoo'mS), 
citv  (pop  44,360),  capital  of  Abkhai  ASSR, 
Georgian  SSR,  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea  An  im- 
portant subtropical  resort,  it  has  sulphur  baths 
frequented  since  Roman  times  North  of  the  city 
was  the  ancient  Greek  colony  of  Dioscunas,  later 
the  Roman  and  Bysantme  Sebastopohs  The 
Turkish  fortress  of  Sukhum-Kale  fell  to  Russia  in 
1810  Sukhum  has  a  famous  botanic  garden  and 
an  agricultural  experimental  station  The  Sukhum 
Military  Road  crosses  the  Caucasus  at  the  Klu- 
khori  Pass  (9,235  ft  high),  where  it  is  a  trail,  and 
continues  SW  to  Sukhum  It  is  c  120  mi  long 
Sukkertopp«n  (sc56'kurto"pun) ,  district  (pop  1 ,831 ), 
SW  Greenland  The  chief  settlement,  Sukkertop- 
pen  (pop  933),  is  a  harbor  N  of  Godthaab  It  is  a 
fishing  and  hunting  base  and  has  a  hospital  and  a 
radio  station 

Sukkume  (su'kffmz),  nation,  presumably  African, 
which  contributed  to  the  army  of  Pharaoh  She- 
shonk  in  invading  Palestine  2  Chron.  12  3 
Sukkoth*  see  TABERNACLES,  FFAST  OP 
Sulaimaniya  (soo'lamane'u),  town  (pop  c  20,000), 
NE  Iraq,  near  the  Iranian  border,  founded  c  1789 
It  manufactures  rifles  and  is  a  military  post. 
Sulaiman  Mountains  (soollman'),  range  along  the 
Baluchistan-Punjab  border  It  rises  to  Kaisargarh 
(11,295  ft  )  and  Takht-1-Sulaiman  (11,070  ft ) 
Suleiman  I  (so6'Hin»u»Via-,  sod"l&man')  or  Su- 
leiman the  Magnificent,  U94-1566,  Ottoman 
sultan  (1520-6^),  son  and  successor  of  Sohm  I 
Ho  is  sometimes  erroneoush  called  Suleiman  II 
With  him  the  Ottoman  Empire  reac  hed  the  height 
of  its  power  and  prestige  He  continued  his 
father's  conquests  m  the  Balkans  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, conquering  Belgrade  in  1521,  expelling 
the  Knights  Hospitalers  from  Rhodes  m.  1622,  and 
inflicting  a  crushing  defeat  on  tho  Hungarians  at 
MOHACS  in  1526  He  unsuccessfully  besieged 
Vienna  m  1529  and  supported  John  Zapolya 
(JOHN  I  of  Hungai> )  agam-4  PKRDINAND  I.  John's 
death  and  the  accession  of  JOHN  U  were  pretexts 
for  the  outright  annexation  of  Hungary  (except 
Transylvania  and  tho  section  held  by  Ferdinand) 
to  the  Ottoman  Kmpire  In  1536  Suleiman  en- 
tered a  formal  alliance  with  Francis  I  of  France 
against  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  this  alliance  re- 
mained the  basis  of  Turkish  foreign  policy  for 
more  than  three  centuries  Although  Suleiman's 
vassal,  BVHB \HOBSA,  made  the  Turkish  fleet  the 
terror  of  the  Mediterranean,  Suleiman  was,  on  the 
whole,  unsuccessful  in  his  naval  warfare  against 
Emperor  Charles  V  and  Venice,  he  lost  (1535) 
Tunis  to  Charles  V  and  failed  to  take  Malta  in 
1565  Suleiman  undertook  several  successful  cam- 
paigns against  Persia.  A  Turkish  naval  expedition 
to  the  Red  Sea  resulted  in  tho  conquest  of  the 
Arabian  coart  lands  Having  resumed  (1566)  war- 
fare in  Hungary,  Suleiman  died  during  the  «ege  of 
.Sngetvar  From  1523  until  1536  Suleiman's  grand 
viuer  Ibrahim  held  powers  almost  equal  to  the 
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sultan's,  and  much  of  the  credit  for  Ottoman  opponent  was  Cn  Papinus  CARBO  The  war  ended 
greatness  belonged  to  him  Yet,  without  any  just  after  the  battle  of  the  Colhne  Gate,  a  last  des- 
previous  sign  of  displeasure,  Suleiman  had  Ibrahim  perato  foray  by  Marians  from  Sammum.  Sulla 
strangled  ui  1536.  A  still  blacker  spot  on  Su-  captured  and  massacred  S.OOOjmsoners.  i Sulla  had 

leiman's  career  was  the  murder  (1553)  of  his  own     "         "  ~  ~  * 

son,  Mustafa,  instigated  by  his  favorite  wife, 
Roxelana,  who  thus  sec  ured  the  succ  ession  to  her 
offspring  Warfare  resulted  between  Roxelana's 


two  sons,  Selun  and  Bajazet,  and  in  1559  Selim 
defeated  Bajazet,  who  took  refuge  in  Persia.  Su- 
leiman paid  the  shah  of  Persia  a  large  sum  as  price 
for  the  execution  of  fiajazet  and  his  four  sons,  and 
it  was  Selim  who  on  Suleiman 'H  death  succeeded 
him  as  Selim  II  Thus  the  fatal  influence  the  harem 
was  to  exert  on  later  Turkish  rulers  made  itself  first 
manifested  in  Suleiman's  reign  In  his  govern- 
ment, however,  Suleiman  was  generally  distin- 


himself named  dictator  (82  B  C  )  and  began  the 
systematic  butchery  of  his  enemies,  this  proscrip- 
tion (done  with  public  lists)  soon  surpassed  all 
Roman  precedents  As  the  murders  were  legalized, 
the  property  of  the  victims  (naturally  including 
many  very  rich  men)  easily  went  to  Sulla's  friends 


defeated  the  Butlers  Much  of  the  Iroquois 
country  was  laid  waste  In  the  same  year  Goose 
Van  Schaick  led  a  campaign  against  the  Onondaga 
Indians  and  Daniel  Brodhead  subdued  the  Indians 
in  Pennsv  Ivania  This  fighting,  with  the  victory  of 
George  Rogers  Clark  in  the  West,  protected  the 
frontier  Sullivan  was  later  chief  executive  (1786- 
88,  1789-90)  of  New  Hampshire.  He  also  helped  to 
put  down  Shaya's  Rebellion  and  was  influential  in 
getting  the  Constitution  ratified 


The   dictator  reorganized  the  government   with    Sullivan,  John  Lawrence,  1858-1918,  American  pu- 


measures,  suggested  by  the  MBTELLUS  faction, 
which  would  remove  any  popular  check  on  the 
senate  Sulla  also  founded  a  number  of  colonies  for 
hia  veterans  In  79  B  C  he  retired  His  "reforms" 
did  not  last  No  Roman  before  the  most  notorious 
emperors  equaled  Sulla  m  the  union  of  cruelty  with 


guished  for  his  mildness  and  just  ice    His  military,      carelessness  to  ward  legality    See  A  H  Beesly,  The 

educational,   and   legal   reforms  earned   him   the      Gracchi,  Manua,  and  Sulla  (1898) 

name  Suleiman  the  Lawgiver   among   Moslems  Sullana  (sooya'na),  city  (pop    22,344),  NW  Peru. 

Suleiman  was  fond  of  pomp  and  splendor    He  was     In  the  coastal  Peruvian  desert,  Sullana  is  the  com- 

a  lavish  patron  of  the  arts  and  of  literature,  and  mercial  center  for  an  irrigated  cotton-growing  dis- 

Sinan,  greatest  Turkish  architect,  worked  under  his  trie  t     Cinchona  bark,  source  of  qumme,  is  still 

ordeis  (see  MOSLEM  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE)     See  gathered  in  the  region 

K  B  Merriman,  Suleiman  the  Magnificent  (1944).  Sulligent  (su'lljent),  town  (pop   1,287),  NW  Ala, 

Suleiman  II,  1642-91,  Ottoman  sultan  (1687-91),  near  the  Miss  line  WNW  of  Birmingham,  in  a  farm 
brother   and   successor   of    Mohammed   IV      His  area,  settled  1887,  inc.  1888     It  processes  cotton- 
grand  vizier,  Mustafa  KUPRILI,  was  at  first  sue-  seed  and  lumber 
cessful  in  taking  the  offensive  against  the  Austriana,  Sullivan,  Anne :  see  MACY,  ANNK  S 
but  was  slam,  shortly  after  Suleiman's  death,  in  Sullivan,  Sir  Arthur  Seymour,  1842-1900,  English 
the  battle  of  SLANKWKN   (1691)     Suleiman  was  composer     As  a  boy  he  sang  m  the  choir  of  the 
succeeded  by  his  brother.  Ahmed  II  ~'        *   "       '      "  '      " ' 

Suleiman  the  Magnificent   see  SULEIMAN  I 

sulfa  drugs  (sul'fu),  synthetic  drugs  derived  from 
sulfamlamide  (or  para-ammobenzenesulfonamide). 


gilist,  b  Boston  After  gaming  a  local  reputation 
in  amateur  boxing,  the  Boston  Strong  Boy,  as 
Sullivan  came  to  Be  called,  made  a  tour  of  New 
England  cities  and  thereafter  boxed  professionally 
Sullivan,  with  a  devastating  right  punch,  was  suc- 
cessful from  the  start  and  in  1882  won  the  bare- 
knuckles  heavyweight  championship  by  knocking 
out  Paddy  Ryan  in  nine  rounds  in  Mississippi  City, 
Miss  The  "Great  John  L  "  met  all  comers,  hav- 
ing defeated  Charlie  Mite-hell  in  New  York  m 
1883,  he  fought  him  to  a  draw  m  Chantilly,  France, 
five  years  later  Sullivan's  prowess  in  the  ring  and 
his  swashbuckling  personality  won  him  many 
friends  and  made  him  the  idol  of  American  sports 
fans  Ho  fought  and  won  his  final  bare-knuckles 
bout  (1889)  by  subduing  Jake  Kilrain  in  75  rounds 
at  Richburg,  Miss  Fighting  with  gloves  under  the 
Queensberry  rules  for  BOXING,  Sullivan  was  de- 
feated (1892)  b>  James  J  Corbett  in  New  Orleans 
He  retired  from  the  ring  in  1896,  still  in  possession 
of  the  bare-knuckles  crown  In  1905  Sullivan, 


Chapel  Royal     He  was  the  first  holder  of  the      -.   ...   — 

Mendelssohn  scholarship  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  dramatic  ally  renounc  ing  his  old  way  of  life,  be- 

Music,  entitling  him  to  study  at  the  Leipzig  Con-  came  a  temperance  advocate  and  later,  at  the  age 

servatory     He  became  organist  at  St    Michael's,  of  52,  settled  down  on  a  Massachusetts  farm     See 

London,  in  1861  and  professor  of  composition  at  D   B   Chidsev,  John  the  Great  (1942) 

f     „„     _ „       „_    _ „.     the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  1806,  the  following  Sullivan,  John  Lawrence,  1 899-    U  S    government 

DOMAOK  while  testing  certain  d>es  discovered  the     year  he  accompanied  Sir  George  Grove  to  Vienna,  official,  b    Manchester,  NH.  grad    Dartmouth, 

bactericidal  properties  of  prontosil,  clinical  use  of      where  they  unearthed  the  manuscript  of  Schubert's  1921,  and  Harvard  Law  School,  1924     He  was  ad- 


Sulfamlamide  itself  was  first  synthesized  in  Ger- 
many   by    Gelmo    in    1908       In    1932    Gerhard 


I  propert F 

prontosil  began  c  1934  in  Germany  Experiments 
conducted  in  France  revealed  the  active  curative 
agent  in  prontosil  to  be  sulfamlamide  In  the 
United  States  the  therapeutic  value  of  sulfamla- 
mide  was  confirmed  (1930)  at  Johns  Hopkins  Umv 
by  P.  H  Long,  E  A  Bliss,  E  K  Marshall,  and 
others.  The  sulfa  drugs  are  used  in  treating  a 
variety  of  bacterial  mfoc  tions,  and  they  have  been 
the  means  of  saving  countless  lives  Among  the 
many  compounds  used  medically  are  (in  addition 
to  sulfamlamide)  sulfapyndine,  sulfathiazoie,  sulfa- 


Rosamunae  Sullivan  became  known  as  a  composer 
through  his  incidental  music  to  Shakspere's  Tem- 
pest (1862)  His  first  comic  opera,  Cox  and  Box, 
was  produced  in  1867  In  1871  began  his  long  and 
successful  collaboration  with  W  S  GILBERT  Do- 
spite  the  success  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  comic 
operas,  Sullivan  felt  that  his  best  work  was  his 
serious  music,  chiefly  his  oratorios — which  include 


mitted  (1923)  to  the  bar  and  practiced  m  New 
Hampshire  After  he  was  (1940-44)  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (1945-46)  and  then,  Undersecre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (1946-47)  He  became  (19 17) 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  m  the  U  S  Dept  of  Defense, 
but  resigned  (1949)  because  of  friction  with  LOUH 
A  Johnson,  U  S  Secretary  of  Defense,  over  the 


Kemlworth  (1864),  The  Prodigal  Son  (1869),  The      production  of  navy  aircraft  carriers 

Light  of  the  World  (1873),  and  The  Golden  Legend   Sullivan,  Louis  Henry,  1856-1924,  American  archi- 

(1886) — and  his  serious  opera  Icanhoe  (1891)     He     tect,  b   Boston,  studied  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 


diazine,  and  succmylsulfathiazole      It  is  believed      composed   many  songs,   among  which   The  Lost     stitute  of  Technology  and  the  Ecole  dos  Beaux- 


that  the  action  of  the  sulfa  drugs  is  bactenostatic, 
i  e  ,  the  dmg  checks  the  growth  and  reproduction 
of  the  bacteria,  thereby  making  it  possible  for  the 
natural  body  defenses  to  conquer  the  germs  Vari- 
ous sulfa  drugs  are  used  effec  tively  against  infec- 
tions caused  by  hemolytic  streptococci  (e  g ,  ab- 
scesses, streptococcal  meningitis,  osteomyelitis, 
peritonitis,  and  septicemia),  by  memngococci  (e  g  , 
moiungococcal  meningitis  and  septicemia),  by 
pneumococci  (e  g  ,  pneumonia,  pneumococcai  men- 
ingitis, and  peritonitis),  by  gonococci  (e  g  ,  arthritis 
and  gonorrhea),  and  by  staphylococci  (eg,  car- 
buncle and  septicomia)  and  in  treating  infections  of 


Chord  (1878)  became  tremendously  popular,  hymns, 
including  Onivard,  Christian  Soldiers  (1871),  an- 
thems, ballets,  and  dramatic  mimic  He  was  also 
noted  as  a  conductor  In  addition  to  poi  formances 
of  the  operettas,  he  conducted  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  1886-87,  and  the  Leeds  Festi- 
vals, 1880-98  When  the  National  Training  School 
for  Music  was  organized  (1876),  he  became  its 
principal,  remaining  in  that  position  until  1H81. 
Although  he  and  Gilbert  were  a  perfect  collabora- 
tion, their  widely  diverse  ternpei  aments  resulted  in 
quarrels  and  eventual  separation  See  biographies 
by  H  S  Wyndham  (1926)  and  Herbert  Sullivan 
and  W  N  Flower  (1927),  Isaac  Goldberg,  The 
Story  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  (1928) ,  Hesketh  Pear- 
son, Gilbert,  and  Sullivan  (1935) 


the  urinary  tract  caused  by  various  bacteria    Sulfa  and  W    N    Flower  (1927),  Isaac  Goldberg,   The     American    Sullivan  was  employed  in  the  Chicago 

drugs  sometimes  produce  toxic  effects,  they  should      °'-—  "r'-'t--i  — J  °~" /i«w»o*    tr~~i.-.n.  »-__       _/»....*  «r.n         T     « ^ ...^ 1  ^- 

be  administered  only  b>  a  physician. 

Sulgrave  Manor,  Tudor  house  in  Sulgrave  village,  Sullivan,  Harry  Stack,  1892-1949,  American  psy- 

Northamptonshire,  England,  home  of  ancestors  of  chiatmt,  b  Norwich,  N  Y  ,  M  D  Chicago  College 

George  WASHINGTON   from  1539  until   1610     In  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  1917    He  later  taught  at 


1914  it  was  presented  to  the  George  Waahmgton- 
Sulgrave  Institution,  it  has  been  restored,  refur- 
nished, and  made  a  Washington  museum  and  is  a 
shrine  for  American  visitors  to  England. 

Suli  or  Souli  (both  soo'lye),  small  mountainous 
district,  W  Epirus,  N  Greece,  NE  of  Parga  Its  in- 
habitants, the  Suliotes,  fought  successfully  (1790- 
1802)  for  their  independenc  e  against  All  Pasha,  the 
Turkish  governor  of  loannma  In  1803,  however, 
Ah  Pasha  massacred  many  of  them  after  conclud- 
ing a  false  truce  They  were  ogam  decimated  in  a 
new  rebellion  in  1820,  when  many  fled  to  the 
Ionian  Islands 

Sulitelma  or  Suli  tj  el  ma  (both  sooletygl'ma),  moun- 
tain, 6,178  ft  high,  Nordland  co  ,  N  Norway,  on 
the  Swedish  border  Its  very  rich  copper  mines 


the  Umv  of  Maryland  and  at  Georgetown  Univ. 
In  the  understanding  of  mental  disorders  Sullivan 
believed  that  psychoanalysis,  although  essentially 
valid,  needed  to  be  supplemented  by  a  thorough- 
going study  of  the  impact  of  cultural  forces  upon 
the  personality  In  his  dual  role  as  head  of  the 
William  Alanson  White  Foundation  (1934-43)  and 
of  the  Washington  School  of  Ps>chiatry  (1936-47), 
he  had  the  collaboration  of  like-minded  psyc  holo- 
gists  and  soc  tologists  in  bringing  this  view  to  public 
and  professional  attention  Sullivan  also  contrib- 
uted to  the  understanding  of  schizophrenia  and 
obsessional  states  A  number  of  his  papers  pub- 
lished originally  in  the  periodical  Psychiatry,  of 
which  he  was  an  editor,  were  gathered  together  to 
make  up  Conceptions  of  Modern  Psychiatry  (1940). 


Arts  He  was  of  great  importance  in  the  evolution 
of  modern  architec  ture  in  the  United  States  His 
principle,  demonstrated  in  his  writings  and  in  his 
executed  buildings,  was  that  outward  form  should 
faithfully  express  the  function  beneath  This  doc- 
trine, the  accepted  and  guiding  one  of  modern 
arc  lutecture  throughout  the  world,  gained  for 
Sullivan,  however,  few  contemporary  adherents 
In  the  face  of  the  powerful  revival  of  traditional 
c  lasMicism  led  by  C  F  Me  Kim  in  the  final  years 
of  the  19th  cent ,  little  interest  was  foe  used  upon 
Sullivan's  plea  for  the  establishment  of  an  archi- 
tecture that  should  be  functional  and  also  truly 
American  Sullivan  was  employed  in  the  Chicago 
office  of  William  Le  Baron  Jenney,  author  of  the 
first  steel-skeleton  skyscraper,  and  later  entered 
the  office  of  Detiktnar  Adler,  where  he  became  chief 
draughtsman  and  in  1880  was  made  a  member  of 
the  firm  Adler  and  Sullivan  rapidly  became  prom- 
inent In  Sullivan's  Wmnwright  Building  in  St. 
Louis  (1890),  a  tall  steel-frame  building  was  for  the 
first  time  so  designed  as  not  to  belie  the  structural 
skeleton  His  Transportation  Building  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago  (1893), 
shared  nothing  of  the  traditional  classicism  dom- 
inating the  rest  of  the  fair  and  has  become  re- 
nowned for  its  originality  and  for  heralding  a  new 
viewpoint.  Sullivan's  work  all  bore  his  stamp  m  the 
highly  individual  ornament  which  he  had  built  up 
into  a  complete  style,  now  identified  with  his  name 
The  Autobiography  of  an  Idea  (1924),  which  he 
wrote  m  his  last  years,  contains  the  philosophy  of 
his  life  and  work  His  executed  designs  include  the 
Auditorium  Building,  the  Gage  Building,  and  the 
Stock  Exchange  Building,  all  in  Chicago,  a  series 


are  worked  by  a  Swedish  company,  and  the  ore  is    Sullivan,  John,  1740-95,  American  Revolutionary     of  small  banks,  and  a  number  of  memorials,  in- 
exported  at  Bodo  general,  b   Somersworth,  N  H     He  was  a  lawyer     eluding  the  Getty  ~      '          ~  


Sulla,  Lucius  Cornelius  (loo'shus  kfirnc'lyus  su'lu), 
138  B  C  -78  B  C  ,  Roman  general  His  name  is 
also  spelled  «\lla  At  the  height  of  his  career  he 
assumed  the  name  Felix  He  served  under  MART  us 
in  Africa  and  became  consul  in  88  B  C  ,  when 
Mithridates  VI  of  Pontus  was  overrunning  Roman 
territory  Sulla  and  Manus  both  wanted  the  com- 
mand against  him — Man  us  as  a  popular  leader, 
Sulla  as  a  senatorial  favorite  Sulla  got  the  office 
by  marching  his  soldiers  on  Rome  (88  B  C  ).  By 


and  a  delegate  (1774-75,  1780-81)  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  but  is  better  remembered  as  a 
military  leader  He  was  at  the  patriot  siege  of 


, „  „    Tomb  in  Chicago    Sullivan's 

pupils  and  followers  include  Claude  Bragdon  and 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  See  biography  by  Hugh 
Morrison  (1935) 


Boston,  and  in  1776,  when  fighting  under  Washing-   Sullivan,  Robert  Baldwin,  1802-53,  Canadian  poll- 


ton  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  he  was  captured  by 
the  British  He  was  exchanged  m  time  to  fight  at 
Trenton  and  Princeton  and  later  at  Brandy  wine 
and  Germantown  In  1778  he  was  sent  to  cooperate 
with  the  French  fleet  in  an  attack  on  Newport 
Sullivan  was  successful  in  the  field,  but  the  naval 


85  B  C  he  had  driven  Mithridates'  armies  back  to     attack  had  to  be  given  up.  The  next  year  he  con- 


ducted his  most  famous  campaign  The  Iroquoia 
Indians  had  sided  with  the  British  and  had  raided 
the  New  York  frontier  The  massacres  that  fol- 


tician  and  judge,  b.  Ireland.  He  went  to  Canada 
m  1819,  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Upper  Canada  in 
1828,  and  in  1836  was  appointed  to  the  executive 
council  by  Sir  Francis  Head  In  1839  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  legislative  council.  Sullivan 
played  a  prominent  role  in  effecting  the  union  of 
Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada.  With  the  Act 
of  Union  (1841)  he  became  a  member  and  subse- 
quently president  of  the  legislative  council  of 
united  Canada  Although  a  Conservative,  he 


Asia;  Sulla's  exploits  had  included  a  bloody  sack  of 
Athens  (86  B  C  )     Mean  while  iManusVparty  (led 

by  CINNA)  sent  another  army  to  Greece,  designed      _ „..   _    _. 

to  supplant  Sulla's,  but  the  other  commander,  lowed  the  attacks  by  Butler's  Rangers  (see  BUT-  sided  with  the  Reform  party  in  its  struggle  with 
1'imbria,  fought  independently  Mithridates  was  LBR,  JOHN,  BUTLER,  WALTBR;  BRANT,  JOSEPH)  in  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  over  the  issue  of  responsible 
defeated  (84  B  C ) ,  then  Sulla  defeated  Fimbna  1778  called  forth  a  punitive  expedition.  Sullivan  government  and  resigned  (1843)  with  others  in  pro- 
SuUa  came  back  to  Italy  (83  B  C  )  with  40,000  led  the  campaign,  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  test  over  Metcalfe'ejpohcy  In  a  newspaper  con- 
James  CLINTON,  fought  in  the  Chemung  valley,  troversy  with  Egerton  Ryerson,  Sullivan,  under 
and  in  the  battle  of  Newtown  (near  Elmira)  soundly  the  signature  '  'Legion' '  published  a  series  of  letters 


men    The  ensuing  civil  war  lasted  about  a  year  m 
Italy  (Sertonus  continued  it  in  Spain) ;  Sulla's  chief 


Cross  rtfcreaces  ar*  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  proaoodatioa  faces  page  1. 


(1844)  in  which  he  ably  defended  the  cause  of  par- 
liamentary government.  In  the  second  Baldwin- 
LaFontaine  administration,  he  was  made  provincial 
secretary  in  1848,  but  later  that  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  puisne  judge  of  the  court  of  Queen's 
Bench. 

Sullivan.  1  City  (pop  3,101),  co  seat  (since  1845) 
of  Moultrie  co  ,  central  111 ,  8E  of  Decatur,  m  a 
farm  area;  inc.  1860  It  manufactures  shoes,  dairy 
products,  and  concrete  products  3  City  (pop. 
5,077),  co  seat  of  Sullivan  co  ,  SW  Ind  ,  near  the 
Wabash  8  of  Terre  Haute,  platted  1842  Coal  is 
mined  here  William  H  Hays  was  born  in  the  city 
3  City  (pop.  2,517),  E  Mo  ,  SW  of  St  Louis;  laid 
out  c  1860  It  lies  in  a  farm  and  resort  area  in  the 
Ozarks,  with  numerous  caves  and  caverns.  Shoes 
are  made  here 

Sullivana  Island:  see  MOULTRIK,  FORT 

Sullivant,  William  Starling  (su'Uvunt),  1803-73, 
American  botanist,  b  Franklmton  (now  part  of 
Columbus),  Ohio,  grad  Yale,  1823  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  study  of  American  mosses  His  chief 
work  was  Musci  Boreali-Americani  (with  Leo 
Lesquereux,  1856). 

Sully,  James,  1842-1923,  English  psychologist  He 
was  (1892-1903)  Grote  professor  of  mind  and  logic 
at  University  College,  London  An  asaoc  mtiomst, 
he  studied  psychology  in  the  light  of  physiological 
facts  and  wiote  Outlines  of  Psychology  (1884)  and 
Studies  of  Childhood  (1895)  In  1893  he  founded 
the  British  Association  for  Child  Study  See  his 
My  Life  and  Friends  (1918) 

Sully,  Maunce  de  (su'lc,  Fr  mores'  dil  sule'), 
c  1100-1196,  French  bishop  After  studying  the- 
ology in  Pans  he  was  named  (11 60)  bishop  of  that 
city.  While  serving  in  this  position  he  instigated 
the  building  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris 

Sully,  Maximihen  de  Bethune.  due  de  (su'le,  Fr 
maksernelye'  du  batun'  dtik'  du  sule'),  1660-1641, 
French  statesman  Born  and  roared  a  Protestant, 
he  fought  in  the  Netherlands  under  Francis  of 
Alencon  and  subsequently  served  under  Henry  of 
Navarre  (later  Henry  IV  of  Frame)  Before  1606 
he  was  known  as  baron  de  Rosny  (burO'  du  rcVme') 
Appointed  to  the  finance  commission  in  1596,  he 
became  sole  superintendent  of  finances  in  1598 
To  restore  the  finances,  which  Henry  Ill's  extrava- 
gance and  the  Wars  of  Religion  had  plunged  into 
disorder,  he  canceled  portions  of  the  public  debt, 
recovered  alienated  sources  of  revenue,  granted 
proprietary  rights  in  judicial  offices,  and  strictly 
controlled  all  expenditures  As  a  result,  there  was  a 
large  surplus  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  Henry's 
reign  Sully  restored  Freru  h  prosperity  by  encour- 
aging agriculture  and  industry,  given  control  of 
communications  in  1599,  he  set  about  building  a 
network  of  roads  and  c  anals  He  was  Henry  I V's 
closest  advifeer  and  had  gamed  his  personal  friend- 
ship, after  Henry's  assassination  (1610),  he  re- 
signed his  office  (1611)  Besides  being  an  admirable 
administrator,  Sully  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
vision,  as  is  shown  in  his  Great  Design,  a  plan  for  a 
federation  of  all  Christian  nations,  which  he  at- 
tributed to  Henry  IV  His  extensive  memoirs, 
written  during  his  retirement,  were  first  published 
in  1638  See  E  C.  Lodge,  Sully,  Colbert,  and 
Turyot  (1931) 

Sully,  Thomas  (su'le),  1783-1872,  American  por- 
traitist, b  England  Having  come  (1792)  to  Amer- 
ica with  his  actor  parents,  he  became  while  still 
young  the  pupil  of  his  brother  Lawrence,  a  min- 
iaturist, until  Lawrence's  death  in  1803  After 
moving  to  New  York  in  180b  ho  met  (1807)  Gilbert 
Stuart,  whose  technique  he  was  allowed  to  watch. 
During  a  year  (1809-10)  m  London  he  mot 
Benjamin  West,  who  advised  him  to  study  anat- 
omy, and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  whose  style  he 
much  admired  and  to  some  extent  imitated  Dur- 
ing that  time  he  painted  Fanny  Kemble  (Pa 
Acad.  of  the  Fine  Arts)  and  achieved  some  popu- 
larity. Settling  (1810)  in  Philadelphia,  he  became 
a  sought-after  portiaitist  Among  works  of  that 
period  are  Capture  of  Major  Andre,  a  portrait  of 
Lafayette  (1824,  Independence  Hall),  and  George 
Cook  as  Richard  III  (Pa  Acad  of  the  Fine  Arts) 
He  decided  (1837)  on  a  second  trip  to  England  and 
was  commissioned  by  the  Sons  of  St.  George  of 
Philadelphia  to  paint  the  young  Queen  Victoria 
The  painting  (1838)  was  made  mostly  from 
sketches,  one  study  of  the  head  is  now  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  Among  his  other  works 
are  portraits  of  his  wife,  hia  daughter,  and  himself, 
Major  and  Mrs  John  Biddle,  and  John  Finley 
(Metropolitan  Mus ),  Commodore  Stephen  Deca- 
tur (city  hall,  New  York) ,  President  Jefferson  and 
President  Monroe  (US  Military  Acad.,  West 
Point,  NY),  President  Madison  and  President 
Jackson  (Corcoran  Gall).  See  C.  H  Hart,  ed., 
Register  of  Portraits  Painted  by  Thomas  Sully 
(1909);  Edward  Biddle  and  Mantle  Fielding,  Life 
and  Works  of  Thomas  Sully  (1921) 

Sully-Pnidhomme,  Rent  Francois  Armand  (runa' 
fraswa'  arma'  sulS'-pruddm'),  1839-1907,  French 
poet,  member  of  the  Parnassians.  He  was  awarded 
the  1901  Nobel  Prise  m  Literature.  His  poetio 


1016 

poems,  La  Justice  (1878)  and  Le  Bonheur  {happi- 
ness] (1888),  are  considered  his  finest  work  His 
Que  sa*s-)*t  [what  do  I  know?]  (1896),  in  prose, 
W  also  philosophical 

SulmooA  (soolm6'na),  city  (pop.  16,854),  Abruzzi  e 
Mouse,  8  central  Italy  It  lies  m  a  small  fertile 
plain  enclosed  by  Apennme  peaks.  It  has  several 
fine  churches  and  palaces.  Ovid  was  born  here 

sulphate,  a  salt  or  an  ester  of  SULPHURIC  ACID  It  is 
a  compound  consisting  in  general  of  a  metal  or  a 
radical  (such  as  the  ammonium  radical)  united 
with  the  sulphate  radical  (which  consists  of  one 
sulphur  and  four  oxygon  atoms)  In  addition  to 
the  normal  sulphates  (for  which  the  term  sulphate 
is  commonly  used)  there  are  also  acid  sulphates  or 
bisulphates,  compounds  containing  the  sulphate 
radical  but  having  also  iri  their  molecule  a  hydrogen 
atom  The  metallic  sulphates  are  soluble  in  water 
with  a  few  exceptions  (the  sulphates  of  barium, 
lead,  strontium,  and  monovalent  mercury)  The 
sulphates  of  calcium  and  divalent  mercury  are 
slightly  soluble  m  water  A  test  for  the  sulphate 
ion,  m  chemical  analysis,  involves  the  precipitation 
of  the  insoluble  banum  sulphate  To  a  solution 
made  acid  by  hydrochloric  acid,  a  solution  of  ban- 
um chloride  is  added ,  the  presence  of  the  sulphate 
ion  is  shown  by  a  white  precipitate  (barium  sul- 
phate), formed  when  the  metal  originally  united 
with  the  sulphate  is  driven  out  by  the  more  active 
barium  Some  important  sulphates  are  ALTTM, 
barium  sulphate,  which  appears  as  HAKITB,  calcium 
sulphate,  found  as  GYPSUM,  anhydrite  (the  dehy- 
drated form),  ALABASTER,  SELENITIC,  and  plaster 
of  Paris,  magnesium  sulphate  or  EPSOM  SALTS, 
the  vitriols,  including  copper  sulphate  called  BLUE 
VITRIOL,  ferrous  (iron)  sulphate  known  as  green 
vitriol  or  COPPERAS,  and  zinc  sulphate  or  WHITE 
VITRIOL,  and  strontium  sulphate,  which  appears 
in  nature  as  CKLESTITE  Lead  sulphate  is  used  in 
various  pigments  Potassium  sulphate  is  present 
in  potash  alum  and  is  employed  in  its  preparation, 
it  is  used  aa  a  fertilizer  and  aho  in  medicine  Sodium 
sulphate,  of  which  the  decahydrate  is  GLVUBER'B 
SALT,  is  obtained  chiefly  as  a  by-product  m  the 
preparation  of  hydroc  hloric  acid  and  is  then  known 
as  salt  cake  It  is  employed  sometimes  in  preparing 
sodium  sulphide  and  in  making  window  glass 
Sodium  thiosulphate  is  a  compound  in  which  one 
of  the  oxygen  atoms  of  the  sulphate  radical  has 
been  replaced  by  a  sulphur  atom  Its  hydrate  is 
the  "hypo"  used  commonly  in  photography  m  pre- 
paring negatives  It  is  also  a  bleaching  agent 

sulphide,  compound  of  sulphur  with  one  other  ele- 
ment or  radical  Sulphides  are  salts  of  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid,  which  is  a  water  solution  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  Hvdrogen  sulphide  is  a  colorless  gas 
with  an  unpleasant  odor  (that  of  rotten  eggs), 
heavier  than  air,  and  somewhat  soluble  in  water 
forming  the  acid  It  burns  in  air  to  form  water  and 
sulphur  dioxide,  but  when  insufficient  oxygen  is 
present  yields  water  and  sulphur  Hydrogen  sul- 
phide is  used  extensively  in  the  laboratory,  since, 
when  added  to  metallic  solutions,  it  causes  the 
formation  of  metallic  sulphides  which  exhibit  colors 
characteristic  for  the  metal  present  Most  metals 


combine  with  sulphur  directly  upon  heating  The 
tarnishing  of  silver  is  the  result  of  the  formation  of 
silver  sulphide  A  number  of  metals  occur  in 


nature  combined  with  sulphur  in  sulphides,  these 
compounds  being  important  as  ores  of  the  metals 
When  the  ore  is  roasted,  the  metal  usually  com- 
bines with  oxygen  to  form  its  oxide  and  the  sulphur 
unites  with  oxygen  to  form  sulphur  dioxide  The 
sulphides  of  COPPER,  ZINC,  MERCURY,  LEAD,  SILVER, 
ANTIMONY,  and  some  other  metals  serve  as  im- 
portant ores  In  general,  the  sulphides  are  prac- 
tically insoluble  in  water,  those  of  the  alkali  metals 
and  ammonium  are  exceptions  Carbon  dumlphide 
is  an  important  organic  solvent 

Sulphur.  1  Town  (pop  3,504),  SW  La  ,  near  Lake 
Charles  It  was  named  for  a  now-abandoned  sul- 
phur dome  In  1924  oil  was  discovered  near  by. 
2  Resoit  city  (pop  4,970),  co  seat  of  Murray  co  , 
S  Okla  ,  near  the  Washita  river  and  the  Arbuckle 
Mts  ,  settled  1895  Near  by  are  Platt  National 
Park  and  several  quarries  A  state  school  for  the 
deaf  and  a  state  veterans'  hospital  are  m  the  city 

sulphur,  important  non  metal  lie  element  (symbol  =*S, 
for  physical  constants,  see  ELEMENT,  table)  The 
element  exhibits  ALLOTROPY,  i  e  ,  it  appears  in  a 
number  of  forms  One  of  its  forms  is  rhombic 
sulphur,  a  yellow,  crystalline  solid  (its  crystals 
belonging  to  the  orthorhombic  system),  which  is 
stable  below  96°C  and  which  includes  the  common 
roll  sulphur  or  brimstone,  flowers  of  sulphur,  and 
much  of  the  natural  sulphur.  Another  form  is 
roonoclmic  sulphur  or  prismatic  sulphur,  also  a 
pale  yellow,  crystalline  variety,  its  crystals  being 
long,  needlelike,  and  nearly  transparent,  it  is  stable 
between  96°C  and  119°C  ,  but  reverts  to  the  rhom- 
bic form  when  held  under  the  lower  temperature. 
A  third  form  is  amorphous  sulphur,  a  dark,  non- 
crystalline,  gumliko  substance  (considered  as  a 
supercooled  liquid),  formed  when  molten  sulphur 
is  cooled  suddenly  by  pouring  it  into  cold  water 
and  allowing  it  to  stand.  The  crystalline  and 
amorphous  foima  can  be  distinguished  in  that  the 
crystalline  forms  are  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide 


SULPHURIC  ACID 

and  the  amorphous  are  not  Sulphur  w  active 
chemically,  forming  many  compounds  Burning 
in  the  air  with  a  blue  flame,  it  combines  with  oxy- 
gen to  form  the  dioxide  A  tnoxide  IB  known  which 
reacts  with  water  to  form  SULPHURIC  ACID,  the 
salts  of  which  are  SULPHATE  compounds  Sulphur, 
when  heated,  combines  with  most  metals  (except 
gold  and  platinum)  to  form  sulphides  It  unites 
with  hydrogen  to  form  hvdrogen  sulphide,  a  gas, 
important  in  chemical  analysis  Sulphur  is  com- 
bined also  with  several  nonmetalhc  elements,  e  g  , 
with  carbon  m  carbon  disulphide,  used  extensively 
as  a  solvent  and  also  as  an  insecticide,  and  with 
chlorine  in  sulphur  chloride  The  element  is  widely 
and  abundantly  distributed  in  nature  It  is  present 
m  ores  of  many  metals,  e  g  ,  of  iron  (pynte),  lead 
(galena),  mercury  (cinnabar),  and  zinc  (blende  or 
sphalerite),  and  m  various  minerals,  such  as  gyp- 
8um,  a  sulphate  It  is  a  constituent  of  organic  mat- 
ter, being  one  of  the  elements  making  up  proto- 
plasm. Most  proteins  contain  sulphur.  It  is  pres- 
ent in  the  sulfa  drugs  and  in  many  other  useful 
compounds  The  element  occurs  uncombined  in 
volcanic  regions  m  various  parts  of  the  world  and 
in  large  deposits  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  Sicily  and  in  the  United  States  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana  Because  of  the  depth  of  these  deposits 
in  the  United  States  and  the  difficulties  of  access, 
a  method  called  the  FR\HCH  PROCESS  is  widely  em- 
ployed for  extraction  of  the  sulphur  Some  is  also 
obtained  from  sulphides  The  uaes  of  sulphur  are 
many,  e  g  ,  in  the  pieparation  of  black  GUNPOW- 
DER, sulphur  dioxide  (important  as  a  bleaching 
agent  and  disinfectant),  and  sulphuric  acid  It  is 
employed  in  insecticides  and  fungicides,  in  pulp 
paper  manufacture,  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber, 
in  the  vulcanization  of  rubber,  and  in  making 
matches  Sulphur,  along  with  carbon,  was  known 
to  the  aricienta,  and  to  it  were  attributed  many 
strange  properties,  it  is  the  brimstone  of  the  Bible, 
sulphuric  acid,  colorless,  heavy,  oily  substance,  ex- 
tremely corrosive  It  boils  at  338"C.  and  has  a 
density  of  about  1  83  A  compound  of  hydrogen, 
sulphur,  and  oxygen,  it  is  a  very  strong  acid  and 
ionizes  readily  The  concentrated  acid  is  sometimes 
called  oil  of  vitriol  It  mixes  easily  with  water  in  all 
proportions,  and  muc  h  heat  is  evolved  in  the  process 
of  muting  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  serves  as  a 
valuable  dehydrating  or  drying  agent  When  heat- 
ed with  metals,  nonmetala,  and  other  compounds, 
it  acts  as  an  oxidizing  agent  producing  sulphur 
dioxide,  hy  drogen  sulphide,  or  sulphur  The  dilute 
acid  reacts  with  many  h\  droxides  and  oxides,  with 
some  carbonates  and  sulphides,  with  solutions  of 
some  salts,  and  with  many  metals  (e  g  ,  with  zinc), 
forming  the  sulphate  of  the  metal  and  liberating 
hydrogen  It  is  a  dibasic  acid  (i  e  ,  it  has  two  re- 
placeable hydrogen  atoms) ,  which  forma  acid  salts 
and  normal  salts  Sine  e  it  is  a  stable  acid,  it  is  used 
in  the  preparation  of  such  volatile  acids  as  hydro- 
chloric acid  Commercial  sulphuric  acid  is  prepared 
chiefly  by  the  contact  process  and  the  lead-cham- 
ber process  In  the  contact  process,  sulphur  is 
burned  to  form  sulphur  dioxide  (a  compound  of  one 
sulphur  atom  and  two  of  ox>  gen) ,  the  gas  is  puri- 
fied, washed  and  dried,  and  then  oxidized  to  pro- 
duce a  tnoxide  (having  one  sulphur  and  throe 
oxygen  atoms)  in  the  presence  of  a  catalyst,  com- 
monly either  vanadium  pentoxide  or  platinum 
Finally,  the  tnoxide  is  absorbed  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  (since  it  is  not  readily  absorbed  bj 
water)  Part  of  the  ac  id  is  returned  to  the  ab* 
sorbers  and  the  rest  is  prepared  and  sold  as  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  (or  oleum)  or  is  diluted  with  water 
or  weaker  acid  to  form  a  solution  of  the  desired 
strength  Acid  which  w  nearly  100  percent  pure 
can  be  produced  by  the  contact  process  The 
operation  must  be  carried  out  at  a  temperature  of 
about  450°C.  for  effective  oxidation.  The  load- 
chamber  process  was  so  named  because  some  of  the 
chemical  reactions  take  place  m  large  lead  cham- 
bers and  towers  In  this  process  sulphur  or  sulphur 
compounds  are  converted  to  sulphur  dioxide,  which 
is  oxidized  (with  oxides  of  nitrogen  employed  as 
catalysts)  to  form  sulphur  tnoxide  Because  of  the 
value  of  the  oxides  they  must  be  recovered  and 
reused  In  the  United  States  the  sulphur  dioxide 
used  in  the  process  is  commonly  obtained  by 
burning  sulphur  The  hot  gases  (containing  sulphur 
dioxide)  are  led  into  the  Glover  tower  (a  rectangu- 
lar sheet-lead  box  usually  filled  with  quartz),  where 
they  meet  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  The  mixed  gases 
are  then  guided  into  the  lead-coated  chambers, 
where  steam  is  introduced  and  the  sulphuric  acid 
is  formed  Various  modifications  of  the  process 
have  been  developed  by  industrial  companies. 
"Chamber  sulphuric  acid"  is  about  05  or  70  per- 
cent pure  It  can  be  used  m  this  crude  form  for 
some  purposes,  but  for  others  it  is  further  concen- 
trated Sometimes  chamber  and  contact  acids  are 
mixed  to  obtain  the  desired  strength  bulphuric  acid 
is  one  of  the  most  important  chemicals  to  industry. 
It  is  used,  for  example,  in  making  dyes,  drugs,  ex- 
plosives, fertilizers,  and  lead  storage  batteries  and 
in  metallurgical  processes  and  the  refining  of 
petroleum.  The  sulphates — the  salts  of  sulphuric 
acid — have  many  uses  (see  SULPHATE), 
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SULPHUR  ISLAND 

Sulphur  Island,  Volcano  Islands-  see  I  wo  JIMA. 

Sulphur  Spring*,  city  (pop.  6,742),  to  seat  of  Hop- 
kins oo  ,  E  Texas,  WSWof  Texarkana,  in  a  dairy- 
ing region  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  state. 

Sultanabad,  Iran,  see  ARAK 

Sultan  Husein:  see  HUBKIN  (d  1729) 

Suite,  Benjamin  (suit),  1841-1923,  French  Canadian 


1916 

although  thei«  are  extensive  oil  and  coal  fields,  the  Summercide,  town  (pop*  5,034),  on  BW  Prince 
latter  the  most  important  in  Indonesia.  Other  Edward  Island,  on  Bedeque  Bay  of  Northumber- 
znineral  resources  are  gold  and  silver,  forest  and  land  Strait  and  WNW  of  Charlottetowu.  It  is  a 
agncultural  products  include  camphor,  ebony,  rat-  tourist  center,  has  an  airport,  and  ships  dairy 
tan,  tea.  coffee,  rubber,  pepper,  copra,  and  palm  products  and  seed  potatoes.  A  dominion  fox  ex- 
oil.  The  principal  centers  are  MEDA.N  and  PALEM-  porimental  station  is  here,  and  fox  farms  are  in  the 
BANCI  The  Hindu-Sumatran  kingdom  of  Sri  Vijaya  jregion 


writer,  historian  of  the  Frem  h  in  Canada,  b  Trots  flourished  m  the  8th  cent  under  the  house  of  Summerville.  1  Town  (pop.  1,358),  oo.  seat  of 
Rivieres,  Que.  A  journalist  from  I860  to  1867,  he  Sailondra,  which  extended  its  control  over  a  large  Chattooga  co.,  extreme  NW  Ga  ,  on  the  Chat- 
was  in  the  Canadian  civil  seiviee  from  1867  to  part  of  Indonesia  and  also  over  the  Malay  Penin-  tooga  river  and  NNW  of  Rome,  inc.  1839.  Tex- 
1902  Of  his  many  historical  works,  probably  the  sula  By  the  14th  cent.  Sumatran  supremacy  had  tiles  are  manufactured  A  state  fish  hatchery  is 
best  known  is  his  Hit&nre  dea  Canadtena-Franfais  waned  and  the  island  fell  under  Javanese  rule  The  near  by.  8  Borough  (pop  1,009),  W  Pa.,  SW  of 
(8  vols.,  1882-84),  others  include  //vrfotre  de  St  first  European  to  visit  Sumatra  was  Marco  Polo,  Brookville,  settled  c  1812,  inc.  1887.  Ceramics  are 
FrancoM-du-Lac  (1880)  and  Pages  d'hiatnre  dn  who  was  here  for  a  brief  period  in  1292.  Following  made  here  3  Winter  resort  town  (pop  3,023),  SE 
Canada  (1891)  He  also  published  two  volumes  of  the  Portuguese  who  came  m  1509,  the  Dutch  ar-  S  C  ,  NW  of  Charleston,  settled  o  1795,  inc  1847 
verse— Lea  iMurentiennes  (1870)  and  Les  Chants  rived  in  1590  and  gradually  gained  control  of  all  Summit.  1  Village  (pop  7,043),  NE  III ,  near  Chi- 

•  ... ......      ?.       -   x« AL       cago,  inc    1890     It  manufactures  corn  products 

Near  by  is  a  large  limestone  quarry.  2  Town  (pop 
1,254),  SW  Miss ,  just  N  of  MoComb,  m  a  farm, 
cotton,  and  timber  area,  founded  1857  A  district 
junior  college  IB  here  3  Residential  city  (pop 
16,165),  NE  N  J  ,  western  suburb  of  Newark  and 
New  York,  inc  1899 


nouveaux  (1876) — and  wrote  a  vast  number  of  his- 
torical articles  for  magazines  and  newspapers, 
some  of  which  were  collected  as  Mtiangea  htatortqufs 
(21  vols  ,  1918-34) 

Snlu  Archipelago  (soo'lob),  island  group  (o  1,600 

sq  mi  ,  pop  c  295,000).  SW  of  Mindanao,  m  the    Sumava.  see  BOHI^MIAN  FOHB.ST 
Philippine  Islands    Lung  between  the  Celebes  and    Sumay  (sooml'),  town  (pop    1,388),  on  W  Guam 

SuluHeas.itimludesseveralhundredvolcamcislauds      It  includes  Aprr  "-1- ^  -  TT  a 1  L " 

and  coral  islets,  of  which  BAHIIAN  is  the  largest       a  marine  corps 
The  chief  industries  of  the  group  are  pearl  fishing 


the  native  states  including  Achm  in  the  north, 
which  resisted  the  Dutch  until  1904  The  Biitish 
had  brief  control  ovei  parti  of  the  island  in  the  late 
18th  and  early  19th  cent  In  1945  parts  of  Sumatra 
weie  included  in  the  republic  of  Indonesia. 


,                          ,,  .    _                  _ 

It  includes  Apra Harbor,  with aU  S  naval  baseaud  Summit  Bill,  borough  (pop   5,400),  E  Pa  ,  SW  of 

a  marine  corps  reservation    The  chief  products  of  Mauch  Chunk     It  is  a  resort  center  with  a  fine 

e  cie  inusries  o       e  grup    re       r     si         the  region  are  rue  and  coconuts  ylew»Jof  the  surrounding  mountains  and  the  Burn- 

and  cattle  raising    The  islands  are  inhabited  large-    Sumba  or  Soemba  (both    soom'ba),  island  (4,305  mg  Mine,  smoldering  since  1859. 

lv  by  the  Mohammedan  Moros  who  came  under      sq  mi  ,  pop  182,320),  Indonesia,  one  of  the  Lesser  »«n»mons- see  PBOCBDURE 

Indonesian  influence  in  the  late  loth  cent     For-     Sunday    It  lies  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  S  of  Flores  Sumner,  Chadei,  1811-74,  US  S 


merly  notorious  as  pirates,  they  violently  resisted 

Spanish    rule    until    the    19th    cent      The    Moro      Sumba  was ^ 

sultanate  was  reduced  to  U  S  control  in  1899  and      because  of  its  large  exports  of  sandalwood 
continued  to  flourish  until  1940,  when  jurisdiction    Sumbawa  or  Soembawa  (both   soomba'wa),  island 
over  the  area  was  transferred  to  the  Common-      (5.96*4  sq  mi  ,  pop  314,843),  Indonesia,  one  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Philippines     Sulu  prov    (1,086  sq  "      *         ••       •    •  •     ™ 

mi.,  pop    247,117)  is  coextensive  with  the  Sulu 
Archipelago  except  for  the  Basilaii  group     Jolo, 


_  .  .1  Senator  from  Mos- 

aud  W  of  Timor.    Horse  breeding  is  important       sachusettst(1851-74),  b    Boston,  grad.  Harvard, 
formerly  known  as  Sandalwood  Island      1830     He  attended   (1831-33) 


the  provincial  capital,  i 
sq.  mi  ,  pop.  130,870) 


, 
on  the  island  of  Jolo  (344 


Lessor  Sundaa  It  is  between  the  Flores  Sea  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  just  E  of  Lombok  Sumbawa  is 
mountainous,  with  many  volcanic  peaks.  Cattle 
raising  is  important,  teak,  rice,  and  cattle  are  ex- 
ported. Bima  is  the  port  for  Raba,  the  chief  town 


Sulzbach  (ao&lts'bakh) ,  city   (pop    22,130),  Saar    Sumer  (soo'mur)  and  Sumenan  civilization (so&mer'- 


Territory,  NE  of  Soar brlu  ken.  It  is  an  industrial 
center  of  the  Saar  Basin 

Sulzer,  William  (sul'zur),  18b3-1941,  American  pub- 
lic official,  b  Elizabeth,  N  J  Aftei  running  away 
from  home  at  the  age  of  1 1  and  going  to  sea,  Sulzer 
settled  in  New  York  city,  read  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted (1884)  to  the  bar  He  served  (1890-94)  in 
the  New  York  state  assembly,  becoming  speaker 
m  1893.  As  a  member  (1895-1913)  of  Congress, 
ho  worked  for  mdustiml  and  social  lefornin  He 
was  elected  (1912)  governor  of  New  York,  and 
after  defying  TAMMANY  politicians,  he  was  im- 
peached and  removed  from  office  in  1913  on  charges 
of  having  falsified  his  campaign  expenses  In  1914 
he  was  elected  to  the  state  assembly  as  an  inde- 
pendent, and  m  1916  he  declined  the  presidential 
nomination  of  the  American  pai  ty  See  J  A  Fried- 
man, The  Impeachment  of  Governor  Sulzer  (1939) 

sumac  or  sumach  (shoo'mak,  soo'-,  sQ'-)  name  for 
shrubs  or  trees  of  the  large  and  widely  distributed 
genus  Rhua,  closely  related  to  poison  ivy  Sumacs 
nave  large  pinnate  leaves,  which  turn  brilliant 
colors  in  the  autumn,  and  conical  fiuit  clusters 
usually  of  deep  red  From  the  Asiatic  Rhua  ver- 
rocVfua  is  produced  LACQU&K.  The  poison  sumac 
(/J.  vermx),  found  only  in  swampy  places  and  iden- 
tified by  clusters  of  white  berrylike  fruits,  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  poisonous  plants  of  North 
America.  It  has  a  juice  that  can  be  used  as  lacquer 
Most  sumacs  are  rich  in  tannin,  and  some  are  used 
commercially  for  tanning  certain  leathers  Fruits 
of  several  species  yield  a  lemonadelike  drink,  and 
some  kinds  have  been  used  medicinally  and  as  a  dye 

Sumarokov,  Aleksandr  Petrovich  (tH^Iksan'dur  pe- 
tr6'vlch  soomurd'kaf),  1718-77,  Russian  drama- 
tist. He  was  a  pioneer  in  several  fields  of  Russian 
literature,  especially  the  fable  and  classical  tragedy 
His  Khoreo  (1747)  was  the  first  in  the  latter  genre 
in  Russian  From  1756  to  1761  he  was  dnector  of 
the  first  imperial  Russian  theater  One  of  his 
tragedies,  Dmitri  the  Impostor  (1771) ,  is  available  m 
a  curious  English  translation  (1800) 

Sumatra  (sdoma'tru),  island  (166,632  sq  mi ;  pop 
7,430,723),  Indonesia,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  S  and 
W  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  NW  of  Java,  across 
Sunda  Strait  Fringed  with  islands  on  the  western 


eun)  The  term  Sutner  is  used  today  to  desig- 
nate the  southern  part  of  ancient  Mesopotamia 
From  the  earliest  date  of  which  there  is  any  record, 
MesoiHjtanua  was  occupied  by  a  non-Semitic  speak- 
ing people  known  as  Sumerians  The  questions 
concerning  their  origin  cannot  be  answered  with 
certainty  Some  evidence  suggests  that  they  may 
have  come  as  conquerors  from  central  Asia  or 
India  at  a  date  long  before  recorded  history  Ac- 
cording to  their  own  legends,  they  had  possessed 
the  land  since  the  creation.  At  any  rate,  as  recent 
excavations  have  shown,  a  flourishing  Sumerian 
civilization  existed  by  3500  B  C.,  and  its  begin- 
nings were  much  earlier,  at  least  in  the  5th  millen- 
nium Sumerian  civilization  was  predominately 
agricultural,  and  the  Sumerians  were  adept  at 
building  canals  and  developing  effective  systems  of 
irrigation  Objects,  such  as  pottery,  jewelry,  and 
weapons,  found  bv  excavation,  show  that  the 
Sumerians  were  skilled  in  the  use  of  such  metals  as 
copper,  gold,  and  silver  and  had  develoi>ed  con- 
siderable artistry  The  Sumerians  are  credited 
with  inventing  the  CUNEIFORM  sj  stem  of  writing 
The  kings  of  important  Sumenan  cities,  such  as 
Kish,  Ereth,  and  Ur,  were  able  from  time  to  time 
to  extend  their  control  over  large  areas,  forming 
various  Sumerian  dynasties  However,  Mesopo- 
tamia was  altto  the  home  of  a  group  of  people 
speaking  Semitic  languages  and  with  a  culture 
different  from  that  of  the  Sumeriana  (see  SEMITE) 
From  the  earliest  tunes  the  Semites  were  in  contact 
with  Sumerian  culture,  and  increasing  Semitic 
strength,  especially  in  the  north,  culminated  in  the 
conquests  of  Sargon  of  Agade  (c  2600  B  C  ),  who 
brought  Mesopotamia  under  Semitic  rule  This 
conquest  gave  impetus  to  the  blending,  already 
long  in  progress,  of  Sumerian  and  Semitic  cultures 
From  thw  period  dates  the  use  of  the  word  AKKAD 
to  denote  N  Mesopotamia  Sumerian  rule  had  a 
final  revival  under  the  third  dynasty  at  Ur  (c  2300 
B  C  )  This  dynasty  fell  to  ELAM,  a  <  ountry  with 
which  Sumer  and  Akkad  had  been  engaged  in  inter- 


—  —   v_ —  __;  and  was  later  „ 

lecturer  at  Harvard  Law  School,  was  admitted 
(1834)  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  in  Boston  The 
years  1837-40  he  spent  in  Europe  Sumner  wns 
defeated  as  a  Free-Soil  candidate  for  Congress  in 
1848,  but  m  1851  a  combination  of  Freo-Soilers  and 
Democrats  sent  him  to  the  Senate  An  aggressive 
abolitionist,  Sumner  attacked  the  fugitive  slave 
laws,  denounced  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  of  1854, 
and  on  May  19-20,  1856,  delivered  his  notable 
antislavery  speech  called  "The  Crime  against  Kan- 
sas "  A  master  of  invective,  he  singled  out  as  his 
special  victim  Senator  Andrew  Pickons  Butler  of 
South  Carolina,  who  was  not  there  to  reply  Two 
days  later  he  was  assaulted  in  the  Senate  chamber 
by  Preston  S  BBOOKS,  Butler's  nephew  It  took 
Sumner  more  than  three  years  to  recover  from  the 
attack,  but  Massachusetts  reelected  him  anyway, 
and  he  resumed  his  seat  in  Dec  ,  1859  He  had 
been  important  m  organizing  the  new  Republic  an 
party  and  in  1861  was  made  chairman  of  the  foreign 
affairs  committee  In  the  TRENT  AFFAIR  he  favored 
the  release  of  the  captured  Confederate  commis- 
sioners Sumner  highly  approved  Lincoln's  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  indeed  ho  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly impatient  that  it  was  so  long  in  coming 
However,  to  some  hft  abolitionism  seemed  to  cai  r\ 
more  hatred  for  the  slaveholder  than  humanitarian 
concern  for  the  Negro  Sumnor  and  Thaddeus 
STEVENS  in  the  House  led  the  radical  Republicans 
in  their  vindictive  RECONSTRUCTION  program  foi 
the  South  He  held  that  the  Southern  states  had 
"committed  suicide"  and  thus  had  lost  any  rights 
under  the  Constitution  Reconstruction  he  con- 
sidered the  function  of  Congress  alone  and  he  was 
most  active  in  trying  to  secure  the  conviction  of 
President  Andrew  Johnson  on  the  impeachment 
charges  Sumner  hampered  the  negotiations  con- 
cerning Civil  War  claims  against  Great  Britain, 
but  it  was  his  violent  denunciation  of  President 
Ulysses  S  Grant's  scheme  to  annex  Santo  Domingo 
that  led  to  his  removal  (March,  1871)  from  the 
chairmanship  of  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions This  was  a  great  blow  to  his  pride,  and  in 
1872  he  helped  organize  the  short-lived  LIHKRU, 
REPUBLICAN  PARTIT,  but  subsequently  returned  to 
the  party  fold  Sumner  wrote  and  spoke  widely, 
and  there  are  two  editions  of  his  works  (15  voh  , 
1870-83,  20  vols  ,  1900)  See  also  E  L.  Pierce, 
Memoir  and  Lettera  of  Charlea  Sumner  (4  vols  . 
1877-93);  biographies  by  Moorfield  Storey  (1900) 
and  G  H.  Haynes  (1909) ;  T.  H  Williams,  Lincoln 
and  the  Radical*  (IQ4V 


mittent  warfare  from  an  early  date    With  the  rise    Sumner,  Edwin  Vose,  1797-1863,  American  general, 
_,  «  --------------  .,  .,_-  ,_____,.„_  ...  «  ----------- 


of  HAMMURABI  and  the  founding  of  BABYLONIA, 
the  control  of  the  country  passed  to  the  Semitic 
Babylonian  dynasty  and  Sumerians,  as  a  nation, 


,  , 

Boston  He  was  commissioned  in  the  infantry  m 
1819  and  later  fought  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  In 
the  Mexican  War  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
cavalry  commander  under  Wmfield  Scott,  being 
twice  brevetted  He  was  made  colonel  of  the  1st 


and  eastern  coasts,  Sumatra  is  1,110  mi  long  and  disappeared    See  L  W  King,  A  History  of  Sumer 

270  mi  wide  (in  Indonesia  onlj  Borneo  is  larger)  and  Akkad  (1910)    C   L  Woolley,  The  Summon*  lwlce  orevenea     ne  was  maue  coionei  01  me  i»t 

The  Barisan,  a  volcanic  mountain  range,  traverses  (1928),  C  J  Gadd,  History  and  Monument*  of  Ur  Cavalry  in  1855,  was  commander  of  Fort  Leaven- 

the  length  of  the  island,  ming  to  12,484ft  at  Mt.  (1930);  C    L    Woolley,    The  Development  of  Su-  worth  in  the  Kansas  disturbances  of  1866,  cam- 

Kerinchi  (Korinchi)     Riamg  in  the  Barisan  Mts.  mman  Art  (1935)                                                              *                    .  ..     —                   -           .     .— 

are  several  large  rivers,  among  which  are  the  Han,  Sumer  Is  Icumen  In  (sdo'rm'irfcekdo'mun  m)  [raid 

Indragiri,  and  Musi  and  in  the  north  is  Lake  Toba,  Eng  , -summer  has    (literally     is)    come  in),   an  „ w 

a  great  salt  lake    Because  of  the  hot,  moist  climate  English  rota  or  round    It  has  four  voices  in  canon,  was  promoted  brigadier  general  m  the  regular 

and  the  heavy  rainfall,  the  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  supported  by  a  short  two-voice  ground  bass.    Its  army.    Sumner  ably  Jed  the  2d  Corps  of  G    B. 

and  much  of  the  interior  is  impenetrable  foiest  secular  text  is  in  Wessex  dialect    A  sacred  text  in  McClollan's  army  in  the  PENINSULAR  CAMPAICW, 

The.tropical  flora  generally  resembles  that  of  Java  Latin  exists,  but  is  ill-adapted  to  the  music    The  particularly  at  Fair  Oaks,  and  later  in  the  A*m«- 

Among  the  animals  are  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  manuscript  was  discovered  in  1709  in  the  same  TAM  CAMPAIGN    In  the  battle  of  FREUEHICKSBITRU 

panthers,  tapirs,  tigers,  and  snakes   The  Malayan  folio  with  a  calendar  which  was  made  at  Reading  his  "grand  division"  of  Ambrose  Burndde's  army 

inhabitants  include  the  Batak,  who  engage  m  agn-  Abbey  between  1239  and  1260.   Assumption  that  bore  the  brunt  of  the  futile  assault  on  Mawe  s 


, 

paigned  against  the  Cheyenne  in  Kansas  in  1857, 
and  was  commander  of  the  Dept  of  the  West  from 
1858tol861  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he 


., jngage  in  agri- 
culture, and  the  Menangkabau,  known  for  then 
skill  in  handicraft  The  religion  is  predominantly 

Mohammedan,   only  the   Batak  are  Christians.  

There  are  many  Chinese,  Arabs,  and  Hindus  on  the  M  F.  Bukofeer  in  Sumer  It  lawmen 

coast    Although  Sumatra  was  exposed  to  civfltemg  (1944),  wherein  he  places  the  compx 

influences  earlier  than  Java,  ite  culture  is  Hot  BO  Whether  it  was  a  work  of  the  13th  cent  or  of  the 

highly  developed  as  that  of  the  smaller  island.  14th,  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  English  attempts  at 

Sumatra's  economy  also  is  comparatively  limited,  six-part  vocal  writing. 


Abbey  between  1239  and  1260.  Assumption  thai 
the  round  was  inscribed  there  at  the  same  time  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  piece  was  composed 
c  1240  This  assumption  has  been  questioned  by 

"    "  ~    "  In:  a  Re 


bore  the  brunt  of  the  futile  assault  on  L 

Heights  Made  commander  of  the  Dept.  of  the 
Missouri  early  in  1863,  Sumner  died  on  hi*  way 

_„      there. 

Renown   Stunner,  James  Batcheller,  1887-,  American  blo- 


(1944),  wherein  he  places  the  composition  o  1310.     chemist,  b.  Canton,  Mas«.,  «rad.  Harvard  (B.A., 

1910;  Ph.D.,  1914).    A  teacher  at  Cornell  Umv 
.«•-.'... 


medical  school  from  1914,  he  became  professor  in 
1920.  After  years  of  research  he  isolated  (1926)  the 


Cross  reference*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tne  k«y  to  proauadatioft  factt  Ht«  1. 


enzyme  urease  in  microscopic  crystalline  form  For 
hi»  pioneer  work  in  ewyrnes  he  shared  with  J.  H 
Northrop  and  W.  M,  Stanley  the  1946  Nobel  Prize 
in  Chemistry.  His  writings  include  Textbook  of 
liiobgval  Chemistry  ^  (1927)  and,  with  G  F. 
Somere,  Chemistry  and  Methods  of  Enzymes  (1943; 
rev  ed  ,  1947). 

Sumner,  William  Graham,  1840-1910,  American 
sociologist  and  economist,  h  Paterson,  N  J  ,  grad 
Yale,  1863,  and  studied  in  Germany  and  at  Oxford 
He  became  an  Episcopal  minister,  but  from  1872 
was  professor  of  political  and  social  science  at 
Yale,  where  his  brilliant  lectures  were  renowned 
In  economics  he  advocated  an  extreme  laissez- 
faire  policy,  violently  opposing  any  measures  which 
he  thought  interfered  with  the  normal,  unchecked 
flow  of  business  As  a  sociologist  he  did  valuable 
work  m  charting  the  course  of  human  customs — 
FOLKWAYS  and  mores — concluding  that  the  power 
of  these  natural  forces  rendered  useless  attempts  at 
social  reform  Important  among  his  works  are 
What  Social  Classes  Owe  Eadi  Other  (1883)  and 
Folkways  (1907)  A  G  Keller,  a  student,  edited 
many  of  Summer's  essays,  among  them  The  For- 
gotten Man  and  Other  Essays  (1918)  The  monu- 
mental Science  of  Society  by  Sumner  and  Keller 
was  not  completed  and  published  until  1927  (4 
vols  ,  vol  IV  by  Sumner,  Keller,  and  M  11  Da  vie) 
See  A  G  Keller,  Reminiscences  (Mainly  Personal) 
of  William  Graham  Sumner  (1933) 
Sumner.  1  City  (pop  1,070),  Lawrence  co ,  SE 
III  ,  W  of  Vmcennea,  Ind  ,  me  1887  2  Town 
(pop  1,752),  NE  Iowa,  NNE  of  Waterloo,  me 
1892  3  City  (pop  2,140),  W  Wash  ,  E  of  Tac  oma, 
settled  1855,  me  1891  It  is  an  industrial  and  a 
commercial  center  for  the  Puyallup  valley 
sumptuary  laws  (nump'('hooC"rc) ,  regulations  di- 
rected against  overindulgence  in  luxurious  diet  and 
dtrnk  and  extravagance  in  dress  and  mode  of  living 
Such  laws  existed  in  Rome,  and  in  Japan  they  wore 
applied  against  the  peasants  and  commercial 
classes  until  the  mid-19th  cent  In  tho  14th  and 
15th  (ent.  several  statutes  were  passed  in  England 
whu  h  regulated  ornateness  of  dress  and  limited  the 
extremes  on  such  articles  of  dress  as  long  coats  and 
short  doublets  Statutes  were  also  enforced  which 
regulated  the  diet  of  the  people  These  regulations 
varied  according  to  the  rank  of  the  persons,  pea- 
sants being  subjec  t  to  rules  different  from  those  of 
tho  gentry  Tho  mam  purpose  of  the  legislation  was 
to  mark  class  distinctions  clearly  and  to  prevent 
any  person  from  assuming  the  appearance  of  his 
superiors  Sumptuary  laws  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  rationing  of  commodities  in  short  supply  dur- 
ing wartime  or  other  periods  of  emergency,  Sec 
F  E  Baldwin,  Sumptuary  Legislation  and  Personal 
Regulation  in  England  (192b) 

Sumter,  Thomas,  1734-1832,  American  partisan 
leader  in  the  Revolution,  b  near  Charlottesville, 
Va.  He  served  with  Edward  Braddook  (1755)  and 
John  Forbes  (1758)  in  their  expeditions  against 
Fort  Duquosno  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and 
later  he  fought  against  the  Cherokee  He  settled 
(1702)  as  a  planter  on  the  Santce  river  in  South 
Carolina  Like  Andrew  Pic  kens  and  Francis 
Murion,  he  formed  a  guerrilla  patriot  hand  in  the 
Revolution  and  harassed  tho  British  (see  CARO- 
LINA CAMPAIGN)  He  and  the  British  leader, 
Banastre  Tarleton,  struck  at  each  other  through 
1780  The  Gamecock,  as  Sumter  was  called,  was 
successful  at  Hanging  Rock,  barely  escaped  with 
his  life  at  Fishing  Creek,  raided  the  British  post  at 
Rocky  Mount,  and  won  again  at  Blac  kstock  After 
the  war,  he  was  U  S  Congressman  (1789-93,  1797- 
1801),  Senator  (1801-10),  and  ambassador  to 
Brazil  (1810-11)  Fort  Sumter  m  Charleston  har- 
bor is  named  for  him.  See  biogiaphy  by  A  K 
Gregorie  (1931). 

Sumter,  city  (pop  15,874),  eo  seat  of  Sumter  co , 
central  S  C  ,  ESE  of  Columbia,  laid  out  1800,  me 
as  a  town  1845,  as  a  city  1887  It  is  tho  trade, 
processing,  and  shipping  center  of  an  important 
lumber,  livestock,  and  farm  area  and  has  furniture 
factories  and  other  woodworking  plants  It  was 
the  first  city  to  employ  a  city  manager  under  a 
commission  form  of  government  (1912)  A  US 
tree  nursery  and  Morris  College  (Negro)  are  here 
Sumter,  Fort  [named  for  Gen.  Thomas  SurnterJ, 
fortification  on  a  sand  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  of  Charleston,  8  C  ,  scene  of  the  opening 
engagement  of  the  Civil  War  (*pnl  12-14,  1861) 
Upon  passing  the  ordinance  of  secession  (Dec  20, 
1860),  Sotrra  CAROLINA  demanded  all  Federal 
property  within  the  state,  particularly  the  forts  of 
Charleston  harbor,  namely,  Fort  Sumter,  Fort 
MOUI/TRIE,  and  Castle  Pinckney  On  Dec  26 
Major  Robert  ANDERSON  removed  his  U  S  army 
command  of  128  men  from  Fort  Moultrie  to  the 
stronger  defensive  site  of  Fort  Sumter  Gov.  F.  W. 
PICKER*  of  South  Carolina  seized  the  other  two 
forts  and  the  Charleston  arsenal  and,  upon  the  re- 
fusal of  President  James  BUCHANAN  to  order  Ander- 
son's evacuation,  had  gnns  trained  on  Fort  Sumter. 
On  Jan.  9, 1861,  the  unarmed  merchant  vessel,  Star 
of  tht  west,  sent  to  reinforce  the  Fort  Sumter  gam- 
son,  was  driven  back  by  the  flre  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina guns.  Pickens's  subsequent  formal  demand 
for  the  fort's  surrender  waa  declined.  South  Caro- 


1917 

Una  prepared  to  reduce  Anderson's  stronghold. 
Pickens  was  anxious  to  secure  the  fort  before 
Abraham  Lincoln  took  office,  but  m  February  the 
newly  organized  Confederate  government  assumed 
the  state's  part  in  the  controversy  and,  on  March  3, 
Gen  P  G  T.  BRAUBBOARD  arrived  in  Charleston 
to  take  command  On  April  8  Pickens  received 
Lincoln's  notice  that  a  naval  expedition  would  be 
sent  to  provision  the  beleaguered  garrison.  Beaure- 
gard  then  demanded  Anderson's  surrender  (April 
11)  It  was  again  refused  At  4  30  A  M  on  Apnl  1 2 
the  Confederates  opened  fire  After  a  34-hour 
bombardment,  which  was  gallantly  resisted  by  the 
defenders,  Anderson  accepted  terms,  and  on  April 
1 4  the  garrison  marched  out  with  the  honors  of  war. 
Although  no  one  was  killed,  the  action  realized  the 
belligerent  spirit  in  both  the  North  and  the  South 
The  Civil  War  had  begun  In  1863  Union  naval 
attacks  on  the  fort  were  thoroughly  repulsed  After 
Sherman  forced  the  evacuation  of  Charleston,  tho 
U  S  flag  was  again  raised  over  the  fort  by  Anderson, 
April  14,  1865  Fort  Sumter  was  made  a  national 
monument  (2  40  acres)  in  1 948  See  S  W  Craw- 
ford, The  History  of  the  Fall  of  Port  Sumter  (1898) 
Sun,  river  rising  in  NW  Montana  near  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  and  flowingc  130  mi  SE  and  E  to  tho 
Missouri  at  Great  Falls  The  Sun  river  project  uses 
the  Sun  and  its  tributaries  to  water  some  100,000 
acres  The  largest  dam  of  the  project  is  the  Gibson 
(est  1929)  m  the  North  Fork  of  the  Sun  Great 
Falls  is  the  shipping  center  on  the  project 
sun,  intensely  hot,  self-luminous  body  of  gases 
which  is  the  center  of  our  solar  system  The  sun 
is  actually  a  star  of  about  medium  size,  it  appears 
larger  than  the  other  stars  because  of  its  relative 
nearness  to  tho  earth  Its  gravitational  attraction 
maintains  the  planets,  comets,  and  other  bodies 
of  the  solar  system  in  their  orbits  Without  the 
heat  and  light  of  the  sun,  life  as  we  know  it  could 
not  exist  on  the  earth  Sunlight  is  also  the  ultimate 
source  of  the  energy  stored  in  food  and  coal,  Binco 
its  energy  is  used  by  green  plants  in  the  process  of 
photosynthesis  It  is  the  source  of  the  energy  of 
moving  air  through  the  setting  up  of  convection 
currents  bv  the  sun's  heat,  and  falling  water  owes 
its  energv  to  the  sun  because  of  its  relation  to  the 
watet  cycle  The  mean  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 
earth  is  93,004,000  mi  ,  this  is  taken  as  the  as- 
tronomical unit  of  distance  to  which  most  celestial 
distant  OB  are  compared  In  diameter  the  sun  is 
865,400  mi  ,  and  its  volume  is  about  1,300,000  times 
that  of  the  earth  Its  maws  is  almost  700  times  tho 
total  mass  of  all  the  bodies  in  tho  solar  system  and 
332,000  times  that  of  the  earth  Its  gravitational 
force  on  the  surface  is  almost  28  times  that  of  the 
earth,  i  e  ,  a  bodv  on  the  sun  would  weigh  about 
28  times  its  weight  on  earth  The  density  of  the 
material  compoHinR  the  sun  is  about  one  fourth 
that  of  the  earth,  compared  with  water,  the  sun's 
density  is  1  41  Observations  of  sunspots  and 
studies  of  the  solar  spectrum  indicate  that  the  sun 
rotates  on  its  axis  from  east  to  west ,  because  of  its 
gaseous  nature  its  rate  of  rotation  varies  somewhat 
with  latitude,  the  speed  being  greatest  (a  period 
of  almost  25  davs)  in  the  equatorial  region  and 
least  at  the  poles  (a  period  of  about  35  days)  Tho 
axis  of  the  sim  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  7° 
to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  The  bright  suiface  of 
the  sun  is  called  the  PHOTOSPHERE  It«  temperature 
is  about  60QO°C  Patches  brighter  than  the  photo- 
sphere are  seen  near  the  edges  of  the  sun ,  these  aro 
called  faculae  Spectrohehograms  reveal  irregular 
markings  known  as  flocculi ,  some  of  these  are  be- 
lieved to  be  composed  of  calcium  vapor  and  others 
of  hydrogen  They  float  above  the  photosphere  and 
often  occur  near  sunspots  During  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  the  CHROMOSPHERE  and  the  COHONA  are  ob- 
served By  means  of  the  spectroscope  much  has 
been  learned  about  the  composition  of  the  sun  In 
the  solar  SPFCTRUM  (the  visible  part  of  which  is  a 
band  of  colors  from  red  to  violet)  as  observed  with 
the  spectroscope  are  numerous  dark  lines  of  varying 
widths  These  were  first  intensively  studied  by 
Joseph  Fraunhofer  and  are  commonly  known  by  his 
name  From  a  study  of  the  lines  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  sun  is  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  discovery  by  Kirchhoff  that  the  dark  hues  cor- 
respond m  position  to  the  bright  lines  characteristic 
of  the  spectra  produced  by  elements  in  the  labora- 
tory The  darkness  of  the  lines  in  the  sun's  spec- 
trum is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  slightly 
cooler  layer  of  gages  above  the  photosphere  known 
as  the  reversing  layer,  which  absorbs  selectively 
the  light  of  the  photosphere  and  thus  causes  dark 
lines  instead  of  bright  ones  to  be  observed  through 
the  spectroscope  By  comparison  of  the  sun's  spec- 
trum with  laboratory  spectra  of  incandescent  ele- 
ments, more  than  two  thirds  of  the  elements  known 
on  earth  have  been  identified  in  the  sun's  atmos- 
phere Beyond  the  visible  red  portion  of  the  solar 
spectrum  is  the  infrared  spectrum,  for  the  study 
of  these  heat  rays  8  P,  Langley  invented  the  bolom- 
eter, a  highly  sensitive  electrical  device  for  meas- 
uring temperature  Solar  radiation  is  measured  by 
an  instrument  called  the  pyrheliometer  The  source 
of  the  sun's  energy  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
investigation  The  vast  and  continual  production 
of  solar  energy  cannot  be  attributed  merely  to 
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combustion,  to  the  gradual  cooling  of  a  hot  body, 
to  the  fall  of  meteorites  into  the  sun*  or  to  gradual 
shrinkage  with  transformation  of  potential  energy 
into  heat  (a  theory  proposed  by  Helmholta).  Tho 
theory  of  relativity  with  its  enunciation  of  the 
equivalence  of  mass  and  energy  led  to  the  assump- 
tion that  energy  stored  m  the  atoms  comprising 
the  sun's  gases  is  constantly  being  released  by  dis- 
integration of  the  atoms  H  A  Bethe  proposed  a 
cycle  known  as  the  carbon  cycle  to  account  for  the 
nuclear  changes  In  this  cycle  hydrogen,  acting 
somewhat  in  the  role  of  a  fuel,  takes  part  m  a  series 
of  reactions  with  carbon  and  nitrogen  with  the 
release  of  much  energy,  the  hydrogen  is  finally 
transformed  into  helium  and  the  carbon  remains 
unchanged,  its  role  apparently  being  that  of  A 
catalyst  See  also  ECLIPSE  and  SUNBPOTB  See  C 
G  Abbot,  The  Sun  (2d  ed  ,  1 929),  George  Game* 
The  Birth  and  Death  nf  the  Sun  (1940),  D  H 
Menzel,  Our  Sun  (1949) 

Sunapee  (su'mine),  town  (pop  1,071),  SW  N  II  , 
NW  of  Concord,  on  the  weat  shore  of  Lake  Sunapee, 
granted  1768,  me  as  Wendell  town,  named  Sunapee 
1850  The  lake,  9  mi  long  and  3  mi  wide,  with  Ml 
Sunapee  to  the  south  and  Mt  Kearsarge  to  the 
east,  is  a  boating  and  fishing  resort 
sunburn,  a  burn  which  varies  in.  severity  with  the 
amount  of  exposure  and  the  amount  of  protection 
to  the  skin  Dark  skins  are  better  protected  by 
pigment  than  are  light  skins  Light  skins  usually 
deposit  pigment  as  a  reaction  to  tho  ultraviolet 
rays,  winch  are  the  chief  factor  in  sunburn  How- 
ever, if  exposure  lasts  too  long  before  the  skm  has 
opportunity  to  deposit  the  pigment,  a  burn  results 
Sunburn  can  cause  serious  injury  and  is  sometimes 
fatal  See  also  BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 
Sunbury,  city  (pop  15,462),  co  seat  of  Northumlwr- 
land  co  ,  E  Pa  ,  near  tho  confluence  of  the  north 
and  west  branches  of  tho  Kusquehanna  N  of  Harris- 
burg,  laid  out  1772,  me  as  a  borough  1797,  as  a  city 
1921  It  is  an  important  railroad  center  and  manu- 
factures various  textile  products  Thomas  A  Edi- 
son worked  in  Sunbury  At  the  junction  of  Indian 
trails,  it  was  occupied  by  an  Indian  village  early  in 
the  18th  cent  In  174J  a  mission  was  established 
here,  and  m  1750  Fort  Augusta  was  built,  remains 
of  the  fort  still  stand 

Sund*  Islands  (buu'du),  Indonesia,  between  the 
South  China  Sea  and  the  Indian  Oc^an,  comprising 
the  western  part  of  the  Malav  Archipelago  The 
largest  iblondu,  sometimes  called  the  Greater  Sun- 
das,  are  Borneo,  Sumatia,  Java,  and  Celebes  The 
Leaser  Sundas  lie  between  Java  (on  the  west)  and 
Timor  (on  the  east) ,  of  this  group  Sumbawa, 
Floras,  and  Samba  are  the  largest,  whereas  Bah 
and  Ixmibok,  though  smaller,  are  the  most  impor- 
tant Sunda  Strait,  20  to  65  mi  wide,  is  between 
Java  and  Sumatra  and  connects  the  Java  Sea  with 
tho  Indian  Otean 
Sundarbans  see  BENGAL 

Sunday,  William  Ashley,  1863-1935,  American 
evangelist,  popularly  called  Billy  Sunday,  b.  Ames 
Iowa  He  was  a  professional  baseball  player  from 
1883  to  1S90  and  waa  employed  in  Y  M  C  A  work 
in  Chit  ago  from  1891  to  1895  In  1896  he  became 
an  evangelist,  drawing  large  crowds  to  his  revivals 
Sundav  was  ordained  m  1903  in  tho  Presbyterian 
ministry 

Sunday:  see  LORD'S  DAT,  SABBATH,  WEEK 
Sunday  school,  institution  for  instruction  in  religion 
and  morals,  usually  conducted  in  churches  as  part 
of  the  church  organization  but  sometimes  main- 
tained by  other  religious  or  philanthropic  bodies 
In  the  18th  cent  in  England,  occasional  efforts 
were  made  by  charitable  individuals  to  give  op- 
portunity for  some  oduc  ation  m  religious  matters 
as  well  as  secular  instruction  to  children  of  the  poor, 
whose  development  was  deplorably  neglected  under 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  times  Probably  the 
first  to  be  called  Sunday  school  was  that  started 
(1780)  by  Robert  K.  AIRES  for  factory  children  HI 
Gloucester  Simple  lessons  in  reading  and  spelling, 
in  preparation  for  reading  the  Bible,  and  memoriz- 
ing Scripture  passages  and  hvmns  largely  con- 
stituted the  curriculum  The  plan  was  copied  in 
other  places ,  sometimes  a  Saturday  meeting,  when 
instruction  in  writing  and  arithmetic  waa  given, 
was  added  to  that  on  Sunday  An  important  edu- 
cational movpmont  was  thus  started,  by  1795  the 
Sunday  School  Societv  (1785)  had  helped  found 
more  than  1.000  schools  In  1803  the  Sundav 
School  Union  was  founded  in  London  to  provide 
mutual  help  among  teachers.  This  organization 
published  simple  lesson  plans,  catechisms,  spellers, 
and  other  aids  Unions  were  developed  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland  In  1862  a  general  Sunday-school 
convention  was  held  in  London,  at  which  was  be- 
Kun  propaganda  for  extending  the  movement  on 
the  Continent  In  the  United  States  there  is  evi- 
dence that  instruction  in  the  Scriptures  was  given 
to  children  on  Sunday  at  Plymouth  in  1669  and 
at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1674,  but  it  was  not  until 
1786  that  a  Sunday  school  patterned  on  Raikes's 
plan  was  founded  in  Hanover  co  ,  Va  ,  by  France 
Asbuiv  The  Amencan  Sundav-Sehool  Union, 
formed  (1824)  among  various  churches  of  the  East, 
detei  mined  to  establish  Sunday  schools  as  rapid!  \ 
as  possible  in  the  pioneer  communities  of  the  Mis - 
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sissippi  valley.  This  project  met  with  wide  support  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  mathematics  in-  Are  Brother*).   The  fine  arts  (except  sculpture) 

and  considerable  success.  In  1832  a  national  con-  creased,  the  markings  on  sundials  were  unproved,  flourished,  and  connoisseurs  consider  Sung  land- 

vention  of  Sunday-school  workers  was  held,  at  the  and  many  varieties  of  such  instruments  were  de-  soape  the  greatest  achievement  in  Chinese  painting 

convention  of  1872  a  plan  of  uniform  lessons  was  vised    A  Chaldean  priest,  Berosus,  is  credited  with  The  Sung  were  always  hard  pressed  by  northern 

adopted  in  cooperation  with  the  British  Sunday  inventing  the  heuu&phenum  (a  concave  hemisphere  barbarians,  and  in  1127  the  Jurohen  seised  much 

School  Union    From  that  time  the  movement  has  from  which  arises  a  perpendicular  pin  pointing  to  territory.    The  dynasty  maintained  an  enfeebled 

been  definitely  international     The  first   World  the  zenith)  and  the  hemicychum  (a  concave  hemis-  life  until  the  Mongols  conquered  (1273-79)  the 

Sunday  School  Convention  met  (1889)  in  London;  phere  with  the  south  portion  cut  away  and  with  entire  country  and  established  the  Yuan  dynasty, 

in  1907  its  name  was  changed  to  the  World's  a  horizontal  gnomon  fastened  to  the  north  side)  Sungari  (aot>ng"gur£',  sdtm'ga're'),  Mandarin  Sung- 

Sunday  School  Assot  lation,  and  in  1947  to  the  The  accuracy  of  sundials  was  greatly  improved  hwa,  river  of  NE  China,  rising  in  the  Changpai 

World  Council  of  Christian  Education     It  has  (about  the  1st  cent    A  D )   by  setting  gnomons  Mts  in  Antung  prov.  and  flowing  c  700  mi  tojbhe 

parallel  to  the  earth's   axis  of  rotation  so  that 


units  in  5S  countries,  the  North  American  unit  is 
the  International  Council  of  Religious  Education. 
The  arrangement  of  world  Sunday-school  conven- 
tions (of  which  12  have  been  held  since  1889)  and 
aid  in  leadership  training  and  curriculum  are  among 
the  chief  concerns  of  the  council  See  M  C  Brown, 
Sunday-School  Movements  in  America  (1901),  G 
H.  Archibald,  The  Modern  Sunday-School  (1926), 
A  M  French  and  D  J  Fant,  All  about  the  Sunday 
School  (2d  ed  ,  revised,  1947) 
Sunderland,  Charles  Spencer,  3d  earl  of  (stin'- 
durlund),  1674-1722,  English  statesman  and  biblio- 
phile, son  and  successor  of  tho  2d  earl  His  mar- 
riage to  a  daughter  of  MARYBOROUGH  brought  him 
a  secretaryship  of  state,  and  he  was  powerful  in  the 
Whig  Junto  which  controlled  affairs  from  1708  to 
1710.  He  fell  with  the  Whigs  in  1710,  but  went  on 
to  hold  high  offices  under  Goorge  I,  being  virtually 
prime  minister  from  1718  to  1721  He  was  so  in- 
volved with  the  development  of  the  SOUTH  SKA. 
BUBBLE  that  its  collapse  forced  him  out  of  office 
Sunderland  was  an  important  collector  of  books 
and  manuscripts 

Sunderland,  Robert  Spencer,  2d  earl  of,  1640-1702, 
English  politician  He  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
in  1643,  studied  at  Oxford  and  abroad,  and  served 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II  on  missions  to  Madrid 
(1671),  Pans  (1672)  and  Cologne  (1673)  He  was 
made  a  member  of  tho  privy  council  in  1674  and 
secretary  of  state  for  the  northern  department  in 
1 679  His  support  of  the  bill  to  exclude  the  duke  of 
York  (later  James  II)  from  the  succession  resulted 


the  apparent  east-to-west  motion  of  the  sun  go 
orris  the  swing  of  the  shadow  The  development  of 
trigonometry  permitted  precise  call  ulations  for  the 
marking  of  dials  and  stimulated  the  advance  of 
gnomomes  (dial  marking)  During  tho  Renais- 
sance sundials  m  a  great  number  of  forms  and  sur- 
faces were  devised  Between  1500  and  1800  for- 
mulas were  simplified  so  that  laymen  could  lay  out 
hour  lines  Although  watches  and  clocks  came  into 


Amur  river  on  the  China-USSR  border  The 
Sungari  flows  NW  through  Kirin  prov.  to  the  bor- 
der with  Sungkiang  prov  ,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Nonni  river  Turning  east,  the  Sungari  forms  part 
of  the  Kinn-Sungkiang  border  and  crosses  Sunkiang 
It  then  flows  NE  through  Hokiang  prov  to  join 
the  Amur  The  Sungari,  which  passes  Kirm  city 
and  Harbin,  is  navigable  for  most  of  its  length, 
and  it  is  an  important  trade  artery  in  a  rich  agn- 


popular  use  in  the  18th  cent ,  sundials  wore  long  Sungaria,  China  see  DZUNQARIA 
employed  for  setting  and  checking  them  An  in-  Sungkiang  (sfTong'jgang'.-kyang'),  Mandarin  Sung- 
strument  of  great  accuracy,  the  hehochronometer,  chw.no,  province  (32,648  sq.  mi  ,  pop  2,542,256), 
in  which  the  shadow  is  cast  by  a  fine  wire,  was  used  NE  China  Mutankiang  is  the  capital  It  is  bor- 

'      dered  on  the  east  by  the  USSR,  and  along  part  of 

the  southern  border  run  the  Nonni  river  and  the 
Sungari  river  (which  flows  E  through  Sungkiang) 


until  c  1900  to  set  the  watches  of  French  railway- 
men  The  difference  between  solar  (or  apparent) 
time  indicated  by  sundials  and  clock  (or  mean) 
time  must  be  correlated  by  the  use  of  tables  show- 
ing daily  variations  in  sun  time  A  correction 
must  also  be  made  for  the  difference  ui  longitude 
between  the  position  of  a  sundial  and  the  standard 
time  meridian  of  a  given  locality.  Although  sun- 
dials are  still  used  in  manv  areas,  including  Japan 

and  China,  thev  are  regarded  todav  chiefly  as 

garden  adornments     The  largest  sundial  in  the      by  the  Chinese  Eastern 

world,  constructed  c  1724  in  Jaipur,  India,  covers      connecting  with  Korea 

almost  one  acre  and  has  a  gnomon  over  100  ft  high    sun-god.    Tho  sun  has  been  worshiped  as  a  god  m 

surmounted  by  an  observatory     Notable  collec-     many ^ times  and  in  many  places  and  still  is  wor- 

tions  of  sundials  are  at  the  Adler  Planetarium,       '  "" 

Chicago,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and 

the  Harvard  College  Observatory    See  R.  N.  May- 

x _ all  and  M  L  M  avail,  Sundials  (1938)  , — .  _„ 

in  his  dismissal  (1680),  but  he  quickly  regained  his    Sundsvall  (sunts'val*),  city  (pop   20,690),  Vaster-      the  Greeks     He  is  found  among  the  Hindu,  tho 
position  through  the  influence  of  the  king's  mi&-      norrland  oo  ,  E  Sweden,  a  port  on  the  Gulf  of      aboriginal  Australians,  and  some  Afru  an  tribes 

.1 -it.,  j.. .  L 1  »__* Au     TT«J^-  T ^  tr      Bothnia  and  between  the  mouths  of  the  Indal  and      Generally  the  sun  is  regarded  as  the  male  genera- 

Ljungan  Logs  are  brought  down  the  rivera,  and 
Sundsvall  is  a  world  lumber  centei,  exporting 
boards,  cellulose,  and  wood  pulp  It  is  also  a  trade 
center  for  N  Sweden  It  was  incorporated  in  1624 
sunfish,  member  of  a  group  of  small  pen  hi  ike  fishes 
of  the  famil>  Centrarthiclae,  abundant  in  the  fresh 


tress,  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  Under  James  II 
he  gained  favor  by  his  support  of  the  abolition  of 
the  religious  tests,  and  he  was  made  lord  president 
of  the  council  (1685),  although  he  was  secretly  c»r- 
responding  with  William  of  Orange  and  was  re- 


ceiving a  pension  from  the  trench  go\ernment 
By  intrigue  he  supplanted  the  earl  of  Rochester  as 
chief  minister,  and  in  1688  he  declared  himself  a 
Roman  Catholic  He  counseled  a  cautious  reli- 
gious policy,  however,  and  was  dismissed  (1688)  by 
James  Sunderland  fled  to  Holland,  convinced 
William  that  he  had  supported  his  interests,  and 
was  allowed  to  return  to  England  (1691)  He  re- 
noumed  his  Catholicism  and  became  an  influential 
adviser  of  William  III  It  was  Sunderland  who 
persuaded  the  king  to  abandon  a  mixed  cabinet 


waters  of 


n l>  Ci 

Nortl 


The  province,  a  part  of  Manchuria,  was  included 
in  Manchukuo  It  was  created  in  1945,  largely  out 
of  the  eastern  section  of  the  formei  province  of 
Kirin  The  chief  range  of  Sungkiang,  whioh  is 
piedominantly  hilly  and  mountainous,  is  the 
Changpai  Soybeans  and  grams  are  grown,  and 
there  is  extensive  lumbering  Sungkiang  is  served 
Ril  and  by  branch  lines 


wlnped  among  certain  peoples  The  sun-god  wai 
found  among  the  American  Indians  (e  g  ,  the  Iro- 
quois,  the  Plains  Indians,  the  Aztec,  and  the  Inca), 
the  B«b>  lonians,  the  Persians,  the  Eg.v  ptians,  and 


tive  pruu'iple  in  nature  The  two  aspects,  heat  and 
light,  have  often  been  separately  personified  The 
Egyptians  had  several  sun  deities  (Amon,  Re,  and 
Horus),  as  did  the  Greeks  (Apollo  and  Helios)  The 
sun-god,  m  keeping  with  his  procreative  powers,  is 
often  represented  as  a  bull  or  horse 


,h  America     The  body  is  deep  and    sunlight.    The  healing  power  of  sunlight  was  known 


flattened  from  side  to  side  and  often  brightly 
colored  The  bluegill  and  the  pumpkinseed  suufish 
are  common  forms  The  salt-water  sunfish  belongs 
to  the  family  Molidae,  some  members  of  which 
grow  to  a  length  of  from  8  to  10  ft  and  weigh  more 
than  a  ton  The  body  is  deep  and  oval  and  does 
not  taper,  so  that  it  looks  somewhat  like  a  huge 
fish  head  with  small  fin* 


and   employ   only   Whigs — a   significant   step   in    sunflower,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Helianthtia,  annual 


English  constitutional  development  He  was  ap- 
pointed lord  chamberlain  ui  1697,  but  was  forced 
out  of  office  by  Parliament 

Sunderland,  county  borough  (1931  pop  185,824, 
1947  estimated  pop  180,130),  Durham,  England, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wear  It  is  a  seaport,  it  in- 
cludes Bishop weai  mouth  and  Sunderland  proper 
on  the  south  bank  and  Monkwearmouth  on  the 
north  bank.  The  north  bank  was  the  site  of  a  great 
Benedictine  monastery  which  was  founded  by 
Benedict  Biscop  in  674  and  at  which  Bede  studied 
The  Chun  h  of  St  Peter  incorporates  some  of  the 
remnants  of  the  ancient  abbey,  which  was  de- 


or  perennial  heibs  native  to  the  New  World  and 
common  throughout  the  United  States    They  have 


to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  its  therapeutic  value  was 
neglected  for  centuries  until  in  the  late  19th  cent  it 
was  recognized  by  N  R  Finson  in  Copenhagen, 
Auguate  Rolher  in  Switzerland,  and  others  Tho 
beneficial  effect  of  sunlight  depends  especially  upon 
ULTRAVIOLFT  itvvs  Sunlight  kills  bacteria,  im- 
proves geneial  health,  prevents  and  cuies  KK-KCTU, 
and  is  beneficial  in  certain  types  of  TUBERCULOSIS 
and  m  certain  skin  diseases  See  II  C  Macfie, 
Sunshine  and  Health  (1928),  C  W  Saleeby,  Sun- 
light and  Health  (1929) 


composite  heads  of  flowers,  commonly  with  yellow    Sunmtes  (soo'nlts)  [\rabic  Sunna- tradition],  m  Is- 


rays,  that  sometimes  m  cultivation  roach  a  foot  in 
diameter  The  common  sunflower  (Helianthus  an- 
nuus)  is  an  annual,  native  from  Minnesota  and 
Texas  to  California,  perhaps  also  in  Central  and 
South  Amenca,  often  an  escape  fiom  gardens  Tho 
Indians  cultivated  this  plant  and  found  many  uses 
for  it  the  nutritious  seeds  were  eaten  raw,  made 
into  a  meal,  or  used  as  a  source  of  hair  oil,  a  yellow 
dye  was  obtained  from  the  flower  heads  and  a  fiber 
from  the  stalks,  the  roots  of  certain  other  species 


, 

,  adherents  of  the  branch  of  the  Moslems 
called  traditionalist  or  orthodox  The  Suntutes 
comprise  more  than  half  of  all  Moslems  Thev 
differ  from  other  Moslems  in  accepting  as  authorita- 
tive certain  traditions  (Sunna)  of  Mohammed. 
Irom  the  SHIITES,  the  branch  second  to  tho 
Sunmtea  in  numerical  importance,  they  differ  in 
approving  the  historic  order  of  succession  of  the 
first  four  successots  of  Mohammed,  the  Shutes 
maintaining  that  the  fourth  of  them,  Ah,  should 


cultivated  It  is  particularly  valued  in  Russia, 
where  the  seeds  are  made  into  bread,  but  the  seeds 
are  almost  universally  used  as  a  poultry  food  and  as 
the  source  of  an  oil  utilized  for  such  purposes  as 
cooking  and  soapmakmg,  the  oil  cake  is  fed  to 
The  flowers  are  good  honey  producers  and 


rights  in  later  times  have  been  based  on  one  side 
or  the  other  of  this  dispute  Most  of  the  Moslems 
of  Turkey,  Arabia,  and  Africa  are  Sunmtes,  the 
Moslems  of  Persia  and  India  being  mostly  Shute 
Differences  in  ritual  and  law  divide  the  Sunmtes 
into  the  four  orthodox  rites,  the  Hanafites,  the 
Mahkites,  the  Shafiites,  and  the  Hanbahtes 


stroyed  by  the  Danes    A  great  bridge  built  m  1796      wore  eaten    Today  the  common  sunflower  is  widely      have  been  the  first    Claims  to  sovereign  political 

and  widened  by  Robert  Stephenson  in  1858  crosses          ~ 

the  Wear    There  is  a  harbor  of  more  than  150  acres, 

protected  by  two  piers    The  town  became  estab- 
lished as  a  shipbuilding  center  and  coal-shipping 

port  very  early  and  developed  as  a  rail  center  as 

well     Coal  is  still  the  chief  export.    Engineering, 

fishing,  coal  mining,  and  the  making  of  ship  fittings, 

chemicals,  paper,  and  pottery  are  industries    There 

are  technical  and  other  colleges,  art  museums  and 

galleries,  and  four  libraries    Roker  to  the  north  is 

a  seaside  suburb 
Sunderland,    agricultural    town    (pop     1,085),    W 

Mass  ,  on  the  Connecticut  and  N  of  Northampton, 

settled  c  1673  but  abandoned  in  King  Philip's  War, 

resettled  c  1713,  me   1718. 
sundial,  an  instrument  that  indu  ates  the  time  of  day 


stock     , 

the  leaves  have  been  used  for  fodder    The  common      — , 

sunflower  is  the  state  flower  of  Kansas,  and  a  sun-  Sunny  Brae,  town  (pop    1,368),  SE  N  B  ,  a  north 

flower  is  regarded  as  the  floral  emblem  of  Peru,  suburb  of  Moncton 

where  it  was  revered  by  the  ancient  sun  worshipers  Sunnyside,  utv  (pop  2,368),  8  Wash  ,  SE  of  Yak- 
Several  other  species  are  m  cultivation,  some  as  nna,  in  an  irrigated  farm  area,  me   1902 
garden  flowers,  the  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE  as  a  Sunnyvale,  city  (1940  pop  4,373,  1948  special  con- 
food  plant  Other  plants  are  often  called  sunflower  sus  pop    9,369),  W  Calif ,  SE  of  San  Francisco, 
Sung  (sotmg),  dynasty  of  China,  which  ruled  from  me  1912    It  is  a  farm  trading  and  processing  point 
A  D  960  to  1279    The  first  emperor,  Chao  K'uang-  and  residential  city 
ym,  consolidated  several  waning  states  and  estab-  Sun  Prairie,  village  (pop    1,625),  8  Wis  ,  NE  of 


iwuuuu,  nu  luoi/i  umuiii.  ui«*i  luuu  nttro  m«  unit;  ui  u»y       yin,  consolidated  several  waning  aitutJB  aim  estuu-    ouu  xrame,  village   ipop     i,u^oj,  o    vvia  ,   nui  ui 
by  the  shadow,  cast  on  a  surface  marked  to  show     hshed  a  domain  that,  at  its  maximum,  extended      Madison,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  after  1837,  inc. 


, 

hours  or  fractions  of  hours,  of  an  object  on  which 
the  sun's  rays  fall.  Although  any  object  whose 
shadow  is  used  to  determine  time  is  called 


,                             ,  ,                           , 

from  the  Great  Wall  to  Hainan    Most  of  the  early  1868    Georgia  O'Keeffe  was  born  here 

Sung  emperors  were  ardent  agricultural  reformers.  Sunset  Crater  National  Monument:  see  NATIONAL 

They  established  granaries  to  store  surplus  food,  PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 


gnomon,  the  term  is  usually  applied  to  a  style,  pin,      and  farmers  were  given  short-term  loans    Internal    sunspots  appear  to  be  dark  spots  on  the  sun's  sur- 
inetal  plate,  or  other  shadow-tasting  object  that  is     trade  was  facilitated  by  building  canal  systems      face,  but  it  is  belie 


an  integral  part  of  a  sundial     Forerunners  of  the     There  was  much  overseas  commerce,  especially 


, jved  that  they  are  actually  solar 

storms  similar  to  tornadoes  on  earth.    Since  the 


sundial  include  poles  or  upright  stones  used  as     with  India  and  Persia,    and  voyages  were  made     introduction  of  the  telescope  c  1610  they  have  been 
>ns  by  early  man.    Pyramids  and  obelisks     safer  by  advances  in  naval  architecture  and  by  the     objects  of  study     They  are  usually 


gnomo  . 

were  used  in  Egypt    True  sundials,  both  station- 


use  of  the  magnetic  compass    In  the  early,  rela- 


irregular  in 
shape  and  are  seen  in  groups  rather  than  singly. 


ary  and  portable,   were  probably  developed  in     tively  stable  period  of  the  dynasty  many  scholarly     All  but  the  smallest  show  a  darker  portion,  the 


, 

Kgypt  or  in  Mesopotamia  The  earliest  extant 
sundial,  an  Egyptian  instrument  of  c  1500  B  C  , 
is  a  flat  stone  on  which  is  fixed  an  L-shaped  bar 
whose  short  vertical  limb  casts  a  shadow  measured 


works  were  produced,  including  encyclopedic  com-  umbra,  in  the  center  with  a  lighter  outer  area,  the 

Dilations,  critical  histories,  and  scientific  treatises,  penumbra.  The  temperature  of  the  spots  is  lower 

The  mam  literary  forms  were  the  drama  (however,  than  that  of  the  surrounding  photosphere.  Studies 

no  plays  have  survived  without  later  alterations)  made  at  the  Mt  Wilson  Observatory  demonstrated 


by  markings  on  the  longer  horizontal  limb.    As     and  the  picaresque  novel  (most  notably  All  Men    'the  presence  of  a  magnetic  field  in  sunspot*.  Sun- 
Grose  references  are  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


spotfl  appear  usually  only  between  latitudes  from 
5°  to  35s  north  and  south  of  the  solar  equator  Their 
duration  usually  averages  about  two  weeks,  but 
in  1840-41  they  lasted  for  18  months  Since  about 
the  middle  of  the  19th  cent,  it  has  been  recognized 
that  periods  of  groat  sunspot  activity  come  in 
cycles,  a  period  of  about  1 1  years  has  for  some  timo 
been  accepted,  however,  it  is  believed  by  some  in- 
vestigators that  the  1 1-year  period  is  only  half  of  an 
actual  22-year  cycle  Sunspots  were  especially 
active  in  periods  beginning  in  1934  and  1945 
During  periods  of  sunspot  activity  various  dis- 
turbances aie  produced  on  earth — these  include 
magnetic  storms,  increased  rainfall,  interference 
with  radio  reception,  and  disturbances  of  the 
magnetic  compass 
sunstroke  or  heatstroke,  illness  caused  hv  exposure 
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age  from  a  built-in  oscillator  to  produce  an  inter- 
mediate voltage  whose  frequency  IB  equal  to  the 
arithmetical  different  e  of  the  mixed  voltages  The 
oscillator  frequency  is  controlled  usually  b>  a  vari- 
able condenser  mounted  on  the  same  shaft  as  tho 
station-selecting  condenser  Thw  permits  equal  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  signal  and  oscillator  fre- 
quencies and  maintains  the  necewsarv  constant  in- 
termediate frequency  for  all  dial  settings  These 
frequencies  are,  of  course,  bevond  the  audio  range 
and  must  undergo  detection  (separation  and  ox- 
traction  of  tho  audio  from  tho  carrier-radio  fre- 
quency )  before  tho  broadcast  can  be  heard  Hetero- 
dyne osc  illators  generate  audio  voltages  by  c  ombin- 
mg  (heterodyning)  two  radio  voltages  of  slightly 
different  frequencies,  so  that  beats  or  pulsations  oc- 
cur at  regular  intervals,  these  are  med  for  fn 


to  excessive  heat    The  term  sunstroke  is  often  hm-      quency  measurement  in  research  and  tet>t  equip- 

ited  to  illness  resulting  from  exposure  to  the  sun's      ment 

rays    It  is  believed  that  when  the  body  is  exposed    Superior.     1  City  (pop    2,050),  SE  Nebr  ,  on  the 


to  excessive  heat,  especially  if  dissipation  of  heat  is 
inhibited  by  high  environmental  temperature,  the 
heat-regulating  mechanism  of  the  body  is  dis- 
turbed, this  disturbance  is  probably  aggravated  by 
loss  of  sodium  chloride  through  perspiration  The 
onset  of  heatstroke  may  bo  ac  <  ompamed  by  head- 
ache, dizziness,  nausea,  and  visual  disturbances  and 
is  commonly  followed  by  unconsc  lousness,  hot,  dry 
skin,  red  face,  rapid  pulse,  and  labored  breathing, 
tho  body  temperature  may  rise  to  over  109°F  De- 
lirium, convulsions,  and  coma  sometimes  occur 
Since  the  illness  requires  prompt  treatment,  a 
physic  mil  should  be  called  immediately  The  pa- 
tient should  rest  in  a  cool  spot  with  head  slightly 
elevated,  and  the  body  temperature  should  be 
brought  down  by  applu  ation  of  K  e  or  wet  c  loths  to 
tho  head  and  by  wrapping  the  body  in  wet  sheets  or 


Republican  at  the  Kansas  lino,  SE  of  Hastings, 
founded  1870  It  is  the  trade  center  of  an  agri- 
cultural region  Cement  and  dairy  produc  ts  are 
made  here  2  City  (pop  35,130),  co  seat  of  Doug- 
las co  ,  NW  Wis  ,  on  Supenoi  Bav  of  W  Lake  Su- 
penor, where  the  St  Louis  and  Nemadji  rivers 
enter,  platted  1852,  me  1858  Radissou  explored 
(1661)  the  region,  and  the  bieur  Duluth  visited 
(1679)  the  site  It  grew  after  iron  ore  was  dis- 
covered (1880s)  in  the  Gogebio  lange  The  city  ta 
a  port  of  entry,  and  from  its  extensive  harbor, 
shared  with  Duluth,  Minn  ,  is  shipped  much  iron 
ore  and  grain  It  manufactures  coal  briquettes 
and  other  products  and  is  the  seat  of  a  state  teach- 
ers college  Superior's  cooperative  movement  is 
long  established  3  Coal-mining  town  (pop  1,240, 

,   „ ...  alt  c7,100ft),SW  Wvo,  NE  of  Rock  Springs 

ig  it  m  a  cool  bath     The  body  should  not    Superior,  Lake,  350  mi    long  and  100  mi    at  its 


wrappi 
i  cool  1 


be  cooled  too  rapidly,  the  patient  should  be  rubbed 
to  stimulate  circulation  Excessive  exposure  to 
heat  may  cause  milder  disturbances,  e  g  ,  heat  ex- 
haustion (or  heat  prostration)  and  heat  cramps 
Symptoms  of  heat  exhaustion  are  moist,  cool  skin, 
pallor,  profuse  perspiration,  and,  frequently ,  dizzi- 
ne^s,  nausea,  and  vomiting  The  patient  should  be 
made  to  he  down,  be  kept  warm,  and  be  given  stimu- 
lants and  sips  of  salt  water  Heat  ( ramps  of  the 
muse  les  of  tnc  abdomen  and  limbs  may  be  accom- 
panied by  sy  mptoms  of  heat  exhaustion  and  should 
rec  eive  the  same  treatment 

Sun  Valley,  resort,  ks  central  Idaho,  N  of  Hailey  and 
SW  of  Mt  Hynclman    The  resort,  built  in  1936  by 
tho   Union    Pacific   RR,   is   primarily   for  winter 
sports  but  also  attracts  summer  visitors 
sun  worship   see  HUN-HOD 

Sun  Yat-sen  (sotm'  y,lt'-soV),  Mandarin  Sun  Wen- 
shu,  1806-1925,  Chinese  revolutionary  He  was 
born  near  Canton  of  a  Christian  family  Sun  at- 
tended an  Anglican  school  in  Honolulu,  and  m 
1892  he  received  a  medical  diploma  from  a  Hong 
Kong  hospital  Thereafter  all  his  activities  wore 
devoted  to  overthrowing  the  Ch'mg  dynasty  and 
establishing  a  stable  Chinese  republic  He  fled 
China  in  1895  and  toured  the  world  several  times 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  overseas  Chinese  in  financing 
his  activities  In  that  period  he  studied  ommvo- 
rously  Chinese  and  Western  literature,  he  also  per- 
fected his  political  conceptions  (see  KUOMINTANO) 
and  organized  a  party  through  which  he  noped  to 
achieve  them  Sun  was  elec  ted  the  first  president 
of  the  Chinese  republic  on  Dec  28,  1911,  but  four 


greatest  width,  largest  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
largest  fresh-water  lake  in  the  world  Lying  602  21 
ft  above  sea  level,  it  has  a  maximum  depth  of  1,290 
ft  and  an  area  of  31,820  sq  mi  It  is  bounded  on 
the  northwest  by  Minnesota,  on  the  north  and 
northeast  by  Ontario,  and  on  tho  south  by  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan  It  is  connected  with  Lake 
Huron  by  the  St  Marys  river  The  lake's  basin  is 
primarily  rock,  scooped  out  by  glacial  action,  and 
the  shore  line  is  frequenth  high  and  ro<ky,  the 
Pic  tured  Rocks,  of  red  sandstone  which  waves  and 
wind  have  c  arved  into  c  averns  and  fantastic  shapes, 
near  Mummng  Mich  ,  are  famous  Lake  Superior 
receives  the  waters  of  many  rivers,  including  tho 
Nipigon  and  the  Kaministikwia  from  Canada,  tho 
Pigeon  (part  of  the  international  boundary),  and 
the  St  Louis  river  at  the  extreme  western  end  ef  the 
lake  Among  the  many  islands  are  Isle  Royale 
(a  national  park),  Miclupicoten,  Caribou,  Grand, 
and  the  Apostle  group  Great  deposits  of  iron  are 
in  the  Lake  Supenor  region ,  <  opper,  silver,  and 
nickel  are  also  found  Iron  ore  is  shipped  from  Mar- 
quette,  Mich  ,  fiom  Ashland  and  Superior,  Wis  , 
and  from  Duluth  and  Two  Harbors,  Minn  Fort 
William  and  Port  Arthur,  Orit ,  are  grain-shipping 
ports  The  lake's  fish  are  of  economic  value  The 
first  wh-ite  man  to  see  the  lake  was  possibly 
Etionne  Brule,  Pieire  Hadisson  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  sieui  des  Groaeilhers,  traveled  on  Lake 
Supenor  in  their  expedition  of  1059-60,  Father 
Allouoz  established  a  mission  (1605)  near  Ashland, 
Wis  ,  and  the  sieur  Duluth  visited  the  lake  (1678- 
79)  See  G  L  Nute,  Lake  Supenor  (1944) 


months  later  ho  resigned  in  favor  of  YUAN  SHIH-    superman,  term  used  bv  NIETZSCHE  to  represent  a 


KAI  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  a  strug- 
gle for  political  and  military  supremacy,  in  which 
his  chief  aides  were  CHIANO  KAI-SHHC  and  WANG 
CHING-WFI  Sun's  center  of  power  was  m  the  south, 
and  in  1921  ho  was  elected  president  of  a  self- 
pioclaimed  national  government  at  Canton  In 
1924,  to  hasten  the  conquest  of  China,  he  beg^an  i 


commands  great  respect  as  his  representative 
He  wrote  Ran  Mm  Chu  I  (Eng  tr  ,  1927)  and 
Fundamentals  of  National  Reconstruction  (Eng  tr  , 
1946)  See  biographies  by  H  B  Restarick  (1931) 
and  A  B  Sharman  (1934),  L  S  Hsu,  Sun  Vat-sen, 
Ht»  Political  and  Social  Ideals  a  Sourcebook  (1933) 
Suomenhnna  (85o'6menlln''na),  Swed  Svcaborg 


supreme  genius  who  towers  above  the  mediocrity 
of  the  group  He  is  fieed  from  the  ethical  and 
social  restraints  and  obligations  of  society  This 
term,  borrowed  from  Goethe  (Ger  Vhermensrh), 
was  used  by  George  Bernard  Shaw  in  his  play  Man 
and  Superman 

....  . ...      ^- -  -    supernova,  see  VARIABIE  STAR 

policy  of  active  cooperation  with  the  Chinese  superphosphate  of  lime,  fertilizer  which  provides  sol- 
Communists  and  he  accepted  the  help  of  tho  USSR  uble  phosphate  for  plant  use  It  is  prepared  bv 
After  his  death,  when  the  Communists  and  the  treating  phosphate  roc  k — ground  bone  was  once 
Kuommtang  split  (1927),  each  group  claimed  to  be  commonly  used — with  sulphuric-  ac  id  Chemically, 
his  true  heirs  The  official  veneration  of  Sun's  the  fertilizer  is  a  mixture  of  cah  turn  ac  id  phosphate 
memory  (especially  in  the  Kuommtang)  is  a  virtual  and  calcium  sulphate,  it  is  made  in  various  concen- 
cult  which  centers,  normally,  around  his  tomb  in  trations 

Nanking  His  widow,  the  former  Soong  Chmg-lmg  superstition,  false  belief  which  survives  among  cer- 
(see  SOONCJ,  family),  whom  he  married  in  1915,  tain  people  from  a  time  when  it  was  thought  to  be 

true  To  a  large  extent  modern  superstition  is  the 
residue  of  ancient  MAOIC  and  WITCHCRAFT  Some 
survivals  include  the  beliefs  that  the  number  13, 
the  breaking  of  a  mirror,  or  walking  under  a  ladder 
are  unlucky,  while  finding  a  horseshoe  or  a  four-leaf 
clover  is  lucky  See  T  S  Knowlson,  Origins  of 
Popular  Superstitions,  Customs,  and  Ceremonies 
(1929),  E  W  Budge,  Amulet*  and  Superstitions 


(8va*ab6r'y\i),  fortress,  S  Finland,  at  the  entrance 
to  Helsinki  harbor    Built  by  the  Swedes  in  1749,  it 


was  later  enlarged  to  cover  seven  small  islands  and 


(1930),  Bergen  Evans,   Natural  History  of  Non- 

sense  (1947) 

was  known  as  the  Gibraltar  of  tho  North    It  was  Supilo,  Frano  (fril'nO  s5op6'l5),  1870-1917,  Croat 

taken  by  the  Russians  in  1808,  waa  bombarded  patriot    He  was  engaged  m  journalism  m  Croatia 

(1855)  by  an  Anglo-French  fleet  in  the  Crimean  before  the  First  World  War,  fostering  opposition  to 

War,  and  was  captured  (1918)  by  tho  Finns,  with  Hungarian  rule.   Supilo  toured  the  Allied  capitals 

German  assistance,  from  the  Finnish  Bolsheviks,  during  the  war,  developing  his  conception  of  the 

superego:  see^  PSYCHOANALYSIS,  coming  Yugoslavia.    On  the  eve  of  his  death  he 

superheterodyne  (sy<5o'*purhe''turudln),  in  radio  re-  approved  the  Pact  of  Corfu,  which  was  the  basis  of 

ceivers,  the  most  efficient  and  most  common  circuit  the  new  state  of  Yugoslavia 

for  radio-frequency  selection  and  amplification    In  Supp6,  Franz  von  (frants'  fun  sdo'pa),  1819-95, 

this  system  incoming  signals  are  mixed  with  a  volt-  Austrian  composer,  b  Split,  Dalmatia    His  oper- 


SUPREME  COURT 

ettas,  very  popular  in  their  time,  were  among  the 
best  of  the  Viennese  adaptations  of  Offenbach's 
style  He  wrote  numerous  orchestral  works,  in- 
cluding overtures,  of  which  Poet  and  Peasant  has 
remained  most  popular 

supply  and  demand,  the  factors  that,  m  classical 
economics,  arc  said  to  determine  price  and  that, 
widely  interpreted,  may  bo  thought  of  as  the  mo- 
tive forces  creating  economic  life     Since  there  is 
only  one  price  at  which  supply  arid  demand  would 
be  equal,  tho  familiar  equation  supply  »  demand 
under  modern  conditions  is  imperfect     (Jiowth  of 
wealth,  population  increase,  new  inventions  which 
increase  production,  upset  the  flow  of  goods  which 
constitutes  snippl},  and  this  in  turn  reacts  upon 
demand    Supply  is  generally  figured  in  terms  of  one 
commodity,  and  sc  hedules  of  supply  and  demand 
can  be  drawn  for  it  at  various  prices     See  H    D. 
Henderson,  Supply  ami  Demand  (1922) 
suprarenal  gland    see  ADRKNAL,  UL\ND 
Supreme  Court,  United  States,  highest  court  of  the 
United  States,  established  by  Artie  le  3  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States    Section  1  of  Article 
3  provides  for  vesting  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  in  one  supreme  court  and  in  such  in- 
ferior courts  as  Congress  establishes    Furthermore 
all  Federal  judges  retain  their  office  duruig  "good 
behavior"  (onl>   in  one  instance — that  of  Justice 
Samuel    Chase — were    impeachment    proceedings 
ever  brought  against  a  memhei    of  the  Supreme 
Court)      A.  judge's  compensation  may  not  be  re- 
duced during  his  term  of  office     Section  2  defines 
the  scope  of  U  H  judicial  power  and  establishes  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supremo  Court     The  judicial 
power  extends  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  Consti- 
tution, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  to 
cases  cone  erning  foreign  diplomats  and  admiralty 
practu  e,  and  to  diversity  cases  (those  between  citi- 
zens of  different  states)  and  cases  m  which  the 
United  States  or  a  state  is  a  party  (however,  the 
Eleventh  Amendment,  adopted  m    1798,  forbids 
Federal  cognizance  of  c  uses  brought  against  a  state 
by  a  private  part>)     The  cases  m  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  original  jurisdiction — i  e  ,  where 
another  court  need  not  first  consider  the  contro- 
versy— are  those  in  whic  h  diplomats  or  a  state  is  a 
part>  ,  even  here,  it  has  been  held,  inferior  courts 
may  enjoy  concomitant  jurisdiction.    In  all  other 
Federal  cases  the  Supremo  Court  exercises  appel- 
late jurisdiction,  but  subject  to  all  limitations  and 
regulations  made  by  Congress     Members  of  the 
court  are  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate     The  sue  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  not  proscribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  is  set  by  statute    It  began  in  1789  with  6 
members  and  was  increased  to  7  in  1807,  to  9  in 
1837,  and  to  10  m  1863     In  1866  the  membership 
was  reduced  to  8  to  prevent  President  Andrew 
Johnson  from  filling  any  vacancies    Since  1869  the 
court  has  c  omprised  9  members    By  May,  1960,  a 
total  of  87  men  had  sat  on  the  bench     J?  our  served 
both  as  Associate  Justice  and  Chief  Justice,  thej 
were  John  Rutledge  (appointed  Chief  Justice,  but 
never  confirmed  bv  the  Senate),  Edward  D  White, 
Charles  E    Hughes,  and  Harlan  *     Stone     The 
other  Chief  Justices  have  been  John  Jay,  Oliver 
Ellsworth,  John  Marshall.  Roger  B  Taney,  Salmon 
P  Chase,  Morrison  R    Waite,  Melville  W.  Fuller, 
William  H   Taft,  and  rred  M   Vmson     There  are 
regularly  two  annual  terms  of  court,  the  October 
and  March  terms    Five  justices  c  onstitute  a  quo- 
rum to  hear  a  case,  and  decision  is  rendered  by 
majority  vote     In  the  event  of  a  tie  the  previous 
judgment  is  affirmed     Under  the  Judu  lary  Law  as 
amended  in  1934  cases  are  usually  brought  to  the 
court  by  appeal  or  hv  writ  of  certioran    The  appeal 
procedure  is  used  when  the  highest  state  court  has 
declared  that  a  U  S  statute  is  unconstitutional  or 
that  a  state  statute  does  not  violate  the  U  S  Con- 
stitution, laws,  or  treaties    If  a  lower  Federal  court 
rules  that  a  U  S    statute  is  unconstitutional,  the 
government  may  prosecute  an  immediate  appeal 
Certioran  is  granted  at  the  court's  discretion,  with 
most  appli*  aticms  refused     It  may  be  used  to  re- 
view constitutional  decisions  of  state  courts  of  last 
resort  and  Federal  decisions  on  any  important  mat- 
ter, especially  when  the  inferior  courts  are  in  dis- 
agreement    The  Supreme  Court  has  basically  a 
dual  function     On  the  one  hand  it  must  interpret 
and  expound  all  congressional  enactments  brought 
before  it  m  proper  cases,  in  this  respect  its  role 
parallels  that  of  the  state  courts  of  final  resort  in 
making  the  decisive  interpretation  of  state  law 
On  the  other  hand  the  Supreme  Court  has  power 
(superseding  that  of  all  other  courts)  to  examine 
Federal  and  state  statutes  and  executive  actions  to 
determine  whether  they  conform  to  the  U  S  Con- 
stitution   When  the  court  rules  against  the  consti- 
tutionality of  a  statute  or  an  executive  action,  its 
decision  can  be  overcome  only  if  the  Constitution  is 
amended  or  the  court  later  overrules  itself  or  modi- 
fies its  previous  opinion     Thus,  in  the  American 
governmental  system,  which  now  maintains  the  su- 
premacy of  the  judicial  branch  over  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches,  the  Supreme  Court  poten- 
tially wields  the  highest  power    Tho  decisions,  of 
course,  are  not  confined  to  the  specific  cases  but 
also  are  intended  to  guide  legislatures  and  the  exec- 
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utive  authority;  thereby  they  mold  the  develop-     dels,  and  Harlan  F.  Stone.  In  the  center  were  Chief  area  producing  rice,  rubber,  and  sugar  and  has  tex- 

mentoflaw.   In  no  other  country  does  the  highest     Justice  Hughes  and  Owen  J.  Roberts.   Roosevelt,  til*  mills,  tanneries,  and  machine  chops.  < 

court  possess  such  far-reaching  power,  for  all  other     who  had  not  had  the  appointment  of  a  single  jus-  Surat  (sdt>'rut,  sd&rat'),  city  (pop    171,443),  NW 

national  legislatures  may  ona<  t  statutes  without     tice,  was  determined  to  change  the  composition  of  Bombay  state,  India,  a  port  on  theGlilfofCamb&y 

fear  that  the  judiciary  will  refuse  to  enforce  them     the  court  and  proposed  (Feb  ,  1937)  a  measure  de-  The  Portuguese  opened  trade  here  in  the  16th 

on  the  giounds  of  unc  onstitutionahty     The  Su-     signed  to  displace  the  "nine  old  men"  and  to  infuse  cent ,  and  they  were  joined  in  the  17th  cent,  by  the 

premo  Court,  however,  has  found  many  constitu-     the  bench  with  "now  blood"  of  hw  choosing    His  Dutch,  French,  and  British.  Here  was  one  of  tho 

tional  limitations  on  its  powers  and  has  voluntarily     plan — which  even  his  opponents  conceded  was  mam   trading  centers  of  the  British  East  India 

adopted  others  so  as  not  to  interfere  unduly  with     probably  constitutional — was  to  provide  retire-  Company.  Surat,  today  a  railroad  junction,  has 

the  other  branches  of  government  or  with  tho     ment  at  full  pay  for  all  members  of  the  court  over  declined  from  its  position  during  the  17th  and  18th 

states     Thus,  the  court  eschews  "political  ques-      70,  if  a  justice  refused  to  retire,  an  "assistant"  with  cent    when  it  was  one  of  India's  most  populous 

tions,"  i  e.,  disputes  over  the  form  of  govern-     full  voting  rights  was  to  be  appointed    In  no  case  cities  and  its  busiest  port 

ment  or  the  right  of  a  particular  person  to  enjoy      might  there  be  more  than  15  justices    The  major-  Surbiton,  urban  district  (1931  pop    29,401:   1947 

._,     ...i..-.*-.     t.  -i. *.„._  *~  .„„       ity  m  Congress  which  charactei  ized  tho  scheme  as  estimated  pop.  58,920),  Surrey,  England,  8W  of 

"packing  the  court"  pievented  it  from  ever  coming  London    It  is  a  residential  suburb  of  Kmgston-on- 

up  for  a  vote,  and  it  was  abandoned  in  July    In  Thames  and  is  the  scone  of  boating  events 

April,  howe\or,  Hughes  and  Roberts  joined  the  surface,  in  geometry,  the  boundary  between  two 

liberal  group,  thus  giving  the  New  Deal  a  procan-  volumes     Examples  aio  the  surface  of  a  sphere, 

ous  majority  of  one    By  fivo-to-four  votes  tho  Na-  whu  h  is  tho  boundary  between  the  inside  and  tho 

tional  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Social  Security  outside  of  the  sphere,  and  a  plane,  which  is  the 

Ac  t  were  upheld    The  majoritj  justified  these  and  boundary  between  the  two  regions  of  space  on  the 

other  decisions  by  pointing  out  that  the  scope  of  two  sides  of  the  piano    A  surface  may  be  curved  or 

Federal  legislation  had  to  expand  because  the  grow-  flat     It  has  no  thi(  knows  and  yet  separates  two 

ing  interdependence  of  the  country  made  local  regions  in  space.  Thus  it  may  be  a  closed  surface 

economic  legislation  of  little  value.  The  court  also  of  finite  extent,  like  a  sphere,  or  of  infinite  extent, 

enunciated  the  novel  view  that  in  acting  under  the  like  a  plane. 

"general  welfare"  clause  of  the  Preamble  to  the  surface  tension,  property  exhibited  by  liquids  in 

Constitution,  Congress  was  not  limited  to  carrying  which  the  surface  exposed  tends  to  be  reduced  to 

out  its  express  powers  as  listed  in  Article  1  but  the  smallest  possible  area.    A  drop  of  water,  for 

might  pursue  any  objective.  Congress  was  thus  '  ... 
given  a  vast  new  range  of  legislative  power  free  of 
supreme  Court  censure  In  1938  the  court  took 
another  drastic  step  in  overruling  Swift  vs  Tyson 
The  doctrine  of  a  Federal  common  law  was  repudi- 
ated, and  in  handling  diversity  suits  tho  Federal 
courts  were  directed  to  use  state  law  While  m  this 


governmental  authority     It  also  rofu&es  to  ton- 
hne  in  ari3   way  the  power  of  the  President  over 
foreign  affairs  or  of  tho  states  over  the  usual  sub- 
jects of  criminal  law     Self-imposed  restraints  in- 
clude c  onsideraticm  of  a  c  onstitutional  issue  only  if 
thp  rn,8f  (  annot  be  considered  on  other  grounds  and 
formulation  of  the  constitutional  decision  in  the 
narrowest  tomis    The  court  prefers  even  a  strained 
interpretation  of  a  statute  if  it  may  thereby   be 
found  constitutional.   The  history  of  the  Supreme 
Court  reflects  the  development  of  the  American 
economy,  the  alteration  of  political  views,  and  the 
evolution  of  the  Federal  structure     In  its  earliest 
years  the  court  had  little  busmene  to  transact 
Much  of  the  time  of  the  justices  was  consumed  in 
Appearing  on  the  Federal  courts  of  appeal  in  the 
judicial  circuits  assigned  to  them    This  obligation 
of  circuit  riding  was  later  to  interfere  seriously  with 
the  performance  of  the  court's  more  important 
business    For  the  most  part  the  full  bench —  sitting 
first  in  New  York  city,  then  in  Philadelphia,  finally 
in  Washington — was  a  court  of  lant  resort  in  admir- 
alty cases  and  in  cases  arising  out  of  diversity  of 
citusenship    The  court  somewhat  later  decided  (in 
1842  in  Swtft  vs.  Tyson)  that  in  diversity  suits  it 
would  follow  not  state  law  but  a  presumed  Federal 
•common  law     The  status  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  somewhat  uncertain  until  the  tenure  (1801-35) 
of  John   MARSHALL,   the  "great   Chief  Justice." 
Marshall,  a  strong  Federalist,  in   MARBUHY  ve 
MADISON  established  the  right  of  all  courts  to  re- 
fuse enforcement  to  unconstitutional  enactments  of 
Congress.  The  same  power  in  regard  to  state  laws 
was  asserted  in  the  opinion  of  Martin  vs.  Hunter's 
Lessee  (1816)  delivered  by  Justice  Joseph  STORY 
In  other  opinions,  Marshall  further  strengthened 
the  Federalist  position  as  against  those  who  es- 
poused BTATJEB*  HiuHTs     This  is  seen  notably  in 
GIBBONS  vs  OGDKN,  which  interpreted  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  so  as 
substantially  to  increase  the  power  of  Congress 
Marshall's  successor  as  Chief  Justice,  Roger  B 
TANKT,  initiated  a  reaction.   Tanev  helped  to  in- 
e  the  strength  of  the  states  by  advancing  the 


case  the  Supreme  Court  limited  the  scope  of  Fed- 
eral a<  tivity,  it  took  certain  steps  in  the  opposite 
direction  In  the  CONFLICT  OF  LAWS  (juristic  rela- 


example,  tends  to  assume  the  shape  of  a  upbore 
The  phenomenon  is  attributed  to  the  attractive 
forces  acting  between  the  molecules  of  the  liquid 
(cohesion)  Those  molecules  at  the  surface  are 
drawn  with  greater  force  toward  the  center  by  tho 
other  molecules  within  the  liquid  mass  The  sur- 
face then  appears  to  act  like  an  extremely  thin 
membrane,  and  the  small  volume  of  water  making 
up  a  drop  assumes  the  shape  of  a  sphere,  held  con- 
stant when  an  equilibrium  between  the  internal 
pressure  and  that  due  to  surface  tension  is  reached 
Because  of  surface  tension,  various  small  insects 
are  able  to  "skate"  across  the  surface  of  a  pond, 
objects  of  greater  density  than  water  can  be  made 
to  float,  and  molten  lead  when  dropped  into  a  cool 
liquid  forms  suddenly  uito  shot 


tions  between  the  states)  it  announced  many  new 
principles,  and  it  forbade  even  limited  state  taxa- 
tion of  Federal  facilities  but  offered  Congress  fairly 
wide  scope  to  tax  various  state-supported  activi- 
ties The  court  of  the  '40s,  with  seven  appoint- 
ments by  Roosevelt,  was  not  more  unified  than  its  ..^wv.  .„.„.„  „ „ ^ 

predecessor  of  the  '30s  On  the  contrary,  the  per-  surgery,  branch  of  MEDICINE  concerned  with  tho 
ceutage  of  dissents  and  of  special  opinions  was  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  injuries  and  pathological 
greater  than  at  any  previous  time  There  was  less  '  ... 

public  concern j  however,  «mce  the  court  did  not 
invalidate  major  legislation,  while  the  diverse 
views  of  its  members  on  technical  subjects — anti- 
trust and  patent  law,  conflict  of  laws,  taxation — 
maiuly  concerned  lawyers  and  business  In  the 
field  of  civil  rights,  as  protected  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  the  views  of  the  court  did  contuiue  to 
attract  popular  attention  In  May,  1950,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt 


concept  of  POLICE  VOWEB  as  overriding  apparent      were  Hugo  Black,  Stanley  Reed,  Kobert  11.  Jack-     other  disordeis),  lotting  blood,  opening  abscesses. 
constitutional^ limitations^  their  right  to  make     son,  Felix  Frankfurter,  and  William  O   Douglas,     and  scarifying  the  flesh.    Circumcision  and  othei 


conditions  requiring  operations  by  manual  or  in- 
strumental methods.  Successful  surgerj  demands 
all  the  skill  and  resources  of  the  phi  siciatt  Through 
its  long  history  surgery  underwent  several  changes 
in  status,  emerging  finally  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected of  professions  In  prehistoric  times  sharp- 
ened flints  and  other  t>  harp-edged  devices  wore  used 
to  perform  various  surgic  al  operations  Such  oper- 
ations included  trephining  (removing  circular 
pieces  of  the  skull  in  cases  of  epilepsy  and  certain 
other  disordeis),  lotting  blood,  opening  abscesses. 


laws.  In  the  DRED  SCOTT  C  VSB  he  made  what  many 
persons  considered  an  unwarranted  limitation  of 
Federal  authority  in  forbidding  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  the  U  S  territories  Line  obi's  op- 
position to  Taney's  views  (see  MBRBYMAN,  *,x 
PAHTE)  was  but  one  instance  of  hostility  between 
the  Supreme  Court  and  various  Presidents.  After 
the  adoption  (1868)  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
the  tharacter  of  litigation  before  the  court  was  al- 
tered, and  there  were  many  t  aaes  alleging  that  state 
legislation  took  liberty  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law  or  denied  equal  protec  tion  of  the 
laws  (see  FOURTEENTH  AMENDMENT)  In  the  late 
19th  cent  the  flood  of  litigation  arising  from  all 
caunes  was  de)a\  ing  the  disposition  of  c  asea  up  to 
three  years.  Relief  waa  imperative,  and  finally,  in 
1891,  Congress  created  the  em  uit  courts  of  appeals 
to  give  a  final  hearing  to  most  appeals  and  excused 
the  justices  from  riding  cm  uit  (however,  each  jus- 


Members  appointed  by  President  Truman  were 
Harold  Burton,  Tom  Clark,  Sherman  Minton,  and 
the  Chief  Justice,  Fred  Vmsou  There  is  a  very 
large  literature  on  the  Supreme  Court,  however, 
much  which  was  written  during  the  controversy  of 
the  late  '30s  is  ephemeral  S<  holarly  studies  in- 


clude  Charles    Warren,    The   Su. 


Court   in 


ritualistic  operations  were  later  performed  with 
similar  instruments  There  are  indications  that  in 
Neolithic  times  saws  of  atone  and  bone  were  used  to 
perform  amputations  Nearly  all  major  operations 
were  performed  by  the  au<  lent  Hindus  Knowledge 
of  the  use  of  soporific  potions  to  allay  suffering  can 
be  traced  to  remote  antiquity  Surgery  was  skill- 
fully practiced  by  tho  early  Greeks  and  Romans 
Hippocrates  was  a  competent  surgeon  as  well  as  n 
keenly  observant  diagnostic  lan  Infoc  tion  or  sepsis 
accompanying  surgical  and  other  wounds  was  not 
common  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  Un- 
doubtedly this  was  to  a  large  extent  the  result  of 
the  use,  recommended  by  Hippocrates,  of  only  puie 
or  boiled  water  or  wine  for  irrigating  wounds  and 
the  avoidance  of  greasy  dressings  Clean  matei  ials 
were  employed  for  bandaging,  and  cleanliness  of 
the  hands  and  fingernails  of  the  surgeon  were 

tiee 'stall  heads  one  or  more  circuits)     In  the  early  Yh'e^/jweme  ^Court  '(1*936)*,*  K  "B^robT«tr'&2r  notable  early  surgeons  of  the  famous  medical  sc  hool 

20th  cent  to  manv  the  court  seemed  highly  con-  Eleven  Chief  Justices  (1938),  Wesley  McCune,  The  at  Alexandria    GALEN  contributed  largely  to  tho 

servative  in  its  views    It  showed  ui  general  a  rigid  Nine  Young  Men  (1947).  founding  of  experimental  physiology;  his  numerous 

adherence  to  afore  decisw  (the  rule  that  precedents  Sur,  Lebanon  see  TYRB  works  were  widely  disseminated  and  were  long  m- 

are  to  b«  followed),  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  states  Sura  (soora') ,  river,  540  mi  long,  rising  E  of  Penza,  fluentiai    Among  the  Arabs.  Jews,  and  Nestorian 

from  adopting  laws  which  re«tn<  ted  business  in  its  E  central  RSFSR    It  flows  first  W,  then  NE,  then  Christians  much  that  was  valuable  in  early  surgery 

employment  practices  and  other  activities,  and  N  to  the  Volga,  which  it  joins  W  of  Cheboksary,  was  preserved    However,  in  Europe  there  followed 

little  disposition  to  restrain  the  states  from  restrict-  Except  in  winter,  it  is  navigable  for  400  mi  a  marked  regression  in  surgical  practice  and  knowi- 

mg  civil  liberties    Justices  Lou ia  D  Brandeis  and  Surabaya  or  Soerabaja  (both    soorubl'u,  Dutch  edge.  A  schism  between  the  physician  and  the  sur- 

OhverW.  Holmes  were  commonly  thought  to  stand  sc55raba'ya).  city   (pop    341,675),  on   NE  Java,  geon  developed,  and  surgical  practice  fell  into  the 

out  as  exponents  of  a  minority  liberal  view    The  Indonesia,  on  the  Kali  Mas  river  just  above  its  hands  of  unskilled,  untutored  itinerants,  many  of 

^..^.^m.. — ».„.-  ~ — » — *i.  „...*„,!  *i.~ „*_..  mouth  at  the  western  end  of  Madura  Strait    North  them  charlatans  and  mffians    The  barber-surgeon 

of  the  city  proper  is  its  port,  Tanjungperak,  which  who  performed  tho  usual  functions  of  a  barber  as 


Untied  States  History  (rev  ed  ,  1926)  and  Congress, 
the  Constitution,  and  the  Supreme  Court  (enl.  ed., 
1935) ,  F«Ux  Frankfurter  and  James  M  Landis,  The 
Bvnnese  of  the  Supreme  Court  (1928),  Charles  G 
Haines,  The  American  Doctrine  of  Judicial  Su- 
premacy (M  ed  ,  1932) ,  Louis  Boudin,  Government 
by  Judiciary  (1932);  Andrew  C  McLaughlui,  Con- 
stitutional History  of  the  United  States  (1935), 
Mitchell  Wendell,  Relations  between  the  Federal  and 
State  Courts  (1950)  More  popular  works  are 
Charles  E  Hughes,  The  Sujwtme  Court  of  the 
United  States  (1928),  Ernest  S  Bates,  The  Story  of 


court's  conservatism  apparently  suited  the  tountry 

as  a  whole  until  President  Franklin  1)    KooneveU  ^  r_r ., _      F, 

carne  to  office  and  Congress  passed  ec  onomit  legis-  ships  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  teak,  rubber,  petroleum  well  as  surgical  operations  became  a  common  figure 

lafcon  of  a  far-reaching  and  novel  eharac  ter    Soon  products,  spices,  and  vegetable  oiJa     Indonesia's  especially  in  England  and  France    Guilds  of  bar- 

the  new  laws  were  attacked  on  various  constitu-       ....               .  —                    —                    .  -     • 


tional  grounds,  e  g  ,  that  they  were  unwarranted 
delegations  of  legislative  power  to  the  President 
and  interfered  in  the  exclusive  power  of  the  states 
over  intrastate  commerce.  I  rom  1935  to  1937  the 
court  struck  down  such  major  pieces  of  NEW  DEAL 
legislation  as  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
(in  the  famous  Schechter  Poultry  Case),  the  Agri- 


chief  naval  base  is  at  Ujung,  neai  Tanjungperak,     ber-surgeous  were  organized  in  England,  and  grad- 


it  is  retained  by  the  Dutch  but  supervised  by  In- 
donesian officials  Cluef  rival  of  Batavia  in  sue 
and  commercial  importance,  Surabaya  has  impor- 
tant industries,  including  shipbuilding,  textile 
nulling,  raetalworking,  and  the  manufacture  of 
machinery,  chemicals,  and  rubber  products.  An 
oil  refinery  is  near 


cultural  Adjustment  Act,  and  the  Bituminous  Coal   SuraksrU  or  SoerakarU  (both:  sooritkar'ta),  town 

Act.  Some  of  the  laws  were  condemned  by  five-to-  -—  ---  -- 

four  decisions.    Unalterably  in  the  conservative 
camp   were   Pierce   Butler,   James 


ually  their  status  rose,  not  until  the  18th  cent , 
however,  did  surgery  begin  to  be  placed  on  a  pro- 
fessional level  There  were,  nevertheless,  notable 
figures  in  early  surgery,  among  them  Guy  of 
CHAUUAC  Am  bruise  PAR  A,  trained  as  a  barber- 
surgeon,  became  a  leading  figure  in  medical  history; 
he  contributed  notably  to  the  use  of  rnore  humane 
surgical  methods.  After  the  decline  of  Greek  and 


ied  by  five-to-  (pop.  165,484),  on  central  Java,  Indonesia,  on  the  Roman  civilisation  the  great  scourge  of  surgery 
conservative  Solo  river  and  WSW  of  Surabaya,  Here  is  a  vast  'was  the  almost  inevitable  onset  of  Infection.  The 
McReynoids,  walled  palace,  virtually  a  city  in  itself,  belonging  lack  of  sanitary  facilities  and  the  crowded,  dirty 


Cross  r«f«r«acM  at*  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tk«  key  t«  pro*uad><iQj>  <*<$»  jwe  I> 


cleanliness  in  medical  practice,  but  their  advice  was 
largely  ignored,  even  though  marked  reduction  in 
infection  was  evident  in  their  own  practice  Until 
after  about  the  mid-lfith  cent  .surgery  was  practiced 
only  m  desperate  cases,  so  high  was  the  mortality 
rate.  Not  until  the  introduction  of  antiseptic  meth- 
od* did  surgery  enter  its  modern  phase.  Louis  Pasteur 
established  the  fact  that  microbes  are  responsible 
for  infection  and  disease  Sir  Joseph  Lister  studied 
Pasteur's  work  and  attributed  surgical  infection  to 
the  same  cause,  he  introduced  the  use  of  carbolic 
acid  as  a  cleansing  and  disinfecting  agent  in  an  at- 
tempt to  avoid  sepsis  His  results  in  reducing  infec- 
tion were  dramatic  It  was  found  later  that  the 
carbolic  acid  spray  which  Lister  used  to  c leanse  the 
air  about  the  patient  was  unnec  cssary,  but  the  anti- 
septic treatment  of  instruments  and  other  articles 
in  contact  with  the  patient  continued  until  anti- 
sepsis was  gradually  replaced  by  the  aseptic  meth- 
ods employed  in  modern  hospitals  Ernst  von 
BBSGMAKN  is  credited  with  introducing  steam  steri- 
lization under  pressure  for  treating  instruments 
and  all  other  medical  equipment  used  for  a  surgical 
patient  In  the  late  19th  cent  rubber  gloves  that 

<  ould,  like  the  instruments,  be  sterihzea  came  into 
use  and  thus  prevented  infection  through  the  hands 
of  the  physician.   Because  some  methods  of  seda- 
tion had  been  known  from  early  times,  the  develop- 
ment of  methods  of  ANESTHESIA  was  perhaps  less 
revolutionary  than  the  introduction  of  antisepsis 
However,  the  discovery  of  the  value  of  ether  and 
other  anesthetics  and  of  improved  modern  methods 
of  administration  has  been  of  immeasurable  value. 
Because  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  modern  anes- 
thetists, surgical  feats  of  great  complexity  and  re- 
quiring either  long  or  short  periods  of  anesthesia 
are  facilitated     From  the  time  of  Ephraim  MC- 
DOWELL, when  the  accomplishment  of  a  successful 
abdominal  operation  made  history,  surgery  has 
progressed  to  the  point  where  operations  are  ably 
performed  on  the  heart,  brain,  and  delicate  tissues 
of  the  eye,  as  well  as  on  every  other  part  of  the 
body     Among  the  many  who  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  modern  surgery  with  its  many  fields  of 
specialization  are  Harvey  Willmm  CUSHING,  Wil- 
liam Stewart  HALSTBD,  Sir  Victor  A  H   HORSUSY, 
Emil  Theodor  KOCHBR,  Sir  William  MArKwvw, 
Charles  Horace  MAYO  and  William  James  Mavo, 
Valentine  MOTT,  John  Benjamin  MURPHY,  Philip 
Syng  PHYBICK,  and  James  Marion  SIMS    Surgery  in 
reient  years  has  benefited  by  discoveries  in  many 
fields  of  science   Surgical  instruments  have  evolved 
from  the  crude  earlier  tools  to  meticulously  de- 
signed devices     With  the  development  of  X-ray 
techniques  and  of  the  fluoroscope,  surgery  gained 
probably  its  most  valuable  instruments  of  diag- 
nosis   Studies  resulting  in  an  understanding  of  the 
causes  and  treatment  of  shock,  helped  to  reduce 
postsurgical  mortality     Knowledge  of  the  tech- 
niques of  blood  transfusion  and  of  the  use  of  anti- 

<  lotting  agents  also  reduced  mortality     The  sulfa 
drugs  and  penuillin  and  other  antibiotic  substances 
are  among  recent  aids  to  the  conquering  of  surgical 
and  other  infections    Pi  ASTIC  SURGERY  is  a  special 
field  marked  by  great  progress  in  recent  times    See 
I   H    Flack  (pseud   Harvey  Graham),  The  Story  of 
Singer  y  (193<)),  F  G  Slaughter,  The  New  Science 
of  Surge, y  (1946) 

Surinam  (worhwm',  -nam'),  Dutch  Sunname  (surl- 
na'mu).  much-used  name  for  Dutch  Guiana,  also 
called  Net  her  I  and  Guiana  and  Netherlands  Gui- 
ana See  GUIANA 

Surma  (sur'tnu,  soor'ma),  river  rising  in  Mampur 
state,  India,  and  flowing  c  265  mi  to  the  Meghna 
river  in  East  Bengal  prov  ,  Pakistan  In  India  the 
Surma  forms  part  of  the  border  of  Mampur  and 
Assam  states  and  flows  E-W  across  Assam.  The 
Surma  valley  is  a  rich  agricultural  zono. 

Surratt,  Mary  Eugenia  (suraf),  1820-65,  alleged 
conspirator  in  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, hanged  on  July  7,  1865  A  widow  (her  maiden 
name  was  Jenkins)  who  had  moved  from  Surratts- 
ville  (now  Clinton),  Md.,  to  Washington,  D  C  ,  she 
kept  the  boardmghouse  where  John  Wilkes  BOOTH 
hatched  his  original  plot  to  abduct  the  President, 
which  failed  Booth  had  made  (Dec  .  1864)  the  ac- 
quaintance of  her  son,  John  Harrison  Surratt 
(1844-1916),  a  secret  dispatch  rider  for  the  Con- 
federacy 111  the  Civil 'War.  After  Lincoln's  assassi- 
nation eight  alleged  accomplices  in  Booth's  crime 
were  tried  (May  10- June  29,  1865)  before  a  special 
military  tribunal  Unquestionably  guilty  and  also 
hanged  were  Lewis  Thornton  Powell  (or  Pavne),  a 
half-mad,  Con  federate  ex-soldier,  David  E  Herold, 
a  feeble-minded  youth  of  19,  who  had  fled  with 
Booth  but  had  surrendered,  and  George  A  At- 
zerodt,  a  middle-aged  coathmaker  Samuel  Arnold 
and  Michael  O'LaughUn,  Confederate  ex-soldiers 
from  Maryland  who  had  taken  part  in  the  at- 
tempted abduction  but  not  in  the  assassination, 
were  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment,  as  was  Dr. 
Samuel  A.  MUDD,  who  had  set  Booth's  broken  leg. 
Edward  Spangler,  a  sceneshifter  at  Ford's  Theater, 
t'harged  with  abetting  Booth's  escape,  was  given 
six  years.  O'LaughUn  died  ( 1867)  of  yellow  fever  in 
the  Dry  Tortugaa,  but  President  Andrew  Johnson 
pardoned  the  other  throe  m  1869.  After  his  cap- 
ture, young  Surratt,  who  had  flod  when  the  abduo 
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tion  plot  failed,  was  tried  (June  10- A  UK  10,  1867) 
before  a  civil  court  Although  the  jury  stood  eight 
to  four  for  acquittal,  he  was  not  released  from 
prison  until  June,  1868  Later  that  year  the  gov- 
ernment nol-prossed  the  indictment  against  him 
The  hanging  of  his  mother  is  generally  considered 
to  have  been  a  gross  miscarriage  of  j ustice  Legally, 
the  military  tribunal  doubtless  lacked  jurisdiction 
in  the  case,  but  this  argument  of  defense  counsel 
Keverdy  Johnson  and  Gen  Thomas  Ewing  was  un- 
successful, as  were  most  of  their  other  pleas  during 
the  course  of  the  highly  irregular  nroc  codings  The 
prosecution,  headed  by  Judge  Advocate  General 
Joseph  HOLT,  never  did  establish  that  Mrs  Surratt 
even  knew  (although  she  might  have  known)  of  the 
abduction  plot,  und  it  now  seems  certain  that  she 
was  not  a  party  to  the  assassination  plans  Sec- 
retary of  War  Edwin  M  STANTON  suppressed, 
among  other  evidence,  Booth's  captured  chary, 
which  completely  refuted  the  charge  in  the  indict- 
ment that  the  defendants  had  conspired  with  Jef- 
ferson Davis  and  other  Confederate  leaders  in  a 
general  plot  to  kill  Lincoln  When,  in  the  course 
of  the  impeachment  proceedings  against  President 
Johnson,  Stanton  was  fore  ed  to  produce  the  hitherto 
unknown  diary,  even  some  radical  Republicans 
condemned  the  prosecution  for  having  perverted 
justice  in  the  case  of  Mrs  Surratt.  Her  son's  subse- 
quent release  confirmed  the  impression  of  her  inno- 
cence Bravely  accepting  her  fate,  she  became  an 
appealing  character,  the  subject  of  several  plays, 
e  g  ,  John  Patrick's  Story  of  Maty  Surratt  (1947). 
See  D  M.  Do  Witt,  The  Judicial  Murder  of  Mary 
E.  Surratt  (1895),  H  J  Campbell,  The  Case  for 
Mrs  Surratt  (1943) 

surrealism  (sure'uttzm),  hterary  and  art  movement, 
influenced  by  Freudiamam  and  dedicated  to  the 
expression  of  imagination  as  revealed  in  dreams, 
free  of  conscious  control  It  was  founded  (1924)  m 
Paris  by  Andre  Breton,  with  his  Matufeste  du  «ur- 
rtolisme,  but  its  ancestry  is  traced  to  Baudelaire 
and  Rimbaud,  and  many  of  its  adherents  had  be- 
longed to  Dadaism  In  literature  surrealism  was 
confined  almost  exclusive!)  to  Franco,  besides 
Breton  its  major  (exponents  included  Loum  Aragon 
and  Paul  Eluard  In  art  the  movement  became 
extremely  dominant  in  the  1920s  and  1930s  and 
was  internationally  practiced  with  nian>  and  varied 
forms  of  expression.  Salvador  Dali  and  Yves 
Tanguy  used  symbolic  dreamlike  objects,  such  as 
melting  watches  and  huge  metronomes,  meticu- 
lously painted  and  arranged  in  a  recognizable 
composition,  others,  such  as  Marc  Chagall  and 
Giorgio  de  Chinco,  set  their  figures  in  a  composition 
of  fantasy  and  free  imagination  to  create  a  dream- 
like atmosphere,  another  school,  Represented  by 
such  artists  as  Joan  Mir6  and  Marcel  Du<  hamp, 
attempted  to  represent  spontaneous  thought,  or 
psychic  automatism,  using  abstract,  or  so-called 
automatic,  form  and  composition  to  achieve  this 
purpose  In  an  artist  such  as  Max  Ernst  these 
theories  are  found  in  combination  Surrealism  has 
also  been  employed  in  moving  pictures  by  Man 
Ray,  the  poet  Jean  Cottcau,  and  other*  See  David 
Gaacoyne,  A  Survey  of  Surrealism  (1935),  II,  E. 
Read,  ed  ,  Surrealism  (1936),  G  K  Lemaitre, 
From  Cubism  to  Surrnatutin  in  French  Literature 
(1941),  A  E  Balakian,  Literary  Origins  of  Sur- 
lealunn  (1947) 

Surrey,  Henry  Howard,  earl  of,  c  1517-1547,  Eng- 
lish poet  and  soldier,  son  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
He  was  arrested  by  his  enemies  on  a  questionable 
charge  of  treason,  convicted,  and  beheaded  Strong- 
ly influenced  by  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
Surrey  introduced  into  English  poetry  new  verse 
forms,  chief  among  them  blank  verse,  which  he 
used  in  his  translation  of  Books  II  and  IV  of  Ver- 
gil's Aaneul  Forty  of  Surrey's  poems  appeared  in 
Richard  Tottel's  miscellany  (1557),  and  he  was  the 
only  poet  mentioned  on  the  title  page. 

Surrey,  inland  county  (722  sq  nu  ,  1931  pop 
1,180,878;  1948  estimated  pop  1,571,900),  S 
England.  The  count>  town  is  Guildford  The 
terrain  is  marked  by  the  North  Downs,  whu  h  cross 
the  county  from  east  to  west  To  the  north  the 
land  slopes  gently  downward  to  the  Thames,  into 
which  flow  the  Wey  and  the  Mole,  Surrey 's  prin- 
cipal streams  The  southern  slopes  of  the  Downs, 
descending  to  the  Weald,  are  more  rugged  It  is 
one  of  the  "Home  Counties"  around  London,  and 
the  urbanisation  of  the  northern  portions  has  been 
steadily  increasing,  but  there  are  still  attractive 
woodland  areas  to  the  south.  Outside  the  resi- 
dential areas  it  is  primarily  an  agricultural  county, 
its  main  occupations  are  daily  farming  and  sheep 
raising,  with  some  manufacture  of  woolen  goods 
and  drugs.  The  city  of  Croydon  is  the  site  of  one 
of  the  world's  great  airports,  Wimbledon  is  famous 
as  the  locale  ol  international  tennis  matches,  Ep- 
som is  famous  for  its  horse  racing,  and  Kew  for  its 
botanical  gardens  At  Runny  tuede,  on  the  Thames, 
King  John  signed  the  Magna  Carta  in  1215.  In 
Anglo-Saxon  times  Surrey  was  variously  under  the 
dominion  of  Mercia  and  Wossex  and  was  overrun 
in  the  9th  cent,  by  the  Danes  The  boundaries  of 
the  shire  were  established  about  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  See  Victoria  History  of  Surrey 
(4  volsn  1902-12). 


SURVEYING 

Sttrt»«»,  Robert  Smith  (sur'tPz),  1803-64,  English 
novelist  He  created  John  Jorrocks,  the  sporting 
grocer,  who  appears  in  I < Tracks'  Jaunts  and  Jollities 
(1838) ,  a  series  of  humorous  sketches  first  published 
m  the  New  Sporting  Magazine  which  Surtoes  hod 
helped  to  found  in  18«U  Handlfy  Cross  (1843)  con- 
tinued the  career  of  Jorrocks  Later  works  of  Sui- 
toes,  all  published  anonymously,  include  Hawbuck 

[Grange  (IK47),  HiUingdon  Hall  (1845),  Mr  Sponge's 
Sporting  Tour  (1853),  "Ask  Mamma"  (1858),  Plain 
or  liinylfttf  (1860).  and  Mr  Facey  Romford's 
Hounds  ( 1865)  Surteea  knew  English  hunting  life , 
his  books  have  a  tone  of  lusty  humor  and  hearty 
satire  The  spu  itod  illustrations  of  John  LI.ECH  m- 
ci eased  the  popularity  of  Jonocks  Surtees  wrote 
The  Horannun'H  Manual  (1831),  The  Analysis  of 
the  Hunting  Fuld  (1846),  and  numeious  fugitive 
papers  on  xpoi  t  See  E  D  Cummg,  Robert  Smith 
Surteea  (1924) ,  H  S  Gladstone,  Shooting  with  Sur- 
tees (1928) 

surveying,  the  sc  ienoe  of  finding  the  relative  position 
of  points  on  or  near  the  earth's  surface  Boundaries, 
areas,  elevations,  construe  tion  lines,  and  geographi- 
cal or  artificial  features  are  determined  by  the 
measurement  of  horizontal  and  vertical  distances 
and  angles  and  by  computations  based  in  part  on 
the  principles  of  geometry  and  trigonometry  Field 
work  consists  in  obtaining  data  for  delineation  on 
maps,  charts,  and  profiles  or  m  fixing  points  from 
predetermined  data  Hydrographic  surveying  deals 
with  bodies  of  w  ater  and  coast  lines,  is  recorded  on 
charts,  and  shows  such  features  as  bottom  con- 
tours, channels,  buoys,  and  shoals  Land  surveying 
includes  both  geodetic  surveying,  used  for  large 
areas  and  taking  into  account  the  curvature  of  the 
earth's  surface  (see  GEODBSI),  and  plane  survey- 
ing, in  which  the  earth  is  regarded  as  a  horizontal 
plane.  Plane  surveying  dates  from  ancient  tunes 
and  was  highly  developed  in  Egypt  in  erder  to 
reestablish  boundaries  obliterated^ by  the  overflow 
of  the  Nile  It  played  an  important  role  in  Ameri- 
can history  in  marking  boundaries  for  settlements, 
surveying  was  a  profession  of  distinction — 'both 
Washington  and  Jefferson  worked  for  a  tune  as 
surveyors  Branches  of  surveying  are  named  ac- 
cording to  the  purpose  of  -mrveys,  e  g  ,  topographic 
surveying,  used  to  determine  relief  (see  CONTOUR), 
route  surveying,  mine  surveying,  construction  sur- 
veying, or  according  to  the  method  used,  e  g , 
transit  surveying,  plane-table  surveying,  photo- 
grammetic  surveying  (securing  data  by  photo- 
graphs) Surveys  baaed  on  photographs  are  ee- 
peciallv  useful  in  rugged  or  inaccessible  country  and 
for  reconnaissance  suiveys  for  construction,  map- 
ping, or  military  purposes  In  air  photographs, 
errors  resulting  from  tilt  of  the  airplane  or  arising 
from  distortion  of  giound  relief  mav  be  corrected 
in  part  by  checking  against  control  points  fixed  by 
ground  surveys  aud  by  taking  overlapping  photo- 
graphs and  matching  and  assembling  the  relatively 
undistorted  central  portions  into  a  mosaic.  In 
surveying,  measuiements  may  be  made  directly, 
by  the  use  of  optical  instruments,  bv  computations 
from  known  lines  and  angles,  or  by  combination 
methods  Instruments  used  for  direct  linear  meas- 
urements me  lude  the  G  miter's  c  ham  (know  n  also  as 
the  survevor's  chain),  which  la  66  ft  long  and 
divided  into  100  links,  the  engineer's  chain,  100 
ft  long  and  also  consisting  of  100  links,  the  tape, 
usually  of  steel,  which  has  largely  superseded 
chains,  and  the  i  od  Tapes  and  rods  made  of  Invar 
metal  (an  alloy  of  steel  and  nickel)  are  used  foi 
very  precise  work  because  of  their  low  coefficient 
of  thermal  expansion  The  height  of  points  in  rela- 
tion to  a  datum  line  (usually  mean  sea  level)  is 
measured  with  a  leveling  instrument  consisting  of  a 
telescope  fitted  with  a  spirit  level  and  usually 
mounted  on  a  tripod  It  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  leveling  rod  placed  at  the  point  to  be  meas- 
ured and  sighted  thiough  the  telescope  The 
transit  is  used  to  measure  vertical  and  horizontal 
angles  and  may  be  used  also  for  leveling  It  oon- 
siats  of  over  400  paits,  the  chief  elements  are  a 
telescope  which  can  be  rotated  (transited)  alnnit  a 
homcmtal  and  about  a  vertical  axis,  spirit  levels, 
and  graduated  circles  supplemented  oy  vernier 
scales  Known  also  as  a  transit  theodolite,  it  is  a 
modification  of  the  theodolite,  an  earlier  instrument 
which,  in  its  oiigmal  foim,  could  not  be  rotated  m 
a  vertical  axis  A  plane  table  consists  of  a  di awing 
board  fixed  on  a  tupod  and  equipped  with  an  ali- 
dade (a  rule  combined  with  a  telescope),  used  for 
direct  plotting  of  data  on  a  chart,  it  is  suitable  for 
rapid  work  not  ie<iuiang  a  high  degree  of  precision 
The  stadia  method,  a  rapid  system  useful  in  sur- 
veying inaccessible  teiram  and  in  checking  more 
precise  nieaMii  ements,  consists  in  observing  through 
a  telescope  equipped  with  two  horizontal  cross  hairs 
or  wires  (stadia  hairs)  the  interval  delimited  by 
the  hairs  on  a  calibrated  stadia  rod,  the  interval 
depends  on  the  distance  between  the  rod  and  the 
telescope  See  R  E  Davis  and  F  S  Foote,  Sur- 
veying Theory  and  Practice  (3d  ed  ,  1940),  C.  B. 
Breed  and  G  L  Hosmer,  Principles  and  Praohqe 
of  Surveying  (Vol  I,  8th  ed  .  1945,  Vol  II,  6th  ed., 
1947),  J.  C.  Tr»«y,  Surveying  (lev.  ed.,  1947);  B. 
F  Church  and  A.  O.  Quinn,  Element*  fit  jpboto- 
grammetry  (1048), 
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SUSA 

SUM  (sfl'zu,  su'su),  ancient  city,  capital  of  ELAM. 
The  site  is  SW  of  Disful.  Iran  The  ^city  of  hhes" 
w  called  Shushan  m  the  Bible,  Neh.  1  1,  Esther 
1  2,  Dan  8  2  Its  inhabitant*  wore  called  Susan- 
chites  Destroyed  (7th  cent  B  C  )  by  Assur-bani- 
pal,  Susa  was  revived  in  the  empire  of  the  Achae- 
menid  rulers  of  Persia  Darius  I  and  Artaxerxes  I 
built  magnificent  winter  palaces  here  It  was  later 
thoroughly  Hellemzed  and  continued  prominent  m 
the  Roman  Empire  The  rums  were  excavated  by 
M  A  Dieulafov  and  others  J  J  M  de  Morgan 
discovered  a  stele  of  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  and 
Susa  haa  yielded  many  inscriptions  in  the  unde- 
ciphered  Elamite  language. 

Susa,  Tunisia  see  SOTTSSE 

Susak,  Yugoslavia  seeiiLME 

Susanchites  (su'znkits),  inhabitants  of  SUSA  In 
Elam  Ezra  4  9 

Susanna  (-zan'-)  [Gr  from  Heb  ,-lily]  1  Heroine 
of  a  stoiy  told  in  Dun  13,  a  chapter  placed  in  the 
Apocrypha  in  AV  (see  DANIKL)  Two  elders  at- 
tempt to  seduce  Susanna  and  are  lepulsod,  they 
ac'cui»e  her  of  soliciting  them,  b\it  she  is  saved  from 
punishment  by  the  young  Daniel,  who  traps  tho 
false  accusers  m  discrepancies  in  their  testimony 
Susanna  has  been  a  favorite  subject  of  Christian 
iconography.  2  Woman  who  ministered  to  Josu3. 
Luke  8  3 

Susanville,  city  (1940  pop  1,575,  1948  special  cen- 
sus pop  5,358),  co  seat  of  Lassen  (O  ,  NE  Calif 
It  is  in  a  well-populated  timber,  dairy,  and  grain 
area  Lasson  Junior  College  (coeducational)  is 
here.  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  and  Honey 
Lake  are  near  by 

Susi  (Hfl'sl),  father  of  Gaddi,  a  spy  sent  into  Canaan 
by  Moses  Num  13  11. 

Susiana*  see  ELAM 

Suso,  Heinnch  (hln'rflch  zoo'z5),  c.1295-1366, 
German  mystic  Ho  was  a  Dominican  In  study- 
ing at  Cologne  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
Meister  ECKHART,  whose  writings  he  defended 
against  charges  of  heresy  He  became  a  popular 

K-eacher  and  was  associated  with  Johannes  TAUL&R. 
e  was  at  first  harshly  ascetic,  but  gradually  em- 
phasized detachment  rather  than  tnoi  tification  as 
central  in  tho  Christian  discipline  His  mysticism 
was  expressed  characteristically  in  teims  of  the 
contemporary  literary  romantic  cult  of  the  minne- 
singers This  gave  him  the  epithet  Sweet  Suso 
His  writings  include  Das  Riichlem  der  eungen  Weis- 
heit  [the  little  book  of  eternal  wisdom],  an  auto- 
biography and  a  guide  to  beginners  in  the  spirit 
life,  Dot  Mmnebilchlein  [the  little  book  of  love], 
a  scholarly  defense  of  Ecknart  and  an  attack  on  the 
BEGHARDS  and  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  and 
miscellaneous  sermons  lie  was  beatified  in  1831 
His  autobiography  is  not  of  sure  authenticity,  it 
purports-to  be  made  from  notes  taken  from  his  oral 
accounts  and  then  edited  by  him  See  T  F  Knox, 
The  Life  of  Messed  Heinnch  Suso  by  Himself  (1913) , 
James  M  Clark,  The  (ireat  German  Mystics  (1949) 

suspension,  in  chemistry,  a  mixture  of  a  finely 
divided  solid  and  a  liquid  or  a  gaa  in  which  the 
solid  does  not  enter  into  solution  but  remains  dis- 
persed and  suspended  for  some  time  before  hnally 
settling  out  The  size  of  the  solid  particles  of 
suspensions  are  larger  than  those  of  a  colloid  Fine 
sand  or  finely  ground  <  halk  shaken  up  in  water 
forms  a  suspension  Muddy  water  is  another  ex- 
ample In  any  case,  the  product  resulting  is  not 
homogeneous  as  is  the  case  m  a  true  solution 
Mixtures  of  liquids  in  which  one  is  suspended  in 
another  and  gradually  collects  in  a  layer  either 
above  or  beneath  are  also  known  as  emulsions 
Fine  soot,  dust,  or  other  hnelj  divided  solids  can 
form  suspensions  in  air 

suspension  bridge,  a  bridge  the  footwalk  or  roadway 
of  which  is  suspended  on  chains  or  <  able?  fixed 
between  towers,  piers,  or  other  anchors  This  is  the 
type  of  bridge  most  suited  for  construe  lions  of  large 
span  Primitive  peoples  often  build  suspension 
bridges  in  the  form  of  vines  woven  together  and 
fastened  to  posts  or  trees  on  eat  h  side  of  the  cross- 
ing From  the  vines  a  footwnlk  is  suspended 
Early  suspension  bridges  were  built  in  America  by 
James  Finley  J  A  Roebling  unproved  suspension 
bridges  through  his  development  of  wire  cables 
and  the  adoption  of  stiffening  tiussps  lie  com- 
pleted the  first  bridge  over  tho  Niagara  in  1854 
There  are  fewer  suspension  bridges  than  either 
truss  or  arch  bridges,  hut  the  most  famous  are  of 
this  type  The  Brooklyn  Bridge  across  tho  East 
River  (completed  1883)  was  the  world's  longest 
suspension  bridge  at  the  tune  of  its  construction, 
with  its  main  span  of  1 ,595  5  ft  Examples  of 
modern  suspension-bridge  engineering  are  the 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BRIDGE,  linking  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  the  GOLDEN  GATE  BRIDGE,  San 
Francisco,  and  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay 
Bridge  The  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge 
combines  suspension  with  other  forms  of  construc- 
tion, the  west  bay  crossing  (from  San  Francisco  to 
Yorba  Buena  Island)  consisting  of  two  equal  sus- 
pension bridges,  with  a  common  anchorage  be* 
tween  them,  each  with  a  mam  span  of  2,310  ft. 
Susquehanna  (sfiskwlha'nu),  river,  450  mi  long, 
which  rises  in  two  branches.  The  northern  branch 
(commonly  referred  to  as  the  Busquehanna)  has 
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Its  source  in  Otsogo  Lake,  SE  N.Y ,  and  flows 
southwest  and  southeast  to  a  point  near  Pittston, 
Pa  ,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Lacka wanna  river. 
Then  it  turns  SW  to  Sun  bury,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  West  Branch,  which  rises  in  the  AUeghemes 
and  follows  a  circuitous  course  east  and  southeast. 
The  united  stream,  joined  by  the  Juniata  a  few 
miles  above  Harrisburg,  flows  8  and  SE  into  Mary- 
land and  finally  enters  tho  northern  part  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Md  As  the  river 
traverses  the  anthracite  region,  there  are  many 
mining  and  industrial  cities  on  its  banks — Bmg- 
hamton  and  Owego,  N  Y  ,  Pittston,  Wilkes-Barro, 
Nanticoke,  and  Harrisburg,  Pa ,  among  them. 
Much  of  the  Susquehanna  valley  is  very  beautiful 
The  Federal  government's  plan  for  flood  control 
(approved  1930)  embraces  the  building  of  levees, 
flood  walls,  and  reservoirs  at  points  along  the  river 
and  on  certain  of  its  tributaries 

Susquehanna  Company  or  Susquehannah  Company, 
a  land  company  formed  in  Connecticut  (1753)  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  WYOMING  VALLEY  in 
Pennsylvania  A  tra(  t  of  land  was  pun  based  from 
the  Indiana  in  1754,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  development  Aid  was  sought  in  England, 
where  Ehphalet  DYFH  was  sent  in  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  secure  confirmation  of  tho  land  grant 
(1763-64)  Colonization  from  Connecticut  was 
first  attempted  in  1762  -b3,  but  it  was  1769  before 
any  definite  settlement  was  made  Soon  the  settlers 
were  embroiled  m  troubles  with  tho  rival  settlers 
from  Ponns\  Ivama,  leading  to  the  PENNAMITE 
WARS,  m  which  Zebulon  Burr  &R  led  the  Connecti- 
cut forces  See  J  P  Bovd,  od,  The  Susquehannah 
Company  Papers  (3  vols  ,  1930-31) 

Susquehanna  Depot,  borough  (pop  2,740),  Susquo- 
hanna  co  ,  NE  Pa  ,  NE  of  Montroee,  me  1853. 

Susquehannah  Company:  see  SUSQUEHANNA  COM- 
PANY 

Susquehanna  University*  see  SELINSGROVB,  Pa. 

Stiss,  Hans   see  KULMBACH,  HANS  VON. 

Sussex,  Thomas  Radcliffe,  3d  earl  of,  15267-1583, 
English  nobleman  Styled  Viscount  Fitzwalter 
after  his  father  became  the  2d  earl  of  Sussex 
(1542),  he  served  in  the  army  in  France  and  on 
diplomatic  missions  abroad  In  1554  ho  was  made 
Baron  Fitzwalter,  and  in  1557  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  earl  of  Sussex  He  served  as  lord  deputy 
of  Ireland  under  Mary  I  (1556-58)  and  again  (1559- 
64)  under  Elizabeth,  who  gave  him  the  title  of  lord 
lieutenant  Sussex  was  a  vigorous  general,  although 
he  never  succeeded  in  subduing  Shane  O'Neill,  and 
it  was  during  las  administration  that  English  in- 
fluence was  first  extended  outside  the  Pale  Sus- 
sex's desire  for  Elizabeth  to  marry  outside  England 
brought  him  into  sharp  conflict  with  the  earl  of 
Leicester  His  attempts  to  negotiate  a  marriage 
between  the  queen  and  Arc  hduke  Charles  of  Sty  na, 
brother  of  Emperor  Maximilian  II,  collapsed  in 
1567  In  15o8  Sussex  became  loid  lieutenant  of 
the  north,  and  he  aided  in  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt  (1569-70)  of  the  earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmorland.  He  became  lord  chamberlain 
in  1572 

Sussex,  maritime  county,  S  England,  divided  for 
administrative  purposes  into  Sussex  East  (829  sq. 
mi  ;  1931  pop  54b,864,  1948  estimated  pop 
608,800)  and  Sussex  West  (628  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop. 
222,995,  1948  estimated  pop  310,300)  Tho 
county  town  is  Lewes  The  South  Downs,  low, 
rolling  lulls,  which  cross  the  county  from  east  to 
west  and  terminate  at  Beach v  Head  on  the  coast, 
are  Sussex's  most  notable  geographical  feature  The 
principal  streams  are  the  Arun,  the  Ouse,  the 
Rother,  and  the  Aclur  The  Jong  coast  line  along 
the  English  Channel  is  famous  for  its  resorts,  such 
as  Brighton  and  Eastbourne  It  is  almost  exclusive- 
ly an  agricultural  and  pastoral  region  (dairy 
farming  and  sheep  grazing)  In  Sussex  were  found 
remnants  of  the  primitive  "Piltdown  man  "  There 
are  remains  of  Celtic ,  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman 
occupation  The  old  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons 
(Sussex)  was,  traditionally,  founded  by  King  /Ella 
in  477  Later  the  region  was  incorporated  into 
Wessex  William  I  (William  the  Conqueror) 
landed  at  Pevensey  in  1066  and  defeated  Harold's 
Saxons  at  Hastings  At  Arundel  is  the  seat  of  tho 
dukes  of  Norfolk  Chuhester  is  famous  for  its 
cathedral  See  Arthur  Mee,  Sussex  (1937) 

Sussex,  town  (pop  3,027),  S  N  B  ,  on  the  Ken- 
nebocasis  river  and  NE  of  St  John  It  is  a  trade 
center  for  a  dairy  region  and  manufac  turea  re- 
frigerators, furniture,  and  agricultural  implements. 
Gypsum  and  salt  are  mined  near  by 

Sussex,  borough  (pop  1,478),  NW  N  J  ;  settled 
1734,  me  1902  It  is  a  farm  trade  center 

Sussex,  kingdom  of,  in  ENGLAND  It  was  settled, 
according  to  tradition,  in  477  by  Saxons  under 
Aelle,  who  defeated  the  Celts  m  several  battles  and 
established  toward  the  close  of  the  century  a  brief 
military  supremacy  After  this  time  Sussex  existed 
only  as  a  subkingdom  of  one  of  its  more  powerful 
neighbors  or  as  a  group  of  petty  states  Little  is 
known  of  its  history  for  almost  two  centuries,  but 
the  region  came  to  include  the  modern  Sussex,  E 
Hampshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  The  South 
Saxons  persisted  m  heathenism  generally  until  St. 
Wilfrid  of  York  led  (681-86)  tho  general  conversion 


of  the  people  Conquered  (685-88)  by  Caedwalla  of 
Wessex,  Sussex  remained  subject  to  his  successor, 
Ine  (688-725)  By  771  Offa  of  Mercia  had  con- 
quered all  the  petty  kingdoms  into  which  the  South 
Saxons  were  divided,  and  they  remained  under 
Mercia  until  they  joined  other  eastern  states  in 
submitting  to  Egbert  of  Wessex  in  825  Sussex 
thereafter  existed  as  an  earldom. 

Sutherland,  George,  1862-1942,  Associate  Justice 
of  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  (1922-38),  b  Bucking- 
hamshire, England  He  was  taken  (1864)  by  his 
family '  to  Springville,  Utah.  After  studying  law 
at  the  Umv  of  Michigan,  he  was  admitted  (1883) 
to  the  bar,  practiced  law  in  Utah,  and  was  (1896- 
1900)  a  member  of  the  state  senate  Sutherland 
l>eoame  important  in  Republican  party  politics 
and  served  m  the  House  of  Representatives  (1901- 
2)  and  then  in  the  Senate  (1905-17)  As  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Sutheiland  was 
known  through  the  years  as  a  staunch  conservative 
He  retired  from  the  Supreme  Court  in  1938  He  is 
the  author  of  Constitutional  Power  and  World  Af- 
fairs (1919). 

Sutherland,  county,  Scotland:  see  SUTHERLAND- 

8HIHK. 

Sutherland,  town  (pop  1,046),  S  central  Sask , 
across  the  South  Saskatchewan  from  Saskatoon,  of 
which  it  is  a  suburb  Sutherland  is  a  railroad 
division  point  and  has  a  dominion  forestry  farm 

Sutherland  Falls,  waterfall,  1,904  ft  high,  SW  South 
Island,  New  Zealand,  near  Milford  Sound  in 
Fiordland  National  Park 

Sutherlandshire  (su'dhurltindshfr)  or  Sutherland, 
maritime  (ounty  (2,028  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop  16,101, 
1948  estimated  pop  14,393),  N  Scotland  Tho 
county  town  is  Dornoch  The  Atlantic  coast  lino 
is  extremely  irregular  and  deeply  indented  by  sea 
lochs,  Dornoch  Firth  forms  part  of  tho  southern 
end  of  the  North  Sea  The  area  is  almost  entirely 
mountainous,  largely  covered  with  moors  and  for- 
ests The  poor  soil,  heavy  rainfall,  and  low  tem- 
perature make  farming  difficult  The  <  hief  occupa- 
tion of  the  sparsely  populated  region  is  sheep  graz- 
ing The  deer  forests,  grouse  moors,  and  excellent 
fishing  make  the  distru  t  a  popular  one  with  sports- 
men The  1st  duke  of  Sutherland  attempted,  early 
in  the  19th  cent  ,  to  remove  the  poverty-stricken 
crofters  from  tho  interior  to  the  <  oast  and  to  Amer- 
ica The  county  was  the  "Southern  Land"  of  the 
Norsemen,  who  occupied  it  in  the  llth  cent,  and 
held  it  for  about  100  years 

Sutlej  (sut'lfj),  river  rising  m  SW  Tibet  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  c  15,200  ft  and  flowing  c  900  mi  to  the 
Indus  river  in  Pakistan  In  India  tho  Sutlej  flows 
W  through  Himachal  Pradesh  and  Bilaspur  state 
Turning  southwest,"  it  receives  the  Bens  river  and 
forms  part  of  the  border  of  Punjab  state,  India, 
and  West  Punjab  prov ,  Pakistan  In  Pakistan 
(where  its  course  marks  the  boundary  of  West 
Punjab  and  Bahawalpur)  it  receives  the  Chenab. 
which  has  already  been  joined  by  the  Jheluni  and 
Ravi  rivers  The  resultant  stream,  which  collects 
the  waters  of  all  tho  five  rivers  of  the  PUNJAB,  is 
often  called  tho  Panjnad  [five  riveis]  The  Sutlej 
accommodates  small  vessels  and  fut tushes  water 
fornngation 

sutra   see  SANSKRIT  LITERATURE 

Sutro,  Adolph  Heinnch  Joseph  (soo'tro),  1830-98, 
German- American  engineer,  b  Aachen,  Germany. 
In  1850  he  emigrated  to  America,  settling  in  Cali- 
fornia His  most  important  engineering  achieve- 
ment was  the  famous  Hutro  Tunnel,  extending  sev- 
eral miles  into  Mt  Davidson  to  the  COMSTOCK 
LODE  and  providing  ventilation,  drainage,  and 
transportation  Returning  ( 1879)  to  San  Francisco, 
he  invested  in  real  estate,  laid  out  Sutro  Heights, 
and  was  elected  mayor  for  the  \  ears  1 894-96  on  the 
Populist  ticket  He  wrote  The  Mineral  Resources 
oftke  United  States  (1868) 

suttee  (sn'te',  su'te*)  [Sanskrit  «atf«wifo),  funeral 
practice  of  Hindus,  formerly  found  in  India,  ac  cord- 
ing to  which  the  widow  sacrificed  herself  on  her 
husband's  pyre  The  purpose  was  to  help  her  soul 
and  his  in  the  world  to  come,  but  the  prac  tice  was 
encouraged  by  the  treatment  accorded  widows  by 
Hindus  Practices  similar  to  suttee  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  suttee  may  have  been 
taken  over  by  Hinduism  from  a  more  ancient 
source.  At  any  rate,  the  Vedic  texts  used  by  Hin- 
dus to  support  the  practice  are  probably  properly 
to  be  read  in  no  such  sense  Suttee  was  abolished 
by  law  in  British  India  in  1829 

Sutter,  John  Augustus,  1803-80,  American  frontiers- 
man, b  Kandern,  Baden,  of  Swiss  parents  His 
original  name  was  Johann  August  Sutor  He  came 
to  America  in  1834,  went  to  St.  Louis,  then  to 
Santa  Fe  Fired  with  a  desire  to  go  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  ho  went  to  the  Oregon  country  and  entered 
the  coastwise  trade  in  the  Northwest,  going  to  tho 
Hawaiian  Islands,  to  Sitka,  and  finally  (1839)  to 
California  He  settled  in  the  Sacramento  valley, 
became  the  proprietor  of  a  large  and  rich  colony, 
known  as  New  Helvetia,  and  built  Sutter 's  Fort 
(see  SACRAMENTO)  He  was  rich  and  powerful  and 
helped  newcomers  to  California,  such  as  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Donner  Party.  In  1848  his  partner  in 
a  sawmill  venture,  James  W.  MARSHALL,  found 
gold  at  Butter's  Mill  (see  COLOMA),  The  news 


Cross  refareacM  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Th*  key  to  pronunciation  f«c«  p*f  e  1. 


spread,  and  gold-mad  crowds  poured  across  the 
continent  in  the  rush  of  '40  They  killed  Butter's 
cattle  and  swarmed  over  his  lands  hunting  for  gold 
Mis  struggle  against  them  was  vain,  and  General 
Butter  moved  back  to  Pennsylvania,  a  rumod  man, 
in  1873.  He  had  a  pension  from  California,  and  to 
the  end  he  hoped  vainly  that  the  U  8.  Congress 
would  reimburse  him  for  his  services  and  for  the 
lands  to  which  he  had  had  a  claim  that  was  disal- 
lowed by  the  U  8  Supreme  Court  Original  mate- 
rials are  to  be  found  in  Erwin  G  Gudde,  Sutler's 
Own  Story  (1936),  in  New  Helvetia  Diary  (1939), 
and  in  Butter's  Statement  regarding  Early  California 
Experiences  (ed  by  Allan  R  Ottley,  1943)  See 
biographies  by  Julian  Dana  (1934),  J.  P.  Zollinger 
(1939),  and  M  K  Wilbur  (1949) 

Suiter  Creek,  city  (pop  1,134),  central  Calif  ,  E8E 
of  Sacramento,  in  a  gold-mining  region  ,  inc.  1874 
Lei  and  Stanford  made  his  fortune  here 

Suttner,  Bertha  (Kinsky),  Baroness  von  (ber'ta, 
fun  zrlot'nur),  1843-1914,  Austrian  novelist, 
chiefly  known  as  an  ardent  pacifist  Through  the 
medium  of  novels  she  struggled  for  the  abolition 
of  war  and  was  awarded  the  1905  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  Her  best-known  work  is  the  novel  Lay 
Down  Your  Arms  (1889,  Eng  tr  ,  1906)  Her 
memoirs  (1909)  appeared  in  English  translation  in 
1910 

Sutton.  1  Village  (pop  1,051),  S  Ont  ,  just  8  of 
Lake  Simcoe,  in  a  dairying  and  mixed  farming  area 


, 

8  Village  (pop    1,118),  S  Que  ,  on  the  Missisquoi 
river  and  SSE  of  Granby,  in  a  lumbering  and  dairy- 

region 

ton  1  Town  (pop  2,749),  8  Mass  ,  S  of  Wor- 
ster, settled  c  1715  Woolen  goods  are  produced. 
state  park  and  forest  are  here  2  City  (pop 


ing  regioi 

Sutton     1  Town  (j 
cester, 

1,403),SE  Nebr  ,  Eof  Hastings,  ma  prauie  region, 
settled  1869  3  Trading  town  (pop  1,083),  co  seat 
of  Biaxton  co  ,  central  W  Yu  ,  on  the  Elk  liver  and 
SSW  of  Clarksburg,  in  a  faun  sec  tion,  me  1826 

Sutton  Coldfield,  munic  ipal  borough  (1931  pop 
29,928,  1947  estimated  pop  45,870),  Warwick- 
shire, England,  NE  of  Birmingham,  of  which  it  is  a 
lesidential  suburb  and  vacation  lesort  Sutton 
Paik  (over  2,000  acres)  is  a  public  recreation 
ground  The  moated  New  Hall  elates  from  the 
13th  cent 

Sutton-in-Ashfield,  urban  district  (1931  pop  25,153, 
1947  estimated  pop  39,790),  Nottinghamshire, 
England,  SW  of  Mansfield  It  has  c  oal  mines,  lime 
works,  and  lac  e  and  hosiery  fac  tones  The  Churc  h 
of  St  Mary  Magdalene  dates  partly  from  the  12th 
and  14th  c  ent  Stone  Age  burial  grounds  have  been 
found  here 

Su  Tung-po  or  Su  T'ung-po  (both  soo'  tc5ong'-p6'), 
10  ib-  1101,  (  hmese  poet  He  was  born  in  present- 
daj  Szechwan  prov  of  a  family  which  had  made 
notable  contributions  to  literature  His  outstand- 
ing performance  on  the  imperial  civil  service  ex- 
aminations earlv  aroused  the  emperor's  interest  in 
him  Su  occupied  many  official  posts,  rising  to 
president  of  the  board  of  rites  (whic  h  regulated  im- 
perial ceremonies  and  worship)  for  a  few  months  in 
1091  Another  of  his  achievements  was  designing 
the  parks  whic  h  sut  round  Lake  Si  in  Hangchow 
Often  he  lost  his  position  and  was  subjected  to 
terms  of  exile  for  his  satiric  verses  arid  for  his  op- 
position  to  official  policy  Su  is  generally  consid- 
ered the  greatest  poet  of  the  T'ang  dynasty 
Through  the  strict  forms  of  his  work  there  fre- 
quentl\  breathes  a  spirit  of  regret  for  the  evanes- 
cence of  beaut>  and  the  limited  span  of  life  Habit- 
ually, even  in  j  outh,  he  described  himself  as  an  old, 
disappointed  man  Yet  counteracting  this  melan- 
choly is  a  vivid  intuition  of  identity  with  all  being 
Su  is  also  noted  for  his  /M,  satiric  poems  in  a  rough 
meter  approaching  free  verse,  and  for  letters,  es- 
says, and  official  reports  See  translations  by 
Cyul  D  Le  Gros  Clark  (1931,  1936),  Lin  Yutang, 
Gay  Genius  the  Life  and  Times  of  Su  Tungpo 
(1947) 

Suva  (soo'va),  town  (pop  11,398,  Greater  Suva 
pop  23,513),  on  Viti  Levu,  capital  of  the  British 
colony  of  Fiji  A  port  of  call  for  British  and 
American  steamship  lines  on  the  south  c  oast  of  the 
island,  it  also  has  plane  service  It  has  coconut-oil 
and  soap  factories  and  expoits  sugar,  copra,  gold, 
and  tropical  fruits  The  Central  Medical  School 
(1928)  for  training  native  doctors  is  here 

Suvarov,  Aleksandr  Vasilyevich  (ulytksiin'dur  vus6'- 
lyuvlch  s5ov6'ruf),  1729-1800,  Russian  field  mar- 
shal He  entered  the  army  as  a  boy  and  rose  from 
the  ranks  Ho  fought  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War 
of  1768-74,  suppressed  the  rebellion  of  Pugachev 
in  1775,  and  was  created  count  for  his  victories  in 
the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1787-92,  notably  at 
Focsam,  on  the  Rimnik,  and  at  Ismail,  which  he 
captured  m  1790  In  1794  Suvarov  commanded 
the  Russian  army  of  intervention  in  Poland.  In  a 
swift  campaign,  culminating  in  the  battle  of  Praga 
and  the  capture  of  Warsaw,  he  crushed  the  Polish 
resistance  fed  by  Kosciusko  Suvarov's  reputation 
reached  its  peak  in  the  war  of  the  second  coalition 
(see  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  WARS)  in  1798-99. 
Commanding  the  Austro-Russian  forces  m  Italy, 
he  defeated  the  French  at  Cassano,  took  Milan  and 
Turin,  and  routed  the  French  on  the  Trebbia  and 
at  Novi.  Having  driven  the  French  out  of  N  Italy, 


1928 

Suvarov  crossed  into  Switzerland  over  the  St  Gott- 
hard  in  order  to  join  the  forces  of  General  Korsakov 
and  Archduke  Charles  and  to  drive  Massena  out  of 
Switzerland  The  plan  miscarried  completely  be- 
cause of  the  interference — due  to  political  motives 
— of  the  Austrian  government  with  the  allied  strat- 
egy Before  Suvarov  could  join  Korsakov,  Arch- 
duke Charles  and  IUH  Austrian  forces  had  been  or- 
dered to  the  Rhine  Korsakov's  Russians  were  out- 
numbered and  were  defeated  by  Massena  at  Zurich 
(Sept ,  1799)  Suvarov  was  still  struggling  through 
the  almost  impassable  terrain  of  c  cntral  Switzer- 
land when  news  of  Korsakov's  disaster  reached 
him  Harassed  by  the  French,  he  succeeded  in 
leading  his  half-starved  and  ragged  troops  into  the 
Gmons  and  from  there  to  Lmdau  He  refused  to 
participate  in  further  action  with  the  Austrians, 
and  shortly  afterward  Russia  withdrew  from  the 
war  For  his  exploits  in  Italy  he  was  created  Prince 
Itahski  Suvarov  was  idolized  by  his  men,  and  he 
was  able  to  mold  them  into  a  unified  fighting  body 
He  demanded  discipline  and  sacrifice,  but  his  will- 
ingness to  let  his  soldiers  reap  the  fruit  of  victory 
gave  Russian  troops  a  bad  reputation  throughout 
Euiope  He  was  never  defeated  m  battle,  and  he 
ascribed  his  success  to  the  simple  principle  of  "in- 
tuition, rapidity,  impact  "  One  of  the  great  gen- 
erals of  modern  tunes,  Suvarov  is  particularly  re- 
vered in  Soviet  Russia,  where  one  of  the  highest 
military  decorations  was  named  after  him 

Suwalki  Pol  Suwalki  (soowJ,'  ooke),  Rus  Suvalki 
(sooval'ke),  Ger  Sudauen  (zoodou'un),  town  (pop 
13,670),  NE  Poland  It  oiigmated  (15th  cent) 
as  a  Lithuanian  settlement  Situated  where  Po- 
land, East  Prussia,  Lithuania,  and  Belorussia 
meet,  Suwalki  often  changed  hands  It  passed  to 
Piussia  in  1795  and  to  the  Russian  Empire  in  1815 
The  town  reverted  to  Poland  in  1921  During  the 
Second  World  War  it  was  incoiporated  into  the 
USSR  (1939)  and  East  Piussia  (1941)  An  agree- 
ment granting  Vilna  to  the  Lithuanians  was  signed 
here  (1920)  by  the  Poles,  but  did  not  take  effect 
Chiefly  a  trade  center,  Suwalki  also  has  electrical 
and  food  industries 

Suwannee  (swo'ne,  swa'-),  river,  c  250  mi  long, 
rising  in  Okefenokee  Swamp,  8E  Ga  ,  and  winding 
genoially  S  through  N  Florida  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co Its  name  was  used  by  chance  in  Stephen  Foster's 
famous  song  Old  Folks  at  Home  or  Swanee  Rivtr 

Suzdal  (Bobz'dul),  city  (pop  6,904),  central  Euro- 
pean RSFSR,  ENE  of  Mos<  ow  and  c  20  mi  N  of 
Vladimir  Founded  in  1028,  it  became  (12th  cent ) 
an  important  city  of  the  grand  due  hy  of  Vladimir- 
Suzdal  (see  VLADIMIK)  and  a  religious  center  of  NE 
Russia  It  was  destroyed  m  1328  by  the  Tatars 
and  never  lecoverod  its  importance  In  1451  it 
passed  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Moscow  buzdul 
has  an  ancient  kremlin  containing  a  cathedral  and 
a  monastery,  both  from  the  13th  cent  ,  and  there 
ai  e  tw  o  walled  monasteries  north  of  the,c  ity  There 
is  a  textile  industry  (flax  production  and  clothing) 

suzerainty  (soo'zurunt£,  soo'zuran'te),  in  interna- 
tional law,  a  relationship  between  states  analogous 
to  that  between  lord  and  vassal  under  FEUDALISM 
A  vassal  state  arises  when  an  area  formerly  under 
central  authority  is  ace  orded  a  considerable  degree 
of  autonomy  It  is  thus  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
PROTECTORATE,  whu  h  is  a  formerh  independent 
state  brought  to  some  degree  under  the  control  of  a 
more  powerful  state  In  their  international  posi- 
tion, however,  vassal  states  and  protectorates  are 
nearly  undistmguishable  The  creation  of  vassal 
states  usually  follows  the  partial  disruption  of  a 
large  country,  e  g  ,  the  Ottoman  Empire  If  the 
disruption  proceeds,  however,  as  it  did  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire  the  vassal  states  eventually  attain 
complete  independence  There  are  probably  today 
no  c  lear  examples  of  international  suzerainty 

Suzuki,  Bunji  (boon'  jc  soo'zooke),  1885-,  Japanese 
labor  leader.  Ho  founded  the  Yuaikai  (Friendly 
Society)  an  early  labor  union,  in  1912,  and  later  he 
was  president  of  the  Japan  federation  of  labor  He 
was  an  adviser  to  the  Social  Mass  party  and  served 
several  terms  in  the  diet 

Suzuki,  Kantaro,  Baron  (kantaro'),  1867-1948,  Jap- 
anese admiral  An  opponent  of  any  peace  terms  in 
the  Second  World  War,  he  served  briefly  as  prime 
minister  after  April,  1945,  resigning  on  Aug  15, 
the  day  after  announcement  of  Japan's  surrender 

Suzzallo,  Henry  (soo'zulo),  1875-1933,  American 
educator,  b  San  Jose,  Calif  ,  grad  Stanford,  1899, 
and  Columbia  (M  A  ,  1902,  Ph  D  ,  1905)  He 
taught  at  Stanford  and  at  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia, where  he  was  professor  of  the  philosophy  of 
education  (1909-15)  From  1915  to  1926  he  was 
president  of  the  Umv  of  Washington  and  after 
serving  for  three  years  as  specialist  in  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching  was  its  president  from  1930  until 
his  death  He  wrote  Our  Faith  in  Education  ( 1 924) 
from  1909  he  edited  the  "Riverside  Educational 
Monographs  " 

Svalbard'  see  SPITSBERGEN. 

Svanetia  (svane'shu),  mountainous  region,  NW 
Georgian  SSR,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Great- 
er Caucasus  It  is  very  difficult  of  access,  and  its 
inhabitants,  the  Svans,  have  been  little  touched  by 
modern  civilisation.  They  speak  a  South  Cau- 


SVERRE 

casian  language,  like  the  Georgians.  The  Svanetian 
Range,  a  spur  of  the  central  Greater  Caucasus, 
extends  c  60  mi  west  from  the  main  range  near  the 
Dykh-Tau  and  rises  to  13,120  ft 

Sveaborg,  Finland  see  SUOMENLINNA. 

Svealand  or  Sveanke   see  SWEDEN 

Svedberg,  Theodor  (ta'od&r  svad'beryu),  1884-, 
Swedish  chemist  He  is  known  also  as  The  Sved- 
berg In  1912  he  became  professor  at  the  Umv  of 
Uppsala  For  his  fundamental  research  on  colloid 
chemistry  he  received  the  1926  Nobel  Prize  in 
Chemistry  He  has  studied  especially  the  giant 
protein  molecules,  evolving  for  this  work  an  ul- 
tracentrifuge  He  wrote  Colloid  Chemistry  (1924; 
2d  ed ,  1928)  and  18  co-author  of  The  Ultra- 
centrifuge  (1940) 

Svem  see  SWI^YN 

Svendborg  (sven'bdr),  city  (pop  21,356),  S  Fyn 
island,  Denmark  It  is  an  important  shipping  cen- 
ter and  has  shipyards,  breweries,  machinery  plants, 
and  textile  manufac  tures  Svendborg  grew  around 
a  13th-century  castle  and  has  two  churches  dating 
from  the  14th  cent 

Sverdlovsk  (svylrdlof sk') ,  city  (1926  pop  136,421; 
1939  pop  425,544,  194(>  estimated  pop  600,000), 
capital  of  Sverdlovsk  oblast,  RSFSR,  in  the  eastern 
foothills  of  the  contra!  Urals  Until  1924  it  was 
named  Ekaterinburg  or  Yekaterinburg  Sverd- 
lovsk is  the  leading  industrial  city  of  the  Urals  and 
a  major  mac  hirie-buildmg  center  of  the  USSR.  It 
also  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
RR  and  the  seat  of  a  university  and  of  numerous 
medical,  techmc  al,  and  sc  lentific  institutes  and 
schools  There  are  two  cathedrals  dating  from  the 
18th  cent  ,  several  museums  and  art  galleries,  and 
an  opera  house  The  city  was  founded  in  1722  as  a 
fortress  and  was  originally  named  for  Empress 
Catherine  I  Its  earliest  ironworks  were  built  in 
1725  Later  in  the  18th  cent  it  developed  as  a 
gold-mining  town  and  as  a  resettlement  center  for 
Siberia-bound  colonists  Its  metallurgical  indus- 
tries grew  in  the  19th  cent  and  gained  importance 
after  the  construction  of  the  Trans-Siberian  RR 
Here  in  1918  Emperor  Nicholas  II  and  his  family 
were  shot  by  the  Bolsheviks  Later  in  the  Russian 
c  ivil  war  the  city  was  occ  upied  by  the  Whites  under 
Kolchak  It  was  renamed  in  memory  of  the  Bol- 
shevik leader  Yakov  Sverdlov  and  grew  in  indus- 
trial importance  under  the  Soviet  regime  The 
transfer  of  much  Russian  industry  to  the  Urals 
during  the  Sec  ond  World  W  ar  resulted  in  further 
expansion  Its  largest  plant  is  the  Uralmash  works, 
constructed  in  19J3,  which  produces  heavy  metal- 
lurgical and  mining  equipment 

Sverdrup,  Harald  Ulnk  (ha'ral  ool'rlk  svcVdroop), 
1888-,  Noiwegian  oc  eanographer  and  meteorolo- 
gist He  was  in  charge  of  the  scientific  work  on  the 
Maud  for  Amundsen's  arctic  expeditions  (1917- 
25)  and  on  the  Nautilus  for  the  Wilkms-Ellsworth 
submarine  arctic  expedition  (1931)  He  was  pro- 
fessor in  Bergen  at  the  Geoph\  steal  Institute 
(1926-30)  and  at  the  Christian  Micholscn  Institute 
(1931-36)  and  was  professor  (1936-48)  at  the  Umv 
of  California  and  dnectoi  of  the  Scripps  Institution 
of  Oceanography  In  1948  he  became  professor  of 
geophjsics  and  dircctoi  of  the  Norwegian  Polar 
Institute,  Oslo  He  wrote  Oceanography  for 
Meteorologists  (1942)  and  is  co-author  of  The 
Oceans  (1942) 

Sverdrup,  Johan  (\6hun'),  1816-92,  Norwegian 
statesman  As  member  of  the  Storting  (1851-84) 
and  as  prime  minister  (1884-89)  he  successfully 
advocated  parliamentary  government  with  minis- 
terial responsibility ,  trial  b>  jurj  ,  and  the  political 
and  social  adyanc  ernent  of  the  farmers  His  party, 
the  Left,  founded  in  1869,  united  the  various  oppo- 
sition groups  into  a  single  powerful  majority  In 
1880,  when  Sverdrup's  bill  for  seating  the  ministers 
m  the  Storting,  though  carried  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  was  vetoed  by  King  Osc  ar  II,  Sver- 
drup submitted  a  resolution  waiving  the  ro\  al  veto. 
The  Storting  approved  the  resolution  The  con- 
stitutional struggle  over  the  \eto  question  contin- 
ued until  1884,  when  the  opposition  succeeded  in 
having  the  Conservative  cabinet  impeached  by  a 
special  tribunal  Sverdrup  became  premier,  and 
the  cabinet  was  seated  in  the  Storting  Sverdrup 
failed  to  satisfy  the  extremist  wing  of  hia  party  and 
resigned  in  1889 

Sverdrup,  Otto  (6't5),  1855-1930,  Norwegian  arctio 
explorer  A  companion  of  Fridtjof  Nansen  on  the 
voyage  across  Greenland  in  1888  and  on  Nansen'a 
later  (1893-96)  polar  expedition,  Sverdrup  waa 
leader  of  an  arctic  expedition  (1898-1902)  in  the 
Fram  Valuable  topographical  observations  were 
made  in  N  Greenland,  the  unknown  western  part 
of  Ellesmere  Island  was  explored  and  charted,  and 
Axel  Heiberg  Island  and  other  new  land  was  dis- 
covered His  New  Land  (Eng  tr  ,  1904)  described 
this  expedition  Later  arctic  expeditions  included. 
a  voyage  to  the  Kara  Sea  in  1920  and  a  searching 
trip  for  Umberto  Nobile's  Italia  in  1928 

Sverre  (sve'ru),  d  1202,  king  of  Norway  (1177- 
1202)  He  claimed  to  be  the  illegitimate  son  of 
King  Sigurd;  the  question  of  his  paternity  is  still 
hotly  disputed  He  spent  his  childhood  in  the 
Faeroe  Islands  and  came  to  Norway  in  1176.  The 
Birkebeiner  party,  who  were  opposing  Erling 
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Skakke  and  the  puppet  king,  Magnus,  adopted  the  lingen,  Ravensburg,  and  Rottweil.  Their  wealth, 
cause  of  Sverre.  They  took  (1177)  Trondhelm,  due  mainly  to  commerce  and  industry,  made  them 
and  a  bitter  civil  war  began  Sverre  secured  con-  the  most  powerful  element  of  the  country ,  and  they 
tiol  of  Norway  in  1178,  but  Magnus  with  foreign  made  their  superior  power  felt  by  forming  a  series 
aid  c  ontinued  to  attack  Sverre  until  Magnus's  of  leagues.  The  Swabian  League  of  1376-89  de- 
death  m  battle  (1 184)  Civi  1  war  went  on,  and  from  feated  Emperor  Charles  IV  and  the  count  of  Wttrt- 
1 196  to  1201  the  Baglar,  an  aristocratic  and  clerical  temberg.  The  most  important  Swabian  League 
party,  fought  vigorously  with  the  Birkebemer,  but  was  that  of  1488-1534  (see  separate  article).  The 


were  defeated.  The  victory  of  the  party  of  the 
common  people  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  power 
of  the  aristocracy  and  imreased  the  power  of  the 
king  Sverre  prepared  the  way  for  an  absolute 
monarchy  Sverro  was  also  involved  in  trouble 
with  the  Church  in  the  time  of  Pope  Innocent  III 
Breve,  Italo  (c'talo  zva'vd),  1864-1928,  Italian 
novelist,  whose  real  name  was  Ettore  Schmiti  A 
business  man  of  Trieste,  he  wrote  several  works 
of  fiction  which  remained  practically  unknown  un- 
til James  Joyce  discovered  him  His  fiction  is 
psychological  and  introspective,  his  characters 
mainly  naicissisfcs,  but  convincing  and  human,  and 
his  style  witty  His  best-known  work  is  La  cos- 
atnza  d^  Zeno  (1923,  En«  tr.,  The  Cvnfesnom  of 
Zrno,  1930) ,  also  translated  ut  Una  buna  nutctia 
(1928,  Eng.  tr  ,  The  Hoax,  1929) 
Sviatoslav  (svya'tdsl&f),  920-72,  duke  of  Kiev 
(964-72) ;  son  of  Igor  and  of  St  Olga.  His  reign, 
spent  in  conquests,  ushered  in  the  most  glorious 
period  of  Kicvan  Russia  He  overthrew  the  empire 
of  the  KHAZAKH  m  8  Russia  and  conquered  the  Bul- 
garians, thus  creating  an  empire  reaching  from  the 
Volga  to  the  Danube  Some  of  his  conquests  were 
lost  before  his  death,  however  Defeated  by  Em- 
peror John  I  of  Byzantium  he  wan  forced  to  leave 
Bulgaria  m  971  On  his  wa\  back  to  Kiev  he  was 
attacked  and  slam  bv  the  Petchenegs  His  succes- 
sion was  contested  by  his  eons  until  980,  when 
Vladimir  I  (St  Vladimir)  defeated  his  brothers 
Svtnhtrfvud,  Pehr  Evind  (par'  S'vmd  sven'hu'Vad, 
svIn'hdbvcJ&d),  1861-1944,  Finnish  statesman  A 
judge  under  the  tsarist  regime,  he  played  a  major 
part  in  the  Finnish  movement  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  was  banished  (1914-17)  to  Siberia 
On  his  return  he  became  head  of  the  provisional 
government  and  proclaimed  the  independence  of 
Finland.  In  alliance  with  Germany ,  he  directed  the 
war  against  the  FinmshiBolsheviks,  who  were  aided 
by  Russia,  but  he  retired  in  1918  A  conservative 


chief  Swabian  cities  accepted  the  Reformation  m 
the  16th  rent ,  but  the  countryside  has  remained 
divided  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  to  the 
present  dav  With  the  commercial  revolution  of 
the  16th  and  Ibth  cent,  the  Swabiau  cities  lost  most 
of  their  importance  When  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire was  organised  in  circles  in  the  16th  cent.,  the 
Swabian  Circle,  corresponding  to  the  present  re- 
gion, was  created  The  elimination  of  the  small 
ecclesiastic  and  feudal  holdings  in  favor  of  Baden, 
Wurttemborg,  and  Bavaria  was  largely  the  work  of 
Napoleon  I  and  was  effected  at  the  diet  of  Regens- 
burg  of  1801-3  Swabia  m  its  largest  sense  has 
remained  a  linguistic  unit,  the  Alamannic  or  Swa- 
bian dialects  of  its  various  regions  being  closely 
related. 

Swabian  league,  association  of  Swabian  cities  and 
other  powers  in  SW  Germany  for  the  protection  of 
trade  and  for  regional  peace  Though  associations 
were  formed  in  Swabia  as  early  as  the  14th  cent  the 
Swabian  League  of  1488-1534  is  the  best  known  of 
the  long  series  Strengthened  by  the  end  of  1488 
through  the  association  of  over  26  cities  with  many 
abbots,  prelates,  nobles,  and  knights  and  supported 
by  the  emperor,  the  Swabian  League  had  a  court, 
a  powerful  army,  and  a  formal  constitution  (re- 
newed in  1496,  1500,  1512,  and  1522)  By  ita  re- 
sistance to  powerful  territorial  principalities,  the 
league  was  aligned,  in  effect,  with  the  cause  of 
imperial  reform  The  league's  military  power 
strengthened  Emperor  MAXIMILIAN  I  and  his  re- 
forms, it  backed  the  election  (1519)  of  Charles 
V  and  used  its  power  ugumst  Ulnch  I  of  W&RTTEM- 
BEBG,  against  Franz  von  SICKINGEN,  and  against 
the  peasants  in  the  PEASANTS  WAR  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  league  resulted  from  the  opposition  of 
interests  between  its  feudal  members  and  its  cities 
and  from  the  religious  split  caused  by  the  Reforma- 
tion The  Protestant  members  in  1531  joined  the 
ScHMALKAt,mc  LEAGUE 


and  a  "strong  man,"  Hvinhufvud  became  premier    Swahih  (swahe'le)  (Arabic, -coast  people],  generic 


in  1930,  and  in  1931  he  succeeded  K  J  Stahlberg 
as  president  of  Finland  He  took  strong  measures 
against  the  Communists,  but  he  also  suppressed 
~  '  "  had  helped 


the  fascistic  Lapua  movement,  which  hi 
him  to  office     In  1937  he  was  succeeded  as  presi- 
dent by  Kyosti  Kalho,  of  the  Agrarian  party  Svin- 
hufvud  went  into  retirement 
Svir  (Sver),  river,   140  mi    long,  NW  European     _  .........  „  ^..._ 

RSFSR  It  issues  from  Lake  Onega  and  flows  W  Swainsboro,  citv  (pop  3,575),  co  seat  of  Emanuel 
into  Lake  Ladoga  Entirely  navigable,  it  is  part  of  Co  ,  E  Ga  ,  NW  of  Savannah,  founded  1814,  me 
the  MARIINBK  SYHTEM  of  inland  waterways  There  1853  It  processes  the  area's  timber  and  cotton  and 
are  hydroelectric  stations  at  Svirstroi  and  Lodei-  ships  livestock 

noyePole  Swains  Island,  islet  (pop    147),  American  Samoa, 

'  ~—         "    •  ~       '      -•  - 


name  for  the  native  population  of  the  coast  of 
Kenya,  Tanganyika,  and  Zanzibar  These  people 
are  descendants  of  Bantu  Negroes  and  Arab  trad- 
ers and  show  great  variety  of  racial  tvpe  The 
Swahlli  language  is  a  Bantu  tongue,  with  large 
Arabic  admixtures  It  is  the  lingua  franca  of  much 
of  E  Africa  and  has  had  great  commercial  impor- 
tance in  the  past 


Swabia  (swa'beu),  Gor   Schwabrn  (shv&'bun),  re- 
gion,  SW  Germany     It  is  now  understood  to  com- 

prise SW  BWARIA,  S  WftHTTEMBfRfr,  HOHENZOL- 

RN.  and  S  BADEN    Its  mum  physical  features  arc 


c  200  mi   N  of  TutuJa     It  is  a  ring  of  sand 
coral,  c  20  ft   high,  with  luxuriant  vegetation     It 
was  annexed  to  American  Samoa  in  1925. 
Callow,  small  passerine  bird  of  both  hemispheres, 


LERN.  and  8  BADEN  Its  mam  physical  features  arc  swallow,  small  passerine  bird  of  both  hemispheres, 
the  BLACK  FoRtsr,  the  \  alley  of  the  upper  Dan-  of  which  there  are  about  100  species  (including  the 
ube,  which  ruses  here,  the  Swahian^Jura,  ji  range  MABTIN)  Swallows  are  graceful  in  flight  and  have 

r  wings,  forked  or  notched  tails,  and 


which  extends  parallel  to  and  N  of  the  Danube, 
arid  the  valley  of  the  upper  Neckar  The  Rhine 
and  tho  Lake  of  Constant  e  (also  called  the  Swabian 
Sea)  form  the  western  and  southern  borders  The 
easternmost  part  of  Swabia  is  part  of  the  Danubian 
plateau  of  Bavaria  and  is  a  Bavanan  province 
(3,818  sq  mi  ,  pop  1.196,274),  with  Augsburg  as 


long,  narrow  „ _.  . 

weak  feet  They  have  short  bills  and  wide  mouths. 
Insects,  which  constitute  thoir  diet,  are  caught  on 
the  wing  Their  plumage  is  usually  an  iridescent 
black  or  blue  Unlike  most  birds,  swallows  migrate 
by  day  The  most  common  species  m  America  is 
the  barn  swallow,  which  has  a  deeply  forked  tail 


w,u.»  «vj    in*  ,  K"i'    ',»"",*..  i/,   ...I...  ^..u^Lsuin  I*T       mtj  uauj  owuiiuw,  wmcii  ims  u  uewpiy  lur&eu  u 

capital  All  Swabia  is  predominantly  agricultural  The  male  has  steel-blue  plumage  above,  a  chestnut- 
or  forested  country  famous  for  the  loveliness  of  its  brown  forehead  and  throat,  and  pinkish  under 
landscape  Settled  bv  the  Germanic  Suevi  and  parts  Other  American  swallows,  in  all  of  whu  h  the 
AUBMANNI  during  the  great  migrations,  the  region  tail  is  diallowly  forked,  are  the  tree,  the  bank,  the 
was  also  known  as  Alamanma  It  became  one  of  djff ,  the  rough-winged,  and  the  violet-green  swal- 
the  stem  duchies  of  Germain  in  the  9th  cent ,  when  lows  The  c  himncy  swallow  is  a  SWIFT 
it  far  exceeded  its  present  boundaries,  including  swallowing  or  deglutition  (dfglootl'shun),  volun- 
also  Alsace  and  Switzerland  K  of  the  Reuss  river  tary  act  by  which  food  is  passed  from  the  oral 

cavity  to  tho  pharynx  In  swallowing,  the  bolus  of 
food  is  forced  against  the  palate  by  the  action  of 
the  tongue  The  soft  palate  is  elevated,  closing  off 
the  nasopharynx  as  the  food  passes  through  the 
isthmus  of  the  fauces  (passage  between  the  mouth 
and  pharynx)  The  involuntary  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  pharynx  <arries  the  food  into  the 
esophagus  and  thence  to  the  stomach 


In  1079  the  duchy  was  bestowed  on  the  house  of 
HOHENSTAUFBN,  which  in  1138  also  obtained  the 
imperial  dignity.  On  the  extinction  (1268)  of  the 
dynasty,  Swabia  broke  up  into  small  temporal  and 
ecclesiastic  lordships  and  lost  its  political  identity 
Territories  in  Alsace,  H  Baden,  and  Switzerland  had 
already  passed  under  the  control  of  the  house  of 
Hap&burg  The  Swiss  part  became  independent  in 


1291  and  Alsa<  e  passed  to  France  ui  1648,  but  Breis    Swammerdam,  Tan  (van'  sva'murdam),  1637-80, 
gau  and  the  other  Hapeburg  domains  in  S  Baden      Dutch  naturalist.    A  pic  "  "   " 


remained  Austrian  until  1803-6,  except  in  1469-77, 
when  they  were  seized  by  Charles  the  Bold  of  Bur- 
gundy. The  rest  of  Swabia  was  held  in  large  part 
by  the  counts  (later  dukes)  of  Wttrttemberg,  by 
the  margraves  of  Badeu-Durlach,  by  the  land- 
graves of  Furstenberg,  by  the  princes  of  Hohenzol- 
lern,  by  the  bishops  of  Strasbourg,  Constance,  and 


._  pioneer  in  the  use  of  the 

microscope,  he  made  valuable  observations  on 
human  anatomy  and  was  probably  the  first  to 
detec  t  red  blood  corpuscles  (1658)  and  the  valves  of 
the  lymphatics  (1664)  He  investigated  the  life 
histories  of  frogs  and  of  insects,  which  he  classified 
on  the  basis  of  their  metamorphic  development 
His  study  of  the  honeybee  promoted  scientific  bee- 
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Augsburg,  by  several  powerful  abbeys,  and  by  a     keeping    His  chief  collection  of  descriptions  and 


multitude  of  pettv  princes,  counts,  and  knights, 
The  numerous  and  prosperous  towns  of  Swabia 
were  not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  the  political 
divisions  of  the  feudal  lords  Most  of  them  had  ob- 
tained the  status  of  free  imperial  cities  (i.e  ,  virtu- 
ally independent  republics)  by  1300.  Among  them 


of  accurate  and  finely  executed  drawings,  based 
on  expert  dissection  and  microscopic  observations, 
were  first  published  in  the  original  Dutch  accom- 
panied by  a  Latin  translation  (2  vols.,  1737-38) 
and  appeared  m  English  as  The  Book  of  Nature 
(1758) .  He  wrote  a  life  history  of  the  May  fly  (1675) 


were  AUGSBURG,  ULM,  Schwftbisch  GmQnd,  Reut-   swamp,  area  where  the  soil,  saturated  with  water,  is 


spongy  and  in  places  inundated'  Moisture  ac- 
cumulates where  normal  drainage  is  prevented  by 
the  flatness  of  the  land,  by  impervious  subsoil,  or 
by  luxuriant  vegetation.  Swamps  are  commonly 
formed  in  lake  basins  (especially  of  oxbow  lakes), 
on  coastal  plains,  flood  plains,  and  deltas,  and  in 
glaciated  areas;  tidal  swamps  are  found  in  estu- 
aries and  along  low  coasts.  Soil-covered  areas  of 
arctic  tundras  become  swamps  when  the  snow 
melts,  in  and  regions,  swamps  exist  as  alkali  flats 
or  as  saline  marshes,  In  the  United  States  swamp- 
lands are  concentrated  chiefly  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region,  in  8  Louisiana,  and  on  the  Atlantic  coastal 
plain  (e.g.,  Dismal  Swamp  and  the  Everglades). 
Undrained  swamps  are  suitable  for  rice  culture: 
swamps  reclaimed  by  drainage  or  by  chemical 
treatment  constitute  rich  agricultural  lands  be- 
cause of  the  high  humus  content  Swamp  vegeta- 
tion vanes  with  tho  climate.  Types  of  swamps 
include  the  BOU,  the  fen,  inundated  lowland  typi- 
fied by  the  Fens  (see  FENS,  THE)  m  England,  the 
marsh,  covered  with  water  and  treeless,  and  moor- 
land, overlaid  with  peat  and  in  N  Europe  charac- 
terized by  heather. 

swamp  mallow  see  HIBISCUS. 

Swampscott  (sw&mp'skut),  town  (pop.  10,761),  E 
Mass.,  a  coast  resort  NE  of  Boston;  settled  1629, 
set  off  from  Lynn  1852  The  Humphrey  House 
dates  from  the  1630s. 

Swan,  John  Macallan,  1847-1910.  English  sculptor 
and  painter,  best  known  for  his  spirited  studies  of 
animals  He  is  repieaented  in  the  British  Museum 
and  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  London,  and  in  the  Fro  k 
Collection,  New  York  The  lions  at  the  Rhodes 
Memorial  (Capetown,  South  Africa)  are  his  work 

Swan,  Sir  Joseph  Wilson,  1828-1914,  English  elec- 
trician. He  made  the  first  practical  incandescent 
lamp  with  a  carbon  filament  and  devised  improve- 
ments in  connection  with  photography,  including 
the  carbon  process  of  printing.  He  was  knighted  in 

swan,  largo  aquatic  bird  of  both  hemispheres,  re- 
lated to  the  ducks  and  geese.  It  has  a  long,  grace- 
fully curved  neck  The  extremely  long,  convoluted 
trachea  makes  possible  the  far-carrying  calls  The 
orange-billed  white  swan  of  ornamental  ponds  is 
the  mute  swan  of  Old  World  ougm  It  breeds  in 
the  wild  state  in  parts  of  Euiope,  Asia,  and  the 
United  States.  During  the  breeding  season  it  has 
a  trumpetl ike  note,  softer  in  the  tame  birds  Tho 
whistling  swan  migrates  from  the  arctic  to  Mexico 
Conservation  measures  saved  the  almost  extim  t 
trumpeter  swan  of  North  America,  the  largest 
species  Wild  speues  in  Europe  include  the 
whooper  (or  whooping)  and  the  Bewick  swans 
The  black  swan  la  native  to  Australia,  and  the 
black-necked  swan  to  South  America 
Swann,  William  Francis  Gray,  IS84-.  American 
physicist,  b.  England,  grad  Umv  of  London  (B  Sc  , 
1905,  D  Sc  ,  1910)  He  came  to  the  United  States 
ui  1913,  served  (1913  18)  at  Carnegie  Institution, 
and  then  taught  successively  at  the  universities  ot 
Minnesota  and  Chicago  and  at  Yule  In  1927  ho 
became  director  of  the  Bartol  Research  Founda- 
tion of  Franklin  Institute  His  research  imludes 
studies  of  atmospheric  electricity,  cosmic  rays,  elec- 
trodynamics, and  relativitv  Hia  works  include 
Architecture  of  the  Universe  (1934) 
Swan  River,  town  (pop  1,175) ,  W  Man  ,  on  tho  Swan 
river  and  NW  of  Dauphin  It  is  a  distributing  cen- 
ter for  a  lumber,  gram,  and  sto<  k-raismg  region 
Swansea  tewon'se",  -zfi)  village  (pop  6,988),  8  Ont , 
just  W  of  Toronto.  It  is  a  residential  and  industrial 
suburb. 

Swansea.  1  (sw&n'se)  Village  (pop  1,156),  SW  111 . 
near  East  St  Louis,  inc  1895  2  (swon'zS)  Town 
(pop  4,684),  SE  Mass  ,  NW  of  Fall  River,  settled 
1032,  set  off  from  Rehoboth  1668  Textile  products 
are  made  here 

Swansea  (swon'zS.  -sC)  or  Abertawe  (aburtou'6), 
county  borough  (1931  pop  164,797, 1947  estimated 
pop.  154,220),  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tawe  It  is  a  metallurgical  center, 
having  long  manufactured  tin  plate;  there  are 
sheet-metal  mills  and  foundries  for  smelting  many 
ores — copper,  iron,  zinc,  nickel,  silver,  and  gold 
Other  industries  are  engineering,  shipbuilding,  oil 
refining  (at  the  suburb  Llandarcy),  and  the  export 
of  anthracite  The  Royal  Institute  of  South  Wales 
and  the  University  College  of  Swansea  are  here 
A  point  of  interest  is  tho  ruined  Norman  castle 
Heavy  air  raids  in  1941  damaged  the  city  Swansea 
ware,  of  rich  blue  coloring  with  decorative  painting, 
was  made  at  the  Swansea  potteries  in  the  first  half 
of  the  19th  cent. 

Swanson,  Claude  Augustus,  1862-1939,  U  S  govern- 
ment official,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (1933-39),  b 
Pittsylvama  oo.,  Va  ,  grad  Randolph-Macon  Col- 
lege, 1885,  and  Umv,  of  Virginia  law  school,  1S86 
He  practiced  law  in  Chatham,  Va.,  and  after  serv- 
ing (1893-1905)  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, he  was  (1906-10)  governor  of  Virginia  In 
the  Senate  (1910-33)  Claude  A  Swanson  became 
recognised  as  one  of  America's  foremost  authorities 
on  naval  and  foreign  affairs :  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
London  Naval  Conference  in  1931  and  the  Geneva 
Disarmament  Conference  in  1932.  As  U.S.  Bepre- 
tary  of  the  Navy,  Swansbn  directed  a  vast  naval 
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expansion  program    On  his  death  he  was  succeeded 
by  Charles  Edison 

Swanton.  John  Reed,  1878-,  American  ethnologist, 
h  Gardtoer,  Mame,  grad  Harvard  (B  A  ,  1896, 
Ph  D  ,  1000)  Ail  authority  on  American  Indiana, 
he  was  (1900-1944)  an  ethnologist  with  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology  His  numerous  works  in- 
( lude  studied  of  Chickasaw,  Creek,  Choctaw,  Haida, 
Thngrt,  and  other  Indian  groups 
Swanton.  1  Village  (pop  1,594),  NW  Ohio,  SW  of 
Toledo  Machinery  and  furniture  arc  made  here 
S  Town  (pop  3,543),  NW  Vt ,  on  the  Missisquoi 
and  N  of  St.  Albana  The  Jesuits  established  a 
mission  among  the  St  Francis  Indians  in  the  region 
c.l  700;  English  settlement  began  in  1765  Iron 
was  made  at.  Swanton  at  intervals,  1800-1868,  of 
local  bog  ore,  the  first  marble  mill  was  built  in 
1812.  Smuggling  brought  considerable  wealth  to 
Swanton  after  the  embargo  of  1807  and  in  the  War 
of  1812  Barracks  built  here  in  the  War  of  1812 
were  burned  by  the  British  Missisquoi  Airport, 
near  Swanton  village,  is  a  port  of  entry  for  air- 
planes 

Swanzey  (swan'**),  town  (pop  2,262),  SW  N  H  ,  S 
of  Keene,  granted  1733,  me  1753  The  first  settle- 
ment was  destroyed  by  Indians  in  1747  Denman 
Thompson  was  born  here,  the  "Old  Homestead"  of 
his  phty  is  preserved 

Swarthmore  (sw&rth'm6r,  swftth'-),  residential  bor- 
ough (pop.  4,061),  BE  Pa  ,  near  Philadelphia  It 
i«  the  seat  of  Swarthmore  College  (nonsectarian , 
coeducational),  a  leading  small  <  ollege,  chartered 
in  1864  and  opened  in  1869  bv  Friends  There  is  an 
engineering  division  On  the  lw»autiful  campus  is 
the  birthplace  of  Benjamin  West  Under  Frank 
Avdelotte  (1921-40),  Swarthmore  introduced  a 
plan  since  copied  by  many  colleges  exceptional 
upperclassmen  replace  the  usual  schedule  by  read- 
ing for  honors,  with  comprehensive  examinations 
Creative  activities  and  athletics  are  planned  for 
all  students  See  Swarthmore  College  Faculty,  An 
Adventure  in  Education  (1941) 

Swasey,  Ambrose,  1846-1937,  American  engineer 
and  manufacturer,  b  Exeter,  N  H  While  an  ap- 
prentice toolmakor  in  Exeter,  he  met  Worcester 
Keed  Warner,  a  fellow  apprentice  Later  they 
worked  in  a  machine  shop  in  Hartford,  Conn  ,  and 
in  1880  went  to  Chicago,  where  they  established  a 
machine-tool  factory  The  firm  moved  (e.  1881)  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  was  incorporated  (1900)  as 
the  Warner  and  Swasey  Company  The  firm  pro- 
duced an  epicycloidal  milling  machine,  an  accurate 
dividing  machine,  a  gear-cutting  mac  hmo,  and  the 
Swascy  range  and  position  tinder,  adopted  by  the 
US  government  However,  it  is  known  especially 
for  the  manufacture  of  telescope  mountings,  no- 
tably the  mountings  of  the  40-mch  refracting  tele- 
scope at  Yerkes  Observatory  and  of  the  36-inch  re- 
fr»<  tor  at  Lick  Observatory 

Swat  (swnt),  state,  part  of  the  tranhboider  area  of 
North-West  Frontier  Prov  ,  Pakistan  The  ruler 
is  called  the  wall 

Swatow  (swn'tou')i  Mandarin  Khan-Ton,  city  (pop 
214,900),  Kwangtung  prov  ,  China,  tt  port  on  the 
South  China  Sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Han  river 
When  it  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  in  1860,  it  was 
a  minor  fishing  village  Today  sugar  is  its  chief 
export 

Swaziland  (swa'zPland),  British  protectorate  (6,704 
sq  nil  ,  pop  186,880),  SE  Africa  The  capital  is 
Mbabane  Swaziland  is  bordered  on  the  south. 
west,  and  north  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
on  the  east  by  Mozambique  It  is  mamlv  a  plateau 
(500-5,000  ft  high)  which  offers  much  excellent 
farming  and  ram  rung  country  The  chief  export 
is  live  cattle  Cotton  and  tobacco  are  grown, 
asbestos  i«  mined,  and  theie  is  lumbering  Some 
gold  is  also  mined,  and  there  au>  huge  untapped 
coal  deposits  Roads  Conner  t  with  railheads  in  the 
neighboring  countries  Europeans  first  settled  in 
Swaziland  in  the  1880s,  and  in  1888  the  Swaei  king 
allowed  them  self-government  Since  1906  Swazi- 
land has  been  a  protectorate  ruled  by  a  commis- 
sioner 

swearing,  in  law  see  OATH 

sweat  or  perspiration,  secretion  of  the  sebaceous 
glands  or  the  skin,  containing  water,  urea,  salts, 
and  other  substances  Sweat  performs  the  func- 
tion of  excretion,  ridding  the  body  of  waste  prod- 
ucts, and  it  also  aids  in  the  control  of  body  tem- 
I>erature  Emotional  stress  and  muscular  exercise 
increase  the  rate  and  amount  of  the  excretion 

sweating  system,  method  of  exploiting  labor  by 
supplying  materials  to  workers  and  paying  by  the 
piece  for  work  done  on  these  materials  in  the 
workers'  homes  or  in  small  workshops  The  system 
has  been  applied  especially  to  work  that  does  not 
require  expensive  machinery,  as  in  making  gar- 
ments and  artificial  flowers  Employees  are  found 
among  women  with  small  children,  children  whom 
factories  could  not  legally  employ ,  an  d  the  aged  and 
invalids  who  could  not  secure  work  in  a  factory. 
The  evils  associated  with  this  system  have  been 
long  hoars  (sometimes  15-18  hr  a  day),  very  low 
wages,  and  unsanitary  conditions  Reducing  the 
rate  of  pay  speeds  up  the  work  and  prolongs  the 
working  day.  The  term  has  also  been  applied  to 
<the  subcontracting  of  work  to  a  middleman  who  has 
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the  work  done  in  his  home  by  persons  hired  by  him 
The  system  is  a  minor  manifestation  m  the  process 
of  centralising  the  profits  of  industry  that  has  gone 
on  since  the  Industrial  Revolution  In  England  it 
first  appeared  early  m  the  19th  cent  In  the  United 
States  it  began  in  the  Civil  War  period,  when  tho 
wives  and  children  of  soldiers  were  employed  in 
making  uniforms  Before  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, household  industries  had  been  customary, 
but  were  quite  different  m  nature  and  effect  The 
household  had  supplied  its  own  materials,  had 
marketed  the'ftmshed  product  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  had  combined  its  industry  with  subsistence 
farming  With  the  introduction  of  mass  standardi- 
sation in  industry,  the  advantages  of  the  low  cost 
of  production  of  the  sweating  system  have  been 
practically  eliminated  See  Beatrice  Webb,  How 
Beat  to  Do  Away  vnth  the  Sweating  8y»trm  (1892), 
J  R  Commons,  Trade  Umomtm  and  Labor  Prob- 
lems (1905) ,  publications  of  the  Consumers'  League 
swede*  see  TURNIP 

Sweden,  Swed  Kvtnge  (sver'yu),  kingdom  (17^,42  J 
sq  mi  ,  including  14,937  sq.  mi  covered  bv  lakon, 
pop  6,763,685),  N  Europe,  occupying  tho  eastern 
and  larger  part  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula 
STOCKHOLM  is  the  c  apital  Sweden  borders  on  Nor- 
way m  the  west,  on  Finland  m  the  northeast,  on 
the  Baltic  Sea  (including  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia)  in 
the  east  and  south,  and  on  the  Sound,  the  Kattegat, 
and  the  Skagerrak  m  the  southwest  It  includes 
several  islands,  notably  GOTLAND  and  OI^AND  in  tho 
Baltic  Reaching  from  lat  69°4'Ntolat  55°20'N, 
Sweden  extends  for  c  970  mi  from  north  to  south 
and  averages  only  c  200  mi  from  west  to  east  Its 
long  western  frontier  is  mountainous,  reaching  its 
highest  peak  (6,965  ft )  in  the  Kebnekaise  The 
terrain  slopes  down  to  the  eastern  and  southern 
coasts,  and  the  many  rivers — notably  the  GOTA,  the 
DAL,  tho  ANGBRMAN,  the  UMK,  and  the  LTTLF — run 
generally  southeast  The  country  IB  divided  into 
three  large  regions,  the  southern  tip  of  the  penin- 
sula, called  Gotaland  or  Gotarike,  includes  the 
historic  provinces  of  Skane,  Blekmge,  Halland, 
Smuland,  Ostergotland,  Vaster gotland,  Dalsland, 
and  Bohuslan  To  the  north  of  Gotaland,  but  still 
m  the  southern  third  of  Sweden,  is  Svealand  or 
Svearikc,  with  the  historic  provinces  of  Soderman- 
land,  Unpland,  Vastmanland,  Narke,  Varmland, 
and  Dalarne  Norrland,  occupying  the  northern 
two  thirds  of  the  country,  consists  of  the  historic 
provinces  of  Gastrikland,  Halsmgland.  Harjedalen, 
Jamtland,  Medelpad,  Angermanland,  Vasterbot- 
ten,  Norrbotten  and  Lapland  The  largest  cities 
of  Sweden — STOCKHOIM,  GOTEBOKO,  MALMO, 
NORRKOPINO,  and  HALHINGBORG — are  all  m  Svcu- 
land  and  Gotaland  and  are  coastal  cities  In  the 
south  also  are  tho  largest  lakes— VANI  RN,  VAT- 
TERN,  and  MALARKN  Agriculture  is  concentrated 
mainly  in  the  south.  Less  than  10  percent  of  the 
total  area  of  Sweden  is  under  cultivation,  but  tho 
yield  is  rich  and  farming  methods  are  highly  ef- 
ficient Most  farmers  are  small  landowners,  living 
in  village-s  rather  than  on  isolated  farms  Their 
prosperity  has  been  greatly  furthered  by  farmers' 
coopeiatives,  of  which  most  are  members  Wheat 
and  other  c  ercals  are  tho  mam  crops,  dairying  is  an 
essential  part  of  Swedish  economy  The  three  great 
natural  resources  of  Sweden  are  forests,  which 
cover  more  than  half  the  land,  high-grade  iron  ore 
(especially  at  KIRUNA  in  Lapland),  and  hydro- 
electric power  Its  mam  industries  are  baaed  on 
these  Tunbei,  floated  down  the  rapid  rivers,  is 
utilized  m  sawmills  and  furniture,  match,  and 
paper  factories,  which  are  powered  by  tho  same 
nvers  Swedish  steel  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
excellence  FALUN,  in  KOPP-VRBEHO  co  ,  central 
Sweden,  has  the  oldest  Swedish  mining  concern 
The  development  of  electrometallurgy  has  greatly 
benefited  Sweden,  which  lacks  sufficient  coul  Other 
mineral  resources  include  silver,  lead,  cine,  copper, 
and  manganese  Lumber  and  lumber  products, 
iron  ores,  and  machinery  are  the  chief  exports 
Swedish  decorative  art  and  folk  art  also  enjoy 
world-wide  reputation,  as  does  its  fine  glassware, 
manufactured  at  OHREFORS  Fishing,  shipping, 
and  shipbuilding  also  are  important  occupations 
Though  not  favored  by  its  situation  as  a  touribt 
country,  Sweden  attracts  many  visitors  through 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  handsome  old  towns 
and  its  modem  model  cities  The  exemplary  man- 
ner in  which  Sweden  has  solved  its  economic  and 
social  problems  and  its  plentiful  and  cultured  way 
of  life  greatly  add  to  the  attraction  Administra- 
tively, Sweden  is  divided  into  counties,  the  bound- 
aries of  which  only  occasionally  coincide  with  those 
of  the  historic  provinces.  The  Swedish  constitution 
vests  executive  power  m  the  king,  who  acts  on  the  , 
advice  of  his  cabinet  The  legislative  power  rests  ui 
the  bicameral  parliament  (see  RIKSDAG)  and  the 
king,  whose  consent  is  necessary  to  validate  legis- 
lation. Suffrage  is  universal  Though  enjoying 
Wide  power  under  the  constitution,  the  king  in 
practice  rarely  makes  use  of  his  full  prerogatives, 
and  the  government  is  one  of  parliamentary  democ- 
racy The  nobility  possesses  no  political  privilege* 
The  Lutheran  Church  is  the  established  church  of 
Sweden,  and  almost  the  entire  population  is 
Lutheran  There  are  13  dioceses  UPPSALA  is  the 
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metropolitan  see  and  has  the  older  of  the  two 
Swedish  state  universities,  the  other  being  at  LUND 
Stockholm  and  Gnteborg  have  private  universities 
The  educational  and  cultural  level  w  very  high, 
and  the  school  system  exemplary  Social  legislation 
is  very  advanced  in  social  welfare,  it  provides  for  a 
universal  old-age  and  disablement  pension  system, 
for  maternity  oenchts,  workmen's  <  ompensation 
insurance,  and  allowances  for  children,  regardless 
of  their  parents'  financial  status  Unemployment 
insurance  is  voluntary;  health  insurance  was  made 
compulsory  by  a  law  (1946)  to  take  effect  m  1951 
Sweden  pioneered  in  the  field  of  liquor  legislation 
with  the  Bratt  system  (see  LXQUOII  LAWS)  Except 
for  o  30,000  Finns  and  c  7,000  JLapps  in  N  Sweden, 
the  population  is  of  Swedish  stock,  largely  de- 
scended from  Scandinavian  tribes  (see  GERMANS) 
who  probably  wore  settled  in  Sweden  by  the  Neo- 
lithic period  *  In  early  historic  times  Svealand  wus 
inhabited  by  the  Hvear  (mentioned  as  Suiones  bv 
Tacitus),  from  whom  the  Swedes  derive  their  name 
They  were  engaged  in  wars  with  their  southern 
neighbors,  the  Gotar  (Swed  Gotar)  of  Gotaland, 
who  according  to  an  unproved  tradition  were  the- 
ancestors  of  the  Goths  Later  Swedish  kings  took 
the  title  Rex  Gothorum  et  Vandalorum,  and  Sweden 
was  known  as  the  Gothic  North  By  tho  6th  cent 
A  D  the  Svear  had  conquered  tho  Gotar,  with 
whom  they  merged  The  early  Swedes  were  com- 
bined and  confuted  with  other  Scandinavians  as 
the  piratical  VIKI\OB  and  NORSEMEN  The  Swedes 
alone,  known  as  VARANOIMTB  in  Russia,  extended 
(10th  cent )  their  influence  to  the  Black  Sea  The 
Swedish  kuigs  warred  for  centuries  with  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Danes  and  Norwegians  8t  Ansgar  in- 
troduced Christianity  c  829,  but  paganism  was 
fully  stamped  out  only  in  the  12th  cent  by  ERIC 
IX,  who  also  conquered  Finland  The  royal  au- 
thority was  weakened  before  the  13th  cent  by 
the  rise  of  an  independent  feudal  class  The  Swedish 
cities  also  began  to  acquire  wide  rights  at  that 
period,  and  were  strongly  influenced  by  German 
merchants  of  the  HANSFATir  LFAGI.E  In  1319 
Sweden  and  Norway  were  united  under  MAGNUS 
VII,  and  in  1397  Queen  M*ROARET  effected  the 
personal  union  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark 
through  the  KALMAR  UNION  However,  Margaret's 
successors  were  unable  to  control  the  Swedes,  who 
would  not  submit  to  being  governed  from  Copen- 
hagen The  actual  power  was  held  for  long  periods 
by  regents  (notably  those  of  the  STORE  family), 
chosen  by  the  Swedish  diet  CHRISTIAN  II,  who 
asserted  his  claim  to  Sweden  by  force  of  arms, 
ordered  a  massacre  (1520)  of  Swedish  nobles  at 
Stockholm  This  "Stockholm  Blood  Bath"  stirred 
the  Swedes  to  new  resistance,  and  in  1523  they 
made  Gustavus  Vasa  their  king  as  GUSTAVUS  I 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  modern  Swedish  state 
The  southern  provinces  of  Bohuslan,  Halland. 
Blekmge,  and  Skane  and  the  islands  of  Gotland 
and  Gland  remained  in  Danish  hands,  but  Gus- 
tavus prepared  their  eventual  recovery  by  building 
up  Swedish  military  and  naval  power  He  rid 
Sweden  of  tho  grip  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
strengthened  the  central  authority,  made  the  king- 
ship hereditary  in  his  dynasty  (see  VASA),  and  made 
Lutheramsm  the  state  religion  His  successor, 
EHTC  XIV,  began  the  Swedish  conquest  of  Ltvom  v 
by  taking  (1561)  its  northern  section  (Estonia) 
Swedish  interests  in  E  Europe  were  further  en- 
hanced by  the  marriage  of  John  III,  Eric's  suc- 
cessor, to  the  sister  of  Sigismund  II  of  Poland  Their 
son,  STOIBMUND  III  of  Poland,  was  a  Catholic,  and 
his  accession  (1592)  to  the  Swedish  throne  was 
deeply  resented  He  was  deposed  in  1599,  and  his 
unc  lo,  Cn  \RI  K«  IX  was  regent,  then  king  Charles's 
f»on,  Gu8T\vtis  II  (Gustavus  Adolphus)  made 
Sweden  a  great  European  power  In  war  with 
Husma  he  acquired  (1617)  Ingermanland  and 
Karelia,  from  Poland,  with  which  he  resumed  hos- 
tilities m  1621,  he  obtained  (1620)  nearly  all 
Livonia  With  his  entry  (1630)  into  the  THIRTY 
YEARS  WAR,  Sweden  became  the  dominant  Prot- 
estant power  of  continental  Europe  After  tho 
denth  of  Gustavuell,  his  chancellor,  OXENBTIBRNA, 
directed  the  destinies  of  Sweden  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  CHRISTINA  The  Pence  of  Westphalia 
(see  WKSTPHVIIA,  Prvri  in)  in  1648  gave  POMFR- 
ANT\  and  the  archbishopric  of  BRKMRN  to  Sweden, 
thus  making  the  Swedish  kings  princes  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  CHARI  LH  X,  who  became  king  on 
the  abdication  (16.54)  of  Christina,  successfully 
warred  against  Poland  and  Denmark  The  southern 
provinces  of  Sweden  were  definitively  recovered 
from  Denmark  in  1660  Under  CHARLES  XI,  Swe- 
den became  nn  absolute  monarchy,  and  the  great 
nobles  lost  their  independence  In  the  NORTHERN 
WAR  (1700-1721 ),  which  broke  out  on  the  accession 
of  CHARLES  XII,  Sweden  was  crushed  after  cele- 
brating its  greatest  military  triumphs  The  treaties 
of  Stockholm  (1720)  and  Nystad  (1721)  forced 
Sweden  to  cede  the  archbishopric  of  Bremen  to 
Hanover,  part  of  Pomerama  to  Prussia,  and 
Livomu,  Ingermanland,  and  Karelia  to  Russia, 
Sweden  was  reduced  to  a  secondary  power.  In- 
ternally, Sweden  was  torn  in  the  18th  cent  by 
political  intrigue  and  civil  discord  Ulrica  Eleononi 
(d.  1741)  succeeded  her  bi  other,  Charles  XII,  in 
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1718  and  ruled  jointly  with  her  husband,  Frederick 
I  (d   1751),  a  prince  of  Hesse-Cassel    A  new  con- 
stitution gave  increased  powers  to  the  Riksdag, 
but  the  political  scene  was  dominated  by  the  two 
factions  of  nobles,  the  Hats,  who  favored  an  ag- 
gressive anti-Russian  policy  in  alliance  with  France, 
and  the  Caps,  who  sought  peaceful  relations  with 
Russia    In  1751  the  house  of  Oldenburg-Holstein- 
Gottorp  ascended  the  Swedish  throne  in  the  person 
of  Adolphus  Frederick     His  son,  GUSTWUB  III, 
restored  absolutism  in  1772,  but  was  assassinated 
(1792)  by  a  conspiracy  of  nobles    GUBTAVUS  IV 
was  a  thoroughly  despotic  and  reactionary  ruler 
He  involved  (1803)  Sweden  in  war  against  NAPO- 
LEON I  and  in  1808  had  to  cede  Finland  to  Russia 
A  liberal  revolution  overthrew  him  and  placed  his 
uncle,  Cu  \RLK8  XIII,  on  the  throne     From  1810, 
however,    Swedish   policy    was   in   the   hands   of 
Charles's  adopted  heir,  Marshal  Bornadotte  (later 
CH  \RLES  XIV)     Sweden  again  joined  the  allies 
against  Napoleon  in  1813,  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
though  it  did  not  restore  Pomerania  and  Finland 
to  Sweden,  compensated  Sweden  (1814)  with  NOR- 
WAY ,  which  remained  a  separate  kingdom  in  per- 
sonal union  with  Sweden     This  was  the  last  war 
in   which   Sweden   participated      The  history  of 
19th-century  Sweden,  under  the  reigns  of  Charles 
XIV,  OSCAR  I,  CHARLES  XV,  and  OSCAR  II,  was 
one  of  progressive  liberalization  in  government  and 
of  industrial  development    The  basis  of  the  present 
constitution  was  laid  in  1864    The  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  late  19th  cent   was  accompanied 
by  the  rise  of  the  Sot  lal  Democratic  party,  which 
was  to  play  the  major  role  in  Swedish  politics  after 
1920      Relations    with    Norway    were    strained 
throughout  the  19th  cent   and  in  1905  the  union 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  was  peacefully  terminated 
Under  GUSTVVUS  V,  who  acceded  in  1907,  Sweden 
averted  involvement  in  two  world  wars,  making 
neutrality   the   basis  of  its   foreign   policy,   and 
achieved  economic  prosperity  and  social  progress 
Sweden  entered   (1946)   the  United  Nations     It 
joined  the  European  Recovery  Program  but  not 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty     Sweden  in  the  17th 
cent    had  displayed  some  short-lived  colonial  as- 
pirations in  North  America  (see  NEW  SWEDEN), 
but  its  mam  contribution  to  the  New  World  was 
the  immigration  of  some  1,500,000  Swedes  to  the 
United  States  (mostly  to  the  Middle  West)  between 
1870  and  1914    See  R  N  Bain,  Scandinavia  (1905), 
Carl  Hallendorf  and  Adolf  Schuch,  History  of  Swe- 
den (1929);  Agnes  Rothery,   Sweden     The  Land 
and  the  People  (1934),  Ragnar  Svanstrom  and  C 
F  Palmstierna,  A  Short  History  of  Sweden  (1934) , 
Margaret  Cole  and  Charles  Smith,  Democracy  in 
Sweden  (1939);  Marquis  W    Childs,  Sweden    The 
Middle    Way    (rev    ed  ,    1947),   Hudson   Strode, 
Sweden    Model  for  the  World  (1949),  David  Hin- 
Hhaw,  Sweden    Champion  of  Peace  (1949),  F    C. 
Nano,  Land  and  People  of  Sweden  (1949) 
Swedenborg,  Emanuel  (swtVdnborg,  Swed    ama'- 
nueTsva'dunbory"),  1688-1772.  Swedish  scientist, 
philosopher,    and    theologian      His   surname   was 
originally  Swedberg    After  study  at  the  Univ.  of 
Uppsala  ending  in  1709,  he  went  to  London  and 
then  to  Germany  for  further  work  in  scientific 
subjects    Swedenborg  returned  to  Sweden  in  1715 
with  numerous  scientific  treatises  which  he  had 
written  during  hia  five  years  of  research     He  gave 
most  careful  study  to  almost  every  scientific  field 
and  wrote  copiously,  often  anticipating  later  dis- 
coveries   In  1716  he  was  appointed  assessor  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Mines,  a  position  he  held  until 
1747    His  family  was  ennobled  m  1719  as  a  result 
of  Swedenborg's  invention  of  machines  for  trans- 
porting boats  overland  during  the  siege  of  Fredriks- 
sten     He  took  a  neat  in  the  house  of  peers,  where 
he  showed  himself  an  ardent  reformer    In  the  years 
immediately  following  he  devoted  himself  to  scien- 
tific research  and  writing    Among  his  books  of  this 
period  were  The  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom 
(1740-41)   and   The  Animal  Kingdom  (1744-45) 
In  1747  he  resigned  his  post  as  assessor  of  mines, 
abandoned  all  material  sciences,  and  devoted  him- 
self completely  to  spiritual  matters    By  his  own 
account  he  had  been  preoccupied  with  thoughts  of 
God  since  early  childhood    Several  experiences  of 
what  he  considered  divine  revelation  convinced 
him  that  he  was  the  direct  instrument  of  God 
Everything  relating  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
he  claimed  to  have  received  personally  from  the 
Lord  Himself,  and  to  him  alone  had  the  true  sense 
of  the  Scriptures  been  opened  by  the  immediate 
vision  of  God    Swedenborg  regarded  his  teachings 
as  the  basis  of  the  New  Church,  the  inauguration 
of  which  he  bchevod  to  represent  the  second  coming 
of  the  Lord    It  was  not  Swedenborg's  intention  to 
establish  a  new  sect,  in  his  mind  the  New  Church 
might  include  members  of  any  Christian  churches. 
Some  time  after  his  death  the  followers  of  Sweden- 
borg organized  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
(see  NEW  JERUSALEM,  CHURCH  OF  THE)  and  most 
of  the  established  doctrine*  of  this  church  are  based 
on  the  insights  of  Swedenborg    Among  his  writings 
are  Arcana  Coelestia  (1749-66),  Heaven  and  Hell 
(1758),  and  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  (1763)     See 
Btudies  by  Herbert  Dingle  (1938)  and  W.  P  Swain- 
«on  (1940) ,  biography  by  Signe  Toksvig  (1948). 
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Swedetboro,  borough  (pop  2,268),  SW  N  J  ,  on 
Raccoon  Creek  and  SW  of  Camden,  settled  c  1670, 
mo  1902.  It  is  a  farm  trade  center  Swedes  bought 
this  area  from  the  Indians  m  1641,  built  a  fort,  and 
planted  settlements  Swedes boro  was  partly 
burned  by  the  British,  1778.  Trinity  Church  was 
built  in  1784 

Swedish  clover:  see  A  LSI  KB. 

Swedish  language,  North  Germanic  language  of  the 
Indo-European  family.  See  LANGUAGE  (table) 
Swedish  literature.  Modern  Swedish  literature  be- 
gins with  the  translation  (1540)  of  the  Bible  by 
Olaus  Petri  The  first  Swedish  poet,  Jorge  Stiern- 
hielm  (1698-1672),  was  followed  by  the  poet  Gunno 
Dahlstjerna  and  the  historian  and  poet  Olof  von 
Dalin  In  the  next  generation  appeared  the  greater 
poet  Carl  Mic  hael  Bellman  and  the  poet  and  critic 
Johan  Heurik  Kellgren,  who  was  the  chief  figure  of 
the  advance  m  Swedish  letters  stimulated  by  GUB- 
TAVUS III,  founder  of  the  Swedish  academy  and  au- 
thor of  numerous  works  Swedonborg  published 
his  works  on  science,  philosophy,  and  religion  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Swedenborgian  sect  in 
the  middle  of  the  18th  cent  At  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  cent  the  leading  writers  were  the  poets 
Krik  Johan  Stagnelms  (1793-1823),  J.  O  Wallm 
(who  wrote  manv  hymns),  F  M  Iranzen,  K  F  C 
Dahlgren  (1791-1844),  and  Per  Hennk  Ling,  the 
Finnish  poet  who  wrote  in  Swedish,  J  L  Runeberg, 
and  the  author  of  Frithjof'tt  Saga,  Esaias  Tegner 
Fiction  had  a  later  flowering  C  J  L  Almquiat 
published  a  famous  collection  of  romances  in  The 
Hook  of  the  Thorn  Rose  (14  vols  ,  1832-61),  A  J 
Rydberg  (1828-95),  M  J  Crusentolpe  (1795- 
1806),  Frednka  Bremer,  Zakanas  Topohus  (a 
Finn),  and  Gustaf  af  Geijerstam  were  well-known 
novelists  of  the  19th  cent  A  A  Afzelms  was  a  his- 
torian and  folklorist  The  chief  poet  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  century  was  Gustav  Froding  Selma 
Lagerlof  is  probably  the  most  widely  road  Swedish 
writer,  as  her  novels  and  stories  have  been  trans- 
lated into  muny  languages  The  greatest  Swedish 
dramatist  (he  was  also  a  great  novelist)  is  Strmd- 
berg  In  the  earlv  20th  c  ent  Verner  von  Heiden- 
stam,  poet  laureate,  was  a  Nobel  Prize  winner  An- 
other poet  of  important  e  is  the  Ivricist  E  A  Karl- 
feldt  Hjalmar  Soderberg,  Hjalmar  Bergman 
(1883-1930),  and  Sigfnd  Suvortz  are  novelists,  and 
the  first  two  are  playwrights  as  well  After  1910 
Swedish  authors  were  influent cd  by  the  social  re- 
form movement,  and  their  books  des<  ribe  realisti- 
cally working-class  life  in  both  town  and  country 
Among  the  most  popular  of  these  proletarian  writ- 
ers are  Gustav  Hellatrom  (1882-),  Lhn  Wagner, 
(1882-),  Albert  Engstrom  (1869-1940),  Karl  Gus- 
tav Ossiannilsson  (187 5-),  Dan  Andersson  (1888- 
1920),  Kyvmd  Johnson  (1900-),  Ivar  Lo-Johans- 
son  (1901-).  Vilhelm  Moberg  (1898-),  and  Harry 
Martinson  (1904 -)  See  Frcdenka  Blankner,  ed. 
«nd  tr  ,  History  of  the  Scandinavian  Literatures 
(1938),  Alnk  Gustafson,  Sir  Scandinavian  Novel- 
ists (1940),  Scandinavian  Plays  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  (1st  and  2d  series,  1944),  W  G  Allen, 
Renaissance  in  the  North  (1946),  H  G  Leach,  ed., 
Pageant  of  Old  Scantimavia  (1946) 
Swedish  turnip,  see  TURNIP 

Sweehnck,  Jan  Pteterszoon  (yan'  pg'turson  swa'- 
llngk).  1562-1621,  Dutch  organist  and  composer, 
called  the  "maker  of  German  organists"  because 
the  line  of  his  pupils  descended  directly  to  J  S 
Bach  In  hm  fugues  he  was  the  first  to  give  an  in- 
dependent part  to  the  pedals 

sweepstakes,  the  total  amount  of  money  contributed 
by  a  number  of  persons  on  any  contest,  usually  a 
hon»e  race,  from  which  prizes  are  awarded  to  the 
holder  of  winning  tickets  In  the  case  of  a  horse 
race,  the  draw  is  made  from  the  names  of  all  the 
horses  entered  m  the  race  and  huge  numbers  of 
blanks.  Thus  most  tu  ket  holders  draw  blanks, 
while  only  a  few  draw  the  name  of  a  horse  In  some 
sweepstakes,  prizes  are  awarded  to  persons  holding 
tickets  bearing  tho  name  of  horses  that  win,  place, 
and  show,  while  in  others  prizes  are  given  also  to 
those  whose  tic  kets  bear  the  names  of  all  the  horses 
that  started  ui  the  race  In  still  another  form  of 
sweepstakes,  the  tickets  sold  bear  numbers,  some 
of  which  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  horses  that  will 
run  in  the  race  The  Irish  Hospitals  Sweepstakes 
is  probably  tho  most  popular  in  existence  today. 
Although  in  the  United  States  it  is  unlawful  to  im- 
port, to  send  through  the  mails,  or  to  ship  in  inter- 
state commerce  any  sweepstakes  tickets,  they  nev- 
ertheless continue  to  be  distributed 
Sweet,  Henry,  1845-1912,  English  philologist  and 
phonetician  An  authority  on  Anglo-Saxon  and 
the  history  of  the  English  language,  he  was  also 
a  pioneer  in  modern  scientific  phonetics  His  His- 
tory of  English  Sounds  (1874,  rev  ed.,  1888)  waa  a 
landmark  in  that  study  In  1901  he  was  made  a 
reader  in  phonetics  at  Oxford  Among  his  other 
writings  are  A  Handbook  of  Phonetic*  (1877),  A 
New  English  Grammar  (2  parts,  1892-95),  The 
History  of  Language  (1900),  The  Sounds  of  English 
(1908),  and  works  on  Anglo-Saxon,  Middle  English, 
and  Icelandic. 

sweet  alyssum:  see  ALYSSUM. 
sweet  bay:  see  LAUREL  and  MAGNOLIA. 
sweetbread.   The  thymus  gland  (known  aa  thfoat 


sweetbread)  and  the  pancreas  (stomach  sweet- 
bread), especially  of  the  calf  and  lamb,  are  con- 
sidered delicacies  and  are  believed  to  be  rich  in 
mineral  elements  and  vitamins  The  pancreas  is 
generally  preferred  to  the  thymus,  which  has  more 
connective  tissue.  Sweetbreads  are  highly  perish- 
able and  immediately  after  removal  from  refrigera- 
tion should  be  soaked  and  parboiled,  then  creamed, 
curried,  braised,  or  otherwise  prepared  for  serving 
sweetbriar:  see  SWBETBRIEH 

Sweet  Briar  College  (swef  brTur),  at  Sweet  Briar, 
Va  ,  NNE  of  Lynchburg,  nonsectarian,  for  women, 
chartered  1901,  opened  1906  Individualised  edu- 
cation and  honor*  work  are  stressed,  with  inter- 
departmental majors  In  1948  Sweet  Briar  began 
sponsoring  the  junior-year-in-France  plan,  open  to 
students  in  other  colleges 

sweetbner,  sweetbriar,  or  eglantine  (fig'lptln,  -ten) 
[O  Fr.  from  Latin,  •noodle],  wild  rose  of  Europe 
(Rosa  eglantena  or  rubiginosa) ,  cultivated  and  now 
naturalized  m  the  United  States  The  bush  has 
fragrant  foliage  and,  m  the  spring,  pink,  usually 
single  blossoms,  which  are  followed  by  rose  hips 
sometimes  used  m  piescrves  Eglantine  has  been  a 
favorite  of  English  poets,  but  this  name  is  occa- 
sionally used  for  other  roses  and  for  a  honeysuckle 
(Lonicera  pendymenum) 

sweet  cicely  (sto'iilS),  name  for  the  Euiopean  plant 
Myrrhis  odorata  and  for  closely  allied  American  and 
Asiatic  plants  of  the  genus  Osmorhiza  Both  sweet 
cicelies  are  fragrant  perennials  having  fernhko 
leaves,  terminal  clusters  of  small  usually  whito 
flowers,  and  licorice-flavored  roots,  once  considered 
medicinal  They  resemble  the  poison  and  water 
hemlocks  but  are  usually  distinguishable  by  their 
elongated,  rather  than  rounded,  seed  like  fruits  The 
European  sweet  cicely,  sometimes  called  myrrh, 
was  formerly  used  for  salads  and  greens,  and  an  oil 
to  polish  oak  was  extracted  from  the  seeds 
sweet  clover  or  mehlot,  the  sweet-smelling  annual 
and  biennial  herbs  of  the  genus  Melilotus  They 
are  legumes,  with  pinnate  leaves  composed  usually 
(of  three  narrow  leaflets  and  with  white  or  yellow 
flowers  in  long,  slender  clusters  Sweet  clovers  are 
used  as  forage,  cover,  and  soiling  crops  They  are 
attractive  to  bees,  and  the  nectar  is  thus  a  souico 
of  honey  Both  white  and  yellow  sweet  clover  are 
natives  of  the  Old  World,  widely  naturalized  in 
Americ  a 

sweet  fern,  small  North  American  shrub  (Comp- 
tonia,  or  Mynca,  asplenifolia) ,  in  the  United  States 
it  is  found  chiefly  in  the  East,  but  is  cultivated 
elsewhere  in  diy  sandy  places  It  is  related  to  the 
bayberry  and  has  fragiant,  fernhke  foliage  that  has 
been  used  medicinally  and  for  tea.  Sweet  fern  is 
also  a  name  for  a  true  fern 

sweet  flag  or  calamus  (kal'umus),  perennial  herb 
(Acorus  calamus),  widely  distributed  in  moist 
places  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  sometimes 
cultivated  in  hetb  gardens  and  by  pools  It  has  a 
fleshy  rootstalk  and  long,  narrow  inshke  leaves 
The  club-shaped  inflorescence,  densely  set  with 
tiny  yellowish  blossoms,  is  produced  at  the  side  of 
what  appears  to  be  another  leaf  but  is  in  reality  the 
flower  stalk  and  its  spathe,  not  showy  as  in  the  re- 
lated jack-in-the-pulpit  Tho  rootstalk  is  pungent 
and  aromatic  and  has  been  used  as  a  medicine  (for 
which  it  was  prized  by  Amencan  Indians)  and  to 
flavor  beverages,  it  is  candied  as  a  confection  and 
powdered  for  aromatic  purposes  An  oil  M  some- 
times distilled  out  for  perfumery 
sweet  gum,  deciduous  tree  (Liquidambar  styraciflua), 
native  to  the  E  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Guate- 
mala The  leaves  are  palmatcly  lobed,  nearly  star 
shaped,  and  their  coloring  m  the  fall  ranges  from 
deep  yellow  to  ri<  h  crimson  The  fruits  are  round 
with  hornlike  projections,  the  twigs  and  bark  are 
corky  Its  hard  wood  is  commercially  valuable  for 
furniture  (sometimes  as  a  substitute  for  Circassian 
walnut  and  mahogany) ,  interior  finishing,  dishes, 
and  boxes.  In  the  warmer  parts  of  its  range  the 
sweet  gum  yields  a  fragrant  balsam  called  American 
storax  or  copalm,  used  like  liquid  storax  as  an  ex- 
pectorant and  in  perfumes  and  sometimes  as  a 
chewing  gum  Liquid  storax  is  obtained  from  L. 
oriental™ 

Sweet  Home,  town  (pop  1,090),  W  central  Oregon, 
8E  of  Albany,  in  a  timber  area;  Bottled  in  the 
1840s,  me  1893 

sweet  marjoram  (mitr'jurum),  Old  World  aromatic 
downy  herb  (Majorana  hortensis  or  Origanum  ma~ 
jorana),  related  to  the  mints  and  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens for  flavoring  The  tops  yield  origanum  oil, 
once  used  medicinally  but  more  recently  for  per- 
fuming soaps.  The  plant,  although  a  perennial,  is 
usually  treated  as  an  annual,  since  it  is  not  hardy 
The  closely  related  European  pot  or  wild  marjoram 
has  similar  uses 

sweet  pea,  annual  climbing  plant  (Lathyrus  odo- 
ratus),  a  legume  native  to  8  Europe  but,  since  its 
introduction  to  horticulture  about  1700,  widely 
cultivated  for  its  fragrant  flowers  There  are  three 
main  types  dwarf,  summer  flowering  (garden  sweet 
peas),  and  winter  flowering  (florists'  sweet  peas) 
As  out  flowers  sweet  peas  are  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  florists'  plants  and  are  available  in  a 
wide  range  of  shades.  They  succeed  best  m  cool 
weather  and  should  be  given  an  early  start;  if  seed 
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are  allowed  to  form,  blossoming  will  cease  The 
vines  climb  by  tendrils  and  require  a  support 

sweet  potato,  trailing  vmehke  herb  (Ipomoea 
batatas)  of  the  morning-glory  family  It  is  native  to 
the  tropics  of  the  New  World  and  is  widely  culti- 
vated in  warm  and  temperate  regions  for  tho  edible 
tuberous  roots  The  sweet  potato  was  probably 
first  cultivated  by  pre-Columbian  Indians,  the 
Virginia  Indians  are  known  to  have  grown  two 
varieties  Large  crops  are  now  grown  annually  m 
the  United  States— mostly  m  the  South  Sweet 
potatoes  are  eaten  both  fresh  (baked,  boiled,  and 
prepared  in  various  other  ways)  and  canned  They 
are  a  valuable  source  of  vitamin  A  and  relatively 
good  sources  of  thiamme,  riboflavm,  and  vitamin 
C  Starch,  syrup,  and  alcohol  can  be  derived  from 
sweet  potatoes  They  have  also  been  used  in  mak- 
ing breakfast  foods,  candy,  and  other  products 
and  for  feeding  stock  The  sweet  twtato  is  easily 
damaged  by  frost  and  bruised  in  handling  It  is 
propagated  from  sprouts  The  name  YAM  is  often 
used,  though  incorrectly,  for  sweet  potato  in  gen- 
eral For  cultivation,  see  publications  of  the  U  S 
Dcpt  ofAgncultureandofstateexpenmontstations 

Sweet  Springs,  city  (pop  1,413),  W  central  Mo  ,  on 
Blackwater  river  and  NW  of  Sedaha,  in  a  farm 
area,  settled  1826 

Sweetwater.  1  Town  (pop  2,593),  E  Tenn  ,  SW  of 
Knoxville,  on  Sweetwater  Creek  between  the 
Tennessee  and  Little  Tennessee  nvers,  in  an  area 
of  farms,  timber,  and  bante  mines,  settled  c  1850, 
me  1875  Craighead  Caverns  are  near  by ,  as  is 
Tennessee  Military  Institute  3  City  (1940  pop 
10,397,  1947  estimated  pop  14,500),  co  seat  of 
Nolan  c  o  ,  W  Texas,  W  of  Abilene  Founded  c  1870 
and  moved  in  1881  to  be  on  the  railroad,  it  de- 
veloped as  a  shipping  center  for  cattle  ranches  of 
the  rolling  plains  Today  it  ships  wool  and  mohair, 
sheep  and  steers,  and  grain  and  feedstuff  s,  processes 
dairy  products  and  cotton,  and  has  an  industrial 
tone,  with  a  gypsum-products  plant,  an  oil  refinery, 
and  railroad  shops  Near-by  reservoirs,  Lake 
Sweetwater  on  Bitter  Creek  and  Lake  Trammel  on 
Sweetwater  Creek,  offer  sports  opportunities 

sweet  William,  a  species  of  PINK  (Dwinthus  barbatus) 
native  to  the  Old  World  and  long  popular  as  a 
gaiden  flower  It  l>ears  a  densely  set  terminal  clus- 
tei  of  flagrant  flowers,  commonly  white  and  shades 
of  icd  Although  nweet  Williams  aie  usually  cul- 
tivated as  biennials,  there  aie  some,  called  annual 
sweet  William,  that  bloom  the  first  year  from  seed 
The  wild  sweet  William  is  a  PHLOX 

Swellendam  (swf'lundam),  town  (pop  4,004),  W 
Cape  Prov  ,  Union  of  South  Africa  One  of  the 
early  settlements  in  Cape  Colom,  it  was  founded 
in  1746  It  is  on  a  railroad  to  Capetown,  and  it 
exports  wool  and  grains 

Swetchine,  Anne  Sophie  Soymonoff  (un'  hoff 
soimonof'  svuchcn',  svytchen'),  1782  1857,  Rus- 
sian author  and  mystic,  who  wrote  in  French  She 
was  the  daughtei  of  one  of  the  founders  of  tho 
Russian  Academy  Under  the  influence  of  Joseph 
de  Maistre  nhe  became  a  Catholic  in  1815  and  a 
year  later  settled  in  Paris  Her  writings  are.  avail- 
able m  English  See.  B  P  Belloc,  Vigndtfa  (1806) 

Sweyn  (swan),  c  900-1014,  king  of  Denmark  (986- 
1014),  son  of  Harold  Bluetooth  Though  baptized, 
he  i everted  to  paganism  and  rebelled  against  his 
father,  who  was  slain  jn  battle  Sweyn  waa  ex- 
pelled shortly  after  his  accession  by  the  Swedish 
king  Eric  the  Vic  torious,  but  his  subsequent  mar- 
riage to  Kric 's  widow  led  to  his  restoration  to  the 
Danish  throne  and  to  an  allianc  o  with  Sweden  At 
the  battle  of  Svolder  (1000)  the  Swedes  and  Danes 
defeated  and  slew  King  Olaf  I  of  Norway  and  di- 
vided his  kingdom  Swovn,  who  had  already  pre- 
viously invaded  England  and  exacted  Danegeld 
from  King  ^ETHELUBD,  returned  m  1003-4  and 
again  in  1013,  when  the  English  submitted  and  ac- 
<  epted  him  as  king  He  died  before  his  coronation 
and  was  succeeded  in  Denmark  and  England  by 
his  son  Canute  The  name  also  appears  as  Svein 

Sweynheym,  Conrad  (kon'rdt  svln'hlm),  fl  15th 
cent ,  early  printer  Originally  from  neai  Mainz, 
Germany,  Sweynheym  with  Arnold  Pannartz 
c  1464  established  in  the  monastery  of  Subiaco  the 
first  known  printing  press  in  Italy  Gieek  type 
was  used  first  m  1405  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz 
at  Subiaco  They  lemoved  to  Rome  in  1467  Then- 
type  faces,  though  not  truly  roman,  had  capitals 
which  were  distinctly  roman 

Swidnica,  Lower  Silesia  see  SCHWMDNITZ 

Swift,  Jonathan,  1607-1745,  English  author,  b 
Dublin  The  posthumous  and  poor  son  of  a  Dublin 
steward  of  English  origin,  Swift  was  educated  by 
his  uncle  at  Kilkenny  School  and  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  In  1689  he  became  secretary  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  at  "Moor  Park,"  in  Surrey,  England 
Swift's  poetry,  largely  Pindaric  and  largely  had, 
written  there  drew  the  scorn  of  his  cou*m,  John 
Dryden  Ho  interrupted  his  service  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam in  1692  to  become  M  A  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford 
Disappointed  of  church  preferment  in  England, 
Swift  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  ordained  an 
Anglican  priest  and  in  1695  was  made  prebend  of 
Kilroot  In  1096  he  returned  to  "Moor  Park,"  and 
with  The  Battle  of  the  Books  (written  1697)  he  de- 
fended Temple's  contention  that  the  ancients  were 
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superior  to  the  moderns  in  literature  and  learning 
It  was  published  only  in  1704,  with  A  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
Swift's  satire  on  religious  exc  esses  Upon  Temple's 
death  m  1699,  Swift  became  secretary  and  <  hap- 
lam  to  the  2d  earl  of  Berkeley  in  Ireland,  here  he 
wrote  his  delightfully  absurd  "Meditation  upon  a 
Broomstick,"  and  m  1708-9  wrote  the  amusing 
series  of  papers  signed  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  m  which 
he  lampooned  a  quack  astrologer,  John  Partridge 
After  1708  he  was  frequently  in  London,  where  he 
met  Addison,  Pope,  Steele,  and  Arbuthnot  Swift's 
early  Whig  sympathies  were  dashed  m  1708  when 
that  party  demonstrated  its  unfriendliness  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  upon  the  defeat  of  the 
Whigs  in  1710  he  edited  the  Tory  Examiner  for  a 
year  His  ironic  Argument  (1711)  against  abolish- 
ing Christianity  continued  his  war  on  his  ecclesias- 
tical enemies  He  rapidly  became  important  in 
politics,  writing  a  spate  of  pamphlets  which  in- 
cluded The  Conduct  of  the  Allies  (1711),  Remarks  (m 
the  Barrier  Treaty  (1712),  and  The  Public  Spirit  of 
the  Whigs  (1714)  and  a  numbei  of  satirical  poems 
For  diversion  he  and  Arbuthnot  founded  the 
Scriblerus  Club,  among  the  members  were  Parnell, 
Gay,  and  Pope  The,  letters  which  comprise  Swift's 
Journal  to  Stella  reveal  his  love  for  Esther  Johnson 
(Stella),  whom  he  had  tutored  at  "Moor  Park," 
and  they  also  give  a  detailed  account  of  his  years 
in  London  Despite  his  love  for  Stella,  Swift  be- 
c  ame  invol  ved  with  Esther  Vanhomrtgh  (Vanessa) , 
but  he  established  his  feelings  as  nothing  more  than 
friendly  in  the  poem  Cadenus  and  Vanessa  (written 
e  1713)  Swift  was  appointed  dean  of  St  Patrick's, 
Dublin,  in  1713,  and  upon  the  downfall  of  the  Tory 
ministry  in  1714,  he  reluctantly  returned  to  Ire- 
land With  his  Drajner  Letters  (1724)  Swift  ap- 
peared as  a  champion  of  Irish  rights,  and  A  Modest 
Proposal  (1729),  a  bitter  expose  of  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  made  him  a  hero 
to  the  Irish  His  most  famous  work,  the  broad  and 
often  savage  satire  on  human  nature,  Guuivm'8 
TRAVELS,  appeared  in  1726  Swift  had  been  par- 
tially deaf  since  early  life  from  what  is  thought  to 
have  been  labyrinthine  vertigo  In  1740  the  disease 
became  worse,  and  from  1742  until  his  death  Swift 
was  insane  He  was  buried  beside  Stella  in  St 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  and  his  fortune  was 
left  to  build  a  hospital  for  the  insane  Swift  re- 
mains today  one  of  the  great  masters  of  English 
prose  His  range  of  interest  was  extreme,  his  touch 
at  once  light  and  powerful,  and  his  insight  keen 
and  discerning — a  proud  and  bitter  gennis  See 
hia  Prose  Worki  (ed  by  Herbert  Davis,  14  vols  , 
1939-)  and  his  PoeticaCWorks  (ed  by  Harold  Wil- 
liams, 3  vols  ,  1937),  his  Journal  to  Stella  (ed  by 
Harold  Williams,  1948),  biographies  by  Carl  Van 
Doren  (1930),  Bertram  Newman  (1937),  and  R 
W  Jackson  (1939),  Huardo  Qumtana,  The  Mind 
and  Art  of  Jonathan  Swift  (1936) 

Swift,  Lewis,  1820-1913,  American  astronomer,  b 
Clarkson,  N  Y  He  discovered  (1862)  a  comet  of 
importance  In  18S2,  when  ho  was  director  of  the 
Warner  Observatory  in  Roc  hester,  NY,  he  re- 
reived  as  a  gift  from  the  citizens  of  Roc  hosier  a 
16-inch  refractor,  with  the  aid  of  which  he  made 
observations  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  more 
than  1,000  new  nebulae  and  a  number  of  comets 
This  telesc  ope  was  transferred  to  Lowe  Observa- 
tory, California,  when  he  went  there  a->  director 
For  his  discoveries  he  was  awarded  prizes  and 
medals  by  astronomical  societies  in  Europe  and 
America 

swift,  bird  related  to  the  hummingbird  and  found 
in  most  parts  of  the  world,  ospec  lalU  in  the  tropics 
Superficially  it  resembles  the  swallow  Swifts  have 
long  wings  and  small  feet  and  can  perch  only  on 
vertical  surfaces  They  c  ate  h  msec  ts  in  their  wide 
mouths  while  on  the  wing  Among  the  swifts  are 
the  most  rapid  fliers  known  In  the  United  States 
the  c  ommoneist  species  is  the  c  hunney  bWift,  m- 
c  orrec  tlj  <  ailed  chimnev  swallow  It  IH  sooty  black 
above  and  lighter  below  Its  spm>  tail  acts  as  a 
prop  when  it  clings  to  the  chimneys,  in  which  it 
makes  it*  nest  of  twigs  cemented  with  saliva  It 
winters  in  South  America  Some  Oriental  swifts 
make  their  entire  nest  of  a  salivary  secietion 
These  nests  are  used,  especially  in  China,  for  food 

Swift  Current,  city  (pop  6,379),  SW  Sask  ,  on  Swift 
Current  Creek  and  W  of  Moose  Jaw  It  is  a  dis- 
tributing center  for  SW  Saskatchewan,  with  gram 
elevators,  lumber-  and  coalyards,  an  oil  refinery, 
tanneries,  and  dames  and  is  the  site  of  a  dominion 
experiment  station 

Swilly,  Lough  (l&kh  swl'le),  long,  narrow,  irregular, 
islanded  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  Co  Donegal,  Ireland 
Fanad  Point,  at  the  entrance,  has  a  lighthouse 
There  was  a  British  naval  base  here  in  the  First 
World  War  The  fort  was  evacuated  bv  the  British 
in  1938,  under  an  agreement  with  the  Irish  govern- 
ment 

swimming,  self-propulsion  through  water  without 
artificial  aid  Swimming  probably  calls  more  mus- 
c  los  into  play  with  exact  coordination  than  most 
other  sports  Swimming  strokes  should  bo  areom- 
phshod  with  the  least  possible  resistance  to  water, 
there  should  be  a  minimum  of  splashing  so  that  the 
forward  motion  is  smooth  and  not  jerky  The 
stroke  most  commonly  used  today  to  attain  speed 


SWINBURNE 

in  swimming  is  the  crawl  stroke,  standardized  m 
Australia  (hence  usually  called  the  Australian 
c  rawl)  and  perfected  in  the  United  States  In  the 
crawl  stroke  the  body  is  prone,  alternating  overarm 
stroke**  and  the  flutter  kick  are  used,  and  the  head 
alternates  from  side  to  side  at  water  level  The 
trudgen  stroke  (named  for  the  man  whose  speed  in 
using  it  gained  fame),  popular  in  Spain,  Latin 
Amenc  a,  and  then  England,  also  involves  alternate 
overarm  utrokeb  from  a  prone  position,  but  a  scis- 
sors kic  k  w  used  and  the  head  remains  on  one  Hide 
The  bac  kstroke  is  done  in  hiipme  position  and  in 
racing  requires  alternate  over-the-head  stroke*  and 
a  flutter  kic  k  For  endurauc  e  swimming,  tho  bac  k- 
stroke  involves  alternation  of  the  frog  kick  with 
simultaneous  strokes  of  the  arms,  extended  at 
shoulder  level  and  moving  in  an  arc  toward  the 
hips  The  sidestroke,  a  relaxing  movement,  entails 
a  forward  underwater  stroke  with  the  body  on  one 
side  and  a  sc  issor  kic  k  The  breaststroke  is  also  a 
restful  means  of  propulsion  and  is  accomplished  in 
a  prone  position,  frog  kicking  alternates  with  a 
simultaneous  movement  of  tho  arms  from  a  point  in 
front  of  tho  head  to  shoulder  level  The  dog  pad- 
dle, taking  its  name  from  the  way  a  dog  swims,  is 
done  bv  reaching  forward  with  the  arms  under  wa- 
ter and  by  a  modified  flutter  kick  In  free-sty  le 
swimming  am  desired  stroke  may  l>e  used,  but  the 
crawl,  considered  the  speediest,  is  more  generally 
used  No  matter  what  the  stroke,  however,  the 
breathing  should  be  easy  and  natural,  since  the  spe- 
cific  gravity  of  the  human  body,  although  it  varies 
with  the  individual,  is  almost  always  such  that  the 
body  floats  if  the  lungs  are  functioning  normally 
In  swimming  rac  es,  fac  ihtv  in  diving  from  a  firm 
surface  is  essential  Fancy  diving  from  spring- 
boards of  specified  heights,  however,  also  forms  a 
separate  event  at  most  swimming  meets  Swim- 
ming, a  universal  prac  tic  e  which  claims  many  par- 
ticipants m  all  sex  tions  of  the  world,  became  organ- 
ized as  an  amateur  *port  ,n  the  late  19th  cent  in 
several  countries  Its  popularity  was  increased  w  ith 
the  development  and  unpro\cment  of  the  swim- 
ming pool,  and  at  the  first  modern  Olympic  gainer 
(1896)  swimming  bee  ame  part  of  the  meet  OKni- 
pic  swimming  meets  for  women  were  included  in 
1912  Today  Olympic  swimming  events  comprise 
100-,  400-,  and  1,500-meter  free-style  races  the 
800-meter  relay  race,  the  100-meter  backstroke 
and  200-meter  broaststroke  races,  springboard  and 
high  diving  exents,  and  WATER  POLO  For  many 
decades  swimming  the  English  Channel  has  been 
highly  public  ized  The  first  succ  essful  attempt  was 
made  (1875)  bv  Matthew  Webb,  while  Gertrude 
Ederle  was  the  first  woman  to  perform  (192b)  this 
feat  See  Matt  Mann  and  C  C  Fries,  Swimming 
Fundamentals  (1940),  S  G  Hedges,  Sunmming  and 
Diving  (rev  ed  ,  1949);  J  A  Tornev,  Suimnunq 
(1950) 

Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles,  1837-1909,  English 
poet  Throughout  his  life,  Swinburne  retained  the 
impressions  and  enthusiasms  of  his  childhood  and 
youth  the  scenery  of  tho  Northumbrian  and 
Hampshire  coasts,  the  Greek  dramatists,  Sappho, 
the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  playwrights,  French 
and  Italian  literature,  and  the  writings  of  Hugo 
and  Landor  His  careeis  at  Eton  (1849-53)  and 
Ox foid  (1850-60)  were  both  cut  short  by  his  unht- 
nes8  for  ac  adeimc  dine  ipline,  and  in  1800  he  settled 
in  London  on  an  allowance  from  his  father  His 
two  blank-verse  plavs  The  Queen  Mother  and 
Rosamond  (1860)  attracted  little  attention,  but  his 
reputation  grew  among  the  admirers  of  the  Pie- 
Raphaelites  Atalanta  in  Calydon  (1865),  a  poetic- 
drama  classic  in  form  but  modern  in  temper, 
brought  him  general  notice  His  Poems  and  Rallads 
(1S66)  were  savagely  attacked  for  their  sensuality 
and  pessimism,  but  almost  as  excessively  praised  in 
other  quarters  for  thoir  infusion  of  fresh  vitality 
into  Victorian  pootrv  and  for  their  technical  fa- 
cility Swinburne's  enthusiasm  for  the  republican 
dreams  of  Mazzim  found  expression  in  A  Song  of 
Italy  (I8b7)  and  in  Songs  befoieSunnst  (1871)  Dis- 
sipations and  repeated  epileptiform  attacks  bt ought 
him  near  death  m  1878  and  1879,  but  he  was  re- 
stored to  health  under  the  supervision  of  Theodore 
WATTS-DUNTON,  with  whom  ho  lived  after  1879 
To  Watts-Dunton's  influence  have  been  attributed 
many  of  Swinburne's  later  opinions  and  the  com- 
parative inferiority  of  much  of  his  later  \erse 
Over  25  volumes  of  Swinburne's  poetry  and  poetic 
drama  and  at  least  half  as  many  of  his  criticism 
were  published  in  his  lifetime  and  posthumously 
His  three  closet  dramas  on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots — 
Chastelard  (1805).  Bothwett  (1874),  and  Mary 
Stuart  (1881)-  -suffer  from  lack  of  compression  and 
overfidelity  to  historical  incident,  but  contain  some 
striking  sc  enes  Tristram  of  Lyontxse  (1882)  bodies 
forth  an  intensely  passionate  version  of  the  medie- 
val legend  in  ric  h  imagery  and  eloquent  verse  that 
sometimes  approaches  sublimity  Many  of  Swin- 
burne's lyrics  are  weakened  by  verbosity  and  by 
excessive  use  of  stylistic  tricks — alliteration,  as- 
sonance, internal  rhyme,  intricate  metrical  pat- 
terns These  weaknesses  do  not  mar  such  successes 
as  the  c  horuses  from  Atalanta  ("When  the  hounds 
of  spring,"  "Before  the  beginning  of  years,"  and 
"We  have  seen  thee,  O  Love"),  "The  Garden  of 
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Proserpine,"  "The  Triumph  of  Time,"  "A  For-   Swlst  Guards.  Swi»s  mercenaries  fought  m  various 


saken  Garden,"  "Ave  atque  Vale"  (the  elegy  on 
Baudelaire),  and  "Hertha."  His  blank  verse  in 
Atlanta,  Erechtkeu*  (1876),  and  elsewhere  is  often 
of  a  restrained  dignity.  Swinburne's  criticism  is 
mar  rod  bv  exaggerated  vituperation  and  praise,  by 
digressivenets,  and  bv  an  often  flamboyant  and 
involved  style,  but  he  performed  useful  services  in 


European  armies  from  the  15th  cont.  until  the  19th 
cent  These  merceriai  ies,  who  were  not  volunteers, 
were  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  foreign  powers  by 
treaties  (called  capitulations)  between  the  Swiss 
diet  and  the  foreign  power  concerned,  in  return  for 
money  payments  AH  a  result  of  the  traditional 
alliance  between  SWITZERLAND  and  France — dating 


stimulating  nister  appreciation  of  older  English  from  the  Everlasting  Peace  of  1516— the  Swiss 

dramatists  (Shakspere,  Webster,  Ford,  Chapman,  played  a  more  important  part  in  French  military 

and  others)  and  of  William  Blake     His  complete  history  than  in  that  of  other  nations     Francis  I 

works,  incorporating  the  biography  by  his  friend  alone  used  some  120,000  Swiss  levies  in  his  warm, 

Sir  Edmund  Gosao  (1917),  were  edited  by  Gosse  and  m  the  battle  of  Pavia  (1625)  his  entire  per- 

and  T.  J  Wise  ( JO  vols ,  1925-27)    See  also  studies  sonal  guard,  the  Hundred  Swiss,  was  slain  before 

by   G.   E.   Woodberry   (1906),    Harold   Nioolson  Francis  was  captured  by  the  Spanish    As  organized 

(1926),  T    E    Welby  (t92<>),  8.  C   Chew  (1929),  under  Louis  XIV,  the  Swiss  troops  fell  into  two 

and  Georges  Lafourcade  (1932)  categories   the  king's  imhtarj'  household — inolud- 

Swindon,   municipal    borough    (1931    pop.   62,401;  nig  the  Hundred  Swiss  (a  palace  guard)  and  the 

1947  estimated  pop   67,140),  Wiltshire,  England  regiment  of  the  Swiss  Guards—and  a  number  of 

The  old  part  is  on  a  hill,  the  new  part  grew  up  ordinary  Swiss  regiments     The  most  famous  epi- 

"  sode  in  the  history  of  the  Swiss  Guards  was  their  de- 


about  extensive  locomotive  and  car  works.  Furni- 
ture and  aircraft  are  also  made 
Swine  (sve'nti),  short  channel,  leading  from  the 
STKTTINBR  HAFF  to  the  Baltic  Sea  It  passes  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Wollm  and  Usedom  Swuie- 
mtmde,  on  Usedom,  lies  at  its  mouth 
swine,  cloven-hoofed  mammal  of  the  family  Suidae 
It  has  a  rather  long  mobile  snout,  a  heavy,  rela- 
tively short-legged  bod>,  thick,  bristly  hide,  and  a 
small  tail  The  name  swine  is  applied  especially  to 
the  domestic  breeds,  whic  h  are  aUo  known  as  hog*. 
Sometimes  these  are  called  pigs,  a  term  more  coi- 
rectly  reserved  for  the  >oung  animals  There  are 
no  true  swine  of  the  genus  Sue  native  to  North 

America.    The  wild  hogs  found  in  the  mountains      obtained  several  Swiss  regiments,  which  were  vir- 
of  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  a  few  other     tually  annihilated  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812 
states  are  descendants  of  the  European  wild  boar     Swiss  troops  were  again  used  under  the  Bourbon 
(Su*  scrofa),  introduced  in  recent  years  by  sports- 
men for  hunting.    This  wild  boar  was  formerly 
common  in  the  forests  of  Europe  and  was  a  favorite 
game  of  sportsmen    It  was  domesticated  early  m  N 
Europe,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  modern  domes- 
ticated   pigs    are    descended    c  htefly    from    this 
European  boar  and  a  smaller  Asiatu  species  domes- 


fense  (Aug  10,  1792)  of  the  Tuilenes  palate  m 
Paris  in  tho  Fremh  Revolution  Louis  XVI, 
threatened  by  a  mob,  had  taken  refuge  with  his 
family  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  leaving  the 
Swiss  m  charge  of  the  palace  The  mob  invaded 
the  palace  and  the  Swiss  resisted,  but  they  obeyed 
the  king  when  he  sent  word  to  cease  fighting.  Some 
500  men  of  the  regiment  wore  massac  red  in  the  en- 
isuing  confusion  The  heroic  stand  of  the  Swiss 
Guard  ia  commemorated  by  the  Lion  of  Lucerne, 
the  impressive  monument  by  Thorvaldsen  at 
Lucerne.  Switzerland  The  French  revolutionists 
abolished  all  Swiss  troops,  but  m  1803  Napoleon. I 


ticated  in  China  Hogs  were  introduced  into 
America  by  Spanish  explorers  in  the  16th  cent 
and  were  early  shipped  to  the  American  colonies 
from  England  Swm«  are  valuable  for  their  flesh, 
prepared  aa  ham,  bacon,  and  pork,  and  for  their  fat 


rest  oration,  and  many  of  them  were  massacred  in 
the  Jul>  Revolution  of  1K30,  after  which  they  were 
permanently  abolished  Tho  Swiss  t  onstitution  of 
1874  forbade  all  military  capitulations  and  recruit- 
ment of  Swiss  by  foreign  powers  The  only  excep- 
tion is  the  Swiss  Guard  of  the  Vatican,  founded  in 
1605  bv  Pope  Julma  II,  which  is  not  a  military 
bod)  but  the  personal  guard  of  the  pope  Its  mem- 
bers are  recruited  from  the  Catholu  cantons  of 
central  Switzerland  Tho  Swiss  Guard  at  the 
Vatican  is  famous  for  its  colorful  costume,  designed 
in  the  Renaissance 


(lard) ,  they  provide  also  many  other  products,  e  g  ,    Swiss  Literature.   Of  the  four  languages  spoken  and 

written  in  Switzerland  (German,  French,  Italian, 


leather  for  gloves,  footballs,  and  numerous  other 
articles  and  bristles  for  brushes  When  rawing 
swine  it  is  important  that  the  ammala  have  clean, 
well-ventilated  barns  and  pens  and  that  they  are 
exposed  to  some  sunlight  and  allowed  to  exercise 
by  grazing  in  pasture*  Hogs  will  eat  almost  any 
food.  Considered  especially  good  for  fattening 
hogs  is  a  diet  of  corn  and  alfalfa  supplemented  by  a 
protein  food  in  the  form  of  shorts  or  middlings 
Peanuts,  soybeans,  barley,  and  wheat  also  furnish 
good  feed;  milk  IB  much  used  in  dairying  regions 
Hoga  are  raised  m  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  corn  belt  of  the  Middle  West  w  the 
chief  hog-raising  area  Hogs  are  commonly 
grouped  as  lard-type  hogs  and  bacon-type  hogs 
The  lard-type  is  larger  and  more  fleshy  than  the 
bacon  type.  Although  the  demand  for  lard  has 
somewhat  decreased,  the  lard-type  is  the  most 
widely  raised  for  meat  Lard-type  breeds  include 
the  Chester  white,  Poland  China,  Hampshire, 
Hereford,  Duroc-Jersc} ,  Berkshire,  and  Large 
Black,  Bacon-type  swine  are  fed  on  little  corn  and 
chiefly  on  such  foods  as  alfalfa,  barle>,  and  skim 
milk.  They  are  the  chief  type  raised  in  Canada 
Breeds  include  the  Tain  worth,  Yoikshire,  and 
Lahdrace.  See  C  W  Towne  and  E.  N  Wentworth, 
Ptgsfrom  Cat*  to  Corn  Belt  (I960) 

Swinemunde  (sve'uumun'du)  or  Swmoujscie,  Pol 
SvHnoujtcvs  (ahfenooo'&hche),  city  (pop  5,771), 
Pomerania,  a  Baltic  port  on  the  island  of  Usedom, 
transferred  to  Polish  administration  in  1945  (see 
POMERANIA)  A  trade  center,  it  was  also  a  German 
naval  base  in  the  Second  World  War 

swing  music,  type  of  Ameruan  popular  mu&ic,  an 
offshoot  of  JAZZ  which  developed  in  the  1930s  It 
eliminated  much  of  the  syncopation  of  jazz  and 
sacrificed  most  of  the  improvisation  characteristic 
of  jazz  in  favor  of  large  orchestras  and  highly 
stylized  arrangements  The  arranger,  at  least  as 
tnt  as  the  composer,  came  into  be 


>  being,  and 


and  Roniansh),  German  is  used  by  71  pert  ent  of  the 
population,  it  follows  that  the  preponderant  e  of 
SWISH  literature  IB  in  German  Homanah,  a  language 
spoken  since  Roman  times,  lias  an  extensive  litera- 
ture little  known  outside  Switzerland  The  Italian- 
speaking  Swiss  form  only  5  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. An  early  book  m  German  was  a  collection  of 
fables  written  (c  1340)  b>  a  Swiss  Ulrich  Boner 
Much  of  the  eari>  writing  is  religious  (as  in  tho  ease 
of  Zwingb)  In  the  18th  c  ent  Swiss-German  writers 
mt lucled  Zschokke,  historian  and  writer  of  his- 
torical novels;  the  critic  H  Johann  Jakob  Bodmer 
and  Johann  Jakob  Breitmger,  who  founded  the 
periodical  the  Disburse  dir  Mahlern  [the  painters' 
discourses],  influential  in  its  day,  Salomon  Gessner, 
popular  both  as  poet  and  as  painter,  and  the  great 
educator,  Peatalozzi  A  Bern  aristocrat,  Beat 
Louis  de  Muralt  (1665-1749),  won  a  posthumous 
fame  by  the  publication  of  his  letters  (m  French) 
One  of  the  most  influential  of  all  trench  writers, 
Jean  Ja<  ques  Rousseau,  was  born  in  Switzerland 
A  19th-century  writer  in  French  was  H  F  Amiel,  a 
tritic,  but  best  known  for  his  Journal  in  time.  Of 
the  German  writers  of  the  19th  cent  the  most 
famous  are  the  novelist  Gottfried  Keller,  author  of 
Der  grtine  Hnnrich,  and  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer, 
poet  and  novelist  The  »Su>w8  Family  Robinson, 
of  the  Robinaon  Crusoe  genre,  was  written  by  a 
SWISH,  J  D  Wysn  Johanna  Spvn  was  the  author 
of  the  much-loved  children's  classic  Heidi  Later 
writers  m  German  include  the  poet  C  F  G  Spit- 
teler,  a  Nobel  Prize  winner,  the  novelists  Hemrich 
Fcderer  (1866-1928),  a  Catholic  priest,  and  Jakob 
Schaffner  (1875-1944),  and  Albert  Stoffen  (1884-), 
novelist,  poet,  dramatist,  and  philosopher,  who 
became  the  leader  of  the  anthroposophit  al  move- 
ment after  Rudolph  Stemer's  death  The  novels  m 
Freru  h  of  C  F  Ramuz  have  as  their  background 
his  native  canton,  Vaud 


:y] 

a  swing  band  could  be  recognised  bv  its  arrange-  SwiMvale,  industrial    borough   (pop    16,919),  SW 

ments    The  jazz  musician  Benny  Goodman  is  the  Pa.,  near  Pittsburgh,  settled  c  1760,  me   1898    It 

outstanding  name  m  connection  with  swing,  among  has  a  switc  h  and  signal  plant  and  a  glass-products 

others  are  the  brothers  Jimmy  and  Tommy  Dorsey  factory 


Swithin  or  Swithun,  Saint  (both  swl'dhun),  fl.  860, 
English  bishop  of  Winchester.  He  was  buried,  ac- 
cording to  his  wishes,  outside  his  church.  His  relics 
were  removed  to  the  new  cathedral  According 
to  a  hardy  tradition,  this  translation  so  enraged 
the  saint  that  it  rained  for  40  days,  and  if  it  rains 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  translation  (July  15),  it 
will  ram  daily  thereafter  for  40  days,  if  it  to  fair  on 
St  Swithm's  day,  it  will  not  ram  for  40  days 
Switzerland  OswTtsurlund),  Fr.  S*we  (sties'),  Ger 
Schweie  (afavfts'),  Ital.  Sri&era  (zvet'tsftra),  more 

_„  a  SWIMS  author,     properly  SWIM  Confederation,  republic (15,944  sq 

J   D  WYBS,  and  based  on  Robinton  Crusoe,  it  be-     mi ,  pop  4,265,703),  central  Europe.  The  federal 
a  juvenile  classic.  capital  is  Bern    Switzerland  borders  on  France  in 


See  bibliography  under  JAZZ. 

Swinoujscie,  Pomerania  we  HWINBMCNDE 

Swinton,  urban  district  (1931  pop  13,821,  1943 
estimated  pop.  11,500).  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
England.  NE  of  She/field,  in  a  coal  and  iron  region 

Swinton  and  Pendlebury  (-bur 6),  urban  district 
(1931  pop.  32.761,  1947  estimated  pop  40,580), 
Lancashire,  England,  NW  of  Manchester  near  Sal- 
ford.  It  has  cottonfmilL)  and  other  industries. 

SWIM  Confederation:  see  SWITZERLAND. 

SWIM  Family  Robinson,  tale  of  a  family  shipwrecked 
on  a  desert  wland.  Written  by  » 


the  west  and  southwest,  with  the  JURA.  mta.  and 
the  Lake  of  GBNKVA  (traversed  by  the  RHONE) 
forming  the  frontier,  in  the  north,  it  is  separated 
from  Germany  by  the  RHINK  and  the  Lake  of 
CONSTANCE,  its  eastern  neighbors  are  Austria  and 
Liechtenstein,  m  the  southeast  and  south  it  is 
divided  from  Italy  by  the  Alpine  crests,  the  Lake 
of  LUOANO,  and  Lago  MAOUIOKK.    Between  the 
Jura  and  the  Central  ALPS,   which  occupy  the 
southern  section  (more  than  half)  of  the  country, 
there  is  a  long,  narrow  plateau,  crossed  by  the  AAR 
and   containing   tho   lakes   of   NJCUCHATEL   and 
ZURICH     Alpine  communications  are  assured  by 
numerous  passes  (see  PAHS)  and  by  railroad  tunnels 
(the  SIMPLON   being  the  longest  m  the  world) 
International  transit  freight  is  an  important  source 
of  revenue     Though   poor  in   natural   resources 
except  forests  and  watei  power,  Switzerland  has 
attained  prosperity  through  export  of  its  manu- 
factures and  through  its  technological  achieve- 
ments   The  industries,  which  employ  the  larger 
part  of  the  population,  are  concentrated  mainly 
in  the  north,  they  produce  textiles,  machinery,  in- 
struments,   watches   and    watch   movements    (m 
which   Switzerland   leads   the   world),   foodstuffs 
(notably  chocolate),  and  chemicals    Lack  of  coal 
is  largely  made  good  by  the  exploitation  of  an  al- 
most unlimited  hydroelectric  potential,  the  rail- 
roads, which  are  government-owned,  use  electric 
power  on  all  main  lines    The  Alpine  regions  are 
used  for  dairying,  with  cheese  as  the  principal  ex- 
port    The  agricultuial  yield  is  supplemented  by 
imports ,  other  mam  imports  are  coal,  raw  materials, 
and  automobiles      Imports  exceed   exports,   but 
Switzerland  in  favored  by  the  huge  profits  of  its 
tourist  industry,  its  natural  beauty  attracts  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  visitors  yearly  to  its  resorts, 
and  their  expendituies  constitute  "invisible"  ex- 
ports   The  resorts,  all  through  the  Alpine  regions 
(e  g  ,  tiie  ENUAUINE),  offer  highly  developed  facili- 
ties for  vacation,  health,  and  sports  (notably  moun- 
tain climbing  and  wuiter  sports)     The  stability  of 
Swiss  politics  and  Swiss  currency  (the  Swiss  franc 
is  backed  by  »  large  gold  reserve)  has,  moreover, 
made  Switzerland  a  world  banking  center.    Politi- 
cally, Switzerland  consists  of  22  cantons,  or  rather 
of  25  federated  states  of  which  19  are  called  cantons 
and  6  are  called  half-cantons     The  cantons  are 
ZLRICH.  BKRN,  LUCERNK,  UHI,  SCHWYZ,  GLARUS, 
Zuc»,     FKIBOUKO,     SOLOTHUHN,     ScHAFFHAustN, 
SAINT  GALL,   the  ORISONS,   AAKGMJ,  THUHOAL, 
TICINO,  VAUD,  VALAIS,  NbucHATKX,  and  GENEVA 
The  half-cantons  Obwalden  and   Nidwalden  to- 
gether form  UNTMtWALDEN,  Basel-Land  and  Bosel- 
Stadt  form  BASEL,  and  Aussor-Rhcxlen  and  Inner- 
Rhoden  form  APPH»NZELL     Tho  federal  constitu- 
tion, dating  from  1874,  assigns  specified  functions, 
notably  foreign  leiations  and  tariffs,  to  the  con- 
federation, leaving  the  cantons  sovereign  in  other 
respects     A  council  of  the  states  (two  members 
from  each  canton,   one  from   each   half-canton), 
and  a  national  council  (one  deputy  per  22,000  in- 
habitants, elected  by  universal  male  suffrage  and 
proportional    representation)    together   form    the 
federal  assembly    The  chief  executive,  or  federal 
council  (seven  members  elected  for  four  years  by 
the  Federal  assembly),  includes  the  president  of  the 
confederation  (elected  annually)     In  practice,  the 
importance  of  the  legislative  chambers  is  minimal, 
because  Switzerland  has  adopted  the  popular  ini- 
tiative and  referendum,  thus  achieving  a  measure 
of  direct  democracy    The  constitution  provides  for 
religious  equality,  compulsory  education,  and  uni- 
versal military  training,  all  able-bodied  men  being 
in  the  army  reserve  until  aged  60    Cantonal  con- 
stitutions differ  widely     In  Unterwalden,  Glarus, 
and  Appenzell  tho  entire  male  electorate  legislates 
directly  m  yearly  outdoor  meetings  called  f^ands- 
gemetnden  (lants'gumln'dun),  elsewhere  there  usu- 
ally is  a  umcameral  legislative  and  an  elected  exec- 
utive council.   Important  cities  are  Zurich,  Basel, 
Geneva,  and  Bern    German.  French,  and  Italian 
are  the  official  and  national  languages  of  Switzer- 
land, liomansh,  a  RhaetoRomamc  dialect  spoken 
in  parts  of  the  Grisons,  was  declared  the  fourth 
national    language    in    1938        German    dialects 
(Schwyzer-didttch)  are  spoken  by  c  72  percent  of  the 
inhabitants,  French,  spoken  by  c  20  percent,  pre- 
dominates in   the  southwest,   Ticmo   is   Italian- 
apeaking     In  religion,  Protestantism  prevails  in 
HH  cantons  and  is  the  faith  of  57  percent  of  the 
population,  41  percent  are  Roman  Catholic    The 
country  was  inhabited  by  the  Helvetu  (see  HEL- 
VETIA) when  it  was  conquered  (58  B  C  )  by  tho 
Romans    Invaded  (5th  cent.  A  D  )  by  the  Aleman- 
ni  and  (in  the  west)  by  the  Burgundn,  it  passed  to 
the  Franks  m  the  6th  cent    Split  again  m  the  9th 
cent  between  SWABIA  arid  Tranajurane  BURGUNDY, 
the  area  was1  united  (1033)  under  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  .The  expanding  feudal  houses  of  ZXHBINO- 
KN,  KYBURO,  and  others,  were  supplanted  (13th 
cent.)  by  the  counts  of  HAPSBURG  and  of  SAVOY 
Hapsburg  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  Un, 
8chwy»,  and  Unterwalden  resulted  (1291)  in  the 
conclusion  of  At  defensive  league  among  the  three 
communities.  The  legendary  hero  of  thia  event  was 
William  TBLL.  They  defended  their  liberties  in  the 
victory  of  Moffarten  (1315)  and,  joined  by  Lu- 
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cerne,  Zurich,  Zug,  Glaru*.  and  Bern,  they  again 
decisively  defeated  the  Austrians  at  SBMPACH 
(1386)  and  Nafela  (1388).  In  the  15th  cent  Swrtwr- 
land  roee  to  the  first  rank  aa  a  military  power  The 
conquest  of  Aargau,  Thurgau,  and  the  valleys  of 
Tictno,  which  were  ruled  as  subject  territories 
until  1798,  was  followed  by  Swws  victories  over 
CHARLDB  THE  BOLD  of  Burgundy  (1476-77)  and 
over  Emperor  Maximilian  I,  who  in  1409  granted 
Switzerland  virtual  independence  By  1513,  the 
admission  of  Fribourg,  Bolothurn,  Basel,  Schaff- 
hausen,  and  AppenzeU  had  raised  the  number  of 
cantons  to  13,  maintained  till  1798.  The  conquest 
by  Bern  of  Vaud  from  Savoy  (1536),  and  close 
aflianoea  with  the  Orisons,  Geneva,  8t  Call,  and 
other  towns  and  lands,  further  increased  the  Swiss 
orbit,  but  Switzerland's  importance  as  a  European 
power  was  broken  in  1515  when  the  French  de- 
feated the  Swiss  at  MARIONANO  (see  also  ITALIAN 
WARS)  A  "perpetual  alliance"  with  France  (1516) 
and  neutrality  henceforth  became  the  basis  of 
Swiss  policy  Tens  of  thousands  of  Swiss  mer- 
cenaries, however,  continued  to  serve  abroad  for 
three  centuries  (see  Swisa  GUARDS)  The  cantons, 
only  loosely  bound  by  a  federal  diet  and  by  in- 
dividual treaties  and  often  rent  by  internal  feuds, 
wore  seriously  split  by  the  REFORMATION,  preached 
by  ZWINGLI  at  Zurich  and  by  CALVIN  at  Geneva 
The  Catholica,  led  by  the  FOUK  FOBBBT  CANTONS, 
defeated  the  Protestants  in  battle,  and  the  Treaty 
of  Kappel  (1531)  arrested  the  spread  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  seven  Catholic  cantons.  Although 
national  unity  almost  disappeared  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  religious  passion  did  not  prevent 
the  Swiss  (except  the  ORISONS)  from  remaining 
neutral  throughout  the  Thirty  Years  War;  Switzer- 
land was  an  island  of  prosperity  when,  in  1648,  its 
formal  independence  was  recognized  in  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  In  the  following  century  and  a  half, 
all  Switzerland  underwent  a  process  of  limiting 
citizenship  rights  to  the  wealthier  classes,  govern- 
ment became  the  exclusive  business  of  a  small 
oligarchy  While  Switzerland  became  insignificant 
politically  in  the  18th  cent ,  its  wealth  steadily  in- 
creased, and  its  scientists  and  writers  made  it  an 
intellectual  center  The  French  Revolution,  re- 
sulting in  the  troation  of  the  HELVETIC  REPUBLIC 
(1798-1803)  and  in  invasions  by  French,  Russian, 
and  Austrian  armies,  was  generally  ill  received 
Napoleon's  Act  of  Mediation  (1803)  somewhat  re- 
stored the  old  confederation,  and  the  Pact  of  Res- 
toration (1815)  substantially  reestablished  the  old 
regime,  except  that  the  confirmation  of  nine  new 
cantons  brought  the  total  to  ita  present  number 
By  the  Treaty  of  Pans  (1815)  Swiss  neutrality  was 
guaranteed  for  all  time  The  subsequent  economic 
depression,  which  caused  large-scale  emigration  to 
North  and  South  America,  and  the  generally  re- 
actionary rule  contributed  to  the  rise  of  the  Radical 
party,  which  favored  greater  centralization  Oppo- 
sition to  Radicalism  centered  in  the  Catholic  rural 
cantons,  which  in  1845  formed  a  defensive  alliance 
called  the  SONDERBUND  After  a  bnef  and  almost 
bloodless  civil  war  (1847)  the  victorious  Radicals 
transformed  the  former  federation  of  states  into 
one  federal  state,  under  the  constitution  of  1848 
(recast  in  1874)  National  unity  and  political  con- 
servatism grew  along  with  the  economic  and  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  country  Armed  neu- 
trality was  maintained  throughout  both  the  First 
and  the  Second  World  War  Switzerland  was  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  however,  makes  Swiss  mem- 
bership m  that  body  impossible  without  some  modi- 
fication of  the  strict  Swiss  interpretation  of  neu- 
trality. See  guidebooks  to  Switzerland,  W  D 
MacCrackan,  The  Rite  of  the  Suns*  Republic  (2d 
ed  ,  1901) ;  Wilhelm  Oechsh,  History  of  Switzerland, 
1499-191A  (1022),  W  E  Rappard,  The  Govern- 
ment of  Switzerland  (1937) ,  Dems  de  Rougemont 
and  Charlotte  Muret,  The  Heart  of  Europe  (1941), 
J  C  Herald,  The  Sun**  without  Halo*  (1948). 

Swope,  Herbert  Bayard,  1882-,  American  journalist 
and  public  official,  b  St  Louis,  Mo  He  did  news- 
paper work  in  St  Louis  and  gamed  (1912)  national 
notice  for  his  reporting  of  crime  in  New  York  city 
Aa  a  foreign  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
Swope  received  a  Pulitzer  Priae  in  1917  for  his  war 
reporting  in  Germany  After  the  U.8  entry  in  the 
First  World  War,  he  was  appointed  to  the  War 
Industries  Board,  and  after  the  war  he  was  the 
first  journalist  to  gain  access  to  the  secret  League 
of  Nations  covenant  As  executive  editor  ( 1 920-29) 
of  the  World,  he  directed  exposes  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  of  working  conditions  m  Flonda.  He  was 
(1942-46)  a  consultant  to  the  US  Secretary  of 
War  and  was  appointed  (1940)  alternate  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy 
Commission 

•word,  weapon  of  offense  and  defense  in  personal 
combat,  consisting  of  a  blade  with  a  sharp  point 
and  one  or  two  cutting  edges,  set  m  a  hilt  with  a 
handle  protected  by  a  metal  case  or  cross  guard 
Swords  were  originally  made  of  bronze,  the  Ro- 
mans introduced  the  more  durable  iron  sword,  the 
piasiHut,  20  in  long.  Medieval  knights  used  very 
heavy  •word*  that  had  to  be  lifted  with  two  hands; 
these  had  rounded  ends  and  were  used  only  for 
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hacking  at  the  enemy.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
the  best  blades  were  those  made  by  the  Arabs  in 
Damascus  and  those  made  at  Toledo.  As  a  highly 
personal  weapon  the  sword  attained  symbolic  im- 
portance; surrendering  one's  sword  became  a  token 
of  submission,  and  the  custom  arose  of  taking  an 
officer's  sword  away  from  him  and  breaking  the 
blade  when  he  was  dismissed  from  service  in  dis- 
grace. During  the  Crusades  the  sword,  because  of 
its  shape,  frequently  was  used  to  symbolize  the 
Cross.  The  eword  is  now  obsolete  EH  a  weapon  and 
is  carried  m  some  military  units  onl>  for  decorative 
purposes  in  times  of  peace.  Special  types  of  swords 
are  the  rapier,  with  a  long,  narrow,  finely  pointed 
blade  with  cutting  edges,  the  epee,  like  the  rapier 
but  without  cutting  edges  and  used  only  for  thrust- 
ing, and  the  saber,  slightly  curved,  pointed,  with 
cutting  edges  along  the  front  and  the  first  third  of 
the  back  of  the  blade,  which  was  used  primarily  by 
cavalry.  See  FENCING 

•word  fern:  see  BOSTON  FBRN. 

swordfish,  fish  of  the  warmer  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans,  known  in  only  one  species 
(Xiphtas  gladiua)  It  often  weighs  from  250  to 
400  Ib.  Including  the  elongated  upper  jaw,  which 
is  shaped  like  a  sword  blade,  it  may  be  from  16  to 
20  ft  long  It  is  one  of  the  swiftest  swimmers.  It 
pursues  even  to  northern  waters  schools  of  macker- 
el, herring,  and  others  on  which  it  feeds,  slashing 
them  with  its  sword  Much  used  as  a  food  fish,  it  is 
harpooned  in  large  numbers  There  are  fisheries  in 
the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  in  American  and  Euro- 
pean Atlantic  waters  Oil  from  the  liver  is  rich 
in  vitamins 

Swoyersville  (awoi'urzvll),  industrial  borough  (pop 
9,234),  NE  Pa  ,  near  Wilkes-Barre,  me  1888  Its 
manufactures  include  textiles  and  ornamental  iron 
and  steel  products  Anthracite  mining  is  done  here 

Sybaris  (sl'burfa),  ancient  city  of  Magna  Graeoia, 
in  the  present  S  Italy,  in  Bruttmm  on  the  Gulf  of 
Tarentum  (now  Taranto)  It  was  founded  by 
Achaeans  and  people  from  Argolis  (the  Troezem- 
ans)  m  720  B  C  ft  became  a  wealthy  Greek  city, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  reputed  to  live  voluptuous 
lives  (hence  the  word  tybantic)  The  Troezemans, 
ejected  by  the  Achaeans,  got  the  help  of  neigh- 
boring Crotona  and  destroyed  the  city  in  510  B  C 
Thurn  was  later  built  on  or  near  the  site 

Sybel,  Helnrich  von  (hln'rlkh  fan  zo'bul),  1817-95, 
German  historian  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
history  at  Bonn  (1844),  Marburg  (1846),  Munich 
(1856),  and  again  at  Bonn  (1861)  He  also  took  an 
active  part  in  politics  and  sought  to  promote  the 
nationalist  and  Protestant  cause  in  hw  speeches  and 
writings  After  1875  he  was  direr  tor  of  the  Prussian 
state  archives,  of  which  he  made  extensive  use  for 
his  chief  work,  Founding  of  the  German  Empire  by 
William  I  (Eng  tr  ,  7  vols  ,  1890-98)  He  also 
wrote  a  celebrated  history  of  the  Inret  Crusade 
(Geachichte  des  ersten  Krevzzug*,  1841)  and  a 
history  of  the  revolutionary  period  1789-1800, 
part  of  whit  h  was  translated  as  History  of  the  French 
Revolution  (4  vols  ,  1867-79)  Several  of  his  lectures 
and  his  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  First 
Crusade  were  translated  as  Historical  Literature  of 
the  Crusade*  (1861) 

Sycamore,  city  (pop  4,702),  co  seat  of  De  Kalb  co  , 
N  111  ,  W  of  Chicago,  founded  c  1840,  me  1859  It 
is  a  trade  and  industrial  center  in  a  farm  area 
Copper  wire  is  made  her* 

sycamore   see  PUNE  TREK 

Sychar  (sl'kur),  unidentified  city,  central  Samaria, 
near  Jacob's  well  where  Jesus  talked  with  the 
Samaritan  woman  John  4 

Sychem  (rf'kum),  variant  of  SHBCHEU 

Sydenham,  Charles  Edward  Poulett  Thomson, 
Baron  (sl'donum),  1799-1841,  British  statesman 
Entering  Parliament  with  the  aid  of  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham  (1826),  he  became  a  proponent  of  free  trade 
and  financial  reform  He  was  made  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  1834,  and  in  1839  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  general  of  CANADA,  where  he 
followed  with  great  success  the  policy  of  unification 
of  the  provinces  recommended  by  his  predecessor, 
the  earl  of  Durham  He  was  instrumental  in  se- 
curing the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1841  See 
Adam  Shortt.  Lord  Sydenham  (1925) 

Sydenham,  Thomas,  1624-89,  English  physician 
He  studied  at  Oxford  and  Montpellier  and  practiced 
in  London.  His  studies  of  epidemics  and  his  de- 
scription of  diseases—ague,  smallpox,  scarlatina, 
and  gout — established  him  as  a  founder  of  modern 
clinical  medicine  and  of  epidemiology.  See  studies 
by  J  F.  Pavne  (1900)  and  David  Rieaman  (1926) 

Sydney,  Algernon,  see  SIDNEY,  ALGERNON 

Sydney,  Sir  Philip  see  SIDNEY,  SIR  PHIIJP 

Sydney,  city  (pop  96,952,  metropolitan  pop 
1,484,434),  capital  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia, 
on  the  south  shore  of  Port  Jackson  (see  JACKSON, 
PORT)  The  cultural  center  of  the  commonwealth, 
it  is  the  seat  of  the  Univ  of  Sydney  (1852),  St 
Paul's  College  (1854),  St  John's  College  (1857), 
Wesley  College  (1910),  and  Women's  College 
(1889)  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  cathedrals 
are  hero  The  National  Art  Gallery  was  founded 
in  1904,  and  the  Australian  Museum  m  1830  An 
important  industrial  center.  Sydney  has  textile 
nulls,  automobile  plants,  brass  foundries,  and 
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chemical  plante  Its  port  is  equipped  for  bulk  load- 
ing of  gram,  coal,  ana  timber  The  city  was  founded 
in  1788  as  the  first  penal  settlement  of  Australia 
and  became  the  capital  of  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales  Because  Botany  Bay  (juat  S  of  Sydney) 
had  been  inspected  a  year  earlier  as  a  possible  site 
for  a  colony,  the  Sydney  settlement  came  to  be 
erroneously  tailed  the  Botany  Bay  colony  In  the 
Second  World  War,  Sydney  was  the  site  of  an 
Allied  naval  and  army  base 

Sydney,  city  (pop  28,305),  on  Cape  Breton  Inland, 
N  S  ,  on  the  northeast  coast  at  the  head  of  the 
South  Arm  of  Sydney  Harbour  It  is  the  com- 
inprcial,  trade,  and  industrial  center  of  an  im- 
portant coal-rmmng  and  agricultural  area  It  hat 
steel  milltt.  planta  manufacturing  wood  and  food 
products  and  chemicals,  and  shipbuilding  The 
city  was  founded  (1783)  by  United  Empire  Loyal- 
ists and  wah  the  capital  (1784-1820)  of  Cape 
Breton  prov  St  George's  Church  (1786)  is  one  of 
the  oldest  Anglic  an  churches  in  Canada 

Sydney  Harbour,  Australia  see  JACKSON,  PORT 

Sydney  Mines,  town  (pop  8,198),  on  Cape  Breton 
Island,  N  8  ,  on  the  northeast  coast,  on  Sydney 
Harbour  and  NNW  of  Sydney  It  is  a  coal-mining 
center,  coal  having  been  mined  here  since  1766, 
and  has  steel  mills,  foundries,  and  machine  shops. 
Coal  is  shipped  from  near-by  NOBTH  SYDNEY 

Syene,  biblu  al  name  see  ASWAN 

syenite  (al'unlt)  [from  ancient  quarries  at  Aswan 
(Svtme)],  coarse-grained  igneous  rock,  similar  in 
appearance  and  composition  to  granite  It  differs 
from  granite,  however,  in  being  without  quartz. 
The  chief  minerals  are  the  feldspars,  with  mica, 
hornblende,  and  pyroxene  Varieties  are  distin- 
guished (according  to  the  ferromagneeuan  minerals 
contained)  as  augite  syenite,  hornblende  syenite, 
mica  ttveuite,  and  nephehne  syenite.  Syenites  are 
comparatively  rare  rocks,  being  found  chiefly  in  a 
few  areas  of  the  United  States  and  of  Germany 
They  are  occasionally  substituted  for  granites  as 
building  stones 

Sykesville,  borough  (pop  2,044),  W  Pa.,  NE  of 
Indiana,  Pa  ,  settled  1861,  me  1907  It  produces 
brie  k,  textiles,  and  bituminous  coal 

Syktyvkar  (slktlfkar'),  city  (pop.  25,285),  capital  of 
Komi  ASSR,  NE  European  RSFSR,  on  the 
Vychegda  river  It  is  a  lumbering  center  and  has 
eawmills,  paper  and  pulp  mills,  and  wood  process- 
ing Founded  in  1780  as  a  center  of  Russian 
colonization,  it  was  named  Uat-Sysolsk  until  1930 

Sylacauga  (sTluko'gu).  city  (pop  6,269),  central 
Ala  ,  SE  of  Birmingham,  me  1886  It  prooefwea 
cotton,  cottonseed,  and  other  products  Near  by 
are  Talladega  National  Forest,  Weogufka  State 
Park,  and  marble  quarries 

Sylla,  Lucius  Cornelius    see  SULLA,  Lucius  COB- 
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syllogism  (al'lujIanV)  [Gr.l,  mode  of  argumentation 
in  LOGIC  The  sjllogism  is  defined  by  Aristotle, 
who  formulated  the  doctrine  which  has  held  in 
logic  for  over  2,000  years,  as  an  argument  in  which 
certain  things  being  laid  down,  something  else  fol- 
lows from  the  being  of  these  An  example  of  the 
simple  or  categorical  syllogism  is  All  animals  are 
bodies  (major  premise)  All  men  are  lymnmla  (mi- 
nor premise)  Therefore  all  men  are  bodies  (conclu- 
sion) Every  syllogiam  contains  three  terms  the 
major  term,  which  is  the  predicate  of  the  conclu- 
sion, the  minor  term,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
conclusion,  the  middle  term,  which  appears  twice 
in  the  premises  but  not  in  the  conclusion.  Syllo- 
gisms differ  in  figure  and  mode  Figure  refers 
simply  to  the  relation  of  the  three  terras  making 
up  the  svllogisrn  A  fourth  figure,  introduced  by 
Galen,  is  real  I  v  only  an  irregular  case  of  the  fint 
figure  The  mode  of  the  syllogism  refer*  to  the 
order  of  the  premises  with  respect  to  quantity  and 
quality,  i  e ,  whether  they  assert  all  or  some  of  a 
given  subject  and  whether  they  affirm  or  deny 
There  are  five  rules  governing  valid  modes,  aa  fol- 
lows The  middle  term  must  be  distributed  at 
least  once  (a  term  is  distributed  when  reference  is 
made  to  all  the  individuals  denoted  by  it).  No 
term  may  be  distributed  in  the  conclusion  which 
is  not  distributed  in  the  premises  If  both  premises 
are  negative,  there  is  no  conclusion.  If  one  premise 
is  negative,  the  conclusion  must  be  negative  If 
neither  premise  is  negative,  the  conclusion  must  be 
affirmative  After  Aristotle  the  doctrine  of  the  syl- 
logism was  complicated  by  the  introduction  of  the 
hypothetical  (expressing  the  conditional  relation  of 
"if,  then"  between  propositions)  and  the  disjunc- 
tive syllogism  (which  expresses  the  mutual  exclu- 
sion of  two  proposi  tions)  But  these  can  be  reduced 
to  the  categorical  form  and  to  the  principles  of  the 
categorical  form,  and  the  reason  for  introducing 
them  as  separate  forma  concerns  the  manner  of 
expression  of  arguments  rather  than  anything 
properl  v  logical 

Sylt  (zllt),  island  (36  sq  mi  ,  pop  26,346),  N  Ger- 
many, m  the  North  Sea  off  the  coast  of  Schleswif- 
Holfitem,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  dam.  It 
is  one  of  the  North  Frisian  Islands  Except  in  its 
cultivated  western  tip,  the  island  is  covered  for 
dunes  and  heath  land  Fortified  in  the  1930s,  Syft 
was  bombed  in  the  Second  World  War.  It  »  a 
popular  seaside  resort 
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Sylvs,  Carmen*  see  ELIZABETH,  queen  of  Rumania 
Sytva,  town  (pop  1,409),  co  seat  of  Jackson  co , 
W  N  C.,  m  the  mountains  W8W  of  Asheville,  It 
has  s  tannery  and  saw-  and  gristmills  A  state 
teachers  college  is  near  bv 

Sylvania  (s«va7n«u).  1  City  (pop  2,531),  co  seat 
of  Screven  co  ,  E  Ga  ,  NNW  of  Savannah  and  near 
the  Savannah  river,  founded  1847,  me.  1854  It 
is  a  processing  center  for  a  productive  cotton  and 
lumber  area.  2  Village  (pop  2,199),  NW  Ohio, 
NW  of  Toledo  at  the  Mich  line  Cement  and  ferti- 
lizer are  made  here  There  are  stone  quarries 
Sylvan  Lake,  village  (pop  1,041),  SE  Mich  ,  near 
Pontiac,  me  1921 

Sylvester  I,  Saint  (sttve'/stur),  pope  (314-35),  a 
Roman ,  successor  of  St  Miltiades  (St  Melchiades) 
and  predecessor  of  St  Marcus  He  was  contem- 
porary with  Constantino  I,  who  built  for  him  the 
Lateran  and  other  churches  St  Sylvester  sent 
legates  to  the  First  Council  of  Nicaoa  and  took 
strong  interest  in  the  controversy  over  ARIANISM 
The  spurious  Donation  of  Constantino  was  sup- 
posedly given  to  St  Sylvester  The  name  is  also 
spelled  Silvester  Feast  Dec  31 
Sylvester  II,  d  1003,  pope  (999-1003),  a  Frenchman 
(b  Auvergno)  named  Gerbert,  successor  of  Gregory 
V  and  predecessor  of  John  XVII  He  studied  in 
Spain  in  youth  and  became  learned  in  mathematics 
Later  he  was  made  a  teacher  in  the  bishop's  school 
at  Rheims  In  991  Gerbert,  now  widely  celebrated 
as  a  teacher,  was  elected  archbishop  of  Rheims,  but 
his  predecessor  had  been  deposed,  and  eventually 
(995)  Gerbert's  election  was  nullified  He  now 
joined  Emperor  OTTO  III  as  his  teacher  and  went 
with  him  to  Italy,  where  Gregory  V  made  him 
archbishop  of  Ravenna  He  was  made  pope  by 
Otto  Sylvester  forced  Robert  II  of  France  to 
retain  his  lawful  wife  He  aided  energetically  in 
the  Chnstianization  of  Poland  and  Hungary  In 
the  later  Middle  Ages,  Sylvester's  learning  became 
legendary  and  was  in  popular  belief  transformed 
into  skill  at  sorcery  He  wrote  on  theology,  mathe- 
matics, and  the  natural  sciences  Sylvester  was  the 
first  French  pope,  of  the  popes  of  the  10th  cent  he 
was  the  only  one  of  distinction 
Sylvester,  James  Joseph,  1814-97,  English  mathe- 
matician He  studied  at  Cambridge  for  four  years 
after  1831,  but  because  degrees  were  limited  to 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  he  was  a 
Jew,  he  was  not  granted  a  degree  until  1872  He 
was  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Univ  of  Vir- 
ginia (1841-45)  and  at  the  Royal  Military  Acad- 
emy, Woolwich,  England  (1855-70)  Returning  to 
the  United  States  in  1877,  he  became  the  first  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Johns  Hopkins,  where  in 
the  following  year  he  founded  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Mathematics  He  was  Savihan  professor  of 
geometry  at  Oxford  (1883-94)  He  is  known  es- 
pecially for  his  work  on  invariant  algebra  and  on 
the  theory  of  numbers 

Sylvester,  city  (pop  2,191),  co  seat  of  Worth  co  , 
SW  Ga  ,  E  of  Albany,  me  1898. 
symbiosis  (stmbgcVsIs),  the  habitual  living  together 
of  organisms  of  different  species  The  term  is  usu- 
ally restricted  to  a  relationship  beneficial  to  at  least 
one  of  the  participants  and  harmful  to  none  In 
parasitism,  the  PARASITK  lives  at  the  expense  of  its 
host  In  helotism,  organisms  of  one  species  enslave 
organisms  of  another  spec  ies  In  commensahsm, 
dissimilar  organisms  living  in  dose  association  share 
the  same  food  A  symbiotic  relationship  of  great 
importance  to  man  is  that  between  leguminous 
plants  and  NITROGEN-FIXING  BACTERIA  Myco- 
rhiza  is  a  root-fungus  association  m  whic  h  filaments 
of  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  surround  the  fine 
roots,  especially  of  certain  forest  trees,  heaths,  and 
orchids,  and  sometimes  penetrate  the  outer  root 
tissues.  The  fungus  draws  its  food  from  the  plant 
root  and  often  aids  the  plant  in  absorbing  water 
and  nutrients  from  the  soil 

symbol  (sbn'bul),  sign  representing  something  hav- 
ing an  independent  existenc  e  The  most  important 
use  of  symbols  is  in  LANGUAGE  To  say  so,  how- 
ever, does  not  solve  the  perennial  philosophical 
questions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  linguistic  sign 
We  are  left  with  the  question  whether  the  word 
chair  stands  for  any  chair,  for  a  particular  chair,  or 
for  the  idea  of  a  chair  This  is  the  problem  of  nom- 
inalism and  realism  A  secondary  linguistic  sym- 
bolism is  WHITING  Another,  still  connected  with 
language,  appears  in  systems  of  LOGIC  and  MATHE- 
MATICS (see  also  NUMBER)  Modern  science  has  in 
its  development  profited  from  the  conciseness  pro- 
vided by  many  symbols  In  chemical  symbols,  for 
example,  each  ELEMENT  is  represented  by  one  or 
two  letters  (e  g  ,  carbon,  C,  zinc,  Zn)  Some  sym- 
bols are  derived  from  non-English  names,  e  g  ,  Ag 
for  silver  [Latin  argentum]  A  chemical  FORMULA  IB 
written  in  cherrm  al  symbols  In  art  a  distinction 
of  terms  is  introduced  which  modifies  the  term 
symbol  Although  the  drawings  at  Altamtra  are 
symbolic  ID  one  sense  (i  e  ,  a  drawn  reindeer  is  the 
symbol  for  a  live  reindeer),  they  are  said  not  to  be 
symbols  in  another  more  common  sense,  since  the 
artist  represented  a  reindeer  by  copying  its  ap- 
pearance If  he  had  drawn  two  horns  ana  consid- 
ered that  to  represent  a  reindeer  adequately,  the 
two  horns  might  be  said  to  be  a  symbol  for  a  rem- 
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deer.  Such  symbolism  is  all-pervasive  in  every 
kind  of  art,  especially  because  it  lends  itself  to 
rapid,  comprehensive,  and  compact  use  Religious 
symbolism  is  best  known  in  its  more  ancient  form 
from  the  discoveries  of  archaeologists;  this  is  espe- 
cially important  in  the  study  of  EGYPTIAN  RELIGION', 
in  which  the  symbol  of  the  god  often  appeared  more 
frequently  than  the  likeness  of  the  god  himself. 
GREEK  RBI  IOION,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  elim- 
inate symbols  of  gods  in  favor  of  actual  images  In 
Judaism  and  Christianity  religious  symbolism  is 
important,  notably  in  the  prophetic  passages  in  the 
Bible  and  in  the  uses  of  public  worship  (see,  for 
example,  CANDLK,  INCENBK.  LITURGY,  SACRAMENT; 
see  also  ICONOGRAPHY)  Modern  patriotism,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States,  has  found  a  revered 
symbol  in  the  FLAG,  whit  h  began,  like  all  HERALDRY, 
as  a  means  of  recognition  Trade  symbols  are  some- 
times quite  widespread ,  though  the  wooden  Indian 
signifying  the  tobacco  shop  has  disappeared,  barber 
polos  are  still  very  common,  and  the  mortar  and 
pestle  and  the  show  bowl  still  appear  in  many  drug 
stores  The  investigations  of  Sir  James  FRAZER 
in  comparative  religion  and  those  of  Sigmund 
FREUD  in  psychology,  extreme  though  they  may  be, 
have  shown  that  human  beings  tend  always  to  use 
a  wide  symbolism,  even  in  thinking  itself,  to  cover 
ideas  they  avoid  out  of  fear,  propriety,  or  some 
other  motive 

symbolists  (sun'btilfcts),  m  literature,  a  school  origi- 
nating in  Franc  e  toward  the  end  of  the  19th  cent 
in  reaction  to  the  naturalism  and  realism  of  the 
preceding  period  Designed  to  convey  impressions 
by  suggestion  rather  than  by  direct  statement, 
symbolism  found  its  first  expression  in  poetry  but 
was  later  extended  to  the  other  arts  The  early 
symbolists  experimented  with  form,  revolting 
against  the  rigidity  of  the  PARNASSIANS  with  a 
free  verse  (vors  libre)  which  has  outlived  the  move- 
ment itself  The  precursors  of  the  school,  all  in- 
fluenced by  Baudelaire,  included  Verlauie,  Mal- 
larme,  and  Rimbaud  They  were  accused  of  writing 
with  a  decadent  morbidity,  partially  as  the  result 
of  thoir  utilization  of  imagination  as  a  reality  The 
movement  was  continued  in  poetry  by  LAFORGUE, 
MOREAS,  and  REGNIER,  in  drama  by  MAETER- 
LINCK, in  criticism  by  Remy  de  GOURMONT,  and 
in  music  by  Debussy  Among  the  later  symbolists 
are  Claudel,  Valery,  JAMMES,  Paul  Fort,  and  the 
critic  Camille  Mauclair  The  influence  of  the 
French  symbolists  not  only  gave  rise  to  similar 
schools  in  England,  Germany,  and  other  countries, 
but  also  may  be  traced  in  the  development  of  the 
IMA  GISTS  and  DECADENTS,  it  is  likewise  evident  in 
extreme  form  in  the  work  of  T  S  Eliot,  Proust, 
James  Joyce,  and  Gertrude  Stem  S^e  Arthur 
Symons,  The  Symbolist  Movement  in  Literature 
(1919),  Holbrook  Jackson,  The  Eighteen  Nineties 
(1914),  Edmund  Wilson,  Axel's  Castle  (1931),  C 
M  Bowra,  The  Heritage  of  Symbolism  (1943) 

Syme,  James  (slm'k,  1799-1870,  Scottish  surgeon, 
studied  at  the  Univ  of  Edinburgh  He  lectured 
(1823-.33)  on  surgerv  at  the  Univ  of  Edinburgh, 
where  ho  became  professor  of  <  hnicai  surgery  m 
1833  In  1829  he  started  Mmto  House,  a  pnvate 
surgical  hospital,  where  ho  instituted  a  s\btem  of 
clinical  instruction.  He  is  noted  especially  for  his 
work  on  amputations  and  excisions  Syme  advo- 
cated and  ace  ornplished  important  changes  in  med- 
ical education  See  study  by  Robert  Patcrson 
(1874) 

Syme  (sfi'me1,  sl'me),  island  (22  sq  mi  ,  pop  4,083), 
off  SW  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  between  the 
coast  and  Rhodes  but  belonging  to  Greece  It  is 
one  of  the  DODECANESE  The  chief  town,  Syme 
(pop  3,756),  is  on  the  northeastern  shore 

Symeon*  see  SIMFON 

Symington,  William  (sl'mmgtun),  1763-1831,  Scot- 
tish engineer  and  inventor  He  built  a  marine 
steam  engine  m  1788  In  1801  he  built  a  steam 
engine  foi  the  tugboat  Charlotte  Dundas,  which  was 
operated  for  towing  on  the  Clyde  Canal  Robert 
Fulton  visited  him  to  make  notes  on  the  boat  and 
its  operation 

Symington,  William  Stuart  (sl'mfngtun),  1901-, 
US  government  official,  b.  Amherst,  Moss  He 
studied  (1919-23)  at  Yale  and  for  many  years  was 
a  business  executive  W  Stuart  Symington  served 
as  surplus  property  administrator  (1945  46)  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  (1946-47)  before  he 
was  appointed  (1948)  by  President  Harry  8  Tru- 
man as  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  in  the 
US  Dept  of  Defense  In  1950  he  became  chair- 
man of  the  National  Security  Resources  Board 

symmetry  (sl'mltre*),  pleasing  balance  of  parts  or 
their  uniform  arrangement  It  may  consist  either 
in  exact  repetition,  in  counterpart,  or  in  having  the 
same  values  as  to  mass  and  space  in  composition 
Good  examples  are  the  facade  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome, 
and  the  sculptured  pediment  of  the  Parthenon, 
Athens  The  simplest  architectural  symmetry  be- 
gins with  the  orders  of  architecture  and  the  arch. 
Most  of  the  world-'*  fauna  and  flora  exhibit  sym- 
metry, and  it  prevails  in  the  decorative  arts, 
heraldic  design,  and  the  composition  of  wall  panels 
and  medallions,  whether  with  natural  or  the  so- 
called  artificial  motifs. 

Symonds,  John  Addington  (sfcn'nz),  1840-93,  Eng- 


lish author  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Ox- 
ford After  ill-health  forced  him  to  abandon  the 
study  of  law,  he  lived  m  Italy  and  Switaerland  His 
many  publications  include  travel  books,  Sketches  in 
Italy  and  Greece  (1874)  and  Italian  Byways  (1883) , 
literary  essays,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante 
(1872)  and  Studio*  of  the  Greek  Poets  (1873-76) , 
biographies  of  Shelley  (1878),  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
(1886),  Bon  Jonson  (1886),  and  Michelangelo  (1893) , 
a  study  of  Walt  Whitman  (1893) ,  a  masterly  trans- 
lation of  the  autobiography  of  Benvenuto  Cellini 
(1888) ,  and  several  volumes  of  verse,  notably  Many 
Moods  ( 1878)  and  A  nimi  Figura  (1882)  Symonds's 
major  work,  The  Renaissance  tn  Italy  (7  vols  , 
1875-86),  is  a  classic  of  cultural  history.  See  study 
by  Von  Wyok  Brooks  (1914). 
Symons,  Arthur  (sTm'uz),  1865-1945,  English  poet 
and  critic  A  leader  of  the  symbolists  m  England, 
Symons  interpreted  French  decadent  poets  to  the 
English  through  translations,  criticism,  and  hit* 
own  imitative  poems  He  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Athenaeum  and  Saturday  Review  and  editor  of  the 
Savoy  (1896)  until  a  period  of  insanity,  1908-10, 
described  in  his  Confessions  (1930)  His  chief  criti- 
cal work  is  The  Symbolist  Movement  in  Literature 
(1899),  others  are  The  Romantic  Movement  in  Eng- 
lish Poetry  (1909),  Dramatis  Personae  (1923),  and 
studios  of  Baudelaire,  Blake,  and  Rossetti  His 
poetry  includes  Days  and  Nights  (1889),  Poems 
(1902).  and  Love's  Cruelty  (1923).  See  study  \n 
T  E  Wolhy  (1925) 

Symons,  Gardner  (George  Gardner  Symonds)  (.*!'- 
manz),  1805-1930,  American  landscape  painter,  b 
Chicago,  studied  at  the  Art  Institute  there  before 
completing  his  training  in  London,  Munich,  and 
Pans  He  is  best  known  for  his  New  England  snow 
scenes  Among  characteristic  works  are  The  Winter 
Sun  (Art  Inst ,  Chicago),  The  Opalescent  Rittr 
(Metropolitan  Mus),  and  Snow  Clouds  (Corcoran 
Gall) 

sympathetic  nervous  system-  see  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 
symphonic  poem,  type  of  orchestral  composition  cre- 
ated bv  Liszt,  also  called  tone  poem  Discording 
classical  prnu  iples  of  form,  it  begins  with  a  poetic 
or  other  literary  inspiration  Although  it  is  usually 
considered  program  music,  no  literal  following  of  A 
program  was  intended  bv  Liszt  While  the  sv  m- 
phonic  poem  better  expressed  the  spirit  of  romanti- 
cism  than  did  the  symphony,  it  did  not  supersede 
the  s\  mphom  ,  many  composers,  e  g  ,  Tchaikovnkv, 
Samt-Saens,  Sibelius,  Franck,  and  Dvorak,  wrote 
in  both  forms  In  the  symphonic  poems  of  Smctanu 
and  Sibelius  an  element  of  nationalism  is  added 
Richatd  Strauss  carried  the  programmatic  possi- 
bilities to  an  extreme  of  realism,  in  contract  to  the 
impressionistic  tone  poems  of  Debussy,  which  arc- 
closer  to  the  Lisztian  aim 

symphony  (slm'func5),  a  SONATA  for  orchestra.  The 
Italian  operatic  overture,  called  sinfonia,  as  its 
form  was  established  by  Aleasandro  Scarlatti  ut 
the  end  of  the  17th  cent  was  in  three  sections  in 
fast-slow-fast  alternation  Its  dissociation  from 
the  opera  for  concert  performance  was  the  first  step 
in  the  development  of  the  classical  symphony 
Johann  Stamitz  (1717-57),  who  became  concort- 
meister  to  the  elector  of  Mannheim  in  1745  and 
who  was  leader  of  the  Mannheim  group  of  com- 
posers, inserted  the  minuet  as  the  third  movement 
of  the  symphony  and  approached  sonata  form  in 
his  first  movements  CPE  Bach,  the  founder  of 
the  keyboard  sonata,  wrote  important  symphonies, 
but  it  is  with  Haydn  and  Mozart  that  the  form 
reached  maturity  Beethoven  wrote  fewer  sym- 
phonies than  his  predecessors,  intensifying  the 
individual  character  of  each  and  bringing  the  form 
to  perfection  After  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven 
and  Schubert  the  form  began  to  decline  The 
symphony  of  the  romantic  period  usually  exhibited 
profusion  of  themes  rather  than  the  economy  of 
material  characteristic  of  the  classical  symphony 
and  tended  to  substitute  repetition  for  actual 
thematic  development  Berlioz  attempted  to  adapt 
the  form  to  program  music  in  his  Symph&ntc 
fantaxtique  Brahms,  however,  attempted  to  re- 
vive the  classical  form  Post-romantic  decadence 
is  represented  in  the  huge  dimensions  of  the  sym- 
phonies of  Gustav  Mahler  The  freedom  with 
which  the  term  is  applied  in  the  20th  cent  may  be 
illustrated  by  Roy  Harris's  Folksong  Symphony  and 
Symphony  for  Voices  and  Stravinsky  s  Symphony 
of  Psalms,  while  works  of  these  same  composers 
exhibit  a  return  to  classical  principles  of  construc- 
tion See  D  F  Tovoy,  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis- 
Symphonies  (2  vols  ,  1935);  B.  H  Haggm,  A  Book 
of  the  Symphony  (1937) 

Symplegades  (simple 'gudez)  (Gr, -dashing  to- 
gether], m  Greek  mythology,  two  floating  cliffs 
They  swung  together  and  crushed  anything  going 
between  them,  until  the  ship  A  RUG  passed  them 
safely.  They  remained  still  forever  after,  forming 
the  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea 
synagogue  (sl'nug&g)  (from  Gr ,  -assembly],  build- 
ing where  Jews  gather  for  worship  As  early  as  the 
days  of  Moses,  the  term  was  used  to  denote  any 
gathering  of  Jews,  usually  for  religious  purposes 
The  institution  of  the  synagogue  as  a  place  of 
worship,  although  it  existed  contemporaneously 
with  the  Temple,  did  not  assume  any  great  ira- 
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portance  until  after  the  destruction  of  the  first 
Temple  and  the  Babylonian  exile  As  the  Jews  be- 
came more  dispersed,  the  synagogue  became  more 
important  until  it  was,  particularly  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  not  only  the  religious,  but  the  intellectual, 
and  oven  social,  center  of  Jewish  life  It  was  used 
both  as  a  court  of  law  and  as  a  place  for  study. 
Services  m  the  synagogue  were  conducted  in  a  less 
grandiose  manner  than  in  the  Temple  There  was 
no  officially  appointed  priest,  the  services  being 
conducted  by  a  chazan  (reader)  The  role  the  syna- 
gogue played  in  preserving  Judaism  intact  through 
the  centuries  cannot  be  overestimated,  nor  can  its 
influence  as  an  intellectual  and  c ultural  force  The 
subsequent  partial  assimilation  of  the  Jews,  tho 
widening  of  their  intellectual  and  c  ultural  interests, 
and  particularly  the  reform  movement,  have  now 
restmted  its  use  to  almost  purely  religious  pur- 
poses, although  among  the  orthodox  Jews  of  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  Orient  its  scope  has  not  dimin- 
ished The  oldest  synagogue  in  the  United  States 
is  at  Newport,  R  I  (1763)  For  the  use  of  music  in 
the  synagogue,  see  JEWISH  MUSIC 

syncopation  (slng'kupa 'shun, sin*-)  [New  Gr  ,-eut 
off],  in  music,  the  accentuation  of  a  beat  which 
normally  would  be  weak  ac  c  ordmg  to  the  rh>  thmic 
division  of  the  measure  Although  the  normally 
strong  beat  is  not  usually  effaced  by  the  process, 
there  are  oec asions  (eg,  the  sec ond  theme  in  tho 
final  movement  of  Schumann's  Piano  Cone  orto  in 
A  Minor)  when  the  natural  rhythmic  struc  ture  is 
entirely  altered,  the  syncopation  being  so  elaborate 
and  persistent  that  the  ac  tual  metric  al  struc  ture  is 
obliterated  aurally  Occasional  s-j  nc  opation  is  pres- 
ent in  music  of  all  types  and  m  all  periods  It  is 
carried  to  its  extreme  in  R\cm\fk 

syncope,  see  FAINTINO 

syndicalism  (sln'dfkulTzm)  includes  both  a  plan  for 
reorganizing  society  and  a  strategy  of  revolutionary 
ac  tion  for  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  one  Like 
anarchists,  syndic  ahsts  l>ebeve  that  any  form  of 
state  is  an  instrument  of  oppression  and  that  the 
state  should  be  abolished  Thev  stress  the  func  tion 
of  productive  labor  and  regard  the  trade  union  as 
the  essential  unit  of  produc  tion  and  of  govxMiiment 
In  motive,  the  work  of  the  unions  would  bo  social- 
istic — for  use,  not  for  profit  The  GFNKRAL  STRIKE 
HVBcnAOK,  slowdowns,  and  other  means  of  dis- 
luptmg  ordinary  production  are  advoc  ated  by  some 
sy  ndn  alists  as  a  prelude  to  assuming  c  ontrol  of  tho 
manufac  tuiing  process,  seen  as  essential  to  their 
aims  The  writings  of  P  J  Proudhon,  with  his 
attacks  on  property,  and  of  Georges  Sorel  who 
espoused  violence,  and  the  mythical  as  well  as 
practical  efficacy  of  the  general  strike  have  in- 
fluenced syndicalist  doctrine  Syndicalism,  like 
\N\UCHIHM,  has  flourished  largely  in  Latin  c  cmn- 
tues,  especially  in  France,  whore  trade  unionism 
was  for  >ears  strongly  influenced  by  syndicalist 
programs  In  the  United  States  the  chief  syndical- 
ist organization  was  tho  INDUHTHIAL  WORKERS  OK 
iHfc  WORLD,  yvhich  flourished  early  in  the  20th 
c  cut  but  was  vntually  extinguished  after  the  First 
\\orlci  War  by  government  suppression  and  in- 
ternal rifts 

Synesius  (slnC'shus,  -shCus),  c  305- c  414,  Christian 
Neoplatomc  philosopher  of  Cyrene,  educated  by 
llypatia  in  Alexandria  In  his  manhood  he  lived 
in  Cyrene,  where  he  was  an  owner  of  muc  h  prop- 
erty He  went  on  a  mission  to  Constantinople 
(c  400)  At  some  time  in  his  career  he  bee  ame  a 
Christian  and  married  a  Christian  woman  In  409 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  Ptolemals,  against  his 
will  and  in  spite  of  his  marriage  His  principal 
works  are  De  providentia  [on  proy  idem  ej,  a  political 
treatise,  De  regno  [on  kingship),  an  otation  before 
Emperor  Arcadius,  Dio,  on  the  life  of  the  philoso- 
pher versus  that  of  tho  ascetic,  J)c  inwmmis  [on 
dreams],  Encumrum  caliitu  [in  praiso  of  baldness], 
a  literary  joke  His  chief  philosophic  al  efforts  were 
towards  synthesizing  Christianity  with  Neoplaton- 
ism  His  letters  are  invaluable  sources  for  his  life 
and  times  See  W  S  Crawford,  tiynemus,  the 
Hflkne  (1901) 

Synge,  John  Millington  (sTng),  1871-1909,  Irish 
poet  and  dramatist,  b  near  Dublin,  of  Protestant 
parents  He  received  his  degree  from  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  went  to  Germany  to  study 
music  and  later  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  for  several 
years  working  at  literary  criticism  Here  he  met 
his  compatriot  William  Butler  Yeats,  who  per- 
suaded Synge  to  live  for  a  while  in  the  Aian  Islands 
and  then  return  to  Dublin  and  devote  himself  to 
creative  work  The  Aran  Islands  (1907)  is  the 
journal  of  Synge's  retreat  among  these  primitive 
people  The  plays  of  Irish  peasant  life  on  which 
his  fame  rests  were  written  in  the  last  six  years  of 
his  life  The  first  two  one-act  plays,  In  the  Shadow 
of  the  Olcn  (1903),  a  comedy,  and  Kidera  to  the  Sea 
(1904),  considered  one  of  the  finest  tragedies  ever 
written,  were  produced  by  the  Irish  National 
Theatre  Society  This  group,  with  Synge,  Yeats, 
and  Lady  Gregory  as  codirectors,  organized,  in 
1904,  the  famous  Abbey  Theatre  Two  comedies, 
The  Wdl  of  the  Saints  (1905)  and  The  Playboy  of  the 
Wettern  World  (1907),  were  presented  by  the  Abbey 
players  The  latter  play  created  a  furor  of  resent- 
ment among  Irish  patriots,  stung  by  Synge's  bitter 
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humor.  His  later  works  were  The  Tinker's  Wed- 
ding, published  in  1908  but  not  produced  for  fear 
of  further  riots,  and  Detrdre  of  the  Sorrowt,  a 
tragedy  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  death  but 
presented  by  the  Abbey  players  m  1010  See 
studies  by  W  B  Yeats  (1911),  Maurice  Bourgeois 
( 1913),  Daniel  Corkery  (1931),  and  L  A  G  Strong 
(1941). 

synonym  (st'nunttn)  [Gr  ,  -having  the  same  name], 
word  the  meaning  of  which  IB  the  same  as  or  very 
like  the  meaning  of  another  Some  are  alike  in 
Home  meanings  only,  as  live  and  dwell  Words 
taken  into  English  from  French  and  Latin  have 
created  many  Hynoriyms,  e  g  ,  wax  (taken  from  Old 
English),  increase  (taken  from  Old  French),  and 
augment  (taken  from  Latin)  The  classic  English 
collections  are  George  Crabb's  Synonymes  and 
P  M  Roget's  Thesaurus 

Synoptic  Gospels  (sm&p'tlk)  [Gr  synopsu" view  to- 
gether], the  first  three  GOSPELS  (MATTHEW,  MARK, 
and  LUKE,),  considered  together  as  being  much 
more  similar  to  each  other  than  either  is  to  JOHN, 
which  differs  also  from  them  in  purpose  The 
question  of  the  relations  between  the  three  is  called 
the  Svnoptu  ptoblem  In  brief,  most  of  the  higher 
critics  agree  that  Matthew  and  Luke  were  written 
later  than  Mark,  which  they  followed  closely 
Matthew  then  divided  Mark  into  five  portions  and 
used  them  in  order,  separating  thorn  by  other 
material  Luke  divided  it  only  in  two,  nine  chap- 
ters (9  51-18  14)  being  inserted  between  Mark 
can  onlv  account  for  half  of  the  other  two  Gospels, 
especially  since  a  central  portion  of  Mark  (645- 
8  26)  is  not  reproduced  in  them  About  100  verses 
each  Matthew  and  Luke  have  in  common,  most  of 
them  savings  (notably  the  BKATITUDKH)  ,  the  critics 
assume  to  explain  this  agteement  a  primitive  docu- 
ment which  thev  call  Q  This  consisted  largely  of 
say  ings  of  Jesus  and  w  as  c  ire  ulated  in  forms  vary  ing 
from  place  to  place  Matthew  and  Luke  are  said  to 
have  used  different  versions  of  Q  This  leaves  a 
good  third  each  in  Matthew  and  Luke  that  cannot 
be  explained  by  a  common  origin,  there  is  no  ono 
widely  held  explanation  of  these  portions  The 
versions  of  the  Passion  present  separate  problems 
Many  critics  and  large  bodies  of  Christians  reject 
the  solution  of  the  higher  critics,  notable*  among 
these  are  fundamentalist  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  Roman  Catholics  hold  that  Matthew 
(in  an  Aramaic  version)  prec  eded  Mark  and  Luke, 
but  that  Matthew's  Greek  translation  of  his 
Aramaic  Gospol  mav  be  posterior  to  Mark  and 
Luke  Sec  E  F  Scott,  The  Lit i  rat un  of  tht  JWw> 
Testament  (1932) 

syntax   see  GUAMMM* 

synthesis  (sm'thusls)  [Gr  ,=puttmg  together],  type 
of  chemical  reaction  in  which  two  or  more  sub- 
stance** combine  to  form  a  third  In  the  synthesis 
of  a  compound  definite  quantities  (b\  weight  and 
often  bv  volume)  of  each  constituent  are  found  to 
be  required  to  form  any  giyen  quantity  of  the  com- 
pound I* or  this  reason  synthesis  often  serves  OR  a 
valuable  c  hec  k  of  the  ac  c  urac  >  of  an  analysis  of  a 
compound  Many  valuable  organic  and  inorganic 
substances  can  now  lw  prepared  sy  nthetic  ally  be- 
cause analysis  has  determined  their  constituents 
and  their  composition  by  weight,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  tho  constituents  will  combine 
are  known 

Syntyche  (sm'tYke)  [Gr , -accident],  Philippian 
Christian  in  disharmony  with  EUODIAH 

syphilis  (sl'fulls),  contagious  VENEREAL  DISEASE 
caused  by  infection  with  a  spirochete  (Trrponcma 
pallidum  or  Hpirocharta  pallida)  desc  nbod  bv  F  11 
Schaudmn  and  Eiic  Hoffmann  in  1905  Some  cases 
are  the  result  of  infection  before  birth  (congenital), 
but  it  is  most  commonly  the  result  of  infection  in 
sexual  intercourse  There  is  usually  an  initial  sore 
or  chancre  on  the  genital  organs,  lips,  or  elsewhere 
Determination  of  the  nature  of  this  sore  by  micro- 
scopic examination  makes  possible  early  specific 
treatment  and  prevents  tho  ray  ages  of  the  dread 
later  stages  of  the  disease  The  first  sore  may  not 
appear  until  three  weeks  after  infection  A  second 
stage  follows  in  which  the  spirochetes  spread 
through  the  tissues,  causing  changes  which  lead  in 
several  years  to  degeneration  In  the  second  stage 
there  may  be  headaches,  fever,  voi  y  infectious  sore 
throat,  and  often  a  skin  rash  wluc  h  giy  es  warning 
A  Wassermann  test  at  this  time  gives  proof  of 
infection  The  floe  dilation  tests  of  Klmo  and  Kahn 
give  accurate  results  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases 
No  organ  of  the  body  escapes  infection,  and  al- 
though the  disease  is  not  fatal  in  its  early  stages, 
it  leads  to  a  third  stage  in  which  lesions  known  as 
gummata  occur  in  the  heart,  brain,  bones,  eye,  ear, 
and  digestive  system  In  the  later  stage  those  cases 
in  which  the  nervous  system  is  affected  have  tabes 
dorsalw  (locomotor  ataxia)  or  a  typo  of  insanity 
called  paresis  EHRLICH  used  arsenic  derivatives  in 
treatment  Today  arsenic,  mercury,  and  bismuth 
derivatives  and  penicillin  aie  used  Inoculation  of 
malaria  parasites  under  control  with  quinine  is 
sometimes  used  in  nervous-system  infection,  the 
beneficial  effects  possibly  being  the  result  of  the 
long  high  fever  Early  persistent  treatment  by  a 
physician  over  a  period  of  time  with  frequent  tests 
to  check  progress  is  essential  to  prevent  the  later 
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stages.  Where  syphilis  originated  is  unknown, 
some  authorities  say  that  it  appeared  first  in  the 
Old  World,  and  others  maintam  that  it  was  carried 
to  Europe  (c  1493)  by  returning  voyagers  from  the 
New  World  An  epidemic  of  a  disease  generally 
identified  as  syphilis  broke  out  in  1495  during  the 
brief  siege  of  Naples  m  the  Italian  Wars  and  spread 
rapidly  through  much  of  Europe,  persisting 
well  into  tho  16th  cent  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
disease  was  known  before  that  tune 

Syra   sec  SYROS 

Syracuse  (sl'rukOs,  -kuz),  Ital  Siracuaa  (stVakoo'- 
za),  city  (pop  43,639),  capital  of  Syracuse  prov., 
SE  SitiK  ,  Ital> ,  a  port  on  the  Ionian  Sea  The  old 
town  is  on  the  small  island  of  Ort>gia,  a  bridge 
connects  it  with  the  mainland,  where  the  modern 
districts  are  laid  out  Founded  b>  Greek  colonists 
in  743  B  C  ,  S>  rac  use  grew  rapidly  and  soon 
founded  colonies  of  its  own  Its  democ  ratic  govern- 
ment was  suppressed  by  GELON,  tyrant  of  Gela, 
who  took  possession  of  Sy  rac  use  in  485  B  C  Under 
Ins  rule,  marked  by  his  great  victory  (480)  over  the 
Carthaginians  at  Himera,  Syracuse  took  tho  lead 
among  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily  His  successor, 
HIERO  I,  made  it  one  of  tho  greatest  centers  of 
Greek  culture  PINDAR  and  AESCHYLUS  lived  at 
his  court  Soon  after  Hioro's  death,  a  democracy 
was  established  (46B-406)  During  that  period 
Syracuse  extended  its  power  over  E  Sicily  and  de- 
feated an  Athenian  expedition  (begun  in  415  by 
ALCIBIADES)  in  a  great  land  and  sea  battle  (413). 
In  406  B  C  DIONYBIUS  THE  ELDER  became  ty  rant. 
Under  his  long  rule  Syracuse  reached  the  limits  of 
its  power  and  extension  After  his  death  there  fol- 
lowed a  period  of  bitter  internal  struggle  m  which 
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TIMOLEON  were  the  chief  protagonists,  after  several 
decades  of  democratic  government,  tyrann>  re- 
turned once  more  in  tho  persons  of  AGITHOCLBS 
(317-284)  and  HIERO  II  (270-t  215)  Hiero's 
reign  was  relatively  peaceful  and  prosperous,  but 
after  IUK  death  doom  came  to  Syracuse  for  having 
abandoned  its  traditional  ally,  Rome,  in  favor  of 
Carthage  in  the  second  of  the  PL  NIC  WARS  After 
a  long  siege  h\  the  Roman  consul  Marcel  1  us  the 
city  fell  in  212  B  C  and  was  sacked,  after  that  date 
Syrae  use  was  redue  ed  to  the  role  of  a  provincial 
town  The  period  from  Diony  sius  the  Elder  to  the 
fall  of  Sy  racuse  was  a  brilliant  one  from  the  cultural 
point  of  view  PLATO  visited  Syracuse  several 
times,  Theocntus  probablj  lived  at  the  court  of 
Hiero  II,  ARCHIMEDES,  who  directed  the  defense 
against  the  Romans,  was  killed  in  the  sack  of 
Syracuse  Numerous  remains  testify  to  the  city's 
past  greatness  On  Orty  gia  are  the  c  athedral,  built 
on  remains  of  a  Greek  temple,  with  12  Doric 
column*,  the  remarkable  archaeological  museum; 
the  fountain  of  ARETHUSA,  nuns  of  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  a  c  astle  built  bj  Emperor  Jrederick  it. 
Among  the  remains  on  the  mainland  are  the  cele- 
brated Greek  theater  (5th  cent  B  C  ).  still  used  for 
c  lassie  al  performanc  es,  a  Roman  amphitheater,  the 
castle  of  Eury  elus  (a  Greek  fortress) ,  and  extensive 
catacombs 

Syracuse.  1  (st'rukQz.  -kQs)  Town  (pop  1,346),  N 
Ind  .  on  \V  awasee  Lake  SE  of  South  Bend  It  is  a 
summer  resort  2  (sl'rukftz,  -kus)  City  (pop. 
1,226),  co  seat  of  Hamilton  co  ,  SW  Kansas,  on  the 
Arkansas  river  near  the  Colo  line,  me  1887  S 
(sl'rukus.  scV  )  City  (pop  205.967).  co  seat  of 
Onondaga  c  o  ,  c  entral  N  Y  ,  on  Onondaga  Lake 
and  tho  Barge  Canal  and  SE  of  Rochester,  settled 
1805.  me  as  a  village  1825,  as  a  c  ity  1847,  when  the 
village  of  Salina  was  joined  Saltmaking,  the  city's 
chief  industry  from  its  settlement  until  after  the 
Civil  War,  declined  under  competition  But  favor- 
able lex  ation  on  the  Erie  Canal  (opened  here  1819) 
and  on  railroads  stimulated  industrial  develop- 
ment The  city  is  today  a  port  of  entrv  and  makes 
typewriters,  farm  machinery,  iron  products, 
candles,  clunaware,  and  air-conditioning  equip- 
ment An  annual  state  fair  has  been  held  here 
sine  e  1841  Svrac  use  has  a  state  sc  hool  for  menial 
defectives  and  a  state  psychopathic  hospital,  near 
by  are  an  Indian  reservation  and  a  state  park  Of 
interest  are  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  known 
especially  for  ceramic  exhibits,  the  Mills  Rose  Gar- 
den, and  Syracuse  Umv  In  1936  railroad  tracks 
which  coursed  through  its  mam  street  for  nearly  a 
century  were  removed  to  elevated  lanes 

Syracuse  University,  at  Syracuse,  N  Y  ,  coeduca- 
tional, chartered  as  Genesee  College,  at  Lima, 
N  Y  ,  1849,  moved  to  Syracuse  1869,  rechartered 
as  Syracuse  University  1870  It  includes  colleges 
of  applied  science,  business  administration,  fine 
arts  (with  musu  and  architecture),  home  ec  onomica, 
law,  liberal  arts,  and  medicine  (formerly  Geneva 
Medical  College,  founded  1834)  It  also  has  schools 
of  citizenship  and  public  affairs  (Maxwell),  educa- 
tion,  journalism,  library  science,  public  speech  and 
dramatic  art,  and  nursing  There  are  branches  at 
Endicott  and  Utica  The  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry  (1911,  with  the  Ranger  School  at 
Wanakena  and  forest  and  wildlife  experiment,  sta- 
tions) is  affiliated  A  natural  science  museum  and 
the  Goudv  typographical  laboratory  are  at  Syra- 
cuse Notable  buildings  are  the  "Castle,"  designed 
by  James  Renwick,  and  the  large  chapel 
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Syr  Dftryt  (aer*  dar'yft),  too.  Jaxarte*  or  Ya*art*t, 
Persian  Sthun,  river,  o  1,300  mi  long,  USSR 
One  of  the  mam  rivers  of  central  Asia,  it  w  formed 
in  the  FERGANA  VALLBV  (Uabek  8SR)  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  NARYN  and  Kara  Darya  rivers,  which 
rise  in  the  Tien  Shan  rots  It  flows  generally  W 
through  the  U*bek  SSK,  Tadahik  S8R,  and  Ka- 
«akh  S8R  into  the  northern  end  of  the  Aral  Sea 
Its  shallowness  makes  it  unfit  for  navigation,  but 
its  waters  are  used  for  irrigating  the  important 
cotton-growing  areas  along  its  course  and  for  hy- 
droelectric power  The  Syr  Darya  forms  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  limits  of  the  Ki»il  Kum  desert  It 
is  paralleled  in  its  lower  course  by  the  Trans- 
Caspian  R  H  Mexander  the  Great  in  his  conquest 
of  Persia  reached  the  river  e  329  B  C  and  may  nave 
founded  the  chief  city  on  its  course  —  Lenmahad 
(formerly  Khodshent)  —  on  the  site  of  an  older  city. 
Syria  (st're-u),  Arabic  Esh  Sham,  republic  (66,046  sq. 
mi,  pop  3,006,028),  SW  Asia  The  capital  u> 
DAMASCUS  Syria  is  bounded  on  the  west  bv  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  Lebanon,  and  N  Israel,  on  the 
north  by  Turkey,  on  the  east  and  southeast  by 
Iraq  ,  and  on  the  south  by  Jordan  The  country  has 
a  diversified  topography  ,  from  the  mountain  ranges 
and  valleys  in  the  northwest  to  the  and  wastelands 
of  the  Syrian  Desert  in  the  center  and  southeast. 
In  the  north  and  east  is  the  comparatively  fertile 
Euphrates  river  vallej  ,  in  the  south  are  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Jebel  Druse  and  tho  plain  of  HAXJRAN, 
which  extends  westward  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and 
the  Jordan  river  vallev;  along  the  Lebanese  border 
is  the  Anti-I^ebanon  range,  rising  to  over  9,000  ft 
in  Mt  Hermon  Thp  Orontes  river,  in  the  west, 
flows  N  into  S  Turkey  Syria  lies  partly  in  the 
Fertile  Crescent,  the  relatively  well-watered  region 
which  stretches  northward  along  the  K  Mediter- 
ranean coast,  then  inland  to  the  mountains  of  S 
Turkey  and  southeast  to  the  Persian  Gulf  along  the 
Tigris-Euphrates  river  basin  Tho  thmate  vanes 
from  the  generally  mild  Meditei  ranean  type  on  the 
coast  to  the  prevailing  desert  conditions  of  the 
southeast,  where  there  are  fairly  cold  winters  and 
very  hot  summers  Although  rainfall  is  adequate 
in  the  mountain  areas  in  the  west,  the  annual  pre- 
cipitation in  most  parts  is  extremely  small  Syria 
is  primarily  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  country 
Large  numbers  of  sheep,  gnats.  <  attle,  and  camels 
are  raised,  while  the  main  c  rops  arc  wheat,  barley, 
millet,  maize,  figs,  olives,  apricots,  and  vegetables 
Cotton  is  bee  onnng  an  important  (  ash  crop,  and  in 
the  northwest  (notabh  near  Latakia)  tobacco  is 
grown  extonsivelv  Manufacture*  are  on  a  small 
acalo—  chiefly  <otton  and  silk  textile*-,  leather 
goods,  cement,  and  olive  oil  —  and  are  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  cities  of  ALFP  and  Damascus  Other 
than  bitumen  and  salt,  there  are  few  mineral  re- 
8ourc.es,  although  oil  drilling  has  been  undertaken 
recently  on  an  exploratory  basis  Railroads  link 
,the  major  cities  (Alep,  HAM*,  HOMS,  and  Damas- 
cus), but  because  Syria  has  no  deep-water  harbor 
on  the  Mediterranean,  the  bulk  of  83  nan  exports 
are  shipped  from  the  Lebanese  ports  of  Beyrouth 
and  Tripoli  The  population  is  largely  of  Arab 
origin,  and  \rabir  is  the  chief  language  About 
three  quarters  of  the  people  are  Moslems  (predom- 
inantly Sunnites),  while  the  rest  are  Svnan  Chris- 
tiana (Catholics  and  Orthodox)  and  Jews  The 
f  a  separatist  Moslem  sect,  dwell  in  the 
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ftOuth,  and  the  Svnan  Desert  is  inhabited  by  sev- 
eral nomadic  Bedouin  tribes  Literal  v  is  on  a  low 
level.  Historical^  ,  the  name  Hvna  has  comprised 
those  lands  of  the  Levant,  or  eastern  littoral  of  the 
Mediterranean,  whu  h  correspond  to  modern  Syria 
and  Lebanon,  most  of  Israel  and  Jordan,  and  parts 
of  N  Arabia  Three  geographic  fa<  torn  have  played 
a  major  part  in  determining  the  history  of  Sjna  — 
its  location  on  the  trade  and  military  routes  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  Mesopotamia,  its 
raried  topography  ,  which  has  made  political  unity 
difficult:  and  the  encroaching  desert,  from  which 
many  of  jts  peoples  and  cultural  movements  have 
come  From  the  dawn  of  history  Syria  was  an 
object  of  conquest;  it  has  through  most  of  its  long 
history  been  held  bv  foreign  powers  From  the 
10th  to  13th  tent  B  C  the  area  probably  was  part 
of  the  empire  of  the  HITTITES,  although  it  fell  under 
Egyptian  rule  for  many  years  during  that  tune 
The  first  great  indigenous  culture  was  the  PHOE- 
NICIAN civn  UATION,  (mostly  m  present  Lebanon), 
which  flourished  after  1260  B  C  in  a  group  of  trad- 
ing cities  along  the  coast,  later,  in  PALESTINE,  ap- 
peared the  Hebrew  kingdoms  Syria  suffered  long 
invasions  and  intermittent  control  by  the  Assyr- 
ians Babylonian  conquerors  also  came,  and  Egy  pt 
perpetually  sought  to  reestablish  power  The  peo- 
ple were  subjected  to  massacres,  plundering,  and 
forced  deportations  Under  the  Persian  Empire, 
with  its  efficient  administrative  system,  Syria 
flourished,  and  the  standard  of  living  improved 
After  the  conquest  (332-331  B  C.)  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  his  brief  empire  was  followed  bv  that  of 
the  Seleucidae,  who  are  usually  called  kings  of 
Syria,  though  they  did  not  alwa\  »  have  a  secure 
grip  on  muf  h  of  8>na  and  thev  had  many  other 
possessions  Their  control  of  8>  ria  was  constantly 
threatened  from  Egypt,  where  the  Ptolemies  then 
held  sway.  The  Egyptians  generally  held  the  aouth 


until  Anttochua  III  conquered  the  section  (gener- 
ally called  Coele  Syria,  a  name  earlier  vaguely 
applied  to  all  W  Syria).  Tho  Seleucidaa  founded 
colonies  and  strove  successfully  to  introduce  Hel- 
lenistic civilization  Syria  long  showed  the  revivi- 
fying effects  of  this  new  culture  Many  of  the  cities 
were  cultural  centers,  but  the  change  did  not  reach 
the  lower  levels  of  the  population,  and  when  in- 
vasions began  again  with  the  Armenians  under 
Tigranes  and  then  the  Parthians — both  in  the  1st 
cent  B.C  — the  Hellenistic  sheen  was  soon  dulled. 
The  Romans  under  Pompey  conquered  the  region 
by  63  B  C  but  continued  to  war  against  the  Par- 
thians there,  and  Syria  did  not  advance  There 
were  many  changes  m  administration,  and  Rome 
drew  from  Syria  many  soldiers  and  main  slaves. 
The  old  pagan  gods  of  Syria  were  also  exported  to 
Home.  More  significant  for  the  future,  Christianity 
was  born  in  Palestine  and  soon  exerted  some  in- 
fluence over  all  Syria,  St.  Paul  was  converted  on  the 
road  to  Damascus  In  central  Syria  PILM^HA  was 
allowed  to  grow  to  considerable  power  as  an  auton- 
omous state  after  the  1st  cent  A  D  but  was  cut 
down  when  it  threatened  the  power  of  Rome  After 
the  division  of  the  Roman  Empire  into  the  Western 
Empire  and  the  Eastern,  Syria  was  under  Byxan- 
tme  rule,  but  control  grow  somewhat  lax  long  be- 
fore the  Arabs  appeared  (633-36).  Syria  was  large- 
ly converted  to  Islam.  Damascus  bee  ame  the  usual 
capital  of  the  OMA\  YAD  caliph  (661-750)  and  had  a 
period  of  great  splendor  Now  the  bonds  between 
Moslem  Syria  and  the  predominantly  Christian 
south  (the  later  Lebanon)  began  to  sever  There 
were,  however,  groups  of  Christians  who  persisted 
in  Syria  They  generally  rendered  aid  to  the  Chris- 
tian hosts  of  the  CRUSADES,  who  came  into  Syria 
at  the  end  of  the  llth  cent  Already  the  Seljuk 
Turks  had  conquered  most  of  the  land,  and  the 
Christians  warred  against  them,  as  well  as  against 
the  conquering  SALADIN,  who  was  triumphant  over 
both  the  Christians  and  his  follow  Moslems  By 
the  end  of  the  12th  cent  he  was  dominant.  His  rule 
was  followed  by  that  of  tho  Mamelukes,  and  Syria 
•was  visited  again  with  furious  invasions — this  tune 
by  the  Mongols — twfore  the  Ottoman  Empire  es- 
tablished its  ( outrol  by  1510  In  that  empire  Syria 
suffered  a  little  relief  from  tho  ret  urrent  devasta- 
tions of  invasions,  and  the  Syrians  were  allowed  a 
fair  amount  of  self-rule  But  lax  central  control 
did  allow  for  trouble,  and  the  fierce  Druses  grew 
very  strong  in  their  mountain  fastnesses  and  threat- 
ened the  Christian  Maromtes  France  early  began 
to  protest  as  tho  protector  of  the  Christians  The 
adventure  of  Napoleon  1  m  ]<gj  pt  took  the  French 
also  into  Sjria  in  1799,  but  the  occupation  was 
ephemeral  The  power  of  MOHAMMED  Ai  i  in  Egypt 
in  the  early  19th  c  ent  threatened  Turkish  control, 
and  IBRAHIM  PASHA  actually  seized  Syria  from  the 
Turks  in  a  campaign  in  1832-33  and  held  power 
there,  reinforced  by  new  campaigns  in  18J8-39, 
but  the  Egyptians  were  forced  to  withdraw  under 
pressure  from  the  European  powers  The  inter- 
mittent massacres  of  the  Christiana  took  place 
principal ly  in  present  Lebanon,  but  all  Syria  was 
thrown  into  an  uproar.  Arab  nationalism  also 
began  to  take  shape,  speeded  somewhat  by  the  rise 
of  Zionism  In  the  First  World  War,  the  British 
encouraged  nationalist  ambitions  in  the  warfare 
against  the  Turks  These  ambitions  were  sc  areely 
satisfied  when  m  the  peace  settlement  Franco  was 
given  a  mandate  over  the  Levant  States  (roughly 
present  Syria  and  Lebanon).  This  rule  went  into 
effect  in  1920  The  region  was  parceled  out  into 
districts  on  the  ground  that  political  dec  entrahza- 
tion  would  safeguard  the  rights  of  minorities.  The 
Arab  nationalists  angrily  pointed  out  that  it  also 
was  a  means  of  perpetuating  French  control  by  a 
divide-and-rule  policy  Some  concessions  were 
made,  partic  ularly  after  serious  disturbances  in 
1925,  resulting  in  a  rebellion  by  the  Druses  and  a 
French  siege  and  bombardment  of  Damascus  Leb- 
anon was  made  a  separate  state  in  1920,  arid  there 
were  long  and  rather  unfruitful  negotiations  that 
resulted  in  agreements  to  set  up  a  Syrian  state  with 
some  autonomy  in  1930  and  1932  Latakia  and  the 
Jebel  ed  Druse  were  made  separate  territories 
Nationalist  agitation  for  independence  continued 
and  grew  more  bitter  Anti-French  feeling  ran  par- 
ticularly high  after  the  troubles  that  resulted  in  the 
cession  of  the  sanjak  of  Alexandretta  (see  ALEX- 
ANDHKTTA,  BANJAK  or)  to  Turkey,  completed  m 
1939  In  that  year  the  Irene  h  suspended  the  con- 
stitution, and,  in  the  Second  World  War  they  gar- 
risoned Syria  with  a  large  number  of  troops,  most 
of  whom,  after  the  fall  of  France  m  June,  1940, 
dec  lared  loyalty  to  the  Vi<  hy  government,  while 
others  left  to  join  Free  French  forces  Relations 
with  Great  Britain  deteriorated,  and  when  it  was 
discovered  that  S>nan  airfields  had  been  used  by 
German  planes  en  route  to  Iraq,  British  and  Free 
French  forces  invaded  and  occupied  Syria  in  June, 
1941  In  accordance  with  previous  promises,  the 
French  proclaimed  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Synan  republic  in  Sept.,  1941,  and  an  independent 
Lebanese  republic  in  Nov  ,1941  In  Jan  ,  1942,  the 
territories  of  Latakia  and  Jebel  ed  Druse  were  in- 
corporated into  the  new  Synan  state,  and  on  Jan  , 
1,  1944,  complete  independence  wa»  achieved. 


However,  the  continued  presence  of  French  troops 
in  Syria  caused  increasing  friction  and  bloodshed, 
as  well  as  strained  Anglo-French  relations,  not  until 
April,  1940,  were  all  foreign  troops  finally  with- 
drawn from  the  country,  Syria  was  still  prey  to 
internal  disturbances  A  member  of  the  Arab 
League,  the  republic  joined  the  other  Arab  states 
in  the  unsuccessful  war  (1948)  against  Israel,  an 
armistice  was  signed  in  July,  1949  Three  coups 
d'etat  by  different  groups  of  army  officers  took 

elace  m  1949.  Syria  became  a  member  of  tho 
nited  Nations.  Plans  for  a  federation  of  the  Arab 
states  m  a  Greater  Syria  are  supported  by  many 
Syrians,  but  mutual  suspicions  among  the  Arab 
rulers  have  so  far  thwarted  any  steps  in  this  direc- 
tion See  Gertrude  Bull,  Syria,  the  Desert  ami  the 
Town  (1907),  George.  Antomus,  The  Arab  Awaken- 
ing (1939),  H.  C  Gordon,  Syna  as  It  Is  (1939), 
P.  W  Ireland,  The  Near  East  Problems  and  Pros- 
pect* (1942) ,  Fre>  u,  Stark,  Letters  from  Syna  ( 1942JI , 
A.  H.  Houram,  Syna  and  Lebanon  h946),  W  T 
Castle,  Syrian  Pageant  (1948),  E.  E.  Abouchdid, 
Thirty  Years  of  Syria  and  Lebanon,  1017-1947 
(1948) 

Svriac  language,  Aramaic  language  of  the  Semitic 
family  See  LANOUAOE  (table) 
Syrian  Desert.  Arabic  liadiet  Esh  Sham,  arid  waste- 
land, SW  Asia,  between  the  cultivated  lands  along 
the  E  Mediterranean  coast  and  the  fertile  Euphra- 
tes river  valley.  It  extends  N  from  tho  Arabian 
Desert  and  comprises  W  Iraq,  E  Jordan,  and  SIS 
Syria  The  famous  Arabian  horses  are  raised  along 
the  edges,  and  in  the  north  it  is  crossed  by  two  oil 
pipe  lines  and  a  motor  route  from  Damascus  to 
Baghdad  It  is  the  home  of  several  nomadic  tribes 
syrmga  •  see  MOCK  ORANUE  For  the  genus  Synnga, 

see  MUAC 

syrinx,  see  PANPIPES 

Syros  (sl'ros),  island  (33  sq  mi  ,  pop  25,918),  off  S 
Greece,  in  the  Aegean  Soa,  one  of  the  Cyc  lades 
HBBMOPOUS  is  its  capital  and  chief  port  In  the 
Greek  War  of  Independence,  thousands  of  Greeks 
flocked  to  Syros,  and  in  the  mid-19th  ccmt  the 
island  had  considerable  commercial  importance  It 
is  also  known  ,ts  Sv  i  a 
Syrus,  Ephraem.  sec  EPHOAEM,  SMNT 
Syzran  (rfirari'vu,  sFz'relnju).  city  (1039  pop- 
77,679,  1946  estimated  pop  150,000),  RSFSR,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  (  70  mi  W  of  Kuib\  - 
shev  It  is  a  major  river  port,  rail  junction,  and 
industrial  (enter  The  city  extends  for  c  20  mi 
along  the  Volga  and  me  ludes  mines  mid  quarries 
(oil  shale,  asphalt,  phosphorite,  potassium  nitrate, 
slate,  clay,  quartz  sand,  and  limestone)  There  are 
oil  refineries  and  a  gieat  yanetv  of  manufactures 
Within  the  citv  limits  is  a  rail  bndgo  (c  1  mi  long) 
.spanning  the  Volga  Hyzian  was  founded  in  1084 
as  a  Ruaman  military  settlement  It  developed  as  a 
gram  market  in  tho  19th  cent  Its  industrial  ex- 
pansion began  after  the  development  of  the  lo<  al 
oil  reserves  in  1930  and  was  speeded  by  the  Second 
World  War 

Szabadka,  Yugoslavia  sec  SUBOTIPA 
Szalankemen,  Yugoslavia   see  SLANKAMEN 
Szatmar,  Peace  of   see  JUKorzr,  FKANCIS  II 
Szatmarnemeti  or  Szatmar,  Rumania,  see.  SATU- 

MARE 

Szava,  river,  Yugoslavia  see  SAVA. 
Szczecin,  Pomeiama.  see  HTKTTIN. 
Sze,  Alfred  S«o-ke  (sou'-keV  «*',  sc?6'),  Mandarin 
Shth  Chao-ji,  1877- ,  Chinese  diplomat,  grad   Cor- 
nell Umv     He  was  (1914-21,   1929-32)  Chinese 
minister  to  Great  Britain  and  represented  (1921- 
29,  1933-35)  China  in  tho  United  States    He  was 
the  Chinese  delegate  to  the  Paris  Peace  Conferences 
(1918-19)  and  to  tho  council  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions (1931) 

Szechenyi,  Count  Stephen  (sa'che'nye'),  Hung 
Sztchenyi  Ivltdn  (tst'viui),  1791-1860,  Hungarian 
statesman  Influenced  by  ius  studies  in  England, 
he  championed  tho  modernisation  of  Hungarian 
economic,  social,  and  intellectual  life  and  was  the 
leader  of  the  moderate  liberal  group  in  the  Hun- 
garian diet  Ho  was  (1848)  minister  of  transporta- 
tion in  the  first  revolutionary  government  of  Hun- 
gary, but  he  resigned  when  an  open  break  with 
Austria  impended,  and  he  opposed  the  nationalism 
of  Louis  Kosssuth  In  1859  Szechenyi  wrote  a  satire 
against  the  absolute  rule  of  the  Austrian  minister 
Bach,  incurring  serious  difficulties  with  the  au- 
thorities Sxechenyi,  who  had  suffered  a  mental 
breakdown  oiue  before,  committed  suicide, 
Siechwan  (se'chwftn',  sft'~),  Mandarin  tizu-ch'uan, 
province  (117,111  sq  mi  ,  pop.  47,515,876) ,  SW 
China  The  capital  is  Chcngtu  Completely  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  Srechwan  is  accessible  to 
the  rest  of  China  by  the  Yangtze  river,  which 
flows  through  the  south  and  receives  several  large 
tributaries,  notably  the  Mm,  tho  Lu,  and  tho  Kia- 
hng  The  spectacular  gorges  found  along  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Yangtze  s  course  through  Szochwan 
make  it  hard  to  navigate  to  Chungking,  the  chief 
provincial  port.  Transportation,  mostly  limited  to 
the  turbulent  rivers,  is  poor.  Central  Sievhwan  h 
a  generally  rough  plateau  which  is  called  the  Eed 
Basin  because  of  its  sandstone  formation.  The 
basin  include*  the  Cheriktu  Plain,  the  only  large 
level  area  in  the  province;  however,  extensive  tor- 
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racing  adds  much  cultivated  land,  and  with  a  mild 
climate,  adequate  rainfall,  and  fertile  soil,  two  har- 
vests a  year  are  usual  Rico  is  the  mam  staple,  and 
wheat,  kaoliang,  corn,  sugar  cane,  and  tobacco  are 
important  A  food  surplus  is  raised,  and  Hcechwan 
is  the  most  densely  populated  of  China's  provinces 
Cloth  is  woven  from  locally  raised  silk  and  hemp 
Coal  and  iron,  although  widely  distributed,  are 
httle  utilized  Salt  is  the  most-oxplorted  mineral 
resource,  and  a  large  surplus  is  exported  to  neigh- 
boring provinces  In  the  Second  Chino-Japanese 
War  much  of  China's  industry  and  government 
were  moved  to  Szechwan 

Szeged  (sfl'ge'd),  formerly  Szegedin  (-fin),  city  (pop 
136,752),  S  Hungary,  on  the  Tmsa  and  Mar  OH 
rivers.  Partly  destroyed  (1879)  by  a  flood  and  re- 
built in  modern  style,  it  has  a  university,  two 
museums,  and  a  library  containing  150,000  volumes 
aud  an  ethnographic  collection  The  chief  land- 
mark of  Sseged  is  a  13th-century  Romanesque 
tower  In  1919  the  counterrevolutionary  govern- 
ment of  Admiral  Horthy  was  formed  here 
Szekely,  Hung  Sztkdy  (sft'kft),  ethnic  group  of 
TRANSYLVANIA  and  neighboring  areas.  They  are 
Magyar-speaking,  and  about  80  percent  of  the 
Hungarian  population  of  Traaisvlvania,  it  is  esti- 
mated, are  of  Szekely  origin  Except  in  a  few 
isolated  communities,  however,  where  tho  ancient 
customs  of  the  Szekely  have  survived,  there  is  no 
longer  any  difference  between  Saekely  and  Magyars 
The  Szekelv  (also  known  as  Szeklers  and  as 
Sicuh)  came  into  Transylvania  either  with  or  be- 
fore the  MAGYARS  Their  organization  was  of  tho 
Turkic  type,  and  they  were  probably  of  Turkic 
(possibly  Avar)  stock  By  tho  1 1th  cent ,  however, 
they  had  adopted  Magyar  speech  They  later 
formed  one  of  the  three  privileged  "nations"  of 
Transylvania  (the  others  were  Magyars  and  Sax- 
ons) With  their  own  military  and  rivil  organiza- 
tion, they  enjoyed  autonomy  under  the  Hungarian 
crown  arid  were,  without  ox<eption,  regarded  as  of 
noble  birth,  they  were  exempt  from  taxation  In 
the  16th  cent  the  Szckelv  accepted,  for  the  most 
part,  Unitunanism  as  their  religion  Their  privi- 
leges declined  in  the  18th  cent  under  the  rule  of 
Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II  The  Austrian  at- 
tempt to  impress  the  Szekelv  into  service  as  a 
border  militia  met  with  widespread  resistance  In 
l~M  a  large  number  of  Szekelv  who  sought  to  es- 
<  ape  the  Austrian  iocruiting  agents  wore  MIIISNH*  red 
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at  Madefaiva.  Many  subsequently  emigrated  to 
Bukovma  and  Moldavia  The  last  remnants  of 
Szekely  autonomy  were  suppressed  by  Austria 
after  the  Revolution  of  1848 


Szakesfehervar,  Hung    Sz&kwfch&rtdr  % 

harvar),  Ger.  Sluhlweusenburg  (shtool'vl'sun- 
botnrk),  city  (pop  47,968),  W  central  Hungary  It 
dates  from  the  Roman  period,  and  the  museum 
contains  Roman  antiquities  From  1027  to  1527 
tho  Hungarian  kings  were  c  rowned  hero 

Srell,  Koioman  (ko 'Ionian  sal'),  Hung  Sz&l  Kdlmdn 
(kal'man),  1845-1915,  Hungarian  statesman  A 
close  associate  of  DEAR,  ho  was  a  deputy  from 
1867,  minister  of  finance  (1875-78),  and  premier 
(1899-1903)  In  1878  he  was  able  to  proc  ure  a 
favorable  tariff  agreement  between  Austria  and 
Hungary 

Sztntgotthtrd  (scnt'got'hard),  town  (pop  3,548),  W 
Hungary,  on  the  Raab  and  near  the  Austrian 
border.  Here  in  1664  Montecuccuh  defeated  tho 
Turks  The  place  is  known  m  English  also  as  St 
Gotthard 

Szent-Gyorgyi,  Albert  von.  Hung  Szent*Gydrgyi 
(ul'bcVt  fun  senf-dyur'dyl),  1893-,  Hungarian 
biochemist  He  served  as  professor  at  tho  univer- 
sities of  Szeged  (1930-44)  and  Budapest  (after 
1946)  and  then  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
became  (1948)  a  research  fellow  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Health  at  Bethesda,  Md  He  received 
the  1937  Nobel  Prize  in  Physiology  and  Medicine 
for  his  studios  of  biological  oxidation,  for  discover- 
ing ascorbic  acid  in  adrenal  gland*  and  identifying 
it  as  vitamin  C,  and  for  extruc  ting  it  in  large  quan- 
tities from  Hungarian  paprika  (Capsicum  annuvm) 
His  later  researches  are  chiefly  on  muscle  chomistry 
He  wrote  On  Oxidation,  Fermentation,  Vitamin*, 
Health,  and  Diseeue  (19.19),  Ch<-mi«trv  of  Muaeular 
Contraction  (1947),  and  Naturr  of  Life  (1948) 

Szigeti,  Joseph  (sfg£'td.  Hung  Br'getl).  1892-, 
Hungarian  violinist,  pupil  of  Hubay  He  made  his 
first  tour  in  1912  in  Europe,  afterward  becoming 
internationally  known  for  his  excellent  musician- 
ship He  taught  (1917  24)  at  the  Geneva  (  on- 
servatory  and  in  1926  made  his  American  debut 
See  his  autobiography,  With  Strings  Attached 
(1947) 

Szigetvar,  Hung  Szigetvdr  (sY'getvar),  town  (pop 
b,270),  SW  Hungary.  W  of  Pecs  It  was  defended 
in  15bb  by  NIC  holas  Xi  my  i  against  Sultan  Suleiman 
I,  who  died  during  the  siege  Zrinvi  was  killed 
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during  a  sortie,  and  the  fortress  eventually  fell  to 
the  Turks  Saigetvar  is  sometimes  called  Sziget 
ot  Ssigeth,  but  it  is  not  to  bo  confused  with  the 
city  of  Szeged  on  tho  TWa  or  with  the  Rumanian 
town  of  ^Sighpti  (Hung  M aramaroasziget  or  Sstg<J.) 
in  the  Carpathians 

Srold,  Henrietta  (zold),  1860  194"),  American  Jew- 
ish leader,  b  Baltimore  After  graduating  from 
high  sc  hool  in  1877  she  taught  ( 1878-92)  in  private 
8<  hools,  organizing  manv  Americanization  classes 
for  immigrants  From  1892  to  1916  nhe  WAS  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Jewish  Publica- 
tion So(  iety  of  Ameru  a  In  1909  she  visited  Pales- 
tine, and  her  con*  era  over  the  inadequate  medical 
service  in  that  countrv  led  her  to  devote  her  lift* 
to  the  <  auae  of  ZIONISM  In  1912  she  founded  tlw 
American  women's  organization  HADASSAH,  of 
whi<  h  Hhe  was  prmidvnt  from  1912  to  1926  After 
1920  she  lived  m  Palestine,  diret  ting  the  organiza- 
tion's medical  service  and  relief  work  She  trans- 
lated works  from  Freix  h,  German,  and  Hebrew, 
including  The  Lffffndtoftht  Jews  by  Louis  Ginzberg 
(Kng  tr  ,  7  vols  .  1 909- .38)  and  The  Ethics  of  Juda- 
ism by  Monte  Lazarus  (Kng  tr ,  2  vols,  1900) 
See  biography  by  Matvin  Lo  wen  thai  (1942),  E.  K 
Levmger,  Fighting  Angel  (1946) 

Srolnok  (sol'nok).  <ity  (pop  42,011),  E  central 
Hungary,  on  tho  Tisza  and  Zagyva  nvers.  It  is  a 
trading  and  manufai  taring  center.  There  is  a 
large  Franciscan  convent 

Szombsthelj  (som'bot-lm"),  Ger.  Steinamangcr 
(Hhtln'am-ang'ur),  city  (pop  42,872),  W  Hun- 
gary It  was  founded  iu  AD  48  by  Emperor 
ClaudiUH  An  episcopal  »«e  since  the  17th  cent 
it  has  an  18th-<  entury  cathedral  and  an  episcopal 
palace  with  a  museum  of  antiquities.  Rums  of  a 
triumphal  arch,  an  amphitheater,  aud  an  aqueduct 
have  been  excavated  near  by  * 

Szondi  Test    see  MFNTAL.  itum 

Szymanowski,  Karol  (ka'rol  shlmanof'ske),  1883- 
1937,  Polish  nation  tlmt  composer  German  influ- 
ent* on  hi«  early  woiks  IB  exemplified  in  his  open* 
Hagith  (1912) ,  his  later  works,  however,  are  strong- 
ly nationalistic,  especially  his  ballet  Harruuit 
(1928),  his  best-known  work,  which  deals  with 
Polwh  mountain  fioople  Other  works  are  three 
symphonies,  the  opera  King  Roger  (1928),  mazur- 
kas and  other  Polish  dames  for  piano,  chamber 
music,  and  the  violin  piece  The  Fountain  of  Are- 
thima,  one  of  a  set  called  Myths  (1915) 


T,  20th  letter  of  tho  AU>HAMI<T  It  corresponds  to 
the  Greek  tan  It  represents  the  unvoiced  dental 
or,  as  m  English,  alveolar  stop  The  digraph  th 
represents  the  characteristic  English  interdental 
fricative,  voiced  in  this,  voiceless  in  thing  For 
modern  misapprehensions  concerning  older  signs 
for  the  fricative,  see  Y 

T«,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  TANTALUM. 

Taaffe.  Eduard,  Graf  von  (a'doonrt  grit!'  fun  ta'fu), 
1833-96,  Austrian  statesman  of  Irish  descent  A 
i  hildhood  friend  of  Emperor  I*  rancis  Joseph,  he 
was  briefly  premier  in  1868-69  and  again  from 
1879  to  1893.  Taaffe  sought  by  a  series  of  com- 
promises to  "muddle  through  the  tempestuous 
crises  brought  about  by  the  conflict  of  nationalities 
within  the  AuHtro-IIungarian  Empire  A « conserva- 
tive, he  relied  on  an  alliance  of  the  Slav  and  Ger- 
man eonsei  vatives  against  a  Ulxwal  and  nationalist 
German  opposition.  In  1880  lie  sought  to  concili- 
ate the  Czechs  by  granting  limited  re<  ognition  to 
tho  Czech  language  as  a  national  language  in  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia  However,  ho  antagonized  tho 
liberal  "Young  Czechs,"  who  were  rapidly  gaining 
the  upper  hand  in  Bohemia.  Tanffe  was  forced  to 
resign  by  a  coalition  of  widely  opposed  interests 
when  he  presented  an  electoral  reform  bill  which 
provided  for  a  general  and  equal  franchise 

TaaJ,  Lake  (tit-dr),  area  94  sq  mi ,  on  SW  Luzon, 
Philippine  Islands,  S  of  Manila.  It  contains  Vol- 
cano Island,  with  Mt.  Taal,  on  active  volcano,  rising 
to  984  ft. 

Taaaach  (ta'unak,  tft'nak),  royal  city  of  Canaan, 
where  Sisera  was  defeated  by  Deborah  and  Barak 
It  lay  on  the  groat  road  running  along  the  side  of 
the  Vale  of  Esdraelon,  «  5  mi.  SE  of  Megiddo 
Joshua  12.21,  1711,  Judges  127,  519,  1  Kings 
4.12,  1  Chron.  7.29.  Tanarh.  Joshua  12  26. 

Tssjuth-thiloh  (ta'unath'shl'lo),  unlocated  town, 
E  central  Palestine  Joshua  166 

Tabard.  Inn  (t&'burd),  in  South wark,  London,  m 
Borough  High  St  It  was  tho  traditional  starting 
place  of  the  Canterbury  pilgrims,  as  described  by 
Chaucer  in  tho  Prologue  of  the  Canterbury  Tola. 

Tatar!  (Abu  Jafar  Muhammad  ibu  Jarir  ut-Taban) 
(taha/re),  c  830-C.923,  Arab  historian  and  com- 
mentator. His  name  Tabori  was  given  him  be- 
cause ho  was  born  m  Tabaristan,  Persia.  He  trav- 
eled widely  m  Syria  and  Egypt,  settling  finally  in 
Baghdad.  He  was  admired  for  his  erudition,  his 
memory,  and  IUB  industry.  He  wrote  two  great 
work*,  a  commentary  on  tho  Koran  and  Annal*  of 


the  \  iM*tle*  and  the  Kings  The  <  oiumenturv  has 
one  of  the  largest  collections  of  the  traditions  of 
Mohammed  The  aunuls  are  an  attempt  at  univer- 
sal history  from  the  creation  to  916  It  woe  con- 
densed from  an  even  longer  work,  it  is  not  a  con- 
tinuous narrative  but  contains  differing  versions  of 
the  same  story  and  is  thus  a  pnmo  collection  of 
Arabic  sources 

Tabasco  (tuba'skd,  Span  tabu'hko),  state  (9,783  sq 
mi.,  1946  estimated  pop  327,4.59),  HE  Mexico,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Campec'he  The  capital  n  VILLAHEB- 
MOSA  Lying  N  of  Chiapas  and  E  of  Guatemala 
and  of  the  states  of  Campeche  and  Veracruz, 
Tabasco  is  predominantly  a  jungle  plain  broken 
by  rivers,  swamps,  aud  lagoons  and  is  subject  to 
heavy  rainfall  (c  10  ft  v early)  The  rivers,  notablv 
the  GRIJALVA  and  tho  USUMACINTA,  provide  prac- 
tically the  only  moans  of  commumc  at  ion,  there  are 
few  roadw,  and  the  railroad  between  Campeche  and 
Veracruz  IH  uncompleted  Cortes  crossed  Tabasco 
on  his  historic  march  (1 624-25)  to  Honduras,  and 
Francisco  do  MONTKJO  conquered  (1630)  the  region 
Agriculture  is  the  main  livelihood,  with  cacao, 
sugar  cane,  coffee,  vanilla,  nee,  rubber,  corn, 
tropical  fruits,  and  valuable  woods  exported 

Tabb,  John  Banister,  1845-1909,  American  poet,  b 
Amelia  oo.,  Va  Serving  as  a  Confederate  block- 
ade-runner in  the  Civil  War,  ho  was  captured  and 
imprisoned  (1864)  He  was  converted  to  Homan 
Catholicism  (1872),  entered  the  priesthood  (1884), 
and  thereafter  taught  m  St  Charles  College,  Elh- 
cott  City,  Md  His  poems  of  nature  and  religion 
are  simple  and,  at  their  best,  reminiscent  of  the 
17th-century  English  devotional  poets  Among  the 
published  volumes  are  An  Octave  to  Marj/  (1893). 
Poems  (1804),  and  The  Rotary  IH  Rhyme  (1904).  F 
A  Lit!  wrote  a  biography  (1924)  and  edited  The  Po- 
etry of  Father  Tabb  (1928).  See  study  by  Gordon 
Blair  (1940) 

Tabbaoth  (ta'bactth,  tObu'oth).  family  returned 
from  exile  Ewa243,Neh  74G 

Tabbath  (ta'bath).  unlocated  place,  NW  Palestine. 
Judges  7.22. 

Tabeal  (ta'bfiul,  tube'ul)  [Heb.,  -God  is  good],  father 
of  tho  proposed  usurper  of  Ahaa's  throne  Isa  7  6 

Tabt*Uta*b<m  tubf'ol)  (Heb  ,-God  w  good),  Per- 
sian official  in  Samaria  Eva  4  7 

Tiber  (ta'bur),  town  (pop  1,760),  S  Alta .  near  tho 
Oldman  nver  and  ENE  of  Leth  bridge,  in  an  irri- 
gated ranch  area.  There  are  adjacent  coal  mines 
and  oil  and  natural*gan  fields 


Taberah  (tu'bfru)  [Hob  ,  =  burning],  unlocatcd  camp 
in  the  wanderings.  Num  113,  Deut  9  22 

Tabernacle  (ta'burn1i"kul)  {Latin, -tent,  hut],  m 
the  Bible,  the  portable  holy  place  of  the  Jews  ui 
their  wandet  ings  in  the  w  ilderness  It  was  apparent- 
ly a  tent  to  house  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  when 
that  was  sot  doun  It  was  cxmsidored,  like  the 
Holy  of  HoheH  m  the  Temple  later,  in  a  peculiar 
sense  tho  dwelling  of  God  Himself  It  was  set  up 
in  the  center  of  the  camp  at  every  halt.  For  the 
directions  for  tho  making  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its 
appointments,  see  Ex  25-27,  30-31;  36-40.  The 
Tabernacle  was  finally  placed  at  Sluloh.  Joshua 
18.  The  term  is  applied  also  to  the  small  recep- 
tacle, used  in  the  Roman  Catholic*  Church,  in  which 
the  Host  is  reservod  on  the  altar  These  tabor- 
nudes  are  often  daboritely  worked,  especially  as 
to  the  doors  They  are  usually  cubical  in  shape, 
and  they  are  large  enough  to  hold  a  large  cibormm 

Tabernacles,  Feast  of,  one  of  the  oldest  and  mo«t 
joyous  of  Jewish  holidays,  called  in  tho  Bible  the 
Feast  of  Ingathering  and  today  often  called  by  its 
Hebrew  name,  Sukkoth  (sdokoth')  (Heb  , -booth] 
The  holiday  begins  on  the  15th  dav  of  the  Tiahn, 
tho  seventh  month  in  tho  Jewish  c  alpndar,  and  lasts 
for  nine  du\s,  ending  in  another  holiday,  Simhatli 
Torah  IHeb  ,- rejoicing  of  the  law]  The  Fea»t  of 
Tabernacles,  whu  h  marked  the.  i  losing  of  the  har- 
vest season  for  the  Jews  of  am  lent  Palestine,  is  to- 
day celebrated  b\  the  ercn  tion  of  lightly  construct- 
ed booths  covered  with  thatch  in  memory  of  the 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness  The  palm  branch 
(lulab)  and  fruit  (ethrog)  procession  performed  in 
conjunction  with  pravers  of  the  Feaat  of  Tahor- 
nac  lea  possibly  goes  bac  k  to  the  harvest  festival 
associated  with  the  holiday  Lev.  23.33-44,  Num 
29  12-40,  Ezck.  45  25 

tabes  dorsahs  •  see  i  OCOMOTOH  ATAXIA. 

Ttbitha  (ta'blthu),  same  as  DOBCAS. 

tablature  (tu'blutlitfor),  in  music ,  name  for  various 
systems  of  musical  notation  in  use  in  the  1 5th,  10th, 
and  17th  cent  for  keyboard  and  lute  music  Ger- 
man keyboard  tublatures  before  1660  uaod  a  mixed 
system  employing  letters  for  the  lower  parts  and 
staff  notation  for  the  upper  parts  Later,  letters 
were  employed  exclusively  Aiwve  the  letters  were 
symbols  indicating  the  duration  of  the  tones.  In 
Spanish  keyboard  tablftture*.  there  is  a  line  to 
represent  each  voice  of  the  music ,  with  a  number 
representing  the  scale  degree  of  the  tone.  Lute 
tablatures  havi  *  


i*ve  linen  representing  tho  strings  of  the 
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lute.  Spanish  and  Italian  lute  tablaturos  used  num- 
bers to  indicate  the  position  for  stopping  the  string 
The  French  system,  which  superseded  all  others  in 
the  17th  cent ,  used  letters  for  this  purpose  A 
German  system  also  existed,  more  complicated 
than  these  Tablatures  are  used  today  to  notate 
music  for  guitar  and  ukulele  Theao  have  vortical 
hues  representing  strings  of  the  instrument,  hori- 
zontal lines  for  the  frets,  and'dots  to  show  the  posi- 
tion of  the  fingeis  See  With  Apel,  The  Notation  of 
Poluphonic  Music,  0<)O-1(,OO  (2d  od  ,  1944) 
table,  article  of  furniture  employed  for  household  or 
oc  ( lesiastical  purposes  Elaborately  decorated 
tables  of  wood  or  metal  were  known  in  am  lent 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  the  Greeks  used  small 
tables  of  low  construction  to  be  set  beside  a  couch 
The  table  bee  ame  more  common  during  the  Roman 
Empiie  and  included  massive  rectangular  pieces 
made  of  marble  and  supported  by  carved  end  slabs 
and  square  or  circular  forms  of  bronze  supported 
on  A  pedestal  or  on  legs  often  representing  wild 
boasts,  sphinxes,  or  other  figures  Although  small 
tables  of  various  shapes,  some  covered  with  pro- 
tious  metals,  were  used  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  commonest  form  was  the  long  trestle  table 
taken  apart  and  removed  after  meals — hence  the 
expression  "festive  board  "  Tables  of  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  Renaissance  were  rectangular  with 
end  supports  braced  by  stretchers,  they  often  had 
an  arcade  of  columns  through  the  centei  Tables 
of  the  Elizabethan  Age  were  supported  on  bulbous 
legs  and  included  the  draw  table,  forerunner  of  the 
extension  dining  table  Hj  the  end  of  the  17th 
c  ent  a  variety  of  occasional  tables,  the  <  onsole,  and 
the  gate-leg  had  <ome  into  use  Tables  vary  in 
size  with  then  purpose  from  the  smallest  candle- 
stand  to  the  great  banquet  table  They  are  named 
according  to  the  place  for  whi<  h  they  are  intended 
(center,  library,  side,  sofa,  tavern),  their  us>e  (tea, 
china,  drawing,  writing,  sewing,  billiard,  dining), 
their  form  (folding,  console,  extension,  trestle  or 
sawhorse,  piecrust,  gate-leg,  butterflj ,  drop-leaf, 
tilt-top,  nest),  period  or  stv  le  (Gothic,  Queen 
Anne,  Empire),  or  the  names  of  designers  who 
created  distinctive  types  (Adam,  Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite,  Sheraton,  or  Phvfe) 
Table  Bay,  inlet  of  the  Atlantic ,  6  mi  wide,  Iv  ing  off 
W  Cape  Prov  ,  Union  of  South  Africa  Table  Mt 
overlooks  the  bay,  which  was  discovered  in  the  late 
15th  cent  hv  Portuguese  vo\agers  to  India  and 
used  as  an  anchorage  The  shoie  of  Table  Bay  was 
settled  b>  the  Dut<h  in  1652  with  the  founding  of 
Capetown  The  open  anchorage?  is  protected  by 
large  breakwaters 

Table  Mountain,  3,549  ft  high.  W  Cape  Prov, 
Union  of  South  Africa  It  overlooks  Capetown  and 
Table  Bay  The  summit  is  flat,  and  the  dense 
white  mist  which  often  covers  it  is  called  tho 
"Tablecloth  "  A  cable  way  (built  1929)  carries 
visitors  to  the  summit 

table  tennis,  game  plaved,  usually  indoors,  by  two  or 
four  placers,  more  or  less  a  miniature  form  of  lawn 
TENNIS  It  is  also  called  Ping-pong  after  the  trade 
name  for  a  kind  of  table  tennis  It  is  played  on  a 
table  which  should  measure  9  ft  b\  5  ft.  and  which 
should  stand  2>£  ft  above  floor  level  A  not  6  in 
high  divides  the  surface,  whu  h  is  generally  dark  in 
color,  edged  with  light  stripes,  and  marked  off 
longitudinally  into  halves  by  another  light  stripe 
The  celluloid  hall  is  hollow,  seamless,  about  \\^  in 
in  diameter,  and  it  weighs  l/io  oz  ,  the  racket  is  a 
wooden  paddle  with  a  handle  3  in  long  and  a  round 
blade  about  6J^  in  long,  often  covered  with  rubber 
or  sandpaper  In  the  service  (unlike  tennis)  the 
ball  must  bounce  on<  e  before  clearing  the  net  and 
again  bounce  on<e  on  the  far  surface  After  the 
service  (only  one  is  allowed,  not  two  as  in  tennis), 
the  returns  are  to  go  over  the  net  without  the  bounce 
on  the  near  surface  A  point  is  scored  when  a  serv- 
ue  goes  foul  or  when  a  player  fails  to  return  the 
ball  properly  Each  pla>  er  in  turn  serves  consecu- 
tively five  times  until  the  winning  score  of  21  is 
reached  In  doubles  matches  partners  rotate  in 
units  of  five  consecutive  services,  and  the  server 
must  deliver  the  ball  into  the  diagonally  opposite 
box  Table  tennis  probably  originated  in  the  19th 
cent  It  first  became  popular  in  England  and 
spread  to  several  European  countries  and  to  the 
United  States  in  tho  early  20th  cent  In  1926  the 
International  Table  Tennis  Federation  was  founded 
to  standardize  the  rules  and  the  equipment  of  the 
game  See  Coleman  Clark,  Table  Tennis  (1938), 
Sol  Schuff,  Table  Tennis  Comes  of  Age  (1939),  P  G 
S  Montague,  Table  Tennis  (2d  ed  ,  1947) 
taboo  or  tabu  (both  taboo',  tu-),  prohibition  of  an 
at  t  or  of  the  use  of  an  object  or  a  word  under  pain 
of  supernatural  punishment  Tho  name  originated 
in  Polv  nesia,  where  systems  of  taboo  are  highly  de- 
veloped, but  tho  use  of  taboos  is  found  among 
primitive  peoples  everywhere  Among  the  com- 
monest taboos  are  those  on  incest  and  on  eating 
one's  totem  animal  Some  taboos  seem  designed  to 
prevent  pollution,  e  g  ,  the  taboo  on  touching  a 
corpse,  but  the  reason  for  a  taboo  can  seldom  be  de- 
termined It  seems  usually  to  be  connected  with 
belief  m  magic  or  with  the  operations  of  a  spirit 
or  mana,  and  the  consequences  of  a  violation  are 
magical  or  supernatural,  not  natural.  Thus,  if  a 


1884 

hunting  party  fails  to  bag  game,  the  failure  is 
ascribed  to  some  hunter's  neglect  to  observe  the 
taboos  governing  hunting  See  Sigmund  Freud, 
Totem  and  Taboo  (1927),  E  K  Burnss,  7*0600, 
Magic,  Smuts  a  Study  of  Primitive  Elements  in 
Roman  Religion,  (1931),  A  R  R  Brown,  7'o6oo 
(1939);  Hutton  Webster,  Taboo,  a  Sociological 
Study  (1942) 

Tabor,  Horace  Austin  Warner  (ta'bur),  1830-99. 
American  prospector,  known  as  Silver  Dollar  Ta- 
bor, b  Holland,  Orleans  co  ,  Vt  From  the  Match- 
less Mine  at  Leadville,  Colo  ,  he  gamed  tremendous 
wealth  by  mining  silver,  and  he  spent  money  lav- 
ishl\  in  Leadville  and  Denver  He  became  (1878) 
tho  first  mayor  of  Leadville,  served  as  lieutenant 
governor  of  Colorado  (1878-83),  and  sat  in  the 
U  S,  Senate  for  about  30  days  to  complete  an  unex- 
pired  term  (1883)  He  lost  most  of  hw  fortune  and 
at  his  death  begged  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth 
McCourt  Tabor,  1862-1935,  to  hold  the  Matchless 
Mine,  which  he  believed  would  again  yield  wealth 
She  v,  as  found  frozen  to  death  in  a  shack  near  the 
mine,  where  she  had  lived  alone  for  many  veais 
See  G  F  Wilhson,  Here  They  Dug  the  Gold  (1931, 
3d  ed  ,  1946),  L  C  Gaudy,  The  Tabors  (1934) 
Tabor,  in  the  Bible  1  Mt  TABOR  8  Levitical  c  itv 
1  Chron  6  77.  3  Oak  (AV  mistranslates  "plain") 
on  Saul's  way  home  after  his  anointing  1  Sam 
103  4  Unidentified  place  Judges  8  18 
Tabor,  Czech  Tabor  (ta'bdr),  town  (pop  17,596), 
S  Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia.  It  was  founded  (1420) 
by  John  ZI/KA  on  a  hill  near  the  t  astle  where  John 
HUBS  had  retired  in  1412  Named  after  Mt  Tabor 
in  Palestine,  it  became  the  stronghold  of  the 
Tabontes,  the  extreme  wing  of  tho  Hussites  Tabor 
retains  tho  round  tower  of  a  13th-century  castle, 
many  old  houses,  and  a  l(5th-c entury  town  hall 
with  a  large  collection  of  Hussite  relics  Outside 
the  town  hall  are  stone  tables  where  the  Tabontes 
received  communion  in  both  kinds 
Tabor  (tn'bur),  town  (pop  ,W1),  SE  S  Dak  ,  neat 
the  Ncbr  line  and  between  Yankton  and  Tyndall 
It  was  founded  c  1870  by  a  colonv  of  Czechs,  who 
were  followed  in  1874  bv  Russian  Mennomtes  and 
the  HUTTERISCHR  COMMUNITY  The  town,  incor- 
porated in  1901,  is  the  trade  i  enter  for  a  farm  aro'i 
in  which  Czechs  predominate 

Tabor,  Mount,  mountain,  N  Palestine,  rising  abrupt- 
ly from  the  northeastern  side  of  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon  c  ft  mi  E  of  Nazareth  Rums  of  an  ancient 
stronghold  crown  its  summit,  on  its  slopes  Barak 
assembled  the  armv  which  defeated  Sisera  Joshua 
1922,  Judges  4,  Jcr  47  18 

Tabora  (tabo'n,  tub&'ru).  town  (pop  0,505),  cen- 
tral Tanganyika,  founded  c  1820  by  Arab  slave 
traders  It  is  connected  by  rail  with  Dar-es-Salaam 
on  the  coa«t  Cotton  and  peanuts  are  produced 
in  tho  region 

Tabor  Citv,  city  (pop  1,552),  SE  N  C  ,  at  the  S  C 
line  WSW  of  Wilmington  It  is  a  shipping  and 
trade  center  in  a  farm  area 

Tabontes  (ta'burltw),  radical  branch  of  the  Ht,8- 
SITES  in  15th-cetiturv  Bohemia  They  were  named 
after  their  religious  center  and  stronghold  at  Tabor, 
Bohemia  The  Tabontes  went  further  than  the 
moderate  Hussites  (see  UTK \QUISTH)  in  accepting 
tho  doctrines  of  W>  chf ,  thev  rejected  belief  in  pur- 
gatory and  did  away  with  all  sacraments  except 
baptism  and  communion  Like*  all  Hussites,  thev 
took  communion  in  both  kinds,  but  they  did  not 
believe  in  the  material  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist  Puritanical  and  iconoclastic  ,  they  abol- 
ished veneration  of  saints,  holy  images,  and  the  ro- 
hgious  ntes  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  their  re- 
ligious services  c  onsisted  merely  in  communion,  tho 
Hinging  of  Czech  hymns,  prayer,  and  Bible  read- 
ings Their  priests  wore  lay  garb  Their  bishops 
were  elected  bv  the  priests  The  Tabontes  and  sev- 
eral lesser  radical  sects  were  the  most  militant  ele- 
ments m  the  HixBHiTK  WARS,  from  among  the 
radicals  c  ame  such  leaders  as  ZIZKA  and  PROCOPIUH 
THE  GKB  vr  Their  im  entive  WHS  nationalist  as  well 
as  religious  When  tho  Tabontes  refused  (1434)  to 
accept  the  Compactata  with  tho  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  thev  were  attacked  and  routed  by  tho 
Utraquists  and  Catholics  ut  Lipany  It  la  likely 
that  the  churches  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
Brethren  (see  MORAVIAN  CHURCH)  grow  out  of  the 
suppressed  Tabonte  movement 
Tabiimon  (ta'brfrnun)  [Heb  ,—Rimmon  is  good], 

father  of  King  Benhadad  1  Kings  15  18 
Tabnz  (t}ibrezr),  city  (pop  213,542),  NW  Iran,  in 
Azerbaijan  Among  Iranian  cities  it  is  second  m 
size  only  to  Teheran  and  has  many  Turkic-speaking 
inhabitants  The  climate,  very  cold  in  winter  and 
c  ool  in  the  summer,  has  made  the  city  a  summer  re- 
sort Its  importance  has  lain  m  its  strategic  position 
for  trade  to  tho  north  (now  Russia)  and  to  the  west 
(now  Turkey )  The  city  has  a  number  of  manufac- 
tures and  handicrafts — me  ludmg  rugmaking — and 
there  are  extensive  bazaars  The  city  is  old  and 
may  possibly  have  been  the  ancient  Gazaca  It  was 
a  commercial  center  of  some  importance  in  the  9th 
cent ,  and  later  in  the  wars  between  Persia  it  was 
often  the  object  of  attack  by  the  Turks,  who  held 
it  continuously  from  1585  to  1603  It  later  became 
an  object  of  attack  by  the  Russians,  who  took  it  in 
1827  and  again  m  1909.  The  city  has  suffered 


greatly  from  earthquakes,  the  most  severe  being 
those  of  1721  and  1780.  Nevertheless  some  of  the 
old  mosques,  notably  the  Blue  Mosque,  survive,  as 
does  tho  medieval  citadel  called  tho  Ark.  The  city 
as  a  whole  is  modern  and  has  a  radio  station  and  an 
incomplete  university.  In  the  Kajar  or  Qajar 
dynasty  the  crown  pnnce  lived  here  In  the  joint 
Anglo-Russian  occupation  (1941)  in  the  Second 
World  War,  Tabriz  was  occupied  by  the  Russians 
Aftor  the  war  there  was  in  1940  a  revolution  led  by 
the  leftist  Tudeh  party  and  a  Tudeh  regime,  which 
had  Russian  sympathy,  lasted  a  few  months 
tabu*  see  TABOO 

tacamahac-  see  BALM  OF  GILEAD. 
Tacan&  (tnkiwuV).  volcano,  13,333  ft  high,  W  Gua- 
temala   On  the  Mexico-Guatemala  boundary,  this 
inactive  volcano  is  in  Central  America  second  in 
height  onl>  to  Tajumulc  o 

Tache,  Alexandre  Antonln  (alflksa'dru  at6nS'  tusha') , 
1823-94,  Canadian  Catholic  missionary  and  prel- 
ate, b  Riviere  du  Loup,  Que  ,  nephew  of  Sir  E  P 
Tach6  In  1844  he  became  a  novice  in  the  Oblate 
order  and  the  following  year  went  as  a  missionary 
to  the  Red  River  distiict,  ho  became  bishop  ooad- 
jutoi  of  St  Boniface  in  1861,  bishop  in  1853,  and 
archbishop  m  1871  Absent  in  Rome  at  the  out- 
break (1869)  of  tho  Rod  Ilivei  Rebellion,  ho  hurried 
back  to  Canada  and  at  the  request  of  the  govern- 
ment used  his  influence  in  restoring  order  and  in 
paving  the  way  for  a  settlement  of  the  rebels' 
gr  levunc  es  His  Mctch  of  the  North-  West  of  A  merica 
(1869,  Eng  tr  ,  1870)  and  other  hooks  on  the  Mani- 
toba area  awakened  interest  in  that  then-httle- 
known  region 

Tach*.  Sir  fttienne  Paschal  (fttyeV  pslskul'),  1795- 
1865,  Canadian  statesman,  b  Quebec  prov  He* 
prac  ticed  medicine  for  many  years  In  1841  he  waw 
eloc  ted  to  the  legislative  assembly  ,  in  1848  he  \>c- 
camo  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  and  com- 
missioner of  public  works  m  the  Baldwm-LaFon- 
tnino  administration  For  eight  years  (1849-57) 
he  w  as  roc  ei ver  general  In  1856  he  became  premier 
with  John  A  Macdonald,  but  retired  in  1857 
Knighted  in  1858,  he  was  summoned  from  retire- 
ment to  become  prime  minister  in  1854  in  tho 
second  Tach6-Mn<  donald  administration  A  re- 
spected and  expenonced  statesman,  he  presided 
oyer  tho  Quebec  conference  (1864)  on  confedeia- 
tion  but  died  bef  ore  confederat  ion  had  been  ac  h  icvecl 
Tachmonite  (tnk'nicV-,  tukmf/-)  see  HACIIMONI 
Tacitus  (Man  us  Claudius  Ta<  itus)  (t.VsItus),  d  27(», 
Roman  emperor  (27l>-76')  \n  elderly  senator  with 
a  reputation  foi  honesty  and  vigor,  he  was  chosen 
by  the  senate  to  succeed  the  murdered  AI'HELJAV 
He  failed  to  restore»thc  glory  of  the  senate  and  died 
after  a  few  months  when  on  c  ampaign  in  Asia — al- 
most c  CM  tainly  murdered  PROHUH  succeeded  him 
Tacitus  (tn'sTtiiH),  AD  c  55  A  D  c  117.  Roman 
historian  Little  is  c  ertimlv  known  of  his  life  HIM 
family  namn  was  Cornelius,  and  his  praenomen 
may  have  been  Publius  (i  o  ,  in  full,  Publius  Cor- 
nelius Tacitus)  He  was  a  fnond  of  Pliny  the 
Younger,  married  the  daughter  of  Cn  Julius 
Agricola,  and  himself  occupied  public  office,  in 
A  D  97  he  was  appointed  substitute  consul  xinder 
Nerva,  and  later  he  was  proconsul  of  Asia  The 
fiist  of  his  works  was  tho  Dialoyits  [dialogue),  a  dis- 
cussion of  oratory  after  Cicero,  demonstrating  to 
some  degree  the  c  elebnty  of  Tacitus  as  an  eloquent 
speaker,  this  work  was  long  disputed,  but  hw  au- 
thorship is  now  generally  accepted  Tacitus  then 
wrote  a  biography  of  Agricola,  expressing  his  ad- 
miration for  his  father-in-law  as  a  good  and  able 
man  Perhaps  most  widely  known  of  hia  works  is 
the  small  treatise,  De  ongine  et  situ  Gerrnanorum 
\<  oncermng  tho  origin  and  location  of  the  Germans], 
commonly  called  the  Germania  or  Germany  It 
supplies  (along  with  the  earlier  account  of  Julius 
Caesar)  the  principal  written  material  on  tho  Ger- 
manic tribes  Archaeology  boars  out  the  accuracy 
of  Tacitus,  but  the  work  is  not  objective,  it  is  a 

Eicture  of  the  rude  and  simple  Germans  glorified 
y  an  almost  unstated  comparison  with  the  cor- 
ruption, sloth,  and  luxurious  immorality  of  the 
Romans  This  moral  purpose  and  severe  criticism 
of  the  Rome  of  his  day — steeply  fallen  from  the 
pristine  and  virtuous  vigor  of  the  old  republic — 
also  underlies  his  two  long  works,  commonly  called 
in  English  the  Histories  (of  which  four  books  and  a 
part  of  a  fifth  survive)  and  the  Annals  (of  which 
twelve  books— Books  I-VI,  XI-XVI— survive) 
The  extant  books  of  the  Histories  cover  only  the 
reign  of  Galba  (A  D  68-69)  and  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Vespasian  (to  A  D  70)  but  give  a  view 
of  Roman  life- — persons,  places  and  events — that  is 
both  wide  and  deep  The  surviving  books  of  tho 
Annals  tell  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  of  the  last 
years  of  Claudius,  and  of  the  first  years  of  Nero 
The  account  is  studded  with  incisive  character 
sketches,  ironic  passages,  and  eloquent  moral  con- 
clusions The  declamatory  writing  of  the  Dialogue 
gives  place  in  the  historical  works  to  a  polished  and 
highly  individual  style,  stripped  clean  of  verbiage 
and  marked  by  a  wide  range  of  vocabulary,  intri- 
cate and  startling  syntax,  and  a  consistent  nobility 
of  tone 

Tacloban  (taklo'bftn),  town  (pop  19,048),  on  NK 
Leyte,  Philippine  Islands,  on  an  inlet  of  Ley te  Gulf. 
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Japanese,  «j«».  IWUUB  rogiuuBu  ii/  m  we  t  ,  i»i-*,  »u 
made  it  the  temporary  capital  of  the  Philippines 
Tacna-Arica  Controversy  (tak'nu-ure'ku,  Span 
tak'na-arg'ka),  1883-1929,  dispute  between  Chile 
and  Peru.  It  arose  from  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ancon  (1883),  which  ended  the  War  of  the  Pa- 
cific (see  PACIFIC,  WAH  01-  THE).  Victorious  Chile 
was  ceded  the  southern  piovmces  of  Peru,  Tatna 
and  Arua,  but  only  foi  10  years,  a  plebiscite  was 
then  to  determine  the  owneiship  The  plebiscite 
was  not  hold  because  negotiations  between  the 
countries  failed  Chile  in  1909  began  colonizing 
the  provinces — a  course  that  led  in  1911  to  a  diplo- 
matic bicak  between  Peru  and  Chile  The  United 
States  watched  with  concern  while  relations  giow 
worse  In  1922  representatives  of  Chile  and  Peru, 
meeting  in  Washington,  agreed  upon  aibrt  ration 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  Calvin 
Coolidge  in  1925  sent  as  plebisutary  commissioner 
Gen  John  J  Pershmg,  who  wan  repla<  ed  (1926)  by 
Gen  William  Lasniter  Neither  commissioner 
a<  hievod  anything  of  note,  but  at  the  suggestion  of 
Frank  B  Kellogg  diplomatic  relations  between 
Peru  and  Chile  weto  reHumed  in  1928  The  next 
year  President  Herbett  Hoover  made  a  pioposal  to 
settle  the  dispute  This  was  accepted  by  both 
Peru  and  Chile  It  piovided  that  Chile  should  re- 
tain Anca  but  return  Tacna  to  Peru,  construct  a 
free  port  for  Peru  at  Auca,  with  port  and  rail  in- 
stallations, transfer  all  state-owned  real  estate  and 
buildings  in  Tarna  to  Peru,  and  pay  an  indemnity 
of  SO.000.000  See  William  J  Dennis,  ed  ,  Docu- 
mentary History  of  the  Tacna-Anca  Disunite  (Univ 
of  Iowa  Studies  in  Social  Sciences,  1927),  Tacna 
and  Anca  an  Account  of  the  Chile-Peru  Boundary 
Diaimtt,  and  of  the  Arbitrations  by  the  United  State* 
(1951),  Sarah  Wambaugh,  Plebiscites  since  the 
World  War  (1933) 

Tacoma  (tukcVmu),  'city  (pop  109,408),  eo  seat 
of  Pierce  (O,  W  Wash  ,  on  Commencement  Bay 
and  PiiRct  Sound,  beautifully  situated  between  bav 
and  mountains,  in  sight  of  Mt  Rainier,  settled 
1852,  laid  out  1868  In  1940  the  narrow  strait 
between  Tacoma  and  the  Oh  mpn  Peninsula  was 
-.panned  by  a  bridge  whic  h  c  ol landed  the  same  A  ear 
Tac  oma  is  an  important  port  and  railroad  terminus, 
a  port  of  entrv  ,  and  one  of  the  c  hief  industrial  c  itios 
of  the  Northwest,  with  lumber  and  flour  mills, 
electrochemical  plants,  food-processing  plants, 
smelters,  and  foundries  An  armv  nir  base  and 
Fort  Lewis  are  near  K\  Points  of  interest  include 
histoiioal  and  Chinese  museums,  Point  Defiance 
Park— wherein  Fort  Nisqually,  historic  trading 
post,  has  been  rec  onstiue  tec! — the  College  of  Pugct 
Sound  (Methodist,  coeducational,  1888),  and  an 
Indian  sanatorium 

Tacomc  Mountains  (tuko'nlk),  range  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Mts  ,  extending  c  150  mi  southward  from 
a  point  in  Vermont  NW  of  Rutland  and  W  of  the 
Green  Mts  and  in  the  south  lj  ing  E  of  the  Hudson 
cm  New  York's  border  with  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  Mt  Equinox  (3,81b  ft  )  near  Man- 
chester, Vt  ,  is  the  highest  point  The  innge  m- 
c  hides  the  BERKSHIRE  Ilius  Tac  onu  State  Park, 
c  omprismg  parts  of  New  York,  Massat  husetts,  and 
Connecticut,  is  a  rec  reutional  area 
tactics'  see  STK  vmn  AND  T\CTIC  H 
Tadema,  Alma,  see  ALMA-TADEMA,  SIR  LAWRFXCE 
Tadjiks  see  TADZHIK  SOMKT  SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC 
Tadmor,  ancient  ritv  secPvuw\RA 
Tadoussac  (ta'dotmak,  Fr  tiidoosak').  village  (pop 
706),  S  Que  ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay  on  the 
St  Lawrence  and  NNE  of  Quebec  It  is  a  summer 
resort  in  a  dairj  mg  and  lumbering  region  and  has 
fish  hate  heriCB  The  site  was  visited  bv  Jac  cjues 
Cartier  in  1535  \n  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  (1600-1001)  to  establish  a  French  colony 
here  It  later  became  an  important  French  fur- 
trading  post  and  the  site  of  a  Jesuit  mission  (1640). 
tadpole,  larval,  aquatic  foim  of  anv  of  the  amphibian 
animals  from  the  time  of  hatching  from  the  egg  to 
the  development  of  the  lungs,  legs,  and  other  organs 
of  the  adult  and  the  loss  of  the  tail 
Tadzhik  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  (tajik',  tljck', 
Rus  tujlk')  or  Ttdzhiklstan  (tujt'ktstan",  -stun", 
tajl-,  Rus.  tujlklstiin'),  constituent  republic 
(c  55,000  sq  mi  ;  1946  estimated  pop  1,500,000) 
of  the  USSR,  in  central  Asia  STALINABAD,  the 
capital,  and  LKNINABAD,  are  the  chief  cities  Tho 
Tadzhik  8SR  borders  on  China  in  the  east,  on 
Afghanistan  in  the  south,  on  the  Kirghiz  SSR  in 
the  north,  and  on  the  Uzbek  USSR  in  the  west 
It  c  ontains  part  of  the  PAMIH  mountain  s\  stem  and 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  USSR  (STALIN  PKAK  and 
LENIN  PEAK)  The  southeast  is  occupied  by  an 
arid  plateau  12,000  to  15,000  ft  high  The  only 
extensive  low  districts  are  the  Tadzhik  section  of 
the  FHRCJANA  VALLEY,  in  the  north,  and  the  hot 
and  dry  Gissar  and  Vakhsh  valleys,  in  the  south- 
west The  Amu  Darya  (which  forms  part  of  the 
Afghan  border),  the  Syr  Darya,  and  the  Zeravshan 
are  the  chief  rivers  and  are  used  for  irrigating  the 
country  The  easternmost  section  of  the  country, 
MOUNTAIN-BADAKHSHAN,  is  an  autonomous  oblast. 
Mofet  of  the  population  (78  percent)  are  Tadzhiks 
(also  spelled  Tadjiks  or  Tajiks),  an  Iranian  people 
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of  Sunni  Moslem  religion ,  the  rest  are  Uzbeks  (18 
percent),  Kirghiz,  and  Russians.  Agriculture  is 
carried  on  mostly  under  irrigation  Cotton  is  the 
chief  agricultural  product,  other  crops  include  nee, 
wheat,  barley,  Interne,  and  vegetables  Stock 
raising  (sheep,  horses,  and  yaks),  vineyards,  and 
growing  fruit  and  mulberry  trees  (for  silkworms) 
are  important  occupations  The  traditional  in- 
dustries of  Tadzhikibtan  ate  the  processing  of 
cotton  and  silk  The  countrv  is  rich  in  mineral 
resources  (lead-zmc-silver  ores,  uranium,  arsenic, 
antimony,  bismuth,  molybdenum,  tungsten,  pe- 
ti oleum,  coal,  salt,  and  gold),  lead-zinc  ores  con- 
stitute the  chief  mineral  export  The  Tadzhilo* 
probably  dew  end  from  the  inhabitants  of  ancient 
SOODIANA  who  migrated  into  their  present  moun- 
tainous abode  under  the  pressure  of  conquerors 
Except  for  Mountam-Badakhshan  (annexed  by 
Russia  in  the  late  19th  cent),  Tadzhikistan  was 
ruled  until  the  Russian  Revolution  bv  the  emirs  of 
Bukhara  (see  BUKH\R\,  EMIRATE  o>)  It  became 
a  constituent  republic-  in  1929 
Taegu  (tl'gorV),  Jap  Taikn,  city  (1940  pop 
313.701)),  S  Korea  It  is  a  railroad  junction  and 
commercial  renter  There  are  silk-spinning  and 
cotton-gmning  nulls  The  name  also  appears  as 
Taeku  Taiku,  and  Taikyu 
Tafari,  Ras  see  HAILB  SH.LASHJK 
Tafllelt  (t.ife'lPlt)  or  Tafilet  He*t),  oasis  region, 
area  <  530  sq  mi  ,  SE  French  Morocco  It  com- 
prises a  number  of  date  groves  and  small  trading 
settlements  For  two  c  entunes  after  c  760  it  was 
tin  independent  kingdom  ruled  from  Sijilmassa 
(now  in  rums)  Since  tho  Middle  Ages  it  has  been 
noted  for  its  dates  and  leather  It  is  the  seat  of  tho 
ruling  dj  nasty  of  Morocco,  which  came  to  power 
in  1649 

Taft,  Lorado  (lurfi'do),  18bO-l<Hu,  American  sculp- 
tor, lecturer,  and  writer  on  art,  h  Elmwood,  III  , 
giad  Umv  of  Illinois,  1879,  and  studied  at  the 
itcole  des  Beaux-Arts  In  1H8(>  he  became  m- 
struc  tor  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chic  ago,  exerting  a 
strong  influence  over  tho  young  sculptors  of  the 
West  By  his  lectures  and  writings  he  spread  a 
knowledge  of  art  and  aesthetu  s  After  decorative 
sculptures  for  the  Horticultural  Building  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1894,  ho 
produced  portrait  work,  military  monuments,  and 
groups  such  as  Solitudf  of  the  Raul  and  The  Blind, 
(Art  Inst  ,  Chicago)  Large  memorials  and  foun- 
tains occupied  his  later  years,  among  them  the 
colossal  Black,  Hawk  overlooking  Roc  k  River,  111  , 
the  Washington  monument,  Seattle,  Wash  ,  Co- 
lumbus Memorial  Fountain,  Washington,  D  C  , 
and  Fountain  of  thi  Great  Lakes  and  Fountain  of 
Time,  Chicago  He  presented  to  Elmwood,  111  ,  a 
memorial  to  the  Planters  of  the  Prairns  and  to  tho 
Univ  of  Illinois  an  Alma  Mater  His  chief  hter- 
ar>  works  are  The  History  of  American  Sculpture 
(1903)  and  Recent  Tendencies  in  Sculpture  (1921) 
Taft,  Robert  Alphonso,  1889-,  U  S  Senator  (1939-), 
b  Cincinnati,  grad  Yale,  1910,  and  Harvard  Law 
School,  191.4,  son  of  William  Howard  Taft  He 
practiced  law  in  Ohio  arid  served  (1921-2C),  1941- 
32)  in  the  state  legislature  Twice  elected  (1938, 
1944)  to  the  US  Senate,  Robert  \  Taft  became 
known  as  an  expert  in  hnanc  ml  nffairs  A  leading 
advocate  of  isolationism  before  the  Second  World 
War,  Taft  later  backed  US  paitiiipatinn  in  the 
United  Nations  In  1947  he  helped  wiite  the  TAKT- 
HARTLEY  LABOR  \CT  As  candidate  (1936.  1940, 
1948)  for  Ihe  Republican  presidential  nomination, 
Taft  attacked  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  New  Deal 
Taft,  William  Howard,  1857-19  W.  26th  President  of 
the  United  States  (1909-13)  and  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  (1921-10).  b  Cincinnati,  grad 
Yale,  1878,  and  Cincinnati  Law  School,  1880  He 
became  a  Cine  mnati  law  j  er  and  soon  had  politic  al 
posts  as  assistant  prosecuting  attorney  for  Ham- 
ilton co  (1881-8 4),  assistant  county  solicitor 
(1885-87),  and  judge  of  the  superior  court  m  Cin- 
cinnati (1887  90)  He  became  national l\  promi- 
nent as  a  figure  in  Republic  an  politic  s  m  1890,  when 
President  Benjamin  Harrison  chose  him  as  U  S 
Solicitor  General  After  service  as  a  cncmt  court 
judge  (1892-1900)  and  as  dean  of  the  Cincinnati 
Law  School  (1898-1900),  he  was  appointed  (1900) 
head  of  the  commission  sent  to  organize  c  ivil  gov- 
ernment in  the  Philippines,  and  he  was  named  first 
civil  governor  of  tho  Philippine  Islands,  he  did 
much  to  better  relations  between  Filipinos  and 
Americans  In  1904  his  friend  Theodore  Rcwsfcr- 
VELT  appointed  Taft  the  successor  of  Ebhu  ROOT 
as  Secretary  of  War  Taft  was  prominent  in  Latin 
American  affairs,  conducting  the  delicate  negotia- 
tions attending  U  S  intervention  in  Cuba  in  1906 
Roosevelt  chose  Taft  aw  his  successor,  and  the  Re- 
public an  party  named  him  as  presidential  candi- 
date in  the  election  of  1908,  in  which  he  defeated 
William  Jennings  Brjan  He  was  exported  to  con- 
tinue tho  Roosevelt  policies,  and  to  a  large  extent 
he  did  Trusts  were  vigorously  prosecuted  under 
the  Sherman  ANTI-TRUST  ACT,  the  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  COMMIHSION  *as  strengthened  by  the 
Manri-Elkms  Act  (1910);  and  Taft's  Latin  Amer- 
ican policy — the  "dollar  diplomacy"  much  criti- 
cised by  U  S  and  Latin  American  liberals  as  im- 
perialistic— was  to  a  large  extent  only  an  enlarge- 
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ment  of  Roosevelt's  Panama  policy  and  the  Roose- 
velt Corollary  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  The  em- 
phasis in  all  these  policies  had,  however,  become 
more  conservative  In  Latin  America,  for  instance, 
the  accent  was  on  protection  of  property  and  in- 
terests of  \meneans  abroad  ratncr  than  on  na- 
tional interest  Members  of  the  Republican  party 
who  favored  dynamic  and  progressive  policies  were 
increasing! \  restive,  and  the  Insurgent  movement 
grew  strong  Tho  administration  saw  positive 
achievements  in  tho  inauguration  of  the  postal 
savings  bank  (1910)  and  the  parcel-post  Astern 
(r»12),  the  creation  of  the  Dept  of  Labor  (1911), 
and  the  passage  of  the  Sixteenth  Amendment 
(1909)  and  the  Seventeenth  Amendment  (1910) 
Yet  the  critic  s  of  the  administration  quarreled  with 
what  thov  regarded  as  undue  favoritism  tow  aid 
individual  enterprisers,  and  there  was  a  serious 
struggle  over  granting  privileges  to  the  coal  lands 
in  Alaska  (see  BALLINQER,  RICHARD  ACHILLES,  and 
PINCHOT,  GiptOKD)  There  was  also  great  dissativ- 
fac-tion  over  the  PAYNE-ALDBICH  TARIFF  ACT,  and 
when  Theodore  Roosevelt  returned  from  an  Afri- 
can hunting  tup,  he  joined  the  opposition  In  191 J 
he  fought  vigorously  for  the  Republican  presiden- 
tial nomination  When  he  failed  and  Taft  got  the 
nomination,  Roosevelt  headed  th«  PROGRESSIVE 
VAHTY  and  ran  in  the  election  as  tho  Progressive 
(popularly  called  the  Bull  Moose)  candidate  Tho 
Democratic  candidate,  Woodrow  Wilson,  won 
Taft  retired  from  public  life  and  taught  law  (1912 
21)  at  Yale  He  was  c  oc  hairman  (1918-19)  of  the 
War  Labor  Conference  Board  m  the  First  World 
War  In  1921  he  accepted  the  appointment  as 
Chief  Justice  His  writings  include  The  Unittd 
States  and  Peace  (1914)  and  Our  Chief  Magwtratf 
and  His  Pow<rs  (191b)  See  Taft  and  Roosevelt  thi 
Intimate  Letters  of  irchu  Butt  (1930),  biographies 
by  H  S  Duffy  (1940)  and  H  F  Prmgle  (19.49) 

Taft.  1  City  (pop  4,205),  S  central  Calif  ,  NW  of 
Los  Angeles  arid  SW  of  Bakersfield,  in  an  oil  region , 
me  1910  A  junior  college  (coeducational)  is  here 
2  City  (1940  pop  2,u8b),  S  Texas,  N  of  Corpus 
Christi ,  me  1929  Named  for  the  formerly  huge 
Taft  ranc  h,  tho  city  has  grown  as  a  center  for  c  otton 
and  other  farm  produe  e  and  has  taken  part  in  the 
development  of  the  Corpus  Christi  region  Oil 
fields  are  near  bv 

Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act,  1947,  passed  by  tho  U  S 
Congress,  also  known  as  the  Labor-Man agement 
Relations  Act  It  was  sponsored  bv  Sen  Robert  A 
Taft  and  Representative  Fred  A  Hartlev  Quali- 
fying or  amending  mm  h  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  of  1945  and  nullifying  parts  of  the 
Federal  Anti-Injum  tion  Act  of  1932,  the  ac  t  es- 
tablished control  of  labor  disputes  on  a  new  basis 
The  NATIONAL  L\BOR  RELATIONS  BOARD  waa  en- 
larged The  act  provided  that  the  union  or  the 
employer  must.  l>efore  terminating  a  eollcctive- 
bargaming  agreement,  servo  notice  on  the  othei 
party  and  on  a  government  mediation  service  The 
government  was  empowered  to  obtain  an  80-da\ 
injunction  against  anv  stnke  that  endangers  na- 
tional health  or  safety  The  act  also  prohibited 
junsdic  tional  strikes  and  secondary  boycotts,  de- 
c  lared  that  it  did  not  extend  protection  to  workers 
on  "wildcat"  strikes,  outlawed  the  closed  shop, 
limited  the  union-shop  agreement  to  ono  year,  and 
permitted  the  union  dues  checkoff"  to  continue 
only  with  the  written  consent  of  tho  employer 
Most  of  the  collective-bargaining  provisions  were 
retained  with  the  extra  provision  that  a  union 
before  using  the  facilities  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  must  file  with  the  U  S  Dept  ol 
Labor  financial  reports  and  affidavits  that  union 
offie  ers  are  not  Communists  The  ac  t  also  foi  bade 
unions  to  c  ontnbute  to  political  c  ampaigns  Pres- 
ident Harry  S  Truman  vetoed  the  act  but  it  was 
passed  over  his  veto  Attempts  to  repeal  the  act  m 
1949  were  bloc  ked  by  a  c  oahtion  of  Republican  and 
Southern  Democ  rats  Federal  c  ourts  upheld  major 
provisions  of  the  act,  but  not  the  clauses  about 
political  expendituies 

Tagalog  (tuga'lug,  tagiVlog)  or  Tagal  (taR.il'),  dom- 
inant people  of  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands.  The\ 
are  seconci  in  population  of  the  Philippine  peoples 
They  are  Christians  Tagalog  is  a  Malavo-PoK- 
nesian  language  and  had  a  written  standard  form 
before  the  c  ommg  of  the  Spanish  An  act  of  1940 
made  Tagalog  orfic  ml  as  a  language 

Taganrog  (tfigunrdk').  city  (1926  pop  86,444,  l')49 
pop  188,808),  S  European  RSFSR,  a  port  on  the 
Taganrog  Gulf  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  It  is  a  metal- 
lurgical and  machine-building  center  and  has  im- 
portant fish-processing  plants  Coal  and  gram  are 
its  major  exports  The  imperial  palace  m  which 
ALEXANDER  I  is  supposed  to  have  died  is  now  a  his- 
torical museum,  there  also  is  a  memorial  museum 
to  Chekhov,  who  was  born  at  Taganrog  The  c  itv 
was  founded  (1(>98)  as  a  fortress  bv  Peter  1  on  the 
site  of  a  former  Genoese  colony  The  Turks  de- 
stroyed and  rec  aptured  it  twice,  but  ceded  it  defin- 
itively m  the  Treatv  of  Kuchuk  Kamarji  (1772) 
It  was  chartered  in  1775,  and  its  fortress  was  raxed 
in  1788  It  developed  in  the  19th  cent  as  an  in- 
dustrial center  and  as  a  port  for  the  Donets  Basin 
It  was  briefly  held  (1918)  by  the  Germans  and  was 
(1919)  Denikm's  headquarters  in  the  civil  war.  In 


Croti  reference!  are  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  pace  1. 
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the  Second  World  War,  Taganrog  was  the  center  of  tagua  as  a  commercial  product  originated  in  the 

heavy  fighting  and  was  twice  (1941,  1942-43)  held  middle  of  the  19th  cent  ,  it  has  become  an  item 

bv  the  Germans  of  considerable  importance,  great  quantities  of  the 

Tftfgard,  Genevieve  (ta'gurd),  1894-1948,  Amori-  material  being  shipped  to  the  United  States  and 

can  poet,  b    Wattsburg,  Wash  ,  grad.   Umv.  of  Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  buttons  and  other 

California,  1919.    Her  earlv  years  were  spent  MI  small  articles.   The  fruit  is  imported  in  its  original 

Hawaii      She   taught   English    at    Mt    Jlolvoke  state,  broken  open,  dried,  sawed  into  pieces,  again 

(1929-31),  at  Bennmgton  College  (1932-35),  and  at  -4-—1    -*"1  « **  K-  —— «"«— -  f"  *K-  ~-....«-i 

Harsh  Lawrence  College  (1935-46).    Among  her 
volumes   of   lyric   poetry   are   Hatoanan   Hilltop 


(1923),  Collected  Poema,   JV18-J918  (1938).  Long 


,  ,  ,  , 

dried,  and  turned  by  machinery  to  the  required 
form  Tagua  mav  be  distinguished  from  true  ivory 
by  tenting  the  surface  with  a  solution  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  winch  turns  tagua  to  a  red- 


View (1942),  and    1  Part  of  Vermont  (1945)     She     dish  color  but  leaves  ivory  unaffected     Tagua  is 


also  compiled  several  anthologie 


known  also  as  coro: 


Taglionl,  Pihppo  (felrp'po  tnhcVno),  1777-1871,  Tagui  (ta'gus),  Span  Tajo  (tft'hd),  Port  Tejo 
Italian  ballet  master  and  comix>ser  of  ballets.  He  (ta'ahO),  river  rising  m  Teruel  prov  ,  E  Spain  It 
trained  his  daughter,  Mana  Tagliom,  1804-84,  who  flows  southwest  through  the  mountains  and  then 


had  great  success  when  she  made  her  debut  (1822) 
at  Vienna  in  his  ballet,  The  Rtcrptum  of  a  Young 
Nymph  at  the  Court  of  Terpsichore  Another  of  his 
ballets,  La  Sylphide,  which  she  first  danced  at  the 
Paris  Opera  in  1832,  became  a  landmark  of  ro- 
mantic ballet  and  made  her  the  idol  of  Paris  In 


W  through  NW  Castile  and  Estremadura,  follows 
the  border  of  Poitugal  for  a  tune,  and  finally  flows 
SW  through  Portugal  to  reach  the  Atlantic  in  ono 
of  the  finest  of  European  harbors,  that  of  Lisbon 
It  is  navigable  in  mm  h  of  the  Portuguese  sex  tion 
It  is  more  than  550  and  less  than  C30  mi  long  and 


the  same  year  she   married   Gilbert,   comte   de  is  usually  said  to  bo  the  longest  river  of  the  Iberian 

Voisms    After  the  death  of  her  father  and  the  loss  Peninsula 

of  her  fortune,  she  supported  herself  in  London  by  Tahan    (ta'han)     [Heb  ,-ramp],    descendant    of 

teaching  dancing  and  depot tment     Sho  was  not  a  Ephraim    Num.  2635,  1  Chron  7  25 

great  beauty,  but  her  grace  was  incomparable,  and  Tahapanes  (tfiha'punea),  Tahpanhes   (ta'punhSa), 

she  was  considered  the  greatest  dancer  of  her  time  or  Tehaphnehes  ftehaf'nXhez),  ancient  citv,  NE 

Thackeray  mentions  her  in  Pendenma  Egypt,  on  Lake  Manaala     The  site  is  now  on  the 

Tagore,   Sir  Rabindranath   (rubm'drunat  tngdr',  Suez  Canal    Herodotus  says  that  the  citv  (called 

takcjor'),  1861-1941,  Indian  author,  b    Calcutta  by  the  Greeks  Daphnae)  had  a  garrison  of  Psamtik  I 

He  came  of  a  wealthy  Bengali  farniK  noted  for  its  and,  in  the  early  5th  cent  B  C  ,  a  Persian  garrison 

effort  to  combine  Western  prac  tuahU    with  the  It  was  superseded  as  a  port  by  Nauc.  ratis    A  colony 

idealism  and  aesthetic u>m  of  India     Tagore  first  of  Jews  settled  here,  and  the  cit>  is  mentioned  in 

went  abroad  in  1877  to  study  law  in  England,  but  the  Bible    Jer  2  16,  43  7,  46  11,  Ezek  30  18. 

he  soon  abandoned  his  COUIKC  and  returned  to  In-  Taharka    see  TIRMAK\H 

dia     For  a  time  he  managed  his  father'si  estates  Tahath    (ta'hftth)    [Heb  , -under]     1    Ancestor   of 

(with  over  100,000  tenants)  and  threw  himself  into  Samuel     1  Chron    024     2,   3  Two  Ephramntes 

the  Indian  nationalist  movement,  writing  many  1  Chron.  7  20     4  Unloc  ated  desert  resting  pla<  e  of 

propaganda  songs  and  poems    Gradually  he  abaii-  the  Jews     Num  33  26 

doned  the  perfervid  work  of  his  \  outh  and  adopted  Tahiti  (tiihe'te),  island  and  district  (402  sq  nu  ,  pop 

his  characteristic  later  manner,  m  winch  delicate  24,820),  S  Pacific,  in  the  Wmdwatd  group  of  tho 

natural  descriptions  are  cor  l        '  — "•'-  ~  ' "               *                 "                       ~                 "     * 

and  philosophic  al  spec  ulatir 


,  .,                 ,                                                      . 

natural  descriptions  are  combined  with  religious  SOCIETY  ISLANDS     Its  capital  is  Papeete,  which  is 

and  philosophical  speculations     However,  he  al-  also  the  capital  of  the  French  Establishments  in 

wavs  retained  a  strong  interest  in  politics    Tagore  Oceania     Tahiti,  c  30  rm   long,  is  the  largest  and 


drew  on  allthe  classic  literature  of  India,  especially      most  important  inland  of  French  Oceania     The 
the  am  tent  Sanskrit  scriptures  and  the  writings  of      peninsula  of  Taiaiapu,  which  forms  E  Tahiti,  is 


Kfthdasa  He  was  extremeh  piohfic  and  wrote  ap- 
proximately 50  dramas,  100  books  of  verso  (he  set 
many  of  the  poems  to  music ),  40  volumes  of  novels 
and  shorter  fie  tion,  and  books  of  essays  and  philos- 
ophy His  appeal  in  Indih  was  nearlv  universal,  for 
while  his  more  abstruse  spec  illations  appealed  to 
intellectuals,  peasants  and  simple  workmen  were 
able  to  appreciate  his  stories,  songs,  and  plays  To 
the  Indian  mind  Tttgore  in  tune  seemed  like  one  of 
the  anc  lent  teachers,  an  impression  enhanced  by  his 
striking  appearance.  He  dressed  in  voluminous 
white  robes  and  was  over  six  feet  tall,  with  hand- 
some, dignified  features  and  flowing  hair  and  beard 
Tagore  wrote  in  Bengali  but  translated  much  of  his 
work  into  English  It  attrac  ted  attention  m  tho 
West,  and  he  was  awarded  the  1913  Nobel  Prize  ui 
Literature,  especially  for  his  poem  (Jitanjali  (1912), 
he  IB  the  only  Oriental  to  have  rec  eived  this  honor. 
In  1915  he  was  knighted  His  travels  and  lectures 
took  him  to  many  parts  of  the  world,  including 
Europe,  China.  Japan,  and  the  United  States 
(which  he  first  visited  in  191b)  He  was  impressed 


,  ,  ._ 

Iomed  to  the  western  part  of  the  island  by  the 
sthmus  of  Taravao  The  island  is  mountainous, 
with  four  prominent  peaks,  of  which  the  highest  is 
Mt  Orohena  (7  618  ft )  The  chief  products  aie 
fruits,  copra,  vanilla,  sugar  cane,  and  phosphates, 


tivaiit    uuiYo.iyu, ,iui         r    .   .,,.„,    ._„ . , 

ilations  appealed  to  there  are  pearl  fisheries  off  the  c  oast  The  inhabit- 
ants are  Pohnesians  The  island  was  discovered 
in  1767  by  the  English  navigator  Samuel  Walha 
and  was  visited  U78S)  by  the  Bounty,  the  Spanish 
unsuc  cetssfully  attempted  (1774)  to  colonize  Tahiti 
English  and  French  missionaries  arrived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  cent  In  1843  Queen  Ppmaro 
was  forced  to  agree  to  the  establishment  of  a  French 
protectoiate,  Pomare  V  abdicated  in  1880,  and  the 
island  was  ceded  outright  to  Franco  During  tho 
Second  World  War  the  Tahitians  voted  in  a  pleb- 
iscite (1940)  to  support  the  Free  French  The  first 
printing  press  m  the  South  Sea  Islands  was  set  up 
on  Tahiti  by  \\  ilham  ELLIS  Paul  GAUOITIN  did 
many  of  his  paintings  hero  Tahiti  was  formerly 
called  Otaheite  and  King  George  III  Island  See 
Teuira  Henry,  Ancient  Tahiti  (1928),  I  D  An- 


east  and  northeast  through  a  forested  countryside- 
to  WMtensh  Bay  of  Lake  Superior.  It  wan  onc«  a 
well-known  logging  river  It  is  noted  for  its  water- 
falls and  is  celebrated  in  Longfellow's  Hiawatha 

Tahrea  (turd'u),  descendant  of  Saql  1  Chron  9.41, 
Tarea.  1  Chron.  8.35 

TahtlB-hodgbi  fta'tlm-hod'shl),  region,  E  of  the 
Jordan,  mentioned  in  the  textually  difficult  account 
of  the  census  of  David  2  Sam  2,6 

Tai  or  Tai  (both,  tl),  peak,  c  5,000  ft  high,  W 
central  Shantung  prov ,  China  It  is  a  sacred 
mountain  with  many  temples  and  shrines  The 
Chinese  name  is  Tai-shan  {great  mountain] 

T«i  or  T'ai,  lake,  area  c  440  sq  nu  ,  China,  between 
Kiangsu  and  Chekiang  prove  It  is  dotted  with 
islands  The  Chinese  name  is  Tai-hu  (great  lake] 

Taif  (tlf),  town  (pop  c  5,000),  Hcjau,  Saudi  Arabia, 
75  mi  E  of  Mecca  At  the  edge  of  an  oasis  and  on  a 
plateau  5,000  ft  high,  it  is  the  summer  administra- 
tive center  of  the  Hejaz  The  town  is  walled,  it  is 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  famed  vineyards 

taiga  (tlga'),  coniferous-forest  belt  of  the  USSR,  im- 
mediately south  of  the  tundra  region  It  has  a 
continental  c  lunate,  with  long,  severe  winters  Its 
sparse,  mainly  primitive  population  is  occupied 
chiefly  m  lumbering  and  stock  raising  There  is  a 
similar  but  smaller  at  ea  ui  the  high  middle  latitudes 
of  interior  North  Ameru  a,  in  Canada  and  Alaska 

Taihoku,  China  see  TAIPEH 

Taiku  or  Taikyu,  Korea  see  TAKGU. 

tattle:  see  TAX-LAOE 

Taillefer  (tlufcV),  fl  106(5,  Norman  trouvero  He 
led  the  Norman  army  at  Hastings  into  battle,  fling- 
ing of  ROLAND  at  Rom  esvalles. 

Taima,  Saudi  Atabia  ace  TKMA 

Taimyra  or  Taymyra  (lx>th  tline'ru).  river,  330  nu 
long,  Krasnovaiak  Territory,  RSFSR,  m  N  Si- 
beria Rising  in  the  centei  of  the  Tannvr  Penin- 
sula, it  flows  NE  through  Lake  Taum  r  (2,700  no. 
mi  )  and  into  the  Taimyr  Gulf  of  tho  Kara  Sea 
Near  its  mouth  is  Taum  i  Island  There  are  c  oal 
deposits  near  Lake  Taimvr 

Taimyr  Peninsula  or  Taymyr  Peninsula  (both 
tlmir'),  northernmost  projection  of  Siberia,  RSFSR, 
on  tho  Kara  and  Laptev  seas  and  between  the 
mouths  of  tho  Yenisei  and  Khatanga  rivers  Its 
northern  extremity  is  Cape  Chelyuskin  The 
peninsula,  whu  h  is  covered  bv  tundra,  or <  upies*  the 
larger  pait  of  the  Taimyr  National  Okrug  (316,700 
sq  mi  ,  pop  c  25,000),  a  division  of  Kratmoyai  -.k 
Tcrnton,  with  Dudinka  as  its  administrative 
center  The  Tairm  r  National  Okrug  is  forested  JM 
the  south  Its  population,  maml>  nomadic  Ncntsv 
(formerly  called  Samcnedey  or  Samo>eds)  and 
Dolgans,  subsists  on  rein  dec  t  railing,  hunting,  and 
fishing  , 

Tainan,  Tai-nan  ftl'min'),  or  Daman  (dl'-),  citv 
(pop  142,133),  on  Formosa,  Chum,  a  port  on  the 
Formosa  Strait  There  are  remains  of  a  17th-cen- 
tury Dutch  port  Exports  include  tea  and  cotton 


with  the  c  apac  ity  of  the  \\  est  fo»  ncc  omphbhmg  its  drews,  Latitude  18°  South  (1940) ,  J  N  Hall,  Under 
practical  goals,  but  he  cieprec  ated  what  he  conmd-  a  Thatched  Roof  ( 1942) 

ered  its  spiritual  emptiness  and  waste  In  line  with  Tahlequah  (ta'iukwd),  city  (pop  3,027),  co  seat  of 
his  views  he  had  earlier  (1901)  founded  a  g<  hool  at  Cherokee  c  o  ,  NE  Okla  ,  SE  of  Tulsa  It  was  set- 
Santimketan  [abode  of  peace)  in  Bengal  In  1922  tied  b>  Cherokees  in  1839  and  made  their  capital. 

It  w  now  the  business  center  of  an  agricultural, 


it  was  expanded  into  the  internationally  attended 
Visva-Bharati  Umv  Its  branc  hes  me  1  ude  a  sc  hool 
of  Smo-Indian  studies  and  ono  of  fine  arts  mix  I 
craftB  and  institutes  of  rural  recount  rue  tion  The 


, 

fruitgrowing,  and  livestock-raising  area  A  state 
teachers  college  and  a  historical  museum  contain- 
ing many  Indian  relic  H  are  here 


, 

,  successor  of  Ismail  and  thus 

second  of  the  Safavid  dv  nast\  He  waged  war  suc- 
cessfully  against  the  Uzbeks,  whose  invasions  of 
Persia  were  beaten  bac  k  Suleiman  I  also  invaded 
Persia,  continuing  the  wars  between  Ottomans  and 
Persians  c  ommenced  by  Hehm  I  One  stage  of  these 
wars  ended  with  a  peace  treaty  of  1655  In  1561  an 
Englishman,  Anthony  lenkmson,  attempted  to 
open  commercial  relations  with  Pornia  across  Rus- 


prevailing view  of  the  univerMity  is  that  social  re-  Tahmasp"  (ta'musp),  15147-1576,    shah   of    Persia 

form  takes  precedence  over  political  reform  and  (1524-76),  son  and 
that  rural  reconstruction  i«  best  accomplished  by 
reviving  the  ancient  c  ottage  arts  and  crafts  of  In- 
dia His  novels  and  poetn  include  The  Gardener 
(1913),  The  Cretcent  Moon  (1913),  Songe  of  Kabir 
(1915),  Cycle  of  Spnng  (I1)  17),  Fireflies  (1928),  and 
Sheave*  (1932)  Among  hi«  plavs  are  The  Post  Of- 
fice (1914),  Chitra  (1917),  and  R*d  Oleanders  (1924) 

Philosophical  works  include  Sadhana   the  Realiza-      ,, 

tion  of  Life  (1913),  Personality  (1917),   National-  ma    Continual  warfare  helped  to  bring  internal  de- 

vrm  (1917),  The  Home  and  the  World  (1919),  The  chne 

Reliffum  of  Man  (1931),  and  A/an  (1932)     See  Tahmasp  Kuli  Khan:  see  NADIR  SHAH 

studies  by  B    K    Rov  (1916),  Sarvepalh  Radho-  Tahoe,  Lake  (ta'tift,  tft'-).  21  6  mi  long  and  12  mi 

kruhnan  (1918),  John  E  Thompson  (1948),  and  B  wide,  on  the  Calif -Nev  line,  beautifully  situated 

G.  Ray  (1949),  biographies  by  Krwhnalal  Sliri-  among  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  6,225  ft    The 

dharani  (1941)  and  Marjorio  Sykes  (1943)  lake  was  discovered  in  1844  by  J   C.  Frferaont     It 

tagua  (til'gwa),  fruit  of  the  ivory-nut  palm  (Phyte-  is  a  widely  known  summer  resort     Tho  official 

lephat  macrocarpa),  which   flourishes   in  tropical  California  name  is  Bigler  Lake 

South  America  and  m  Central  America.    The  re-  Tahoka  (tuho'ku).  city  (1940  pop.  2,129,  1947  esti- 

gions  of  chief  commercial  production  are  Ecuador,  mated  pop  3,800),  co  seat  of  Lynn  co  ,  NW  Texas, 

Colombia,  Panama,  and  N  Peru    The  tagua  is  said  S  of  Lubbock  on  the  Llano  Estacado,  settled  1903, 

to  bear  when  six  years  old  arid  to  live  for  100 years  inc.  1915.  It  ships  cattle,  cotton,  black-eyed  peas, 

It  is  usually  under  20  ft.  high,  and  the  male  and  dairy   products,   and  eggs     To  the  northeast  is 

female  flowers  are  borne  on  separate  trees.    The  Tahoka  Lake,  well  known  to  early  travelers, 

fruit  is  a  burr  or  pod  containing  from  several  to  40  Tahpanhes,  ancient  city  see  TAHAPANKS. 

or  moro  nuts  about  1^  to  2  in.  in  diameter.   The  Tahpenea  (ta'pfineV),  queen  of  a  Pharaoh,   1  Kings 

very  hard  nuts  are  white  or  cream  color,  and  the  11.19,20 

content  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  ivory,  being  Tahquamenon  (tukwa'raunun,  -mun&n*),  river  ris- 

known  m  the  trade  as  vegetable  ivory,  The  use  of  lug  ID  the  E  Upper  Peninsula,  K  Mich,,  and  flowing 


'aine,  Hippolyte  Adolphe  (tun,  Fr  epolet'  tidAlf 
t?n'),  1828-93,  Frenc  h  c  ntu  and  historian  A  hnl- 
hant  student  interested  in  philosophy,  he  became 
famous  with  tho  public  at  ion  of  hin  doctoial  theais, 
Esaai  sui  les  faUw  de  La  Fontaine  (1853).  His  de- 
terministic theories,  whii  h  held  that  inari  was  the 
product  of  his  heredity  and  environment,  formed 
the  basis  for  tho  natutahstic  schools  of  the  lato 
19th  and  20th  cent  His  be«t-known  works  are 
Histoire  tie  la  litttratuic  atifjlaise  (1864,  Eng  tr , 
History  of  Enyliah  Literature,  1871-72),  begun  HI 
1856  and  containing  descriptions  which  expressed 
his  love  of  natute,  Vie  et  o-pmiom  de  Graindorgr 
(1867),  De  I'lntelligcnce  (1870,  Eng  Tr  .  On  In- 
telligence, 1871) ,  and  Li»  Onginet  de  la  Fraim  con- 
iemmraine  (6  vol»  ,  1876-93,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Orfan* 
of  Contemporary  Frame,  0  vols  ,  1876-94)  By  his 
studies  of  theancien  r6gimi,  tho  Frenc  h  Revolution, 
and  c  ontemix>rary  Franc  o  he  spread  the  idea  of  his- 
tory as  concerned  with  tho  whole  social  life  of  na- 
tions Though  ho  asserted  tho  importance  of  sig- 
mfic  ant  fac  ts  in  the  lives  of  his  literary  subjects,  ho 
was  reticent  about  his  own  life  and  discontinued  an 
autobiogiaphical  novel,  Etirnne  Afayran  (1909) 
Written  c  1861,  it  is  important  for  the  information 
it  given  about  Ins  childhood  In  1864  he  began  a 
20-year  career  as  piofowsor  of  aesthetic  s  and  history 
of  art  at  the  tfcole  de*  Beaux-Arts  He  was  elected 
to  the  Fiench  Academy  in  1878  Unlike  his  con- 
temporary Ernest  Rennn,  Tame  tried  to  reduce 
analyses  immediately  into  formulas,  which  resulted 
sometimes  in  ovorgenerahzations,  sometimes  in 
outstanding  evaluations 

Tamter,  Charles  Sumner,  1854-1940,  American 
electrician,  b  Watertown,  Mass  He  is  credited 
with  inventing  the  dictaphone,  was  comventor  of 
the  radiophone,  and  with  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
developed  the  graphophone  and  tho  hard-wax  re- 
cording disk 

Ttipeh  or  Taipei  (both-  tl'pfi),  Jap  Taihnku,  city 
(pop.  326,407),  on  Formosa,  capital  of  Formosa 
prov.,  China.  It  is  mainly  a  modern  city  built  by 
the  Japanese  It  includes  a  botanical  garden  and  a 
museum.  Taipeh  is  a  major  communications  and  in- 
dustrial city  with  manufactures  of  processed  food*, 
rubber,  and  »teel  It  was  much  bombed  m  the 
Second  World  War.  la  1949,  wtwm  tho  Communists 


Craw  r«f«r«ocM  art  Jadicatod  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tht  kej  to  proauncljUion  faces  p*f e  }. 


forced  the  government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  flee 
from  the  mainland  of  China.  Taipeh  became  the 
headquarter*  of  the  Nationalist*. 

Taiptag  Rebellion  (tf'pfag'),  1860-65,  revolt  against 
the  Ca'mo  (Manchu)  dynasty  of  China  It  was  led 
by  Hung  Hsm-ch'uan,  a  visionary  scholar  who 
evolved  a  political  creed  including  derived  elements 
of  Protestantism  His  object  was  to  found  a  new 
dynasty,  the  Taiping  {great  peace)  Strong  dis- 
content with  the  Chinese  government  brought  him 
many  adherents,  and  the  movement  spread  with 
great  violence  through  the  eastern  valley  of  the 
Yangtze  river  The  rebels  captured  Nanking  in 
1853  and  made  it  their  capital  The  Western 
powers  quickly  realised  that  the  Ch'ing  dynasty 
might  collapse,  and  they  offered  it  military  help 
Charles  George  ("Chinese")  GORDON,  a  British 
soldier,  was  the  commander  of  the  "ever-nctonoua 
army,"  which  recovered  Nanking  in  1864  and 
crushed  the  revolt.  The  damage  wrought  by  the 
rebels  and  the  unrest  they  incited  were  large  factors 
in  the  fall  of  the  Ch'ing  dvnaatv  in  1912 

Taiiha  (tt'sha),  town,  Shunane  prefecture,  8W 
Honshu,  Japan,  on  the  Sea  of  Japan  It  is  the  site 
of  Izumo  Tainha  (the  groat  shrine  of  Izumo),  which 
legend  holds  to  be  the  oldest  shrine  in  Japan 
Twenty  acres  of  pine-covered  grounds  enclose  the 
great  shrine  and  68  smaller  ones 

Tai-shan:  see  TAJ,  peak 

T«tt,  Archibald  Campbell,  1811-82,  Anglican  prel- 
ate, b  Edinburgh  He  grew  up  a  Presbyterian,  but 
while  he  was  a  student  at  the  Umv  of  Glasgow 
decided  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
England  In  1834  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Balhol 
College,  Oxford,  in  1836  he  was  ordained  priest 
The  OXFORD  MOVEMENT  never  won  his  favor,  and 
when  Tract  90  appeared  (1841),  he  was  one  of  the 
"Four  Tutors"  who  issued  a  formal  protest  Tait 
succeeded  Dr  Arnold  as  headmaster  at  Rugby  in 
1842  He  became  dean  of  Carlisle  ( 1 849) ,  bishop  of 
London  (1856),  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1869)  His  sympathies  were  with  Low  Church 
views,  and  he  attempted  to  solve  questions  of  rit- 
ualism bv  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act 
( 1874)  His  practical  judgment  made  him  valuable 
in  framing  parliamentary  measures 

Tait,  Peter  Guthne,  1831-1901,  Scottish  physicist 
and  mathematician  He  was  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  at  Kdm burgh  from  I860  and  conducted 
important  investigations  in  thermodynamics  and 
the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  HIM  writings  include 
A  Treatise  on  the  Dynamics  of  a  Particle  (with 
W  J  Steole,  1856),  An  Elementary  Treatise  on 
Quaternions  (1867,  3d  ed  ,  1890),  Treatise  on  Na- 
tural Philosophy  (with  Lord  Kelvin,  1867),  and 
H*at  (1884) 

Taiwan   see  FORMOSA 

TaiyUan  or  T'ai-yttan  (both  tt'vUan'),  formerly 
Yangku,  city  (pop  261,600),  capital  of  Shansi 
prov ,  China  It  is  on  the  Fen  river  and  is  con- 
no(  ted  by  rail  with  Peiping  Cotton  cloth  and 
finished  steel  are  manufactured 

Tajiks    see  TADZHIK  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC 

Taj  Mahal  (tizh'  mulul',  Uj'  rnuhnl'),  mausoleum, 
Agra,  United  Provs  ,  India  It  IB  deemed  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  world  and  the 
greatest  example  of  the  late,  highly  ornamented 
stvle  of  Indian  Moslem  architeetuie  The  Mogul 
emperor.  Shah  Johan,  ordered  the  structure  in  1630 
for  his  wife  Mumtaz  Mahal  (d  1620)  and  for 
himself  The  work  .seems  to  have  been  completed 
in  1648  The  Taj  Muhul  is  in  a  walled  garden, 
whic  h  is  adorned  with  fountains  and  marble  pave- 
ments The  building  is  reflected  in  an  oblong  pool, 
and  dark  cypresses  surround  it  on  three  sides  It 
rises  from  a  platform  (313  sq  ft )  which  bears  a 
nunarot  at  each  corner,  and  it  encloses  186  sq  ft  , 
with  deeply  truncated  cornerb  and  a  high  portal  on 
ea(  h  wide  The  white  marble  exterior  is  inlaid  with 
semiprecious  stones  arranged  in  Arabic  inscrip- 
tions, floral  designs,  and  arabesques,  and  the  salient 
features  of  the  interior  are  accented  with  agate, 
jasper,  and  colored  marbles  The  roofing  dome,  on 
the  inside,  is  80  ft  high  and  50  ft  in  diameter,  out- 
side, it  forms  a  bulb,  which  tapers  to  a  apire  topped 
by  a  crescent  The  tomb  chamber,  with  its  two 
sarcophagi,  is  an  octagonal  room  in  the  center  of 
the  edifice  (the  royal  couple,  however,  are  buried 
in  a  vault  beneath  the  floor)  The  chamber  13 
softly  illuminated  by  the  light  which  passes  through 
double  screens  of  intricately  carved  marble  set  high 
ui  the  walls 

Tajo,  river:  see  TAGUB 

Tajumulco  (tahoomSol'kO),  inactive  volcano,  13,816 
ft  high,  W  Guatemala  It  is  the  highest  mountain 
in  Central  America.  The  name  also  appears  as 
Tajaraulco. 

Takahashi,  Korekiyo,  Viscount  (korft'keo  tftlcahA'- 
she),  1854-1936,  Japanese  statesman  and  finan- 
cier. Long  an  official  of  the  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank,  he  became  its  president  in  1906,  and  from 
191 1  to  1913  he  was  president  of  the  Bank  of  Japan 
In  1921  he  became  prime  minister  and  head  of  the 
Seiyukai  party,  but  his  cabinet  fell  in  1922.  He  re- 
signed his  title  in  1024  to  enter  the  diet  He  was 
one  of  Japan's  greatest  finance  ministers,  serving  in 
that  capacity  in  1913-14,  1918-22,  1924-25,  1927, 
and  1931-36  An  advocate  of  sound  government 


1987 

finance,  supported  by  the  business  interests,  he  op- 
posed army>  demands  for  larger  military  appropri- 
ations and  warned  against  over-expansion  of  the 
national  debt.  For  this  he  was  assassinated  by  the 
"barrack"  uprising  of  army  extremists  on  Fob  26, 
1936. 

Takamatsu  (talca'ma'taoo),  city  (1947  pop.  101,403), 
capital  of  Kagawa  prefecture.  N  Shikoku,  Japan,  a 
port  on  the  Inland  Sea  A  manufacturing  center, 
it  is  also  known  for  its  landscape  gardens,  on  the 
site  of  a  14th-century  <  astlo,  and  for  ite  Buddhist 
temple.  Kagawa  prefecture  yields  agricultural 
product* ;  there  are  forested  mountains  inland, 
fishing  ports  and  salt-producing  centers  along  its 
coast. 

Takamine,  Jokichi  (jo'kSchS  taka'mmu"),  1854- 
1922,  Japanese  chemist.  He  served  (1881-84)  as 
chemist  in  the  employ  of  the  Japanese  government 
and  (1887)  organized  a  fertiliser  manufacturing 
company  In  1890  he  settled  m  the  United  States, 
where  he  did  research  in  applied  chemistry  He 
isolated  adrenaline  (1901)  and  Takadiastaae  (an 
enzyme  of  nc  e  malt)  and  devised  methods  of  using 
the  diastase  as  a  stare  h  digestant  in  manufacturing 

Takauki  (tulu'Ba'ke),  city  (1<*47  pop  88.483), 
Gumma  prefecture,  central  Honshu,  Japan  It  is 
a  railroad  junction  and  an  industrial  center,  with 
flour  mills  and  silk  textile  factories 

Takht-i'Sulaiman  (takht'-cHsoolIman')  [ Persian,  - 
throne  of  Solomon),  twin  peaks,  10,085  and  11,290 
ft  high,  North- West  Frontier  Prov  ,  West  Pakis- 
tan, at  the  northern  end  of  the  Sulaiman  Mts  Here 
is  a  Moslem  shrine  attracting  many  pilgrims 

Taklamakan  (tifklamakan'),  Mandarin  Ta-k'e-la- 
ma,  sandy  desert,  c  125,000  sq  mi ,  central  Sm- 
kiang  prov  .  China  There  is  a  small  population  of 
pastoral  nomads  Khotan  and  Yarkand  are  the 
chief  cities  of  the  bordering  oases 

Takoma  Park  (tuko'mu),  town  (pop  8,938),  W 
central  Md  ,  a  northeastern  suburb  of  Washing- 
ton, DC 

Takoradi,  Gold  Coast  see  SBXONDI-TAKORADI 

Talass  Ala-Tau*  see  ALA-TAU 

Talavera  de  la  Rema  (talava'rii  da  Id  ra'nu),  city 
(pop  16,509),  Toledo  prov  ,  central  Spam,  in  New 
Castile,  on  the  Tagus  It  is  an  agricultural  center 
and  has  a  large  ceramics  industry  Here  in  1809, 
in  the  Peninsular  War,  the  English  and  Hpanmh 
under  Wellington  repulsed  the  French  under  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte,  the  battle  had  no  decisive  result 
Juan  de  Mariana  was  horn  here 

Talbot,  Richard:  see TYRCONMH.,  RICHARD  TALBOT, 

DUKM  AND  KARL  OF 

Talbot,  Silas,  1751-1813,  American  military  and 
naval  officer,  b  Dighton,  Mass  He  joined  the 
colonial  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Boston 
(1775-76)  In  1776  he  tried  to  destroy  the  British 
fleet  at  New  York  with  a  fireship.  and  m  1778  in 
the  attac  k  on  Newport  (R  I  )  he  <  aptured  a  British 
floating  battery  Talbot  was  transferred  (1779)  to 
the  navy  defended  the  coast  of  Long  Island,  and 
was  captured  and  held  prisoner  (1780-81)  After 
the  war  he  supervised  the  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  commanded  her  (1799)  See  biogra- 
phy by  H  G  Tuckerman  (1860) 

Talbot,  Thomas,  1771-1853,  founder  of  the  Talbot 
settlement  in  Upper  Canada,  b  Ireland  Entering 
the  British  army  m  1782,  he  went  (1790)  to  Canada 
with  his  regiment  While  secretary  (1792-94)  to 
J  G  Simcoe,  lieutenant  governor  of  Upper  Can- 
ada, Talbot  visited  with  him  the  western  part  of 
the  province  and  determined  to  settle  there  He 
returned  to  England  in  1794  and  saw  several  years 
of  active  service  on  the  Continent,  but  with  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  (1802)  he  sold  hia  comruivaon  and 
went  back  to  Upper  Canada  On  the  understand- 
ing that  ho  would  found  a  settlement,  he  obtained 
grants  of  many  thousands  of  acres  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  To  this  vast  domain  flocked 
thousands  of  land-hungry  settlers  whom  the  ec- 
centric Talbot  governed  in  dictatorial  style  for 
nearly  50  years  Although  for  10  years  (1822-32)  a 
member  of  the  legislative  council  of  Upper  Canada, 
he  never  attended  its  meetings  See  C  O  Erma- 
tinger,  The  Talbot  Regime  (1904) 

Talbot,  William  Henry  Fox,  1800-1877,  English  in- 
ventor of  photographic  processes  (see  PHOTOG- 
RAPHY) He  wrote  The  Pencil  of  Nature  (1844), 
one  of  the  first  books  illustrated  with  photographs 
Interested  also  in  archaoologj.  Talbot  was  one  of 
the  first  to  decipher  cuneiform  inscriptions  at 
Nineveh. 

Talbotton  (t61'butun),  town  (pop  1,060),  co  seat 
of  Talbot  co  ,  W  Ga ,  NE  of  Columbus,  founded 
1828  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  (formerly  Pino 
Mountain)  State  Park  is  near 

talc,  nuneral  ranging  in  color  from  white  through 
vaiious  shades  of  gray  and  green  to  the  red  and 
brown  of  impure  specimens,  translucent  to  opaque, 
and  having  a  greasy,  soapy  feel  A  test  for  talc  is 
the  white  streak  that  it  produces  on  dark  material 
It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesium  and  usually 
contains  small  quantities  of  nickel,  iron,  and 
aluminum  as  impurities  It  occurs  commonly  in 
folia  (thin  layers),  but  is  also  found  in  coarsely 
granular,  finely  granular,  or  cr>  ptocrystallmo 
masses.  Soap-stone  or  steatite  is  a  massive,  granu- 
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lar  form  of  talc  French  chalk  is  a  find-grained 
variety  Talc  IB  usualh  associated  with  chlorite 
schists,  serpentine,  dolomite,  and  other  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  it  is  apparently  a  secondary  min- 
eral formed  by  the  alteration  of  other  magnesium 
silicates  There  are  important  deposits  of  talc  in 
Austria,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Canada  and 
in  the  United  States  in  Vermont.  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Georgia,  Maryland,  and  California  Talc  is  used 
in  making  paper  (as  a  filler),  paints,  cosmetic**, 
soap,  fireproof  roofing,  foundry  facings,  lubricant*, 
linoleum  and  oilcloth,  electrical  insulation,  and 
pottery 

Talca  (tal'ka),  citv  dx>p.  50,464),  8  central  Chile 
Founded  in  1692  at  another  Kite,  it  was  prominent 
in  colonial  days  and  is  now  the  most  important  city 
in  the  central  valley  of  Chile  between  Santiago  and 
Concepei6n  Agricultural  produce,  particularly 
wheat,  i»  raised  in  the  region,  and  the  sone  IB  the 
greatest  wine-producing  area  in  the  republic;  in- 
dustries me  lude  Chile's  largest  mate  h  factory,  dis- 
tilleries, foundries,  a  tannery,  and  plants  making 
shoes,  tobac  co  products,  paper,  and  flour  Leveled 
by  earthquake  in  1928.  Talca  was  rebuilt  and  IH 
today  modern  and  progressive  Here  on  Feb.  12. 
1818,  Bernardo  O  Higgins  formally  proclaimed 
Chile's  independence 

Talcahuano  (talkuwa'no),  citv  (pop  35,774),  3  cen- 
tral Chile,  a  port  just  N  of  ConcBPCi6N  It  be- 
came the  port  for  Concepc  ion  after  the  earthquake 
of  1730  On  the  best  harbor  along  the  Chilean 
coast,  Talcahuano  is  the  republic's  foremost  naval 
base.  It  has  a  large  hshing  industry,  and  fish  are 
canned  and  exported  It  also  has  extensive  dry- 
dock  facilities  and  metallurgical  plants,  and  it 
handles  the  exporting  of  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  interior 

Tali  en  or  Ta-lien  (both  da'leen').  Rus.  Dalny 
(dal'nve),  Jap  Dairen  (di'ren'),  titv  (pop  44,394), 
Liaomng  prov ,  China,  a  port  of  the  Liaotung 
peninsula  on  the  Bay  of  Korea  The  city  first  be- 
c ame  important  when  Russia  occupied  it  as  a  part 
of  the  Kwantung  territory  (leased  1898)  When 
Japan  acquired  the  territory  after  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese War  (1904-5).  Tahen  was  enlarged  and  made 
a  southern  terminus  of  the  South  Manchunan  RR 
The  northernmost  year-round  port  of  China,  Ta- 
hen exports  soybean  products,  flour,  and  coal  and 
imports  cloth  and  machinery  There  are  food- 

Crocc.s-.mg  plants  and  railroad  maintenance  Ta- 
en  is  a  Chinebe  enclave  in  the  Smo-Soviet  Naval 
District  (tee  LIAONINQ) 

Taliesm  or  Taliessin  (both  talee'sta),  6th  cent  ?, 
Welsh  bard,  whose  Hook  of  Taltesin  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  monuments  of  Welsh  poetry  The 
book  exists  onl\  in  a  13th-century  form,  but  tradi- 
tion unanimously  puts  Taliesm  in  the  6th  cent , 
as  contemporary  of  the  battles  his  poems  celebrate 
One  thing  is  certain  of  his  poems,  that  the  book 
me  hides  poems  of  different  dates  There  are  throe 
well-founded  and  reputable  opinions  about  Talie- 
sm that  he  lived  in  the  bth  c  ent  ,  that  he  lived  in 
the  Middle  Ages  and  celebrated  contemporary 
events  allusivel.y  by  referring  to  ancient  events, 
and  that  he  is  an  ancient  Celtic  m\thual  charac- 
ter, about  whose  name  have  c  ollectod  a  series  of 
traditional  poems  Man>  of  these  poems  arc 
highly  allusive  and  difficult  See  W  F  Skcne, 
Pour  Ancient  Boohs  of  Wales  (1868) 

Talihina  (t&luhc'nu),  town  (pop  1,057),  E  Okla  ,  in 
the  Ouachita  Mts  ,  in  a  lumbering  and  resort  area, 
founded  1888,  UK  1905  A  state  tuberculous  sana- 
torium and  an  Indian  hospital  are  near  b> 

talipes   see  on  JH  FOOT 

talisman,  see  AMULJ-T  and  CHARM 

Talitha  cumi  (t&'llthu  kfi'ml)  [Aramaic, -maiden, 
arise],  in  Mark  5  41,  the  words  said  bv  Jesus  to  the 
daughter  of  the  ruler  of  the  s\  nagogue  as  He  raised 
her  from  the  dead  The  w  ords  are  left,  and  a  trans- 
lation is  given,  in  all  the  European  vortuons  of  this 
Gospel. 

Talladega  (taludt'gu),  ut>  (pop  0,298),  co  seat  of 
Talladega  co  .  NE  central  Ala  ,  E  of  Birmingham, 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  foothills,  settled  m  the  1830s  It 
processes  cotton,  cottonseed,  and  metals  In  Nov  , 
1813,  Andrew  Jackson  defeated  the  Creek  Indiana 
in  a  battle  here  There  are  Indian  mounds  in  the 
region  State  sc  hools  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  mute 
are  here  Talladega  College  (Negro,  coeduca- 
tional) opened  in  1S(>7  as  an  industrial  training 
school,  became  a  college  in  1890 

tallage  (tft'llj),  a  feudal  impost  m  medieval  EnjjHnd, 
collected  from  the  demesne  lands  of  a  loid  It 
is  important  c  hipfh  because  the  king  c  ollcv  ted 
it  from  his  demesne  lands,  with  whic  h  the  <  har- 
tored  towns  vero  included.  So  far  as  it  <  an  be 
traced,  the  collection  of  an  aid  like  tallage  was  in- 
stituted b\  Henrv  I  to  replace  the  Danegeld  It 
was  thereafter  collected  from  time  to  time  and  grew 
to  be  a  common  source  of  re\  enue  in  the  reigns  of 
Richard  I  and  John  There  is  much  argument 
about  the  nature  of  the  tallage,  but  the  principal 
historical  problem  concerning  it  arisen  out  of  the 
resistance  of  the  towns,  especially  London,  to  pay- 
ment The  word  does  not  appear  in  the  MAONA. 
CARTA  (1215),  though  the  demands  by  the  barons 
had  contained  a  provision  concerning  the  impose 
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tion  of  tallage  on  London.  The  question  of  legality 
m  the  tallage  collection  in  that  city  involves  the 
much-disputed  question  as  to  whether  or  not  Lon- 
don was  a  commune  In  Henry  1 1 1's  reign ,  London 
protested  against  the  collection  of  a  tallage  and  m  a 
suit  maintained  that  the  city  was  not  tallageable; 
the  suit  was  lost,  hut  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
claims  is  in  debate.  In  the  midst  of  the  Scottish 
wars  of  Edward  I,  the  barons  and  burgesses  sought 
to  force  the  king  to  make  new  grants,  and  in  1297  a 
petition,  known  today  as  the  staiutum  de  taUagvt 
non  concedendo,  prohibited  tallage  collection  without 
assent  of  barons,  knights,  and  burgesses,  this  was 
never  a  statute  as  it  was  once  thought,  and  the 
king  did  not  grant  away  his  right  to  tallage  at  the 
time  In  1312  moie  trouble  with  London  occurred 
because  of  a  tallage,  in  1332  Parliament  resisted 
imposition  of  a  tallage,  and  in  1340  Edward  III,  m 
return  for  a  subsidy,  made  an  agreement  that  is 
usually  interpreted  us  a  promise  not  to  collect  tal- 
lage This  interpretation  does  not  seem  to  be 
accurate,  the  king  apparently  promised  only  that 
he  would  not  violate  old  customs  Formerly  it  was 
thought  by  many  that  the  imposition  of  tallage  by 
Edward  II  and  Edward  III  was  illegal  and  tyran- 
nical, but  this  position  seems  now  to  be  untenable 
The  cities  usually  compounded  for  the  tallage  by  a 
lump  sum  As  otbor  means  of  raising  money  grew 
common,  tallage  disappeared  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III  The  French  tatile  was  originally  com- 
parable to  tallage  and  was  the  arbitrary  due  im- 
posed by  a  lord  on  his  tenants,  though  it  was  early 
fixed  bv  custom  The  royal  taiLle  was  collected 
until  the  French  Revolution,  it  was  partially  a 
capitation,  partly  a  land  tax  bearing  little  resem- 
blance to  English  tallage  See  S  K  Mitchell, 
Studies  »»  Taxation  under  John  and  Henry  III 
(1914). 

Tallahassee  (taluha'sS) ,  city  (pop  16,240),  state 
capital,  and  co  seat  of  Leon  co  ,  NW  Fia  In  a 
hilly  agricultural  area,  surrounded  by  lakes  and 
springs,  it  m  a  shipping  point  for  farm  produce 
When  De  Soto  arrived  in  1539,  there  was  a  settle- 
ment of  Apalachee  Indians  here  The  region  was 
entered  by  Spanish  missionaries  and  settled  by  the 
Spanish  soon  afterward  The  t-ity  was  founded  in 
1824  as  capital  of  the  Florida  Territory,  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession  was  adopted  here  in  1861  The 
city  successfully  resisted  Union  attempts  to  cap- 
ture it,  a  state  monument  near  by  marks  the  site 
of  the  battle  of  Natural  Bridge  (March,  1865), 
where  Tallahassee  cadets  helped  repel  a  Federal 
attack  The  FLORIDA  HTATK  UNIVERSITY  and  the 
FLORIDA  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECH  \NIC\L  COL- 
UEQE  are  here  Notable  places  me  lude  the  capitol, 
with  the  state  library,  the  Walker  Memorial  Li- 
brary, and  the  museum  of  the  state  geological 
survey  Prince  Achille  Murat  and  his  wife  are  buried 
here 

Tallapoosa  (t&lupoo'su),  city  (pop  2,338),  NW  Ga., 
near  the  Ala  line  and  the  Tallapoosa  river  W  of 
Atlanta,  in  a  farm,  mine,  and  timber  area,  settled 
«.1856,  me  1860  It  enjoyed  a  boom,  1884-91, 
when  its  gold,  silver,  and  copper  were  exploited 
and  the  town  flourished  as  a  resort  with  mineral 
springs 

Tallapoosa,  river  rising  in  two  headstreams  in 
Georgia  and  flowing  south  and  west  c  250  mi 
through  Alabama  to  the  Coosa,  with  which  it 
forms  the  Alabama  just  above  Montgomery  In 
Tallapoosa  co ,  Ala ,  NE  of  Montgomery,  it  is 
dammed,  forming  the  irregular  Martin  Lake 
Tattard,  Camille,  marquis  de  la  Baume-d'Hostun, 
baron  d'Arlanc,  comte  de  (kume'yu  mark?'  du  1ft 
bOm'-ddstQ'  bard'  darla'  kdt'  du  tdlar'),  1652- 
1728,  French  diplomat,  marshal  of  Frame  He 
negotiated  the  partition  treaties  that  pre<  eded  the 
War  of  the  SPANISH  SUCCESSION  Though  victori- 
ous at  Speyer  (1703),  he  was  partly  responsible  for 
the  defeat  of  Blenheim  (1704) 

TaUaeiee  (t&'luse),  town  (pop  1,011),  E  central 
Ala ,  ENE  of  Montgomery  and  on  the  Tallapoosa 
just  below  Thurlow  Dam  The  territory  belonged 
to  the  Creek  Indians,  there  are  many  Indian 
mounds  in  the  region,  and  to  the  south  is  the  site 
of  the  once-proud  Creek  town  of  .Tukabatchee 
tallboy  see  CHEST 

TaOemant  des  Reauz,  Gideon  (ahadaS  tuluma'  dfi 
riko'),  1619-92,  French  memoir  writer  He  was  in 
1663  made  seigneur  des  Reaux  His  one  great  work 
M  a  series  of  brief  anecdotal  portraits  of  persons 
prominent  m  the  Paris  of  his  day  He  worked  on 
these  Hwtonettes  from  1657  to  1659,  but  they  re- 
mained unpublished  until  1833  They  present  a 
vmd,  faithful,  and  acute  picture  of  the  manners  of 
the  period,  which  the  author  knew  well,  for  he  fre- 
quented the  salons,  especially  those  of  Rambouillot 
and  of  Mile  de  Scudery  The  Hwtonettet  have  ap- 
peared in  English  as  M imature  Portraits  (1926) 
TaBeyrand  or  Talleyrand-Pfagord,  Charles  Mau- 
de* de  (ta'ler&nd*,  Fr  shall'  mores'  du  talara', 
-jrtrSgdr'),  1754-1838,  French  statesman.  Born 
into  the  high  nobility,  he  was  early  destined  for  the 
Church  because  of  a  childhood  accident  which  left 
torn  partially  lame  Despite  his  notorious  impiety, 
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dated  at  the  Fete  of  the  Federation,  endorsed  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  and  was  excommu- 
nicated by  the  pope  (1791).  In  1792  he  went  on 
mission  to  London  to  secure  England's  neutrality, 
but  the  radical  turn  of  the  French  Revolution  nulli- 
fied his  success  A  lifelong  advocate  of  constitu- 
tional monarchy  and  peace,  Talleyrand  fled  to 
England  after  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  (Sept , 
1793)  In  1794  he  took  refuge  in  the  United  States, 
where  he  lived  in  poverty  until  the  establishment  of 
the  Directory  in  France  (Nov ,  1795).  Made  for- 
eign minister  (1797),  he  hitched  his  career  to  the 
nsmg  fortune  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  His  part  in 
the  XYZ  AFFAIR  (1797)  and  his  endorsement  of 
Napoleon's  plan  for  seizing  Egypt  (1798)  had  un- 
fortunate consequences  for  France.  In  July,  1799, 
he  resigned  his  post,  only  to  resume  it  under  the 
Consulate  (Nov  ,  1799)  He  helped  to  bring  about 
the  Concordat  of  1801  and  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
(1802),  but  failed  in  his  opposition  to  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Napoleon,  who  created  him  prince  of 
Benevento  in  1806,  tended  more  and  more  to  ignore 
his  cautious  advice  Talleyrand  resigned  m  1807 
and  was  assigned  the  distasteful  duty  of  keeping 
the  three  princes  of  Spam  captive  in  his  chateau. 
Convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  strong  Austria  to 
maintain  European  stability,  Talleyrand,  who  ac- 
companied Napoleon  to  the  Congress  of  Erfurt 
(1808)  secretly  worked  in  Austria's  rather  than 
Napoleon's  interest.  He  also  had  a  hand  m  bring- 
ing about  Napoleon's  marriage  to  Mario  Louise 
Napoleon's  attack  on  Russia  (1812)  completed  his 
alienation  from  the  emperor  When  the  allies  en- 
tered Pans  m  1814,  Talleyrand  persuaded  them  to 
restore  the  Bourbons  For  this  Louis  XVIII  made 
him  foreign  minister  He  negotiated  the  Treaty  of 
Pans  of  1814,  by  which  France,  despite  the  defeat, 
was  granted  the  French  borders  of  1792,  and  he 
represented  France  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (see 
VIENNA,  CONGRESS  OF),  where  he  scored  his  great- 
est diplomatic  triumphs  Winning  the  European 
powers  to  his  principle  of  "legitimac  v,"  namely,  the 
restoration  of  Europe  to  its  prerevolutionary  sta- 
tus, and  shrewdly  exploiting  the  dissension  among 
the  allies,  he  succeeded  in  taking  part  in  the  nego- 
tiations on  equal  torms  with  the  principal  victori- 
ous powers  He  remained  in  Vienna  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  hut  resigned  shortly  after  the  sec- 
ond Bourbon  restoration  he<  ause  of  his  opposition 
to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1815  In  1830  Louis 
Philippe,  whom  he  helped  to  power,  made  him  am- 
bassador to  London  He  resigned  m  1834,  after 
having  achieved  the  recognition  of  Belgium  (1831) 
and  signed  the  QUADRUPLE  ALLIANCE  of  1834 
Tallevrand  had  married  (1803)  his  mistress,  Mmc 
Grand,  from  whom  he  separated  in  1815  He  was 
readmitted  into  the  Church  in  1802  The  proto- 
type of  the  witty,  cynical  diplomat,  Talleyrand  has 
been  either  exalted  as  the  savior  of  Europe  in  1815 
or  damned  as  an  opportunist  or  even  a  traitor  His 
corruption  was  undeniable,  and  his  pliability  en- 
abled him  to  hold  power  under  the  ancien  regime. 
the  Revolution,  Napoleon,  the  Restoration,  and 
the  July  Monarchy  Yet  Talleyrand  was  a  good 
European,  and  his  policy  was  aimed  consistently — 
and  often  courageously — at  the  peace  and  stability 
of  Europe  as  a  whole  See  his  memoirs  (1891-92, 
Eng  tr  ,  5  vols  ,  1891  -02)  The  standard  biography 
is  by  Georges  Lacour-CJayet  (4  vols  ,  1928-30,  in 
French)  See  also  biographies  by  A  B  Dodd 
(1927),  Alfred  Duff  Cooper  (1932),  Crane  Brinton 
(1936),  and  Emile  Dard  (1935,  Eng  tr  ,  1937) 
TaUien,JeanLambert(zha'laher'talve''),  1767-1820, 
Fren<  h  revolutionist  A  lawv  er's  clerk  and  later  a 
printer,  Tallien  l>ecamo  known  through  his  Jacobin 
journal,  Ami  des  eitoyena  One  of  the  leaders  in  the 
attack  on  the  Tmleries  (Aug  10,  1792).  he  became 
secretary  of  the  Commune  of  Paris  As  such,  he 
sent  circulars  to  the  departments  urging  the  spread 
of  the  September  massacres  As  a  deputy  to  the 
Convention  and  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
general  security,  he  aided  in  overthrowing  the  Gi- 
rondists On  his  mission  to  Bordeaux  (Sept ,  1793), 
he  won  a  reputation  as  an  extremist  in  spreading  the 
Terror  He  began  the  attack  on  Robespierre  (9 
Thermidor)  which  led  to  his  fall  (July  28,  1794) 
A  leader  of  the  Thermidonan  reaction,  Tallien  sup- 
pressed the  Rovolutionaiy  Tribunal  and  the  Ja- 
cobin clubs  His  importance  then  decreased  Ac- 
companying Bonapaite  to  Egypt,  he  was  captured 
by  the  English,  and  he  lived  in  England  until  1802 
Tallien,  Thertsa  Cabarrus  (tartaa'  kabarus'  taly§'). 
1773-1835,  French  woman  of  fashion,  of  Spanish 
parentage  The  divorced  wife  of  a  marquis  de 
Fontenay,  she  married  the  revolutionist  Tallien, 
on  whose  policies  she  exerted  a  strong  influence 
She  was  nicknamed  Notre  Dame  de  Septembre  and 
Notre  Dame  de  Thermidor  m  allusion  to  her  hus- 
band's part  m  the  September  massacres  of  1792 
and  in  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  9  Thermidor  (1794) 
Mme  Talhen's  salon  was  famous,  she  originated 
the  neo-Greek  feminine  fashions  of  the  Directoire 
period  Having  divorc  ed  Tallien  in  1806,  she  mar- 
ried the  banker  Caraman,  later  created  prince  de 
Chimay 

Tallinn  (ta'lln).  Ger  Reval  (ra'viU),  city  (1934  pop 
137,792,  1947  estimated  pop  168,000),  capital  of 
Estonia,  a  major  Baltic  port  on  the  southern  coast 


of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  It  has  shipyards  and  manu- 
factures of  cotton  textiles,  machinery,  plastics, 
paper,  plywood,  and  furniture  The  port,  which  is 
froaen  some  45  days  a  year,  exports  textiles,  paper, 
and  timber  There  are  a  polytechmcal  college,  a 
conservatory  of  music,  and  other  professional 
schools  The  city  was  founded  in  1219  by  Walde- 
mar  II  of  Denmark  on  the  site  of  an  Estonian  set- 
tlement A  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League  from 
1285,  it  was  sold  (1346)  with  the  rest  of  Estonia  by 
Waldemar  IV  to  the  Livoman  Knights  and  passed 
(1561)  to  Sweden.  Peter  I  of  Russia  captured  it 
(1710)  m  the  Northern  War,  and  m  1721  Sweden 
formally  reded  it  to  Russia  Tallinn  became  the 
capital  of  independent  Estonia  in  1919  and  of  the 
Estonian  SSR  in  1940  It  was  occupied  (1941-44) 
by  the  Germans  in  the  Second  World  War  and  suf- 
fered considerable  damage  The  historic  center  of 
Tallinn  consists  of  an  upper  town,  on  a  steep  hill 
topped  by  a  medieval  cathedral,  and  of  an  adjoin- 
ing lower  town,  dating  from  Hanseatic  times  The 
picturesque  lower  town  is  surrounded  by  a  medie- 
val wall  with  massive  round  towers  It  contains 
the  Danish  Toompea  castle  (13th  cent  ,  re(  on- 
structed  m  1936  as  a  government  building),  the 
13th-century  Gothic  Church  of  St  Olai,  with  a 
steeple  466  ft  high,  the  14th-century  city  hall,  and 
other  medieval  buildings 

Talhs  or  Tallys,  Thomas,  c  1510-1586,  English  com- 
poser In  1575  a  royal  license  for  the  exclusive 
printing  of  music  and  music  paper  was  granted  to 
William  Byrd  and  Talhs,  and  in  the  same  year  they 
published  their  Cantionea  Socrae,  containing  Ib 
Latin  motets  by  Byrd  and  16  by  Talhs  The  two 
men  also  shared  the  post  of  organist  of  the  Chapel 
Royal.  Though  Tallis  wrote  a  few  madrigals  and 
some  instrumental  music,  he  is  remembered  almost 
entncly  for  his  hymn  tunes,  services,  and  anthems 

Tallmadge,  Benjamin  (tal'mlj),  1754-1835,  American 
Revolutionary  soldier,  b  Brookhavon,  N  Y  ,  grad 
Yale,  1773  Joining  a  Connecticut  regiment,  he 
served  throughout  the  Revolution,  fighting  at 
Brandywme,  Gormantown,  and  Monmouth  In 
1780  he  c  ommanded  in  the  successful  attack  against 
Fort  St  George  and  in  the  destruction  of  Bntihli 
supplies  on  Long  Island  A  confidential  agent 
(1778-83),  ho  corresponded  with  George  Washing- 
ton and  had  the  custody  of  Major  John  Andre 
until  Andre's  execution  After  the  war  Tallmadge 
retired  to  Lit<  hfield,  Conn  ,  became  a  men  hant, 
and  sat  (1801-17)  in  the  U  S  Congress  as  a  Feder- 
alist See  Memoir  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Tallmadgt , 
Prepand  \>u  Himself  (1858,  reprinted  and  ed  bv 
H  P  Johnston,  1904),  biography  by  C  S  Hull 
(1943) 

Tallmadge,  village  (pop  3.452),  NE  Ohio,  NE  of 
Akron,  settled  1S08,  mo  l<Hb 

tallow,  solid  fat  extra(  ted  from  the  tissues  and  fatty 
deposits  of  animals,  especially  from  suet  (the  fat  of 
beef  and  sheep)  Pure  tallow  is  white,  odorless,  and 
tasteless,  it  consists  chiefly  of  the  esters  stearin, 
palmitm,  and  olem  It  is  usually  obtained  commer- 
cially by  heating  suet  under  pressure  in  closed 
vessels  Tallow  is  used  to  make  soap,  candles,  and 
butter  substitutes  It  was  formerly  in  common  use 
as  a  lubi  leant 

tallow  tree,  popular  name  usually  applied  to  trees 
of  the  spurge  famih  that  yield  vegetable  tallow 
or  thick  oil  The  Chinese  tallow  trees  (Sapium 
eebiferum),  native  to  China  and  Japan  and  culti- 
vated m  the  S  United  States,  grows  to  a  height  of 
about  40  ft  The  seed  covering  yields  a  white, 
greasy  substance  used  for  making  candles  and  soap 
and  for  dressing  cloth  The  candlenut  tree 
(Alfuntes  moluccana)  is  a  tropical  tree  widely  dis- 
tributed m  the  Pacific  islands,  Madagascar,  and  H 
Asia  Its  nuts  are  used  by  natives  as  candles  and 
yield  an  oil  (kekuna  oil)  valuable  as  a  drying  oil,  a 
lamp  oil,  and  a  food 


, 

Tallulah  (tulSo'lu),  village  (pop  5,712),  parish  Heat 
of  Madison  parish,  NE  La  ,  near  the  Mississippi 
river  and  W  of  Vieksburg,  Miss  It  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  delta  cotton  region,  but  also  has  <  ommercial 
fishing  and  frog  raising 

Tallys,  Thomas   see  TALLIS,  THOMAS 

Talma,  Francois  Joseph  (fraswa'  zh6z£P  talma'), 
1763-1826,  French  a<tor  In  1787  he  made  his 
debut  at  the  ComAdie  Frangaise  in  Voltaire's 
Mahomet  and  in  1789  gained  fame  in  Chemet's 
Charles  IX  The  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
brought  sharp  political  disruption  at  the  Com6du> 
Francaise,  and  Talma  left  and  set  up  his  own  the- 
ater, first  known  as  the  Th6atre  de  fa  R6pubhque 
Here  he  excelled  m  such  roles  as  Henry  VIII, 
Othello,  Macbeth,  and  Hamlet.  Greatest  tragedian 
of  his  time,  he  made  important  reforms  in  costum- 
ing and  technique  and  was  admired  by  Napoleon 
and  Louis  XVIII 

Talmadge,  Eugene,  1884-1946,  governor  of  Georgia 
(1933-37,  1941-43),  b  Forsyth,  Ga  After  receiv- 
ing (1907)  his  law  degree  from  the  Umv  of  Georgia, 
he  practiced  at  McRae,  Qa.  He  was  (1927-33)  state 
commissioner  of  agriculture.  In  his  second  term  as 
governor  (1935-37),  his  staff  was  forbidden  bv 
Harry  Hopkins  to  disburse  Federal  relief  funds,  and 
Talmadge  became  violently  opposed  to  the  New 
Deal.  Twice  defeated  (1936,  1938)  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  he  won  the 
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governorship  again  m  1940  His  interference  with 
the  state  university  system  in  1941  (see  GEOROIA) 
aroused  much  resentment,  and  in  1942  Ellis  G 
ARNAUJ  defeated  him  for  the  Democratic  guberna- 
torial nomination.  Talmadge,  however,  had  strong 
support  among  the  "wool-hat  boys"  of  the  rural 
c  ounties  and  became  governor-elect  again  in  1946. 
His  death,  before  he  took  office,  caused  a  crisis  over 
the  question  of  a  successor.  M  E  Thompson,  the 
lieutenant  governor-elect,  who  was  legally  de- 
e  lared  chief  executive  in  Man  h,  1947,  was  subse- 
quently defeated  in  a  special  primary  by  Tal- 
madge's  son  Herman  Talmadge  (1913-),  who  im- 
mediately assumed  office 

Talnnge,  Thomas  De  Witt  (tal'mti),  1832-1902, 
American  Presbyterian  clergyman,  b  near  Bound 
Brook,  NJ,  grad  New  Brunswick  Theological 
Seminary,  1856  His  work  in  Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  be- 
gan in  1869  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church 
The  Tabernacle,  built  in  1870  to  ac<  ommodate  the 
great  audiences  attracted  by  his  often  somewhat 
melodramatic  preaching,  was  burned  in  1872,  as 
were  two  other  large  buildings  ere*  ted  by  his  con- 
gregation during  the  next  20  years  Between  1873 
and  1902  Talmage  edited  in  turn  the  Christian  at 
Work,  the  Advance,  Frank  Leslie's  Sunday  Maga- 
zine, and  the  Christian  Herald  He  made  popular 
lecture  tours  in  America  and  England 
Talmai  (t&l'ml)  [Heb  , -furrowed  J  1  King  of  Geshur 
and  grandfather  of  Absalom,  who  took  refuge  with 
him  2  Sam  3  3,  13  37,38  a  One  of  the  three  sons 
of  ANAK 

Talmon  (tal'mftn)  (Heb  ,«•  oppressed],  family  of 
temple  doorkeepers  1  Chron.  917,  Ezra  242, 
Neh  7  45  The  Talmon  of  Noh.  12  25  is  probably 
the  same  as  TELEM. 

Talmud  (tal'mud)  [Aramaic  from  Heb  , -learning], 
vast  compilation  of  the  Oral  Law  of  the  Jews,  with 
rabbinical  elucidations,  elaborations,  and  commen- 
taries, in  contradistinction  to  the  Scriptures  or 
Written  Laws  The  Talmud  is  the  a<  ropted  author- 
ity for  orthodox  Jews  every  where  Its  two  divisions 
are  the  Mishna  or  text  of  the  Oral  Luw  (in  Hebrew) 
and  the  Gemara  (in  Aramaic),  a  wort  of  commen- 
tary upon  the  Mishna,  which  it  supplements  The 
Mwhna  is  divided  into  six  Orders  (Scdarim)  and 
comprises  63  tractates  (Massektoth),  only  j6Vi  <>f 
which  have  a  Gemara  The  compilation  of  the 
present  Mishna  is  practically  the  work  of  Judah  I 
(ha- Nasai),  who  collected  and  codified  the  legal 
material  which  had  already  accumulated  through 
the  exposition  of  the  Law  by  the  Sofenm,  partic- 
ularly Hillel  and  Shammai,  and  its  elaboration  bj 
the  Tannaim  Subsequently  scholars  and  teac  hers 
busied  themselves  about  the  interpretation  of  the 
Mishna  Out  of  their  work  developed  the  Gemara 
Although  the  mission  of  the  Gemara  was  merely  to 
expound  and  interpret  the  text  of  the  Mishna,  the 
sc  holars  engaged  in  tho  work  were  led  away  by 
their  zeal  and  their  love  of  hair-splitting  dialectical 
arguments  into  so  many  extraneous  channels  that 
the  work  became  an  amazing  mass  of  unsjstem- 
utized  information  and  comment  on  a  variety  of 
subjec  ts,  such  as  astronomy,  geography,  historical 
gossip,  domestic  relations,  and  folklore  The  legal 
sections  of  the  Gemara  are  known  aw  the  H \LAKAH, 
the  poetical  digressions,  illustrating  the  application 
of  religious  and  ethical  principles  through  parables, 
legends,  allegories,  tales,  and  anecdotes,  constitute 
the  haggada  In  the  Middle  Ages  aro&e  a  vast 
literature  of  commentaries  on  the  Gemara,  com- 
mentaries on  these  commentaries,  and  responsaa 
(questions  and  answers),  among  the  commentators 
is  Rashi  Both  the  Palestinian  school  and  the 
Baby  Ionian  produc  ed  Talmuds  The  first  is  known 
us  tho  Talmud  Yerushalmi  (Jerusalem) ,  the  second 
as  the  Talmud  Babli  (Babylonian)  The  Pales- 
tinian Talmud  was  finished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  cent  ,  the  Babylonian  at  the  beginning  of 
the  bth  cent  The  text  of  the  first  was  not  well 
preserved,  and  the  second  bee  ame  the  authoritative 
work,  through  its  ramifications  can  be  traced  the 
changing  social  currents  of  the  time  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  the  Talmud  was  several  times  censored  or 
burned  by  Christians  The  term  Talmud  is  some- 
times used  with  reference  to  the  Gemara  alone  See 
M.  L  Rodkmson's  English  translation  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  (1896-1904),  Moses  Mielzmer,  In- 
troduction to  the  Talmud  (1902),  M  L  Hodkmson, 
History  of  the  Talmud  (1903),  Arsene  Darmestetcr, 
The  Talmud  (1897,  in  French,  Eng  tr  ,  1919) 
Talon,  Jean  Baptist e  (zha  butest'  tald'),  c  1625- 
1694,  intendant  of  New  France,  b.  Chalons-sur- 
Marne,  France,  educated  by  the  Jesuits  in  Pans 
Entering  (c  1653)  tho  administrative  service,  ho 
waa  appointed  intendant  of  New  France  in  1665 
In  his  short  residence  (1665-68,  1670-72)  m  the 
colony,  his  accomplishments  were  striking  He  en- 
couraged agriculture,  sent  prospec  tors  to  hunt  for 
minerals  and  to  explore  little-known  territory, 
made  energetic  efforts  to  found  brewing,  lumber- 
ing, and  shipbuilding  industries,  planned  for  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  and  France,  and  so  success- 
fully fostered  immigration  that  when  he  left  New 
France  m  1672  its  population  was  almost  doubled 
since  his  arrival.  See  Thomas  Chapais,  The  Great 
Intendant  (1914) 
talus  (ta'lus),  fragmentary  mantle  rock  detached 


from  cliffs  by  WEATHERING  (chiefly  by  the  mec  han- 
ical  action  of  frost)  and  piled  up  at  the  bases  of  the 
cliffs  or  mountain  slopes  A  talus  is  a  common 
geologic  feature  in  regions  of  high  cliffs  The  angle 
of  slope  of  the  talus  is  commonly  the  angle  of  re- 
pose of  the  rock  fragments  of  which  it  is  composed, 
but  the  constant  weathering  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected,  which  breaks  the  fragments  into  finer 
pieces,  and  the  impact  of  new  material  being  added 
from  above  give  the  base  of  the  talus  pile  a  tend- 
ency to  creep  and  slide  The  structure  of  talus 
formations  frequently  causes  erroneous  conclusions 
as  to  the  age  of  human  bones  found  in  talus 

Tsma  (ta'mu),  city  (pop  2,832),  central  Iowa,  on 
the  Iowa  river  below  Marshalltown,  platted  1862, 
me  1869.  A  paperboard  mill  is  here  The  Sac  and 
Fox  Indians  own  a  large  area  neai  by 

Tamah  (ta'mu),  family  returned  from  exile.  Neh 
756  Thamah  Ezra  2  53 

Tamale  (tuma'ld),  town  (pop  17,372),  capital  of 
Northern  Territories  Gold  Coast  It  is  a  road 
center  and  a  cotton  and  cattle  mart 

tamale  (tuma'le),  Mexican  dish  of  which  the  cluef 
ingredients  are  corn  meal  or  crushed  maize,  mine  ed 
meat,  chilies,  and  seasonings  It  is  usually  folded 
in  a  thick  dough,  wrapped  in  cornhusks,  and 
steamed 

Tamalpais,  Mount  (ta'mulpls"),  peak/2,604  ft.  high, 
W  Calif ,  near  San  Francisco  The  mountain  is  a 
game  preserye  and  a  resort  Mill  Valley  lies  at  its 
base. 

Tainan  Peninsula  (tumft'nyu),  c  20  mi  long,  8  mi 
wide,  Krasnodar  Territory,  SE  European  RSFSR, 
projecting  westward  between  the  Sea  of  Azov  and 
the  Black  Sea  It  is  separated  from  the  Crimea  by 
the  KERCH  STRAIT  There  are  small  mud  vol- 
canoes and  gas  and  peti  oleum  deposits 

Tamaqua  (tum6'kwu),  industrial  borough  (pop 
12,486),  E  Pa  ,  near  Pottsville,  settled  1799,  laid 
out  1829,  me  1832  It  is  an  anthracite-mining 
borough  with  a  large  residential  section 

Tamar  (ta'mar)  1  Mother  of  Judah's  twin  sons 
Pharez  and  Zerah  Gen  38,  Ruth  4  12,  1  Chron 
2  4  Thamar  Mat  1  3  2  Daughter  of  David  and 
Maachah  She  was  the  vie  tim  of  her  half  brother 
Amnon's  passion  2  Sam  13  3  Daughter  of 
Absalom  2  Sam  1427  4  Unlocated  boundary 
site,  S  Palestine  Ezek  47  19,  48  28 

tamarack  see  LARCH 

tamarind  (ta'murmd),  tropical  ornamental  legu- 
minous evergreen  tree  (Tamanndu*  indica),  native 
to  Africa  and  probably  to  Asia  The  fruit,  a  brown 
pod  from  3  to  8  in  long,  has  been  an  article  of  com- 
merce since  medieval  times  Within  the  pod  is  a 
juicy,  acid  pulp  used  as  an  ingredient  in  chutneys 
and  curries  and  in  medicines  and  for  preserving 
fish  A  refreshing  drink  is  made  by  adding  sugar 
and  water  to  the  pulp  A  dye  is  obtained  from  the 
leaves  The  tamarind  w  grown  in  the  West  Indies 
and  S  Florida 

tamarisk  (ta'murfsk),  small  ornamental  tree  or  shrub 
of  the  genus  Tamanz,  native  to  S  Europe  and  Asia 
It  has  wandhke  branches  covered  with  very  fine, 
graceful  leaves  and  bearing  small  white  or  pink 
flowers  The  reddish  wood  is  hard  and  tough  Tho 
bark  and  galls  (produced  on  some  Oriental  species) 
are  used  in  tanning  and  dyeing  Tamarisks  thrive 
in  dry  soils  and  on  aeacoaats,  even  in  salt-watei 
spray  Of  those  cultivated  in  the  United  States 
only  a  few  species  are  fauly  hardy  as  far  north  as 
Massachusetts  The  tamarisk  makes  a  good  hedge 
plant  Some  species  bloom  in  late  summer  One 
species  (Tamanx  mannifera)  yields  a  manna  when 
punctured  by  a  certain  insect 

Tamatave  (tivmat.lv'),  titv  (pop  30,411),  on  Mada- 
gasc  ar,  a  port  on  the  Indian  Ocean  It  i&  a  terminus 
of  the  island's  rail  system  Coffee,  rice,  hardwoods, 
and  hides  are  exported 

Tamaulipas  (tamoulP'pas),  state  (30,734  sq  mi  , 
1946  estimated  pop  556,494),  NE  Mexico,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  VICTORIA  is  the  capital  The 
central  and  western  sections  of  the  state  are  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Oriental,  but  the 
southern  and  northern  parts  have  arable  plains, 
particularly  in  the  long  panhandle  beginning  at 
NUEVO  LAREDO  and  following  tho  Rio  Giande  op- 
posite Texas  to  Matamoros  Tho  coast  is  low, 
sandy,  fringed  with  lagoons,  and  (exc  ept  for  MATA- 
MOROB  and  TAMPICO)  virtually  uninhabited  The 
extreme  southwestern  portion,  where  there  is  some 
mining,  boiders  on  the  vast  senuand  basins  of 
central  Mexico  Except  in  the  elevated  interior, 
the  climate  is  hot  and  numid  Sugar,  cereals,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  corn  are  the  chief  agricultural 
products,  and  cattle  raising  is  important  Hides 
are  exported  from  Tampico  along  with  the  im- 
portant asphalt  and  petroleum  products  In  the 
region  around  Victoria  citrus  fruits  are  a  major 
crop  First  explored  by  the  Spanish  in  1519,  the 
territory,  inhabited  by  Tamaulipan  Indians,  was 
conquered  by  Gonzalo  do  Sandoval,  then  aban- 
doned In  1747  colonization  was  begun  by  Jose,  de 
EscAND6N,  who  changed  the  name  of  the  province 
from  Panuco  to  Nuevo  Santander  It  was  renamed 
Tamauhpas  shortly  after  independence  was  won 
(1821)  from  Spam 

Tamayo  y  Baus,  Manuel  (manwoT  tiima'yS  8  bous'), 
1829-98,  Spanish  dramatist  He  belonged  to  a 
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family  of  attorn  and  lx*e  ame  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  19th-c  entury  Spanish  playwrights  In  1870 
he  abandoned  the  theater  and  became  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Academy  and  director  of  the  National 
Library  Among  his  many  successful  plays  are  Lo- 
cura  de  amor  [the  madness  of  love]  (1855)  and  Un 
drama  nuevo  (1867,  Eng  tr  ,  A  New  Drama,  1916). 

tambourine  (tam"burcn'),  percussion  musical  in- 
strument, having  a  circular  frame  and  a  single 
drumhead,  with  metal  plates  or  jingles  in  tho  frame 
In  the  Middle  Ages  and  tho  Renaissance  it  was 
used  by  traveling  musicians  and  entertainers,  m 
the  19th  cent  it  became  a  military  band  instru- 
ment It  is  now  used  occasionally  in  tho  orchestra 
The  timbrel  of  the  Bible  was  probably  similar  to 
tho  tambourine 

Tfmbov  (tumhoP),  citv  (pop  121,285),  capital  of 
Tambov  oblast,  central  European  RSFSR  In  .t 
ric  h  agric  ultural  clistnc  t,  it  is  a  rail  junction  and  a 
manufac  tunng  center  (notably  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber, aircraft,  and  electric  motors),  and  it  has  flour 
nulls,  distilleries,  and  tobacco  plants  Founded  in 
the  17th  cent ,  it  early  became  an  important  grain 
and  wool  market 

Tamerlane  (ta'murlan)  or  Timur  (tlmoor'),  c  1336- 
1405,  Mongol  conqueror,  b  near  Samarkand  He 
is  also  called  Timur  Leng  [Timur  the  lame]  He 
was  the  son  of  a  tribal  leader,  and  he  claimed  (ap- 
parently for  the  first  tune  in  1370)  to  be  a  descend- 
ant of  Jenghiz  Khan  Tamerlane's  early  military 
career  was  spent  in  subduing  his  rivals  in  what  IH 
now  Russian  Turkistan,  and  by  1369  he  firmly  con- 
trolled the  entire  area  from  his  capital  at  SAMAR- 
KAND Campaigns  against  Persia  occupied  him 
until  1387  By  that  time  he  had  in  his  possession 
the  lands  stretching  E  from  the  Euphrates  river 
He  advanced  (1392)  across  the  Euphrates,  con- 
quered the  temtorj  between  tho  Caspian  and  the 
Black  Sea,  and  invaded  several  of  the  south  Rus- 
sian states  Tamerlane  abandoned  some  of  his 
Russian  conquests  to  return  to  Samarkand  and  in- 
vade (1398)  India  along  the  route  of  the  Indus 
river  He  took  Delhi  and  advanced  to  tho  Ganges 
river,  but  he  withdrew  with  little  addition  to  his 
domain  In  1400  Tamerlane  ravaged  Georgia  and 
proceeded  to  the  Levant,  where  he  took  Aleppo 
and  Baghdad  His  next  war  was  fought  in  Asia 
Minor  against  the  Ottoman  Turks,  and  in  1402,  at 
Angora,  he  captured  their  sultan,  Bajazet  I,  who, 
contrary  to  popular  belief,  was  well  treated 
Tamerlane  died  while  conducting  an  invasion  of 
China  His  tomb  at  Samarkand  was  long  known  to 
archaeologists,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  his  skele- 
ton, buried  in  a  deep  crypt,  was  found  Tamer- 
lane's reputation  is  that  of  a  cruel  conqueror  After 
captunng  certain  cities  he  slaughtered  thousands 
of  the  defenders  (perhaps  80,000  at  Delhi)  and 
built  pyramids  of  their  skulls  Although  a  Moslem, 
he  was  scarcely  more  merciful  to  his  coreligionists 
than  to  infidels  His  positive  achievements  were 
encouragement  of  art,  literature,  arid  science  and 
the  construction  of  vast  public  works  He  had 
little  hope  that  his  vast  conquests  would  remain 
mtac  t,  and  before  his  death  he  arranged  for  them 
to  be  divided  among  his  sons  The  TIMURIDS  are 
the  line  of  rulers  descended  from  him  Christopher 
Marlowe's  play  Tamburlame  luridly  recounts  his 
conquests  See  biography  by  Harold  Lamb  (1928) , 
J  H  Sanders,  tr ,  Tamerlane  (Eng  tr  of  late 
14th-century  Arabic  work  by  Ahmed  Ibn  Arab- 
shah,  1936) 

Tamesis    see  THAMES,  river  of  England. 

Tamil  (ta'mll),  language  of  the  Dravidian  familv 
It  is  grouped  with  Malayalam  See  LANGUAGE 
(table) 

Tammany  (ta'mun?)  After  the  Americ  an  Revolu- 
tion several  patriotic  soc  leties  sprang  up  in  America 
to  promote  various  political  causes  and  economic 
interests  It  was  in  this  period  that  Tumman\ 
soc  ictios  wore  founded  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  cities  The  Tammany  societies  took  the 
name  of  an  Indian  chief  said  to  have  welcomed 
William  Penn  and  to  have  signed  with  him  the 
Treaty  of  Shakamaxon  The  Tammany  Society  or 
Columbian  Order  of  New  York  c  ity,  the  only  Tam- 
many society  to  have  a  long  life,  was  formed  c  17hf> 
and  was  incorporated  in  1789  by  William  Moone> 
It  was  divided  into  13  tribes,  c  orrespondingto  the 
13  states,  and  its  motto  was  "Freedom  Our  Rock", 
its  ntes  and  ceremonials  were  based  on  pseudo- 
Indian  forms,  and  the  titles  of  its  officials  were  abo 
pseudo-Indian  Although  its  activities  were  at 
first  mostly  soc  ml,  ceremonial,  and  patriotic,  the 
society  gradually  became  the  principal  upholder  of 
Jeffersoman  politic  s  in  New  York  city  After  1798 
Tammany  fell  under  the  control  of  Aaron  BURR. 
While  Tammany  was  fighting  tho  political  forces  of 
De  Witt  CLINTON,  it  consolidated  its  position  in 
Now  York  c  ity  Tammany  backed  Andrew  Jack- 
son for  President  and  after  his  victories  in  1828  and 
1832  became  a  dominant  force,  fighting  for  demo- 
cratic suffrage  and  the  abolition  of  imprisonment 
for  debt  in  New  York  state  Though  it  thus  stood 
for  reforms  in  behalf  of  the  common  man,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  increasingly  controlled  by  men  of 
the  privileged  classes  The  hostility  of  mechanics 
and  workingmen  to  the  "aristocratic"  control  pro- 
moted the  splits  within  the  Democratic  party  in 
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her,  aaroaparilla,  vanilla,  beeswax,  honey,  fruits 
(especially    bananas),   vegetables,   coconuts,    and 
*~    '       '          lect  Tampico  with  the  inland 


TAMMERFORS 

New  York  city  and  state  which  were  marked  by 

the  revolt  of  the  Locorocos  and  the  contest  be-      ,__   „    „_,,    ._, 

tween  the  BAHNBUANBRS  and  the  HUNKBBB.   The  coffee    Railroads  connect 

society   meanwhile  triumphed   over  the  KNOW-  cities  Monterrey  and  San  Luis  Potosi 

NOTHING  MOVBMBMT  and  the  local  Whig  party  Tampico  hemp,  fiber  of  various  tropical  American 

alike  and  steadily  gained  strength  by  bringing  the  plants,  among  them  the  AOAVK 

immigrant  groups  into  its  fold    From  the  election  Tamworth  (t&m'wurth),  municipal  borough  (1931 

(1854)  of  Fernando  WOOD  as  mayor  of  New  York  pop  7,509,  1943  estimated  pop   11,171),  Stafford- 

dates  Tammany's  domination  of  New  York  city  shire,  England,  on  the  Warwickshire  border  at  the 

politics    Flagrant  abuses  under  tho  reign  of  Wif-  confluence  of  the  Tame  and  Anker  rivers.   It  was 

ham  M  TWEED  led  to  reforms  instituted  (1872)  by 

Samuel  J  TILDKN,  Tammany  returned  to  power 
under  John  KELLY,  and  the  "boss"  system  was 
firmly  entrenched  in  New  York  city  Corruption 
under  Richard  CBOKBR  brought  forth  new  investi- 
gations (see  PAHKHUHST,  CHAIUJJS),  and  when 
Beth  Low  became  (1901)  mayor,  Tammany  was 
eclipsed  for  a  time  Charles  MURPHY  succeeded 
Croker  as  boss  His  reign  was  interrupted  by  tho 
brief  administration  of  John  P  MITCHBL,  who,  like 
Oov.  William  SULZBH,  was  a  Democrat  but  an  op- 
ponent of  Tammany  Alfred  E  SMITH  became  __.„ „_ 

strong  enough  to  create  a  so-called  "new"  Tarn-  Tamworth,  town  (pop   1,056),  E  central  N.H..  in* 

many,  in  which  he  was  an  important  figure.    City  eluding  Chouorua  and  Tamworth  villages,  in  a 

polities,  however,  continued  corrupt,  and  uwesti-  region  of  lakes  and  mountains    There  is  a  summer 

gatious  (1930-31)  of  the  city  magistrates'  courts  theater 

completely  discredited  Tammany  Hall  and  ulti-  Tana  (ta'na)  or  Tsana  (tsa'nii),  Jake,  area  c.1,400 

mately  brought  about  tho  resignation  (1932)  of  sq.  mi.  NE  Ethiopia.    It  is  the  largest  lake  in 

Mayor  Jamea  J.  WALKER.    Tammany  suffered  a  Ethiopia,  and  it  receives  some  60  affluents.   The 

telling  defeat  in  the  election  of  1932  and  did  not  Blue  Nile  rises  from  Tana, 

regain  its  former  strength  in  succeeding  elections  Tanach  (ta'nik),  variant  of  TAANACH 

See  Guatavua  Myers.  The  Hittoryof  Tammany  Hall  tanager  (t&'nujur),  migratory  perching  bird  of  the 

(3d  ed,   1917),  M    R    Werner,   Tammany  Hall  New  World.  There  are  about  650  species  and  sub- 

£1928) ,  Gene  Fowler,  Beau  Jama*:  Tho  Life  and  species,  chiefly  tropical     Only   five  migrate  to 

""'""  North  America    Of  these  the  scailet  tanager  has 
the  widest  range  in  the  United  States    As  in  most 


JTwn«*  of  Jtmmv  Walker  (1949) 

Tftounerfort,  Finland  see  TAMPKRB 

Tammuz  (ta'muz*),  m  Babv  Ionian  religion,  young 
god  loved  by  laMTAit  She  tolled  him,  but  restored 
him  to  life  His  festival,  symbolizing  the  yearly 
death  and  rebirth  of  vegetation,  corresponds  to  the 
festivals  of  the  Phoenician  and  Greek  ADONIB  and 


burned  by  the  Danes  in  the  9th  cent  and  rebuilt  by 
.Etholflaxl  in  the  10th.  The  castle  which  she  built 
on  an  artificial  mound  now  contains  a  museum. 
The  Roman  Wat  ling  Street  passed  near  Tamworth 
The  Church  of  St.  Editha,  built  in  the  8th  cent,  and 
rebuilt  in  1345,  has  an  unusual  double  spiral  stair- 
case Thomas  Quy,  the  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital 
in  London,  built  an  alm^houae  in  1678  and  the 
town  hall  in  1701  There  is  a  statue  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  member  of  Parliament  for  Tamworth  The 
town  gives  its  name  to  a  widely  known  breed  of  hog 
originally  raised  in  the  vicinity. 


tanageru,  only  the  male  has  brilliant  plumage.  It 
is  scarlet  with  black  wings,  tail,  and  beak,  the  fe- 
male ID  olive  green  and  yellow.  Its  song  is  less 
melodious  than  that  of  the  rosy-red  summer  tana- 
ger of  the  Bouth  The  western  or  Louisiana  tanager 
is  yellow,  black,  and  red. 

Tcnagra  (t&'niigru),  ancient  town,  E  Boeotia, 
Greece.  Here  the  Athenians  were  defeated  (457 
B  C  )  by  the  Spartans  and  thoir  allies  The  city  is 
best  known  for  the  Tanagra  figurines,  del u  ate  little 

—     „ — . „  — _._, statuettes,  mostly  of  women  in  the  <ostum«s  and 

and  shipping  center  handling  packed  and  processed      attitudes  of  daily  life     These  were  made  in  pro- 
fruit  (especially  grapefruit),  lumber,  naval  stores,      fusion  in  the  Hell  "  ... 


Of  the  Phrygian  ATT  is     See  Ezek   8  14. 
Tampa  (t&m'pu),  city  (pop    108,391),  c< 
Hilisborough  co ,  W  Fla .  a  port  of  ent  „ 
magnificent  harbor  on  Tampa  Bay,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hillsboro  river    It  is  a  popular  resort,  with 
fishing  and  boating  activities,  and  a  commercial 


seat  of 
try  with  a 


phosphate  rock,  and,  notably,  cigars    The  bay  waa 


llemstic  period  and  were  sold  wide- 

.—   -«- , ,  --„ —     „  —      ly  to  other  cities  for  use  as  household  ornaments. 

probably  visited  by  Narvaea  in  1528  and  by  De    Tanals.  see  DON,  river,  and  Azov,  city 

8oto  m  1539    Fort  Brooke  was  built  in  1823  by  an    Tanaka.  Giichi,  Baron  (go-e'chft  ta'nakft)   1863- 


Japanese  general    He  IB  most  famous  as  the 

alleged  author  of  the  so-called  Tanaka  Memorial 
(1927),  purporting  to  set  forth  Japan's  plans  for 
foreign  conquest  Its  authenticity  is  open  to  ques- 
tion, though  its  contents  in  general  agree  with  Ta- 
naka's  known  views  He  was  war  minister  (1918- 
21,  1923-24)  and  backed  the  Siberian  expedition 
He  bee  ame  president  of  the  Seivukai  party  in  1926 
As  prune  minister  (1927-29)  he  pursued  a  "posi- 
tive" policy  in  China,  including  military  interven- 
tion tn  Shantung  At  home,  his  c  abitiet  suppressed 
radicals  and  manipulated  an  election,  but  failed  to 
win  a  majority  Its  downfall  was  hastened  by  ac- 
cusations of  Japanese  connivance  in  the  death  of 
Chang  Tso-Lan,  Manchurian  war  lord,  and  by  the 
charge  that  signing  the  KELLOOO-BIUAND  PACT 
"in  the  name  of  the  people"  infringed  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  emperor. 


American  force,  and  the  town  grew  up  around  it. 
It  was  taken  by  Union  forces  in  the  Civil  War 
Development  of  the  c  ity  dates  from  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  and  the  introduction  of  cigar  mak- 
ing in  the  late  1880s.  Ybor  City  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  cigar  industry  and  the  home  of  its  Spanish 
and  Cuban  workers  During  the  Spanish-American 
War,  Tampa  was  a  military  base,  troops  wore  en- 
ramped,  and  Theodore  Rooievelt  trained  his 
Rough  Riders  here  In  Plant  Park  are  the  Umv  of 
Tampa  (coeducational),  the  municipal  museum, 
De  Soto  Oak,  the  municipal  auditorium,  and  tho 
state  fairgrounds  The  Davis  Islands  are  artifi- 
cially made  The  <ity  has  a  hue  airport  Gundy 
Bridge  extends  across  Old  Tampa  Bay  to  the  Pi- 
nellas  peninsula 
Tampa  Bay,  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  W  Fla  It 

is  a  double-necked  bay,  forming  a  western  pemn-      „„ .,  , 

sula  (Pmellas),  with  St  Petersburg  at  the  tip,  and  Tananc  (ta'nuna),  river,  c  300  mi  long,  rising  in  W 
an  eastern  peninsula,  with  Port  Tampa  City  at  the  Yukon  near  the  Alaskan  border.  It  flows  NW 
tip.  The  eastern  neck  has  been  dredged  up  to  across  Alaska,  N  of  tho  Alaska  Range,  to  Fair- 
"~  banks,  whuh  m  on  Chena  Slough,  a  northern 

branch  of  the  river,  and  on  to  join  the  Yukon  at 
the  village  of  Tanana  Discovered  (r  1860)  by  Rus- 
sian traders,  it  later  became  an  important  route  to 
the  Yukon  gold  fields  Some  agriculture  has  been 
.  .,_...,  developed  in  the  valley. 

manufacturing  city  Incorporated  in  1779,  it  is  the  Tananarive  (tananareV),  city  (pop  163,079),  on 
center  of  textile  and  footwear  industries  and  has  central  Madagascar,  capital  of  Madagascar.  It  us  a 
locomotive  and  ironworks  and  pulp  nulls.  A  de-  railroad  junction  Cotton  cloth  and  cigarettes  are 
cisivo  victory  m  the  Finnish  war  of  independence  manufactured,  and  there  is  meat  canning 
was  won  here  (Apnl,  1918)  by  General  Manner-  Tanaquil  (ta'nukwtt),  wife  of  the  legendary  early 
heim  arid  the  White  fortes  over  the  Reds  king  of  Rome,  Lucius  Tarquimus  Pnscus  (see  TAB- 

QDIN).    She  was  a  prophetess,  and  it  waa  at  her 
bidding  that  he  went  to  Rome 

taobark,  any  bark  rich  in  tannin.  In  common  usage 
the  term  us  applied  to  spent  bark  from  which  most 
of  the  tannin  has  been  extracted  Spent  tanbark 


Tampa. 

Tampere  (tiim'pera),  Swed  Tammerfors  (ta'mtlr- 
J6rs*),  city  (pop  80,995),  SW  Finland,  on  the 
rapids  which  descend  60  ft  between  lakes  Nasi- 
jarvi  and  Pyhajarvi  The  use  of  water  power  in- 
stead of  coal  makes  Tampere  &  smokeless,  clean. 


Tanpico  (tampe'kd,  Span,  tampc'ko),  city  (pop. 
_      i~  r „     ihngVer, 


82,475),  Tamauhpas,  NE  Mexico    Rivahr_ 

cru*  as  Mexico's  most  important  seaport,  Tampico 
(founded  c  1654)  is  a  few  miles  inland  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  a  water-threaded  alluvial  plain 


on  the  north  bank  of  the  PANUCO  river,  which  sep-      is  used  as  a  cover  for  circus  rings  and  riding  tracks 
arates  it  from  Veracruz  state     To  avoid  inunda-      Although  sometimes  used  as  a  manure  in  hotbeds, 


tion.  part  of  the  land  has  been  raised  8  ft  above  sea 
level    The  climate  is  hot  and  humid  in  summer- 


it  is  usually  combined  with  other  manures,  since  it 
decays  slowly  and  gives  little  heat. 


and  also  in  winter  except  when  cold  winds  sweep    Tancred   (Tancred  of  Lecce)    (tang/krfd,  le'cha), 


down  the  coast  from  Texas  In  1823  SANTA  ANN, 
decreed  the  creation  of  the  town,  and  near  it  m  1829 
be  defeated  a  Spanish  army  under  Isidro  de  Barras 
Tampico  was  occupied  (1840)  in  the  Mexican  War 
by  an  American  force  under  David  Conner,  and  it 
was  taken  by  the  Frenr  h  m  1862  With  the  dis- 
covery of  oil  (c  1900)  by  English  and  American 
geologists,  rapid  expansion  and  development  of 
petroleum  industries  began,  before  Mexico  expro 


d.  1194,  king  of  Sicily  (1190-04).  illegitimate  son  of 
Roger  of  Apulia,  grandson  of  Roger  II  of  Sicily. 
Tancred'a  uncle.  William  II,  had  left  the  crown  to 
his  aunt,  CONSTANCE,  wife  of  Emperor  Henry  VI, 
but  the  Sicilian  barons  crowned  the  popular  Tan- 
cred (1 190)  Henry  made  two  unsuccessful  expedi- 
tions against  him  (1190,  1191)  and  soon  after  Tan- 
cred'B  death  deposed  Tancred 's  infant  son,  William 
III  (1194) 


pnated  foreign-owned  property,  about  one  third  of  Tancred,  d.  1112,  Crusader.  He  took  the  cross  with 
the  landowners  were  American  and  a  large  element  his  relative  BOHEMOND  I  (1096).  After  distin- 
ct the  population  waa  foreign  There  i*  consider-  gutehmg  himself  at  Nicaea,  he  struck  oat  into  Ciii- 
»bk»  export  trade  in  cattle  and  tades,  chicle,  rub-  cia  and  besieged  Tarsus,  but  waa  deprived  of  the 


city,  after  its  fall,  by  Baldwin  (BALDWIN  I  of  Jeru- 
salem) and  was  forced  to  rejoin  the  main  army.  He 
took  part  in  the  capture  of  Antioch  (1098)  and 
Jerusalem  (1099)  ana  was  for  a  short  time  prince  of 
Galilee,  with  his  capital  at  Tiberias.  While  act- 
ing aa  regent  of  Antioch  for  Bohemond  (1100- 
1103),  he  recaptured  Laodicea  and  other  towns 
and  imprisoned  RAYMOND  IV  of  Toulouse.  In 
1104,  after  the  capture  of  BALDWIN  II  of  Jerusalem 
at  Harran,  he  took  over  the  government  of  Edesfla 
and.  after  the  departure  of  Bohemond  for  the  West, 
that  of  Antioch.  He  subsequently  made  extensive 
conquests  in  Cilicia  and  N  Syria  Although  Bohe- 
mond submitted  (1108)  to  Emperor  ALBXIUS  I, 
Tancred  refused  to  surrender  hia  conquests  to  tho 
emperor  or  to  do  him  the  least  homage. 
Tandil  (tkndel'),  city  (pop.  39,084),  E  Argentina 
Founded  m  1823  tut  Fiterte  Independence,  it  wan  a 
military  outpost  against  raiding  Indians  Tandil 
is  today  an  atti  active  resort  oity  with  handsome 
plasas  and  gardens  In  the  surrounding  hills  some 
of  Argentina's  best  granite  is  quarried 
Tandy,  Jamea  Napper,  1740-1803,  Irish  rebel  Ho 
was  a  smal  1  tradesman  in  Dublin  when  he  becamo 
interested  in  politic*  He  gained  notoriety  by  his 
attacks  on  municipal  corruption  and  his  proposal 
to  boycott  EngliJh  goods  as  a  reprisal  for  tho 
restrictions  placed  on  Irish  commerce.  He  sup- 
ported the  Irish  volunteer  movement,  but  his  in- 
fluence waned  with  the  decline  of  the  movement 
He  aided  Wolfe  TOMB  in  founding  (1791)  the  Dub- 
lin bramh  of  the  United  Irish  Society.  He  was 
arrested  in  1792  for  challenging  Attorney  Genera! 
Toier,  but  was  released  When  faced  with  a  sedi- 
tion charge  in  1793,  Tandy  fled  to  Amenca  and 
then  to  France  (1798),  where  he  waa  given  a  cor- 
vette and  the  title  of  general  He  set  out  for  Ire- 
land, but  when  h«  discovered  that  the  proposed 
French  expedition  had  failed,  he  fled  to  Hamburg, 
where  he  was  arrested.  He  was  returned  to  Ireland 
(1800),  sentenced  to  execution,  but  reprieved 
through  French  influence  His  faine  la  perpetuated 
in  the  Irish  ballad  The  Weanny  of  the  Green. 
Tanegt-thima  (Mna'gii-shlimii),  island,  35  mi  lon« 
and  7  mi.  wide,  off  S  Kyushu.  Japan.  Several 
Portuguese  voyagers  to  China  landed  here  (c 
1543)  and  introduced  firearms  to  Japan. 
Taneiev,  Sergei  Ivanovich  (sylrRfi/  ovu'nuvhh 
tunya'uf),  1856-1915.  Russian  pianist  and  com- 
poser He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory 
under  Nicholas  Rubinstein  and  Tchaikov»k>, 
succeeding  Rubinstein  as  professor  of  piano  He 
later  became  professor  of  composition  and  was 
director  of  the  conservatory,  1885-89  He  com- 
posed an  opera  on *Aeschylu»'  Orestes  (1894),  two 
cantatas,  four  symphonies,  chamber  musit,  and 
songa  He  was  a  severely  intellectual,  domic  all v 
mmd«d  musician  and  wrote  several  theoretical 
works  His  uncle  Alekaandr  Sergey evich  Taneiev 
(ulylksan'dur  ayJrga'uvIch),  1850-1918,  pupil  of 
Rinmky-Koruakov,  waa  also  a  composer.  See  M.  D 
Calvocoreisi  and  Gerald  Abraham,  Matters  o/  Rut- 
nan  Mutic  (1936). 

Taney,  Roger  Brooke  (to'ue),  1777-1864,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  U  S.  Supreme  Court  (18.JO-64),  b  Cal- 
vert  co,  Md.  grad.  Dickinson  College,  1796 
Taney  was  born  of  a  wealthy  slave-owning  family 
of  tobacco  fanners.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1799  and,  a  Federalist,  served  (1799)  ono  tetm  in 
the  Maryland  houue  of  delegates.  He  temporarily 
broke  with  the  Federalist  leadership  over  tho 
party's  opposition  to  the  War  of  1812,  but  he 
gained  control  of  the  Federalists  in  Maryland  and 
in  1810  was  elected  to  a  five-year  term  in  the  state* 
senate.  Having  built  up  a  large  practice,  he  moved 
(1823)  from  Frederick  to  Baltimore  In  1824  ho 
permanently  abandoned  the  Federalists  to  support 
Andrew  Jackson  and  the  Democrats  President 
JACKSON  appointed  (1831)  Taney  to  the  post  of 
Attorney  General  m  hie  cabinet  to  assist  m  tho 
struggle  with  the  BANK  op  THK  UNITKO  STATEB 
Taney  wrote  much  of  Jackson's  message  vetoing 
(1832)  the  act  which  rechartered  the  bank,  and 
when  Louis  McLane  and  Willmm  J  DUANB  re- 
fused to  withdraw  Federal  funds  from  the  bank. 
Taney  was  appointed  (1833)  Secretary  of  tho 
Treasury  and  effected  the  withdrawal  The  Senate 
waa  incensed  and  refused  in  1833  to  ratify  Taney 'a 
nomination  tw  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  the  following  year,  somewhat  changed 
m  membership,  the  Senate  ratified  his  appointment 
as  Chief  Justice.  Conservatives,  fearing  for  the 
work  of  Tariev's  predecessor,  John  MARSHALL, 
wore  outraged  by  his  opinion  in  the  Charles  River 
Bridge  Case  (1837),  this  limited  Marshall's  ruling 
in  tho  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  CASE  that  charters  is- 
sued by  states  were  inviolable  by  holding  that  a 
state  charter  of  a  private  business  did  not  imply 
any  privileges  greater  than  those  expressly  granted. 
Taney  felt  that  the  POUCH  POWER  of  a  state  en- 
titled it  to  make  reasonable  regulatory  law*  even 
If  they  appeared  to  override  provisions  of  the  U  S. 
Constitution,'  thus,  he  held  that,  although  Con- 
gress alone  had  the  power  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce,  a  state  might  exclude  a  corporation  or- 
ganised elsewhere.  In  sustaining  ruumva  WLAVB 
LAWS,  however,  Taney  denied  to  froo  states  the 
power  of  refaaug  obedience  to  Federal  statutes 
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which  required  the  uurrender  of  escaped  slaves. 
Taney'g  support  of  the  slavery  laws  was  moat 
clearly  expressed  m  the  Dam>  SCOTT  CASH  (1857). 
Here  n©  held  that  slaves  (and  even  the  free  descend- 
ants of  slaves)  were  not  cituens  and  might  not 
sue  in  the  Federal  courts  and  that  Congress  oould 
not  forbid  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States.  Opposition  to  the  second  holding  was 
furiously  expressed  by  the  Republicans,  and  when 
Lincoln  became  President,  he  considered  Tanev  an 
archfoe  In  the  Civil  War,  Tanev,  in  vain  ruled 
against  Lincoln's  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  (see  MBRBYMAN,  tex  PAKTB)  There  was 
much  antipathy  to  Taney  at  hi*  death,  but  it  has 
gradually  been  appreciated  that  hie  contribution  to 
constitutional  law  makes  him  a  great  jurist  See 
biographies  by  B  C.  Sterner  (1022)  and  C  B 
Swiaher  (1035) ,  study  by  Charles  W  Smith  (1936) 

Tftaeycomo,  Lake  (te/neko'mo,  -kum6').  c  25  mi 
long,  8W  Mo..  8  of  Springfield  and  near  the  Ark 
line  It  18  formed  by  the  impounding  of  the  White 
River  waters  by  Forayth  Dam.  It  is  a  resort  m  the 
Ocarks. 

Taneytown  (t6'netoun),  city  (pop  1,208),  N  Md  , 
NW  of  Westminister,  settled  c  1740.  It  produces 
clothing  and  rubber  shoes 

T*«af  (tang),  dvna*ty  of  China,  which  ruled  from 
618  to  006  It  was  founded  by  Li  Yuan,  who  killed 
the  last  Bui  emperor  The  early  strength  of  the 
T'ang  was  built  directly  on  the  excellent  system  of 
communications  and  administration  established  bv 
the  8m  At  first  the  neighboring  peoples,  barbar- 
ian and  ewuBed,  were  held  in  check,  and  at  its 
height  (mid-7th  cent )  the  T'ang  occupied  or  con- 
trolled Korea,  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and  Turki- 
stan  A  tremendous  cultural  efflorescence  (which 
powerfully  influenced  Japan  and  Annam)  accom- 
panied thw  territorial  expansion  Sculpture  flour- 
ished (T'ang  horses  are  especially  noted)  and  the 
painting  (of  which  few  examples  havo  survived) 
WHS  considered  superior  In  literature  poetry  was 
the  mo«t  highly  developed  for  m ,  of  more  than  2,000 
poets  Po  Chn-i  and  Li  Po  were  perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  The  classic  H  of  Confucianism  were 
closely  studied  and  provided  the  bams  for  reform- 
ing the  system  of  civil  service  examination*.,  and 
Confucianism  was  marie  the  state  religion  Al- 
though religious  toleration  was  usually  practiced, 
foreign  cults  were  sometime*  proscribed,  and  on 
several  occasion*  Buddhist  monasteries  were  dis- 
solved The  vigor  of  the  early  T'ang  administra- 
tion emu  klv  declined,  and  bv  the  mid-8th  '  ent  c  on- 
trol  over  border  regions  was  lost,  especially  to  the 
Uigurs,  who  became  dominant  m  Mongolia  In  the 
1)th  cent  local  maladministration  became  wide- 
spread, and  revolts  broke  out  in  the  south  Follow- 
ing the  T'ang  collapse  there  was  gi  eat  disorder  until 
the  establishment  of  the  Sung  dv  nasty  See  Wood- 
bridge  Bmghani,  The  Pottndirtg  of  the  T'ang  Dy- 
nasty (1941) 

Tanga  (tfing'gu,  lang'g.i),  town  (pop  34,058),  NK 
Tanganyika,  a  port  on  the  Indian  Ocean  It  is 
connected  by  rail  with  the  agricultural  interior 
Sisal,  cotton,  and  coffee  are  exported 

Tanganyika*  (tang*gunve'ku,    tang^gan-),    United 


Nations  trust  territory  (.143,000  «q  mi  ,  pop 
c  7,000,000),  K  Africa,  on  the  Indian  Otean  It  is 
under  British  administration  The  capital  is  Dar- 


es-Salaam Tanganyika  IB  bordered  by  Kenya  and 
Uganda  on  the  north,  by  Ruanda-Urundi  on  the 
west,  and  by  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Mozambique 
on  the  south  Victoria  Nyanza,  Lake  Tanganyika, 
and  Lake  Nyasa  he  on  the  northern,  western,  and 
southern  borders  respectively  Zanaibar  is  off  the 
coast  Tanganyika  comprises  three  natural  regions 
— the  coastal  lowlands,  the  high  plateau  of  tho 
north,  rising  to  Mt  Kilimanjaro  (19,565  ft),  the 
greatest  elevation  m  Africa,  and  the  southern  high- 
lands, which  are  climatically  suited  for  white  settle- 
ment Mineral  resources  are  distributed  through- 
out the  country,  especially  in  the  area  which  is  ad- 
jacent to  Victoria  Nvanza  and  extends  to  the 
southern  border  Diamonds,  gold,  tin,  and  mica 
are  economically  moat  important  The  chief  crops 
(raised  along  the  coast  and  in  the  south)  are  sisal, 
cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  peanuts  A  railroad 
(with  a  branch  to  M<wan«a  on  Victoria  Nyansa) 
follows  the  old  caravan  route  from  Dar-es-Salaam 
to  Kigoma  on  Lake  Tanganyika  Another  railroad 
runs  from  Tanga  to  Kenya.  The  coast,  which  had 
been  previously  ruled  from  Zanubar,  was  explored 
(c.1500)  by  the  Portuguese  They  hold  it  loosely 
until  the  17th  cent  ,  when  they  were  supplanted  by 
tho  Arab  sultans  of  Muscat  ( Tnder  Arab  rule  there 
was  much  trade  m  ivory  and  slaves  German  in- 
fluence became  dominant  in  the  late  19th  cent ,  and 
in  1884  the  colony  of  German  East  Africa  was 
created  The  Germans  built  railroads  and  intro- 
duced new  crops,  notably  sisal  In  the  First  World 
War  there  was  almost  continual  military  action  m 
Tanganyika,  and  great  economic  disruption  re- 
sulted. Tanganyika  became  a  British  mandate 
under  the  League  of  Nations  in  1920,  and  m  1945 
it  WM  made  a  trust  territory  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  ruled  by  an  appointed  governor  with  the  aid 
of  an  executive  and  a  legislative  council  Most  of 
the  native*  are  Bantu,  many  of  them  Moslems  in 
religion.  The  lingua  franoa,  Swaiuti,  is  much  used. 
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Tanganyika,  Lake,  area  12,700  sq.  mi,  E  central 
Africa.  It  is  o  460  mi  long  and  at  its  maximum 
only  c  60  mi  wide  The  lake  forms  the  entire 
boundary  of  Belgian  Congo  and  Tangany  ika  It  is 
otherwise  bordered  by  Kuanda-Urundi  on  tho  east 
and  Northern  Rhodesia  on  the  south  The  lake  lies 
in  the  Great  Rift  Valley  at  an  altitude  of  c.2,500  ft 
It  is  c  4,700  ft  deep,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  the 
deepest  fresh-water  lake  in  the  world  except  for 
Lake  Baikal  Part  of  Lake  Tanganyika's  overflow 
eventually  reaches  the  Nile  The  lake  wan  dis- 
covered in  1868  by  John  Spoke  and  Sir  Richard 
Burton  David  Livingstone  and  Henry  Stanley 
explored  the  region  in  1871  Today  there  is 
steamer  service  on  the  lake,  with  the  chief  route 
between  Albertville,  Belgian  Congo,  and  Kigoma, 
Tanganyika. 

tangeto:  see  TANGERINE. 

tangerine  (tan"  jOr*n')  [from  Tangier],  small,  thin- 
skinned  variety  of  orange  (('Urns  noMu  dtlicwaa) 
Because  the  akin  can  be  remoyed  very  easily,  it  us 
said  to  belong  to  the  kid-glove  group  of  orange**, 
of  whieh  it  is  the  moat  important  member  It  has 
a  sweet,  dry  pulp  and  IH  less  hardy  than  the  orange 
The  tangelo  is  a  hybrid  obtained  by  crossing  the 
tangerine  and  the  grapefruit  It  is  of  good  flavoi , 
color,  and  sue  but  is  too  tender  to  ship  well 

Tangier  (t&njPr').  international  zone  (147  sq.  mi  , 
pop  c  160,000),  North  Africa,  on  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar  It  is  part  of  the  domain  of  the  sultan  of 
Morocco  The  Bone  is  named  for  the  ntv  of  Tan- 
gier, the  ancient  Tingis,  where  most  of  the  popula- 
tion lives  The  city  is  alinoat  wholly  without  in- 
dustry, and  most  a<  tivity  is  c  one  ent  rated  in  the 
busy  harbor  districts  The  wailed  Moorish  town 
adjoins  a  modern  European  garden  suburb  Tan- 
gier was  probably  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  It 
was  a  free  <  ity  under  the  Romans  and  the  chief 
port  and  common  lal  center  of  Morocco  until  tho 
founding  (808)  of  Fea  It  was  <  aptured  by  Portu- 
gal from  the  Arabs  in  1471  and  <  ame  under  Span- 
ish control  with  all  of  Portugal  in  1680  It  reverted 
to  Portugal  in  1040,  but  in  1662  it  wa*  transferred 
to  England  as  part  of  the  dowry  wine  h  Catherine  of 
Br<iganea  brought  to  Charles  II  Tangier  was 
iihundonnd  to  the  Moors  in  1684  and  became  a  base 
for  Barharv  pirates  In  the  mid-l9th  font  it  be- 
came the  diplomatic  center  of  Morocco  Later  it 
was  a  for  us  of  the  dispute  among  the  European 
powers  over  MOHOUCO  its  status  was  not  dehned 
until  1925,  when  the  international  zone  was  cte- 
ated  During  the  Second  World  War  the  zone  was 
incorporated  into  Spanish  Morocco  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Allies,  it  was  returned  to  international 
rule  in  Oc  t ,  1946  It  is  governed  bv  the  consuls  of 
the  major  European  countnes  constituting  the 
committee  of  control  and  bv  a  legislative  assembly 
headed  by  the  sultan's  representative  See  G  it 
Stuart,  The  International  CUy  of  Tangwr  (1931) 

Tangier  (tanjeV),  town  (pop  1,(UO),  on  Tangier 
Inland,  10  Va  ,  in  Chesapeake  Hay  near  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  UK  1915  The  island  was  dis- 
covered by  Capt  John  Smith  in  1H08  and  was  set- 
tled in  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7th  c  ent  r  mhmg  is 
the  only  industry  Isolated  from  the  main  hind,  the 
people  of  Tangier  developed  a  distinct  culture  See 
S  W  Hall,  Tanaur  Island  a  Study  of  an  Isolated 
Group  (1949) 

Tangla  (tang'la,  dang'la),  mountain  range,  c  20,000 
ft  nigh,  K  central  Tibet  It  lies  athwart  the  mam 
route  connec  ting  China  and  Tibet  and  is  c  rossed 
by  a  pass  c  15,000  ft  high  The  name  also  appears 
as  Dangla 

Tanglewood  •  see  LFNOX,  Mass. 

tango  (tang'go),  Argentine  dance,  introduced  into 
the  United  States  as  an  exhibition  dance  It  has 
had  some  vogue  as  a  ballroom  dance,  but  possibl} 
because  of  the  space  required  for  its  performance 
it  has  been  in  the  United  States  considered  im- 
practical for  general  dancing  It  is  spirited  and 
graceful  and  is  marked  by  gliding  and  sweeping 
steps,  turning  within  a  gradually  narrowing  com- 
pass The  music  ib  in  4-4  rh\  thm 

Tanhumeth  (-hu'-)  (Heb  , -comfort),  father  of  tho 
captain  Heraiah  2  Km**  25  23,  Jer  408 

Tanimh«r  I«lands  (t&nlm'bar,  tu-)  or  Tenimbar  Is- 
land* (tenlm'bar,  tu-),  group  of  about  30  inlands 
(2,172  eq  mi  ,  pop  .-$1,847),  East  Indonesia,  m  the 
Banda  Sea  NE  of  Timor,  in  the  Moluccas  The 
largest  of  the  group  is  Yamdena  (pop  16,686),  70 
mi  long  and  28  mi  wide  Chief  products  are 
copra,  tortoise  shell,  and  sago.  The  group  is  also 
called  Timorlaut  (t*Vm&rlout) 

Tanis  (t&'nls),  ancient  city,  NE  Egypt,  capital  of 
the  XXI  (Tamte)  dynasty.  It  is  possibly  to  be 
identified  with  the  Hvksoe  capital,  A  vans,  and  has 
remains  from  other  dynasties  On  the  Asian  fron- 
tier, Tan  is  was  important  in  strategy  and  com- 
merce until  threatened  inundation  by  Lake  Man- 
•ala  caused  it  to  be  abandoned  after  the  6th  cent. 
A  D  for  Tennis  The  site,  excavated  since  1940, 
has  yielded  statues  and  inscriptions  Tarns  is  the 
biblical  Zoan  (td'an).  Num  13  22,  Pa.  78,  Isa.  10, 
Eiek  3014 

Tanit  (ta'nlt),  Semitic  goddess  of  love.  She  la  re- 
lated to  Astarte. 

Tanjore  (tanjdr'),  town  (pop    68,702),  8  Madras 

•  atate,  India.  The  Brahadeswara  Temple  here,  one 
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of  the  greatest  examples  of  Dravidian  architecture, 
in  the  c  hief  monument  whu  h  survives  from  the 
Hth  cent ,  when  Tanjore  was  the  capital  oi  the 
Chola  kingdom  Long  a  center  of  craftsmanship, 
the  town  ut  noted  for  Bilks,  carpets,  jewelry,  and 
eopperware 

tank,  military,  armored  vehicle  having  caterpillar 
traction  ana  aimed  with  machine  guns,  cannon,  or 
both  It  was  first  used  in  warfare  by  the  British  at 
Flers,  on  the  Soinme,  in  Sept ,  1916  Tlie  new 
weapon  wan  not  greatly  understood,  was  u«ed  in- 
correctly, and  seemed  a  failure  It  was  not  until 
Nov  ,  1917,  that  tanks  achieved  a  major  success, 
in  an  atta<  k  near  Cambrai  In  the  final  months  of 
the  war  they  prcn  ed  a  valuable  aadefficieut  weapon 
in  the  bauds  of  the  Allies  In  the  He.ond  World 
War  the  tank  played  a  major  role  in  land  warfare 
The  tide  of  battle  on  the  Eastern  and  Western 
fronts  and  especially  in  Africa  often  Bwung  to  the 
side  with  the  best  tanks  Tanks  with  heavier  ar- 
mor, with  more  ac  curate  and  bigger  guns,  were  de- 
veloped in  a  seesaw  ra<  e  between  opposing  sides 
The  Germans  deveJoijed  a  75-ton  vehicle  mounting 
a  high-velocity  88-millimeter  gun,  the  Americans  a 
46-ton  tank  mounting  a  90-nulltineter  gun,  and  the 
Russians  were  sue  c  essful  with  a  tank  armed  with  a 
122-nulltmeter  gun  AM  bank  design  progressed, 
better  an  titan  k  weapons  were  developed  Tank  de- 
stroyers, highly  mobile,  swift,  wheeled  vehicles  car- 
rying camion  up  to  155  mm,  were  built  in  ike  United 
States,  all  combatants  developed  infantry  rocket 
weapons  and  special  armor-piercing  sheila  and  used 
plane*  armed  with  cannon  and  bombs  to  destroy 
enemy  tanks 

Tanaaim.  sec  tu  RIBS. 

Tannenterg  (tii'riunbdrk"),  Pol  Satymbark  (shtfm'- 
bark),  village,  former  East  Prussia,  SW  of  AMen- 
stein,  after  1945  m  Polish-administered  territory 
Two  important  littles  were  fought  here  In  the 
first,  fought  in  1410  between  Tannenberg  and  the 
near-by  village  of  Grunwald,  the  Polish  and  Lithu- 
anian forces  under  Ladislaus  II  (Ladislaus  Jagiello) 
defeated  the  Teutonic  Knights  and  halted  their 
eastward  expansion  The  sec  ond  and  better-known 
battle  was  fought  early  m  the  First  World  War 
(Aug  26- -JO,  1914)  Two  Russian  armies,  com- 
manded by  Samsonov  and  Rennenkampf,  had  in- 
vaded hast  Prussia  from  the  south  and  the  east, 
respectively  The  Gorman  counter  plan  was  de- 
vised by  Hindcnburg  and  his  c  luef  of  staff  Ludon- 
dorff  It  consisted  in  concentrating  against  Sam- 
sonov's  arm>.  which  was  surrounded  and  ovei- 
whelmed  More  Llxan  100,000  Russian  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  Samsonov  committed  suicide 
Reunenkampf.  whose  unwillingness  to  conie  to 
Samsonov's  aid  had  greatly  helped  the  German  vic- 
tory, was  defeated  shortly  afterward  in  the  battle 
of  the  MASURIYN  LucKt*  This  double  victory  en- 
abled Germany  to  inc  rcaae  its  forces  on  the  West- 
ern Front.  However,  the  Russian  advance  into 
East  Prussia  though  it  was  ill-fated,  had  greatly 
helped  in  relieving  German  pressure  against  the 
West  during  tho  first  critical  weeks  of  the  war  An 
impressive  monument  commemorating  the  victory 
of  Tannenberg  was  destroyed  (1946)  in  the  Second 
World  War  by  tho  advanc  ing  Russian  forces  The 
body  of  llindenburg,  who  was  buried  in  the  monu- 
ment, had  previously  been  moved  by  the  Germans 
and  la  now  at  Marburg. 

Tanner,  Henry  Ossawa,  1859-1937,  Amercaiii 
painter  of  religious  subjects,  b  Pittsburgh,  son  of 
a  bishop  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  He  studied  with  Eakins  in  Philadelphia 
and  with  J  P  Laurens  and  Benjamin  Constant  in 
Paris  Tanner  made  many  trips  to  Palestine  to  ob- 
tain background  for  his  religious  paintings  His 
work  is  naturalistic,  and  the  religious  subjects  es- 
pecially arc  rendered  with  intense  feeling  Among 
hie  paintings  are  The  Ratting  of  Laearn*  (Luxem- 
bourg Mus  ,  Paris) ,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Metro- 
politan Mus),  Christ  and  Ntcodemws  (Pa  AcacJ 
of  the  Fine  Arts) ,  Christ  at  the  HOUAV  of  Mary  and 
Martha  (Carnegie  Inst .  Pittsburgh) ,  and  Turn  Dw- 
ciples  at  the  Tomb  (\rt  Inst  ,  Chic  ago)  He  became 
a  member  of  the  National  Academy  in  1927. 

TAoahtuser  (tan'hoizur),  l.ith  cent ,  German  mm- 
nesmger  at  the  court  of  1'iederick  II,  duke  of 
Austria  His  fame  rests  not  on  his  indifferent 
poetry,  but  on  the  legends  clustered  about  his 
name  He  escaped  from  the  \  enusberg,  the  place 
of  fleshly  temptation,  with  the  help  of  Our  Lad}, 
but  was  refused  tho  papal  absolution  until  the 
miraculous  budding  of  his  staff  indicated  divine 
grace  The  most  <  clebrated  use  of  the  legend  is 
Wagner's  three-act  opera  Tannhtiuser  Swmbuine'a 
Laus  Veneru  vtu  len  the  story.  See  Sabine  Bat  iu«- 
Gould,  Curwui  Mvtha  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1906) 

tannin  and  taniuc  acid,  amorphous,  astringent  com- 
pounds, soluble  in  water  and  found  aasc mated  in 
many  pi  an  Us  The  terms  are  commonly  used  as 
synonyms  Tannm  transforms  certain  insoluble 
proteins  of  animal  tissue  into  compounds  that  re- 
sist decomposition,  it  is  therefore  used  to  convert 
amrnal  skins  into  leather  It  rea<  ts  w  ith  ferric  salts 
to  produce  blue-black  or  greenish  compounds  uaed 
in  making  inJcv  and  is  employed  also  ui  laeduuae 
(e.g  ,  as  an  astringent),  as  a  mordant  m  dyeing,  and 
as  «  means  of  clanfying  solutions  It  IB  a  couatitu- 
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ent  of  tea,  coffee,  and  walnuts  For  commercial 
use,  it  is  commonly  extracted  by  immersing  in  hot 
water  the  crushed  and  dried  tanmn-bearing  part?  of 
certain  plants  Tannin  was  formerly  extracted 
chiefly  from  oak  and  hemloc  k  bark  and  from  galls 
When  these  proved  insuffic  lent  to  supply  the  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States,  the  supply  was  augmented 
bv  using  chestnut  bark  However,  this  source  was 
curtailed  by  a  widespread  chestnut  blight,  and 
more  recently  tannin  has  been  derived  principally 
from  quebracho  wood,  mangrove  hark,  and  myro- 
halan  (a  fruit  native  to  India)  Other  souices  in- 
clude the  bark  of  certain  Australian  ac  a<  las  (known 
as  wattles),  pods  of  the  divi-divi  tree  of  tropical 
America,  and  leaves  of  certain  sumacs  Tannins 
have  also  been  synthesized,  these  are  known  as 
svntans 

tanning,  process  by  which  skins  and  hides  are  con- 
verted into  i  BATHER  Vegetable  tanning,  a  method 
requiring  more  than  a  month  even  with  modern 
machinery  and  tanning  liquors,  employs  tannic 
and,  or  tannin;  its  use  is  shown  in  Egyptian  tomb 
paintings  dating  from  3000  B  C  Mineral  tanning 
includes  tawing,  or  alum  tanning,  another  ancient 
method,  and  chrome  tanning,  the  process  most 
common  today,  based  on  the  use  of  chrome  salts 
and  requiring  only  a  few  hours  Known  as  early  as 
1856,  chrome  tanning  was  made  practical  by  Au- 
gustus Schultz  in  1884  In  oil  tanning,  or  chamois- 
ing, the  pelts  are  treated  with  fats  and  are  often 
smoked,  the  leather  is  commonl>  napped  on  both 
sides  and  is  very  absorbent  The  most  recently  de- 
veloped tanning  process  employs  artificial  agents 
(syntans)  Most  heavy  leathers,  such  as  sole 
leather,  are  vegetable  tanned,  many  light  leathers 
are  chrome  tanned  The  American  Indians  used 
the  chamois  method,  employing  the  fat,  livers,  and 
brains  of  animals  Indian-tanned  white  buckskin 
was  highly  esteemed,  especially  for  clothing,  both 
bv  Indians  and  by  colonial  pioneers  In  the  tan- 
yards  of  white  settlements  tanners  used  oak  and 
hemlock  bark,  gallriuts,  the  wood,  nuts,  and  leaves 
of  the  chestnut  tree,  and  the  leaves  of  sumac  See 
M  N  Rawson,  Handwrought  Ancestors  (1936), 
J  A  WiUon,  Modern  Practice  in  Leather  Manu- 
facture (1941) 

Tannu- Tuva,  RSI-SR  see  Tuvv  AUTONOMOUS 
OBI  AST 

tansy  (tan'ze),  perennial  herb  (Tanacetum  vulgare) 
of  the  composite  family ,  native  to  Europe  and 
commonly  naturalized  in  America  It  was  long 
cultivated  for  its  ornamental  foliage  and  clusters  of 
\ellow,  buttonhke  flowers,  it  was  much  used  in  old- 
fashioned  dishes,  such  as  tansy  cakes  and  puddings, 
which  were  eaten  in  the  spring,  espec  mlly  at  Kaster 
time,  either  in  memor>  of  the  bitter  herbs  of  the 
Jewish  Passover  or  as  a  sort  of  tome  after  the 
Lenten  season  Tansy  tea  was  formerly  a  house- 
hold medicine  and  is  still  used  as  an  anthelmmtu 
and  in  the  treatment  of  external  bruises  and  in- 
flammations 

Tanta  (tan'ta),  city  (pop  95,260),  N  Fgypt.  in  the 
Nile  delta  It  is  a  rail  and  highway  center  with 
extensive  cotton  ginning  At  Tanta  is  the  tomb  of 
the  noted  13th-century  saint,  Ahmed  el-Bedawi 
The  three  annual  festivals  at  the  tomb  attract 
many  visitors 

tantalum  (tan'tulum),  rare,  lustrous,  silvery -white 
metallic  element  (symbol -Ta,  for  physical  con- 
stants, see  ELEMENT,  table)  Because  it  has  groat 
due  tiht>,  i  e  ,  it  can  be  drawn  into  very  thin  wires, 
and  at  high  temperatures  exhibits  incandescence, 
it  was  used  in  the  filaments  of  elec  trie  -light  bulbs 
and  in  vacuum  tubes  until  tungsten  took  its  place 
Because  of  its  high  resistances  to  ands  and  to 
corrosion  and  its  malleability  ,  it  is  used  for  making 
laboratory  utensils  and  apparatus,  surgical  instru- 
ments, end  spinnerets  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  rayon  It  is  sometimes  alloyed  with  other 
metals  Its  hardness  depends  upon  its  metallurgi- 
cal treatment,  tempering  by  heating  m  air  and  the 
addition  of  silicon  harden  tho  metal  Tantalum 
occ  urn  in  tantahte,  samarskite,  and  some  other  rare 
minerals  Important  sources  are  Brazil,  Russia, 
Australia,  South  Dakota,  and  Now  Mexico  Dis- 
toyery  (1802)  of  the  element  is  credited  to  A  G 
Ekeberg 

Tantalus  (tan'tulus),  m  Greek  legend,  a  king,  son  of 
Zeus  and  father  of  Pelops  and  Niobo  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  table  and  council  of  the  gods,  but  his 
insolent  behavior  aroused  the  ire  of  Zeus,  who  con- 
demned the  offender  to  Tartarus  One  legend  say  a 
that  he  divulged  divine  secrets,  another  that  he 
served  his  son's  body  to  the  gods  In  Tartarus, 
plagued  with  thirst  and  hunger,  he  was  placed  near 
water  which  receded  and  fruit  which  vanished  at 
his  approach 

Tantum  ergo,  hymn  see  PANOE  LINGUA. 

Taoism  (tou'Tzin,  dou'~,  ta'6lzm),  philosophy  and 
religion  of  China  The  philosophical  system  chiefly 
derives  from  the  book  Tao-teh-king,  traditionally 
ascribed  to  LAO-T^E,  but  probably  written  in  tho 
mid-3d  cent  B  C  This  brief  work  is  cryptic  and 
paradoxical,  and  its  meaning  is  hard  to  elucidate, 
however,  much  of  its  doctrine  is  clarified  by  the 
later  work  of  Chuang-tze  The  Too,  in  the  broadest 
sense,  is  the  way  the  universe  functions,  the  path 
[Chinese  too -path]  which  natural  events  take  It 
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is  characterized  by  spontaneous  creativity  and  by 
regular  alternations  of  phenomena  (e  g ,  day  fol- 
lowing night)  which  proceed  without  effort  Effort- 
less action  may  be  illustrated  by  the  conduct  of 
water,  which  unresistingly  accepts  the  lowest  level 
and  yet  wears  away  the  hardest  substance  Man, 
following  the  THO,  must  abjure  all  striving  His 
ideal  state  of  being,  fully  attainable  by  mystical 
contemplation  alone,  is  freedom  from  desire  and 
from  sensory  experience,  which  is  illusion  Tho 
political  doctrines  developed  by  the  Taoists  reflect 
their  quietistic  philosophy  The  duty  of  a  ruler  is 
to  protect  his  people  from  experiencing  material 
wants  or  strong  passions  and  to  impose  a  minimum 
of  government  Tho  social  virtues  expounded  by 
CONFUC  lus  were  condemned  as  symptoms  of  ex- 
cessive government  and  disregard  of  effortless 
action  Later  Taoism  emphasised  the  techniques 
[Chinese  teh-  power)  for  realizing  the  effects  sup- 
posed to  flow  from  the  Too,  especially  long  life,  or 
even  immortality  The  search  for  the  elixir  vitar 
and  the  philosopher's  stone  led  to  much  study  of 
ALCHEMY  By  the  5th  cent  A  D  ,  Taoism  was  a 
fully  developed  religious  system  with  many  features 
adopted  from  Mahayana  BUDDHISM  It  offered 
emotional  religious  satisfactions  for  those  who 
found  the  largely  ethical  system  of  Confucianism 
inadequate  Taoism  developed  a  large  pantheon 
(probably  incorporating  many  loc  al  gods),  monastic 
orders,  and  lay  masters  In  the  8th  cent  there  was 
foiinded  a  secular  hierarchy,  headed  by  tho  T'len 
Shih  [master  of  heaven],  he  claimed  succession 
from  Chang  Tao-hn,  an  alchemist  of  tho  2d  cent 
who  was  reputed  to  have  discovered  the  drug  of 
immortality  after  receiving  magical  power  from 
Lao-tse  In  modern  China,  Taoism  is  practiced  to 
some  degree  by  most  of  tho  population  Heading 
the  commonly  worshiped  deities  is  the  Jade  Emper- 
or  Directly  under  him,  ruling  from  Mt  Tai,  is  the 
Emperor  of  the  Eastern  Mountain,  who  weighs 
merits  and  faults  and  assigns  reward  and  punish- 
ment in  this  and  future  existences  See  Richard 
Wilhelm,  tr,  Secret  of  the  Golden  Flower  (1932), 
E  8  Bonsall,  Confucianism  and  Taoism  (1934), 
Arthur  Waley,  The  Way  and  Its  Power  (1935),  Lin 
Yutang,  tr  ,  The  Wisdom  of  I^aotse  (1948) 
Taornuna  (tiiorme'nu),  town  (pop.  4,293),  E  Sicily, 
Italy,  beautifully  situated  on  a  terrace  750  ft 
above  the  Ionian  Sea,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Etna  It 
is  a  world-famous  winter  resort,  celebrated  for  its 
climate,  natural  beauties,  and  ancient  remains  It 
flourished  as  a  Greek  colony ,  then  under  the  Jto- 
mans,  and  again  under  the  Norrnaus,  but  it  de- 
clined after  the  15th  c  ent  Its  Greek  theater,  the 
second  largest  of  Sicily ,  was  rebuilt  by  the  Romans 
Important  remains  arc  extant,  as  arc  those  of  a, 
smaller  theater,  of  Roman  baths,  and  of  water  res- 
ervoirs There  are  also  several  c  hurches  and  fine 
medieval  palaces  Tho  Convent  of  San  Domenito, 
with  its  cloister,  is  now  n  fashionable  hotel 
Taos  (tous),  village  (pop  965,  alt  c  7,000  ft),  co 
seat  of  Taos  co  ,  N  N  Mex  ,  between  tho  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Sangrc  dc  Cnsto  Mtb  ,  me  1934 
It  was  founded  in  the  early  17th  cent  by  Span- 
iards, and  its  official  name  is  Don  Fernando  do 
Taos  For  many  years  Taos  was  an  important 
Indian  and  Spanish  trade  c  enter  It  was  tho  center 
of  the  Pueblo  revolt  (1680)  and  of  an  anti-American 
revolt  (J847)  Situated  in  a  region  of  great  beauty 
and  variety,  it  developed  as  an  art  colony  (princi- 
pally aftei  1898)  and  attrac  ted  many  painters  and 
writers,  notably  I)  II  Lawrence  Today  there  are 
artists'  organisations  and  galleries  and  the  Harwood 
Foundation  (gallon  ,  studios,  and  sc  hool,  owned  by 
theUmv  of  New  Mexic  o)  Other  places  of  mteiest 
are  Kit  Carson's  house  (where  he  lived,  1858-66) 
and  the  town  plaza  Taos  is  headquarters  for 
Carson  National  forest  Just  south  is  the  adobe 
farming  village  of  Ram  hos  cle  Taos  (pop  c  1,050), 
with  the  fine  old  St  I-  ram  IB  of  Assisi  Mission  (pres- 
ent building  dating  from  177J)  Just  N  of  Don 
Fernando  do  Taos  is  the  noted  Taos  pueblo  or  San 
Ger6mmo  do  Taos  See  Blanche  C  Grant,  When 
Old  Trails  Were  Ntw  (1934),  Mabel  Dodge  Luhan, 
Taos  and  Its  Artists  (1947) 

Taos  (tous),  Noith  American  Indian  pueblo,  N  N 
Mex  ,  on  a  branch  of  the  Rio  Grande  arid  55  mi 
NE  of  Santa  ie  The  921  inhabitants  are  Pueblo 
Indians  of  the  Tanoan  linguistic  family  In  the 
early  17th  cent,  it  became  the  seat  of  the  Spanish 
mission  of  San  GercSmmo,  but  in  the  Pueblo  revolt 
of  1680  the  Indians  destroyed  the  mission  A 
second  revolt  occurred  in  1847,  when  the  Indians, 
incited  by  the  Mexicans,  killed  Gov  Charles  Bent. 
Today  the  Indians  farm  gram  and  raise  livestock 
Their  ceremonies  include  the  corn  dance  and  the 
sundown  dance 

Tapachula  (tapuchoo'lu),  town  (pop.  15,187),  Chia- 
pas, 8  Mexico,  just  west  of  the  Guatemalan  border 
On  a  coastal  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Chiapas  high- 
lands, Tapachula  is  the  commercial  center  of  a 
coffeegrowmg  region  and  has  a  hot,  sultry  climate 
This  frontier  town  is  linked  by  rail  and  air  to  the 
northern  cities  and  to  the  capitals  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. It  is  on  one  of  the  projected  routes  of  the  IN- 
TEH-AMERICAN  HIGHWAY. 
tapa  doth:  see  BARK  CLOTH. 
Tapajos  (tapazhdsh'),  river  formed  at  the  border  of 


Mato  Qrosso,  Para,  and  Amazon  states,  N  Braail, 
by  the  confluence  of  two  large  headstreams  which 
rise  in  central  Mato  Grosso.  It  flows  c  500  mi. 
NNE  across  W  Para  into  the  Amazon  at  Santarem. 
Navigation  is  possible  in  its  lower  course,  where  it 
passes  several  rubber  plantations 
tap  dancing,  exhibition  dance,  performed  in  light 
shoes  with  metal  plates  attached  to  the  toes  and 
heels  It  evolved  from  step  and  clog  dancing,  and 
its  effect  is  similar  to  the  sound  of  castanets  Among 
the  c  elebrated  U  S  tap  dancers  Fred  Astaire  and 
Bill  Robinson  may  be  named  as  outstanding 
tapestry,  hand-woven  fabric  of  plain  weave  made 
without  shuttle  or  drawboy,  the  design  of  weft 
threads  being  threaded  into  the  warp  with  fingers 
or  a  bobbin  The  name  has  been  extended  to  cover 
a  variety  of  heavy  materials,  such  as  mutation 
tapestries  woven  on  Jacquard  looms,  tapestry  car- 
pets, and  upholstery  and  drapery  stuffs  True  tap- 
estries include  various  primitive  textiles  woven  on 
the  rudest  of  early  looms,  as  well  as  the  famous  pic  - 
tonal  hangings  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Antique  speci- 
mens include  a  few  surviving  from  Egypt  of  1500 
B  C.  and  Coptic  tapestries  mado  from  the  4th  to 
8th  cent  A  D.  On  the  American  continent  Peru 
produc  ed  beautiful  specimens,  some  of  which  date 
back  to  the  pre-Columbian  era  Ancient  Chinese 
tapestries,  k'o  ssu,  were  made  of  light,  thin  silks, 
often  interwoven  with  gold  thread  Beautiful 
specimens  of  both  early  and  late  k'o  a«u  are  pre- 
served Allusions  m  early  Greek  poetry  and  paint- 
ings on  Greek  vases  show  that  tapestry  weaving 
was  an  important  household  industry  The  history 
of  tapestry  weaving  is  continuous  In  the  6th  cent 
and  the  centuries  immediately  following,  monas- 
teries and  convents  were  the  centers  Woolen 
tapestries  appeared  early  in  Europe  A  few  frag- 
ments woven  in  this  material  in  the  10th  or  llth 
cent  aie  still  preserved,  they  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Church  of  St  Gereon,  Cologne,  and  are  now  in 
Lyons,  Franco,  and  m  the  Victoria  and  All»ert 
Museum,  London  Tho  design,  large  circular  me- 
dallions enclosing  a  winged  griffin  attacking  a 
human-faced  bull,  is  Byzantine  It  was  derived 
from  Sassaman  silks  and  translated  with  some 
crudities  of  drawing  into  a  woolen  tapestry,  prob- 
ably woven  in  Germany  The  cathedral  at  Hal- 
berstadt  has  some  tapestries  of  the  12th  cent  The 
famous  set  (14th  cent )  of  the  Apocalypse  was 
woven  in  Pans  on  the  looms  of  Nicolas  Bataillo 
and  is  owned  by  the  cathedral  of  \ngcrs,  Nor- 
mandy Vt  Vrras,  early  in  the  14th  cent  ,  tho  first 
great  French  weaving  was  done,  m  wool  Soon 
Brussels  rose  to  prominence  and  remained  impor- 
tant through  tho  17th  cent  ,  until  the  rise  of  the 
GOBELINS  works  *at  Paris  By  the  15th  cent 
tapestry  weaving  had  reached  a  high  degree  of 
perfec  tion,  and  from  this  century  date  many  great 
Gothic  sets  ric  h  with  gold  thread  A  hue  specimen 
is  tho  Burywul'Mii  Sncramfnts  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  A  late  15th-century  example  of  a 
\ercluro  background  is  tho  Lady  and  the  Unicorn 
set  of  the  Cluny  Museum,  Paris  An  example  of 
the  Renaissance  period  is  tho  widely  proclaimed 
set,  the  Acts  of  the  \postles,  from  the  cartoons  of 
Raphael  The  design  has  become  pictorial  and  is 
framed  by  wide  borders  with  arabesques,  gro- 
tesques, and  balcony  and  garden  scenes  Fine 
weaving  was  done  at  Benuvais  in  the  mid-17th 
cent  Weavers  at  Aubusson,  Franco,  began  m  the 
16th  cont  to  make  an  inferior  textile  which  was 
gradually  improved  The  baroque  style  dominated 
the  17th  cent  when,  under  the  influence  of  Rubens, 
many  tapestries  portrayed  figures  of  heioic  HIZO 
and  had  wide  borders  of  heavy,  twisted  columns 
The  rococo  and  classic  al  styles  appeared  in  the  18th 
cent  Fuie  examples  were  woven  from  the  cartoons 
of  Francois  Boucher,  who  worked  both  for  tho 
Beauvais  and  the  Golwlms  looms  The  Flute 
Player,  signed  and  dated  1755  by  Boucher,  one  of  a 
series  of  six  tapestries,  hangs  m  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art  In  England  muc  h  tapestry, 
known  as  Arras,  yvas  used  befoie  any  was  manu- 
factured there  In  the  16th  cent  William  Sheldon 
set  up  works  in  Warwickshire  An  establishment 
in  imitation  of  the  Gobelins  was  opened  ut  Mort- 
lake  in  1619  and  employed  Flemish  weavers  In 
1881  William  Morris  began  weaving  at  Merton, 
Burne-Jones  designed  soino  of  the  series  In  1893 
tapestry  looms  were  set  up  in  New  York  city,  but 
were  soon  moved  to  Williamsbndge  (now  in  New 
Yoi  k  city)  Another  tapestry  works  is  situated  at 
Edgewater,  N  J  Some  interesting  20th-century 
tapestries  are  woven  in  France  from  cat  toons  by 
Rouault,  Braque,  and  Picasso  The  most  impor- 
tant public  collections  in  the  United  States  are 
those  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  in  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  Both  high-  and 
low-warp  work  (haute-iisse  and  batse-lmsc)  were 
used  in  the  14th  cent.  In  a  high-warp  loom  the 
threads  are  stretched  vertically  in  front  of  the 
weaver,  and  the  lutes  or  loops  which  raise  the 
alternate  threads  to  make  the  shed  are  lifted  by 
hand;  in  low-warp  work,  the  warp  threads  arc 
horizontal,  and  the  liases  are  moved  by  means  of  a 
foot  treadle  The  strong  warp  threads  of  wool  or 
linen  may  vary  from  10  to  30  in  an  inch,  but  are 
ordinarily  less  than  20.  The  soft,  full  weft  threads  of 
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wool,  Bilk,  or  metal  entirely  cover  the  warp,  which 
remains  apparent  in  the  form  of  ribs  In  true  tapes- 
try, the  front  and  back  surfaces  are  alike,  except  that 
portions  of  the  design  of  the  same  color  are  con- 
nected by  a  loose  thread  that  is  left  hanging  at  the 
back  Tho  different  colors  of  the  design,  being 
worked  in  separately  in  blocks  or  patches,  leave 
little  slits  between,  which  are  afterward  sewn  up 
All  are  woven  with  the  back  to  the  weaver,  who 
sees  nothing  of  his  work  until  it  is  finished,  unless 
he  uses  a  mirror  to  reflect  it  A  CARTOON  or  paint- 
ing on  linen  or  paper,  often  by  a  noted  artist,  is 
provided  for  the  weaver  to  copy  Themes  for 
medieval  hangings  wore  drawn  from  ancient  leg- 
ends, mythology,  history,  religion,  chivalry,  and 
sport  The  so-called  B  \YEUX  TAPBBTRY  was  ac- 
tually embroidered  See  G  L  Hunter,  Practical 
Rook  of  Tapestry  (1925),  W  G  Thomson,  A.  His- 
tory of  Tapestry  (2d  ed  ,  1931),  Phyllis  Ackerman, 
Tapestry,  the  Mirror  of  Civilization  (1933) 

tapeworm,  parasite  belonging  to  a  class  (Cestoda)  of 
flat  worms  A  number  of  species  live  during  one 
btage  of  their  life  tvtle  in  the  muscle  tissue  of 
various  mammals  and  fish,  and  when  such  tissue  is 
eaten  without  having  been  properly  cooked,  the 
parasites  enter  the  human  digestive  tract  There 
they  develop  into  the  adult  form,  consisting  typi- 
(  allv  of  a  head  region  by  whu  h  it  becomes  attached 
to  the  intestinal  wall  of  the  host  and  a  body  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  segments  containing  reproduc- 
tive organs  The  tapeworm  absorbs  its  nourish- 
ment from  the  host  and  often  grows  to  a  length  of 
ruanv  feet  Sometimes  the  parasite  ratines  digestive 
disturbances,  anemia,  and  malnutrition  Among 
those  that  most  commonly  infest  man  are  Taenw, 
Holium,  found  chiefly  in  the  must  leu  of  tho  pig,  T 
saginata,  which  occurs  in  tho  muscles  of  cattle, 
and  Bothnocephalus  lotus,  a  parasite  of  fpesh-water 
fish  (especially  pike)  which  is  most  prevalent 
among  humans  in  the  Orient  In  addition  to 
thorough  cooking  of  the  food,  proper  inspection  of 
meats  is  essential  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tape- 
worms 

Taphath  (ta'fath),  Solomon's  daughter  who  married 
one  of  his  officers  1  Kings  4  11 

tapioca  (t&peo'ku),  wideh  used  starchy  food,  ob- 
tained by  heating  the  root  of  the  bitter  CASHVVA 
Tapioca  is  sold  in  flake,  pellet,  or  flour  form  and  as 
the  fine-gramed  pearl  tapioc  a  When  cooked  it  be- 
(onies  transparent  and  increases  in  size  It  is  used 
to  thif  ken  puddings  and  soups 

tapir  (ta'pur),  nocturnal,  herbivorous  ungulate  ani- 
mal of  the  jungles  of  Central  and  South  America 
and  SE  Asia  The  South  Ameruan  tapir  is  dark 
brown,  and  the  tapir  of  SIC  Asia  is  bla«  k  and  white, 
the  animals  have  a  tint  k  skin  and  a  long,  flexible 
-nout  The  adult  is  about  3  ft  high  and  6  or  8  ft 
long  It  seldom  travels  far  from  water  and  plunges 
in  when  pursued  Its  flesh  is  palatable 

Tappahannock  (tapuhVnuk),  town  (pop  783),  E 
\  a  ,  on  the  Rappahannoek  and  NE  of  Kuhmond, 
tounded  ll>80,  me  1914  Among  its  interesting  old 
InuldmgH  is  the  courthouse  of  Essex  to 

Tappan,  Arthur  (tft'pun),  1780- 1865,  American  abo- 
htionist,  b  Northampton,  Mass  He  made  a  for- 
tune in  the  dry-goods  business  in  New  York  city 
and  with  his  brother  and  partner  Lewis  Tappan 
gave  generously  of  time  and  money  to  various 
unities,  especiallv  to  the  antislaverv  movement 
He  ( ontnbuted  to  the  establishment  of  Kenyon  and 
Oberlui  t  olleges  m  Ohio,  was  elected  (183.1)  the  first 
president  of  the  Amenc  an  Anti-Slaver>  So<  lety, 
and,  after  splitting  with  \\illiam  Lloyd  Garrison, 
helped  organize  (1840)  and  became  president  of 
the  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Societv 
See  G  II  Barnes,  Ttu  Antislavery  Impulse,  J83O- 
1844  (1933) 

Tappan,  Lewis,  1788-1873,  American  abohtiomst, 
b  Northampton,  Mass  He  became  a  partner  in 
his  brother  Arthur's  New  York  mercantile  house  in 
1828  and  in  1841  founded  the  first  agenc  y  for  rating 
<  ommercial  credit  m  the  United  States  Lewis  held 
important  offices  in  several  antislavery  societies 
and  was  a  delegate  to  the  World  Anti-Slavery  Con- 
vention in  London  m  1843  He  retired  from  busi- 
ness in  1849  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  hu- 
manitarian work,  mostly  for  the  Negro  He  wrote 
a  biography  of  his  brother  (1870)  See  C  W 
Bow  en,  Arthur  and  Lewis  Tappan  (1883),  G  H 
Barnes,  The  Antislavery  Impulse,  183O-1844  (1933) 

Tappan  (tapan',  tft'p&n),  unincorporated  residential 
village  (pop.  1,249),  SE  N  Y  ,  near  the  N  J  ImeSW 
of  Nyack  The  De  Wint  Mansion,  Washington's 
headquarters  in  1780  and  1783,  is  here  John 
Andre,  British  spy,  was  tried  and  hanged  at  Tappan 

Tappan  Zee  (ta'ptin  aft'),  a  widening  of  the  Hudson, 
c  10  mi  long,  SE  N  Y  ,  between  Croton  Point  and 
Irvington  It  is  from  2  to  3  mi  wide  between  Ny- 
ack and  Tarry  town.  Early  Dutch  settlers  gave  it 
its  name 

Tappuah  (tapO'u).  1  Son  of  Hebron  and  eponym  of 
BETH-TAPPUAH.  1  Chron  2  43  9  Border  town  of 
Manasseh,  probably  c  5  mi  NW  of  Shiloh  Joshua 
108,  17.8.  En-tappuah  Joshua  17.7  3  Unidenti- 
fied town,  perhaps  the  same  aa  Beth-tappuah  or  aa 
I.  Joshua  12  17  See  also  TIPHSAH. 

Taprobane:  see  CEYLON 

Tar,  river  rising  in  N  North  Carolina  and  flowing 


1943 

217  mi  SE  to  Pamhro  Sound.  Below  Washington, 
N  C  ,  it  is  called  the  Pamlico 

tar   seo  TAR  AND  PITCH 

Tara  (tft'ru),  Irish  Teamhair  Breach,  agricultural 
village,  Co  Meath,  Ireland,  SE  of  Navan  and  NW 
of  Dublin.  The  Hill  of  Tara  (501  ft  high)  was 
from  very  ancient  times  until  the  6th  cent  the  seat 
of  Irish  kings,  there  are  earthworks,  and  a  statue 
of  St  Patrick,  who  preached  hero,  is  supposed  to 
mark  the  location  of  the  LTA  FAIL,  CORONATION 
STONE  of  the  ancient  high  kings  There  are  six 
raths,  the  largest  of  which  is  850  ft  in  diameter. 
The  hill  was  the  scene  of  a  defeat  of  the  Danes  in 
980  and  of  the  Irish  insurgents  in  1798,  and  m  the 
19th  cent  it  was  a  rallying  place  of  political  fac- 
tions Seo  It  A  S  Matahster,  Tara,  a  Pagan 
Sanctuary  of  Ancient  Ireland  ( 1 9  J 1 ) 

Tarah  (ta'nl),  uri  located  desert  resting  place  Num. 
3327 

Taralah  (ta'nllu,  tura'Iu),  unidentified  town,  N  of 
Jerusalem  Joshua  18  27 

tar  and  pitch,  viscous,  blat  k  or  near  black  substances 
obtained  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal, 
wood,  petroleum,  peat,  and  certain  other  materials 
The  heating  or  partial  burning  of  wood  to  make 
charcoal  yields  tar  as  a  bv-product,  and  is  an  an- 
cient method  for  the  production  of  both  tar  and 
pitch  Coal  tar  is  a  residue  m  the  manufacture  of 
coal  gas  and  coke  Continued  application  of  heat 
after  tar  has  accumulated  serves  to  separate  it  into 
several  materials,  one  of  which  is  pitch  The  terms 
tar  and  pitch  are  loosely  applied  to  the  many  vari- 
eties of  the  two  substances,  sometimes  intert  hange- 
ahlv  For  example,  asphalt,  whu  h  IH  naturally  oc- 
curring pit(h,  is  called  mineral  tar  and  mineral 
pitch  Tar  is  more  or  less  fluid  depending  upon  its 
origin  and  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  exposed 
Pitch  tends  to  be  more  solid  When  ships  were 
made  of  wood,  tar  had  numerous  uses,  and  an 
available  supplv  of  tar  was  an  important  factor  in 
maritime  growth  It  made  vessels  watertight  and 
protet  ted  their  rope  from  deterioration  All  but 
small  quantities  of  the  tar  produced  now  is  frac- 
tionod  to  give  naphtha,  creosote,  <arbohc  oil,  and 
other  equally  important  crude  produt  ts  Among 
the  substances  produced  by  refining  the  various 
crude  materials  are  benzol,  toluol,  <  arbolic  acid, 
cresol,  and  phenol  Tar  from  pine  wood  is  used  in 
making  soap  and  medu  mal  preparations  Pitch  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  roofing  paper,  as  a 
lubricant,  in  varnishes,  and  as  a  binder  for  coal 
dust  in  the  making  of  briquettes  used  as  fuel 

tarantella  (taruntevlu),  Neapolitan  folk  dame  which 
first  appeared  in  Taranto,  Italy,  in  the  17th  cent 
It  had  rapid  0-8  meter  with  an  increasing  tempo 
and  was  thought  to  cure  tho  bite  of  the  tarantula, 
which  supposedlv  caused  the  disease  tarantism 
Chopin,  Liszt,  Wol>er,  and  others  used  the  dance 
in  the  form  of  a  perpetuum  mobile 

Taranto  (turiln'to,  Ital  ta'ranto),  Latin  Tarcntum 
city  (pop  103,306),  capital  of  lomo  prov  ,  Apulia, 
S  Italy,  on  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  an  arm  of  the 
Ionian  Sea  It  is,  after  La  Spezia,  the  chief  military 
port  of  Italv  and  an  important  agricultural,  corn- 
men  ial,  and  hshmg  center  A  town  of  MACJNA 
GRAECIA,  it  was  powerful  enough  to  resist  the 
Romans  until  272  B  C  Destroyed  bv  the  Arabs 
(A  D  927),  Taranto  was  rebuilt  by  the  Bv  zantmes 
As  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  it  was  strongly 
fortified  and  held  as  a  principality  bv  various  lords 
There  are  a  cathedral  (llth  cent  ,  restored),  a 
Byzantine  castle  restored  in  1480,  and  a  museum  of 
antiquities 

tarantula  (tiiran'ehtilu,  -tuhl),  a  wolf  spider,  Lycosa 
tarantula,  of  Italy  It  is  also  a  name  for  some  Asiat- 
ic spiders  and  for  various  spec  ics  of  large,  dark, 
hairy  spiders  of  the  family  Avu  ularndae  found  in 
the  warm  parts  of  the  Americas  Some  of  tho 
largest,  which  are  found  in  South  America,  have 
bodies  from  2  to  3H  m  long  Taiantulas  eat 
insects  but  occasionally  the  larger  ones  capture 
small  birds  Their  venom  paralyzes  their  prey  but 
is  seldom  senouslv  harmful  to  man  The  closely 
related  traj>-door  spider  makes  a  cylindrical  burrow 
lined  with  silk  and  covered  bv  a  hinged  lid  Taran- 
tula is  the  genus  name  of  certain  tailless  whip 
scorpions 

Tarascan  (tura'skun,  tura'~,  tara'-),  Indian  people 
of  Miehoacan,  Mexico  Their  language  comprises 
its  own  linguistic  stock  Although  little  is  known 
of  their  ancient  history,  they  had  developed  a 
fairly  high  civilization  by  the  time  the  Spanish 
arrived  The  Aztec  were  unable  to  conquer  the 
Tarascan  warriors,  and  the  Spanish  had  difficulty 
in  subjugating  them.  On  the  shore  of  Lake  PATZ- 
CUARO  was  their  capital  and  chief  stronghold, 
Tzmtzuntian  (tscntsoontsan')  [place  of  the  hum- 
mingbirds] In  the  chapel  of  the  present  village  of 
Tzintzuntzan  is  Titian's  Entombment,  presented  to 
the  Tarascan  by  the  emperor  of  Spain  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  loyalty  Peculiar  to  their  culture  were 
T-shaped  tombs,  rising  in  terraces  and  faced  with 
stone  slabs  without  mortar  When  the  Spanish  ar- 
rived, the  Tarascan  were  skilled  m  weaving  and 
famous  for  their  feathered  mosaics  made  from 
hummingbird  plumage  The  Tarascan  still  are 
noted  for  weaving,  embroidery,  and  especially 
lacquer  ware,  and  their  music  has  had  an  important 
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influence  on  folk  song  Agriculture  and  fishing  are 
the  chief  means  of  livelihood 

Taratcon  (tarasktV),  town  (pop    4,919),  Bouches- 

du-Rhdne  dept ,  SE  Frame,  m  Provence,  on  the 

Rhone  Now  chiefly  an  agricultural  market,  it  was 
(15th  cent )  the  residence  of  Good  King  RBN&.  It 
has  preserved  its  medieval  castle  and  the  partly 
Romanesque,  partly  Gothic  Church  of  St  Martha 
(damaged  in  the  Second  World  War).  Tarascon 
has  been  immortalized  by  Alphonso  DAUDBT  m  his 
Tartann  de  Tarascon 

Tarawa  (ttira'wu,  ta'ruwa),  atoll  (7  7  sq  mi  ,  pop 
3,582),  central  Pacific,  one  of  the  N  Gilbert  Islands, 
capital  of  the  British  colony  of  the  Gilbert  and 
Ellue  Islands  Tarawa  is  a  port  of  entry  and  tho 
commercial  tenter  of  the  group,  exporting  copra 
and  pearl  shell  It  is  the  site  of  a  government  hos- 
pital and  a  leper  station.  An  air  field  is  on  the 
southwestern  islet  of  Betio  During  the  Second 
World  War  the  colony  headquarters  were  moved 
here  from  O<  ean  Island  Tarawa  was  oct  upied 
(De<  ,  1941)  by  the  Japanese  and  fell  (Nov  ,  1943) 
after  hard  and  bloody  fighting  to  U  S  marines  who 
landed  on  Betio  beach 

Tarawera  Mountain  (ta'rawa'ru),  volcanic  peak, 
c.l, 000  ft  high,  on  N  central  North  Island,  New 
Zealand,  m  the  Hot  Springs  District  Its  eruption 
m  1886  destroyed  Lake  Rotomahana,  which  con- 
tained unusual  sinter  terraces 

Tarbagatai  (tiirbagatl') ,  mountain  range,  central 
Asia,  on  the  border  of  the  Kazakh  SSR  and  Smki- 
ang  prov  ,  Chum  It  rises  to  9.500  ft 

Tarbell,  Edmund  Charles,  1862-1938,  American 
figure  arid  landscape  painter,  b  West  Groton, 
Mass  ,  studied  at  the  Sc  hoot  of  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  with  Boulanger  and  Le- 
febvre  in  Pans  He  taught  (1889-1912)  at  the 
museum  school  in  Boston  and  was  pnnctpal  (1918- 
26)  of  the  Corcoran  School  of  Art,  Washington. 
D  C  He  adopted  an  impressionist  technique  ami 
acquired  many  subtleties  in  the  handling  of  light 
and  color  and  a  facile  rendering  of  textures  His 
work  includes  Girl  Reading  and  others  (Mus  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston) ,  Josephine  and  Merci&  (Corco- 
ran Gall  ) ,  and  Golden  Screen  (Pa  Acad  of  the 
Fine  Arts)  He  is  also  represented  in  the  museums 
of  Cine  innati,  St  Louis,  Buffalo,  N  Y ,  and 
Worcester,  Mass  Tarbell  became  a  member  of 
tho  National  Academy  of  Design  m  1906 

Tarbell,  Ida  Minerva,  1857-1944,  American  author, 
b  Erie  co  ,  Pa  ,  grad  \llegheny  College  (B  A  , 
1880,  M  A  ,  1883)  She  is  remembered  for  her  in- 
vestigations of  industry  published  in  AfcClure's, 
some  of  which  were  collected  m  her  History  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  (2  vols  ,  1904)  She  also 
wrote  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (2  vols,  1900), 
other  books  on  Lincoln,  and  biographies  of  Elbert 
H  Gary  (1925)  and  Owen  D  Young  (1932)  Her 
economic  studies  culminated  in  The  Nationalizing 
of  Business,  187S-1898  (1936)  See  her  auto- 
biography, All  in  the  Day's  Work  (1939) 

Tarbert  (tAr'burt) ,  isthmus  at  tho  north  end  of  Kin- 
tyre  peninsula,  ArgvUslurc,  Scotland,  between  the 
inlets  West  Lot  h  TarU-rt  and  East  Loch  Tarbert 
A  fishing  village  t  ailed  Tarbert  is  on  the  east  inlet 

Tarbes  (tarb),  cit>  (i»op  42,778),  capital  of  Hauteb- 
Pyr6n6es  dept  ,  SW  France,  on  the  Adour,  the  his- 
toric capital  of  the  Gascon  countship  of  Bigorre 
Of  Gallo-Rornan  origin,  Tarbes  became  an  episcopal 
see  in  the  6th  cent  Its  cathedral  (1  lth-13th  cent ) 
is  largely  Romanesque  It  is  now  an  important 
tourist  center  for  voyages  to  tho  Pyrenees  Th£o- 
phile  Gautier  and  Marshal  Foch  were  born  here 

Tarboro  (tar'buru),  town  (pop  7,148),  co  seat  of 
Edgecombe  co  ,  E  N  C  ,  E  of  Rocky  Mount  and  on 
the  Tar  river,  hud  out  1760  It  is  the  trade  and 
processing  center  for  an  area  producing  cotton,  to- 
bat  co,  peanuts,  and  t  orn 

Tarde,  Gabriel  de  (gibreeT  du  turd'),  1843-1904, 
French  sociologist  <md  cnminologist  During  his 
jears  of  public  seivice  as  a  magistrate,  ho  became 
interested  in  tho  psvthosocial  bases  of  crime  In 
Penal  Philosophy  (1890,  Eng  tr  .  1912)  and  other 
eurl>  works  ho  criticized  Lomhroso  Later  he 
formulated  a  geneial  social  theory,  distinguishing 
between  inventive  and  imitative  persons  Tfu 
Laws  of  Imitation  (1890,  Eng  tr  .  1903)  is  his  best- 
known  book 

Tardteu,  Andr6  (adra'  tardyu'),  1876-1945,  French 
statesman  and  journalist  He  became  (1905)  chief 
political  editor  of  the  Trmps,  entered  the  chamber 
of  deputies  in  1914,  was  minister  of  the  liberated 
regions  (ALsace  and  Lorraine)  in  1919-20,  and  as 
French  plenipotentiary  at  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference (1919)  took  an  important  part  in  elaborat- 
ing the  Treaty  of  Versailles  Between  1920  and 
1934  he  held  several  cabinet  posts  and  was  twice 
premier  (1929-30,  1932),  during  his  second  term  as 
premiei  he  also  was  foreign  minister  \  conserva- 
tive and  a  nationalist,  Tardieu  championed  the 
French  demand  for  security  from  Gorman  aggres- 
sion, thus  helpuig  to  wreck  the  DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE  of  1932  He  resigned  as  deputy  in 
1936  and  agitated  for  vigorous  action  against 
German  aggression,  for  rearmament,  and  for  u 
strong  government  Though  Tardieu  never  was  in 
office  long,  he  was  a  great  power  behind  the  scenes 
and  greatly  influenced  the  policies  of  the  rightist 
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partw*  Ho  was  ill  from  1039  until  ms  death.  In 
his  numerous  political  writings  Tardieu  displayed 
an  aoute  intelligence,  his  conservatism  was  dynamic 
rather  than  complacent 

tare  (tar),  uaine  popularly  applied  to  several  speei«a 
of  VETCH,  especially  to  common  vetch,  Vicia  satwa 
The  tare  of  the  Scriptures,  a  weed  of  grainfields,  is 
thought  to  have  been  darnel  (see  RYE  GRABS). 
T«re«  (ture'u),  variant  of  TAHKEA. 
Tcrentum,  Italy,  see  TARANTO 
Tarentum    (turen'tum)  ,   industrial   borough   (pop 
9,846),  SW  Pa  ,  on  tho  Allegheny  river  and  NE  of 
Pittsburgh;  laid  out  1820,  me   1842    Its  manufac- 
tures include  metal  products,  wood  products,  and 
wrapping  paper    Coal  is  mined  here. 
Targcvw*  (tur'gdvesh'te1),  town  (pop   20,038),  8 
central  Rumania,  in  Wahwhia,  NW  of  Bucharest 
It  is  a  commercial  center  and  has  industries  includ- 
ing otl  refining,  distilling,  and  flour  milling.    The 
capital  of  Walachia  from  1383  to  1608,  it  has  a  re- 
markable 16th-century  cathedral  with  nine  towers, 
a>  14th-century  palace,  and  a  15th-century  monas- 
tery (now  a  military  school) 

Targul-Mures  (tur'Rot>l-m6o're»h)  or  Targu-Mures 
(tur'g<&-),  Hung  Maro*  Vdadrhely  (mo'rosh  va'- 
sharhfi*),  city  (pop  47,043),  central  Rumania,  in 
Transylvania,  on  the  Mures  river.  It  is  an  agri- 
f  ultural-proceasiag  center  and  has  an  oil  refinery 
Dating  from  the  12th  tent  ,  the  city  is  an  old  cul- 
tural center  Here  in  1704  tram  is  II  Rakocsy  was 
proclaimed  "ruling  prince"  of  Hungary  Moat  of 
Targul-Mureg  wus  rebuilt  after  a  great  fire  in  1876 
It  has  retained  its  17th-century  citadel,  several  old 
churches,  and  the  baroque  mansions  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Teleki  and  the  Banffy  families,  mag- 
nates of  Hungary.  The  Telekiana  library,  founded 
in  the  13th  cent  ,  has  valuable  manuscripts,  and 
the  imposing  modern  "cultural  palace"  contains  an 
art  gallery,  an  ethnographic  museum,  a  library,  and 
a  conservatory  of  music  From  1040  to  1945 
Targul-Mures  was  reunited  to  Hungary. 

Targun  (tftr'gum)  [Aramaic,  "translation),  Aramaic 
paraphrase  of  the  Old  Testament  When  Aramaic 
replaced  the  Hebrew  tongue  among  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  and  Babylon,  interpreters  were  called  to 
translate  and  explain  the  scriptural  passages  which 
were  read  aloud  during  synagogue  services  These 
oral  Aram  an  paraphrases  wore,  in  the  course  of 
time,  put  down  in  writing  under  the  name  Targum 
One  of  the  best-known  Targums  extant  is  the 
Targum  Onkelos  The  Targum  is  printed  in  the 
margin  of  corresponding  parts  of  the  Bible 

Tirgu-Mures,  Rumania   nee  TAHOUL-MDRBS 

Tarlfa  (tar«'fa),  <itv  (pop.  6,362),  Cadiz  prov  ,  S 
Spam,  in  Andalusia,  a  fortined  seaport  on  tho 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  It  is  the  southernmost  city  of 
the  European  mainland  It  is  named  after  the 
Berber  leader  Tank,  who  took  tho  place  in  71  1 

tariff,  system  of  customs  duties  on  exports  or  im- 
ports, but  usually  on  imports  The  purpose  of  a 
tariff  may  be  to  provide  revenue,  or  it  may  be 
levied  for  the  protection  of  domestic  industries 
against  foreign  competition  Protective  tariffs  are 
opposed  by  advocates  of  free  trade  See  also  FREJS 
TRADE  and  PROTECTION  See  F  W  Taussig.  Tariff 
History  of  the  Untied  Statet  (8th  ed  ,  1931),  li  A 
Hodgson,  An  Introduction  to  International  Trade 
and  Tariffs  (1032),  A  R  Upgren  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreement*  (1937) 

Tariff  Commission,  United  States,  created  (1916) 
by  act  of  the  U  S  Congress,  The  Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber  Tariff  Act  of  1922  empowered  the  commis- 
sion to  suggest  to  the  President  auch  adjustments 
of  tariff  rates—  within  a  range  of  50  percent  up- 
ward or  downward—  as  its  investigations  might 
prove  to  be  desirable.  The  Hawley-Hmoot  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  provided  for  a  reorganization  of  the 
U  S  Tariff  Commission  and  reinvested  it  substan- 
tially with  all  its  previous  powers  The  U  S  Tariff 
Commission,  consisting  of  aix  members  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  for 
terms  of  six  years,  was  given  additional  responsi- 
bilities by  New  Deal  legislation  and  played  a 
cardinal  role  in  the  advising  on  tariff  legislation 
after  the  passage  (1934)  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  An  executive  order  of  President  Harry  S 
Truman  provided  (1949)  tho  commission  with 
further  fum  tions  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram of  reciprocal  trade  agreements 

Ttrija  (tare'ha),  city  (estimated  pop  18,500),  cap- 
ital of  Tarija  dept  ,  S  Bolivia  Founded  in  1574, 
Tarija  (altitude  c  6,300  ft  )  is  in  a  fertile  valley  m 
the  eastern  watershed  of  the  Andes  not  far  from 
the  oil  fields  of  the  Chaco  Lack  of  communication 
has  retarded  commercial  growth,,  but  the  rich  soil 
and  moderate  climate  have  made  Tarija  famous  for 
vineyards  and  orchards  (olives,  pears,  peaches,  and 


),  fl  711,  Berber  leader  of  the  Moslem 
invaders  of  Spam  When  the  heirs  of  the  Visi- 
gotmc  king,  Witiaa,  asked  the  African  Moors  for 
help  against  the  usurper  RODERICK,  Tank  crossed 
(711)  from  Af  nca  to  Gibraltar  (originally  named  for 
him,  in  Arabic,  Jebel-al-Tank,  ie.,  Tarlk's  moun- 
tain) Tank  defeated  Roderick  in  the  same  year  in 
the  battle  of  Guadalete,  but  instead  of  restoring 
Witieu'M  heirs,  he  sent  for  reinforcements  from 
Africa  and  conquered  most  of  the  Iberian  Penin- 
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wula  within  a  few  years.  Thus  began  the  Moorish 
domination  of  Spam,  which  was  not  fully  ended 
until  1492 

Tftiim  (d(ir£m'),  Mandarin  Ta-t/eu,  river,  c.  1,300 
nu  long,  Sinkiang  prov.,  China.  The  Tarim  on  its 
easterly  course  receives  many  streams  which  rise  in 
the  Tion  Shan,  principally  the  Kashgar.  The 
Tarim  is  often  intermittent,  and  it  terminates  in 
marshes  near  Lob  Nor 

Tarkington.  Booth  (Newton  Booth  Tarkington), 
1809-1946,  Ameru  an  novelist  and  dramatist,  b.  In- 
dianapolis, educated  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
and  at  Purdue  and  Princeton  universities  His  first 
successful  novel,  The  Gentleman  from  Indiana 
(1899),  is  typical  of  his  cheerful,  realistic  stories  of 
Middle  Western  life  Others  are  Thf  Conquest  of 
Canaan  (1905),  Alice  Adams  (1921;  Pulitser  Prise, 
1922),  Thf,  Plutocrat  (1927),  and  the  trilogy  Growth 
(1927),  made  up  of  The  Turmoti  (1915),  The  Mag- 
nificent Amberton*  (1918,  Puhtier  Pn»e,  1919),  and 
The  Midland fr  ( 1923)  His  amusing  stories  of  boy- 
hood and  adolescence  include  Penrod  (1914),  Pen- 
rod  and  Sam  (1916),  Seventeen  (1910),  Gentle  Julia 
(1922),  and  Little  Owe  (1934)  He  dramatised 
many  of  his  novels,  among  them  Afomneur  Beaxt- 
cair«  (novel,  1900.  play,  1901),  and  wrote  other 
plays,  suoh  as  The  Man  from,  Home  (with  Harry 
Leon  Wilson,  1908),  and  Clarence  (1921)  See  his 
reminiscences,  The  World  Does  Move  (1928),  and 
Your  Amiable  Uncle  Letter*  to  Hi*  Nephew  (1949) , 
biography  by  A.  D  Dickinson  (1926) 
Tarkio  (tar'keo),  city  (pop.  2,114),  extreme  NW 
Mo.,  on  the  Turkio  river  and  NW  of  St  Joseph,  in 
the  Corn  Belt,  laid  out  1880.  It  is  the  seat  of  Tar- 
kio  College  (United  Presbyterian,  coeducational, 
1883). 

Tarleton  Sir  Btnastre  (ba'nustur  tarl'tun),  1754- 
1833,  British  army  officer  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution, educated  at  Oxford.  He  arrived  (1775)  in 
America  with  Cornwalhs  and  was  a  member  of  the 
patrol  that  captured  Gen.  Charles  Leo  at  Basking 
Ridge,  NJ.  He  served  with  William  Howe  at 
Brandywme,  German  town,  and  Philadelphia  Tarle- 
ton went  to  Carolina,  formed  a  mixed  force  of  cav- 
alry and  infantry  and  distinguished  himself  at 
Charleston  and  in  the  CAROLINA  CAMPAIGN  before 
he  was  overwhelmed  by  Darnel  Morgan  at  Cow- 
pens  After  the  battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse,  he 
retreated  into  Virginia  and  was  a<  tiv  e  in  the  York- 
town  campaign  Tarleton  returned  (1782)  to  Eng- 
land and  served  (1790-1806,  1807-12)  in  Parlia- 
ment He  was  the  author  of  A  History  of  the  Cam- 
paigns of  1780  and  1781  in  the  Southern  Provinces 
of  North  America  (1787) 

Tarlton,  Richard,  d  1588,  English  actor  and  wit 
One  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  playeis,  he  achieved  an 
immense  reputation  foi  lus  jents,  jigs,  and  doggerel 
Tarlton' 9  Jest*  (pub  1592?-1611?)  is  a  collection  of 
anecdotes  attributed  to  him  He  is  believed  to  bo 
the  Yonck  of  Hamlet 

Tarn  (tarn),  department  (2,232  sq  nu  ,  pop. 
298,117),  S  France,  in  LANOUEDOC,  traversed  by 
the  Tani  river  Albi  is  the  capital 
Tarn,  river,  233  mi  long,  S  I' ranee,  m  Languedoc. 
It  flows  SW  from  the  Cevennes  mts  past  Albi  and 
Montaubau  and  is  joined  by  the  Aveyron  before 
emptying  into  the  Garonne 

Tarn-et-Garonne  (tarn'-a-gftr6n'),  department 
(1,440  sq  mi  ,  pop  Ib7,b04),  SW  France,  in 
Guienne  and  Languedoo.  MONTAOBAN  is  tho 
capital 

Tarnopol  (tarno'p61),  Rus  Ternopol  (tyfrnd'pul), 
city  (1931  pop  45,831).  capital  of  Ternopol  oblast, 
W  Ukraine,  on  the  Seret  river  Founded  in  1540 
and  once  fortified,  it  de<  lined  after  it  passed  (1772) 
to  Austria  Here  the  Russians  resisted  the  Aus- 
trian offensive  of  1915.  Tarnopol  reverted  to  Po- 
land m  1919  but  was  ceded  to  the  USSR  in  1945. 
The  <  ity  w  a  farm  trade  center 
Tarnow,  Pol  Tarnow  (tur'noof),  «ty  (pop.  33,108), 
8  Poland,  E  of  Cracow  Dating  from  the  12th  cent., 
Tarnow  IB  noted  for  ita  partly  medieval  character 
and  for  its  cathedral  (built  c  1400).  From  1772  to 
1919  Tarnow  was  under  Austrian  rule  Chiefly  a 
trade  center,  it  also  has  chemical,  clothing,  and 
food  industries 

Tarnowskie  Gory,  Pol  Tarnowakie  Gory  (tknidf- 
skySg&o'rl),  formerly  Pol.  T&r*otince  (tdrnove/tse), 
Ger.  Tamowit*  (tar'novrts),  town  (pop  18,427), 
Silesia  prov  ,  SW  Poland,  16  mi.  N  of  Katowice  It 
manufactures  mainly  metal  products  It  passed 
from  Germany  to  Poland  in  1921. 
two  (ta'ro,  ta'r&),  general  name  for  several  coarse, 
perennial  herbs  (genus  Colocoeta)  of  the  arum  fam- 
ily. Certain  «peciea  are  known  also  as  cocco. 
DABHftBur,  eddo,  and  elephant's-oar.  Taro  is  related 
to  the  ouladium,  and  some  forme,  especially  ele- 
phaat's-ear,  are  mistaken  for  caladmma.  The  plant 
has  heart-shaped  or  arrow-shaped  leaves,  often 
brilliantly  colored,  the  flowers  are  borne  on  spa- 
dic«s  almost  enclosed  by  epathwu  The  plant  is 
probably  native  to  the  Pacific  islands,  but  is  cul- 
tivated m  many  tropical  and  subtropical  region*. 
It  was  introduced  in  the  &  United  States  M  an 
ornamental  and  for  its  edible  pootstocks  and  its 
sprouts,  which  are  eaten  like  asparagus.  The  root- 
blocks  are  a  major  food  «a*  many  Pacific  islands  aad 
in  parts  of  the  Fair  East.  The  flesh,  white  or  rari- 


ourfy  tinted,  is  suggestive  of  the  potato  and  has  an 
easily  aostraUatedstaroh.  The  cooked  tuber  IH 
served  as  a  vegetable  or  »  pudding  or  is  made  into 
flour.  It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  POI,  formerly 
a  staple  food  of  the  Hawanana. 
tarpan  (tar'pan)  or  Przhevalsky's  horse  (purzhlval'- 
skds),  wild  horse  of  central  Asia,  the  only  extant 
wild  horse  that  is  not  descended  from  tame  horses. 
Pr*hewtltky'»  horte  is  a  translation  of  the  scientific 
name,  given  m  honor  of  the  Russian  explorer  The 
tarpan  is  found  over  a  large  steppe  region  in  herds 
of  five  or  more,  each  herd  led  by  a  stallion.  It  IH 
smaller  than  rnottt  of  the  domestic  horses  and  w  dun 
in  color,  with  brown  mane  and  tail  The  mane  is 
short  and  erect.  The  head  is  large,  with  a  bulging 
forehead  Many  zoological  gardens  have  tarpans 
They  breed  freelv  in  captivity,  and  oolts  have  been 
tamed  The  tarpan  resembles  horses  m  cave  pu  - 
tures  of  the  Paleolithic  period. 
Tsrpeis  (tarpS'vu),  in  Roman  legend,  a  Roman 
woman  who  betrayed  her  city  to  the  Sabines  for 
what  they  wore  on  their  left  arms  (their  gold  brace- 
lets). As  they  entered  they  crushed  her  under  a 
mound  of  shields,  which  they  also  wore  on  their 
left  arms.  The  TarpeLsn  rock  at  Rome,  from  which 
criminals  were  thrown  to  death,  bears  her  name 
Tarpeutes  (tar'pollts),  people  of  Samaria  Esra  4  9. 
tarpon  (tar'pon),  large  herringlike  game  fish  moat 
abundant  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ana  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  but  known  to  range  from  Long  Island  to  Bra- 
zil and  to  the  went  coast  of  Africa  It  sometimes 
enters  rivers  The  covering  of  large,  sdvery  scales 
gives  it  the  name  silver  king  Swift  and  strong,  it 
tirelessly  pursues  the  shoals  of  hsh  on  which  it 
feeds  It  is  usually  from  6  to  8  ft.  m  length  and 
averages  about  GO  Ib  but  may  reach  300  Ib  Its 
fighting  power  mokes  it  a  favorite  with  anglers. 
The  scales  are  sometimes  used  in  ornament. 
Tarpon  Springs,  resort  city  (pop  3,402),  W  Fla  ,  on 
the  Gulf  coast  NW  of  Tampa,  near  the  rnouth  of 
the  Anclote,  founded  1882.  It  is  one  of  the  largent 
sponge  centers  m  the  world  Greek  fishermen  take 
out  trie  sponging  fleet,  and  colorful  Greek  religious 
festivals  draw  many  visitors.  George  Inness,  with 
his  son,  lived  here  for  a  time. 

Tarqoin  (tar'kwm)  (probably  from  Etruscan, »loid], 
in  Roman  tradition,  an  Etruscan  farailv  which 
ruled  Rome  Their  story  is  mostly  legendary, 
though  there  is  a  coie  of  historic  fact.  It  is  naid  thai 
Demaratus,  a  Corinthian  merchant,  settled  at 
Tarqumu,  Ktrurut,  where  he  married  an  Etruscan 
woman.  He  had  two  aoiia,  Lucumo  and  Arum* 
Lucumo,  urged  by  his  wife,  Tanaquil,  a  prophetonw, 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  citizen,  being 
called  later  Lucius  Tarquinms  Priscus  (ItVahus 
tarkwm'eus  pria'Rus)  His  ability  and  patriotism 
were  so  signal  that  he  wat*  made  king  (616  B  C  )  to 
succeed  Ancus  Murciun  He  made  Rome  the  lord  of 
Latium  and  subdued  the  Sabines  He  laid  out  tho 
Circus  MaxunuH,  built  the  great  sewers  and  the 
Forum,  and  held  the  first  games  Tarqum's  eldest 
daughter  mnrriocl  Hervius  Tulhus,  his  second 
married  Marrun  Brutus  After  a  splendid  reign  of 
38  years  Tarquin  was  murdered  by  Ancus  Mart  iui* 
sons,  and  the  throne  passed  through  the  influence 
of  Tanaquil  to  Kervius  Tullius,  whose  daughter* 
had  married  Lucius  Tarquiruus  Superbus  (Tarquin 
the  Proud)  (supur'bus)  and  Aruns,  sons  of  Turquin 
Priscus  After  Servius  Tullius  had  reigned  44 
years,  Tarquin  the  Proud  murdered  hurt  and  Housed 
the  throne  He  became  a  despot  and  tyrant  aixl 
repealed  all  democratic  legislation  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  war  and  made  Rome  the  ruler  of  central 
Italy  W  of  the  Apennines  In  tho  vault-*  of  the 
Capitol  he  placed  the  sacred  books  he  had  bought 
in  Sicily  Tarquin  the  Proud  made  his  family 
generally  hated  bv  his  cruelty,  whu  h  extended  to 
murdering  has  nephew,  Marc  us  Brutus,  son  of  the 
Marcus  Brutus  who  had  married  Tarquin  PTIBCUB' 
daughter  Tarqumia  The  elder  Brutus  had  two 
more  children,  Lwnis  Brutus  and  LUCRECB  Lu- 
crece  was  married  to  Tarquioius  CoUaturas  (k61ff- 
utl'nus),  grandson  of  Atoms,  brother  of  Tarquin 
Priscus.  Coflatiuus  and  his  wife  lived  quietly  an 
Collatia,  a  town  near  Tibur,  and  were  in  done 
bonds  of  friendship  with  the  Brutus  family.  When 
Tarquin  the  Proud 's  son  Sextus  Tarquinlus  out- 
raged Lucrece  and  his  victim  stabbed  herself,  her 
husband  and  the  Brutus  family  raised  a  rebellion, 
and  Tarquin  lost  tuts  throne  (510  B  C  ).  Collating 
and  Lucms  Brutus  became  consuls,  but  Collatimw 
soon  resigned  and  went  to  live  at  Lavmium  m  hon- 
orable retirement  The  rest  of  the  Tarqums  did  not 
lose  hope  of  regaining  the  throne,  and  two  great 
attempts  were  made  to  replace  them  on  it,  that  of 
LABS  POHSENA  of  Clusmra  and  the  fatal  expedi- 
tion ending  at  Lake  REWI.LUS  These  details  of 
the  history  of  the  Tarqums  are  very  famous,  but 
they  are  certainly  un  historical.  The  truth  w 
probably  that  the  Tarqums  are  a  popular  recollec- 
tion of  the  Etruscan  overlords  whom  Rome  oer- 
bamJy  had  m  the  8th,  7th,  and  6th  cent.  B  C., 
who  made  the  villages  of  the  seven  hills  into  one 
city-state,  the  mistress  of  Latium,  and  who  started 
Rome  on  the  journey  to  p-eatnsas. 
Tarquinli  (tarkwf'nap,  sacseat  Etruscan  city,  con- 
tra! Italy,  NW  of  Rome.  It  was  the  head  of  the 
Etruscan  League,  was  defeated  m  wars  with  Romo 
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in  the  4th  cent  B.C.,  and  later  lost  its  independ- 
ence. The  town  continued  to  exist  far  into  the 
Christian  era,  was  sacked  by  the  Arabs,  and  was 
after  the  9th  cent  replaced  by  near-by  Corneto, 
which  is  now  called  Tarqumia  and  has  a  museum 
with  Etruscan  antiquities  Much  knowledge  of 
Etruscan  life  has  been  gleaned  from  tho  paintings 
in  the  necropolis  of  Tarquinu 
tarragon  (tar  og6n) ,  perennial  aromatic  Old  World 
herb](Artetttwa  draeunculus) ,  related  to  wormwood 
and  sagebrush.  It  has  long  boon  cultivated  in 
Europe  for  the  leaves,  used  for  flavoring  vinegar, 
salads,  sauces,  soups,  and  pickles  An  essential  oil, 
sometimes  called  estragon,  is  Occasionally  used  m 
perfume  Tarragon  raiely  produces  good  seed  and 
is  usually  propagated  by  division  or  cuttings. 
Tarragona  (taragd'na),  city  (pop  33,708),  capital  of 
Tarragona  prov.,  NE  Spam,  in  Catalonia,  a  Medi- 
terranean port  It  is  an  archiepiHcopal  see  and  a 
commercial  center  with  a  large  wine  export.  An 
Iberian  town,  ancient  Tarraco  was  captured  (218 
B.C.)  by  the  Romans  in  the  Second  Punic  War, 
and  it  was  fortified  by  them  against  Carthage 
Augustus  made  it  the  capital  of  the  vast  Spanish 
province  of  Tarraconensis.  It  became  a  flourishing 
commercial  center,  among  the  important  Roman 
remains  are  ruins  of  its  ancient  walls  and  a  well- 
preserved  aqueduct  Having  fallen  to  the  Visigoths 
(5th  cent )  and  to  the  Moors  (8th  cent ),  it  was 
recovered  (1089)  for  Christian  Spam  by  the  count 
of  Barcelona,  but  it  declined  when  its  trade  was 
captured  by  Barcelona  and  Valencia.  Tarragona 
was  sacked  (1811)  bv  the  French  in  the  Peninsular 
War  The  construction  of  a  modern  port  gave  it 
new  importance  Besides  its  Roman  ruins,  Tarra- 
gona has  remnants  of  pro-Roman  walla.  The  im- 
posing Romanesque-Gothic  cathedral  has  one  of 
tho  finest  cloisters  (13th  cent )  in  Spain  Near  the 
cathedral  are  the  archwpiHcopal  palace  and  the 
archaeological  museum  The  Carthusian  monks 
expelled  (1903)  from  the  Grande  Chartreuse  in 
France  settled  hero  and  continue  to  produce  their 
famous  liqueur 

Tarrant  (ta'runt)  or  Tarrant  City,  city  (pop  6,833), 
N  central  Ala  ,  near  Birmingham 

Tarrytown  (tfi'retoun),  residential  village  (pop 
0,874),  SE  N  Y  ,  m  Wewtchester  co  ,  on  tho  east 
bank  of  tho  Hudson  and  N  of  New  York  city,  set- 
tled in  the  17th  cent  by  Dutc  h,  me  1870  There  is 
an  automobile  assembly  plant  here  Mary  mount 
College  (Catholn  ,  for  women,  1918)  !s  m  the  vil- 
lage Washington  Irvmg's  home  is  at  adjoining 
IRVING-TON,  and  Castle  Philips©  (see  PHILIPSH 
MANOK)  is  at  North  Tarr>to\vn 

Tarshish  (tur'shlsh)  1  Epouym  of  a  country  dis- 
tant from  Palestine  It  is  1 1  adit  ion  al  to  identify 
the  country  Taruhiuh  with  Spam,  especially  with 
tho  region  and  city  of  Tartessus,  a  Phoenician  set- 
tlement of  S  Spam  Gen  10  4,  1  Chron  1  7,  Ps 
487,  Jonah  13  Tharshish  •  1  Kmg»  2218  2 
Counneloi  of  Ahasuerus.  Esther,  1  14 

tarsia,  see  INTAHHIA. 

tarsier.  see  LKMUR 

Tarsus  (tar'sus),  citv  (pop,  28,829),  SK  Turkey,  in 
Cihcia,  NE  of  Mersm,  on  tho  Tarsus  (anc  Cydnus) 
river  and  near  tho  Mediterranean  Anc  iont  Tarsus 
wan  the  capital  of  Ciluia  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant cities  in  Asia  Minor  It  was  called  "no 
mean  citv"  b>  Saul,  who  later  became  tho  apostle 
Paul  and  who  wan  born  there  It  reached  the 
height  of  itb  prosperity  and  culture  under  Roman 
rule  Rums  remain  of  its  ancient  greatness  Mod- 
ern Tarsus  is  mainly  an  agricultural  center.  Cop- 
per, zinc,  chromium,  and  coal  are  mined  111  the 
region 

Tartagha,  Niccolo  (n6k-kdl6'iUrta'lya),  c.1500-1577, 
Italian  engineer  and  mathematician  Although 
largely  self-educated,  ho  taught  at  Verona,  Brescia, 
and  Venice  He  studied  fortific  ations,  the  raising 
of  sunken  ships,  and  the  curves  of  projectiles.  A 
pioneer  in  applying  mathematics  to  artillery,  he 
recorded  his  results  in  Delia  nova  scientist  (1537) 
He  developed  a  solution  for  cubic  equations  which 
Gerommo  Cardano  (with  his  pupil  Ludovico  Fer- 
rari) completed  and  published  in  his  Ara  mogna 
(1545),  thereby  precipitating  a  bitter  dispute, 
Tartaglia  published  his  version  as  Quesiti  et  mven- 
ztont  dwerte  (1546).  He  wrote  also  a  treatise  on 
pure  and  applied  mathematics,  General  traUato  di 
numen  et  muure  (6  parts,  1556-60)  and  made 
Italian  translations  of  works  of  Euclid  and  Archi- 
medes. 

Tartak  Oar'tak),  heathen  god    2  Kings  17  31. 

Tartan  (tar 'tan),  official  title  of  two  Assyrians  sent 
to  Hesekiah  by  Sennacherib  and  Sargon.  2  Kings 
18.17,  Isa.  20.1. 

tartan:  see  PLAID. 

tartar  (tar'tur)  or  argol  (ar'gul),  impure  acid  potas- 
sium tartrate  deposited  a*  a  crust  in  vessels  con- 
taining fermented  wine  When  purified,  it  forms 
white  crystals  and  is  known  as  CREAM  OF  TARTAR. 
Tartar  is  the  chief  source  of  tartario  acid,  from 
which  ROCHKLLE  SALT  is  obtained 

tartar  •mstto>  white  crystalline  salt,  soluble  m  water, 
chemically  a  compound  of  potassium,  antimony, 
oxygen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen,  It  is  prepared  by 
the  interaction  of  an  antimony  oxide  and  a  solution 
of  cream  of  tartar  (potassium  bjtartrate)  It  is 
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used  in  medicine  as  an  "emetic,  as  an  expecto- 
rant, and  as  a  diaphoretic.  It  is  widely  used  in  dye- 
ing and  calico  printing  as  a  mordant. 

Tartars:  see  TATARS 

Tartarus:  see  HULL 

Tartary:  see  TATARS. 

Tarunf,  Giuseppe  (joosep'pft  tarto'nc),  1692-1770, 
Italian  vtohnist,  the  greatest  violin  master  of  his 
day  In  1728  he  founded  at  Padua  a  school  of  vio- 
lin playing  which  became  known  throughout  Eu- 
rope. He  altered  the  shape  of  the  bow,  revised 
bowing  technique,  and  discovered  the  difference 
tone  (see  TONE)  which  became  a  means  of  securing 
just  intonation  He  wrote  a  number  of  theoretical 
works  and  composed  many  violin  concertos,  trios, 
and  sonatas,  among  which  The  Devil's  Trill,  sup- 
posedly played  to  him  by  the  devil  m  a  dieam,  is 
the  most  famous 

Tsrtu  (tftr'too),  Ger  and  Swed  Dor-pat  (ddr'pat), 
city  ( 1934  pop  58,876, 1«47  estimated  pop  7 1,000) , 
E  Estonia  In  Estonia  it  is  second  in  aiae  only  to 
Tallinn  and  w  the  seat  of  a  famous  university 
founder!  in  1632  by  Gustavus  II  of  Sweden  as  well 
as  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  center  of  an 
agricultural  region.  The  city  was  founded  (1030) 
as  Yuryev  by  Yaroslav  I  of  Kiev  Named  Dorpat 
after  its  capture  (1224)  by  the  Livoman  Knights,  it 
developed  as  a  leading  trade  center  and  joined 
(14th  cent )  the  Hanaeatic  League  After  the  dis- 
solution (1561)  of  the  Livoman  Order,  the  citv  was 
contested  by  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Poland  Gus- 
tavus  II  secured  its  formal  cession  (1629)  at  the 
end  of  his  war  with  Poland  In  the  Northern  War 
it  was  captured  (1704)  by  Peter  I,  and  in  1721 
Sweden  formally  ceded  it  to  Russia  Ite  original 
name,  Yuryev,  was  revived  in  1893  only  to  be 
changed  (1918)  to  Tartu  when  Estonia  became  in- 
dependent In  the  Second  World  War.  Tartu  was 
occupied  (1941-44)  by  the  Germans  A  handsome 
city,  Tartu  is  built  around  a  hill  topped  by  an  old 
fortified  castle  and  a  restored  ISth-centurj  cathe- 
dral (the  wte  of  the  present  university  library) 
Most  of  the  rest  of  Tartu  dates  from  the  18th  and 
19th  cent 

Taschereau.  Size's*  Alexandre  (elsaar'  dlfiksft'drti 
tashuro'),  1820-98,  Canadian  prelate,  cardinal  of 
the  Roman  Church,  b  Quebec  prov  He  was  edu- 
cated at  th«  Quebec  BOinmary  and  ordained  a  priest 
in  1842.  He  served  the  Quebec  wemmarv  for  nearly 
30  years,  first  as  professor,  then  as  direc  tor,  and 
finally  <is  superior  In  1871  ho  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Quebec,  in  1886  he  was  created  cardinal, 
th«  first  Canadian  to  receive  this  honor 

Taschereau,  Sir  Henn  Elzear  (are'),  1836-1911, 
Canadian  jurist,  b  Quebec  prov  ,  educated  at  the 
Quebec  seminary,  nephew  of  blacar  Alexandra 
Cardinal  Tascheioau  He  waa  in  the  Canadian 
legislative  assembly  (1861-67)  and  later  became  a 
judge  of  the  Quebec  superior  <ourt  (1871)  and  a 
judge  of  the  Supieme  Court  of  Canada  (1878)  He 
waa  chief  justice  ( 1902-b)  He  was  created  knight 
(1902)  and  made  a  member  of  (he  pnvv  council 
(1904)  He  wrote  eeveral  Ixjoka  on  Canadian  law 
His  cousin,  Sir  Henn  Thomas  Taschereau  (torna'). 
1841-1909,  was  also  a  jurist  He  waa  a  judge  of 
the  supeiior  court  of  Quebec  ( 1878  1007),  and  chief 
justice  of  King's  Bench  m  Quebeu  (1907-9)  Ho 
was  created  knight  in  1908  Sir  Henri  Thomas 
Tawheroau's  brother,  Louis  Alexandre  Taschereau 
(Iwe'),  1867-,  waa  minister  of  public  works  and 
labor  m  the  province  of  Quebec  (1907-19),  attorney 
general  (1919-20),  and  prime  minister  of  the 
province  (1920-36) 

Tascosa  (tasko'su),  ghost  town,  extreme  N  Texas, 
on  the  Canadian  river  Founded  as  a  bheep  camp 
in  the  1870s,  it  was  in  the  '80s  a  "six-gun"  town  of 
cowboys,  saloonkeepers,  prostitutes,  and  despera- 
does See  John  L  McCaity,  Mavcnck  Town  (1946) 

Tashkent  (tashkfot',  tash-,  Rus  tushkycnt'),  city 
(1926  pop.  323,613,  1939  pop  586,005),  capital  of 
Uzbek  SSR  and  of  Tashkent  oblaat,  in  the  Tash- 
kent oasis  and  on  the  Trans-Caspian  RR.  The 
largest  and  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  central  Asia, 
it  has  a  large  cotton  textile  industry ,  food-procoas- 
ing  plants,  and  many  light  manufactures  It  is  tho 
seat  of  the  Central  Asian  state  university,  of  sev- 
eral professional  and  trade  schools,  and  of  the  Uz- 
bek Academy  of  Sciences,  and  it  hag  fine  libraries, 
museums,  and  theaters  Pounded  in  tho  7th  cent , 
Tashkent  was  under  Arabic  rule  until  the  12th 
cent.,  when  it  passed  to  the  shahs  of  KHOKB./M  A 
flourishing  commerual  con  tor  on  tho  historic  trade 
route  from  Samarkand  to  Peking,  it  was  conquered 
(13th  cent )  by  Jenghiz  Khan  and  (1361)  by  Tam- 
erlane It  passed  to  the  khans  of  KOKAND  after 
the  breakup  of  the  Tunurid  empire,  foil  (1865)  to 
Russian  troops  under  TCHBKNAIKV,  and  became 
the  capital  of  Russian  Turkistan.  It  was  (1918-24) 
the  capital  of  the  former  Turkistan  AS8R  and  re- 
placed (1931)  Samarkand  as  capital  of  the  Uzbek 
SSR.  Tashkent  consists  of  the  modern  Russian 
section  and  of  tho  tortuous  old  Oriental  city  Old 
Tashkent,  though  picturesque,  has  fow  buildings  of 
historic  or  artistic  interest  and  is  in  process  of  mod- 
ernization Modern  Tashkent  covers  a  wide  area 
and  consists  mostly  of  small  houses  with  shady  gar- 
dens that  afford  relief  from  tho  torrid  daytime  heat 
The  Tashkent  oasis  produces  fruit,  vegetables. 
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cotton,  and  silk  Irrigation  canals  of  the  Chin-Ink 
river,  on  which  Tashkent  is  located,  supply  power 
for  several  hydroelectric  plants 

Tashkurgan  or  Tash- Kurgan  (Ulsh'kdorgan*),  town 
(pop  c  20,000),  N  Afghanistan,  E  of  Balkh  and 
near  ruined  Khulm 

TasittSSftk  (tdovdo'sak),  settlement  (pop  223),  NW 
Greenland,  N  of  Opormvik,  on  Taswssak  island 
It  is  a  sealing  and  whaling  station 

Tasman.  Abel  Janszoon  (tas'mun,  Dutch  a'bul  yan'- 
s6n  daysman),  16037-1659,  Dutch  navigator  In 
tho  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  from 
c  1(542  to  1653,  he  made  several  trading  and  ex- 
ploring voyages  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  ocean i 
On  a  voyage  (1039-42)  in  the  N  Pacific  he  visited 
the  Philippines  and  Formosa,  followed  the  coast  of 
Japan,  and  discovered  several  small  islands  In 
1642  lie  sailed  from  Batavia  m  command  of  the 
Heemskfrck  and  Zeehain,  he  discovered  Tasmania 
(which  ho  named  Van  Diemen's  Land)  and  New 
Zealand,  touched  the  Tonga  islands,  and  returned 
to  Batavia  (1643),  having  circumnavigated  Aus- 
tralia and  thus  demonstrated  that  no  connection 
exists  between  it  and  a  polar  continent  In  1644 
he  was  dispatched  to  discover  the  relationship  be- 
tween New  Guinea,  Tasmania,  and  the  known  ports 
of  Australia,  he  established  the  continuity  of  land 
from  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  to  the  northwest  coaet 
of  Australia  at  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn 

Taaman  Glacier,  largest  of  New  Zealand.  18  mi  long 
and  from  1  to  2  mi  wide,  on  W  South  Island,  in  the 
Southern  Alps  Ski  moots  are  held  here 

Tasmania  (tfiimfi'iieu),  wlmid,  area  c  24,450  «q.  mi , 
S  of  SE  Australia,  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  Tasman  Sea  and  separated  from  Victoria,  by 
Ba*s  Strait  It  is  190  nti.  lone  and  180  mi.  wide, 
geologically  it  is  a  c  ontinuation  of  the  Australian 
continent  Mountainous  and  partly  forested,  most 
of  Tasmania  is  rich  in  natural  resources.  There  are 
scattered  mines  producing  copper,  coal,  zinc,  tin, 
load,  gold,  and  silver  The  chief  exports  are  canned 
fruit,  metals,  wcx>l,  gram,  and  dairy  products.  The 
climate  is  equable  and  the  rainfall  moderate  Legge 
Tor  (5,160  ft)  IH  the  highest  peak  of  the  inland, 
Great  Lake  ui  the  interior  ut  the  largest  lake  and 
the  reservoir  of  an  important  hydroelectric  plant 
There  is  much  unexplored  territory  ui  the  south- 
west area  The  raamaman  tiger  or  wolf  (TKylacy- 
nus)  and  the  Tdsmaman  dovil  (Sarcophilus)  are 
animals  found  only  in  Tasmania  The  island  was 
discovered  in  Jh42  by  Tasman,  who  named  it  Van 
Dioroen's  Land  Capt  James  Cook  visited  it  in 
1777,  arid  in  1803  Great  Britain  took  possession  of 
the  island  with  the  establishment  of  a  penal  colony 
Tho  island  was  given  its  present  name  in  1853, 
with  the  last  shipment  of  convicts  Tasmania  «t«*te 
(26,215  sci  mi  ,  pop  257,117),  with  its  tapital  at 
Hobart,  is  part  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
The  state  includes  many  offshore  islands,  among 
which  are  Bruny,  Hunter  Islands,  Furneaux  Islands, 
and  King  Island  Macquane  Island  (850  nu  SE 
of  Tasmania)  also  belongs  to  the  state  The  penal 
colony  established  m  1803  was  dependent  on  tho 
colony  of  New  South  Wales  until  1825,  when  Tas- 
mania became  a  separate  British  colony  In  1901 
it  was  federated  with  the  other  c  olornea  to  form  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  The  chief  ports  are 
Launceston,  Burnic,  Devonport,  and  Franklin 
The  Umv  of  Tasmania  m  at  Hobart  In  1936 
underwater  telephone  lines,  268  nu  from  shore  to 
shore,  wore  laid  between  the  Australian  mainland 
and  the  island  state 

Tasman  Sea,  arm  of  the  S  Pac  ific,  with  SE  Australia 
and  Tasmania  on  the  west  and  New  Zealand  on  the* 
east 

Tassaert,  Jan  Pieter  Anton  (yan'  pe'tur  an'tdn 
ta'sart).  1729-88,  Belgian  sculptor.  Summoned 
by  Frederick  the  Great,  he  went  to  Berlin  to  be- 
come court  sculptor  HIB  decorative  work  was  in 
the  manner  of  the  French  rococo,  The  beat  known 
of  his  statues  are  those  of  the  Prussian  generals 
Seydhts  and  Keith  (both  cadot  school,  Grosis- 
Lichterfelde)  Contrary  to  tho  custom  of  the  time, 
they  are  represented  ui  their  own  uniforms  instead 
of  in  antique  draperies 

Tasaie,  James,  1735-99,  Scottish  gem  engraver  and 
modeler  Abandoning  his  early  trade  of  stone- 
mason, he  went  to  Dublin,  where  he  became  labora- 
tory assistant  to  Dr  Henry  Quin  and  with  him  in- 
vented an  eHpe<iall>  hard  and  fine-textured  white 
enamel,  an  exceptional  medium  for  making  replicas 
of  gems  In  1766  he  went  to  London,  whero  ho 
executed  numerous  commissions  to  duplicate  fa- 
mous collections,  notably  many  thousands  of  spec- 
imens for  Catherine  of  Russia.  Ho  did  much  work 
for  Wedgwood  and  made  the  first  plaster  cast  of 
the  Portland  va^e  A  collection  of  his  portrait  me- 
dallions of  eminent  contemporaries  is  now  in  the 
Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Edinburgh 
A  catalogue  of  Tassie's  work  was  edited  bv  R.  E 
Raape  in  1791 

Tasso,  Torquato  (tdrkwa'td  tas'so),  1544  95.  great 
Italian  epic  poet,  author  of  Jerusalem  Delivered; 

son  of  Bernardo  Tasso  (1493-1509) ,  a  poet  of  merit 
Torquato  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Naples, 

aorvod  Luigi  and  Alfonso  d'Este,  and  was  twice 

confined  as  insane     Released,  he  wandered  from 

court  to  court,  dying  a  short  tune  befoie  he  was  to 
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have  been  crowned  poet  laureate  He  wrote  lyrics, 
dialogues,  prose  miscellany,  the  pastoral  drama 
Amintu,  and  his  epic,  Rinaldo,  but  his  masterpiece 
is  the  epic  Jerusalem  Delivered  (Ital.  Gerusalemme 
Itberata),  which  celebrates  the  First  Crusade  It  is 
a  majestic  work  filled  with  striking  episodes  and 
impressive  characterizations  Tasso's  poetry  was 
immediately  hailed  as  greatest  of  his  period,  and  its 
faultless  elegance  surely  places  him  among  the  first 
of  Italian  poets,  but  many  critics  now  hold  Ariosto 
to  be  his  superior  The  story  used  by  Goethe  in  his 
Torquato  Tasso  is  baaed  on  legend  There  are 
several  good  English  translations  of  Tasso 
Tassom,  Alessandro  (alcs-san'drd  tils-so'ne),  1565- 
1635,  Italian  poet  and  critic-  He  spent  much  of  his 
life  in  the  servu  e  of  Charles  Emmanuel  I  of  Savoy 
and  Francesco  I  of  Modena  He  is  best  known  for 
his  mock-heroic  poem,  Secchta  rapita  [the  rape  of 
the  bucket)  (1622),  which  preceded  Pope's  Rape  of 
the  Lock  and  which  ridiculed  the  Italian  civil  wars 
Among  his  other  works  are  an  attack  on  the 
Petrarchian  sonneteers  and  the  philippics  against 
Spain 

taste,  one  of  the  five  senses  of  the  bodv  produced  by 
the  stimulation  of  taste  buds  which  are  most 
abundant  on  the  tongue  but  are  found  also  in  some 
other  portions  of  the  mouth  ca'v  itv  Although  the 
number  of  different  "tastes"  is  large  and  is  de- 
pendent in  part  on  the  association  of  other  senses 
such  as  smell  and  touch,  only  four  fundamental 
"tastes"  are  detected  by  the  taste  buds — bitter, 
sweet,  salt,  and  acid  or  sour  The  buds  <  onmst  of  a 
mass  of  supporting  cells  surrounding  the  taste  cells 
which  bear  hairs  at  their  tips ,  substances  in  solu- 
tion stimulate  these  hairs  and  the  sensation  is 
carried  from  the  taste  cells  b>  ner\o  fibers  to  the 
brain 

Tatar  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  (ta'tilr, 
Rus  ttitar'),  autonomous  republic  (26,100  sq  mi  ; 
pop  2,919,423),  E  central  European  RSFSR,  in  the 
middle  Volga  and  lower  Kama  vallevs  KAZAN  is 
the  capital  A  predommanth  agricultural  area, 
with  black  earth  in  the  south  and  podsol  m  the 
north,  it  produces  wheat  and  other  cereals,  vege- 
tables, fruit,  sunflowers,  and  flax  Its  industries 
are  largely  based  on  its  agricultural  produce  and 
on  its  timber  The  population  is  mainly  Turco- 
Tatar  (49  percent)  and  Russian  (43  percent),  the 
rest  being  Chuvash,  Udmurt,  and  Mordvmian 
Islam  of  the  Sunmtc  branch  is  the  chief  religion 
The  region  was  dominated  (8th-13th  cent )  by  the 
Eastern  BULOARB  and  was  conquered  (1236)  by  the 
GOLDEN  HORDE  The  khanate  of  Kazan  was  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Tatar  states  that  emerged 
from  the  empire  of  the  Golden  Horde,  it  was  con- 
quered for  Russia  m  1552  b\  Ivan  IV  The  Tatar 
ASSR  was  organized  in  1920 

Tatars  (tn'turz)  or  Tartars  (tar'turz),  collective 
name  applied  to  the  peoples  that  overran  parts  of 
Asia  and  Europe  under  Mongol  leadership  m  the 
13th  cent  It  is  now  the  accepted  theory  that  the 
name  Tatar  was  first  given  them  in  Persia  and  that 
the  spelling  Tartar  is  due  either  to  an  erroneous 
association  with  the  word  Tartarus  or  to  a  pun 
(attributed  to  Pope  Innocent  IV)  on  the  same  word 
The  original  Tatars  probably  came  from  E  central 
Asia  or  central  Siberia,  unlike  the  MONGOLS,  they 

rke  a  Turkic  language  and  were  possibly  akin  to 
ir  predecessors  in  S  Russia  and  SE  Europe,  the 
CUMANB  or  Kipchaks  and  the  Pt/rt  HLNEQS  How- 
ever, after  the  conquests  of  the  Mongol  JENQHU 
KHAN,  the  Mongol  and  Turkic  elements  of  the  in- 
vading hordes  gradually  merged  and  became  known 
to  the  peoples  of  Europe  collectively  as  Tatars 
The  Mongol  invasion,  led  by  BATU  KH\N,  into 
Hungary  and  German v  in  1241  is  also  known  as  the 
Tatar  invasion  After  the  w  ave  of  invasion  receded 
eastward,  the  Tatars  continued  to  dominate  nearly 
all  of  RUSSIA  and  Siberia  They  were  originally 
nomads,  moving  across  the  vast  Asiatic  and  Rus- 
sian steppes  with  their  families  and  their  herds  of 
cattle  and  sheep  Extremely  frugal,  the  Tatar  war- 
riors on  their  fast  ponios  carried  out  long  and 
spectacular  raids,  in  the  course  of  which  they  gath- 
ered an  enormous  amount  of  loot  The  gorgeous 
tents  of  Batu  Khan  made  his  successors  known  as 
the  GOLDKN  HOKDE  The  empire  of  the  Golden 
Horde — also  known  as  the  Kipchak  khanate — 
controlled  most  of  Russia  either  directly  or  through 
exacting  tribute  from  the  Russian  princes  The 
Golden  Horde  adopted  Islam  as  its  religion  m  the 
14th  cent  Internal  divisions,  the  expansion  of 
Moscow,  the  invasion  by  TAMERLVNK,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  contributed  to 
the  disintegration  of  the  Tatar  empire  in  the  late 
15th  cent  The  independent  khanates  of  KAZAN, 
ASTRAKHAN,  SIBIR,  and  CRIMEA  emerged  Tsar 
Ivan  IV  conquered  (16th  cent )  those  of  Kazan, 
Astrakhan,  and  Sibir  (Siberia),  and  the  khans  of 
Crimea  became  (1478)  vassals  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  Nevertheless  Siberia  long  continued  to 
be  known  as  Tartary  and  the  Crimean  domains  as 
Little  Tartary  The  Crimean  Tatars  continued  to 
harass  Russia  and  Poland  and  to  exact  tribute  from 
the  tsars  They  raided  Moscow  as  late  as  1572 
The  majority  of  the  Tatars  in  Russia  had  by  that 
time  reached  a  relatively  high  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  were  generally  settled,  were  skillful 
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in  agriculture  and  crafts,  and  had  great  centers  of 
Moslem  learning  Only  minorities,  such  aa  the 
Nogais,  who  were  subject  to  the  Crimean  khans, 
remained  nomadic  Tatar  influence  on  the  whole 
course  of  Russian  history  was  very  Rreat  Many 
Russian  noble  families  were  of  partly  Tatar  origin 
The  social  and  military  organization  of  the  Musco- 
vite state  was  influenced  by  those  of  the  Tatars, 
and  many  Russian  customs  are  traceable  to  them 
Along  the  expanding  borders  of  the  Russian  state, 
settled  by  COSSACKS  (who  imitated  the  Tatars  in 
many  ways),  the  Tatars  played  a  role  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  Indians  on  the  American 
frontier  In  1783  the  last  Tatar  state,  Crimea,  was 
annexed  to  Russia  The  Nogais  were  gradually 
pushed  eastward  into  the  Caucasus  by  the  Rus- 
sian settlers  The  Crimean  Tatars  themselves — 
except  for  the  large  numbers  that  emigrated  to 
Turkey — remained  until  the  Second  World  War, 
when  they  were  largely  resettled  elsewhere  in  the 
USSR  because  they  were  accused  of  collaborating 
with  the  German  invaders  In  1939  there  were 
04,300,000  Tatars  in  the  USSR  They  speak  a 
Turkic  language  akin  to  Osmanh  and  are — except 
for  a  few  Christians  and  shamamsts — Sunnite 
Moslems  They  predominate  in  the  Tatar  ASSR 
(see  separate  article),  but  the  majority  live  dis- 
persed in  the  E  European  RSFSR  and  m  W  Si- 
beria Under  the  tsarist  regime  the  term  Tatar  had 
a  broader  official  meaning,  including  the  Azerbai- 
jani Turks  and  several  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  See 
Rene  Grousset,  L' Empire  des  steppes  (1939) ,  D.  S 
Mirsky,  Russia  a  Social  History  (1931) 

Tatar  Strait  (ta'ttir),  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  be- 
tween the  island  of  Sakhalin  and  the  Asiatic  main- 
land It  is  c  350  rni  long  and  5  to  80  mi  wide  and 
connects  the  Sea  of  Japan  in  the  south  with  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk  in  the  north  It  is  sometimes  also  called 
the  Gulf  of  Tatary. 

Tate,  Allen,  1899-,  American  poet  and  critic,  b 
Winchester,  Ky  ,  grad  Vanderbilt  Umv  ,  1922  A 
member  of  the  Southern  agrarian  group  of  writers, 
he  helped  found  the  magazine  Fugitive  and  con- 
tributed to  it  Among  his  early  works  are  biogra- 
phies of  Stonewall  Jackson  (1928)  and  Jefferson 
Davis  (1929)  His  only  novel  is  The  Fathers  (1938) 
He  has  taught  English  literature  in  several  col- 
leges, was  the  resident  fellow  of  poetry  at  Prince- 
ton (1939-42),  held  the  chair  of  poetry  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  (1943-44),  edited  the  Sewanee 
Renew  (1944-46),  and  in  1946  became  an  editor  of 
books  His  poetry,  highly  intellectual,  often  ob- 
scure, has  been  published  in  many  collections,  a 
selection,  Poems,  1922-1947  appeared  in  1948  A 
keen  and  sensitive  critic,  ho  has  written,  among 
other  essay*,  On  the  Limits  of  Poetry  ( 1948) 

Tate,  Sir  Henry  (tat),  1819-99,  English  merchant 
and  patron  of  art,  founder  of  the  TATK  GALI  KRY 
His  prospent\  as  a  sugar  merchant,  first  in  Liver- 
pool and  later  in  London,  was  in  part  owing  to  his 
invention  of  a  method  of  cutting  sugar  into  small 
cubes  He  had  the  device  patented,  and  Tate'a 
Cube  Sugar  IxKame  a  widely  demanded  commod- 
ity His  wealth  was  distributed  in  benefactions  to 
Liverpool's  University  College  and  hospitals  and 
in  the  iorm  of  free  libraries  in  London  Having 
selected  with  disc  animation  a  group  of  contempo- 
rary paintings  for  his  private  gallery,  ho  offered 
them,  with  a  building,  to  the  nation  if  a  site  could 
be  found  by  the  government  He  was  created 
baronet  in  189s* 

Tate,  Nahum  (na'hum),  1652-1715,  British  poet,  b 
Dublin,  grad  TrimU  College,  Dublin,  1672  He 
made  (1681)  a  popular  adaptation  of  King  Lear,  in 
which  Cordelia  lives  to  marry  Edgar,  and  with 
Dryden  he  wrote  the  second  part  of  Absalom  and 
Achitophfl  (1682)  In  1092  he  became  poet  lau- 
reate With  Nicholas  Brady  ho  wrote  a  well-known 
metrical  version  (Ib9b)  of  the  Psalms 

Tate  Gallery,  Millbank,  London,  originally  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  British  Art  The  building,  on  the 
former  site  of  Millhank  Prison,  and  a  collection  of 
65  modern  British  paintings  was  given  by  Sir 
Henry  Tate  and  was  opened  in  1897  It  was  ex- 
tended by  another  gift  of  Tate's  in  1899,  and  in 
1910  was  completed  the  Turner  wing,  the  gift  of 
Sir  Joseph  Duveon  A  gallery  of  modern  foreign  art 
was  added  in  1916,  and  three  new  galleries  for 
foreign  art  and  one  for  the  works  of  John  Singer 
Sargent  woie  opened  in  1926  The  museum  was 
damaged  in  the  Second  World  War.  In  1946  an 
exhibition  of  American  art  was  held 

Tati  (ta'te),  region,  area  2,069  sq  mi  ,  NE  Bechu- 
analand  protectorate.  It  is  a  mining  concession 
Here,  in  1864,  gold  was  discovered,  and  profitable 
mining  operations  were  soon  begun 

Tatian  (ta'shiin),  2d  cent ,  Christian  apologist 
Probably  born  in  Syria,  he  was  a  pupil  of  JUSTIN 
MARTYR  After  his  master's  death,  he  left  Chris- 
tianity, becoming  arii  Encratitic  Gnostic — i  e  ,  ho 
regarded  all  matter  as  evil  and  denied  the  salvation 
of  Adam  While  a  Christian,  he  wrote  Oratw  ad 
Graecos  [address  to  the  Greeks]  (152-56),  a  de- 
fense of  Christianity  bolstered  by  a  bitter  attack 
on  Greek  arts  and  institutions,  and  the  Diates- 


saron,  a  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels  which  was 
long  the  only  life  of  Christ  available  in  Syria. 
Tatius,  Achilles:  see  ACHILLES  TATIUS. 


Tatler,  periodical'  see  SPECTATOR 

Tatnai  (tat'nal) ,  Persian  satrap  of  the  province  W  of 
the  Euphrates  at  the  time  of  Zerubbabel  Ezra 
53,6,66,13 

Tatra  (ta'tru)  or  Tatras  (ta'truz),  Pol  and  Slovak 
Tatry  (ta'trl),  highest  mountain  group  of  the  Car- 
pathians, m  E  central  Europe  The  High  Tatra 
extends  along  the  Polish-Czechoslovak  frontier; 
its  highest  point,  the  Stahn  Peak  (8,737  ft ),  is  in 
Slovakia  and  was  formerly  known  as  Franz  Joseph 
Spitze  and  as  Gerlachovka  (Ger  Oerlsdorfer  Spitzc) 
The  Low  Tatra  lies  entirely  in  Czechoslovakia, 
it  rises  to  6,708  ft  in  the  Dumbier,  W  of  Kosice  The 
scenic  beauty  of  the  Tatras  and  their  excellent  ski 
slopes  have  made  them  a  favorite  mountaineering 
and  winter  sports  area  Several  resorts  in  Slovakia 
were  incorporated  in  1949  into  the  single  commune 
of  Vysoke  Tatry  On  the  Polish  side,  Zakopane 
is  the  best-known  resort 

Tatti,  Jacopo:  see  SANSOVINO,  JACOPO. 

Tattnall,  Josiah  1795-1871,  American  naval  officer, 
b  near  Savannah,  Ga  Appointed  a  midshipman  in 
1812,  ho  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  the  war  against 
Algiers,  and  the  Mexican  War  and  was  promoted 
captain  in  1850  As  flag  officer  of  the  Asiatic 
squadron  he  aided  (1850)  the  French  and  British 
fleets  m  their  attack  on  Chinese  forts  He  declared 
that  "blood  is  thicker  than  water,"  and  public 
opinion  supported  his  breach  of  neutrality  In  186 1 
Tattnall  became  a  captain  in  the  Confederate  navj 
He  commanded  the  Virginia  after  its  fight  with  the 
Monitor  (see  MONITOR  AND  MEHRIMAC)  and  de- 
stroyed the  ship  to  avoid  capture  He  commanded 
at  Savannah,  Ga  ,  until  Gen  W  T  Sherman  took 
the  city  in  Dec  ,  1864  See  biography  by  C  C 
Jones  (1878) 

tattoo,  custom  of  marking  the  skin,  practiced  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  The  three  known  meth- 
ods are  puncture,  exemplified  by  needle  tattoo, 
done  m  modern  times  with  an  electric  needle,  in- 
cision or  scarring,  and  sewing,  an  exclusively  Es- 
kimo technique  Saltpeter,  ashes,  resin,  or  herbs 
are  sometimes  rubbed  into  the  broken  skin  to  create 
a  broad,  swollen  scar  or  cicatnx,  such  as  those  char- 
acteristic of  Sudanese  tattoos  Pigment  in  tattoo- 
ing allows  finer  and  more  precise  patterns  The 
Japanese  perfected  the  use  of  color,  among  primi- 
tive peoples,  certain  Oceanic  groups  excel  in  dyed 
tattoos  Although  often  skillfully  developed  and 
aesthetic  ally  elaborated,  as  among  the  Maoris,  tat- 
tooing primarily  serves  utilitarian  needs  The  prac  - 
tu  c  may  be  awsociated  in  Home  areas  with  the  sc  an- 
fication  required  for  mourning  observances  It  rna\ 
be  fetishi-stic,  as  its  use  among  the  Mohammedans 
to  ward  off  the  evil  eje,  or  it  may  provide  socially 
distinguishing  mrfrks  of  caste,  tribal,  or  status  affil- 
iation Tattooing  has  also  been  employed  together 
with  the  less  humane  practice  of  branding,  to 
identifj  criminals  or  political  prisoners  Tattoo 
was  practiced  by  the  Egyptians  during  the  Middle* 
Empire  (c  2000  B  C  )  The  Old  Testament  enjoins 
the  Israelites  agninst  the  practice  In  modern 
Western  c  ultures  it  has  lost  most  of  its  signihc  am  c 
and  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  somewhat  vulgai 
practice  See  W  D  Hambly,  The  History  of  Tat- 
tooing and  Its  Significance  (1927) 

Tau  (tou),  island  (14  sq  mi  ,  pop  754),  Manua 
dist ,  AHUM  ican  SAMOA,  c  70  nn  E  of  Tutmla  Tau 
is  cone  shaped,  with  steep,  forested  slopes,  its 
highest  point  is  3,056  ft 

Tauber,  Richard  (tou'bur),  1892-1948,  Austrian 
tenor  Ho  made  his  debut  (1913)  m  Chemnitz, 
Germany,  as  Tamino  in  Mozart's  Magic  Fluff 
Later  he  sung  in  opera  and  concert  all  over  Europe 
and  made  his  American  debut  in  19.il  Although 
he  was  noted  in  opera  and  as  a  hoder  singer,  he  was 
best  known  for  his  work  in  operettas,  particularly 
those  of  Lehar,  and  in  1946  appeared  in  New  York 
in  Yours  Is  My  Heart,  an  adaptation  of  Lehar's 
Land  of  Smiles  In  1938  ho  fled  Austria,  sang  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1939,  and  in  1940  became  a 
British  subject 

Tauler,  Johannes  (yohd'nus  tou'lur),  c  1300-1361, 
German  mjstic,  b  Strasbourg  He  was  a  Domini- 
can Ho  met  Meister  EPKHART,  either  at  Stras- 
bourg or  in  Cologne,  where  he  went  to  study  and 
was  one  of  Eckhart's  disc  iples  He  also  know  Suflo 
When  Strasbourg  was  put  under  interdict,  Taulor 
went  to  Basel  (1338-39),  where  ho  became  closely 
associated  with  the  leaders  of  the  Friends  of  God,  a 
popular  mystical  movement  which  spread  Eck- 
hart's teachings  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
medieval  preachers,  and  his  sermons  were  widely 
disseminated  Those  are  intellectual  appeals  to 
strengthen  the  spiritual  life,  and  they  abound  m 
striking  analogies  and  keen  observations.  In  spite 
of  their  orthodox  and  scholastic  Catholicism,  they 
have  been  much  admired  by  Protestants  Collec- 
tions of  Tauler's  work  often  include  sermons  falsely 
attributed  to  him  See  A  W  Button,  ed  ,  The 
Inner  Way  (1905),  A  G.  Seesholz,  Frvtndt  of  God 
(1934),  Rufus  M  Jones,  The  Flowering  of  Mysti- 
cism (1939) 

Taunton  (tdn'tun,  tan'-),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  25,178;  1947  estimated  pop  32,010),  co  seat 
of  Somerset.  England,  on  the  Tone  and  SW  of 
Bristol,  in  the  valley  of  Taunton  Deane  It  is  a 
trade  center.  King  Ine  of  Wessex  built  a  castle 
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here,  probably  early  in  the  8th  cent  William 
Giffard,  bishop  of  Winchester,  founded  a  priory 
and  built  the  castle,  part  of  which  a  now  a  mu- 
seum. Perkin  Warbeck  oc  cupied  the  castle  in  1497, 
and  m  the  civil  wars  Admiral  Blake  held  it  (1644- 
45)  for  the  parliamentarians,  m  1085,  after  Mon- 
mouth's  Rebellion,  Lord  JKFFREYB  held  in  the 
castle  the  "Bloody  Assizes  "  Richard  Foxe,  bishop 
of  Winchester  and  benefactor  of  Taunton,  founded 
Taunton  School  m  1522  St.  James's  Church  dates 
from  the  15th  cent.,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene's 
from  the  16th. 

Taunton  (tan'tun,  ton7-),  city  (pop  37,395),  a  co. 
seat  of  Bristol  co  ,  SE  Mass  ,  on  the  Taunton  river 
and  E  of  Providence,  R  I  ,  me  as  a  town  1039,  aa  a 
city  1864  This  area,  called  Cohannet  and  fre- 
quented by  the  Indians  for  fish,  was  settled  in 
1638.  Its  industries  include  cotton  mills,  stove 
works,  and  bntanma  and  silverware  fac  tones 

Taunus  (tou'iid&a),  range,  Hesse,  W  Germany,  a 
part  of  the  Rhenish  Slate  Mts  It  extends  (  50  mi 
ENE  from  the  Rhine  and  N  of  the  Rhine  and  rises 
to  2,887  ft  in  the  Grosser  Feldberg  The  Taunus 
is  covered  bv  beautiful  forests  Its  southern  slopes, 
the  Rhemgau  region,  has  famous  vineyards,  nota- 
bly at  RUdesheim,  Johanmsberg,  Biebnch,  and 
Kastel  Wiesbaden,  Bad  Nauheim,  and  Bad  Hom- 
burg,  the  best  known  of  the  many  rmneml  spas  in 
the  Taunus,  are  favored  because  of  their  idyllic 
surroundings  as  well  as  their  (urative  waters 

Taupo,  Lake  (tou'p&),  largest  lake  of  Now  Zealand, 
area  241  sq  mi  ,  25  mi  long  and  17  mi  wide,  on 
cential  North  Island  More  than  20  livers  feed  the 
lake,  the  Waikato  nvei  is  its  outlet  It  is  m  a  vol- 
canic area  known  as  the  Hot  Springs  District  The 
lake  is  known  for  rainbow  trout 

Taurage  (touragft'),  Ger  Tauroggen  (tou'rogun), 
city  (pop  10,561),  SW  Lithuania  Us  industries 
include  meat  packing,  wool,  (otton  and  leather 
manufactures,  and  flour  milling  Taurage  dates 
from  the  13th  cent  The  Convention  of  Tauroggen 
was  concluded  here  m  Det  ,  1812,  by  the  Prussian 
general  Yom  K  VON  WAUTENIIUHU  with  Russia 
Acting  on  his  own  authority,  Yon  k,  whose  troops 
wore  a  contingent  of  Napoleon  I's  defeated  Grande 
Arrnfe,  declared  his  corps  neutral  and  thus  per- 
mitted the  Russians  to  push  their  pursuit  of  the 
French  Thm  step  prepared  the  alliance  of  Prus- 
sia with  England  and  Russia  against  Napoleon 

Taunda,  RSFSR   see  CKIMFA 

Taunscus   see  HAHNKHK  BUIL 

Tauroggen,  Convention  of    see  TAURAC;E 

Taurus  (td'rus),  Turkish  Tnroi  (toros'),  mountain 
<  ham,  S  Turke\,  extending  roughlv  parallel  to  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  S  Asia  Minor  Its  north- 
eastern extension  ac  rows  the  Sevho.ii  river  ih  called 
the  Anti-Taurus  The  highest  peak  of  the  Taurus 
proper  is  the  Ala  Dag  (12,251  ft ),  at  its  eastern 
end  However,  Krcij  as  Dag  (nnc  i\fonnt  Aryaens), 
reaching  12,848  ft  ,  is  sometimes  conwideied  part 
of  the  Taurus  although  it  rises  iiKentr.il  Anatolia, 
in  an  outlier  of  the  Taurus  propel  The  \manos 
Mts  ,  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Isken- 
derun,  aro  also  considered  an  offshoot  of  the  mam 
Taurus  The  Taurus  is  crossed,  N  of  Taisus,  bv 
the  CILICIAN  GATES  The  range  has  important 
chromium  deposits  and  other  minerals  (notably 
copper,  silver,  lignite,  zinc,  iron,  and  arsem< ) 

Taurus  (td'rus)  |Latin,*=-the  bull),  in  astronomy,  a 
zodiacal  constellation,  repiesented  pic  tonal  1\  as 
the  fore  part  of  a  bull  In  Gieek  legend  Zeus  cither 
assumed  the  form  of  the  bull  himself  or  sent  the 
bull  to  carry  Kuropa  over  the  sea  to  Crete  Aldo- 
baran,  a  first-magnitude  giant  red  star  in  the  con- 
stellation, has  long  been  used  in  navigation  Two 
notable  star  clusters,  the  PLH\DFS  and  the  HIA- 
»E8,  are  found  in  Taurus  The  constellation  also 
includes  a  number  of  double  stars  (observable  with 
small  telescopes)  and  the  Crab  nebula  Taurus  is 
the  second  sign  of  the  podiae 

Taussig,  Frank  William  (tou'stg),  1850-1940,  Amer- 
ican economist,  b  St  Louis,  Ph  D  Harvard,  1883 
At  Harvard,  where  he  taught  fiom  1882  to  1935,  he 
helped  found  the  school  of  business  administration 
An  authority  on  international  trade,  he  served 
(1917-19)  as  chairman  of  the  US  Tariff  Coin- 
mission  Wages  and  Capital  (1896)  and  Interna- 
tional Trade  (1927)  were  among  his  important 
works,  which  also  included  the  influential  Princi- 
ples of  Economics  (1911,  4th  ed  ,  1939),  written 
from  the  classical  point  of  view 

Tavares  (tiiva'rls),  town  (pop  1,119),  co  seat  of 
Lake  co  ,  central  Fla  ,  between  Eustis  and  Dora 
lakes,  in  a  c  itrus-fruit  and  resort  area 

Tavastehus,  Finland   see  HAMH,KNLINNA. 

tavern:  see  INN 

Tavernier,  Jean  Baptiste  (zhft'  bdtest'  tntSmyft')* 
1605-89,  French  traveler  in  Asia  lie  undertook 
six  voyages,  which  took  him  as  far  as  the  East 
Indies  and  Java,  and  he  acquired  a  fortune  in  the 
trade  of  precious  stones  Ennobled  (1609)  bv  Louis 
XIV,  he  took  the  title  baron  d'Autxmue  after  an 
estate  he  bought  near  Geneva.  A  Protestant,  he 
left  France  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  and  died  on  a  seventh  journej,  which  was 
to  take  him  to  the  Orient  by  way  of  Russia  His 
Six  Voyages  en  Turquie,  en  Perse  at  aux  Indes  ( 1676- 
77)  is  a  mine  of  information  and  has  been  frequent- 
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ly  reprinted  It  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  Valentine  Ball  as  Travels  in  India  (2  vols  ,  2d 
ed  ,  1925) 

Tavistock  (ta'vtetok),  village  (pop  1,066),  S  Ont , 
E8E  of  Stratford  It  has  flour  mills 

Tavistock  urban  district  (1931  pop  4,471,  1943 
estimated  pop  6,056),  Devonshire,  England,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tavy  and  on  the  west  border  of  Dart- 
moor. It  is  in  a  district  formerly  important  for  its 
mines  There  are  rums  of  a  Benedictine  abbey  It 
was  founded  here  in  961,  destroyed  by  the  Danes, 
rebuilt  much  later  (the  church  in  the  13th  cent , 
most  of  the  rest  in  the  15th  cent),  and  disused 
after  the  Reformation  Another  c  hurc  h  (1318)  has 
an  unusual  tower  supported  bv  four  an  hns  There 
is  a  monument  to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  was  born 
near  Tavistcx  k 

Tawas  City  (t6'wus,  ta'-).  <ity  (pop  l,075),co  seat 
of  losco  co  ,  N  Mich  ,  on  Tawas  Bay,  an  inlet  of 
Sagmaw  Bay,  settled  c  1853,  me  as  a  village  188.1, 
as  a  city  1895  It  is  a  renort  and  fishing  center 
There  are  gypsum  quarries  here 

Tawney,  Richard  Henry  (t6'ne),  1880  -,  English 
economist,  b  Calcutta,  educ  ated  at  Rugby  and  at 
Oxford  He  is  professor  of  economic  history  at  the 
Umv  of  London  Among  his  works  are  The  Ac- 
quisitive Sonety  (1920),  Religion  and  the  Rise  of 
Cajntalnm  (1926),  Equality  (1931,  3d  ed  ,  1938), 
and  Lantl  and  labour  in  China  (1932)  He  also 
edited,  with  A  K  Bland  and  P  A  Brown,  English 
Eionomu  Hiittory  Select  Documents  (1914) 

taxation,  usual  moans  of  providing  the  revenue  of  a 
government  An  en  fore  ed  lew  to  meet  an  emer- 
gcii(  y  is  distinguished  from  taxation,  as  not  a  part 
of  a  sv  stem ,  and  fees  for  spec  nil  services,  as  postage, 
are  not  taxes  A  government  may  secure  its  rev- 
enue without  taxation,  as  from  natural  resources, 
manufactured  products,  or  services  Taxes  are 
sometimes  resisted  when  those  who  must  pay  them 
consider  them  too  onerous,  such  resiwtance  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  Americ  an  Revolution  Ease  of 
collection  is  accounted  a  merit  in  a  tax,  and  ability 
to  pav  is  erne  test  of  the  amount  that  an  individual 
should  contribute  A  general  property  tax  formerly 
mot  requirement  m  the  United  States  satisfac- 
torily, but  as  property  me  reasmgly  assumed  forms 
that  esc  ape  taxation,  the  burden  on  farms,  once  the 
usual  form  of  property,  became  more  than  they 
could  c  arry  A  POLL  TAX,  disregarding  clifferenc  e  in 
ability  to  pay,  was  satisfac  torv  when  such  differ- 
ences were  negligible  A  general  sales  tax  likewise 
tends  to  disregard  ahilitv  to  pav  ,  a  poor  man  mav 
require  as  much  salt,  for  example,  as  a,  nth  man 
A  tax  on  luxuries  is  free  in  part  from  this  objection, 
though  the  luxurv  of  one  rnav  be  necessarv  to 
another,  an  automobile  ami  the  gasoline  it  requires 
are  not  luxuries  to  a  countn  doc  tor  CUSTOMB 
duties  have  occasioned  great  debates  on  PROTEC- 
TION and  FKF*  TKAOK.  Use  has  been  made  increas- 
ingly of  graduated  imoine  and  inheritance  taxes 
(see  INCOMF  TAX  and  INHERITANCE  TAX)  Internal 
levenue  taxes,  as  on  tobacco  and  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, encounter  little  resistance,  when  too  high, 
thov  em ourage  bootlegging  A  SIM.I  F  TAX  on  eco- 
nomic rent  is  advocated  by  the  followers  of  Henry 
George  See  ERA  Sehgman,  The  Shifting  and 
Incidence  of  Taxation  (5th  ed  ,  1927),  C'arl  Shoup, 
Facing  the  Tax  Problem  (1937),  R  F  Magill,  Im- 
pact of  Federal  Tana  (1943) 

Taxco  (ta'sko),  «itv  (pop  4,963),  Guerrero,  SW 
Mexico  founded  in  1529  as  a  silver-mining  com- 
munity ,  Taxco  was  alw>  an  irnpoi  taut  stop  between 
Mexico  Citv  and  ACAPLLCO  in  Spanish  colonial 
trade  with  the  Philippines  It  achieved  real  prom- 
inence as  a  mining  center  under  Jobi*  do  la  Borda, 
who  after  1717  constructed  roads  and  built  the 
superb  colonial  chinch  Cluiging  to  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  Taxco  is  a  good  example  of  the  Spanish 
colonial  town,  with  steep  cobbled  streets,  over- 
hanging grilled  balconies,  red-tile  roofs,  and  fine 
glazed  tiles  set  in  w  lute  or  pastel  adobe  walls  New 
building  is  restricted,  and  colonial  monuments  arc 
protected  by  the  Mexican  government  A  famous 
center  of  silver  smithing,  Taxco  attracts  artists, 
writers,  and  tourists 

taxidermy  (tak'sWur"'mc5) ,  proc  ess  of  skinning,  pre- 
serving, and  mounting  vertebrate  animals  so  they 
appear  lifelike  The  fur  or  feathers  are  cleaned, 
and  the  skin  is  treated  with  a  cleansing  and  pre- 
serving preparation  and  is  mounted  on  a  man- 
made  skeleton  At  first,  animals  were  literally 
stuff  ed,  they  were  hung  downward  and  filled  with 
straw,.  Animals  were  later  mounted  on  manikins 
of  tow  and  excelmor,  a  further  improvement  was 
the  manikin  of  wire  netting  and  papier  m&che.  A 
method  of  mounting  which  preserved  the  true  con- 
tours of  a  specimen  was  deviled  by  Carl  E  Akelev. 
In  thin  method  animals  are  hist  modeled  in  clay, 
then  a  plaster  mold  is  made,  from  which  is  pro- 
duced  a  light,  durable  frame  that  holds  the  skin 
deftly  in  position  The  introduction  into  museums 
of  groups  of  animals  in  their  natural  envitonment 
began  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cent  Sir  Wil- 
liam Flower,  director  (1884-98)  of  the  British 
Museum,  made  museums  both  attractive  and  in- 
structive by  plac  ing  stuffed  animals  in  their  nat- 
ural habitat.  Groups  were  introduced  into  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  largely 
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through  the  efforts  of  William  T  Hornaday  The 
use  of  habitats  combined  with  the  new  methods  in 
taxidermy  gave  a  greater  illusion  of  reality  to  the 
museum  exhibits 

Tay  (ta),  largest  river  of  Scotland,  118  mi  long  It 
rises  on  Ben  Lui  (3,708  ft  high),  Argyllshire,  and  is 
called  the  Fillan  for  a  few  miles  until  it  enters  Loch 
Doc  hart,  whem  e  it  is  called  the  Dochart  until  it 
enters  Loch  Tav  (14>£  rni  long  and  1  mi  wide)  It 
enters  the  North  Sea  through  the  tidal  1<  irth  of  Tav 
(25  mi  long)  Its  drainage  area  includes  most  of 
Perthshire  and  parts  of  Angus  and  Arg\  ll«hire 
The  tluef  economic  value  of  the  stream  lies  in  its 
salmon  fisheries  Tav  Bridge  crosses  the  firth  at 
Dundee  Dunkeld  and  Perth  are  on  the  river 

Taygetus  (tal'jutus),  mountain  range  of  the  Pelo- 

Eonnesus,  S  Greec  e     It  extends  65  mi    from  NV\ 
aconia  S  to  Cape  Matapan  and  rises  to  7,895  ft 
at  Mt  Hagios  Ihas,  SW  of  Sparta 

Taylor,  Bayard,  1825-78,  American  journalist,  tra\  - 
oler,  and  author,  b  Kennett  Square,  Pa  His  ro- 
mantu  v  ei  se  in  A'tmc  na  and  Other  Poems  ( 1 844 ) 
secured  him  a  long-standing  assignment  as  corre- 
spondent for  the  New  \  ork  Tribune  In  Vuun 
Afoot  (184<>)  are  his  European  sketches,  a  trip  to 
California  and  Mexico  resulted  m  Eldorado  (1850), 
a  description  of  the  gold  rush  in  the  West  which 
helped  stimulate  Western  migration  His  travels 
continued — to  the  l<ar  East,  to  Japan  with  Com- 
modore Perry,  to  Russia,  to  Africa  as  one  of  the 
first  white  men  to  penetrate  the  interior,  to  Egypt, 
and  often  to  Europe  His  once  famous  lectures 
travel  books,  and  novels,  have  proved  ephemeral, 
perhaps  the  best  of  his  poetry  is  Poems  of  th< 
Orient  (1854)  and  in  his  verse  drama  Pnnce  Deuka- 
lion  ( 1878)  His  most  ambitious  work  was  his  metri- 
cal translation  into  English  (1870-71)  of  Goethe's 
Faunt,  which  earned  him  the  appointment  as  U  S 
minister  to  Germany  in  1878  He  died  in  Berlin 
Heo  his  letters  (ed  bv  J  R  Schultz,  1937),  biog- 
raphies by  Mane  Hansen-Taylor  and  H  E  Scud- 
der  (1884)  and  R  C  Beatty  (1936) 

Taylor,  Bert  Leston,  18bb-1921,  American  news- 
paper columnist,  b  Goshen,  Mass  He  worked  for 
a  number  of  newspapers  before  establishing  his 
column,  "A  Line  o'  Type  or  Two,"  signed  B  L  T  , 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1909  Until  Taylor's 
death  tlus  wafe  the  most  famous  daily  column  in 
America  It  contained  editorial  comment,  highh 
polished  satiric  verse,  and  humorous  contributions 
sent  in  by  readers  Tajlor  was  also  the  author  of 
a  novel,  a  libretto  for  a  musical  comedy,  and  nu- 
merous short  btones 

Taylor,  Brook,  1685-1731  English  mathematician 
He  is  known  for  Tavlor's  theorem,  a  complex 
mathematical  formula  «omermng  functions,  hist 
set  forth  in  his  Wethodus  incrementornm  directa  rt 
invtrsa  (1715) ,  it  forms  the  basis  of  differential  c  al- 
culus  In  his  work  Linear  Perspective  (1715)  ho 
first  expounded  the  principle  of  vanishing  points 
which  has  been  of  value  to  artists  His  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  c  enter  of  oscillation  led  to  a 
translation  into  m.ithernatic  al  terms  of  the  phv  sical 
principles  governing  the  vibration  of  a  string 

Taylor,  Deems  (Joseph  Deems  Tajlor),  1885-, 
American  composer  and  music  critic,  b  New  York 
citv,  grad  New  York  Umv,  1906  After  other 
journalistic  posts  he  was  music  critic  (1921-25)  of 
the  New  York  World  and  editor  (1927-29)  of  Mu- 
sical Amtrifa  In  1933  he  began  appearing  in 
sponsored  radio  programs  and  in  the  same  Year 
was  appointed  music  consultant  for  CBS  He  wat> 
intermission  commentator  (1936-43)  for  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  broadcasts  His  first  wideh 
recognized  composition  was  the  orchestral  suite 
Through  the  Looking  Glass  (1919,  revised  1922) 
Two  of  his  operas  were  commissioned  bv  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company — The  King's  Hinch- 
man  (1927),  with  libretto  hv  Edna  St  Vincent 
Millay,  and  Pcttr  Ibbetson  (19.31),  based  on  George 
Du  Manner's  novel  He  has  composed  several 
other  orchestral  works  and  incidental  music  for  a 
number  of  plajs  He  appeared  aa  commentator 
in  Walt  Disney's  moving  picture  Fantasia  (1940) 
His  books  include  Of  Men  and  Music  (1937),  The 
Wcll-tempend  Lmtemr  (1940),  and  Music  to  My 
Ears  (1949) 

Taylor,  Edward,  c  1(»45-1729,  American  poet  and 
clergvrnan,  b  England,  grad  Harvard,  1671  He 
bee  arne  Congregational  minister  at  Westfield, 
Mass  ,  m  Ib71  and  remained  there  the  rest  of  his 
life,  at  ting  also  as  a  phv  SK  run.  It  was  known  that 
ho  wrote  poetry,  but  bv  his  request  no  volume  was 
published  bv  him  or  his  family.  The  Poetical  Works 
of  Edward  Taylor  (ed  by  T  H  Johnson,  1939) 
contains  most  of  hit,  best  work  and  reveals  Taylor  as 
a  Puritan  who  wrote  in  the  metaphysical  tradition 
of  Gooige  Herbert,  Donne,  and  Crashaw  Some  of 
his  best  poems  are  the  short  "Sacramental  Medita- 
tions" on  bibhc  al  texts 

Taylor,  Edward  Thompson,  1793-1871,  American 
Alethodist  missionary  preacher,  known  as  tathor 
Tav  lor,  b  Richmond,  \a  As  an  orphan  of  seven 
he  began  a  life  at  sea,  and  m  the  War  of  1812  he 
was  <  aptureci  and  imprisoned  in  Nova  Scotia.  Re- 
turning to  Boston,  where  he  had  earlier  been  con- 
verted m  a  Methodist  meeting,  Taylor  was  licensed 
(1814)  to  preach,  and  in  1819  ho  was  ordained  in 
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the  Methodist  ministry.  In  1830  he  became  the 
missionary  in  charge  of  the  Seamen's  Bethel  in 
Boston  His  knowledge  of  life  at  sea  and  his  effec- 
tive u»e  of  nautical  language  were  factors  m  his 
successful  work  among  sailors,  he  was  widolv 
known  and  much  beloved  Walt  Whitman  wrote 
an  article  about  him,  and  the  sermon  of  Father 
Mapple  in  Melville's  Moby  Dick  reflects  Taylor's 
language  and  manner  He  is  mentioned  in  Dick- 
ens s  American  Notes  and  in  Emerson's  journals 
and  by  other  writers  of  the  period 
Taylor,  Francis  Henry,  1903-,  American  museum 
director,  b  Philadelphia,  grad  Umv  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 1924,  studied  in  Paris,  Florence,  Rome,  and 
Barcelona  He  began  his  museum  career  as  as- 
sistant curator  (1027-28)  and  then  curator  of  me- 
di°val  art  (1928-31)  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum 
Of  Art.  As  director  (1931-40)  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass)  Art  Museum  he  did  much  to  stimulate 
public  interest  in  the  museum  He  became  director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in -1940  and  has  fur- 
ther developed  his  theory  of  the  museum  as  an 
institution  of  active  public  service,  not  simply  a 
repository  of  art  His  writings  on  this  subject  in- 
clude Babel's  Tower  (1945),  The  Taste  of  Angels 
(1948)  is  a  history  of  art  collecting 

Taylor,  Frederick  Wmslow,  1850-1915,  American 
industrial  engineer,  called  the  father  of  SCIENTIFIC 
MAN\OBMENT,  b  Gormantown,  Pa  ,  grad  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology  1883  His  management 
methods  for  shops,  offices,  and  industrial  plants 
were  successfully  introduced  in  mam  industries, 
notably  m  steel  mills  He  was  the  author  of 
Principles  of  Scientific  Managtment  (1911),  Shop 
Management  (1911),  Concrete  Costs  (with  S  E 
Thompson,  1912),  and  Scientific  Management  (ed 
by  C  B  Thompson,  1914)  See  biography  by  F 
B  Copley  (1923) 

Taylor,  George,  171&-81,  American  Revolutionary 
patriot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
b.  Ireland  He  settled  in  Pennsylvania  (1736)  and 
engaged  m  iron  manufacture  Ta\  lor  was  a  mem- 
l>er  of  the  Pennsylvania  assembly  (1764-69,  1775), 
a  county  judge,  an  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
militia,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress 
(1776-77) 

Taylor,  Glen  Hearst,  1904-,  US  Senator  (1945-), 
b  Portland,  Oregon  He  joined  (1919)  a  dramatic 
stock  company  and  after  1926  became  a  business 
manager  in  various  entertainment  enterprises  He 
was  elected  (1944)  IT  S  Senator  from  Idaho  on 
the  Democratic  ticket,  and  in  1948  he  bolted  the 
Democratic  partv  to  run  as  Vice  President  along 
with  Henry  A  W  A  LI-AC  t,  for  the  Progressive  part> 
After  his  defeat  he  returned  (1948)  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party 

Taylor,  Graham,  1851-1038,  American  social  worker 
and  clergyman,  b  Schenectady,  N  Y  ,  grad  Rut- 
gers, 1870  Ordained  as  a  minister  in  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  he  served  several  pastorates 
before  1892,  when  he  began  teaching  social  eco- 
nomics at  the  Chi<  ago  Theologu  al  Seminary  In 
1894  he  founded  Chicago  Commons,  one  of  the  first 
social  settlements  in  the  country,  and  was  resident 
warden  until  his  death  He  was  president  (1903- 
20)  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy and  w  as  associate  editor  of  the  Survey  See 
his  two  autobiographical  volumes,  Pioneering  on 
Social  Frontiers  (1930)  and  Chicago  Commons 
through  forty  Years  (1936) 

Taylor,  Henry  Osborn,  1856-1941,  American  scholar 
and  author,  b  New  York  city,  grad  Harvard, 
1878  His  hfework  was  the  study  of  ancient  and 
medieval  civilization  Among  his  books  are  An- 
cient Ideals  (1890),  his  masterpiece,  The  Medieval 
Mind  (1911),  Thought  and  Exprtstnon  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century  (2d  ed  ,  1930) ,  and  A  Historian's 
Creed  (1939) 

Taylor,  Isaac,  1829-1901,  English  clergyman,  anti- 
quarian, and  author  chiefly  noted  for  researches 
in  philology  In  1886  he  became  canon  of  York 
His  inclination  towards  controversy  led  to  the 
writing  of  several  theological  pamphlets,  among 
them  The  Liturgy  and  the  Dissenters  (1860)  His 
study  of  Islam  resulted  in  Lear  (s  from  an  Egyptian 
Notebook  (1888)  Early  philological  investigations 
were  incorporated  in  Words  and  Places  (1864), 
Etruscan  Researches  (1874),  in  wluch  he  questions 
whether  the  language  was  Indo-European  or  Altaic , 
end  Greek*  and  Goths  (1879),  dealing  with  the 
origin  of  the  runes  His  most  celebi  ated  work,  The 
Alphabet,  v>  as  published  in  1883  The  Ongin  of  the 
Aryans  (1890)  challenged  the  theory  of  Max  Mul- 
ler,  generally  accepted,  that  central  Asia  was  the 
cradle  of  the  Indo-European  peoples 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  1613-67,  English  bishop  and  theo- 
logical and  devotional  writer,  b  Cambridge  He 
was  distinguished  as  a  preac  her  and  as  the  author 
of  some  of  the  most  noted  religious  works  in  Eng- 
lish Soon  after  he  hud  completed  his  studies  at 
Cambridge  Umv  and  had  taken  (1633)  holy  orders, 
he  was  appointed  (1635)  by  Archbishop  Laud  to  a 
fellowship  at  All  Souls  ( College,  Oxford  He  became 
chaplain  to  Laud  and  rector  (1638)  of  Up  pin  gh  am, 
Rutlandshire,  but  as  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
Charles  I,  Taylor  left  his  country  church  to  serve 
the  kuig  at  the  outbreak  (1642;  of  the  Puritan 
Revolution  In  a  royahat  defeat  (1645)  before 
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Cardigan  Castle,  in  Wales,  he  was  briefly  im- 
prisoned In  1645  he  became  principal  of  a  school 
in  Carmarthenshire,  Wales,  and  served  as  private 
chaplain  to  the  2d  earl  of  Carbery,  at  whose  home, 
Golden  Grove,  Taylor  wrote  some  of  his  most 
distinguished  works  His  period  of  greatest  literary 
production  lies  between  1646  and  1660  The  Lib- 
erty of  Prophesying  (1647)  was  a  noteworthy  call 
for  toleration  His  Great  Exemplar  the  Life 
and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ  (1649)  was  followed  by 
other  books  of  devotion — Holy  Living  (1660),  Holy 
Dying  (1051),  The  Golden  Grove  (1655),  and  The 
Worthy  Communicant  (1600)  His  learned  Dwstor 
Dubitantium,  or,  The  Rule  of  Conscience  (1660)  was 
dedicated  to  Charles  II  Upon  the  Restoration 
(1600)  he  was  given  the  bishoprics  of  Down  and 
Connor,  in  Ireland,  to  which  was  shortly  added  the 
supervision  of  the  see  of  Dromore  At  Dromore, 
Taylor  built  (1661)  the  church  in  which  he  lies 
buried  His  tenure  (1660-67)  as  bishop  was  a 

Bnod  of  turbulent  dispute  between  him  and  the 
esbyterian  ministers  who  refused  to  acknowledge 
episcopal  jurisdiction  Taylor  has  been  called  the 
Shakspere  and  the  Spenser  of  the  pulpit  A  num- 
ber of  his  soimons  were  published,  many  critics 
consider  that  in  them  his  mastery  of  fine  metaphor 
and  his  poetic  imagination  are  best  revealed  Tay- 
lor's Whole  Works  (ed  with  an  admirable  biography 
by  Reginald  Heber,  15  vols  ,  1822)  were  edited  and 
revised  bv  C  P  Eden  (10  vols  ,  1847-52)  The 
Golden  Grove,  with  selected  passages  from  Jeremy 
Taylor's  sermons  and  writings,  was  edited  m  1930 
bv  Logan  Peursall  Smith  and  contains  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  Taylor's  works  by  Robert  Gathorne- 
Hardy.  See  biographies  by  Edmund  Gosse  (1904) 
and  George  Worley  (1904) 

Taylor,  John,  1578-1653,  English  writer  He  was  a 
Thames  waterman  and  hence  w  often  called  the 
Water  Poet  A  traveler  throughout  England  and 
the  Continent,  he  recorded  his  obseivations  m  both 
poetry  and  prose  The  edition  of  Ins  works  in  1630 
contained  his  writings  to  that  date,  but  the  only 
complete  edition  was  nubhshed  by  the  Spenserian 
Society  in  1808-78  - 

Taylor,  John,  1763-1824,  Arneru  an  political  phi- 
losopher Known  as  "John  Tavlor  of  Caroline," 
he  was  born  in  Virginia,  probably  in  Caroline  co  , 
where  he  later  lived  at  "Hazlewood  "  Orphaned  at 
10,  ho  was  adopted  b\  his  maternal  undo,  Edmund 
Pendloton,  who  sent  him  to  the  College  of  William 
and  Marv  and  under  whom  he  studied  law  Tav  lor 
fought  in  the  American  Revolution,  rising  to  the 
rank  of  major  and  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
house  of  delegates  (1779-81,  1783-85,  1796-1800) 
and  of  the  US  Senate  (1792  04,  180J,  1822-24) 
The  STATES'  RIOHTS  doctrine  (see  KENTUCKY  AND 
VIROINU  RESOLUTIONS)  wan  introdm  ed  in  the  Vir- 
ginia house  by  Tavlor,  who  became  the  foremost 
publicist  of  Jeffersonian  democ  rac  v  A  Definition 
of  Parties  (1794)  and  An  Enquiry  into  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Tendency  of  Certain  Public  Measures 
(1794)  attacked  Federalist  financial  policies  Al- 
though a  strict  construe  tiomst,  he  defended  the 
c onstitutionahtv  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  in  A 
Defense  of  the  Measuies  of  the  Administration  o 
Thomas  Jeffrrson  (1804)  In  Jefferson's  second 
term  Tavlor  was  a  leader  of  the  "Quids,"  who,  dis- 
liking James  Madison,  supported  James  Monroe 
for  President,  but  he  became  a  peac  emaker  between 
the  faction*  His  greatest  work,  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Principles  and  Policy  of  the  Goner  nmt  nt  of  th< 
United  States  (1814),  has  been  called  one  of  the 
few  notable  contributions  to  political  science  pro- 
duced in  the  Tinted  States  In  Construction  Con- 
strued and  Constitutions  Vindicated  (1820),  Tyran- 
ny Unmasked  (1822),  and  New  Views  of  tht  Con- 
stitution (1823),  he  opposed  John  Marshall  and  the 
growing  power  of  the  Federal  government  An 
agrarian  liberal,  he  was  naturally  much  concerned 
with  the  land,  and  his  Arator  (1813)  was  one  of  the 
fiiet  analytical  treatises  on  American  agruulttire 
and  its  peculiar  problems  But  he  is  best  known 
as  one  of  the  first  fornmlators  of  the  states'  rights 
doctrine  See  biography  by  Henry  Si  nuns  (1932), 
C  A  Beard,  The  Economic  Origin*  of  Jeffersoniari 
Democracy  (1915) 

Taylor,  John,  1808-87,  American  leader  of  the  Mor- 
mon church,  b  England  He  emigrated  in  1832  to 
Canada  and  there  was  converted  (1830)  to  the 
Mormon  faith  Moving  to  the  United  States,  he 
became  (1838)  an  apostle  in  the  Mormon  church 
and  was  active  in  missionary  work  He  made  many 
converts  abroad  and  arranged  for  Germaji  and 
French  translations  of  The  Book  of  Mormon  While 
a  newspaper  editor  (1842-46)  at  Nauvoo,  111  ,  ho 
was  wounded  by  the  mob  which  assassinated 
Joseph  Smith  in  Carthage  In  the  controversy  over 
Smith's  successor,  Taylor  supported  Brighatn 
Young  and  assisted  in  the  Utah  colonization.  In 
New  York  he  established  (1854)  a  newspaper,  the 
Mormon  In  Utah  he  served  in  the  territorial  Legis- 
lature (1857-76)  and  as  probate  judge  (1868-70) 
Upon  the  death  of  Young,  he  became  acting  presi- 
dent (1877)  and  official  president  (1880)  of  the 
Mormon  church  From  1884  until  his  death  he 
directed  the  affairs  of  the  church  while  m  hiding  to 
avoid  arrest  for  his  practice  of  polygamy. 

Taylor,  Myron  Charles,  1874-,  American  industri- 


alist and  diplomat,  b  Lyons,  N  Y.,  grad.  Cornell 
Unlv  (LL.B ,  1894),  He  practiced  law  and  then 
ran  a  group  of  textile  mills  in  New  England.  In 
1932  he  succeeded  J  P  Morgan,  Jr.,  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  U  S.  Steal  Corp  After  meet- 
ings with  John  L.  Lewis,  then  president  of  the 
Committee  for  Industrial  Organisation,  Taylor 
brought  (1937)  his  board  to  agreo  to  collective 
bargaining  with  the  Steel  Workers  Organizing 
Committee,  thus  averting  a  serious  strike.  He 
retired  from  business  in  1988  and  served  on  several 
diplomatic  and  charitable  committees  Taylor  was 
(1939-50)  the  President's  personal  diplomatic  rep* 
resentative  to  the  Vatican 

Taylor,  Richard,  1826-79,  Confederate  general,  b 
near  Louisville,  Ky ,  grad  Yale,  1845,  son  of 
Zaehary  TAYLOR  Die  k  Taylor  became  a  Louisiana 

S' an  tor  and  attained  some  political  prominence 
o  was  a  member  of  the  Louisiana  secession  con- 
vention In  the  Civil  War  he  was  made  a  brigadier 
general  (Aug  ,1861)  and  fought  under  T  J  (Stone- 
wall) JACKSON  m  the  Shonandoah  Valley  and  in  the 
SEVEN  DAYS  BATTLES  of  the  Peninsular  campaign. 
He  was  made  commander  in  W  Louisiana  (July, 
1862)  His  victory  over  Gen  N  P  BANKS  at  SA- 
BINE  CROSSROADS  (April  8,  1864),  although  fol- 
lowed by  a  repulse  at  Pleasant  Hill  the  next  day, 
induced  that  general  to  abandon  his  Red  River 
expedition.  In  Aug  ,  1864,  Taylor  wa»  promoted 
lieutenant  general  and  made  commander  in  the 
Lower  South  The  collapse  of  the  armies  of  Lee 
and  Johnston  in  the  East  led  him  to  surrender  to 
E  R  8  CANBY,  May  8,  1805  He  wrote  Destruc- 
tion and  Reconstruction  (1879)  See  D  S  Freeman, 
Lee's  Lieutenants,  Vol  I  (1942) 

Taylor,  Sir  Robert,  1714-88,  English  architect  The 
son  of  a  stonemason,  he  began  his  career  as  a 
sculptor's  apprentice  and  was  later  employed  to 
carve  the  pediment  of  Mansion  House  in  London 
He  then  turned  to  architecture  and  built  up  a  suc- 
cessful prac  tice  He  designed  the  bridge  at  Maiden- 
head and  many  country  houses  and  worked  on 
various  bank  buildings  in  London,  including  the 
Bank  of  England,  to  which  he  added  two  wings 
Ta>  lor  was  knighted  m  1782  The  greater  part  of 
his  estate  was  left  as  a  legacy  for  founding  the 
Taylonan  Institution  at  Oxford  for  the  study  of 
European  language** 

Taylor,  Robert  Love,  1850-1912,  governor  of  Ten- 
nessee (1887-01,  1897-90),  b  Carter  co  ,  Tenn  A 
lawver,  he  was  a  Democrat  in  Congress  (1879-81) 
arid  m  1886  defeated  his  brother  Alfred  Alexander 
Ta>lor  (1848-1931),  a  Republican,  for  the  gover- 
norship The  brothers  touted  the  state  together  in 
that  campaign,  called  the  "war  of  the  roses  "  As 
governor  Boh  Taylor's  greatest  contribution  waw 
as  a  conciliator  between  the  old-line  states'  rights 
Democrats,  the  rising  industrialist  clofes,  and  the 
forces  of  agrarian  unrett  whi<  h  brought  him  to 
power  The  farmer's  levolt  m  Tennessee  was  thus 
not  so  bitter  as  m  other  Southern  states  He  was 
ft  US  Senator  (1907-12)  and,  beloved  by  tho 
common  people,  a  popular  lee  turer  His  brother 
Alf  finally  got  to  bo  governor  m  1921-23  See 
D  M.  Robison,  Hob  Taylor  and  the  Agrarian  Re- 
volt in  Tennessee  (1935) 

Taylor,  Tom,  1817-80,  English  dramatist  and  editor 
His  most  famous  play  is  Our  American  Cousin 
(1858),  given  at  Ford's  Theater  in  Washington 
when  Lincoln  was  assassinated  Of  his  moie  than 
100  plays,  others  are  The  Ticket  of  Leave  Man  (1803) 
and,  written  with  his  fiiend  Charles  Reade,  Masks 
and  Faces  (1862)  He  edited  B  R  Haydon's  auto- 
biogiaphy  (1863,  new  ed  ,  1926)  and  was  editor  of 
Punch  from  1874  to  1880  See  Winton  Tolles,  Tom 
Taylor  and  the  Victorian  Drama  (1940) 

Taylor,  Zaehary  (za'kure),  1784-1850,  12th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  b  Orange  co  ,  Va  He 
joined  the  army  in  1808,  bee  ame  a  captain  in  1810, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  for  his 
defense  of  Fort  Harrison  (1812)  m  the  War  of 
1812  Continuing  his  arniv  career  he  became  a 
colonel  (1832)  and  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  War 
and  in  the  campaigns  against  tho  Senunole  In- 
dians in  Florida,  winning  the  mi  knarne  of  "Old 
Rough  and  Iteadv  "  In  1845  Taylor  was  sent  to 
command  the  army  at  tho  Texas  border.  Ho 
pushed  into  the  disputed  territory  S  of  the  Nueces 
river  and,  in  the  MEXICAN  WAK,  defeated  tho 
Mexicans  at  P\LO  ALTO  and  R^BACA  DE  LA  PALMA, 
drove  them  aci  OHS  the  Rio  Grande,  and  took  Mata- 
moros  Later  he  forced  the  surrender  of  the  Mexi- 
can stronghold  at  Montertey.  In  1847  he  won  the 
decisive  victory  at  BUENA  VISTA  m  the  face  of 
great  odds  Because  of  the  resultant  enthusiasm 
of  the  public,  Taylor  was  nominated  for  President 
on  the  Whig  ticket,  was  elected,  and  assumed  office 
m  1849.  His  noupartisan  tendencies  were  changed 
by  the  political  astuteness  of  Senator  William  H 
Seward,  and  Taylor  was  soon  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Whig  party.  Taylor  met  opposition  to  his 
recommendation  of  California's  admission  as  a 
state  After  charges  of  corruption  were  lodged 
against  members  of  his  cabinet,  he  determined  011 
a  reorganization,  but  he  was  stricken  with  cholera 
morbus  and  died  on  Jul>  9, 1850.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  Miilard  Flllmore.  See  biographies  by  O,  O. 
Howard  <1S92),  Holmaa  Hamilton  (1941),  Braiu- 
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«rd  Dyer  (1046),  and  8.  B.  McKlnley  and  Silas 

Taylor.  1  Industrial  boroiyth  (pop.  9,002),  NE  Pa  , 
on  the  Lackawaruu*  river  and  near  Soranton, 
Bottled  o  1800.  9  City  (pop  7,875),  central  Texae, 
NNE  of  Austin;  platted  1876.  me  1877.  The  black- 
land  prairie  here  was  long  famous  for  its  vast  cot- 
ton yield,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  city  was 
increased  by  some  oil  production,  by  dairying,  by 
poultry  raising,  and  by  processing  plants  and  fac- 
tories that  include  a  well-known  mattress  factory 
and  a  meat-parking  plant 

Taylorsville,  town  (pop  1,122),  co  seat  of  Alexander 
PO  ,  W  central  N  C  W8W  of  Wm<jton-Salem,  in  a 
farm  area,  inc.  1887. 

Taylorville,  city  (pop  8,313),  co  seat  of  Christian 
co  ,  central  111  ,  8E  of  Springfield,  founded  c  1840, 
me  1882  It  is  an  industrial  and  trade  center  in  a 
farm  and  coal  area  Among  its  manufactures  are 
paper,  feed,  and  tool* 

Taymyra,  river,  RSFSR  nee  TAIMYRA 

Taymyr  Peninsula,  RSFSR  see  TAIMYR  PEmNMJiA 

Tazewett,  Littleton  Waller  (tliz'wul),  1774-1860, 
American  political  leader,  b  Williamsburg,  Va  , 
grad.  College  of  William  and  Marv,  1792  He  was 
admitted  (1796)  to  the  bar,  practiced  law  m  Vir- 
ginia, was  m  the  state  legislature,  and  served 
(1801-3)  in  Congress  In  the  Senate  (1824-33) 
Tazewell  headed  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions He  strongly  opposed  President  Andrew 
Jackson's  policies,  especially  hw  removal  of  gov- 
ernment deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  He  became  (1834)  governor  of  Virginia 
but  retired  from  politics  m  1830 

Tazewell  (taa'wel),  town  (pop  1,374)  extreme  SW 
Va  ,  SW  of  Bluefield,  W  Va  ,  in  a  mountainous  coal 
and  farm  region,  settled  17b9,  me  1866.  The 
c  ourthouse  of  Taxewcll  co  is  here 

Tb,  chemical  svmbol  of  the  element  TEBBIUM 

Tbilisi,  Georgian  88  R   see  TIFLIS 

Tc,  chemical  svrnbol  of  the  element  TtoHNETinw 

Teh-.  For  Russian  names  beginning  thus  and  not 
listed  here,  see  CH-,  e  g  ,  for  Tr  hekhoff,  see  CHE- 
KHOV, for  Tchicherin,  see  CHK  HKRIN 

Tchaikovsky,  Piotr  Hich  (pvfl'ttir  flvech'  chlkof- 
nkf>),  1840-93,  Russian  composer,  grad  St  Peters- 
burg Conservatory,  whore  he  studied  composition 
with  Anton  Rubinstein  He  taught  theory  and 
composition  at  Nicholas  Rubinstein's  Moscow  Con- 
servatory from  1865  to  1878  An  annuity  from  hts 
wealthy  patroness,  Mmo  von  Meek  (whom  he  never 
met  though  he  corresponded  with  her  for  14  years), 
allowed  him  to  resign  his  tea<  hing  for  composition 
His  Fourth  Symphony  (Moscow,  1878)  is  dedicated 
to  her  He  was  opposed  to  the  amis  of  the  national- 
ist composers  and  used  Western  European  forms 
and  idioms,  but  his  best  compositions  are  un- 
mistakably Slavic  in  chai  actor  His  orchestration 
w  rich,  often  bombastic,  and  his  music  is  melodious 
and  intensely  emotional  Most  successful  are  his 
orchestral  works,  notably  his  last  three  symphonies, 
the  fantatnes  Komeo  and  Juliet  (1870)  and  Pranci-aca 
flu  Kimini  (1876),  Marcfu  daw  (1870),  the  Man- 
fred Symphony  (1885),  the  ballets  Swan  Lake 
(1876),  The  Nlfejnng  Beauty  (1889),  and  The  Nut- 
cracker (1891  ,  also  arranged  as  a  suite  for  orches- 
tra), and  the  Piano  Concerto  in  B  Flat  Minor 
(1876)  and  the  Violin  Concerto  in  D  (1878)  Of 
his  11  operas,  notable  are  Vakula,  the  Smith  (St 
Petersburg,  1876),  Eugene  Onrgin  (Moscow,  1879) 
and  Pique  Dame  (ThcQwen  of  hpadct,  1890),  both 
from  stones  by  Pushkin,  and  The  Maid  of  Orleans 
(1879,  also  known  an  Jtann*  d'Arc)  None  of  the 
operas,  however,  has  achieved  the  popularity  of 
his  symphonies  arid  concertos  His  music  adapts 
itself  well  to  the  dance,  and  many  of  tm  works  not 
originally  written  for  that  medium  have  been  used 
as  ballet  music,  such  as  the  suite  Motartiana  (1887) 
and  the  Fifth  Symphony  (18S8)  Tchaikovsky 
toured  Europe  as  a  conductoi  and  was  present  to 
conduct  his  Afarche  soltnndle  at  the  opening  con- 
cert in  Carnegie  Hall  m  1891  His  last  apjxjarance 
as  a  conductor,  a  few  days  before  ho  died  of  chol- 
era, was  at  the  premiere  of  his  Sixth  Symphony,  or 
Symphonic  path&iqut  (St  Petersburg,  1893)  Ho 
wrote  a  harmony  textbook  (1871)  and  translated 
Gevaert's  Traite  general  dt,  V  instrumentation  into 
Russian  Tschaikowsky  is  another  spelling  of  the 
name  8ee  his  diaries  (tr  by  Wladimir  Lakond, 
1945),  biographies  by  Edwin  Evans  (rev  ed  , 
1935)  and  Herbert  Weinstock  (  1943)  ,  C  D  Bowon 
and  Barbara  von  Meek,  Belnmi  Pnrnd  (1937), 
Gerald  Abraham,  ed.,  Th«  Mwnc  of 
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Seek  (Mua.  of  Modern  Art,  New  York)  Most  of 
his  works  are  in  private  collections  He  is  also 
known  as  a  portraitist,  Edith  Srtwell  being  among 
his  mtters 

Tchernaiev  or  Chernyaiev,  Mikhail  Grigoryevich 
(mSkhtivel'  grfgdr'yutrfch  chlrnyl'uf),  1828-98, 
Russian  general  With  only  2,000  soldiers  ho  c ap- 
tured  Tashkent  in  1865  after  a  spectacular  march 
across  the  steppes  of  Turkiatan  He  retired  from 
the  army  in  1867  and,  aa  the  owner  of  a  periodical, 
became  an  ardent  exponent  of  Pan-Slavism  Teher- 
naiev  commanded  the  Serbian  forces  in  the  Serbo- 
Turkish  war  of  1876,  but  was  defeated  He  was 
governor  general  of  Human  Turkwtan  (1882-84) 
and  afterward  was  a  member  of  the  Russian  im- 
perial war  council. 

Tczew  (che"f),  Ger  Dirachau  (dlr'shou),  town  (pop 
20,934),  N  Poland,  8  of  Danzig  Founded  m  1209, 
it  was  included  m  Poland  (1466),  transferred  (1772) 
to  Prussia,  and  returned  (1919)  to  Poland  Tc«ew 
lies  on  the  Vistula,  which  connects  it  with  the  Bal- 
tic, since  1928  it  has  been  recognized  as  a  seaport 
Chiefly  a  trade  center,  it  also  has  clothing,  food, 
and  metal  industries 

Te,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  TKLI.URIUM 

tea  (t§,  formerly  ta)  '  [Chinese  1,  a  tree  or  bush,  its 
leaves,  and  the  beverage  made  from  the  leaves 
The  plant  (Thea  mnennt  or  Camellia  thea)  is  an 
evergreen,  related  to  the  camellia,  indigenous  to 
E  Asia  and  in  its  native  state  growing  to  a  height  of 
about  30  ft ,  but  in  cultivation  pruned  to  a  shrub  of 
from  3  to  5  ft  The  lanceolate  leaves  are  dark  green , 
the  blossom  is  cream-colored  and  fragrant  Tea  is 
mentioned  in  Chinese  literature  in  the  3d  cent 
A  D  as  a  substitute  for  strong  drink,  and  by  the 
8th  cent  it  was  cultivated  on  a  commercial  scale 
It  was  imported  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  c  1600  and  was  used  in  England 
c  1660  The  British  East  India  Company  held 
until  1834  the  British  import  monopoly  Tea 
reached  the  American  colonies  c  1680  and  was  the 
leading  beverage  until  it  was  superseded  by  coffee 
following  the  Boston  Tea  Party  Today  tea  IH  used 
by  more  people  and  m  greater  quantity  than  any 
beverage  but  water  The  leading  producers  are 
India,  China,  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  Japan,  and  For- 
mosa, the  chief  importers,  Groat  Butain,  the 
United  States,  Australia,  Russia,  Canada,  and  the 
Netherlands  The  culture  requires  a  nc  h,  light  soil, 
a  warm  climate,  moist  air,  and  plentiful  rainfall 
Higher  elevations  produce  a  delicately  flavored 
leaf  The  sluubs,  propagated  fiom  seed,  are  ready 
for  picking  in  about  three  years  and  may  yield  for 
50  years  The  leaves  are  picked  by  hand  during 
flushes  (periods  of  active  growth),  the  most  de- 
sirable being  the  tender  leaves  near  tho  gj owing 
tip  Tho  loaves  are  withered,  rolled,  and  hied  (or 
heated)  For  green  tea,  the  leaves  arc  fired  soon 
after  picking,  for  black,  they  are  first  fermented  for 
about  24  hours,  for  oolong,  mtoi mediate  in  flavor 
and  coloi,  tho  leaves  are  partially  fermented  Teas 
are  classified  according  to  size  of  loaf,  beginning 
with  the  smallest,  under  two  systems  of  nomencla- 
ture— tho  Chinese,  as  gunpowder,  young  hyson, 
hyson,  and  imperial,  and  the  English  (foi  teas  from 
India,  Ceylon,  and  Java),  as  flowery  orange  pekoe, 
orange  pekoe,  pekoe,  and  souchong  Many  teas  are 
named  also  for  the  district  where  they  arc  grown, 
e  g  ,  Darjoehng,  Lapsang  Keemun  China  produces 
mainly  green  tea,  Formosa,  oolong,  and  Japan, 
formerly  green  only,  now  black  also  The  flavor 
of  tea  is  due  to  volatile  oils,  the  stimulating  proper- 
ties, to  CAtfKiNE,  and  the  astringencv,  to  the  tan- 
nin content,  reduced  in  black  tea  by  fermentation 
The  dried  bloBsoma  of  jasmine  or  other  fragrant 
plants  aio  added  to  certain  fancy  teas  The  tea 
ceremony  of  Japan  was  introduced  fiom  China  m 
the  15th  cent  by  Buddhists  as  a  semirehgious 


social  custom  See  Agnes  Reppher,  To  Think  of 
Tea'  (1932),  W  H  Ukers,  The  Romance  of  Tea 
(1936),  Yasunosuke  FuJkakita,  The  Tea  Cult  of 


Tchehtchew,  Pavel  (chell'chcf,  Rus  pa'vll  chuye'- 
chlf),  1898-,  Russian-American  painter  His  first 
commissions,  ballet  designs,  wore  given  him  while 
he  was  living  (1921-23)  m  Berlin,  whence  he  had 
fled  from  the  Russian  Revolution  Moving  (1923) 
to  Paris,  he  became  associated  with  Diaghilev;  he 
exhibited  (1925)  for  the  first  time  and  had  his  first 
one-man  show  in  1928  In  1926  he  developed  his 
technique  of  multiple  unage  on  a  single  canvas, 
winch  no  later  combined  (1934)  with  triple  per- 
spective; his  paintings  m  this  manner  juxtapose 
objects  in  such  &  way  as  to  reveal  another  object 
formed  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  evident  forms; 
fat  best-known  work  in  this  manner  is  Hide  and 


Japan  (1937) 

Teach,  Edward*  see  BLACKBOARD 

teachers  colleges    see  TEACHING 

teaching,  methods  employed  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  formal  EDUCATION  In  the  colonial  period 
m  the  United  States  requirements  for  teaching  in 
the  lower  schools  were  a  modicum  of  learning  and 
willingness  to  work  in  an  ill-paid,  harassed  occupa- 
tion Requirements  for  college-level  work  were 
then,  as  now,  primarily  scholarship,  a  requirement 
also  of  such  higher  secondary  institutions  as  the 
Latin  gi  amrnar  schools  Specific  training  for  teach- 
ers was  originated  ui  France  (1685)  by  St  JOHN 
BAPTIST  DJC  LA  SALLE  Teacher  training  spread 
rapidly  in  Europe  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  August 
Hermann  FKANCKE  and  PESTALOZZI  and  the  MONI- 
TORIAL SYSTEM  In  the  United  States  by  1810 
monitorial  training  had  begun  in  the  Lancasterian 
model  schools,  and  m  1823  Samuel  R.  Hall  opened 
a  tuition  school  for  teacher  training  In  the  1820s 
and  I830e  teacher  training  became  common  in  the 
academies,  and  m  1839  Massachusetts  opened  the 
first  btate  normal  school  Henry  Barnard  and 
Horace  Mann  were  active  in  the  development  of 
normal  schools,  which  increased  rapidly  in  number 
after  1850.  New  concept*  of  child  development 
focused  attention  on  psychology,  which  became  the 


TEAR  GAS 

basic  «cienoo  of  the  normal  schooL  After  1680 
trained  women  teachers  steadily  displaced  men  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  elementary 
schools  Training  for  secondary  school  teaching 
was  largely  a  function  of  liberal  arts  colleges  which 
had  introduced  pedagogical  courses  into  their  cur- 
riculums,  but  the  need  for  additional  teachers  led 
the  normal  schools  to  expand  into  four-year  de- 
gree-granting teachers  colleges  These  teachers 
colleges,  generally  supported  by  the  public,  soon 
trained  the  bulk  of  all  public  school  teachers 
Graduate  Btudy  in  education  was  established  at 
New  York  Utuv  in  1887  In  1889  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler  wan  made  president  of  a  teacher-training 
school  which  became  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
Umv  John  DEWKY,  who  formulated  basic  con- 
cepts of  teaching  method,  profoundly  influenced 
the  development  of  teacher  training  in  the  20th 
cent  Certification  requirements  for  teaching  have 
advanced  with  educational  opportunity,  though 
they  are  still  not  uniformly  high  The  trend  in 
certification  has  been  steadily  toward  requinng 
more  complete  training,  with  practice  teac  hing  and 
extensive  graduate  work  for  specialised  positions 
In  many  states  extension  or  summer  graduate  work 
is  required  of  teachers  or  made  a  prerequisite  for 
advancement  The  professional  requirements  for 
teaching  in  the  United  States  primarily  stress 
method  and  psychology,  but  are  still  not  so  strin- 
gent as  those  in  some  European  countries  which 
emphasize  scholarship  Successful  developments 
through  teacher  training  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary educ  at  ion  have  influenced  some  college  ad- 
ministrations to  consider  requiring  training  for 
college  tear  hing  also  See  A  V  Overn,  The  Teacher 
and  Modem  Education  (1935),  W  S  Elsbree,  The 
American  Teacher  (1939),  American  Council  on 
Education,  The  Improvement  of  Teacher  Education 
(1946) 

Teague  (teg),  city  (pop  3,157),  NE  central  Texas, 
WSW  of  Palestine,  founded  1906  with  the  coming 
of  the  railroad  It  has  railroad  shops  and  industries 
centered  around  cotton 

teak  (tek),  tall  deciduous  tree  (Tectona  grandit)  of 
the  verbena  family,  native  to  India,  Burma,  and 
Siam  Its  10  to  20-inch  loaves  are  rough  enough 
to  be  used  like  sandpaper  The  moderately  hard, 
easily  worked  wood  is  >ellow  to  brown  when  cut, 
darkening  on  exposure,  and  sometimes  has  dark 
streaks  It  is  one  of  the  most  durable  of  woods, 
beams  said  to  be  over  1,000  years  old  exist  Teak- 
wood  contains  an  essential  oil  which  is  re*i»tant 
to  the  ac  tion  of  water  and  prevents  the  rusting  of 
iron  in  contact  with  it  The  heart  wood  is  resistant 
to  termites  It  is  superior  to  all  other  woods  foi 
shipbuilding  and  is  also  used  for  railway  carnages, 
agricultural  implements,  and  flooring  There  are 
no  extensive  teak  forests,  and  in  India  the  cutting 
of  the  timber  IH  under  government  supervision 
Treos  to  be  cut  are  girdled  through  the  bark  and 
sapwood  and  are  allowed  to  stand  for  at  least  three 
years  before  being  felled  It  is  said  that  hre  pro- 
tec  tion  has  helped  to  deplete  the  supply  of  teak, 
as  the  tieo  naturally  grows  to  matuntv  best  when 
two  or  three  fires  have  destroyed  the  undergrowth 
and  the  roots  of  the  saplings  have  become  strong 
enough  to  send  up  a  sturdy  shoot 

teal   see  DUCK 

Teamhair  Breagh,  Co  Meath,  Ireland  roe  TARA 

Teaneck  (tf'nck"),  township  (pop  25,275),  NE  N  J  , 
residential  suburb  of  New  York,  me  1895.  Tea- 
neck  developed  rapidly  after  the  building  of  the 
George  Washington  Bridge 

Teapot  Dome,  area  near  (  asper,  Wyo  ,  set  aside  bv 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1915  as  an  oil  re- 
serve for  the  US  navy  In  1921,  by  executive 
order  of  President  Warren  G  HAKDINC,,  control 
was  transferred  from  the  Navv  Dept  to  the  Dept 
of  the  Interior  In  1922  Albert  B  FALL,  US 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  leased,  without  compet- 
itive bidding,  the  Teapot  Dome  fields  to  Harry  F 
Sinclair  and  leased  another  government-owned  oil 
field  at  Elk  Hilh,  Calif ,  to  Edward  L  Dohen> 
These  transactions  became  (1923)  the  subject  of 
a  Senate  investigation  conducted  by  Sen  Thomas 
J  WALSH  Fall  resigned  his  cabinet  post,  and  the 
investigation  led  to  criminal  prosecutions  Great 
iiotoiieU  attended  the  affaii,  which  involved  a 
number  of  prominent  individuals  Fall  was  con- 
victed (1929)  of  accepting  bribes  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  >ear  in  prison  and  fined  $100,000  In 
another  trial,  Dohenv  and  Sinclair  were  acquitted, 
though  Sinclair  was  subsequently  sentenced  to 
prison  for  contempt  of  the  Senate  and  for  employ- 
ing detectives  to  shadow  members  of  the  jury  in 
his  case  The  oil  fields  were  restored  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  a  Supreme  Court  decision  m  1927 

tear  gas,  a  gas  which  causes  temporal  \  blindness 
through  the  excessive  flow  of  tears  resulting  from 
irritation  to  the  eves  It  is  used  in  CHEMICAL 
WARFAKK  and  as  a  means  for  dispersing  mobs 
Bromoac  etone,  benzyl  bromide,  chloroaeetophe- 
none,  ethyl  lodoacetate,  and  chloropicnu  (which 
also  causes  vomiting)  cause  watering  of  the  eyes 
In  the  First  World  War  tear  gas  was  usual!}  dis- 
persed by  means  of  bombs  or  shells  loaded  with 
the  liquid  When  the  vehicle  exploded,  the  liquid 
was  widely  dispersed  in  the  air. 
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TEASDALE 

Teaadale,  Sara  (teVdal),  1884-1933,  American  poet, 
b  St  Louis  She  wrote  several  volumes  of  sensi- 
tive and  musical  lyrics,  including  Helen  of  Troy  and 
Other  Poems  (1911),  Rivera  to  the  Sea  (1915),  Flame 
and  Shadow  (1920),  and  Strange  Victory  (1933), 
and  compiled  two  anthologies  of  poetry  She  was 
married  to  Ernst  B.  Filsmger  in  1914,  they  were 
divorced  m  1929.  See  her  Collected  Poems  (1937). 
teasel  (tcVzl),  any  plant  of  the  genus  Lhpaacua,  Old 
World  herbs  some  of  which  are  naturalized  m  Amei- 
ica  Tho  best  known  aie  the  common  and  fuller's 
teasels  (Dipaocut  ti/lvrstm  and  fullonum),  which 
are  biennials  with  cone-shaped  or  cylmdnc  heads 
of  small  lilac  flowoi  s  The  heads  bear  sharp  prongs 
— straight  m  tho  common  teasel  and  hooked  in  the 
fuller's  teasel  Fuller's  teasel  has  long  been  used  for 
teasing  or  raising  a  nap  on  wool,  for  which  purpose 
it  has  been  cultivated  in  textile  oenteis  Only  re- 
cently has  machinery  taken  the  place  of  teasel 
Teasels  arc  often  usod  in  EVERLASTING  bouquets 
Tebah  (te'bu),  son  of  Nahor,  perhaps  oponvm  of 

Tibhath    Gen  2224 

Tebaliah  (te*bull'u),  doorkeeper  1  Chron  26  11 
Tebessa  (tub6'8u),  Fr  Tfbeasa  (tabcW),  anc 
Thfveste,  town  (pop  18,293),  NE  Algeria,  in  tho 
Atlas  Mts  It  is  in  an  important  phosphate-  and 
iron-mining  region  The  town  is  noted  for  its  silk 
embroidery  and  carpets  Extensive  am  lent  re- 
mains include  the  Roman  Arch  of  Cara<  alia,  a 
Christian  basilica  (about  the  4th  cent  AD),  and 
restored  Byzantine  walls  In  the  Second  World 
War,  Tebpssa  was  an  important  American  base  in 
the  battle  for  Tunisia 

Tecchi,  Bonaventura  (bfi'navantdo'ra  tek'ke), 
1896-,  Italian  novelist,  short-story  writer,  and 
teacher  Among  his  novels  are  II  nome  snlla  aabbia 
name  on  the  aand]  (1924),  L'isola  apfxissionata 
passionate  island]  (1045),  and  Gwvani  amin 
\oung  friends]  (1940),  some  of  his  stories  are 
collected  in  II  vento  tra  le  case  (wind  between  the 
houses]  (1928)  He  has  been  professor  of  language 
in  Brno. 

Teche,  Bayou  (bl'6  tesh',  bl'fio),  S  La  ,  flowing  from 
E  of  Lafayette  southeastward  between  tho  Atcha- 
falaya  basin  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Atcha- 
falaya  above  Morgan  City  It  flows  through  a 
fertile  sugar  area  and  is  navigable  for  over  100  mi 
It  was  the  setting  for  Longfellow's  Kvangdine 
technetium  (tekne/shum),  silvery  metallic  element 
(symbol -To),  similar  in  its  physical  and  chemical 
properties  to  manganese  and  rhenium  Its  exist- 
ence as  an  element  (of  atomic  number  43)  was  re- 
ported in  1925,  when  the  namo  masurium  was  pro- 
posed but  the  discovery  of  the  naturally  oc  <  urrmg 
element  was  not  confirmed  In  19J7  radioactive 
isotopes  of  the  element  were  artific  lallv  produced 
This  was  accomplished  in  Italy  by  Erniho  Segre 
and  his  co-workers  with  molybdenum  whuh  had 
earlier  been  subjected  to  bombardment  with  deuter- 
ons  (in  the  cyclotron  at  the  Umv  of  California) 
They  reported  that  the  element  resembled  rhenium 
in  its  properties  more  closely  than  it  resembled 
manganese  Some  years  later  they  suggested  the 
name  technetium  for  the  element,  and  this  name 
was  accepted  (1949)  byr  tho  International  Union 
of  Chemistry 

Technicolor,  see  MOVING  PHTLRFS 
Tecumseh  (tlkum'se),  1768?-1813,  chief  of  the 
SHAWNEE  INDIANS,  b  probably  m  Clark  co  ,  Ohio 
In  his  tribe  he  became  distinguished  for  his  prowess 
in  battle  but  opposed  the  tribal  practice  of  tortur- 
ing prisoners  When  the  United  States  refused  to 
recognize  his  pnn<  iplc  that  all  the  Indian  land  was 
the  common  possession  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  and 
that  land  could  not  rightly  he  ceded  by,  or  pur- 
chased from,  an  individual  tribe,  Tec  umseh  set  out 
to  band  together  the  tribes  of  the  Old  Northwest, 
the  South,  and  the  eastern  Mississippi  valley  His 
plan  failed  with  the  defeat  of  his  brother  Tenskwa- 
tawa,  the  SHAWNEF  PKOPHKT,  at  TIPPECANOE 
(1811)  Though  Tippet  anoo  was,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  drawn  battle,  it  marked  the  collapse  of  the 
Indian  military  movement  In  the  War  of  1812 
Tecumseh  allied  hjmself  with  the  British  and  was 
created  by  them  a  brigadier  general  He  led  a  largo 
force  of  Indians  in  tho  siege  of  1'ort  Meigs,  covered 
Gen  Henry  A  Proctor's  retreat  after  Oliver  H. 
Perry 's  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  and  lost  his  life  in  the 
battle  of  the  THAMES,  in  whu  h  Gen  William  H 
HAHKIBON  overwhelmed  Prottor  and  his  Indian 
allies  Col  Richard  M  Johnson  is  usually  given 
credit  for  killing  him  Tecurnseh  had  great  ability 
as  an  organizer  and  a  leader  and  is  ( onsidered  one 
of  the  outstanding  Indians  in  American  history 
See  biographies  by  E  T  Raymond  (1915)  and  J 
M  Oskison  (1938) 
Tecumseh,  residential  town  (pop  2,412),  8  Out ,  on 

Lake  St  Clair  and  E  of  Windsor 
Tecumseh.  1  Village  (pop  2,921),  8  Mich  ,  on  the 
Jackson  Bran*  h  of  the  Raisin  and  8  of  Ann  Arbor, 
settled  1824,  me  1837  Refrigeration  equipment 
is  made  Tecuinsch  is  a  shipping  point  for  sand, 
gravel,  and  celery.  Several  Indian  village  sites  and 
earthworks  are  here  8  City  (pop  2,104),  co  seat  of 
Johnson  co  ,  SE  Nebr  ,  8E  of  Lincoln,  in  an  orchard 
area,  founded  1859  3  City  (pop  2,042),  central 
Okla ,  SE  of  Oklahoma  City  A  state  school  for 
girls  is  here. 
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Tedder,  Arthur  William  Tedder,  1st  Baron,  1890-, 
British  air  chief  marshal  A  Cambridge  graduate, 
he  saw  service  in  the  infantry  and  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps  in  the  First  World  War  After  1919  he  held 
important  positions  m  the  Royal  Air  Force  and  the 
air  ministry  Sent  to  the  Middle  East  m  1940, 
Tedder,  as  air  chief  there  (1941-43),  helped  sweep 
the  Germans  from  Libya  He  was  deputy  to  Eisen- 
hower in  the  last  of  the  campaigns  m  North  Africa 
and  deputy  commander  in  Sicily  and  late  m  1943 
was  made  deputy  supreme  commander  of  the  Allied 
invasion  forces  In  Oct  ,  1044,  he  took  on  the  ad- 
ditional post  of  chief  of  Allied  air  operations  in 
Western  Europe  In  1946  he  succeeded  Lord 
Portal  as  air  chief  of  staff  and  was  created  Baron 
Tedder  of  Glengum  See  his  Air  Power  in  War 
(1948) 

Teddington,  former  urban  district  (1931  pop 
23,369),  since  1937  part  of  Twickenham,  Middle- 
sex, England,  on  the  Thames  and  SW  of  London, 
of  which  it  is  a  residential  suburb  The  Port  of 
London  begins  offi<  tally  at  Teddington  lock  The 
National  Physical  Laboratory,  founded  in  1002,  is 
m  Bushey  Park  Stephen  Hales  was  perpetual 
curate  at  St  Mary'*,  for  more  than  60  years 
Te  Deum  laudamus  (te  dc'um  16da'mus,  ta  da'oom 
loudA'rac56s)  [Latin,  *» we  praise  Thee,  0  God],  an- 
rient  hymn  of  the  Western  Church  beginning,  "Wo 
praise  Thee,  O  God,  we  acknowledge  Thee  to  bo  tho 
Lord  "  Legend  ascribes  it  to  an  ecstatic  outburst 
of  St  Ambrose  when  he  baptized  St  Augustmo  It 
is  now  attributed  to  Bishop  Nicetas  of  Dacia  (c  335- 
414)  or,  by  some  scholars,  is  thought  to  be  a  com- 
posite of  Greek  sources  from  the  6th  cent  or  earlier 
It  is  sung  at  morning  prayer  in  Anglican  churches 
and  at  matins  in  the  Roman  office,  it  is  the  chief 
hymn  of  rejoicing  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

Tees,  river  rising  on  Cross  Fell,  Cuml>erland,  Eng- 
land, and  flowing  c  70  mi  generally  E  between 
Durham  and  York  to  tho  North  Sea  Its  upper 
valley  is  picturesque,  tho  falls  of  Caldron  Snout 
and  High  Force  are  notable  The  lower  roue  hos 
pass  through  the  industrial  area  of  Darlington, 
Stockton,  and  Middlevsbrough 

teeth,  structures  embedded  in  the  bone  of  the  jaws 
whuh  perform  the  fumtion  of  mastication  In 
man  a  deciduous  or  temporary  set  of  teeth,  often 
called  milk  teeth,  numbering  10  m  ea(  h  jaw ,  is  shed 
and  replaced  by  the  permanent  dentition,  totaling 
1 6  teeth  m  each  jaw  The  dec  iduous  dentition  con- 
sists of  two  c  entral  incisors,  two  lateral  me  isors,  two 
canines,  and  four  piemolars  in  each  jaw  The  in- 
cisors and  canines  of  the  deciduous  dentition  are 
replaced  by  a  similar  number  of  permanent  in- 
cisors and  canines  The  four  deciduous  prc-rnolars 
are  replaced  by  four  permanent  bicuspids  In  addi- 
tion to  the  permanent  sure  essors  of  the  dec  iduous 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  the  permanent  dentition  includes 
also  first,  second,  and  third  permanent  molar  teeth, 
six  in  each  jaw  The  third  are  &ometimos  c  ailed  wis- 
dom teeth,  these  do  not  alway  s  develop  The  dec  id- 
uous teeth  usually  begin  to  erupt  after  the  age  of 
six  months,  the  permanent  set  after  the  age  of  isix 
years  Each  tooth  consists  of  a  crown  portion,  visi- 
ble in  the  mouth,  and  a  root  or  roots  fastened  to  the 
alveolus  of  the  jaw  by  means  of  a  membrane,  the 
pendontal  membrane  The  entire  body  of  the  tooth 
is  composed  of  dentine,  a  bom-like  substance,  the 
crown  is  covered  by  enamel,  the  hardest  substance 
in  the  body,  and  the  root  by  comentum  The  b6dy 
of  the  tooth  surrounds  a  soft  inner  core,  consisting 
of  blood  vessels  and  nerves,  known  an  the  dental 
pulp  Proper  diet,  including  sufficient  calcium,  phos- 
phorus, and  vitamin  D,  as  well  as  vitamin  C  (for 
the  health  of  the  gums),  is  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion and  mamtenanc  e  of  sound  teeth  Regular 
cleaning  of  tho  tooth  and  semiannual  examination 
by  a  dentist  are  important 

teething.  In  the  human  being  this  prcx  ess  begins  at 
about  the  sixth  month  of  life  (when  the  lower  cen- 
tral incisors  appear)  and  <  oritmues  to  about  tho 
end  of  the  second  year  Although  it  usually  occurs 
without  difficulty,  sometimes  fever  and  digestive 
disturbances  are  associated  with  teething  See  also 

TEETH 

Tegea  (te'jeu),  ancient  city  of  SE  Arc  adia,  Pelopon- 
nesus, Greece  From  the  middle  of  the  6th  cent 
B  C  until  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (371  B  C  )  it  was 
under  the  sway  of  Sparta  Tegea  allied  itself  with 
its  great  rival,  Maiitmea,  against  Sparta  in  362 
B  C  ,  but  later  opposed  Mantmea  again  Remains 
of  Tegea's  great  temple  of  Athena  Alea  (rebuilt  by 
Scopas  c  394  B  C  )  have  been  discovered 

Tegner,  Esaias,  Swed  Ttgntr  (csl'as  teng-nar'), 
1782-1846,  Swedish  poet  and  bishop  of  Vaxjo  He 
was  a  member  of  a  literary  society,  the  Gothic 
League  His  poetry  was  romantic  and  national, 
influenced  by  the  German  romanticists  of  the  peri- 
od Svea  (1811)  and  Axel  (1821,  Eng.  tr  ,  1870) 
preceded  his  masterpiece,  Frithjof'e  Saga  (1825), 
based  on  the  Icelandic  saga  of  Fnthjof.  His  ser- 
mons and  offie  tal  speeches  are  classics  of  the  Swed- 
ish language  Selections  of  his  poetry  were  trans- 
lated by  Longfellow 

Tegucigalpa  (tugoo"Begal'pu,  Span.  tagoVBegdl'pu), 
city  (pop  86,462,  including  COMAYAO&ELA),  capi- 
tal and  largest  city  of  Honduras,  m  a  small  valley 
in  the  mountains  of  8  central  Honduras.  Founded 


late  in  the  16th  cent ,  Tegucigalpa  was  a  colonial 
center  of  silver  and  gold  mining  With  independ- 
ence from  Spain  (1821),  it  became  the  stronghold 
of  the  liberals  under  MORAZAN  Tho  city  vied  with 
COMAYAUUA  as  the  republic's  capital,  not  securing 
the  title  permanently  until  1880  It  has  no  rail- 
road, but  is  reached  by  a  road  from  the  railhead 
near  SAN  PEDRO  SULA  and  another  from  SAN 
LORENZO  Air  transport  has  recently  improved 
commercial  development  Never  destroyed  bv 
earthquake,  Tegucigalpa  retains  many  quaint, 
colonial  aspec  ts,  with  narrow  streets  and  sidewalks, 
overhanging  balconies,  and  stair-stepped  streets 
It  is  connected  by  two  bridges  over  tho  Cholutec  a 
river  to  its  more  modern  counterpart,  Comayaguela 
Tehachapi  (tuh&'chupe),  town  (pop  1,264),  Sf  cen- 
tral Calif  ,  SE  of  Bakersfield ,  me  1909  It  is  in  an 
area  producing  clay,  limestone,  and  fruit 
Tehama  or  Tihama  (both  tma'mu),  lowland  re- 
gion, SW  Arabia,  including  the  Red  Sea  coast  of 
Yemen 

Tehaphnehes,  ancient  city  see  TA  HA  PANES 
Teheran  (tfi'huran',  tc~"urun')  or  Tehran  (tenin'), 
city  (1940  estimated  pop  540,087,  1940  estimated 
pop  750,000),  capital  of  Iran,  in  N  Iran,  within 
sight  of  Mt  Demavcnd  and  c  70  mi  S  of  tho  Cas- 
pian It  is  a  commere  ml  and  intellectual  center  as 
well  as  the  seat  of  government  The  Trans-Iranian 
RIl  connects  it  with  Bandar  Shahpur  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  Bandar  Shah  on  the  Caspian  Rail 
lines  to  Meshed  and  Tabriz  are  partly  built,  and 
there  are  highways  connecting  the  capital  with 
many  of  the  chief  cities  of  Iran  Besides  the  uni- 
versity (founded  1934),  there  are  various  technical 
schools  and  some  Moslem  religious  colleges  Most 
of  the  ornamented  gates  of  its  19th  century  yvalls 
were  demolished  in  1934,  and,  indeed,  in  the  reign 
of  Ra/a  Shah  Pahlavi  the  whole  city  was  much 
modernized  Narrow  streets  were  broadened,  and 
many  new  large  buildings  were  erected  The  c  ity  is 
near  the  ancient  Rages  (Khagae  or  Rey)  and  was 
itself  a  medieval  town  and  featured  somewhat  in 
the  long  Persian  wais  Its  importance,  however 
dates  from  1788,  when  Aga  Mohamad  Khan  made 
it  the  c  apital  Other  settled  areas  (Karaj,  Kolhak 
or  Qolhak,  and  Taji  ish)  cluster  about  the  city  Its 
importance  and  its  population  have  grown  stcadih 
in  recent  years  In  the  Second  World  War,  when 
the  Allies  occupied  (1941)  Iran,  Soviet  and  British 
troops  entered  the  suburbs  One  of  tho  important 
war  conferonc  OH  was  held  here  in  194} 
Teheran  Conference,  Nov  28-Dec  1,  1943,  meeting 
of  President  F  D  Roosevelt,  Premier  Stalin,  and 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  at  Teheran, 
Iran,  held  to  strengthen  tho  cooperation  of  t he- 
United  States,  Gr«at  Britain,  and  the  USSR  in  the 
Second  World  War  It  was  the  first  of  the  Roo-e- 
velt-Stalm  meetings  and  followed  the  CAIRO  CON- 
FERENCE with  Chiang  Kai-shek  Agreement  was 
reached  on  the  w  ope  and  timing  of  oj>erations 
against  Germany,  and  the  plans  for  the  Allied 
invasion  of  France  were  submitted  to,  and  ap- 
proved by,  Stalin  The  final  communique  also 
stressed  cooperation  of  the  United  Nations  for  t  he- 
problems  of  peace  In  an  impressive  pageant, 
Churchill  handed  to  Stalin  a  ceremonial  sword  pre- 
sented bv  George  \  I  to  the  defenders  of  Stalingrad 
A  separate  protocol  pledged  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Russia  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence, the  sovereignty,  and  tho  territorial  integ- 
rity of  Iran 
Tehmnah  (tehm'u)  [Heb  ,-cry  for  mercy],  foundei 

of  the  city  of  Nahash     1  Chron   4  12 
Tehran,  Iran   see  TtHtR  \ 


Tehuantepec    (tuwon'tupck,    Span     tawuntapc*-k') 
guar  lull],  town  (pop  6,731),  Oaxaca, 
S  Mexic  o,  on  a  w  ide  bend  of  the  Tohuantepec  m  er 


[Nahi 


tntepec 
Aiatl,«ji 


not  far  from  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec,  an  arm  of  t  he 
Pacific  The  town  is  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec The  climate  is  hot  and  tropical  The  popu- 
lation is  largely  Zapotec  Tehuantepec,  the  com- 
mercial and  social  n\al  of  JucniTAN,  is  celebrated 
for  its  beautiful,  industrious,  and  strikingly  clothed 
women  (called  tehuaitas),  who  travel  by  train  from 
Veracruz  to  Tapac-hula  to  sell  or  barter  the  products 
of  the  region  The  society  is  matriarchal 

Tehuantepec,  Isthmus  of,  c  125  mi  wide  at  its 
narrowest,  S  Mexico,  between  the  Gulf  of  Cam- 
peche  and  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec  It  is  mostly  a 
rolling  plain  Building  of  an  intoroceanu  canal 
here  w  as  long  c  onsidered,  but  estimated  costs 
proved  prohibitive  A  transisthmian  railroad  be- 
tween COAT/ACOALCOH  and  Sahna  Cruz  was  opened 
in  1007 

Teignmouth  (tln'muth),  urban  district  (pop  10,017), 
Devonshire,  England,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teigii 
(tin,  ten)  on  the  English  Channel  It  is  a  seaport 
and  watering  place  The  harbor,  once  important, 
is  now  used  chiefly  by  yachtsmen  and  fishermen 
There  is  an  old  wooden  bridge  across  the  river  The 
town  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  French  early  in 
the  14th  cent  and  again  in  1690 

Teima,  Saudi  Arabia  see  TEMA 

Teitserenc  de  Bort,  Leon  Philippe  (1&5'  felep'  tfisura' 
da  bor'),  1855-1913,  French  meteorologist  He  is 
known  for  his  pioneer  investigations  of  the  strato- 
sphere or  isothermal  layer,  carried  on  by  means  of 
balloon  ascensions  from  hie  observatory  at  Trappes 
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(near  Versailles)  and  by  observations  in  the  At- 
lantic from  his  vessel,  the  Otaria 

Teixelra,  Pedro  (pa'drO  ta'sharn),  d  1040,  Portu- 
guese explorer,  one  of  the  early  voyagers  on  tho 
Amazon  He  commanded  the  expedition  sent  by  the 
governor  of  Maranhao  up  the  Amazon  m  the 
autumn  of  1637  He  reached  the  upper  Amazon 
oarlv  in  1638,  discovering  the  Rio  Negro,  and  in 
July  he  met  an  expedition  under  Pedio  de  Costa 
Favilla  on  the  Napo  Later  he  reached  Quito,  then 
returned  down  the  Amazon  He  wa-s  accompanied 
on  this  return  journey  by  tho  Jesuit  pi  lost  Cristobal 
de  AcuflA,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  voyage  Ho 
claimed  tho  Napo  for  Portugal  (then  united  with 
.Spain  through  the  king  Philip  IV  of  Spam  (Philip 
III  of  Portugal). 

Tejend,  river  see  HARI  RUD 

Tejo,  river   see  TAOTTS 

Tekakwitha,   Catherine-   see   CATHEIUNK   TEKAK- 

WJTHA 

Tekamah  (tuka'mu),  city  (pop  1,925),  co  seat  of 
Hurt  t  o  ,  E  Nebr  ,  NNW  of  Omaha,  settled  1854. 
me  1855  It  is  a  farm  trade  center  Reservoir  Hill 
near  by  gives  a  broad  view  of  tho  Missouri  valley 

Tekirdag  (toker'da),  town  (pop   14,780),  European 


urkov,  a  port  o 
i?rie  ultural  and  c 


ngru  ultural  and  commere  ml  center  It  was  known 
in  am  lent  times  as  Bisanthe  and  an  Rhaedestus 
and  later  as  Rodosto  Founded  bv  Greek  e  olonists 
from  Samos,  it  later  was  an  important  city  of  the 
Thracian  kingdom  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  long 
a  Bv/antine  stronghold  Tho  town  wns  bnoflv 
held  (1913)  by  the  Bulgarians  in  the  Balkan  Warn 

Tekoa  or  Tekoah  (both  tekeVu),  ancient  mined 
town,  S  Palestine,  c  5  mi  S  of  Bethlehem  It  was 
on  the  edge  of  a  desolate  count rv,  to  the  east  tho 
land  drops  off  precipitously  to  the  Doad  Sou  This 
wilderness  of  Tekoa  was  the  homo  of  Amos  2  Sam 
142,  2.120;  1  Chron  224,  45,  2  Cluon  110, 
Neh  3  5,27,  Jer  0  1.  Amos  1  1 

Tekoa,  e  itv  (pop  1,383),  K  Wash  near  tho  Idaho 
border  HE  of  Spokane 

Tela  (til 'lu).  town  (pop  10,454),  N  Honduras,  a 
Caribbean  port  A  station  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company ,  Tola  is  a  well-equipped  hanani  port  and 
is  headquarters  for  a  largo  plantation  area 

Tel-abib  (tel'Vbfb)  [Aramaic  ,=<  oin-hill],  city  of 
Mesopotamia,  where  E/okiel  preat  hed  E«»k  i  15 

Telah  (t«"'lu),  ancestor  of  .Joshua     1  Chron    7  25 

Telaim  (tf'lalm,  tfla'Im)  [Heb  ,=larnbs],  unloc  ated 
placo,  S  Palostmo,  where  Saul's  army  gathered  1 
Sam  154 

Telamon  (tF'lumon),  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of 
\F\rts,  brother  of  PILEIM,  and  father  of  Tcla- 
inoman  A  TAX  and  of  TEI  CKH  He  wont  on  the 
CVLYDONIAN  HUNT,  tho  Aiu.oNM  T  expedition,  and 
that  of  HERCTJM-H  against  the  \mazon  women  Ho 
fought  m  the  Trojan  \Vnr 

telamones   seeATiANTi-s 

Telassar  (tfl.Vsur),  citv.  K  S\  na,  prohabh  in  tho 
h ill  lountrvN  of  the  Euphrates  Isa  .17  12  Thola- 
sar  2  Kings  19  12 

Telav  (tvflaf)  or  Telavi  (tvll  I've),  dt\  (pop 
13,100).  E  Georgian  HSR,  NE  of  Tiflis  It  is  the 
e  enter  of  tho  Kakhetian  wine,  distru  t  First  mcn- 
tioned  m  the  13th  cent  ,  it  was  the  capital  of 
Kakhutta  until  the  17th  rent  There  are  ruins  of 
its  medieval  fortifications 

Tel-Aviv  (toT'uvev')  [Heb  , -hill  of  spring),  eitv 
(pop  (  250,000),  central  Israel,  on  tho  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  It  is  the  largest  cit\  of  Israel  Since 
1949  it  has  formed  a  joint  municipality  with  ad- 
joining .IAH-  \  Ti-L-Aviv  was  founded  in  1909  by 
Jews  from  Jaffa  who  wished  to  build  a  modern 
suburb  At  first  it  grew  slowly,  hut  there  wore  tre- 
mendous spurts  in  population  in  tho  late  '20s,  after 
Hitler  ( ame  to  power  in  Gei  mam ,  and  after  tho 
Second  World  War  In  the  disorders  after  the  war 
there  was  much  sporadic  fighting  between  this  all- 
Jewish  city  and  Jaffa,  then  predominantly  Arab 
On  tho  day  (May  14,  1948)  that  the  mandate  of 
Palestine  ended,  tho  state  of  Israel  was  proc  launod 
here,  and  Jaffa  was  subjugated  In  tho  fighting 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  Tel-Aviv,  m 
most  of  1948  the  temporary  national  capital,  was 
several  times  lightly  shelled  and  bombed  The  city 
is  the  financial  center  of  Israel,  and  except  for 
heavy  industry,  the  bulk  of  tho  nation's  manufac- 
turing, especially  of  textiles,  clothing,  and  proc- 
essed foods,  is  concentrated  here  and  m  the  en- 
virons Road  and  rail  communic  ations  are  excel- 
lent, but  as  there  is  no  natural  harbor  Jaffa  serves 
as  the  port  Cultural  institutions  include  Herzhah 
Hebrew  College,  the  municipal  art  museum,  and 
the  world-famed  Habima  theatre  Many  tourists 
are  attracted  to  Tel-Aviv  by  its  wide,  tree-shaded 
streets,  its  neat  white  stucco  buildings,  and  its 
largo,  attractive  beaches 

Telegonus  (tHcVgunus) ,  m  post -Homeric  Greek 
legend,  son  of  Odysseus  by  Circe  He  unwittingly 
killed  his  father 

telegraph.  The  name  is  now  regularly  restricted 
to  tho  electric  telegraph,  but  earlier  it  was  used  for 
methods  of  signaling,  bv  sound  or  by  sight,  beyond 
the  range  of  the  human  voice  Alan's  efforts  to 
conquer  distance  through  systems  of  rapid  com- 
munication are  thousands  of  years  old  (see  sia- 
NAUNQ).  As  knowledge  of  electricity  progressed, 


1961 

various  methods  of  signaling  were  suggested;  some 
were  demonstrated  experimentally,  and  practical 
use  was  made  of  others  The  method  that  has  come 
into  general  use  throughout  most  of  the  world  in 
based  on  the  invention  of  8  F  B  MORSE;.  In  Morse 
telegraphy  an  electric  circuit  is  set  up  generally  by 
using  only  a  single  overhead  wire  and  employing 
the  earth  as  the  other  conductor  to  complete  the 
c  ircuit  Signals  are  sent  by  making  and  breaking 
the  current  in  this  circuit  Tho  receiving  instru- 
ment, actuated  bv  an  electromagnet,  may  respond 
to  tho  current  in  various  ways  Reception  by 
sound,  in  which  the  MOUSE  CODE  signals  are  re- 
ceived as  audible  clicks,  has  proved  the  swiftest 
and  most  reliable  method  The  first  permanently 
successful  telegraphic  cable  crossing  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  was  laid  in  1866  In  1872  J  B  Stearns,  of 
Massachusetts,  succeeded  in  making  "duplex" 
telegraphing  prat  tic  al,  so  that  two  messages  might 
be  sent  over  the  same  wire  at  the  same  time  This 
system,  improved  by  others  was  used  (1878)  on 
the  Atlantic  cable  In  1874  Thomas  A  Edison  in- 
vented the  "quadruplex"  method,  by  which  four 
messages  are  sent  over  the  same  wire  at  the  same 
time  Telegraph  instruments  have  boon  devised 
by  which  messages  ire  rec  eiy  ed  in  printed  form  In 
the  method  usually  employ  eel,  as  the  message  is 
sent  holes  are  punt  hed  m  a  strip  of  paper  by  an 
instrument  which  resembles  a  typewriter  and  is 
sometimes  called  a  telot  vpewritei  The  punched 
strip  flue  tuatos  tho  olet trie  current,  c  ausmg  the  re- 
ccMvmg  instrument  to  punc  h  out  an  identital  strip 
This  strip  then  guides  tho  instrument  whic  h  prints 
the  message  The  telautograph  transmits  messages 
in  the  handwriting  of  tho  sender  Photographs  and 
other  pictures  are  transmitted  as  lines  that  are 
properly  assembled  to  foim  an  image  by  tho  ro- 
(oiving  instrument  I1  or  wireless  telegraphy,  see 
n\mo  See,  A  1-  Harlow,  Old  Wire*  and  New 
Wares  (19 *b),  R  L  Thompson,  Winng  a  Con- 
tinent (1947) 

Teleki,  Count  Paul  (tc"irkT),  Hung  T<leki  Pdl  (pal'), 
1879-1941,  Hungarian  statesman,  geographer,  and 
political  writer  Ho  studied  law,  political  science, 
and  geography  at  tho  Umv  of  Budapest,  where  he 
Inter  hold  a  chair  A  member  of  the  Hungarian 
parliament  from  1905,  ho  was  the  official  geographic 
expert  in  the  Hungarian  delegation  at  tho  Pans 
Peace  Conference  (1919  20)  and  was  foreign  min- 
ister in  the  counterrevolutionary  government  at 
Szeged  Appointed  (1920)  premier  by  Admiral 
Horthy,  he  secured  the  ratification  of  the  Tioaty  of 
Trianon  by  tho  Hungarian  parliament  He  retired 
from  politics  in  1921  and  was  replaced  as  premier 
by  Stephen  Bethlon  Called  again  to  the  premier- 
ship m  1939,  ho  signed  (1940)  tho  Berlin  Pact  (see 
Axis)  and  concluded  a  mutual-assistance  treaty 
with  Yugoslavia  When,  early  in  1941,  it  became 
evident  that  Hungaiy  would  tx?  foned  by  Germany 
to  invade  Yugoslavia,  Teleki  committed  suicide 
Teleki's  best-known  work  is  The  Evolution  o 
Hungary  and  Its  Place  in  European  Htstoty  (1923, 
in  English) 

Tel-el-Amarna  or  Tell-el-Amarna  (tel*-el-amar'na), 
locality,  Egypt,  near  tho  Nile  and  c  t»0  mi  N  of 
Asyut  Here  wore  found  (1887-88)  tablets  with 
inscriptions — letters  to  and  from  Amenoplus  III 
and  Ikhnaton  (1411-1358  B  C  ),  which  shed  much 
light  on  this  period  Ikhnaton  had  his  capital, 
Akhetatop,  here  Tho  tablets,  about  400  in  num- 
ber, aro  mostly  in  tlio  Berlin,  British,  and  Cairo 
museums,  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York, 
has  two  All  were  translated  into  English  by 
Samuel  A  B  Mercer  See  J  1)  S  Pimdlebuiy, 
Tell  d-Amarna  (19*5) 

Tel  em  (te'ldin)  [Heb  , -oppression  |  1  Gatekeeper 
who  had  married  a  foreigner  Ezra  1024  The 
Talmon  of  Neh  12  25  is  probably  the  same  2  Un- 
identified placo,  S  Palestine  Joshua  1521 

Telemachus  (tTlr'mukus),  m  Greek  legend,  son  of 
PENELOPE  and  Onv  HH*  IJH  Ho  protec  ted  his  mother 
and  tried  to  find  news  of  Ins  absent  father  When 
Odysseus  returned,  Tolcmac  bus  helped  him  to  kill 
Penelope's  unwelcome  suitors  He  is  the  c  entral 
figure  of  the  first  four  hooks  of  tho  OmsstY 

Telemark  (tcVlumark),  county  (5,875  sq  mi  ,  pop 
131,879),  S  Norway ,  extending  from  tho  Hardanger 
plateau  eastward  to  tho  (shores  ot  the  Skagerrak 
Skien  is  tho  c  tumty  seat  Remarkable  for  its  lake 
and  mountain  scenery,  the  county  attracts  many 
tourists  Lumbering,  lumber  and  paper  milling, 
iron  and  copper  mining,  and  agriculture  are  im- 
portant occupations  Among  the  industrial  cen- 
ters on  the  eastern  seaboard  are  Porsgrunn  and 
Rjukan  The  population  has  preserved  its  indivi- 
dual dialect,  customs,  and  handle  rafts,  among 
which  are  wood  carving,  silversmith  work,  and 
weaving  It  was  in  Telemark  that  skiing  as  a  sport 
first  became  popular  m  the  late  19th  cent 

teleology  (te*lC6'luje,  to*-),  m  philosophy,  the  belief 
that  the  cosmos  is  dominated  by  purpose  This 
may  apply  to  a  particular  event  or  may  refer  to 
the  design  of  the  universe  It  is  opposed  to  mecha- 
nism, the  theory  that  tho  principles  of  mechanics 
explaui  all  phenomena  Aristotle  argued  that  all 
nature  reflects  the  purpose  of  an  immanent  Final 
Cause  Some  philosophers  admit  the  partial  valid- 
ity of  mechanism  (Leibniz,  Kant)  In  general. 
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teleologists  tend  to  identify  purpose  in  the  universe 
with  God's  will  or  with  the  experience  of  the  Abso- 
lute Self  or  perhaps  as  the  very  essence  of  God 
The  teleological  argument  for  the  existence  of  God 
submits  that  order  in  the  world  could  riot  be  ac- 
cident and  that  since  there  is  design  there  must  be 
a  designer  (Voltaire)  Others,  e  g  ,  Hume,  believe 
that  order  may  be  explained  by  natural  causes 
Tho  emergent  evolutionist  finds  purpose  operating 
on  the  higher  levels  of  organic  life  but  holds  that  it 
is  not  necessarily  based  in  any  transcendent  bemg 
See  E  S  Russell,  Directive  ness  of  Organic  Activities 
(1946),  Pierre  Lecomte  du  Notiy,  Human  Destiny 
(1947) 

telepathy  (tulS'putho),  word  invented  in  1882  by  F 
W  H  Mvers  to  mdu  ate  tho  communication  of  im- 
pressions from  one  (living)  mind  to  anothei  without 
recourse  to  physical  (sensory)  channels  The  So- 
ciety for  Psychical  Research,  working  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  has  studied  such  communication, 
which  is  sometimes  known  as  thought  or  mind 
reading  See  also  i»tm  Hit  \L  KFSFAKCH 

telephone  The  telephones  now  m  general  use 
throughout  the  t  iviliaed  world  are  developments 
of  tho  device  invented  bv  Mexandor  Graham  Bell 
and  patented  b\  bun  m  1876  and  1877  While  Bell 
is  rightly  rec  ogmzod  as  the  inventor,  his  telephone 
was  prec  edod  bv  many  attempts  to  produc  e  sut  h 
an  instrument,  and  the  true  principles  and  effec- 
tive instruments  were  final  I  \  developed  bv  differ- 
ent men  at  so  nearly  the  same  time  that  there  aro 
disputes  about  priority  Earlier  telephones  were 
ba«ed  upon  pnntiples  that  precluded  development 
to  satisfactory  transmission  of  speech  The  best 
that  was  or  could  be  attained  was  the  transmission 
of  musical  pitch,  without  variation  in  intensity  or 
quality  Boll's  instrument  employed  an  electric 
current  of  flue  tuatmg  intensity  and  frequency  gen- 
erated by  mirroring  the  acoustic  characteristics  of 
sound  waves  \  thin  plate  of  soft  iron,  called  tho 
diaphragm,  vibrated  to  sound  waves  just  as  does 
tho  tympanum,  or  eardrum,  of  the  human  oar 
Tho  vibrations  disturbed  tho  magnetic  field  of  a 
bar  magnet  placed  near  the  diaphragm,  and  this 
disturbance  induced  an  electric  current  in  a  thin 
copper  wire  wound  about  the  magnet  This  cur- 
rent when  transmitted  to  a  distant  instrument 
caused  its  diaphragm  to  vibrate  in  response  to  tho 
flu/ tuations  indue  ed  in  the  near-by  magnetic  field 
Bell's  instrument,  therefore,  was  both  transmitter 
and  receiver,  one  alternately  spoke  into  and  lis- 
tened to  it  The  fust  notable  improvement  of  tho 
Bell  telephone  differentiated  the  transmitting  in- 
strument from  tho  receiving  instrument  The  new 
transmitter  abandoned  tho  use  of  the  bar  magnet, 
derived  its  current  fiom  batteries,  and  was  called 
a  microphone  Many  other  inventions  have  im- 
proved the  telephone  and  microphone  and  have 
adapted  them  to  new  uses  The  problems  attend- 
ant upon  long-distance  and  intercity  telephone 
service  have  been  handled  with  me reasmg  success 
The  telephone  lines  used  include  tho  ordinary  open 
wire  lines,  load-sheathed  c  ables  consisting  of  many 
lines,  and  c  oaxial  cables  Coaxial  cables  aro  placed 
underground,  but  other  cables  may  he  either  over- 
head or  underground  Wireless  transmission  of 
votal  and  musical  sounds  over  long  distances  and 
ac  ross  bodies  of  water  is,  accomplished  by  radio 
telephony  See  F  L  Rhodes,  Beginnings  of  Tele- 
phony (1929),  J  H  Roberts  on  The  Story  of  th< 
Telephone  (1947) 

telescope,  optic  al  instrument  for  the  viewing  of  dis- 
tant objects  It  functions  chiefly  by  collecting 
light  and  b\  focusing  arid  magnifying  the  image  of 
tho  object  observed  The  invention  (1008)  of  tho 
telescope  is  usually  attributed  to  a  Dutch  optician 
Hans  Lippershcy,  but  it  was  developed  as  an 
astronomical  instrument  by  Galileo,  who  made  his 
first  telescope  in  1<»O9  and  achieved  in  1010  a  re- 
ft acting  instrument  having  a  magnifying  power  of 
33  diameters  and  consisting  of  a  tube  with  a  con- 
vex obje<  t  glass  and  a  c  one  ave  eyepiece  The  two 
fundamental  forms  of  telescope  are  tho  refracting 
and  tho  reflecting  In  a  refracting  telescope  light 
is  e  ollocted  bv  a  Ions  sot  at  tho  far  end  of  a  tube 
or  other  support  and  the  image  is  magnified  by  a 
smaller  Ions,  t  he  ot  ular  or  ev  epiece  Improvements 
in  lens  combinations,  m  figuring  the  lens  surface, 
and  in  the  manufae  turo  of  optic  al  glass  have  cor- 
rec  ted  the  chief  defects  of  early  instruments — 
chromatic  and  spheric  al  aberration  (sco  1 1>  NH) 
In  tho  reflet  ting  telescope  light  is  gathered  by  a 
mirror  of  paraboloitlnl  surface  and  the  imago  is 
magnified  by  the  eyepiei  o,  secondary  mirrors  may 
bo  inserted  between  the  mirror  and  eyepic<  o  to 
permit  viewing  from  the  side  of  the  tube  The  use 
of  a  mirror  to  i  oplae  o  tho  objot  tive  of  the  ref rac  ting 
telescope  was  suggested  by  lames  Grejrorv  and 
developed  by  Newton,  William  Horsthel,  and 
others  Until  after  the  mid- 19th  cent  the  tele- 
scope mil  ror  (spot  vilum)  was  made  of  metal,  which 
tarnished  lapidly  and  when  polished  lobt  its  para- 
bolic form  and  had  to  be  reshaped  The  use  of  the 
glass  mirror  followed  the  discovery  of  chemical 
methods  for  depositing  a  silver  coating  on  the  re- 
flecting surface,  although  this  coating  must  be  re- 
newed when  tarnished,  the  surface  does  not  re- 
quire refigurmg.  Many  recent  reflectors  are  coated 
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with  aluminum,  which  is  less  tarmshable    Succes- 
sive unprovementB  in  refractors  or  reflectors  re- 
sulted in  waves  of  popularity  for  one  type  over 
the  other,  but  today  both  are  considered  indis- 
pensable  The  refractor  is  considered  superior  for 
detailed  observation  of  relatively  dose  celestial 
bodies,  the  reflector,  for  observation  of  more  dis- 
tant bodies     The  size  of  refractors  is  limited  by 
possible  distortion  of  the  objective  by  its  own 
weight,  it  is  thought  that  the  practicable  limit  has 
been  attained  in  the  40-meh  aperture  of  the  great 
refractor  at  Yerkes  Observatory     The  largest  re- 
flector (200  in  )  is  at  the  Mt  Palomar  Observatory 
Although  larger  reflectors  are  theoretically  achiev- 
able, the  potability  of  constructing  a  new  form  of 
telescope,  the  photoelectric  or  electron  telescope, 
is  being  studied    Telescope  mountings  are  usually 
of  the  alti-azimuth  type  (allowing  movement  in  a 
vertical  duection)   for  transit  instruments  or  of 
the  equatorial  type  (permitting  horizontal  motion 
also)  for  instruments  used  to  follow  the  apparent 
motion  of  celestial  bodies     Clock-driven  mecha- 
nisms assure  uniform  motion  of  the  instrument. 
The  development  of  photography  has  led  to  the 
adjusting  of  visual   telescopes  for   photographic 
work  and  to  the  ronstru<  tion  of  exclusively  photo- 
graphic telescopes    Speetrographic  telescopes,  used 
in  astrophysics,  combine  m  one  instrument  the 
telescope,  camera,  and  spectroscope    Astronomical 
telescopes  are  commonl.v  designed  to  serve  specific 
needs,  a  recent  form  is  the  coronagraph,  a  tele- 
scope for  photographing  the  sun's  corona  when  the 
sun  is  not  eclipsed     The  telescope  is  used  also  in 
instruments  for  surveying    A  spyglass  is  a  small 
telescope,  and  the  opera  glass  and  the  field  glass 
consist  of  two  telescopes  mounted  together     See 
A  F  Collins,  The  Greatest  Eye  in  thr  World  (1942) , 
G    Z    Dirmtroff  and  J   G    Baker,  Telescopes  and 
Accessories  (1945),  G    E    Pendrav,  Men,  Mirrors, 
and  Stars  (rev  ed  ,  1946).  A   J   Thompson.  Mak- 
vng  Your  Own  Telttcope  (1947) 
Telesio,  Bernardino  (bernarde'no  talu'zyo),  1509- 
88,  Italian  philosopher,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
attack  on   that   part  of  Aristotelian   philosophy 
which  furnished  the  foundation  for  scholasticism 
With  Bruno  and  Campanella,  he  opened  the  way 
to  a  new  naturalism,  putting  aside  the  theories  of 
metaphysics  and  urging  the  importance  of  knowl- 
edge based  upon  experience  and  experiment,  of 
science  resting  upon  fax  ts  gained  through  the  ex- 
perience of  the  senses     He  was  born  into  a  noble 
family  and  studied  first  with  a  scholarly  uncle  in 
Milan     Further  study  followed  at  Home  and  in 
Padua    At  Naples  he  lectured  and  afterward  estab- 
lished his  Academia  Cosentina  in  the  interest  of 
more  scientific  methods  of  thought,  more  experi- 
mental study  of  the  natural  sciences     While  he 
produced  many  works  on  science  and  philosophy, 
the  outstanding    achievement   is   his   DC   natvra 
rerum  juxta   propna   pnncipia   (1506,    new   ed  , 
191O-13)     In  this  he  regarded  matter  as  a  positive 
reality  that  has  no  need  to  look  outside  itself  for  its 
sufficient  explanation     Out  of  two  opposing  fun- 
damental forces  (the  dry-warm  and  the  moist-cold) 
in  conflict,  he  sought  to  produce  the  reason  for  all 
forms  of  life,  great  and  small 
teletypewriter  see  TYPEWRITER 
television,  the  transmission  of  moving  pictures  by 
electrical  impulse*,  either  over  wires  or  by  tho 
more  usual  method  of  radio  waves     Tho  idea  of 
"seeing   by   telegraph"   engrossed   the   minds  of 
many  inventors  after  the  discovery  in  1873  that 
there  was  a  variation  in  the  elec  trical  conductivity 
of  selenium  when  exposed  to  light    Selenium  cells 
•were  used  in  early  television  devices,  but  the  re- 
sults were  unsatisfactory  « hiefly  because  the  re- 
sponse of  selenium  to  variations  in  the  intensity  of 
light  was  not  rapid  enough,  and  until  the  develop- 
ment of  the  electron  tubes  known  as  phototubes, 
there  was  no  way  of  amplifying  the  current  suffi- 
ciently. These  limitations  precluded  the  success 
of  a  television  method  for  which  Paul  Nipkow  in 
Germany  received   (1884)   a  patent,  his  system 
employed  selenium  and  a  scanning  disk  and  em- 
bodied the  essential  features  of  later  successful  de- 
vices  A  scanning  disk  has  a  single  row  of  holes 
arranged  so  that  they  spiral  inward  toward  the 
center  from  a  point  near  the  edge     The  disk  re- 
volves in  front  of  a  light-sensitive  plate  on  which 
a  lens  forms  an  image;  each  hole  passes  across,  or 
"scans,"  an  area  of  the  image  slightly  below  the 
area  covered  by  the  hole  above  it.    Thus  in  one 
revolution  of  the  dink  all  of  the  holes  sweep  over 
the  entire  plate.    When  the  light-sensitive  cell  is 
connected  in  an  electric  circuit,  the  variations  in 
light  cause  corresponding  fliu  tuations  m  the  elec- 
tric current    By  using  a  rex  etver  having  a  luminous 
area  scanned  by  a  similar  disk  synchronized  with 
the  disk  of  the  transmitter,  an  image  can  be  repro- 
duced   Although  selenium  cells  proved  inadequate, 
the  development  of  the  phototube  mado  the  me- 
chanical disk  scanning   method  practicable.     In 
1926  J  L  Baird  in  England  and  C.  F  Jenkins  in 
the  United  States  successfully  demonstrated  tele- 
vision using  mechanical  s<  anrtmg  disks    However, 
these  were  soon  superseded  by  electronic  scanning 
methods     In   1928   V.  K.  2worvkui  received  a 
patent  on  a  television  system  employing  electronic 
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scanning  Historically,  real  progress  toward  tele- 
vision had  not  begun  until  Sir  Joseph  John  Thom- 
son demonstrated  the  nature  of  electrons  in  1897 
Experimentation  was  carried  forward  with  the 
development  of  Albert  Einstein's  theory  of  the 
photoelectric  effect  (1905),  Lee  de  Forest's  three- 
element  vacuum  tube  (1906),  and  K  El  Arm- 
strong's regenerative  circuit  (1912)  The  decade 
of  1930-40  saw  the  laboratory  perfection  of  tele- 
vision equipment  which  began  to  reach  tho  market 
m  1945  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
Scarcely  five  years  later  the  annual  production  of 
television  receivers  throughout  the  world  was  esti- 
mated at  5,000,000  To  give  the  effect  of  motion, 
it  is  necessary  to  transmit  about  30  pictures  every 
second  V  K  Zworykm's  Iconoscope  la  one  of  the 
successful  <  amera  tubes  in  wide  use  Its  function- 
ing involves  many  fundamental  principles  common 
to  all  television  broadcasting  Tho  face  of  the 
iconoscope  consists  of  a  thin  sheet  of  mica  upon 
which  thousands  of  microscopic  globules  of  a  sil- 
ver-caesium compound  have  been  deposited 
Backed  with  a  metallic  conductor,  this  expanse  of 
mica,  which  is  called  the  "mosaic,"  becomes  a 
myriad  of  tmv  photoelectric  cells  and  condensers 
The  differing  light  intensities  of  various  points  of 
a  scene  cause  tho  cells  of  the  mosaic  to  emit  vary- 
ing quantities  of  electrons  The  cells  remain  with 
positive  charges  in  strengths  proportionate  to  the 
electrons  lost  An  electron  gun  or  "scanner," 
operating  behind  the  mosaic,  passes  its  beam  across 
the  metal  back  As  it  passes  across  each  cell,  the 
charge  is  released  and  a  current  passes  through  the 
external  circuit  of  the  camera  tube  After  amplifi- 
cation the  stream  of  varying  electrical  impulses  is 
sent  out  on  carrier  waves  Further  research  pro- 
duced other  tubes,  including  the  Orthieon  and  the 


image  dissector  tube  (developed  by  P  T  Fariis- 
worth)  The  scanning  process,  whu  h  is  the  essence 
of  television  accomplishment,  operates  as  do  the 


eyes  when  the>  read  a  page  of  printed  matter, 
from  left  to  right,  down,  again  left  to  right,  and 
so  on  A  complex  cm  uit  of  horizontal  and  vertical 
deflection  <  oils  controls  this  movement  and  causes 
the  electronic  beam  to  scan  the  bat  k  of  the  mosaic 
in  a  525-lme  zigzag,  30  tunes  each  second  The 
development  of  "interlinear  scanning"  results  in 
every  other  line  being  scanned  one  h  V*>  of  a  sec- 
ond with  the  other  262  J^  lines  being  covered  in  tho 
next  l/«o  of  a  second  The  waves  carrying  tho 
BU«  cession  of  impulses  are  intercepted  by  antennae 
and  are  thus  fed  into  television  receivers  Here 
the  process  is  reversed,  and  the  dissected  images 
are  reconstructed  The  electrical  impulses  by 
which  they  have  been  communicated  are  c  hanged 
back  into  light  values  This  process  takes  place 
in  a  cathode-ray  tube,  where  a  beam  is  made  to 
scan  tho  fluorescent  face  known  as  the  "screen  " 
The  fluorescence  is  produced  by  a  deposit,  on  the 
inside,  of  the  tube's  face,  of  a  substance  having  tho 
property  of  glowing  when  exposed  to  radiation 
As  the  tiny  particles  of  tho  sensitive  material  aro 
brushed  b>  the  beam  they  glow,  ami  their  glowing 
describes  the  pattern  of  the  image  transmitted  A 
complexity  of  auxiliary  devices  function  in  con- 
junction with  the  process,  theso  establish  the  cru- 
cial synchronization,  the  modulation,  and  the  fil- 
tering or  other  counteraction  of  undesirable  visual 
and  audio  effects  From  30  to  50  tubes  of  all  kinds 
are  required  in  a  single  receiving  unit  A  murh 
larger  number  are  involved  in  the  sending  equip- 
ment Several  systems  of  color  television  have 
been  developed  In  one  of  these  a  motor-driven 
disk  with  segments  in  three  primary  colors,  rod, 
blue,  and  green,  rotates  behind  the  camera  lens 
The  disk  filters  the  light  from  the  subject  so  that 
the  ( olors  pass  through  in  succession  The  receiv- 
ing unit  of  this  system  forms  monochrome  (black 
and  white)  images  through  the  usual  cathode-ray 
tube,  but  a  color  wheel,  identical  with  that  affixed 
to  the  camera  and  synchronized  with  it,  transforms 
the  images  back  to  their  original  appearance  This 
method  is  said  to  be  "field-sequential"  because  the 
monochrome  image  is  "painted"  first  in  one  color, 
then  another,  and  finally  in  the  third,  in  succession 
Though  the  coloring  is  done  in  sequence,  the  re- 
tentive capacities  of  the  eye  synthesize  the  red, 
blue,  and  green  so  that  in  effect  30  multicolored 
images  are  seen  each  second  Another  color  tele- 
vision system  is  called  "field-simultaneous"  be- 
cause all  three  colors  arrive  at  tho  same  time  as 
the  image  is  formed  In  this  method,  red,  blue, 
and  green  light  from  the  subject  pass  into  separate 
lenses  through  the  work  of  a  series  of  "dichroic" 
mirrors  Individual  scanning  tubes  then  chance 
the  images  on  the  three  lenses  into  broadcast  sig- 
nals which  are  rotated  by  an  electronic  switching 
device  When  they  arrive  at  tho  receiver,  the  sig- 
nals are  sorted  by  another  switching  device  and 
relayed,  in  order,  to  red,  green,  and  blue  picture 
tubes  The  resulting  single-color  images  are  re- 
flected by  more  dichroic  mirrors  onto  the  viewing 
screen  to  produce  the  final  multicolor  unage.  A 
third  color  system  begins  with  the  focusing  of  three 
camera  lenses  on  a  subject  Behind  the  lenses  are 
color  niters  which  produce  rod,  blue,  and  green 
images  side  by  side  as  a  single  picture.  The  elec- 
trical impulses  that  result  from  the  scanning  are 


divided  by  the  receiver  unit  into  three  kin  da,  ac 
cording  to  the  colors  they  represent.  They  thot 
pass  to  three  electron  guns  which  spray  the  screen 
The  screen  in  this  case  consists  of  tiny  mounds 
which  are  three-sided  m  the  sense  that  three  phos 
phor  compounds  wont  into  their  formation,  witl 
the  effect  that  a  red  glow  is  produced  if  one  aapoc  1 
is  radiated,  a  blue  glow  and  a  green  glow  when  the 
other  sides  are  exposed  The  three  beams  commn 
as  they  do  from  positions  corresponding  to  the  three 
angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle  strike  the  aspecl 
of  tho  mounds  coated  with  the  appropriate  coloi 
producers  All  three  of  the  described  systems  ol 
color  television  leave  unresolved  certain  problems 
connected  with  their  adoption,  m  that  they  arc 
not  compatible  one  with  the  other  It  seems  not 
to  be  feasible  to  construct  a  receiver  for  the  ro 
(eption  of  all  three  types  of  color  telecasts  Thr 
predominant  objective  in  the  standardization  ol 
color  television  broadcasting  is  to  utilize  the  bes( 
developed  methods  and  at  the  same  time  subject 
existing  monochrome  receivers  to  the  least  ob- 
solescence  See  C  J  Hylander  and  Robert  Hard 
ing.  Introduction  to  Television  (1941);  Loe  D. 
Forest,  Television  Today  and  Tomorrow  (1942); 
R  W.  HubbeU,  4000  Ytars  of  Television  (1942), 
W  C  Eddy,  Television  (1945),  K  S  Tyler,  Tele- 
casting  and  Color  (1946),  O  E  Dunlap,  Under- 
standing  Television  (1948),  Stanley  Kempner,  ed  , 
Television  Encyclopedia  (1948),  Jeanne  Bondick 
and  Robert  Bendic-k,  Television  Works  Lite  Thm 
(1949). 

Telford,  Thomas,  1757*1834,  Scottish  civil  engineer 
He  greatly  unpioved  road  building  in  England  and 
introduced  the  use  of  a  base  of  large  stones  usually 
surfaced  with  c  cmipac-ted  layers  of  small  stones  Hi« 
engineering  works  UK  hide  harbors  and  doc  ks  at 
Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  London,  as  well  as  many 
notable  bridges  (including  bridges  across  the  Tav 
and  Mcnai  Strait)  and  an  aqueduct  across  the  Dee, 
he  was  engineer  in  chief  of  the  Caledonian  Canui 
He  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey 
Telford,  borough  (pop  1,747),  Bucks  and  Mont- 
gomery counties,  SE  Pa  ,  W  of  Doylcstowti,  settled 
1860,  inc  1897  West  Tolford  was  m<  orporatcnl 
with  Telford  in  1935 

Tel-haresha  (trl'hurfVshu)  or  Tel-harsa  (-har'iu), 
unloeated  Babylonian  town  Ezra  2  59,  Neb  701 
Tell,  William,  legendary  figure  of  Swiss  patriotism 
Early  versions  of  his  story  were  reconciled  by  the 
chronicler,  Aegidius  TBOHUDI,  whose  account  was 
adopted  by  Johannes  von  MCi  r  EK  and  furnished 
the  substance  of  Schiller's  popular  drama  (.1804) 
According  to  this  version  Tell,  a  native  of  Biirglen 
in  Uri,  was  a  follower  of  \Vernpr  Stauffachei  of 
Schwyz,  Walter  %Furst  of  Uri,  and  Arnold  von 
Melchtal  of  Untcrwalden,  but  was  not  a  participant 
in  tho  IlflTLi  O\TH,  sworn  by  these  three  in  prep- 
aration for  an  uprising  against  the  Austrian  bailiffs. 
The  familiar  story,  relating  how  Tell  refused  obei- 
sance to  Gessler,  the  bailiff,  was  forced  in  punish- 
ment to  shoot  an  apple  off  his  son's  head,  and  s\ic- 
ceedod,  has  close  parallels  in  the  folklore  of  other 
nations  After  this  feat,  according  to  legend,  Tell 
escaped  from  Gessler  and  shot  him  from  aa  ambush 
at  Kussnucht,  thus  setting  off  the  revolt  which 
Jousted  the  bailiffs  on  Jan  1,  1308  While  there  i> 
no  valid  proof  of  Tell's  having  ever  existed,  the 
legend  represents  a  distorted  account  of  the  ac  tual 
events  which,  in  1291,  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  Everlasting  League  between  SCHWYZ,  UHJ, 
and  UNTEKWALUKN  Rossini's  opera,  William  Tdl, 
a  based  on  Schiller's  drama 

Tell  (t*l),  region.  NE  Algeria  and  N  Tunisia.  It 
rises,  often  abruptly,  from  the  Mediterraneancoast- 
al  plain  uml  extends  from  c  50  to  c.100  mi  inland 
Plains  and  y alleys  run  east  and  west  through  tho 
Tell  Atlas,  which  covers  moat  of  the  region  Be- 
cause of  its  fertile  grainfields  the  Tell  has  known 
the  dominion  of  Rome,  tho  Vandals,  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  and  Arabian  and  Turkish  dynasties.  It 
attained  great  productivity  under  French  rule 
Exports  include  cereals,  wine,  olive  oil,  ftuits, 
vegetables,  tobacco,  and  cork.  Tiaret  and  Sidi-bol- 
Abbes  are  important  <  ities  of  the  Tell. 
Tell  sd-Duweir  (ad-doowar'),  mound,  8  Palestine, 
midway  between  Gaza  and  Beersheba.  Here  in 
1936  a  British  expedition  under  J  L  Starkey  dih- 
covered  evidence  establishing  it  as  the  site  of  an- 
cient LACHIBH  Archives  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
were  found  engraved  on  porcelain  in  ancient  He- 
brew script  (the  roost  important  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tions ever  found),  they  are  considered  of  the 
greatest  linguistic  as  well  as  historic  value. 
Tell  City,  c  ity  (pop.  5,396),  8  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio  and 
NW  of  Cannelton,  settled  1857  by  Swiss.  Furni- 
ture is  made  here 

Tell-el-Amarn«,  Egypt  see  TBU-EL-AMABNA. 
Teller,  Hanry  Moor*,  1830-1914,  American  states- 
man, b.  Allegany  co.,  N.Y.  He  was  admitted  (1851) 
to  the  bar  and  in  1801  moved  to  Colorado.  He 
commanded  a  militia  district  in  the  Civil  War 
period.  When  Colorado  became  (1876)  a  state, 
Teller  was  elected  U.S.  Senator  as  a  Republican 
He  resigned  m  1882  to  become  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior under  President  Chester  A.  Arthur.  Teller 
returned  (1886)  to  the  Senate,  to  which  he  was  re- 
elected  m  1891.  Teller  supported  William  J.  Bryan 
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for  Provident  fn  1806  and  was  returned  to  the  Sen- 
ate a*  an  independent  silver  Republican  In  1902 
he  was  reelected  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  See 
biography  by  Elmer  EUw  (1941). 

TSflez,  Gabriel:  see  Tintio  BE  MOLINA 

Tellurtte  WyttrW,  city  (pop  1,337;  alt  c  8,500 
ft ),  co  seat  of  San  Miguel  co  ,  8W  Colo  ,  8W  of 
Ouray;  me  1887  In  the  late  19th  cent  it  was  one 
of  the  liveliest  gold  camps  m  Colorado;  some  mmv 
ing  is  still  earned  on  in  tl»e  area,  along  with  ranch- 
ing and  farming  Bridal  Veil  Falls  are  near  bv 

teflurium  (te"lcJo'rfiuin,  tPlvcJo'-),  element  with  some 
metallic  properties,  appearing  in  a  white,  crystal- 


line form  or  aa  a  dark  gray,  amorphous  powder 
(symbol -Te,  for  physical  constants,  see  ELEMENT, 
table)  It  resembles  sulphur  and  selenium,  with 


which  it  is  classed  in  the  priodio  system  With 
oxygen  it  forms  two  oxides,  the  dioxide  being 
formed  when  the  element  is  burned  With  metals  it 
forms  tellurides;  with  sulphur  and  oxygen,  a  sul- 
phate, and  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  two  acids  It 
is  present  in  the  mineral  aylvanrte  (a  compound  of 
gold,  silver,  and  tellurium)  and  is  sometimes  found 
uncom  bmed  in  nature  Disc  overed  by  Franz  Mul- 
ler  von  Rei<  henstem  (1782),  it  was  named  by  M  H 
Klaproth  in  1798  It  has  aa  yefc  little  commercial 
value 

Tellns  (talus),  m  Roman  religion,  earth-goddess, 
identified  with  GAEA  Also  called  Terra  Mater 
(tP'ru  ma'tur),  she  was  often  worshiped  with 
CERES 

Tel-melah  (tPl-raPlu)  fHeb  ,=hill  of  salt],  unlorato<l 
Babylonian  town  Ezra  2  50,  Neh  7  01 

Telpos-Iz  (tyTlpds'-cV),  peak,  5,558  ft  high,  RSF 
SR,  in  the  N  Urals  It  was  thought  to  be  the  high- 
est in  the  Urals  until  the  discovery  of  the  N\KOI>A 
peak, 

Telugu  (tMugoo),  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Dravi- 
dian  family  of  languages  See  LANGUAGE  (table) 

Tema  (ta'mu),  Taimc,  or  Teima  (both  ta'mu, 
tl'mu),  largo  oasis  (pop  <  10,000),  SW  Saudi 
Arabia  Inscriptions  possibly  dating  from  the  Oth 
cent  B  C'  have  been  recovered  The  plate  is  men- 
tioned several  times  in  the  Bible  Job  ft  19,  Isa. 
21  H.Jer  2523  The  biblical  epon\m  is  apparently 
Tertm,  ono  of  the  sons  of  Ishnmel  Gen  25  15  1 
Chron  1  30 

Teman  (tf'mun)  or  Temani  (tc'iminT,  temfi'-)  [Heb , 
=on  the  right  hand,  south],  giandson  of  Esau  and 
eponym  of  u  tribe  living  SE  of  the  Dead  Sea  Gen 
3611,15,34,42,  1  Chron  130,53,  Job  211,  Jer 
49  7,20,  Ezek  25  1J,  Amos  112,  Obnd  9,  Hab  3  3 

Tembuland   see  TRANSKEIAN  TERRITORIES 

Temem  (t?'mf>nl,  teine'nl,  te'mfnl),  son  of  Ashur 
and  Naarah  1  Chron  4  6 

Temesvar,  Banat  of   HOC  BA  NAT 

Tfmiscammgue,  Que    spc  TIMIHKAMINO 

Temora  (tlm6'ru),  palace  of  the  kings  of  Ulster  in 
the  Ofesian  poems  It  IH  used  as  the  name  of  one 

Tempe  (tf-rn'po'),  oitv  (pop  2,tXM>),  S  centi.il  \nx  , 
in  the  SAI/T  HIVFR  VMI,KY,  on  the  river,  founded 
IH72,  me  1894  Arizona  State  College  at  Tempe 
(r  oedut  ational)  was  established  in  1885  Home 
Indian  ruins  are  near,  and  across  Salt  river  is 
Papago  State  Park 

Fempe  (tpin'po),  valley,  NK  Thcssah  ,  Creete,  be- 
tween Mt  Olvmpus  and  Mt  Ossa  It  is  traversed 
bv  the  Penous  river  The  Vale  of  Tempe  was 
sacred  to  Apollo,  und  laurel  for  the  wreaths  of  vic- 
tors of  the  Pjthian  games  was  gathered  here  Its 
l>eaut\  was  celebrated  bv  am  lent  poets,  as  bv  Ver- 
gil m  the  Gcorgics  Htrategicalh  important,  the 
valley  was  fortified  hv  the  Romans  and  the  Byzan- 
tines Among  tlie  rums  IH  a  temple  of  Apollo 
Fempelhof  (tern'oulhof),  district  (pop  110,882),  S 
central  Berlin,  Germanv ,  after  1946  in  the  Ameri- 
can Occupation  sector  A  workers'  residential  quar- 
ter, it  includes  the  chief  airfield  of  Berlin  l>unng 
the  Russian  blockade  (1948-49)  of  the  Western 
occupation  sectors  of  Berlin,  the  Ternpelhof  air- 
field was  the  mam  terminal  Of  the  American  "air 
lift"  and  was  considerably  enlarged 
emper«  (tc'm'puru),  painting  method  in  which  finely 
ground  pigment  is  mixed  with  a  solidifying  base 
such  as  albumen,  fig  nap,  or  thin  glue  When  used 
in  mural  painting  it  is  also  known  as  frtsco  sccco 
(dry  fresco)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  buono  fresco 
(proper  fresco)  applied  on  damp  walls  The  name 
distemper  is  giv  en  to  it  when  a  glue  base  is  im  olved 
When  used  on  wood  panels,  as  it  most  frequently 
was  for  altar  pieces  and  other  easel  pictures,  it  was 
applied  on  a  gesso  underpaintmg  Its  particular 
advantage  is  the  clear,  pure  colors  produced,  which 
are  not  subject  to  oxidation  as  are  oila  Although 
not  so  durable  as  fresco  when  applied  to  walls,  the 
tempera  panel  paintings  have  to  this  day  retained 
their  original  coloring  and  have  not  appreciably 
flaked  off  Well  known  from  antiquity  (the  Ro- 
man catacombs  offer  an  early  example),  tempera 
was  the  exclusive  panel  medium  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  early  Renaissance,  and  in  Italy  it  was  not 
supplanted  by  oil  until  c.1500  In  the  north  oil 
superseded  tempera  about  a  century  earlier  Tem- 
pera was  also  much  used  in  combination  with  oils 
Some  attempt  was  made  also  to  use  tempera  on 
canvas,  as  in  the  case  of  Mantegna's  work  at 
'Hampton  Court  Palace  Michelangelo  and  Pin- 
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turioehib  experimented  with  combining  true  fresco 
with  tempera  In  modern  tunes  there  has  been  a 
revival  of  tempera  painting  Boccklin  and  Hodler 
in  the  10th  cent  experimented  with  it,  and  some 
contemporary  American  artists  have  renewed  an 
interest  in  the  old  medium  Pigment  mixed  with 
egg  yolk  applied  to  a  sized  panel  IN  the  common 
method.  In  industrial  art,  notably  for  posters,  a 
simplified  distemper  is  much  in  use  An  excellent 
account  of  the  eai  ly  Renaissance  use  of  tempera  is 
found  in  Onmno  Cennmi's  Treatise  on  Painting 
(written  1437,  Eng  tr  ,  1899). 

temperament,  in  music,  the  altering  of  certain  in- 
tervals from  their  acoustically  correct  values  to 
provide  a  system  of  tuning  whereby  any  instru- 
ment may  be  played  in  all  keys  Pythagoras  set 
down  the  frequency  ratios  of  the  pure  or  acousti- 
cally correct  intervals  (see  INTBRV\I),  namely  2  I 
for  the  octave,  3  2  for  the  pure  fifth,  and  5  4  for  the 
pure  third  If  a  set  of  resonators  is  tuned  to  a  cycle 
of  pure  fifths,  e  g  ,  tuning  C  to  266  vibrations  per 
second,  G  a  pure  fifth  higher,  and  so  on,  it  will  be 
found  upon  reaching  B  sharp,  which  is  the  same 
note  as  C'  on  the  modern  piano,  that  it  i*  slightly 
higher  than  C  A  downward  cycle  from  C,  i  e  , 
tuning  F  a  pure  fifth  below  C,  and  so  on,  will  yield 
a  B  flat,  for  example,  which  is  lower  than  A  sharp, 
although  one  note  suffices  for  both  on  the  piano 
By  tuning  to  a  fifth  which  is  slightly  fiat,  one 
arnves  at  EQUAL  TEMPERAMENT 

temperance  movements,  organized  efforts  to  induce 
people  to  abstain — partially  or  completely — from 
drinking  alcoholic  beverages  Such  movements  oc- 
c  urred  in  ancient  times,  but  died  out  until  the,  wide 
use  of  strong  distilled  liquors  in  the  modern  period 
resulted  in  increasing  drunkenness  The  stirrings 
of  temperance  activity  began  in  the  10th  cent  in 
America,  Great  Britain,  and  the  countries  of  N 
Europe,  where  heavy  drinking  was  most  serious 
Relying  at  first  upon  peisonal  appeal,  sue  h  indi- 
viduals as  Father  Theobald  MATHLW  in  Great 
Britain  and  John  Bartholomew  GOW.H  in  America 
secured  pledges  by  preaching  that  moral  degrada- 
tion, ill-health,  poverty,  and  cnmo  were  the  results 
of  alcoholism  In  1808  a  temperance  group  was 
formed  in  Saratoga,  N  Y  ,  and  in  the  next  few 
decades  societies  sprang  up  in  other  states  and  in 
the  British  Isles,  Norway,  and  Sweden  Interna- 
tional cooperation  was  begun  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  century,  one  of  the  most  effective  groups  being 
the  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPER \NCE  UNION 
(W  C  T  U  )  founded  in  1874  m  the  United  States 
The  WCTU  and  the  strong  ANII-S\LOON 
LEACH  E  (189 i)  wielded  real  political  power  in  the 
United  States  and,  turning  from  moral  appeals  for 
moderation  and  abstinence,  demanded  government 
control  of  liquor  Backed  by  church  groups  and 
some  industrialists,  they  influenced  tne  passage 
of  many  LICJUOR  LIWS  and  eventually  succeeded  in 
securing  Fedeial  PKOHIHITIOV  (1919-13)  Amon« 
the  outstanding  women  temperance  workers  of  the 
period  were  the  WCTU  leader,  Frances  Eliza- 
beth WILLARD,  the  vigorous  Susan  B  Anthony, 
and  the  flamboyant  Carry  NATION  Among  the 
effects  of  the  temperance  agitation  wore  the  stimu- 
lation of  interest  iti  the  scientific  study  of  \LCO- 
HOI  IBM,  general  instruction  in  the  schools  on  the  ef- 
fects of  alcohol,  and  provision  of  reasonable  govern- 
ment regulation  See  Joseph  Rowntree  and  Arthur 
Sherwell,  The  Ttmperance  Problem  and  Social  Re- 
farm  (9th  ed  ,  1901),  Arthur  Shadwell,  Drink, 
Temperance,  and  Legislation  (3d  ed  ,  1915) ,  J  A 
Krout,  The  Origins  of  Prohibition  (1925) 

temperature  (te'm'prnchoc.r,  _<  iiur),  measurement  of 
the  relative  "hotness"  or  "coldness"  of  a  body,  but 
not,  however,  a  measurement  of  the  quantity  of 
heat  contained  m  that  body  For  example,  a  piece 
of  iron  and  a  piece  of  lead  each  weighing  100  g 
may  be  heated  to  the  same  "hotness,"  or  tempera- 
ture, and  yet  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  iron  one  point  is  about 
three  times  that  needed  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  lead  the  same  number  of  degrees  A  tem- 
perature is,  therefore,  merel>  a  statement  of  com- 
parative "hotness"  or  "coldness  "  The  substance 
used  us  a  basis  for  comparison  is  water  The  com- 
parison ia  made  by  means  of  a  scale  which  is  so 
devised  that  temperature  can  be  given  m  definite 
points  or  degrees  There  are  several  different  tem- 
perature scales,  e  g  ,  centigrade,  Fahrenheit,  Kel- 
vin or  absolute,  and  Reaumur,  on  each  of  these 
there  are  two  fixed  points,  the  molting  point  of  ice 
and  the  boiling  point  of  water  under  standard 
pressure  A  THERMOMETER  is  named  for  the  scale 
with  which  it  is  marked  or  calibrated  On  the 
centigrade  scale,  the  freezing  point  of  water  is 
marked  as  0°C  and  the  boiling  point  as  100°C 
Between  these  two  points  there  are  100  equal 
spaces  or  degrees  On  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  the 
freezing  point  of  water  w  32°F  and  the  boiling 
point  is  212°F  ,  there  being  180  equal  spaces  or 
degrees  between  these  two  points  A  Fahrenheit 
degree  m  therefore  smaller  than  a  centigrade  degree, 
one  Fahrenheit  degree  being  6/»  of  a  centigrade 
degree  On  the  Kelvin  scale,  known  also  as  the 
absolute  scale,  the  freezing  point  of  water  is  273°K 
and  the  boiling  pouit  373°K.  Since  the  distance 
between  these  two  points  is  100  degrees,  as  it  is  on 
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the  centigrade  scale,  the  degree  marking  on  Kelvin 
and  centigrade  is  the  same  Absolute  temperatures 
are  used  m  the  formulas  derived  from  the  gas  laws 
The  zero  point  on  this  scale  IB  called  absolute  zero, 
and  the  point  273°K  was  chosen  to  correspond  to 
0°C  because  gases  cooled  below  0°C  were  thought 
by  Kelvin  to  decrease  'An  of  their  volume  for  each 
degree  their  temperature  fell  below  that  point 
According  to  the  kinetic  molecular  theory,  how- 
ever, absolute  zero  is  held  to  be  that  point  at  which 
the  molecules  of  substances  have  no  kinetic  energy, 
i  e  ,  no  heat  energy  On  the  Reaumur  scale,  the 
freezing  point  of  water  is  0°R  and  the  boiling  point 
80° H  Because  the  fixed  points  on  the  several  dif- 
ferent scales  aie  the  same,  10,  they  indicate  the 
freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water  under  standard 
pressure,  temperature  readings  can  be  translate*! 
from  ono  to  another  without  difficulty  For 
changes  between  centigrade,  Fahrenheit,  and  Reau- 
mur, the  values  may  bo  found  by  working  out  the 

F— 32    C     R 

formula  — ^ — ""6~T  ^le  conver81on  formula 
for  the  absolute  or  Kelvin  scale  is  K  (or  T,  or  ab- 
solute temperature)  -C+2730,  or  C=>K-273°  The 
phenomenon  of  c  i  itM  al  temperature  was  discovered 
by  Thomas  Andrews  m  1809  It  is  defined  as  that 
temperature  Mow  which  a  gas  must  be  cooled 
before  it  ran  be  liquefied  by  pressure  Each  gas 
has  a  definite  c  ntu  al  temj>erature  of  its  own,  and 
it  cannot  be  liquefied  (no  matter  what  pressure  is 
exerted  upon  it)  until  first  it  has  been  cooled  below 
that  point  For  example,  c  arbon  dioxide  must  he 
cooled  below  31  1°C  ,  its  critical  temperature,  and 
oxygen  below  — 118  8°C  ,  it«  critical  temperature, 
before  either  will  liquefy  under  pressure  (see 
L,IQVKK\CTTOV)  The  kindling  temperature  of  a 
substance  i»  that  temperature  at  which  it  bursts 
into  flame  or  begins  to  undergo  COMBUSTION. 

temperature  of  the  atmosphere   see  CLIMATE. 

temperature  of  the  body  see  ANIMAL  HEAT  ami 
FEVER 

tempering,  process  of  heating  and  then  cooling  a 
metal  after  it  has  alreadv  been  subjected  to  heat 
treatment  at  much  higher  temperatures  followed 
bv  rapid  cooling  The  physical  properties  of  vari- 
ous metals,  su<  h  as  hardness  and  toughness,  are 
controlled  bv  processes  of  tempering  Steel  IH 
notably  responsive  to  such  processes,  and  makers 
of  tools,  weapons,  armor,  and  other  articles  of  steel 
have  long  had  great  skill  in  tempering  In  some 
products,  e  g  ,  razors  and  files,  hardness  IB  sought, 
and  brittleness  is  not  a  serious  disadvantage  In 
other  products,  og,  swords  and  SAWS,  toughness 
cannot  be  sainhced  The  desired  condition  is 
secured  by  heating  and  cooling  the  steel  In  the 
handicraft  process,  the  condition  of  the  steel  is 
judged  by  it*  color,  caused  by  an  oxide  film  A 
desired  hardness  c  an  bo  secured  by  plunging  the 
steel  into  a  bath  when  it  ha*  tooled  to  the  right 
shade  of  yellow  01  brown  or  blue  More  uniform 
results  are  obtained  by  controlling  the  temperature 
with  special  instrument*  than  by  using  tho  color 
method  To  secure  a  bath  of  the  right  temperature, 
various  liquids  are  used,  e  g  ,  pure  water,  salt 
water,  oil,  and  molten  metal  The  process  of  soften- 
ing steel  that  is  harder  than  desired  is  called  an- 
nealing \  anous  steels  require  treatments  m  tem- 
pering, and  other  metals  are  tempered  in  other 
ways  In  modern  mass  production,  the  processes 
of  tempering  are  guided  by  sc  lentific  tests  in  place 
of  the  craftsman's  skill  Comparable  to  tempering 
is  the  process  of  hastening  the  tooling  of  a  surface 
of  a  casting,  to  increase  the  hardness  of  the  part  so 
"chilled  " 

Templars   see  KNK.HTH  TKMPURB 

Temple,  Fredenck,  1821-1902,  Anglican  prelate, 
b  Santa  Maura,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands  Ho  was 
a  fellow  of  Balhol  College,  Oxford,  and  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1846  In  1858  he  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  headmaster  of  Rugby  An  essay  published 
in  Essays  and  Reeitws  (1800)  awakened  suspicions 
that  Temple  leaned  towaids  rationalism  and 
<  auKed  a  protest  against  his  appointment  as  bishop 
of  Exeter  when  Gladstone  nominated  him  in  1889 
His  conduct  of  the  bishopric  soon  quieted  all  op- 
position of  this  kind  In  1885  he  was  made  bishop 
of  London  His  just  and  able  leadership  won  him 
such  esteem  that  in  1896  he  was  c  reated  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  In  1897  Temple  promulgated  tho 
reply  to  tho  oncjehcal  of  the  pope  in  which  the 
validity  of  Anglican  ordeis  was  denied.  His  pub- 
lished works  include  The  fidatwna  betuwen  Reh^m 
and  Science  (1H84)  See  A/cmmr*  of  Archb%8ln>p 
Temple  by  Seven  Frnwt»  (ed  by  E  G  Sandfoul, 
2  vols,  190o) 

Temple,  Richard  Grenville-Temple,  Earl,  1711-79, 
English  statesman  The  brother  of  George  Gren- 
ville  and  the  brother-in-law  of  William  Pitt,  earl 
of  Chatham,  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1734, 
but  gained  little  distinction  until  he  succeeded  to 
the  earldom  in  1752  Appointed  first  lord  of  the 
admiral^  in  175b,  Temple  was  forced  to  resign 
the  next  year  because  of  George  Il's  dinlike  of  him 
but  was  made  lord  privy  seal  in  the1  duke  of  New- 
castle's adnniustiation  (1757  01)  An  opponent 
of  his  brother  and  a  supporter  of  Pitt,  Temple  had 
considerable  influence  over  the  latter,  supported 
hus  wai  policy  in  1701,  and  caused  him  to  decline 
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the  ministry  m  1765.  When  Pitt  did  form  a  gov- 
ernment (1766),  Temple  quarreled  with  him  and 
was  reconciled  to  Grenville  After  his  brother's 
death  m  1770,  Temple  retired  from  politics  He 
bore  the  expenses  for  the  defense  of  John  WILKES, 
assisted  Pitt  financial] v ,  and  attacked  Lord  North's 
American  polie>  Authorship  of  the  Juuiua  letters 
has  been  attributed  to  Hun 

Temple,  Sir  William,  1028-99,  English  statesman 
and  author  He  left  Cambridge  in  1648  and  trav- 
eled abroad,  where  he  met  Uorotln  OSBOHIO, 
whom  he  married,  despite  parental  objections,  in 
1655  Thev  settled  m  Ireland,  and  in  1661  Temple 
entered  the  Irish  Parliament  He  moved  to  Eng- 
land  (1663),  served  on  diplomat  u  missions  to  the 
prince-bishop  of  Munster  (1665)  and  to  Brussels 
( 1 666-68)  and  was  made  a  baronet  ( 1 66b)  In  1 668 
he  negotiated  with  (treat  skill  and  speed  a  triple 
alliance  with  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden  to  <  heck 
the  power  of  France,  but  this  was  i  ounteracted  by 
Charles  II 's  secret  Treaty  of  Dover  (1670)  Tem- 
ple became  ambassador  to  The  Hague  (1068),  was 
set  retl\  rec  ailed  (1670),  and  was  reappomted  at  the 
( om  lusion  of  the  unpopular  English-Dute  h  war 
(1674)  There  he  negotiated  the  marnage  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  to  Princess  Mary  of  England  (1677) 
Temple  several  times  refused  to  become  secretan 
of  state  and.  after  his  reform  of  the  pnv\  counc.il 
wan  a  failure,  retired  to  his  estate,  "Moor  Park"  (m 
Surrey),  m  1681  and  devoted  his  time  to  writing 
Ho  produced  a  number  of  political  works  and  es- 
sa\s  Johnathan  SWIFT,  who  was  Temple's  secre- 
tary for  various  periods  in  the  1600s,  helped  pre- 
pare his  letters  (1700-1703)  and  memoirs  (1692, 
1709)  for  publication  (parts  of  both  had  earlier 
unauthorized  public  ation)  Temple's  ossav ,  Of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Learning  (1690),  precipitated 
the  famous  ancients  versus  moderns  controversy, 
\vhuh  caused  Swift  to  write  The  Battle  of  the 
Hooks  (1697)  Temple's  style  in  his  personal  es- 
say s  was  long  considered  a  model  of  hnlanc  ed  and 
polished  prose  See  his  bfp  and  works  (4  vols  , 
1814),  biographies  bv  Clara  Marbiug  (1932)  and 
Homer  Woodbridge  (1940) 

Temple,  William,  1S81-1914,  archbishop  of  York 
(1929-42)  and  archbishop  of  Canteibury  (1942- 
44),  son  of  Frederi<k  Temple  At  Balhol  College 
Oxford,  he  became  president  of  the  Oxford  Union 
in  1904  He  was  fellow  and  lecturer  m  plulo&ophj 
(1904-10)  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1909 
was  ordained  priest  Temple  served  as  headmaster 
(1910-14)  of  Repton  School,  as  rectoi  (1914-18) 
of  St  James,  Piccadilly,  as  canon  (1919-21)  of 
\\estrmnster,  and  as  bishop  (1921-29)  of  Mnn- 
(  hebtcr  He  was  made  arc  hbishop  of  York  in  1 929, 
and  in  1942  he  became  aiehbishop  of  Canterbury 
He  was  editor  of  the  Chalhnye  (1915-18)  and  of 
the  Pilgrim  (1920-  27)  Keenly  interested  in  &ocial 
•wd  economic  reform,  he  was  a  friend  of  labor  and 
the  first  president  (1908-24)  of  the  Workers'  Edu- 
cational Association  His  leadership  in  the  move- 
ment to  form  a  world  council  of  e  him  lies  was  out- 
standing Among  his  numerous  publications  ure 
Essays  in  Chnstuin  Politics  (1927),  Christianity  and 
the  State  (1928),  Nature,  Man,  and  God  (1934),  and 
The  Church  Looks  Forward  (1944)  See  Sydney 
Dark,  The  Peoplt's  Archbishop  (1942),  F  A  Ire- 
monger,  William  Temple,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1948) 

Temple.  1  Farm  trading  town  (pop  1,113),  SW 
Okla,  near  the  Red  Ruer,  settled  1902  2  Bor- 
ough (pop  1,408),  Berks  <o  ,  SE  Pa  ,  near  Read- 
ing Limestone  quarrying  is  done  here  3  City 
(1940  pop  15,344,  1947  estimated  pop  23,000), 
central  Texas,  SSW  of  Waco,  founded  1881  by  the 
Santa  Fe  RH,  me  1882  In  the  rich  blackland  re- 
gion. Temple  has  cotton  processing,  textile  mills, 
a  mattress  factorv,  railroad  shops,  and  plants 
making  varied  goods  su<  h  as  roc  k  wool,  tools,  and 
granite  products  Notable  as  a  medical  center,  it, 
has  private  hospitals  and  a  veterans'  hospital 
There  is  a  mum<  ipal  junior  ( ollegc  and  an  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  Near  bv  ih  an  old  co- 
operative project  for  soil  conservation 
Temple,  the,  district  of  central  London,  England, 
between  Fleet  St  and  the  Thames  Hero  are  the 
Inner  Tomple  and  the  Middle  Temple,  belonging 
to  the  INN»  01  COURT  The  name  derives  from  the 
Knights  Templars,  who  ome  owned  these  build- 
ings Air  raids  in  1940-44  resulted  m  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  Church  (mcoiporatmg  the 
Norman  round  church  dedicated  m  1185)  and  the 
Inner  Tornple  library  and  hall  The  Templo  Bur 
is  the  gate  built  by  Wren  c.  1672  on  the  site  of  the 
bar  or  chain  that  maiked  one  of  the  entrances  to 
the  City  of  London  The  Bar  was  removed  in 
1878  and  is  now  in  Theobalds  Park  near  Waltham, 
there  is  a  monument  on  the  London  site,  at  the 
junction  of  Fleet  St  and  the  Strand.  Here  the 
lord  ma>or  offiuallv  receives  personages  from 
without  the  city  In  the  17th  and  18th  cent  heads 
of  traitors  were  displayed  here  See  J  B  William- 
son, The  HwUrry  of  the  Temple,  London  (1924) 
temple,  edifice  or  sometimes  merely  an  enclosed 
area  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  a  deity  and  the 
enshrmement  of  holy  objects  c  onnoc  ted  with  sue  h 
worship  The  word  was  employed  in  practically 
all  religions  except  Christianity  and  Mohammedan- 
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iem;  modern  Jews  use  it  frequently  to  designate 
their  synagogue  Though  remains  of  Egyptian 
temples  of  e  2000  B  C  show  well-defined  architec- 
tural forms,  it  seems  likely  that  temples  were 
hewn  m  living  rock  at  a  still  earlier  age  the  cave 
temples  of  Egypt,  India,  China,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean basm  may  be  viewed  as  later  developments 
of  such  primitive  shrines  In  Egypt  m  the  New 
Empire  impressive  rock  temples  were  hewn  from 
chffsidos,  the  finest  being  the  great  temple  of  ABU- 
SIMBEL  constructed  bv  Ramses  II  In  the  de- 
veloped structural  temples  of  Egypt  a  doorway, 
flanked  bv  monumental  towers  or  pylons,  led  to  an 
unroofed  open  court,  generally  sui  rounded  on  three 
sides  bv  a  colonnaded  passage  Beyond  the  court  lay 
the  majestic  hvpostvle  hall  and  a  variety  of  cham- 
bers preceding  and  surrounding  the  holy  of  holies 
From  the  entrance  to  this  innermost  sanctuary  the 
various  units  diminished  progressively  in  size  and 
height,  while  the  direct  outside  light  was  also  re- 
duced The  average  temple  later  accumulated 
additional  pylons,  courts,  and  rooms,  the  entire 
group  being  one  losed  by  a  massive  wall  Only 
monarch  aiid  priests  had  access  to  the  chambers 
beyond  the  hvpostv  le  hall  The  New  Empire  was 
the  most  active  period  of  temple  construction,  al- 
though the  grandest  temple,  that  of  Amon  at 
Karnak,  was  commenced  much  eaiher  In  the  an- 
cient Babylonian  and  Assyrian  periods  of  W  Asia 
the  temple  or  ziggurat  was  a  square  pyramidal 
structure  about  300  ft  high  built  up  in  successive, 
inclined  ten  aces,  sometimes  as  many  as  seven, 
with  accessory  buildings  it  was  enclosed  by  walls 
At  its  summit  was  a  c  hatnber  which  served  both 
as  shrine  and  for  astronomic  al  observations  Glazed 
colored  bricks  faced  the  walls  The  Temple  of 
Solomon  at  Jerusalem,  the  only  monumental  struc- 
ture of  the  an<  lent  Hebrews,  consisted,  according 
to  biblical  descriptions,  of  entrance  pylons,  courts, 
and  a  naos  giving  entrance  to  the  holy  of  holies 
wine  h  housed  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  Its  several 
destruc  tions  and  roc  onstructions  (one  by  Herod  m 
20  BC)  have  rendered  unrecognizable  any  re- 
mains of  the  original  edifice  The  workmanship, 
characteristic  ally  Phoenu  mn,  was  of  stone,  timber, 
and  metal  The  Temple  of  Herod,  to  which  Jesus 
went,  wa.s  dostro\ed  \  I)  70,  its  lums  have 
symbolized  to  the  Jews  their  dispersion  The 
Dorian  irnnagiation  (before  1000  B  C  )  was  a  prel- 
ude to  the  building  of  Greek  temples,  at  first  made 
of  timber  and  sun-dried  brie  k  The  superb  stone 
and  marble  buildings  on  a  defined  floor  plan  were 
achieved  in  the  middle'  of  the  6th  cent  B  C  ,  al- 
though the  mo,st  perfect  examples,  like  the  Par- 
thenon (5th  cent  B  C  ),  came  later  The  Greek 
temple  customarily  stood  in  a  temenos,  or  sacred 
enclosure,  along  with  accessory  slmnes,  colon- 
nades, and  buildings  housing  the  temple  treasures 
It  was  built  not  as  a  pla<  p  for  assembled  worship, 
but  as  the  dwelling  for  the  deity,  his  colossal 
sculptured  representation  being  placed  m  a  large 
roc  tangular  chamber  or  naos  and  illuminated  by 
the  daylight  entering  through  the  tall  entrance 
portal  The  absenc  e  of  windows  in  the  temples  has 
led  to  theories  of  openings  in  the  roof  or  of  light 
filtering  through  transparent  roof  slabs  of  marble 
In  larger  temples,  to  support  the  roof  lintels,  two 
interior  rows  of  c  olumns  divided  the  naos  into  nave 
and  side  aisles  The  chief  terms  descriptive  of 
temple  arrangement,  applying  also  to  Roman 
temples  and  to  modern  classic  adaptations,  are 
prostvle,  simple  shrine  cell,  with  a  portico  in  front, 
amphipiostyle,  the  same,  with  portico  also  at  rear, 
peripteral,  columns  completely  Kiinounding  the 
nao&,  dipteral,  same,  with  double  row  of  columns, 
distyle,  tetrast\le,  hexastyle.  octastylo,  etc-,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  columns  (2,  4,  6,  or  8) 
forming  the  width  of  the  colonnade  The  Roman 
temple,  while  based  upon  the  Greek  type,  retained 
elements  from  Etrusc  an  arc  hitecture,  as  m  its 
deep  front  portic  o  and  its  elevation  upon  a  high 
base  or  podium  whose  wings  extended  forward  to 
flank  the  bi  oad  enti  ance  steps  The  usual  type  was 
the  pseudopenpteral  temple,  in  whic  h  the  colon- 
nade appeared  only  at  the  front,  to  form  the  por- 
tico, behind  which  the  c  ella  occ  upied  the  full  width 
of  the  building  with  engaged  columns  or  pilasters 
attached  to  its  walls  Of  this  type  is  the  Maison 
Carree  at  Nlmes,  Franco  (1st  or  2d  cent  A  D  ),  the 
best  preserved  Roman  temple  Unlike  the  long  nar- 
row Greek  naos,  the  Roman  cella  was  nearly 
square  in  plan  The  interior  had  walls  veneered 
with  marble  slabs  arid  adorned  with  engaged  orders 
and  with  niches  containing  sculptures,  while  the 
floor  was  of  marble  mosaic  and  the  flat  or  vaulted 
ceiling  was  enriched  with  coffers  Of  the  polygonal 
and  circular  temples  the  circular  Pantheon  at 
Rome  (A  D  c  120)  with  its  magnificent  dome  ia  the 
most  remarkable  Many  temples,  particularly 
those  of  the  Eastern  colonies,  as  at  Baalbek  (A  D 
131-61)  in  Syua,  had  magnificent  settings  of  en- 
trance courts  cue  josed  by  colonnades  In  India  the 
most  ancient  remaining  temples  are  the  rork- 
hewn  monuments  of  the  Buddhist  period  (c  255 
B  C  -A  D  c  300) ,  important  groups  exist  m  W  In- 
dia, E  of  Bombay  The  typic  al  interior  is  a  vast 
cave  divided  by  lavishly  sculptured  rock  piers  into 
nave  and  aisles,  the  sculptured  facade,  hewn  from 


the  cliff  face,  has  a  single  huge  opening  to  admit 
light.  The  typical  Jam  temple  is  an  idol  cell  over 
which  w  a  towering  pyramidal  super-structure  A 
generally  similar  typo  has  prevailed  in  the  Hindu 
(or  Brahmamcal)  architecture  since  A  D.  c  600, 
with  pyramidal  towers  of  inward  curving  outline, 
but  with  many  local  variations.  The  principal  In- 
dian temples  are  gradual  accretions  around  a 
sacred  site,  forming  a  religious  center  comprising 
shrines,  cells  for  priests,  and  accommodations  for 
pilgrims  The  expression  of  symbolism  is  of  para- 
mount importance  in  both  structure  and  ornaments 
In  China  the  characteristic  temple  differs  from  the 
form  of  a  dwelling  only  m  its  size  and  richness 
Besides  the  temple  a  Buddhist  monastery  includes 
a  relic  shrine,  a  pagoda,  a  library,  and  quarters  for 
the  monks  In  Japan  the  temple  harmonizes  with 
the  picturesque  landscape  in  which  it  is  set,  with 
architectural  emphasis  upon  an  unsymtnetncal 
grouping  of  torn  or  sacred  gateways,  shrines,  pa- 
godas, and  terraces 

Temple,  Knights  of  the  see  KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS 
Temple  of  Heaven*  see  CHINESE  ARCHITECTURE 
Templeton,  town  (pop  4,601),  N  central  Mass  ,  E 

of  Athol,  settled  1751,  me  1762 
Temple  University,  in  Philadelphia,  nonsectanan, 
coeducational,  opened  1884  by  Russell  H  CON- 
WELL,  chartered  1888,  became  a  university  1907 
It  includes  a  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
a  teachers  college,  schools  of  business  and  public* 
administration,  chiropody,  dentistry  (formerly 
Philadelphia  Dental  College),  fine  arts  (Tyler), 
law,  medicine,  music,  nursing,  oral  hygiene,  phar- 
macy ,  and  theology  ,  and  lower  schools 
Templewood,  Samuel  John  Gurney  Hoare,  1st  Vis- 
count, 1880 -,  English  public  ofhc  ml  He  began  his 
c  areer  in  the  c  olomal  office  in  1905  and  entered 
Parliament  in  1910  His  interest  m  aviation  led  to 
his  appointment  as  secretary  of  state  for  air  (1922- 
29)  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Indian  Round 
Table  Conferences,  and  m  1931  ho  was  made  sec  re- 
tary  of  state  for  India  He  piloted  the  India  Bill 
(see  INDIV)  through  Parliament  In  June,  1935,  he- 
replaced  Sir  John  Sirnon  as  foreign  secretary  and 
was  given  the  task,  with  Anthony  EDEN,  of  fore- 
stalling the  Italian  c  onquest  of  ETHIOPIA  In 
September,  as  Great  Britain  took  the  lead  in  ad- 
vocating sanctions  against  Italy,  Hoare  made  an 
able  speech  before  the  LEAUITE  OB  NATIONS  m 
favoi  of  collective  security,  but  later  Hoare  and 
Pieue  Laval  of  Fiance  arrived  (Dec  8,  19  J5)  at  a 
proposed  settlement ,  by  its  terms  a  latgo  portion  of 
Ethiopia  would  have  boon  surrendered  to  Italian 
control  Libeial  and  Labour  elements  in  Great 
Britain  raised  a  stotm  of  protest,  and  Hoare  re- 
signed The  plan  was  laid  aside,  but  the  British 
view  of  it  was  tempered  later  by  the  easy  Italian 
conquest  In  Tune,  1936,  Hoare  reentered  the- 
cabinet  as  first  loid  of  the  admiralty  After  Neville 
Chamberlain  l>ee  ame  premier,  Hoare  was  home 
secretary  (19J7-39)  Ho  was  made  secretary  for 
air  (1940)  and  served  as  special  ambassador  to 
Spam  (1940-44)  with  the  task  of  keeping  that 
country  neutral  in  tho  Second  World  War  He  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1944  His  writings  include' 
.1  Flying  Visit  to  the  Middle  East  (1925),  India,  by 
Air  (1927),  The  Fourth  Seal  (1930),  and  Compla- 
cent Dictator  (1947) 

tempo  (Ital,=time],  in  musu,  the  speed  of  a  com- 
position The  composer's  intentions  as  to  tempo 
are  c  onveutionally  indicated  by  a  set  of  Italian 
terms,  of  which  the  principal  ones  are  presto  (very 
fast),  vivaa.  (lively),  allegro  (fast),  moderato  (mod- 
erate), atulante  (moderate,  literally  a  "walking" 
tempo),  adagio  (slow),  lento  (slower  than  adagio), 
and  largo  (very  slow),  accelerando  (increasing  the 
speed)  and  ntardaiuio  (slowing  down)  are  direc- 
tions to  alter  the  tempo  momentarily  and  are  can- 
celed by  a  tempo  Since  Beethoven's  time  many 
composers  have  given  metronomic  indications, 
which,  despite  their  seeming  infallibility,  are  often 
misleading,  and  tempo  remains  a  point  of  subjec- 
tive interpretation  Acoustical  factors  influence 
the  choice  of  a  tempo  but  account  for  less  of  the 
diveigenco  between  different  performances  than 
does  tho  performer's  idea  as  to  the  essential 
character  of  the  work 

Temuco  (tamoo'ko),  city  (pop  42,035),  S  central 
Chile  Founded  in  1881,  Tomuco  is  at  the  northern 
limit  of  tho  Chilean  lake  district  It  wan  a  point 
from  wluc  h  c  olomzation  of  S  Chile  was  begun, 
chiefly  by  German  immigrants  On  a  near-by  hill 
was  signed  (1881)  the  treaty  ending  tho  last 
serious  uprising  of  the  Araucanian  Indians  In- 
dians still  constitute  an  important  and  colorful 
element  in  the  life  of  the  city  Commercial  activity 
in  Temuc  o  is  based  on  the  agricultural  produce  of 
the  region — wheat,  barley,  oats,  timber,  and  apples 
Ten,  Council  of,  in  the  republic  of  VENICE,  a  board 
set  up  in  1310  after  the  Tiepolo  conspiracy  against 
tho  government  Made  up  of  the  doge,  10  elected 
members,  and  the  6  members  of  the  Lesser  Counc  il, 
it  was  at  first  only  an  extraordinary  tribunal  to 
deal  with  matters  of  public  safety.  Its  competence 
gradually  extended  to  foreign  affairs  and  to  finan- 
cial matters,  and  it  became  the  most  powerful 
organ  of  the  republic  An  attempt  (1582)  by  tho 
Grand  Council  to  reduce  its  authority  did  not  pro- 
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-vent  it  from  remaining  the  supreme  power  until  the 
fall  of  the  republic.  It  acted  largely  through  an 
allied  body,  the  Venetian  Inquisition  (which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Catholic  Inquisition  and 
was  opposed  by  the  popes),  consisting  of  three 
inquisitors  of  state  These  by  means  of  an  efficient 
secret  police  investigated  all  crimes  (common, 
political,  religious,  and  moral)  and  reported  their 
findings  to  the  Council  of  Ten,  which  judged  the 
rases  in  secrecy  and  from  which  there  was  no  ap- 
peal The  mystery  that  surrounded  the  Ten  and 
the  inquisitors  resulted  in  exaggerated  accounts  of 
their  dread  activities 

Tenafly  (ten'ufll),  residential  borough  (pop  7,413), 
NE  N  J  ,  near  the  Hudson  and  N  of  Englewood; 
settled  1640,  me  1894  Liqueurs  are  distilled  here 

tenancy  (tcVnunse)  The  legal  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant  comprises  economic  relationships  dif- 
fering in  nature  and  effect  The  growth  of  a  city 
creates  site  values  and  enables  the  owner  of  land  to 
lease  it  for  a  long  term  to  a  tenant  who  will  con- 
struct office  buildings,  dwellings,  or  other  improve- 
ments The  landlord  who  owns  the  site  may  func- 
tion only  as  a  receiver  of  ground  rent  except  as  ho 
pavs  taxes  Some  economists,  notably  Henry 
GEORGE,  believed  that  taxes  should  absorb  the 
v  hole  of  the  ground  rent  The  tenant  who  builds  on 
the  site  becomes  in  turn  the  landlord  of  those  who 
rent  from  him  Unlike  the  receiver  of  ground  rent, 
he  has  obligations  to  meet,  such  as  the  costs  of  de- 
preciation,  insurance,  upkeep,  and  services  The 
division  in  ownership  of  the  land  and  of  the  improve- 
ments w  typical  in  the  United  States  but  by  no 
means  universal  Farm  tenancy  m  America  IN 
t\pically  associated  with  business  farming,  not 
with  subsistence  farming.  Subsistence  farms  are 
typically  homesteads  owned  by  those  who  use 
them  The  system  of  SHAKE  CROPPINO  prevalent  in 
parts  of  the  United  States  has  certain  distinctive 
features,  it  combines  a  cash  crop  which  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  landlord  with  subsistence  crops  belong- 
ing to  the  tenant. 

Tenasserim  (tSnfi/surYm),  region  (c  37,000  sq.  mi  , 
pop  2,110,420),  S  Burma  A  narrow  strip  of  coast 
between  Thailand  on  the  east  and  the  Andaman 
Sea  on  the  west,  it  extends  south  for  400  mi  from 
the  Gulf  of  Martaban  to  the  Isthmus  of  Kra  The 
rainfall  is  heavy  (about  200  m  a  year) ,  rice  and 
garden  vegetables  are  produced,  and  rubber  is 
grown  Tin  and  wolfram  are  extrae  ted,  and  teak  is 

<  ut    The  people  speak  a  elistme  t  dialet  t  of  Burmese, 
and  their  culture  shows  many  Siamese  and  Malay 
influences    Tenasserim  was  long  subject  m  turn  to 
Siam  and  Burma,  but  remained  in  Burmese  hands 
when  the  long  wars  of  the  Thai  and  Burmese  ended 
late  in  the   18th  cent      As  a  result  of  the  first 

Vnglo-Burmese  war  (1824-26),  Tonassonm  passed 
under  British  rule 

Tenby  (te'n'be'),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop 
4,108,  1943  ehtimated  pop  4,383),  Pembrokeshire, 
Wales,  on  a  promontory  extending  into  Caerrnar- 
then  Bay  It  is  a  seaside  resort  and  fishing  e  enter 
Near  the  town  is  Caermarthen  Hill,  with  rums  of  a 

<  astle,  and  on  either  side  are  sandy  beac  lies    There 
are  remains  of  the  town  walls,  built  before  1588 
St   Mary's  Church  dates  partly  from  the  13th  cent 
First  a  fishing  station,  the  town  developed  us  a  re- 
sort  because  of  its  climate,   coast  scenery,   and 
bea<  hes    It  has  also  a  woolen  industry 

Ten  Commandments  or  Decalogue  (deV-)  [Gr  ,= 
ten  words],  in  the  Bible,  the  c  ardmal  summary  of 
divine  law,  given  by  God  to  Moses  on  Mt  Sinai 
Thev  have  a  paramount  place  in  the  ethic  al  system 
in  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam  Ex  20  2-17, 
Deut  5  6-21 ,  Ex  31  18,  32  15-19,  34,  Deut  9-10 
There  are  two  ancient  traditions,  both  of  Hebrew 
origin,  concerning  the  division  of  the  command- 
ments, one  survives  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Lutheran  churches,  the  other  in  the  Orthodox  and 
in  most  Protestant  churc  hes  For  Protestants  the 
c  ommand  to  worship  no  gods  before  God  is  the 
first,  the  prohibition  of  graven  images,  the  second 
These  two  Roman  Catholic's  combine  as  the  first. 
Hence,  the  Protestant  third  to  ninth  answei  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  second  to  eighth,  respectively  For 
Roman  Catholic  H  the  ninth  forbids  coveting  one's 
neighbor's  wife,  the  tenth  his  property  Protestants 
combine  these  two  as  the  tenth 

Fenda  or  Tende*  see  BHIGUE  AND  TLNDE 

tendril,  slender,  sensitive  structure  of  many  climbing 
plants  which  by  a  response  to  contact  supports  the 
plant  The  most  common  kind  (pea,  grape)  coils 
about  a  slender  support,  then  contracts  spirally, 
becoming  springy  and  drawing  the  plant  to  the 
support  The  disk-tipped  tendril  (Virginia  creeper, 
Boston  ivy)  adheres  firmly  to  brick,  stone,  or  wood, 
after  which  it  too  contracts  Leaf  petioles  some- 
times serve  as  tendrils  (clematis,  nasturtium)  and 
curl  about  a  slendei  support  Most  young  tendrils 
revolve  slowly,  mci  easing  the  possibility  of  a  con- 
tact, they  will  react  to  the  weight  of  '•£  of  a  grain. 
Tendrils — considered  modified  branches,  leaves, 
flower  stalks,  or  stipules — are  not  the  only  means 
of  climbing  (see  CLIMBING  PLANT) 

renebrae  (tg'nfibra)  [Latin, -darkness],  ceremony 
of  the  Roman  office  appointed  for  Wednesday  and 
other  evenings  of  HOLY  W»BK.  As  the  choir 
chants,  a  number  of  candles  set  on  a  hearse  are 
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put  out  one  by  one,  except  for  the  last,  which  is 
hidden  and  then  replaced  still  alight  The  tradi- 
tional plain  song  for  the  ceremony  is  much  esteemed. 

Tenedos  (tfi'nudSs),  island  (15  sq  mi  ,  pop  1,765), 
off  NW  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Aegean  Sea  It  belongs 
to  Turkey,  and  its  modern  name  is  Bozca  Tenedos 
was  a  station  of  the  Greek  fleet  during  the  Trojan 
War  Xerxes  used  it  as  a  naval  base  for  the  Persian 
fleet  m  the  6th  cent  BC 

tenement  house:  see  APARTMENT  HOUSE,  HOUSING. 

Teneram,  Pietro  (pva'trO  t&nftni'n6),  c  1789-1869, 
Italian  sculptor  He  studied  with  both  Canova  and 
Thorvaldsen  Of  his  many  works  ( ovenng  classical 
and  Christian  subjects,  some  of  the  best  known  are 
Psyche  with  Pandora's  Box,  Cupid  and  Venus,  and 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  a  large  relief  in  the  Lat- 
eran,  Rome  He  made  the  tomb  of  Pius  VIII,  in 
St  Peter's,  Rome,  and  a  statue  of  Bolivar  for 
Colombia 

Tenenffe  or  Tenerife  (t^'nurn",  tgntlrSF,  Span 
tanarP'fa),  island  (794  sq  mi  ),  in  the  Atlantic  off 
NW  Spam,  the  largest  of  the  CANARY  ISLANDS  It 
is  dominated  by  Mt  Teide,  a  volcanic-  peak 
(c  12.200  ft )  Santa  Crue,  capital  of  Santa  Cruz  de 
Tenerife  prov  ,  Spain,  is  on  the  island. 

Tengri  Khan   see  TIEN  SHAN 

Tengri  Nor  (te'ng'g"5  nor '),  salt  lake,  areao  l.OOOsq. 
mi ,  Tibet,  N  of  Lhasa  The  largest  lake  in  Tibet, 
it  is  at  an  altitude  of  c  15,200  ft 

Teniers,  David  (tunerz',  tcVyurz,  Flemish  toners'), 
the  elder,  1582-1649,  Flemish  landscape  and  genre 
painter,  pupil  of  Rubens  Much  of  his  life  was 
spent  m  Rome  He  is  best  known  for  his  little 
scenes  of  peasant  life  whi<  h  are  often  confused  with 
the  early  work  of  his  famous  son  and  pupil  David 
Teniers,  the  younger,  1610-90,  noted  Flemish 
genre  painter,  worked  with  his  father  in  Antwerp, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  painters'  guild 
c  1632  In  1637  he  married  Velvet  (Jan)  Bruegel's 
daughter,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children  A 
protege  of  Rubens,  Teniers  became  court  painter 
to  the  governor  of  the  Netherlands  and  also  worked 
for  Philip  IV  of  Spain  He  was  overwhelmed  with 
<  ommibsions,  painted  a  prodigious  number  of  small 
but  very  finished  pictures,  and  had  a  long  and  pros- 
perous life  His  favorite  subjects  were  rather  quiet 
scenes  from  peasant  life  His  early  work  was 
brown,  but  later  he  achieved  a  sparkling  silvery 
tone  His  subtle  color  and  brilliant  technique  are 
unexcelled  among  the  genre  painters  of  his  period 
\inong  his  hundreds  of  well-known  pictures  are 
several  versions  of  Flemish  Kermess  in  the  museums 
of  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Vienna,  a.  version  of 
The  Alchemist  in  The  Hague,  arid  versions  of  The 
Temptation  of  »SY  Anthony  in  Brussels  and  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  The  Prado  has  52  of  his 
paintings 

Temmbar  Islands,  Indonesia  see  TANIMBAR  ISLANDS. 

Temson,  Thomas  (tP'nfeun),  1636-1715,  English 
archbibhop,  educated  at  Cambridge  He  took 
holy  orders  and  served  in  various  parishes  In 
1680  he  bee  ame  rec  tor  of  St  Maitm's-in-the-Fields, 
London ,  here  he  came  into  prominence  as  a  preacher 
and  as  an  author  of  theological  pamphlets,  and  he 
founded  a  free  library  He  was  made  bishop  of 
Lincoln  (1691)  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1694)  He  administered  a.t  their  deathbeds  to 
both  William  and  Mary,  but  was  not  popular  with 
Queen  Anne  He  served  (1706)  on  the  commission 
for  the  union  with  Scotland,  supported  the  Han- 
overian succession,  and  was  a  founder  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 

Tennant,  Smithson  (tg'nunt),  1761-1815,  English 
chemist  In  1796  he  piovcel,  b\  burning  a  dia- 
mond, that  the  diamond  consists  solelj  of  carbon 
In  1804  he  announe  ed  his  disc  overy  of  osmium  and 
indium 

Tennent,  Gilbert  (tfi'mmt),  1703-64,  American 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  a  leading  pieacher  of  the 
GREAT  AWAKENING,  b  Ireland,  son  of  William 
Tennent.  He  went  with  his  parents  to  Pennsyl- 
vania c  1718  Installed  as  pastor  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, N  J  ,  m  1726,  he  soon  bee  ame  the  leader  of  a 
revival  movement  among  the  Presbyterians  in  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Penns\  Ivania  A  friend  of 
George  Whitefield,  Tennent  made  (1740-41)  an 
evangelistic  tour  in  New  England  Opposition  to 
the  revival  from  conservatives  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  led  to  a  schism  (1741-58),  with  Tennent 
leading  the  "New  Side"  but  later  using  his  in- 
fluence to  heal  the  breach  He  was  interested  in 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  Umv), 
and  m  1753  he  went  to  Great  Britain  with  Samuel 
DA  VIES  to  secure  funds  for  the  ( olloge 

Tennent,  William,  1673-1745,  Amcru  an  Presbyte- 
rian clergyman  and  educ  ator,  b  Ireland,  grad. 
Umv  of  Edinburgh,  1695  He  was  ordained  in  tho 
Church  of  Ireland  in  1706  He  came  to  \monca 
c  1718,  in  1726  he  was  called  to  a  pastorate  in 
Noshammy,  Pa  ,  where  he  staved  the  remainder 
of  his  life  Here,  in  a  log  cabin  on  his  premises, 
Tennent  established  a  school  which  became  famous 
as  the  Log  College.  He  drilled  his  pupils  in  tho 
languages  and  the  Bible  and  so  filled  them  with  an 
evangelical  coal  that  a  number  became  revivalist 
preachers  in  the  GREAT  AWAKENING  The  educa- 
tional influence  of  the  Log  College  was  of  impor- 
tance since  many  of  its  graduates  founded  schools 
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along  the  frontier  which  were  modeled  upon  it 
Princeton  Umv.  is  regarded  as  a  successor  to  the 
Log  College.  See  Thomas  Murphy,  The  Presbytery 
of  the  Log  College  (1889) 

Tennessee  (t^'nu8S),tg"nuscV,  tS'nase")  state  (41,961 
sq  nu,  1940  pop  2,916,841;  1949  estimated  pop 
3,234,000),  S  central  United  States,  admitted 
1796  as  the  16th  state  (a  slavoholdmg  state). 
NASHVILLE  is  the  capital  The  state  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  on  tho 
east  by  NORTH  CAROLINA,  on  the  south  by  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  and  on  the  west  by  tho 
MISSISSIPPI  river,  which  separates  it  from  Missouri 
and  Arkansas  Although  industry  has  long  since 
outdistanced  agriculture  in  value  of  products, 
most  Tennesseans  still  earn  their  livelihood  from 
the  land  of  the  state's  three  sharply  defined  re- 
gions The  GRBVT  SMOKY  MOUNTAINS,  CUMBER- 
LAND Pi  ATKAU,  narrow  river  valleys,  and  heavily 
forested  foothills  of  E  Tennessee  generally  restnc  i 
farming  to  the  subflistence  level,  but  this  section 
has  the  two  most  industrialized  of  the  largest  cities, 
CHATTANOO<.V  and  KNOXVILLE  The  TENNESSEE 
river,  in  its  ( ire  uitous  route  to  the  Ohio,  hems  in 
Middle  Tennessee,  a  gently  rolling,  fertile,  blue- 
grass  country,  ideal  for  livestock  raising  and  dairv 
farming  and,  indeed,  still  noted  for  its  fine  horses 
and  mules,  e  g  ,  the  Tenneasee  walking  horse  Here, 
on  the  CUMBERLAND  river,  is  Nashville  W  Ten- 
nessee, with  its  rich  nver  bottom  lands  on  which 
most  of  the  state's  cotton  (the  chief  money  e  rop) 
is  grown,  lies  between  the  Tennessee  and  MISMIS- 
sippi  rivers  and  has  the  state's  largest  citv,  MS.M- 
PHIS  The  annual  average  rainfall  ranges  from  40 
to  60  in  ,  and  the  c  hmate  is  generally  mild,  the 
rigors  of  a  Northern  winter  usually  affecting  onlv 
the  most  mountainous  parts  of  E  Tennessee 
Other  leading  crops  are  corn  (always  the  largest), 
hay  and  other  forages,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  pota- 
toes, and  sweet  potatoes.  Coal,  limestone,  marble 
zinc,  clay,  harite,  and  phosphate  rock,  all  found 
mostly  m  E  Tennessee,  are  the  chief  mineral  re- 
sources Lumber  products  and  textiles  lead  in  in- 
dustry, which  has  become  increasingly  diversified 
E  Tennessee  was  the  first  part  of  the  state  to  be 
visited  b>  white  men,  Do  Soto's  band,  in  1540 
However,  it  was  in  W  Tennessee,  which  abounds  in 
artifacts  of  the  MOUND  BUILDERS,  that  Europeans 
made  their  first  mark — La  Salle  built  (c  1682) 
Fort  Prudhomme,  probably  on  the  site  of  Memphis 
The  Fren<  h  e  1  aimed  the  area  as  part  of  Louisiana, 
but  even  Bienville  failed  to  bring  into  hue  the  re- 
calcitrant CHICK  4.8AW  INDIANS  The  steady  pene- 
tration of  fur  traders  and  "long  hunters"  from  the 
Carolmas  anel  Virginia,  who  won  over  the  CHERO- 
KEE INDIANS  m  the  east,  made  ineffectual  the 
Frene  h  e  laun,  which  was  completely  lost  (1763)  bs 
tho  British  VH  tory  in  tho  French  and  Indian  Wars 
In  that  fighting  British  regulars  and  South  Caro- 
lina militiamen  established  (1756)  Fort  Loudoun 
on  the  Little  Tennessee  river,  onlv  to  have  it  de- 
stroyed and  the  settlers  it  protected  massacred  b\ 
the  Cherokee  in  1760  The  Cherokee  were  pacified 
b>  aro\al  proe  lamation  (1763)  guaranteeing  them 
their  lands  W  of  the  Appalachians,  which  was 
promptly  ignored  bv  land-hungry  e*olomals  The 
first  settlement  that  took  hold  was  made  (1769)  in 
the  Watauga  river  valley  of  E  Tennessee  by  Virgin- 
ians, who  were  soon  joined  by  refugees  of  the 
REGULATOR  MOVEMENT  m  North  Carolina  In 
1772  these  hardy  people,  living  beyond  the  fron- 
tier, formed  the  WATVUOA  ASSOCIATION,  first  at- 
tempt at  government  in  Tennessee,  and  in  1777,  at 
their  request,  North  Carolina  created  Washington 
co  for  the  Watauga  settlements,  JONESBORO,  the 
county  scat  and  oldest  town  in  the  state,  was 
founded  two  >  ears  later  In  1777  also  the  Cherokee 
c  eded  a  large  area  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
and  agreed  to  remain  neutral  ui  the  American 
Revolution  However,  one  element  of  the  tube 
(called  the  Chie  kamauga)  refused  to  accede  to  the 
treaty  and,  joined  by  other  Indians  and  renegade 
whites,  warred  upon  tho  new  settlements  In  the 
struggle  for  independence  itself  the  frontiersmen, 
led  by  noted  fighters  such  as  John  SEVIBR,  later 
first  governor  of  tho  state,  won  an  important  vic- 
tory over  the  British  at  KINGS  MOUNTAIN  (Oct  , 
1780)  m  the  CAROLINA  c \MPAIUN  The  year  1780 
also  saw  the  founding  of  Nashville  by  James 
ROBERTSON,  agent  of  Rie  hard  HENDERSON  and  the 
TRVNHYLV  VMV  COMPANY  When,  after  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  North  Carolina  ceded  its  western 
lands  to  the  United  States,  the  settlers  in  E  Ten- 
nessee formed  an  independent  government  of  brief 
duration  (1784-S8)  under  John  Sevier  (wee  FK\NK- 
LIN,  ST  VTE  ot )  Retracted  almost  immediateK  ,  the 
cession  was  reenacted  in  1789,  and  in  17(K)  tho 
Federal  government  created  "The  Territory  of  tho 
United  States  South  of  the  River  Ohio"  (the 
Southwest  Territory),  with  William  Bum  NT  as 
governoi  This  act  brought  to  an  end  various 
schemes  to  place  the  area  under  the  control  of 
Spanish  Louisiana,  and  in  1796  Tennessee,  with 
substantially  its  present  boundaries,  was  admitted 
to  the  Union,  the  first  state  to  be  carved  out  of 
national  territory  At  Knoxville,  the  first  capital, 
was  adopted  (1796)  the  constitution  which  Thomas 
Jefferson  called  "the  least  imperfect  and  most 
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republican"  of  any  state  Armed  with  land  grants 
awarded  for  service  in  the  American  Revolution  or 
bought  from  veterans  and  speculators  (some  of 
them  frauds),  settlers  had  swarmed  in  via  the 
WILDERNESS  ROAD  and  CUMB*  BLAND  GAP  and  less 
famous  overland  routes  from  the  Carohnas,  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  and  even  New  England 
Others  poled  keelboats  from  the  Ohio  up  the  Cum- 
berland and  Tennessee  rivers  For  the  most  part  a 
rough  and  ready  people,  numbering  over  100,000 
by  1800,  they  were  nevertheless  strongly  influenced 
by  the  Great  Revival  which  *wept  the  state  in  that 
year  The  virtues  and  vices  of  their  strongly 
equalitanan  society  are  best  exemplified  in  the  char- 
acter  of  Andrew  JACKSON,  who  completely  domi- 
nated Tennessee's  early  history  By  the  time  ho 
became  (1829)  President,  Tennessee  was  prosper- 
ing The  first  steamboat  had  reached  Nashville  in 
1819,  the  year  in  which  Memphis,  soon  to  become 
the  metropolis  of  the  fast-growing  cotton  kingdom 
of  the  delta,  was  platted.  Internal  improvements 
— canals  and  then  radroads — were  pushed,  and  a 
new,  smaller  wave  of  immigrants,  especially  Irish 
and  Germans,  came  after  the  Cherokee  and  Chick- 
a»>aw  were  forced  to  move  West  in  the  late  1830s 
Insatiable  land  hunger,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and 
various  personal  consideration*  also  earned  many 
white  Tennesseans  beyond  the  state  An  unhappy 
marriage  probably  led  Gov  Samuel  HOUSTON  to 
resign  and  ultimately  settle  in  Texas  There  too 
went  David  CROCKETT  These  two  men  were  most 
conspicuous  among  the  host  of  Tennesseans  who 
fought  for  Texas  independent  e,  and  a  decade  later 
the  state's  response  to  the  call  for  volunteers  in  the 
Mexican  War  was  so  overwhelming  that  it  has  since 
been  known  as  the  "volunteer  state  "  Tennessee's 
James  K  POLK,  a  Jackson  prot6ge,  was  the  able 
President  of  the  Um  ted  States  during  that  war  Al- 
though Negro  slaves  were  thick  in  W  Tennessee 
and  somewhat  less  numerous  ui  Middle  Tennessee, 
the  state  of  Andrew  Jackson  was  pro-Union,  and 
in  the  election  of  1860  voted  for  its  own  John  BELL, 
candidate  of  the  moderate  CONSTITUTIONAL  UNION 
PARTY  Secession  was  voted  down  in  a  popular 
referendum  held  on  Feb  9,  1S61,  but  after  the 
firing  on  Fort  Surnter  and  Lincoln's  call  for  troops, 
the  pro-Confederate  element,  led  by  Gov  Isham 
G  HARRIS,  thoroughly  canvassed  the  state,  and  on 
June  8,  1861,  a  second  referendum  approved  seces- 
sion by  a  two-thirds  majority  The  other  third 
mostly  represented  E  Tennessee,  where  slavery  was 
a  negligible  factor  and  where  U  S  Senator  Andrew 
JOHNSON  and  William  G  BHOWNLOW  strengthened 
the  natural  Union  loyalties  of  the  people  Tennes- 
see's excellent  rivers  were  a  c  urse  in  the  CIVIL  WAR 
wnoe  they  made  ideal  invasion  routes  for  Union 
forces.  Nashville  was  occupied  bv  Gen  D  C 
BUBLL  m  Feb  ,  1862,  after  the  victories  of  Gen 
U  8.  GRANT  on  the  lower  Tennessee  and  Cumberland 
rivers  (see  HENBT,  FORT,  and  DONELSON,  FORT) 
In  April  the  Union  won  again,  if  not  decisively, 
near  the  Mississippi  state  line  (see  SHILOH,  BATTLJS 
or),  and  Memphis  fell  to  a  Union  fleet  in  June 
Confederate  Gen  Braxton  BHAOG,  defeated  at 
PERBYVILLB,  Ky  ,  (Oct ,  1862),  retreated  further  in 
Jan  ,  1863,  after  the  battle  of  MURFREEBBORO,  and 
Grant,  successful  in  the  VICKSBUBG  CAMPAIGN, 
completely  routed  him  (Nov  ,  1863)  in  the  CHAT- 
TANOOGA CAJJPAIGN  The  Confederates  did  manage 
to  hold  on  to  Knoxville  until  Sept .  1863,  and  their 
cavalry,  particularly  the  forces  of  Gen  N  B  FOR- 
BKST  and  Gen  J.  H  MORGAN,  remained  active 
An  Army  under  Gen  J  B  HOOD  made  a  last 
desperate  attempt  to  regain  the  state  late  m  1864 
but  was  defeated  at  FBANKLIN  (Nov  30)  and  anni- 
hilated at  Nashville  (Dec  16-16)  bv  Federals  un- 
der Gen.  G.  H  THOMAS  Next  to  Virginia,  Tennes- 
see had  been  the  biggest  and  bloodiest  battleground 
of  the  war.  The  Union  military  regime  which  had 
been  set  up  under  Andrew  Johnson  ui  1862  was 
succeeded  w  April,  1865,  by  a  civil  government 
headed  by  Brownlow  An  amendment  (Feb  ,  1865) 
to  the  constitution  of  1834  freed  the  slaves,  and 
with  ex-Confederates  disfranchised  and  radical 
Republicans  in  control,  the  K tate  was  readmitted  to 
the  Union  in  March,  1866  Tennessee  was  thus 
spared  the  evils  of  Congressional  RECONSTRUCTION, 
but  the  post-war  years  were  no  less  bitter  here 
That  effective  instrument  for  reestablishing  "white 
supremacy"  in  the  South,  the  Ku  KLUX  KLAN,  was 
founded  (1865)  in  Tennessee,  at  Pulaeki  Affairs 
improved  gradually,  especially  after  Brownlow  left 
(1869)  the  governorship  for  the  U  S  Senate,  to 
which  the  state  also  returned  (1875)  Andrew  John- 
son in  well-deserved  vindication  of  his  record  as 
President  In  1886,  after  the  Democrats  had  re- 
gained control,  occurred  the  "war  of  tho  roses," 
a  unique  political  contest  in  which  the  Democratic- 
candidate  for  governor,  Robert  L  TAYLOR,  de- 
feated his  Republican  brother,  Alfred  A.  Taylor, 
who  had  to  wait  until  1921  before  realizing  his  am- 
bition. Bob  Taylor,  leader  of  the  Tennessee  forces 
in  the  nationwide  agrarian  revolt,  served  three 
terms  (1887-91,  1807-09)  before  going  to  the  U  S 
Senate,  Farmers  had  good  reason  to  rebel.  The 
farm-tenancy  system  fastened  on  the  agricultural 
e<  onomy  in  place  of  the  plantation  was  responsible 
for  much  of  their  nueery,  as  it  still  is  Industry,  on 
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the  other  hand,  made  advances  in  the  years  after 
the  Civil  War.  The  iron  and  steelworks  of  E  Ten- 
nessee were  not  able  to  meet  the  competition  of 
Birmingham,  Ala ,  but  coal  mining  held  on  and 
textile  production  increased  The  uae  of  convict 
labor  in  the  mines  precipitated  the  state's  first 
major  labor  disturbance  (1801-02),  but  not  until 
1936  was  the  con  vict-leasing  system  abolished  Mal- 
colm R  Patterson  won  the  Democratic  primary  of 
1908  His  "bone  dry"  opponent,  Edward  W  Car- 
mack,  was  later  killed  by  Patterson's  friends,  one 
of  whom  was  convicted  of  murder  but  was  prompt- 
ly pardoned  bv  the  governor  An  aroused  legisla- 
ture then  passed  (1909)  a  prohibition  bill  (repealed 
in  1939)  over  Patterson's  veto,  and  the  affair  so 
divided  the  Democratic  party  that  in  1910  Bon  W 
Hoover  was  ele<  ted  governor,  the  first  Republican 
to  be  chosen  fot  that  office  suite  1880  Adhering  to 
ith  proud  tradition,  Tennessee  sent  thousands  of 
volunteers  to  the  U  8  army  in  the  First  World 
War,  and  m  Sergeant  Alvin  C  YORK,  a  mountain 
boy  from  E  Tennessee,  had  one  of  the  nation's 
most  highly  public  ised  heroes  The  state  attracted 
international  attention  in  1925  with  the  famous 
SCOPKH  TRIAL  at  Dayton,  and  the  fact  that  the  law 
banning  the  teaching  of  evolution  in  the  public 
schools  has  never  boon  repealed  indicates  the 
strong  hold  that  Protestant  fundamentalism  still 
has  on  the  people.  Most  important  event  in  Ten- 
nessee history  since  the  Civil  War  was  the  estab- 
lishment m  1933  of  the  TENNESSEE  VALUDY 
AUTHORITY  In  pioviding  abundant  hydroelectric 
power  cheaply  for  the  whole  state,  it  has  brought 
the  creature  comforts  of  modern  civilisation  to 
thousands  who  lacked  them  before  and,  more  im- 
portant, has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  rise  of 
many  and  varied  new  industries,  espe<  mlly  during 
the  Second  World  War  TVA  bet  ame  a  bitter  is- 
sue in  state  and  national  politics,  opposed  as  it  was 
by  the  private  power  companies  and  by  "pork- 
barrel"  politicians  who  were  denied  control  of  the 
wide  Federal  patronage  it  dispensed  TVA  is  also 
associated  with  the  mixed  blessing  of  atomic  en- 
ergy, for  it  piovides  the  power  that  runs  OAK 
RIDGE,  revealed  to  the  world  in  July,  1945,  as  one 
of  the  place*  producing  the  ingredients  of  atomic 
bombs  Wartime  tensions  broke  out  in  rac  ml 
troubles  at  COLUMBIA  (Feb,  194«),  and  m  Aug. 
1946,  the  successful  attempt  of  war  veterans  to  as- 
sure honest  balloting  m  ATHENS  was  marked  by 
violence  A  more  important  political  develop- 
ment occurred  in  1948,  when  Tennesseans  returned 
Gordon  Browning  to  the  governorship  and  sent 
Estes  Kefauver  to  the  U  S  Senate,  giving  Edward 
H  CRUMP,  long  the  boss  of  Shelby  co  (Memphis), 
his  first  thorough  defeat  Recently  there  has  de- 
veloped a  strong  movement  for  reform  of  the 
state's  constitution  of  1870,  to  which  not  a  single 
amendment  has  been  added  The  state  supreme 
court's  dec  ision  (1943)  declaring  repeal  of  the  poll 
tax  unconstitutional  would  seem  to  boar  out  the 
need  for  constitutional  revision  The  state's  load- 
ing institution*  of  higher  education  are  the  Umv 
of  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville,  Vanderbilt  Umv , 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  and  Fwk 
Umv  ,  all  at  Nashville,  and  the  Umv  of  the  South, 
at  Sewanee  See  James  Phelan,  History  of  Ten- 
nessee (1^88),  Archibald  Henderson,  The  Conquest 
of  the  Old  Southwest  (1920),  J  T  Moore,  ed., 
Tennessee,  the  Volunteer  State,  1769-1923  (4  vols  , 
1923),  T  P  Abernethy,  From  Frontier  to  Planta- 
tion in  Tennessee  (1932),  P  M  Hamer,  ed  ,  Ten- 
nessee a  History,  imti-1932  (4  vols  ,  1033),  J.  W. 
Patton,  Unionism  and  Reconstruction  in  Tennessee, 
1860-18M  (1934),  S  C  Williams,  Dawn  of  Ten- 
nessee Valley  and  Tennessee  History  (1937)  and 
Tennessee  during  the  Revolutionary  War  (1944), 
Federal  Writers  Project,  Tennessee  a  Guide  to  the 
State  (1939),  W  H  Combs,  Tennessee  a  Political 
Study  ( 1 940) ,  Tennessee  Old  and  New  Sesquuxnten- 
nwl  Edition,  1700-1946  (2  vols  ,  1946) 

Tennessee,  river,  the  principal  tributary  of  the 
Ohio  river,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Holston 
and  French  Broad  rivers  near  Knoxville,  Tenn 
It  flows  650  mi.  8W,  W,  and  N  through  E  Ten- 
nessee, N  Alabama,  W  Tennessee,  and  SW  Ken- 
tucky to  the  Ohio  at  Paducah  It  receives  the 
Clinch,  the  Little  Tennessee,  the  Hiwassee,  the 
Elk,  and  the  Duck  and  has  a  total  drainage  basin  of 
c  41,000  nq.  mi  Navigation  in  the  past  was  im- 
peded by  variations  in  channel  depth  and  by  rap- 
ids, such  as  Muscle  Shoals,  but  since  the  construc- 
tion of  dam  projects  by  the  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
AUTHORITY,  the  river  runs  through  a  chain  of  arti- 
ficial lakes  and  w  an  open  waterway  During  the 
Civil  War  the  river  was  an  excellent  approach  for  a 
Federal  invasion  of  the  South,  and  several  great 
battles  leading  to  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  western 
Confederate  armies  were  fought  on  or  near  its 
banks  (see  HENRY,  FORT;  SHILOH,  BATTLE)  or, 
CHATTANOOGA  CAMPAIGN). 

Tennessee,  University  of,  mainly  at  Knoxville; 
land-grant  and  state  supported,  coeducational, 
chartered  1794,  opened  1705  as  Blount  College 
(Presbyterian),  closed  1807-20,  called  East  Ten- 
nessee College  1807,  eventually  became  Univ.  of 
Tennessee  1879  Women  were  admitted  to  Blount, 
but  were  later  barred  until  1893.  The  university 


has  colleges  of  agriculture,  education,  engineering, 
law,  and  liberal  arts  and  schools  ot  business  ad- 
ministration and  home  economics.  At  Memphis 
are  colleges  of  dentistry  and  medicine;  schools  of 
biological  sciences  (graduate),  nursing,  and  phar- 
macy; and  a  public  health  division.  There  are  also 
a  junior  college  (at  Martin)  and  a  child  center. 
The  university  heads  state  education. 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (TVA),  independent 
corporate  agency,  created  May  18,  1033,  by  act  of 
Congress.  The  statute  empowered  the  agency  to 
take  over  and  operate  Wilson  Dam  and  other  in- 
stallations, which  had  been  built  by  the  govern- 
ment duiing  the  First  World  War,  at  MUSCLE 
SHOALS,  Ala  ,  for  purposes  of  national  defense  and 
fertiliser  production  It  further  provided  for  the 
integrated  development  of  the  whole  Tennessee 
river  basin — an  area  of  c  41,000  sq  mi  with  a 
population  of  3,000,000.  Specifically,  TVA  was 
authorised  to  build  dams  on  the  Tennessee  and  Its 
tributaries  for  the  improvement  of  navigation  and 
flood  control  and  the  generation  of  hydroelectric 
power,  to  assist  in  soil  and  forest  conservation,  to 
promote  agricultural  and  industrial  expansion,  and 
to  conduct  surveys  on  the  economic  and  social 
conditions  of  the  area.  TVA  is  a  government  cor- 
poration, financed  by  congressional  appropria- 
tions and  governed  by  a  three-man  board  of  du  ec- 
tors,  whose  first  appointees  were  Arthur  K  MOR- 
GAN, chairman,  David  E  LILIENTHAL,  and  Har- 
court  A  MORGAN  The  fact  that  its  main  offices 
are  located  m  the  region,  rather  than  in  Washing- 
ton, makes  TVA  unique  among  Federal  agencies. 
The  history  of  tho  project  began  in  the  early  1920s, 
when  Sen  George  W.  Norris  sponsored  a  plan  to 
have  the  government  take  over  and  utilize  the  prop- 
erties at  Muscle  Shoals  for  fertiliser  and  power 
production  Howevei,  legislation  to  this  effect 
was  vetoed  ui  1928  by  President  Coolidge  and  in 
1931  by  President  Hoover  The  1033  TVA  act,  re- 
drafted b>  President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  went 
far  beyond  the  earlier  proposals  and  launched  the 
Federal  government  into  a  vast  scheme  of  regional 
planning  and  development — an  undertaking  whu  h 
has  since  proved  remarkably  successful  and  has  be- 
come a  model  for  similar  river  projects  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  In  1936  the 
Supreme  Court  found  tho  building  of  Wilson  Dam 
(completed  1025)  by  the  government  constitutional 
and  validated  T V A's  c  ontrac  t  for  pure  hasing  power 
transmission  lines  from  a  private  company  The 
most  noteworthy  feature  of  TVA  is  the  system  of 
multipurpose  dams  and  reservoirs  which  uomuuite 
the  economic  life  of  the  valley  Chief  among  these 
are  Wilson  and  Wheeler  (completed  1936),  which 
submerged  the  rapids  of  Muscle  Shoals,  Pic  kwu  k 
(completed  1938),  Chickamauga  (completed  1940), 
Watts  Bar  (completed  1942),  Fort  Loudon  (com- 
pleted 1943),  and  Kentuc  ky  (8,422  ft  long  and  200 
ft  high,  completed  1944),  all  m  the  Tennessee 
river,  Norrw  (completed  1936),  in  the  Chnc  h  river, 
Cherokee  (completed  1942),  in  the  Holston  river, 
Douglas  (completed  1943),  in  the  French  Broad 
River,  and  Fontana  (2,365  ft.  long  and  480  ft 
high,  completed  1045),  m  the  Little  Tennessee 
river.  In  all  there  are  27  dams  in  the  TVA  system. 
17  built  by  the  authority,  5  acquired  from  private 
companies,  and  5  operated  by  contractors  TVA 
hydroelec  trie  plants  in  1949  had  an  installed  capac- 
ity of  2.000,000  kilowatts  The  power  is  sold  to 
distributors  to  promote  the  widest  possible  use  of 
electricity  throughout  the  area  TVA  is  also  au- 
thorized to  market  power  from  three  generating 
plants  along  the  near-by  CUMBERLAND  river.  A 
630-mile  navigation  channel  of  9-foot  draft,  whu  h 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  to  Knox- 
ville, has  been  responsible  for  an  enormous  increase 
in  river  traffic,  chiefly  in  petroleum,  grain,  automo- 
biles, and  steel  The  chemical  works  at  the  town 
of  Muscle  Shoals  produce  phosphate  fertilizers, 
which  are  supplied  to  demonstration  farms  for  ex- 
perimental purposes  Other  TVA  activities,  which 
are  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  local  authori- 
ties, include  land  conservation,  tree  planting,  ma- 
laria control,  development  of  pisciculture,  wildlife, 
and  mineral  resouicos,  social  and  educational  pro- 
grams, and  tho  establishment  of  recreational  facil- 
ities along  the  banks  of  the  reservoirs.  The  author- 
ity is  directed  to  hold  its  properties  available  for 
national  defense,  and  m  the  Second  World  War  it 
produced  nitrates,  phosphorus,  and  calcium  car- 
bide, as  well  as  supplying  power  to  important 
aluminum  plants  and  to  the  atomic-energy  project 
at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn  There  was  steadily  much  op- 
position to  the  authority  as  a  "socialistic"  and  cost- 
ly scheme,  and  the  opposition  of  private  power 
companies  grew  very  bitter  The  activities  of  TVA 
were  declared  constitutional,  but  the  glare  of  pub- 
licity and  violent  controversy  among  the  directors 
themselves  caused  continual  congressional  ques- 
tioning The  administration  was  accused  of  ex- 
travagance, inefficiency,  duplicity,  and  neglect  of 
the  interests  of  the  people  in  the  Tennessee  vallej 
itself.  The  authority  rode  through  the  storms,  but 
even  in  1060  acid  criticism  continued  See  C  H. 
Pntchett,  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (1043), 
Julian  8  Huxley,  T  VA.  Adventure  in  Planning 
(1043);  David  E.  Lihenthal,  T  VA;  Democracy  on 
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the  March  (1944);  K.  L  Duffus,  The  Valley  and 
Ii«  Peovle'  o  Portrait  of  T  VA  (1944) ;  Herman 
Finer,  The  T.V  A  '  Lessons  for  International  Ap- 
nlicatton  (1044);  Donald  Davidson,  The  Tennessee, 
Vol  II  (1948) 

TennJel,  Sir  John  (teVyul),  1820-1914,  English  cari- 
<  atunst  una  illustrator,  well  known  for  his  original 
and  good-humored  political  cartoons  in  Punch, 
with  which  he  was  associated  from  1851  to  1901 
Characteristic  of  these  is  Dropjnny  the  Pilot,  which 
depicts  Bismarck  leaving  the  ship  of  state  Ten- 
niel  is  also  known  for  his  illustrations  of  Thomas 
Moore's  Lalla  Rookh,  Aesop's  Fables,  The  Ingoldsby 
Legends,  and,  above  all,  Lewis  Carroll's  Alice  in 
Wonderland  and  Through  the  Looking-Glass  See 
wtudy  by  Cosmo  Monkhoune  (1901) 
Tennitte  (t6'nll),  city  (pop  1,758),  E  central  Ga , 
ENEof  Maconjinc  1875 

Tennis,  rums  of  a  medieval  <  itv,  Egv  pt,  SW  of  Port 
Said,  on  an  island  in  Lake  Manzala  Tennis, 
founded  when  TANIB  wan  abandoned,  was  also 
c  ailed  Tinnis  Supposedly  It/mm  doth  made  here 
was  used  to  cover  the  balls  in  an  earlier  form  of  the 
game  and  supplied  the  name  of  tennis 
tennis,  game  played  indoors  or  outdoors  bv  two  or 
four  players  on  a  level,  hard  t  ourt  Lawn  tennis  is 
played  on  grass  or  lawn  courts  and  is  the  accepted 
game  of  big  tennis  matches  But  since  those  courts 
are  expensive  to  maintain  (for  the  most  part  only 
private  clubs  have  them),  they  are  not  HO  numerous 
as  the  outdoor  courts  of  clay  or  asphalt  which  the 
general  tennis-playing  publi<  tines  When  a  player 
IN  said  to  have  won  the  national  singles,  it  is  the 
grass-court  game  that  ia  understood  Clay-court 
tournaments  are  speufkalh  designated  as  such 
Play  on  one  type  of  court  naturalh  differs  some- 
what from  that  on  another  t\i>e,  but  the  rules  of 
the  game  are  the  same  for  all  kinds  of  courts 
In  singles  play  the  court  measures  78  ft  by  27  ft 
and  in  doubles  play  78  ft  bv  30  ft  The  court  is 
divided  in  half  by  a  net  3  ft  high  (roughly,  the 
length  plus  the  width  of  a  rat  ket)  in  the  middle  and 
A{/i  ft  nigh  at  the  end  posts  On  either  side  of  the 
net  he  the  forecourts,  each  of  whuh  comprises  two 
adjacent  service  courts  of  equal  Hize  (21  by  13'A 
ft)  Behind  each  forecourt  lies  a  backcourt  (27 
bv  18  ft ),  cac h  of  whuh  terminates  in  a  base  line 
parallel  to  net  The  areas  (78  ft  bv  4l/2  ft  eath) 
of  five  allcv,  whuh  flank  either  snde  of  the  court 
perpendicular  to  the  net,  are  used  only  in  doubles 
pla\  Tennis  play  is  directed  toward  hitting  the 
inflated-rubber,  felt-covered,  unstitched  ball  (about 
'2l/i  in  m  diameter)  with  the  tennis  racket — oval 
headed,  usually  27  in  long,  and  with  a  hitting  sur- 
face strung  with  resilient  fibei  — into  the  opponent's 
court  out  of  his  reach  or  so  that  he  returns  the  ball 
out  of  bounds,  or  into  the  net  Ono  player  serves 
an  entire  game  and  is  given  two  HOT  vice  tries  each 
time  the  ball  is  put  in  plav  He  serves  the  ball 
diagonally  from  behind  the  base  line  so  that  it 
Ixnuiees  into  the  opposite  serving  court  beyond  the 
net  A  let  ball,  which  caroms  off  the  top  of  the  net 
into  the  proper  service  court,  warrants  another  try 
(not  <  ouuting  as  a  faulty  servu  e)  A  foot  fault 
(<  ommonly,  stepping  on  or  over  the  base  line  on  the 
nerve)  is  penalized  by  forfeiture  of  the  service  try 
Service  is  alternated  from  right-  and  left-hand 
courts  After  the  first  game,  the  players  change 
sides,  thereafter,  they  change  every  two  games 
Onte  the  serve  is  completed,  the  ball  may  be  hit 
into  the  whole  area  of  the  opponent's  court  until  a 
point  is  scored  A  point  may  be  won  by  either  the 
sei  VPT  or  the  receiver,  and  points  are  scored  in  the 
progression  of  15.  30.  40,  and  game  The  term 
"love"  m  scoring  tennis  means  0  When  the  game 
goes  to  "deuce"  (tied  at  40-40)  the  first  player  to 
win  two  oonsecutive  pomta  takes  the  game.  The 
first  player  to  win  six  games  takes  the  aet,  provided 
his  opponent  has  won  no  more  than  four  games  If 
the  players  are  tied  at  four  games  all  or  five  games 
all,  the  first  to  win  two  oonsecutive  games  wins  the 
set  The  best  two  out  of  three  sets  wins  a  match  in 
women's  play,  while  the  best  three  out  of  five  sets 
w ins  a  match  in  men's  plav  The  plays  of  the  game 
are  called  by  an  umpire,  and  in  important  matches 
a  net  umpire,  a  referee,  foot-fault  judges,  and  lines- 
men often  assist  The  game  is  probably  a  descend- 
ant of  OOCTRT  TENNIS,  but  was  introduced  as  a  new 
game  in  Wales  in  1873  by  Walter  C,  Wingfield  In 
1874  several  lawn-tenma  courts  were  bnilt  in  Eng- 
land, where  its  popularity  mounted  rapidly.  In 
1877  the  first  championship  match  was  held  at 
Wimbledon,  England,  still  one  of  the  great  shrines 
of  tennis,  and  singles  matches  for  women  have  been 
held  there  since  1984  Soon  the  game  was  popular 
in  many  parts  of  the  British  Empire  and  became  es- 
pecially well  known  in  Australia  Meanwhile  ten- 
nis had  taken  root  in  the  United  States  in  the  1870s 
and  rapidly  gained  ground  in  New  England,  New 
York  city,  and  California.  In  1881  the  United 
States  Lawn  Tennis  Association  was  formed,  and 
the  «ame  year  the  first  U  8  singles  tournament  was 
conducted.  Six  years  later  the  ftrat  national 
women's  championship  was  held  in  the  United 
States.  N«w  techniques  and  added  speed  to  the 
game— reflected  in  the  play  of  Malcolm  D  Wnit~ 
m»n  M*uric«  C.  McLtnurhhn,  th»  Doherty  broth- 
era,  William  A,  Iraed,  J&Juwd  IX  Sears,  William 
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Renshaw,  Blanche  Bingley,  and  Norman  E 
Brookes — helped  make  it  internationally  famous, 
and  in  1900  competition  for  the  cup  offered  by 
Dwight  F  Davis  began.  School,  college,  and  pri- 
vate clubs  were  formed,  and  when  public  courts 
were  opened,  tennis  added  thousands  of  partici- 
pants Play  for  the  Davis  Cup  was  discontinued 
during  the  First  World  War,  but  in  the  "golden  age 
of  sports,"  m  the  1920s,  tennis  rea<  hed  new  heights 
The  Forest  Hills  stadium  in  New  York  city  became 
the  American  counterpart  of  Wimbledon,  the 
Wightman  Cup— offered  (1923)  by  Mrs  Hazel 
Hott  hkiss  Wightman  of  the  United  States— gave 
women  international  trophy  competition,  and  the 
United  States  Professional  Lawn  Tennis  Associa- 
tion was  organized  in  1927  Star  plav  era,  such  as 
William  T  Tilden,  Jr  (regarded  bv  mam  as  the 
greatest  tennis  player),  William  Johnston,  Henry 
Cochet,  Itone  Lacoste,  Jean  Borotra,  Helen  Wills, 
and  Suzanne  Lctiglen  did  much  to  publicize  the 
game  While  "Big  Bill"  Tilden  and  Vincent  Rich- 
ards dominated  professional  tennis  in  the  1930s, 
H  Ellsworth  Vines,  Frederick  J  Perry.  John  H 
(Jack)  Crawford,  and  Helen  Jarobs  won  the  laurels 
in  amateur  tennis  For  outstanding  tennis  ama- 
teurs to  turn  professional  became  more  and  more 
an  aer-epted  practice  In  1938  J  Donald  Budge 
won  all  four  major  championships  in  men's  single*, 
in  lawn  tennis  England,  United  States,  Australia, 
and  I  ranee  Having  completed  this  sweep,  Budge 
joined  Perrv ,  the  leading  player  of  the  preceding 
\ears,  in  the  professional  ranks  Alice  Marble  soon 
followed  suit  Play  for  the  Davis  Cup— won  b> 
Australia  in  1939  for  the  first  time  in  20  ^  ears  large- 
ly through  the  performance  of  .lack  Bromwuh — 
was  again  discontinued  during  the  Second  World 
War  After  1946  a  new  set  of  tennis  stai  s  was  seen 
in  the  headlines  Some  of  these  new  stars,  notablv 
Jack  Kramer  and  Richard  Alonzo  ("Pane  ho") 
Gonzales,  who  had  excelled  at  amateur  tournament 
plav  ,  joined  Bobby  Riggs  in  the  professional  ranks 
and  became  great  money-winning  attractions  See 
K  B  Noel  and  J  O  M  Clark,  The  History  of  Ten- 
m*  (1924),  United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Associa- 
tion, Fifty  Ytar«  of  IMWH  Tennis  in  the  United 
fttatt9  (1931)  and  Of  final  Tennis  Guide  and  Year- 
Itook  (latest  ed  ) ,  J  H  Doog  and  Allison  Danzig, 
Elements  of  Lawn  Tennis  (1931),  N  H  Patterson, 
The  Complete  Lawn  Tennis  Player  (1948) 
tennis  court,  oath  of  the  see  FRENCH  RKV  <>M>TU>\ 
Tennyson,  Alfred  Tennyson,  1st  Baron  (tc^'nlsim), 
1809-92,  English  poet,  son  of  the  rector  at  Som- 
ersby  His  early  literary  attempts  me  luded  a  play, 
The  Deril  and  the  Lady  (ed  by  Charles  Tennyson. 
1930),  and  poems  written  with  his  brothers  Fred- 
erick and  Charles  but  entitled  Poems  bv  Two 
Brothers  (1827)  In  his  three  years  at  Cambridge 
Tennyson  wrote  a  prize-winning  poem,  Timbuctoo, 
and  Poems,  Chiefly  lineal  (1830)  and  l>egan  his 
happy  friendship  with  Arthur  Henry  HVM.AM 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1831  Tennyson  be- 
came responsible  for  the  family  and  its  precarious 
finances  Potms  (1832.  copyright  1833),  which  in- 
cluded "A  Dieam  of  Fair  Women,"  "(Enone,"  and 
"The  Lady  of  Shalott,"  was  scathingly  attacked 
by  critics  The  sudden  death  abroad  of  his  inti- 
mate friend  Hallam  m  1833  was  an  overwhelming 
grief  Poems  (2  vols  ,  1842)  changed  some  of  the 
work  published  in  1830  and  1832  and  presented 
new  and  powerful  poems  which  expressed  both  his 
philosophic  doubts  in  a  materialistic,  increasingly 
scientific  age  and  his  longing  for  a  mystic  faith 
The  new  poems  included  "Locksley  Hall,"  "Ulys- 
ses," "Morte  d' Arthur,"  and  "Break,  Break, 
Break  "  With  this  book  he  was  acclaimed  a  gteat 
poet,  and  in  addition,  in  1845,  lie  was  given  & 
government  pension  of  £200  yearly  The  Pnnoe^s 
(1847)  was  reissued  in  1850  with  the  interspersed 
songs  wh«ch  are  its  chief  beauty  In  Mtmvnam 
(1860)  is  a  series  of  elegies  written  m  the  years 
after  Hallam 's  death,  it  is  a  record  of  agonising 
doubt  and  despair  and  of  a  groping  faith  in  im- 
mortality and  contains  some  of  Tennyson's  be«t 
poetry  Immediately  and  immensely  popular,  the 
poem  is  said  to  have  influenced  his  appointment  as 
poet  laureate  in  1850  His  new  prospenty  enabled 
him  to  marry  Emily  Sellwood,  whom  he  had 
courted  since  1830  Occasional  poems,  such  as  the 
Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (1852) 
and  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  (1855)  were 
part  of  his  duties  as  laureate  The  "monodrama" 
Aletud  (1855)  shows  more  command  of  poetic- 
technique  than  of  material  Tennyson's  idylls  of 
the  King  appeared  first  in  1859  with  only  four  of 
the  poems — "Enid,"  "Vivien,"  "Elaine,"  and 
"Guinevere",  another  edition  in  I860  added  "The 
Holy  Grail"  and  other  poems,  and  m  1872  still 
others  weie  added,  including  "The  Last  Tourna- 
ment," making  up  the  aeries  of  12  beautifully 
wrought  poems  on  traditional  material  but  with 
contemporaneous  morality  In  an  age  much  in- 
terested m  King  Arthur  the  Idylls  were  the  opi- 
torae  of  the  stoty  in  English.  Among  Tennyson's 
other  poems,  Enoch  Arden  (1864)  was  popular  bat 
censured  in  some  quarters  Of  seveial  poetic 
dramas  he  -wrote,  Rocket  {1879)  wae  the  most  suc- 
cessfully played,  but  could  hardly  be  called  groat 
drama.  Battad*  and  Other  Poem*  appeared  m  1880, 
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and  Demeier  and  Other  Poems,  which  contained 
"Crossing  the  Bar,"  in  1889  Tennyson  is  a  master 
of  lyric  perfection  H  is  technique  is  flawless,  some- 
times boldly  experimental,  his  descriptive  ix>wer« 
unique.  Strangely  ignored  early  in  this  century, 
Tennyson  has  later  again  been  recognised  us  a 
great  poet  See  his  works  (ed  by  his  son  Hallam 
Tennyson,  9  vols  ,  1907-8,  one- volume  ed  ,  1913), 
Unpublished  Early  Poems  (od  by  Charles  Tennyson, 
1931),  and  A  Selection  (introduction  by  W  H 
Auden,  1944),  biographies  by  Hallam  Tennyson 
(1897), T  R  Lounsbury(ed  byW  L  Cross,  1915), 
Harold  Nicolson  (1923),  and  Charles  Tennyson 
(1949),  studies  by  Arthur  Waugh  (1892),  H  I' A 
Faucet  (1923),  and  T  S  Eliot  (in  Essays  Anoint 
and  Modern,  193G) 

Tenochtitl&n  (tftnochtetkn'),  ancient  city,  central 
Mexico,  in  the  vallej  of  Mexico  The  capital  of  the 
AZTFC,  it  was  founded  (c  1325)  on  a  marshy  island 
in  Lake  Texcoco,  in  the  area  now  occupied  by 
Mexico  city  It  was  a  flourishing  city,  protected 
against  floods  b>  well-built  dikes  and  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  three  causeways.  Canals 
served  traffic  all  over  the  city,  which  had  some  rich 
buildings  and  a  great  pyramid  sacred  to  HUITZJL- 
OPOCHTLI  It  was  to  Tenochtitlan  and  the  court 
of  MOM&/I  MA  that  Hernan  Cortes  came,  and  it 
was  from  Teuochtitlan  that  the  Hpamsh  retreated 
under  the  Aztec  attack  on  June  30,  1520 — the 
noche  iriste  of  Spanish  los«  Cortes  returned  in 
1521,  took  the  city  after  a  three-month  siege, 
razed  it.  and  captured  the  ruler,  CUVUHI^MOC  He 
founded  Mexic  o  city  on  the  rums 

tenor  (tC'iiur),  highest  natural  male  voice  In  medi- 
"  ion> ,  tenor  was  the  name  given  to  the 


voice  which  had  the  canlus  firmus,  a  preexisting 
melody,  often  a  fragment  of  plain  song,  to  which 
other  voices  ui  counterpoint  were  added  The 
cantus  was  arranged  in  notes  of  long  duration, 
hence  the  term  ttnvr,  from  the  Latin  tentre,  to 
hold  In  about  the  12th  rent  ,  when  this  practice 
aiosc,  the  various  parts  in  polyphonic  music  were 
loughly  equal  in  range,  and  it  was  some  centuries 
later  that  tenoi  came  to  denote  a  voice  of  any  cer- 
tain range  In  certain  families  of  instruments  the 
member  whose  register  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
tenor  voice  is  called  tenor,  e  g  ,  tenor  horn  and  tenor 
trombone 

Tenos  or  Tmos  (both  tc'nos),  island  (76  sq  mi  , 
pop  11.380),  off  S  Greece,  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  be- 
tween Naxos  and  Andrew  It  is  one  of  the  Cv- 
CLADJH  It  produces  wine,  figs,  wheat,  and  silk 
and  has  marble  quarries  Tenos  was  a  Venetian 
colon>  from  1390  until  its  fall  to  the  Turks  in  1715 

tenpins    see  BOWI  INC, 

tense  [O  Fr  ,  from  Latin, -tune],  in  the  grammar  of 
mam  languages,  category  of  forms  referring  to  the 
time  of  an  a<  tion  In  Latin  INFLECTION  the  tenses 
are  UMiallj  &et&  of  personal  verb  forma  and  are 
themselves  members  of  moods  English  tenses  are 
clarified  as  simple  (e  g  ,  look  and  looked)  or  com- 
pound (e.g  ,  A«te  looked,  am  looking,  and  wilt  look). 
A  tcnsohke  distinction  found  in  many  languages 
(e  g  ,  Russian  and  Hebrew)  is  tliat  of  aspect,  by 
which  verbs  refei  not  to  the  time  but  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  action,  thus,  he.  is  dead  might  be 
translated  by  a  verb  in  a  perfective  aspect,  and 
he  is  dying  by  the  same  verb  in  an  imperfective 
aspect  Some  terms  borrowed  from  Greek  gram- 
mar into  English  suggest  aspecthke  differenc  es  of 
meaning,  these  are  imperfec  t  (translating  /  was 
reading  when  .  ),  perfect  (I'vt  read  the  book), 
aorist  (/  read  U  last  year),  and  pluperfect  (/  hail 
read  tt  already) 

tent,  portable  shelter  of  canvas,  skuib,  felt,  matting, 
or  other  material  usually  supported  by  poles  and 
u.sed  chicfl\  bj  nomads  aad  hunters  Tents  have 
been  used  by  pastoral  people^  smc-e  ancient  time's 
aud  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  and  bv 
Homer  Persian  tents,  usuallj  circular,  were  earb 
noted  for  nth  hangings  and  rugs  Army  tents  de- 
veloped by  ancient  peoples  include  the  small,  skin- 
covered  tents  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Roman  tents  of 
canvas  supported  bj  two  upright  poles  and  a  ridge- 
pole Medieval  military  tents  were  round  or  oval 
and  were  often  lavishH  hung  with  bilks  or  furs 
Arnn  tents  wore  widelv  us>ed  in  Europe  in  the  17tJi 
aud  18th  cent  but  are  emploved  toda>  chiefly  for 
training  purposes  Modern  t\  pes  me  lude  bell  tents 
with  a  central  pole,  tlu*  A  tents  with  aides  sloping 
from  a  ridgepole,  and  the  marquee  type  used  for 
mess  or  hoapital  shelters  The  vurt,  a  cin  ular  felt- 
covered  structure  of  lattuewoik  surmounted  bv 
curved  poles  fitted  at  the  top  into -a  ring  forming  a 
smoke  hole,  has  long  been  used  by  nomads  of  the 
Asiatic  steppes  Desert  tribesmen  of  W  Asia  and 
North  Africa  f  euro-ally  use  a  ridgepole  tent  See  alt>o 
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teat  caterpillar,  destructive  larva  of  a  native  Ameri- 
can nujth  The  larvae  of  the  apple-tree  tent  cater- 
pillar live  in  broods  of  150  or  more  ui  a  tent  of  white 
*ilk  -woven  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  usual!  \  apple  or 
wild  c  herr>  Attempting  to  eliminate  the  insects 
by  clearing  awa>  the  wild  cherr>  rneiel}  drives 
them  to  other  trees  Bv  day  the  lar\ae  feed  on 
leaves,  spinning  a  silken  path  as  the\  go,  they  re- 
turn to  the  .nest  at  night  Soaking  the  tent  with 
kerosene  lulls  tlie  larvae  Destruction  of  the 
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smooth  brown  egg  masses  which  band  the  twigs  of 

trees  over  the  winter  reduces  their  numbers  but 

lulls  useful  parasites  which  may   be  inside     The 

forest  tent  caterpillar  found  in  most  parts  of  the 

United  States  makes  no  real  tent    See  Eastern  Tent 

Caterpillar  (U  S  Dept  of  Agriculture,  Leaflet  161). 

Ten  Thousand,  March  of  the  see  AN  \OASIS 

Ten  Thousand   Smokes,  Valley  of:  seo  KATMAI 

NATIONAL  MONUMENT 
ten  tribes   see  LOST  TRIBES 

tenure  (tfi'nyur,  tP'nyoor),  in  law,  manner  in  which 
property  in  land  is  hold  The  term  tenure  may  refer 
to  landholdmg  of  any  type,  it  usually  implies,  how- 
ever, that  the  landholder  does  not  have  absolute 
possession  but  derives  his  right  fiom  some  other 
person  This  meaning  of  the  word  originates  from 
its  sense  in  feudalism,  so  used,  tenure  is  the  anti- 
thesis of  ALOD,  absolute  ownership  without  obliga- 
tion to  others  The  modern  Anglo-American  law 
of  land  developed  out  of  tho  institutions  of  English 
feudalism  established  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
(1066)  Theoretically  the  king  was  the  ultimate 
owner  of  all  tlie  land,  in  practice,  however,  certain 
land  was  held  according  to  earlier  custom  Those 
who  were  feudal  tenants  alwajs  held  land  of  an- 
other (the  lord  or  landlord)  to  whom  obligations 
were  owed  Tho  tenant's  t>  po  of  tenure  essentially 
established  his  social  status ,  the  term  estate  (deriv- 
ing from  status)  thus  came  to  Vie  applied  to  the 
various  tenures  The  early  tenures  were  ( lassified 
basically  as  free  or  unfreo  Unfree,  or  servile, 
tenure  was  generally  that  of  the  VILLEIN,  who  per- 
formed menial  services  and  was  a  tenant  at  the  will 
of  the  lord  (see  MANOKIAL  si  STEM)  The  uncertain 
status  of  the  villein  disappeared  when,  in  time, 
such  tenures  were  recorded  in  the  copv  i  oils  (parch- 
ment records)  of  the  manorial  court,  and  tho  villom 
became  a  copyhold  tenant  The  various  types  of 
free  tenure  are  sometimes  described  as  means  for 
insuring  performance  of  all  the  services  required 
by  the  state  Military  needs  were  guaranteed  by 
knight  tenure  (see  KNIGHT,  2)  Spiritual  welfare 
was  assured  by  frankalmoign  tenure,  le  ,  granting 
lands  in  charity  to  religious  bodies  SriuhANTY 
tenure  furnished  the  king  with  needed  officials  and 
with  personal  services  finally  tho  vital  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  was  accomplished  b\  socago  tenure 
wherever  villeinage  was  not  in  use  Socago  tenure 
is  especially  important  because  it  is  the  basis  of  all 
modern  estates,  while  the  other  classes  of  tenure 
have  all  disappeared  The  socage  tenant,  or  socag- 
«r,  held  his  land  in  return  for  performing  duties  to 
the  lord  These  incidents  of  socage  were  essentially 
like  the  AIDS  and  SCUT  AGE  exacted  of  knights,  like 
those,  they  were  also  eventually  commutated  into 
fixed  money  payments  In  the  development  of  the 
law  of  land  perhaps  the  most  important  incident 
was  the  fine  for  alienation  This  was  the  payment 
of  a  sum  to  tho  lord  for  permission  to  alien  (or 
alienate)  the  estate,  i  e  ,  to  grant  it  (sell  or  make  a 
gift  of  it)  to  another  The  right  of  free  alienation, 
A  cornerstone  of  modern  property  law,  was  partly 
guaranteed  in  1290  by  the  statute  Quia  emptores, 
wluch  abolished  the  fine  However,  freedom  to  dis- 
pose of  land  by  will  on  the  tenant's  death  was  not 
established  until  passage  of  the  Statute  of  Wills 
(1640)  In  inheritance  of  land  PRIMOGENITURE  was 
usually  observed,  different  lo<al  customs,  notably 
BOROUGH-ENGLISH  and  c.AvtLKiND,  were,  however, 
also  observed  If  the  tenant  had  no  heir  the  estate 
went  back  to  tho  lord,  such  reversion  was  called 
escheat  Socage  tenure  eventually  developed  many 
varieties,  commonly  called  fees  (The  word  fee 
stems  directly  from  fief  and  ultimately  from  feud, 
both  terms  of  feudal  law )  Fees  are  divided  into 
freehold  and  non-freehold  The  freehold  fees  are 
fee  simple,  fee  tail,  and  life  fee  A  fee  simple  is  es- 
sentially absolute  ownership  of  land,  it  includes, 
therefore,  complete  freedom  of  alienation  and 
(since  1640)  of  devising  (bestowing  by  will)  At 
common  law  it  was  created  by  a  grant  of  land  to  a 
tenant  "and  his  heirs  "  Unless  the  words  quoted — 
the  so-called  "words  of  inheritance" — were  used  m 
the  grant,  an  estate  in  fee  simple  would  not  arise 
An  estate  in  fee  tail  was  one  given  to  the  donee 
and  to  his  issue  (children)  or  a  class  of  his  issue 
Thus  there  might  be  an  estate  in  tail  male  or  an 
estate  m  tail  female  Read  literally,  the  terms  of 
the  grant  prevented  alienation  of  the  land  out  of 
the  prescribed  line  of  succession  A  life  fee  or  a 
life  estate  was  one  which  would  endure  for  the  life- 
time of  the  grantee  and  after  his  death  would  go 
to  some  other  person  The  life  tenant  had  no  power 
of  alienation  Non-freehold  estates  m<  hide  estates 
for  years,  periodic  estates,  estates  at  will,  and 
estates  at  sufferance.  An  estate  for  years  is  one 
which  will  expire  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  period,  it 
may  exceed  a  life  fee  in  duration  and  the  tenant 
may  devise  his  remaining  interest  A  periodic 
estate  is  one  for  a  set  term  which  is  automatically 
renewed  if  neither  party  takes  steps  to  terminate  it. 
Most  modern  leases  of  real  property  and  buildings 
establish  periodic  estates  A  tenancy  at  will  is  one 
established  by  agreement  but  which  the  landlord 
may  terminate  when  he  wishes  An  estate  at  suf- 
ferance arises  out  of  the  occupation  of  real  property 
without  the  landlord's  agreement,  the  tenancy  sub- 
sists only  so  long  as  the  landlord  does  not  object.  In 
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the  evolution  of  English  land  law  two  opposing 
tendencies  wore  continually  at  work;  the  grantors  of 
estates,  wishing  to  establish  the  family  position, 
sought  to  prevent  alienation,  while  the  grantees, 
chafing  under  restrictions  which  prevented  realiza- 
tion of  the  value  of  land,  wanted  to  convert  more 
limited  estates  into  fees  simple  In  time  the  in- 
terests of  the  grantees  won  out;  and  by  the  18th 
cent  tho  alienation  of  land  could  not  be  restricted 
beyond  a  limited  period  Thus,  tho  fee  tail  was 
made  inefficacious  after  two  generations  Tho  ul- 
timate effect  of  this  tendency  was  to  assimilate  the 
law  of  real  propert>  in  most  important  respects  to 
that  governing  personal  property  (see  PROPKKTY). 
At  the  time  of  the  American  colonization  this  de- 
velopment to  free  alienation  was  already  well  ad- 
vanced, hence,  few  of  the  typically  feudal  features 
of  land  law  were  adopted  in  Amonc  a  Today  some 
of  the  states  provide  that  landownership  shall  be  in 
free  and  <  ommon  socage,  and  others  that  it  shall  be 
alodial  In  practice  there  is  little  difference  See 
Frederick  Pollock,  The  Land  Laws  (3d  od  ,  1890); 
William  S  Holdsworth,  An  Historical  Introduction 
to  the  Land  Law  (1927) 

Tenure  of  Office  Act,  in  U  S  history,  the  measure 
passed  on  March  2,  1867,  by  Congress  over  tho 
veto  of  President  Andrew  JOHNSON  which  forbade 
the  President  to  remove  any  Federal  officeholder 
"appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate"  without  the  further  approval  of  the 
Senate  It  also  provided  that  members  of  tho 
President's  <  abmet  should  hold  office  for  the  full 
term  of  the  Prewdent  who  appointed  them  and  one 
month  thereafter,  suhjec  t  to  removal  by  the  Senate 
With  this  measure  the  radical  Republicans  m  Con- 
gress hoped  to  assure  the  continuance  in  office  of 
Secietarv  of  War  Edwin  M.  STANTON  and  thus 
prevent  any  interference  with  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  the  South  in  their  RECONSTRUCTION  plan 
In  order  to  bring  about  a  court  test  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act,  Johnson  dismissed  Stanton, 
but  the  U  H  Supreme  Court,  intimidated  bv  the 
radicals,  refused  to  pass  on  the  case  Gen  Ulysses 
S  GRANT,  whom  Johnson  appointed  So<  retary  ad 
interim,  turned  the  office  back  to  Stanton  when 
the  Senate  refused  to  approve  his  dismissal,  the 
President  claimed  that  this  action  violated  an 
agreement  Grant  made  with  him  Johnson  then 
appointed  Gen  Lorenzo  Thomas  Secretary  of  War, 
but  Stanton,  barricading  himself  in  the  department, 
refused  to  yield  Johnson's  alleged  violation  of  the 
Tenure  of  Office  Act  was  the  principal  charge  in 
the  impeachment  proceedings  against  him  When 
this  move  failed  (May,  1867),  Stanton  finally  gave 
up  The  act,  considerably  modified  in  Grant's  ad- 
ministration, was  m  large  part  repealed  in  1887, 
and  in  1926  the  Supreme  Court  declared  it  un- 
constitutional 

Ten  Years  War,  1868-78,  struggle  for  Cuban  inde- 
pendence from  Spam  Discontent  was  caused  in 
Cuba  by  excessive  taxation,  trade  restrictions,  and 
virtual  exclusion  of  native  Cubans  from  govern- 
mental posts  It  grew  until  1868,  when  Carlos 
Manuel  de  CESPEDES  and  other  patriots  i  aisod  the 
standard  of  revolt  On  April  20,  1869,  the  revolu- 
tionary republic  of  Cuba  was  established,  with 
BAYAMO  as  provisional  capital  The  capital  was 
burned  later  m  the  year,  and  the  republican  gov- 
ernment was  forced  to  c  hange  its  seat  frequently 
The  warfare  was  purely  guerrilla  fighting  without 
real  battles,  but  it  raged  furiously  in  the  eastern 
provmc  es  Chief  field  commanders  were  Meximo 
G6MEZ  y  BAEz,  Antonio  Maceo,  and  Cahxto  Gar- 
cia y  Ifieguez,  late  in  the  war  the  goveinmcnt  was 
headed  by  Tomas  ESTRADA  PALMA  Under  orders 
of  the  Spanish  commandant,  Gen  Valenano  WEY- 
LER  Y  NICOLAU  carried  out  reprisals  against  the 
patriots  so  bloody  and  ruthless  that  he  was  called 
the  Butcher  The  Cubans  retaliated  by  attacking 
all  upholders  of  the  Spanish  cause  U  S  sympathy 
for  the  rebels  was  intensified  by  the  destruction  of 
U  S  properties,  while  the  ac  tivities  of  American 
mercenaries  and  soldiers  of  fortune  made  Spain 
indignant  In  1873  the  VIRQINIUS  affair  brought 
Spanish-American  relations  to  a  crisis  It  was  re- 
solved by  Spain's  undertaking  to  pay  an  indemnity, 
but  bad  feeling  lingered  The  war  dragged  on  with- 
out decisive  incident  When  internal  affairs  in 
Spain  settled  somewhat,  greater  attention  was 
given  the  war  m  Cuba  General  MART!NEZ  DB 
CAMPOS  managed  to  conclude  the  Treaty  of  Zan- 
j6n,  which  nominally  granted  reforms  and  gave  the 
Cubans  governmental  representation,  the  promises 
were  not  kept,  and  c  onditions  were  no  better  The 
costly  and  bitter  war  was  seemingly  without  result, 
but  actually  it  foreshadowed  the  Cuban  war  of 
independence  that  broke  out  m  1895  and  the  subse- 
quent Spanish-American  War. 
Teodoro,  Rio.  see  ROOHFVELT,  river. 
Teos  (te'&s),  ancient  Greek  city,  a  port  on  the  west 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  present  Turkey,  not 
far  from  Smyrna.  It  was  an  Ionian  foundation, 
had  a  famous  temple  of  Dionysus,  and  was  the 
birthplace  of  Anacreon. 

teosmte  (tfiuam'te),  tall,  broad-leaved,  annual  grass 
(Euchlaena  mexicana),  native  to  Central  America 
and  Mexico.  It  is  related  to  Indian  corn  and  differs 
from  it  chiefly  in  that  the  seeds  are  borne  on  jointed 


spikes  and  are  not  united  into  a  cob  The  plant  is 
grown  for  fodder  and  in  the  8  United  States  also  as 
a  cover  crop.  The  seed  seldom  matures  N  of  the 
Gulf  states 

Teotihuacan  (taOt&wakitu').  rums,  central  Mexico, 
c  30  mi  NE  of  Mexico  city  Once  the  great  10- 
hgious  center  of  the  TOLTKC,  Teotihuacan  floui- 
ished  from  about  the  6th  cent  to  tho  llth  cent 
A  D  The  valley  was  then  paved  with  red  stuc<  o 
and  graced  with  the  great  pyramids  that  still  stand 
The  greatest,  the  Pyramid  of  the  Sun,  is  the  tallest 
pyramid  in  Mexico,  216  ft  high,  it  covers  about 
10)4  ac  res  at  its  base,  and  it  is  so  built  that  the  top 
cannot  be  seen  from  the  base  The  Pyramid  of  the 
Moon  is  smaller,  and  there  are  also  pyramids  foi 
the  god  of  agriculture  and  for  QUETZALCOATL 
The  ground  plan  is  symmetrical,  and  the  massne 
struc  tures  supposedly  were  designed  to  suggest 
infinity  The  motif  of  the  feathered  serpent  rocuis 
on  the  sculptured  stones  Tho  reason  for  tho  aban- 
donment of  Teotihuacan  is  not  cleai  Suggested 
explanations  are  c  rop  failures,  tevolts,  and  religious 
conflic  ts  Tho  village  of  Teotihuacan  or  San  Juan 
Teotihuacan  is  near  by 

tepee  or  tipi  (both  tcVp6),  typical  dwelling  of  North 
American  Indians  living  on  the  Gieat  Plains  It  is 
usually  made  by  arranging  tent  poles  into  a  conic  til 
frame  and  spreading  skins,  usually  buffalo  hide 
tightK  cnei  it  An  aperture  is  generally  left  at  the 
top  for  smoke  The  tepee  is  sometimes  very  elab- 
oratel>  decoiated  It  is  highly  mobile  and  is  <i 
stout  shelter  against  the  weather,  it  was  thus  an 
ideal  dwelling  for  the  nomadic  Plains  area  tribes 
such  as  tho  Sioux  and  the  Blackfoot  Because  of 
the  adaptabilits  of  tho  tepee  to  prairie  life,  Gen 
Henrj  Sible\  used  it  as  a  model  for  the  tent  whu  h 
bears  his  name 

TepeGawra  (tf'pagoura')  [Kurdish, -great  mound 
locality  m  Iraq,  on  the  Tigris  river  and  15  mi  N  of 
Mosul  In  1927  E  A  Speiser  discoveied  it  to  be 
tho  site  of  am  lent  settlements  The  work  of  ex- 
cavation was  directed  by  Speiser  and  Charles 
Bache  over  a  12-vear  penod  In  all  26  levels  were- 
unearthed,  they  are  numbered  from  top  to  bottom 
The  upper  levels  were  not  very  distinctive,  the\ 
showed  a  t\pe  of  c  ivilization  inferior  to  that  found 
in  tho  lower  levels  At  the  sixth  level  (c  3000 
2600  B  C  )  temples  and  copper  implements  weic> 
found  At  the  ninth  level  (c  3800  B  C  )  there  wen 
tombs  containing  ornamentH  of  gold  and  electrum 
A  temple  fortress  and  musical  instruments  wen- 
found  between  the  llth  and  the  12th  levels  The 
12th  level  (c  4000  B  ('  )  disclosed  a  complex  arc  hi- 
tectural  la\out  of  buildings  with  courtyards  and 
interconnecting  stiuctures  The  architecture  sur- 
passes that  of  alUthe  later  levels  The  buildings 
are  whitewashed,  this  is  the  earliest  known  use  ol 
lime  Most  of  the  implements  are  btone,  hau 
combs,  cosmetics,  and  beads  were  also  found 
There  are  also  evidences  that  tho  people  spun  \n 
acropolis  built  of  mud  bricks  was  found  at  the  13th 
level  (c  4300  B  C1  )  A  figurine  of  a  mother  goddess 
was  found  at  the  16th  level  See  E  A  Spoisoi, 
Excavations  at  Ttjye  Gawra  (1935) 

Tepic(tapPk'),<itv  (pop  17,547),  capital  of  Na\  ant 
W  Mexico,  on  the  Topic  river  A  commercial  <  en- 
ter on  the  coastal  line  of  the  Mexican  Natiomi) 
Railways,  the  city  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  region 
that  produces  giams,  coffee,  rue,  and  sugar  It 
retains  muc  h  of  its  formei  c  olomal  charm  bee  aiisi 
of  long  isolation  before  the  railroad  was  built 
Near  by  is  Sanganguev  volcano  (7,716  ft ) 

Teplice-Sanov,  Czec  h  Tephce-Sanov  (te'plltsc?-sha'- 
n6f),  Ger  Teplitz-SrMnau  (te'plItiHshu'nou),  <it\ 
(pop  22,783),  N  Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia,  in  tho 
Erzgebirge  It  is  a  famous  mineral  spa  known  sin*  e 
before  Roman  times  Its  slightly  radioac  tivc 
springs  are  particularly  effec  tive  against  c  hroni< 
rheumatic  diseases  Hero  in  1812  took  place  the 
famous  encounter  between  Beethoven  and  Goethe 

Tephtz-Schonau,  Czechoslovakia  see  TJEPUCI,- 
SANOV. 

Terah  (te'ru),  father  of  Abraham.  Gen  11.24, 
Joshua  24  2  Thara  Luke  3  34 

Teramo  (t£'ramo),  town  (pop  16,229),  capital  of 
Teramo  prov  ,  Abruzzi  e  Mohso,  central  Italv  It 
is  an  agricultural  center  Of  pre-Rornan  origin, 
Teramo  was  included  m  the  medieval  duchy  of 
Spoleto  and  later  in  Naples  The  Romanesque 
cathedral  was  restored  in  the  14th  cent 

teraphim  (tP'ruflm)  [Hob  , -idols],  ancient  house- 
hold idols  of  the  Jews,  probably  similar  to  the 
LARES  AND  PENATES  of  Rome  They  were  used  for 
divination  Concerning  their  form  not  much  is 
known,  except  that  they  were  sometimes  of  a  man's 
size  Judges  17  3-5,  18  17,18,20  See  also  Gen 
31  30,  1  Sam  15  22,  19  13,16,  2  Kings  23  24. 

terbium  (tur'bfium),  rare  metallic  element  (symbol 
*»Tb,  for  physical  constants,  see  ELEMENT,  table) 
It  is  a  member  of  the  RARB  KARTHS  group  of  ele- 
ments, being  classed  with  europium  and  gado- 
linium. C.  G.  Mosander  discovered  it  in  1843 

Ter  Borch  or  Terburg,  Gerard  (ga'rart  tur  borkh', 
turburkh'),  1617-81,  Dutch  genre  and  portrait 
painter,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Dutch  Little 
Masters  He  studied  with  his  father  and  in  Haar- 
lem. In  hw  youth  he  traveled,  visiting  Germany, 
France,  England,  and  Italy.  In  1648  he  attended 
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the  congress  at  Munster  and  painted  portraits  of 
the  delegates  which  he  incorporated  in  his  cele- 
brated groxip  The  Peace  of  Munster  (National  Gall , 
London)  Soon  after  this  ho  was  invited  to  Spain, 
where  he  worked  foi  Philip  IV  He  returned  to 
Holland  in  1050  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
De venter  Ter  Borch  portrayed  the  life  and  cus- 
toms of  the  wealthy  burgher  class  with  rare  distinc- 
tion His  tiny  portraits  and  interiors  are  painted 
with  atmosphere  and  with  consummate  craftsman- 
ship Their  exquisite  color,  quiet  light,  and  fine 
leserve  make  them  masterpieces  in  miniature  A 
pensive  serenity  seems  their  characteristic  mood 
The  pictures  of  Ter  Borch  are  rather  rare  and  high- 
ly prized.  Among  the  most  famous  are  Hdf-PorlraU 
and  The  Toilet  (The  Hague),  The  Visit  (Rijks 
Mu«  ) ,  and  The  (JuUar  Lesson  (National  Gall  , 
London)  Tor  Bon  h  rs  represented  m  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D  C  ,the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  and  tho 
Frick  Collection,  New  York 

Terceira  (tgrsa'ru),  island  (t  2iO  sq  mi),  in  the 
N  Atlantic,  one  of  the  central  group  of  the  AZORES 
The  chief  town  is  Angra  do  Herofsmo,  which  gives 
its  name  to  tho  district  Cattle  arc  exported  A 
U  S  air  base  was  established  on  Terceira  in  tho 
Second  World  War 

terebinth  (tS'rublnth)  or  turpentine  tree,  small, 
deciduous  tree  (Pistaeia  terebinthua)  of  the  sumac 
family,  native  to  tho  Mediterranean  region  It 
v  lelded  probably  the  earliest-known  form  of  tur- 
pentine, it  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  medic  me  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  It  is  now  called  Chian,  Scio,  or 
Cyprian,  turpentine 

teredo   see  »HIPWOKM 

Terek  (tyo"rik),  river,  360  mi  long,  USSR,  rising  in 
the  N  Caucasus  on  the  Georgian  side  of  the  central 
Greater  Caut  asus  in  glat  lers  W  of  Mt  Kazbek  It 
flows  NNW  through  the  DMIYAI-  gorge  past 
Dzaiidzhikau,  then  E  and  Nh  into  the  Caspian 
Sea,  forming  the  northern  limit  of  Dagestan  Be- 
low Kizh  ar  it  forms  a  swampy  delta  c  60  mi  wide 
In  its  lower  t  onrso  the  Terek  is  used  for  irrigation 
The  upper  valley  is  paralleled  by  the  Georgian 
Military  Road  Under  the  tsarist  regime  the  Cos- 
sacks of  tho  Terek  valley  foi  mod  an  autonomous 
t  omnmnity 

Terence  (Publms  Tercntius  \fer)  (t^'runs),  he  185 
or  c  195  fl  C1  ,  d  t  159  B  C  ,  Roman  writer  of  t  om- 
edies,  b  Carthage  As  a  boy  ho  was  a  slave  of 
Terontius  Luc  anus,  a  Roman  senator ,  who  brought 
him  to  Rome,  educated  him,  and  gave  him  his 
freedom  Six  tomedies  by  him  .survrve — Andna, 
Htautontimorumenos,  Eunuchus,  Phormio,  Adel- 
phi,  and  H(Cyra  \\\  are  adapted  (with  consider- 
able liberty)  from  Greek  plays  by  Meminder  and 
others  The  writing  rs  skillful,  the  humor  broad, 
the  characters  realistic 

Teresa,  Saint    see  THER*»V,  SUM 

Teresh  (te'rpsh),  conspirator  with  Bit; THAN 

Teresma  (toruze'nu),  tit\  (pop  31,095),  t  apital  of 
Piauf  state,  NE  Brazil,  on  tho  Parnaiba  river  It  is 
linked  by  rail  with  Sao  Luis  (to  the  northwest)  It 
has  cotton  and  sugar  mills  and  trades  in  cattle, 
hides,  and  rice  Tho  name  yvas  formerly  spelled 
Therozina 

Tereus    see  PHILOMEL  v 

Terhune,  Mary  Virginia  Hawes*  see  HIRLAND, 
MARION 

Terman,  Lewis  Madison  (tur'mun),  1877-,  Ameri- 
can psychologi-st,  b  Johnson  to  Ind,  grad  In- 
diana Univ  ,  1902,  Fh  D  Clark  Una  ,  1905  He 
joined  the  fat  ulty  of  Stanford  Univ  in  1910  and 

'  was  head  of  the  psychology  department  from  1922 
to  1942,  when  he  retired  In  the  First  World  War 
he  served  as  a  major  and  helped  to  deal  with  psy- 
chological testing  He  is  especially  known  for  his 
application  of  intelligence  tests  to  school  children, 
and  his  chief  work  is  tho  Stanford  Revision  of  the 
Bmet-Simon  Intelligence  Tests  (1916,  2d  revision, 
1947)  He  wrote  also  The  IndUigence  of  School 
Children  (1919),  The  Terman  (itoup  Test  of  Mental 
Ability  (1920),  Genetic  Studies  of  Conus  (with 
others,  3  vols,  1925-30),  and  Measuring  Intelli- 
gence (with  Al  A  Merrill,  1937) 

Termez  (tyfrmyoV),  city  (1933  estimated  pop 
25,000),  capital  of  Surkhan-Dary a  oblast.  S  Uzbek 
SSR,  near  tho  Amu  Darya  river  and  the  Afghan 
bolder,  on  the  Kagan-Stalmabad  railroad  It  has 
textile  manufactures  (cotton  ginning  and  rug 
weaving)  Termez  is  one  of  the  hottest  c  ities  in  the 
USSR,  the  temperature  rising  to  132°F  It  flour- 
ished in  antiquity  and  is  the  site  of  several  ant  lent 
tombs,  a  9th-ccntury  mausoleum,  and  a  Buddhist 
monastery 

Termini  Imerese  (tcVmPne  emara'za),  city  (pop 
20,467) ,  N  Sicily ,  Italy  A  seaport,  it  has  been  also 
noted  since  ancient  times  for  its  warm  mineral 
springs  It  became  important  after  the  destruc  tion 
(t  408  B  C  )  of  the  more  ancient  HIMEHA  near  by. 
There  are  some  Roman  remains 

Terminus  (tur'mmOs)  [Latin, -boundary],  in  Ro- 
man religion,  aspect  of  JUPITER  as  god  of  bound- 
aries The  ceremonies  of  setting  up  boundary 
stones  were  elaborate,  and  none  dared  tamper  with 
the  boundary  for  fear  of  divine  retribution  The 
religious  feast  of  boundaries,  Termmaha,  was  on 
the  seventh  and  sixth  days  of  the  kalends  of  March 


1969 

(Feb  23  and  24,  with  Feb  25  in  leap  years)  It 
was  the  immobility  of  this  feast  that  forced  the 
peculiar  system  of  counting  the  days  in  bissextile 
years  in  the  CAiJCNnAR 

termite  (tur'mlt),  social  insect  of  the  order  Isoptora 
It  is  sometimes  called  white  ant,  although  it  is  not 
an  ant  and  is  more  closely  related  to  the  roac  hes 
It  is  not  constricted  at  the  waist  as  ants  are  A 
community  is  made  up  of  dark  bodied,  winged  re- 
productive individuals  from  whic  h  c  omo  the  king 
and  queen,  the  founders  of  each  new  colony,  pale- 
bodied,  short-winged,  or  wingless  supplementary 
reproductive  forms,  and  pale-bodied,  wingless, 
sterile  workers  and  soldiers  of  both  sexes  In  some 
genera  there  are  no  workers  and  the  ny  mphs  do  the 
work  There  is  no  pupal  stage  Termites  are  di- 
vided into  soil  dwellers  and  wood  dwellers,  some  of 
which  attack  dry  wood  and  others  only  damp,  de- 
caying wood  Some  termites  have  protozoa  in  the 
alimentary  trat  t  whit  h  probably  digest  tho  c  ellu- 
lose  in  wood  Those  whit  h  do  the  most  damage  in 
the  United  States  arc  tho  subterranean  type  of 
earth  dwelleis  They  attac  k  only  wood  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  ground  or  close  enough  to  be 
reached  by  making  enclosed  runways  from  their 
underground  galleries  To  prevent  the  entrance  of 
these  termites  corn  rote  should  be  used  in  the  foun- 
dation and  basement  and  no  wood  should  bo  near 
the  soil  Treated  wood  and  metal  shields  are  also 
used  In  the  SW  United  States  are  found  some 
species  whith  oat  decaying  vegetation  and  do  not 
destroy  sound  wood  Some  tropic  al,  earth-dwelling 
spec  los  extend  their  nests  or  ternntaria  above 
ground,  forming  mounds  which  vary  from  a  few 
feet  to  15  to  30  ft  m  height  Seo  Prertnting  Dam- 
age to  Buildings  by  Subtt  rranean  Termite*  and  Their 
Control  (U  S  Dept  of  \griciilturo,  Farmers'  Bui 
1911),  Effectiveness  of  Wood  Preservatives  in  Pre- 
venting Attack  by  Termites  (U  S  Dept  of  Agri- 
culture, Circular  683) 

Termonde  (trrmod'),  Flemish  Dendermonde  (dt*n- 
durrnon'du),  town  (pop  9,306),  East  Flanders 
prov  ,  Belgium,  it  tho  t  orifluence  of  the  Dender 
and  Scheldt  rivers  It  manufactures  carpets  and 
cotton  textiles  An  old  plac  e,  it  has  a  14th-t  entury 
town  hall  and  a  15th-century  church,  but  it  suf- 
fered t  onsiderablo  damage  m  the  1'irst  World  War 

tern,  bird  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  smaller  than 
the  related  HULL  Because  of  their  grateful  flight, 
their  long  pointed  wings,  and  forked  tails  some 
terns  are  called  sea  swallows  They  feed  on  fish 
The  arctic  tern  migrates  from  tho  arc  tic  to  tho 
antarctic 

Ternate  (tcrna'ta),  volcanic  island  (41  sq  mi  ,  pop 
13,022),  East  Indonesia,  in  the  Molucta  Sea  W  of 
Halrnahera  Despite  its  relatively  small  size,  Ter- 
nate has  been  for  centuries  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant islands  of  the  Moluccas  Ruled  bv  a  powerful 
sultan,  it  became  an  important  Moslem  center  m 
the  15th  cent  A  fort  was  built  here  bv  the  Portu- 
guese in  1522,  and  another  by  the  Dutch  in  1607 
The  print  ipul  town  is  Ternate  (pop  7,126),  an  im- 
portant transit  port  for  New  Guinea  and  Halma- 
hera  Its  exports  are  teak,  ebonyr,  rattan,  copra, 
spites,  and  bird  skins 

Term  (teVne),  city  (pop  37,295),  capital  of  Teim 
prov  ,  Utnbria,  t  entral  Italy  It  has  iron  and  stoel 
plants  and  manufactures  of  arms,  munitions,  ma- 
chinery,  and  chemicals  The  waterfalls  (the  fa- 
mous Cascata  delle  Marrnore)  4  mi  away  furnish 
industrial  power  The  falls  were  hrst  formed  when 
the  Romans  connected  (272  B  C  )  tho  Velmo  with 
the  Nera  river  Term  is  an  old  Umbnan  tow  n,  with 
Roman  remains  and  medieval  churches  and  palac  es 

Ternopol,  Ukraine   see  TVRNOPOL 

Terpander  (turp.an'dur),  fl  c  075  B  C  ,  musician  of 
Lesbos,  the  earliest  definite  figure  to  appear  in  the 
history  of  Greek  mut-u  He  is  ascribed  as  the  one 
who  completed  the  octave  and  in  doing  so  added 
the  sixth  and  seventh  strings  to  the  kithara  Cer- 
tain poems  are  also  attributed  to  him 

Terpsichore   see  MTJHES 

Terra,  Gabriel  (g  ibrW  tP'ra),  1873-1942,  president 
of  Uruguay  (1931  38)  In  his  early  career  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Colorado  party  under  tho  leadership  of 
BATU.E  Y  ORD6&EZ,  Terra  served  m  several  polit- 
ical and  diplomatit  posts  In  1933  he  suspended 
congress,  disbanded  the  council  of  administration 
(a  body  created  by  the  constitution  of  1919  as  a 
check  on  executive  power),  and  abolished  the  con- 
stitution After  a  new  constitution,  promulgated 
in  1934,  restored  presidential  authority,  Terra  was 
reelected  and  ruled  largely  bv  dictatorial  decree 
He  suppressed  a  serious  revolt  in  1935  During  Ins 
administration,  however,  the  socialization  of  the 
republic,  begun  by  Batlle,  was  continued  Terra 
was  succeeded  by  Ian  elected  president,  Alfredo 
Baldomir 

Terra  Alta,  town  (pop  1,4^1) ,  N  W  Va  ,  near  tho 
Md  border  E  of  Fairmont,  me  1890  Many  cran- 
berry bogs  are  near  here 

terra  cotta  (te'rii  k6'tu),  form  of  hard-baked  pot- 
tery, of  wide  use  in  the  decorative  arts,  espec  tally 
as  an  architectural  material,  either  in  its  natural 
red-brown  color,  or  painted,  or  with  a  baked  glaze 
Its  prevalence  as  a  medium  of  artistic  expression 
since  the  earliest  periods  of  history  is  indicated  by 
statuettes  and  vases  from  predynastic  Egypt,  poly  - 


TERRE  HAUTE 

chrome  tiles  from  Assyria  and  Persia,  vases  arid 
figures  from  the  Maya,  and  Chinese  vases  dating 
probably  from  3000  B  C  As  an  architectural  mate- 
rial terra  cotta  first  found  important  use  in  classic 
Greece  where,  beginning  about  the  7th  cent  B  C  , 
temples  and  other  structures  were  often  ennc  heel 
with  roof  tiles,  metopes,  and  various  other  orna- 
mental features  of  terra  cotta,  modeled  and 
painted,  similar  roof  tiles  and  ornaments  are  found 
in  Roman  and  Pompeian  work  But  the  golden  ago 
of  terra  cotta  was  the  Renaissance,  even  while 
Gothic  forms  were  still  predominating  m  the  14th 
cent ,  it  was  widely  used  in  N  Italy  and  m  N  Ger- 
many, both  districts  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
good  building  stone  The  towns  of  Lombardv , 
Emilia,  and  Venetia  are  rich  in  brick  buildings, 
such  as  the  Certosa  di  Pavia  (begun  1390),  whit  h 
are  dec  orated  with  a  profusion  of  molded  terra- 
cotta detail — cornices,  string  courses,  window 
frames,  and  other  exterior  ornament  Similarly, 
the  Hth-  and  15th-century  brick  Gothic  buildings 
of  N  Germany,  especially  of  the  district  around 
Brandenburg  had  lavish  displays  of  molded  ten  a 
cotta  the  delicate  tracery  and  other  Gothic  details 
of  the  Church  of  St  Catherine  at  Brandenburg 
(1400)  testify  to  the  high  technical  skill  of  the 
terra-totta  worker  of  that  period  As  the  Renais- 
sance progressed  in  Italy  terra  cotta  was  estab- 
lished not  only  us  an  architectural  but  a*  a  sculp- 
tural material,  used  with  consummate  skill  by  the 
masters  Delia  Quertia  and  Donatello  In  its 
decorative  application,  it  reached  high  distinction 
in  the  15th  cent  when  the  Delia  liobbia  family 
uniting  rare  artistit  ability  with  superb  tec  him  al 
skill,  developed  their  t  harat teristic  and  celebrated 
polychrome  enameled  tcrra-cotta  reliefs  Besides 
unsurpassed  doorway  tympanums  and  decorative 
medallions,  especially  the  series  of  Madonna  <  om- 
positions,  they  used  terra  cotta  as  a  material  for 
tombs,  fountains,  and  altars  From  Italy  the  art 
spread  to  other  countries,  largely  through  the 
at  tivities  of  migrant  Italian  artisans  The  Chateau 
Madrid,  now  destroyed,  designed  by  Girolamo 
della  Robbia  and  built  for  Prancis  I,  was  nthly 
decorated  with  teira-cotta  details  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Tudor  England,  probably  by  the  Flor- 
entine st  ulptor  Torngiano,  t  1510  In  the  distnt  ts 
of  SE  England,  where  good  stone  is  lacking,  im- 
portant country  mansions,  such  as  Layer  Marnev 
and  Sutton  Plat  e,  had  ornamental  detail  of  molded 
terra  totta,  em  Hampton  Court,  Wolsey  employed 
Italian  workmen  who  produced  portrait  medallions 
and  other  decoration  of  great  merit  The  use  of 
terra  cotta  m  England  ceased,  m  general,  when, 
after  the  death  of  Henrv  VIII,  tho  Italian  artists 
returned  home  In  modern  times  terra  totta  has 
been  used  to  some  extent  in  the  Victorian  Gothic 
revival,  notably  by  Alfred  Waterhouse,  and  has 
roteivod  widespread  application  in  the  United 
States  as  an  exterior  t  overing  for  the  skeleton  stoel 
structure  Although  often  molded  into  the  forms 
of  the  classic  and  other  sty  les,  with  textures  t  loselv 
simulating  various  kinds  of  stone,  it  has  been  most 
successfully  used,  not  mutativelv,  but  frankly  on 
its  merits  as  a  lightweight,  nonbeanng  material, 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  task  of  sheathing  a  steel 
frame  Hollow  blocks  or  tile  of  rough  terra  cotta 
are  used  extensively  as  a  structural  material  foi 
walls  and  partitions,  for  floor  art  hes,  and  for  fiio- 
proohng  In  modern  practice  terra  cotta  is  manu- 
factured from  t  arefully  selected  clays,  which,  t  om- 
bined  with  water  and  vitrifying  ingredients  are 
put  through  a  pugmill  or  other  devit  e  to  redui  e  the 
mass  to  homogeneity  In  takes  of  convenient  sue 
the  clay  passes  to  the  molding  room  Individual 
pietes  are  modeled  by  hand,  in  the  tase  of  repeti- 
tive piece's  the  t  lay  is  pressed  into  plaster  molds  to 
form  a  shell  about  an  inch  thick,  interior  webs 
being  added  where  needed  to  give  strength  After 
partial  drying,  the  molded  pieces  are  finished  by 
hand  and  then  are  ready  for  the  most  important 

!>roc  ess,  the  baking,  which  is  done  in  a  kiln  or  rever- 
>eratory  furnac  e  at  temperatures  whit  h  reat  h 
2,300°F  The  heat  is  applied  and  int  roased  grad- 
ually, to  prevent  undue  warping,  usually  over  a 
period  of  about  a  week,  the  time  and  the  tempera- 
ture depending,  of  course,  upon  the  size  and  form 
of  the  nice  as  Allowance  must  be  made  for  shrink- 
age in  baking,  wine  h  usually  amounts  to  as  mut  h 
as  1  in  in  12  See  I  C  Hill,  Decorated  Architectural 
Terracottns  (1929) 

Terra  Mater   see  TELLUS 

Terranova  di  Siciha,  Italy   see  GELA 

terrapin  (tfc'rupTn),  name  applied  to  an  edible  fro^h- 
water  TURTI  t  Tho  diamondback  terrapin  found 
in  the  brat  kish  waters  of  tho  S  United  States  is  the 
one  most  highly  prized  for  food  It  is  raised  on 
f  ai  ms 

Terrebonne.(terbun'),  town  (pop  2,209),  S  Quo  ,  on 
the  Mille  lies  river  and  N  of  Montreal,  me  18b() 
It  has  tobacco  processing  and  woodworking  and 
manufactures  shoes,  fiber  products,  and  agricul- 
tural implements 

Terre  Haute   (tfi'ru  hot',  to'r?  hut'),  < 

62,693),  co  seatofVij  

and  c  75  mi  WSW  of 

platted  1816,  me  1853  It  is  a  commercial  and 
banking  center  for  a  farming  and  mining  area  ant) 


u  hot',  to'r?  hut'),  city  (pop 
Vigo  co  ,  W  Ind  ,  on  the  Wabash 
f  of  Indianapolis,  settled  c  1811. 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  w«e  1. 
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manufactures  paint,  coke  by-products,  iron  oast-  eraging  about  12  in,  in  shoulder  height),  the  stand-  teem  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run    Terry  was 

ings,  dairy  products,  and  liquor.   The  city  is  the  ard  (about  18  in.  at  the  shoulder),  and  the  giant  made  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers  in  1862  and 

birthplace  of  Eugene  V  Debs  and  Theodore  Drei-  (about  24  m  at  the  shoulder).  All  have  wiry  coats  took  part  in  various  operations  along  the  8  Atlantic 

ser,  and  Paul  Dresser  is  commemorated  in  Dresser  of  pepper-and-salt  mixtures  or  pure  black  or  black  coast  in  1862-63.  In  1864  he  fought  in  the  Army  of 

Memorial  Park    Torre  Haute  is  the  seat  of  Hose  and  tan    Origjmaliy  bred  m  Germany,  schnausers  the  James  around  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  For 

Polytechnic  Institute  (for  men,  1874)  and  a  state  are  there  considered  working  dogs.  They  are  espe-  his  capture  of  Fort  FISHER  in  Jan.,  18b6,  he  was 

teachers  college     Near  bv  are  St    Mary-of-the-  cially  valued  as  guard  dogs,  and  they  make  excel-  promoted  major  general  of  volunteers  and  made  a 

Woods  College  (for  women)  and  a  Federal  peniten-  lent  house  dogs    The  Scottish  terrier  originated  in  brigadier  general  in  the  regular  army    In  1876  he 

tiary    The  city  has  a  largo  stadium,  a  memorial  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.   The  standards  of  the  directed  the  campaign  against  the  Sioux  and  por- 

soldiers  of  the  First  World  War    A  general  strike  breed  were  established  c  1880    Recognisable  by  its  sonally  led  the  column  converging  on  the  Indians 


occurred  here  in  1935  Indian  burial  mounds  have 
been  found  near  b> 

Terrell  (te'rul),  citv  (pop  10,481),  N  Texas,  E  of 
Dallas;  settled  c  1SW),  laid  out  1872,  mo  1881  A 
prosperous  old  cotton  town  on  the  rich  blackland 
prairie,  Terrell  has  small  industries  and  plants 
processing  cotton,  lumber,  and  wheat,  milk,  and 
other  foods  Texas  Military  College  is  here  Ter- 
rell has  a  state  mental  hospital 

Terrell  Hills,  city  (pop  1,236),  S  central  Texas,  a 
suburb  of  San  Antonio,  me  1939 

temer,  any  of  a  number  of  rather  small,  alert,  lively 
dogs  originally  bred  chiefly  for  hunting  but  now 
raised  mobtly  for  pets  One  of  the  well-known  ter- 
i  icrs  is  the  Airedale,  a  teac  liable,  courageous  dog 
Its  wiry  coat  is  mat  ked  with  a  black  or  dark  griz- 
zled saddle  nearly  covering  the  back,  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  tan  The  standard  weight  of  the 
male  is  40  to  46  Ib  Auedales  have  been  success- 
fully used  as  dispatch  bearers  m  war,  for  police 
dut> ,  and  for  hunting  game  The  liedlington  terrier 
originated  in  Northumberland,  wheie  it  has  been 
known  since  the  early  19th  cent  The  short,  thick, 
hard  coat  is  dark  blue,  hvei ,  or  sandy  or  a  combina- 
tion of  one  of  these  color  a  with  tan  Its  head  some- 
what resembles  that  of  a  sheep,  the  skull  is  narrow, 
deep,  and  rounded,  and  the  jaw  taperuig  The  legs 
are  moderately  long  The  Jlorder  tenner,  probably 


low-slung  silhouette,  it  has  short,  strong  legs,  a     from  Dakota     The  cavalry  undei   Gen    George 

broad,  deep  chest,  a  shoulder  height  of  about  10  in  ,      CUSTBB.  massacred  at  the  Little  Bighotn,  com- 

a  rather  broad  muzzle,  and  erect  ears.    The  tail,      prised  part  of  Terry's  force    He  was  promoted  mu- 

about  7  in  long,  is  <  arried  high  and  never  cut.  The     jor  general  m  1880  and  retired  in  1888. 

standard  weight  ie  between  18  and  20  Ib  for  both    Terry,  Dame  Ellen  Alicia,  1848-1928,  English  »c- 

sexes    In  color  the  coat  may  be  black,  steel  or  iron     tress    Of  a  prominent  theatrical  family,  she  made 

gi  ay,  brindled  o!  grizzled,  sandy,  or  wheaten    The      '         ••  -  .        .  . 

wiry  outot  cont,  ulxmt  2  in   long,  overlies  a  dense 

uncleieoat    The  Sealyham  teirier  was  developed  in 

Wales  after  the  nud-19th  cent   foi  pursuing  prey 

underground.    It  may  be  all  white  or  white  with 

lemon,  tan,  or  badger  markings  on  the  head  and 

ears     A  dense  undercoat  is  overlaid  with  a  wiry 

topcoat     The  body  length  from  shoulder  to  the 

base  of  the  tail  should  be  about  the  same  as  the 

shoulder  height  (about  10^  in),  and  the  weight 


about  20  or  21  Ib  The  Skye  temer  originated  on 
the  Isle  of  Skye  NW  of  Scotland,  where  it  was  used 
to  hunt  animals  in  their  rocky  haunts  It  is  said  to 
have  been  a  couit  pet  by  the  rmd-16th  oent  Its 
coat  may  be  blue  or  gray  or  fawn  with  black-tipped 
hairs,  the  uncleieoat  is  dense,  and  the  outer  coat  is 
about  5U  in  long  The  shoulder  height  is  about  9 
in  ,  and  the  total  body  length  is  about  40  in  includ- 
ing the  appioximately  8>i-inch  head  and  9-mch 
The  legs  are  short  and  straight  Males  aver- 


tail 


her  debut  at  eight,  under  the  management  of 
Charles  Kean,  as  Mamilbus  in  The  Winter'*  Tale 
and  played  juvenile  roles  until  her  marriage,  at  10, 
to  G  F  Watts,  the  pauitei  In  1867  she  made  her 
fiist  appeal  ance  with  Sir  Henry  IHVING,  acting 
Katherma  to  his  Petruchio  in  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  Aftei  moie  than  10  yeara  of  triumphs  in 
such  roles  as  Portia  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and 
Olivia  in  W  G.  Wills's  adaptation  of  Goldsmith's 
Ftcar  of  Wakefield,  she  joined  Irving  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  to  form  (1878)  their  historical  partnership, 
which  lasted  more  than  20  years  She  had  great 
chaim  and  a  pictuiesque  grace,  and  in  the  Shak- 
sperian  roles  of  Beatrice,  Imogen,  Viola,  Lady  Mac- 
beth, and  Juliet  she  was  unrivaled  Thiee  times 
mairied,  she  bore  two  children,  Edith  Craig  and 
Edward  Gordon  Ci  aig  Her  jubilee  was  celebrated 
in  1906,  and  in  1925  she  was  made  Dame  of  tho 
British  Empire  Soo  her  autobiographv  ,  The  Story 
of  My  Life  (1908),  correspondence  with  George 


j.  no  iVKn  aitr  BUUI  I/  auu  BbituKiib       i»iaira  nvoi-  ttj     *u  y    i/»/c     v.nvo.1,    1/uiTWBpumUMlCtJ    W1U1    VIUOI  git 

age  about  18  Ib   in  weight    Sometimes  said  to  be  BernaidShaw  (cd  by  Christopher  St  John,  1931), 

the  oldest  of  the  ten  lei  breeds  is  the  W eltth  terrier,  and  inemoiis  (ed   by  Edith  Craig  and  Chi  istophrr 

>f  the  oldest  breeds  of  terriers  in  Great  Britain,      a  sporting  dog  used  in  Wales  especially  for  hunting  St   John,  19  J2) ,  E.  G    Craig,  Ellen  Terry  and  Hvr 

originated  in  the  Bolder  country     It  is  a  working      the  badger,  fox,  and  otter  and  noted  for  its  good  Secret  Sdf  (1931) 


teriier  with  a  thick,  coarse  coat  of  red,  wheaten, 
grizzle  and  tan,  01  blue  and  tan,  it  has  a  thick  un- 
dercoat The  bead  somewhat  resembles  that  of  an 
otter,  and  the  males  should  weigh  between  13  and 
1 6>i  Ib.  Breeding  a  bull  dog  to  a  white  English  ter- 
rier (a  now  extinct  breed)  is  said  to  have  established 
a  dog  known  as  the  bull  and  terner,  which  was  later 
crossed  with  the  Spanish  terrier  to  produce  the  bull 
temer  Present  standards  demand  an  all  white  dog 
with  a  dense  flat,  gloss>  coat  Males  may  weigh 
fiorn  12  to  60  Ib  ,  the  majotity  weigh  more  than  35 
Ib  The  cairn  terner,  a  hardv  short-legged  dog, 
originated  in  Scotland,  nhero  it  was  useful  for  rout- 
ing game  and  vormm  out  of  rocky  hiding  places 


disposition     It  is  black  and  tan  or  black,  grizzled,    Terry,  Sir' Richard  Runciman,  18(55-1938,  English 
and  tan,  stands  about  15  in   high  at  the  shoulder,      orgai     '  '  " 


and  w  eigbs  about  20  Ib  In  early  times  it  was  some- 
times called  the  black-and-tan  wne-haired  terner 
and  the  Old  English  terrier  Tho  West  Highland 
white  terrier  resembles  the  Scottish  terrier  in  form 
and  Mze,  but  its  rather  long  coat  is  always  white  It 
is  a  hardy  dog  with  a  good  disposition  The  York- 


jrgamst  and  musicologist  He  was  organist  and 
c  hoir  direc  tor  (1901-24)  of  Westminster  Cathedral 
He  studied  and  made  c  ollections  of  eui  ly  English 
church  music  and  edited  tho  Weitlimnsttr  Hymnal 
(1912),  the  official  hymnal  for  Roman  Catholic  uso 
in  England  HP  is  author  of  ('atholu  Church  Mime 
(1907)  and  The  Music  of  the  Roman  Rite  (1931) 


shire  terrier  is  a.  toy  breed  developed  in  Lancashire  Terry,  town  (pop    1,012),  co   seat  of  Praint»  <  o  ,  E 

and  Yorkshire    It  is  believed  that  it  is  most  closely  Mont  ,  on  the  Yellowstone  river  and  NE  of  Miles 

related  to  the  Skye  terner  but  that  it  includes  also  City,  settled  1884,  me    1912 

among  its  ancestors  the  Dandle  Dmmont  and  Man-  Tersanctus   see  HANI  TUB 

Chester  terriers  and  the  Maltese  spaniel     The  hair  Terschelhng  (turskhP'ltng),  island  (37  sq   mi  .  pop 

on  the  bodv  is  moderately  long,  straight,  glossy,  3.514,  Irieslund  prov  ,  NW  Netheilands,  in  the 


uig  Kame  auu  vermin  out  01   TOCKV  niumg  places        <>u    mu   uuuv    i»  uiuuciutriy    IUIIK,   Biaiugiit,   giiroay,       0,011,    rrienmiiu    prov  ,    i>  »r     a.-Neuieiiuaus,    in    MI? 

To  conform  to  the  standard,  males  should  weigh  14     silkv,  and  dark  steel  blue,  and  on  the  head  and      North  Sea,  one  of  the  West  FII.SUUI  Island*     UH 


Ib  Any  color  but  white  is  acceptable,  and  the 
abundant  outer  <  oat  should  oveihe  a  soft,  furry  un- 
dercoat Bred  in  the  Cheviot  Hills  of  the  Border 
c  ountry,  the  Dandle  Dinmont  terrier  is  believed  to 
have  been  first  recoided  as  a  distinct  type  c  1700 
Immortalised  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Guy  Mannering, 
which  was  published  in  1815,  the  breed  became 
known  by  the  name  of  Dandie  Dinmont,  the  Scot- 
tish farmer  in  the  novel  The  forelegs  are  shorter 
than  the  hind  legs,  the  hair  is  ubout  2  in  long,  and 
the  coat  is  either  some  shade  of  pepper  or  of  mus- 
tard Fox  terriers  are  of  two  kinds,  the  smooth  and 
the  wire-haired,  both  well  known  in  most  parts  of 
the  world  The  smooth-haired  fox  tei  rier  appeared 
first,  sometime  in  the  18th  cent.,  and  its  ancestors 
are  believed  to  be  different  from  those  of  the  wire- 
haiied  Breeding  produced  two  very  similar  types, 
the  chief  contrast  is  between  the  smooth  flat  coat  of 
the  smooth  breed  and  the  hard,  wiry  texture  of  the 
wire-hau ed  terrier  The  Irith  timer  is  one  of  the 
oldest  breeds  of  teraers  and  is  known  as  a  spirited 


,                                     ,  , 

chest  it  is  long  and  tan    See  also  BOSTON  TB.RRIER  chief  resources  are,  agriculture,  fishing,  and  cattle 

See  American  Kennel  Club,  Tcrrurs  (1935),  A   C  raising 

Smith,  ed  ,  Terriers  (1937),  Dan  Russell,  Working  Terskei  Ala-Tau    see  AIA-TAU 

Tfinera  (1948)  tertiary  (tfir'shearo),  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chinch, 
territorial  waters'  see  WVTFHS,  TEK 


territory,  in  U  S  historv .  a  portion  of  the  national 
domain  which  is  given  limited  self-government, 
usually  in  preparation  for  statehood  Territorial 
governments  have  been  similar  in  form  to  those  of 
the  states,  but  have  l>een  bubjoct  to  greater  author- 
ity of  tho  1'  ederal  government  The  ORDINANCE  OF 
1787,  adopted  bv  tho  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  create  the  NORTHWEST 
TKHHITOR>,  furnished  the  bams  upon  which  terri- 
torial govej  iiments  were  later  organized  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  The  LOUISIANA 
PURCH-VHK  of  1803  brought  forth  tho  problem  of 
relationship  of  the  United  States  to  newly  ac  quired 
domains  a  topic  vaguely  stated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  Supreme  Court, 


member  of  a  third  order  The  third  orders  are 
chiefly  annexes  of  tho  I-HIARS — Iranuscans  (tho 
most  numerous),  Dominicans,  and  Carmelites 
They  have  rules  reflecting  the  spirit  of  tho  corre- 
sponding order,  but  adapted  to  life  in  tho  world, 
hence,  the  offices  to  bo  read  are  short  and  the  fasts 
are  mild  The  promises  made  on  joining  are  not 
vows,  their  purpose  is  tho  sanctihcation  of  the 
members  Secular  membeis  of  third  orders  may  be 
priests  or  laymen,  there  are  also  regular  tcrtianes, 
e  g  ,  manv  communities  of  women  The  name  ter- 
tiary recalls  their  origin  among  the  Franc  iscans,  for 
St  Francis  founded  his  order  for  laymen  only  after 
he  had  instituted  his  order  for  men  (the  friars)  and 
after  St  Clare  had  founded  the  nuns  (soc  oad  order,, 
the  Poor  Clares)  See  MONASTICISM 


however,  established  the  right  of  Congress  to  estab-    Tertiary  penod  (tur'sh6e*re),  name  for  the  major 


companion,  a  good  hunter  and  retriever,  and  a  dog     lish  territorial  governments  and  to  admit  territories      portion  of  the  Cenozoic  era,  the  most  re(  cnt  of  tho 
...  j  the  Union     W ith  the  rapid  wes          "  '  """ 


that  has  served  well  in  wartime  The  height  at  the 
shoulder  should  be  about  18  in  ,  and  the  weight  of 
the  male  about  27  Ib  The  thick,  wiry  coat  is  of  a 
solid  color,  usually  red.  red  wheaten,  or  golden  red 
The  Kerry  blue  terrier  originated  in  Co  Kerry  It  is 
a  good  sporting  and  working  dog,  possessing  liigh 
intelligence,  enduianv  ,  and  tenacity  The  soft 
wavy  coat  is  blue,  the  shade  varying  from  light  to 
dark  in  individual  dogs  Males  weigh  from  about 
3  to  38  Ib  Among  the  oldest  of  working  terrier 


.. __,. westward  expansion 

of  the  United  States  in  the  19th  cent,  and  the  ac- 


geologic  eras    The  name  Tertiary  was  first  applied 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent   to  a  layer  of 


quisition  of  largo  portions  of  land  through  treaty      deposits,  largely  sedimentary  and  unconsohdated, 
and  purchase,  Congress  shaped  territorial  bound-      geologically  younger  than,  and  overlying,  certain 


anes  and  prescribed  government  Territorial  gov- 
ernments usually  have  consisted  of  a  governor,  a 
bicameral  legislature,  a  sec  retary  to  keep  records, 
and  a  system  of  courts  A  temtor>  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  as  a  state  after  its  offic  era  peti- 
tion Congress  for  an  enabling  act,  establish  a  con- 


bi  coda  is  the  Lakeland  temer,  native  to  Cumberland  atitution,  and  meet  certain  requirements  (often  re- 
co  ,  England  The  dense,  wiry  coat  is  frequently  garduig  population)  as  set  forth  by  the  IT  S  Con- 
black  and  tan,  though  it  may  be  blue  and  tan,  blue,  gross  Congreas  itself  may  mil 


red,  mustard,  wheaten,  or  grizzle  and  blac  k  The 
males  should  not  exceed  17  Ib.  in  weight  Native 
to  Tibet,  wheie  it  has  been  known  from  about  the 
12th  cent ,  is  the  Lhasa  terrier,  much  used  m  its  na- 
tive land  as  a  watchdog  indoors  Its  coat  is  rather 
long,  straight,  dense,  and  haid,  and  the  hatt  falls 
over  the  eyes  Gold  or  honlike  colors  are  preferred, 
but  many  shades  are  permissible,  from  aandy  to 
black,  either  solid  or  parti-colored  The  males 
stand  about  10  in  high  at  the  shoulder  The  Man- 
cheater  terner,  native  to  England,  has  been  known 


„  ...  ___„ __aay  initiate  such  action 

A  majority  of  the  48  states  of  the  United  States — 
excluding  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  California,  Ken- 
tut  kv,  Maine,  Texas,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia 
—underwent  a  territorial  stage  before  they  were 
admitted  to  the  Union  The  affairs  of  territories 
were  under  the  Dept  of  State  until  1873,  when 
their  supervision  was  given  to  the  Dept  of  the 
Interior  Today,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Alaska 
remain  as  U  S  territories  and  each  sends  a  delegate 
to  Congress  without  the  power  to  vote  In  Canada 
and  Australia,  a  similarly  organized  portion  of  the 


other  deposits  then  known  as  Primary  and  Second- 
ary Later  (c  1830)  a  fourth  division,  the  Quater- 
nary (of  glacial,  fluvial,  and  lacustrine  deposits) 
was  added  Although  the  recognition  of  the  several 
divisions  of  the  earth's  crust  was  justifiable  for  the 
region  to  which  the  designations  were  ongmall> 
applied  (parts  of  tho  Alps  and  plains  of  Italy), 
when  the  same  system  was  later  extended  to  other 
parts  of  Europe  and  to  America  it  proved  inade- 
quate It  was  realized  that  the  same  scheme  of 
classification  c  ould  not  be  applied  universally  since 
all  mountain  ranges  were  not  of  the  same  age  and 
did  not  have  the  same  history  The  terms  Primary 
and  Secondary  were  generally  abandoned,  but  Ter- 
tiary and  Quaternary  were  firmly  entrenched  in 
geologic  literature  and  are  still  used  by  many. 
Some  authorities  recommend  that  the  use  of  Ter- 
tiary and  Quaternary  also  be  abandoned.  Tho 
mam  divisions  of  the  Tertiary  are  the  Paleocene, 
Eocene,  Ohgocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene.  Some- 


*,nKmvi  m i KI  ,  IIIMIVO  w  J.VUKIIUIU,  uoa  uecu  juiuwu       uuu  /\usirHim,  a  similarly  urKBiiueu  pui  turn  ui  vuv       ii/ouene,  v/iiKureue,  miuuwne,  niiu  ^uuceiie.    ouiuw- 
also  as  the  black-and-tan  terrier    It  is  an  excellent     <  ountry  not  \  et  formed  as  part  of  the  dominion  is     times  the  Paleocene  is  included  m  the  Eocene    At 


house  dog  and  a  good  hunter  of  small  animals,  it     known" as  a  territory, 

was  originally  bred  to  hunt  rabbits  and  rate.   Re-   Terror,  Reign  of:  see  RBIQN  OF  TKBROR. 

sembling  the  much  larger  Doberman  pinscher,  its   Terry,  Alfred  Howe,  1827-90.  American  general,  b 


black-and-tan  coat  is  short  and  glossy.   It  weighs     Hartford,  Conn    He  studied  law  at  Yale  and  was     Europe  also  had  emerged  substantially  in  its  hte- 


the  beginning  of  the  Tertiary,  the  outlines  of  the 
North  American  continent  were  very  similar  to  its 
outlines  in  historic  times;  by  the  close  of  the  period, 


f rom  about  14  to  22  Ib.   There  are  three  distinct     admitted'  to  the  Connecticut  b»r  ^  1849.   In  the 
registered  breeds  of  schnauzert,  the  immature  (av-     Civil  War  he  led  a  regiment  of  Connecticut  voluu- 


toric  form.  Marine  submergences  in  Europe  were 
moderately  extensive,  but  in  North  America  they 


Crow  references  are  indicated  by  »UALL  CAPITALS.  The  kejr  to  froooadatioa  face*  ptf  e  1. 


never  went  beyond  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
coasts  and  the  lower  Mississippi  valley  These 
floods  took  place  chiefly  m  the  Eocene,  Oligoeene, 
and  Miocene  epochs,  the  continents  being  generally 
emergent  in  the  Pliocene  epoch  Deposits  laid 
down  as  a  result  of  erosion  cover  much  territory. 
The  Tertiary  formations  are  either  loose,  earthy 
materials  or  quite  soft  rocks  Throughout  the  Ter- 
tiary there  was  extensive  mountain  making  in  both 
continents,  the  previously  existing  mountain  ranges 
of  North  America  being  reelevated  and  the  Alps, 
Pyrenees,  Carpathians,  and  other  ranges  being 
formed  m  Europe.  In  Asia  the  Himalayas  arose 
Volcanic  activity  was  almost  continuous  At  the 
beginning  of  the  period  the  mammals  replaced  the 
reptiles  as  the  dominant  animals,  each  epoch  was 
marked  by  sinking  developments  in  mammalian 
life  Modern  types  of  birds,  reptiloH,  amphibians, 
fishes,  and  invertebrates  were  either  already  numer- 
ous at  the  beginning  of  the  period  or  appeared  early 
in  its  history. 

Tertiug  (tur'shus)  {La tin, -third],  amanuensis  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans  Rom  1 6  22 

Tertullian  (Qumtus  Septimius  Florons  Tortullianus) 
(turtftl'vun),  c  150-c  230,  Roman  theologian,  b 
Carthage.  He  was  the  son  of  a  centurion,  was  a 
pagan  in  his  youth,  and  was  thoroughly  educated 
His  Latin  IH  vigorous  and  effe<  tive  Sentences  of 
Tertullian  that  have  become  proverbial  are  "The 
blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church"  and 


"It  is  certain  because  it  is  impossible"  (often  quoted 
incorrectly  as  "I  believe  it  because  it  is  impossible") 
Some  of  Tertullian's  opinions  departed  from  the 


mam  course  of  Christian  thought  A  moderate 
branch  of  the  ephemeral  sect  called  Montamsts 
(see  MONTANISM)  was  known  BH  Tertulhamst 
Tertul ban's  writings  (especially  the  Apologeticu*, 
one  of  the  chief  patristic  works)  have  been  pub- 
lished in  many  editions. 

Tertullus  (turtul'us),  accuser  of  Paul  before  Felix 
Acts  24  1 ,2 

Teruel  (terwcl').  city  (pop  14,377),  capital  of  Te- 
ruel  pro\  ,  E  central  Spam,  in  Aragon,  on  the 
Guadalaviar  river  The  <  ity  is  an  agricultural 
tiade  center,  the  province  has  iron  and  coal  mines 
and  sulphur,  zinc,  and  manganese  depohits  The 
center  of  bitter  fighting  in  the  Spanish  civil  war  of 
1036-39,  Teruel  early  fell  to  the  Insurgents,  was 
retaken  (Jan  ,  1938)  by  the  Loyalists,  and  fell 
again  to  the  Insurgents  a  few  week*  later  It  was 
rebuilt  after  its  almost  complete  destriu  tion  in  the 
hghtmg  There  are  a  Renaissance  tathedral,  a 
Gothic  (hurch,  and  an  imposing  two-stoned  aque- 
duct (16th  cent) 

Teschen  (tc'shun),  Czech  Tltfn  (tNe'shtn),  Pol 
Cuazyn  (ch^'shm),  city  and  former  principality 
(<  850  sci  mi),  now  divided  between  Czechoslo- 
\akia  and  Poland  A  part  of  Silesia,  the  prinupal- 
it\  passed  to  the  house  of  Austria  in  1526  and 
remained  in  Austrian  hands  until  1918  Its  im- 
portant coal  mines  (the  Karvinnn  ba^m)  and  iron 
deposits  and  its  strategic  concentration  of  several 
major  mil  lines  made  it  an  object  of  dispute  be- 
tween Poland  and  Czechoblovakia,  each  of  which 
( luitnod  Teschen  on  ethnical  grounds  The  Con- 
ference of  Ambassadors  divided  (1920)  the  terri- 
tory, giving  the  western  section,  including  the 
Karvmna  coal  basin,  to  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
eastern  agricultural  section  to  Poland  The  c  ity  of 
Toschen  also  was  divided  into  a  Polish  city,  Cieszyn 
(pop  16,5.46),  and  a  Czech  city,  Cesky  Tesin 
(Czech  Cesky  TtStn)  (pop  9,086)  Poland,  how- 
ever, continued  to  claim  the  western  section  and 
seized  it  (Oct  ,  1938)  after  the  Munich  Pact 
During  the  Second  World  War  the  entire  territory 
was  annexed  to  Germany,  but  in  1945  the  status 
quo  as  of  1920  was  restored  despite  Polish  claims 

Tesla,  Nikola  (te'slu),  1856-1943,  American  eloc- 
tiician  and  inventoi,  b  Croatia  (then  in  Austna- 
Hungaiv)  He  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1884,  worked  for  a  short  period  for  Edison,  arid  be- 
came a  naturalized  American  citizen  A  pioneer  in 
the  field  of  high-tension  electi  icity,  he  made  many 
discovei  ies  and  inventions  of  great  value  to  the  de- 
velopment of  radio  transmission  and  to  the  field  of 
electricity.  These  include  a  system  of  arc  lighting, 
the  Tesla  induction  motor  and  system  of  alternat- 
ing-current transmission,  the  Tesla  coil,  generators 
of  high-frequency  currents,  a  transformer  to  increase 
oscillating  currents  to  high  potentials,  a  system  of 
wireless  communication,  and  a  system  of  trans- 
mitting electric  power  without  wires  He  designed 
the  great  power  system  at  Niagara  He  wrote  Ex- 
periments with  Alternate  Currents  of  High  Potential 
and  High  Frequency  (1904) 

Teslin  Lake  (tes'lln,  t€z'-),  narrow  lake,  80  mi.  long, 
NW  British  Columbia  and  S  Yukon,  ESE  of  White- 
horse  It  receives  the  Nisutlm  river  near  Teshn 
village,  on  the  east  shore.  It  is  drained  N  by  the 
Teslin  river  120  mi.  to  the  Lewes. 

tessera:  see  MOSAIC. 

Tessin,  Switzerland,  see  Ticmo. 

Test  Act,  1873,  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  to 
exclude  from  public  office  (both  military  and  civil) 
all  those  who  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  to  receive  the  communion  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  to  re- 
nounce belief  in  transubstantiation.  Although  di- 


1961 

rated  primarily  against  Catholics,  it  theoretically 
excluded  all  non-Anglicans  In  1678  it  was  ex- 
tended to  members  of  Parliament  It  was  modified 
in  1089  so  that  most  non-Catholics  were  able  to 

3ualify,  although  some  refused  to  conform  and  were 
unqualified  until  the  repeal  of  the  act  at  the  time 
of  CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION. 

testament:  see  NKW  TESTAMENT,  OID  TESTAMENT, 
WILL. 

testis  (te'stls)  or  testicle  (tS'stlkul),  paired  glandu- 
lar organ  belonging  to  the  male  reproductive  sys- 
tem In  early  fetal  life  the  two  testes  he  in  the  ab- 
rdomen  and  normally  descend  through  the  inguinal 
canal  to  reach  the  sac  called  the  scrotum  before 
birth  Tho  spermatozoa  are  formed  in  the  testes, 
and  those  organs  also  have  an  endocrine  function, 
secreting  the  male  hoimone  testosterone  The  sec- 
ondary male  c  haractenstics,  e  g  ,  growth  of  hair  on 
the  face  and  c  he&t  and  the  deepening  of  the  voice, 
are  dependent  upon  the  normal  secretion  of  testo- 
sterone. 

Tesuque  (tc*,ScVka),  North  American  Indian  pueblo, 
central  N  Mex  ,  in  the  Sangre  de  Cnsto  Mts  ,  c  7 
mi  N  of  Santa  Fe  Its  162  inhabitants  are  Pueblo 
Indians  of  the  Tanoan  linguistic  stock  A  village 
of  this  name  was  discovered  in  1640  by  Francisco 
Coronado,  but  the  present  village  was  settled  in 
the  earlv  18th  cent  The  annual  feast  day  in  honor 
of  San  Diego  is  held  on  Nov  12 

tetanus  (to'tunus)  or  lockjaw,  infectious  disease 
caused  by  the  tetanus  bacillus  (Clostridium  tetani) 
The  disease  is  characterized  by  muscular  spasms, 
hypei  active  reflexes,  and  convulsions  Symptoms 
include  a  feeling  of  tension  in  the  jaws,  difficulty 
in  opening  the  mouth,  and  spasms  of  the  jaw  mus- 
cle (trisrnus  01  lockjaw)  Fatalities  result  fiom  the 
effect  of  the  toxin  on  the  heart  and  bieathmg  mus- 
cles The  germs  exist  in  street  dust,  earth,  and 
manure,  cuts  and  wounds  caused  by  injunes  from 
gunpowder,  firecrackers,  rusted  or  dirty  metal,  or 
splinters  may  become  infected  by  the  bac  illus  or  its 
spore  Injection  of  tetanus  antitoxin  is  an  early 
preventive  measure  after  a  wound  Immunity  18 
generally  pioduced  by  a  series  of  injections  of 
tetanus  toxoid  followed  about  a  year  latei  by  a 
"boostei"  injection 

Tete  (ta'tu,  tfi/ta),  town,  N  Mozambique,  on  the 
Zambezi  river,  founded  1531  by  the  Portuguese 
There  is  a  t  athedral  built  m  1563  Cotton,  hides, 
and  skins  are  exported 

Teterboro  (te'tur-),  borough  (pop  40),  NE  N  J  ,  6 
mi  E  of  Passaic,  named  Bendix  1937,  renamed 
Teterboro  1943  It  has  large  airplane  works 

Teternikov,  Feodor  Kuzmich:  see  SOLOGUB,  FEO- 
DOR 

Tethys  (te'thls),  in  Greek  religion,  TITANESS,  daugh- 
ter of  GAEA  and  URANUS,  wife  of  the  sea-god  OCE- 
ANTTS,  and  mother  of  the  Oceanids 

Teton  (tSton')  1  River  rising  in  several  branches  in 
NW  Montana  atnmt  the  Continental  Divide  and 
flowing  143  mi  E  to  the  Manas  >  River,  60  mi 
long,  rising  in  W  W>  ommg,  in  forks  whu  h  unite  in 
SE  Idaho  The  Teton  flows  N  and  W  to  Henrys 
Fork  river,  near  Rexburg  In  its  early  course  it 
runs  through  Teton  Basin,  formerly  Pierre's  Hole, 
famous  haunt  of  trappers,  here  in  1832  was  fought 
a  battle  with  the  Gros  Ventres 

Teton  Indians:  see  Sioux  INDIVNB 

Teton  Range,  part  of  the  Rocky  Mts  ,  NW  Wyo  and 
SE  Idaho,  just  S  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
W  of  Jackson  Lake  and  the  Snake  river  The  high- 
est peaks  aie  within  GRAND  TETON  NATIONAL 
PARK  Teton  Pass  (8.429  ft )  and  Phillips  Pass 
(10,700  ft )  are  just  south  of  the  park  The  Teton 
Range  includes  part  of  Targhee  National  Forest 
The  first  white  man  to  see  the  range  is  said  to  have 
been  John  Colter  c  1807  In  1811  the  Astonans,  led 
by  Wilson  Price  Hunt,  crossed  Teton  Pass  Fut 
trappers  and  traders  (the  mountain  men)  frequent- 
ed the  mountains  m  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cent 
See  Fritiof  Frvxell,  The  Tetons"  Interpretation*  of  a 
Mountain  Landscape  (1938) 

Tetraizini,  Luisa  (t£truze'ne,  Ital  Iwe'za  tatrat- 
tse'ne),  1871-1940,  Italian  coloratura  soprano 
She  made  her  debut  in  Florence  in  1895  After  ap- 
pearances in  Spain,  Portugal,  Russia,  and  Latin 
America,  she  made  her  debut  in  the  United  States 
at  San  Francisco  in  1904,  and  her  London  debut  in 
1907  She  sang  (1908-10)  with  the  Manhattan 
Opera  Company,  afterward  appearing  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  (1911-12)  and  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company.  She  continued  her  con- 
cert career  until  1931  Her  sensational  success  was 
due  to  her  brilliant  high  tones  and  her  agihtv  in 
coloratura  work.  She  wrote  two  books,  My  Life  of 
Song  (1922)  and  How  to  Sing  (1923). 

Tetschen.  Csechoslovakia-  aee  DBCIN. 

Tetuan  (tatwan'),  city  (pop.  93,658),  capital  of 
Spanish  Morocco,  founded  m  the  14th  cent.  It  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill  a  few  miles  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Its  port  is  Ufa  Martin 
Tetuan  has  extensive  light  manufacturing  and  is 
the  industrial  center  of  Spanish  Morocco.  There  is 
a  large  trade  in  livestock  and  food  crops  The  city 
was  an  early  corsair  stronghold  It  was  rebuilt  in 
1492  by  Jewish  refugees  from  Portugal  and  became 
an  important  commercial  settlement  It  fell  to  a 
Spanish  general,  Leopoldo  O'Donnell,  m  1860  and 


TEVERE 

was  permanently  occupied  by  Spain  in  1915 
TetuAn,  overlooked  by  its  ancient  casbah  and  with 
many  parks,  mosques,  and  fountains,  is  a  tourist 
center 

Tetzel,  Johann  (ycVhiin  tet'sp,  1465-1519,  German 
preacher,  b  Pirna  He  joined  the  Dominicans.  He 
became  a  well-known  preacher  and  was  made  in- 
quisitor general  of  Poland  at  the  instance  of  CAJE- 
TAN  In  1503  he  preached  an  iNouu.bNCE  mission 
for  the  Teutonic  Knights  and  in  1506  another  along 
the  Rhine  In  1516  his  promotion  of  the  indulgence 
for  the  erection  of  the  Church  of  St  Peter's  aroused 
the  indignation  of  Martin  LUTHER,  whose  theses 
were  in  part  prompted  by  Tetzel's  preaching  In 
1518  Tetzel  replied  to  Luther's  theses,  and  their  dis- 
pute became  famous  thioughout  Germany  He 
soon  retired,  in  bad  health,  to  his  monastery  at 
Leipzig,  where  he  was  overwhelmed  with  attacks  of 
his  enemies  and  the  censures  of  the  papal  legate 
Tetzel  has  been  greatly  overrated  m  importance 
He  had  no  thought  of  personal  gam  from  lus 
preaching  of  the  indulgence  His  teaching  011  in- 
dulgences was  not  in  accord  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  the  tine  qua  non  in  gaming  an  indul- 
gence is  to  feel  contution  for  all  sins,  but  Tetzel  did 
not  require  this  for  indulgences  gained  on  behalf  of 
the  dead,  only  for  those  gained  for  oneself. 
Teucer  (tu'sur),  in  Greek  mythology  1  Epony- 
mous king  of  the  Trojans,  who  are  also  called  the 
Teuc  n  Teucer  was  the  father-in-law  of  Dardanus 
2  Son  of  Telmrion  and  Hesione  and  half  brother  of 
Telamoiuan  Ajax  He  was  the  greatest  archer  in 
the  Trojan  War  and  a  faithful  comrade  of  Ajax 
He  was  absent  when  his  brother  committed  suic  ide, 
but  when  he  returned  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
struggle  to  secure  Ajax's  body.  When  Tcucer  re- 
tui  ned  home  he  was  banished  by  his  father,  who 
mistakenly  thought  that  Teucer  was  the  cause  of 
Ajax's  death  Teucer  wont  to  Cyprus,  where  he 
founded  the  town  of  Salamis  and  ruled  as  king 
Teutoburg  Forest,  Ger  Teutoburger  Wold  (toi'tcV 
boor'gur  valt'),  hilly  range,  Westphalia,  NW 
Germany,  largely  in  the  former  state  of  Lippe  It 
is  forested,  and  it  rises  to  1,465  ft  8  of  Detmold 
Near  Detmold  is  a  monument  commemorating  the 
victory  (A  D  9)  of  the  Germans  under  ARMINIUS 
over  the  Roman  legions  cinder  VARUS  The  three 
Roman  legions  were  annihilated,  Rome  never 
again  made  a  determined  attempt  to  c  onquer  Ger- 
many The  exact  location  of  the  battlefield  in  the 
Teutoburg  Forest  has  not  been  determined. 
Teutones  or  Teutons  •  see  GERMANS 
Teutonic  Knights  (toot&'nlk,  tu~)  or  Teutonic  Or- 
der, Gorman  military  religious  order  founded  (1 190- 
91)  as  a  hospital  order  during  the  biege  of  Acre  in 
the  Third  Crusade  The  order  was  one  of  nobles 
and  was  modeled  on  that  of  the  Knights  Templars 
and  the  Knights  Hospitalers,  with  the  knights  tak- 
ing the  three  monastic  vows  of  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience  Under  Hermann  von  SALZA,  its 
grand  master  earlv  in  the  13th  cent  ,  the  order 
moved  to  E  Europe  and  rose  into  prominence  Af- 
ter a  brief  period  (1221-24)  in  Transylvania,  where 
it  fought  for  Andrew  II  of  Hungary  against  the 
Cumans,  the  order  responded  to  a  call  (1226)  of 
Duke  Conrad  of  Masovia  for  a  crusade  against  the 
heathen  Prusbians  Emperor  Frederick  II  granted 
it  (1226)  vast  privileges,  and  Conrad  invested  it 
with  the  lands  they  conquered  from  the  pagans 
However,  Hermann  von  Solza  placed  (1234)  his 
conquests  under  papal  suzerainty  and  set  about  to 
organize  them  as  a  separate  German  state  The 
Poles  were  long  unsuccessful  in  asserting  their  claim 
to  suzerainty  over  the  order  After  some  50  years 
of  successful  campaigning  the  knights  had  subdued 
PRXJSSI  i  (i  o  ,  the  lands  later  known  as  EAST  PRUS- 
SIA and  West  Prussia)  and  founded  numerous  towns 
and  fortresses  Further  east  took  place  the  expan- 
sion of  the  LIVONIAN  KNIGHTS,  with  whom  the 
Teutonic  order  was  united  from  1237  until  1525 
The  Prussians,  who  had  risen  in  revolt,  were  vir- 
tually exterminated  (13th  cent)  and  replaced  b> 
German  and  Polish  settlers  The  knights  adminis- 
tered their  lands  from  Manenburg,  but  they  grant- 
ed considerable  freedom  to  the  cities,  many  of 
which  joined  the  HANSEATIC  LEAGUE  In  1263  the 
pope  allowed  the  knights  to  engage  in  trading,  a 
privilege  which  they  increasingly  abused  Their 
seizure  (1309)  of  Pomereba  (see  POMERANIA)  from 
Brandenburg  brought  on  intermittent  warfare  with 
Poland,  which  claimed  the  province  In  1410  the 
Poles  and  Lithuanians  routed  the  order  at  TAN- 
NENBERO,  and  by  the  second  Treaty  of  Torun 
(1466)  the  knights  ceded  West  Prussia  and  Pomer- 
elia  to  Poland,  retaining  only  East  Prussia  as  a 
Polish  fief  Their  capital  was  transferred  to 
Kdmgsberg  The  fatal  blow  to  the  order  was  de- 
livered in  1526  by  its  own  grand  master,  ALBERT 
OP  BRAND ENBURO,  who  ac  cepted  the  Reformation, 
declared  Prussia  a  secular  duchy,  and  was  invested 
as  duke  by  Sigismund  I  of  Poland  Stripped  of  all 
importance,  the  Teutonic  Order  continued  in 
Catholic  Germany  until  1805  It  was  later  revived 
in  Austria,  but  merely  as  an  honorary  body  The 
habit  of  the  order  was  a  white  robe  with  a  black 
cross  embroidered  in  gold 
Teutonic  religion*  see  GERMANIC  BELiaroH. 
Tevere:  see  TIBER. 
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TEVIOT  . 

Tetiot  (to'vSut,  «'-),  river,  principally  in  Rox- 
burghshire, Scotland  Flowing  northeast  for  40 
mi ,  it  enters  the  Tweed  at  Kelso  Hawick  is  the 
leading  town  on  the  Teviot 
Tewfik  Pasha  (Mohammed  Tewfik)  (tu'flk  pa'shu, 
pasha'),  1852-92,  khedive  of  Egypt  (1879-92)  Ho 
acceded  to  office  when  his  father,  Ismail  Pasha,  was 
deposed  In  1880  Tewfik  accepted  joint  French- 
British  control  over  the  nation's  finances  This  act 
provoked  a  nationalist  uprising,  which  forced  Tew- 
fik to  appoint  a  cabinet  hostile  to  the  European 
powers  The  British  and  the  French,  however, 
quicklv  compelled  the  cabinet  to  resign  Later,  ui 
1882,  Great  Britain,  alarmed  by  renewed  agitation, 
Ijombarded  Alexandria  arid  landed  troops  France 
had  refused  to  support  this  action  and  ended  par- 
ticipation in  P'gyptian  affairs,  thus  leaving  Great 
Bntam  m  sole  control  As  further  concession  to 
British  demands  Tewfik  abandoned  Egypt's  claim 
to  sovereignty  over  tho  Sudan  and  agreed  to  a 
condominium  there  with  Great  Britain  Tewfik, 
who  was  generally  Western  in  his  outlook,  devoted 
mu<  h  attention  to  educ  ational  and  legal  reforms 
He  was  succeeded  as  khedivo  by  his  son  Abbas 
Hilmi 

Tewkegbury  (tuks'bure),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  4,352,  1943  estimated  pop  4,007),  Gloucester- 
shire, England  It  is  on  the  Upper  Avon  near  its 
junc  tion  with  the  Severn,  which  is  here  crossed  bv 
an  iron  bridge  built  by  Telford  The  site  was  occu- 
pied c  715  by  a  monastery ,  refounded  in  the  12th 
c  ent  ,  it  bee  ame  one  of  the  richest  and  most  widelv 
renowned  Benedictine  abbevs  in  England  The 
church,  built  in  1123,  is  an  impressive  ruin,  with  a 
noteworthy  west  front  Dramatic  festivals  are  held 
here,  a  survival  from  the  Towkesbur>  festival  plavs 
which  began  in  the  17th  »ont  Towkesbuiv  has 
manv  old  timbered  houses  It  was  one  e  noted  for 
mustard  production  and  now  has  minor  manufac- 
tures. At  "Bloodv  Meadow,"  south  of  the  town, 
Edward  IV  m  1471  defeated  the  Lancastrians  m 
the  Ware  of  the  Roses 

Tewksbury,  town  (pop  6,261),  NE  Mass  ,  ESE  of 
Lowell,  settled  1637,  set  off  from  Billenea  1734.  It 
was  the  site  of  an  Indian  ( olony. 
Texarkana  (tek'sarka'nu),  citv  (pop  in  Texas, 
17,019,  in  Ark  ,  11,821)  on  the  Texas-Ark  border 
The  part  in  Arkansas  is  the  county  seat  of  Miller 
<  o  Texarkana  was  settled  in  1873  A  rail  center, 
shipping  ( otton,  livestock,  and  dairy  stuff  from  the 
area,  it  also  has  cotton-oil  mills,  woodworking  fac- 
deb 
39  t. 

United  States,  admitted  1845  as  the  28th  state  (a 
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tones,  and  fertilizer,  feed,  and  elav-produc 

Texas  (tck'sus),  state  (207,339  sq    mi  ,  1940  poi 
0,414,824,    1949  estimated   pop     7,532,000),    " 


ulaveholding  state)  AUSTIN  is  the  capital  The 
largest  state  in  the  Union,  Texas  is  roughly  spade- 
shaped  The  handle  is  the  Panhandle  of  Texas, 
thrusting  in  the  extreme  north  into  Oklahoma,  with 
New  Mexico  on  the  west  The  eastern  shoulder  is 
separated  fiom  Oklahoma  on  the  north  b>  the  Red 
River,  The  western  shoulder  has  New  Mexico  on 
the  north  From  the  western  tip  of  Texas  at  EL 
PA»O,  the  Rio  Grande  runs  SW  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico as  the  international  boundary  between  Texas 
and  Mexico,  with  El  Paso,  DEI,  Rio,  LAREDO,  and 
BROWNSVILLE  as  important  Texas  border  towns 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  Gulf  Coast 
sweeps  in  a  curve  northeast  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Sabine  river,  which  foims  much  of  the  eastern 
boundary  with  Louisiana  In  the  northeast,  Texas 
has  a  short  border  with  Arkansas  and  the  two-state 
city  of  TEXARKANA  What  is  generally  called  E 
Texas  is  the  land  between  the  Sabine  and  the 
Trinity  river,  a  land  of  pine-covered  hills  and  c>- 
press  swamps  The  remnants  of  great  cotton  plan- 
tations founded  before  the  Civil  War  still  have  a 
faded  glory,  and  the  pines  still  supply  a  lumbernig 
industry  that  formerly  made  LONGVIEW  one  of  the 
big  sawmill  towns  in  the  United  States  The  wealth 
of  E  Texas,  however,  is  drawn  from  the  large  and 
nch  oil  fields  discovered  in  the  1920s  and  dramati- 
<  ally  shown  to  the  visitor  by  the  wells  that  crowd 
the  very  houses  in  KILGORE  Basicallj  more  im- 
portant, perhaps,  are  the  many  truck  farms  m  the 
led  hills  about  PALESTINE  and  TYLER.  The  low 
plains  of  the  Gulf  Coast,  perpetually  wet  with 
heavy  rams  m  the  east,  grow  drier  to  the  south  and 
become  seimaud  as  the}  near  the  Rio  Grande  The 
greatest  of  the  ports  and  the  laigest  of  Texas  cities 
is  HOUSTON  with  its  variegated  industries,  origi- 
nally based  largely  on  the  oil  from  the  seemingly  in- 
exhaustible coastal  wells  GALVEBTON  is  the  older 
port  and  not  only  has  its  share  of  industrial  devel- 
opment but  also  is,  with  its  lovely  island  setting, 
something  of  a  winter  playground,  BEAUMONT  grew 
rapidly  after  the  first  big  oil  strike  m  Texas,  and 
CORPUS  CHHISTI,  long  established,  boomed  in  the 
Second  World  War  as  a  naval  base  Huge  sulphur 
deposits  are  only  partially  exploited,  but  sulphur 
(together  with  oil)  was  the  first  wealth  of  the  area 
around  FBKEPORT  that  has  in  recent  years  been  the 
scene  of  great  industrial  development.  Great  cot- 
ton farms  in  sections  along  the  coast  have  been  su- 
perseded somewhat  by  diversified  agriculture,  but 
rice  growing,  long  established,  has  even  expanded 
in  recent  years  as  vegetable  and  truck  farms  have 
also  increased.  The  rest  of  the  coast  is,  however* 
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not  equal  in  intensified  farming  to  the  irrigated  sec- 
tion along  the  lower  Rio  Grande  called  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  there  winter  vegetables  as  well  as 
citrus  fruits  and  other  crops  are  grown  in  profusion. 
Between  these  developed  areas  on  the  coast  are 
wide  undeveloped  areas  largely  given  over  to  cattle 
ranching     Though  the  farmlands  first  occupied 
fully  when  Americans  came  to  Texas  in  the  early 
19th  cent  were  the  bottomlands  of  the  lower  Bra- 
zos and  the  Colorado,  it  was  only  when  settlers 
moved  into  the  rolling  blaokland  prairies  of  central 
and  N  central  Texas  that  the  agricultural  wealth  of 
Texas  was  leahzed  in  one  of  the  most  feitile  regions 
of  the  world    It  is  by  far  the  most  heavily  popu- 
lated part  of  the  state,  the  small  town  predom- 
inates, but  there  are  thriving  cities    S  \  N  ANTONIO 
is  just  beyond  the  western  odge,  smaller  Waco  is 
at  its  heart     FORT  WORTH  (still  a  stock-shipping 
and  packing  center  as  well  as  a  farm  tiade  center 
and  industrial  city)  lies  to  the  noith,  not  fai  from 
the  commercial,  industrial  and  cultural  metropolis 
on  an  area  that  stretches  fai  be>  ond  the  limits  of 
central  Texas — DALLAS     Austin,  long  little  moio 
than  the  capital  and  an  overgrown  farm-market 
town,  developed  in  the  1930s  and  1940s  into  a  siz- 
able industrial  c  ity    It  lies  almost  on  the  Balcones 
Esc  arpment,  a  fault  lino  that,  cui  vmg  NE  from  the 
Rio  Grande  near  Del  Rio  to  the  Red  Rivei,  more  or 
loss  marks  the  western  edge  of  the  central  plains,  in 
central  Texas  the  line  is  visible  to  tho  c  a^ual  trav- 
elei  m  a  ser  los  of  waterfalls  and  i  ough,  tree-covered 
lulls    To  the  west  ib  the  Edwards  Plateau  and  the 
noith  central  plains,  which  aie  essentiallv  exten- 
sions of  the  Gieat  Plains  area  but  are  bharply  di- 
vided from  the  high,  wind-swept,  and  canj  on-cut 
Llano  Estaiado  (Staked  Plains)  by  tho  Tap  Rock, 
which  inns  from  northeast  to  south webt  m  the  Pan- 
handle   Theie  aie  hero  no  traces  of  the  biibtropical 
lushnoss  of  the  coastal  plain,  the  climate  is  stnctly 
continental  with  blizzaids  blowing  strong  across 
the  flat  land  in  wintei     Even  the  Rod  Kivei  area, 
which  is  not  on  the  high  prairies,  has  a  c  hmato  like 
that  of  the  central  United  States  and  the  fanning 
and  oil  centei  of  Wu  HIT\  J  \LLS  has  some  sharp 
cold  in  wintei,  though  it  docs  not  know  the  sev  eritt\ 
that  visits  tho  flout  islang  metropolis  of  tho  Pan- 
handle plains,  AMARILLO,  or  the  center  of  div-land 
far  mini?,  LUBBOCK    Settlers  were  late  m  coming  to 
tho  high  plains     Cattle  lanchmg  began  in  the  late 
1870s  and  huge  ranches  persisted  aftei  the  wheat 
farmers  began  to  cultivate  sections  of  tho  treeless 
land   and,    though   leduced,    persist   even   toda\ 
Grain  and  oil  have,  howevei,  revolutionized  tho 
oconorm  and  have  built  mclubt  i  ies    Tho  Panhandle 
is  semiand  like  all  of  W  Texas  (all  of  tho  state  west 
of  long  100°W)  There  the  land,  rising  tot  he  webtoin 
mountains  with  high  sweeping  plains  and  lough  up- 
lands, offers  the  finest  scenery  of  tho  utate,  tho  re- 
gion l>eyond  the  Pocos  liver  has  the  celebiated 
Davis  Mts  and  the  wilderness  of  tho  Big  Bend  of 
the  Rio  Gi  ande  ab  well  as  the  highest  point  m  Texas, 
in  the  Guadalupe  Mts    FOUT  STOCKTON  and  I-C.IHT 
DAVIS  are  yearly  visited  bv  thousands  of  vacation- 
ers   The  diy  fields  of  W  Texas  are  still  given  over 
to  ranches  and,  except  for  small  irrigated  areas, 
yield  principally  beef  and  wool  and  mohair     The 
new  out  of  the  big  Texas  oil  fields  is  that  of  W  Texas, 
and  m  the  1940s  ODESSA  and  MIDLAND  locketed  to 
wealth  and  size    The  cities  of  tho  area  ai  o  few  and 
generally  small  (SAN  ANGELO,  ABILENF,  SWEET- 
WATER,  and  Bio  SPRING),  except,  of  course,  for  tho 
booming  industrial  center  of  El  Paso    It  was  in  the 
El  Paso  area  that  the  first  white  settlement  was 
made  at  Ysu  TA.  bv  settlers  driven  foith  from  the 
present  New  Mexico  by  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680 
There  were  also  missions  in  that  area  connected 
with  the  New  Mexican  missions  and  some  a  little 
farthei  down  the  Rio  Grande.  The  Comancho,  the 
Apac  he,  and  the  othei  Indians  did  not  welcome 
the  white  newcomers,  and  the  settlements  within 
Texas  did  not  flourish     Already  the  region  was 
long  known  to  the  Spanish     That  curious  figure, 
whose  life  beems  almost  a  fantasy — Alvar  Niinea 
CABBZA  I>E  VACA — had  been  shipwrec  ked  on  the 
coast  in  1528  and  had  wandeied  acioss  tho  present 
state     The  expedition  of  Francisco  Vasquez  de 
CORONADO  probably  crossed  extreme  N  Texas  m 
1641,  and  the  survivors  of  the  unhappy  expedition 
of  DK  SOTO  certainly  visited  tho  Red  River  country 
the  next  yeai .  Still  more  unhappy  was  the  expedi- 
tion that  brought  the  French  to  Texas    LA  SALLB: 
searching  in  vain  for  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
along  the  sandy  Gulf  shore,  disembarked  with  nis 
colonists  in  1085  and  founded  a  melancholy  little 
settlement,  attempts^to  leach  the  Mississippi  over- 
land were  futile,  mutinous  followers  murdered  their 
leader,  and  disease  and  the  Indians  wiped  out  the 
post  so  unintentionally  founded.    Fear  of  French 
rivalry,  however,  stirred  the  Spanish  to  make  the 
first  moves  to  hold  the  region,  oven  though  it  yield- 
ed no  precious  metals.  The  first  Spanish  missions 
m  E  Texas  were  founded  in  1690  on  the  Neches,  the 
first  of  them  being  San  Francisco  de  los  Tejas  (after 
the  Tejas  or  Texas  Indians).  The  Indians  resisted 
the  appeal  of  the  gospel,  and  the  missionaries  were 
soon  withdrawn  (1603).  New  attempts  were  made 
later,  again  under  the  spur  of  the  French  threat 
from  Louisiana,  but  Spanish *' 


tory  and  by  tho  beginning  of  the  10th  cent,  there 
was  little  settlement  in  Texas  except  about  San 
Antonio  (founded  1718),  NACOODOCHES  (mission 
established  tempoiarily  1716,  permanently  founded 
1779),  GOLIAU  (presidio  established  1749),  Laredo, 
and  some  soatteied  colonists  along  the  lower  Rio 
Grande.  Americans  were  already  looking  at  Texas 
with  covetous  eyes,  and  the  filibustering  expedition 
of  Philip  Nolan  (1800-1801)  preceded  the  Louisr- 
ana  Purchase,  after  the  United  States  had  become 
a  neighbor,  new  filibusters  appeared  in  the  Gutifii- 
rea  and  Magee  expeditions  (1812-13)  and  the  ad- 
venture of  James  Long  (1819)     Untenanted  Gal- 
veston  Island  had  also  attracted  the  pirate  Jean 
Laffite  O.H  well  as  Mexican  revolutionists  bent  on 
winning  independence  fiom  Spain     The  Mexican 
revolution  was  alieadv  in  process,  and  though  tho 
first  grant  to  bring  American  settlers  into  Texas 
was  made  to  Moses  AUBTIN  by  the  Spanish  govein- 
ment,  his  son,  Stephen  F   AUSTIN  had  to  get  the 
grant  confirmed  bv  the  newlv  independent  Mexican 
government  in  1821  before  he  could  bring  his  set- 
tlers into  the  region  between  the  Brazos  and  the 
Colorado  iivei     It  was  this  colony  of  farmers  and 
plantation  ownois  that  began  tho  history  of  Texas 
as  a  Bouial  unit,  and  tho  gentle  Austin  is  justh 
called  the  father  of  Texas.    The  American  settle- 
ments giew  rapidlv  and  othei  ernvresanos  were  al- 
lowed, like  Austin,  to  bring  in  settleis,  in  a  decade  a 
consideiable  American  colony  was  established  with 
BR\£ORI\,  WASHINGTON  (or  Washington  on  the 
Brazos),  San  Felipe de  Austin,  ANAHU AC, GONZVLLH, 
and  othei  towns  as  settlements.  There  was  t  onflu  t 
l>etwoen  the  Anglo-Arnencan  and  tho  Mexican  of- 
ficials, w lac  h  grew  worse    Mexico  itself  was  under- 
going a  period  of  confused  politics  attending  the 
birth  of  a  republic,  arid  spoiadicall>  attempts  were 
made  to  tighten  control  over  Texas  and  guard 
against  the  Anglo-Ameiican  seizure  that  tho  Mexi- 
cans understandably  feared    Such  incidents  us  the 
FRKDONI\N  RUJLLLION  served  to  heighten  thoi*e 
fears.    The  settlers  in  Texas,  drawn  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  with  a  piodonunanco  of  men 
from  the  blaveholdmg  South,  were  forming  a  com- 
pactsocioU  and  stuuhly  resided  an>  arbitral^  ac- 
tion and  all  leal  Mexican  control    Tension  mount- 
ed, and  a  complex  hones  of  rebellious  moves  (as 
viewed  by  the  Mexicans)  and  unredressed  griev- 
ances (a«  viewed  bv  the  Toxans)  led  to  open  icvolt 
in  1835  and  a  declaration  of  independence  on  March 
2,  18  JO  Tho  Texas  Re\  olution  was  in  full  swing    A 
large  Mexican  foice  was  sent  to  subdue  tho  rebels 
Tho  heroic  defense  of  tho  ALAMO,  and  the  Mexican 
massacre  of  Texans  <  aptuied  at  Gohad  .stiffened 
Toxans  against  sur lender     And  though  the  v\»u 
went  badly  foi  them  for  a  biief  tune,  as  the  corn- 
mandei  in  chief,  Samuel  HOUSTON,  retreated  with 
lus  men  and  settlets  abandoned  their  homes  m 
haste,  Houston  proved  his  abilitv  by  his  stirpiisc 
attack  and  vi<  toi\  over  SANTA  ANNA  in  the  battle 
of  SAN  Jvcirsro  (April  21,  1830)     With  this  stroke 
Texas  was  freed     It  bee  ame  an  independent  repub- 
lic and  remained  under  its  Lone  Star  flag  for  neailv 
10  years    Houston,  the  hero  of  the  revolution,  was 
the  leading  figure  of  the  lepublic,  serving  twice  as 
president  (others  were  Pi  o  visional  Picsident  David 
G     BuH\fc/i,    Mirabeau    B     LAMAH,    and    Anson 
JONEH)     There  was  in  Texas  a  strong  movement, 
from  the  beginning  for  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  strengthened  b>  the  economic 
difficulties  of  the  lepublic ,  but  negotiations  dragged 
on  and  the  aiitislaveiv  forces  in  the  United  States 
opposed  annexation     The  intrigues  of  British  and 
French  diplomats  in  Texas  aroused  tho   United 
States,  and  the  question  was  an  impottant  issue  in 
tho  election  of  1844    Texas  was  annexed  in  1845, 
and  the  annexation  was  the  principal  cause  of  tho 
MEKIC  \N  WAR    Texas  was  thus  brought  under  tho 
fifth  of  its  six  flags  (Spanish,  French,  Mexican, 
Lone  Stai,  United  States,  Confedei  ate) .    It  camo 
under  the  sixth  in  1861  when  the  state  seceded  fiorn 
the  Union  and  joined  the  Confederacy     The  plant- 
er class  was  strong  and  carried  the  state  foi  the 
South  despite  the  opposition  of  Sam  Houston  and 
his  followers    The  chief  contributions  of  Texas  to 
the  Confedei  acy  in  the  Civil  War  were  in  nmnj 
hard-fighting  men  and  in  provisions    Reconstiuc- 
tion  brought  great  lawlessness,  aggravated  by  tho 
appearance  of  toving  desperadoes.   The  legacy  of 
Reconstruction  was,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  South,  tho 
breakdown  of  the  plantation  system,  tho  rise  of 
tenant  farming,  the  unsolved  problem  of  white- 
Negro  relations,  and  a  solid  hold  of  the  Democratic 
party  on  state  politics    These  results  were,  how- 
ever, not  so  marked  as  elsewhere  partly  because 
much  of  the  land  was  still  unsettled,  more  perhaps 
because  the  Texas  tiadition  is  only  partly  South- 
ern.   The  Western  elements  were  strengthened 
greatly  immediately  after  the  Civil  War,  when 
stockraising  became  the  dominant  strain  in  Texas 
life    From  the  open  range  and  then  from  great 
fenced  ranches  Texas  cowboys  drove  the  cattle 
north  over  the  long  trails  to  the  railheads  in  Kansas 
and  even  farther  to  the  grasslands  of  Montana 
Even  today  the  symbols  of  Texas  are  more  tho 
"ten-gallon"  hat,  tho  cattle  brand,  and  spurs  and 
saddles  than  any  reminiscence  of  tho  Old  South 
As  the  railroads  pushed  through,  the  farmlands 
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were  rapidly  settled  from  the  1870s  on,  and  the 
small  farmers  (the  "neatera")  cumo  into  violent  and 
oven  bloody  conflict  with  the  men  of  the  great 
rant-horn  Many  European  immigrants — especially 
Germans  and  Bohemians  (Czechs) — took  part  in 
the  peopling  of  the  plains  and  continued  to  come  to 
Texas  in  the  20th  cent ,  when  many  Mexicans  also 
entered  the  rapidly  industrializing  state  The 
transformation  of  Texas  into  a  partly  urban  and  in- 
dustrial society  was  greatly  hastened  by  the  quick 
wealth  of  oil  Though  petroleum  had  been  found 
ai  ound  Nacogdoches  by  the  time  of  the  ( /ivil  War 
and  c  ommeruul  production  begun  at  ( 'orsicana  in 
the  "90s,  the  hint  of  the  spectaculai  oil  discoveries 
was  Spindletop  near  Beaumont  m  l'H)I  Others 
came  in  more  or  less  rapid  succession  over  the 
years,  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  in  N  Texas,  in  central 
Texas,  m  E  Texas,  and  finally  in  W  Texas  Agn- 
dilture,  cattle,  oil,  and  varied  ehemuul  and  manu- 
fac  tuimg  interests  (greatly  quic  kened  in  the  Second 
Woild  Wai)  continued  to  feed  the  wealth  and  the 
giowth  of  the  stale,  which  suffered  ]<i*i  than  most 
of  the  nation  in  the  groat  depression  of  the  1930s 
Though  the  decline  of  cotton  caused  senous  trou- 
ble, the  shift  to  diversified  agneulture  and  the  m- 
tioduction  of  many  new  ciops  (e  g  ,  peanuts  and 
so\  beans)  pi  evented  any  wholesale  suffeiing,  and 
it  is  s\  mptomatic  that  theie  has  never  been  any 
sizable  radical  agricultural  paitv  in  Texas  Kx- 
(ept  for  a  small  Kepubluan  stionghold  m  the  Rio 
diande  Valley,  all  politics  aio  conducted  within 
the  Democratic  party,  this  fact  does  not  prevent 
gioat  vanetv  Among  the  several  distinguished 
governois,  for  example,  John  IKFI.AND  was  strictly 
n  ( onservative,  and  James  S  Ho<>(.  u  liberal  Theie 
has  been  more  than  a  touch  of  flambo\an<e  about 
main  politic  al  eaieeis,  notably  the  flaming  ups  and 
dow  iih  of  James  E  FERGUSON  and  hus  wife,  Miriam 
A  Feiguson,  and  the  later  campaigns  of  W  Lee 
<)' Darnel  Chief  institutions  of  higher  learning  are 
the  (  mv  of  Texas,  Texas  Agiiciiltural  and  Me- 
(  hanual  College,  Southern  Mr  thodist  Umv  ,  Bay- 
loi  I  mv  ,  Texas  Christian  lTmv  ,  and  the  Hiee  In- 
stitute The  state  flowei  is  the  di«tinc  tive  bhieboii- 
net  The  earl\  "c  lasbic  "  history  of  Texas  is  that  bv 
Henderson  Yoakum  (1850),  and  the  old  histoiy  bv 
John  Henry  Brown  (2  vols  ,  1892-91)  as  well  as  his 
Indwn  Wars  and  Pioneers  of  Ttxan  (189(>?)  are  still 
lead  See  C  W  Ramsdell,  Recount*  nftwn  in  Texas 
(1910),  J  H  Smith,  The  Annexation  of  Texan 
(1911),  E  C  Barker,  Mexico  and  T<xas  (1928), 
1  ederal  Wnteis'  Project,  Texas  a  Guide  to  the 
Lont  Star  State  (1940),  George  Serious  Peru, 
7V KM  (1942),  L  W  Newton  and  H  P  (Jambrell, 
1  Social  and  Political  History  of  Texas  (latest  ed  ), 
1  VI  Steward  and  J  L  Clink,  The  Constitution 
ami  Gmtrnment  of  Texas  (Litest  ed),  Ttxas  Al- 
manar  (latest  ed  ) 

Texas,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of,  at 
(  ollege  Station,  land-grant  and  state  supported, 
foi  men,  chartered  1871,  opened  1870  It  has 
-«  hools  of  agriculture,  arts  and  si  lences,  engineer- 
ing, and  veterinary  medicine  It  is  organised  on  a 
military  j)lan.  The  c  ollege  1ms  a  firemen's  training 
sc  hool,  a  museum,  a  radio  fetation,  and  state  re- 
scaieh  office*  (entomology,  fertilizer,  foiest,  and 
wildlife) 

Texas,  University  of,  mainlv  at  Vustm,  state  sup- 
potted,  coeducational,  chartered  1 88 1,  opened  1883 
It  has  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  (with  journal- 
i-m),  engineering  (with  architecture),  fine  arts 
(with  music),  and  pharmacy,  M  hools  of  c  ommerte, 
dentistry  (at  Houston),  education,  law,  and  medi- 
cine (with  a  nursing  college,  at  Galveston),  and  an 
institute  of  Latin  American  studies  There  are 
bureaus  of  research  in  anthropology ,  mtinic  ipal 
go\ eminent,  radio  education,  social  science,  bio- 
chemistry, industrial  chemistry,  ceramics,  brucel- 
losis, zoology,  economic  geology  ,  cotton,  and  Texas 
history ,  an  industrial  and  commercial  research 
council,  museums  of  anthropology  and  geologv  , 
Texas  Memorial  Museum,  and  McDonald  Ob- 
servatory The  library  is  especially  uc  h  in  lOnghsh 
literature  and  in  Latin  Amciican  and  Texas  his- 
tory, there  is  a  noted  rare-books  rollec  tion,  includ- 
ing the  Wrenn  and  Stark  libiano*  The  school 
owns  valuable  oil  lands 

Texas  Christian  University,  at  tort  Worth,  coedu- 
•  ational,  opened  1873,  c  bartered  1874  bv  the  Disci- 
ples of  Christ,  at  Thorp  Springs  It  moved  to  Waco 
in  1895  and  to  Fort  Worth  in  1910  1-ounded  bv 
Addison  and  Randolph  Clark,  it  was  called  Add- 
Koii  College  or  Add-Ran  Christian  Umv  until 
1902  It  has  a  college  of  arts  and  sc  iciu  es,  s<  hools 
of  business,  education,  fine  arts,  and  nursing,  and 
Bnte  College  of  the  Bible 

Texts  City,  city  (1940  pop  5,748,  1947  estimated 
pop  14,000),  S  Texas,  on  Galveston  Bay  and  NW 
of  Galveston,  m<  1912  This  industrial  city  and 
port  expanded  in  the  Second  World  War  with  a  huge 
tin  smelter  (built  1941-42),  chemical  plants,  and 
refineries  Water-front  buildings  were  leveled, 
about  500  lives  were  lost,  and  property  worth  mil- 
lions was  destroyed  when  the  explosion  of  a  nitrate- 
laden  ship  set  off  (April  16,  1947)  a  scries  of  blasts 
and  fires  Rebuilding  was  rapid 
Texas  College  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy:  see  EL 
PASO 
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Texas  Rangers,  mounted  fighting  force  organized 
(1835)  m  the  midst  of  the  Texas  Revolution  In 
the  time  of  the  republic  they  bee  ame  established  as 
the  guardians  of  the  Texan  frontier,  particularly 
against  maiaudmg  Indians  The  Texas  Rangers 
at  first  consisted  of  three  companies  of  25  men  eac  h 
Said  to  "ride  like  Mexicans,  shoot  like  Tennes- 
seeans,  and  fight  like  the  very  devil,"  the  rangers 
were  unique  as  a  picked  police  force  in  that  the> 
never  drilled,  wete  not  required  to  salute  officers, 
and  had  as  their  onlv  standardized  feature  the  six- 
shooter  In  then  first  decade  of  operation,  the 
rangers  effectively  quelled  lawlessness  in  Texas  on 
frequent  occasions,  and  in  the  Mexican  War 
(1840  48)  those  unumformed  men  served  as  scouts 
and  guerrilla  fighters,  gaming  a  wide  reputation  for 
their  valor  and  effoc  t  ivonetw  In  the  late  1850s  the 
rangers  fought  vicious  battles  with  the  Comamhe, 
and  in  the  ( 'ivil  War,  Tern  's  Texas  Hangers  gamed 
renown  In  the  Reconstruction  oia  the  Texas 
Rangers  were  contmualh  engaged  m  controlling 
outlaws,  feuding  groups,  and  Mexican  marauders 
and  were  responsible  for  keeping  law  and  oider 
along  the  Rio  Grande  In  1874  the  Texas  Rangers 
were  organized  for  the  first  time  on  a  permanent 
basis,  six  companies  of  76  men  each  were  con- 
stituted to  defend  the  frontiers  and  act  as  peace 
officers  The  heyrlav  of  the  gieat  cattle  business, 
with  its  feuds  and  shootings,  its  outlaws  and  "rus- 
tlers," was  also  the  hey  day  of  the  The  Texas  Rang- 
ers In  the  2()th  cent  the  police  responsibilities  of 
the  rangers,  around  whom  muc  h  lore  had  built  up, 
decreased,  and  bv  1935  their  forces  diminished 
considerably  Bv  act  (1915)  of  the  Texas  legisla- 
ture, the  rangeis  were  merged  with  the  state  high- 
way patiol  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state 
department,  of  public  safety  See  W  P  Webb, 
The  Texas  Rangers  (19i5) 

Texas  State  College  for  Women*  see  DENTON 

Texas  Technological  College   see  LUBBOCK 

Texas  Western  College:  see  Ki  P*«o 

Texcoco,  Lake  see  M  KXK  o,  cit v  .  and  TENOCHTITLAN 

Texel  (teak's ul  tc'-'sul),  island  (64  sq  mi  ,  pop  9,254) 
North  Holland  pro\  ,  NVN  Netherlands,  m  tho 
North  Sea  The  largest  and  southernmost  of  tho 
West  1<  nsian  Islands,  it  is  a  breeding  ground  for  eoa 
birds  and  has  grazing  land  for  sheep  raising 

Texoma,  Lake   sec  DKMHON  DAM 

textiles,  all  fabrics  made  bv  weaving,  felting,  knit- 
ting, braiding,  or  netting,  from  the  various  textile 
fibers  (see  FIBFR)  \arn,  fabrics,  and  tools  for 
hpinnmg  and  weaving  have  been  found  among  tho 
earliest  relics  of  human  habitations  Con  ON  fiber 
has  been  spun  and  woven  in  India  foi  «otne  30  cen- 
turies, ami  cotton  fabrics  of  exquisite  fineness  were 
known  there  bv  the  5th  cent  B  C  Ainenc  an  abo- 
rigines also  wove  both  cotton  and  woolen  c  loth  of 
fane  texture  from  antiquitv  LIVEN  c  loth  his  been 
used  in  the  Nile  valley  since  the  15th  cent  BC 
and  bilk  in  Chum  for  perhaps  an  equal  span,  DAM- 
VSK,  PATIV,  and  other  fine  weaves  developing  early 
on  primitive  hand  looms  Karlv  Greek  graves  have 
disclosed  wool  garments  with  lx>rders  woven  and 
embroidered  with  colored  threads  India's  ancient 
cashmere  shawl-  aie  among  the  finest  woolen  tex- 
tiles ever  woven  About  the  4th  cent  ,  Constanti- 
nople began  to  weave  the  raw  silk  imported  fiom 
Chin  i  A  century  later  silk  culture  spreid  to  tho 
Western  countries,  and  textile  making  developed 
lapidK  Bv  the  Uth  cent  splendid  -ilk-,  wools, 
and  linens  were  Iming  woven  on  the  hand  looms  of 
the  Mediterranean  countries  in  practically  all  the 
basic  xtiuctures  known  to  modem  c  rift-men,  and 
there  has  l>een  no  c  hange  in  fundamental  pro  esses 
wince  that  time,  although  methods  and  equipment 
are  radically  altered  Textiles  aie  classified  ac- 
cording to  their  component  hl>era  into  silk,  wool, 
linen,  and  cotton,  such  synthetic  hbera  a*  rayon, 
nylon,  and  paper,  and  sonic  moiganK  (-substances 
as  CLOTH  or  i»c>u>  and  glass  and  a^lw-tos  cloth 
They  are  also  classified  as  to  their  structure  or 
weave,  according  to  tho  manner  in  whu  h  warp  and 
weft  (ross  each  other  m  tho  loom  (wee  WE\VINC.) 
Value  or  quality  in  textiles  depends  on  several  fac- 
tors, such  as  tho  quality  of  the  raw  material  u-ed 
and  the  charac  tor  of  the  y  am  spun  fiom  the  fibeis, 
whether  clean,  smooth,  fine,  01  coarse  and  whethei 
hard,  soft,  or  medium  twisted  Fineness  of  v  arn  is 
a  most  important  factor,  as  in  the  ancient  Indian 
shawls  and  muslins  Density  of  weave  and  finish- 
ing processes  are  also  important  elements  in  deter- 
mining the  quality  of  fabrics  TM>EHTRY,  some- 
times c  laused  as  t.MBHoii>Em,  is  a  modified  form  of 
plain  cloth  weaving  The  making  of  CAHPET  AND 
RUGS  belongs  to  a  special  branch  of  textile  indus- 
try Other  specially  prepared  fabric  s  not  woven 
are  felt  and  bark  (or  tapa)  cloth,  which  are  l>eaten 
or  matted  together,  and  a  few  in  which  a  single 
thread  is  looped  or  plaited,  as  in  c  rochet  and  net- 
ting work  and  various  laces.  Modern  textile  manu- 
facture is  mostlv  carried  on  in  factories,  with 
highly  specialized  power  looms,  but  many  of  the 
finest  velvets,  brocades,  and  table  linens  are  still 
made  by  hand  See  Richard  Glazier,  Historic  Tex- 
tile Fabrics  (1923),  Perry  Walton  The  Story  of 
Textiles  (newed  ,  1936);  Ethel  Lewis,  The  Romance 
of  Textile*  (1937),  M  D  Potter,  Fiber  to  Fabnc 
(1945).  For  books  for  the  consumer,  aoe  G  G 
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Denny,  Fabrics  (5th  ed  ,  1942),  I  B  Wingate, 
Textile  Fabrics  a)id  Their  Selection  (rev  ed  ,  1942), 
Mary  Woolman  and  E  A  McGowan,  Textile*  (3d 
ed  ,  1943),  Lucy  Rathbone  and  Elizabeth  Tarpley, 
Fabrics  and  Ore**  (new  ed  ,  1948) 
Th,  chemic  al  symbol  of  the  element  THORIUM 
Thackeray,  William  Makepeace  (tha'kure),  1811- 
63,  English  novelist  He  was  born  in  Calcutta,  In- 
dia, where  hiw  father  was  in  the  service  of  the  East. 
India  (  ompanv  In  1817,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  was  sent  to  relatives  m  Lngland  He  at- 
tended Charterhouse  from  1822  to  1828,  but  his 
school  days  there  were  very  unhappy  In  1829  he 
entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  ho  and 
Kdward  hitzGerald  became  intimate  friends  In 
18 JO  Thackeray  left  Cambridge  without  a  degree 
and  traveled  in  rr^nce  and  Germany  Upon  hi- 
return  to  Krigland,  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple 
to  study  law,  this  venture  piovidecl  him  with  little 
save  experiences  whic  h  lie  later  used  in  Peridcnnis 
In  Wl  he  became  editor  of  a  periodical,  the  Na- 
tional Standard,  but  in  the  following  >  ear  he  settled 
in  Pans  to  studv  art  Ho  had  by  thw  time  lost  all 
of  his  patrimony,  partly  through  gambling  and 
partly  through  the  failure  of  a  Calcutta  bank  In 
Pans  he  met  Isabella  Shawe,  whom  he  married  in 
18-W  Ho  returned  to  England  in  1837,  supporting 
himself  and  IUH  wife  bv  literary  hack  work  and  bv 
illustrating  I  oui  years  later  occuired  the  tragedy 
of  his  life  his  wife  became  hopelesslj  insane  at  the 
birth  of  their  third  daughter  In  1837-38  m 
Frastr's  Maganni  had  appeared  his  "Yellowplush 
Correspondence,"  satiric  thrusts  at  the  popular 
writer  of  fiction.  Bulwer-Lytton  Bulwer-Lv tton 
was  also  ridiculed  in  Cathtnru  (18*9-40)  and  harry 
Lyndon  (1844)  and,  with  Disraeli  and  others,  in 
Novels  by  Eminent  Hands  (1847)  Throughout  the 
ISiOs  and  '40s  Tharkerav's  novels  were  appearing 
serially  together  with  miscellaneous  writings  ui 
several  magazines,  chief  among  them  being  Fraser's 
and  Punch  Between  1842  and  1840  Thackeray 
became  involved  in  a  relationship  with  the  wife  of 
his  old  friend,  Rev  William  Brookfaeld,  the  affair 
was  probably  innocent,  but  it  was  terminated  at 
the  prote-t  of  the  husband  In  1848  Thac  keray 
achieved  leal  popularity  with  his  satuical  Hook  of 
Snobs  and  m  the  name  voar  rose  to  major  rank 
among  English  novelists  with  Vanity  Fair,  with 
its  famous  description  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
Hin  reputation  was  increased  in  1850  with  the  com- 
pletion of  tho  partly  autobiographical  Pnulenmn 
In  1851  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures,  English 
Humorists  of  the  Eighteenth  Cent  my,  which  he  re- 
peated in  a  tour  of  the  United  States  in  1852-53 
In  1852  had  appeared  his  novel  of  18th-century  life, 
Henri/  Esmond  The  \  c  ircvwwa,  in  w  hie  h  some  of 
the  characters  of  Pcwlennis  reappear,  came  out 
serially  in  1853-55  In  1855-5b  ho  delivered  in  the 
United  States  another  series  of  lectures,  entitled 
The  Foar  Georges  (pub  I860)  His  next  novel.  The 
Virginians  (1857-59),  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Esmond  htorv  and  contains  material  based  on  his 
American  tour  In  1800  Thac  keray  bee  ame  editor 
of  tho  newlv  founded  Cornhill  Magazine,  but  he 
soon  resigned  His  last  novels,  however,  appeared 
in  its  pages—  Lorel  the  Widower  (1860),  The  Adeen- 
'ures  of  Philip  (1861-*b2),  and  the  unfinished  his- 
toric al  romance,  Dem*  Duial  (1864)  Thackeray's 
parodies  of  and  satires  against  lomantic  sentiment 
probably  represent  the  recognition  and  dibtrust  of 
•MMitunentahtv  m  himself  \  man  of  satirical,  if  not 
i  v  me  al  nature,  he  expressed  tho  futihtv  and  vanity 
of  human  life  Ho  had  been  disillusioned  by  life, 
and  thiH  disillusionment  is  reflec  ted  in  his  work 
\  man  of  genius,  he  wrote  only  under  financial 
pressure  and  hated  the  nee  essity  of  making  a  living 
The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works  includes 
introductions  bv  his  daughter  Anne,  Lady  Ritchie 
(26  vols  ,  1910-11)  His  Lttttt*  and  Primtt  Paper* 
(4voln  ,  1945-46)  were  edited  h^  G  N  Rav  Some 
Of  the  more  recent  biographies  and  studies  are 
G  E  B  Samtsburv  ,  A  ( 'onsuleratwn  of  Thackeray 
(1931),  H  N  Wetherod,  On  the  Art  of  Thacktray 
(1938),  John  W  Dodds,  Thackeray  a  Critical 
Portrait  (1941) ,  Lionel  Stevenson,  The  Showman  of 
Vanity  Fait  (1947) ,  Laura  Benet.  Thackeray  of  the 
Great  Heart  and  Humorous  I'm  (1947) 
Thaddaeus  (th&de'us),  apostle  see  JVDB,  SAINT 
Thahash  (tha'hash),  son  of  Nahor  Gen  22  24 
Thailand  (tl'land,  -hind),  kingdom  (198,242  sq  mi  , 
pop  17,324,291,  SE  Vsia,  before  1939  and  during 
1945-49  known  oflic  mllv  in  English-speaking  c  oun- 
tries  as  Siam  Bangkok  is  the  capital  Thailand 
lies  between  Burma  and  Indo-Chma,  and  a  south- 
ward extension  into  the  Malav  Peninsula  gives  it  a 
long  coast  line  on  the  Gulf  ol  Siam  The  heart  of 
the  country,  the  central  plain,  is  given  over  almost 
entirely'  to  rice  cultuie  and  is  watered  by  the  Me- 
nam  and  lesser  livers  In  this  thickly  populated 
basin  are  Bangkok  and  tho  old  capital,  \yuthia 
In  the  northwest,  Thailand  is  mountainous,  teak  is 
cut  m  tho  extensive  forests,  hauled  to  the  rivers  by 
elephants,  and  floated  to  market  The  prmcioal 
city  is  Chiang  Mai  The  mountains  stretch  south 
along  the  boundary  with  Burma  on  the  west  Most 
of  E  Thailand  is  oct  upied  bv  the  Korat  plateau,  a 
region  of  pastures  and  forests  where  (as  in  the 
mountain  areas)  livestock  raising  is  dominant  m  the 
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agricultural  economy.  Peninsular  Thailand  (which 
includes  PHUKBT  and  other  offshore  islands)  is 
largely  jungle,  tin,  tungsten,  and  rubber  are  pro- 
duced and  exported,  but  in  far  loss  quantity  than 
from  the  states  of  Malaya  to  the  south     Besides 
nee,  of  which  a  surplus  is  normally  available  for  ex- 
port, crops  include  tobacco,  pepper,  coconuts,  betel 
nuts,   and   sesamum      Second  in  importance  to 
Thailand's  farms  are  its  marine  and  fresh-water 
fisheries     Mineral  resources  other  than  tin  (jpld, 
lead,  gems)  are  exploited  on  a  small  scale,  salt  is  an 
important  produc  t  of  the  Korat  plateau,  lac  is  cul- 
tivated m  some  sections    Apart  from  nc  e  mills  and 
sawmills,  industrial  plants  are  few  and  are  <  lustered 
in  and  around  Bangkok     Trade  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  large  Chinese  minority,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence there  is  tension  between  Thais  and  Chi- 
nese    Like  other  countries  of  SE  Asia,  Thailand 
was  peopled  through  successive  migrations  from 
central  Asia  into  territon  inhabited  bv  primitive 
Negrito  tribes    Groups  of  low  material  culture  still 
survive  in  the  mountains  and  jungles,  while  m  the 
more  settled  areas  Malays,  Annamese,  Khmers  or 
Cambodians,  and  Mons  can  still  be  distinguished 
from  the  dominant  Thai  or  Siamese     Most  of  the 
people  are  Buddhists     When  the  migrants  from 
central  Asm  rea<  hed  the  central  plain  of  Siam,  they 
came  into  contact  with  Indian  culture,  and  Hm- 
duized  city-states  were  founded    These  in  turn  had 
to  struggle  against  new  incursions  from  the  north 
and  from  Burma,  as  well  as  against  the  rising  power 
of  the  KHMER  EMPIRE,  which  became  dominant 
A  D  <  1000  in  the  Monam  valle>  and  on  the  Korat 
plateau     In  the  13th  cent   the  Khmers  were  ex- 
wiled  by  the  Thai  king  of  Sukhothai,  on  the  upper 
Menam    The  power  of  Sukhothai  extended  briefly 
over  all  of  S  Siam,  Luang  Prahang,  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula    Its  decline  was  hastened  by  the  rise  of  a 
new  line  of  Thai   kings,  they  founded   Avuthia 
(c  1360),  and  the  history  of  modern  Siam  was  be- 
gun    After  consolidating  their  power  in  S  Siam 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  lords  of  Ayuthia 
launched  the  long  series  of  indecisive  wars  against 
the  Lao  state  of  Chiang  Mai  and  against  Cambodia 
Which  were  to  end  only  in  the  19th  <  ent    The  loth 
cent  saw  the  beginnings  of  warfare  with  the  Bur- 
mese and  the  first  <  ontacts  with  Europeans     For 
nearly  a  century  after  1611,   Portuguese  traders 
and  missionaries  dominated  Kiam's  relations  with 
the  West     In  the  early  17th  cent   the  Dutch  and 
Bntish    broke   Portugal's   monopoly      Later   the 
French  (aided  bv  the  Greek  adventurer  Constantme 
Phaulkon,  who  had  risen  to  power  at  the  Siamese 
court)  laum  hed  a  bid  for  dominance  in  Siam  that 
called   forth   an   antiforeign   coup  d'etat    (1688) 
Phaulkon  was  killed,  and  Siam  was  closed  to  most 
foreigners  for  over  a  century     The  Burmese  de- 
stroyed Ayuthia  (1767),  the  Siamese  rallied  and 
restored  their  state,  but  the  capital  was  shifted  to 
Bangkok     In   1782  the  Chakkn  dynasty,  there- 
after the  ruling  house,  came  to  the  throne    In  the 
19th  cent ,  the  authority  of  Bangkok  was  at  last 
established  over  N  Siam,  but  the  independence  of 
the  kingdom  was  threatened  when  Great  Britain 
extended  her  sway  to  Malaya  and  Burma,  while 
France  carved  out  an  empire  in  Indo-Chma     By 
opening  their  ports  to  European  trade,  by  bringing 
m  Western  advisers,  by  strengthening  the  central 
administration  as  against  the  hereditary  provinc  ml 
chieftains,    and    bv    playing   off   British    against 
French  interests,  the  Siamese  managed  to  stay 
free    Even  so,  the  establishment  of  Siam's  bound- 
aries meant  the  surrender  of  its  claims  to  Laos 
(1893)  and  parts  of  Cambodia  (1907)  and  of  its 
suzerainty    over    Kedah,    Perils,    Kelantan,    and 
Trengganu  (1409)      The  modernization  of  Siam 
took  place  under  an  absolute  monarchy  and  was 
( hiefly  the  work  of  Mongkut  (reigned  1861-68)  and 
CHULALOHOKOBN  (reigned  1868-1910)     In  1932  a 
coup  d'etat  forced  PRAJADHIPOK  (reigned  1926-35) 
to  grant  a  constitution,  hut  the  movement  towards 
democratization  was  checked  m  1938  by  the  acces- 
sion to  power  under  Ananda  (reigned  1936—46)  of 
Luang   Pibul   Songgrarn,   leader   of   the   military 
party     Thailand  took  advantage  (1940)   of  the 
French  defeat  in  the  Second  World  War  to  renew 
its  ( laima  m  Cambodia  and  Laos    Japanese  "medi- 
ation" resulted  (1941)  m  concessions  to  Thailand. 
Thailand  was  occupied  by  Japanese  troops  m  Dec  , 
1941,  and  in  1942  the  government  of  Luang  Pibul 
declared  war  against  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  In  1943  Japan  "granted"  to  Thailand  terri- 
tory in  N  Malaya  and  in  the  Shan  States    In  1944 
Luang  Pibul  was  replaced.    The  existence  of  an 
anti-Japanese  underground  won  Biam  moderate 
treatment  at  the  end  of  the  war,  though  it  was 
forced  to  return  the  tern  tones  acquired  in  1941 
and  1943  to  French  and  British  control    Inflation, 
corruption   in   government,   and   the   mysterious 
death  of  King  Ananda  (1946)  all  contributed  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  post-war  ministerial  government 
by  a  new  coup  (1947)  under  the  leadership  of  the 
former  dictator,  now  known  as  Phibun  Songgram, 
who  became  premier  again  m  1948.  After  1946  the 
limited  royal  power  was  exercised  by  a  regency  for 
King  Phuimphon,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
while  at  school  in  Switzerland;  in  March,  1950, 
Fhumiphon  returned  to  Thailand  to  prepare  for  his 
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coronation.  See  W.  A.  Graham,  Siam  <2d  ed., 
1924);  Virginia  Thompson,  Thailand  (1941), 
Ralph  Lin  ton,  ed  ,  Most  of  the  World  (1949) 
Thais  (that*),  4th  cent.  B  C  ,  Athenian  courtesan 
At  best  aemihistoric,  she  is  said  in  romantic  story 
to  have  been  the  mistress  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  later  the  mistress  of  the  king  of  Egypt  Legend 
also  says  that  she  persuaded  Alexander  to  burn 
Persepohs,  this  story  is  patently  false 
Thais,  fl  4th  cent  A  D  ,  legendary  Alexandrian 
courtesan  She  was  beautiful,  wealthy,  and  licen- 
tious but  was  converted  to  a  life  of  Christian  piety 
and  penitence  by  St  Paphrwtms.  Other  stones 
make  Bessarion  her  opponent  The  story  probably 
has  no  basis  in  fact  It  supplied  a  framework  for  a 
novel  by  Anatole  France,  about  which  Massenet 
composed  his  opera  Thai* 

Thales  (tha'lez),  c  636-c  546  B  C  ,  Greek  Milesian 
philosopher,  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece 
He  was  said  to  have  predicted  the  CM  hpse  of  May 
28,  686  B  C  Thales,  generally  cow  edod  to  be  the 
first  Greek  philosopher,  substituted  scientific  for 
mythologic  al  interpretations  in.  his  study  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  physical  world  He  believed  that  water 
was  the  origin  of  all  things — the  basic  stuff  of  all 
matter  out  of  which  even  thing  arose  and  into 
which  everything  resolved  itself  This  assumption 
implied  the  unified  chara<  ter  of  all  things, c arrymg 
with  it  the  idea  that  nature  could  be  understood  on 
rational  grounds  without  reference  to  the  supernat- 
ural Thales  was  renowned  in  hs  day  as  an  as- 
tronomer, a  statesman,  and  a  mathematu  tan. 
Thalia  (thull'u),  name  of  one  of  the  MUSES,  also 

name  of  one  of  the  GRACBS 

thallium  (tha'ie'um),  rare  metallic  element,  soft  and 
malleable  (symbol —Tl,  for  physical  constants,  see 
ELEMENT,  table)  It  tarnishes  m  air,  forming  an 
oxide,  and  it  combines  with  various  elements  to 
form  salts  All  of  these  are  poisonous  Some  were 
formerly  employed  in  depilatories,  but  their  use  is 
now  prohibited  The  element  is  present  in  pyrites 
and  is  found  in  the  ores  of  a  few  metals  It  is  ob- 
tained from  flue  dust  produced  by  certain  ores 
The  metal  is  used  in  allots,  as  with  lead  Small 
quantities  are  used  in  making  optic  al  glass  and 
some  other  products  Discovered  spec  troscopically 
in  1801  by  Sir  William  Crookes,  thallium  was  iso- 
lated independently  by  Crookes  and  by  C  A. 
Lamv  in  1862 

Thamah  (tha'mu),  variant  of  TAMAH 
Thamar  (th&'mar),  variant  of  TIMAR  1 
Thame  (tarn),  river  rising  in  Buckinghamshire,  Eng- 
land, just  N  of  Aylesbury  and  flowing  40  mi.  SW 
across  Oxfordshire  to  the  Thames  near  Dorchester 
Thames  (tc*mz),  river  of  S  Ontario,  rising  NNW  of 
Woodstock  and  flowing  163  mi  SW  past  London 
and  Chatham  to  Lake  St  Clair  WSW  of  Chatham 
It  is  navigable  to  Chatham,  near  whir  h  was  fought 
(1813)  the  battle  of  the  Thames  (see  THAMES,  BAT- 
TUS  OP  THE)  m  the  War  of  1812 
Thames  (term?),  anc  Tam&tut,  pnmipal  river  of 
England  It  rises  in  GlouceHtershire  on  the  east 
slope  of  the  Cotswold  Hills  in  foui  headstreams 
the  Thames  or  IMS,  rising  near  Cirem ester,  the 
Churn,  rising  SSE  of  Cheltenham,  the  Coin,  rising 
ESE  of  Cheltenham,  and  the  Leach,  rising  ENE  of 
Cirem-ester  The  stream  bounds  part  of  Glouces- 
tershne,  Oxfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Mid- 
dlesex, Essex,  Wiltshire,  Berkshire,  Surrey,  and 
Kent  and  flows  through  London  co  In  its  upper 
course — about  and  above  Oxford — it  is  often  called 
Isis  The  tributaries  include  the  Kennet,  Loddon, 
Wey,  Mole.  Darent,  Medway,  Wmdrush,  Cherwell, 
Thame,  Lea,  and  Rodmg  It  is  joined  by  canals 

Sncludmg  the  Oxford,  Thames  and  Severn,  and 
rand  Junction)  with  a  wide  area  and  is  navigable 
by  barges  to  Leohlade,  Gloucestershire,  below 
which  there  are  a  number  of  locks,  it  is  tidal  to 
Teddington  The  part  of  the  stream  near  London 
Bridge  is  known  as  the  Pool  The  port  of  London 
stretches  from  London  Bridge  to  Blackwall  The 
Thames  Conservancy  Board  was  established  in 
1857,  the  docks  and  tidal  part  of  the  river  have 
been  administered  by  the  Port  of  London  Author- 
ity since  1909  Part  of  the  river  is  of  great  beauty, 
is  much  used  for  boating,  and  is  still  popular  for 
fishing  The  total  length,  Thames  Head  to  the 
Nore,  is  210  mi  ,  the  width  at  London  Bndge  is 
about  900  ft,,  at  Gravesend  2,700  ft  The  upper 
valley  of  the  Thames  is  a  broad,  flat  basin  of  al- 
luvial clay  soil,  through  which  the  river  winds  and 
turns  in  constantly  different  directions.  At  Goring 
Gap  the  valley  narrows,  dividing  the  Chiltern  Hills 
from  the  Berkshire  Downs.  The  lower  valley  forms 
a  second  broad  basin.  The  land  around  the  river 
was  formerly  marshy  fen,  and  the  ancient  roads 
were  far  from  the  river  banks.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  valley  was  very  prosperous,  with  many  famous 
religious  houses  and  several  large  towns,  including 
Oxford,  Reading,  and  Windsor.  The  absence  of 
coal  has  militated  against  the  growth  of  industrial 
towns,  and,  up  to  London,  the  valley  is  predomi- 
nantly agricultural,  with  scattered  villages.  Among 
many  interesting  archaeological  discoveries  made 
in  the  valley  are  fossils  of  sea  shells  and  a  human 
skull  of  the  Paleolithic  period.  In  London  the  river 
is  crossed  by  16  bridges,  including  LONDON  BRIDGE, 
Westminster  Bridge  (built  1730-50;  rebuilt  1862), 


Waterloo  Bridge  (built  1811-17;  rebuilt  1935-44), 
and  Tower  Bridge  (built  1804)  See  F.  V.  Morley. 
River  Thame.t  (1926),  H  M  Tomhnaon,  Below 
London  J3ruto«'(1934),  E  Aroot  Robertson,  Thames 
Portrait  (1937),  Robert  Globing*,  Sweet  Thames 
Run  Softly  (1940) 

Thamea  (thainc,  tCma),  river,  c  16  mi  long,  formed 
in  E  Connecticut  by  the  confluence  of  the  Yantic 
and  Shetuc  kot  at  Norwich  and  flowing  to  Long  Is- 
land Sound  at  New  London,  Primarily  a  tidal  es- 
tuary, it  makes  New  London  harbor  and  since  1878 
has  been  the  scene  of  Yale-Harvard  rowing  contests 
Thames,  battle  of  the,  engagement  fought  on  the 
Thames  river  near  Chatham,  Ont  (Oct  6,  1813), 
in  the  War  of  1812  Gen.  William  H  HARRISON 
led  an  American  force  of  about  3,000  against  a 
British  army  of  about  800  regulars  commanded  by 
Gen  Henry  A  Proctor,  reinforced  by  1,200  Indians 
under  TEC  UMSKH  After  driving  the  British  from 
Detroit,  Harrison  followed  their  retreating  army 
into  Ontario  and  up  the  Thames  river  until  Gen- 
eral Proctor  was  forced  to  give  battle  A  cavalry 
charge,  led  by  Col  Richard  M.  Johnson,  broke  the 
British  ranks,  and  the  Indians  offered  the  only  real 
resistance  Tecumaeh  was  slain  in  battle,  thus 
completely  destroying  the  Indian  confederacy  he 
had  raised  against  the  United  States  B\  the  battle 
of  the  Thames,  U  S  contiol  in  the  Northwebt  was 
restored 

Thanet,  Octave'  see  FHI.NCH,  ALICE 
Thanet,  Isle  of  (ttiu'nlt),  island  forming  the  north- 
east portion  of  Kent,  England,  bounded  by  the  sea 
and  branches  of  the  Stour  river  It  terminates  m 
North  Foreland,  which  has  a  lighthouse  The  isle 
was  oc  cupied  b>  the  Romans,  who  had  a  fort  guard- 
ing the  Wantsutnc,  the  channel  of  which  has  long 
since  dned  up  The  surface  is  generally  low,  but 
cliffs  form  pait  of  the  shores  Most  of  the  towns, 
which  include  Rumsgato,  Margate,  and  Broad- 
stairs,  are  seaside  resorts 

Thanksgiving  Day,  national  holiday  in  the  United 
States  commemorating  the  harvest  reaped  by  the 
Plymouth  Colony  m  1621,  after  a  winter  of  groat 
starvation  and  piivation  In  that  year  Gov  Wil- 
liam Bradford  proclaimed  a  day  of  thanksgiving, 
and  the  feast  was  shared  by  all  the  colonists  anri 
the  neighboring  Indians  Although  similar  ob- 
sorvanc  es  were  held  localh  ,  they  were  sporadic  and 
at  no  sot  time  The  first  national  Thanksgiving 
Day,  pnuhiimed  by  Washington,  was  not  until 
Nov  2b,  1780  Lincoln,  urged  by  Mrs  Sarah  } 
Hale,  revived  the  custom  in  1863,  appointing  as  the 
date  the  last  Thursday  of  November,  thus  Htabihz- 
mg  the  month  Until  1'ranklm  D  Roosevelt,  who 
in  19J9.  1940,  and  1941  proclaimed  Thanksgiving 
the  third  Thursday  in  November,  sue<  ending  pres- 
idents have  set  apart  the  same  day  Because  of 
eontradu  tion  between  Hoosevelt'a  proclamation 
and  some  of  those  of  state  governors.,  Congress 
passed  a  joint  resolution  in  1941  decreeing  that 
Thanksgiving  should  fall  on  the  fourth  Thursday 
of  Novembei  The  day  is  observed  bv  church 
services  and  family  reunions,  the  customarj  turkey 
is  a  reminder  of  the  four  wild  turke>  s  served  at  the 
Pilgrims'  nrst  thanksgiving  feast  See  Ralph  Lin- 
ton  and  Adehn  Lin  ton,  We  Gather  Together  (1949) 
Thapsacus  (th&p'sukus),  ancient  city,  N  central 
Syria,  on  the  Euphrates  It  was  at  a  ford,  whu  h 
was  the  chief  river  c  roeuung  for  many  hundred*  of 
miles  and  was  used  l>>  various  conquerors,  includ- 
ing Alexander  the  Great  It  is  the  Tiphsah  of  1 
Kings  4  24 

Thapsus  (thap'sus),  ancient  town,  on  the  coast  of 
Tunisia,  c  100  mi  SSE  of  Carthage  In  46  B  C  , 
Julius  Caesar  was  besieguig  the  town,  the  last 
stronghold  of  Pompey's  party,  when  Me  tell  us  Pius 
SCIPIO  and  the  Numidians  offered  battle  and  were 
defeated,  with  a  tremendous  loss  of  men.  This 
ended  opposition  to  Caesar  m  Africa 
Thara  (tha'ru),  variant  of  TERAH. 
Tharsmah  (thar'shtsh)  1  Benjaimte.  1  Chron. 
7.10.  a  Variant  of  TABSHIS«  1. 
Thasos  (tha'sos),  island  (170  sq.  mi  ,  pop  13,829), 
off  Macedonia,  in  the  N  Aegean  Sea,  belonging  to 
Greece  Olive  oil,  wine,  timber,  and  lead-zinc;  ores 
are  its  chief  produc  ts,  stock  raising  and  fishing  are 
important  occupations  lu  legend  ita  earliest  col- 
onists were  led  by  Thasus.  son  of  Poseidon.  It  was 
famous  in  ancient  times  for  its  gold  mines,  which 
were  exploited  by  the  Phoenicians.  In  708  B.C  , 
Thasos  was  colonized  by  Parians,  among  them  the 
poet  Archilochus  It  was  subdued  by  the  Persians 
and  later  fell  to  Athens  A  revolt  was  put  down  by 
Ctmon  m  463  B.C.  In  the  14th  and  15th  cent 
Thasos  was  held  by  the  Genoese,  then  by  the 
Venetians 

Thatch,  Edward:  see  BLACKBEARD. 
Thatcher,  town  (pop  1, 106) ,  SE  Ariz  ,  NE  of  Tucson, 
in  an  irrigated  farming  area  m  the  Gila  valley, 
founded  1881  by  Mormons.  It  has  a  junior  college 
Thaulow,  Fritz  (tou'lo),  1847-1906,  Norwegian  land- 
scape painter,  studied  in  Paris  and  was  influenced 
by  impressionism.  Ho  painted  canals,  riverbauks, 
and  snow  scenes  in  a  style  at  once  bold  and  true  to 
nature.  Hw  Winter  tn  Normand*  (Luxembourg 
Mus ,  Paris)  is  characteristic.  Thaulow  is  repre- 
sented in  various  Swedish  galleries  and  in  the 
Walters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimore. 
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Thuter,  C«lit  Laighton,  1835-94,  American  poet, 
b.  Portsmouth,  N  H.  Her  successive  homes  on  the 
Isles  of  Shoals  off  New  Hampshire  gave  the  back- 
giound  for  her  poems  in  Dnft-Weed  (1879)  and 
other  volumes  and  for  the  prose  Among  the  Isles 
of  Shottia  (1873)  See  her  letters  (ed  by  Annie 
Fields  and  Hose  Lamb,  1895). 
Thaxter,  Roland,  1858-1932,  American  botanist,  b 
Newton,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard  (B  A  ,  1882,  Ph  D  , 
1888) ;  son  of  Ceha  Thaxter  He  became  assistant 
professor  (1891),  then  professor  (1901,  professor 
emeritus  from  1919)  of  cryptogamic  botany  at 
Harvard  From  1888  to  1891  he  was  mycologist  at 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
He  wrote  numerous  scientific  papers  and  mono- 
graphs and  after  1907  was  the  American  editor  of 
the  English  Annals  of  Botany 

Thayer,  Abbott  Handerson  (thar),  1849-1921,  Amer- 
ican painter,  b  Boston,  studied  in  Paris  with  Ge- 
lAme  and  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  Known 
first  as  a  painter  of  animals  and  of  landscapes,  he 
became  noted  for  his  idealized  figures  of  women, 
among  these  The  Virgin  (Freer  Gall  of  Art,  Wash- 
ington, DC),  Cantos  (Mus  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston) , 
and  Young  Woman  (Metropolitan  MUM  )  Ho  also 
did  some  excellent  work  m  portraiture — The  Art- 
ist's Son  and  The  Artist's  Daughter  (fcreer  (tall) 
and  a  portiait  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  (Wellesley 
College)  His  landscape  Monadnock  is  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  and  a  fine  still  life,  Roues, 
is  in  the  Woirester  (Mass  )  Art  Museum  With 
hw  BOH  Gerald  Thayer,  he  wrote  Protutive  Colora- 
tion of  the  Animal  Kingdom  (1909),  which  was  used 
in  camouflaging  m  the  Fust  World  War  Thayer 
became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  m  1901 

Thayer,  Eh,  1819-99,  American  abolitionist,  b  Men- 
don,  Mass  .  grad  Brown,  1845  He  was  a  Free- 
Soiler  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  (1853-54), 
oigamzed  the  New  England  EMIGR\NT  AID  COM- 
PANY for  sending  antislaverv  settlers  to  Kansas, 
nnd  was  a  Republican  memboi  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (1857-01)  He  wrote  A  History 
of  the  Kansas  Crusade  (1889) 

Thayer,  Joseph  Henry,  1828-1901,  American  clergy- 
man and  Now  Testament  lexic  ographer,  b  Boston, 
giad  Harvnid,  1850,  and  Andover  Theological 
Horn  man  ,  IS57  He  was  prolessor  of  sacred  litera- 
ture (1 8(54-82)  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
nnd  from  1884  was  professor  of  New  Testament 
<nticism  and  interpretation  at  Harvard  Divinity 
School  He  translated  German  grammars  of  the 
Creek  New  Testament —that  of  Winer  in  1869  and 
that  of  Buttmnnn  in  1873  In  1887  appeared  the 
siholaily  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (a  revised  and  enlarged  translation  by  Thayer 
of  Grimm's  edition  of  Wilke's  Clans  Novt  Testa- 
mmti) 

Thayer,  Sylvanus,  1785-1872,  American  soldier  and 
educator,  b  Bramtree,  Mass  ,  grad  Dartmouth, 
1807,  and  West  Point.  1808  During  the  War  of 
1812  he  served  as  an  engineer,  and  afterwards  he 
was  sent  to  Europe  to  study  military  schools  and 
fortifications  From  1817  to  1833  he  served  as 
superintendent  at  West  Point,  which  he  so  thor- 
oughly reorganized,  placing  it  on  a  sound  basis, 
that  he  is  known  as  the  "father  of  the  Military 
At  ademy  "  He  endowed  an  academy  at  Bramtree 
and  established  and  endowed  (1867)  the  Thaver 
Sc  hool  of  Civil  Engineering  at  Dartmouth 
Thayer,  William  Sydney,  1864-1932,  American 
physician,  b  Milton,  Mass.,  M  D  Harvard,  1889 
Affiliated  with  Johns  Hopkins  from  1891,  he  was 
associate  and  later  successor  of  Osier  A  noted 
diagnostician  and  an  authority  on  internal  modi- 
cine,  ho  made  special  studies  of  malaria,  typhoid 
fever,  and  endocarditis  His  works  include  books 
on  medicine  and  a  biography  of  Osier  See  biog- 
raphy by  E  G  Reid  (1936) 

Thayer,  city  (pop.  1,692),  S  Mo  ,  at  the  Ark  line, 
in  a  timber  and  farm  area,  settled  1882,  me  1890. 
theater,  term  which  includes  almost  everything  con- 
nected with  dramatic  art,  e  g  ,  the  drama  itself,  the 
building  ui  which  it  is  performed,  the  acting,  and 
the  sconerv  Although  it  takes  various  forms,  the 
theater,  as  some  form  of  dramatic  expression,  can 
be  found  in  every  historical  period  and  in  every 
part  of  the  world  In  nearly  all  cultures  drama  can 
be  traced  to  ceremonies  connected  with  religious 
rites.  There  is  a  record  of  an  Egyptian  passion 
play,  written  before  2000  B  C  ,  which  IH  based  on 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  god  Osiris  Greek 
drama,  to  which  all  Western  drama  owes  its  char- 
acter, originated  in  the  ceremonial  worship  of  the 
god  Dionysus,  in  whose  honor  at  certain  times  of 
the  year  the  people  put  on  masks  and  danced  and 
sang  Thespis  is  said  to  have  stepped  out  from  the 
group  c  534  B  C  and  recited  certain  passages 
alone  When  Aeschylus  added  a  second  actor,  the 
theater  aa  we  know  it  was  born  The  Greek  thea- 
ter, which  reached  its  height  in  5th-century  Athena, 
made  use  of  traditional  stories,  a  chorus  which 
commented  on  the  action,  and  higlily  conventional- 
ized acting.  The  theater  was  open  air.  and  the  per- 
formance took  place  in  the  bottom  of  a  natural 
bowl  (the  orchestra  or  dancing  place),  with  the 
seats  in  horizontal  rows  on  the  Bides  of  the  hills,  as 
in  a  modem  stadium  The  annual  dramatic  festi- 
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val,  m  which  dramatists  competed  for  the  prize, 
was  an  important  part  of  the  religious  and  com- 
munal life  of  ancient  Greeks    After  Aeschylus  the 
great  writers  of  tragedies  were  8opho<  les  and  Eu- 
npides;  the  best-known  writer  of  comedies  was 
Aristophanes     Although  the  cultural  traditions 
were  similar,  the  theater  in  Rome  never  achieved 
the  same  importance  that  it  did  m  Greece    Neither 
the  tragedies  of  Seneca  nor  the  comedies  of  Plautus 
and  Terence  wero  on  the  same  level  as  Greek  drama 
at  its  best    Under  the  Roman  Empire  the  theater 
degenerated  and  later,  in  the  f ac  e  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Christian  Church,  virtually  disappeared. 
Meanwhile  in  the  Orient  the  theater,  as  in  early 
Greece,  was  evolving  from  religious  ritual  into  a 
secular  drama     The  classic  period  of  the  Hindu 
theater  was  approximately  from  A  D    300  to  800 
Limited  to  the  higher  castes,  Hindu  drum  a  was 
presented  at  roval  courts  without  any  stage  or 
scenerv     It  was  governed  bv  very  complicated 
rules,  and  Hindu  traditions  did  not  allow  violence, 
sharp  c  onflu  ts,  or  strong  emotions  to  be  presented 
The  most  famous  Hindu  plays  are  Sakunlala  by 
Kahdasa  and  The  Little  Clay  Cart,  both  of  which 
have  been  frequently  translated  into  English     In 
Burma,  Cambodia,  and  Java  the  theater  has  al- 
ways remained  ( loselv  attached  to  religion,  and  the 
drama  HI  thane  countries  is  dependent  mainly  on 
ismgmg,  dam  ing,  and  pantomime     In  Java  the 
shadow  play,  first  with  puppets  and  later  with  hu- 
man actors,  was  highly  developed  and  has  survived 
into  modern  times     In  China  symbolic  dunces  go 
back  to  earliest  history,  but  the  theater  as  it  sur- 
vives today  was  founded,  according  to  tradition, 
by  Emperor  Ming  Huang  A  D  c  700    Unlike  that 
of  India,  the  Chinese  theater  is  popular  rather  than 
aristocratic  and  literary    Tho  story  is  stereotyped 
and   unimportant      The  drama  depends   on   the 
music,  the  costumes,  and  the  highly  conventional- 
ized gestures  of  the  actors     Every  movement  and 
pose  of  the  actors  represents  a  definite  emotion    In 
modern  times  the  Chinese  actor  Mei  Lan-fung  has 
been  acclaimed  throughout  the  world     In  Japan 
there  are  two  t\  pcs  of  theater,  the  no  play  (sec 
JAPANESE  DRAMA)   and  the  kabtiki,  the  popular 
drama     In  medieval  Europe,  Greek  and  Roman 
dramas  were  almost  forgotten,  and  another  form  of 
theater  evolved  out  of  the  rituals  of  the  Church 
In  the  10th  cent   HROSWITHA,  a  Benedictine  nun, 
wrote  six  comedies  somewhat  m  the  style  of  Ter- 
ence but  on  religious  themes     By  the  13th  cent 
the  MIRACLE  Pi  w  was  popular  throughout  Western 
Europe    The  plays  gradually  became  more  secular, 
and  farcical  situations  were  introduced,  as  in  the 
Second  Shepherds'  Play     The  first  wholly  secular 
play  in  English  was  Ralph  Roister  Domter  (pub 
1566)  by  Nicholas  Udall     In  the  Renaissance  the 
Roman  plays  of  Seneca  and  Plautus  wore  revived, 
espociallj  in  Italy     Also  in  Italy,  sometime  m  the 
16th  cent  ,  the  POMMEDIA  OKI  i '  AHTF,  a  thoroughly 
professional  theater,  arose     This  type  of  comedy 
had  no  fixed  sc  ript,  but  depended  on  stoc  k  situa- 
tions, stock  characters,  and  improvised  dialogue 
It  had  an  important  influence  on  Slmkspere  and 
Mohc>re    The  PUPPET  plavs,  wine  h  go  bac  k  to  an- 
cient times,  were  also  popular  in  Western  Europe 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and   reached  their 
best-known  form  in  Italy  m  the  16th  and  1 7th  cent 
The  Italian  Punchinello  became  Punch  in  English, 
and  Punch-and-Judv  charac  ters  have  continued  to 
our  own  time    In  17th-century  Italy  modern  OPEHV 
was  born    In  Spam  the  great  dramas  of  this  period 
were  written  by  Lope  de  Vega  Carpio  and  Pedro 
Calder6n  de  la  nan  a    In  England  in  the  late  16th 
and  early  17th  cent  the  great  Elizabethan  drama- 
tists weie  rising  to  fame  Shalcsi>ere,  Marlowe,  Ben 
Jonson,  John  Webster,  Thomas  Dekker,  Massm- 
gor,  Thomas  Middleton,  and  John  Ford     In  Lon- 
don,  theater  buildings  sprang  up  —the  Theatre 
(1576),  probably  the  first  playhouse  with  which 
Shakspere  was  connected ,  the  famous  Globe  (1599) , 
the    Rose    (1587),    and    the    Swan    (1504)— and 
throughout  England  comedies  and  tragedies,  plays 
m  prose  and  verse,  as  well  as  masques,  were  ex- 
tremely popular     Chief  among  the  actors  of  the 
period  were  Richard  Burbago  and  Philip  Henslowe 
In  theater  architecture  and  settings  the  great  name 
was  Imgo  Jones     During  the  Puritan  ascendancy 
(1642-60)  theaters  were  officially  closed     William 
D'Avonant,    however,    presented    his   opera    The 
Siege  of  Rhodes  before  a  small  audience  at  Rutland 
House  m  1666     This  performance  saw  the  intro- 
duction of  women  to  the  English  stage  m  the  person 
of  Mrs    Colman      In  fihakspere's  time  women's 
parts  had  been  taken  by  bojs     The  Restoration 
period  was  a  time  of  groat  theatrical  activity 
There  were  two  licensed  theaters,  D'Avenunt's  and 
Thomas  Kilhgrew'a.   Among  the  famous  actors  of 
the  time  were  Thomas  Betterton  and  his  wife 
(Mary  Saunderson),  Mrs    Braeegirdle,  and  Nell 
Gwyn.     Dryden,   Wycherlev,   Congreve,   Otway, 
Farquhar,  Etherege,  Vanbnigh,  and  Aphra  Behn 
were  leading  Restoration  dramatists     The  17th 
cent  was  the  most  important  period  of  the  French 
theater.  Until  1629  the  only  theater  in  Paris  was 
the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  but  m  that  year  a  nval 
theater,  the  Theatre  du  Marais,  was  opened;  its 
chief  dramatist  was  Pierre  Cornedle,  whose  Cid, 
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first  played  in  1637,  was  the  first  great  Frem  h 
tragedy  Moliere,  both  writer  and  actor  of  come- 
dies, played  first  in  the  provinces,  in  1668  he  was 
summoned  to  Paris  to  play  l>efore  the  king.  Th<> 
third  great  French  dramatist,  Jean  liacrne,  made 
his  debut  m  1664.  The  interest  of  Louis  XIV  in  the 
theater  led  to  the  founding  of  the  state  theater,  the 
Comedio  Franoawe.  in  1680,  its  influence  was 
toward  a  strict  classicism  The  chief  figure  of  the 
trench  theater  in  the  18th  cent  was  Voltaire,  who 
strove  to  make  acting  an  honored  profession  Tho 
greatest  actor  of  the  penod  was  Talma  Among 
the  actresses  were  Adnenne  Lecouvreur  and  Mur- 
guente  Montansier  Italy  produced  two  drama- 
tists in  this  century,  Goldom  and  Gozzi  In  Eng- 
land it  was  a  pen  ice!  of  great  actors — Colley  Cibbei , 
David  Garuck,  Peg  Woffington,  and  the  Ken  i  hips 
(including  Mrs  Siddona)  John  Gay's  Beggar's 
Opera  (the  first  English  comic  opera)  opened  in 
1728  After  1737  only  two  theaters  were  licensed, 
Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  The  latter  was 
the  scene  of  two  great  comedies,  Oliver  Gold- 
smith's She  Stoops  to  Conqutr  (1773)  and  Richard 
Sheridan's  Rivals  (1775)  The  German  theater  was 
of  comparatively  late  development  Before  the 
/18th  cent  the  oulv  important  name  in  German 
drama  was  that  of  the  Nuremberg  meistersmgei 
Hans  Sachs,  who  m  the  16th'cent  produced  over 
200  plavs  When  Johann  Chrutoph  Gottsched  un- 
dertook to  reform  the  German  stage  in  the  earh 
18th  cent  ,  there  were  no  great  native  dramas,  and 
all  theatrical  performances  were  dominated  by  the 
buffoonery  of  the  HANHWCRST  For  some  time 
Gottsched  and  the  talented  actress  and  producer 
Karolme  Neither  woi  ked  together,  but  in  1739  tho\ 
quarreled  and  Gottsc  bed  established  his  own  <  om- 
pany  in  Leipzig  Until  c  1775  most  of  the  plays 
presented  in  Germany  were  translations  from  tin; 
French  At  that  time  Shaksperian  drama  began  to 
be  popular,  and  with  the  plays  of  Leasing,  Goethe, 
and  Sc  hiller  a  great  native  drama  was  born  Wei- 
mar became  the  literary  and  theatrical  center.  The 
romantic  movement  in  the  early  19th  cent  brought 
many  changes  into  the  European  theater  In 
France,  Hugo,  Dumas  his,  and  others  wrote  plays 
which  violated  the  classic  rules,  and  in  England 
almost  all  the  famous  poets,  including  Shelley  and 
Byron,  attempted  to  restore  poetic  drama  to  the 
English  theater  But  the  19th-century  theater  as  a 
whole  belonged  to  the  ac  tors  rather  than  the  play- 
wrights The  number  of  theaters  increased  tre- 
mendously, especially  in  London,  Parw,  and  Ber- 
lin The  most  popular  plavs,  however,  were  re- 
vivals The  aiidieni  es  went  to  see  great  actors, 
such  as  Edmund  Kean,  the  Kemblos,  Macreacij , 
and  Mme  Vestris,  and  later  Ellen  Terry,  Beerbohm 
Tree  and  Henry  Irving,  rather  than  to  see  a  new, 
significant  play  On  the  Continent  great  actors 
such  as  Salvint,  Coquelm,  Rachel,  and  later  Sarah 
Bernhardt  and  Eleonora  Duse  dominated  the  stage 
Toward  the  close  of  tho  century,  however,  impor- 
tant new  plays  appeared  Under  the  influence  of 
Henrik  Ibsen,  a  realistic  drama  which  dealt  with 
social  problems  and  was  often  close  to  the  speech 
of  ordinary  prople  spread  throughout  Europe  Its 
influence  can  be  seen  m  the  plavs  of  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw  and,  in  a  very  different  manner,  in  tin' 
plays  of  Tolstoy,  Anton  Chekhov,  Johan  Strmd- 
berg,  Arthur  Sc  hmtzler,  and  Gorhart  Hauptmann 
The  tendency  away  from  conventionality  to  real- 
ism can  also  be  seen  in  the  more  realistic  suener\ 
and  the  more  natural  acting  Technological  ad- 
vances made  possible  the  illusion  of  greater  reality 
on  tho  stage  Improvement  in  lighting,  for  exam- 
ple, enabled  the  ac  tens  to  make  use  of  facial  expres- 
sions rather  than  having  to  depend  on  sweeping 
gest  ures  I  n  t  he  U  n  i  ted  States  the  theater  had  bee«  > 
popular  from  colonial  davs  But  there  were  few 
Amenc  an  plav  w  rights  of  any  note  in  the  19th  cent  . 
and  the  theater  depended  on  revivals  and  on  great 
actors,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  Edwin  Booth 
Other  famous  actors  included  the  much-loved 
Joseph  Jefferson,  Edwin  Forrest,  Modjeska,  Ada 
llehan,  and,  in  the  20th  cent ,  the  Barrymoirea, 
Maude  Adams,  Richard  Mansfield,  and  Mrs 
Fiske  Augustm  Daly  and  Steele  MacKaye  were 
important  producers,  and  Bronson  Howard  and 
Clyde  Fitch  were  realistic  playwrights.  In  theater 
building  itself,  the  19th  cent  saw  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  forestage  or  apron  which  had  extended 
into  the  orchestra,  tho  removal  from  the  stage  of 
boxes  for  spectator*,  and  the  lengthening  of  the 
auditorium  from  a  semic  ircular  to  its  present  ovoid 
form  Many  experiments  in  theater  design  were 
undertaken  in  the  early  20th  cent ,  especially  m 
Germany  Among  notable  stage  designers  of  the 
modern  theutei  are  Max  Reuihardt,  Max  Littman, 
and  the  Amenc  ans  Robert  Jones,  Lee  Snnonson, 
and  Norman  Bel  Goddes.  The  chief  innovation  m 
Western  drama  m  the  early  20th  cent  was  the 
growth  of  the  Little  Theater  movement  Dissatis- 
fied with  tho  established  commercial  theater, 
Andr6  Antoine  m  the  late  19th  cent  established  a 
Theatre  Libre  in  Pans  The  idea  of  a  theater  free 
from  tradition  and  the  demands  of  immediate  com- 
mercial success  spread  throughout  Europe.  The 
most  famous  were  the  Moscow  ART  THEATRE  and 
the  ABBEY  THEATRE  m  Dublin,  which  produced 
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lays  by  W  B  Yeats  and  J.  M.  Syngc  In  the 
nited  States  throe  important  Little  Theaters 
were  formed  in  1915'  the  Provmoetown  Players, 
whu  h  produced  the  early  plavs  of  Kugene  O'Neill; 
the  Neighborhood  Playhouse,  and  the  Washington 
Svuare  Players,  which  later  developed  into  the 
Theatre  Guild  These  new  groups,  stimulated  by 
George  Pierre  Baker's  47  Workshop  at  Harvard, 
influenced  the  establishment  of  Little  Theaters 
throughout  the  country  Among  the  moat  notable 
are  those  m  Pasadena,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and 
Dallas  In  recent  years  important  theater  groups 
ha\  e  been  organized  by  many  colleges  In  1935-39 
the  IT  S  government  sponsored  the  Federal  Thea- 
tre Project,  whuh  brought  the  theater  into  many 
communities  where  it  had  been  almost  forgotten 
since  the  advent  of  MOVINO  PIC  TV  H*  s  The  projec  t 
also  provided  jobs  in  the  theater  for  thousands  of 
actors,  writers,  designers,  and  directors  In  recent 

ntrs  man\  new  experiments  have  taken  plate  m 
h  the  American  and  European  theater,  and  the 
vears  since  1920  have  witnessed  expressionist  plays 
by  1  rust  Toller  (in  Germnn\),  Luigi  Pirandello 
(Italy),  and  Eugene  O'Neill  and  poetic  drama  by 
T  S  Eliot  and  Maxwell  Anderson,  as  well  as  prose 
dramas  bv  Jean  Giraudoux,  Jean  Coclenu,  and 
\ndre  Gide  in  France  and  Sidney  Howard,  8  N 
Behrman,  Philip  Barrv,  Clifford  Odets,  William 
Sarovan,  Lillian  Hellman,  Tennessee  Williams,  and 
Arthur  Miller  in  the  United  States  Popular  musi- 
cal comedies  have  been  written  h\  Ri<  hire!  Kodgers 
and  Oscar  Harnmerstein  2d  and  others,  and  music 
dramas  bv  Gian-Carlo  Menotti  In  these  musical 
plays,  darning  (especially  ballet)  has  become 
prominent  once  again  As  a  whole,  however,  the 
theater  today,  as  distmc  t  from  the  early  forms  in 
Greece,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  original 
pla\  and  naturalness  and  simplicity  in  acting, 
sc  ener\  ,  and  costume  See  c  OMED\  ,  DANCK, 

MASQUE,     MOVING     PICTURES,     PXNTOMIMF  ,     HTAC.K 

i»8inN,  TnAOKDY,  articles  on  individual  actors  and 
dramatists  See  Glenn  Hughes,  History  of  the 
Theatre  (1928),  Sheldon  Cheney,  The  Theatre 
(1929),  Oscar  Cargill,  Drama  and  Ritual  (1930), 
Allardyce  Nicoll,  The  Development  of  the  Theatre 
(new  ed  ,  1937),  Margarete  Biehei,  The  History  of 
the  Greek,  and  Roman  Theater  (1939),  Edmund 
1  uller,  A  Pageant  of  the  Theater  (1941),  Thomas 
Parrott  and  H  II  Ball,  A  Khoit  Vuw  of  Ehza- 
liethan  Dtama  (1943),  Barrett  Claik  and  George 
I'Yeodlev,  ed  ,  A  History  of  Under  n  Dtama  (1947), 
Barrett  Clark,  ed  ,  European  Thtoriftt  of  the  Drama 
(rev  ed  ,  1947),  E  M  Gagey,  Keiolutwmn  Amer- 
ican Drama  (1947) 

Thi&tre  Frtncais  see  COM&OIE  FK\  NC;USR 
Theatre  Guild,  organization  formed  in  1919  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Washington  Square  Pla>  ers,  New  York 
cit\,  and  financed  at  first  b\  Otto  H  Kahn,  later 
largely  by  subscription  It  had  as  its  directors 
Philip  Moeller,  Lawrence  Langner,  Kollo  Peters, 
Maunco  Wertheim,  Lee  Simonson,  Theresa  Ilel- 
burn,  and  Helen  Westlev  Tho  group  rented  the 
Gut  tick  Theater  and  opened  with  Bena\  elite's 
Howl*  of  Interest  In  1925  the  Guild  opened  the 
theater  which  it  had  built  on  52d  St  Its  success 
was  continuous,  arid  in  1927  it  began  to  piesent 
plavs  outside  New  Yoik  city  and  m  several  New 
York  theaters  Among  the  Guild's  productions 
have  been  John  Ferguson,  R  U  K  ,  Marco  Millions, 
Htranoi  Inttrlude,  Heartbreak  House,  Saint  Joan, 
The  Adding  Machine,  Goat  Sony,  Porgy,  Mourning 
Hefomes  KLfitra,  The  Time  of  Your  Life,  Oklahoma' 
and  The  Iceman  Cometh  The  Guild  dramatists  in- 
clude Shaw,  Eugene  O'Neill,  Moliiar,  Sidney  How- 
aid,  S  N  Behrman,  Elmoi  Hue.  1-ranz  Werfel, 
Maxwell  \ndernon,  and  William  Saroyan  Among 
those  who  have  appeared  in  Guild  plays  are  Pauline 
Lord,  AJice  Brady,  Ina  (Jane,  Joseph  Sduklkraut, 
Alfred  Lunt,  Lynne  Fontanne  Helen  Haves, 
Philip  Menvale,  Otto  Kiuger,  and  Geotge  M 
(  'ohan  See  W  P  Eaton,  The  Theatre  Guild  the 
First  Ten  Years  (1929),  Harold  Clurman,  Fervent 
}  cars  (1945)  ;  E  M  Gagey,  Reiolutwn  in  American 
Drama  (1947). 

Thebes  (th^hz),  city  of  anc  lent  Lgy  pt  Luxoit  and 
KAKNAK  now  occupy  parts  of  its  site,  which  is 
famous  for  its  magnificent  ruins  of  temples,  stat- 
ues, obelisks,  and  tombs,  including  that  of  TUT- 
ANKH-AMJN.  The  city  developed  at  a  very  early 
date  from  a  number  of  small  villages,  particularly 
one  around  modern  Luxor  (then  called  Epet),  but 
remained  relatively  obscure  until  the  nse  of  a 
Theban  family  which  established  the  XI  Dv  nasty 
(c  2100  B  C  )  The  citv  rapidly  became  prominent 
as  the  roval  lesidenco  and  as  a  seat  of  the  worship 
of  the  god  AMON  At  Thebes,  also,  was  the  nee  rop- 
olis  where  the  kings  and  nobles  were  entombed  in 
great  splendor  in  crypts  cut  into  the  cliffs  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Nile  The  c  it>  'a  greatest  period 
was  that  of  the  empire,  during  which  it  served  as  a 
reservoir  for  the  immense  wealth  which  poured  in 
from  the  conquered  countries  The  temples  built 
to  Amon  at  this  time  are  still  among  the  moat  im- 
pressive sights  at  Thebes  As  the  empire  began  to 
decay  and  the  locus  of  power  to  shift  to  the  Nile 
delta,  Thebes  went  into  de<  line  For  a  time  in  the 
llth  tent  B  C.,  it  was  a  separate  political  entity 
under  sac  erdotal  rule.  Thebes  was  sacked  by  the 
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Assyrians  in  661  B.C.,  an  event  referred  to  in  tho 
Bible  (Nah  38-10),  where  the  city  is  called  No 
[cityj.  The  Romans  sacked  it  in  29  B  C  ,  and  by 
20  B  C.  a  Greek  visitor  to  the  site  reported  only  a 
few  scattered  villages  Though  groat  damage  has 
been  done  to  the  ruins  at  Thebes,  they  are  still 
among  the  most  splendid  in  the  world,  and  the  site 
of  the  am  lent  city  has  been  the  scene  of  much  im- 
portant archaeological  work  See  J  H.  Breasted, 
A  History  of  Egypt  (1929) ,  James  Bmkie,  A  History 
of  Egypt  (1929) 

Thebes  (thPbjs),  chief  city  of  Boeotia,  in  ancient 
Greece.  It  was  traditionally  founded  by  CADMUS, 
for  whom  its  strong  fortress  or  acropolis  (the  Cad- 
meia)  was  named  Thebes  is  rich  in  associations 
with  Greek  legend  and  lehgion,  as  sue  h  names  as 
LAWS,  OFUIPCJS,  the  SKVKN  UHINHT  THEBES, 
EPTC.ONI,  and  SPHINX,  all  involved  with  the  citv, 
attest  In  Greek  history  the  c  itv  played  an  impor- 
tant part  Sometime  before  1000  B  C  ,  it  was  set- 
tled by  Boeotians  and  rapidly  lx»c  ame  their  leading 
city  At  the  end  of  the  6th  cent  B  C  began  its 
opposition  to  Athens  and  its  struggle  to  maintain 
its  position  in  Boeotia  and  in  Greec  e  In  the  Per- 
sian Wars,  Thebes,  motivated  by  hostility  to 
Athens,  sided  with  the  Persians  Upon  the  defeat 
of  tho  Persians,  Thebes  was  punished,  and  only  tho 
intervention  of  Spatta,  which  saw  in  the  city  a 
balance  to  the  power  of  Athens,  saved  it  from  de- 
struc  turn  Thebes  supported  Sparta  against  \thens 
in  the  Peloponnesian  War  but,  fearing  Spartan 
territorial  ambitions,  withdrew  this  support  and 
joined  the  confederation  against  Sparta  in  394  B  C 
Sparta  w  as  able  to  plac  e  a  gat  nson  in  Thebes  an 
382  B  C  ,  but  the  c  ity  was  freed  b\  one  of  its  great 
generals,  Pelopulas,  three  veais  later  This  free- 
dom was  insured  bv  the  Spartan  defeat  at  Leuctra 
(371  B  C  )  by  Theban  forces  under  Epammondas, 
another  famous  military  leadei  of  the  c  ity  Thebes 
joined  Athens  against  Philip  II  of  Macedon  and 
shared  in  the  defeat  at  Chaeronea  (338  B  C  )  A 
revolt  at  Thebes  caused  Alexander  the  Great  to 
attack  and  destroy  the  city  (330  B  C  )  Cassandor 
rebuilt  Thebes  in  315  B  C  ,  but  it  never  regained  its 
former  greatness,  though  for  a  time  in  the  Middle 
Ages  it  enjoy  ed  some  common  nil  prosperity  The 
modern  Thevai  or  Thivai  (pop  12,428)  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Theban  ac  ropolis,  of  whic  h,  as 
of  the  walls,  there  are  some  remains  Thebes  was 
tho  home  of  the  poet  Pindar  and  the  painter 
Anstides  See  J  B  Bury ,  A  Hwtory  of  Greece  (rev. 
ed,  1913). 

Thebez  (thc^'bez)  [Heb  , -brightness],  fortified  town 
where  Abimelech  was  killed,  probably  NE  of 
Shec  hem  Judges  9  50,  2  Sam  1121 

The  Dalles  (dfilz),  city  (pop  6,260),  co  seatofWasco 
co  ,  N  Oregon,  on  the  Columbia  and  E  of  Portland 
A  mission,  founded  in  1838  and  abandoned  in  1847, 
was  replaced  bv  a  fort  around  whuh  a  settlement 
grow  up  c  1852,  it  was  incorporated  m  1857  HS 
Dalles  ('ity,  but  custom  labeled  it  The  Dalles  A 
goige  and  rapids,  lendermg  the  river  nonnavigable 
at  this  point,  were  bv -passed  bv  a  canal  with  sev- 
eral locks,  built  (1908-15)  from  The  Dalles  to 
Cehlo,  near  the  Desc  hutes  The  ntv  is  now  an  in- 
land port,  since  ships  paws  through  tho  locks  (com- 
pleted 1937)  at  Bonneville  Dam  and  tie  up  at  The 
Dalles  It  processes  and  ships  gram,  wool,  live- 
stcM  k,  salmon,  and  fruit  Tho  darn  has  fish  ladders 
and  an  elevator  for  salmon  Eastern  Oregon  State 
Tuberc  ulosis  Hospital  is  here 

The  Dells,  see  DtLUi  en  THt,  WISCONSIN 

Theia  (tho'u,  thl'u),  in  Greek  religion,  TiTANfcss, 
daughter  of  UKMVUM  and  G  VEA  and  sister  and  wife 
of  Hyp*  KIOV  Regarded  as  a  deity  of  light,  she  was 
the  mother  of  Helios,  Selene,  and  Eos 

theme   see  c  AFFEINE 

theism  (the'fzm),  in  theology  arid  philosophy,  the 
belief  in  a  personal  God  It  is,  of  c  ounse,  opposed 
to  atheism  and  agnostic  ism  and  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  P  VNTHMSM  and  deism  Theism  is  dis- 
tinguished from  pantheism  in  that,  while  it  holds 
to  the  immanenc  c  of  God,  it  refuses  to  identify  God 
and  the  c  osmos  Theism  differs  from  the  deism  of 
the  18th-century  thinkers  in  that  it  rejects  the 
deists'  insistence  on  tho  purely  transcendent  na- 
ture of  God,  holding  that  God  is  at  once  immanent 
and  transcendent  Theism  has  been  traditionally 
supported  by  a  number  of  arguments  lor  a  sum- 
mary of  these,  see  Goo 

Theiss  (tls),  Hung  Titiza  (tc-'sS),  Sei  bo-Croatian 
Tisa  (tc'su),  Kus  Tmsa  (tl'su),  river,  c  000  mi 
long,  rising  in  the  W  Ukraine,  in  tho  Carpathians 
It  flows  S  across  Hungary  and  past  Szeged  into 
Yugoslavia,  where  it  joins  the  Danube  l>etween 
Novi  Sad  and  Belgrade  It  is  navigable  in  part 

Thelasar  (thela'sur),  variant  of  TELASHAR 

Thematic  Apperception  Test'  see  MKNTAI,  TESTS 

Themis  (thS'mls)  [Gr  ,-law  and  order),  in  Greek  re- 
ligion, TITANESS,  daughter  of  URANUS  and  GARA 
Her  children  by  ZEUS  were  the  HORAE  and  the 
Moerae  (the  FATES)  PROMETHEUS  has  been  called 
her  son,  She  was  a  goddess  of  law,  order,  and 
justice,  and  according  to  one  story  she  received  the 
Delphian  oracle  from  Gaoa 

Theaistoclestthuml'stakl&O.c  525 B  C.-c  460B  C  , 
Athenian  statesman  and  naval  commander  As 
leader  of  the  democratic  party  in  Athens,  he  caused 


Aristidos  to  be  exiled  (483  B.C.)  and  became  the 
chief  figure  of  Athenian  politics  He  persuaded  tho 
Athenians  to  devote  the  revenue  from  the  silver 
mines  at  Laurmm  to  building  a  navy,  foreseeing 
that  tho  Persians,  defeated  at  Marathon,  would 
send  another  stronger  force  against  Greece  (see 
PERSIAN  W\HS)  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  in  480 
B  C.,  and  military  defense  of  Athens  was  impos- 
sible Before  Athens  was  burned,  Themistocles  had 
removed  the  women  and  children  to  the  island  of 
Salanus  and  assigned  the  men  to  the  ships,  whu  h 
were  supported  by  ships  from  other  Greek  states 
The  Greek  fleet  was  entrusted  to  a  Spartan,  but 
Themistocles  determined  its  strategy,  which  re- 
sulted m  tho  decisive  victory  of  Salamw  (480  B  C  ) 
and  the  retreat  of  Xerxes  to  Persia  Thereafter  ho 
was  dominant  in  Athens,  devoting  himself  to 
strengthening  the  navy  and  the  fortifications,  es- 
pecially those  of  Piraeus  He  was  exiled  c  471  B  C. 
Ultimately  he  made  his  home  in  Persia,  where  King 
Artaxerxes  received  him  royally  and  made  gener- 
ous provision  for  him 

Thcjnard,  Louis  Jacques  (Iwe/  zhak'  tanur'),  1777- 
1857,  From  h  c  homist  lie  became  professor  at  tho 
College  de  France  (1802),  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Sciences,  Pans  (1821),  and  chancellor  of  the  Umv 
of  Paris  (1832)  He  was  made  a  baron  in  1825  He 
collaborated  with  Gav-Lussac  m  studies  of  boron, 
chlorine,  iodine,  and  potassium,  worked  on  esters, 
and  discovered  (1799)  hydrogen  peroxide  and 
Thenard's  blue,  an  ultramarine  coloring  used  for 
porcelain  Ho  wrote  many  scientific  papers  and  a 
standard  textbook,  Traitf,  de  chimie  616mentauc 
(4  vols,  1813-16) 

Theobald,  Lewis  (tlb'Jd,  the'ob61d),  1688-1744, 
English  poet  and  cntic  He  is  remembeied  for  his 
Shakwrtrare  Restored  (1726),  an  edition  in  which  he 
pointed  out  errors  in  Pope's  edition,  Pope  angnly 
lampooned  Theobald  in  The  Dunciad  (1728)  See 
biography  by  R  F  Jones  (1919) 

Theocritus  (theo'krltus),  fl  c  270  B  C  ,  Alexandnan 
Greek  poet,  b  Syracuse  Tho  history  of  the  PAS- 
TORAL begins  with  him,  and  in  him  the  form  seems 
to  have  reac  hed  its  height  His  poetic  art  is  finished 
and  masterly,  but  hi8  bucolic  characters  are  realis- 
tic and  alive,  his  sensitivity  to  nature  shows  itself 
m  his  idyls  Imitators  have  been  many  (e  g  ,  Vor- 
gil  and  Spenser) 

theodolite    soe  HIIHV  tyrxo 

Theodora  (theudcVru),  cl  548,  Bvzantmo  empress 
Information  utxmt  her  early  career  comes  from  tho 
Secret  Hixtoii/  of  PRCMJOPIITU  and  is  ptobably  spite- 
fully c  oloied  It  appeals  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  an  animal  trainer  in  tho  ( ircus  and  that  she  was 
an  actress  and  dancing  girl  before  her  marriage 
(523)  to  JUHTINIA\  I,  who  on  his  accession  in  527 
made  hoi  joint  empress,  shaung  his  authority  with 
het  A  muc  h  stronger  charac  ter  than  her  husband, 
she  saved  the  tin  one  through  her  energetic  action 
in  the  Vika  sedition  (6i2,  see  Buri-s  AND  GREENS) 
In  her  vouth  Theodora  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  Monophvsite  sect,  Justinian's  efforts  to  rec- 
oncile the  Monophysites  to  orthodoxy  were  prob- 
ably inspired  by  hor  See  Chailes  Diohl,  Byzantine 
Portraits  (1927) 

Theodore  I  (Theodore  Lascans),  d  1222,  Bvzantmo 
emperor  of  Nicaoa  (1200  22),  son-in-law  of  tho 
Byzantine  emperor,  Alexius  III  Ho  escaped  from 
Constantinople  after  its  capture  (1204)  by  the  host 
of  tho  I'ouith  Crusade  and  founded  a  succession 
state  at  Nicaoa  (see  NIC  \b\,  KMI-IHK  o*)  Uniting 
nearly  all  of  W  Asia  Minor,  ho  kept  his  state  mtac  t 
against  the  attacks  of  Henry  of  Inlanders,  Latin 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  against  the  Seljuk 
Turks  His  son-in-law,  John  III,  succeeded  him 

Theodore  II  (Theodore  Lasc  ans),  d  1258,  Bvzantmo 
emperor  of  Nicaoa  (1254-58),  son  and  successor  of 
John  III  He  fought  the  Bulgarians  and  temporar- 
ily rec  overed  Th  rac  e  Ho  was  sue  t  ceded  by  his  son , 
John  IV 

Theodore  II,  1818-08,  ernporor  of  Ethiopia  (1855- 
68),  originally  named  Kasa  or  Lij  Kasa  He  was  a 
commoner  and  a  bold  and  c  lever  warrior  Ho 
seized  control  of  Ins  native  province,  Kawara  (in 
NW  Ethiopia),  in  1812  and  steadily  fought  his  way 
to  the  throne  At  first  he  attempted  to  abolish 
slavery  and  to  encourage  trade  In  his  last  years 
he  became  unrestrainedly  cruel  After  tho  rescue 
of  the  Englishmen  whom  ho  had  imprisoned  at 
MAGnAi,A,  he  c  omnutted  suu  ide 

Theodore  For  Russian  rulers  thus  named,  soe 
FJCODOK 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (mop'sucYchu),  e  350- 
428,  Syrian  theologian,  bishop  of  Mopsuostia  (from 
392)  Together  with  his  lifelong  friend,  St  JOHN 
CHRYSOSTOM,  he  studied  at  tho  school  of  Antioc  h, 
adopted  its  exegetical  methods,  and  became  a  dili- 
gent writer  and  preacher.  His  commentaries  on  the 
various  books  of  the  Bible  were  historical  and  ra- 
tionalistic ,  e  g  ,  he  was  one  of  the  fiist  Christians  to 
consider  the  Song  of  Songs  a  marriage  poem  rather 
than  an  allegory,  and  he  was  opposed  to  a  Messianic 
interpretation  of  the  Psalms  Many  of  his  theologi- 
cal treatises  are  lost  or  fragmentary.  He  seems  to 
have  been  influenced  by  dynaniistic  MONARCHIAN- 
ISM  to  emphasize  the  manhood  of  Christ,  he  said 
that  ChriHt  progressively  received  the  Logos  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  that  the  union  became  corn- 


s  reference*  «re  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


pleto  only  at  the  Ascension  and  was  never  essential 
and  hypostatio  Much  of  his  work  was  orthodox, 
and  he  was  considered  orthodox  for  many  years, 
although  his  pupil,  Nestorms,  direc  tlv  derived  his 
heresy  from  Theodore,  and  the  Pelagians  drew 
from  his  works  He  was  condemned  in  644  in  the 
Three  Chapters  of  Justinian  (we  MONOPHYSITISM) 
Pope  VIGILIUB,  under  pressuie,  reluctantly  con- 
curred 

Theodore  of  Stadium,  Saint  (stO'deum),  759-326, 
Byzantine  Greek  monastic  leformer,  also  nailed  St 
Theodore  the  Studite  As  an  abbot  he  was  early 
exiled  for  opposing  the  marriage  of  Emperor  Con- 
stantme  VI  In  799  he  entered  the  Stadium  mon- 
astery, whi<  h  ho  reformed  and  made  the  model 
monastery  of  the  Byzantine  rite  He  was  exiled 
again  (809-11)  after  long  quarrels  with  Nieepho- 
rus  I  When  Leo  V  began  his  iconoclastic  cam- 
paign, 8t  Theodore  boldly  opposed  him  and  was 
exiled  again  (814)  Ho  never  returned  to  his  mon- 
'asterv  His  influence  was  critical  in  the  history  of 
the  BABILIAN  MONKS  His  writings  deal  with  the 
monastic  life  and  with  uonoclasm  St  Theodore 
wrote  many  hymns,  and  his  letters  aie  extant 
heast  Nov  12 
Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial  Park:  see 

NATIONAL  1'AHKS  AND  MONUMKNIW   (table) 

Theodoret  (theo'durcH),  c  393-c  458,  Syrian  church- 
man and  theologian  He  was  a  monk  of  Apamaea 
and  a  lifelong  friend  of  Nestorms  In  123  ho  wont 
unwillingly  to  be  bishop  of  Cyrus,  S\  na,  whore  he 
furthered  the  work  of  the  Chun  h  in  a  dime  ult  sec 
At  the  time  of  the  Nestonan  controversy,  Theo- 
doret felt  that  Nostonus  was  misunderstood  He 
had  a  bitter  controversy  with  St  CYHIT,  of  Alexan- 
dria concerning  NEHTORI\NIHM  At  the  Council  of 
Kphosus  (431),  Theodoret  voted  to  depose  C'ynl 
In  449  the  llobber  Svnod  of  Ephesus  led  by 
I )i  TYI  Mfcs  declared  Theodorot  deposed,  but  Pope 
Leo  1  invalidated  this  dec  ree  At  the  ( "ounc  il  of 
Chahedon  (451),  Theodoret  joined  in  the  con- 
demnation of  Nestonanism,  still  holding  that  it 
misrepiesented  his  friend  His  writings  against  St 
( 'y  nl  were  c  ondemned  in  Justinian's  Three  (Chapters 
(see  MONOPHYBITISM),  but  the  Church  has  not 
condemned  him  A  theologian  of  the  Aritiocheno 
school,  he  was  much  loss  extieme  than  THEODORA 
<>t  MopHUhsitA  Some  of  his  wntmgs  are  trans- 
lated m  A  .SWcct*  Library  of  \'uen(,  and  JJnst-Vitene 
Fathtrs 

Theodonc  I  (thefid'urik)  or  Thierry  I  (tero'.  tecVe), 
d  534,  Prankish  king  of  Austrasm  (51 1-S4),  son  of 
( 'i  oy  m  I  He  divided  his  brother  C  'lodomcr's  king- 
dom of  Orleans  with  his  brothers  CHIIDEHKHT  I 
and  CIOTAIR&  I  \\ith  Clotairo  ho  subjugated  the 
Thurmgians 

Theodoric  the  Great,  c  454-520,  king  of  the  OSTHO- 
OOTHB,  b  Pannonia  He  spent  part  of  his  youth  as  a 
hostage  in  Constantinople  EIoc  tod  to  shaie  in  his 
father's  kingship  (c471),  he  reigned  alone  after 
his  father's  death  (c  474),  and  became  mvohed  in 
intrigues  in  which  he  was  by  turns  the  ally  and  the 
enemy  of  the  Emperor  ZRNO  In  483  he  was 
appointed  impel  ml  master  of  soldiers,  and  in  484  was 
i  onsul  It  was  probably  to  be  rid  of  him  that  Zeno 
c  ommihsioned  him  to  lead  a  c  ampaign  against 
OUOAC  KR  in  Italy  Theodora  with  his  Gothic  army 
entered  Italy  in  488  Ho  won  battles  at  the  Isonzo 
(489),  at  Milan  (489),  and  at  the  Adda  (490),  and 
besieged  and  took  ilayenna  (49 j)  Shortly  after 
Odoacer's  surrender  Theodoric  murdeied  him 
Thoodont  was  now  master  in  Italy  and  added  the 
title  "governor  of  the  Romans"  to  that  of  "king  of 
the  Goths  "  His  long  rule  in  Italy  was  extreme!} 
beneficent  He  showed  respect  for  Roman  institu- 
tions, preserving  the  Roman  laws  and  appointing 
Romans  to  the  c  ivil  offices,  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing the  arrny  Gothic  and  settling  Goths  on  the  land 
He  unproved  the  harbors  and  repaired  the  roads 
and  public  buildings  An  Anan,  he  was  impartial 
m  religious  matters  He  allied  himself  by  marriage 
with  Clovis  the  *  rank  and  the  kings  of  the  Visi- 
goths, Vandals,  and  Burgunciians,  and  used  his  in- 
fluem  e  in  favor  of  peac  e  The  end  of  his  reign  was 
clouded  by  a  quairel  with  las  Roman  subjects  and 
Pope  John  I  over  the  Km|»eror  Justin  I's  edicts 
against  Anamsm,  and  by  his  hasty  execution  of 
BofcTHius  and  Symmachus  Theodone  appears  in 
the  Nibelung-enlied  as  Dietiuh  yon  Bern  His 
tomb  is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  Ravenna 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  giandson  Athulanc,  undei 
the  regency  of  Theodoric 's  daughtei  Vmalasuntha 
See  Thomas  Hodgkm,  Theotlnnc  the  Goth  (1891), 
J  B  Buiy,  The  invasion  of  Europe  bu  the  liar- 
banana  (1928) 

Theodosia,  RSFSR,  see  FEODOSIYA 

Theodosian  Code  (the"udo'ahun),  Latin  Codex 
Theodonanua,  Roman  legal  code,  issued  in  A  D 
438  by  THKODOSIUS  II,  empetor  of  the  (East.  It 
was  at  onee  adopted  by  Valentinmn  III,  emperor 
of  the  West  The  code  was  intended  to  reduce  and 
systematise  the  complex  mass  of  law  which  had 
been  issued  since  the  reign  of  Constantino  I  To  a 
large  extent  it  was  baaed  upon  two  piivate  compila- 
tions, the  Gregorian  (Codex  Gregonauus)  and  the 
Hermogeman  (Codex  HefrMgenvanus)  The  Theo- 
dosian Code  was  used  in  shaping  the  CORPUS 
JURIS  Cmua. 
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Theodosiopolii:  see  ERZRRTTM,  Turkey. 

Theodosius  I  or  Theodosius  the  Great,  340'-395, 
Roman  emperor  of  the  East  (379-95)  and  of  the 
West  (392-95),  son  of  THEODOSIUB,  the  general  of 
Valentiman  I  He  became  (375)  military  governor 
of  Moesia,  but  following  the  execution  M7o)  of  his 
father  he  retired  to  Spam,  where  he  lived  until 
chosen  by  Emperor  GRATIAN  to  rule  the  East  after 
the  defeat  and  death  (378)  of  Valens  m  the  battle 
of  Adnanople  Theodosms,  whom  Gratian  made 
co-Augustus  in  379,  took  up  arms  against  the  vic- 
torious VISIGOTHS,  who  were  plundering  the  Bal- 
kan Peninsula  By  military  might  and  by  diplo- 
macy he  achieved  an  advantageous  peace,  permit- 
ting the  Visigoths  to  settle  in  certain  designated 
areas  of  the  empire,  and  in  return  securing  their 
services  as  soldiers  In  383  Gratian  yvas  murdered, 
Thoodosius  was  forced  to  recognize  the  murderer, 
MAXIMI  H,  as  emperor  in  the  West  outside  Italy, 
where  Gratian's  brother  and  legal  successor,  VAL- 
ENTINIAN  II,  held  authority  When  Maximus 
seized  Italy,  Theodosius  attacked  him,  put  him  to 
death  (388),  and  restored  Valentiman  But  Valen- 
timan's  tribulations  were  not  ended  His  1'  rankish 
general,  \rbogast,  assumed  the  power  in  Gaul,  and 
in  392  Valentiman,  who  had  sought  to  unseat  him, 
was  strangled,  presumably  on  the  order  of  Arbo- 
gast,  yvho  installed  the  puppet  emperor  Eugenms 
Once  more  Theodosius  went  to  Italy  In  494  he 
met  a  large  army,  commanded  by  Arbogast  and 
Eugemus  and  consist  ing  mostly  of  pagan  barbari- 
ans Defeated  on  the  first  day  of  battle,  he  refused 
to  retreat,  and  on  the  following  day,  with  the  battle 
cry,  "Whore  is  the  God  of  Theodosius,"  carried  a 
resounding  victory  Eugemus  and  Aibogast  weie 
slam  Having  previously  named  his  son  Vn  aduis 
as  his  colleague  in  the  East,  he  now  proc  laimed  his 
younger  son,  Hononus,  as  his  colleague  in  the  We-^t 
Theodosius  died  in  the  following  year,  exhausted  by 
his  campaigns,  and  the  Roman  Empire  remained 
f 01  ever  divided  into  West  and  East  The  reign  of 
Theodosius  is  most  notable  for  its  prominence  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  Baptized  in 
380,  Theodosius  soon  afterward  issued  the  edict 
Dcfidi  catholicu,  condemning  AKI  VVISM  and  making 
communion  with  the  Holy  See  the  test  of  ortho- 
doxy, subsequent  edicts  practically  extinguished 
Anamsm  and  paganism  Under  his  direction  the 
First  Council  of  Constantinople  (see  CONHTVVTI- 
NOPII«,  FIRST  Cor  \c  u,  OF)  cast  the  Nicene  Creed 
practically  in  its  picsent  foim  The  most  eminent 
c  huroh  figure  of  his  reign  was  Saint  \ynmo8f  ,  bish- 
op of  Milan  \N  hen  Theodosms  ordered  a  massacie 
in  Salcmua  to  punish  the  citizens  for  a  rebellion 
against  the  garrison,  Ambrose  ordeied  (390)  the 
emperor  to  make  an  ac  t  of  c  ontntion  for  his  c  rime, 
Theodosius,  whose  repentance  seems  to  have  been 
sincere,  had  to  humble  himself  m  the  cathedral  of 
Milan  before  Ambrose  lifted  the  exc  oinnmmc  ation 

Theodosius  II,  401  50,  Roman  emperor  of  the  East 
(408-50),  &on  and  successor  of  Arc  adius  He  pre- 
ferred the  btudy  of  theology  and  astronomy  to  pub- 
lic affairs,  whic  h  he  left  to  the  guidance  of  his  sinter 
PuLCHfcRi\ — and,  at  times,  of  his  wife  EUDOCIA 
The  chief  political  events  of  his  reign  were  the  es- 
tablishment of  VALtNTiNiAN  III  a.s  empeior  m  the 
West  (425),  the  raids  into  the  empire  by  the  Huns 
under  ATTILA,  and  the  c  onforences  hole!  with  Attila 
m  regard  to  the  evor-mc  reaaing  tribute  which  ho 
demanded  In  431  Theodosius  summoned  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  which  condemned  NKHTOBI- 
ANISM,!  and  in  449  he  c  onvoked  and  upheld  the 
Robber  Synod,  which  declared  Euty chiamsm  (see 
EuTYCHfcs)  orthodox  Among  his  other  activities 
were  the  establishment,  or  at  least  the  reorganiza- 
tion, of  the  higher  s(  hool  of  Constantinople  (425) 
and  the  public  ation  (438)  of  the  THEODCWIVN  CODE 
His  brothoi-m-law  Man  lan  succeeded  him 

Theodosius,  d  \  D  370,  Roman  general  under 
VALENHNIVN  1  He  defeated  the  Pi<  ts  and  Scots 
when  they  invaded  Britain  (308-09)  and  suppressed 
a  Moorish  uprising  m  Africa  in  372  He  was  exe- 
cuted at  Carthage  by  order  of  Gratiau,  Valentm- 
lan's  sue  c  essor,  on  probably  unjust  charges  His 
son  became  emperor  as  Theodosius  I 

Theodosius  the  Great    see  THM>I>OSH  H  I 

Theodotians,  small  heretical  sect,  formed  c  190  by 
Theodotus,  a  Byzantine  It  lasted  until  the  end  of 
the  4th  cent  The  Theodotians  taught  that  Jesus 
was  a  man,  who  became  the  Christ  only  after  his 
baptism  (a  concept  basic  to  MUNA.RCHIAMHM  and 

ADOPTION  1HM) 

Thfodule,  Switzerland  see  M\TTt,HicxH 
Theogni*  (thoog'nls),  fl  late  bth  cent  B  C  ,  Greek 
didactic  poet  of  Megara  An  aristocrat  with  fierce 
partisan  feelings,  he  wrote  for  his  young  friend 
Cyrnus  a  series  of  elegies,  often  passionate  in  hate 
and  m  love,  counseling  moderation,  faithfulness, 
aud  duty  Among  the  1,400  surviving  lines  attrib- 
uted to  him  are  some  known  to  be  by  other  wi  iters 
theology  (thefi'luje)  [Gr  , -discussion  of  God],  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  intellectual  aspects  of  a  par- 
ticular religion  Christian  theology  has  received, 
naturally,  by  far  the  greatest  attention  m  the 
Western  world,  but  JUDAISM  aud  ISLAM  have  the- 
ologies similar  to  Christian  theology  The  develop- 
ment of  theology  in  Christendom  arose  from  the 
need  for  educated  Chustians  of  the  ancient  world  to 


THEOSOPHY 

express  their  ideas  m  terminology  familiar  in  cur- 
rent thought  Hence  arose  the  close  relation  of 
Greek  philosophy  with  Christian  theology  St 
AimiJMTivB,  one  of  the  greatest  of  theologians,  m- 
troduc  ed  and  standardized  m  his  writings  what  be- 
(  ame  the  official  theology  of  the  Church.  The  great 
theological  problems  of  ancient  times  were  the  rela- 
tion of  Fesus  with  God  and  with  man  and  the  rela- 
tion of  God  with  man  The  struggle  over  ARIAV- 
IHM  (on  the  nature  of  Jesus)  was  probably  the  most 
serious  theological  quarrel  Christianity  has  known, 
and  the  problem  of  GRACE  has  not  ceased  to  arouse 
theologians  The  thought  of  NEOPI,ATONISM  has 
some  i  onnection  with  Christian  theology,  espec  lally 
in  the  early  Middle  Ages  In  reaction  to  it  HCHO- 
L \MnciHM  aiose  to  vindicate  leason  and  to  critic  ize 
the  whole  theological  system  Scholasticism  differ- 
entiated caiefully  l>etween  theology  and  philosophy 
by  confining  theology  to  the  heldof  the  systemati- 
zation  and  myestjgation  of  revealed  truths,  in  this 
distinction  philosophy  is  to  proceed  always  from 
reason  and  does  not  investigate  the  truths  that 
transcend  reason  The  distinction  is  maintained 
explu  itly  by  the  Roman  Catholic  thinkers  and  im- 
plicitly bv  conservatne  Protestants  According  to 
this  differentiation  CVLVINWM  and  LUTHERANISM 
are  theologies,  not  philosophies  As  a  result  of  the 
18th-century  Enlightenment,  especially  of  the  work 
of  Kant,  a  new  lational  theology  arose  m  the  19th 
cent  This  must  be  carefully  distinguished  fiom 
the  "rationalism"  of  scholasticism,  because  19th- 
contuiy  rational  theology  assumes  as  axiomatic  the 
ability  of  reason  to  c  iitu  ize  adequately  every  truth 
The  theological  sc  hool  of  Tubingen  was  the  center 
for  the  extreme  '  rationalistic  theologians,"  and 
there  the  "higher  criticism"  of  the  Bible  which 
revolutionized  much  of  Piotestant  thought  wts 
brought  to  its  first  fruition  The  most  profound  of 
19th-century  Protestant  German  theologians,  and 
perhaps  the  most  influential  of  the  new  rationalists, 
was  Sc  HI  M»RM  VCHB.R,  he  was  not  of  Tubingen 
The  new  lationalistic  theology  developed  verv  rap- 
idly, and  hardly  any  two  theologians  of  it  agree  in 
detail,  there  aie  various  systems  of  MOD*,RNIH\I 
Those  who  distinguish  between  theology  and  phi- 
losophy (all  the  19th-century  rationalistic  theol- 
ogy philosophy  rather  than  theology 

Theophanes,  Saint  (theo'funez),  d  817f,  Byzantine 
historian  He  WHS  abbot  of  Mt  Sigrmnia  (neiti 
Cvzicus),  which  he  founded  His  Chronographin 
(c  81 1-815),  based  on  official  records  and  on  his 
observations,  is  a  c  hief  source  for  the  history  of 
ICONOCLVHM  to  the  reign  of  LEO  V  For  opposing 
Leo's  iconoclasm,  he  was  imprisoned  and  was 
exiled  to  Samothrace,  where  he  died  Feast 
March  12 

Theophtlus  (thccVfllus)  [Gr  , -beloved  of  God],  per- 
son to  whom  St  Luke's  Gospel  and  the  Ac  ts  of  the 
Apostles  are  addressed  Luke  1  3,  Acts  1  1 

Theophrastus  (the"ofra'stus)  [Gr  , -divinely  speak- 
ing], c  i72-c  J87  BC,  Greek  philosopher,  Aris- 
totle's successor  as  head  of  the  PERIPATFIICH 
The  school  flourished  under  his  leadership  He  was 
Ixif riended  by  Philip  II  of  Macedon,  Cassauder,  and 
Ptolemy  I  and  was  honored  by  a  public  funeral 
after  his  death  He  wrote  oil  almost  all  subjects, 
but  las  woiks  on  plants  were  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  his  technical  writings  His  Characltr*, 
a  series  of  sketches  of  vaiious  ethical  types,  is 
especially  y  iluablo  as  gn  ing  a  picture  of  his  time 
It  is  the  foreuanncr  of  the  descriptions  of  charac- 
ters of  su(  h  waters  as  Sir  Thomas  Ovorbury,  .John 
Eaile,  and  La  Bruycre 

theorbo  (the  61  'bo) ,  largo  LUTK  of  the  bai  oquo  period 
It  had  an  extra  set  of  bass  strings,  not  stopped  as 
the  regular  set  are,  whu  h  made  it  more  suitable  for 
playing  baroque  music  than  was  the  lute  Its  01  igin 
was  m  the  10th  cent  ,  and  m  the  18th  cent  it  was 
given  double  strings  Its  name  was  also  bpollod 
theorbe,  theorboe,  or  tiorba 

theosophy  (theo'sufe)  [Gr  ,=divme  wisdom],  philo- 
sophical system  having  affinities  with  MYSTIC  isyi 
and  claiming  insight  into  the  natuic  of  God  and 
the  world  either  thiough  direct  knowledge,  through 
philosophical  speculation,  or  through  some  phys- 
ical process  Thoosophy  generally  arises  m  con- 
nection with  religious  needs,  as  an  expression  of 
religious  conviction  This  system  of  thought  dil- 
fers  from  many  other  philosophical  positions  in 
that  it  begins  with  -in  assumption  of  the  essence  of 
God,  from  which  it  deduc  es  the  essentially  spiritual 
nature  of  the  universe  Other  assumptions  fie- 
miontly  found  in  theosophical  doctrine  are  that 
God  is  the  tromc  eudent  source  of  all  being  and  all 
good,  that  evil  exists  in  the  world  because  of  man's 
desire  for  finite  goods  and  that  evil  may  be  over- 
come by  complete  absorption  in  the  infinite,  and 
that  sacred  writings  and  doctrines  are  interpreted 
through  allegory  This  is  the  general  position  of 
much  speculative  mysticism  However,  mysticism 
generally  confines  itself  to  the  soul's  relation  to 
God  while  the  theosophiat  uses  his  theories  to 
formulate  a  complete  philosophy  of  man  and 
natuie  The  Nooplatomsts,  the  Gnostics,  and  the 
Cabalists  are  generally  considered  types  of  theoso- 
phists  Paracelsus  is  an  example  of  the  Renaissaiu  e 
philosopher  who  combined  scientific  ideas  with 

theosophieal    speculation.     More    recent    theos- 


CroM  refertBCM  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  P*««  1. 


THEOTOCOPOULOS 

ophtsts  include  Jacob  Boehme,  Schellmg,  and 
Sweden  borg  Boehme  is  regarded  as  the  father  of 
modern  theosophy,  and  he  dovelopcnl  a  complete 
theosophical  system  attempting  to  reconcile  the 
existence  of  an  all-powerful  and  all-good  God  with 
the  presence  of  evu  in  the  world  The  philosophy 
and  theology  of  the  Orient,  especially  of  India, 
contain  a  vast  body  of  theonophical  doctrine 
Vedic,  Buddhist,  and  Brnhraimst  literature  are  all 
charged  with  a  mystical  idea  of  a  universal,  eternal 
principle,  basic  to  all  life  (see  HINDUISM  and  BUD- 
DHISM). Unity  of  living  may  he  achieved  by  man 
through  proper  attitudes  and  exercises  Modern 
theosophy  draws  much  of  its  vocabulary  from 
Indian  sources  The  universe  is  viewed  as  existing 
on  seven  different  levels,  and  human  action  is 
graded  according  to  those  levels,  ranging  from 
gross  physical  life  to  the  complete  perfec  tion  of  the 
Universal  Self  The  Intent  spiritual  power  of  man, 
realized  in  great  spiritual  leaders  (as  the  inahat- 
xnas),  is  considered  almost  boundless  To  gam  real 
spiritual  knowledge  and  power  the  soul  must  pass 
through  several  existences  (see  TRANSMIGRATION 
OF  SOULS)  and  gam  much  occult  knowledge  (stored 
in  the  soul,  not  the  mind)  The  Theosophical 
8<xiety  of  America  was  founded  in  1875  bv  Mme 
Helena  Petrovna  BLAVATOKY,  associated  with  her 
were  Col  H  8  Olcott  and  W  Q  Judge  In  1895 
Judge  was  the  leader  of  a  secession  movement,  and 
other  divisions  and  schismn  took  place  afterward 
The  objects  of  the  society  are  to  form  a  nucleus  of 
a  universal  brotherhood  of  humanity,  to  give  en- 
couragement to  the  study  of  comparatn  e  religions, 
philosophies,  and  sciences ,  and  to  carry  on  investi- 
gations of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  man's  latent 
powers  An  active  exponent  of  theosophy  in 
Europe,  America,  and  the  East  was  Mrs  Annie 
BESANT,  who  added  many  works  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject  Among  other  authoritative  writings 
are  those  of  Mmo  Blavatsky,  including  Key  to 
Theosophy  (1931)  See  also  G  N  Dnnkwater, 
Theosophy  and  the  Western  Mysteries  (1944) ,  C  W 
Lead  beater,  Textbook  of  Theosophy  (6th  ed  ,  1946) 
Theotocopoulos,  Domenicos.  see  GRECO,  Ft, 
The  Paa  (thii  pas',  pa'),  town  (pop  3,102).  W  Man  , 
on  the  Saskatchewan  and  320  mi  NW  of  Winnipeg 
Founded  as  a  fur-trading  post,  it  grew  after  1920  as 
the  starting  point  and  headquarters  for  the  Hudson 
Bay  Railway  to  Churchill  and  as  an  outfitting  point 
for  prospecting  and  mining  expeditions  into  the 
northern  mineral  belt  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatch- 
ewan It  has  an  airfield  and  branch  lines  of  the 
Manitoba  Northern  RailwaN  to  Flm  Flon  and 
Shemdon 

Therft  (ther'u),  volcanic  island  (31  sq  mi  ,  pop 
9,704),  off  S  Greece,  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  8  of 
Naxos  It  is  one  of  the  CYCI  ADFS  It  is  noted  for 
its  wine,  and  it  exports  pumice  stone  \ceordmg  to 
tradition  it  was  first  settled  h\  Phoenicians  and 
later  by  Lacoman  colonists  In  031  B  C  colonists 
from  Thera  founded  Cyreno  m  Libva  From  medie- 
val times  until  recently  Thera  was  known  as  San- 
ton  n  Prehistoric  remains  and  ruins  from  the  clas- 
sical period  have  been  excavated. 
Theramenes  (thurft'munfz),  d  404'  B  C  ,  Athenian 
statesman,  b  Chios  He  helped  to  establish  (411 
B  C  )  the  oligarchic  al  Four  Hundred,  but  opposed 
them  later  He  fought  in  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
notably  in  the  battle  of  Cvzuus,  at  the  siege  of 
Chalcedon,  and  in  the  capture  of  B.yzantmm  In 
the  great  battle  of  AROINT  H\E  (400  B  C  )  he  failed 
to  rescue  the  men  in  the  wrecked  ships,  but  was 
exonerated  He  was  sent  to  negotiate  peace  with 
Sparta,  and  he  was  accused  of  treachery  because  of 
long  delays  while  Athens  wax  under  siege  He  be- 
came one  of  the  THIRTY  TYRANTO  Cntias  de- 
nounced him  and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death 
There  was  great  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
Greeks  about  Theramenes'  motives  in  his  frequent 
t  haiiges  of  side  and  hi*  delur  m  negotiating 
Therapeutae  (therupu'te) ,  non-Christian  recluses 
living  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Mareotis,  Egypt,  about 
the  1st  cent  A  D  Thev  have  been  supposed  by 
some  to  give  a  connection  between  the  Essenes  and 
Christian  MONASTFCIBM  They  are  mentioned  in 
one  ancient  source  only 

Theresa  or  Teresa,  Saint  (Theresa  of  Jesus)  (both 
tfre'su,  -zu),  Span  Teresa  de  Aitla,  1515-82,  Span- 
ish Carmelite  nun,  one  of  the  prim  ipal  saints  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  one  of  the  greatest  mys- 
tics, and  a  leading  figure  in  the  Catholic  REFORM 
Her  original  name  was  Teresa  de  Cepeda  y  Ahu- 
mada,  and  her  name  in  religion  was  Theresa  of 
Jesus  She  came  of  a  well-to-do  noble  family  She 
entered  the  Carmelite  order  (possibly  in  1586), 
suffered  a  serious  illness,  went  through  an  and 
period,  and  underwent  (c  1555)  a  "second  conver- 
sion," after  which  she  experienced  inner  visions  and 
went  far  in  the  path  of  mysticism  She  had  enter- 
tained a  desire  to  found  a  house  of  reformed  Car- 
melites (the  Disc  alced,  or  Barefoot,  Carmelites  liv- 
ing in  strict  observance  of  the  rule)  long  before  m 
1502  she  had  the  opoortunity  to  found  the  Convent 
of  St.  Joseph  in  Avila  Other  foundations  were 
made,  and  in  the  busy  years  that  followed  she  trav- 
eled much  to  the  various  houses  She  also  founded 
convents  of  friars,  having  ae  her  collaborator  that 
other  towenngly  great  mystic,  St.  JOHN  Of  Ttat 
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CROSS  One  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  all 
time,  St  Theresa  com  bmed  intense  practicality  with 
the  most  rarefied  spirituality.  Astute,  shrewd,  some- 
times blunt,  she  vet  kept  the  simplicity  of  water 
(water  was  one  of  her  favorite  metaphors)  and  had 
the  same  life-giving  effect  on  those  around  her  She 
was  an  excellent  and  tireless  manager  Her  per- 
sonal charm  and  tact  helped  her  and  the  reform  in 
the  long  veara  of  persecution — mostK  at  the  hands 
of  the  unreformed  clergy — and  she  triumphed  m 
the  end  The  Disealeed  Carmelites  were  finally 
separated  from  the  older  order  The  reawakening 
of  religious  fervor  that  she  brought  about  in  Spain 
was  astonishing  Her  abounding  energy  and  her 
good  nature  communicated  themselves  to  her  as- 
sociates, who  worked  as  if  inspired  Soon  after  her 
death  the  movement  spread  beyond  Spam  and 
across  Christendom,  having  a  profound  effect  on 
the  Catholic  Reform  She  brought  mysticism  and 
its  fruits  to  tho  common  man,  and  her  works  have 
gamed  a  steadih  widening  audience  from  the  10th 
cent  to  the  present  They  are  celebrateci  as  literary 
masterpieces  The  Castiuan  m  which  thev  are 
written  stems  from  common  speech,  and  the  im- 
agery is  nc  h  and  vet  simple  Candor  and  over- 
flowing spiritual  strength  lend  a  greater  beauty  to 
the  sometimes  terse,  sometimes  discursive  expres- 
sions Her  works,  like  herself,  were  dominated  by 
love  of  God  and  characterized  by  humor,  intelli- 
gence, and  common  sense  They  are  great  litera- 
ture but  are  far  more  important  as  founts  of  mod- 
ern mysticism  The  Life  (written  1562-65)  is  a 
spiritual  autobiography  written  for  her  confessors 
and  containing  not  onlv  the  record  of  her  progress 
in  mysticism  but  also  short  treatises  on  pra\er  and 
vision,  usually  in  editions  of  it  are  included  the  sup- 
plementary Relations,  short  pieces  written  for  tho 
same  purpose  as  the  Life  Her  Way  of  Perfection 
was  written  after  1565  to  supply  her  nuns  worthy 
instruction  on  prayer,  it  is  still  found  verv  useful 
by  the  religious  and  bv  laymen  In  Interior  Castle 
(written  in  1577)  she  gives  a  glowing  and  powerful 
picture  of  the  contemplative  life,  it  is  considered  by 
many  even  finer  than  the  Life  The  Foundations 
(written  1573-82)  is  an  account  of  the  launching  of 
her  order.  Her  letters,  brisk,  vigorous,  shot  through 
with  wisdom  and  humor,  are  muc  h  loved  by  manv 
readers  She  also  wrote  shorter  pieces — Exclama- 
tions of  t)u-  Soul  to  God  (1569),  rhapsodic  medita- 
tions, a  commentary  on  the  mystic  significance  of 
the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  the  Constitutions,  for  the 
Discalced  Carmelite  nuns,  and  Method  for  the  Visi- 
tation of  Convents  of  Discalced  Nuns  She  also  wrote 
poems,  manv  not  rising  above  the  level  of  service- 
able verse  There  have  been  several  translations  of 
her  writings,  the  most  recent  by  E  Allison  Peers  (3 
vols  ,  1949)  See  H  J  Coleridge,  Life  and  Letters  of 
St  Terna  (1872),  H  II  Colvill  Saint  Triem  of 
Spain  (1909),  E  Allison  Peers,  Mother  of  Carmel 
a  Portrait  of  St  Teresa  (1946) 

Theresa  or  Teresa,  Saint  (Theresa  of  the  Child  Je- 
sus), Fr  Thtrtse  de  Lisieux,  1873-97,  I-rench  Car- 
melite nun,  one  of  the  most  widely  loved  saints  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  b  Alencon  Her  orig- 
inal name  was  There.se  Martin  and  her  name  m  re- 
ligion was  Theresa  of  the  Chdd  Jesus  Her  brief 
life  was  outwardly  unremarkable  She  was  born 
the  daughter  of  a  watchmaker  At  the  age  of  1 5  she 
insisted  upon  being  admitted  to  the  Carmelite  con- 
vent at  Lisieux  There  she  spent  the  remaining 
nine  years  of  her  life  and  died  of  tuberc  ulosis  Many 
miracles  are  attributed  to  her,  but  perhaps  the 
greatest  miracle  c  onnectod  with  her  is  the  fax  t  that 
she  came  to  be  known  at  all  A  simple  nun  in  an 
obscure  convent,  she  was  remarkable  only  for  her 
complete  and  Chining  goodness  The  sweet  holiness 
of  her  life  so  impressed  her  superior  that  Theresa 
was  asked  to  write  her  spiritual  autobiography 
This  has  been  one  of  the  most  widely  read  of  all 
autobiographies  It  is  filled,  as  are  her  letters,  with 
her  message  of  seeking  good  with  the  simplic  ity  of  a 
child  St  Theresa  is  known  as  the  Little  Flower  of 
Jesus,  a  fitting  name  for  the  little  saint  with  flower- 
like  appeal  She  taught  the  Little  Way — how  to 
achieve  goodness  in  performing  the  humblest  task 
and  carrying  out  the  most  trivial  action  Thus  she 
carried  holiness  to  millions  in  the  workaday  world 
and  won  their  veneration  and  devotion  She  was 
canonized  in  1925,  just  28  years  after  her  death 
Lisieux  has  become  a  major  place  of  pilgrimage 
There  are  churches  dedicated  in  her  honor  across 
the  whole  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  and  medi- 
tations from  her  writings  are  read  by  many  of  the 
devout  with  the  frequency  of  a  manual  of  prayer 
She  is  frequently  represented  in  art  with  an  armful 
of  roses  because  of  her  cr\  ptic  promise  "After  my 
death,  I  will  let  fail  a  shower  of  roses."  Of  the 
many  biographies  of  her,  one  of  the  most  recent  is 
Frances  Parkinson  Keyes,  Wntten  tn  Heaven  (1937). 

Theresiopel,  Yugoslavia*  see  SUBOTZOA. 

Therezina,  Brazil,  see  TBRESINA. 

Therm*:  see  SALONTCA,  Greece 

Thermal  Spring!  District,  New  Zealand:  se«  HOT 
SPRINGS  DISTRICT. 

thermal  unit:  see  BRITISH  THERMAL  UNIT;  CALORIE. 

Thermidor  (thur'mtddr,  Fr.  termed*!-7),  Hth  month 
of  tho  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  CALENDAR.  The 
coup  d'etat  of  9  Thermidor  (July  27, 1794)  marked 


the  downfall  of  ROBESPIBKRB  'and  the  end  of  tho 
Great  Terror  The  Therrmdonans  who  came  into 
power,  though  no  Jens  antiroyalist  and  even  more 
antirehgious  than  their  predecessors,  initiated  a 
period  of  economic  reaction  (notably  by  repealing 
the  maximum-price  laws),  executed  reprisals 
against  the  Terrorists,  concluded  a  truce  with  the 
counterrevolutiomsts  of  the  VENDEE,  and  e»tab- 
hshod  some  measure  of  freedom  of  worship  The 
principal  figures  in  the  so-called  Thertnidtman 
reaction  were  BAHHAS,  CAMBAC&RBB,  SIEVES,  and 
TALLIEN  The  period  ended  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  DIRKCTORY  (1795).  See  Albert 
Mathic*.  The  Thermidonan  Reaction  (1929,  Eng 
tr ,  1930) 

thermionic  valve:  see  TUBE,  VACUUM 

thermite  (thur'mlt)  mixture  of  powdered  aluminum 
and  iron  oxide,  or  some  other  metallic  oxide,  used 
in  WELDING  because  of  the  great  quantity  of  heat 
produced  when  the  mixture  is  ignited  In  wartime 
thermite  has  been  used  m  incendiary  bombs  Weld- 
ing by  means  of  theirmte  is  called  the  thermite 
process  (aluminothernnc  process  or  Goldschmidt 
process)  The  thermite  in  a  c  ruciblo  is  ignited  usu- 
ally cither  by  a  strip  of  burning  magnesium  ribbon 
or  by  a  mixture  of  burning  magnesium  and  oxide  of 
barium  The  use  of  a  kindling  mixture  to  ignite  tho 
thermite  is  also  necessary  because  when  thermite  is 
heated  to  its  kindling  temperature  directly,  it  ig- 
nites with  explosive  violence  The  aluminum  re- 
duces the  metallic  oxide,  giving  pure  iron  and  alu- 
minum oxide  So  muc  h  heat  is  generated  in  the  re- 
action  that  the  iron  is  melted  and  a  temperature  of 
about  3000°C  is  reached  The  molten  metal  is 
poured  from  the  c  ructble  upon  the  joint  to  be  weld- 
ed, melting  the  edges  of  the  joint  so  that  thev  may 
be  united  The  slag  of  tho  thermite,  whu  h  floats  on 
tho  surface  of  the  molten  metal  in  the  crucible  and 
thus  is  poured  off  first  on  the  joint,  prevents  the 
iron  from  adhering  to  the  joint  thus  making  it  pO8- 
sible  to  remove  the  iron  when  it  has  hardened  and 
the  joint  is  fused  In  certain  cases,  tho  thornate  is 
placed  in  a  kind  of  cruc  ible  whic  h  permits  tho  pure 
molten  metal  to  bo  poured  off  from  the  bottom 
The  thermite  is  ignited  and  the  molten  iron  poured 
from  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  upon  the  part  to  be 
joined  or  mended  After  cooling,  excess  metal 
which  haw  not  entered  the  joint  is  finished  off  The 
process  was  invented  by  Johann  Goldsc  hnndt,  who 
first  discovered  the  method  for  igniting  thermite 
without  explosion  Goldsc  hmidt  used  this  method 
in  the  preparation  of  various  metals — e  g  ,  chro- 
mium, manganese,  and  uranium — from  their  ox- 
ides The  process  is  used  m  the  welding  of  broken 
castings  or  of  shafts,  pipes,  and  steel  rails 

thermometer,  instrument  for  tneasuimg  TEMPKHA- 
TURE  Galileo  and  Sanctorius  devised  thermometers 
c  onsisting  essentially  of  a  bulb  with  a  tubulai  projec  - 
tion,  tho  open  end  of  which  was  immersed  in  a 
liquid  Heating  ot  cooling  the  bulb  affected  the 
height  of  the  column  of  liquid  in  tho  tube,  on  which 
a  scale  was  mai  ked  Over  a  century  later  appeared 
the  throe  theimomctors  now  most  widely  used — 
the  Fahrenheit,  the  c  ontigrade,  and  the  Reaumur 
(used  to  some  extent  m  parts  of  Europe)  The  first, 
invented  by  Fahrenheit  c  1714  in  Danzig,  initiated 
the  use  of  mercury  as  a  heat-rueusui ing  medium, 
the  thermometer  of  Reaumur,  mventcxl  c  1730,  used 
ale  ohol,  the  centigrade,  invented  by  Anders  Celsius 
at  Uppsala  probably  in  1742,  is  now  most  used  in 
laboratory  work  The  clinical  thermometer  i«  a 
small  tubular  instrument  of  rather  thic  k  glass.  It 
consists  essentially  of  a  small  vac  uum  tube  of  uni- 
form boie  closed  at  one  end  and  connected  at  tho 
other  with  a  rnerc  ury  chamber  (either  a  bulb  or  a 
short  tube  of  largei  bore)  A  centigrade  or  a  Fahr- 
enheit scale  (or  both)  IB  etched  on  the  front  of  the 
thermometer,  opposite  this  the  glass  w  milky  or 
semiopaque,  to  facilitate  reading  the  temperature 
When  heat  is  applied,  the  mercury  expands  and 
rises  from  the  chamber  past  a  narrowed  point  and 
up  the  small  tubo  This  narrowed  point  prevents 
the  mercury  from  sinking  back  until  shaking  forces 
it  down  Weather  thermometers  do  not  have  this 
stricture  except  in  the  case  of  special  instruments 
Maximum  and  minimum  thermometers  are  con- 
trived to  indicate  respectively  the  highest  and  tho 
lowest  temperature  attained  during  the  period  of 
exposure  Alcohol,  ether,  and  toluol  are  used  in 
measuring  low  teinperatures,  since  mercury  solidi- 
fies at  about  — 39°C  For  very  high  temperatures, 
there  are  various  special  measuring  devices,  these 
work  on  tho  principle  of  some  measurable  change 
varying  with  temperature,  such  as  electrical  re- 
sistance and  expansion  of  a  gas,  a  liquid,  or  a  solid 

Thermopous  (thurm6'pulls) ,  resort  town  (pop. 
2,422),  co.  seat  of  Hot  Springs  co,,  N  central  Wyo  , 
on  the  Bighorn  nver,  founded  1897  It  is  a  trade 
center  for  a  livestock  and  oil  area.  Famous  are  its 
hot  springs,  which  are  included  in  Hot  Springs 
State  Park  Beautiful  Wmd  River  Canyon  is  near. 

Thermopylae  (thormo'pU6)  (Greek, -hot  gates, 
from  hot  mineral  springs  near  the  pass),  pass  m 
Greece,  9  mi  8SE  of  Lamia,  between  the  cuffs  of 
Mt.  Oeta  and  the  impassable  morass  on  the  shore 
of  the  Malic  Gulf,  In  ancient  time*  it  was  nar- 
rower than  it  is  now  and  was  the  only  gate  for  in- 
gress into  Greece  from  the  north.  Here  (480  B.C.) 


Crow  referenew  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITAL*.  The  key  to  prttdaefattotttoe**  pa*  I< 


Leomdas  with  his  Spartans  and  their  allies  gained 
immortality  by  their  heroism  (see  PERSIAN  WAR*). 
Here  in  279  B.C.,  the  Greeks  held  back  the  Qauls 
under  Bremras,  who  ultimately  broke  through. 
Here  in  191  B.C  ,  Antiochus  III  of  8yna  was  de- 
feated by  the  Romans 

thermostat,  device  for  automatically  regulating  the 
temperature  It  is  commonly  connected  to  heating 
systems  which  it  turns  on  or  off,  according  to  the 
need,  in  order  to  maintain  a  predetermined  tempe- 
rature Its  principle  of  operation  is  based  on  the 
expansion  of  metals,  liquids,  and  gases  when  heat- 
ed The  movement  of  the  component  substance  as 
it  takes  an  expanded  or  contracted  position  actu- 
ates a  control  on  a  furnace,  cooling  system,  or  a 
piece  of  machinery  Tho  mechanism  sometimes 
utilizes  mercury,  which  expands  when  warm  and 
rises  in  a  glass  tube  until,  at  a  predetermined  point, 
it  touches  an  electrical  contact  to  complete  a  cir- 
cuit, conversely,  during  lowering  of  temperature 
the  mercury  descends  in  the  tube  and  breaks  the 
circuit  Bimetallic  combinations  (employing  met- 
als with  different  coefficients  of  expansion)  are  often 
used  in  thermostats,  on  exposure  to  heat  or  cold 
the  two  metals  respond  to  a  different  degree,  thus 
temporarily  changing  the  shape  of  the  metal  device 
and  causing  it  to  make  or  break  a  circuit 

Thersander  (thursan'dur),  in  Greek  legend,  one  of 
the  Ei'iooNi  He  was  the  son  of  POLYNICES  and 
was  made  king  of  Thebes 

Thersites  (thtirsl'te'z),  in  Greek  legend,  member  of 
the  Greek  army  in  the  Trojan  War,  famous  for  his 
ugliness,  his  unpleasant  temper,  and  his  love  of  ar- 
gument Achilles  killed  him. 

Theseus  (the'sQs,  the/seus),  in  Greek  mythology, 
great  hero  of  Athens.  He  was  the  son  of  AKOEUS, 
king  of  Athens,  and  Aethra  of  Troezcn  When 
Aegeus  left  Troe/en,  he  put  his  sandals  and  his 
sword  under  a  huge  rock  and  told  Aethra  that  as 
soon  as  Theseus  was  strong  enough  to  lift  the  rock 
he  should  come  to  Athens  At  the  age  of  1  b  Theseus 
lifted  the  rock  and  started  on  his  journey  to  Athens 
On  the  way  he  participated  in  many  adventures, 
including  the  slaying  of  PROCRUSTFS  When  he 
arrived,  MKDKA,  the  wife  of  Aegeus,  tried  to  poison 
him,  hut  Aegeus  recognized  Theseus  in  the  me  k  of 
tune  Theseus,  to  help  his  father,  killed  the  wild 
bull  of  Marathon  and  the  MINOTAUR  of  ( "rete  (with 
the  help  of  ARIADNE)  After  Aegeus  killed  himself, 
thinking  that  Theseus  was  slain  b\  the  Minotaur, 
Theseus  be<  atne  king  Ho  took  part  with  Hercules 
in  the  expedition  against  the  Ama/ons  In  this  ad- 
venture, one  legend  says  he  carried  off  ANTIOPB, 
another  that  it  was  her  sister  HIPPO  LI  if,  whom  he 
loved  Later,  after  he  returned  from  the  C'alvdon- 
lan  hunt,  he  married  PH  \LUHA,  who  eventually 
caused  the  death  of  HippoivrviH.  her  stepson 
When  Phaedra  died,  Theseus  abducted  Helen,  and 
it  i«  said  that  IPHICIFNIA  was  their  child  Theseus 
was  treacherously  slam  by  King  L\ comedos  of 
S(  yros 

Thespiae  (thc/Hpte*),  ancient  wtv,  S  Boeotia,  Greece, 
near  Mt  Helicon  and  SW  of  Thehes  The  Thes- 
pians fought  against  the  Persians  at  Thermopylae 
and  Plataea  They  generally  opposed  Thehes  and 
joined  the  Spartans  against  the  Thebans  The 
famous  statue  of  Eros  by  Praxiteles  WOH  a  show- 
piece of  Thespiae,  it  was  ultimately  taken  to  Home 

Thespis  (the'spfo),  fl  634  B  C  ,  in  Greek  tradition, 
the  inventor  of  tragedy  He  modified  the  dithyramb 
(which  had  been,  in  effect,  exchanges  between  the 
leader  and  the  c  horus) ,  putting  hot  speeches  m  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  chorus  Tins  sec  ond  actor  was 
culled  technically  the  h)/pocnte*or  '  responder  " 
Thus  there  developed  a  spoken  dialogue  This  in- 
novation has  been  considered  by  critics  definitive  m 
dramatic  history 

Thessaloa  (thg'sul&n),  town  (pop  1 ,31b),  S  Out.,  on 
the  North  Channel  of  Lake  Huron.  ESE  of  Sault 
Ste  Marie  and  opposite  Drummond  Island,  m  a 
farming,  fishing,  and  lumbering  region 

Thesaalomans  (the'sulo'nfiunz) ,  epistles  of  the  New 
Testament,  occupying  the  13th  and  the  Hth  place 
in  the  usual  order  Thev  were  written  by  St  PAUL 
from  Corinth,  AD  c  62,  addressed  to 'the  newly 
founded  church  at  Thessolonua  First  Thessa- 
loniaus  opens  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  founding 
of  the  Christian  Church  there,  all  m  a  rather  con- 
gratulatory tone  The  second  part  (4-5)  w  taken 
up  with  advice  on  moral  behavior  and  correction 
(4. 13-6  6)  of  one  doctrinal  point  on  which  appar- 
ently his  converts  had  gone  astray,  the  imminenc  e 
and  manner  of  the  general  resurrection  Second 
Thessalomans,  a  shorter  letter,  written  soon  after, 
IB  stronger  in  condemning  false  notions  that  the 
Second  Coming  is  at  hand ,  in  an  apocal>  ptic  pas- 
sage St  Paul  gives  signs  that  will  precede* the  Judg- 
ment (2.1-12,  1.6-10)  This  epwtle  also  contains 
an  exhortation  to  work  and  condemnation  of  idle- 
ness (3  6-12)  A  few  higher  critics  question  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  apocalyptic  passage 

The«Mlonic«,  Theeulonike,  or  TheMaloaiki,  Greece: 
see  SALONICA 

ThetuUy  (the'sule),  largest  ancient  division  of 
Greece.  It  corresponded  roughly  to  the  modern 
nomos  of  Larissa  and  Trikkala,  which,  together, 
are  still  called  Thessaly.  Ancient  Thessaly  was  al- 
most completely  walled  in  by  mountains,  including 
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Pindtis  and  Oeta.  The  plains  of  Thessaly  were  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  the  region  was  rich  in  gram, 
horses  and  cattle.  The  Thessahans  were  a  tribe 
who  entered  the  area  from  the  northwest  before 
1000  B  C.  The  chief  Thessahan  cities,  Larissa, 
Crannon,  and  Pherae,  were  oligarchical.  The  great- 
est families  were  the  Aleuadao  (at  Larissa)  and  the 
Beopadae  (at  Crannon)  Jason,  the  able  tyrant  of 
Pherae,  succeeded  in  uniting  Thessaly  (374  B  C  ), 
but  it  did  not  remain  powerful  for  a  long  period  It 
was  subjugated  by  Philip  II  of  Macedon  m  344 
B  C  Under  the  Roman  emperors  it  was  joined  to 
Macedonia,  but  after  Constantino  it  became  a 
separate  province  It  passed  to  the  Venetians 
(1204)  and  to  the  Turks  (1355)  from  whom  it  was 
ceded  to  Greece  in  1881  Many  places  in  Thessalv 
are  connec  ted  with  ancient  Greek  mvths,  such  as 
that  of  Hercules,  whose  death  pjre  was  upon 
Mt  Oeta 

Thetford,  municipal  borough  (pop  4,098),  Norfolk, 
England,  on  the  Thet  river  and  bordering  Suffolk, 
in  a  farming  region  The  site  was  very  early  oc  cu- 
pied,  Castle  Hill  (100  ft  high,  1,000  ft  in  cm  um- 
ference)  is  one  of  the  largest  earthworks  in  Great 
Britain  There  are  a  ruined  Cluniac  priory  founded 
in  1104,  three  old  churches,  and  numerous  old 
houses  The  museum  is  housed  in  a  16th-century 
building  The  town  was  important  under  the  Sax- 
ons and  Danes,  it  was  the  seat  of  the  kings  and 
bishops  of  East  Anglia  for  a  time,  and  under  Ed- 
ward III  it  had  eight  monasteries  and  20  c  hurches 
Thomas  Paine  was  born  near  here 

Thetford,  town  (pop  1,043),  E  Vt  ,  on  the  Connecti- 
cut above  Hartford,  chartered  1701,  settled  1764 
Part  of  the  town  was  badly  flooded  in  1936 

Thetford  Mines,  city  (pop  12,716),  SE  Que  ,  NE  of 
Sherbrooke  and  S  of  Quebec  ,  me  1905  It  is  an  im- 
portant asbestos-mining  center,  developed  after  the 
discovery  (1876)  of  largo  asbestos  deposits  Chro- 
mium and  feldspar  are  also  mined  here 

Thetis  (the'tts),  in  Gieek  legend,  a  Nereid,  mother 
of  ACHILLEH  She  was  loved  by  ZEUS  and  POMBIDON, 
but  because  of  a  prophecy  that  her  son  would  bo 
greater  than  his  father,  the  gods  gave  her  in  mar- 
riage to  a  mortal,  PELEUB  All  the  gods  brought 
gifts  to  hei  wedding  except  KRIS,  who  sent  the 
APPLE  OF  DISCORD  Thetis  appears  several  times  in 
the  ILIAD,  comfoitmg  and  helping  her  son 

Theudas  (thQ'das),  leader  of  insurgents  mentioned 
by  Gamaliel  Acts  6  36  Nothing  is  known  of  him, 
he  is  not  the  magic  mn  Theudas  (fl  A  D  45)  men- 
tioned bv  Joseph  us 

Theus,  Jeremiah  (thQs,  tois),  c  1719-1744,  American 
portrait  painter,  b  Switzerland  He  came  as  a 
child  to  South  Caiolma  By  1740,  according  to 
newspaper  notices,  he  was  painting  portraits  and 
teaching  art  m  Charleston  His  portraits  were  good 
likenesses  but  stiff  and  ill-composed  The  Brook- 
lyn (N  Y )  Museum  has  a  portrait  of  Elizabeth 
Rothmaler 

Thevai,  Greece   see  THEHFS 

Theveste1  see  TFBBSSA,  Algeria 

thiamine:  see  VITAMINS 

Thiaucourt  (tvokoor').  village  (pop  995),  Meurthe- 
et-Mosello  dept  ,  NE  France,  in  Lorraine,  NW  of 
Nancy  It  was  captured  (Sept  ,  1Q18)  by  American 
troops  m  the  First  World  War  and  is  the  site  of  tho 
Saint-Mihiel  American  cemetery 

Thibault,  Jacques  Anatole    see  FRANCE,  ANATOLE 

Thibaut  IV  (tf«bo'),  1201-53,  French  trouvc>re,  count 
of  Champagne  He  became  Thibaut  I,  king  of 
Navarre,  in  1234,  in  succession  to  his  unc  le,  Sancho 
VII  In  1239,  against  the  wishes  of  the  pope,  he  led 
a  Crusade,  he  was,  however,  defeated  and  was  un- 
able to  forestall  the  later  fall  of  Jerusalem  His 
courtly  verses  and  songs  rank  high  in  troubadour 
literature,  some  are  addressed  to  Blanc  he  of  Cas- 
tile His  name  appears  also  as  Thibaud  or  Theo- 
bald 

Thibodaux  (tl'budo),  town  (pop  5,851),  parish  seat 
of  Lafourc  he  parish,  SE  La  ,  on  Ba\  ou  Lafourc  he 
and  8W  of  New  Orleans,  laid  out  c  1820,  mt  1838 
It  is  the  commercial  center  of  an  oil,  sugar,  and 
farm  area.  Chief  Justice  White  was  born  near  by 

Thief  River  Falls,  city  (pop  6,019),  co  seat  of  Pen- 
nmgton  oo  ,  NW  Minn  N  of  Rod  Lake  Falls  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Thief  and  Red  Lake  rivers  It  is 
the  commercial  and  distributing  center  for  a  farm 
region  Near-by  tracts  were  used  in  a  Federal 
project  for  the  resettlement  of  farm  families 

Thierry  I.  see  THEODORIC  I 

Thierry,  Augustin  (ogtiste'  tyerc'),  17%  1856, 
French  historian  He  sought  to  prove,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  English  and  French  history,  that  the  de- 
velopment of  a  nation  was  the  process  of  the  strug- 
gle between  two  races,  the  invaders  and  tho  in- 
vaded, thus  tho  progressive  liberation  of  the  Gauls, 
representing  tho  French  people,  from  their  Frank- 
ish  conquerors,  who  supposedly  became  the  ruling 
class,  culminated  in  the  July  Revolution  of  1830. 
The  theory  is,  of  course,  utterly  untenable,  its  very 
premises  being  false  However,  the  absurdity  and 
aridity  of  the  theory  are  eclipsed  by  the  great  lit- 
erary value  of  his  work.  "Loving  history  for  its 
own  sake,"  he  strove  to  bring  the  past  back  to  life, 
and  although  his  accuracy  is  questionable,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  that  purpose  as  few  historians  have  done, 
In  his  masterwork,  ftfoita  d«*  temps  mtrowngien* 
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[narratives  of  the  Merovingian  era)  (1870),  he 
painted  the  classic  picture  of  that  barbarous  peri- 
od He  also  wrote  a  history  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest of  England  (1825),  which  shows  the  influence 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  Discredited  as  a  historian. 
Thierry  remains  one  of  the  great  writers  of  French 
romanticism 

Thiers,  Adolphe  (ftddlf  tveV),  1797-1877,  French 
statesman,  journalist,  and  historian  After  study- 
ing law  at  Aix-en-Provence,  he  went  (1821)  to 
Paris  and  joined  the  little  group  of  writers  that 
centered  about  tho  bourgeois  salons  and  attacked 
the  government  of  CHARLES  X  Thiers  reflected 
the  views  of  the  middle-of-the-road  Doctrinaires 
and  of  the  capitalist  bourgeoisie  His  History  of  the 
Frtnch  Revolution  (10  vols,  1823-27,  Eng  tr  ,  5 
vols  ,  1805)  illustrated  his  moderate  liberal  views 
and  thus  was  an  attack  on  tho  reactionary  govern- 
ment With  Mignet  and  others  he  began  m  1830 
to  put  out  the  journal  Notional,  which  had  an  im- 
portant part  in  bringing  about  the  JULY  REVOLU- 
TION of  1830.  He  was  prominent  under  LOUT* 
PHILIPPE  but  never  enjoyed  the  king's  confidence 
As  minister  of  the  interior  (1832-34)  in  the  first 
Soult  cabinet,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  French 
intervention  in  favor  of  Belgium  and  suppressed, 
with  brutality,  the  workers'  insurrection  of  April, 
1834,  in  Pans  and  Lyons  He  was  premier  in  1836, 
but  his  projected  intervention  against  the  Carlists 
in  Spam  caused  his  replacement  by  Guizot  In 
1840  he  again  headed  a  cabinet,  once  more  his  ag- 
gressive foreign  policy — this  time  he  sought  to  in- 
tervene in  favor  of  Mohammed  Ah  of  Egypt — 
lacked  royal  support  and  caused  his  fall  He  now 
bee  ame  a  liberal  opponent  of  the  July  Monarchy 
and  again  turned  to  writing,  beginning  his  History 
of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire  (20  vols  ,  1840-55. 
Eng  tr  ,  1845  62)  One  day  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  FEBRUARY  REVOLUTION  of  1848,  Louis  Philippe 
called  on  Thiers  to  replace  Guizot  as  premier,  but 
both  king  and  premier  were  swept  aside  by  tho 
revolutionary  tide  Elected  to  the  constituent  as- 
sembly, Thiers  was  a  loader  of  the  right-wing  liber- 
als and  bitterly  opposed  the  Socialists  Though  he 
favored  the  restoration  of  the  Orleanist  monarchy, 
he  did  not  oppose  tho  election  of  Prince  Louia 
Napoleon  (later  NAPOLEON  III)  He  did,  however, 
oppose  Napoleon's  coup  d'etat  of  Doc  ,  1851,  was 
arrested,  and  later  went  into  exile  After  being  al- 
lowed to  return  he  entered  (1863)  the  corps  ligvs- 
latif,  where  he  opposed  the  emperor  and  in  a  meas- 
ure helped  to  bring  about  the  "Liberal  Empire  " 
He  was  among  the  few  deputies  who  voted  against 
declaring  war  (1870)  on  Prussia  Vindicated  in  the 
disastrous  defeats  of  France  in  the  FRANCO-PRUS- 
SIAN WAR,  he  was  chosen  chief  executive  of  the 
provisional  government  of  Bordeaxix  in  1871,  ne- 
gotiated the  preliminary  Peace  of  Versailles  with 
Bismarck,  and  ordered  his  troops  to  suppress  the 
COMMUNE  OF  PARIS  of  1871  -an  order  carried  out 
with  ferocious  severity  In  Aug  ,  1871,  his  title 
became  president  of  the  republic  The  credit  for 
tho  astonishingly  quick  payment  bv  France  of  its 
war  indemnity  to  Germany  and  the  consequent 
evacuation  (1873)  of  France  by  German  troops  be- 
longs Krgely  to  Thiers's  efficient  economic  pokey 
Himself  an  Orleanist  at  heart,  he  was  supported  by 
the  monarchist  majoi  ity  in  the  national  assembly 
However,  his  conciliatory  attitude  toward  the  re- 
publicans was  condemned  by  the  national  assem- 
bly, and  in  1873  he  was  forced  to  resign  and  was 
succeeded  by  Marshal  MacMahon,  only  the 'dis- 
unity of  Orteamsts  and  legitimists  prevented  the 
restoration  of  tho  monarchy  Though  immensely 
l>opular  in  their  time,  Thiers's  historical  works  are 
today  generally  regarded  as  superficial  and  inac- 
curate eulogies  of  the  French  Revolution  and  of 
Napoleon,  written  from  the  bourgeois  point  of 
view  See  his  memoirs  (1903,  Eng  tr ,  1915),  J 
M  S  Allison,  Thiers  and  the  French  Monarchy 
(1926)  and  Monsieur  Thiers  (1932) 

Thiers,  town  (pop  11,180),  Puy-de-D6me  dept ,  SE 
central  France,  in  Auvergno  It  is  a  picturesque 
place  with  an  old  cutlery  mdustr>  The  Roman- 
esque Church  of  St  Genes  has  fragments  of  mosaics 
dating  from  Merovingian  days 

Thieas,  Frank  (frangk'  tes'),  1890-,  German  novel- 
ist, b  Li\oma  His  best  work  is  concerned  with 
the  people  of  his  native  province  Among  his  novels 
are  Der  Lnbhaftige  (1924,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Devil's 
Shadow,  1928),  Das  Tor  zur  Welt  (1926;  Eng  tr , 
Gateway  to  Life,  1927) ,  A  bschitd  vom  Parodies  ( 1 927 , 
Eng  tr  ,  Farewell  to  Paradise,  1929),  and  Francis 
raub  (1928,  Eng  tr  ,  Interlude,  1929) 

thimble,  originally  the  thumb  part  of  a  glove,  in 
modern  usage  a  sheath  of  metal  or  other  hard  ma- 
terial used  to  push  the  needle  in  sewing  The  vari- 
ous types  include  the  leather  palm  of  the  sailor  and 
the  open  thimble  of  the  tailor  and  upholsterer. 
Prehistoric  finger  shields  and  needle  pushers  gave 
way  to  bronze  and  brass  rings  Tho  leather  thimble 
of  the  Middle  Ages  is  still  found  occasionally  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  Metal,  wood,  ivor\ ,  bone,  china, 
glass,  and  enamel  have  all  been  used  Many  mod- 
ern thimbles  are  made  of  celluloid  and  other  com- 
positions. 

thimbleweed:  see  ANBMONK. 

Thimnathah  (thlm'nuthu) :  see  TIMNAH  S. 


Cross  rcf •rcttM  cr*  tetfkatetf  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facet  paf* 
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THINGVALLAVATN 

Thittgvallaratn,  Icelandic  J>inota1lavatn  (thPng'- 
gvat*lava*tun),  lake,  area  46  sq  mi ,  SW  Iceland, 
c  25  mi  NE  of  Reykjavik  It  is  the  largest  lake  of 
Iceland  Near  b> ,  at  Thingvellir,  is  the  ancient  as- 
sembly place  of  the  Althing,  the  Icelandic  parlia- 
ment 

Thingvelhr,  Icelandic  fringvelhr  (thCng'gve't'lir),  an 
cient  place  of  assembly  of  the  Icelandic  ALTHINC 
c  28  mi  NE  of  Reykjavik 
Thionville  (tySvel'),  Ger  fhedenhofen,  town  (pop 
15,195),  Moselle  dept  ,  NE  France,  in  Lorraine  It 
w  a  processing  center  of  a  ru  h  iron  district  and  also 
a  garrison  town  An  ancient  place,  it  was  seized 
(1643)  from  its  Spanish  garrison  by  Louis  II  do 
Cond6,  was  defended  (1815)  by  General  Hugo  (Vic- 
tor Hugo's  father),  and  m  1870  was  the  scene  of  a 
Prussian  victory  over  Marshal  Bazame. 
Third  Republic:  see  FRANCE 

Thirkell,  Angela  (thur'kul),  1890-,  English  noyelist, 
daughter  of  J.  W  Mac-kail  Her  hrst  book,  Three 
Houses,  a  family  record,  was  published  in  1930 
With  her  second  novel,  High  Rising  (1933),  she 
struck  the  vein  of  light,  witty  novels  of  English 
country-house  living  which  have  delighted  readers 
t  h  rough  a  long  series  The  same  characters,  slightly 
absurd  but  always  likable,  flit  in  and  out  of  different 
stones,  and  for  her  setting  she  has  borrowed  Trol- 
lope's  Barsetshire  The  series  includes  Pumfret 
Towers  (1938),  The  Brandon*  (1939),  Before  Lunch 
(1940),  Cheerfulntta  Break*  In  (1940),  Northbridge 
Kectory  (1911),  Love  among  the  fiuins  H948),  and 
The  Old  Bank  House  (1949) 

Thirl  mere,  narrow  lake,  c  3  mi  long,  Cumberland, 
England,  near  Derwentwater  N  W  of  Helvelly  n  In 
1894,  through  the  construction  of  a  high  dam  and 
an  aqueduct  c  100  mi  long,  it  became  a  source  of 
water  supply  for  Man<  hester 

Thirlwall,  Connop  (ko'nup  thflrJ'wol),  1797-1875, 
English  historian  He  studied  at  Cambridge  and 
later  taught  at  the  mm  eraity  until  he  was  forced  to 
resign  for  his  defense  of  religious  dissenters  He  was 
bwhop  of  St  David's,  Wales,  from  1840  His  (  hief 
work  is  his  History  nf  Grcne  (8  vols  ,  1835-44),  it 
rivaled  the  similar  work  by  George  Grotc,  which 
appeared  at  about  the  samp  time 
thirst,  desire  for  water  Dry  or  salty  food  and  dry  or 
dustv  air  cause  a  drying  of  the  membranes  lining 
the  throat  and  produce  a  sensation  of  thirst  which 
may  be  relieved  bv  moistening  the  membranes  with 
a  small  amount  of  water  Deprivation  of  water  for 
a  long  period  of  time  may  affect  the  water  require- 
ments of  the  entire  body  and  may  result  not  only  in 
the  sensation  of  simple  thirst  but  also  m  pain  and 
Buffering  Because  water  makes  up  a  large  part  of 
the  body  weight  and  normal  metabolism  depends 
upon  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  in  the  tissues,  a 
lac  k  of  water  over  a  long  period  affects  the  phy  sio- 
logic  al  functions  of  the  body  including  the  metabo- 
lism of  the  nervous  system 

Thirteen  Colonies,  the,  term  used  for  the  colonies 
of  British  North  America  that  joined  together  in 
the  American  Revolution  against  the  mother  coun- 
try ,  adopted  the  Dec  laration  of  Independem  e  in 
1776,  and  became  the  United  States  They  were 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  Virginia  was 
the  earliest  founded  (1607)  They  are  also  called 
the  Thirteen  Original  States,  but  to  call  them  the 
Thirteen  Original  Colonies  is  an  error. 
Thirty-nine  Articles*  see  CREED 
Thirty  Tyrants,  oligarchy  of  ancient  Athens  (404- 
403  B  C  )  created  by  LYSANDEH,  under  Spartan 
auspices,  after  the  PELOPONNLHIAN  WAR  CHITIAH 
and  THEHAMENEH  were  prominent  members  of  it 
It  was  overthrown  by  THRvSYBLLim,  who  headed 
the  exiles  from  Phyle 

Thirty  Years  War,  1618-48,  general  European  war, 
fought  mainly  in  Germany  There  were  many 
issues,  territorial,  dynastic,  and  religious,  and  it 
is  recognised  today  that  the  accent  placed  by  19th- 
century  historians  on  the  religious  aspects  is  mis- 
leading Throughout  the  war  there  were  shifting 
alliances  and  local  peace  treaties,  and  the  whole 
conflict  can  be  understood  only  as  a  conflict  of 
petty  German  princes  and  foreign  powers — France, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  England — against  the  unity 
and  power  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Hapsburgs  and  against  the  Haps- 
burgs themselves  m  Austria  and  Germany,  in 
Italy,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  Spam  The  out- 
break of  the  war  came  with  the  resist  am  e  of  Prot- 
estant Bohemian  nobles  to  the  Catholic  king 
Ferdinand  (later  Emperor  FEKDINAND  II)  The 
revolt  began  with  violence  against  the  royal  officers 
in  Prague — the  "defenestration  of  Prague"  (May, 
1618).  Ferdinand  was  declared  deposed  and  the 
Bohemian  throne  was  offered  to  Frederick  V,  the 
elector  palatine  Revolt  also  appeared  in  other 
Hapsburg  dominions,  especially  under  Gabriel 
BETHLEN  m  Transylvania  MAXIMILIAN  I  of  Ba- 
varia aided  the  imperialist  forces  under  Tilly  to 
defeat  the  Bohemians  at  the  White  Mt.  near 
Prague  (Nov.,  1620)  Frederick,  ever  afterward 
called  the  Winter  King,  had  lost  his  brief  hold  on 
Bohemia.  The  war  continued  in  the  Palatinate, 
and  severe  repression  began  in  Bohemia.  In  the 


1970 

Palatinate  MANSFKLD  and  CHRISTIAN  OF  BBUVS-  was  exhausted.    Peace  negotiations  were  begun 

WICK  led  the  revolutionary  forces    Frederick  ex-  before  1640,  but  the  intricate  diplomacy  proceeded 

pected   aid  from  his  father-m-law,   James  I  of  slowly  and  haltingly     Meanwhile  the  empire  was 

England,  but  got  no  effectual  help    The  Palatinate  reduced  by  the  armies  of  the  Swedish  TORSTFNH- 

was  taken  by  the  imperial  general,  ITilly,  he  won  BON,  Louis  II  de  Conde,  and  Turenne.  Torstensson 

at  Wimpfen  and  Hochst  (1622)    Frederick's  lands  defeated  the  imperialists  at  Breitenfeld   (1642), 

were  confiscated  by  the  emperor,  and  the  Upper  after  going  north  to  subdue  Danish  opposition  do- 

Palatinate  and  the  electorate  were  conferred  on  " 
Maximilian  of  Bavana    The  imperialist  victory  at 
Stadtlohn  (1623)  practically  ended  one  phase  of  the 
war     Frederick  was  forced  to  sign  an  armistice 
with  the  emperor    The  new  phase  saw  the  German 


war  expanded  into  an  international  conflict  Chris- 
tian IV  of  Denmark  came  into  the  fighting,  prin- 
cipally because  of  his  fear  of  the  rise  of  Hapsburg 
power  in  N  Germany,  he  openly  avowed  religious 
motives  but  hoped  also  to  enlarge  his  German  pos- 
sessions England  gave  a  subsidy  to  aid  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Hapsburgs  and  sent  a  few  thousand 
soldiers  Christian  IV  adyanced  into  Germany 
The  emperor's  cause  was  advanced  by  the  work  of 
WALI  KNSTEIN,  who  gathered  an  offec  tivo  army  and 
defeated  Mansfold  at  Dessau  (1626)  A  little  later 
the  Danish  king  was  soundly  defeated  by  Tilly  at 
Lutter  The  imperialist  armies  swept  through  most 
of  Germany  Wallenstom  went  into  Jutland  and 
vanquished  the  Danes  but  failed  before  Stralsund 
( 1 628)  In  1 629  Denmark  by  the  Treaty  of  Lubock 
withdrew  from  the  war  and  surrendered  the  north 
German  Jashpprics  A  new  period  of  the  wai 


feated  Gallas,  then  won  a  climactic  victory  < 
Hatsfeldt  at  Jankau  (1645).  Meanwhile  Condo 
had  won  a  victory  at  Rocroi  (1643) ,  m  1645  ho  and 
Turenne  (after  a  severe  defeat)  wore  victorious 
near  Nordlmgen  Austria  had  been  stripped  of  all 
conquests  and  her  enemies  were  at  the  very  dooi 
of  Vienna  Austria's  strongest  ally,  Bavaria,  was 
overrun  The  Swede  Wrangel  and  the  Fiench 
Turenne  were  currying  on  a  successful  campaign 
when  the  long-delayed  peace  was  obtained  (see 
WESTPHALIA,  PKICB  OF)  The  general  results  of 
the  war  may  l>o  said  to  have  been  tremendous  de- 
ciease  in  Geinnin  population,  devastation  of  the 
German  fields,  luui  of  German  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, the  breakup  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
which  was  a  mere  shell  in  the  succeeding  centuries, 
and  the  decline  of  Hapsburg  greatness  Though 
generally  considered  a  leligious  war,  its  effects  on 
religion  weie  bad,  it  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
debused  morality  and  religious  decline  The  in- 
credible sufferings  of  the  German  peasantry  wore 
remembered  for  centimes  The  political  settle- 
ments of  the  pence  were  to  the  disadvantage  of 


opened    Tho  Edu  t  of  Restitution  (1629),  issued  by      Germany  IH  well  tis  the  Hapsburgs    The  estrarige- 


Ferdnmnd  II,  attempted  to  enforce  the  ecclesias- 
tic-til reservation  of  the  Peace  of  Augsburg  and 
declared  void  Protestant  titles  to  lands  secularized 
nfter  1552,  its  full  application  would  have  had  a 
disastrous  effect  on  German  Protestantism  and 
naturally  moused  the  Protestant  states  to  deter- 
mined, though  at  the  moment  latent,  hostility 
GrsTWLs  II  (Gustavus  Adolphus)  of  Sweden  now 
camp  into  the  war 
embroiled  him 


mcnt  of  N  Gennuny  from  Austria,  then  begun,  yyi 
to  continue  foi  moie  than  two  centuries  Many  ot 
the  songs  and  writings  of  the  war  have  been  col- 
lected Old  histories  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  aio 
those  of  \nton  Gindely  (4  vols  ,  1869  80  Eng  ti  , 
2  vols,  1884).  Montz  Hitter  (3  vols,  1899-1908, 
m  German),  and  S  R  Gardiner  (1874)  See  C  V 

..    .....       Wedgewood,  The  Thirty  Years  War  (1939) 

His  territorial  ambitions  had    Thisbe    NPP  PIKAMT.H  AND  THISBF 

with  Poland,  and  now  ho    Thisbe,  town  whence  Tobit  was  carried  away,  eyi- 


fearcd  that  Ferdinand's  maiitune  designs  might  dently  c  90  mi    N  of  Jerusalem     Tobit  12 

threaten  Sweden's  mastery  of  the  Baltic     He  do-  Thiselton-Dyer,    Sir   William   Turner    (thl'sultun- 

clared  against  the  emperor  and  was  supported  by  dl'ur),  1843-1928,  English  botanist      \s  assistant 

an  understanding  with  Cathohr  Fraix  o,  then  under  director  (1875  85)  arid  direc  tor  (1885-1905)  of  the 

the   leadership   of   Cardinal    Richelieu      Swedish  botanical  gardens  at  Kew,  ho  enlarged  its  field  of 

t roops  man  hed  into  Germany     Meanwhile  Ferdi-  research,  edited  several  of  its  publications,   and 

nand  had  \tccti  prevailed  upon  (16.40)  to  dismiss  founded  (1887)  the-  Kew  bulletin 

Wnllenstem,  who  had  powerful  enemies  in  the  em-  thistle,  populai   name  for  many  spiny  and  usually 

piro     Tilly  now  headed  the  imperialist  forces     He  weedy  plants,  hut  especially  applied  to  the  com- 

posito-nowered  gcneia  Carduus,  Cirsium,  Cntci 


.  tie  imperil 

was  able  to  take  the  city  of  Magdeburg  while  the 
Protestant  print  es  hesitated  to  join  the  Swedes 
Only  John  George  of  Saxony,  caught  1  rat  ween  Tilly 
and  the  Swedish  king,  joined  Gustavus  Vdolphus, 
who  offered  him  better  terms  The  combined  forces 
crushed  Tilly  at  Breitonfeld  (16J1),  thus  winning 
N  Germany  Gustavus  Adolphus  triumphantly 
advanced  and  Tilly  was  defeated  and  fatally 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  Lech  (1632)  Wallen- 
stem,  recalled  with  somo  pleading  by  the  emperor, 
took  the  field  He  defeated  the  Saxon  forces  and 
later  met  the  Swedish  forces  at  Lutzen  (Nov  , 
1032),  there  the  imperialists  were  defeated,  but 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  killed  and  the  anti-Haps- 
burg  troops  were  disorganized  \\allenstem  after 
his  great  defeat  remained  inactive  and  entered  into 
long  negotiations  with  the  enemy  Meanwhile  the 
able  anti-imperialist  general,  BERNHAKD  OF  SAXE- 
WriMtH.  stormed  llegensburg  (lb.4.4)  Wallen- 
stem  was  in  1634  murdered  by  imperialist  con- 
Soon  afterward  the  imperialist  forces 


and  Onopurdon ,  which  have  spiny  leaves  and  often 
showy  heads  of  purple',  rose,  white,  or  yellow  flowc-i  s 
followed  by  the  thistledown  seeds  that  aro  so  loyed 
by  the  <,oLDFf\rH  The  Scotch  thistle  (variously 
identified)  is  the  b&lge  of  the  Scottish  Oidoi  of  the 
Thistle  anci  the  national  emblem  of  Scotland,  re- 
puted to  haye  bet  ray  od  the  presence  of  a  band  ot 
Danish  invaders  by  the  howl  of  one  stepping  UIK>D 
the  plant  The  blessed  thistle  or  St  -BencdictV 
thistle  (C'nicM*  benediftun,  the  Carduus  benesiictmt  of 
Shakuperp's  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  m  4)  was.  u 
heal-all  of  old  and  is  still  sometimes  used  medic- 
inally The  common  or  bull  thistle  (Cirsium  lancto- 
latuni)  and  the  pasture  thistle  (Cirsium  mlorahim) 
aie  attractiM-  weeds  not  to  he  confused  with  tin 
Canada  thistle  (I'lrgiiimurrense),  which  hat>  a  cropp- 
ing rootstock  and  has  probably  been  more  legislated 
against  than  any  other  weed  because  of  its  \eiy 
persistent  natuie  (it  is  an  offense  in  mo*t  wtates  to 
allow  the  seeds  to  mature)  The  Russian  thistle  is 


spirators      . ...   ...., .... 

under  GAL:  ts  defeated  Bornhard  at,  Nordhngen      a  TtrwBLEWfcM) 
(Feb  ,  16 14)     Germany  was  in  economic  ruin,  her    Thistlewood,  Arthur,  1770-1820,  English  conspira- 
fields   devastated    and   bloodsoaked      There  was      tor     Trained  a«  a  land  surveyor,  he  traveled 
somo  feeling  in  Germany  against  the  foreign  sol- 
diers that  oyerran  the  land     A  general  desire  for 
peace  led  to  the  Peace  of  Prague  (1635)      This 
agreement  drastically  modified  the  Edict  of  Resti- 
tution, thus  helping  to  reconcile  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant   It  was  accepted  by  almost  all  the  German 
princes  and  free  c  ities    A  united  imperial  army  was 
to  move  against  the  Swedish  troops  in  Germany    A 
general  peace  seemed  to  be  in  train,  but  Richelieu 


, 

was  unwilling  to  see  the  Hapsburgs  retain  power 
France  entered  openly  into  war  (1635)  OXEN- 
STIKHVA  (the  Swedish  chancellor),  anxious  to  pre- 
serve Sweden's  hold  in  Germany,  supported  Riche- 
lieu The  final  stage  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  be- 
gan The  war  now  occupied  most  of  Europe,  with 
fighting  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  the  United 
Provinces  and  France  opposed  Spam,  in  Italy, 
where  France  and  Spam  struggled  for  power,  m 
France,  in  Germany,  in  the  Iberian  peninsula, 


France  and  America  and  acquired  revolutionary 
views  He  returned  to  England  (1794),  joined  the 
Spem  ean  Sex  iot>  (a  revolutionary  group  in  Lon- 
don), and  be*  ame  known  to  the  police  as  a  danger- 
ous character  With  James  Watson,  he  organised 
a  public  meeting  at  Spa  Fields  (1816)  at  which  a 
revolution  was  to  be  started,  but  the  meeting  wah 
easily  dispersed  Thistlewood  was  arrested  and 
narrowly  escaped  conviction  for  treason  A  i  hal- 
lenge  to  a  duel  which  he  sent  in  1817  to  the  home 
secretary,  Lord  Sidmouth,  led  to  a  prison  term 
Upon  his  release  (1819)  Thistlewood,  dissatisfied 
with  the  milder  efforts  of  his  colleagues,  plotted  the 
assassination  of  cabinet  members  at  a  cabinet  din- 
ner The  goyernment,  apprised  of  the  conspiracy 
b>  an  informer  among  the  plotters,  allowed  it  to 
mature  and  then  surprised  the  conspirators  at  their 
arsenal  in  a  Cato  Street  loft.  Thwtfcwood  esc  aped, 
but  was  <  aptured  the  next  day  Ho  was  convu  ted 


where  Portugal  revolted  against,  and  France  at-     of  treason  and  executed  for  his  part  m  what  is 
1     '   "  "  ~  '      Jknown  as  the  Cato  Street  Conspiracy. 

tu'kuS),  Hung 
Hungarian  rebel, 
Hi»  father,  Ste- 
phen Thokoly,  took  an  important  part  in  the  unsuc- 
cessful conspiracy  of  Francis  I  RAKOCZY  and  Peter 
ZKINYI  against  Emperor  LEOPOLD  I  and  died  (1670) 
while  defending  his  castle  against  imperial  troops 
Thokol>  fled  to  Poland  The  severe  reprisals  meted 
out  by  the  Austrian  governor  of  Hungary  led  to  a 
general  uprising,  supported  after  16/4  by  Louis 
XIV  of  France  Thokoly  took  command  (1678)  of 
the  rebel  army  and  in  1680  made  a  truce  with  Leo- 


tacked,  Spain,  and  m  the  North,  where  Denmark  ....   ...,    

opposed  Sweden  The  Austrian  forces  went  into  Thirai,  Greece  see  THB.BES. 
France  and  achieved  some  success,  but  this  was  Thokoly  or  Tokoly,  Emeric  (both  ttt'l 
temporary  For  the  most  part  this  period  of  the  Thftk&ly  Imrt  (Im're),  1656-1705,  Hunj 
war  was  disastrous  for  the  empire  Bernhard  of  of  a  noble  family  of  N  Hungary  His 

Saxe- Weimar  and  the  Swedish  general,  Baner,  were       '       ~ 

victorious  m  Germany  In  1636  Bauer  won  a 
notable  victory  at  Wittetock  Bernhard  conducted 
a  series  of  brilliant  campaigns,  culminating  in  the 
capture  of  Breisach  (1638)  Bernhard  died  in  1639, 
Baner  in  1641.  Meanwhile  Emperor  Ferdinand  II 
was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  HI  (1637)  In  1642 
Richelieu  died,  his  successor,  Cardinal  MAZARJN, 
continued  the  established  French  policy.  Germany 


Cross  r«f*reac«s  are  taUcatrt  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Th«  k«y  to  proouachulon  faces  *«••  1* 


pold.  The  emperor  restored  (1681)  religious  and 
political  freedom  m  Hungary,  but  Thokoly  rejected 
hw  concessions  as  insufficient  and  began  to  plot 
with  Turkey  to  make  himself  master  of  his  country. 
In  1082  he  married  Helen  Zrmyi,  daughter  of  Ste- 
phen Znnyi  and  widow  of  Francis  I  Rakoczy,  and 
fate  in  the  same  year  he  was  recognized  by  the 
sultan  as  "king  of  Upper  Hungary"  under  Turkish 
suzerainty  It  was  largely  at  his  instigation  that 
Mohammed  IV  undertook  his  expedition  against 
VIENNA,  and  in  1683  Thokolv  joined  the  Turkish 
forces  under  Kara  MUSTAFA  ui  the  siege  of  that 
citv  The  Turks  blamed  their  rout  on  Thokoly  and 
imprisoned  him  briefly  (1686)  at  Adrianople,  but 
in  1690  they  appointed  him  prince  of  Transylvania 
From  Transylvania  he  was  driven  (1691)  by  the 
imperial  force  under  Louis  of  Baden  The  Treaty 
of  Karlowitz  (1699),  by  which  the  whole  of  Hun- 
gary passed  to  Leopold,  also  stipulated  that  Tho- 
kolv was  to  be  interned  by  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor 
Ho  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  near  Constantinople 

Thoma,  Hans  (nans'  to'ma),  1839-1924,  German 
painter  and  lithographer,  influenced  by  Courbet 
His  later,  individual  style,  modeled  on  that  of  old 
Gorman  woodcuts,  shows  rich  coloring  and  depth 
of  imaginative  feeling  In  1899  he  became  direc  tor 
of  the  Karlsruhe  Gallery  and  professor  at  the  acad- 
emy Among  his  paintings  aie  At  iMke  of  Garda 
and  Eventide  (both  Metropolitan  Mus  )  and  Soli- 
tude, Spring  Idyl,  and  Scenes  from  Life  of  Christ 

Thomas,  Saint,  one  of  the  Twelve  Disciples,  called 
Didvmus  (did  Irons)  [Gr,-twm]  He  doubted 
the  Rosurroc  tion  until  he  saw  Jesus  and  touched 
Hw  side  John  11  16,  14  5,  20  24-29,  21  2  By  uni- 
versal tradition  he  is  said  to  have  gone  as  mission- 
ary to  India  The  Christians  of  Malabar  call  them- 
selves Christians  of  St  Thomas  Among  the 
i'8M>DEPicjHAFHA  are  a  Gospel  of  Thomas  and  Acts 
of  Thomas 

Thomas,  Albert  (albcV  t&ma'),  1878-19*2,  French 
statesman  Becoming  a  Socialist,  he  woiked  with 
Jam 6s  on  the  journal  Humamte  and  took  part  in 
local  politics  In  1910  he  was  elec  ted  to  the  cham- 
bei  of  deputies  and  during  the  Fust  World  War 
hold  cabinet  positions,  notably  as  minister  of  mu- 
nitions (1916)  Thomas  was  sent  to  Russia  in  1917 
to  help  Kerenskv  He  was  duector  (1919-32)  of 
the  International  Labor  Office  \mong  his  histor- 
ic al  works  are  Le  Syndicalisme  alternand  (1903)  and 
Lc  Second  Empire  (1907) 

Thomas,  Ambroise  (toma'  abrwaz'),  1811-96, 
Fiench  operatic  composer,  studied  at  the  Pans 
Conservatoire,  taking  the  Pnx  de  Rome  in  18*2 
He  later  taught  composition  there  and  became  its 
director  in  1871  He  wrote  a  number  of  ballets  and 
'20  operas,  of  which  Le  Cald  (1849  a  satire  cm 
Italian  opera),  Mignon  (1866),  and  Hamlet  (1868) 
were  the  most  successful 

Thomas,  Augustus  (t6'rnus),  1857-1934,  American 
dramatist,  b  St  Louis  He  worked  as  a  jouinal- 
ist,  an  actor,  and  an  advanc  e  agent  for  thoati  icnl 
t loupes  His  first  big  success  was  The  littrglar 
(1889),  which  he  first  adapted  (1887)  as  a  one-act 
play  from  Franc  es  Hodgson  Bui  nett's  stoi  y  Editha's 
Hwglar  It  was  not  until  Alabama  (1891),  how- 
ever, that  Thomas  was  able  to  support  himself  as  a 
dramatist  The  first  of  a  set  IPS  of  exc  ellent  re«ional 
pla\  s,  Alabama  was  followed  by  In  Mizzottra  (1893), 
Arizona  (1897),  and  Tht,  Copperhtatl  (1918)  Among 
Ins  plavs  on  topical  themes  was  the  successful  The 
Witching  Hour  (1907)  His  autobiography,  The 
Print  of  My  Remembrance,  appealed  in  1922 

Thomas,  Cyrus,  1825-1910,  \mencan  ethnologist 
and  entomologist,  b  Kmgsport,  Tenn  He  was  a 
Uwver,  then  a  minister  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Chm  ch  (1865-69)  In  1869  he  joined  the  U  S  Geo- 
logic al  and  Googiaphical  Suivev  of  the  Teintones 
and  from  1873  to  1875  he  taught  natuial  science  at 
Southern  Illinois  Normal  Umv  He  was  state  ento- 
mologist of  Illinois  from  1874  to  1876  and  was  with 
the  US  Entomological  Commission  fiom  1876  to 
1877  In  1882  he  left  natuial  for  soc  ml  science,  be- 
coming archaeologist  to  the  U  S  Buieau  of  Eth- 
nology His  work  on  the  Indians  of  North  Amer- 
ica especially  on  the  early  civilizations  of  Mexico 
and  on  the  mound  builders  of  the  United  States, 
was  valuable  Besides  many  monographs  in  eth- 
nology he  wrote  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  North 
American  Archaeology  (1898)  and  a  general  work, 
The  Indians  of  North  America  (1903) 

Thomas,  David  Alfred:  see  RHONDUA,  DAVID  Ai,rw,D 
THOMAS,  IST  VISCOUNT. 

Thomas,  Dylan  (Dylan  Marlais  Thomas)  (dl'lun), 
1914-,  British  poet,  b  Caermarthenslnre,  Wales, 
educated  at  the  Swansea  Giammar  School  His 
first  volume,  Eighteen  Poems  (1934),  brought  the 
young  Welshman  an  instant  reputation,  which  was 
deepened  by  later  books — Twenty-five  Poems  (1936), 
The  Map  of  Love  (1939),  and  Deaths  and  Entrances 
(1946)  His  introspective  poema  are  built  on  a  cor- 
i  elation  of  symbols,  showing  the  strong  influence  of 
Freud,  diction  and  meter  are  startling! y  fresh.  He 
also  has  written  short  stones,  some  of  those  are  in- 
cluded with  poetry  m  The  World  I  Breathe  (1940) 
His  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Dog  (1940)— a 
title  reminiscent  of  James  Joyce — is  a  series  of  an- 
ecdotes based  on  autobiography.  A  small  volume 
of  selected  works  appeared  in  1946. 
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Thomas.  Edith  Matilda  1854-1925,  American  poet, 
b.  Medina  co  ,  Ohio  She  lived  in  New  York  city 
after  1887  Her  verse  was  collected  from  period- 
icals in  The  Inverted  Torch  (1890),  The  Flowers  from 
the  Ashes  (1915),  and  other  volumes  See  her  Se- 
lected Poems  (with  ,memoir  by  Jessie  B.  Kitten- 
house,  1926) 

Thomas,  Edward,  1878-1917.  English  poet  and  critic, 
b  London,  educated  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford 
When  he  had  long  earned  his  living  by  writing  es- 
says, travel  books,  and  critical  studies  of  Maeter- 
linck, Borrow,  Swinburne,  Pater,  and  others,  his 
friendship  with  Robert  Frost,  which  began  m  1912, 
turned  him  to  writing  poetry  Six  Poems  (1916) 
by  "Edward  Eastaway  appeared  before  Thomas 
was  killed  in  the  First  World  War  Poema  (1917). 
Lost  Poems  (1918),  and  Collected  Poems\(\Q'20) ,  new 
ed  ,  1936)  revealed  him  as  a  true  English  nature 
poet  See  biography  by  R  P  Eckert  (1937) 

Thomas,  George  Henry,  1816-70,  Union  general  in 
the  Civil  War,  b  Southampton  co  ,  Va  ,  grad  West 
Point,  1840  He  served  against  the  Sommoles  and 
distinguished  himself  at  Monterrey  and  Buena  Vis- 
ta in  the  Mexican  War  Later  he  taught  at  West 
Point  and  seived  in  Texas  In  the  Civil  War, 
Thomas  remained  m  the  U  S  army  and,  in  Aug  , 
1861,  was  made  brigadier  general  of  volunteers 
After  service  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  he  wa«  sent 
to  Kentucky ,  where  he  defeated  the  Confederates  at 
MILL  SPRINGS  (Jan  ,  1862)  Thomas  commanded  a 
wing  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  about  Corinth,  was 
second  in  command  to  Buell  at  Perryville,  and 
commanded  the  Union  center  at  Murfreesboro  In 
the  CHATTANOOGA  CAMPAIC.N,  his  stand  on  Sept  20, 
1863,  in  saving  the  Union  army  from  complete  rout, 
won  for  him  the  sobriquet  Roc  k  of  Chickamauga 
He  sue  ceeded  Rosecrans  in  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  (Oct  ,  1863)  and  served  under 
U  S  GRANT  around  Chattanooga  and  under  W  T 
SHERMAN  in  the  ATLANTA  CAMPAIC.N  With  the  fall 
of  Atlanta  (Sept ,  1864),  Thomas  leturned  to  Ten- 
nessee and  at  Nashville  thoroughly  defeated  Gen 
J  B  HOOD  (Dec  ,  1864)  This  victory  brought  him 
a  major  generate  v  in  the  regular  army  He  was 
commander  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific 
at  the  time  of  his  death  See  biographies  by  Henry 
Coppee  (18<H).  Freeman  Cleaves  (1948),  and  Rich- 
ard O'Connor  (1948) 

Thomas,  Isaiah,  1749-1831,  American  printer,  of 
Worcester,  Mass  He  published  in  1785  A  SJKCI- 
men  of  Isaiah  Thomas's  Printing  Types,  valued  as 
evidence  of  the  equipment  of  a  leading  American 
printer  of  the  time  The  types  were  "Chiefly 
Manufactured  b\  that  great  Artist,  William  Cas- 
lon,  Esq  ,  of  London  "  Thomas  was  the  author  of 
a  History  of  Printing  in  America,  (1810) 

Thomas,  James  Henry,  1874-1949,  English  labor 
leader  and  public  official  Ho  early  became  a  labor 
organizer  and  in  1910  was  named  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  which 
ho  helped  to  reoiganize  on  an  industrial  basis  as  the 
National  Union  of  Railway  men  aftei  the  strike  of 
1911  He  seived  in  the  House  of  Commons  from 
1910  to  193f»  Ho  was  colonial  secretary  in  the  1924 
Labour  government  and  in  1929  was  made  lord 
privy  seal  and  special  minister  for  employ  ment  In 
1931  he  entered  the  National  government  under 
Ramsay  MacDonald  and  was,  as  a  result,  expelled 
fiom  the  Labour  party  and  the  railway  men's,  union 
He  was  dominion  secretary  (1930  35)  and  colonial 
secretaiy  (19  J5  36)  In  1936  he  resigned  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  scandal,  he  was  convicted  of  revealing 
budget  secrets  to  insurance  speculators  See  his 
My  Story  (HH7) 

Thomas,  Tohn  Charles,  1891'-,  American  baritone,  b 
Meyersclale,  Pa  ,  studied  at  the  Peahody  Conserva- 
tory, Baltimore  After  a  successful  careei  in  musi- 
c  al  comedy  he  made  his  operatic  debut  in  \V  ashuig- 
ton,  D  C  ,  in  1924,  after  which  he  sanff  with  the 
Ro>  al  Opera,  Brussels  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Hoxiso  he  mide  his  debut  in  1934  in  Verdi's  La 
TraoMta,  joining  the  company  in  1935  Well  known 
as  a  concert  and  radio  singer,  he  also  appealed  m  a 
few  moving  pictures 

Thomas,  Martha  Carey,  1857-1935,  American  edu- 
cator and  feminist,  b  Baltimore,  Md  ,  giad  Coi- 
nell  Umv  ,  1877,  studied  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  at 
Leipzig,  the  Sorbonne,  and  Zurich  (Ph  D  ,  1882) 
In  1884  she  was  appointed  to  organize  Brvn  Mawr 
College  for  women,  serving  as  clean  and  professor 
of  English  until  1894  and  as  president  from  1894  to 
1922  She  also  established  the  summer  school  for 
women  in  mdustrv  at  Brvn  Mawr  m  1921  A 
leader  in  the  woman-suffrage  movement,  she  was 
president  of  the  National  Collegiate  Equal  Suffrage 
League  from  1906  to  1913  Her  works  include  The 
Highei  Education  of  Women  (1900) 

Thomas,  Norman  Mattoon,  1884-,  American  Social- 
ist leader,  b  Marion,  Ohio,  grad  Princeton,  1905 
He  did  settlement  work,  and  after  he  graduated 
(1911)  from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  he 
served  as  pastor  of  Presbyterian  churches  m  New 
York  city  until  1918.  He  formally  left  the  ministry 
in  1931  In  the  First  World  War  h«  advocated 
pacifism  and  joined  the  Socialist  party  He  led  in 
several  strikes,  founded  (1918)  the  journal  the 
World  Tomorrow,  and  was  (1921-22)  an  editor  of 
the  Nation.  He  helped  found  what  is  now  the 
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American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  after  the  death 
(1924)  of  Eugene  V  DEBS,  he  became  the  guiding 
spirit  of  the  SOCIAIIBT  PAitrr  in  America  He 
sought  election  as  governor  of  New  York  (1924, 
1938)  and  as  mayor  of  New  York  oity  (1925,  1929) 
Norman  Thomas,  advocating  evolutionary  social- 
ism in  America,  was  repeatedly  the  Socialist  party 
candidate  for  President  after  1928,  polling  his  high- 
est vote  of  190,000  in  1932  Hw  following  di- 
minished after  a  split  within  the  Socialist  part  y  He 
was  a  constant  critic  of  the  American  economic 
system  and  of  both  major  parties  and  an  insistent 
advocate  of  reform ;  he  strongly  opposed  Amenc  an 
entry  in  the  Se<  ond  World  War  while  bitterly  de- 
nouncing fascism  and  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat He  wrote  several  books,  including  The 
Conscientious  Objector  in  America  (1923),  What  Is 
Industrial  Demon  acy?  (1927).  Socialism  of  Our 
Time  (1929),  Human  Exploitation  (1934),  We  Have 
a  Future  (1941),  What  Is  Our  Destiny  (1944),  and 
Appeal  to  the  Nations  (1947) 

Thomas,  Robert  Baily,  1766-1846,  American  editor, 
b  Grafton,  Mass  Ho  compiled  his  famous  Farm- 
er's Almanac  (later  the  Old  Farmer's  Almanack) 
annually  from  1793  to  1846,  and  it  reached  a  cir- 
culation of  over  200,000  copies  His  heirs  contin- 
ued it  into  tho  20th  cent  See  G  L  Kittredge,  The 
Old  Farmer  and  His  Almanack  (1920) 

Thomas,  Seth.  1785-1859,  American  clock  manufac- 
turer, b  Wolcott,  Conn  In  1812  he  sold  his  part- 
nership in  a  clock  bu&mess  established  by  Eh  Terry 
and  set  up  a  factory  to  make  metal-movement 
clocks  at  Plymouth  Hollow,  Conn  (renamed 
Thoma&ton  in  his  honor  c  1860)  He  also  built  and 
operated  a  mill  to  roll  brass  and  make  wire  for  hw 
clock  factorv  His  son,  Seth  Thomas,  1816-88,  b 
Plymouth  Hollow,  Conn ,  greatly  enlarged  the 
business 

Thomas,  Sidney  Gilchnst,  1850-85,  English  metal- 
lurgist In  1875  he  invented  a  method,  known  as 
the  basic  Bessemer  process,  for  the  removal  of 
phosphorus  from  iron  With  the  aid  of  his  cousin, 
Percy  Gilchnst,  he  proved  its  practicability,  pat- 
ented it,  and  sue  c  ceded  in  mtroduc  mg  it  m  the  steel 
industry  This  invention  met  a  basic  need  and  be- 
came wndely  used  especially  on  the  Continent  where 
there  was  a  larger  prc>ix>rtion  of  phosphoric  ores 

Thomas,  Theodore,  1835-1905,  American  violinist 
and  conductor,  b  Germany  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1845  and  in  1861  went  on  the  first  of  his 
self-sponsored  cone  ert  tours  In  1854  he  became  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
which  he  conducted  in  the  season  1877-78  With 
William  Mason  he  founded  (1855)  the  Mason- 
Thomas  quintet  In  1862  he  founded  his  own  or- 
chestra, with  which  he  toured  the  United  States 
and  gave  outdoor  summer  concerts  in  New  York 
city  He  was  appointed  (1878)  director  of  the 
newly  founded  Cincinnati  College  of  Music,  but  he 
returned  to  New  York  in  1880  to  c  onduct  again  the 
New  York  Philharmonic ,  his  own  orchestra,  and  the 
Brookly  n  orchestra  He  disbanded  his  own  orches- 
tra in  1888  and  in  1891  went  to  Chicago  as  perma- 
nent conductor  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  the  post 
he  held  until  his  death  As  a  result  of  his  tours 
manv  cities  throughout  the  country  developed  or- 
chestrah  He  introduced  major  woiks  of  Brahms, 
Wagner,  Anton  Bruckner,  and  Richard  Strauss  to 
American  audiences  See  his  autobiogi aph>  (ed 
byG  P  Lpton,  1905),  C  E  Russell,  The  American 
Orchestra  and  Thtodore  Thomas  (1927) 

Thomas.  1  Town  (pop  1,220),  W  Okla  ,  near  the 
Canadian  river,  in  an  agnc  ultural  (esixjcially  wheat) 
aiea,  platted  1902  Aimsh  and  Duiikard  com- 
munities are  in  the  area  2  Traciing  city  (pop 
1,449),  N  W  Va  ,  NE  of  Elkms,  m  a  mining  region, 
founded  1884  Blackwater  Falls  State  Park  is  near 

Thomas  a  Becket,  Saint,  or  Saint  Thomas  Becket, 
1117-70,  English  mart>r,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, b  London  Ho  is  called  St  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury and  occasionally  St  Thomas  of  London 
He  came  of  a  good  Norman  family  Ho  was  well 
educ  ated,  ending  his  studies  at  the  Umv  of  Paris 
The  straitened  circumstances  of  hib  family  forced 
him  to  act  as  a  "notary  "  until  he  was  taken  into 
the  household  of  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Cantei- 
burv  (1142?)  In  the  archbishop's  service  Thomas 
distinguished  himself  and  w  as  given  several  delicate 
missions  to  perform  Theobald  sent  him  to  Bologna 
to  study  law  undoi  Gratian  In  1154  he  was  or- 
dained deacon  and  appointed  archdeacon  of  Can- 
tei  bury  Tho  next  y  eai  t  he  v  oung  King  Henry  II 
appointed  him  chancellor  Thomas  became  an  in- 
timate friend  and  adviser  of  the  king  and  was  con- 
sidered second  most  powerful  man  m  the  kingdom 
It  would  seem  that  he  did  not  oppose  the  taxation 
on  churchmen  so  vigoiously  opposed  by  some  ec- 
clesiastics, but  on  the  other  hand  the  statement 
that  ho  injured  the  Church  is  based  on  unsupport- 
ablo  evidence  of  Thomas's  enemies  Though  he 
hvod  with  magnificent  e  and  took  an  unc  lei  u  al  part 
on  the  battlefield  in  the  Toulouse  campaign,  hw 
personal  life  and  character  were  above  reproach 
He  was,  moreover,  not  invariably  compliant  to  the 
will  of  the  king  When  Henry  wanted  to  secure  for 
him  the  primacy  of  Canterbury  left  vac  ant  by  The- 
obald's death  (1161),  Thomas  was  reluctant,  ex- 
plicitly because  it  would  involve  him  m  a  struggle 
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with  the  king  Henry  insisted,  and  Thomas  was 
ordained  priest  and  consecrated  bishop  in  1162 
The  merry  chancellor  became  an  ascetic  archbishop 
Trouble  was  not  long  in  arriving  Thomas  at- 
tempted to  resign  the  chancellorship,  and  he  an- 
gered the  king  by  t  ~  '  " 
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greatest  figure  of  scHOLA*TtrwM,  one  of  the  princi-  between  the  two  *  Both  p«u-*~ matter  and  form, 

pal  saints  of  the  lioman  Cathoho  Church,  and  essence  and  being— are  special  cases  of  potency  and 

founder  of  the  system  declared  by  Leo  XIII  (m  the  act     The  system  of  St.  Thomas  rests  upon  >— 

encyclical  Afternt  Paint,  1870)  to  bo  the  official  three  distinctions.  Being  may  also  be  ' 

Catholic  philosophy.  He  came  of  the  ruling  family  according  to  modes.    Modes  do  not  «.,.„  wv  „„„,« 

of  Aquino,  was  educated  as  a  child  at  Monte  Cas-  to  the  idea  of  being,  but  are  ways  of  making  explicit 

sino,  and  studied  in  his  late  teens  at  Naples    To  what  is  implicit  m  it    In  one  sense,  mode  means  the 


„...      .  _  „  _/  efforts  to  recover  properties  of 

which  the  archdiocese  of  Canterbury  had  been  ille-  B»n/,  »,m  o«,uu«su  m  IUB  IHM>  ieeus  »i  r*npn»     10 

gaily  deprived     Thomas  insisted  that  clerks  be  his  family's  disappointment  he  entered  the  new  division offing, nio ck\egonw"ln"anothe7senw 

tried  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  even  for  secular  of-  Dominican  order  m  1244.    In  1245  he  began  to  it  expresses  certain  distinctions  of  being  as  it  i» 

fenses     He  maintained  his  right  to  assign  priests  study  m  Paris  with  Albertus  Magnus,  whose  favor-  common  to  all  kinds     In  thto  sense    modes  are 

to  paushes  without  consulting  the  local  lord     "«     •* •»«  u-  « --J  —  «»">  L «--•  «--  -  •        •       •  •'  -"UJUTO -  aro 


minster  (1163)  and  endeavored  to  confirm  hi, 
"grandfather's  customs"  of  unreserved  obedience 
to  the  king  Thomas  refused  unless  an  exception 
be  made  "saving  lus  order,"  but  was  induced  by 
letters  from  the  pope  to  submit  Henry,  wishing  to 
codify  this  concession,  had  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  drawn  up  (1164),  these  Thomas  refused 
to  sign,  declaring  them  contrary  to  canon  law  The 
most  important  provision  was  that  which  provided 
for  the  trial  of  "criminous  clerks"  (i  e ,  denes  ac- 
cused of  a  cnme  at  common,  rather  than  canon, 
law)  m  the  kmg\  courts,  with  tho  secular  power 


—   . - — «w     ---  -as  opposite  of  being  does  not  e 

leader  of  the  friars  in  the  controversy   which  oc-  identical   with   being,  it  is  obvious  that  for  St 

curred  when  the  seculars  sought  to  limit  the  friars,  Thomas  evil  IN  but  tho  absenc  e  of  good.   For  a  long 

privileges  at  the  university     After  1269  he  spent  time,  Thomas  was  either  ignored  or  misunderstood 

several  years  in  Italy  as  professor  and  advisor  at  by  even  the  greatest  philosophers,  but  his  teachings 

the  papal  court     His  return  to  Paris  (1269)  was  ultimately  triumphed.  That  they  are  official  in  the 

probably  precipitated  by  the  furor  over  SIOKR  DE  Roman    Catholic    Church   does   not    mean    that 

BRABANT  and  his  Averroistic  reading  of  Aristotle  Catholics  may  not  adhere  to  other  philosophic* 

The  doctrinal  struggle  with  Siger  was  the  most  notably  the  Si  otist  teac  hings,  developed  from  the 

celebrated  event  of  his  life,  and  Thomas's  victory  doctrines  of  Duns  Scotus  St  Thomas's  magnificent 

rnoant  the  triumph  of  his  position    In  1272  he  left  synthesis  is  now  recognized  generally  as  ono  of  tho 

Paris  for  good  and  went  to  Naples  to  organise  a  greatest  works  of  human  thought.   His  wide-om- 

house  of  studies    Two  \ears  later  when  he  and  his  r '  '-  ...  . 


I^nn«™      f  3     r £      t  ^V  ^K"          °i  n     OIuV  mTthcir  "^  application  of  reason,  but  al-     political,  and  social  conditions.  Non-Cat  holu  H  also 

,^rK™  L  f  A  i  That  ho  was  also  oppos-  so  in  their  Latin,  which  is  admirably  exact  and  aim-  have  adapted  Thomistic  principles  to  modern  life, 
mg  the  course  of  constitutional  development  there  pie  His  spiritual  character  can  be  seen  in  the  they  are  also  called  Neo-Thomists  A  leader 
l)an,K  ??  *  *  *  earing  persecution  Thomas  fled  humility  and  charity  of  his  conduct  and  the  use  to  among  them  is  Mortimer  Adler  In  art  St  Thomas 
to  the  Continent  (No\  1 104),  and  laid  his  cause  which  he  put  his  theories  in  his  devotional  works,  is  usually  asscx  lated  with  a  sacramental  t  up  (repre- 
before  Pope  Alexander  III  who  was  too  enmeshed  notably  m  the  Mass  and  office  for  Corpus  Christ,  sentmg  Ins  devotion  to  the  sacrament),  a  dove  (rcp- 
ir,  hi«rt«n  H,flR,.,if,«D  *„  u.j  TU — ...  ..»  »k~  *. —  which  Urban  IV  requested  him  to  write  (1264)  The  -  -  --."...  v 

four  hvmns  of  this  Mass  and  office,  Lauda  Sum 

Satvatorem,  PANGE  LINGUA,  Sacris  solemnns,  and 

Verbum  supemum  (ending  with  O  Salutans  Ifostia), 

are  classed  among  the  greatest  of  Christian  hvmns 

No  one  work  of  St   Thomas  c  an  be  said  fully  to 

reveal  his  philosophy     His  works  may  be  classified 

^i.w.i.ooo  ,cku>ii  i*>  £>iu<jauu  \uw  ,  mv),  irouoie  according  to  their  form  and  pur  pose  The  principal  (tr  by  John  S  Zvbura  2d  ed  1929)  G  K 
immediately  recurred  Thomas  published  the  pope's  ones  are  Commentary  mt  he  Sentences  (1254-50),  his  Chesterton,^  Thomas  Aquinas  (193.J),  titienne 
letters  suspending  the  bishops  who  had  taken  part  earliest  great  work,  a  series  oi  public  lectures,  Gilson,  The  Philosophy  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas 
in  the  coronation,  the  king  demanded  that  the  seven  auaestwnes  disputatae  (pubh,  debates.  1256-  (Eng  tr  ,  1017),  Gerald  Vann,  Saint  Thomas  Agui- 
hmhoiui  h»  imm^ilo^K,  ,,K,~K^  AUI.-....I.  ^  72)t  pmlo»ophieal  commentaries  on  Aiistotle's  ww(1941),l<  i:  Brennan,  od  ,  Essays  in  Thmnism 

Physics,  Metaphysics,  De  anitna.  Ethics,  part  of  tho      (1942) ,  M    (     D'  \n  v  ,  Thomas  Aquinas  (1944) 

DC  inter pretatwnf,  and  the    Posterior   Analytics,    Thomaiius,  Christian  (krls'tyan  t6mu'zvot)H),  1055- 

treatises  on  manv  subjects,  inrliidmg  the  Summa      1728,  Geiman  juiist  and  philosopher     A  Ja«""» 

contra  Ocntiits  (1258-bO),  and  most  important  of  '  '     '  ' 

all,  Summa  theolagica  (1267-7.3).  an  incomplete  but 


in  his  own  difficulties  to  aid  Thomas  at  the  time 
The  quarrel  dragged  on,  and  both  sides  took  ex- 
treme stands  I  mall  y  m  1 170  a  sort  of  peace  was 
patched  up,  after  Henry  had  had  his  son  crowned 
by  the  archbishop  of  York  in  direct  violation  of 
precedent  and  customary  constitutional  law  The 
peace  did  not  really  settle  the  issue,  and  after 
Thomas's  return  to  England  (Dec  ,  1170),  trouble 


resenting  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost),  or  a 
sun  on  his  breast  He  was  canonized  in  132d  His 
tomb  is  m  the  Basilica  of  St  Sermn  at  Toulouse 
Feast  Manh  7  His  works  have  all  been  trans- 
lated, the  more  important  ones  in  various  versions 
Volumes  of  Rotations  aro  also  available  See 
Francesco  Olgiati,  A.P//  to  the  Study  of  St  Thomas 
(tr  by  John  S  /vbura,  2d  ed  ,  1929),  G  K. 


bishops  be  immediately  absolved  Although  he 
himself  had  asked  the  popo  to  soften  the  terms  of 
suspension  and  knew  that  they  would  be  softened, 
Thomas  said  nothing  of  this  and  took  a  firm  stand 
He  was  further  involved  in  trouble  concerning  tho 
restoration  of  property  taken  from  him  by  the  De 
Broc  family  Feeling  between  king  and  archbishop 
ran  high  On  Dec  29  a  band  of  armed  men  came 
to  Canterbury  and  murdered  Thomas  a  Becket 
in  the  cathedral  itself  He  showed  himself  almost 
incredibly  courageous  at  the  end  Though  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  king  wa*>  not  directly  respon- 
sible for  Thomas's  death,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  was  indirectly  responsible  That  Thomas 
was  a  martyr  is  indisputable,  whatever  the  esti- 
mate of  the  cause  in  which  he  died  Thomas's 
death  shocked  the  whole  of  the  Christian  world, 
and  his  tomb  in  Canterbury  became  an  immediate 
shrine  He  was  canomaed  in  1173,  and  in  1174 
Henry  was  forced  by  the  revulsion  of  public  opm- 
jon  to  dp  penance  at  the  tomb  of  St  Thomas  The 
popularity  of  Thomas's  cult  continued  through  the 


a  systematic  exposition  of  theology  on  philosophi- 
cal principles  St  Thomas's  philosophy  is  avow- 
edly Aristotelian,  the  methods  and  distinctions 
of  the  Greek  are  adapted  to  revelation  The  13th 
cent  was  a  critical  point  in  Christian  thought, 
whu  h  was  torn  between  the  claims  of  the  Averroists 
and  the  extreme  Augustmians  Thomas  opposed 
both  schools,  the  Averroists  led  by  Siger  do  Brabant 
who  would  separate  faith  and  truth  absolutely  and 
the  Augustmians  who  would  make  truth  a  matter 
of  faith  St  Thomas  held  that  reason  and  faith 
constitute  two  harmonious  realms  in  whuh  the 
truths  of  faith  complement  those  of  reason,  both 


and  lecturei  upon  natuial  law  at  Leipzig,  he  bioke 
with  the  tiadttiona)  nchool  of  let  tunng  in  Ltttm  and 
fiom  ll>87  taught  in  German  This  and  other  lib- 
eral stiinds  fuued  him  to  move  to  Halle  m  16(K), 
wheio  he  helped  establish  (1094)  the  Umv  of  Halle, 
in  which  he  be*  aine  u  piofessor  In  the  practical 
philosophy  of  Thoimujius  every  question  must  bo 
considered  without  ptejudice  and  submitted  to  tho 
judgment  of  common  sense  He  was  a  leformor 
who  desired  to  hlteiate  politics  from  reheious  domi- 
nation, and  within  leligion  he  strove  for  fieedorn 
and  toleration  He  himly  and  courageously  pointed 
the  way  to  tho  philosophy  known  as  the  hnhghton- 
ment  His  chief  work  is  Institutiones  junspruden- 
tiae  dioinae  (10SS) 


Middle  Ages,  Canterbury's  preeminence  as  a  place  totle  as  the  father  of  Averroes  and  heresy  The 
of  pilgrimage  (immortalized  in  Chaucer's  Canter-  first  prim  i  pie  of  philosophy  according  to  St  Thomas 
bury  Tales)  continued  until  it  was  destroyed  (prob-  is  the  affirmation  of  being  From  this  he  pro- 
ti v£ alon?  ^ "J1  ne  nrnrtyr'a  remains)  under  Henry  ceeded  to  a  consideration  of  the  manner  m  which 
VIII  in  1538.  The  conventional  view  among  Eng-  the  intellect  knows  that  which  is  tor  man  all 

'         '    *  *  "    •  • 


are  gift*  of  God,  but  reason  has  an  autonomy  of  her    Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial,  monument,  Waalung- 
own     Thus  he  vindicated  the  rights  of  reason  ""  "          "        '  "      "  - 

against  the)  fearful  who  wished  to  suppress  Ans- 


mas  Jeffers 
,  D  C  ,  in 


lish  historians  was  through  several  centuries  marred 
by  an  erroneous  impression  that  St  Thomas  was 
seeking  to  extend  Church  power  against  the  stato 
Feast  Dec  29  T  S  Eliot's  Murder  in  the  Cathe- 
dral is  a  poetic  dramatisation  of  St  Thomas's  mar- 
tyrdom SeeJ  C  IlobertHcm,  Materials  for  the  His- 
tory of  Thomas  d  Becket  ( 1875-85) ,  Robert  Speaight, 
St  Thomas  of  Canterbury  (19-iB) 
>maa  ft  Kempit  (kern 'pis),  b  1379  or  1380,  d. 


ton,  D  C  ,  in  East  Potomac  Park,  on  the  Tulal 
Basin,  dedicated  1943  The  building  is  of  white 
marble  m  modified  Pantheon  form — a  circular 
structure  with  a  domed  ceiling,  mirioundod  bv  2(> 
columns  The  design  was  adapted  from  the  plans 
of  John  K  ussell  Popo  Inside  is  a  statue  of  Jeff ei son 
by  Kudulph  Evanw 


knowledge  begins  by  way  of  the  senses,  which  are    Thomas  More,  Saint,  see  MOHB,  SIR  THOMAH 
the  medium  by  which  he  grasps  the  intelligible    Thomas  of  Bayeux  (bayfi'),  d  1100,  Anglo-Norma 


world,  the  universal  According  to  the  position  of 
ThomaH,  whu  h  is  known  as  moderate  UEAUSM,  the 
form  or  the  universal  may  bo  said  to  exist  m  three 
ways,  in  God,  in  things,  and  in  the  mind  It  is  by 
the  knowledge  of  things  that  we  come  to  know  of 
God's  existence  In  the  natural  order  what  God  is 


ecclesiastic,  aichbishop  of  York  (1070-1100)  On 
his  succession  to  the  aeo  of  York  he  refused  to  pro- 
fess his  submission  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, at  that  time  Lanfranc  Lanfram  refused  to 
consecrate  him,  and  it  took  the  personal  influent? 
of  the  king  to  settle  the  quarrel.  Alter  lus  c onsec  n 


aa«  ft  Kempis  (kern  pis),  b  1379  or  1380,  d.  can  bo  known  only  by  analogy  and  negation,  turn  Thomas  went  to  liome  to  appeal  lus  <  ase,  and 

l,  German  monk,  b  Kempen,  Germany  He  Thomas's  conviction  that  the  existence  of  God  can  the  pope  referred  it  to  a  council  of  English  bithops 

schooled  at  Deventer,  in  the  Netherlands,  the  be  discovered  by  reason  is  shown  by  his  proofs  of  The  final  decision  was  m  Lanlranc^  favor,  but 

center  of  the (Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  founded  the  existence  of  God     Thomas's  analysis  of  that  Thomas  gained  theoretical  sovereignty  over  Scot- 

by  Gerard  GROOTE     He  joined  the  Augustiman  which  is  proceeds  by  way  of  the  Aristotelian  con-  land  The  see  of  York  never  exercised  thia,  however. 

canons  (1399)  and  was  ordained  a  priest  (c.1413)  cepts  of  potency  and  act,  matter  and  form,  being  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  Saint;  see  THOMAS  A  BECKIST, 

His  convent  was  Mt  St  Agnes,  near  /wolle,  in  the  and  essenc  e    A  thing  which  requires  completion  by  SAINT 

Netherlands    Thomas  worked  principally  at  writ-  another  is  said  to  bo  in  potency  to  that  other;  the  Thomas  of  Celano  (chftla'no),   13th  cent  ,  Italian 


- 
ing and  copying  and  was  very  proficient  Of  his 
treatises  on  monastic  life  and  little  devotional  es- 
says many  have  been  translated  into  English  The 
great  devotional  work,  The  following  of  Christ  or 


realization  of  potency  is  called  actuality.  The  uni- 
verse is  conceived  of  as  a  series  of  things  arranged 
in  an  ascending  order  or  potency  and  act  at  once 


Franciscan  friar  One  of  the  first  companions  of  St 
FRANCIS,  ho  wrote  the  two  principal  lives  of  St 
Francis,  ono  for  Gregory  IX  and  the  other  for  the 


5^1.    i     V7 7/Vi! — i ' 7*  "'  r-T  w*      crowned  and  created  by  God,  who  alone  is  pure     minister  general  of  "the  order.    He  was  an  early 

Thelmiiatwn  of  Christ,  was  long  attributed  without     act    God  is  changeless  because  change  means  pas-     Franciscan  missionary  to  Germany.   He  probably 


question  to  Thomas,  whose  name  appears  as 
ist  or  author  of  the  standard  Latin  version 


>y-     sage  from  potency  to  act,  and  so  he  is  without  bo- 
v       ginning  and  end,  since  these  demand  change    Mat- 


composed  tho  sequence  Duns  XBAJB  and  its  cele- 
brated plain  song. 


_ „          _ ,  ~"~  —•«"•»  -»«»••»-  n>*ivu  irdUUIUUB  CUJ.U   UUBI/   WJ.11UII   Ik    UOCUUIIW.      A«0*U«r           v _„ _    ^™__^_,         ^.^    ^^^^f,.^,    ... 

•&%??*"*?  establishing  an  official  Latin  version,  is  the  first  and  form  the  second.  All  physical  things  Scottish  lore  a  position  similar  to  that  of  Merlin  in 

An^«j   iq^x!5k  tyr  (UW    H  IL*1"1'-'*0111  »re  composed  of  matter  and  form.   The  difference  En^wh  lore,  but  with  »ome  historical  foundation. 

Aquino  L  1226-74,  Italian  philosopher  and  Doctor  between  a  thing  as  form  or  character  and  the  actual  [Evidence  of  hia  leal  e»»tenco  w  founded  on  tho 

ofthe  Church,  known  as  the  Angelic  Doctor,  b  udstence  of  it  IB  denoted  by  the  term*  *.«*»  and  mention  of  w*  name  in  documents  of  the  13th  cent. 

Eocoa  Sccca  <noar  N«ple«),  Italy.    He  ww  the  being.  It  is  only  iu  God  that  there  u  no  dbtiootum  Bis  reputatiou  as  a prophjfc  beejunejpeyerhial  «oon 
CroM  rrfarracM  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPJTALB.  Xty  k«y  to  pronunciation  /acef  m f  i. 


after  bis  death,  and  in  succeeding  centuries  "to 
fabricate  a  prophecy  m  the  name  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer  appears  to  have  been  found  a  stroke  of 
policy  on  many  occasions."  His  reputed  sayings 
were  consulted  aa  late  as  the  Jacobite  risings  of 
1716  and  1745.  The  poetical  romance  of  Thomas 
and  the  Elf-Queen,  attributed  to  his  pen  but  ac- 
tually composed  about  1400,  describes  the  events 
surrounding  his  receipt  of  the  gift  of  prophecy 
Modern  critics  are  inclined  to  doubt  that  Thomas 
was  the  author,  as  he  was  reputed  to  be,  of  the 
Arthurian  poem  first  printed  in  1804  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  as  Sir  Tnstrcm 

Thomaston  (t&'mustun  )  1  Town  (pop  4,238),  W 
Conn  ,  settled  1728,  set  off  from  Plymouth  1875 
Eh  Terry  and  Soth  Thomas  (for  whom  the  town 
was  named)  made  clocks  here  Clocks  and  hard- 
ware are  still  made  S  City  (pop  6,396),  co  seat  of 
Upson  co  ,  W  central  Ga.,  W  of  Macon  near  the 
Flint  river,  me  1825  Thomaston  is  an  industrial 
center  in  an  area  growing  cotton  and  peaches  Its 
first  textile  mill  was  established  in  1833  3  Town 
(pop  2,533),  S  Maine,  SW  of  Rookland,  me  1777 
It  has  a  small  port  at  the  head  of  St  George  inlet 
A  ti  acting  post  was  established  c  1630  and  a  fort  in 
1719  The  state  prison  (1824)  is  near  by  "Mont- 
pelicr,"  home  of  Henry  Knox,  was  restored  as  a 
memorial  The  town  hat*  a  c  ement  plant  4  Resi- 
dential village  (pop  1,159),  on  NW  Long  Island, 
SE  N  Y  ,  near  Great  Neck,  me  1931 

Thomasville.  1  Town  (pop  2,000),  SW  Ala  ,  SW  of 
Selinn  m  a  farm  and  timber  area,  founded  1887 
2  City  (pop  12,683),  co  seat  of  Thomas  co  ,  SW 
Ga  ,  near  the  Fla  hue  and  the  Ochlockonee  river, 
founded  1826  This  residential  and  industrial  city 
is  also  a  tobacco  and  cotton  market  and  has  farm- 
product  processing  plants  Neighboring  large  es- 
tates and  gat  dens  are  many  and  beautiful  The 
climate  is  mild,  and  resort  activities  include  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  3  Industrial  city  (pop  11,041),  cen- 
tral N  C  ,  SE  of  Winston-Salern  It  produc  os  furni- 
ture (c  hiefly  chairs)  and  textiles  It  hus  city-man- 
ager government 

Thomond,  Ireland   see  CLARE 

Thompson,  Benjamin,  see  RUMFOKD,  BENJAMIN 
THOMI'SON,  COUNT 

Thompson,  Daniel  Pierce,  1793-1868,  American  nov- 
«li8t,  b  CharleHtown,  MOBS  ,  grad  Middle  bury  Col- 
logo,  1820  A  lawyer  in  Montpeher,  Vt ,  he  edited 
a  political  journal  and  wrote  adventure  novels,  the 
most  famous  of  which,  The  Green  Mountain  Boys 
(1839),  has  value  foi  its  local  color 

Thompson,  David,  1770-1857,  Canadian  geogra- 
pher, fur  trader,  and  explorei,  b  London,  England 
In  1784  he  came  to  Fort  Churchill  as  an  apprentice 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  until  1797  he 
was  a  fur  trader  on  Hudson  Bay  imd  W  to  the 
Athabaska  country  Though  he  had  little  H<  icntific 
tiammg,  he  developed  great  nkill  in  geodetic  and 
astronomical  observations,  and  after  1797,  when  he 
joined  the  North  West  Company,  he  methodically 
located  points  in  W  Canada  and  made  surveys  of 
astonishing  exactitude  In  1797-98  ho  traveled  far 
bouth  to  the  Man  dan  villages  on  the  Missouri  and 
then  surveyed  the  souice  of  the  Mississippi  His 
moMt  notable  exploring  expeditions  were,  however, 
those  a<  TOSH  the  Rotkv  Mts  and  on  the  Columbia 
river  In  1807  he  was  the  flist  to  cross  the  Howse 
1'o.s.s  to  the  source  of  the  Columbia  river  and  travel 
its  length,  he  then  oxploied  the  Kootenai,  Pend 
Oreille,  and  Clark  Fork  region  In  1810,  prevented 
by  the  Picgan  Indians  fiom  using  Howse  Pass,  he 
went  noi  th  to  the  head  of  the  Athabaska  river  and 
across  the  mountains  and  explored  all  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river  sybteni,  viaitmg  (1811)  the  Amencan 
pout  at  Astoria  He  then  went  to  Montreal,  where 
he  made  a  large  and  invaluable  map  of  W  Canada 
for  the  North  Wobt  Company,  parts  of  which  are 
still  incorporated  in  the  maps  of  Canada  Thomp- 
son, however,  received  little  open  recognition  ex- 
cept an  appointment  (1816-26)  to  the  commission 
for  surveying  the  U  S  -Canada  boundary  It  was 
not  until  the  20th  cent  that  his  importance  as  a 
geographei  was  recognized  In  tiie  quarterlies  of 
the  Washington  and  Oregon  historic  al  soc  icties  T 
C  Elliot  has  done  much  to  trace  his  voyages  See 
his  nanative  (ed  by  J  B  Tyrrell,  191b),  E  C 
Coues,  New  Light  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Gi  cater 
Northwest  (3  vols  ,  1897),  containing  material  from 
his  notebooks,  C  N.  Cochrane,  David  Thompson, 
the  Explorer  (1924) 

Thompson,  Denman,  1833-191 1 ,  American  ac  tor  and 
dramatist,  b  Girard,  Pa  His  classic  play  of  mial 
New  England,  The  Old  Homestead  (1886),  was 
based  on  his  early  life  in  Swanzcy,  N  II  At  17  he 
ran  away  to  join  a  circus  and,  drifting  to  the  thea- 
ter, played  character  parts  in  stock  companies  In 
1875  in  Pittsburgh  he  produced  and  acted  m  a  skit 
called  Joshua  Witcomb,  which  ho  expanded  in  1876 
Its  success,  with  Thompson  m  the  title  role,  led  him 
to  develop  it  into  the  four-act  The  Old  Homestead, 
with  which  he  toured  the  country  for  more  than 
20  years.  The  play  continued  to  be  presented  long 
after  his  death  and  has  been  frequently  revived 

Thompson,  Ernest  Seton :  see  SETON,  EHNEBT  THOMP- 

Thompion,  Francis,  1850-1907,  English  poet.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Ushaw  Col- 


1678 

lege,  but  hw  health  wan  too  poor  for  the  priesthood 
He  studied  medicine  at  Owens  College,  Manchester 
In  1884  he  quarreled  with  his  father,  abandoned 
medicine,  and  went  to  London,  here  he  lived  in 
poverty,  ill  and  an  opium  addict  In  1888  he  sent 
a  manuscript  to  Wilfrid  Meynoll  who,  with  his  wife 
Alice,  recognised  Thompson's  genius  and  took  him 
under  their  care.  Poems  (1893),  which  attracted 
much  attention,  contained  "The  Hound  of  Heav- 
en," generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  poetic 
productions  of  Thompson's  time  Two  more  vol- 
umes appeared,  Sister  Songs  (1895)  and  New  Poems 
(1897),  both  supplemented  by  the  publication  of  a 
few  more  poems  after  his  death  His  genius  found 
full  development  in  these  slender  volumes  of  verse 
A  Catholic,  he  had  a  deep  religious  sense,  expressed 
mystically  in  brilliant  imagery  and  sonorous  lan- 
guage which  more  than  compensated  for  hiu  lack 
of  originality  in  thought  Thompson  also  wrote  a 
number  of  essays,  including  a  notable  study  of 
Shelley  (1909)  Many  of  his  last  years  were  spent 
m  monasteries,  recuperating  from  sickness  See 
his  Literary  Criticisms  (ed  by  T  L.  Connolly, 
1948) ,  biographies  by  Everard  Meynell  (1913)  and 
R  L  Megroz  (1927) 

Thompson,  Sir  Henry,  1820-1904,  Engliwh  surgeon, 
famous  for  his  surgery  in  genitourinary  disease  He 
performed  a  successful  lithotomy  on  King  Leo- 
pold I  of  Belgium  m  1863  He  was  an  advocate  of 
cremation  The  installation  of  valuable  instru- 
ments at  Greenwich  Observatory  was  made  possi- 
ble through  his  aid  In  1867  he  was  knighted  and 
in  1899  was  created  baronet  His  works  include 
Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Stricture  of  the  Urethra 
(1854) 

Thompson,  Jacob,  1810-85,  U  S  Representative 
(1839-61)  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (1857-61), 
b  Co/swell  co  ,  N  C  ,  grad  Umv  of  North  Carolina, 
1831  A  prosperous  lawyer  and  prominent  Demo- 
crat of  Oxford,  Miss  ,  he  was  BIX  times  elected  to 
Congress  Thompson  was  a  member  of  President 
James  Buchanan's  cabinet  until  the  Fort  Suinter 
crisis  and  Mississippi's  secession  led  bun  to  resign 
in  Jan  ,  1861  In  the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the 
Confederate  armv ,  being  inspector  general  under 
Gen  John  C'  Pemberton  in  the  Vic  ksburgc  ampaign 
He  was  made  (1864)  Confederate  agent  in  Canada 
in  order  to  stir  up  trouble  for  the  Union  among 
Copperhead  elements  in  the  North  In  April,  1805, 
he  was  captured  at  Portland,  Maine,  but  was  re- 
leased at  Lincoln's  word  falsely  accused  of  com- 
plicity in  the  President's  assassination,  he  fled  to 
Europe  for  several  years  and  later  lived  in  Memphis 

Thompson,  James  Westfall,  1869  1941,  American 
historian,  b  Pella,  Iowa,  grad  Rutgers,  1892, 
Ph  D  Umv  of  Chicago,  1895  1'iom  1895  to  19.42 
he  taught  history  at  the  Umv  of  Chu  ago,  becom- 
ing a  professor  in  1913,  and  from  1932  to  19  J9  he 
was  professor  of  European  lustoiy  at  the  Umv  of 
California  An  eminent  scholar  m  medieval  history, 
he  wrote  The  Dnelopment  of  the  French  Monarchy 
under  Louis  VI,  le  Qros,  1108  1137  (1895),  The 
Wars  of  Religion  in  Fiance,  15,19  JJ76  (1909), 
Ftudal  Germany  (1928),  An  Economic  and  Social 
History  of  the  Middle  Age*  (iOO-ldOO)  (1928), 
Economic  and  Social  Histoiy  of  Europe  in  the  Later 
Middle  Ages  (13OO-1530)  (1931)  Tht  Middle  Ages, 
300-1600  (1931),  The  Medieval  Library  (1939), 
Ancient  Libraries  (1940),  and,  with  Bernard  J 
Holm,  A  History  of  Historical  Muting  (1942) 

Thompson,  Sir  John  Sparrow  David,  1844-94,  Cana- 
dian 8tafcv»man.  b  Halifax,  N  S  He  was  briefly 
premier  (1882)  of  Nova  Scotia  and  a  judge  (1882- 
85)  of  the  provmc  ml  supreme  c  ourt  In  1885  Sir 
John  Macdonald  appointed  him  minister  of  justice 
for  Canada  In  this  post  Thompson  was  noted  for 
the  masterly  skill  with  which  he  stated  the  govern- 
ment's position  in  the  debates  on  the  execution 
(1885)  of  Louis  Riel  and  the  Jesuit  Estates  Act 
(1888)  In  1892  he  hoc  ame  prune  minister  of  Can- 
ada He  died  suddenly  in  England,  shortly  after 
having  been  sworn  in  as  a  privy  councilor.  See 
biography  by  J  C  Hopkins  (1895) 

Thompson,  Joseph  Parnsh,  1819-79,  American  Con- 
gregationahst  clergyman,  b  Philadelphia,  giad 
Yale,  1838  Ho  was  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle, New  York  city,  from  1845  to  1871  Ho  was  a 
founder  of  the  Nt,w  Englandtr  (1843)  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Independent  (1848),  long  serv- 
ing as  associate  editor 

Thompson,  Launt,  1833-91,  American  sculptor,  b 
Ireland,  In  1847  he  settled  in  the  United  States 
An  assistant  in  the  studio  of  Erastus  Dow  Palmer 
foi  nine  years,  he  opened  his  own  studio  m  Now 
York  city  in  1857  From  1875  to  1881  he  lived  in 
Florence  His  works  include  medallions,  Mich  as 
Morning  Glory  and  one  of  John  A  Dix,  portrait 
busts,  o  g  ,  Edwin  Booth  as  Hamlet  (Metropolitan 
Mus  ),  statues  and  monuments,  such  as  Napoleon 
I  (Metropolitan  Mus),  Abraham  Pierson  (New 
Haven,  Conn),  Gen  Ambrose  Burmide  (Provi- 
dence, R  I ),  and  Gen.  John  Sedgwick  (West  Point, 
NY).  He  became  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  1862 

Thompson,  Mortimer  Neal  see  THOMSON,  MOHT- 
IMER  NKAU 

Thompson,  Richard  Wigginton,  1809- 1900,  Amencan 
politician,  b  Culpeper  co  ,  Va  He  settled  m  Law- 
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rence  eo  ,  Ind  ,  began  to  practice  law  (1834),  served 
m  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  was  a  Whig 
Congressman  (1841-43,  1847-49)  He  opposed 
antutlavery  legislation,  helped  organise  the  Consti- 
tutional Union  party,  and  became  a  Republican 
only  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  President 
Rutherford  B  Haven  appointed  him  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  m  1877  but  removed  him  m  1H80  after 
Thompson  became  chairman  of  the  American 
Committee  of  the  (French)  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany Thompson  wrote  Recollection*  of  Sixteen 
jPresidents  (1884)  and  several  partisan  books,  in- 
cluding polemic  a  on  the  papacy  and  the  Jesuit* 

Thompson,  Smith,  1768-1843,  American  jurist,  l> 
Amenia,  N  Y  ,  grad  College  of  New  Jersey  (now 
Princeton  Umv  ),  1788  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1792  In  the  supreme  court  of  New  York 
he  was  (1802-14)  an  as*oc  late  justice  and  was  later 
(1814-18)  chief  jUHtue  He  was  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  from  1819  to  1823,  when  he  was  appointed 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  US  Supreme  Court 
He  was  a  Jefferaoman  Republican  in  politics  and 
while  on  the  bench  opposed  the  federalism  of  John 
Marshall 

Thompson,  William  Boyce,  1869-1930,  American 
financier  and  philanthropist,  b  Virginia  Citv, 
Mont  He  operated  silver  and  copper  mines  in 
Montana  before  he  moved  to  New  York  c  ity  He 
was  (1914-19)  a  director  of  the  Federal  reserve 
bank  of  New  York  and  twice  served  as  u  dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  national  convention  In 
the  First  World  War  he  helped  finance  and  a<  com- 
panied  (1917-18)  a  Red  Cross  mission  to  Russia 
He  contributed  money  to  the  Kerensky  govern- 
ment, and  after  the  Bolsheviki  seized  power  he  al»o 
advocated  U  S  recognition  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment He  is,  however,  best  remembered  for  found- 
ing the  Bovce  Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Re- 
search m  Yonkers,  N  Y  See  Hermann  Hagedorn, 
The  M  agitate  (1935) 

Thompson,  William  Hale,  1809-1944,  American  po- 
litical leader,  b  Boston  His  family  moved  to  Chi- 
c  ago  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  there  he  later 
entered  politics  as  an  alderman  (1900-1902)  Later 
he  was  (1902-4)  commissioner  of  Cook  to  and 
served  (1915-2.1,  1927-31)  three  terms  as  major  of 
Chicago  A  flamboyant  figure,  he  attracted  much 
attention  during  the  1927  mayoralty  campaign 
with  his  tirades  against  England  In  1030  he  ran 
for  governor  of  Illinois  but  was  defeated 

Thompson,  William  Tappan,  1812-82,  American  ed- 
itor and  humorist,  b  Ravenna,  Ohio  Thompson 
contributed  amusing  sketches  to  Georgia  news- 
papers, later  published  in  book  form  The  best 
known  is  Major  Jones's  Courtship  (1843) 

Thompson,  textile  town  (pop  5,577) ,  extreme  NE 
Conn  ,  settled  1707,  set  off  from  Kilhnglv  1786 

Thompson,  mer  of  S  British  Columbia,  foimed  by 
the  junc  tion  of  the  North  Thompson  and  the  South 
Thorn pson  at  Kam  loops  and  flowing  W  and  S  to 
the  Frascr  at  Lvtton  The  North  Thompson  rises 
in  the  Rock\  Mts.  m  Thompson  ice  field  on  Mt  Sir 
John  Thompson  and  flows  S  and  SW  to  Kumloops 
The  South  Thompson  issues  from  Shuswap  Lake 
and  flows  SW  to  Kamloops  The  Thompson  is  304 
nil  long  from  the  headwaters  of  the  North  Thomp- 
son It  was  discovered  (1808)  by  Simon  Eraser  and 
named  by  him  for  David  Thompson 

Thomson,  Vilhelm  (vfl'hcMm  torn 'sen).  1842-1927 
Danish  philologist  For  many  years  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  comparative  philology  at  the  Umv  of 
Copenhagen  A  brilliant  scholar  with  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  he  did  important  work  in  Indo- 
European  linguistics  Probably  hisprmcipalachieve- 
inent  was  the  decipherment  of  the  bilingual  Turk- 
ish-Chinese inscription  found  on  the  Orkhon  m  er 
in  Mongolia  The  inscription,  published  in  1894,  is 
in  the  most  ancient  form  of  Turkish  \et  found 

Thomson,  Charles,  1729-1824,  American  patriot, 
b  Co  Londonderry,  Ireland  Emigrating  to  Amer- 
ica in  1739,  he  later  taught  school  and  became  a 
merchant  His  reputation  for  integrity  and  veraci- 
ty made  him  influential,  and  his  pre- Revolution- 
ary activities  led  John  \dams  to  call  him  "the  Sam 
Adams  of  Philadelphia  "  \s  secretary  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  (1774  89),  Thomson  kept  care- 
ful records  of  all  proceedings  and  full  notes  of  the 
debates  Ho  later  made  this  material  the  basis  of  a 
history  of  the  American  Revolution,  but  destroyed 
the  manuscript  lest  his  desc upturn  of  the  unpatri- 
otic behavior  of  some  of  the  colonists  give  offense  to 
their  descendants  Thomson  was  the  moving  spirit 
in  the  committee  that  obtained  the  design  for  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  States  He  wrote  /!« 
Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Alienation  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Shawanese  Indians  from  the  British  In- 
terest (1759) ,  translatedlthe  Septuagint  and  the  New 
Testament  (4  \  ols  ,  1808),  and  published  A  Synop- 
am  of  the  Four  Evangelist*  (1815)  See  biography  by 
L  R  Harley  (1900) 

Thomson,  Charles  Edward  Poulett.  see  SYDENHAM, 
CHARUCS  EDWARD  POUUCTT  THOMSON,  BARON 

Thomson,  Sir  Charles  Wvville,  1830-82,  Scottish 
naturalist,  noted  as  a  marine  biologist  and  deep-sea 
explorer  He  participated  in  three  deep-sea  dredg- 
ing expeditions  (1868-70)  and  obtained  evidence 
that  animal  life  abounded  in  depths  previously  be- 
hoved to  be  acoic,  he  recorded  the  results  of  his 
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studies  in  The  Depths  of  the  Sea  (1873),  a  classic 
in  oceanography  He  was  director  of  the  scientific 
work  of  the  Challenger  expedition  (1872-76)  and 
on  his  return  was  knighted  and  appointed  director 
of  a  commission  to  distribute  and  8tudy  the  colle<  - 
tiona  of  the  expedition  and  to  publish  its  results  He 
wrote  an  account  of  the  cruise  The  Voyage  of  the 
"Challenger"  (1877).  Thomson  taught  at  several 
universities  and  was  professor  of  natural  history  At 
the  Umv  of  Edinburgh  from  1870 
Thomson,  Elihu,  1853-1937,  American  electrical  en- 
gineer and  inventor,  b  Mam  hester,  England 
Brought  as  a  child  to  the  United  States,  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  Central  High  St  hool,  Philadelphia, 
taught  chemistry  there  for  several  years,  and  or- 
ganized the  Thomson-Houston  Electrical  Company , 
which  was  later  absorbed  bv  the  Geneial  Electric 
Company  From  1920  to  1923  he  was  ac  ting  presi- 
dent of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolog>  In- 
ternationally honored  for  his  achievements  in  the 
field  of  electricity,  Thomson  invented  the  resistance 
method  of  electric  welding,  the  repulsion  ty  IM>  of  in- 
due tion  motor,  a  three-phase  electric  dynamo,  a 
watt  meter,  and  the  centrifugal  cream  separator 
In  1875  he  demonstrated  the  transmission  of  sig- 
nals without  wires 

Thomson,  Sir  George  Paget,  1892-, 'English  |physi- 
c  ust,  bcm  of  Sir  Joseph  John  Thomson  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  at  the  Umv  of  Aber- 
deen (1922-30)  and  in  1930  became  professor  of 
ph\  sics  at  Imperial  College,  Umv  of  London  He 
shared  with  C  J.  Davisson  the  1937  Nobel  Prize  in 
Ph\  sic  s  for  their  simultaneous,  independent  discov- 
ers of  diffraction  phenomena  in  the  electron  In 
1943  he  was  knighted  His  works  mi  lude  The  Atom 
(1930,  3d  ed  ,  1947),  The  Wave  Mechanics  of  the 
Free  Electron  (1930),  and  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Electron  Diffraction  (with  William  Cochrane,  1939) 
Thomson,  Junes,  1700-1748,  British  poet,  b  Scot- 
land He  studied  at  Edinburgh  Umv  ,  and  went  to 
London  in  1725  He  found  a  post  as  a  tutor  and 
met  such  literary  celebrities  as  Gay,  Arbuthnot, 
and  also  Pope,  from  whose  pastorals  he  may  have 
deuved  the  idea  for  his  blank- verse  poem  The 
Stnsong,  the  first  book  of  this,  "Winter,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1726  and  achieved  an  immediate  success 
The  second  book,  "Summer,"  appeared  in  1727, 
followed  by  "Spring"  (1728)  and,  in  1730,  the 
collected  work,  The  Reasons,  which  included  "Au- 
tumn," a  prefatory  "Hymn,"  and  u  patriotic  poem 
entitled  "Britannia  "  His  first  plav,  Sophonisb<i 
(1730),  was  a  poor  imitation  of  Otway  Thomson 
traveled  through  Europe  m  1730-31  as  tutor  to 
Charles  Talbot  and  in  1733  received  the  office  of 
secretary  of  briefs  His  poem  Liberty,  which  ap- 
peared in  five  parts  from  1735  to  1736,  was  ded- 
icated to  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  but  excited 
little  interest  Agamemnon,  a  second  play,  was  pei- 
formed  in  1738,  but  the  play  Edward  and  Eleanora 
was  banned  by  the  censor,  who  feaied  its  political 
implications  In  1740  the  famous  ode  "Rule  Bri- 
tannia" appeared  in  the  masque  Alfred,  the  joint 
woik  of  Thomson  and  his  friend  David  Mallet 
Mallet  later  claimed  authorship  of  the  ode  but  his 
clai  m  i  s  not  sustai  nod  From  1 738  to  1 744  Thomson 
worked  on  a  revision  of  The  Seasons  He  wrote  two 
other  plays,  Tancred  and  Sigismunda  (1745)  and 
Corntlanus,  which  was  performed  (1749)  after  the 
author's  death  The  Castle  of  Indolence  (1748)  was 
written  in  imitation  of  Spenser  The  Seasons,  how- 
evei ,  i  omams  his  most  important  poem  It  was  the 
fiist  major  work  to  challenge,  by  its  tiuthful  and 
romantic  treatment  of  nature,  the  classical  ideal  of 
18th-century  poetry  Its  popularity  endured  into 
the  succeeding  century  and  influenced  the  later 
precursois  of  romanticism,  such  as  Giay  and  Cow- 
ncr  See  edition  of  Thomson's  works  by  J  L 
Robertson  (1908),  A  D  McKillop,  Hackground  of 
Thomson's  Seasons  (1942),  biographies  prefixed  to 
the  many  editions  of  The  Seasons  and  those  by 
William  Bayne  (1898)  and  G  C  Macaulay  (1907) 
Thomson,  James,  1822-92,  British  engineer  and 
physicist,  b  Ireland,  educated  at  the  Umv  of  Glas- 
gow, older  brother  of  Lord  Kelvin  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  civil  engineering  at  Queen's  College,  Bel- 
fafet  (1857-73),  and  at  the  Umv  of  Glasgow  (1873- 
89)  He  worked  on  problems  of  thermodynamics, 
including  the  relationship  between  pressure  and  the 
freezing  point  of  water  and  other  substances  He 
is  also  known  for  improving  the  design  of  various 
types  of  hydraulic  machinery 

Thomson,  James,  1834-82,  British  poet  and  essayist, 
b.  near  Glasgow.  He  was  reared  at  the  Royal  Cale- 
donian Asylum  and  became  (1861)  an  army  teacher 
at  Ballmcolhg,  Ireland  There  he  met  Matilda 
Weller,  whose  death  in  1853  was  the  cause  of  much 
of  his  later  pessimism  There  also  he  formed  his 
friendship  with  Charles  Brad  laugh  Thomson  was 
dismissed  from  the  service  m  1862,  became  a  clerk 
m  London,  and  contributed  to  the  National  Re- 
former, using  the  signature  B  V  or  Bysshe  Vanohs, 
m  memory  of  Shelley  and  Novahs  (Harden  berg) 
He  was  subject  to  periodic  attacks  of  dipsomania, 
which  was  aggravated  by  poverty,  insomnia,  and 
loneliness  Under  these  conditions  he  produced  his 
greatest  poetical  work,  The  City  of  Dreadful  Ntght 
(1880,  first  published  m  the  National  Reformer, 
1874),  a  darkly  pessimistic  work  in  which  he  gives 
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brilliant,  haunting  expression  to  his  hopeless  despair. 
The  poem  "Sunday  up  the  River"  is  an  example  of 
his  genuine  lyric  gift  Besides  a  great  number  of 
essays  and  criticisms,  ho  wrote  Vane's  Story  (1881) 
and  A  Voice  from  the  Nile  (1884)  His  collected 
poems  appeared  m  1895  and  a  volume  of  prose  in 
1896  See  biography  by  H  S  Salt  (1914) 
Thomson,  Sir  John  Arthur,  1861-1933,  Scottish 
scientist  and  writer  From  1899  to  1930  he  was 
regius  professor  of  natural  history  nt  the  Univ  of 
Aberdeen  In  1924  he  lectured  at  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  New  York  c  ity,  and  at  Yale  He  was 
knighted  in  1930.  He  wrote  many  popular  works 
on  science  and  on  the  reconciliation  of  science  and 
religion,  scholarly  in  content  mid  of  good  literary 
style  Those  include  What  Is  Man/  (1923), 
Sconce  and  Religion  (1925),  Modern  Science  (1929), 
Life  (with  Patrick  Goddes,  1931),  and  The  Outline 
of  Natural  History  (1931)  He  edited  The  Outline 
of  Science  (4  vols  ,  1922,  reissued  1937) 
Thomson,  Joseph,  1858-95,  Scottish  explorer  in  Af- 
rica \t  the  Univ  of  Edinburgh  lie  studied  geology 
and  botany  On  his  first  expedition  (1879)  he 
reached  Lake  Tanganyika  and  then  explored  the 
relations  of  the  lakes  in  the  Great  Hift  Valley  to 
the  drainage  system  of  Africa  On  another  trip 
(1892-93)  he  traveled  through  Kenya  and  Uganda 
and  ascended  Kilimanjaro  Thomson  explored 
(1885)  the  Sudan  and  forestalled  German  designs 
on  the  area  by  concluding  many  treat  ies  with  native 
chiefs  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  His  last  expedi- 
tion (1890)  was  m  SE  Africa,  ho  explored  the  Zam- 
bezi river  and  obtained  extensive  concessions  for 
the  British  South  Africa  Company  Thomson's 
work  as  an  explorer  ranks  in  importance  only  below 
that  of  Henry  Stanley  and  David  Livingstone  His 
books  include  To  the  African  Lakes  and  Back  (1881) 
and  Through  Masai  land  (rev  ed  ,  1H87)  See 
biography  by  James  B  Thomson  (1896) 

Thomson,  Sir  Joseph  John,  18ot>-1940,  English 
physicist  From  1884  to  1919  he  was  Cavendish 
professor  of  experimental  ph\Nies  at  Cambridge 
Winner  of  the  190(5  Nobel  Prize  in  Ph\  sic  s  for  hus 
study  of  conduction  of  eloc  tn<  ity  through  gases,  he 
«»  known  also  for  his  discovery  of  the  electron  and 
his  investigation  of  its  <  harge  and  mass,  his  devel- 
opment of  the  mathematical  theory  of  electnutv 
and  magnetism,  and  his  work  in  radioactivity  Ho 
Was  knighted  (1908)  and  served  (1915-20)  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society  He  is  buried  m  West- 
minster Abbey  His  works  me  lude  Elements  of  the 
Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism 
(1895,  5th  ed  ,  1921),  Conduction  of  Eledruuy 
through  Gases  (1903,  3d  ed  ,  with  George  Paget 
Thomson,  2  vote  ,  1928-3 J),  Ran*  of  f'omtire 
Electricity  (1913,  2d  ed  ,  1921),  The  Election  in 
Chemistry  (1923),  and  an  autobiography,  Htcnl- 
lections  and  Reflections  (1936).  See  biographv  by 
R  J  S  Kayleigh  (1942) 

Thomson  or  Thompson,  Mortimer  Neal,  1831  -75, 
American  journalist  and  humorist,  who  used  thc« 
pseudonym  Q  K  Philander  Doestuks,  PB,  b 
Riga,  Monroe  co  ,  NY,  studied  at  the  Univ  of 
Michigan  He  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  in  1855  His  contributions  in  verse  and 
prose,  especially  those  against  slaven,  attracted 
wide  attention  His  best-known  works  m<  ludo 
Doesticks  What  He  Says  (1856)  and  a  parody  of 
Hiawatha,  Plii-n-bua-tah  (1856) 

Thomson,  Tom,  1877-1917,  Canadian  painter  of  typ- 
ically Canadian  outdoor  scenes,  b  Claremont,  Ont , 
solf-ttvught  Most  of  the  year  he  served  as  a  ranger 
at  Algonquin  Provincial  Park,  gaining  inspiration 
for  pictures  which  he  executed  during  the  winters 
in  Toronto  His  first  picture  to  be  exhibited,  A 
Northern  Lake,  was  pun  hased  by  the  Canadian 
government,  and  A  Moonlight  Seine  was  purchased 
by  the  National  Art  Gallery  at  Ottawa  In  his 
lifetime  the  critic  s  were  divided  in  their  judgment 
of  Ins  work,  but  he  has  come  to  l>c  regarded  as  an 
outstanding  colorist 

Thomson,  Virgil,  1896-,  American  composer  and 
critic ,  an  organist,  b  Kansas  City,  Mo  ,  grad  Har- 
vard, 1922  He  later  went  to  Par  is  and  studied  with 
Nadia  Boulanger  Until  c  1926  ho  wrote  in  a  dis- 
sonant, neoclusvic  style,  but  after  his  Sonata  da 
chiesa  (1926)  he  began  to  employ  a  highly  simpli- 
fied style  which  shows  the  influence  of  Erik  Satio 
He  wrote  two  operas  —Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts 

'(1928,  Hartford,  Conn  ,  1934)  and  Ttw  Mother  of 

<Us  All  (1947)— with  librettos  by  Gertrude  Stem, 
music  for  the  moving  pictures  The  Plough  That 
Broke  the  Plains  (1936),  The  Ruer  (19H7),  and 
Louisiana  Story  (1948),  the  ballet  Filling  Station 
(1937),  his  Symphony  on  a  Hymn  Tune  (1928), 
The  Seine  at  Night  (1947),  for  orchestra,  and  organ 
pieces,  piano  pieces,  chamber  music,  songs,  and  a 
number  of  "musical  portraits"  including  Canons 
for  Dorothy  Thompson  and  The  Mayor  LaOuardia 
Waltte*  (both  1942)  Thomson  returned  to  New 
York  in  1939,  having  lived  mostly  m  Paris  for 
many  years,  and  in  1940  become  music  critic  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  He  wrote  The  State 
of  Music  (1939),  The  Musical  Scene  (1945),  and 
The  Art  of  Judging  Music  (1948) 

Thomson,  William :  see  KELVIN,  WILLIAM  THOMSON, 
1ST  BARON 

Thornton,  industrial  city  (pop    3,088),  co.  seat  of 


McDuffie  co ,  E  Ga.,  W  of  Augusta;  inc.  1854. 
Thomson  is  on  the  fall  line,  m  a  farm  area. 
Thor  (th6r)  f Norse,  -connected  with  thunder],  In 
Germanic;  religion,  Norse  god  of  thunder,  hence  of 
might  and  war  He  was  the  eldest  and  strongest  son 
of  Odin  Armed  with  his  magical  hammer,  which 
returned  when  thrown,  with  his  belt  of  strength, 
and  with  hm  iron  gloves  he  was  the  implacable 
enemy  of  the  giants  His  chariot  wheels  made  the 
thunder  Although  Icelandic  literature  pictures 
Thor  as  slow-thinking  and  burly ,  he  was  kind  to 
humanity  and  protec  ted  marriage  Thor's  c  ult  was 
the  chief  religious  interest  of  the  Norse,  but  of  his 
worship  among  other  Germans  we  know  little 
Thor's  identifu  ation  with  Jupiter  caused  the  traiw- 
lation  of  Jove's  day,  the  name  of  the  fifth  day  of  the 
week,  into  Thursday 

thorax,  bodv  division  found  in  certain  animals  In 
man  and  other  vertebrates  it  lies  between  the  nock 
and  the  abdomen  It  is  also  called  the  chest  The 
ribs  and  sternum  form  the  supporting  skeletal 
structures  of  the  thorax  In  mammals  the  thorac  ic 
cavity  or  chest  cavity  is  separated  from  the  abdom- 
inal cavity  by  a  muscular  diaphragm  Within  the 
thoracic  cavity  he  the  heart,  the  lungs,  some  of  the 
respiratory  or  breathing  passages,  and  the  eso- 
phagus In  insects  and  other  arthropods,  the  thorax 
is  a  body  division  consisting  of  several  segments 
lying  between  the  head  and  abdomen,  certain  ap- 
pendages are  attached  to  the  thorax 
Thorbecke,  Tan  Rudolf  (vim'  roo'dolf  t6r'bgku), 
1798-1872,  Dutc  h  statesman  An  eminent  jurist  and 
a  liberal  leader,  he  was  appointed  (1848)  by  King 
William  II  to  revise  the  constitution  of  1844  The 
power  of  the  king  was  reduced  and  that  of  the  pai- 
liamont  uu  reused  Thorbecke  seived  (1849-52)  a* 
the  first  c  onstitutional  premier  of  the  Netherlands 
and  was  twice  again  premier  (1862-60,  1871-72) 
He  gave  Catholics  equal  rights  with  the  Protes- 
tants, removed  trade  restrictions,  and  initialed 
many  projects  for  the  count  ruction  of  canals  mid 
for  reclaiming  land  from  the?  sea 
Thoreau,  Henry  David  (thcVro,  thuro'),  1817-62, 
\merican  poet,  naturalist,  and  essayist,  b  Con- 
cord, Ma-ss  ,  grad  Harvard,  1S37  One  of  the  group 
called  transcendentahstn,  Thoreau  lued  in  Emei- 
son's  household  at,  two  different  times  and  wrote 
for  and  helped  edit  the  Dial,  the  tianscondentulist 
journal  Living  for  two  yearh  ( 1H4.V  47)  in  a  small 
cabin  which  he  built  on  the  shores  of  Walden  Pond, 
near  Concord,  Thoreau  was  primarily  a<  ting  as  an 
individuals  seeking  a  way  of  hfo  at  OIK  o  logic -i I 
and  satisfactory  In  line  with  his  theory  that  one 
should  work  only  enough  to  be  independent,  he 
rejected  full-time  occupation  in  his  family's  pent  il- 
makmg  business  aN  well  as  the  life  of  a  sc  hool- 
teacher  and  earned  what  little  money  his  bimphhod 
life  required  by  sury eying  and  by  working  as 
handyman  for  Emerson  His  best-known  book  H 
the  classic  Walden  (1854),  an  account  of  his  life  at 
Walden  Pond  He  kept  a  journal  of  his  thoughts 
and  observations,  and  bits  culled  fiom  the  journal 
were  rewritten  in  Walden  and  in  A  Week  on  th< 
Concord  and  Mernmuck  Rn<ra  (1849),  it  wax  ulso 
the  source  of  the  posthumous  books,  The  Main< 
Woods  (1864),  Excursions  (1863),  ('apt  Cod  (1865), 
and  t  Yankn  in  Canada  (1866)  Thoreau  lectuied 
on  the  lye  eum  platform,  but  was  not  well  known  m 
his  day  Since  his  death  he  has  been  recognized  as 
a  deyoted  nonsc  leritific  naturalist  and  a  powerful 
social  critic  who  c  hampioned  the  individual  against 
social  organization  and  materialistic  civilization 
His  essay  "Civil  Disobedience"  has  inspired  such 
men  as  Gandhi  and  the  leaders  of  the  British 
Labour  party,  and  his  quiet  one-man  revolution  in 
living  at  Walden  and  refusing  to  pay  a  poll-tax  to  a 
government  whose  actions  he  deplored  have 
heartened  and  fascinated  count  lens  men  See  the 
stanclaid  Walden  edition  of  his  writings  (20  vols, 
1906),  which  includes  the  journal  and  familiar  Let- 
tern,  and  his  Collected  Poems  (ed  by  Carl  Bode, 
1943),  biographies  by  Ellery  Channmg  (1873), 
H  S  Salt  (1890),  F  B  San  born  (1917),  and  H  S 
Canby  (1943),  critical  studies  by  Maik  Van  Doren 
(1916),  George  F  Whicher  (1945),  and  J  \\ 
Krutch  (1948),  Reginald  Lansing  Cook,  Passage  to 
Walden  (1949) 

Thorez,  Maurice  (m5rcs'  torPi') ,  1900-,  French  Com- 
munist leader  The  son  of  a  coal  miner  of  N  France, 
Thorez  himself  worked  in  the  mines  He  early 
joined  the  Socialist  party  and  m  1920  became  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  French  Communist 
party  Largely  self-taught,  Thoiez  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Marxist  theories  as  well 'as 
a  considerable  general  cultuie  He  rose  in  the  rankn 
and  became  party  secretary  in  1930  and  leader  of 
the  Communists  m  the  chamber  of  deputies  m  1936 
Conscripted  when  the  Second  World  War  broko 
out,  Thorez  deserted,  refusing  to  serve  in  an  im- 
perialist war  (as  the  Communists  designated  tho 
conflict  between  1939  and  1941),  and  went  to  Mos- 
cow Though  sentenced  in  absentia,  he  was  am- 
nestied (1944)  after  the  liberation  of  France  and 
was  reelected  a  deputy  Under  his  leadership,  the 
Communists  became  the  largest  single  party  in  the 
elections  of  1945  and  1946  He  was  vice  premier  in 
1046-47,  but  then  returned  to  the  opposition 
against  the  moderate  government. 
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Thorflnn  Kariiefni  (thto'fln  kUrl'rfvnP),  fl  1002-10, 
Icelandic  leader  of  an  attempt  to  colonize  North 
America  He  appeared  m  Greenland  in  1002  and 
married  Gudrid.  widow  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Emc 
THE  RBD  He  then  set  out  with  an  expedition  con- 
sisting of  three  ships  and  IfiO  mon  to  settle  in  that 
VTNLAND  which  LETP  ERICSSON  had  discovered  a 
few  years  before  There  are  two  sources  for  this 
event,  the  "Saga  of  Eric  the  Hod"  in  the  collection 
of  sagas  known  as  Haukabok,  and  a  narrative  inter- 
polated m  the  "Saga  of  Olaf  Tr\  ggvason"  m  the 
Plateyjarbok  According  to  the  former,  which  has 
been  favored  bv  most  scholars,  the  expedition  came 
first  to  a  region  they  called  Hel Inland  from  the 
large  flat  stones  all  about  Then  they  passed  on  to 
a  wooded  country  which  the\  named  Markland, 
sailed  bv  sandv,  desolate  beaches  <  ailed  I'urdus- 
trands,  and  settled  for  the  winter  m  a  bay  called 
Straumfjord  Still  seeking  the  land  of  grapes,  they 
proceeded  southward  the  next  spring  until  thev 
rea<  hod  a  place  called  Hop  Here  thev  found  vinos, 
and  here  thev  settled  for  the  next  winter,  selecting 
a  spot  up  a  river  whuh  widened  into  a  lake 
Several  encounters  with  the  natives,  however,  in 
whuh  two  of  their  number  wore  killed,  induced 
them  to  abandon  Hop  in  the  spring  and  return  to 
Straumfjord,  where  thev  spent  the  third  winter 
One  of  the  ships,  commanded  b\  Thorhall,  had 
deserted  the  first  vear  after  a  disagreement  and 
had  mot  disaster  in  Ireland  With  the  prospect  of 
Htta(k,  plus  growing  dissension,  it  was  decided  to 
abandon  the  whole  attempt  Returning  b\  Mark- 
land  Thorfinn's  ship  reached  Greenland  safely,  the 
other  was  wrecked  in  the  Irish  Sea  and  part  of  its 
(row  saved  Much  effort  has  been  spent  in  at- 
tempts to  identify  the  lands  visited  b\  Thorhnn  and 
to  discover  his  wintering  sites,  but  no  theory  has 
\\ori  general  acceptance  Places  from  Labrador  to 
New  England  have  been  suggested,  but  su(  h  iden- 
tihcations  are  little  more  than  guesses  There  is 
also  divergent  e  on  the  dates  assigned  to  Thorfinn's 
expedition  I-oi  bibliography,  soc  Lm  LRICHHON 
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thorium  (ttWrfnim),  gray,  metallic,  radioactive  ele- 
ment (s\  mbol  =Th ,  for  ph\  sit  al  c  onstants,  see  ELE- 
vu.  M  ,  table)  Like  radium,  thorium  undergoes  dis- 
integration (see  RADIOACTIVITY),  giving  a  series  of 
substanc  es,  the  final  produ<  t  being  thorium  D,  an 
isotope  of  lead  It  forms  various  c om pounds,  e  g  , 
uith  oxvgen,  a  dioxide  commonh  c  ailed  thona, 
sometimes  included  in  the  R\HR  KARTHH,  with  nitro- 
gen .md  oxvgen,  a  nitrate  used  in  the  WfcL«BACH 
yiy\TU5  The  element  is  not  found  uncomhined  in 
nut  ure,  but  is  present  in  a  number  of  minerals,  e  g  , 
Ihoute  (a  compound  of  thorium,  silicon,  and  oxy- 
gen) and  monazite,  from  which  it  is  usually  ob- 
t  lined  The  metal  itself  is  isolated  with  difficulty 
in<l  has  little  common  ml  use  Some  of  its  salts,  are 
(in ployed  m  medicine,  their  emanations  having 
theiapeutic  value  Thorium  can  also  be  used  as  a 
source  of  atomic  energy  Thorium  was  dis(  overed 
(1828)  bv  Berzehus 

Thorn,  Poland   see  TOHUN 

thorn,  sharp-pointed  projec  tion  on  home  plants 
Common  thorn-bearing  plants  include  the  HAW- 
iiioiiN  (oftep  called  thoin)  and  the  honey  locust 
S>iny  projections  of  plants  are  sometimes  hotam- 
eilly  distinguished  as  thorns  (modified  branches,  as 
in  the  hawthorn),  spines  tmodifiod  leayes,  as  in  the 
bnrlMMiy),  and  ptickles  (produced  from  the  haik, 
as  in  the  rose  and  blackheiry)  Cacti  have  both 
thonis  and  spines  Thorns  have  become  symbolic 
of  SGI iow,  adversity,  difficulties 

Thornaby-on-Tees,  munii  ipal  lM>rough  (pop  21 .233), 
North  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  opposite 
SI«M  kton  It  has  shipyaids  and  steel  nulls 

Thorndike,  Ashley  Horace  (thorn 'dlk").  1S71-1933, 
American  educator  and  scholar,  b  Houlton,  Maine, 
gra.l  Wesleyan  Umv  ,  1893,  Ph  D  Harvard,  1898 
He  was  professor  of  English  at  Columbia  Umv 
from  190fi  until  his  death,  and  besides  editing  sevei- 
al  sei  les  of  texts,  ho  wrote  distinguished  studies,  in- 
cluding Tragedy  (1908),  Shahspeare's  Theattr 
(l')10),  Literature  in  a  Changing  \gr  (lc)20),  Eng- 
lish Comedy  (1929),  and,  with  \\  A  Neilson,  The 
Facts  about  Shakespeare  (rev  ed  ,  19M) 

Thorndike,  Edward  Lee,  1874-1949,  American  edu- 
c  ator  and  psychologist,  b  Wilhamsburg,  Mass  , 
grad  Weslevan  Umv  .  1895,  and  Harvard,  189G, 
Ph  I)  Columbia,  1898  Appointed  instructor  in 
genetic  psy »  hology  at  Toac  hers  College,  Columbia, 
m  1899,  he  served  there  until  19tO  (as  professor 
from  1904  and  as  directoi  of  the  division  of 
psychology  of  the  Institute  of  Educational  Re- 
search from  1922)  His  great  <  ontnbutions  to  edu- 
c  ational  psychology  were  largely  in  the  methods  he 
deviwed  to  test  and  measure  intelligence  and  the 
ability  to  learn  He  conducted  studies  m  animal 
psychology;  in  the  psychology  of  learning;  in  vo- 
cabulary, compiling  dictionaries  for  c  hildren  (1935) 
and  for  young  adults  (1941),  and  in  the  qualities 
of  the  good  city  The  great  number  of  his  writings 
includes  Educational  Psychology  (1903).  Mental 
and  Social  Measurements  (1904),  Animal  Intelli- 
gence (1911),  A  Teacher's  Word  Book  (1921),  Your 
City  (1939),  and  Human  Nature  and  the  Social 
Ordfr  (1940) 

Thorndikt,  Lynn,   1882-,  American  historian,  b. 
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Lynn,  Masa ,  grad  Wesleyan  Univ  ,  1902,  and 
Columbia  (M.  A  ,  1903;  Ph  D  ,  1905).  Ho  taught 
historv  at  Northwestern  Umv  (1907-9)  and  at 
Western  Reserve  Umv  (1909*24)  and  has  been  a 
professor  at  Columbia  since  1924  Among  his 
books  on  magic  and  the  beginnings  of  science  in  the 
Middle  Ages  are  The  Place  of  Magic  in  the  Intel- 
lectual History  of  Europe  (1905),  A  History  of 
Magic  and  Experimental  Science  (fl  vols  ,  1923  -41), 
and  Science  and  Thought  in  the  Fifteenth  Century 
(1929)  He  also  wrote  The  History  of  Medieval 
Europe  (1917,  3d  ed  ,  1949),  whj(  h  is  widely  used 
in  American  colleges,  A  Short  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion (I92n,  2d  ed  ,  1948),  and  University  Records 
and  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages  (1944) 

Thorndike,  Dame  Sybil,  1882-,  English  net  POSH  She 
made  her  dohut  with  the  Ben  Greet  Players  and 
toured  (1903-7)  the  United  States  with  them  Her 
Shakspenan  portrayals  brought  her  fame,  and  she 
added  to  her  staturn  as  Hecuba  in  The  Trojan 
Women,  in  the  title  roles  of  Medea  and  Candida,  in 
Ei  vine's  Jane  Clegg,  and  in  Shaw's  Saint  Juan  She 
was  made  Dame  of  the  British  Empire  in  1931 
See  biography  by  Ruwsell  Thorndike  (1929) 

Thornhill.  Sir  James,  ]  070-1734,  English  de<  orativo 
artist  George  I  made  him  court  painter  and  later 
knighted  him  He  executed  decorations  in  Hamp- 
ton Court  and  the  cupola  of  St  Paul's,  London, 
the  hall  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  Chatham,  Eng- 
land, the  great  hall  of  Blenheim  Palace,  and  vari- 
ous chapels  at  Oxford,  where  he  also  painted  altar- 
pie<  es  for  All  Souls  and  Queen's  colleges  As  a 
teacher,  ho  found  a  rare  pupil  m  HOGVKTH,  who 
became  his  son-in-law  The  limited  number  of 
Thornhill's  etchings  include  Adam  and  Ere 

Thornton,  Matthew,  1714-1801,  Atneru  an  Revolu- 
tionary patriot  signer  of  the  Pe(  laration  of  Inde- 
pendence, b  Ireland  He  was  brought  to  America 
as  a  child  He  studied  medic  mo  and  in  1740  began 
practice  at  Londonderry  ,  N  H  Thornton  served  as 
an  army  surgeon  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  and 
held  (several  political  posts  in  New  Hampshire  be- 
fore and  after  his  term  in  the  Continental  Congress 
(1776-77) 

Thornton,  William,  1759-1828,  American  architect, 
b  Tortola.  British  Virgin  Islands,  of  English 
Quaker  parents  He  studied  (1781-84)  medicine  at 
Edinburgh  but  received  his  medical  degree  (1784) 
at  the  Tiny  of  Abeideen  Ho  traveled  widely  and 
gained  architectural  knowledge  In  1787  he  came 
to  the  United  State's  uui  became  a  citizen  in  1788 
His  plan  for  the  Library  Company  in  Philadelphia 
won  a  competition  in  1789  Through  Trumbull, 
the  painter,  he  gtincd  permission  to  submit  a  plan 
for  the  proposed  Capitol  at  Washington  in  an  offi- 
cial competition  opened  in  179J  Thornton's  de- 
signs, submitted  in  179 i,  were  approved  bv  Piesi- 
dent  Washington,  and  their  execution  was  entrust- 
ed to  the  supervision  of  E  S  HALLET  and  James 
Hohan  In  1794,  however,  Thornton  himself,  being 
appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  Distric  t  of  Colum- 
bia, bee  ame  supervisor  and  remained  in  c  harge,  un- 
til 1802  Notwithstanding  changes  m  detail  and 
later  additions,  the  central  portion  of  the  Capitol 
exterior  remains  substantially  as  Thornton  de- 
signed it  In  Washington  he  also  designed  a  num- 
ber of  residences,  including  the  Tavloe,  house, 
known  as  the  Octagon,  later  the  headquarters  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Aichitects  Thornton 
was  the  first  to  hold  the  post  of  clerk  m  c  harge  of 
the  Patent  Office,  and  he  served  as  commissioner  of 
patents,  from  1802  until  his  death 

Thornton  1  \illage  (pop  1,101).  NE  111  ,  a  suburb 
of  Chicago.  IIM  1900  Limestone  products  arc 
made  2  Village,  It  I  bee  JOHNSTON 

Thorntown,  town  (pop  1,2 Jo),  W  central  Ind  ,  N\V 
of  Indianapolis,  bettled  1830 

Thornycroft,  Sir  John  Isaac,  1843-1928,  1<  ngiish 
naval  architect,  brother  oi  Sir  William  Harno 
Thorny  c  roft  He  founded  a  slnpy  ard  at  Chisw  ick, 
which  was  later  moved  to  VN  oolsten,  Southampton 
His  experiments  promoted  the  development  of 
high  speeds  at  sea  The  first  torpedo  boat  for  the 
British  navy  was.  built  at  his  shipyards  He  was 
knighted  m  1902 

Thornycroft,  Sir  William  Hamo,  1850-1925,  English 
sculptor  His  Tcuctr  (Tato  Gall  ,  London)  and 
The  Mower  (Liverpool  Gall  )  aio  well  known  He 
executed  numerous  public  monuments,  including 
General  Gordon  (Trafalgar  Square,  London), 
Cromwell  (Westrmnstei  Abbey),  and  King  Alfred 
(Wmchestei,  England) 

Thoroddsen,  Jon,  Icelandic  Jon  Thdroddstn  (yon' 
t6'r6ts6n),  I8l9-o8,  Icelandic  novelist  and  poet 
He  studied  law  in  Copenhagen  intermittently  from 
1841  to  1850,  fought  m  the  Danish  armv  m  the 
Schleswig-Holstem  rebellion,  and  after  his  return 
to  Iceland  was  prefect  of  various  districts  until  his 
death  He  was  a  member  of  the  Althing  and  con- 
tributed to  several  political  and  literary  periodic  als, 
his  chief  importance,  howevei,  was  as  a  novelist 
His  Lad  and  Lass  (1850,  Eng  tr.,  1890)  was  the 
first  published  novel  m  Icelandic  In  a  vigorous, 
concise  style,  showing  the  influence  of  the  sagas 
and  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  depicted  rural  life  in 
Iceland  and  created  highly  individual  characters 
In  his  last  novel,  Man  and  Wife  (pub.  posthumous- 
ly, 1876),  his  characters  are  often  drawn  from  real 
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life,  and  there  is  muc  h  folklore  and  superstition 
Hw  poems,  of  lesser  importance,  were  published  in 
1871  bv  the  Icelandic  Literarv  Society,  with  a 
biographical  sketch  by  Jon  Sigurdsson 

Thorold  (thd'rSld,  -mid,  thu'-),  town  (pop  5,305), 
S  Ont ,  on  the  Welland  Ship  Canal  and  SE  of  St 
Catharines  It  has  pulp,  paper,  and  lumber  mills 
and  abrasive  works 

thorough  bass*  see  FIGURFD  BASS 

thorough  wort   see  BONBBET 

Falls,  in  a  dairy  area,  me    1893 

Thorpe,  James,  1888-,  American  athlete,  b  near 
Prague,  Okia  His  mother,  a  Sac  Indian,  named 
him  Bright  Path,  and  in  1907  he  entered  the  Car- 
lisle Indian  S<  hool  at  Carlisle.  Pa  He  joined  (1908) 
the  Carlisle  football  team ,  c  oac  hed  bv  Glenn  ("Pop") 
Warner,  and  in  1911  12  Thorpe,  playing  left  half- 
back, led  Carlisle  in  startling  upsets  over  such 
highly  rated  teams  as  Harvard,  Army,  and  the 
Umv  of  Pennsylvania  In  1912  Thorpe  took  part 
in  the  Olympic  games  held  at  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
and  performed  magnificently  He  won  the  broad 
jump  and  the  200-  and  1 ,500-meter  runs  of  the  pen- 
tathlon, won  the  shot  put,  the  1,500-meter  run,  and 
the  hurdle  race  of  the  decathlon,  and  was  the  run- 
ner-up in  the  othei  events  of  the  pentathlon  and 
decathlon  In  1913,  however,  Thorpe  surrendered 
his  award4*,  at  the  request  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  and  the  insistence  of  Glenn  Warner,  to  the 
Olympic  headquarters  in  Switzerland,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Thonw  had  played  (1909-10)  seim- 
profesMoiial  baseball  with  the  Rocky  Mountain, 
N  C  ,  team  of  the  North  Carolina  Eastern  League 
Thorpe  afterwards  plavcd  professional  football 
with  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Bulldogs  and  the  Chicago 
( 'ardmals  and  later  bee  ame  supervisor  of  recreation 
for  the  Chicago  parks  With  T  V  Colhson,  he 
wrote  Jim  Thorpe's  Hwtory  of  the  Olympics  (1932) 

Thorpe,  Sir  Thomas  Edward,  IS45-1925,  English 
iheiiiibt  He  was  professor  (1885-94,  1<M)9-12)  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Science  (now  Imperial  Col- 
lege, Um\  of  London)  and  director  (1894-1909)  of 
the  government  chemistry  laboratories,  which  he 
organized  In  1909  he  was  knighted  He  is  known 
foi  his  resean  lies  m  organic  chemistry,  notably  his 
study  of  the  relation  of  molecular  weight  and  spe- 
citu  gravitv  in  fluids  His  works  include  Essay*  in 
Historical  Chemistry  (1894,  3d  ed  .  1914)  and  A 
Ihetwnaiy  of  Applud  Chemistry  (3  vols  ,  1890-93, 
4th  ed  ,  9  vols  ,  1937-49) 

Thorshavn  (tors'houn').  Faeroese  Torshain,  city 
(pop  4,390),  capital  of  the  laeroe  Islands,  a  port 
on  SE  htromo  island  It  is  a  fishing  base  and  the 
(  ommerc  ml  renter  of  the  laeroes  The  settlement 
probably  dates  from  the  10th  cent 

Thorvaldsen  or  Thorwaldsen,  Albert  Bertel  (aPbort 
beVtul  toi'valsun),  1770-1844,  Danish  sculptor, 
son  of  an  L  elandic  wood  carver  who  had  settled  in 
Copenhagen  In  1797  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
won  the  praise  of  Canova  and  with  him  early 
shared  the  leadership  of  the  neoc  lassie  ists  His  ad- 
herence to  Greek  art  is  shown  in  his  Jason,  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  \enus,  H*bt,  and  (ranymede  In  anti- 
<  ipation  of  a  v  isit  of  Napoleon  in  1812.  Thorvaldsen 
modeled  a  frieze  in  lehef,  Tl*  Triumph  of  Alexan- 
der, for  »  hall  in  the  Quirmal,  Rome  His  most 
familiar  works  are  the  bas-reliefs  bight  arid  Morn- 
ing Under  the  patronage  of  Princo  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia, he  made  restorations  of  the  ancient  Aegme- 
tan  marbles  In  1819  he  designed  the  famous  Lion 
of  Lucerne,  carved  from  the  native  roc  k  at  Lucerne 
by  his  pupils — a  memorial  to  the  devotion  of  the 
Sw  iss  Guard  in  the  French  Revolution  The  works 
executed  for  Copenhagen  are  chiefly  religious,  e  g  , 
statues  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  for  the  Church 
of  Our  Ladv  Among  his  portrait  and  historical 
statues  are  Pope  Pius  VII  (St  Peter's,  Rome)  and 
Conradin,  l^ast  of  the  Hohcnstaufen  (Naples)  A 
mat  bio  bust,  Vestal,  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum The  Thorvaldson  Museum,  Copenhagen, 
contains  in  originals  and  models  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  the  sculptors  work  He  is  buried  in  its 
courtyard  Many  of  the  Amoru an  sculptors  of  the 
period  studied  with  Thorvaldsen 

Thoth  (thoth,  tot),  god  of  ancient  EGYPTIAN  RE- 
LIGION Since  he  w  represented  with  the  moon 
symbol,  he  was  probably  originally  a  moon-god 
Ho  also  was  the  secretary  god,  who  kept  the  rec- 
ords of  the  dead  and  thus  was  the  patron  of  learn- 
ing and  of  the  arts  Ho  was  supposedly  possessed 
of  all  secret  wisdom  He  was  equated  with  tho 
Greek  Hermes,  and  he  is  intended  by  the  name 
HKIIMFH  TIUHMLUIMTUH  In  Egypt  the  ibis  and  the 
baboon  weie  sac  red  to  him,  and  he  was  often  repre- 
sented as  an  ibis,  a  baboon,  or  a  man  with  features 
of  either  of  those  animals 

Thothmes   soe  THLTMOSK  _ 

Thou,  Jacques  Auguste  de  (zhak'  ogust'  du  too'), 
1553-1017,  trench  historian  arid  magistrate  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Parlement  of  Pans  and  ren- 
dered signal  service  to  Henry  IV  The  first  four 
volumes  of  hia  great  work,  the  History  of  //M  Own 
Times  (lt>04-8,  in  Latin),  covering  tho  Wars  of  Re- 
ligion of  tho  Kith  cont ,  aroused  opposition  in  the 
Catholic  Church  because  of  hia  strictures  against 
the  Catholic  League  and  because  of  his  Galhcan 
leanings.  The  complete  work  waa  published  at  Ge- 
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neva  in  1620  (Eng  tr.,  2  vols  ,  1724-34)  His  son, 
Francois  Augvste  de  Thou  (frftswa'),  1607-42. 
played  a  minor  role  in  the  conspiracy  of  his  friend 
CINQ  MARS,  but  was  executed  for  his  failure  to  re- 
veal it  to  the  authorities, 
thought  reading:  see  TELEPATHY. 
Thousand  and  One  Nights  or  Arabian  Nights,  a 
senes  of  Eastern  stories  m  the  Arabic  language 
strung  together  by  the  story  of  Scheheraaade,  or 
Sheherazade,  who  kept  her  husband,  Schariar, 
from  killing  her  bv  telling  these  stones  over  1,001 
nights,  until  he  relinquished  his  purpose  The  beat 
known  of  these  stones  are  those  of  All  Baba,  Sinbad 
the  Sailor,  and  Aladdin  Nothing  is  known  clearly 
of  the  origin  of  this  collection  as  such,  although 
many  of  the  stories  are  plainly  from  India  The 
present  form  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Night*  is 
completely  Moslem  in  spirit  and  must  be  native  to 
Persia  or  ono  of  the  Arabic-speaking  countries  The 
European  editions  began  with  the  free  translation 
by  Antome  Galland  into  French  (1704-17)  Most 
subsequent  French,  German,  and  English  versions 
lean  heavily  upon  Galland  Among  the  English 
translations  are  the  expurgated  edition  of  E  W. 
Lane  (1840),  with  excellent  and  copious  notes,  the 
unexpurgated  edition  by  Sir  Richard  Burton  in  10 
volumes  (1886-88),  that  of  John  Payne  in  9  vol- 
umes (1882-84),  and  that  translated  by  Pourvs 
Mathers  from  the  f1  ranch  text  of  J  C  Mardrus 
(rev  ed  ,  4  vols  ,  1937) 

Thousand  Islands,  N  N  Y  and  S  Ont  .  a  group  of 
more  than  1,500  islands  in  the  St  Lawrence  where 
it  issues  from  Lake  Ontario  The  islands  are  on 
both  sides  of  the  international  boundary,  some  of 
them  belong  to  the  United  States,  some  to  Canada, 
and  manv  are  privately  owned  The  area  is  a  popu- 
lar summer  resort,  noted  especially  for  boating  and 
fishing  Island  steamers  make  regular  summer 
trips,  and  a  motor  highway  with  an  international 
bridge  and  viaducts  (built  1937-38),  crossing  sev- 
eral islands  and  channels,  connects  the  New  York 
and  Ontario  mainlands 

Thrace  (thras),  region,  SE  Europe,  occupying  the 
southeastern  tip  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  com- 
prising NE  Greece,  8  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope Its  boundaries  varied  at  different  penods  It 
is  washed  by  the  Black  Sea  in  the  northeast  and 
bv  the  Sea  of  Marmara  and  the  Aegean  Sea  in  the 
south  The  HHODOPK  mts  separate  Greek  from 
Bulgarian  Thrace,  and  the  Mantsa  river  separates 
Greek  from  Turkish  Thrace  The  chief  cities  are 
Istanbul,  Adnanople,  and  Gallipoli  (all  in  Turkey), 
but  Istanbul  (Constantinople)  is  generally  c  onsid- 
ered  as  a  separate  entity  All  Thrace  except  the 
mountainous  Bulgarian  section  is  largely  agricul- 
tural, producing  tobacco,  wheat,  silk,  cotton,  olive 
oil,  and  fruit  At  the  dawn  of  history  the  ancient 
Thracians — a  group  of  tribes  speaking  an  Indo- 
European  language — extended  as  far  west  as  the 
Adnatic  Sea,  but  thev  were  pushed  east  (c  1300 
B  C  )  by  the  Illynans,  and  in  the  6th  cent  B  C1 
they  lost  their  land  W  of  the  Struma  to  Macedon 
In  the  north,  however,  Thrace  at  that  period  still 
extended  to  the  Danube  Unlike  the  Macedonian*, 
the  Thracians  did  not  absorb  Greek  culture,  and 
then*  tribes  formed  separate  petty  kingdoms  Greek 
colonies — e  g  ,  BYZANTIUM  on  the  Hellespont  and 
Tomi  (modern  Constanta)  on  the  Black  Sea — were 
founded  at  an  early  time  The  Greeks  exploited 
Thracian  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  thev  recruited 
Thracians  for  their  infantry  Thrace  was  reduced 
to  vassalage  by  Persia  from  c  512  B  C  to  479  B  C' 
It  was  united  as  a  kingdom  under  the  chieftain 
Sitalces,  who  aided  Athens  during  the  Peloponno- 
sian  War,  but  after  his  death  (428  B  C  )  the  state 
again  broke  up  S  Thrace  was  subdued  in  342  B  C 
bv  Phihp  II  of  Macedon,  and  after  323  B  C  most 
of  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  LYSIMAC  HUH  It 
fell  apart  once  more  after  Lysimachus'  death,  and 
it  was  conquered  bv  the  Romans  late  in  the  1st 
<ent  B.C  Emperor  Claudius  created  (A  D  4t>) 
the  province  of  Thrace,  comprising  the  territory  S 
of  the  Balkans,  the  remainder  was  incorporated 
into  Moesia  The  chief  centers  of  Roman  Thrace 
were  Sardica  (modern  Sofia),  Phihppopohs  (Plov- 
div), and  Adnanople  The  region  benefited  greatly 
from  Roman  rule,  but  from  the  barbarian  invasions 
of  the  3d  cent  A  D  until  modern  times  it  was  al- 
most continuously  a  battleground  The  northern 
section  passed  (7th  cent)  to  the  Bulgarians,  the 
southern  section  remained  with  the  Byzantine  Km- 
pire,  but  it  was  largely  conquered  (13th  cent )  by 
the  second  Bulgarian  empire  after  a  brief  period 
under  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople  In  1 361 
the  Ottoman  Turks  took  Adnanople,  and  in  1453 
Constantinople  itself  fell  After  the  annexation 
(1«85)  of  Eastern  RUMELIA  by  Bulgaria  (which 
had  gamed  independence  in  1878),  the  political 
meaning  of  the  term  Thrace  became  restricted  to 
its  southernmost  part,  which  was  still  in  Turkish 
hands  The  terms  Eastern  Thrace  and  Western 
Thrace  were  used  for  the  territories  E  and  W  of 
the  Mantsa  In  the  first  of  the  BALKAN  WAHS 
(1912-13)  Turkey  ceded  to  Bulgaria  all  Western 
Thrace  and  the  inland  half  of  Eastern  Thrace,  uv- 
<  hiding  Adnanople,  but  after  its  defeat  in  the  Sec- 
ond Balkan  War  (1913),  Bulgaria  retroceded  all 
Thrace  E  of  the  Mantsa  to  Turkey.  After  the 
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First  World  War,  Bulgaria  reded  by  the  Treaty  of 
Neuilly  (1919)  the  southern  part  of  it*  share  of 
Thrace  to  Greece,  thus  losing  its  only  outlet  to  the 
Aegean.  By  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  (1920)  Greece 
also  obtained  most  of  Eastern  Thrace  except  the 
sone  of  the  Straits  and  Constantinople,  the  treaty, 
however,  was  superseded  by  the  Treaty  of  Lau- 
sanne (1923),  which  restored  all  Thrace  E  of  the 
Mantsa  to  Turkey  As  a  result  of  the  subsequent 
exchange  of  the  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Bulgarian  mi- 
norities, the  ethnic  composition  of  the  various  parts 
of  Thrace  now  corresponds  largely  to  the  national 
divisions  The  Greek-Bulgarian  fiontier  of  1919 
and  the  Turkish-Greek  frontier  of  1923  were  left 
unchanged  after  the  Second  World  War,  during 
which  Bulgaria  had  occupied  (1941-44)  Greek 
Thrace.  The  Greek-Bulgarian  boundary  remains 
a  point  of  dispute  between  the  two  countries 
Thrale,  Hester  Lynch,  later  Madame  Piozzi  (pfiflz'e, 
peot'tse),  1741-1821,  p:nglish  woman,  noted  foi  her 
fnendship  with  Dr  Johnson  Daughter  of  John 
Salusbury,  she  was  mamed  at  an  early  age  to 
Henry  Thrale,  a  wealthy  brewer,  whose  homo  at 
Stieatham  Park  became  a  second  home  to  Johnson 
from  1766  until  1783  Mrs  Thrale 's  second  mar- 
riage in  1784  to  Gabriel  Pioaat,  an  Italian  music 
master,  estranged  her  from  Dr  Johnson,  who  died 
that  same  year  She  later  published  Anecdotes  of  the 
Late  Samuel  Johruon  (1780)  and  his  correspondence 
with  her  (1788)  See  her  diary,  Thraltana  (ed.  by 
K  C  Balderston  1942) ,  J  L  Cliff  01  d,  H ester  Lynch 
/Horn  (1941) 

Thrasea  Paetue  (Pubhus  Clodius  Thrasea  Paetus) 
(thrase'u  pS'tus),  d  05,  Roman  senator  and  Stoic 
philosopher  He  critic  ized  Nei  o,  who  c  ommanded 
the  senate  to  condemn  him  to  death  When  he 
heard  the  news  he  opened  the  veins  m  his  arm. 

thrasher,  bird  of  the  mockingbird  and  catbird  fam- 
ily The  brown  thrasher  of  the  E  United  States  is 
often  called  the  brown  thrush  although  it  is  not  a 
true  t  hrush  Larger  than  a  robin,  it  is  reddish  brown 
above,  and  its  under  parts  are  pale  buff  with  brown 
streaks  It  eats  many  harmful  insects  and  is  a  tune- 
ful einger  The  name  thrasher  probably  refers  to 
its  habit  of  vigorously  twitching  its  long  tail  A 
number  of  species  are  found  in  the  West  and  the 
Southwest 

thrashing:  see  THHEHHINU 

Thrasybulus  (thra"sfbu'lus),  d  c  389  B  C  ,  Greek 
statesman  A  strong  supporter  of  the  democratic 
and  anti-Spartan  party,  he  successfully  opposed 
(411  B  C  )  the  oligurc  hical  Four  Hundred  and  later 
had  ALCIBIADEH  recalled  lu  the  Pelponnesian  War 
he  fought  at  Cjzicus  (410)  and  Argmusae  (400) 
Banished  by  the  THIRTY  TYR\NTS,  he  obtained 
Theban  help,  marched  with  a  fore  e  from  Phyle,  and 
overthrew  (404)  the  Thirty  He  aided  Thebes 
against  Sparta  He  was  leading  a  campaign  in 
Pamphyha  when  the  excesses  of  his  troops  outraged 
the  c  itiaens  of  Aspendus,  who  murdered  him 

thread,  a  fine  twist  of  fibrous  material,  distinguished 
from  YARN  in  general  by  being  smoother,  stronger, 
and  more  pliable  and  better  suited  to  sewing,  em- 
broidery, and  lacemakmg  Sewing  or  spool  COTTON 
is  made  by  twisting  several  fine  strands  into  3-cord 
or  6-cord  thread,  the  latter  being  three  2-ply  strands 
twisted  together.  The  size  is  controlled  by  the 
twisting  process  The  fine  linen  thread  used  in 
making  expensive  "real"  laces  is  spun  by  hand  and 
is  very  costly  Much  heavy  linen  thread  is  used  for 
carpet,  shoe,  and  button  hewing  A  great  deal  of 
cotton  is  used  for  croc  het,  spool,  and  darning  cot- 
ton, muc  h  of  it  being  mercerized 

threat,  in  law,  a  declaration  of  intent  to  injure  an- 
other by  doing  an  unlawful  act,  with  a  view  to  re- 
straining his  freedom  of  ac  tion  A  threat  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  an  ASSAULT,  for  an  assault  re- 
quires some  physical  act  which  appears  likely  to 
eventuate  in  violenc  e,  whereas  a  threat  may  con- 
sist of  words  only  or  of  an  act  that  is  not  violent, 
e  g  ,  unlawful  prosecution  Threats  made  to  obtain 
money  or  property  wrongfully  are  crimes  (see 
BLACKMAIL  and  EXTORTION),  and  under  some  stat- 
utes, the  mere  sending  of  nonextortionate  letters 
which  announce  an  intent  to  injure  the  person  or 
property  of  another  is  criminal  Any  <  ontract  con- 
cluded while  one  party  is  deprived  of  freedom  of  the 
will  by  a  threat  (see  DURESS)  is  invalid  and  may  be 
set  aside 

three-color  process:  see  PRINTINCI 

Three  Emperors'  League,  informal  alliance  among 
Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  and  Russia,  announced 
officially  in  1872  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of 
Emperors  Francis  Joseph,  William  1,  and  Alex- 
ander II  The  chief  architects  of  the  alliance  were 
Julius  Andrassy,  Bismarck,  and  Gorchakov  The 
aim  of  the  league  was  to  insure  peace  among  the 
three  powers  in  case  any  of  them  became  involved 
in  war  The  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78  shook 
the  alliance  (see  BERLIN,  CONGRJCSS  OF).  Although 
the  agreement  was  secretly  renewed  in  1881  and  re- 
mained in  force  until  1887,  it  was  eclipsed  by  the 
German-Austrian  alliance  of  1879,  which  after  the 
adherence  of  Italy  (1882)  became  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance From  1887  to  1890  all  there  remained  of  the 
Three  Emperors'  League  was  a  Russo-German  re- 
insurance treaty  The  German  chancellor,  Caprm, 

refused  to  renew  even  this  in  1890,  thus  opening  the 


way  for  the  Franco-Russian  rapprochement  and 
the  creation  of  the  Triple  Entente  (see  THJPLB  AL- 
LIANCE AND  Txii>i4B  ENTHNTB), 
Three  Holy  Children,  the  three  men  cast  by  Nebu- 
ohadnessar  into  the  fiery  furnace  and  delivered  by 
an  angei  Their  names  are  Shadrach,  Meshaoh,  and 
Abed-nogo,  in  Babylonian ,  Asariah,  Hananiah,  and 
Mishael,  in  Hebrew;  and  Asarias,  Ananias,  and 
Misael,  m  Gieek  Dan  1  7;  3  The  Song  of  the 
Three  Holy  Childion  is  ono  of  the  portions  of 
DANIEL  which  appear  in  the  Greek  texts  but  not  in 
the  Hebrew-Aramaic  versions  Hence  it  is  relegated 
in  AV  to  the  Apocrypha;  in  the  fuller  version  (as 
in  Douay)  it  is  numbered  3  24-90.  It  recounts  the 
actions  of  the  three  men  in  the  furnace,  first  a 
prayer  by  Azanas  for  the  victory  of  God,  then  a 
hymn  by  all  three  in  praise  of  God  (3  52-90,  the 
portion  from  verse  57  is  called  Benedioite,  from  the 
first  line  m  Latin) 

Three  Kingdoms,  period  of  Chinese  history  from 
220  to  265,  following  the  collapse  of  the  Han  dy- 
nasty The  period  takes  its  name  from  the  three 
states  into  which  ( 'hum  was  divided  Wei  oc  cupiod 
the  north  and  included  most  of  Korea  S  of  Wei 
were  Shu  in  the  west  and  Wu  in  the  east  Each  of 
the  states  steadily  expanded,  especially  Shu,  which 
moved  into  modern  Yunnan  and  Burma  Wei, 
however,  later  steadily  increased  its  strength  and 
crushed  Shu  in  204,  when  a  usurper  sewed  the  Wei 
throne  in  205  and  founded  the  THIN  dynasty,  the 
Three  Kingdoms  period  officially  came  to  an  end 
Wei  did  not,  however,  conquer  Wu  until  680  Dis- 
orders during  the  Three  Kingdoms  period  im  ludod 
not  only  warfare  between  the  Chinese  states  but 
also  incursions  into  the  north  by  the  Hsiung-nu 
(Huns)  The  era  is  fondly  regarded  in  ('hum  as 
exemplifying  the  highest  ideals  of  c  luvalrv  and  has 
been  depicted  in  the  adventurous  novel  San  /vuo 
[three  kingdoms!  The  violence  of  the  tune  did  not 
prevent  the  growth  of  Chinese  cultuie  but  seemed 
rather  to  open  it  to  new  influences,  such  as  the 
native  Taoism  From  India  came  Buddhism  and 
manv  advances  in  scientific  learning  As  knowl- 
edge of  the  outside  world  grow,  maps  were  im- 
proved and  a  gnd  system  of  coordinates  was  in- 
vented Art  yvas  predominantly  Buddhistic  in  in- 
spiration and  showed  many  central  Asiatic  traits 
Three  Kings  see  WIHE  MEN  OF  THE  EAST 
Three  Oaks,  village  (pop  1.351), extreme SW  Mich  , 
me  1807  The  Chamberlain  Memorial  Museum 
here  contains  historic  al  and  Indian  relics. 
Three  Rivers,  Que  see  TROIJ*  RIM&BEB 
Three  Rivers  1  City  (pop.  0,710),  SW  Mich.,  S  of 
Kalamaaoo,  011  the  St  Joseph  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Portage  and  Rocky  rivers,  settled  18iJ9,  me  as 
a  village  1855,  as  a  City  1895  It  is  a  farm  trade  and 
industrial  citv ,  manufacturing  railroad  equipment, 
stokers,  and  jute  board  Evidences  of  Indian  vil- 
lages and  large  garden  beds  have  been  found,  and 
Indian  trails  crossed  the  St  Joseph  at  this  point 
Later  a  French  trading  post  and  a  Jesuit  mission 
were  hero  2  Town  (pop  1,337),  S  Texas.  8SE  of 
San  Antonio,  on  the  Frio  river,  whic  h  receives  the 
Atascosa  to  the  north  and  flows  into  Nueces  river, 
me  1927  It  is  in  a  farming,  ranching,  and  oil  area 
and  has  an  oil  refinery  % 

Three  Taverns  see  TRES  TABERNAB 
threshing  or  thrashing,  separation  of  seed  from  the 
stalk  of  crop  plants  on  which  they  grow  The  first 
known  method  was  striking  the  oar  with  a  stic  k 
Ancient  as  is  this  flail  threshing,  it  is  still  sometimes 
practiced  Having  horses  01  oxen  tread  on  the 
grain  which  was  spread  on  a  threshing  floor  was 
another  early  method  In  1784,  a  Scotsman,  An- 
drew Meikle,  invented  a  drum  threshing  machine, 
its  essential  operation  is  implicit  in  the  highly  de- 
veloped, manifold-operation  thresher  of  today. 
Steam  engines  followed  horses  in  supplying  motive 
force  for  the  machines  that  came  into  general  use 
in  the  United  States  about  the  middle  of  the  19th 
c  ent  Tra<  tors  powered  by  gasoline  or  kerosene  are 
commonly  used  to  operate  threshing  equipment 
The  machines  food  in  the  grain,  thresh  the  gram 
from  the  head,  separate  the  grain  from  the  straw, 
and  deliver  the  gram  (after  it  is  cleaned)  to  a 
weigher  and  the  straw  and  chaff  to  their  stack  A 
combination  machine  that  first  reaps  and  then 
threshes  is  known  as  a  combine.  The  larger  thresh- 
ers and  the  c  ombines  are  profitably  used  in  large- 
st ale  farming  See  H  P  Smith,  Farm  Machinery 
and  Equipment  (2d  ed  ,  1937) ,  A  W.  Turner  and 
E  J  Johnson,  Machines  for  the  Farm,  Ranch,  and 
Plantation  (1948) 
thrift:  see  HBA  PINK 

thnps,  agile,  minute,  black,  yellowish,  or  reddish- 
brown  sapsucking  insect  found  in  the  flower  or  on 
other  parts  of  many  plants.  Some  species  are  wing- 
less, but  many  have  four  narrow  wings  closely 
fringed  with  hairs.  The  foot  has  no  claw  but  ends 
in  a  cuphke  depression  which  surrounds  a  protru- 
eible  bladder.  Metamorphosis  is  gradual,  and  par- 
thenogenesis is  common.  Among  the  species  de- 
structive to  a  variety  of  plants  are  the  onion,  the 
pear,  the  greenhouse,  and  the  grass  thrips. 
throat,  region  behind  the  mouth  or  oral  cavity, 
known  also  as  the  oral  pharynx  The  pillars  of  the 
fauces,  paired  lateral,  arching  tissues  which  bound 
the  opening  of  the  throat,  enclose  the  .palatine  ton- 
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sils.  Disorders  of  the  throat  include  sore  throat, 
quinsy,  diphtheria,  and  other  infections  Inflam- 
mations of  tho  throat  commonly  result  from  mouth 
breathing,  adenoids,  and  tonsular  infections. 
Throckmorton  or  Throgmorton,  Francis  (thr&kmdr'- 
tun,  throg-),  1664-84,  English  conspirator  A 
nephew  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throe  kmorton,  he  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  entered  (1670)  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, and  began  (1680)  a  tour  of  Europe,  spent 
largely  m  discussing  cooperative  measures  between 
French  and  English  Catholu  s  In  1583  he  returned 
to  England  and  organized  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  imprisoned  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
and  the  French  and  Spanish  courts  His  frequent 
visits  to  the  house  of  the  Spanish  ambassador 
aroused  suspicion,  and  he  was  arrested  (1583)  A 
search  of  hw  house  revealed  a  list  of  English  Catho- 
lic 8  willing  to  assist  a  rebellion  against  Queen  Ehza- 
beth  and  other  incriminating  documents  Throck- 
morton was  tortured  and  confessed  treasonable 
plots  Although  he  later  retracted  his  confession, 
he  was  convicted  and  executed 

Throckmorton  or  Throgmorton,  Sir  Nicholas,  1515- 
7 1 ,  English  diplomat  A  relative  of  Catherine  Parr, 
the  last  queen  of  Henry  VIII,  he  became  a  staunch 
Protestant  and  gained  the  favor  of  Edward  VI,  who 
knighted  him  in  1547  He  supported,  for  a  tune, 
the  claims  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  tho  throne,  and  in 
1654  he  was  tiled  for  complicity  in  the  rebellion  of 
Sir  Thomas  WYVTT  Although  acquitted,  he  was 
kept  in  the  Tower  until  1656  Upon  Elizabeth's 
accession,  he  wan  made  (1669)  ambassador  to 
Frame,  where  he  thampioned  the  cause  of  tho 
Huguenots  While  in  Frame  he  negotiated  with 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and,  despite  religious  differ- 
ences, became  her  personal  friend  In  1606  Throck- 
morton was  sent  to  Scotland  to  attempt  to  prevent 
Mary's  marriage  to  Lord  Darnlev,  and  in  1507  he 
tried  to  secure  the  release  of  the  imprisoned  Scot- 
tish queen  A  supporter  of  the  proposed  match  be- 
tween the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  Mary,  he  <  time  un- 
der Elizabeth's  suspicions  He  was  imprisoned  in 
1509  for  his  supposed  complicity  in  the  rebellion 
of  the  northern  English  Catholu  s,  but  he  was  soon 
released 

Throckmorton,  town  (pop  l,133),co  seat  of  Throck- 
morton co  ,  N  Texas,  SW  of  Wic  hit  a  Falls,  settled 
before  1880,  me  1017  The  tolling  hills,  once  all 
ranch  land*,  -still  support  many  cattle  and  also 
Meld  gram,  cotton,  poultry,  and  some  oil 

Throgmorton, Francis  seeTHHoricMORTON,  Kmvris 

Throgmorton,  Sir  Nicholas  see  THROCKMOKTON, 
SIR  NICHOLS 

thrombosis  (thrombfi'sTs),  formation  of  a  clot  of 
blood  (called  a  thrombus)  in  the  blood  vessels  or 
the  heart  If  a  fragment  of  a  blood  clot  lodges  in  a 
blood  vessel  or  in  the  heart  it  may  block  the  ( in  u- 
lation,  <  ausmg  instant  death  Heparm  and  di<  ou- 
mann  are  used  in  treating  thrombosis  See  aho 
KMBOLI  « 

throne,  <  hair  of  state  or  the  seat  of  a  high  digmtarv 
Probably  the  ancestor  of  all  c  hairs,  the  throne  was 
at  first  a  stool  or  benc  h  and  bee  atne  an  ornate  arm- 
chair, often  raised  cm  a  dais  and  surmounted  bv  a 
c  anopy  Thrones  have  been  made  of  a  variety  of 
materials,  including  wood,  stone,  ivorv,  and  pre- 
c  ions  metals,  lavishly  dec  orated,  and  often  flanked 
by  figures  of  lions  01  slaves,  sv  mboln  of  suprcmac  v 
An  ancient  Egyptian  throne  displays  a  vulture 
with  outspread  wings,  s)gnif\ing  protection,  an- 
other aspect  of  empire  Deac  riptions  and  remains 
of  antique  Oriental  thrones  reveal  monumental, 
even  bat  baric,  splendor  Byzantine  and  medieval 
examples  mutated  the  grandeur  of  Solomon's 
throne,  resplendent  with  gold,  and  the  Renaissance 
saw  the  multiplication  of  precious  stones  An  ex- 
ample of  a  jeweled  t  hi  one  is  Shah  Jehan's  Peacock 
Throne  at  Delhi  which  displayed  two  spieading 
peacocks  with  jeweled  tails  Napoleon's  choice  of 
throne  was  a  gilded  chair  displaying  eagles,  lions, 
and  other  symbols,  and  he  used  also  the  supposed 
bronze  replica  of  Dagobert's  golden  throne  The 
throne  of  Great  Britain  is  an  oaken  Gothic  chair  in 
the  House  of  Lords  At  St  Peter's  in  Home  IH  the 
bronse  papal  throne  At  the  election  of  a  pope  the 
cardinals,  each  potential  sovereigns,  oet  upv  t  hi  ones 
surmounted  by  canopies  which,  excepting  that  of 
tho  elected  pontiff,  are  lowered  when  the  election  is 
c  ompleted  The  cathedra  is  tho  throne  of  a  bishop 
m  his  cathedral  c  hurc  h. 

Throop  (trfidp,  throop),  anthracite-mining  borough 
(pop  7.382),  NE  Pa  ,  on  the  Lackawanna  river  and 
NE  of  Scranton 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institute:  see  CAUFORNIV  IN- 
STITUTE OF  TRCHNOI  OOY 

thrush  (thrush),  member  of  a  family  of  about  700 
species  and  subspecies  of  birds  found  m  almost 
every  part  of  the  world  and  noted  for  their  beau- 
tiful songs.  Although  some  have  bright  plumage, 
the  majority  are  modestly  colored,  and  the  under 
parts  are  spotted  in  either  the  young  or  the  adult 
stage  Among  the  North  American  thrushes  are 
the  ROBIN;  the  BLUEBIRD,  the  solitaire,  the  hermit, 
the  wood,  the  olive-backed,  and  th«  gray-cheeked 
thrushes;  and  the  Wilson's  thrush  or  veery  The 
finest  singer,  the  hermit  thrush,  a  shy  forest  dweller, 
has  brown  body  feathers  above  and  a  ruddier  brown 
tail.  The  European  nightingale,  the  missel  thrush, 
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'and  the  "blackbird"  are  members  of  tbo  thrush 
family.  The  water  thrushes  belong  to  the  WARBLBB 
family. 

thrush  (thrush),  infectious  disease  of  the  mouth 
caused  by  a  fungus,  Candida  albusant  (formerly 
called  Manilla  albicant),  and  characterized  by  dif- 
fuse white  patches  on  the  mucous  membrane.  It 
occurs  chiefly  in  malnourished  children,  but  also 
sometimes  affects  adults. 

Thucydides  (thflsl'dldez),  c.400-c  400  B.C  ,  Greek 
historian  of  Athens,  one  of  the  greatest  of  ancient 
historians  His  family  was  partly  Thracian  As  a 
general  in  424  B  C  he  failed  to  prevent  the  surren- 
der of  the  city  of  Amphipobs  to  the  Spartan  com- 
mander Brasidas  and  was  exiled  until  the  end  of  the 
war  He  thus  had  opportunity  to  ac  quaint  himself 
with  both  sides  and  acquire  first-hand  information 
on  his  subject,  the  Peloponnesian  War  His  ono 
work  is  an  incomplete  history  of  this,  ending  in 
411  B  C  His  book,  for  which  he  began  collecting 
material  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  431  B  C  , 
marked  the  beginnings  of  a  new  style  of  history  by 
reason  of  its  generic  character  Preeminently  a 
military  history,  chronicling  events  by  the  seasons, 
it  completely  avoids  any  reference  to  social  condi- 
tions or  state  policy,  unless  they  have  to  deal  with 
the  progress  of  the  war,  and  interprets  the  succes- 
sion of  events  in  view  of  the  general  nature  and  be- 
havior of  man  rather  than  as  the  result  of  a  fate 
outside  man's  influence  The  outstanding  feature 
of  his  writing,  which  is  marked  bv  accuracy  and  a 
studied  impartiality,  is  his  spooc  hes,  these  he  puts 
into  the  mouths  of  important  persons  to  display 
their  motives  and  beliefs  as  affecting  tho  war  and 
war  in  general  The  most  splendid  of  these  is  Peri- 
cles' funeral  oration  Thuc  vdides'  account  of  the 
plague,  through  which  he  lived,  displays  his  clin- 
ical and  descriptive  attitude  and  is  a  standard  of 
its  t>pe  There  are  many  good  tiansKtions  of 
Thuc  ydidew 

Thugga,  Tunisia*  see  DOUOCM 

Thugs  (thugz),  former  religious  organization  of  rob- 
bers and  murderers  in  India,  also  c  ailed  Phansigars 
(pan'segarz,  fan'-)  fstranglers]  They  were  devo- 
tees of  the  goddess  Kali,  the  c  onsort  of  Siva  (see 
HINDUISM),  and  committed  their  murders  as  sacri- 
fices to  her  A  pickax  (representing  the  tooth  of 
Kali,  which  she  had  bestowed  upon  the  organiza- 
tion) was  consecrated  after  the  victim's  grave  had 
been  dug  with  it  For  most  of  the  year  Thugs  fol- 
lowed ordinary  occupations,  but  in  the  fall  thej 
went  about  in  bands,  disguised  as  merchants  or 
religious  mendicants  When  the\  encountered 
wealthy  travelers,  they  would  ingratiate  them- 
selves and  await  an  opportunity  to  slav  The  kill- 
ing was  effected  bv  strangling  the  victim  with  a 
scarf  tied  m  a  slipknot  Women  ind  members  of 
certain  low  castes,  such  as  sweepers,  washermen, 
and  musicians,  were  usually  exempted  from  attack 
The  Thugs,  whose  activities  are  known  as  far  back 
as  the  13th  <ent  ,  were  protected  bv  their  strong 
organization  and  bv  local  officials  with  whom  they 
would  divide  their  spoils  Early  in  the  period  of 
British  rule  in  India  the  dec  IMOU  was  made  to 
destixn  the  Thugs  Lord  William  Cavendish  Ben- 
tmck  accomplished  the  repression  (1829-30)  bv 
apprehending  more  than  1,000  Thugs  and  execut- 
ing some  300 

Thule  (thii'le,  thocVle),  name  given  bv  tho  ancients 
to  the  most  northerly  land  of  Europe  It  waa  an 
island  discovered  and  described  (c  310  B  (  )  by 
Pvtheas  and  vanouslv  identified  with  lutland,  Ice- 
land, Norway,  and  the  Shetland  Islands  The 
phrase  "Ultima  Thule"  is  used  figuiativelv  to  de- 
note the  most  distant  goal  of  human  endeavor  or  a 
land  remote  beyond  all  reckoning 

Thule  (thoo'lc,  too'lu),  settlement  and  colony  dis- 
trict (pop  322),  NW  Greenland,  N  of  Cape  York 
It  was  founded  (1910)  by  Knurl  KaurmiMsen  m  the 
Etah  Eskimo  area  There  aro  a  radio  station,  a 
hospital,  and  a  trading  post 

thulium  (thft'leum,  thoo'-),  metal  of  the  R\RE 
EARTHS  (svmbol-Tm,  for  physical  constants,  see 
EI  EMENT,  table)  It  forms  a  number  of  compounds, 
characteristically  light  green  in  color  It  is  ex- 
tremely rare  and  in  nature  occurs  with  other  metals 
of  the  rare-earths  group  in  a  few  minerals,  e  g  , 
gadolimte  and  euxenito  It  has  no  c  ommorc  nil  use 
Discovery  of  the  element  (187°-)  IB  accredited  to 
P  T  Cleve 

Thummim  (thiVmtm)   see  URIM  AVI>  THUMMIM 

Thun  (toon),  town  (pop  20,2  W),  Bern  canton, 
Switzerland,  on  the  Aar  river  and  tho  Lake  of  Thun 
It  is  a  tourist  resort  and  has  manufactures  of  ma- 
c  hmery  and  munitions  The  imposing  castle  of  tho 
counts  of  Zfthrmgen  and  Kyburg  dates  from  c  1 190 
The  Lake  of  Thun,  area  c  18  sq  mi  ,  is  scemcally 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Bernese  Oberland 

thunder,  sound  produced  when  a  flash  of  lightning 
passes  through  air,  heating  the  adjacent  air  and 
causing  it  to  expand  and  send  out  a  wave  This 
wave  is  heard1  as  the  crash  of  thunder  Holhng 
thunder  occurs  when  there  is  a  long  flash  of  light- 
ning, sound  waves  from  the  farther  parts  of  which 
are  heard  later  than  waves  from  the  nearer  parts, 
and  when  clouds,  mountains,  differing  lavers  of  air, 
or  other  obstructions  cause  echoes  and  reverlwra- 
tions  Since  sound  travels  about  a  mile  m  five 
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seconds,  the  distance  between  a  lightning  flash  and 
an  observer  may  be  reckoned  by  counting  tho 
seconds  between  the  sight  of  the  flash  and  the 
sound  of  the  thunder  Some  lightning  is  so  far  dis- 
tant that  no  thunder  reaches  the  observer 

thunderstorm,  violent,  local  atmospheric  disturb- 
ance accompanied  by  LIGHTNING,  THUNDEB,  and 
heavy  rain,  often  by  strong  gusts  of  wind,  and 
sometimes  by  HAIL  The  typical  thunderstorm 
caused  b>  c  onvection  occurs  on  a  hot  summer  after- 
noon when  the  sun's  warmth  has  heated  a  large 
body  of  moist  air  near  the  ground  This  air  rises, 
is  cooled  bv  expansion,  condenses,  and  forms  a 
cumulus  c  UJFD  If  the  process  continues  and  is 
violent,  the  cloud  becomes  immense,  the  summit 
often  attaining  a  height  of  4  mi  above  the  base  and 
the  top  spreading  out  in  the  shape  of  an  anvil  as 
tho  transition  to  c  umulo-mmbus  takes  place  The 
turbulent  air  currents  within  the  cloud  cause  a  con- 
tinual breaking  up  and  reuniting  of  the  raindrops, 
building  up  tho  strong  electrical  charges  which  re- 
sult in  lightning,  it  is  ahso  these  violent  currents 
that  cause  the  formation  of  hail  As  the  storm  ap- 
proac  lies  a  given  area,  the  gentle  flow  of  warm  air 
that  has  been  "feeding"  the  cloud  gives  way  to  «i 
strong  i hilly  gust  of  wind  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion— blowing  outward  from  its  base,  the  ram 
begins  with  an  intensity  which  gradually  diminishes 
as  the  storm  passes  Thunderstorms  occurring  at 
night  aro  caused  by  the  cooling  of  the  upper  layers 
of  air  by  radiation,  resulting  in  atmospheric  insta- 
bility. Another  cause  of  thunderstorms  is  the  ap- 
proach of  a  cold  air  mass  which  advances  as  a 
"wodge"  near  the  ground,  forcing  the  warmer  air  m 
its  path  to  rise  Even  a  forest  fire  or  a  volcanic 
eruption  may  create  a  condition  of  instability  con- 
ducive to  thunderstorm  formation  The  general 
direi  tion  of  thunderstorms  in  the  Hmted  States  is 
from  west  to  east,  and  the  path,  which  broadens  as 
the  storm  proceeds  across  the  country,  i»  usually 
relatively  shoit— •  100  mi  or  less  Thunderstorms 
occur  most  frequently  over  land  areas  in  the  equa- 
torial zone  (some  loc  ahties  having  as  nian>  as  200 
a  year)  and  ver\  seldom  in  the  polar  regions  In 
the  United  States,  they  are  most  frequent  along  tho 
E  Gulf  Coast  (averaging  more  than  70  a  year)  and 
least  frequent  on  the  Pacific  coast  (less  than  4  a 
3  ear) 

Thurber,  James  (thur'bur),  1894  ,  American  hu- 
morist, b  Columbus,  Ohio,  studied  at  Ohio  State 
Uuiv  A  code  c lerk  for  the  Dept  of  State  and  later 
a.  newspaperman,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Ac«* 
Yorker  in  1927  His  drawings  in  a  few  lines  of  sad, 
wise  hounds  and  frustrated,  wide-mouthed  humans 
and  his  hilariously  funnv  <ic<  ounta  of  his  own  mis- 
adventures soon  became  widely  known  Among 
his  most  famous  early  drawings  are  "The  Seal  m 
the  Bedroom"  and  the  bones  "The  War  between 
the  hexes  "  With  E  B  White  he  wrote  and  illus- 
trated /a  Sex  Xeitsaa/u*  (1931),  a  satire  on  the 
books  of  popular  psyc  hoanalvsis  which  were  preva- 
lent at  the  time  A  comedy,  The  Male  Animal, 
written  with  Elliott  Nugent  and  successfully  pre- 
sented in  New  York  in  1940.  was  a  typu  ally  Thur- 
ber mixture  of  slightly  mad  happenings  with  an 
eminently  sane  approach  to  them  Most  of  Thur- 
ber's  drawings  and  essays  have  appeared  in  collec- 
tions —  The  Owl  in  Ikt  Attic  (1931),  The  Seal  in  the 
Bedroom  (1932),  The  Middle-aged  Man  on  the  M//- 
inq  Trapeze  (1936),  My  World—and  Wdrnmf  to  It 
(1942),  The  Thurbi,  Car  nival  (1945),  and  Tht,  Htast 
in  Me  and  Othtr  Amnuil*  (1948)  My  Life  and 
Hard  Times  (1934)  recounts  the  troubles  of  a  hu- 
morist, and  The  Last  Flower  (1939)  is  an  effective 
anti-war  fable 

Thuret,  Gustave  Adolphe  (guitav'  iidulf  turn'), 
1817-75,  trench  botanist,  authontv  on  the  marine 
algae  of  the  French  coast  With  Edouaid  Bornet 
ho  made  the  notable  discovery  of  the  method  of 
propagation  of  seaweed  His  celebrated  botanic 
garden  at  Antilles  was  Riven  to  the  state 

Thurgau  (toor'gou),  canton  (388  sq  mi  ,  pop 
138,122),  NE  Switzerland,  on  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance Watered  b\  the  Thur  river,  it  is  fertile  and 
cultivated  There  are  several  industrial  towns, 
notabh  Arbon  and  trauenfeld,  its  capital  Thurgau 

?assed  (1264)  from  the  counts  of  KYBVRG  to  the 
lapsburgs  and  was  conquered  (1400)  by  the  Swiss 
cantons,  which  ruled  it  |omtl>  till  1798  In  1803 
it  became  a  c  antori  of  Switzerland  The  population 
is  mainly  Protestant  and  German-speaking 

Thurii  (thu'rc'i),  an.  lent  city  of  Magna  Grace  m,  S 
Italy,  on  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  It  was  founded  in 
452  BC  to  replace  ruined  Sybans  New  Greek 
colonists  came  later,  among  them  the  cit\  planner 
Hippodamu*)  and  possiblv  Herodotus  and  L\sias 
Thum  bee*  tine  an  ally  ot  Home  and  was  pillaged  by 
Hannibal  in  20 i  B  C  Rome  renewed  the  colony, 
but  it  did  not  thrive 

Thuringia  (thyobrln'ju),  Ger  Thtinngcn  (tu'ring- 
un),  state  (6,022  sq  mi  ,  pop  2,927,497),  central 
German v  Weimar  is  the  capital  Thuimgia  bor- 
ders on  Bavaria  in  the  south,  Hesse  in  the  west, 
Saxony  -Anhalt  in  the  north,  and  Saxony  m  the 
east  Incorporated  after  the  Second  World  War 
into  the  Russian  zone  of  occupation  in  Germany, 
Thuringia  was  tonsiderabh  me  reared  from  its  pre- 
war size  (4,541  sq  mi  ,  1939  pop  1,743,624)  by  the 
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addition  of  formerly  Prussian  enclaves  and  border  rate,  is  preserved  in  tho  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford, 
areas,  notably  Erfurt  and  Mtthlhausen  The  popu-  and  m  the  British  Museum  Part  of  it  was  pub- 
lation  increase  was  also  due  in  part  to  the  influx  of  hshed  in  1742  In  Thomas  Birch 
refugees  from  devastated  areas  Thunngia  is  crossed  Thurlow,  Edward  Thurlow,  1st  Baron,  1781-1800, 
by  the  Thuringian  Forest  (Ger  Thtinnger  Wold)  lord  chancel  lor  of  England  He  was  removed  (1751) 
(tu'rmg-ur  valt")  a  forested  range  extending  from  without  a  degree  from  Cambridge  and  articled  to  a 
the  Werra  river  in  the  west  to  the  Thuringian  Saalo  solicitor  Called  to  the  bar  in  1754,  he  enjoy  ed  con- 
river  in  the  southeast  and  rising  to  3,222  ft  in  the  siderablo  success  m  practice,  gaming  fame  by  his 
Grosser  Beerberg  In  the  north,  Thurmgia  extends  handling  of  Douglas  vs  Hamilton  before  tho  House 
•••-••••--  —  -  •'  •  of  Lords  He  was  made  a  kmg's  counsel  in  1702 

and  entered  Parl 


to  the  foot  of  the  Harz  mts  The  cultivated  land  is 
verv  fertile,  and  the  forested  hills  are  a  favorite  re- 
sort area  Some  verv  good  wine  is  also  grown  here 
Thunngia  has  verv  active  industries,  producing  tex- 
tiles, precision  and  optical  instruments,  machinery, 
glows,  porcelain,  and  processed  foods  JENA,  GOTHA, 
EISENACH,  GERA,  ALTENBURC,,  ERUJRT,  Mttm/- 
HAUBEN,  and  SUHL  are  among  the  chief  centers 
Potash,  gypsum,  and  some  iron  are  mined  The 
ancient  Thunngians,  a  Germanic  tribe  occupying 
central  Germany  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Dan- 
ut>e,  were  conquered  bv  the  I1  ranks  between  tho 
6th  and  8th  cent  A  D  and  were  converted  to 
Christianity  by  St  Boniface  Thurmgia  was  made 
a  march  (frontier  country)  against  the  Slavs  in  tho 
9th  cent,  but  it  passed  under  the  control  of  the 


ent  m  1765     In  1770  ho  was 

appointed  solicitor  general,  and  m  1771  he  was 
made  attorney  general  He  supported  the  policies 
of  George  III  and  Lord  North  with  respect  to  tho 
Americ  an  colonies  Hi*  support  of  the  king  brought 
him  a  baron v  and  the  lord  chancellorship  (1778) 
He  held  the  latter  office  until  Charles  Fox  insisted 
upon  his  dismissal  (1783)  William  Pitt  reappomt- 
ed  him,  and  he  retained  office  until  1792,  when 
Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  demanded  his  retirement 
He  presided  abl\  over  tho  first  part  of  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings  Thurlow  consistently  opposed 
parliamentary  reform,  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  other  reforms  His  manner  inspired  1'ox's  re- 
mark, "No  man  ever  was  so  wise  as  Thurlow  looks  " 


Saxon  dukes  in  the  10th  cent    In  the  llth  cent  the    Thurman,  Allen  Cranberry,  1813-95,  U  S   Senator 


landgraves  of  Thunngia,  with  their  seat  at  the  cele- 
brated WARTBURO,  emerged  as  immediate  princes 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  ruled  over  much 
the  same  territory  as  present  Thunngia  \fter  the 
death  (1227)  of  Landgrave  Louis  II,  on  a  crusade, 
his  widow,  St  ELIZ \BETH  of  Hungary ,  was  expelled 
by  Louis's  successor,  Henr\  Rnspe,  who  later  was 
antikmg  to  ( 'onrad  I V  After  Honrv  's  death  (1247) 
the  succession  to  Thunngia  was  long  c  ontested,  but 
the  major  part  eventually  fell  to  the  house  of 
WFTTIN,  i  e  ,  to  the  margraves  of  Meissen,  who  in 
1423  became  electors  of  Saxonv  The  division 
(1485)  of  the  Wettin  lands  left  most  of  the  Thunn- 
Kian  territories  to  the  Ernest  me  bram  h  of  the  fam- 
ilv  which  also  received  the  electoral  title  When 
Klec  tor  JOHN  FHKDERTCK  1  wa<»  deprived  of  his 
lands  in  1547,  the  Ernestine  branch  lost  the  elec- 
toral title  and  all  their  lands  save  Thurmgia  to  the 


from  Ohio  (18t>9-81),  b  Lvmhburg,  Va  In  1819 
his  fainiK  moved  to  Clulhcothe,  Ohio,  where,  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  m  1835,  he  began  to  prac  tice 
law  He  was  a  Democratic  Congressman  (1845-47) 
and  a  member  of  the  Ohio  supremo  c  ourt  ( 1 85l-5b) , 
being  its  ( Inef  justu  o  in  1854-5H  In  the  Civil  War, 
Thurman,  who  had  supported  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
for  President  in  I860,  was  a  leading  "Peace  Demo- 
crat "  Rutherford  B  Haves  narrowly  defeated 
him  for  the  governorship  of  Ohio  ui  1867,  but  tho 
Democratic  legislature  chosen  that  same  v  car  later 
sqnt  him  to  tho  Senate  He  was  reelectod  once, 
but  defeated  for  a  third  term  Thurman  served  on 
the  presidential  Electoral  Commission  of  187tt, 
sponsored  (1878)  the  Thurman  Act,  which  forced 
transcontinental  railroads  aided  bv  government 
bonds  to  fulfill  their  debts  to  the  Federal  authority  , 
and  was  Giover  (  leveland's  running  mate  in  tho 


Albcrtme  branch     Under  the  Ernestines,  Thurm-      Democratic  defeat  of  1888 

Kia  was  split  into  several  duchies  (see  SAXF- At  T>\-    Thurmond,    James    Strom    (thur'mund),     1902-, 

ntiKc),  SAXE-COBVRG,  SAXF-GOTHA,  SAXF-MHN-      American  political  leader,  b   Edgevillo,  S  C  ,  grad 

-  •  -  Clemson  College,  1923     He  read  law  while  teac  h- 

uig  (1923  29)  m  South  Carolina  schools  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1930  J  Strom  Thmmoml 
was  elected  (1933)  to  the  state  senate  and  became 
(1938)  a  c uc uit-c ourt  judge  In  the  Second  World 
War  he  served  (1942-40)  in  tho  II  S  army  i  ' 


IVC.JN,  SAXF-WMMVR)  Principalities  situated  in 
Thunngia  but  not  ruled  bj  any  of  the  brain  hes 
of  the  Ernestine  line  were  those  of  Ilti  BB  and 
Kchwarzburg  (see  Sdrw^RjCBrno-RunoisTADT  and 
Sruw  A.RZBV RG-SoNDERSH  \\  st  > )  Thunngia  in  t  he 
ir.th  cent  had  been  a  center  of  the  Lutheran  Ref- 
ormation, and  its  population  remains  thoroughly 
Protestant  Among  the  Ernestine  duchies  (which 
underwent  several  redivisions  m  the  17th,  18th, 
and  19th  cent  )  the  most  import  nut  both  politi- 
cally and  culturally,  was  that  of  Svx»-WFiM\n- 
Dukc  CHVRitH  \i  (.1  «TI  s,  the  patron 


.  ,  ........,....:!  wan 

elected  (194(>)  governor  of  South  Carolina  Thur- 
mond was  chosen  presidential  candidate  bv  the 
States'  Rights  Democrats,  Southerners  who  bolted 
tho  Democratic  party  in  1948  in  opposition  to  Pres- 
ident Harry  S  Truman's  civil-rights  program 
Thurmond  won  38  electoral  votes 

of  Goethe,  was  raised  (1815)  to  grand  dura'l  rank    Thurmont  (thur'mcint),  town  (pop    1,307),  N  Md  , 
bv  the  Congress  of  Vienna     \s  A  result  of  the  tern-      E  of  Hagerstown     At  near-by   Sabillasville  is  tho 
tonal  redistribution  of  IS26,  Duke  1  rnest  III  of      state  tuberculosis  sanatorium 
Haxe-CoburgroceivedGothaandbec  ame  ERNFIT  I    Thurrock,  Essex,  England    see  GRAYS  THURROCK 
of  SAXE-ConuKu-GorHA ,  thiough  his  dv  nastic  <  on-      and  TII  BiTH"i 

Thursby,  Emma  (thura'be),   1845-1931,    \rner 


nections  with  several  major  house*  of  Europe  (no- 
tablv England  and  Belgium),  he  and  his  successors 
ulso  acquired  considerable  prominence  \11  the 
Thuringian  duchies  except  Saxe-VIemmgen  sided 
with  Prussia  m  the  Austro- Prussian  \\  ar  of  ISfif, 
Members  of  the  German  Confederation  from  1815, 
the  Thuringian  states  joined  the  North  German 
Confederation  in  1806  and  the  German  I'rnpire  in 
1871  Their  rulers  were  expelled  in  1918,  and  m 
1920  the  state  of  Thurmgia  was  founded  under  the 
Weimar  Republic  by  the  union  of  Saxe-Co burg- 
Got  ha  (less  the  citv  of  Coburg,  which  went  to  Ba- 
varia), Saxe-Weimar-ljiscnac  h  Saxe-Altenburg 
Saxe-Meinmgen,  the  two  sister  principalities  of 
Reuss,  and  the  principalities  of  Schwarzburg-Rudol- 
stndt  and  Schwarzburg-Honclershausen 
Thurles  (thur'lus),  urban  district  (pop  6,012),  Co 
Tipperary,  Ireland,  on  the  Suir  and  NNW  of 
Clonmel  It  is  an  agricultural  market  with  beet- 
sugar  refineries  Thurles  IH  tho  seat  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  administers  the 


soprano,  b  Wilhamsburg  (now  part  of  Brooklyn), 
N  Y  .  studied  in  tho  United  States  and  Italy  She 
was  soloist  (1868  71)  at  Ply  mouth  Church,  Brook- 
lyn, of  which  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  pastor,  and 
in  other  New  York  and  Brooklyn  churches  until 
1877  A  coloratura  soprano  of  unusual  range  and 
purity  of  tone,  she  was  highly  lauded  in  concerts 
both  in  Kurope  and  tho  United  States,  but  never 
sang  in  opera  In  the  1890s  she  ceased  c  oncertizmg 
and  devoted  herself  entirely  to  teaching  See  biog- 
raphy by  R  G  Gipson  (1940) 

Thursday   nee  WEEK 

Thursday  Island  (pop  944),  N  of  Cape  York  Pen- 
insula, Australia,  in  Torres  Strait  Partly  wooded, 
the  iblet  IH  tV<j  mi  long  There  are  pearl  and  tro- 
pang  fisheiies  In  1912  the  islet  became  a  munici- 


lity  of  Queensland 

rhurso  (thur'so),  village  (pop  1,295),  8  Quo  ,  on  tho 
Ottawa  river  and  E  of  Ottawa,  in  an  area  of  lum- 

r   ._  ...    benng,  dair>  ing,  arid  stoc  k  raising 

bishopric  of  Emly  as  well  The  town  was  tho  scene  Thurso  (thui'tM>),  burgh  (pop  2,946),  Caithness, 
of  Richard  Strongbow's  defeat  (1174)  The  ruins  Scotland,  a  seapoit  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thurso 
of  Holy  Cross  Abbey  are  near  by  river  It  is  the  most  northerly  burgh  on  the  Scot- 

Thurloe,   John,   lGltt-68,   English  statesman.    He      tish  mainland     It»  industry  is  wool  weaving 
studied  law  and  in  1047  was  admitted  to  Lincoln's    Thurstan,  d  1 140,  Anglo-Norman  occ  losiastic  ,  arch- 
Inn     Prior  to  1652  ho  held  several  minor  offices  in     'bishop  of  York  (elected  1 114,  consecrated  1119) 


the  state  department  In  that  >  ear  he  bee  ame  set 
rotary  to  the  council  of  state,  and  m  165 i  he  was 
given  charge  of  the  intelligence  department,  which 
included  foreign  and  domestic  espionage  and  the 
post  office  Through  the  post  offic  e  ThurJoe  waa 


He  was  involved  in  a  lengthv  controversy  with  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury ,  who  would  not  conse- 
crate him  unless  Thurstan  allowed  tho  jurisdiction 
of  Canterbury  over  York,  and  with  King  Henry  I, 
who  would  not  allow  him  to  appeal  to  the  pope  to 


able  to  intercept  information  of  plots  against  tho  settle  the  matter  Ho  became  reconciled  with  tho 
government  He  entered  Parliament  in  1654,  sup-  king,  but  never  with  tho  archbishop 

porting  Oliver  Cromwell  (who  was  his  personal  Thurston,  Howard,  1869-1936.  American  magician, 
friend)  and,  later,  Richard  Cromwell  He  was  de-  b.  Columbus,  Ohio  He  made  (1904r-7)  a  tour  of 
prived  of  office  (1659)  b>  the  Long  Parliament,  re-  the  world,  performing  before  man>  kings  and 
appointed  a  secretary  of  state  (1660),  removed  notables  He  wrote  My  Life  of  Magic  (1929)  and  a 
again,  and  nearly  tried  for  treason  (also  m  1660)  mystery  drama  called  The  Demon. 

bv  tho  Restoration  government  Thurloe  then  re-  Thurston,  Robert  Henry,  1839-1903,  American  en- 
tired  from  public  life,  but  remained  a  valuable  au-  gineer  and  educator,  b  Providence,  R  I.,  grad 
thoritv  on  foreign  affairs  and  was  consulted  by  Brown,  1859  He  taught  at  Annapolis  (1865-70) , 
various  officials.  His  vast  correspondence,  an  im-  at  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  (1871-86), 
portant  authority  lor  the  history  of  the  Protecto-  where  ho  organised  the  course  in  mechanical  engi- 


neering; and  at  Cornell,  where  from  1885  he  di- 
rected the  Sibley  College  (later  Sibley  School)  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  He  was  a  founder  and 
first  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers  His  works  include  History  of  the 
Growth  of  the  Steam  Engine  (1878,  centennial  ed.. 
1939),  Materials  of  Engineering  (1883-84),  and 
Manual  of  Steam  Boiler*  (1888).  Sec  biography  by 
W  F  Durand  (1929) 

Thutmose  I  (thut'mds,  tilt'-)  or  Thothmes  I  (thoth' 
mea,  t6tmes) ,  fl  1540  B  C  ,  third  king  of  the  XV11I 
dv  nasty  of  ancient  EGYPT  and  successor  of  AMBN- 
ncm.p  I,  to  whom  he  was  perhaps  related  by  mar- 
riage He  bee  ame  king  c  1540  In  a  great  campaign 
he  subjugated  the  valley  of  the  Nile  up  to  the  third 
cataract  (below  tho  present  Dorigola)  Syria  occu- 
pied his  attention,  and  he  at  least  temporarily  sub- 
dued the  country  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  Of  his 
three  children  to  aucc  eed  —Hatshepsut,  Thutmose 
II,  and  Thutmose  III — only  Hatshepsut,  a  daugh- 
ter, had  a  royal  mother,  the  queen  through  whom 
ThutmoMo  I  claimed  the  throne  Hatshepsut,  heir 
in  spito  of  her  BOX,  married  Thutmose  III,  who 
seized  the  throne  (1501  B  C  )  from  his  aged  father 
Boforo  long  Hatshepsut  gamed  equal  powei  with 
her  husband  and  brother,  only  to  relegate  him  to 
tho  bat  kground  and  c  all  herself  "king  "  Thutmose 
II's  reign  was  simply  a  throe-year  interruption  in 
Hatshepsut's  Her  reign  was  jmceful,  and  sho 
developed  the  resources  of  Egypt  variously,  thus, 
she  revived  the  mining  in  Sinai  She  put  up  obe- 
lisks at  Karnak  itself,  and  nuu  h  building  was  done 
in  her  reign  She  neglected  the  old  imperialism  of 
her  family,  and  at  her  death  (c  1481)  tho  Syrian* 
conquered  by  her  predecessor  had  risen  in  revolt 
In  1479  Thutmose  III  advanced  into  Syria,  where 
a  powerful  confederation  waited  to  oppose  him  He 
was  victor  at  Megicldo  and  consolidated  all  Syria, 
except  Phoenicia,  in  his  empire  In  successive 
campaigns  he  reduced  everv  ruler  N  to  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  grade  of  autonomous  tnbutaiy  and 
eventually  brought  low  even  powerful  Kadeslt 
His  empire  (the  zenith  of  tho  Now  Empire),  extend- 
ing from  the  third  cataiact  to  tho  Kuphrates,  wan 
used  to  enrich  Kgvpt  with  wealth  and  man  power 
Up  and  down  tho  Nile  he  built  temples  He 
founded  the  wealth  of  the  priesthood  of  Amon,  to 
which  he  belonged  Thutmose,  having  made  his 
son  \MFNHOTEP  II  c oregent,  died  the  next  year 
(1447)  and  was  buried  m  the  Valley  of  the  Kings 
His  mummv  is  at  Cairo  He  IH  one  of  tho  earlicHt 
conquering  imperialists  known  c  leai  ly  to  history 
Thutmose  IV  (reign,  (  1420-<  1411  B  C  ),  son  and 
successor  of  Amenhotep  II,  like  his  father  invaded 
Asia  and  Nubia,  ho  formed  alliances  with  inde- 
pendent kings  neighboring  his  Sy  rian  tributaries 
and  married  a  prim  ess  of  Mitanni,  who  was  mother 
of  his  j-on  and  successor,  AMKNHOTI-.P  III 
Thwaites,  Reuben  Gold  (thwilts),  1853-1913,  Amer- 
ic an  historian,  b  Dorchester,  Mass  He  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Winconsin  btatc  Journal 
and  later  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  His- 
toncal  Society  Ho  was  deepl>  inteiCHted  in  the 
history  of  the  Old  Northwest,  and  ho  and  a  staff  of 
assistants  edited  some  of  tho  most  valuable  early 
accounts  of  Western  history  in  The  Jesuits  Rela- 
tions (71  vols,  180(»-1901)  and  Early  H  esttrn 
Traiels,  tTtf-lSfr  (32  vols,  1904  7)  He  also 
edited  many  other  early  accounts  m  separate  issues 
and  wrote  biographies  (eg,  of  Maiquette)  and 
spec  ml  studies  (e  g  ,  of  the  Black  Hawk  War)  re- 
lated to  tho  Old  Northwest  Ho  also  contributed 
France  w  America  to  the  "Ameru  an  Nation"  serie» 
and  wrote  a  school  history  of  the  United  States 
Thwmg,  Charles  Franklin  (t  wing),  1853- 1937,  Amer- 
ican educator  and  Congregational  clergyman,  b 
New  Sharon,  Maine,  grad  Harvard,  187f>,  and 
Audovet  Theological  Seminary,  1879  Until  1890 
he  served  parishes  in  Cambridge,  Mass ,  and 
Minneapolis  He  was  president  of  Western  Re- 
servo  Umv  and  Adelbert  College  from  1890  to  his 
retirement  in  1921  and  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  after  1905  Ho  wrote  many  books  on 
religion  and  education,  including  The  College  Presi- 
dent (1926),  Education  and  Religion  (1929),  and 
The  American  College  and  University  (1935) 
Thyatira  (thfutl'ru),  ancient  city  of  Lydia,  now 
Akhisar,  near  Smyrna,  Turkey  It  was  one  of  tho 
Sfc/vKN  CHUHCHKM  IN  ASIA  and  was  known  foi  its 
purple  d>e  (Act*  U>  14) 

Thyestes  (thle'stclz),  in  Greok  legend,  son  of  PELOPS 
and  brother  of  Ant*  us  He  seduc  ed  his  own  daugh- 
ter unknowingly  and  had  bv  her  a  son,  AKOIBTHUB 
When  Atreus,  in  revonge  for  ThyoBtes"  seduction  of 
Atreus'  wife,  served  all  the  sons  of  Thyeates,  ex- 
cept Aegisthus,  to  him  at  a  feast,  the  horrified 
father  pronounced  the  curse  which  brought  mis- 
fortune to  the  house  of  Atreus. 
thyme  (Urn),  any  species  of  the  genus  Thymua, 
aromatic  herbs  or  shrubby  plants  of  the  mint 
family.  The  common  thyme,  which  is  used  as  a 
seasoning  heib  and  yields  an  essential  oil  contain- 
ing THYMOL,  is  the  Old  World  Thymus  vulgarm,  an 
erect  plant  with  grayish  branches  The  wild  or 
creeping  thyme  or  mot  her-of-thy me  (T  serpyllum), 
occasionally  used  for  seasoning,  is  an  Old  World 
evergreen  naturalized  in  North  America  and  popu- 
lar as  a  ground  cover,  edging,  and  rock  plant;  tho 
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small  flowers  are  purplish  or,  in  its  varieties,  of 
other  colors  Thin  was  the  wild  thyme  of  Shak- 
spere's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  The  Greeks 
used  thyme  as  a  temple  me  cune,  and  it  was  prized 
even  in  ancient  times  as  a  honey  plant 

thymol  (thl'mol,  ~mdl,  -m61),  colorless,  crystalline, 
organic  compound  (of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen) with  an  odor  like  that  of  thyme  It  is  pre- 
pared from  the  oil  of  thyme  obtained  by  distillation 
from  thyme  and  various  other  related  plants,  e  g  , 
ujowan  Thymol  13  employed  as  an  antiseptic  for 
the  skin,  mucous  membrane,  and  intestinal  tract 
It  is  used  m  the  elimination  of  the  hookworm  para- 
Rite  from  the  human  sy  stem  and  in  the  treatment  of 
trichinosis  In  too  largo  or  too  frequent  doses,  it  la 
poisonous  ' 

thymus  gland  (thl'mus),  mass  of  glandular  tissue 
found  in  humans  and  some  other  vertebrate 
animals  In  humans  it  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
diest  tavity  and  consists  of  lymphoid  tissue  re- 
sembling the  tissue  of  the  adenoids  Usually  it  has 
two  lobes,  although  these  are,  in  somo  cases,  united 
to  form  a  single  mass  The  tin  mus  is  relatively 
large  in  the  human  fetus  and  infant  and  enlarges 
up  to  the  ago  of  puberty ,  when  it  gradually  di- 
minishes m  size  Its  f ui u  t ion  is  not  definitely 
known  There  is  some  evidence  that  it  functions 
as  an  endocrine  gland  and  that  its  secretion  plays 
a  part  in  the  control  of  growth 

thyroid  gland  (thl'roid),  ductless  gland  found  in  the 
ne<  k  It  consists  of  two  latoial  lobes  and  a  con- 
necting isthmus,  the  lobes  he  on  cither  Bide  of  the 
t rachea,  the  i onnec  ting  isthmus  in  front  of  it  It  is 
the  only  organ  m  the  body  whu  h  stores  iodine  It 
secretes  thyroxm,  a  compound  with  a  high  iodine 
content  (about  05  percent),  diiectly  into  the  blood 
stream  The  primary  function  of  the  thyroid  gland 
is  the  control  of  the  rate  of  metabolism  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  thyroid  gland  is  known  as  goiter,  of 
which  there  are  a  number  of  varieties  Simple  or 
endemic  goiter,  icsulting  from  deh<  lenc  y  of  iodine 
in  food  or  water,  is  common  m  certain  inland  re- 
gions, e  g  ,  parts  of  Switzerland  and  the  Great 
Lakes  legion  of  the  United  States  The  condition 
<  an  be  prevented  or  <  nred  bv  the  addition  of  iodine 
to  the  diet  A  type  known  as  exophthalmic  goiter 
(Graves's  disease  or  hy  peith\  roidism)  is  (  aused  by 
an  o\ersecretion  of  thyioxm  \mong  the  •symp- 
toms are  protruding  eyeballs  loss  of  weight,  moist 
skin,  tremor  of  tongue  and  hand,  great  in  liability , 
and  increase  in  the  basal  metabolic  rate  Myxe- 
derna  is  a  condition  produced  by  thyroid  insuffi- 
i  lencv  in  the  adult  See  also  CKETIMHM 

thyrsus  (thur'sus),  m  Greek  religion  wand  earned 
by  participants  in  Dionysiac  rites  It  was  a  staff 
topped  by  a  pine  cone  or  by  a  bunc  h  of  grapes 
It  probably  represented  a  phallus  and  as  such 
symbolized  Dionysus  as  a  god  of  fertility 

Tl,  (  hemieal  sy  mbol  of  the  clement  TITANIUM 

Tiahuanaco  (tvawan'i'ko),  ancient  Indian  ruin,  W 
Bolivia,  34  mi  S  of  Lake  Tine  AC  *,  near  the  Peru- 
vian border  Nearh  11,000  ft  above  sea  level, 
Tiahuanaco  was  probably  a  religious  center  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  built  b>  the  AVM\«V  Muc  h 
of  the  construction  is  unfinished  At  some  time 
prior  to  the  Classic  period  (A  D  c  (100-900)  build- 
ing was  begun,  and  there  IH  evidence  of  additional 
construction  during  the  decadent  period  (c  1100- 
1  WO)  At  the  end  of  the  ( 'lassie  period  Tmhuanae  o 
influenced  several  of  the  cultures  of  coastal  Peru 
Built  of  massive  blocks  weighing  up  to  100  tons 
and  brought  from  several  miles  away,  the  struc- 
tures of  Tiahuanaco  are  superb  examples  of  ma- 
sonry Without  mortar  the  stones  wore  fitted  to  a 
pieusion  and  exactness  in  cutting,  squaring,  dress- 
ing, and  notching  equaled  in  no  other  aboriginal 
Mouth  American  civilization,  not  even  the  Inca 
Construction  is  largely  of  the  platform  or  mono- 
lithic type  decorated  by.  conventional  me  ised  carv- 
ing or  heads  m  low  relief  See  Arthur  Posnansky, 
Tihuanacu  thi  Cradle  of  Amen*an  At  an  (1945). 

Tia  Juana,  Mexic  o   see  Tuu  VNA 

Tian  Shan:  see  TIEN  SH\N 

Tiaret  (tyaru'),  city  (pop  22,344),  N  Algeria, 
in  the  Tell  region  Since  Roman  times  it  has  been 
the  center  of  a  pionperous  agricultural  aiea  It 
was  completely  rebuilt  after  its  e  apture  by  the 
French  in  1843 

Tibaldi,  Pellegrino  (pal-lagre'no  tebal'de),  1527-96, 
'Italian  painter  and  architect,  whose  real  name  was 
Pellegrino  di  Tibaldo  do'  Pellegrini  He  studied  in 
Bologna,  and  his  early  painting  of  the  Marriage  of 
At  Catherine  attests  the  influence  of  Bagnaeavallo, 
who  may  have  been  his  first  master  A  trip  to  Home 
in  1547,  however,  afforded  a  study  of  Michelangelo's 
art  which  was  decisive  for  the  formation  of  Ti- 
baldi's  style  He  returned  to  Bologna  in  1550  to 
supervise  the  completion  of  Cardinal  Poggio's  pal- 
ace (now  the  Umv  of  Bologna)  Besides  designing 
the  facade,  he  decorated  the  interior  with  a  vast 
series  of  scenes  from  the  Odyssey  Later  he  executed 
decorative  frescoes  in  the  Perretti  Palace  (Ancona) 
After  1565  ho  devoted  himself  principally  to  archi- 
tecture Under  the  patronage  of  Charles  Borromeo, 
he  was  named  architect  of  the  city  of  Milan  Char- 
acteristic of  his  work  is  the  courtyard  of  the  archie- 
piseopal  palace  and  the  churches  of  San  Fedele 
and  San  Sebastiano  in  Milan  In  1585  Philip  II 
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summoned  him  to  Spain,  where  he  worked  on 
frescoes  at  the  Escorial  He  returned  to  Milan  in 
1596  to  continue  work  on  the  remodeling  of  the 
cathedral  until  his  death 

Tibbett,  Lawrence  (tt'btt),  180G-,  American  bari- 
tone, b  Bakorsfield,  Calif  He  made  his  debut  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1923  After  a 
successful  appearance  as  Ford  m  Verdi's  Falstaff, 
he  was  given  leading  roles  and  became  especially 
noted  for  those  ho  c  reated  in  American  operas,  par- 
ticularly Louts  Gruenborg's  Kmperor  Jones  (1933) 
and  the  operas  of  Deems  Taylor  He  was  out- 
standing in  the  revival  (1932)  of  Verdi's  Simon 
Bofcancgra  Beginning  with  Tht  Jtugur  Hong  (1930) 
he  appealed  in  a  number  of  moving  pictuies  and 
was  long  popular  as  a  tadio  singer  He  helped 
found  (Wo)  the  American  Guild  of  Musical  \rt- 
Lsts,  of  which  he  became  president 

Tiber  (tl'bur),  Ital  Tevcre  (t^'varu),  Latin  Tibtris, 
river,  251  mi  long,  central  Italv  It  rises  in  the 
Tuscan  Apennines  and  flows  generally  8  acros? 
Tuscany,  Umbria,  and  pait  of  Latium,  then  SW 
through  Rome,  to  empty  into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea 
by  two  mouths  It  is  connected  with  the  Arno  by 
the  Chiana  canal,  its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Nera 
and  the  Aniene 

Tiberias  (tlbeVCus),  town  (pop  e  12000),  NK  Is- 
rael, on  the  west  shoie  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  It  is  a 
center  for  agricultural  settlements,  and  near  bv 
there  are  hot  springs  The  town  was  built  by 
Herod  Antipan  and  named  for  Emperor  TibcriUb 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  it  became  a 
center  for  Jews  and  always  had  an  important 
Jewish  colony  There  was  a  dcbtructive  earth- 
quake m  1<>27  arid  a  flood  m  1<>34  Arabi.  forms  of 
the  name  are  Tabariva  and  Tubariy  a  The  lake 
w  often  called  the  Lake,  or  Sea,  of  1  ilxjrian 

Tibenus  (Tiberius  Julius  Caesar  Augustus)  (tlbf-r'- 
?us),  42  B  C  AD  37,  second  Roman  emperor 
(A  D  14  A  D  37)  He  was  the  son  of  Ti  Claudius 
Nero  and  LIVIA  DKLSIU  \  and  watt  origmallv 
named  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  He  campaigned 
in  Armenia  (20  B  C  ),  became  governor  of  Trans- 
alpine Gaul  (19  BC),  and  aided  his  brother 
DRLBUS  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  (12  B  C  ) 
Aue.vsTrn,  his  stepfather,  compelled  him  (12 
B  C  )  to  divorce  his  wife,  Vipsania  Agnppma,  and 
to  marrv  Julia,  the  widow  of  Agnppa.  and  daughter 
of  Augustus  After  the  death  of  Dnisus  (9  B  CM 
he  c  ampaigiied  in  Germany  ,  and  following  n  set  ond 
consulship  (7  B  C  )  he  retired  to  Rhodes  for  seven 
years  On  his  return  he  was  adopted  as  heir  of  the 
emperor  and  was  sent  (\  D  4)  into  Gorman  v  Hve 
>ear«  later  he  subjugated  Illvncum  Tiberius  suc- 
c  eeded  without  diffic  ult>  on  the  death  of  Augustus 
He  spent  his  efforts  in  c  ontinumg  the  policies  of 
Augustus,  with  one  exception,  he  cut  drastically 
cm  '  luxur> "  expenses,  me  hiding  public  shows 
Bj  so  doing  and  by  reforming  (he  tax  situation  in 
the  provinces  he  greatly  impioved  the  financial 
state  of  the  government  and  made  himself  extreme- 
ly unpopular  m  Rome  lor  .years  !»>»•.)  \MH  was 
his  chief  aid  and  confidant  Tiberius  retired  to 
Capri  in  AD  20  and  ruled  thereafter  by  corre- 
spondence Ho  grew  abnormally  suspicious  and 
o\en  had  Sejarius  killed  ( \  I)  31)  His  unpop- 
ularity is  miriored  bv  the  Roman  historians  and 
muc  h  they  write  of  Tilxrms  has  to  be  c  arefullv 
c  hec  ked  Ho  is  the  Tiberius  of  Luke  i  1  He  was 
Mice  eeded  b>  Caligula  See  1- .  B  Marsh,  The 
Reign  of  Tilwrius  (1931) 

Tibet  (ttbef),  country  (c  470,(KX)  sq  mi  ,  pop 
c  4,000,000),  central  Asia  The  capital  is  Lhasa 
Tibet  is  bordered  b>  China  on  the  north  and  east, 
bj  Bhutan,  Nepal,  and  India  on  the  south,  and  by 
India  on  the  west  The  country ,  almost  c  ompletelj 
surrounded  by  mountain  ranges  (including  the 
Himalaya  and  the  Kunlun),  is  laigely  a  plateau 
averaging  e  13,000  ft  high  Til>et  is  peihaps  at  a 
loftier  elevation  than  an>  other  country  in  the 
world  The  onl>  important  nxor  is  the  Tsangpo 
(the  Tibetan  name  for  the  Brahmaputra),  which 
follows  an  easterly  course  through  S  Tibet  Noith 
of  the  river  there  are  many  salt  lakes,  the  largest 
being  Tengn  Nor  in  the  east  In  this  land  of  scant 
rainfall  and  a  short  growing  season  the  only  exten- 
sive agncultuial  region  is  the  Tsangpo  %  alley  ,  where 
grains,  chiefly  barley  ,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  arc 
raised.  In  the  valley  are  nearly  all  the  large  pet  ma- 
nont  settlements,  including  Lhasa,  Shigatse,  and 
Gyangtse  Most  areas  of  Tibet  are  touted  only  to 
grazing,  yaks,  which  can  withstand  tho  intense 
cold,  are  the  princ  ipal  domestic  animals,  and  there 
are  also  large  herds  of  goats  and  sheen.  Kxc  ept  for 
vast  salt  deposits,  much  gold,  and  radioactive  ores, 
it  is  not  known  whether  Tibet  posaew&es  mineral 
wealth,  and  mining  is  prohibited  for  religious 
reasons  Surfaced  roads  provide  the  only  com- 
mercial routes  within  Tibet,  and  they  are  limited 
to  the  Tsangpo  area  Goods  for  foreign  trade  are 
carried  by  pack  trains  (yaks  and  horses)  ov  or  diffi- 
cult mountain  passes  In  exchange  for  hides,  wool, 
and  salt  there  are  imports  of  brick  tea  (an  im- 
portant item  of  Tibetan  diet)  from  China  and  of 
cotton  cloth  from  India.  Tho  inhabitants  of  cen- 
tral and  N  Tibet  are  nomadic  Many  of  tho 
dwellers  in  the  cities  are  Lamaiat  monks,  who  may 
comprise  as  much  as  one  sixth  of  the  country 's  male 
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population  The  chief  figures  of  Lamaism,  the 
Dalai  Lama  and  the  Tashi  (or  Panchen)  Larna,  are 
at  least  the  nominal  heads  of  the  Tibetan  govern- 
ment There  are  several  executive  bodies  and  an 
appointive  assembly ,  the  Tsongdu  In  general, 
administration  is  equally  divided  between  lamas 
and  laymen  belonging  to  the  feudal  aristocracy 
After  adopting  Buddhism  from  India  m  the  8th 
cent  A  D  ,  Tibet,  cxc  ept  for  minor  trade  relations, 
isolated  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  even 
to  the  present  few  Westerners  have  succeeded  in 
visiting  this  remote  land  China  conquered  Tibet 
in  1720  and  thereafter  claimed  suzerainty —often 
merely  nominal  This  was  disputed  b>  Great 
Britain,  which,  in  1904,  dispatched  to  Lhasa  Sir 
I4  ram  is  Younghunband,  who  secured  valuable 
trading  rights  Lmouraged  by  the  British,  Tibet 
declared  its  independence  of  China  in  1913,  but 
the  Chinese-Tibetan  boundary  was  not  set  until 
1928  Lv en  today  (  hum  claims  Tibet  as  a  'special 
territory  "  For  the  earlv  history  of  Tibet,  see 
LAMAISM  See  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  India 
and  Tibet  (1912),  (  harles  Bell,  Tibet,  Past  and 
Present  (1925),  Sven  Hedm,  The  Conquest  of  Tibet 
(1934),  Marco  Palhs,  Peaks  and  Lamas  (rev  ed 
1949)  Amaury  de  Riencourt,  Roof  of  the  World 
(1950) 

Tibetan  art  (tlbe'tun)  in  all  its  phases,  reveals  its 
several  originK,  India,  China,  and  Persia,  not  m 
composite  but  m  parallel  expressions,  prior  to 
these  onlv  MIC  h  remote  beginnings  as  rock  diaw- 
ings,  including  the  swastika  motif,  were  existent 
The  Tibetans  first  c  ime  under  the  cultural  m- 
flueric  e  of  art  in  the  8th  c  ent  with  the  introduction 
of  Buddhit.ni  from  Incha  They  accepted  the 
sculptures  and  paintings  accompanying  and  illus- 
trating Buddhistic  teachings,  copying  the  forms 
and  while  they  developed  clever  artisans  who  gave 
a  native  interpretation  to  their  work,  thev  failed 
to  produce  original,  creatrve  artists  The  archi- 
tec  ture,  though  mfluenc  ed  b\  loc  al  conditions,  is 
reminiscent  ol  India  and  (  lima,  the  Chinese  roofn 
Ixung  generullv  adopted  The  Tibetan  tope  risen 
abo\e  a  masonry  base,  which  frequently  enclose* 
a  shrine,  and  its  bulbous  dome  is  crowned  with  1 
gilded  c  opfxr  paiasol  and  <  resc  ent  Sculpture  wis 
imported  in  the  8th  c  ent  ,  but  native  wood  c  aryers 
acquned  excellent  technique  m  low  relief,  and 
superior  craftsmanship  was  developed  in  the  c  ire- 
perdue  process  of  c  astmg  bronze  and  brass  figures 
The  Bon  (pre-Buddhistic  religion)  statues  exhibit 
Chinese  feeling,  and  Buddhist  sculptures  usually 
show  .1  strong  Indian  influence,  sometimes  the1* 
are  more  truly  Tibetan  than  other  expressions 
Portraiture  was  sometimes  employed  in  the  stat- 
uettes of  saints,  but  the  grotesque  and  demonic 
were  in  asc  endanc  v  ,  exaggerating  or  violating  the 
natural  human  form  Tibet  holds  two  of  the  three 
most  renowned  early  Buddhist  sculptures,  said  to 
have  come  from  China  One  of  the  figures  is  the 
Jokang  of  Lhasa,  another  is  at  the  Kumburn  mon- 
astery ,  the  third  rem  uns  m  China  at  Peipmg 
Colossal  bronze  statues  of  the  bodhisattva  Avolo- 
kiteshvari  of  manj  heads  demonstrate  the  skill  of 
Tibetan  metalworkers,  and  an  occ  asional  one  shows 
a  distm<  tl\  Tibetan  gesture  of  the  hands  not  dupli- 
cated in  Buddhist  sculpt  me*  elsewhere  Tibetan 
painting  usualh,  m  tempera  but  sometimes  en- 
caustic, appears  most  frequently  as  a  temple  ban- 
ner (tankai  It  is  characterized  b\  crude  colors 
especially  vermilion,  vivid  green,  and  blue,  and  -i 
tapestry  like  composition,  sometimes  with  a  dom- 
inant central  figure  of  Buddha  or  some  divimtv 
or  with  main  such  figures  repeated  in  balanced 
order  The  lanka  is  of  c  otton  or  silk,  sized  with  a 
coat  of  glue  and  chalk  and  smoothed  with  a  shell 
previous  to  having  the  design  traced  upon  it  for 
painting  onlv  the  most  skilled  artisans  being  able 
to  c  opy  direc  tly  from  the  model  So  unv  arv  ing  w  a*, 
the  rendering  of  tho  restricted  subjects,  controlled 
or  executed  bv  the  lamas,  that  examples  of  the 
10th  cent  (.British  Mus  )  and  modern  interpreta- 
tions confuse  their  critics  In  illustrating  the  life 
of  Buddha  or  tho  cult  of  Srva  the  traditions  of 
India  prevail  in  decorative  detail  the  Chinese 
forms  are  plainly  observable  The  paintings 
mounted  to  roll  or  hang  in  Oriental  fashion,  are 
provided  with  soft  protecting  curtains  of  bright 
color  which  are  draped  to  one  side  for  exhibition 
of  the  work  Tibetan  c  raftsmen  excel  in  metalwork 
such  as  jewelrj,  silver  and  gold  repoussi  for  reh- 

Siianeh  and  other  objects,  and  damascening 
\en  iron  is  manipulated  into  lacy  and  intricate 
patterns  for  deeoiitmg  saddles  or  quivers  The 
Musee  Gunnel,  Pans,  has,  a  rich  collection  of  Ti- 
betan art,  and  there  are  examples  in  the  Museum  of 
Fme  Arts,  BoMon,  and  m  the  Newark  (N.J.) 
Museum 

Tibetan  language,  Tibet o-Burman  language  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  family  See  LANGI-AC^  (table) 

Tibhath  (tlb'hath),  unidentified  Syrian  city.  I 
Chron  18  8  Betah  2  Sam  8  8.  See  TKBAH 

Tibm  (tlb'nl),  d  c  885  B  C  ,  unsuccessful  contender 
with  OMRI  1  for  tho  throne  of  Israel  after  the  death 
ofZimii  1  Kings  10  21,  22 

Tibullus  (Albms  Tibullus)  (ttbu'lus),  c  55  BC-lfl 
B  C  ,  Roman  elegiac  poet,  b  Podum,  near  Prae- 
nestc  Probably  of  the  equestrian  order,  he  was  a 
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T1BUR 

friend  of  MESSALA,  whom  he  accompanied  on  cam- 
paign. Two  books  of  verse  (concerned,  respective- 
ly, mostly  with  "Delia"  and  "Nemesis" — names 
symbolic  of  his  loves)  were  published  during  his 
lifetime,  some  doubtfully  attributed  posthumous 
pieces  plus  works  by  other  poets  constitute  a  third 
Ixjok  A  master  of  the  Latin  love  elegy,  Tibullus 
wrote  tenderly  and  sincerely  of  a  love  unusually 
delicate  and  ingenuous 
Ttbur,  Italy  me  TIVOLI 

tie:  see  SPASM 

Tichborne,  Henrietta,  Lady  see  OKTCW,  ARTHUR. 

Tidno  (tfiohe'no),  Pr  and  Ger  Teann  (Fr  tosS', 
Ger  tSsen'),  canton  (1,086  sq  mi  ,  pop,  lbl,882), 
SE  Switzerland,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  cen- 
tral Alps,  bordering  on  Italy  Belhnsona  is  the 
capital  The  canton  is  named  after  the  Tic  ino  river 
(Latin  Twinua),  which  rises  in  the  northwest  and 
flows  through  Lago  MAC.CHORE  into  Italy,  joining 
the  Po  below  Pavia  There  are  numerous  hydro- 
electric stations  along  its  course  The  larger  part 
of  TK  mo  is  mountainous  and  has  a  pastoral  econ- 
omy, in  the  valleys  wine  is  extensively  produced, 
and  there  is  some  agriculture  Lago  Maggiore  and 
the  Lake  of  LUCIANO,  both  partly  in  Switjseiland, 
are  important  resort  areas  The  population  is 
mostly  Catholic  and  Italian-speaking  The  Ticmo 
river  was  the  scene  (218  B  C  )  of  Hannibal's  vic- 
tory over  Supio  A  part  of  Trunspadane  Gaul  un- 
der the  Roman  Empire,  the  region  later  shared  the 
histoiy  of  Lombardy  until  its  conquest  (16th- 
16th  cent  )  by  the  Swiss  confedeiates  from  the 
duchy  of  Milan  It  was  ruled  until  1798  as  subject 
territory  by  Schwyz  and  Uri  cantons  and  became 
a  Swiss  canton  in  1803 

tick,  an  arachnid,  almost  identical  with  the  mite  but 
larger  than  most  species  All  ticks  are  parasitic 
The  majority  live  on  the  blood  of  mammals,  some 
on  birds  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  and  tula- 
remia  are  transmitted  bv  the  American  dog  tick 
and  the  wood  tick  Relapsing  fever  is  carried  by 
certain  ticks  Texas  fever  or  <  attle  fever  is  spread 
by  the  cattle"  tick,  as  demonstrated  by  Theobald 
SMITH  Ear  ticks  attack  domestic  animals,  causing 
serious  injury  or  death  The  sheep  "tick"  is  a  de- 
generate fly  See  Cattle-Fever  Ticks  and  Methods 
of  Eradication  (US  Dept  of  Agriculture,  Farmers' 
Bui  1067),  Story  of  Cattle-Ftcer  Tick  (U  S  Dept 
of  Agriculture,  Miscellaneous  Publication  2) 

Tickell,  Thomas  (tlk'J),  1686-  1740,  English  poet  and 
translator  Ho  contributed  to  the  Spectator  and  was 
a  friend  of  Addison,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  fine  elegy 
His  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  appear- 
ing simultaneously  with  Pope'b  (1716),  caused  a 
quarrel  between  Pope  and  Addison,  who  praised 
Tickell's  work  See  R  E  Tickell's  collection  of 
family  papers,  Thomas  Tickdl  and  the  Eighteenth- 
Century  Poet*  (1931) 

Ticknor,  George  (tlk'nur),  1791-1871,  American 
author  and  teacher,  b  Boston,  grad  Dartmouth, 
1807  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1813  With 
Edward  Everett  he  went  to  Gottmgon,  Germany, 
in  1816  to  study  and  in  1816  was  appointed,  while 
abroad,  the  first  Smith  professor  of  French  and 
Spanish  at  Harvard  He  continued  his  studies  in 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  England  and  in  1819 
returned  to  Harvard  There  he  improved  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  languages,  introduced  thorough 
German  methods  of  study,  and  tried  to  establish 
a  system  of  electives,  but  failed  except  in  his  own 
department  He  resigned  in  1H36  to  collect,  abroad, 
more  material  for  his  great  History  of  Spanish 
Literature  (1849)  At  his  death  he  left  his  valuable 
Spanish  collection  to  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
which  he  had  helped  found 

Ticknor,  William  Davis,  1 810-64,  American  pub- 
lisher. In  1832  ho  went  into  partnership  with  a 
Boston  publisher,  John  Alien,  who  retired  in  1833 
John  Reed  and  Jarnes  T  FIKI.DS  later  became  his 
partners,  and  the  film  is  best  known  as  Ticknor  and 
Fields  They  published  the  works  of  many  of  the 
famous  Americans  of  the  day.  including  H.  W 
Longfellow,  O.  W  Holmes,  arid  J  R  Lowell,  and 
their  offices  were  the  meeting  plat  e  of  literary  men. 
From  1864  to  1864  the  firm  published  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  the  North  American  Review  Ticknor 
was  the  first  American  publisher  to  pay  foreign 
authors  for  the  rights  to  their  works 

bckaeed:  see  BUR  MARIGOLD,  CORKOPSIS,  TREFOIL. 

Ticonderoga  (tl"k5ndurd'gu),  resort  village  (pop. 
3,402),  NE  NY,  between  Lakes  George  and 
Cham  plain;  settled  in  the  17th  cent ,  me  1889. 
The  falls  of  Lake  George  furnish  power  for  its  paper 
null  Graphite  from  mines  here  is  used  in  the  local 
pencil  industry.  At  Ticonderoga  and  near-by 
CBOWN  POINT  several  battles  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War  took  place.  Fort  Carillon,  built  here 
by  the  French  in  1765,  was  successfully  defended  by 
MONTCALM  against  James  Abercromby  in  1768  but 
fell  to  Jeffrey  Am  hers  t  in  1769.  Early  in  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  Fort  Ticonderoga  was  captured 
(May  10,  1776)  by  a  detachment  of  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys  under  Ethan  ALLEN  and  troops  com- 
manded by  Benedict  Arnold.  In  the  Saratoga 
campaign  it  was  abandoned  (1777)  without  a  fight 
by  Arthur  ST.  CLAIB  to  John  Burgoyne.  The 
British  gave  up  the  fort  after  the  campaign  but  re- 
occupied  it  for  a  short  time  in  1780.  The  head- 
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quarters  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Associa- 
tion is  here;  the  building  is  a  reproduction  of  John 
Hancock's  house  and  contains  collections  of  his- 
torical material  and  paintings. 

Tidal  (U'dJ) .  see  CHBDORLAOMBR. 

tidal  theory,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, formulated  in  1918  by  James  JEANS  and  after- 
wards developed  and  modified  by  Harold  Jeffreys 
Based  on  the  PLANETESIMAL  HYPOTHESIS,  it  also 
assumes  that  the  approach  of  a  second  star  was  the 
cause  of  the  separation  of  matter  from  the  great 
nebulous  mass  of  gas  which  was  the  sun.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  tidal  theory,  the  separation  of  the 
smaller  body  of  gas  from  the  sun  was  the  result  of 
the  vast  tides  that  were  raised  on  the  surface  of  the 
sun  by  the  attraction  of  the  visiting  star.  When 
this  gravitational  pull  became  great  enough  to 
overcome  the  attraction  of  the  sun  itself,  the  crest 
of  the  tidal  wave  was  drawn  away  and  became  de- 
tached from  the  prim  ipal  mass  As  the  stream  of 
gaseous  material  condensed,  it  separated  into 
masses  of  various  sises,  which,  bv  further  condensa- 
tion, took  the  form  of  our  earth  and  the  other 
planets  The  earth,  first  a  fiery  gaseous  mass, 
liquefied  at  the  center  as  it  cooled,  and  finally  ac- 
quired a  solid  crust  over  its  surface  See  F  R 
Moulton,  Astronomy  (1932),  James  Jeans,  The 
Stars  in  Their  Course*  (1931,  reissue,  1947)  and 
Through  Space  and  Time  (1934) 

tidal  wave.  Although  the  term  is  properly  applied 
to  the  crest  of  the  tide  as  it  moves  around  the 
earth,  in  popular  usage  it  is  applied  to  a  destruc- 
tive wave  or  to  high  water  not  related  to  tidal 
phenomena  Tidal  waves  are  of  two  types,  seismic 
sea  waves  and  storm  or  wind  waves  Seismic  sea 
waves  are  caused  b>  submarine  earthquakes  or  vol- 
canic explosions  that  displace  water  and  result  in 
surface  waves  usually  radiating  from  the  epicenter 
of  the  disturbam  e  Such  waves  may  inundate  low 
coastal  areas  A  notable  example  is  the  tidal  wave 
that  hit  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  caused  havo<  to 
the  town  of  Hilo  in  April,  1946  It  was  caused  by 
an  underwater  landslide  off  the  Aleutian  Islands 
The  wave  was  felt  in  the  Japanese  islands  and  with 
greatly  diminished  fore  e  even  in  Chile  Seismic  sea 
waves  commonly  travel  at  c  300  mi  an  hour  Tidal 
waves  caused  bv  severe  storms  may  be  waves  of 
extra  height  or  sheets  of  water  swept  up  the  coast 
They  occurchieflym  areas  subject  to  tropic  al  storms 
and  bordering  011  shallow  waters  In  the  destruc- 
tive inundation  of  Galvoston  in  1900,  a  wind 
velocity  of  over  100  mi  an  hour,  combined  with  a 
very  low  barometric  pressure,  brought  high  water 
16  ft  above  the  mean  level 

tide,  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  waters  in  oceans  and 
other  large  bodies  of  water  It  is  caused  by  the 
gravitational  effe<  t  of  the  moon  and  sun  and,  to  a 
slight  degree,  of  other  planets  and  stare  Although 
the  mass  of  the  sun  is  far  larger  than  that  of  the 
moon,  the  moon,  being  much  closer  to  the  earth, 
has  a  tide-produc  ing  force  about  2J4  times  greater, 
the  sun  only  increases  or  decreases  the  effect  of  the 
lunar  tides  The  solidity  and  rigidity  of  the  earth 
cause  it  to  respond  to  gravitational  attrac  tion  as 
a  unit  mass  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  square  of 
the  distance  between  its  center  and  that  of  the 
moon,  but  the  water  on  its  surface  responds  as 
individual  particles  At  a  given  time  there  are  two 
high  tides  on  the  globe,  one  (direct  tide)  on  the  side 
facing  the  moon  and  the  other  (indirect  tide)  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  indirect  tide  is  caused  by  the 
greater  pull  of  the  moon  on  the  earth,  whose  <  enter 
of  attrac  tion  is  c  4,000  mi  closer  to  it  than  is  the 
water  on  the  far  side  The  earth's  rotation  and  the 
moon's  revolution  around  the  earth,  both  in  the 
same  direction,  bring  each  point  on  the  earth  di- 
rectly opposite  the  moon  once  in  about  24  hr  and 
60  mm  Therefore  the  average  interval  between 
direct  and  indirect  high  tides  is  about  12  hr  and 
26  mm  High  tide  generally  does  not  occur  when 
the  moon  is  directly  overhead,  a  lag  or  an  accelera- 
tion (lunar  interval)  may  be  c  aused  by  other  tide- 
producing  forces  or  by  the  distribution  of  land 
masses  or  the  configuration  of  the  coast  or  of  tho 
ocean  floor.  Irregularities  caused  by  tide-producing 
forces  other  than  the  moon,  e  g  ,  by  the  earth's 
rotation,  by  the  inclination  toward  the  equator  of 
the  orbits  of  moon  and  earth,  and  by  other  factors, 
result  in  three  mam  types  of  tide  semidaily,  two 
high  and  two  low  water  in  a  lunar  day,  daily,  one 
tidal  cycle  in  a  lunar  day;  and  mixed,  two  tidal 
cycles  showing  a  marked  difference  in  height  and 
duration  between  both  high  and  low  morning  and 
afternoon  tides  or  oidy  between  the  two  high  or 
the  two  low  tides  The  range  of  the  tide  is  the  dif- 
ference m  level  between  successive  high  and  low 
waters  The  maximum  range  (spring  tide)  occurs 
when  the  earth,  moon,  and  sun  are  in  line  (at  the 
time  of  the  full  moon  and  of  the  new  moon);  the 
minimum  range  (neap  tide)  occurs  when  the  sun 
and  the  moon  are  at  right  angles  (first  and  third 
quarters  of  the  moon's  phases).  The  tidal  range 
varies  also  because  of  coastal  configuration  and 
barometric  pressure;  it  may  be  leas  than  2  ft.  off 
oceanic  islands  or  may  attain  a  maximum  of 
about  60  ft.  in  parts  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Tidal 
currents  are  caused  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide  and  are  perceptible  chiefly  in  offshore  waters 


and  in  bays,  estuaries,  or  harbors;  they  are  usually 
rapid  in  narrowing  estuaries,  where  they  may  cause 
a  tidal  BORE.  Although  a  relation  between  moon 
and  tides  waa  early  recognised,  the  first  adequate 
scientific  explanation  was  given  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton and  was  based  on  his  theory  of  gravitation. 
Complex  mathematical  analysis  is  required  to  cal- 
culate the  gravitational  effects  of  celestial  bodies 
and  to  correlate  them  with  the  centrifugal  force  of 
the  earth's  rotation  and  with  other  factors  The 
importance  of  tides  for  shipping  has  led  to  tho 
compilation  of  tide  tables  for  ports,  these  predict 
the  time  and  height  of  high  and  low  waters  and  are 
based  on  observations  corrected  for  the  varying 
positions  of  celestial  bodies  Various  contrivances 
to  utilize  the  power  of  the  tides  have  been  devised, 
but  as  yet  none  has  proved  widely  practicable 
The  plentiful  life  in  tidal  waters  is  an  important 
field  of  biological  study.  See  H  A  Mariner,  The 
Tide  (1926) 

tidewater,  in  U  8  history,  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
coastal  plain  extending  inland  to  the  area  reached 
by  oceanic  tides  or  to  the  fall  line  The  tidewater 
or  seaboard  was  naturally  settled  first  and  in  the 
Southern  colonies  became  the  region  of  the  large 
plantations  and  of  the  important  commercial 
towns  The  slaveholding  tidewater  aristocracy,  al- 
lied with  the  British  colonial  officialdom,  so  com- 
pletely dominated  local  government  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  expanding  frontier  that  the  frontier 
people  were  several  times  driven  to  insurrection, 
notably  in  Bacon's  Rebellion  in  17th-century  Vir- 
ginia and  in  the  Regulator  movement  in  18th- 
century  North  Carolina  This  dominance  even 
continued  for  some  time  after  the  American  Rev- 
olution in  certain  Southern  (states,  but  eventually 
the  well-settled  areas  beyond  the  tidewater  curbed 
the  practice,  and,  in  the  case  of  West  Virginia, 
used  the  Civil  War  as  an  opportunity  to  form  a 
new  state  See  Paul  Wilstai  h,  Tidewater  Virginia 
(1929)  and  Tidewater  Maryland  (1931) 

Tieck,  Christian  Friedrich  (krls'tvan  frf'drlkh  tek'), 
1776-1851,  German  sculptor,  remembered  chiefh 
for  the  decorative  m>  thological  reliefs  in  the  rov  al 
theater,  Berlin 

Tieck,  Ludwig  (loot'vfkh),  1773-1853,  German  ro- 
mantir  poet,  dramatist,  and  novelist  In  a  long 
career  outlasting  the  romantic  school  of  which  ho 
was  a  leader,  he  produced  a  varied  list  of  works, 
poetic,  fantastic,  and  satirical,  made  tho  (lassie 
German  version  (1799-1801)  of  Don  Quixote,  and 
completed,  with  the  important  help  of  his  daughter 
Dorothea  and  her  husband  Graf  Baudissm,  the 
Shakspere  translations  begun  by  A  W  von  Hchlegel 
Among  Tiock's  works  are  Der  blonde  Kckbert  (17*H5) , 
the  Volk«marchrn*(to\k  tales)  (1797)  which  include 
Die  schone  Magelone,  with  interspersed  lyrics 
later  set  to  music  by  Brahms,  the  satirical  comedy 
Der  gestwfelte  Kater  (1797,  Eng  tr  ,  Puss  in  Boots, 
1913) ,  the  verse  drama  Genoveta  (1799),  the  basts 
of  Schumann's  opera,  the  connected  stones  in 
Phantasua  (1812-16,  Eng  tr  ,  Talcs  from  the 
Phantasus,  1845),  numerous  Novdlen,  and  the  his- 
torical novel  Vittona  Accorombona  (1840,  Eng 
tr  ,  The  Roman  Matron,  1845)  His  critu  ism  and 
satires  were  a  powerful  encouragement  to  the  ro- 
manticists, but  afterwards,  especially  in  hut  later 
Novellen,  he  adopted  a  more  realistic  standpoint 
See  O  F  Walsel,  German  Romanticism  (1932), 
study  by  E  H  Zoydel  (1935) 

Tiehline  or  T'leh-ling  (both  te^'lmg').  city  (pop 
66,666),  NE  Liaoning  prov  ,  China  The  city  has 
a  Buddhist  temple  (built  890)  There  is  processing 
of  wheat  and  soybeans 

Tiele,  Cornells  Petrus  (kdrna'Hs  pa'trus  to'lu), 
1830-- 1902,  Dutch  theologian  and  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  works  on  the  history  of  lehgion. 
Important  is  his  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Religion 
(1876,  Eng  tr  ,  1878) 

Tien  Shan  (teeV  shan')  [Chinese,' celestial  moun- 
tains], mountain  system  of  central  Asia,  adjoining 
the  Pamirs  on  the  northeast  The  Tien  Shan  he 
along  the  northern  rim  of  the  Tarim  basin  in  8m- 
kiang  prov  ,  China,  and  in  Russian  Turkistan  The 
loftiest  peaks  are  Mt  Pobienda  (24,406  ft  )  and 
Khan  Tengn  or  Tengn  Khan  (22,945  ft ),  both  on 
the  China-USSR  border  In  the  east  there  are 
relatively  low  parallel  ranges  which  extend  toward 
the  Gobi  Trade  is  conducted  between  China  and 
the  USSR  by  several  passes,  notably  the  Terek  Pass 
(12t730  ft.  high)  on  the  route  connecting  Kashgar 
and  Samarkand  Some  of  the  ALA-TAU  ranges  are 
extensions  of  the  Tien  Shan.  Tho  name  formerly 
appeared  as  Tian  Shan 

Tientsin  (tm'tsm',  ten-,  ty«n*-,  tm'sui'),  Mandarin 
Tien-ching,  city  (pop  1,707,670),  in,  but  inde- 
pendent of,  Hopeh  prov  ,  China,  a  port  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Pel  river  and  the  Grand  Canal.  Although 
its  harbor  is  poor,  Tientsin  (which  has  rail  con- 
nections with  much  of  China)  is  the  leading  port  of 
the  N  China  plain.  It  is  an  important  manufac- 
turing center,  producing  glass,  porcelain,  leather 
goods  t  and  processed  foods  Tientsin  is  strategically 
situated  on  the  overland  route  to  Manchuria,  and 
it  has  beeri  a  frequent  military  objective  ever  since 
it  rose  to  importance  in  the  late  18th  cent.  The 
British  and  the  French  occupied  it  in  1858  and  in 
1860  and  exacted  agreements  with  China  which 
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made-  Tientsin  a  treaty  port  and  conceded  parts  of 
the  city  (for  foreign  settlement*  and  garrisons  In 
the  Boxer  Rebellion  (1000)  thero  was  a  joint  for- 
eign  occupation.  In  the  Second  World  War,  Japan 
seized  the  entire  city  and  held  it  until  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities. With  the  abolition  of  the  last  foreign  con- 
cessions in  1646,  Tientsin  was  completely  restored 
to  Chinese  sovereignty  It  fell  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists in  1040. 

Tiepolo,  Giovanni  Battista  (jovitn'nG  bat-tS'sta 
tyft'polO),  1606-1770,  Venetian  painter  and  dec- 
orator Born  over  a  century  after  the  death  of 
Veronese,  he  succeeded  in  reviving  something  of 
the  grand  manner  of  the  Venetian  baroque.  Hits 
early  frescoes  in  the  Labia  Palace  and  the  doge's 
palace  won  him  international  fame  In  1750  he  was 
summoned  to  Wurzburg,  where  he  decorated  the 
palace  of  the  archbinhop  with  frescoes  illustrating 
the  life  of  Emperor  Frederick  I  and  altarpieces  de- 
picting tho  Ascttnswn  of  the  Virgin  and  Fall  of  the 
Angela  In  1763  he  went  to  Madrid,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  and  decorated  the 
royal  palace  with  frescoes  representing  Spain  and 
Her  Provinces  and  The  Apotheosis  of  Spain  In  oil 
he  was  also  prolific  Tiepolo's  works  fare  m  many 
European  galleries  Among  them  are  Christ  in  the 
Garden  of  Olivts  (Vienna),  Holy  Family  with  St 
Gaetano  (Academy,  Venire) ,  and  Madonna  in  Glory 
(Church  of  the  Jesuits,  Venico)  Tho  Metropolitan 
Museum  has  five,  and  the  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D  C  ,  has  six  As  pure  virtuosity  the 
art  of  Tiepolo  is  unsurpassed  Lightness  and  clar- 
ity of  color,  superb  draughtsmanship,  and  scintil- 
lating brush  work  mark  his  style  Particularly  in 
his  fresco  decorations,  where  he  delighted  to  send 
foreshortened  deities  floating  on  clouds  through 
sunny  skies,  his  mastery  and  audacity  arc  amazing 
It  is  an  art  derived  from  Veronese  but  with  less 
concern  for  solid  structure  and  even  more  surface 
brilliance  Two  of  Tiepelo's  sons,  Domcmco  and 
Lorenzo,  continued  his  tradition  Tiepolo  was 
famous  also  as  a  draughtsman  and  etcher  Tech- 
nically, Goya  learned  muc  h  from  him  See  Paint- 
ings, Drawings,  and  Prints  by  the  Two  Tiepolos, 
published  by  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  (1938) 

Tierra  del  Fuego  (tve'ru  del  fwa'go),  archipelago, 
area  c  18,500  sq  mi  ,  off  S  South  America,  con- 
sisting of  one  large  and  several  small  islands  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  b>  the  Strait  of  Magellan 
(see  MAGELLAN,  STRAIT  o*)  A  boundary  divides 
it  into  two  sections,  the  eastern  part  belonging  to 
Argentina  (terntorv  of  Tierra  del  l-ucgo,  capital, 
Ushuaia)  and  the  larger  western  part  to  Chile  (nee 
MACJALLANES)  The  Andes  extend  through  tho 
western  part,  and  the  plateau  of  PAIVC.ONIA  con- 
tinues into  the  eastern  sec  tion  The  toustul  plains 
arc  bleak,  and  it  grown  very  <  old  inland  and  in  the 
mountains  Sheep  aie  raibed,  timber  is  exported, 
and  there  is  some  mining  The  aborigines  (called 
Fucgiana)  are  the  Onas,  Alakalufs,  and  Yahgdnn, 
their  material  culture  is  low  The  languages  of  tho 
three  tribes  probably  belong  to  different  families 
The  archipelago  was  diM-oyered  b>  MUIELLA.N  in 
1520 

Tiet*  (tjota'),  river  rising  111  the  Serra  do  Mar,  Sao 
Paulo  state,  SE  Brazil  It  flows  NW  past  Sfio 
Paulo  citv  to  the  Paranfi.  It  has  l>een  used  for 
h>  clroole<  tru  power  and  <  mini  irrigation,  but  falls 
and  rapids  prevent  navigation  throughout  most  of 
its  course 

Tietjens,  Eunice  (Hammond)  (tO'juiiis),  1884-1944, 
American  poet  and  novelist,  b  Chicago,  educated 
ui  Europe  She  was  after  1913  an  associate  of 
Harriet  Monroe  on  the  magazine  Poetry  Volumes 
of  her  own  poetry  include  Profiles  from  China 
(1017)  and  Body  and  Raimtnt  (1919),  and  she  also 
wrote  novels  and  books  for  children  She  was 
married  to  Paul  Tietjens  from  1904  to  1914,  in 
1920  she  married  Cloyd  Head  See  her  auto- 
biographical The  World  at  My  Shoulder  (1938) 

Tiffany,  Charles  Lewis  (tl'func"),  18 12- 1002,  Amer- 
ican merchant,  b  Killingly,  Conn  He  founded  tho 
famous  jewelry  firm  of  Tiffany  and  Company ,  New 
York  city  His  improvements  in  styles  of  silver- 
ware won  wide  recognition,  and  when  in  1851  he 
introduced  the  English  standard  of  sterling  silver, 
the  loading  silversmiths  in  America  followed  his 
example.  Much  of  his  later  life  was  devoted  to 
studying  and  encouraging  the  fine  arts 

Tiffany,  Louis  Comfort,  1848-1933,  American  artist 
and  art  patron,  b  New  York  cit>  ,  son  of  Charles 
Lewis  Tiffany  After  painting  in  Europe  and  Mo- 
rocco, he  established  an  mtenoi -decorating  firm 
in  New  York,  eventually  under  the  name  of  Tif- 
fany Studios.  In  this  he  maintained  a  largo  staff  of 
expert  designers  and  specialised  in  church  work, 
including  stained  glass  windows  and  mosaics.  He 
established  the  Tiffany  Furna<  es,  Corona,  N  Y  , 
for  manufacturing  stained  glass  and  with  a  German 
chemist  developed  a  new  expression  in  iridescent 
glass,  called  favnl*  Of  this,  the  Tiffany  Furnaces 
produced  lamp  shades,  vases,  and  other  small 
forms,  as  well  aa  glass  for  mosaics  and  windows, 
which,  won  many  awards  for  beauty  and  craftsman- 
ship In  1019  Tiffany  instituted  and  endowed  the 
Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  Foundation,  deeding  to  it 
his  rich  art  library  and  museum  and  his  summer 
residence,  Laurelton  Hall,  at  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y., 
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for  the  resident  study  of  art  students.  In  1046  the 
foundation  was  reorganized,  the  property  liqui- 
dated, and  provision  made  for  study  and  travel 
grants  to  art  students  Tiffany  is  represented  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  by  a  painting,  Snake 
Charmer  at  Tangier* 

Tiffin,  city  (pop.  16,102),  co.  seat  of  Seneca  co  ,  N 
Ohio,  on  the  Sandusky  river  and  SE  of  Toledo 
Founded  c  1820,  it  was  united  in  1850  with  the 
village  of  Fort  Ball  Glassware,  pottery,  electrical 
equipment,  dolomite  products,  and  tool-making 
machinery  are  made  Heidelberg  College  (Evan- 
gelical-Reformed, coeducational,  1850)  and  an 
orphanage  are  here 

Tiflis  (tl'flJs,  Rus  tlflyfis'),  Georgian  Tbilisi  (tubl"- 
lese',  utbflve'BO),  city  (pop  519,175),  capital  of 
Georgian  88  K,  on  the  Kura  nver  and  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  Georgian  Military  Road  It  is  an 
important  communications  center  and  the  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  capital  of  Transcaucasia 
Among  its  chief  industrial  products  are  machinery 
and  silk  and  cotton  textiles  Tobacco,  food,  and 
wine  are  processed  here  Tims  has  a  university 
(founded  1918),  a  polytechnic  school,  a  medical 
school,  an  academy  of  fine  arts,  an  opera,  and  sev- 
eral theaters,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Georgian  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  The  city,  first  mentioned  in  the 
4th  cent ,  became  the  capital  of  Georgia  in  the  5th 
cent  Its  situation  on  the  natural  trade  route  be- 
tween the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea  early  gave  it 
commercial  prominence  but  also  exposed  it  to  nu- 
merous raids  by  the  Huns,  Khazars,  Persians, 
Byzantines,  Arabs,  Mongols,  and  Seljuk  and  Otto- 
man Turks  It  flourished  (12th- 13th  cent )  during 
the  height  of  Georgian  power  Last  sacked  (1795) 
by  the  Persians,  it  passed  (1800-1801)  to  Russia 
From  1917  to  1921  Tiflis  was  the  capital  of  an  in- 
dependent Georgia,  and  from  1921  to  1930  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  former  Tranw  uuc  asian  Soviet 
Federated  Socialist  Republic  It  underwent  recon- 
struction and  modernization  in  the  late  1930s 
Hemmed  in  bv  spurs  of  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Caucasus,  Tiflis  rises  in  terraces  from  both  banks  of 
the  Kuta  In  its  old  section,  with  picturesque 
streets  and  bazaars,  are  the  hot  sulphur  springs 
that  gave  Tiflis  its  name  (Tbilisi  meaning  "warm 
springs"  in  Georgian)  Old  Tiflis,  however,  is  be- 
coming giadually  absorbed  by  the  modern  city, 
which  has  wide  thoroughfares  (notably  Rustaveli 
Boulevard),  fine  parks,  and  handsome  modern 
buildings  Among  the  many  churches  arc  the  Zion 
Cathedral,  first  built  in  the  7th  cent  ,  the  6th- 
c  entury  church  of  St  David,  and  the  13th-century 
Metskh  Church  (now  an  art  museum)  There  also 
arc  rums  of  an  old  fortress  Mt  David,  a  favouto 
excursion  point,  dominates  the  city  and  is  acces- 
sible by  funicular  railway  It  was  at  Tiflia  that 
Stalin  studied  theology  and  entered  tho  revolu- 
tionary movement 

Tifton,  city  (pop  5,228),  co  seat  of  Tift  co  ,  S 
central  Ga  ,  ESE  of  \lbanv,  settled  1872,  inc  1890 
Tobacco,  cotton,  and  tiuck  are  marketed,  and  meat 
is  packed  Tifton  has  a  state  junior  college  and  a 
state  agricultural  experiment  station 

tiger,  mammal  of  the  cat  fanuh ,  confined  to  Asia. 
Its  coat  is  oiunge  \ellow  striped  with  black,  and  it 
has  no  mane  (><  c  asionally  black  and  albino  speci- 
mens occur  Male  tigers  range  from  about  8  ft 
to  over  10  ft  in  total  length,  and  some  weigh  more 
than  500  Ib  Tigers  are  chiefly  forest  and  jungle 
animals,  they  hunt  their  prey  (deer,  wild  pigs 
c  attle,  and  smaller  animals)  mostly  at  night  Man- 
eating  tigers  are  usually  old  and  unable  to  capture 
wild  animals  The  tiger  is  less  gregarious  than  the 
lion  It  seldom  breeds  in  captivity,  although  it  has 
produced  sterile  offspring  when  crossed  with  tho 
lion  The  Indian  or  Bengal  tiger  is  the  most  nu- 
merous.. Found  in  smaller  numbers  are  the  Man- 
chunan  or  Mongolian,  Korean,  Caspian  or  Persian, 
Javan,  and  Bah  tigers  See  R  G.  Burton,  The 
Book  of  the  Tiger  (1933) 

tiger  lily:  see  LILY 

Tighina,  Moldavian  SSR   see  BBVDKR 

Tiglath-pileser  I  (tl'glfith-pulc'zur,  -pi  ),  d  c  1102 
B  C  ,  king  of  ancient  Assyria  He  subdued  revolted 
provinces  and  conquered  tribes  in  N  Syria,  Com- 
magene,  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  and  Kurdistan  He 
was  a  great  hunter,  rebuilt  temples  and  palaces, 
and  records  that  ho  repaired  all  the  irrigation 
works  throughout  the  land  In  retaliation  for  an 
invasion  of  Assyna  he  invaded  Babylonia  and 
captured  tho  two  Sippara  and  Bab>  Ion 

Tiglath-pileser  HI,  d  728  B  C  ,  king  of  ancient 
Assyria  He  seems  to  have  usurped  the  throne  in 
745  B  C.  He  bore  the  alternative  name  of  Pul,  by 
which  he  was  known  in  biblical  history  (2  Kings 
15  19)  He  subdued  the  Aramaean  tribes  in  Baby- 
lonia, and  constituted  a  new  Assv  nan  province  on 
lus  own  borders  His  general  Ashur-oanam  cam- 
paigned against  the  Modes  (farther  east)  and  took 
forces  as  far  aa  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  king  defeated 
Ararat  and  became  master  of  Syria  He  was  ap- 
pealed to  by  Ahaz,  king  of  Jud'ah,  for  assistance 
against  Pekah  of  Israel  and  Resin  of  Damascus  said 
responded  by  defeating  his  enemies  and  capturing 
Damascus.  A  revolt  in  Babylonia  was  crushed  by 
Tiglath-pileser,  who  became  king  of  Babylon  in 
name  aa  well  as  to  deed  He  proved  himself  a  great 
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administrator  and  may  justly  be  considered  the 
most  remarkable  figure  in  Assyrian  history  He  is 
referred  to  in  the  Bible  as  Pul  or  Tilgath-pilneser 
See  2  Kings  16;  16, 1  Chron  5  6,26,  2  Chron.  28  20 

Tigranes  (tlgra'nez),  c  140  B  C  -55  B  C  ,  king  of 
Armenia  (c.96  B  C  -55  B  C  ),  called  also  Tigranes  I 
and  Tigranes  the  Great  By  an  alliance  with  his 
father-in-law,  MITHRIDATBS  of  Pontus,  he  was  able 
to  extend  his  conquests  across  Asia  Minor  He 
founded  Tigranocerta  as  the  capital  of  his  large 
empire  He  and  Mithridates  were,  however,  at  wai 
with  Rome,  and  in  69  B  C  LuoiJL-LUg  captured 
Tigranocerta  POMPET  with  the  aid  of  the  king's 
son  vanquished  Tigranes,  who  lost  all  his  conquests 
and  had  to  pav  tribute  to  Rome  for  Armenia  itself 

Tigrl:  see  ETHIOPIA. 

Tigre  Island  (tcVgrft),  small  island,  off  Central 
America,  m  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  On  it  is  AMAFALA, 
the  Pacific  port  of  Honduras 

Tigris  (tl'grts),  river,  SW  Asia,  rising  in  the  Taurus 
mts  111  E  Tut  ke>  and  flow  ing  c  1, 150  mi ,  mostly  in 
Iraq,  to  join  the  EUPHRATES  river,  with  which  it 
forms  the  SHATT  FL  ARAB  In  the  Bible  the  Tigris 
is  called  the  Hidciekil  (hl'dPktl)  Gen  2.14;  Dan 
10  4  On  its  southeast  course  through  Iraq  it  flows 
past  Mosul,  Tiknt,  and  Baghdad  In  antiquity 
there  were  011  its  banks  some  of  tho  great  cities  of 
Mesopotamia,  including  Nineveh,  Ctesipholi,  and 
Seleucia  The  Tigris  is  of  greater  volume  than  the 
Euphrates,  and  it  in  of  considerable  use  for  com- 
merce Rafts,  floated  bv  inflated  skins,  carry  much 
of  the  trade  above  Mosul,  while  between  Mosul  and 
Baghdad  small  steamers  ply  It  is  connected  by 
ancient  cttnals  with  the  Euphrates,  and  it  furnishes 
muc  h  of  the  water  for  irrigation  between  the  two 
rivers  The  tributaries  of  the  Tigris,  notably  tho 
Great  Zab  and  the  Little  Zab,  all  flow  in  from  the 
cast ,  moat  of  them  arise  in  Iran 

Tihama*  see  TEH  AM  \ 

Tihwa,  China  see  URUMCHI 

Tijou,  Jean  (zh3/  tezhoo'),  fl  1689-c  1711,  French 
designer  of  ironwork,  known  exclusively  by  his 
works  m  England  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death 
are  unrecorded,  as  are  the  facts  of  his  training  and 
career  Ho  seems  to  have  c  ome  to  England  in  1680 
when  William  and  Mary ,  his  lifelong  patrons,  com- 
menced their  reign  The  purely  French  Renaissance 
type  of  design  which  he  introduced  greatly  influ- 
enced English  smithcraft  and  was  perpetuated  by 
his  apprenticed  artisans  and  by  his  New  Book  of 
Drawings  (Ifi93),  reproduced  in  1896  by  J  S 
Gardner  with  an  account  of  Tijou's  life  His  no- 
table creations  are  various  gates  and  railings  adorn- 
ing the  grounds  of  Hampton  Court  Palace  and  the 
screens  and  grilles  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral  exe- 
cuted under  Sir  Christopher  Wren  His  choir  aisle 
gates  and  altar  rails  in  St  Paul's  rank  among 
England's  finest  specimens  of  ironcraft  They 
show  his  characteristic  and  lavish  use  of  rosettes, 
figures,  and  embossed  leafage 

Tijuana  (tehwa'na),  citv  (pop  10,486),  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, NW  Mexi<  o  Just  south  of  the  U  S  border, 
Tijuana  became  famous  in  the  prohibition  era  as  a 
wide-open  town  It  is  a  popular  resort  on  a  semi- 
arid  plain  and  is  noted  for  the  race  trac  ks  and  gam- 
bling casinos  at  Agua  Caheute  The  name  formerly 
occurred  as  Tia  Juuna 

Tikal  (tekal'),  rums  of  a  city  of  the  MAYA,  N  central 
Peten,  Guatemala  The  largest  and  probably  tho 
oldest  of  the  Maya  cities,  it  has  the  tallest  Mayan 
structure  (229  ft )  Tikal,  belonging  to  the  era  of 
the  Old  Empire,  produced  some  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  wood  carving 

Tikvah  (tlk'vu)  (Heb  .-expectation]  or  Tikvath 
(-vath)  [Hob  ,=- obedience  or  expectation]  1  Hul- 
dah's  father-in-law  2  Kings  22  14,  2  Chron  34  22 
2  Jahaziah's  father.  Ezra  10  15 

Tilburg  (tfl'burg),  municipality  (pop  113,090), 
North  Brabant  prov  ,  S  Netherlands  A  textile 
center,  it  also  manufactures  clothing,  dyes,  textile 
machinery,  and  leather 

Tilbury  (tfl'bf-'re,  tll'buiu),  town  (pop  2.155),  S 
Ont  ,  SW  of  Chatham  Automobile  bodies,  bricks, 
and  tiles  are  manufactured  here 

Tilbury  (tll'buro),  former  urban  district  (1931  pop 
10,825),  smco  1930  part  of  Thurrock,  Essex,  Eng- 
land, cm  the  north  bank  of  tho  Thames  opposite 
Grnvesend  Tilbury  Foi  t  originated  under  Henrv 
VIII,  it  was  later  rebuilt  and  strengthened,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  1588,  reviewed  roy  al  troops  here  when 
the  Spanish  Armada  threatened  England  The 
Tilbury  docks,  begun  in  1886,  are  included  in  the 
Port  of  London  and  are  the  terminus  of  several 
passenger  steamship  lines  The  town  and  docks 
were  heavily  bombed  in  1940-41 

Tilden,  Samuel  Jones,  1814-86,  American  presiden- 
tial candidate  m  1876,  b  Now  Lebanon,  Columbia 
co  ,  N  Y  He  attended  Yale,  was  graduated  from 
the  law  school  of  the  Umv  of  the  City  of  New  York 
(later  New  York  Umv.)  in  1841,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  the  same  year  Tilden  was  an  eminently 
successful  lawyer,  with  many  railroad  companies  as 
clients  He  became  a  strong  partisan  of  Martin 
Van  Buren  and  the  BARNBURNERS  m  New  York 
Democratic  politics  Unlike  other  "free-soil"  Dem- 
ocrats of  the  1850s,  he  did  not  join  the  new  Repub- 
lican party  and  later  disapproved  of  the  Civil  War 
As  state  Democratic  chairman  after  1866  he  sought 
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reform  and  gathered  much  of  the  convincing  evi- 
dence of  corruption  which  broke  the  notorious 
TWHBD  RING  m  New  York  city  Elected  governor 
of  New  York  (1874).  he  further  enhanced  his  repu- 
tation for  reform  bv  his  successful  attack  on  the 
corrupt  "Canal  ring  "  Tilden  thus  became  the  out- 
standing Democrat  in  the  nation,  and  in  1876  his 
party  nominated  him  for  l*resident.  Rutherford  B. 
HAYES  was  his  Republican  opponent  The  cam- 
paign resulted  m  the  most  famous  election  dispute 
in  American  history  Tilden,  it  seems  clear  now, 
actually  won,  but  there  were  double  and  c  onflictmg 
retuins  from  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  South  Caro- 
lina and  a  contest  over  one  Oregon  elector  To 
settle  the  unusual  question,  not  covered  by  the 
Constitution,  Congress  treated  an  electoral  com- 
mission of  nvo  Senators,  five  Representatives,  and 
five  Supreme  Court  Justices  Eight  were  Republi- 
cans and  seven  weie  Democrats,  as  plans  for  one 
independent  failed  The  commission,  by  partisan 
division,  awarded  (March  2,  1877)  Hajes  all  the 
disputed  votes,  making  his  total  a  majority  of  one 
(185  to  184)  Tilden.  a  high-rmnded  though  not  a 
paituularly  warm-hearted  man,  dis<ouraged  fur- 
ther contest  and  gracefully  ictirod  from  public  life, 
but,  quite  justifiably,  always  held  that  he  had  been 
robbed  of  the  pre&idenev  The  settlement  was  fol- 
lowed bv  the  return  of  local  government  to  the 
Southern  states  and  the  end  of  KKCONH TRACTION 
Tilden  left  a  large  sum  toward  establishing  a  free 
public  library  in  New  York  cit\,  and  in  1895  this 
trust  was  joined  with  the  Astor  and  Lenox  Li- 
braries to  form  the  New  York  Public  Library  See 
biographies  by  John  Bigelow  (1895)  and  A  C  Flick 
(1939),  P  L  Haworth,  The  Havei-lildin  Ditputed 
Presidential  Election  of  ItW*  (1906*.  new  ed  ,  1927) 
Tilden,  Sir  William  Augustus,  1842-1926,  Knghsh 
chemist  He  was  professor  (1894-1909)  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  (now  Imperial  College, 
Umv  of  London)  and  is  known  for  his  resean  hes  in 
organic  chemistry  and  espee  lalh  for  his  study  of 
the  relation  of  specific  heat  to  atonm  weight  His 
works  include  texts  in  chemistry  and  Chemical 
Discover u  and  Invention  in  the  Tuentieth  Century 
(1917,  6th  ed  ,  19  J6) 

TUden,  William  Tatem,  Jr.,  1893 -,  American  tennis 
plaver,  b  I'hihidelpluu.  grad  Umv  of  Pemm Ka- 
ma, 1922  He  developed  into  a  brilliant,  versatile 
tennis  plaver,  and  from  1913  he  won  several 
doubles  titles  in  the  United  States  He  bee  amo  one 
of  the  foremost  tennis  players  of  the  world  b\ 
winning  the  U  S  singles  c  hampionslup  eight  times 
(1920-26,  1929)  and  the  British  singles  c  rown  three 
times  (1920-21,  19JO)  while  hiking  several  other 
national  tennis  c  rowns  throughout  the  world 
"Big  Bill,"  as  he  was  c  ailed,  was  the  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Vineruan  team  that  won  the  Davis  Cup 
and  was  chiefly  responsible  for  U  S  retention  of 
the  cup  until  1920  After  turning  professional  in 
19il,  Tilden  won  the  professional  singles  cham- 
pionship m  1931  and  1935  In  1945,  at  the  age  of 
62,  Tilden,  along  with  Vincent  Richards,  won  the 
professional  doubles  championship  He  wrote 
numerous  Ixxiks  on  tennis  Aces,  Places,  and  Faults 
(1938)  and  My  Morn  (1948)  are  autobiographic  a! 
Tilden,  village  (pop  1,040),  S  111  ,  SE  of  St  Louis, 
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tile,  one  of  the  ceramic  products  used  in  building, 
to  which  group  brick  and  terra  cotta  also  belong 
The  term  designates  the  finished  baked  c  i  \Y — the 
material  of  a  wide  variety  of  units  used  in  nrc  hitcc  - 
ture  and  engineering,  such  as  wall  hlabs  or  blocks, 
floor  pavings,  coverings  for  roof*,  and  drainage 
pipes  In  these  products  the  chstinc  tion  between 
terra  c  otta  and  tile  is  often  v  ague  Also,  an>  small 
flat  slab  of  ceianuc  material  used  for  the  veneering 
of  wall,  floor,  or  other  surfaces  IH  called  a  tile 
The  making  of  tiles,  an  evolution  from  trie  primi- 
tive uses  of  clav  for  potterv,  has  existed  from  the 
earliest  times  of  which  there  are  anv  architectural 
traces  at  all  As  soon  as  the  art  of  glazing  had 
been  discovered,  it  lx>came  j>os.sible  to  use  the  thin 
slabs  of  hard-burnt  c  lay,  decorated  in  c  olors,  as  ;i 
polychromatic  adjunct  in  architecture  Their 
purely  decorative  use  as  a  facing  for  walls  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  other  ceramic  products, 
such  as  bnc  k,  terra  cotta,  and  roofing  units,  which 
are  essentially  structural  Coloied  glazed  tiles 
assigned  to  4700  B  C  have  been  found  m  Egypt 
However,  for  lack  of  fuel,  the  Egyptians  produced 
no  extensive  arc  hitec  tural  ceramics  It  was  in  the 
Tigris-Euphrates  basin  of  W  Asia  that  ancient 
ceramics  were  furthest  perfected  Largo  wall  sur- 
faces were  faced  with  baa-relief  decorations  exe- 
cuted in  enameled  tiles,  resembling  modern  bricks 
in  shape,  the  most  noted  discoveries  being  those  of 
the  palace  at  Khorsabad  (722-705  B  C  )  in  Assvt  m, 
near  ancient  Nineveh,  and  the  Ishtar  Gate  (about 
the  7th  cent  B  C  )  in  Babylon  From  these  regions 
ancient  Persia  acquired  ceramic  techniques  which 
bore  fruit  in  the  fine  bas-reliefs  of  animals  and 
archers  in  the  palaces  of  8usa  and  Persepohs  (5th 
( ent  B  C  )  The  Persians  still  remain  masters  in 
the  making  and  use  of  tile  decoration  Unsur- 
passed masterpieces  of  design  wore  produced  from 
the  12th  to  the  16th  cent  Among  noted  examples 
are  the  15th-century  Blue  Mosque  at  Tabriz  and 
many  structures  at  Isfahan  and  Shiraz  The  earh- 
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est  tile  sewer  pipes  are  those  excavated  at  Crete, 
in  the  palace  of  Cnossus  (c  1800  BO).  The 
Greeks  also  employed  tile  drains  and  conduits  and 
tiles  for  roofing  Their  architectural  ceiamics  were 
mostly  confined  to  uormces  and  coimce  adorn- 
ments and  are  cuatomanlj  classed  as  terra  ootta 
The  Romans  made  wide  use  of  floor  tiles  of  v  arious 
shapes  and  of  floor  mosaics,  as  well  as  a  variety 
of  wall  tiles,  including  a  type  similar  to  modern 
hollow  tiles,  which  were  used  in  bathing  establish- 
ments for  the  passage  of  warm  air  and  smoke  and 
as  insulation  But  their  tiles  received  no  colored 
and  glazed  dec-oration  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moslem  peoples  that  tile  was  brought  to  its  great- 
est splendor  as  a  decorative  medium,  and  in  the 
countries  which  came  under  their  influence  the 
tradition  of  a  brilliant  ceramic  art  is  still  active 
today  Developed  to  the  highest  opulent  o  of  c  olor 
ornament  and  surface,  tiles  peculiarly  suited  the 
Eastern  love  of  decoration,  and  Moslem  archi- 
tecture is  distinguished  by  the  lavish  tile  inc  rusta- 
tions  upon  the  exterior  surtaces  of  walls,  domes, 
and  minarets,  as  well  as  in  rooms,  mosques,  and 
patios  In  Spam  ceramics,  firmly  established  bv 
the  llth  cent,  became  an  integral  element  of 
architectural  decoration,  chiefly  for  floois  and 
wainsc  ots,  their  richness  notably  exemplified  in  the 
Alhambra  at  Granada  From  Spam  the  art  was 
transmitted  not  only  to  Italy  and  Holland  and 
from  there  to  England,  but  also  into  Mexico  b> 
the  Spanish  conquerors,  who  developed  (10th 
18th  cent)  a  distinctive  style,  especially  applied 
in  the  external  decoration  of  domes  At  Delft, 
Holland,  tile  man  u  fat  turing  began  earlv  in  the 
Ihth  cent  ,  and  bv  1670  numbers  of  factories  were 
making  the  celebrated  blue-and-white  Delft  tiles, 
which  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  N  Europe  and 
were  exported  to  the  American  colonies  for  fire- 
place fac  mgs  In  Holland  tiles  weie  used  to  cover 
large  wall  spae  es  in  rooms,  being  often  arrange*!  to 
form  complete  pic-tonal  murals  In  Germany, 
Austna,  and  Switzerland  tiles  were  used  in  build- 
ing heating  stoves  as  earl>  as  the  Gothic  period 
and  into  the  19th  cent  ,  and  numbers  of  these, 
decorated  and  Iwautifullv  executed,  still  lomam 
In  modern  times  the  vastly  me  re-ined  use  for  tiles, 
as  in  bathrooms,  kitchen**,  and  swimming  pools 
and  in  industrial  buildings  has  c  reated  an  extensive 
tile  industry  Great  technical  advances  have  been 
made  in  composition  and  manufactuie,  while  the 
variety  of  typos  is  without  nimihor  Theie  ha* 
l>een  a  revival  of  handmade  tiles,  but  commercial 
tiles  are  made  bv  mac  hine  processes,  the  c  lav  being 
dried  and  ground  to  a  powder  and  then  packed 
into  steel  dies,  submitted  to  heavy  ptessure,  and 
thoroughly  vitrified 

Tilgner,  Viktor  (vlk'tcV  tTlg'nur),  1841-06,  \ustnan 
sculptor  His  portrait  busts-  including  those  of 
Empeior  Francis  Joi-eph  and  his  wife — won  him  a 
reputation  in  \  lenua  Later  Tilgner  turned  to 
deioiative  sculpture  of  -i  baroque  tendency  He 
made  decorations  for  the  natural  history  museum 
and  the  Hofburg  Theater,  Vienna,  fountains  for 
Presiburg  and  Vienna,  and  several  monuments, 
including  those  to  Mozart  at  Vienna  and  to  Joseph 
Werndl  at  Stev  r 

Tilltmook  (triiimouk),  ritv  (pop  2,751),  co  seat  of 
Tillamook  co  ,  NW  Oiegon,  near  the  c  oast  and  the 
head  of  Tillamook  Bay  and  W  of  Portland,  me 
1891  It  is  the  trade  c  enter  of  a  fishing,  lumber, 
and  dairy  region  The  Tillamook  County  Pioneers' 
Museum,  with  historical  material  on  the  Oregon 
count rv,  is  here 

Tillamook  Indians,  tribe  of  Noith  Amenc  an  Indians 
of  the  Sahshan  linguistic  stoc  k  In  the  early  19th 
cent  thev  lived  on  Tillamook  Bay  in  NV\  Oregon 
They  then  numbered  some  2,200  Bv  1849,  how- 
ever, thev  hud  lx?en  reduced  to  some  200  Their 
culture  was  of  the  California  area  but  with  some 
Pacific  Northwest  Coast  area  traits 

Tillett,  Benjamin  (tl'ITt),  1800-  194  J,  English  laboi 
organise!  \\  »th  Tom  Mann  and  John  Burns,  he 
led  the  doe  k  strike  of  1889  Tillett  helped  found 
several  labor  organizations,  including  tho  Dockers' 
Union  and  the  Genet  al  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
He  was  a  Laboui  party  member  of  Parliament 
(1917-24,  1929-31)  He  was  the  nut  hoi  of  Tradi 
Unions  and  Socialism  (1894)  and  Memoru*  and 
Reflections  (1931) 

Till  Eulenspiegel  see  EtaicNarrEOEL,,  Tn,L 

Tilley,  Sir  Samuel  Leonard.  1818-96,  Canadian 
statesman,  b  New  Brunswick  He  started  his  own 
business  m  St  John  after  wiving  as  clerk  to  an 
npothec  arv  He  entered  the  New  Brunswic  k  legis- 
lature m  1860  as  a  Liberal  and  bet  ame  premier  of 
tho  provinces  in  1801  Deeply  interested  m  a  united 
Canada,  Tilley  waa  an  important  figure  at  the  con- 
ferenc  os  (1864)  to  discuss  confederation  and  carried 
the  project  m  the  New  Brunswick  elet  tions  of  1866 
He  attended  (1800)  tho  Westminster  Conference  at 
wluc  h  tho  provisions  of  tho  British  Noith  America 
Ac  t  (1867)  were  drafted,  and  in  1867  he  was  invited 
bj  John  A  Macdonald  to  join  the  dominion  cab- 
inet, which  he  entered  as  minister  of  customs  He 
was  briefly  in  1873  minister  of  finance,  but  with  the 
downfall  of  Macdonald'n  government,  Tilley  again 
assumed  the  lieutenant  governorship  of  New  Bruns- 
wu  k  As  minister  of  finance  (1878-85)  in  the  sec- 


ond Macdonald  government,  he  formulated  the 
protective  taiiff  plan  known  as  the  National  Policy. 
Ill-health  forced  his  resignation  from  the  cabinet  in 


1885  He  was  again  lieutenant  governor  of  New 
Brunswick,  a  post  ho  hold  until  his  death  See 
biography  bv  James  Haniiay  (new  ed  ,  1926) 
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Tilher,  Claude  (klod'  telya').  1801-44,  French 
novelist  He  is  known  for  one  satirical  novel, 
Mon  Onclf  Benjamin  (1842),  more  read  m  Ger- 
many than  in  France  Written  with  wit,  the  novel 
satirizes  tho  social  life  of  a  small  French  town  at 
the  end  of  the  18th  c  ent 

Tillman,  Benjamin  Ryan,  1847-1918,  U  S  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (1895-1918),  b.  Edgefield  co  , 
S  C  A  fanner  in  tho  hard  vears  of  Reconstruc  tion, 
he  became  the  leader  of  the  upcountry  whites  in 
South  Carolina  and  fostered  their  discontent  with 
the  ruling  tidewater  "Bourbon  aristocracy  "  Sup- 
ported bv  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  he  was  trium- 
phantly elected  governor  in  1890  and  served  two 
terms  (1890-94)  His  vittoiv  meant  the  downfall 
of  Wade  HAMPTON  (1818-1902)  Tillman  sup- 
ported agncultuial  education  (Clernson  and  Wm- 
throp  colleges  were  opened)  and  legislation  regu- 
lating railroads  He  dominated  the  state  consti- 
tutional c  onvention  of  1895,  which  drastically  re- 
stricted tho  suffrage  with  specific  clauses  aimed  at 
the  Negro  Although  many  of  his  measures  re- 
flected the  mfluenc  e  of  the  POPULIST  PARTY,  the  re- 
actionism  of  tho  "Bourbons"  made  him  seem  menu 
radical  than  he  at  tuallv  was  In  1894  Tillman  de- 
feated Matthew  C  BUTLKR  for  tho  US  Senate, 
where  he  allied  himself  with  the  Populists  against 
the  cuirenc  v  program  of  President  Grovei  CIEVI-- 
LANI>  He  vigorously  attacked  Cleveland  m  tho 
Democ  ratic  conv  ontion  of  1896  and  gave  support  to 
William  Jennings  Bryan  and  free  silver  The  vio- 
lence of  his  opinions  earned  him  tho  nickname  <>1 
Pitchfork  Ben  He  usually  opposed  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  but  championed  the  Hepburn  Rate  Bill 
for  railroads  In  general  he  supported  Woodrem 
Wilson's  udmmistiatum,  particularly  Josephus 
Damels's  naval  expansion  program.  See  biography 
by  F  B  Simkuio  (1944) 

Tillotson,  John  Ctl'lutsun),  1030-94,  archbishop  of 
Canterburv  (1691  94)  He  was  ordained  in  1661 
At  the  Savov  Confeieme  (1661)  he  wa«  present  as 
an  auditor  on  the  side  of  the  Presbyterians,  but 
upon  the  pushing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1662) 
he  yielded  to  its  requirements  In  1663  he  bee  amc 
lei  tor  of  Kedmgton,  Suffolk,  and  preac  her  at  Lm- 
coln's  Inn  in  1664  In  1670  he  w-is  made  a  preb- 
endary of  Curiteiburv,  and  in  1672  dean  He  was 
chaplain  to  Charles  II  and  was  admitted  to  the 
spetial  favor  of  William  and  Mary  He  became 
(1689)  clean  of  St  Viul's  and  was  persuaded  in  1691 
to  accept  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  left 
vacant  when  the  nonjuror  Sam  roft  was  deposed 
The  Kule  of  Faith  (1666),  an  answer  to  an  English 
c  lergyman  w  ho  had  seceded  to  the  Churt  h  of  Rome, 
was  published  with  Tillotson's  Hermans  in  an  edi- 
tion by  Ralph  Barker  (14  vols  ,  1695  1704)  V 
biography  by  Thomas  Birth  accompanied  his 
Works  (3  vols,  1752) 

Tillsonburg  (ttl'simbuig),  town  (pop   4,002),  S  Out 
ENE  of  St  Thomas,  m  a  tobacco,  dairy  ,  and  fruit- 
growing  area      Agricultural   implements,    bricks, 
and  shoes  are  made  here 

Tilly,  Johannes  Tserklaes,  count  of  (yoha'nu*  ts»"i- 
klas'  trie),  1559-10*2,  imperialist  general  m  tho 
THIRTY  YFMW  WVR  A  vounger  son  of  a  noble 
family  of  Brabant,  he  served  under  Alossandro 
FARNEHE  and  against  the  Turks  before  entering 
the  service  of  MAXIMIM\N  I  of  Bavaria  After  tin 
outbreak  of  tho  Thirty  Years  War,  he  commanded 
the  army  of  the  Catholic  League  in  putting  down 
the  Bohemian  fon  es  at  the  White  Mountain  (1620) 
In  the  next  phase  of  the  war,  centering  about  the 
Palatinate,  Tilly  was  chief  commander  against 
MANSI  BUD,  CHRIHTI\N  OK  BRUNSWICK,  and  other* 
He  won  battles  at  Wimpfen  and  Hochst  (1622), 
and  also  won  at  Stadtlohn  (1623)  After  Christian 
IV  of  Denmark  entered  the  war,  Tilly  and  Wvt,- 
LENSTEIV  were  tho  c  hief  generals  to  oppose  him 
In  1626,  aided  bv  home  of  Wallenstem's  troops, 
Tilly  was  victorious  at  Lutter  When  Wallonstom 
was  removed  from  c  ommand  of  the  imperialist 
army  in  1630,  Tilly  was  given  command  of  that 
urmy  also,  but  against  Gustavus  II  (Gustavus 
Adolphus)  of  Sweden  ho  was  not  successful  On 
Maj  20,  ion,  Tilly  and  Pappenhemi  stormed 
Magdeburg  J>or  the  resultant  long-remcmbeied 
massacre  Tilly  was  not  actually  responsible  Latei 
in  1631  Tilly  was  thoroughly  defeated  by  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  at  Breitenfeld  The  next  year  ho 
was  again  defeated  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Lech,  whore  Tilly  was  mortally 
wounded 

Tilrnan,  Harold  William,  1898- ,  English  mountam- 
eei .  Betw  een  pei lods  of  service  in  both  world  wai  s 
he  did  farming  m  Kenya  In  1936  he  participated 
in  tho  successful  expedition  to  the  top  of  Nanda 
Devi,  tho  highest  summit  yet  reached,  and  he  led 
the  Everest  expedition  of  1938  He  wrote  Tin 
Ascent  of  Nanda  Devi  (1937),  Snow  on  the  Equator 
(1938),  When  Men  and  Mountains  Meet  (1947), 
and  Mount  Everest,  1938  (1948). 

Tflon  (tt'16n),  descendant  of  Judah.   1  Chron  4.30. 
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Tiltit  (tU'sIt),  city  (1039  pop  68,408),  former  East 
Prussia,  a  port  on  tho  Niemen,  NE  of  Kbmgsberg 
It  was  transferred  (1945)  to  Human  administra- 
tion and  was  renamed  Sovetsk  or  Hovietsk  (both 
suvye'tsk')  It  produces  leather,  a  well-known 
cheese,  and  lumber.  Tilsit  developed  around  a 
castle  built  (1408)  by  the  Teutonic  Knights  Here. 
after  having  won  the  battle  of  Fried!  and.  Napoleon 
I  met  Emperor  Alexander  I  of  HUHSIU  on  June  25, 
1807,  on  a  raft  in  the  Niemen,  and  agreed  on  the 
general  terms  of  a  peace  treats  King  Frederick 
William  III  of  Prussia,  Alexander's  ally,  was  only 
later  drawn  into  negotiation's  wliuh  led  to  the 
treaties  of  Tilsit  of  July  7  and  July  9,  1807  By 
the  first  treaty,  France  made  peace  with  Hussia, 
which  recognized  the  grand  du<  hv  of  Warsaw  and 
which  secretly  promised  to  mediate  between  J>  ranee 
and  England,  if  England  should  reject  the  media- 
tion, Russia  was  to  ally  itself  with  France  At  the 
name  timo  Franc  e  gave  Russia  a  free  hand  in  its 
design  on  Finland,  then  a  Swedish  possession 
The  Russo-Freneh  alliance  proved  tenuous  and 
collapsed  altogether  in  1812  In  the  second  treaty 
Napoleon  drastic  ally  redue  ed  Prussia,  whu  h  lost 
all  it*  territory  W  of  the  Elbe  to  1- ranee  and  moat 
of  its  Polish  provim  es  to  the  grand  due  hy  of 
Warsaw  Danzig  was  made  a  free  c  ity  ,  the  Prus- 
sian army  was  redtic  ed  to  42,000  men ,  several  of  the 
( hief  Prussian  fortresses  wore  to  be  garrisoned  by 
1'remh  troops,  and  Prussia  was  to  join  in  the  Con- 
tinental System  against  England  Prussia  thus 
was  reduced  to  virtual  vassalage  to  1  ranee,  from 
whu  h  it  freed  itself  only  in  1818 
Tilton,  Theodore,  1835-1907,  American  journalist 
b  New  York  c  ity  After  he  worked  for  the  Now 
York  Observer  he  was  (1803-71)  editor  in  (hief  of 
the  Indeperulent,  a  Congregationalist  weekly  He 
Inter  managed  (1872  74)  his  own  weekly,  the 
(Jolden  Agf  A  popular  Iveeum  speaker,  Tilton 
supported  various  soc  ml  reforms  sue  h  as  woman 
suffrage  He  and  his  wife  were  a<  ti\e  parishioners 
of  Hrnry  Ward  BFFCHFU,  whom  Tilton  sued  (1874) 
for  alleged  adultery  with  Mrs  Tilton  The  suit 
lusted  foi  months  and  ended  in  the  jury's  disagree- 
ment In  1883  Tilton  went  to  Europe-,  where  he 
lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  His  publu  u- 
tions  include  a  romantic  novel,  Tempest  Tossed 
(1873),  and  several  volumes  of  poetry 
Tilton  1  Village  (pop  1,486),  E  III  ,  near  Danville, 
me  1884  2  Town  (pop  1,7*8),  S  c  ential  N  H  .  on 
the  Wmmpesaukee  river  and  E  of  Franklin,  settled 
1768,  set  off  from  Sanborn ton  and  me  1K69  Tilton 
S<  liool  for  boys  is  here  Nort  hfield,  ac  rosw  the  river, 
is  allied  economically  with  Tilton  There  are  tex- 
tile nulls 

Tiltonville  or  Tiltonsville,  village  (pop  2,160),  E 
Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  and  S  of  hteul>enville,  named 
G rover  until  1930 

Timaeus  (tlme'us),  fl  400?  BC,  Greek  Pvthag- 
orean  philosopher  and  astronomer  of  Epizephy  nari 
Loens,  Italy,  said  to  have  been  a  teuc  her  of  Pluto 
A  <  osmologu  al  treatise  in  Dorian  Greek  is  ase  nbed 
to  him  He  owes  his  fame  to  Plato,  who  gave  him 
the  title  role  in  one  of  the  dialogues 
Timaeus,  c  346- c  250  BC,  Gieek  historian  of 
Tauromemum  (Taormma),  Si<  il\  Son  of  the 
t \rant  of  the  city,  he  was  banished  by  Agathoe  Ics 
c  .112  and  lived  for  50  years  m  Athens,  where  he 
wrote  a  history  of  his  native  land  This  histon, 
now  lost  except  for  fragments  whu  h  have  survived 
as  quotations  in  other  works,  covered  the  period 
from  earliest  times  to  the  events  of  his  own  life- 
time The  work  was  severely  c  ritu  ized  b\  Polvhius, 
but  lughlv  regarded  by  later  historians  See  J  B 
Bury,  Ancient  Greek  Hiatorvin*  (1909) 
Timaeus,  in  the  Bible,  father  of  BAKriMAfc.ua 
Timan  (tyeman'),  mountain  ridge,  c  350  mi  long, 
Komi  ASSR,  N  European  RSFSH,  separating  the 
basm  of  the  Vy  chegda  and  Mezen  rivers  in  the  west 
from  that  of  the  Pechora  in  the  east  It  extends 
from  the  upper  Vychegda  NNW  to  Chesha  Bay 
and  is  continued  on  Kanin  Peninsula  Consisting 
of  an  old  sedimentary  formation,  it  rises  to  2,020  ft 
Timanthes  (thnan'thez),  t  400  B  C  ,  Greek  painter 
of  Su  \  on,  a  contemporarv  of  Parrhasius  and 
Zeuxis  His  masterpiece,  tiocnjice  of  Iphigtnin, 
was  considered  one  of  the  great  ancient  paintings 
Pliny  speaks  of  his  skill  in  depicting  emotions 
Timaru  (tl'muroo),  borough  (pop  18,305,  metro- 
politan pop  19,596),  South  Island,  New  Zealand, 
on  the  east  coast  Primarily  a  gram  center,  it  is 
also  a  port,  shipping  frozen  foods 
timber:  see  LUMBER  and  woon 
timber  line,  line  beyond  which  trees  do  not  grow 
It  depends  upon  conditions  affecting  temperature 
— altitude,  latitude,  winds,  and  exposure — and  is 
behoved  to  be  limited  by  an  isotherm  of  50°F  for 
the  warmest  month  The  line  is  at  ujlower  altitude 
in  high  latitudes,  e  g  ,  lower  in  the  Temperate  Zone 
than  m  the  Tropical  Zone  and  lower  on  the  shady 
side  of  mountains, 
timbrel:  nee  TAMBOURINE 

Timbuktu  (ttm^buktoo',  tfmbuk'too),  Fr.  Tom- 
boucluu,  city  (pop.  c.7,000),  French  *udan  near 
the  Niger  It  is  important  in  the  caravan  trade 
with  the  cities  bordering  the  Sahara  on  tho  north. 
It  was  settled  in  1087,  and  it  flourished  as  a  com* 
xuercial  mart  for  Negro  tribes  over  a  wide  area  and 
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as  a  center  of  Moslem  culture  The  fame  of  its  gold 
and  slave  market  spread  to  Europe  Its  prosperity 
was  destroyed  by  a  Moroccan  army  that  took  Tim- 
buktu in  1591  In  the  19th  cent  it  changed  hands 
frequently,  and  it  was  little  more  than  a  vast  rum 
when  the  From  h  seised  it  in  1893 
time,  a  concept  that  has  been  variously  denned  at 
different  periods  and  from  different  aspects,  e  g  , 
philosophical,  physical,  psychological,  and  biolog- 
ical Although  no  agreement  has  been  reached,  a 
distinction  is  commonly  made  between  measurable 
time,  determined  by  the  motion  of  bodies  through 
spac  e,  and  expoi  lenc  ed  duration  Unresolved  prob- 
lems regarding  time  include  its  reality  or  unreality 
(associated  with  its  objectivity  or  subjectivity), 
the  distinction  l>etween  tune  and  eternity ,  and  tho 
nature  of  time  (whether  continuous  or  atomistic) 
In  the  popular  view,  tune  is  commonly  regarded  as 
a  real  entity  that  flows  uniformly,  a  distine  tion  is 
made  between  past,  present,  and  future  and  l>e- 
tween  before  and  after,  and  tho  possibility  of  abso- 
lute simultaneity  of  events  is  recognized  How- 
ever, most  phy  sic  ists  today  regard  simultaneity  in 
different  moving  systems  as  relative  to  the  motion 
of  the  systems  and  of  the  observer  The  intuitive 
view  of  time  as  an  independent  entity  has  been 
superseded  in  phy  sic  s  hv  the  c  one  ept  that  tune  and 
space  are  inseparable  aspects  of  a  four-dimensional 
universe  (see  WAC  >  TIMF)  Although  methods  of 
measuring  time  have  varied  through  the  ages,  all 
are  based  on  some  recurring  phenomenon,  c  g  ,  the 
apparent  daily  motion  of  the  sun,  the  recurrence  of 
the  seasons,  or  the  phases  of  the  moon  The  ac- 
curacy of  the  measurement  depends  on  tho  con- 
stanc  v  of  tho  interval  or  period  of  rec  urrem  e  Tho 
most  uniformly  <onstant  interval  is  believed  to  bo 
the  apparent  daily  period  of  a  fixed  star  (the  inter- 
val between  successive  passages  of  the  star  across 
the  meridian  at  the  point  of  observation),  this  is 
the  basis  of  sidereal  time  whu  h  is  used  by  astrono- 
mers for  many  calculations  However,  because  the 
activities  of  man  are  geared  to  the  succession  of 
day  and  night,  tho  time  unit  most  commonly  em- 
ployed since  prehistoric  times  is  the  apparent  daily 
circuit  of  the  sun,  from  whu  h  solar  time  is  rec  kon- 
ed  Both  the  sidereal  and  the  solar  day  are  based 
on  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  One  c  om- 
plete  rotation  of  the  earth  takes  about  4  mm 
longer  in  reference  to  the  sun  than  to  a  fixed  star, 
there  is  about  one  more  of  the  shorter  sidereal  day  s 
in  the  sidereal  year  than  of  solar  days  in  the  solar, 
or  tropical,  \ear  Because  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  the  sidereal  y  ear  is  about  20  mm  longer 
than  the  solar  year  Divisions  of  the  da\  are 
arbitrarily  selected  units — hours,  minutes,  and 
seconds  Those  are  reckoned  by  artificial  time- 
keepers based  on  some  device  such  as  the  swing  of 
a  pendulum,  the  gradual  release  of  a  spring  (nee 
CLOCK),  or  the  passage  of  sand  or  water  through  an 
onfic  e  The  setting  and  svnchiomzation  of  mechan- 
ical timekeepers  depend  ultimately  on  otaerva- 
tions  of  c  elestial  bodies  Solar  day  s  are  not  uniform 
in  length,  differences  are  caused  by  the  inclination 
of  the  earth's  axis  and  by  variations  in  the  speed 
of  the  eatth's  motion  in  its  orbit  around  the  sun 
Since  the  rh\  thm  of  mechanical  timekeepers  is  <  on- 
stant,  modern  time  reckoning  is  based  on  the 
average  (mean)  solar  dav  Solar  noon  may  lx> 
about  16  mm  later  than  mean  solar  noon  in  I-ebru- 
ary  ,  or  about  16  nun  earlier  in  O<  tober  Sm«  e  the 
sun  apparently  travels  toward  the  west,  noon  is 
later  at  a  given  place  on  the  earth's  surface  than  it 
is  at  more  casteily  points,  local  time  varies  4  mm 
for  each  degree  of  longitude  To  lessen  the  incon- 
venience, especially  to  railroads,  resulting  from 
local  time  variations,  standard  time  was  ac  c  epted 
by  most  nations  at  an  international  conference 
held  in  Washington,  1)  C  ,  in  1884  Standard  time 
is  based  on  the  moan  solar  day  as  reckoned  by  the 
Royal  Observatory  of  Greenwich,  England,  the 
meridian  of  longitude  at  Greenwich  is  accepted  as 
the  prime  (0°)  meridian  The  earth's  360°  ( in  um- 
ference  is  divided  into  24  time  belts  or  zones  of  15°, 
each  l>elt  differing  from  Greenwich  tune  by  an  in- 
tegral number  of  hours  Although  theoretically 
the  belts  are  delimited  bv  meridians  of  longitude, 
m  practice  the  boundaries  are  modified  for  local 
convenience  The  continental  United  States  falls 
into  four  standard  belts  known  as  Eastern,  Central, 
Mountain,  and  Pac  ific  ,  the  day  in  these  twits 
starts  respectively  5,  G,  7,  and  8  hr  later  than  ut 
Greenwich  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  radio 
program  originating  in  New  York  at  8  o'<  lew  k 
Eastern  Standard  Time  will  be  received  in  San 
Francisco  at  5  o'cloc  k  Pacific  Standard  Time  To 
avoid  confusion  in  dates,  the  calendar  day  is  ac- 
cepted as  beginning  at  an  arbitrary  line  (see  DATE 
LINE,  INTEBNATIONAL)  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  See 
also  CALENDAR  and  HOKOLOQV 
time,  m  music  see  TEMPO,  MKTBR,  RHYTHM  See  also 

METRONOME  and  MUSICAL  NOTATION 

time  space:  see  SPACE  TIME  " 

Timgad  (tlm'gad),  anc     ThamuQodi,  ruined  city, 


Algeria,  S  of  Constantino  It  is  called  the  Pompeii 
of  North  Africa  because  of  the  extensive  remains  of 
the  Roman  city  founded  here  by  Trajan  in  A.D 
100.  This  was  destroyed  by  Berbers  m  the  7th 
cent,  and  was  unknown  until  excavations  were 
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made  m  1881  Ruins  include  a  triumphal  arch,  a 
theater,  a  library,  and  a  forum 

Timiskaming  (tlim"skumlng)  or  TtmUcamingue 
(tameskameg'),  town  (pop  2,168).  SW  Que  ,  at 
the  south  end  of  Lake  Timiskaming  and  NE  of 
North  Bay,  Out  .  me  1920  It  is  a  trade  c  enter  for  a 
dairy  and  cattle  area,  with  gold,  silver,  cobalt,  and 
arsenic  mining  near  by  Tho  towu  was  originally 
called  Kipawa 

Timiskaming,  Lake,  SW  Que    and  E  Out.,  an  ex- 

Ransion  of  the  Ottawa  nver  extending  62  mi  SSE 
•om  New  Liskeard  to  Timiskammg  There  are 
several  islands  m  the  north  part  of  the  lake,  and 
Haileybury  is  on  its  northwest  shore  The  sur- 
rounding area  is  ru  h  in  minerals 

Tinusoara  (tfmeshwa'ra),  Hung  Temesvdr  (t?'- 
meshvar),  i  itv  (pop  111,987),  W  Rumania,  chief 
city  of  the  Banal  (the  former  BAN\T  OK  TKMbft- 
vut)  A  major  commercial  and  industrial  center 
and  a  railroad  hub,  it  produces  woolen  and  cotton 
textile*,  electric  appliances,  rolling  stock,  and  a 
number  of  other  manufac  tured  articles  It  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  an  Orthodox  episcopal  see, 
and  it  has  a  university  (founded  1945),  a  pol>  tec  h- 
mcal  school,  and  other  institutes  of  higher  educa- 
tion The  population  includes  a  large  Hungarian 
and|a  German  minority  An  ancient  Roman  bettle- 
ment,  Tirmsoara  came  under  Magyar  domination 
m  896  and  was  attac  hed  (1010)  to  Hungary  Here 
in  the  15th  cent  John  Humadi  had  his  castle 
(now  a  barracks)  An  important  frontier  fortress 
Timisoara  was  held  bv  the  Turks  from  1552  until 
its  deliverance  in  1716  by  Eugene  of  Savoy  The 
Treaty  of  Passarowitz  (1718)  formally  restored  it 
to  Hungary  It  passed  to  Rumania  in  the  Treaty 
of  Trianon  (1920)  The  inner  city  is  surrounded  by 
boulevards,  whu  h  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
former  ramparts  The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
and  episcopal  palace,  the  eitj  hall,  and  other  im- 
portant buildings  date  from  the  18th  cent 

Timmermans,  Felix  (fa'lTks  tl'murmans),  1886-, 
Flemish  novelist  Among  his  moat  successful  works 
are  Palhettr  (1916,  Eng  tr  ,  1924),  the  story  of  a 
lusty  Fleming  of  gigantic  appetites,  and  Putter 
Breughel  (1928,  Eng  tr  ,  Droll  Pettr,  1930),  a  novel 
about  the  elder  Pieter  Bruegel 

Timmins,  town  (pop  28,790),  E  Ont  ,  on  the  Mat- 
tagaim  river  and  NNW  of  Sudbury  It  is  the  c  om- 
mercial  center  of  the  rich  Porcupine  gold-mining 
district  (gold  was  discovered  here  in  1909),  where 
are  the  Dome,  Hollmger,  and  Mclntyre  mines 
The  town's  industries  me  hide  pulp,  paper,  and 
lumber  mills  and  breweries 

Timmonsville,  town  (pop  1,979),  NE  S  C  ,  just  SW 
of  Florence,  in  a  tobacco,  cotton,  and  dairy  area 

Timna  or  Timnah  (both    tlm'nu)  [Heb  ,  =  portion! 

1  Cone  ubme  of  Esau's  son  Eliphaz     Gen    36  12 

2  Daughter  of  Heir     Gen     i622,   1   Chron    139 
She  may    be  tho  same  as    1     3  Duke  of  Eciom 
Gen  3640,  1  Chron    1  51 

Timnah  (tlm'nu)  or  Timnath  (tlin'iuith)  [Heb,~ 
portion]  1  Hill  town,  S  Palestine  Joshua  1557 
2  Place  associated  with  Judah  Gen.  38  12  It 
may  be  the  same  as  1  or  3  3  Town  associated  with 
Samson's  "Tnnnite"  wife  and  also  with  Aha* 
Joshua  15  10  1943  Judges  14  1,2,5,  15  6.  Thim- 
nathah  2  Chron  2S  18  This  may  b©  the  same  a* 
TlMN  \TH-HKUK8 

Timnath-heres(tlm'nath-he'rPs)  or  Timnath-sereh 
(-BC WO  (Heb  , -portion  of  abundance],  city,  cen- 
tral Palestine,  where  Joshua  was  buried  Joshua 
19  50,  24  30,  Judges  2  9  This  may  be  the  t»ame 
place  as  TIMNVH  3 

Time-Icon  (tlnuVlOun) .  d  after  337  BC,  Greek 
statesman  and  general,  noted  as  the  scourge  of 
tyrants  A  Corinthian,  he  heard  the  appeal  of  the 
citizens  of  Syracuse  to  the  mother  citv ,  Corinth, 
for  aid  against  DioNisirs  THE  YOUNGISH  Tuno- 
leon  went  (344  B  C  )  with  a  force  to  fight  Dionv- 
suis  and  his  allies,  Huetas,  the  tyrant  of  Leontuu, 
and  tho  Carthaginians  He  drove  Dionjsma  and 
Hicetas  from  Sy  rae  use,  set  up  a  democratic  govern- 
ment, and  brought  neyy  Greek  colonists  He  de- 
feated H u  etas  and  a  large  Carthaginian  force,  but 
made  peace  with  Carthage  c  338  BC  He  also 
ousted  the  tyrants  from  the  other  Sicilian  cities 
before,  as  he  was  going  blind,  he  retired  to  private 
life  in  337 

Timon  (ti'mun),  one  of  the  seven  deacons    Acts  6  5 

Timon  of  Athens,  fl  after  450  B  C  ,  semilegendarv 
Greek  misanthrope  Disgusted  when  friends  aban- 
doned him  after  he  lost  his  wealth,  he  retired  from 
the  society  of  all  except  ALCIBIADES,  who  would,  he 
thought,  bo  the  rum  of  Athens  Plutarch  and  Lu- 
cian  portray  his  character,  which  is  also  portrayed 
in  the  play  Timon  of  Athens,  by  most  scholars 
attributed  to  Shakspere 

Timon  of  Phhus  (fll'us),  c  320-c  230  B  C  ,  Greek 
skeptic  philosopher  He  was  a  disciple  of  Py  rrho  of 
Ehs  and  became  a  rhetor  at  Chalcedon  and  Athens 
After  Timon 's  death  the  skeptics  lost  their  identity, 
as  they  tended  to  be  absorbed  into  the  Ac  ademy 

Timor  (tS'mor),  island,  area  13,071  BC]  mi ,  Indone- 
sia, largest  and  easternmost  of  the  Lesser  Sundas 
It  is  long,  narrow,  and  almost  wholly  mountainous 
The  natives,  who  are  of  Malay  and  Papuan  stock, 
are  predominantly  Christian.  The  Portuguese  were 
the  first  Europeans  to  establish  themselves  in 
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Timor;  their  claim  to  the  island  was  disputed  by 
the  Dutch,  who  arrived  in  1613.  The  border  be- 
tween the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  territories  was 
settled  by  treatv  in  1869  and  finally  made  effective 
in  1914    In  the  Second  World  War,  Timor  was  oc- 
cupied in  early  1942  by  the  Japanese     With  the 
creation  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  in  Dec., 
1949,  Dutch  Timor  became  Indonesian  territory 
The  colony  of  Portuguese  Timor  (7,383  sq   mi  ; 
1940  pop.  438.350)  comprises  the  eastern  half  of  the 
island  and  the  small  temtorv  of  Oe-Ousse  (or 
Okusi  Ambeno)  in  the  western  Indonesian  section 
The  capital  and  chief  port  is  Dili    Copra,  tobacco, 
<offee,  and  sandnlwood  are  the  principal  products 
Indonesian  Timor  (5,765  sq    mi  ,  1930  pop   360,- 
064)  comprises  the  western  half  of  the  island,  with 
the  capital  at  Kupang     The  chief  products  are 
fish,  sandal  wood,  copra,  cattle,  und  hides 
Timorlaut,  Indonesia   see  TANIMBAB  ISLANDS 
Timoshenko,    Semyon   Konstantlnovich    (slmvfin' 
kunstuntve'nuvlch  tvemushen'ku),  1895-,KRussian 
marshal     He  robe  in  the  civil  war  of  1017-20  as 
a  brilliant  cavalr>  commander,  took  much  of  the 
t  redit  for  the  Russian  victory  over  Finland  in  1940, 
and  achieved  great  renown  in  the  Second  World 
War    Having  replaced  BUDBNNV  on  the  southern 
front,  ho  recaptured  (Nov  ,  1941)  Rostov  from  the 
Germans — their  first  serious  defeat  in  Russia — and 
helped  to  relieve  Moscow    Later  in  the  war  he  held 
commands  on  the  northwest  front  (1942),  in  the 
Caucasus  (1943),  and  in  Bessarabia  (1944) 
Timotheus  (tlmft'theus)   BOO  TIMOTHY,  SAINT 
Timotheus   (tlmo'theus).   c  450-357?  BC,  Greek 
poet  and  musician  of  Miletus    He  was  ati  innovator 
in  music,  generally  m  the  direction  of  elaboration 
and  complexity    He  added  a  btiing  to  the  cithara 
His  dithyrambs  and  nornes,  fragments  of  which 
remain,  were  redundant  and  prolix 
Timotheus,  ft   c  376  B  C  ,  Athenian  statesman  and 
<  omroander     He  reorganized  the  Athenian  mari- 
time federation,  helped  bring  on  a  new  war  with 
Sparta,  and  was  given  command    He  had  no  funds 
and  therefore  failed  and  was  superseded    He  went 
(372  BC)  into  Persian  service,  but  returned  to 
power  after  the  fall  of  Calhutratus    When  he  was 
again  in  Athens  his  policies  brought  on  war  among 
the  confederates  Fined  (356)  because  of  his  conduct 
as  commander,  he  died  in  exile 
Timotheus,  4th  cent  B  C  .Greek  sculptor  of  Athens, 
recorded  as  one  of  the  sculptors  who  worked  with 
Scopas  on  the  Mausoleum  at  Hahcarnassus.  About 
375  B  C  ,  according  to  an  inscription,  he  furnished 
models  for  sculptures  on  the  temple  of  Asclepius  at 
Epidaurus  and  executed  acrotena  (decorative  fig- 
ures placed  above  the  pediments)  for  this  building 
Timothy,  Saint  (tl'mtithe),  d  c  100,  early  Christian 
He  was  the  friend  and  companion  of  St    Paul 
Timothy  was  the  son  of  a  Greek  father  and  a  Jew- 
ish mother     He  became  first  bishop  of  Ephesus 
and,  according  to  tradition,  was  martyred  there 
Two  epistles  bear  his  name      Ho  IH  also  called 
Timotheus     Fea*t    Jan    24     Acts  161-3,  Rom 
Ib  21;  1  Cor  4  17;  2  Cor  1  I,  Phihp  2  19,  1  Thes 
3  2,  2  Thee  1  1,  Philemon  1 ,  Hob   13  23 
Timothy,  two  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  occu- 
pying the  15th  and  the  16th  place  in  the  usual  order 
With  Titus  thev  comprise  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  in 
which  Timoth>  or  Titub  is  addressed  by  St   Paul, 
with  advice  on  governing  his  church    The  author- 
ship and  destination  of  all  three  are  much  ques- 
tioned by  crit/us,  who  put  the  composition  of  the 
letters  late  in  the  1st  cent  A  D  ,  though  seeing  in 
each  portions  by  St  Paul     First  Timothy,  after  nn 
introduction  (1),  treats  lengthily  public  prayer  (2) 
and  the  qualific  ations  of  the  elerg>  (3)    Then  tome 
many  details  of  advice,  including  admonition*;  on 
personal  life  (4  6-16)  and  the  behavior  of  widows 
(6  1-16)    and    of   the    clergy    (5  17-25)      Second 
Timothy  is  much  more  a  personal  letter     The 
emphasis  is  on  courage  and  fidelity   (lt>-22tt), 
there  are  warnings  of  suffering  to  come  and  allu- 
sions to  Paul's  own  trials  (3  1-4  8)     Paul  speaks  of 
his  impending  death  (4  b-8,16-18). 
timothy  or  herd '•-grass,  moat  widely  cultivated 
North  American  hay  grass,  introduced  from  Eu- 
rope    It  is  a  perennial,  bunchy  grass,  with  deep 
roots  and  a  spiked  or  panic-led  head     It  is  grown 
separately  and  in  mixtures  and  often  in  crop  rota- 
tion, producing,  on  good  soil,  two  tons  to  the  aero 
the  first  two  >ear«    For  permanent  pastures  it  is 
not  so  good  as  BLUEGHA.HS  or  RBDTOP,  at*  it  does  not 
live  long  under  continuous  grazing     It  is  a  late 
grass — usually  sown  in  the  fall  with  grain — and  can 
be  stored  soon  after  cutting     In  the  northeastern 
states,  where  it  is  much  planted,  it  is  often  called 
herdVgrass,  after  John  Herd,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  found  it  wild  in  New  Hampshire,  c  1700,  and 
to  have  cultivated  it.    The  name  timothy  comes 
from  Timothy  Hanson  or  Hanso,  who  probably 
introduced  the  seed  into  Maryland  c.1720.    The 
oldest  name  is  meadow  cat's-tail  grass 
timpani:  see  KKTTLKDRUM 

Timpanogos  Care  National  Monument:  see  NA- 
TIONAL PABKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

Timpton,  city  (pop.  1,494),  E  Texas,  NE  of  Naeog- 
dochea  and  near  the  Sabme.  The  red  hills  around 
the  city  produce  pine,  truck  (chiefly  tomatoes), 
lignite,  and  natural  gas. 
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Timrod,  Henry,  1828-67,  Amcncan  poet,  b.  Charles- 
ton, 8  C.,  studied  at  the  Univ.  of  Georgia.  Though 
too  frail  to  be  a  soldier,  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
Southern  poets  of  the  Civil  War.  He  became  editor 
of  the  Columbia  South  Carolinian  m  1864,  but, 
ruined  by  the  war,  died  in  poverty  of  tuberculosis, 
with  but  one  volume  of  poems  (1860)  in  print. 
His  works  were  posthumously  edited  (1873)  by  his 
friend  P.  H.  Hayne  Timrod'a  finest  poems  are  his 
"Ode  to  the  Confederate  Dead  at  Magnolia  Ceme- 
tery," "The  Cotton  Boll,"  "Carolina,  and  "Eth- 
nogenesis,"  an  ode  to  the  proposed  nation  of  the 
South  See  the  memorial  edition  of  his  Poems 
(1899)  and  critical  editions  of  his  Last  Years  (ed  by 
J  B  Hubbell.  1941),  Uncollected  Poems  (ed  byG. 
A  Cardwell,  Jr  ,  1942),  and  Essays  (ed  by  E.  W. 
Parker,  1942) 
Timor,  see  TAMERLANE. 

Timunds  (ttmd&'rldz) ,  dynasty  founded  by  TAMER- 
LANK  (or  Tunur)  After  the  death  of  Tamerlane 
(1405)  there  was  a  struggle  for  power  over  his 
empire,  which  then  extended  from  the  Euphrates 
river  to  the  Jaxartes  (Syr  Darya)  and  Indus  rivers 
The  western  empire,  which  included  Tabria  and 
Baghdad,  lasted  only  a  few  -\  ears  because  of  internal 
wars.  The  "Black  Sheep"  Turkoman  horde 
brought  it  to  an  end  when  thev  took  (1410) 
Baghdad  Shah  Rukh,  Tamerlane's  son,  ruled 
(1409-46)  the  eastern  empire,  including  Khurasan 
and  Transoxiana  (region  E  of  the  Amu  Darya  or 
Oxus)  He  fought  the  "Black  Sheep"  and  succeeded 
in  recapturing  Tabriz  and  much  of  W  Persia  His 
domain  was  the  focal  point  of  trade  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  it  attained  an  unheard-of 
prosperity  Because  all  the  Persian  cities  were 
desolated  by  previous  wars,  the  seat  of  Persian 
culture  was  now  in  Samarkand  and  Herat,  these 
cities  became  the  center  of  the  Timund  renaissance 
This  cultural  rebirth  had  a  double  character,  on 
one  hand,  there  was  a  renewal  of  Persian  civiliza- 
tion and  art  (distinguished  by  extensive  borrow- 
ings from  the  Chinese),  and  on  the  other,  an  orig- 
inal national  literature  in  the  Turk-Jagatai  lan- 
guage, which  borrowed  from  the  Persian  Ulugh 
Beg  (ruled  1447-49),  son  of  Shah  Rukh,  was  (1409- 
47)  viceroy  of  Transoxiana  He  construe  ted  many 
public  buildings  and  was  a  patron  of  Persian  art 
and  literature,  he  made  Samarkand  a  center  of 
Moslem  civilization  After  his  succession  to  the 
throne  the  Timund  empire  fell  into  anarchy,  the 
"White  Sheep"  horde  of  Turkomans  conquered 
much  territory,  while  the  Uzbeks  looted  Samar- 
kand Petty  princes  took  over  the  rule,  and  local 
dynasties  sprang  up  One  of  these  princes,  and  the 
last  of  the  Timunds,  was  BAHKR 
tin,  lustrous,  silver-white,  crystalline  metallic  ele- 
ment (symbol -Sn  fLatin  stannum],  for  physical 
constants,  see  KLBMENT,  table)  The  silver-white 
metal  is  not  stable  below  18°C  and  at  the  lower 
temperatures  tends  to  turn  into  a  gray  powder,  a 
change  commonly  designated  as  "tin  pest"  or  "tin 
disease  "  Tin  is  very  soft,  being  only  slightly 
harder  than  lead  It  is  malleable  and  can  be  rolled, 
pressed,  or  hammered  into  extremely  thin  sheets 
known  as  tin  foil  When  thin  sheets  of  iron  or  steel 
are  dipped  into  molten  tin  upon  which  is  floated  a 
sulwtunce  such  as  palm  oil  to  pre\ent  oxidation,  a 
layer  of  the  metal  is  deposited  upon  the  surface  of 
the  sheet  The  coating  can  also  be  applied  by  an 
electrolytic  method,  which  requires  loss  tin  The 
iron  or  steel  thus  coated  is  known  as  tin  plate  and 
is  used  in  tin  cans,  the  tin  serves  to  prevent  rusting, 
being  itself  barely  affected  by  moisture  or  moist  air 
It  is  used  also  for  protecting  other  metals,  e  g  , 
copper  It  is  a  constituent  of  a  number  of  alloys, 
e  g  ,  antifriction  metal,  bell  metal,  Britannia  metal, 
bronze,  gun  metal,  pewter,  and  solder  Chemically 
the  element  is  relatively  ac  tivo  It  forms  two  groups 
of  compounds — stannous,  m  which  it  has  a  valence 
of  2,  and  stannic,  in  which  it  has  a  valence  of  4 
Stannous  chloride  (one  atom  of  tin  and  two  of 
chlorine  m  a  molecule)  is  used  as  a  redxu  ing  agent 
In  the  air  it  changes  to  stannic  chloride  (one  atom 
of  tin  to  four  of  chlorine) ,  which  is  employed  as  a 
mordant  in  dyeing  Tin  is  combined  with  oxygen 
as  stannous  oxide  (the  monoxide)  and  stannic  oxide 
(the  dioxide)  and  with  the  hydroxyl  radical  as  stan- 
nous hydroxide  The  dioxide  occurs  in  nature  as 
cassitente,  or  tinstone,  serves  as  the  chief  ore  of  the 
metal  and  as  a  source  of  stannic  acid  (used  in  the 
dyeing  industry),  and  is  employed  also  m  white 
enamels  Salts  of  the  element  are  used  in  weighting 
or  loading  silk,  in  fireproofing  various  materials, 
and  in  medicine  Tin  very  rarely  occurs  uncom- 
bmed  in  nature,  but  is  found  in  compounds  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  It  is  obtained  chiefly 
from  Bolivia,  Indonesia,  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
Belgian  Congo,  and  Nigena  The  tin  mines  of 
Cornwall,  England,  were  formerly  the  principal 
source  The  metal  is  prepared  from  its  chief  ore, 
casHitente,  by  heating  in  the  reverberatory  furnace. 
The  ore  from  the  mines  is  first  given  special  treat- 
ment, and  the  "concentrates"  thus  obtained  are 
mixed  with  coal  in  the  furnaces.  The  coal  (carbon); 
having  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  combines  chem- 
ically with  the  oxygen  of  the  cassitente  and  thus 
sets  the  metal  free.  Tin  was  known  to  the  ancients 
at  least  from  the  time  of  the  Bronee  Age. 


(tl'namdo),  South  American  game  bird 

which  resembles  the  partridge,  although  it  i»  more 
closely  related  to  the  ostrich  It  has  dark,  usually 
barred  plumage;  a  long,  slender  bill;  short  wings, 
and  a  rudimentary  tail.  All  species  can  fly  to  some 
extent.  They  are  hunted  for  their  delicious  flesh 
In  sue  they  vary  from  6  to  18  in. 
Tiachebrai,  officially  Tinchebray  (both:  tSahbraO, 
town  (pop  1,949),  Orne  dept.,  NW  France,  in 
Normandy  Here  in  1106  Henry  I  of  England  de- 
feated his  brother  HOBRRT  II  of  Normandy. 
Tindal,  Matthew  (tm'ditl),  1653-1733,  English  deist. 
For  a  short  time  in  the  reign  of  James  II  he  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  but  in  1688  he  returned  to  the 
Church  of  England  The  first  of  his  published 
writings  to  excite  attention  was  The  Rights  of  the 
Christian  Church  Asserted  against  the  Romish  and 
All  Other  Pnests  Who  Claim  an  Independent  Power 
over  It  (1706),  which  was  proscribed  His  Defence 
of  the  Rights  of  the  Christum  Church  (1707)  reiter- 
ated his  position  Condemnation  of  these  treatises 
was  violent  in  England  Tindal's  Christianity  as 
Old  as  the  Creation  (1730),  in  which  he  set  foith  hi* 
rationalistic  views,  has  been  called  the  bible  of 
deism  See  Leslie  Stephen,  History  of  English 
Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (3d  ed  ,  1902) 
Tindal  or  Tmdale,  William:  see  TYNDALE,  WILLIAM 
tinea  aee  RINUWORM 

Timan  (ttnean',  tenSan'),  island,  area  39  sq.  mi, 
W  Pacific ,  one  of  the  Marianas  Islands  It  is  c  3  mi 
SW  of  Saipan  Composed  of  madrepore  limestone, 
the  island  has  deposits  of  phosphate  worked  by 
transient  laborers  In  the  Second  World  War,  it 
was  taken  in  1944  by  U.S  forces  and  naval  and  air 
bases  were  established  In  1948  it  became  the  site 
of  a  leper  colony  under  U  S  supervision 
Tinicum  Island  (tm'Ikum),  area  in  the  Delaware 
river,  SW  of  Philadelphia,  near  Glenolden,  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  bv  creeks  and  marshes 
It  was  the  capital  (1 043-55)  of  Nicw  SWEDEN 
Tinley  Park,  residential  village  (pop.  1,136),  NE  111 , 
near  Chi<  ago,  me  1892 

Tinnevelly  (tlnuvf'16),  town  (pop  66,676),  S  Madras 
state,  India  St  Francis  Xavier  conduc  ted  mis- 
sionary activity  in  this  area.  There  is  sugar 
refining 

Tmos:  see  TENDS. 
tinstone  see  TIN 

Tintagel  Head  (tlntaj'ul),  cape,  Cornwall,  England, 
nearly  detached  from  the  mainland  by  a  c  hasm 
across  a  narrow  nee  k  It  is  the  site  of  Tmtugcl 
village  and  of  the  ruined  Tintagel  Castle  (Norman), 
the  reputed  birthplace  of  King  Arthur  A  partly 
Norman  church  is  here,  and  there  are  traces  of 
Bntish  and  Saxon  forts 

Tintern  Abbey,  rmns  of  an  abbey,  Monmouthshire, 
England,  N  of  Chepstow  It  was  founded  in  1131 
b>  Walter  de  Clare  for  Cistercians  and  now  con- 
sists mainly  of  13th-  and  14th-tentur\  English 
work  It  is  the  subjec  t  of  a  poem  by  Wordsworth 
Tinto,  Rio,  Spam  see  Rio  TINTO 
Tintoretto  (tmture'to,  Ital  tentoret'to),  1518-94, 
Venetian  painter,  whose  real  name  was  Jaeopo 
Robusti  He  was  called  II  Tintoretto  (little  dyer] 
from  his  father's  trade  According  to  tradition  he 
studied  for  a  brief  time  under  Titian  On  stylistn 
grounds  it  has  been  suggested  that  he  trained  under 
Bomfazio  Veronese  or  Paris  Bordone  and  that  ho 
was  influenced  m  his  youth  by  Lotto  and  Parmi- 
giano  He  is  said  to  have  aspired  to  combine  the 
drawing  of  Michelangelo  with  the  color  of  Titian, 
and  it  was  certainly  these  masters  who  most  influ- 
enced his  highly  individual  genius  In  1548  Tin- 
toretto painted  the  famous  Miracle  of  tit  Mark 
(Academy,  Venice)  for  the  Scuola  di  San  Marco,  a 
work  which  involves  Michelaugelesque  elements  in 
the  treatment  of  the  figures,  but  which  already 
reveals  essentials  of  Tintoretto's  developed  style  in 
space  and  light  effects  These  features  are  even 
more  marked  ui  the  celebrated  paintings  of  c  15(10 
in  the  Church  of  the  Madonna  dell'  Or  to—the 
Worship  of  the  Golden  Calf,  the  Last  Judgment,  and 
the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin — and  in  the  famous 
Marriage  at  Cana  of  1561,  m  the  sacristy  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Salute  Between  1562  and  1666  he 
executed  three  more  paintings  for  the  Scuola  di  San 
Marco,  the  Stealing  of  St  Mark's  Body  from  Alex- 
andria and  St  Mark  Rescuing  the  Saracen  (both 
Academy,  Venice)  and  Att  Mark  Directing  the 
Search  for  His  Body  (Milan).  In  1564  he  began  a 
great  cycle  of  paintings  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco 
(Venice),  the  execution  of  which  occupied  him 
intermittently  untU  c  1587  The  series  comprises 
more  than  00  paintings  devoted  to  the  glorification 
of  Venetian  patron  saints  and  scenes  from  the 
Passion  It  includes  the  enormous  canvas  of  the 
Crucifixion  (1565),  in  which  the  master  integrated 
over  80  figures  in  a  poignant  representation  of  the 
tragedy  The  works  m  San  Rocco  rank  with  the 
ceiling  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  by  Michelangelo  and 
the  Vatican  Stance  of  Raphael  among  the  great 
monuments  of  the  Renaissance  In  1588  Tintoretto 
painted  the  Crucifixion  and  Dttoent  into  Limbo  in 
the  Church  of  San  Cassiano  (Vomoe)  After  the  fire 
of  1677  in  the  ducal  palace  he  and  Paolo  Veronese 
were  the  chief  artists  employed  in  reconstruction 
Tintoretto's  work  included  the  BatdhusandAnadne 
and  the  Forge  of  Vulcan  (ducal  palace)  and  the 


CroM  refereacea  are  Indicated  by  ntALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  ptommdatiea  face*  tag  e  1. 


Origin  of  the  Milky  Way  (National  Gall ,  London). 
Also  for  the  ducal  palace  he  executed  with  the  aid 
of  assistants  the  great  ParadiM,  reputed  to  be  the 
largest  Oil  canvas  in  the  world  (30  ft  x  74  ft )  and 
including  over  600  figures  In  Tintoretto's  late 
work  he  tended  to  employ  an  almost  phosphores- 
cent  lighting  and  broad  impressionistic  brushwork 
exemplified  m  such  works  aa  the  Annunciation, 
Mary  Magdalen,  and  8t  Mary  of  Egypt  (c  1681- 
1687,  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco)  and  in  the  Last 
Supper  and  the  Fall  of  the  Manna  (c  1594,  in  San 
Giorgio  Maggiore,  Venice).  Tintoretto  pursued 
his  art  with  febrile  intensity  He  won  most  of  his 
great  commissions  in  open  competition  with  out* 
standing  artists  of  his  time  and  was  famed  for  tho 
speed  with  which  he  executed  hw  canvases  Few 
external  events  mark  his  career  He  married  in 
1660,  and  three  of  his  six  children,  Domemco,  Mar- 
<>o,  and  Marietta,  were  painters  One  of  the  great- 
est and  most  original  of  the  Italian  decorative 
painters,  he  painted  for  his  native  city,  and  most  of 
his  work  remains  there  The  works  in  American 
collections  include  the  Baptism  of  Clonnda  (Art 
Inst  ,  Chicago) ,  the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes 
and  the  Finding  of  Moses  (Metropolitan  Mus), 
Portrait  of  a  Lady  with  Her  Daughter  (Walters  Art 
Gall  ,  Baltimore) ,  Portrait  of  Alesnandro  Farnese 
(Mus  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston) ,  portrait  of  a  Venetian 
senator  (Fnck  Coll  ,  New  York),  six  paintings  in 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D  C 
See  study  by  Hans  Tietze  (with  300  reproductions 
of  Tintoretto's  works,  1949) 

Tioga  (tlo'gu),  village  (pop  1,300),  central  La  ,  near 
Alexandria  It  was  founded  as  a  lumber  town,  but 
since  1930  has  been  a  trading  center  for  the  near-by 
U.S  veterans'  hospital 

Tiphsah  (ttf'su)  [Heb.-fordJ  1  See  THAPSACUS 
2  Unidentified  place,  perhaps  the  same  as  one  of 
the  places  named  TAPPUAH  2  Kings  16  16 

tipi-  see  TEPEE 

Tipp  City,  village  (pop  2,879),  W  Ohio,  on  the  Great 
Miami  and  N  of  Dayton,  formerly  called  Tippe- 
oanoe  City 

Tippecanoe  (trptikunoo') ,  river  rising  in  the  lake 
district  of  NE  Indiana  and  flowing  200  nil  gen- 
erally SW  to  the  Wabash  river  above  Lafayette 
Gen  William  Henrv  HARHTBON  fought  tho  Indians 
in  the  battle  of  Tippet  anoe,  Nov  7,  1811,  on  the 
site  of  the  piosent  village  of  Battle  Ground,  after 
the  Indians,  urged  on  by  the  British  and  T^C-UMSEH, 
had  become  incensed  at  the  continued  advame  of 
the  Americans  At  the  tune  of  Harrison's  expedi- 
tion, Tecumueh  was  in  the  South,  and  his  brother 
Tenskwatawa,  the  SHAWNKK  PHOPHET,  led  the 
Indians  After  an  early  morning  attar  k  the  Indians 
were  beaten  back  and  thoir  town  razed  Claimed 
as  a  victory  b>  the  Americans,  the  battle  was  at 
best  indecisive,  although  the  power  of  the  Indians 
was  broken  in  spito  of  the  \merican  retreat. 

Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio  soo  TIPP  CITY 

Tipperary  (tT*pura/re),  inland  county  (1,643  sq  mi  , 
pop  136,014),  S  Ireland,  in  Munster  The  county 
town  is  Tipporarv  Administratively,  the  county  is 
divided  into  Noith  Riding  and  South  Riding 
The  region  is  part  of  the  central  plain  of  Ireland, 
but  the  terrain  la  diversified  bv  several  mountain 
rangos,  notably  the  Knockmealdowns  and  the 
Galteos  The  southern  portion  of  the  county  is 
drained  bv  the  Suir,  the  northern  by  tributaries 
of  the  Shannon,  which  widens  into  Lough  Derg 
on  the  northern  border  There  is  much  fertile 
land,  the  region  known  as  the  Golden  Vale  being 
the  richest,  agriculturally,  in  Ireland  Dairy  farm- 
ing is  the  chief  occupation  There  are  some  lead 
mining  and  slate  quarr.v  ing  and  manufat  ture  of 
meal  and  flour  The  county  was  organized  as  a 
shire  shortly  after  the  Anglo-Norman  conquest  of 
Ireland  and  was  long  under  the  domination  of  the 
powerful  Butler  family  (the  earls  of  Ormonde) 
Tipperary  is  rich  in  antiquarian  remains,  partic- 
ularly in  tho  vicinity  of  Cashel 

Tipperary,  urban  district  (pop  5,266),  Co  Tipperary, 
Ireland,  WNW  of  Clonmel  A  market  center  m  a 
dairying  region,  it  processes  dairy  products  A 
castle  built  b>  King  John  is  gone,  but  there  are 
rums  of  an  1  Ith-centurv  gateway 

Tippermmr*  see  PERTH,  Scotland. 

Tippoo  Sahib  (tl'poo  sa'hlb),  1763-99,  maharajah 
of  Mysore,  India  (1782-99)  m  succession  to  his 
father  HYDER  ALL  For  most  of  his  career  he  was 
to  some  degree  allied  with  the  French  against  the 
British  Tippoo  (continuing  his  father's  war)  de- 
feated the  British  in  1782  but  made  peace  (1784)  on 
the  basis  of  the  statwi  QUO  His  invasion  (1790)  of 
Travancore,  a  state  tinder  British  protection,  pro- 
voked war  anew,  and  in  1792  he  was  defeated  bv 
Cornwalha  and  forced  to  cede  territory  In  1798 
Tippoo  rejected  a  British  demand  to  disarm,  and 
his  territory  was  invaded  by  a  force  composed  of 
British.  Mahmtta,  and  Hyderabad  troops  Tippoo 
was  killed  in  the  defense  of  his  magnificent  capital 
at  SICRINOAPATAM.  His  name  also  appears  as 
Tipu  Sahib  (or  Tipu  Sultan)  See  L.  B.  Bowring, 
Haidar  Ah  and  Tipu  SuUan  (1893). 

Tiptoft,  John:  see  WOBCBBTKB,  JOHN  TIVTOFT,  BABX. 

T?pton.  urban  district  (1981  pop.  36,814;  1947  eat!, 
mated  pop.  88,760),  Staffordshire,  England,  in  the 
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Black  Country.  It  has  steel  works  and  other  in- 
dustries. 

Tipton.  1  City  (pop  6,101),  co  seat  of  Tipton  co  , 
central  Ind.,  W  of  El  wood,  laid  out  1846  Machin- 
ery us  made  here  2  City  (pop  2,618),  co  seat  of 
Cedar  co.,  E  Iowa,  NE  of  Iowa  City,  me  1857 
3  City  (pop  1,219),  central  Mo  ,  W  of  Jefferson 
City,  laid  out  1858  A  state  industrial  home  for 
Negro  girls  is  here  4  Town  (pop  1,470),  SW 
Okla,  near  the  North  Fork  of  the  Red  River, 
organized  1910  A  cotton  sub-experiment  station  is 
near  bv. 

Tiptonville,  town  (pop  1,503),  to  seat  of  Lake  co  , 
W  Term  ,  at  the  southern  end  of  Reelfoot  Lake, 
in  a  cotton-producing  and  resort  region 

Tiraboschi,  Oirolamo  OSr6'lam6  terabtVske),  1731- 
94,  Italian  historian  and  st  holar,  a  Jesuit  One 
of  the  most  erudite  tnen  of  his  time,  he  is  noted  for 
his  elaborate  and  comprehensive  study  of  historic  al 
subjet  ts  and  for  his  great  history  of  Italian  litera- 
ture (13  vols  ,  1772-81),  still  a  standard  work 

Tirach  Mir.  see  HINDU  KUSH 

Tirana  (tera'na)  or  Tirane  (t§ra'nu),  city  (pop 
59,887),  capital  of  Albania,  E  of  Durazzo,  in  a 
fertile  plain  of  central  Albania  It  is  the  largest 
city  und  the  chief  industrial  and  educational  center 
of  Albania,  with  manufactures  of  cotton  textiles, 
soap,  alcohol,  cigarettes,  and  flour  and  dairy 
products  Tirana  is  linked  by  railroad  and  high- 
way with  Dura/zo,  which  :u  ts  .is  its  port  The 
city  was  founded  in  the  early  17th  cent  bv  the 
Turkish  general  Suleiman  Pasha,  who  is  buried  in 
its  17th-century  mosque  It  was  originally  named 
Teheran,  for  a  Turkish  victory  in  Persia  The 
larger  part  of  Tirana  was  built  after  1920,  when  it 
was  selected  as  the  capital  of  Albania  A  new 
residential  city  was  built  under  Italian  rule  (1939- 
43),  and  an  industrial  sector  was  developed  after 
the  Second  World  War  The  center  of  the  city 
is  Scanderbeg  Square,  with  tho  government  build- 
ings and  the  18th-century  mosque  of  Etchcm  Bey 
The  bazaar  and  the  mosque  of  Suleiman  Pasha  are 
near  by 

Tirano  (t£ra'n6),  town  (pop  3,867),  N  Italv,  in  the 
VALTBLUNA,  near  the  Swiss  border  The  Beriuna 
railroad,  the  highest  in  the  Alps,  runs  from  Tirano 
to  the  Engadine 

Tiras  (tl'rus),  Japheth'sson  Gen  10  2, 1  Chron  1  5 

Tiraspol  (tyerfispdl'),  citv  (1939  pop  c  43,000),  SK 
Moldavian  SSR,  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Dniester 
It  is  a  major  agricultural  processing  center,  pro- 
ducing canned  fruit  and  vegetables,  wine,  flour, 
and  vegetable  oil  Founded  m  1793,  it  was  (1930- 
40)  the  capital  of  the  Moldavian  ASSR 

Tirathites  (tl'ruthlts),  family  of  ocnbes  living  at 
Jabe»  1  Chron  2  55 

tire.  Iron  or  steel  tires  were  early  used  to  hold  to- 
gether and  protect  from  wear  the  wheels  of  car- 
nages and  wagons  The  tire  was  usually  heated, 
placed  on  the  wheel,  then  quenched  with  water  to 
shrink  it  into  place  Hard  steel  tires  are  used  on 
railway  equipment  Rubber  tires  aie  of  two  main 
types — the  solid,  in  which  the  resilient  v  of  rubber 
reduces  vibration,  and  the  pneumatic,  in  which 
both  the  rubber  and  the  enclosed  air  reduce  road 
shock  Solid  tires  were  in  limited  use  before  I860 
and  are  still  employed  on  some  heav\  trucks 
Although  the  pneumatic  tire  was  patented  in  Eng- 
land in  1845,  it  was  first  manufactured  commer- 
cially, for  bicyt  les,  c  1889  by  John  Durilop  in  Bel- 
fast The  development  of  the  automobile  gave 
great  impetus  to  tire  manufacture,  which  has  been 
extended  to  tires  for  airplanes  and  tractors  The 
pneumatic  tire  in  common  use  todav  has  an  inner 
tube,  with  a  valve  to  admit  air,  and  an  outer  c  asmg 
The  casing  is  built  up  largely  by  hand  on  metal 
cylinders  and  consists  of  alternate  plies  of  rubber- 
coated  diagonal  oords  of  cotton,  ravon,  or  nylon 
and  of  sheets  of  rubber,  topped  with  rubber  pad- 
ding tapering  off  at  the  sides  and  with  breaker 
strips  of  heavy  fabric  to  prevent  penetration  by 
any  sharp  object  Bead  wire  is  used  to  support  the 
edges,  then  side  walls  are  added,  and  finally  a  tough, 
wear-resistant  rubber  tread  is  applied  The  tires 
are  vulcanized  in  steam-jacketed  molds  which  form 
the  nonskid  tread  pattern  Most  tires  are  of  the 
balloon  type  with  a  large  cross  section  and  thin 
side  walls.  Their  large  size  permits  a  low  inflation 
pressure,  and  the  increased  tread  area  gives  better 
traction  and  braking  qualities  A  pneumatic  tire 
requiring  no  inner  tube  has  been  developed  Cer- 
tain synthetic  rubbers,  especially  when  made  by 
low-temperature  processes,  give  increased  mileage 
and  are  resistant  to  oil  and  sunlight  Excessive 
tire  wear  is  caused  by  faulty  inflation  or  wheel 
alignment,  sudden  braking,  and  high  speed.  The 
United  States  is  the  largest  consumer  and  exporter 
of  tires. 

Tirebolu  (ttrf'boloo),  anc.  Tripoli*,  village  (pop. 
4,923),  NE  Turkey,  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea.  It 
exports  copper,  manganese,  and  zinc 

TiresiM  (tlre/8hus,-s<5ua),  m  Greek  mythology, 
celebrated  blind  prophet  of  Thebes  According  to 
one  legend  he  was  blinded  when  he  saw  Athena 
bathing,  feeling  sorry  lor  him  she  granted  him 
prophetic  powers.  Another  story  has  it  that  Hera 
blinded  him  when  Tiresias  said  that  women  enjoy 
love  more  than  men;  Zeus  gave  him  prophetic 
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powers  in  compensation  Tiresias  is  mentioned 
throughout  Greek  literature  and  is  said  to  have 
foretold  most  great  events  of  Greek  mythology 

Tirhakah  (ttVuku,  terha'ku)  or  Tsharka  (tuhar*ku). 
d  663B  C  ,  last  king  of  the  XXV  (Nubian)  dynasty 
of  ancient  Egypt  (688-66.1  B  C  ),  son  of  Piankhi 
and  nephew  of  Shabaka,  founder  of  the  dynasty 
Before  he  was  Pharaoh,  he  led  the  Egy  ptians  against 
Sennat  hen b,  who  disastrously  defeated  him  Ho  seiz- 
ed the  throne  by  force  arid  established  a  residence  at 
Tarns  Ho  defeated  the  Assyrians  under  ESAH- 
HADDON  (673  B  C  ),  but  later  lost  Memphis  and 
Lower  Egypt  to  them  On  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Assyrians,  Tirhaknh  again  entered  Lower  Egypt, 
only  to  lw>  expelled  by  ASSUR-BANI-PAL  He  re- 
stored the  temples  at  Napata  and  made  the  city 
his  capital  Kee  also  2  Kings  19  9,  Isa  37  9 

Tirhanah  (tur'hunu),  son  of  Caleb.    1  Chron  2  48 

Tina  (tl'reu),  descendant  of  Judah     1  Chron  4  16 

Tiridstes  (trrtda'tf  s),  d  all  B  C  ,  king  of  Parthia 
(c  248-211  BC).  second  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
ARSACIDAE  He  absorbed  Hyrcama  and,  with 
the  ruler  of  Bactna,  successfully  resisted  the 
attacks  of  Seleu<  us  II  of  Hy  ria 

Tiridates,  fl  A  I)  c  63,  king  of  Armenia  He  was 
put  on  the  throne  by  his  brother  Vologeses  I,  king 
of  Parthia,  and  he  wan  driven  from  it  when  the 
Romans  under  Corbulo  won  the  Parthian  campaign 
of  A  D  50  Later  he  went  to  Rome  and  had  hi& 
crown  restored  (AD  03 ?) 

Tirlemont  (tCrlumo'),  Flemish  Tienen  (tf'nunX 
town  (pop  22,348),  Brabant  prov  ,  Belgium,  SE 
of  Louvam  It  has  beet-sugar  refineries  and 
breweries  It  suffered  numerous  sieges  and  cap- 
tures in  the  course  of  its  history  Here  in  1831  the 
last  fighting  in  the  struggle  for  Belgian  independ- 
ence took  place  The  Church  of  Notre  Dame  du 
Lac  dates  from  the  1 3th  to  15th  cent 

Tirnovo,  Bulgaria   see  THNOI  o 

Tirol,  Austria  see  Tyrol. 

Tirpitz,  Alfred  von  Gil'frat  fun  ttr'ptts),  1849-1030, 
German  admiral  His  influence  on  German  naval 
policy  began  with  his  study  of  the  recently  in- 
vented torpedo  and  his  subsequent  appointment 
(1871)  as  chief  of  the  torpedo  division  of  the  navy 
ministry  Appointed  secretary  of  state  for  naval 
affairs  in  1897,  he  began  to  build  a  powerful  fleet 
However,  ho  apparently  had  no  intention  then  of 
t  hallenging  the  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain 
and  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  a  10  6  ratio 
between  the  two  fleets  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  World  War,  Tirpita  began  the  construction 
of  submarines  and  advocated  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare  to  destroy  Allied  commerce  He 
retired  m  1916,  supposedly  because  of  Chancellor 
Bethnmnn-Holl-weg's  opposition  to  his  submarine 
policy  Tirpitz  returned  to  active  political  life  OH  a 
member  of  the  nationalist  group  in  the  Reichstag 
(1924-28)  See  his  memoirs  (Eng  tr  ,  1919) 

Tirshaths  (tlr'shuthu),  Persian  title  of  a  governor 
Eara  2.63,  Neh  7.65-70,  8  9,  10  1 

Tirso  de  Molina  (ter'so  da  mole'na),  pseud  of 
Gsbnel  T611ez  (gabrcol'  tel'yath),  1671-1648, 
Spanish  dramatist,  one  of  the  outstanding  play- 
wrights of  the  Golden  Age  Generally  ascribed  to 
him  is  the  famous  El  burlador  de  tfevilla  (the  seducer 
of  Seville]  (1630,  Eng  tr  by  Harry  Kemp,  The 
Love  Rogue,  1924),  the  first  literary  version  of  the 
Don  Juan  legend  Among  tho  three  or  four  hun- 
dred plays  by  Tirso  dc  Molina  are  El  vergonzoao  en 
palacio  [the  bashful  man  in  the  palace],  La  prudtn- 
cia  en  la  mvjer  [prudence  in  a  woman],  El  condenado 
por  dcsconfiado  [the  man  damned  by  jealousy) 
Marta  la  piadooa  (pious  Martha],  and  El  castigo  dd 
pense  que  (tr  by  James  Shirley  as  The  Oppor- 
tunitif  1640)  He  also  wrote  short  novels,  im  hid- 
ed in  his  prose  collection  Los  cigarralea  de  Toledo 
(1621)  He  was  a  Mercedanan  monk  and  for  his 
order  visited  the  West  Indies.  He  wrote  the  hun- 
ter} of  this  religious  order  As  a  dramatist  he 
excels  in  wit  and  sympathetic  characterization 
See  A  H  Bushee,  1  hree  Centimes  of  Tirso  de 
Molina  (193°) 

Tiryns  (ti'rmz),  ancient  city,  NE  Peloponnesus, 
Greece,  2'-«j  mi  N  of  Naupliu  and  near  Argos  The 
site  seems  to  have  been  inhabited  since  the  3d 
millennium  BC  It  \vas  a  city  of  splendor  from 
c  1400  to  c  <)00  B  C  Excayations  begun  by  Hem- 
rich  S(  hhemann  and  Wilhclm  D6rpfeld  m  1884-83 
have  revealed  not  onh  extensive  pre-Homeric  pal- 
aces but  al»o  remains  going  far  back  ui  prehistory 
The  old  city  was  prominent  in  Greek  legend 

Tirzah  (tur'zu)  [Hob  .-delight]  1  Daughter  and 
coheiress  of  Zelophehad  Num  27  1-11  2  City, 
Palestine  Joshua  12  24,  1  Kings  14  17,  15  21,  16 

Tisa.,  river    see  THEISS 

Tisbury,  Mass    see  VINBTARD  HAVEN 

Tischbein,  Johann  Heinnch  Wilhelm  (yo'han  hln'- 
rfkh  vll'helm  tlbh'bln),  1751-1829,  German  clas- 
sical painter  and  etcher  He  was  a  popular  portrait 
painter  of  the  German  royalty  In  1 787  he  accom- 
panied Goethe  to  Naples,  where  he  became  director 
of  the  academy  There  he  painted  Lady  Hamilton 
and  made  engravings  from  the  Greek  vases  of  the 
Hamilton  collection  The  French  invasion  occa- 
sioned his  return  to  Germany,  where  he  was  known 
as  a  painter  of  portraits  and  animals.  Many  of  his 
etchings  are  illustrations  for  Homer. 
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Tischeodorf,  Lobegott  Frledrlch  Konsttntin  yon 
(I6'bag6t  frg'drfkh  kdn'stanten  fan  tf'shunddrf), 
1816-74,  German  biblical  critic  In  1844  he  dis- 
covered in  the  monastery  of  St  Catherine  on  Mt 
Sinai  a  few  pages  of  one  of  the  oldest  Greek  manu- 
scripts of  the  Bible,  and  in  1869,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Russian  government,  he  obtained  the 
remainder  of  the  manuscript,  the  Codex  Smaiticus, 
of  which  a  facsimile  was  published  at  St  Peters- 
burg in  1862.  He  made  several  critical  editions  of 
the  Bible,  lus  eighth  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
(3  vols  ,  186&-94)  being  the  most  important 
Tisdale  (tla'dftl,  -dul),  town  (pop  I,4b9),  E  Sask  , 
ESE  of  Prince  Albert  It  has  gram  elevators  and 
flour  and  lumber  mills 

Tiselius,  Arne  (ar'nu  tesa'lyus),  1902 -,  Swedish 
biochemist  He  received  the  1948  Nobel  Prize  in 
Chemistry  for  developing  new  methods  of  separat- 
ing and  detecting  colloids  One  s\stem  (eleetro- 
phoresis)  employs  an  electrical  apparatus  (Tisehus 
apparatus)  for  the  separation  of  heavy  molecules 
in  solution,  the  other  is  a  method  of  adsorption 
analysis  which  permits  the  differentiation  and 
separation  of  aubatances,  e  g  ,  of  proteins,  sugars, 
salts,  and  acids  Tisehus  isolated  the  virus  of 
mouse  paralysis  and  developed  synthetic  blood 
plasma  In  1925  he  joined  the  fa<  tilt\  of  the  Umv 
of  Uppsala,  he  did  researc  h  at  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,  New  York,  in  1939 
Tishbite,  epithet  of  Elijah,  presumably  referring  to 

his  place  of  origin  or  his  familv     1  Kings  17  1 
Tishomingo  (tlshummg'go),  city    (pop    1,951),  co 
seat  of  Johnston  co  ,  S  Okla  ,  NE  of  Ardmore,  on 
the  Washita  river  and  Lake  Texoma,  first  settled 
1850    It  was  long  the  chief  otv  of  the  Cluckasaw 
Indians    A  state  junior  college  is  here 
Tisi,  Benvenuto-  see  GxRorALo,  It, 
Tisiphone   see  EKINYBS 
Tisquantum.  see  SQUANTO 

Tissaphernes  (tI*sufur'nPz),  d  395  B  C  ,  Persian 
satrap  of  coastal  Asia  Minor  (c  414- W5  B  C  )  He 
was  out  of  favor  with  CYRUS  IHK  YOXTNGKR  and 
re  built  his  fortunes  by  siding  with  Ait  axerxes  II  and 
helping  lam  to  defeat  Cvrus  m  the  battle  of  CUNAXA 
(401  B  C  )  He  pursued  the  retreatm*  Greek  allies 
(the  Ten  Thousand)  and  treat herously  murdered 
CLJHRCHUB  and  four  other  Greek  leaders  (see 
ANABASIS  and  XENOPHON)  Tinsaphernes  and 
Pharnabazua  were  the  chief  figures  in  Artaxerxes1 
reign  After  Tissaphernos  asserted  supremacy  over 
the  Ionian  cities,  he  was  involved  in  war  with  the 
Spartans,  and  AOESILAUS  II  defeated  him  in  395 
He  was  removed  from  office  and  assassinated 
Tisserand,  Francois  Felix  (frfiswt'  faleks'  tesra'). 
1845-96,  French  astronomer  In  187.3  lie  became 
direc  tor  of  the  observatory  at  Toulouse  He  was  a 
member  of  expeditions  to  Malacca  for  the  observa- 
tion of  a  solar  eclipse  in  18b8  and  to  Japan  in  1874 
nnd  Santo  Domingo  in  1882  to  observe  transits  of 
Venus  He  became  professor  of  celestial  mechanics 
at  the  Sorbonne  in  1883  and  director  of  the  Paris 
Observatory  in  1892  He  founded  (1884)  and 
edited  the  Bulletin  astronomitjue  His  most  memo- 
rable work  is  the  Trait&  de  mtcanique  celeste  (4  vols  , 
1889-96),  in  which  he  published  the  results  of  lus 
research  on  planetary  theories  It  includes  a  review 
of  knowledge  of  celestial  mechanic's 
Tiasot,  James  Joseph  Jacques  (chains'  zh6zff '  zhuk' 
tcso'),  1836-1902,  French  painter  and  etcher, 
student  of  Flandnn  and  Ingres  His  first  exhibit, 
Fauitt  and  Marguerite  (Luxembourg  Mus  ,  Paris), 
was  purchased  by  the  state  \fter  taking  part  in 
the  i ranco-Prussian  War  he  stayed  for  10  years  in 
London,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed  In  1882 
he  went  to  Palestine  and  devoted  the  rest  of  hu 
life  to  a  series  of  water-color  drawings  illustrating 
the  Bible  Many  originals  of  these  illustrations  are 
in  the  Brooklyn  Museum 

tissue,  m  biology,  aggregation  of  cells  (similar  in 
form  and  function)  and  of  the  intercellular  sub- 
stances and  structures  produced  bv  and  a-ssoc  mted 
with  the  cells  The  term  is  applied  also  to  dis- 
similar cells  working  as  a  unit  The  fundamental 
tmsues  in  animals  are  epithelial,  nerve,  connective, 
arid  muscle  tissue;  blood  and  h  mph  are  commonlv 
classed  separately  as  vascular  tissue  In  the  higher 
plants,  the  simple  (or  pnnmr\ )  tissues  of  which 
complex  tissues  are  composed  are  parenchy  ma 
(composed  of  thm-walled  cells  still  capable  of 
division  after  maturity),  eollom  hvnia  (made  up  of 
elongated,  thick-walled  cells  which  retain  after 
maturity  the  capacity  to  divide),  and  sc  lerenchvma 
(chiefly  for  support  and  protec  tion  and  c  omposed 
of  cells  that  form  thic  k  walls  and  usually  lose  the 
living  protoplasm  when  mature)  Organs  are 
usually  composed  of  several  tissues  In  many 
diseases  there  are  apparent  changes  in  tissue  (see 
PATHOLOGY)  Histology  is  the  study  of  the  struc- 
ture of  tissues 

Tisza,  Koloman  (k6'ldman  tl'so),  Hung  Tiaza  Kdl- 
mdn  (kal'man),  1830-1902,  Hungarian  statesman, 
of  an  old  Caivuust  family  He  entered  politics  in 
the  Revolution  of  1848  Elected  (1861)  to  the 
Hungarian  parliament,  he  led  the  radical  group 
that  later  opposed  the  Ausffleich  of  1807  He  was 
influential  in  maintaining  Auatro-Hunganan  neu- 
trality m  the  Franco-Prussian  War  Having  be- 
come (1875)  premier  of  Hungary,  he  reversed  his 
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stand  on  the  Auttfeich  and  formed  the  Liberal 
party,  which  dominated  Hungarian  polities  during 
the  following  decades  His  close  support  of  the 
policies  of  Julius  Andrassy,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
foreign  minister,  enabled  Tiww  to  make  Hungary 
an  equal  partner  m  the  Dual  Monarchy  During 
his  long  premiership  (1875-90),  Tisza  rehabilitated 
Hungarian  finances,  introduced  compulsory  educa- 
tion, and  strengthened  the  economic  ties  with  Aus- 
tria His  policy  toward  the  Slavic  and  Rumanian 
minorities  was  one  of  Magyanzation 
Tisza,  Count  Stephen,  Hung  Tista  Istvdn  (fat 'van), 
1861-1918,  Hungarian  statesman,  son  of  Koloman 
Tisza  He  was  premier  from  1903  to  1905  and  again 
from  1913  to  1917  His  government  was  authori- 
tarian and  strongly  nationalistic  He  sought  to 
make  Hungary  the  dominant  partner  in  the  Austro- 
Hunganan  Monarchv  and  took  repressive  measures 
against  the  Serbian  and  Rumanian  minorities  of 
Hungary ,  seeking  to  perpetuate  the  rule  of  the 
Magy  ar  ohgarc  hv  He  strongh  opposed  the  aggres- 
sive polity  of  Count  Berchtold,  the  Austro-Hun- 
ganan  foreign  minister  at  the  outbreak  (1914)  of 
the  First  World  War,  fearing  that  the  subjugation 
of  Serbia  would  result  in  the  creation  of  a  Slavic 
third  partner  in  the  Hapsburg  monarc  hy  and  thus 
reduce  Hungarian  influence  He  at  last  consented 
to  declaring  war  on  Serbia  after  being  assured  that 
no  Serbian  territory  was  to  be  annexed  Tisza's 
influence  waned  after  the  death  of  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  and  the  ac  c  ession  of  Charles  I  His  ministry 
was  overthrown  in  1917,  and  Tisza  took  a  military 
command  on  the  Italian  front  He  was  assassinated 
at  Budapest  by  soldiers  who  believed  him  a  chief 
instigator  of  the  war 
Tisza,  river  see  THEISS 

Titan  (tl'tun),  in  Greek  mythologj,  one  of  12  male 
and  female  giants  The  females  are  also  called 
Titanesses  They  were  the  children  of  Uranus  and 
Gaea  and  the  ancestors  of  the  Olympian  gods  The 
Titans  were  Cronus,  lapetus,  Hyperion,  Oceanus, 
Coeus,  Cre\n,  Theia,  Rhea,  Mnemosyne,  Phoebe, 
Tethys,  and  Themis  The  name,  Titan,  was 
sometimes  applied  to  their  descendants  and  other 
divine  beings,  suc-h  as  Prometheus,  Epimetheus, 
Atlas,  Dione,  Demeter,  Ophion,  Hecate,  Selene, 
and  Helios  The  Titans  deposed  their  father  Ura- 
nus, putting  Cronus  in  his  stead,  and  were  them- 
selyes  overthrown  hy  the  Olympians,  led  by  Zeus, 
in  the  battle  c  ailed  the  TITANOMACHY 
Titanic  (ttttVnlk),  White  Star  liner  sunk  on  the 
night  of  April  14-15,  1912,  after  crashing  into  an 
iceberg  in  the  N  \tlantin  S  of  Newfoundland  It  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  sea  disasters,  with  a  loss  of 
1,517  lives  The  Titanic  was  the  fastest  ship  afloat 
and  was  on  her  maiden  voj  age  She  was  thought  to 
be  almost  unsmkable  and  was  carrying  man>  nota- 
bles among  her  more  than  2,000  passengers  These 
circumstances  made  the  loss  seem  the  more  appall- 
ing to  the  public  m  England  and  the  United  States 
Official  investigations  were  c  arried  out,  private  dis- 
cussions continued  long  afterward,  and  as  late  as 
1939  fresh  evidence  was  still  being  revealed  Mefe- 
sageB  of  warning  had  been  sent  but  had  either  not 
been  received  by  the  commanding  officers  or  had 
been  ignored  by  them  The  ship  was  trying  to 
make  a  speed  rec  ord  and  had  continued  at  full 
speed  even  after  the  warnings  were  sent  She  did 
not  carrj  sufficient  lifeboats,  and  the  handling  of 
the  lifeboats  was  not  effic  lent  Other  vessels  in  the 
vie  mity  were  slow  in  responding  to  distress  signals 
All  these  fac  ts  were  established,  and  the  disaster 
did  have  some  good  effec  ts  in  bringing  about  meas- 
ures to  promote  safety  at  sea,  particularly  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  patrol  to  make  known  the  loc  ation 
of  icebergs  and  stringent  regulations  about  the 
proper  number  and  proper  equipment  of  lifeboats 
to  be  carried  bv  vessels 

titanium  (tlta'neum,  tl~),  silver-white,  lustrous 
metallic  element  (n>mbol-Ti,  for  physical  con- 
stants, see  RI.EMENT,  table)  It  is  about  as  hard  as 
iron,  and  the  metal  itself,  when  added  to  various 
steel  alloys,  adds  to  the  hardness  and  increases  the 
toughness  or  tensile  strength  Chemically,  titanium 
is  ac  tive  and  somewhat  like  silicon  in  its  behavior 
It  is  combined  with  other  elements  in  a  number  of 
compounds  eg,  with  nitrogen  it  unites  readily  to 
form  a  nitride,  with  carbon  it  forms  a  c  arbicio,  with 
chlorine  it  gives  a  tetrac blonde  which  in  used  in 
warfare  m  making  smoke  sc  reens,  and  with  ox>  gen 
it  appears  as  a  white  pigment,  titanium  dioxide, 
employed  as  a  pigment  in  making  paint,  rubber, 
paper,  cosmetics,  and  other  products  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  textiles  to  produce  a  dull  finish 
Other  compounds  are  used  as  pigments  (yellow) 
and  mordants  and  also  as  electrodes  for  the  electric 
arc  Titanium  is  widely  distributed  in  nature,  but 
always  in  combination  with  other  elements  and 
never  then  in  large  quantities  Rutile,  the  native 
dioxide,  and  ilmemte,  which  contains,  besides 
titanium,  iron  and  oxygen,  are  its  chief  sources 
although  it  IM  present  in  a  number  of  other  min- 
erals The  element  was  discovered  (1791)  by  WU- 
Uam  Gregor  and  rediscovered  later  (1795)  by  M  H. 
Klaproth,  who  gave  it  its  present  name 
Titanomachy  (trtuno'muke)  (Gr ,  -battle  of  Ti- 
tans], in  Greek  mythology,  battle  between  the 
Titans  and  the  Olympians,  in  Thewialy.  The  Ti- 


tans, led  by  Cronus,  held  Mt.  Othrys,  and  the 
Olympians,  led  by  Zeus,  Mt.  Olympus.  The  war 
lasted  10  years  and  was  finally  won  by  Zeus  when 
ho  releasea  the  Hecatoncheires,  or  the  hundred- 
handed  giants,  and  the  Cyclopes,  from  Tartarus 
The  Cyclopes  forged  the  thunderbolt  for  Zeus  with 
which  victory  was  assured  After  the  struggle 
Cronus  went  to  rule  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  Atlas 
was  condemned  to  bear  the  sky  on  his  shoulders, 
and  Oceanus  and  Promethus,  because  they  had 
aided  the  Olympians,  were  allowed  to  remain  on 
Olympus  Ail  the  other  Titans  were  condemned  to 
Tartarus 

Titchener,  Edward  Bradford  (tt'ehunur),  1867-1927, 
American  psychologist,  b  Chichester,  England, 
grad  Oxford,  1890  He  studied  in  Leipzig  (Ph  D  , 
1892)  under  Wundt  (whose  Principle  of  Physi- 
ological Psychology  he  translated),  and  in  1892  he 
became  head  of  the  new  psychological  laboratory 
at  Cornell  Umv  ,  where  he  was  research  professor 
from  1910  His  works  include  Experimental  Psy- 
chology (2  vols  ,  1901-5),  Lectures  on  the  Elementary 
Psychology  of  Ftding  and  Attention  (1908),  and 
Systematic  Psychology  (1929) 

Tithonus  (tfthcVnus),  in  Greek  mythology,  hand- 
some prince  of  Troy  He  was  the  son  of  Laomedon 
and  the  brother  of  Priam  The  goddess  Eos  fell  m 
love  with  him  and  bore  him  Memnon  Eos  won  for 
Tithonus  the  gift  of  immortality  but  not  of  eternal 
\outh  When  Tithonus  became  old  Kos  cared  for 
him,  but  finallv  changed  him  into  a  grasshopper 
Titian  (tf 'shun),  1477-1570,  Venetian  painter,  whose 
name  was  Tiziano  Vecellio  (tetsyii'no  v&chcVlvo), 
b  Pieve  di  Cadore  in  the  Dolomites  According  to 
tradition,  he  began  his  training  at  nine  years  under 
Sebahtiano  Zuccati,  a  mosaic  ist,  and  then  entered 
the  shop  of  Gentile  and  Giovanni  Bellini  His  early 
work  was  also  strongly  influenced  by  Giorgione. 
with  whom  he  was  definitely  in  c  ontuc  t  m  1507  and 
1508  when  both  artists  worked  on  frescoes  (now 
destroyed)  on  the  facade  of  the  Fondaco  dei  Tede- 
schi,  Venic  e  In  151 1  he  exec  uted  for  the  Scuola  del 
Santo,  Padua,  three  frescoes  of  scenes  from  the  life 
of  St  Anthony  After  the  death  of  Giorgione  and 
of  Giovanni  Bellini,  Titian  was  established  as  fore- 
most painter  in  Venice  In  1518  he  completed  the 
celebrated  altarpiece  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin (Church  of  Santa  Maria  Gloriosa  dei  Fran, 
Venice)  and  a  famous  fresco,  now  destroyed,  of  the 
Battle  of  Cadore,  in  the  ducal  palace  Throughout 
the  rest  of  his  career  he  was  showered  with  com- 
missions and  honors  His  work  was  eagerly  sought 
by  the  ducal  families  of  Ferrara,  Mantua,  and 
Urbmo  In  1530  he  was  introduced  to  Emperor 
Charles  V,  who  subsequently  made  him  a  count  of 
the  Palatinate,  Kaight  of  the  Golden  Spur,  and 
member  of  the  imperial  household  Both  Charles 
V  and  his  son  Philip  II  were  among  Titian's  most 
enthusiastic  patrons  In  1545  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  quartered  in  the  Belvedere,  visited  by 
Michelangelo,  and  shown  about  the  city  by  Vasan 
and  Sebaatiano  del  Piombo  At  this  time  he  painted 
the  famous  portrait  of  Pope  Paul  III  with  his 
nephews  Ottavio  and  Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese 
(Naples)  He  returned  to  Venice  in  1646  after  a 
brief  visit  at  the  Medici  court  In  1648  and  again 
in  1550  he  was  invited  to  Augsburg  by  Charles  V 
Here  he  executed  many  portraits  of  dignitaries 
assembled  for  the  Reichstag  and  probably,  m  the 
course  of  his  conversat  ions  with  the  emperor,  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  magnificent  Trinity,  "La 
Gloria"  (Prado),  painted  in  1554  for  Charles  V, 
who  upon  his  abdication  took  it  with  him  to  the 
monastery  at  Yuste  In  1553  Titian  began  work  on 
a  cycle  of  mythological  paintings  for  Philip  II whu  h 
included  the  Diana  and  Callisto  and  the  Diana  Sur- 
prised by  Acteon  (Bndgewater  Coll  ,  London),  the 
Rape  of  Europa  (Gardner  Mus  ,  Boston) ,  and  the 
Perseus  and  Andromeda  (Wallace  Coll  ,  London) 
Also  for  Philip  II  he  executed  a  large  number  of 
religious  works  intended  for  the  Monastery  of  San 
Lorenzo  del  Esconal  Among  these  were  the  Adam 
and  Eve  (Prado)  and  the  I^ast  Supper  (Escorial) 
After  1550  Titian  remained  in  Venice,  living  in 
princely  splendor  and  surrounded  by  friends  who 
included  Pietro  Aretmo  and  the  architect  Jacopo 
SansoMno  He  was  close  to  his  three  surviving 
children,  especially  Orazio,  who  assisted  him  as  a 
painter,  and  his  daughter  Lavmia,  who  has,  prob- 
ably erroneously,  been  identified  as  the  model  m 
many  of  his  paintings  Titian  ranks  as  one  of  the 
great  geniuses  of  all  time  Throughout  his  long  and 
prolific  career  he  triumphed  over  every  type  of 
pictorial  problem  and  achieved  consummate  ex- 
pression of  the  coloristic  tendencies  intrinsic  to  the 
Venetian  temperament  and  aesthetic  Hw  work 
may  be  divided  into  three  phases  The  first  in 
marked  by  the  strong  influence  of  Giovanni  Bellini 
and  Giorgione,  exemplified  m  the  so-called  Sacred 
and  Profane  Love  (Borghese  Gall ,  Rome)  During 
the  second  phase  (c  1518-e  1560)  there  is  a  full 
development  of  the  dramatic  monumentally  char- 
acteristic of  High  Renaissance  composition  and  a 
greater  sumptuousness  and  intensity  of  color  Typ- 
ical of  this  phase  is  the  Pesaro  AUarjneee  (1526, 
Church  of  Santa  Mana  Gloriosa  dei  Fran,  Venice) , 
the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  (1530-34,  Academy, 
Venice) ,  the  famous  Venus  d'Urhno  (1538,  Uffiii) , 
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and  the  Christ  Crowned  with  Thorna  (early  1540s;  the  vassal  of  any  other  lord.   At  the  dissolution  guerrilla  tactics,  against  which  the  German  and 

Louvre).   Many  of  Titian's  most  famous  portraits  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  Gei man  and  Aus-  Italian  occupation  femes  were  almost  powerless 

were  painted  during  this  period,  including  the  so-  tnan  nobility  retained  the  titles  they  had  held  his  own  magnetic  personality,  and  the  appeal  of  his 

called  La  Bella  and  thtlppolito Rtnaldi,  "the  Young  under  the  empire    In  addition,  the  male  members  political  program — a  federated  Yugoslavia — to  the 

Englishman"  (both    Pitti  Palace,  Florence),  and  of  the  Austrian  imperial  family  were  called  arch-  non-Serbian  elements  of  the  population     Though 

the Equestrian  portrait  of  Charlet  V  at  the  Battle  of  '*  -  "       ~  


Mtthlbe.ro  (Prado)  In  Titian's  last  phase  (c  1550- 
1576)  there  id  an  intensification  of  emotional  ex- 
pression A  deeply  personal  and  mystical  spirit 
makes  itself  felt,  especially  in  terms  of  an  increased 
unity  and  luminosity  of  color,  above  all  in  Titian's 
last  work,  the  magnificent  Pieta  (Academy,  Venice) , 
finished  after  his  death  by  Jacopo  Pal  ma  II  Giovane 
and  intended  for  the  artist's  own  tomb  Although 
the  bulk  of  Titian's  work  remains  in  European 
museums,  examples  of  his  painting  may  be  seen  in 
American  collections,  including  the  Gardner  Mu- 


dukes,  i  e  ,  dukes  of  the  blood  royal    This  torre-     they  briefly  collaborated  at  first,  Tito  and  Mikhai- 


sponded  to  the  title  of  grand  duke  in  the  Russian 
imperial  farmlv  and  to  infante  in  Spam  Fiench 
titles  of 


lovich  soon  clashed    Tito  accused  Mikhailovich  of 

,  ,  collaboration  with  the  Axis,  while  the  charge  was 

itles  of  nobility  m  descending  order  are  due  (in  never  convincingly  proved,  it  seems  certain  that 
English,  duke,  the  feminine  is  duchease) ,  prince  (m  Mikhdilovuh  no  longer  fought  the  Axis  with  his 
English,  prince,  a  prince  of  the  blood  roval  was  '  .  . 

above  a  duke,  while  an  ordinary  prince  was  often 
the  son  of  a  duke  and  was  below  a  duke,  the  femi- 
nine is  princcsse),  marquis  (the  feminine  is  mar- 
quise) ,  comic  (the  feminine  IH  comtesst) ,  iicomte  (in 


, 

English,    viscount,    the    feminine    is    ncomtr  sae)  ; 
baron  (the  feminine  is  Itaronne)  ,  aeigneur  or 


seum  ariei  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  tho      and  chevalier  (in  English,  knight)    Other  usages 
Metropolitan  Museum  and  the  Frick  Collection,  '  ' 


New  York,  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washing- 
ton, DC  ,  the  Detroit  and  Kansas  City  museums 
See  biographies  by  Sir  Claude  Phillips  (2  vols  , 
1897-98)  and  Charles  Ricketts  (1910),  Hans 
TieUe,  ed  ,  Paintings  and  Drawing*  (1937,  350 
reproductions) ,  A  8  Higgs,  Titian  the  Magnificent 
and  the  Venice  of  His  Day  ( 1946) 
Titicaca,  Lake  (teteku'ka),  area  8,205  sq  mi , 
divided  between  Bolivia  and  Peru  The  lake, 
c  12,500  ft  above  sea  level,  has  a  maximum  depth 
of  c  900  ft  and  is  the  largest  fresh-water  lake  in 
South  Americ  a  ad  well  as  the  highest  large  lake  in  the 
world  It  IH  an  important  avenue  of  cornmunu  a- 
tion,  with  steamer  sei  vice  between  Guaqui,  Bolivia, 
arid  Puno,  Peru  A  center  of  Indian  life  from  pre- 
Iman  times,  the  shores  of  Tituaca,  today  crowded 
with  Indian  villages  and  the  patchwork  patterns  of 
terraced  fields,  are  a  major  source  of  subsistence 
crops  for  an  extensive  highland  region  otherwise 
largely  barren  The  almost  constant  temperature 
of  the  water  (51°F )  modifies  the  climate  and 
makes  the  growing  of  maiae  arid  wheat  possible  at 
so  high  an  altitude  Indian  balsas,  small  flat-bot- 
tomed reed  boats  with  reed  sails,  ply  bac  k  and  forth 
from  village  to  village  Toward  the  center  of  the 
lake  is  an  island  that  is  the  legendary  hirthplac  e  of 
the  first  Inc  a,  and  near  the  south  shore  is  the  pre- 
Incan  ruin  TIAHUANACO  Titicae  a  is  drained  by  the 
DESAGUADERO 

title,  in  law  see  ABSTRACT  or  TTTI  K. 
titles  of  sovereignty,  nobility,  and  honor  The  high- 
est-ranking title,  that  of  emperor,  derived  from  the 
Latin  imperator,  was  originally  a  military  title, 
the  leader  of  a  vu  tonous  army  was  saluted  im- 
ptratoi  by  his  -toldiers  It  was  assumed  by  Augus- 
tus Caesar  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  Roman  and 
Byzantine  empires  who  followed  him  The  title 
received  its  modern  meaning  when  it  was  con- 
ferred on  Charlemagne  in  800  and  was  revived 
when  Otto  I  was  c  rowned  (902)  Hol\  Roman  Em- 
peror In  Russia  it  was  used  from  the  time  of 
Pwter  I  until  the  dissolution  of  imperial  Russia 
It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  titles  of  the  sovereigns 
of  China,  Japan,  Persia,  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
Ethiopia,  and  India  Napoleon  assumed  the  title 
of  emperor  of  the  French  in  1804,  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria was  proi  laimed  empress  of  India  in  1877 
Continental  titles  of  nobility  have  evolved  since 
the  time  of  feudalism,  when  knights  came  to  be 
regarded  as  noble  and  titles  became  hereditary 
I'nder  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  a  complex  nobil- 
ity, not  confined  to  the  territories  of  the  empire, 
developed,  titles  were  conferred  upon  many  per- 
sons outside  the  imperial  boundaries  The  title 
count  [Fr  cntnte,  Gor  Graf,  Ital  conte]  descends 
from  the  Latin  comes,  a  noble  attached  to  a  kingly 
court  and  serving  as  an  adviser  to  the  king  The 
title  Graf  (feminine  form,  Grafin)  was  taken  over 
into  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  from  Carohngian 
and  Merovingian  times  as  a  noble  appointed  by 
the  king  and  having  military  and  legal  authority 
over  a  certain  territory  The  creation  of  border 
territories  (see  MARCH)  gave  rise  to  the  title  of 


are  discussed  under  UVUPHIV  and  M\i>*Mt  Al- 
though members  of  the  1'reneh  nobility  have  no 
more  privileges,  thev  letam  then  titles  under  the 
law  Titles  in  England  are  prince,  duke  (the  femi- 
nine is  duchess),  marquess  (the  feminine  is  mar- 
chioness), earl  (the  feminine  is  countess),  oiscount 
(the  feminine  is  viscountess),  baron  (the  feminine 
is  baroness),  baronet,  and  knight  (the  feminine  is 
dame)  All  have  evolved  since  the  Norman  Con- 
quest except  earl,  whie  h  is  a  title  of  the  same  de- 
scent as  the  continental  titles  translated  as  count 


earlier  vigor,  apparently  trying  to  save  his  strength 
for  a  showdown  with  the  partisans  when  the  mo- 
ment was  ripe  The  initiative  thus  passed  to  Tito, 
who  by  194  i  he  adenl  an  army  of  more  than  200,0<KJ 
and  couti oiled  a  sizable  part  of  Yugoslavia, 
centered  m  Bosnia  His  territory  was  governed  by 
a  Council  for  National  Liberation  Tito  was  sup- 
ported from  the  hrst  by  the  USSR,  but  in  1944  lie 
also  received  the  full  support  of  England  and  the* 
United  States  In  Nov  ,  1944,  after  the  liberation 
of  Belgrade,  ho  negotiated,  with  Allied  backing,  a 
merger  of  the  royal  Yugoslav  government  and  his 
council,  and  in  Marc  h,  1945,  he  became  head  of  the 
newly  created  federal  Yugoslav  government  Al- 
ready the  virtual  die  tator  of  Yugoslavia,  he  won  a 
major  electoral  vie  tory  in  Nov  ,  1945,  at  the  head 
of  the  Communist-dominated  National  Liberation 
Front,  whose  candidates  were  the  only  ones  per- 
mitted to  run  in  the  ele<  tion  With  the  opposition 


nutted  to  run  in  the  elc<  tion     W  ith  the  opposition 

The   title   of   earl   was   long   the   highest-ranking      abstaining,  Tito  won  almost  80  percent  of  the  total 
hereditary  title  under  that  of  king,  and   English      electorate^   King    Peter   II   was  deposed,   and 
earls    under    the    Norman    kings    enjoved    great 
power     The  title  of  duke  was  in  use  on  the  Conti- 
"  >re  its  mtroduc  tion  into  England  by 
'ho  created  his  son,  the  Blue  k  Prince, 


g  b 

Edward  III,  , 

duke  of  Cornwall,  a  title  now  belonging  auto 
cally  to  the  sovereign's  eldest  son  from  his  birth 
The  Norman  kings  were  themselves  dukes  of  Nor- 
rnandy,  a  very  high-ranking  title,  and  may  have 
been  reluctant  to  confer  similar  titles  upon  their 
subjects  Originally,  in  fact,  tho  only  English 
dukes  were  dukes  of  the  blood  roval,  and  the  sons 
of  the  sovereign  are  generally  c  reated  dukes  soon 
after  coming  of  age  The  title  of  marquess  came 
into  English  use  in  1  i85  as  a  title  hetwec-n  those 
of  earl  and  duke  The  title  of  viscount,  formerly 
that  of  a  county  sheriff,  bee  anie  a  degree1  of  honor 
and  was  made  hereditary  in  the  leign  of  Henry  VI 
Baron,  originally  a  title  denoting  the  chief  tenants 
of  the  land,  subjee  t  to  summons  to  tho  king's 
court,  is  the  most  general  title  of  nobility,  and 
since  1387  the  title  has  usually  been  created  by 
letters  patent  (oc  casionally  by  writ  of  summons) 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  land  tenure  The 
xisting  baronetage  (below  the  peerage)  datea  from 


, 

"Federal  People's  Republic"  was  proclaimed  (see 
YUGOSLAVS)  As  premier  and  minister  of  defense 
from  1945  Marshal  Tito  ruled  Yugoslavia  die  ta- 
tonallv  Mthough  Yugoslavia  broadly  followed 
the  pattern  of  the  other  Communist  people's  re- 
publics of  E  Europe,  Tito's  position  differed  con- 
siderably from  that  of  other  Soviet  "satellites,"  for 
he  enjoyed  and  encourage*!  immense  personal 
popularity,  especially  among  the  youth,  and  both 
his  internal  and  exteimil  policies  showed  signs  of  a 
strong  and  independent  spirit  of  nationalism  Tito  s 
militarist  program  made  Yugoslavia  the  strongest 
Balkan  power  He  suppressed  internal  opposition 
by  such  measures  a-s  the  exec  ution  of  Mikhailov  ic  h 
and  the  jailing  of  Arc  h  bishop  Stepmac  of  Zagreb  in 
1946,  and  he  nationalized  Yugoslav  industry  and 
undertook  a  planned  economy  on  the  Soviet  pat- 
tern He  did  not  at  tempt  to  collectivize  the  land  of 
the  Yugoslav  small  farmers,  but  he  forced  them, 
under  severe  penalties,  to  furnish  large  quotas  of 
their  produce  to  the  state  Although  Yugoslavia 
was,  next  to  the  USSR,  the  leading  member  of  the 
COMINFORM,  Tito  did  not  hesitate  to  curtail  the 
activities  of  Russian  agents,  whom  he  accused  of 


1611,  when  James  I  revived  the  title    The  title      espionage  and  of  plotting  his  overthrow     The  rift 


, 

of  baronet  is  not  in  the  peerage  but  is  heritable, 
that  of  KNIGHT  is  a  title  of  honor  rather  than  no- 
bility The  title  of  prince  ejf  Wales,  at  hrst  the 
only  prince  in  England,  IB  reserved  for  the  eldest 
son  of  the  sovereign,  though  not  invariably  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  there  is  no  sue  e  ession  to  the 
title  In  the  reign  of  James  I,  all  the  sons  of  the 
sovereign  c  dine  to  be  called  prince  Queen  Vie  toria 
extended  the  title,  along  with  that  of  princess,  to 
the  royal  grandchildren  who  are  children  of  sons 
In  Italv,  titles  of  nobility,  in  des<  ending  order, 
are  dual  (in  English,  duke,  the  fern  mine  is  ducheaaa), 


with  the  Conunform  came  into  the  open  in  June, 
1948,  when  the  Cominform  accused  Tito  of  having 
deviated  from  the  c  orrect  Communist  hue,  of  siding 
with  the  Western  "imperialist"  powers,  and  of 
exercising  a  reign  of  terror  against  critics  in  the 
Yugoslav  Communist  party  Tito  denied  the 
charges  but  refused  to  make  submission  to  the 
Cominform,  from  which  Yugoslavia  was  expelled 
Having  transformed  Yugoslavia  into  an  armed 
camp,  built  up  a  highly  efficient  secret  police,  and 
purged  dissident  elements  in  tho  Communist  party , 
Tito  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  position  despite 


principe  (in  English,  prince,  the  feminine  is  pnnci-      the  hostility  of  the  USSR  and  his  neighbor 


pe»sa),  marchese  (in  English,  marquis  or  marquess, 
the  feminine  is  marchesa),  conte  (in  English,  count, 
the  feminine  is  contessa),  mscorUt,  (in  English,  vis- 
count, the  feminine  is  viscontessa) ,  and  bat  one  (in 
English,  baron,  the  feminine  is  baroncssa)  In 
Spam  thev  are  duque  (in  English,  duke,  the  femi- 
nine 18  duquesa) ,  principe  (in  English,  prince,  the 
feminine  is  pnncipeaa) ,  marques  (in  English,  mar- 
quis or  marquess,  the  feminine  is  matqutm),  conde 


though  he  accepted  loans  from  the  Western  powers 
to  strengthen  \ugoslavia  against  a  potential 
Soviet  attack,  ho  icfused  to  give  up  any  part 
of  his  Communist  internal  program  Titoism,  the 
brand  of  independent  and  nationalist  Communism 
adopted  by  Yugoslavia,  Ixxanie  a  major  threat  to 
Russian-dominated  Stalinist  Communism  through- 
out the  world  See  Stephen  Clissold,  Whirlwind 
Tito's  Rise  to  Powi,r  (1949) 


(in  English,  count,  the  feminine  is  toiultsa),  its-  Titograd    (te'tograd),    formerly    Podgorica    (pod' 

conde  (in  English,  viscount,  the  feminine  is  iis-  go"ritsa),  town  (pop    12,206),  capital  of  Monte- 

condcsa),  and  bardn  (in  English,  baron,  the  femi-  negro,  Yugoslavia,  20  mi    from  tho  Adriatic   Sea 

line  is  baronesa)  and  near  the  Vlbauum  border    It  is  a  trade  centei 


Markgraf  (m  English,  margrave,  the  correspond-    Tito,  Josip  Broz  (yd 'sip  br6z'te't6),  1892-.  Yugoslav     Theie  are  ruins  of  a  Roman  castle 

ing  French  title  is  marquis,  from  which  the  English      Communist    leader    and    statesman,    marshal    of    Titov  Veles  (te't6f  v£'l£s),  town  (pop   14,866),  cen- 


title  marquess  is  derived,  the  feminine  is  Afark-      Yugoslavia    He  was  originally  Josip  Broz,  the  son 
grtifin)    A  Landgraf  (in  English,  landgrave,  the     of  a  blacksmith  in  a  Croatian  village     He  fought 

feminine  is  Landgrdfin)  was  a  count  whose  tern-          "  " 

tory  included  a  number  of  fiefs  There  was  also 
the  title  of  Pfalzgraf  (in  English,  count  palatine, 
see  PALATINATE,  the  feminine  is  Pfalzorafin)  Her- 
fog  (in  English,  duke,  the  feminine  is  Herzogin)  was 
a  title  denoting  sovereignty  over  a  large  temtory 
such  as  Bavaria  or  Saxony.  After  1806  the  title 
Groashertog  (in  English,  grand  duke,  the  feminine 


tral  Macedonia,  S  Yugoslavia,  on  the  V  ardar  and 
bE  of  Skoplje     It  is  a  rail  and  road  junction  and 
the  market  center  for  an  agricultural  and  silk-pro- 
duc  mg  region    An  anc  icnt  place,  it  has  Roman  and 
edieval  rums     It  was  known  as  Koprulu  under 
Veles 


the  Turks  and  later  (until  c  1945)  as  Veles 


is  Grossherzogin)  was  also  used  The  title  Fiirst  (m 


m  Russia  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  in  the 
First  World  War  and  was  captured  by  (or  sur- 
rendered to)  the  Russians  In  the  Russian  e  iv  il  war 

of  1918-20,  Josip  Broz  volunteered  for  service  in      , 

the  Red  Army  and  fought  with  distinc  tion     He  re-  Tittom,  Tommaso  (tom-ma'zO  tet-to'ue),  1855-19U, 

turned  to  Croatia  several  years  later,  reportedly  as  Italian  statesman     As  minister  of  foreign  affairs 

a  Comintern  agent,  and,  as  a  metalworker,  was  (1903-5,   1900-9)   he  sought  closer  ties  with   the 

prominent  as  a  union  organizer     Ironi   1929  to  Western  Powers,  though  working  within  the  frame 

_._ „,.., „ —  .  .,,  „„  v —      1934  he  served  a  jail  sentence  as  a  political  agitator  of  the  Triple  Alliance     He  also  tried  to  improve? 

English,  prince,  the  feminine  is  Fttrstin)  was  below     There  are  several  conflicting  accounts  of  Tito's  the  position  of   Italy   in  the  Balkans      He  was 

that  of  duke,  there  existed  also  the  title  Prim  (in      activities  between  1934  and  1941,  when  ho  emerged  ambassador  to  France  (1910-16),  foreign  minister 

English,  prince,  the  feminine  is  Pnntetnn),  which      as  a  leader  of  Yugoslav  partisan  resistance  foie  es  in  the  Nitti  e  abinct  (1919-20),  and  president  of  the 

was  a  courtesy  title  extended  to  various  persons,      after  the  defeat  and  occupation  of  Yugoslavia  by  senate  (1920  29)    A  Fascist  sympathizer,  he  was 

notably  the  sons  of  a  duke  or  a  king  Titles  in  de-      the  Axis  Powers    It  was  then  that  he  hrst  adopted  named  by  Musaohm  president  of  the  Italian  Ac  ad- 

scending  order  below  emperor  and  king  were  Her-     the  name  Tito     Though  the  core  of  his  partisan  emv  (1929-30).  He  wrote  several  books  on  political 

*«a;    Pfalzgraf,   Markgraf,   and   Landgraf,   all   of      army  was  undoubtedly  Communist,  Tito's  rapidly  economy. 

about  equal  rank;  Graff  Baron,  Freiherr  or  Freier      growing  forces  included  many  non-Communists,  Titulescu,  Nicholas  (t6t67>16'8kd&),  1883-1941,  Ru- 

(all   baron   in   English;   the   feminine   forms   are      Despite  the  opposition  of  the  Yugoslav  government  maman  statesman     Educated  m  Pans,,  ho  taught 

Baronin,  Frethernn,  and  Freienn),  and  Ritter  (m     in  exile,  which  supported  the  Serbian  resistance  law  at  the  universities  of  Jassy  and  Bucharest 

English,  knight).    The  prefix  Retcht-  before  any     leader  Draja  MIKHAILOVICH,  Tito's  army  and  its  before  entering  politics  in  1912    He  was  finance 

of  these  titles  meant  that  the  holder  of  the  title      sue  ceases   soon   eclipsed   Mikhailovich's   cheiniks  minister   (1917,    1920-22)   and  served  as  foreign 

held  directly  from  the  emperor,  i  o ,  he  was  not     Among  the  causes  of  his  success  were  his  swift  minister  from  1927  to  1936    A  champion  of  the 

Crow  re»l«r«nc«  art  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tho  kty  to  pronunciation  faces  fag*  l. 


TITUS 


1988 


French-sponsored  policy  of  collective  security,  he 

was  one  of  the  architects  of  the  LITTLE  ENTBNTB      _,. 

with  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia    Ho  was  de-  (1811)  by  the  Mexican  patriot  MOBBLOB  T  PA.v6N 

tested  by  the  Fascist  Iron  Guard  and  bv  the  extreme  Tiy  (te),  0  1400  B  C  ,  queen  of  ancient  Egypt,  wife 

reactionary  elements;  his  resignation  was  forced  in  of  AMENHOTEP  HI  (XVlII  dynasty).   She  was  re- 

1936    In  1940  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  France,  markablo  for  her  influence  in  state  affairs  in  the 

where  he  died    One  of  the  principal  figures  in  the  reigns  of  her  husband  and  of  IKHNATON,  her  son 

League  of  Nations,  Titulescu  was  known  as  an  She  was  of  humble  origin    The  occurrence  of  her 

excellent  and  witty  speaker  name  with  that  of  Amonhotep  III  shows  a  most 


tionary  leader,  Vicente  GUERRERO.    Here  in  the  tobtcco,  plant  of  the  genus  Nicotiana  and  the  prod- 
war  against  Spain  a  Spanish  force  was  defeated     uct  manufactured  from  its  leaf  and  used  in  the 
'        "     ---«-•         CIGAR  AND  ciaAHBTTB,  SNUFF,  and  pipe  and  chew- 
ing tobacco.  The  plant  grows  best  in  regions  hav- 
ing a  mean  temperature  of  at  least  40°F.  and  m 
rich,   well-drained   soils,    The  chief  commercial 
species,  Ntcotiana  tabacum,  is  native  to  America 
It  is  usually  grown  from  seed  as  an  annual    Flower 
heads  are  pinched  off  to  increase  leaf  development 


Titus  (Titus  Flavius  Sabinus  Vespasianus),  (tl'tus).  unusual  official  recognition  of  a  queen.  Her  tomb  (in  Most  cigar-wrapper  leaf  is  shade-grown  The 
AD  c  40-81,  Roman  emperor  (A  n  79-81)  Son  of  the  Valley  of  Tombs)  contained  when  opened  species  N  rustioa,  a  mild-flavored,  fast-burning 
Emperor  VESPASIAN,  Titus  was  c  losely  associated  (1907)  the  mummy  of  a  later  queen.  form,  was  the  tobacco  originally  raised  in  Virginia, 


.....  ,  _____   .  ______  ......  _______  ______  ________  ______  _________      ,._.  .    ____________   ___  __________  , 

with  his  father  in  military  campaigns  and  after   Tiy,  fl    11(17  BC  ,  queen  of  ancient  Egypt,  wife  of      but  it  is  now  grown  chiefly  ui  Turkey  and  the 

RAMSES  III  (XX  dynasty)      She  was  leader  of  a     Levant,  N   pernoa,  a  slow-burning  tobacco 


71  acted  as  coruler  with  the  emperor      He 
served  in  Britain  and  Germany  and  captured  and 


suit- 
able  for  the  hookah,  or  water  pipe,  is  grown  in  the 


palace  conspiracy  to  displace  her  aging  husband  by  ,  , 

destroyed  Jerusalem  m  the  Jewish  War     On  sue-     her  son,  Pontewere     At  the  last  mmute  the  plot  Orient     Tobacco  leaves  may  be  picked  as  they 

ceedmg  his  father  he  pursued  a  policy  of  con-      was  discovered,  and  32  important  courtiers  were  mature  or  harvested  all  together  with  the  stalk 

' 


ciliation  and  sought  popular  favor      He  stopped      executed  for  complicity    Tiy's  fate  is  not  known 
prosecutions  for  treason  and  was  lavish  with  gifts    Tiziano  Vecellio  see  TITIAN 

to  his  subjects,  a  practice  which  caused  financial  Tizite  (tl'ztt),  epithet  of  unknown  meaning  given 
difficulties  for  his  successor  He  tompleted  the  Joha,  one  of  David's  mighty  men  1  Chron  11.45 
Colosseum  and  built  a  luxurious  bath  During  hia  Tl,  chemical  svmbol  of  the  element  THALLIUM 
reign  occurred  a  great  fire  at  Rome  and  the  erup-  Tlaxcala  (tlaska'lu),  state  (1,555  so.  mi  ,  1946  esti- 
tjon  of  Vesuvius,  which  overwhelmed  Pompeii  and  mated  pop  260,365),  E  central  Mexico  Tlaxcala 
"  ~  '  '  "*  '  is  the  smallest  Mexican  state  Tlaxcala  is  tho  cap- 

ital Except  for  short  boundaries  with  Hidalgo  and 
Mexico  state  in  tho  north  and  west,  the  at  at  elm  sur- 
rounded bv  Puebla  The  western  part  lies  within 
the  central  plateau,  but  the  remainder  is  extremely 
mountainous,  with  a  climate  that  is  temperate  to 
cold  Maguey,  cereals,  and  subsistence  crops  are 
grown  in  the  vallevs  In  the  mountains  of  Tlaxcala 
are  the  sourt  es  of  the  Rio  de  las  BALSAS  Never 
subjugated  by  the  Aztec,  although  encircled  by 
their  tributary  tribes,  the  Tlaxcaltec  Indians  fien  e- 
ly  resisted  Cortes  but,  when  defeated,  became  m- 


Hereulaneum  On  both  occasions  Titus  was  active 
m  lending  aid  to  the  distressed  Though  Titus  was 
not  friendly  with  his  brother  and  HUCI  essor,  DOMI- 
TIAN, there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  rumor  that 
it  was  Domitian  who  arranged  his  death  The 
Arch  of  Titus,  now  restored  and  standing  outside 
the  am  lent  entrance  to  the  Palatine,  was  erected 
by  Domitian  to  memorialize  the  Jewish  War 

Titus,  d  c  100,  early  Christian,  a  missionary  and 
friend  of  St  Paul  According  to  tradition  he  was  a 
bishop  m  Crete  Feast  Jan  4  2  Cor  2  13,  7  6,7, 
8  16-24;  Gal  2  3 

TitUS,  epistle  of  the  New  Testament,  the  17th  book 
in  the  usual  order  According  to  its  opening  it  is 
addressed  by  St  Paul  to  Titus,  bishop  in  Crete 
It  is  one  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  resembles 
1  TIMOTHY  in  detail,  being  made  up  of  points  of 


, 

valuable  allies  against  the  Aztec  In  the  town  of 
Tlaxcala  (pop  3,261)  is  the  oldest  church  in  Amer- 
ica, founded  (1521)  bv  Cort6s  before  he  marched  on 
Tenochtitlan,  and  near  bv  is  a  famous  Mexican 
shrine,  tho  Santuano  y  Colegiata  de  Ocotlan 


regulation  in  governing  the  church     There  are  two    Tlemcen  (tleinseV)),  town  (pop    50,272),  NW  Al- 


notable passages  on  Christian  motives    (2.11-14, 

.44-7) 

Titus,  Arch  of-  see  TITUS,  Roman  emperor 
Titus  Andronicus  (tl'tua  andrO'nlkus),  title  of  a 

tragedy  of  revenge  as<  nbed  to  Shakspere     It  was 

written  c  1590-1592,  earl>  in  his  career     His  pre- 


geria, in  the  Tell  region  Its  location  on  a  cros 
roads  between  the  Mediterranean  coast  and  the 
Saham  and  between  Algeria  and  Morocco  has 
made  it  a  commercial  center  since  ancient  times 
Its  prune  importune  e  was  as  a  trade  center  during 
the  Middle  Ages  It  flourished  (13th-15th  cent  ) 


They  are  cured,  fermented,  and  aged  to  develop 
aroma  and  reduce  the  harsh  pungency  of  the  smoke 
from  fresh  leaves.  Fire-curing,  dating  from  pre- 
Columbian  times,  is  done  by  drying  the  leaves  in 
smoke,  air-curing  requires  that  the  tobacco  be  hung 
ui  well-ventilated  structures;  in  flue-curing,  used 
for  over  half  the  total  crop,  the  leaves  are  dried  by 
radiant  heat  from  flues  or  pipes  connected  with  a 
furnace  The  cured  tobacco  is  graded,  bunched, 
and  stacked  in  piles  called  bulks  or  in  closed  con- 
tainers for  active  fermentation  and  aging  The 
United  States  produces  an  average  annual  yield  of 
about  1,400,000,000  lb.,  of  which  about  one  third  M 
exported,  it  imports  tobacco  for  special  purposes, 
e  g ,  Oriental  cigarette  leaf  for  blending,  Cuban 
and  Puerto  Rican  tobacco  for  cigar  filler,  and 
cigar-wrapper  leaf  from  Sumatra  and  Java  In  the 
United  States  about  60  percent  of  the  crop  is  grown 
in  North  Carolina  and  Kentucky  The  possible 
harmful  effects  of  nicotine,  tarry  compounds,  and 
carbon  monoxide  in  tobat  co  smoke  vary  with  tho 
individual  limit  of  tolerance  The  use  of  tobacco 
originated  among  aborigines  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere m  pre-Columbian  times  Tobacco  was  in- 
troduced into  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  mid- 16th 
cent  and  spread  to  other  European  countries,  then 
to  Asia  and  Afrit  a,  where  its  uso  became  geneial  in 
the  17th  cent  It  probably  reached  England  from 
Virginia  By  1619  tobacco  had  become  a  leading 
export  of  Virginia,  whore  it  was  later  used  as  * 


....        ra  _     _.       ,  ,  basis  of  currency     Soc  W    W    Garner,   The  Pro- 

ciae  connection  with  the  plav  remains  uncertain       as  the  capital  of  a  Moslem  Berber  dynasty,  which  ductwn  of  Tobacco  (1946),  publications  of  tho  U  S 

Francis  Meres  in    Palladia   Tamw.   (1598)   refers     ruled  over  much  of  what  is  now  Algeria    Tlemcen  Dept  of  Agriculture 

••-•••  ••          •-  •  nB8  numerous  splendid  mosques  and  retains  the  Tobacco  Nation,  North  American  Indian  tribe  of 

atmosphere  of  medieval  Mo&lem  life     It  still  ex-  the   Iroquoian    linguistic   stock,   called   also   the 

ports  the  carpets,  woolens,  and  leather  goods  for  "*  '  


directly  to  Shakspero  as  the  author,  and  some 

scholars  accept  this  a«  accurate    Others,  however, 

believing  Shakspere  incapable  of  so  bloody  and 

horrible  a  drama,  either  denv  him  any  part  or  grant 

only  that  he  collaborated  in  the  composition 
Titos  Justus,  in  the  Bible  see  JUSTUS  2 
TitUBville  (tl'tusvll)     1  Citv  (pop  2,220),  co  seat 

of  Brevard  co  ,  E  Fla  ,  on  Indian  River  and  ENE 

of  Orlando  It  is  a  center  for  shipping  citrus  fruit 

Ac  ross  Indian  River  are  Canaveral  Peninsula  and 

Merritt  Island    S  Citv  (pop  8,12b),  NW  Pa  ,  N  of 

Oil  City;  settled  1796,  laid  out  1809,  me    as  a 

borough  1847,  as  a  city  1866     Its  manufactures 

include  steel,  tools,  and  metal  products    There  are 

deposits  of  oil  and  gas  here     Near  bv  is  a  state  park 

where  the  drilling  of  the  first  oil  well  in  the  United 

States  wan  completed  successfully  m  1859  _______________     _    ...   _.,._  _______       _______  ______________    , 

Tinmen,  RSFSR  see  TYUMEN  built  (1799)  a  fort  near  the  site  of  Sitka,  but  the      good],   Levite  2  Chron.  17  8 

ugh  (pop  9,610),      Indians  rebelled  from  the  harsh  Russian  rule  and    Tobago,  see  TRINI 


which  it  has  long  been  noted 
Thngit  Indians  (tllng'gft),  group  of  related  North 
American  Indian  tribes,  speaking  a  language  which 
forms  its  own  isolated  stock  (formerly  called  Kolu- 
schan,  for  a  possible  relationship,  see  ATHAP  VSCAN) 
The  14  divisions  of  the  Tlingit  may  reflect  a  former 
era  when  they  were  entirely  independent  tribes 
Important  among  the  divisions  are  the  Chilkat,  the 
Yakutat,  the  Stikme,  the  Sitka,  tho  Auk,  and  the 
Huna  In  1741,  when  visited  bv  Alekaev  Chinkov 
and  VitiiH  Bering,  the  Thngit  Indians  lived  in  SK 
Alaska,  along  the  coast  and  on  the  isianda  that 
fringe  the  coast  about  Sitka,  8  to  Prince  of  Wales 


, 

Tionontati  In  1616,  when  visited  by  the  French, 
they  lived  8  of  Nottawasaga  Bay,  in  Ontario  The 
French  called  them  the  Tobacco  Nation  because 
the  Indiana  had  large  fields  of  tobacco  Aftoi  tho 
dispersion  (1648-4'J)  of  the  Huron  tribe  by  the 
Iroquois,  many  of  the  Huron  refugees  fled  to  the 
Tobat  co  Nation  This  brought  down  the  wrath  of 
the  Iroquois  upon  the  Tobacco  Nation,  and  in 
1U4()  the  Iroquoia  attacked  Tho  remnants  of  tho 
Tobacco  Nation,  with  the  Huron,  were  forced  to 
flee  to  a  region  SW  of  Lake  Superior  About  1070 
the  two  tribes  were  at  Mackinac,  and  soon  after 
they  blended  into  one  tribe — known  to  history  a« 
the  Wyandot 


, 
Tiverton  (tl'vurtiin),  municipal  boroug 


Island  and  N  to  tho  Copper  river     The  Russians    Tob-adonijah   (toh'-adonl'ju)    [Heb  ,-Adomjah   is 

-  '         •       •  ~ ••     *  2  Chron.  178 

NII>AD  AND  TOBAGO. 


Devonshire,  England,  at  the  junction  of  the  Exe  drove  them  out      Aleksandr  Baranov,  however,  Tobermory,  Argyllshire,  Scotland  see  MULL. 

and  Loman  rivers  and  N  of  Exeter     Blundell's  later  <  aptured  the  fort,  killing  many  Indians     He  Tobiah  (tobl'u)    [Heb  , -God's  goodness]      1  Am- 

Grammar  School  (1604),  a  15th-century  church,  established  a  trading  post  there,  which  grew  into  momto  opposed  to  Nehoraiah     Neh   2  10,19,  43, 

and  remains  of  a  castle  built  in  1106  are  points  of  Sitka      There  was  constant  trouble  between  the  6  17,19,  13  4,7,8     2  Family  returned  from  exile 


interest  John  Heathcoat  (1783-1861),  who  in- 
vented the  bobbin  net  frame  for  lacemaking,  lived 
here,  and  the  town  has  long  been  a  lacemaking 
center 

Tiverton  (tf'vurtun),  town  (pop  5,018),  SE  K  I  , 
settled  1680,  included  in  Massachusetts  until  1746 
Its  villages  are  Tiverton,  Tiverton  Four  Corners, 
and  North  Tiverton  The  town  has  farm,  fishing, 


warlike  Tlingit  and  their  Russian  masters     The  Ezra  2  60,  Neh   7  62. 

Thngit  numbered  more  than  5,800  in  1835,  but  Tobias   see  TOBIT 

today,  on  reservations  in  British  Columbia  and  Tobijah  (tdbl'ju)  |Heb  ,  -God's  goodness].    ITeach- 

Alaska,  they  number  some  1,000    Thngit  culture,  er  of  the  Law    2  Chron   17.8     2  Emissary  to  Jeru- 

like  the  Haida  and  the  Tsunshian,  was  typical  of  salcm  from  the  Jews  in  Babylon     Zech   6  10 

the  Pacific  Northwest  Coast  area   The  name  is  also  Tobm,  Maurice  Joseph,  190 1~,  US    Secretary  of 

spelled  Thnget,  Thnkit,  and  Tlinket    See  Living-  Labor  (1948-),  b_Boston,  studied  at  Boston  Col- 


... „,  ston  Jones,  A  Study  of  the  Tlingets  of  Alaska  (IQ 14),  lege  law  school     The  son  of  Irish  immigrants,  he 

ex  tile-manufacturing,  and  resort  activities     Rob-  Theresa  Durlach,  The  Relationship  Systems  of  the  found  his  fortune  in  politics  and  was  a  member  of 

•rt  Gray  was  born  in  the  town    The  Revolutionary  TUnott,  Haida,  and  Tswahian  (1928)                           "      "          '   "           "— .  ~     . 

•"•••"••                   m                "  Tm,  chemical  symbol  for  the  element  THULIUM. 


Fort  Barton  was  near  Tiverton  vill 
Tivoli  (tt'vulS,  Ital.  te'v6J6) ,  Latm  Tibur,  town  (pop 
16,886),  Latmm,  central  Italy,  16  mi  NE  of  Rome 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  terrace  which  is 
surrounded  by  olive  groves  and  dominates  Rome 


Tmolus  (tumo'lus),  mountain  range,  W  Asia  Minor, 
just  S  of  the  Gediz  river  (anc   Hermut).   Several 


the  General  Court  (1927-28),  mayor  of  Boston 
(1938-44),  and  governor  of  Massachusetts  (1945 
46)  His  sponsorship  as  governor  of  liberal  labor 
legislation  opened  the  way  for  hts  appointment  to 
succeed  Lewis  B  SCHWBLUDNBACH  as  head  of  the 
Dept.  of  Labor  in  the  midst  of  storms  over  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act 


of  its  peaks  are  over  6,000  ft   high    The  present 

„ Turkish  name  is  Boz  Dagh  (boz'dag') 

and  the  plain  to  the  sea    It  is  celebrated  for  the  T.N.T.  or  TNT.  see  TRINITROTOLUENE                           ^ 

waterfalls  formed  here  by  the  Atuene  and  for  the  toad,  an  amphibian,  more  terrestrial  than  the  related  Tobit  (t6'-)  or  Tobias  (~bl'-)  [Gr   from  Heb   To- 

Villa  d'Este     There  are  rums  of  several  ancient  frog    Its  dry,  wartj  skin  is  often  dull  reddish  or  BUAH],  book  of  tho  Old  Testament,  placed  m  the 

Roman  villas,  notably  that  of  Emperor  Hadrian  yellowish  brown  with  a  gray  median  stripe  and  Apocrypha  m  AV  and  after  Nehemiah  m  the  West- 

(see  VILLA),  and  a  well-preserved  temple,  called  the  darker  markings.   The  toad  usually  lives  in  a  cod,  ern  canon     It  tells  of  Tobit  (Vulgate  Tobias),  a 

Temple  of  Vesta,  which  is  now  a  church  The  cathe-  moist  place  and  absorbs  moisture  through  its  skin  devout  Jew  in  exile,  and  of  his  son  Tobias   Sent  by 

dral  has  a  fine  Romanesque  campanile  (12th  cent )  It  destroys  harmful  insects  and  grubs    The  eggs  his  father  on  business  to  a  distant  city,  the  younq 


Most  of  the  churches  mTivoh  were  damaged  in  the  are  usually  laid  m  water  m  strings  of  jelly,  fne  Tobias  and  his  dog  are  guided  by  the  archangel 

Second  World  War.  Near  Tivoli  there  are  several  common  American  toad,  Fowler's  toad,  the  west-  Raphael  m  the  form  of  a  young  man  They  come 

hydroelectric  plants.  era,  southern,  and  red-spotted  toads,  and  the  to  tho  house  of  a  Jew  whose  daughter,  Sara,  is 

Tiw(t€'oo),  m  Germanic  religion,  god  of  battle  spadefoot  toad,  a  burrowing  form,  are  found  m  the  afflicted  by  a  demon  (Asmodeus)  who  has  killed  her 

He  wag  called  Tyr  by  the  Norse,  who  placed  him  United  States.  The  HORNED  TOAD  u  »  htard.  Con-  seven  husbands  on  their  wedding  day.  The  young 

in  Asgard.  Tiw  was  the  courageous  wrestler  among  tact  with  toads  does  not  produce  warts  on  the  feu-  Tobias  under  the  guidance  of  Raphael  exorcizes  the 

the  gods,  and  he  lost  his  hand  to  frenns  the  wolf,  man  skin.  demon  and  marries  Sara  They  return  to  his  home, 

Tiw's  identification  with  Mars  caused  the  Latin  toadflax:  see  BUTTER-AHD-EOOS.  and  the  young  man  cures  his  father's  blindness. 

A/an'  day  to  be  translated  into  Tiu-'s  day,  now  toadstool:  see  MUSBHOOM.  The  book  ends  with  a  prophecy  by  the  father  of  the 

luetdav,  the  name  of  the  third  day  of  the  week.  Toth  (to'ii),  variant  reading  for  NAHA.T*  8.  restoration  of  Jerusalem.  The  story  inculcates 

Tjtal«  (tekat'la),  city  (pop  6,130).  Guerrero,  SW  Tob  (t6b)  or  Ishtob  (Heb  ,-men  of  TobJ,  petty  ideals  of  benevolence,  chastity,  and  prayer.  The 

Mexico,  ENE  of  Chilpancingo.  It  formerly  was  the  Syrian  kingdom,  probably  NE  of  Palestine.  Judges  easy  style  and  the  homely  reaUam  of  the  book  have 

state  capital  and  was  the  birthplace  of  the  revolu-  1 1.3,5;  2  Sam.  10.6,8.  made  it  a  favorite.  The  ancient  testa  are  of  great 


Cross  refermcee  era  Jadfceted  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  TV*  kejr  te 
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diversity;  hence  the  two  main  English  versions,  the 
AV-RV  translation  and  the  Douay  translation, 
differ  materially  in  detail;  thus  in  AV-RV  the  story 
is  told  partly  in  the  first  person  (by  Tobit),  in  the 
Douay  wholly  m  the  third  The  original  language 
of  the  book  is  not  known;  it  probably  must  be 
dated  before  200  B  C  The  young  Tobias  and  his 
dog  with  the  angel  have  been  a  fuvoiite  subject  of 
Christian  iconography  For  bibliography,  see  OLD 
TESTAMENT 

tobogganing  (tuba'gdnmg,  tnb6'-),  sport  of  coast- 
ing down  snowv  hillsides  on  a  toboggan,  a  flat- 
bottomed  vehicle  made  of  hard  wood  The  tobog- 
gan, often  measuring  3  ft  by  8  ft ,  is  curled  up  at 
the  front  end  in  order  to  slide  over  irregularities  of 
surface  The  bottom  is  waxed,  and  sometimes 
very  low,  broad,  steel  runners  are  added  to  facili- 
tate speed  The  toboggan  is  a  development  of  the 
simple  bark-and-skm  runneiless  sled  of  the  In- 
dians Steering  is  accomplished  by  shifting  weight 
and  the  use  of  trailing  feet  In  winter  resorts  epe- 
<ial  slides  are  constructed  They  are  iced  to  in- 
c  rease  speed  and  have  elevated  sides  so  that  prac- 
tically no  steering  is  necessary 
Tobol  (tttbol'),  river,  1,042  mi  long,  W  Siberia, 
rising  in  the  Mugodzhar  Hills,  Kazakh  HSR  It 
flown  NNE  past  Kustanai,  into  RSFSR,  and  past 
Kurgan  to  join  the  Irtysh  at  Tobolsk  and  is  navi- 
gable in  its  lower  course 

Tobolsk  (tub61sk'),  city  (pop  32,200),  RSFSR,  in 
W  Siberia,  on  the  Irtysh  river  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tobol  river  It  is  a  market  centei  for  furs  and 
fish  and  has  shipyards  and  sawmills  Founded 
(1587)  by  the  Russians  near  the  former  Tatar  capi- 
tal of  SIBIR,  it  was  the  administrative  and  com- 
mercial center  of  W  Siberia  until  1824,  when  the 
scat  of  the  government  was  transfened  to  Omsk. 
It  declined  after  the  construction  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  RR,  which  by-passes  it  Emperor  Nich- 
olas II  and  his  family  were  exiled  here  (1917-18) 
before  they  were  taken  to  Ekaterinburg  (now 
Sverdlovsk)  to  be  executed  Tobolsk  has  a  krem- 
1m,  now  a  museum  There  is  a  monument  (erected 
1839)  to  Yerrnak,  the  Russian  conqueror  of  Siberia. 
Mondelcjcff  was  horn  here 

Toboeo,  El  (el  tobo'so),  town  (pop  2,714),  Toledo 
prov  ,  central  Spain,  in  New  Castile  It  is  an  ag- 
ricultural center  of  La  Manchu  Contrary  to  an 
unpardonably  widespread  opinion,  El  Toboso  was 
not  the  residence  of  Dulc  mea  del  Toboso  in  Cer- 
vanteVs  Don  Quixote  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  Dulcinea  (whose  real  name  was  Aldonza 
Lorenzo)  was  born  at  Toboso,  but  she  resided  "at 
a  village  near  his  own,"  le  ,  "a  certain  village  in 
La  Mancha,"  never  identified  by  Cid  Hamet 
Bcnerigeli 

Tobruk  (tobrdok'),  town  (pop  4,130),  Cvrenau-a, 
Libya  A  strategically  located  supply  port  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  it  was  a  hotly  contested  ob- 
je«  tive  in  the  Second  World  War  (see  NORTH  Ap- 
incv,  C^MPAKINS  IN)  In  the  first  British  invasion 
of  Lib}  a,  Tobruk  was  taken  on  Jan  22,1941  When 
the  Geiman  commander,  Erwin  Rommel,  drove 
the  British  out  of  Libja  (Man  h-Apnl),  the  To- 
bruk garrison  was  isolated  Provisioned  by  sea  and 
ensconced  behind  strong  and  flexible  defenses,  the 
defenders  withstood  a  violent  siege  of  more  than 
eight  months  Auchmlcck's  drive  late  in  1941  re- 
lieved the  siege  (Dec  10)  In  Rommel's  second 
great  offensive  (begun  May  26,  1942)  Tobruk  fell 
(June  21)  after  one  day  of  assault,  with  some 
25,000  troops  capitulating  It  remained  in  Axia 
hands  until  the  final  victorious  British  drive  from 
Alamein  late  in  1942 

toby  jug  (to'be),  small  pottery  pitcher  or  mug  mod- 
eled in  the  form  of  a  jolly,  rotund  man  wearing  a 
c  oc  ked  hat,  a  corner  of  which  serves  as  pouror.  The 
jug  is  also  called  fillpot,  both  names  taken  from 
Toby  Fillpotj  inebriate  character  in  the  18th-cen- 
tury song,  Lit  He  Brown  Jug  Popular  in  England 
and  America  of  that  day,  the  toby  jug  has  become 
a  collector's  piece 

Tocantms  (tokantensh'),  river,  c  1,560  mi  long, 
rising  m  S  central  Goias  state,  Brazil  It  flows  N 
to  the  Para1  river,  the  southern  arm  of  the  Amazon, 
SW  of  Belem  It  is  only  partly  navigable  because 
of  rapids  The  main  tributary  is  the  Araguaia 
toccata  (tuka'tu,  to-),  type  of  musical  composition 
which  originated  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
cent  Free  in  form,  it  was  one  of  the  first  attempts 
at  idiomatic  writing  for  keyboard  instruments,  in 
contrast  to  the  strictly  contrapuntal  pieces  of  the 
Renaissance  The  toccata  was  usually  rhapsodic, 
often  interspersing  passages  of  brilliant  figuration 
with  fugal  sections  Andrea  Gabrieh,  Frescobaldi, 
Sweelinck,  Froberger,  Buxtehude,  and  Bach  were 
outstanding  early  masters  of  the  toccata  style. 
Schumann  wrote  a  toccata  for  piano.  As  a  brilliant 
showpiece  the  toccata  persists  today  in  organ  com- 

Toccba  (totOu),  city  (pop.  5,494),  co.  seat  of  Ste- 
phens co.,  NE  Ga.,  in  the  Appalachian  foothills  and 
near  the  Tugaloo  river;  inc.  1875  It  is  an  indus- 
trial center  (with  textile  mills)  in  a  farm,  orchard, 
and  timber  area.  Near  by  is  Toccoa  Falls  Insti- 
tute, ft  wprk-*nd-«tudy-plan  high  school. 

ga'kBn)    [Heb-.-measurel,    unidentified 

Fale0tuMt  1  Cnron.  4>32 
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Toctdgi,  prefecture,  central  Honshu,  Japan:  see  UT- 

SUNOMIYA. 

Tocqueville,  Alexi*  de  (aliases'  du  tdkvPl'),  1805- 
09,  French  liberal  politician  and  writer  lie  was 

Ement  in  politics,  particularly  just  before  and 
ifter  the  Revolution  of  1848,  becoming  mm- 
of  foreign  affairs  for  a  short  time  in  1849  A 
government  mission  to  the  United  States,  ostensi- 
bly to  study  the  penal  system,  resulted  in  a  book, 
De  la  dfmocratie  en  Amtrupie  (2  vols  ,  1835;  Eng 
tr  ,  Democracy  in  America,  4  vols  ,  1835-40,  fur- 
ther corrections  by  Phillips  Bradley,  2  vols  ,  1945), 
one  of  the  classics  of  liberal  literature  Still  rele- 
vant because  of  its  original  insight  and  vision,  it 
discusses  the  shortcomings  and  advantages  of  the 
political  and  social  system,  justifying  democracy 
and  predicting  its  ultimate  triumph  Other  im- 
portant works  are  L'  Ancien  Regime  et  la  rcoobdwn 
(1856,  Kng  tr  ,  1856)  and  his  recollections  (1893, 
Eng  tr  ,  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos,  1890, 
complete  ed  by  J  P  Mayer,  1949)  See  his  corre- 
spondence with  NUKKHU  Williams  Senior  (2  vols  , 
1872) ,  G  W  Pieraon,  TocqueviUe  and  Beaumont 
in  America  (19*48) 

Todd,  David,  1855-1939,  American  astronomer,  b. 
near  Ithaca,  N  Y  ,  grad  Amherst,  1875  He  was 
for  three  years  assistant  on  the  US  Transit  of 
Venus  Commission  at  the  naval  observatory,  Wash- 
ington, D  C  ,  and  was  chief  assistant  on  the  United 
States  Nautical  Almanac  (1878-81)  From  1881  to 
1920  he  taught  astronomy  and  navigation  at 
Amherst  In  1882  he  was  in  charge  of  the  transit  of 
Venus  observations  at  the  Lick  Observatory  He 
conducted  astronomical  expeditions  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  While  at  the  head  of  the  Lowell 
expedition  to  the  Andes  in  1907  for  the  observation 
of  Mars,  ho  made  12,000  photographs  of  the  planet, 
and  in  1925  at  Mitchel  Field,  Long  Island,  N  Y  , 
cooperating  with  the  U  8  army  air  service,  he  ob- 
tained the  first  photograph  of  the  sun's  corona 
taken  from  an  airplane  Mabel  Loomia  Todd  was 
his  wife  His  book  A  New  Astronomy  (1897)  was 
translated  into  Hungarian,  Turkish,  and  Chinese 
He  also  wrote  Stars  and  Telescopes  (1899),  Lessons 
in  Astronomy  (1902),  and  Astronomy  To-Day 
(1924) 

Todd,  Mtbel  Loomis,  1858-1932.  American  author, 
b  Cambridge,  Mass  The  wife  of  David  Todd,  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  at  Amherst,  she  became  the 
friend  of  Emily  DICKINSON  Later  she  edited  much 
of  the  Dickinson  material  in  her  possession  tn 
Poems  (with  T  W  Higgmson,  Ser  1  and  8er  2, 
1890-91),  Letters  of  Emily  Dickinson  (2  vols, 
1894),  and  Poems  (Ser  3,  1896)  Mrs  Todd  wrote 
poetry  as  well  as  a  textbook,  Total  Eclipses  of  the 
Sun  (1894)  See  M.  T  Biugham,  Ancestors'  Bro- 
cades (1945) 

toddy,  sweetened  mixture  of  spirits,  water,  and  fla- 
voring ingredients  It  is  said  to  have  originated  as 
a  beverage,  generally  fermented,  made  by  South 
Sea  Islanders  from  the  buds  of  flowers  of  trees  iden- 
tified by  the  earlv  explorers,  Capt  James  Cook  and 
William  Dampier,  as  fan  and  date  palms  It  is  still 
made  m  the  Far  East  and  in  the  Pa<  ific  inlands 
Todhunter,  Isaac,  1820-84,  English  mathematician. 
From  1849  he  was  a  fellow  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge  He  was  noted  for  his  textbooks  of 
mathematics,  for  his  work  on  equations  and  cal- 
culus, and  for  his  research  and  writings  on  the  his- 
tory of  mathematics 

Todi  (to'de),  town  (pop  3,820),  Umbria,  central 
Italy,  on  a  hill  in  the  Apennines  Important  Etrus- 
can remains  were  found  here  The  impressive  main 
square  of  the  town  is  surrounded  by  early  medieval 
buildings  The  Renaissance  Church  of  the  Conso- 
lation was  probably  designed  by  Bramante.  Todi 
is  the  birthplace  of  JACOPONB  DA  TODI 
Todleben,  Eduard  Ivanovich  see  TOTLBBEK 
Todmorden  (t6d'murdun,  -m6r-),  municipal  bor- 
ough (1931  pop  22.222,  1943  estimated  pop. 
21,410),  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  on 
the  Rochdale  Canal  near  the  Calder  river  and  NNE 
of  Manchester  It  is  a  center  of  cotton  spinning 
and  weaving 

TodoB  os  Santos  Bay  (t6'd<Jos  6t>s  san'tcJosh)  [Port ,  •* 
All  Saints  Bay],  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  26  mi  long 
and  20  mi  wide,  Bahia,  E  Braeil  It  has  a  very 
irregular  shore  line  On  the  north  side  of  its  en- 
trance is  the  city  of  Salvador  It  was  discovered 
in  1501  bv  Amerigo  Vespucci 
toga  (tcVgu),  the  distinguishing  garment  of  Roman 
dress,  antique  in  origin,  worn  in  early  days  by  men 
and  women  of  all  classes,  later  by  men  alone 
Originally  a  small  square  or  oblong  wrap,  it  later 
became  semicircular  in  form,  about  seven  feet 
wide,  and  three  times  the  wearer's  height  m  length. 
Worn  over  the  tunic,  elaborately  draped  about  the 
body  in  prescribed  and  graceful  folds,  it  expressed 
the  dignity  of  cttiienship  and  was  forbidden  to  for- 
eigners, subjects,  and  exiles  It  was  worn  by  pa- 
tricians as  the  ceremonial  state  dress  until  the  later 
days  of  Roman  splendor,  and  became,  with  varia- 
tions, the  model  of  European  court  dress  for  cen- 
turies. It  was  made  generally  of  wool  or  linen,  and 
the  colors  used  were  significant,  pure  white  (toga 
Candida)  being  worn  by  the  candidate,  black  by  the 
mourner,  and  the  purple  border  (toga  prtutexto)  by 
priests,  magistrates,  and  aristocratic  boys  before 
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they  assumed  the  toga  virilu  of  full  citizenship. 
The  toga  jncta,  richly  bordered  with  emblematic 
embroidery,  was  the  official  garb  of  emperors  and 
victorious  generals  The  Gauls  who  became  Ro- 
man citizens  adopted,  with  some  modification,  the 
tunic  and  toga,  but  after  the  first  century  these 
garments  began  to  disappear  from  the  everyday 
costume  of  the  West  See  M.  G  Houston,  Ancient 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Byzantine  Costume  (2d  ed., 
1947) 
Togarmah  (togar'rnti),  unidentified  region.  Gen. 

103,  Ezek  27  14,  386 

Toggenburg  (t6'gunbdt>rk),  district  in  the  Thur 
valley,  St  Gall  canton,  Switaerland  Dairying  and 
cotton  textiles  are  ita  main  industries  After  the 
death  (1436)  of  the  last  count  of  Toggenburg,  the 
territory  was  claimed  by  Zurich,  and  a  civil  war 
between  Zuru  h  and  the  rest  of  the  Swiss  Confed- 
eration resulted  (1443-50)  The  territory  was  pur- 
chased (1468)  by  the  abbot  of  St  Gall.  In  1712  the 
quarrels  between  the  abbot  and  the  Protestant 
communities  of  the  Toggenburg  served  as  pretext 
for  the  War  of  the  Toggenburg,  between  the  Cath- 
olic and  the  Protestant  cantons  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation The  Catholics  were  defeated,  and  re- 
ligious equality  established. 
Toggenburg  goat  see  GOAT 

Togliatti,  Palmiro  (palme'ro  tolyat'te),  1893-,  Ital- 
ian Communist  leader  A  lawyer,  he  became  a 
Communist  in  1921,  and  in  1926  he  fled  from 
Fasc  ism  to  Paris  and  later  to  Moscow  Under  the 
pseudonym  Ercole  Ercoh  he  wrote  and  worked  for 
the  Comintern,  in  whuh  he  became  a  prominent 
figure  He  was  chief  of  the  Comintern  in  Spam 
during  the  civil  war  Returning  from  Moscow  to 
Italy  in  1944,  he  took  the  leadership  of  the  Italian 
Communist  party,  which  rose  to  be  the  second- 
largest  in  Italy  Togliatti  held  several  cabinet  posts 
in  1944-45,  but  later  led  the  Communist  opposi- 
tion to  the  De  Gasperi  government  He  was 
wounded  in  an  attempt  on  his  life  in  1948. 
Togo,  Heihachiro,  Count  (htVhaihiro'  to'go)  1847- 
1934,  Japanese  admiral,  Japan's  greatest  naval 
hero  He  studied  naval  s<  lence  in  England,  served 
in  the  First  Chi  no- Japanese  War,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  development  of  Japanese  sea  power 
In  the  Russo-Japanese  War  he  defeated  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  at  Port  Arthur  in  1904  and  destroyed  the 
main  Russian  fleet  m  1905  at  the  battle  of  Tsu- 
shima Later  he  was  chief  of  the  naval  general 
staff  and  member  of  the  supreme  war  council  See 
Edwin  A  Falk,  Togo  and  the  Rise  of  Japanese  Sea 
Power  (1936) 

Togoland  (tcVgoland*)  or  Togo  (to'go),  former  Ger- 
man protectorate  (34.9.J4  sq  mi ),  W  Africa,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  By  188b  Groat  Britain  and  France 
had  formally  recognized  German  influence  in  the 
area  Togoland  was  occupied  by  the  British  and 
French  m  the  First  World  VV  ar  In  1922  the  League 
of  Nations  divided  the  territory  into  two  mandates 
— British  Togoland  (1,3,041  sq  mi  ,  pop.  378,666) 
in  the  west  and  inland  and  French  Togoland 
(21,893  sq  mi  ,  pop  944,44b),  with  the  capital  at 
Lome,  m  the  east  on  the  coast.  The  mandates  be- 
came trust  territories  of  the  United  Nations  in 
1946  British  Togoland  is  administered  as  part  ol 
the  Gold  Coast  Togoland 's  coast  (c  30  mi  long), 
entirely  in  French  territory,  is  flat  and  has  no  good 
harbors  The  country  produces  cattle,  cacao,  and 
cotton  The  Ewe  are  the  largest  native  tribe  in 
both  territories 

Tohu  (to'hu),  variant  reading  for  NAHATH  3. 
Toi  (to'I),  king  of  Haraath,  father  of  JORAM  3. 
2  Sam  8  10  Tou  I  Chron.  18  9 
Tojo,  Hideki  (heda'ke  to'jo),  1884-1948.  Japanese 
general,  originally  named  Eichi  Tojo  (a'ohe)  He 
became  chief  of  staff  of  the  Kwantung  army  in 
1937,  was  vice  war  minister  in  1938,  and  later 
served  as  director  general  of  military  aviation  and 
as  minister  of  war  in  the  second  Konove  cabinet. 
His  aocession  to  the  premiership  in  Oct.  1941, 
marked  the  final  triumph  of  the  military  party 
which  advocated  war  with  the  United  States  and 
Britain  Under  Tojo's  leadership  Japan  won  con- 
trol of  most  of  K  Asia,  only  to  lose  it  as  initial  vic- 
tories were  followed  by  a  succession  of  defeats  in 
the  Second  World  War  At  home,  Japanese  gov- 
ernment and  economy  were  completely  totub- 
tariamzed  Tojo  resigned  m  July,  1944,  after  the 
loss  of  the  Marianas  In  Sept.,  1945,  he  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  sun  ide,  but  he  was  arrested  as 
a  war  criminal,  his  trial  resulted  in  conviction, 
and  he  was  executed 

Tokaj  (to'koi),  town  (pop  5,903),  NE  Hungary,  on 
the  Bodrog  and  Tisza  rivers  The  rich  sweet  Tokay 
wine  is  grown  in  the  region. 

Tokat  (tokaf),  town  (pop  20,078),  N  central  Tur- 
key It  is  a  center  for  copper  refining  and  an  agri- 
cultural market  center. 

Tokay  (tokft'),  fine  golden  wine  produced  near  lo- 
kaj,  Hungary  The  Aeeu  type  is  very  sweet,  the 
Stamorodni  rather  dry  The  very  rare  Tokay  Es- 
sence is  made  from  juice  oozed  from  overripe 
grapes  without  artificial  pressure 
Tokelau  (tSkulou')  or  Union  Islands,  group  (c.6 
sq.  mi,  pop.  1,170),  S  Pacific,  c  300  mi.  N  of 
Western  Samoa.  It  is  composed  of  three  atolls, 
Atafu,  Nukunoao,  and  Fakaofo.  Discovered  in 
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assumed  clearer  expression  in  his  Pantheisticon 
(1720)  A  theological  work  of  his  later  years  is 
Nazarenus,  or,  Jewish,  Gentile,  and  Mahometan 
Christianity  (1718).  A  Collection  of  Several  Pieces 
of  Mr  John  Toland  (with  a  biography  by  Pierre 
Des  Maweaux)  appeared  m  1726  See  Leslie 
Stephen,  History  of  English  Thought  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  (3d  ed  ,  1902) 
Tolbukhm,  Bulgaria  see  DOBRICH 


1765  by  the  British,  the  group  was  made  a  British 

protectorate  (1889),  included  (1916-25)  in  thp  Gil- 
bert and  Ellice  Islands  colonv,  and  in  1926  placed 

under  the  administration  of  Western  Samoa  as 

part  of  New  Zealand's  mandate    The  nati\  es  are 

of  Polynesian  stock    Apia  in  Western  Samoa  is 

Tokelau's  port  of  entry  The  chief  export  is  copra. 
Tokio,  Japan  see  TOKYO 

Tokoly,  Emenc:  see  THOKOLY,  EMERIC  _.  .  ...... ...  

Tokugawa  (t5*koogn'wa),  family  that  held  the  sho-   Toldy,  Francis  (tol'dt),  Hung    Toldy  F«renta 
gunate  (sea  SHOOUN)  and  controlled  Japan  from      rgnts),  1806-75,  Hungarian  cntit  and  literary  his- 

1603  to  1867.  Founded  by  IEYASU,  the  Tokugawa  tonan  He  made  immense  c  olle<  hons  of  Hungarian 
regime  was  a  centralized  feudalism  The  Toku-  poetry  and  collaborated  in  various  literary  jour- 
gawa  themselves  held  about  ono  fourth  of  the  mtls  Among  his  works  are  a  handbook  of  Hun- 
tountry  in  strategically  located  parcels,  which  garian  poetry  (1828),  written  m  German,  a  history 
they  governed  directly  through  a  feudal  bureauc-  of  Hungarian  poetry  (1854),  and  an  excellent  his- 
rac  v  The  claimvo  (barons |  owed  allegiance  to  the  tory  of  Hungarian  literature  (1805) 
Tokugawa,  but  wore  permitted  to  rule  their  own  Toledo,  Francisco  de  (frluithP'skft  da  tola'dhS),  d 
domains  Care  was  taken  to  see  that  none  of  them  1584,  Spanish  viceroy  of  Peru  (1509-81)  He  came 
became  strong  enough  to  challenge  the  Tokugawa 
They  were  required  to  maintain  residence  at  tho 
shogun's  capital  and  to  leave  hostages  there  dur- 
ing their  absence  Travel  was  closely  regulated, 
and  officials  called  mrtauke  (censors  |  a<  ted  as  a  sort 
of  secret  police  Despite  its  effic  lent  organization, 
the  Tokugawa  regime  collapsed  before  a  combina- 
tion of  internal  and  external  forces  in  1867,  and 
the  MEIJI  restoration  came  about 
Tokushima  (tokoo'shlma) ,  city  (1947  pop  103,320), 
capital  of  Tokushima  prefecture,  K  Slnkoku,  Ja- 
pan It  M  a  port  and  a  center  of  industry  and  man- 
ufacture Mountainous  Tokushima  prefecture  rises 
to  6,4 14  ft  atMtTsurugi  There  are  manv  farms, 
and  raw  silk,  charcoal,  fish,  and  salt  are  produced 
Tokyo  or  Tokio  (both  ta'Uvj),  city  (1940  pop 


of  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Spain  and  had 
served  Charles  V  and  Philip  II  with  distinction  be- 
fore being  chosen  aa  viceroy  His  administration  m 
Peru  marked  the  end  of  the  tumultuous  period 
after  the  Spanish  Conquest  He  made  tours  of  in- 
spection through  the  territories,  reorganized  gov- 
ernmental administration  and  finance,  and  made 
some  attempt  to  reform  conditions  in  the  Church 
Whenever  possible,  he  adopted  the  ancient 


whenever  possible,  ne  adopted  tne  ancient  inca      A  city-manager  plan  was  installed  in   1930     Tin 
laws    He  broke  the  power  of  the  encomeHdero*  (the      Toledo  plan  of  labor  cone  illation  (1946)  has  beoi 


Is  an  Indian  sanatorium,  ft  City  (pop  282,349),  co. 
seat  of  Lucas  co  ,  NW  Ohio,  on  the  Maumee  river 
near  its  mouth  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Erie, 
Vic  1837.  It  was  settled  in  1817  as  Port  Lawrence 
on  the  site  of  Fort  Industry  (1794),  m  1833  it  was 
consolidated  with  Vistula  as  Toledo  A  port  of 
entry  with  a  fine  natural  harbor  and  a  vast  system 
of  railroads,  it  is  one  of  the  chief  shipping  centers 
on  the  Groat  Lakes,  exporting  coal,  oil,  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  numerous  manufactures  and  importing 
principally  iron  ore.  It  is  also  an  industrial  and 
commercial  center  Glassmakmg,  shipbuilding, 
and  the  manufac  ture  of  automobiles  and  parts  arc 
important  industries,  paint,  steel,  pig  iron,  coke, 
Portland  cement,  fabrics,  chemicals,  and  condi- 
ments are  produced  In  1836-36  occurred  the 
Toledo  War,  an  Ohio-Mic  higan  boundary  dispute, 
settled  bv  Congress  m  favor  of  Ohio  when  Michigan 
became  a  state  Steps  in  the  development  of  tho 
city  include  the  opening  of  the  canals  m  the  1840s, 
the  arrival  of  numerous  railroad  lines,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Ohio  coal  fields,  the  tapping  of  gas  and 
oil  deposits  lute  m  the  19th  cent ,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Libbev  glassworks  m  the  1880s 
When  Samuel  M  JONES  became  mayor  in  1897,  an 
era  of  municipal  reform  was  initiated  Jones  died 
in  1904  and  was  succeeded  by  Brand  WHITIOCK 
A  city-manager  plan  was  installed  in  1930  Tho 


6,778,804,  1947  pop   4,177,548),  capital  of  Japan       biography  by  A 

Tokyo  is  on  central  Honshu  on  the  shore  of  Tokyo    Toledo  (tulo'do,  Span  tola'dhc] 


owners  of  tho  great  estate's  m  Peru),  reducing  them 
to  obedience  to  the  a  own  and  to  tho  viceroy  Ho 
reorganized  the  Urnv  of  San  Marcos  The  ono 
great  blot  on  his  administration  was  the  unjust 
execution  of  the  last  Inca,  Tupac  Amaru,  after 
trouble  between  tho  Spanish  and  the  Inca.  See 
rthur  V  Zimmerman  (1929). 


,  (pop  27,427), 


Bay     Tl 

and  by  i 


adopted  by  other  ( ities  The  Umv  of  Toledo  (c  c 
educational),  <  hartorod  m  1872,  was  opened  m  1875 
and  became  municipal  in  1884,  it  had  only  poly- 
technic al  courses  until  1904  It  me  ludes  colleges  of 
arts  and  sciences,  business  administration,  educa- 
tion, engineering,  law,  and  pharmacy  and  a  junioi 
college  It  cooperates  with  the  Toledo  Museum  of 
Art  Other  points  of  interest  arc  a  Catholic,  t 


Bay'    The  city  is  mtersec ted  bv  the  Surnida  river      capital  of  Toledo  piov  ,   central  Spain,   in  New      thedral,    the   Anthony   Wayne  suspension   budge- 
by  many  canals     The  trade  of  Tokyo's  busy      Castile,  cm  a  granite  hill  sui rounded  on  three  sides      (1931),  a  large  zoolog;     '  '~ 


port  is  chiefly  domestic,  while  the  noar-by  port  of 
Yokohama '  handles  foreign  trade  Tok\  o  was 
founded  m  tho  12th  cent  as  the  small  Milage  of 
Yedo  (called  also  Yeddo  or  Kdo)  It  was  fortified 
in  1457  and  in  1590  was  made  the  capital  of  a  proy- 
mc  e  It  became  of  great  importance  in  1603,  when 
levasu,  founder  of  the  Tokugawa  shogunate,  made 
it  his  capital  The  population  was  me  reased  by  the 
retainers  of  the  shogun  (estimated  at  80,000)  and 
by  the  large  retinues  of  the  daimvos,  whose  at- 
tendance at  the  c  apital  was  compulsory .  In  1868, 
with  the  destruction  of  the  shogunate  and  the  im- 
perial restoration,  the  c  ity  became  the  emperor's 
capital,  succeeding  K\oto  It  was  renamed  Tokyo 
[Jap  .-eastern  capital}  and  was  built  up  rapidly 
In  the  earthquake  of  1923  fare  destroyed  nearly 
half  the  densely  populated  city  and  took  c  150,000 
lives  Tokyo  was  later  rebuilt  with  a  subway  sy  s- 
tem,  with  manv  modern  buildings  of  steel  and  c  on- 
crete,  and  with  wide  streets,  whic  h  were  intended 
to  serve  as  firebreaks  In  the  Second  World  War 
the  first  air  attac  k  (April  18,  1942)  was  delivered  by 
bombers  under  Gen  James  DoohttJe  Bombings 
were  frequent  and  heavy  in  1944  and  1945,  and 
most  of  the  population  fled  Half  the  c  ity  was  to- 
tally devastated,  many  famous  landmarks  (nota- 
bly the  Meiji  shrine)  were  destroyed  or  badly  dam- 
aged Left  entirely  intact  wore  the  imperial  palace 
grounds  and  the  surrounding  area  where  the  em- 
bassies, the  diet  building,  and  the  newest  office 
buildings  (mostly  used  as  headquarters  for  Gen 
Douglas  MacArthur  and  his  staff  in  the  American 
occupation)  are  situated  Bombing  destroyed 
nearly  all  Tokyo's  uidustual  plant,  including  ship- 
yards, automobile  factories,  engineering  works,  and 
textile  mills,  but  the  city  is  still  preeminent  m 
Japanese  finance  and  education  Academic  insti- 
tutions (with  dates  of  establishment)  include  Keio- 
Gguku  Umv  (1867),  Tokyo  Umv  (founded  18b9, 
for  a  tune  it  was  called  Tokyo  Imperial  Univ.), 
Rikkyo  or  St  Paul's  Umv  (1883),  Waseda  Umv 
(1882),  and  Tokyo  Women's  Medical  College 
(1900).  There  are  great  art  collections  in  the  Im- 
perial Museum  and  in  the  Museum  of  Arms  See 
K  G  Sausom,  Living  tri  Tokyo  (1936) 

Tola  (to'lu)  [Heb.-worm]  1  Son  of  Issac  har. 
Gen  46  Id  2  Judge  of  Israel  Judges  10  1,2. 

Tolad  (td'-)t  same  as  ELTOLAD 

Toland,  John  (tS'lund),  1670-1722,  British  deist,  b, 
Ireland.  WhiJe  at  school  he  changed  his  name  from 
Juiuus  Janus  Toland  He  studied  at  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  Leiden  and  after  1694  lived  at  Ox- 
ford for  several  years  His  important  work  Chris- 
tianity not  Mysterious  (1696),  in  which  he  con- 
tended that  God  is  not  necessarily  mysterious  be- 
cause He  IB  inscrutable  and  that  the  Scriptures  are 
to  be  accepted  a«  divine  only  on  the  basis  of  reason, 
was  attacked  and  condemned  In  Ireland,  where 
Toland  went  in  1697,  the  book  was  burned  by  the 


by  i 
ally 


•  a  gorge  of  the  Tagus  Historically  and  cultur- 
v  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  c  ities  of  Spain 
Of  pre-Roman  origin,  ancient  Toletum  fell  to  the 
Homann  in  193  B  C  It  became  an  early  archi- 
episcopal  see,  its  arc  h  bishops,  who  still  wield  enor- 
mous power,  are  the  pninatos  of  Spam  Toledo 
prospered  as  a  capital  (after  AD  507  the  only 
capital)  of  tho  \isigothie  kingdom,  and  it  was 
the  sc  erie  of  several  important  thurc  h  c  oum  ils  (see 
TOLEDO,  COI-NC  ILB  oi')  Its  greatest  prosperity 
began  under  Moorish  rule  (712-1085),  first  a»>  the 
scat  of  an  emir  and  after  1031  us  the  capital  of  an 
independent  kingdom  Lnder  tho  Moors  and  later 
under  the  kings  of  Castile,  who  made  it  their  chief 
residence,  Toledo  was  a  center  of  the  Moorish, 
Spanish,  and  Jewish  c  ul tares  Toledo  bword  blades 
were  famous  throughout  the  world  for  their 
strength,  elasticity,  and  craftsmanship,  tho  art 
was  introduced  by  Moorish  craftsmen,  and  it  is 
still  earned  on  Other  important  products  were 
silk  and  wool  textiles  In  the  15th  cent  Valladolid 
superseded  Toledo  as  chief  royal  residence,  but 
Krnperor  Charles  V  again  resided  here  during  nine  h 
of  his  roign  (1516  56)  Its  commercial  decline  be- 
gan in  the  16th  cent ,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
gained  m<  reaped  importance  as  the  spiritual  capi- 
tal of  Spanish  Catholicism,  in  both  its  best  and 


logical  park,  and  Bay  \  lew  Paik 
(with  a  U  S  naval  armory)  There  is  a  state  hos- 
pital for  the  insane  State  memorials  on  the  site*, 
of  Fort  Meigs  and  of  tho  battle  of  I  alien  Timbtis 
are  south  of  the  city  See  Brand  Whitlock,  Foily 
Years  of  It  (\ 9 14)  3  City  (pop  2,288),  co  seat  of 
Lincoln  co  ,  W  Oregon,  near  Yaquma  Bay  W  ol 
Albany  ,  me  1905  It  lias  one  of  the  largest  sprue  o- 
lumber  mills  in  thc>  world  and  is  a  shipping  point 
for  lumber  product  a 

Toledo,  Councils  of.  From  tho  4th  to  the  10th  cent 
Toledo  was  the  uwual  seat  for  assemblies  of  the 
Spanish  nation  and  of  the  Church  in  Spam  Fho 
first  known  of  these  c  ounc  ils  were  held  to  deal  with 
the  Pnscillianist  hcrosy  (4th  cent )  and  with  c  leru  U 
abuses  and  clerical  jurisdiction  In  589  a  council 
was  held  at  wlac  li  King  Itecarod  abjured  AnaniMn 
and  embrac  ed  Catnolu  ism,  in  this  his  nobles  joined 
him  At  this  council  many  decrees  were  pushed 
which  reveal  that  tho  clergy  controlled  the  king- 
dom Most  of  the  7th-century  councils  deal  only 
with  political  matters,  notably  with  the  power  ol 
the  king,  which  the  councils  natuially  tended  to 
restrict  (seo  VISIGOTHS)  The  principal  council  ut 
Toledo  in  the  period  after  the  expulsion  of  tho 
Moslems  was  that  of  1565-66,  at  which  a  very  im- 
portant enunc  tation  of  ecclesiastical  regulations 
was  made,  many  arc  embodied  in  canon  law 


its  worst  aspects  The  somber  scut  of  the  Grand  Toledo,  University  of  see  Toi  tuo,  Ohio 
Inquisitors,  it  also  was  the  cc'ntei  of  the  mysticism  Toledo  Osorio,  Fadnque  de  (fadhro'ka  da  tohVdho 
symbolized  by  its  citi/en  by  adoption,  hi  GHMO,  osor'yO),  1580  1034,  Spanish  admiral  He  defeated 
whose  name  has  become  inseparable  from  that  of  a  superior  Dutch  squadron  off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
Toledo  Its  general  aspect  has  ^  hanged  little  since  Portugal,  m  1021 

El  Greco  painted  the  famous  Vww  of  Toledo  Tolentino  (tolantc'rio),  town  (pop  5,710),  the 
(Metropolitan  Mun  ),  although  its  chief  Iftiulmaik,  Marches,  ccMitial  Italy  In  1797  Pope  Pius  VI 
the  alcazar,  was  largely  destroyed  (1936)  m  the  '  '  '  '  ~ 

Spanish  civil  war  Originally  a  Moorish  structure, 
the  alcazar  was  restored  in  the  13th  cent  and  was 
transformed  (1535,  1570)  to  serve  as  residence  for 
Charles  V  and  Philip  II  Its  destruction  occurred 
when  the  Insurgents,  with  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, shut  themselves  up  in  that  formidable  for- 
tress after  Loyalist  forces  had  retaken  the  rest  of 
the  city  fror  more  than  two  months  (July -Sept , 
1936)  tho  defenders  resisted  the  Mcge  in  ono  of  the 
most  extraordinary  stands  in  recent  history,  and 


they  fought  on  in  the  ruins  till  they  were  relieved 
Only  a  fraction  of 


(Sept  28)  by  I'ranco's  forces 
the  men,  women,  and  children 


wore  still  alive 


signed  here  a  humiliating  treaty  with  Bonaparte 
Near  Tolentino,  Murat  was  defeated  by  the  Aus- 
tnans  in  1816  and  lost  the  throne  of  Naples 

Tolland  (to'lund),  town  (pop  1,192),  NE  Conn  ,  on 
the  Willimantu  ,  settled  and  me  1715 

Tollens,  Hendrik  (Hendnk  Franc  iscus  Tollem.) 
(hen'druk  fraUhl'skus  t6'luna),  1780-1850,  Dutch 
poet,  populai  in  the  Netherlands  for  his  patriotic 
and  homely  yersc  His  principal  work  (1819)  was  a 
poetic  account  of  the  Baieutz  expedition  (1590- 
97),  translated  into  English  as  The  Hollanders  in 
Noua  Zembla  (1884)  He  added  a  patronymic  to 
his  name,  calling  himself  Heudnk  Tollens  Carolus- 
zoon 


The  heroism  of  the  action,  in  consonance  with  the    Toller,  Ernst   (tfrnst'  t6'lur),   1893-1939,  German 


traditional  Toledan  spirit,  was  ndnured  by  friend 
and  foe  alike  The  city  is  surrounded  by  partly 
Moorish,  partly  Gothic  walls  and  gates  Of  Moor- 
ish origin  also  is  the  Alcantara  bridge  across  the 
Tagus  The  Gothic  cathedral,  begun  111  1227,  in 
one  of  the  finest  in  Spain  It  contains  El  Greco's 
Espolto  and  other  paintings  by  him,  lu  one  of  its 
richly  decorated  chapels,  Mass  is  still  celebrated 
according  to  the  Mozarabic  rite.  Among  the  other 
many  famous  buildings  are  the  Church  of  Santo 


J.UIBUU  went  iu  iw i ,  me  UUUK  wj*»  uunieu  iiy  me  many  ituziouH  uuuuiuga  are  me  v/uiucu  ui  OWUIAJ 

hangman,  by  order  of  the  Irish  Parliament    Toland  Tome1,   with   El  Greco's    Burial  of  the  Conde  de 

fled  back  to  England  and,  abandoning  religious  Orpaz;  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca  (12th- 

subjects,  wrote  a  biography  of  Milton  (1698)  and  13th  cent.) ,  the  Convent  of  San  Juan  de  log  Reyes 

Amyntor;  or,  A  Defence  of  Mulon't  Life  (1699).  (15th  cent.),  with  five  Gothic  cloisters,  the  Hos- 

His  Anglia  Ltbera  (1701),  in  support  of  the  Act  of  pital  of  San  Juan  Bauttsta  (15th- 16th  cent ),  with 

Settlement,  brought  him  favor  from  the  court  of  paintings  by  El  Greco,  two  former  synagogues  m 

Hanover,   where  he  was  received  by  Electrons  Mudejar  style,  and  the  Greco  Museum. 

Sophia.    To  her  daughter,  Sophia  Charlotte,  he  Toledo  (tu&'do).    1  Town  (pop.  2,073),  co.  seat  of 

addressed  his  Letters  to  Serena  (1704),  in  which  18  Tama.co,,  central  Iowa.  £  of  Marshall  town,  inc. 

indicated  lua  tendency  toward  pantheism,  which  1806.  The  State  Juvenile  Home  is  here.  Near  by 


dramatist  and  poet  of  the  expressionist  school  Ho 
was  imprisoned  for  five  years  (1919-24)  for  partic  i- 
patiori  in  the  Bavarian  revolution.  Many  of  his 
plays  were  written  m  prison  In  1932  he  left  Ger- 
many and  in  1936  came  to  New  York,  where  he 
died  by  suu  ide  His  plays  of  social  protest  include 
Die  Wandlung  (1919,  Eng  tr.,  Transfiguration, 
1935) ,  Mawe  Muuch  (1920,  Eug  tr.,  Man  and  the 
Ma»»es,  1924),  which  was  produced  in  New  York 
by  the  Theatre  Guild,  the  Matchinen-tturmei 
(1922,  Eng  tr,  The  Machine-Wreckert,  1923), 
based  on  the  Luddite  riots  in  England,  Hinkeman 
(1924,  Eng.  tr  ,  Brokenbrow,  1926),  also  produced 
m  New  York,  and  Pott  or  Hall  (Eng  tr.  only, 
1939),  which  was  about  Martin  Niemoeller.  Other 
works  are  lyric  verse,  the  autobiography  Eine 
Jugend  in  Deuttchland  (1933,  Eng.  tr.,  /  Wat  a 
German,  1934),  and  Brief  e  aus  dsm  Qefangnvi 
(1935,  Eng.  tr.,  Look  through  the  Bart,  1937),  an 
Account  of  hu  imprisonment.  See  Seven  Plays 
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(1936,  in  English):  W.  A.  Wtlhbrand,  Ernat  Toller, 

Product  of  Two  Revolutions  (1941) _.„ 

Tolleson  (to'lusan),  town  (pop    1,731),  B  ventral  responsibility  of  the  artist,  denouncing  all  the  ac- 

Ans  ,  m  the  SALT  RIVBR  VALLEY,  settled  1911,  inc.  eepted   masterpieces,    including   his  own   earlier 


(1889).  To  hie  last  period  belong  the  essay  What  la 
Artf  (1897-98),  m  which  he  argued  for  the  moral 


1929 
ToloM  (tolo'sli),  town   (pop 


10,114),  Guipuzcoa 


prov  ,  N  Spam,  in  the  Basque  provs  ,  SSW  of  Se- 
bastian It  once  was  the  capital  of  Guipuzeoa, 
and  its  old  sec  tion,  with  many  fine  churches,  con- 
vents, and  palaces,  has  preserved  it*  medieval  as- 
pect The  modern  section  is  largely  industrial  and 
produces  paper,  textiles,  machinery,  and  leather 
goods 

Tolstoy,  Aleksey  Konstantinovich  (tftl'atoi,  HUH 
ulylksya'  kunstuntye'nuvteh  tulstoi'),  1817-75, 
Russian  poet,  dramatist,  and  novelist  He  was  a 
distant  roumn  of  Leo  Tolstoy  He  wrote  some  of 
the  best  humorous  and  nonsense  verse  in  K unman 
literature,  much  of  it  with  two  cousins  under  the 
pseudonym  Kosma  Prutkov  He  also  wrote  a 
number  of  charming  narrative  lyn<  s  and  epics,  one 
historical  novel,  Pnnce  Srebryany  (1803.  Eng  tr  , 
A  Pnnce  of  Outlaw*,  1927),  and  a  trilogy  of  his- 
torical dramas,  The  Death  of  Ivan  the  TerrMe  (1865, 
Eng  tr  ,  1926),  Tsar  Fyodor  Ivanovitch  (1868,  Eng 
tr  ,  1922),  and  Tsar  Bonn  (1870). 
Tolstoy,  Aleksey  Nikolayevlch  (nUkulI'uvtrh), 
1882-1945,  Russian  novelist  and  man  of  letters 
He  went  abroad  after  the  Revolution  of  1917,  but 
returned  in  1922  to  become  the  outstanding  literary 
figure  m  the  Soviet  Union  His  early  poems  and 
short  stones  are  of  slight  consequence,  and  his  whole 
title  to  fame  rests  on  the  historical  novels  which  he 
produced  after  the  Revolution  These  include  the 
trilogy  The  Road  to  Calvary  (1918-23,  Eng  tr  , 
1 946) ,  in  which  he  traces  the  rise  of  a  new  sot  lety 
in  Russia,  Bread  (1938),  a  chronicle  of  the  civil  war 
in  the  region  between  the  Volga  and  the  Don ,  and 
his  masterpiece,  the  historical  novel  Peter  1  (1929- 
34,  Eng  tr  ,  Peter  the  Or  eat,  1936),  a  rich  pageant  of 
one  of  the  great  ages  of  transition  in  Russian  history 
In  the  last  years  of  his  life  Tolstoy  played  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the  revival  of  aggressive  Pan-Slavism 
Tolstoy,  Leo,  Rus  Lev  Nikolayevich  Tolstoi  (lyff), 
1828-1910,  Russian  novelist  and  philosopher,  one 
of  the  world's  great  writers  Of  a  noble  family,  he 
was  born  on  his  parents'  estate  Yasnaya  Polyana, 
near  Tula  Orphaned  at  nine,  he  was  brought  up 
by  his  aunts  At  16  he  was  sent  to  the  Uiuv  of 
Kazan,  at  which  he  learned  little  and  which  he  left 
without  a  degree  In  1849  ho  tried  to  establish  a 
school  for  peasants  at  Yasnaya  Polyana  Thia 
proved  abortive,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  pleasure 
in  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg  In  1851  he  saw 
service  ui  the  Caucasus  and  there  wrote  Childhood 
(1852),  the  first  part  of  an  autobiographic  al  trilogy 
which  included  Boyhood  (1854)  and  Youth  (1857) 
In  1854  he  took  part  m  the  defense  of  Sevastopol, 
descriptions  of  which  weie  published  in  Nekrasov" 


work*,  the  novels  Hadji  Murad  (1896-1904)  and 
Resurrection  (1889-1900),  and  the*  drama  The 
Living  Corpse  (pub  1911)  Tolstoy's  insistence  on 
putting  his  beliefs  into  practice  and  abandoning  all 
earthly  goods  led  to  a  breach  between  himself  and 
hi*  wife  which  was  never  mended  His  children, 
with  the  exception  of  the  youngest  daughter, 
Alexandra,  sided  with  their  mother  In  1910  Tol- 
atoy  left  home  with  Alexandra,  but  he  died  on  Nov 
8  (N  8  )  at  the  railroad  station  of  Astapovo  Most 
of  his  works  are  available  in  English  translations, 
among  the  best  of  which  are  those  of  Louise  and 
Aylmer  Maude  For  biographical  and  critical 
evaluations,  see  Tolstoy's  Private  Diary  (1927), 
G  R  Noyes,  Tolstoy  (1918),  Maxim  Gorky, 
Remimscenres  of  Leo  Nikolaeiich  Tolstoy  (1920), 
A  I  Nazaroff,  Tolstoy,  the  Inconstant  Genius 
(1929),  Aylmor  Maude,  Life  of  Tolstoy  (1931), 
Leon  Derrick,  Tolstoy,  Hut  Life  and  Work  (1944), 
Janko  Lav rm,  Tolstoy  an  Approach  (1944) ,  Tikhon 
Polner,  Tolstoy  and  His  Wife  (1945),  E  J  Sim- 
mons, Leo  Tolstoy  (1946),  Tatiana  Kuzmmskaya, 
Tolstoy  an  I  Knew  Him  (1948) 
Toltec  (tol'Wk),  ancient  Indian  civilization  of  Mex- 
ico The  Toltoc  language  was  related  to  that  of  the 
AZTEC,  but  their  civilization  was  earlier  Its  his- 
tory began  sometime  between  the  6th  and  the  8th 
cent  A  D  Their  capital  was  Tollan  (modern  Tule, 
Hidalgo),  and  they  had  centers  at  TEOTIHUACAN 
and  CHOLULA  They  had  the  fundamentals  of  the 
earlier  OLMEC  culture,  and  their  own  civilization 
was  materiall>  far  advanced  They  knew  how  to 
smelt  metals,  and  were  the  "master  buildeis"  of 
remarkable  massive  pyramids  Their  pol>theisti<- 
religion  in  later  days  seems  to  have  centered  about 
QUBTZ  \LCOATL,  who  may  ha%e  been  a  historic 
chief  and  hero,  later  deified  Their  ceremonies  in- 
volved human  sacrifice,  sun  worship,  and  a  sacred 
ball  game,  tlachth  They  are  said  to  have  discover- 
ed the  making  of  PULQUE,  and  they  had  consider- 
able astronomical  knowledge,  shown  m  their  cal- 
endar cycle  of  52  years  of  200  da\  s  eac  h  The  ci  vili- 
zation  declined  after  the  destruction  of  Tollan 
(e  1116')  and  disappeared  The  explanations  of- 
fered are  famine,  pestilence,  intertiibal  warfare, 
and  pressure  from  northern  invaders  Many  of 
the  Toltec  boom  to  ha\e  migrated  to  Cholula  and 
the  south,  possibly  to  Central  America  The  re- 
mainder seems  to  have  merged  with  northern 
peoples  to  create  the  CHICHIMEC  civilization 
Arc  haeological  researc  h  at  sites  such  as  Monte 
Alban  are  bringing  new  fac  ts  about  the  Toltec  to 
light  SeeG  C  Vaillant,  Aztvcs  of  Mexico  (1941), 
Miguel  Covarrubiab,  Mexico  South  (1946). 
tola  or  tola  balsam  see  BVLSVM 


journal  Contemporary    His  experiences  at  So vasto-    Toluca    (toloo'ka),    <  itv    (pop    43,429),  capital  of 


pol  were  part  of  the  raw  material  out  of  which  grew 
his  greatest  novel,  War  and  Peace  He  left  army 
service  ui  1855  and  for  beveral  years  divided  his 
time  between  Yasnaya  Polyana  and  St  Petersburg, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  Contemporary  literary  group 
which  included  also  Turgonev  His  diary  of  the 
period  reveals  his  dissipation  and  his  soul  searching 
and  remorse  At  Yasnaya  Polyana  he  undertook  a 
project  for  ftoomg  his  serfs  and  in  1859  tried  a 
second  time  to  found  a  school  for  peasants,  neither 
proved  practical  In  1857  and  18bO  he  visited 


Western  Euiope  and  there  began  to  question  the 
very   bases  of  modern 


inlization      He  married 


Mexico  state,  central  MPXHO  On  the  southwest- 
ern border  of  the  central  plateau,  Toluca  is  high 
(c  8,760  ft)  and  cold  It  was  ehtabhshed  as  a 
settlement  in  1530  bv  Herndn  Cortes,  who  had 
received  the  Vallc  do  Toluca  as  a  grant  from  Em- 
peror Chailes  V  The  surrounding  plain  is  fertile, 
producing  gram,  fruits,  and  vegetables  Cattle 
raising  18  important  There  are  flour,  c  otton,  and 
woolen  mills  and  a  hrewer>  Toluca  is  known  for 
its  basket  weaving  Two  small  rivers  run  through 
the  town,  and  near  by  is  the  mac  tive  vole  ano,  the 
Nevado  de  Toluca,  called  also  Xmante<  atl  and 
Cinantecatl 


Sophia  Andteyevna  Bers  in  1862  and  for  the  next    Toluca  (tuloo'kii),  city  (pop    1,433),  N  central  III  , 

15  years  lived  mostly  at  Yasnaya  Polyana,  where      NE  of  Peoria,  in  a  farm  area,  iiu    18(H 

he  raised  a  huge  family     He  wrote  The  Cossacks    toluene  (t61'u6n),  methylbenzene  (md"thTlbPn'zc"n), 


or  toluol  (tol'uftl,  -61,  -61),  colorless  liquid  hydro- 
carbon of  the  BENZENE  SKKiKB  or  aromatic  series, 
boiling  at  1108°C  and  solidifying  at  — 95°C  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  some  other  organic  solvents  It  is  ob- 
tained from  coal  and  petroleum  Toluene  is  used  as 
a  solvent  and  in  the  preparation  of  various  dyes  and 
explosives  When  treated  with  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids  (the  process  is  known  as  nitration  or  mtrat- 
tnmtrotoluene 


(1863),  minor  pieces,  and  War  and  Peace  (1865-69) 

and  Anna  Karcmna  (1875-77)      War  and  Peace  is 

a  prose  epic  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  with  highly 

individualized  characters  and  richly  evoked  inci- 

dents, it  illustrates  the  author's  view  of  history  as  a 

force  proceeding  to  its  own  ends,  with  man  but  an 

arctrfatital  instrument    Anna  Karenina,  while  pre- 

senting a  vividly  realistic  picture  of  St  Petersburg 

life,  also  dwells  on  the  inner  conflicts  of  its  protag- 

onists,   About  1876  the  doubts  which  had  beset 

Tolstoy  since  youth  gathered  force,  and  he  passed 

through  a  period  of  intense  self-searching,  the  out-    Tom  (torn),  river,  440  mi  long,  RSFSR,  in  central 

come  of  which  was  conversion  to  the  doctrine  of      Siberia.     It   rises   in   the   Ala-Tau  and   flows   N 

Christian  love  and  acceptance  of  the  principle  of      through  the  Kuanetsk  Basin  past  Stalmsk,  Keme- 

nonresistance  to  evil    The  steps  in  his  conversion      rovo,  and  Tomsk  into  the  Ob    It  is  navigable  from 

are  set  forth  in  Ins  Confession  (1879)     For  the  rest      Stalmsk 

of  his  life  Tolstoy  dedicated  himself  to  the  practice    Tom,  Mount,  peak,  1,202  ft  high,  W  Mass  ,  N  of 

and  propagation  of  his  new  faith,  which  he  ex-      Holyoke    It  is  the  highest  point  of  Mt  Tom  Range, 

pounded  in  a  series  of  works,  among  them  A  Short     a  state  reservation,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Con- 

Ex  position  of  the  OoMpels  (1881),  What  I  Believe  In 

(1882),  What  Then  Must  We  Do?  (1886),  and  The 

Law  of  Love  and  the  Law  of  Violence  (1908)     He  , 

preached  not  only  nonviolence  but  also  a  Rous-    Tomahawk,  city  (pop  3,365),  N  Wis  ,  Nof  Wausau 

seauistic  simplicity  of  life    A  Tolstoyan  cult  grew      and  on  the  Wisconsin,  in  a  lake  and  woods  region, 

Up  in  Russia  and  abroad,  and  such  was  his  prestige      platted  1887,  me  1891    It  is  the  state  headquarters 

and  influence  that  the  government  did  not  interfere     for  forest-fire  protection 

with  any  of  his  activities,  although  the  Russian    tomahawk  [from  an  Algonqman  dialect  of  Virginia], 

Church  excommunicated  him  in  1901.   Moral  and      war  hatchet  generally  used  by  North  American 

social  elements  play  a  great  role  in  Tolstoy's  works      Indians     It  was  usually  made  of  stone  with  an 

written  after  his  conversion,  the  best  of  which  are      edge  or  two  edges  somewhat  sharpened  (sometimes 

The  Death  of  /tan  Ilyich  (1884),  the  drama  The      the  stone  was  globe  shaped),  the  stone  was  fas- 

Pouter  qfDarknett  (1886),  and  The  Kreutzer  Sonata     tened  to  a  wooden  handle  m  various  ways,  such  as 


ing>,    the    product    resulting 
(TNT  ortNT) 


necticut 

Toman  (to'mu).  city  (pop  3,817),  central  Wis  ,  NE 
Crosse,  me   1883     It  has  railroad  shops 


TOMB 

putting  the  stone  in  a  hole  bored  or  burned  through 
the  wood,  tying  the  stone  to  a  handle  or  splitting 
the  handle  and  tying  it  about  the  stone  with  thongs 
The  tomahawk  was  used  in  battle,  but  is  chiefly 
spoken  of  for  its  use  in  removing  scalps  It  was 
sometimes  thrown  but  more  frequently  wielded  as 
an  axe  After  the  coming  of  the  white  traders,  the 
stone  implements  were  rapidly  replaced  by  Euro- 
pean-manufactured tomahawks  of  steel  (trade 
tomahawks)  Some  tomahawks  were  also  equipped 
with  a  pipe  bowl  and  a  hollow  stem  and  could  bo 
used  for  smoking.  The  ceremonial  tomahawk 
usually  was  ri<  hly  decorated  with  feathers  and 
paint  Some  Indians  had  the  custom  of  ceremoni- 
ally burying  a  tomahawk  after  peace  had  been 
reached  with  an  enemy  This  custom  is  supposedly 
the  origin  of  the  colloquial  phrase,  "to  bury  the 
hatchet  " 

Tomar  (to"omar'),  city  (pop  6,246),  central  Portu- 
gal, in  old  Kstrernadura,  NNE  of  Santarem  It  has 
paper  and  textile  mills  and  other  industries  but  is 
noted  chiefly  as  the  center  of  the  Knights  Temp- 
lars and  later  of  the  Military  Order  of  Christ  The 
knights  under  Gualdim  Pais  in  1190  resisted  the 
assault  of  Yakub  arid  his  Almohade  forces  with 
valor  and  BUC  c  ess — an  important  event  in  the  re- 
conquest  of  Portugal  The  Templars  were  HUP- 
pressed  earlv  in  the  14th  cent ,  but  the  Order  of 
Christ  was  founded  (1319-20)  immediately  after- 
ward The  great  convent-castle  on  the  hill  over- 
looking Tomar  dates  from  the  most  glorious  days 
of  the  order,  just  alter  it  was  under  Prince  Henrs 
the  Navigator,  though  there  are  mementos  of  the 
earlier  years  There  are  other  churches,  princi- 
pally of  this  period  The  order  grew  rich  from  the 
overseas  expansion,  and  the  city  flourished  In 
1581  it  was  chosen  by  Philip  11  of  Spain  for  thn 
proclamation  of  his  rule  Thereafter  it  declined 
Tomaszow  Mazowtecki,  Pol  Tomast6w  Mawwiecki 
(toma'shSof  ina*6vy(Hs'ke),  city  (pop  .10,225), 
central  Poland,  SE  of  Lodz  It  has  a  textile  in- 
dustry 

tomato,  plant  (Lycopersicon  esculentum)  of  the  night- 
shade family,  related  to  the  potato  and  eggplant 
It  is  a  rather  straggling  plant,  bearing  clusters  ot 
very  juicy,  commonly  globular  fruits  of  yellow  to 
deep  rod  color  Though  cultivated  in  Mexico  and 
Peru  for  centuries  before  the  European  invasion, 
the  tomato  is  one  of  the  newest  plants  to  be  used  on 
a  large  scale  for  human  food  When  the  Spanish 
explorers  took  back  seed  from  South  America,  the 
plant  was  grown  merely  for  ornament,  being  known 
as  the  love  apple  Though  described  as  a  salad 
plant  before  1600,  only  within  the  last  century  has 
it  become  recognized  as  a  valuable  food  Now  it 
ranks  third  among  our  vegetable  crops  It  is  a 
popular  salad  vegetable  and  is  also  much  used  foi 
commercial  and  home  canning  and  for  soups,  sauce*, 
and  juice  It  is  the  most  widely  used  canned  veg- 
etable The  tomato  is  rich  m  vitamin  content, 
which  is  not  lost  in  cooking  The  plant  grow-* 
readilv  on  many  soils  in  practically  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  as  an  annual  except  in  the  warmest 
regions  Many  vat  letaes  have  been  developed,  rang- 
ing in  fiuit  from  the  small  kinds —cherry,  grape, 
and  pear  — to  the  very  large  beefsteak  The  curi  ant 
tomato  is  Lycopersicon  pimpinellifolium  Gathei  ed 
green,  the  tomato  can  be  ripened  in  cellars  One 
of  the  worst  pests  is  the  cutworm  See  Tomatoes  as 
a  Truck  Crop  (U  S  Dept  of  Agriculture,  Farmers' 
Bui  1338) 

tomb,  space  excavated  in  the  earth  or  rock  for  the 
deposit  of  a  dead  body  or  a  vault  or  chamber  con- 
structed either  partly  or  entirely  above  ground  ah 
a  place  of  interment  Of  the  many  forma  devised 
through  the  ages,  none  is  more  imposing  than  the 
Egyptian  PYRAMID,  probably  evolved  from  the 
MAS'!  AH  v  Later,  rock  tombs  were  cut  in  cliff  sides 
and  sometimes  finished  with  carved  facades  —m 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  near  Thebes,  near  Jerusalem, 
at  Petra  (Jordan),  and  elsewhere  m  Asia  Earlj 
tombs  m  Greece  are  of  the  beehive  type,  such  as 
the  Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae  (about  the 
1 4th  cent  B  C  )  In  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia 
Minor,  impressive  tircular  tombs  were  eotibtru*  ted, 
such  as  the  tomb  of  Mausolus  (see  MAUSOLEUM) 
at  Halicarnassus  (t  352  B  C  ),  one  of  the  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World  By  the  sides  of  the  pnuc  i- 
pal  roads  approaching  Gieek  and  Roman  cities 
were  rows  of  tombs,  often  handsomely  ornamented 
A  form  commonlv  used  by  the  Romans  was  a  c  ir- 
cular  tower  shape,  such  is  the  great  tomb  of  Ha- 
drian (now  CASTKL  SANT'  ANQELO),  Rome  In  the 
Christian  era  it  became  the  custom  to  build  a 
church  over  the  grave  of  a  martyr.  From  thi&  it 
followed  that  kings  and  other  privileged  persons 
were  buried  within  the  church  buildings  The  in- 
door tomb  often  took  the  form  of  a  little  shane  or 
of  a  sarcophagus  bearing  an  effigy  of  the  deceased 
and  sheltered  by  a  canopy  The  custom  continued 
through  the  Renaissance,  resulting  in  the  ornate 
structures  of  the  18th  cent ,  with  their  masses  of 
sculptural  decoration  Church  tombs  sometimes 
stood  so  that  all  four  sides  could  be  seen,  but  more 
often  were  placed  against  a  wall  or  even  fastened 
high  upon  the  wall  The  churches  and  cloisters  of 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  England  are  rich  in  such 
memorials,  many  of  them  perpetuating  the  names 
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of  the  artist*  who  designed  them  as  well  as  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  erected.  The  circular 
tomb  mirmounted  by  a  dome  has  been  used  in 
many  variations,  especially  bv  Mohammedans,  the 
supreme  example  is  the  TAJ  MAHAL  at  Agra,  India 
(completed  c  1648)  Notable  tombs  of  recent  tiraea 
are  those  of  Napoleon  under  the  dome  of  the  In- 
valides,  Pans;  General  Grant,  m  New  York  City, 
Lenm,  in  Moscow:  and  the  UNKNOWN  SOLDIBR, 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  Bee  also  BARROW 
and  CATACOMB, 

Tombaugh,  Clyde  William  (tftm'bd),  190ft-,  Ameri- 
can astronomer,  b  Streator,  III ,  grad  Umv  of 
Kansas  (6  A..  1996)  From  1929  to  1943  he  was 
affiliated  with  the  Lowell  Observatory,  Flagstaff, 
Aria  ,  and  in  1946  he  became  astronomer  at  the 
ballistics  laboratories  near  White  Sands,  N.  Mex 
In  1930  he  discovered  the  planet  PLUTO  He  also 
discovered  a  number  of  star  clusters,  variable  stars, 
asteroids,  and  nebulae 

Tombigbee  (tombfe'be),  river.  409  mi  long,  rising  in 
NE  Mississippi  and  flowing  SHE  mto  W  Alabama, 
then  generally  south,  to  join  the  Alabama  and  form 
the  Mobile  river  c  30  mi  N  of  Mobile 
Tombstone,  city  (pop  822),  8E  Ariz  ,  NNW  of 
Bisbee,  Ed  Sohieffehn,  a  prospector,  found  (1877) 
silver  here,  and  named  and  laid  out  (1879)  the  city, 
which  was  a  large,  nth,  and  very  tough  mining 
town  until  the  century's  close  It  was  county  seat 
of  Cocbise  Co.  until  1931,  but,  despite  its  attrac- 
tions to  tounats  and  health  seekers  and  despite 
some  mining,  it  is  interesting  chiefly  for  its  past 
See  W  N.  Burns,  Tombstone  (1927),  J  M.  Myere, 
The  Last  Chance  Tombstone's  Early  Years  (1950) 
Tomi:  seo  CONSTANTA,  Rumania 
Tomlinson,  Henry  Major,  1 873-,  English  novelist 
A  dock  worker,  then  a  journalist  and  war  corre- 
spondent, be  was-  (1917-23)  literary 'editor  of  the 
Nation  and  Athenaeum,  Probably  his  best-known 
novel  is  the  sea  story  tfo#um«  Reach  (1927)  Other* 
include  Pipe  AU  Hands  (1937)  and  Morning  Light 
(1946)  AU  Our  Yesterdays  (1930)  is  a  senufictional 
history  of  the  First  World  War  Among  his  other 
works  are  The  Sea  and  the  Jungle  (1912),  Norman 
Dougtat  (1931),  South  to  Cadiz  (1934),  and  Below 
London  Bridge  (MM) 

Tommaceo,  Ifieeolo  (n3k-k<M6'  tom-ma*a'6),  1802- 
74,  Italian  poet  and  critic,  b  Sibomk,  Dalmatia 
He  wrote  well  in  almost  every  field,  including  his- 
tory, philosophy,  lexicography,  and  philology,  ho 
m  perhaps  most  distinguished  in  the  last,  but  was 
an  influential  cntic  Besides  collecting  the  popular 
poetry  of  Tuscany,  Corsica,  Illyna,  and  Greece,  he 
wrote  lyric  Terse.  In  politics  he  was  a  liberal  and 
attacked  Austrian  rule  In  1833  he  was  forced  into 
exile,  but  later  he  returned  and  played  a  part  m 
the  Revolution  of  1848  m  Venice  The  collapse  of 
the  revolution  forced  him  again  into  exile  In  1854 
he  settled  at  Turin 

Tompkins,  Daoiel  D  ,  1774-1825,  American  states- 
man, Vice  President  of  the  United  States  (1817-25), 
b  Westcluwter  «o  ,  N  Y  ,  grad  Columbia,  1795. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1797),  went  into  poli- 
ties, and  became  a  leader  of  the  Jeffersonian  group 
m  New  York  state  Elected  to  Congress  m  1804, 
he  preferred  to  accept  an  appointment  to  the  New 
York  supreme  court  As  governor  (1807-17)  of 
New  York  he  took  active  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Canadian  border  in  the  War  of  1812 
In  an  effort  to  prevent  the  chartering  m  New  York 
of  a  banking  institution,  Tompktns  in  1812  took  the 
unique  step  of  proroguing  the  legislature.  In  1816 
he  was  elected  Vice  President  and  held  that  office 
through  both  Monroe  administrations  His  college 
essays  were  collected  in  the  volume  Columbia  Col- 
lege Student  w  the  Eighteenth  Century  (ed  by  R  W 
Irwm  and  E.  L.  Jacobwn,  1940) 
Tompkinsrille,  town  (pop  1,438),  co.  seat  of  Mon- 
roe co.,  8  Ky.,  8E  of  Bowling  Green  and  near  the 
Tenn,  nne.  in  a  farm  area  In  a  state  park  near  by 
is  the  old  Mulkey  meetinghouse  (present  structure 
built  1798). 

Tomsk  (tomsk,  Rus  tdmsk),  city  (pop.  141,215), 
capital  of  Otodc  oblast,  RSKSK,  in  W  central  Si- 
beria, on  the  Tom  river  and  on  a  spur  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  RR.  A  cultural  tenter,  it  has  a  university 
(founded  1888),  a  polytechnic  institute,  medical 
and  teachers  colleges,  and  various  technical  schools 
It  has  light  manufactures  and  agricultural  proc- 
essing plants,  Founded  (1604)  by  Boris  Godunov, 
it  early  developed  into  an  important  trading  post 
and  was  the  leading  city  of  Siberia  in  the  19th  cent 
By-passed  by  the  Trans-Siberian  Eli,  it  lost  its 
commercial  importance  after  1900, 
Tom*  RW*  unincorporated  Village  (pop  1,966), 
co.  seat  of  Ocean  co ,  E  N  J  ,  on  an  inlet  of  Barae- 
gat  Bay  SE  of  Lakehurst  It  is  *  fishing  center 
The  courthouse  contains  a  county  museum  The 
village,  a  privateering  center  in  the  Revolution, 
waa  burned  in  1782  by  Loyalists  and  British. 
Tom  Thumb,  1838-83,  American  dwarf  and  enter- 
tainer, whose  real  name  was  Charles  Sherwood 
Ht  ration,  b.  Bridgeport,  Conn.  His  career  as 
General  Tom  Thumb  began  in  1842,  when  the 
showman  P.  T.  Baruum  gave  him  the  title  and 
arranged  with  the  child's  parent*  /or  his  exhibition 
as  a  midget*  His  height  then  was  less  than  2  ft., 
and  at  no  tune  dad  it  exceed  33  in.  The  intense 
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curiosity  of  people  throughout  the  world,  which 
Barnum  aroused  through  consummately  skillful 
publicity  and  satisfied  through  profitable  display 
of  the  General  m  many  lands,  brought  Tom  Thumb 
wealth  and  fame.  At  the  age  of  10  he  had  already 
been  the  guest  of  President  Polk,  Queen  Victoria, 
Isabella  of  Spain,  and  King  Louis  Philippe  of 
France.  His  courtship  of  another  of  Barnum's 
dwarfs,  Lavima  Warren,  18,  led  to  a  fashionable 
wedding  in  New  York's  Grace  Church  in  1863,  In 
the  course  of  their  wedding  trip  they  were  received 
and  dined  at  the  White  House  by  President  Lin- 
coln The  General  and  his  wife  continued  to  enter- 
tain audiences  in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
until  their  retirement  in  1882  Of  his  enormous 
earnings  Tom  Thumb  spent  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  for  yachts,  horses,  and  precious  stones  He 
died  at  the  age  of  45,  and  Mrs  Tom  Thumb  at  77 

tom-tom,  name  popularly  applied  to  small  hand 
drums,  usually  barrel-shaped  and  having  either  one 
or  two  drumheads  of  akin  Supposedly  of  American 
Indian  or  Oriental  origin,  they  are  sometimes  used 
in  modern  dance  orchestras  for  special  effects  The 
terms  tom-tom  and  tam-tam  are  sometimes  used  in- 
terchangeably, but  the  latter  is  usually  a  name  for 
the  gong 

tonality  (tonA 'UtS) ,  in  music,  the  quality  by  which 
all  tones  of  a  composition  are  heard  m  relation  to  a 
central  tone  called  the  keynote  or  ton  IP  In  music 
which  has  HAHMONY  the  terms  KEY  and  tonality  are 
practically  synonymous,  those  who  make  a  distinc- 
tion being  unable  to  state  it  precisely  Some  sort  of 
relationship  to  a  tonic  is  characteristic  of  all  music 
except  that  in  which  it  is  deliberately  avoided  (see 
ATONALITY)  The  term  tonality  is  also  used  in  con- 
trast to  modality  (see  MOOD). 

Tonawanda  (t6nuwon'du),  industrial  and  commer- 
cial city  (pop  13,008),  W  N  Y.,  N  of  Buffalo  and 
on  the  Niagara  at  the  terminus  of  the  Barge  Canal, 
organized  1836,  me  1903  Chemicals  and  paper 
products  are  made  here  Near  Akron  to  the  east  is 
the  Tonawanda  Indian  Reservation 

Tonbndge  (tun'-),  urban  district  (1931  pop  16,333, 
1943  estimated  pop  21,000),  Kent,  England,  near 
the  Medway  and  SE  of  London  It  has  a  ruined 
ancient  moatod  castle  and  a  grammar  school  (1553) 
Its  manufactures  include  the  wooden  mosaic  "Tun- 
bridge  ware,"  chemicals,  paper,  and  agricultural 
machinery  TUNBRIDOE  WELLS  w  south. 

Tender,  Dan  Tender  (tu'nur),  Gei  Tondtrn 
(ton'durn),  town  (pop  6,778),  S  Jutland,  Denmark, 
in  North  Schloswig  Brewing,  meat  packing,  aud 
the  manufacture  of  margarine  and  of  automobile 
bodies  are  its  chief  industries  Dating  from  the 
13th  cent  ,  Tonder  belonged  (1806-1920)  to  Prus- 
sia Few  old  buildings  remain 

Tone,  Wolfe  (Theobald  Wolfe  Tone),  1763-98,  Irish 
revolutionary.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  road  law  m  London  and  Dublin,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  m  1789,  but  hi.s  dislike  for  the 
practice  of  law  turned  him  toward  politics  He  was 
a  founder  of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  which 
labored  for  the  union  of  Catholics  and  Protestants 
ui  a  common  cause  against  English  oppression  of 
Ireland  He  was  implicated  in  the  intrigues  for  a 
French  invasion  of  Ireland,  but  was  allowed  to 
leave  the  country  for  America  In  Philadelphia  in 
1795  he  negotiated  with  the  French  minister  con- 
cerning French  aid  in  an  Irish  rebellion.  In  1796  he 
went  to  Paris  and  became  a  chef  de  brigade  in  the 
French  army  He  fostered  several  ill-fated  expe- 
ditions to  Ireland,  accompanied  one  under  General 
Lazare  Hoche  in  179b,  and,  after  ho  had  been  made 
adjutant  general  (1798)  in  the  Armfie  d' Angleterre, 
he  joined  a  new  expedition  to  Ireland,  which  was 
defeated  bv  an  English  squadron  off  Lough  Swilly. 
Tone  was  captured,  court-martialed,  and  convicted 
of  treason,  he  committed  suicide  before  his  execu- 
tion could  be  carried  out  He  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  political  pamplilets  These,  with  his 
autobiography  and  journals  were  edited  by  his  son 
(1826),  the  work  has  appeared  in  a  number  of 
editions  See  his  letters  (ed,  by  Bulmer  Hobaon, 
1920),  biography  by  Frank  MacDermot  (1939). 

tone.  A  musical  tone  is  distinguished  from  an  un- 
musical noise  by  its  definite  pitch,  caused  by  the 
regularity  of  the  vibrations  which  produce  it.  Any 
tone  possesses  the  attributes  of  pitch,  intensity, 
and  quality.  Pitch  is  determined  by  the  frequency 
of  the  vibration,  intensity  (or  loudness)  by  the 
amplitude  Quality  is  determined  by  the  overtones 
(see  HARMONIC),  the  distinctive  timbre  of  any  in- 
strument being  the  result  of  the  number  and  rela- 
tive prominence  of  the  overtqnes  it  produces. 
When  two  fairly  loud  tones  of  equal  volume  but 
different  pitch  are  sounded  together,  a  fainter  re- 
sultant tone,  representing  either  the  sum  of  their 
two  rates  of  vibration  (summation  tone)  or  the 
difference  (difference  tone),  may  be  heard.  The 
term  "whole  tone  (also  called  whole  step)  refers 
to  the  INTERVAL  of  a  major  second  or  its  equiva- 
lent, a  half  tone,  semitone,  or  half  step  being  a 
minor  second  (see  SCALE). 

tone  poem:  see  SYMPHONIC  POSH., 

Tonga  (tong'gu)  or  Friendlj  Islands,  island  group 
(250  sq  mi, ,  pop.  34,130),  S  Pacifio,  c,2,000  ml  NE 
of  Sydney,  Australia.  A  British  protectorate,  the 
islands  comprise  three  main  groups,  Tongatabu 


(the  seat  of  Nukualofa,  the  capital),  Vavau,  and 
Haabai,  Most  of  the  islands  are  coral,  but  a  few 
are  volcanic,  with  active  craters.  The  natives  are 
Polynesians,  The  northern  islands  were  discovered 
in  1616  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  rest  of  the  group  by 
Tasman  in  1643.  Visiting  the  islands  in  1773,  Cant. 
James  Cook  named  them  the  Friendly  Islands. 
English  missionaries  arrived  in  1797  and  helped  to 
strengthen  English  political  influence.  In  1802  a 
constitutional  monarchy  was  established,  and  the 
group  became  a  British  protectorate  in  1900  The 

g  resent  ruler  is  Queen  Salote,  who  is  advised  by  a 
ntish  agent    She  is  the  last  hereditary  monarch 


of  Pol)  netaa.  Because  of  compulsory  primary  edu- 
cation, the  hterac\  rate  is  relatively  high  Every 
Tongan  in  entitled  to  an  allotment  of  land  The 
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chief  export  is  cop 
Tonganozie  (t6ng'gunok'»6)  ,  city  (pop   1,114),  NE 
Kansas,  E  of  Topeka,  in  .a  farm  area,  inc.  1871. 
Tongareva:  sec  PKNHHYN 

Tongariro  (t&ng"gurp'r0),  volcanic  peak,  6,458  ft 
high,  on  central  North  Island,  New  Zealand.  Hot 
springs  are  on  its  slopes,  a  lake  on  the  summit. 
Tongres  (tO'gru),  Flemish  Tongeren  (tdng'urun), 
town  (pop  13,484),  Limburg  prov  ,  E  Belgium, 
NNW  of  Liege  Dating  from  Roman  times.  Ton- 
res  was  destroyed  by  the  Huns  in  451  and  by  the 
lorsemon  m  881  It  long  was  an  important  trade 
center  There  is  a  12th-century  church  with 
cloisters  datuig  from  the  10th  cent 
tongue,  muscular  structure  covered  with  mucous 
membrane  which  occupies  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
It  is  about  3J^  in.  long  but  vanes  Iwause  of  its 
mobility  Small  projec  Lions  called  papillae  give  the 
normal  tongue  a  rough  appearance  The  tongue 
is  important  m  spce(  h,  chewing,  taste,  and  the 
swallowing  of  food.  It  may  be  inflamed  from  irri- 
tants, such  as  mercury,  or  from  infection  by  bac- 
teria or  bv  fungi  (THBUSH)  Tumors  are  not  un- 
common  In  fever  the  tongue  bet  omes  coated,  ami 
if  not  kept  clean,  painful  cracks  ot  <  ur  In  certain 
anemias  the  tongue  is  abnormal  Canker  sores  are 
associated  with  lack  of  vitamins,  particularly  the 
vitamin  B  complex 

tonic,  m  music  soo  HARMONY,  KEY,  SCALE,  TONALITY 
tonic  sol-fa,  m  music  see  MUSICAL  NOTATION. 
tonka  bean  (tSng'ku),  black-akmned,  aromatic,  al- 
mondlike  single  seed  of  the  pod  of  a  tall  leguminous 
tree  of  tropic  al  South  America  It  c  ontams  <  ou- 
marm  (whence  it  is  also  called  loumara  nut),  a 
Hubataiu  e  which  has  a  vamll  alike  nroina  and  is  used 
as  a  vanilla  substitute  and  HI  the  manufat  ture  of 
perfumes,  nac  liets,  soaps,  tobac  <  o,  and  food  It  IH 
also  sometimes  known  as  tonqua  bean  and  tonqum 
beau 

Tonkawa  (t6ng'kuw6),  oil  city  (pop  3,197),  N 
Okla  ,  on  the  SaltVork  of  the  Arkansas  river,  set- 
tled 1893,  me  1894  A  state  junior  college  is  here 
Tonkin  (tfin'kln',  tong'-).  state  (<  44,000  sq  mi  , 
pop  c  9,800,000),  N  Indo-Chma  Tonkin  m  the 
north  and  the  west  is  occupied  by  high  mountain 
rna&ges,  continuous  with  the  mountains  of  the  Chi- 
nese provinc  cs  (Yttunan  and  Kwangsi)  to  the  north 
and  of  Laoa  to  the  west  and  southwest  In  E  Ton- 
kin the  mountains  give  way  to  an  alluvial  plain  — 
the  delta  of  the  lied  River  and  other  streams  that 
empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  an  arm  of  the  South 
China  Sea  Ranges  extending  nearly  to  the  gulf 
separate  Tonkin  from  Annatn  to  tho  south  Th»> 
lower  fled  River  vallev  is  the  heart  of  Tonkin,  hero 
are  most  of  the  people,  the  great  rice  fields,  and  the 
cities  of  HVNOI  and  HAIPHONG,  in  which  mdut*tr\ 
and  trade  are  com  entrated  The  mountain  regions 
are  sparsely  peopled  and  are  given  over  chiefly  to 
subsistence  farming  and  fishing  Besides  n<  e,  im- 
portant crops  in  Tonkin  are  maize,  garden  vege- 
tables, coffee,  tea,  and  indigo.  Sorno  cotton  and 
Bilk  are  produced  Tonkin  has  the  only  important 
coal  fields  in  Indo-Chma,  as  well  as  deposits  of  zitu  , 
tin,  and  wolfram.  Most  of  the  people  are  Anna- 
mese,  but  there  are  also  many  Chinese,  as  well  a* 
Thais  and  primitive  tribesmen.  It  was  ui  Tonkin 
that  a  state  of  ANNAM  first  took  form  After  the 
division  of  the  Annamese  lands  m  1558,  the  north- 
ern territories  were  ruled  from  the  city  of  Tonkin 
(modern  Hanoi)  ,  thus  the  name  of  Tonkin  came  to 
be  applied  by  Europeans  to  the  whole  area.  Like 
the  southern  Annameae  lands  ruled  from  Hue,  Ton- 
kin was  plunged  into  disorders  in  the  late  19th  cent 
and  was  easily  brought  under  the  rule  of  the  re- 
stored line  of  Hu6  as  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Annam 
To  open  the  Red  River  to  French  trade,  French  ex- 
peditions were  sent  into  Tonkin  in  1873  and  1882, 
that  of  1882  resulted  m  a  full-scale  colonial  war, 
complicated  by  Chinese  intervention  against  the 
French.  In  1884  Annam  accepted  a  French  pro- 
tectorate, conceding  France  a  separate  protectorate 
over  Tonkin,  with  control  more  direct  than  over 
Annaro.  In  188?  Tonkin  became  part  of  the  Union 
ol  Indo-China,  After  the  Second  World  War,  Ton- 
kineae  and  Annamese  nationalist  leaders  joined  in 
demanding  independence  for  the  state  of  VIBT 
NAM,  and  Tonkin  (North  Viet  Nam)  was  torn  bv 
guerrilla  warfare  between  the  French  and  the  na- 
tionalists. The  name  also  appears  aa  Tongking  and 
Toulpng. 

Tool*  Sap  (tonU  aap'),  lake,  Cambodia.  It  occu- 
pies thAoUow  of  t^  Cambodian  plain  and  is  fed 
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by  stream*  from  the  north,  west,  and  south;  the 
outlet  flow*  southeast  to  join  the  MBKONO  at  the 
Quatre  Bras  near  Pnom  Penh  At  low  water  (Nov.- 
May),  it  covers  c.  1,1  50  so.  mi  ;  in  the  floods,  the 
waters  of  the  Mekong  back  up  into  the  Tonle  Sap 
and  the  lake's  area  is  more  than  tripled  The  2,600 
sq.  ml.  of  surrounding  forest  inundated  by  the 
floods  provide  a  breeding  ground  for  fish,  of  which 
about  100,000  tons  are  caught  vearly  The  fisheries 
of  the  lake  area  are  an  important  natural  resource 
of  Cambodia 

TOnnies,  Ferdinand  (ffir'dendnt  tun'yas),  1856- 
1936,  German  sociologist  and  political  scientist 
He  la  noted  for  his  analysis  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  spontaneous  community  and  the  second- 
ary groupings  of  society  Sec  his  Oemeinsehaft  und 
Oesellschaft  (1887,  Eng  tr  ,  Fundamental  Concepts 
of  Sociology,  1940). 

Tonopah  (tonupa'),  unincorporated  town  (pop. 
1,703,  alt.  more  than  6,000  ft  ),  co  seat  of  Nye  co  , 
8  central  Nev.;  founded  1900  when  rich  silver 
mines  were  discovered 
tonqua  bean:  see  TONKA  BEAN 
Tonsberg,  Nor.  Tfnsberg  (t&ns'bfc'r),  city  (pop 
1  1,883),  Vestfold  co  ,  SB  Norway,  a  seaport  on  the 
Skagerrak  near  the  mouth  of  the  OH!O  Fjord  It  is 
the  oldest  city  of  Norway,  and  it  has  been  a  major 
whaling  base  since  the  18th  cent 
tonsils.  The  palatine  tonsils  are  lymphoid  masses  of 
tissue,  ovoid  in  shape,  located  between  the  pillars 
of  the  fauces  (see  THROAT)  on  either  side  of  the  soft 
palate  They  may  become  enlarged,  thus  interfer- 
ing with  breathing  Infected  tonsils  may  be  a  focus 
of  infection  and  cause  disease  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  Tonsillitis,  an  acute  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils,  may  result  in  quinsy  sore  throat  Chroni- 
cally infected  or  persistently  enlarged  tonsils  should 
lx>  removed  The  pharyngeal  tonsils  are  commonly 
(ailed  adenoids 

Tonson,  Jacob  (tSn'sun),  16507-1736,  English  pub- 
lusher  He  and  his  brother  Richard  were  the  pur- 
(  baser  s  and  publishers  of  Milton  'H  Paradise  Lost 
In  lus  association  with  John  Drvden  he  published  a 
series  of  miscellany  volumes  (6  vote  ,  1684-1709), 
edited  by  Dryden  and  often  referred  to  as  Dr>  den's 
miscellany  or  Tonson's  miscellam  Tonson  was 
net  retary  of  a  literary  club  called  the  Kit-Cat  Club 
which  he  founded  c  1700,  was  joint  publisher  of  the 
Spectator  from  1712,  and  wan  publisher  of  works  b> 
Addison,  Steele,  Pope,  and  many  others  The  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  by  hia  great-nephew  Jacob 
Tonson  (d  1767) 

TonstaU,  Cuthberf  see  TUNHTAIL,  CUTHBFRT 
tonsure  (t&n'shur),  practice  in  some  Christian 
churches  of  cutting  some  of  the  hair  from  the  scalp 
of  clerics  In  the  West  the  tonsure  consists  of  a  cir- 
(ular  patch  on  the  crown  of  the  head  from  which 
the  hair  is  kept  cut,  some  tonsures  keep  the  entire 
head  shaved  above  the  ears,  and  some  retain  a 
broad  baud  of  hair  around  the  head  Different  re- 
ligious orders  have  different  tonsures  In  the  6th 
and  7th  cent  one  of  the  outstanding  questions  be- 
tween the  Celtic  use  and  the  Roman  use  was  the 
tonsure,  which  the  Celts  made  by  cutting  the  hair 
off  the  front  part  of  the  head 
Tonti  or  Tonty,  Henn  de  (both  are'  dd  tote'), 
t  1650-1704,  French  explorer  in  the  present  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  b  Gaeta,  Italy,  son  of 
Lorengo  Tonti  Henri  do  Tonti  served  as  a  cadet 
in  the  French  army  A  hand  he  lost  in  battle  was 
replaced  with  an  iron  substitute,  and  his  skillful  use 
of  this  appliance  was  later  to  lead  American  In- 
dians to  believe  him  possessed  of  potent  medicine 
In  1678  Tonti  accompanied  the  explorer  LA  SALLK 
to  Canada  as  his  lieutenant  and  was  dispatched  to 
Niagara  where,  among  hostile  Indians,  he  con- 
structed the  Gnffon,  the  first  sailboat  to  ply  the 
Great  Lakes  W  of  Ontario.  Tonti  preceded  La 
Salle  westward  to  Detroit  and  penetrated  into  the 
country  of  the  Illinois  Indiana,  whom  he  won  over 
to  the  French  interest  In  1680,  left  by  La  Salle  at 
Starved  Rock  to  construct  a  fort,  he  was  faced  by 
desertion  of  his  men  and  the  hostility  of  the  Indiana 
and  was  forced  to  winter  in  Wisconsin  Meeting 
La  Salle  at  Mackmac,  he  voyaged  with  him  down 
the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  they  proclaimed  the 
entire  Mississippi  watershed  the  domain  of  France 
Tonti  returned  alone  to  the  Illinois,  where  he  was 
rejoined  by  La  Salle  and  together  they  completed 
(1682-83)  Fort  St  Louis  at  Starved  Rock  When 
La  Salle  returned  to  France,  Tonti  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  fort  La  Salle  did  not  return,  for  he 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  find  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi by  aea.  Having  no  word,  Tonti  in  1686 
descended  the  river  in  a  hopeless  search  for  La 
Salle  The  following  year  he  led  a  band  of  Illinois 
in  Denonviile's  raid  against  the  Iroquois  Tonti 
remained  at  Fort  St.  Louis,  developing  the  new 
empire,  until  1700.  when  he  joined  Iborville's  colo- 
ny at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  Pierre  Margry 
included  Tonti's  account  in  MSmoires  et  documents 
pour  tervir  a  I'histoire  des  orimne*  francaue*  cfo* 


paw  d'outre-mer   (6  vola.,   1879-1888;  Eng.  tr., 
Relation  of  Uenri,  d*  Tonty,  1898).  See  J.  C.  Parish, 

he  Man  with  the  Iron  Hand  (1913), 

f  enter*  oftJu  W\lderne*9  (1913):  E. 

**rv  de  Knty,  Fur  Trader  of  the 
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Tonti.  Lorenzo  (lorftn'tso  ton'te),  16367-1690?,  Ital- 
ian banker.  He  originated  and  introduced  into 
France  a  form  of  life  annuity  which  was  used  in 
French  public  finances  from  1653  to  1762  By  the 
"tontine  system"  over  a  million  hvres  were  floated 
in  life  annuities  Borrowing  by  this  method  was 
again  resorted  to  in  1689,  1696,  1733,  1734,  1744, 
1769,  and  1762  A<  cording  to  the  original  system, 
when  the  last  subscriber  died,  the  fund  reverted  to 
the  state,  but  the  term  tontine  came  to  be  applied 
to  an  annuity  which  increased  m  value  to  the  sur- 
vivors as  each  subscriber  died. 

Tonto  Basin,  depression  S  of  the  Mogollon  Rim,  E 
central  Ana  The  wild  country  around  Tonto 
Creek,  which  flows  south  from  the  basin  to  join  the 
Salt  river  above  Roosevelt  Dam,  has  been  much 
celebrated  in  cowboy  atones 

Tonto  National  Monument,  see  NATIONAL  PARKS 

AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

Tonty,  Henri  de'  see  TONTI,  HENRI  DE 

Tooele  (ttfol'lu),  city  (pop  5,001),  co  seat  of  Tooele 
co  ,  N  central  Utah,  S  of  Great  Salt  Lake  and  8W 
of  Salt  Lake  City ,  settled  c  1850  The  town  de- 
pends much  on  the  smelting  and  reduction  of  ores, 
and  the  region  roundabout  has  grazing  The  Elton 
Tunnel  (built  1937-42)  in  the  Oquirrh  Mts  leads 
from  the  mining  m  Bmgham  Canyon 

Tooke,  John  Home,  1736-1812,  English  politician 
and  philologist  He  entered  the  Church  in  1760, 
but  devotedhimself  largely  to  the  study  of  the  law 
and  to  political  agitation  He  wan  for  a  time  a 
strong  supporter  of  John  Wn  KES,  but  turned 
against  him  m  1771  He  was  a  staunch  defender  of 
the  American  colonists  in  their  revolt  against  Eng- 
land and  was  fined  and  imprisoned  for  attempting 
to  raise  funds  for  the  victims  of  the  government 
"murder"  at  Lexington  and  Concord  In  1794, 
with  others,  he  was  tried  for  treason,  but  acquitted 
Tooke's  radicalism,  though  erratic,  was  a  foreHto- 
ner  of  more  serious  attempts  at  reform  in  the  early 
19th  cent  Tooke's  later  years  were  devoted  to 
literary  pursuits  His  Epea  Pternenta;  or.  The  Di- 
version* of  Purley  (1786-1805)  was  an  earl\ ,  though 
desultory,  attempt  at  scientific  language  study 
See  biographv  by  Minnie  Yarborough  (1926) 

Tooke,  Thomas,  1774-1858,  English  ec  onomixt  His 
History  of  Prices  1 793-1856  (6  vols  ,  18  J8-57)  is 
classic  He  was  a  free  trader,  opposing  any  govern- 
mental restriction  on  foreign  trade 

tool.  Many  of  the  tools  used  in  the  vanous  industries 
are  of  types  known  in  prehistoric  times  Betore 
metals  were  used,  there  were  adzes,  awls,  axes, 
hammers,  saws,  and  other  tools  of  stone  Polished 
stone  tools  are  evidence  in  themselves  that  fine 
work  in  very  hard  stone  was  done  without  metal 
tools  Machine  tools  (tools  operated  by  machin- 
ery) include  lathes,  drills,  planes,  and  milling  and 
grinding  tools  The  use  of  power  to  operate  tools 
makes  possible  great  speed  and  uniformity  of 
product  The  metal  used  for  machine  tools  is  sub- 
ject to  much  greater  strain  than  that  used  for  most 
hand  tools  High-carbon  steel  has  been  largely  re- 
placed by  Mushet  steel  and  other  alloys  of  steel 
(containing  such  metals  as  molybdenum,  tungsten, 
chromium,  and  vanadium)  and  by  stellite  (see 
STEEL)  .Such  alloys  are  hard  and  tough,  and  they 
retain  their  hardness  and  effectiveness  even  in  the 
great  heat  generated  by  the  friction,  at  high  speed, 
of  the  tool  against  the  metal  machined  See  also 

PNEUMATIC  APPLIANCES  AND  TOOLfi      See  Thomas 

Hibben,  The  Carpenter's  Tool  CheM  (1933),  H  J 
Peake,  Early  Slept  in  Human  Progress  (1933), 
W  P  Turner  and  H  E  Owen,  Machine-Tool  Work 
(2d  ed  ,  1946),  A  P  Morgan,  Took  for  Wood- 
working and  Metal  Working  (1948) 

Toole,  John  Lawrence  (t6ol),  c  1830-1906,  English 
comedian  He  was  known  for  such  roles  as  Samuel 
Pepys  in  The  King's  Rival,  Weasel  in  My  Fnend 
the  Major,  Caleb  Plummer  in  Dot  (Boucicault's 
adaptation  of  Dickens's  novel,  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth),  and  the  Artful  Dodger  in  Oliver  Twist  See 
his  Reminiscence*  (1889) 

Toombs,  Robert,  1810-85,  American  statesman, 
Confederate  leader,  b  Wilkes  co  ,  Ga  ,  grad  Union 
College,  1828  He  became  a  successful  lawyer  in 
Georgia  and  entered  politics  as  a  Whig,  serving  five 
years  in  the  state  legislature  and  from  1845  to  1853 
m  Congress  He  favored  the  Compromise  of  1850 
and  with  Howell  COBB  and  Alexander  H  STEPHENS 
canvassed  Georgia  to  have  it  ratified  With  them 
also  he  organised  the  moderate  Constitutional 
Union  party,  which  elected  him  (1852)  to  the  U  S 
Senate,  m  which  he  served  until  1861  On  the  disso- 
lution of  that  party  he  became  a  Democrat  A  bril- 
liant orator,  Toombs  firmly  supported  Southern 
measures,  but  did  not  become  an  avowed  secession- 
ist until  after  the  election  of  Lincoln.  He  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  Georgia  secession  convention 
and  in  the  convention  in  Montgomery  at  which  the 
Confederacy  was  organised  Made  secretary  of 
state  in  the  new  government,  he  soon  resigned  to 
become  a  brigadier  general  commanding  Georgia 
troops  in  Virginia.  He  fought  in  the  Peninsular 
campaign,  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  the 
Antietam  campaign  in  the  Civil  War,  resigning 
when  he  was  refused  promotion  Toombs,  who  had 
coveted  the  Confederate  presidency,  was  of  the 
faction  that  opposed  the  policies  of  Jefferson  DAVIS. 


TOPHEL 

After  the  war  he  fled  to  Europe,  returning  m  1867. 
He  continued  to  be  important  in  Georgia  politic*, 
especially  after  Reconstruction  He  himself  re- 
mained "unreconstructed."  refusing  to  the  end  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiam  e  to  tho  United  States 
See  biography  by  U  B  Phillips  (1913),  B.  J. 
Hendnck,  Statesmen  of  the  Lost  Cause  (1939). 
tooth  see  TEETH 

toothache,  pain  in  or  ausoc  lated  with  a  tooth,  com- 
monly the  result  of  dental  caries  Usually  there  i« 
inflammation  of  the  pulp  of  the  tooth  or  even  ex- 
posure of  the  pulp  Abscess  occurring  at  the  apex 
of  the  root  of  a  tooth  may  produce  severe  pain  a«  a 
result  of  pressure  on  or  irritation  of  surrounding 
sensory  nerve  filaments  Toothache  may  also  be 
referred  from  other  areas  as  in  such  condi turns  au 
facial  neuralgias  Treatment  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  dentist  Hot  or  cold  applications  to 
the  jaw  sometimes  give  temporary  relief 
Toowoomba  (tuwtfom'bu),  city  (pop.  38,290), 
Queensland,  Australia,  W  of  Bnsbane  and  on  the 
Darling  Downs,  2,000  ft  above  sea  level.  It  is  ait 
agricultural  center  and  a  summer  resort, 
top,  toy  with  a  tapering  point  on  which  it  can  be 
made  to  spin  Tops  were  known  in  antiquity  and 
appeared  again  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages; 
thev  are  used  by  some  primitive  tribes  today.  The 
principle  is  utilized  in  the  GYROSCOPE. 
topaz  (to'p&z),  aluminum  silicate  mineral  with  ei- 
ther hydroxyl  radicals  or  fluorine,  used  as  a  gem.  It 
is  commonly  colorless  or  some  shade  of  pale  yellow 
to  wine  yellow,  pale  blue  and  pale  green  also  occur, 
but  natural  red  stones  are  uncommon  Some  natu- 
ral yellow  stones  lose  their  yellow  coloring  wh** 
heated  and  become  permanently  pink  ("pinked" 
topaz)  The  stone  is  transparent  to  opaque,  with  a 
vitreous  luster  It  possesses  a  highly  perfect  basal 
cleavage,  but  it  is  nevertheless  hard  and  durable. 
The  brilliant  cut  is  commonly  used  Topac  crys- 
tals, which  are  of  the  orthorhombic  class,  occur  m 
highly  acid  igneous  rocks,  e  g  ,  granites  and  rhyc- 
htes,  and  in  met  amor  phu:  rocks,  e  g  ,  gneisses  and 
schists  Important  sources  of  topaz  are  in  Rumria, 
Siberia,  Brazil,  the  British  Isles,  Saxony,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Australia,  Mexico,  and  Maine.  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Colorado,  and  Utah  ift 
the  United  States  The  name  topaz  is  commonly 
used  for  various  other  yellow  stones,  e  g  ,  for  cit- 
rine QUARTZ  The  Oriental  topas  is  actually  a  yel- 
low sapphire 
tope-  nee  STUPA 

Topeka  (tupe'ku),  city  (pop  67,833),  state  capital, 
and  co  seat  of  Shawnee  co  ,  NE  Kansas,  on  the 
Kansas  nver  between  Kansas  City  and  Manhat- 
tan, inc  1857  A  ferry  was  established  at  the  site 
in  1842  On  the  old  Oregon  Trad,  the  city  was  laid 
out  in  1854  by  Free  State  settlers  from  Lawrence 
and  from  New  England  and  was  founded  as  the 
center  for  C  K  Holhday's  projected  railroad  (the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe)  Here  the  short- 
lived Free  State  constitution  was  framed  in  1855 
Topeka  became  the  permanent  state  capital  when 
Kansas  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1861  In  a 
rich  agricultural  region,  it  has  important  railway 
repair  shops  and  offices,  insurance  offices,  flour 
mills,  moat-packing  plants,  wholesale  houses, 
printing  and  publishing  plants  (the  CAPPER  pub- 
lications), and  other  industries  It  is  a  favorite 
convention  place  Many  hospitals  (including  the 
Menninger  Clinic  for  psychiatric  research  and  a 
state  hospital  for  the  insane),  a  reform  school,  a 
vocational  school  for  Negroes  (1895),  several  busi- 
ness colleges,  Waahburn  Municipal  Umv  of 
Topeka  (coeducational,  1865),  and  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  cathedral  are  here  A  city  of  broad,  tree- 
shaded  streets,  Topeka  has  the  museum  and 
library  of  the  Kansas  Historical  Society,  the  Mul- 
vane  Art  Museum,  the  state  library,  a  park  system 
which  includes  a  beautiful  rose  garden,  and  an  air- 
port The  capitol  is  designed  after  that  in  Wash- 
ington Two  bridges  cross  tho  Kansas  here,  one, 
built  in  1938,  is  the  longest  highway  span  in  the 
state 

Topehus,  Zakanas  (sakarS'as  toopa'lyus),  1818-98. 
Finnish  novelist,  poet,  and  playwright  His  father, 
also  Zakanas  Topohus,  a  phvsician,  had  published 
(1822)  the  first  fragments  of  the  Finnish  epic,  the 
Kalevala.  The  younger  Topehus  is  best  known  for 
his  lyric  poetry,  his  children's  stories,  and  the  his- 
torical romance  Tales  of  an  Army  Surgeon  (6  vols  , 
1854-66.  Eng  tr  ,  1883-87)  Many  of  his  stones 
are  available  in  English,  under  the  titles  Whisper- 
ings  in  the  Wood  (1881),  Canute  Whiatlcivink* 
(1927),  and  Two  Times  Two  /«  Four  (1931)  He 
wrote  in  Swedish 

Topffer,  Rodolphe  (roddlf  tupfgr'),  1799-1846,  Swiss 
novelist  and  artiat,  b  Geneva  He  wrote  charming 
and  humorous  novels  and  stories  of  Swiss  life,  in- 
cluding Nouvelles  genevoues  (1835),  Le  Presbytere 
(1839),  La  Biblwtheyue  de  man  onde  (1843),  and 
Rose  et  Gertrude  (1845).  His  fanciful  travel  sketches 
of  the  Swiss,  French,  and  Italian  Alps,  Voyages  en 
zigzag  and  Nouveaux  voyages  en  zigzag  (1853),  were 
illustrated  with  his  own  drawings.  Topffer  had  an 
immense  vogue  throughout  Europe  and  la  Still 
widely  read 

Tophel  (to'fl)  [Heb.,  -hmol,  place  in  Sinai  peninsula, 
near  where  the  Israelites  halted.  Deut.  1.1. 
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TOPHET 

Tophet  (tfl'flt),  place  near  Jerusalem,  part  of  the 
vale  of  HINNOM  Tophet  became  a  name  for  HBLL. 
2  Kings  23  10;  Isa  30.33;  Jer  7  31-33 
topiary  work  (td'pe£"r€),  artificial  shaping  of  a  shrub 
or  tree  used  in  landscape  gardening,  e  g ,  sheared 
hedges  and  clipped  shrubs  The  elaborate  formal 
designs  (birds,  animals,  vases,  urns)  into  which 
trees  and  shrubs  were  popularly  clipped  for  many 
years  are  now  usually  aeon  only  in  old  gardens. 
Constant  clipping  twice  a  year,  or  more  often,  from 
the  tune  the  plant  is  young  is  necessary  to  make  it 
thick  and  uniform  Box,  privet,  and  yews  are 
among  the  plants  most  used  for  topiary  gardening 
Toplady,  Augustus  Montague  (t&p'lad@),  1740-78, 
English  clergyman  oi  the  Church  of  England  and 
hymn  writer  In  1775  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
was  preacher  in  a  Calvuiist  chapel  His  writings  in- 
clude books  on  religion  and  philosophy,  but  he  is 
best  known  for  his  hymn  ROCK  of  Ages  (1775) 
topography  (tup&'gruf6)  [Gr  ,-the  writing  of  places), 
the  surface  physical  features  and  configuration  of 
land.  It  is  indicated  on  maps  usually  by  means  of 
contour  lines,  hachures,  shading,  or  coloring  to 
represent  elevations,  depressions,  and  bodies  of 
water  (see  CONTOUR)  ,  the  location  of  cities,  bridges, 
tunnels,  routes,  and  other  features  is  also  indicated 
on  detailed  topographic  maps  Topography  affects 
temperature,  rainfall,  soil  conditions,  and  vegeta- 
tion and  is  one  of  the  primary  elements  determin- 
ing climate 

Toppenish  (to'punlsh),  farm  trading  city  (pop 
3,683),  3  Wash  ,  S  of  Yakima,  me  1907  It  has 
food-processing  plants 

Topsfield,  town  (pop  1,150),  NE  Mass  ,  NNW  of 
Salem,  settled  c  lb.35,  me  1648  There  are  sand 
and  gravel  deposits  The  kitchen  of  the  Parson 
Capen  House  (1683)  is  reproduced  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  York 

Topsham  (top 'sum),  town  (pop  2,334),  SW  Maine, 
on  the  Androscoggm  opposite  Brunswick,  settled 
c  1730,  inc  1764  A  17th-century  settlement  here 
was  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  There  are  feldspar 
and  paper  nulls 

Topton,  borough  (pop.  1,668),  SE  Pa  ,  NE  of  Read- 
ing, me  1876. 

Toran  (to'ru)  [Heb  ,= teachings  or  learning],  He- 
brew name  for  the  five  books  of  Moses — the  Law  of 
Moses  or  the  Pentateuch,  the  first  five  books  of  the 
Bible  The  Torah  is  believed  by  orthodox  Jews  to 
have  been  handed  down  to  Moses  on  Mt  Sinai  and 
by  him  transmitted  ultimately  to  the  Jews  It  laid 
down  the  fundamental  laws  of  moral  and  physical 
conduct  The  Torah  begins  with  a  description  of 
the  origin  of  the  universe  and  ends  on  the  word 
Israel,  after  the  story  of  the  death  of  Moses,  just 
before  the  conquest  of  Canaan  b\  the  Israelites 
Torcello  (torcW-1'lo),  small  island  ui  the  Venetian 
lagoon,  NE  Italy  It  has  a  Byzantine  cathedral 
founded  in  641,  rebuilt  in  the  9th  and  the  llth  cent 
and  decorated  with  fine  Byzantine  mosaics 
Torcy,  Jean  Bapttste  Colbert,  marquis  de.  see  COL- 

BBBT,  JEAN  BAPTISTS,  MARQUIS  DE  TORCY 
TordeaOlas  (tSr'dhase'lyiis),  town  (pop  3,700), 
Valladohd  prov  ,  N  central  Spam,  m  Leon,  in  a 
region  of  vmey  ards  Here  in  1494— -one  y  ear  after 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World  had  become  known 
in  Europe — Spain  and  Portugal  signed  a  treaty  in 
which  they  divided  the  non-Christian  world  into 
two  zones  of  influence  In  principle  the  treat}  fol- 
lowed the  papal  bull  issued  in  1493  by  Alexander 
VI,  which  fixed  the  deman  ation  line  along  a  circle 
passing  100  leagues  W  of  the  Cape  V  orde  Islands 
and  through  the  two  poles  This  division  gave  the 
entire  New  World  to  8pam  and  Africa  and  India  to 
Portugal  However,  the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas 
shifted  the  demarcation  line  to  a  circle  passing  270 
leagues  W  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  thus  gave 
Portugal  a  claim  to  Brazil  There  was  little  geo- 
graphic knowledge  at  the  time  the  treaty  was 
signed,  and  it  remains  controversial  whether  the 
Portuguese  then  knew  of  the  existence  of  Brazil 
The  castle  of  Tordesillas  was  the  resident  e  (1516- 
55)  of  the  mad  queen  of  Castile,  Joanna 
Torgau  (tdr'gou),  town  (pop  18,465),  in  the  former 
Saxony  prov.  of  Prussia,  E  Germany,  on  the  Elbe 
It  manufactures  chemicals,  glass,  pottery,  and  ma- 
chinery. Chartered  in  the  13th  cent ,  Torgau  was 
'always  a  strategic  crossing  place  of  the  Elbe  The 
|1 6th -century  Ilartenfels  castle  was  a  residence  of 
tthe  electors  of  Saxony  In  1526  the  Torgau  League 
of  Protestant  princes  was  founded  here,  the  articles 
of  the  league  were  written  (1530)  by  Martin  Luther 
In  the  Thirty  Years  War,  Torgau  was  the  scene 
(1631)  of  an  important  council  of  war  of  Gustavus 
II  of  Sweden  and  his  allies  In  the  Seven  Years 
iWar,  Frederick  II  of  Prussia  defeated  (1760)  the 
Austnans  under  Daun  near  Torgau  On  April  27, 
1945,  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  advance 
elements  of  the  American  and  Soviet  armies  made 
contact  here  for  the  first  time. 
Torino,  Italy  see  TURIN 

tornado  (tdrna'da),  a  rotating  storm,  similar  to  a 
HURRICANE  in  structure,  but  more  violent,  consid- 
erably smaller  in  area,  of  much  shorter  life,  and 
with  much  lower  barometric  pressure  at  the  center 
It  is  also  known  as  a  "cyclone"  or  "twister  "  Tor- 
nadoes are  caused  by  violent  convection  resulting 
from  intense  heating  of  the  ground  by  the  sun, 
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aided  by  opposing  winds  of  greatly  different  tem- 
peratures. A  dark,  funnel-shaped  cloud  develops 
below  a  heavy  cumulo-nimbus  cloud  mass  and  ex- 
tends toward  the  earth  The  "funnel"  twists  about, 
rises  and  falls,  and  where  it  reaches  the  earth  it 
causes  great  destruction.  The  diameter  of  a  tor- 
nado vanes  from  a  few  feet  to  a  mile,  the  rotating 
winds  attain  velocities  of  200  to  300  mi.  per  hour, 
while  the  updraft  at  the  center  may  reach  200  mi 
per  hour  Tornadoes  occur  most  frequently  in  the 
central  United  States,  whore  they  travel  in  a  gen- 
eral northeasterly  direction  with  a  speed  of  20  to 


40  mi   per  hour    Their  path  is  short  —  averaging 
0  mi    Cyclone  cellars  are  generally  constructed 
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near  farm  dwellings  in  the  tornado  belt  to  afford 
protection  should  such  a  storm  approach 
Torne  (tor'nu),  Finnish  Torino  (tor'neo),  Swed 
Torne  Mv  (tor'nu  civ'),  river,  318  mi  long,  N 
Europe  It  rises  in  N  Sweden,  at  the  Norwegian 
border,  drams  Lake  Tornetrask  (126  sq  mi ),  and 
flows  SW  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  forming  the 
Swedish-Finnish  frontier  below  its  junction  with 
the  Muonio,  its  chief  tributary  The  Muonio  forms 
the  Swedish-Finnish  frontier  from  its  source  at  the 
Norwegian  border  to  its  confluence  with  the  Torne. 
The  Torne  has  several  falls  and  is  rich  in  salmon 
Haparanda  (Sweden)  and  Tormo  (Finland)  are 
located  at  its  mouth 

Tornea,  Finland   see  TORNIO 

Torngat  Mountains,  N  Labrador,  northernmost 
range  of  the  Lauren tian  Plateau,  between  the  At- 
lantic coast  and  the  Que  border,  extending  120  mi 
north-south  and  rising  to  5,500  ft  in  Cirque  Mt. 

Tornio  (tor'neo),  Swed  TorneA  (tSr'nuo*),  town 
(pop  2,482),  W  Finland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Torne 
(Finnish  Tornio)  river  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
opposite  the  Swedish  town  of  Haparanda  Incor- 
porated m  1670,  it  is  important  for  its  leather  in- 
djfrstry  and  its  salmon  fisheries 

Toronto  (turSn'to),  citv  (pop  667,457),  provincial 
capital,  S  Ont ,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  and  NNW  of  Buffalo, 
NY  It  is  the  second  largest  city  in  Canada,  a  port 
of  entry,  and  an  important  commercial,  financial, 
and  industrial  center,  with  municipally  owned 
power  and  transportation  services  ana  a  municipal 
airport  and  seaplane  base  It  waa  an  early  fur- 
trading  center,  and  the  French  here  built  (1749) 
Fort  Rouille,  to  counteract  British  influence  in  the 
Niagara  country,  but  the  post  was  destroyed  (1759) 
and  the  site  occupied  by  the  British  as  Fort  Toron- 
to After  the  American  Revolution  it  became  the 
home  of  many  United  Empire  Loyalists  It  was 
chosen  by  John  G  Simcoe  in  1793  as  the  capital  of 
Upper  Canada  and  named  York  In  the  War  of 
1812  the  city  was  twice  taken  by  the  Americans, 
and  many  public  buildings  were  destroyed  In  3418 
it  was  incorporated  as  Toronto,  and  in  1837  it  saw 
the  insurrection  led  by  William  Lyon  Mackenzie 
The  Umv  of  Toronto  (nonsectarian ,  coeduca- 
tional) was  chartered  in  1827  and  opened  in  1843  by 
Anglicans  as  King's  College  It  was  renamed  in 
1850  It  has  faculties  of  applied  science  and  en- 
gineering (with  architecture),  arts  (with  St  Mi- 
chael's, Trinity,  University,  and  Victoria  colleges), 
dentistry,  forestry,  household  science,  medicine, 
and  music,  Ontario  College  of  Education ,  schools  of 
Chinese  studies,  hygiene,  law,  library  science,  nurs- 
ing, physical  and  health  education,  and  social  work, 
an  institute  of  child  study,  and  Dunlap  Observa- 
tory Affiliated  schools  arc  Knox,  Emmanuel,  and 
Wychffe  colleges  (theological),  Albert  College, 
Ontario  College  of  Art,  Ontario  College  of  Phar- 
macy, and,  at  Guelph,  Ontario  Agricultural  and 
Ontario  Veterinary  colleges  The  Umv  of  Toronto 
Press  was  established  in  1901  The  city  has  many 
beautiful  parks  and  buildings  and  is  also  the  seat  of 
the  Osgoode  Hale  Law  School,  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum,  housing  a  notable  collection  of  Chinese 
art,  the  Ontario  Museum  of  Archaeology,  and 
Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  bishoprics  See 
Blodwen  Davies,  Stoned  York  (1931),  D  C  Mas- 
ters, The  Rue  of  Toronto  (1947) 

Toronto,  city  (pop  7,426),  E  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  river 
and  near  Steubenville,  laid  out  1818,  successively 
called  Newburg.  Sloan's  Station,  and  Toronto 
(1881)  It  manufactures  clay  products,  steel  sheets, 
paper,  and  glass  reflectors 

Toronto,  University  of.  see  TOBONTO,  Ont 

torpedo,  in  naval  warfare,  a  self-propelled  submarine 
projectile  loaded  with  explosives,  used  for  the  de- 
struction of  enemy  ships  In  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, David  Bushnell  experimented  with  a  SUBMA- 
RINE for  attaching  underwater  explosives  to  British 
hulls  His  attacks  were  failures,  but  later  Robert 
Fulton  experimented  with  similar  ideas  under 


success,  and  his  work  was  derided  by  naval  authori- 
ties. The  Civil  War  saw  the  introduction  of  the 
spar  torpedo,  a  large  bomb  attached  to  a  long  spar 
of  a  boat  and  rammed  against  the  enemy  Ships  of 
both  sides  were  sunk  with  this  contrivance,  and 
the  torpedo  in  various  forms  has  been  used  in  all 
naval  warfare  since.  The  first  effective  self-pro- 
pelled torpedo  was  designed  and  made  m  1866  at 
Fiume  by  Robert  Wmtenead,  an  Englishman.  It 
was  driven  by  a  small  reciprocating  engine  run  by 


compressed  air.  A  hydrostatic  valve  and  pendulum 
balance  controlled  the  depth  at  which  it  ran  In 
1885  John  Adams  Howell  developed  the  gyroscope 
to  control  the  torpedo's  direction.  The  torpedo 
was  widely  used  m  the  First  World  War,  and  it* 
development  and  improvement  continued  Modern 
torpedoes,  such  as  those  used  by  the  U  S  navy 
during  the  Second  World  War,  are  21  ui  in  diam- 
eter and  from  20  ft  to  24  ft  long.  They  ma\  l>c 
driven  by  steam  or  by  electricity  actuating  coaxiul 
propellers,  torpedoes  powered  by  jot  engines  were 
developed  in  the  war  for  use  by  aircraft  The  K>  » <>- 
scope  and  a  diaphragm-and-pendulum  device  con- 
trol direction  and  depth  Torpedoes  carry  up  to 
600  Ib.  of  explosives  and  have  a  range  of  more  than 
10,000  yd  and  a  speed  of  50  knots  Modern  toi  - 
pedoes  need  not  hit  their  target;  they  can  be  set  to 
explode  under  an  enemy  ship  in  response  to  the 
hull's  magnetic  field  Experiments  show  this  tvp« 
of  underwater  explosion  to  be  more  devastating 
than  a  contact  explosion  Radio-controlled  tor- 
pedoes and  torpedoes  guided  by  the  magnetism  oi 
the  target's  hull  have  been  devised  Torpedoes  are 
fired  by  torpedo  boats  and  larger  surface  vessels  us 
well  as  by  submarines  and  airplanes 

torpedo  boat,  typo  of  warship  built  specially  for 
using  the  torpedo  as  a  means  of  attack  and  defence 
The  first  torpedo  boat  seems  to  have  been  smiph  » 
fast  steam  launch  built  for  Norway  c  1873  and  dt- 
signed  for  the  towing  type  of  torpedo.  The  first 
torpedo  boat  built  for  the  British  navy  was  tin 
Lightning  (1877)  Torpedo  boats  wore  adopted  i>\ 
most  of  the  world's  navies,  but  as  they  increased  m 
size  the  DLSTHOYKH  was  developed  as  an  effe<tm 
defense  against  them  Torpedo  boats  diminished  m 
importam  e  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War  (1904  '») 
and  were  little  used  until  the  Second  World  \V  in 
In  this  war  small  motor-driven  boats  played  an  im- 
portant role  American  MTB's  (motor  torpedo 
boats)  were  70  ft  long,  had  top  speeds  of  about  50 
knots  per  hour,  and  c  arned  four  torpedo  tubes  and 
two  power  turrets  mounting  twin  machine  guns 
Relying  on  their  speed  and  maneuverability  foi  c  c- 
fense,  they  were  credited  with  sinking  .ships  up  o 
the  size  of  <  ruisers 

Torquay  (tor'k?'),  municipal  borough  (19J1  pc  > 
46,165,  1947  estimated  pop  50,250),  Devonfchi  >, 
England,  on  the  north  shore  of  Tor  Bay  f  t 
beauty  of  its  site  and  the  unusually  equable  chmu  i 
have  been  factors  in  the  town's  development  T<  - 
quay  is  now  a  seaside  resort  and  a  yachting  center, 
an  annual  regatta  is  held  Its  industry  includes 
terra-cotta  work,  pottery  making,  and  marble  pol- 
ishing South  Devon  Technical  College  is  hcie 
There  arc  icnmins  of  Tor  Abbey,  founded  in  M'«» 
and,  on  a  near-by  hill,  the  ruins  of  the  12th-contui  > 
Chapel  of  St  Michael 

Torquemada,  Juan  de  (torkwlma'du,  tdrkT-,  Spun 
hwan'  da  tArkamft'dha),  1388-1468,  Spanish  theo- 
logian, cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  an  uncle  oi 
Tomas  Torquemada  Heentered  (1403)  the  Domin- 
ican order  and  later  participated  in  the  count  lU 
of  Constance  and  Basel,  where  he  strenuously  dc- 
f ended  the  supreme  papal  authority  against  the 
conuhar  theory  He  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Pope 
Eugene  IV  in  1439  and  was  sent  on  diplomatic  mis»- 
sions  He  wrote  important  theological  works 

Torquemada,  Tomas  de  (tonvus'),  1420-98,  Spanish 
inquisitor  He  was  a  Dominican  and  was  appointed 
confessor  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  In  1482  In 
was  <  ommishioned  an  inquisitor  by  the  pope,  and 
in  1483  he  became  inquisitor  general  of  Castile  and 
Aragon,  charged  with  the  centralization  of  the 
Spanish  INQUWITION  In  1492  ho  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  the  expulsion  of  tin 
Jews  His  great  authority  was  several  times  (un- 
tested by  colleagues,  and  the  pope  in  some  mea«ui« 
diminished  it,  but  he  remained  preeminent  to  the 
end  of  his  life  Torquemada  owes  his  reputation  foi 
cruelty  to  the  harsh  rules  of  procedure  he  devised 
for  the  Inquisition  and  the  rigor  with  which  he  had 
them  enforced  The  number  of  executions  in  his 
term  of  office  used  to  be  set  at  8,800,  but  is  now 
estimated  at  less  than  2,000 

Torrance,  city  (1940  pop  9.950, 1948  special  census 
pop  17,450),  in  Inglewood  township,  S  Calif  ,  8  of 
Los  Angeles,  planned  1911,  me  1921  It  has  oil 
wells,  railroad  shops,  steel  mills,  and  metal- 
products  plants 

Torre,  Carlos  de  la  (kdr'lds  da  la  td'ra),  1858-1950, 
Cuban  zoologist  His  service  as  professor  (after 
1884)  of  natural  history  and  physiology  at  the  Um\ 
of  Havana  was  interrupted  by  political  exile,  and 
bis  eminence  in  science  made  his  political  servu  i 
the  more  valuable — notably  in  the  revolution 
against  Gerardo  Machado  and  afterward  when  he 
was  made  a  member  ( 
He  wrote  on  pa* 
ularly,  on  the  t 

Torre  Annunziata  (tor'rft  an-noontsyA'ta),  city  (pop 
38,606),  Campania,  8  Italy,  on  the  Bay  of  Naples 
Arms  and  macaroni  are  the  chief  products. 

Torre  del  Greco  (tdr'ra  del  gra'ko),  city  (pop 
37,052),  Campania,  S  Italy,  a' port  on  the  Bay  ot 
Naples  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Vesuvius  Earth- 
quakes and  eruptions  damaged  it  repeatedly  The 
coral  industry  has  been  a  specialty  here  since  the 
16th  cent. 


French,  British,  and  American  sponsorship  at  dif-  was  made  a  member  (1934)  of  the  council  of  state 
ferent  times  from  1800  to  1810  He,  too,  had  little  He  wrote  on  paleontology  and  geology  and,  part  it - 
success,  and  his  work  was  derided  by  naval  authori-  ularly,  on  the  marine  life  of  Cuba. 
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Torrence,  Ridgely  (Frederic  Ridgely  Torrenee)  (t6'- 
runs),  1875-,  American  poet  and  dramatist,  b. 
Xenia,  Ohio,  studied  at  Miami  Univ  and  Prince- 
tou  He  was  a  librarian  m  New  York,  an  editor 
(1905-7)  of  Cosmopolitan,  and  poetry  editor  (1920- 
34)  of  the  New  Republic  Primarily  a  poet,  his 
poems  are  in  Tke  House  of  a  Hundred  Lights  (1900), 
Heapendet  (1925),  and  Poems  (1941)  He  also 
edited  (1940)  letters  by  his  friend  Edwin  Arling- 
ton Robinson  and  wrote  Plays  for  a  Negro  Theater 
(1917)  and  a  biography  of  a  Negro  educator,  The 
Story  of  John  Hope  (1947) 

Torreng.  Sir  Robert  Richard  fto'runs),  1814-84, 
Australian  statesman  He  was  born  m  Ireland  and 
went  to  South  Australia  in  1839  There  ho  became 
collector  of  customs  (1841)  and  colonial  treasurer 
und  registrar  general  (1852),  entered  the  legislature 
(1856),  and  was  briefly  premier  m  1857  He  secured 
the  passage  (1858)  of  a  landholdmg  reform  known 
as  the  Torrena  Act,  which  for  the  old,  complicated, 
and  precarious  conveyance  system  substituted  pub- 
lic registration  (holding  by  title  rather  than  by 
deed)  The  system  has  since  been  widely  copied 
Torrens  resigned  from  the  assembly  to  administer 
the  ait  Pensioned  m  1863,  he  settled  m  England 
and  served  in  Parliament  from  1808  to  1874 

Torrens  (t&'ninz),  river  of  SE  South  Australia,  ris- 
ing m  the  Mt  Lofty  Ranges  and  flowing  50  mi 
WSW  past  Adelaide  to  Gulf  8t  Vincent 

Torrens.  Lake,  shallow  salt  lake,  8  central  South 
Australia,  N  of  Port  Augusta  Partly  dry  m  the 
summer,  it  is  120  mi.  long,  40  mi  wide,  and  25  ft 
below  sea  level 

Torreon  (t&r&6n')f  city  (pop  75,796),  Coahuila,  N 
Mexico  Across  the  NAZ\S  river  from  G6ME/ 
PALAOIO,  Torredn  is  the  metropolis  of  the  L  \oirn  \ 
DISTRICT  Established  in  18°.3,  it  is  on  a  broad, 
flat,  alluvial  basin  broken  by  scattered  ranges  of 
barren  mountains  The  land,  under  extensive  irri- 
gation, is  some  of  the  finest  m  Mexico  Cotton  and 
wheat  are  the  major  crops  Torreon  grew  rapidly 
as  a  modern  industrial  city,  with  11  rubber  factory, 
foundries,  cotton  and  flour  mills,  a  brewery,  and  a 
large  smelter  Important  rail  lines,  connecting  with 
Chihuahua,  Monterrey,  Zacatecas,  and  Durango, 
help  make  Torreon  one  of  the  leading  commercial 
centers  of  the  north 

Torres  Strait  (t5'rlz,  -rfs),  channel  c  95  mi  wide, 
between  New  Guinea  and  Cape  York  Peninsula  of 
NE  Australia,  merging  with  the  Arafurn  Sea  to  the 
west  and  the  Coral  Sea  to  the  oast 

Torres  Vedras  (t&'rlsh  va'driiHh),  town  (pop  4,762), 
\\  Portugal,  in  old  Estrcrnadura,  N  of  Lisbon  It 
exports  much  wine  and  has  minor  manufae  tures, 
but  its  importance  is  historical  It  was  capturoel 
from  the  Moors  by  Alfonso  I  soon  after  the  fall 
(1147)  of  Lisbon,  but  was  reconquered  by  the 
Almohades  briefly  in  1190  Torres  Vedras  was  an 
important  fortress  and  renal  residence  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  and  was  an  important  strategic 
point  in  the  Peninsular  War 

Torrey,  John,  1790-1873,  American  botanist  and 
chemist,  b  New  York  cit\,  M  I)  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  1818  lie  was  professor  of 
chemistry  (1827-55)  at  his  alma  mater  And  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  natural  history  (1830-54) 
at  Pruueton  From  1853  ho  was  chief  assay er  in 
the  US  assay  office  in  New  York  His  yaluable 
herbarium  was  presented  (18(»U)  to  Columbia,  and 
in  1899  it  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  Botan- 
ic al  Garden  He  was  a  founder  of  tho  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  tho  Torre\  Botanical 
( 'lub  A  genus  of  evergreen  trees,  Toneya,  is  named 
for  him  Besides  numerous  reports  and  papers  he 
wrote  A  Flora  of  the  State  of  New  York  (1843)  and, 
yvith  Asa  Gray,  A  Flora  of  \orlh  Amenca  (2  vols., 
1838-43)  See  study  by  A  D  Kodgers  (1942) 

Torncelli,  Evangelista  (tdrkho'le,  Ital  avanjale'sta. 
tor-rechel'le),  1608-47,  Italian  physic  ist  and  math- 
ematician, fie  was  Galileo's  seuetary  (1641-42) 
and  his  successor  as  professor  of  philosophy  and 
mathematics  at  Florence  He  invented  the  BAROM- 
ETER (1643),  called  the  Tornoelli  tube,  and  a  mi- 
croscope and  improved  the  telescope 

Torrid  Zone,  see  TROPICS 

Tomgiano,  Pietro  (pyft'tro  tor-rejii'no),  1472-1528, 
Florentine  sculptor  of  the  late  Renaissance  Ho  is 
said  to  have  broken  the  nose  of  Michelangelo  in  a 
quarrel  when  they  were  fellow  students  Much  of 
his  later  life  was  spent  in  Spam  and  England  Ho 
made  the  fine  tomb  of  Henry  VII  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  and  the  effigy  of  the  duchess  of  Rich- 
mond, both  in  Westminster  Abbey  He  spent  his 
laat  years  in  Spam,  where  his  best  works  are  a 
statue  of  St  Jerome  and  a  Madonna,  m  Seville 

Torrington,  George  Byng,  Viscount  (blng,  t& 'ring- 
tun),  1663-1733,  British  admiral  He  entered  the 
navy  m  1678  and  was  one  of  the  commanders  in  the 
naval  battles  in  the  War  of  the  SPANISH  SUCCES- 
SION, including  the  reduction  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
indecisive  battle  of  Malaga  (both  1704)  In  1708 
he  drove  off  the  French  fleet  with  which  James 
Edward  Stuart  (the  Old  Pretender)  had  hoped  to 
invade  Great  Britain,  and  in  1718  he  defeated  a 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  Strait  of  Messina  Byng  was 
•given  a  peerage  (1721)  and  made  (1727)  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty.  See  Byng  Papers  (eel.  by  Brian 
Tuustall,  1Q31). 
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Torrington.  1  City  (pop.  26,988),  NW  Conn.,  W  of 
Hartford,  settled  c  1735,  inc  1923;  coextensive 
with  Torrington  town,  me  1740  Machinery  and 
metal  products  (especially  brass)  are  made  here 
The  site  of  John  Brown's  birthplace  is  marked,  in- 
cidents from  his  life  are  depicted  m  the  post  office 
2  Town  (pop  2,344),  co  seat  of  Gosheti  co  ,  SE 
Wyo  ,  on  the  North  Platte  river  and  NNE  of 
Cheyenne  near  the  Nebr  line,  in  a  farming,  live- 
stock, oil,  and  coal  area  There  is  a  beet-sugar  re- 
finery Fossil  beds  (owned  by  Harvard  Univ  )  are 
near  by 

torsion  (tdr'shun).  A  force  can  be  applied  to  a  solid 
body — e  g  ,  a  metal  rod,  a  wire,  or  a  thread — in 
such  a  way  as  to  turn  or  twist  one  part  of  it  in  a 
plane  parallel  to  an  adjoining  part  Sue  h  a  stress  is 
known  as  torsion  Because  metal  shafts  entployed 
as  i  otatmg  parts  in  machines  are  required  to  resist 
twisting  of  this  kind,  materials  used  ui  their  con- 
struction are  tested  to  determine  the  extent  of  their 
capacity  to  resist  without  breaking  or  becoming 
permanently  deformed  (see  STRENGTH  OK  MATE- 
RIALS) The  torsion  balance  is  an  instrument  one 
type  of  which  is  used  for  measuring  small  electric 
or  magnetic  forces  and  another  type  for  measur- 
ing small  weights,  like  the  ordinary  balance  It  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  a  wire  or  thread  resists 
twisting  with  a  force  that  is  proportional  to  the 
stress  The  torsion  balance  consists  essentially  of 
a  wire  or  thread  attached  at  one  end  and  arranged 
m  such  a  way  that  a  force  applied  at  the  other,  or 
free,  end  tends  to  twist  it  out  of  shape  Tho  force 
is  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  the  wire  or 
thread  is  so  twisted  The  invention  of  the  torsion 
balance  is  commonly  accredited  to  John  Michell, 
who  made  his  instrument  c  1750,  and  to  Coulomb, 
who  independently  devised  such  a  balance  c  1777 

Torstensson,  Lennart  (IS'n  irt  tSr'stunson),  1603- 
51,  Swedish  general  m  the  Thirty  Years  War  Ho 
was  one  of  the  generals  trained  by  GUSTAVUS  II 
(Gustavus  Adolphus)  in  the  new  techniques  of  war 
Torstensson  was  made  colonel  in  1629  and  as  com- 
mander of  the  Swedish  artillery  at  Breitenfeld 
(1631)  and  the  Lee  h  (1632)  was  responsible  for  tho 
success  of  the  new  mobile,  held  artillery  Taken 
after  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Wallenstem,  Tor- 
stensson was  in  captivity  in  1632-33  When  the 
war  was  renewed,  he  defeated  the  Saxons  at  Kj  ntz 
in  1635  and  fought  under  Baner  at  Wittstoc  k  (1636) 
and  Chemnitz  (1638)  and  in  tho  invasion  of  Bo- 
hemia (1639)  After  the  death  of  Baner,  Tor- 
stensson succeeded  to  command  of  the  Swedish 
troops  in  1641  He  infused  new  morale  into  the 
mutinous  army  and  led  the  Swedes  to  numerous 
victories  in  Saxony,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia, 
including  the  second  battle  of  Breitenfeld  (1642) 
In  1643-44  he  overran  Denmark  which  was  op- 
posed to  Sweden  but  after  the  mdec  isive  battle  of 
Colberg  Heath  (1(>44)  he  left  K  G  Wrangel  in 
e  harge  of  the  Danish  war  and  reentered  Germany 
His  brilliant  yutory  at  Jankau  (1645)  cleared  the 
wav  to  Prague  and  Vienna  Sic  kness  fore  ed  him  to 
resign  (1646)  command  to  \\rangel  He  was  made 
eoiint  of  Ortola  in  1647  and  held  (1648-51)  high 
e  i vi  1  posts  in  Sweden  He  was  the  military  teacher 
of  Charles  X 

tort.  In  present-day  law  civil  wrongs  are  commonly 
divided  into  torts  and  breaches  of  contract  In  a 
breach  of  CONTRACT  the  contracting  parties,  to 
some  extent  at  least ,  establish  the  condit  ions  whu  h 
result  in  liability,  but  in  a  tort  the  offense  consists 
m  tho  violation  of  some  duty  wholly  set  by  Jaw 
Tho  duty  is  imposed  equally  upon  all  personH  in  the 
jurisdiction,  and  when  it  is  breached  the  injured 
party  has  the  right  to  institute  suit  for  compen- 
satory OAMiURg  Certain  torts,  e  g  ,  nuisance,  may 
bo  suppressed  by  INI^VCTION  Many  crimes  are 
also  torts,  e  g  ,  burglary  often  constitutes  trespass 
The  history  of  Anglo-American  tort  law  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  action  for  TRESPASS  to  property 
or  to  the  person  Not  until  the  lato  1 8th  cent  was 
the  currently  observed  distinction  made  between 
injury  willfully  inflicted  (tortious)  and  that  which 
was  unintentional  (non tortious),  and  both  types 
were  punished  equally  In  the  early  loth  cent  neg- 
ligence was  distinguished  as  a  separate  tort,  and  it 
has  come  to  supply  the  bulk  of  tortious  litigation 
The  general  tendency  today  Is  to  rule  that  tho 
breach  of  any  duty  constitutes  a  tort,  rather  than 
to  rule  that  an  alleged  tort  must  fit  into  some 
previously  recognized  variety,  such  as  assault,  false 
imprisonment,  or  libel  Some  courts  will  treat  any 
willful  unjustified  injury  as  tortious  (e  g  ,  erecting  a 
wall  on  one's  property  solely  to  shut  off  a  neigh- 
bor's light),  others  insist  that  the  act  must  be  tor- 
tious, regardless  of  tho  perpetrator's  motive 

tortoise  (tfir'tus),  reptile  of  the  order  Cheloma  (or 
Testudmata) ,  often  commonly  referred  to  as  a 
TURTLE  In  the  United  States  the  name  tortoise  is 
usually  applied  only  to  the  terrestrial  forma  There 
are  numerous  species  found  m  S  Europe,  Africa, 
Asia,  and  North  and  South  Ameru  a  North  Amer- 
ican tortoises  which  inhabit  dry  or  desert  regions 
are  the  gopher,  desert,  and  Berlandier's  tortoises. 
The  flesh  and  the  eggs  of  many  tortoises  are  eaten 
Depredations  by  man  on  the  giant  tortoise  once 
abundant  on  the  Galapagos  Islands  almost  mado 
the  species  extinct 
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tortoise  shell,  horny,  translucent,  mottled  platen 
covering  the  carapace  of  the  tropical  hawksbill  tur- 
tle The  plates,  too  thin  for  most  purposes  in  their 
original  form,  are  usually  built  up  in  layers  which 
are  molded  or  compressed  after  the  surfaces  have 
been  liquefied  by  heat,  thus  a  firm  union  is  effected 
after  resohdification  Inlays  can  bo  imbedded  in 
the  shell  with  a  hot  iron  Tortoise  shell  has  been 
used  in  veneering  since  ant  tent  times,  its  chief  use 
today  is  in  the  manufacture  of  toilet  articles  and 
small  decorative  objects  It  is  extensively  imitated 
in  products  of  celluloid  and  horn,  but  the  laminated 
structure  of  most  genuine  work  aids  in  identifying 
the  real  shell 

Tortola   see  VIRGIN  ISIANDS,  BRITISH 

Tortosa  (tftrto'sa),  city  (pop  11,951),  Tarragona 
prov  ,  NE  Spam,  in  Catalonia,  on  tho  Kbro  It  is 
connected  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Ebro  and 
by  a  canal,  and  it  is  a  proc  essmg  and  shipping  c  en- 
ter for  olive  oil  A  Roman  colony  (then  known  a« 
Dertosa),  the  c  itv  later  fell  (8th  cent  )  to  the  Moors, 
who  held  it  against  repeated  C  hnstian  onslaughts 
until  its  conquest  (1148)  by  Raymond  Berenger 
IV.  The  women  of  Tortosa  helped  to  repulse  a 
Moorish  attack  in  the  following  year  The  Gothic 
c  athedral  dates  from  the  14th  cent  Tortosa  suf- 
fered severe  damage  (1938)  in  the  Spanish  civil 
war 

Tortue,  lie  de  la,  Haiti  see  TORTUGA 

Tortuga  (tortoo'gu)  [Span  ,=* turtle),  island,  c  20  mi. 
long,  off  N  Haiti  It  was  a  notorious  rendezvous  of 
pirates  in  the  1 7th  c  ent  It  is  called  He  de  la  Tortuo 
by  the  Haitians 

Tortuga,  island,  off  N  Venezuela.  It  is  a  small  is- 
land W  of  Margarita 

Tortugas.  see  DRY  TORTUOAS 

Torun,  Pol  Torun  (td'roonvu),  Ger  Thorn  (torn), 
city  (pop  68,085),  Pomorze  prov  ,  NW  Poland,  on 
the  Vistula  It  grew  around  a  castle  founded  in 
1231  by  the  Teutonic  Knights  The  First  Peace  of 
Torun  (1411)  resulted  in  a  short-lived  settlement 
of  the  struggle  between  Poland  and  the  TEUTONIC 
KNIC.HTH  The  Sec  ond  Peace  of  Torun  (14bb)  was 
more  advantageous  to  Poland,  which  gained  large 
Prussian  territories,  ace-ess  to  the  sea,  and  suze- 
rainty over  the  area  left  to  the  Teutonic  Knights  A 
synod  of  Polish  and  Lithuanian  Protestants  ( 1595) 
and  a  synod  of  Polish  Protestants  and  Catholics 
(1645,  known  as  the  Colloquium  Chantativum) 
were  held  here  In  the  early  17th  cent  Torun's 
population  (30.000)  was  equal  to  that  of  Warsaw; 
later  the  city  suffered  heavily  in  the  Swedish  mva- 
«ioii8  A  religious  incident  here  (1724)  caused  Rus- 
sia and  Prussia  to  guarantee  each  other's  right  of 
protecting  their  respectiye  religious  minorities  in 
Poland  The  city  passed  to  Prussia  in  1793  and 
reverted  to  Poland  m  1919  During  the  Second 
World  \\ar,  ui  which  it  suffered  relatively  little 
damage,  Torun  was  included  in  Germany  The 
city  has  preseryed  seyeral  fine  Gothic  structures 
and  dey  eloped  a  modern  district  Chiefly  a  trade 
center,  Torun  has  also  seyeral  industries — food, 
printing,  leather,  metal,  and  chemical  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Copernicus  The  resort  of  Cieeho- 
cinek  is  ui  the  vicinity 

Tory,  Geofroy  (td'rf,  Fr  zhftfrwa'  tore'),  e  1480- 
1533,  Parisian  printer  and  author,  b  Bourges 
After  study  in  Italy,  he  won  distinction  as  a  pro- 
fessor in  Paris  and  became  editor  to  the  printer 
Henri  ESIIENNK  He  took  up  drawing  and  engrav- 
ing and  went  to  Italy  to  study  Interest  m  printing 
and  related  arts  led  him  to  leave  his  other  occupa- 
tions He  worked  as  bookbinder,  GHOI  IER  being 
one  of  his  c  bents  As  designer  and  engraver  he  pro- 
duced beaut  if  id  initials,  borders,  and  illustrations, 
his  famous  printer's  mark  (the  Broken  Jar),  and 
that  of  Robert  Estienne  (the  Olive  Tree)  His 
Book  of  Hours,  which  first  appeared  m  1525,  intro- 
duced ty  po  design  free  from  dependence  on  hand- 
writing and  established  hook  designing  as  an  art  m 
France  His  part  in  earning  for  Frenc  h  16th-cen- 
tury printing  its  high  place  was  recognized  by  his 
appointment  as  printer  to  the  king  (Francis  I) 
His  writings  include  C'hampfkury  (1529),  in 
French  In  this  book  he  explains  the  theory  gov- 
erning his  designs  of  roman  c  apitals  and  illustrates 
it  bv  an  example  of  eac  h  of  the  letters,  he  also, 
though  a  humanist,  praises  the  French  language 
and  advocates  its  use,  and  he  introduces  accents, 
tho  apostrophe,  and  the  c  cdilla  into  the  printing  of 
French 

Tory  (t6're).  English  political  party  name  The 
term  was  originally  applied  to  certain  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  outlaws  and  was  adopted  as  a  derogatory 
name  for  supporters  of  the  duke  of  York  (later 
James  II)  at  the  time  (1680)  when  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury  was  proposing  York's  exclusion  from 
the  succession  because  of  his  adherence  to  Roman 
Catholicism  The  opposing  group  came  to  be 
known  as  tho  Whigs  (seo  WHIG)  Thereafter  Tory 
came  to  designate  the  party  maintaining  the  doc- 
trine of  hereditary  right  to  the  throne  After  the 
Glorious  Revolution  (1688)  the  Tories  were  the 
High  Church  party  which  favored  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy and  the  restriction  of  tho  rights  of  non- 
Anglic  ans  and  opposed  foreign  entanglements. 
The  Tory  part>  reached  the  zenith  of  its  power  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  under  tho  leadership  of 
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Robert  HABLEY,  earl  of  Oxford,  and  Henry  8*.     Norwegian  king  Harold  III  in  defeating  Edwin  and  them  has  found  general 

Jop,    Varaoont  Bohngbroke.    Their  hegemony     Moroarat  Fulfoid.  Tostig  and  his  ally  were  killed  Fraser,    Ttbrnumwd 

0710-14)  was  broken  after  the  accession  of  George     by  Tostig's  brother,  Harold  of  England,  ot  Stam-  Wissler,  iT/^dSm 

I,  and  the  party  was  completely  discredited  for  its     ford  Bridge,  (1929). 

Jacobite  leanings    Leadership  for  the  next  50  years   totalitarianism  (totaliWreunfom,  td'tftM-),  modern  Totila  (t6't!lu)  or  Baduite  (bSdflMu),  d  652,  laHt 

Af<r  the  aoce8WO»  °*  Geor«e     *onn  of  absolutist  government    The  intensity  of  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  (541-62)    By  defeating  the 

tho  power     totalitarian  rule  and  the  evolut»on  of  an  appropri-  Bysantmes  at  Faensa  and  Mugello  (542)!  and  tik- 

Under  the     ate  body  of  doctrine  serve  to  differentiate  ft  from  ing  Naples  (643)  and  Rome  (646),  he  made  himself 

uK  1  Alevitakied  thn?  faotlon     earher  foraw  of  a*01"*1**    Totalitarian  govern-  master  of  central  and  S  Italy.    BBU8A*nra,  tho 

although  no  never  identified  himself  as  a  Tory,  tho     ment  is  most  easily  conceived  as  implying  an  ab-  Bysantme  commander,  recovered  Rome  m  647  but 

party  became  identified  with  a  stronger  reliance  on     solute  rejection  of  the  concepts  of  personal  and  eco-  requested  to  be  recalled  in  the  following  year  6nly 

popular  rule  in  government.     The  party  again      nomic   liberty  which   motivated   the  democratic  Ravenna,  Aneona,  Otranto,  and  Crotona  were  left 

turned  reactionary  under  the  impact  of  the  French     revolutions  of  the  17th  to  16th  cent.  Totalitarian-  in  Bysantin*  hands    Totfla  sent  his  Beet  against 

ism  relies  upon  the  total  absorption  of  social  and  Sicily,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Illyna,  and  made 

economic  activity  into  group  action,  especially  several  peace  offers  to  Emperor  Justinian  I.  How- 

state  action,  and  its  doctrines  stress  the  duties  of  ever,  instead  of  yielding,  Justinian  gent  (562)  NA 


TT/)/» 
III  (  1  760)  Tory  sympathizers  supported  tho  power 

of  the  sovereign  a*  the  "king's  friends  "Under  the 


Revolution,  but  entrenched  itself  so  firmly  m  con- 
trol of  the  government  that  it  was  not  dislodged 
until  1830  In  the  1820s  the  Tories  made  some 
attempt  to  adopt  a  program  of  reform,  but  the 
great  Reform  Bill  of  1832  demoralized  the  party 
and  destroyed  its  strength  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons The  party  which  grew  up  thereafter  from 
the  remnants  of  the  Tory  group  came  to  be  known 
as  the  CONSERVATIVE  PARTY  Ultraconservatives 
to  the  present  day  are  often  referred  to  as  "Tones  " 
III  the  American  colonies  during  the  American 
Revolution,  Tory  was  used  to  signify  one  who  ad- 
hered to  the  policies  of  the  mother  country,  a  LOY- 
ALIST See  Keith  Feihng,  Hittory  of  the  Tory  Party, 
164(1-1714  (1924)  and  The  Second  Tory  Party, 

Tory  Island  (to're)i  isolated  roekj  island,  3  mi  long 
and  1  mi  wide,  9  mi  off  the  north  coast  of  Ireland, 
in  Co.  Donegal  According  to  legend,  the  island 
was  peopled  in  ancient  times  by  a  race  of  giants,  it 
retains  many  ancient  laws  Fishing  is  carried  on 
There  are  rums  of  a  monastery,  a  church,  and  a 
round  tower  See  T  H.  Mason,  The  Islands  of  Ire- 
tomiQ936). 

Toscana,  Italy  see  TUSCANY 


, , wies  of     ever,  instead  of  yielding,  Justinian  sent  (562)  NAU- 

the  citizen  to  the  state,  which  becomes  an  organ  BIGS  to  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  well-equipped  army 
distinct  from  and  superior  to  its  components  The  Totila  was  thoroughly  routed  by  Narses  at  Tagi- 
organisation  of  the  totalitarian  state  is  generally  nae,  m  the  Apennines  W  of  Aneona,  and  perished 
corporative,  representing  an  attempt  to  amalga-  m  the  battle  Thus  Byzantium  regained  temporary 
mate  the  political,  economic,  and  social  structures  control  over  Italy. 

into  a  rigid  hierarchy    The  umfymg  and  directing   Totleben  or  Todleben,  Eduard  Ivanorich  (both 
force  in  the  state  is  the  official  party,  headed  by  the     Sdwart'  eva'navrch  tdt'lyfibyfa),  1818-84,  Russian 

dictator,  the  object  of  propagandists  glorification     i~j-    •-  *- 

assuming  the  status  of  a  cult  Tho  dictator  (see 
DICTATORSHIP)  to  survive  must  improvise  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  allay  or  suppress  domestic  dis- 
content The  program  of  the  totalitarian  state  has 
tended  almost  invariably  towards  foreign  aggres- 
sion based  on  theories  of  national  or  racial  hegem- 
ony To  satisfy  the  requirements  of  foreign  ad- 
venture, the  totalitarian  economy  IN  concerned 
with  achieving  autarchy,  reducing  public  consump- 


general  and  military  engineer  He  won  his  chief  re- 
nown in  the  Crimean  War  by  his  defense  of  SEVAS- 
TOPOL (1864-65)  Sevastopol  was  virtually  unde- 
fended on  the  land  approach  when  the  allied  siego 
began,  but  Totloben  within  three  weeks  converted 
it  into  a  formidable  foi  tress  by  a  system  of  impro- 
vised earthworks  Despite  the  absence  of  reinforce- 
ments and  despite  all  ted  bombardments,  for  nearly 
a  year  the  garrison  held  out  Totleben  is  con- 
sidered the  originator  of  a  new  technique  of  forti- 


tion,  and  increasing  armaments  through  stringent     fication  "Bo 'planned  the  siege  of  PLKVNA  in  tho 
itrolof  industry  and  trade    Educa-     later  Russo-Turkish  War  at 


government  con     

tiou  in  a  totalitarian  state  is  also  aimed  at  the  in- 
culcation of  warlike  virtues     The  suppression  of 


_„ —  and  as  reward  received 

the  command  of  the  entire  Russian  army  and  was 
created  a  count 


tanan  regimes  in  many  Euroi>ean  nations,  and  the     scries  of  poetr>  anthologies  which  were  popular  in 

efficiency  of  modern  communications  and  weapons      Elizabethan  iJngland 

enabled   them   to   extend   and   consolidate   their    Totten,  Joseph  Gilbert  (tft'tun),  1788-1864,  Amen- 


power  Variants  of  totalitarianism  were  estab- 
lished as  FASC  IHM  in  Italy  and  Nazism  in  Germany 
(see  NATIONAL  SOCIALISM)  COMMUNISM  in  Rus- 
sia is  also  a  one-party  government  in  a  police  state. 
totem  (to'tum),  an  object,  usually  material,  in  ani- 
mistic religion,  whic  h  a  man  regards  with  unusual 
respect  and  to  which  he  believes  himself  to  stand  in 
some  intimate  and  special  relation,  as  of  kinship  or 
descent  By  far  the  commonest  objo<  t 
mal,  less  frequently  a  plant,  rarel>  an  inanimate 
object,  and  still  more  seldom  an  artific  ml  object  or 


artifact.  Anthropologists  distinguish  tatvteen  the 
several  kinds  of  totems  Clan  or  sib  totems,  to 
which  all  persons  m  a  clan  are  related  in  the  aame 
wa>  ,  are  tho  most  common  form,  sex  totems  are 


can  militui  v  engmcei ,  b  New  Haven,  Conn  ,  gracl 
West  Point,  1805  Ho  assmted  in  the  construction 
of  Fort  Clinton  »wl  Castle  Williams  in  Ne\\  Yoik 
haibor  (1808-12),  served  as  chief  engmeei  on  th<» 
Niagara  frontier  in  1812  and  at  Lake  Champlam  in 
1814,  and  planned  tho  improvement  of  the  U  S> 
coast  defenses  ( 1819-31)  He  was  appointed  colo- 

^  „.      nel  and  chief  engineer  of  the  army  m  1838 

an  am-  Tottenham  (tot'unum),  urban  district  (1931  pop 
157,772,  1947  estimated  pop  130,990),  Middlesex, 
England,  N  of  London,  of  which  it  is  a  residential 


,»in /  -MX  A  i  ../.-.-  elements  of  the  population  who  provo  unamenable  Totaes,  George  Carew,  earl  of*  see  CARBW,  GnoROf , 
v  xfoiT'  IQOT~  ffi ,  ff°i  (pa°  l6  diU  ****>'**>  tos-  to  the  processes  of  propaganda  and  education  is  BARON  CARKW  OF  CLOPTON 
JumSile),  1397-1482,  Italian  cosmographer  and  carried  out  by  the  powerful  institution  of  a  secret  Totowa  (to'tuwu),  residential  borough  (pop  5,130), 
mathematician,  a  physician  It  is  said  that  his  map  pphoe  Totalitarianism  breeds  the  police  state  NE  N  J  ,  western  muburb  of  Paterson,  me  1898 
of  the  world  was  used  by  Columbus  on  the  1492  Though  much  of  the  policy  is  of  the  dictator's  own  Tottel,  Richard  (to'tul),  c  1530-1594?,  London  pub- 
vnva.ro  tn  Am™™  devising,  the  theoretical  background  of  the  system  hsher.  His  chief  business  was  the  printing  of  law- 

skune  ne,  tu  sku-    Ital   ftr-     stems  from  such  diverse  sources  as  tho  philosophy      books,  but  his  principal  claim  to  fame  cornea  from 

*~.A^A~"~n —  V"'*i  «  *  Itar,ttn  «>n(™ct«r  Ho  of  Plato,  Rousseau's  doctrine  of  the  general  will,  the  fact  that  he  printed  the  antholojrv  of  poetr\ 
studied  cello  at  the  Parmi  Conservatory,  from  the  biological  findings  of  Darwm  as  applied  to  The  hook  of  8on0*  and  Sonnrtt  (1567),  known  as 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1885  Having  traveled  sociology  and  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Nietzsche  Tottol'a  nuscollnm  It  is  important  because  it  m 
as  a  cellist  with  various  minor  orchestras  in  Italy,  and  Sorel  Disillusionment  with  democratic  proc-  tho  only  volume  whu  h  preserves  the  extant  on«m,il 
be  went  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  (1886)  to  plav  in  the  eases  and  social  and  economic  r haos after  the  First  verse  of  Sir  Thomas  Wvutt  and  Honrv  Howard 
opera  orchestra  Substituting  as  conductor,  he  World  War  allowed  the  establishment  of  totah-  earl  of  Surrey,  ami  bee  ause  it  inaugurated  the  long 
made  such  a  success  that  he  was  engaged  for  the  "  "  •  -  - 

rest  of  the  season,  returning  to  Italy  the  next  sea- 
son (1886-87)  He  conducted  the  premieres  of 
Puccini's  La  Boheme  (Turin,  1896)  and  Leonca- 
vallo's Pagliacn  (Milan,  1892)  and  the  Italian 
premiere  of  Wagner's  GotterdAmmerutig  (Turin, 
1896)  In  1898  Toacamni  was  appointed  chief  con- 
ductor and  artistic  director  at  La  Scala,  Milan 
There  he  presented  many  new  operas  and  Italian 
premieres  of  many  others,  including  Die  Mnnter- 
nnger  (1898)  and  Siegfried  (1899)  He  conducted 
in  Rome,  Bologna,  Turin,  and  Buenos  Aires  from 
1903  until  1906,  when  he  returned  to  La  Scala 
From  1908  to  1914  he  conducted  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera,  whore  he  ga\e  American  premieres  of 
Pufdiu's  Gvrl  of  the  Golden  We«t  (1910),  Wolf- 
Ferrari's  Le  donne  cunosr  (1911),  and  other  works 
He  returned  to  Italy  during  the  First  World  War 
With  the  newly  reorganized  La  Scala  On  hestra  he 
toured  Europe  and  the  United  Htates  m  the  season 
1920-21.  He  was  artistic  director  of  La  He  ala  until 
1929  From  1926  to  1936  he  conducted  the  New 
York  Philharmonic-Symphony,  and  in  1937  the 
NBC  Symphony  Orchestra  was  formed  for  lam  to 
conduct.  Other  outstanding  engagements  include 
the  Bayreuth  Festivals  (1930,  1931),  of  which  he 
was  the  first  non-German  conductor,  the  Salzburg 
Festivals  ( 1934, 1935, 1936) ,  and  the  Lucerne  Festi- 
vals (1937-39)  Consistently  anti-Fascist,  he  re- 
fused several  times  to  play  in  Fascist-dominated 
countries.  See  biography  by  Paul  Stefan  (Eng  tr  , 
1936),  Lawrence  Gilman,  Toscamm  and  Great 
Music  (1938). 

Tosefta  (tosSf'tu),  plural  Toseftoth  (-toth)  [Ara- 
maic-additional),  collection  of  elucidated  maxims 
giving  the  traditional  Jewish  law  more  fully  than 
does  the  Miahna  (see  TALMUD)  The  sayings  in  the 
Mishna  were  abbreviated  by  Akiba  ben  Joseph  to 
render  them  easier  to  learn  The  expanded  sayings 
of  the  Tosefta  were  compiled  by  Talmud ic  scholars 
from  the  tune  of  Akiba  to  the  12th  or  1 3th  cent. 

Tasti,  Sir  Francesco  Paolo  (francha'sko  pa'6l6 
to'st/-),  1846-1916,  Italian  composer  and  teacher 


,  , 

known  m  Australia,  where  the  males  of  a  tribe  may 
have  one  totem,  the  females  another,  individual 


suburb  There  are  a  cross  dating  from  c  1600  and 
rums  of  Ml  Hallows  Church.  Bruce  Caatle  (loth 
cent )  is  on  the  site  of  tho  manor  house  belonging  to 
the  father  of  Robeit  tho  Bruce,  it  houses  a  postal 
museum  m  memory  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  who  once 

totems  are  typical  of  the  North  American  Indians,  Totton  (tot-UVre),  city  (1947  pop  57,218),  capital  of 

tho  totem  being  thought  of  as  an  individual  guar-  Tottori  prefec  ture,  H  Honshu,  Japan,  a  port  on  the 

dian    The  exact  nature  of  the  totem  relationship  Sea  of  Japan     It  19  a  manufacturing  center,  with 

is  not  clear,  it  seems  to  be  more  or  less  mystical  or  exports  of  raw  eilk  and  fruit. 

supernatural    In  clan  totemism  the  most  objective  Tou  (to '55),  samn  as  Tot. 

feature  is  the  totem  name,  but  the  name  does  not  Toutreg:  see  TUARBO 

stand  alone     It  is  associated  with  a  complex  of  toucan  (tdokftn',  too'kftn),  perching  bird  of  tropical 

customs  and  beliefs,  some  or  all  of  which  are  pres-  America,  with  an  enormous  but  thin  and  light  bill, 

ent  in  every  case    The  member  of  a  totemu  clan  usually  brightly  colored    Some  species  have  dull 

not  only  bears  the  totem  name,  he  must  marry  plumage,  but  others  display  bright  green,  scarlet, 

outside  his  totem  group  (exogamy),  he  believes  and  yellow    Cries  of  sentinel  birds,  warning  a  feed- 

himself  to  be  descended  from  the  totem,  he  must  ing  flock,  can  be  heard  for  a  mile.  The  bird  is  fro- 

not  kill,  or  eat,  or  touch  the  totem  animal,  or  call  quently  tamed 

it  by  its  true  name,  and  ho  looks  upon  the  totem  touch,  that  one  of  the  senses  m  man  by  which  tho 


!  largely  „ 
and  North 


,  , 

Having  been  court  singing  teacher  in  Rome,  lie 
went  in  1875  to  London,  where 


, 

,          e  he  became  singing 
master  (1880)  to  the  royal  family  and  professor 


group  as  a  brotherhood.  Totemism  is 
phenomenon  of  Australia,  Melanesia,  an.  .,„.„„. 
America;  it  is  not  found  m  South  America,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  it  in  the  culture  of  Europe 
Many  writers  consider  toteimsm  as  being  primarily 
connected  with  exogamy,  but  exogamy  is  almost 
universal,  while  totemism  seems  to  be  a  late  devel- 
opment In  Australia  descent  from  the  totem  is 
emphasized,  it  is  regarded  as  the  ancestor  from 
whom  the  soul  or  spirit  of  a  man  emanates  Hence 


pressure  or  the  motion  of  a  solid  or  fluid  on  the  body 
is  perceived  The  stimulus  is  received  in  special- 
ised nerve  cells  or  end  organs  in  the  skin  or  mem- 
brane and  is  transmitted  (as  are  other  sense  stim- 
uli) to  the  central  nervous  system.  The  number  of 
the  end  organs  per  unit  area,  their  type,  and  their 
sensitivity  determine  the  fineness  of  the  sense  of 
touch  possessed  by  a  given  part  of  the  body  Tho 
tonguetip,  hpft,  and  finger  tips  are  among  tho  most 
sensitive  parts;  the  back  and  massive  parts  of  the 
limbs  are  least  sensitive  It  is  possible  to  develop 


^£SS\£rii sr1  fT& and  rfr°r  ^^^^S£S^^y^^^  ^ense-of^h^^^^ 

(1894)  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music    His  Sere-     while  totemism  is  not    The  idea  of  the  totem  as  of  one  who  must  substitute  touch  forother  senses 

™!L9»&*y*e.!Sl&. ^*L*novm  of  bw  mafly     Protector  or  guardian  is  prominent  in  North  Amer-  as  sight  and  hearing,  in  the  gaining  of  information 

ica.  The  Indian  often  represented  his  individual  is  often  amazing  The  Braille  system  enables  tho 
name  by  drawing  a  picture  of  his  totem  animal,  a  blind  to  read  through  use  of  the  touch-sensitive- 
custom  noted  among  the  Ojibwa,  from  whose  Ian-  ness  of  the  finger  tips. 

guage  the  word  totem  is  derived;  among  the  Indians  tottch-me-aot,  (apatfens  Ompa'sheens),  or  balsam 

of  Britwh  Columbia  and  Alaska  the  totem  animal  Touch-me-nots,  ix>th  wild  and  garden*  belong  to 

took  first  place  in  tribal  art.    It  was  carved  on     -11- *       "       ^  *     .      ...    •    . 

totem  poles  to  represent  characters  in  clan  myths 
and  was  pictured  also  in  masks  and  on  household 
utensils  A  score  of  theories  have  been  devised  to 


songs  He  was  knighted  m  1908. 
Tostig  (t6'stlg),  d.  1066,  son  of  Earl  Godwin  of 
Wessez.  In  1051  he  and  his  father  were  banished 
to  Flanders,  returning  with  an  armed  invasion  in 
1052.  Made  earl  of  Northumbria  in  1055,  Tostig 
jointly  invaded  (1063)  Wales  with  his  brother  Har- 
old (later  king).  The  Northumbrians  revolted 
agamat  Tostig's  severe  ride  m  1065  and  chose  Mor- 
ear  their  earl  Tostig  fled  to  Flanders.  The  next 


«,*.»..  k — u j  Iu    is     I    .         ww»*.    *  w  w"      uwuouo    si  awrv  01  tiiwries  nave  oeen  devisea  to 

year  ho  harried  the  English  coast,  then  joined  the     account  for  the  origin  of  totemism,  but  none  of 

Cram  r«f weacM  are  iadkate*  by  tJIAU.  CAPITALS,  Th«  key  to 


,  * 

the  genus  Impatient,  the  name  referring  to  tho  seed 
pods,  which  burst  at  a  touch  and  catapult  the  seeds 
from  the  plant.  The  garden  touch-me-nots  or  bal- 
sams  (Impatwn*  bahamina'),  also  called  lady's- 
slippers,  resemble  only  faintly  the  wild  kind,  but 


ail  are  characterized  by  the  explosive  mod  pods  and 
by  spurfed  flower*.  The  double  or  camellia-flowered 
balsam  is  the  one  moat  often  cultivated  and  has 
been  an  old-fashioned-garden  favorite.  Cultivated 
kinds  Include  greenhouse  and  pot  plants,  annuals 
and  perennials.  The  wild  touch-me-nots,  also  called 
snapweed  and  jewelweed,  have  yellow  or  orange 
blossoms  that  dangle  like  pendant  earrings  from  the 
branches  From  stem  and  leaf  comes  a  bright 
orange  juice  that  has  been  used  as  a  dye  and  was 
applied  by  Indians  to  irritations  of  the  skin;  other 
medicinal  uses  have  been  found  for  some  species, 
but  at  least  one  (Impatient  noh-mcJangere)  has 
been  suspected  of  being  poisonous  Touch-me-not 
flowers  are  visited  by  hummingbird*,  but  are  chiefly 
pollinated  by  bumblebees,  except  where  these  have 
learned  the  easier  method  of  boring  through  the 
spur  to  pilfer  the  nectar  without  pollinating  the 
flower.  In  tmch  cases  the  plant  is  still  able  to  pro- 
duce seed  by  the  presence  of  closed,  self-pollinating, 
budlike  flowers,  called  cleistogamous  flowers 


Touggourt,  Algeria:  see  TUOUBT 


Jievtky  or  TokhachersJd,  Mikhail  Hiko- 

Uyevich  (both  mekhuyeT  nyfkulI'uvYch  tookhtt- 
chW'ske),  1893-1937,  Russian  marshal  An  officer 
m  the  tsarist  army,  he  was  raptured  (1915)  in  the 
First  World  War  but  escaped  late  in  1917  and  after 
his  return  to  Russia  joined  the  Communist  party 
He  held  important  commands  in  the  civil  war  of 
1017-20  and  in  the  Russo-Pohsh  war  of  1920  and 
was  an  important  figure  in  the  reorganisation 
(1935-36)  of  the  Red  Army  In  1937  he  and  seven 
other  Soviet  generals  were  accused  of  taking  part  in 
a  Trotsky  1st  plot  against  the  Soviet  government 
They  were  tried  hi  secret  and  executed 

Toul  (tficM),  city  (pop  8,071),  Meurthe-et-Moselle 
dept.,  NE  France,  on  the  Moselle  An  episcopal  see 
from  the  5th  cent  until  1801,  it  was  in  the  Middle 
Ages  a  free  imperial  city,  its  bishops  ruled  the  sur- 
rounding lands  as  vassals  of  the  emperors  Toul 
was  seised  by  Henry  II  of  France  m  1562  along 
with  the  bishoprics  of  Met»  and  Verdun  and  was 
confirmed  in  French  possession  by  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  (1648)  Fortified  by  Vauhaii,  it  was 
long  a  strategic  point  in  the  defense  of  the  French 
frontier  The  city  proper  is  still  within  (he  old 
fortified  polygon  The  Chun  h  of  St  Etienne  (13th- 
15th  cent  ,  formerly  a  cathedral),  a  splendid  struc- 
ture, and  several  other  old  buildings  were  damaged 
in  the  Second  World  War 

Toulon  (toolcV),  ciu  (pop  125,747),  Var  dept  ,  HE 
France,  a  Mediterranean  port  It  IB  the  chief 
French  naval  station  Dating  from  pro-Roman 
times,  Toulon  has  been  fortified  nianv  times,  no- 
tably (17th  cent )  by  Vauban  In  179J  royalists 
surrendered  the  city  to  the  English  under  \dmiral 
Hood,  but  late  in  that  year  it  was  recaptured  by 
the  French,  young  Bonaparte,  commanding  a  bat- 
tery, won  his  first  fame  in  that  operation,  which 
was  followed  by  a  massacre  of  the  Toulon  royalists 
In  Nov  ,  1942,  when  German  troops  proceeded  to 
occupy  Toulon  after  the  Allied  landings  in  North 
Africa,  the  French  fleet  (immobilized  in  Toulon 
harbor  since  the  Fram  o-German  armistice  of  1940), 
was  scuttled  to  avoid  its  c  apt  lire  by  the  Germans 
Admiral  Jean  de  Laborde,  who  gave  the  order,  was 
sentenc  ed  to  death  m  1947  by  a  apecial  court  for 
unnecessarily  destroying  the  fleet  instead  of  de- 
livering it  to  the  Allies  Made  a  wubmaruie  base  by 
the  Germans,  Toulon  was  heavily  bombed  in  1944. 

Toulon  (toTVlc'm),  citv  (pop  1,230),  co  seat  of  Stark 
co  ,  N  central  111 ,  NNW  of  Peona,  m  a  farm  area, 
inc  1859 

Toulouse  (toTVlofta'),  orU  (i*>p  225,854),  capital  of 
Haute-Garonue  dept  ,  H  France,  in  LANGUIEDOC,  on 
the  Garonne  It  is  one  of  the  great  commercial  and 
cultural  centers  of  France  An  important  city  even 
before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Gaul,  it  became  an 
episcopal  see  in  the  4th  cent  and  later  an  archdio- 
cese It  was  the  capital  of  the  Visigoths  from  419 
until  the  conquest  (507)  by  Clovis  I  and  of  the 
Carolinjnan  kingdom  of  AQFITMNE  (781-843). 
Toulouse  then  became  a  separate  county  At  their 
greatest  expansion  (late  12th  cent ),  the  counts  of 
Toulouse  were  suzerains  of  virtually  all  Languedoc, 
their  vassals  included  the  lords  of  Fotx,  QIIEROY, 
and  ROUKROUE  Ruling  with  great  wisdom  and 
tolerance  (particularly  toward  the  Jews,  who  set- 
tled Languedoc  in  great  numbers  and  contributed 
to  its  commercial  prosperity),  the  counts  also  held  a 
bnUiant  court,  which,  attracting  the  liest  TBOUHA- 
DOUBS,  was  the  center  of  southern  French  litera- 
ture Though  rival  dynastic  claims  to  Aquitaino 
brought  recurrent  warfare  with  England,  their 
domains  were  little  touched  The  outbreak  of  the 
Catharut  heresies  of  the  ALBIGKNSBS  thus  offered  a 
temptation  to  the  northern  lords  to  plunder  this 
rich  region  while  stamping  out  heresy.  Within  a 
few  yean  (1206--29)  Languedoc  was  laid  waste  and 
the  counts  fell  from  power  (see  RAYMOND  VI,  lUr- 
MOXD  VII,  Simon  de  MONTPOHT;  AtmoHN8t.vN 
CKUSAOK;  INQUISITION;  AJ.PHON»B)  In  1271  the 
county  of  Toulouse  passed  entirely  to  the  French 
orown;  with  some  smaller  territories,  the  bulk  Of 
the  county  henceforth  formed  Languedoc  province. 
The  count*  had  grouted  the  city  of  Toulouse  virtual 
iQdenee.  It*  prosperous  citusena  were  gov- 
by  «l*otod  magistrate*  (ooptbraJt)  and  had 
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•their  own  militia  and  courts.  These  privileges, 
though  gradually  weakened  by  the  French  kings, 
persisted  until  1790  The  suppression  of  Albi- 
gensianiam  was  followed  by  a  great  cultural  re- 
birth The  famous  Univ.  of  Toulouse  was  estab- 
lished in  1230  The  Academie  des  Jeux  Floraux, 
founded  c  1223,  still  exists  Among  the  many  out- 
standing buildings  of  Toulouse  are  the  large  Roman- 
esque Basilica  of  St  Sernm  (1  lth-12th  cent.),  with 
the  tomb  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Gothic 
Jacobin  church  (13th  oent ),  the  Gothic  Cathedral 
of  St  Etienne  (12th-15th  cent ).  the  Ass6»at  man- 
sion (16th  cent ) ,  housing  the  Academie  des  Jeux 
Floraux,  the  oapUole  [town  hall)  (18th  cent ) ,  sever- 
al excellent  museums,  and  tho  whole  "old  quarter," 
left  intact  since  the  18th  cent  The  industrial  sec- 
tion of  Toulouse  suffered  damage  in  the  Second 
World  War 

Toulouse-Lautrec  Monfa,  Henri  da  (fire"  du  toolfioa'- 
I6trek'  mafa'),  1 864-1 Q01,  French  painter  and 
lithographer ,  son  of  a  wealthy  nobleman  He  broke 
both  legs  when  a  child  and  was  permanently  de- 
formed After  a  life  of  enormous  productivity  and 
extreme  debauchery  m  Paris,  he  was  confined  to  an 
asylum  as  mentally  deranged  He  regained  his 
liberty,  howover,  shortly  before  his  death  at  the 
age  of  37  He  is  noted  for  his  studies  of  music  halls, 
circuses,  and  low-life  types  of  Pans  His  work 
shows  tho  influence  of  Degas  and  the  Japanese 
prints  but  has  a  biting,  satiric  quality  quite  its  own. 
He  was  prolific  as  a  painter,  poster  artist,  uud  illus- 
trator foday  his  work  is  highly  prized  He  is  rep- 
resented in  the  museums  of  Chicago,  Washington, 
D  C'  and  New  York  city  and  in  the  Luxembourg 
Museum  and  the  Bibhotheque  nationale,  Paris 
Many  of  his  sketches  are  in  the  museum  of  his 
native  Albi  See  studies  by  Gotthard  Jedhcka 
(1929,  in  German)  and  Gerstle  Mack  (1938) 

Toungoo  (toung'goo',  toung'flo'),  town  (pop 
23,223),  S  Burma,  on  the  Sittang  river  and  166  mi 
NNE  ol  Rangoon  on  the  Rangoon-Mandaliiy  rail- 
road From  the  late  15th  cent  it  was  tho  center  of 
one  of  the  three  chief  states  of  Burma,  in  the  16th 
cent  it  preceded  Pegu  us  the  capital  of  a  unified 
Burmese  kingdom 

Touraine  (tdbrftn',  Fr  tcxiren'),  region  and  former 
province,  W  central  France,  centering  around 
TOURS,  its  capital,  and  drained  by  the  Loire,  (/her, 
and  Vienne  rivers  It  oteupios,  roughly,  the  Indre- 
et-Loiro  dopt  Touraine,  with  its  fertile  valleys, 
orchards,  und  vineyards  (notably  those  of  Vou- 
VKIY)  is  known  as  tho  "garden  of  France  "  Its 
numerous  chateaux  (see  CHINON,  LCM-HES,  AZA.Y- 
LK-RiOEAt?,  AMBOJHK),  full  of  historical  associa- 
tions, attract  tourists  from  tho  entne  world  Des- 
cartes, Rabelais,  and  Balzac  wero  born  in  Tou- 
raine, the  latter  two  have  celebrated  their  rich  and 
easy-living  homeland  in  thcur  writings  Originally 
the  county  of  Tours,  Touraine  passed  (10th  cent  ) 
to  the  counts  of  Blois.  who  coded  it  (llth  oent  )  to 
the  counts  of  ANJOU  Touraine  then  passed  (1152) 
under  English  domination  but  was  retaken  (1204) 
by  Philip  II  of  France  and  incorporated  mto  the 
royal  domain 

Tourane  (tooran',  -ran'),  town  (pop  c  25,000),  cen- 
tral Annum,  IndoChina,  a  poit  on  the  South  China 
Sea  c  50  nu  SE  of  Hu6 

Tourcoing  (toorkwe') ,  c  itv  (pop  73,772) ,  Nord  dept  , 
N  France  With  adjacent  ROUBIIX,  it  forms  the 
largest  textile  center  of  France 

Tourgee,  Albion  Winegar  (toor-zha'),  1838-1905, 
American  author  and  lawyer,  b  Wilhamsfield, 
Ohio,  studied  at  tho  Univ  of  Rochester  After 
perviee  in  the  Union  army  he  was  for  a  few  years  a 
carpetbagger  lawyer  and  political  judge  m  North 
Carolina  Of  his  se\  oral  ncn  els,  the  best  known  are 
.-1  Fool's  Jirrand  (1879)  and  Ftga  and  Thutle* 
(1879)  They  are  valuable  for  their  picture  of  the 
politics  of  the  Keconstruc  tion  jxjnod  See  biog- 
raphy by  H.  F  Dibble  (1921). 

tourmaline  (tdor'mulm,  -len),  complex  borosilicate 
mineral  with  varying  amounts  of  aluminum,  iron, 
magnesium,  sodium,  lithium,  potassium  and  some- 
times other  elements  used  as  a  gem  It  occurs  in 
prismatic  crystals,  commonly  three-sided,  six- 
sided,  or  nine-sided  and  striated  vertically.  Dif- 
ferent crystal  forms  are  usually  present  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  vertical  axis.  The  luster  is  vitreous 
Colors  are  red  and  pink  (rubellite),  blue  (mdioolite 
or  Braeihari  sapphire),  green  (Brazilian  emerald), 
yellow  (Ceylonese  peridot),  violot  red  (siherite), 
and  I  Jack  (schorl)  Colorless  varieties  are  called 
aehroite  Two  or  more  colors  may  occur  m  the 
same  stone,  tln>  colors  being  arranged  m  aones  or 
bauds  with  sharp  boundaries  between  Some  Bra- 
zilian stones  have  a  rod  core  with  a  green  exterior, 
separated  by  a  colorless  band,  stones  from  Cali- 
fornia are  green  within  and  red  outride  The  varia- 
tions ui  color,  are  of  course,  dependent  on  tho  varia- 
tions in  chemical  composition  Tourmalines  are 
found  in  pegmatite  veins  m  granites,  gneisses, 
schists,  and  crystalline  limestone  Sources  of  the 
gem  include  Elba,  Madagascar,  Burma,  the  Urals, 
Siberia,  Brawl,  and  Maine,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  and  California  in  the  United  States 

Tournai  (toSrni'),  Flemish  Doormk  (ddr'njk),  city 
(pop.  31,490),  Hiunaut  prov.,  W  Belgium,  on  the 
Scheldt  (Escaut)  It  is  an  important  toxtile  center, 


TOURS 

producing  particularly  woolens,  linen,  and  carpets 
Dating  »t  least  from  Roman  times,  it  was  a  seat  of 
the  Merovingian  kings  of  Austrasta.  It  often 
changed  hands  m  its  long  history.  Emperor 
Charles  V,  who  took  it  (1521)  from  France,  at- 
tached it  to  the  Spanish  (after  1713,  Austrian) 
Netherlands.  It  was  repeatedly  captured  by  the 
French  in  the  wars  of  the  17th  and  18th  cent 
Among  the  numerous  medieval  and  Renaissance 
buildings  of  Tournai  are  the  cathedral  (llth  tent  ) , 
a  15th-century  tower,  railed  after  Henry  V1I1  of 
England  (who  took  Tournai  in  1513  and  who  made 
Cardinal  Wolsey  bishop  of  Tournai) ,  and  the  17th- 
century  r  loth  hall  Alternate  spellings  are  Tournav 
(m  French)  and  Doornqk  (in  Flemish) 

tournament  or  tourney,  public  contest  between 
armed  horsemen  m  simulation  of  real  battle  In 
this  military  game,  whic  h  flourished  from  the  12th 
to  the  16th  cent,  combatants  were  frequently 
divided  into  opposing  factions,  each  led  by  a  cham- 
pion In  tins  respect  it  differed  from  the  joust, 
which  was  a  single  combat,  fought  with  weapons 
of  war.  Tournaments  perhaps  originated  in  trials 
by  battle  (see  ORDEAL.)  or  in  the  earlier  gladiatorial 
combats  The  tournament,  a  typical  feature  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  based  on  the  ideals  of  cJiivalrj 
It  was  a  sport  which  all  could  enjoy — the  anstoc  - 
racv  as  actors  and  all  others  as  spectators.  Tour- 
neys, thought  to  have  originated  in  France,  spread 
to  Germ  an  v,  England,  and  S  Europe,  And  lams 
governing  them  became  more  or  less  universal 
Such  affairs  were  usual Iv  held  at  the  invitation  of 
kings  or  nobles  and  were  the  occasion  of  much 
pageantry  Knights  with  their  entourages  camped 
neai  the  field  of  combat,  and  their  qualifications 
were  examined  bv  judges  of  the  day.  A  typical 
tournament  field,  or  lists,  was  oval  or  rectangular 
and  was  enclosed  bv  harriers,  which  kept  the 
knights  within  bounds  and  protected  the  spec- 
tators On  the  sides  were  pavilions  for  important 
personages,  ladios  who  sponsored  the  combatants, 
and  judges  Heralds  announced  the  names  of  the 
participants,  and  then,  with  a  fanfare  of  trumpets, 
the  warrior*  made  their  entrance,  clad  in  armor  and 
astride  nc  hlv  c  apansoned  horses  Their  weapons 
were  usually  blunted  lances  or  swords.  The  events 
of  the  day  normally  began  with  a  combat  between 
individual?  and  ended  with  a  collective  contest 
Prizes  were  awarded  the  victors  bv  the  queen  of 
beauty,  chosen  to  preside  over  the  tournament 
Knights  were  often  killed  or  gravely  injured  at 
tournaments,  and  to  make  the  game  less  dangerous, 
a  tilt  or  barrier,  was  stretched  along  the  length  of 
the  lists,  with  the  combatants  hghting  across  it 
This  version  of  the  sport  was  known  as  tilting 
Rulers  of  Church  and  state  made  attempts  to  sup 
press  or  regulate  tournaments,  but  the  practice 
was  not  discontinued  until  changed  social  condi- 
tions caused  A  doc  line  m  its  popularity 

Tournefon,  Joseph  Pitton  de  (ahdxef/  pctd  du  toorn- 
f 6r') ,  1 656- 1 708,  French  botanist  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  the  Jar  dm  des  Plantes,  Pans 
(1688),  and  of  medicine  at  the  College  de  France 
(1702)  and  studied  plants  in  Europe  and  m  Asia 
Minor  His  system  oi  classification,  in  vogue  until 
it  was  superseded  by  that  of  Linnaeus,  based  plant 
genera  on  similarities  in  tlie  structure  of  flowers  and 
fruit  and  classed  plants  as  herbs,  bushes,  and  trees 
He  wrote  Elements  de  botantque  (3  vols  ,  1694). 

Tourneur,  Cyril  (tur'nur),  c  .1580-1626.  English  poet 
and  dramatist  Of  his  life  little  is  known,  and  hut 
reputation  rests  on  his  two  gloomy,  violent  plays, 
The  Revenger' 9  Tragedy  (1607)  and  Th*  Atheist's 
Tragedy  (1611)  See  edition  of  hia  complete  works 
by  Allardyce  Nicoll  (19  JO) 

tourney,  see  TOUKNAMBNI-. 

tourniquet  (ttfor'nlket,  -ka,  tur'-),  device  used  to 
control  the  flow  of  blood  by  compression  It  may 
be  a  special  instrument,  a  rubber  tube,  cloth,  or 
othei  flexible  material  tightened  to  exert  pressure 
Such  compression  should  not  be  employed  for  more 
than  20  nun.  at,  a  tune  because  of  the  danger  of 
gangrene.  In  arterial  hemorrhage  or  snake  bite 
compression  is  applied  above  the  wound,  i  e  ,  be- 
tween the  wound  and  the  heart.  In  hemorrhage 
from  a  vom,  however,  the  tourniquet  is  applied  be- 
low the  wound,  i.e.,  away  from  the  heart. 

Tours  (tdbr,  t<5orz,  Fr.  ttlor),  city  (pop  76,207),  cap- 
ital of  Indre-et-Loire  dopt .  NW  central  France  on 
the  Loire.  It  is  a  commercial  center  with  numer- 
ous specialized  industries,  notably  wine  and  silk. 
An  old  Gallo- Roman  town  and  early  diocese,  it 
grew  rapidly  after  the  death  (397?)  of  its  bishop, 
Saint  MVRTTN,  whose  remains  are  buried  in  the 
Basilica  of  8t  Martin  (built  1887-1924)  Through- 
out  the  Middle  Ages,  Tours  was  a  center  of  Chris- 
tian civilization,  which  was  saved  from  Moham- 
medan supiumacy  by  Charles  Martel's  victory 
(732)  over  the  Saracens  between  Tours  and  Poi- 
tiers. GRKWKY  cu  Torus  (6th  cent )  and  Alcuin 
(9th  cent )  mado  Tours  a  light  of  learning  It  be- 
c»mo  an  archdiocese  in  853,  its  present  cathedral 
was  built  from  1170  to  1550  Politically,  Touis 
shared  the  history  of  TOI/HAINE,  of  which  it  was  the 
capital.'  Louis  XI,  who  favored  Tours  as  a  resi- 
dence, held  several  States-General  liere  and  intro- 
duced the  mlk  industry.  Hia  laet  years  were  spent, 

in  virtual  eelf-unpriBonmeat,  at  the  near-by  castle 
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During  t 
s  was  the 


the  Pranco-PruasiMi     Ifon  (1896)  and 


i,  Political  and  Historical  towhee  (W'hS,  t6ha',  touTiS),  North  American  bird 


War  0870-71),  Tours  was  the  seat  of  the  govern-  (1914)       '  "  '  of  the  PINCH  family'  The  red-eyed  towhee" is  found 

ment  of  national  defense;  in  the  Second  World  War  tower,  structure  whose  greatest  dimension  is  its     in  the  United  States  E  of  the  Great  Plains  and  in 

it  was,  briefly  (June,  1940)  the  seat  of  the  French  height.    Towers  have  belonged  to  two  general     parts  of  Canada,  usually  in  dry  thickets.    In  the 

government;  among  the  buildings  damaged  in  the  classes    The  first  embodies  practical  uses— as  de-     male  the  upper  parts  are  glossy  black,  and  the  sides 

fighting  is  the  house  where   Balzac  was  born,  fense  and  watch,  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages;     chestnut  brown;  the  breast  and  abdomen  are  white, 

Despite  the  heavy  destruction  Tours  remains,  both  to  carry  bells  or  carillons,  as  beacons  and  light-     and  the  tip  of  the  tail  and  some  wing  feathers  are 

in  its  old  and  its  new  sections,  one  of  the  hand-  houses,  and  to  gam  maximum  floor  space  on  a  given     edged  with  white    It  is  also  known  as  the  chewmk, 

somest  cities  of  France  and  is  the  principal  tourist  area,  as  in  modern  skyscraper  towers    The  second     from  its  call  note,  and  as  ground  robin  because  it 

center  m  the  Loire  valley  class  is  for  symbolic  effect— either  of  religion,  as  in     ......  ,  ~. 

Tourville,  Anne  Hilanon  de  Cotentm,  comte  de  (an'  *    "   "    '  '  "* 

elary6'  du  kdt§t«'  k5t  da  toorvPl'),  1642-1701, 
marshal  of  France  As  commander  of  the  French 
fleet  in  the  War  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  he  defeated 
the  English  and  the  Dutch  at  Beachy  Head  (1690), 
was  defeated  at  La  Rogue  (1692),  and  in  1693  was 


both  Eastern  and  Western  church  architecture,  c 
ls  of  the  fre 


, 

scratches  under  dry  leaves  for  insects  The 
southern  form  «  the  white-eyed  towhee  In  the 
West  there  are  a  number  of  subspecies  as  well  as 
the  green-tailed  towhee  of  another  genus 


of  communal  power,  as  in  the  town  halls  of  the  free 

cities  of  medieval  Europe    The  earliest  use  of  tall 

structures  for  ritual  and  symbolism  is  seen  in  the  town,  in  the  United  States  In  New  England  states 
Babylonian  ZIQGURAT.  The  temple  architecture  of  the  basic  unit  of  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  is  the  town 
India  had  a  variety  of  pyramidal  and  highly  ornate  The  states  are  divided  wholly  into  towns  and  cities, 


victorious  at  Lagos  One  of  the  greatest  naval  masonry  towers,  including  the  stupas  Pagodas  m  so  that  there  are  no  unincorporated  areas,  as  in 
technicians  of  his  time,  Tourville  also  developed  wood,  many  atones  high,  were  early  a  part  of  other  states  The  unique  feature  is  the  annual 
new  and  effective  signaling  techniques  ""  •  *  *  '  ~  " 

Touseaint  L'Ouverture,  Francois  Domi_,__  ,..., 
swa'   d6men6k'   toosS'   Idovfirtur'),   c  1744-1803. 


;nalmg  techniques  Chinese  and  Japanese  temple  architecture     To  meeting  of  voters,  which  elects  the  town  board 

„,   ^    «...  A—'*',  I*!?0*0*8  Pomimque  (frft-  Mohammedan  religious  architecture  belong  the  (selectmen)  and  decides  weighty  issues    In  larger 

swa    domenSk'  toosS'  loovfirtur'),   c  1744-1803.  varied  minarets,  of  which  at  least  one  is  attached  to  towns  representatives  attend  the  meeting     Tho 

Haitian  Negro  patriot  and  martyr   A  self-educated  most  mosques    In  the  early  Middle  Ages  in  West-  small  town  meeting  is  much  praised  as  a  nearly 

slave,  freed  shortly  before  the  uprising  in  1791 ,  he  ern  Europe  towers  with  massive  masonry  walls  and  pure  democracy    Elsewhere  m  tho  United  States 


- —    j  V, —  \T *   — j~-»~  -•"••  —!«.,-«..»  «..  *.  VJ,  ».»  cm  jumiuj.»e  wwenj  witii  IUWMUVCJ  mnouiuy  wons  BJIU 

joined  the  Negro  rebellion  to  free  the  slaves  and  be-  devoid  of  design  served  as  refuges  and  lookouts 

came  its  organizational  genius    Rapidly  rising  in  The  round  towers  of  the  9th  and  10th  cent,  were 

?7cWaer'  Ti0*??*^ *  J°m,ed/0,rce<'  ft"; a  brief  period  in  probably  so  used    Of  these  118  remain  in  Ireland 
1793  with  the  Spanish  of  Santo  Doming  '     '  - 


pure  democracy  Elsewhere  m  tho  United  States 
the  term  town  is  little  used  politically,  signifying 
only  a  place  incorporated  as  a  town  or  simply  a 

.                  r .,  „ „    —  v..^^ , «.™.v.  center  of  population,  but  township  has  a  legal 

- -.- _ — mgo  and  m  a  and  a  few  m  Scotland,  among  them  that  at  Brechin  significance — as   a   geographical   division    of   tho 

series  of  fast-moving  campaigns  became  known  as  Castles  had  their  donjons  or  keeps,  of  which  the  COUNTY,   established  in  land  surveys  and  often 

Jb  uuverture  lopening),  a  name  he  adopted  Though  11th-century  TOWFR  OF  LONDON  shows  a  high  equal  to  16  sections,  or  square  miles.   Outside  the 

he  professed  allegiance  to  France,  first  to  the  re-  development    Of  the  fortified  towers  which  Italian  Middle  Atlantic  states  townships  arc  seldom  units 

£      ic  j,     j      tben    NaP°Ieon'     no    w*s    single-  nobles  built  even  for  their  city  dwellings  numerous  of  local  government 

heartedly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  his  own  people  examples  remain,  notably  at  San  Gimignano    The  Towneley  Plays,  32  plays  preserved  in  a  late  15th- 

and  maintained  it  in  his  talks  with  French  com-  growth  of  centralized  governments  made  the  tower  century  manuscript  by  the  Towneleys,  a  Lanca- 

missioners     L,ate  in  1793  the  British  occupied  all  less  essential  in  the  great  castles  of  the  late  Middle  shire  family    Intended  for  production  by  the  crafts 

of  Haiti  s  coastal  cities  and  allied  themselves  with  Ages    But  in  France  the  circular  tower  with  steep  of  Wakefield,  they  are  sometimes  called  the  Wake- 

the  Spanish   in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  conical  roof  lingered  m  many  Renaissance  chateaux  field  Plays    See  MIRACLE  PLAY. 

Toussamt  was  the  acknowledged  leader  against  of  the  16th  cent ,  though  pierced  with  large  win-  town  planning-  see  CITY  PLANNING 

them  and,  with   DKSSALINES  and  CHitrsTpPHE,  dows  and  no  longer  used  for  defense    The  earliest  Townsend,   Francis   Everett   (toun'zund-),    1867-, 

I^WwLilfc        several  towns  from  the  British  existing  church  towers  m  Europe,  those  of  Ra-  American  reformer,  leader  of  an  old-age  pension 

frrS?^     *tir  con?pleteI  ^hdrawal     A  revolt  venna,  Italy,  of  the  5th  find  6th  cent ,  were  built  as  movement,  b  Fairbury,  111  ,  grad  Umv  of  Nebras- 

£L» f -5'  u£d6rTihe  mx"atto  le»der  KiQAUD  was  sup-  belfries     In  Italv  the  tower  or  CAMPANILE  stood  ka  medical  school,  1893    Ho  practic  od  medicine  in 

pressed  after  PXTION,  Rigaud  s  lieutenant,  lost  tho  detached  from  the  church  building  itself,  the  bel-  several  Western  states  before  he  settled  (1919)  at 

southern  port  of  Jacmel     In  1801  Tousaauit  con-  fnes  of  the  town  hal,   had  httlo  roor(imation  with  Long  Beach,  Calif     In  1933  while  America  was 

J^S^^™/^^1^11^^"0011*?^  the  design  as  a  whole    In  the  north,  towers  became  '       "                       '                  ----- 

fa  ^ilr^Jl9!'  *ldAh««  h« £**"***»  in  the  llth  cent  a  common  feature  of  the  Roman- 


whole  island.  He  reorganized  the  government  and 
instituted  public  improvements  Napoleon  sent 
(1802)  under  the  command  of  General  LECLERC  a 
large  force  to  subdue  Toussamt  Hait  wn  resistance 
was  stubborn  and  a  peace  treaty  was  drawn  up 
Toussamt  himself  was  treacherously  seized  and  sent 
to  franco,  where  he  died  ui  the  dungeon  of  Fort-de- 
Joux,  in  the  French  Jura  His  valiant  life  and  piti- 
ful death  made  him  a  symbol  of  the  fight  for 
liberty,  and  he  is  celebrated  in  one  of  Words- 
worth's finest  Bonnets  and  in  a  dramatic  poem  by 
Lamartme  See  C  L  R  James,  The  Black  Jacobtna 
(1938),  Ralph  Korngold,  Citizen  Totutsamt  (1944) 
Tout,  Thomas  Frederick  (tout),  1855-1929,  English 
historian  Educated  at  Oxford,  he  taught  at  the 
Umv  of  Manchester  from  1890  to  1925  Consid- 
ered an  outstanding  authority  on  medieval  history, 
Tout  emphasized  the  importance  of  tho  adminis- 
trative aspect  of  historical  development  His  Writ- 


f 
°f 


faced  bv  economic  depression,  he  brought  forth  the 
Townsend  plan,  which  called  for  a  pension  of  $200 
per  month  for  c  itizens  of  60  .years  of  age  or  older, 
on  condition  that  the  $200  be  spent  in  tho  United 
States  within  a  month  after  receipt  The  funds 
were  to  he  raised  prim  ipallv  by  a  2  pen  ent  tederal 
sales  tax  The  simphr  ity  of  the  proposal,  the  apos- 
tolic zeal  of  Townsend,  and  the  organization  of  the 
TowiiHendites  into  a  formidable  pressure  group 
brought  me  reasmg  support  for  tho  plan  despite  its 
condemnation  bv  competent  economists  Rills  to 


History  (1914),  am 

•«  the  Admwutratwe  History  of  Medieval  England 
(6  vols,,  1020-33).  He  wrote  numerous  textbooks, 
edited  historical  works,  and  contributed  to  histor- 
ical journals 

Tovey,  Sir  Donald  Francis  (to've),  1875-1940,  Eng- 
lish pianist  and  musicologist,  grad   Oxford,  If 


esquo  churches  and  remained  an  integral  element 
of  the  design  also  m  tho  Gothic  In  English  cathe- 
drals of  these  periods  a  high  tower  rises  over  the 
crossing  of  nave  and  transepts,  while  the  west  end 
generally  possesses  lower  twin  towers  In  France, 
however,  towers  are  usually  restricted  to  the  two 
rich  piles  at  the  west  front  In  some  French  cathe- 
drals the  west  towers  varv  in  period  and  design 

(e  8  ,  Chartres  and  Bourges)     The  relatively  smi-  ....__..      ..._, ... 

pie  Romanesque  towers,  generalh  with  square  or  establish  the  Townsend  plan  were  continually  de- 
round  shafts  enriched  by  manv  blind  arcades  in  feated  m  Congress"  after  1935,  and  the  strength  of 
horizontal  tiers  and  topped  by  a  simple  octagonal  the  movement  declined  after  the  economy  began 
or  conical  spire,  developed  into  the  higher,  elab-  to  recover  and  the  effects  of  SOCIAL  SECURITY  \vrro 
orate  type  of  the  Gothic  The  shaft  surfaces  were  felt  in  the  United  States  Townsend  modified  a 
broken  with  tracened  arches,  corners  were  emplm-  few  of  the  provisions  of  his  plan  in  the  1940s 
sized  by  buttresses  often  rising  from  the  ground  to  Townsend.  1  Town  (pop  2,005),  N  Mass  ,  near  tho 
the  base  of  the  c  roc  keted  spire,  decorated  with  pin-  NH  line,  settled  1670,  me  17.12  Woolens  are 
nacles  and  canopied  niches  Towers  of  extreme  produced  Part  of  the  town  is  state  forest  2  Town 
lightness  and  intricacy  resulted  m  late  Gothic,  as  in  (pop  1,309) ,  co  seat  of  Broadwater  co  ,  W  c  entral 
the  cathedrals  at  Rouen,  Vienna,  and  Antwerp  Mont  ,  on  the  Missouri  river,  me  1895  Formerly 
With  the  Renaissance  the  classic  orders  and  other  a  mining  town,  it  still  has  some  mines  but  also  has 
elements  of  Roman  architecture  appeared  for  the  ranching  and  irrigated  farming 
first  time  in  vertical  compositions,  as  Greeks  and  Townsend,  Mount,  7,260  ft  high,  SE  New  Soutli 
Romans  hod  no  towers  Particular  success  was  at-  Wales,  Australia,  in  the  Australian  Alps,  near  Mt 
tamed  in  the  tapering  pyramidal  compositions  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren's  numerous  London  towers, 


, 

including  those  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral     In  many 
of  these,   as  in  the  American  colonial  churches 


,  , 

Koscmsko      Discovered   by  Count  Straelecki,   a 
Pole,  jt  was  called  Mt    Koscmsko  when  it  was 
thought  to  be  the  highest  Australian  peak     When 
higher  p 


";:. F  i i  \~  — — «~«.ve«"~,  »««-«   ^*.wm,  io<7o,  01   uiese.   as  in  uie  American  colonial  churches  »  nigner  pean  uiow  KIIOWII  as  ivit  nosciusK 

With  classical  honors    As  a  pwnist  he  ooncertized  which  they  inspired,  a  single  tower  rose  at  the  en-  discovered,  the  name  was  shifted  to  it 

^5»?i?  nTv ^V&S?^ment  feSS  MgOaad  trance  of  the  building,  and  its  base  served  as  Townsend  plan,  see  TOWNBFND,  FKANC  IH  E^ 

appeared  m  the  United  States  in  1925    He  was  entrance  vestibule  Townshend,    Charles    Townshend,    S  '    " 

ESS*01!?  mu»°/  ®        0)  at  the  Umv  of  Edm-  Tower  City,  borough  (pop   2,221),  E  Pa  ,  WSW  of  (toun'zend),   1674-1738,  English  stal 

22K  *^^^^fa.*-&ri,"nt%v  ,°n  Pottaville,  laid  out  1868,  me   1892.   It  has  textile  succeeded,  to  the  peerage  in  1687  an. 


I  collienes 
Tower  of  London   ancient  fortreg8  and  royai  ^, 

dence  m  London,  juat  east  of  the  City  and  on  the 


r  peak  (now  known  as  Mt  Koscmsko)  was 

BRETT 

2d    Viscount 
,  teaman      Ho 

._..  r and  studied  at 

Kton  and  Cambridge  In  1697  ho  entered  the 
House  of  Lords  at*  a  Tory,  but  soon  c  hanged  to  the 
Whig  interest  Townshend  served  as  a  negotiator 


He  was  editorial  advisor  on  music  for 
the  14th  edition  of  The  Encyclopaedia  Bntanniea, 
many  of  his  articles  for  this  and  previous  editions 


north  bank  of  the  Thames,  covering  about   13     for  the  union  with  Scotland  and  as  ambassador 

XT j , P  .,  .         (1709-11)  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  concluded 

the  Barrier  Treaty  of  1709  guaranteeing  the  Hano- 
verian succession     He  opposed  the  Tory  govern- 


acres     Now  used  mainly  as  an  arsenal,  it  was  for 
centuries  the  jail  of  illustrious  prisoners     The 

•at***  t.eM~~i^A~~*A VJ"KI^ —  iTrkV*- — "—"»•«•••«     Tower  is  enclosed  by  a  dry  moat,  within  which  are  venna  sucuenmun     ne  opposed  uie  iory  govern- 

IWh£  J!^,L  i,?^  ?  m  *191?Q,Se  edlted     double  stellated  walls  surrounding  the  central  ment  of  1710-14  and  became  a  secretary  of  state 

r«n,on  «iv  t.?ft    lE?  «    tWr^J    3?Q.A°°m"     Y^1^  Tower    Chough  Koman  foundations  were  and  chief  minister  upon  the  accession  (1714)  of 

r^nion  eeeoy  to  it    He  was  knighted  in  1936.  discovered  as  additions  and  changes  were  made  and  George  I    He  crushed  the  Jacobite  Rising  of  1715, 

(tdwon  du),  agricultural   borough  (pop.     tradition  makes  Julius  Caesar  the  founder,  the  led  the  prosecution  of  the  fallen  Tory  ministers 

seai  01  oraoiora  co  ,  «*,  ?&  ,  m  the     White  Tower  was  built  in  the  time  of  William  the  and  concluded  (1716)  defensive  alliances  with  the 

Conqueror    by    Gundulf,    bishop   of    Rochester,  emperor  and  with  France    In  1716  Townshend's 

c  1078,  the  exterior  was  restored  by  Wren    Various  colleagues,  James  STANHOPE  and  Charles  Spencer 

towers  subsequently  built  were  used  as  prisons;  one  (see  SUNDBRLAND,  CHARLES  SPENCER,  3i>  EARL 

of  them  now  houses  a  collection  of  medieval  arms  OF),  undermined  his  influence  with  the  king  and  he 

»nH  r,v.rWa^r*h;a'"rSV«i4'Vir.T^:"* — "T*r!i*     and  arlnor'  a"d  another  (the  Wakefield  Tower)  was  dismissed    He  served  for  a  short  time  as  lord 

Ewhp£  David  WUmot  practiced     contains  the  crown  jewels     The  Traitors'  Gate  lieutenant  of  Ireland  (1717),  went  into  opposition, 

TA.«   rh.riAM.M.   10*0  moo    A  •  j          Wvm«  access  by  water  from  the  river)  and  the  and  returned  to  oflice  after  Sunderland's  fall  in 

*;!li.Jf  .  A 5    f*^  i   uoL  i  jf  1A1merican,ind"»-     Bloody  Tower  are  associated  with  many  historical-  1720    Townshend  shared  power  with  his  brother- 

vftrH i   ton?    A?^mf       i  Ph£adel*)ma' j B''ad   Har-     ly  noted  persons,  including  Queen  Elizabeth  (when  m-law,  Sir  Robert  WALPOLE,  but  Walpole's  rising 

t££ , ,' n  S?l  JifX 1  I      m    T?fftfi?d*law*prac"     "till  Princess),  Sir  Thomas  More,  Anne  Boleyn,  influence  and  the  incompatibility  of  their  views  on 

!»tl  ^  ^  P      'i      ^ra°ved  (1882)  to  Minne-     Catherine  Howard,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  earl  of  foreign  policy  led  to  a  series  of  quarrels.  In  1730  he 

^\^^^fr^^Vr^^^d^lS»l     §***'    Ralegh'    and    the   duke   o'    Monmouth  resigned^nd  went  into  retirement,  where  he  gained 


'' 
trading  center  for 

Whcrf 


.,  -  .        i     «  * nnu.    ~"~*""  "      »-« w«si a  Buiwequeuuy  QUUI  were  usea  as  prisons;  one 

h~Mta^RJ ^r,*tv  hS  ™  Jl       *     *       A  t0li    y     of  them  now  house8  a  collection  of  medieval  arms 
^Xvi^1!*^  ~«i  »™0*'  a»d  another  (the_Wakefield  Tower) 


*i.u'  ««^  "i^~"T~i'i."  •Y~ij.""  »~«/  Many  persons 'beheaded  within  the  Tower  pre-  fame  as  an  experimental  farmer,  becoming  widely 

phia  and  expanded  his  holdings.    He  cincts,  or  on  the  neighboring  Tower  Hill,  were  known  as  "Turnip"  Townshend. 

f^JZA^SSSP*  .<1SSL?2:  v1™*1  «theChapel  o?8t  Peter  ad  Vincula.  The  Towtwhend,  Charles,  1726-67,  English  statesman, 

ainbaww-  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  ("Beefeaters"),  dreeeed  in  Educated  at  Leiden,  he  entered  Parliament  in  1747 


(  )f 
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Spain  and  the  use  of  general  warrants,  he  accepted 
the  position  of  paymaster  general  under  George 
Grenville.  Leadership  devolved  upon  him,  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (1766-67)  in  the  earl  of 
Chatham's  second  administration,  during  the 
Chatham's  illness  To  offset  the  defeat  of  his  pro- 
posed land  tax,  Townshend  undertook  the  ill- 
starred  American  import  levies,  known  as  the 
Townshend  Acts,  on  lead,  glass,  paints,  paper,  and 
tea  Riots,  repressive  action,  and  growing  colonial 
unrest  ensued  Townshond,  however,  died  shortly 
alter  the  passage  of  the  measures 
Townshend  Acts,  1767,  originated  by  Charles  Town- 
abend  and  passed  by  the  English  Parliament  soon 
after  the  repeal  of  the  STAMP  ACT.  They  were  de- 
signed to  collect  revenue  from  the  colonists  by  put- 
ting customs  duties  on  imports  of  glass,  lead,  paints, 
paper,  and  tea  The  colonials,  spurred  on  by  the 
writings  of  John  DICKINSON  and  others,  again 
protested  taxation  without  "representation  The 
Boston  merchants  again  boyc  otted  English  goods, 
the  Massachusetts  Assembly  was  dissolved  (1768) 
for  sending  &  circular  letter  to  other  colonies  ex- 
plaining the  common  plight,  and  British  troops 
sent  to  enforce  these  laws  and  keep  pea<  e  were  in- 
volved in  unpleasant  incidents,  notably  the  BOS- 
TON MAttHACKK  The  boycott  decreased  British 
trade,  and  in  1770  most  of  the  Acts  were  repealed, 
but  retention  of  the  tea  tux  caused  the  BOSTON 
TEA  PAKTY 

township   sco  TOWN 

TownsviUe,  town  (pop  34,233),  Queensland,  Aus- 
tralia, on  Cleveland  Bay  and  NW  of  Mackay 
Founded  in  1868  with  the  gold  rush  at  Ravens- 
wood  to  the  south,  it  is  now  the  second  port  of  the 
state  Wool,  hides,  meat,  cobalt,  copper,  arid 
sugar  are  the  chief  exports 

Towson  (tou'sun),  unincorporated  town  (pop 
10,606),  co  seat  of  Baltimore  co  ,  N  Md  ,  N  of 
Baltimore,  settled  c  1750  It  is  the  site  of  a  state 
tuberculosis  hospital  and  a  state  teachers  college, 
the  new  campus  of  GOUCHKK  COILKC,E  m  near  by 

Towton  Field  (tou'tun),  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  SW  of  York  It  was  the  M  ene  (1461 )  of  a 
battle  m  which  the  forces  of  Edward  IV  defeated 
the  Lancastrians 

toxin  (tok'sm),  poison  produced  bv  bac  terial  ac  tion 
In  certain  diseases,  eg,  diphthena,  pneumonia, 
tonsilitis,  and  in  food  poisoning,  the  toxins  lib- 
erated by  the  l>ac  term  are  responsible  for  the  symp- 
toms These  toxins,  circulating  in  the  blood, 
stimulate  the  production  of  antitoxins,  which  tend 
to  counteract  the  action  of  the  poison  \Vhen  in- 
jected into  animals,  toxins  (o  g  ,  diphtheria  toxin) 
stimulate  the  formation  of  antitoxins  The  use  of 
a  mixture  of  toxin  and  antitoxin  to  prevent  diph- 
theria has  been  largely  supplanted  by  the  use  of 
toxoid  Some  plants  and  snake  venom  also  con- 
tain toxinhke  substance's 

toxin-antitoxin,  mixture  of  a  toxin  with  its  antitoxin 
in  such  proportion  that  a  largo  percentage  of  the 
poison  is  neutralized  by  the  spec  ihc  antitoxin  It  is 
used  to  immunize  an  individual  against  a  spec  ific 
disease  when  the  use  of  a  toxin  alone  to  stimulate 
the  formation  of  antibodies  is  too  dangerous 
Toxin-antitoxin  has  been  largely  replac  ed  by  use  of 
the  specific  toxoid  as  an  immunizing  agent  against 
diphtheria  and  certain  other  diseases  The  anti- 
toxin alone  is  used  after  exposure  to,  or  establish- 
ment of,  a  disease  c  aused  by  a  toxin,  sine  e  the  toxin 
is  assumed  already  to  be  m  the  body 

toxoid  (tok'soid),  a  toxin  treated  chemically  or 
ph\  sically  in  sue  h  manner  that  the  poisonous  prop- 
erty is  destroyed  but  the  c  apac  ity  to  stimulate  the 
formation  of  antitoxins  remains  Toxoids  have 
virtually  superseded  toxin-antitoxins  as  immuniz- 
ing agents  against  diphthena  and  tetanus  since 
their  use  does  not  introduce  toxic  agents  into  the 
body  They  are  sometimes  used  also  in  combina- 
tion with  toxin  and  antitoxins 

Toy,  Crawford  Howell,  1836  1919,  American  Orien- 
talist and  biblical  scholar,  b  Norfolk,  Va  ,  M  A 
Univ  of  Virginia,  1856  He  also  studied  (1859-60) 
at  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
Greenville,  S  C  ,  served  as  a  c  haplam  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  and  continued  (1866-68)  his  studies 
at  Berlin  He  resigned  the  professorship  he  held  at 
the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  (1869- 
79)  because  of  theological  controvers\  From  1880 
until  his  retirement  (1909)  he  was  Hancock  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages  at 
Harvard,  and  ho  was  (1880-1903)  Dexter  lecturer 
on  biblical  literature  A  member  (1901-6)  of  the 
editonal  board  of  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  and  a 
contributor  to  learned  journals,  ho  wrote  Judaism 
artd  Christianity  (1890),  A  Critical  and  Exegi'tical 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (1899),  and 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religions  (1913) 

toy.  Archaeological  research  has  revealed  numerous 
playthings  from  prehistoric  civilizations,  and  most 
remote  peoples  have  used  toys  Early  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  dolls,  tops,  balls,  rattles,  hoops, 
and  miniature  representations  of  furniture,  carts, 
and  dishes  have  been  preserved  Automatons, 
usually  for  the  amusement  of  adults,  have  been 
popular  since  the  Middle  Ages  Toys  made  by  in- 
dividual craftsmen  and  peasants  were  early  distrib- 
uted through  agents  whose  chief  centers  were  in 
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Sonneberg  and  Nuremberg  in  Germany,  they  were 
at  first  sold  chiefly  by  peddlers  at  fairs  The  use 
of  sheet-metal  stamping  in  Nuremberg  c  1850  in- 
troduced the  first  large-scale  manufacturing 
methods.  The  manufacture  of  toys  is  an  important 
industry  in  most  countries,  but  Germany,  Japan, 
and  Czechoslovakia  lead  m  exports,  although  the 
quantities  have  been  reduced  since  the  United 
States  began  to  supply  its  own  market  after  the 
First  World  War  Although  about  100.000  dif- 
ferent toys  are  made,  some,  especially  dolls,  balls, 
art  materials,  and  blocks,  retain  their  popularity 
year  after  year  among  several  age  groups  Educa- 
tors and  psyc  hologists,  beginning  with  Proebel  and 
Maria  Montesson,  have  stressed  the  role  of  toys  in 
the  mental,  emotional,  HOC  ml,  and  physical  develop- 
ment of  children  See  Ethel  Kawin,  The  Wise 
Choice  of  Toys  (2d  ed  revised,  1938),  Ruth  Free- 
man and  Larry  Freeman,  Cavalcade  of  Toys  (1942) 

Toyama  (tSva'mA),  city  (1940  pop  127,859,  1947 
pop  137,818),  capital  of  Toyama  prefecture,  cen- 
tral Honshu,  Japan,  on  Toyama  Bay  It  is  the 
main  center  of  Japan's  patent-medicine  industry 
and  also  has  other  industries 

Toynbee,  Arnold  (tom'be),  1852-83,  English  eco- 
nomic historian,  philosopher,  and  reformer  A 
tutor  at  Balhol  College,  Oxford,  after  his  gradua- 
tion in  1878,  he  was  also  active  in  reform  work 
outside  the  university  His  influence  on  his  stu- 
dents and  contemporaries  was  great,  though  lie- 
lived  to  be  only  31  He  was  interested  in  applying 
historical  method  to  the  study  of  economics  He 
did  not  accept  Marxism,  believing  that  the  best 
interests  of  labor  and  capital  lay  in  cooperation 
His  lectures  to  workmgmen  were  published  as 
Lectures  on  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  18th 
Century  in  England  (1884),  a  pioneei  work  in 
economic  history  Toynbee  Hall,  the  first  social 
settlement,  was  named  for  him  Sec  biographies 
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Toynbee,  Arnold  Joseph,  1889  ,  English  historian 
Educated  at  Oxford,  he  remained  there  as  tutor 
and  fellow  (1912-15),  then  served  in  the  British 
foreign  office  during  the  tirst  World  War  and  was  a 
member  (1919)  of  the  delegation  to  the  Pans  Peac  e 
Conference  He  was  professor  of  Greek  language 
and  history  (1919-24)  at  the  Univ  of  London  and 
in  1925  was  appointed  research  professor  and 
director  of  studies  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Affairs  From  1920  to  1938  he  wrote  a 
distinguished  series  of  yearbooks  of  current  inter- 
national history  entitled  A  Snney  of  International 
Affairs  During  the  Second  World  War  he  engaged 
in  research  for  the  British  foreign  office  Tovnbee 
achieved  his  greatest  fame  for  his  monumental 
work,  A  Study  of  History  (6  vols  ,  1934-39,  in  1950 
still  incomplete),  which  appeared  in  a  one-volume 
abridgment  by  D  C  Somervell  in  1946  In  the 
Study  of  Hwtoru,  an  investigation  into  the  growth, 
development,  and  decay  of  civilizations,  the  prob- 
lems of  history  are  treated  in  terms  of  great  cul- 
tural and  ethical  groups  rather  than  111  terms  of 
nations  The  mam  thesis  of  the  work  is  that  the 
well-being  of  a  c  ivihzation  depends  upon  its  ability 
to  respond  successfully  to  its  challenges,  human 
and  environmental  He  repudiates  any  deter- 
ministic philosophy  and  posits  the  theory  that  the 
course  of  history  is  controlled  by  psvcnic  rather 
than  materialistic  forces  Tcnnbee  has  lectured 
widely  and  contributed  to  various  English  and 
Americ  an  publications  See  his  anthologies,  Greek 
Historical  Thought  (1924)  and  Greek  Civilization 
and  Character  (1924)  Among  others  of  his  works 
are  The  World  after  the  Peace  Conference  (1925), 
Turkey  (with  K  P  Kirkwood,  "Nations  of  the 
Modern  World"  series,  1926),  and  Civilization  on 
Trial  (1948) 

Toynbee,  Paget,  1855-1932,  English  critic  He  wrote 
many  c  ntical  works  on  I  )ante  and  edited  papers  of 
Horace  Walpole  His  best-known  work  is  a  biog- 
raphy of  Dante  (1900) 

Toynbee  Hall   see  BARNETT,  SAMUEL  AUGUSTUS 

Toyohashi  (toyo'ha'she),  city  (1940  pop  142,716, 
1947  pop  129,355),  Aichi  prefecture,  central  Hon- 
shu, Japan,  on  Atsumi  Bay  A  manufacturing  cen- 
ter, it  was  bombed  (1945)  in  the  Second  World  War 

Toyokuni  (tovo'koon?),  1769-1825,  Japanese  color- 
print  artist,  whose  name  in  full  was  Toyokuni 
Utagawa  He  was  one  of  the  leading  masters  of  the 
period  of  the  popular  (ufayoye)  school  After  many 
failures  to  appeal  to  the  public  taste,  he  attained 
great  success  with  portrayals  of  stage  favorites  in 
dramatic  situations  His  work  shows  vigorous, 
sweeping  lines,  and  striking  color  contrasts  It 
attracted  numerous  imitators  and  a  host  of  pupils 

toyon:  see  CHRISTMASBKRRY 

Tozzi,  Federlgo  (fadftre'go  t6t'tse),  1883-1920,  Ital- 
ian novelist  He  was  a  follower  of  Verga  and  was 
influenced  by  D'Annunzio  His  work  is  bitter  and 
dispassionate,  and  his  subjects  are  presented  faith- 
fully Perhaps  deficient  in  psychological  analysis, 
his  fiction  is  powerfully  written  Hia  best  works  are 
probably  Tre  croci  (1920,  Eng  tr  ,  Three  Crosses, 
1921)  and  //  podere  {the  farm)  (1921)  He  also 
wrote  short  stories,  verse,  two  plays,  and  miscel- 
laneous prose 

Trabzon,  Turkey,  see  TKEBIBOND 


TRACK  AND  FIELD  ATHLETICS 

tr«ceryt  bands  or  bars  of  stone,  wood,  or  other  ma- 
terial, either  subdividing  an  opening  or  standing  in 
relief  against  a  wall  and  forming  an  ornamental 
pattern  of  solid  members  and  open  spaces  The 
term  especially  refers  to  the  subdivisions  m  the 
arched  openings  of  Gothic  architecture.  In  Ro- 
manesque design  the  enclosing  of  twin  openings 
within  a  single  arch  created  a  wall  space  above 
them,  where  a  circular  or  quatrefoil  opening  was 
pierced  as  an  ornament  This  plate  tracery,  reach- 
ing high  perfection,  became  more  complex  in  the 
12th-century  rose  windows  of  the  cathedral  of 
Chartres  and  in  English  churches  of  early  Gothic 
Later  windows  became  larger,  areas  of  solid  stone 
smaller,  and  masonry  members  more  slender,  the 
patterns  in  the  spaces  above  the  arches  were 
created  by  mere  bars  of  stone  rather  than  by  cut- 
ting out  a  design  Such  bar  tracery  prevailed  m 
both  France  and  England  after  1250,  creating 
circles,  trefoils,  quatrefoils,  and  other  varied  geo- 
metrical designs  The  terminating  ends  of  these 
shapes,  termed  cusps,  were  finished  in  square  or 
sharp  points  or  in  ornamental  blobs  Tracery 
came  gradually  to  be  used  also  for  ornamenting 
buttresses,  gables,  and  spires,  interior  walls,  and 
choir  screens  In  France,  Rayonnant  tracery,  so 
termed  from  the  ladiating  patterns  in  the  large 
circular  windows  of  west  facades  and  transepts, 
prevailed  in  the  Bth  and  early  14th  cent  In  Eng- 
land, Decorated  Gothic  brought,  late  in  the  14th 
cent,  a  new  curvilinear  tracery  of  free,  flowing 
curves  The  Prench  developed  this  type  into  the 
elaborate  flamboyant  tracery  of  the  15th  cent  It 
produced  windows  and  architectural  adornment  of 
amazing  lightness  and  intricacy,  as  in  the  cathedral 
at  Rouen  and  in  the  wood  choii  stalls  of  Amiens  In 
England,  however,  the  flowing  forms  were  abandoned 
c  1375,  and  emphasis  passed  to  perpendic  ular 
mulhons  tunning  the  entire  height  of  the  windows 
By  the  end  of  the  15th  cent  the  severe  tracery  of 
the  Perpendicular  style,  with  its  closely  spaced 
verticals,  was  dominant  in  both  windows  and  wall 
adornment,  as  in  the  Henry  VII  Chapel  in  West- 
minster and  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge 
Medieval  traterv  achieved  especial  effect  in  the 
great  French  i  one  window  s  of  stained  glass,  develop- 
ing fiom  the  simple  early  wheel  windows  through 
examples  of  the  Hayonnant  styles,  as  m  Notie 
Dame  do  Paris,  to  rich  flamboyant  designs  as  in 
St  Ouen  at  Rouen 
trachea  see  WINDPIPE 

trachoma  (trukG'inu),  contagious  granular  inflam- 
mation of  the  lining  of  the  eyehd  and  eyeball 
known  also  as  chronic  granular  conjunctivitis  and 
granular  eyelids  The  disease  is  caused  probably  by 
a  virus  and  is  spread  by  contact  with  persons  hav  - 
ing  the  disease  or  with  contaminated  articles 
Trachoma  in  c-ommon  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  in 
the  mountains  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  among 
the  Indians  of  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  and 
among  farmers  h\ing  near  Indian  reservations  It 
rarely  occurs  in  large  cities  The  disease,  which 
has  an  incubation  period  of  8  to  12  days,  passes 
through  a  number  of  stages  Symptoms  include 
acute  c  atarrhal  conjunctivitis,  raspberryhke  hyper- 
trophy of  the  eyelids,  formation  of  scar  tuwue,  w  me  h 
produces  an  irritating  infolding  of  the  eyelid,  the 
formation  of  ulc  ers,  a  drooping  of  the  upper  lid,  a 
dry  ropy  secretion  if  the  ducts  of  the  lachrymal 
gland  are  involved,  and  a  reduction  in  vision  C  op- 
per  in  various  forms  has  been  used  m  treat  mem, 
but  more  recently  the  sulfa  drugs  have  been  found 
effective  If  therapy  is  begun  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease,  healing  occurs  with  little  loss  of  YIMOU, 
in  later  stages,  trachoma  may  be  the  cause  of  com- 
plete blindness 

Trachomtis  (tra*kunl'tfs)  [Gr, -stony  region J,  re- 
gion, anc  lent  Palestine  It  c  onsistod  of  rough,  bar- 
ren c  ountry  beginning  c  20  mi  SE  of  Dania.sc  us 
Luke  3  1 

track  and  field  athletics,  athletic  events,  principally 
running,  jumping,  and  throwing  (as  of  a  javelin), 
usuallv  conducted  on  a  field  comprising  an  oval 
true  k  (with  ( indei  surface,  for  running  eventh) 
which  sunounds  an  infield  equipped  for  various 
field  events  The  events*  are  most  often  contested 
between  two  or  more  teams,  though  meets  held 
solely  on  the  basis  of  individual  performance  are 
not  uncommon  In  the  United  States  track  and 
field  athletics  include  the  following  events  the 
100-,  220-.  and  440-vurd  dashes,  the  half-mile 
(880-vard),  the  mile,  and  the  2-mile  distanc  e  runs, 
the  120-vard  high-hurdle  and  220-yard  low-hurdle 
races,  the  mile  rela>  ,  the  broad  jump,  the  high 
jump,  the  pole  vault,  the  shot-put,  the  discu> 
throw,  the  javelin  throw,  and  the  hammer  throw 
The  cross-c  ountry  race,  though  it  is  not  performed 
on  the  field,  is  usually  classed  with  these  events,  as 
is  the  marathon  race  In  scoring  the  individual 
events  of  a  meet,  five  points  are  given  foi  first 
place,  three  for  second  place,  and  one  point  for 
third  place  In  the  modern  OLYMPIC  HAMES,  tra<  k 
events  include  the  100-,  200-,  400-,  800-,  1,500-, 
5,000-  and  10,000-meter  runs,  a  marathon  run 
(over  26  mi),  the  110-  and  400-meter  hurdle 
races;  the  400-  and  1, 600-meter  relay;  the  3,000- 
meter  steeplechase,  and  the  50.000-meter  walk 
The  Olympic  games  include,  in  addition  to  the  field 
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events  already  named,  the  running  hop-step-and- 
jumfk  The  WCCATHIXW  is  the  major  composite 
event  contested  m  Olympic  tra<-k  and  field  com- 
petition, while  the  PENTATHLON  is  contested  in  the 
US  national  championships  All  those  events 
described  are  primarily  men's  events.  There  we 
also  equivalent  events  for  women,  and  the  Olym- 
pics include  the  women's  events.  In  ancient 
Greece  track  and  field  athletic*  dominated  the 
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mally  on  this  boats,  goods  borne  exchanged  lor 
goods  and  the  balance*,  if  any,  being  paid  by  ship- 
men  te  of  gold.  After  the  early  1930s,  when  moat 
countries  went  off  the  gold  standard,  they  were 
restrivted  still  further  to  a  careful  balancing  of  im- 
ports and  exports  of  commodities.  Trade  between 
regions  and  countries  is  natural  where  each  pro- 
duces some  commodity  that  the  other  needs.  Mod- 
ern industrial  countries  are  especially  dependent 


original  Olympic  gamen  and  the  other  games,  there     upon  certain  metals,  which  they  must  obtain  by 


were  also  leas  important  and  separate  games  for 
women  These  organised  contests  were  also  popu- 
lar m  Rome,  but  lapsed  in  the  early  Middle  Ages 
In  England  they  were  revived  in  the  12th  cent,  and 
thereafter  steadily  increased  in  popularity.  The 
first  college  track  and  field  meet  ore  urred  in  Eng- 
land between  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  1864 
Other  European  countries  soon  turned  to  the  sport 
Track  and  field  athletics  in  the  United  States  date 
from  the  1860s,  and  m  1888  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  held  the  first  championships  Under  its 
auspices  a  number  of  intercollegiate  and  prepara- 
tory-w  hopl  track  and  field  meets  are  held.  Famous 


international  trade  if  they  do  not  produce  them  at 
home  Certain  tropical  products  are  equally  im- 
portant to  Temperate  Zone  countries  Despite 
success  m  developing  substitutes,  even  the  largest 
nations  are  not  self-sufficient,  and  tariffs,  import 
quotas,  and  devices  for  controlling  foreign  ex- 
change are  designed — though  they  may  hamper 
general  trade — to  secure  for  them  the  commodities 
that  are  essential  to  their  economy.  The  principles 
of  efficient  MARKETING  have  been  applied  to  do- 
mestic trade,  which  has  attained  enormous  volume 
See  P  D  Converse,  The  Elements  of  Marketing 
(1930),  H  B.  Killough,  International  Trade  (1938) 


trac  k  and  field  performers,  past  and  present,  are  trade  association,  organisation  of  businessmen  in 
Arne  Andersson,  Glenn  Cunningham,  Benjamin  B.  the  same  trade  or  industry  for  the  advanc  ernent  of 
g,  John  E  Lovelock,  Taisto  their  common  interests.  The  trade  association  dif- 
fers from  the  CHA.M.BEH  or  COMMEKCK  m  that  mem- 
bership is  by  industry  rather  than  bv  locality  The 
common  interests  of  the  trade  association  may  in- 
clude credit,  public  relations,  relations  with  em- 
ployees, sales  development,  output,  and  prices 
Some  associations  publish  official  journals,  and 
some  maintain  bureaus  at  the  national  and  state 
capitals  The  US  Office  of  Domestic  Commerce 
has  a  Trade  Association  Division 
trade-mark,  distinctive  mark  placed  on  or  attached 
to  goods  by  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  to  identify 
them  as  made  or  sold  by  him  The  use  of  a  trade- 
mark indicates  that  the  maker  or  dealer  believes 
that  the  quality  of  the  goods  will  enhance  his 
standing  or  good  will,  and  a  known  trade-mark 
indicates  to  a  buyer  the  reputation  that  is  staked  on 
the  goods  Registration  of  a  trade-mark  is  neces- 
sary ui  some  c  ountriea  to  give  exclusive  right  to  it 
In  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  England,  the 
sufficient  use  of  a  trade-mark  not  previously  used 
establishes  exclusive  right  to  it,  but  registration  is 
provided  as  an  aid  in  defending  tfm  right  Imita- 
tions of  a  trade-mark  wrong  both  the  owner  of  tho 
trade-mark  and  the  buyer  who  is  misled  as  to  the 
source  of  goods,  and  such  infringements  of  a  trade- 
mark are  punishable  at  law  Registration  of  trade- 
marks for  use  in  the  United  States  is  m  the  Patent 
Office,  from  which  detailed  information  about  re- 
quirements may  be  obtained  The  ways  of  securing 
recognition  of  trade-marks  m  other  countries  arc' 
explained  in  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  U  S  Dept  of  Commerce 


Eastman,  Qunder  Haegg,  J< 

Maki,  Ralph  Metcalfe,  Paavo  Nurtni,  Jesse  Owens, 
Charles  A.  Paddock,  Mel  Patton,  James  Thorpe, 
John  Torrance,  Cornelius  A  Warmerdam,  and 
Frederick  Wolcott  See  H  L  Gill.  Track  and  Field 
AtMehctJtr  Coach  and  Contestant  (2d  ed  ,  1925); 
Charles  W,  Paddock,  Track  and  Field  (1933) ,  G  T 
Bresnahan  and  W  W.  Tuttle,  Track  and  Field 
Athletut  (2d  ed.,  1947);  D  B.  Cromwell,  Cham- 
ptoiMfop  TecAntffue  in  Track  and  Field  (1949). 
Tractarian  movement:  see  Oxroao  MOVEMENT 
tractor,  machine  used  primarily  in  agriculture  to 
draw  such  implements  as  the  plow,  the  cultivator, 
and  harvesting  and  mowing  machines  Formerly 
tractors  were  driven  by  steam ,  they  are  now  gen- 
erally driven  by  gasoline  The  trartor  furnishes 
power  for  many  purposes,  e  g  ,  for  threshing  and 
spraying  machines  and  for  sawing  firewood  Trac- 
tors are  of  two  mam  types,  the  wheel  type  and  the 
crawler  or  caterpillar  type  The  TANK  for  use  in 
war  is  an  adaptation  of  the  crawler  tractor  Far 
more  than  a  mere  substitute  for  draft  animals,  the 
traetor  initiated  profound  changes  in  farm  organi- 
aation  and  management,  it  hat;  tended  to  displace 
many  farm  laborers  The  small  tractor  adaptable 
to  many  types  of  agriculture  was  introduced  c  1924, 
and  its  use  has  resulted  in  mt  reading  the  number  of 
tractors  in  the  United  States  to  several  million 
Pneumatic  tures,  used  on  tractors  since  c  1933, 
permit  increased  speed  and  greater  ease  of  opera- 
tion with  reduction  in  fuel  consumption  and  wear 
See  F  R  Jones,  Farm  Qaa  Engines  and  Tractors 
(2d  ed.,  1938),  A  A  Stone,  Farm  Machinery 


^u   wu.,    iwoo^,    fi     n.     oi/uiiv,    rurm    ±niu,rt,uixiy      wuu  LsoweHbic  v^ouuiierce,  u  o  uept  01  v^ommcrce 

(3d  ed  ,  1942),  H   P  Smith,  Farm  Machinery  and     See  Milton  Wright,  Invention*,  Patents,  and  Trade- 

equipment  (3d  ed.,  1948)  Mark*  (2d  ed  ,  1933) 

Tracy,  Antoine  LouU  Claude,  Comte  Destutt  de:  see   trade  union-  see  UNION,  LABOR. 

PWTUTT  DM  TBACY.  trade  winds,  those  wind?  blowing  toward  the  equator, 

from  the  northeast  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
and  from  the  southeast  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 


Tracy,  Benjamin  Franklin,  1830-1915,  American 
politician  and  soldier,  b  Owego,  NY  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1851  and  later  served  (1853- 
59)  as  district  attorney  of  Tioga  co ,  N  Y  He 
helped  organize  (1854)  the  Republican  party  m  his 
county  and  served  (1862)  in  the  state  assembly 
In  the  Civil  War  he  recruited  volunteers  for  the 
Union  army,  was  wounded  in  battle,  and  mustered 
out  as  brigadier  general  As  U  H  district  attorney 


misrme 

They  are  caused  by  the  general  motion  of  the 

from  the  belts  of  high  barometric  pressure  (the 
HOBSE  LATITUDES)  to  the  belt  of  low  barometric 
pressure  (the  DOLDRUMS),  deflected,  in  accordance 
with  Fer/el's  law,  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  They 
form  part  of  the  system  of  terrestrial  winds  and 
blow  with  great  constancy.  The  air  returning, 


(1866-73)  for  the  eastern  district  of  New  York,     high  over  the  earth,  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
Tracy  defended  Henry  Ward  BEECHEB  in  the  suit     completing  the  cycle,  forms  the  antitrade  winds, 

brought  against  him  bv  Theodore  Tilton.   He  was  traduciamsm .  see  SOUL 

(1881-82)  judge  of  the  New  York  court  of  appeals  Traer  (trar),  town  (pop 

before  be  was  Secretary  of  tho  Navy  (1889-93)  of  Waterloo,  me,   1875 


the  New  York  court  of  appeals    Traer  (trar),  town  (pop   1,493),  central  Iowa,  SSW 


under   President   Benjamin    Harrison      He   was   Trafalgar,  Cape  (trufal'gur),  on  the  southwest  coast 
MBQAX  ..K.: «*  +K~ . ^^  A^H-A      of  Spaillt  near  A^  nor&^t  8horo  of  the  strait  of 

Gibraltar  The  battle  of  Trafalgar,  which  took 
place  on  Oct  21 , 1805,  off  the  cape,  was  the  famous 
naval  victory  of  Nelson  over  the  allied  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  under  Villeneuve  The  strategy 
successfully  employed  by  Nelson  was  to  divide  his 
own  fleet  into  two  sections,  one  led  by  himself  in 
the  Victory,  the  other  led  by  Collmgwood  m  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  and  to  penetrate  the  enemy  line 


(1896)  chairman  of  the  commission  that  drafted 
the  charter  for  Greater  New  York  and  was  (1899) 
counsel  for  Venezuela  in  the  arbitration  of  the 
boundary  dispute  with  England 

Tracy*  Pectatt  4e~eee  DESTUTT  UB  TRACT,  ANTOINS 
Louis  CLAUDS,  COMTB. 

Tracy.  1  City  (194O  pop  4,056,  1946  special  census 
pop.  7,499),  centra)  Calif  ,  E  of  San  Francisco, 


,,  ,  , 

me.  1910  It  is  a  shipping,  packing,  and  processing 
oenter  m  the  fertile  San  Joanum  Valley  A  pump- 
ing plant  here  us  part  of  the  CENTRAL  VALLEY 


PROJECT.  8  City  (pop.  3,085),  SW  Minn  ,  SS 
of  Marshall ,  settled  1872,  inc.  as  a  city  1893  It 
a  farm  trade  center 

trade,  traffic  in  goods  Trade  has  been  historically 
conducted  by  GIFT,  BARTER,  and  au,a.  Within  the 
family,  ownership  of  goods  is  often  transferred  by 
gift,  and  this  practice  has  been  followed  within  and 
between  small  local  communities  In  the  absence 
of  a  generally  acceptable  currency,  trade  among 
American  Indian  groups  was  largely  by  exchange 
of  gifte,  and  in  frontier  and  farm  communities  it 


in  two  places,  engaging  m  separate  action  the  ves- 
sels thus  detached.  This  maneuver  resulted  m  the 


capture  of  20  enemy  ships  (one  was  blown  up) 
The  British  lost  no  ships,  450  men  were  killed  and 
1,250  were  wounded.  Among  the  dead  was  Nelson 
himself,  struck  by  a  bullet  from  the  French  ship 
Redoutable  The  English  victory,  which  ended 
Napoleon's  power  on  the  sea,  was  the  most  glori- 
ous action  of  the  British  navy  The  words  signaled 
by  Nelson  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle — "England 
expects  that  every  man  will  do  hia  duty" — became 
immortal  See  J.  8.  Corbett,  The  Campaign  of 

_,  Trafalgar  (1910). 

was  customary  for  netghbora  to  exchange  services  Trafalgar  Square  (truf&l'gur),  in  London,  named  for 
(especially  at  busy  seasons)  and  surplus  and  needed  Nelson's  victory.  The  statue  surmounting  the  Nel- 
goods  for  services  or  goods.  Direct  barter,  as  in  son  column  here  was  executed  by  Edward  Hodges 
horse  trading,  has  sometimes  been  a  game  rather  Bafly  The  square  is  the  site  of  the  royal  mews  of 
than  a  business  transaction.  Trade  is  often  facih-  the  time  of  Chaucer 

tated  by  the  use  of  money  of  account,  as  in  rural  traffic  regulation.  In  1900  there  were  less  than  1,000 
stores  where  a  customer  may  be  given  a  credit  for  motor  vehicles  registered  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
eggs  or  some  other  commodity  and  charged  for  About  1903,  definite  traffic  regulation  began  in 
good*  that  he  receive*  International  trade  is  nor-  New  York,  a  set  of  Ride*  for  Driving,  consisting  of 


five  short  articles,  being  issued  by  the  police  com- 
missioner and  a  traffic  squad  of  six  mounted  men 
being  formed.  On  streets  and  highways  in  the 
United  States,  tho  control  of  traffic  at  crossing*  hy 
the  traffic  light  or  SEMAPHORES  is  familiar  Traffic 
lights  may  be  locally  operated  by  a  traffic  officer, 
they  may  be  automatic,  the  lights  changing  period- 
ically ,  or  they  may  bo  remotely  controlled  In  tho 
s\  nchronUed  block  system,  a  series  of  lights  shows 
the  same  color  in  one  direction  for  a  certain  period, 
when  the  lights  are  green  for  north-and-south  traf- 
fic', they  are  red  for  oast-and-west  traffic-  This  sys- 
tem causes  delay,  and  drivers  tend  to  dash  forward 
at  as  great  a  speed  as  possible  in  order  to  make  the 
greatest  distance  before  the  lights  change  again  In 
the  better  but  more  expensive  progressive  system, 
the  driver,  when  starting  at  the  beginning  of  one 
traffic  block  with  a  green  or  clear  signal,  sees  at  the 
next  traffic'  block  a  red  light.  However,  by  travel- 
ing at  a  predetermined  speed  (20  or  25  mi  per 
hour),  he  arrives  at  the  next  block  when  the  red 
light  has  turned  to  green  The  most  serious  mter- 
feremes  with  traffic  flow  ui  any  system  are  slow 
vehicles,  left-hand  turns,  and  parked  cars.  When 
slow-moving  vehicles  keep  to  the  extreme  right, 
muc-h  delay  is  avoided  Left-hand  turns  are  for- 
bidden in  the  main  thoroughfares  of  many  large 
cities,  and  at  very  congested  corners  both  right  and 
left  turns  are  forbidden  Parking,  which  lessens  the 
traffic  capac  it>  on  a  street  as  well  as  its  even  flow, 
is  forbidden  in  <  ertam  zones  and  m  others  it*  limited 
to  a  stated  period  between  certain  hours  One-way 
traffic  IH  nee  essary  where  busy  streets  arc  narrow 
and  parallel  to  each  other  and  has  done  much  to 
facilitate  the  smoother  handling  of  traffic  Rotary 
one-waj  traffic;  around  obstructions,  such  «M  nt> 
monuments  and  small  parks,  also  diminishes  con- 
fusion and  speeds  up  traffic-  The  variations  in 
traffic-  rules  m  the  United  States  from  state  to  state 
and  from  city  to  citj  causes  c-onfusion,  and  some 
moves  have  been  made  for  greater  unity, 
Trafford,  borough  (pop  4,017),  Allegheny  and  West- 
moreland counties,  SW  Pa ,  near  Pittsburgh,  me, 
1904  Electrical  insulation  material  is  made  here 
tragacanth  ftra'gukanth),  gummy  exudation  from 
the  shrub  Astingalus  gummifer  and  i  elated  plants  of 
Eastern  Euroj»  and  Asia  It  is  obtained  through 
incisions  in  the  .item  of  the  plant  and  is  marketed  in 
horny,  translucent  pieces,  the  highest  quality  i« 
whitish,  and  lower  Rrades  arc  darker  m  color  Tra- 
gac  anth  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  swells,  in 
it  to  form  a  stiff  gel  It  is  used  as  an  emulsify  ing 
agent,  as  a  component  of  pills,  hand  lotions,  and 
medic  uial  lubric  at  ing  jellies,  as  a  demulcent,  and  as 
a  sizing  material 

tragedy.  The  popular  idea  that  the  comedy  ends 
huppilj  and  the  tragedy  unhappily  is  superficial 
but  contains  an  important  element  of  truth,  for 
tragedy  "s  "unhappy"  ending  is  generally  the  direct 
and  inevitable  result  of  tho  conflict  or  misunder- 
standing whit  h  is  tragedy's  motivating  factor  The 
characters  in  a  tragedy  are  defeated  and  usually 
die,  but  beyond  the  outward  defeat  most  critics 
have  seen  an  inward  triumph  Both  of  these  ele- 
ments, the  outward  calamity  and  the  sense  of  exul- 
tation which  the  c  one  lusmn  inspires,  are  treated  m 
Aristotle's  famous  discussion  of  tragedy  In  his 
Poetic*  tragedy  is  said  to  be  an  imitation  of  a  pain- 
ful action  (usually  resulting  m  death)  which  by  pitj 
and  fear  effects  a  purgation  of  these  emotions 
Though  generally  treating  serious  themes  in  a  seri- 
ous manner,  modern  tragedy  may  contain  comic 
elements  or  subplot*  for  the  purpose  of  contrast  or 
for  relieving  emotional  intensity  Like  comedy, 
tragedy  originated  in  the  religious  rites  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  particularly  in  tho  Dionysian  festi- 
vals To  the  dith> rambic  songs  of  the  chorus  and 
the  leader  spoken  dialogue  was  added,  and  c  534 
B  C  the  actor  (said  to  be  Thespis)  was  introduced 
He  filled  in  with  mimicry  and  dialogue  the  intervals 
between  the  songs  and  dances  Gradually  the  ritu- 
al nature  of  tragedy  disappeared,  and  with  the 
plays  of  Aeschylus,  who  added  a  second  actor, 
Greek  tragedy  became  a  great  literary  form. 
Aeschylus  (5th  cent  B  C  )  was  followed  by  Sopho- 
cles, who  added  a  third  actor,  and  Euripides  Their 
tragedies  were  generally  performed  in  groups  of 
four,  with  the  chorus  forming  an  important  and 
integral  part  From  the  conditions  of  production 
came  the  classical  unities  of  tune,  place,  and  action 
which  were  so  important  in  the  Renaissance  The 
outstanding  Roman  writer  of  tragedy  was  Seneca, 
whose  work  became  a  model  for  dramatists  of  tho 
Renaissance.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  classical 
tragedies  were  forgotten,  but  from  the  liturgies  of 
the  Church,  such  as  the  tropes  in  the  Easter  MOMB, 
a  new  form  of  drama  developed  And  from  these 
mystery,  miracle,  and  morality  plays,  as  well  as 
from  the  rediscovery  of  Sonec-a,  arose  Renaissance 
tragedy.  Tho  first  English  tragedy  is  Gtarboduc 
(1562).  With  the  works  of  Christopher  Marlowe 
the  tragedy  beoame  an  important  literary  form;  it 
reached  its  greatest  heights  in  the  ploys  of  Shak- 
spere,  The  best-known  writers  of  tragedy  in  Italy 
are  the  marches*  di  Moffei  and  Vittorio  Alftori;  in 
Spain,  PedrO  Calderon  da  la  Barca  and  Lope  de 
Vega  Carpio.  In  mh-century  France  classical 
tragedy  became  *  distinct  modern  genre,  At  ita 
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bent,  in  the  ploys  of  Corncille  and  especially  of 
Racine,  it  begins  the  treatment  of  the  theme  after 
the  crisis  has  started,  it  restrict*  the  action  to  a 
few  hours  and  to  one  scene,  and  it  avoids  anything 
(such  as  comic  relief)  which  might  halt  the  suspense 
or  lessen  the  intensity  of  feeling  This  unity  is  m 
contrast  to  English  tragedy  which  in  Shakspere  and 
John  Webster  and  even  in  the  more  classic  plays  of 
Ben  Jonson  was  less  bound  by  the  classical  unities 
In  the  Restoration,  heroie  tragedies,  in  which 
heroes  were  torn  by  the  conflict  between  love  and 
honor,  were  written  by  John  Dryden  and  Thomas 
Otway.  In  18th-century  Germany  the  great  writ- 
ers of  tragedy  were  Letting,  Goethe,  and  Schiller. 
In  more  modern  times  tragedy  in  the  traditional 
aense  declined  In  the  works  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  the 
most  influential  dramatist  of  the  late  19th  cent , 
the  tragedy  is  often  found  in  the  political  and  social 
problems  Instead  of  being  great  men,  the  char- 
acters are  often  miserable  and  weak,  and  instead  of 
poetry  the  language  of  modern  tragedy  is  generally 
prose.  Among  the  most  famous  modern  writers  of 
tragedy  are  Hermann  Sudermann  and  Gerhart 
ilauptmann  in  Germany,  Anton  Chekhov  in  Rus- 
sia, J.  A  Strmdberg  in  Sweden,  Gabnole  D'Annun- 
zio  m  Italy,  J  M  Synge  and  Sean  O'Casev  in  Ire- 
land, and  Eugene  O'Neill  and  Maxwell  Anderson 
in  the  United  States.  In  recent  years  attempts 
have  been  made  to  restore  poetry  to  tragedy,  the 
most  successful  was  T.  8  Eliot's  Murder  in  the 
Cathedral  (1935)  See  Ashley  Thorndike,  Tragedy 
(1908);  W.  M  Dixon,  Tragedy  (1924),  Type*  of 
World  Tragedy  (ed  by  R  M  Smith,  1928) ,  Barrett 
Clark,  ed  ,  European  Theories  of  the  Diama  (new 
rev  ed  ,  1947) ,  M.  E  Prior,  The  Language  of  Trag- 
edy (1947);  Francis  Fergusson,  The  Idea  of  a, 

^Theater  (1949) 

Traherne,  Thomas  (truhurn'),  b  1637  or  1639.  d 
1674,  English  author  and  clergyman,  b  Hereford, 
grad  Brasenose  College,  Oxford  (B  A  ,  1660, 
B  D  ,  1669).  His  metaphysical  poetry  is  original, 
!>IH  prose  is  musical,  and  his  work  expresses  his 
mystic,  enthusiastic  faith  Hw  prose  works  m- 
<  lude  Roman  Forgeries  (1673)  and  Christian  Ethicks 
(1076)  His  pooms  were  discovered  in  manuscript 
in  1H96  (pub  1903),  together  with  the  partly 
autobiographical  prose  Cent  urn »  of  Meditation 
(1<>08)  See  his  Poetical  Works  (ed  by  G  I  Wade, 
l<m),  biography  by  G  I  Wade  (1944) 

Trail,  citv  (pop  9,392),  SE  British  Columbia,  on  the 
Columbia  river  just  N  of  the  Wash  border  It  is 
a  metal-smelting  center  for  a  mining  area  pro- 
ducing silver,  lead,  zinc,  gold,  and  i  opper  Sul- 
phuric acid  and  fertilisers  are  manufactured 

trailing  arbutus,  Mayflower,  01  ground  laurel,  one 
of  the  best  loved  of  Ameiican  wild  flowers,  said  by 
V\  hittier  to  have  been  the  flint  blossom  seen  on 
those  shores  by  the  Pilgrims  (intioduction  to  "The 
Mayflowers")  The  plant  is  early-spring  blooming, 
the  creeping  stems  bearing  clusters  of  sweetly  fra- 
grant pink  or  white  flowers,  sometimes  hidden  by 
the  hairy  evergreen  leaven  Tho  leaves  were  once 
used  in  making  a  diuretic  tea  and  were  also  said  to 
be  astringent  and  tonic  Roots  of  the  ti ailing  ar- 
butus live  m  a  paitnership  arrangement  (myco- 
ihira)  with  a  fungus,  each  being  considered  bene- 
fited by  the  association  (see  SYMBIOSIS).  The  plant 
is  difficult  to  cultivate,  and  its  existence  is  endan- 
geted  by  the  seal  of  flower  pickers  In  its  native 
habitat,  arbutus  seems  to  prefer  the  acid  soil  of 

Imiewoods  of  the  eastern  part  of  North  America 
t  is  the  provincial  flower  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
state  flower  of  Massachusetts,  where  a  law  protects 
the  plant  The  botanical  genus  Arbutus,  including 
the  strawberry  tree  and  MADRO&I,  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  trailing  arbutus  (Ejngaea  repent) 
The  name  Mayflower,  applied  m  New  England  to 
the  ti  ailing  arbutus,  is  used  in  England  for  the 
hawthorn  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States 
for  the  hepatica 

Traill,  Henry  Duff  (tr&l),  1842-1900,  English  author 
and  journalist  He  edited  Social  Eng]and  (1893- 
97)  and  wrote  The  New  Lueian  (1884),  two  volumes 
of  light  vorse,  three  plays,  and  biographies  of 
Sterne  (1882),  Coleridge  (1884),  and  William  II 
(1888) 

Trainer,  borough  (pop  1,716),  HE  Pa  ,  on  the  Dela- 
ware river  and  SW  of  Philadelphia  It  has  oil  re- 
fineries 

frajan  (Marcus  Ulpius  Trajauus)  (trft'jun),  A  D. 
o63-AD.  117,  Roman  emperor  (A.D  98-A  D 
1 17)  Born  m  Spam  the  son  of  an  illustrious  father, 
Trajan  served  m  the  East,  in  German),  and  in 
Spain  He  was  adopted  m  A  D  97  by  Emperor 
NKRVA,  who  died  shortly  afterwards  Trajan's  ac- 
cession was  unusual  in  that  he  was  the  first  non- 
Italian  to  become  head  of  the  empire  A  capable 
man,  he  set  about  to  bolster  his  regime  by  embark- 
ing on  a  vigorous  foreign  policy.  In  two  wars 
against  Dacia,  he  brought  that  area,  the  parent  of 
modern  RUMANIA,  under  Roman  control.  This 
conquest  is  commemorated  by  the  sculptured  Tra- 
jan's Column  in  Rome.  Next  Trajan  annexed 
Arabia  Petraea.  In  three  campaigns  he  conquered 
the  greater  part  of  the  Parthian  empire,  including 
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minutrator  were  of  a  high  order.  He  partially 
drained  the  Pontine  Marshes,  restored  the  Appian 
Way,  and  at  Rome  built  an  aqueduct,  a  theater, 
and  the  immense  Forum  of  Trajan,  containing 
basilicas  and  libraries.  See  B.  W  Henderson,  Five 
Roman  Emperors  (1928),  Edward  T  Salmon,  A 
History  ofthe  Roman  World  (1944). 

Trajan's  Wall,  name  given  to  each  of  two  walls 
within  what  is  now  Rumania  The  first  ran  from 
the  great  northward  bend  in  the  Danube  to  Tomi 
(near  Constanta,  Rumania)  on  the  sea  The  second 
ran  from  the  Pruth  river  10  to  20  mi  north  of  its 
confluence  with  the  Danube  to  Lake  Sasik,  a  lagoon 
of  the  Black  Sea  The  second  was  the  northern 
boundary  of  Lower  Moesia 

Tralee  (trulfi',  tra-),  urban  district  (pop  9,982), 
county  town  of  Co.  Kerry,  Ireland,  on  the  Lee 
river  It  is  a  seaport,  with  a  mile-long  canal  to 
Blennerville  on  Traleo  Bay  Tralee  was  a  seat  of 
(the  Desmonds  and  had  a  Dominican  monastery 
in  the  13th  cent. 

Tralleborg,  Sweden  see  TBBLLEBORO. 

Tralles  (tra'lPz),  ancient  Carian  city,  W  Asia  Minor. 
It  is  the  modern  AYDIN,  Turkey. 

tramp*  see  VAGRANCY 

Trani  (tra'nfi),  city  (pop  29,962),  Apulia,  8  Italy,  an 
Adriatic  port  It  is  famous  for  its  wine  The  city 
reached  great  prosperity  at  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades and  again  ui  the  15th  to  16th  cent  Its 
ordinamenta  mans  of  1063  constitute  probably  the 
first  medieval  code  of  maritime  law.  There  are  a 
famous  Romanesque  cathedral  with  fine  bronse 
doors  and  a  lofty  campanile,  a  13th-century  castle, 
and  several  fine  palaces. 

Trans- Alai  (trans"-all',  trans"-),  mountain  range, 
central  Asia,  a  part  of  the  Pamir  system  The  Trans- 
Alai  extends  c  125  mi.  W  from  the  China-USSR 
border  into  the  USSR,  where  it  lies  along  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Kirghiz  SSR  and  the  Tadzhik  SSR 
The  range  rises  to  Lenin  Peak  (23,377  ft.)  and  is 
separated  by  a  valley  from  the  Alai  range 

Transandme  Railway,  between  Mendoza,  Argen- 
tina, and  Los  Andes,  Chile,  traversing  the  Andes  at 
USPALLATA  PASS  Opened  to  traflic  in  1910,  the 
railroad  rises  to  c  10,600  ft  at  the  long  tunnel  on 
the  international  boundary  The  distance  from  the 
border  to  Mendoza  is  c  112  mi  ,  from  the  border  to 
Los  Andes  c  44  mi  A  glacial  flood  destroyed  (1934) 
77  rm  of  the  Argentine  section 

transatlantic  flights*  see  AVIATION. 

Transbaikalia  (trans^blka'lvu,  tranz-),  Rus  Zabai- 
kalye  (zublkalyl),  region,  RSFSR,  in  SE  Siberia, 
between  Lake  Baikal  and  the  upper  Amur  river 
It  borders  on  Mongolia  m  the  south  and  includes 
the  Buryat-Mongol  ASSR  Chita  is  the  chief  city 

Trans-Caspian  Railroad  or  Central  Asiatic  Railroad, 
unofficial  names  of  an  important  railroad  line,  link- 
ing the  central  Asiatic  republic s  of  the  USSR 
among  themselves  and  with  the  rest  of  the  Soviet 
Union  It  was  built  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
cent  The  line  describes  a  wide  arc,  beginning  at 
Krasnovodsk  on  the  Caspian  Sea  and  passing 
through  (or  near)  Ashkhabad,  Bukhara,  Samar- 
kand, Tashkent,  Kyzyl-Orda,  Aralsk  (at  the  north- 
ern tip  of  the  Aral  Sea),  and  Aktvubmsk  to  end  at 
Chkalov  (formerly  Orenburg)  The  lino  ha-s  nu- 
merous spurs,  notably  one  to  the  Fergana  Valley, 
and  it  connects  with  the  more  recent  Turkistan- 
Siberia  RR  at  a  point  N  of  Tashkent 

Transcaspian  Region,  USSR  see  TURKMEN  SOVIET 
SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC 

Transcaucasia  (tranz'koka'zhu,  -shu,  trans"-),  re- 
gion of  the  USSR,  extending  S  from  the  Greater 
CAUCASUS  to  the  Turkish  and  Iranian  borders,  be- 
tween the  Blac  k  Sea  and  the  Caspian  Sea  It  com- 
prises the  GEORGIAN  SSR,  the  ARMENIAN  SSR.  and 
the  AZERBAIJAN  SSR  From  1922  to  1930  it 
formed  the  Transcaucasian  Soviet  Federated  So- 
cialist Republic 

transcendentalism  (tran"s£nde'n'tuH'zm)  [from 
Latin, -overpassing],  in  literature,  a  movement 
which  flourished  in  New  England  from  1836  to 
1860  Stemming  largely  from  the  Unitarian  reac- 
tion against  Puritanism,  it  found  confirmation  in 
the  ferment  of  ideas  ui  European  philosophy  and 
literature  of  the  period — especially  m  English  and 
German — and  in  Oriental  religious  teachings  The 
New  England  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
immanence  of  God  in  nature  developed  a  mystical 
belief  in  individualism  and  self-reliance,  made 
famous  by  EMERSON  A  group  of  friends  who  met 
occasionally  in  Boston  or  Concord  to  discuss  the 
new  ideas  was  called  by  outsiders  the  Transcen- 
dental Club,  though  it  had  no  organisation  It 
included  Emerson,  F  H  Hedge,  George  Ripley, 
Bronson  Alc.ott,  Thoreau,  Margaret  FULLER, 
Theodore  Parker,  and  others.  A  quarterly  maga- 
zine, the  Dial  (1840-44),  was  the  transcendental- 
ists'  journal,  and  BROOK  FARM  (1841-47),  a 
cooperative  community,  was  an  outgrowth  of  their 
ideas  on  social  reform,  as  were  their  many  indi- 
vidual activities  against  slavery  Their  works, 
especially  those  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  exem- 
plify the  vitality  of  American  literature  which 
Emerson  had  proclaimed  and  reveal  the  core  of  the 
philosophy  which  was  to  exert  so  incalculable  an 
influence  on  American  literature.  See  O  B 
Frothingham,  Transcendentalism  in  New  England 

r«  i«dk*t«4  by  SMAJJL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to 
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(1876),  H  C.  Goddard,  Studies  in  New  England 
Transcendentalism  (1908),  Arthur  Christy,  The 
Orient  in  American  Transcendentalism  (1932) ,  Perry 
G  E  Miller,  ed.,  The  Transcendentaiittt:  an  An- 
thologv  (i960) 

transcendentalism,  in  philosophy,  a  term  descriptive 
of  systems  which'  hold  that  there  are  modes  of 
being  and  principles  of  existence  beyond  the  reach 
of  mundane  experience  and  manipulation.  The 
term  is  now  closely  associated  with  Kantian  theory, 
though  some  conception  of  transcendent  being  hai 
been  common  to  most  forms  of  philosophical 
idealism  In  Kant's  work  transcendent  elements 
of  thought  cannot  be  perceived  directly  through 
experience  They  nevertheless  add  to  empirically 
derived  knowledge  These  transcendent  element* 
include  conception  of  space  and  time  and  categories 
of  judgment  For  Kant,  transcendent  object* 
which  cannot  be  known  through  the  evidence  of  the 
senses  are  the  noumena  See  William  Temple, 
Nature,  Man,  and  God  (1934) 

Transcona  (transko'nu),  town  (pop.  6.132),  SE 
Man  ,  just  E  of  Winnipeg  It  is  a  railroad  and  in- 
dustrial center,  with  railroad  shops,  grain  elevators, 
tarworks,  and  a  creosote  plant. 

transcription,  in  music,  an  arrangement  of  a  compo- 
sition for  some  medium  other  than  that  for  which 
it  was  composed  The  most  common  transcriptions 
are  those  made  for  study  purposes,  in  which  orches- 
tral scores  are  transcribed  into  piano  reductions. 
On  the  creative  level,  however.  Bach  made  tran- 
scriptions of  many  of  his  own  works,  and  four  or- 
chestral concertos  of  Vivaldi  are  best  known  in 
Bach's  organ  transcriptions.  Liszt  was  a  prolific 
transcriber,  outstanding  are  his  transcriptions  of 
some  of  Schubert's  songs 

transept  (tran'se'pt'1'),  term  applied  to  the  transverse 
portion  of  a  building  cutting  its  main  axis  at  right 
angles  or  to  each  arm  of  such  portion  Transepts 
are  found  chiefly  in  churches  where,  extending 
north  and  south  from  the  main  body,  they  create  a 
(  rue  iform  plan  They  may  consist  of  a  central  por- 
tion as  wide  as  the  church  nave,  with  two  side  aisle* 
or  with  only  one  The  roc  tangular  or  square  space 
formed  by  the  intersec  tion  with  the  nave  w  termed 
the  crossing  The  cross-hall  of  vaulted  Roman  ba- 
silicas probably  inspired  the  builders  of  early  Chris- 
tian churches,  examples  of  the  elementary  form  of 
transept — an  unbroken  hall  passing  directly  in 
front  of  the  apse — are  seen  in  early  churches,  espe- 
cially in  Rome  This  position  of  the  transept  re- 
mained unchanged  In  Romanesque  churches  the 
transept  became  universal,  while  the  development 
of  vaulting  unified  it  organically  with  the  body  of 
the  building  Its  height  equaled  that  of  the  nave, 
while  the  heavy  piers  of  the  crossing  frequently 
supported  an  exterior  dome  or  tower  Transepts 
furnished  additional  space  for  altars  and  c  hanela 
In  French  Gothic  cathedrals  these  were  built  along 
the  side  aisles  and  at  the  east  end,  while  transepts 
projected  only  slightly  from  the  building  Their 
ends,  however,  were  ri(  hly  emphasized  externally, 
with  sculptured  portals  and  rose  windows,  as  at 
Chartres  and  Amiens,  or  with  a  tower,  as  at  Le 
Mans  In  England  the  transepts,  furnishing  prac- 
tically the  only  opportunity  for  altars,  were  long 
and  of  deep  projection  The  need  for  still  more 
spac  o  resulted  in  the  frequent  provision  of  a  second 
and  minor  transept  farther  east,  behind  the  choir. 
as  notably  at  Salisbury 

transference:  see  PSY<  HO \NALYSIB. 

Transfiguration  (trans "figyoora'shiui),  m  the  Bible, 
manifestation  wherein  Jesus  appeared  'shining 
before  Peter,  James,  and  John  Mat  17,  Mark  9. 
The  traditional  explanation  is  that  m  it  Jesus'  di- 
vine glorv  shone  in  the  earthly  body  Mt  Tabor  is 
usualh  said  to  be  the  mountain  where  it  took  place 
The  event  has  a  feast  Aug  6. 

transformer,  in  electricity,  a  device  used  commonly 
either  to  increase  the  voltage  of  an  alternating  cur- 
rent (a  "step-up"  transformer)  or  to  decrease  it  (a 

"step-down"  transformer)  A  transformer  consists 
essentially  of  two  unconnected,  insulated  coils 
wound  around  an  iron  core  It  operates  on  the 
principle  that  when  an  alternating  current  is  led 
through  one  of  the  coils  an  alternating  current  u 
induced  m  the  other  coil  (see  INDUCTION).  The  coil 
through  which  the  current  is  hrst  led  is  called  the 
primary  coil,  that  m  which  the  current  is  induced, 
the  secondary  coil  The  difference  in  voltage  (see 
\  OLT)  between  the  two  i  oils  depends  upon  the  ratio 
of  the  number  of  turns  in  the  two.  If  the  primary 
coil  has  fewer  turns  than  the  secondary  cod,  in  the 
ratio  of  I  to  10,  for  example,  then  the  voltage  in  the 
secondary  coil  is  stepped  up  10  times  that  of  tlie 
primary  coil  If  the  number  of  turns  in  the  primary 
coil  is  greater  than  that  of  the  secondary  coil,  then 
voltage  in  the  secondary  is  less,  or  stepped  down. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  current  strength  or  amper- 
age (see  AMPLKK)  in  the  two  coils  is  in  inverse  ratio: 
it  is  reduced  if  the  number  of  turns  m  the  secondary 
coil  is  more  than  in  the  primary  coil  and  increased 
if  the  number  in  the  secondary  coil  is  less  than  m 
the  primary.  Because  it  us  cheaper  to  aend  alter- 
nating current  of  high  voltage  over  long  distances 
than  that  of  low  voltage,  transformers  are  used 
first  to  step  up  the  voltage  of  a  cui  rent  for  trans- 
mission and  then  to  step  it  down  after  transmission 

faces  page  1. 
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when  lower  voltage  and  higher  amperage  are  re* 
quired  tor  the  ordinary  needs  of  towns  and  cities 
Because  much  heat  is  generated  in  the  magnetic 
core  of  the  transformer,  oil  and  air  are  commonly 
employed  for  cooling  The  simplicity  and  efficiency 
of  the  operation  of  transformers  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  use  of  alternating  currents  Trans- 
formers are  widely  used — in  telephones,  in  radios, 
and  in  many  other  common  electrical  devices  See 
C.  H.  Dunlap  and  others,  Transformer  (1948), 
W.  C.  Sealey,  Trantformers  (1948) 
transfusion  of  blood:  see  BIX>OD  TRANSFUSION. 
Trans-Himalaya:  see  HIMALAYA 
Trans-ni  Ala-Tau  see  ALA-TAU 
transit,  m  astronomy,  the  term  applied  to  the  passing 
of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  across  the  disk  of 
another  heavenly  body  or  across  the  meridian  of 
any  particular  place  When  the  moon  passes  across 
the  face  of  the  sun,  the  phenomenon  is  called  an 
eclipse  When,  under  <  onditions  corresponding  to 
those  attending  an  eclipse,  a  planet,  e  g  ,  Mercury 
or  Venus,  passes  directly  between  the  earth  and  the 
sun,  it  IB  projected  against  the  sun's  disk  and  ap- 
pears as  a  small  dark  dot,  too  inconspicuous  to  be 
observed  without  optical  aid  Such  a  transit  of 
Mercury  can  take  place  only  in  Mav  or  November, 
when  the  earth  crosses  the  line  where  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic  is  intersected  bv  the  planet's  orbit  In- 
tervals between  the  November  transits  are  usually 
13  or  7  years,  the  May  transits  occur  at  less  fre- 
quent intervals  Transits  of  Mercury  last  occurred 
m  May,  1937,  and  in  Nov ,  1940  A  transit  of 
Venus  can  occur  only  in  June  or  December  Usu- 
ally two  of  these  transits  take  place  within  eight 
years  of  each  other  Then  an  interval  of  either 
105^  years  or  121  Hi  jears  passes  before  another 
pair  eight  years  apart  The  next  two  transits  of 
Venus  are  due  in  June,  2004,  and  June,  2012 
Transits  of  Venus  have  t>een  of  greater  importance 
astronomically  than  those  of  Mercury,  because 
they  have  been  used  for  determining  the  earth's 
distance  from  the  sun 

transit  instrument,  telescope  devised  to  observe  stars 
as  they  cross  the  meridian  and  used  for  determin- 
ing time  Its  viewing  tube  swings  on  a  rigid  hori- 
zontal axis  restricting  its  movements  to  the  arc  of 
the  meridian  In  the  field  of  view  of  the  eyepiece 
are  threads  of  spider  web  or  fine  lines  ruled  on  thin 
glass  The  threads  or  lines  are  parallel  in  a  north- 
south  direction  and  odd  m  number  Precise  adjust- 
ment places  the  middle  line  exactly  on  the  meridian 
After  the  observer  has  noted  the  time  at  whi<  h  ea<  h 
line  is  passed  by  the  star,  he  averages  them  to  learn 
the  instant  at  which  the  star  was  on  the  meridian 
In  modern  transits,  known  as  meridian  circles  or 
meridian  telescopes,  the  observer  mereh  presses  a 
button  as  the  star  t  rosses  ea<  h  line  Elec  trical  im- 
pulses are  recorded  on  a  revolving  drum  at  one  or 
two  second  intervals  as  they  pass  through  a  c  hrono- 
graph.  The  meridian  «m)o  is  equipped  with  pre- 
cisely graduated  <  in  lea  mounted  on  the  honeontal 
axis  Stationary  verniers,  or  reading  microscopes, 
mounted  on  the  fixed  supports  of  the  telescope  en- 
able the  observer  to  read  the  cm  les  The  meridian 
telescope  gives  the  altitude  of  a  star  as  well  as  the 
transit  time  This  information  yields  the  right 
ascension  and  declination,  or  the  plate  of  the  star 
in  the  celestial  sphere  The  meridian  circle  has 
largely  replaced  the  transit  as  the  equipment  of 
observatories,  although  the  transit  instrument  is 
still  used  to  some  extent  for  determining  sidereal 
time 

transit  theodolite:  see  SURVEYING 
Trans- Jordan  or  Transjordania .  see  JORDAN. 
Trans juba.  see  SOMAML\ND,  ITALIAN 
Transkeian  Territories  (transkl'un,  -ka'un),  native 
reservation  (16,654  HO  mi  ,  pop  1,240,416),  Cape 
Prov ,  Union  of  South  Africa,  a  portion  of  KAF- 
TBARIA.  The  capital  is  Umtata  The  reservation, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Groat  Kei  river,  <  om- 
proes  Transkei,  Tembuland,  Pondoland,  and  Gn- 
qualand  East  The  whole  area  (except  for  some 
small  settlements  with  white  inhabitants)  is  ruled 
by  a  magistrate  and  a  native  council 
transmigration  >  of  souls  or  metempsychosis  (ml- 
tfanp'slkC'sto)  [Gr, ^change  of  soul),  passage  of 
the  soul  from  one  body  to  another,  either  human, 
animal,  or  inanimate  In  higher  cultures  it  be- 
comes a  well-developed  doctrine  with  the  addition 
that  the  condition  of  the  soul  m  its  reincarnation 
depends  upon  its  record  of  behavior  in  previous 
lives  In  its  simple  forms,  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration iw  part  of  the  beliefs  of  many  primitive 
peoples.  The  term  reincarnation  cannot  be  prop- 
erly used  m  reference  to  the  beliefs  of  the  primitive 
tribes  of  Africa,  for  they  have  a  limited  concept  of 
identity  or  personality  In  Australia,  the  aborig- 
ines believe  that  the  soul  finds  its  new  habitation 
in  an  infant  born  among  the  dead  person's  own 
kindred  or  that  the  child  is  a  reincarnation  of  an- 
cestors with  the  soul  being  continually  reborn 
Some  Indonesian  tribes  hold  that  a  sacrosanct  ani- 
mal species  is  the  residence  of  ancestral  souls  or 
that  the  souls  enter  the  animals  in  preparation  for  a 
new  incarnation  Metempsychosis  is  a  basic  doc- 
trine of  the  Asiatic  Indian  religions.  The  Bud- 
dhists do  not  believe  in  the  soul  or  in  transmigra- 
tion as  such.  Their  animistic  doctrine  states  that 
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there  is  an  eternal,  undifferentiated  stream  of  be- 
ing (Samsara).  Out  of  this,  existences  are  pro- 
duced and  prolonged  according  to  karma  which  is 
the  matrix  and  driving  force  of  each  being  Karma 
manifests  itself  m  the  bhava  or  dhatu  (characteris- 
tics of  the  individual)  The  metempsychosis  of 
BUDDHISM  stresses  the  essential  solidarity  and  one- 
ness of  the  universe  The  individual  is  not  a  sep- 
arate entity  but  rather  a  grouping  of  elements 
These  revert  to  the  original  primal  stream  when 
desire,  the  cause  of  the  tranamigratory  cycle, 
ceases  Only  saints  (i  e  ,  those  who  abandon  all  de- 
sire) are  able  to  realize  this  oneness  Metempsy- 
chosis is  an  essential  tenet  of  HINDUISM  After 
death  the  individual  soul  enters  upon  a  new  exist- 
ence, karma,  in  Hindu  terminology  the  sum  total 
of  past  moral  conduct,  determines  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  this  existence  The  soul  has  existed  eter- 
nally, it  will  continue  to  exist  eternally  unless  re- 
leased from  the  endless  cycles  of  being  by  knowl- 
edge (see  VEDANTA)  The  Celtic  version  of  metein- 
ps>  <  hosis  does  not  have  this  ethical  aspect.  The 
Druids  of  Gaul  supposedly  taught  that  after  death, 
the  soul  left  one  body  to  enter  another,  but  the 
second  body  was  not  necessarily  earthly,  little  is 
known  of  their  beliefs  There  are  examples  of 
metempsychosis  in  pre-Christian  Irish  legends,  but 
these  transmigrations  occur  only  m  the  lifetime  of 
heroes  The  belief  in  transmigration  was  not  very 
current  in  Egypt,  The  forms  that  intermittently 
occur  are  union  of  the  soul  with  a  god;  transmigra- 
tion of  the  soul  into  an  animal  for  a  lifetime,  and 
voluntary  metamorphosis  of  the  person  into  an- 
other form  for  his  own  benefit  The  Greek  version 
was  not  borrowed  from  Egypt  as  many  ancient 
writers  thought  but  was  an  indigenous  product 
Although  it  appeared  in  the  ORPHIC:  MYSTERIES, 
its  best-known  proponent  was  PYTHAGORAS  His 
particular  contribution  was  that  souls  were  rein- 
carnated m  various  bodily  shapes  Empedocles,  in 
his  poem  Purification,  took  over  Orphic  and  Py- 
thagorean beliefs  Plato's  views  on  the  subject  are 
derived  from  the  Orphic  Mysteries  and  Pj  thago- 
reanism  Plotmus  believed  that  future  destiny  de- 
pended on  the  life  of  the  soul  in  previous  me  arna- 
tions  Jewish  treatment  of  metempsychosis,  as 
found  in  the  CABALA,  was  limited  by  the  need  of 
having  sue  h  theories  conform  to  the  orthodox  sc  rip- 
tures,  and  the  theory  of  transmigration  was  tol- 
erated rather  than  approved  The  Jewish  theories, 
mostly  derived  from  Gnostic,  Manic  haean,  and 
Neoplatome  sources,  teach  that  man  has  an  ab- 
solute free  will  but  that  his  soul  is  tied  and  sullied 
by  contact  with  matter  Demon  (imperfect)  souls 
try  to  prevent  the  fulfillment  of  the  finite  divine 
plan  To  act  out  this  plan,  the  spotless  souls  de- 
scend from  their  original  abode  in  heaven  and  are 
incarnated  Punishment  and  atonement  for  sins  is 
achieved  bv  another  incarnation,  but  before  this 
happens,  the  now  impure  soul  flits  about  as  a  dis- 
embodied spirit  If  the  pious  suffer,  it  is  for  sins 
committed  in  a  previous  existem  e  At  the  end  of 
the  cy<  les,  when  all  the  incarnated  souls  are  once 
again  pure,  the  Messianic  period  begins  No  theo- 
ries of  transmigration  are  admitted  into  the  Chris- 
tian religion 

transmission  of  power:  see  POWER 

transmutation  of  elements,  conversion  of  one  ele- 
ment into  another  The  transmutation  of  other 
metals  into  gold  by  means  of  a  substance  called  the 
philosopher's  stone  was  one  of  the  two  most  am- 
bitious quests  of  the  alchemists  (see  ALCHEMY)  ,  the 
other  being  the  elixir  of  life  that  would  cure  all 
diseases,  restore  the  old  to  youth,  and  make  youth 
eternal  The  possibility  of  finding  the  philosophers' 
stone  harmonized  with  ideas  long  generally  held, 
and  honest  and  able  men  were  hopeful  of  finding  it 
Now  and  then  a  charlatan  professed  to  have  found 
it  A  transmutation  from  one  element  to  another 
actually  does  occur  in  the  process  of  natural  RADIO- 
ACTIVITY Transmutation  of  elements  is  also 
achieved  by  the  bombardment  of  elements  with 
high-speed  partu  les  by  means  of  such  machines  as 
the  cyclotron 

Transpadane  Republic*  see  CISALPINE  REPUBLIC. 

transpiration,  m  botany,  the  loss  of  water  by  evapo- 
ration from  the  plant  Transpiration  is  an  im- 
portant factor  m  the  rise  of  SAP  m  plants  Leaves 
in  particular  lose  water  by  transpiration  because  of 
the  presence  in  the  leaf  blade  of  air  spaces  which 
are  connected  with  the  outside  air  by  moans  of 
scattered  pores  m  the  leaf  surface  These  pores,  or 
stomata,  are  usually  most  abundant  on  the  lower 
epidermis  and  are  surrounded  by  two  guard  cells 
which  are  capable  of  changing  their  shape  to  open 
or  close  the  aperture  The  pores  and  intercellular 
spaces  allow  the  gaseous  interchange  in  the  leaf 
which  is  essential  for  photosynthesis  Transpiration 
usually  involves  considerable  quantities  of  water. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  a  birch  tree  on  a  dry 
day  will  lose  approximately  500  qts.  of  water.  The 
rate  of  transpiration  is  almost  directly  correlated 
with  the  dry  ness  of  the  air,  although  closing  of  the 
stomata  retards  water  loss  to  some  extent.  Ex- 
cessive transpiration  (i  e ,  when  the  amount  lost 
exceeds  that  absorbed  by  the  roots)  results  in  wilt- 
ing. Many  plants,  such  as  grasses  and  cacti  and 
other  desert  plants,  have  modifications  of  structure 


which  reduce  transpiration.  Such  changes  usually 
include  a  relatively  reduced  surface  area,  sunken 
stomata,  and  a  thick  waxy  surface  layer  Plants 
may  also  exude  water  m  liquid  form  in  a  process 
called  guttatioii. 

transplanting,  in  horticulture,  the  process  of  remov- 
ing a  plant  from  the  place  where  it  has  been  grow- 
ing and  replanting  it  m  another.  When  moving 
woody  plants,  except  evergreens,  it  is  advisable  to 
prune  the  top  to  cut  down  loss  of  water.  Usually 
roots  need  pruning  to  stimulate  new  and  compnc  t 
growth,  and  any  injured  roots  should  be  cut  off 
Transplanting  on  cloudy  days  or  m  the  evening 
helps  to  prevent  excessive  evaporation,  and  some- 
times roots  are  dipped  in  thin  mud  to  retain  mois- 
ture Trees  and  other  perennial  plants  are  com- 
monly transplanted  in  their  dormant  season 
Transplanting  is  always  a  shock  to  a  plant  and 
should  be  done  with  as  little  disturbance  to  it  as 
possible  See  E.  L  D  Seymour,  ed.,  The  Aeu> 
Garden  Encyclopedia  (rev  ed  ,  1946) 
transportation,  conveyance  of  goods  and  people  over 
land,  011  water,  and  through  the  air  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  origin  of  man's  two  great  factors  of 
transportation,  the  wheel  and  the  boat  As  long 
ago  as  3000  B  C  the  Egyptians  used  large  cargo 
boats.  Land  transportation  began  with  goods  cur- 
ried by  men  The  ancient  civilizations  of  Central 
America,  Mexico,  and  Peru  transported  materials 
in  this  fashion  over  long  roads  and  bridges  Primi- 
tive man  used  sledges  made  from  a  forked  tree  w  ith 
crosspieces  of  wood  The  North  American  Indians 
of  the  Great  Plains  made  a  travois  consisting  of 
two  poles  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  sides  of  a  do« 
or  a  horse  and  the  other  end  dragging  on  t  he- 
ground.  The  first  road  vehicles  were  two-wheeled 
carts,  with  crude  disks  fashioned  from  stone  serv- 
ing as  the  wheels  They  were  probably  used  on  the 
roads  radiating  from  Babylon  c  2000  B  C  1  rom 
those  beginnings  t  ame  the  chariot  which  tho  EK\  p- 
tians  and  Greeks,  among  others,  raised  from  a  lum- 
bering cart  to  a  work  of  beauty  In  Asia  the  camel 
CARAVAN  served  to  transport  goods  and  people, 
elsewhere  the  ox  and  the  ass  were  the  beasts  of  bur- 
den The  first  great  system  of  transportation  b\ 
sailing  vessels,  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  connected 
the  caravan  routes  with  seaports,  chiefly  those' 
about  the  Mediten  anean  Goods  of  high  \ahie 
and  little  bulk,  sue  h  as  gems,  apices,  perfumes,  tuid 
fine  handiwork,  made  up  the  cargoes,  to  King  Solo- 
mon came  "ships  of  Tarshish  bringing  gold,  and 
silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks"  (2  Chi  on 
921)  As  metropolitan  centers  developed,  the 
transportation  of  gram  l>ecame  important  Rome 
made  much  use  of  ships  and  also  built  a  famous 
network  of  pa\ed  wads  throughout  the  vast  em- 
pire, primarily  for  military  reasons  Leadership  m 
transportation  by  sea  then  passed  to  Spain  and 
Portugal  Maritime  transportation  between  Eu- 
rope and  North  Americ  a  began  England's  domi- 
nance of  the  seas  Tho  forests  of  New  England  en- 
couraged the  building  of  wooden  sailing  vessels, 
and  American  schooners  and  clippers  came  to 
carry  a  large  share  of  the  world's  ocean-borne 
goods  In  the  Old  World  four-wheeled  carnage's 
were  developed  toward  the  end  of  the  12th  cent  , 
they  transported  only  the  privileged  until  the  late 
18th  c  out  ,  when  Paris  licensed  omnibuses  and 
stagecoaches  began  to  operate  in  England  In  the 
United  tstates  the  moving  frontier  created  a  need 
for  the  COM-HIOC.A  WAGON  and  the  PKAIRIF 
SCHOONER,  so  that  gooda  and  families  could  move 
across  the  eastern  mountains,  the  Great  Plains, 
and  westward  The  sail  gave  way  to  tho  steam  en- 
gine, i  anals  were  built,  and  the  Hudson  and  Mis- 
sissippi river  systems  flourished  with  transport 
The  great  period  of  railroad  building  in  the  second 
half  of  the  19th  cent  made  earlier  methods  of 
transportation  largely  obsolete  within  the  United 
States  Where  a  self-sufficient  settlement  might 
have  been  established  before,  a  metropolis  came 
into  existence,  with  isolated  farms  tributary  to  it 
The  development  of  paved  roads  and  multi-horsc- 
powered  vehicles  burning  gas  and  oil  has  enabled 
trucks  and  buses  to  compete  with  railroads  in 
carrying  goods  and  passengers  In  the  20th  c  ent 
air  transport  became  a  reality  Regularly  sched- 
uled flights  now  crisscross  the  nation  ana  convev 
passengers  and  freight  to  and  fro  a<  ross  land  and 
sea.  See  also  COMMERCE  Bee  Abraham  Berghmd, 
Ocean  Transportation  (1931),  Vernon  Soinmerfield, 
The  Wheel  (1938),  Labert  St  Clair,  Since  Time 
Began  Transportation  (rov  ed  ,  1942). 
transposing  instrument,  in  music,  an  instrument 
whose  part  m  a  score  is  written  in  one  key  while  the 
tones  produced  are  in  another  Such  an  instrument 
is  usually  referred  to  by  the  keynote  of  its  natural 
scale — the  clarinet  in  A,  for  example,  in  which  case 
A  is  sounded  when  the  tone  C  appears  on  the  score 
Smc>e  A  is  a  minor  third  below  0,  the  composer  or 
arranger  must  score  the  part  for  this  instrument  in 
the  key  a  minor  third  higher  than  the  key  in  which 
the  part  is  to  sound.  The  size  in  which  the  msttu- 
ment  is  made,  determined  by  technical  considera- 
tions of  uitonation  and  timbre,  is  responsible  for 
whatever  its  natural  scale  is.  The  alternative  to  the 
present  mtthod  of  scoring  would  be  the  scoring  of 
all  parts  of  a  composition  in  the  same  key,  thus  re- 
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quiring  players  of  transposing  instruments  to 
transpose  mentally  each  time  tho  composition  is 
played.  Full  scores  would  then  bo  easier  for  con- 
ductors and  listeners  to  read  The  CLARINET,  the 
ENOUBH  HORN,  the  FRENCH  HORN,  tho  TRUMPET, 
and  the  SAXOPHONE  are  transposing  instruments 
Tram-Siberian  Railroad,  rail  line,  o  4,350  mi  long, 
linking  the  European  RSFSR  with  the  Pacific 
roast.  Its  construction  began  m  1892,  on  the 
initiative  of  Count  8  Y  WITTE,  and  was  completed 
m  1005  The  original  line  began  at  CHELYABINSK 
and  ran  generally  E  through  Omsk,  Novosibirsk, 
Krasnoyarsk,  Irkutsk,  and  Chita,  traversed  Man- 
churia, and  reentered  Russian  territory  before  end- 
ing at  VLADIVOSTOK.  Until  1906,  when  the  section 
skirting  Lake  Baikal  was  finished,  the  trains  were 
ferried  across  the  lake  The  Manchunan  section  of 
the  line  is  known  as  the  CHINESE  EASTERN  RAIL- 
ROAD. The  present  Trans-Siberian  RR  branches 
off  from  the  original  line  at  Chita  to  follow,  roughly, 
the  Amur  and  Ussun  rivers  and  reaches  Vladivos- 
tok by  way  61  Khabarovsk,  it  lies  entirely  in  Rus- 
sian territory  The  Trans-Siberian  RR  now  has 
several  branch  lines,  notably  the  line  connecting 
Omsk  with  Sverdlovsk,  a  branch  passing  N  of  Lake 
Baikal  is  under  construction  It  also  is  linked  with 
the  TtTRKiBTAN-SiBERiA  RAILROAD  The  opening 
of  the  railroad  was  of  tremendous  consequence  in 
the  subsequent  history  of  Russia  by  opening  up 
SIBERIA  to  emigration,  colonization,  and  industri- 
alisation 

transubstantiation*  see  EUCHARIST 
Transvaal  (tranzval')  [across  the  Vaal  river],  prov- 
ince (110,450  sq  mi  ;  pop  4,271,631),  Union  of 
South  Africa  The  capital  is  Pretoria,  the  other 
major  city  is  Johannesburg  It  is  bordered  on  the 
north  by  the  Limpopo  river,  which  forms  tho 
boundary  with  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Bechuana- 
land,  on  the  east  by  Mozambique  and  Swaziland, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Vaal  river,  the  boundary 
with  Orange  Free  State  Mainly  in  the  veld  (3,000 
to  0,000  ft  high),  it  has  much  excellent  ranching 
country  and  a  large  European  population  (1,063,- 
121)  Livestock  (especially  sheep)  is  raised,  and 
wool,  hides,  and  skins  are  exported  In  NE  Trans- 
vaal is  Kniger  National  Park  (c  8,600  sq  mi ),  one 
of  the  largest  wildlife  reservations  in  the  world 
(trams  and  citrus  and  Temperate-Zone  fruits  are 
grown  where  rainfall  or  irrigation  permit  agricul- 
ture But  the  wealth  has  come  from  the  abundant 
minerals,  especially  in  the  Witwatersrand  in  the 
west  Mines  discovered  there  in  1886  have  pro- 
duced a  large  share  of  the  world's  gold  and  today 
earn  most  of  South  Africa's  foreign  exc  hange  Tho 
province  also  furnishes  one  fourth  of  the  Union's 
diamonds,  two  thirds  of  its  coal,  and  nearly  its  en- 
tire output  of  asbestos,  platinum,  and  chromium 
The  Transvaal  was  settled  by  the  Boers  (see  TREK), 
who  by  1837  had  driven  out  the  Matabele,  the  dom- 
inant Negro  tribe,  and  under  their  leaders,  includ- 
ing A  W  Pretonus  and  his  son,  set  up  a  strong 
government  Great  Britain  recognized  (1852)  the 
independence  of  the  Transvaal,  which  became 
(1853)  the  South  African  Republic  It  was  an- 
nexed by  Great  Britain  m  1877  but,  after  a  rebel- 
lion (1881),  it  was  restored  (1883)  to  independence 
and  8  J  P  Kruger  ("Oom  Paul"  Kruger)  became 
president  The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Witwaters- 
rand brought  a  great  ihflux  of  prospectors  (Afri- 
kaans t/ttfandera-foreigners),  most  of  whom  were 
Englishmen  The  refusal  of  political  rights  to  new- 
comers brought  much  trouble,  notably  the  Jameson 
Raid  (see  JAMESON,  SIR  LEANDER  STARR)  in  1895. 
In  the  ensuing  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR,  the  Trans- 
v  aal  was  allied  with  the  Orange  Free  State  against 
Great  Britain  When  the  Boers  were  defeated  and 
peace  had  been  concluded  the  Transvaal  was  made 
(1902)  a  British  crown  colony  It  became  self- 
governing  in  1907  and  joined  the  Union  in  1910 
Transylvania  (tran'sllva'nvu),  Ger  Siebenbttrgen 
(re'bunbur'gun),  Hung  Erd&y  (er'da),  Rumanian 
TranyUvania  (tran'stlva'nvii)  or  Ardeal  (ar'dyal), 
historic  province  (24,009  sq  mi  ,  pop  3,420,829), 
central  Rumania  CLUJ  (Ger  Klaueenburg,  Hung 
Knlozmdr)  is  the  chief  city.  A  high  plateau,  Tran- 
svlvama  is  separated  in  the  south  from  Walachia  bv 
the  TRANSYLVANIAN  ALPS  and  in  the  east  from 
Moldavia  and  Bukovina  bv  the  CARPATHIANS  (of 
which  the  Transylvanian  Alps  are  a  continuation) 
In  the  north  and  west  it  borders  on  Crisana-Mara- 
inuros,  in  the  southwest  on  tho  Banat  The  Tran- 
m  Iranian  plateau,  1,000  ft  to  1,600  ft  high,  is 
drained  by  the  Mures,  the  Olt,  and  the  Somes,  all 
tributaries  of  the  Danube  Its  climate  is  conti- 
nental Economically  and  culturally  the  most  ad- 
vanced part  of  Rumania,  Transylvania  is  rich  m 
natural  resources,  including  lignite,  methane,  iron, 
manganese,  lead,  and  sulphur,  and  it  has  the  chief 
metallurgical  and  chemical  industries  of  Rumania 
Other  industries  are  textile  manufacturing,  food 
processing,  and  lumbering  Stock  raising,  agricul- 
ture, wine  production,  and  fruitgrowing  are  im- 
portant occupations  Next  to  Cluj,  BRASOV  and 
SiBtu  are  the  principal  cities  Of  the  total  popula- 
tion, 1,015,947  are  Hungarian-speaking  and  157,- 
715  are  German-speaking.  The  Rumanian  popula- 
tion is  largely  rural,  while  the  Magyar  and  German 
minorities  are  mostly  concentrated  in  the  cities. 
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The  area  now  constituting  Transylvania  was  part 
of  the  province  of  DACIA  under  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  was  overrun,  between  the  3d  and  10th  cent 
A  D  ,  by  the  Visigoths,  tho  Huns,  the  Gepidae,  and 
the  Avars,  and  it  was  contested  in  the  10th  and 
llth  cent  between  the  Petrhenegs  and  the  Mag- 
yars (Hungarians) ,  who  finally  incorporated  it  into 
Hungary  It  is  not  known  whether  the  SZBKELY,  a 
Turkic  people  who  adopted  the  Magyar  language, 
came  into  Transylvania  with  or  before  the  Mag- 
yars The  Szekely  were  the  ancestors  of  most  of 
the  Magyar-speaking  population  of  Transylvania. 
In  the  12th  and  13th  cent,  the  kings  of  Hungary 
settled  large  numbers  of  German  colonists  in  Tran- 
sylvania, where  they  were  active  in  building  forti- 
fied towns.  The  German  settlers  and  their  descend- 
ants were  (and  still  are)  called  Saxons,  although 
they  came  from  various  parts  of  Germany.  The 
German  influence  became  more  marked  when, 
early  in  the  13th  cent ,  King  Andrew  II  of  Hungary 
called  on  the  Teutonic  Knights  to  protect  Transyl- 
vania from  the  Cumans,  who  were  followed  (1241) 
by  the  Mongol  invaders  under  Batu  Khan.  At  that 
period  also  began  the  penetration  of  Transylvania 
by  the  Rumanians,  called  Vlachs  or  Walachiana,  a 
penetration  which  continued  for  centuries  The 
Vlachs  were,  for  the  most  part,  semmomadic  shep- 
herds, but  most  of  them  soon  settled  down  to  agri- 
culture The  administration  of  Transylvania  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  royal  governor,  called  voivode, 
who  by  the  mid-13th  cent  controlled  all  the  seven 
Transvlvaman  counties  Society  was  divided  into 
three  privileged  "nations,"  the  Magyars,  the  Szek- 
ely, and  the  Saxons  These  "nations,"  however,  did 
not  correspond  to  stru  tly  ethnical  but  rather  to 
social  divisions  Although  the  nonpnvileged  class 
of  serfs  consisted  mostly  of  Vlachs,  it  also  included 
people  of  Saxon,  Szekely,  and  Magyar  origin,  while 
on  the  other  hand  many  Vlaohs  had  become  assimi- 
lated with  the  Magyars  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
nobility  Thus  John  Hunvadi,  hero  of  the  Turkish 
wars  of  the  15th  cent  and  father  of  King  Matthias 
Corvmus,  was  of  Rumanian  origin  After  the  sup- 
pression Q437)  of  a  peasant  revolt,  the  three  "na- 
tions" solemnly  renewed  their  union,  the  rebels 
were  cruellv  punished  and  serfdom  became  more 
firmly  entrenched  than  ever  When  the  mam 
Hungarian  army  and  King  Louis  II  were  slam 
(1526)  in  the  battle  of  MOHACS,  the  troops  of  John 
Zapolya,  voivode  of  Transylvania,  were  saved  from 
destruction  through  their  tardiness  Zapolya  took 
advantage  of  his  military  strength  and  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  nationalist  Hungarian  party, 
which  opposed  the  succession  of  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  (later  Emperor  FERDINAND  I)  to  the  Hun- 
garian throne  As  JOHN  I,  he  was  elected  king  of 
Hungary,  wfcile  another  party  recognized  Ferdi- 
nand In  the  ensuing  struggle  Zapolv  a  received  the 
support  of  Sultan  Suleiman  I,  who  after  Zapolya's 
death  (1540)  overran  all  central  Hungary  on  the 
pretext  of  protecting  Zapolv  a's  son,  JOHN  II 
Hungary  was  now  divided  into  three  see  tions — W 
Hungary,  under  Austrian  rule,  central  Hungary, 
under  Turkish  rule,  and  semi-independent  Tran- 
s>lvama,  where  Austrian  and  Turkish  influences 
fought  for  supremacy  for  nearly  two  centuries  The 
Hungarian  magnates  of  Transy  Ivania  resorted  to  a 
policy  of  dupht  ity  in  order  to  preserve  independ- 
ence The  BATHORY  family ,  which  came  to  power 
on  the  death  (1571)  of  John  II,  ruled  Transylvania 
as  princes  under  Ottoman,  and  briefly  under  Haps- 
burg,  suzerainty  until  1 602,  but  their  rule  was  in- 
terrupted by  tho  incursion  of  MICH\FI  THEBmVE 
of  Walachia  and  by  Austrian  military  intervention 
In  1604  Stephen  BOCSKVY  led  a  rebellion  against 
Austrian  rule,  and  m  1606  he  was  recognized  by 
the  emperor  as  prime  of  Transylvania  He  also 
obtained  recognition  of  religious  freedom  in  Hun- 
gary The  Reformation  had  been  widely  accepted 
throughout  Transylvania  except  by  the  Orthodox 
Rumanians  The  principality  was  the  chief  center 
of  Hungarian  culture  and  humanism,  and  it  was 
tho  only  country  in  Europe  at  that  period  where 
Roman  Catholics,  Orthodox  Catholics,  Calvimsts, 
Lutherans,  and  Unitarians  lived  m  mutual  toler- 
ance Under  Bocskay's  successors — among  whom 
the  most  notable  were  Sigismund  RAKOCZY,  Gab- 
riel Bathory,  Gabriel  BETHLEN,  George  I  and 
George  II  RAKOCZY,  Emenc  THOKOLY,  and  Fran- 
cis II  RAKOCZY — Transylvania  vainly  sought  to 
shake  off  the  growing  Austrian  influence,  and  its 
alliance  with  Turkey  under  Thokoly  and  with 
France  under  Franc  is  II  Rakoczy  proved  fatal  to 
its  independence  In  1711  Austrian  control  was 
definitely  established  over  all  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania, and  tho  princes  of  Transylvania  were  re- 
placed by  Austrian  governors  The  proclamation 
(1766)  of  Transylvania  as  a  grand  principality  was 
a  mere  formality.  In  the  revolutionary  y  ears  1848- 
49  the  Rumanians  rose  against  the  Magyar  na- 
tional state  established  by  the  revolutionists,  they 
were  aided  by  Austrian  troops,  who  with  the  help 
of  Russian  intervention  put  down  the  Hungarian 
republic  of  Louis  Kossuth.  A  period  of  Austrian 
military  government  followed  (1849-60),  while  it 
was  disastrous  for  the  Magyars,  it  greatly  benefited 
the  Rumanian  peasants,  who  were  given  land  and 
otherwise  favored  by  the  Austrian  authorities 
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However,  in  the  compromise  (Autgleich)  of  188? 
which  established  the  Austro-Hungarian  Mon- 
archy, Transylvania  was  made  an  integral  part  of 
Hungary,  and  the  Rumanians,  after  having  tasted 
equality,  were  once  more  plunged  into  subjection  to 
the  Magyar  magnates.  Transylvania  was  seized 
by  Rumania  after  the  First  World  War  and  was 
formally  ceded  by  Hungary  in  the  Treaty  of  Tria- 
non (1920)  The  expropriation  of  the  estates  of 
the  magnates  and  the  distribution  of  the  lands  to 
the  Rumanian  peasants  was  a  major  cause  of  fric- 
tion between  Hungary  and  Rumania  It  was  now  the 
turn  of  the  Magyar  and  German  nationalists  to 
complain  of  Rumanian  oppression  During  the 
Second  World  War,  Hungary  annexed  (1940)  the 
northern  part  of  Transylvania,  which  was,  how- 
ever, restored  to  Rumania  after  the  war  A  largo 
number  of  the  Transyivaman  "Saxons"  fled  to 
Germany  as  displaced  persons  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Russian  armies  See  Lad  i  si  as  Makkai,  Hi*- 
Unre  de  Transylvame  (1946,  m  French). 
Transylvania  College,  at  Lexington,  Ky.;  Disciples 
of  Christ,  coeducational,  chartered  1780  and  1783, 
opened  as  a  seminary  near  Danville,  Ky  ,  1785, 
moved  1789  It  was  an  early  institution  of  higher 
learning  W  of  the  Alleghenies  The  legal  name, 
given  in  1798,  is  Transylvania  University,  but  after 
a  merger  the  name  Kentucky  Umv  was  used  from 
1865  to  1908  (see  KENTUCKY,  UNIVERSITY  or). 
Since  1915,  when  its  pioneer  medical  and  law 
schools  closed,  it  has  been  called  a  college  Among 
its  notable  alumni  and  students  were  Jefferson 
Davis  and  John  C  Breckmndge  The  library  owns 
rare  medical,  law,  and  scientific  books  The  Col- 
lege of  the  Bible  is  affiliated 
Transylvania  Company,  association  formed  to  ex- 
ploit and  colonize  the  area  now  comprising  much  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  Organized  first  (Aug. 
1774)  as  the  Louisa  Company,  it  was  reorganized 
(Jan  .  1775)  as  the  Transylvania  Company  At 
Sycamore  Shoals  on  the  Watauga  river,  the  Chero- 
kee Indians  deeded  (March  17,  1775)  to  Richard 
HENDERSON  and  eight  other  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation all  the  territory  embraced  by  tho  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  Cumberland  rivers  Henderson  had 
already  dispatched  Daniel  BOONB  to  lead  the  way 
to  the  Kentucky  river  and,  with  additional  settlers, 
soon  followed  Boone  over  his  WILDERNESS  ROAI» 
to  Booneaboro  (or  Boonesborough),  the  first  settle- 
ment Henderson  had  grandiose  plans  for  making 
Transylvania,  as  the  region  was  called,  a  proprie- 
tary colony  similar  to  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland, 
but  the  project  did  not  have  British  approval  and. 
more  important,  was  immediately  denounced  by 
both  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  within  whose 
chartered  limits  Transylvania  lay  A  provisional, 
democratic  government  was  organized  in  May. 
1775,  but  the  Continental  Congress  ignored  Tran- 
sylvania's plea  to  be  recognized  ae  the  14th  colony 
Virginia  created  (Dec  ,  1776)  Kentucky  co  in  its 
portion  of  Transylvania  and  voided  (Nov  ,  1778) 
the  company's  land  titles  there  Henderson  then 
turned  to  the  development  of  the  Cumberland  river 
area,  employing  James  ROBERTSON,  founder  of 
Nashville,  and  John  Donelson  to  lead  this  project 
However,  North  Carolina  also  voided  (1783)  this 
section  of  the  grant  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
each  awarded  Henderson  and  his  associates  200,000 
acres  for  their  labor  and  expenses  in  promoting 
western  colonization  See  Archibald  Henderson. 
Tfu  Conquest  of  the  Old  Southwest  (1920),  W.  8 
Lester,  The  Transylvania  Colony  (1935) 
Transylvanian  Alps,  southern  branch  of  the  CAR- 
PATHIANS, m  central  and  SW  Rumania  They  ex- 
tend c  170  mi  E  from  the  Danube  at  the  Iron  Gate, 
and  thev  separate  Transylvania  from  Walachia  to 
the  south  Negoml  (8.3G1  ft )  IB  the  highest  peak 
The  range  is  densely  forested  and  IB  a  famous  hunt- 
ing ground  Its  subalpme  meadows  are  used  for 
extensive  sheep  raising  There  are  coal,  iron,  and 
lignite  deposits  The  range  is  crossed  by  several 
passes,  notably  the  Turnu  Ilosu 
Trapam  (tra'pane),  city  (pop  52,661),  capital  of 
Tranani  prov  ,  W  Sicily ,  Italy,  on  a  promontory 
of  the  weat  coast  The  ancient  Drepanum,  it  was 
an  important  naval  base  of  the  Carthaginians,  it 
fell  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  the  Aegates  (241 
B  C  )  The  modern  town  exports  Marsala  wine, 
macaroni,  tuna  fish,  and  salt  It  has  several  Gothic 
and  baroque  churches 
Trapezua:  see  TurnuoNn 

trapping,  most  broadly,  use  of  mechanical  or  decep- 
tive devices  to  capture,  kill,  or  injure  animals  It 
may  be  applied  to  the  practice  of  using  birdlime  to 
capture  birds,  lobster  pots  to  trap  lobsters,  and 
seines  to  catch  fish  Generally  speaking,  however, 
the  term  usually  means  the  trapping  of  land  ani- 
mals larger  than  the  rodents  (catching  a  mouse  in  a 
spnng  mousetrap  is  not  called  trapping)  by  means 
of  deadfall,  pitfall,  and,  especially  in  modern  times, 
spring-snapped,  steel-jawed  steel  traps  In  socie- 
ties where  hunting  and  fishing  are  the  staple  occu- 
pations, trapping  is  a  highly  important  concern, 
for  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  supply  food  and, 
more  essentially  in  colder  climates,  furs  for  cloth- 
ing It  is  also  used  to  rid  the  neighborhood  of 
marauding  animals  that  threaten  the  lives  of 
humans  or  domestic  animals.  As  a  profession, 
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TRAPPISTS 

trapping  has  been  since  unknown  antiquity  the 
basis  of  the  fur  trade  (see  rtm)  It  still  occupies  a 
great  many  people  over  large  section*  of  the  flobe, 
especially  in  the  colder  regions,  such  as  N  Siberia 
and  N  Canada.  The  cruel  results  of  the  usual 
modern  steel  trap  (the  animals  frequently  suffer 
greatly)  have  in  recent  times  caused  efforts  to 
bring  an  end  to  its  use  Organizations  such  as  the 
Anti-Steel  Trap  League  have  been  formed,  and 
efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  more  humane 
traps 

TrappiBts,  Roman  Catholic  monks,  officially  the 
Reformed  CISTERCIANS  or  Cistercians  of  the 
Stricter  Observance  They  perpetuate  the  reform 
begun  at  La  Trappe,  Orne  dept ,  France,  by  Abbot 
Jean  le  Bouthilher  de  RANG*  (c  1660)  The  re- 
former's aim  was  to  restore  primitive  Cistercian 
(hence  also  primitive  Benedictine)  life,  actually  the 
Trappists  outdid  both  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Bernard 
in  austerity  The  reform  was  acclaimed  in  the 
world,  but  many  Cistercians  resisted  it  The  whole 
order  was  affected,  but  some  abbeys  never  ac- 
cepted the  reform  as  such  The  life  of  Trappists  is 
one  of  strict  seclusion  from  the  world  Regulated 
hours  are  devoted  to  common  and  private  worship, 
labor  (often  manual),  and  study,  there  is  no  recrea- 
tion, no  meat  is  eaten  by  the  healthy,  and  silence  is 
observed  except  under  unusual  circumstances,  but 
not  by  vow.  Lay  brothers  do  much  of  the  farming, 
a  peculiarly  Cistercian  interest  In  the  10th  and 
the  20th  cent  the  Trappists  shared  in  the  revival  of 
MOJfASTiciSM  and  expanded  greatly  In  the  United 
States  abbeys  were  founded  at  Cumberland,  R.I , 
•ear  Bardstown,  Ky.,  and  near  Dubuque,  Iowa 
There  is  also  a  monastery  in  Utah  The  head  of  the 
order,  the  abbot  general  of  Citeaux,  lives  in  Rome, 
governing  hi*  house  through  an  assistant  abbot 
See  Father  Raymond,  The  Man  Who  Got  Even  vnth 
CM  (1941),  Thomas  Merton  (Father  Louis),  The 
WaitrtofSUoedUV). 
tmpshooting:  see  SHOOTING. 

Trasimeno  (tratern&'no),  Latin  Trcuimenus,  lake, 
area  60  sq  mi..  Utnbna,  central  Italy.  It  is  also 
called  Lake  of  Perugia  after  the  near-by  city.  The 
round  lake,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  19  ft.,  has  no 
natural  outlet,  but  a  channel  to  the  Tiber  was 
opened  m  1898  In  217  B  C.  Lake  Trasimeno  was 
toe  scene  of  Hannibal's  great  victory  over  the 
Romans  under  Flaminius 

Tiftf-os-Moates  (tra'cd&shmd'tfeh),  former  prov- 
ince of  NE  Portugal,  including  the  districts  of  Bra- 
gansa  and  Vila  Real.  The  capital  was  Braganza 
It  is  now  included  with  other  territory  in  Tras-os- 


or  rivers.  It  is  often  beautifully  colored  and 
banded  as  a  result  of  the  presence  of  Iron  com- 
pounds or  other  (e.g.,  organic)  impurities.  This 
material  is  variously  known  as  calo-sinter  and  cal- 
careous tufa  and  (when  used  for  decorative  pur- 
poses) as  onyx  marble,  Mexican  onyx,  and  Egyp- 


and  the  support  of  publia  debt  A*  the  American 
financial  structure  expanded,  the  functions  of  the 
department  were  considerably  broadeaed*  Over 


olives  are  grown.   Many  sheep  are  pastured  in  the 
region. 

Trattevere.  see  Renaissance  and  Modern  Rome  un- 
der ROMS 

Trail,  Yugoslavia  see  TBOOIR 
Travnsee,  Austria  see  SALZKAMMEROUT 
Trautenau,  Chechoslovakia  see  TRUTNOV 
Travancor*  (travunk&r'),  former  princely  state 
(7,622  sq  mi  ,  pop  6,070,018),  SW  India,  on  the 
Arabian  Sea  Travancore  comprises  coastal  low- 
lands (protected  by  lagoons)  and  a  rough  interior, 
including  the  Cardamom  Hills  Rainfall  is  heavy, 
especially  in  the  spring,  and  two  crops  are  raised  a 
year  Rice,  sugar  cane,  coconuts,  and  cotton  are 
Important  lowland  crops.  The  coastal  sands  con- 
tain large  deposits  of  thorium  The  hill  region  pro- 
vides half  of  India's  cardamom  and  much  coffee, 
tea,  rubber,  and  timber  Little  is  known  of  Trav- 
ancore's  history  before  the  llth  cent  Thereafter 
it  was  divided  into  petty  states  until  in  the  18th 
cant.  Martanda  Varma  with  a  European-trained 
"army  gained  control  Travancore  accepted  (1788) 
an  alliance  with  Great  Britain  for  protection 
against  Hyder  All  and  Tippoo  Sahib  In  the  early 
19th  cent,  there  were  revolts  against  British  over- 
lordship,  which  were  quickly  suppressed.  Travan- 
core became  noted  for  its  efficient  government,  its 
comparatively  high  rate  of  literacy  (about  50  per- 
cent), and  its  efforts  to  root  out  untouchabihty  (see 
CASTE).  In  1949  it  merged  with  Cochin  to  form  the 
state  of  Travancore-Cochin. 
traveler'!- jot:  see  CLBMATW. 
Travera,  Morris  William  (tra'vurs),  1872-  English 
chemist  He  directed  (1906-14)  the  Indian  Insti- 
tute of  Science,  Bangalore,  and  was  honorary  pro- 
fessor (1927-37)  at  the  Umv  of  Bristol  With 
Ramsay  he  discovered  neon,  krypton,  and  xenon 
He  wrote  The  EHtcmery  of  the  Rare  Gaaet  (1928). 
Traverse.  Lake  (tra'vurs),  c.  20  nu.  long,  on  the 
Minn.-8.Dak.  line,  drained  to  the  north  by  the 
Bois  de  Sioux,  a  headstream  of  the  Red  River 
Traverse  City,  city  (pop  14,466),  co.  seat  of  Grand 
Traverse  co ,  N  Mich ,  N  of  Cadillac  and  at  the 
head  of  the  West  Arm  of  Grand  Traverse  Bay;  set- 
tled 1847,  inc  as  a  village  1881,  as  a  city  1896  In  a 
cherry-growing  area,  it  holds  an  annual  national 
cherry  festival.  Manufactures  include  automobile 
parts,  farm  tools,  and  canned  goods.  Its  lakes  at- 
tract many  summer  visitors.  Indian  trail*  crossed 
here,  and  Indian  mounds  are  in  the  vicinity 
travertine  (tra'vurtln,-ten),  form  of  massive  calcium 
.carbonate  resulting  from  deposition  by  hot  springs 


tian  or  Oriental  alabaster    _, 

less  coarse-grained  and  takes  a  higher  polish  than 
stalactite  and  stalagmite,  which  are  similar  in 
chemical  composition  and  origin. 
Travies  de  Vifleri,  Charles  Joseph  (sharl'  zhdieT 
travyes'  du  vel&r'),  1804-59,  French  caricaturist 
and  painter.  He  founded  and  was  a  prolific  contrib- 
utor to  Chanvan  (1831)  and  Caricature  (1838).  His 
witty  burlesques  of  Parisian  life  were  very  popular 
He  collaborated  in  illustrating  Balaao's  works 
Travis,  William  Barrett  (trivia),  1811-36,  hero  of 
the  Texas  Revolution,  b  Edgefield  co  ,  8  C.  He 
moved  to  Claiborne,  Ala.,  where  he  practiced  law 
In  1832  he  moved  to  Texas  and  soon  acquired  local 
prominence.  He  was  ardent  in  urging  the  revolt  of 
the  American  settlers  against  Mexican  rule.  In  the 
Texas  Revolution  he  served  as  a  colonel  and  was 
chief  in  command  of  the  forces  that  settled  in  the 
ALAMO  The  little  force  was  beset  by  the  Mexican 
army  of  SANTA  ANNA  (March,  1836)  Heroic 
resistance  was  offered  and,  so  far  as  our  scanty 
knowledge  of  the  tragedy  goes,  it  seems  that  Travis 
was  especially  brave  in  the  defense.  The  Alamo 
fell,  and  all  of  her  defenders,  among  them  Travis, 
James  Bowie,  and  David  Crockett,  were  mas- 
sacred 

travois  (travoi'),  device  used  by  North  American 
Indians  of  the  Great  Plains  for  transporting  their 
tepees  and  household  goods  It  consisted  of  two 
poles,  lashed  one  on  either  Bide  of  a  dog  or,  later,  a 
horse,  with  one  end  of  each  pole  dragging  on  the 
ground.  It  had  a  net,  straps,  or  wooden  cross- 
pieces  between  the  poles  near  the  open  end  to  act 
as  a  carrier  Like  the  sledge,  the  travois  was  used 
by  Indians  before  any  use  of  wheels  was  known  to 
them. 

treacle*  see  MotAsexa 

treason.  This  legal  term  has  been  used  for  various 
acts  of  disloyalty  The  English  law,  first  clearly 
stated  in  the  Statute  of  Treasons  (1350),  originally 
distinguished  high  treason  and  petit  (or  petty) 
treason  Petit  treason  was  the  murder  of  one's  law- 
ful superior,  e  g  ,  an  apprentice  murdering  his 
master  High  treason  constituted  a  serious  threat 
to  the  stability  or  continuity  of  the  state  It  in- 
cluded attempts  to  kill  the  king,  the  queen,  or  the 
heir  apparent  or  to  restrain  their  liberty,  counter- 
feiting coinage  or  the  royal  seal,  and  waging  war 
against  the  kingdom  Especially  cruel  methods 
were  used  in  executing  traitors  Court  decisions 
developed  the  English  law  of  treason  into  an  instru- 
ment for  suppressing  resistance  to  governmental 
policy  Any  degree  of  violence  in  expressing  oppo- 
sition to  parliamentary  enactments  was  held  to  be 
a  levy  of  war  and  a  threat  to  the  king's  life  In  the 
19th  cent  the  English  law  was  reformed,  petit 
treason  was  abolished,  cruel  methods  of  executing 
traitors  were  forbidden,  and  many  types  of  treason 
(e  g  ,  counterfeiting)  were  made  felonies  which  in- 
volved a  lesser  penalty  than  death  To  avoid  the 
abuses  of  the  English  law,  treason  was  specifically 
defined  m  the  US  Constitution  (definitions  of 
other  crimes  wore  not  deemed  necessary).  Article 
3  of  the  Constitution  thus  provides  that  treason 
shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  the  United 
States  or  in  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  its  enemies 
and  that  conviction  may  be  had  only  on  the  testi- 
mony of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  or  on 
confession  m  open  court  Most  states  have  similar 
provisions  in  their  constitutions  or  statutes  There 
were  several  convictions  for  levying  war  against 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  Whisky 
Rebellion  (1794).  No  other  convictions  were  made 
under  the  Federal  law  until  the  Second  World  War, 
when  the  provision  for  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy  was  successfully  invoked.  The  maxi- 
mum penalty  of  death  for  treason  has  never  been 
inflicted  in  the  United  States.  See  Nathaniel  Wehl, 
Treason  (1950) 

treasure-trove,  in  English  law,  buried  or  concealed 
money  or  precious  metals  without  any  ascertain- 
able  owner.  Such  property  belongs  to  the  crown. 
The  present  practice  in  England  is  for  the  crown  to 
pay  the  finder  for  the  treasure-trove  if  it  is  of  his- 
toric or  artistic  value  In  the  United  States  the 
government  does  not  assert  a  claim  to  apparently 
ownerless  property  but  allows  the  finder  to  keep  it 
Treasury,  United  States  Department  of  the,  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Federal  government,  estab- 
lished by  act  of  Congress  in  1789.  Under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  the  limited  financial  admin- 
istration of  the  United  States  was  taken  care  of  by  a 
superintendent  of  finance,  who  was  replaced  iu  1784 
by  a  treasury  board.  One  of  the  first  necessities, 
after  the  new  government  was  set  up  in  1789  under 
the  Constitution,  was  machinery  for  the  collection 
of  taxes,  custody  of  Federal  funds,  and  keeping  of 
accounts  To  this  end  the  Dept.  of  the  Treasury 
was  created  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
second-ranking  cabinet  officer,  as  its  head,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  was  the  first  Secretary*  Be  was 
charged  with  the  management  of  national  finances 


the  years,  the 'offices  of  the  director' of  "the  mint 
(1796),  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue  (1862) , 
and  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  (1863)  as  well 
as  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Panting  (1877) 


were  added  to  the  structure  of  the  Dept.  of  the 
Treasury,  It  was  also  given  jurisdiction  over  many 
affairs  indirectly  related  to  finance  Until  1829  the 
department  supervised  the  U  S  postal  service  and 
until  1849  the  General  Land  Office;  before  1903  the 
department  was  also  charged  with  many  duties 
pertaining  to  commerce  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was'given  charge  of  the  U  S.  Secret  Serv- 
ice (1860),  the  US  coast  guard  (1915)  during 
peacetime,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (1921),  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  (1927),  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics (1930),  and  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Supply 
(1933).  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  assisted 
in  his  manifold  duties  by  an  Undersecretary  and 
two  Assistant  Secretaries.  See  also*BANK  or  THE 
UNITED  STATES;  FEDERAL  RESERVE  STOTBM;  IN- 
DBPBNDKNT  TREASURY  SYSTEM,  »U» TREASURY 
Treat,  Robert,  16227-1710,  governor  of  the  British 
colony  of  Connecticut.  Born  in  England,  he  came 
to  America  when  a  child:  his  lather  was  an  early 
settler  of  Wet  her  afield,  Conn.,  and  a  patentee  of 
the  royal  charter  granted  in  1662.  Robert  Treat 
settled  in  Milford  (1639)  and  became  a  prominent 
citizen,  serving  in  the  colonial  assembly  and  on  the 
governor's  council.  When  the  colonies  of  New 
Haven  and  Connecticut  were  united,  a,  group  of 
'settlers,  discontented  with  the  new  arrangement, 
went  to  New  Jersey,  where  they  founded  the  city  of 
Newark,  Treat  was  one  of  their  leaders  (1666-71) 
He  later  returned  to  Milford,  rose  V>  the  rank  of 
major  in  the  colonial  troops,  and  was  made  com- 
mander in  chief  of  forces  against  King  Philip  Ho 
saw  some  service  in  the  Indian  Wars,  especially  in 
the  fights  with  the  Narragansett.  Deputy  governor 
after  1676,  he  became  governor  of  Connecticut  m 
1683.  When  the  home  government  planned  to 
unite  the  New  England  colonies,  Treat  was  a  leader 
of  the  opposition  and  he  fought  the  surrender  of 
the  Connecticut  charter.  He  i»  supposed  to  havn 
had  some  part  in  concealing  the  charter  in  tho 
Charter  Oak  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Governor  Audros.  but  there  is  excellent  reason  to 
believe  that  the  whole  Charter  Oak  story  is  a  myth 
Treat  served  on  Androa's  council,  and  when  that 
unpopular  governor  was  ousted  (1689),  he  resumed 
the  governorship  of  Connecticut,  retaining  it  until 
1698  He  again  served  (1698-1708)  as  deputy 
governor 

treaty,  in  international  law,  an  agreement  between 
sovereign  states.  A  treaty  ordinarily  deals  with 
the  rights  and  duties  of  nations,  but  many  treaticn 
also  grant  specific  rights  to  foreign  private  per  son  H 
(e  g  ,  the  nght  to  engage  m  business  without  special 
licenses)  In  some  countries  treaties  are  » 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land  and  are  bind- 
ing upon  all  persona.  In  the  United  States  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  a  treaty  automatically 
abrogates  any  state  or  Federal  statute  in  conflict 
with  it  Treaties  are  designed  to  regularize  the 
intercourse  of  nations,  and,  as  such,  they  are  the 
source  of  most  international  law  The  term  treaty 
is  ordinarily  confined  to  important  formal  agree- 
ments, while  relatively  minor  international  accords 
are  called  conventions  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
treaties  have  existed  ever  since  states  came  into 
existence.  Records  survive  of  Mesopotamia!) 
treaties  dating  before  3000  B  C  ,  and  in  the  Old 
Testament  many  treaties  are  mentioned  The 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  had  elaborate  ceremonials 
to  emphasise  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and  many 
current  treaty  practices  have  classical  antecedents 
Although  treaties  deal  with  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, they  are  commonly  classified  under  a  few 
great  heads  Political  treaties  deal  (among  other 
things)  with  alliances,  war,  cessions  of  territory, 
and  rectification  of  boundaries  Commercial 
treaties  may  govern  fisheries,  navigation,  tariffs, 
and  monetary  exchange.  Legal  treaties  concern 
extradition  of  criminals,  patent  and  copyright  pro- 
tection, and  the  like  A  treaty  is  negotiated  by 
duly  accredited  plenipotentiaries,  who  are  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  the  United  States  negotiations  are  ordi- 
narily conducted  by  officials  of  the  Dept  of  State 
under  the  authority  of  the  President.  The  pro- 
ceedings are  not  usually  open,  but  the  record  of  all 
PROTOCOL  (i.e.,  the  minutes)  is  preserved  for  use  in 
case  the  treaty  provisions  must  later  be  interpreted. 
Technical  experts  draft  the  text,  which  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries then  sign  The  treaty  is  next  ratified  by 
the  signatory  states  in  accordance  with  their  regu- 
lar practice.  In  tlxe  United  States  the  Constitution 
requires  that  the  treaty  must  be  approved  by  two 
thirds  of  the  Senate.  In  Great  Britain  the  king  and, 
ordinarily,  Parliament  must  approve.  A  treaty 
comes  into  effect  when  the  ratifications  are  formally 
exchanged.  Secret  treaties  are  ratified  without  pub- 
licity. Since  the  Senate  must  approve  a  treaty,  this 
country  cannot  eater  into  secret  engagements;  it 
baa  been  argued,  however,  that  ouch  war  tine  agree- 
ments «a  those  made  by  President  F.  P.  Roosevelt 
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ttt  th«  V«lt«  Conference  were  in  effect  secret 
treaties.  Members  of  the  United  Nations  are  re- 
attired  to  register  their  treaties  with  that  organisa- 
tion (following  the  like  practice  of  the  League  of 
Nation*),  and  a  treaty  which  was  not  previously 
registered  may  not  be  the  subject  of  a  oomplaint 
The  interpretation  of  treaties,  like  that  of  all  legal 
documents ,  may  present  great  difficulties.  There  is 
no  tribunal  with  compulsory  and  final  jurisdiction 
to  interpret  a  treaty,  parties  may,  however,  volun- 
tarily submit  a  dispute  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  (World  Court)  or  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration  (Hague  Tribunal).  Treaties  may 
come  to  an  end  m  various  ways.  Most  provide  for 
a  date  of  expiration  or  a  tune  at  which  notice  to 
terminate  must  be  given  if  the  treaty  is  not  to  con- 
tinue hi  effect  for  another  specified  period.  Treaties 
terminate  if  one  of  the  signatory  states  bet  omes  po- 
litically extinct  or  (m  the  case  of  political  treaties) 
if  the  parties  are  at  war  with  one  another,  treaties 
relating  to  the  laws  of  war,  of  course,  remain  in 
effect  during  hostilities  A  treaty  may  be  termi- 
nated by  mutual  consent ,  and  breach  by  one  party 
entitles  the  other  to  abrogate.  See  Ralph  Arnold, 
ed  ,  Treaty-Making  Procedure  (1033) ,  Chang  I-tmg, 
Interpretation  of  Treat**  (1933),  A.  D.  McNair, 
The  Law  of  Treaties  (1938) 

treaty  port,  port  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  a  treaty. 
The  term  is  usually  confined  to  ports  in  those  coun- 
tries which  formerly  strongly  objected  to  foreign 
trade  or  attempted  altogether  to  exclude  it  Thus 
it  is  used  especially  m  reference  to  Japan  and 
China  These  countries  had  admitted  trade  with 
the  West  in  the  16th  cent,  but  aoon  reversed  them- 
selves, with  Japan  permitting  only  a  trickle  of 
Dutch  commerce  through  Nagasaki  and  China 
shutting  off  all  trade  until  the  opening  of  Canton 
in  1834.  Great  Britain,  determined  to  increase 
commerce,  provoked  the  OPIUM  WAR  with  China 
The  Treatv  of  Nanking  (1842),  which  restored 
peace,  provided  for  five  treaty  ports — Amoy,  Can- 
ton, Foochow,  Nmghmen,  and  Shanghai  As  in  all 
the  69  Chinese  treaty  ports  which  were  finally 
opened,  there  were  established  aones  for  foreign 
residence  whic  h  enjoyed  RXTBRKITORIALITY  Most 
of  the  ports  were  on  the  seacoaet  or  on  large  rivers, 
there  were  also  inland  ports  There  was  a  similar 
sv  stem  in  Japan  after  the  country  wan  reopened  to 
Western  trade  by  Matthew  Perry  in  1864  With 
the  abolition  of  extern  tonality  the  system  of  treaty 
ports  also  disappeared  This  occurred  in  1899  in 
Japan  but  not  until  1946  m  China 
Trebbia  (troVbyh),  river,  62  mi  long,  N  Italy,  nmng 
in  the  Ligurian  Apennines  and  flowing  northeast  to 
join  the  Po  near  Piacenza  Near  that  city  in  218 
B  C  HANNIBAL  won  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Romans  In  1799  the  Trebbia  was  the  scene  of  a 
Russo-AiiHtnan  victory  over  the  French 
Trebizond  (tr<*'bTz&nH*),  Turkish  Trabzon  (trab*- 
«dn'),  city  (pop  29,824),  NE  Turkev,  in  Turkish 
Armenia,  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea  Food  products 
and  tobsxoo  are  its  chief  exports  The  ancient 
TrapesuB  (tra'pfctu),  the  city  was  founded  in  the 
8th  cent  B  C  by  colonists  from  Smope  It  grew  in 
importance  after  ita  conquest  (1st  c-eiit  B  C  )  bv 
Mithndates  VI  and  after  it*  me  orporation  (1st 
cent  A  D  )  into  the  Roman  Empire  Though  it 
suffered  from  the  barbarian  invasions  after  the  8d 
cent  ,  it  again  became  a  prosperous  port  under  the 
Byxantine  Empire,  and  it  reached  its  greatest  splen- 
dor after  the  establrnhment  (1204)  of  the  Greek 
empire  of  Trebicond  (see  separate  article),  which 
was  to  last  until  1461,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire  Under  the  rule  of  Alexius  III 
(1349-90),  the  city  was  one  of  the  world's  great 
trade  centers  and  was  renowned  for  its  fabulous 
wealth  and  beauty  It  declined  under  Turkish  rule 
to  the  status  of  a  minor  provincial  port  Trebicond 
was  included  (1920)  in  the  ephemeral  independent 
state  of  Armenia  The  large  Greek  population  of 
Trebisond  was  deported  in  1923  In  the  old  sec- 
tions of  the  city  there  are  churches  and  other  me- 
mentos dating  from  the  imperial  period  and  from 
earlier  times 

Trebizond,  empire  of,  1204-1461  When  the  host  of 
the  Fourth  Crusade  overthrew  (1204)  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire  and  established  the  Latin  Empire  of 
Constantinople,  several  Greek  successor  states 
sprang  up  These  were  the  empire  of  Nicaea,  the 
despotat  of  Epirus,  and  the  empire  of  Trebizond. 
The  last  of  these  was  founded  by  a  member  of  the 
former  imperial  Comnenus  family,  Alexius  I  of 
Trebutond,  and  originally  comprised  the  entire 
southern  littoral  of  the  Black  Sea,  except  its  west- 
ernmost section,  which  belonged  to  Nicaea.  Trebi- 
sond, its  capital,  and  Smope  were  the  chief  cities 
The  western  part  of  the  empire  was  the  conquest 
of  David  Comnenus,  Alexius'  brother,  who  soon 
lost  his  dominions  to  Nicaea  The  Trapecuntine 
empire  was  further  diminished  when  Smope  fell 
<c  1215)  to  the  Seijuk  Turks,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  its  existence  it  was  restricted  to  the  8E  Black 
Sea  iittoral  Alexius  I  ( 1204-22)  took  the  sonorous 
titles  of  Grand  Comnenus  and  emperor,  which 
wre  carried  by  all  his  successors.  When  the  By- 
Jwntine  Empire  was  watered  (1261)  under  Nicaean 
kadershim  Trebisond  remained  separate.  Although 
it  was  *  vassal,  lor  long  periods,  to  the  SeJjufc 


Turks  and  Inter  to  the  Mongols  and  to  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  it  experienced  tremendous  economic  pros- 
perity. This  was  due,  in  part,  to  its  fertile  hinter- 
land, but  chiefly  to  its  position  on  the  trade  routes 
from  Russia  and  from  the  Middle  East  to  Europe 
The  carrying  trade  from  Trebicond  to  Europe  was 
largely  a  monopoly  of  Genoa  The  empire  reached 
its  greatest  prosperity  under  Alexius  II  (1297- 
1330)  and  Alexius  III  (1349-90)  The  court  of  the 
Grand  Comnem,  though  quite  Onental  in  char- 
acter, was  the  last  refuge  of  Hellenistic  civilisation 
and  was  a  center  of  the  arts  and  letters  Byzantine 
court  ceremony  probably  reached  its  apex  here 
Many  princesses  of  the  Comnenus  dynasty  were 
sought  in  marriage  bv  European  and  bv  Moslem 
primes  and  nobles.  Relations  between  Trebwond 
and  the  Moslems  were  generally  friendly,  but  after 
the  Turkish  conquest  of  Constantinople  (1453) 
David  Comnenus,  last  of  the  Trapesuntine  emper- 
ors, promoted  an  alliance  of  the  non-Ottoman 
Asiatic  states  against  Sultan  Mohammed  II  In 
1461  Mohammed  forced  David  to  surrender,  had 
him  put  to  death,  and  annexed  Trebieond  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire  See  William  Miller,  Trebitond, 
the  Last  Greek  Empire  (1926) 
treble  (trfl'bul),  highest  part  in  choral  music,  hence 
synonymous  with  soprano  The  term  appeared  in 
16th-century  English  polyphony,  probably  as  an 
Anghcisation  of  the  Latin  in-plum,  the  name  given 
in  medieval  polyphony  to  the  part  which  was  often 
the  highest  (see  MOTET).  The  treble  clef,  however, 
is  the  G  clef,  one  of  the  two  clefs  commonly  used 
today  for  vocal  music  and  for  most  instrumental 
music  The  soprano  clef  is  a  C  clef  placing  middle 
C  on  the  bottom  line  of  the  staff,  it  was  used  in 
vocal  music  as  late  as  Bach's  time  but  is  now  nearly 
obsolete  for  voice. 

Treblinka,  Poland  see  CONCENTRATION  CAMP 
Trebonius,  Cains  (trebcVnSus),  d.  43  B  C  ,  Roman 
politician  When  tribune  of  the  plebs  (65  B  C  )  he 
proposed  the  Lex  Treboma  by  which  Pompey  ob- 
tained Spain,  Crassus  obtained  Syria,  and  Caesar 
obtained  Gaul  and  Illyricum  As  Caesar's  proteg6 
he  became  praetor  (48  B  C  ),  propraetor  in  Spam 
(47  B  C  ),  and  consul  (45  B  C  )  Notwithstanding 
the  promise  by  Caesar  of  the  province  of  Asia,  he 
was  a  leading  conspirator  against  his  patron  He 
was  later  slam  in  Smyrna 

Tredegar  (trfde'gur),  urban  district  (pop  23,192), 
Monmouthshire,  England,  ENE  of  Merthyr  Tydfil 
It  has  c  oal  mines,  ironworks,  and  steelworks 
Tredyakoveky,  Vasily  Kirilovich  (vum-'ly«*  klre"lu- 
vlch  tr«dyukflf'ske),  1703-69,  Russian  poet  and 
translator  The  son  of  a  poor  priest,  he  rose  through 
education  at  home  and  abroad  to  full  member-whip 
(1745)  in  the  A<adomy  of  Sciences,  only  to  die  in 
poverty  and  oblivion  He  is  remembered  chiefly 
for  his  treatise  A  Brief  New  Method  of  Composing 
Russian  Verse  (1735),  with  which  he  initiated  the 
reform  of  Russian  prosody  that  was  finally  com- 
pleted by  LomouoBOV 
Tree,  Ellen  HOC  KBAN,  CHARLES  JOHN 
Tree,  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm,  1853-1917,  English 
actor-manager,  whose  original  name  was  Herbert 
Beerbohm  He  waa  a  half  brother  of  Max  Beer- 
bohm Firut  Buccessful  (1884)  as  the  curate  in  The 
Private  Secretary,  he  waa  lessee  and  manager  (1887- 
97)  of  the  Haymarket  theater,  there  he  produced 
and  acted  leading  roles  in  Shakapere,  Ibsen,  Wilde, 
and  Maeterlinck  and  such  dramas  as  Jim  the  Pen- 
man, Du  Mauner's  TrUby,  and  Jones's  Dancing 
Girl  He  built  and  opened  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
in  1897  and  for  20  years  offered  elalx>rute  Shak- 
spenan  productions  and  other  plays  He  was 
knighted  m  1909.  See  his  Thoughts  and  After- 
thought* (1913),  Max  Beerbohm,  Herbert  Beerbohm 
Tree  (1920) 

tree,  perennial  plant  with  a  single  trunk  or  stem 
branching  some  distance  from  the  ground  A  tree 
reaches  a  greater  height  at  maturity  than  a  shrub, 
it  usually  branches  higher  on  the  stem  and  while  a 
shrub  increases  in  size  chiefly  by  the  growth  of  new 
shoots,  trees  increase  the  number  and  sice  of  the 
branches  on  the  main  stem;  the  diameter  of  the 
stem  characteristically  exceeds  that  of  shrubs 
Trees  and  shrubs  are  known  either  as  deciduous 
forms  (those  with  broad  leaves  which  are  shed  reg- 
ularly at  the  end  of  the  growing  season)  or  ever- 
greens (those  that  remain  green  all  year)  Most 
evergreens  have  needlelike  or  scalehke  leaves  which 
are  shed  gradually  at  intervals  ranging  from  2  to 
10  years.  However,  there  are  some  broad-leaved 
shrubs  which  shed  their  leaves  gradually  and  re- 
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ta  making  paper,  rayon,  and  other  products.  Tur- 
pentine, resins,  maple  sugar,  rubber,  quinine,  and 
other  useful  substances  are  obtained  from  trees 
See  also  BARK,  CAMBIUM;  FOHEOT,  WOOD  SeoHL 
Edlm,  Bnbuh  Woodland  Trees  (2d  ed  ,  1945),  K  B 
Hough,  Handbook  of  the  Trees  of  the  Northern  Statft 
and  Canada.  (1947) ,  R.  J  Preston,  Rocky  Mountain 
Trees  (3d  ed  ,  1947)  and  North  American  Trees 
( 1948);  G.C.Taylor  and  F  P  Knight,  Propagation 
of  Hardy  Tret*  and  Shrubs  (new  ed  ,  1947);  W  G 
Sheat,  Propagation  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Conifers 
(1948) ,  J  J  Levuon,  Home  Book  of  Trees  &  Shrubs 
(2d  ed  ,  1949) ,  F.  K  Makins,  Iderfafication  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs  (3d  ed.,  1949) ;  U  8  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
Trees  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  (1949). 
tree  fern,  any  ronx  having  a  treelike  trunk,  chiefly 
native  to  tropical  regions  but  cultivated  m  con- 
servatories elsewhere  In  general  appearance  tree 
ferns  resemble  palms  (they  are  sometimes  60  to  70 
ft.  high),  but  the  large  leaves  typically  are  finely 
divided  fern  fronds.  Predecessors  of  the  tree  ferns 
were  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
Carboniferous  period  and  had  a  much  wider  dis- 
tribution than  at  present. 

tree  frog,  small  arboreal  frog  with  an  adhesive  disk 
on  each  digit  Most  tree  frogs  ean  change  the  skin 
color  to  harmonize  with  their  background  Among 
the  New  World  species  are  the  common  tree  frog, 
often  called  the  tree  toad,  the  slender,  smooth, 
green  tree  frog  and  the  squirrel  tree  frog  of  the  S 
United  States,  the  pine-woods  tree  frog;  the  bark- 
ing tree  frog,  about  3  m  long,  the  largest  species 
native  to  the  United  States,  the  least  swamp  frog, 
about  %  in  long,  the  smallest  of  the  group  in 
North  America,  found  in  the  coastal  region  of  the 
SB  United  States,  the  cricket  frog,  which  is  not 
arboreal,  and  the  familiar  little  spring  peeper, 
which  inflates  a  large  throat  sac  when  delivering  its 
loud  "peeping  " 
tree  of  heaven*  see  AILANTHUS. 
tree  surgery,  prac  tu  e  of  repairing  cut  or  injured  trees 
to  preserve  their  appearance  and  prevent  disease 
Diseased  or  injured  parts  are  first  removed  (even 
small  cavities  in  the  bark  may  harbor  injurious 
fungi  and  insects),  the  surfaces  are  treated  with 
antiseptics  and  healing  aida,  and  the  cavity  may  bo 
filled  with  cement,  rubber,  or  other  material  to 
prevent  moisture  from  entering  and  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  treated  wounds  over  which  the 
bark  later  grows  Fresh  wounds  can  be  simply 
treated  with  sheUac,  special  tree  paint  or  a  liquid 
grafting  wax  but  extensive  repair  work  should 
always  be  done  by  a  qualified  tree  surgeon.  See 
R  R  Fenska,  Trrr  Experts  Manual  (1943). 
tree  toad:  HOC  TRKK  FROG 

trefoil  (tre'foil)  [O  Fr  ,  -three-leaf],  name  for  several 
plants,  chiefly  legumes,  having  trifoliate  leave* 
Best  known  of  the  trefoils  is  clover  The  tick  trefoil 
or  ti deseed  (Detmodium)  has  flat  scalloped  pods 
that  separate  into  clinging  segments  particularly 
troubleHome  for  the  woolgrower  The  bird'n-foot 
trefoil  (Lotus  corniculatvs)  is  an  Old  World  forage 
plant  and  weed,  naturalised  in  North  America.  The 
shrubby  trefoil  is  the  HOP  tiee 

Treitschke,  Heinnch  von  (hln'rlkh  fun  trlch'ku), 
1834-96,  German  historian  Educated  chiefly  at 
Leipzig  and  Bonn,  he  lectured  at  Leipsig  (1859-63) 
and  was  appointed  (1863)  to  a  chair  of  history  tit 
Freiburg  im  Breisgau  A  fervid  partisan  of  Prussia, 
he  left  Baden  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Austro-PruB- 
sian  War  (I860)  and  became  professor  of  history  at 
Kiel  (1866),  Heidelberg  (1867),  and  Berlin  (1874) 
He  edited  (18bb-89)  the  monthly  Preussische  Jahr- 
bucher  and  became  (1886)  Prussian  state  historiog- 
rapher As  a  v  oung  man,  he  was  strongly  national- 
istic and  liberal ,  as  he  grew  older  his  political  views 
became  more  and  more  nationalistic,  less  and  lews 
liberal  He  was  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  but 
acquired  little  fame  as  a  practical  politician.  All 
his  writings,  however,  reflected  his  political  views, 
his  deop  hope  for  the  unity  and  greatness  of  Ger- 
many under  Prussian  leadership,  and  his  admira- 
tion of  Bismarck  and  the  Hohensollern  dynasty, 
and  he  exerted  tremendous  influence,  particularly 
on  the  younger  generation.  Treitschke 's  historic*, 
stirring:  and  graphic,  excellent  in  workmanship  ami 
deep  m  thought,  nevertheless  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired because  his  prepossessions  and  his  theories 
distort  his  factual  narratives  His  masterpiece  is 
hw  History  of  Germany  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(Eng  tr  ,  7  vols  ,1915  19)  Among  his  other  works 
are  Zehn  Jahre  deuischer  Kampfe  [ten  vears  of 
German  strife!  (.1874),  Politics  (Eng  tr  ,  1916),  and 


main  green  throughout  the  year  even  in  relatively      Origin*  of  Prussianism   (Eng    tr.,  1942),    See  A 
cold  climates  and  a  few  trees  with  needlelike  leaves     Hausrath,  ed  ,    Treitschke:  His  Life  and  Works 


(e  g  ,  the  larch)  which  are  shed  at  the  end  of  th- 
growing  season  Sheddmg  the  leaves  is  chiefly  a 
means  of  conserving  water  during  the  winter  when 
the  ground  is  frosen  The  green  coloring  of  leaves 
is  produced  by  the  presence  of  chlorophyll  Au- 
tumn coloration  u  believed  to  be  caused  partly  by 
the  destruction  of  chlorophyll  resulting  in 
the  unmasking  of  pigments  ordinarily  hidden  by 
the  chlorophyll  and  also  by  chemical  changes  which 
produce  new  pigments  Trees  serve  many  useful 
purposes— nuts  and  fruits  of  numerous  trees  pro- 
vide food  for  man  and  animals,  and  the  wood  fur- 
nishes fuel,  building  materials,  and  cellulose  for  use 


(Eng.  tr  ,  1914) 
trek  (tr6k)  [Dutch, -draft J,  South  African  term, 
originally  meaning  merely  a  journey  by  ox  wagon 
In  English  usage  it  generally  signifies  an  organized 
migration,  especially  of  farmers  The  best-known 
trek  is  the  Great  Trek  (1835-36) ,  Boer  farmers  left 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  escape  British  domina- 
tion and  founded  Natal,  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange 
Free  State  A  more  recent  trek  waa  that  of  some 
700  Boers  who,  after  British  victory  m  the  South 
African  War,  left  their  homes  in  Transvaal  to  settle 
in  S  central  Kenya.  See  Eno  Walker.  The  Great 
Trek  (3d  ed.,  1948). 
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y,  Edward  John,  1792-1881,  English  adven-  The  fox  hole  (giving  improvised,  individual  protec- 

turer;  mend  of  Byron  and  Shelley     He  was  at  tion)  became  more  common  than  the  trench.   See 

Leghorn  when  Shelley  was  drowned  and  later  served  Tom  Wmtrmgham,   The  Story  of  Weapon*  and 

with  Byron  in  the  Greek  war  of  independence  He  Tactic*  (1943), 

wrote  Recollection*  of  the  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and  Trenck,  Franz,  Freiherr  von  der  (fronts'  frl'her  fan 

Byron  (1858,  additions,  1878)  and  a  partly  auto-  der  trengk'),  1711-49,  Austrian  officer  and  adven- 

biographical  novel,  The  Adventures  of  a  Younger  turer,  b  Reggie  dt  Calabria,  Italy    He  was  noto- 


Son  (1831).  SeeM.N  Armstrong,  Trelawny  (1940). 
Treleate,  William  (trneV),  1857-1945,  American 
botanist,  b  Mt.  Vernon,  N  Y  ,  grad  Cornell  Umv 
(B.S  ,  1880)  He  was  professor  of  botany  at  tho 
Umv  of  Wisconsin  (1883-85),  at  Washington 
Umv  ,  St  Louis  (1885-1913),  arid  at  tho  Umv  of 
Illinois  (1913-26)  From  1889  to  1912  he  was  di- 
rector of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  in  St 
Louis  He  made  a  special  study  of  the  genus  Agave 
Hw  writings  include  Agave  in  the  West  Indies  (1913) , 
Plant  Materials  of  Decorative  Gardening  (1917),  and 
Winter  Botany  (1918)  His  son,  8am  Farlow 


He  became  head  of  the  department  of  botany  in 
1930  and  Torrey  professor  of  botany  in  1937  His 
work  in  plant  physiology  includes  studies  of  photo- 
synthesis, plant  respiration,  and  selenium  poison- 
ing With  O  A  Beath  he  wrote  Selenium  (1949) 

Trelleborg  (trflub6r'yu),  citv  (pop  16,148),  Mal- 
mohus  co  ,  S  Sweden,  a  Baltic  port  at  the  southern 
tip  of  Sweden  From  Trelleborg  to  Gdynia  there 
is  a  ferry  connecting  the  railroads  of  Sweden  and 
Poland  Normally  there  also  la  a  connection  with 
Sassniti,  the  German  ferry  terminal  on  the  island 
of  Rugen  The  city,  which  dates  from  the  llth 
cent ,  also  has  sugar  refineries  and  rubber,  ma- 
chinery, and  cement  factories  The  name  some- 
times appears  as  Tralleborg  (Swed  Tr(Uleborg) 

Tremont,  1  (trl'm6nt,  trfl'munt)  Town  (pop  1,118), 
on  S  Mt  Desert  Island,  S  Maine,  me  1848  S 
(tre'mftnt)  Borough  (pop  2,314),  E  Pa  ,  8W  of 
Pottsville,  laid  out  1844,  me  1866  Anthracite  is 
mined  here 


>us  for  his  bravery,  his  disorderly  love  affairs,  and 
his  duels,  for  which  he  was  cashiered  from  the 
Austrian  army    After  service  in  the  Russian  army 
he  was  imprisoned  at  Kiev  for  insubordination 
Released,  he  returned  to  his  estates  on  the  Slavon- 
ian border,  where  he  took  command  of  a  regiment 
of  Pandoors  (Croatian  infantry)      He  fought  for 
Maria  Theresa  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion, but  his  deeds  of  violence  led  to  his  court- 
martial  (1747)  and  to  his  imprisonment  in  the 
notorious  Spielberg  fortress  at  Brno  (Brunn) ,  where 
...  .......  he  died    His  memoirs  were  published  in  1770. 

Trelease,  189 2-,  b  St  Louis,  grad  Washington  Trenck,  Friedrich,  Freiherr  von  der  (fre'drlkh), 
Umv  (B  A.,  1914),  Ph  D  Johns  Hopkins,  1917,  Prussian  officer  and  adventurer,  b  Kdmgsberg, 
was  associated  with  Columbia  Umv  from  1925  cousin  of  Franz  von  der  Trenck  He  was  imprisoned 

on  the  order  of  Frederick  II  bee  ause  of  a  supposed 
love  affair  with  Frederick's  sister,  Princess  Arnalia 
He  escaped,  but  was  later  rearrested  and  spent  10 
years  in  captivity  at  Magdeburg  under  the  most 
cruel  treatment  Released  (1763)  on  the  interces- 
sion of  Maria  Theresa,  he  lived  for  manv  years  at 

,      _ r  Aachen,  where  he  published  a  newspaper  and  en- 

tip  of  Sweden     From  Trelleborg  to  Gdynia  there     tered  the  wine  business     He  later  retired  to  his 

"*  '      estate  in  S  Hungary,  where  he  wrote  his  celebrated 

autobiography  (1786-87,  Eng  tr  ,  1788)  He  went 
to  Paris  m  1791  and  took  part  in  the  French 
Revolution  as  a  member  of  the  extreme  left,  but 
he  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  espionage  for 
Austria  and  was  guillotined 

Trendelenburg,  Friedrich  Adolf  (ftf'drfkh  a'd61f 
trfn'dulunbo-ork"),  1802-72,  Gorman  philosopher1 
Hw  spiritualistic  philosophy  of  movement  is  best 
remembered  for  its  then  heretical  opposition  to 
Hegel  His  most  important  work  is  Logische  Unter- 
tuchungen  (1840) 


Treaonton  (trS'muntun),  city  (pop  1,443),  N  Utah,    Trengganu  (trung-ga'noo,  tr£ng  ),  state  (<  5,000  sq 

mi,  i>op    226,426),   NK   Malava,   on   the  South 
' 


W  of  Logan,  laid  out  1903,  me  1906  Withnear-bv 
Garland,  it  is  the  processing  center  of  a  poult r> , 
sugar-beet,  and  alfalfa  area 

Trench,  Richard  Chenevix,  1807-86,  British  clergy- 
man and  author,  b  Dublin,  grad  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  He  was  dean  of  Westminster,  1856 
63,  and  Protestant  archbishop  of  Dublin,  1863-84, 
his  writings  include  The  Stutly  of  Words  (1851)  and 
Enalish,  Past  and  Present  (1855)  Collected  Poems 
(1865)  show  his  skill  as  a  poet 

trench  mouth,  common  name  for  Vincent's  stomati- 
tis, an  inflammation  of  the  soft  tissue  of  the  mouth 
It  is  also  known  as  Vincent's  infection  and  is  hm- 


Chma'Sea  The  capital  is  Kuala  Trengganu  The 
state  is  bordered  on  the  west  by  Kelantan  and 
Pahang  Tin,  iron,  and  wolfram  are  mined,  rice 
and  rubber  are  grown  Fishing  is  a  major  occupa- 
tion Before  the  16th  cent  ,  Trengganu  was  the 
vassal  state  of  the  powers  that  in  turn  dominated 
the  Malay  Peninsula  After  the  fall  of  Malacca 
(1511),  it  passed  under  tho  suzerainty  of  Siam  In 
1909  it  became  a  protectorate  of  Great  Britain 
Before  the  establishment  of  the  federation  of 
Malaya,  Trengganu  was  classed  as  one  of  the  Uu- 
foderated  Malay  States 


ited  m  some  cases  to  a  gingivitis,  or  inflammation    Trent,  William  Peterfield,  1862-1939,  American  edu- 


of  the  gums  Some  authorities  believe  the  caus- 
ativ  e  agents  to  be  two  associated  microorganisms,  a 
fusiform  bacillus  and  a  species  of  spirochete,  acting 
either  by  themselves  or  with  other  nuc  robes  Both 
organisms  are  generally  present  (in  smaller  num- 
bers than  occur  in  the  disease)  in  healthy  mouths, 
but  the  conditions  which  induce  them  to  attack  the 
tissue  have  not  been  determined  Trench  mouth 
has  a  heavy  incidence  among  soldiers  in  the  field 
and  in  camp,  a  fact  to  which  tho  condition  owes  its 
name  Among  the  predisposing  fat  tort)  cited  in  the 
occurrence  of  the  disease  are  vitamin  deficiencies, 
diseases  of  the  blood  and  blood-forming  organs, 


allergies,  the  effects  of  certain  drugs, 


ming 
,  and 


several 


cator  and  critic,  b  Richmond,  Va  ,  grad  Umv  of 
Virginia  (M  A  ,  1884)  In  1888  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  English  and  in  1894  dean  at  the  Umv  of 
the  South  From  1900  to  1920  he  was  professor  of 
English  at  Columbia  Among  his  numerous 
biographies  and  critical  studies  are  William  Gill- 
more  Simrns  (1892),  Robert  E  Lee  (1899),  and 
Danifl  Defoe  (1916)  An  exhaustive  10-volume 
biography  and  bibliography  of  Defoe  was  left  un- 
published at  Trent's  death  He  was  also  an  editor 
of  The  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature 
(4  vols  ,  1917-21)  and  of  the  Columbia  Umv  edi- 
tion of  Milton  (18  vols  in  21,  1931-38)  as  well  as  of 
ierouH  other  volumes 


diseases  which  are  characterized  by  fever  and  de-    Trent,  Ital   Trento  (trPn't6),  Latin  Tndentum,  city 
bihtation  (pop   ^7,290),  capital  of  Trent  mo-Alto  Adige  and 

of  Trento  prov  ,  N  Italy,  on  the  Adige  and  on  the 
Brenner  road  It  was  the  seat  of  a  Lombard  duchy 
(6th  cent )  and  of  a  Frankish  march  (8th  cent ) 
To  safeguard  their  road  into  Italy  the  emperors 
invested  (12th  cent  )  the  bishops  of  Trent  with 
temporal  powers  over  a  sizable  territory  The 
prince-bishops  ruled,  except  for  a  few  short  inter- 
vals, until  1802,  when  the  bishopric  wan  secularized 
and  became  a  part  of  TYROL  Trent  having  always 
been  Italian  in  language  and  culture  there  devel- 
oped a  strong  movement  for  its  union  with  Italy 
(see  IHHKOB.NTI8M)  This  was  achieved  in  1919  by 
the  Treaty  of  Saint-Germain  Among  the  land- 
marks of  Trent  are  the  Castello  del  Buon  Consigho. 


trench  warfare.  Though  trenches  were  used  m  an- 
cient and  medieval  warfare,  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
m  the  Russo-Japanese  War  (1904-5),  they  did  not 
gam  importance  until  the  First  World  War  The 
introduction  of  the  MACHINE  OUN  made  the  infantry 
charges  of  earlier  wars  virtually  impossible,  and  the 
war  bogged  down,  with  the  contenders  digging 
thousands  of  miles  of  opposing  trenches  on  the 
Eastern  and  Western  fronts.  The  trenches  were 
fronted  by  miles  of  barbed  wire  to  impede  and 
snare  attacking  enemy  troops  Between  opposing 
trench  systems  was  a  no  man's  land  To  break  the 
stalemate,  various  methods  and  new  weapons  were 
employed,  tremendous  artillery  barrages  sought  to 


,  n  so          un    onsigo. 

devastate  the  enemy  and  blow  a  gap  in  his  trenches,  once  the  episcopal  residence  and  later  a  political 
trench  mortars,  hand  grenades,  rifle  grenades,  prison,  the  Romanesque  cathedral,  and  a  famous 
and  poison  gas  were  used  The  British  introduced  bronze  statue  of  Dante  The  Council  of  Trent  met 
the  tank,  but  their  lack  of  understanding  of  the  here  in  the  16th  cent 

tactics  of  the  new  armored  warfare  minimized  its  Trent,  river,  170  mi  long,  England.  It  is  the  third 
effectiveness.  Without  a  decisive  weapon  to  end  longest  of  England,  the  Thames  and  the  Severn 
the  stalemate  the  war  of  attrition  continued  to  the  being  longer.  The  Trent  rises  on  Biddulph  Moor  in 
end,  with  artillery  duels  and  infantry  attacks  be-  Staffordshire,  traverses  or  borders  Staffordshire, 
hind  creeping  artillery  barrages  The  idea  of  an  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  Nottinghamshire,  and 
uninterrupted  line  of  defense  with  the  exclusion  of  Lincolnshire,  passes  the  Potteries  district,  Burton- 
flanking  held  the  imagination  of  the  French  and 
German  general  staffs  between  the  two  world  wars, 
and  they  built  lines  of  field  fortifications  known  as 
the  Magmot  Line  and  the  Siegfried  Line  The  in- 
creased  speed,  armor,  and  firepower  of  armored  and 


,  , 

on-Trent,  Nottingham,  Axholme  Isle,  and  Gains- 
borough,  and  joins  the  Ouse  W  of  Hull  to  form  the 
Humber.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Sow,  Tame, 
Dove,  Soar,  Devon  and  Idle  rivers.  There  is  a 
high  tidal  bore  in  its  lower  course  It  is  navigable 

-  ,  r,     for  barges  to  Nottingham  and  is  connected  with 

made  such  defense  illusory     In  the  Second  World     other  streams  and  areas  by  canals 
War  trench  warfare  was  reduced  to  a  small  scale,    Trent,  Council  of,  1545-47,  1651-52,  1562-63.  the 
whenever  an  offensive  stalled,  attacking  troops     19th  ecumenical  COUNCIL  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
"dug  in"  until  the  enemy  strong  points  were  de-     Church    From  the  14th  cent,  the  need  for  wide- 
etroyed  or  weakened  by  air  or  artillery  assault,     spread  reform  in  the  Church  was  well  known,  and 


,  , 

motorized  divisions  and  air-borne  troops,  however, 


there  was  a  general  opinion  that  a  council  would  be 
the  beat  instrument;  a  precedent  was  the  Fourth 
Lateran  Council.  The  Great  Schism  (1378-1417) 
of  the  PAPACY  produced  councils,  but  it  delayed  re- 
form by  preoccupying  churchmen  with  politics  and 
vagaries  of  reorganization  of  the  Church  (see 
SCHISM,  GRJEAT;  PISA,  COUNCIL  OP;  CONSTANCY, 
COUNCIL  or,  BASEL,  COUNCIL  OP,  FBBRARA-FLOR- 
KNCB,  COUNCIL  or)  The  prevalence  of  theories  of 
conciliar  supremacy  prevented  any  15th-century 
pope  from  wanting  a  council,  and  it  was  reforming 
cardinals  who  forced  the  convocation  of  the  Fifth 
LATER  AN  COUNCIL  (1512-17),  this  was  ineffectual. 
Martin  Luther's  appeal  (1518)  to  a  council  was  a  re- 
vival of  the  conciliar  theory,  and  within  a  few  yearn 
the  Protestants  had  gone  too  far  in  doctrinal  de- 
velopment (e  g.,  with  respect  to  grace  and  good 
works)  to  meet  with  Catholic*,  and  a  council  of 
conciliation  was  clearly  futile  Meanwhile  the  re- 
forming party  within  the  Church,  which  was 
strongly  anti-Lutheran,  still  hoped  for  a  council, 
and  when  PAUL  III  was  elected  (1534),  a  council 
was  assured  (see  REFORM,  CATHOLIC).  The  diffi- 
culties took  10  years  to  overcome,  for  now  that  a 
known  reformer  was  pope,  no  one  outside  the  papal 
court  was  eager  for  a  meeting.  The  Protestants  at 
first  set  as  a  price  of  attending  that  it  be  held  in 
Germany,  while  the  pope  insisted  on  an  Italian 
city  Mantua  was  chosen,  but  its  duke  refused, 
then  Venice  prevented  a  meeting  at  Vicenza  Fi- 
nally Trent,  an  imperial  city,  almost  in  Italy,  wan  a 
compromise  between  the  papal  party  and  that  of 
Emperor  Charles  V  There  was  an  abortive  start 
m  1642  In  1544  the  pope  convened  the  council 
definitively  There  were  no  Protestant  delegates 
The  work  of  the  council  embraced  dogmatic  defi- 
nition and  correction  of  abuses,  and  it  was  so 
planned  that  discussion  of  doctrine  and  of  reforms 
of  practices  could  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time 
The  10  years  of  delay  bore  good  fruit,  for  the  re- 
formers arrived  at  the  council  intensively  prepared 
m  every  question  likely  to  be  studied  The  chief 
functions  of  the  council  were  occasional  solemn 
one-day  sessions  (25  in  all,  of  which  10  dealt  with 
formalities  only)  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
final  decisions  and  declarations,  the  hard  work  of 
the  council  was  done,  of  course,  at  informal,  some- 
times private,  meetings,  for  which  purpose  the 
council  met  at  first  in  three  great  committees,  later 
as  a  whole  As  at  every  ecumenical  council,  the 
presence  of  the  papal  legates  was  necessary  to  con- 
duct it ,  and  at  Trent  they  drew  up  the  agenda  The 
sessions  of  the  council  fell  into  three  periods  1-10 
(1545-47),  under  Paul  III,  11-16  (1651  52),  under 
jJuuua  III,  and  17-26  (1662-63),  under  Pius  IV 
The  two  great  interruptions  were  chiefly  occasioned, 
first,  by  an  impasse  over  the  place  of  meeting  after 
most  of  the  bishops  had  left  Trent  for  fear  of  the 
plague  (1547),  and,  second,  by  the  lack  of  interest 
of  Paul  IV  (1565-59).  The  kaleidoscope  of  Ger- 
man politics  often  made  delays  seem  wise  The 
numbers  attending  tho  council  varied,  in  the  first 
group  of  sessions  there  were  less  than  200,  m  the 
second  group  somewhat  less,  and  in  the  third  con- 
siderably more  The  work  of  the  council  was  con- 
firmed by  Pius  IV  (bull  Benedictus  Deus,  1564),  and 
its  most  important  prescription,  the  issuance  of  an 
explicit  account  of  the  beliefs  of  the  Church,  was 
fulfilled  by  the  publication  (1566)  of  the  Catechism 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  or  Roman  Catechism,  not 
catechetical  but  descriptiv  e  in  form  The  dogmatic 
definitions  and  the  reform  decrees  of  the  first  group 
of  sessions  (at  sessions  4-7  from  April,  1546,  to 
March,  1547)  treated  the  Scriptures  (canon,  text, 
interpretation,  and  function),  original  sin,  justifi- 
cation, the  sacraments  in  general,  baptism,  and 
confirmation,  and  also  the  regulation  of  education, 
preaching,  and  alms  collecting  and  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  bishops  and  beneficiaries,  the  canons 
on  justification  (6th  session),  the  product  of  seven 
months  of  discussion,  are  among  the  chief  work  of 
the  council  The  second  period  of  the  council  was 
'notable  for  the  work  of  the  Jesuits,  especially 
LAIN&Z  The  subjects  treated  were  (at  sessions  13 
and  14,  Oct  -Nov  ,  1661)  the  Eucharist,  penance, 
and  extreme  unction  and  episcopal  jurisdiction  and 
office,  clerical  discipline,  and  beriehces  The  third 
period  was  dominated  by  St  CHAHLEB  BORROMKO, 
its  definitions  and  regulations  covered  (at  sessions 
18  and  21-26,  Feb  ,  1562,  to  Dec  ,  1563)  commun- 
ion m  both  kinds,  the  Mass,  the  sacraments  of 
orders  and  matrimony,  the  veneration  and  invoca- 
tion of  the  saints,  and  the  cult  of  relics  and  images 
and  the  list  of  forbidden  books,  the  priesthood  in 
all  itsjphases,  ecclesiastical  foundations,  education, 
marriage,  religious  orders,  feasts  and  fasts,  and  the 
service  books  of  the  Church  The  doctrinal  canons 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  cover  most  of  the  contro- 
verted points  m  Catholic  dogma,  and  the  defini- 
tions are  ao  clear  and  lucid  that  the  language  of  the 
council  is  often  quoted  m  definitions.  The  reform 
measures  of  the  council  were  tremendously  far 
reaching  and  their  enforcement  was  probably  the 
most  thoroughgoing  reform  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  The  post-Trideutme  Catholic  Reform  was 
to  a  great  extent  occupied  with  carrying  out  the 
principles  and  requirements  of  the  council.  The 
modern  Roman  Catholic  Church  can  be  understood 
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only  in  the  light  of  the  work  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
There  is  no  unprejudiced  account  of  the  council  in 
English  The  most  complete  history  is  found  in 
Ludwig  Pastor's  history  of  the  popes,  there  is  an 
English  translation  of  the  dogmatic  canons  and 
decrees  and  of  the  Roman  Catechism,  which  includes 
much  from  the  concihar  canons  Books  on  Cath- 
olic dogma  nearly  always  quote  the  Tndentme 
canons  at  length  and  histories  of  the  Church  give 
summaries  of  the  decrees  and  their  consequences 
Trent  Affair,  incident  in  the  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  m 
the  Civil  War.  On  Nov  8,  1801,  the  British  mail 
packet  Trent,  carrying  James  M  MASON  and  John 
SLIDELL,  Confederate  commissioners  to  London 
and  Paris  respectively,  was  halted  in  the  Old  Ba- 
hama Channel  by  the  U  S  warship  San  Jacinto, 
<  ommanded  by  Capt  Charles  WILK>,B  The  com- 
missioners and  their  secretaries  were  forcibly  re- 
moved from  the  Trent  and  taken  to  Boston,  where 
they  were  interned  in  Fort  Warren  This  act  was 
strictly  opposed  to  the  laws  of  the  sea  as  they  had 
been  previously  upheld  by  the  United  States,  since 
Wiikes  did  not  sel«e  the  vessel  and  bring  it  in  for 
admiralty  adjudication  but  merely  exercised  search 
and  seuure  of  the  men  Nevertheless,  Wiikes  was 
greeted  with  wild  acclaim  and  was  even  congratu- 
lated and  thanked  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Gideon  Welles  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  England  the  act  aroused  great  popular  indigna- 
tion The  British  drafted  a  sharp  note  to  the 
American  government,  the  terms  of  which  were 
softened  by  Prince  Albert,  they  demanded  the  re- 
lease of  the  commissioners  and  an  explanation  A 
seven-day  limit  was  set  for  reply  It  seemed  for  a 
time  that  Great  Britain  would  not  only  recognize 
the  Confederacy  but  also  go  to  war  against  the 
United  States  However,  Lord  Lyons,  the  British 
ambassador  to  the  United  States,  delayed  presen- 
tation of  the  note  for  several  days,  meanwhile  noti- 
fying Secretary  of  State  William  H  Seward  of  its 
contents  The  note  was  presented  Dec  23,  1861 
By  that  time  popular  feeling  in  the  United  States 
had  died  down,  and  the  threat  of  war  with  England 
was  anything  but  desirable  A  cabinet  meeting  on 
Dec  26  led  to  a  final  decision  to  send  to  England  a 
note  by  Seward  disavowing  Wilkes's  act  and  prom- 
ising to  release  the  prisoners  They  were  released 
in  Jan  ,  1862,  and  trouble  with  Groat  Butain  was 
averted  See  E  D  Adams,  Great  Britain  and  the 
American  Civil  War  (1925) 

Trent  Canal,  waterways  system,  S  Ont  ,  connecting 
Lake  Ontario,  from  the  Bay  of  Qumte,  with  Lake 
Huron,  at  Georgian  Bay  It  utilises  the  Trent  river 
to  Rice  Lake,  the  Otonabee  river  through  Peter- 
borough, the  Kawartha  Lakes  and  artificial  chan- 
nels to  Lake  Simcoe  and  Lake  Couchich ing,  and  the 
Severn  river  to  Georgian  Bay  The  system,  240  mi 
long,  with  dams  and  locks,  lias  only  20  nn  of  arti- 
ficial channels  It  was  designed  primarily  for  navi- 
gation purposes,  to  shorten  the  shipping  route  be- 
tween Lakes  Ontario  and  Huron,  but  has  proved 
more  valuable  as  a  source  of  water  power 

Trentino-Alto  Adige  (trante'no-nl'tou'deja),  auton- 
omous region  (5,252  sq  mi  ,  pop  669,029),  N 
Italy,  bordering  on  Switzerland  and  Austria  From 
1919  to  1947  it  was  called  Venezia  Tndentma  It 
includes  the  Tyrolean  Alps  S  of  the  Brenner  Pass 
and  part  of  the  DOLOMITES  and  is  c  ut  by  the  upper 
\dige  valley  There  are  many  large  forests  and 
pastures  Cereals,  grapes,  and  fruit  are  grown,  and 
tourists  are  an  important  source  of  revenue  New 
hydroelectric  plants  have  furthered  the  develop- 
ment of  some  industries,  particularly  c  heraicals 
The  region  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Trento 
(i  e  ,  the  Trentmo),  and  BOLZANO  (IP,  the  Alto 
Adige)  Trent  (Ital  Trento)  us  the  capital  Most  of 
the  region  was  comprised  from  the  llth  cent  until 
1802-3  m  the  episcopal  principalities  of  TRENT  and 
BRESSANONE,  in  1816  it  was  incorporated  with  the 
Austrian  TYROL  After  18Gb  Italian  IKREDKNTIRM 
resulted  in  agitation  for  the  transfer  oi  the  Italian- 
speaking  Trentuio  to  Italy,  the  Treaty  of  Saint- 
Germain  (1919)  gave  not  only  the  Trentmo,  but 
also  the  predominantly  German  Alto  Adige  to 
Italy  The  roles  were  reveised,  for  now  Austrian 
and  German  nationalists  began  to  agitate  for  the 
return  of  S  Tyrol  The  Fascist  Italian  government 
provoked  violent  opposition  by  closing  all  German 
schools,  ruthlessly  enforcing  Italian  as  the  sole 
language,  and  persecuting  all  recalcitrants  In 
1938  an  agreement  between  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
provided  for  extensive  forced  migration  of  the 
German  population  to  Germany  or  to  other  parts 
of  Italy  (according  to  their  choice).  This  extremely 
unpopular  program  soon  collapsed  Af  tei  a  friendly 
agreement  (1946)  between  the  Italian  and  Austrian 
governments,  the  republican  constitution  of  Italy 
granted  (1947)  the  region  autonomous  rights.  Both 
German  and  Italian  were  made  official  languages, 
German  schools  were  permitted  in  Bolzano  prov. 

Trento,  Italy,  see  TKBNT. 

Trenton.  1  Town  (pop  2,099),  N  N.S.,  on  the  East 
River  and  just  N  of  New  Glasgow.  Railroad  cars 
and  steel  products  are  made  here.  S  Town  (pop. 
8,328),  S  Ont.,  on  the  Bay  of  Quuite  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Trent  nver  and  at  the  south  end  of  the  Trent 
Canal,  W8W  of  Belleville.  It  has  wool,  paper,  and 
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flour  mills,  and  machinery,  silverware,  and  clothing 
are  manufactured. 

Trenton.  1  City  (pop  1,316),  SW  III  .  E  of  8t 
Louis,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1865  S  Village  (pop 
5,284),  SE  Mich  ,  on  the  Detroit  river,  settled 
1816,  me  1855  It  is  a  farm  trade  center  and  port, 
manufactures  phosphate  salts,  and  has  an  on  re- 
finery ,  limestone  is  quarried  near  by.  3  City  (pop 
7,046),  co  seat  of  Grundy  co  ,  N  Mo.,  on  the 
Thompson  river  and  NE  of  Kansas  City,  laid  out 
1841  It  is  a  farm  and  shipping  center,  with  rail- 
road shops  and  food-processing  plants  A  group  of 
socialists  tried  out  a  cooperative  venture  in  business 
and  education  here  from  1897  to  1905  Enoch  H 
Crowder  State  Park  is  near  4  City  (pop  124,697), 
state  capital  (since  1790),  co  seat  (since  1719)  of 
Mercer  co  ,  W  N  J  ,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Delaware  c  30  mi  above  Camden,  me  1792 
Trenton  adopted  commission  government  in  1911 
and  again  in  1939,  it  was  under  a  municipal  man- 
ager, 1935-39  Settled  by  Friends  in  1679,  it  was 
first  called  the  Falls,  then  Stacy's  Mills,  for  Mahlon 
Stacy,  and  finally  Trenton,  for  William  Trent,  who 
bought  land  here  m  1714  The  village  grew  as  a 
commercial  center  and  became  the  site  of  many 
industries,  notably  the  making  of  wire  rope  (Roeb- 
hng  works,  1848),  pottery  (c  1850),  cigars,  rubber 
products,  and  airplane  equipment  Trenton  was 
(Dec  26,  1770)  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  when  Washington  crossed  the 
Delaware  and  surprised  and  captured  some  900 
Hessians  The  Americans,  avoiding  a  British  re- 
lief force  led  by  Cornwalhs,  then  struck  at  Prince- 
ton A  155-foot  granite  monument  topped  by  a 
statue  of  Washington,  designed  (1893)  by  John 
Dune  an,  commemorates  the  battle,  and  the  place 
whore  the  Americans  crossed  the  Delaware  is 
marked  m  a  state  park  Trenton's  noteworthy 
buildings  include  the  golden-domed  capitol  (1792), 
much  remodeled  and  enlarged,  the  capitol  annex 
(1931),  with  the  state  library  and  museum,  the 
First  World  War  memorial  building  (1932),  the 
barracks  built  in  1758  and  restored  as  a  museum, 
Bloomsbury  Court  (c  1719),  Trent's  home,  and  a 
Friends'  meetinghouse  (1739)  Joseph  Bonaparte's 
mistress,  Annette  Savage,  lived  at  "Bow  Hill  "  A 
stone  commemorates  Fitch's  operation  of  a  steam- 
boat on  the  Delaware  at  Trenton  Zebulon  M. 
Pike  was  born  in  Lamberton,  now  part  of  Trenton. 
Controversy  has  arisen  among  archaeologists  over 
the  age  of  discoveries  made  near  Trenton  since 
Dr  C  C  Abbott  in  1872  claimed  to  have  found 
evidences  of  Glacial  man  Trenton  is  the  seat  of  an 
annual  farm  show  in  January  and  of  the  state  fair 
in  September  A  state  teachers  college  (1855),  the 
state  prison,  and  other  state  institutions  are  here 
See  Trenton  Historical  Society,  A  History  of  Tren- 
ton, 1679-1929  (1929)  6  Cotton  city  (pop  3,400), 
co  seat  of  Gibson  co  ,  W  Tenn  ,  on  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Forked  Deer  and  NNW  of  Jackson  The  site 
of  David  Crockett's  home  is  near  by 
Tresca,  Carlo  (kdr'lo  trf'ska),  c  1877-1943,  Italian- 
American  anti-frascist  leader  and  syndicalist 
writer,  b  Italy  The  son  of  a  wealthy  landowner, 
he  nevertheless  organized  a  branch  of  the  Soc  lalist 
party  m  IIIK  native  town  and  there  published  a 
revolutionary  newspaper  As  secretary  of  the 
Italian  Railroad  Workers  Union,  Tresca  was  con- 
victed of  libel  He  fled  to  Switzerland — where  he 
met,  and  came  to  dislike,  Benito  Mussolini — and 
eventually  reached  (1904)  the  United  States  At 
first  he  was  attached  to  Socialist  groups,  but  after 
1907  avoided  party  affiliation  He  later  led  numer- 
ous strikes  throughout  the  country,  attempted  to 
start  a  syndicalist  movement  among  Pennsylvania 
coal  miners,  and  was  arrested  many  times  He 
edited  the  Martelh,  an  anti-Fasost  publication 
whuh  was  directed  at  Italian- American  workers, 
and  several  attempts  on  his  life  were  made,  pre- 
sumably by  agents  of  Mussolini  His  trimmed 
beard,  pince-nez,  big  black  hat,  and  flowing  cloak 
were  often  portrayed  in  newspaper  cartoons  In 
1943  he  was  shot  to  death  in  the  streets  of  New 
York  city  by  an  undiscovered  assassin. 
Tresco:  see  SCILLY  ISLANDS 

Tresguerras,  Francisco  Eduardo  de  (franse'sko 
a'dhwar'dho  d&  trasgg'nis),  1759-1833,  Mexican 
architect,  painter,  and  sculptor  He  made  his  name 
in  the  field  of  architecture,  in  which  he  is  noted  for 
his  neoclassic  buildings  Among  his  best-known 
works  are  the  Church  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Car- 
men and  the  Bridge  of  La  Laya,  both  in  C&LAYA, 
and  a  fountain  and  a  church  in  Queretaro 
Tres  Marias,  Las  (las  tras'  m-vre'as),  archipelago, 
W  Mexico,  ui  the  Pacific  off  the  coast  of  NAYARIT 
Of  the  four  islands,  two — Maria  Madre,  which  is 
the  largest  (c  1 1  mi  long  and  4  mi  wide)  and  is  also 
a  federal  penal  colony,  and  Maria  Magdalena — 
produce  maguey,  salt,  and  lumber  (especially  cedar 
and  lignum  vitae)  which  are  sent  to  the  mainland, 
trespass  (trg'spus),  m  law,  any  physical  injury  to 
the  person  or  to  property.  In  English  common  law 
the  action  of  trespass  first  developed  (13th  cent ) 
to  afford  a  civil  remedy  for  injuries  to  property 
whore  the  estate  of  the  owner  was  not  in  dispute. 
The  two  early  forms  were  trespass  quare  dausum 
frepU,  used  in  instances  of  breaking  into  real  prop- 
erty, and  trespass  de  bonis  asportatis,  used  when 
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personal  property  was  removed  without  consent. 
Although  the  offense  of  trespass  required  the  use  of 
force,  the  courts  quickly  decided  that  the  mere  act 
of  breaking  in  or  of  taking  goods  was  in  itself  force- 
ful. Trespass  in  tune  was  applied  to  injuries  to  the 
person  involving,  force,  such  as  assault,  battery, 
and  unlawful  imprisonment.  Out  of  the  law  of 
trespass  developed  many  of  the  torts  which  are  now 
commonly  recognised  Today  the  term  trespass  is 
usually  applied  only  to  unlawful  entry  into  private 
property  If  a  trespasser  refuses  a  request  to  leave 
the  premises,  he  may  be  removed  by  any  degree  of 
force  which  appears  reasonably  necessary.  Con- 
trary to  common  belief,  trespassers  (e  g.,  poachers) 
may  not  be  fired  upon  without  warning  or  be  ex- 
posed to  the  dangers  of  spring  guns  or  of  traps 

Tres  Tsbernse  (tr6s  tubur'nc)  [Latin,  probably- 
three  shops],  ancient  town  of  Latmm,  Italy,  on  the 
Appian  Way  It  is  mentioned  in  Acts  28  15  as  the 
place  where  St.  Paul  was  met  by  his  friends  on  his 
journey  to  Rome.  AV  translates  as  Three  Taverns 

Trevelysn,  Sir  Charles  Edward  (trfvel'yun),  1807 
86,  British  administrator  in  India.  As  a  writer  for 
the  East  India  Company  (1826),  as  assistant  (1827) 
to  the  commissioner  m  Delhi,  and  as  deputy  secre- 
tary at  Calcutta  ( 183 1-38) ,  he  favored  public  works 
and  education  Returning  to  England  (1838),  he 
was  (1840-59)  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury 
and  was  knighted  (1848)  for  his  administration  of 
Irish  famine  relief  The  Organisation  of  th*  Per- 
manent Civil  Service  (1853),  which  he  wrote  with 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  was  the  basis  of /England  » 
later  organisation  of  the  civil  service  He  was 
governor  of  Madras  (1859-60)  and  finance  minister 
in  India  (1862-65),  again  promoting  public  works 
Trevelyan  was  father  of  the  historian  George  Otto 
Trevelyan  and  brother-in-law  of  Lord  Macaulay. 
He  wrote  on  manners,  language,  military  affairs, 
and  Indian  policies 

Trevelyan,  George  MacauUy,  187G-.  English  his- 
torian, son  of  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan.  He  was 
educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  professor  of  modern  history  in  1927  and 
master  of  Trinity  College  in  1940  His  writing  rep- 
resents a  revolt  of  the  "literary"  as  against  the 
"scientific"  historian.  His  most  ambitious  works 
are  an  extended  study  of  Garibaldi  (3  vols  ,  1907- 
11)  and  a  history  of  England  under  Queen  Anne 
(3  vols  ,  1930-34).  He  is  perhaps  better  known  for 
his  one-volume  History  of  England  (1926)  and  his 
British  History  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1922) 
and  England  under  the  Stuarts  (1907).  Other  works 
include  biographies  of  John  Bright  (1913),  Lord 
Grey  (1920),  and  Grey  of  Fallodon  (1937),  The 
English  Revolution,  HS88-1V89  (1938),  English 
Social  History  (1942),  and  An  Autobiography  and 
Other  Essays  (1949) 

Trevelyan,  Sir  George  Otto,  1838-1928,  English 
historian  and  politician  After  study  at  Cambridge 
(1857-01)  and  a  year  in  India  (1862-63),  he  served 
as  a  Whig  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
1865  to  1897  He  held  posts  under  William  Ewart 
Gladstone  as  civil  lord  of^the  admiralty  (1868-70), 
secretary  to  the  admiralty  (1880-82),  chief  secre- 
tary for  Ireland  (1882-84),  and  chancellor  of  the 
due  h>  of  Lancaster  (1884-85)  In  1876  Trevelyan 
produc  ed  a  biography  of  his  uncle.  Lord  MACAULAI 
His  Early  History  of  Charles  James  Fox  (1880) 
firmly  established  his  reputation  as  a  historian 
His  study  of  the  times  of  Fox  was  continued  in  the 
American  Revolution  (4  vols  ,  1899-1907)  and  com- 
pleted with  George  the  Third  and  Charles  Fox  (2 
vols  ,  1912).  Trevelyan's  Whig  sympathies  led  to 
his  condemnation  of  George  III  and  praise  for  the 
American  revolutionary  leaders,  an  attitude  that 
contributed  to  the  great  popularity  of  his  work  m 
the  United  States  See  biography  by  his  son. 
G  M  Trevel>aii  (1932) 

Treves  or  Treves,  Germany  see  TBIER. 

Trevtsa,  John  of  (truve'su)  c  1326-c  1402,  English 
writer.  He  translated  into  English  in  1387  Ran- 
ulph  Higden's  Polychronicon,  a  history  of  the 
world,  and  m  1398  Bartholomew  de  Glanville's  De 
proprietatibus  rerum,  an  encyclopedia  of  natural 
science.  Both  translations  became  standard  au- 
thorities of  the  later  Middle  Ages  and  were  printed 
b>  the  early  presses 

Treviso  (trave'zo),  city  (pop  43,949),  capital  of 
Treviso  prov  ,  Venetia,  NE  Italy,  in  the  center  of 
the  fertile  Venetian  plain  In  the  early  Middle 
Ages  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Lombard  ducuy,  then  of  a 
march  It  later  became  a  free  commune,  fell  under 
various  lords,  and  in  133*)  submitted  to  Venice  Its 
narrow  winding  streets,  its  canals,  and  its  ancient 
houses  (lath-lOth  cent )  give  it  a  mellow  charm. 
Tiie  museum  and  the  churches  contain  valuable 
paintings,  including  several  by  Bordone,  who  was 

Trevithick,  Richard  (tre'vtthlk),  1771-1833,  English 
engineer  and  inventor  He  invented  a  high-pres- 
sure steam  engine  (1800)  and  completed  and  op- 
erated a  locomotive  (1801),  which  ho  patented  111 
1802  A  steam-operated  carriage  which  he  built 
was  run  (1803)  in  London  Later  in  1803  he  built 
a  steam  locomotive,  which  was  operated  (1804)  on 
a  tram  road  in  Wales,  the  trips  were  made  with 
passengers  and  goods  wagons.  Trevithick  also 
made  steam  engines  for  use  in  mines  and  developed 
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a  steam  threshing  machine,  See  biography  by  H. 
W.  Dickmaon  and  Arthur  Titlov  (1934) 
trial  i  see  PHOCBDUIII). 
trial  by  battle:  Bee  OBDRAL. 

triangle,  in  mathematics,  a  plane  figure  bounded  b\ 
three  straight  lines.  The  throe  points  in  which 
various  pairs  of  these  lines  intersect  are  called  the 
vertices  of  the  triangle.  The  lengths  of  the  lines 
joining  the  vertices:  are  colled  the  aides  of  the  tn- 
angle.  The  three  sides  and  three  angles  are  re- 
f  erred  to  as  the  six  parts  of  the  triangle.  Any  one  of 
the  sides  may  be  considered  as  the  base.  The  per- 
pendicular distance  from  one  of  the  bases  to  the 
opposite  vertex  is  called  an  altitude  The  area  of  a 
triangle  is  equal  to  one  half  the  product  of  the  base 
and  the  corresponding  altitude  The  line  segment 
joining  the  midpoint  of  a  side  to  the  opposite  vertex 
»  called  a  median.  Each  triangle  has  three  altitudes 
and  three  medians.  All  three  altitudes  of  a  triangle 
go  through  a  single  pout,  and  all  three  medians  go 
through  a  single  (usually  different)  point  Tri- 
angles are  usually  classified  according  to  the  sues  of 
their  angles  An  equilateral  triangle  has  all  three 
angles  the  same.  An  isosceles  triangle  has  two  of 
its  angles  equal.  A  scalene  triangle  is  one  in  which 
all  the  angles  are  different.  A  nght  triangle  has  one 
right  angle  Since  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle is  exactly  equal  to  two  nght  angles,  a  triangle 
can  have  at  most  one  right  or  one  obtuse  angle  In 
geometry  it  is  shown  that  two  triangles  are  con- 
gruent <i.e ,  are  the  same  shape  and  sue)  if,  in 
general,  any  three  independent  parts  of  one  are  the 
same  as  the  corresponding  three  parts  of  the  other 
This  fact  makes  it  possible,  in  trigonometry,  to 
compute  the  sides  and  the  angles  of  a  triangle 
whenever  three  of  its  independent  parts  are  known 
The  triangle  is  a  fundamentally  important  shape  in 
geometry  It  is  the  simplest  of  the  polygons  d  e  , 
it  has  the  least  possible  number  of  sides),  and  any 
other  polygon  can  be  broken  up  mto  a  number  of 
triangles  by  drawing  various  diagonals.  Conse- 
quently a  complete  theory  of  the  measurement  of 
triangles  provides  also  a  complete  theory  of  tho 
measurement  of  all  polygons. 

triangle,  in  music,  a  percussion  instrument,  consist- 
ing of  a  steel  rod  bent  mto  an  equilateral  triangle 
afld  struck  with  a  small  steel  stick.  Only  since  the 
end  of  the  18th  cent  has  it  been  an  orchestral 
Instrument  although  it  appeared  in  Europe  much 
earlier. 

trtangulation:  see  GBODESY. 

Trianon  (treanfl'),  two  small  chateaux  in  the  park  of 
Versailles,  Seine-et-Oise  dept ,  N  France  The 
Grand  Trianon  was  built  by  J  H  Mansart  in  1687 
as  a  retreat  for  Louis  XIV,  Napoleon  I  occasion- 
ally resided  here.  The  Petit  Trianon  was  built  fur 
Louis  XV  by  J  A.  Gabriel,  and  was  the  favorite 
residence  of  Mane  Antoinette,  who  had  rustic  cot- 
tages built  near  by  to  indulge  her  pastoral  fancies 

Trianon,  Treaty  of,  1920  The  internal  chaos  in 
HUNGARY  that  followed  the  dissolution  (1918)  of 
the  AustTO-Hunganan  Monarchy  delayed  the  sign- 
ing of  a  peace  treaty  with  the  Allies  of  the  First 
World  War  (excluding  the  United  States  and 
Russia)  until  June  4,  1920  The  treaty,  signed  at 
the  Grand  Trianon  Palace  at  Versaules,  France, 
reduced  the  sue  and  population  of  Hungary  by 
about  one  third,  divesting  it  of  virtually  all  areas 
that  were  not  purely  Magyar  Rumania  received 
Transylvania,  part  of  the  adjoining  plain,  and  part 
of  the  Banat,  including  Timiaoara  Czechoslovakia 
was  confirmed  in  possession  of  Slovakia  and  Ru- 
thenm.  Yugoslavia  (then  the  kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes)  obtained  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  and  the  western  section  of  the  Banat 
Austria  was  awarded  the  Burgenland,  but  the  city 
of  Sopron  and  its  vicunty  were  returned  to  Hungary 
after  a  plebiscite  (1921)  Thus  Hungary  was  de- 
prived of  access  to  the  sea  and  of  some  of  its  most 
valuable  natural  resources  The  military  estab- 
lishment of  the  country  was  reduced  to  an  army  of 
95,000  The  Hungarian  delegation  signed  the 
treaty  under  protest  Hungarian  agitation  for  re- 
vision began  immediately  and  was  supported  by 
the  majority  of  the  more  than  3,000,000  Magyars 
transferred  to  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia Although  Hungary  recovered  part  of  its 
lost  territories  in  1930-40,  it  was  again  reduced  to 
its  1920  boundaries  by  the  peace  treaty  signed  in 
1946  at  Paris. 

Triassic  period  (trla'slk),  first  period  of  the  MBSO- 
toic  BRA  of  geologic  time.  Throughout  the  Triassic, 
E  North  America,  as  a  result  of  the  mountain  mak- 
ing of  the  late  Paleozoic  era,  was  elevated  above 
sea  level.  California  and  Nevada,  however,  were 
submerged  In  the  Lower  Triassic  the  sea  extended 
E  to  Idaho,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming,  in  the  Middle 
Tnassic  it  submerged  British  Columbia,  m  the 
tipper  Tnassic  it  extended  into  Alaska.  In  Lower 
and  Upper  Triassic  time  the  west  coast,  from 
Alaska  to  British  Columbia,  was  disturbed  by  vio- 
lent and  widespread  volcanic  activity.  The  Tn- 
asaic  formations  of  W  North  America  are  chiefly 
marine  shale  and  limestone,  with  considerable  ig- 
neous rock.  la  the  Cordilleran  region  the  Triassic 
deposits  are  nonnarute,  with  red  bade  similar  to 
those  of  the  Permian  period  very  math  tn  evidence 
Near  the  end  of  tU  penod,  the  only  Tammw  f orma- 
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tion  of  E  North  America  was  deposited,  in  down- 
faulted  troughs,  parallel  to  the  Appalachian*,  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  North  Carolina  Composed  of 
shale,  conglomerate,  and  sandstone,  this  Newark 
series  is  the  product  of  erosion  from  the  Appa- 
lachians It  is  quite  generally  interrupted  by  trap- 
rock — igneous  material  m  aheets,  dikes,  and  silla-— 
which  forma  ridges  and  cliffs,  such  at*  the  Palisades 
of  the  Hudson  near  New  York  city  The  end  of  the 
Triassic  in  North  America  was  marked  by  extensive 
faulting  and  tilting  of  the  Newark  series,  called  the 
Palisade  disturbance,  and  by  the  emergence  of  W 
North  America  The  Triassic  deposits  of  Germany 
form  three  series  In  the  Bunter  aeries,  the  land 
was  emergent,  and  red  sandstone  aud  sandy  shale, 
with  some  salt  and  gypsum,  were  deposited  as  the 
result  of  erosion  from  the  Central  European  moun- 
tains The  Muschelkalk  series  saw  the  transgres- 
sion of  the  hind  by  the  sea  and  the  deposition  of 
marine  shale  and  limestone ,  the  Keuper  series  saw 
the  land  again  emergent  and  shale,  sandstone,  and 
gypsum  being  laid  down  In  England  there  was  no 
marine  phase  corresponding  to  the  Muschelkalk, 
the  Triassic  of  England  is  commonly  called  the 
New  Red  Sandstone.  In  the  Alps  the  greater 
Mediterranean  formed  limestone  and  dolomite,  the 
Dolomite  Alps  are  of  Triassic  age.  The  climate  of 
the  Triassic  was  semiand  to  arid  In  the  plant  life, 
marine  algae  were  abundant,  ferns  and  tree  ferns 
less  important  than  in  the  Paleozoic,  conifers  dom- 
inant among  the  trees,  and  a  new  group,  the  cycads, 
just  appearing.  Many  Paleozoic  invertebrates  ap- 
peared for  the  last  tune  m  the  Triassic  The  am- 
monites became  very  important,  then  were  reduced 
at  the  end  of  the  Triaseic  to  one  species,  but  were 
destined  to  be  numerous  again  in  the  succeeding 
Jurassic  period  Amphibians  were  apparently  not 
as  numerous  as  in  the  Paleozoic,  but  some  types 
were  more  highly  developed  The  dominant  ani- 
mals of  the  Tnassic  were  the  reptiles,  although  the 
Triassic  reptiles  were  less  specialised  than  those 
of  the  Jurassic,  there  were  already  a  number  of 
types  of  dinosaurs,  pterosaurs,  and  marine  reptiles 
The  Triassio  rocks  contain  the  fossils  of  the  earliest 
known  mammals 

tribe,  an  aggregate  of  peoples  sharing  common 
descent,  dialect,  and  culture,  whose  members,  ex- 
cept within  proscribed  relationship  groups,  may 
intermarry  Tribes  always  form  a  territorial  umt, 
even  nomad  groups  follow  definite  geographical 
orbits  The  term  lacks  precise  application.  Polit- 
ical and  economic  autonomy  are  not  always  tribal 
attributes,  nor  is  it  in  some  instances  plain  whether 
a  single  community  or  a  duster  of  communities 
forms  the  tribal  group.  Remnants  of  earlier  tribal 
organisation  appear  to  have  persisted  in  such  com- 
plex societies  as  those  of  ancient  Greet  e  and  Rome 

Tnboman  (Tnbomanus)  (trlbo'neun),  d  5457, 
Roman  jurist  Under  the  command  of  JUSTINIAN  I 
he  directed  the  compilation  of  the  CORPUS  JURIS 
CIVILIS.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  exactly 
what  Tnboman  himself  contributed,  in  all  likeli- 
hood he  wrote  a  large  part  out  of  his  enryclopedir 
knowledge  of  Roman  law  It  is  possible  that 
Tnboman  was  also  the  author  of  several  treatises 
oti  astronomy 

tribune  (tri'bttn),  in  ancient  Rome,  one  of  various 
officers  The  history  of  the  office  of  tribune  is 
closely  associated  with  the  struggle  of  the  plebs 
against  the  PATRICIANS  to  achieve  a  more  equitable 
position  in  the  state  In  the  republican  army,  the 
military  tnbunes  (tnbum  mtltfum)  were  the  senior 
officers  of  the  legions,  elected  by  the  people  and 
with  the  rank  of  magistrate  In  444  B  C  the  office 
of  military  tnbune  with  the  power  of  consul  (tribum 
milUum  contulart  potentate)  was  established  The 
office  meant  that  certain  of  the  military  tribunes 
w«re  invested  with  the  political  power  of  the  consul, 
and  since  a  plebeian  was  eligible  to  be  a  military 
tribune,  it  represented  a  gain  for  the  plebs.  The 
office  was  abolished  in  307  B  C  However,  in  494 
B  C.  the  plebs  had  achieved  a  more  permanent 
gain  by  effecting  the  creation  of  the  office  of  trib- 
une of  the  plebs  (trtbum  pletus)  designed  to  pro- 
tot  t  plebeian  rights,  especially  against  abuse  by 
magistrates.  The  original  number  of  such  tribunes 
is  uncertain,  but  by  457  B  C.  there  were  10.  These 
tnbunes  were  plebeians  elected  by  an  assembly  of 
plebs.  The  power  of  the  tribune  increased  as  the 
plebs  grew  more  influential  in  the  state,  and  it 
derived  from  two  basic  prerogatives,  the  right  of  the 
tribune  to  inflict  punishment  upon  a  magistrate 
who  disregarded  his  injunction  and  the  umola- 
bihty  (nacr0«ano*Wa«)  of  his  person.  Gradually  the 
tnbune  gained  the  intercetno  or  the  nght  to  veto  a 
decision  of  a  magistrate — which  in  effect  was  a  veto 
over  any  official  act  of  administration — and  the 
right  to  prosecute  corrupt  magistrates  before  a 
public  body  He  further  acquired  the  power  to 
attend  and  convene  the  senate  and  to  lay  before  it 
matters  for  consideration.  As  the  plebeians  came 
to  occupy  more  and  more  public  offices,  the  tnbune 
became  less  the  champion  of  *  class  and  more  tho 
representative  of  the  individual  over  the  state. 
With  the  reforms  of  the  GRACCHI  in  the  late  2d 
cent  B.C.,  the  office  of  tribune  Acquired  wider 
significance,  but  later  SULLA,  combating  these  re- 
forms, tnea  to  remove  the  teibuneabap  as  a  factor 
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in  annum  government.  Pompey  restored  the  trib- 
unes to  their  old  power,  under  the  empire  the 
tribuneship  was  held  by  the  emperors  This  gave 
to  the  emperors  few  powers  which  they  did  not 
otherwise  possess,  but  the  tradition  of  tho  office  as 
a  defender  of  popular  rights  and  its  inviolability 
was  useful  to  them.  Because  the  directives  of  a 
tribune  had  to  be  delivered  in  person  and  at  the 
time  when  the  action  involved  was  contemplated, 
the  tradition  developed  that  a  tribune  must  remain 
within  close  distance  of  the  city  and  must  not  dose 
the  doors  of  his  house,  assuring  his  easy  availabil- 
ity. See  F  F.  Abbott,  A  History  and  Description 
of  Roman  Political  Institution*  (1911). 

Trkca:  gee  TJSIKKALA,  Greece. 

Tnceratops  (trtse''rutops),  herbivorous  quadrupedal 
DINOSAUR  of  the  Cretaceous  period  of  geologic  time, 
characterised  by  the  possession  of  three  horns,  one 
on  the  nose  and  one  over  each  eye,  A  bony  shield 
projecting  backward  from  the  skull  served  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  neck  and  fore  part  of  the  body  Tho 
head  was  large  (about  8  ft,  long),  the  body  (about 
20  ft  long),  bulky  and  barrel  shaped,  the  limbs 
massive  and  of  equal  length  Bones  of  Protocera- 
tops,  a  related  hornless  form,  and  eggs  probably  be- 
longing to  it  were  found  in  Mongolia. 

Trichinopoly  (trlchmft'pulS),  town  (pop  169,606), 
SE  Madras  state,  India,  on  the  Cauvery  river.  The 
most  notable  feature  is  an  enormous  rock,  elabo- 
rately carved  and  topped  by  a  temple  of  Siva  In 
the  15th  and  16th  cent  Trichinopoly  was  a  capital 
of  the  Chola  kingdom  Today  it  is  a  railroad  junc- 
tion, and  it  manufactures  silk  cloth  and  tobacco 

trichinosis  (trX'kwO'sfe)  or  trichiniasis  (trirklnl'u- 
sls) ,  parasitic  disease  resulting  from  eating  insuffi- 
ciently cooked  pork  from  pigs  infected  with  larvae 
of  Tnchmella  iptralis,  one  of  the  round  worm* 
They  grow  into  adults  in  the  intestine  and  produce 
young  which  migrate  to  various  muscles,  where 
they  coil  up  and  encyst  During  their  migration, 
the  patient  has  fever,  muscle  tenderness,  and  diar- 
rhea, which  may  last  from  one  to  six  weeks  and  m 
cases  with  severe  infection  may  be  fatal  Tho  early 
use  of  purgatives  and  enemas  to  evacuate  the 
young  as  they  are  produced  in  the  intestine  is  use- 
ful The  disease  is  prevented  by  cookuig  pork 
thoroughly  It  has  been  found  that  the  presence  of 
trichinae  in  swine  fed  on  garbage  is  more  fiequent 
than  in  gram-fed  nwme  Prohibition  of  the  use  of 
uncooked  garbage  for  feeding  the  animals  and 
proper  meat  inspection  can  reduce  the  prevalent 
of  the  disease 

trickle  charger,  device  for  use  with  radio  A  batteries 
of  the  storage  type  It  is  plugged  into  the  elet- 
tnc-hght  socket  »and  automatically  charges  the 
battery  when  the  aet  is  not  working 

trident  (tri'dunt)  [Latin, -three-tooth],  in  Greek 
legend,  the  three-pronged  fork  borne  by  POSBIUON 
It  was  probably  a  representation  of  a  fishing  spear 
(because  he  was  god  of  the  sea),  a  goad  (because  LL- 
was  god  of  horses  and  bulls  were  sacrificed  to  him), 
and  forked  lightning  (because  he  was  a  god  of 
might) 

Tridentunv  see  TRKKTT,  Italy 

Trier  (trer),  Latin  Auffutta  Tr  ever  or  urn,  city  (193tf 
pop  88,150;  1940  pop.  63,420),  m  the  former 
Rhine  Prov  of  Prussia,  W  Germany,  after  1945  in 
Rhineland-Palatmate,  on  the  Moselle  and  near  the 
border  of  Luxembourg  It  is  also  known  as 
Treves  (trfivz)  in  English  and  as  Trfcves  (trfiv)  in 
French  The  main  center  of  the  Moselle  wine  re- 
gion, Trier  also  has  textile  manufactures  aud  steel 
rolling  mills  It  has  played  an  important  part  in 
history  since  Roman  times,  and  it  has  retained 
more  Roman  monuments  than  any  other  German 
city.  Founded  by  Augustus,  Trier  was  the  capital 
of  the  Roman  province  of  B«lgica  and  later  of  the 
prefecture  of  Gaul  It  was  named  for  the  Trover i, 
a  people  of  E  Gaul  Under  the  Roman  Empire, 
Trier  reached  a  population  of  e  50,000  and  was  H 
major  commercial  center  with  a  large  wane  trade 
It  was  a  frequent  residence  of  the  Western  emperors 
from  c.295  until  its  capture  (early  5th  cent.)  by 
the  Franks  An  episcopal  see  since  the  4th  cent , 
it  was  made  an  archiepiscopal  see  in  815  Tho 
archbishops  of  Trier  became  powerful  temporal 
princes,  whose  territories  extended  along  both  side* 
of  the  Saar  and  Moselle  and  across  the  Rhine 
They  ranked  second  among  the  spiritual  ELKCTQJW 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  were,  ex  offick>, 
archchancellora  for  Gaul  and  Burgundy  (largely  a 
titular  honor).  Under  the  rule  of  the  archbishop- 
electors  Trier  flourished  as  a  commercial  and  cul- 
tural center  It  was  the  seat  of  a  university  from 
1473  until  its  occupation  by  the  French  in  1797 
The  archbishopric  of  Trier  was  secularized  and  was 
formally  ceded  to  France  in  1S01  under  the  Treaty 
of  Luneville  The  Congress  of  Vienna  awarded 
(1815)  Trier  and  the  former  archbishopric  to  Prus- 
sia (except  the  territory  E  of  the  Rhine,  which  went 
to  Nassau  and  with  it  passed  to  Prussia  in  1806). 
Trier  again  became  a  Roman  Catholic  episcopal 
•ee  in  1821;  the  population  is  predominantly 
Catholic.  It  wae,  ocoupied  by  the  French  after  the 
First  World  War  and  suffered  considerable  damage 
in  the  Second  World  War,.  The  chief  Roman  mon- 
umenta  escaped  war  damage.  These  are  tbo 


Porte  Nitfnt  (an  imposing  and 
fortified  fate),  the  amphitheater,  and  t)w  Imperial 
bathe*  Among  the  destroyed  buildings  were  a 
Romanesque  chapel,  several  Gothic  houses,  and 
several  museums;  the  museum  collections,  ifaciud- 
ing  many  invaluable  relies  of  Roman  civilization, 
were  all  saved  The  baroque  electoral  palace  was 
heavily  damaged,  as  was  the  Gothic  Church  of  Our 
Lady  (Ger.  LMtfrauenhirche),  a  gem  of  13th- 
century  German  architecture  The  celebrated  Ro- 
manesque cathedral,  also  heavily  damaged,  em- 
bodies part  of  a  4th-century  basilica;  its  chief 
treasure  u  the  Holy  Coat  of  Trews,  supposed  to  be 
the  seamless  coat  of  Jesus  The  rare  exhibitions 
(e  g.,  in  1844, 1891 .  and  1983)  of  the  relic  have  been 
the  occasions  of  huge  pilgrimages  Trier  has  a 
theological  seminary  (founded  1773)  and  a  school 
of  viticulture.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Karl  Marx 
Trieste  (treest'.  Ital  trWsta),. Serbo-Croatian  Trtt 
(turst),  city  (pop  234,800),  capital  of  the  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Gulf  of  Trieste  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Bea  It 
is  a  major  seaport,  with  a  fine  natural  harbor,  and 
is  a  commercial  and  industrial  center  (ironworks, 
shipyards,  and  oil  refineries).  Tneete  prospered 
under  the  Romans;  in  the  13th  cent  it  developed 
into  a  free  commune  After  two  centuries  of  strug- 
gle with  its  rival,  Venice,  it  placed  itself  (1382) 
under  the  control  of  the  duke  of  Austria — preserv- 
ing, however,  its  administrative  autonomy  until 
the  18th  cent.  In  1719  it  was  made  a  free  port  As 
the  only  Austrian  port  and  a  natural  outlet  of  Cen- 
tral Europe.  Trieste  flourished  In  spite  of  its  ties 
with  Austria,  it  preserved  its  Italian  language  and 
culture  A  center  of  IRRBDENTISM,  it  was  annexed 
to  Italy  in  1910,  but  its  economic  prosperity  then 
declined.  After  the  Second  World  War,  the  city 
and  the  adjoining  coast  were  set  up  as  the  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste,  a  free  port  was  also  established 
in  the  city  There  are  some  Roman  remains  On  a 
hill  commanding  a  fine  view  are  the  Cathedral  of 
San  Gms to  (part  at  it  dating  from  the  6th  cent ) 
and  an  impotung  castle  (14th- 17th  cent)  On  a 
small  promontory  west  of  the  t  ity  is  the  castle  of 
Miramar,  built  for  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Aus- 
tria; from  here  he  sailed  for  his  ill-fated  Mexican 
adventure 

Trieste,  Free  Territory  of,  free  state  (287  sq.  mi  . 
pop  o  340,000),  mider  the  protection  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations,  8  central 
Europe,  on  the  NE  Adriatic  It  includes  the  city  of 
Trieste  and  a  coastal  zone  of  IBTRIA,  running  from 
Duino  along  the  Gulf  of  Trieste  to  Cittanova.  The 
area  belonged  to  Austria  from  1382  to  1919  and  to 
Italy  from  1919  to  1947  Outside  the  city  of  Trieste 
the  population  IB  predominantly  Slovenian;  on  this 
and  other  grounds  the  area  was  claimed  by  Yugo- 
slavia after  the  Second  World  War,  but  the  Western 
powers  opposed  the  claim,  and  a  compromise  solu- 
tion was  worked  out  to  end  the  state  of  tension  By 
the  annexes  to  the  Italian  peace  treaty,  the  Free 
Territory  was  set  up  On  Jan  7,  1947,  these  an- 
nexes and  a  provisional  and  permanent  statute  for 
Trieste  were  approved  by  the  Security  Council 
The  new  state  came  officially  into  being  on  Sept 
16,  1947  Both  Slovene  and  Italian  are  official 
languages  In  the  spring  of  1950  the  governor  of 
the  territory,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Security 
Council,  had  not  been  selected  and  the  state  was 
still  occtipied  and  administered  by  the  Allied  Mili- 
tary Command  (British,  American,  and  Yugoslav) 
Tension  remained  chronic 

trifoliate  orange  (trrfO'lelt,  -I6at),  small  spiny  tree 
(Poncirut  tnfoliata),  native  to  China,  having  white 
flowers  in  spring  followed  by  small,  aromatic  or- 
angelike  fruit  The  tree  is  used  as  an  understock 
for  orange  and  greatly  increases  its  hardiness  It  is 
grown  as  a  hedge  plant  and  ornamental  in  the  8 
United  States  and  aa  far  north  as  Philadelphia 
The  citrange  is  a  hybrid  between  the  sweet  and  the 
trifoliate  oranges  and  IB  hardy  enough  to  be  grown 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Cotton  Belt  The  fruit 
is  from  2  to  3  in  in  diameter 
triforinm  (trff6'retlm)  In  the  interiors  of  medieval 
churches  each  bay  of  the  nave  wall  had  customarily 
three  divisions  in  its  height — arcade,  tnformm,  and 
clerestory  The  tnforium  thus  came  beneath  the 
clerestory  windows  and  above  the  side-aisle  vaults 
and  corresponded  on  the  exterior  to  the  lean-to  roof 
over  the  aisle  In  Italian  basilical  churches  this 
surface  was  generally  decorated  with  paintings  or 
mosaics.  In  the  north  the  tnfonum  had  arched 
openings  with  apertures  in  the  wall  behind  it  to 
ventilate  the  roof  space  over  the  aisle  In  most 
Romanesque  churches  it  appeared  as  a  second-story 
vaulted  gallery  over  the  aisle  and  was  equal  to  it  in 
depth  and  sometimes  also  in  height.  In  Gothic 
churches,  behind  the  triforium  arcades,  the  depth 
was  generally  limited  to  the  thickness  of  the  nave 
wall,  a  narrow  passageway  built  in  it  to  furnish  a 
iseoondHBtory  circulation  around  the  church  De- 
veloped French  Gothic  flattened  the  pitch  of  the 
aisle  roofs,  thus  leaving  the  outside  wall  of  the 
triforia  exposed  and  free  for  glaiing  The  inside 
face  retained  its  rich  open  tracery  arcades  Late 
ugthio  subordinated  the  tnformm  between  the 
higher  main  aroadea  and  clerestory  and  sometimes 
•omitted  it  entirely . 
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TrigtaT  (trfdfrr),  peak,  9,304  ft.  high,  NW  Yugo- 
slavia, in  the  Julian  Alps,  near  the  point  where 
Yugoslavia,  Italy,  and  Austria  meet  It  is  the 
highest  peak  in  the  Julian  Alps  and  in  Yugoslavia 
trigonometry,  literally,  the  science  of  the  measure- 
ment of  a  TRIANOLE,  i  e ,  the  measurement  of  its 
sides  and  angles  and,  in  particular,  the  ratios  of 
certain  pairs  of  sides.  For  all  right  triangles  con- 
taining a  given  acute  angle,  the  ratio  of  a  certain 
pair  of  sides  (e  g  ,  the  side  opposite  the  given 
angle  divided  by  the  hypotenuse)  is  the  same 
Hence  the  value  of  this  ratio  is  a  function  of  the 
given  acute  angle  only.  Six  such  ratios  may  be 
obtained  by  using  various  pairs  of  sides  They 
are  called  the  tngonometric  functions  of  the  given 
angle-.  The  one  mentioned  above  is  called  the  sine 
The  others  are  the  oosuie,  tangent,  cotangent, 
secant,  and  cosecant  The  values  of  the  six  func- 
tions have  been  tabulated  for  acute  angles  of  all 
sices  From  these  values  the  lengths  of  all  the 
sides  and  the  sizes  of  all  the  angles  and  the  alti- 
tudes and  area  of  any  triangle  can  be  computed 
if,  in  general,  any  three  (independent)  parts  are 
known  For  example,  the  height  of  a  vertical  cliff 
arising  out  of  a  plain  can  be  found  by  measuring 
the  angle  between  the  horizontal  and  a  line  of 
sight  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  (called  the  angle  of 
elevation  of  the  top)  from  some  point  m  the  plain 
at  a  known  distance  from  the  base  of  the  cliff 
Furthermore,  if  these  six  functions  are  defined 
properly  for  angles  of  all  sizes  including  negative 
angles  and  angles  larger  than  one  complete  revolu- 
tion, the  functions  have  certain  important  proper- 
ties. They  are  periodic — after  a  certain  interval 
or  period  of  angle  stses,  their  values  repeat  the 
previous  sequence  of  values  for  the  next  in- 
terval of  angle  sixes  Since  many  of  the  phenome- 
na of  the  physical  world,  such  as  light,  color, 
sound,  electricity,  and  the  movement  of  planets 
and  electrons,  are  also  of  periodic  character,  the 
periodicity  of  the  tngonometnc  functions  makes 
them  indispensable  m  the  application  of  mathe- 
matu  s  to  the  study  of  these  phenomena  Another 
appli<  ation  of  trigonometry  is  to  the  measurement 
of  triangles  in  such  fields  as  surveying,  architecture, 
and  navigation  In  navigation  sphencal  trigonome- 
try (i  e  ,  the  trigonometry  of  tnangles  drawn  on 
the  surface  of  a  sphere  instead  of  upon  a  plane)  is 
sometimes  necessary  when  very  large  distances  are 
involved  See  A  M  Harding  and  G  W  Mull.ns, 
Plane Trigonometry (rev  ed  ,1937),J.A  Northcott, 
Plane  and  Sphencal  Trigonometry  (rev  ed  ,  1950) , 
Moses  Richardson,  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonome- 
try (1950). 

Tnkkala  (tre'kala),  anc.  Tncca,  town  (pop  22,852), 
N  Greece,  in  NW  Thessaly  It  is  the  center  of  an 
agricultural  and  pastoral  region  Although  Tncca 
shared  with  other  amient  oties  the  claim  to  hav- 
ing been  the  birthplace  of  Asclepius,  it  certainly 
was  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  the  As<  lepian  cult 
Tnkkala  was  heavily  damaged  in  the  Second 
World  War 

Trilby:  see  Dtr  MAURIBR,  GEORGE. 
trill,  in  music,  an  ORNAMENT  consisting  of  the  al- 
ternation, more  or  less  rapid,  of  two  adjacent  notes 
Indicated  by  any  of  several  conventional  symbols, 
it  vanes  in  speed  and  duration  and  in  the  manner 
of  its  beginning  and  ending  according  to  context 
Originating  m  the  Renaissance,  the  trill  became  the 
most  important  of  ornaments  during  the  baroque 
period  In  British  usage  the  term  shake  is  more 
common 

tnllium  or  wake-robin  (trfl'Sum),  any  plant  of  the 
genus  Tnllium,  attractive  spring  wild  flowers  of 
North  America  and  Asia  The  leaves,  petals,  and 
sepals  are  in  threes,  the  single  flower  (white,  pink, 
dark  red,  yellow,  or  green)  borne  erect  or  nodding 
from  the  center  of  the  whorl  of  leaves  The  plants 
have  a  perennial  rootstock  that  in  Tnlhum  ereotum 
(called  also  birthroot)  was  used  medicinally  by  both 
the  Indian  and  white  man 

trilobite  (trl'lublt),  primitive  arthropod  having  the 
body  divided  into  three  regions  (head,  thorax,  and 
abdomen)  The  thorax  was  divided  into  segments, 
each  one  of  which  bore  a  pair  of  logs  Head  and  tail 
shields  were  formed  of  several  fused  segments  The 
tnlobites  were  the  most  numerous  inhabitants  of 
the  seas  of  the  Cambrian  period  of  geological  time 
and  were  even  more  abundant  in  the  Ordovician 
period  Types  were  more  complex  and  leas  numer- 
ous in  the  Silurian  period,  and  the  process  of  de- 
cline, becoming  marked  in  the  Devonian  period, 
continued  through  the  Carboniferous  period  The 
tnlobites  became  extinct  m  the  Permian  period 
Trim,  urban  district  (pop  1,378),  co  aeat  of  Co 
Meath,  Ireland,  on  the  Boyne  and  NW  of  Dublin, 
in  a  farming  district  It  has  ruins  of  a  castle 
founded  in  1173  by  Hugh  de  Lacy,  the  Yellow 
Steeple,  a  ruined  tower  supposedly  on  the  site  of 
an  abbey  founded  by  St  Patrick;  and  parts  of  the 
ancient  town  walls  The  ruins  of  a  priory  of  St 
John  the  Baptist,  of  Newtown  Abbey,  and  of  Beo- 
tive  Abbey  are  in  the  vicinity 
Trincomalee  (trmg*kumule"),  town  (pop  29,146), 
Ceylon,  on  tha  northeast  coast,  a  port  on  the 
Indian  Ocean  It  has  one  of  the  finest  natural  har- 
bors in  the  wdrld.  The  Hindu  Temple  of  a  Thou- 
sand Columns,  built  b>  early  settlers  from  8  India, 
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was  destroyed  (1622)  by  the  Portuguese  Lvnig 
off  tl»  main  world-trade  routes,  ita  harbor  ordinar- 
ily is  not  much  used,  in  the  fcxond  World  War, 
however,  it  was  tlie  chief  British  naval  base  in  the 
Far  East  after  the  fall  of  Singapore 
Trinidad  (trl'nldad,  Span  trenSdhadh'),  city  (pop 
15,453) ,  S  central  Cuba  Founded  in  1 514  by  Diego 
de  Velaequee,  it  is  a  picturesque  old  town  that 
flourished  as  a.  port  in  colonial  days  and  was  at- 
ta<  ked  several  tunes  by  the  British.  Export*  in- 
clude sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  lumber,  honey,  and  wax 
Trinidad  (trl'nld&d),  citv  (pop  13,223,  alt  c  <>,000 
ft ),  co  seat  of  Las  Ammas  co  ,  S  Colo  ,  on  the 
Purgatoire  river  near  the  N  Mex  line;  settled  1859 
on  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail  near  Raton  Paw,  me 
1876  It  is  the  trade,  shipping,  and  industrial  cen- 
ter of  a  farm,  livestock,  and  coal  area  There  is  a 
Kit  Carson  museum,  and  an  annual  rodeo  is  held 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  (trf'nldad,  taba'go,  to--), 
crown  colony  (l,980sq  mi  ;  pop  557,970),  British 
West  Indies  The  capital  is  PORT  OK  SJ>UN  The 
large  island  of  Trinidad  (1,864  sq.  mi.)  and  the 
small  island  of  Tobago  (11«  sq  mi  )  comprise  the 
colony  Just  north  of  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  a\ 
Venezuela,  Trinidad  is  largely  fiat  or  und\ilatm« 
except  for  a  range  of  low  mountains  (the  highest 
point  is  Mt  Anno,  3,085  ft  high)  m  the  north 
Mangrove  swamps  line  much  of  the  coast  The  cli- 
mate is  warm  and  humid,  and  rainfall  (from  June 
to  Dec)  abundant,  particularly  where  the  trade 
winds  sweep  m  over  the  eastern  coast  Pitch  Lake 
(about  212  acres),  on  Trinidad,  is  a  seepage  of  nat- 
ural asphalt,  viscous  toward  the  center  but  solidi- 
fied around  the  edges  The  market  center  for  pe- 
troleum 18  SAN  FERNANDO  Other  island  exports 
include  sugar,  cacao,  grapefruit,  rum  and  bitters, 
asphalt,  hrae  oil.  and  tonka  beans  In  the  popula- 
tion, Negroes  predominate,  but  about  one  third  of 
the  people  are  East  Indians,  brought  in  after  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  the  remainder  m  of 
French,  British,  and  Spanish  dement  or  birth  Dis- 
covered by  Columbus  in  1498,  the  island  did  not 
attract  many  Spanish  colonist*  because  of  the  lack 
of  precious  metals  It  was  raided  by  the  Dutch 
(1640)  and  the  French  (1677,  1690)  and  by  British 
buccaneers  In  1783  Spam  encouraged  immigra- 
tion of  Haitian  sugar  planters,  refugees  from  the 
revolution  in  Haiti  During  the  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  Trinidad  was  captured  (1797)  bv 
the  British  and  wus  formally  ceded  to  England  in 
1802  In  1940  the  United  States  acquired  a  fl^year 
lease  to  military  and  naval  bases.  The  island  of 
Tobago,  just  N  of  Trinidad,  is  a  mountain  ridge 
reaching  no  more  than  2,000  ft  high,  densely  for- 
ested, and  with  considerable  reserves  of  hardwoods 
Exports  include  copra,  cacao,  livestock  and  poul- 
try, and  vegetables  Both  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
are  increasing  in  popularity  as  winter  resorts  See 
M  J  Herskovits  and  F  S  Herskovits,  Tnnidad 
Village  (1947) 

trinitrotoluene  (TNT,  TNT)  (trl'n!*trotol'uon), 
an  explosive,  pale  yellow,  crystalline  compound  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  prepared 
from  TOLTTENB  It  is  a  stable  compound  unaffected 
by  ordinary  jarring  and  shock  and  tan  he  exploded 
only  by  the  use  of  a  detonator  It  resembles  picnc 
acid  m  this  respect  and  in  the  violence  of  its  explo- 
sion It  is  t  lassed  with  picnc  acid  as  a  high  explo- 
sive Unlike  the  acid,  however,  it  does  rrot  attack 
metals  and  can  I*  used  consequently  m  filling  metal 
shells  It  is  used  both  by  itself  and  in  explosive 
mixtures  (e  g  ,  amatol,  a  mixture  of  trinitrotoluene 
and  ammonium  nitrate) 

Trinity  (trT'nttP)  [Latin, -three-fold ness],  m  Chns- 
tianity,  the  name  of  GOD,  considered  as  existing  in 
three  persons  The  doctrine  was  defined  very  early, 
but  received  much  amplification  at  the  first  ecu- 
menical councils  For  systems  denying  the  Trin- 
ity, see  UNITIRI  \vi8M  The  usual  statement  of  the 
doctrine  is  that  God  exists  in  three  persons,  all  co- 
equal, coeternal,  and  indivisible,  of  the  same  sub- 
stance— -God  the  Father,  God  the  Son  (who  be- 
came incarnate  as  Jraua),  begotten  of  the  Father, 
and  God  the  HOLY  GHOST,  proceeding  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son  (see  CREED)  By  most  Chris- 
tian teachers  the  Trinity  is  considered  a  mystery, 
i  e  ,  its  nature  cannot  be  fully  understood  or  known 
by  human  intelligence  It  is  therefore  called  a  truth 
of  revelation  This  mystery  is  commemorated  in 
the  Western  Church  on  TRINITY  SUNDAY 
Trinity,  city  (pop  2,217),  E  Texas,  N  at  Houston,  in 
a  farming  and  lumbering  region  about  the  Trinity 
river,  settled  c  1873,  inc  1903 
Trinity,  river  rising  m  N  Texas  in  three  forks  the 
Clear  Fork  runs  into  the  West  Fork  at  Fort  Worth, 
and  the  Elm  Fork  joins  the  West  Fork  at  Dallas 
The  Trinity  then  flows  c  500  mi  S8E  to  Trinity 
Bay,  an  arm  of  Galveston  Bay  The  waters  of  up- 
per tributaries  and  the  main  stream  are  impounded 
m  several  reservoirs,  notably  those  supplying  FORT 
WORTH  and  DALLAS  Extensive  projects  na\  e  been 
planned  to  improve  soil  conservation  and  river  con- 
trol Under  construction  by  the  U  S  Corps  of  En- 
gineers in  early  1949  were  Benbrook  Reservoir  (on 
the  Clear  Fork,  near  Fort  Worth),  La  von  Reservoir 
(on  the  East  Fork,  near  MeKinney),  Grapevine 
Reservoir  (near  Grapevine),  and  the  Gar*a~Llttle 
Elm  Reservoir  (which  will  engulf  Lake  Dallas). 
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TRINITY  BAY 

Trinity  Bay,  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  80  mi  long,  SE 
N.F  ,  between  the  Avalon  Peninsula  and  the  main- 
land, WNW  of  St  John's    There  are  small  fishing 
settlements  and  canneries  on  its  shores    Trinity,  a 
small  port  on  the  west  shore,  was  the  western  ter- 
minal of  the  first  permanent  transatlantic  cable 
laid  (1866)  by  Cyrus  West  Field 
Trinity  College:  see  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  and 
OXFORD  UNIVMUHTY 
Trinity  College:  see  DUBLIN,  Ireland 
Trinity  College:  see  DUKE  UNIVERSITY,  HARTFORD, 
Conn  ;  WASHINGTON,  D  C 
Trinity  Hall:  see  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY. 
Trinity  Peninsula:  see  PALMER  PENINSULA. 
Trinity    Sunday,   first    Sundav    after    PENTECOST, 
observed  as  a  feast  of  the  Trinity    It  was  an  inno- 
vation, in  medieval  England  and  spread  through 
the  West  in  the  14th  cent.   In  the  Anglu  an  calen- 
dar the  Sundays  until  Advent  are  counted  from 
Trinity  Sunday,  this  is  a  survival  of  the  use  of 
Sarum    The  older  practice,  aa  in  the  Roman  rite, 
is  to  count  from  Pentecost     The  Dominican  use 
counts  from  the  octave  of  Trinity 
Trinity  University:  see  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 
Tnon  (trl'ftn),  town  (pop  3,800),  extreme  NW  Ga  , 
N  of  Rome;  settled  1847,  mo   1863    It  has  textile 
mills 

Triple  Alliance,  in  European  historv ,  name  applied 
to  several  coalitions  The  Triple  Alliance  of  1668 
was  formed  by  the  Netherlands,  England,  and  Swe- 
den against  France  after  Louis  XIv  had  invaded 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  the  War  of  DtAOn  - 
TION  Due  largely  to  the  initiative  of  Jan  de  Witt, 
the  Dutch  statesman,  the  alliance  represented  a 
sufficient  threat  to  Louis  XIV  to  induce  him  to 
negotiate  the  Treaty  of  AIX-LA-CHAPKILK  The 
Triple  Alliance  of  1717  was  a  treaty  signed  by  Eng- 
land, France,  and  the  Netherlands  Designed  to 
strengthen  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  it 
was  joined  m  1718  by  the  emperor  and  became  the 
QUADRUPLE  ALLIANCE  For  the  Triple  Alliance  of 
1871,  aee  THREE  EMPERORS'  LEACH  E  For  that  of 
188S,  see  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  AND  TRIPLF  EVTI.NTF 
Triple  Alliance,  War  of  the,  1865-70,  fought  between 
Paraguay  on  one  side  and  an  alliance  of  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Uruguay  on  the  other  Brazil's  military 
reprisals  for  injuries  to  Brazilian  subjects  m  Uru- 
guay's civil  war  brought  a  declaration  of  war  from 
Francisco  Solano  LOPFZ,  Paraguayan  dictator,  who 
favored  the  Blanco  regime  in  Uruguay  War  was 
also  declared  on  Argentina  after  Bartolom6  Mitre 
refused  to  allow  Paraguayan  troops  to  cross  Argen- 
tine territory  An  alliance,  made  by  Brazil  and 
Argentina  with  Gen  Venancio  Flores  of  the  Colo- 
rado faction,  brought  Uruguay  into  the  war  The 
heroic  defense  of  Paraguay  against  powerful  in- 
vaders lasted  until  the  final  stand  at  Cerro  Cord, 
where  even  women  and  children  rallied  around  Ixi- 
pez  By  the  end  of  the  war  Paraguay  was  devas- 
tated and  its  population  reduced  by  one  half 
Triple  Alliance  and  Triple  Entente,  two  interna- 
tional combinations  of  states  that  dominated  the 
diplomat  id  history  of  Western  Europe  after  1882 
until  they  came  into  armed  conflict  in  the  First 
WORLD  WAR  A  complete  survey  of  the  causes  that 
motivated  the  alliances  would  be  a  detailed  study 
of  all  the  policies  of  the  major  European  powers, 
a  complete  history  of  their  relation**  would  tie  a  sur- 
vey of  all  the  diplomatic  incidents  and  trends  in  the 
period  1870-1914  A  short  summary  is  necessarily 
somewhat  misleading  In  1871  two  new  major 
states  of  Europe  had  been  formed— the  German 
Empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  The  new  Ger- 
man Empire,  under  the  hand  of  BIHMAKCK,  was 
steered  carefully  always  with  an  eye  upon  France, 
for  the  Franco-Prussian  War  (1870-71)  had  left 
France  thirsting  for  revenge  and  for  the  regaining 
of  the  lost  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  Ger- 
many had  allied  itself  with  Russia  and  Austria- 
Hungary  in  the  THRLE  EMPERORS'  Lict<,ut.,  but 
Austria-Hungary  and  Rusma  wore  not  the  boat  of 
friends,  partly  because  Russia  represented  the  Pan- 
Slavic  movement  and  Pan-Slavism  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  Austria-Hungary  The  Treaty  of 
SAN  STBFANO  (1878),  following  the  Rusao-Turkish 
War,  furthered  the  cause  of  Pan-Slavism  through 
the  creation  of  a  large  Bulgarian  state  and  offended 
Austria-Hungary  as  well  as  England  A  European 
conference  (see  BERLIN,  CONQREHH  or;,  called  to 
revise  the  treaty,  caused  a  sharp  decline  m  the 
friendship  between  Russia  on  the  one  hand  and 
Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  on  the  other,  Bis- 
marck formed  (1879)  a  secret  defensive  alliance— 
the  Dual  Alliance — with  Austria-Hungary  In  1882 
Italy,  angry  at  France  chiefly  because  France  had 
forestalled  an  Italian  advance  by  occupy  ing  Tunis, 
signed  another  secret  treaty,  which  bound  it  with 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  Thus  was  the 
Triple  Alliance  formed  It  was  periodically  re- 
newed until  1913  Rumania  joined  the  group  in 
1883,  and  thus  a  powerful  Central  European  bloc 
w  as  created  Italy  was  from  the  first  not  so  solidly 
bound  to  either  of  its  allies  as  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary were  to  each  other  Instead,  Italy 
was  in  fact  a  rival  of  Austria-Hungary  in  the  Bal- 
kans and  particularly  for  control  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  moreover  there  remained  unsettled  territorial 
problems  (see  IRRJEDENTISM).  The  Triple  Alliance, 
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however,  turned  diplomatic  history  into  new  chan- 
nels The  Three  Emperors'  League  died  a  slow 
death;  in  1890  Germany  refused  to  renew  its  rein- 
surance treaty  with  Russia,  and  Russia  as  a  conse- 
quence sought  a  rapprochement  with  France.  At 
the  same  time  France,  face  to  face  with  a  hostile 
Central  European  combination,  felt  great  need  of 
an  ally,  and  French  diplomats  began  to  make  over- 
tures to  Russia  for  an  agreement  to  counterbalance 
the  Triple  Alliance  French  capital  aided  Russian 
proiects, especially  the  Trans-Siberian  RR, friendly 
diplomatic  visits  were  exchanged  In  1891  there 
was  a  definite  understanding  between  the  powers, 
this  was  strengthened  by  a  military  convention  in 
1893,  and  by  1894  the  Dual  Alliance  between  Rus- 
sia and  France  was  m  existence,  it  was  publicly  ac- 
knowledged as  existing  in  1895  Meanwhile,  the  fall 
of  Bismarck,  after  the  accession  of  WILLIAM  II  to 
the  throne  of  the  German  Empire,  was  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  new  and  vigorous  foreign  poli- 
cies Germany  committed  itself  to  colonial  and 
commercial  expansion  The  German  plan  for  a 
BAGHDAD  RAILWAY  was  viewed  with  alarm  by  the 
powers  having  interests  in  the  Near  East.  The 
German  commercial  rivalry  with  Great  Britain  not 
only  brought  direct  trouble  but  nourished  German 
desire  for  sea  power  and  a  large  navy  Great  Brit- 
ain, long  in  "splendid  isolation"  from  the  other 
European  nations,  was  being  propelled  by  its  in- 
terests to  make  some  move  toward  protective  in- 
ternational alliance  There  had  been  some  meas- 
ures with  the  object  of  Franco-German  rapproche- 
ment, but  these  ultimately  had  no  effect  In  1898 
Theophile  DEI  CAUSE  took  control  of  French  foreign 
policy,  he  was  opposed  to  Germany  and  hoped  for 
a  rapprochement  with  Great  Britain,  his  object  be- 
ing the  isolation  of  Germany  Friendship  between 
England  and  France  did  not  seem  possible  because 
of  their  traditional  enmity  and,  more  important, 
their  colonial  quarrels  in  Africa,  especially  as  to 
Egypt,  the  Sudan,  and  Indo-China  Friendship 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  was  also  tra- 
ditional, and  the  two  countries  were  bound  by  dy- 
nastic and  cultural  ties  There  had  been  and  con- 
tinued to  be  active 
ami 

cession  of  Francophile  Edward  VII  to  the  British 
throne  (1901),  ultimately  bore  fruit  Although 
Great  Britain  and  France  had  been  on  the  very 
verge  of  war  over  the  FASHODA  incident  m  1898,  the 
matter  was  settled  and  the  way  was  opened  for  fur- 
ther agreement  H  between  the  two  powers  Though 
there  was  no  alliance,  tho  Entente  Cordiale  —  a 
friendly  understanding — was  arrived  at  Colonial 
rivalries  of  Rustna  and  England  had  in  the  late  19th 
cent  made  those  powers  hostile,  the  field  of  contest 
was  Asia — Turkish  affairs,  Persia,  Afghanistan, 
China,  and  England  But  after  the  abasement  of 
Russia  by  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  particu- 
larly after  Sir  Edward  Grey  gained  influence  m  the 
British  foreign  office,  there  was  a  tendency  toward 
friendly  settlement  in  England  This  advanced, 
and  in  1 907  an  understanding  was  reached  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  This  agreement  created 
the  international  group  opposing  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  had  finally 
completed  the  Triple  Entente  Conflict  between 
the  two  combinations  had  already  begun  The  two 
principal  problems  that  caused  outright  struggles 
involved  MOROCCO  and  the  Balkans  The  milita- 
rism of  the  chief  countries  of  Europe  was  prompted 
by  a  growing  sense  of  international  hysteria,  wnich 
was,  in  turn,  increased  by  military  preparations 
The  stage  was  being  set  for  a  war  between  the  two 
alliances  The  crisis  in  Morocco  almost  precipitated 
the  war  More  serious  still  were  the  Balkan  crises 
brought  about  by  tho  annexation  of  BOSNIA  AND 
HEHCEUOVINA  by  Austria-Hungary  in  1908,  the 
Italo-Turkwh  War  (1911-12),  and  the  BALKAN 
WARS  (1913-14)  The  trouble  between  Austria  and 
Serbia  reached  a  peak  after  the  asuasmnation  of 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  (1914)  The  First 
World  War  resulted  Italy's  interests  had  long 
been  more  or  less  divorced  from  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, as  early  as  1902  a  Franco-Italian,  accord  on 
North  Africa  had  been  reached  in  a  secret  treaty 
With  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  both  Italy  and  Ru- 
mania refused  to  join  the  Central  Powers  After 
much  secret  negotiation,  Italy  in  1915  formally  re- 
nounced the  Triple  Alliance  and  joined  tho  Allies, 
the  next  year  Rumania  did  likewise  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  gained  new  support  in  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria,  the  war  ushered  in  a  new  diplomatic 
»nod,  with  new  diplomatic  alignments  See  G  P 
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nued to  be  active  expressions  of  Anglo-German 

ity,  but  Delcasse's  diplomacy,  aided  by  the  ac- 


period, with  new  diplomatic  alignments  See  G  P 
Gooch,  History  of  Modern  Europe,  1878-1919  (1923)  , 
Charles  Seymour,  The  Diplomatic  Background  of  the 
World  War  (1918),  8  B  Fay,  The  Ongint  of  the 
World  War  (rev  ed  ,  1930)  ;  B  E.  Schmitt,  The 
Coming  of  the  World  War  (1930). 
tripod  (trf'pftd)  [Or  ,-  three-foot],  three-legged  stool, 
stand,  table,  or  vessel,  one  of  the  early  standard 
pieces  of  furniture  Tripods  were  especially  widely 
used  in  ancient  Greece,  in  the  home  and  as  altars 
At  Delphi  was  a  famous  tripod  altar  at  which  the 
Pythian  priestess  sat  to  deliver  an  oracle  It  was 
imitated  throughout  Greece,  and  small  models  were 
awarded  the  winners  in  the  Pythian  games.  Later 
the  tnpod,  like  the  modem  cup,  became  a  standard 


prize.  In  the  Hippodrome  at  Constantinople  is  the- 
base  of  a  noted  tripod  made  from  one  tenth  of  the 
spoils  from  the  battle  of  Plataea  It  originally  sup- 
ported a  huge  golden  bowl  held  by  three  serpents 
Tripoli  (trf'pule),  anc  Tripoli*,  Arabic  Tarabulus, 
city  (pop  69,001,  including  suburbs  86,371),  N 
Lebanon,  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  NNK 
of  Beyrouth  It  was  probably  founded  after  700 
B.C  ,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  it  until  Persian 
times,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Phoenician 
federation  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus  and  was 
divided  into  three  sections  The  city  flourished 
under  the  Seleucid  and  Roman  empires  and  in 
A  D.  638  was  captured  by  the  Arabs  After  a  long 
siege  it  was  taken  (1109)  by  the  Crusaders,  and  m 
the  siege  its  great  library  waa  destroyed  It  was 
sacked  by  the  sultan  of  Egypt  in  1289  and  was  later 
rebuilt  The  old  part  of  the  city,  around  the  har- 
bor, contains  the  remains  of  fortified  towers  and 
walls.  Tripoli  is  connected  by  rail  with  Beyrouth 
and  with  Horns  in  Syria  and  exports  silk,  soap,  oil, 
lemons,  oranges,  and  wool  It  is  the  terminus  of  an 
oil  pipe  line  from  Iraq  and  has  an  oil  refinery. 
Tripoli  (trf'pule),  anc  Oea,  city  (pop.  125,641), 
Lib\a,  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in 
Tnpolitama  It  is  a  tourist,  commercial,  and  man- 
ufacturing center  There  are  tobacco  and  carpet 
industries,  food  processing,  and  sponge  and  tuna 
fishing  On  the  edge  of  a  large  oasis,  Tripoli  was 
the  site  of  a  Tvnan  colony  (7th  cent.?  B.C) 
It  was  occupied  by  Rome,  the  Vandals,  Arabs,  and 
Turkey  (1551-1911),  and  in  1911  it  passed  to 
Italy  and  was  made  the  capital  of  Libya.  It  was  a 
base  of  the  Barbarv  corsairs,  whom  the  United 
States  fought  in  the  TRIPOLITAN  WAR  An  im- 
portant Axis  base  in  the  Second  World  War,  Trip- 
oli fell  to  the  British  m  1943  Parts  of  the  Roman 
walls  and  an  arch  of  Marcus  Aurehus  remain 
Tripoli  (trlpo'le),  town  (pop  1,001),  NE  Iowa,  N  of 

Waterloo,  settled  1850.  me   1894 
tripoli,  siliceous  material  used  as  an  abrasive,  as  a 
filler,  and  as  a  facing  for  foundry  molds    It  is  found 
in   Arkansas,  Illinois,   Missouri,   Oklahoma,   and 
Pennsylvania 

Tripoli*  (trl'pulls),  town  (pop  14,961),  S  Greet  e, 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  SE  of  Patras  It  is  a  road  and 
rail  center,  an  agricultural  center,  and  a  summer 
resort,  and  it  produces  textiles,  leather,  and  choose 
Founded  c  1467  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  cities 
of  Mantmea,  Pallantium,  and  Tegea,  it  was  tho 
seat  of  the  Turkish  pashas  of  Morea  It  was 
devastated  (1825)  m  the  Greek  War  of  Independ- 
ence A  former  spelling  is  Tripoli tza 
Tripolis,  Lebanon  see  TRIPOLI 
Tripoktama  (trrpullta'neu),  region,  W  Libya, 
along  the  Mediterranean  coast  The  chief  city  is 
Tripoli  The  coastal  strip  (c  500  mi.  long),  with 
many  fertile  oases,  is  backed  by  a  sandy  plain  whu  h 
rises  to  a  hilh  plateau,  the  Jebel  Nefusa.  Beyond 
the  Jebel  Nefusa  is  the  Sahara  The  coast  was 
colonized  by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  7th  cent  B  C' 
and  subsequently  passed  under  the  control  of 
Carthage,  of  Rome,  of  the  Vandals,  of  the  Byzan- 
tines, of  the  Arabs  (7th  cent ),  of  the  Normans,  and 
of  the  Knights  Hospitalers  It  fell  to  Turkey  in 
1553  and  was  long  a  stronghold  of  Barbary  pirates 
Tnpolitama  was  acquired  from  Turkey  by  Italy  in 
1912  It  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1943 
Tripolitan  War,  (trTp6'Utum)  In  the  BARBARY 
STATES  piracy  had  become  a  normal  source  of  in- 
come long  before  the  United  States  came  into  exist- 
ence, arid  the  system  adopted  by  European  na- 
tions of  buying  immunity  from  raids  by  tribute  and 
gifts  was  accepted  by  the  new  republic  Thomas 
Jefferson  had  objected  to  it  when  he  was  in  George 
Washington's  cabinet,  and  after  he  became  Presi- 
dent events  led  to  trouble.  In  1800  William  Bain- 
bndge,  the  officer  who  took  the  tribute  to  the  dey 
of  Algiers,  was  compelled  to  go  under  the  Tuikish 
flag  to  Constantinople;  this  humiliation  rankled 
When  the  ruler  of  Tripoli  in  1800  demanded  more 
tribute  than  had  been  agreed  upon  m  a  treaty  of 
1799  the  United  States  refused  to  agree,  and  a  state 
of  hostility  resulted  in  1801  Commodore  Ri<  hard 
Dale,  sent  to  hold  the  pirates  in  check,  was  not 
successful,  and  the  whole  American  attitude  was 
one  of  reluctant  force  Richard  Valentine  Morris, 
sent  out  to  rea<  h  an  agreement  and  at  the  same 
time  to  threaten,  accomplished  nothing.  The  port 
of  Tripoli  continued  under  blockade,  and  Tunis  was 
more  or  less  drawn  into  the  struggle  through  trou- 
bles with  Wilham  Eaton,  the  US.  consul  there 
Eaton  and  Morris  quarreled,  and  a  raid  on  Tri- 
poli failed  The  blockade  was  lifted,  and  the  U  S. 
government  decided  to  buy  peace  by  paying  trib- 
ute to  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  but  Morns  was  recalled 
and  Edward  Preble  was  sent  out  with  a  squadron  to 
the  Mediterranean.  One  of  the  ships  was  the  frig- 
ate Philadelphia,  under  command  of  the  unlucky 
William  Bain  bridge  She  was  sent  to  resume  the 
blockade,  but  was  driven  aground  by  storm  in  the 
outer  harbor.  She  waa  captured,  and  Bawbridge 
and  all  his  men  were  taken  and  held  This  prepared 
the  way  for  the  most  daring  exploit  of  the  war. 
Stephen  Decatur  and  a  small  group  of  men  m 
Feb ,  1804.  went  into  the  harbor,  set  fire  to  the 
Philadelphia,  and  destroyed  her  Some  attacks 
were  made  by  Preble  on  Tripoli,  but  the  city. 
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though  bombarded,  was  not  taken,  Preble  was  in 
Sept.,  1804,  succeeded  by  Samuel  Barren,  who  con- 
tinued the  blockade  of  Tripoli  Meanwhile  Wil- 
liam Eaton  had  persuaded  the  U.8  government  to 
back  his  scheme  of  supporting  a  rival  claimant  for 
the  rule  of  Tripoli  by  a  land  expedition.  A*  "navy 
agent,"  he  gathered  a  force  in  Egypt  and  after  a 
spectacular  march  took  the  port  of  Derna.  Before 
he  could  undertake  any  more  important  action, 
the  war  was  ended.  John  Kodgers,  sent  out  with  a 
good-sized  force  in  May,  1805,  negotiated  a  settle- 
ment m  June.  The  U  8  prisoners  were  ransomed, 
and  Tripoli  agreed  to  ask  no  more  tribute  and  to 
molest  American  ships  no  more  Though  the  most 
favorable  agreement  yet  made  with  a  Barbary 
power,  the  treaty  was  not  a  diplomatic  triumph. 
The  war  had,  however,  served  to  tram  many  young 
men,  such  as  Deeatur  and  Thomas  Macdonough, 
for  excellent  later  service  in  the  War  of  1812 
During  the  later  Napoleonic  Wars  and  the  War  of 
1812  the  Barbary  pirates  increased  their  raids  on 
commerce.  Algiers  actually  declared  war  on  the 
United  States  In  1815  Stephen  Decatur  was  sent 
out  with  a  squadron,  having  the  famous  Guernere 
as  its  flagship  Almost  without  a  blow  he  forced 
the  dey  of  Algiers  to  sign  a  treaty  renoum  ing  U  S 
tribute,  and  the  so-called  Algerme  War  was  ended. 
The  United  States  no  longer  paid  tribute  to  Algiers, 
Tunis,  or  Tripoli,  but  the  depredations  of  the 
Barbary  corsairs  were  by  no  means  over.  Nor  did 
the  larger  and  successful  British  and  Dutch  force 
under  Edward  Pellew,  Lord  Exniouth,  in  1816  do 
away  with  the  piracy,  which  continued  until  the 
French  conquered  Algeria 

Tnptolemus  (trlpt6'llmus),  in  Greek  religion,  one  of 
the  principal  figures  of  the  ELEUBINIAN  MYSTKRIES 
Associated,  therefore,  with  DEMETER,  his  symbol 
was  an  car  of  wheat  He  was  said  to  be  tho  inventor 
of  the  plow  and  of  agriculture,  hem  e  the  father  of 
civilization 

trireme  (trl'rfim)  [Latin, —three-oared],  ancient  war- 
ship, a  OALLKY,  propelled  bv  oars  but  also  having 
sails  It  IB  conventionally  said  that  the  oarsmen 
were  arranged  in  three  banks,  but  there  IH  much 
question  on  the  subject;  the  oarsmen  may  have  sat 
three  on  a  bemh  The  light  vessels,  some  125  ft 
long,  were  easily  maneuverable  and  were  after  the 
Oth  c  ent  B  c  used  in  warfare  bv  Greeks,  Egyp- 
tians, Carthaginians,  and  Romans  The  trireme 
was  steered  with  large  paddles  over  the  stern  and 
fought  principally  by  ramming,  until  the  Romans 
introduced  tho  cnrvus,  or  crow,  a  combination  grap- 
pling hook  and  gangway  used  for  boarding  enemy 
vessels  Heavier  vessels  (notably  the  qumquireme) 
were  used,  but  were  not  so  manageable  in  battle 

Tnssino,  Oian  Giorgio  (jan'  j6r'j6  trc's-s^'no),  1478- 
1550,  Italian  diplomat  and  poet  He  was  papal 
nuncio  under  Leo  X  and  Clement  VII  His  best- 
known  works  are  Sofonisba  (1515),  a  drama  written 
according  to  the  classical  mien  in  whi<  h  he  imitates 
Euripides,  and  an  epic  poem,  Italia  hberata  da* 
Goto  (1647-48) 

Tnst,  Nicholas  Philip,  1800-1874,  American  diplo- 
mat, b  Charlottosville,  Va  He  attended  West 
Point,  studied  law  under  Thomas  Jefferson,  mar- 
ried Jefferson's  granddaughter,  and  was  private 
secretary  to  Andrew  Jackson  He  served  as  consul 
(1834  36)  in  Havana  and  was  chief  clerk  of  the 
Dept  of  State  when  he  was  sent  (1847)  to  Mexico 
as  a  special  agent  to  conduct  negotiations  to  end 
the  MEXICAN  WAK  Touchy  Gen  Wmfield  Scott 
and  lofty  Tnst  at  first  quarreled  but  later  became 
fnendly  A  short  armistice  was  reached  after  the 
battles  of  CONTRKRAS  and  Churuhuseo  (Aug , 
1847),  but  the  Mexican  commander,  Santa  Anna, 
violated  this,  and  war  was  resumed  President 
James  K  Polk,  thinking  that  Tnst  had  been  duped, 
had  him  recalled  Trist  had  reopened  negotiations 
before  his  recall  arrived  and,  fearing  the  collapse  of 
Mexico  into  chaos,  decided  to  ignore  the  recall  He 
succeeded  in  negotiating  the  Treaty  of  G^APALUPK 
HIDALGO  Polk  supported  the  treaty  but  plunged 
Tnst  into  disgrace  Tmt  did  not  recover  his  un- 
paid salary  and  expenses  until  1871  In  his  last 
years  he  was  postmaster  of  Alexandria,  Va 

Tristan,  see  TRISTRAM  AND  ISOLDE 

Tristan  da  Cunha  (trf'st&n  da  koon'yu),  isolated 
volcanic  group  (1945  pop  230),  in  the  S  Atlantic, 
about  midway  between  South  Africa  and  South 
America  The  only  habitable  island  of  the  group  is 
Tristan  da  Cunha,  an  extinct  volcano  rising  to 
c  8,000  ft  Tho  inhabitants  subsist  by  potato  grow- 
ing, stock  raising,  and  fishing  An  important 
meteorological  and  radio  station  is  here  The  other 
islands  of  the  group  are  Gough,  Nightingale,  and 
Ina<  eessible,  the  last  being  the  home  of  the  flight- 
less rail,  an  almost  extinct  bird  Tho  group  was 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1506  ana  was 
visited  by  whalers,  seal  hunters,  and  explorer*.  In 
1816  it  was  annexed  by  Great  Britain  and  in  1938 
became  a  dependency  of  8t  Helena.  See  Jan 
Brander,  Tristan  da  Cunha  (1940) 

Tristan  rHermite,  Louis  (IwS'  trfetfi'  l&meV),  d 
c  1477,  French  soldier,  provost  of  tho  marshals  of 
France  under  Charles  VII  and  Louis  XI  His 
position  gave  him  charge  of  the  execution  of  many 
rebels  against  the  royal  authority. 

Tristram  and  Isolde  (trf'strum,  teol'dO,  fedl'du), 
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medieval  romance  that  has.  had  a  distinguished 
history.  The  names  of  the  two  chief  characters 
appear  in  various  forms,  such  as  Tnstran,  Tris- 
trem  or  Tristan  and  Isolt,  Ysoit,  or  Iseult  The 
earliest  extant  version  (incomplete)  in  Anglo- 
Norman  French  verse  was  written  (c.1185)  by 
Thomas  of  Bntain  The  treatment  in  English  is  a 
mediocre  poem,  Sir  Tristram,  of  the  late  13th  cent 
About  1210  Gottfried  von  Strassburg  wrote  in 
German  verse  a  magnificent  version  based  on  that 
of  Thomas  The  legend,  originally  independent  of 
the  ARTHURIAN  LEGEND,  became  incorporated  with 
it  In  the  15th  cent  Sir  Thomas  Malory  included 
Tristram  and  Isolde  in  his  Morte  d' Arthur  The 
scenes  of  the  action  are  Celtic,  chiefly  Ireland, 
Cornwall,  and  Brittanv  The  story  is  mainly  Irish 
in  origin  with  details  from  other  sources  Sir 
Tristram  is  sent  to  Ireland  to  bring  Isolde  to  Corn- 
wall to  be  the  bride  of  King  Mark  A  potion  that 
Tmtram  and  Isolde  take  unknowingly  makes  their 
love  irresistible  After  many  trysts  and  separations, 
each  dies  of  love  for  the  other  Isolde  is  called 
Isolde  the  Fair  Tristram's  wife,  another  Isolde,  is 
called  Isolde  of  the  White  Hand  She  is  of  Brit- 
tany Modern  versions  are  Matthew  Arnold, 
Tristram  and  Iseult,  A  C  Swinburne,  Tristram  of 
Lyonesse;  Alfred  Tennyson,  The  Latt  Tournament, 
and  E  A  Robinson,  Tristram  Wagner's  opera 
Tristan  und  Isolde  is  based  on  the  version  of  Gott- 
fried von  Strassburg  For  translation  of  the  version 
by  Thomas  of  Britain,  see  R  S  Loomis,  The 
Romance  of  Tristram  and  Ysott  (rev  ed  ,  1931),  for 
version  by  Gottfried  von  Strassburg,  see  J  L 
Woston,  The  Story  of  Tristan  and  Iseult  (1899) 

Triton  (trl'tun),  in  Greek  myth,  son  of  POSEIDON 
He  was  a  sea  being  like  a  merman,  the  upper  half 
of  his  body  being  human,  the  lower  fishlike  Later 
Greek  literature  speaks  of  many  Tritons,  some- 
times described  as  riding  over  the  sea  on  horses 
Tritons  characteristically  blew  trumpets  of  conch 
shells 

triumphal  arch,  monumental  structure  embodying 
one  or  more  arched  passages,  frequently  built  to 
span  a  road  and  designed  to  honor  a  king  or  general 
or  to  commemorate  a  military  triumph  This  form 
of  monument  was  probably  invented  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  built  them  throughout  the  empire  Ex- 
amples exiwt  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Asia  Minor, 
and  North  Africa,  dating  from  the  empire  The 
typical  Roman  triumphal  arch  had  a  single  arched 
opening  in  the  earliest  examples,  as  in  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  Rome  (A.D  81),  after  the  2d  cent  a  large 
arch  flanked  by  two  smaller  ones  became  common 
The  piers  were  faced  with  columns  and  enriched 
with  sculptures  or  bas-rehefs  relating  to  the  events 
commemorated,  while  above  the  entablature  was 
an  attic  story  for  dedicatory  msc  riptions  support- 
ing a  quadriga,  a  sculptured  four-horse  chariot 
group  Among  the  Roman  arches  remaining  are 
that  of  Trajan,  at  Benevento,  Italy  (114),  relating 
the  story  of  tho  emperor's  life,  and  those  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus  (203)  and  of  Constantino  (c315), 
at  Rome,  honoring  the  military  vie  tones  of  tho  two 
emperors  In  modem  times,  after  the  revival  of 
triumphal  arches  of  the  Roman  type,  the  roost 
noted  examples  have  been  memorials  or  civic  adorn- 
ments rather  than  triumphal  monuments  in  the 
Roman  sense  Among  them  are  the  Porte  Samt- 
Denis  and  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  in  Pans,  both 
built  by  Louis  XIV  to  commemorate  the  military 
triumphs  of  his  reign,  the  Brandenburg  Gate  in 
Berlin,  the  Victory  Gate  in  Munich,  the  Marble 
Arch  in  London ,  and  the  Washington  Arch  m  New 
York  The  term  "triumphal  arch"  designates  also 
in  early  Christian  basilic.au  churc  hes  the  great  arch 
separating  the  sanctuary  from  the  body  of  the 
church,  ruhly  ornamented  with  mosaics 

Triumvirate  (trlum'vIrTt,  -vlrat*  [Latin, ^groups  of 
throe  men],  in  ancient  Rome,  a  board  or  commis- 
sion of  three  men  Triumvirates  were  common  in 
the  Roman  republic,  e  g ,  the  trr#oiri  coloniae 
deducendae,  a  committee  for  the  establishment  of  a 
colony ,  and  the  tremiri  refitnendis  aedibti*,  a  stand- 
ing t  ommittee  on  temples  The  First  Tnunmrate 
is  the  familiar  but  misleading  name  given  the  alli- 
ance of  Julius  C  \iu8AR,  POMPKY,  and  CRASSUS 
formed  in  60  B  c  This  was  not  strictly  a  trium- 
\  irate,  since  the  alliance  had  no  offie  ml  sanction 
The  three  men  were  able  to  control  Rome,  and  the 
alliance  aided  Caesar's  rise  to  power  bv  giving  him 
the  opportunity  to  pursue  the  GAI  i  ic  WARS  The 
Second  Triumvirate  was  legally  established  as  the 
tresvin  reipublicae  fonstttuendae  (triumvirate  for 
reestablishing  the  public  welfare]  in  43  a  c  for  five 
years,  it  was  renewed  in  37  B  c  The  members  of 
this  triumvirate  were  Octavian  (AtrmiSTim),  Marc 
ANTONY,  and  LEPIDITS  This  group  was  granted 
enormous  power  b\  the  senate  Lepidus  was  do- 
posed  m  36  B.C  ,  and  Anton*  was  defeated  at 
Actium  in  31  B  c  ,  leaving  Octavian  at  the  head  of 
the  Roman  Empire  See  F  F  Abbott,  A  History 
and  Description  of  Roman  Political  Institutions 
(1911). 

Trivandrum  (trfvan'driim),  city  (pop  128,365), 
capital  of  Travanoore-Cochm  state,  India  The 
fort  contains  several  palaces  and  an  old  temple  of 
Vishnu.  The  cultural  institutions  of  Trivandrum 
include  two  museums  of  art  and  a  university 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA 

trivium:  see  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Trivulzio,  Gi«n  Oiacomo  <jan'  ja'komo  trSvdol'- 
tsSo),  or  Jean  Jacques  Trivulce  <zha'  zhak' 
trPvuls'),  1441?-1518,  marshal  of  France  The 
most  illustrious  member  of  an  old  Milanese  family, 
Trivulzio  left  the  service  of  his  country  after  the 
accession  (1480)  of  Lodovuo  Sforzu,  who  eventu- 
ally outlawed  him  Serving  Alfonso  II,  king  of 
Naples,  against  CHARLES  VIII  in  1494,  Trivulzio 
suddenly  went  over  to  the  French.  In  1499  he 
headed  the  French  forces  that  took  Milan,  and  he 
was  made  marshal  of  France  by  Louis  XII  In  the 
subsequent  campaigns  of  the  ITALIAN  WARS  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  victory  of  Agnadello,  was  French 
commander  m  chief  in  1511,  and  shared  responsi- 
bility for  the  rout  .it  Novara  (1613)  and  the  victory 
of  Marignano  (1515)  The  jealousy  of  his  colleague, 
Lautrec,  caused  Trivulzio's  disgrace  with  Francis  1, 
and  the  aged  marshal  died  in  resentful  retirement 

Trnava  (ttir'n-ivJt),  CJcr  Turnau  (tur'nou),  Hung 
Nagyszombat  (n5j  Norn  "hot),  town  (pop  24,226), 
SW  Slovakia,  Czechoslovakia,  NE  of  Bratislava 
It  is  the  ( enter  of  a  fertile  agnc  ultural  region  and  is 
a  Roman  Catholic  episcopal  see  Founded  in  the 
6th  or  7th  cent ,  it  was  in  tho  Middle  Ages  a  center 
of  Slovak  Catholicism,  and  it  is  called  the  Slovak 
Rome  because  of  its  many  churches  and  monas- 
teries Among  those  the  fine  Gothic  cathedral  is 
outstanding 

Trnovo  or  Tirnovo  (both  tur'novo),  town  (pop 
16,182),  N  central  Bulgaria  Here  the  second  Bul- 
garian empire  came  into  existence  when  Ivan  I  was 
proclaimed  tsar  in  1 186  Trnovo  reached  its  height 
as  the  capital  of  old  Bulgaria  under  Ivan  II,  who 
built  (1230)  the  Church  of  the  Fort>  Martyrs  It 
fell  to  the  Turks  m  1393  The  full  independent  e  of 
Bulgaria  was  proclaimed  here  in  1908 

Troas  (tro'as)  or  the  Troad  (tro'fid),  region  about 
ancient  TROY  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
It  was  traversed  by  Mt  Ida  and  its  branches  and 
watered  bv  the  Scamander  and  Simow  rivers 
Scene  of  the  events  of  the  Iliad  and  an  ancient  cen- 
ter of  Aegean  t  ivihzation,  the  Troad  has  yielded  to 
modern  arc  haoologists  a  wealth  of  antiquities  1  or 
the  Troas  of  the  Bible,  see  Ai  EXANDRIA  TROAI*. 

Trobnand  Islands  (tro'br&and*,  tro'brCand'),  small 
volcanic  group,  off  SE  New  Guinea,  part  of  the 
Territory  of  Papua  Kinwma,  the  largest  island, 
is  c  30  mi  long  The  group  produces  yams,  pearl 
shell,  and  trepang  In  the  Second  World  War  the 
islands  were  occupied  in  1943  by  Allied  forces  and 
used  as  a  base  for  attacking  Japanese-held  New 
Britain 

Trochu,  Louis  Jules  (Iwg"  zhul'  trdshu'),  1815-96, 
French  general  He  fought  in  Algeria,  in  the 
Crimean  War,  and  in  the  Italian  War  of  1859  In 
his  L'Armfe  franqaise  en  1867  he  rightly  criticized 
the  French  army  He  was  military  governor  of 
Paris  when  the  Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out 
(1870)  Although  he  had  pledged  his  life  to  defend 
the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  he  did  nothing  to  prevent 
the  overthrow,  at  Paris,  of  the  Second  Empire  after 
the  French  rout  at  Sedan  (Sept ,  1870),  and  he  ac- 
cepted the  presidency  of  the  government  of  nation- 
al defense  Trochu's  conduct  of  the  war  was  severe- 
ly criticized,  although  there  was  little  he  could 
have  done  to  save  the  desperate  situation  He  re- 
signed after  the  capitulation  of  Paris  in  Jan  ,1871 
Troc  hu  wrote  beveral  books  to  exculpate  himself 

Troelstrt,  Pieter  Jelles  (pe'tur  yS'Igs  trool'stra), 
1800-1930,  Dutch  Socialist  In  1893  he  founded 
what  later  became  the  Sociaaldemocrata,  official  So- 
cialist paper,  and  in  1900  he  assumed  editorship  of 
his  party's  daily,  the  Volk  Opposing  the  ultra- 
radical  wuig  of  the  Socialists,  Troelstra  organized 
the  Dutch  Social  Democratic  Labor  party  in  1894 
As  a  member  of  parliament  (1897-1900)  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  some  social  legislation  He  wrote  sev- 
eral books  in  Dutch,  me  hiding  his  memoirs,  Oedenk- 
schnften  (1927) 

Trogir  (tro'gei),  Ger  Trau  (trou),  small  port, 
Croatia,  Yugoslavia,  on  an  Adriatic  island  8  mi 
W  of  Split  Long  contested  between  Hungary  and 
Venice  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  eventually  was  kept 
by  Venice  until  1797  Now  a  seaside  resort,  the 
town  is  of  great  architectural  interest,  having  kept 
a  splendid  13th-century  cathedral,  two  15th-cen- 
tury castles,  and  several  medieval  and  Renaissance 
palaces 

troglodyte:  see  CAVE  DWFLLBR 

Trogus  (Cnaeus  Pompoms  Trogus)  (tro'gus;  ne'tis 
pompS'iis),  fl  A  D  5,  Roman  historian  of  Gallic 
origin  His  history  of  tho  world,  which  survives 
onlj  in  excerpts  b\  .It  STIN,  treated  of  the  Orient, 
Greet  o,  Macedon  and  the  other  Hellenistic  king- 
doms, Rome,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  His  sources  were 
different  from  those  used  by  other  Roman  his- 
torians 

Trogylhum  (trojl'leum),  promontory ,  W  Asia'Mmor, 
jutting  out  into  the  Aegean  Sea  just  S  of  Samos 
St  Paul  stopped  here  Acts  20  15 

Troilus  and  Cressida  (trO'tius,  troi'lus,  krC'sIdu), 
medieval  romance  distantly  related  to  characters 
in  Greek  legend  Troilus,  a  Trojan  pnnce  (son  of 
Priam  and  Hocuba),  fell  in  love  with  Cressida 
(Chrvsew),  daughter  of  Calchas  She  was  faithless 
to  him  with  Diomed,  and  Troilus  was  killed  bv 
Achilles  This  stor>  appeared  first  in  Benott  de 
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Sainte-More,  from  whom  Boccaccio  drew  for  his 
Ptioetrato  In  this  tradition  Chaucer  and  Shakspere 
followed.  See  R.  K.  Gordon,  tr.  and  «d  ,  The  Story 
of  Troiiu*  (1934) 

Trois  Pistoles  (trooa*  pfistdl'),  town  (pop.  2,176),  E 
Quo ,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  NE  of  Riviere  du 
Loup.  It  10  a  market  center  for  a  dairy  and  lumber 
region  and  has  pulp  mills 

Trois  Riviere*  (trooa*  r€weV)  or  Three  Riven,  city 
(pop  42,007),  8  Que  ,  on  the  8t  Lawrence  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St  Maurice  nver  and  between  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec  It  is  an  industrial  center  with 
pulp,  paper,  cotton,  and  lumber  mills,  foundries, 
(train  elevators,  and  woodworking  Power  for  its 
industries  is  supplied  by  the  hydroelectric  station 
at  Shawiniaan  Falls  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  ca- 
thedral and  bishop's  palace  The  city  was  founded 
(1634)  by  Champlain  and  took  its  name  from  the 
three  channels  through  which  the  St  Maurice  en- 
ters the  St.  Lawrence.  It  became  a  major  French 
trading  post  and  fortified  port  and  the  starting 
point  of  many  explorers  and  missionaries  In  1737 
the  first  iron  forges  in  Quebec  were  built  here 
Troitakosavsfc,  RSFSR  see  KTAKHTA. 
Troitsko-Sergiyevskaya  Lam,  RSFSR:  see  ZA- 
GORSK 

Trojan  War  (tro'jun),  in  Greek  mythology,  war 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  people  of  Troy.  It 
serves  as  the  setting  for  the  Iliad  and  the  back- 
ground of  the  Odyssey  The  strife  began  when 
Paris  (son  of  PRIAM),  after  the  affair  of  the  APPLE 
or  DISCORD,  eloped  with  Helen,  wife  of  Menelaus 
The  Greeks,  led  by  AGAMEMNON,  who  had  sacri- 
ficed his  daughter  IPHIOENIA,  »et  sail  for  Troy 
They  besieged  Troy  for  10  >  ears  The  Trojan  army 
was  much  lees  powerful,  but  Trov  was  well  fortified, 
and  the  Greeks  won  at  last  by  d«x  eit  They  pre- 
tended to  abandon  their  camp,  but  left  a  large 
wooden  horse,  in  which  warriors  were  hidden  The 
Trojans  heedless  of  the  prophecies  of  CASSANDRA 
and  the  warning  of  the  priest  LAOOOON,  carried  the 
horse  into  the  city  as  an  offering  to  Athena  The 
warriors  secretly  left  the  horse,  opened  the  city 
gates,  and  admitted  the  Greek  armv  Troy  was 
sacked.  Among  the  Greek  heroes  who  participated 
in  the  war  were  ACHILLKS,  PAIROOLITS,  DIOMED, 
ODYSSEUS,  NBSTOR,  two  warriors  named  AJAX,  and 
PHOTESILAUB,  husband  of  L\OI>AMIA  OALCHAB,  a 
priest,  aided  the  Greeks  The  Trojan  army  was  led 
by  Hector,  aided  by  PARIS,  AbNiv*,  SAKPEDON, 
Deiphobus,  Troilua,  GUAUCLS,  MEMNON,  and 
PBNTHESILEA,  Amazon  queen  The  gods  took  a 
great  interest  m  the  war  Poseidon ,  Hera,  and 
Athena  helped  the  Greeks,  while  Aphrodite  and 
Ares  favored  the  Trojans  Zeus  and  Apollo  re- 
mained impartial.  The  Trojan  War  in  reality  was 
probably  a  war  (c  1200  B  c  )  between  the  invading 
Greeks  and  the  people  of  the  Troad,  over  control  of 
trade  through  tho  Dardanelles 

troll  (trftl),  in  Scandinavian  folklore,  a  dwarfish  or 
gigantic  inhabitant  of  caves  in  the  mountains 
They  are  sometimes  friendly  to  human  beings  In 
Ibsen's  Peer  Qynt  and  Grieg's  /W  Gynt  Suite,  the 
mountain  king  IB  a  troll 

Trollhattan,  8wed.  Trollhdttan  (tr6rhe"tan),  city 
(pop  22,108),  Alvsborg  to  ,  SW  Sweden,  oil  the 
Gota  river  and  near  Vanerii  lake  The  river  at  this 
point  falls  108  ft.  m  six  falls  and  rapids,  and  the 
water  power  is  utilised  by  the  largest  hydroelectric 
plant  in  Sweden  (state  owned),  which  supplies 
power  and  light  to  the  surrounding  cities  and 
factories 

TroUose,  Anthony  (tro'lup),  1815-82,  Englwh  nov- 
elist, b.  London ,  son  of  1  rames  Trollope  Trollope 
was  an  unpopular  schoolboy  at  Harrow  and  Win- 
chester and  an  unhappy  clerk  at  the  general  post 
office;  tt  was  not  until  he  became  post  -office  inspec- 
tor m  Ireland  that  he  showed  his  ability  In  Ireland, 
too,  he  learned  to  like  country  life  and  especially  fox 
hunting  He  married  in  1844  and  about  the  same 
time  began  writing  novels  His  stories  of  Irish  life, 
The  Maedvmwl*  of  Ballydoran  (IS47)  and  The 
Kelly*  and  the  O'Keilya  (1848),  were  failures,  as  was 
hts  historical  novel  La  Vend/a  ( 1850)  In  his  travels 
over  8  England  as  an  inspector  of  rural  mail 
deliveries,  he  acquired  the  background  for  the 
imaginary  county  of  Baraet,  in  which  some  of  his 
most  successful  novels  are  laid  Tho  Barsftshire 
Chronicles  are  The  Warden  (1855),  Barchester 
Towers  (1857),  Doctor  Thorne  (1858),  Framley 
Parsonage  (1801),  The  Small  House  at  Allington 
(1864),  and  The  Lett  Chronicle  of  Barset  (1807) 
The  clerical  life  of  the  cathedral  town  of  Barchester 
(probably  Winchester)  and  the  characters  who  re- 
cur in  these  novels  have  seemed  so  real  that  at  least 
two  later  novelists  have  written  about  them  A 
later  group  of  stories  are  those  which  share  a  com- 
mon reference  to  parliamentary  background — Can 
You  Forgive  Herf  (1864),  Phineae  Finns  the  Insh 
Member  (1869),  The  Eustace  Diamond*  (1873), 
Phineae  Redux  (1874),  The  Pnme  Minister  (1870), 
and  The  Dvke'e  Children  (1880)  Others  of  his 
popular  novels  are  Orlry  Farm  (1862),  The  Belton 
Estate  (1866),  The  Clavennge  (1807),  He  Knew  He 
Wat  Right  (1869),  The  Vtcar  of  BuUhampton  (1870), 
Sir  Harry  Hottpitr  of  BumMethwatfe  (1871),  The 
American  Senator  (1877),  and  It  He  Popenjoy? 
(1878);  Jokn  Catdigote  (1879)  and  Mr.  Scarborough'* 
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Family  (1883);  a  satire,  The  Way  We  Lite  Now 
(1876);  and  a  short  book,  J3r.  Wortie's  School 
(1881)  His  extensive  journeys  m  the  service  of  the 
post  office  resulted  in  several  travel  books,  and 
after  a  visit  on  his  own.  account  to  the  United 
States  he  wrote  North  America  (1862)  Trottope 
retired  from  the  post  office  in  1867  and  for  a  tune 
edited  St.  Paul's  Afaganne.  His  autobiography, 
published  posthumously  in  1883  (ed  by  Michael 
Sadleir,  1923),  pictured  him  as  a  man  who  worked 
at  literature  as  a  trade  aud  whose  relentless  sched- 
ule called  for  so  many  pages  a  day.  His  output 
was  tremendous,  more  than  60  novels  as  well  as 
many  travel  books  and  biographies  resulted  from 
his  careful  apportionment  of  his  tune.  In  the  recent 
revival  of  interest  in  Trollope,  he  is  hailed  for  his 
peculiar  genius  in  building  up  character  by  the  use 
of  commonplace  scenes  His  people  have  a  com- 
forting normality  in  their  ordinary  and  often  hu- 
morous activities  See  study  by  Michael  Sadleir 
(1927,  rev  ed  ,  1947),  L  P  Stebbms  and  R.  P. 
Stebbins,  The  Trollopes  (1946) 
Trollope,  Frances,  1780-1863,  English  novelist, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Milton  She  married 
(1809)  a  lawyer,  Thomas  Anthony  Trollope,  and 
was  the  mother  of  six  children,  including  Anthony 
and  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope  To  recoup  the 
family  fortunes,  she  went  (1827)  with  three  of  her 
children  to  the  United  States  A  "bazaar"  in  Cin- 
cinnati was  a  disastrous  failure,  and  in  1831  she  re- 
turned to  England  with  the  manuscript  of  The 
Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americana  (pub  1832) 
The  book  was  very  offensive  to  Americans  but  sold 
well  in  England  and  was  the  beginning  of  her  career 
as  a  successful  writer  She  continued  to  write  travel 
books  and  began  a  steady  stream  of  novels,  of 
which  the  best  are  The  Vicar  of  WrexhM  (1837) 
and  The  Widow  Barnaby  (1839)  and  its  sequels 
See  biography  by  F  E  Trollope  (1895),  L  P. 
Stebbins  and  R  P  Stebbms,  The  Trollopes  (1946). 

Trollope,  Thomas  Adolphus,  1810-92,  English  au- 
thor, studied  at  Oxford;  son  of  Frances  Trollope 
and  brother  of  Anthony  Trollope  His  home  m 
Florence,  Italy,  after  1843  was  a  gathering  place 
for  literary  people  His  literary  output  was  tre- 
mendous, it  included  novels  and,  among  several 
historical  works,  History  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Florence  to  1531  (4  vola  ,  18b5)  See  his  reminis- 
cences, What  1  Remember  (3  vols  ,  1887-89) ,  L  C 
Stebbms  and  R  P  Stebbms,  The  Trollopes  (1945) 

trombone  (Ital  ,-=  large  trumpet],  brass  wind  musical 
instrument  of  cylindrical  bore,  twice  bent  on  itself, 
having  a  sliding  section  which  lengthens  or  shortens 
it,  thus  regulating  the  pitch  It  was  developed  in 
the  15th  cent  from  the  trumpet ,  representations  of 
the  instrument  soon  afterward  show  it  in  almost  its 
present  form  In  tho  16th  cent  it  became  popular 
for  ceremonial  use  and  was  used  in  church  mut>ic 
In  the  18th  cent  ita  une  was  extended  to  opera,  and 
Beethoven  introduced  trombones  in  his  Fifth  Sym- 
phony (1805-7)  With  the  development  of  orches- 
tration by  Wagner  and  Berlioz  the  trombone  be- 
came an  important  orchestral  instrument,  valued 
for  its  wide  range,  both  of  pitch  and  dynamics, 
three  or  four  trombones  are  used  with  a  bass  trom- 
bone, which  is  slightly  larger  and  pitched  a  fourth 
louver  It  is  also  commonly  used  m  the  modern 
dance  band 

Tromp,  Cornells  (kdrna'lte  tromp'),  1029-91,  Dutch 
admiral  in  the  second  and  third  of  the  Dut<  h  Wars, 
son  of  Maarten  Tromp  In  1(>65  he  was  made 
commander  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  but  he  was  replaced 
by  M  A  de  KCYTEK  in  the  same  year.  In  June, 
1666,  he  commanded  tho  rear  squadron  of  the  fleet 
in  the  Four  Days  battle  with  Monck,  but  in  Aug., 
1066,  he  lost  his  command  because  of  Do  Ruvter's 
complaints.  Tromp  was  reinstated  in  1672,  in 
operations  against  Sweden  he  was  successful  at 
Gotland  and  Rttgen  (1676),  and  he  received  the 
title  of  lieutenant  admiral  general 

Tromp,  Maarten  Harpertazoon  (mar 'tun)  har'purt- 
86n),  1597-1653,  Dutch  admiral.  A  sailor  from 
childhood,  he  joined  the  navy  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  admiral  in  1637.  In  1639,  by  remark- 
able tactics,  he  was  able  to  blockade  and  crush  a 
Spanish  fleet  m  the  lee  of  the  Downs,  this  defeat 
marked  the  passing  of  Spanish  sea  power  In  tho 
first  of  the  DUTCH  WAHS,  he  won  control  of  the 
Channel  by  his  victory  (1652)  over  the  English  off 
Dungeness,  but  he  was  later  forced  to  withdraw 
because  of  superior  forces.  The  inferiority  of  his 
fleet  caused  the  loss  (June,  1663)  of  20  ships  near 
the  Gobbard.  Effecting  a  union  with  De  Witt's 
squadron,  Tromp  took  part  m  the  attack  on  the 
English  off  Schevemngen,  this  action  broke  the 
blockade  of  the  Dutch  coast  and  was  the  last  major 
conflict  of  the  war.  Tromp  was  killed  m  the  battle 
See  his  Journal  Anno  1039  (Eng.  tr.  by  C.  R 
Boxer,  1930). 

Troms  (tr6ms,  trd&tns),  county  (10,071  sq.  mi.,  pop 
1 13,722)  ,»N  Norway,  in  Lapland.  Tromao  is  the 
county  seat,  Troms  co.  includes  the  Veeteralen 
Islands  (see  LOFOTEN  AND  VKBTBRALBN)  and  other 
large  islands  in  the  Norwegian  Sea.  Half  of  the 
population  lives  by  fishing;  stock  raising  also  la  an 
important  source  of  livelihood.  There  are  copper 
and  iron  deposits. 


city  (pop.  10,990),  oo.  seat  of  Troms oo.,  N  Nonwrr. 
A  port  on  the  Norwegian  Sea,  it  waslounded  c.lSTO 
M  a  center  for  herring  fishing.  It  is  the  ohief  city  of 
arctic  Norway*  exporting  fish,  fish  products,  and 
furs.  There  is  *  Lapp  encampment  near  by. 
Trondheim  (trdn'ham),  city  (pop.  67,128),  capital 
of  Sor-Trondelag  co.,  central  Norway,  a  fortified 
seaport  on  Trondheim  Fjord.  It  is  also  known  by 
its  original  name,  Nidaros.  and  by  the  variant 
spellings  Drontheim,  Trondhjem,  and  Tbrondjem 
One  of  the  largest  cities  of  Norway,  Trondheim  v* 
the  commercial  center  of  a  fertile  agricultural  re- 
gion. It  has  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  and  ship- 
yards, and  it  exports  fish,  lumber,  copper  ore,  and 
wood  pulp  It  is  a  Lutheran  episcopal  see  and  the 
seat  of  a  polytechnical  school.  Founded  ui  997  by 
Olaf  I,  first  Christian  king  of  Norway,  Nidaroa  was 
the  political  and  religious  capital  of  medieval  Nor- 
way. In  1152  Nicholas  Breakspear  (later  Pope 
Adrian  IV),  in  his  reorganisation  of  the  Scandi- 
navian hierarchy,  made  Nidaros  an  arohiepiscopal 
see  Medieval  Nidaros  also  was  an  important 
trade  center  until  the  Hanseatic  period,  when  ita 
trade  was  largely  diverted  to  Bergen.  Olaf  Engelr 
brektsaon,  archbishop  of  Bergen,  strongly  resisted 
the  attempt  of  King  Christian  III  to  force  the 
Reformation  on  Norway  and  defended  the  rights  of 
Norway  as  a  separate  kingdom  In  1537,  however, 
he  was  obliged  to  flee,  and  ui  the  same  year  the 
Reformation  was  introduced  and  the  Norwegian 
bishoprics  were  abolished.  Nidaros,  renamed 
Trondheun,  declined  contuderably  after  this  blow 
to  its  spiritual  supremacy  The  treasures  of  its 
churches  and  monasteries  were  seized  by  the 
crown  Its  historic  al  role  was  reaffirmed  when,  in 
1906,  Haakon  VII  was  <  rowned  first  king  of  mod- 
ern independent  Norway  m  the  Trondheira  cathe- 
dral In  the  Second  World  War,  Trondheim  was 
seised  bv  the  Germans  on  the  first  day  (April  3, 
1940)  of  their  invasion  of  Norway  It  was  used  an  a 
major  German  naval  base  and  as  a  result  was  se- 
verely bombed.  The  city  had  suffered  much  dam- 
age m  many  great  fires  in  previous  centuries,  and  it 
has  retained  few  old  buildings  Its  celebrated 
cathedral,  originally  a  church  erected  over  the 
tomb  of  Olaf  II  (St  Olaf)  m  the  llth  cent ,  was 
rebuilt  as  a  Gothic  cathedral  m  the  12th  aud  13th 
cent ,  but  it  was  ravaged  by  repeated  fires  aud  was 
reduced  to  an  empty,  roofless  ruin  by  1869,  when 
its  restoration  wae  begun  The  reconstructed  edi- 
fice, built  of  native  blue  uoapstoue  and  white  mar- 
ble, is  considered  by  many  the  finest  Gothic  cathe- 
dral in  Sc  andmavia 

Trondheim  Fjord  (trdn'ham"),  inlet  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Sea,  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway  Extend- 
ing c  81  mi  inland,  it  is  considered  a  natural  boun- 
dary between  N  and  S  Norway  Trondheim  w  on  a 
peninsula  in  the  fjord.  The  valleys  draining  into 
the  fjord  comprise  "one  of  the  most  fertile  agricul- 
tural regions  of  Norway 

Trophimus  (tr6'flmus),  Ephesian  companion  of 
Paul  Acti  20  4,  21  29,  2  Tim  4  20 

Trophonius  (trafo'n&ls),  in  Greek  legend,  famous 
architect  Ho  and  his  brother  Agamedes  (agumfi'- 
dez)  built  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  After  the 
death  of  Trophonius,  a  famous  oracle,  in  a  cave, 
was  sacred  to  him 

tropical  medicine,  branch  of  medicine  concerned 
with  the  study,  diagnoum,  treatment,  and  preven- 
tion of  diseases  that  occur  most  frequently  m 
warmer  climates  The  causative  organisms  of  sev- 
eral diweasen  breed  best  in  the  warmth,  humidity, 
and  primitive  conditions  of  life  of  the  tropics 
Great  advances  have  been  made  m  the  past  few 
decades  in  understanding  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  In 
combating  •juch  typical  diseases  as  MALARIA,  YEL- 
LOW FKVKK,  amoebuutiti  (amoebic  dysentery),  and 
hookworm  Latm  American  scientists  have  pio- 
neered in  the  work,  with  some  20  schools  or  depart- 
ments of  tropical  medicine  now  m  existence  The 
Univ  of  Puerto  Rico  has  a  noted  school  of  tropical 
medicine  (it  was  for  some  time  connected  with 
Columbia  Univ  )  The  economic  and,  on  occasion, 
military  involvement  of  the  United  States  with  na- 
tions nearer  the  equator  helped  to  draw  the  scien- 
tific resource*  of  North  America  to  their  health 
problems  In  more  recent  times  the  "good  neigh- 
bor" pohcv  and  private  benefactions  have  to  some 
extent  financed  and  otherwise  aided  research  and 
held  work  in  tropical  diseases  A  number  of  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States  maintain  schools  or 
departments  devoted  to  this  branch  of  medicine. 
Care  of  the  armed  forces  in  warm  climates  during 
the  Second  World  War  furthered  the  development 
of  better  means  of  tropical-disease  control  and 
therapy.  Atabrme,  a  svnthetic  drug,  and  some  oth- 
er substances  replaced  scarce  quinine  in  malaria 
control.  Earlier  work  done  by  Carlos  F  inlay,  Wal- 
ter Reed,  W.  C.  Gorgas,  and  liideyo  Noguohi  made 
tt  possible  for  their  successors  virtually  to  eliminate 
from  most  of  the  world  the  common  form  of  yellow 
fever.  A  vaccine  against  dengue  fever  was  devel- 
oped and  some  progress  made  against  the  ravage* 
of  filariasis,  which  sometimes  results  in  elephan- 
tiasis. Bee  C.  M.  Wilson,  AmboMod 


tropics,  to  geography,  two  wuguels at  latitude  (tl*e 
Tropic  of  Cancer  a*  2W  N  and  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn  at  23^°  8)  marking  the  outer  limits  of 
the  tropical  or  torrid  tone,  every  point  within  this 
belt  46*  lat.  wide,  flanking  the  equator,  receive*  the 
perpendicular  raya  of  the  BUJI  at  noon  on  at  least 
one  day  of  the  year.  The  sun  u  directly  overhead 
at  lat  2  W  N  about  June  22,  the  summer  solstice, 
and  at  lat  23^°  8  about  Dec.  22,  the  winter  sol- 
stice, Since  tlte  entire  tropical  cone  receives  more 
of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  than  areas  in  higher 
latitudes  and  since  there  is  never  too  much  differ- 
ence in  the  angle  with  which  these  raya  strike  a 
point  within  this  belt,  the  average  annual  temper- 
ature of  the  tropics  is  higher  and  the  seasonal 
change  of  temperature  ut  less  than  that  of  other 
cones.  The  REASONS,  in  fact,  are  determined  by 
some  climatic  element — such  as  WIND  or  rainfall 
(as  in  the  monsoon  areas) — other  than  tempera- 
ture. Though  uniformity  of  high  temperatures  is  a 
basic  characteristic  of  torrid  tone  climates,  several 
different  climate  types  can  be  distinguished  within 
the  tropical  belt,  for  latitude  is  only  one  of  the 
factors  determining  the  climate  of  a  given  area. 
The  nearness  to  or  distance  from  the  ocean,  the 
prevailing  wind  conditions,  and  the  elevation  are 
all  contributing  elements  Thus,  while  the  tropics 
contain  the  world's  largest  regions  of  monotonous 
tropical  ram-forest  climate  (Amazon  and  Congo 
basins),  low-latitude  savanna,  steppe,  and  desert 
climates  (with  decreasing  seasonal  rainfall)  and 
tropical  highland  climates  (ha\mg  the  character- 
istic of  temperate  climates)  also  occur  The 
world's  true  rainy  tropical  regions,  despite  their 
enormous  potential  economic  value,  notably  in 
their  forest  and  vegetable  products  (lumber,  oils, 
fibers,  fruits,  and  gum),  have  remained  relatively 
undeveloped.  The  evil  effe(t  of  the  (lunate  upon 
the  white  man,  the  lack  of  energetic  native  labor, 
and  the  cost  of  exploiting  an  area  in  whit  h  trans- 
portation and  settlement  are  made  difficult  by  the 
lusli  natural  vegetation  have  all  been  advanced  as 
reasons  for  their  backwardness  However,  recent 
spectacular  developments  in  tropical  medicine,  ad- 
vancing technology,  and  the  need  for  more  food- 
stuffs are  encouraging  the  large-«c,ale  colonization 
by  nonnativo  farmers  (rather  than  plantation  agri- 
culture) Rubber,  tea,  toffee,  ca<ao,  apices,  ba- 
nanas, pineapples,  oils  and  nuts,  and  lumber  are  the 
leading  agricultural  exports  of  the  countries  in  the 
tropical  zone 

tropism  (trS'pfcsm),  involuntan  response  of  an  or- 
ganism or  part  of  an  or  Ran  ism,  involving  orienta- 
tion toward  (positive  tropism)  or  away  from  (neg- 
ative tropism)  one  or  more  external  stimuli  Tro- 
pistic  stimuli  include  heat,  light,  moisture,  gravity, 
electricity,  and  chemical  agents  The  sunflower, 
for  example,  is  heliotropic,  1 e  ,  the  blqssom  turns 
toward  the  sun  Response  to  gravity  (geotropism) 
IB  common  among  plants,  in  many  forum  the  roots 
are  positively  geotropn ,  the  stems  negatively  geo- 
tropic  The  downward  growth  of  the  root  and  up- 
ward growth  of  the  stem  of  certum  plants  some- 
times result  also  from  phototropism  The  term 
/oxts  is  commonly  applied  to  movement  resulting 
in  a  change  of  position  of  a  whole  organism,  e  g , 
the  negative  phototaxw  or  phototropism  of  certain 
protozoans  that  move  awav  from  light  The  mech- 
unwm  of  tropistic  responses  is  not  well  understood 
Home  investigators  have  attributed  plant  tropisms 
involving  unequal  growth. of  tiHsuea  to  the  action 
of  growth-regulating  hormones  called  auxins. 

troposphere   see  ATMOSPHERE 

Troppau  (trdp'ou),  Czech  Opava  (cVpiivft),  city  (pop 
.40,191),  Silesia,  Czechoslovakia,  V\  NVV  of  Morava 
Ostrava,  in  a  feitile  agricultural  dint  rut  It  manu- 
factures knit  ware,  textiles,  processed  foods,  and 
leather.  The  capital  of  former  AuHtrtan  Bilerna, 
Troppau  was  the  scene  (1820)  of  the  Congress  of 
Troppau  (see  separate  artu  le) 

Troppau.  Congress  of,  1820,  international  confer- 
ence called  by  Metterruch  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  to  contuder  means  of  sup- 
pressing the  liberal  uprisings  against  r  KRWN  AND  I 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  FERDINAND  VII  of  Spam 
The  Congress  met  at  Troppau,  in  Austrian  Silesia: 
the  Austrian  and  Russian  emperors  represented 
their  countries  in  person  but  were  accompanied  by 
Metterntch  and  Capodistna.  Prussia  was  repre- 
sented by  the  crown  prince  and  by  K.  A.  von  Har- 
denberg  England,  shifting  away  from  European 
commitments,  merely  sent  the  British  ambassador 
at  Vienna,  and  the  French  representatives  also 
were  of  secondary  rank.  No  decisions  were  taken 
on  the  problems  under  consideration,  which  were 
referred  to  later  meeting*  (see  L  \IB\CH,  CONGRESS 
OP,  and  VKBOSTA,  CONGRESS  of)  However,  at  the 
behest  of  Tsar  Alexander  I,  who  announced  his 
unreserved  conversion  to  Metternieh's  reactionary 
principles,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  signed  a 
protocol  which  stipulated  that  Htates  undergoing  a 
change  in  government  by  revolution  were  to  be 
excluded  from  the  European  Concert.  If  such  a 
changs  in  the  status  quo  were  to  endanger  members 
of  the  European  alliance,  the  powers  bound  them- 
selves to  brag  back,  of  necessary  by  arms,  "the 
guilty  state  into  the  bouom  of  the  Great  Alliance," 
£e.,  the  Holy  Alliance.  England  did  not  adhere  to 
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the  protocol,  and  France  adhered  with  reserva- 
tions. 

TrosMchs  (trd'a&ks,  -auks),  wooded  valley,  about 
a  mile  long.  Perthshire,  Scotland.  Between  Loch 
Katrine  and  Loch  Achray,  it  is  overlooked  by  Ben 
A'an  and  Ben  Venue  It  is  associated  with  Scott's 
Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Rob  Roy. 

Trotsky,  Leon  (tr&t'ske,  Rus  la'un  trot'ske),  1879- 
1940,  Russian  revolutionist,  one  of  the  principal 
leaden  in  the  founding  of  the  USB  H  He  was  born 
of  Jewish  parents  in  8  Russia;  his  original  name  was 
Lev  Davidovich  Bronstem.  Largely  self-taught, 
he  early  became  a  convert  to  Marxism  and  joined 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  1896.  In  1898  he 
was  arrested  for  the  first  of  many  times  Exiled  to 
Siberia  in  1900,  he  escaped  in  1902  and  continued 
to  work  for  the  revolutionary  cause  in  France. 
Belgium,  and  Germany.  In  London  he  collaborated 
with  Lenin  on  the  revolutionary  paper  Itkra 
[spark].  After  the  split  (1903)  in  the  Russian 
Social  Democratic  party  he  wavered  for  many 
years  between  BOLSHEVISM  AND  MBNBHEVISM 
Returning  to  Russia  in  1905,  he  took  part  in  the 
revolution  of  that  year.  At  that  time  he  developed 
the  theory  of  permanent  revolution  which  declared 
that  in  Russia  the  bourgeois  revolution  would  pass 
over  to  a  socialist  one  and  that  a  proletarian  revolu- 
tion in  one  country  must  develop  into  a  world  pro- 
letarian revolution  Banished  again  to  Siberia,  he 
escaped  to  Vienna,  where  he  engaged  in  journal- 
ism; he  later  went  to  Switzerland  and  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  active  in  pacifist  and  radical  propa- 
ganda during  the  First  World  War  Expelled 
from  France,  he  moved  (Jan  ,  1917)  to  New  York 
city,  where  he  edited  the  radical  paper  Novy  Mir 
[New  World]  He  returned  (March,  1917)  to 
Russia  after  the  overthrow  of  Nicholas  II,  and 
after  his  arrival  at  Petrograd  (now  Leningrad) 
joined  the  Bolshevik  wing  and  took  part  with 
Lenin  in  the  unsuccessful  Bolshevik  uprising  of 
July,  1917.  He  was  imprisoned  by  the  Kerensky 
government,  but  was  again  released  in  September 
One  of  the  <  hief  organizers  of  the  October  Revo- 
lution, which  brought  the  Bolsheviks  into  power, 
Trotsky  became  (Nov  ,  1917)  people's  commissar 
for  foieign  affairs  under  Lenin  He  was  a  principal 
figure  in  the  negotiation  of  the  TreaU  of  BREST- 
LITOVSK  (1918),  by  which  Russia  submitted  to 
humiliating  conditions  to  obtain  peace  with  the 
Central  Powers  Trotsky's  most  important  service 
to  the  Bolshevik  cause  was  his  organization  of  the 
Red  Army  in  the  c  ivil  war  that  followed  the  revo- 
lution Having  taken  over  as  commissar  for  war, 
he  accomplished  the  monumental  task  of  welding 
together  an  efficient  nghting  force  out  of  the  tat- 
tered remnant*  of  the  tsarist  arnn  and  various 
disparate  elements  After  1919,  liowever,  differ- 
ences developed  between  Trotsky  and  Lonm, 
whose  right-hand  man  he  had  been  Trotsky  re- 
mained a  mem  her  of  the  Politburo,  the  highest 
echelon  of  the  Communist  party,  but  in  1922  it 
was  STAUN,  not  Trotsky,  who  was  chosen  general 
secretary  of  the  party  On  Lenin's  death  (1924) 
the  supreme  power  passed  to  a  triumvirate  con- 
sisting of  Stalin,  KAMKNBV  (Trotsky's  brother-m- 
law),  and  ZINOVIEV  Trotsky,  who  later  charged 
that  Lenin  in  his  last  will  had  advised  the  removal 
of  Stalin  as  general  secretary,  immediately  began 
to  oppose  Stalin's  pohcy  as  rightist  Stalin,  how- 
ever, obtained  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
Communist  party  for  his  policy  of  compromise 
with  the  farmers — a  point  on  which  Trotsky  was 
particularlj  uncompromising  Trotsky  lost  most 
of  his  power  in  1925  but  continued  to  occupy 
secondary  posts  and  to  oppose  Stalin  until  1927, 
when  he  was  expelled  from  the  party  and  exiled 
to  Alma-Ata  In  1929  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
USSR  Refused  admission  by  most  countries,  he 
was  granted  as\  him  b>  Turkey,  where  he  lived  on 
the  Prim  es'  Islands  near  Istanbul  In  1933  he  was 
allowed  to  move  to  I1  ranee,  and  in  1935  he  found 
refuge  in  Norwa\  In  the  public  treason  trials  held 
at  Moscow  in  1936,  1937,  and  1938,  he  was  charged 
with  heading  a  plot  against  the  Stalinist  regime 
Supposedly  with  the  c  onmvante  of  Nazi  Germany, 
Trotsky,  according  to  the  accusations,  had  directed 
the  alleged  treasonable  activities  of  Kamenev, 
Zinoviev,  Rykov,  Bukharm,  Yagoda,  Toukha- 
chevsky,  and  other  high  Soviet  personalities 
TrotskA  denied  these  charges  as  absurd  and  hurled 
countercharges  at  Stalin,  whom  he  accused  of  man- 
ufacturing the  evidence  in  order  to  rule  Russia  as 
an  Oriental  despot  The  Soviet  government 
obtained  (1937)  the  expulsion  of  Trotsky  from 
Norway,  and  ho  settled  with  his  family  near 
Mexico  city.  There  he  continued  to  defy  the  Stalin 
regime  in  his  writings  He  also  founded  the  Fourth 
Internationa],  a  minor  but  highlv  articulate  group, 
recruited  mostly  from  intellectuals,  which  advo- 
cates Trotsky's  program  of  world  revolution  and 
the  establishment  of  pure  communism.  Trotsky- 
itea  consider  Stalinist  communism  as  a  betrayal 
of  the  revolutionary  cause,  and  their  efforts  so  far 
have  been  concentrated  on  denouncing  Stalinism 
rather  than  on  promoting  revolution.  An  unsuc- 
cessful attack  on  Trotsky  s  life  was  made  in  May, 
1940  In  Aug.  1940,  he  was  found  murdered 
Hi»  assassin,  Jacques  van  deu  Dreschd,  alia* 
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Jacques  Mornard,  alien  Frank  Jackson,  a  Belgian 
born  in  Iran,  had  enjoyed  Trotsky's  confidence  for 
several  months  before  he  killed  him  with  an  axe. 
It  was  alleged  that  he  was  a  Stalinist  agent,  but 
the  allegation  was  not  proved  in  the  trial  The 
court  sentenced  him  (1943)  to  imprisonment  for 
20  years  Trotsky  was  a  prolific  writer.  All  his 
books,  pamphlets,  and  articles  are  marked  bv  his 
superlative  intelligence,  which  was  never  ques- 
tioned even  by  his  enemies,  his  indomitable  ag- 
gressiveness, and  his  incisive,  always  polemical, 
and  sometimes  poisonous  style;  they'did  immeasur- 
able damage  to  the  Stalinist  cause  outside  the 
Soviet  Union  Among  his  translated  writings  are 
The  Detente  of  Terroritm  (1921),  Literature  and 
Revolution  (1925),  Lenin  (1926),  Whither  Ruunaf 
(1920),  The  Real  Situation  in  Rutna  (1928),  My 
Life  (1930),  History  of  the  Ruuusn  Revolution 
(3  vols,  1932),  The  Revolution  Betrayed  (1937), 
The  Staltn  tichool  of  Falsification  (1937),  and 
Stahn  (1946) 

trotting  races:  see  RACING 

troubadour  (troVbuddr),  medieval  poet  of  8  France 
whose  songs  were  composed  in  tongue  d'oe,  while 
those  of  the  TROXJVEBK  of  N  France  were  in  lanaue 
d'oU  Troubadours  were  often  of  the  nobJrty 
— Richard  Co?ur  de  Lion,  Alfonso  II,  king  of 
Aragon,  and  many  famous  nobles  and  crusader 
knights  were  numbered  among  them — and  their 
poetry  was  essentially  aristocratic  The  verse 
forms  included  sonnets,  pastorals,  and  chansons  of 
high  metrical  and  poetic  skill  Although  the  trou- 
badours wrote  on  war  and  politics,  their  chief  sub- 
ject was  romantic  love,  at  that  time  a  new  doctrine 
for  whose  spread  they  were  largely  responsible 
Custom  required  that  troubadours  be  able  to  play 
six  or  seven  instruments  Frequently  attached  to 
troubadours  were  the  jongleurs  who  traveled  about 
to  perform  their  masters'  works  at  different  courts 
Of  the  400  or  more  names  of  troubadours  living 
between  1090  and  1292,  some  of  the  more  famous 
are  Jaufre  Rudel,  Bernard  de  Ventadour,  Peire 
Vidal,  Haunbaut  of  Vacqueiras,  Folquet  de  Mar- 
seille (who  became  bishop  of  Toulouse),  Bertrand 
de  Born,  Arnaud  Daniel,  Gaucelm  Faidit,  Ray- 
mond de  Miravals,  Peire  Cardinal,  Arnaut  de 
Maruelh,  Aimenc.  de  Peguilha,  the  Monk  of  Montau- 
bau,  and  Thibaut  IV  The  troubadours,  many  of 
whom  were  involved  in  the  Albigensian  Crusade, 
declined  after  1216,  though  an  attempt  was  made 
to  revive  the  Provencal  literary  glory  through  the 
Jeux  Floraux,  held  at  Toulouse  After  their  dis- 
persion in  Provence,  a  number  of  the  troubadours 
went  to  Spam  and  Italy,  where  they  had  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  development  of  poetry 
during  the  13th  cent  See  H  J  Chaytour,  Trouba- 
dours (1912),  Pierre  Aubry,  Trovveres  and  Trouba- 
dours (Eng  tr  ,  1914),  Oxford  Provencal  Chanion- 
mer  (ed  by  W  P  Shepard,  1927) 

Troubetzkoy,  Paul,  Prince  (trodb&tskoi',  troobets'- 
koi,  Rus  trodbviftwkoi'),  1800-1938,  Russian 
sculptor,  b  Italy  His  father  was  a  Russian  noble- 
man, his  mother  an  American  He  worked  in 
Russia,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  H« 
work,  impressionistic  and  realistic  in  manner,  in- 
cludes a  wide  range — bronze  statuettes,  for  which 
he  is  particularly  noted,  portrait  busts;  and  an 
equestrian  monument  to  Alexander  III,  in  Lenin- 
grad Among  the  subjects  of  his  portrait  works  are 
Tolstoy,  Rodin,  Anatole  France,  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  Paul  Helleu,  Count  Witte,  Prince  Leon 
Galhtzm,  W  K  Vanderbilt,  and  the  artist's  wife 
A  bust  of  Tolstoy  is  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum, 
Paris,  an  equestrian  portrait  in  the  Detroit  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  The  sculptor  is  represented  m  many 
galleries  of  Europe  and  in  the  museums  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  N  Y  ,  and  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Troubetzkoy,  Pnncess.  see  RIVBS,  AMBUS 

Troup,  George  Michael,  1780-1856,  governor  of 
Georgia  (1823-27),  b  Mclntosh  Bluff,  on  the  Tom- 
bigbee  river,  Ala  (then  a  part  of  Georgia)  He 
was  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
(now  Piimeton  Umv )  in  1797,  studied  law,  and 
practiced  at  Savannah  In  Georgia  politics  Troup 
and  William  H  Crawford  led  the  conservative 
party  opposed  to  the  upcountry  forces  of  John 
Clark  As  governor,  he  was  an  extreme  states' 
rights  man  The  final  removal  of  the  Creek  Indians 
from  Georgia  was  due  in  great  part  to  his  belliger- 
ent and  uncompromising  attitude  towards  both  tho 
Indians  and  the  tederal  government.  He  was  a 
U  8  Representative  (1807-15)  and  Senator  (1816- 
18,  1829-33)  Sec  biography  by  E.  J.  Harden 
(1859) 

Troup  (troop),  utv  (pop.  1,526),  E  Texas,  SE  of 
Tyler  With  oil  land  and  truck  farms  around  it, 
Troup  refines  oil,  ships  tomatoes,  and  makes  fire- 
brick from  local  clay. 

trout,  game  fish  of  the  salmon  family,  of  commercial 
value  as  food  Of  the  numerous  species  and  sub- 
species the  majority  are  found  in  clear,  cold,  fresh 
waters  Those  of  the  genus  Salmo  include  tho 
brown  trout,  a  brownish  fish  spotted  with  red  and 
black,  introduced  into  the  United  States  from 
Europe  (c,1883)t  which  can  live  in  warmer  waters 
than  most  native  foims,  the  cutthroat  trout, 
marked  with  red  under  the  lower  jaw.  which  is 
native  to  f rash-water  streams  from  California  to  8 
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Alaska;  and  the  colorful  rainbow  trout,  a  fighter 
•when  hooked,  native  to  W  North  America  and 
introduced  in  other  parts  of  the  continent  and  in 
Chile  and  New  Zealand.  The  steelhead  trout  IB,  by 
some  authorities,  considered  to  be  the  silver- 
colored  salt-water  phase  of  the  rainbow  trout  The 
European  sea  trout  (8  trutta)  lives  in  salt  water 
and  ascends  rivers  to  spawn  The  chars,  genus 
Salvelmus  of  the  same  family,  include  the  common 
brook  or  speckled  trout,  a  favorite  game  fish  native 
to  £  North  America  and  introduced  in  the  West 
In  some  regions  it  enters  the  sea  and  becomes  silver- 
colored  The  Dolly  Varden  trout  is  a  similar  western 
form  There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  the  com- 
mon European  char  (S  alpvnus)  The  lake  trout 
Wnstwomer)  found  in  deep  lakes  of  N  North 
America  aa  far  south  as  the  Great  Lakes  and  New 
England,  the  largest  American  trout,  is  said  to 
reach  a  record  weight  of  over  100  I  b 
trouvere  (troovar'),  medieval  poet  and  singer  of 
N  and  central  France,  flourishing  during  the  later 
12th  and  the  13th  rent  The  trouvere  corresponds 
to  the  TROUBADOUR  of  the  south  Composed  in  the 
langue  d'oll,  their  poetry  is  of  a  more  courtly  and 
less  spontaneous  nature  and  includes  the  great 
group  of  CHANSONS  PR  OR8TK  Chief  among  the 
trouveres  were  Conon  de  Bethune,  Le  Chatclam  de 
Coucy,  Colin  Muset,  Jacques  Betel,  and  Adam  de 
la  Halle  See  Pierre  Aubry,  Trouveres  and  Trouba- 
dours (Eng  tr  ,  1914) 

Trouville  (tr5ov61'),  town  (pop  6,781),  Calvados 
dept ,  N  France,  on  the  English  Channel  It  is  a 
popular  bathing  resort 

Trowbndge,  John  Townsend  (trcVbrfj),  1827-1916, 
American  novelist  and  writer  of  juvenile  stories,  b 
Ogden  township,  N  Y  ,  largely  self-taught  His 
very  popular  boys'  books,  some  written  under  the 
pseudonym  Paul  Creyton,  include  The  Drummer 
Boy  (1863)  and  Cudjo's  Caie  (1«64),  perhaps  his 
best  Neighbor  Jackwood  (1857)  ia  an  antislavery 
novel  From  1870  to  1873  he  was  editor  of  Our 
Young  Folks  (later  St  Nicholas)  His  Complete 
Poetical  Works  appeared  in  1903,  and  "Darius 
Green  and  his  Flying  Machine"  is  often  included 
in  anthologies  See  his  autobiography,  My  Own 
Story  (1903) 

Trowbridge  (tro'brtj,  trou'-),  urban  district  (1931 
pop.  12,011,  1943  estimated  pop  14.338),  Wilt- 
shire, England  It  is  a  market  town  and  a  long- 
established  center  of  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods,  other  industries  are  brewing  and  leather 
manufacture  The  1 3th-centurv  parish  church  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  George  Crabbe,  the  poet,  who 
was  rector  here  from  1814  until  his  death 
Troy,  ancient  city  made  famous  by  the  TROJAN 
WAR  It  is  also  called  Ilion  or,  in  Latin  Ilium  Its 
site  is  almost  universally  accepted  as  the  mound 
now  named  Hissarlik,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  c  4  mi 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles  Accepting  as 
reliable  Greek  tradition  and  details  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  Heirmch  Schhemann  identified  the  site 
and  conducted  excavations  there  from  1871  to  1882 
Nine  successive  cities  or  villages  have  o<  cupied  the 
site,  the  earliest  dating  from  the  Neolithic  period 
Attempting  to  determine  whic  h  stratum  of  the 
mound  was  the  Troy  of  the  Trojan  War,  Hehhe- 
mann  gave  this  distinction  first  to  the  third  stra- 
tum, then  to  the  second  Later  excavations  con- 
ducted bv  Wilhelm  Dorpfeld  indicated  that  the 
sixth  stratum,  representing  the  sixth  settlement  of 
the  city,  was  the  Homeric  Troy  However,  dis- 
coveries of  the  expedition  of  the  Univ  of  Cincin- 
nati headed  bv  C  W  Blegen  proved  that  the 
seventh  level  was  the  Trov  of  Homer's  poem  The 
Troy  of  the  Trojan  War  was  a  Phrygian  ( itv  ,  it 
was  the  center  of  a  region  known  aa  TKOAH  Like 
the  Greeks  described  by  Homer,  the  Trojans  wore 
of  the  Bronze  Age  The  Romans,  behoving  that 
they  were  descendents  of  Aeneas  and  other  Tro- 
jans, favored  the  city,  and  the  ninth  of  the  settle- 
ments on  the  site  was  of  some  importance  in  Ro- 
man times  See  Walter  Leaf,  Troy  (1912),  A  R 
Burn,  M moans,  Philistines  and  Greeks  (1930), 
H.  J  E  Peake  and  H  J  Fleure,  The  Horse  and 
the  Sioord  (1931) 

Troy.  1  Citv  (pop  7,055).  co.  Beat  of  Pike  co  ,  SE 
Ala  ,  on  the  Coneculi  and  SE  of  Montgomery,  in  a 
diversified  farm  section  of  the  Black  Belt,  settled 
1824,  inc  1843  A  state  teachers  college  is  here 
S  City  (pop  1,154),  S  111.,  near  the  Mississippi  E 
of  St  Louis,  in  a  coal  and  farm  area,  settled  1814, 
inc.  as  a  city  1892  3  City  (pop  1,049),  co  seat  of 
Domphan  co  ,  extreme  NE  Kansas,  near  the  Mis- 
souri, founded  1855,  me  I860  It  is  the  shipping 
•center  of  an  apple-growing  region.  Indian  mounds 
have  been  excavated  NW  of  Troy  4  City  (pop. 
1,493),  co  seat  of  Lincoln  co  ,  E  Mo  ,  NW  of  St 
Louis,  laid  out  c  1819  The  Cuivre  river  recrea- 
tional area  is  near  5  Town  (pop  1,321),  SW  N.H  , 
SEofKeeneandSWofMt  Monad  nook  The  area 
was  settled  in  1762.  Troy  was  formed  in  1815  from 
parts  of  Swancey,  Richmond,  Fitiwilliam,  and 
other  towns  6  City  (pop  70,304),  co.  seat  of 
Rensselaer  co ,  E  N  Y ,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hudson  and  NE  of  Albany,  laid  out  1786,  inc.  1816. 
Henry  Hudson  explored  (1609)  the  territory  near 
present  Troy,  and  the  site  was  included  in  the 
patroonship  given  to  Kiliaen  Van  Rensaelaer  by 
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the  Dutch  West  India  Company.  Troy  is  known 
especially  for  its  manufacture  of  collars  and  shirts 
Other  important  products  are  valves  and  fire  hy- 
drants. Samuel  Wilson  of  Troy,  who  was  concerned 
with  army  beef  supply  in  the  War  of  1812,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  original  of  the  national  figure 
"Uncle  Sam  "  The  city  is  the  seat  of  RBNSBBLABR 
POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE,  RUSSELL  SAGE  COLLEGE, 
and  the  Emma  Willard  School  for  girls  7  Town 
(pop  1,861),  co  seat  (since  c  1842)  of  Montgomery 
co  ,  central  N  C  ,  S  of  Greensboro  It  is  a  trade 
center  with  textile  and  furniture  plants  8  City 
(pop  9,697),  co  seat  of  Miami  co  ,  W  Ohio,  on  the 
Great  Miami nver  and  N  of  Dayton;  settled  c  1807, 
me  1818  Airplanes  are  made  here  9  Borough 
(pop  1,228),  NE  Pa  ,  W  of  Towanda,  settled  1793, 
me  c  1844  A  dairying  center,  it  breeds  and  auc- 
tions pedigreed  Holtttem  cattle  10  Town  (pop 
1,869)  N  Vt  ,  W  of  Newport  near  the  Missisquoi 


and  the  Canadian  line,  in  a  farm,  dairy,  and  luml  _. 
region,  granted  1792,  organised  1802  It  includes 
North  Troy  village  (pop.  1,077),  a  port  of  entry 
In  the  War  of  1812,  when  smuggling  flourished, 
fortifications  were  put  up  in  Trov 

Troyes  (trooa'),  city  (pop  53,531),  capital  of  Aube 
dept.,  NE  Franc  e,  on  the  Seine.  It  is  a  grain  and 
textile  center  A  Roman  town,  Troyes  became  an 
episcopal  see  in  the  4th  cent  and  the  capital  of 
CHAMPAGNE  m  the  llth  cent  The  counts  of 
Champagne  encouraged  its  two  annual  fairs,  where 
merchandise  from  the  whole  known  world  was  ex- 
changed The  fairs  brought  the  town  immense 
prosperity  and  were  of  such  importance  until  the 
14th  cent  that  they  set  standards  for  the  rest  of 
Europe,  the  troy  weight  having  survived  to  the 
present  day  There  are  several  fine  Gothic  build- 
ings, including  the  Cathedral  of  St  Pione  (13th- 
16th  cent ),  the  Church  of  St  Urban  (13th  cent ) 
contains  some  of  the  best  sculpture  of  the  Cham- 
penoiae  school,  which  flourished  at  Troves  in  the 
Renaissance  The  museum  contains  exceptionally 
fine  collections  Some  damage  was  inflicted  on  the 
town  in  the  Second  World  War 

Troyes,  Treaty  of,  1420,  agreement  between  HENRY 
V  of  England,  CHARLES  VI  of  France,  and  PHILIP 
THE  GOOD  of  Burgundy,  intended  to  settle  the  is- 
sues of  the  Hundred  Years  War  Henry,  who  was 
to  marrv  Charles's  daughter  Catherine,  was  recog- 
nized as  "heir  of  trance,"  while  Charles  was  per- 
mitted to  retain  the  roval  title  till  his  death  The 
dauphin,  later  CHARLES  VII,  who  was  disowned  for 
his  "great  crimes,"  subsequently  repudiated  the 
treaty 

Troyon,  Constant  (koala'  trcxmvS').  1810-05.  French 
painter  of  the  Barbizon  school,  famous  for  his  pic- 
tures of  animals,  paiticularly  cows,  in  landscape 
\mong  his  well-known  paintings  are  Watering 
Cattle  (Wallace  Coll  ,  London) ,  Oxen  at  Work 
(Louvre) ,  and  Holland  Cattle  and  Road  in  the  Woods 
(Metropolitan  MUH  ) 

troy  weight,  see  WRIGHTS  AND  MEAHURFS 

truce  of  God,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  an  attempt  hv 
the  Church  to  limit  private  warfare  Fighting  was 
prohibited  from  Wednesday  or  Thursday  evening 
until  Monday  morning  and  on  certain  religious 
holidays  Violators  were  punished  b\  excommun- 
ication It  began  in  France  in  the  early  llth  cent 
and  had  spread  to  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Italy 
by  the  next  t  entury  The  increasing  power  of  kings 
and  the  subsequent  nae  of  strong  national  govern- 
ments rendered  the  truce  of  God  unnecessary  and 
ineffective  as  a  means  for  enforcing  internal  peace 

Truchas  (troo'chus),  three  peaks,  N  N  Mex  ,  in  the 
Sangre  de  Cristo  Mts  The  highest  peak  is  over 
13,000  ft 

Trucial  Oman  (trdo'shul  onmn'),  region  (pop 
c  96,000),  E  Arabia,  occupying  the  Persian  Gulf 
coast  from  Qatar  to  Oman  The  term  trucial 
refers  to  the  fact  that  the  sheiks  ruling  the  seven 
constituent  petty  states  are  bound  bv  truces  con- 
( luded  with  Great  Britain  in  1820  and  by  an  agree- 
ment made  in  1892  not  to  engage  in  relations  with 
other  countries  Before  British  intervention  the 
area  was  notorious  for  its  piracy  and  was  called  the 
Pirate  Coast  The  population  is  supported  by 
pearl  diving,  grazing,  and  some  agriculture 

truck.  Tru<  ks  may  be  powered  by  gasoline  internal- 
combustion  engines,  by  Diesel-electric  engines,  or, 
for  short-radius  deliveries,  by  electric  storage  bat- 
teries Carrying  capacity  ranges  from  a  half  ton 
to  15  tons  or  more  Although  constructed  on  the 
same  general  lines  as  the  automobile,  trucks  use 
larger  and  heavier  parts  and  generally  have  a 
worm  drive  or  a  chain  drive  Trucks  of  over  two 
tons  are  usually  fitted  with  at  least  four  forward 
speeds,  some  have  a  four-wheel  drive,  and  most 
have  doubled  rear  wheels.  Tractois  with  semi- 
trailers are  commonly  used  for  intercity  haulage  of 
heavy  loads.  As  common  earners,  motor  vehicles 
have  made  inroads  into  the  earnings  of  railroads 
They  are  used  today  in  most  parts  of  the  world  and 
are  replacing  in  Asia  and  Africa  the  camel  caravan 
and  human  carriers  Trucks  adapted  for  special 
purposes  include  the  fire  truck,  the  tank  truck,  un- 
lined  for  oil  and  glass-lined  for  milk;  and  the  con- 
crete truck  whose  circular  body  slowly  revolves 
duruig  transit  to  keep  the  concrete  mixed. 

Truckee  (trfi'kS),  unincorporated  town  (pop.  696), 


E  Calif.,  on  the  Truckee  river  and  SW  of  Reno, 
Nev.,  in  a  mountain  resort  area.  A  state  historic 
monument  is  at  near-by  Donner  Lake.  Lake  Tahoe 
lies  a  short  distance  to  the  south. 

Truckee.  river,  c.100  mi  long,  rising  in  NE  Cal- 
ifornia in  Lake  Tahoe  and  flowing  N  and  E  into  W 
Nevada,  past  Reno  to  Pyramid  Lake  Lake  Tahoo 
Dam  of  the  NEWLANDS  PROJECT  is  on  the  Truckee, 
and  Boca  Dam  is  on  a  tributary 

truck  farming,  horticultural  practice  of  growing  one 
or  a  few  kinds  of  crops  on  a  large  scale  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  market  It  is  usually  not  so  inten- 
sive or  so  diversified  as  MARKET  GARDENING  It  was 
carried  on  at  first  in  regions  with  water  transporta- 
tion to  markets,  but  with  improved  land  transpor- 
tation and  refrigeration,  truck  farms  have  been 
opened  up  on  the  cheaper  lands  of  the  West  and 
South  to  produce  fruits  and  vegetables  out  of  the 
regular  season  Bermuda  onions,  for  example,  aic 
grown  on  truck  farms  in  Texas,  muekmelons  in 
Colorado,  celeiv  and  lettuce  in  Indiana  and  Michi- 
gan Other  truck  crops  are  beets,  carrots,  radishen, 
cabbages,  and  cauliflowers  See  R  L  Watts  and 
G  S  Watts,  The  Vegetable  Growing  Business  (lev 
ed  ,  1940) 

Trudeau,  Edward  Livingston  (troo'dd),  1848-1915, 
Ameiican  phvsiuan,  b  New  York  city,  M  1) 
Columbia,  1871  AM  a  result  of  taking  caie  of  hit 
brother  who  had  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  he  de- 
veloped the  disease  He  went  to  live  in  the  Admm- 
dacks,  spending  much  time  in  the  open,  and  re- 
gained his  health  Seeking  to  aid  others  suffeiniK 
from  tuberculosis,  he  founded  (1884)  at  Saranar 
Lake  a  sanatoimm,  where  he  employed  the  open- 
air  treatment  of  the  disease  and  in  1894  organized 
the  first  laboratory  for  the  study  of  tubeiculonis 
See  his  autobiography  (1915),  study  by  G  T 
Hallock  and  C  K  Turner  (1929),  Edward  Linng- 
ston  Trudeau  a  Symposium  (1935) 

True,  Alfred  Charles.  1853-1929,  American  agri- 
cultural expert  and  educator,  b  Middletown, 
Conn  ,  grad  Wealev  an  Univ  (B  A  ,  1873)  Asso- 
ciated with  the  US  Dept  of  Agriculture  from 
1889,  he  was  diro<  tor  of  its  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  (1893-1915)  and  of  its  States  Relations 
Service  (1915-23)  He  was  noted  for  his  work  in 
agricultural  education  and  became  dean  of  the 
graduate  w«  hool  of  agriculture  of  Ohio  State  Uim 
in  1923  His  writings  include  A  History  of  A(/n- 
cultural  Edi«ation  in  the  United  States  (1929) 

True,  Rodney  Howard,  18b6-1940,  American  bota- 
nist, b  Sank  co  ,  Wia  ,  grad  Univ  of  Wisconsin 
(B  S  ,  1KW),  Ph  D  Univ  of  Leipzig,  1895  Known 
espec  mlly  for  his  work  in  plant  physiology,  ho  c  on- 
tributed  original  research  on  such  problem*  .1-. 
growth  rate,  electrolytic  dissociation  in,  and  toxn 
action  of,  solutions,  the  functions  of  mineral  plant 
foods,  and.fermentations  of  tea  and  tobacco  After 
serving  (1901  20)  lis  plant  physiologist  with  tin- 
US  Dept  of  Agriculture,  he  became  professor  ol 
botany  and  chrec  tor  of  the  botanic  garden  of  the 
Univ  of  Pennsylvania  In  1937  he  became  pro- 
fessor emeritus 

truffle  (tru'ful)  [Fr  ],  subterranean  edible  fungui*. 
found  chiefly  in  France,  Italy.  Spain,  Geimain, 
and  England  Thoy  are  solid,  fleshy,  and  globulut , 
ranging  in  diameter  from  about  1  in  to  about  4  in 
and  growing  usually  in  groups  of  from  10  to  20, 
often  a  foot  or  more  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
They  grow  in  woodlands  close  to  the  roots  of  trees 
(usually  oaks,  chestnuts,  beech,  and  birch)  There- 
are  several  species,  varying  in  color  from  gra\  or 
brown  to  nearlj  black  Thoir  flavor  is  piquant  and 
aromatic,  and  they  have  been  esteemed  a  delic-ac-v 
from  ancient  tunea,  recipes  for  their  use  are  found 
in  Greek  and  Roman  writings  The  truffles  found 
in  the  forests  of  Perigord,  France,  have  been 
highly  regarded  sinc-e  the  15th  cent  ,  and  their  <  ol- 
lection  is  an  important  industry  Some  are  canned 
for  export  Truffles  have  not  been  successfully 
cultivated  They  thrive  best  in  light,  moist,  well- 
drained  soil  Stirring  the  soil  seems  to  increase- 
their  growth  Since  they  are  hard  to  find,  they  arc- 
usually  hunted  with  dogs  or,  as  in  Perigord,  with 
hogs  In  the  United  States  truffles  are  occasionally 
found  in  small  numbers  chiefly  on  the  Pacific  coa^t 
and  m  scattered  sections  of  the  eastern  half  of  the 
country 

Trujillo  (Ciudad  Trujillo)  (tr6oh6'v6,  syoodhadh'), 
city  (pop  120,380),  S  Dominican  Republic,  capital 
and  largest  city  of  the  republic  Founded  as  S\N- 
TO  DOMINOO,  the  city,  after  the  almost  complete 
destruction  wrought  by  the  hurricane  of  1930,  was 
rebuilt  and  renamed  in  1 936  for  Rafael  TRUJ  ILLO  MO- 
LI  NA  Of  the  colonial  survivals,  the  most  notable  is 
the  cathedral,  begun  ui  1514,  the  oldest  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  The  ruins  of  Diego  Columbus's 
house,  the  Hospital  of  San  Nicolas,  and  the  Torro 
de  Homenaje  [tower  of  homage]  can  still  be  seen, 
but  Trujillo  is  largely  a  city  of  broad  avenues  and 
modern  buildings.  With  improved  harbor  facili- 
ties, it  is  the  nation's  leading  port.  The  Pan  Ameri- 
can Conference  of  1923  authorized  the  construction 
near  by  of  a  huge  lighthouse  as  a  memorial  to 
Christopher  Columbus;  it  was  begun  in  1948 

Trujillo,  town  (pop.  2,967),  N  Honduras,  a  Carib- 
bean port.  Founded  early  in  the  16th  cent , 
Trujillo  was  subjected  in  that  and  the  succeeding 
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century  to  frequent  raids  from  English  and  Dutch 
buccaneers,  and  in  1860  it  wan  captured  briefly  by 
the  American  filibuster,  William  WALKER.  Tru- 
jillo's  early  importance  has  diminished  with  the  de- 
velopment of  PUERTO  CORT*M,  but  it  still  exports 
bananas  and  hardwoods 

Trujfflo,  city  (pop  38,961),  NW  Peru.  It  was 
founded  by  Diego  de  Almagro  m  1534  Trujillo, 
iv  thriving  commercial  city,  is  ono  of  the  oases  in 
tho  coastal  desert  of  Peru  and  is  important  for 
sugar  cane  grown  by  irrigation  in  the  surrounding 
region.  Industries  include  the  making  of  cocaine, 
textile  milling,  tanning,  and  rice  milling  Near  by 
are  tho  pre-Incan  rums  of  CHANCHAN  The  Pacific 
port  of  Salaverry  (pop  c  5,000)  is  9  mi  away 

Trujillo  (troohe'lyo),  city  (pop  5,771),  Caceres 
prov  ,  W  Spain,  in  Estremadura  Now  an  agricul- 
tural center,  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Fiancisco 
Pizarro  and  of  other  conquistadores 

Trujillo  (trcfoho'vci),  city  (pop  6,954),  capital  of 
Trujillo  state,  W  Venezuela,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Pan- \merican  Highway  It  is  an  agricultural 
market  It  was  here,  in  1813,  that  Simon  Bolivar 
protlaimed  has  "war  to  the  death"  against  the 
Spanish. 

Trujillo  Molina,  Rafael  Leonidas  (rufueV  luone'dhus 
troohe'vo  mOlC'na),  1891-,  president  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  (1930-38,  1942-)  Trained  by 
U  S  marines  in  tho  time  of  U  8  occupation  of  the 
country,  he  was  army  chief  ui  tho  presidency  of 
Horacio  VASQUEX,  whom  he  ousted  in  19  W  He 
Ijecame  absolute  dictator  and  retained  power  even 
when  not  in  the  presidency  His  autocratic,  of- 
fuient,  and  ruthless  regime  accomplished  consider- 
able material  progress  Terroristic  methods  were 
used,  however,  not  only  to  repress  Dominu  an  op- 
position, but  also  against  neighboring  Haiti,  in 
1937,  to  stop  Haitian  infiltration  across  the  border, 
Dominican  troops  crossed  the  boundary  and  massa- 
cred  between  10,000  and  15,000  Haitians  Gener- 
alissimo Trujillo  has  been  constantly  embroiled  in 
difficulties  with  other  Canbbean  countries,  charg- 
ing that  plots  were  being  hat<  hod  against  him 
abroad  Countercharges  were  direi  ted  at  him 

Truk  (truk,  trot>k),  island  group  (39  sq  mi  ,  pop 
9,510),  W  Pacific,  m  the  E  Caroline  Islands  It  is 
1.175  mi  E  of  Palau  Truk  consists  of  about  55 
volt  ame  islands  surrounded  by  un  atoll  reef  and 
•  many  islets  Kuop  atoll,  2  mi  south,  is  generally 
considered  one  of  the  Tnik  islands  The  chief 
ptoducts  are  copra  and  dried  fish  In  tho  Second 
\\orld  War,  Truk  was  the  site  of  a  Japanese  naval 
base  and  was  heavily  bombed 

Trullan  synod  see  CONSTANTINOPLE,  THIRD  COUN- 
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Truman,  Harry  S.,  1884-,  3<M  President  of  tho 
United  States,  b  Lamar,  Mo  He  was  reared  on  a 
farm  near  Independence,  Mo  ,  worked  at  various 
jobs,  and  tended  the  family  farm  He  served  as  a 
captain  of  held  artillery  in  France  m  the  First 
\\oild  War  After  a  brief  period  as  u  retail  mer- 
chant, Truman  turned  to  politics  With  tho  back- 
ing of  Thomas  J  PENDEHC,  VST,  Dernoc  ratic  party 
boss,  he  was  elected  judge  (1922-24)  and  presiding 
judge  (1926-34)  of  Jackson  co  ,  Mo  He  attended 
( 1923-25)  the  Kansas  City  Sc  hool  of  Law  In  1934 
ho  was  elected  U  S  Senator  and  in  1940  was  re- 
elected  Truman  achieved  national  prominence 
through  the  reports  of  his  Senate  committee  to  in- 
vestigate government  expenclituies  ui  the  Second 
World  War  His  viRorous'inv  estimations  revealed 
startling  inefficiency  and  bungling  on  war  con- 
tracts and  saved  the  U  S  government  over 
$1,000,000,000  Largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Robert  HANNEOAN,  Truman  was  nominated  as 
Democratic  candidate  for  Vice  President  in  1944 
ami  was  elected  to  office  along  with  President  F  D 
Roosevelt  On  the  death  (April,  1945)  of  Rooso- 
\elt,  Truman  assumed  the  president  y  at  a  critical 
time  in  US  history  He  at  once  announced  his 
intentions  of  following  Roosevelt's  domestic  and 
foreign  policies  but  gradually  the  incumbent  cab- 
inet officers  were  replaced  In  July,  1945,  Truman 
attended  the  POTSDAM  CONFERENCE  After  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  (Aug  ,  1945),  however,  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  tho  USSR  be- 
c  ame  increasingly  strained  and  created  a  major 
problem  for  the  administration  A  stttloment  could 
not  be  reached  for  a  peace  treaty  for  Germany,  and 
diplomatic  relations  became  very  tense  during  the 
Russian  blockade  (1948-49)  of  BKRLIN  Truman, 
meanwhile,  had  laid  down  (March,  1947)  the 
"Truman  Doctrine,"  aimed  at  aiding  Communist- 
threatened  nations  to  curb  the  spread  of  Soviet  in- 
fluence Aid  was  immediately  given  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  in  1948,  when  the  UNITED  NATIONS  RE- 
LIEF AND  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION  ex- 
pired, the  Truman  administration  brought  forth 
the  EUROPEAN  RKCOVKRY  PKOURAM  Truman's 
domestic  policy,  which  came  to  be  popularly  called 
the  Fair  Deal,  was  largely  thwarted  by  a  Republi- 
can majority  in  the  80th  Congress  ( 1 946-48)  Many 
of  the  articles  of  his  program — including  civil  rights, 
universal  military  training,  increase  of  minimum 
wages,  price  controls,  extended  Federal  housing, 
and  health  insurance — were  rejected  by  Congress, 
and  a  special  session  (July-Aug ,  1948)  accom- 
plished little.  Nominated  for  tho  presidency  at  the 
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Democratic  National  Convention  of  1948,  Tru- 
man was  thought  to  have  little  chance  to  return  to 
office.  In  protest  against  his  civil-rights  program,  a 
bloc  of  Southern  Democrats  bolted  the  party  and 
sponsored  J  Strom  THURMOND  for  President  and 
mainly  in  protest  against  Truman's  foreign  policy, 
Henry  A.  WALLACE  ran  for  President  on  the  Pro- 
gressive party  ticket  Truman,  after  campaigning 
vigorously,  swept  the  Democratic  party  into  office 
and  surprisingly  defeated  the  Republican  presiden- 
tial candidate,  Thomas  E  DEWEY,  by  winning  over 
23,600,000  popular  votes  and  304  electoral  votes 
In  1949  President  Truman  promoted  the  NORTH 
ATLANTIC  TREATY,  but  his  efforts  to  have  tho 
TAFT-HAHTLKY  LABOR  ACT  repealed  wore  defeated 
Truman's  addresses  are  found  in  The  Truman 
Program  (ed  by  M  B  Schnapper,  1949)  See 
biography  by  Frank  MoNaughton  and  Walter 
Hehmeyer  (1948). 

Trumann,  t  ity  (pop  3,381),  NE  Ark  It  has  a  largo 
woodworking  plant  and  a  sewing-machine  factory 

Trumaniburg,  village  (pop  1,130),  W  central  N  Y  , 
in  the  Finger  Lakes  region,  NW  of  Ithaca,  settled 
1792,  me  1865 

Trumbull,  John,  1760-1831,  American  poet  and 
jurist,  b  Westbury  (now  Watertown),  Conn  , 
grad  Yale,  1767  A  leader  of  the  CONNECTICUT 
WITS,  he  satirized  educational  follies  in  the  Progress 
ofDulnets  (1772-73)  and  the  Toi  ies  in  his  burlesque 
epic  M'Finaal  (1775-82)  Ho  later  became  a  judge 
in  Connecticut  and  a  Federalist  See  his  collected 
works  (1935)  with  memoir  by  himself,  biography 
by  Alexander  Cowio  (1936) 

Trumbull,  John,  1756-1843,  American  painter,  b 
Lebanon,  Conn  ,  grad  Haivard,  1773,  son  of  Gov 
Jonathan  Trumbull  (1710-85)  He  served  in  the 
Continental  arrnv  as  an  earlv  aide  to  Washington 
and  later  as  adjutant  to  General  Gates,  with  rank 
of  colonel  He  resigned  his  <  omimssion  in  1777  and 
devoted  himself  to  painting  In  1780  he  went 
to  London,  intending  to  study  under  Benjamin 
West  There  he  was  imprisoned  as  an  American 
officer  and  finally  deported  In  1784  he  returned 
to  London,  where,  at  the  suggestion  of  West  and 
with  the  encouragement  of  Thomas  Jeffoison,  he 
Iwgan  his  famous  national  history,  which  occupied 
most  of  his  life  His  small  paintings  (for  tho  en- 
graver), at  Yale  Umv  ,  such  as  the  liattle  of 
Bunker's  Hill  and  Dtath  of  Montgomery  at  Quebec 
(both  finished  in  1786),  are  superior  to  the  largo 
Signing  of  tht  Declaration  of  Indcpentlence,  Sur- 
render of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  Surrender  of  Corn- 
u'allis  at  Yorktoim,  and  Resignation  of  Washington 
(all  four  Capitol,  Washington,  DC),  completed 
38  vears  later  Trumbull  excelled  in  small-scale 

Kamting,  especially  oil  miniatures  (studies  for  tho 
i^torical  series),  the  best  of  which  weie  done  in 
America  between  1789  and  179 J  In  the  latter 
year  he  returned  to  London  as  sec  retary  to  John 
Jav  and  remained  for  10  years  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  earrv  out  provisions  of  the  Jay 
Treaty  He  returned  to  America  in  1804  with  a 
collection  of  old  masters  These  failed  to  recoup 
his  fortunes,  but  in  1808  he  again  visited  London 
and  was  obliged  to  remain  there  until  after  the 
War  of  1812  He  was  back  in  New  York  in  1815 
and  there  remained,  with  the  exception  of  three 
vears  m  New  Haven,  Conn  ,  until  his  death  In 
1831  ho  founded  tho  Trumbull  Gallery  at  Yale, 
one  of  the  earliest  art  museums  in  the  English- 
speaking  colonies,  depositing  much  of  his  work  in 
exchange  for  an  annuity  Ho  was  president  (1816  - 
25)  of  the  American  Academv,  New  York  He  is 
well  represented  m  tho  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  the  Wadsworth  Athenaeum,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Yale  Umv  ,  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York  nty  hall,  and  New  York  Historical 
Society.  See  his  autobiography  (1841),  William 
Dunlap,  Arts  of  Design  (1834),  J  11  Morgan, 
Paintings  of  John  Trumbidl  at  Yale  University 
(1926) 

Trumbull,  Jonathan  (trum'bul),  1710-85,  colonial 
governor  of  Connecticut ,  b  Lebanon,  Conn  ,  grad 
Harvard,  1727  He  was  prominent  in  the  colony 
after  173b,  serving  in  tho  assembly,  of  which  ho  be- 
came speaker,  and  on  the  governor's  council  as  well 
as  acting  as  judge  of  the  c  ounty  court  of  Windham 
(1746-60)  and  probate  judge  of  a  district  court 
(1747-67)  Ho  was  chief  justice  of  the  superior 
court  and  deptity  governor  before  becoming  gover- 
nor uv  17b9  Ho  served  until  1784  und  rendered 
great  services  to  tho  patriot  ciuit>o  in  the  American 
Revolution  There  is  a  tradition  that  tho  name 
Brother  Jonathan,  for  an  American,  arose  from  a 
remark  of  Washington  about  Trumbull  See  biog- 
raphy by  a  descendant,  Jonathan  Trumbull  (1919). 

Trumbull,  Jonathan,  1740-1809,  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, b.  Lebanon,  Conn  ,  grad  Harvard,  1759, 
son  of  Jonathan  Trumbull  (1710-85).  In  tho  Amer- 
ican Revolution  he  acted  as  paymaster  of  the 
northern  patriot  troops  (1775-78)  and  later  was  on 
George  Washington's  staff  He  served  as  a  Fed- 
eralist in  the  U  S  House  of  Repiesentativos  (1789- 
95),  acting  as  speaker  part  of  tho  time,  and  m  the 
U.S.  Senate  (1795-96),  from  which  he  resigned  to 
become  lieutenant  governor  of  Connecticut  (1796- 
97)  He  succeeded  to  the  governorship  in  1797  and 
held  that  post  until  his  death. 
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Trumbull,  Lynun,  1813-96,  U  S.  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (1866-73),  b  Colchester,  Conn  He  taught 
school  (1833-36)  in  Georgia,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  in  1837  he  moved  to  Illinois 
He  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  (1840), 
served  as  Illinois  secretary  of  state  (1841-43),  and 
was  a  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court  (1848-63) 
Trumbull  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  an  anti-Nebraska  Democrat  in  1854,  but 
was  advanced  to  the  Senate  before  Congress  con- 
vened He  became  a  Republican  leader  and  a 
staunch  supporter  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Often 
allied  with  the  radical  Republicans  on  Reconstruc- 
tion measures  (ho  helped  draft  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  and  introduced  the  Civil  Rights  Bill), 
he  nevertheless  refused  to  follow  them  in  then*  un- 
successful attempt  to  remove  Andrew  Johnson 
from  office,  and  in  the  impeachment  trial  was  one 
of  the  handful  of  Republican  Senators  who  sup- 
ported the  President  In  1872  ho  was  a  leader  of 
the  LIBERAL  REPUHI  ICAN  PARTY,  but  eventually 
returned  to  the  Democratic  fold,  being  one  of 
Samuel  J  Titden'a  counsel  in  the  disputed  election 
of  1876,  and  was  the  unsuccessful  Democratic  can- 
didate for  governor  of  Illinois  in  1880.  See  biog- 
raphy by  Horace  White  (1913) 
Trumbull,  town  (pop  6,294),  SW  Conn.,  adjoining 

N  Bridgeport ,  settled  c  1690,  me  1797. 
TrUmmelbach,  Switzerland-  see  LAUTERBRUNNBN. 
trumpet,  brass  wind  musual  instrument  of  cylin- 
drical bore,  having  the  shape  of  a  flattened  loop 
and  having  three  piston  valves  to  regulate  the 
pitch  Its  origin  u»  ancient,  records  of  a  typo  of 
simple  trumpet  are  found  in  Chinese  history  from 
as  early  as  2000  B  C  ,  and  the  trumpet  is  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  and  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  The 
modern  trumpet  was  developed  in  the  early  19th 
cent  ,  when  valves  were  added  to  tho  bugle  It  is  a 
transposing  instrument,  its  natural  scale  is  usually 
B  flat,  but  it  often  has  an  adjustable  slide  capable 
of  making  a  B  flat  trumpet  into  an  A  trumpet  Of 
brilliant  tone,  the  trumpet  was  an  important  mem- 
ber of  tho  oichestra  even  before  the  addition  of 
valves 

trumpet  creeper  or  trumpet  vine,  woody  climbing 
plant  ol  the  genus  Campvis  (or  Jiignvnia  or  7V 
cuma),  often  cultivated  for  the  clusters  of  largo 
trumpet-shaped  flowers,  attractive  to  humming- 
birds The  trumpets  are  orange  red  in  the  native 
North  American  species  Campsis  radicann — tall- 
•  limbing  on  stone  or  wood  and  quite  hardy — and 
scarlet  in  the  less  hardy  Chinese  trumpet  creeper, 
l>oth  are  occasionally  shrubby 
Trumpler,  Robert  Julius,  18S6-,  American  astrono- 
mer, b  Zurich,  Switzerland,  Ph  D  Umv  of  Got- 
tmgcn,  1910  From  1911  to  1915  he  was  astrono- 
mer of  the  Swiss  Geodetic  Survey  He  then  came 
to  the  United  States  and  for  four  years  was  an 
assistant  at  tho  Vlleghcny  Observatory,  Pitts- 
burgh From  19 1 9  to  1938  he  was  at  Lick  Observa- 
tory (as  astronomer  from  1929),  and  in  1938  he 
bee  ame  professor  of  astronomy  at  tho  Umv  of 
California  His  researches  iru  lude  determinations 
of  stellar  parallaxes,  interstellar  light  absorption, 
and  investigations  of  Mars 

Truro,  Thomas  Wilde,  1st  Baron  (troo'ro),  1782- 
1 855,  lord  cham  ellor  of  England  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1817  and  first  gained  prominence  by  hi1* 
defense  (1820)  of  Queen  CIRULINK.  He  entered 
Parliament  (1831)  as  a  Whig,  having  been  made 
king's  sergeant  in  1827  He  became  solicitor  gen- 
eral in  1X39,  was  knighted  m  1840,  and  was  made 
attorney  general  m  1841  Wilde  served  as  chief 
justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  from  1846 
until  he  became  lord  chancellor  and  Baron  Truro 
in  1850 

Truro  (troo'ro),  town  (pop  10,272),  N  NS,  near 
the  head  of  Cobequid  Bay  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
me  1705  It  \t>  a  railroad  and  industrial  center, 
with  lumber  mills,  printing  plants,  metaiworks,  and 
manufactures  of  clothing  and  machinery.  The 
No\a  Scotia  Agricultural  College  13  here  and  is 
headquaiters  of  the  provincial  agricultural  exten- 
sion service  An  oaily  Acadian  settlement,  called 
Cobequid,  it  was  destroyed  (1755)  when  the  Aca- 
dmns  weie  expelled  After  1759  it  received  settlers 
from  New  England  and  Northern  Ireland,  who 
named  tho  town  for  Truro,  England 
Truro  (troo'ro),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop 
11,004,  1943  estimated  pop  12,640)  and  citv, 
Cornwall,  England,  NNK  of  Falmouth,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Kenwyn  and  Allen  rivers,  which  form 
the  Truro  rivei,  an  inlet  at  the  head  of  Falmouth 
Harbour,  In  187b  it  ben  ame  the  see  of  a  Cornish 
bishopric  The  c  athedral  is  of  modern  construction 
m  Early  English  style  Tho  city  was  an  important 
tiu-minmg  center  There  is  a  museum  of  Cornish 
exhibits 

Truro  (troiVro,  tru'ro),  resort  town  (pop  585),  8E 
Mass ,  on  N  Cape  Cod,  settled  1700,  me  1709. 
The  Highland  Light  here  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful on  tho  Atlantic  coast,  the  nn»t  light  was  in- 
stalled in  1797  There  are  also  naval  radio  and 
coast  guard  stations 

truss,  in  architecture  and  engineering,  a  supporting 
structure  composed  of  beams,  girders,  or  rods  com- 
monly of  steel  or  wood  It  usually  takes  the  form 
of  a  triangle  or  combination  of  triangles,  since  this 
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jeMgn  insures  the  greatest  rigidity  Trusses  are 
wnploy  ed  when  the  space  is  too  large  to  be  spanned 
in  a  single  beam  or  girder,  the\  are  used  especially 
in  tho  construction  of  roofs  and  bridges  The  mem- 
bers are  known  as  tics  and  stints,  their  complete 
ipper  and  lower  lines  as  chords,  the  distance  over 
which  the  truss  extends  is  called  tho  span  Tho 
ipper  and  lower  chords  are  connected  by  web 
nembers 

ust,  in  law,  arrangement  whereby  property  legally 
>wned  by  one  person  is  administered  for  the  benefit 
>f  another  Three  parties  are  ordinarily  needed  for 
,he  relation  to  arise  tho  settlor,  who  bequeaths  or 
ieeds  his  property  for  another's  benefit,  the  trus- 
<ee,  in  whose  hands  the  control  of  the  propel ty  is 
tested  and  who  receives  a  foe  fixed  by  law ,  and  the 
aeneficiary,  for  whoso  use  the  proceeds  of  the  prop- 
>rty  are  to  be  applied  In  some  cases  the  settlor 
nay  name  himself  trustee  or  beneficiary,  but  it  is 
ndispensable  that  the  trustee  (legal  owner)  find 
he  beneficiary  (equitable  owner)  be  different  por- 
lorw  The  trustee's  duty  is  to  make  the  capital  or 
tarmngs  available  to  the  beneficiary  in  tho  manner 
Described  by  the  settlor  and  to  manage  the  prop- 
rty  prudently  and  honestly  The  beneficiary  may 
>rmg  suit  if  this  duty  is  breached  In  recent  years 
winks  and  trust  companies,  with  their  special 
acihties  for  handling  investments,  are  usually 
tamed  the  trustees  of  substantial  pioperties  The 
.rrangement  at  which  the  KHBRM\N  \NII~TRXJHT 
ICT  was  directed  was  a  business  applic  ation  of  the 
rust  form  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  for 
sample,  induced  stockholders  in  various  enter- 
prises to  assign  their  stoc  k  to  a  board  of  trustees 
,nd  to  receive  dividend-bearing  trust  certificates 
n  return  The  board  was  thus  enabled  to  manage 
imultaneously  enterprises  which  many  l>eheved 
hould  have  been  in  active  competition  Soon 
ttost  business  combinations  in  lestramt  of  trade 
ame  to  be  called  trusts,  whether  ui  the  legal  form 
if  a  trust  or  otherwise  A  horizontal  trust  is  a 
ombmation  of  corporations  engaged  in  the  same 
me  of  business  A  vertical  trust  w  an  organisation 
hat  controlb  all  or  part  of  a  series  of  operations  ex- 
ending  from  the  proc  uring  of  the  raw  materials  to 
ho  retailing  of  the  finished  produi  t  In  Europe 
he  term  CAKTkb  is  applied  to  a  monopoly  or  trust, 
nit  tho  term  is  broader  in  that  it  mav  have  mter- 
aticmal  scope,  and  there,  as  here,  it  may  be  either 
ertical  or  horizontal  Trusts  ha\e  been  opposed  as 
lonopoheu,  and  laws  have  IMHTI  etiac  tod  to  pro- 
ibit  or  control  them  The\  have  been  defended 
s  reducing  costs  through  large-scale  operations 
nd  avoiding  the  expenses  of  competition  In  the 
Tinted  States  trusts  grew  rapidly  from  1X80,  and 
>y  1905  most  of  the  important  mergers  m  Arneric  un 
idustry  had  been  formed  The  Sherman  Anti- 
"rust  Act,  passed  by  Congress  in  1891,  made  il- 
5gal  all  "agreements  in  restraint  of  trade"  and  all 
attempts  to  monopolize"  mdubtr.v  ,  but  the  Jaw 
fas  not  vigorously  enforced  The  Clavton  Anti- 
"rust  Act  (1914)  was  designed  to  stop  various 
ractices  of  "unfair"  competition,  and  the  Federal 
Vade  Commission  was  given  power  to  i^sue  "cease 
nd  desist"  orders  when  violations  wero  found  To 
•rotect  small  retailers  the  states  m  the  1920s  began 
r>  regulate  chain  stores  by  means  of  heavv  taxa- 
10 ii  In  1936  the  Kobinson-Patrntui  Act  made  it 
legal  for  sellers  to  disc  rimnmte  as  to  price  between 
irge  and  small  hujers  in  the  wholesale  market 
'his  was  followed  by  the  Miller-T> dings  Act 
1937),  which  permits  manufacturers  to  fix  the 
nee  at  which  retailers  may  sell  their  product  and 
revents  large  retailers  from  unfairly  underselling 
mailer  ones  The  effect  of  much  of  this  legislation 
ras  to  limit  competition  and  thus  favor  monopoly, 
rhile  it  tended  to  equalize  the  conditions  under 
rhieh  large  and  small  retailers  do  business  See 
.  A.  Berle,  Jr  ,  and  G  C  Means,  The  Modern 
'orporatwn  and  Private  Property  (1932),  Thurman 
mold,  Thf  Bottlenecks  of  Business  (1940),  Wen- 
ell  Berge,  Cartels  (1944) 

isteeship,  territorial,  system  for  tho  control  of 
srritories  that  are  not  self-governing  The  system 
i  administered  by  the  United  Nations  It  replaced 
be  MANDATES  of  the  League  of  Nations  Term- 
inal trusteeship,  regulated  bv  chapters  12  and  l.-i 
f  tho  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  m  intended 
->  promote  the  welfare  of  the  native  inhabitants 
nd  to  advance  them  toward  self-government  The 
ystem  is  supervised  by  the  Trusteeship  Council, 
'Inch  consists  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  administering  trust  territories  and  an  equal 
umber  of  other  member  nations  (UK  ludmg  always 
lie  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council) 
'Inch  do  not  admuustei  su<  h  territories  Each 
erntory  is  governed  bv  the  pro\  isions  of  a  trustee- 
tup  agieement  Agreements  which  covei  nonstra- 
Bgu  areas  are  approved  by  the  General  Assembly, 
nd  agreements  concerning  strategic  areas  are  ap- 
roved  by  the  Security  Counc  il  Unlike  temtories 
nder  mandate,  all  toi  i  itorie*  mav  be  fortified  The 
owers  of  the  administering  state  usually  include 
all  legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial  au- 
lionty  and,  in  certain  coses,  the  right  to  treat  the 
erntory  us  if  it  were  part  of  tho  administering 
tate  Equal  treatment  in  social,  economic,  and 
onimercial  matters  is  to  lx>  granted  all  members  of 
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the  United  Nations  Each  year  the  Trusteeship 
Council  submits  to  the  responsible  state  a  detailed 
questionnaire  concerning  each  territory,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  measures  taken  to  increase  self- 
government  and  educational  opportunities  The 
count  il  considers  petitions  from  inhabitants  of  the 
territories  and  periodically  makes  inspection  tours 
It  meets  at  least  twice  a  year  and  by  majority  vote 
(not  subject  to  veto)  adopts  recommendations 
Possessions  of  the  Axis  Powers  may  be  placed  under 
trusteeship  by  aet  of  the  General  Assembly,  but 
any  member  of  the  United  Nations  must  agree  to 
lacing  territory  in  its  control  under  trusteeship 
n  1950  the  trust  territories  were  all  either  former 
mandates  of  the  League  of  Nations  or  former  pos- 
sessions of  Italy  and  Japan  Former  mandates  (all 
continuing  under  the  control  of  the  original  manda- 
tory power)  were  British  Camorooris,  British  Togo- 
land,  French  Caraeioons,  French  Togoland, 
Nauru,  Huanda-Urundi  Tanganyika,  Western 
Samoa,  and  the  former  German  holdings  in  New 
Guinea  The  Union  of  South  Africa  refused  to  sur- 
render its  mandate  over  South-  West  Africa  for  a 
trusteeship  The  only  stiategic  territory,  compris- 
ing Japanese  islands  in  the  Pat  ific,  was  adminis- 
tered by  the  United  States  In  1949  the  General 
Assembly,  by  virtue  of  the  League  mandate  over 
Palestine,  perhaps  ineffectually  declared  Jerusalem 
a  trust  territory  under  the  administration  of  the 
whole  United  Nations  In  1950  Italian  Somahland 
was  placed  under  the  administration  of  Italy  (not  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations)  for  10  years,  pend- 
ing the  attainment  of  independence 

Truth,  Sojourner,  i  1797-188,*,  American  aboli- 
tionist, a  freed  slave,  original  1\  i  ailed  Isabella,  b 
Ulster  co  ,  N  Y  Convinced  that  she  heard 
heavenly  voues,  she  left  (1843)  domestic  employ- 
ment in  New  York  city,  adopted  the  name  So- 
journer Truth,  and  traveled  throughout  the  North 
preaching  emancipation  and  woman's  rights  A 
remarkable  personality,  she  spoke  with  much 
eff  ec  t  ivenens  ev  on  though  nho  remained  illiterate 
See  biography  by  A  H  Fausot  (19.38) 

Trutnov  (trobt'n6f),  Ger  Trauleruiu  (trou'ttmou), 
tit\  (pop  12,201),  N  Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia  It 
is  a  i  enter  of  the  Bohemian  linen  industry 

Truxtun,  Thomas,  1755-1822,  Amenc  an  riavul  offi- 
<  er.  I)  near  Hernpstead,  L  I  ,  N  Y  He  went  to  sea 
early  and  is  said  to  have  been  impressed  by  a 
Brit  ish  man-of-wui  In  the  Ameru  an  Rev  olutioii 
he  served  the  patriots  as  a  privateer  and  took  many 
British  prizes  He  was  m  commeito  until  the  U  S 
navy  was  organized  (1794  95)  He  then  became 
master  of  the  Constellation  and  was  impoitant  in 
the  naval  troubles  with  Franco  and  England 
after  1798  The  Constdlatirm  captured  the  French 
frigate  L'Innurgttit<  in  Feb  ,  1799,  and  defeated  La 
Vumeanfc  in  battle  in  Jan  ,  1800,  though  the 
French  vessel  escaped  capture  because  a  storm  in- 
jured the  Constellation  In  1802  he  resigned  the 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  in  some 
anger  and  was  retired.  The  name  is  also  spelled 

Tryo'n/Dwight  William  (trl'un),  1840-1925,  Amer- 
ican landscape  painter,  b  Hartford,  Conn  ,  studied 
in  Paris  under  C  F  Daubigny  and  Jacquesson  de 
la  Chevieuse  On  his  leturn  to  Ameiica  ho  became 
(1882)  directoi  of  the  Hartford  School  of  Art 
Later  he  was  professor  of  art  at  Smith  College  and 
finally  established  himself  in  New  York,  becoming 
a  membei  of  the  National  Academy  m  1891  His 
poetic  landscapes  with  their  delicate  color  and 
misty  effects  reflect  the  influence  of  Daubigny 
Recipient  of  many  honors  .tnd  awards,  Tryon  is 
best  represented  in  the  Freer  Gallery,  Washington, 
D  C  ,  which  contains  27  oils  HIH  Moonlight  (Met- 
ropolitan Mus  )  is  characteristic 

Tryon,  William,  1725-88,  British  colonial  governor 
After  a  dist  mgumhed  army  career,  ho  wag  appointed 
(1764)  lieutenant  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and 
succeeded  (17tir>)  Arthur  Dobbsas  governor  Tryon 
was  an  able  administrator  but  became  unpopular 
with  the  colonists  because  of  hw  ugorous  suppres- 
sion (1771)  of  the  RFOULATOK  MOVEMENT  In 
1771  he  was  appointed  governor  of  New  York,  and 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution  he 
was  forced  to  spend  nearly  a  year  on  a  British  ship 
in  the  harbor  Tryon  returned  to  jxrwer  when  Wil- 
liam Howe  took  the  city  (1770)  and  later  (1777, 
1779)  loci  Tory  raids  in  Connecticut 

Tryon,  resort  town  (pop  2,043),  W  N  C  ,  m  the  Blue 
Hidge  HE  of  Asheville  at  the  8  C  line,  me  1885. 
Trv  on  is  a  center  for  handeraf  ts  and  weaving 

Tryphena  (tuff'nu)  and  Tryphosa  (trlfo'su)  (both 
from  Gr  ,  ^luxurious],  two  Christian  women  at 
Rome  Horn  16  12 

Tsaidam  (tsl'dnm'),  Mandann  Ch'i-ta,  swampy  ro- 

?on,  central  Tsmghai  prov  ,  China     It  lies  W  of 
sing  lake  and  between  two  branches  of  the  Kun- 
lun  range 

Taaldaris,  Panayoti  (panayS'tfi  tsal-dha'ics),  1868- 
1930,  Greek  politician  A  leader  of  the  Populist 
(royalist)  party,  he  succeeded  VENIZKLOS  as  pre- 
mier in  1  932  and  again,  after  a  brief  return  to  power 
by  Veniaelos,  in  1933  In  1935  the  Venizobsts  rose 
against  the  royalist  policy  of  Tsaldans,  but  they 
were  crushed  by  General  KONDYLIS  Tsaldatis's 
government  won  a  victory  in  the  election  of  1935, 


from  which  the  republicans  abstained.  He  wua, 
however,  accused  of  excessive  leniency  toward  the 
rebels  by  Kondyhs,  who  ousted  him  by  a  coup 
d'etat  late  m  1985  and  who  secured  the  recall  of 
George  II  HIM  relative,  Constantino  Tsaldans, 
1884-,  leader  of  the  Populist  party,  was  premier 
(1946)  when  King  George  II  was  once  more  recalled 
to  Greece 

Tsana,  lake'  see  T\ NA 

Tsangpo-  see  BHAHM  UMJTRA. 

Tiankov,  Alexander  (tsan'kof),  1879-,  Bulgarian 
statesman  While  professor  of  political  economy  at 
the  Umv  of  Sofia,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  over- 
throw (1923)  of  the  \granan  dictatorship  of  Btam- 
buliski,  and  m  the  White  government  which  fol- 
lowed, he  became  prune  minister  He  mercilessly 
fought  the  Agrarians  and  the  Communists,  who 
staged  an  unsuccessful  revolt  m  1923  and  who 
blew  up  the  cathedral  at  Sofia  during  Easter  Mass 
in  1925.  During  las  administration  Bulgarian  re- 
lations with  Gree<  e  and  Yugoslavia  were  strained 
He  resigned  in  1926  and  was  succeeded  by  Liap- 
tchev  The  name  is  also  spelled  Tsankoff,  Zankoff , 
or  Zankov 

Tsankov,  Dragan  (dn'gdn  ts3in'k6f),  1828-1911, 
Bulgarian  statesman  As  journalist  and  later  as 
professor  he  pla\  ed  un  important  part  in  achieving 
the  autonomy  of  the  Bulgarian  Church  from  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople  and  in  establishing 
the  Bulgarian  state  He  was  vice  president  of  the 
constituent  assembly,  founded  the  Russophile  Lib- 
eral partj,  and  became  (1879)  diplomatic  agent  at 
Constantinople  Made  premier  in  1880,  he  dis- 
agreed with  Prince  Alexander  and  was  imprisoned 
(1882-83),  but  he  was  roappomted  president  of  the 
council  and  eventually  c  ompelled  the  prince  to  ab- 
dicate The  name  IK  also  spelled  Tsankoff,  Zan- 
koff,  or  Zankov 

Tsaritsyn,  RSFSK    see  STALINGRAD 

Tsarskoye  Selo,  ItSFSR  see  PUSHKIN 

Tschaikovsky,  Nikolai  Vasilyevich  see  CHAYKOV- 
BKY,  NIKOLAI  V  \HILHVICH 

Tschaikowsky,  Piotr  Ilich   see  TCHAIKOV  SKY 

Tschermak-Seysenegg,  Erich  (a'rlkh  cher'mak-si'- 
BimPk),  1871- ,  Austrian  botanist,  a  specialist  in 
plant  bleeding  He  bee  ame  professor  at  thnngiuul- 
tural  school  in  \  ienn.i  in  1909  Ho  was  one  of 
several  scientists  who  simultaneously  in  1900  con- 
firmed Mendel's  l.iws  of  heredity  * 

Tschudi,  Aegidius  or  Gdg  (cjl'dfus  choo'de,  gTlk'), 
1505-72,  earh  Swiss  historian  He  was  Lantlam- 
mami  of  Glams  canton  His  Chronicon  Htlvetu  inn 
[Swiss  chronu  le],  pubhhhed  long  after  his  death,  is 
inaccurate  and  legend-filled,  but  is  invaluable  IM-- 
cause  of  the  copies  of  early  documents  in  it 
TH<  hudi  integrated  the  various  conflicting  \ersions 
of  the  William  Ti  i  L  legend,  later  retold  bv  Johan- 
nes von  Muller  and  extensi\el>  used  b>  Schiller 

Tse  Hsi   see  T/'u  Hm 

Tsesis,  Latvia  sec  CKSW 

tsetse  fly  (tsft'scy,  African  insect  of  the  genus 
(tlosmina,  slightly  larger  than  the  housefly  Both 
male  and  female  suck  blood  A  number  of  the  21 
species  c  an  transmit  to  humans  the  trvpauosonie'!> 
which  cause  the  Gambian  and  Rhodesian  foims  of 
African  sleeping  sickness  The  tsetse  fly  also  car- 
ries the  trypanosomew  which  cause  naguiu  and 
other  diseases  of  wild  and  domestic  annuals 
Clearing  the  brush  which  the  flies  inhabit  and 
spraying  the  area  with  DDT  help  to  destroy  them 

Tsientang  or  Chientang  (both  chySn'tang',).  river, 
Chekiang  prov  ,  China,  flowing  c  250  mi  NE 
to  Hangc  how  Bay  It  in  an  important  commercial 
artery  The  tide  rushing  into  the  river  from  the 
bay  causes  a  bore  from  5  to  15  ft  high,  which 
sweeps  past  the  city  of  Hangchow  and  menaces 
shipping  in  the  h'irbor 

Tsimshian  Indians  (tsun'shCun),  group  of  North 
American  Indian  tribes,  speaking  a  common  lan- 
guage (see  P>  NITTI  \  v)  They  live  about  the  Skoeim 
and  Nass  rivers  and  southward  along  the  coast  of 
British  (Columbia  and  northward  into  Alaska 
Their  culture  is  mm  h  like  that  of  the  Haidu  and  the 
Thngit,  with  whom  they  form  the  northernmost 
group  of  Pacific  Northwest  culture  They  depend 
largely  on  fishing  for  subsistenc  e,  on  the  codfish  and 
halibut  of  the  deep  sea  as  well  as  the  salmon  and 
candlefish  (eulachon)  that  come  upstream  in 
spring  They  hunt  seals  and  sea  lions  and,  in  the 
interior,  bear,  mountain  goat,  and  deer.  They  al.so 
use  homloc  k  bark,  berries,  and  kelp  for  food 
Chimmesv  an  is  another  name  for  Tsimshian  Muc  b 
has  been  written  of  the  Tsimshian — and  especially 
about  the  Episcopalian  missionary  William  Dun- 
can He  established  (1857)  a  mission  at  the  Tsim- 
shian  village  of  Metlukahtta,  which  is  16  mi  S  of 
Port  Simpson,  British  Columbia  Duncan  moved, 
however,  in  1887  to  Port  Chester,  or  New  Metla- 
kahtta,  on  Annette  island,  and  most  of  the  Indian- 
followed  him  Today  the  Tsimshian  live  on  reser- 
vations in  British  Columbia,  where  they  number 

some  6,100.  See  Henry  S  Wellcome,  The  Story  of 
Metlakahtta  (1887) ,  Franz  Boas,  Twmthian  Myth- 
ology (1916),  Theresa  Durlach,  The  Rdatoonithi  p 

System*  of  the  Thngit,  Ilavda,  end  Tmmthian 
(1928) 

Tain  (dzm)  or  Chin  (chin),  dynasty  of  China  which 

ruled  from  265  to  420,  after  the  period  of  the 
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Three  Kingdoms.  Tsin  was  the  dvna*Ud~n«ne  as- 
sumed by  the  Wei,  who  by  280  had  completed  the 
conquest  of  China  (see  THKBE  KINGDOMS)  Almost 
immediately  after  its  official  founding  the  Tern  em- 
pire began  to  contract  A  revolt  deprived  it  of 
Szechwan  from  302  to  347,  and  there  were  exten- 
sive losses  to  the  Hsmng-nu  (Huns)  m  the  north 
A  series  of  dynasties,  mainly  of  barbaric  origin, 
ruled  N  China  After  the  Twin  regained  Saechwan, 
they  became  stronger  and  occupied  many  areas  in 
the  southeast,  whore  Chinese  culture  had  not  pre- 
viously penetrated.  The  population  of  the  Tsin 
state  was  greatly  increased,  and  its  cultural  level 
was  raised  by  the  heavy  influx  of  Chinese  refugees 
from  the  north  The  Tsm  saw  the  continued 
growth  of  Buddhism  and  of  specialized  types  of 
learning,  notablv  regional  gazetteers,  which  were 
produced  in  abundance  An  important  material 
advance  was  the  extensive  use  of  i  oal  In  the 
period  between  the  collapse  of  the  Tsin  and  the 
founding  of  the  Sui  dynasty,  China  was  never 
united  The  most  notable  of  the  mam  local  dynas- 
ties was  the  Northern  Wei  (it  had  no  connection 
with  the  Tsin),  which  conquered  most  of  N  C'hina 
by  439  The  Northern  Wei  wore  originally  a 
Turkic  tribe,  the  T'oba  (or  T'opa)  They  have  left 
many  colossal  rock  carvings,  monuments  of  a 
mixed  Indian  and  Alexandrian  Greek  character 

Tainan  (tsm'an'),  Mandarin  Chi-nan,  city  (pop 
691,490),  capital  of  Shantung  prov  ,  China  It  lies 
just  8  of  the  Yellow  River,  and  it  is  a  railroad  junc- 
tion with  connections  to  many  parts  of  China 
8ilk  cloth  is  manufactured 

Tsing  (chmg),  Mandarin  Ch'ing,  salt  lake,  c  65  mi 
long,  NE  Tsmghai  prov  ,  China  It  is  at  an  alti- 
tude of  c  10,000  ft  From  c  800  until  1928  it 
marked  the  Chirm-Tibet  boundary  The  lake  is 
sometimes  called  Koko  Nor  [Tibetan, -blue  lake] 
The  name  is  sometimes  spelled  Chmg 

Tsmghci  (chmg'hl'),  Mandarin  Ch'ing-hai,  prov- 
ince (267,020  sq  mi  ,  pop  1,123,219),  W  China, 
bordered  by  Tibet  on  the  west  The  capital  is 
timing  Until  1928  Tsmghai  was  the  Tibetan 
province  of  Koko  Nor  Tsmghai  is  mainly  a  high 
plateau  frozen  eight  months  of  the  year  The 
swampy  Tsaidam  oc  cupies  much  of  the  central  area, 
«nd  in  the  east  there  'ire  many  lakes,  notably  Tsmg 
(Koko  Not)  The  Yellow,  Yangtze,  and  Mekong 
rivers  rise  in  Tsmghai  \  little  grain  is  grown,  but 
the  inhabitants  are  mostly  pastoral  nomads,  both 
Tibetan  and  Mongol  There  is  some  trade  with 
Tibet,  but  without  raihoads,  motor  roads,  or  nav- 
igable streams  Tsmghai  is  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  C'hma  The  uainc  is  sometimes  spelled  Chmg- 

Tsingling  (c  hmg'Iuig')  or  Tsinhng  (chTn'lTng'),  Man- 
darin la'in-ltng,  mountain  range,  NW  China,  rifl- 
ing to  c  20,(X)0  ft  It  extends  east  and  west  across 
S  KariHu  and  S  Shensi  prov  a 

Tsingtao  (tstng'tou',  chlng'dou'),  Mandarin  Ch'ing- 
tao,  city  (pop  e  ,60,000),  Shantung  prov  ,  China,  a 
port  on  the  Yellow  Sea  It  is  the  terminus  of  a  rail- 
road to  Tientsin  and  a  port  of  entrance  for  foreign 
goods  As  the  administrative  center  of  the  former 
German  territory  of  KIAOCUOW,  Tsingtao  ele\ el- 
oped into  a  modern  city  From  1914  to  1922  it  was 
held  by  Japan  After  the  Second  World  War, 
Tsingtao  was  a  marine  and  naval  base  for  the 
United  States  until  1949,  when  it  was  abandoned 
and  fell  to  the  Communists 

Tsingyuan,  C'hma   see  PAOTINO 

Tsinung,  mountain  range   see  TSINGMNO 

Tsitsihar  (tse'tse'hnr',  chi'ehe'hAr'),  Mandarin 
Ch't-fh't-ha-erh,  city  (pop  113,495),  capital  of  Ho- 
kiang  prov  ,  NE  C'hma,  on  the  Nonni  river  Tsi- 
tsihar  is  connected  by  lail  with  Harbin,  Mukden, 
and  Tahen  (Dairen)  It  is  a  distributing  center  for 
cattle,  furs,  and  rugs 

Tskhinvtl,  Georgian  S8R   see  STAMNIR 

Tiu  (ts67>),  citv  (1947  pop  68,662),  capital  of  Mic 
prefecture,  S  Honshu,  Japan,  on  Ise  Bay  It  is  a 
commercial  and  manufacturing  center  Mie  pre- 
fecture, with  textile,  ceramics,  woodworking,  agri- 
cultural, and  fishing  industries,  embraces  Yok- 
kaichi  and  Un-yamada  (a  major  Shmtoist  center) 

Tsngaru  Strait  (tso&ga'roo),  channel,  separating 
Honshu  and  Hokkaido  islands,  Japan,  and  con- 
necting the  Sea  of  Japan  on  the  west  with  the 
Pacific  on  the  east 

Tsu  Hsi'  seeTz'u  Hsr 

Tstmetaka  (tsSo'natft'ka),  fl  13th  cent  ,  Japanese 
painter  He  worked  also  m  black  and  white  and  is 
best  known  for  landscapes  of  distinctive  and  vigor- 
ous drawing  He  later  changed  his  name  to  Tosa 
Tsuuetaka,  giving  the  name  Tosa  to  a  school  of  art 

Tsuruga  (tsooroo7ga) ,  city  |(1947  pop  28,268), 
Fukui  prefecture,  central  Honshu,  Japan,  a  port 
on  the  Sea  of  Japan  It  has  steamer  connection 
with  Vladivostok 

Tsushima  (tsfio'shCma),  Japanese  island  m  Korea 
Strait  Near  bv,  in  May ,  1905,  occurred  the  major 
naval  battle  of  the  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR  The 
Russian  Baltic  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral RozhdcstvensH  set  sail  (Sept,  1904)  for 
Vladivostok  In  its  encounter  with  the  Japanese 
fleet  under  Count  Togo  it  suffered  nearly  total 
disaster  Only  a  few  of  the  Russian  ships  escaped 

•to  neutral  ports  or  reached  then  destination,  the 
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majority  were  sunk  or  captured.  The  defeat  con-, 
vinoed  Russia  that  further  struggle  was  hopeless, 
and  in  August  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H 

Tsz  (dstt),  Mandarin  Tru,  river,  Hunan  prov , 
China,  flowing  350  mi  NE  to  Tungtmg  lake 
Tuam  (tu 'urn),  town  (pop  3,873),  Co  Galwav,  Ire- 
land, NNE  of  Galway  It  is  a  farm  market  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  arc  h  bishop  and  an 
Anglican  bishop  St  Jarlath's  College  is  here 
Tuarootu  Islands  (tooamcVtoo)  or  Low  Archipelago, 
coral  group,  area  c  330  sq  mi  ,  S  Pacific ,  part  of  the 
JHKNrH  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  OCEANIA  They  are 
300  mi  8  of  the  Marquesas  Islands  and  comprise  80 
atolls  in  a  1, 300-mile  chain  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment is  at  Papeete  on  Tahiti,  Society  Islands  Han- 
giroa  i8  the  largest  island,  Fakarava  the  most  im- 
portant The  islands  have  coconut,  pandanus,  and 
breadfruitjtrees  and  produce  pearl  shell  and  copra 
MAKATKA  is  the  only  phosphate  island  of  the  group 
They  were  discovered  in  1606  bv  the  Spanish  and 
wore  annexed  bv  France  m  1881  A  small  part  of 
the  group  is  governed  with  the  GAMBIBR  ISLANDS 
The  group  was  formerly  called  Paumotu  or  Danger- 
ous Arc  hipelago 

Tu«n  Ch'i-jui  (dwiin'che'rooa'),  1864-1930,  Chinese 
general  and  political  leader  He  studied  military 
scicne  e  in  Germany  and  held  high  positions  in  the 
armv  under  the  Ch'ing  dynastv  Tuan,  a  c  otisistent 
supporter  of  Y&AN  SHIH-KAI,  served  as  prime  min- 
ister and  minister  of  war  several  times  between 
1912  and  1918  He  was  provisional  president  of 
Chum  m  lj)24  and  1925 

Tuapse  (tooupsve?'),  otv  (1939  estimated  pop 
9,600),  S  Krasnodar  Terntorv,  SK  European 
RSFSR,  on  the  Blac  k  Sea  It  is  a  major  iwtroleum 
port,  connected  by  pipe  lines  with  the  Groznv  and 
Maikop  oil  fields 

Tuareg  or  Touareg  (both  twa'reg),  Moslem  Berl>er 
people,  nomads  of  the  Sahara  \mong  the  moat 
highly  civilized  peoples  of  Africa,  they  have  pre- 
served their  ancient  alphabet  Their  soe  ml  organ- 
ization is  one  of  hereditarv  classes  The  upper 
classes,  organized  in  tribes,  convov  caravans  and, 
until  subdued  by  France,  were  feared  as  raiders 
Thev  maintain  a  feudal  relationship  with  the  partly 
ague  ultui  al  lower  tribes  Menial  labor  is  pei  formed 
by  non-Tuareg  servants,  formerly  by  captive 
slaves  Tuareg  men  go  veiled,  while  the  women  are 
unveiled  Women  enjov  respect  and  freedom,  and 
descent  and  inheiitani  e  aie  through  the  female 
line  The  heicelv  independent  Tuareg  resented 
European  hegemonv  in  Africa  and  long  resisted 
conquest  See  F  J  Hodd,  People  of  the  Vnl  (1926) 
Tuasivi  (too*.nsc've),  town,  on  the  east  coast  of  Sa- 
van,  Western  Samoa,  headquarters  of  the  resident 
commissioner  and  site  of  a  government  hospital 
Tuatha  De  Danann  (too'uhu  da'  d-i'nan,  too'uthu), 
in  Irish  tradition,  as  in  the  Hook  of  Invasions,  the 
last  invaders  of  Ireland  before  the  MILEHUNS 
They  were  endowed  with  great  supernatural  pow- 
ers, and  bv,  means  of  these  they  defeated  their  pred- 
ecessors, the  Firbolgs  and  the  Fomors,  m  battle 
They  were  defeated  by  the  Milesians  and  retired 
into  the  sidhc  jf airy-mounds)  or  went  to  Tuna  nOg 
(the  land  of  eternal  \outh)  and  became  the  gods  of 
pagan  Ireland  They  have  become  confused  in 
Irish  folklore  with  the  fames 

tuba  (tu'bu,  too'bu)  [Latin, =trumpet],  brass  wind 
musical  instrument,  resembling  a  trumpet  but 
larger  and  therefoie  lower  pitched  The  term  tuba 
is  applied  rather  loosel\  to  that  group  of  instru- 
ments which  plav  the  lowest  brass  parts  in  band 
and  orchestra,  these  instruments  vary  slightly  in 
size  and  in  bore  and  are  known  by  various  names, 
including  helicon  (of  whuh  an  American  variety  is 
called  sousaphone),  euphonium,  Flugclhorti ,  bary- 
ton,  saxhorn,  and  Wagner  tuba  All  of  them  were 
developed  in  the  19th  e  cut  ,  their  predecessors  were 
the  Ibth-c  eutury  serpent  and  the  opine  Icicle,  in- 
vented in  1817  Tubas  are  regular  members  of  the 
band  and  the  orchestra  Thev  are  transposing  in- 
struments, made  in  various  key  s 
Tubal  (tQ'bul),  son  of  Japheth  Gen  102 
Tubtl-cam  (  kiln'),  in  the  Bible,  son  of  Lamech  Ho 

first  worked  brass  and  iron  Gen  4  22 
tube,  vacuum  or  electron,  device  used  in  electronics 
as  a  rec  tifier,  amplifier,  mixer,  and  detector  of  audio 
and  radio  frequencies  and  for  electrical  measure- 
ments The  simplest  form  of  a  vac  mini  tube  con- 
sists of  a  glass  tube  in  vvhic  h  a  low  vacuum  has  been 
produced  and  which  contains,  fused  in  its  walls, 
two  electrodes  Between  these,  electric  itv  is  dis- 
charged, the  vac  uurn  making  the  discharge  more 
readily  accomplished  Electron  tubes  known  as 
gas-filled  tubes  actually  one  lose  only  a  small 
amount  of  the  gas  so  that  thev ,  too,  contain  a  rel- 
atively high  vacuum  I'nder  certain  conditions 
during  current  flow,  light  appears,  its  color  vary  ing 
with  the  gas  making  up  the  rarefied  atmosphere  in 
the  tube  Vacuum  tubes  (also  called  thermionic 
valves)  employ  c  hiefly  the  prim  iple  of  thermionic 
emission  heating  the  filament  (cathode)  releases 
electrons  which  flow  to  the  positive  elec  trode  (an- 
ode or  plate),  the  magnitude  of  current  varying 
with  the  plate  voltage  Rays  given  off  from  the 
cathode  of  a  v  acuum  tube  arc  called  c  athode  ray  s 
When  those  rays  are  focused  upon  a  metal  plate 
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placed  directly  in  their  path  in  a  vacuum  tub«,  X 
rays  are  produ<  ed  In  radio,  diodo  tubes  are  essen- 
tially of  the  simple  vacuum  type  In  triodes  a  con- 
trol grid  is  inserted  between  cathode  and  plate  By 
making  the  grid  positive  or  negative  m  respect  to 
the  cathode  the  flow  of  elec  troiis  to  the  plate  may 
be  en<  our  aged  or  impeded,  thus  achieving  effective 
control  and  amplification  of  the  plate  current  with 
httle  or  no  power  expended  ui  circuit  Tetrode  and 
pentode  tubes  have  a  similar  action  basically, 
BC  reen  and  suppressor  grids  are  added  to  increase 
the  tube's  effie  iency  Klystron  and  magnetrons  are 
types  used  in  ultra-high  frequene  y  sorvie  e  See 
also  PHOTOI-  1 i-  rritic  CFLL 

tuber,  enlarged  underground  plant  stem,  such  as  the 
edible  part  of  the  potato  plant  and  the  Jeruhalem 
artichoke  Although  it  is  much  modified  in  utruc- 
ture,  it  shows  all  the  usual  stem  parts-  -bark,  wood, 
pith,  and  even  the  nodes  and  internodes  The  eves 
of  the  potato  aic  nodes  where  buds  appear  The 
.tuber  contains  a  large  amount  of  stored  food,  com- 
monly starch 

tubercle  (tu'burkul)  [Latin, -little  swelling),  small, 
and  usuall\  solid,  swelling  or  nodule,  especially  in 
animals  and  plants  In  anatomy  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  natural  prominences  in  certain  muscles,  to 
nerve  nu<  lei  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  to 
eminences  on  bones,  especially  regions  for  the  at- 
tachment of  muscles  or  ligaments  In  dentistry  it 
refers  to  the  cusp  of  a  tooth  In  pathology  it  de- 
scribes small,  morbid  growths  partu  ularly  the  le- 
sions of  TUBEKrrroHW  In  botany  it  applies  es- 
pecially to  the  nodules  on  the  roots  of  leguminous 
plants  that  result  from  the  a<  tivitics  of  NITKOOEN- 
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tuberculosis,  contagious,  infectious  disease  caused 
by  a  bacterium  (Mycolwtmum  tuberculosis)  dis- 
toveied  bv  Robert  KOCH  There  are  several  tvpes 
of  the  gei  m,  commonly  <  ailed  the  tubercle  bac  illus, 
including  those-  that  cause  the  human,  the  bovine, 
and  the  avian  leu  m*  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  those 
that  produce  a  similar  disease  m  some  of  the  lower 
vertebrates,  e  g  ,  fish,  amphibians,  and  reptiles 
The  germs  causing  the  human  and  the  bovine  forms 
of  the  disease  are  similar  and  are  usually  considered 
varieties  of  the  same  species  Formerly  children 
who  drank  raw  milk  from  tuberculous  cows  often 
became  vie  tuns  of  the  disease  Hint  e  the  movement 
begun  in  1918  bv  the  national  and  state  govern- 
ments to  eiaduate  the  disease  through  testing 
cattle  and  dest roving  those  having  tuberculosis 
this  source  of  mfec  tion  of  humans  has  been  greatly 
reduc  ed  Some  e  ase*  m  children  can  still  be  traced 
to  the  drinking  of  rnilk  from  tuberculous  cows  The 
commonest  mode  of  infection  by  humans,  however 
IH  through  genus  present  in  the  sputum  of  a  person 
suffering  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  (also  called 
consumption  and  phthisis)  As  the  bactena  attack 
and  destrov  bodv  tisMie,  small  rounded  masse* 
called  tubercles  or  nodules  are  formed,  these  con- 
tain the  bac  tcua,  w  lute  blood  cells,  and  pus  From 
such  lesions  formed  m  the  lung  tissue  in  pulmonarv 
tuberculosis  the  germs  enter  the  sputum,  and  there- 
by the  infcc  tion  mav  Ix-  spicad  to  other  people  A* 
healing  takes  place  the  tubercles  become  sur- 
rounded hv  fibious  01  calt  ified  material,  and  if  they 
remain  in  this  healed  condition  the  sputum  does 
not  contain  the  germs  The  use  of  X-ray  photo- 
graphs makes  possible  eaily  diagnosis  of  pulmonai  v 
tuberculosis  Sue  h  X  iavs  reveal  also  that  a  large 
percentage  of  adults,  especially  those  living  in 
cities,  have  overcome  attacks  of  the  disease  of 
which  they  were  not  aware  Other  forms  of  turVr- 
culosis  me  hide  tuberculosis  of  the  bones,  tho  intes- 
tines, the  Iv  mph  glands  (a  form  of  which  was  earlv 
known  as  scrofula  and  the  king's  evil),  and  the  skin 
(lupus  vnlgans)  The  disease  attacks  man  at  anv 
age  but  is  especial  I  \  prevalent  during  youth  and 
middle  age  \  normallv  healthy  person  has  con- 
siderable resistance  to  the  disease,  however,  there 
is  danger  to  those  living  in  close  contact  with  a 
tubercular  person  Overwork,  fatigue,  insuffic  lent 
fresh  air,  and  an  inadequate  diet  reduce  natural  re- 
sistance Treatment  includes  (in  addition  to  medi- 
cation) rest,  fresh  aii,  and  a  well-balamed  and 
nourishing  diet  Manv  sanatorium^*  for  providing 
such  care  are  maintained  bv  both  private  and  pub- 
lic agenc  ies  These  follow,  in  general,  the  plan  of 
treatment  introduced  in  the  I'mted  States  at  Sara- 
nac  Lake,  N  Y  ,  bv  Ldward  Livingston  TBUDEATT 
The  use  of  skin  tests  and  X  ravs  for  early  detection 
of  the  disease,  of  vaccines  to  prevent  its  develop- 
ment, and  of  ceitam  sulfa  drugs  and  antibiotic  sub- 
stances has  helped  to  reduce  the  mortality  rates 
Nevertheless  its  prevalence  still  presents  a  serious 
pioblem  See  H  \  Fat t won,  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Tuberculous  (1042),  H  D  Chadwick  and  A  S 
Pope,  Modern  Attack  on  Tuberculosis  (rev  ed  , 
1946),  It  G  Lovcll,  Taking  the  Cure  (1948),  J  B 
McDougall,  Tuberculosis  a  Global  Study  in  Social 
Pathology  (1949),  publications  of  the  National  Tu- 
berculosis Association,  New  York  citv 

tuberose  (too'bre~>z  -hureis,  tuM  tuberous-rooted 
tendci  plant  (Pohnitthts  tnbrrom),  native  to  Mex- 
ico, cultivated  in  Luiope  and  America  chiefly  as  a 
garden  plant  It  has  w  axv  w  hite,  heavily  fragrant 
flowers  hloonung  m  summer,  or  fall,  of  which  the 
double  variety  is  most  popular  The  tubers,  planted 
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TUBINGEN 

in  the  spring,  are  dug  and  stored  over  winter  or  re- 
placed annually. 

TUbingen  (tu'bmg-un),  city  (pop  34,345),  8  Wttrt- 
temberg,  8W  Germany,  on  the  Neekar  and  SSW 
of  Stuttgart  After  1945  it  became  the  capital  of 
the  French-occupied  state  of  Wurttemberg-llohen- 
jsollern.  Its  industries  include  manufactures  of  tex- 
tiles, machinery,  and  precision  instruments  Ttt- 
hingen  is  famous  for  its  university  (founded  1477), 
where  Melanchthon  taught  The  theological  facul- 
ty wan  famous  in  the  19th  cent  as  the  Tubingen 
School,  founded  by  F  C  BAUR.  The  university 
now  has  many  scientific  institutes  Chartered 
c  1200,  Tubingen  became  the  second  capital  of 
Wurttemberg  in  the  mid-l5th  cent.  The  old  center 
of  the  city  has  retained  its  medieval  character  It  is 
dominated  bv  the  late  Gothic  Church  of  St 
George  Other  landmarks  include  the  castle,  first 
mentioned  in  the  llth  cent  and  renovated  in  Ren- 
aissance st>le,  and  the  city  hall  (15th- 16th  cent.). 
Ludwig  Uhland  was  born  and  lived  here 
Tubingen  School  see  BAUR,  FERDINAND  CHRISTIAN 
Tubman,  Harriet,  c  1820-1913,  American  abolition- 
ist, b  Dorchester  co  ,  Md  She  escaped  fiorn  slav- 
ers in  1849  and  became  one  of  the  most  succ  essful 
'  conductors"  on  the  Underground  Railroad,  lead- 
ing over  300  slaves  to  freedom,  f OK  ing  the  timid 
ahead  with  a  loaded  revolver  She  was  a  fuend  of 
the  principal  abolitionists,  and  John  Brown  almost 
certamly  confided  his  Harpers  Ferr>  plan  to  her 
In  the  Civil  War,  Harriet  Tubman  attached  her- 
self to  the  Union  forces  in  coastal  South  Carolina, 
serving  as  a  nurse,  laundress,  and  spy  At  Auburn, 
N.Y  ,  her  home  for  manv  >oars,  the  Cayuga  co 
couithouse  contains  a  tablet  in  her  honor  See 
biographies  by  Sarah  Bradford  (1869,  1886)  and 
Earl  Conrad  (1943) ,  Anne  Parmh,  A  Clouded  Star 
(1948) 

Tubuai  Island*  (toobool')  or  Austral  Islands,  vol- 
canic group,  S  Pacific,  jtart  of  the  1*  KKNOH  ESTAB- 
LIMHMUNTS  IN  OcKvNiA  They  aip  S  of  the  Societv 
Islands  The  group  comprises  hve  islands  (Rima- 
<aia.  Rurutu,  Raivavae,  Tubuai,  and  uninhabited 
Maria  Island).  Tubuai  (17  sq  mi  ,  pop  1,006),  the 
largest,  was  discovered  in  1777  bv  Capt  James 
Cook  and  was  annexed  by  Frame  in  1880  The 
health  and  racial  purity  of  the  Polynesians  of  Ru- 
tutu  and  llimatara  are  protected  b\  un  edict  (1938) 
forbidding  nonnatives  to  visit  these  islands  Coffee, 
airowroot,  and  copra  are  pioduced  Rapa  (16  sq 
mi  ,  pop  298),  a  volcanic  island  325  im  SE  of  the 
Tubuai  group,  is  a  dependency 

Tuckahoe  (tfi'kuhd),  suburban  village  (pop  6,563), 
SE  N  Y  ,  m  Westchester  co  ,  S  of  White  Hams, 
titled  1684,  me  1903  There  are  marble  quarries, 
and  stucco  is  made. 

tuckahoe  (tu'kuho)  (from  Algonquian],  name  ap- 
plied to  two  Indian  foods  that  are  known  also  as 
Indian  bread  One  of  these  foods  is  the  rootstoc  k 
of  c  ertain  plants  of  the  arurn  familv ,  especially 
golden  club  and  arrow  arum  Although  acrid  and 
|K>isonoua  when  raw,  the  rootsto<  k  when  c  ooked  is 
a  nutritious  food  The  other  foim  of  tutkahoe  is  a 
c  ompacted  mass  of  rm  <  el  aim  (<  ailed  s<  lerotium)  of 
<  ertain  fungi  It  is  a  firm,  whitish  substam  e  with  a 
hard,  brown,  barkhke  surface  A  commonly  used 
form  is  sclerotium  from  a  subterranean  fungus 
(Poria  cocog)  found  on  t)ie  roots  of  trees  in  the  S 
ITmted  States 

Tucker,  Abraham,  1705-74.  English  philosopher 
He  studied  at  Oxford  and  later  devoted  himself  to 
writing  and  study  In  the  field  ot  ethics  he  ad- 
vanced the  position  that  each  man  seeks  his  own 
satisfactions  and  that  the  will  of  Cod  blends  these 
into  a  public  good  Thin  is  similar  to  the  later 
utilitarian  ethics  Tucker's  major  work,  The  Na- 
ture of  Light  Pursued  (7  vols  ,  1768-78),  was  pub- 
lished in  part  under  the  pseudonj  m  Edward  Search 

Tucker,  John  Randolph,  1812-83,  \merican  naval 
officer,  b  Alexandria,  Va  (then  pait  of  the  District 
of  Columbia)  Appointed  a  midshipman  in  1826, 
he  had  seen  varied  service,  including  duty  in  the 
Mexican  War,  when  he  resigned  (April,  1861)  as 
commander  to  take  the  same  lank  m  the  Confeder- 
ate navj  In  the  Civil  War  he  commanded  the 
Patiick  Henry  in  the  battle  of  Hampton  Roads 
(March,  1862),  fought  at  Drewns  Bluff  in  1862 
and  1864,  and  was  captain  m  charge  (1862-64)  of 
Confederate  .naval  forces  at  Charleston,  S  C  In 
1860  Tucker  was  rear  admiral  commanding  the 
naval  forces  of  Peru  and  Chile  in  their  war  against 
Spain,  and  as  piosident  of  the  Peruvian  hydro- 
graphic  commission  he  c  onducted  (1873)  an  expedi- 
tion which  explored  the  upper  Amazon  See  biog- 

,raphy  by  J.  H   Rochelle  (1903) 

Tucker,  Josiah,  1713-99,  English  economist,  b. 
Wales  A  clergyman,  he  was  a  prolific  pamphleteer 
m  a  wide  range  of  subjects  He  maintained  that 
war  is  a  loss  even  to  a  victorious  nation  and  that 
England's  colonies  could  not  be  held  against  their 
will  Adam  Smith  is  believed  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced b.v  lum  For  selected  writings  and  an 
account  of  the  man  and  his  work,  see  R  L.  Schuy- 
ler,  Jonah  Tucker  (1931) 

Tuckerman,  Edward,  1817-86,  American  botanist, 
b  Boston,  grad  Union  College,  Schenectady  (B  A  , 
18  37)  He  is  known  for  his  woi  k  on  lichens  Among 
his  writings  are  An  Enumeration  of  North  American 
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Lichens  (1845),  Gemm  Lichenwm  an  Arrangement 
of  the  North  American  Lichens  (1872) ,  and  A  Synop- 
«M  of  the  North  American  Lichen*  (Vol.  I,  1882; 
Vol  II,  ed  by  Henry  Willey,  1888). 
Tuckerton,  borough  (pop.  1,320),  SE  N  J.,  near 
Little  Egg  Harbor  N  of  Atlantic  City,  settled 
o  1700,  inc.  1901.  Near  it  is  a  radio  station  for 
marine  transmitting  Tuckerton  was  once  an  im- 
portant port  Ships  in  its  harbor  were  burned  by 
the  British  in  1778 

Tucson  (too's&n*),  city  (pop  36,818),  co.  seat  of 
Puna  co ,  SE  Am  ,  SE  of  Phoenix  The  "Old 
Pueblo"  drew  its  first  Spanish  settlers  in  the  late 
17th  cent ,  and  Father  Eusebio  Kino  founded  Mis- 
sion San  Xavier  del  Bac  (9  mi  S  of  Tucson,  present 
building  erected  by  Franciscans  in  the  late  18th 
cent.)  in  1700.  Father  F.  T  H  Garces  reestab- 
lished the  village,  and  the  presidio  was  moved  in 
1776  to  Tucson,  which  was  a  military  border  post 
of  New  Spain,  of  Mexico,  and,  after  its  transfer 
under  the  GadJsden  Purchase,  of  the  United  States 
(Fort  Lowell)  It  became  also  a  trade  center  for 
mining,  ranching,  and  some  agriculture,  teiritortal 
capital  (1867-77),  and  later  a  railroad  point,  with 
some  industries,  among  them  an  airplane-parts 
plant  Sunny  Tucson  is  best  known  as  a  winter  and 
a  health  resort  The  desert  growths  of  the  Saguaro 
National  Monument  near  by  contrast  with  the  cool 
heights  of  the  easily  accessible  Santa  Catahna  Mts  , 
notably  Mt  Lemmon  A  fiesta  and  rodeo  is  held 
each  Februarv  The  Umv  of  Arizona  (see  ARIZO- 
NA, UNIVERSITY  OF)  and  botanical  and  agricultural 
expenment  stations  are  in  Tucson 

Tucuman  (tookooman'),  city  (estimated  pop 
169,566),  capital  of  Tucuman  prov  ,  NW  Argen- 
tina The  original  juune  was  San  Miguel  de  Tucu- 
man It  is  the  metiopohs  of  a  large  irrigated  area 
which  produces  sugar  Corn,  alfalfa,  rice,  tobacco, 
and  fruit  are  also  grown  Lumbering  is  carried  on, 
and  the  pi  o  vmce  is  rich  m  minerals  Tucuman  was 
founded  in  1565  and  was  moved  to  its  present  site 
in  1685  Here  m  Sept ,  1812,  Manuel  Belgrano  de- 
feated the  Spanish  ro.vahsts  Meeting  m  the  city, 
a  congress  proclaimed  (July  9,  1816)  the  independ- 
ence from  Spain  of  the  'United  Provs  of  La  Plata 
Tucuman  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  there  is  a 
popular  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 

Tucumcan  (too/kunika*re),  city  (pop  6,194),  co 
seat  of  Quay  c  o  ,  E  N  Mex  ,  just  S  of  the  Canadian 
river,  E  of  Albuquerque  and  near  the  Texas  line, 
me  1908  It  is  a  mil  road  division  point  and  trade 
center  for  a  faim  and  stock  aiea  Conchas  Darn 
(235  ft  high  and  6,230  ft  long)  and  Reueational 
Area  is  near  bv 

Tudela  (toodha'la),  city  (pop  12,873),  Navarre,  N 
Spam,  on  the  Ebro  The  surrounding  fertile  region 
produces  fruit,  grapes,  and  olives  There  are  sugar 
refineries  and  varied  mamifac  tures.  Tudela  flour- 
ished under  the  Moors  and  was  later  the  second  city 
of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  and  a  notable  fortress 
In  a  battle  near  here,  also  called  the  battle  of  the 
Ebro,  the  French  won  a  major  victory  (1808)  m  the 
Peninsular  War  There  is  a  fine  12th-centurv 
cathedral  The  Ebro  is  crossed  here  b>  an  old 
Roman  bridge 

Tudor,  royal  family  that  ruled  England  from  1485 
to  1603  Its  founder  was  Owen  Tudor,  of  a  Welsh 
family  of  great  antiquity,  who  was  a  squire  at  the 
court  of  Henry  VI  and  who  married  Catherine  (of 
Valois),  the  widow  of  Henry  V  Of  their  five  chil- 
dren, the  eldest  son,  Edmund,  was  created  earl  of 
Richmond  (1453),  married  Margaret  Beaufort,  a 
descendant  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  had  one  son, 
Henry,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  HENRY  VII 
after  defeating  Richard  III  at  Bosworth  Field 
(1585)  and  ending  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  Bv  his 
marriage  to  Elizabeth  Woodville,  daughter  of 
Edward  IV,  Henry  united  the  Lancastrian  and 
Yorkist  claims  to  the  throne  Of  his  children,  hw 
daughter  MARCJARBT  TUDOR  married  James  IV  of 
Scotland,  his  daughter  Marv  (see  MARY  OF  ENG- 
LAND) married  Louis  XII  of  France,  and  his  surviv- 
ing son  succeeded  him  (1509)  on  the  throne  as 
HFNRTL  VIII  All  three  of  Henry  VIII's  children, 
EDWARD  VJ,  MARY  I,  and  ELIZABETH,  were  rulers 
of  England  Following  the  death  of  Edward  VI, 
there  was  an  attempt  to  place  Mary  of  England's 
granddaughter,  Lady  Jane  GRKY,  upon  the  throne 
but  this  was  soon  <  rushed,  and  she  was  beheaded 
The  reign  of  the  Tudors  marks  the  emergence  of 
England  from  feudalism  and  was  distinguished  by  a 
vast  increase  in  the  power  of  the  monarchy,  the 
rise  of  England  as  a  naval  power  and  a  correspond- 
ing sense  of  national  pride,  an  increase  m  trade,  and 
considerable  religious  strife  It  was  a  period  of  a 
remarkable  flowering  of  English  literature  and 
scholarship  Upon  the  death  of  Elizabeth  (1603), 
the  Tudor  dynasty  was  succeeded  by  the  house  of 
Stuart,  whose  claim  to  the  throne  derived  from 
Margaret  Tudor. 

Tudor,  Owen  (6'In),  d  1461,  founder  of  the  Tuoon 
dynasty.  He  belonged  to  an  ancient  Welsh  family. 


Presumably  for  valor  at  Agmcourt,  he  was  made 
squire  to  the  body  of  Henry  V.  In  1429  (?)  he 
married  the  widowed  queen,  Catherine  of  Valois, 
who  had  five  children  b>  him.  Twice  imprisoned 
by  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  during  Henry 
YTs  infanc> ,  he  finally  esc  aped  to  Wales,  but  later 


Henry  made  provision  for  Mm  in  England.  Owen, 
a  faithful  Lancastrian  m  the  Warrof  the  Roses,  was 
killed  by  Yorkists  at  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Croa» 
(1461). 

Tudor,  WfflUm,  1779-1830,  American  writer,  b 
Boston,  grad  Harvard,  1796.  An  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  Anthology  Club  in  Boston,  he  contrib- 
uted to  its  magazine  and  later  was  the  first  editor  of 
the  North  American  Renew  (founded  1815).  His 
writings  are  Letters  on  the  Eastern  States  (1820), 
essays  in  Miscellanies  (1821),  and  a  biography  of 
James  Otis  (1823).  He  was  US  consul  in  Peru 
from  1823  to  1827  and  in  Brazil  from  1827  to  1830. 

Tudor  style,  descriptive  of  the  English  architecture 
and  decoration  of  the  first  half  of  the  16th  cent , 
prevailing  during  the  reigns  (1485-1568)  of  Henry 
VII,  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI,  and  Mary  I  It  is 
the  first  of  the  transitional  styles  between  Gothic 
Perpendicular  and  Palladia!!  architecture,  the  other 
two  being  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  The  rise  of 
new  trading  families  to  wealth  and  the  enrichment 
of  court  favorites  by  Henry  VIII  with  lands  and 
wealth  derived  from  his  suppression  of  monasteries 
resulted  in  the  building  of  many  manor  houses  In 
these  the  fortified  character  of  earlier  times  gave 
way  to  increased  domesticity  and  privacy  Though 
the  great  hall  still  remained  the  focus  of  the  estab- 
lishment, its  importance  now  decreased  with  the 
introduction  of  other  rooms  such  as  par  Ion,  studies, 
bedrooms  in  greater  number,  and  quarters  for  din- 
ing Rooms  frequently  were  fitted  with  oak  panel- 
ing, often  of  linen-fold  type,  walls  and  ceilings  re- 
ceived rich  plaster  relief  ornament,  and  articles  of 
furniture  carne  into  greater  use  Exteriors  in  do- 
mestic work  exhibited  Perpendicular  features  in 
modified  form,  notably  square-headed,  mulhoned 
windows  and  arched  openings  of  the  four-centered 
or  so-called  Tudor  tj  pe  Other  characteristics  were 
the  use  of  brickwork  combined  with  half-timber, 
high  pinnacled  gables,  bay  or  oriel  windows,  and 
numerous  chimneys  of  decorative  form  Principal 
Tudor  examples  are  parts  of  Hampton  Court  Pal- 
ace, begun  in  1515,  and  many  colleges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Noted  country  manors  include 
Sutton  Place,  Surrey,  La>er  Marney,  Essex,  and 
the  splendid  Comptou  Wynyates,  Warwick. 

Tuesday   see  WBBK 

tufa   see  TRAVERTINE 

Tufts  College,  at  Modford  and  Boston,  Mass  ;  non- 
sectarian,  for  men  and  women,  chaitered  1852, 
opened  1855  by  Hosea  Ballou  2d  and  other  Umver- 
sahsts  It  cooperates  with  Harvaid  in  Crane  (theo- 
logical) and  Fletcher  (law  and  diplomacy)  schools 
and  with  Simmons  College  school  of  social  woik 
It  has  schools  of  dentistry,  engineering  (with  Brojn- 
held-Pearson  School),  liberal  arts  (with  Jackson 
College  for  women),  and  medicine  (pait  of  New 
England  Medical  Center)  The  P  T  Bainurn  nat- 
ural history  museum  and  the  Edwin  Gmn  inter- 
national affairs  library  are  at  Medford. 

Tu  Fu  (doo'  foo',  too'),  71B*-770,  Chinese  poet.  Al- 
though he  began  writing  at  an  early  age,  his  first 
work  showed  little  literary  promise  He  never 
passed  the  imperial  civil  service  examinations  and 
spent  many  poverty-stricken  years  wandering 
through  nearly  all  the  provinc  es  of  China.  When- 
ever Tu  Fu  did  occupy  an  official  position,  it  wa» 
not  long  before  he  was  dismissed  His  poetry  om- 
bodies  much  of  the  bitterness  of  his  life  An  ardent 
patriot  and  intensely  loyal  to  the  ruling  T'ang  dv- 
nasty,  ho  nevertheless  beheld  with  loathing  the 
corruption  and  cruelty  which  prevailed  He  sym- 
pathized intensely  with  the  common  people  of 
China,  whose  sufferings  he  had  himself  endured 
His  power  is  strong  in  rendering  the  stark  images  of 
war,  but  in  some  of  his  work  there  is  a  calmer  mood, 
a  delight  in  nature  or  in  court  ceremonial 

tugboat,  stronglv  built  steam  or  power  vessel.  They 
are  used  to  warp  large  steamers  into  and  out  of 
port  and  to  tow  barges,  dredging  and  salvage  equip- 
ment, and  disabled  vessels.  Tugboats  range  in  size 
from  93  ft  overall  length  to  210  ft  for  the  "sea- 
going" type,  with  engines  generating  from  750  hp 
to  3,000  hp  Most  harbor  tugboats  are  about  100 
ft.  long,  with  engines  of  about  1,000  hp  Steam 
power  long  dominated  tugboat  design,  but  m  recent 

tears  Diesel  drive  and  Diesel  and  electric  drive 
ave  been  adopted  Most  tugs  are  built  of  wood  or 
rnetal-sheathed  wood,  the  resiliency  of  a  wooden 
hull  preventing  damage  to  both  tug  boat  and  vessel 
in  warping  operations  A  modern  port  cannot 
operate  without  tugboats  When  the  tugboat  crews 
wont  on  strike  in  New  York  in  the  winter  of  1945- 
46,  the  city  was  deprived  of  virtually  all  incoming 
coal  and  fuel  oil,  and  harbor  traffic  was  stalled. 
The  modern  tugboat  is  equipped  with  radio  tele- 
phone, and  some  have  radar  to  aid  navigation  in 
fog  and  storm 

Tug  Fork,  river  rising  in  S  West  Virginia  and  flowing 
northwest  to  make  a  part  of  the  Ky  -W  Va. 
boundary  It  joins  the  Levisa  Fork  to  form  the  Big 
Sandy  River  at  Louisa,  Ky. 

Tttgurt  (tdtigoort'),  Fr.  Touggourt,  oasts,  E  Algeria, 
in  the  Sahara.  It  is  noted  for  dates,  which  have 
been  especially  abundant  since  artesian  wells  were 
dug  in  the  late  19th  cent 

Tugwell,  Rexford  Guy,  1891-,  American  economist, 
b.  Chautauqua  co.,  N.Y.,  grad.  Wharton  School} 
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Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  (B.S.,  1915,  Ph.D.,  1922). 
He  taught  economics  at  the  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania 
(1915-17),  the  Univ.  of  Washington  (1917-18), 
and  Columbia  (1920-37)  He  was  Assistant  Sec- 
retary (1933)  and  Undersecretary  (1934-37)  of 
Agriculture  and  a  member  of  the  BRAIN  TRUST 
Rexford  G  Tugwell  helped  draw  up  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  He  was  appointed  (1938) 
chairman  of  the  New  York  city  planning  commis- 
sion and  later  (1941)  governor  of  Puerto  Rico 
After  1946  he  was  attached  to  the  Umv  of  Chicago 
He  wrote  numerous  books  on  economics  and 
government 

Tuileries  (twe'lurez,  Fr.  tufilrS'),  former  palace  in 
Paris  Planned  by  Catherine  de'  Medu  i  and  begun 
in  1564  by  Phihbert  Delorme,  it  occupied  part  of 
the  present  Tuilenes  gardens,  t>etween  the  Louvre 
and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  The  palace  was 
rarely  used  as  a  royal  residence  before  the  French 
Revolution  Late  in  1789  Louis  XVI  was  forced  by 
the  revolutionists  to  move  his  court  from  Versailles 
to  the  Tuilenes,  whore  he  was  more  easily  con- 
trolled by  the  Parisian  mob  He  and  his  family 
were  brought  bark  hero  after  their  attempted  flight 
(1792)  to  Varonnes  A  few  weeks  later  (Aug  10, 
1792),  a  mob  attacked  the  palace  and  the  royal 
family  took  refuge  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
while  the  Swiss  GUARDS  were  massacred  by  the 
assailants,  the  rojyal  family  was  from  then  on  im- 
prisoned in  the  Temple  Napoleon  I  made  the 
Tuilenes  his  chief  residence,  and  after  his  fall  the 
palace  was  the  chief  residence  of  Louis  XVIII, 
Charles  X,  Louis  Philippe,  and  Napoleon  III 
During  the  Commune  of  Pans  of  1871  a  mob,  after 
placing  gunpowder  at  various  points  of  the  palace 
and  pouring  petroleum  into  it,  set  it  on  fire  and 
burned  it  down  completely  Architecturally,  this 
was  not  a  major  loss,  for  Delorme's  original  design 
had  been  much  altered  in  the  course  of  time  The 
gardens,  laid  out  by  Len6tre,  are  famous  for  their 
formal  beauty. 

Tuke,  William,  1732-1822,  English  merchant  and 
philanthropist  He  succeeded  at  an  early  age  to 
the  family  business  at  York  in  wholesale  tea  and 
coffee,  in  which  he  was  engaged  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  He  is  remembered  as  the  chief  founder  of 
the  York  Retreat  (opened  1796),  an  early  institu- 
tion for  the  care  of  the  insane  in  an  intelligent  and 
humane  manner  The  York  Retreat  had  an  im- 
portant influence  on  subsequent  treatment  of  the 
insane  His  son  Henry  Tuke,  1755-1814,  followed 
his  father  in  the  tea  and  coffee  business,  became  a 
minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  works  on  religion  Henry  Tuke's  son 
Samuel  Tuke,  1784  1857,  continued  in  the  family 
business  and  interested  himself  in  the  conditions  of 
the  insane  Ho  wrote  Dtscnption  of  the  Retreat 
(181,1),  a  work  which  had  great  influence  in  re- 
forming abuses  in  the  treatment  of  insanity 
Samuel  Tuko's  son  James  Hack  Tuke,  1819-90, 
also  entered  the  family  business  and  aided  in  the 
management  of  tho  York  Retreat  In  the  Irish 
famine  years  of  1846-47  and  1880,  he  assisted  in  the 
distribution  of  relief  funds  raised  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  England  and  labored  for  the  betterment 
of  Irish  conditions  His  bi  other  Daniel  Hack  Tuke, 
1827-95,  was  an  eminent  physician  who  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  insanity.  He  produced  a 
valuable  treatise,  A  Manual  of  Psuchological  Med- 
icine (with  J  C  Buckiull,  1858),  and  wrote  other 
medical  works 

Tukhachevski,  Mikhail  Nikolayevich.  see  TOUKHA- 
CHfcvsKY,  MIKHAIL  NIKOLAYEVICH 

Tula  (too'lfl),  ut>  (pop  272,404),  capital  of  Tula 
oblast,  cent  ral  European  RSFSR,  S  of  Moscow  It 
is  a  railroad  and  marmfac  turmg  center  in  the  Mos- 
c  ow  lignite  bamn  It  produces  metalware,  machin- 
ery, and  arms  and  has  flour  mills,  tanneries,  and 
sugar  refineries  Founded  in  the  12th  cent  ,  it  was 
repeatedly  attacked  by  the  Tatars  and  Lithua- 
nians in  the  14th  and  15th  cent  It  became  (16th 
cent )  a  key  fortress  of  the  grand  due  hy  of  Moscow, 
developed  (17th  cent )  its  armament  manufactures, 
and  became  an  administrative  center  In  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  Tula  withstood  a  close  siege  (1 941 ) 
during  the  German  drive  on  Moscow  Tula  has  a 
16th-century  kremhn,  surrounded  by  a  quadrangu- 
lar turreted  wall,  which  forms  the  center  of  the  city 
Yasnaya  Polyana,  the  home  of  Tolstoy,  is  near  by 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (toolftn',  tu-),  at 
New  Orleans;  nonsectanan,  private,  for  men  and 
women,  opened  1834,  chartered  as  a  state  medical 
college  1835,  became  the  Univ.  of  Louisiana  1847 
It  was  renamed  in  1884  when  it  was  endowed  by 
Paul  Tulane  The  medical  school  has  been  noted 
from  its  early  days  The  women's  division,  New- 
comb  College  (chartered  1886,  opened  1887  with  a 
gift  from  Josephine  L  Newcomb),  has  art  and 
music  schools  The  university  also  includes  col- 
leges of  arts  and  sciences,  commerce  and  business 
administration,  engineering  (with  aichitecture), 
and  law,  a  school  of  social  work,  and  a  teacher  s 
division  It  has  natural  history,  medical,  and  art 
museums  and  the  Middle  American  Research  In- 
stitute (with  a  Mayan  library  collection  and  a 
museum). 

,  Tulare  (tular',  tdola'rS),  city  (1940  pop.  8.259;  1949 
special  census  pop.  12,153),  S  central  Calif.,  SE  of 


2019 

Fresno;  founded  1872;  inc  1888  It  is  a  processing 
and  shipping  center  for  a  nch  agricultural  and 
dairying  region  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 

Tulare  Lake,  8  central  Calif ,  S  of  Hanford  The 
Kings  river  brings  water,  as  do  the  Kaweah  and  the 
Kern  in  unusually  wet  seasons  In  dry  seasons  the 
lake  is  almost  without  water  It  is  connected  by  a 
slough  with  Buena  Vista  Lake  and  Kern  Lake  to 
the  south,  but  it  has  no  drainage  outlet  to  the 
ocean  It  was  discovered  by  the  Spanish  c  1772, 
before  its  waters  were  put  to  use  for  irrigation,  Tu- 
lare Lake  had  a  length  of  c  50  mi  and  a  width  of 
c  35  mi 

tularemia  (t6"Blure'm5u)  or  rabbit  fever,  infectious 
disease  of  small  mammals  (particularly  rabbits  and 
hares)  and  of  birds,  caused  by  a  nonsporebearmg 
aerobic  bacillus  (Pasteurella  tularensie)  It  is  trans- 
mitted to  man  in  handling,  skinning,  and  dressing 
diseased  animals,  infection  occurring  by  way  of  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes  Tularemia  is  also 
transmitted  to  humans  by  the  bite  of  ticks,  deer 
flies,  fleas,  and  lice  and  has  been  produced  by  eat- 
ing insufficiently  cooked  infected  meats  The  incu- 
bation period  vanes  from  three  to  five  days  Symp- 
toms of  the  disease  include  ulc  er  at  the  site  of  inocu- 
lation, regional  inflammation  of  lymph  nodes, 
severe  headache,  chills,  fever,  sweats,  prostration, 
and  vomiting  Streptomycin  has  been  found  ef- 
fective in  treatment. 

Tularosa  (tffilurO'su,  -zu),  village  (pop  1,446),  S 
central  N  Mex  ,  near  Alamogordo,  laid  out  1862 
It  is  a  trade,  processing,  and  shipping  point  for  a 
farming,  grazing,  and  lu.nber  area 

Tulchm  (tool 'chin),  city  (pop  17,391),  W  Ukraine, 
SE  of  Vinnitsa  It  was  (1825)  the  stronghold  of  the 
Decembrists  in  S  Russia  Today  it  is  a  farm  center 
The  name  is  also  spelled  Tultchm 

Tulia  (too 'leu),  city  (pop  2,055),  co  seat  of  Swisher 
co  ,  extreme  N  Texas,  S  of  Amanllo  on  the  plains 
of  the  Panhandle,  settled  1890,  me  1909  The 
town,  on  one  of  the  "draws"  that  drain  into  Tule 
Canyon,  is  the  center  of  a  giam-gi owing,  milk- 
produc  ing,  and  ranching  area 

tulip,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Tulipa,  hardy,  bulbous- 
rooted  Old  World  plants  popular  as  garden  and  cut 
flowers  and  as  potted  plants  The  blossoms  are 
deeply  cup  shaped  and  of  various  rich  colors  Tulip 
seeds  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe 
in  1554  from  Turkey,  where  they  were  possibly  first 
cultivated  In  Holland  in  the  17th  cent  the  wild 
speculation  on  tulip  bulbs  became  known  as  tuhp- 
ornama  single  bulbs  sometimes  brought  several 
thousand  dollars  until  the  government  was  foiced 
to  interfere  Dumas  has  told  the  stoiy  in  his  Black 
Tulip  Holland  IH  still  an  important  center  of  tulip 
culture  In  gardens  tulips  are  sometimes  allowed 
to  naturalize,  but  the  bulbs  are  usually  either  sep- 
arated and  transplanted  after  maturing  their  leaves 
(to  avoid  diseased  conditions  and  make  room  for 
other  flowers)  or  are  discarded  for  new  bulbs 
Tulips  having  a  peculiar  color  flecking  or  striping 
known  as  "breaking"  were  formerly  very  popular 
and  were  thought  to  be  different  varieties  but  now 
are  thought  to  be  caused  by  a  v  11  us  disease  carried 
by  aphids  The  tulip  was  so  commonly  used  in  the 
designs  of  the  early  Pennsylvania  Dutch  potters 
that  their  waie  is  often  called  tulip  ware  Holland, 
Mich  ,  a  center  of  tulip  growing  in  the  United 
States,  holds  an  annual  tulip  festival  See  Tulips 
(U  8  Dept  of  Agnculture,  Circular  372) 

tulip  tree,  yellow  poplar,  or  white  wood,  handsome, 
deciduous  tree  of  the  magnol  la  family  (Linodendron 
hdijnfera),  native  to  the  United  States  E  of  the 
Mississippi  It  is  one  of  the  tall  OH  t  trees  of  its  area, 
and  its  towering  trunk  is  free  of  branches  to  a  great 
height  Because  of  tho  value  of  the  soft,  straight- 
grained  wood,  the  larger  trees  are  becoming  scarce 
The  wood  (sometimes  c  ailed  c  anary  wood)  is  highly 
prized  for  interiors,  construction,  cabinetmakmg, 
plywood,  woodworking,  and  many  other  purposes 
Tho  leaves  are  often  square-tipped  Tho  yellow 
and  orange  tulipuke  flowers  were  formerly  the  state 
flower  of  Indiana 

Tull,  Jethro,  1674-1741,  English  agriculturist  and 
inventor  He  studied  methods  of  agriculture  in 
England,  France,  and  Italj  and  influenced  British 
agriculture  through  his  writings,  which  include  The 
IJorae-Hoeinq  Husbandry  (1733)  Tull  advocated 
pulverizing  the  soil,  planting  in  drills,  and  thorough 
tilling  with  plough  and  hoe  during  the  growing 
period  He  invented  (c  1701)  a  machine  drill 

Tullahoma  (tuluho'mu),  town  (pop  4,549),  central 
Tenn  ,  SE  of  Nashville,  settled  1850,  me  1852  It 
is  an  industrial  town  in  a  timber  and  farm  area  In 
the  Civil  War  it  fell  (July,  1863)  to  Federals  under 
Gen  W.  S  Rosec-rans,  who  outmaneuvered  Gen 
Braxton  Bragg  in  the  operations  preliminary  to 
the  CHATTANOOGA  CAMPAIGN 

Tullamore  (tu*lum6r'),  urban  district  (pop  5,894), 
co  seat  of  Co.  Offaly,  Ireland  Durrow  Abbey,  4 
mi  north,  was  founded  (553)  by  St  Columba 
The  town  has  distilling  and  woolen  milling. 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS 

TuHoch,  John  (tulukh,  -Ink),  1823-86,  Scottish 
liberal  theologian  and  educator  Ordained  in  1845, 
he  was  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  until 
1854,  when  he  became  principal  and  professor  of 
theology  of  St.  Mary's  College,  St  Andrews  In 
1859  he  was  appointed  a  chaplain  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria He  was  of  influence  in  matters  of  education 
and  in  the  affairs  of  his  church  In  1878  he  was 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  Among  his  works  is  Rational  Theology 
and  Christian  Phdofophy  in  England  in  the  Sevdt- 
teenth  Century  (1872).  See  memoir  by  M  O  W 
Oliphant  (1888) 

Tally  see  CICERO 

Tulsa  (tiil'su),  city  (pop  142,157),  co  seat  of  Tulsa 
co  ,  NE  Okla  ,  on  the  Arkansas  river  east  of  its 
junction  with  tho  Cimarron  First  settled  by  In- 
dian exiles  c  I860,  tho  present  town  was  founded 
m  1880  as  a  railroad  depot,  the  greatest  period  of 
growth  came  with  the  discovery  of  oil  in  1901  The 
city,  with  its  large  refineries  and  company  head- 

?uarters,  is  known  as  the  "oil  capital  of  the  world  " 
t  is  also  the  commercial  center  of  a  rich  area  pro- 
ducing oil,  cotton,  lead,  zinc,  farm  products,  and 
livestock,  its  industries  me  lude  the  manufacture  of 
textiles,  glass,  chemicals,  furniture,  steel,  and  ma- 
chinery In  1941  an  important  aircraft  industry 
was  established  here  The  Umv  of  Tulsa  (co- 
educational, 1894),  Spartan  College  of  Aeronau- 
tical Engineering,  and  an  art  gallery  are  here,  near- 
by lakes  and  park  provide  recreation 

Tultchm,  Ukraine  see  TULCHIN 

Tumacacon   National   Monument     see   NATIONAL 

PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

Tumaco  'ttfom&'ko),  city  (pop  9,671),  SW  Colom- 
bia, a  port  on  the  Pacific,  180  mi  SW  of  Buena- 
ventura It  stands  on  a  small  island  just  off  tho 
coast  and  has  a  very  hot  climate  It  exports  coffee, 
cacao,  tobacco,  vegetables,  and  other  products  of 
the  interior  The  city  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire 
in  Oct  ,  1947 

Tumbes  (toom'bfts),  utv  (pop  6,355),  capital  of 
Tumbes  prov  ,  N  W  Peru  Fi  ancisco  Pizarro  landed 
here  m  his  conquest  of  Peru 

tumblebug  or  dung  beetle,  name  for  a  number  of 
dark,  bronzed,  or  brightly  colored  beetles  of  various 
genera,  e  g  ,  Kcarabarus,  Canthon,  Coprw,  and 
Phanaeus  Like  the  sacred  scarab  of  Egypt,  the 
beetles  make  balls  of  dung  which  they  roll  with 
their  hind  feet,  sometimes  for  long  distances,  and 
bury  An  egg  is  laid  in  tho  ball,  which  then  pro- 
vides the  larva  with  food,  or  the  maker  may  use  it 
for  its  own  food  supply  See  also  SCARAB 

tumbleweed,  any  of  several  plants,  particularly 
abundant  in  prairie  regions,  that  commonly  break 
from  their  roots  at  maturity  and,  drying  into  a 
rounded  tangle  of  light,  stiff  branches,  roll  before 
the  wind,  coveung  long  distances  and  scattering 
seed  as  they  go  Tho  Russian  thistle  (Salsola 
pestifer,  not  a  thistle)  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
of  the  tumbleweeds  Recently  naturalized,  it  has 
become  a  troublesome  pest  on  Western  prairies, 
although  in  drought  vears  it  may  serve  as  forage 
Russian  thistle  may  be  used  for  range  early  in  the 
spring,  but  later,  when  the  spines  form,  it  must  be 
chopped  and  ensiled  and  hhould  not  be  fed  alone 
Some  othei  common  tumbleweeds  are  AMABANTH, 
wingod  pigweed,  bugseed,  and  witch  grass 

tumor,  mass  of  tisMie  produced  by  an  abnormal 
growth  of  cells  In  some  tumors  the  growth  is 
progressive,  in  others,  tho  process  sometimes  ceawes 
or  diminishes  spontaneously  The  tumor  may  be 
enclosed  in  a  capsule  or  membrane,  or  it  may  be 
mfiltratrve,  the  cells  of  the  tumor  extending  into 
the  surrounding  tissue  Tumors  are  either  benign 
or  malignant  Sec  also  CANCKR 

Tumwater  (t&m'wc'kur),  historic  town  (pop  955), 
W  Wash,  near  Puget  Sound  ju>>t  S  of  Ohmpia, 
founded  1845  It  is  sometimes  considered  the  end 
of  the  OREGON  TK\IL  It  was  tho  first  American 
settlement  in  the  Sound  area 

tuna  (too 'mi)  or  tunny  (tu'ne),  largest  game  fish  of 
the  mackerel  family,  with  a  swift,  powerful,  stream- 
lined body  The  tuna  (Thunnus  thynnua),  also 
called  bluefin  and  horse  mackorel,  of  warm  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  the  Mediterranean 
travels  in  schools,  often  leaping  and  thrashing 
about  In  \anous  localities  it  may  average  from 
60  to  200  Ib  in  weight  and  is  said  to  reach  an  ex- 
treme of  14  ft  in  length  and  over  1,500  Ib  in 
weight  Tho  i  elated  albacore  or  long-finned  tuna 
rarely  exceeds  (>5  Ib  ,  and  its  flesh  is  white  and 
palatable  For  centimes  the  tuna  fisheries  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  near-by  Atlantic  coasts  have 
been  important  The  fish  is  often  eaten  fresh  in 
Europe  but  in  America  it  is  canned  on  a  large  scale 

Tunbndge  Wells,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop 
35,365,  1947  estimated  pop  38,350),  Kent,  Eng- 
land, S  of  Tonbridge  A  "royal  borough,"  it  is 
also  called  Royal  Tunbndge  Wells  Chalybeate 
springs  were  discovered  here  in  1606  by  Lord  North, 
and  the  town  developed  as  a  fashionable  inland 
resort  Noted  visitors  included  Henrietta  Maria, 


Tulle  (tool,  Fr  tul),  city  (pop  14,744),  capital  of  resort  Noted  visitors  included  Henrietta  Maria, 
Correze  dept ,  S  c  entral  France,  in  Limousin.  To-  Catherine  of  Braganza,  Queen  Anne,  Dr  Johnson, 
day  Tull*  manufactures  arms  and  textiles  It  gave  Garnck,  Samuel  Richardson,  Boau  Nash,  and 


day  Tulle  manufactures  arms  and  textiles  It  gave 
its  name  to  tulle  material,  first  manufactured  here 
There  are  many  medieval  and  Renaissance  houses 
and  a  cathedral  (12th-14th  cent.). 


Thackeray.  There  are  reminders  of  Puritan  visitors 
m  Mt  Ephraim,  Mt  Sion,  and  other  names.  The 
Pantiles  is  a  parade  Toad  Rock  on  Ruathull 
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TUNDRAS 

Common,  to  the  west,  *nd  High  Rocks,  aouthwest, 
are  curious  sandstone  formations  Tunbrtdge 
wood  mosaics  are  sold. 

tundras  (tun'drua)  [Finnish,  -marshy  plain},  arctic 
lowlands  of  the  N  USSR,  north  of  the  birut  of  the 
growth  of  trees.  The  annual  precipitation  is  under 
10  in.,  the  warmest  month  haw  an  average  tempera- 
ture of  less  than  50°F.,  and  the  subsoil  is  perpetually 
frozen  The  region  about  the  Gulf  of  Ob  and  the 
lower  Ob  river  is  typical  When  the  surface  thaws, 
extensive  swamps  and  » hallo tv  lakes  are  formed 
(since  drainage  is  very  poor),  plants  grow  suddenly 
and  profusely  in  the  long  hours  of  sunshine,  and 
swarms  of  mosquitoes  and  other  insects  appear 
During  most  of  the  year,  the  tundras  are  a  frown 
desert.  The  inhabitants  (less  than  two  per  square 
mile)  are  mainly  nomadic  Sumoyedes,  Chukchi, 
Koryaks,  and  Eskimo,  they  are  hunters,  trappers, 
and  fishermen  Their  herds  of  reindeer  feed  upon 
mosses  and  lichens  Alaska,  Canada,  the  islands  N 
of  Canada,  Greenland,  and  Iceland  have  tundra 
areas  In  North  America  the  inhabitants  are  the 
Eskimo. 

Tung  (ddong)  or  East  River,  eastern  tributary  of  the 
Canton  river,  Kwangtung  prov  ,  China  The  river 
is  tailed  in  Chinese  Tung-kiang  or  Tung-chiang 
[both -east  river] 

Tunghwa  (tdong'hwa'),  Mandarin  T'unq-hua.  city 
(pop.  81,993),  capital  of  Antung  prov  ,  NE  China 
It  ia  a  junction  of  railroads  which  connect  with 
Korea  and  with  other  lines  in  Mam  huria.  Soybean 
products  are  manufactured. 
Tung-fcisng.  see  Tvwa, 

tung  oil,  product  of  the  seeds  of  a  tropical  tree,  the 
tung  tree  (Aleurtfeg  /ordii),  and  of  some  related 
species  It  is  known  also  as  China  wood  oil  and  nut 
oil  It  is  amber-colored  and  contains  a  high  pro- 
portion of  elaeostearic  at  id  Because  of  its  wide 
use  as  a  dryer  in  varnishes  and  paints,  the  oil  has 
great  commercial  i  mportatu  e  Chi  na  has  long  been 
tlie  ( hief  producer  of  the  oil,  but  the  tree  has  been 
introduced  in  other  areas  The  U  S  Dept  of  Agri- 
culture experimented  with  tung  tree  growing  early 
in  the  20th  cent  and  afterward  encouraged  South- 
ern farmers  to  cultivate  it.  In  recent  years  an  in- 
creasing portion  of  the  commert  lal  supply  has  been 
obtained  from  trees  grown  in  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  While 
the  bulk  of  the  product  is  utilized  by  the  paint  and 
varnish  industry,  tung  oil  has  additional  uses,  e  g  , 
as  a  component  of  insulating  compounds,  brake 
li mugs,  and  gaskets  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
linoleum  and  oilcloth  The  oil  itself  is  expressed 
from  the  poisonous  seeds  found  in  the  heart  of  the 
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tung  fruit,  which  is  the  size  of  a  small  apple  The 
seeds  contain  more  than  50  percent  of  tung  oil, 
which  is  readily  obtained  when  they  are  heated, 
ground,  and  pressed  Although  propagated  chiefly 
for  their  oil,  tung  trees  are  ornamental  and  are 
some  times  grown  as  shade  tree*  They  grow  to  a 
height  of  from  10  to  about  25  ft  ,  the  flowers  hang 
in  loose  clusters  and  have  reddish-white  petals 
about  an  inch  or  more  in  length  Tung  trees  can 
grow  on  rather  poor,  dry  noil  Related  species  in- 
clude the  candlenut  tree  (A  moluccana)  and  the 
Japanese  wood  oil  tree  (A  cordata) 

tungsten:  see  WOLFRAM 

Tungting  or  Tung-t'ing  (both  dofmg'tmg'),  lake, 
NE  Hunan  prov  ,  China  Tungting  is  fed  by  many 
rivers,  notably  the  Siang  During  the  heavy  sum- 
mer rains  the  lake  receives  the  overflow  from  the 
Yangtse  and  attains  its  maximum  extent  of  c  4,000 
sq  mi.  The  lake  area  is  shrinking 

tung  tree:  see  TUNG  on 

TuagUS  (tdon-g<H>z')>  Siberian  ethnic  group,  num- 
bering some  40,000,  called  also  Evenki  The  ma- 
jority inhabit  the  EVENKI  N  \TIONVL  OKKUO  The 
Tungua  are  closely  related  to  the  Manchus  Cer- 
tain cultural  traits  indicate  that  part  of  the  Japan- 
ese population  may  be  descended  from  this  people. 
Before  they  were  brought  under  Soviet  control  the 
Tungus  practiced  a  shajnanwtie  religion  The 
Tungua  or  Tungusic  languages  are  a  family  which 
includes  the  M&nchu  literary  language;  they  may 
be  related  to  the  Mongolic  and  Turkic  families 
The  family  is  sometimes  classified  as  Ural-Altaic 

Tunguska  (td6n-g6~5s'ku),  name  of  three  eastern 
tributaries  of  the  Yenisei  river,  RSFSR,  in  E  cen- 
tral Siberia  Furthest  north  is  the  Lower  Tunguska 
(Rua  Nizhnyava  Tungutkd)  (nyfizh'nylu),  2,175 
mi  long  It  rises  in  the  Central  Siberian  Plateau 
NW  of  lake  Baikal  and  flows  N,  then  WNW  past 
Tura  to  join  the  Yenisei  at  Turukhansk  It  is 
navigable  (May-Oct )  for  1,100  mi  The  Stony 
Tunguska  (Rus  Podkamennaya  Tungunka)  (patlca'- 
myfulu),  also  known  as  Middle  Tunguska  (Rus 
Srednaya  Tungutka)  (srgd'nylfl).  980  mi  long, 
rises  west  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Lower  Tun- 
guska and  flows  generally  northwest  It  is  navigable 
below  the  rapids  in  its  lower  course.  Upper  Tun- 
guska  (Rus  Verkhnyana  Tunyuaka)  is  the  name 
given  to  the  lower  course  of  the  Angara  river  (see 
ANOAOA) 

Tungttskx  Basin,  large,  unexploited  coal  basin,  area 
c  400,000  so  mi.,  RSFSR,  in  E  central  Siberia,  be- 
tween the  Yenisei  and  Lena  rivers.  It  is  drained 
by  the  three  Tunguska  rivers.  Its  reserves  are 
estimated  at  440,000,000,000  tons. 


tvaic  (tu'nfk,  too'-),  probably  the  earliest  form  of 
shaped  garment  Made  at  first  of  two  skins  laced 
together,  it  was  later  out  from  cloth,  seamed  at  the 
sides  and  top,  and  usually  worn  with  sleeves  and 
girded  The  Romans  used  tunics  as  undergarments 
and  for  outer  wear.  During  the  empire,  as  the 
toga  became  outmoded,  tunics  were  worn  long  and 
were  often  elaborately  decorated.  The  stola,  a 
long,  full  tunic,  often  fastened  at  the  shoulders  with 
brooches,  was  the  characteristic  dress  of  the  Roman 
matron ,  it  usually  had  long  sleeves  and  was  girded. 
Adaptations  of  the  Roman  tunic  and  stola  were 
worn  during  the  Middle  Ages  In  modern  usage 
the  word  tunic  designates  a  woman's  long  blouse, 
usually  confined  at  the  waist,  and  sometimes  the 
jackets  of  men's  uniforms. 

Tunica  (tft'nlku,  too'-),  town  (pop.  1,322),  co  seat 
of  Tumc  a  co  ,  NW  Miss  ,  near  the  Mississippi  be- 
low Memphis.  Tenn  ,  in  a  farm  area, 
tuning,  in  music,  adjusting  the  mechanism  of  an 
instrument  so  that  its  tones  will  conform  to  recog- 
nised staudaids  of  pitch  or  to  the  pitch  of  other 
instruments  with  which  it  is  to  be  played.  Stringed 
instruments  are  tuned  by  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  tension  of  the  strings,  and  those  which  are 
plucked  or  bowed  can  be  tuned  by  the  player  with 
comparative  ease  except  in  the  case  of  the  harp 
The  tuning  of  a  piano  or  an  organ  is  an  elaborate 
procedure  requiring  a  skilled  technician  The  sys- 
tem of  tuning  usually  used  today  is  EQUAL  TEM- 
PBKAMENI  See  John  Redfield,  Music,  a  Science 
and  an  Art  (1928),  W  B  White,  Ptonw  Tuning 
and  Athed  Arts  (rev  ed  ,  1946). 
tuning  fork,  steel  instrument  m  the  shape  of  a  U 
with  a  short  handle  When  struck  it  produces  an 
almost  pure  tone,  \  e  ,  only  a  few  faint  upper  par- 
tmls  (see  HAKMOMC)  are  heard,  and  it  retains  its 
pitch  over  a  long  period  of  tune,  thus  it  is  a  valuable 
aid  m  tunmg  musical  instruments  It  was  invented 
in  1711  by  John  Shore,  a  trumpeter  for  whom 
parts  were  written  by  Handel  and  Purcell 
Tunis  (tn'nts),  city  (pop  364,593),  capital  of  Tu- 
nisia, a  port  on  the  Lake  of  Tunis  Access  to  the 
Gulf  of  Tunis  (an  arm  of  the  Mediterranean)  is  by 
a  canal  terminating  at  a  subsidiary  port,  La  Gou- 
lette  TuriiH  exports  phosphates,  iron  ore,  salt, 
cereals,  and  wine  It  is  also  a  tourist  center  and  a 
base  for  fishing  fleets  There  are  notable  mosques, 
a  Moslem  university ,  and  a  national  museum  The 
ruins  of  CARTHACJK  are  near,  to  the  northeast 
Tunis  is  probably  pre-Carthagiman  Surviving 
from  the  Middle  Ages  are  walls,  an  aqueduct,  and  a 
mosque  Tunis  became  the  capital  of  Tunisia  under 
the  powerful  Hafsid  dynasty  (I3th-16th  cent )  and 
was  a  leading  center  for  trade  with  Europe  and  the 
Levant  Turks  under  Barbarossa  took  it  in  1534 
but  were  temporarily  (1536-69,  1573-74)  dislodged 
by  the  Spanish  After  1591  the  Turkish  governors 
(the  beys)  were  practically  independent,  and  the 
city  throve  as  a  center  of  piracy  and  trade  After 
the  French  occupation  (1881)  a  modern  European 
quarter  was  built,  and  the  port  was  improved  In 
the  Second  World  War,  Tunis,  held  by  Axis  forces 
from  Nov  ,  1942,  to  May  7,  1943,  was  the  base  for 
their  final  stand  in  Africa 

Tunisia  (tung'zhx'i,  tOiif'shu),  Fr  Tunnstf,  protec- 
torate (48,302  sq.  mi  ,  pop  3,230,952),  North  Af- 
rica, sine  e  1946  an  associated  state  of  the  French 
Union  The  capital  is  TCNIS  Tunisia,  occupying 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  great  bulge  of  North 
Africa,  is  hounded  on  the  west  by  Algeria  and  on 
the  east  by  Libya  It  is  washed  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  north  and  east  It  has  a  highly  irreg- 
ular coast  line,  which  affords  many  bays  and  sev- 
eral fine  harbors,  notably  BIZERTA,  GAB^B,  SFAX, 
and  SOUSSE  There  is  extensive  fishing  N  Tunisia 
is  covered  by  the  Atlas  Mts  ,  while  in  the  south, 
below  the  Chott  el  Djerid  (a  great  salt  lake), 
stretches  the  Sahara  In  the  north  typical  oasis 
crops  are  raised,  including  cereals,  olives,  grapes, 
and  dates  There  is,  moreover,  a  large  mineral  pro- 
duction, especially  of  phosphates,  much  iron,  lead, 
and  zinc  are  also  dug  The  south  yields  hides  and 
meat  Roads  and  railroads  link  Tunisia  with  N 
Algeria  and  to  a  less  extent  with  Libya.  The  region 
of  Tunisia,  early  settled  by  the  Phoenicians,  passed 
to  Carthage  in  the  6th  cent  BC  Later  it  was  one 
of  the  granaries  of  Rome  It  was  held  by  Vandals 
(5th  cent )  and  Byzantines  (6th  cent.)  In  the  7th 
cent  it  was  conquered  by  Arabs,  who  founded 
Kairouan  The  Berber  population  was  converted 
to  Islam,  and  in  a  second  wave  of  Arab  conquest 
(llth  cent )  it  received  a  large  admixture  of  Arab 
stock  and  culture  The  coasts  were  briefly  held  by 
the  Normans  of  Sicily  in  the  12th  cent.  Tunisia 
attained  its  greatest  power  under  the  Berber  Hafaid 
dynasty  (1228-1574).  In  the  last  years  of  the 
Ilafsids,  Spam  seized  many  of  the  coastal  cities,  but 
was  ousted  (1574-79)  by  the  Turks.  Under  its 
Turkish  governors,  the  beys,  Tunisia  attained  vir- 
tual independence.  After  1591  it  became  a  pirate 
stronghold  (see  BABBABY  STATES)  The  present 
Hussein  dynasty  of  hereditary  beys  was  established 
m  1705  In  the  19th  cent,  the  heavy  debts  which 
the  beys  had  contracted  gave  European  powers, 
especially  Italy  and  France,  openings  for  economic 
intervention  A  number  of  incidents,  including 
attacks  on  Algeria  by  Tunisian  tribes,  led  to  a 


French  Invasion  of  Tunisia.  The  bey  was  forced  to- 
sign  the  Treaty  of  B»rdo  (1881) ,  establishing  a  pro- 
tectorate udder  a  French  resident  general.  The 
protectorate  was  opposed  by  Italy,  which  has  eco- 
nomic stakes  and  ft  sizable  group  of  its  nationals  in 
Tunisia.  In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
Second  World  War  the  attitude  of  Italy  grew  more 
belligerent,  and  threats  of  annexation  were  freely 
made.  After  the  fall  of  France  (June,  1940)  Tu- 
nisia remained  loyal  to  the  Vichy  government. 
Late  in  1942,  with  the  Germans  driven  W  across 
Egypt  and  Libya  and  with  Allied  forces  landing  in 
Algeria,  Tunisia  became  the  focus  of  the  war  in 
North  Africa  (see  NORTH  AFRICA,  CAMPAIONS  «»)• 
On  May  12,  1943.  the  Axis  forces  in  Africa  com- 
pletely capitulated  General  Giraud,  who  assumed 
control  of  the  protectorate,  deposed  the  pro-Axis 
bey  of  Tunis  on  May  15  After  the  war  nationalist 
agitation  for  ending  the  protectorate  was  intensi- 
fied, with  the  Destour  (constitutional)  and  neo- 
Destour  (radical)  parties  m  the  lead.  There  was 
also  much  hostility  between  Arabs  and  Jews  over 
the  establishment  of  Israel  See  Sir  Reginald  Ran- 
kin,  Tunina  (1930);  W.  B  Worsfield,  France  tn 
Tunis  and  Algeria  (1930). 

Tunja  (tOon'ha),  city  (pop  16,697),  central  Colom- 
bia Founded  in  1539  on  the  site  of  the  Zaque 
CHIBCHA  capital,  Hunsa,  it  is  today  a  rail  and  high- 
way shipping  point  for  products  of  the  region  and 
for  cattle  from  the  eastern  llanos  In  the  war 
against  Spam,  Tunja  supported  the  revolutionists, 
Bolivar  held  it  and  prepared  for  the  victory  at 

BOYACA. 

Tankers   see  DUKKAHDS 

Tunkhsnnock  (tuugk-hR'nuk),  residential  borough 
(pop  2,161),  to  seat  of  Wyoming  co  ,  NE  Pa ,  on 
the  Susquehanna  and  NW  of  Scranton;  settled 
1775,  laid  out  1790,  me  1841  It  has  many  colonial 
buildings. 

tunnel,  a  more  or  less  horizontal  underground  pas- 
sage usually  made  without  removing  the  overlying 
rock  or  soil  The  origin  of  tunnel  building  is  dis- 
puted The  Egyptians  built  tunnels  as  entrances 
to  tombs,  the  Babylonians  built  a  tunnel,  c  2180 
B  C  ,  under  the  Euphrates  They  used  what  is  now 
called  the  "cut-ana-cover"  method,  the  river  WHS 
diverted,  a  wide  trench  dug  across  its  bed,  and  a 
brick  tube  constructed  in  it  and  covered  up.  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  built  tunnels  for  carry- 
ing water  and  for  mining  purposes,  some  of  the 
Roman  tunnels  are  still  in  use  The  first  tunnel  of 
importance  in  England  was  part  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Canal  It  was  nearly  2  mi  long  and  was 
completed  in  1777.  Methods  of  cutting  tunnels 
vary  with  the  nature  of  the  material  to  he  cut 
through  When  soft  earth  is  enc  ountered,  the  exca- 
vation is  timbered  for  support  as  the  work  ad- 
vances, the  timbers  are  sometimes  left  as  a  perma- 
nent lining  for  the  tunnel  Another  method  is  to 
cut  two  parallel  headings  in  which  the  aide  walls 
are  first  built  Arches  are  then  built  between  them, 
portions  of  the  unexcavated  center  being  left  to  the 
last  for  support  A  tunnel  cut  through  rocks  fre- 
quently requires  no  lining  Hard  rock  is  removed 
by  blasting  Tunnels  must  bo  built  with  suffic  tent 
gradient  for  proper  drainage  The  Mont  Cenw 
Tunnel,  nearly  8  mi  long,  opened  in  1871,  and 
passing  through  the  Alps,  was  probably  the  first 
tunnel  built  with  the  use  of  compressed-air  drills 
The  SIMPLON  TONNEI-,  more  than  12  mi  long,  also 
through  the  Alps,  is  the  longest  of  its  type  in  the 
world  It  consists  of  two  single-line  tunnels  parallel 
with  each  other,  with  connecting  tunnels  at  short 
intervals.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  during 
its  building  because  of  the  presence  of  hot  spring 
water  In  constructing  tunnels  under  rivers,  the 
ordinary  methods  can  be  used  as  long  as  a  stratum 
of  impermeable  earth  lies  between  the  tunnel  and 
the  river  bed  In  all  cases,  however,  pumping  equip- 
ment must  be  installed  Where  mud,  quicksand,  or 
permeable  earth  is  present  in  underwater  tunneling, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  some  means  of 
holding  back  the  water  while  the  enclosing  sections 
of  the  tunnel  are  placed  m  position.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  shield  was  devised  and  first  used  m  1825 
by  M  I.  BRTTNEL  when  boring  between  Wappuig 
and  Rotherhithe  This  shield  was  not  considered 
very  successful,  and  the  device  was  not  employed 
again  until  1869,  when  .1.  H  Greathead,  of  London, 
and  A  E.  Beach,  of  New  York,  developed  improve- 
ments at  about  the  same  tune.  Their  shields  were 
metal  cylinders  fitting  around  the  outside  of  the 
tunnel,  with  the  forward  end  closed  by  a  diaphragm 
plate  This  shield  was  shoved  forward  into  the 
earth,  headings  being  cut  through  openings  in  the 
forward  end.  while  the  tunnel  walls  were  being  ex- 
tended within  the  cylinder  Greathead  introduced 
the  use  of  compressed  air  in  conjunction  with  the 
shield  to  keep  out  water  and  substituted  oast-iron 
ring  sections  for  brick  and  mortar  as  a  tunnel  lin- 
ing. Beach  introduced  the  use  of  hydraulic  rams 
to  push  the  shield  forward  Tunnels  may  be  venti- 
lated by  shafts  leading  to  the  surface  or  by  exhaust 
fans  at  the  «nd«  The  first  tunnel  ol  importance  in 
the  United  States  was  the  tunnel  through  the 
HOOAAC  RANQB  in  Massachusetts.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  tunnels  in  New  York  city  and  its 
vicinity,  e.g.,  for  subways,  water  systems*  and  rauV 
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roods.  The  PeOTwyfvania  RR  tunnel  system  is 
noted  for  it*  unusual  si«e  and  for  the  difficulties  en* 
countered  in  its  construction  in  avoiding  disturb- 
ance of  existing  buildings.  The  Holland  Tunnel 
and  the  Lincoln  Tunnel  connect  New  York  city 
with  New  Jersey,  and  the  Brooklyn-Battery  Tun- 
nel connects  Manhattan  with  Brooklyn  The  use 
of  the  pneumatic  shield  is  now  universal  in  tunnel- 
ing under  mrers,  the  pressure  used  varying  with 
depth  and  the  permeability  of  the  earth  being 
bored  In  recent  years  precast  concrete  blocks  and 
welded  steel  plates  have  been  introduced  for  tunnel 
lining  See  Archibald  Black,  The  Story  of  Tunnel* 
(1937) 

Tunney,  James  Joseph,  1898-,  American  boxer, 
known  as  Gene  Tunney,  b  New  York  city.  He 
began  boxing  in  neighborhood  clubs  In  the  First 
World  War  he  served  in  the  U  H  Marine  Corps  and 
won  (1919)  in  Paris  the  light-heavyweight  cham- 
pionship of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
In  1922  he  defeated  Battling  Levtnsky  for  the 
American  light-heavyweight  title,  but  lost  it  the 
same  year  to  Harry  Greb-— the  only  fighter  to  de- 
feat Tunney  in  the  professional  ring  Tunney  re- 
gained this  title  m  1923  In  1926  Tunney.  who  re- 
garded boxingas  a  science,  defeated  WiUiara  Har- 
rison (Jack)  Dempsey  in  a  10-round  decision  in 
Philadelphia  and  became  the  world  heavyweight 
champion.  In  Chicago  a  year  later,  Tunney  re- 
peated this  performance  in  a  return  bout  with 
Detnpsey;  the  decision  was  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  because  of  the  famous  "long  count" 
ufter  Tunney  was  knocked  down  in  the  seventh 
round  Tunney — well  proportioned,  handsome, 
and  intellectually  inclined — retired  from  the  ring 
as  heavyweight  champion  m  1928  and  later  success- 
fully engaged  in  business  In  the  Second  World 
War  he  served  (1940-46)  in  the  U.S  navy,  directing 
the  program  to  keep  navy  personnel  physically  fit 
He  wrote  A  Man  Must  Fight  (1932)  and  Arms  for 
Linw  (1942) 

tunny,  see  TUNA. 

Tunttall  or  Tonstall,  Cuthbert  (both  tun'stui), 
1474-1669,  English  bishop  After  studying  at  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge,  and  Padua,  he  entered  the  church 
and  was  rapidly  advanced  A  friend  of  Thomas 
Mote  and  of  Eiasmus,  Tunstall  served  Henry  VIII 
on  many  diplomatic  missions,  held  numerous  po- 
sitions m  the  church,  and  in  1530  sue  ceeded  Thom- 
as \Volsey  as  bishop  of  Durham  Although  Tunstall 
never  gave  up  his  belief  m  Catholic  dogma  and  al- 
though he  wrote  numerous  tracts  in  Latin  defend- 
ing his  beliefs,  he  adopted  a  policy  of  passive 
obedience  to  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  of  Henry 
VIII  He  opposed  the  Protestant  reforms,  but 
after  they  had  already  passed  he  helped  carry  them 
out  He  supported  Henry's  oath  of  supremacy,  and 
in  1537  was  made  president  of  the  Council  of  the 
North  In  Edward  VI's  reign  he  supported  the 
piotectorate  of  Edward  Seymour,  duke  of  Somer- 
set, and  was  imprisoned  and  unfrocked  after 
Somerset's  fall  (1651).  Restored  to  his  bishopric 
at  the  accession  of  Mary  (155.$),  he  refrained  from 
the  persecution  of  Protestants,  and  none  were 
exec  uted  in  his  diocese  Tunstall  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy  when  Elizabeth  c  amo  to  the 
throne  and  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury 

Tunstall,  part  (since  1910)  of  STOKE-ON-TRBNT, 
Staffordshire,  England,  in  the  Potteries  district 

Tuolumne  (twcVlumnfi),  unincorporated  town  (pop 
1,530).  central  Calif ,  E  of  Stockton  It  is  a  lumber 
c enter  in  the  Mother  Lode  gold  region 

Tupac  Amaru  (tSo'pnk  ama'roo),  1742T-1781,  In- 
dian leader  in  Peru,  baptised  Jos6  Gabriel  Condor- 
canqui,  A  man  of  some  education  and  of  sterling 
character,  he  saw  with  pity  the  degradation  of  his 
people  and  sought  to  alleviate  their  lot  Unable 
to  persuade  the  government  to  better  conditions  in 
the  obrajcs,  the  mines,  and  the  villages,  Condor- 
canqui,  under  the  name  of  his  ancestor,  the  Inca 
Tupac  Amaru,  led  a  rebellion  m  17SO  The  Indians, 
regarding  him  with  reverence,  flocked  to  support 
him,  and  at  first  Tupac  Amaru  was  successful  Ho 
was  later  captured  and  executed  with  incredible 
brutality  The  revolt  continued,  notably  with  the 
hiege  of  La  Pas  m  1781,  but  was  finally  crushed 
All  of  Tupac  Amaru's  family  were  executed  or  im- 
prisoned, but  many  of  the  reforms  for  which  he 
died  were  granted 

Tupelo  (tSo'ptto,  tu'-),  city  (1940  pop  8,212,  1947 
special  census  pop  10,926),  co  seat  of  Lee  co  ,  NE 
Miss  ,  NNW  of  Columbus,  founded  1869,  inc  1870 
It  is  the  trade,  processing,  and  shipping  center  for 
a  cotton  area  and  produces  dairy  and  fertiliser 
products.  In  1936  a  tornado  severely  damaged  the 
city.  A  U  8.  fish  hatchery  is  here  On  the  Civil 
War  battlefield  of  Tupelo,  now  a  national  battle- 
field site  (one  acre;  eat.  1929),  Union  troops  re- 
pulsed an  attack  by  Gen  N.  B  Forrest  (July  14, 
1864),  but  nevertheless  retreated  Near  by  are 
Ackia  Battleground  National  Monument  (49.15 
acres:  est  1938),  scene  of  a  victory  of  Chickasaw 
and  British  over  Choctaw  and  French  (May  26, 
1736),  and  Tombigbee  State  Park. 

tupeta:  see  BLACK  OHM. 

Tt»pi  Indians:  see  GUAHAN*  INDIANS. 

Topper,  Sir  Charles,  1821-1915,  Canadian  states- 
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man,  b.  Ambers  t,  N  8  After  studying  medicine  at 
the  Untr.  of  Edinburgh  (M.D.,  1843),  he  practiced 
medicine  for  a  time  in  Amherst.  Entering  (1865) 
the  Nova  Scotia  assembly,  he  became  premier  of 
the  province  in  1864  He  played  a  leading  role  in 
the  confederation  movement,  and  despite  the  op- 
position of  Joseph  Howe,  he  eventually  succeeded 
in  bringing  Nova  Hcotia  into  the  dominion  of 
Canada.  To  Sir  John  Maodonald  he  gave  unswerv- 
ing friendship  and  support,  and  in  Maedonald's 
administrations  he  held  a  number  of  posts,  first 
entering  the  cabinet  as  president  of  the  council 
(1870)  As  minister  of  railways  and  canals  (1879- 
84),  it  was  his  responsibility  to  achieve  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  From 
1884  to  1896  he  was  Canadian  high  commissioner 
in  London,  except  for  an  interval  (1887-^88)  when 
he  served  as  minister  of  finance  in  Macdonald's 
government  In  1896  he  became  prime  minister  of 
Canada  and  urged  the  adoption  of  a  preferential 
tariff  with  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  but  the 
Conservative  party  was  defeated  in  the  elections 
of  that  year,  and  he  yielded  his  premiership  to 
Laurier  Shortly  before  his  death  in  England,  Tup- 
per's  Recollections  of  Sixty  Years  appeared  (1914) 
See  E  M  Saunders,  Life  and  Letter*  (1916),  with 
a  supplement  by  Sir  C.  H  Tupper  (1926) ,  biog- 
raphy by  J  W  Longley  (new  ed  ,  1926) 

Tupper,  Martin  Farquhar,  1810-89,  English  author 
He  is  remembered  for  his  Proverbial  Philosophy 
(1838-70),  a  popular  collection  of  morahzations  in 
blank  verse  See  his  autobiography  (1886) 

Tupper  Lake,  resort  village  (pop  5,451).  N  NY., 
in  the  Adirondacks  near  Big  Tupper  Lake,  settled 
1890,  IIH  1902  Wooden  dishes  and  hardwood 
flooring  are  made  Near  by  is  a  U  8  veterans' 
tuberculosis  hospital 

Tupungato  (to7>podng-ga'td),  peak,  21,490  ft  high, 
on  the  Argentine-Chilean  boundary,  in  the  Anaes 
8  of  UBPALLATA  PASS  It  was  first  climbed  in  1897 

Tura,  Cosme  or  Cosimo  (koama'  too'ra,  k6's€m6), 
c  1430-1495,  Italian  mural  artist  He  was  a  leading 
master  of  the  Ferrarese  w  hool  of  painting  and  court 
painter  to  Bono  d'Este  and  Ercole  d'Este  His 
work,  usually  realistic  but  often  symbolic,  is  char- 
acterized bv  vigorous  draughtsmanship  and  model- 
ing and  by  clashing  colors  It  is  found  m  leading 
European  collections  and  sometimes  in  its  original 
location,  an  is  the  case  with  two  organ  panels, 
Annunciation  and  Ml  George  Slaying  the  Dragon 
(cathedral,  Ferrara)  Important  examples  include 
PietA  (Venice) ,  Christ  on  the  Cross  (Milan) ,  Madon- 
na (Bergamo),  St  Christopher  and  M  Sebastian 
(Berlin  Mus  collection),  St  Jerome  (National 
Gall  ,  London),  and  Portrait  of  a  Man  (National 
Gall  of  Art,  Washington,  D  C  )  Attributed  to 
him  is  a  portrait  of  Borso  d'Este  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum 

Turan  (tooran'),  desert  lowland,  central  Asiatic 
USSR,  S  and  E  of  the  Aral  Sea.  The  Amu  Darya 
and  8>  r  Darva  rivers  divide  it  into  the  KARA  KUM 
desert  m  the  south,  the  KIZIL  KUM  desert  m  the 
center,  and  the  Aral  Kara  Kum  desert  in  the  north 
The  region  has  verv  little  precipitation  and  is 
sparselv  populated,  except  in  the  fertile  irrigated 
oases  along  the  Amu  Darva  and  8>r  Darva,  where 
cotton,  fruit ,  and  nc  e  are  grown  Part  of  the  region 
is  used  for  *heep  grazing 

Turanian  (-ra'-),  obsolete  classification  of  languages 
not  of  Indo-European  familv  It  was  applied 
primarily  to  the  languages  of  central  Asia 

turban  (tur'bn),  headdress  worn  b\  moat  Moslem 
men  and  by  other  men  of  Eastern  nations  which 
vanes  according  to  taste,  religion,  and  rank  Jt 
consists  of  a  skull  cap  or  tarboosh  around  which 
are  wound  many  folds  of  linen,  silk,  or  cotton, 
often  fastened,  m  the  case  of  dignitaries,  with 
gems  or  other  insignia  By  resemblance,  a  modern 
headdress  for  women  is  also  called  a  turban,  as  IB  a 
close-fitting  hat  with  no  brim  or  with  a  tightly 
upturned  brim 

turbine  (tur'bln,  tftr'bln),  an  engine  which  con- 
verts the  fore  e  of  moving  air,  water,  or  steam  into 
mechanical  energ>  capable  of  doing  work  Its 
principle,  known  from  ancient  times,  was  not  put 
to  practical  use  until  c  1880  A  water  turbine  em- 
ploys fixed  guide  vanes  to  give  direction  to  the 
stream,  curved  blades  or  buckets  to  receive  the 
water,  and  a  shaft  which  the  wheel  turns  The 
turbine  ma\  be  of  the  impulse  tvpe  actuated  bs 
the  force  of  water  falling  on  the  buckets  or  of  the 
reaction  U  pe  where  the  impact  of  expanding  pres- 
sure and  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  flow  provide  the 
movement  of  a  bladed  wheel  The  smooth  con- 
tinuity of  rotation  and  the  more  efficient  use  of  the 
energy  of  moving  water  result  in  wider  use  of  the 
reaction  turbine  Toward  the  end  of  the  19th 
cent.  Sir  Charles  A  Parsons  and  Gustav  de  Laval 
were  pioneers  in  the  building  of  steam  turbines. 
Continual  improvements  of  their  basic  machines 
have  caused  steam  turbines  to  become  the  prime 
movers  of  the  largest  part  of  all  electric  generation 
equipment  Coal  and  oil  are  the  two  fuels  most 
used  to  provide  steam  for  the  turbines  Jets  of 
steam  are  directed  into  and  through  a  series,  or  a 
Stage,  of  curved  vanes  on  a  rotating  wheel  and 
through  similar  ones  on  a  stationary  wheel  Large 
in  efficiency  at  certain  speeds  result  from 
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multifltaging  or  increasing  the  number  of  vaned 
wheels.  The  steam  leaving  a  revolving  wheel  is 
directed  by  the  stationary  one  onto  a  second  re- 
volving wheel  and  then  by  a  second  stationary 
wheel  against  a  third  revolving  one  and  so  on. 
Maximum  propulsion  is  obtained  from  the  de- 
creasing steam  pressure  bv  having  it  act  upon 
larger  buckets.  See  L.  E.  Newman,  ed  ,  Modem 
Turbines  (1944) 

torbot  (turbut),  large  FLATFISH  of  European  coastal 
waters  It  sometimes  reaches  a  weight  of  more 
than  30  lb  and  is  highly  valued  as  a  food  fish  In 
the  United  States  some  flounders  are  incorrectly 
called  turbots 

Turckheun  (turkem'),  Ger,  Tftrkheim  (MlrkTiIm), 
town  (pop.  2,431),  Ilaut-Rhm  depk,  E  France,  in 
Alsace,  W  of  Column  It  is  noted  for  its  white  wine. 
Here  in  1675  the  French  under  Turenne  defeated 
the  imperial  troops  in  the  Third  Dutch  War 

Turcoman,  see  TURKMEN  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  KK- 
PUBUC 

Turenae,  Henri  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  vicomte  de 
(ftr§'du  laltoor'  dover'nyu  vekot'  du  turfin'),  mar- 
shal of  France,  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  com- 
manders Of  high  fanuly,  he  was  the  son  of  the  due 
de  BOUILLON  and  was  brought  up  as  a  Protestant. 
He  commenced  his  military  c  areer  in  the  Dutch 
army  but  soon  was  serving  for  France  and  showing 
his  great  capabilities  m  the  Thirty  Years  War  He 
distinguished  himself  under  Bemhard  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  m  the  victon  (1638)  over  the  imperial 
forces  at  Breisach  In  the  successful  battles  of 
Freiburg  m  Breisgau  (1644)  and  Nordlingen  (1645) 
he  served  with  that  other  great  French  commander 
of  his  day,  the  brilliant  Louis  II  de  Bourbon,  prince 
de  Cond6,  called  the  Great  Conde  The  lives  of  the 
two  were  to  be  intertwined  Turenne,  who  had 
been  made  a  marshal  m  1643,  was — with  the 
Swedish  Torfctenssou— the  dominant  figure  in  the 
last  years  of  the  war,  and  he  was  driving  on  from 
victor*  to  victory  when  long  negotiations  finally 
brought  about  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  In 
the  war  of  the  FRONDE  oi«  THE  PRINCES  he  was  per- 
suaded by  Mme  de  Longueville  to  take  the  part  of 
the  rebels  led  by  Conde  and  was  defeated  (1650)  by 
government  forces  at  Retbel  When  the  princes 
of  the  Fronde  had  been  reconciled  with  Mazarm, 
Turenne  again  became  a  government  commander, 
and  he  refused  to  join  Conde,  m  a  new  revolt,  but 
defeated  (1652)  him  roundly  at  the  Faubourg 
Samt-Antoine  One  of  his  greatest  victories  was 
won  later  (1658),  when  in  the  battle  of  the  Dunes 
he  used  a  French  and  English  force  to  defeat  the 
Spanish  troops  under  Conde  and  Don  John  of 
Austria  In  the  War  of  DHA  OLUTION  he  command- 
ed (1667)  in  Handers,  but  had  no  part  in  the 
campaign  (1669)  of  Conde  (now  reconciled  to  the 
government)  in  Franehe-Cont6  In  the  third  of 
the  DUTCH  WARS  he  and  the  troops  of  Louis  XIV 
were  checked  before  Amsterdam  by  the  opening  of 
the  dikes,  but  on  the  Rhine  he  won  (1674)  at 
Smzheim,  while  Conde  was  winning  at  Seneff 
Turenne  was  killed  when  attacking  the  troops  of 
Montecuccuh  His  emphasis  on  mobility  and  sur- 
prise aucl  his  patient  calc  ulation  matched  bv  hi>» 
personal  courage  and  his  populant\  with  his  men, 
won  him  the  admiration  of  many  French  genera- 
tions Serious  almost  to  fault,  ho  desired  the  re- 
ligious unity  of  France  and  late  in  life,  after  much 
soul  searching,  he  was  converted  to  Catholicism. 
See  biography  by  Maximo  Weygand  (Eng  tr , 
1930) 

turf:  see  LVWN 

Turfan  (tdbr'fan')  Mandarin  Tu-lu-fan,  depression, 
area  c  5,000  sq  mi  ,  N  central  Sinkiang  prov  , 
China  At  its  lowest  point  it  is  300  ft  below  sea 
level  In  the  1st  millennium  A  D  ,  Turfan  was  the 
center  of  a  flourishing  civilization  ui  which  Indian 
and  Persian  elements  were  combined  There  are 
remains  of  many  cities  Archaeological  finds  in- 
clude much  Nestonan  literature  and  the  bulk  of 
the  extant  Mamohaean  literature  See  Albert  von 
Le  Coq,  Buned  Treasures  of  Chinese  Turkestan 
(1929) 

Turgenev,  Ivan  Sergeyevich  (cvin'  alrga'uvfch 
toorga'nyXf),  1818-83,  Russian  novelist,  dramatist, 
and  short-story  writer  He  c  ame  of  a  landowning 
family  of  the  central  prov  uu  e  of  Orel  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  universities  of  Moscow, St  Petersburg, 
and  Berlin  His  early  efforts  at  writing  were  pub- 
lished in  Nekrasov's  journal  Contemporary,  as  were 
Leo  Tolstoy's  A»  a  writer  he  won  his  first  success 
in  1847  with  "Khor  and  Kahmch,"  a  story  of 
peasant  life  Later,  with  other  similar  stories,  it 
was  published  in  A  Sportsman's  Sketches  (1852, 
1st  Eng  tr  ,  Russian  Life  in  the  Interior,  or.  The 
Expenencfa  of  a  Sportsman,  1865)  With  this  book 
he  dealt  a  telling  blow  to  serfdom,  after  the  emanci- 
pation he  was  one  of  the  first  landlords  to  come  to 
terms  with  his  serfs,  whom  he  had  inherited  from 
his  mother  in  1860  Turgenev  'a  most  fruitful 
period  was  tho  decade  1850-60,  the  latter  half  of 
which  he  spent  in  Western  Europe  It  was  in  this 
period  that  his  best  novels  appeared,  beginning 
with  Rudin  (1855,  Eng  tr  ,  Dimitn  Roudine,  1873) 
and  A  Nest  of  Gentlefolk  (1850,  1st  Eng.  tr  ,  Lua, 
or,  A  Nest  ojNobbf.  1873)  and  followed  by  On  the 
Eve  (1860,  Eng.  tr.,  1871).  In  Fathers  and  Sons 
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(1861;  Eng.  tr  ,  1867),  his  masterpiece,  Turgenev 
created  an  immortal  figure  m  Bacarov,  the  young 
radical  The  novel  was  severely  criticised  by  the 
progressives,  and  its  reception  served  to  fix  Tur- 
genev's  resolve  to  remain  outside  Russia,  where  his 
best  writing  was  done  and  where  he  could  enjoy  the 
company  of  the  singer  Pauline  Viardot-Garcia, 
whom  he  loved  Turgenev 'e  last  long  works  were 
Smoke  (1867,  Eng  tr  ,  1868)  and  Virgin  Soil  (1876, 
Eng  tr  ,  1877).  He  also  wrote  several  plays,  the 
beat  known  of  which  are  the  Chekhovian  A  Month 
in  the  Country  (1850,  Eng  tr  ,  1924)  and  the  pleas- 
ant comedy  A  Provincial  Lady  (1851,  Eng  tr  , 
The  Country  Woman,  1924)  As  a  stylist  he  is  at 
his  best  in  his  short  stories,  which  are  not  concerned 
with  social  problems,  outstanding  are  "First  Love" 
(1870),  "A  LOOT  of  the  Steppe"  (1870),  "Torrents 
of  Spring"  (1871),  and  "Clara  Mihch"  (1881) 
Turgenev  saw  life  realistically  and  depicted  it  with 
precision,  clarity,  and  grace  Almost  all  his  works 
are  available  m  English  See  biographies  by  Avram 
Yarmohnsky  (1926)  and  J  A  T.  Lloyd  (1942) 
Turgot.  Anne  Robert  Jacques  (fin'  rdbgr'  zhftk' 
tin-go'),  1727-81,  French  economist,  controller 
general  of  finances  (1774—76)  He  was  created 
baron  de  1'Aulne  The  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  he 
showed  precocious  ability  at  school  and  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  He  early  abandoned  plans  to  enter  the 
priesthood,  in  1752-53  he  held  state  offices,  and 
from  1761  to  1774  he  was  mtondant  of  LIMOGES 
After  writing  his  Lettren  »ur  la  tolerance  (1753-54), 
Turgot  wrote  on  economic  subjects,  especially 
Reflection*  sur  la  formation  et  la  distnhution  des 
richetees  (1766)  Favoring  the  free-trade  and  free- 
competition  principles  of  Vincent  do  GOXTRNAY  and 
a  disciple  of  the  PHYSIOCRATS,  Turgot  considered 
agriculture  the  sole  source  of  wealth  and  advocated 
complete  freedom  (including  freedom  from  taxa- 
tion) for  commerce  and  industry  In  Limoges,  then 
one  of  the  poorest  provinces  of  France,  he  applied 
some  of  his  theories  He  founded  agricultural  and 
veterinary  schools,  introduced  the  potato,  devel- 
oped tanneries  and  paper  works,  aided  cotton  and 
Bilk  industries,  built  roads,  introduced  local  free 
trade,  instituted  public  works  and  public  assistance, 
and  removed  some  tax  abuses  At  the  end  of  his 
administration,  Limoges  had  attained  prosperity 
This  success  won  him  the  acclaim  of  the  philosopher, 
with  whom  he  collaborated  in  the  writing  of  the 
ENCYCLOPBDIB  In  1774  MAUREPAS  made  him 
controller  general  in  his  cabinet,  thus  hoping  to 
propitiate  the  philonophea  Turgot's  program — 
*'No  bankruptcy,  no  increase  in  taxes,  no  borrow- 
ing, but  economy" — necessitated  stringent  reforms 
He  abolished  sinecures  and  monopolies,  tried  to 
undermine  the  system  of  FARMINO  the  taxes,  dras- 
tically cut  government  expenses,  and  redeemed 
part  of  the  public  debt  His  edict  (1774)  restoring 
free  circulation  of  gram  inside  France,  which  an- 
tagonized the  grain  speculators,  was  unfortunately 
followed  by  a  crop  failure  In  the  resulting  bread 
riots,  which  he  firmly  suppressed,  Turgot  lost  much 
of  his  popularity  He  aroused  the  clergy  by  favor- 
ing toleration  of  the  Protestants  and  provoked  a 
storm  of  protest  from  nearly  all  quarters  by  his  BIX 
edicts  of  Jan  ,  1776  In  those  revolutionary  meas- 
ures, Turgot  abolished  all  guilds,  established  abso- 
lute freedom  of  work  and  occ  upation,  abolished  the 
CORVEE,  and  proposed  taxation  of  the  nobles  Marie 
Antoinette,  whose  enmity  he  had  incurred  when  he 
refused  favors  to  her  proteges,  allied  herself  with 
Maurepas  and  persuaded  Louis  XVI  to  ask  Tur- 
got's resignation  (May,  1776)  Refusing  the  offer 
of  a  pension,  Turgot  retired  to  a  life  of  scientific, 
historical,  and  literary  study  He  was  succeeded 
by  NECKEH,  and  his  edicts  were  repealed  Subse- 
quently events  vindicated  Turgot's  conviction — 
expressed  as  early  as  1750 — that  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  radical  reform  was  still  more  radical  revolu- 
tion There  is  a  five-volume  edition  of  hie  works 
by  Gustavo  Schelle  (1913-23,  in  French)  See  Leon 
Say,  Turgot  (1888,  Eng  tr  ,  1888) ,  Douglas  Dakin, 
Turgot  and  the  Ancven  Rtgime  in  France  (1939) 

Turgutlu,  Turkey  see  KASBABA 

Turin  (toVrln,  tyot>'-,  ty<5&rln'),  Ital  Tonne  (tore'- 
no),  city  (pop  608,211),  capital  of  Torino  prov  , 
chief  city  of  Piedmont,  NW  Italy,  on  the  Po  near 
its  junction  with  the  Dora  Riparia  The  most  im- 
portant Roman  town  of  the  W  Po  valley,  Turin 
was  a  Lombard  duchy,  then  a  Frankish  county,  and 
succeeded,  m  spite  of  the  claims  of  the  house  of 
Savoy,  in  remaining  a  free  commune  m  the  12th 
and  13th  cent  About  1280  it  passed  definitively  to 
the  house  of  Savoy  (see  SAVOY,  HOUSE  ot)  Occu- 
pied (1536-62)  by  the  French,  it  was  restored  to 
the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  became  the  capital  of  their 
duchy  and,  after  1720,  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia 
During  the  War  of  the  SPANISH  SUCCESSION  it  suf- 
fered a  long  siege,  which  ended  with  the  victory  of 
Eugene  of  Savoy  over  the  French  (1706)  In  1798 
Charles  Emmanuel  IV  of  Savoy  was  obliged  by  the 
French  to  abdicate  and  to  abandon  Turin,  but  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  I  returned  m  1814,  and  the  city 
soon  became  the  center  of  Italian  national  aspira- 
tions From  1861  to  1864  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
new  Italian  kingdom  The  wide  avenues  and  open 
squares  of  the  city  were  carefully  planned  and  give 
the  impression  of  great  regularity  There  are  few 
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Roman  and  medieval  remains,  most  of  the  impor- 
tant buildings  dating  from  the  17th  to  the  19th 
cent.  The  royal  palace  houses  many  works  of  art, 
the  armor  collection  is  one  of  Europe's  best  Turin 
has  a  Renaissance  cathedral,  there  is  preserved  the 
shroud  m  which,  it  is  said,  the  body  of  Jesus  was 
wrapped  There  are  other  notable  churches,  pal- 
aces, and  museums,  one  housing  an  important 
Egyptian  collection  The  university  was  founded 
in  1404  On  a  hill  overlooking  the  city  is  the  basil- 
ica of  Superga,  containing  the  tombs  of  many 
dukes  of  Savoy  Turin  is  the  center  of  the  Italian 
automobile  industry  (Fiat  and  Lancia)  and  manu- 
factures airplanes  and  machinery  It  is  also  the 
headquarters  of  the  vermouth  industry  Because 
of  its  industrial  importance  Turin  suffered  severe 
air  raids  in  the  Second  World  War  Many  churches 
and  palaces  were  damaged 
Turk  see  TURKS 

Turkamanchai  (tcJorkumonchl')  or  Turkmanchal 
(tcJ&rkmanchl'),  village,  NW  Iran,  in  Azerbaijan, 
70  mi  SE  of  Tabrii  Here,  m  1828,  a  treaty  was 
signed  between  Persia  and  Russia,  whereby  Persia 
was  forced  to  cede  part  of  Persian  Armenia  and 
grant  exterritorial  rights 
Turkestan  see  TURKISTAN 

Turkey,  republic  (296,185  sq  mi  ;  pop  18,790,174), 
Asia  Minor  and  SE  Europe  Ankara  is  the  capital 
Asiatic  Turkey  or  Anatolia,  which  occupies  97 
percent  of  the  total  area,  is  bounded  by  the  Black 
Sea,  the  BOSPORUS,  the  Sea  of  MARMARA,  and  the 
DARDANELLES  on  the  north,  by  the  Aegean  Sea 
(a  part  of  the  Mediterranean)  on  the  west,  by  the  E 
Mediterranean,  Syria,  and  Iraq  on  the  south,  by 
Iran  on  the  east,  and  by  the  Armenian  SSR  and 
Georgian  SSR  on  the  northeast  Turkey  m  Europe 
comprises  Eastern  Thrace  and  is  bounded  by  the 
Black  Sea  in  the  northeast,  by  Bulgaria  in  the 
north,  and  by  Greece  and  the  Aegean  Sea  m  the 
west  In  the  south,  it  is  separated  from  Asiatic 
Turkey  by  the  Bosporus,  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  and 
the  Dardanelles  Almost  all  the  islands  off  the 
deeply  indented  Aegean  coast  of  Asia  Minor  be- 
long to  Greet  e  Turkey  is  administratively  divided 
into  provinces,  usually  named  after  their  chief 
cities  Some  of  the  older  regional  names  have, 
however,  persisted,  thus  NE  Asiatic  Turkey  forms 
part  of  ARMENIA,  and  SE  Asiatic  Turkey  part  of 
KURDISTAN  Turkey  m  Europe,  with  ISTANBUL 
(formerly  Constantinople)  and  ADHIANOPLE,  is  a 
rolling  agricultural  land  (see  THRACE)  Asiatic 
Turkey  has  fertile  coastal  strips,  its  center  is 
occupied  by  the  vast,  semiand  Anatolian  plateau 
(1,500-1,900  ft  high),  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
fringe  of  hills  and  mountains  Highest  arc  the 
TAURUS  range  and  its  spurs,  in  the  south  of  the 
Anatolian  peninsula,  and  the  Transcaucasiau 
ranges  m  the  northeast,  culminating  in  Mt 
ARARAT  on  the  Soviet  border  There  are  several 
large  lakes,  notably  Lake  VAN  in  the  east  Turkey 
has  numerous  rivers,  but  none  of  them  is  naviga- 
ble SE  Turkey  is  drained  by  the  upper  courses  of 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  central  Turkey  by 
the  Kizil  Irmak  and  the  Seyhan  and  VV  Turkey  b\ 
the  Macander  (the  Buyuk  Menderes)  The  duef 
means  of  communication  are  roads,  coastwise 
shipping,  and  a  relatively  sparse  railroad  net,  whu  h 
originated  with  the  BAGHDAD  RAILWAY  The  chief 
ports  are  Istanbul  (which  is  also  the  largest  city), 
SMYRNA,  TREBIZOND,  SINOPE,  and  MKRSIN  Other 
important  cities  are  ANKARA,  BURBA,  ADANA, 
KONYA,  KAYBEHI,  and  ANTIOCH  The  climate  of 
Turkey  is  generally  temperate,  except  m  the  east, 
where  it  is  continental  Turkey  is  a  predominantly 
agricultural  and  pastoral  country  More  than  half 
of  its  area  consists  of  pastures,  used  for  the  raining 
of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  water  buffaloes  The 
arable  land  (c  20  percent)  produces  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  maize,  tobacco,  cotton,  fiax,  hemp,  and 
opium  poppies  (notably  around  Afyonkarahisar) 
Grapes,  olives,  raisins,  figs,  apples,  hazelnuts,  and 
walnuts  are  extensively  cultivated  Only  14  per- 
cent of  the  land  is  forested  Except  for  the  manu- 
factures of  tabacco,  carpets,  mohair,  pottery,  and 
articles  of  copper  and  brass,  Turkish  industries  ate 
of  recent  origin  and  are  still  in  the  initial  stage  of 
development  The  most  important  industry  is 
mining,  chiefly  of  coal  (near  Zohguldak),  lignite 
and  chrome  (m  the  southwest),  and  copper  (in 
the  east)  Turkey  is  one  of  the  world's  chief  ex- 
porters of  chrome  and  of  meerschaum  (worked  in 
the  Eskisehir  region)  Large  iron,  and  steel  plants 
have  been  established  at  Karabuk,  but  Turkey 
still  depends  largely  on  imports  of  machinery  and 
manufactured  goods.  Owing  to  the  large-scale 
massacres  and  emigration  of  the  Armenians  in  the 
late  19th  and  early  20th  cent.,  and  owing  to  the 
forced  emigration  of  the  Greeks  and  Bulgarians 
after  1923,  86  percent  of  the  population  is  now 
Turkish-speaking.  There  is  complete  separation  of 
Church  and  state,  the  vast  majority  of  Turks  are 
nominally  Sumnte  Moslems.  The  Kurds  are  the 
largest  ethnic  minority,  the  Jews  and  Greek  Ortho- 
dox and  Armenian  Christians  are  the  chief  re- 
ligious minorities.  The  Turks  themselves,  although 
they  regard  the  Osmanlis  or  Ottomans  as  their 
ancestors,  are  a  highly  composite  ethnic  mixture, 
with  only  a  thin  strain  of  Osinanh  "blood."  Turkey 


has  compulsory  primary  schooling;  there  are  nu- 
merous technical  and  professional  schools,  and  there 
are  universities  at  Istanbul  and  Ankara  Though 
Anatolia  is  one  of  the  oldest  inhabited  regions  in 
the  world,  the  history  of  Turkey  as  a  national  state 
began  only  with  the  collapse  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire m  1918  For  the  earlier  history  of  the  region 
now  constituting  Turkey,  see  (for  the  ancient 
period)  ASIA  MINOR;  IONIA,  PONTUS,  THRACL, 
BIZANTIUM,  (for  the  medieval  period)  BYZANTINK 
EMPIRE;  ARMENIA,  Tames,  KONYA,  KARAMAA, 
NIOA.EA,  EMPIRE  or,  TREBIZOND,  EMPIRE  os,  (for 
the  modern  period  before  1918)  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE 
and  EASTERN  QUESTION  The  Ottoman  Empire, 
which  had  been  agonising  since  1774,  was  dealt 
its  death  blow  in  the  First  World  War  B\  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres  (1920,  see  SEVRES,  TREATY  ot) 
the  victorious  Allies  reduced  the  once  mighty  em- 
pire, one  of  the  great  universal  states  of  modern 
times,  to  a  small  state  comprising  the  northern  half 
of  the  Anatolian  peninsula  and  a  narrow  neutralized 
and  Allied-occupied  zone  of  the  Straits  Sultan 
MOHAMMED  VI  accepted  the  treaty,  but  the  na- 
tionalist elements  among  the  Turks  rallied  under 
the  leadership  of  Kernal  Pasha,  later  known  at* 
Kemal  ATATI  HK,  and  organized  their  forces  for 
resistance  In  April,  1920,  even  before  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  a  Turkish  national 
government  and  national  assembly  began  to  func  - 
tion  at  Ankara  The  nationalists  defied  the  author- 
ity of  the  sultan,  took  the  offensive  against  the 
Allies  in  Anatolia,  and  concluded  (1921)  a  treatv 
of  friendship  with  Soviet  Rusnia,  which  restored 
the  KAR&  and  Ardahan  regions  to  Turkey  in  ox- 
change  for  Batum  In  the  meantime  the  Greeks, 
encouraged  h\  the  Allies,  had  launc  hod  an  offensn  e 
against  the  nationalists  from  their  base  at  SMYRVA 
The  Turkish  counteroffensive,  beginning  in  Au»t 
1922,  ended  with  the  complete  rout  of  the  Greeks 
and  with  the  Turkish  capture  of  Smyrna  (Sept , 
1922)  On  Nov  1,  1922,  the  Ankara  government 
declared  the  sultan  deposed,  but  they  allowed  his 
brother,  Abdu-1-Mejid,  to  succeed  in  the  spiritual 
office  of  caliph  Shortly  afterward,  a  conference 
opened  at  Lausanne  (see  L  \USANNE,  CONFERS:  w» 
OF)  to  revise  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  The  Treaty  of 
Lausanne  (1923)  established  the  present  boundaries 
of  Turke\ ,  except  for  the  disputed  region  of  Ale\- 
andrctta  (sec  \IFXANDRFTTA,  SANIAK  OF),  which 
was  acquired  b\  Turkey  only  in  1939  Turkey  wn« 
to  exerc  ise  full  sovereign  rights  over  its  entire  terri- 
tory, except  the  zone  of  the  Straits  (see  DARD\- 
NELLEB),  which  waa  to  remain  demilitarized,  this 
last  restriction  was  lifted  in  1936  Turke<v  vsn-. 
formally  proc  lamied  a  republic  in  Oet  ,  1923,  with 
Kemal  Ataturk  its  president  The  caliphate  TV  as 
abolished  m  1924,  and  in  the  same  \ear  a  constitu- 
tion was  promulgated  The  constitution  prrmdeil 
for  a  parliament, Vailed  the  Grand  National  AH- 
sembly,  elected  by  universal  manhood  suffrage1 
(extended  to  women  in  1934),  and  for  a  cabinet 
responsible  to  parliament,  but  Kemal  governed  a- 
virtual  dictator,  and  his  Republican  People's  pait\ 
was  the  only  legal  party  Within  the  14  \ears  ol 
Komal's  rule,  Turkey  underwent  an  unparalleled 
revolutionary  transformation  Kemal's  Westerni- 
zation of  Turkey  was  more  successful  than  that 
of  Russia  under  Peter  the  Great,  and  it  went  fur- 
ther than  the  Meiji  reform  in  Japan,  for  it  changed 
the  religious,  social,  and  cultural  bases  of  Turkish 
society  as  well  as  its  political  and  economic  struc- 
ture. In  1925,  after  the  suppression  of  a  religious 
rebellion  in  Kurdistan,  the  government  intensified 
its  antireligious  policy,  abolished  religious  orders, 
forbade  polygamy,  and  prohibited  the  wearing  ol 
the  traditional  fez  In  1926  the  Swiss  code  of  c  n  il 
law,  the  Italian  code  of  criminal  law,  and  the  Ger- 
man code  of  c  ommorcial  law  were  adopted  virtual  I  v 
unchanged,  and  civil  marriage  was  made  compul- 
sory In  1928,  Islam  c  eased  to  be  the  state  religion, 
and  the  Latin  alphabet  was  substituted  for  the 
Arabic  script,  all  Turks  under  40  wore  compelled  to 
attend  schools  to  learn  it  In  1930,  Constantinople, 
which  had  ceased  to  bo  the  capital,  was  even  depri- 
ved of  its  historic  name  and  renamed  Istanbul,  u 
dervish  rebellion  was  put  down  and  further  anti- 
rehgious  measures  were  taken  In  1934  women,  \*  ho 
under  the  old  Ottoman  regime  had  been  little  more 
than  chattels,  were  given  the  suffrage  and  were  fullv 
emancipated,  and  m  1935  every  Turkish  citizen 
had  to  adopt  a  family  name.  At  the  death  (1938) 
of  Ataturk,  Turkey  had  ceased  to  be  an  Oriental 
state  and  was  well  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  state 
on  the  standard  Western  model  In  the  economic 
field,  Tuikish  policy  under  Kemal  aimed  at  obtain- 
ing economic  self-sufficiency  without  the  aid  of 
foreign  capital  Foreign  capital  had  virtually 
taken  over  the  finances  of  the  Ottoman  Empue, 
and  one  of  the  major  problems  of  the  Turkish  re- 
public was  to  pay  off  the  old  Ottoman  debt;  the 
refusal  of  foreign  loans  thus  was  a  basic  point  in 
Kernel's  nationalist  program.  The  difficulties  of 
building  up  heavy  industries  from  the  bottom  with- 
out foreign  investments  and  in  the  absence  of 
domestic  capital  made  a  large  amount  of  govern- 
ment control  inevitable,  and  state  ownership  be- 
came the  rule  for  the  new  industries.  In  1934  a  Five- 
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Year  Plan  was  adopted  Two  major  economic 
problems  arose  from  the  compulsory  population 
exchanges  among  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Bulgaria 
after  1923  Large  numbers  of  Turks,  mostly  peas- 
ants, from  Greece  and  Bulgaria  had  to  be  fitted 
into  the  Turkish  economy,  while  Turkish  commerce 
was  dealt  a  severe  blow  by  the  departure  of  the 
experienced  Greek  merchants  In  foreign  policy, 
Turkey  sought  friendly  relations  with  all  its 
neighbors.  It  entered  the  League  of  Nations  in 
1932,  guaranteed  its  European  borders  bv  joining 
(1934)  in  the  BALKAN  ENTLNTE,  and  concluded 
(1936)  a  nonaggression  pact  with  Iraq,  Iran,  and 
Afghanistan  Although  Communism  was  severely 
suppressed  at  home,  relations  with  the  USSR  were 
extremely  cordial  until  the  Second  World  War 
Having  gamed  new  international  prestige,  Turkey 
was  able  to  obtain  a  revision  of  the  Straits  Con- 
vention by  the  MomRfcux  CONVENTION  of  1930  and 
obtained  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Alexandretta 
dispute  in  1939  Ismot  INONU,  who  succeeded 
Ataturk  as  president  in  1938,  warily  steered  a 
neutral  course  through  the  first  five  years  of  tho 
Second  World  War,  although  Turkey  received 
lend-lease  aid  from  the  United  States  after  1941 
The  inflation  caused  by  the  Turkish  mobilization 
program  was  checked  bv  the  imposition  of  a 
capital  low,  which  hit  the  Christian  and  Jewish 
minorities  particularly  hard  Debpite  considerable* 
Allied  pressure,  Turkey  declared  war  on  Germany 
and  Japan  only  m  Jan  ,  11)45,  and  joined  the 
United  Nations  in  I'eb,  1945  Relations  with 
Russia  became  acrimonious  after  the  USSR  de- 
nnumed  (1945)  its  friendship  pact  with  Turkey 
and  demanded  a  thorough  revision  of  tho  Montroux 
Convention  and  joint  contiol  of  Ihe  Straits 
Turkey  rejected  all  Russian  demands,  and  in  1947 
it  bee  arne,  with  Greece,  one  of  the  two  recipients 
of  Ametic  an  assistnne  e  under  the  Tinman  Doctrine 
(see  TRUMAN,  HAKIM  S  )  Arneric  an  influence  may 
have  been  partly  responsible  for  tho  relaxation  of 
tho  Turkish  system  of  btate  capitalism  in  favor  of 
free  entoi  prise  as  well  as  for  the  lifting  of  the  ban 
on  opposition  patties  The  sincerity  of  the  gov- 
ernment's move  toward  political  democracy  was 
demonstrated  in  the  elections  of  1950,  when  the 
government  patty  wan  defeated  and  Celal  Havar, 
leader  of  the  Democratic  party,  succeeded  Jnonu 
ns  president  Religious  mstrue  tion  in  schools, 
which  had  been  prohibited  was  authorized  in  1048 
See  II  E  Allen,  The  Turkish  Ti  anifot  motion 
(1935),  Bernard  Lewis,  Tuikcy  Today  (1940),  Emil 
Lengvel,  Tuikfu  (1041),  Selma  Ekrem,  Turkey, 
Old  and  Ntw  ( 1<H7) ,  M  W  Thornburg  and  others, 
Turkey  an  Kronnmv  Appraisal  (1949) 

turkey,  largo  game  and  POULTRY  bird,  allied  to  the 
pheasant  and  native  to  North  Ameitca  In  the 
early  days  the  abundant  wild  turkey  provided  food 
for  the  colonists  Indian  tubes  obtained  food  and 
leathers  fiom  wild  and  domestic  flocks  Spanish 
explorers  in  Central  Ametica  and  in  Mexico  during 
the  eatly  Kith  cent  found  that  turkeys  had  long 
been  domesticated  there  Later  the  birds  were 
successfully  introduced  into  Europe  The  eastern 
wild  turkey  is  exteimmatcd  in  Canada  and  the  NE 
United  States  but  is  found  S  of  Pennsylvania  and 
westward  to  beyond  the  Mississippi  Similar  birds 
are  found  in  Florida,  in  the  SW  United  States,  and 
m  Mexico  The  colorful  ocellated  turkey  is  found 
in  Central  Auiene  a  Tin  ke\  s  are  polygamous  Dur- 
ing courtship  when  tho  male  cuts  little,  a  fatty 
breast  appendage  provides  borne  nourishment 
Both  wild  and  domesticated  tut  keys  are  chiefly 
greenish  bronze  and  copper  in  color  with  black 
margins  on  the  feathers  Turkeys  are  raised  espe- 
<  lally  foi  Thanksgiving  Day,  of  which  they  are  a 
traditional  symbol,  and  foi  Christmas  During  re- 
cent years  the  aim  of  experimental  breeding  has 
been  to  produce  smaller,  broad-breasted  varieties 
Tho  Beltsville  umall  white  turkey  introduced  in 
1941  averages  15  Ib  for  a  dressed  male  and  8  Ib 
for  the  hen  See  Turkey  Raising  (U.  S  Dept  of 
Agriculture,  Farmeis'  Bui  1409). 

turkey  buzzard,  see  VULTURE 

TUrkheim,  I'tanee   see  THRPKHFIM 

Turki  (toor'ke)  or  Turkic,  family  of  languages,  to 
whic  h  Turkish  belongs  See  LANGUAGE  (table) 

Turkish,  name  given  to  several  languages  of  the 
Turkic  family  See  LANGUAGE  (table) 

Turkistan  or  Turkestan  (both  turkfstnn',  -stan'), 
region,  USSR,  comprising  the  TUKKMTN  SSR,  the 
UzutK  SSR,  tho  TADHZIK  SSR,  the  KIRGHIZ  SSR. 
and  the  S  KA/AKH  SSR  This  region  is  sometimes 
called  Western  Turkistan  or  Russian  Turkistau  in 
distinction  to  Eastern  Turkistan  or  Chinese  Turk- 
istan, now  in  SINKIANG  prov  ,  China  Much  of 
the  western  part  of  the  Russian  territory  is  com- 
prised m  two  deserts,  the  KARA  KUM  and  the  Kizil 
Kuni  The  cast,  rough  and  hilly,  rises  to  include 
the  mountains  of  part  of  the  Pamir  highland  and 
of  tho  Tien  Shan  system  Athwait  the  eastern 
section  extends  the  JKROANA  VAU  BY,  one  of  tho 
most  fertile  regions  of  the  continent  Turkistan 
IB  Persian  for  "land  of  the  Turks,"  but  although 
nearly  all  the  population  speaks  Turkic  languages, 
the  region  is  not  the  oldest  known  home  of  the 
Turks,  nor  are  the  majority  of  Turkish  peoples 
dwellers  here  Turkistan  may  be  regarded  as  a 


single  region,  however,  because  a  combination  of 
geographical  and  historical  factors  made  it  the 
bridge  connecting  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
worlds  and  tho  route  taken  by  many  of  the  great 
conquerors  and  migrating  peoples  The  Caspian 
Sea,  the  western  boundary  of  Turkistan,  presents 
an  obstacle  to  invasion  from  the  Caucasus  region 
By  skirting  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
however,  forces  from  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  S  Europe 
(e  g  ,  the  Balkan  Peninsula),  and  Africa  have  an 
easier  route  Invaders  from  the  East  (especially 
from  Mongolia)  had  to  cross  Turkistan  if  they  weie 
to  pass  between  the  marshes  of  central  Siberia  on 
the  north  and  the  great  mountain  barriers  of  the 
Tion  Shan,  the  Pamirs,  and  the  Hindu  Kush  on 
the  south  Except  in  the  case  of  tho  White  Huns, 
such  invaders  avoided  tho  only  other  route  into 
Europe,  that  going  N  of  tho  Caspian  Sea,  perhaps 
because  pasturage  for  their  large  cavalry  forces  was 
lacking  there  Moreover,  Turkistan,  as  tho  focus 
of  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia,  had  great 
wealth  and  large  cities — BUKHARA,  SAMARKAND, 
and  MKRV  are  notable — which  could  be  plundered 
Perhaps  the  earliest  empire  to  bring  Turkistan 
under  one  sway  was  that  of  the  Persians,  who,  by 
500  B  C  ,  had  cleared  the  Lvdian  empire  from  the 
region  around  the  Caspian  Sea  Persia  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  march  of  Alexander  the  Great 
through  S  Turkistan  After  Alexander's  death 
Turkistan  fell  to  the  portion  of  Seleucus,  but  bv 
the  nud-2d  cent  BC  it  was  divided  between 
Paithia  on  the  went  and  Bactna  on  the  east 
Parthia  c  ontmuod  to  grow  eastward  at  the  expense 
of  Bac  tria  In  c  130  B  C  ,  Bac  tria  was  bordered  on 
the  east  bv  China,  which  controlled  much  of  the 
area  extending  from  Lake  Balkash  S  to  the  Hindu 
Kush  In  the  late  1st  cent  A  D  the  Kushan  do- 
main had  taken  Bivctim's  holdings  and  the  Huns 
were  disputing  the  region  neat  Lake  Balkhash 
with  China  With  the  fall  of  the  Han  dvnasty 
(220),  China  lost  control  of  E  Turkistun,  and  when 
China  was  reestablished  there  in  the  mid-7th  cent 
it  came  into  contact  with  Persm,  which,  under  the 
Sa-ssanrds,  o<  c  upied  nearh  all  the  rest  of  Turkistan 
exc  ept  tho  central  zone  The  Persian  holdings  were 
swept  away  bv  the  Arab  invasion  in  the  8th  cent  , 
and  first  the  Ornavvad  caliphate  and  then  the 
Abbasid  c  aliphate  held  m  their  grasp  all  of  Turkis- 
tan Zoroast  nanism,  the  religion  of  the  countrv, 
was  suppressed,  and  Islam,  which  toelaj  remains 
its  great  faith,  was  imposed  upon  the  populace 
At  the  time  (mid-9th  c  ent )  that  the  Abbasid 
caliphate  weakened,  China  also  lost  its  holdings  in 
the  east,  and  mam  states,  notably  KHOKI-/M, 
occupic  d  parts  of  Turkistan  All  Turkistan  fell  to 
the  Mongols  in  the  late  13th  cent  ,  and  the  terri- 
tory was  mostly  bestowed  upon  the  khan  Jagatai 
Tamerlane  conquered  Turkistan  in  the  late  14th 
cent  ,  and  after  his  death  (1 105)  his  successors,  the 
Timurids,  controlled  much  of  the  tcmtorv  for 
about  u  centurv  The  later  internal  history  of 
Turkistun  is  inamK  one  of  prolonged  struggle  in- 
volving the  khanates  of  KHIVA,  BUKHARA,  and 
KOKAND  and  the  nomadic  peoples  of  the  region, 
most  notablv  Kirghiz,  Ka/akh,  and  Turkmen  In 
the  mteinational  sphere  tho  region  saw  a  .stiiiKKle 
for  dominance  between  Russia  and  f  hmn  In  the 
lute  17th  and  the  early  18th  cent  the  vigorous 
%oung  Ch'ing  d\  nasty  of  China  controlled  E 
futkistan,  but  gradually  it  lost  more  and  more 
terntorv  to  Russm  until  b\  185S  Russia  had  nearly 
all  its  piesent  holdings  (the  final  territorial  limits 
were  set  in  1912)  Russian  subjugation  of  the 
khanates  was  completed  b>  ISoX  when  peace  was 
concluded  with  Bukhara  In  the  previous  year 
the  governor  generalship  of  Turkistan  hud  been 
established  with  its  capital  at  Tashkent  This  ad- 
ministrative arrangement  persisted  until  tho 
Russian  Revolution  of  1917 

Turkistan-Sibena  Railroad,  abbreviated  as  Turk- 
Sib,  important  railroad  in  the  SW  Asiatic  USSR, 
providing  the  shortest  link  between  Siberia  and 
c  enttal  Asia  Built  from  1926  to  1930.  it  runs  from 
the  Trans-Siberian  RR  at  Novosibirsk  SW  to  the 
Trans-Caspian  RR,  which  it  jonxs  N  of  Tashkent 
Its  principal  stations  are  Semipalatmsk,  Barnaul, 
Alma-Ata,  Dzhambul,  nnd  Chimkent  The  rail- 
road is  of  vital  economic  importance,  for  it  carries 
Siberian  gram  to  central  Asia  nnd  central  Asiatic 
cotton  to  the  nulls  of  W  Siberia 

Turkmanchai .  see  TURK  AM  \\YMAI 

Turkmen  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  or  Turkmenistan 
(turk'menlstun',  -st  in',  RUH  loorknuP'mlstun'). 
constituent  republic  (187,200  sq  mi  ,  194(>  esti- 
mated pop  1,200.000),  central  Asiatic  USSR  It 
borders  on  Afghanistan  and  Iran  in  the  bouth,  on 
the  Uzbek  SSR  and  the  Kazakh  SSR  in  the  east 
and  the  northeast,  and  on  the  Caspian  Sea  in  the 
west  A«HK\nAn,  its  capital,  and  CHARDZHOU, 
Mary  (see  Mt,uv ),  and  KRASNOVODSK  are  the  c  hief 
cities,  they  all  lie  on  tho  Trans-Caspian  RR  The 
desert  lands  of  KARA.  KUM  occupy  90  percent  of  the 
total  area,  and  the  population  is  concentrated  in 
oasos  at  the  foot  of  the  Kopet  Dagh  rots  ,  in  the 
south,  and  along  tho  AMU  DARYA,  MUROAB,  and 
Tedzhen  rivers  The  Turkmen  inhabitants  (also 
called  Turcomans  or  Turkomans),  who  form  72 
percent  of  the  total,  are  a  Turkic-speaking  Moslem 
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(Sunnite)  people,  the  remaining  inhabitants  are 
mostly  Uzbeks  and  Russians  In  the  desert  kara- 
kul sheep  and  camels  are  raised  The  irrigated 
oases  yield  cotton,  guavule,  sesame,  millet,  sweet 
potatoes,  dates,  palms,  figs,  and  sugar  cane  Silk, 
wine,  and  fruit  are  produced  in  the  Chardzhou  re- 
gion. There  are  important  fisheries  along  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  Mineral  resources,  which  furnish  the 
basis  for  the  industries,  include  petroleum,  ozoce- 
rite, iodine,  bromine,  Glauber's  salt,  sulphur,  lig- 
nite, and  potash  The  inhabited  part  of  Turk- 
menistan formed  part  of  the  provmc  o  of  Margiana 
(see  MfcHV)  of  ancient  Persia  It  was  under  Arab 
rule  m  the  8th  and  9th  cent  ,  then  passed  to  the 
Seljuk  Turks,  who  ruled  the  powerful  kingdom  of 
knout- /M,  from  them  the  Turkmen  are  probablv 
descended  Jenghiz  Khan  concjuered  the  region  in 
the  Uth  cent  ,  and  Tamerlane  m  the  14th  cent 
After  the  breakup  (late  15th  cent )  of  the  Timuricl 
empire,  the  Turkmen  came  under  Uzbek  domina- 
tion, and  c  1800  became  subject  to  the  khan  of 
Khiva  (see  Kim  A,  KH  \N\TI  OF)  The  Turkmen 
also  played  an  important  puit  in  the  history  of  Iran 
ami  Afghanistan,  where  large  numbers  of  them  live 
today  Until  the  Russian  conquest  (1809-95)  of 
Turkmenistan  they  were  feared  as  brigands.  Tho 
most  spectacular  exploit  in  the  Russian  conquest 
was  the  capture  of  Gi  oK-Tt  PL  Incorporated  at 
first  into  the  Transcaspian  Region  of  Russian  Tur- 
kistan, Turkmenistan  bee  time  (1924)  a  constituent 
republic 
Turkoman  sec  TURKMEN  Snvii<r  SOCIVLIST  RK- 
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Turks,  term  applied  in  its  wider  meaning  to  the 
Turkic -speaking  peoples  of  Tuikev,  the  USSR, 
Chinese  Turkistan,  and  E  Iran  (seo  IANOLAOL, 
table)  They  total  <  25,000,000,  and  they  are  dis- 
tributed from  E  Siberia  to  the  Dardanelles  The 
wide  difference  of  phvsual  appeal  am  e  and  culture 
among  the  Uigurs  of  China  tho  U/.beks  of  central 
Asia,  and  the  Osmanlis  of  Tuikev  (to  name  ran- 
dom instance's)  make  it  impossible  to  speak  of 
Tuiks  as  an  ethnic  or  rac  lal  famiU  The  only  uni- 
fying links  are  Islam,  the  religion  of  nearly  all 
Turks,  and  their  verv  c  loselj  related  languages 
In  the  USSR,  all  the  nationalities  classified  as 
Tatars  are  Turku -speaking  It  is  probable  that 
mam  peoples  that  were  unrelated  to  the  original 
Turks  adopted  cither  wholly  or  in  part  their 
speech  and  then  social  organization  The  AVARH 
were  prohablv  Tutkic  ,  the\  and  the  MU.IARH 
ceitamlv  had  adopted  the  Turkic  tribal  organiza- 
tion when  thev  appe  ired  in  Europe,  and  man.v 
Hungarian  words  are  of  Turkic  origin  Tho  orig- 
in il  Turks  most  ptobublv  lived  in  the  regions  N 
and  W  of  China,  i  c  ,  in  S  Sil.ona  md  in  TURKIS- 
PAN  Here  the  oldest  Turkic  inscriptions  (see 
OKKHON  INSCRIPTIONS)  have  been  found  A 
nomadic  arid  pistoial  people,  the  Tutks,  for  rea- 
sons not  fullv  known,  lepeatedlv  made  excursions 
into  territories  to  the  south  and  west,  and  thev 
established  se\enl  powerful  empires  The  Uigur 
empiie  of  cent  i  a!  \sia,  with  its  capital  at  Kara- 
korum  flnmishpd  m  the  8th  and  9th  cent  AD 
The  KHV/\UH,  (  i  M\NS,  and  PUCHJNI-GB  plaved 
important  mlos  m  the  medieval  history  of  S 
Russia  and  SE  Lurope  In  the  history  of  Europe 
and  W  Asia  two  Turkish  groups  plaved  dominant 
parts — tho  Seljuks  and  the  Ostnnnli  or  Ottoman 
Turks  The  beljuks  appeared  in  liaii  in  the  10th 
cent  ,  embraced  Isl  im,  made  themselves  masters 
(llth  cent)  of  Khore/m  and  Iran,  and  entered 
Baghdad  in  1055  under  their  leader  ALP  Ansi  VN 
thev  conquered  Georgia,  Armenia,  and  much  of 
Asm  Minor,  overran  S\ria,  and  defeated  (1071) 
the  By  /untme  emperor  Romanus  I  Vat  MAN/IKFRT 
Their  irruption  was»  a  major  factor  m  bringing 
about  the  CRC  8  VD>  s,  during  whic  h  u  three-c  ornered 
struggle  among  C  hnstians,  Seljuks,  and  Egyptian 
Mamelukes  developed  Alp  Arslan  a  son,  Malik 
Shah,  ably  admtmsteied  his  huge  empire,  he  was 
a  protector  of  OMAR  KHW»  VM,  who  u  formed  the 
calendar  on  his  behest  The  Seliuk  empire  fell 
apart  in  the  12th  cent  Among  the  sue  ccssoi  states 
weie  the  Zangid  t>ultan  ite  of  Baghdad,  whose  ruler 
NURI  ODIN  was  famous  for  his  vie  tones  over  the 
CRUsMJjiRs,  the  empire  of  KHOM-/M,  which  at  one 
time  nearh  attained  the  limits  of  the  earlier  Seljuk 
empire,  and  the  sultanate  of  Rum  or  Iconmm  (see 
KONIA),  which  comprised  a  large  part  of  Asia 
Minor  All  the  Seljuk  states  were  overrun  in  the 
1  Jth  cent  by  Genuine  Khan  and  his  successors, 
whose  hordes  comprised  both  Mongols  and  Turks 
and  became  general  h  known  as  TVTARS  The 
Turco-Tatars  now  living  m  tho  USSR  are  largely 
descended  from  the  GOLD*  N  HORDF  of  Batu  Khan, 
as  are  the  U/IU-KS  (see  UPIIHC  tsovu/r  SOCIALISJ 
Ri  PUBIIC),  who  ruled  a  vast  empire  in  the  Ibth 
cent  In  Asia  Minor,  the  sultanate  of  Konya  was 
taken  over,  after  the  Mongol  wave  had  receded, 
b\  the  emirate  of  Kuramania  (see  KA RAMAN),  but 
it  was  left  for  the  Osmanli  Turks  to  complete  the 
overthrow  of  the  B>  lantme  Empire  A  minor 
tribe  and  the  last  of  the  Turkish  invading  peoples, 
the  Osmanli  late-comers  had  been  assigned  (13th 
cent )  to  the  border  area  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
by  their  Seljuk  overlords  It  was  largely  their  un- 
desirable position  as  guards  of  a  constantly  cou- 
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tested  frontier  that  made  them  keep  alive  and 
improve  their  highly  disciplined  organization, 
which  in  turn  enabled  them  in  the  14th  cent  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  nuns  of  the  Sebuk 
empire  in  Anatolia.  Their  first  historic  ruler, 
OSMA.N  I,  gave  his  name  both  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  dynasty  that  ruled  an  empire  extending,  at 
one  period,  from  the  gates  of  V  lenna  to  the  Indian 
Ocoan  and  from  Tunis  to  the  Caucasus  (see  OTTO- 
MAN EMPIRE).  The  people  of  modern  Turkey, 
which  was  founded  after  the  collapse  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  in  l')18,  are  called  Oamanh  Turks 
The  original  Oamanh*  had  merged  at  an  early 
stage  with  the  Seljuks,  and  their  descendants 
mixed  extensively  with  Moslem  converts  from  the 
many  doaens,  of  nationalities  that  made  up  their 
empire 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  (kl'kos),  islands  (c  224 
aq  mi  ,  estimated  pop  8,929),  British  West  Indies 
Geographically  the  southeastern  continuation  of 
the  Bahama  Islands,  the  Turks  and  Caicos  are  a 
dependency  of  Jamaica.  They  are  of  low  limestone 
and  coral  formation  and  produce  _salt,  sponges, 
and  fibers 

Turk-Sib*  see  TURKIHTAN^SIBFRIA  RAILROAD 
Turku  (toor'kdo),  Swed  Abo  (cVboo),  tity  (pop 
75,419),  SW  Finland,  a  Baltic  seaport  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Aura  river  Shipyards,  sawmills,  textile  nulls, 
and  an  excellent  harbor  kept  open  during  winter 
make  Turku  important  commercially,  it  is  the 
second  largest  and  the  oldest  titv  of  fr  inland  Grow- 
ing up  around  a  Uth-centurv  castle,  Turku  was 
the  capital  of  Finland  until  1812,  and  sections  of  it 
retain  a  medieval  atmosphere  Turku  is  known  as 
the  "cradle  of  Finnish  culture,"  and  it  was  the  seat 
of  the  national  university  from  1040  to  1827,  when 
a  fire  destroyed  almost  the  entire  ciU  ,  and  the  uni- 
versity was  moved  to  Helsinki  (1828)  Turku  has 
a  Swedish  university  (founded  1918),  a  Finnish 
university  (founded  1922),  and  a  13th-century  ca- 
thedral Bv  the  Treaty  of  Abo  (1743)  Sweden  ceded 
a  section  of  SK  t inland  to  Russia  Considerable 
property  destruction  was  caused  b\  Russian  bomb- 
ings of  Turku  during  the  timush-Russmn  War 
(1939-1940)  and  during  the  Se<ond  World  War 
Near  bv  is  Naantali,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Finland,  founded  in  1445  around  a  monastery  and 
now  a  popular  bathing  resort 

Turlock  (tur'l&k),  city  (pop  4,839),  central  Calif, 
SE  of  Stockton,  me  1908  It  is  the  (enter  of  the 
Turlock  irrigation  district,  which  uses  the  wateis 
of  the  Tuolumne  river  for  a  rich  and  diversified 
farm  area 

turmeric  (tur'murfk),  percnnml  herb  (Curcuma  Ion- 
go),  related  to  ginger  and  cultivated  in  the  tropics 
for  its  rootstalk  It  has  large  leaves  arid  a  spike  of 
yellow  floweis  The  yellow  rootstalks  make  a  deep 
yellow,  resinous  powder  of  a  peculiar  gmgerhke 
odor  and  aiomatic  taste  In  India  it  is  an  ingiedient 
of  curi  ies  and  is  used  medicinally  It  is  also  used  as 
a  coloring  matter  or  dye,  as  an  indicator  (it  changes 
color  in  acid  and  alkali),  and  m  pickles 
Turner,  Charles,  1774-1857,  English  mezzotint  and 
stipple  engraver  He  was  noted  for  his  engravings 
of  the  work  of  the  English  portraitists — including 
Reynolds,  Raeburn,  and  Lawrence—  and  of  the 
landscapes  of  J  M  W  Turner,  many  of  whose 
Liber  studiorum  series  he  engraved  Charles  Turner 
was  made  engraver  to  George  III 
Turner,  Charles  Yardley,  1850-1918,  American  his- 
torical and  mural  painter,  b  Baltimore,  studied  at 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  and  at  the  Art 
Students  League  and  m  Pans  He  became  an  in- 
structor (1881)  at  the  Art  Students  League,  which 
he  had  helped  oiganize,  and  a  member  (1886)  of  the 
National  Academy  His  mural  works  for  New 
York  city  include  the  panels  Equity  and  Law  (Ap- 
pellate Courthouse)  and  Marnage  of  the  Waters  and 
Opening  of  the  Ene  Canal  (Haareri  Cooperative 
High  School) ,  for  Jersey  City,  N  J  ,  Washington 
Watching  the  Assault  on  Fort  Lee  and  Fulton's  Cler- 
mont  Making  Its  First  Trip  up  the  Hudson  (Hudson 
co  courthouse),  and  for  Baltimore,  The  Burning  of 
the  Peggy  Stuart  and  The  Barter  with  the  Indian-) 
(courthouse)  Among  his  genre  paintings  is  the 
Bndal  Proce^tion  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  Turner 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Maryland  Institute, 
Baltimore,  in  1912 

Turner,  Frederick  Jackson,  1861-1932,  American 
historian,  b  Portage,  Wis  ,  grad  Univ.  of  Wis<  on- 
sin  (B  A  ,  1884,  M  A  ,,1888),  Ph  D  'Johns  Hopkins, 
1890  He  taught  at  the  Umv  of  Wisconsin  from 
1885  to  1910,  except  for  the  vear  1888-89,  spent  m 
graduate  study  at  Johns  Hopkins  Umv  P  rom  1910 
to  1924  he  taught  at  HarvA/d,  and  later  he  was  re- 
sear*  h  associate  at  the  Henry  E.  Huntmgton  Li- 
brary He  at  first  taught  rhetoric  and  oratory,  then 
shifted  to  U  S  history,  and  soon  centered  on  West- 
ern history  His  doctoral  dissertation,  The  Char- 
acter and.  Influence  of  the  Indian  Trade  in  Wiscon- 
gtn  (1891,  an  enlargement  of  his  master's  essay), 
showed  the  trend  of  his  interest  In  1893  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association  m 
Chicago  he  delivered  an  address,  "The  Significance 
of  the  frontier  in  American  History  "  This  out- 
lined brilliantly  the  history  of  the  receding  frontier 
and  its  effect  in  creating  American  democracy,  it 
WM  to  prove  epoch-making  in  American  history 
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writing.  Although  not  much  noticed  at  the  mo- 
ment, it  was  to  supply  a  large  part  of  a  generation  of 
historians  with  a  theme  to  investigate  Turner's 
ideas  are  now  incorporated  m  all  the  American  his- 
tory texts  The  address  and  various  short  papers 
were  reprinted  in  The  Frontier  in  American  History 
(1920)  He  collaborated  with  Edward  Chanmng 
and  Albert  B.  Hart  in  the  revision  of  Guide  to  the 
Study  and  Heading  of  American  History  (1912). 
Though  he  produced  few  books — The  Rise  of  the 
New  West  ("American  Nation"  series,  1906)  and 
two  studies  m  sectionalism,  The  Significance  of 
Sections  in  American  History  (1932)  and  the  post- 
humously published  The  United  States,  1830- 1850 
the  Nation  and  Its  Sections  (1935) — his  influence  as 
a  teacher  and  an  opener  of  a  new  and  important 
path  made  him  one  of  the  most  tenowned  of  all 
American  historians  See  The  Early  Writings  of 
Frederick  Jackson  Turner  (with  a  bibliography  by 
Everett  E  Edwards  and  an  introduction  by  Ful- 
mer  Mood,  1938) 

Turner,  Joseph  Mallord  William,  1775-1851,  Eng- 
lish landscape  painter,  son  of  a  London  barber  He 
received  almost  no  general  education  but  at  14  was 
already  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
and  three  years  later  was  making  topographical 
drawings  for  magazines  In  1793  for  the  hrst  time 
he  exhibited  an  oil  painting  at  the  Royal  Academy 
In  the  following  10  years  he  exhibited  regularly, 
was  elected  a  member  (1803),  and  was  mode  pro- 
fessor of  perspective  (1808)  By  1799  the  sale  of 
his  work  had  freed  him  from  the  drudgery  of  topo- 
graphical drawing,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
poetic  and  visionary  interpretations  of  landscape 
for  which  he  became  famous  In  1802  he  made  a 
trip  to  the  Continent,  where  he  painted  his  famous 
Calais  Pier  From  then  on  ho  traveled  constantly 
in  England  or  abroad,  making  innumerable  direct 
drawings  and  sketches  from  which  he  drew  material 
for  his  studio  paintings  m  oil  and  water  color  De- 
spite his  early  and  continued  success  Turner  lived 
the  life  of  a  recluse  As  his  fame  grew  he  main- 
tained a  large  studio  in  London  for  exhibition  of 
his  work,  but  continued  to  live  an  obscure  existence 
with  his  old  father  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  his 
painting  became  increasingly  abstract  in  an  en- 
deavor to  depict  not  so  much  the  surface  aspect  of 
landscape  as  light  and  spat  e  and  the  elements  He 
then  encountered  violent  criticism  but  was  pas- 
sionately defended  by  the  youthful  Ruskui  His 
will,  which  was  under  litigation  for  many  years, 
left  over  19,000  water  colors,  drawings,  and  oils  to 
the  nation  Most  of  these  works  are  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  and  the  Tate  Gallery,  London 
Turner's  early  work  rivals  that  of  the  great  classical 
landscape  painters  Ho  knew  this  and  produ<  ed  the 
Liber  Studiorum  (1806-19)  in  emulation  of  Claude 
Lor  rain's  Liber  Ventahs  These  drawings  were  re- 
produced by  leading  engravers  under  Turner's 
supervision  To  this  period  belong  his  Ditto  Build- 
ing Carthage  and  Kun  Rising  in  Mist  (National 
Gall  ,  London)  In  his  second  period  (1820-35), 
however,  his  work  became  more  individual  Bay  of 
Baiae  and  Ulysses  Deriding  Polyphemus  (both  Na- 
tional Gall  ,  London)  and  Staffa,  Fingal'a  Cave 
(N  Y  Public  Library)  belong  to  this  period,  as  do 
many  of  his  finest  water  colors  In  his  last  period 
his  color  became  stronger  and  his  style  extremely 
free  and  personal  Most  of  the  Venetian  paintings, 
o  g  ,  The  Slave  Ship  (Mus  of  Fuie  Arts,  Boston), 
The  Fighting  Temeraire  and  Snow  Storm  (both  Na- 
tional Gall  ,  London),  The  Whale  Ship  (Metropoli- 
tan Mus  ) ,  and  Approach  to  Venice  (National  Gall 
of  Art,  Washington.  DC),  belong  to  this  period 
Many  of  Turner's  oils  have  faded  badly,  but  they 
are  still  treasured  as  masterpieces  of  British  paint- 
ing In  water  color  he  is  unsurpassed  See  studies 
by  W  L  WylJie  (1905)  and  W  G  Rawlmson 
(1908) ,  biography  by  P  G  Hamerton  (1882) ,  John 
Ruskin,  Modern  Painters 

Turner,  Nat,  1800-1831,  American  Negro,  leader  of 
the  Southampton  Insurrection  (Aug  ,  1831),  b 
Southampton  co  ,  Va  Believing  himself  divinely 
appointed  to  lead  his  fellow  slaves  to  freedom,  ho 
incited  several  other  Negroes  to  revolt  Before  the 
small  band  of  blacks  (about  60  eventually)  were 
captured,  55  whites  were  killed  Turner  escaped  to 
the  woods  and  was  not  taken  for  six  weeks  He  and 
16  others  were  hanged  The  uprising  led  to  more 
stringent  slave  laws  in  the  South  and  to  the  demise 
of  manumission  societies  there  See  W  S  Drewry, 
The  Southampton  Insurrection  (1900) 

Turner,  town  (pop  1,415),  SW  Maine,  just  N  of 
Auburn,  settled  c  1773,  me  1786 

Turners  Falls,  Mass    see  MONTAGUE. 

Turner  Valley,  village  (pop  1,167),  SW  Alta  ,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mts  ,  on  the  Sheep  river  and 
SSW  of  Calgary  It  is  the  center  of  a  major  oil  and 
natural-gas  producing  area,  opened  in  1914,  it  has 
oil  refineries  and  gas  pipe  lines  to  Calgary  and 
Leth  bridge. 

Turnhout  (turn'hout),  town  (pop.  31,806),  Antwerp 
prov  ,  N  Belgium,  at  the  junction  of  two  canals 
and  near  the  Dutch  border  It  is  a  market  center. 
The  former  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Brabant  now  is 
the  palace  of  justice 

turnip,  garden  vegetable  of  the  same  genus  as  the 
cabbage,  a  native  of  Europe,  where  it  has  been  long 


cultivated.  The  two  principal  kind*  are  the  white 
(Bra*sica  rapa)  and  the  yellow  (Brattica  napo- 
bratnca),  which  is  known  as  the  rutabaga  (ro"o"- 
tub&'gu}  or  Swedish  turnip  (or  swede)  The  turnip 
is  one  of  the  ROOT  CHOPS  used  as  a  stock  feed  as  well 
as  for  human  food.  The  green  leaves  are  often 
cooked  like  spinach.  The  turnip  is  a  biennial  cool- 
weather  crop,  grown  mostly  m  cool  climates.  The 
worst  turnip  pests  are  the  root  maggot  and  the  flea 
beetle,  it  is  also  attacked  by  clubroot 

Tumor,  Philip,  1752?-1800?,  British  surveyor  for 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  He  was  sent  (1778) 
to  Canada  by  the  company  to  help  map  out  part  of 
their  vast  and  largely  unknown  territory  of  Ru- 
pert's Land  He  traveled  up  many  of  the  rivers 
emptying  into  Hudson  Bay  and  made  maps  show- 
ing routes  to  various  fur-trading  posts  From  1790 
to  1792  he  was  engaged  in  the  project  of  surveying 
and  mapping  Lake  Athabaaka,  his  journal,  edited 
by  J  B  Tyrrell  in  1934,  describes  this  undertaking 
David  Thompson  received  surveying  instruction 
from  Turnor,  who  returned  to  England  in  1792  and 
completed  there  his  fine  maps  of  Rupert's  Land 

turnpike,  road  paid  for  partly  or  wholly  by  fees 
collected  at  tollgates  The  hinged  bar  that  pre- 
vented passage  through  such  a  gate  until  toll  was 
paid  was  the  original  turnpike  from  which  the  road 
derived  its  name  In  England  tollgates  were  first 
authorized  by  law  in  1 34b  American  colonists  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  from  England, 
knew  the  turnpike  system  It  was  not  introduced 
in  America,  however,  until  after  the  American  Rev- 
olution The  business  interests  of  growing  cities 
then  required  through  roads,  and  these  could  not 
be  built  and  maintained  by  local  funds  in  unsettled 
and  sparsely  settled  regions  The  tollgate,  like  the 
later  gasoline  tax,  was  a  device  to  make  the  traffic 
pay  for  the  road  The  first  American  turnpike  road 
was  a  state  enterprise,  authorized  by  a  Virginia 
act  of  1785  The  first  American  authorization  of  a 
turnpike  to  bo  made  and  operated  by  a  private 
corporation  was  in  Pennsylvania  (the  Lancaster 
Turnpike)  in  1792  Thereafter  turnpikes  were  reg- 
ularly private  enterprises,  and  turnpike  corpora- 
tions held  the  leadership  in  the  development  of  the 
Americ  an  corporation  system  The  making  of  turn- 
pikes proceeded  rapidly,  and  by  1825  a  map  of  the 
Eastern  states  showing  the  turnpikes  would  have 
looked  much  like  a  present-day  map  showing  the 
railroads  Famous  turnpikes  included  the  post 
road  from  New  York  to  Boston,  the  two  roads  from 
New  York  to  Albany  (on  the  two  sides  of  the  Hud- 
son river),  and  the  roads  from  Albany  to  Buffalo, 
mam  linos  of  c  ommunication  with  the  developing 
West  The  labor  of  making  the  road  began  with 
felling  trees  and  grubbing  stumps.  Swnmps  were 
crossed  by  corduroy,  made  of  many  layers  of  logs 
across  the  road  The  surface  of  the  turnpike  was 
sometimes  of  earth,*but  often  of  broken  stone  or  of 
planks  The  total  costs  were  sometimes  as  mm  h  as 
$10,000  a  mile  and  were  of  ten  from  $5,000  to  $7,000 
The  great  period  of  Ameru  an  turnpikes  was  from 
c  1800  to  c  1840,  arid  this  was  also  the  great  period 
of  the  passenger  STAOFCOACH  and  the  Concstoga 
wagon  The  cotic  h  had  places  for  8  to  1 4  passengers 
and  was  drawn  by  four  or  six  horses,  the  wagon, 
for  freight,  was  drawn  by  six  or  eight  horses  The 
traffic  over  the  turnpikes  included  droves  of  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep  Settleis  going  went  often  made 
turnpikes  the  first  part  of  their  route  Tollgatos 
were  b  to  10  mi  apart,  and  tolls  were  commonly 
from  10  to  25  cents  for  a  vehicle,  depending  on  its 
type  Turnpikes  that  were  not  profitable  were 
abandoned  to  the  states  After  the  coming  of 
canals  and  railroads,  such  abandonment  became 
general 

Turnus  (t&r'nus),  m  Roman  legend,  and  notably  in 
the  Acnnd,  Italian  chief,  king  of  the  Rutuhans  He 
fought  AENEAS  for  the  hand  of  Lavima,  daughter 
of  Latmus,  and  was  killed  Lavinm  had  been 
promised  to  Turnus,  but  was  given  to  Aeneas 

Turnu-Sevenn  (tcJbr'noo-BoVtVoV),  city  (pop  31,- 
296),  SW  Rumania,  in  Walachin,  on  the  loft  bank 
of  the  Danube  below  the  Iron  Gate  and  opposite 
Yugoslavia  It  is  a  river  port  with  largo  shipyards 
and  it  is  an  agricultural  trade  center  The  sur- 
rounding area  is  known  for  its  extensive  rose  gar- 
dens and  for  its  white  wine  Near  by  are  the  rums 
of  a  bridge  across  the  Danube,  erected  (A.D.  103) 
by  Emperor  Trajan 

Turnverein  (toorn'furln),  society  of  a  type  origi- 
nated m  Prussia  by  Fnedrich  Ludwig  JAHN  The 
hrst  hall  of  such  a  society  was  built  in  1811  on  the 
Hasonheide,  near  Berlin  The  organisation  em- 
phasized gymnastic  exercises,  but  it  had  also  im- 
portant social  and  patriotic  functions  In  the  be- 
ginning it  was  an  effective  instrument  m  organizing 
opposition  to  French  domination  of  Germany,  and 
it  had  official  approval  and  support  Similar  so- 
cieties were  at  once  organized  throughout  Ger- 
many After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  German  govern- 
ments disapproved  the  Turnvereins  as  centers  from 
which  liberal  ideas  might  be  disseminated  The 
Tumvereins  were  supported  loyally  by  their  mem- 
bers, and  new  groups  were  organized  m  other  coun- 
tries, as  in  America,  by  members  who  migrated  to 
those  countries.  The  example  of  the  Tumvereins 
has  encouraged  organisations  under  other  names  to 
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combine  gymnastic  exercises  with  discussion  and 
social  pleasuren 

turpentine  (tftr'puntra),  in  nature,  a  resinous  semi- 
fluid substance,  pale  yellow  to  brown,  oxudod  from 
the  eapwood  of  various  conifers  (e  g  ,  the  pine  and 
fir)  Chemically,  this  substance  is  principally  a 
mixture  of  an  oil  (oil  of  turpentine)  and  a  resin  (Bee 
HOSIN)  When  subjected  to  steam  distillation,  the 
essential  oil,  a  hydrocarbon,  pauses  off  and  the 
resin  us  left  The  oil  of  turpentine  is  the  common 
turpentine  or  turpa  of  commerce  When  pure,  this 
substance  IB  a  colorless,  transparent,  oily  liquid 
with  a  penetrating  odor  and  characteristic  taste, 
but  its  physical  properties  are  modified  by  its 
source  In  the  United  States  it  is  obtained  chiefly 
from  several  species  of  pines  of  the  southeastern 
states,  not  only  from  the  sap  of  tapped  trees  but 
also  from  the  stumps  and  fallen  branches  (the  prod- 
uct then  being  known  usually  an  wood  turpentine) 
Norway  and  France  also  produce  turpentine  It  is 
widely  used  chiefly  as  a  solvent  and  drying  agent 
in  paints  and  varnishes  The  purest  grades  are 
used  in  medicines  See  also  CANADA  BALSAM 

turpentine  tree   see  TEREBINTH. 

Turpm,  Richard  (Dick  Turpm),  1700-39,  English 
iobber  He  scarcely  deserves,  from  his  short  and 
brutal  career  of  horse  stealing  and  general  crime, 
the  notoriety  he  later  achieved — mainly  from  Har- 
iwton  Ainsworth'a  romance,  Rookwood  (1834), 
based  upon  his  life  His  famous  ride  from  London 
to  York  on  his  mare,  Black  Bess,  is  fiction,  and  his 
a<  tual  exploits  were  not  of  a  romantic  character 

Turqumo  (toorke'no),  peak,  6,500  ft  high,  SE  Cuba, 
in  the  Sierra  Maestra  range  It  is  the  highest  point 
on  the  island  It  is  also  tailed  Pico  Turqumo 

turquoise  (tur'kwoiz,  -koiz),  a  hvdrous  phosphate  of 
aluminum  and  copper,  used  as  a  gem  It  occurs 
rarely  in  crystal  form,  but  is  usually  amorphous  or 
( ryptoeryatallme  Turquoise  is  opaque  and  has  u 
waxy  luster,  the  color  varies  fiom  gioemah  gray  to 
sky  blue  The  sky-blue  varieties  are  the  most 
v  aluod  as  gems,  but  because  of  their  porosity  they 
easily  absorb  dirt  and  greaso  and  change  in  color  to 
an  unattractive  green  Exposure  to  heat  or  sun- 
light is  also  mjutious  to  the  color  of  the  turquoise 
The  finest  specimens  tome  from  Peisia,  other 
Houices  are  the  Sinai  peninsula  and  the  SW  United 
States,  especially  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Arizona, 
and  Colorado  Turquoise  mattix  is  a  rock  includ- 
ing fragments  of  turquoise,  cut  as  a  gem  stone 
Vamcite,  the  hydrated  phosphate  of  aluminum,  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  foi  turquoise  It 
occurs  in  crystals  of  the  oithorhombu  system  and 
in  massive  form,  large  deposits  are  found  in  Utah. 

Turrialba  (toore'jU'ba).  inactive  volcano,  11,224  ft 
high,  E  central  Costa  Rica  Probably  extinct,  it  is, 
unlike  neighboring  InAztf,  difficult  to  ascend  The 
small  town  of  Turrialba  on  its  lower  slopes  is  the 
seat  of  the  Inter  American  Institute  of  Agric  ultural 
Sciences  for  experiments  in  tropical  agriculture 

Turtkul  (toortkool'),  citv  (pop  10,600),  S  Karakal- 
pak  ASSR,  Uzbek  SSR,  on  the  Ainu  Darya  river 
It  has  cotton  gins  and  food-processing  plants  It 
was  until  1949  the  capital  of  the  Karakalpak  ASSR 

turtle,  reptile  of  the  order  Cheloma  (or  Tostudmata) 
In  the  United  States  the  name  turtle  is  commonly 
used  for  any  cheloman.  TORTOISE  is  often  re- 
served for  the  land  forms  and  TEKR\PIN  for  the 
edible  fresh-water  species  Turtles  have  strong, 
sharp,  toothless  jaws,  and  the  body  w  encased  in  an 
armorlike  shell  which  usually  consists  of  bony 
plates  fused  with  the  ribs  and  vertebrae  and  over- 
laid with  horny  shields  The  carapace  or  upper 
portion  and  the  plastron  or  lower  part  are  joined 
at  the  sides  In  most  sea  turtles  the  shell  is  i  educed 
The  terrestrial  species  have  stumphke  feet,  the 
fresh-water  turtles  have  webbed  toes,  and  the 
marine  species  have  paddlehke  limbs  with  no  dis- 
tinct toes  AH  turtles  lay  eggs  Marine  species  re- 
turn to  the  shore  at  egg-laying  tune  Among  the 
common  small  turtles  of  the  United  States  are  the 
painted,  spotted,  and  musk  turtles  The  young 
turtles  sold  for  pets  are  usually  map  and  Troost's 
turtles  They  should  be  fed  bits  of  raw  chopped 
beef,  fish,  or  worms  Painting  the  shells  is  harm- 
ful Several  species  of  the  box  turtle  or  box  tortoise 
are  found  in  North  Amenea  and  in  Mexico  They 
can  withdraw  into  the  shell  and  close  the  openings 
The  common  snapping  turtle  lives  m  fresh  water  or 
salt  marshes  from  SE  Canada  to  N  South  America 
On  land  it  is  aggressive  and  vicious  The  alligator 
snapping  turtle  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the 
SE  United  States  is  the  largest  fresh- water  turtle  in 
the  country  The  largest  of  all  living  species  is  the 
marine  leatherback  turtle  The  average  adult 
weighs  over  1,000  Ib  TORTOISE  SHKLL  is  secured 
from  the  horny  covering  of  the  shell  of  the  marine 
hawkabill  turtle  The  marine  green  turtle  is  the 
source  of  turtle  soup  and  of  much  canned  turtle 
meat  See  C.  H  Pope,  Turtles  of  the  Untied  States 
and  Canada  (1939),  P,  A.  Moms,  They  Hop  and 
Crawl  (1944) 

Turtle  Creek,  industrial  borough  (pop  9,806),  SW 
Pa ,  near  the  Monongahela  ESE  of  Pittsburgh: 
settled  o  1766,  me.  1892  It  has  coal  mines  and 
factories  producing  electrical  equipment.  There 
was  a  trading  post  near  here,  c.1750,  and  the  region 
has  considerable  historic  interest. 
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turtledove,  name  of  several  species  of  wild  DOVE 
native  to  Europe  and  Asia,  with  plaintive  song  and 
affectionate  ways  It  is  referred  to  in  the  Bible — 
"the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land"  (Cant 
212)  In  America  the  name  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  mourning  dove 

TuscalooM  (tuakuloo'su),  city  (pop  27,493),  co 
seat  of  Tuscaloosa  co  ,  W  central  Ala  ,  on  the  Black 
Warrior  river  and  SW  of  Birmingham,  settled  on 
the  site  of  an  Indian  village  after  the  Creek  revolt 
of  1813  It  was  state  capital  from  1826  to  1846  It 
is  a  farm  trade  center,  industries  center  around 
iron,  coal,  railroads,  brick,  farm  produce,  and 
lumber  The  Umv  of  Alabama  (see  ALABAMA, 
UNIVERSITY  OF)  and  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane 
are  near  by,  a  Negro  junior  college  is  in  the  city 
There  are  a  number  of  fine  ante-bellum  houses 

Tuscan  order   see  DORIC  ORDER 

Tuscany  (ta'skunfi),  Ital  Toscana  (tdskil'na),  re- 
gion (8,876  aq  mi  ;  pop  2.978.0H),  central  Italy, 
extending  along  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  It  includes 
several  islands,  of  which  Elba  is  the  largest,  and 
it  comprises  the  provinces  of  Arezzo,  Fircnze 
(Florence),  Grosseto,  Livorno  (Leghorn),  Lucca, 
Massa  e  Carrara,  Pisa,  P  IB  torn,  and  Siena,  all 
named  after  their  chief  cities  FIORKNCK  is  the 
capital,  Leghorn  the  chief  port  Along  the  north- 
ern coast,  which  is  low  and  sandy,  there  are  fine 
pine  woods  The  region  is  mostly  hilly  and,  except 
for  the  MAREMM\,  very  fertile,  producing  fine 
wines,  olive  oil,  and  cereals  The  Arno  has  the 
widest  of  the  river  valleys  Besides  the  Apennines 
in  E  Tuscany,  there  are  two  other  mountain  groups 
— the  Alpi  Apuane,  where  the  famous  Carrara 
marble  is  quarried,  and  a  group  in  the  south  where 
iron,  magnesium,  and  quicksilver  are  mined  The 
Maremma  yields  boric  acid  The  most  important 
manufactures  are  wool  and  cotton  textiles,  chemi- 
cals, glass,  ceramics,  and  straw  hats  Modern 
Tuscany  corresponds  to  the  larger  part  of  ancient 
ETRURIA  and  most  of  our  knowledge  of  ETRUSCAN 
CIVILIZATION  is  derived  from  findings  here  The 
Romans  conquered  the  region  in  the  3d  cent  B  C 
It  was  a  Lombard  duchy,  with  Lucca  its  capital, 
and  later  a  powerful  mart  h  under  the  Franks 
MATILDA  (d  1115),  its  labt  ruler,  bequeathed  her 
lands  to  the  church,  a  fact  which  caused  long  wars 
between  popes  and  cmpeiors  In  spite  of  the  dual 
claims,  most  cities  became  in  the  1 1th- 12th  cent 
free  communes,  some  of  them  (Pisa,  Lucca,  Siena, 
and  Florence)  developed  into  strong  republics 
Commerce,  industry,  and  the  aits  flourished 
Guelph  and  Ghibellme  strife,  however,  was  par- 
ticularly ruthless  here,  both  within  and  among  the 
various  cities  After  the  decline  of  PISA,  Florence 
gained  hegemony  over  most  cities  in  the  14th— 15th 
cent  Siena  was  the  last  to  fall  (1555)  Under  the 
ruling  family  of  Florence  (see  Mtoici),  Tuseanj 
became  (1509)  a  grand  duchy,  and  thus  again  a 
political  entity,  onlv  the  republic  of  Lucca  and  tho 
duchy  of  Massa  and  Carrara  remained  independent 
After  the  extinction  of  the  Medici  lino  it  passed 
(1737)  to  the  ex-duke  Francis  of  Lorraine  (later 
Emperor  FRANCIS  I),  who  was  succ  eeded  by  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  1  (later  Emperor  LEOPOLD  II)  The 
French  Revolutionary  aimies  invaded  Tuscany  in 
1709,  and  briefly  it  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of 
Etruna  (1801-7)  and  was  ruled  under  the  duchy  of 
Parma  before  it  was  annexed  to  France  bv  Na- 
poleon I  In  1814  it  again  became  a  grand  duchy, 
under  the  grand  dukes  Ferdinand  III,  LLOPOI  D  II, 
and  Ferdinand  IV  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg- 
Lorrame  In  1860  it  voted  its  union  with  the  king- 
dom of  Sardinia  In  the  late  Middle  Ages  and 
throughout  the  Renaissance,  Tuscany  was  a  center 
of  the  arts  and  learning  The  Tuscan  spoken  lan- 
guage bee  ame  the  literary  language  throughout 
Italy  after  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio  used  it 
Schools  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  de- 
veloped after  the  1 1th  cent  in  many  c  ities,  particu- 
larly Florence,  Pisa,  Siena,  and  Areuo,  which  were 
enriched  with  unsurpassed  works  of  art  After  the 
16th  cent  ,  however,  intellectual  and  artistic  life 
was  almost  wholly  concentrated  in  Florence 

Tuscarora  Indians    see  IROQUOIS  ("ONFEDERA.CY 

Tuscola  (tusk&'lu),  cit\  (pop  2,838),  co  seat  of 
Douglas  co  ,  E  central  111  ,  E  of  Decatur,  in  a  farm 
area,  platted  1857,  me  1861  Brooms  and  wood 
products  are  made 

Tusculum  (ttt'skvotilum),  city  of  ancient  Latmm 
The  rums  of  this  ( ity  arc  near  Frascati,  15  mi  SE 
of  Rome,  Italy  Traditionally  founded  by  Tele- 
gonus,  son  of  Ulysses,  Tusculum  was  early  an  im- 
portant cit>  It  was  a  favorite  summer  residence  of 
Roman  nobles,  Pliny  the  Younger,  Cicero,  Nero, 
and  Titus  being  among  those  who  built  villas  there 
In  1191  the  city  was  razed  by  the  Romans  Rums 
include  those  of  villas,  an  amphitheater,  and  a 
theater 

Tusculum  College   see  GRMNEVILLK,  Term 

Tuscumbia  (tnskum'beu),  city  (pop  5,515),  co  seat 
of  Colbert  co  ,  NW  Ala  ,  on  the  Tennessee  near 
MUBCLB  SHOALS,  settled  c  1815  on  the  site  of  a 
Chickasaw  village  Helen  Keller's  birthplace  is 
here 

Tuvkegee  (tuBke'gfi),  city  (pop  3,937),  oo  seat  of 
Maoon  co  ,  SE  Ala  ,  c  40  mi  E  of  Montgomery,  in 
a  cotton,  corn,  and  dairy  area,  settled  in  the  early 
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19th  cent ,  me  1843  A  U  S  Negro  veterans' 
hospital  u  here  Tuskegee  Institute  (Negro;  non- 
sectarian,  coeducational),  chartered  and  opened  in 
1881  as  a  normal  school,  was  called  a  normal  and 
industrial  institute  from  1893  to  1937  "A  college 
department  was  added  m  1927  It  has  schools  of 
agriculture  (with  a  research  department  and  ex- 
tension service,  the  "School  on  Wheels"),  educa- 
tion, home  economics  and  commercial  dietetics, 
mechanical  industries,  and  nurse  training  (with  a 
hospital)  and  also  departments  of  business,  music, 
and  physical  education  An  aviation  school  was 
established  in  1941  Booker  T  WASHINGTON  was 
principal  until  his  death  m  1916,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Robert  R  MOTON  George  Washing- 
ton CARVER  taught  here  Many  students  con- 
tribute labor  toward  tuition  See  A  P  Stokes, 
Tuskegee  Institute  (1U31) 

Tussaud,  Mane  (tm>s<V),  1760-1850,  Swiss  modeler 
m  wax,  whose  maiden  name  was  Greaholtz  She 
learned  her  art  from  her  uncle,  J  C  Curtius,  pro- 
prietor of  wax  museums  HI  Pans  from  1762  Mmo 
Tussaud  was  imprisoned  during  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror, and  many  heads  of  famous  persons  were 
brought  to  her  for  modeling  In  1802  she  inherited 
the  museums  of  her  urn  le  and  emigrated  to  London, 
where  she  established  Madame  Tussaud's  Exhibi- 
tion Her  museum  soon  became  a  London  land- 
mark In  18W  it  waa  moved  to  Baker  St  and, 
after  Mnie  Tussaud's  death,  to  a  larger  building  m 
Marvlebone  Road  In  1025  fire  destroyed  the 
building,  but  many  of  the  c  asts  were  saved,  and  in 
1928  the  exhibition  was  reopened  It  received  only 
minor  damage  during  the  Second  World  War  See 
J  T  Tussaud,  The  Romance  of  Madame  Tussaud' a 
(1920) 

Tusser,  Thomas  (tus'ur).  15247-1580,  English  au- 
thor He  is  known  for  his  popular  rhymed  com- 
pendium of  advice  on  farming  and  housekeeping 
called  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husltandry  (1557), 
enlarged  in  later  editions  to  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
Good  Husbandry  (1573) 

Tut-ankh-amen  (tooffingk-a'mun)  or  Tutenkh- 
amon (toot*8ngk-umun)  [Egyptian,  =livmg  image 
of  Amon],  fl  c  1355  B  C  ,  king  of  ancient  Egypt,  of 
the  XVIII  dvnastv  He  was  the  son-in-law  of 
Ikhnaton,  whose  ephemeral  successor  he  succeeded 
The  reaction  in  favor  of  the  god  Amon,  replaced  by 
Aton  under  Ikhnaton,  c  ompleted  its  course  under 
Tut-ankh-amen,  thus,  the  king,  who  had  been 
known  as  Tut-ankh-aton,  changed  his  name  He 
also  abandoned  Ikhnaton 's  new  capital,  Akhetaton 
(Tel-ol-Amarna),  to  return  to  Thebes,  sacred  to 
Amon,  and  he  restored  the  name  of  Amon,  deleted 
from  the  monuments  bv  Ikhnaton  The  c  hief  of- 
fic  er  of  state,  Harmhab  (Horemheb),  controlled  af- 
fairs, successfully  stemming  tho  tide  of  dissolution 
which  had  threatened  to  engulf  the  kingdom  under 
Ikhnaton  Later  (1350  B  C  ),  Ilarmhab  was  to  be- 
come king  and  founder  of  the  XIX  dynasty.  The 
tomb  of  Tut-ankh-amen  was  found  (1922)  by  How- 
ard Carter  and  the  earl  of  Carnarvon  in  the  Valley 
of  tho  Tombs  near  Luxor  Its  great  wealth  of  ob- 
jects  affoided  a  new  store  of  knowledge  on  Egyp- 
tian sculpture  and  life  of  the  XVIII  dynasty  The 
contents  of  the  tomb,  including  the  mummy  and 
the  gold  sarcophagus,  are  m  Cairo  See  Howard 
Carter  and  A  C  Mace,  The  Tomb  of  Tut  ankh 
amen  (1923-33),  G  R  Tabouis,  The  Pnvatf  Life 
of  Tutankhamen  (tr  by  M  R  Dobie,  1929,  new 
ed  ,  1931) 

Tuticonn  (too'tlkfirhV),  town  (pop  75,614),  Madras 
state,  India,  a  port  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal  It  was 
founded  by  the  Portuguese  (c  1540)  and  captured 
(1658)  by  the  Dutch,  who  ceded  it  (1825)  to  the 
British  Cotton  thread  is  manufactured,  and  cot- 
ton, coffee,  and  tea  are  exported  Near  by  are 
pearl  and  conch  fisheries 

Tuttle,  Daniel  Sylvester,  1837-1923,  American  Epis- 
copal bishop,  b  Windham,  NY  In  18G7  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Montana,  with  jurisdiction 
in  Utah  and  Idaho  He  became  (1886)  bishop  of 
Missouri  and  from  1903  was  presiding  bishop  of  his 
denomination  m  the  United  States 

Tutuila  (tootooe'la),i8land(f  40 *q  mi  .pop  9,842), 
Samoa,  the  largest  in  Amenc  an  SAMOA  It  has  a 
harbor  at  PAQOPAOO  The  island  has  a  rugged  east- 
ern area,  with  a  fertile  plain  in  the  southwest 
Near  the  center  is  Matafao  Peak  (2,141  ft),  the 
highest  point  on  the  island  Tutuila  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States  in  1Q-00  and  placed  under  the 
Dept  of  the  Navy  as  a  naval  station  As  in  all  of 
American  Samoa,  the  land  in  Tutuila  is  privately 
owned  Copra  is  the  chief  product 

Tuva  Autonomous  Oblast  (too'vxi,  Rus  toova')  or 
Tuviman  Autonomous  Oblast,  administrative  divi- 
sion (66,100  sq  mi  ,  1946  estimated  pop  150,000), 
RSFSR,  in  S  Siberm ,  bordering  on  Mongolia  in  the 
south  Kizil  is  the  capital  Extending  between  the 
Savan  Mts  m  the  north  and  the  Tannu-Ola  Range 
in  the  south,  it  includes  the  upper  course  of  the 
Yenisei  river  It  has  a  dry  continental  climate 
Grain  is  grown  m  the  irrigated  lowlands,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses  are  raised  in  the  central  steppes 
Natural  resources  include  the  forests  m  the  moun- 
tains and  gold,  coal,  salt,  asbestos,  and  copper 
Sawmilling  and  tanning  are  the  mam  industries 
The  Tuviruans,  a  Turkic-speaking  group,  form  75 
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percent  of  the  population,  the  rest  being  mainly 
Russians.  Formerly  known  as  the  Unankhai  Ter- 
ritory, the  region  was  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
It  was  a  Russian  protectorate  from  1912  to  1921, 
was  declared  independent  in  1921  as  the  Tannu- 
Tuva  (after  1934,  simply  Tuva)  People's  Republic, 
and  was  incorporated  (1944)  into  the  USSR 
Tuwim,  Julian  (ySol'van  too'vom),  1894-,  Polish 
poet  and  translator  Ho  is  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  Polish  futurism  and  one  of  the  chief  Polish  con- 
temporary figures  He  has  translated  Pushkin  and 
other  Russian  poetrj  into  Polish  Locomotive 
(1938;  Eng  tr ,  1940)  is  a  collection  of  children's 
verse 

Tuxedo  Park  (tukscVdo),  unincorporated  residential 
and  resort  village  (pop  1,651),  SE  N  Y  ,  on  Tuxedo 
Lake,  in  the  Ramapos  and  near  the  N  J  line 
Pierre  Lordlard,  wealthy  sportsman,  developed 
(1886)  hero  an  exclusive  colony,  known  for  its 
sports  and  social  functions,  and  his  family  has  con- 
trolled it  since  In  1941  plans  were  made  to  re- 
construct the  colony  with  inexpensive  homes  for 
professional  and  business  people  The  tailless  dress 
toat,  named  for  the  colony,  is  said  to  have  originat- 
ed here 

Tuxpam  or  Tuxpan  (both  tSo'span),  ntv  (pop 
13,381),  Veracruz,  E  Mexico,  a  port  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  Tuxpam  is  an  oil-pumping  and  loading  sta- 
tion There  are  also  considerable  exports  of  chicle, 
rubber,  vanilla,  dyewoods,  and  hides  The  climate 
is  hot,  and  the  region  tropical 
Tttxtla  (toos'tla)  or  Tuxtla  Gutierrez  (go5t\e'ras), 
city  (pop  15,883),  capital  of  Chiapas.  S  Mexico 
Made  the  state  capital  in  1891,  it  is  a  clean,  pleas- 
ant, and  not  unhealthful  city  in  the  fertile  GRI- 
JALVA  valley  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Chiapas  high- 
lands The  rich  soil  produces  food  crops,  and  cattle 
are  raised  There  is  some  timber  trade  The  prin- 
cipal industry  is  a  cigar  factory  Tuxtla  is  on  the 
INTER-AMERICAN  HIC.HWAY 

Tuy  (too'f>),  city  (pop  2,871),  Pontevedra  prov  , 
NW  Spam,  in  Calicia,  near  the  Mifio  river  and  on 
the  Portuguese  frontier  The  capital  of  the  Visi- 
gothic  King  Witiza  (early  8th  cent  ),  Tuy  played 
later  an  important  rolo  in  the  wars  between  Castile 
and  Portugal  There  is  an  imposing  fortresshke 
Romanesque  cathedral  (12th  cent  ,  later  restored) 
Tuzigoot  National  Monument  see  NATIONAL  PARKS 

AND   MONUMENTS  (table) 

Tuzla  (tooz'la),  city  (pop  28,916),  Bosnia,  central 
Yugoslavia,  N  of  Sarajevo  It  has  large  salt  mines, 
and  it  is  an  Orthodox  episcopal  see  Its  salt 
springs  were  known  m  Roman  times,  and  the  city 
dates  at  least  from  the  10th  cent 
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Tver,  RSFSR   see  KALININ 

Twachtman,  John  Henry  (twakt'mun),  1853-1902, 
American  landscape  painter  and  etcher,  b  Cincin- 
nati He  studied  in  Cincinnati  under  Duvenoek 
and  in  Munich  and  Pans,  but  was  influonc  ed  prin- 
cipally by  the  impressionist  movement,  of  which  he 
became  an  outstanding  exponent  Many  of  his 
exquisite  and  atmospheric  landscapes  in  oil  and 
pastel  were  inspired  by  the  countryside  near  his 
home  m  Green  w  i<  h,  Conn  He  also  painted  a  series 
of  landscapes  at  Yellowstone  Park  and  at  Niagara 
Falls  Twachtman  exhibited  with  liberal  groups 
and  oxen  ised  a  wholesome  influence  on  many 
painters  of  the  younger  generation,  notably  Ernest 
Lawson  He  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  high  reputa- 
tion his  work  now  holds  Twachtman  is  represent- 
ed in  most  of  the  principal  American  galleries  His 
Waterfall  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  is  characteristic 
Comprehensive  exhibits  of  his  work  were  given  in 
New  York  (1913)  and  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition (1915) 

Twain,  Mark,  pseud  of  Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens 
(klg'mune),  1835-1910,  American  humorist,  b 
Florida,  Mo  He  spent  his  childhood  in  Hannibal, 
Mo  ,  in  surroundings  which  he  was  later  to  im- 
mortalize in  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckleberry  Finn 
After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1847,  Clemens 
worked  for  his  brother's  Hannibal  newspaper  for  a 
few  years,  lived  in  Eastern  cities  as  a  printer,  and  in 
1857  went  to  New  Orleans  on  his  way  to  make  his 
fortune  in  South  America  Instead,  he  became  a 
pilot  on  the  Mississippi  and  remained  one  until  the 
Civil  War  closed  the  river  In  1859  he  first  used 
the  pseudonym  Mark  Twain — from  the  call  of  the 
leadsmen  on  the  river  boats  when  a  depth  of  two 
fathoms  was  sounded — to  satirize  a  Capt  Isaiah 
Sellers  who  had  written  under  that  name  in  St 
Louis  and  Now  Orleans  journals  Clemens  went  in 
1862  to  Carson  City,  Nev  ,  where  his  brother  had 
been  appointed  territorial  secretary  Failure  of 
various  get-rich-quick  schemes  led  him  to  write  for 
the  Virginia  City  Enterprise,  under  the  name  Mark 
Twain  Artemus  Ward  encouraged  him,  aa  did 
Bret  Harte  later  when  Clemens  became  a  reporter 
in  San  Francisco  The  story  which  first  made  him 
famous  was  "The  Celebrated  Jumping  Frog  of 
Calaveras  County,"  published  in  1805  in  the  New 
York  Saturday  Press  and  m  1867  aa  the  title  piece 
of  a  collection  When  he  returned  from  a  trip  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  for  the  Sacramento  Union  in 
1866.  he  scored  the  first  success  in  his  long  career 
as  a  humorous  lecturer.  The  articles  he  wrote  on  a 
journey  to  the  Holy  Land  were  published  in  1869 


as  Innocents  Abroad  and  were  immediately  popular. 
He  married  Olivia  Langdon  of  EJmira,  N.Y.,  m 
1870  and  settled  down,  as  he  thought,  to  the  life  of 
a  journalist  There  is  disagreement  among  critics 
as  to  whether  his  wife  and  his  New  England  friends 
Suppressed  or  only  guided  his  talents  At  any  rate, 
some  of  his  best  work  followed  his  removal  to  Hart- 
ford, Conn  ,  in  1872—  The  GMded  Age  (1873),  a 
satirical  novel  written  with  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
and  later  successfully  dramatized,  Mark  Twain's 
Sketches,  New  and  Old  (1875) ,  and  his  masterly  re- 
creations of  his  boyhood,  The  Adventures  of  Tom 
Sawyer  (1876),  Life  on  the  Mississippi  (1883),  and 
The  A  dventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn  ( 1 884)  Mean- 
while he  had  written  another  travel  book,  A  Tramp 
Abroad  (1879),  and  a  historical  novel,  The  Pnnce 
and  the  Pauper  (1880)  His  second  venture  into 
history,  A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's 
Court  (1889),  revealed  his  power  as  a  social  satirist 
The  American  Claimant  (1892),  The  Tragedy  of 
Pudd'nhtad  Wilson,  and  In  Defense  of  Harriet  Shel- 
ley (both  1894)  followed,  two  sequels  to  Tom 
Sawyer  were  forced  and  humorless  In  1893  he  was 
plunged  into  debt  by  the  failure  of  the  publishing 
firm  of  Charles  L  Webster  and  Company,  in 
which  ho  was  a  partner,  and  by  his  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  manufacture  typesetting  machines 
Twain  wearily  lectured  his  way  around  the  world  to 
make  good  his  losses  and  wrote  his  experiences  in 
Following  the  Equator  (1897)  An  idealistic  study, 
The  Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc,  appeared 
in  1896  His  later  life  was  saddened  by  the  deaths 
of  two  of  his  daughters  and  the  long  illness  and 
death  in  1904  of  his  wife  Out  of  his  pessimism  and 
sorrow  he  wrote  his  later,  bitter  works,  The  Man 
That  Corrupted  Hadleyburg  (1899),  What  Is  Ma,n' 
(1906),  and  The  Mysterious  Stranger  (1916)  Mark 
Twain,  beginning  as  a  journalist,  had  become  a 
popular  novelist,  lecturer,  and  travel  writer  in  the 
idiomatic  speech  of  his  America  An  irreverent 
satirist,  a  conuc  artist,  and  a  disturbed  equahtar- 
lan,  he  was  more  a  debunker  than  a  constructive 
thinker,  but  he  has  left  a  vivid  record  of  his  era 
and  some  timeless,  exuberant  stories  See  his  auto- 
biography (ed  by  A  B  Paine,  2  vols  ,  1924,  with 
a  third  volume,  Mark  Twain  in  Eruption,  ed  by 
Bernard  De  Voto,  1940),  his  letters  (1917)  and 
notebook  (1935),  both  ed  by  A  B  Paine,  his 
love  letters  (ed  by  Dixon  Wectcr,  1949),  biograph- 
ies by  Paine  (1912)  and  Twain's  daughter,  Clara 
Clemens  Gabrilowitsch  (1931),  studies  by  W  D 
Howells  (1910),  Bernard  De  Voto  (1032,  1942), 
Van  Wyck  Brooks  (rev  ed  ,  1933),S  C  Webster 
(194b),  and  W  F  Frear  (1948) 
Tweed,  William  Marcy,  182.1-78,  American  politi- 
cian and  Tammany  loader,  b  New  York  citv  The 
son  of  a  ehairmaker,  he  worked  at  bookkeeping, 
and  after  he  became  (1848)  a  volunteer  fireman,  ho 
acquired  influence  in  his  ward  In  1851  he  became 
alderman  and  m  1852  was  elected  to  Congress  By 
1857  he  was  a  power  in  TAMMANY  As  chairman  of 
the  Tammany  general  committee  and  later  as  gi  and 
sachem,  "Boss"  Tweed  gained  absolute  power  in 
the  city  Democratic  party,  controlling  party  nom- 
inations and  party  patronage  He  also  became  a 
state  senator  in  1808  and  extended  his  influence 
into  state  politics  He  engaged  in  \  anous  business 
deals,  and  through  political  services  to  Jay  Gould 
and  James  Fisk  he  became  a  director  of  the  Ene 
RR  But  it  was  c  hiefly  from  the  rich  plums  plucked 
through  the  control  of  New  York  city  expendituies 
that  Tweed  made  his  great  fortune  For  a  time  the 
Tweed  Ring,  consisting  of  Tweed  and  his  hench- 
men— Peter  Sweeny,  city  chamberlain,  Richard  B 
Connolly,  city  comptroller,  and  A  Oakey  Hall, 
mayor — seemed  to  have  the  city  completely  under 
control  with  little  fear  of  interference  They  de- 
frauded the  city  at  least  to  the  extent  of  $30,000,- 
000  through  padded  and  factitious  charges  and  also 
profited  extravagantly  from  tax  favors  Votes  wore 
openly  bought  and  other  nefarious  voto-gottmg 
methods  were  employed  City  judges  became  no- 
toriously corrupt  Attempts  within  Tammany  to 
oust  the  Tweed  Ring  failed,  and  in  1870  Tweed 
forced  through  the  state  legislature  a  charter  great- 
ly increasing  the  powers  of  the  ring  Tweed  mam- 
tamed  personal  popularity  because  of  his  open- 
handedness  and  chanty  to  the  poor  The  immedi- 
ate cause  of  Tweed's  downfall  was  the  publication 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  evidence  of  wholesale 
graft  revealed  by  M  J  O'Rourke,  a  new  county 
bookkeeper  The  effective  cartoons  of  Thomas 
NABT  aroused  public  indignation  A  committee  of 
70,  organized  to  fight  Tammany,  elected  most  of 
their  candidates  in  1871,  though  Tweed  himself  was 
returned_to  the  state  senate.  Largely  through  the 
efforts  of  S  J  TILDBN,  Tweed  was  tried  for  felony, 
but  the  jury  could  not  reach  a  verdict  In  a  second 
trial  he  was  convicted  and  was  given  a  12-year 
prison  sentence,  this,  however,  was  reduced  by  a 
higher  court,  and  he  served  one  year  Arrested 
once  more  on  different  charges,  he  escaped  and 
went  to  Cuba  and  then  to  Spam,  but  was  extra- 
dited ( 1 876)  to  the  United  States  He  died  in  prison. 
See  D  T.  Lynch,  "Boss"  Tweed  (1927). 
Tweed,  village  (pop.  1,343).  S  Ont.,  on  the  Moira 
river  and  N  of  Belleville.  It  has  flour  and  lumber 
mills  and  makes  steel  products,  leather,  and.bncka. 


Tweed,  river,  90  mi.  long,  mainly  in  SE  Scotland, 
but  partly  in  England.  Ft  rises  at  Tweed's  Well,  in 
Pecblesshire,  in  the  uplands  which  are  also  the 
source  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Annan  and  flows 
through  or  bounds  the  counties  of  Peebles,  Selkirk, 
Roxburgh,  Beiwick,  and  Northumberland  (Eng- 
land) The  river  passes  Innerleithen,  Melrose, 
Dryburgh  Abbey,  Kelao,  and  Coldstream,  receives 
the  Gala,  Ettrick  Water,  the  Leader,  and  the 
Teviot,  and  enters  the  North  Sea  at  Berwick 
Peeblesshire  is  often  called  Tweeddale. 
tweed,  rough,  unfinished  woolen  fabric,  of  a  soft, 
opon,  flexible  texture  resembling  cheviot  or  homo- 
spun,  but  closer  It  is  made  m  either  plain  or  twill 
weave  and  may  have  a  check,  twill,  01  hoi  ringbone 
pattern  Subdued,  interesting  color  effects  (heather 
mixtures)  are  obtained  by  twisting  together  dif- 
ferent-colored woolen  strands  into  a  two-  or  three- 
ply  yarn  Genuine  tweeds,  such  as  Harris,  Lewis, 
Bannockburn,  or  Donegal,  are  desirable  for  outer 
wear,  being  moisture  resisting  and  very  durable 
Many  modern  so-called  tweeds  are  made  from 
cotton-mixed  yarns  and  are  inferior 
Tweeddale,  John  Hay,  2d  earl  and  1st  marquess  of, 
1626-97,  Scottish  statesman  In  the  civil  war  of 
the  Puritan  Revolution  he  turned  from  support  of 
Charles  I  and  fought  for  the  Paihamont  at  Marston 
Moor  (1644),  but  turned  again  when  Charles 
promised  to  suppoit  Prosbytenanism  and  fought 
for  the  king  at  Preston  With  the  Restoration  he 
was  made  a  privy  councilor  for  Scotland  in  1660 
and  advanced  to  picsident  of  the  council  in  1663 
He  defended  the  Covenanters,  and  John  Maitland, 
duke  of  Lauderdalo,  had  him  dismissed  (1074)  from 
office,  but  he  later  served  Chailes  II  as  commis- 
sioner of  the  treasury  (1680)  and  priw  councilor. 
These  posts  he  also  held  under  James  II  Support- 
ing the  Glorious  Revolution  and  the  accession  of 
William  III,  he  was  again  mndo  privy  c  ouncilor 
(1689),  a  lord  of  the  treasury  (1689),  high  chancel- 
lor of  Scotland  (1692),  and  marquess  (1<>94)  In 
1695  ho  conducted  the  inqunv  into  the  massacie 
at  Gloncoo  The  next  >ear  he  was  dismissed  from 
the  chancellorship  for  approving  m  the  king's 
name  the  DAHIEN  SCHEMF 

Tweeddale,  county,  Sc  otland  see  PFFULfHSHinE 
Tweed  Ring'  see  TWFED,  Wn  LMM  MAKC^ 
Tweedsmuir,  John  Buchan,  1st  Baron   see  BUCH\N 
Tweedsmuir   Park    (twf'dz'rnydor),    provincial    re- 
serve, 5,400  sq   mi  ,  W  central  Butish  Columbia, 
W  of  Prince  George,  ost   1936,  and  named  foi  Lord 
Tweedsmuir     It  lies  on  the  east  slope  of  tho  Coast 
Range  in  a  wilderness  region  of  foiosth  lakes,  arid 
streams,  with  soveial  peaks  over  7,000  ft     high 
The  largest  lakes  are  Eutsuk,  Whitesail,  Tahtsa, 
and  Tetachuck  Ootsa  Lake  is  on  tho  north  bound- 
ary of  the  paik 

Twelfth  Night,  Jan  ,5,  the  vigil  or  eve  of  KPIPHANY, 
so  called  because  it  is  the  Uth  night  from  Christ- 
mas, counting  Christmas  as  the  hist  In  England, 
Twelfth  Night  has  been  a  gieat  festival  marking 
the  end  of  the  Christmas  season  and  popular  mas- 
querading parties  are  the  typical  entei  tammont  It 
was  also  one  of  the  chief  times  of  conviviality 
Twelve  Apostles  or  Twelve  Disciples  see  APOSILS 
Twelve  Tables,  early  code  of  Roman  law  Most 
modem  authorities  accept  the  tiaditional  date  of 
450  B  C  ,  but  several  place  the  work  later  The 
tables  were  supposedly  written  in  response  to  the 
plebeians'  piotest  that  the  patrician  judges  weie 
able  to  disc  animate  against  them  with  impumU 
because  the  pi  UK  iplcs  governing  legal  disputes  weio 
only  known  oially  Decemviis  wero  appointed  to 
state  the  law  in  writing,  and  they  hist  produced  10 
wooden  tablets  of  matenal  and  in  the  next  year  two 
more  Exact  quotations  of  tho  Twelve  Tables  aro 
exceedingly  raie,  but  from  refeiences  in  liter  Latin 
waters  then  content  has  been  approximately  re- 
constructed They  appear  to  have  been  an  ex- 
ceedingly formalistic  statement  of  the  rustomaiv 
law  In  later  times  the  Twelve  Tables  were  re- 
garded with  reverence  as  a  prime  legal  source 
Twenty-one  Demands.  Japan  used  its  declaration 
of  war  against  Germany  (Aug  ,  1914)  as  grounds 
for  invading  Kiaochow,  tho  Gorman  leasehold  in 
Shantung  piov  ,  China  Disregarding  the  Chinese 
request  to  withdraw,  Japan  secretly  presented 
(1915)  Piesident  Yttan  Shih-kai  with  an  ultimatum 
comprising  21  demands  divided  into  five  sections 
These  provided  that  Japan  assume  Germany's  po- 
sition in  Kiaochow,  that  Manchuiia  and  Mongolia 
l>e  reserved  to  Japan  for  exploitation  and  coloniza- 
tion, that  Japan  contiol  the  mam  coal  deposits  of 
China;  that  the  other  powers  be  excluded  from 
further  territorial  concessions,  and  that  Japan 
guide  China's  military,  commercial,  and  financial 
affairs  The  demands  foi  control  of  Chinese  policy 
were  dropped,  partly  at  tho  insistence  of  the  United 
States.  Treaties  were  signed  (May  15)  extending 
Japan's  lease  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula  (see  LIAO- 
NWG)  and  of  the  Manchunan  railroads  and  grant- 
ing Kiaochow  to  Japan.  The  demands,  setting  a 
pattern  for  Japanese  domination,  wero  thus  par- 
tially forced  on  China,  but  the  treaties  were  not 
ratified  by  the  Chinese  legislature,  nor  did  Japan 
insist  upon  their  implementation. 
Twickenham  (twlk'unum),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop.  39,906;  1947  estimated  pop.  107,610),  Middle- 
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sex,  England,  on  the  Thames  and  WSW  of  London, 
of  which  it  is  a  residential  suburb  Alexander  Pope 
had  a  house  here,  and  Horace  Walpole's  "Straw- 
berry Hill"  estate  was  a  few  miles  up  the  river  At 
Twickenham  the  Rugby  football  matches  between 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  played  The  manufac- 
tures of  Twickenham  include  electric  switchgear, 
chemicals,  pharmaceuticals,  and  asphalt  In  1937 
Twickenham  absorbed  near-by  areas,  including 
Hampton  and  Teddmgton 

Twiggs,  David  Emanuel,  1790-1862,  American  gen- 
eral, b  Richmond  eo  ,  Ga  He  was  a  captain  serv- 
ing m  minor  capacities  in  the  War  of  1812  and  later 
fought  in  campaigns  against  the  Semmole  and  in 
the  Black  Hawk  War  In  the  Mexican  War,  Twiggs 
first  served  under  Gen  Zachary  Taylor,  so  dis- 
tinguishing himself  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma  that  he  was  piomoted  (June,  1846)  briga- 
dier general  Transferred  to  Cl en  Wmfield  Scott's 
army,  ho  fought  at  Veracruz  and  led  the  van  in  the 
advance  on  Mexico  city,  at  Cerro  Gordo,  Contre- 
ias,  and  Churubusc  o  In  Feb  ,  1861,  Twiggs,  com- 
mandei  of  the  Dept  of  Texas,  surrendeied  his 
tioops  and  stoics  to  Confederate  commander  Bon 
McCulloch,  and  was  theieupon  dismissed  from  the 
IT  S  army  lie  was  made  (May)  a  major  general 
in  the  Confederate  army 

twilight  sleep,  method  of  anesthetizing  during  child- 
birth with  the  purpose  of  abolishing  memory  and 
pain,  but  retaining  muscular  power  Various  drugs 
have  been  used  to  bring  about  the  c  onditiun  e  g  , 
morphine  followed  by  small  doses  of  scopolamine 
administered  at  intervals  Although  at  one  time 
widely  popular,  the  method  has  since  met  with 
much  aclvtrse  criticism 

Twin  City,  citv  (pop   1,019),  E  central  Ga  ,  NW  of 
Savannah,  me    1924  as  a  consolidation  of  Gray- 
motit  and  Summit 
twine    sec  t'oKDAcjE 

Twin  Falls,  ( ity  (pop  11,851),  co  seat  of  Twin  Falls 
<  o  ,  S  Idaho,  in  the  Snake  river  vallev  ,  laid  out 
190  i,  me  as  a  village  1905,  as  a  c  itv  1907  The  city 
was  l>egun  as  the  center  of  a  private  n  i  igation  proj- 
e(t,  which  has  been  lauded  as  a  model  of  reclama- 
tion Irrigated  lands  (some  300,000  aries)  are  in 
two  areas,  one  north  and  one  south  of  the  river, 
and  the  water  from  the  liver  is  u*>ed,  with  support 
from  tiibutarv  waters  One  of  the  falls  of  Twin 
I' alls  in  the  nt'.ir-hy  gorge  is  now  hainessed  for 
hydroelectric  powoi  Fruits,  vegetables,  sugar 
beets,  and  giams  are  chief  among  the  crops  giown 
and  processed 
Twins,  the  see  GEMTNI 

twins,  two  infants  born  of  one  pregnancy  They  are 
of  two  types  identical  twins  result  from  the  divi- 
sion of  a  single  fertilized  ogg,  frateinal  twins  are 
of  biovular  (two-egg)  origin,  each  egg  being  sepa- 
rately fertih/ed  by  a  sperm  Identical  twins  are  al- 
wavs  of  the  same  BOX,  i  o  ,  either  two  bo\a  or  two 
girls,  and  in  appearanoe  they  are  physical  counter- 
parts one  of  the  other  1'raterrial  twins  may  be  of 
the  same  or  of  opposite  sox  Thev  resemble  each 
othoi  onl\  to  the  same  degree  as  do  anv  two  off- 
spring of  the  same  parents  Twinning  (with  the 
meaning  rcstru  ted  to  the  division  of  the  emhrv  o  to 
form  one-egg  twins)  may  take  plac  e  very  early  in 
the  pregnant  y  In  SVK  h  instant  c>»  eac  h  twin  has  its 
own  placenta  When  the  twinning  takes  place 
later,  the  twins  may  have  a  common  placenta  If 
considerable  development  has  taken  place  befoie 
the  twinning  ot  <  urs,  there  is  an  incomplete  separa- 
tion of  the  two  embryos  Those  are  known  as  con- 
joined twins,  of  which  the  SUMI-HF  TWINS  are  the 
best-known  tvpe  Only  rarolv  do  the\  survive  In 
the  United  States  twins  occur  once  m  approxi- 
mately cvoi v  80  births  Of  cac h  four  sets  of  twins, 
one  pair  is  of  the  onc-ogg  ty  pe  See  H  II  Newman 
and  others,  Tmns  (1937),  Jl  H  Newman,  Mul- 
tiple Human  Ihrths  (1940) 

Two  Harbors,  city  (pop  4,046),  co  seat  of  Lake  co  , 
NIC  Minn  ,  on  Lako  Superior  NE  of  Duluth,  set- 
tled 1882,  me  as  a  village  1888,  as  a  t  itv  1907  An 
early  shipping  point  foi  lumber,  since  1884  it  has 
shipped  much  010  from  the  lion  range  A  US 
coast  guard  base  is  here 

Two  Rivers,  industrial  citv  (pop  10,302),  E  Wis  ,  on 
Lake  Michigan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Twin  river  and 
NE  of  Mamtowoc  ,  me  1878  Its  industries  include 
commercial  fishing  (from  the  1830s)  and  the  manu- 
facture of  aluminum  ware 

Two  Sicilies,  kingdom  of  the.  The  name  Two  Sici- 
lies was  used  m  the  Middle  Ages  to  moan  the  king- 
doms of  Sicily  and  of  Naples  (see  SICILY  and  NA- 
PLES, KINGDOM  OF)  ALIONHO  V  of  Aragon,  who  m 
1442  reunited  the  two  kingdoms,  styled  himself  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  Under  his  suet  esaors  the  king- 
doms were  again  separate,  but  the  title  was  revived 
during  the  Spanish  domination  of  the  two  king- 
doms (1504-1713)  and  after  the  accession  of  a  cadet 
branch  of  the  Spanish  line  of  BOURBON  to  Naples 
and  Sicily  (1759)  Ferdinand  IV  of  Naples  (Fer- 
dinand III  of  Sicily)  officially  merged  the  two  king- 
dom* in  1816  and  called  himself  FERDINAND  I  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  The  Sicilians,  who  thus  lost  their 
autonomy,  and  the  pope,  who  saw  his  theoretical 
suzerainty  over  the  two  kingdoms  ignored,  both 
protested  the  change.  Secret  revolutionary  socie- 
ties were  formed  (see  CARBONARI).  The  reaction- 
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ary  and  terroristic  regime  of  FERDINAND  II  was 
continued  by  FRANCIS  II  but  fell  before  the  forces  of 
GARIBALDI  in  1860  In  1861  Gaota,  Francis's  last 
fortress,  capitulated  to  Victor  Emmanuel  II  of  Sar- 
dinia, who  soon  afterward  proclaimed  the  kingdom 
of  Italy 

two-step,  slow  dance  in  2-4  time  It  was  popular  m 
the  United  States  for  several  decades  prior  to  1910 
The  fox  trot  succeeded  it. 

Tyana  (tl'unu),  town  of  ancient  Cappadocia,  at  the 
northern  foot  of  the  Taurus,  in  present  S  central 
Turkey  It  was  a  powerful  military  fortress  and  a 
prosperous  commercial  center  It  was  incorporated 
into  the  Koman  Empire  in  A  D  272  and  was  for  a 
time  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cappadocia  Se- 
cunda  The  city  was  the  birthplace  of  Apollomus 
of  Tyana  There  are  considerable  ruins 

Tyard,  Pontus  de  (pdtus'  do  te"ar'),  15217-1605, 
French  poet  of  the  PLEIADE,  author  of  a  collection 
of  sonnets,  Les  Rrreurs  amoureuses  (1st  ed  ,  1549) 
He  was  bishop  of  Chalons,  1578-92 

Tyburn  (tl'buin),  underground  river  of  London, 
England  It  gave  its  name  to  the  gallows  that  once 
stood  near  the  west  end  of  Oxford  St  After  1783, 
executions  took  place  at  Newgate  instead  of  at  Ty- 
burn Perkm  Warbec  k  and  Jack  Sheppard  were 
hanged  at  Tyburn 

Tyche  (tl'kc)  [Gr  ,=chame],  in  Greek  religion,  per- 
sonification of  luck,  corresponding  to  the  Roman 
Fortuna  She  was  represented  with  a  rudder,  with 
a  wheel,  or  with  a  t  ornuc  opia 

Tychicus  (ti'klkiis)  [Latin  from  Gr  , -fortuitous], 
t  ompamon  of  Paul  Ac  ts  20  4,  Eph  b  21 ,  Col.  4  7, 
2  Tim  4  12,  Titus  3  12 

Tycho  Brahe   see  BRAHK,  TYCHO 

Tydeus  (tl'deus),  Greek  legendary  hero,  son  of 
OENEUS  and  brother  of  MBLEAQEH  Ho  was  one  of 
the  SEVEN  AGAINST  THEBES  DIOMFD  was  his  son 

Tydmgs,  Millard  Evelyn  (ti'dlngz).  189U-,  US 
Senator  (1927-),  b  Havre  de  Grace,  Md  ,  grad 
TTniv  of  Maryland  (LL  B  ,  1913)  He  was  admit- 
ted (1913)  to  the  bar  and  soon  was  successful  prac- 
tit  ing  law,  and  in  1916  he  became  a  member  of  tho 
Maryland  legislature  In  the  First  World  War  he 
served  in  the  U  S  armv  and  saw  at  tion  in  France 
Ho  again  served  (1920-23)  m  the  Maryland  legis- 
lature before  becoming  a  Democratic  member 
(1923-27)  of  the  U  S  House  of  Representatives 
In  the  U  S  Senate  aftei  1927  Millard  E  Tydmgs 
opposed  much  New  Deal  legislation  and  on  several 
occasions  opposed  President  !•  D  Roosevelt's  for- 
eign pohc  y  Ho  became  well  known  for  his  work  on 
Senate  committees  He  wiote  Before  and  After 
Prohibition  (1933)  and  Counttr- Attack,  a  Battle 
Plan  to  Defeat  the  Depression  (19J3) 

Tygart  (tl'gurt),  river  rising  in  E  West  Virginia  and 
flowing  north  to  join  the  West  Fork  and  form  tho 
Monongahela  at  Fairmont  Tvgart  Reservoir 
Dam,  near  Grafton,  was  completed  m  1938 

Tyldesley  (tlldz'lc),  urban  district  (1931  pop  14,846, 
1943  estimated  pop  19,423),  Lancashire,  England, 
NW  of  Mane  hester  It  has  cotton  factories  and  col- 
lieries It  was  former  1\  Tylcleislev  with  Shakcrloy 

Tyler,  John,  1790-1862,  10th  President  of  the  United 
States,  b  Charles  Citv  co  ,  Va  ,  grad  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  1807  Ho  studied  law  under  his 
fathei,  John  Tyler  (1747-1813),  goveinor  of  Vn- 
gmia  from  1808  to  1811,  and  was  admitted  (1809) 
to  the  bar  A  state  legislatoi  (1811-16,  1823-25) 
and  U  S  Representative  (1817-21),  Tyler  was  an 
unswerving  states'  rights  Democrat  He  joined 
tho  condemnation  of  Andiew  Jackson's  actions  in 
Florida  and  voted  against  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise Goveinor  of  Virginia  (1825-27)  and  a  U  S 
Senator  (1827  36).  TV  lei  reluctantly  suppoited 
Jackson  as  the  least  objectionable  of  the  presi- 
dential candidates  in  1828  and  1832  Although 
he  did  not  approve  South  Carolina's  NULLIFICA- 
TION act,  he  violentlv  opposed  Jackson's  measures 
against  it  (see  FORCE  BILL)  The  President's  fiscal 
policies  further  alienated  him,  so  that  he  was  even- 
tually diawu  to  tho  now  WHIG  PARTY  He  resigned 
fiom  the  Senate  lathci  than  abide  by  tho  instruc- 
tions of  the  Viiginm  legislature  to  vote  for  the 
motion  to  expunge  Hetuv  Clay's  censure  of  Jack- 
son from  the  records  Because  the  Whigs  felt  that 
thih  cultured  Virginia  gentleman  would  attiatt 
Southern  votes,  thov  made  Tvler  i  mining  mate  to 
William  Hemv  H  VRIIISOV  in  their  victonous  '  Tip- 
pec  anoe  and  Tyler  too"  campaign  of  1840  One 
month  after  his  inauguration  Hainson  died,  and 
on  April  4,  1841,  Tvler  became  the  first  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  succeed  to  the  presidency  His  antipathy 
toward  many  Whig  policies  soon  became  appaient 
(he  had  never  concealed  it),  and  a  lift  developed 
between  him  and  Henry  CLAY,  the  party  leader 
After  his  second  veto  of  a  measure  creating  a  na- 
tional bank  with  branches  in  the  states,  on  the 
gtounds  that  it  violated  the  constitutional  lights  of 
the  states,  his  cabinet,  except  for  Daniel  WEBSTER, 
resigned  (Sept ,  1841)  Webster  stayed  on  as 
Secretary  of  State  until  the  negotiations  for  the 
Webster-Ashbuiton  Treaty  with  the  Bntish  were 

completed  (May,   1843).    Bitterly   denounced  by 

the  Whigs  and  with  few  friends  among  tho  Demo- 
crats, Tyler  became  a  President  without  a  party. 

Nevertheless  he  accomplished  much  towards  the 

annexation  of  Texas.  Abel  P.  UPSHUR,  Webster's 
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successor,  was  killed  when  a  gun  on  the  U  8  8, 
Princeton  blew  up,  and  John  C  CALHOUN  con* 
tinued  Upshur's  negotiations  for  a  treaty  with 
Texas  The  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
Tyler  then  supported  a  plan  for  a  joint  tosolution 
to  annex  Texas  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
it  accepted  by  Texas  just  before  he  left  office  in 
1845  The  completion  of  annexation  waa  brought 
about  under  James  K  POLK,  Tylei's  Democratic 
successor  Tyler,  nominated  by  a  small  faction, 
had  been  persuaded  to  withdraw  in  the  1844  elec- 
tion In  ieb  ,  1861,  ho  presided  over  the  unsuc- 
cessful conference  at  Washington  which  attempted 
to  find  some  last-minute  solution  to  avert  the  Civil 
War  Elected  to  the  "permanent"  Confederate 
Congress  in  Jan  ,  1862,  ho  died  before  ho  could  take 
his  seat  See  Lyon  Gardiner  Tyler  (his  son),  Ltt- 
ters  and  Times  of  the  Tylers  (3  vois  ,  1884  96), 
P  A  Bruce,  The  Virginia  Plutarch  (1929),  biog- 
raphy by  O  P  Chitwood  (1939) 
Tyler,  Moses  Coit,  1835-1900.  American  writer  on 
intellectual  history,  b  Guswold,  Conn  He  moved 
to  Michigan  as  a  lx>v  Graduated  from  Yale  (1857) 
and  from  Andover  Thoologu  al  Seminary,  he  enter- 
ed the  Congregational  ministry,  but  remained  in  it 
only  two  years  I le  was  professor  of  English  ( 1867- 
1881)  at  the  Umv  of  Michigan  and  of  American 
history  (1881-1900)  at  Cornell  and  was  an  orga- 
nizer of  the  American  Historical  Association.  The 
two  books  upon  whic  h  his  fame  chiefly  rests  are  A 
History  of  American  Literature,  lh07-l7Go  (1878) 
and  The  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion (1897)  His  life  of  Patrick  Horiry  for  the 
'  American  Statesmen"  series  and  his  Three  Men  of 
L( tiers  (1895)  also  added  to  his  reputation  as  a  sym- 
pathetic and  accurate  biographei  His  wide  knowl- 
edge of  both  history  and  literature  enabled  him  to 
write  authoritatively  of  both.  See  biography  by 
H  M  Jones  (19B3) 

Tyler,  Roy  all,  1757-1826,  American  jurist,  author, 
and  playwright,  b  Boston,  grad  Harvard,  1776 
He  served  m  the  Revolution  and  in  Shays's  Rebel- 
lion TV  lei  practiced  law  in  Massachusetts  and 
after  1790  in  Vermont,  where  he  was  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  (1807-13)  and  professor  of 
jurisprudence  (1811-  14)  at  the  Umv  of  Vermont 
He  is  remembered  for  his  play  The  Contrast  (pio- 
duced  1787),  in  which  "Jonathan"  was  the  first  of 
many  stage  Yankees  and  which  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can  comedy  produced  by  a  professional  company 
Other  plays  by  him  (now  lost)  and  a  novel,  the 
Algerme  Captive  (1797),  were  su<  cohsea  With 
Joseph  Dennio  he  wrote  witty  Federalist  verse  and 
essays  for  tho  New  Hampshire  Journal 
Tyler,  Wat,  d  1381,  English  rebel  His  given  name 
also  appears  in  full  as  Walter,  and  he  is  called 
Tyler.  Tegheler,  and  Hehei — all  surnames  signi- 
fying tho  trade  of  roof  tiler  Little  is  known  of  his 
early  life  or  origins  He  came  into  prominence  aa 
tho  leader  of  the  great  peasant  rebellion  of  1381, 
which  had  its  ultimate  origins  in  the  Blac  k  Death 
of  1348-49.  a  plague  that  had  swept  away  nearly  a 
third  of  the  population  of  England  and  left  a 
scarcity  of  labor  The  Statute  of  Laborers  (1351) 
decreed  that  laborers  could  not  demand,  nor  em- 
ployers offer,  highei  rates  of  pav.  than  had  pre- 
vailed before  the  pluguo  This  statute  was  violated 
bj  employers  and  laborers  alike,  and  the  workers 
enjo>ed  comparative  piospeiitv  Popular  hostility 
to  the  numerous  restrictions  was  joined  in  the 
towns  with  a  desire  for  municipal  liberty  and  in  the 
country  with  resentment  toward  the  rigidity  of  the 
manor  ml  sv  stem  This  unrest  flamed  into  rebellion 
when  the  capital  tax  was  mt  reased  The  first  out- 
break came  at  Dartford,  and  on  June  10,  1381, 
T^lei  led  in  tho  seizure  of  Cantoibuiy  Joined  by 
John  BALL  and  an  over -me  roasing  mob,  he  proceed- 
ed toward  London  In  tho  outskirts  of  the  city 
they  sacked  the  archbishop's  palace,  btoke  open 
prisons,  and  created  teiror  in  the  hearts  of  the 
bwghers  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  inter- 
view RICHARD  II,  Tjlei  led  tho  mob  into  the  city, 
pillaged  the  houses  of  government  leaders,  and 
buined  some  public  buildings,  the  Fleet  and  New- 
gate prisons,  and  the  documents  in  the  Temple 
On  June  14  T\ler  met  the  king  at  Mile  End  and 
extracted  promises  that  the  king  would  abolish 
serfdom,  all  feudal  service,  all  market  monopolies, 
and  all  restrictions  on  buying  and  selling  Tho 
icbels  wore  to  iecei\e  froc  pardons  Immediately 
afterwaids  Tyler  entered  the  Tower  fortress  and 
exec  utod  several  officials  Disorder  and  cnmo  were 
rampant  T>ler  again  met  the  king  tho  following 
clay,  this  time  at  Srnithheld,  where  he  presented 
now  demands  Overhearing  a  derogatory  remark 
from  an  onlooker,  Tjler  drew  his  dagger  to  seek 
revenge  Wnlwoith,  the  ma>or,  who  barred  the 
way,  responded  to  a  blow  from  Tj  lor  w  ith  a  quick 
slash  of  his  cutlass  Tylei  was  mortally  wounded 
and  died  soon  afterward  Tho  king,  with  ad- 
mirable courage,  cowed  the  mob  and  held  them  at 
bay  until  tho  ma>or  brought  up  armed  support 
Tho  course  of  the  uprising  thus  turned,  the  rebels 
dispcised,  and  the  revolt,  which  had  raged  over  all 
England,  was  put  down  with  severe  force  King 
Richard  immediately  i  evoked  the  Mile  End  grants 
See  Charles  Oman,  The  Great  Revolt  of  1881  (1906), 
A.  B.  Steel,  Richard  II  (1941). 
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TYLER 


2028 


Tyler.  1  Village  (pop.  1,005),  SW  Minn.,  NE  of     widely  translated.   His  books  include  Glaciers  of    Shoiea  and  Mi  associate*,  Carlo*  Glidden  and  Sam- 
Pipestone,  settled  1879  by  Danish  followers  of     the  Alps  (1860;  rev.  ed.,  1896),  Sound  (1867;  rev.     -------  .    .       ,,      „     ^         .*, 


Grundtvig    It  is  a  dairy  and  farm  trade  center      ed  ,  1903),  and  Fragments  of  Science  for  Uwcien- 
There  is  a  Danish  folk  school  here    9  City  (pop       l\fic  People  (1871). 
28,279),  co  seat  of  Smith  co ,  E  Texas,  ESE  of   Tyndall,  city  (pop   L289) 


uel  BoulS,  was  manufactured  by  the  firm  of  E. 
Remington  and  placed  on  the  market  In  1874  This 
early  model  had  only  capital  letters,  A  shift-key 


*B,*IV},  w  «j»i-  <n  ouiiwi  cu  ,  ju.  xtJAoo,  nw  ui    AjuiMui,  viMr  uwjj   *,-«>w,  co  seat  of  Bon  Hommo  model  permitting  change  of  case  appeared  in  1878 

Dallas,  founded  1846.  On  the  edge  of  tho  rich  East     co  ,  SE  S  Dak  ,  NW  of  Yankton  near  the  Nebr.  An  electric  typewriter  requiring  less  effort  than  the 

Texas  oil  field,  Tyler  has  lively  ofl  business  and  re-     line,  founded  1879    It  is  a  farm  trade  center.  ordinary  manual  machine  came  into  use  c.1935. 

fines  oil    It  also  has  railroad  shops  and  many  small    Tyndareus:  see  LBDA.  The  stock  ticker,  suggested  as  early  as  1807,  re- 

industriea,  but  it  is  to  the  visitor  primarily  a  land   Tyndaris  (thi'durls),  ancient  Greek  colony  on  the  cords  on  a  narrow  strip  a  telegraphed  message.  The 

of  roses     Nurseries  grow  rose  bushes  for  the  na-     northern  coast  of  Sicily     It  was  founded  by  Dio-  teletypewriter,  invented  in  1904,  transmits  typing 

tional  market,  and  every  street  and  yard  is  in  sea-     nysms  the  Elder  in  396  B  C     As  an  ally  of  Timo-  over  an  electric  circuit  such  as  the  telephone  or 

son  colored  with  blooms     Tho  city  has  a  largo      loon,  it  aided  the  Romans  in  the  Punic  Wars  telegraph,  an  electric  impulse  actuates  the  proper 

municipal  rose  garden     The  region  also  has  much    Tyne  (tin),  river  of  Northumberland,  England.  The  key  in  the  receiving  typewriter, 

truck  growing  and  rich  diversified  farming    Tyler      North  T>ne  rises  in  tho  southwestern  part  of  the  Typhoeus.  see  TYPHON. 

Junior  College  and  two  colleges  for  Negroes — Texas      Cheviots  80  mi   from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  and  typhoid  fever,  infectious  disease  and  intestinal  fe- 

"•  "            .«-..««                    ~  •*       •«       .        is  joined  near  Hexham  by  the  South  Tvne,  wlm  h  yer  It  is  caused  by  a  bacteiiuin,  the  typhoid  bacil- 

i  ises  near  Cross  Fell ,  the  T>  ne  proper  flows  thence  '*" 

.       ,.  c30mi  partly  between  Northumberland  and  Dur- 

Comb  near  the  La  line,  in  a  ham  to  the  Noith  Sea  It  is  an  important  water- 
way, the  lowei  course  is  lined  with  docks,  slupbuild- 
ing  >  ards,  engineering  plants,  and  coal-mining  and 


College  and  Butler  College— are  in  Tyler    Near  by 

is  a  state  fish  hatchery 
Tylertown,  town  (pop    1,376),  co   seat  of  Walthall 

co  ,  8  Miss  ,  SE  of  Me "      • 

farm  area 

Tylor,  Sir  Edward  Burnett,  1832-1917,  English  an- 
thropologist    His  extensive  researches  helped  to 

develop  interest  in  anthropological  science  in  Eng-      _._ 

land     Tylor  became  (1883)  keeper  of  the  Univer-     Gatcshead,  Jarrow,  Wallseud,  and  Newburn 

aitv  Museum  and  was  professor  of  anthropology    Tynemouth  (tin 'math,  tin'-),  county  borough  (1931 

(1896-1909)  at  Oxford  Univ     His  writings  include  "" "'"     '        '    '          "•  " —  %*     " 

Researches   into    the    Early    History   of   Mankirut 

(1865),   Primitive  Culture  (1871,  rev    ed  ,   1924), 

and  AnthropoloffU  (1881,  rev  ed  ,  1904) 
Tyl  Ulenspiegel :  see  EULENSPIEOEL,  TUL 
tympanum  (tlm'punum)     In  architecture  the  term 

designates   the   triangular   space   of   a   pediment 

bounded  by  the  horizontal  cornice  at  its  base  and 

the  two  sloping  cornices  which  meet  at  its  apex  anil 

also  the  solid  wall  space  above  the  spring  line  of  an 

arch  when  the  portion  below  that  line  is  occupied 

by  a  door  or  window  opening     In  Greek  temples 


iron  working  towns     The  Tyne  river  ports  include 
Newcastle,  North  and  South  Shields,  Tvnemouth, 


pop  64,922, 1947 estimated  pop  65,850),  Northun 
norland,  England,  on  the  Tvne  and  E  of  Newcastle 


the  tympanums  of  the  two  end  f ayados  were  usually 

filled  with  sculpture  eg  ,  the  east  pediment  of  the     ...„  . 

Parthenon,  which  has  a  sculpture  representing  the  Tyngsboro    (tmgz'buro),    town    (pop     1,634),    NE 
birth  of  Athena     Sculptured  tympanums  of  the      Mass  ,  on  the  Merrunack  and  NW  of  Lowell,  sei 


The  borough  includes  Tynemouth  proper,  Culler- 
coats  (to  which  there  is  a  marine  parade),  Chirton, 
North  Shields  (which  haa  the  munic  ipal  buildings), 
Preston,  and  other  villages  Long  piers  protect  the 
harbor  The  peninsula  on  whic  h  the  borough 
stands  wa&  veiv  earlj  occupied  King  Edwin  of 
Northumbria  hero  founded  a  priory ,  of  whi<  h  there 
arc  remains,  eaily  in  the  7th  <  ent  ,  it  wan  rebuilt  in 
the  middle  of  the  century  by  King  Oswm  of  Deira 
and  again  m  the  12th  cent  A  gate  remains  of  tin 
ancient  castle  Tynemouth  is  a  shipbuilding  center 
and  a  coal  and  fishing  port 


lus  (Eberthella  typhosa  or  Salmonella  typhota) ,  taken 
into  the  body  in  food  or  water  contaminated  with 
feces  ftom  a  case  of  the  disease  or  by  a  carrier 
From  5  to  14  days  after  infection  there  is  fever, 
aching,  nosebleed,  piostration.  Later  a  lash, 
known  as  rose  spots,  appears  on  the  abdomen  The 
bacteria  lodge  especially  in  the  small  intestine  and 
gall  bladder  and  also  pass  through  the  kidneys 
The  coui.se  extends  over  several  weeks  and  relapses 
ai  e  not  uncommon  There  arc  many  complications, 
the  most  seiious  being  homonhage  and  perforation 
of  the  intestine  (often  causing  fatal  peritonitis). 
Recovery  is  slow  in  most  cases,  as  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  wasting.  Caieful  nursing,  a  special  diet 
high  in  caloues,  and  care  in  destroying  all  excieta 
from  the  patient  are  important  The  patient  should 
be  scieened  to  pi  event  flies  from  picking  up  the 
bacteria  and  thus  spreading  the  disease  Peisonal 
hj  giene  in  the  case  of  cai  riors,  protection  of  water 
supply,  rnilk  supply,  and  oyster  beds,  and  contiol 
of  food  handlers  are  important  Vaccination  against 
typhoid  and  paiatyphoid  is  useful  Undoi  ordi- 
nary conditions  it  must  be  repeated  every  two  or 
three  years 


_     r „„.,. _.,...     Typhon  (tl'fon),  in  Greek  legend,  a  ficioe  and  force- 
second  type,  within  round  or  pointed  arches,  oo      tied  c  1660,  set  off  from  Dunstable  as  a  district     ful  being     He  is  sometimes*  identified  with  (and 

o  fP' 


curred  above  the  doors  of  the  recessed  portals  in  the      1789,  me  as  a  town  1809    It  has  old  buildings  and 
medieval  churches     They  wore  universal  in  both      is  the  seat  of  a  Manst  (Catholic)  school 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  periods,  and  were  espe-    type,  for  PHINTINC,,  was  invented  in  China  Related 


dally  fine  m  Franc  e  The  usual  subjoc  ts  are  bibhc  al 
and  symbolic,  often  arranged  in  horizontal  tiers 
with  numerous  figures  to  illustrate  a  complete  leg- 
end. Over  the  central  doorway  of  Notre  Dame  de- 
Parts  is  a  depw  tion  of  the  Last  Judgment  In  Italy 


devices,  as  seala  and  stamps  for  making  impres- 
sions ui  c  lay,  had  boon  used  earlier  in  Bain  Ion  and 
elsewhere  Movable  types  made  from  molds 


sometimes  called  the  son  of)  Typhoeus  (.. 
When  Typhon  and  T>phoeu*  arc  differentiated, 
T>  phon  is  the  persomfic  ation  of  a  violent  hurtic  ttno 
and  fathei,  by  ECHIDNA,  of  Orthus,  Cerberus, 
Chimera,  Hvdra,  and  the  Sphinx,  Typhoeus 


,  , 

many  -headed  monster  and 


Sphinx,  T 
father  of 


the  Harpies 


used  in  Korea  a  half  century  before  they  were  used    typhoon   see  HtrniucANE 

in  Europe,  but  there  is  no  ovulem e  that  the  Euro-   typhus  (tl'f us),  infectious  disease,  earned   bv  tho 


tympanums  wet  e  sometimes  decorated  with  mos-aic      pean  invention  attributed  to  Johann  GUT^NBH-HO      body  louse  and  common  in  crowded,  dirty  places 


or  fresco 

Tynan,  Katharine  (tl'nun),  1861-1931,  Irish  poet 
and  novelist  She  was  married  (18Q3)  to  Henrj 
Hmkson  and  is  often  known  as  Katharine  Tynan 
Hinkson  Sho  was  a  member  of  the  lush  Renais- 
sance and  a  friend  of  the  leading  hterarj  and  politi- 
cal figures  of  Ireland  Her  poetry  reflec  ts  her  de- 
vout Catholicism  Besides  volumes  of  verse,  in- 


was not  independent  The1  first  dated  pi  mting  from 
movable  types  in  Europe  is  a  papal  indulgence, 
printed  at  Mainz  in  1454  The  first  dated  book 
punted  from  movable  type  was  a  Psalter  printed  by 
Fust  and  Srhoeffei  at  Mainz  in  1457  The  MAZAHIN 
BIHLB,  completed  at  Mainz  not  later  than  1456,  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  hook  printed  in  Europe 
from  movable  type  Gutenberg  is  believed  to  have 


Epidemic  typhus  formerly  occurred  in  jails,  on 
ships,  and  under  war  conditions  where  lice  were 
plentiful  Only  lice  infected  fiom  biting  diseased 
persons  cany  the  disease  It  is  thought  to  bo 
caused  by  a  living  agent  (Rirktttsia  prowazcLi) 
From  8  to  12  days  after  the  bite  there  are  chills, 
fever,  pains,  prostration,  and  later  a  purplish  rash 
In  14  days  the  fevef  falls  if  pneumouia  does  not  oc- 
cur A  milder  typo  has  occurred  m  tho  United 

=j  of  European  printing  was  of  the  kind  known      States  and  m  known  as  Brill's  disoa.se    Typhus  can 

as  "black  letter"  or  "gotluc,"  represented  now  by  be  wiped  out  by  eradication  ol  lice  A  vaccine 
such  types  us  "Old  English"  and  "German  "  The  affords  some  protoc  tion  Seo  Hans  Zinsser,  Rats, 
forms  of  the  letters  were  derived  from  tho  hand-  Lief ,  and  History  (1935). 

writing  of  the  tune  and  place  Other  stylos  of  hand-  typography  (tlpo'grnfe)  The  art  of  PRINTING  from 
writing  suggested  the  letter  forms  of  "roman"  and  movable  typos  wtus  preceded  by  many  centuries  oi 
"italic"  type  Roman  type  was  used  by  several  development  in  iclated  aits.  The  inscriptions  in 
printers  before  Nicolas  JENSON  so  impioved  it  as  to 
mako  its  triumph  as  tho  standard  type  inevitable 
Italic  tvpo  was  first  used  bv  ALDUS  MANUTIUB,  who 
introduced  small  capitals  also  Roman  typo  is  of 
two  <  lasses,  "old  style"  and  "modern  "  The  mod- 
ern t>pe  emphasizes  the  contract  between  light 
and  heavj  lines  and  has  conspicuous  level  serifs, 
the  old-st>  le  type  keeps  its  lines  of  nearly  the  same 
weight  and  has  inconspu  uous  serifs,  some  of  them 
sloping  Qualities  of  old-style  and  modern  types 
are  often  c  ombmed  Famous  designers  of  types  m- 
c  hide,  in  addition  to  those  named  above,  Geofroy 


eluding  Ballads  and  Lyrics  (1890),  Irish  Poems     been  the  printer     The  type  used  m  these  begin-     cur 

(1913),  Flower  of  Youth  (1915)  and  Collected  Poems      '  w * —  ~f  tk-  1—J  ' H* "*' 

(1930),  she  wrote  numerous  novels  of  I  rush  life, 
children's  books,  and  miracle  plays  See  her  rem- 
iniscences in  five  volumes,  including  TwerUy-five 
Years  (1913)  and  Memories  (1924) 
Tyndtle,  Ttndal,  or  Tindale,  William  (all  tm'dul), 
d  1636,  English  biblical  ttanslatoi  (see  BIBLE)  and 
Protestant  martyr  He  was  probably  ordained 
shortly  before  entering  (c  1521)  the  household  of 
Sir  John  Walsh  of  Gloucestershire  as  chaplain  and 
tutor  His  sympathy  with  the  New  Learning  led  to 
disputes  with  the  clergy,  and  ho  moved  to  London, 
determined  to  translate  the  New  Testament  into 
English  Finding  that  publication  could  not  be 
accomplished  111  England,  Tyndale  went  to  Ham- 
burg in  1524,  visited  Luther  in  Wittenberg,  and  at 
Cologne  began  (1526)  the  printing  of  the  New 
Testament  Interrupted  by  an  injunction,  he  had 
the  edition  completed  at  Worms  When  copies 
entered  England,  they  were  denounced  by  the 
bishops  and  suppressed  (1526),  Cardinal  Wolsey 
ordered  Tyndale  seized  at  Worms  A  hunted  man, 
living  in  concealment,  Tyndale  pursued  his  labor  of 
translating  the  Scriptures  His  tiacta  in  defense  of 
the  principles  of  the  English  Reformation,  The 
Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man  (1528)  and  The  Para- 


TOKY,  Claude  GARAMOND,  Robert  (JK\NJON,  Chris- 
topher van  DICK,  William  C\HIX>N,  John  BASKEK- 
\ILLS.,  Giambattista  BODONI,  Francois  Ambroise 
DIDOT,  William  MOKKIH,  Bru<  e  ROGKRS,  and  F  W 
GOUUY  Nee  D  B  I'pdikp,  I'unting  Types  (2d  od  , 
1937),  Hellmut  Lehrnnnn-Haupt,  One  Hundred 
Books  about  Rookmaking  (1949) 


We  of  the  Wicked  Mammon  (1528),  pvokod  denun-    type  metal,  alloy  of  lead  with  antimony,  tin,  and 


lation  ifiom  J3ir  Thomas  More     The  Practice  of     "sometimes  topper,  so  named because  of  its Extensive 

'  '        '       use  for  making  tvpe  of  various  kinds    The  allov 

expands  upon  solidification,  for  this  leason  taking  a 
fine  and  c  lear  impression  of  the  mold  in  which  it  is 
hardening  It  has  a  low  melting  point  In  addition 
to  its  use  for  type,  it  is  emplo>ed  al«o  in  making  tho 
metal  parts  of  various  musical  instrument*  and  for 
ornaments  of  intricate  design  and  pattern  The  per- 
centages of  the  metals  vary,  according  to  the  use 

Richard  tovett,  I8~8o7,  Henry  Guppy  (1936),  and   typesetting   machine:   see   INTERTYPE;    LINOTYPE,  fifthey  ha\elwc^8ucce8Bful7the7ypo"graphV^f  the 

J  1<   Mozley  (1937)                                                       MONOTYPE  book  will  be  found  appropriate  to  its  subject  mat- 

Tyndtll,  John  (tm'dul),  1820-93,  British  physicist,   typewriter.    The  first  recorded  patent  for  a  type-  ter,  aud  the  book  will  be  a  unit,  with  the  details 

b  Ireland    He  became  (1853)  professor  of  natural      writer  was  taken  out  in  England  by  Henry  Mill  m  rightly  related  to  one  another  A  standard  work  is 

philosophy  at  the  Rjoyal  Institution  and  m  1867      1714    In  the  United  States  the  typographer  of  Wil-  D  B  Updike,  Printing  Types  (2d  ed  ,  1937).  For 

ham  Austin  Burt,  patented  in  1829,  was  the  first  bibliography,  see  Hellmut  Lehmaun-Haupt,  One 

practical  writing  machine.  An  improved  French  Hundred  Books  about  Bookmaking  (1949). 

machine  appeared  in  1833  The  early  models  were  Tyr:  see  Tiw 


Prelates  (1530),  condemning  the  king's  divorce', 
drew  the  wrath  of  Henry  VIII  In  Antwerp,  oc- 
cupied with  revising  his  translations,  Tvndalo  was 
seized  (1535)  and  confined  in  Vilvorde  Castle,  the 
state  prison  of  the  Low  Countries  His  trial  ended 
in  condemnation  for  heresy,  and  he  was  strangled 
at  tho  stake  before  his  body  was  burned,  although 
Thomas  Cromwell  interceded  for  him  See  biog- 
raphies by  Robert  Demaus  (1871,  lev  ed  by 


ided  Michael  Faraday,  his  friend  and  col- 
league, as  superintendent  there  His  chief  research- 
es were  in  the  fields  of  light,  sound,  and  radiant 


.  ... 

apital  letters  on  a  Roman  wall  or  arch  are  some- 
times Ktatelv  m  the  highest  degree,  m  the  Middl«> 
Ages  the  miking  of  illuminated  manuscripts  was 
for  a  time  tho  dominant  ait,  and  for  the  period  as  a 
whole  it,  nvals  an  hiteituie  as  an  instrument  of  ar- 
tistu  expression.  Punting  begun  by  mutating 
written  manum  ripts,  but  the  (  risp  and  uncompro- 
mising metal  ty  pcs  soon  asserted  their  qualities  and 
made  then*  own  requnernents  As  with  inscriptions 
and  writing,  legibility  cannot  safely  be  neglected 
Words  tend  to  lose  in  legibility  if  they  depart  from 
the  forms  in  wlm  h  one  is  accustomed  to  see  them 
Typography  has  special  reasons  for  conservatism, 
the  title  page  and  dedi<  ation  of  a  modern  book  are 
often  reminiscent  of  a  Roman  inscription,  and  in  the 
text  the  two  facing  pages  of  the  open  book  are  ol>- 
viouslv  m  a  line  of  development  from  the  medieval 
mamis<  npt  From  Gutenberg  to  our  time,  typog- 
raphy has  interested  its  practitioners,  who  have 
usually  been  intelligent,  some  of  thorn  have  been 
geniuses  The  printer's  tasks  range  from  the  circus 
poster  to  the  book  that  will  be  a  treasured  heirloom 
Each  task  lias  its  own  requirements  One  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  may  well  use  his  own  library  or 
a  public  library  as  a  museum  of  typography.  A 
good  metropolitan  newspaper  is  in  its  way  a  mas- 
terpiece of  typography  The  advertisements  in  a 
good  magazine  are  as  effective  as  experts  could 
make  them.  Every  page  of  a  book  from  a  good 
publishing  houso  has  had  the  attention  of  masters 


heat  Ho  made  significant  studies  of  Alpine  gla-  chiefly  for  the  blind  and  produced  embossed  writ-  TyrannoMuru*  (tlra*n6s6/rus,  tl->  [Gr  , -tyrant 
ciers  He  was  known  as  a  lecturer  and  writer,  and  ing  A  practical  commercial  machine  invented  in  IwardJ,  genus  name  of  a  biped  carnivorous  dmo- 
his  gifted  expositions  of  science  for  the  layman  were  the  United  States  in  1867  by  Christopher  Latham  s*ur,  about  45  ft.  in  length  and  about  10  ft.  tall, 
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with  an  elongated  skull  and  large,  sharp,  pro; 

teeth.  The  short  forelimbs  had  three  fingers  i 

like  the  three  digits  of  the  powerful  hindhmbs,  wil 
sharp,  recurved  claws,  on  the  foot  was  a  spurred 
toe  not  reaching  to  the  ground  Probably  the 
greatest  of  the  terrestrial  carnivores,  tyrannosaurs 
are  believed  to  have  existed  only  for  a  short  time  in 
the  late  Cretaceous  period,  parts  of  a  few  skeletons 
have  boon  found  in  Montana  and  South  Dakota 
Only  one  species  ( Tyrannosaurus  rex)  is  known. 

TyrannuB  (tlra'nus)  IGr  ,- tyrant],  teacher  of  Ephe- 
SUB  at  whose  school  Paul  preached  A<  ts  19  9. 

tyrant,  in  ancient  history,  ruler  exercising  absolute 
authority  without  legal  warrant  The  word  ia  per- 
haps of  Lydian  origin  and  earned  with  it  at  first  no 
connotation  of  moral  censure  With  the  growth  of 
the  constitutional,  democratic  form  of  (government, 
especially  at  Athens,  the  word  took  on  its  bad 
sense  Many  tyrants  ruled  well  and  with  benefit 
to  their  subjects  Greek  tyranny  was  in  the  mam  an 
outgrowth  of  the  struggle  of  the  rising  popular 
c  lasses  against  the  aristocracy  or  pluto<  racy  The 
usual  procedure  was  for  a  leader  to  wm  popular 
support,  overthrow  the  existing  government,  and 
seize  power  for  himself  Ionia  seems  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  first  tyrants,  notably  Thrasybulus  of 
Miletus  About  the  middle  of  the  7th  <  ent  B  C  , 
central  Greece  was  the  scene  of  three  important 
tyrannies,  those  of  PEHIANDKR  of  Corinth,  Thea- 
genes  of  Megara,  and  CLKifmcFNhs  of  Sicyon  The 
first  quarter  of  the  6th  cent  B  C1  saw  the  rise  at 
Athens  of  the  tyranny  of  PIWHTRATUS,  followed  by 
his  sons  HIPPAHCHUB  and  HIPPIAB,  which  proved  of 
great  value  to  the  city  The  tyrants  of  Sicily  were 
the  products  of  more  or  less  the  same  causes  as 
those  111  Gree<  e,  but  t>  rannv  was  prolonged  by  the 
thi  eat  of  Carthaginian  uttac  k,  whu  h  fac  ihtated  the 
rise  of  military  leaders  having  the  people  united  be- 
hind them  Such  Sicilian  tyrants  as  G&LON,  HIEHO 
I,  Hifcito  II,  DioN\sius  riifc  ELDER,  and  DIOIO- 
sius  THE  YOUNQCR  maintained  lavish  courts  and 
were  patrons  of  ( ulture  Some  of  the  poems  of 
Pindar  celebrate  the  rule  of  Hiero  I  The  THIUT\ 
Ti RANTS  were  not  tyrants  in  the  usual  sense  Sec 
P  N  Ure,  The  Origin  of  Tyranny  (1922) 

Tyrconnel,  Richard  Talbot,  duke  and  earl  of  (t61'but, 
turkfi'nul),  1630-91,  Irish  royalist  Ho  escaped 
from  Ireland  after  Cromwell's  puiutive  campaign 
there  (1049),  attached  himself  to  James,  duke  of 
York  (later  James  II),  and  was  partv  to  various 
intrigues  to  restore  the  monan  hv  After  the  Resto- 
ration (1660)  he  used  his  influence  at  court  to  pro- 
mote his  own  interests  For  his  supposed  connec- 
tions with  the  alleged  Popish  Plot  (see  OAT*.*}, 
TITUH)  he  was  exiled  (1678),  but  ho  returned  at  tho 
accession  of  James  II  Talbot  was  created  earl 
(1685)  and  sent  as  c  ommander  in  chief  of  the  fore  es 
in  Ireland  In  this  capacity  and  as  lord  deputy 
(1687-88)  he  supplanted  Protestants  with  Cath- 
olics in  many  key  positions  After  the  Glorious 
Revolution  of  1688,  James  crossed  to  Ireland  and 
created  TV  rconnel  a  duke — a  title  recognized  onl\ 
by  the  Jacobiteb  T\  1 1  onnel  fought  foi  James  and 
fled  to  Fram  e  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  (1690) , 
but  returned  in  1691  Kept  fiom  further  active 
fighting  bv  illness,  he  died  of  apoplexy  just  before 
the  fall  of  Li  merit  k 

Tyrconnel,  Rory  O'Donnell,  earl  of,  1575-1608, 
Irish  chieftain  He  was  the  brother  of  Hugh  Roe 
O'Donnell,  lord  of  Tyn onnel,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  chief  of  the  clan  in  1602  After  the  rebellion  in 
whu  h  his  biother  had  been  a  leading  figure,  Horv 
went  to  London  (1603)  to  submit  to  King  Janieb  I 
He  was  knighted,  <  reated  earl,  and  made  sheriff  of 
Donegal  However,  fearing  the  effect  of  the  re- 
cusamv  laws  upon  the  power  of  the  Catholic  lords, 
he  apparently  engaged  in  a  conspirai  v  with  Spain 
to  seize  Dublin  Castle  and  the  government  and  to 
Htart  a  general  rumig  His  flight,  with  Hugh 
O'Neill,  2d  earl  of  Tyrone,  after  the  discovery  of 
the  plot,  is  significant  as  the  end  of  politic al  power 
of  the  tribal  c  hicftains  After  going  to  seveial  con- 
tinental cities,  Tyrconnel  died  at  Rome  He  was 
posthumously  attainted  (Ibl3)  by  the  Irish  Par- 
liament 

Tyr  conn  ell,  ancient  kingdom  in  NW  Ireland  in  what 
is  the  modern  Co  Donegal  The  kingdom  was 
founded  by  Conall  Gulban  in  the  5th  cent  ,  kings  of 
Tyrconnell  reigned  until  1071. 

Tyre  (tlr),  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  ancient 
world  and  an  important  center  of  PHOENICIAN 
CIVILIZATION  It  is  today  Sur  (aoor)  in  Lebanon,  a 
small  town  on  a  peninsula  jutting  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  the  mainland  of  Syria  S  of  Beirut  and 
of  ancient  Sidon  It  was  built  on  an  island  just  off 
the  mainland,  but  the  accretion  of  sand  around  a 
mole  built  by  Alexander  the  Great  to  facilitate  bin 
siege  of  the  city  (333-332  BC)  has  formed  a 
causeway  half  a  mile  wide  The  date  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  city  is  extremely  uncertain  Some  schol- 
ars behove  that  the  Phoenicians  migrated  from 
around  the  Persian  Gulf  c  2800  B.C.  and  that  Tyre 
was  founded  shortly  afterwards  At  any  rate,  by 
1400  B.C  it  was  a  flourishing  city  The  maritime 
supremacy  of  Tyre  was  established  by  1100  B  C  . 
and  by  that  date  its  seamen  seem  to  have  sailed 
past  the  Gates  of  Hercules  and  to  have  planted 
colonies  at  Utica  and  Gades.  Tynans  founded  the 
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city  of  Carthago  in  the  9th  cent.  B  C.  Tyre  was 
famous  for  its  industries,  such  as  textile  manufac- 
tures, and  particularly  for  the  purple  Tynan  dye 
Throughout  its  long  history  Tyre  frequently  came 
under  foreign  rule  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
stability  which  resulted  from  the  establishment  of  a 
large  empire,  such  as  that  of  the  Romans,  was  ad- 
vantageous to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  city, 
and  under  these  rules,  Tyre  retained  varying  de- 
grees of  autonomy  Tyre  fell  to  the  Assyrians,  the 
Babylonians,  and  the  Persians.  It  was  sacked  by 
Alexander  the  Great  but  recovered  quickly  In  64 
B  C  it  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  under 
which,  in  spite  of  competition  offered  by  newer 
cities,  sue  h  as  Alexandria,  it  prospered.  Christian- 
ity was  introduced  early  into  Tyro  and  a  splendid 
cathedral,  of  which  there  are  remains,  was  built  m 
the  4th  cent  A  D  After  the  rise  of  Islam,  Tyre 
came  under  Moslem  rule  and  later  under  that  of  tho 
Crusaders  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Moslems  m 
129 1  and  never  recovered  its  former  greatness  The 
principal  rums  of  the  city  today  are  those  of  build- 
ings by  the  Crusaders  There  are  some  Greco- 
Roman  remains,  but  any  left  by  the  Phoenicians 
he  underneath  the  present  town  Tvre  is  mentioned 
frequently  m  the  Bible  See  Wallace  B.  Fleming, 
The  History  of  Tyre  (1915) 

Tyrnau,  Czechoslovakia   see  THNAVA 

Tyrol  (tl'rul,  tlrol'),  Ger  Tirol  (terol'),  autonomous 
province  or  Bundesland  (4,884  sq  mi  ,  pop  429,- 
933),  W  Austria  Almost  wholly  Alpine,  it  is  tra- 
versed by  tho  Inn  river,  on  which  the  capital,  Inns- 
bruck, 13  located  The  mam  part  of  the  province  is 
separated  from  East  Tyrol  (Ger  Osttirol)  by  a  cor- 
ridor belonging  partly  to  Italy,  partly  to  Salzburg 
prov.  The  Tyrolean  Alps,  which  c  ulmmate  m  the 
OTZTAL  ALPS,  are  famed  for  their  idyllic  beauty  and 
attract  many  tourists,  thus  supplementing  the 
limited  natural  resources  of  the  country  Subsist- 
ence f aiming  and  cattle  raising  are  tho  main  occu- 
pations The  saltworks  at  Solbad  Hall  are  an  im- 
portant sourc  e  of  revenue  The  now  little-worked 
silver  mines  of  Tyrol,  known  since  antiquity,  and 
its  strategic  situation  commanding  the  BRENNER 
PASS,  gave  the  region  a  fairly  important  role  in 
European  history  Tyrol  was  inhabited  by  Rhaetic 
tribes  when  it  was  conquered  (15  B  C  )  by  tho 
Homans  in  the  time  of  Augustus  It  was  invaded 
(bth  cent  A  D  )  by  Teutonic  tribes,  the  Alemanm 
and  the  Lombards,  and  later  by  the  Franks,  who 
held  all  Tyrol  by  the  Hth  tent  Large  parts  of  S 
Tyrol  (now  m  Italy)  were  ruled  from  the  llth  cent 
to  1802-3  by  the  bishops  of  TRENT  and  by  the 
bishops  of  Brixen  (see  BRFBSANONK)  The  two 
bishoprics  weie  secularized  and  fell  to  Austria  in 
consequence  of  the  Peace  of  Luneville  (1801)  be- 
tween France  and  Austria  The  northern  section 
(constituting  the  present  Tyrol),  first  divided  into 


petty  counties,  was  united  under  the  counts  of 
Tyrol  and  passed,  with  the  abdication  (1363)  of 
MARC.ARET  MAULTAHCH,  to  Austria  In  1805 
the  Treaty  of  Pressburg  awarded  all  the  Tyrol  to 
Napoleon's  ally,  Bavaria,  but  when  war  broke  out 
in  1809  between  Franc  e  and  Austria  the  Tyrolean 
peasants,  led  heroically  by  Ancheas  HoFtR,  rose 
in  revolt  and  defied  the  French  and  Bavarian  troops 
till  they  were  crushed  by  the  immense  numbers  of 
the  soldiers  Fiench  reprisals  were  ruthless  In 
1810  Napoleon,  at  variance  with  Maximilian  I  of 
Bavaria,  attached  most  of  S  Tyrol  to  Italy  Both 
parts  were  restored  to  Austria  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  (1815)  The  Treaty  of  Saint-Germain 
(1919)  awarded  S  Tyrol  (the  predominantly  Ger- 
man-speaking province  of  Bolzano  and  the  pre- 
dominantly Italian  province  of  Trento)  to  Italy 
Tho  ruthless  Itahamzation  policy  of  the  Fascist 
government  created  much  unrest  and  friction  be- 
tween the  two  world  wars  (see  TRFNTINO-ALTO 
ADIGE),  but  the  Italian  constitution  of  1947  gave 
S  Tyrol  the  status  of  an  autonomous  region,  with 
full  protection  of  minority  lights 
Tyrone,  Hugh  O'Neill,  2d  earl  of  (tlron'j,  1547?- 
1616,  Irish  chieftaiu,  son  of  Matthew  O'Neill,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  the  1st  earl  (see  also  O'NEILL, 
SH\NK)  Hugh  succeeded  his  murdered  brother, 
Brian,  as  Baron  Dungannon  in  1562  and  was  reared 
in  England  He  returned  to  Ulster  in  1568,  served 
with  the  English  against  the  rebel  earl  of  Desmond 
in  1580,  and  m  1585  was  made  earl  of  Tyrone  In 
1593  he  was  recognized  by  the  Irish  as  the  O'Neill 
and  was  the  most  powerful  chief  in  Ulster  Dis- 
satisfied with  the  English  government's  persistent 
policy  of  playing  the  chiefs  against  one  another, 
Tyrone  was  angered  also  by  tho  English  refusal  to 
restore  the  lands  granted  to  his  grandfather  At 
last  he  sided  with  the  Irish  chiefs,  especially  Hugh 
Roe  O'Donnell,  and  sought  aid  against  Protestant 
England  from  Catholic  Spain  He  achieved  some- 
thing like  unity  among  his  allies,  after  1595  defeat- 
ed some  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  best  commanders  in 
Ireland,  and  made  a  short-lived  truce  with  the  earl 
of  Essex  in  1599  In  1601  his  Spanish  allies  landed 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  Going  to  meet  them, 
Tyrone  attacked  Lord  Mountjoy  at  Kmsale  (1601) 
and  was  defeated,  as  were  the  Spanish  later 
O'Donnell  fled  to  Spain,  Tyrone  retreated  to 
Ulster  and  in  1603  made  peace  with  the  English, 
surrendering  his  tribal  authority  His  friend  James 
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I  pardoned  him,  but  his  power  in  Ireland  never  re- 
turned. In  1607  Tyrone  suspected  that  a  summons 
to  London  to  settle  a  quarrel  was  a  pretext  to  ob- 
tain his  imprisonment,  and  he  fled  to  Flanders  with 
Rory  O'Donnell,  earl  of  TYRCONNEL,  and  a  boat- 
load of  other  Irish  nobility  The  "flight  of  the 
earls"  marked  the  end  of  tribalism  in  Ireland 
Eventually  Tyrone  lived  in  Rome,  pensioned  bv 
Spam  and  the  pope.  He  was  attainted  in  Ii  eland  in 
1613  See  Sean  O'Faolain,  The  Great  O' Netll 
(1942) 

Tyrone  (thGn'),  inland  county  (1,218  aq  mi  ,  1937 
pop  127,586,  1948  estimated  pop  130,058), 
Northern  Ireland,  in  Ulster  The  capital  is  Oraagh 
It  is  a  largo,  hilly  county,  drained  chiefly  bv  the 
tributaries  of  the  Mourne  and  the  Blackwater  The 
district  is  pastoral  and  agricultural  Linen,  wool- 
ens, and  whisk  \  are  manufar  turcd  The  region  was 
dominated  from  the  5th  cent  by  the  descendants  of 
Logan,  from  whose  lino  rose  the  O'Neill  family 
Tyrone  was  organized  as  a  shire  at  the  ead  of  the 
16th  cent  ,  when  the  O'Neills  were  crushed  by 
Queen  Elizabeth 

Tyrone  (tlron').  industrial  borough  (pop.  8,845), 
central  Pa  ,  NE  of  Altoona  in  the  Alleghemes,  laid 
out  c  1850,  me  1857  Limestone  and  lumber  are 
produced  here  It  is  an  important  outlet  for  bitu- 
minous-coal products 

Tyrrell,  Joseph  Burr  (tl'rul),  1858-,  Canadian  ex- 
plorer, geologist,  and  engineer,  b  Weston,  Ont., 
grad  Umv  of  Toronto,  1880  In  1881  he  joined 
the  Canadian  Geological  Survey  as  an  explorer  and 
in  1883  accompanied  G  M  Dawson  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  the  Canadian  Rockies  He  made  other  ex- 
plorations in  W  and  N  Canada,  but  his  best-known 
feat  was  his  crossing  (1893)  the  BARREN  GROUNDS 
from  Lake  Athabaska  to  Chesterfield  Inlet;  his 
total  journey,  largely  by  tanoe,  covered  some  3,200 
mi  In  1898  Tyrrell  left  the  survey  and  went  as  a 
mining  'engineer  to  the  Klondike  His  knowledge 
fitted  him  admirably  for  editing  some  of  the  most 
important  narratives  of  early  explorers—  David 
Thompson's  Narrative  of  His  Explorations  in  Wiat- 
ern  America  (1916),  Documents  Relating  to  the  Early 
History  of  Hudson  Bay  (1931),  and  the  Journals  of 
Samuel  Hcarne  and  Philip  Tumor  (1931)  See  W 
J  Loudon,  A  Canadian  Geologist  (1931)  Tyrrell's 
brother,  James  Williams  Tyrrell,  1863-1945,  ac- 
companied him  on  the  expedition  across  the  bar- 
ren grounds  and  wrote  an  account  of  it  in  Across 
the  Sub-Arctics  of  Canada,  (1897) 
Tyrrhenian  Sea  (tlre'noun),  part  of  the  W  Mediter- 
ranean Its  limits  are  tho  west  coast  of  Italy,  the 
north  c  oast  of  Sic  ilj  ,  and  the  east  coast  of  Sardinia 
and  CorisK  a 

Tyrtaeus  (turte'us),  fl  7th  cent  BC  at  Sparta,  one 
of  the  earliest  Unsts  known  by  name  Extant  are 
fragments  of  his  martial  elegies  in  Dorian  Greek 
written  to  spur  on  Spartan  soldiers  An  Athenian 
legend  relates  that  Athens  sent  him,  a  lame  school- 
master, to  Sparta  when  Sparta  needed  help  in  war 
Tyrwhitt,  Thomas  (tli'It),  1730-86,  English  anti- 
quarian and  classical  scholar  He  was  noted  for 
his  studios  (1766)  of  Shakspere  and  his  edition 
(1775-78)  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  He  dis- 
covered and  exposed  (1777)  the  fraudulent  author- 
ship of  the  "Rowley  Poems"  bv  Thomas  CHAT- 
TERTON  His  chief  classical  work  was  an  edition 
(1794)  of  Aiistotle's  Poetics 

Tyumen  (tvooman'vu),  citv  (pop  75,537),  capital 
of  Ty  union  oblast,  RSFSR,  in  W  Siberia,  on  the 
Tura  river  and  the  Trans-Siberian  RR  Founded 
m  1586,  it  is  the  oldest  Russian  town  in  Siberia 
It  has  sawmills  and  various  manufactures  and  is  an 
important  transfer  point  for  river  and  rail  traffic 
The  name  u»  sometimes  spelled  Tinmen 
Tyutchev,  Feodor  Ivanovich  (fy&'dur  Cva'nuvfoh 
tyoo'chrf),  1803-73,  Russian  poet  Mo>t  of  his 
adult  hfo  was  spent  abroad  in  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice, and  his  poetry  is  West  European  rather  than 
strictly  Russian  He  was  not  iully  appreciated 
until  the  rise  of  symbolism,  which  he  foreshadowed 
Besides  love  Ivncs  and  philosophical  poems,  he 
wrote  strongly  nationalistic  and  venomously  anti- 
Western  verses  Many  of  Tyutchov's  lyrics  have 
been  set  to  music  See  Vladimir  Nabokov,  Three 
Itiissian  Poets  (1944) 
Tzmtzuntzan  see  TARASCAK 

Tz'u  Hsi,  Tsu  Hsi,  or  Tse  Hsi  (all  tstt'  she'),  1834- 
1908,  dowager  empress  of  China  Her  energetic 
rule  is.  c  redited  with  prolonging  tho  Ch'mg  d\  nasty 
She  was  a  c  onsoi  t  of  Emperor  Hsien  Feng  (d  1801) 
and  boro  his  su«  i  ossor,  T'una  Chih  On  her  child's 
death  (1875)  she  appointee!  her  nephew  KWANO 
Hstt  to  the  t  hrone,  although  he  was  not  m  the  direct 
line  of  suc<  ossion  In  1898  she  forced  him  to  abdi- 
cate after  he  had  attempted  to  institute  political 
reforms  against  her  wishes,  and  she  ruled  directly 
She  resisted  foreign  encroachment  by  encouraging 
the  unsuccessful  BOXER  RBBKLLION  (1899-1900) 
In  her  last  years  Tz'u  Hsi  abandoned  her  conserva- 
tism to  some  extent  and  consented  to  several  mod- 
ernising measures,  schools  wore  established,  rail- 
road building  was  encouiaged,  and  opium  cultiva- 
tion was  suppressed  Her  last  official  act  was  the 
appointment  of  Pu  Yi,  a  remote  claimant,  aa  em- 
peror See  biographies  by  Princess  Der  Ling  (1929) 
and  Harry  Hussey  (1949). 


CTOM  r«fer«acM  *r«  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Ttw  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


u 

U,  21st  letter  of  the  ALPHABET,  coirespondmg  to  the     Teionce,  is  shown  in  his  play,  Ralph  Roister  Doister     natural  boundaries  include  the  Ruwenzori  mts  , 
Greek  upsilon  (u'pslmn)  [Gr  ,~u,  without  the  aspi-      (pub  1566  but  wiitten  between  1545  and  1552)  It     Albert  Nyanaa,  and  Edward  Nyanaa  on  the  west 


,, 

rate)  Until  the  late  Middle  Ages  the  capital  was  is  generally  regarded  as  thetfirst  complete  English 
V,  the  minuscule  u,  no  distinction  being  made  be-  comedy 

tween  consonantal  and  vrxalic  uses  of  the  letter  Uddevalla  (u'duvft'ld),  city  (pop  21,437),  Goteborg 
The  fixing  of  modern  orthography,  however,  has  and  Bohus  co ,  SW  Sweden,  on  the  Byfjoid,  inc. 
restricted  u  to  the  vowel,  v  to  the  consonant  In  1498  The  city  mokes  textiles,  matches,  and  arti« 

phonetics  u  usually  represents  a  high  back  rounded     cles  of  wood.  ,„  — „„  Vl  V1JO  vwt,m,  ttim  OJ/WIV  10.BU1H  «,  „,,, 

vowel,  rather  like  GO  in  foot,  English  (i  is  a  triph-  Udet,  Ernst  (Brnst'ocVdcIt),  1896-1941,  German  avi-     The  chief  export  is  cotton,  coffee  and  sugar  are 
thong  of  y,  60,  and  w,  op  is  a  diphthong  of  66  and  w      ator    In  the  First  World  War  he  served  with  the     also  shipped  out    Communications  are  mainly 


, 

and  Victoria  Nyanaa  on  the  south  Uganda  is 
largely  a  fertile  plateau  (3,300-3,700  ft  high)  with 
well-forested  hills  containing  deposits  of  metallic 
and  nonmetallic  minerals.  There  are  swampy  low- 
lands and  a  desert  region.  Farming  is  the  livelihood 
of  most  of  the  people,  and  stock  raising  is  minor. 


In  chemistry  U  is  the  symbol  of  the  element 

URANIUM 

Uaxactun   see  MAYA. 

Ubangi  (oobung'gf,  oobang'ge),  Fr  Oubangui 
(oSbflgcV),  river,  c  700  mi  long,  formed  on  the  bor- 
der of  Belgian  Congo  and  Frcnc  h  Equatorial  Africa 
b>  the  confluence  of  the  Uele  and  Boinu  rivers  It 
flows  west  and  south  to  form  part  of  the  interna- 
tional boundary  and  to  emptv  into  the  Congo  nyer, 
of  which  it  is  the  chief  northern  tributary  '"' 
upper  course  of  the  Ubangi  is  navigable 

Ubangi-Shan.  see  FKI-NCH  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA. 

Ube  (oo'ba),  city  (1947  pop  108,728),  Yarnagucm. 
prefecture,  SW  Honshu,  Japan,  on  tho  Inland  Sea 
It  is  u  c  Odl-mming  and  industrial  center 

Ubico,  Jorge  (h6r'ha  oobe'ko),  1878-1946,  president 
of  Guatemala  (1931-44)  An  army  general,  Ubico 
as  president  established  financial  stabihtv  and  po- 
litical order  He  built  an  extensive  network  of 


RICHTHOPEN  squadron  and  is  credited  with  62  vic- 
tories In  tho  post-war  vears  he  was  a  stunt  flyer, 
but  after  1933  he  rose  in  the  ranks  of  the  German 
air  force  and  became  chief  of  its  tec  hnu  al  division 
He  developed  the  dive-bombing  technique  which 
was  effec  tivelv  used  by  tho  Germans  in  the  Second 
World  War,  and  in  1940  ho  was  promoted  quarter- 
master general  Udet  was  killed  in  1941  while  test> 
.  ing  a  new  tv  pe  of  plane 

Tho  Udme  (oo'dena),  city  (pop  54,638),  capital  of 
Friuh-Vonezia  Giulia  and  of  Udme  prov  ,  NE  Italy 
It  is  the  c  hief  citv  of  FRIULI  In  the  10th  cent  Em- 
peror Otto  II  gave  tho  town  to  tho  patriarchs  of 
Aquileia,  who  made  it  their  capital  (13th  cent )  It 
passed  to  Venice  in  1420  and  to  Austria  m  1797  and 
1814,  and  it  was  annexed  to  Italv  m  1866  In  the 
First  World  War  it  was  the  headquarters  of  tho 
Italian  armv  (1915-17)  and  was  occupied  bv  Aus- 


road  and  by  waterways,  but  in  the  south  there  are 
two  rail  lines,  winch  connect  with  Kenya.  The 
majority  of  the  people  are  Bantu  Arabs  from 
Zanzibar  attempted  to  control  the  land  m  the  19th 
cent  Among  the  first  Europeans  to  explore  Ugan- 
da were  John  Speke  (1862)  and  Henry  Stanley 
(1875)  Anglican  missionaries,  responding  to  Stan- 
ley's appeal,  arrived  m  1877  and  were  followed  in 
1879  by  French  Catholic  missionaries  In  1888 
Arab  traders  and  native  Moslems  destroyed  the 
mission  settlements  and  briefly  held  the  native 
kingdom  of  Bugauda,  with  its  capital  at  Kampala 
British  power  was  reasserted  shortly  after  1890, 
when  Lord  Lugard  brought  Buganda  under  the 
control  of  the  British  East  Africa  Company  Great 
Bntain  proclaimed  a  protectorate  over  Buganda  in 
1894,  and  to  it  wore  added  (1896)  several  neighbor- 
ing regions  Uganda  is  ruled  by  an  appointed 
governor  with  the  aid  of  an  executive  council  and  a 


town  hall,  a  Renaissance  loggia,  a  c  lo<  k  tower,  and     legislative  counc  il    See  H  B  Thomas  and  Robert 
The  castle  (rebuilt  in  the  16th      Scott,  Uganda  (1935) 


—   — _ „.  tna  (1017-18)     In  the  mam  square  are  the  Gothic 

roads,  and  by  arbitrary  decisions  on  the  spot  mod-  town  hall,  a  " 

eriuzed  local  administrations  to  nulude  increased  a  fine  fount, .,„,.„  ,..  v..^   .^«.. 

health  and  school  facilities    He  put  down  opposi-  cent  ),  overlooking  "tlie"utV,  waTthc'seat'of'the   Ugant'CfiBgiirft'j.'aiM  ient  city,  capital  of  the  Ugant 

tion  and  twice  engineered  c  onstitutional  changes  to  patriauhs  and  of  the  Venetian  governors,  it  now      kingdom,  W  Sv  rm  Tho  location  and  history  of  this 

extend  his  term  of  office    His  effluent  and  honest  contains  the  municipal  museum     The  archiepis-     citv  were  completely  unknown  until  1931   The  ac- 

but  tyrannical  rule  ended  when  he  was  dnven  into  copal  palace  has  fres<  oes  by  Tiepolo  ....  .  ...... 


Vulgate  in  regaulmg  these  as  mistranslations  of 
common  nouns,  see  the  translations  in  the  margin 
of  HV  and  m  Doua> 

Ucayali  (ookaya '!<?),  river,  c  1,000  mi  long,  E  Peru, 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  tho  Atn  KtM\c  and 
URUBAMBA  It  flows  gonornlU  north  through  a 
mountain  and  jungle  wilderness  to  the  M \R\S6N, 
another  hpadstream  of  the  Amazon  The  Uc  a\  all  is 
navigable  for  about  half  of  its  lower  course 

Uccello,  Paolo  (pu'616  ooUhtt'lo),  c  1396-1475, 
Florentine  painter  Hm  real  name  was  Paolo  di 
Douo,  but  he  was  nicknamed  Itcollo  because  of 
his  love  for  birds  Although  apprenticed  to  Loren- 
zo Gluberti,  he  shows  jathei  the  influence  of  his 
friend  Donatello  One  of  the  M>-<  ailed  realists  of 
the  15th  cent  ,  he  helped  lav  the  foundations  for 
the  great  painting  of  the  late  Renaissance  Ho  w  as 
an  important  pioneer  in  linear  perspective  Uccello 
i  perhaps  best  known  for  his  highly  decorative 


and  Vyatka  rivers    Izhevsk  is  the  capital    Subject     yielded  much  valuable  historical  information  and 

from  which  a  partial  account  of  the  city  may  be 


to  a  humid  continental  climate,  it  is  a  prodomi' 
nantlv  agricultural  legion,  growing  flax,  ryo,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  wheat  Its  mam  industries  are  flax 
processing,  food  processing,  and  tanning  Natural 
resources  include  timber,  quartz  sand,"  and  lime- 
stone, and  there  are  sawmills  and  glass  and  brick 
manufactures  Heav>  manufactures  are  concen- 
trated at  IZHEVSK  and  \  OTKINSK  The  Udmurts — 
formerlj  c  ailed  Votiaks  01  Votyaks — uro  members 
of  the  Fmno-Permian  linguistic  group  (sco  LVN- 
GUYOE,  table),  thev  constitute  52  percent  of  the 
population,  the  rest  being  mainly  Russians  (43  per- 
cent) and  Tatars  (2  percent)  Dominated  (13th- 
15th  tent  )  bj  the  Golden  Horde,  the  area  was 
colonized  m  the  16th  cent  by  the  Russians  It 
became  the  Votyak  Autonomous  Oblast  m  1920, 
was  renamed  Udmurt  in  1932,  and  became  aii 
mis  republic  " 


_        .„.    —  ...„....,   — ^,  autonomous  republic  in  1934 

series  of  battle  scenes  deputing  the  Battle  of  San  Uel  (Q'ul),  one  who  had  a  foreign  wife    Ezra  1034 

Komano     Of  these,  three  panels  have  survived,  in  Uele  or  Welle  (both   wc^'la),  river,  rising  in  NE  Bel- 

the  National  Gallery,  London,  m  thp  Uffizi,  and  in  gian  Congo  and  flowing  <  (>0()  mi  west  to  join  the 

the  Louvre     A  group  portrait  of  five  Florentine  Bornu  and  foim  the  tbangi  river  on  the  border  of 

artists  (Louvre)  is  accredited  to  Uceello     Other  French  Equatorial  Africa     The  Uele  us  navigable 

surviving  works  include  an  equestiian  portrait  of  Ufa  (dofii'),  city  (pop   245.8M),  capital  of  Bashkir 

bir  John  do  Hawkwood  (cathedinl,  Florence)  and  ASSR,  E  European  RSFSH,  a  poit  cm  the  Belaya 


some  badly  preserved  fiescoos  in  tho  Church  of 

Santa  Maria  Novella,  Florence 
Uccialli,  Treaty  of   see  MEN*  LIK  II 
Udaipur  (oTxlIpobr',  oodl'podr)  or  Mewar  (mawar'), 

former    pnncelv     &tate     (13,170    bq     mi,    pop 
t    "'"  ,    ,          part  of  Rajputana    There 

are  tlmklv  wooded  hill-  m  the  south  and  the 

but  the  rest  of  the  c  ountiv  is  an  alluvial  plain  wa- 
tered bv   numerous  mteimittent  streams    Grains 

and   cotton   are   grown      Udaipur   was   probably 

founded  in  the  earlv  8th  cent     It  was  a  center  of 

resistance  to  the  Moslem  invaders  of  India,  who 

never    accomplished    its    complete    subjugation 

Udaipur  accepted  Britiah  overlordhhip  m  1818    In 

1948  it  joined  Rajastimii     Udaipur  town   (pop 

59,648),  the  former  capital  of  the  state,  was  founded 

c  1560    The  town  is  surrounded  bv  a  battlemented 

wall,  and  it  is  espec  iall>  noted  for  the  maharaja's     Botticelli,  RaphaeVLWardoT^ 
iffii6 iTH^n ?iV6«?? ^eawF^ho'Vake  tian,   Rubens,  to  name  only  a  few    The  world- 

n   '/ah  ^«n?  irtS,  tf K  lor.Uv.edale»  John  (Q'dul.     famous  statue  of  the  Venus  of  the  Medici  (Greek, 

?*  rVrl:,1.5®0  1 1?2'  kngl181}  c,lersynmn,  educated  3d  cent  B  C  )  is  also  here  with  othei  Greek,  Ro- 
man, and  Renaissance  sculpture  The  palace  was 
damaged  in  tho  Sec  oncl  World  Wai  but  all  colloc- 


river  at  its  confluence  with  tho  Ufa  Ufa  ships 
gram  and  lum)x>r  and  is  also  an  industrial  center, 
producing  airplanes,  mining  mac  lunerv,  cotton  tex- 
tiles, and  processed  foods  There  are  several  toch- 

no«  pndi   xTtir  i    ,  ,_-,-._     -^      ....  ,    ^^       nu al,  medic  ul,  pedagogical,  and  scientific  institutes 

,920,698),  N\\  India  a  part  of  Rajput  ana    There     and  a  noted  old  cathedral     Ufa  was  founded  in 
kf*  .UK  _!LW<?°, d  hl11*  in  the  80U,*h  an^  i}.ie  west-      !58b  as  a  Russian  stronghold  on  the  trade  route  to 

Siberia  It  figured  prommentlv  in  the  Russian  civil 
war,  falling  to  Kolchak's  armv  in  1919 
Ufflzi  (oofe'tse),  palace  in  Florence,  Italv,  built  m 
the  16th  cent  bv  Giorgio  Vasari  for  Cosimo  I  de' 
Medici  as  public  offices  It  houses  the  Italian  Na- 
tional Library  (1,600,000  volumes),  the  state  ar- 
c  hives  of  Tusc  any,  and  the  Ufflzi  Gallery,  one  of  tho 
richest  ait  collections  m  the  woilcl  Besides  the 


constructed  Ugarit  was  probably  occupied  from 
the  first  appearance  of  man  in  Syria  Tho  lowest 
level  of  the  mound  dates  from  the  Neolithic  period, 
the  5th  millennium  B  C  It  developed  as  a  great 
center  of  commerce,  having  important  c  onnections 
with  Mesopotamia  Bv  the  4th  millennium,  Ugarit 
had  reached  a  high  stage  of  development  and  was 
part  of  the  general  civilization  of  ancient  Syria 
Between  3000  and  2000  B  C  ,  important  ethnic 
changes  took  plac  e  at  Ugant,  brought  about  by  tho 
northward  migrations  of  Arnontes  and  Semitic 
Canaamtes  Early  in  the  2d  millennium,  because 
of  invasions  from  the  north  and  east,  Ugarit  turned 
to  an  alliance  with  Egvpt,  and  from  this  period 
Egvptian  influence  was  strong  in  the  city  The  c  ity 
was  also  the  most  important  centei  of  Minoan 
trade  in  Syria  The  15th  and  14th  cent  B  C  were 
tho  penoa  of  highest  prosperitv  for  Ugant  Trade 
developed  tremencloush  ,  and  tho  city  expanded  in 
size  The  rich  and  abundant  art  of  this  period 
shows  that  an  important  Mvcenaean  colonv  existed 
in  the  c  itv  I-  oreign  invasions  and  economic  c  hatige 
in  the  12th  cent  BC  c  auscd  Ugarit  to  dec  h  ne  By 
the  end  of  the'  century,  though  it  was  not  complete- 
ly abandoned,  it  had  coasecl  to  exist  as  an  irripor- 
tout  town  Among  the  more  impottant  discoveries 
at  Ugarit  are  tablets  from  the  14th  cent  BC 
Written  in  a  cuneiform  script,  in  a  hitherto  un- 
known language,  Ugantic ,  thov  rec  orcl  the  poetic- 
works  and  myths  of  the  nnc  icnt  Canaanites  Thev 
are  wiitten  in  an  alphabet  that  is  one  of  the  earliest 
known  Ugaritu  has  been  identified  as  a  Semitic 
language,  iclated  to  classical  Hobtow,  the  lan- 
guage of  tho  Old  Testament,  and  thet»o  tablets,  the 
fust  authentic  specimens  of  pagan  C  anaamte  liter- 
ature, have  been  of  gi eat  importance  to  students  of 
language  and  of  the  Bible  Sec  C  F  A  Schaeffer, 
The  Cuneiform  Texts  of  Has  Shamra-  Ugarit  (1939) , 
Julian  Obermann,  Ugantic  Mythology  (1948) 


-------  .....  ......  _  ..„  ......  „„.,.„«  v..v,  , 

Florentine,  all  the  Italian  as  well  us  the  Dutch  and   Ugarte,  Manuel  (mtinwcT  cmgnr'ta),  1878-,  Argen- 
Flemish  schools  aiowoll  represented,  with  works  by      tine   writer     A   Socialist,   ho   became  a  militant 


at  Cambridge     He  adopted  Puritan  sjmpathies 
and  aided  John  Prmn  in  issuing  the  anticlerical 
pamphlets  published  under  the  pseudonym  Martin 
Marprolate     Udall  was  tesponsible  for  t1 
(1588)  denouncing  the  episcopacy,  The  Si 

s  arrested,  charged  with  the 


tions  were  saved 


, 

propagandist  against  "Yankee  imperialism  "  He 
advocates  solidarity  of  the  peoples  of  Iberian  de- 
scent in  his  works  El  jwnvnir  dc  la  America  Latina 
Itho  future  of  Latin  America)  (1911),  Mi  campafla 
hwpanoamencana  (1922),  and  El  dastino  de  un  con- 
tinentc  (1923,  Eng  tr  ,  1926)  He  is  noted  for  his 
short  stories,  especially  those  in  Cnentos  de  la 
pampa  (  1  903)  and  Cuentos  argentinus  (  1  908)  These 


death 


tracts    Ugaki,    Kazushige    (kazc>o'shTga   oogil'ke),    1869-, 

°      "     JaPar'e^  «cneral     ««  ™  war  mimater  (1924-27  and  his  poetry  are  m  the  mrierntsta  manner 

1929-31)    and  governor  of  Korea   (1931-38).   A  Ughch  (6T>'gl>Ich),  city  (1939  pop   over  10,000),  N 

moderate,  nonpohtical  general,  he  attempted  to  central  European  RSFSR,  on  the  Volga    Founded 


w« 

*h  Cwasar,rf8ft  e-  c,arge    wit    te  moderate,  nonpohtical  general,  he  attempted  to  central  European  RSFSR,  on  the  Volga    Founded 

s  tLdZd  hP,?'/nnd    h^lvTh  f?""  a  ral?nf  in  Ja"  •  1937'  but  Wa8  Pre™'tod  ^  m  1148,  it  was  the  center  of  a  Kussmn  prmcipahty 

M?  «       A  y        r  the  arrny  hlgh  ('omman(i.  whith  refused  to  let  any  in  the  13th  and  14th  cent     In  its  Ifith-centuiy 

volumes  of  hw  sermons  were  pub-  general  accept  the  war  ministry    He  served  briefly  fortress,  which  has  been  preserved,  the  taarevuh 


**  fom8n  nimwter  and  as  overseas  mmutor  in  the 
^econd  Konoye  cabinet,  but  retired  in  Sept  ,1938 


« 
and  Tanganyika,  and  on  the  east  by  Kenya    Its 


,  , 

Dmitri  was  allegedly  murdered  in  1591     Ughch 
had  a  population  of  c  40,000  until  its  destruction 
.......    by  the  Poles.   The  tity  now  has  food-proc- 

ntH,  woolen  factories,  paper  mills,  and 
A  large  hydroelectric  station  was  com- 
1941 

lla  Gherardeica  (65g5l5'iiO  dtlla  gftrar- 
da'skn),  d.  1289,  Italian  nobleman.  He  was  made 
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podesta  of  Pisa  in  1284  Thought  to  have  betrayed 
his  city  by  negligence  m  battle,  he  fell  victim  to  a 
conspiracy  headed  by  Archbishop  Rugger j,  who 
had  him  arrested  for  treason  He  was  shut  up  in  a 
tower  and  left  to  starve  to  death  with  his  sons  and 
grandsons  Dante  relates  the  episode  in  the  Canto 
33  of  the  Inferno 

Ugrian  (u'gretin,  oo'-)  orUgric  (Q'grKk,  6V~),  group 
of  the  Finno-Ugnc  languages  See  LANGUAGE 
(table) 

Uhde,  Pritr  von  (frits'  fun  oo'du),  1848-1911,  Ger- 
man genre  painter,  best  known  for  his  popular 
pictures  of  scriptural  subjects  in  modern  costume 
and  sotting  Well-known  works  include  Going 
Home  (Metropolitan  Mus),  Suffer  Little  Children 
to  Come  unto  Me,  Nativity,  and  The  Walk  to  Beth- 
lehem 

U bland,  Johann  Ludwig  (yo'han  loot'vlkh  oo'Hint), 
1787-1802,  German  poet,  leader  of  the  Swabian 
group  He  studied  law  at  Ttibmgon  and  later  prac- 
ticed there,  held  vanous  official  posts,  and  taught 
German  hteiature  His  lyrics  and  ballads,  written 
almost  entuelv  in  his  youth,  made  him  one  of  the 
most  popular  Gorman  poots  of  the  romantic  period, 
and  their  polished  style  won  critical  admiration 
His  ballads  include  The  Minstrel's  Curse,  The  Good 
Comrade,  and  Taillefer  Uhland  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  Middle  High 
German  poets,  his  critical  studies  of  which  are 
excellent  His  works  include  GedichLe  [poems] 
(1816),  Vaterlandwche  Gcdichie  [tongs  of  the  Father- 
land] (1816),  and  the  drama  Ludung  der  Bayer 
(1819),  which,  though  not  successful  as  a  play,  m- 
c  hided  some  of  his  best  verse  A  noaily  complete 
English  translation  of  his  poems  by  Alexander 
Platt  appeared  m  1848,  and  W  W  Skeat's  English 
version  of  Songs  and  Ballads  in  1804 

Uhler,  Horace  Scudder  (u'lur),  1H72-,  American 
physicist,  b  Baltimore,  grad  Johns  Hopkins  (B  A  , 
1894)  Associated  with  Yale  from  190b  to  1925 
and  from  192b,  ho  became  professor  emeritus  in 
1941  He  is  known  for  his  work  in  speetroscopy, 
X  rayH,  and  geometi  ical  optics  He  wrote  Atlas  of 
Absorption  Spectra  (with  H  W  \\ood,  1907) 

Uhrichsville  (a'rlksvfl),  ( it\  (pop  6,435),  E  Ohio, 
S  of  Canton,  settled  1804,  platted  1833.  in<  as  a 
<  ity  1921  Clav  products  (especially  sewer  tiles) 
are  made 

Uigurs  or  Uighurs  (both  w£  'goorz),  people  of  Asia, 
of  Turkic  sto<  k  The  Uigurs  first  rose  to  prom- 
inent o  in  the  7th  cent  ,  when  they  were  established 
along  tho  Orkhon  nvor  Unlike  other  peoples  of 
the  region,  thin  were  not  exclusively  nomadic-,  but 
practiced  some  agriculture  and  founded  several 
uties,  including  Karakorum  The  Uiguis  rapidly 
expanded,  und  m  the  early  8th  cent  tliev  beizod 
control  of  all  Mongolia  from  the  T'ang  dv  nasty  of 
China  and  founded  .in  empire  which  lasted  from  745 
to  85b,  when  the\  migrated  to  E  Turkistan  and  to 
the  western  pait  of  what  is  now  Smkiang  prov  , 
China  There  tliev  established  another  empire, 
whu  h  was  swept  awav  by  the  Mongols  in  the  13th 
tent  Toda\  H  largo  percentage  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Sinkiang  speak  the  Figur  language  and  may  be 
of  Uigur  descent 

Umta  Mountains  (uln'tu),  range  of  the  Tlocky  Mts  , 
running  E  from  NE  Utah  to  SW  Wyoming  The 
highest  point  is  Kings  Peak  (13,498  ft  )  The  High 
Uintas  Primitive  Area  (24},957  acres)  was  reserved 
m  1931 

Uist,  North  (\YTst,  oo'fst),  and  South  Uist,  islands, 
off  NW  Scotland,  m  Invorness-shire,  two  of  the 
Outer  Hebrides  North  Uist  (pop  2,349),  SW  of 
Lewis,  with  Hams,  is  18  mi  long  and  U  mi  wide, 
with  a  much-indented  coast  (Lochs  Madds ,  Eport, 
nnd  others)  The  east  is  hillv  and  boggv ,  but  the 
west  has  some  fettile  land  Lorhinaddv  is  the  <  hief 
town  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  crofteis  Sou(h 
Uist  (pop  2,810)  is  c  22  nil  long  and  7  mi  wide, 
with  Lochs  Boisclule,  Evnort,  and  Skiport  indent- 
ing the  east  c  oast,  the  best  soil  is  in  the  west  Loch- 
boisdale  is  the  leading  town,  and  the  village  of  Mil- 
ton is  Floia  Macdonald's  birthplace  Benbecula 
and  smaller  islands  he  between  North  Uist  and 
South  Uist 

Uitenhage  (u'tunhng",  oi'tunha*gu),  town  (pop. 
26,502),  8  Cape  Prov,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
founded  1804  Automobiles  are  assembled,  and 
woolen  textiles  nulled 

Uitlander-  see  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR 

Ujhely,  Hungary  see  SATOHALJAIUHELY. 

Uji  (oo*je),  town,  Kyoto  prefecture,  S  Honshu,  Ja- 

gui  Here  is  the  noted  11th-century  monastery, 
yodo-in,  with  its  beautiful  pavilion  known  as  the 
Phoenix  Hall  The  town  is  also  a  resort  and  is 
noted  for  its  tea 

Ujiji  (ooje'jo),  town  (pop  c  10,000),  Tanganyika,  a 
port  on  Lake  Tanganyika  It  is  a  center  for  native 
trade  Here,  on  Nov  10,  1871,  Henry  Stanlev  suc- 
cessfully ended  his  search  for  David  Livingstone 

Uji~yamad«  (So'je-ya'madu),  city  (1947  pop 
05,970),  Mie  prefecture,  8  Honshu,  Japan,  on  Ise 
Bay  An  ancient  c  ity,  it  is  one  of  the  foremost  re- 
ligious centers  of  Shinto,  the  site  of  the  shrines  of 
Ise,  one  of  which  is  dedicated  to  Amaterasu-o 
imkami,  "divine  ancestress"  of  the  imperial  family. 
The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  university  and  a  museum 
of  antiquities. 
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Ujjaln  (6ojm',  55'jln),  town  (pop  72,729),  Madhya 
Bharat,  India  To  Hindus,  Ujjain  is  one  of  the 
holiest  places  in  India,  arid  it  is  visited  by  many 
pilgrims  The  town  is  comparatively  new,  but  two 
miles  north  is  a  ruined  ancient  city,  which  may 
have  been  inhabited  in  the  late  2d  millennium  B  C 
This  city  has  been  identified  as  the  capital  of  the 
semilegendary  kingdom  of  Avanti,  described  in 
Buddhist  chronicles  as  one  of  the  greatest  Indian 
states  Moslems  c  aptured  the  citv  in  1235  and 
destroyed  all  the  Hindu  temples  It  fell  to  Akbar 
in  1562,  and  not  until  it  bee  aine  a  part  of  Gwahor 
(c  1750)  was  Ujjain  restored  to  Hindu  control 

Ujpest,  Hung  Ujpest  (66'epesht),  cit\  (pop  76,001), 
N  central  Hungary  It  is  an  industrial  suburb  of 
Budapest 

Ujvidek,  Yugoslavia  see  Novr  SAD 

Ukiah  (ukl'u),  city  (pop  3,731),  co  seat  of  Mondo- 
cmo  co  ,  W  Calif  ,  NNWof  San  Franc  isco,  in  an  area 
producing  fruit  and  hops,  me  1870  An  interna- 
tional latitude  observatory  is  hero,  and  there  are 
hot  mineral  and  carbonated  springs 

Ukraine  (u'kran,  fikrfin')  or  Ukrainian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic,  Rus  Ukraina  (ookruc?'nu,  Sokrle/- 
nu),  constituent  republic  (222,600  sq  rni  ;  1946 
estimated  pop  40,800,000),  SW  European  USSR, 
in  Eastern  Europe,  sometime**  rallod  Little  Russia 
KIFV  is  the  capital  The  Ukraine  borders  on  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Crimea,  and  the  Sea  of  Azov  in  the 
south,  on  the  RSFSR  in  the  east  and  the  north- 
oast,  on  Belorussia  in  the  northwest,  on  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  in  the 
west,  and  on  the  Moldavian  SSR  in  the  southwest 
In  population,  economic  value,  and  historic  impor- 
tance, it  ranks  second  after  the  RSFSR  among  the 
constituent  republics  of  tho  Soviet  Union  Drained 
by  the  Southern  Buo,  the  DNIEPFR,  and  the 
DONETS,  the  Ukraine  consists  largely  of  fertile 
steppes,  extending  from  the  Carpathians  and  the 
Volhyman-Podohan  uplands  in  the  west  to  the 
Donets  Ridge  in  the  southeast  The  PRIPET 
MARHHFS  extend  into  the  NW  Ukraine,  wooded 
steppes  occupy  the  center,  and  a  fertile  black- 
earth  steppe  covers  the  south  Long  called  the 
granary  of  Russia,  the  Ukraine  is  one  of  the  chief 
wheat-producing  regions  of  Europe,  frequent 
droughts,  however,  have  caused  <  rop  failures  and 
periodic  famines  TheW  Ukraine  is  predominantly 
agricultural,  Lvov,  Ducmonicu  (a  petroleum  cen- 
ter), and  OuEft8\  (the  chief  grain  port  on  the  Black 
Sea)  are  the  only  major  industrial  cities,  ZHITOMIR 
and  VINNITSA  are  the  main  agricultural  centers 
The  central  and  eastern  sections,  however,  form 
one  of  the  densest  industrial  concentrations  of  the 
world  The  heavy  metallurgical  and  machine- 
building  industiiea  and  the  chemical  industry  are 
based  on  the  lion  mines  of  Kimoi  Roa,  the  man- 
ganese ores  of  NIKOPOL,  and  the  coking  coal  and 
anthracite  of  the  DONETS  BAHIN  The  DNI  PROCSES 
dam  powers  one  of  tho  woild'a  greatest  hydro- 
electric stations  and  has  made  the  Dnieper  naviga- 
ble in  nearly  its  entire  length  Among  the  many 
industrial  centers  of  this  area  tho  greatest  are 
KHMIKOV,  DNEPROPETROVSK,  STAMNO,  ZVPO- 
noziiF,  MAKEYEVK\,  ZHDANOV,  and  VOROSHILOV- 
GRAD Besides  Odessa,  NIKOLAYEV,  KHMISON,  and 
Zhdanov  are  the  main  seapoits  A  dense  railnet 
serves  the  entire  Ukraine  The  majority  of  the 
population  (c  SO  percent)  are  Ukrainians,  a  Slavic- 
group  speaking  a  language  closelv  akin  to  Russian 
Russians  and  Poles  form  the  rest  of  tho  population 
The  majority  of  those  belonging  to  a  religious  faith 
are  Russian  Orthodox  There  is  a  considerable 
Jewish  minority  In  the  we^t,  where  Polish  cultuial 
influence  has  long  been  paramount,  the  religious 
situation  is  complicated  by  the  historic  struggle 
between  the  Russian  Orthodox  and  the  Roman 
churches  for  the  allegiance  of  the  Rutheman 
Church  In  ancient  times  the  Ukiame — or,  at 
least,  its  southern  part — was  inhabited  by  the 
Scythians  (see  SCYTHIA),  later  displaced  by  the 
Sarmatians  (see  S\RMATI\),  and  was  m  contact 
with  the  Greek  and  Roman  woild  Early  in  tho 
Christian  era  a  series  of  invaders  overran  tho 
Ukrainian  stoppes,  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  and  the 
Avars  succeeded  each  other,  and  in  the  7th  cent 
the  KHAZARH  included  most  of  the  piesent  Ukraine 
in  their  empire  The  date  when  the  Slavs  first  set- 
tled here  is  controversial  By  the  9th  cent  ,  when 
they  definitely  entered  history,  they  were  a  well- 
developed  agricultural  nation  The  dukes  of  KIFV  , 
rulers  of  the  first  Russian  state,  expanded  south- 
ward in  the  9th  and  10th  cent  (see  Ri  SHI  A),  though 
they  continually  had  to  hght  the  Ptrc  Hb*M,s  and 
CUMANS  The  Kievan  state  split  into  principalities 
m  the  following  c  entunes  Among  them  were  the 
western  principalities  of  GALICH  (see  also  GALICI<V) 
and  Vladimir  (see  VLAOIMIR-VOLYNSKI  and  VOL- 
HYNIA)  ,  these  and  the  western  region  of  PODOUA, 
though  now  part  of  the  Ukraine,  had  separate 
histories  after  the  conquest  (13th  cent )  of  Kievan 
Russia  by  the  GOLDEN  HORDE  In  the  14th  cent 
the  dukes  of  Lithuania  conquered  the  major  part 
of  the  Ukraine,  which  after  the  union  (1669)  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania  came  under  Polish  rule  The 
Black  Sea  shore,  ruled  by  tho  khans  of  CRIMEA, 
was  absorbed  into  the  Ottoman  Empire  when  the 
khans  became  (1478)  vassals  of  the  sultan.  Rua- 
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eian  reoonquest  of  the  Ukraine  began  (late  15th 
cent )  m  the  east  under  Grand  Duke  Ivan  III  of 
Moscow  Thus  torn  among  Poland,  Lithuania, 
Russia,  and  Turkey,  tho  Ukraine  was,  as  its  name 
signifies  in  Russian,  a  border  land,  subject  to  con- 
tinuous disputes,  devastating  raids,  and  exhaust- 
ing wars  After  the  Polish-Lithuanian  union  of 
1569  the  Ukrainian  peasants  were  reduced  to  serf- 
dom by  the  Polish  nobles,  and  m  159(>  King  Sigis- 
mund  III  united  the  Rutheman  Church  to  Rome, 
outlawing  the  Orthodox  Church  These  measures 
provoked  violent  opposition  among  the  ZU'ORO/H* 
COSSM  KH,  who  had  formed  a  virtually  independent 
republic  under  Polish  suzerainty  In  1648  the  Cos- 
sacks rose  under  the  leadership  of  CHMIMNIC  KI, 
and  m  1054  they  proclaimed  their  union  with 
Moscow  By  tho  Treaty  of  Andrusov  (16<>7)  Po- 
land was  obliged  to  cede  the  NE  Ukraine,  me  hiding 
Kiev,  to  Russia  The  insurrection  of  MA4M>P\  led 
to  the  abolition  of  Cossack  autonomy  under  Peter 
I,  and  the  Ukraine  became  an  integral  part  of  RUK- 
Bia  The  annexation  (178i)  of  the  khanate  of 
Crimea  completed  the  Russian  conquest  of  the  S 
Ukraine  The  Polish  paitition  treaties  of  1772, 
1793,  and  1795  (we  POLAND,  PAUTITIOKS  ot) 
awarded  Podolm  and  Volhyma  to  Russia  and 
Gahfia  to  Austria  Tho  emergence  of  Ukrainian 
nationalism  in  the  19th  cent  brought  on  agitation 
for  autonomy  or  independence  and  for  the  union 
of  all  Ukrainians— itu  hiding  those  of  Austrian 
Galicia  and  BUKOVIN\  and  of  Hungarian  RLTHE- 
NIA- — under  a  single  state  As  a  result  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian nationalist  movement  and  of  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution of  1917  a  complex  situation  arose  at  the  end 
of  the  Jirst  World  War  An  independent  Ukraine 
having  been  proclaimed  (Jan  ,  191S)  by  the  nation- 
alists and  recognized  by  the  Central  Powers,  So- 
viet troops  entered  the  Ukraine  The  Germans  arid 
Vustnans  then  proceeded  to  overrun  the  Ukraine 
and  forced  the  Soviets,  in  the  Treaty  of  Brent- 
Litovsk  (March,  1918),  to  withdraw  their  troops 
The  armistice  of  Nov  ,  1918,  foiced  the  Central 
Powers  to  withdraw  their  troops  in  turn,  and  a 
four-cornered  struggle  followed  among  the  Ukiain- 
mn  nationalists,  the  counterrevolutionary  arnvv  of 
DJNIXIN,  the  Red  Armv,  and,  in  1920.  the  Poles 
Excesses  were  committed  by  all  sides,  but  the 
nationalists  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Petlui  a 
perhaps  outdid  the  others  by  their  pogroms  of 
Jews  The  struggle  was  not  limited  to  Russia  but 
extended  to  Polish  Galicia  The  Soviets  hn\mg  re- 
gamed  c  ontrol  late  in  1920,  the  Ukraine  bee  ame  one 
of  the  anginal  constituent  republics  of  the  USSR 
In  the  Second  World  War  the  Ukraine  was  devas- 
tated b>  hea\y  fighting  and  by  three  years  (1941- 
44)  of  German  and  Rumanian  occupation  Several 
major  territorial  changes  occurred  in  the  Ukraine- 
after  1940  S  BEKS\R\UI\,  recovered  from  Ru- 
mania in  1940,  was  incorporated  with  the  Ukraine . 
while  the  former  Moldavian  ASSK  was  detached 
from  the  Ukiame  and  merged  with  central  Bet— 
sarabia  as  the  MOLDAVIAN  SSR  The  northern 
parts  of  Buko\ma  and  Bessarabia  weie  added  to 
the  Ukraine,  as  was  E  Gahc  ia,  including  L\ov, 
formally  ceded  by  Poland  in  1945  The  Carpatho- 
Ukraine  (see  RUTHENIA),  a  part  of  Czechoslovakia 
from  1919,  was  also  ceded  in  1945  Thus  the  entire 
Ukrainian  people  was  united  undor  the  Soviet  le- 
gime  The  Ukiame  was  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations  in  1945  The  termination  (1946)  of  the 
union  with  Rome  of  the  Rutheman  Church  m  the 
newly  acquired  territories  was  denounced  by  the 
Holy  See  See  W  E  D  Allen,  The  U krainc  (1941), 
Michael  Ilrushovskv,  A  History  of  the  Lkraim 
(1941),  W  H  Cbamberlm,  The  Ukraine  (1944), 
C  A  Manning  Tht,  Story  of  the  Ukraun.  (1947) 
Ukrainian  literature  \  written  Ukrainian  language 
did  not  emerge  until  the  IGth  cent  ,  the  first  book 
printed  in  it  being  a  translation  of  the  Gospels 
Early  books  were  usually  religious,  but  a  grammar 
appealed  in  1619  and  a  dictionary  in  1625  In  the 
18th  cent  in  accordance  with  Russia's  poluv  of 
Russihcation,  Ukrainian  was  superseded  bj  Rus- 
sian in  tho  schools  The  Ukrainian  writers  of  the 
period — e  g  ,  Ippoht  Bogdaiiovich  (1743-1803) — 
wrote  in  Russian  About  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
cent  ,  however,  a  renaissance  of  Ukrainian  culture 
oc  c  urred  Ivan  KotH  atevsky  (1769-1838)  was  the 
leading  figure  in  the  literary  revival,  his  Xatalka  of 
Poltava  reflec  ted  the  life  of  the  people  Most  of  the 
work  of  the  novelist  Gregory  Kvitka  (1779-1843) 
was  in  Ukrainian  Vasil  Gogol,  father  of  Nikolai 
Vosilvevich  Gogol  who  wrote  in  Russian,  was  a  fol- 
lower of  Kotharevskj  With  the  founding  in  the 
1830s  of  a  university  at  Kiev,  the  capital  became 
the  cultural  c  enter,  as  it  had  been  earlier  The  lead- 
ing scholar  of  the  period  was  Nikolai  Ivanovich 
Kostomarov  (1817-85),  who  wrote  the  lustorv  of 
the  Ukraine  Markian  Shoahkevich  (1811-44)  col- 
lected the  songs  and  stones  of  his  people  The  great 
figure  of  Ukrainian  literature,  the  poet  Taras 
SHFVCHENKO,  persecuted  b}  the  Russian  govern- 
ment during  his  lifetime,  was  revered  b\  his  own 
people  Second  to  Shevchenko  was  another  poet, 
Ivan  Franko  (1856-1916),  author  of  an  epic ,  Afosea 
(1905),  and  of  novels  and  folk  tales  Among  prose 
writers  of  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  cent,  were 
the  scholar  Michael  Hrushevsky  (1866-1934),  the 
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teller  of  moral  talea  Maria  Aleiandrovna  Marko- 
vich  (1834-1907),  and  the  dramatist  Marko  Kro- 
pivnitsky  (1841-1910).  After  the  Bolshevist  Revo- 
lution, Ukrainian  nationalism  became  a  political 
offense  and  many  Ukrainian  writers  were  impris- 
oned, killed,  or  driven  into  exile 

ukulele  (ukufa'lS),  musical  instrument  of  the  guitar 
family  having  four  strings.  Derived  from  the  small 
Portuguese  guitar  and  brought  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  the  United  States  in  the  20th  cent.,  it 
was  especially  popular  in  the  1920s 

Uladislaus  I,  king  of  Hungary:  see  LADISLAUS  III, 
king  of  Poland 

UladlslattS  II  (oo'la'dfeloua),  Hung.  UldadA  II 
(So'laslo),  c  1450-1516,  king  of  Hungary  (1490- 
1516)  and,  as  Ladislaus  II,  king  of  Bohemia 
(1471-1516),  son  of  Casimir  IV  of  Poland  Desig- 
nated by  George  of  Podebrad  as  his  successor,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Bohemian  throne  Matthias 
Corvmus,  king  of  Hungary,  invaded  his  territories 
and  in  1478  acquired  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia 
from  him  In  Bohemia,  Uladislaus  openly  favored 
the  Roman  Church  against  the  HUSSITES  His 
weak  rule  enabled  the  nobles  to  pass  laws  in  the 
diets  of  1487  and  1497  which  made  the  peasant1? 
virtual  serfs  On  the  death  of  Matthias  Corvmus 
(1490),  the  Hungarian  magnates  elected  Uladislaus 
king  in  preference  to  Maximilian  of  Hapsburg  (la- 
ter Emperor  MAXIMILIAN  I)  In  Hungary  also  the 
nobles  exploited  the  king's  weakness,  abolishing 
the  reforms  of  Matthias  Corvinus  and  worsening 
the  lot  of  the  peasants  When  Cardinal  BAKOCZ 
issued  the  call  for  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  the 
peasants  revolted  and  were  cruelly  repressed  by 
John  Zapolva  (later  JOHN  I)  In  1515  Uladislaus 
concluded  with  Maximilian  I  a  treaty  which  even- 
tually brought  Hungary  and  Bohemia  under  Haps- 
burg rule  —  las  daughter  Anna  was  promised  to 
Archduke  Ferdinand  (later  Emperor  FERDINAND 
I)  ,  his  son  and  successor,  Louis  II,  was  to  marry 
Ferdinand's  sister,  Mar\  ,  if  Louis  died  childless  (as 
he  did),  Hungary  and  Bohemia  were  to  pass  to  the 
Hapsburgs 

Ulai  (u'la)  ,  biblical  name  of  the  Karun,  river  in  Iran. 
Dan.  8  2,16 

Hilda,  RSFSR  see  MOUNTAIN-ALTAI 

Ulam  (u'~)  1  Manassito  1  Chron.  7.16.17.  2  Fam- 
ily of  archers  1  Chron  8  39,40 

Ulan  Bator  (Solan'  ba't6r,  oo'kn),  city  (pop. 
c  100,000),  capital  of  the  Mongolian  People's  Re- 
public. It  is  connected  by  motor  roads  with  Siberia 
and  Manchuria,  and  it  is  the  chief  c  ommercial  cen- 
ter of  the  country.  Situated  in  a  stock-raising  re- 
gion, it  has  a  large  slaughtering  and  dairy  industry. 
There  is  a  university  partly  staffed  by  Russians. 
Ulan  Bator  was  formerly  called  Urga 

Ulan-Ude  (oolan'-oodC'),  city  (1926  pop  28,918; 
1939  pop  129,417,  1946  estimated  pop  150,000), 
capital  of  Buryat-Mongol  ASSR,  RSFSR,  in  S 
Siberia,  on  the  Selenga  river  and  on  the  Trans- 
Siberian  RR,  c  50  mi.  E  of  Lake  Baikal.  An  indus- 
trial city  and  an  important  rail,  river,  and  road 
transportation  center,  it  produces  locomotives  and 
railroad  cars,  lumber,  woolen  textiles,  glass,  moat 
products,  and  sugar  It  has  an  agricultural  college, 
a  teachers  college,  and  a  tuberculosis  .sanatorium 
Founded  m  16bb,  it  was  a  place  of  exile  until  c  1780, 
when  it  became  a  city  It  was  named  first  Uduisk, 
then  Verkhneudinsk,  and  finally  (c  1935)  Ulan- 
Ude  Developing  rapidly  into  a  commercial  center, 
it  experienced  a  gold  boom  in  the  mid-  19th  cent 
and  grew  further  after  the  construction  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  RR  It  became  the  capital  of  the 
Burv  at-Mongol  HSR  in  1923  The  population  is  80 
percent  Russian  and  onlv  20  percent  Mongol 

ulcer  (ul'sur),  open  sore  which  tends  not  to  heal  and 
usually  occurs  on  skin  and  mu<  ous  membranes  It 
rnaj  develop  as  a  result  of  an  injury,  espcw  lally  if 
the  tissue  is  poorly  nourished,  o  g  ,  in  <  onditions 
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Japanese  seaplane  base.  Taken  In  1044  without  op- 
position, it  became  a  large  U.S.  naval  base.  Ulithi 
Is  sometimes  spelled  Uluthi. 

U1U  (ulu)  [Heb  , -yokel,  Asherite.   1  Chron.  7.39. 

Ulloa,  Antonio  de  (ilnt6'ny6  da  55lyo'a),  1716-95, 
Spanish  scientist  and  naval  officer.  As  a  young  man 
he  went  to  Peru  with  a  scientific  expedition,  re- 
maining in  the  country  from  1736  to  1744;  the  re- 
sult was  an  account  of  the  people  and  the  country 
published  in  1748  The  book  was  translated  into 
English  as  A  Voyage  to  South  America  (1758;  5th 
ed.,  1807)  Sent  to  New  Orleans  (1766)  as  gov- 
ernor or  commissioner  of  Louisiana  after  that 
province  had  been  ceded  by  France  to  Spain,  he 
was  harassed  in  his  administration  by  the  rebellious 
attitude  of  the  French  colonists  and  by  inadequate 
military  and  financial  support.  After  an  uprising  in 
1768  he  was  forced  to  leave 

Ulloa,  Francisco  de  (franthe'sko  da  oolyS'a),  d. 
c  1540,  Spanish  explorer  in  Mexico  Against  the 
orders  of  Viceroy  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  Hernan 
Cort<5s  sent  Ulloa  to  explore  the  Gulf  of  Cabforma. 
In  1538  he  sailed  to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  thus  prov- 
ing that  lower  California  was  a  peninsula 

Ullswater,  lake,  7H  mi  long  and  \i  to  %  mi.  wide, 
on  the  Cumberland-Westmorland  co  boundary, 
England,  second  largest  in  the  country  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  reaches  The  waterfall  of  Aira 
Force  and  Holvellyn  mt.  are  in  the  vicinity,  the 
scenery,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Lake  District, 
has  inspired  many  writers  Gowbarrow,  a  national 
park,  is  west  of  the  lake 

Ulm  <((56lm).  city  (1939  pop  74,387,  1946  pop 
58,087),  Wtirttemberg,  SW  Germany,  after  1945  in 
Wurttemberg-Baden  It  is  a  port  on  the  Danube, 
which  becomes  navigable  hero,  and  it  has  many 
diverse  industries,  including  iron  and  brass  found- 
ries, machine-building  plants,  breweries,  metal 
manufactures,  manufactures  of  precision  instru- 
ments, textile  mills,  and  food-processing  plants  A 
canal  to  join  the  Danube  at  Ulm  with  the  Neckar 
is  projected  First  mentioned  in  854.  Ulm  became 
(14th  cent  )  a  free  imperial  city  and  ruled  a  con- 
siderable territory  N  of  the  Danube  It  was  one  of 
the  greatest  commercial  centers  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  c  ities  of  the  medieval  empire,  reaching  its 
zenith  in  the  15th  cent.  The  commercial  revolution 
of  the  15th  to  IRth  cent  and  the  religious  wars  in 
Germany  caused  its  decline  Ulm  accepted  the 
Reformation  c  1530  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Schmalkaldic  League  The  city  and  its  territory 
were  awarded  to  Bavaria  in  1802  at  the  Diet  of 
Regensburg,  but  were  transferred  to  Wurttemberg 
in  1810  Bavaria  built  Neu-Ulm  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Danube,  which  forms  the  state  bound- 
ary here  The  industrial  development  of  Ulm 
dates  from  the  19th  cent  In  the  Second  World 
War  more  than  half  of  the  city,  including  most  of 
its  oldest  district  and  its  historic  buildings,  was 
destroyed  The  famous  Gothic  minster,  begun  in 
1377,  escarped  damage,  it  is  the  largest  Gothic 
church  in  Germany  after  the  cathedral  of  Cologne. 
Ulm  is  the  birthplac  e  of  Albert  Einstein 

Ulpian  (Domitms  Ulpianus)  (til'pPun),  d  228,  Ro- 
man junst  He  was  a  member  of  the  counc  il  of  the 
jurist  Papiman,  and  he  occupied  the  post  of  Prae- 
torian prefect  from  222  to  his  death  Despite  the 
favor  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Scverus,  he  was 
murdered  by  the  Praetorian  guard  Ulpian's  l/ibn 
ad  edictum  [edicts],  a  statement  of  the  policy  he 
would  follow  while  in  office,  survives  only  in  ex- 
cerpts Much  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Cwilia  is  ex- 
tracted from  Ulpian 's  writings 

Ulreich,  Nura  (Woodson)  (nou'ru,  ul'rfk),  American 
painter,  illustrator,  and  writer,  known  as  Nuia,  b 
Kansas  City,  Mo  She  studied  at  the  Kansas  City 
Art  Institute,  the  Art  Students  League  of  New 
York,  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and 


the  tissue  is  poorly  nourished,  o  g  ,  in  <  onditions  under  John  Sloan  She  is  particularly  successful 
such  as  varicose  veins  of  the  leg,  sj  pluhs,  tubercu-  in  pictures  of  children,  e  g  ,  Law  and  Order  She  is 
IOHIS,  and  leprosy  Some  ulcers  develop  into  cancer  also  known  as  a  lithographer,  and  her  lithographs 


Is  naturally  less  opportunity  for  mediation  or  arbi- 
tration. An  evasive  or  delayed  answer  may  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  at  the  pleasure  of  the  nation 
which  presented  the  ultimatum  The  contracting 
powers  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference  (1907) 
agreed  to  begin  hostilities  only  after  giving  warn- 
ing Thus  the  presentation  of  an  ultimatum  is  now 
usually  recognised  as  a  necessary  conventionality 
precedent  to  the  outbreak  of  war.  A  famous  ulti- 
matum, the  immediate  cause  of  the  First  World 
War,  was  that  presented  by  Austria  to  Serbia  on 
July  23,  1914  Hitler  also  presented  several  ulti- 
matums (to  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland)  in  the 
year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War 
Japan,  however,  began  its  war  with  the  United 
States  with  an  attack  rather  than  an  ultimatum 

ultramarine,  blue  pigment  used  chiefly  as  a  coloring 
material  and  as  a  bluing  agent  A  double  silicate 
of  sodium  and  aluminum  with  some  sulphur,  it  is 
prepared  commercially  from  kaolin,  sulphur,  soda 
ash,  and  other  inexpensive  ingredients.  It  was 
formerly  produced  by  grinding  lapis  lazuli  and  was 
very  costly 

ultramontanism  (&l"triim5n'tunlzm)  [Latin,  -  be- 
yond the  mountains,  i  e  ,  the  Alps],  formerly,  point 
of  view  of  Roman  Catholics  who  supported  the 
pope  as  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  as  distinct 
from  those  who  professed  GALLIC  AN  ISM  or  other 
tendencies  opposing  the  papal  jurisdiction.  The 
term  was  used  principally  in  France  by  Galileans, 
especially  before  the  French  Revolution,  but  it  was 
revived  m  19th-century  Germany  by  the  group 
which  left  the  Church  as  OLD  CATHOLICS  after  the 
VATICAN  COUNCIL  The  terra  is  now  obsolete,  since 
all  those  in  communion  with  the  pope  (i  e  ,  Roman 
Catholics)  are  agreed  in  their  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  him.  See  PAPACY 

ultraviolet  ray,  invisible  component  of  the  sun's  radi- 
ation Ultraviolet  radiation  cun  be  produced  arti- 
ficially bv  electrode  arc  lamps,  including  mercui> 
arc  lamps  Much  of  the  sun  s  ultraviolet  radiation 
is  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere  before  it  reac  hes  the 
earth,  that  which  docs  reach  the  earth  is  unable  to 
penetrate  thick  clothing,  ordinary  window  glass,  or 
air  heavily  laden  with  impurities  Its  wave  lengths 
range  from  approximately  4,000  to  400  angstrom 
units,  and  they  he  between  those  of  visible  violet 
light  and  those  of  X  rays  The  rays  can  be  seen 
when  the  spec  trum  of  an  arc  light  falls  on  a  fluores- 
cent screen,  and  they  may  be  detected  b>  their 
photographic  and  ionizing  effects  Exposure  to  ul- 
traviolet light  induces  fluorescence  m  <  ertain  sub- 
stances Vitamin  D  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
ultiaviolet  tays  on  ergosterol,  a  substance  ptesent 
m  human  skin  and  in  some  of  the  lower  plants  (e  g  , 
yeast)  Cod-liver  oil  and  irradiated  ergosterol  are 
valuable  sources  of  vitanun  D.  By  exposure  to 
ultraviolet  radiation  certain  foods,  e  g  ,  milk,  be- 
come enriched  with  vitamin  D  In  certain  dis- 
eases, especially  in  nckcts,  the  treatment  includes 
exposure  of  the  patient's  body  to  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion (this  should  be  done  only  under  a  physician's 
direction)  Methods  have  been  developed  for  using 
ultraviolet  radiation  to  destroy  genus  in  the  air  and 
in  infp<  tod  body  tissues  Ultraviolet  light  has  also 
been  used  to  treat  germs  emplo\  ed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  vat  fines  See  F  H  Humphris,  Artificial 
Sunlight  and  Its  Therapeutic  Uses  (rev  od  ,  1929), 
H  C  Dake  and  J  A  Do  Ment,  Ultra-violet  Light 
and  Its  Applications  (1942) 

Ulua  (ooloo'a),  nvor,  W  Honduras  Flowing  north 
to  the  Caribbean,  the  Ulua,  with  its  tributaries 
(the  Sulaco,  the  Coma>agua,  and  the  Jicatuyo), 
drama  almost  the  entire  western  half  of  the  coun- 
try In  its  lower  reaches  it  parallels  the  Chamele- 
cou  The  valley,  once  a  center  of  the  CHOROTEGA 
civilization,  is  one  of  the  most  produc  tive  m  Hon- 
duras 

Ulugh-Beg  or  Ulug  Beg  (both   oo'lSog  beg'),  1394- 


osis,  an  eprosy  ome  ucers  eveop  ino  cancer 
The  underlying  cause  must  be  treated  as  well  as  the 
ulcer  One  type  of  ulcer  occurs  m  the  stomach  and 
upper  intestine,  causing  pain,  especially  after  eat- 
ing solid  food  Such  ulcers  mav  be  serious  because 
of  hemorrhage  and  perforation,  followed  by  peri- 
tonitis Some  cases  are  cured  by  special  diets, 
whereas  others  require  surgical  treatment. 

Uleaborg,  Finland  see  OULU 

Ulenspiegel,  Tyl.  see  EULENSPIHOEL,  TILL 

Ulfllas  (ul'fllua)  or  Wulfila  (wtJ&l'fflu)  [Gothic,  - 
little  wolf],  c  311-383,  Gothic  bishop,  translator  of 
the  Bible  into  Gothic  Ho  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity at  Constantinople  and  was  ordained  (341) 
by  the  Arum  bishop  Euscbius  of  Niromedia  Ulfilas 
then  returned  to  his  people  as  missionary,  it  was 
partly  as  a  result  of  Ulhlas's  work  that  the  Goths 
became  and  remained  Arians  for  so  long  in  the  face 
of  triumphant  Catholicism  Of  Ulfilas's  Bible  only 
fragments  remain  —  parts  of  Genesis,  Nehemiah, 
most  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  whole  of  2  Corinthians, 
with  several  more  fragments  Ulfilas  is  aaid  to 
have  invented  the  alphabet  he  used  His  princi- 
pal manuscript  is  the  Codex  ar^enteus  (Uppsala, 
Sweden),  of  purple  parchment  with  silver  letters. 

Ulithi  (<5ol6'the,  ulS'-),  atoll  (pop  402),  W  Pacific, 
ui  the  W  Caroline  Islands  It  is  ENE  of  Yap.  In 
the  Second  World  War  the  island  was  the  site  of  a 


,        , 

also  known  as  a  lithographer,  and  her  lithographs 
illustrate  such  childien's  books  as  her  Buttermilk 
Tree  (1934),  Nura's  Children  Go  Visiting  (1943), 
and  The  Mitty  Children  Fix  Things  (1946) 

Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein  or  Ulnch  von  Liechtenstein 
(both  dol'rlkh  fun  llkh'tunshtln),  c  1200-1276, 
Middle  High  German  poet,  a  Styrian  knight  His 
chief  work  was  a  long  chivalric  poem,  Frauendtentt 
[service  of  his  lady]  (1255)  His  skillfully  written 
songs  recall  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  and  repre- 
sent the  work  of  the  later  minnesingers 

Ulster,  northernmost  of  the  historic  four  provinces 
of  IRELAND  Modern  Ulster  consists  of  nine  coun- 
ties Six  (Antrim,  Armagh,  Down,  Fermanagh, 
Londonderry,  and  Tyrone)  now  make  up  NORTH- 
ERN IRELAND,  which  is  often  referred  to  as  Ulster, 
the  remaining  three  (Cavan,  Donegal,  and  Mon- 
aghan)  are  in  the  Irish  republic. 

Ultima  ThtUe :  see  THUMB. 

ultimatum  (ultlma'tum),  in  international  law,  final, 
definitive  terms  submitted  by  one  disputant  nation 
to  the  other  for  immediate  acceptance  or  rejection. 
Since  refusal  to  accept  the  terms  may  lead  to  war 
or  hostile  measures,  an  ultimatum  usually  consti- 
tutes a  conditional  declaration  of  war.  An  ulti- 
matum is  written  and  indicates  how  its  non accept- 
ance will  be  regarded  When  a  brief  time  limit  is 
imposed,  the  crisis  may  be  more  intense,  lor  there 


, 

1449,  Timund  ruler  and  astronomer  The  grandson 
of  Tamerlane,  he  succeeded  to  the  Ti  round  domain 
in  1447  He  established  an  astronomical  observa- 
tory at  Samarkand  and  is  said  to  have  boon  the  first 
to  compile  a  star  catalogue  since  Ptolemy's  com- 
pilation His  work,  written  in  Arabic,  was  trans- 
lated into  Persian,  and  a  Latin  version  appeared  in 
England  in  the  17th  cent 

Uluthi,  Caroline  Islands  see  ULITHI 

Ulverston  (til'vuntun,  oos'tun),  urban  district  (pop 

,9,234),  Lancashire,  England,  in  the  Furness  dis- 
trict N  E  of  Barrow-ui-11  urnewa  It  13  a  market  and 
steel-producing  town  There  is  a  canal  to  More- 
cam  be  Bay  The  Church  of  St  Mary  dates  partly 
from  the  12th  cent.  George  Fox  established  a 
Quaker  meetinghouse  near  Ulverston. 

Ulyanov,  Vladimir  Ilyich.  see  LENIN. 

Ulyanovsk  (doiya'nufsk),  city  (pop  102,106),  capi- 
tal of  Ulyanovsk  oblast,  RSFSR,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  middle  Volga  It  is  a  major  river  port  and  a 
commercial  and  industrial  center  Founded  in  1  648 
as  Simbirsk,  it  was  renamed  in  1924  for  Lenin 
(whose  real  name  was  Vladimir  I  Ulyanov),  be- 
cause he  was  born  here.  Ulyanovsk  manufactures 
trucks,  lathes,  and  precision  instrument*  and  proc- 
esses agricultural  products  (gram,  meat,  potatoes, 
fruit,  and  hops).  A  funicular  railway  is  planned  to 
facilitate  access  from  the  water  front  to  the  city, 
which  ia  built  on  the  high  riverbank,  Lemn's 


Cross  reformers  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  k«j  to  pronunciation  fee**  page  t. 
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Wed  some  400    They  lived  in  houses  of  boards 


SB:  see  ODYiBBtTS.  and  mats  and  subsisted  by  fishing  in  the  Umpqua 

(SBman'),  city  (pop.  44,812),  central  Ukraine,     river.    Part  of  the  Umpqua,  the  Nahankhuotana, 
tded  m  the  17th  cent ,  it  became  a  seat  of  the     lived  along  Cow  Creek    The  Lower  Umpqua  are 


former  home  Is  now  a  museum.  Another  museum  mid-lOth  cent,  the  Umpqua  were  settled  on  the  up- 
is  devoted  to  the  novelist;  Qonoharoy,  who  was  per  Umpqua  river  in  SW  Oregon.  They  then  num- 
alsobornhere  ^  ..-.-.—  ~  .  T.  .  ..  .  . 

Ulysses:  s< 

Umtn  (Son 

wealthy  and  noble  Potoeki  family  and  was  in  the  distinct  from  the  others,  they  are  part  "of  the 
18th  cent  the  leading  commercial  center  of  the  Siuslaw  linguistic  stock.  Today  the  Umpqua  live 
Ukraine.  During  a  bloody  Cossack  rebellion  (1768)  on  a  reservation  in  Oregon,  where  they  number 
18,000  of  its  Polish  and  Jewish  inhabitants  were  some  80 

massacred  The  city  passed  (1793)  to  Russia  in  the  Umtali  (domtale),  town  (pop  9,737),  E  Southern 
second  Polish  partition  In  the  Second  World  War  Rhodesia  It  is  on  a  railroad  to  Boira  in  Mozam- 
it  was  held  (1941-43)  by  the  Germans  It  is  today  bique  Industries  include  hardwood  milling  and  cot- 
a  farm  center  ton  spinning  Gold  is  mined  near  by 

Umanak  (So'munak),  settlement  (pop  470)  and  Umtata  (domtd'tu),  town  (pop  7,351),  capital  of 
colony  district  (pop  1,477),  W  Greenland,  on  an  Transkeian  Territories  and  of  Tembuland,  Union 
inlet  of  Baffin  Bay.  A  hunting  and  fishing  base,  it  of  South  Africa  It  is  the  terminus  of  a  railroad  to 
has  a  radio  station  and  a  hospital  East  London  There  is  trade  in  wheat  and  cattle 

Umatilla  (umutHu),  town  (pop  1,149),  Lake  co ,  Unadilla  (unudl'lu)  1  Town  (pop  1,137),  central 
central  Fla  ,  N  of  Lake  Apopka,  in  a  citrus-fruit  Ga  ,  S8W  of  Macon  2  Village  (pop  1,079),  E  cen- 
area,  settled  1862  A  home  for  crippled  children  is  tral  N  Y.,  on  the  Susquehanna  and  NE  of  Bing- 
m  Umatilla  hamton,  in  a  dairy  region,  settled  1790,  inc  1827. 

Umatilla  (o'mutJ'la),  river,  80  mi    long,  rising  in      Silos  and  road  machinery  are  made  here 
NE  Oregon  in  the  Blue  Mts    It  flows  W  past  Pen-    Unaka  Mountains   (u'nuku),  range  of  the  Appa- 
dleton  and  NWto  the  Columbia  river  at  the  town  of     lachians,  forming  part  of  the  N  C -Tenn   border, 
Umatilla.  Its  waters  are  tapped  for  irrigation  pur-     NE  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mts 
poses  Unalaska  (u'nula'sku,  oo'nu-),  island,  30  mi  long, 

off  W  Alaska,  one  of  the  ALFUTIAN  ISLANDS  The 
rough  island  was  discovered  by  Vitus  Bering  in 
1741  and  later  was  a  center  of  Russian  fur  trade  un- 
til Kodiak  rose  in  importance  An  Aleut  uprising 
here  brought  bloody  reprisals  in  1762  The  Rus- 
sians planted  spruce  here,  some  of  the  few  trees  in 
the  Aleutians  The  village  of  Unalaska  on  Una- 
laska Bay  still  has  its  Russian  church  On  Amak- 


umber  see  OCHRR. 

umbilical  cord  (umbfltkul).  A  cordhke  structure 
about  22  in  long  extends  from  the  abdominal  wall 
of  the  FETUS  to  the  PLACENTA  It  consists  of  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  membrane  covering  the  fetus  and 
encloses  a  mucoid  jelly  in  which  he  two  arteries  and 
one  vein.  The  arteries  carry  unoxy  genatcd  blood 

and  the  vein  carries  oxygenated  blood    Afterbirth      „  

the  cord  is  tied  off  and  c  ut.   Sometimes  the  c  ord  is      nak  island  in  the  bay  is  Dutch  Harbor        _ 
abnormal  in  length,  and  sometimes  it  breaks  or    Unamuno,    Miguel    de    (mcgcl'    dfi   oonamoo'no), 
forms  loops  and  knots  which  may  cause  asphyxia.      1864-1930,  Spanish  writer  and  sc  holar,  the  chief 
1  *  '  *  '  Spanish  philosopher  of  his  period,  b    Bilbao,  of 

Basque  descent  He  was  professor  of  Greek  at  the 
Umv  of  Salamanca  and  later  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity, but  bin  criticism  of  the  monarchy  and  es- 
pecially of  the  dictator,  Primo  de  Rivera,  caused 
his  removal  in  1920  and  his  exile  from  1924  to  1930 
With  the  establishment  of  the  republic  (1931)  he 
was  reinstated  as  rec  tor  At  first  a  supporter  of  the 
republic,  Unamuno  became  critical  of  it  and  in 
1930,  not  long  before  his  death,  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  the  lebels  His  masterpiece  is  Del  senti- 

i.n  ,  PuH    lct*,v-i-xj,  unium  ibcuj,  tiumcv.  uy   wuo      miento  trdgico  de  la  vuia  en  los  hombrt s  y  los  pueblos 
Apennines  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tiber     It  is      (1913,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Traffic  Sense  of  Life  in  Men  and 
divided  into  the  provinces  of  Perugia  and  Term,      in  Peoples,  1921),  a  philosophical  work  in  which  be 
-     --      •  -        -   -          expresses  his  highly  individualistic  philosophy— 

ono  of  faith  only  m  faith,  not  in  any  affirmation  or 
negation  of  faith  Other  important  volumes  are 
La  vida  de  don  Quizote  y  Sancho  (1905)  and  La 
Agonia  dd  cnstianinmo  (1925,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Agony 
of  Christianity,  1928)  His  poetry,  ns  profound  as 
his  essays,  includes  Poestas  (1907),  Rosarto  de 
sonKtos  Uncos  (1911).  and  El  Cristo  de  Veldzquez 
( 1920)  He  wrote  several  no\  els,  which  also  express 
bis  impassioned  concern  with  life  and  death,  they 
are  Niebla  (1914,  Eng  tr  ,  Mist,  192X),  Tresnovclas 
ejemplarts  y  un  pr6logo  (1920,  Eng  tr  ,  Three  Ex- 
emplary Novels  and  a  Prologue,  1930),  and  La  tta 
Tula  (1921)  His  collected  essays  were  published 
(in  Spanish)  in  eight  volumes  (1916-18) 
Uncas  (ung'kus),  c  1588-c  1683,  chief  of  the  Mo 
HEC»\N  INDIANS  Uncas  was  a  subchief  of  the  PK- 
QUOT  INDIANS,  but  because  of  trouble  with  the 


It  is  subject  to  infection,  o  g  ,  by  syphilis 
umbrella,  used  as  a  protection  against  the  sun  in 
China,  Egypt,  and  elsewhere  in  lemote  antiquity 
In  many  places  it  has  been  an  emblem  of  rank,  and 
as  such  it  appears  in  sculpture,  as  at  Nineveh  Its 
use  in  Europe  as  a  protection  from  ram  did  not  be- 
come general  until  the  18th  c  ent ,  when  it  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  in  England  by  Jonas  Han- 
way 

umbrella  tree   see  MAQNOLIA 

Umbria  (um'biCu,  Ital  Som'brea),  region  (3,281  sq 
mi  ,  pop    722,544),  central  Ital},  crossed  by  the 


PKKUOIA  is  the  capital  Mamlv  agricultural,  Um- 
bna  produces  cereals,  wine,  olive  oil,  and  fruit 
There  are  several  hydroelectric  plants,  centered 
mostly  around  TBRNI  The  limit*,  of  the  region 
varied  at  different  times  Our  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  Umbnans  is  derived  from  inscriptions 
found  hero  The  IGUVINE  TABLES  are  the  most  im- 
portant There  also  are  many  Etrusc  an  remains  of 
a  later  period  Umbria  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans  (3d  cent  B  C  ),  and  m  the  early  Middle 
Ages  it  was  usually  mi  ludod  in  the  powerful  duchy 
of  Spoleto  Free  communes  developed  in  mo&t,  cities 
(12th  cent )  and  local  autonomy  and  petty  t\  rants 
prevailed  until  tho  fall  of  Perugia  (1540),  when 
practically  all  Umbria  (except GUBBIO)  pas^dunder 
direct  papal  rule.  Umbria  was  tho  home  of  8t 
FRANCIS  Art  flourished  in  Umbria  from  ancient 
times  Its  school  of  painting,  founded  by  Niccol6 
da  Fohgno,  flourished  m  the  15th  and  10th  cent  , 
with  such  masters  as  Pmtuncehio  and  Perugmo 

Umbrian  (iim'breun),  language  belonging  to  the 
Italic  subfamily  of  Indo-European  languages.  See 
LANGUAGE  (table) 

Ume,  Swod  Ume  ah  (ft'mu  61v'),  river,  270  mi  long, 
NE  Sweden  At  its  mouth  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
lies  Umea,  Swed  Umea  (tt'muo"),  a  city  (pop 
16,898)  of  Vaaterbotton  co  Exporting  chiefly  tar, 


, 

chief,  Sassac-us,  he  withdrew  with  his  followers  and 
formed  a  separate  tribe,  the  Mohegan  This  tribe 
flourished  under  Uncas's  leadership,  absorbing 
most  of  the  remaining  Pequot  after  tnat  tribe  was 
defeated  b>  the  English  in  the  Pequot  War  Uncas 
was  ambitious  and  sought  British  support  He  was 
constanth  at  war  with  MIANTONOMO,  the  Nar- 
ragansett  chief  Both  sided  with  the  British  in  the 
Pequot  War,  but  despite  a  treaty  of  peace  (1638) 


__, ,  _.    .  ,,.;erbotton  co     Exporting  c  hicfly  tar,      -     . ._., r „   „  , -  „ 

Umea  has  important  pulp  mills,  ma<  hino  shops,     signed  between  them  through  the  instrumentality 
*    "        '         factories      It  was  incorporated  in      of  tho  British,  trouble  continued     Uncas  finally 


and  furniture  _     ......_. 

1622  and  burned  by  the  Russians  m  1720 
umlaut  (oom'lout)    [Ger ," transformed  sound],  in 
INFLECTION,  variation  of  vowels  of  the  typo  of 

English  man  to  men    In  this  instance  it  is  the  end 

product  of  the  effect  of  a  -y-  (long  since  disap-    uncial'  see  PALEOGRAPHY 
peared)  which  was  present  in  tho  pluial,  the  -y-   Uncle  Remus,  see  HARRIS,  JOEL  CHANDLER 
caused  the  vowel  before  the  -n-  to  be  pronounced    Uncle  Sam,  name  used  to  designate  the  U  S  gov- 
higher  and  more  forward  in  the  mouth  ui  tho  plural     ernment.   The  term  arose  in  the  War  of  1812  and 
than  in  the  singular,  eventually  there  was  replace-     seems  at  first  to  have  been  used  derisively  by  those 


, 

captured  Miantonomo  in  1643  and  murdered  him, 
with  British  acquiescence  Through  the  rest  of  hia 
life  Uncas  was  involved  in  various  troubles  with  the 
British  and  other  Indians. 


ment  of  the  vowel  in  the  plural  Other  examples 
are  mouse,  mtcc,  tooth,  teeth,  to  fall,  to  fell,  doom, 
deem  Umlaut  is  called  also  mutation  and  infection. 
For  the  variation  of  ring,  rang,  see  ABLAUT 

Ummah  (u'rmi)  [Heb  ,-yoke],  unidentified  city, 
NW  Palestine  Joshua  19  30 

Umnak  (56m 'nak),  island,  83  mi  long,  off  W  Alaska, 


ono  of  the  ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS    Sheep,  mtroducea  ferredto_    _    ....... 

hero  in  1923,  produced  superior  wool    The  herds-  identification  spread  rapidly 
men  wore  evacuated  and  flocks  destroyed  when  a  "     '        " 

U.S  base  was  established  in  the  Second  World  War, 


opposed  to  the  war.    Possibly  it  was  an  expansion 
of  the  letters  "US  "  on  uniforms  and  government 
property,  but  some  sources  attribute  the  origin  of 
the  term  to  Samuel  Wilson  of  Troy,  N  Y    Wilson, 
known  as  Uncle  Sam  to  many  friends  and  towns- 
>nes  with  his  brother, 
was  jokingly  re- 
he  workmen,  and  this 
_    .     ___....._   ...    .        .  ...    ..  „       Regardless  of  its 

origin,  the  term  found  wide  application  and  became 
tanent. 


people,  inspected  aimy  suppne 
rhe  "U  8  stamped  on  suppli 
Perred  to  as  "Uncle  Sam"  by  the 


— . .. .._,  tiermanent. 

but  the  island  was  restocked  in  1944.  There  are  Uncompahgre  (un-kumpii'grC),  river  rising  in  SW 
also  reindeer.  Colorado  in  the  San  Juan  Mts ,  S  of  Ouray,  and 
mpqua  (Gmp'kwu),  river  rising  in  two  forks  in  SW  flowing  c.75  mi  NNW  past  Montrose  to  the  Gun- 
Oregon,  in  the  Cascade  Range  N  off  Crater  Lake,  nison  river  at  Delta  Its  waters  are  used  for  irnga- 
The  united  stream  flows  N,  then  W,  to  tho  Pacific,  tion.  Gunmson  Tunnel  diverts  water  from  the 
mpqua  Indians  (ttmp'kwu),  North  American  In*  Gunmson  river  to  the  Uncompahgre. 
dian  tribe  of  Athapascan  linguistic  stock.  In  tho  Uncompahgre  Peak,  14,306  ft  high,  SW  Colo.,  in 


UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD 

the  San  Juan  Mta.  of  the  Rockies  and  ENE  of 
Ouray. 

unconscious,  in  psychology,  term  generally  denned 
as  meaning  that  aspect  of  mental  life  which  is 
apart  from  immediate  consciousness  and  which  is 
not  subject  to  recall  at  will  It  is  also  called  the 
subconscious  Although  J  F  Herbart  had  given 
the  unconscious  an  important  role  in  his  psycho- 
logical investigations,  it  was  not  until  l<reud  and 
hie  work  in  PSYCHOANALYSIS  that  the  concept  took 
a  dominant  position  in  the  explanation  of  mental 
activity  and  of  neurosis  Freud  regarded  the  xm- 
conscious  as  forming  a  submerged  but  vast  portion 
of  the  mind  and  as  acting  as  the  motivating  force  in 
human  behavior  It  is  composed  of  instim  tual 
drives  and  contains  the  residue  of  unacx  eptable  ex- 
periences and  desires  which  the  individual  hides  or 
represses  from  conscious  recognition  The  ma- 
jority of  psychoanalysts,  believing  that  the  emo- 
tional conflicts  underly  ing  neurosis  are  to  be  found 
m  tho  conceptual  area  of  the  unconscious,  direct 
their  attention  towards  bringing  this  material  to 
the  surface  or  consciousness  The  strongest  em- 
pirical evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  unconscious 
was  found  by  Freud  to  be  the  fact  that  under  hyp- 
nosis the  individual  is  able  to  remember  experiences 
which  he  is  unable  to  recall  in  a  normal  state  To 
the  treudian  concept  of  the  unconscious  C  G 
Jung  added  an  inherited  ono,  the  collective  experi- 
ence of  man  in  his  total  existence  as  a  race  The 
concept  of  the  unconscious  is  reje<  ted  by  some 
psychological  schools  and  is  disregarded  by  others. 
See  also  HARTMANN,  EDU\HD  VON 
unction,  extreme  see  FXTREME  UNCTION 
underground,  term  used  duruig  the  Second  World 
War  to  designate  secret  resistance  against  enemy 
occupation  It  applied  especially  to  organized  op- 
position to  German  occ  upation,  although  under- 
ground movements  existed  also  in  Italy,  in  the 
Axis  satellite  countries  (notably  Bulgaria)  and  m 
the  countries  invaded  by  Japan  Underground 
forces  came  into  existence  in  the  order  in  which 
European  countries  were  absorbed  by  the  Axis,  but 
their  strength,  organization,  and  effectiveness  va- 
ried wideK  Underground  operations  fell  into  five 
categories  military  operations,  industrial  sabotage, 
espionage,  propaganda,  and  the  organization  of 
es(  ape  routes  for  Allied  prisoners  of  war  Military 
operations  ranged  from  full-scale  warfare,  as  in 
YIGOSIAVIA,  to  individual  assassinations  of  Ger- 
man soldiers',  as  in  Denmark  In  France,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  Itah  ,  and  the  Balkans  tho  under- 
ground joined  with  the  Allied  forces  after  the  lib- 
eration of  their  countries  had  begun  In  tho  USSR 
they  continued  to  harass  the  Germans  from  the 
rear,  while  in  Poland  thov  rose  prematurely  and 
were  crushed  Arms  were  supplied  through  caches 
prepared  before  final  surrender,  through  weapons 
dropped  by  Allied  airplanefc,  through  raids  on 
Axis  warehouses  and  supply  convoys,  and  even 
through  black-market  deals  with  the  Axis  troops 
themselves  Military  operations  also  included  the 
sabotaging  of  bridges,  railroads,  and  public  utili- 
ties In  France  whore  the  resistauc  e  movement  was 
particularly  effective,  the  guerrilla  groups  were 
known  as  the  MAQCIH,  they  later  became  French 
Forces  of  the  Interior  Industrial  sabotage  ranged 
from  bomb  plots  to  deliberate  mistakes  or  willful 
slowdowns  in  fa<  tones  Espionage  was  conducted 
with  grout  effectiveness  in  Western  Europe,  es- 
pecially in  Franc  o,  and  in  close  contact  with  Allied 
Intelligence  Headquarters  m  London  Propaganda 
activities,  particularly,  m  France,  wore  carried  out 
boldly  through  secret  publishing  houses  (such  as 
Los  Editions  de  Minuit)  newspapers,  handbills, and 
radio  stations  Tho  "underground  raihoad"  m 
France  for  tho  return  of  Allied  war  prisoners  also 
served  for  tho  conveyance  of  Allied  agents — often 
old  underground  members  who  had  escaped  to 
England  to  be  trained  there — into  German-held 
territory  The  composition  of  the  underground 
was  generally  leftist  In  several  countties  under- 
ground activities  continued  after  the  war  In  Yug- 
oslavia the  chetniks  wero  put  down  with  force  by 
the  government  In  Poland  tho  government  also 
put  down  an  underground  mo'^ment  In  Greece 
guerrilla  warfare  swelled  to  full  < nil  war  Under- 
ground forces  were  also  prominent  in  the  formation 
of  ISRAEL 

Underground  Railroad,  m  U  S  history,  the  irregular, 
secret  system  of  helping  fugitive  slaves  from  the 
South  reach  freedom  in  the  free  states  and  Canada 
It  may  have  existed  as  early  as  1804  or  soon,  after 
the  War  of  1812,  when  Negro  slaves  supposedly 
first  heard  of  Canada  from  veterans  and  were  told 
by  friendly  whites  to  follow  the  North  Star  as  a 
guide  Ono  sou i co  has  it  that  the  slaveholders, 
puzzled  and  frustrated  by  the  number  of  successful 
escapes,  began  saying  (c  1831)  that  the  Negro 
slaves  "must  have  gone  ou  an  underground  rail- 
road" and  that  antislavery  workers  happily  took 
up  the  metaphor  and  adopted  railroad  terminology 
for  their  operations  Tho  slaves  were  guided, 
usually  at  night,  over  generally  fixed  routes  by 
"conductors"  from  one  "depot"  or  "station"  to 
another,  most  often  the  home  of  an  abolitionist)  a 
"station  master,"  who  was  ever  on  the  lookout  for 
the  next  "train."  At  nrst  mostly  a  hit-or-miss 


Cross  rttoMtttt  art  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Th«  key  to  pronunciation  face*  pat*  1. 
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affair,  the  "U.G  "  had  to  function  more  smoothly     their  toxio  products  circulate  in  the  blood  stream,     made  ft  part  of  the  Northwest  Territories  in  1869 


after  professional  slave  catchers  were  hired  by  the 
masters  to  recover  their  human  property  But  it 
was  not,  nor  could  it  have  been,  a  thoroughly  or- 
ganised activity,  since  its  otwrations  were  illegal, 
and  secrecy  was  absolutely  essential  Most  work- 
ers rarely  knew  of  any  but  the  near-by  stations 
The  Quakers,  who  believed  simply  that  SLAVERY 
was  evil  and  any  effort  to  end  it  good,  were  doubt- 
less first  active  m  the  work,  which  soon  attracted 
other  sects  and  individual  humanitarians  Levi 
COFHN  to  as  probably  the  movement's  most  prom- 
inent figure  John  BROWN  kept  a  station,  and 
Negroes  themselves,  notably  Harriet  TUBMAN, 
were  very  important  in  the  operations,  which  were 
naturally  more  dangerous  for  them  than  for  whites 
The  Undergtound  Raihoad  existed  in  every  state 
north  of  the  bolder  slave  states,  and  there  were 
particularly  extensive  networks  throughout  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois  Philadelphia  was  an  impor- 
tant Eastern  center  The  more  stringent  FUGITIVE 
SLAVK  LAWS  enacted  as  part  of  the  COMPHOMII 


The  organisms  are  nonmotile  and  nonsporeforming 
and  cause  abortion  in  animals  Goats  are  affected 
by  the  B  melitensis,  cattle  by  B  abortus,  and  hogs 
by  B  suis  Tho  disease  is  transmitted  to  man 
through  the  mgestion  of  infected  food  or  liquids  or 
by  direct  contact  with  infected  animal  tissues  or 
discharges  Farmers,  meat  handlers,  and  veteri- 


and  became  in  1895  a  separate  district.  In  1912  it 
was  added  to  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  in  1927 
its  boundaiy  with  Labrador  was  established  The 
region  is  drained  by  the  Koksoak,  with  its  head- 
streams,  the  Kamapiskau  and  the  Larch,  and  bv 
the  Whale  river.  It  c  ontains  valuable  minerals  and 
iron  deposits,  laigely  unexploited 


narmns~are  particulaily  subject  to  infection     In    Ungvar,  Ukraine   see  UZHGOROD 

humans  the  course  of  the  disease  varies,  there  is    Uru  (So'nC),  p  2635-e  2565  B  C  ,  Egyptian  official  of 


usually  a  long  period  of  disability  marked  by  dis- 
turbances of  the  digestive  and  other  systems,  a 
remit tant  type  of  fever  of  varying  lengths  (alternat- 
ing with  periods  of  absence  of  fevei),  and  other 
symptoms  Diagnosis  is  made  by  culture  of  the 
blood,  guinea-pig  inoculation,  the  agglutination  re- 
action, and  skin  tests  The  use  of  certain  anti- 
biotic substances  and  also  autogenous  vaeemea 
have  boon  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  dihease  A 
protected  water  supply  and  the  pasteurization  of 
milk  and  milk  products  are  important  factois  m 


the  Old  Kingdom  His  career  is  known  through  his 
private  inscription  Rising  steadily  from  an  ob- 
scure court  position,  he  was  at  length  chosen  over 
men  of  higher  rank  to  command  against  the  Be- 
douins, whom  ho  defeated  on  hve  successive  puni- 
tive expeditions  and  finally  pursued,  by  sea  and 
land,  as  far  as  the  highlands  of  Palestine,  the  far- 
thest point  reached  bv  the  Egyptians  of  the  Old 
Kingdom  Under  the  next  king,  as  governor  of  the 
south,  he  established  water  connections  with  the 
quarries  just  above  the  First  Cataract  by  a  series 
of  five  canals  cut  through  granite,  built  boats  of 
Nubian  timber,  and  shipped  granite  blocks  down 


__ ..   mention 

1850  were  aimed  at  the  system,  but  had  the  op-    unearned  increment,  gam  in  the  value  of  property      ,  ........_ 

posite  effect  of  increasing  antislavery  sentiment  in  not  due  to  any  act  of  the  owner  The  progress  of  a  river  for  the  roval  pyramid 
the  North  Although  comparatively  few  of  the  community  may  enhance  the  value  of  land  Un-  Uniates  or  Uniats  see  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 
South's  slaves  were  delivered  to  freedom  (75,000  earned  increment  of  this  kind  Henry  George  pro  unicorn  (u'nt-)  [Latin,  »•  one-horned  J,  in  fable,  an 
by  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  is  one  estimate),  posed  to  secure  for  the  c  omm unity  by  HHINULE  TAX  equine  beast  of  India  with  a  long  horn  jutting  from 

the  Underground  Railroad  was  of  great  value  as  an      There  may  be  unearned  increment  also  m  the  value      AL JJ'~  -*--•-  *----' J     Ti -"•  --  —     '       • 

active  outlet  for  the  bursting  moral  energy  of  the      of  securities,  rarities,  and  objec  ts  of  art 
ABOLITIONISTS     See  W    H    Siebert,   The  Under-   unemployment  was  formerly  assumed  to  be  volun- 
around  Railroad  from  Slavery  to  Frttdom  (1898),      taiy,  and  idleness  was  punishable  at  law    It  is  now 
*•  '     "     -  -   .  .-     -       generally  recognized  that  it   aiiwcs  fiorn   various 

factors — e  g  ,  c  ychcal  changes  in  business  ac  tivity, 

seasonal    fluctuations,     technological     progress — 

which  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual 

worker    It  is  also  maintained  that  a  c  CM  tain  amount 

of  unemployment  is  inevitable  in  a  free  economy 

Unemployment   became  a  major  problem  m  all 

countries  in  tho  economic  crisis  which  followed  the 

First  World  War  and  again  in  the  depression  of  the 

1930s     In  addition  to  attempts  to  stimulate  busi- 


Henrietta  Buckmaster,  Let  My  People  Go  (1941) 
Underbill,  John,  c  1597-1672,  military  commander 
in  the  American  colonies,  b  Warwickshire,  Eng- 
land His  varied  and  btormy  career  commenced 
with  army  service  in  Spam  In  1630  he  accom- 
panied John  Winthrop  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
in  1637  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  commander 
with  John  MASON  (c  Ib00-lu72)  in  the  Pequot 
War,  of  which  he  wiote  an  account  in  Newts  from 
America  (1638)  Because  of  his  ardent  support  of 
Anne  HUTOHINSON  in  the  antmumian  controversy, 
he  had  to  flee  from  Massachusetts  Bay  Later  m 
New  Netheiland  he  commanded  (Ib44)  for  the 
Dutch  against  the  Algonquin  Indians,  he  opposed 
Peter  Stuyvesant  and  had  to  leave  the  colony  but 
returned  after  the  British  conquest  of  1664  See 


ness  recovery  and  thus  inciease  employment  op- 
portunities,   governments    have    taken    different 


biography  by  H  C  Shelley  (1932) 
Underwood,  Luci 


measures  to  deal  with  the  pioblem  In  the  United 
States,  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  public  woiks,  and 
in  1935  unemployment  insurance  was  mtioduced, 
m  Great  Britain,  emploMnent  exchanges  were  set 
up  and  a  contributory  unemployment  insurance 
fechemo  established  In  Soviet  Russia  it  is  claimed 

...  _  .      that  unemployment  has  been  eliminated   by  so- 

grad.  Syracuse  Umv  ,  1877  He  is  the  author  of  ciahzmg  the  means  of  production  and  distnbution 
Our  Native  Ferns  and  How  to  Study  Them  (1881),  and  channelizing  laboi  into  more  productive  in- 
dustries Besides  the  povert\  and  ill-health  in- 
volved in  periods  of  unemployment  one  of  the 
serious  aspects  is  that  unemployed  workers  lose 
their  skill  in  specialized  work  and  that  there  is  thus 
created  an  increasing  man  bet  of  "unornplovables  " 
See  VAGRANe  Y  See  W  11  Beverrdge,  I'ncmploy- 
ment  a  Problem  of  Industry  (rev  ed  ,  19'W),  A  C 
Piftou.  The  Theory  of  Unemployment  (1933),  Cor- 
nngton  Gill,  Wasted  Manpower  (1U39) 
memployment  insurance  The  chief  object  of  .such 
msuraiu  e  is  to  stabilize  employ  ment  or  to  maintain 
unemployed  workers  until  they  are  reabsorhed  into 
industry  Compulsory  unemploy  men 


cien  Marcus,  1853-1907,  American 
botanist  and  educator,  b  New  Woodstock,  N  Y  , 
.  Syracuse  Umv  ,  1877  He  is  the  author  of 
_..r  Native  Ferns  and  How  to  Study  Them  (1881), 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  North  Amt  ncan  Hepaticae 
North  of  Mexico  (1884),  Moulds,  Mildews,  ami 
Mushrooms  ( 1899) ,  and  several  books  on  genealogy 
Underwood,  Oscar  Wilder,  1862-1929,  American 
political  leader,  b  Louisville,  Ky  He  attended 
(1881-84)  the  Umv  of  Virginia,  was  admitted 
(1884)  to  the  bar,  practiced  law  in  Birmingham, 
Ala  ,  and  became  important  in  Democratic  party 

politics     In  the  House  of  Representatives  (1895-  „  ,.._..... 

1915),  he  introduced  the  Underwood  Tariff  Act  of  unemployment  insurance  The  cli 
1913,  which  drastically  reduc  ed  tariff  schedules  and 
transferred  many  aiticles  to  the  free  hat  The 
Underwood  Tariff,  however,  was  not  put  in  force 
because  of  the  outbreak  (1914)  of  the  First  World 
War  As  a  US  Senator  (1915-27),  Underwood 
became  the  Democratic  leader  and  a  leading  expo- 
nent of  President  Woocirow  Wilson's  foreign  pohc  y 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Washington  Conference 
on  naval  limitation  (1921-22)  and  to  the  Pan 
American  Conference  of  1928  Underwood  was  a 


the  middle  of  its  forehead  It  was  often  considered 
as  a  composite  monster,  having  the  features  of 
various,  animals  It  is  usually  pure  white  in  color 
It  has  been  used  to  represent  virginity ,  and  the 
hunting  of  the  unit  orn  was  a  favorite  subject  m 
tapestries  of  the  late  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renais- 
sance The  unicorn,  representing  the  Scottish 
arms,  appears  in  the  royal  arms  of  Great  Britain 
The  biblical  unicorn  is  probably  a  wild  ox 
uniformism  or  uniformitarianism,  in  geology,  the 
doctrine  that  changes  in  the  earth's  surface  oc  - 
cuirmg  in  past  geologic  time  are  referable  to  the 
same  c  auses  as  changes  now  being  pi  oduced  upon 
the  earth's  surface  This  doctrine,  the  basic  con- 
cept of  wh»  h  was  fiist  ad  vane  ed  by  James  Hutton 
in  his  Theory  of  tht  Eatth  (1785,  1795).  was  further 
expounded  by  John  Plavfair  m  his  Illustrations  of 
the  Huttoman  Theory  (1802)  It  made  little  prog- 
ress, however ,  against  the  teachings  of  the  BC  hool  of 
Abraham  Gottlob  WERNER  and  as  a  theory  of 
dynamic  geology  was  overshadowed  by  the  doe- 
tnne  of  CATA8TROPHI8M  of  which  the  prophet  wan 
G  L  Cuviei  This  w  as  m  lar  ge  measure  because  of 
the  fact  that  uniformism,  requiring  an  immenseh 
long  period  of  tune  foi  the  consummation  of  geo- 
logical process  (thus  disturbing  the  accepted  chio- 
nology)  and  sotting  aside  all  icmaikable  catastro- 
plnes  (thus,  it  would  seem,  denying  the  Flood), 
appealed  to  be  contiary  to  religion  UnrfoirmsiTi 
had  its  day ,  howevei ,  in  the  19th  c  ent ,  when  it  was 
widely  accepted  as  a  result  of  the  effoits  of  Sn 
Chailes  L\LLL  The  more  recent  tendency  has 
been  to  effect  somewhat  of  a  synthesis  of  the  two 
theoncs,  based  mainly  upon  Ly ell's  conception  of 
the  slow  operation,  ovei  extremely  long  periods  of 
time,  of  forces  at  woik  in  historic  time,  but  admit- 
ting the  existence  in  earth  lustoiv  of  penods 
when  such  activity  was  uc  <  elerated  and  intensified 


.........     ,  insurance          

makes  this  protec  tion  legally  obligatory  for  certain  Ummak  (oo'nTmuk,  fi'-),  island,  70  mi  long,  off  W 

classes   of  workers   under   prescribed   conditions  Alaska,  one  of  the  AIM  HAN  Isi  ANOS,  nearest  ol 

Voluntary  unemployment  insurance  is  maintained  the  chain  to  the  Alaska  Peninsula     It  is  vole  aim 

by  private  organizations— sanctioned,  encouraged,  Union.  1  Town  (pop    1,150),  S  Maine,  betwnen  Au- 

or  subsidized  by  the  state     The  first  attempts  to  gusta  and  Rocklaml,  settled   1774,   me     1786     2 

establish  unemployment  insurance  schemes  began  Town  (pop  1,543),  K  central  Mis-,  ,  NW  of  Merid- 

toward  the  end  of  the  19th  cent  in  Germany,  Italy,  mn,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  c  1830  on  the  site  of  an 

prominent  contender  for  the  Democratic  presidon-      and  Switzerland     In  1901  Ghent,  Belgium,  estab-  Indian  village     3  City    (pop    2,125),  co    seat  ol 

tial  nomination  in  1920  and  1924    He  wrote  Drift-      hshed  a  public  commission  to  regulate  and  super-  Franklin  co  ,  E  Mo  ,  near  the  Missouri  and  W  of 


ing  Sands  of  Party  Politics  (1928) 
Undset,  Signd  (sl'grtd  obn'sft),  1882-1949,  Nor- 
wegmn  novehat,  daughter  of  an  archaeologist 
Most  of  her  early  novels,  such  as  Jenny  (1911, 
Eng  tr  ,  1921),  are  contemporary  in  background 
and  theme,  but  the  first  of  the  historical  novels  for 
which  she  is  chiefly  famous,  Gunnar's  Daughter, 
appeared  in  1909  (Eng  tr  ,  1936)  Her  great 
trilogy  of  medieval  Norway,  Knstin  Lavransdatter 
(1920-22),  appeared  in  translation  (1923-27)  as 
The  Bndal  Wreath,  The  Mistress  of 


vise  the  pay  ment  of  public  subsidies  to  unemployed 
workers    Following  this  pattern  most  Central  and 


Western  European  states  adopted  the  scheme 
the  next  20  years  Frame,  1905,  Great  Butain, 
1911,  the  Netherlands,  1916  Italy,  1919,  and  Ger- 
many, 1927  In  the  United  States,  allocation  of 
unemployment  insurance  is  under  the  administra- 
tion of  both  state  and  Federal  governments  The 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935  provides  foi  a  sliding 
scale  of  pay  roll  taxes  upon  industry,  based  upon  the 
index  of  production  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
(see  SOCIAL  SECURITY)  The  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  under  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
is  responsible  for  administering  the  law  Exempt 


6  Textile  city  (pop   8,478),  co   seat  of  Union  co  , 
the  Broad  River  NNW  of  Columbia, 


NSC,  near    .. . . . 

in  a  farm  area,  settled   1791 
bellum  houses  i  email 


, 
Many  fine  ante- 


from the  tax  are  employers  having  less  than  eight   Um6n,  La  (la  oonvon'),  city  (1946  estimated  pop 


»St  Louis,  laid  out  IK2b  It  lies  in  a  farm  area  with 
lead  and  coal  deposits  4  Township  (pop  24,730), 
Union  co  ,  NE  N  J  ,  SW  of  Newark,  settled  from 
Connecticut  as  Connecticut  farms  m  1749,  me 
1808  Machinery  is  made  hero  Its  church  and 
other  buildings  were  burned  in  tho  Revolution 
5  City  (pop  1,398),  NE  Oregon,  SE  of  La  Giande, 
founded  1862,  me  1878  It  is  the  trade  center  of  a 
f aiming  and  stock-raising  aiea  A  livestock  ex- 

.._   _.,  .  .   t .   „         ....  _., r._ penmont  station  of  Oregon  State  College  is  here 

.  of  Husaby,  and  '  "  " "  ~~ 

The  Cross      It  was  followed   m   1925-27  by  the 

tetralogy  Olav  Audunsson  (Eng  tr  ,  The  Master  of 

Hestnken,  1928-30,  it  includes  The  Axe,  The  Snake 

Pit,  In  the  Wilderness,  and  The  Son  Avenger)     The 

details  of  period  and  locale  form  an  unobtrusively 

authentic  bac  kground  for  the  play  of  charac  ter  and 

emotions    She  was  awarded  the  1928  Nobel  Prize 

in  Literature    Her  v\  nting,  always  concerned  with 

questions  of  ethics,  deepened  in  religious  intensity 

after  Mme  Undset  became  a  Roman  Catholic  c  on-      Douglas,   Standards  of   Unemployment  Insurance     third  of  its  irnports,  though  loading  must  be  done 

vert  in  1924     Her  later  novels  include  Ida  Elisa-      (1932)   and  Social  Security  in  the  United  States     by  lighter     The  chief  exports  are  coffee,  hides, 

beth  (1932,  Eng  tr ,  1933),  TheFaithfulWife  (W,U>,      '  '  *  "  '*  *     ' 

Eng  tr  ,  1937),  and  Madame  Dorthm  (1939,  Eng 

tr  ,  1940)    The  Longest  Yfars  (1934,  Eng  tr  ,  1935)      KNTIKIC,  AND  CULTUR\L  ORGANIZATION. 

is  autobiographical    Driven  from  Norway  m  1940   Unfed  crated  Malay  States:  wee  MALAYA.  . .   ,r.r     .    __ 

by  the  Nazi  invasion  (in  which  her  oldest  son  was  Ungava  Bay  (ung-ga'vu,  -gfi'vil),  N  Que  ,  extending  Spain,  E  of  Cartagena  It  IB  a  renter  for  the  rich 
killed),  Mme  Undset  tame  to  the  United  States  200  mi  S  from  Hudson  Strait,  between  the  N  Que-  lead,  wlver,  iron,  and  zinc  mines  of  the  vicinity, 
In  1945  she  returned  to  Norway  See  Alnk  Gustaf-  bee  mainland  and  the  north  tip  of  the  Labrador  which  have  been  worked  sine  e  Carthaginian  times 
son,  Six  Scandinanan  Novelists  (1940)  peninsula  It  is  160  mi  wide  at  its  mouth,  contains  Union,  Act  of.  For  the  union  of  England  arid  Seot- 

undulant  fever  (un'dyoolunt),  brucellosis  (brdosu-  Akpatok  Island,  and  receives  the  Payne,  Leaf,  land  (1707),  see  GREAT  BRITAIN;  for  the  union  of 
16'sls),  or  Malta  fever,  disease  of  man  and  animals  Koksoak,  Whale,  and  George  rivers  The  Ungava  Ireland  (1800)  with  Great  Britain,  see  IRELAND 
caused  by  the  brucella  organisms  (Brucella  meli-  region  (23»,780sq  mi ),  south  of  the  bay,  originally  For  both,  see  UNITED  KINGDOM  or  GBBAT BRITAIN 
tentta,  B.  abortus,  or  B.  euis).  The  bacteria  and  a  possession  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  was  AND  IRKLAND. 

Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


workers  or  those  in  the  following  industries  ship- 
ping, domestic  service,  agnculturo,  hotels,  laun- 
dries, and  restaurants,  Fedeial,  state,  or  local 
services,  and  nonpioht  organizations  (charitable, 
religious,  educational,  and  scientific)  See  P  H 
Douglas,  Standard*  of  Unemployment  Insurance 
(1932)  ai  '  "  '  "  '  -.-..- 

(1939) 
UNESCO.  HOC  UNITED  NATIONS  EDUCATIONAL,  Sci- 


6,423),  SE  Salvador,  a  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca 
With  the  subsidiary  poit,  Cutuco,  La  Um6n  is  tho 
southern  terminus  of  tho  International  Railways  of 
Central  America  and  principal  port  of  the  republic , 
handling  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  exports  and  ono 
third  of  its  irnports,  though  loading  must  be  done 
by  lighter  The  chief  exports  are  coffee,  hides, 
henequen.  and  Peruvian  balsam  In  1947  La  Um6n 
was  greatly  damaged  by  earthquake  and  the  erup- 
tion of  near-by  Conchagua  volcano 
Union,  La,  city  (pop  7,207),  Murcia  prov ,  SE 
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Union,  Fort,  trading  post  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany. It  was  erected  in  1828  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  rivers  and  con- 
trolled converging  routes  of  travel  from  the  moun- 
tain region  For  almost  40  years  it  was  the  most 
important  establishment  m  the  U  S  fur  country 
Kenneth  McKrcNZiB  here  ruled  over  a  vast  extent 
of  territory  for  years  The  U  8  army  assumed  con- 
trol in  18H7,  when  Fort  Union  was  torn  down  and 
Fort  Buford,  a  military  post,  erected  near  by 
union,  labor,  organization  of  workers  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  their  economu  status,  partuularly 
through  collective  bargaining;  with  employers  In 
present-day  parlance  there  me  two  thief  types  of 
union  the  horizontal  or  craft  union,  in  which  all 
the  members  are  skilled  in  a  certain  ciaft  (eg,  the 
International  Kiotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners),  and  the  vortical  or  industrial  union,  com- 
posed of  workers  in  the  samo  industry  whatever 
their  special  skill  or  trade  (e  g  ,  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  of  Amenta)  A  company  union  is 
en  employer-controlled  union  which  has  no  affilia- 
tion with  other  organisations  Although  there  were 
associations  of  journeymen  under  the  guild  sys- 
tem, trade  unions  had  their  real  l>egmnmgs  with 
the  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION,  and  they  are  a  con- 
comitant of  industrialization  m  all  parts  of  the 
world  In  England  after  the  French  Revolution 
fear  of  uprisings  by  the  working  classes  led  to 
repressive  laws  against  industrial  combinations 
Their  icpeal  (1824)  brought  a.  period  of  rapid 
growth  of  laboi  unions  With  the  organization  in 
the  1860s  of  minors  and  textile  workers  union  mem- 
bership was  greatly  increased,  and  the  struggle  for 
legal  locogmtion  was  waged  with  vigor  After  the 
Reform  A(  t  of  18b7  British  labor  became  increas- 
ingly effective  politically,  although  it  required  the 
laws  of  19H  and  1015  to  free  it  completely  The 
Labour  party  was  formed  at  the  1S99  meeting  of 
the  Trades  Union  Congress  In  the  '80s  and  '90s 
the  socialist  movement  made  headway  among 
trade  unionists  Since  1875  the  British  trade  un- 
ions have  been  federated  in  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  On  the  Continent,  ( ouutnes  su<  h  a* 
Germany  whic  h  were  early  industrialized  dev  eloped 
strong  trade  unions  m  the  19th  cent  In  Germany 
the  prmteis'  and  cigar  makers'  unions  weie  started 
after  the  Revolution  of  1848  and  <  ontmued  to  be 
important,  unions  there  until  the  l<nst  World  War 
\\eie  responsible  for  much  social  legislation  In 
most  European  eountnes  labor  orgarnrations  are 
politic  al  parties,  usually  left  wing  In  the  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  until  recent  •seats  unions 
have  avoided  political  affiliation  There  were  as- 
sociations of  journeymen  m  colonial  America,  the 
1-oderal  Society  of  lout  noy  men  Cordwamcis  (Phil- 
adelphia, 17D4)  is  sometimes  considered  the  first 
trade  union  m  the  country  This  trade  society  and 
societies  of  printers,  carpenters,  tailors,  weavers, 
and  others  were  closelv  restricted  craft  unions, 
whose  purpose  was  to  keep  up  then  standards  and 
prevent  the  humg  In  emphn  ers  of  untiamed  work- 
ers and  the  importation  of  foreigners  From  1SOO 
there  were  numerous  prosecutions  b\  employers  of 
unions  as  combinations,  in  restraint  of  trade  The 
early  1830s,  a  period  of  mdustnal  prosperity  and 
inflation,  was  a  tune  of  union  development,  how- 
ever, the  huanci'il  Panic  of  1837  halted  this 
giowth  \fter  the  Civil  War,  m  ISdO,  the  first 
national  labor  organisation  was  formed,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Union,  it  had  such  objectives  as  the 
abolition  of  coiunt  labor  and  the  restiution  of 
immigration,  but  it  collapsed  \\ith  its  entry  into 
politics  in  1872  Of  the  earlv  national  organiza- 
tions the  KNH.HTS  ot  LABOR  (ISO*)  1917)  was  the 
most  important,  however,  with  the  rise  of  the 
AMI  RIC  AN  Fi  D&HATION  oi-  L\noR  m  tho  1890s  un- 
der Samuel  Gompers,  it  dwindled  in  numbers  and 
effectiveness  Tho  leaders  of  the  A  F  of  L  have 
alwav,  s  been  craft  unionists  and  have  opposed  tho 
entry  of  the  federation  into  politn  s  In  1905  a 
huge,  unwieldy,  but  militant  industrial  body  arose 
— the  INDI  STHIAL  WORKHRS  op  THL  Woiun  It 
organised  all  kinds  of  unskilled  workeis- -lumber- 
men, migratory  workers,  miners  With  the  harry- 
ing of  left-wing  bodies  during  and  after  the  lirat 
World  War,  the  I  W  W  membership  shrank,  and 
the  oigam/atton  was  dissolved  in  1925  In  the  de- 
pression of  the  1930s  another  industrial  organiza- 
tion arose,  made  up  at  first  of  dissident  unions  of 
the  American  Joderation  of  Labor,  this  was  tho 
CoNt.Kfcss  OP  INDUSTRIAL  ORCJANIZ \TIONS,  led  at 
first  b>  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  UNITED 
MINK  WORKERS  OK  AMFRICA  The  C  I  O.  sup- 
ported President  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  measures, 
but  m  the  election  of  1942  Lewis  refused  to  support 
the  President  and  led  his  union  bat  k  to  the  A  F  of 
L.  Such  major  industries  as  steel  and  automobile 
manufactuie  were  organized  by  the  C  I  O  m  the 
1930s.  Under  the  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARP  workers  in  all  plants  are  enabled  to  choose 
by  majority  the  union  and  therefore  the  federation 
to  which  they  wish  to  belong,  this  has  in  some 
cases  led  to  junsdietional  strikes.  The  World  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Unions  was  from  1945  to  1949 
the  in tei  national  trade-union  body.  Claiming  that 
it  was  on  agent  for  Communist  propaganda,  the 


American,  British,  and  Dutch  delegates  withdrew 
in  Jan  ,  1949  In  Dec  ,  1949,  representatives  of  53 
countries,  meeting  m  London,  set  up  a  new  federa- 
tion, the  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions,  with  headquarters  m  Brussels  See  CLOSED 

SHOP    AND    OPfcN    SHOP,    COLLBCTIVE    BARGAINING, 

LAnoit,  STRIKE  For  British  unions,  see  Sidney  and 
Beatrice  Webb,  The  History  of  Trade  Unionism 
(now  ed  ,  1920),  G  D  H  Cole,  Organized  Labour 
(1924)  For  American  unions,  see  J  It  Commons 
and  others,  History  of  Labor  in  the  United  States 
(1021),  R.  R  R  Brooks,  When  Labor  Organizes 
(1037),  M  R  Clark  and  8  F  Simon,  The  Labor 
Movement  in  America  (1938);  Florence  Peterson, 
The  American  Labor  Unions  (1945),  Van  Dusen 
Kennedy,  Union  Policy  and  Incentive  Methods 
(1945),  H  A  Milhs  and  R  E  Montgomery, 
Organized  Labor  (1945),  F  R  Dulles,  Labor  in 
America  (1949),  Ehas  Lieberrnan,  Labor  before  the 
Bar  (1950)  For  European  unions,  see  M  W. 
Childs,  This  Is  Democracy  (1938),  Adolf  Sturm- 
thai,  The  Tragedy  of  European  Labor  (1943) 

Union  Beach,  borough  (pop  2,076),  E  N  J  ,  on  Ran- 
tan  Bay  SE  of  Perth  Amboy,  me  1925  It  has  an 
airport 

Union  City  iCity  (pop  3,535),  E  Ind  ,NW  of  Green- 
ville, Ohio  A  shipping  point  for  farm  pjoduce,  it 
manufactures  automobile  parts  2  Village  (pop 
1,339;,  S  Mic  h  ,  on  the  St  Joseph  at  its  c  onfluenc  e 
with  the  Coldwater  and  S  of  Battle  Creek,  in  a  farm 
and  dairy  area,  settled  1830,  me  18uo  Several 
Indian  trails  crossed  here,  and  Indian  mounds  are 
in  the  vie  mitv  3  City  (pop  5n,173),  NE  N  J  ,  N  of 
Hoboken,  me  1925  Smeo  1914  the  Passion  play 
Veronua's  Veil  has  boon  presented  heie  annually  in 
Lent  under  the  auspices  of  Holy  Family  Church 
4  Village  (pop  1,497),  W  Ohio,  adjoining  Union 
City,  Ind  ,  NW  of  Gioenville,  platted  1852  5 
Borough  (pop  3,84  i),  NW  Pa  ,  SE  of  hue,  settled 
c  1785,  me  1803  The  opening  of  oil  lefinenes 
(18b2)  stimulated  its  giowth  It  has  furniture 
fac  tones  and  woodworking  plants  6  City  (pop 
7,25b),  co  seat  of  Obion  co  ,  W  Tenn  ,  neai  the 
Ky  line,  laid  out  LS54,  me  1801  It  is  a  trade, 
piocessmg,  and  shipping  center  in  a  livestock, 
grain,  cotton,  and  dairy  region 

Union  College  see  BARBOURVILLE,  Kv  ,  and  LIN- 
COLN, Nebr 

Union  College,  at  Schenec  tad\ ,  N  Y  ,  nonsectarian, 
for  men,  c  bartered  and  opened  1795  Under  Presi- 
dent Khphalet  NOTT  (1804-flo)  Union  achieved 
prominence,  it  pioneered  in  its  engineering  course 
(1845)  It  has  divisions  of  engineering,  humanities, 
science,  and  social  studies  The  Mohawk  Drama 
Festival  is  held  here  in  summei  The  c  ollege  is  as- 
BOC  lated  in  Union  Umv  (partly  coeducational, 
formed  1873)  with  Albanv  Modic  al  College  (found- 
ed 1839),  Albany  Law  School  (1851),  Albany  Col- 
lego  of  Pharmacy  (1881),  Union  Umv  School  of 
Nursing  (1944),  and  Dudle>  Observatory  (1852),  at 
Albanv,  N  Y 

Union  Islands    see  TOKELAU 

Union  League  Clubs,  formed  throughout  the  North 
in  tho  Civil  War  after  the  military  defeats  and  Re- 
public an  election  losses  of  1X62  A  convention  at 
Cleveland  (Mav,  18f>3)  provided  for  national  head- 
quarters of  the  Union  League  at  Washington  The 
clubs  distributed  war  literature  raised  money  for 
soldier  relief,  and  rec  ruited  both  white  and  Negro 
volunteer •>  for  tho  arrrn  In  the  South  after  the 
war,  the  league,  led  by  officials  of  the  f  reedmen's 
Buieau,  carpetbaggers,  and  scalawags,  developed 
into  a  strong  Republic  an  politic  al  organisation  that 
controlled  the  Negro  vote  Its  influence  was  cur- 
tailed b>  the  rise  of  tho  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  vanished 
with  the  end  of  RJCOVSTRUCTION  The  Union 
League  Clubs  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Chicago  have  survived  as  are  he  on>ervative  social 
organizations 

Union  of  South  Africa  sec  SOUTH  A *  RICA,  U  VION  OP 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (USSR),  federal 
state  (c  8,570,600  sq  mi  ,  1950  estimated  pop 
201 ,300,000),  E  Europe  and  N  Asia  Moscow  is  the 
capital  Co\er ing  more  than  one  seventh  of  the 
earth's  land  surface,  it  is  the  world's  largest  state 
and  ranks  thud  (after  China  and  India)  in  popula- 
tion Tho  USSR  stretches  from  the  Baltic  and 
Black  seas  to  the  Pac  ihc  O(  can,  and  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  the  borders  of  China,  Mongolia, 
Afghanistan,  Iian,  and  Turkey  Its  wester n~land 
fiontier  touches  on  Norway,  Finland,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  Soviet 
Russia — as  the  USSR  is  commonly  called — is  the 
successor  of  the  Russian  Empire  that  ended  with 
the  Revolution  of  1917,  its  borders  underwent 
changes  between  1918  and  1921  and  again  between 
1939 and  1945  Tho  conventional  geographic  bound- 
ary between  the  European  and  the  Asiatic  USSR 
follows  the  Ural  mts  and  tho  Uial  moi,  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  and  the  Greater  Caucasus  For  statistical 
purposes  Transcaucasia  and  the  Ural  Region  are 
included  in  the  European  USSR,  thus,  in  Soviet 
statistics,  the  USSR  m  Europe  has  an  aiea  of 
c  2,1 10,600  sq  mi  and  an  estimated  population  of 
162,900,000,  the  USSR  m  Asia,  an  area  of  c  6,460,- 
000  sq  rni  and  an  estimated  population  of  38,400,- 
000  As  of  Maich  1950,  the  USSR  consisted  of  16 
constituent  republics.  The  largest  and  most  im- 


portant of  these  is  the  RUSSIAN  SOVIET  FEDERATED 
SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC  (RSFSR),  both  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia  The  Asiatic  part  of  the  RSFSR  is  common- 
ly known  as  SIBERIA  Along  the  western  border  of 
the  European  USSR  are  the  KARELO-FINNISH  SO- 
VIET SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC  (Karelo-Fmniah  SSR), 
ESTONIA,  LATVIA,  LITHUANIA,  BFLORUSSIA  or 
White  Russia,  the  UKRAINE,  and  the  MOIDAVIAN 
SSR  In  Ti  anscautasia,  between  the  Blac  k  Sea  and 
the  Caspian  Sea,  are  the  GEORGIAN  SSR,  the  AR- 
MENIAN SSR.  and  the  AZKRBAIJ\N  SSR  In  C  en- 
tral  Asia  are  the  KAZAKH  SSR,  the  TURKMEN  SSR, 
the  UZBFK  SSR,  the  TADZHIK  SSR,  and  the  Km- 
OHIZ  SSR  Tho  incorporation  (1940)  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  into  the  USSR  was,  as  of 
March,  1950,  not  recognized  by  the  U  S  govern- 
ment The  c  hief  geographic  features  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  whole  are  the  East  European  Plain, 
which  occupies  nearly  all  of  the  European  USSR  W 
of  the  Urals  and  N  of  the  Caucasus,  the  URM  s  and 
the  CAUCASUS,  the  West  Siberian  Plain,  the  Cen- 
tral Siberian  Plateau,  and  the  great  mountain 
chains  of  *ai  Eastern  Siberia,  and  the  central 
Asiatic  steppes  and  deserts,  bordering  in  the  south 
on  the  TTKN  SHAN  PAMIR,  and  ALTAI  mountain 
systems  Tho  highest  point,  Stalin  Peak  (24,590 
ft  )  is  in  the  Pamir  system,  in  tho  Caucasus,  Mt 
Elbrus  is  the  highest  (18,481  ft )  The  lowest  part 
(c  425  ft  below  sea  level)  of  the  USSR  is  in  the  de- 
pression of  the  CASPIAN  SFA,  a  huge  inland  salt- 
water lake  Among  the  manv  largo  lakes,  Lake 
L \DOOA  and  Lake  ONEGA  are  the  largest  in  all 
Euiope,  and  tho  ARAL  SEA,  Lake  BALKHASH,  and 
Lako  BAIKAL  the  largest  in  all  Asia  The  East 
Europe  in  Plain  is  drained  by  the  DNIFHTFR,  the 
Southern  BUG,  the  DNIEPER,  and  the  DON  into  the 
Black  Sea,  by  the  VOLGA  into  the  Caspian  Sea, 
by  the  Western  DVINA  and  tho  NIEMF  N  into  the 
Baltic,  and  by  tho  ONIGA,  Northern  DVINA,  and 
PFC  HOHA  into  the  \rctu  Ocean  The  chief  of  the 
mighty  Sibenan  rivers  are  the  OB,  the  Ye1  NISEI,  tho 
LENA,  and  the  AMUR  The  Central  Asiatic  repub- 
lics are  irrigated  bv  the  SYR  DARYA  and  AMU 
DARYA  In  a  very  broad  sense,  the  USSR  falls 
into  four  distme  t  latitudinal  zones  of  climate  and 
vegetation  The  arc  tic  zone  is  a  tundra  region,  ex- 
tending from  the  KOLA  PENINSULA  to  EAST  CAPE 
The  central  zone  is,  for  the  most  part,  densely 
forested  and  has  a  humid  continental  climate  The 
southern  zone,  with  a  generally  dry  continental 
climate,  consists  mostly  of  fertile  steppes,  with 
rich  black-earth  soils,  this  zone  is  shaped  like  a 
huge  triangle  with  its  broad  base  in  the  we^t,  and 
its  apex  in  central  Siberia  The  Central  \siatio 
republics  havo  vast  deserts — the  KIZIL  KuM  and 
KARA  KUM — with  feitile  irrigated  oases  The 
USSR  possesses  a  narrow  subtropical  strip  along 
the  Blac  k  Sea  littoral  of  the  S  CKIMFA  and  of  the 
Caucasus  Tho  tremendous  natural  lesources  of  the 
USSR  make  it  virtually  self-sufficient  Chief 
among  these  are  its  forests,  winch  covers  alxmt  one 
third  of  the  total  area,  coal,  m  tho  DONETS  BASIN 
(Ukraine),  in  the  Mosc-ow  BASIN,  in  the  KU/NFTSK 
BASIN  (Siberia),  and  in  the  unexplcntod  TUNUUSK*. 
BASIN  (Sibei  ia) ,  iron,  copper ,  and  other  ores  in  the 
Urals,  at  KHIVOI  Rou  (Ukraine),  and  in  many 
other  areas,  manganese  at  NIKOPOL  (Ukraine) 
and  CHIATURA  (Georgian  SSR),  petroleum  at 
BAKU,  GRO/NY,  and  MAIKOP  in  the  Caucasus,  and 
in  the  Ki/im  <*HEV  area — the  "second  Baku" — E  of 
tho  middle  Volga,  and  gold  in  Siberia,  notably  in 
the  KOIAMA  and  it  ALDAN  The  chief  defiwonc  iea 
are  tin,  lubber,  ami  tropical  crops  The  main 
exports  are  furs  (trapped  in  huge  quantities  in  tho 
northern  zone),  timl>er,  fish  and  caviar  (tho  mam 
fisheries  being  in  the  Caspian  Soa  and  in  the  N 
Pacific),  manganese,  and  chromium  Tho  Soviet 
regime  has  transformed  the  USSR  from  a  primarily 
agricultural  into  a  primarily  industrial  state,  in- 
dustrial production  in  1940  represented  85  percent 
of  the  total  The  mam  wheat-grow  ing  areas  arc  in 
the  Ukraine,  in  the  KUBAN  steppe,  in  the  steppes  E 
of  the  middle  Volga,  and  in  SW  Silx>na  Central 
Asia  supplies  the  major  part  of  tho  cotton  used  m 
the  So\  iet  textile  industry  The  largest  cities  of  the 
USSR  are  also  its  largest  industrial  concentrations, 
thevaro  Moscow,  LrNiNGR-vD,  GORKI,  KUIBYSHI>V, 
ROSTOV  ,  and  STAI  INOR  VD  in  the  European  RSFSR, 
KIEV,  KHVRKOV,  ODI-SSV.  DNEPROPETROVSK,  and 
STALINO  in  the  Ukraine,  Baku  and  TIFLIS  in  the 
Transcaucasus,  SVFRDIOVBK  in  the  Urals,  TASH- 
KENT in  Central  Asia,  and  NOVOSIBIRSK  in  Siberia 
Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  access  to  several 
seas,  most  of  its  ports  are  ice-bound  m  winter 
Its  only  ice-free  ports  are  those  on  the  Black  Sea 
(notably  Odessa) ,  KONIGSBERG  (since  1945  officially 
Kaliningrad)  on  tho  Baltic,  and  MURMANSK  on  the 
Arctic  Ocean  Other  large  ports  include  Archangel 
Leningrad,  and  Rrga  m  Europe,  and  VLADIVOSTOK 
on  the  Pacific  The  Soviet  Union  possesses  a  dense 
railway  net  m  its  European  section  In  Asia,  rail 
traffic  is  largely  limited  to  tho  TRANS-SIBERIAN 
RAILROAD,  the  TRANS-CASPIAN  RAILROVD,  and  the 
TuRKisTAN-SiBERiA  RAH  ROAD  All  major  rail  lines 
use  broad-gauge  tracks,  unlike  those  of  other  Euro- 
pean countries  The  roads  are  generally  poor  The 
great  rivers,  linked  by  canal  systems  (e  g.,  the 
MARIINSK  SYSTEM)  provide  communications. 
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Government,  Nat\onalUiett  and  History.  Soviet  Rus- 
sia was  the  first  country  to  adopt  MARXISM  (see 
also  COMMUNISM)  as  the  basis  of  its  social,  polit- 
ical and  economic  constitution  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  LENIN  it  emerged  from  the  RUSSIAN  REVO- 
LUTION of  1917  and  the  ensuing  civil  war,  which  was 
complicated  by  foreign  intervention  and  by  war 
(1920)  with  Poland  (For  earlier  history,  see  RUS- 
SIA )  The  peace  treaty  (1921)  with  Poland  (see 
RIGA,  TREATY  oiO,  the  independence  of  Finland, 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and  the  seizure  by 
Rumania  of  BESSARABIA  greatly  reduced  the  size 
of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  established 
what  the  governments  of  Western  Europe  called  a 
cordon  wmttatrc  (quarantine  belt]  separating  Com- 
munist Russia  from  the  rest  of  Europe  Temporar- 
ily accepting  this  quarantine,  the  Communist 
leaders  of  Russia  set  about  extricating  their  state 
from  the  devastation  into  which  the  revolution  and 
war  had  plunged  it  The  basis  of  the  constitution  of 
1922,  b\  which  the  USSR  officially  came  into  exist- 
ence, remained  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
and  public  ownership  of  the  land  and  of  the  means 
of  production,  such  as  they  had  been  proclaimed  in 
1917  The  underlying  features  of  the  1922  constitu- 
tion have  been  preserved  in  the  constitution  of 
1936,  which  has  remained  in  force  Soviet  Russia 
is  ruled  and  administered  by  three  distinct  hier- 
archies The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  soviets 
(councils),  ranging  from  local  Soviets  to  the  supremo 
council  of  the  USSR  The  supreme  council  elects  a 
permanent  committee,  or  presidium,  whose  chair- 
man acts  as  president  of  the  republic,  his  functions 
are  purely  representative  N  M  Shvernik  was 
elected  (1946)  to  succeed  the  late  M  I  Kalinin  as 
chairman  of  the  presidium  The  supremo  council  is 
divided  into  the  council  of  the  Union,  elected  by 
universal  suffrage  on  the  basis  of  one  deputy  for 
every  800,000  of  the  population,  and  the  council  of 
nationalities,  also  elected  by  universal  suffrage, 
representing  the  more  important  of  the  140  ethnic 
groups  of  the  Union  The  "nationality  ladder"  is 
the  second  of  the  three  hierarchies  mentioned 
above  Each  ethnic  group  is  entitled  to  a  measure 
of  self-government  and  cultural  autonomy,  how- 
ever, as  the  groups  vary  in  size  and  civilization 
from  a  few  thousand  nomads  to  the  mote  than 
100,000,000  Russians  that  constitute  the  majority 
of  the  population,  not  every  group  is  entitled  to  the 
same  representation  in  the  council  of  nationalities 
and  to  the  same  degree  of  autonomy  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ladder  are  the  national  okrugs  [areas], 
each  entitled  to  1  representative  in  the  council  of 
nationalities,  above  them  are  the  autonomous 
oblasts  [regions],  with  5  representatives  each,  the 
autonomous  soviet  so<  mlist  republics,  with  11  rep- 
resentatives each,  and,  at  the  top,  the  16  constit- 
uent  republics,  with  26  repiesentatives  each  The 
RSFSR,  itself  a  federation  of  nationalities,  com- 
prises 12  autonomous  soviet  socialist  republics,  6 
autonomous  oblasts,  and  10  national  okrugs  Pro- 
visions have  been  made  allow  uig  each  national 
group,  according  to  its  growth  and  cultural  and 
political  development,  to  climb  the  rungs  of  the 
ladder  The  four  original  constituent  republics  that 
formed  the  USSR  m  1922  were  the  RSFSR,  the 
Ukraine,  Belorussia,  and  Transcaucasia  The  last- 
named  split  (1936)  into  the  Georgian,  Armenian, 
and  Azerbaijan  republics  The  Turkmen  and 
Usbek  republics  came  into  existence  in  1924,  the 
Tadzhik  republic  in  1929,  the  Kazakh  and  Kiighiz 
republics  in  1936  Each  constituent  republic  has 
its  own  government,  and  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment (1944)  is  entitled  to  maintain  a  separate 
army  and  to  have  its  own  foreign  representation 
The  Ukraine  and  Belorussia  were,  as  a  consequence, 
admitted  (1945)  as  sovereign  states  into  the  United 
Nations.  For  administrative  purposes  the  larger 
constituent  republics  are  divided  into  oblasts,  de- 
signed to  create  integrated  economic  regions  The 
third,  and  politically  the  most  important,  of  the 
hierarchies  is  that  of  the  Communist  party  It  is 
the  only  legal  party,  and  all  candidates  for  elected 
offices  are  either  chosen  from  its  ranks  or  must  be 
approved  by  it  The  actual  policy  decisions  are 
reached  by  the  centra)  committee  of  the  party 
J  V  STALIN,  as  the  secretary  of  the  party,  is  the 
actual  head  of  the  state  Among  the  subcommittees 
of  the  central  committee  the  most  powerful  is  the 
political  bureau  (Politburo)  At  the  bottom  of  the 
party  hierarchy  are  the  Communist  cells,  which 
are  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  party 
policy  The  executive  power  in  the  USSR  is  vested 
in  a  council  of  ministers  (called  people's  commissars 
until  1946)  appointed  by  the  supreme  council 
Stalin  has  been  premier  since  1941  The  funda- 
mental policy  of  the  Russian  Communist  party  has 
been,  from  its  beginning,  the  complete  socializa- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  However,  initial  diffi- 
culties forced  Lenin  to  institute  (1921)  the  NEW 
ECONOMIC  POLICY  (NEP)  in  order  to  put  Russian 
economy  back  on  its  feet.  This  mildly  capitalist 
program  was,  however,  a  temporary  expedient. 
After  Lenin 'a  death  (1924)  a  struggle  for  leadership 
broke  out.  Of  the  two  main  protagonists — Stalin 
and  TROTSKY — Stalin  emerged  victorious.  His 
program  called  for  a  more  gradual  transformation 
of  society  than  Trotsky's  and  had  as  its  primary 
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objective  the  consolidation  of  Communism  la  So* 
viet  Russia  rather  than  Trotsky's  plan  for  im- 
mediate world  revolution  Nevertheless,  Soviet 
Russia  continued  to  guide  the  Communist  parties 
abroad  through  the  COMINTERN,  while  at  home  it 
replaced  the  NEP  by  full  governmental  planning  of 
economy  The  first  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN  was  inaugu- 
rated m  1928  The  kulak  class — the  land-owning 
farmers  who  had  grown  prosperous  during  the 
NEP — was  "liquidated"  by  drastic  means  Col- 
lective farms  (Rus  kolkhoz)  and  state-owned  farms 
(Rus  iovkhoz)  were  multiplied,  until  by  1960  they 
comprised  nearly  all  the  farmland  of  the  Union 
Industrialization  was  sped  up  to  a  spectacular 
degree  The  production  of  desperately  needed 
basic  machinery  and  capital  equipment  was  stressed 
at  the  expense  of  consumer  goods  One  of  the 
major  results  of  the  successive  Five- Year  Plans  was 
the  spectacular  industrial  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  Urals,  Siberia,  and  Central  Asia  The 
level  of  literacy,  very  low  before  the  Revolution  of 
1917,  was  steadib  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  medical  and  social  services,  extended  to  all  by 
the  state,  penetrated  into  regions  which  until  then 
had  possessed  no  such  facilities  The  corollary  to 
those  developments  was  the  increasing  monopoly 
of  the  state  over  all  political,  social,  and  cultural 
aspects  of  life  All  media  of  education  and  public 
information  passed  under  state  control  All  ctit- 
icism  of  public  policy,  once  the  policy  has  been 
adopted,  is  punished  as  being  disruptive  Freedom 
of  movement  is  severely  lestncted  The  BFCRET 
POLICE  became  a  chief  organ  of  political  control 
and  mucii  power  was  given  to  the  civil  service 
Only  with  regard  to  religion,  seveiely  persecuted 
in  the  early  years  of  Communism,  was  there  a 
measure  of  relaxation  in  official  policy,  especially 
as  antireligious  propaganda  in  schools  had  taken 
effect  among  the  younger  generation  "With  the 
restoration  (1943)  of  the  patuarchate  of  Moscow, 
the  ORTHODOX  EASTERN  CHURCH  regained  a  few 
of  its  former  rights,  but  atheism  remained  official 
Communist  doctrine  Toward  Islam,  the  next- 
largest  religious  group,  the  Soviet  government  pro- 
ceeded more  cautiously  The  armed  forces  and  the 
Communist  party  itself  were  "purged"  of  all  dis- 
sident elements  in  the  years  1936-39  in  a  series  of 
public  and  secret  trials  involving  an  alleged  con- 
spiracy, headed  by  the  exiled  Trotsky,  against  the 
Stalin  regime  Among  tho  many  thousand  victims 
of  the  purge  were  such  prominent  party  leaders  as 
ZINOVIEV,  KAMFNEV,  RADEK,  BUKHAHIN,  and 
RYKOV,  and  military  figures  such  as  Marshal 
TouxHACHtvsKY  At  this  price,  "monolithic 
unity"  was  achieved  by  1939  Soviet  foreign  policy 
before  1939  was  carried  out  largely  by  CHICHERIN 
and  his  successor  LITVINOV  The  nations  of  Europe 
and  America  were  generally  hostile  to  the  Soviet 
government,  and  diplomatic  recognition  came  slow- 
ly The  United  States  resumed  diplomatic  relations 
only  in  1933  The  USSR  sought  friendly  relations 
with  all  its  neighbors,  declared  its  renunciation  of 
imperialistic  expansion,  and  advocated  total  dis- 
armament It  was  admitted  into  the  League  o 
Nations  in  1 934  Tho  failure  to  invite  the  USSR  to 
take  part  ui  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the 
MUNICH  PACT  (1938)  and  the  imminence  of  the 
Se<ond  WORLD  WAR  brought  about  a  radical  shift 
in  foreign  policy  V  M  MOLOTOV  replaced  Litvi- 
nov  as  foreign  commissar,  and  on  Aug  23,  1939, 
the  USSR  comludod  a,  nonaggression  pact  with 
Germany,  which  shortly  afterward  attacked  Po- 
land Soviet  troops  entered  POLAND,  which  was 
divided  between  Germany  and  Russia  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  weie  forced  (1939)  to  allow 
the  establishment  of  Soviet  military  bases,  and  in 

1940  were  transformed  into  soviet  republics    Fin- 
land rejected  similar  demands,  the  FINNISH-RUS- 
SIAN War  of  1939-40  resulted,  ending  m  Russian 
victory     The  territories  ceded  bv  Finland  were 
incorporated  into  the  newly  created  Karelo-Fin- 
nish  SSR     Rumania  was  forced  (1940)  to  restore 
Bessarabia  and  to  cede  N  Bukovma,  the  Moldavian 
SSR  was  created    At  tho  same  time,  defense  prep- 
arations wore  stepped  up  in  anticipation — despite 
the    nonaggression    pact — of    a    German  attack 
The  attack  came,  without  warning,  on  June  22, 

1941  Rumania,  Finland,  Hungary,  Slovakia,  and 
Italy  joined  in  the  attac  k     By  the  end  of  1941  the 
Germans  had  surrounded  LENINGRAD,  were  con- 
verging on  Moscow,  and  had  overrun  Belorussia 
and  most  of  the  Ukraine     A  Russian  counter- 
offensive  saved  Moscow,  but  in  June,  1942,  the 
Germans  launched  a  new  drive,  directed  against 
Stalingrad  and  the  Caucasus  oil  fields    STALINGRAD 
held  out    The  surrender  (Feb  2,  1943)  of  330,000 
Axis  troops  at  that  city  marked  the  turning  point 
in  the  war    The  Russians  drove  the  invaders  back 
in  an  almost  uninterrupted  offensive  and  m  the 
late  summer  of   1944  entered  Poland  and  the 
Balkan  Peninsula    Early  in  1945  German  resist- 
ant e  in  Hungary  was  overcome  while  Russian  forces 
entered  East  Prussia     The  converging  Russian 
armies  closed  in  on  BERLIN  m  a  climactic  drive.  On 
May  2  Berlin  fell,  on  May  7  Russia  accepted  the 
surrender  of  Germany  jointly  with  the  Western 
Allies.    The  Soviet  victory  was  obtained  at  the 
price  of  staggering  material  and  human  losses. 


Much  material  aid  from  the  United  States  through 
LEND-LEASE  had  contributed  to  the  victory  Under- 
standings regarding  the  conduct  of  the  war  and 
post-war  policies  had  been  reached  between  the 
USSR  and  the  United  States  and  England  at  tho 
Moscow  CONFERENCES,  the  TEHERAN  CONFER- 
ENCE, the  YALTA  CONFERENCE,  and  the  POTSDAM 
CONFERENCE  In  accordaiue  with  a  secret  agree- 
ment made  at  Yalta,  Russia  declared  war  on  Japan 
on  Aug  8,  1945  A  swift  campaign  had  brought 
Russian  forces  deep  into  Manchuria  and  Korea  by 
the  time  Japan  surrendered  (Sept  2)  As  a  result 
of  the  war,  Soviet  Russia  received  the  southern 
half  of  Sakhalin  and  the  Kunles  fiom  Japan,  the 
northern  part  of  East  Prussia  from  Germany,  and 
some  additional  territory  from  Finland  By  agree- 
ments (1945)  with  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  the 
USSR  also  vastly  increased  the  area  of  Belorussia 
and  the  Ukraine  Wartime  cooperation  between 
the  USSR  and  the  Western  powers  unfortunately 
ceased  soon  after  the  armistice,  and  relations  be- 
tween Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  States— emerg- 
ing from  the  war  as  the  two  chief  world  powers — 
became  increasingly  strained  Friction  became 
particularly  acute  in  the  jointly  occupied  countries 
(see  GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  KOREA)  and  m  the 
UNITED  NATIONS  Security  Council,  preventing 
the  conclusion  of  peace  treaties  with  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Japan  and  agreement  over  REPARA- 
TIONS and  the  control  of  ATOMIC  FNEROY  Increas- 
ing Russian  influence  over  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Communist 
China  created  fears  in  the  Western  world  of  un- 
limited expansion,  as  did  the  cieation  of  the  C'OMIN- 
FORM  The  USSR  on  the  other  hand,  justified  its 
policy  with  its  own  fears  of  encirclement  by  tho 
capitalist  nations  Recent  guide  books  to  the 
USSR  include  Nicholas  Mikhailov,  Samt  Russia 
(Eng  tr  ,  1948)  Two  authoritative  histoi  les  of 
Russia — Sir  Bernard  Pares,  A  History  of  Ru*tna 
(5th  ed  ,  1947)  and  George  Vernadsky,  A  History  of 
Rutsia  (new  ed  ,  1948) — deal  extensively  with  So- 
viet Russia  A  general  sui  vey  is  USSR  A  Connae 
Handbook  (E  J  Simmons,  ed  ,  1947)  See  J  F 
Hecker,  Russian  Sociology  (19J4),  Sydney  and 
Beatrice  Webb,  RonU  Communwm  (1930) ,  Rdwaid 
Crankshaw,  Russia  and  the  Human*  (1948),  S  S 
Balzak  and  others,  Economic  Gcogiaphy  of  the 
USSR  (1949),  L  S  Berg,  Natural  Reywna  of  the 
USSR  (tin*  tr  ,  1950),  Theodore  Shabad.Geoffrap/iJ/ 
of  the  USSR  A  Regional  Survey  (1950)  See  also 
bibliographies  under  RUSSIA  and  RUSSIAN  R*, VOL- 
UTION 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  In  the  1850s,  after  California 
had  been  a(  quired  and  the  Oregon  boundary  had 
been  settled,  the  building  of  a  tianacontincntal 
raihoad  became  a  piessmg  political  issue  Nothing, 
however,  WHS  ac coinphshed  because  of  aggravated 
sectional  interests  After  the?  South  had  seceded 
from  the  Union,  the  Republican  members  of  Con- 
gress chartered  (1802)  the  Union  Pauhi  Railway 
Company  to  build  a  line  from  Omaha,  Nob  ,  to  the 
Cahfoi ma-Nevada  lino,  where  it  was  to  connect 
with  the  Central  Pac  ifir  RR— which  was  to  be 
built  simultaneously  from  Sac  ramento,  Calif  Rath 
railroad  company,  after  completion  of  an  initial  40 
mi  of  track,  was  to  be  granted  0,400  acres  of  public 
lands  and  a  loan  of  from  $16,000  to  $48,000  for 
each  mile  of  trtu  k  laid  In  1804  Congress  doubled 
the  land  grant,  considerably  eased  tho  terms  of 
government  loans,  arid  allowed  tho  two  railroad 
companies  to  borrow  private  capital,  the  Central 
Pacific  was  authorized  to  build  eastward  be\ond 
the  Nevada  line  In  1865  constiuction  of  the 
Union  Pacific  was  begun  from  Omaha  westward, 
and  a  long  succ  osbion  of  harrowing  c  onstruc  tion 
problems,  Indian  troubles,  and  delays  weie  en- 
countered Nevortholess,  the  Union  Pacific  joined 
(May  10,  1869)  tho  Central  Pacific  W  of  Ogden, 
Utah,  thus  connecting  the  Missouri  river  and  tho 
Pacific  Ocean  by  rail  The  joining  of  tho  roads  was 
marked  by  the  driving  of  a  golden  spike  Con- 
struction of  both  roads  involved  tremendous  prof- 
iteering, and  in  1872  the  scandal  involving  the 
CREDIT  MOBILIER  OF  AMERICA,  an  ephemeral  hold- 
ing company  to  which  most  of  the  Union  Pacific's 
liquid  assets  had  been  transferred  (1807),  was  un- 
earthed This  fraud,  combined  with  later  misman- 
agement and  overextensions,  left  the  Union  Pacific 
with  heavy  financial  burdens,  and  in  1893  the 
Union  Pacific  went  into  receivership  It  was  rein- 
corporated  (1897)  as  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  in  Utah,  and  under  the  management  of 
Edward  H  HARRIMAN  the  railroad  was  expanded, 
vastly  improved,  and  stabilized  In  1900  Harnman 
merged  tno  Union  Pacific-  and  tho  Central  Pacific 
railroads,  and  his  spectacular  attempt  to  control 
the  Northern  Pacific  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Northern  Securities  Company — which  was  dis- 
solved m  1904  Four  years  later  the  Supreme 
Court  ordered  the  Union  Pacific  Uailroad  Com- 
pany to  relinquish  its  control  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific RR,  and  in  1»18  the  separation  was  completed 
Soon  the  Union  Pacific  acquired  large  holdings  in 
railroads  in  the  East  and  later  gained  control  over 
Western  motor-coach  lines.  In  1936  the  railroad 
initiated  its  development  of  Sun  Valley.  Idaho,  now 
a  popular  winter  resort.  Today  the  Union  Pacific 
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operates  close  to  10,000  mi.  of  track  in  the  W 
United  States,  reaches  the  Pacific  at  Log  Angeles, 
and  has  considerable  cross  traffic  with  the  Southern 
Pacific.  See  G  M  Dodge,  Haw  We  Built  the  Union 
Pacific  Radiwv  (1910);  Nelson  Trottman,  The 
Hittoryofthe  Unwn  Pacific  (1923);  G  R  Hebard, 
Washable  (1930) ,  W.  L  Park,  Pioneer  Pathways  of 
the  Pacific  (1935) 

Union  Point,  town  (pop  1,666),  NE  Ga ,  near 
Greensboro,  railroad  junction,  with  a  fabric  plant 

Union  Springs,  city  (pop  3,107),  co  seat  of  Bullock 
co  ,  SE  Ala  ,  BE  of  Montgomery,  m  the  Black  Belt, 
settled  1836 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  m  New  York  city,  in- 
terdenominational, coeducational,  opened  1836, 
chartered  1839  by  Presbyterians  It  has  had  a  re- 
ciprocal educational  relationship  with  Columbia 
Univ  since  1928  It  includes  a  school  of  sacred 
musio  (1928)  Auburn  Theological  Seminary 
(Presbyterian,  chartered  1820,  opened  1821  at  Au- 
burti,  N  Y  )  was  associated  as  an  autonomous  unit 
in  1939 

Uniontown.  1  Town  (pop  1,869),  W  central  Ala, 
W  of  Selina,  in  a  farm  and  dair>  area,  settled  in  the 
earlv  19th  cent  2  City  (pop  1,327),  W  Ky  ,  on  the 
Ohio  and  W  of  Henderson,  settled  o  1810.  me  1840 
3  City  (pop  21,819),  co  seat  of  Favette  co ,  SW 
Pa  ,  between  the  Monongahola  and  Youghiogheny 
rivers  HSE  of  Pittsburgh,  settled  c  1767,  me  as  a 
borough  179b,  as  a  city  1916  A  bituminous-coal 
tenter,  it  also  produces  iron,  glass,  lumber,  and  tex- 
tiles Gen  George  C  Mai  shall  was  born  here 
Near  Uniontown,  on  the  old  National  Road,  is  Fort 
Necessity  (see  NECESSITY,  FORT),  built  by  Wash- 
ington General  Braddo<  k  is  buried  near  the  fort 

Union  University  see  UNION  COLLEGE,  Schenec- 
tadv ,  N  Y 

Unionville.  1  Borough,  Conn  see  FARMINGTON  2 
City  (pop  2,052),  co  seat  of  Putnam  co  ,  N  Mo  , 
near  the  Iowa  line  NW  of  Kirksvillo,  in  a  farm, 
coal,  and  clay  area,  me  c  1855 

unison,  in  music,  tones  identical  in  pitch  produced 
by  two  or  more  parts  or  voices  In  popular  usage 
a  vocal  composition  is  said  to  be  sung  in  unison 
even  though  some  of  the  vou  es  are  separated  from 
others  bv  the  interval  of  an  oc  tavo 

Unitariamsm,  m  general,  a  form  of  religious  belief 
based  upon  the  conception  of  God  in  one  person, 
m  distim  tion  from  that  of  one  God  m  three  persons 
known  as  Tunitananism  It  is  claimed  that  before 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  triune  nature  of  God 
was  adopted,  an  essentially  Unitarian  belief  existed 
in  the  early  Christian  Church  Present-day  Um- 
tanarusm,  however,  traces  its  origin  to  the  period 
of  the  Piotestant  Reformation  Individual  leaders 
in  various  pla(  cs  questioned  the  accepted  teachings 
In  Geneva,  SKHVI-TI.S  was  burned  at  the  stake 
(1553)  for  Kin  antitruutariau  views  Under  SOOINUS 
a  strong  centei  of  Unitarian  belief  developed  in 
Poland  In  Transylvania,  Francis  David  laid  the 
foundation  ((  1500)  for  the  long  history  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  there  Sotmian  influences  took  root 
in  England  in  the  17th  and  18th  cent  John  BID- 
OLE  is  called  the  father  of  English  Unitarianism 
The  development  of  a  separate  Unitarian  body 
c ame  about  gradual!  v  through  t  he  efforts  of  sue  h  men 
as  Joseph  Priestley  Later  James  Martmeau  was 
a  leader  of  English  Unitarian  thought  In  America, 
Unitanamsm  had  its  birth  in  the  Congregational 
churches  of  New  England  At  King's  Chapel, 
Boston,  m  1785,  trnutarian  doctrines  were  removed 
from  the  liturgy  In  1796  Priestley,  \vlio  had  fled 
to  America  to  escape  persecution,  established  in 
Philadelphia  a  Unitarian  church  Congregational- 
ists  in  New  England  of  the  literal  order  gradually 
formed  themselves  into  a  new  denomination,  to 
which  the  name  Unitarian  was  given  (c  1815)  by 
their  conservative  opponents  The  hnal  separation 
was  hastened  by  the  choice  of  Hemy  WAKE,  a 
liberal,  for  a  professorship  of  divinity  at  Harvard 
Univ  in  1806  and  by  the  memorable  ordination 
seimon  preached  (1819)  by  William  Ellery  CHAN- 
NINO  at  Baltimore  Channing's  statement  of  Uni- 
tarian beliefs  bee  ame  the  platform  of  the  denomina- 
tion The  American  Unitarian  Association  was 
formed  in  1825,  and  m  1865  a  national  conference 
was  organized  The  International  Association  for 
Liberal  Christianity  and  Religious  Freedom  (1930) 
is  the  outgrowth  of  an  international  council  of 
Unitarian  workers,  organised  in  1900  A  congrega- 
tional form  of  government  prevails  in  the  Unitarian 
churches,  each  congregation  having  contiol  of  its 
own  affairs  Neither  ministers  nor  members  are 
required  to  make  profession  of  any  particular 
doctrine  No  creed  has  been  adopted  by  the  church 
The  covenant  m  general  use  is  simply,  "In  the  love 
of  truth,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  we  unite  for  the 
worship  of  God  and  the  service  of  man  "  One  of 
the  characteristics  of  Unitanamsm  is  tolerance  of 
differing  opinions  m  religion  Reason  and  con- 
science are  considered  guides  to  religious  truths  In 
1949  the  Umversalist  Church  in  America  voted  to 
merge  with  the  Unitarians.  See  the  works  of  Wil- 
liam Ellery  Chanmng,  J  R  Martineau,  and  Theo- 
dore Parker  and  the  Unitarian.  Year  Book,  G.  W. 
Cooke,  t/mtaranwm  in  America  (1903),  J  F. 
Clarke,  Manual  of  Unitarian  Belief  (20th  ed  , 
revised,  1924);  R  L.  Mondale,  The  Unitarian  Way 
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of  Life  (1048);  E.  M.  Wilbur.  A  Hittory  of  Unt- 
tananism  (1945). 

United  Brethren  in  Christ:  see  EVANGELICAL  UNITED 
BRETHREN  CHURCH 

United  Church  of  Canada,  Protestant  denomination 
formed  (1925)  by  the  union  of  the  Methodist,  Con- 
gregationalist,  and  Presbyterian  churches  m  Can- 
ada The  government  of  the  <  hurch  embraces  the 
session,  the  presbytery,  the  <  onferenc  e,  and  the 
general  council  Certain  of  the  Presbyterians  have 
remained  outside  the  United  Church 

United  Colonies  of  New  England*  see  NEW  ENG- 
LAND CONFEDERATION 

United  Empire  Loyalists,  name  applied  to  those  Ca- 
nadian settlers  who,  loyal  to  the  British  cause  in 
the  Ametican  Revolution,  migrated  from  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies  to  Canada  Some  found  their  way  to 
Canada  during  the  Revolution,  but  the  greatest 
number  loft  the  colonies  in  1783-84,  after  the 
Treaty  of  Pans  had  failed  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  LOYALISTS  Perhaps  nearly  50,000 
went  to  British  North  America™  prmc  ipally  to 
Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec  In  Nova  Scotia  so  many 
settled  along  the  St  John  river  that  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick  was  established  in  1784  Others, 
flocking  to  tho  region  N  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
St  Lawrence,  were  numerous  enough  to  cause  the 
creation  (1791)  of  Upper  Canada,  set  off  from 
French  Quebec  for  these  English-speaking  colo- 
nists See  W  S  Wallace,  The  United  Empire  Loyal- 
ists (1914),  A  G  Bradley,  The  United  Empire 
Loyalists  Founders  of  Bttiish  Canada  (1932) 

United  Fruit  Company.  Andrew  Preston,  who  head- 
ed the  Boston  Fruit  Company  whic  h  controlled  the 
banana  trade  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Alinoi  Coop- 
er KEITH,  who  dominated  the  banana-plantation 
and  railroad  industries  in  Central  America,  com- 
bined forces  to  form  (1899)  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany The  company  was  incorporated  in  New 
Jersey  with  an  authorized  c  apital  stoc  k  of  $20,- 
000,000,  and  immediate^  United  Fiuit  bee  ame  an 
association  of  12  firms  with  properties  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans, 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Costa 
Rica,  Panama,  Colombia,  and  Nicaragua  In  a 
short  time  the  eompanv  outstripped  all  competi- 
tion in  growing,  transposing,  and  merchandising 
bananas  At  the  tune  of  the  I- list  Woild  War, 
United  Fruit  was  experimenting  with  the  growth 
of  other  tropical  fruit  and  was  shipping  to  domestic 
and  foreign  markets  such  produce  as  coconuts, 
cocoa,  sugar,  and  pineapples  United  truit  ab- 
sorbed seveial  competing  organizations  and  in  the 
Second  World  War  engaged  in  shipping  from  the 
Caribbean  several  pioducts  made  scarce  by  Japa- 
nese conquests  United  Fruit  ovoi  a  period  of  years 
came  to  dominate  the  c  ommumc  ations  and  trans- 
poitation  facilities  in  Central  America  and  on  fre- 
quent occasions  plajed  a  deciding  role  in  Caribbean 
politics  See  C  D  "Kopner,  Jr  ,  and  J  I!  Soothill, 
The  Banana  Empire  (1935),  C  M  Wilson,  Empire 
in  (jreen  arid  Gold  (1947) 

United  Irishmen  or  United  Irish  Society,  Irish  po- 
litical organization  Founded  at  Belfast  m  1791  bv 
Wolfe  TONE  at  the  sugRestion  of  Thomas  Russell, 
the  organization  aimed  'to  obtain  a  complete  re- 
form of  the  legislature,  founded  on  the  prmc  iples  of 
civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty  "  Tone,  with 
James  Napper  TANDI  ,  started  a  branch  at  Dublin, 
this  became  the  center  of  the  movement,  which 
spread  rapidly  throughout  Ireland,  especially  m 
the  south  The  society  was  suppiessed  in  1794  and 
became  a  secret  revolutionary  oiRamzation  Aid 
was  sought  from  the  leaders  of  the,  French  Revo- 
lution Tone  accompanied  an  expedition  from 
France  under  Lazate  Hoche  in  1706  It  proved  a 
failure,  as  did  a  number  of  subsequent  expeditions 
In  1798  a  serious  lebelhon  broke  out  m  Ireland 
French  aid  1  ailed,  tho  insurrection  was  suppressed, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irish  Society  \vere 
executed  or  imprisoned  See  R  R  Madden,  The 
United  Irishmen  (1858-60) ,  Rosamond  Jacob,  The 
Rise  of  the  United  Irishmen  (1937) 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  po- 
litical body  consisting  of  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  and 
IRELAND  It  was  created  by  tho  Act  of  Union 
(1800)  which  united  politically  GKEAT  BRITAIN  and 
Ireland  The  principality  of  WALKS  had  been 
joined  to  England  b\  an  Act  of  Union  in  15Jb  The 
Act  of  Union  m  1707  had  united  England  with 
Scotland  under  the  title  of  Great  Britain  When 
the  Irish  Free  State  was  formed  in  1922,  no  provi- 
sion was  made  for  a  change  in  the  title  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  although  frequently  on  official  papers 
the  name  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bntain  and 
Northern  Ireland  was  used  This  title  was  offi- 
cially adopted  by  an  act  of  Parliament  in  1927 
In  popular  speech  the  United  Kingdom  is  some- 
times referred  to  by  its  abbreviation,  U  K 

United  Methodist  Church  or  United  Methodists, 
nonconformist  community  in  England  formed  by 
the  incorporation  in  one  body,  in  1907,  of  the  three 
branches  of  METHODISM,  the  Methodist  New  Con- 
nection, the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches,  and 
the  Bible  Christians  The  United  Methodists,  m 
the  still  broader  reunion  of  1932,  were  merged  with 
the  WBSLEYAN  METHODIST  CHURCH  and  the  PRIM- 
ITIVE METHODIST  CHURCH. 
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United  Mine  Workers  of  America  (U.M  W.),  inter- 
national labor  union  formed  (1890)  by  the  amalga- 
mation at  Columbus,  Ohio,  of  the  National  Pro- 
gressive Union  (organized  1888)  and  the  mine  lo- 
cals under  the  Knights  of  Labor  Earlier  unions  of 
miners  in  the  United  States  had  been  the  American 
Miners'  Association  (founded  18(>0),  the  Miners' 
National  Assoc  mtion  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica (founded  1873) ,  the  Ohio  Miners'  Amalgamated 
Association  (founded  1882),  which  expanded  (1883) 
to  form  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Miners  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Miners  and  Mine  Workers  (founded  1886)  The 
newly  formed  U  M  W  affiliated  with  tho  Amenc  an 
Fedeiatiori  of  Labor  It  is  an  industrial  union,  in- 
cluding all  woikersm  or  about  the  coal  mines,  it 
covers  both  bituminous  and  anthracite  mining  and 
makes  no  race  or  <  olor  distmc  tions  in  its  member- 
ship The  lack  of  continuity  of  employment,  the 
prevalence  of  company-owned  towns,  and  the  ex- 
cessive occupational  hazards  hive  led  to  numerous 
strikes  and  constant  efforts  to  improve  conditions 
by  c  ollective  bargaining  It  strengthened  its  posi- 
tion in  1894  and  1897  by  successful  strikes,  and  in 
1898  under  the  leadership  of  John  Mitchell  the 
fight  for  an  eight-hour  day  was  won  The  years 
1900-1914  saw  constant  breaking  off  and  resump- 
tion of  conferences  between  mmeworkers  and  op- 
erators A  "no-strike"  pledge  was  kept  during  the 
First  World  War,  but  strikes  in  1919-20  led  to  the 
establishment  bv  the  Federal  government  of  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  which  awarded  the 
miners  a  27-percent  increase  In  1920  the  arithra- 
c  ite  operators  were  forced  to  recognize  the  U  M  W 
as  a  bargaining  body  John  L  LEWIS  became  presi- 
dent of  the  union  m  1920,  and  under  his  militant 
leadership  most  of  the  union's  aims  have  been  won, 
including  a  health  and  welfare  fund,  which  assures 
a  pension  of  $100  per  month  to  all  miners  over  62 
When  the  C  I  O  was  formed  m  1935,  the  U  M  W 
was  one  of  its  first  affiliates,  it  was  expelled  from 
tho  At  of  L  in  Oct  ,  1937  However,  in  1942  the 
federation  withdrew  from  the  CIO,  was  readmit- 
ted to  the  \  F  of  L  in  Jan  ,  1946,  and  was  again 
disafhhated  m  Dec  ,  1947,  when  Lewis  refused  to 
sign  the  non-Cornmumst  affidavit  required  by  tho 
Taft-Hartley  Act  A  strike  m  1943  for  a  wage  m- 
crease  and  portal-toportal  pay  brought  about  a 
government  seizuie  of  the  mines  Strikes  in  1945, 
1940,  and  1947,  although  successful,  cost  both 
Lewis  and  the  union  heavy  fines  (1916,  1948)  for 
violation  of  the  injunction  barring  strikes,  and 
further  serious  trouble  occurred  in  1949 

United  Nations,  international  organisation  estab- 
lished immediately  after  the  Sec  ond  World  War  to 
replace  the  LEAGUE  OK  NVTION.*  Tho  name 
United  Nations  was  coined  bv  President  F  D 
Roosevelt  in  1941  to  denci  ibe  the  <  outlines  fighting 
against  the  Axis  It  was  first  used  officially  on  Jan 
1 ,  1 942,  when  26  states  joined  in  the  Dec  laration  by 
the  United  Nations  pledging  themselves  to  continue 
their  joint  war  effort  and  not  to  make  peace  sepa- 
rately The  need  for  an  international  organization 
to  replace  the  League  was  first  stated  officially  on 
Oc  t  30,  1943,  in  the  Moscow  Declaration  issued  bv 
China,  Great  Britain,  tho  United  States,  and  the 
USSR  At  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference 
(Sept  -Oct  ,  1944)  those  four  c  outlines  drafted  spe- 
cific  pioposalts  for  a  chiiter  for  the  new  organiza- 
tion Not  until  tho  YALTA  Covum*  NCE  (Fob 
4-11,  1945)  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  the  I  SSR  was  agreement  reached  on  the 
"veto"  system  of  voting  in  the  Security  Council 
Tho  Yalta  conferees  (joined  later  by  France  and 
China)  decided  to  call  a  founding  conference  of  all 
tho  states  which  had  ultimately  adhered  to  the 
1942  declaration  by  the  United  Nations  and  which 
had  dec  lared  war  on  Germany  or  Japan  bv  Marc  h 
1,  1946  There  was  a  rush  of  countries  to  declare 
war  and  thus  become  eligible  for  tho  <  onference, 
which  was  held  in  San  Francisco  from  April  25  to 
Juno  20,  1945  There  were  46  nations  participating 
at  tho  start,  but  it  was  early  decided  also  to  admit 
Argentina,  Belorussia,  the  Ukraine,  and  Denmark, 
which  had  been  newl>  libeiite-d  -  \  place  among 
the  original  members  (which  thus  totaled  51)  was 
reserved  for  Poland,  which  could  not  participate 
bee  ause  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  rightful  government 
The  remaining  original  members  were  Australia, 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Rrizil,  Canada,  Chile,  China, 
Colombia.  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  the 
Dominican  Republic ,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  In- 
dia, Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Luxembourg, 
Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicara- 
gua, Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  El  Salvador,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria, 
Turkey,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  USSR,  the 
United  Kingdom  (Great  Britain),  the  United 
States,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  and  Yugoslavia  The 
nations  later  admitted  (up  to  May,  1950)  were 
Afghanistan,  Burma,  Iceland,  Israel,  Pakistan, 
Sweden,  Thailand,  and  Yemen  The  San  Francisco 
Conference  drafted  the  governing  treaty,  the 
United  Nations  Charter  It  was  signed  on  June  26 
and  ratified  by  the  required  number  of  states  on 
Oct  24  (officially  United  Nations  Day).  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  first  met  in  London  on  Jan.  10, 1946, 
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two  days  later  the  Security  Council  held  its  first 
meeting.  It  was  decided  to  place  tho  UN  head- 
quarters in  the  E  United  States  In  Dec.,  1946,  the 
General  Assembly  accepted  John  D  Rockefeller's 
gift  of  S8.500.000  to  buy  a  tract  of  land  along  the 
East  River  on  Manhattan,  Now  York  city,  for  a 
permanent  headquarters  in  place  of  the  former 
temporary  accommodations  The  cornerstone  of 
the  first  building  was  laid  on  Oct  29,  1949. 
Organization  and  Principles  UN  Charter  com- 
prises a  preamble  and  19  chapters  divided  into  111 
articles.  The  principal  oigans  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  specified  in  the  Charter,  are  tho  General 
Assembly,  the  Security  Council,  the  ECONOMIC 
AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL,  the  Trusteeship  Council  (see 

TRUSTEESHIP,    TERRITORIAL),    the    INTERNATIONAL 

COURT  or  JUSTICE,  and  the  Secretariat  Other 
bodies  which  function  as  specialized  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations  but  whic  h  are  not  specifically 
provided  for  m  the  Charter  are  the  FOOD  AND 
AGRICULTURE  ORGANIZATION,  the  INTERNATIONAL 
BANK  *OR  RtcoNSTRtic  noN  AND  DEVELOPMENT, 
the  INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL  AVIATION  ORGANIZA- 
TION, the  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZATION, 
the  INTERNATIONAL,  MONETARY  FUND,  the  INTER- 
NATIONAL REFUGEE  ORGANIZATION,  tho  INTER- 
NATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION  UNION,  the  UNIT- 
ED NATIONS  EDUCATIONAL,  SCIENTIFIC',  AND  CUL- 
TURAL ORGANIZATION,  the  UNIVERSAL  POSTAL 
UNION,  and  tho  WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 
A  temporary  agoncv  was  the  UNITED  NATIONS 
RELIEF  AND  REHAHII.H  VTION  ADMINISTRATION 
The  Charter  seta  forth  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  as  the  mamtenanc  e  of  intoi national  peace 
and  secuntv,  the  development  of  friendly  relations 
between  states,  and  the  achievement  of  c  ooperation 
in  solving  international  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  humanitarian  problems  It  expresses  a  strong 
hope  for  the  equality  of  all  men  and  the  expansion 
of  basic  freedoms  All  UN  administrative  func  tions 
are  handled  by  the  Secretariat,  with  the  secretary 
general  at  its  head  There  is  no  prescribed  term  for 
the  sec  retary  general,  but  the  first  peison  to  occupy 
the  post,  Trygve  Lie,  yvas  appointed  for  five  years 
(1946-50)  and  may  be  reappomted  for  the  samo 
period  The  secretary  general  transcends  a  merely 
administrative  role  bj  his  authority  to  bung  situa- 
tions to  the  attention  of  various  UN  organs  and  by 
his  position  as  an  impaitml  party  in  rffec  ting  con- 
c  illation  The  Secretariat  staff  is  recruited  on  a 
wide  geographic  basis  and  is  required  to  pursue  tho 
interests  of  the  organization  alone  and  not  to  fur- 
ther purely  national  aims  The  only  UN  body 
provided  by  the  Charter  on  which  all  members  are 
represented  is  the  General  Assembly  Here,  as 
throughout  the  United  Nations,  the  official  lan- 
guages are  Chinese,  English,  I'rench,  Russian,  and 
Spanish  The  working  languages  of  the  General 
Assembly  are  English,  French,  and  Spanish  (in  tho 
Security  Council  only  English  and  French  are 
working  languages)  The  General  Assembly  meets 
in  a  regular  annual  session  beginning  the  third 
Monday  in  September,  special  sessions  are  some- 
times held  The  bod>  ma>  make  binding  de<  itnions 
in  only  a  few  limited  fields,  sue  h  as  setting  the 
budget  (nearly  40  percent  is  borne  b\  the  United 
States)  B  or  the  most  part  it  is  limited  to  c  onduct- 
uig  studies  and  making  recommendations,  with  the 
restriction  that  it  may  not  disc  use  any  matter 
relating  to  peace  which  the  Security  Council  is 
considering  However,  the  Charter  provides  that 
the  Sec  unty  Counc  il  may  request  the  General  As- 
sembly to  deal  with  a  specific  problem  In  tho 
assembly  decisions  on  routine  matteis  are  taken  by 
a  simple  majority  of  members  voting,  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  those  voting  is  required  for  matters  of 
importance  While  the  General  Assembly  is  pri- 
marily a  deliberative  body  dealing  to  a  large  degree 
with  general  questions  of  a  political,  social,  or 
economic  character,  the  Security  Council  is  an 
organ  with  power  to  enforce  measures  to  preserve 
the  peace  as  particular  dangers  arise  Unhko  the 
General  A&sembly,  the  Se<  untv  Council  func  tions 
c  ontmuously  at  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  and 
hence  is  always  ready  to  consider  matters  brought 
before  it  The  council  has  11  members  Five — 
Qhma,  France,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  the  USSR — are  permanent  The  six  nonper- 
manent  members  are  elected  for  two-year  terms  by 
the  General  Assembly,  which  by  the  Charter  is  re- 
quired in  choosing  them  to  consider  the  contribu- 
tion to  peace  made  by  the  candidates  and  equitable 
geographical  distribution  Typically  Western 
Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  the  Arab  states,  tho  Far 
East,  and  Latui  Amonc  a  have  representation  In 
the  council  the  presidoix y  is  or cupiod  for  tenns  of 
one  month  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  tho  mem- 
bers' names  in  English  Thoro  are  two  systems  of 
voting  in  the  Security  Council  On  procedural 
matters  the  affirmative  vote  of  any  seven  members 
is  necessary,  but  on  substantive  matters  the  seven 
affirmative  votes  required  must  include  those  of  the 
five  permanent  members  This  requirement  of 
"Big  Five"  unanimity  is  the  Iso-called  veto.  In 
pra<  tice,  however,  the  council  has  not  required  the 
ac  tual  and  positive  concurrem  e  of  ail  the  perma- 
nent members  on  substantive  matters,  and  absten- 
tion from  voting  (due  to  absence  from  meetings  of 
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the  council  or  for  other  reasons)  has  not  been  con7 
etrued  as  an  exercise  of  the  veto.  In  two  situations, 
at  least,  it  appears  that  the  actual  concurrence  of 
all  the  "Big  Five"  is  mandatory.  These  are  in 
recommending  applicants  for  membership  to  the 
General  Assembly  (which  may  then  admit  them  by 
a  two-thirds  majority)  and  in  approving  proposed 
amendments  to  the  charter  The  veto  was  perhaps 
the  proposal  most  strongly  opposed  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  Many  of  the  smaller  mem- 
bers objected  that  UN  action  might  be  paralyzed 
and  that  the  guiding  principle  of  sovereign  equality 
of  states  was  violated  The  position  of  the  "Big 
Five"  was  that  since  the  burden  of  enforcing  peare 
would  chiefly  rest  upon  them  none  of  them  should 
be  required  to  enforce  a  decision  it  found  repug- 
nant Implic  it  in  this  answer  was  the  recognition 
that  the  United  Nations  could  not  function  success- 
fully and  preserve  peace  unless  tho  "Big  I1  ive"  were 
united  in  avoiding  aggression  As  the  guardian  of 
world  peace  tho  Secuntv  Council  acts  for  the  entire 
United  Nations,  and  all  members  are  required  to 
provide  tho  noc  essary  material  support  to  carry  out 
decisions  of  the  tounc  il  Under  the  Charter  there 
appear  to  be  no  occurrences  dangerous  to  world 
peace  with  w  hich  the  coun<  il  is  not  empowered  to 
deal  It  may  act  upon  complaint  of  a  member  or 
of  a  nonmember,  on  notification  by  the  bocretary 
general,  or  of  its  own  volition  In  general  the  coun- 
cil considers  matters  of  two  sorts  "Disputes" 
which  mav  endanger  peace  if  continued  and  "situ- 
ations" which  uid>  give  rise  to  a  "dispute"  com- 
prise one  category  "Threats  to  the  peace," 
breaches  of  the  peace,"  and  "acts  of  aggiessiou" 
make  up  the  other  category  The  council  makes 
its  own  evaluation  of  the  matters  brought  before  it 
If  it  finds  that  the  matter  falls  in  tho  less  serious 
category  it  is  limited  to  making  recommendations 
to  the  parties  after  they  have  exhausted  other 
methods  of  reaching  a  solution  In  the  c  ase  of  more 
serious  matters  the  council  mav  also  restrict  itself 
to  recommendations  or  it  may  take  enforcement 
measures  Aloasuros  range  from  full  01  pattial  rup- 
ture of  economic  or  diplomatic  relations  to  military 
operations  of  any  scope  deemed  necessary 
Disagreements  among  the  "  Ihg  Five  "  The  Charter 
envisaged  some  sort  of  regular  military  force  avail- 
able to  the  Secunt>  Council  and  directed  tho  cre- 
ation of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  to  make 
appropriate  plans  The  committee — consisting  of 
the  chiefs  of  staff  (or  their  deputies)  of  the  "Big 
I1  ivo" — was  unable  to  rear  h  agreement  In  general 
China,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  proposed  that  the  component  national  units 
bo  kept  available  in  such  strategic  lex  ahties  as  were 
determined  by  the  committee,  while  the  USSR 
wanted  them  garrisoned  in  the  home  countries 
Thus  no  regular  forces  were  made  available  to  the 
Security  C  ouncil  and  in  the  event  of  a  y\ailiko  situ- 
ation it  would  have  to  improvise  a  scheme  for  (  all- 
ing  on  the  members  for  aid  The  same  split  whic  h 
existed  in  the  Military  Staff  Committee  operated  to 
frustrate  the  activities  of  two  special  Security 
Council  bodies,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
(see  ATOMIC  ENFKOY)  and  tho  Commission  on  Con- 
ventional Armaments  Homo  no  arrangements 
were  cone  hided  for  regulating  the  produc  tmn  of 
atomic  bombs  or  reducing  other  types  of  arma- 
ments The  Charter  also  antic  ipated  that  regional 
sec  unty  agreements  would  supplement  the  over-all 
UN  system  In  fac  t  sue  h  defensive  alliances  as  are 
embodied  m  the  NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  and  tho 
Act  of  Chapultepec  and  the  Rio  Treaty  (bee  PAN- 
AMERICANIBM)  are  the  mam  current  reliance  for 
security  trom  attack  In  most  of  tho  important 
questions  facing  the  United  Nations  this  same 
opposition  of  the  USSR  to  tho  remaining  "Big 
t  ivo"  has  loomed  as  a  major  factor  In  the  Sec  ur- 
ity  Council  m  most  controversial  matters  tho 
USSR  has  had  as  an  ally  only  a  single  nonperma- 
nerit  member — one  of  the  pio-Soviet  bloc  of  East 
European  countries  <  ornpnsing,  besides  Belorussia 
and  the  Ukraine,  Chechoslovakia,  Poland,  and 
(until  1948)  Yugoslavia  The  USSR  often  felt  im- 
pelled to  interpose  its  veto  to  prevent  the  adoption 
of  resolutions  which  would  otherwise  have  passed 
Tho  opposing  poweis  in  the  search  for  a  solution 
have  more  and  more  inclined  to  take  their  case  to 
tho  veto-free  General  Assembly,  where  they  com- 
mand a  large  majority  on  most  issues  At  their  ui- 
sistence  in  1947  the  assembly  established  the  In- 
terim Committee  ("Little  Assembly")  to  meet  m 
permanent  session  It  consists  of  one  representa- 
tive of  eac  h  member,  except  those  belonging  to  the 
Soviet  bloc,  which  refuses  seats  on  the  grounds  that 
tho  committee  usurps  the  functions  of  the  Security 
Council  The  proponents,  on  tho  other  hand,  argue 
that  the  committee  is  legal  because  it  does  not  deal 
with  matters  which  are  before  the  Security  Coun- 
cil The  General  Assembly,  despite  Soviet  opposi- 
tion, has  also  established  commissions  to  investi- 
gate tho  hostilities  allegedly  waged  against  Greece 
by  Bulgaria,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia  and  to  help 
establish  a  republic  in  S  Korea  The  breach  in  the 
organization  has  also  affec  ted  the  admission  of  new 
members  The  United  SUtes  proposed  in  1946 
that  the  United  Nations  should  embrace  all  peace- 
loving  countries  (this,  however,  excluded  Spain 


while  Franco  retained  power).  The  USSR  would 
not  then  assent  to  the  pending  applications  of  Jor- 
dan, Ireland,  and  Portugal,  insisting  that  they  were 
profascist.  The  United  States  soon  altered  its 
views  and  opposed  admission  of  new  states  sympa- 
thetic to  Russia — Albania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  the 
Mongolian  People's  Republic,  N.  Korea,  and  Ruma- 
nia, it  alleged  that  they  were  not  truly  independent 
and,  m  certain  cases,  that  they  had  violated  the 
peace  or  the  spirit  of  the  Charter.  After  the  admis- 
sion of  Israel  on  May  11, 1949,  the  USSR  announced 
that  unless  its  nominees  wore  accepted  it  would 
veto  all  other  applications  for  membership.  This 
produced  an  impasse  which  seemed  to  prohibit  fur- 
ther growth  of  tho  United  Nations  Other  situ- 
ations in  which  tho  USSR  was  in  a  minority  includ- 
ed the  complaint  of  Iran  (1946)  that  Soviet  troops 
had  not  evacuated  Azerbaijan  on  schedule.  The  So- 
viet delegate  walked  out  of  several  Secunty  Coun- 
cil sessions  when  the  matter  was  kept  on  tho  agenda 
after  the  troops  had  left  and  Iran  had  withdrawn 
its  complaint  In  the  disputes  over  BERLIN  in  1948 
the  USSR  vetoed  a  resolution  calling  on  the  occu- 
pying powers  to  confer,  conferences  wore  later  held 
which  resulted  in  lifting  the  "blockade."  There 
were,  however,  instances  of  unity  among  the  "Big 
Five"  which  undoubtedly  helped  to  restore  or  pre- 
serve peace  The  first  was  the  settlement  (1946)  of 
the  complaint  of  Syria  and  Lebanon  that  Franco 
and  Great  Britain  were  illegally  occupying  their 
territory  The  acute  problem  in  Palestine  was  set- 
tled by  two  special  sessions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1947  and  1948  (see  ISRAEL)  UN  commis- 
sions also  brought  to  an  end  hostilities  in  Indonesia 
between  tho  Dutch  and  the  nowlv  tormed  native 
governments  and  m  KASHMIR  checked  the  danger- 
ous fighting  between  India  and  Pakistan  Early  in 
1950  the  United  Nations  was  shaken  by  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  proper  representatives  of  China 
were  to  bo  appointed  by  the  Nationalist  govoin- 
ment,  which  by  then  was  confined  to  Formosa,  or 
by  the  rival  Communist  government,  which  ruled 
the  mainland  The  USSR  had  lecogmzed  the 
Communists  and  insisted  on  ouster  of  tho  Nation- 
alists When  this  was  refused  on  Jan  19,  1950,  the 
Soviet  delegate  left  the  Security  Council,  announc- 
ing that  he  would  not  return  until  a  Chinese  Com- 
munist had  been  seated  He  asseited  at  the  tune 
that  the  Security  Council  could  not  take  any  legal 
action,  but  the  lemainmg  "Big  Five"  disputed  this 
and  determined  to  continue  functioning  and  to 
consider  tho  Soviet  absence  as  an  abstention  from 
voting,  not  a  veto  The  United  Nations  publishes 
a  senos  of  yearbooks  See  Hans  T  Morgenthau, 
ed  ,  Peace,  Security,  and  the  United  Nation*  (194G) , 
Everyman's  Unitul  Nations  (1948,  an  official  pub- 
lication of  the  UN  Dept  of  Public  Infoimatum), 
H  V  Evatt.  The  United  Nations  (1049),  L  M 
Goodrich  and  Eclvard  Hambro,  Chatter  of  the 
United  Nations  Commentary  and  Documents  (2d 
ed  , 1949) 
United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission:  see 

ATOMIC  ENERGY 

United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of 
War  Cnmes  &ee  W\R  CRIMFS. 

United  Nations  Commission  on  Conventional  Arma- 
ments' see  UNITED  NATIONS 

United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council:  see 
ECONOMIC  AND  Soc  IAI  COUNC  IL 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  (UNESCO),  agency  of  tho 
United  Nations,  with  headquarters  in  Pans  Its 
counterpart  in  the  League  of  Nations  was  the 
International  Committee  for  Intellectual  Cooper- 
ation In  the  Second  World  War  the  Alliod  minis- 
ters of  education  met  from  time  to  tune  m  London 
to  draw  up  plans  for  an  organization  more  c  oniprc- 
hensive  in  scope  than  the  League  organ  UNESCO 
was  founded  in  1945,  and  in  1946  it  bee  amo  a 
specialized  agency  of  tho  UN  Economic  and  Social 
Council  The  membership  includes  several  states 
which  do  riot  belong  to  tho  United  Nations,  the 
USSR  is  the  only  major  power  not  m  UNESCO 
The  organization's  policies  are  decided  by  the  gen- 
eral conference,  which  meets  annually,  it  consists 
of  one  representative  of  each  member  The  execu- 
tive board,  with  18  members  elected  for  three-year 
terms,  carries  out  the  program  Commissions  or 
cooperating  bodies  were  set  up  in  member  states  to 
act  as  liaison  between  UNESCO  and  the  national 
educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  organizations 
UNESCO  seeks  to  further  world  peace  by  remov- 
ing social,  religious,  and  racial  tensions,  encourag- 
ing free  interchange  of  ideas  and  of  cultural  and 
scientific  achievements,  and  improving  and  ex- 
panding education  UNESCO  laboiod  for  the 
physical  reconstruction  of  the  educational  facilities 
of  war-devastated  countries  by  building  up  library 
and  museum  collections  A  book-coupon  arrange- 
ment was  devised  for  the  purchase  of  books  without 
regard  to  currency  restrictions,  and  a  project  to 
translate  the  greatest  books  into  the  various  im- 
portant languages  was  initiated  in  1948  Bibliogra- 
phies of  reproductions  of  paintings  and  of  works 
dealing  with  various  phases  of  education  have  also 
been  issued  Extensive  field  studies  in  Haiti,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  Thailand  have  developed 
effective  methods  of  combating  adult  illiteracy.  To 
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protect  natural  resources,  UNESCO  established 
the  International  Institute  of  the  And  Zone  to 
study  the  problems  of  the  Arabian  desert  lands  and 
the  International  Institute  of  the  Hylean  Amazon 
for  work  m  the  Amazon  basin 

United  Nations  General  Assembly:  see  UNITED 
NATIONS 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration (UNRRA),  organization  founded  in  1943 
to  give  aid  to  areas  liberated  from  the  \xis  There 
were  finally  52  participating  countries,  each  of 
which  contributed  funds  amounting  to  2  pen  ent  of 
the  national  income  in  1943  A  sum  of  noarlv 
$4,000,000,000  was  expended  on  various  typos  of 
emergency  aid,  intituling  distribution  of  food  and 
medicine  and  restoration  of  public  services  and 
agriculture  and  industry  China,  Czec liOHlovakia, 
Greece,  Italy,  Poland,  the  Ukraman  SSR,  and 
Yugoslavia  wore  the  chief  beneficiaries  UNRRA 
returned  some  7,000,000  displaced  persons  to  their 
countries  of  origin  and  provided  c  amps  for  about 
1,000,000  refugees  who  did  not  wish  to  return 
More  than  half  the  funds  were  provided  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  three  directors  general — 
Horheit  H  Lehman,  Fiorello  LaGuardia,  and  Gen 
Lowell  Rookn — were  American  UNRRA  discon- 
tinued its  operations  in  Europe  on  June  30, 1947  Its 
remaining  work,  thieflv  in  China,  ended  on  March 
41,  1049  The  functions  of  UNRRA  were  trans- 
fened  to  other  UN  agencies,  ehiefh  the  Jood  and 
Agriculture  Organization  anci  the  Intel  national 
Refugee  Organization  See  George  Wexjdbndge, 
ed  ,  UNRRA  The  History  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  (3  vols , 
I960) 

United  Nations  Secunty  Council:  see  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS 

United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council*  see  TRUSTEE- 
SHIP, TERRITORIAL 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  denomination  of  PRES- 
BYTi-RiANisM  In  Scotland  it  was  formed  by  the 
union  (1847)  of  the  Hinted  Secession  Church  with 
the  majority  of  the  congregations  of  the  Relief 
Chuuh  In  1900  the  United  Pre-sbv terian  Church 
and  the  Fiee  Church  of  Scotland  joined  as  the 
United  Fiee  Chun  h  of  Scotland  This  United  Free 
Chun  h  in  1029  united  with  the  Chun  h  of  Sc  otland 
The  United  Presby  terian  Church  of  North  Americ  a 
was  constituted  (1.S5K)  by  the  union  of  the  Asso- 
<  late  Prosb\ tei urn  Church  with  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Chun  h 
United  Provinces  see  NETBEUI  \NDB 
United  Provinces,  .state  (11J.523  sq  mi.,  pop 
AM40.45G),  N  India  Lue  know  is  the  capital 
United  Provs  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  Nepal 
The  northern  area  falls  within  the  Himalaya  zone, 
and  theie  is  A  hillv  region  along  the  southern  bor- 
der, but  most  of  the  state  is  a  low-lying  fertile  plain 
formed  by  the  Jumna,  Ganges,  and  Gogra  rivers 
Rainfall  is  moderate,  but  is  supplemented  by  a  very 
extensive  ,s\  stem  of  river  irrigation  The  mild 
climate  generally  permits  two  harvests  a  j^ear, 
wheat,  ruo,  millet,  sugar  cane,  and  cotton  are 
grown  The  economy  is  pi edommantlv  agricultural 
Food  processing  and  cotton  spinning  and  weaving 
ate  the  great  industries,  the  one  e  important  manu- 
facture of  art  wares,  such  as  brocades  and  orna- 
mental brasses,  is  declining  Building  stone  and 
high-grade  sand  for  the  glass  industry  aie  abun- 
dant Adequate  rail  and  road  nets  m&ure  effic  icnt 
distribution  This  iu  h  fetate  suppoi  ts  five  universi- 
ties Considerable  wealth  is  derived  fiom  the  many 
Hindu  pilgrims  who  flock  to  the  holy  cities  along 
the  Ganges,,  notably  Allahabad  and  Benares  The 
east,  as  tho  scene  of  Buddha's  life,  remains  sacred 
to  Buddhism,  although  that  religion  almost  entirely 
disappeared  from  India  about  tho  beginning  of  the 
Chi  istian  era  Hinduism  has  since  been  dominant  in 
this  area  except  during  the  period  of  Moslem  rulo 
from  the  12th  c  ent  to  the  18th  c  ent  Great  Britain 
first  acquired  territory  here  in  1764  In  1834  the 
British  established  tho  presidency  of  Agra,  which 
became  (1S36)  the  Northwestern  Provs  ,  and  in 
1856  then'  assumed  the  rule  of  Oudh  The  annexa- 
tion of  Oudh  was  one  of  the  factors  precipitating 
the  Sepov  Rebellion,  during  whu  h  all  the  provincial 
area  was  o<  c  upied  by  rebels  The  territories  were 
joined  in  1877  and  m  1902  were  named  the  United 
Piovs  of  Agra  and  Oudh  After  the  partition  of 
India  (1947)  the  territories  of  some  pimcely  states 
were  added,  and  the  present  official  name  waa 
adopted  in  1950  The  state  ia  also  called  Uttar 
Pradesh 

United  Service  Organizations  (USO),  organization 
which  supplied  social,  recreational,  welfare,  and 
spiritual  facilities  for  the  armed  services  and,  to  a 
limited  extent,  for  war  produc  tion  workers  in  the 
Sec  ond  World  War  and  for  a  few  years  thereafter. 
The  associated  agencies  were  tho  Y  M  C  A  ,  the 
Y  W.C  A  ,  the  National  Catholic  Community 
Service,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Board,  and  the  National  Travelers  Aid  Association. 
USO  was  organized  in  1941,  its  service's,  discontin- 
ued at  the  end  of  1947,  were  resumed  early  m  1949 
at  the  request  of  President  Truman,  but  were  again 
discontinued  on  Feh  1,  I960  It  was  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  many  thousands  of 
volunteeis  assisted  in  its  programs.  At  the  peak  of 
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its  activities  it  maintained  over  3,000  clubs, 
lounges,  and  mobile  units  and  through  its  camp 
shows  reached  millions  of  servicemen  overseas 
United  States,  republic  (3,022,387  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop 
131,669,276,  1949  estimated  pop  149,452,000,  ex- 
cluding territories  and  dependencies),  North  Amer- 
ica The  capital  u  WASHINOTON  m  the  District  of 
Columbia  The  area  and  population  given  above 
are  for  the  "continental"  United  States,  which  con- 
sists of  48  states  and  a  Federal  Distnc  t  The  United 
States  also  has  various  territories  and  possessions 
On  the  continent  of  North  America  is  laige  ALASKA 
(purchased  from  Russia  m  1807)  In  the  West  In- 
dies are  PUKRTO  Rico  (ceded  by  Spam  in  the  Treaty 
of  Pans  after  the  Spanish-Amenc an  War,  since 
1947  it  has  had  the  right  to  elect  its  own  governor) 
and  the  VIRGIN  IHIANDH  o*  THE  UNITI  D  STATES 
(purchased  from  Denmark  in  1917)  In  the  Pacific- 
are  tho  Terntorv  of  Hawaii  (the  HAWAIIAN  IS- 
LANDS, annexed  in  1898),  GUAM  (ceded  by  Spam 
after  tho  Spanish-Amenc  an  War),  Americ  an  Samoa 

!see  SAMOA),  WAR*  ISIAND,  MIDWAY,  CANTON 
SLAND,  ENDI-  RBURY  ISLAND,  and  several  other 
islands  The  United  States  also  lias  trusteeship 
under  the  United  Nations  of  the  Caroline,  Mar- 
shall, and  Marianas  (except  Guam)  island  chains, 
held  by  tho  Japanese  before  the  Sec  ond  World  War 
U  S  forces  in  1950  still  occupied  the  Ryukvu  Is- 
lands (chief  among  them  Okinawa)  and  the  Bonm 
Islands  as  well  as  Japan  itself  The  United  States 
long  had  control  of  the  PHILIPPINE  ISIANDS,  now 
an  independent  republic  The  PANAMA  CANAL 
ZONE  is  held  under  perpetual  lease  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Panama  "Continental"  United  States 
stretches  across  North  America  from  the  Atlantic 
on  the  east  to  the  Pacific  on  the  we*t,  from  Canada 
on  the  north  to  Mexic  o,  the  Gulf  of  Mexic  o,  and  the 
Gulf  of  California  on  the  south  The  48  states  may 
lie  grouped  arbitrarily  into  beveral  IOOHC*  diMsions 
NEW  ENC.I  AND,  including  MAIM,,  Ni  w  HAMP- 
SHIRE, VERMONT,  MASSACHUSETTS,  CONNECTICUT, 
and  RHOUP  IHI  \ND,  the  Middle  Atlantic  states — 
NEW  YORK,  NKW  JKRSFY,  PFNN8-iLV\Ni\,  Dt  LA- 
WARE,  and  MARYI  AND,  the  Southeastern  states— 
VIRCUNIA,  WFBT  VIRGINIA,  NO>RTH  CAROLINA., 
SOUTH  CAROIIVA,  GJORCJH,  Ai  \HAM\,  and  FLOR- 
IDA, the  other  states  of  the  SOUTH— KI- NTT.  CKY, 
TENNFSSEE,  MISSISSIPPI,  Lot  iHUNV,  and  1  rx\s, 
tho  states  of  the  Great  Lakes  region  (most  of  the 
MIDDII  W>HT)— OHIO,  INDI\N\,  Ii  i  INOIH,  MICH- 
IGAN, WISCONSIN,  and  MIVNESOTA,  the  states  of 
the  trans-Mississippi  West — NORTH  D  \KOTA, 
SOUTH  DAKOTA,  IOWA,  MIHWOI.KI,  AKK  \NSAS, 
OKLAHOMA,  the  states  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the 
wostcin  mountains — MONT  VN\,  \\YOMINC,,  K  \NR\S, 

NEBRASKA,    COLOR  \DO,    NFV\D\,   Unil,    AlJIZON*., 

NEW  MEXICO,  the  states  of  the  Northwest  (Pacific 
Northwest) — IDAHO.  WASHINGTON,  and  OHKION, 
and  C\III-OKNI\  The  largest  state  is  Texas,  the 
smallest  Rhode  Island  Among  the  major  cities 
are,  m  the  hast,  NEW  YORK,  PHII  ADH  HHIA,  BAL- 
TIMORE BOSTON,  PirTSbiTR<,H,  WAHHINC.TON,  and 
BUFFATO,  m  the  Middle  West,  Cmrvoo,  Di  THOH, 
CirvFiAMD,  SAINT  LOUIH,  MILWAUKI-  »• ,  MINNE- 
APOLIS, and  CINCINNATI,  in  the  1  ar  \\cst,  Los 
ANCELES,  S\N  I1  HANCISCO,  and  SFATTLE,  and  in  the 
South  and  Southwest,  HOUSTON,  NEW  Oiu  *  AN«S, 
and  DAI  i  \H  The  easternmost  sec  ticm  of  the  coun- 
try is  an  Atlantic  lowland  area,  rising  to  the  eastern 
mountains  Beyond  them  lies  the  southern  part  of 
the  drainage  area  of  live  GRE\T  LAKFB  and  the 
broad  c  entral  plains  in  the  valley  of  tho  MISSISSIPPI 
mer  and  its  tributaries  These  prairies  rise  in  the 
west  to  tho  high,  treeless  plateau  of  the  Gurvr 
PLUNS  and,  beyond  to  the  Hoc  K'i  MOTNTMNS 
The  mountains  help  to  shut  in  the  GREM  B\SIN 
More  westerly  chains  (notably  the  SIERH\  Nt  VADA 
and  the  COAST  RANOF<*)  rise  high  alxne  the  deep- 
cut  valley's  Beyond  them  lie  the  narrow  Pac  ihc 
lowlands  Tho  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  c  oaatal  plains 
flow  east  to  the  Atlantic  (among  them  are  the  HUD- 
SON, the  DEIAWARF,  the  POTOMAC,  and  the  SAVAN- 
NAH) ,  they  supply  little  connection  between  the 
noithern  and  southein  sections,  which  arc  con- 
nected only  by  sea  and  by  longitudinal  valleys  just 
east  of  the  APPM  ACHIAN  MOUNTAINS  The  Appa- 
lachian Mts  is  the  general  name  given  to  tho  east- 
ern mountains  from  Maine  to  Alabama,  though  not 
all  the  c  hams  belong  to  one  system,  there  are  sc  ut- 
tered peaks  in  Maine,  and  farther  to  the  south  such 
chains  as  the  White  Mts  ,  the  Green  Mts  ,  the 
Berkshires,  the  Tacomcs,  the  Adirondacks  (part  of 
the  Laurentian  Plateau),  the  Catskills.  the  Alle- 
ghomes,  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Cumberland,  the 
Great  Smoky  Mts  .  and  the  Black  Mts  (with  Mt 
Mitchell  in  North  Carolina  tho  highest  peak  in  the 
E  United  States,  6,684  ft  high)  The  Great  Lakes 
belong  to  tho  St  Lawrence  drainage  svbtern  The 
land  8  and  W  of  the  W  Great  Lakes  basin  is  drained 
by  one  of  the  great  river  systems  of  the  world — 
that  of  the  Mississippi  and  tho  MISSOURI  rivers 
The  most  important  affluent  apart  from  tho  master 
streams  is  the  OHIO  river,  among  its  tributaries  are 
the  TENNEBHFF,  the  CUMBERLAND  and  the  WAB- 
A8H  Some  of  the  other  streams  that  feed  the  great 
system  are  the  MINNESOTA,  the  WISCONSIN,  the 
DBS  MOINEH,  the  YELLOWHTONB,  (with  the  Bia- 
HOBN  and  tho  POWDER  as  tributaries),  the  Nio- 
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BRARA,  the  PLATTK,  the  KANSAS,  and  the  AR- 
KANSAS (with  the  CIMARRON  and  the  CANADIAN  as 
tributaries)  Notable  i  ivers  in  the  S  central  United 
States  apart  from  the  Mississippi  system  are  the 
RED  RIVER  (of  the  South) ,  the  Hio  GRANDE,  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  Texas  and  Mexico, 
and  has  a  large  affluent,  tho  PFCOS  ,  and  the  smaller 
BHA?OH  and  COLORADO  rivers  in  Texas  The  cen- 
tral plum  IH  interrupted  by  two  highland  groups, 
the  BIACK  HIIL-H  and  the  complex  of  the  OZARK 
MOUNTMVH  The  general  name  given  the  master 
system  of  rugged  and  rocky  Western  mountains  is 
the  Roc  K\  MOUNI  \INH,  they  are  much  loftier  than 
the  older  eastern  chains,  there  are  numeious  com- 
plex c  hams  within  this  system  West  of  the  Roc  ky 
Mts  is  the-  Great  Basin,  and  west  of  this  are  the 
Siei  ra  Nevada  (in  whic  h  is  Mt  Whitney,  the  high- 
est peak  m  the  continental  United  States,  alt 
14,495  ft  ),  the  Coast  Ranges,  the  Cascade  Range 
and  the  others  The  Pac  ific  Northwest  is  the  dram- 
age  aioa  of  the  Coi  I-MIUA  river  with  its  southern 
tnbutar  v  ,  the  Snake  There  arc  large  and  areas  in 
Montana,  Utah,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  ( California  The  lowest  point  in  the  continental 
United  States  is  m  tho  desert  of  Death  Valley  (see 
D»ATH  V UIEY  NVTIONAL  MoNUMtNT)  in  Califor- 
nia The  C  01  ORADO  river  is  remarkable  not  onlv 
bee  ause  it  drams  a  largo  area  but  also,  and  more, 
because  it  is  the  stream  of  tho  GRAND  C\NYON,  one 
of  the  most  im  pressue  scenic  wonders  of  the  United 
States  Other,  but  less  important,  streams  of  the 
1<  ar  West  are  the  HUMBOLDT,  which  is  ui  an  interior 
drainage  system,  and  tho  SACR\MFNTO  and  S\N 
JOACJUIN  m  California  Three  of  tho  widely  publi- 
cized geographical  marvels  of  the  United  States 
are  NIACIARA  TAI  i  a  cm  tho  Canadian  border  of 
New  York,  the  GHE  vrSu  T  L\KI  in  UTVH,  and  the 
geysers  of  the  \  n  i  OWHTONB  National  Park  (I<  or 
some  otheis  «ee  the  tublo  under  N  \TIONAL  PVHKH 
and  the  artu  les  referred  to  there  )  Tho  United 
States  is  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  countries  of 
tho  world  Its  mineral  and  agricultural  resources 
are  tremendous,  and  it  has  prae  tie  ally  all  the 
resources  nee  essary  for  self-sufficiency  The  agri- 
cultural produc  ts  me  hide  all  those  of  the  temperate 
zone  a,s  well  as  -mbtropie  al  produc  e  (For  a<  counts 
of  produc  ts  m  detail,  soo  the  articles  on  the  states  ) 
The  industrial  development  has  been  spurred  b> 
the  growth  of  a  complex  network  of  communica- 
tions not  only  by  railroad,  automobile,  inland  wa- 
terways, and  air  but  also  by  telephone,  tolograph, 
and  radio  Moie  than  half  of  the  population  is 
urban  The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of 
European  de«  ent  Something  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  total  population  is  Negro  There  are  smaller 
groups  of  Oriental*,  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  on 
the  Pac  ifi<  c  oast  and  m  some  of  the  Eastern  cities 
presenting  considerable  groups  There  are  also, 
c  hiofh  on  reservations,  groups  of  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants, the  North  Americ  an  Indians  (see  IN- 
DIANS, NORTH  AMERICAN)  Until  very  recent  years 
(it  ma\  be  said  until  the  immigration  law  of  1924), 
the  United  States  was  the  "melting  pot"  of  nations 
On  the  base  of  the  oiigmal  group  of  British  settlers 
in  the  c  olomesof  the  \tlantu  c  oast  numerous  other 
national  groups  were  imposed  bv  immigration 
When  the  United  States  was  developing  rapidlv 
with  the  settlement  of  the  West  (where  some  earlier 
groups  of  1-rench  and  Spanish  settlers  were  ab- 
sorbed), immigrants  from  Europe  poured  into  the 
land  One  of  the  earlv  important  strains  was  the 
Scotch-Irish  Just  befoie  the  middle  of  the  19th 
cent  Irish  nnd  German  immigrants  were  tho  pre- 
dominant peoples  A  little  later  the  Scandinavian 
nations  supplied  many  settlers  After  the  Civil 
War,  the  immigration  came  mainly  from  the  na- 
tions of  S  and  K  Europe  from  Italv,  Greene,  Asia 
Minor,  Russia,  the  part  of  Poland  then  m  Russia, 
and  the  vanegatod  peoples  of  \ustria-Hungarv  and 
the  Balkans  There  were  lessei  strains  from  Por- 
tugal and  Spain  and  the  Levant,  and  to  some  extent 
the  earlier  sources  continued  to  supply  immigrants 
There  has  sometimes  been  some  e  onflic  t  of  cultures 
between  these  varied  peoples  and  tho  older  citizens, 
and  there  were  conscious  attempts  at  AMI-RICANI- 
z  vi  ION,  but  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  peo- 
ples have  coalesced  into  new  and  roughly  homo- 
geneous groups  The  Negro  and  tho  Otiontal  have 
offered  difficult  problems,  but  even  with  these 
groups  tho  tendem  \  has  been  toward  absorption 
The  government  of  the  United  States  is  that  of  a 
Federal  republic  set  up  by  tho  CONSTITUTION  OF 
THE  UNITI  D  STMI-S,  adopted  by  the  FI-DKRAL 
CONSTITUTION  \L  CONVFNTION  of  1787  There  is  a 
division  of  power  s  between  tho  Federal  government 
and  the  stite  governments  The  Federal  govern- 
ment has  a  threefold  division  of  powers  into  the 
executive,  headed  by  the  PRI-HIDFNT,  the  Vice 
President,  and  the  c  abinot,  which  is  made  up  of  tho 
Secictanes  heading  the  Departments  of  State, 
Treasury,  War,  Post  Office,  Naw,  Interior,  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  and  Labor  and  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  legislative— the  Congress,  which  is 
bicameral,  being  made  up  of  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  judicial — tho  court  sys- 
tem headed  bv  tho  Supreme  Court 
A  Nation  la  Born  The  area  now  included  in  the 
United  States  was  opened  to  European  settlement 
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after  the  voyage  of  discovery  by  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus m  1492,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the 
voyages  of  John  Cabot  in  the  English  service  and 
Jacques  Cartier,  a  Frenchman     These  three  na- 
tions— Sptun,  England,  and  France— were  the  c  hief 
nations  to  establish  colonies  in  the  present  United 
States,  though  others  also  took  part,  especially  the 
Netherlands  in  the  establishment  of  New  Nether- 
land,  which  became  New  York,  and  Sweden  in  a 
Swedish  colony  on  the  Delaware  river  (see  New 
Sweden)     The  first  permanent  settlement  in  the 
present  United  States  was  St  Augustine  (Florida), 
founded  in  1566  by  Pedro  Menendez  de  Avila    The 
Spanish  control  came  to  be  exerc  ised  over  Florida, 
West  Flonda,  Texas,  and  a  laige  part  of  the  West, 
including  California    The  chief  Irene  h  stronghold 
was  New  France  (present  Canada) ,  and  from  there 
they  spread  their  influence  over  the  Great  Lakes 
country  and  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  colony  of 
Louisiana     There  were  also   French  settlements 
elsewhere,  as  in  the  efforts  of  Joan  RIBAUT  and 
Rene  de  LAUDONNifcufc  to  found  a  Frenc  h  Protes- 
tant (olony  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  La  Salle's  ad- 
venture in  Texas    The  British  settlements,  which 
were  to  become  the  dominant  ones,  were  on  the 
Atlantic  <  oast    The  first  permanent  settlement  was 
at  Jamestown  in  Virginia  in  1M)7    The  first  British 
settlements  were  by  chartered  companies  (such  as 
the  Virginia  Company)     The  Virginia  c  olony  rep- 
resented one  t>pe  of  colony,  in  its  founding,  eco- 
nomic motives  were  paramount,  it  earh   passed 
from  company  control  to  <  ontrol  bv  the  e  rown  and 
became  a  characteristic  royal  colony    Another  type 
was  initiated  by  the  coming  of  the  PILGRIMS  to 
PLYMOUTH  in  Ib20,  religious  motives  played  a  large 
part  in  the  founding  of  this  and  the  other  New  Eng- 
land colonies,  which  were  governed  by  theocratic 
democracies  under  royal  ( barters   these  are  gener- 
ally termed  corporate  colonies     Though  freedom 
for  a  particular  religion  was  a  usual  goal,  only 
Rhode  Island  and  Maryland  had  religious  tolera- 
tion    A  third  type  of  colony  was  the  proprietary, 
founded    by   lords   proprietors,    who   had   quasi- 
feudal  grants  from  the  king,  prime  examples  are 
Maryland  (under  the  Calvert  faimh )  and  Penn- 
sylvania (under  William   PKNN)      These  colonies 
became  fairly  well-settled,  compact  groups E  of  the 
Appalachians — more  closely  organized  than  the 
French  and  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  United 
States     The  rivalry  of  France  and  England  for 
mastery  of  the  sea  and  the  colonies  of  the  world 
rose  in  the  later   17th  cent    and  resulted  in  the 
FRKNCH  AND  INDIAN  WARS,  whic  h  ended  in  the 
Treaty  of  Pans  of  1763  with  the  victory  of  the 
English  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Can- 
ada and  the  Great  Lakes  region  of  the  Northwest 
The  tendency  in  the  English  colonies  was  to  de- 
velop democratic  local  institutions,  especially  the 
colonial  assemblies    The  increasing  movement  to 
convert  the  corporate  and  proprietary  <  olonies  into 
royal  colonies  was  contested  by  some  of  the  set- 
tlers, but  the  process  of  subjecting  all  colonies  to 
royal  control  began  after  the  Restoration  QbbO)  m 
England  and  went  forward  relentlessly     It  is  im- 
possible to  understand  the  history  of  the  colonies 
in  the  present  United  States  without  study  of  the 
British  colonial  system ,  not  only  as  applied  to  those 
colonies  but  also  as  applied  to  the  other  British 
colonies      "Patnotic"    historians    formerly    con- 
demned the  mercantilist  system  which  was  at  the 
base  of  the  British  colonial  polu  y  and  cried  down 
the  NAVIGATION  ACTS  a»  harsh  repression     The 
later  work  of  sue  h  men  as  Charles  M    ANDREWS. 
Herbert  L   OSGOOD,  and  (»    L   BFER  has  led  to  a 
greater  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  sys- 
tem.  The  former  wholesale  c  riticism  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  privy  counc  il,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  the  colonial  governors  and  administrators  has 
been  revised.   There  were  some  attempts  at  union 
among  the  colonies,  usually  temporary  and  for  the 
purpose  of  military  defense  or  protection  of  some 
general  colonial  right,  among  them  were  the  NEW 
ENGLAND  CONFEDERATION  and  the  Ai  BANT  CON- 
GRESS    After  the  close  of  the  From  h  and  Indian 
Wars,  there  was  growing  alienation  of  interests  and 
increasing  conflict  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country     Such  inflammatory  quarrels  oc- 
curred as  that  over  the  STAMP  ACT  (the  most  im- 
portant), that  over  the  Townshend  Acts,  and  the 
troubles  in  Massachusetts  (BOSTON  MASSACRE  and 
the  BOSTON  TEA  PARTY)  and  elsewhere  (e  g  ,  the 
burning  of  the  Gaapee),  and  there  was  vocal  dis- 
content over  attempts  to  restrict  and  regulate  set- 
tlements m  the  Western  territories  and  the  eco- 
nomic troubles  of  American  debtors    The  way  was 
paved  for  the  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION    The  Revo- 
lution resulted  in  the  independence  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies    Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire.  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,     Delaware,     Maryland,     Virginia, 
North   Carolina,   South   Carolina,   and   Georgia. 
These  colonies,  become  states,  united  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation   (see  CONFEDERATION, 
ARTICLES  OF)  in  a  loose  federal  union     The  con- 
fin  ting  claims  of  the  states  in  the  West  were  settled 
by  the  cession  of  the  Western  territories  to  the 
federal  government  and  by  the  Northwest  Or- 
dinance of  1787,  which  set  up  a  form  of  territorial 
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government  and  a  method  of  admitting  new  state* 
to  the  Union.  The  weakness  of  the  central  govern- 
ment helped  to  forward  the  movement  toward  a 
new  form  of  central  government.  This  was  set  up 
in  the  Constitution,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the 
FEDERAL  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION  of  1787 
and  later  became  effective  on  ratific  ation  by  nine 
states.  The  first  man  to  be  elected  President  was 
appropriately  the  hero  of  the  Revolution,  George 
WASHINGTON  In  his  two  terms  as  chief  executive, 
political  parties  first  appeared  in  the  sharp  con- 
troversy between  the  followers  of  Alexander  HAMIL- 
TON, who  represented  the  conservative  property- 
holding  classes,  and  Thomas  JEFFERSON,  who 
preached  a  liberal  democracy  that  mote  or  less 
reflected  the  desires  and  ambitions  of  the  frontier 
farmers  In  the  South  this  partially  reflected  the 
conflict  between  men  of  the  TIDEWATBU  and  men  of 
the  FRONTIER  The  question  arose  as  to  whether 
the  Federal  power  should  be  strengthened  by  liberal 
interpretation  (loose  construe  tion)  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  Hamilton  desired,  or  the  rights  of  the  states 
jealously  guarded  by  strict  c  onstruction,  as  Jeffer- 
son wished,  this  introduced  the  perennial  problem 
of  STATES'  RIGHTS  into  the  American  complex  The 
Hamilton  group,  the  FEDERALIST  PARTY,  was  gen- 
erally friendly  toward  England,  the  Jefferson 
group,  later  the  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY,  toward 
France  The  question  of  maintaining  a  neutral 
attitude  toward  both  of  those  nations  m  the  French 
Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Wars  was  the  most 
vexing  question  of  American  foreign  policy  It 
continued  to  be  so  after  the  political  upheaval  of 
1800  had  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Jeffersoman 
democracy  Jefferson  succeeded  the  Federalist 
John  ADAMS  as  President  The  young  nation 
sought  to  solve  the  difficulties  created  by  French 
and  English  measures  against  American  shipping 
by  the  EMB^RC.O  ACT  ot  1807,  which  was  not  as 
happy  in  its  results  as  had  been  antic  ipatcd  The 
United  States,  which  had  been  little  more  than  a 
strip  of  settlements  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in 
1783,  had  been  expanding  into  the  West  Now 
states  had  been  settled  and  admitted  to  the  Union 
(Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  as  well  as  Ver- 
mont, which  managed  to  have  its  independent 
statehood  recognized)  A  now  expanse  of  territory 
had  been  added  bv  the  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  of 
1803  The  frontier  was  already  a  great  molding 
force  in  Americ  an  life  (its  importance  was  later  made 
manifest  in  Amoric  an  historic  al  writing  by  Freder- 
ick Jac  kson  TURN*  H  and  his  followers)  Western- 
ers drove  back  the  Indians  and  occupied  the  land 
Thev  naturally  came  into  some  conflict  with  both 
the  British  in  the  North  and  the  Spanish  in  the 
South  The,  hostility  to  the  British  and  the  desire  to 
take  Canada  combined  with  old  grievances  con- 
cerning troubles  on  the  sea  helped  to  bring  on  the 
WAR  OF  1812  The  Treatj  of  Ghent  (1814,  see 
GHENT,  TRI-ATY  o>)  guaranteed  to  the  United 
States  the  possession  of  the  Old  Noi  thwest  and  the 
dominant  theme  of  the  period  that  followed  is 
usually  considered  to  the  great  Westei  n  expansion 
In  the  South  the  effects  of  Eli  Whitney's  invention 
(1793)  of  the  cotton  gin  had  brought  a  new  staple 
crop,  and  the  Deep  South  (Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana)  was  developing  chiefly  on  the  basis  of 
c  otton  The  plantation  ec  onomy  of  the  South  with 
its  slavery  was  becoming  more  differentiated  from 
the  industrial  and  commercial  East  and  the  small- 
farm  agriculture  of  the  northern  West  In  the  East 
the  Industrial  Revolution  had  introduced  the 
factories  that  multiplied  and  improved  a,s  the  mar- 
ket expanded  with  the  improvement  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  settlement  of  the  West  The  Jofferson- 
lan  Dernoc  rats  had  little  but  internal  opposition 
after  the  downfall  of  the  Federalists  as  the  result  of 
the  War  of  1812  James  MADISON  was  succeeded 
by  James  MONROE  By  the  end  of  Monroe's  ad- 
ministration, a  new  movement  had  seized  upon  the 
country  Radical  doctrines  of  frontier  democracy 
had  focused  on  the  figure  of  Andrew  JACKSON,  who 
advocated  much  more  sweeping  democracy  than 
the  mild  Jeffersoman  school  lie  was  defeated  for 
the  Presidency  by  John  Qumcy  AD\MH  in  1824,  but 
he  triumphed  in  1828  Sectional  animosities  were 
increasing  and  played  a  large  part  m  the  changing 
politics  of  the  Jackson  era  The  NULI  IFICATION 
c  ontroversy  and  the  quarrel  over  the  BANK  OK  THB 
UNITED  STATES  both  involved  the  old  question  of 
states'  rights  as  well  as  sectional  interests  John  C. 
CALHOUN  emerged  as  the  principal  spokesman  of 
the  South  The  other  opponents  of  Jackson  amal- 
gamated to  form  the  WHIG  PARTY,  of  which  Henry 
CLAY  and  Daniel  WEBSTER  were  the  chief  figures 
Partially  because  of  the  financial  measures  of  Jack- 
son, the  serious  Panic  of  1837  occurred  The  Whig 
party  was  able  to  win  the  election  of  1840  by  the 
"Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider"  campaign  of  William 
Henry  HARRISON,  who  defeated  VAN  BUREN. 
American  expansion  had  reached  the  point  of  con- 
tact with  Spanish  settlement.  Florida  had  been 
purchased  in  1819  A  little  later  American  settle- 
ment began  in  Texas,  which  in  1830  after  a  success- 
ful revolution  became  an  independent  republic 
After  a  serious  struggle,  the  annexation  of  Texas 
was  agreed  upon  (1845).  The  MEXICAN  WAR  fol- 
lowed, and  by  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 


(see  GUADALUPE  HIDALGO,  TREATY  OF)  the  United 
States  acquired  California  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
West.  These  possessions  were  rounded  out  by  the 
GAUSDEN  PURCHASE.  When  the  question  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas  was  being  hotly  disputed,  a 
dispute  with  Great  Britain  over  the  Columbia  river 
country  (see  OREGON)  was  also  going  on,  the  ad- 
ministration of  James  K  POLK  saw  this  settled  in 
1840  The  settlement  of  California  by  Americans 
increased  at  one  tremendous  stride  after  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  1848,  which  led  to  the  great  gold 
rush  of  '49.  Mining  also  played  a  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  West  and  various  other  factors  in- 
fluenced frontier  development  An  unusual  in- 
stance was  the  settlement  of  Utah  by  the  Mon- 
MONS  Cattle  raising  also  produced  the  beginnings 
of  ranching  before  the  Civil  War 
Disunion  and  Reunion  The  territorial  gams  wore 
inextricably  mixed  with  the  sectional  quarrel  be- 
tween North  and  South,  the  chief  point  of  legisla- 
tive argument  lunging  on  the  question  of  the  exten- 
sion (or  rather  the  possibility  of  the  extension)  of 
the  Southern  slavery  system  into  the  new  terri- 
tories This  had  become  a  serious  issue  with  the 
debate  over  the  MISSOURI  COMPROMISE  in  1820 
The  rise  of  the  ABOLITIONISTS  in  the  '30s  started  a 
vigorous  attack  by  many  groups  in  the  North  on 
slavery,  and  the  question  became  a  more  and  more 
difficult  one  The  North  had  gamed  the  West, 
which  was  closely  bound  to  the  seaboard  North  by 
economic  ties — the  ERIE  CANAL  and  later  the  rail- 
roads playing  a  groat  part  m  this  process  The 
Western  states  admitted  were  for  the  most  part 
areas  of  small  farmers,  and  the  South  lost  her  hold 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  Seeking  some 
guarantee  against  the  rum  that  threatened  hei 
whole  economic  and  social  (system,  tho  South  was 
driven  to  an  effort  to  maintain  parity  in  the  Senate 
The  Southern  leaders  desired  substantial  assur- 
ances in  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAWS  and  in  proslavery  rep- 
resentation among  the  new  states  of  the  West  All 
the  political  leaders  sought  some  doc  isive  ac  tion  on 
the  question,  but  matters  drifted  along  and  became 
worse  The  COMPROMISF  OF  1850  was  the  last  gioat 
compromise  between  the  sec  tions  Now  leaders  had 
now  appeared,  and  the  views  the>  hold  were  more 
extreme  The  conflict  became  more  and  moie 
embittered  The  slavery  question  btoke  down  the 
older  political  parties  The  KANSAS-NEBRASKA 
BILL  of  1854  aroused  deeper  trouble*,  and  "bleed- 
ing Kansas"  saw  bloodshed  m  the  quarrel  between 
proalaveiy  and  antislavery  factions  The  J>REE- 
SOIL  PARTY  arose  to  oppose  tho  slavery  fore  es  and 
capture  a  part  of  tho  now  shatteied  Whig  party 
The  Free-Soilers  were  succeeded  later  by  the  Rt- 
PUBLKAN  PARTY  The  Democratic  party  was  also 
split  over  the  slavery  question,  Stephen  A  Douu- 
LAS  was  able  to  gam  only  a  reasonably  large  follow- 
ing Neither  the  Southern  "fire-eatons"  nor  the  ab- 
olitionists were  willing  to  give  any  ground  The 
question  was  made  somewhat  more  serious  by  the 
decision  m  the  DKFD  SCOTT  CASE  In  1860  the 
Republican  Abraham  LINCOLN  was  elected  Presi- 
dent The  Southern  states,  relying  on  their  doc- 
trine of  states'  rights  and  feeling  that  thoie  was  no 
possibility  of  fair  treatment  in  tho  Union,  had  10- 
course  to  SECESSION  and  formed  the  COM'*  ot  KAC-Y 
The  most  tragic  period  of  American  history  began 
Tho  CIVIL  WAR  (1801-65)  ended  m  a  victory  for 
the  North.  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  greatest  figure 
of  tho  war,  was  assassinated  shortly  after  its  close 
The  question  of  RECONSTRUCTION  of  the  South  was 
the  cause  of  the  bitter  struggle  that  resulted  in  the 
impeachment  of  President  Andrew  JOHNSON  in 
1868  The  period  of  Reconstruction  and  of  ill-feel- 
ing between  the  North  and  the  South  continued 
through  the  administrations  of  U  S  GRANT,  which 
was  notable  for  its  corruption  The  disputed  elec- 
tion of  1876,  in  whu  h  the  dec  wion  was  given  to 
Rutherford  B  HA^  rs  over  Samuel  J  Tn  DEN,  was 
the  turning  point  in  the  restoration  of  good  rela- 
tions between  the  sections  The  South  had,  how- 
ever, been  luined  by  the  war  and  the  postwar 
difficulties,  and  rebuilt  slowly  and  on  a  new  basis, 
industrial  development  there,  begun  long  before  the 
Civil  War,  increased  and,  after  the  last  decade  of 
the  19th  cent ,  hoc  ame  an  important  factor  m 
American  bfo  In  the  North  industrial  develop- 
ment went  on  with  me  teasing  speed  and  the  section 
was  generally  urbanized  The  age  of  stool  produced 
immense  industrial  projects  and  the  revolution  of 
the  "machine  age"  caused  more  profound  changes 
than  the  earlier  industrial  development  had  brought 
about.  Fortunes  were  made  rapidly,  and  the  urban 
social  structure  was  overturned  The '  'Gilded  Age' ' 
followed.  With  the  development  of  "big  business," 
gigantic  corporations  were  built  up,  and  a  few  out- 
standing figures,  as  John  D  ROCKEFELLER  in  in- 
dustry and  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  (see  MORGAN, 
family)  in  the  financial  world,  attained  power  un- 
dreamed of  by  the  capitalists  of  the  ante-bellum 
era,  who,  for  the  most  part,  had  fortunes  that  were 
based  on  commerce.  There  were  no  regulations  to 
govern  the  new  conditions  of  industry,  and  the 
worst  sort  of  abuses  appeared,  especially  in  the 
shameless  manipulation  of  the  railroads.  The  ex- 
cesses of  the  new  capitalism  aroused  a  good  deal  of 
opposition,  which  was  increased  by  the  combina- 
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tion  into  larger  and  larger  trusts,  Theee  trusts  -were 
able  to  crush  out  opposition  and  to  develop  meth- 
ods generally  considered  unfair  —  e.g.,  the  railroad 
rebates.  The  result  was  agitation  by  labor  and 
particularly  by  the  agricultural  classes  against  the 
trusts,  thus,  the  POPULIST  PARTY  hod  opposition  to 
the  large  interests  as  one  of  its  tenets  Widespread 
hatred  of  the  trusts  resulted  in  the  SHERMAN  ANTI- 
TRUST ACT  (1890),  the  moves  against  the  corpora- 
tions in  the  administrations  of  Theodore  ROOSE- 
VELT and  William  Howard  TAFT,  and  the  CLAYTON 
ANTI-TRUST  ACT  (1914)  The  industrial  changes 
and  the  great  increase  in  production  of  manu- 
factured goods  had  a  great  influence  on  the  Amer- 
ican foreign  pohc  v  and  the  emergence  of  the  United 
States  as  a  world  power  The  expansion  of  the 
country  was  continued  bv  the  purchase  of  Alaska 
from  Russia  (1807)  and  increasing  interest  in  the 
Caribbean  area,  shown  bv  the  American  attitude  in 
the  Cuban  TKN  YEARS  WAR  It  was  through  the 
participation  in  Cuban  affairs  that  the  United 
States  emerged  as  a  first-rate  power  in  the  SPANISH- 
AMERICAN  WAR  As  a  result  of  this  war  American 
power  in  the  Caribbean  was  strengthened  by  the 
acquisition  of  Puerto  Rico  and  a  protectorate  over 
Cuba  by  the  Platt  Amendment  The  long-standing 
interest  in  Central  America  and  the  development  of 
the  so-called  corollary  of  the  MONROE  DOCTRINE 
both  tended  to  expand  American  imperialism  The 
extended  negotiations  for  an  isthmian  canal  re- 
sulted m  American  intervention  in  the  PANAMA 
revolt  for  independence  and  the  c  onstruction  of  the 
PANAMA  CANAL  More  directly  imperialistic  were 
the  interventions  in  Latm-Ameru  an  countries,  par- 
ticularly NICARAGUA,  HAITI,  and  the  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC  in  the  Pacific,  the  United  States  devel- 
oped its  hold  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  were 
ultimately  annexed  Control  over  the  Philippine 
Islands  came  with  the  Spamsh-Amerit  an  War  The 
United  States  showed  mui  h  interest  in  maintaining 
the  Open  Door  in  China  and  in  the  development  of 
opportunities  there.  The  chief  men  to  develop  the 
vigorous  American  foreign  polity  were  Presidents 
Benjamin  HARRISON,  Grover  CLI-VELAND,  William 
M<  KINLEY,  Theodore  ROOHEVFLT,  and  William 
Howard  TAFT  and  their  Soc  retaries  of  State,  notably 
James  G  BLAINK,  Richard  OLNBY,  Ehhu  HOOT, 
and  Philander  C.  KNOX  In  foimal  politics  from 
1876  to  the  First  World  War  the  two  parties,  Re- 
public an  and  Democ  ratic,  dominated  the  sc  ene  In 
general,  in  the  period  before  the  Spamsh-Ameru  un 
War,  they  tended  to  become  almost  indistinguish- 
able There  were  polu  ie»,  espec  mlly  the  tariff,  on 
whith  they  were  theoretic  ally  diametrical!  v  op- 
posed, but  loctionaluation  of  pohtu  ul  interests  led 
to  the  aggregation  of  numerous  mutually  opposing 
groups  in  eac  h  party  The  Republic  ans  were  VK  tor- 
lous  in  electing  James  A  G  ARI  IELD  (1880),  who  was 
succeeded,  after  his  assassination,  by  Chester  A 
ARTHUR  In  the  election  of  1884  Grover  Cleveland 
was  successful,  the  first  Democrat  to  be  elected 
President  aftei  the  Civil  War  He  was  defeated  by 
Benjamin  Harrison  in  1888,  but  returned  to  the 
President  v  after  the  ole<  tion  of  1892  Most  of  the 
vital  issues  were  avoided  in  the  election  campaigns 
of  these  years  Thus  both  parties  agreed  on  <  ivil 
service  reforms  and  both  avoided  commitment  on 
the  monetary  question,  which  had  grown  serious 
The  argument  over  the  greenbacks  (sec  GRI-FN- 
BACK  PARTY)  and  over  the  free  coinage  of  silver  (see 
BLAND-ALLISON  ACT  and  SHERMAN  SILVER  PUR- 
CHASE AC'T)  involved  a  leal  issue  between  the 
debtor  classes  and  the  (  apitahst  c  lasses  that  was 
not  only  a  contest  between  radical  ami  c  onservative 
but  also  to  some  extent  a  contest  between  the  rural 
classes,  especially  the  Western  farmers,  and  the 
urban  classes  The  agitation  of  the  farmers  found 
expression  in  the  Granger  movement  A  thud 
party  arose  from  this  disc  ontented  group  who  were 
joined  by  a  labor  group,  this  was  the  Populist 
party  These  demands  did  not  become  a  major 
issue  in  national  politics  until  after  the  severe  busi- 
ness depression  of  the  early  '90s,  the  Democratic 
party  adopted  many  of  the  Populist  demands  m 
189f>  and  under  William  Jennings  BRYAN  fought  the 
presidential  campaign  against  the  conservative  Re- 
publican, McKuiley,  on  the  JREH  SILVER  issue.  The 
conservatives  won  with  McKuiley 
Varieties  of  Reform  in  the  £Oth  Century  Under 
McKinley's  Republican  successor,  Theodore  Roose- 
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velt,  a  less  conservative  Republican  policy  was 
adopted  with  moves  against  "malefactors  of  great 
wealth"  and  sue  h  progressive  measures  as  the  Pure 


Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906  Roosevelt  was  suc- 
ceeded by  William  Howard  Taft,  but  before  the 
end  of  Taft's  term  the  two  broke,  the  Republicans 
split  into  two  factions,  the  "regular"  Republican 
party  and  the  PROGRESSIVE  PARTY  (see  also  IN- 
SURGENTS) Both  Taft  and  Roosevelt  were  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency  m  1912,  but  it  was  the 
Democratic  candidate,  the  idealistic*,  reforming, 
and  very  liberal  Woodrow  WILSON,  who  was  vic- 
torious. His  administration  was  ono  of  legislation 
for  social  reform.  The  Adamson  Law,  the  Clayton 
Anti-Trust  Act,  and  finally  the  Eighteenth  (Pro- 
hibition) Amendment  were  adopted.  The  Federal 
Reserve  system  was  also  established.  He  did  not 
radically  alter  the  Caribbean  policy  of  his  predeces- 
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sors.  Serious  trouble  with  Mexico  occurred  when 
Mexico  was  torn  by  the  struggle  between  HUERTA, 
CARHANZA,  VILLA,  and  ZAPATA.  The  landing  of 
U  8  forces  in  Veracruz  and  the  campaign  against 
Villa  were  the  outstanding  incidents  of  hostility 
The  United  States  had  already  taken  vigorous  part 
in  the  movement  for  peace  and  arbitration,  par- 
ticularly in  the  HAGUE  CONFFRENCES,  this  tend- 
ency was  strengthened  by  Sec  retary  of  State 
William  Jennings  Bryan  and  his  "cookng-off" 
treaties.  The  primary  issue  in  foreign  affairs  was 
the  maintenance  of  American  neutrality  in  the 
First  WORLD  WAR  Wilson  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  prevent  the  United  States  from  being  involved 
and  m  1918  was  reelected  on  a  peace  platform,  but 
neutrality  proved  impossible  On  April  6,  1917,  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  on  tho  wide  of  the 
Allies  agauist  the  Central  European  powers  Wil- 
son at  the  time  that  peace  negotiations  started  was 
the  leader  of  the  woild  He  went  in  person  to  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  and  took  a  leading  part  m 
tho  negotiations  But  reaction  in  the  United  States 
was  strong,  and  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty  (see  VERSAILLES,  TREATY  OF)  The  question 
of  entrance  into  tho  LEAGUE  or  NATIONS  was  hotly 
debated  even  after  the  first  refusal  to  enter  Later 
entrance  into  the  WORLD  COURT  was  also  hotly 
debated  The  Republicans  were  victorious  in  tho 
election  of  1920  When  Warren  G  HARDING  be- 
came President  there  was  much  talk  of  a  "return  to 
normalcy  "  The  country  increased  in  prosperity, 
and  in  the  administrations  of  Harding  and  his 
successor,  Calvin  COOLIDGE,  had  the  biggest  boom 
in  its  history  Tho  First  World  War,  however, 
marked  a  definite  period  in  changing  attitudes 
toward  ec  onomu ,  political,  and  soc  ml  problems 
In  the  administration  of  Herbert  Hoo\  i  n  a  severe 
business  depression  began  in  1929,  this  was  part  of 
the  world-wide  depression  and  it  was  aggiavated 
by  the  question  of  foreign  debts  (see  WAR  DEBTS 
and  REPARATIONS)  In  1931  Hoover  proposed  the 
debt  moratorium,  whic  h  did  not,  however,  have  the 
closired  effec  t  He  undertook  measures  to  combat 
the  depression,  but  without  striking  success  In 
the  1932  election  he  was  overwhelmingly  defeated 
by  the  Demo(  rat  Franklin  D  ROOSIVFIT  The 
new  President  immediately  instituted  his  NEW 
DKAL  with  vigorous  measures  To  meet  tho  t  ritical 
financ  ml  emergent  y  he  instituted  a  "bank  holiday  " 
Congress,  called  into  ispeVial  session,  enacted  a 
succ  ession  of  laws,  some  of  them  to  meet  the  ec  o- 
nomic  t  nsib  with  relief  measures,  others  to  put  into 
operation  long-range  social  and  economic  refoims 
Some  of  the  most  important  agenc  les  i  reated  were 
the  NATIONAL  RECOVFRY  ADMINISTRATION,  the 
AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMKNT  ADMINISTRATION,  the 
PUBLIC  WORKS  ADMINISTRATION,  the  CIVILIAN 
CONSERVATION  CORPS,  and  the  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
AUTHORITY  This  program  was  further  broadened 
in  later  sessions  with  other  agenc  ies,  notably  the 

SFCURITII-S   AND    EXCHANGE    CoMMIHSION   and   tho 

Works  Progress  Administration  (later  the  WOHK» 
PROJFCTS  ADMINISTRATION)  Laws  also  created  a 
SOCIAL  SEctmirv  program  The  program  was  dy- 
namic and,  in  a  sense,  revolutionary,  for  it  was  in- 
tended to  create  a  vast  machinery  by  which  the 
state  tould  promote  economic  stability  and  social 
welfare  With  a  slight  lifting  of  the  cloud  of  de- 
pression, opponents  of  these  new  measures  became 
vocal,  arguing  that  the  program  violated  individual 
rights  and  was  extravagant  and  wasteful  Adverse 
decisions  on  several  of  the  measures  by  the  U  S 
Supreme  Court  tended  to  slow  the  pace  of  reform 
and  caused  Roosevelt  to  attempt  unsuccessfully  to 
levise  the  court  (see  SUPREME  COURT,  UNITED 
STATES)  Roosevelt  was  elected  by  a  stupendous 
majority  in  1936  and  won  eahily  in  1940  even 
though  ho  was  breaking  the  no-third-term  prece- 
dent, which  had  held  since  the  time  of  George 
Washington  He  was  in  1944  elected  for  a  fourth 
term  Nevertheless,  his  oppcmentb  had  grown 
more  mtransigently  bitter,  and  his  supporter*  more 
adulatory  Many  years  before  1944,  however,  the 
emphasis  had  shifted  from  the  now-established  re- 
form program  to  the  difficulties  of  foieign  affairs 
The  optimistic  and  hopeful  atmosphere  of  the 
1920s  that  had  been  signalized  by  tho  NAVAL  CON- 
FERENCES and  especially  b\  the  Kt  LLOGG-BRIAND 
PACT  had  begun  to  fade  before  Roosevelt  came  to 
power  The  chief  hopeful  continuance  was  in  the 
policy  of  friendship  toward  the  Latin  American 
nations  This  was  expanded  in  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration to  a  full-blown  "good  neighbor"  pol- 
icy, which  was  to  continue  and  prove  generally 
fruitful  for  the  United  States  in  the  >  ears  that  fol- 
lowed (see  PAN-AMFRICANISM)  The  rise  of  the 
fascist  nations  in  Europe  and  of  Japan  in  the  I1  ar 
East,  however,  threatened  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  as  wars  began  m  China  and  Ethiopia,  the 
United  States  sought  first  to  bulwark  its  insular 
security  by  the  NEUTRALITY  ACT  Events  marched 
on  The  Axis  powers  resorted  more  to  threats  of 
force,  and  intimidation  led  to  the  actual  outbreak 
of  the  European  war  in  Sept ,  1939  The  United 
States  still  strove  to  remain  out  of  the  war,  but 
after  the  fall  of  France  before  German  attack  ui 
June,  1940,  the  sympathies  of  the  United  States  for 
a  Britain  beleaguered  by  Germany  became  more 
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overt.  In  March,  1941,  LEND-LEASE  aid  was  ex- 
tended to  the  British.  The  threat  of  war  had  al- 
ready caused  the  adoption  of  SEI  FCTIVE  SERVICE  to 
build  the  armed  strength  of  the  nation  Hemi- 
sphere defense  was  enlarged,  and  the  United  States 
drew  closer  to  Great  Britain  with  the  issuance  of 
the  ATLANTIC  CHARTER  It  was  not,  however,  the 
European  war  that  drew  the  United  States  into  the 
conflict  The  Roosevelt  government  had  vigor- 
ously protested  the  movets  of  Japan  in  its  <  areer  of 
conquest  and  establishment  of  tho  "Greater  East 
Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere  "  Diplomatic  relations 
grow  more  taut,  but  the  Japanese  ambassador  in 
Washington  and  a  special  envoy  wore  still  c  an\mg 
on  discussions  when  on  Dec  7,  1941,  Japanese 
bombs  fell  on  Pi  AHL  HARBOR  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  The  United  States  prompth  declared 
war,  arid  four  da\s  later  war  with  the  Axis  powers 
also  began  The  fighting  was  to  be  long  and  hard 
in  the  global  c  cmflu  t  (for  an  account  of  military 
and  naval  events,  see  WORLD  WAR,  SECOND)  The 
country  c  ompleted  mobilization  of  its  vast  re- 
sources arid  expended  them  The  creation  of  war 
plants,  tho  moving  of  population,  the  draining  off 
of  all  the  young  men  and  some  \oung  women  to  the 
armed  services,  and  the  necessity  to  turn  all  essen- 
tial materials  to  the  actual  waging  of  the  war, 
which  used  prodigious  amounts  of  raw  materials 
dislocated  the  economy  Government  control  of 
materials,  transportation,  and  manpower  was 
achieved  b\  the  c  reation  of  a  great  number  of  war 
agenc  ies  The  economy  expanded  despite  disloc  a- 
tion  and  diffic  ultie&  The  war  underscored  the  im- 
portance of  U  S  resources  and  the  prestige  and 
position  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs 
President  Roosevelt  had  established  himself  as  a 
world  leader  with  his  strong  economic  program 
He,  Winston  Churchill,  arid  Joseph  Stalin  were 
the  three  great  war  leaders  A  series  of  important 
conferences  outlined  the  policies  for  the  war  and 
the  programs  for  the  peace  after  victory,  among 
these  were  the  Mow  ow  CONFERFNCFS,  the  CABA- 

BLANC  A  (  'OVJFRENCE,  the  CAIRO  CONFERENCE,  the 

TEHERAN  CONF  LRFNC  >  ,  and  most  important  of  all, 
the  YALTA  CONFERI-NCF,  at  whith  Roosevelt, 
Churchill,  and  Stalin  outlined  the  plans  for  post- 
war settlement  (most  of  the  provisions  were  not 
made  public  until  later)  Roosevelt  was  a  key 
figure  in  the  plans  for  the  peace-keeping  organiza- 
tion after  the  wai,  which  was  to  be  created  as  the 
UNIT*D  NATIONS  He  was  still  busy  laying  the 
bases  of  the  new  post-war  world  when  on  \pril  12, 
1945,  he  died  suddenh  Vice  President  Harr>  S 
TRUMAN  became  President  A  mouth  later  the 
European  war  ended  when  Germany  surrendered 
on  May  7  1945  Tiuman  went  to  the  POTSDAM 
CoNn-RfNCF  (Jul\- August),  where  \arioua  ques- 
tions such  as  the  method  of  zoning  and  occupying 
Germany  and  various  territorial  transfers  were  set- 
tled, man>  on  an  ad  interim  babis,  pending  the 
cone  lusion  of  peac  e  treaties  Before  the  war  ended 
with  the  defeat  of  Japan,  the  United  States  had 
introduced  a  new  weapon  of  war,  the  ATOMIC 
BOMB  This  use  of  atomic  energy  presented  new 
problems,  both  national  and  international,  and 
was  believed  by  many  to  have  ushered  in  a  new 
era  In  a  real  &ense  tho  bomb  was  still  reverberat- 
ing m  1950  The  Japanese  surrender,  announced 
Aug  14,  1945,  and  formalized  less  than  a  month 
later,  brought  the  war  to  a  close  The  difficulties  of 
the  peace  soon  became  apparent  Economic  read- 
justments with  rising  living  costs,  fear  of  inflation, 
and  an  outbreak  of  strikes  marked  the  troubles  of 
transition  Wartime  controls  were  gradually  re- 
laxed, the  veterans  of  the  war  were  reabsorbed, 
and  the  much-feaied  inflation  had  not  taken  place 
by  1950  There  was  some  return  to  more  <  onserva- 
tive thought,  ami  the  TAF  i-H  ARTLE"*  LAIIOR  ACT 
of  1947  drastically  amended  the  functions  of  the 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RFLATIONS  BOARD  set  up  under 
the  New  Deal  President  Truman,  howe\er,  stood 
for  moderate  liberal  reforms,  with  emphasis  on 
tivil  liberties  and  protection  for  the  small  man  To 
the  intense  surprise  of  most  political  forec  alters  he 
wan  victorious  over  Thomas  E  DEWE\  in  the  pres- 
idential election  of  1948  A  generally  conservative 
Congress,  however,  refused  to  ac  c  opt  many  of  the 
measures  sponsored  In  the  President  Meanwhile 
the  international  situation  had  deteriorated,  with 
the  late  Allies  split  into  two  camps,  the  Western 
nations  agauist  the  UhSR  and  the  nations  where 
Communism  had  been  established  as  dominant 
after  the  war  The  chasm  widened  and  threatened 
to  nullify  the  security  powers  of  the  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS, in  which  the  United  States  and  tho  USSR 
were  looked  upon  as  the  leading  world  powers 
Their  opposition  grew  acrimomou&  The  "Truman 
doctrine,"  laid  down  in  1947,  was  intended  to  pro- 
tect nations  threatened  by  Communist  influence, 
and  U  S  financial  aid  was  tendered  Greece  to  help 

Eut  down  Communist  guerrillas  The  EUROPEAN 
LECOVKRY  PROGRAM  (called  tho  Marshall  Plan 
after  Secretary  of  State  George  C  Marshall)  was 
bitterlv  opposed  by  the  USSR  No  agieement  was 
reached  in  the  United  Nations  on  c  ontrol  of  atomic 
energy,  and  in  the  Security  Council  action  tended 
to  move  pei  petually  to  stalemate,  with  the  Western 
powers  and  the  smaller  Soviet  bloc  in  constant  fric- 
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tion.  Interpretations  of  the  agreement  reached  at 
the  Potsdam  Conference  differed,  and  there  was 
sharp  conflict  in  matters  of  governing  GERMANY, 
which  was  now  virtually  split  into  two  countries. 
This  struggle  reached  a  high  point  m  the  Russian 
blockade  (1948-49)  of  BFRUN  Friction  also  oc- 
curred in  the  other  jomtlv  occupied  countries, 
AUSTRIA  and  KORKA  The  Western  nations  drew 
closer  together,  and  the  NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
was  signed  on  April  4,  1949  The  United  States 
viewed  with  alarm  the  vie  tory  of  the  Communist 
forces  in  China  and  refused  to  recognize  the  new 
government  Thus  Mav,  I960,  saw  the  world 
divided  into  two  tamps  and  the  settlement  of  poaro 
with  Japan  and  Germany  still  postponed  and  the 
other  problems  of  the  Second  World  War  still  un- 
resolved The  reaction  in  the  United  States  showed 
in  strong  anti-Communist  and  anti-Russian  feeling 
and  in  moves  to  rearm  and  recreate  armed  forces  in 
the  troubled  world 

List  of  Presidents  The  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  been  (thoir  native  states  given  m  paren- 
theses) 

1  George  Washington  (Virginia)  1780  1797 

2  John  Adams  (Massac  husetts)  1797-  1801 

3  Thomas  Jefferson  (Virginia)  1801-1809 

4  James  Madison  (Virginia)  1NOO-1817 

5  James  Monroe  (Virginia)  1817-1825 

6  John Qmncy  Adams  ( Massachusetts)  1825-1829 

7  Andrew  Jackson  (South  Carolina')     1829-1817 

8  Martin  Van  Buren  (New  York)  1837-1841 

9  William  Henry  Harrison  (Virginia)      1841-1841 
(died  in  office) 

10  John  Ty  lor  (Virginia)  1811-1845 

11  James  K   Polk  (North  Carolina)          1845-1849 

12  Zachary  Tavlor  (Virginia)  1849-1850 
(died  m  office) 

13  Millard  Fillmore  (New  York)  1850  1853 

14  Franklin  Pierce  (New  Hampshiie)       1853   1857 

15  James  Buchanan  (Pennsylvania)         1857  1801 
10  Abraham  Lincoln  (Kentucky)  1801-1805 

(assassinated) 

17  Andrew  Johnson  (North  Carolina)      1S05  180*) 

18  Tosses  S  Grant  (Ohio)  1809-1877 

19  Rutherford  B   Havos  (Ohio)  1877  1881 

20  James.  A  Garfield  (Ohio)  1881-1881 
(assassinated) 

21  Chester  A   Arthur  (Vermont)  18S1-1885 

22  Grover  Cleveland  (New  Jersey)  1885-1889 

1893-1897 

23  Benjamin  Hamson  (Ohio)  1889-189* 

24  William  MrKmlej  (Ohio)  1897-1901 
(assassinated) 

25  Theodore  Roosevelt  (New  York)         1001-1409 

26  William  Howard  Taft  (Ohio)  1909-1913 

27  Woodrow  Wilson  (\  irgima)  191 J -1921 

28  Warren  G    Harding  (Ohio)  1921-1923 
(died  in  office) 

29  Calvin  Coolidge  (Vermont)  1923  1929 

30  Herbert  C    Hoover  (Iowa)  1929  19  M 

31  Franklin  D   Rooscyelt  (Now  York)     1933-1945 
(died  in  offi<  e) 

32  Harrv  S   Truman  (Missouri)  1045- 
There  are  articles  on  all    Xmencans  of  major  im- 
portance and  on  numerous  topics  of  American  his- 
torv,  suth  as  the  WHTHIO    REBELLION,  the  OHIO 

COMPMfY,      IVDtPENDt  VT     TREASURY,     and     HTA.K 

Rot  TF  There  are  articles  on  the  towns  and  c  ities 
of  the  United  States  The  state  articles  supply 
bibliographies  for  state  historv  Seo  AMERICAN 

ARCHITECTURE,   AMERICAN    \HT,    AMFKtCAN   LITFR- 

ATURE  General  articles  (eg,  HIAVLRY  and  DIP- 
LOMATIC SERVICE)  have  much  American  material 
and  useful  bibliographies  The  writings  on  Amer- 
ican history  are  very  \olurnmous  A  general  bib- 
liography is  Edward  Channmg,  Albert  B  Hart, 
and  F  J  Turner,  Guide  to  the  Study  and  Reading  of 
American  History  (rev  ed  ,  191 2) ,  see  also  Josephus 
N  Larned,  Literature  of  American  History  (1902), 
Grace  G  Griffin,  Writings  of  American  History 
(various  issues  after  1900)  Important  c  ooperative 
undertakings  by  various  authors  are  the  "Amer- 
ican Nation"  senes  (ed  by  Albert  B  Hart,  28 
vols  ,  1004-18),  "Chronicles  of  America"  (od  by 
Allen  Johnson,  50  vols  ,  1918-21),  and  "History  of 
American  Life"  (ed  bv  Arthur  M  Schlesmger  and 
Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  12  vols  ,  1927-44)  Among  the 
longer  histories  c  overing  a  considerable  part  of  the 
American  story  are  those  by  Edward  CHANNINQ, 
John  Bach  MCMASTER,  hlli^  Paxson  OBERHOLTZEH, 
and  James  Ford  RHODES  Prominent  among  his- 
torians of  the  colonial  period  are  Charles  Me  Lean 
ANDREWS,  George  Louis  BEER,  Lawrence  Henry 
GIPSON,  and  Herbert  Levi  OJSGOOD  There  is  a 
wealth  of  period  histories  ranging  from  Henry 
Adams's  unimpassioned  History  of  the  Ignited 
States  (covering  the  administrations  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison,  9  vols  ,  1889-91)  to  the  controversial 
Age  of  Jackson  (1945)  by  Arthur  M  Schlesmgor, 
Jr  ,  most  of  these  are  included  in  the  bibliographies 
of  articles  on  the  chief  men  of  the  period  and  on 
great  events  such  as  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Civil  Wai,  and  the  like  Shorter  general  histories 
include  Charles  A  Beard  and  Mary  H.  Beard,  The 
Rise  of  American  Civilization  (1927),  America  in 
Midpassage  (1930),  and  The  American  Spirit 
(1943) ,  James  Truslow  Adams,  The  Epic  of  Amer- 
ica (1931);  8.  E.  Monson  and  H.  8.  Commager, 


The  Growth  of  the  American  Republic  (1031;  later 
eds);  3  F.  Bemis,  A  Diplomatic  History  of  the 
United  States  (1936) ;  J.  S  Bassett,  A  Short  History 
of  the  United  Statet  (3d  ed  ,  rev.  by  Richard  H. 
Bassett,  1939),  J.  H  Latan6  and  D.  W.  Wain- 
house,  A  History  of  American  Foreign  Policy  (rev. 
ed  ,  1940) ,  Allan  Nevins  and  H  S.  Commager, 
Short  History  of  the  United  States  (1945) ,  J  D. 
Hicks,  A  Short  History  of  American  Democracy 
(new  ed  ,  1949)  See  also  Ellen  C,  Semple,  Amer- 
ican History  in  Its  Geographical  Conditions  (1903); 
F  A  Ogg  and  P  O  Ray,  Introduction  to  American 
Government  (1923,  later  eds),  V  L  Parruigton, 
Main  Currents  of  American  Thought  (3  vols  ,  1927- 
30),  W  E  Bmkley,  American  Political  Parties 
(2d  od  ,  1947) ,  Peter  Odegard  and  E  A  Helms, 
American  Politics  (2d  ed  ,  1947),  D  W.  Brogan, 
American  Themes  (1949),  Geoffrey  Gorer,  .Amer- 
ica* People  (1948) 

United  States  Government  Printing  Office*  see 
GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OtFicE,  UNITED  STATES 
United  States  Military  Academy,  institution  found- 
ed (1802)  at  WEST  POINT,  N  Y  ,  to  prepaie  young 
men  to  be  officers  of  the  U  S  army  It  is  popularly 
known  as  West  Point  or  Arm>  The  original  act 
provided  that  the  Corps  of  Engmeeis  stationed  at 
West  Point  should  constitute  a  military  academy, 
but  an  act  of  1812  laid  the  basis  for  a  broader  es- 
tablishment Changes  in  <  urnculum  and  organiza- 
tion mado  by  Sylvanus  THAYER,  superintendent 
from  1817  to  1833,  earned  him  the  title  "father  of 
tho  Military  Academy  "  Alter  the  excellent  records 
made  bv  West  Point  graduates  in  the  Mexican  War 
and  especially  in  the  Civil  War  (the  chief  com- 
manders of  the  Union  and  Confodoiato  armies — 
Ulysses  S  Grant  and  Robeit  E  Leo,  a  former  su- 
perintendent of  the  a(  ademy  —were  West  Point 
men),  control  of  the  academy  formally  passed  to 
the  War  Dept  in  1800  The  present  authorized 
coips  of  cadets  is  2,496,  appointed  as  follows  8 
from  eac  h  state  at  large ,  4  from  eac  h  c  ongrossional 
district  and  territory  and  from  Puerto  Rico,  b  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  2  from  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  172  from  the  United  States  at  large, 
and  180  from  the  regular  at  my  and  the  National 
Guard  An  additional  nunilwr  of  cadets  may  be 
appointed  from  sons  of  Medal  of  Honor  winners 
and  fiorn  foreign  c  ountries  Candidates  must  be  17 
to  22  yoais  of  age  and  must  meet  certain  physical 
and  educational  qualifications  Cadets  undergo  a 
four-year  course  of  instruction,  with  summers  de- 
voted to  piactical  military  training,  and  aio  paid 
$9M  a  year,  plus  a  ration  allowance  The  US 
Mihtaiy  Academy  Museum,  containing  ordnance 
and  military  trophies  of  historical  interest,  is 
among  tho  most  important  of  college  and  univer- 
sity museums  George  \\  CMICM  compiled  a 
valuable  biographical  register  of  West  Point  grad- 
uates See  Kendill  Banning,  West  Point  Today 
(1037,  rev  ed  ,  1940),  R  E  Dupuv,  Where  They 
Have  Trod  (1040),  John  Crane  ami  J  F  Kieley, 
West  Point  (1947),  Sidney  Gorman,  West  Point 
(1050) 

United  States  National  Museum  see  SMITHSONIAN 
INHIITMION 

United  States  Naval  Academy,  institution  at  Annap- 
olis, Md  ,  for  training  officers  of  the  U  S  navy  In 
1821  a  naval  school  was  founded  on  board  tho 
Guernere  at  New  York  By  1813  others  wore  es- 
tablished at  Noifolk  and  Boston  In  1830  the 
officers  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Vandalia  drew 
up  a  petition  protesting  against  existing  conditions 
and  urging  tho  establishment  of  a  naval  school 
Little  was  done  until  George  B\Nt  ROFT,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  founded  (1845)  the  Naval  School  at 
Annapolis  on  the  site  of  Fort  Severn  The  school 
was  reorganized  (1850-51)  as  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  During  the  Civil  War  it  was 
moved  to  Newport,  R  I  ,  but  was  returned  to  An- 
napolis in  1805  Candidates  must  be  between  17 
and  21  years  of  age  and  must  meet  certain  physical 
and  educational  qualifications  Tho  midshipman 
leceives  $036  a  year  plus  a  ration  allowance,  hut  he 
is  required  to  pay  for  clothing,  uniforms,  textbooks, 
and  tho  like  The  four-year  courso  includes  scien- 
tific and  general  studies  as  well  as  technical  courses 
on  naval  subjects  and  practical  work  on  cruises 
The  President  is  allowed  to  appoint  75  midshipmen 
eac  h  year  from  sons  of  service  members  The  Vice 
President  and  each  Senator,  Representative,  and 
territorial  delegate  in  the  U  S  Congress  may  send 
5  midshipmen  to  Annapolis,  or  Navy,  as  the 
academy  is  popularly  called  Each  year  320  en- 
listed men  from  the  regular  and  reserve  navy  and 
the  Marine  Corps  may  be  appointed  A  total  of  40 
appointments  is  authorized  for  sons  of  deceased 
veterans  of  the  world  wars  Honor  graduates  of 
naval  and  military  schools  receive  20  appoint- 
ments Other  appointments  are  reserved  for  tho 
Canal  Zone,  l*uerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
sons  of  Medal  of  Honor  winners,  the  Philippines, 
and  Latin  American  republics  The  academy  has  a 
notable  museum  See  Park  Benjamin,  The  United 
States  Naval  Academy  (1900);  Kendall  Banning, 
Annapolis  Today  (1938),  John  Crane  and  J  F 
Kieley,  United  Slates  Naval  Academy,  the  First 
Hundred  Years  (1945). 

United  States  Naval  Observatory,  the  government 


astronomical  observatory  In  Washington,  D.O.  It 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  of  naval  opera- 
tions; formerly  it  was  administered  through  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Navy  Dept  Its  mam 
functions  include  the  making  of  astronomical  ob- 
servations and  the  publishing  of  astronomical  and 
navigational  information,  useful  especially  to  the 
country's  naval  vessels  and  aircraft  but  often  serv- 
ing also  to  advance  the  sciences,  and  the  sending 
out  of  time  signals  based  on  precise  star  observa- 
tions For  the  determination  of  the  time,  transit 
telescopes  are  used,  and  the  standard  clocks  of  tho 
observatory  are  kept  in  a  vault  where  temperature 
and  air  pressure  are  constant  From  1894  the  ob- 
servatory has  published  the  American  Ephemcns 
and  hautwal  Guide  The  observatoiy  began  as  a 
depot  of  charts  and  instruments,  established  by 
the  Navy  Dept  in  1830  The  first  small  observa- 
tory was  built  (1834)  on  Capitol  Hill  at  the  per- 
sonal expense  of  Lt  Charles  Wilkos  In  1842  Con- 
gress authorized  a  moie  adequate  building  and 
fuller  equipment  The  plans  wore  made  and  car- 
nod  out  by  Lt  J  M  Gilhss,  and  in  1844  Lt  M  F 
Maury,  who  had  been  m  charge  of  tho  depot  from 
1842,  assumed  the  administration  of  the  just  com- 
pleted naval  observatory  In  1873  an  cquatoiial 
refracting  telescope  with  a  20-inch  lens  made  by 
Alvan  G  Clark  was  installed  With  this  instru- 
ment, then  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
Asaph  Hall  in  1877  discovered  the  satellites  of 
Mars  In  1803  the  observatory  was  removed  to  its 
present  site  The  clockhouse,  set  m  lat  38°66/14* 
N,  is  the  center  of  a  group  of  buildings  gathered 
within  a  radius  of  1,000  ft  There  an  extensive 
equipment  is  housed  The  library  contains  a  note- 
worthy collection  of  mathematical  and  astronom- 
ical works 

United  States  Supreme  Court,  see  SUPREME  COURT, 
UNITED  STATES 

Unity,  religious  movement  incorporated  as  tho  Unity 
School  of  Chii&tiamty,  with  headquarters  at  Lee's 
Summit,  Mo  It  has  used  the  name  Unity  since 
1891,  but  it  was  founded  earlier  hv  Charles  and 
Myrtle  Fillmore  as  a  faith-healing  cult,  with  aflini- 
ties  to  both  Chustian  Science  and  New  Thought 
In  tune  it  acquuod  the  characteristics  of  a  Chris- 
tian denomination,  including  local  "centers"  or 
churches,  an  ordained  ministry ,  and  a  statement  of 
faith  (1021)  In  1922  it  withdrew  fiorn  the  Inter- 
national New  Thought  Alliance  Urutv  professes 
to  follow  closely  the  "Jesus  Christ,  teac  lung  "  The 
Bible  has  an  inner  moaning,  henco  is  interpreted 
allegoric allv,  not  literally,  but  its  revelation  is  not 
final,  for  revelation  is  a  continuing  process  Men 
attain  salvation  through  development  of  their 
Christ  const  lousnoss  and  ultimately  all  men  will 
be  saved  Emphasis  is  placed  on  man's  ability  to 
"heal"  ills  of  mind  and  c  in  urns!  am  e«  as  well  as  of 
bodv  By  prayer  and  light  thinking  he  can  regen- 
erate his  bodv  and  attain  eternal  life  in  it  To  pei- 
nut  man  to  reac  h  this  goal  I  fnity  ac  c  epts  the  neces- 
sity ol  reincarnation  Other  Unity  teachings  are 
that  thought  is  omnipotent,  that  God  is  principle, 
not  person,  that  God  is  immanent  m  man,  that 
pain  or  evil  is  real  but  fleeting  and  only  tho  good  is 
permanent  To  spread  its  teac  lungs  Unity  School 
publishes  a  numl>er  of  magazines  and  books 
Authoritative  textbooks  are  Charles  I'lllmore's 
Christian  Htaling  and  II  E  Cadv's  Lessons  in 
Truth  See  Marcus  Bach,  Thty  Hare  Found  a 
Faith  (1940) 

universal,  m  philosophy,  a  term  applied  to  concepts, 
or  geneial  ideas  In  modern  thought,  univorsals 
are  commonly  regarded  as  including  numbers  and 
relations  as  well  as  com  epts  Pi  A  ro  regarded  uru- 
versals  as  possessing  reality  independent  of  tho  hu- 
man mind  This  was  the  position  of  tho  RFALISM  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  is  the  position  of  neoroalisrn 
today  Opposed  to  realism  are  nominalism  and 

CONCEPTUAUHM 

Universahst  Church  of  America,  Protestant  denom- 
ination originating  in  the  18th  cent  and  repre- 
sented almost  entirely  in  the  Umtod  States  Uni- 
versal ism  is  the  belief  that  it  is  God's  purpose  to 
save  overy  individual  from  sm  thiough  divine  grace 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  The  doctrine  is  old,  but 
no  organized  body  of  believers  took  it  as  a  distinc- 
tive feature  of  their  church  until  modern  tunes 
The  Univerhahst  denomination  in  tho  United  States 
originated  with  John  MURRAY,  a  convert  to  Um- 
vorsalisrn  as  taught  by  James  Relly  m  England 
Murray  arrived  in  New  Jersey  in  1770  After 
preaching  there  and  m  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, he  settled  in  Gloucester,  Mass  ,  where  there 
arose  (1780)  the  first  Umvorsahst  church  in  the 
United  States  The  movement  spread,  m  1790  a 
convention  m  Philadelphia  decided  upon  a  congre- 
gational polity  and  drew  up  a  profession  of  faith. 
Until  the  middle  of  tho  19th  cent  little  thought 
was  given  to  organization,  as  attention  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  settling  points  of  doctrine  and  dissem- 
matihg  the  belief  Murray's  Univorsahsm  was  of 
the  Calvimstic  typo,  under  Hosea  BA^LOU,  tho 
most  influential  force  in  the  denomination  from 
c  1796  to  1852,  the  movement  was  separated  from 
its  Calvmiftic  associations  His  doctrine  of 
"Christ's  subordination  to  the  Father"  gave  Uni- 
versalism  a  position  very  similar  to  that  of  UNI- 
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TARIANI8M.  The  doctrinal  symbol  of  the  church  ia 
the  Winchester  Profession,  adopted  m  1803  by  the 
General  Convention  In  1899  a  briefer  statement 
of  essential  principles  was  accepted  These  princi- 
ples are  the  universal  fatherhood  of  God,  the 
spiritual  authority  and  leadership  of  Jesus  Christ, 
his  son,  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible  as  con- 
taining a  revelation  from  God,  the  certainty  of  just 
retribution  for  sin,  and  the  final  harmony  of  all 
souls  with  God  The  organization  of  the  church  is 
built  upon  the  UmversaliHt  parish  as  a  unit  An- 
nual state  conventions,  with  clergy  and  lay  dele- 
gates, have  jurisdiction  within  certain  state  or  pro- 
vincial limits  The  supreme  legislative  l»ody  is  the 
General  Convention,  meeting  biennially  The 
name  Universal  ist  General  Convention  (adopted 
1866)  was  changed  (1942)  to  the  Umversahst 
Church  of  America  In  1949  the  biennial  assembly 
ratified  a  merger  with  the  American  Umtanan  As- 
sociation Sec  Abel  C  Thomas,  A  Century  of  Uni- 
persaliam  (1870),  Richaid  Eddy,  Umversahsm  in 
Amenca  (2  vols  ,  1884-86) .  J  H  Allen  and  Richard 
Eddv,  A  History  of  the  Unitarians  and  the  Uni- 
versahsts  in  the  United  States  ("Amencan  Church 
History"  series,  Vol  X,  1894),  the  Univertsalist 
Church  Year  Book 

universal  language,  invented  language  intended  for 
auxiliary  purposes  In  the  expanding  commercial 
and  other  horizons  of  the  19th  rent  there  were  sev- 
eral sudi  creations  Volapuk  (c  1880)  had  some 
prominence,  hut  Esperanto  is  the  onlv  one  even 
moderately  successful  Tim,  the  creation  of 
L  L  Zamenhof.isasimphfied,  regular  language  with 
Latin-type  grammar  and  Kuiopean  vocabulary 
Esperanto  enthusiasts  have  held  congresses,  con- 
ducted c  ampaigns,  and  got  some  offic  ml  iec  ogmtion 
in  manv  countries  The  Esperanto  associations 
have  published  extensively 

Universal  Postal  Union,  agcnc  v  of  the  United  Na- 
tions with  headquarters  at  Bern,  Switzerland  It 
was  established  in  1875  with  adoption  of  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Convention  The  union  was  brought 
into  relations  with  the  United  Nations  in  1047  The 
Univeisal  Postal  Congress,  the  governing  body, 
usually  meets  every  five  \ears  to  consider  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Exec  utive  and  Liaison  Committee  of 
19  members  elec  ted  on  a  geographical  basis  Mem- 
bers of  the  union  c  comprise  a  unified  postal  territory 
with  easv  international  exchange  of  mail  Accounts 
are  cleared  through  the  International  Bureau 
Nearlj,  ull  nations  and  subordinate  territories  in  tho 
world  belong  to  the  union 

universe,  in  astronomy ,  the  whole  cosmic  system, 
consisting  of  oui  Milky  Way  Hystem  and  all  the 
many  extragalac  tu  or  spiral  nebulae  (or  islands  of 
mattei)  scattered  thiough  space  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  distant  e  between  these  nebulae 
averages  about  2,000,000  light-years  Man  has 
from  earliest  times  speculated  about  the  universe, 
but  the  approac  h  to  the  many  problems  involved 
became  truly  scientific  only  after  Higher  mathemat- 
ics and  theoretical  physics  were  employed  to  sup- 
plement, interpret,  and  extend  the  findings  of  the 
telescope  and  spec  trosc  ope  The  special  and  general 
theories  of  lelativitv  formulated  by  Albert  Ein- 
stcin  clnec  ted  physic  al  c  oneepts  away  from  a  three- 
dirnensional  interpretation  of  physical  space  and 
toward  an  interpretation  of  events  as  against  a 
four-dimensicmul  space-time  background  Ein- 
stein pi  evented  a  work  on  cosmology  (1917)  which 
greatly  stimulated  other  studies  He  conceived  of 
space  as  unlimited  by  finite  in  extent,  the  total 
volume  of  the  uimeise  was  finite  in  amount,  and 
space  was  bent  back  upon  itseli  and  therefore  was 
curved  Willem  de  Sitter  was  led  from  a  consider- 
ation of  the  relativity  theory  to  postulate  that  re- 
mote celestial  bodies  are  receding  in  space  Ein- 
stein com  eived  of  the  universe  as  filled  with  matter 
but  static  or  devoid  of  motion,  while  De  Sitter's 
concept  was  of  an  empty  universe  in  whic  h  dynam- 
ic forces  operated  Abb6  Georges  Eclouard  Le- 
mattre  propounded  a  solution  lying  between  the 
two  exti ernes,  he  showed  that  the  Einstein  uni- 
verse was  unstable,  and  ho  set  forth  a  theory  of  the 
"expanding  universe"  closely  suggestive  of  the 
theoiy  for  which  luter  investigatois  presented  evi- 
dence .Sir  ArthurS  Eddington  and  H  R  Robert- 
son are  among  the  others  who  have  contributed  to 
an  understanding  of  the  theory  Considerable  con- 
troversy has  atisen  between  its  opponents  and  pro- 
ponents In  general,  the  theory  holds  that  there  is 
a  constant  recession  of  the  nebulae,  the\  are,  how- 
ever, not  receding  just  from  our  solar  system  but 
all  members  of  the  universe  are  moving  farther 
from  each  other,  le,  the  whole  universe  is  ex- 
panding Spectroscopic  studies  reveal  that  there  is 
a  displacement  of  certain  lines  toward  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum  of  the  spiral  nebulae  This  charac- 
teristic is  known  as  the  "red  shift  "  The  extent  of 
the  red  shift  increases  with  the  distance  of  the 
nebulae  from  the  earth  It  follows,  then,  that  the 
external  galaxies  are  moving  away  from  our  galaxy 
with  a  velocity  approximately  proportional  to 
their  distance  from  us  Some  scientists  deny  the 
possibility  that  the  red  shift  is  an  indication  of 
motion,  and  various  other  interpretations  have 
been  proposed  to  explain  it.  Many  scientists  agree, 
however,  that  the  universe  is  continually  expanding 
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and  that  it  is  probably  a  finite  rather  than  an  in- 
finite umveiso  Attempts  to  explain  the  origin  of 
the  member*  of  the  universe  are  the  province  of 
COSMOGONY.  See  Sir  Arthur  S.  Eddington,  The 
Kxpanding  Universe  (1933),  Sir  James  H  Jeans, 
The  Universe  around  Us  (4th  cd  ,  1944) 
university,  corporation  for  the  c  conservation,  dissem- 
ination, and  advancement  of  learning,  consisting  of 
a  group  of  schools,  faculties,  or  colleges  Universi- 
ties arose  in  the  12th  and  13th  cent  in  response  to 
growing  demands  in  tho  professions  of  law,  theol- 
ogy, and  medicine  and  to  me  leasing  knowledge  fol- 
lowing the  rediscovery  of  Aristotle  and  of  Arabian 
commentaries  on  Aristotle  and  tho  study  of  the 
liberal  arts  Of  the  earliest  universities,  Salerno 
(9th  cent  )  and  Montpelher  (13th  cent )  spec  mhzed 
in  medicine,  Bologna  (1088)  in  law,  and  Pans  (12th 
cent )  in  theology.  The  organization  at  Bologna 
originated  among  ptudents,  at  Pans  masters 
formed  ginldhke  corporations  independent  of,  and 
frequently  in  conflu  t  with,  the  city  Students  wore 
originally  organized  according  to  "nations,"  but 
their  powers  within  the  university  diminished  as 
the  faculty  machinery  took  form  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  and  giaduation  system  Tho 
development  of  colleges  as  administrative  and  resi- 
dence units  further  modified  the  eat  her  forms  of 
organization  In  the  Middle  Ages  universities 
originated  through  migrations  of  students  from 
other  universities— as  did  Oxford  (12th  cent), 
Cambridge  (12th  cent),  and  Leipzig  (1404)— or 
through  royal  or  ecclesiastical  initiative  Leading 
institutions  often  had  many  thousands  of  students, 
including  boys  from  12  to  15  and  mature  men  The 
medieval  universities  plavod  an  impoitant  role  in 
public  affairs,  and  they  were  represented  at  the 
great  c  hurc  h  c  ounc  ils  of  the  15th  c  ent  Universities 
have  multiplied  enormously  and  spread  throughout 
the  world  Among  the  most  famous  foundations  arc 
Salamanca  (c  1230),  Prague  (1348),  Vienna  (1365), 
Uppsala  (1477),  Leiden  (1575),  and  Moscow 
(1755)  The  oldest  universities  in  the  New  World 
are  Mexico  (1551)  and  San  Marc  OB  of  Luna  (1551) 
Occasionally  political  purposes  influenced  the 
founding  of  universities,  as  at  Bordeaux,  at  Caen, 
and  in  many  German  provinces  Jn  the  19th  cent 
many  governments  reorganized  and  nationalized 
universities,  as  in  Italy  after  1870,  in  Spain  in  1870, 
and  in  France,  where  17  autonomous  regional  uni- 
versities woio  established  after  1896  The  earliest 
colleges  in  the  United  States— Harvard  (Ib3b), 
William  and  Marv  (1693),  Yale  (1701),  Princeton 
(1740),  Columbia  (1754)— were  founded  by  re- 
ligious groups,  but  the  movement  for  free  public 
education  led  to  tho  establishment  of  21  state  uni- 
versities by  1805  By  1900  many  universities  were 
soculari/ed  in  adrmmstiation  and  curriculum,  and 
religious  tests  had  been  largely  eliminated  (in  Eng- 
land by  act  of  Parliament  in  1S71)  There  has  also 
been  a  growing  popularization  of  unu  erwt  v  studv , 
stimulated  bv  extension  movements  originating  at 
Cambridge  (1872),  at  Chicago  (1S92),  and  at 
Columbia  (15K)3)  and  by  tho  admission  of  women 
to  tho  universities,  whic  h  bee  ame  a  general  pruc  tic  e 
after  1870  In  the  modern  university  there  have 
been  many  innovations  in  methods  of  instruction, 
such  as  the  replacing  of  the  disputation  by  the  use 
of  books  and  the  preparation  of  theses,  the  elec  tive 
system,  seminars,  graduate  sc  hools,  and  the  use  of 
laboratories  The  role  of  universities  in  scientific 
and  technical  research  has  increased  in  the  20th 
cent  Many  institutions  have  expanded  their  func- 
tions to  serve  demands  aiismg  from  modern  social 
and  economic  life,  and  they  have  come  to  vary  con- 
siderably in  organization  and  number  of  faculties 
Modern  cooperation  among  universities  is  reflected 
in  the  University  Bui  can  of  the  British  Empire  and 
the  Assoc  mtion  of  Americ  an  Universities  In  the 
1930s  a  movement  to  stress  the  humanities  rather 
than  technical  training  in  c  olleges  was  stimulated 
by  H  M  Hutehms'tt  Higher  Learning  in  America 
(1936)  Tho  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  (known  as  the  G  I  Bill  of  Rights)  enabled 
American  veterans  to  studv  for  four  years  at  any 
approved  college  or  university ,  with  a  subsistence 
allowance  and  books  and  tuition  supplied,  this  pro- 
vision has  greatly  extended  the  number  of  young 
people  to  whom  higher  education  is  available  and 
has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  institutions 
of  learning  Boo  Abraham  1-lexner,  I  nnersities, 
American,  English,  and  German  (1932),  D  G 
Tew  ksbur> ,  The  Founding  of  American  Colleges  and 
Universities  before  the  Cuil  War  (1932),  H  S 


State  University  (1937),  Mark  Van  Doren,  Liberal 
Education  (1942),  Lynn  Thorndike,  University 
Records  and  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages  (1944)  ?  Jacques 
Barzun,  The  Teacher  in  Amenca  (1945),  A  J 
Brumbaugh,  ed  ,  Amencan  Universities  and  Col- 
leges (5th  ed  ,  1948);  M  M  Chambers,  od  ,  l/»u- 
ver  situs  of  the  World  outside  USA  (I960). 

University  City,  suburban  cit>  (pop  .33,023),  E  Mo., 
near  St.  Louis,  me  1906 

University  College1  see  LONDON,  UNIVERSITY  OF, 
and  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY. 

University  Heights,  residential  city  (pop    5,981), 
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NE  Ohio,  near  Cleveland,  me    1908  as  Idlewood, 
renamed   1925     John  Carroll  Umv    (Jesuit,  for 
men,  1886)  is  hero 
University  of  the  South-  see  SOVTH,  UNIVERSITY  OF 

THE 

University  Park,  citv  (1940  pop  14,458,  1947  esti- 
mated pop  21,000),  N  Texas,  adjoining  Dallas, 
settled  1914,  me  1924  This  residential  suburb  is 
the  scat  of  SOUTHERN  METHODIST  UNIVERSITY 
university  press,  publishing  house  associated  with  a 
university  and  nearly  always  bearing  the  univer- 
sity's name  m  its  imprint  There  is  no  unanimity  of 
opinion  among  the  American  university  presses 
c  one  cm  ing  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  institution 
Much  time  and  runny  words  have  been  spent  m  ef- 
forts to  define  them  It  is  generally  agreed  that  tho 
university  press  is  normally  a  specialized  publish- 
ing house  emphasizing  serious  books,  monographs, 
and  periodicals  which  aid  in  the  dissemination  oi 
knowledge  to  scholars  and  to  well-informed  lay- 
men The  first  English-language  university  presses 
were  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  both  of 
which  were  official Iv  established  by  the  end  of  the 
10th  cent  Those  two  pi  esses  differ  basically  both 
in  scope  arid  in  nature  from  American  university 
presses  Both  presses  have  enjoyed  since  the  17th 
cent  a  monopoly  in  Great  Bntam  on  the  public  a- 
tion  of  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
granted  them  bv  royal  charter,  giving  them  a  finan- 
cial resource  such  as  no  university  press  in  North 
America  enjovs  The  younger  British  university 
presses  (eg  ,  London,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool) 
are  not  unlike  their  American  brethren  Some 
American  university  presses  were  staited  in  order 
to  centralize  the  printing  and  publishing  needs  of 
the  university  They  frequently  had  (as  manv  do 
now)  printing  plants  to  issue  the  offic  ial  bulletins  of 
the  university  and  also  student  and  alumni  pubh- 
c  at  ions  Others  began  w  ith  the  express  aim  oi"  pub- 
lishing the  HC  holarly  works  of  the  university  's 
faculty,  often  arranging  for  tho  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  the  books  to  be  handled  by  commer- 
cial publishing  houses  The  first  use  of  the  term 
"university  press"  in  the  United  States  was  at 
Cornell  Umv  in  I860  This  venture,  like  tho  one 
begun  at  the  Umv  of  Pennsylvania  the  following 
vear,  failed  in  its  early  efforts  (the  presses  oper- 
ating at  these  universities  todaj  were  started  in 
1930  and  1920,  re^poc  lively  ),  and  the  oldest  Amei- 
ican  university  press  in  continuous  existence  is  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Press  (1S78),  which  was  followed  m 
1891  bv  the  Univ  of  Chic  ago  Press  and  in  1893  by 
Columbia  Umv  Press  and  the  Umv  of  California 
Press  By  1920  there  were  recognized  presses  at 
the  following  universities  Toronto  (1901),  ford- 
ham  (1907),  Yale  (1908),  1  niv  of  Washington 
(1909),  Princeton  (established  in  its  present  form 
1910),  Loyola  (1012),  Harvard  (1913),  New  Yoik 
Umv  (1916),  and  Umv  of  Illinois  (1918)  In  1935 
there  wore  17  umveiisity  presses  which  published 
five  or  more  books,  and  the>  published  6  per  cent 
of  all  the  books  produced  by  publishers  m  that 
category  By  1940  there  were  22  university  presses 
included  in  the  group,  and  they  were  responsible 
for  a  larger  percentage  (04)  of  the  publications 
of  that  group  Similaily  in  1949,  30  university 
presses  published  7  2  pete  ent  of  the  books  put  out , 
m  that  y  ear  in  addition  to  the  presses  listed  above, 
university  presses  included  those  of  Duke  Umv  , 
tho  Umv  of  Georgia,  Iowa  State  College,  Louisiana 
State  Umv,  the  Umv  of  Michigan,  the  Umv  of 
Minnesota,  the  Umv  of  Nebraska,  the  Umv  of 
New  Mexico,  the  Umv  of  North  Carolina,  the 
Umv  of  Oklahoma,  Rutgers  Umv  ,  Stanford  Umv  , 
and  the  Umv  of  Wisconsin  and  the  University 
Press  in  Dallas  This  statistic  al  growth  was  accom- 
panied, especially  in  the  larger  presses,  bj  a  broad- 
ening of  scope  University  presses  undertook  more 
and  more  to  present  the  results  of  scholaily  ic- 
search  to  laymen,  to  encourage  legional  literature, 
and  to  supply  texts  for  new  educational  programs 
of  the  universities  Their  growth  was.  phenomenal, 
and  they  rapidly  expanded  into  manv  fields,  some 
oven  publishing  regional  novels  and  juveniles  In 
the  earlv.  1920s  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Presses  c  ame  into  being,  and  in  1937  it  was 
given  formal  orgam/atioii  Tho  association  con- 
due  ted  (1948-49)  a  survej  of  its  35  member  piessew, 
upon  whic  h  was  based  Chester  Kerr's  Report  on 
Amencan  Unictr*Uy  l*rtssis  (1949) 
Unknown  Soldier  A  memorial  to  the  American  dead 
of  the  First  World  War  is  m  ARI  INGTON  NATIONAL 
CEMETERY,  Arlington,  Va  ,  overlooking  the  Poto- 
mac and,  bey  ond,  \\  ashmgton,  D  C  An  unidentified 
soldier  who  had  been  killed  ui  1-raace  was  buried  in 
a  temporary  crjpt  (Nov  11,  1921),  over  which  a 
marble  slab  v>  as  plac  ed  The  completed  torn b,  a  sar- 
cophagus of  Colorado  marble  placed  on  tho  original 
base  that  stands  111  fiont  of  the  amphitheater,  was 
dedicated  Nov  11,  1932  A  tree-lined  avenue  leads 
from  a  balustrade  to  a  flight  of  steps  which  ap- 
proach the  tomb  Most  of  the  nations  that  partici- 
pated in  the  First  \V  orld  W  ar  have  memorials  to  an 
unknown  soldier,  the  best  known  are  those  in  West- 
minster Abbey  in  London  and  under  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  in  Paris,  where  a  perpetual  flame  IB  kept 
burning  There  arc  innumerable  memorials  to  the 
war  dead  more  or  less  associated  with  the  tombs  of 
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unknown  soldiers.   Especially  notable  is  the  ceno- 
taph in  Whitehall,  London    Services  honoring  the 
unknown  soldiers  are  usually  held  on  Armistice 
Day  (Nov  11) 
unlawful  assembly:  see  RIOT,  ROUT,  AND  UNLAWFUL 
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Unna  (d&'na),  city  (pop  23,007),  Westphalia,  NW 
Germany,  E  of  Dortmund  It  IB  a  coalmining  cen- 
ter of  the  Ruhr  district  and  has  metallurgical 
plants.  One  of  the  oldest  Westphahan  cities, 
Unna  was  founded  by  Charlemagne  It  has  a  14th- 
century  castle. 

Unni  (ti'nl)  (Hcb  ,= depressed]  1  Temple  musician 
1  Chron  15  18,20  I  Family  in  the  return  of  Zerub- 
babel.  Neh  120 

UlfRRA:  see  UNITKD  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  RE- 
HABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 
Unruh,  Fntz  von  (frits'  fun  otm'roo),  1886-,  German 
dramatic  poet  Son  of  a  Prussian  general,  he  was 
himself  an  officer  in  the  First  World  War  His 
early  expressionist  plays  include  Offiztere  (1912), 
Louis  Ferdinand  pnm  von  Preussrn  (1913),  Ein 
Geechlccht  fa  family}  (1916),  and  its  sequel,  Platz 
(1920)  The  prose  epic  Opfergang  (wntten  1916  at 
Verdun,  pub  1918,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Way  of  Sacrifice, 
1928)  is  powerful  anti-war  propaganda  The 
drama  Bonaparte  (1927,  Eng  tr  ,  1928)  was  a 
warning  against  the  dictatorship  which  Unruh 
foresaw  and  which  led  to  his  departure  from  Ger- 
many, he  returned,  however,  in  1947  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  mayor  of  Frankfurt  Other  works  in- 
clude The  End  Is  Not  Yet  (Eng  tr  ,  1947),  a  novel 
about  Nazism  Unruh  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Kleist  and  Schiller  prizes  and,  during  his  stay  in 
New  York,  of  the  Wilhelm  Kuabe  Prize 

Untermeyer,  Louis  (ftn'turmtur),  1885-,  American 
poet  and  anthologist,  b  New  York  city  Perhaps 
unjustly,  he  is  known  best  for  his  anthologies,  the 
famous  Modern  American  Poetry  (1919,  7th  ed 
1950)  and  Modern  British  Poetry  (1920,  Oth  ed  , 
1950),  This  Singing  World  (192,1),  which  is  for 
children,  and  many  others  He  is  a  poet  m  his  own 
right  and  as  an  erudite  and  clever  paiodist  is  best 
represented  in  his  Selected  Poems  and  Parodies 
(1935)  His  masteily  translation  of  Heinnch 
Heine's  poems  and  a  biography  appealed  in  1937 
He  has  also  written  prose,  including  The  Donkey  of 
God  and  Other  Stones  (1932),  and  several  volumes 
of  criticism  See  his  autobiography,  From  Another 
World  (1939)  His  first  wife  was  Jean  Starr  Unter- 
meyer, 1886-,  poet,  b  Zanesville,  Oluo  Her  vol- 
umes of  poetr>  include  Steep  Ascent  (1927)  and 
Love  and  Need  (1940) 

U&termyer.  Samuel,  1858-1940,  American  lawyer 
and  civic  leader,  b  Lj  nchburg,  Va  ,  grmi  Colum- 
bia School  of  Law,  1878  Over  a  period  of  years  he 
gained  fame  as  a  lawyer  and  took  part  in  some  of 
the  country's  most  important  litigation  He  served 
as  counsel  to  the  Pujo  committee  of  Congress 
which  investigated  (1912)  money  tiusts  and  to  the 
Lockwood  committee  of  the  New  York  legislature, 
which  probed  (1921-22)  state-wide  housing  condi- 
tions As  special  counsel  until  1933  in  the  famous 
New  York  city  transit  suits,  he  helped  maintain 
the  five-cent  subway  faie  Untermyer  became  a 
staunch  advocate  of  government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads, stock-market  regulations,  and  various  legal 
reforms  A  leading  crusader  against  anti-Semitic 
propaganda,  he  was  active  in  the  movement  to 
boycott  Germany  after  Hitler  ios>e  to  power 

Unterwalden  (o&n'turvuldun),  canton,  Switzerland 
A  mountainous,  forested,  and  chiefiA  pastoral  re- 
gion, it  is  divided  into  the  half-cantons  of  Obwal- 
den  (190 so  mi  ,  pop.  20,340),  in  the  west,  with  the 
capital  at  Sarnen,  and  Nidwalden  ( 106  sq  mi  ,  pop 
17,348),  m  the  east,  with  the  <  apital  at  Stans  In 
1201  Unterwalden  formed  with  the  cantons  of  Un 
and  Schwys  a  league  which  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation  (see  SWITZERLAND)  The 
inhabitants  are  German-speaking  and  Catholic 

untouchables:  see  CASTE 

Unwin,  Sir  Raymond  (on'wm),  1863-1940,  English 
architect  and  town  planner  He  designed  the  first 
English  garden  city  near  Letchworth,  the  New 
Earwick  development  in  Yorkshire,  and  Hamp- 
stead  Garden  suburb  near  London  lie  lectured  on 
housing  and  city  planning  at  the  Umv  of  Birming- 
ham (1911-14)  and  at  Columbia  Umv  (1930-40). 
After  the  First  World  War  he  served  in  the  minis- 
try of  health  as  housing  chief  and  was  president 
(1931-33)  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects His  Town  Planning  in  Practice  (1909)  is  a 
standard  work  ui  its  field  Unwin  was  knighted  in 
1932. 

Upamshad:  see  VEDANTA 

upas  tree  (tVpus)  [from  Malay, -poison  tree],  East 
Indian  tree  (Antian*  tomcana)  of  the  mulberry 
family  Although  reputed  to  be  so  poisonous  as  to 
kill  men  or  animals  approac  hiug  within  a  wide  ra- 
dius of  it,  it  has  been  cultivated  without  harmful 
results.  The  poisonous  milky  juice  has  been  used 
for  tipping  arrows,  and  the  fiber  of  its  inner  bark 
for  making  cloth.  The  name  has  been  applied  also 
to  an  East  Indian  tree  or  shrub  (Strychnos  twttU) 
which  yields  a  milky  juice  also  used  as  an  arrow 
poison 

Updike,  Daniel  Berkeley  (ap'dik"),  1860-1941, 
American  printer  and  historian  of  typography,  b. 
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Providence,  R.I.  At  the  Merry  mount  Press,  which 
he  founded  m  1893  m  Boston,  his  stated  purpose 
was  "to  do  common  work  well  "  Here,  the  excel- 
lence of  his  printing  inspired  and  instructed  other 
Cters  At  Harvard  Umv  he  taught  the  first  col- 
course  in  the  United  States  on  the  history  of 
type  and  the  practice  of  printing.  To  the  knowledge 
of  a  master  printer  he  added  the  care  and  scope  of 
the  scholar  m  his  books.  Printing  Types  Their 
History,  Forms,  and  Use  (1922,  2d  ed  ,  1937)  is  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject  and  a  basic  book  for 
all  interested  m  the  graphic  arts  Other  works  in- 
clude In  the  Hay's  Work  (1924)  and  Some  Aspects 
of  Printing  (1941)  See  G  P.  Winship,  Daniel 
Berkeley  Updike  and  the  Merrymount  Press  (1947) , 
Updike.  American  Printer  and  the  Merrymount 
Press  (1948),  a  symposium 

Upermvik  (oopcVnuvek),  settlement  (pop  321)  and 
colony  district  (pop  1,443),  W  Greenland,  on  a 
email  island  in  Baffin  Bay,  just  off  the  mainland 
coast  A  sealing  and  whaling  base,  it  has  a  radio 
station  There  are  notable  bird  cliffs  and  graphite 
deposits  in  the  vicinity 

Uphaz  (Q'f az) ,  c  ountry  known  for  its  gold  It  is  per- 
haps a  variant  of  OPHIR  Jer  109,  Dan  105. 

upholstery,  general  term  for  household  fittings, 
hangings,  cui  turns,  cushions,  and  covers  In  par- 
ticular it  refers  to  stuffed,  padded,  and  spiuig- 
cushioned  furniture  such  as  chairs  and  sofas  or  to 
the  materials  and  fabrics  that  compose  them  The 
first  furniture  upholster>  was  probably  leather, 
stretched  on  without  padding  Italian  Renaissance 
chairs  are  cushioned  with  leather,  velvet,  or  em- 
broidery, Fiench  chairs  are  ornate  with  tapestries 
and  embroideries,  England  used  some  upholsterj  in 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  reigns  Springs  are  com- 
paratively modem  Such  fillings  as  hair,  fiber, 
flock,  down,  and  kapok  aie  used  for  padding  in 
modern  upholstei  v,  and  woven  fabrics,  tapestries, 
plastics,  and  leather  foi  coverings 

Upjohn,  Richard,  1802  78,  American  architect,  b 
England  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1829. 
A  skilled  cabmetmakei  and  draughtsman,  he  lived 
first  in  Manhus,  N  Y  ,  and  then  in  New  Bedford, 
Mass  ,  wheie  he  set  himself  up  as  an  architect  His 
first  commission  (1833)  was  a  private  house  (now 
Symphony  House)  in  Bangor,  Maine  He  had  exe- 
cuted St  John's  Chuich,  Bangor  (1836-39),  and 
several  smaller  commissions  when  in  1839  he  was 
engaged  to  rebuild  Trinity  Church,  New  York  city. 
He  moved  to  New  York  at  that  time  and  estab- 
lished an  office  theie  The  new  Trinity  Chuich, 
completed  in  1846,  was  carefully  modeled  on  Eng- 
lish examples  and  inaugurated  a  new  phase  m  the 
Gothic  icvival  Upjohn  designed  the  old  St. 
Thomas's  Church  in  New  York  (later  burned), 
several  churches  in  Brooklyn,  the  chapel  of  Bow- 
dom  College,  other  smaller  Gothic  churches,  and 
many  residences  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  and  its  first  president 
(1857-76)  His  son,  Richard  Michell  Upjohn 
(1828-1903),  was  associated  with  his  father  See 
E  M  Upjohn,  Richard  Upjohn,  Architect  and 
Churchman  (1939) 

Upland.  1  Citv  (pop  0,316),  S  Calif,  E  of  Los 
Angeles,  ncai  San  Antonio  Peak  m  the  San  Gabiiel 
Mts.inc  1906  It  is  the  packing  center  of  a  citrus- 
fruit  region  2  Borough  (pop  2,431),  SE  Pa  ,  W  of 
Philadelphia,  me  1869  The  house  of  Caleb  Pusey, 
built  m  1083,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  English  build- 
ing m  the  state 

Upolu  (oSpo'loo),  volcanic  island  (430  sq  mi  ,  pop. 
42,7b4),  Western  SAMOA  It  is  under  New  Zealand 
mandate  and  is  the  most  populous  of  the  Samoan 
islands  Vaaifetu  (3,b08  ft )  is  the  highest  peak, 
the  feitile  soil  >ields  cacao,  rubbei,  bananas,  and 
coconuts  Apia,  the  seat  of  government,  is  the  only 
port  visited  bv  liners  Saluafata  is  a  U  S  naval 
station  and  harbor  The  home  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  VAILIMA,  is  on  Upolu 

Upper  Arlington,  city  (pop  5,370),  central  Ohio, 
near  Columbus 

Upper  Austria,  Ger  Oberosterreich  (5'buru'sturlkh), 
autonomous  province  or  Bundesland  (4,025sq  mi  , 
pop  lj  137,528),  N  Austria,  bordering  on  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Germany  Lmz  is  the  capital  Upper 
Austria  is  drained  bv  the  Danube  and  two  of  its 
tributaries,  the  Enns  and  the  Traun,  and  includes  a 
large  part  of  the  SALZKAMMEKGUT  resort  area. 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  It  was  created 
a  duchy  m  1156  and  given  to  the  dukes  of  Austria 

Upper  Avon,  see  AVON  3,  river,  England 

Upper  Palatinate,  Germany  see  PALATINATE 

Upper  Sandosky  (s&ndns'kg),  village  (pop  3,907), 
co  seat  of  W>andot  co ,  N  central  Ohio,  on  the 
Sandusky  and  NW  of  Marion,  laid  out  1843  Its 
manufactures  include  dairy  products,  steam  pumps, 
and  metal  and  clay  products  The  first  Methodist 
Episcopal  mission  in  Ohio  was  built  here  c  1823. 

Upper  Volta  (v6l'tu),  Fr  HauU-VoUa  (6t-v61ta'), 
overseas  territory  (1 05,000  sq  mi  ,  pop.  c  3,000,000), 
French  West  Africa  The  capital  is  Ouagadougou 
Upper  Volta  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  the  Gold 
Coast  It  is  mainly  high  savanna  with  good  farm- 
ing and  ranching  country.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats 
are  raised,  and  hides  and  skins  are  exported.  Pea- 
nuts, sisal,  cotton,  and  sesame  are  the  main  cash 
crops  There  are  fine  native  crafts,  Including  tin* 


smithing  and  leatherworkmg.  The  area  was  con- 
quered in  1800,  and  it  was  organised  AS  a  separate 
territory  in  1019.  In  1032  it  was  partitioned  among 
the  Ivory  Coast,  Sudan,  and  Niger,  but  in  1047  it 
was  reconstituted  as  an  overseas  territory  of  France 
and  was  given  representation  in  the  national  par- 
liament. 

Uppingham  (uplng-um),  village,  Rutland,  England 
It  is  the  site  of  Uppinghara  School,  founded  in  1587, 
a  public  school  for  boys. 

Uopland  (up 'land),  historic  province  of  central 
Sweden  It  is  now  administratively  divided  among 
UPPSALA,  VASTMANLAND,  and  STOCKHOLM  counties 

Uppsala  (ftp's  ulu,  dopsa'la),  county  (1,977  sq  mi  , 
pop  146,415),  E  central  Sweden,  N  of  Lake  Malar 
It  comprises  the  western  part  of  the  historic  prov- 
ince of  Uppland  Uppsala  is  the  county  seat.  A 
well-cultivated  region,  it  has  a  large  lumber  in- 
dustry and  important  iron  mines  and  works 

Uppsala,  city  (pop  40,547),  co  seat  of  Uppsala  co., 
E  central  Sweden,  NNW  of  Stockholm  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  Lutheran  primate  of  Sweden  and  of  the 
oldest  Swedish  university,  founded  in  1477  during 
the  regency  of  Sten  Sture  the  Elder  The  oity  grew 
up  near  Old  Uppsala,  now  a  village  of  some  700 
inhabitants,  which  was  the  pagan  capital  of  Sweden 
in  the  9th  cent  The  archiepiscopal  soe  was  estab- 
lished in  1270,  and  the  cathedral  of  Uppsala,  built 
m  the  13th  cent ,  became  the  usual  coronation 
place  of  the  Swedish  kings  King  Gustavus  I, 
Linnaeus,  and  Swcdenborg  are  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral The  Umv  of  Uppsala  has  ranked  among  the 
world's  great  universities  since  its  reorganization  in 
1595  Its  hbrarv  contains  more  than  1,000,000 
volumes  and  invaluable  manuscripts,  notably  the 
Codex  argenteus  of  ULFILAS  Other  institutions  in- 
clude the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences,  the  Victoria 
Museum,  and  the  Lmnaean  Museum 

Upsala  College:  see  EAST  ORANUE,  N  J 

Upshur,  Abel  Parker  (up'shur),  1790-1844,  Ameri- 
can cabinet  officer,  b  Northampton  co  ,  Va.  After 
study  at  Yale  and  Princeton,  he  lead  law,  was  ad- 
mitted (1810)  to  the  bar,  practiced  law  in  Rich- 
mond, Va  ,  and  held  state  offices  When  most  of 
the  Whig  cabinet  lesigned  in  disagreement  with 
President  John  T\ler,  Upshur  was  in  1841  ap- 
pointed U  S  8e<  retary  of  the  Navy  When  Dumel 
Webster  resigned,  he  succeeded  Webster  and  was 
Socretaiy  of  State  (1843-44)  Upshur  placed  an 
important  role  in  the  moves  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  He  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  cannon 
on  the  battleship  Princeton  The  incident  for  the 
first  time  stressed  the  need  of  some  law  of  succ  es- 
sion  in  the  event  of  wholesale  death  of  high  U  S 
officials  Upshur  was  succeeded  to  office  by  John 
C  Calhoun 

Upton,  town  (pop  2,249),  S  Mass  ,  SE  of  Worcester, 
settled  1728,  mi  1735 

Ur  (ur),  am  lent  cit>  of  Svuner,  S  Mesopotamia  The 
city  is  also  known  as  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  It  was  an 
important  center  of  Sumerian  culture  (see  SuMta) 
and  is  identified  in  the  Bible  as  the  home  of  Abra- 
ham This  great  i  it\ ,  the  origin  of  which  dates  from 
an  indeterminate  period  in  remotest  antiquitv,  dis- 
appeared from  historical  records  sometime  m  the 
4th  c  ent  B  C  ,  and  eventually  even  its  site  was 
covered  by  sand  and  forgotten  Though  the  loca- 
tion of  the  c  it\  was  redis<  overed  in  the  19th  cent  , 
not  until  the  c  a reful  and  thorough  excavations  c  on- 
ducted  under  the  leadership  of  C  Leonard  Woolle.v 
had  been  made  could  a  partial  account  of  its  his- 
tory be  c  ouwtruc  ted  Though  any  statement  about 
the  city's  beginnings  must  be  still  partly  conjec- 
ture, there  is  evidence  that  Ur  existed  prior  to  a 
great  flood,  which  was  probably  the  flood  of  the 
biblical  account  It  was  a  flourishing  place  by  3500 
B  C  ,  and  its  first  dynasty  of  kings  (t  3200),  whic  h 
ruled  for  177  years,  inherited  a  rich  c  ultxue  from  the 
past  After  this  dynastj  came  a  long  period  of 
which  practicalh  nothing  is  known  except  that  a 
second  dynasty  rose  arid  fell  Ur  was  captured 
(c  2800)  by  Sargon  This  marks  an  important  step 
in  the  blending  of  Sumerian  and  Semitic-  c  ulturen 
A  new  dynasty  was  established  (c  2300)  under  Ur- 
Namrnu  (Ur-Engur),  who  built  the  groat  ziggurat 
which  stood,  crumbling  and  covered  with  sand, 
throughout  the  centuries  Known  later  to  the 
Arabs  as  Tell  al-Muqayyar  [mound  of  pitch],  it 
stood  out  above  the  level  desert  and  led  to  the  re- 
discovery of  the  city  Ur  continued  to  be  a  great 
commercial  city  on  the  Euphrates,  and  the  kings  of 
the  third  dynasty  ruled  a  large  area  It  fell  to  the 
Elamites  and  later  to  Babylon  and  was  destroyed 
and  rebuilt  throughout  the  years  by  various  kings 
and  conquerors,  including  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the 
6th  cent.  About  the  middle  of  the  6th  cent ,  Ur 
went  into  a  decline  from  which  it  never  recovered 
A  record  dated  324  B.C  mentions  it  (by  another 
name)  as  being  inhabited  by  Arabs,  but  by  this 
date  its  existence  as  a  great  city  was  forgotten,  The 
Euphrates,  which  was  the  source  of  its  wealth, 
probably  also,  by  changing  course,  caused  the  city's 
final  decline.  Ur  is  mentioned  often  in  the  Bible 
Gen.  11.28,31,  15.7;  Neh.  07.  See  C.  J.  Gadd, 
History  and  Monument*  of  Ur  (1080) ;  C.  L  Wool- 
ley,  Ur  of  the  Chatdeet  (193Q). 

Ural  (yoVrul,  Rus.  floral'),  river,  1,523  mi.  long, 
RSF8U  and  Kazakh  SSH,  part  of  the  conventional 
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geographic  border  between  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
runs  in  the  8  Urals  and  flows  south,  then  west,  then 
south  again,  passes  Magnitogorsk,  Chkalov,  and 
Uralsk,  and  enters  the  Caspian  Sea  near  Guryev 
after  traversing  a  dry  steppe  region.  Its  mouth 
forms  a  small  delta.  It  is  navigable  up  to  Uralsk 
and  occasionally  up  to  Chkalov  Northbound  ship- 
ments include  petroleum  and  fish,  southbound 
shipments  include  gram  and  livestock.  The  river 
has  extensive  fisheries  and  is  the  chief  source  of 
water  supply  for  the  W  Kazakh  steppe 
Ural-Altaic  (ydo'rul-alt&'Ik),  designation  of  a  hypo- 
thetical grouping  of  certain  important  language 
families  of  Europe  and  Asia — Finno-Ugric,  Samo- 
yedo,  Turkic  (or  Turco-Tatane),  Tungusic  or 
Tunguzic,  and  Mongolian  The  Fmno-Ugnc  and 
Samoyede  families  form  the  Urahan  sto<  k  This  is  a 
well-established  relationship  and  is  not  disputed 
While  the  other  three  families,  the  so-called  Altau 
languages,  show  resemblances  to  one  another,  no 
clearly  convmc  mg  evidence  of  relationship  haw  been 
adduced  It  is  even  more  doubtful  that  any  of 
them  is  related  to  Urahan 

Urals  or  Ural  Mountains,  mountain  system,  USSR, 
forming,  together  with  the  Ural  river,  the  tradi- 
tional boundary  between  Europe  and  Asm  It  ex- 
tends for  c  1,300  mi  north  and  south  from  the 
Antic  Ocean  to  the  westward  bond  of  the  Ural 
river,  and  it  is  commonly  divided  into  the  N  Urals 
(north  of  lat  61°  N),  the  central  Urals  (between 
lat  61Q  N  and  lat  55°  N),  and  the  S  Urals  (south  of 
lat  65°  N)  The  northern  section,  a  ro(  k> ,  treeless 
chain  rising  from  the  tundra,  has  the  highest  peaks 
of  the  entire  system — Naroda  (6,184  ft ),  Telpos-Iz 
(5,658  ft ),  and  Sablya  (5,407  ft )  The  central  sec- 
tion has  many  low  passes  and  is  traversed  by  the 
Trans-Siberian  HR  at  an  altitude  of  only  1,345  ft 
The  southern  section  consists  of  several  parallel 
ridges  and  rises  to  5,377  ft  in  the  Yaman-Tau  The 
Urals  form  the  watershed  between  the  Pechora  and 
Volga  basins  on  the  west  and  tho  Ob-Irtysh  basin 
on  the  east,  they  also  are  a  climatic  barrier,  barring 
access  into  Siberia  of  the  moderating  air  ma&ses  of 
Atlantic  origin  and  thus  contributing  to  the  ex- 
treme variability  of  the  continental  Siberian  cli- 
mate They  are  densely  forested  (except  in  the 
north),  and  they  contain  some  of  tho  world's  richest 
mineral  deposits,  particularly  iron,  manganese, 
nickel,  chrome,  copper,  platinum,  gold,  bauxite,  as- 
bestos, precious  stones,  coal,  and  petroleum 
Known  to  medieval  Russia  as  the  Stone  Belt,  tho 
Urals  were  rea<  hed  by  fur  traders  from  Novgorod 
111  tho  12th  cent,  and  tho  northern  section  was 
made  a  colony  of  Novgorod  The  original  popula- 
tion consisted  of  Finnic  and  Turku  tribes,  such  as 
the  Komi  and  the  Bashkirs,  who  still  survive  in  ad- 
jacent regions  to  the  west  Russian  colonization  on 
a  largo  scale  began  oiih  in  the  16th  cent  under 
under  Ivan  IV  The  first  ironworks  were  established 
in  the  17th  cent  ,  and  metallurgy  was  greatly  en- 
couraged bv  Peter  I  m  the  earlv  18th  cent  Bv  the 
19th  <cnt  ,  however,  the  industrial  importance  was 
eclipsed  by  that  of  the  Ukraine,  and  it  was  onlv 
with  the  *m>t  Five- Year  Plan  (1929-34)  that  the 
tremendous  industrial  development  of  the  Urals 
began  Huge  industrial  centers  were  created  at 
SVERDLOVSK  (formerly  Ekaterinburg),  MACWITO- 
UORSK,  NIZHNI  TvoiL,  MOLOTOV  (formerlv  Perm), 
and  CHELYABINSK,  American,  English,  and  other 
foreign  engmeeis  were  active  in  the  initial  stages  of 
the  industrialization  program  This  was  largely 
made  possible  by  the  development  of  the  coal  re- 
serves of  the  KUZNETSK  BASIN  in  Siberia,  and  later 
of  the  KARAGANDA  basin,  for  the  Urals  lac  k  ade- 
quate coking-coal  reserves  Coal  was  shipped  by 
rail  over  1,400  nu  from  the  Kuznetsk  Basin,  which 
in  turn  received  ores  from  the  Urals  In  more  re- 
cent years,  however,  the  Kuznetsk  Basin  became 
me  reasmglv  self-sufficient  as  a  result  of  the  exploi- 
tation of  its  own  iron  reserves,  while  the  Urals  have 
remained  largely  dependent  on  Karaganda  coal 
Increasing  use  is  made  of  hydroelectric  power  and 
of  Ural  coal  mixed  with  better  grades  In  the 
Second  World  War  entno  industries  were  trans- 
planted from  the  west  to  the  Urals,  where  they 
largely  remained  The  recent  development  of  the 
PECHOHA  cool  basin  and  of  oil  fields  E  of  the  Volga 
will  probablj  contribute  to  the  continued  growth 
of  the  Ural  industrial  region.  The  strategic  situa- 
tion of  the  Urals  in  the  heart  of  the  USSR  favors 
that  development 

Uralsk  (ydoriilak',  Rus  ooralsk'),  city  (pop  66,201), 
capital  of  West  Kazakhstan  oblast,  Kazakh  SSR, 
on  the  Ural  river  It  is  the  center  of  an  agricultural 
area  Founded  in  the  early  1 7th  cent  as  a  Cossack 
settlement,  it  was  named  Yaitski  Gorodok  until 
1775  It  played  an  important  tole  m  the  uprisings 
under  Stenka  Razm  and  Pugachev 

Urania  (ura'neu)  [Gr  , -celestial],  m  Greek  lehgion 
1  See  MUSKS  2  Manifestation  of  APHRODITE  as 
goddess  of  the  heavens,  pationoss  of  pure  and 
heavenly  love 

uraninite:  see  PITCHBLENDE 

uranium  (Qra'nPum),  hard  silver-white,  radioactive 
metallic  element  (symbol -U;  for  physical  con- 
stants, see  ELEMENT,  table)  Discovery  of  the  ele- 
ment is  commonly  credited  to  M  H  Klaproth.  In 
178ft,  while  experimenting  with  pitchblende,  he 
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concluded  that  it  contained  a  new  element  the 
name  for  which  he  derived  from  that  of  the  planet 
Uranus.  The  substance  that  Klaproth  prepared  was 
not  the  pure  element  but  was  an  oxide  of  uranium 
This  was  not  discoveied  until  1841,  when  E  M 
P61igot  isolated  pure  uranium  In  1896  A  H 
Becquerel  discovered  the  property  now  known  as 
radioactivity  which  is  displayed  by  uranium  Its 
isotopes  include  uranium  with  atomic  weights  of 
235,  238,  and  239  Uranium  of  atomic  weight  238 
is  the  parent  substanc  e  of  the  uranium  series,  the 
series  of  elements  produced  bv  successive  disinte- 
grations, te,  spontaneous  emissions  of  particles; 
radium  occurs  in  the  series,  and  the  final  product  is 
lead  of  atomic  weight  206  Uranium  and  other  ra- 
dioactive elements  disintegrate  at  a  measurable 
rate,  and  the  lead,  whic  h  is  the  end  product  of  the 
disintegration,  ac  cumulates  in  the  rock  Since  the 
rate  of  change  has  been  determined,  the  age  of  the 
uranium  mineral  can  be  calculated  after  asc  ertain- 
ing,  by  chemical  analysis,  the  latio  of  lead  to 
uranium  Uranium  occurs  in  ores,  especially  m 
PITCHBLENDE  and  carnotite  Carnotite  is  com- 
posed of  oxides  of  vanadium,  uranium,  and  potas- 
sium It  usuallv  occurs,  often  in  cavities  of  rocks, 
as  a  lemon-vellow  c  rystallme  powder,  it  c  rystalhzes 
in  the  orthorhombic  system  Colorado  and  Utah 
are  among  the  ( hief  sources  of  the  mineral  Ura- 
nium forms  two  groups  of  salts  known  as  uranous 
and  uranyl  salts  Until  the  U  S  government  lim- 
ited the  use  of  uranium,  its  c  ompounds,  especially 
the  oxides,  were  used  in  making  various  products 
Yellowish-green  fluorescent  glass  and  pottery  hav- 
ing either  a  certain  shade  of  red  or  a  vellowmh 
tinge  owed  their  color  to  uranium  Uranium  be- 
came a  strategic  material  with  the  discoveries  that 
the  nuc  lous  of  the  uranium  atom  of  atomic  weight 
235  can  be  split  to  release  ATOMIC  ENKRC.Y  or  nu- 
clear energy  and  that  uranium  of  atomic  weight  238 
can  be  used  to  produce  plutomum,  also  a  fission- 
able material 

Uranus  (flra'nus,  v6t>'runus)  [Gr  ,-sky,  heaven),  in 
Greek  religion,  sky -god,  first  ruler  of  the  universe, 
son  of  GAEA,  the  earth-goddess  He  was  father  of 
Gaea's  children,  the  Titans,  the  Cyclopes,  and  the 
Hecatoncheires  Fearing  that  his  children  would 
rebel  against  him,  he  imprisoned  them,  but  Cronus, 
a  Titan,  wounded  him  and  took  away  his  power 
From  the  blood  of  Uranus  which  fell  on  the  earth 
sprang  the  Erinyes  and  the  giants,  while  ft  om  the 
blood  which  fell  m  tho  sea  arose  Aphrodite 

Uranus,  in  astronomy,  the  planet  next  to  Saturn  in 
order  of  distance  from  the  sun,  i  e  ,  seventh  from 
the  central  body  of  our  solar  system  It  was  the 
first  membei  of  that  s>stem  to  be  discovered  in 
modern  tunes,  as  all  tho  planets  with  orbits  lying 
within  its  own  were  known  from  antiquity  Wil- 
liam HmscHEL,  at  Bath,  England,  in  1781,  dis- 
covered it  to  be  a  planet,  after  having  first  an- 
nounced it  as  a  comet  The  names  Georgium  Sidus, 
given  by  the  discoverer,  and  Herschel  were  aban- 
doned for  Uranus,  suggested  by  J  E  Bode  The 
mean  distance  of  the  planet  from  the  sun  is 
1,782,700,000  mi  ,  about  19  times  that  of  the  earth 
It  revolves  lound  the  sun  in  a  nearly  ciicular  orbit 
in  a  period  slightly  more  than  84  years  The  diam- 
eter is  given  as  approximately  30,878  mi  ,  and  the 
foim  of  the  planet  is  probably  considerably  flat- 
tened at  the  polos  The  period  of  rotation  is  about 
10  hr  45  nun  The  density  of  Uranus  is  less  than 
one  quaiter  that  of  the  earth,  its  mass  14  7  times  as 
great  as  the  earth's  The  planet  rec  eives  from  the 
sun  about  Vw  of  tho  light  and  heat  that  the  earth 
docs  In  reflecting  power  it  is  nearly  the  same  as 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  its  spectrum  resembles 
theirs  Uranus  is  attended  by  four  known  satellites, 
called  Titama,  Oboion,  Ariel,  and  Umbriel  Dis- 
covery of  a  fifth  satellite  yvas  reported  in  1948 
Study  of  the  motion  of  Uranus  revealed  irregulari- 
ties that  eventually  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
planet  NEPTUNE 

Urartu  (oorar'too),  ancient  kingdom  of  ARMENIA, 
centered  about  VAN  and  sometimes  called  the 
Vanmc  kingdom  More  familiar  is  tho  Hebrew 
form  of  the  name,  Ararat  Not  too  much  is  known 
about  the  large  state,  which  flourished  from  the 
13th  cent  to  the  8th  cent  BC  The  agricultural 
and  commercial  civilization  was  on  a  high  material 
level,  and  Urartu  was  powerful  The  Assyrians  re- 
peatedly attac  ked  it  but  never  completely  subdued 
it  Sargoii's  invasions  late  in  the  8th  cent  ,  how- 
ever, prepared  the  way  for  the  downfall  and  disap- 
pearance of  Urartu  or  Ararat  in  the  late  7th  cent 
B  C  The  so-called  Vanmc  inscriptions  were  sup- 
plemented by  archaeological  findings  in  1939  to 
supply  knowledge  of  Urartu's  history 

Urawa  (oora'wa),  city  (1940  pop  59,671,  1947  pop 
106,176),  capital  of  Saitama  prefecture,  central 
Honshu,  Japan  It  is  principally  a  residential  city 
Other  centers  in  Saitama  prefecture  include  Kawa- 
goe  and  Kawagudn 

Urban  II,  <•  1042-1099,  pope  (1088-99),  a  French- 
man named  Odo  (or  Eudes)  or  Lagerv,  successor  of 
VICTOR  III  and  predecessor  of  PASCHAL  II  Ho 
studied  at  Rheims  and  became  a  monk  at  Cluny. 
He  went  to  Rome,  as  piior  of  Cluny,  early  in  the 
reign  of  St  GREGORY  VII  The  pope  kept  him 
there,  finding  m  Odo  one  of  his  ablest  assistants  m 
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the  great  reform,  he  made  him  cardinal  and  bishop 
of  Ostia.  Odo  worked  e8pecially  as  legate  m  Ger- 
many When  he  was  elected  pope,  the  cause  of  re- 
form seemed  hopeless,  but,  undaunted,  Urban  be- 
gan work  in  the  lands  that  recognized  him,  those  of 
the  Normans  (S  Italy),  of  tho  Countess  Matilda 
(Tuscany),  and  the  Lombard  cities  He  could 
sc  arcely  live  m  Rome  until  1093,  when  the  antipope 
(GuiBKiiT  OP  RAVKNNA)  had  finally  lost  out  Ur- 
ban's  method  and  activity  was  to  travel  about, 
summoning  great  councils  of  the  whole  population, 
to  adyertwe  and  gam  popularity  for  the  reforms 
The  principal  councils  were  at  Piacenxa  (March, 
1095)  Clermont  (Nov.,  1095),  Rome  (10Q7),  Ban 
(1098),  and  Rome  again  (1009)  At  Clermont, 
Urban  preached  a  sermon  which  brought  forth  the 
First  Crusade  (see  CRUSADES)  At  Ban  the  reunion 
of  East  and  West  was  the  theme,  St  Ansel  m  was 
the  apologist  for  the  West  Urban's  resolute  con- 
demnation of  Philip  I  of  France  in  the  matter  of 
Philip's  repudiating  his  wife  exemplifies  his  fear- 
lessness Without  Urban 's  work  most  of  Gregory's 
reform  movement  would  probably  have  been 
ephemeral  Urban  was  beatified  in  1881 
Urban  III,  d  1187,  pope  (1185-87).  a  Milanese 
named  Uberto  Crivelb,  successor  of  Lucius  III  and 
predecessor  of  Gregory  VIII  He  retained  his  arch- 
diocese of  Milan  during  his  pontificate  Urban 
continued  with  vigor  the  dispute  with  Emperor 
FREDERICK  I,  aggravated  and  made  much  more 
serious  for  the  Church  bv  the  mairiage  of  Freder- 
ick's son  Henry  (Henry  VI)  to  Constance,  Norman 
princess  of  Sicily  The  dispute  over  the  estates  of 
Countess  MATH  DA  went  on  aa  before 
Urban IV,  d  1264,  pope  (1261-6-1),  a  Frenchman  (b 
Troyes)  named  Jacques  Pantaloon,  successor  of 
ALEXANDER  IV  and  predecessor  of  CLEMENT  IV 
In  the  pontifical  service  he  was  sent  on  missions  in- 
to N  Germany ,  then  he  was  made  bishop  of  Verdun 
(1263)  and  Latin  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  (1256)  On 
his  election  he  inherited  the  struggle  between  the 
Hoheustaufen  and  the  Church,  and  in  his  vigor 
(and  success)  he  resembled  more  Innocent  IV  than 
he  did  Alexander  Uibau  it  was  who  dealt  the 
Hohenstaufen  the  fatal  stroke  by  renewing  defini- 
tively the  offer  of  the  Sicilian  throne  to  Charles  of 
\njou,  thus  striking  against  MANFRED  Urban  re- 
stored the  papal  finances  to  solvent  y  He  created 
seven  French  cardinals,  a  high  number,  but  the 
Italians  remained  in  the  majority  in  the  sacred 
college  until  the  creations  of  Clement  V  Urban 
established  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi 
Urban  V.  1310-70,  pope  (1362-70),  a  Provencal 
named  Guillaume  de  Grimoard,  successor  of  INNO- 
CKNT  VI  and  predecessor  of  GREGORY  XI  He  was 
a  Benedictine  and  was  renowned  for  his  knowledge 
of  canon  law  Under  Clement  VI  and  Innocent, 
Guillaume  was  papal  legate  in  several  missions, 
and  he  was  in  Italy  at  tho  time  of  his  election  by 
the  cardinals  at  Avignon,  where  the  popes  had  been 
residing  for  50  years  The  great  event  of  Urban'k 
pontificate  was  the  abortive  attempt  to  return  the 
papacy  to  Rome  Cardinal  ALBORNOZ  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reconquering  the  Papal  States — OB  it  were 
to  prepare  for  the  return — and  agitation  by  holy 
people  for  the  restoration  of  the  Holy  See  was  in- 
creasing Urban  left  Avignon  in  1367  and  arrived 
m  Rome  a  month  later  The  return  made  a  great 
impression  in  the  world  In  1368  the  emperor  came 
to  visit  But  the  city  itself  was  disorderly,  and 
Albornoz's  death  removed  the  best  incentive  to 
order  In  1370  Urban,  disturbed  by  the  new  war 
between  France  and  England  and  urged  by  the 
constant  commotion  in  the  city,  returned  to  Avi- 
gnon to  try  to  end  the  war  He  died  shortly  after- 
wards Urban  was  dcyoted  to  education  He 
founded  universities  at  Orange,  Cracow,  and 
Vienna,  helped  other  universities,  and  financed 
1,400  students,  He  lived  a  monk's  life  always  and 
was  beatified  m  1870 

Urban  VI,  1318^-1389,  pope  (1378  89),  a  Neapolitan 
named  Bartolomeo  Prignano,  successor  of  GREG- 
ORY XI  and  predecessor  of  Bo  vrnci-  IX  He  was 
made  archbishop  of  Acerenza  (.1364)  and  of  Bari 
(1377)  On  the  death  of  Gregory  the  conclave  met 
under  the  most  unfavorable  c  ire  umstnnces  It  was 
divided  into  factions,  and  it  was  intimidated  by  the 
threatening  Roman  mob,  which  kept  shouting  for  a 
Roman  or  an  Italian,  lest  the  papacy  return  to 
Avignon  A  majority  of  caidmals  was  French  At 
the  suggestion  of  Cardinal  de  LUNA,  Prignano  was 
electea  Urban,  before  his  election  peaceable  and 
modest,  now  became  upbraiding  and  harsh  and 
alienated  all  the  cardinals  They  went  to  Anagm, 
then  to  Fondi,  and  declared  Urban's  election  in- 
valid as  they  had  been  intimidated  With  tho  con- 
sequent election  of  a  new  "pope,"  ROUIRT  OF 
GsNEyA  (antipoixj  C  lement  VII),  began  the  Great 
SCHISM  Urban  was  recognized  from  the  first  by 
most  of  Italy  and  Germany,  by  Flanders,  and  by 
England  and  English  terntoiies  Until  1380  St 
Catherine  of  Siena  lived  at  Rome,  working  for 
Urhan's  recognition  Urban  alienated  his  political 
allies  by  his  behavior,  he  probably  murdered  five 
cardinals  (he  had  created  a  new  sacred  college) 
who  plotted  against  him  and  thus  horrified  all 
Europe  Many  hold  that  he  was  insane.  This  elec- 
tion is  now  generally  considered  canonical. 
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Urban  VIII.  1568-1644,  pope  (1623-44),  a  "Floren- 
tine named  Maffeo  Barberim,  successor  of  Gregory 
XV  and  predecessor  of  Innocent  X  Throughout 
his  pontificate  the  Thirty  Years  War  raged  in  Ger- 
many Urban  gave  little  help  to  the  Catholics,  be- 
cause a  Catholic  nation,  Frame,  was  supporting 
the  other  side  The  old  story  that  Urban  rejoiced 
at  Protestant  victories  bet  ause  he  hated  the  Haps- 
burgs  is,  however,  false  His  policy  in  Italy  was 
unsuccessful,  and  he  was  humiliated  by  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Farnese  of  Parma  Urban  was  very 
active  in  church  affairs  he  published  the  revised 
breviary,  normalized  liturgical  practice,  tanonjzed 
many  aamts,  instituted  new  orders,  and  continued 
the  reformation  of  the  Chun  h  He  built  and  deco- 
rated extensively  in  Home  Urban  sanctioned  the 
condemnation  of  Galileo,  and  later  freed  him  Ur- 
ban's  strict  legislation  against  easy  acceptance  of 
miracles  is  still  m  effect 

Urban,  Joseph  Mana  (Ctr'bun),  1872-1933,  Amer- 
ican architect  and  stage  designer,  b  Vienna  He 
won  distinction  with  his  arrnitec  turnl  work,  in- 
cluding the  bridge  a(  ross  the  Neva  at  Leningrad, 
and  with  his  decoration  work  at  the  Pans  exposi- 
tion, 1900  At  the  St  Louis  exposition,  1904,  he 
decorated  the  Austrian  building  He  moved  to  the 
United  States  in  1911  and  was  naturalized  in  1917 
He  was  successful  as  art  director  and  designer  of 
stage  sets,  among  them  sets  for  Othello,  Tristan  and 
Isolde,  Parsifal,  the  Ztegfrld  Follies,  and  Tht  Gat- 
den  of  Paradise  Urban  was  art  c  onsultant  for  the 
Chicago  Century  of  Progress  hold  in  1933-34,  and 
created  a  panorama  for  the  New  York  state  exhibit 
for  that  exposition 

Urbana  (urba'nu)  1  City  (pop  14,0(>4),co  beat  of 
Champaign  co  ,  E  central  111  ,  ENE  of  Springfield 
and  adjoining  CHVMPAIGN,  with  which  it  is  allied 
economically,  settled  1822,  me  1833  It  is  a  trade 
center  in  a  rich  farm  area  and  is  known  as  the  seat 
of  the  Umv  of  Illinois  (see  ILLINOIS  UNIV  t  KSITY 
OP)  A  tablet  in  the  courthouse  commemorates  a 
speech  made  by  Luu  olri  in  1854  against  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill  2  City  (pop  8  U5),  co  seat  of 
Champaign  co  ,  W  central  Ohio,  N  of  Springfield, 
laid  out  1805,  im  1868  It  is  in  a  nr  h  farm  and 
livestock  area,  with  factories  professing  metal, 
wood,  and  food  products  The  c  ity  is  the  scat  of  a 
junior  college  The  soldiers'  monument  wan  done 
by  John  Qumcy  Adams  Ward,  who  was  born  here 
Simon  Kenton  is  buried  in  Oakdale  C  emetery  Near 
by  are  the  Ohio  Caverns 

Urbandale,  town  (pop  1,083),  central  Iowa,  a  sub- 
urb of  Des  Moinos,  settled  1901,  mi  1917 

Urbane,  Roman  Christian     Rom    1(5  9 

Urbino  (oorbe'no),  town  (pop  5,459),  the  Marches, 
central  Italy,  19  mi  SW  of  Pesaro  Fiom  the  12th 
to  the  10th  cent  it  flourished  under  the  Montefeltro 
family,  then  (1508-lb2b)  under  the  dukes  Delia 
Kovere  The  court  of  Federigo  da  Montefeltro,  2d 
duke  of  Urbmo,  was  a  great  artiotic  center  The 
early  Renaissance  ducal  palace  was  built  and  dec-o- 
rated by  some  of  the  best  artists  of  the  time  The 
city  was  noted  for  its  school  of  painting  (15th-17th 
tent )  and  for  the  manufacture  of  majolica  ware 
Raphael  was  born  heie 

Urchard,  Sir  Thomas,  see  URQUHART,  SIR  THOMAS 

Urdu  (oor'd67>),  language  of  the  Indn  group  of  the 
Indo-Iraman  subfamily  of  Indo-European  lan- 
guages See  LANGUAGE  (table) 

Ure,  Andrew  (>ot>r),  1778  1857,  Scottish  chemist 
He  was  professor  (1804-30)  at  Anderson's  College, 
Glasgow,  and  was  first  director  (1809)  of  Glasgow 
Observatory,  where  he  mtroduc  ed  classes  for  work- 
mgmen  He  wrote  the  widely  used  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry  (1821)  and  A  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines  (1837) 

Urey,  Harold  Clayton  (vcx/re),  1893-  American 
chemist,  b  Walkorton,  Ind  ,  grad  Umv  of  Mon- 
tana (B  S  ,  1917),  Ph  D  Umv  of  California,  1923 
Ho  taught  at  Johns  Hopkins  (1924  29),  at  Colum- 
bia (1929-45,  as  head  of  the  department  of  chemis- 
try from  1939  to  1942),  and  at  the  Umv  of  Chicago 
(from  1945)  For  his  isolation  of  heavy  hydrogen 
he  received  the  1934  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry,  he 
later  isolated  heavy  isotopes  of  oxvgen,  nitrogen, 
carbon,  and  sulphur  During  the  Second  World 
War  he  took  part  in  the  research  leading  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  atomic  bomb,  his  special  work  was 
on  methods  of  separating  uranium  i«ot«pes  and  the 
production  of  heavy  water  With  A  K  Huaikho 
wrote  \toms,  Molecules,  and  Quanta  (1930) 

Urfa  (oor'fa),  c  itv  (pop  36,356),  SE  Turkey  It  is 
the  center  of  an  agru  ultural  area  and  has  a  tobacco 
industiy  The  aiuient  KDEKBA,  it  had  a  long  and 
important  history  in  ancient  times  and  again  dur- 
ing the  Crusades  until  its  fall  (1144)  to  the  Mos- 
lems It  formed  part  of  the  domains  of  the  Circas- 
sian Mamelukes,  which  in  1517  became  part  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  Its  om  o  large  Christian 
population — mostly)  Armenians — suffered  terrible 
massac  res  in  the  late  19th  <  ent  There  are  remains 
of  the  medieval  fortifications  A  former  spelling  is 
Orfa 

Urf6,  HonorS  d'  (dnorfi'  dbrfa'),  15t>7-1625,  French 
novelist,  author  of  L'Aetree  (5  vols  ,  1607-10),  the 
principal  French  PASTORAL  novel  It  deals  with 
the  affairs  of  several  couples  of  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  living  in  Urf6's  own  Auvergne  in  the 
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6th  cent  This  work,  a  discriminating  analysis  of 
the  nobler  sentiments,  had  a  great  influence  m 
literature  in  France  and  abroad,  and  its  vogue 
shows  clearly  in  many  attributes  of  the  17th- 
century  French  preciosity  It  is  penetrating  and 
often  delightful,  but  very  long 

Urga,  Mongolian  People's  Republic:  see  ULAN 
BATOR 

Urgench  (tforgye'nch').  ancient  city  of  central  Asia, 
on  the  site  of  present  Kunya-Uigench  (1948  pop 
over  2,000),  Turkmen  SSR,  in  the  Khiva  oasis  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  KHOREZM,  but 
was  abandoned  in  the  16th  cent  when  the  Amu 
Darya,  on  whit  h  it  was  situated,  changed  its  course. 
Khiva  replaced  Urgench  as  capital  There  are  re- 
mains of  an  1  Ith-c  entury  minaret 

Urgench,  citv  (1939  pop  over  10,000),  capital  of 
Khorezm  oblast,  Uzbek  SSR,  in  the  Khiva  oasis 
It  is  named  for  am  lent  Urgench  and  was  known  as 
Now  Urgonch  until  1937  It  has  a  cotton-textile 
industry 

Un  (fl'rl)  1  Father  of  BBZALKJCL  1  2  Father  of 
GEBER  2  3  Porter  Ezra  10  24 

Un  (oo 'rS),  canton  (415  *>q  mi  ,  pop  27,302),  Switz- 
erland The  capital  is  Altdorf  Un  is  an  Alpine 
region  of  glaciers  and  pastures,  with  forests  and 
meadows  in  the  Reuss  river  valley  Fust  men- 
tioned m  the  8th  cent  ,  it  became  (9th  cent )  a  fief 
of  the  Fraumxmstor  com  ent  at  Zurich  Under  Em- 
peror Frederick  II  it  was  granted  (1231)  the  status 
of  immediate  depondenc  y  on  the  emperor  The 
scene  of  the  William  Toll  legend,  Un  m  1291  formed 
with  Schwyz  and  Unterwaldon  the  league  which 
became  the  nucleus  of  Swir/EHLA.Ni>  In  the  15th 
cent  Uri  took  from  Milan  the  Val  Leventina,  now 
part  of  Ticino  canton  It  rejected  the  Reformation 
and  in  1845  joined  the  Catholic  SOKTOI  HHUND 

Uriah  (urf'u)  [Heb  , -light  of  GodJ,  husband  of 
BATH-SHEB*  2  Sam  11  Unas  Mat  1  6  For 
others  called  Uriah  m  the  Bible,  see  URUMI 

Unas  (Cirl'us),  Greek  form  of  URIAH 

uric  acid  (yob'rlk),  white,  odorless,  tasteless,  <  rvstal- 
hne  substance,  formed  as  a  result  of  protein  metabo- 
lism in  humans  and  in  some  other  vei  tebrates  It  is 
a  very  weak  organic  acid  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  barely  soluble  in 
water  and  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  other  The 
urates  are  its  salts  Uric  «uid  is  present  in  human 
urine  only  in  extremely  small  amounts,  but  consti- 
tutes a  large  part  of  the  body  wnsto  matter  of  birds 
(as  in  GUANO)  and  of  reptiles  It  collcc  ts  sometimes 
m  the  human  kidneys  or  bladder  in  calculi,  or 
stones,  and  is  lesponsible,  when  present  in  tissues 
or  deposited  upon  bones  in  the  form  of  urates,  for 
gouty  conditions  It  occurs  also  in  normal  human 
blood  The  pure  acid  is  obtained  from  guano  and 
other  similar  substances  Upon  decomposition 
urea  is  obtained  A  common  test  for  the  presence 
of  the  acid  in  urine  depends  upon  the  formation  of 
muroxide  (an  ammonium  sa.lt),  which  is  an  intense 
reddish  purple  Nitric  ac  id  is  added  to  the  un- 
known  substance,  which  is  then  evaporated  The 
murexide  is  formed  when  ammorim  is  added  to  the 
residue,  its  color  indicating  the  original  presence  of 

Une°l  (u'reul)  [Heb  ,=flame  of  God]  1,  2  Two  de- 
scendants of  Kohath  1  Chron  024,  15511  3 
Husband  of  Absalom's  daughter  Tamar  2  Chron 
13  2  The  name  appears  in  the  pseudepigrapha  for 
an  angel  He  is  introduced  in  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost  as  the  angel  oi  the  sun 

Unjah  (Qrl'ju)  [Heb  ,  =  light  of  God]  1  High  priest 
under  King  Ahaz  2  Kings  10  10-16  Uriah  Isa 
82  2  Prophet  killed  by  King  Jehoiakim  Jer 
26  20  3  Ancestor  of  a  priestly  family  Neh  3  4, 
21  Uriah  Ezra  8  33  4  Companion  of  Ezra  Neh 
84 

Unm  and  Thummim  (Q'rtrn,  thu'mhn),  name  of  two 
lots  mentioned  m  the  Bible  Ex  2830,  Lev  88, 
Num  2721  The  meaning  of  the  two  names  is  un- 
certain, so  is  the  nature  of  the  lots,  but  they  were 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  ephod 

urine,  fluid  secieted  by  the  KIDN&YH,  stored  in  the 
BLADDER,  and  passed  out  from  the  urethra.  As 
blood  circulates  it  collects  exc  retory  products  from 
tissues,  and  these  are  eliminated  chiefly  through 
the  urine  The  amount  passed  in  24  hr  depends 
upon  fluid  intake  and  other  factors  Urine  consists 
of  95  percent  water  in  which  aie  salts,  urea,  uric 
acid,  coloring  matter,  and  mucus  In  abnormal 
urine  the  amount  of  these  substances  may  be 
changed,  and  there  may  also  be  present  blood,  pus, 
casts,  proteins,  sugar,  bile,  epithelial  cells,  and  bac- 
teria or  other  microorganisms  Analysis  of  the 
urine  is  of  great  importance  in  detecting  diseases  of 
the  kidney  and  other  parts  of  the  urinary  tract  and 
also  in  the  diagnosis  of  DIABETES 

Urmia  (ol>r'meu,  oorniea')  or  Urumiya  (doroome'u), 
shallow  salt  lake,  c  80  mi  long  and  25  mi  wide, 
NW  Iran,  in  Azerbaijan,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000 
ft  The  largest  lake  in  the  country,  it  has  no  outlet 
and  receives  the  drainage  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains Its  salt  waters  support  no  fish  The  near-by 
( ity  of  REZAIEH  was  formerly  called  Urmia 

urn,  form  of  VASJJ,  of  varying  shape  and  size,  with 
a  pedestal  base  and  made  of  clay,  glass,  metal, 
stone,  mai  ble,  or  cement  It  was  used  in  ancient 
civilizations  to  hold  the  bodies  or  ashes  (in  modern 
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times  the  ashes)  of  the  dead.  Other  uses  are  for 
architectural  omament,  as  a  con  tamer  for  liquids  or 
plants,  and  as  an  electoral  vase  or  a  vase  from 
which  lots  were  drawn  See  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
HydnotaphM,  Vrne-Bunall  (1658) 

Urquhart,  David  (ur'kurt),  1805-77,  British  diplo- 
mat and  author  of  diplomatic  treatises,  b  Scotland 
In  1827  he  aided  the  decks  in  their  war  for  mde- 
mdence,  and  in  1830  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
illiam  IV  and  his  secretary,  Sir  Heibert  Taylor, 
by  reports  on  the  Gieek  frontier  From  1833  to 
1837  Uiquhart  served  as  an  embassy  secretaiy  in 
Constantinople,  advocating  the  defense  of  Turkish 
interests  against  Russia.  Subsequently  m  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  press  he  attacked  Lord  Palm- 
erston's  Near  Eastern  policy,  depiecating  the  in- 
terference m  Tui key's  domestic  affairs  before  the 
Crimean  War  AH  vehicles  foi  his  views,  Urquhai  t 
founded  the  Portfolio  (1835)  and  the  Fice  Press 
(1855,  called  the  Diplomatic  Review  after  1866) 
His  very  numeious  writings  include  England, 
France,  and  Turkey  (1834)  and  The  Crisis  (1840) 
See  biography  by  Gertrude  Robinson  (1920) 

Urquhart  or  Urchard,  Sir  Thomas  (both  ur'kurt), 
1611  60,  Scottish  author,  who  fought  on  the  royal 
side  in  the  civil  war  Ho  is  noted  for  his  translation 
of  three  books  (first  two,  1653,  with  third  added. 
1693)  of  the  Gargantua  of  Rabelais 

Urquiza,  Justo  Jose  de  (hoo'sto  hOsit'  da  5ork6'sa), 
1801-70,  Argentine  general  and  politician,  presi- 
dent of  the  confederation  (1854-60)  As  the  cau- 
dillo  of  Entro  Rios  prov  ,  he  helped  sustain  the 
power  of  Juan  Manuel  de  ROSAS  In  1851,  lesent- 
ful  of  the  economic  and  political  dominance  of 
Buenos  Aires,  he  icvolted  against  his  chief  Sup- 
ported by  Biazil  and  the  Uiuguayan  liberals,  he 
forced  Manuel  ORIBE  to  capitulate,  ending  the  long 
siege  of  Montevideo  (Oct  1851),  and  defeated 
Rosas  at  Monte  Caseros  (Feb  3,  1852)  Urciuiza 
immediateK  liegan  the  task  of  national  organiza- 
tion He  bee  nine  piovisional  director  of  the  Argen- 
tine ccmfedeiation  in  May,  1852  A  constituent 
assembly  adopted  (1853)  a  constitution  based  pri- 
maiily  on  the  ideas  of  J  B  Al berth,  and  Uiquiza 
was  mauguiated  president  in  March,  1854  In  his 
administration  foreign  relations  were  impioved 
public  education  was  encouraged,  colonization  was 
promoted,  and  plans  for  railroad  constiuction  weie 
initiated  His  woik  ot  national  oigamzation  was, 
howevei,  hindeied  by  the  opposition  of  Buenos 
Anos  ptov  Diffic  ulties  continued  to  arise  aftei 
Buenos  Aires  sec  ecled  in  1852  Open  war  bioke  out 
in  1859  Uiquiza  defeated  at  C'epeda  the  provin- 
cial aimv  led  by  Bartolome  MITRE  (Oct  1859), 
and  Buenos  Aires  agreed  to  leentei  tlie  confedera- 
tion Amendments  to  the  constitution  proposed 
h\  Buenos  \iiesweroadoptedin  1SOO  The  settle- 
ment was  shoit-hved  and  fuithei  difficulties  cul- 
minated in  civil  wai  Uiquiza  met  the  anm  of 
Buenos  Aires,  again  led  b\  Mitie,  at  Pavcm  (Sept  , 
1861)  The  battle  was  indecisive,  but  Uiquiza 
withdrew  from  the  field,  leaving  the  victoiy  with 
Mitre  He  ictiied  to  Entio  Rios,  where  he  ruled 
with  patriarchal  autociacv  until  his  assassination 

Urraca  (cToru'ka),  d  1 12o,  Spanish  queen  of  Castile 
and  Loon  (1109-26),  daughtei  and  successor  of 
Alfonso  VI  Her  firbt  husband,  Raymond  of  Bur- 
gundy ,  died  in  1 107,  and  m  1 109  she  was  married  to 
At  FONHO  1  of  \ragcjn  Hei  icign  was  disturbed  b\ 
strife  among  tho  powerful  nobles  and  espcc  tally  bv 
her  recurrent  warfare  with  her  husband,  who  had 
seized  hoi  lands  and  who  repudiated  hei  in  1114 
Urrac  a  su»  c  ceded  in  rec  overing  her  lands,  with  the 
help  of  her  son  by  her  first  husband,  who  sui  c  ceded 
her  as  \lfonso  VII 

Ursa  Major  (ur'su)  and  Ursa  Minor  [Latin, =gi  eat 
bear,  little  beat  j,  two  constellations  conspicuous  in 
the  noithern  celestial  hemisphere  Both  aie  cn- 
cumpolar  constellations  when  obneived  fiom  the 
middle  latitudes  of  the  Noithem  Henuspheio 
Known  to  manv  peoples  fiom  ancient  timos,  those 
constellations  have  had  various  names,  the  seven 
most  conspicuous  stars  have  been  called  tho  Bear, 
Septrntnonts  (the  seven  plowing  oxon),  tho  Plow, 
Charles's  Wain,  and  the  Wagon  In  the  United 
States  the  two  constellations  are  commonly  called 
the  Big  Dippei  and  the  Little  Dipper  Four  of  the 
seven  blight  stars  in  the  Big  Dippor  form  the  bowl 
and  three  the  handle,  five  of  these  stars  are  of  sec- 
ond magnitude  The  middle  star  in  the  handle  of 
the  Big  Dippei  is  known  as  Mizar  or  Zeta  Ursae 
Majoris  A  faintei  star  Alt  or  which  appears  to  be 
near  it  was  observed  from  ancient  times  These  two 
stars  are  sometimes  called  a  double  star,  but  since 
they  do  not  revolve  around  a  common  center  of 
gravity  they  are  not  in  the  strict  astronomical 
sense  true  doubles  Mizar  itself  is,  however,  a  vis- 
ual double  star  and  was  the  first  to  be  recognised  as 
such — by  G  B  Riccioli  in  1650  It  was  also  the 
first  spectroscopio  binary  to  be  discovered,  this 
observation  resulted  (1899)  from  E.  C.  Pickering's 
studies  of  tho  spectrum  of  the  brighter  component 
of  Mizar  which  revealed  it  as  a  binary,  consisting 
of  a  pair  of  stars  of  almost  equal  brightness  Latei 
both  the  faintei  component  of  Mizar  and  Altor 
were  found  (1908)  by  E  B  Frost  to  be  spectro- 
scopic  binaries  The  two  end  stars  m  the  bowl  of 
the  Big  Dipper  are  known  as  the  Pointers.  By  ex- 
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tending  a  line  through  them  to  about  five  times  the 
distance  between  them  the  North  Star,  Polaris,  is 
reached  Polaris  is  a  second  magnitude  star  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  Little  Dipper  Including  Polaris 
there  are  three  stars  in  the  handle  of  the  Little 
Dipper  and  four  forming  the  bowl  The  handles  of 
the  two  Dippers  extend  in  opposite  directions,  and 
when  one  bowl  is  upright  the  other  one  is  inverted 
Part  of  the  constellation  Draco,  the  Dragon,  lies 
between  the  Dippers.  For  the  mythological  story 
of  Ursa  Major,  see  CALLISTO 
Ursins,  Mane  Anne  de  la  Trgmoille,  prmcesse  des 
(mar6'  an'  du  Id  tramwd'yu  prPscs'dazurse:'),  1042- 
1722,  French  noblewoman  and  unofficial  diplomat 
Born  into  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  France,  she, 
after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  married  (1075) 
Prince  Flavio  Orsini,  whose  name  was  galhcized 
into  Ursins  She  soon  separated  from  her  husband 
and  lived  m  Pans  from  1677  to  1698,  when  she 
undertook  a  voyage  to  Rome  to  sola  it  papal  ap- 
proval for  the  c  hoi<  e  of  a  French  pnnc  o,  the  later 
Philip  V,  to  succeed  Charles  II  on  the  throne  of 
Spain  She  arranged  the  marriage  of  Philip  V  with 
Maria  Luisa  of  Savoy,  whose  ladv  in  waiting  she 
became  m  1701  Until  the  queen's  death  (1714) 
Mine  des  Ursins  exerted  virtually  die  tutorial  power 
at  the  com  t  of  Madrid  She  defied  Philip's  grand- 
father, Louis  XIV  of  France,  insisting  on  a  Spanish 
policy  of  independence  from  Franc  e  It  was  largely 
due  to  her  energy  that  Philip  V  kept  the  throne  in 
the  War  of  the  SPANISH  SUCCFSMION  despite  his 
enemies  and  despite  his  allies  When  Maria  Luisa 
died,  Mme  des  Ursins  advised  Philip's  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  Farnese,  this  she  soon  had  cause  to 
regret,  for  the  new  queen  had  her  expelled  (1715) 
from  Spain  111  lee  eived  in  I1  ranee,  she  went  to  the 
Netherlands  and  later  (171°)  to  Rome,  whete  she 
intrigued  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  in  Eng- 
land Her  foriespondenco  has  been  published 
Ursmus  College  see  COLI.KUEVILLL,  Pa 
Ursua,  Pedro  de  (pu'dhrd  da  oorsoo'a),  c  1520-1561, 
Spanish  conquistador  and  explorer  in  South  Amer- 
ica Coming  to  New  Giatinda  in  1515,  he  was  tem- 
porary governoi  at  Bogota,  reduced  the  ncighboi- 
ing  Indians  to  subjection,  sonic  heel  for  El  Dot  ado 
and  the  legendary  kingdom  of  Onmgua,  and 
founded  towns  A  restless  odventuier,  he  joined 
the  Peruvian  viceiov,  the  maiqucS  de  Cafietc,  in 
Panama  wheie  he  subdued  then  mo;  rones  (escaped 
Negro  slaves)  befoie  going  with  Caflete  to  Peru  in 
155S  The  vicerov  sent  him  (1500)  to  oxplote  the 
M  \H\NON  and  search  foi  EL  DORADO  On  the 
vovage  Lope  de  AOITIRRE  and  a  hand  of  ruffians 
mutinied  and  mmdered  Uisua  See  Pedio  Simon, 
Thi  Expedition  of  I'edro  de  ['mua  and  Lope  de 
Afjinrre  in  Hearth  of  Kl  Dorado  and  Omagua  (Eng 
tr,  1801),  A  F  Bandehci,  The  Gildtd  Man  (189J) 
Ursula,  Saint  (ur'svcTblu,  ur'sulu),  4th  cent  },  virgin 
nmitvr  of  Cologne  Main  legends  attac  hed  to  her 
name,  the  number  of  companions  imircieied  with 
hei  was  raised  in  popular  legend  to  11,000  Feast 
Oct  21 

urticaria    see  HIVES 

Uruapan  (oorw  I'p.in),  city  (pop  20,58.4,  alt  c  5,500 
ft  ),  Mic  hoar  an,  W  Mexico  It  is  m  a  sen.itropual, 
mountainous  agricultural  region,  where  coffee, 
sugai  cane,  rice,  bananas,  avocados,  and  wheat  aio 
giown  The  c  ity,  founded  in  1540,  is  the  center  of 
tho  manufacture  of  gourd  1'icqueivvaie  bv  the 
TAHVHC  \.N  Indians  Theie  are  fane  tiopical  gaidens 
and  paiks  Not  fai  fioru. Uruapan  is  the  volcano 
PVRIC  uxfv 

Urubamba  (oorooham'b  i),  river,  S  Peru,  rising  in 
the  Andes  and  flowing  geneiallv  noith  to  join  tho 
\purimao  and  foi  in  tho  Uc  A\  \LI  Cuzc  o,  Peiu, 
lies  between  the  1  luhnmba  and  the  Aputimac,  and 
high  above  the  goige  of  the  Urubamba  is  the  mined 
citv  of  MACHU  Pu  c  HU 

Uruguaiana  (ob"roogwla'nu),  city  (pop  21,365),  W 
Rio  Grande  do  sul  state,  S  Brazil,  on  the  Uruguay 
river,  w  Inch  here  forms  the  Argentine  boundary  It 
is  a  rail  jumtion  and  cattle-shipping  center,  with 
meat-processing  plants  In  1805  it  was,  captured 
and  hold  for  a  bhort  tnno  by  Paraguayan  troops 
Uruguay  (yoo'iugwa,  -gwl,  Span  ooioogwl', 
ooioowl'),  republic  (72,172  sq  mi  ,  1941  estimated 
pop  2,185,020),  SE  South  Amoiica  The  capital  is 
MONTEVIDEO  Fiom  a  short  Atlantic  coast  lino 
Uruguay  extends  along  the  northern  side  of  tho 
Rio  de  la  PLATA  to  the  Uruguay  uver,  whu  h  sepa- 
rates it  on  the  west  from  Ai  gentmn  To  the  north  is 
Brazil  The  land  thus  enclosed  is  a  topographical 
transition  lx?tween  tho  humid  Aigentine  Pampa 
and  the  uplands  of  S  Brazil  North  of  the  alluvial 

±n,  known  as  the  BANDA  ORIENTAL  [Span  ,"=east 
k,  i  o  ,  of  the  Uruguay  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata], 
Uruguay  generally  has  long,  sweeping  slopes  and 
grasslands,  wooded  valleys  with  slow-moving  riv- 
ers, and  long  ranges  of  low  hills,  with  some  huge 
gt  arute  blocks  against  tho  horizon  On  the  land  is  a 
faint  purplish  hue  Although  Uiuguay  is  within 
the  Tomporate'Zone,  climatic  variations  are  moder- 
ate, generally  it  is  warm,  with  rainfall  evenly  dis- 
tributed through  the  seasons,  but  in  some  years 
theie  are  seveie  droughts  Though  wheat  and 
othei  grains,  wine  grapes,  tobacco,  olives,  and  other 
fruits  and  crops  are  grown,  Uruguay  still  depends 
largoly  on  the  sheep  and  cattle  feeding  on  the  grass- 
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lands  Uruguay's  position,  as  an  isolated  area  be- 
tween Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlement,  then  an 
a  buffer  between  contending  Argentine  and  Bra- 
zilian nationalism,  helped  determine  the  emergence 
of  Uruguay  as  an  independent  state  The  aborig- 
ines, the  Charrua  Indians,  after  long  resistance, 
were  absorbed  into  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
populations  so  that  in  N  Uruguay  today  is  found 
most  of  the  mestizo  element,  about  10  percent  of 
the  total  Moat  of  the  people,  concentrated  in  the 
south,  are  of  European  descent,  Spanish  and  Italian 
predominating,  there  are  almost  no  Negroes  or 
puie  Indians  Although  the  Rfo  de  la  Plata  was  ex- 
plored as  early  as  1515,  it  was  1624  Insforp  the  Span- 
ish established  the  first  permanent  settlement  at 
Soriano  in  SW  Uruguay  The  Portuguese  founded 
(1080)  a  short-lived  settlement  at  Colonm,  and  in 
1717  they  fortified  a  hill  at  present  Montevideo 
Fearing  encroachment  and  competition,  the  Span- 
ish drove  them  out  (1724)  and  from  then  until  the 
wars  of  independence  controlled  the  Banda  Orien- 
tal On  the  pampas  stockraising  spread,  and  the 
OAUCHO  lived  his  hardy  and  rough  life  Gradually 
the  unbounded  range  gave  way  to  huge  eatanciaa 
and  small  settlements  concentrated  about  the 
ranch  buildings  Although  the  Uruguayan  land  is 
not  as  well  suited  for  laismg  alfalfa  and  conse- 
quently fatted  cattle  as  the  Argentine,  so  basic  are 
cattle  (largely  blooded  herds  today)  and  sheep  in 
the  economy  that  publu  rights  of  way  have  boon 
built  for  driving  the  herds  It  was  the  gaucho  who 
fought  for  independence,  and  the  tradition  of  the 
gaucho,  liis  personal  loyalties  and  rivalues,  helped 
to  keep  the  nation  in  almost  continuous  strife  foi 
three  quatters  of  a  century  after  independence  was 
won  When  the  revolutionaiy  banner  was  raised  in 
the  Argentine  in  1810,  the  leadeis  of  the  Banda 
Oriental,  notably  A KTICMH,  accepted  the  cause,  but 
in  1814  Artigas  broke  with  the  mihtaiv  junta  of 
Buenos  Anes  and  began  a  struggle  lor  Uruguayan 
independence  which  lasted  until  Brazilian  occupa- 
tion of  Montevideo  in  1820  I-ive  years  latei  a 
small  group  known  as  the  Thutv -three  Immoitals 
under  the  guidance  of  L\V\I,I  MA.  declaied  Uiuguay 
independent,  in  1827  at  lTtu\tNo6  Brazil  was  de- 
feated Gieat  Btitam,  opposing  Brazilian  expan- 
sion S  to  the  Rio  C!P  la  Plata,  helped  ultimately  to 
create  an  independent  Uruguay  as  a  buffer  state 
between  Argentina  and  Brazil  The  peace  (1828) 
stipulated  that  the  new  Uruguayan  constitution 
should  be  acceptable  to  both  the  larger  nations 
When  it  was  adopted  in  1830,  Fructuoso  KIVER\ 
was  chosen  president  He  was  promptly  faced  with 
revolts  led  by  his  old  rival,  Lavalleja,  and  when  he 
wts  succeeded  in  office  by  Manuel  ORIBE,  ho  him- 
self revolted  against  Oribo,  who  was  in  sympathy 
with  Juan  Manuel  de  ROHAS  of  \rgentina  In  the 
long  fratricidal  struggle  which  ensued  the  two 
dominant  political  parties  of  Uruguay  emerged, 
Rivera's  known  as  the  Colorndos  [reds]  and  Onbe's 
known  as  the  Blancos  (whites)  Oriln?  was  driven 
out  in  18J8,  but  later  with  the  aid  of  Rosas  re- 
turned to  begin  the  long  siege  of  Montev  ideo  The 
Italian  patriot  GARIB\LDI  fought  in  the  Uruguayan 
wars  from  1830  to  1848  In  1851  the  Argentinian, 
URQI  I/A,  drove  out  Rosas  and  brought  an  end  to 
tlie  Uruguayan  civil  war  When  in  1804  Brazil  pre- 
sented a  claim  foi  damages  to  property  and  na- 
tionals during  the  civil  wars,  Uruguay  refused  to 
accept  it  Binzil,  acting  in  concert  with  \  enatic  10 
Horeb,  invaded  Since  Florets  won,  Paraguay, 
which  under  Francisco  Solano  L6pt/  had  protested 
the  m\asion,  succeeded  only  m  giving  Brazil  an 
ally  m  the  War  of  the  Triple  Alliance  (see  TRJPI.F 
Ai  i  IANCE,  W<vn  Oh  THE)  Until  the  rise  of  BA.TLI  E 
•i  Or<D6NE?  early  m  the  20th  cent  ,  Uruguay  ex- 
perienced many  revolutions  and  counterrevolu- 
tions, but  m  Battle's  second  term  as  president 
(191 1-15)  and  under  his  continuing  influence  began 
the  socialistic  and  material  progress  that  has  made 
Uruguay  one  of  the  most  stable  and  prospeious  na- 
tions of  Latin  America  By  a  coup  d'etat  in  1933 
Gabriel  TERRA  suspended  the  constitution  of  191°, 
and  his  rule  was  strongly  personalibtic  Yet  the 
socialistic  measuios  for  public  welfaie  were  not  re- 
versed but  forw aided,  the  labor  code  was  broad- 
ened, social  benefits  increased,  and  industry  further 
nationalized  The  program  has  affected  every  as- 
pect of  Uruguayan  life  In  spite,  of  the.  basic  pas- 
toi  al  economy  of  the  republic ,  dependence  upon  im- 
ports for  most  raw  mateuals,  and  lack  of  fuel  and 
powerj  resources,  there  is  considerable  industriali- 
zation Food-pi oee^sing  plants,,  notably  those  puc  k- 
ing  frozen  and  canned  meats  at  PRYY  BJNTOS  and 
PA-YIHNDU,  account  for  a  large  part  of  the  industrial 
activity,  and  public  utilities  are  important  Also 
produced  in  quantity  are  bevoiagcs,  textiles,  metal- 
lurgical products,  paper,  chemicals,  and  leather 
goods  Transportation  facilities  are  extensively 
developed  and  per  capita  wealth  is  high  While 
wool  is  the  leading  export  item,  mutton,  beef  and 
beef  extract,  wheat,  flax,  and  linseed  are  also  im- 
portant Around  S  VLTO  there  are  many  orchards 
and  vineyards  Tourists,  chiefly  Argentinians, 
vacation  on  Uruguay's  beaches  and  provide  reve- 
nue See  W  H  Hudson,  The  Pier  pie  Land  (1885; 
rev  ed,  1921),  W  J  Koebel,  Uruguay  (1911), 
S.  G.  Hanson,  Utopia  in  Uruguay  (1938). 
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Uruguay,  river,  c  1000  mi  long,  using  in  H  Brazil 
near  the  Atlantic  and  flowing  m  an  arc  W  to  Argen- 
tina and  then  SW  and  S  to  the  Uio  de  la  Plata  It 
forms  Argentina's  boundary  with  W  Uruguay  and 
most  of  its  boundary  with  Brazil  Salto  and  Pay- 
sandil  (Uruguay)  and  Coneepcirtn  del  Uruguay 
(Argentina)  are  on  the  rivei,  which  is  navigable  m 
its  lower  course  by  ocean-going  vessels 
Uruk  see  EKI-CH 

Urumchi  (ooroom'che),  Mandarin  Ti-hwa,  city  and 
county  (pop  97,988),  Smkiang  prov  ,  Chum    The 
city  is  the  provincial  capital     On  the  mam  toad 
skirting  Dzungana,  it  is  a  trade  and  communica- 
tions center     Cotton  thread  and  cloth  are  manu- 
factured     Normally  Great   Britain,   the   United 
States,  and  the  LSSIl  maintain  consulates  here 
The  name  also  appears  as  Urumtsi 
Urumiya,  lake,  Iran   see  URMIA 
Urumtsi,  China    sec  UHUMCHI 
urus    see  AUROCHS 

Usedom  (oo'zudom)  or  Uznatn  (ooz'nam),  island, 
area  <  100  sq  mi  ,  off  Pomerama,  in  the  Baltic 
Sea  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the 
Stettmer  Haff  and  from  the  neighlxmng  island  of 
Wollm  bv  the  Swine  The  chief  town  is  Swine- 
mundc  Theie  are  many  popular  bathing  resorts 
In  1945  the  island  was  transferred  to  Polish  ad- 
ministration 

Ushant  (ii'shunt),  Fr   Oucsxant  (wfsS'),  island,   5 
mi   long,  NW  France,  in  the  Atlantic  c  10  mi.  off 
the  tip  of  Brittany     It  is  a  part  of  Fmistcre  dept 
and  has  a  population  of  some  2,500    There  are  two 
lighthouses      An    indecisive    battle    between    the 
French  and  the  British  took  place  near  hero  in 
1778,  in  1794  Lord  Howe  (Richard  Howe)  defeated 
a  Freric  h  fleet  off  Usharit 
Usher,  James   see  UBSHER,  JAMES 
Usk  (fisk),  urban  district  (pop   1,315),  Monmouth- 
shire, England,  SW  of  Monmouth  and  on  the  Usk 
river    bSk  ha->  remains  of  a  l^th-centurj  castlo  and 
the  church  of  a  l.tth-centurv  convent 
Usk,  river  of  Wales  and  England,  rising  in  Caermar- 
thenshire  and  flowing  c  60  mi   past  Caerleon  and 
Newport,  Monmouthshire,  to  the  estuarv    of  the 
Severn     It  is  noted  foi  its  beautv,  its  associations 
with  King  Arthur,  and  its  excellent  fishing 
Uskub,  Yugoslavia   sec  SKOPW* 
Uskudar,  Turkt  \ ,  sec  Sc  UTARI 
Uspallata  Pass  (clospava'ta),  c  12  500  ft  high,  over 
the  Andes  between  Mendoza,  Argentina,  and  San- 
tiago, Chile     \  trail — and  later  a  rough  road — for 
men  and  beasts  of  burden  was  used  befoie  tho 
THANSAMMNK  RULWYI   was  built      In  1817  San 
Martin  sent  part  of  his  patriot  army  through  the 
pabs  to  fight  the  Spanish  royalist  3  in  Chile     The 
CHRIST  OF  TIII-    ANDES  stands  in   the  pass      Mt 
ACONI  AOI/A  towers  north  of  the  pass,  and  TUPUN- 
CJATO  south  and  farther  away 

Uspenski,  Gleb  Iranovich  (gh^p'  evi'nuvlch  oos- 
pven'ske),  1840  1902,  Russian  novelist  He  began 
his  career  as  an  extreme  populist  but  lost  faith  in 
the  capacity  of  the  peasant  to  improve  his  lot 
through  education  Uspenski  by  his  realistic  novel 
The  Power  of  the  Soil  (1882)  helped  to  undermine 
the  movement,  which  had  already  lost  much  of  its 
drive  The  peasant  is  treated  realistically  also  in 
From  a  VMaye  Diary  (1877) 

Ussher  or  Usher,  Tames  (both  u'shur),  1581-1650, 
lush  prelate  and  scholar  While  a  fellow  (1599 
1005)  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  was  ordained 
(1001)  In  1605  he  was  made  chancellor  of  St 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin  In  1015  a  convoca- 
tion of  clergy  called  upon  him  to  draft  the  aiticles 
of  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Irish  Protestant 
church  These  showed  a  Calvmistic  tendency.  In 
1021  he  became  bishop  of  Meath  and  later  (1025) 
archbishop  of  Armagh  He  often  went  to  England, 
whore  he  enjovecl  association  with  noted  scholars 
and  statesmen  He  was  there  when  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  and  he  never  returned  to  Ireland  Al- 
though he  refused  to  sit  (1043)  in  the  \\estnunster 
Assembly  and  upheld  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  he  was  in  lt>47  elected  preacher  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  by  Cromwell's  own  order  he  waa 
given  an  elaborate  funeral  and  interment  in  West- 
minster Abbey  His  vast  learning,  attested  by  his 
numerous  works  in  Latin  ami  Fughsh,  awakened 
gteat  admiration  In  his  cluonological  study,  the 
innalen  Vctens  ei  Ami  Tntamtnti  (2  vols  ,  1650- 
54),  Ussher  worked  out  a  system  of  dates  (setting 
the  creation  at  4004  B  C  )  aftorwaid  long  used  m 
the  margin  of  editions  of  the  Authorized  Version  of 
the  Bible  His  works  wcie  edited  by  C  R  Elrmg- 
ton  and  J  H  Todd  (17  vols  ,  1847-04)  See  W  B 
\\right,  The  Ussher  Memoirs  (1889) 
USSR  bee  UNION  o>  SOVIH.T  SOCIALIST  RFPUBLICS 
Ussuri  (oosocVif),  Mandarin  Wu-ahu-li,  river  rising 
in  the  Maritime  Territory,  RSFSR,  and  flowing 
c  500  mi  N  to  the  Amur  nver  On  the  final  300 
nu  of  its  course  the  river  forms  the  China-USSR 
boundary  The  Ussuri  abounds  in  fish,  and  it  is 
used  to  transport  timber  _ 

Usti  nad  Labem,  Czec  h  Usti  nad  Labem  (oos'tyfi  nad 
la'bSm),  Ger  Au&sig  (ou'sfkh),  city  (pop  34,410), 
N  Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia  A  port  on  the  Elbe, 
it  is  an  export  center  of  a  coal -mining  region  Aa 
the  leading  industrial  city  of  N  Bohemia,  it  pro- 
duces chiefly  chemicals,  machinery,  and  foodstuffs. 
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It  is  also  a  railway  center    The  city,  founded  in  the 
13th    cent ,    retains    Gothic,    late    Gothic,    and 
Renaissance  churches 
Ustka,  Pomerama  see  STOLP 
Ust-Sysolsk,  RSFSR:  see  SYKTYVKAR 
U»t  Urt  (c5ost*  oort'),  desert  plateau,  area  c  62,000 
sq  mi ,  USSR,  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Aral  Sea    It  occupies  parts  of  the  Kazakh  88 R  and 
of  the  Karakalpak  ASSR    Its  semmomadic  popu- 
lation raises  sheep,  goats,  and  camels 
Usumacinta  (So'soomusen'ta),  river  formed  by  the 
Chixoy,  the  Pasion,  and  the  Lacantun,  all  rising  in 
N  Guatemala     In  its  early  course  it  marks  the 
boundary  between  Guatemala  and  Mexico,  then 
flows  northwest  through  the  jungles  of  Tabasco, 
where  some  of  its  channels  merge  with  the  GRI- 
JALVA    It  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Campeche    The 
Usumacinta  is  navigable  for  c  300  mi 
usury   see  INTEREST 

Utah  (Q't6*,  u'ta'),  state  (84,916  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop 
550,310,  1949  estimated  pop  682,000),  W  United 
States,  one  of  the  Rocky  Mt  states,  admitted  1896 
as  the  45th  state  SALT  LAKK  CITY  is  the  capital 
and  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Dav  Saints  (see  LATTER-DAY 
SAINTS,  CHURCH  OF  JKBUB  CHRIST  OF,  and  MOR- 
MONS), which  founded  and  to  a  large  extent  still 
dominates  the  state  Utah  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  on  the  northeast  by 
Wyoming,  on  the  east  by  Colorado,  on  the  south  by 
Arizona  and  on  the  west  bv  California  At  the 
Southeast  corner  is  the  only  spot  in  the  United 
States  where  four  states  (Utah.  Colorado.  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona)  meet  The  altitude  of  the 
state  averages  about  a  mile  above  sea  level  In  the 
east  are  massive  mountains  and  deep-c  ut  irregular 
plateaus,  and  in  the  west  are  the  lower  lands  of  the 
Great  Basin  Running  S  from  the  Idaho  border, 
the  Wasatoh  Range  marks  the  abrupt  division  be- 
tween the  two  dissimilar  regions  To  the  eastward 
rise  the  Umta  Mts  ,  whose  snow-capped  peaks 
reach  the  state's  highest  elevations  in  Kings  Peak 
(13,498  ft)  Plateaus  stietch  southward,  rugged 
and  uninhabitable  except  in  isolated  river  valleys 
The  red  shades  of  sandstone  deepen,  fade,  and 
deepen  again  through  a  fantastic  wonderland  car- 
ved bv  wind  and  water  Deep  and  tortuous  can- 
\ons  cut  by  the  Colorado  and  its  tributaries  im- 
pede travel  but  provide  scenery  of  remarkable 
grandeur  Artifat  ts  of  prehistoric  man  verified  bv 
the  coexistence  of  tune-placed  fossils,  glyph- 
carved  caves,  and  cliff  dwellings  add  historical  and 
scientific  interest  In  numerous  national  monu- 
ments and  in  Bryce  Canyon  National  Park  and 
Zion  National  Park  are  preserved  some  of  the  more 
spectacular  and  accessible  sites  The  western  part  of 
the  state,  in  the  Great  Basin,  was  once  submerged 
beneath  a  huge  Pleistoc  ene  lake,  Lake  Bonneville 
During  many  thousand*  of  years  the  water  fluctu- 
ated, then  subsided,  leaving  behind  a  salt-strewn 
desert,  wide  expanses  of  and  but  nonalkalme  soil, 
and  a  series  of  lakes  Through  evaporation  GRK  vr 
SAIT  LAKE,  the  greatest  of  these,  has  reached  a 
concentration  of  mineral  salts  several  times  that  of 
the  ocean  Its  level  quickly  fluctuates  with  the 
varving  intake  of  its  contributory  streams,  and  its 
shallow  waters,  at  the  mercy  of  winds,  may  ho 
driven  up  into  huge  waves  Gulls,  pelicans,  and 
blue  horonH  skim  across  its  surface  and  return  to 
rookeries  built  on  its  islands  Much  of  the  lake 
shore  is  bordered  by  mud  and  salt  flats  The  smoky 
Oquirrh  Mts  ,  rising  south  of  the  lake,  dip  to  form 
pleasant  beaches  at  the  water's  edge,  then  erupt  in- 
to islands  within  the  lake,  and  rise  again  in  the 
Promontory  Alts  above  the  northein  lake  shore 
UTAH  LAKE,  to  the  south,  is  the  largest  body  of 
fresh  water  in  the  state  and  chains  into  Great  Salt 
Lake  through  the  Jordan  river  Between  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  the  Wasatch  .Range  and  curving 
southwest  toward  the  Arizona  border  lies  a  river- 
crossed  strip,  which  is  the  center  of  the  life  of  Utah 
On  terraces,  or  benches,  left  bv  the  ancient  Lake 
Bonneville,  are  located  the  major  cities,  notably 
Salt  Lake  City,  OODBN,  PROVO  and  (to  the  north) 
LOOAN  Streams  which  tumble  down  the  Wasatc  h 
slopes  are  diverted  to  irrigate  the  rich  and  and 
lands  Major  reclamation  projects  have  been  spon- 
sored by  the  government  to  a-sbist  the  numerous 
private  enterprises  to  store  water  for  distribution 
and  aid  m  flood  control  The  arduous  task  of  c  on- 
verting  deserts  into  productive  areas  has  confined 
the  tilled  land  to  approximately  JH  percent,  in- 
cluduig  isolated  farms  in  river  valleys  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  dry  farming  The  usual  rural 
pattern  is  a  group  of  small,  intensively  cultivated 
farms  situated  close  to  a  general  store  and  a  Mor- 
mon religious  edifice  Major  crops  of  hay,  wheat, 
sugar  beets,  and  fruits  have  been  supplemented  by 
expanding  poultry,  turkey,  and  dairy  industries 
Sheep  may  graze  on  the  gray-green  forage  of  the 
desert,  but  most  of  the  cattle  are  permitted  to 
range  in  national  forests  and  on  public  domain 
Abundant  sunshine  provides  some  compensation 
for  inadequate  rainfall,  and  the  climate  is  moder- 
ate, except  in  the  high  altitudes  Agrarian  life  was 
well  suited  to  the  principles  of  the  Mormons  when 
they  came  to  found  their  Zion  here,  the  very  diffi- 
culties of  agriculture  m  the  dry  land  were  an  ad- 
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vantage  since  they  offered  little  inducement  to  out- 
siders. The  development  of  resources  other  than 
agricultural  was  more  or  less  frowned  upon  by  the 
Mormon  Church  and,  in  general,  was  initiated  by 
non-Mormons  (called  Gentiles  by  the  Mormons)  A 
wealth  of  minerals  made  the  exploitation  of  the  re- 
sources almost  inevitable  and,  m  turn,  stimulated 
the  construction  of  railroads  Today  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  population  is  directly  or  indirectly  en- 
gaged in  mining  Copper  is  the  chief  metal  Bmg- 
ham  Canyon  has  the  largest  open-pit  copper  mine 
in  the  country  From  it  the  ore  is  transported  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  where  it  is  smelted  Both  mining 
and  smelting  are  controlled  by  Eastern-owned 
companies  The  proximity  of  high-grade  iron,  toal, 
and  limestone  lea  to  the  construction  of  the  Geneva 
steel  plant  near  Provo  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
Second  World  War  Its  present  operation  by  the 
U  S  Steel  Corp  is  encouraging  the  construction  of 
steel-fabrication  plants  Coal,  lead,  gold,  and  silver 
are  produced  in  substantial  amounts,  and  further 
exploitation  of  mineral  resources  will  largely  de- 
pend upon  accessibility  and  available  power  Four 
major  railroads  and  many  branch  lines  are  the  most 
important  transport  arteries  High  freight  rates 
and  long  distances  from  maikets  combine  with  a 
Mormon  distrust  of  industrialization  to  discourage 
extensive  manufacturing  Modern  Utah  has  a  his- 
torv  unique  among  the  states  because  of  its  settle- 
ment and  development  hv  a  new  religious  group 
and  because  of  the  conflict  that  ensued  between 
that  group  and  the  Federal  government  The  ac- 
counts of  modern  settlement  of  little  more  than  100 
years  are  well  known,  but  the  history  of  habitation 
which  preceded  it  is  largely  circumstantial.  Scien- 
tists are  gradually  disclosing  the  long  historv  of 
prehistoric  man  through  the  unearthing  of  evidence 
left  in  caves  and  cliff  dwellings  Somewhat  more  is 
known  of  the  large  Indian  groups — Ute,  Paiute, 
and  Shoshone — who  lived  here  when  the  first  white 
men  came,  but  knowledge  of  early  Utah  is  scant, 
even  the  activities  of  the  first  explorers  are  darklv 
seen  because  their  geographical  ignorance  obscure 
the  sparse  records  Possibly  some  of  Coronado's 
men  under  Garcia  L6pez  de  Cardenas  entered  S 
Utah  as  earlv  as  1540  For  the  next  centuries 
nothing  is  known  until  the  Spanish  missionaries 
Silvestre  V61ez  de  EBCALANTF  and  FranciB(  o  Ata- 
nasio  Dominguez  opened  the  route  for  the  Old 
Spanish  Trail  between  Sante  Fo  and  Utah  Lake  in 
1776  Lewis  and  Claik  and  the  expeditions  to  and 
from  Astoria  wont  N  of  Ltah,  but  in  the  1820s  the 
MOUNTAIN  MFN  made  their  wav  over  the  difficult 
terrain  and  found  rich  beaver  streams  They  went 
over  the  region  thoroughly  and  possibly  had  great- 
er knowledge  of  the  physical  characteristics  of 
some  parts  than  men  do  toeiav  The  discovery  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  is  generally  c  redited  to  James 
BRIUOER,  but  Etienne  Provot,  Jedediah  S  Smith, 
and  others  also  have  claims  The  Canadian,  Peter 
Skene  OODEN,  led  four  Snake  river  expeditions  into 
the  area  and  is  commemorated  in  the  name  of  one 
of  Utah's  leading  cities  Between  1824  and  1830 
the  runes  in  furs  were  exhausted  and  the  country 
waited  for  the  next  transients — westering  emi- 
grants In  1841  the  first  California-bound  emigrant 
tram,  usually  called  the  Bidwell  party,  left  the 
Oregon  Trail  and  made  its  way  ac  ross  the  great  salt 
desert  Several  \ ears  later  Miles  Goodyear  bee  ame 
Utah's  first  settler  by  setting  up  a  trading  post  at 
the  site  of  Ogden,  naming  it  1  ort  Buenaventura 
The  ill-fated  DONNER  PARTY  broke  trail  over  the 
difficult  mountains  E  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in 
1846  and  proceeded  across  the  desert  to  their  ca- 
lamities farther  west  In  1847  came  the  hosts  of 
the  porsec  utod  Mormons,  seeking  a  "gathering 
place  for  Israel"  in  some  undesired  and  unsettled 
spot  When  Bngham  YOUNG,  their  leader,  sur- 
mounted the  mountains  and  looked  over  the  green 
valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  he  knew  that  the  place 
had  been  found  On  July  24,  1847,  he  entered  the 
valley,  and  July  24  is  Pioneer  Day — the  most  im- 
portant holiday  of  Utah  Young  was  to  prove  him- 
self one  of  the  greatest  administrators  and  leaders 
in  19th-century  America  Under  his  direc  tion  and 
in  communal  fashion  the  ground  was  plowed  and 
planted,  the  Temple  foundation  was  laid,  and  the 
city  was  platted  direc  tly  on  compass  lines  Gradu- 
ally the  Lattcr-Day  Saints  assembled,  their  ranks 
swelled  by  streams  of  emigrants  from  this  country 
and  abroad  More  arid  more  of  the  arid  land  yield- 
ed to  their  pioneering  irrigation  In  the  next  50 
years  they  not  only  had  to  learn  the  techniques  of 
wresting  a  living  from  the  desert  and  of  warding  off 
Indian  attacks,  but  also  had  to  preserve  their  in- 
tegrity in  the  face  of  opposition  from  the  Federal 
government  In  1848  at  the  end  of  the  Mexican 
War  the  region  passed  to  the  United  States,  and  in 
1850  a  large  area,  of  which  the  present  state  is  a 
part,  was  constituted  Utah  Territory.  The  name 
Deseret  fhoney  beel,  chosen  by  the  Mormons,  was 
disc  arded,  but  the  beehive  is  a  ubiquitous  symbol 
of  Mormon  activity  throughout  the  state.  Major 
Indian  disturbances  were  the  Walker  War  (1863- 
54)  and  the  Black  Hawk  War  (1865-68).  The  battle 
with  the  Federal  government  was  far  more  serious 
and  of  greater  duration.  Numerous  petitions  for 
statehood  were  domed  because  of  the  practice  of 


,„ y,  puhhciy  avowed  by  the  Mormons  in 

2.  There  was  serious  trouble  between  the  Mor- 
mons and  California-bound  immigrants  In  1857  a 
"state  of  substantial  rebellion"  was  declared,  and 
President  Buchanan  directed  U  8  army  troops  to 
proceed  against  the  Mormons  The  Mormons  pre- 
pared for  warfare,  calling  in  outlying  settlers,  and 
guerrilla  bands  harassed  the  supply  trains  of  Al- 
bert S  Johnston's  forces  as  they  made  a  slow  trip 
westward,  The  affair  was  finally  settled  peacefully , 
but  great  ill  feeling  had  developed,  most  startlinglv 
shown  m  the  affair  at  Mountain  Meadows.  Some 
of  the  disturbed  settlers  had  made  an  exodus  to 
land  8  of  the  Utah  Valley,  and  while  many  returned 
to  their  former  homes,  some  remained  to  spread 
colonization  there  This  episode,  known  as  the 
"Utah  War"  or  the  "Mormon  campaign,"  was  sue  - 
ceeded  by  several  difficult  decades  Congressional 
a<  ts  forbidding  polygamy  were  passed  in  1862, 
1882,  and  1887  In  the  attempt  to  enforce  these 
laws  civil  liberties  were  infringed  and  some  Mor- 
mon churc  h  properties  were  expropriated  In  1890 
a  church  edict  advising  members  to  abstain  from 
the  practice  of  polygamy  was  ratified,  and  civil 
rights  and  church  properties  were  restored  Long 
before  Utah  became  a  state  in  1896  its  area  had 
been  reduced  to  its  present  size  by  the  creation  of 
the  territories  of  Nevada  and  Colorado  in  1861  and 
Wyoming  Territoiy  in  1868  The  population,  which 
had  grown  to  207,905  persons,  included  many  non- 
Mormon  groups,  and  cultural  and  economic  isola- 
tion had  been  broken  by  the  development  of  mining 
and  the  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  Agricul- 
ture was  handicapped  by  a  court  interpretation  of 
water  rights  in  1880,  when  the  principle  of  regard- 
ing water  as  public  property  to  be  developed 
through  benefic  ml  use  was  disc  arded  for  the  c  one  ept 
of  water  as  private  property  Not  until  the  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1902  was  the  idea  of  beneficial 
water  use  restored,  buttressed  by  the  state  act  of 
1903  which  vested  the  ownership  of  water  in  the 
state  Edxication  was  implemented  bv  the  compre- 
hensive school  law  of  1890  whic  h  made  all  common 
schools  free,  although  state-wide  support  of  sec  ond- 
ary  schools  was  not  obtained  until  1910  The  lead- 
ing institutions  of  higher  learning — the  Umv  of 
Utah,  Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  and  Bng- 
ham Young  Umv  (at  fiist  an  academy) — were 
founded  before  statehood  was  achieved  In  politi- 
cal life  the  violent  opposition  of  Mormons  and  non- 
Mormons  has  disappeared,  as  citizens  have  largeh 
learned  to  ignore  religious  differences  and  hnd  c  om- 
mon  c  ause  and  understanding  in  their  mutual 
problems  In  general  tho  Mormons  tend  toward 
conserv atistn  and  have  been  predominantly  Re- 
publican, although  Utah  supported  l-ranklm  D 
Roosev  elt  in  three  elec  tions  The  rec  ord  of  the  Mor- 
mons in  the  great  depression  after  1929  was  re- 
markable, as  they  strove  to  attain  the  goal  of  "no 
Mormon  on  lehef  "  The  and  soil  and  rugged  tei- 
ram  make  the  possible  farming  area  limited  even 
with  all  possible  imitation  schemes  Uibamzation 
has  gone  on  apa<  e,  but  modern  Utah  fac  cs  many 
problems,  some  of  whic  h  it  has  been  fore  ed  to  recog- 
nize because  of  tho  departure  from  the  state  of  in- 
creasing numbers  of  its  young  people  The  enor- 
mous arrnv  installations  of  the  Second  World  War 
brought  temporal  \  prosperity  but  failed  to  solve 
the  basic  economic  problems  A  paitiul  solution 
may  have  boon  found  m  the  enthusiastic  promo- 
tional c  ampaign  to  make  Utah  a  great  tourist  cen- 
ter Perhaps  the  success  of  this  campaign  would 
hasten  the  more  obvious  solution — the  intensive 
and  extensive  manufacturing  within  the  state  of 
produc  ts  made  from  Utah's  own  abundant  raw  ma- 
terials See  Harry  M  Beardsley,  Joseph  Smtth  atul 
His  Mormon  Empire  (1931),  Federal  Writers' 
Project,  Utah  a  Gmde  to  the  State  (1941),  Robert 
J  Dwyer,  The  Gentle  Comes  to  Utah  (1941),  Nels 
Anderson,  Deseit  Saints  (1942),  Wallace  Stegner, 
Mormon  Country,  (1942),  Maunne  Whipplo,  Thts 
/«  the  Plaie  Utah  (1945),  Dale  L  Morgan,  The 
Great  Salt  Lake  (1947) 

Utah,  University  of,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  state  sup- 
ported, coeducational,  opened  1850,  chartered 
1851  as  University  of  Deseret,  closed  1851-67  It 
was  empowered  to  give  degrees  in  1884  and  re- 
named in  1892  It  has  schools  of  arts  and  sciences, 
business,  education,  engineering,  fine  arts,  law, 
medicine,  mines  and  mineral  industries,  phar- 
macy, and  social  work  There  are  bureaus  of  edu- 
cational and  economic  research,  state  engineering 
and  U  S  Bureau  of  Mines  experiment  stations, 
a  biological  survey,  a  psychology  clinic,  an  observ- 
atory, and  a  seismograph  Museums  include  art, 
archaeology,  and  dinosaur  collections 

Utah  Indians:  see  UTE  INDIANS 

Utah  Lake,  N  central  Utah  A  fresh-water  lake,  it 
drains  through  the  Jordan  river  to  Great  Salt  Lake 
and  was  also  a  part  of  prehistoric  Lake  Bonneville 
Its  waters  have  been  much  used  for  irrigation  and 
in  the  1930s  showed  signs  of  exhaustion  The 
Provo  river  project  now  supports  the  irrigation 

Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  at  Logan,  with 
land-grant  support,  coeducational,  chartered  1888, 
opened  1800.  It  has  schools  of  agriculture,  arts 
and  sciences,  commerce,  education,  engineering, 
forestry,  and  home  economics. 
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Utamvo,  Kitagawa  (kfit&'gftwu  fiotft'maro),  1783- 
1806,  Japanese  color-print  artist,  son  of  a  painter 
o!  the  Kano  school  His  prints  were  among  the 
first  to  become  familiar  m  the  Occident,  as  they 
were  especially  popular  among  the  Dutch  exporters 
of  Nagasaki.  Having  first  followed  the  traditions 
of  the  classic  Kano  school  by  painting  in  the 
Chinese  manner,  Utamaro  waa  early  led  to  color- 
print  designing  by  the  great  vogue  for  the  work  of 
Kiyonaga.  He  is  noted  not  only  for  his  landscapes 
but  also  for  his  pictures  of  insects  and  his  portraits 
of  women  His  draughtsmanship  and  use  of  color 
(especially  reds  and  black)  show  the  mastery  and 
striking  originality  that  made  him  the  first  of  the 
greater  masters  of  tho  popular  school  (ukiyoye) 
The  New  York  Public  Library  has  a  collection  of 
130  of  his  prints 

Ute  Indians  (Qt),  North  American  Indian  tribe  of 
Uto-Aatecan  linguistic  stock  The  principal  bands 
of  the  Ute  still  in  existence  are  the  Umta,  the  Un- 
compahgre,  and  the  Yampa  In  the  early  19th 
cent  tho  Ute  occupied  W  Colorado  and  E  Utah 
They  were  fierce,  nomadic  warriors,  who,  after  the 
introduction  of  the  horse,  ranged  into  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  menacing  and  sometimes  destroying 
the  villages  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  The  Ute  were 
bellicose  and  did  not  yield  readily  to  reservation 
life,  but  the  process  of  reducing  them  was  begun 
c  1850  They  then  numbered  some  5,000  There 
was  some  trouble  with  them,  as  in  the  raids  in  the 
San  Luis  valley  of  Colorado  in  1854  The  raids 
brought  on  the  campaign  against  the  Apache  and 
tho  Ute  in  the  next  year  Some  of  the  Uto  fought 
under  Kit  Carson,  because  they  retained  their  war- 
like propensities  and  their  hatred  for  the  Navaho 
and  other  traditional  enemies  In  1879  the  Ute 
killed  their  Indian  agent  and  seven  employees  of 
the  agency,  but  a  real  battle  was  avoided  mainly 
through  the  peaceful  attitude  of  Chief  Ouray  In 
1900  a  group  of  Ute  destined  to  give  up  their  al- 
lotted lands  and  retire  to  a  reservation  caused  con- 
sideiable  uneasiness  by  their  threatening  air,  but 
they  were  subdued  Today  the  Ute  live  on  reserva- 
tions in  C'olorado  and  Utah,  totaling  some  2,500 
They  have  not  flourished  under  reservation  organi- 
zation Ute  cultuie  was  typical  of  the  western 
part  of  the  Plains  culture  area,  they  lived  in  tepees, 
which  were  frequently  decorated  with  brilliantly 
colored  paintings,  or  in  brush  or  sod  shelters  They 
had  a  bear  dance,  which  was  performed  every 
spung  to  drive  evil  spirits  away  from  the  buffalo 
horclb  They  are  sometimes  c  ailed  the  Utah  Indians 
See  11  M  Zmgg,  The  Ute  Indians  in  Historical 
Relation  to  Proto-Aztt co-Taiwan  Culture  (1038) 

uterus  (u'turus),  hollow  muscular  organ  in  which  the 
fetus  develops  and  from  which  it  is  delivered  at  the 
end  of  PUEUNANOY  In  the  human  it  is  pear  shaped, 
about  3  in  long  (but  expanding  greatly  during 
pregnancy),  and  normally  lies  in  tho  pelvis  The 
body  of  the  organ  is  supported  on  a  neck  (cervix) 
which  opens  into  the  vagina  A  ligament  extends 
from  the  uterus  to  the  pelvic  wall  on  each  side 
Paired  oviducts  (or  Fallopian  tubes)  from  3  to  5  in 
long,  with  wide-mouthed  openings  close  to  tho 
ovanes,  open  into  the  uterus  and  servo  aa  a  pas- 
sageway for  the  ova  Fertilization  is  believed  to 
occur  m  the  upper  part  of  the  oviduct,  and  the 
fertilized  egg  normally  continues  down  the  tube 
and  becomes  implanted  in  tho  lining  of  the  uterus 
If  fertilization  docs  not  otcur,  the  ovum  disinte- 
grates and  is  eliminated  from  the  body  The 
chief  disorders  arc  abnormality  of  position,  in- 
cluding prolapse,  tumors,  infec  tion  (see  PUERPERAL 
Ft-vttR),  hemorrhage,  rupture,  and  functional 
disturbances,  such  as  dysmenorrhea 

Uthai  (u'thai,  utha'I)  (Heb,»God  helps].  1  See 
ATHAIAH  2  Returned  exile  Ezra  8  14 

Uther  Pendragon,  father  of  King  Arthur   see  AE- 

THURIAN  LEGEND. 

Utic»  (u'tflcu),  ancient  city,  c  15  mi  N  of  Carthage 
in  Africa  Traditionally  founded  by  Phoenicians 
from  Tyre  c  1 100  B  C  ,  it  waa  second  in  importance 
to  Carthage  It  allied  itself  with  Rome  against 
Carthage  in  the  Third  Punic  War,  and  upon  the 
destruction  of  Carthage  it  was  made  the  capital  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Africa  In  the  3d  cent 
A  D  the  town  became  an  episcopal  see  It  fell  to 


the  Vandals  (439) ,  was  recaptured  by  the  By  <san- 
tines  (534),  and  was  finally  destroyed  bv  the 
Arabs  c  700  Excavations  at  the  site  nave  yielded 


rums  including  an  amphitheater,  baths,  and  forti- 
fications 

Utica.  1  Citv  (pop.  1,022),  8E  Mich  ,  on  the  Clinton 
river  and  N  of  Detroit,  in  a  farm  area,  settled 
1817,  me  1838  It  grows  and  ships  rhubarb  2  City 
(pop  100,518),  a  co  seat  of  Oneida  co  ,  central 
N  Y  ,  on  the  Mohawk  and  the  Barge  Canal  and 
NW  of  Albany  in  a  rich  dairying  region,  inc 
1832  Permanent  settlement  began  after  the 
Revolution,  and  Utiea's  location  on  the  Erie  and 
other  canals  and  on  railroads  stimulated  its  in- 
dustrial development,  it  is  today  a  port  of  entry 
Its  products  are  varied,  but  Utica  is  known  espe- 
cially for  the  manufacture  of  sheets,  pillowcases, 
knit  goods,  and  firearms  The  oldest  New  York 
state  mental  hospital  and  the  New  York  Masonic 
Home  and  Hospital  are  here  In  the  Oneida  His- 
torical Building  is  housed  the  county's  historical 
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collections.  Utica  has  an  extensive  park  system, 
with  winter  and  summer  sport  facilities  Its  largo 
Welsh  population  hold  an  annual  eisteddfod  3  Vil- 
lage (pop  1,376),  central  Ohio,  N  of  Newark  A 
farm  trade  center,  it  has  varied  manufactures 

utilitarianism  ((Ttttlta'reunhrp,  utl"-),  m  ethics,  the 
theory  that  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  is  the  aummum  bonum  and  the  criterion  of 
morality  Jeremy  BENTHAM  measured  happiness 
by  the  intensity,  duration,  certainty,  propinquity, 
fecundity,  purity,  and  extent  of  pleasures  John 
Stuart  MILL  urged  that  pleasures  differ  also  in 
virtue  and  that  the  highest  good  involved  qualita- 
tive as  welt  as  quantitative  pleasure  Herbert 
SPENCER  developed  an  evolutionary  utilitarian 
ethics  in  which  the  prim  iples  of  ethical  living  are 
based  on  the  evolutionary  changes  of  organic 
development  He  held  that  the  doctrine  identify- 
ing pleasure  with  happiness  as  the  base  of  morality 
could  be  related  to  physiological  and  psychological 
health  and  to  natural  sociological  development 

utility,  public,  industry  required  by  law  to  render 
adequate  service  in  its  field  at  reasonable  prices  to 
all  who  apply  for  it  Such  an  industry  is  said  to  be 
"affected  with  a  public  interest"  (a  phrase  coined 
by  Chief  Justice  Waite  in  1876)  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  a  degree  of  government  regulation  from 
which  other  businesses  are  exempt  Opinions  differ 
as  to  the  characteristics  that  an  industry  must 
have  in  order  to  be  a  public  utility,  since  all  in- 
dustries in  a  sense  serve  the  public  By  its  nature  a 
public  utility  is  often  a  monopoly  and  so  not  pre- 
vented by  competition  from  c  barging  exorbitant 
prices  It  usually  operates  under  a  license  or 
franchise  by  which  it  enjoys  special  pnvileges,  such 
as  the  right  of  eminent  domain  It  may  supply  an 
essential  service,  such  as  water  or  light,  the  una- 
vailability of  which  would  injuriously  affect  the 
public  health  and  welfare  From  an  early  period 
there  was  public  regulation  of  canals,  turnpikes, 
toll  roads,  and  ferries,  innkeepers,  gristmills,  and 
pawnbrokers  Docks,  sleeping  cars,  commodity 
exchanges,  warehouses,  insurance  companies, 
banks,  housing,  milk,  coal  mines,  and  (more  re- 
cently) broadcasting  are  other  types  of  industries 
held  to  be  affected  with  public  interest  Meat 
packing  is  a  curious  exception  Among  the  im- 
portant utilities  on  which  large  populations  depend 
foi  supplying  vital  needs  are  water,  gas,  and  elec- 
tric companies,  transportation  facilities,  such  as 
street  railways,  subwavs,  bus  lines,  and  railroads, 
and  communication  facilities.,  sue  h  as  telephones 
and  telegraphs  Unlike  most  of  these,  companies 
supplying  water  for  irrigation  and  electricity  for 
rural  areas  are  more  than  loc  al  in  scope  In  the 
United  States  public -utility  rates  and  standards 
of  service  are  established  bv  direct  legislation  and 
are  administered  by  state  regulatory  commissions 
and  by  such  Federal  agencies  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, tho  Securities  and  Exc  hange  Commission, 
and  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
the  Federal  agencies  supervise  utilities  doing  inter- 
state business  Rates  are  subjec  t  to  re\  lew  by  the 
courts,  which  have  held  that  they  must  provide  a 
"fair"  return  on  a  "fair"  valuation  of  invest- 
ment, how  valuation  is  to  be  determined,  whether 
on  tho  basis  of  prudent  investment,  present  earning 
power,  or  present  cost  of  production,  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  controveis>  That  a  utility  may 
not  earn  excessive  profits  is  an  established  prin- 
ciple of  regulation  in  all  countries  The  means  of 
regulation  include  supei vision  of  accounting  and 
control  of  security  issues  Muuic  ipahties  dissatis- 
fied with  the  results  of  public  regulation  have  often 
acquired  ownership  of  local  utilities  (see  PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP)  To  keep  rates  down  and  make  utilities 
available  to  more  people,  the  United  States  has 
formed  public  corporations  or  ageuc  ies,  such  as  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  which  en- 
courages cooperatives  to  own  and  manage  local 
electric  projec  ts,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, which  has  served  as  a  yardstu  k  for  measur- 
ing the  efficiency  of  privately  owned  utilities  In 
European  countries  railways,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, and  radio  have  long  been  state  property 
The  Labour  party  government  in  England  after 
1945  nationalized  all  public  utilities  See  Edward 
Hungerford,  The  Story  of  Public  Utilities  (1928), 
I  R  Barnes,  The  Economics  of  Public  Utility 
Regulation  (1942),  C  E  Troxel,  Economics  of 
Public  Utilities  (1947) 

Uto-Aztccan  (u*to-a8te'kun),  linguistic  family  of 
North  America  It  includes  languages  spoken  tn 
areas  from  tho  NW  United  States  to  S  Mexico 
A  list  of  major  divisions  is  given  in  the  table  under 
LANGUAGE  There  are  also  le^s  y\ ell-known  Uto 
Aztecan  languages  in  the  Mexican  states  of  Aguas- 
calientes,  Jalisco,  Cohma.  and  Guerrero  A  prob- 
able relation  between  Uto-Aztocan  and  Tanoan 
languages  has  been  observed  Further  ties  have 
boon  suggested  with  Kiowa 

Utopia  (ut5'pc5u)  [Gr  ,  -no  place],  title  of  a  book  by 
Sir  Thomas  MORE,  published  in  Latin  in  1516 
The  work  pictures  an  ideal  state  where  all  is 
ordered  for  tho  best  for  mankind  as  a  whole,  and 
the  evils  of  society,  such  as  poverty  and  misery, 
have  been  done  away  with.  The  popularity  of  the 


UTOPIA 

book  has  given  the  generic  name  to  all  the  concept* 
of  ideal  states  created  by  social  philosophers  and 
visionaries.  The  description  of  a  Utopia  enables  an 
author  not  only  to  set  down  criticisms  of  evils  m 
the  contemporary  social  scene  hut  also  to  outline 
vast  and  revolutionary  reforms  without  the  neces- 
sity of  detailing  processes  by  which  the  ideal  situa- 
tion may  be  brought  about  Thus,  the  infhieme  of 
Utopian  writings  has  generally  been  inspirational 
rather  than  practical,  but  such  works  have  had 
immense  force  in  the  history  of  thought  The  name 
Utopia  is  applied  retroactively  to  various  ideal 
states  described  before  More's  work,  most  notably 
to  that  of  tho  Republic  of  Plato  St  Augustine's 
City  of  God  in  the  5th  cent  enunciated  tho  theo- 
cratic ideal  which  was  to  dominate  visionary  think- 
ing throughout  the  Middle  Ages  With  the 
Renaissance  the  ideal  of  a  Utopia  became  a  more 
worldly  one,  but  the  religious  element  in  Utopian 
thinking  is  often  present  thereafter,  such  as  in  the 
politico-religious  ideals  of  17th-"entury  Enghnh 
social  philosophers  and  pohtu  al  experimenters 
Among  the  famous  Utopias  before  the  19th  cent 
are  The  City  of  the  Sun  (1623)  by  Tommaso 
CAMPANELLA,  The  New  Atlantis  (1627)  of  Francis 
BACON,  and  the  Oceana  (1056)  of  James  HARRING- 
TON There  are  numerous  other  early  pictures  of 
types  of  ideal  societies,  such  as  Francois  Rabelais 's 
'description  of  the  Abbey  of  Theleme  in  (rargantua 
(1532)  In  the  Enlightenment  m  the  18th  cent 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  and  others  gave  impetus 
to  the  belief  in  an  ideal  society — a  Golden  Age — 
that  had  existed  in  the  primitive  days  of  European 
society  before  the  development  of  civilization  cor- 
rupted it  This  faith  in  natural  order  and  the  in- 
nate goodness  of  man  had  a  strong  influence  on  the 
growth  of  a  visionary  soc  lalism,  a  type  of  thought 
usually  referred  to  as  Utopian  sociahms  The  end 
in  view  of  those  thinkers  was  usually  an  idealistic 
(and  commonly,  though  not  always,  a  predomi- 
nantly agricultural)  communism  based  on  economic 
self-suffii  lency  or  interacting  ideal  communities 
SAINT-SIMON,  Etienrie  C  \Bt,T,  Charles  FOURIER, 
and  Pierre  Joseph  PROUDHON  in  France  and 
Robert  OWEN  in  England  are  typical  examples  of 
this  sort  of  thinker  Cabet'a  Voyage  en  /carte 
(1840)  offered  a  fully  rounded  picture  of  an  imagi- 
nary state,  It  aria  Actual  experiments  in  such 
Utopian  social  living  were  tried  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States,  but  for  the  most  part  the  efforts 
were  neither  long-lived  nor  more  than  partially 
successful  Those  humanitarian  socialists  were 
largely  displaced  after  the  middle  of  tho  19th  cent 
by  political  and  economic  theorists,  such  as  Karl 
Maix  and  triodnch  Engcls  and  tlioir  followers, 
who  preached  the  achievement  of  tho  ideal  state 
through  political  and  revolutionary  action  Other 
Utopias,  however,  continued  to  be  depicted  by  a 
variety  of  thinkers,  and  the  utopiau  romance  be- 
c  ame  an  extremely  popular  htei'irv  form  In  these 
novels  were  deputed  the  glowing,  and  sometimes 
frightening,  prospo*  ts  of  the  new  industrialism  and 
social  change  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
works  was  Looking  Backward  (1888)  bv  Edward 
BELLAMY,  who  had  a  profound  influence  on  eco- 
nomic idealism  in  America  In  England  Erewhon 
(1872)  by  Samuel  Bxm.tu  and  A  Dream  of  John 
Ratt  (1888)  and  New*  from  Nowhere  (1891)  by 
William  MORRIS  were  notable  examples  of  tho 
genre,  in  Austria  an  example  was  Theodor  Hertzka's 
Frciland  (1890)  The  20th  cent  saw  a  veritable 
flood  of  these  literal  y  Utopias,  most  of  them 
"scientific  Utopias"  in  which  mankind  enjovs  a 
bhshful  leisure  while  all  or  most  of  the  work  is 
done  for  him  b>  docile  machines  Some  of  these, 
such  as  the  novels  of  H  G  WLLLB,  were  the  ex- 
pression of  serious  economic  thinking,  but  most 
were  merely  naive  glonfic  ations  of  mec  home  al 
progress  The  adjec  tive  Utopian  has  come  into 
some  disrepute  and  is  frequently  used  contemp- 
tuously to  mean  impractn  al  or  impossibly  vision- 
ary The  U30  of  the  device  of  describing  a  Utopia 
as  a  verm  lo  for  satire  or  for  the  exerc  iso  of  wit  is 
almost  as  old  as  the  serious  Utopia  Tho  satiric 
device  goes  back  to  sue  h  c  omic  Utopias  as  that  of 
Aristophanes  m  The  Bird*  Bernard  MANDHA  u  LE 
in  The  Fable  of  the  Bie*  (1714)  and  Jonathan 
Swii-T  in  parts  of  Gulliver's  Traiel*  (1726)  are  m 
the  same  tradition  Poeudo-utopian  satire  has 
been  extensive  in  modern  times  in  such  novels  as 
Aldous  Huxley's  lltave  New  World  (l932).  The 
rise  of  the  modern  totalitarian  state  nas  brought 
forth  a  number  of  similar  works  describing  the  un- 
happy fate  of  the  individual  under  tho  control  of 
a  supposedly  benevolent  despotism  Connected 
with  the  literary  fable  of  a  Utopia  has  been  the 
belief  in  an  a<  tual  ideal  state  in  some  remote  and 
undiscovered  corner  of  the  world  The  mythical 
ATLANTIS,  desc  ribed  by  Plato,  was  long  sought  by 
Greek  and  later  mariners  Similar  to  this  search 
were  the  vain  expeditions  m  search  of  the  Isles  of 
the  Blest  or  FORTUNVTE  ISLES  and  EL  DOR\OO 
There  are  many  related  legends  in  the  various 
mythologies  of  diverse  peoples  See  Lewis  Mum- 
ford,  The  Story  of  the  Utopias  (1922),  Jovoo 
...  ...  Thout  ' 


Hertzler,  The  History  of  Utopian  Thought  (1926); 
Frances  Russell,  Touring   Utopia  (""* *    " 
Pamngton,  Jr.,  American  Dreamt  ( 
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UTRAQUISTS 

Utraquists  (Q'trukwYsts).  moderate  wing  of  the 
HUSSITES  in  Bohemia  during  the  15th  and  16th 
cent.  Like  the  radical  TABORITES  and  all  other 
Hussite  groups,  they  insisted  on  communion  in 
both  kinds  (Latin  tub  lUraque  specie) ,  whence  their 
name,  they  were  also  known  as  Cahxtines,  after 
the  chalice,  which  was  thoir  symbol  Thev  differed 
from  the  more  radical  groups  m  that  they  sub- 
stantially agreed  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
on  most  other  points  of  theology  and  m  that  they 
camo  mostly  from  tho  ranks  of  the  upper nobility 
and  the  urban  bourgeoisie,  •while  the  Tabontes 
and  Orphans  had  a  large  peasant  following  The 
Univ  of  Prague  was  the  chief  center  of  Utraquism, 
and  Master  Jan  Rokvcana  was  its  leading  spirit. 
In  1424  Zizka  commenced  the  siege  of  Prague  to 
compel  the  ut>  to  submit  to  his  more  radical 
policies,  but  the  struggle  was  averted  at  that  time 
by  an  armistice  In  1429  Uokviana  obtained  tho 
support  of  the  archbishop  of  Prague.  \*ho  had  gone 
over  to  Hushitism,  and  in  1433,  at  the  Count  il  of 
Basel,  an  agieement  was  reached  b\  the  Catholics 
and  the  Utraquists — the  so-called  Compactata 
By  that  agreement,  the  Utraquists  were  read- 
mitted into  the  fold  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
conceded  to  thorn  the  light  to  take  communion  in 
both  kinds,  this  confession  applied  only  to  Bo- 
hemia and  the  Bohemian  crown  lands.  The 
Compactata  were  reje<ted  b>  the  Tabontes,  but 
after  the  vietorv  (1434)  of  the  Utraquists  and 
Catholics  over  the  Tabontes  at  Lipany.  Rokvcana 
was  elected  (1435)  auhbishop  of  Prague,  and  m 
1436  the  Czech  delegates  formnllv  accepted  the 
Corapactata  at  Jiblava  m  the  preaenc  e  of  Emperor 
Sigismund  Tho  Compactata  were  successfully 
defended  by  GEORGE  OF  PODMIRAD  and  remained 
the  law  of  the  land  until  1507  By  that  time  Prot- 
estantism had  made  great  progress  m  Bohemia  and 
had  split  the  Utraquists  into  two  parties  Tho 
Old  Utraquists  remained  Catholu ,  and  the  New 
Utraquists  compromised  with  the  Lutherans,  with 
whom  the>  drew  up  (1675)  the  (^onfessio  Bohemica, 
tho  articles  of  Bohemian  Protestantism,  which 
received  official  status  (1609)  in  the  Letter  of 
Majesty  (Ger  MajesUUsbriff)  of  Emperor  Rudolf 
II  (see  BOHEMIA)  Though  Utraquism  was  ab- 
sorbed bv  the  Protestant  Reformation  on  the  one 
hand  and  by  the  Catholic  Reform  on  the  other, 
Hussite  sects  continued  m  Bohemia 

Utrecht  (fi'trekt,  Dutch  U'trekht),  province  (502 
sq.  mi  pop  541,657),  central  Netherlands, 
bounded  by  the  Ijssehneer  (formerly  the  Zuider  Zee) 
in  the  north  Utrecht,  its  capital,  and  Amersfoort 
are  the  chief  cities  A  low-lvmg  countrv,  drained 
bv  the  Lower  Rhine  it  is  maml\  agricultural,  pro- 
ducing vegetables,  dairy  products,  and  fruit 

Utrecht,  munieipahtv  (pop  183,251),  capital  of 
Utrecht  prov  ,  central  Netherlands,  on  a  hianch 
of  tho  Lower  Rhine  It  is  the  see  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  and  primate  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  it  has  a  umversitv  (founded  1636) 
Machinery,  textiles,  and  foods  are  among  its  c  hief 
industrial  products  Utrecht  is  the  site  of  a  large 
industrial  fair,  held  twice  yearly  Possibly  dating 
from  Roman  times,  Utretht  has  a  long  and  vener- 
able histoiy  It  was  made  (late  7th  cent )  an  epis- 
copal see  for  St  Willibrord,  the  \postlo  to  the 
Frisians  The  bishops  of  Utrecht  later  ruled,  as 
princes  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  tho  area 
around  the  city  and  the  lordship  (now  province) 
of  Overijssel  In  c  cmstant  struggle  with  its  bishops, 
tho  city  of  Utretht  received  a  liberal  charter  in 
1122,  but  its  difficulties  with  the  bishops  revived 
sporadicalh  until  1527,  when  the  bishop  sold  his 
territorial  rights  to  Emperor  Charles  V  Utrecht 
was  the  most  important  commercial  center  of  the 
N  Netherlands  m  the  Middle  Ages  (  harles  V  in- 
corporated it  with  the  rent  of  the  Ilapsburg-held 
Netherlands  Utrecht  joined  (1577)  in  the  re- 
Ijellion  against  Philip  II  of  Spam,  and  in  1577  tho 
seven  provinces  of  the  N  NtTHtRr  \xirn,  fiorn  then 
on  known  as  the  United  Provinces,  drew  together 
for  their  common  defense  m  the  Union  of  Utrec  ht 
In  the  early  17th  cent  Utm  ht  be<  ame  a  center 
of  JANSENISM  In  1713  sever.il  treaties  forming 
part  of  the  Peac  e  of  Utrecht  (see  separate  artu  lo) 
were  signed  here  \  picturesque  old  city,  inter- 
set  ted  by  numerous  sunken  canals,  Utrecht  has 
retained  its  14th-century  cathedral 

Utrecht,  Peace  of,  series  of  treaties  which  cone  luded 
the  War  of  the  SPANISH  SUCCKHBION  It  put  an 
end  to  Front  h  expansion  and  signalized  the  use  of 
the  British  Empire  By  the  treaty  between  Eng- 
land and  France  (April  11,  1713),  Louis  XIV 
recognized  the  English  succession  as  established  in 
tho  house  of  Hanover  and  confirmed  the  renuncia- 
tion of  the  claims  to  tho  French  throne  of  Louis's 
grandson,  Phihp  V  of  Spam  The  French  fortifi- 
cations of  Dunkirk  were  to  bo  razed  and  the  harbor 
filled  up,  and  the  Hudson  Bay  territory,  Acadia, 
St  Kitts,  and  Newfoundland  were  ceded  to  Eng- 
land By  a  commercial  treaty  England  and  France 
granted  each  other  most-favorcd-nation  treatment 
By  a  treaty  with  the  Netherlands  (April  11,  1713) 
France  agreed  to  surrender  to  Austria  tho  parts  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  still  m  French  hands; 
these  TV  ere  to  be  held  m  trust  by  the  Netherlands 
till  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  Nether- 
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lands  and  the  emperor  A  commercial  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  the  Netherlands  was  also  signed. 
France  furthermore  restored  Savoy  and  Nice  to 
VICTOR  AMADEUS  II  and  also  signed  treaties  with 
Portugal  and  Prussia  Tho  Anglo-Spanish  treaty 
(July  13,  1713)  confirmed  tho  clauses  of  the  Anglo- 
French  treaties  relative  to  the  English  and  French 
successions  Spam  ceded  Gibraltar  and  Minorca 
to  Great  Britain  and  Sicily  (exchanged  in  1720  for 
SARDINIA)  to  Savoy  Britain  acquired  the  sole 
right  to  the  slave  trade  with  Spanish  America 
Tho  Treaty  of  Rastatt  between  Louis  XIV  and 
Emperor  Charles  VI  (March  7,  1714)  and  the 
Treaty  of  Baden  (Sept  7,  1714),  which  completed 
the  settlement,  restored  tho  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  empire  and  confirmed  Austria  in  pos- 
session of  the  formerly  Spanish  Netherlands,  of 
Naples,  and  of  Milan  The  Third  Barrier  Treaty 
(Nov  15,  1715)  regulated  trade  relations  between 
tho  Dutch  and  Austrian  Netherlands  See  J  W 
Gerard,  The  Peace  of  Utrecht  (1885) 

Utrera  (ootra'ru),  city  (pop  26,654),  Seville  prov, 
S  Spam,  m  Andalusia,  on  a  branch  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir It  is  an  agricultural  center  Hoi  BOS  are 
bred  here,  and  bulls  are  raised  foi  the  ring  There 
are  a  Gothic  chuich  (17th  cent)  and  ruins  of 
medieval  walls  and  a  castle 

Utnllo,  Maunce  (mores'  Utrel6'),  1883-,  French 
painter  He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  tho  painter 
Suzanne  Valadon  and  was  legally  adopted  (1891) 
by  the  Spanish  writer  Miguel  Utnllo  His  only  in- 
structor was  his  mother  He  began  to  paint  in 
1903  and  won  an  early  celebrity  for  his  vivid  pic- 
tures of  the  .streets  ajid  suburbs  of  Paris  Among 
his  paintings  are  Eahac  de  Groalay,  Kite  des 
Abbesses,  M orUmarire ,  and  Route  de  Hfonimagny 

Utsunomiya(oots(7onc>'rnoa),eit>  (1947 pop  97,075), 
capital  of  Toe  higi  prefecture,  central  Honshu,  Ja- 
pan It  is  a  tobac  c  o-proc easing  center  and  a  tourist 
resort  The  mountainous  western  area  of  the  pre- 
fecture is  included  in  Nikko  National  Park 

Uttar  Pradesh,  India   see  UNITKD  PROVINCES 

Uttozeter  (utok'sltur,  utok'-,  uk'sltur),  urban  dis- 
trict (1931  pop  5,909,  1947  estimated  pop  7,374), 
Staffordshire,  England,  on  the  Dove  river  It  is  a 
market  town  making  dairy  products  and  farm 
mac  hmery  Dr  Johnson's  father  had  a  bookstall 
in  the  market 

Uusikaupunki  (6T>'sekou*'po6ngke),  Swed  Nystcul 
(nu'stad"),  town  (pop  3,825),  SW  t  inland,  a 
Baltic  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  It  exports 
timber  and  local  granite  bounded  in  1617,  tho 
town  was  the  scene  (1721)  of  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  N\ntad  (see  N»mu>KN  W\R) 

Uvalde  (Qval'do),  nt\  (1940  pop  6.679,  1947  esti- 
mated pop  8,400),  co  seat  of  Uvalde  co  ,  SVV 
Texas,  \\SW  of  San  Antonio  founded  c  1854,  me 
as  a  town  1886,  as  a  city  1921  A  large  plaza  and 
many  pecan  trees  lend  grace  to  this  town,  which 
draws  wealth  fiom  ram  hos  and  a  small  irrigated 
section  of  truck  farms  Cattle,  mohair,  wool,  pe- 
cans, honey,  and  asphalt  are  shipped  John  Nance 
Garner's  home  is  heie,  and  Uvaldo  is  the  seat  of 
Southwest  Junior  College 

Uvedale   see  UDALL 

Uxbridge  (uks'brlj),  town  (pop  1,406),  S  Ont  ,  on 
the  Blank  River  and  NNE  of  Toronto  It  has 
flour-  and  gristmills  and  dam  ing 

Uxbndge,  urban  district  (1931  pop  31,880,  1947 
estimated  pop  51,360),  Middlesex,  England,  on  tho 
Colne  near  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  It  is  a  mar- 
ket town  Charles  I  and  the  parharnentai  mns  nego- 
tiated in  the  "Treatv  House"  m  1645 

Uxbndge,  town  (pop  6,417),  S  Mass  ,  on  the  Black- 
stone  and  SE  of  Wonentei,  settled  1662,  set  off 
from  Mendon  1727  It  was  the  site  of  one  of  the 
"praving  Indian"  villages  of  John  ELIOT  Woolens 
and  worsteds  are  produced 

Uxmal  (o6shm.il',  oozmil'),  ruined  city,  Yucatan,  E 
Mexico,  belonging  to  tho  Maya  New  Empire  (see 
MA-I  A)  Uxmal  vv a»  founded  between  987  and  1007 
|arcordir>K  to  one  system  of  dating)  by  tho  Tutul 
"iu  family  and  abandoned  m  1441  It  is  the  finest 
expression  of  tho  Mayan  architectural  renaissance 
The  Mexican  influent  o  charactenstic  of  other  cities 
of  the  penod  is  almost  entirely  lacking  There  is 
homogeneity  of  style  in  the  stone-mosaic  friezes 
of  geometric  design  alternating  rhythmically  with 
masks  and  intertwining  sei  pcnts  The  stones,  eac  h 
weighing  several  hundred  pounds,  were  almost 
perfectly  cut  and  fitted 

Uz(uz)  1  Grandson  of  Shorn  Gon  10  23,1  Chron. 
117  2  Grandson  of  Seir  Gen  36  28,  1  Chron 
I  42  3  One  or  more  unidentified  places  or  regions. 
Job  1  I,  Jer  25  20,  Lam  4  21 

Uzai  (u'zal),  father  of  P\LM,. 

Uzal  (u'zal),  descendant  of  Shorn  whose  clan  settled 
in  SE  Arabia  Gen  1027,  1  Chron  1  21. 

Uzbek  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  (6t>z'bSk,  cftz- 
beV,  Rus  oozbyek')  or  Uzbekistan  (doz"beklstan', 

-st.m',  Rus  d"6zbyeklstan'),  constituent  republic 
(157,300  sq  mi  ,  1946  estimated  pop  6,000,000), 
central  Asian  USSR  Tashkent  is  the  capital.  The 
republic  borders  on  Afghanistan  m  the  south,  on 

the  Turkmen  88  R  in  the  southwest,  on  the  Ka- 
zakh SSR  m  the  west  and  the  north,  and  on  the 
Kirghiz  SSR  and  the  Tadzhik  SSR  m  the  east. 

The  KARAKALPAK  ASSR  is  included  in  the  Uzbek 
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SSR.  The  western  section  of  the  country  is  part 
of  the  desert  of  the  KIZIL  KUM,  the  east  has  fertile 
loess  soil  and  touches  on  the  TIEN  SHAN  mountain 
system  The  two  chief  rivers  of  Central  Asia — the 
AMU  DARYA  and  the  SYR  DARYA — pass  through 
Uzbek  territory  The  KHIVA  oasis  is  irrigated  by 
the  Amu  Darya  (ancient  Oxus) ,  the  fertile  FERGANA 
VALLKY,  by  tributaries  of  the  Syr  Darya;  the 
TASHKENT  oasis,  by  the  Chirchik  and  Angren 
rivers,  and  the  SAMARKAND  and  BUKHARA  oases, 
by  the  ZERAVAHAN  Uzbekistan  has  a  dry  con- 
tinental climate  It  is  the  most  thoroughly  irri- 
gated agricultural  region  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
is  its  chief  producer  of  cotton,  rice,  and  silk  Other 
crops  are  sesame,  tobacco,  sugar  boots,  and  fruits 
(including  grapes)  Livestock — karakul  sheep, 
goats,  camels,  mules,  and  donkeys — is  extensively 
raised  Mineral  resources  include  petroleum  near 
ANDIZHAN  and  FEROANA,  coal  at  Angren,  and  cop- 
per, sulphur,  ozocerite,  tungsten,  molybdenum, 
and  marble.  Tashkent  and  Forgana  have  large  cot- 
ton textile  industries,  MARQELAN  is  the  center  of 
the  wool  industry  There  also  are  hydroelectric 
and  metallurgical  plants,  machinery  manufactures, 
and  food-processing  plants  About  three  quarters 
of  the  population  are  Uzbeks,  a  Turkic-speaking 
group  of  Persian  culture  and  Sunmte  Moslem  re- 
ligion, tho  rest  are  Karakalpaks,  Tadzhiks,  Rus- 
sians, Kazakhs,  Kirghiz,  Armenians,  and  Bukhara 
Jews— a  Jewish  community  distmt  t  m  history  and 
tradition  from  tho  rest  of  the  Jews  Uzbekistan  is 
one  of  tho  oldest  civilized  regions  of  the  world 
Tho  ancient  Persian  province  of  SOCIDIANA,  it  was 
conquered  (c  329  B  C  )  by  Alexander  the  Great 
It  was  taken  (8th  cent  A  D  )  by  the  Arabs,  who 
introduced  Islam,  and  in  the  12th  tent  fell  to  the 
Seljuk  shahs  of  KHORLZM  Jenghiz  Khan  took  it  m 
the  13th  cent  ,  and  m  tho  14th  rent  TAMERLXNI- 
made  his  native  Samarkand  the  center  of  IUH  im- 
mense conquests  Under  his  successors,  the 
TIMURIDS,  the  empne  was  much  induced  and  bv 
the  end  of  the  15th  cent  began  to  fall  apait 
Throughout  these  turbulent  events  the  cities  of 
Samarkand,  Bukhara,  and  Tashkent,  situated  on 
major  trade  routes  to  China,  India,  Persia,  and 
Europe,  weie  centers  of  prosperity,  culture,  and 
nearly  fabulous  luxury  In  the  parly  16th  cent 
the  Uzbeks,  formerly  called  Salts,  invaded  the  10- 
gion  from  the  northwest  \  remnant  of  the  Goi  OT  \ 
HORDE,  they  took  their  namo  from  Uzbeg  (fl  14th 
cent ),  from  whom  their  dynasty  claimed  descent 
Later  in  the  16th  cent  tho  Uzbek  loader  Abdullah 
extended  his  rule  over  parts  of  Persia,  Vfghanistan, 
and  Chinese  Turkistan,  but  tho  empuo  soon  broke 
up  into  separate  principalities  Chief  among  these 
were  Kluva  (see  KHI\  v,  KH\N\rK  or),  KOK\VI> 
and  Bukhara  (see  BHKHVRV,  IMJUVTI-  01-)  Long 
closed  to  all  foreigners,  these  states  woro  conquered 
by  Russia  between  1S<>6  and  1S76  Kokand  was 
annexed  outright,  but  Khiva  and  Bukhara  re- 
mained under  their  native  rulers  as  vassal  states  ol 
Russia  until  1920  As  constituted  m  1924,  the 
Uzbek  SSH  included  also  Tadzhikibtan,  which  in 
1929  bee  ame  a  separate  constituent  re-public  Tho 
industrialization  politj  of  the  Soviet  regime  and 
the  linking  up  of  tho  Trans-Caspian  and  Turkistan- 
Sibcria  railroads  have  made  Uzbekistan  one  of  the 
most  valuable  territories  of  the  Soviet  Union 

Uzhgorod (cTozh'gurilt),  ( 'ze<  h  ijZhwod (oozh'hdt6t), 
Hung  I  nyiai  (oong'vxi),  citv  (1941  pop  j.3,250), 
capital  of  tho  Transc  arpathian  ohla*t,  W  Ukramo, 
near  the  Czechoslovak  border  It  manufactures 
margarine  arid  alcohol,  and  it  is  an  agricultural 
market  center  The  Univ  of  Uzhgorod  was 
founded  m  1945  Dating  from  the  13th  cent  , 
the  c  it\  was  long  an  important  ( entei  of  1  lunga- 
rian  RLTH»NI\,  whu  h  passed  to  Czechoslovakia  in 
1920  and  to  the  USSR  m  1945  There  are  a  13th- 
centurs  castle  and  an  18th-century  cathedral 

Uznam,  Pomcrama   see  USLDOM 

Uzza  or  Uzzah  (ii'zu)  1  Israelite  who  met  sudden 
death  after  touching  tho  ark  2  Ham  6  3-8  I 
Chron  137-11  2  Bonjanutc  1  Chron  87  3  De- 
scendant of  Merari  1  Chrori  6  29  4  One  who  re- 
turned with  Zerabbabel  Ezra  2  19 

Uzzen-sherah  (u'zun-hhf'iu),  foundation  of  SHEHAH 
1  Chron  7  24 

Uzzi  (u'z!)  [Hob, -God  is  my  strength]  1  High 
pi  test  1  Chi  on  6  5,6,51 ,  Ezia  742  Son  of  Tola 
1  Chi  on  72,}  3  Levitical  overseer  m  Jerusalem 
Neh  1122  4,5  Benjamitcs  I  Chron  77,98 
6  Pnest  Neh  12  19,42 

Uzzia  (ilzl'u),  hero  of  David   1  Chron    11  44 

Uzziah  (ilzl'u)  (Hob  , -strength  of  God)  1  Died 
c  735  B  C  .king  of  Judah(t  775-c  735  B  C  ),  son  and 
successor  of  Amaziah  He  rebuilt  Elath,  port  on 
tho  Gulf  of  Aqaba  His  attack  of  leprosy  and  mirac- 
ulous cure  are  a  famous  incident  He  was  sut- 
ceoded  by  Jotham  2  Chron  26  He  is  called 
Vzariah  in  2  Kings  15  Ozias  Mat  1  8,9  2  Lcvito 
see  AZARIAH  5  3  Father  of  one  of  David's  officers 
1  Chron  27  25  4  Man  with  a  foreign  wife  Ezra 
1021  SJudahite  Noh  114 

Uzziel  (u'zoel,  uzl'ul)  (Heb  ,-God  is  my  strength) 

1  Kohathite  Levite  mentioned  often    Ex    6  18 

2  Captain  of  David's  I  Chron.  4  42.  SSeeAzAREEi, 
2    4  Head  of  a  Benjamite  family.    1  Chron   7  7 
5  Levite  2  Chron.  29  14.  6  Goldsmith   Neh  38 


Cross  reference*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronuncUtlon  facet  ptge  1 


V 


V,  22d  letter  of  the  ALPHABET  (wo  17)  It  is  a  usual 
symbol  for  a  voiced  labiodental  spirant,  as  in  vat 
In  Roman  numerals  it  symbolizes  Arabic  5,  in 
chemistry  the  element  VANADIUM 

Vaago,  Dan.  Vaaot  (v6'wu),  Faeroese  Vdgar,  island 
(69  «q  mi  ,  pop  2,25(5),  W  Faoroe  Islands  Fish- 
ing and  sheep  raising  are  the  chief  occupations 

Vaal  (vhl),  river,  Union  of  South  Africa,  rising  in  8E 
Transvaal  and  flowing  c  700  mi  to  the  Orange 
River  in  Cape  Prov  On  its  predominant!  v  south- 
westerly course  it  forms  most  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State 

Vaasa  or  Vasa  (both  va'sa),  city  (pop  34,083),  W 
Finland,  a  Baltic  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  It 
is  a  shipping  center  for  timber,  and  it  produces 
textiles  and  motors  Half  the  population  is 
Swedish-speaking  Founded  in  1606,  Vaasa  wa« 
rebuilt  closer  to  the  sea  after  a  devastating  fire  in 
1862  It  was  named  Nikolaimkapunki  or  Nikolai- 
stad  (after  Tsar  Nicholas  I)  from  1855  to  1918 
During  the  Fmnifih  war  of  independence  Vaasa 
was  the  capital  of  White  Finland 

Vac,  Hung  Vtfc  (vats),  Ger  Waitzvn  (vl'tsun),  c ity 
(pop  22,130),  N  central  Hungary,  on  the  Danube 
and  N  of  Budapest  It  is  a  favorite  summer  resort 
of  Budapest  residents  and  lias  an  18th-century 
cathedral  and  an  episcopal  palace  It  was  formerly 
Vacz  or  Vaos. 

Vaca,  Cabeza  de-  see  CABEZA  DE  VACA,  ALVAH 

NtfffEZ 

Vaca  de  Castro,  Crist&bal  (kriW/vil  vn'ka  da 
ka'stro),  fl  1640-45,  Spanish  colonial  administrator 
in  Peru  A  judge  of  the  royal  audienna  at  Vallado- 
lid,  he  was  c  hoson  by  Charles  V  to  lehtorc  order  be- 
tween the  Pizarro  and  the  Almagro  factions  He 
was  a  man  of  integrity,  sagacity,  and  courage  Ai- 
iivniK  in  1541  and  learning  of  tho  assassination 
of  Francisco  PIZAHKO,  he  assumed  the  governor- 
ship and  put  down  the  uprising  headed  by  Almagro 
tho  younger  (son  cf  Diego  de  ALM^UKO),  who  was 
defeated  in  1512  Viua  de  Castro  was  succeeded 
by  the  first  viceroy  of  Peru,  NfiflF  7  Vi  i,<v,  in  1544 
The  viceroy,  suspecting  Viua  de  Castro  of  sympa- 
thizing with  the  rebellion  of  Gonzalo  Pizairo,  had 
him  an  c&ted  Rctm  ning  to  Spain  in  chsgi  at  e,  Vac  a 
de  Castro  was  imprisoned  for  12  yoits  before  ho 
\vas  cleared  of  all  c  barges  ond  ic-storcd  to  his  hon- 
ois  He  probably  died  at  some  time  after  1571 

Vacaville  (va'kuvll,  vi'-),  town  (pop  1,614),  central 
C  Uif  ,  between  Sacramento  and  San  Fian<  i*co,  m  a 
fertile  vallev  ,  founded  1850,  me  1892 

vaccination,  moans  of  pioduung  active  IMMUNITY  to 
disease  by  inoculation  with  a  vaccine  It  was  m- 
troducod  by  Edward  h  NNER  to  produce  immunity 
against  smallpox  IIo  injected  the  smallpox  virus 
into  cattle,  thus  producing  cowpox,  the  cowpov 
virus  procured  from  pustules  was  then  injected  un- 
der tlie  skin  of  man  This  modified  smallpov  virus 
produces  a  local  losion,  but  renders  the  individual 
immune  to  smallpox  for  5  to  7  years  or  longer 
Later  the  teini  vaccination  was  extended  to  tmml.ir 
methods  of  producing  immunity  against  othoi 
diseases  Vaccines  ate  usually  prepared  from  tho 
killed  or  weakened  oigamsma  causing  the  specific 
disease  or  from  their  toxic  products,  live  organisms 
are  sometimes  used  Vac  <  ination  is  employed  to 
prevent  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  hydrophobia, 
cholcia,  typhus  fever,  yellow  fever,  and  recurrence 
of  boils 

Vaclav,  Saint   seo  WENCESLAUS,  SAINT 

Vacs,  Hungary    see  V  vc 

vacuum,  thooieti<  ally  ,  a  space  without  matter  m  it 
In  practice,  a  perfect  vacuum  has  not  as  yet  been 
obtained  although  an  extremely  high  vacuum  is 
produc  ed  in  many  of  tho  vacuum  tubes  in  common 
use  Among  tho  ancients,  the  behof  that  "nature 
abhors  a  vacuum"  was  held  widely  and  persisted 
without  serious  question  until  the  lato  loth  and 
eaily  17th  cent  ,  when  the  experimental  observa- 
tions of  Galileo  and  Torneolh  demoii&tiated  its  es- 
sential fallacy  Toi  i  icelli  obtained  a  nearly  perfect 
vacuum  (Torricellian  vacuum)  in  his  merrury 
BAROMETER  Commonly  a  vacuum  is  thought  of 
as  causing  "suction  "  The  concept  is  convenient 
but  incorrect  Actually  tho  apparent  "suction" 
caused  by  a  vacuum  js  a  mcasuieniorit  of  tho  pres- 
sure of  the  atmospheie  tending  to  rush  in  and  fill 
the  unoccupied  space  The  accuracy  of  the  meas- 
urement depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  vacuum, 
a  perfect  vacuum  exerts  no  pressure  foi  it  contains 
no  matter  There  are  various  methods  for  produc- 
ing a  vacuum,  and  a  number  of  different  kinds  of 
vacuum  pumps  have  boon  devised  for  removing  tho 
air  from  a  confined  space  A  major  difficulty  is 
that  matter  is  apparently  not  continuous  but  is 
composed  of  extremely  minute  particles  called 
molecules  which  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  vibratory 
motion  To  obtain  a  perfect  vacuum,  therefore,  it 
IB  necessary  to  remove  all  the  molecules  in  a  given 
confined  space  One  ingenious  method  involves, 
first,  as  complete  exhaustion  of  the  air  as  possible 
by  physical  means  and  then  the  breaking  down  by 
chemical  means  of  most  of  the  molecules  of  the  gas 
still  remaining  in  the  space  into  smaller  particles 


and  the  recombination  of  these  into  molecules  of  a 
substance  which  is  a  solid  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances A  pump  depends  for  its  operation  upon 
the  creation  of  a  vacuum  in  a  cylinder  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  piston  (which  is  drawn  out  against  tho 
atmospheric  pressure  acting  to  hold  it  in)  When 
a  valve  is  opened  in  the  cylinder,  tho  liquid  or  gas 
aiound  it  is  forced  in  by  the  presswe  of  the  atmos- 
phoi e  Practical  use  of  a  vacuum  is  made  in  devu  es 
such  as  the  vacuum  cleaner,  vacuum  tube  (see 
TUBE,  VACUUM  OB  ELECTRON),  vacuum  bottle,  and 
barometer 

vacuum  tube*  see  TUBE,  VACUUM  OB  ELKCTBON. 

Vacr,  Hungary    see  VAC- 

Vadso,  Nor  Vculst  (vad'su"),  town  (pop  2,107), 
Finnmark  co  ,  NE  Norway,  on  the  northern  bank 
of  tho  Vararigei  Fjord  An  ice-free  port,  it  trades 
in  reindeer  meat  and  skins,  dried  hsh,  tram  oil, 
and  guano.  It  IN  a  whaling  base 

Vadstcna  (vad'sta/'na),  town  (pop  3,233),  S  central 
Sweden,  a  pott  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Vattern 
Jake  Vadstena  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  and 
was  the  site  of  the  most  important  medieval 
cloisters  in  Sweden,  tho  Convent  of  St  Birgitta 
founded  c  1370  It  was  a  commercial  center  and 
the  scene  of  many  historic  events  The  town  is  a 
stop  on  the  Gota  Canal  and  has  a  notable  laco- 
making  industry 

Vaduz  (va'doots),  town  (pop  2,041),  capital  of  the 
principality  of  Lu-cHTfcNHiMN,  between  Austria 
and  Switzerland 

Vaga,  Permo  del   see  PEKINO  DEL  VVOA 

Vagarshapat,  Armenian  SSR   HOG  KCHMIAD/IN 

vagrancy,  the  stale  of  being  without  work  or  a  home 
Idleness  was  foimorly  held  \oluntarv  and  in  law 
wan  considered,  as  Blackstono  says,  "a  high  offense 
against  the  public  economy  "  Under  English 
htatutcs  'idle  and  disorderly  logues  and  vaga- 
bonds" weic  punifahecl,  thc\  wcio  guilty  m  that 
"no  man  wot  fiorn  whence  they  come  nor  wheic 
they  go"  Such  statutes  have  been  repealed  as 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  involuntary  i  NI;M- 
PLOVMFNT  The  soliciting  of  alms  ib  punished  by 
most  govei  nine  nts  The  oidmanc  es  of  many  cities 
prohibit  loiteung  and  obstructing  the  streets  In 
tieating  vagi'iiK  v,  the  c  ff  oi  ts  of  loc  <il  governments 
aie  tommonlv  chiected  to  inducing  vagrants  to 
move  on  In  times  of  tc  onomic  cn-us  rnanv  poisons 
who  are  ordinal ily  employed  become  vagrants, 
and  curative  measures  would  involve  cuiing  nn- 
07TiploMnont  In  the  United  States  the  word  hobo 
is  loosely  applied  to  a  man  out  of  woik  who  is  pre- 
sumably traveling  about  looking  foi  work,  while  a 
tramp  is  a  social  misht  who  piefers  a  vagrant  life 
Soc  Josmh  Hvnt,  Tramping  with  Tramps  (1899), 
Niels  Andeison,  The  Hobo  (1923),  Thomas  Mme- 
han,  Roy  and  Girl  Tramps  of  Amcrva  (1934) 

Van,  Slovak  Vdh  (vikh),  Ger  M  nag  (vak),  Hung 
\  c)0  (vag),  rivei,  215  mi  long,  rising  in  the  Tatra 
mts  ,  K  Czechoslovakia  It  flows  SW  through 
Slovakia  into  an  arm  of  the  Danube  at  Komarno. 
The  resorts  of  Piestany  and  Trenc  mnske  Teplice 
he  on  the  river 

Vaida-Voevod,  Alexander  (va'eda  voivod'),  1871- 
1950,  Rumanian  statesman,  b  Transylvania  Ho 
was  (1906-18)  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  parlia- 
ment, in  which  he  advocated  the  cause  of  tho 
Rumanians  in  Transylvania  In  1918,  on  the 
collapse  of  the  Austro-Hungarrm  Monarchy,  he 
led  in  tho  proclamation  of  the  union  of  Tran- 
sylvania, and  in  1919  he  was  made  premier  and 
foieign  minister  of  Rumania  lie  scouted  tho 
iccognition  of  the  imoipoiation  of  Transylvania 
into  Rumania,  had  Rumanian  troops  intervene 
agambt  the  Communist  regime  of  Bcla  Kun,  and 
negotiated  the  recognition  (1920)  by  the  Allies — 
but  not  b\  Russia — of  the  Rumanian  annexation 
of  Bessarabia  He  resigned  m  1920,  but  was  onco 
more  premier  (1933)  at  the  head  of  the  National 
Peasant  partv  Withdrawing  from  that  party  m 
1935,  he  associated  with  the  react lonarv,  pro- 
German,  and  anti-Semitic  elements  in  politics 

Vatgach  (vfgaeh'),  island,  area  1,1  JO  sq  mi  ,  off  N 
European  RSFSR,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  between 
Novaya  Zemlya  and  the  mainland  The  native 
Nenets  population  (formeily  called  Samoyedes) 
subsists  on  fishing,  sealing,  and  icindeer  raising 
There  are  two  arc  tic  observation  stations 

Vaihinger,  Hans  (Inns'  fl'hmg-ur).  1852-1933,  Ger- 
man philosopher  He  contnbuted  to  the  under- 
standing of  Kant's  philosophy  and  founded  the  "as 
if"  philosophy  Educated  at  Tubingen,  Leipzig, 
and  Berlin,  he  served  at  Strasbourg  first  as  tutor 
and  then  as  professor  of  philosophy  In  1884  he 
went  to  Halle,  where  he  became  full  piofessor  in 
1892  His  studies  of  Kant  culminated  in  Kant — 
ein  Metaphysikcrl  (1899)  His  own  system  was  set 
forth  in  1911  and  was  translated  into  English  as 
The  Philosophy  of  "As  If"  (1924)  He  argued  that 
since  reality  cannot  be  trulv  known,  human  beings 
construct  systems  of  thought  to  satisfy  their  needs 
and  then  assume  that  actuality  agrees  with  their 
constructions,  People  act  "as  if"  the  real  were  what 
they  assume  it  to  be 


Vail,  Alfred  (val),  1807  59,  American  inventor,  b 
Monistown,  N  J  ,  grad  Univ  of  the  City  of  New 
York  (now  New  York  Univ  ),  1836  A  partner  of 
S  F  B  Morse,  he  provided  funds  for  Morse's  work 
on  the  telegraph  and  made  impiovements  in  the 
instrument  as  well  as  in  the  dot-and-dash  code  foi 
it  He  wrote  The  American  Electro  Magnetic 
Telegraph  (1845) 

Vail,  James  Garrett,  1886-,  American  industrial 
chemist,  b  Philadelphia.  He  is  known  for  his 
work  on  soluble  silicates  and  water  softeners  He 
wrote  Soluble  Silicates  in  Industry  (1928) 

Vaihma  (vlle'mu),  estate,  home  of  Rol>ert  Louis 
Stevenson,  on  Upolu  island  m  Western  Samoa 
Stevenson  lived  here  for  five  years,  Ins  tomb  is  on 
the  summit  of  near-by  Mt  Vaea 

Vajezatha  (vujeVuthu),  one  of  Hainan's  sons  Es- 
ther 9  9 

Valaam,  Karelo-Fmnish  SSR    see  LADOGA,  LAKE 

Valais  (vila'),  Gcr  Walhs,  canton  (2,021  sq  mi  , 
pop  148,319),  Switzerland  It  extends  from  tho 
Bei  nese  Alps  m  the  not  th  to  tho  Pennine  Alps  in  tho 
south,  with  the  upper  Rhone  vallev  between  them, 
and  it  has  some  of  the  highest  peaks  (Matterhorn, 
Dufourspitze,  Dom,  Weisshorn)  in  Switzeiland 
Principally  a  stoc  k-iaising  and  agiicultural  canton, 
it  is  also  known  for  Us  fine  wines  Theie  are 
numerous  powerful  hydroelectiic  stations  and 
many  resoits  Taken  by  the  Romans  in  57  B  C  , 
Valais  later  passed  to  the  Burgundlans  and  the 
Fianks  In  999  Rudolf  III  of  Bmcun.lv  made  tho 
bishop  of  Sion  lord  of  Valais,  but  the  country  split, 
the  Lower  Valais  passing  to  Savoy  In  1 475  the  bish- 
op of  Sion  and  the  communes  of  the  Upper  Valais, 
whic  h  gained  c  onsideiable  autonomy ,  defeated  the 
duke  of  Savin,  and  henceforth  till  1798  tho  Lower 
Valais  was  hold  in  subjection  by  the  Upper  Valais 
Made  a  canton  of  the  Helvetic  Republic  in  1798 
an  independent  republic  in  1S02,  ind  a  1'  renc  h 
department  m  1810,  Valais  was  admitted  as  a 
canton  into  the  Swiss  Confederation  in  1815  Most 
of  the  inhabitants  ate  trench-speaking  and  Catholic 

ValamaorValamo.Karelo-FmmshSSR  t,ee  LADOOA, 
LVKE 

Valatie  (vulaMm),  village  (pop  1,208),  E  N  Y  ,  NE 
of  Hudson,  in  a  fruit  ind  dairy  region,  me  185f> 

Valbert,  G     see  C  m  unri  IF/,  Vic  ion 

Valcour  Island  (valkoor'),  <  2  mi  long,  NE  N  Y  ,  m 
Lake  Chimplam,  near  Plattsburg  Here  on  Oct 
1 1,  1776,  Amencari  vessels  under  Benedic  t  AHNOI  n 
were  attacked  by  the  Butish  and  forced  to  retreat 
to  Crown  Point 

Valdai  Hills  (vildi',  Rus  viildi'),  moraine  region, 
NW  European  RStSR,  forming  tho  wateished  of 
tho  Western  Dvina,  Volga,  and  Lake  Ilmen  basins 
Extending  in  paiallel  ridges  foi  c  300  mi  fiom 
northeast  to  southwest,  it  rises  to  1,053  ft  at  Mt 
Kammoink  There  aie  numerous  lakes 

Val  de  mar.  For  Danish  rulers,  thus  named,  see  W  VL- 

DEMAH 

Valdepenas  (vardapa'nyns),  eitv  (pop  29,891), 
Ciuclad  Real  prov  ,  S  central  Spam,  m  New 
Castile,  on  the  Javalon  river  and  in  a  fertile  plain 
It  is  noted  for  its  rod  w  mes,  and  it  prodvu  ea  vinegar 
and  has  alcohol  distilleries 

Vald£s,  Armando  Palacio   see  PAI-VCIO  VAIPES 

Valdes,  Juan  de  (hwan'  da  valdas'),  <  1500-1540, 
Spanish  rofoimer,  b  Cuenca  Ho  went  soon  aftei 
1530  to  Naples,  where  he  became  the  centei  of  a 
circle  of  men  interested  in  lohgious  rofoini 
V aides  had  alreadv  published  an  attack  on  manv 
ecclesiastical  abuses  He  nevei  openly  abjuied 
Catholicism,  hut  ho  was  a  principal  influence  on 
many  leformers,  o  g  ,  Oc  HIM>  ami  VRRMH.I  i  He 
seems  to  have  held  the  doc  trine  of  justifh  ation  bv 
faith  alone  Many  consider  him  a  Sociman  01 
Umtaiiari 

Valdese  (vll'dos),  town  (pop  2,015),  W  N  C  ,  m  tho 
Blue  Ridge  foothills  E  of  V-heuIle,  me  1921  In 
1893  Waldonhcs  from  tho  Cottian  Alps,  N  Italy, 
started  a  farm  colony  here  Valdese  now  has  textile 
and  other  mills  and  wmeiies 

Valdes-Leal,  Juan  de  (hw  m'  da  valdasM&aP), 
1022?  1690',  Spanish  religious  painter  of  the  school 
of  Seville  He  excelled  in  painting  hoinblo  and 
giuesome  subjects,  such  as  Two  Cadavtta  in  Their 
Worms  Much  of  his  l>est  work  is  in  Seville  His 
Via  Crucis  is  in  (  ordoba,  and  another  veision  in 
the  Hispanic  Soc  icty,  New  York  He  succeeded 
Muiillo  as  piesident  of  the  Seville  Academy 

Valdez  (valdtV),  town  (pop  529),  S  Alaska,  on 
Prince  William  Sound  Its  excellent,  ice-froo  har- 
bor was  explored  and  named  by  the  Spanish  in 
1790  Tho  town  came  into  existence  U89&)  aa  a 
debarkation  point  for  men  seeking  a  route  to  the 
Yukon  gold  fields  which  would  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  pay  ing  duty  to  Canada  It  has  a  seaplane 
base  and  is  the  coastal  terminus  of  the  Richardson 
Highway  to  Fairbanks  Tho  town  is  the  shipping 
and  commercial  center  for  a  large  gold-mining  and 
fur-pi  oducmg  area 

Valdma,  Pedro  de  (pa'dhro  d&  valde'vya),  c.1500- 
1554,  Spanish  conquistador,  conqueror  of  Chile 
One  of  Francisco  Pizarro's  best  officers  in  the  con- 
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VALDIVIA 

quest  of  Peru,  educated,  energetic,  somewhat  less 
cruel  and  avaricious  than  hw  fellow  conquerors, 
Valdivia  obtained  permission  from  Pwarro  to  sub- 
due Chile  In  Jan  ,  1540,  he  began  his  march  south 
through  the  desert  of  Ataoama,  following  the  route 
used  l>y  his  unfortunate  predecessor,  Diego  de 
ALMAGRO  Although  Santiago  was  founded  in  1541 
and  other  settlements  in  the  next  few  years,  the 
colony  was  not  prosperous,  gold  was  scarce  and  the 
ARAUCANIAN  Indians  warlike  To  secure  additional 
aid  and  confirm  his  claims  to  the  conquered  terri- 
tory, Valdivia  letmned  to  Peru  in  1547  and  helped 
the  viceroy,  Pedro  do  la  GASCA,  against  the  re- 
bellion of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  He  leceivod  the  title 
of  governor  of  Chile  and  returned  to  his  domain  in 
1649,  continuing  his  march  S  to  the  Bfo-Bfo  river, 
where  he  founded  Concepci6n,  and  farther  S  to 
Valdivia  (1552).  OstensibK  the  conquest  was  com- 
plete Toward  the  end  of  1553,  however,  the 
Indians  under  LAUTAHO  revolted  Vahhvia,  sally- 
ing foith  with  40  men  to  stamp  out  the  rebellion, 
was  ambushed  As  each  successne  wave  of  Indian 
attackers  was  wiped  out  or  beaten  off,  Lautaro  sent 
another  until  the  entire  company,  including 
Valdivia,  was  massacred  See  biography  by  11  B 
Cunmnghame  Graham  (192G) 
Valdivia,  city  (pop  34,496),  S  cential  Chile,  on  the 
coast  Founded  in  1552  by  Pedro  de  V \LDIVIA,  the 
city  ia  attractively  situated  on  the  Valdivia  river 
11  mi  fiom  its  port,  Corral  The  climate  is  cool, 
and  there  is  ample  rainfall  One  of  the  most  actrve 
of  Chilean  commercial  cities,  it  aho  has  numerous 
industries,  besides  tanneries,  sugar  icfineries,  large 
shipyards,  flour  mills,  brewoi  ics,  and  lumber  milla, 
there  are  factories  producing  pig  iron  and  steel, 
cordage  products,  and  shoes  Occupied  by  Spanish 
royalists  dm  ing  most  of  the  war  for  hboiation, 
Valdivia  was  final!}  freed  when  the  English  ad- 
miral arid  soldier  of  fortune,  Lord  Couhrane, 
captured  Corral  in  1820 

Val  d'Or  (val  d6r'),  town  (pop  4,385),  W  Que  ,  ESE 
of  Rouvn,  founded  1933,  im  1935  The  town  is  a 
mining  c  enter  \\  ith  an  airport  G  old  was  discovered 
in  the  region  in  1909,  and  the  region  also  produces 
copper,  zinc,  load,  and  molybdenum 
Valdosta  (vald&'stu),  cit>  (pop  15,595),  co  seat  of 
Lowndes  co  ,  S  Ga  ,  near  the  Fla  line  SW  of  Way- 
cross,  in  a  fine  lake  region ,  founded  1860  Valdosta 
is  a  processing,  distributing,  and  commercial  center 
for  a  large  farm  area  It  has  railroad  shops  and 
chemical  works  and  processes  the  cotton  and 
lumber  of  the  area  Geoigia  State  Womans  College 
(1906)  and  Etnoiy  Junior  College  are  here 
Vale  (val),  town  (pop  1,083),  co  seat  of  Malhour 
co  ,  E  Oregon,  on  the  Malheui  near  the  Idaho  line, 
settled  1864,  me  1889  It  has  hot  springs  which 
are  utilized  by  a  sanatoiium  and  is  a  shipping 
center  for  a  livestock  and  farm  area.  It  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  Vale  inigation  project,  established  in 
1928  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  comprising 
some  32,000  acres  which  me  supplied  with  water 
from  the  Malheur  rivoi 

Valence  (valfts').  city  (pop  34,249),  capital  of 
Dr6mo  dcpt  ,  SE  l<rance,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone  It  manufactures  silk  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  duchy  of  Valentmois,  a  dependency  of  Dau- 
phine,  Louis  XII  conferred  (1498)  it  upon  Cesare 
Borgia  Valence  was  heavily  damaged  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  but  its  Romanesque  cathedral  was 
preserved 

valence  (va'liins)  [Latin,  •=  power],  in  chemistry,  a 
number  representing  the  relative  ability  of  a 
chemical  element  to  combine  with  another  chemical 
element  The  basis,  01  unit  of  comparison,  is  com- 
monly taken  as  the  ability  of  hvdrogen  to  combine 
For  example,  in  a  molecule  of  water  the  atom  of 
oxygen  is  found  combined  chemically  with  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  It  IB  said,  therefore,  to  exhibit 
a  valence  of  2,  i  e  ,  to  show  the  ability  to  hold  2 
atoms  of  hydrogen  in  combination  An  atom  of 
hydrogen  and  an  atom  of  chloime  form  the  mole- 
cule or  hydrochloric  acid  The  valence  of  chlorine 
is  1  On  the  other  hand,  ceitain  elements  do  riot 
combine  with  hydrogen  The  number  of  hydro- 
gen atoms  which  they  displace  from  a  compound 
indicates  the  valence  For  example,  an  atom  of 
zinc  will  displace  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the 
molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  to  form  zinc  sulphate 
Zinc  thus  exhibits  a  valence  of  2  Elements  having 
a  valence  of  1  are  called  univalent,  those  of  2, 
divalent,  those  of  3,  trivalent,  and  so  on  Not  all 
elements,  however,  are  confined  to  one  valence 
Iron,  for  example,  has  valences  of  2  and  3.  phos- 
phorus of  3  and  5  In  general,  however,  elements 
exhibit  a  single  valence  in  all  the  various  com- 
pounds of  which  they  form  a  part  An  explanation 
of  valence  is  found  m  the  elec  tromc  structure  of  the 
atom,  i  e  ,  in  the  number  and  arrangement  of 
the  electrons  around  the  nucleus  of  the  atom 
Knowledge  of  the  valences  of  the  various  elements 
is  of  prime  importance  in  the  writing  of  chemical 
formulas  and  equations 

Valencia,  Guillermo  (geyer'm6  valen'sya),  1873- 
1943,  Colombian  poet,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
modermsmo  He  came  from  an  aristocratic  family, 
received  solid  classical  training,  was  active  po- 
litically, and  was  a  noted  orator.  Valencia  was  a 
disciple  of  Joa6  Asuncion  SILVA  and  like  Silva 
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showed  in  austere  and  subtle  verses  deep  culture 
and  extreme  sensibility.  His  poems  are  few  but 
polished,  his  only  volumes  are  Rtios  (1898)  and 
Catay  ( 1928)  Valencia  was  constantly  preoccupied 
with  the  fate  of  the  poet  in  an  indifferent  world. 
Valencia  (vulen'ehu,  Span  valan'thea),  region 


(8,998  sq   mi ,  pop.  2,176,670)  and  former  king- 
iom,  E  Spam,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  It  now 


comprises  the  provinces  of  Alicante,  Castellon  de  la 
Plana,  and  Valencia  The  country  is  mostly  moun- 
tainous, with  a  fertile  coastal  plain,  on  which  most 
of  the  population  is  concentrated.  Irrigation  works 
and  the  intensive  system  of  cultivation,  started  by 
the  Moors,  have  made  it  the  "garden  of  Spain, 
producing  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  fruit,  rice, 
vegetables,  cereals,  olive  oil,  and  wine  Exports  of 
many  of  these  products,  especially  of  Valencia 
oranges,  are  very  active  The  mulberry  has  been 
cultivated  for  silk  since  ancient  times,  but  the  silk 
industry  has  dec  lined  Processed  foods,  ceramics, 
and  textiles  are  the  c  hief  industrial  products  Many 
prehistoric  remains  have  been  found  in  Valencia 
Inhabited  by  the  Iberians  in  early  times,  it  was 
later  colonized  by  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians 
and  was  a  battlefield  between  the  Carthaginians 
and  the  Romans  (see  SAOUNTO)  It  passed  to  the 
Moors  in  the  8th  cent  ,  and  at  the  fall  of  the  cali- 
phate of  Cordoba  it  became  (1022)  an  independ- 
ent emirate  The  CID  ruled  briefly  the  city  and 
district  of  Valem  la  (1094-99)  After  the  rule  of  the 
Almoravtdes  and  Almohades,  independence  was 
briefly  restored  until  James  I  of  Aragon  conquered 
(1238-52)  the  region  The  kingdom  of  Valencia 
preserved  it*,  political  identity  first  within  the  Ara- 
gonese  c  onfedei  atum  and  later  in  the  Spanish  state, 
but  its  privileges  were  completely  abolished  by 
Philip  V  in  the  18th  c  ent  The  14th  and  15th  cent 
were  a  period  of  economic  prosperity  and  artistic 
flowering,  followed  by  decline  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moors  (1009) 

Valencia  (vulen'shu,  Span  val&n'thea),  city  (pop 
409,<>70),  capital  of  Valencia  prov  ,  K  Spam,  the 
third  largest  c  ity  of  Spam  It  lies  in  a  fertile  garden 
region  3  mi  from  its  busy  port.  Villanueva  del 
Grao,  on  the  Gulf  of  Valencia  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an It  is  an  active  industrial  and  commercial  center 
producing  textiles  (mainly  silk),  chemicals,  tobac- 
co, furniture,  and  azultjna  [colored  tiles]  There 
also  are  important  shipyards  Oranges,  lemons, 
raisins,  and  wine  aie  the  chief  exports  First  men- 
tioned in  the  2d  c  ent  B  C  ,  Valenc  m  was  a  Roman 
colony  Under  the  Moors  from  the  8th  to  the  13th 
cent  ,  it  was  twice  the  seat  of  an  independent  state 
(see  VAI  F*?ri\,  region)  From  1094  to  1099  it  was 
ruled  by  the  CID  After  its  conquest  (1238)  by 
James  I  of  Aragon,  Valencia  rose  to  great  cornrner- 
c  lal  and  cultural  importance  and  rivaled  Bare  elona 
Its  university  was  approved  c  1500  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI  A  school  of  painting  flourished  m  the 
16th  and  17th  cent  In  the  Spanish  civil  war, 
Valencia  was  (1936-37)  the  seat  of  the  Loyalist 
government  The  c  ity,  whic  h  is  a  popular  winter 
resort,  is  very  picturesque  Among  its  chief  land- 
marks are  the  cathedral  (13th-15th  cent  ),  called 
La  Seo,  with  a  Gothic  bclltower,  the  Miguelete,  the 
citadel,  built  (loth  cent)  by  Emperor  Charles  V, 
the  Torres  de  Herranos,  14th-century  fortifications 
built  on  Roman  foundations,  the  Gothic  silk  mar- 
ket, called  La  Lonja,  and  the  Renaissance  palace  of 
justice  There  is  a  fane  art  gallery 
Valencia  (valen'svl)  city  (pop  53,938),  N  Vene- 
euela  Valem  la  was  founded  in  1555  near  the 
westein  shore  of  Lake  Valencia  The  lake  (c  120 
sq  mi  )  is  the  second  largest  in  Venezuela  With 
no  surface  outlet,  it  is  bordered  by  disease-breeding 
marshes,  arid  ear  ly  settlers  c  hose  to  establish 
Caracas  as  the  capital  rather  than  the  more 
centrallv  located  Valencia  The  city  is  in  the  re- 
public's leading  agricultural  district  Sugar  cane, 
the  chief  c  rop,  is  closely  rivaled  by  cotton  Cattle, 
driven  N  from  the  Orinoco  llanos  for  fattening, 
have  made  Valenc  la  a  cattle  mart  Industrial  ac- 
tivities include  cotton  mills,  dairies,  slaughtering, 
meat  packing,  shoe  factories,  and  breweries  Va- 
lencia is  linked  by  highway  and  railroad  to  ita  port, 
PUERTO  CABELLO,  and  to  Caracas 
Valencia  or  Valentia  (both  vuleVshSu),  rocky  is- 
land, (pop  1,198),  7  mi  long  and  2  mi  wide,  Co 
Kerry,  Ireland,  off  the  SW  coast,  S  of  the  entrance 
to  Dingle  Bay  Valencia  is  known  as  the  terminus 
of  seveial  transatlantic  cables,  including  that  laid 
to  Newfoundland  by  the  Great  Eastern  in  1866,  after 
several  earlier  unsuccessful  attempts  Knight 8 town 
(pop  343)  is  across  the  strait  from  Valencia,  the 
knight  of  Kerry  had  an  estate  on  the  isle  Slate  was 
once  quarried  here  Fishing  boats  use  the  harbor 
Valenciennes  (vulen*see'nz',  -  Sn',  Fr  val&syfin'), 
town  (pop  37,716),  Nord  dept ,  N  France,  on  the 
Escaut  (Scheldt)  river  Famous  since  the  15th 
cent  for  its  lace  industry,  it  now  chiefly  refines 
sugar  and  manufactures  textiles  and  machinery 
Valenciennes,  an  important  place  of  medieval 
Hamaut,  definitively  passed  to  France  in  1678  Ita 
center  was  destroyed  in  the  Second  World  War 
Emperor  Baldwin  I,  Froissart,  and  Watteau  were 
born  here 

Valenciennes  lace-  see  LACE. 
Valens  (v&'lunz),  c  328-78,  Roman  emperor  of  the 


East  (364-78).  Brother  and  ooregent  of  VALEN- 
TINIAN  I,  Valens  followed  in  most  respects  his 
brother's  policies  but,  unlike  him,  embraced  Ariau 
Christianity  (see  ARIANISM)  He  suppressed  pa- 
gan worship  and  mildly  persecuted  Orthodox  Chris- 
tians At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  put  down 
the  revolt  of  Procopius  and  initiated  warfare 
against  the  VISIGOTHS  under  Athanano  and  pur- 
sued it  successfully  until  369  His  attitude  toward 
the  Persian  threat  to  Armenia  was  indecisive,  and, 
hesitating  to  disturb  the  truce  made  with  Persia 
by  his  predecessor  JOVIAN,  he  intervened  only 
sporadically  and  ineffectually  He  admitted  the 
Visigoths  under  Fntigern  into  the  empire  Trouble 
ensued  In  378  Valens  was  killed  in  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Andrianople  against  the  Visigoths,  in 
which  two  thirds  of  the  Roman  army  was  destroyed 
This  left  the  Eastern  Empire  virtually  defenseless 
He  was  succeeded  by  Theodosius  I 
Valentia*  see  VALENCIA,  island,  Ireland. 
Valentine,  Saint,  d  c  270,  Roman  martyr  priest  His 
feast  is  Feb  14  The  c  ustoms  connected  with  him 
m  English-speaking  countries  are  probably  a  sur- 
vival from  a  period  when  apagan  festival  associated 
with  love  oc  curred  about  Feb  14  He  is  now  con- 
sidered popularly  the  patron  of  lovers  and  the  help 
of  those  unhappily  in  love  The  lovers'  greeting 
cards  sent  on  this  day  (and  the  parodies  of  them) 
are  called  valentines  for  him 

Valentine,  city  (pop  2,188),  co  seat  of  Cherry  co  , 
N  Nebr  ,  on  the  Niobrara  near  the  S  Dak  line,  in  a 
cattle  area,  settled  1882  Near  by  are  a  state  fish 
hatchery,  an  agricultural  experiment  station,  and 
a  national  game  preserve  A  region  of  lakes  lies  to 
the  south 

Valentine  and  Orson,  French  romance,  first  pub- 
lished in  1489  as  Valentin  ut  Orson  Its  theme  is  the 
separation  of  twin  brothers  in  infancy  and  then 
recognition  when  Orson  is  a  wild  man  in  a  forest 
and  Valentine  a  knight  See  Arthur  Dickson, 
Valentine  and  Orson  (1929) 

ValenunianI(va"liin«'neun),32l-75,  Roman  emper- 
or of  the  West  (364-76)  He  held  high  mihtaiv 
rank  under  Julian  and  Jovian  After  the  death  of 
Jovian,  Valentmian  was  proclaimed  emperor  and 
appointed  his  brother  VALRNB  c  oregent  in  the  Kast 
He  fought  and,  on  several  occasions,  defeated  tho 
Alemanni  He  sent  his  general,  Theodosius,  to  do- 
fend  Britain  against  invasions  by  the  Picts  and 
Scots  and  later  to  Africa  to  suppress  a  revolt  AN 
part  of  his  defense  of  tho  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
Valentmian  caused  tho  construction  of  fortresses 
along  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  He  reduced  tax- 
ation, promoted  education,  and  economized  on 
court  expenses  An  Orthodox  Christian,  Valen- 
tmian permitted  religious  freedom  to  Anans  and 
pagans  He  was  succeeded  by  VALKNTINIAN  II 
and  GRATIAN 

Valentmian  II,  371-02,  Roman  emperor  of  the  Went 
(375-92)  Ho  was  proclaimed  emperor  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  Valentmian  I  and  was  coregent 
with  his  brother  GKATIAN  Upon  the  death  of 
VALENS  m  378,  Gratian  made  THKODOBIUS  I  ruler 
in  the  East  Tho  minority  of  Valentmian  was 
troubled  by  the  religious  struggle  between  the 
Anans,  supported  by  the  emperor's  mother,  JUH- 
tma,  and  the  Nuene  Christians  led  by  St  AM- 
BROSE In  383  Gratian  was  killed  by  order  of 
MAXIMUB,  and  the  personal  rule  of  Valentmian  in 
Italy  began  He  was  expelled  from  Italy  by  Maxr- 
mus  but  was  restored  by  Theodosuis  in  388  Valen- 
tmian died  four  years  later,  probably  murdered  b\ 
the  Frankish  general  Arbogast,  who  named  the 
puppet  Eugpnius  as  emperor 

Valentmian  III,  419-55,  Homan  emperor  of  the  West 
(425-55)  Nephew  of  Hononus,  he  was  plated  on 
the  throne  by  his  cousin  Theodosius  II  His  moth- 
er Galla  Placidia  acted  as  regent  during  his  minor- 
ity but  from  433  to  454  the  powerful  general  AKTN 
us  was  the  actual  ruler  in  the  West  During  Valeri- 
timan's  reign  Africa  was  lost  by  BONIIACE  to  the 
Vandals  under  GAISERIC,  •who  subsequently  rav- 
aged the  Mediterranean  coasts  The  empire  was 
disturbed  by  civil  war  between  Aetius  and  Boniface 
and  by  the  unrest  of  the  barbarians,  especially  the 
Goths  in  Gaul  Valentmian  aided  the  efforts  of 
Pope  Leo  I  (aeo  LEO  I,  SAINT)  to  enforce  ecclesiasti- 
cal order  in  the  Wast  The  closing  years  of  the 
reign  saw  the  invasion  [of  the  Huns  under  ATTILA, 
who  after  being  defeated  in  Gaul  by  Aetius  (451) 
made  a  brief  expedition  into  Italy  In  454  Valen- 
tinian  murdered  Aetius  with  his  own  hand  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  himself  assassinated  He 
was  succeeded  by  Maxirnus 

Valentino,  Rudolph  (valuntg'no),  1895-1926,  Ameri- 
can moving-picture  actor,  whose  real  name  was 
Rodolpho  d'Antonguolla,  b.  Italy  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1913  and  after  a  brief  career  as  a 
dancer  entered  moving  pictures  His  first  success 
was  in  The  Four  Horaemen  of  the  Apocalypie,  and 
he  added  to  his  reputation  m  such  romantic  films  as 
The  Sheik,  Blood  and  Sand,  The  Eagle,  and  Mon- 
sieur Beaucmre 

Valentinois:  see  VALBNOB,  France 

Valentinui  (valuntl'nus),  fi.  C.136-C.160,  founder  of 
the  Valentmians,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Gnostic  sects  (see  GNOSTICISM),  The  little  that  is 
known  of  his  life  is  found  in  the  works  of  early 
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ChrfcOan  theologians  who  refuted  him,  euch  u  St. 
Ireruusus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Probably 
born  in  Egypt,  Valentinus  taught  in  Alexandria, 
Rome,  and  Cyprus  and  gained  brilliant  converts 
from  both  East  and  West.  He  refined  the  doctrines 
of  Gnosticism  Valentmus  taught  that  thought 
(called  also  grace  and  silence)  is  in  the  essence  of 
God,  and  this  essence  produces  nous  (or  mind). 
The  logos  (or  word)  emanates  from  nous,  anthropos 
or  primal  man  emanates  from  the  logos.  Other 
entities  emanate  fiom  anthropos;  these  are  grouped 
in  pairs,  forming  the  Pleroma  (or  collection  of  di- 
vine beings),  of  which  the  lowest  was  Sophia  or 
Wisdom  Sophia  produced  the  formless  Demiurge 
who  created  the  matonal  world  From  God  came 
Jesus,  who  combined  in  himself  attributes  of  all  the 
pairs,  and  who  was  sent  to  release  Sophia  (and, 
subsequently,  men)  from  the  bondage  of  emotions 
Valentmus  wrote  letters,  homilies,  and  psalms,  of 
which  fragments  survive  The  Odes  of  Solomon 
have  been  attributed  to  him,  but  they  are  probably 
earlier  More  reasonable  is  the  attribution  of 
parts  of  the  P wtis  Sophia,  an  elaborate  exposition 
of  Gnostic  ideas  and  cosmogony  See  George 
Homer,  ed  and  tr ,  Pistis  Sophia  (1924) 

Valentmus,  Basihus-  see  BASILIUS  VALENTINUS 

Vale  Press,  celebrated  British  fine-printing  estab- 
lishment It  was  one  of  the  presses  established  in 
London  in  the  19th-century  revival  of  the  art  and 
craft  of  making  books  The  Vale  typo  and  the 
other  types  (Avon  and  King's  Fount)  used  by  the 
Vale  Press  were  designed  and  the  printing  of  Vale 
Press  books  was  supervised  by  the  artist  Charles 
RICKETTB,  the  presswork  was  by  the  Ballantyne 
Press  The  masterpiece  of  the  Vale  Press  is  The 
Works  of  Shakespeare,  in  39  volumes  (1900-1903) 
The  work  of  the  press,  begun  in  189b,  ended  in 
1904,  and  Ricketts  then  destroyed  the  types  See 
also  KfcLM8corr  PHESS,  ABHENDENH.  PKESB,  DOVES 
PRESS 

Valera,  Diego  de  (dya'gS  da  vala'ru),  14127-1488?, 
Spanish  adventurer  and  writer  He  was  reared  at 
the  Castihan  court,  was  page  to  John  II,  and  later 
traveled  in  France,  Bohemia,  England,  and  Den- 
mark as  a  diplomatic  agent  of  John  He  took  part 
in  the  campaigns  agamst  the  Hussites  After  the 
death  of  John  II  he  lived  in  retirement,  studying 
historv  and  philosophy,  but  he  returned  to  public 
life  in  1474  to  become  majordomo  of  Isabella  I  and 
chronicler  of  Ferdinand  V,  whom  he  incited  to  the 
conquest  of  Granada  His  works  include  poems, 
parodies,  philosophical  treatises,  and  genealogies, 
but  his  chief  importance  is  as  a  historian  His 
Crdnica  abreviada  is  a  universal  history  from  the 
creation  to  John  II,  it  is  continued  by  a  chronicle 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  of  Castile  and  a  chronicle 
of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 

Valera,  Eamon  de   see  DE  VALERA,  KAMON 

Valera,  Juan  (Juan  Valera  v  Alcala  Galiano)  (hwan 
vala'ra),  1824-1905,  Spanish  novelist,  critic,  and 
diplomat,  b  C6rdoba,  of  a  noble  family  He  repre- 
sented his  country  at  Lisbon,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
St  Petersburg  arid  later  at  Washington,  Brussels, 
and  Vienna  While  ho  considered  diplomacy  to  be 
his  career,  he  was  noted  as  a  literary  critic  and 
novelist  Among  his  works  are  Carlos  amcncanas 
(1889),  four  volumes  on  Spanish  American  writers, 
and  flontegw  de  poesias  castellanas  del  siglo  XIX, 
an  anthology  of  Spanish  poetry  (5  vols  ,  1902-3) 
His  most  popular  work  is  the  novel  Pcpita  Jimenez 
(1874,  Kng  tr  ,  1886),  which  won  international 
fame  Other  novels  translated  into  English  are 
El  comendador  Mendoza  (1877,  Eng  tr  ,  Commander 
Mendoza,  1893)  and  Dona  Luz  (1879,  Eng  tr  , 
1891) 

Valerian  (Pubhus  Licimus  Valenanus)  (vuler'eun), 
d  after  260,  Roman  emperor  (253-60)  He  was  of 
good  family  and  hold  important  posts,  both  civil 
and  military,  under  the  emperors  Decius  and  GAL- 
Lus  After  the  short  reigns  of  Gallus  and  Aemilia- 
nus,  both  of  whom  were  killed  by  revolting  soldiers, 
Valerian  was  proclaimed  emperor  Though  not  an 
incapable  man,  he  was  nevertheless  not  suited  to 
rule  in  such  critical  times,  for  N  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Asia  Minor  were  falling  to  the  barbarians  and  to 
the  Persians  Appointing  his  son,  GALLIENUS,  co- 
regent,  Valerian  undertook  a  campaign  in  the  East 
against  SHAPUR  I  of  Persia,  who  destroyed  the 
Roman  army  and  took  the  emperor  prisoner  (260). 
Valerian  died  in  captivity  and  was  succeeded  by 
Galhenus 

Valerian  Way  see  ROMAN  ROADS 

Valtrien,  Mont,  France  see  MONT  VAL&RIEN. 

Valerius  Maximus  (vuler'eus  raak'sunus),  1st  cent. 
B  C  — 1st  cent  A  D.,  Roman  author  Little  is 
known  of  his  life  He  was  born  probably  c.49  B  C., 
accompanied  Sextus  Pompems  to  Asia  (27  B  C  ), 
and  died  shortly  after  A.D  30  His  work,  factor- 
urn  ac  dictorum  memorabilium  librt  IX  [nine  books 
of  the  deeds  and  words  of  memorable  persons], 
was  written  A.D  c  30  and  is  a  miscellany  of 
anecdotes  about  a  variety  of  subjects.  The  work 
was  very  popular,  especially  as  a  source  for  writers 
and  orators,  but  had  little  literary  merit. 

Valery,  Paul  tool'  valare'),  1871-1946,  French  poet 
and  critic.  Encouraged  by  Pierre  Louys  and  by 
Mallarme,  Valery  published  a  few  poems  in  several 
small  review*  but  soon  turned  from  poetry  to  prose 


with  La  8oMe  cms  M.  Toste  (1806;  Eng.  tr.,  An 
Ettning  with  Mr.  Tette,  1025).  In  1912  Gido  and 
other  admirers  urged  him  to  publish  a  collection  of 
his  early  poems.  A  brief  valedictory,  which  he  had 
planned  to  add  to  the  collection,  grew  into  his  major 
work,  La  Jeunc  Part/we  (1917)  It  is  a  masterpiece, 
though  long  and  somewhat  obscure,  and  together 
with  Le  Cimetibre  mann  (1920,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Grave- 
yard by  the  Sea,  1932)  offers  perhaps  the  best  ex- 
ample of  Valery's  poetics  In  1920  appeared  two 
other  volumes  of  poetry,  Odes  and  Album  dea  vers 
ancient  His  prose  works  include  five  collections  of 
essays,  all  called  Vaneti  (1924,  1929,  1936,  1938, 
1944,  partial  Eng  tr  ,  Variety,  1927,  1938).  He 
succeeded  Anatole  France  in  the  French  Academy 
in  1925  After  the  French  liberation  m  the  Second 
World  War  he  presided  over  the  Comit6  national 
des  Ecrivams,  which  published  the  Lettres  fran- 
caises,  a  review.  He  also  wiote  Ley  Pages  immor- 
telles de  Descartes  (1946,  Eng.  tr ,  The  Living 
Thoughts  of  Descartes,  1947) 

Valga  (vdl'ga)  or  Valka  (val'kft),  Ger  Walk  (valk), 
city  on  the  Latvian-Estonian  border  It  consists 
of  Estonian  Valga  (pop  10,842)  and  of  Latvian 
Valka  (pop  3,268)  and  is  a  rail  junction  and  a  saw- 
rmlhng  center  A  dispute  over  possession  between 
the  two  countries  after  the  First  World  War  was 
settled  by  paitition 

Valhalla  or  Walhalla  (both  val-hal'u.-hal'u)  [Norse, 
-hall  of  the  slain],  in  Norse  mythology,  Odin's  home 
for  slain  heroes  It  is  a  sort  of  martial  paradise,  to  it 
the  VALKYRIES  bring  the  dead  warrioia.  It  is  in 
ABOARD 

Valka,  Latvia   see  VALOA 

Valkyries  (v&lkCr'ez)  [Norse, -choosers  of  the  slam], 
in  Germanic  myth,  maidens  associated  with  the 
dead  Ac  c  ording  to  the  Icelandic  form,  they  come 
on  horseback  to  the  battlefield,  choose  those  who 
are  to  die,  and  Ixjar  the  heroes  back  to  VALHALLA 
They  are  Odin's  daughters  or  attendants  Chief 
among  them  was  Brynhild  (see  BRUNHILD)  The 
Valkyries  feature  in  the  opera  cycle  of  Richard 
Wagner  The  German  form  of  the  name  13 
WalkOre 

Valla,  Lorenzo  (lOrSn'tso  valid.) ,  c  1407-1457,  Ital- 
ian humanist  He  knew  Greek  well  and  A*  as  chosen 
by  Pope  Nicholas  V  to  translate  Heioclotus  and 
Time  >  dides  into  Latin  He  showed  that  the  Dona- 
tion of  Constantino  (see  CONSTANTI:NF,  DONA- 
TION OF)  was  a  forgeiy  The  significance  of 
this  has  been  misunderstood,  it  was  a  pioneei 
•woik  of  criticism,  but  it  was  not  important  m 
church  history,  since  for  a  long  time  the  document 
had  been  given  little  credence  An  adventure 
Valla  had  on  another  account  with  the  Inquisition 
(he  was  not  even  imprisoned)  has  been  distorted 
into  persecution  for  exposing  the  Donation  of 
Constantino  Valla,  a  t>pical  Italian  humanist 
wrote  a  treatise,  De  voluptate,  attacking  chastity  as 
an  ideal,  and  he  was  given  to  the  cult  of  paganism 
Valladolid  (valva-dholedh'),  city  (pop  111,253), 
capital  of  Valladolid  prov  ,  N  central  Spam,  in 
Leon  A  communications  center,  Valladolid  is  also 
an  important  grain  market,  and  it  has  chemical  and 
textile  industries  Valladolid  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  Spanish  history  Of  obscure  origin  (its 
name  is  derived  from  the  Arabic) ,  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Christians  from  the  Moors  in  the  10th  cent , 
rose  to  pi  eminence  in  the  12th  and  13th  cent  ,  and 
largely  replaced  Toledo  as  the  chief  residence  of 
the  kings  of  Castile  in  the  15th  cent  It  was  famous 
for  its  lavish  festivals  and  tournaments  under  John 
II,  and  in  1469  it  was  the  scene  of  the  marriage  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  Christopher  Columbus 
died  here,  Emperor  Charles  V  often  resided  here, 
and  Philip  II  was  born  here  It  declined  greatly 
after  1561,  when  Philip  II  made  Madrid  the  Span- 
ish capital  However,  Valladolid  remains  an  im- 
portant cultural  center  Its  university ,  founded  in 
1346,  has  a  rich  library  with  valuable  manuscripts 
The  house  where  Cervantes  wrote  part  of  Don 
Quixote  and  the  house  of  Columbus  have  been  pre- 
served Other  landmarks  include  the  late  Renais- 
sance cathedral,  begun  m  1585  and  completed  by 
Churriguera,  the  Colegio  de  San  Jose,  a  master- 
piece of  the  plateresque  style,  now  housing  a  muse- 
um, the  Colegio  de  San  Gregorio  (15th  cent ),  with 
a  lavishly  adorned  facade,  the  former  rojal  palace, 
the  baroque  university  building,  and  the  churches 
of  San  Pablo  and  Santa  Maria  Antigua  (12th-Uth 
cent ). 

Vallandigham,  Clement  Laird  (vulan'drgham", 
-gam"),  1820-71,  American  politician,  b  New  Lis- 
bon (now  Lisbon),  Ohio,  educated  at  Jefferson  Col- 
lege (now  Washington  and  Jefferson)  He  became 
(1842)  a  lawyer,  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  legislature 
in  1845  and  1846,  and  was  editor  (1847-49)  of  the 
Dayton  Empire,  a  Democratic  weekly  A  strong  up- 
holder of  states'  rights,  Vallandigham  was  a  U  S 
Representative  fiom  1858  to  1863,  bem^  defeated 
for  reelection  in  1862  On  May  1,  1863.  in  a  politi- 
cal speech  at  Mt  Vernon,  Ohio,  he  declaied,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Civil  War  was  being  fought 
not  to  save  the  Union  but  to  free  the  Negroes  and 
enslave  the  whites  Gen  Ambrose  E  Burnside, 
then  commanding  the  Dopt  of  the  Ohio,  accused  him 
of  violating  "General  Order  No  38,"  which  threat- 
ened punishment  for  those  declaring  sympathy  for 
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the  enemy,  and  Vallandigham  was  arrested,  court- 
martialed,  and  sentenced  to  close  confinement  for 
the  rest  of  the  war.  The  affair  embarrassed  Lincoln, 
and  ho  wisely  commuted  tho  sentence  to  banish- 
ment behind  Confederate  lines  The  Peace  Demo- 
crats of  Ohio  nevertheless  nominated  (July,  1863) 
Vallandigham  for  governor,  but  he  was  defeated  by 
John  BROUOH  He  made  his  way  from  tho  Con- 
federacy to  Canada,  whence  he  retained  to  the 
United  States  and  was  allowed  to  go  unmolested 
In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1864,  the  Demo- 
cratic platform,  representing  his  views,  demanded 
immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  Made  com- 
mander of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  (see  KNIOHTS  OF  THE 
GOLDEN  CIRCLE),  he  was  the  most  prominent  of 
the  COPPERHFADM  See  biography  by  his  brother, 
James  L  Vallandigham  (1872),  G  H  Porter,  Ohio 
Politics  during  tht  Civil  War  Penod  (1911),  J  G 
Randall,  Constitutional  Problems  under  Lincoln 
(1926)  Wood  Gray,  The  Hidden  Civil  War;  th( 
Story  of  the  Copperheads  (1942),  G  F  Milton,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  the  Fifth  Column  (1942) 
Valle,  Pietro  della  (pvfi/tro  dfil'la  val'la),  1586-1652, 
Italian  traveler  in  Asia  He  sailed  (1614)  from 
Venice,  spent  a  year  in  Constantinople,  where  he 
studied  Turkish  and  Arabic,  then  traveled  in 
Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India, 
returning  to  Italy  in  1626  An  account  of  hin 
travels  based  on  his  letters  appeared  in  two  vol- 
umes (1650-58)  ,  a  part  appeared  in  Englwh  with  fl 
life  of  Delia  Valle  as  The  Travels  of  Pietro  della  Valh 
in  India  (ed  by  Edward  Gray,  Hakluyt  Society, 
Vols.  LXXXIV  and  LXXXV,  1665) 
Vallee  Jonction  (vAla*  zhoksyo')  or  Valley  Junction, 
village  (pop  1,175),  8  Que  ,  on  the  Chaudiere  river 
and  SSE  of  Levis  It  is  a  railroad  center  with  dairy- 
ing and  shoe  manufacturing.  It  was  formerly 
known  as  L'  Enfant  J6sus 

Valle  Inclan,  Ram6n  del  (ramQn'  del  va'lyaenklan'). 
18fi6'-19Jb,  Spanish  novelist,  poet,  and  dramatist, 
one  of  the  so-<  ailed  Generation  of  '98  A  symbolist 
poet  and  an  exquisite  prose  stylist,  he  was  an  eccen- 
tric and  something  of  a  poseur  Hu*  first  work, 
Femenmas  (1895),  short  stones,  was  sensational 
and  erotic.  His  best-known  work  is  perhaps  his 
Sonatas  (1902-5)  ,  four  novels  with  a  Don  Juan  type 
of  hero,  translated  as  The  Pleasant  Memoirs  of  the 
Marquis  de  liradomin  (1924)  Flor  de  aantidad 
(1904)  is  a  picture  of  peasant  life  in  his  native  Gah- 
cia  Among  his  volumes  of  poetry  are  Aromas  de 
leyenda  (1907)  and  La  pipa  de  Kif  (1919)  Hih 
pla\s  include  Aguila  de  blas6n  (1907),  Romance  df 
lobos  (1908)  and  Cara  de  Plata  (1922)  in  prose,  the 
verse  plaj  La  marquesa  Rosalinda  (1913),  and  the 
farce  La  cabcza  dtl  dragon  (19H,  Eng  tr  ,  Tht 
Dragon's  Head,  1918)  In  his  later  work  he  ex- 
presses some  of  tho  ugh  aspects  of  life  in  satirical 
and  grotesque  caricatures  which  he  called  esperpen- 
tos  (ridiculous,  absurd  persons  or  things),  among 
whu  h  is  Lnces  de  Bohemia  (1920)  The  later  novel 
Tirano  Hattderas  (l°2b.  Lng  tr  ,  The  Tyiant, 
1929)  is  set  in  a  Latin  American  republic  Valle 
Ituldn  was  given  official  positions  under  the  re- 
public 

allejo  (vala'ho,  -la'o,  vu-),  city  (1940  pop  20,072, 
1944  special  census  pop  42,941),  W  Calif  ,  on  San 
Pablo  Bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Napa  and  NE  of 
San  Franc  isco,  me  1866  Created  on  the  property 
of  Gen  Mariano  G  Vallejo  to  be  the  state  capital. 
it  was  the  nominal  capital  from  1851  to  1864  It  is 
a  port  and  a  trade  and  processing  center  for  agri- 
cultural products  In  the  bay,  just  west  of  the 
city,  is  Mare  Island  navy  yard,  reached  by  a 
causeway 

Valletta  (vule'tu),  seaport  (pop  22,779),  capital  of 
the  Butish  colony  of  Malta  It  is  t>trategicall\ 
located  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Malta  on  a  rock\ 
promontory  between  two  deep  harbors  An  old 
town,  with  man>  relit  s  of  the  Knights  of  St  John 
of  Jerusalem  (the  Knights  Hospitalers  or  Knights 
of  Malta),  it  contains  a  16th-century  cathedral,  the 
old  governor's  palace,  and  a  hbrar>  with  a  museum 
of  antiquaties  It  was  sevoroh  damaged  by  con- 
stant air  raids  in  the  Second  World  War 
valley,  the  entire  diamage  basin  of  a  river  system 
or  any  considerable  elongated  depression  between 
elevations  The  agents  of  mountain  formation 
also  create  valleys,  a  fault  is  often  the  cause  of 
valley  formation,  as  the  GREAT  RIFT  VALLEY  of 
Africa  and  Asia  The  LROSION  of  streams  is  the 
most  common  cause  of  valley  formation,  glaciers 
alter  valleys  already  formed,  usually  producing 
long  depressions  with  steep  sides  The  shape  of  a 
river  valley  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  stream  and 
the  rate  of  erosion  of  the  river  bed  and  the  valley 
sides  "Young"  valleys  have  steep  aides,  and  the 
floor  has  a  very  narrow  flood  plain  or  no  flood  plain, 
such  valleys  exist  where  a  stream  flows  through  a 
region  of  hard  rock  If  the  land  along  the  stream  is 
relatrvely  soft,  the  valley  will  have  sloping  sides, 
and  there  will  be  a  broad  flood  plain  of  sediment, 
such  a  valley  is  usually  very  productive  Hanging 
valleys  are  formed  by  tributaries  of  a  river  or  glacier 
which  do  not  wear  down  their  beds  so  rapidly  as  the 
parent  stream  Valleys  —  because  they  are  often 
sheltered  from  wind,  have  deep,  fertile  soil,  are  well 
watered,  and  usually  have  a  natural  route  for  water 
transportation  —  have  always  been  centers  of  early 
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settlement  The  Tigris-Euphrates  and  Nile  valleys 
were  cradles  of  civilization,  and  fertile  valleys  were 
sought  by  pioneers  m  the  United  States  and  other 
countries 

Valley  City,  city  (pop.  5,917),  co  seat  of  Barnes  co., 
SE  N  Dak.,  on  the  Shoyenne  river  and  W  of  Fargo; 
settled  1872  with  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  mo. 
1883  It  is  the  trade  center  of  a  f aiming  area,  has 
flour  mills,  dairy-processing  plants,  and  a  mu- 
nicipal power  plant,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  state 
teachers  college 

Valley  Falls,  city  (pop  1,241),  NE  Kansas,  W  of 
Leaven  worth,  in  a  farming  area,  laid  out  1855,  inc. 
as  a  village  1869,  as  a  city  1871 
Valleyfield,  city  (pop  17,052),  S  Que  ,  at  the  north- 
east end  of  Lake  St  Francis  and  SW  of  Montreal 
An  industrial  center,  it  has  cotton  and  silk  mills, 
distilleries,  and  plants  making  chemicals,  bronze 
powder,  asbestos,  and  felt  Power  is  supplied  by  a 
provincial  hydroelec  trie  plant  on  the  Beauharnois 
Canal  A  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and  the  Semi- 
uaire  de  Valleyfield  (for  men),  affiliated  with  the 
Umv  of  Montreal,  are  here 

Valley  Forge,  locality ,  SE  Pa  ,  on  the  Schuvlkill  NW 
of  Philadelphia  Here  in  the  American  Revolution 
the  main  camp  of  the  Continental  army  was  es- 
tablished (Dec  ,  1777- June,  1778)  under  command 
of  George  Washington  The  winter  was  severe, 
food  and  clothing  were  uiadequate,  and  there  was 
muc  h  sickness  and  suffering  The  number  of  ragged 
and  half-starved  troops  dwindled  through  de- 
sertion, and  the  remaining  men  (c  1 1,000)  talked  of 
mutiny  but  were  held  together  by  their  loyalty  to 
Washington  and  the  patriotic  cause  Two  dis- 
tinguished foreigners,  Lafayette  and  Steuben, 
shared  the  misery  of  the  troops,  and  Steuben  drilled 
and  organized  the  men,  transforming  the  loose- 
jointed  army  into  an  integrated  force  The  site  is 
now  a  state  park  See  H  E  Wildes,  Valley  Forge 
(1938) 

Valley  Junction,  Que    see  VALLKE  JUNCTION 
Valley  Junction,  Iowa  see  WKHT  DBS  MOINEB. 
Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes*  See  KATMAI  NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT 

Valley  Park,  city  (pop  2,091),  E  Mo  ,  on  the  Mera- 
mec  and  near  St  Louis 

Valley  Stream,  residential  village  (pop  16,679),  on 
SW  Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  me  1925  It  is  a  sub- 
urb of  New  York  city  An  early  "drive-in"  moving- 
picture  theater  was  begun  here  in  1938  Valley 
Stream  State  Park  is  here 

Vallombrosa  (vkl-l5mbro'za),  village.  Tuscany,  cen- 
tral Italy,  SE  of  Florenc  e,  beautifully  situated  in 
the  Apennine  forests  |at  an  altitude  of  4,000  ft  It 
is  a  well-known  resort  and  has  a  Bencdic  tine  abbey 
dating  from  the  1 1th  cent 

Valmy  (valme'),  village  (pop  284)  Marne  dept , 
NE  France,  in  the  Argonne  region  Here,  on  Sept 
20,  1792,  took  plac  e  the  first  important  engagement 
in  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  WARS  The  can- 
nonade of  Valmy  was  not  a  real  battle  but  a  some- 
what inconclusive  artillery  duel  between  the 
French  and  the  Prussians  Finding  that  the  1<  rench 
were  standing  firm,  the  Prussians  began  their  in- 
glorious retreat  across  the  Rhine,  and  thus  made 
Valrny  a  crucial  event 

Valois  (v«ilwa'),  royal  house  of  FRANCE  which  ruled 
from  1328  to  1589  At  the  death  of  Charles  IV,  the 
last  of  the  direct  CAPETIANS,  the  Valois  dynasty 
came  to  the  throne  in  the  person  of  PHILIP  Vl,  son 
of  CHARLES  ot  VAI  oia  and  grandson  of  Philip  III 
The  direct  Valois  line  ended  with  Charles  VIII 
(1498),  it  was  continued  by  Louis  XII  (Valois- 
Orleans)  and,  after  his  death  (1515),  by  the 
Valois- Angouldme  line,  of  which  FRANCIS  I  was  the 
first  to  rule  At  the  death  of  HENRY  III,  the  house 
of  BOURBON,  descended  from  a  younger  son  of 
Louis  IX,  ascended  the  throne  in  the  person  of 
Henry  IV 

Valois  (valwa'),  small  region,  N  France,  in  NE  lle- 
de-France  It  is  now  comprised  in  Aisne  and  Oise 
depts  Cr6py  is  the  chief  town  A  county  and 
later  a  duchy,  it  was  the  appanage  of  the  royal 
house  of  Valois,  which  succeeded  the  elder  Cape- 
tian  line  on  the  French  throne  It  was  incorporated 
into  the  royal  domain  in  1515 
Valona  (vulcVnu),  Albanian  Vlon?  (vld'nu),  Vlona 
(~na),  VlorP  (vld'ru),  or  Vlora  (-ra),  anc  Aulon, 
city  (pop  14,640),  SW  Albania,  an  Adriatic  port  on 
the  Bay  of  Valona  It  trades  mainly  in  olives  and 
olive  oil,  bitumen,  and  petroleum  An  episcopal 
see  from  the  5th  cent ,  Valona  was  prominent  in  the 
struggle  (llth- 12th  cent )  between  the  Normans  of 
Sicily  and  the  Byzantines  It  passed  to  Serbia  m 
1345  and  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  1464  Here  Al- 
banian independence  was  proclaimed  in  1912 
Valona  was  held  (1914-20)  by  the  Italians  It  was 
bombed  m  the  Second  World  War  when  the  Greeks 
attempted  (1940-41)  to  take  it  after  the  Italian 
attack  on  Greece 

Valparaiso  (valpurl'zd,  -ra'ad)  Span  Valparaiso 
(valparae'so)  [Span  ,»vale  of  paradise],  city  (pop 
209,945),  central  Chile,  chief  port  and  second 
largest  city  in  Chile  Founded  in  1536  by  order  of 
Diego  de  ALMAORO,  but  not  permanently  estab- 
lished until  1544  by  Pedro  de  VALDIVIA,  Valparaiso 
faces  north  across  a  wide  bay  The  bay,  open  dur- 
ing winter  mouths  to  severe  northern  gales,  has 


2064 

been  partly  protected  by  breakwaters.  Except  for 
the  "northers,"  the  region  has  a  delightful  climate, 
and  thousands  of  tourists  come  yearly,  particularly 
to  near-by  VINA  DEL  MAR  From  a  narrow  terrace 
along  the  curving  waterfront  steep  hills  rise  to  make 
Valparaiso  an  amphitheater,  with  wharves  and 
business  section  at  the  base,  and  residential  sections 
above  So  steep  is  the  ascent  that  funicular  rail- 
ways are  used  Parks,  broad  avenues,  and  modern 
buildings  characterize  the  downtown  section,  elab- 
orate, colorful  houses  surrounded  by  flowering  vines 
and  gardens  constitute  the  lower  residential  por- 
tion The  most  important  port  of  W  South 
America,  Valparaiso  is  also  an  industrial  city 
manufacturing  cotton  textiles,  sugar,  paint  prod- 
ucts, enamelware,  cottonseed  oil,  shoes  and  leather 
goods,  chemicals,  and  metal  products  It  has  ex- 
perienced several  disasters — raids  by  buccaneers  in 
the  colonial  period,  an  earthquake  in  1822,  a  bom- 
bardment by  a  Spanish  fleet  in  1866,  and  a  severe 
earthquake  ui  1006  It  was  after  this  last  catastro- 
phe that  the  modern  tity  arose 
Valparaiso  (valpur&'zo),  city  (pop  8,736),  co  seat  of 
Porter  co  ,  NW  Ind  ,  SE  of  Gary,  settled  1834,  inc 
1865  Its  manufactures  include  electrical  insula- 
tion, permanent  magnets,  paints  and  varnishes, 
and  machine  parts  Valparaiso  Umv  (Lutheran; 
coeducational,  1859)  la  heie 

Valtellma  (vultul-lS'na),  Alpine  valley  of  the  upper 
ADDA  river,  Lombardy,  N  Italy  Sondrio  and  Ti- 
rano  are  the  chief  towns  Now  chiefly  known  for 
its  wines,  the  Valtellma  once  played  a  turbulent 
part  in  European  politics  With  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Bormio  and  CHiAVt,NN\,  it  was  seized 
(1512)  from  Milan  by  the  GRIHONS,  which  ruled  the 
district — their  richest  and  most  populous  pos- 
session— as  subject  territory  By  the  beginning  of 
the  Thirty  Years  War  the  stoutly  Catholic  people 
of  the  Valtellma  were  ready  for  revolt  against  the 
Gnsons,  where  the  majority  was  Protestant,  in 
Ib20  they  rose  and  massacred  their  Protestant 
masters  These  internal  troubles,  immediately  as- 
sumed European  proportions,  for  the  valley  com- 
manded the  passages  between  Austria,  the  Gnsons, 
Venice,  and  Spanish-held  Milan  The  Valtellma 
became  the  pawn  of  the  partu  i pants  in  the  Thirty 
Years  War  and  the  victim  of  their  complicated  in- 
trigues The  massacre  of  1020  set  off  a  series  of 
military  interventions  by  Spain,  Austria,  the  pope, 
the  Catholic  party  of  the  Gnsons,  France,  and  the 
Protestant  majority  of  the  Orisons  (largely  fi- 
nanced by  Venice)  The  unhappy  valley,  sacked  in 
turn  by  these  armies,  passed  under  Spanish  control 
in  1627,  the  passage  of  Spanish  reinforcements 
through  the  Valtellma  into  Germany  contributed 
to  several  imperialist  victories,  notably  that  of 
Nordhngen  (1634)  When  Franc  e  fully  entered  the 
war  on  the  Protestant  side,  «i  French  army  was 
once  more  dispatched  (1635)  to  the  Valtellma 
Henri  de  ROHAN  conquered  the  valley,  but  failed 
to  restore  it  to  the  full  control  of  his  Gnsons  allies. 
Incensed,  the  Grisons  Protestants,  led  by  the 
preacher-soldier  George  Jonatsch,  secretly  nego- 
tiated with  the  Catholic  poweis,  who  promised  to 
restore  the  Valtellma  to  the  Grisons  if  the  Fiench 
were  expelled  111  and  weakly  supported  by  the 
French  government,  Rohan  had  to  evacuate  the 
Gnsons  (1637)  By  the  Peace  of  Milan  (1639)  the 
Grisons  fully  recovered  the  Valtellma,  it  remained 
theirs  until  1797,  when  it  was  incorporated  m  the 
Cisalpine  Republic  It  passed  (1815)  to  the  Lom- 
bardo- Venetian  kingdom,  thence  (1859)  to  Italy 

value,  in  economics,  is  usually  thought  of  as  market 
value  or  value  in  exc  hunge,  which  is  the  value  of  an 
article  or  commodity  in  terms  of  other  commodities 
or  of  services  Expressed  in  terms  of  money  this 
value  is  called  price  Market  value  is  sometimes 
distinguished  from  value  in  use,  or  the  utility  of  a 
commodity  for  satisfying  a  human  want,  which  is  a 
subjcc  tive  thing  The  subjec  tive  value  of  a  loaf  of 
bread  to  a  starving  man,  for  instance,  is  much 
greater  than  it  is  to  a  man  who  has  just  eaten  a  full 
meal,  but  it  can  be  bought  at  the  same  price  by 
both  men 

valve,  in  engineering,  any  device  for  controlling  the 
flow  of  a  gas,  a  liquid,  or  loosely  packed  solid  ma- 
terials (e  g  ,  sand  or  grain)  Valves  vaiy  in  design, 
construction,  size,  and  function,  they  are  com- 
monly named  for  their  design  or  construction,  e  g  , 
butterfly,  gate,  globe,  lift,  needle,  piston,  rocking, 
sleeve,  and  slide  valves,  or  foi  the  opeiation  they 
perform,  e  g  ,  check  valve  (which  permits  flow  in  a 
pipe  in  one  direction  only)  and  cutoff,  exhaust,  in- 
take, safety  (see  SAFETY  VALVE),  and  throttle 
valves  Valves  are  operated  automatically  or  by 
hand  or  by  special  mechanism  Canal  locks  and  the 
gates  of  dams  are  often  classified  as  valves  Valves 
are  employed  in  the  carburetor,  Diesel  engine,  in- 
ternal-combustion engine,  pump,  and  steam  engine 
In  radio,  a  valve  is  a  device,  such  as  the  thermionic 
valve,  to  control  the  flow  of  electric  current  (see 
TUBE,  VACUUM  OR  ELECTRON).  In  anatomy  and 
physiology  the  term  voice  is  applied  to  structures 
such  as  the  rings  of  muscles  or  sphincters  at  either 
end  of  the  STOMACH  and  to  the  flaps  of  tissue  which 
help  to  control  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  blood  in 
the  heart  and  veins  and  of  the  lymph  in  the 
lymphatic  vessels. 


Vambery,  Arminius  or  Hermann  (v&m'barf),  Hung 
VdmMryArmin  (ar'mm),  1832-1913,  Hungarian 
Orientalist  and  traveler  In  Constantinople  (1857- 
63)  he  learned  several  Oriental  languages  and  dia- 
lects and  then  traveled  through  Armenia  and 
Persia  dressed  as  an  Asiatic  He  was  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  at  the  Umv  of  Budapest  from 
1865  to  1905  and  wrote  many  books  on  his  travels 
and  on  Asiatic  languages  and  ethnology.  See  his 
autobiography  (1884)  and  his  memoirs,  The  Story 
of  My  Struggles  (1904),  both  in  English 

vampire  (vam'pl*ur)    bloodsucking  ghost     Vam- 
pires, in  ancient  belief,  were  m 
left  their  graves  at  night  to  suc 


pires,  in  ancient  belief,  were  malignant  spirits  who 
graves  at  night  to  suck  the  blood  of  living 
persons     The  corpse  of  a  vampire  was  always 


fresh  A  vampire  could  only  be  disposed  of  by 
driving  a  stake  through  the  heart  of  the  corpse 
The  vampire  was  believed  sometimes  to  take  ani- 
mal form,  as  the  werewolf  (see  i  YCANTHROPY)  The 
belief  m  vampires  is  partic  ularly  prevalent  among 
Slavic  people  See  Montague  Summers,  Vampire 
Hut  Kith  and  Kin  (1929)  and  Vampire  in  Europe 
(1929) 

vampire  bat:  see  BAT 

Van.  For  names  beginning  thus  and  not  listed  here, 
see  second  element,  e  g  ,  for  Van  Gogh,  see  GOGH, 

VlNCfcNT  V\N 

Van  (van),  town  (pop  14,266),  SE  Turkey,  near  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Van,  at  an  altitude  of  5,659 
ft  Now  the  trade  center  of  a  wheat-growing  re- 
gion, Van  was  the  cradle  of  ancient  Armenian  civili- 
zation It  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Vaniuc 
kingdom  of  Uiartu  or  ARARAT  Manv  of  the  so- 
called  Vannic  mac  nptions  relating  to  early  Armeni- 
an history  have  been  found  here,  ami  an  archaeo- 
logical expedition  m  1939  discovered  fortifications 
and  other  finds  dating  from  the  8th  c  ont  B  C 
Manv  of  the  Armenians  were  massacred  by  the 
Turks  m  1895  Lake  Van,  area  1,454  sq  mi  ,  is  the 
largest  m  Turkey  It  is  salty  and  has  no  apparent 
outlet 

vanadium  (vunfl/deum),  silver-gray,  lustrous  metal- 
lic element  (symbol-  V,  for  physical  constants,  see 
ELEMENT,  table)  It  IB  giouped  with  niobium  (co- 
lumbium)  and  tantalum  in  the  periodic  system 
The  element  does  not  con  ode  in  the  air,  but  it  is 
combined  with  oxjgen  in  a  number  of  oxides  and 
with  various  other  elements  in  generally  unstable 
compounds  Some  of  these  arc  used  in  the  d\emg 
industiy,  in  ceramics,  in  making  ink,  and  as  cata- 
lysts The  element  is  a  constituent  of  vanous  al- 
loys, e  g  ,  steels  (including  high-speed  steels)  and 
alloys  of  copper  and  aluminum  Vanadium  does 
not  oc  (  ur  uncombmed  in  nature,  but  is  present  in 
a  number  of  mmeials,  among  them  cainotite,  des- 
cloizite,  patronito,  and  vanadmite,  which  are 
found  chiefly  in  Peru,  Africa,  and  the  W  United 
States,  especially  Arizona,  Coloiaclo,  Idaho,  and 
Wyoming  The  metal  is  piepaied  with  difficulty 
from  the  dichloricto  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  Dis- 
covery of  the  clement  is  genet  ally  c  redited  to  N  G 
Sefstrom  (Swed  Stfstr&m)  in  1H30  Previously 
(1801)  A  M  del  Hio  had  examined  a  compound  of 
it  caiefully  and  concluded  the  presence  in  it  of  a 
new  element  which  he  called  cry  thronium,  latei, 
however,  he  decided  thnt  ho  was  mistaken  Fol- 
lowing Sefstrom's  dibcoyery,  Berzehus  and  later 
H  E  Roscoe  made  extensive  studies  of  the  element 
(which  Roscoe  isolated)  and  of  its  compounds 
Van  Alstyne  (van  aPstm),  town  (pop  1,650),  N 
Texas,  S  of  Sheiman,  m  a  rich  blackland  farming 
area 

Vanbrugh,  Sir  John  (viin'bru,  vanbroo'),  1664- 
1726,  English  dramatist  and  architect,  son  of  a 
merchant  of  Dutch  descent  Born  in  London, 
Vanbrugh  grew  up  in  Chester  and  mav  have 
studied  architecture  m  France  In  1690  he  was 
arrested  for  espionage  and  spent  two  years  in  a 
French  prison,  part  of  the  time  in  the  Bastille 
There  he  seems  to  have  begun  writing  plays  He 
was  commissioned  an  army  officer  in  1686  and 
after  his  return  from  Franco  bee  ame  (1696)  a  cap- 
tain of  marines  His  first  play,  The  Relapse  (pro- 
ducod  m  1696),  was  a  sequel  to  Collev  Cihber's 
Love's  Last  Shift  Vanbrugh's  masterpiece,  The 
Provoked  Wife  (1697),  had  wit  and  originality,  but 
also  the  coaisonoss  of  the  Restoration  comedies 
It  was  attacked  (1698)  by  Jeremy  Collier  in  his 
famous  diatribe  on  the  immorality  of  the  English 
stage  Two  of  Vanbrugh's  other  plays,  The  Con- 
federacy and  The  Mistake,  were  produced  (1705) 
at  the  Haymarket  theater,  which  he  had  built. 
In  1699  Vanbrugh  submitted  designs,  which  were 
accepted,  for  Castle  Howard,  the  seat  of  the  earl 
of  Carlisle  near  York  This  masterpiece  of  Polla- 
dian  architecture  opened  his  career  as  a  successful 
architect,  particularly  of  elaborate  country  houses 
In  1705  he  was  chosen  as  the  architect  of  the 
magnificent  palace  at  BLENHEIM  PARK,  the  gift  of 
the  nation  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  Because 
of  the  enmity  of  Sarah,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
Vanbrugh  was  dismissed  and  the  work  completed 
(1724)  after  1m  design  by  his  assistant,  Nicholas 
Hawksmoor.  Vanbrugh  was  knighted  m  1714,  in 
1716  he  became  architect  to  Greenwich  Hospital 
Other  plays  of  Vaubrugh,  chiefly  adapted  from 
earlier  dramas,  include  The  Pilgrim  (1700)  and 
The  False  Friend  (1702).  His  collected  works  were 
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published  (1027)  in  four  volumee.  Bee  biography 
by  Laurence  Whistler  (1938). 
V«n  B«ren,  Martin,  1782-1862,  8th  President  of 
the  United  States  (1837-41),  b.  Kmderhook,  Co- 
lumbia co.,  NY  He  was  reared  on  his  father's 
farm,  was  educated  at  local  schools,  and  after 
reading  law  was  admitted  (1803)  to  the  bar  He 
practiced  law  successfully  and  soon  became  active 
in  politics  After  he  was  (1808-13)  surrogate  of 
Columbia  co  ,  he  served  (1813-20)  in  the  state 
senate  and  became  prominent  in  the  state  Demo- 
cratic party  Van  Buren  was  made  state  attorney 
general  in  1815,  but  because  of  his  mounting  rivalry 
with  De  Witt  CLINTON,  he  was  removed  from  this 
post  in  1819  Meanwhile  he  had  helped  to  secure 
the  election  (181fi)  of  Daniel  D  TOMPKINB  as  Vice 
President  He  served  (1821-28)  in  the  U  8  Senate, 
where  he  firmlv  backed  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828 
His  record  there  was  in  consistent  as  to  states' 
rights,  slavery,  and  internal  improvements;  this 
wavering  was  later  brought  up  against  him  by  his 
political  enemies  Van  Buren  was  far  more  im- 
portant as  a  political  leader  than  as  a  legislator 
He  had  become  one  of  the  principal  figures  of  the 
closely  kmt  political  group  known  as  the  ALBANY 
REGENCY  and  was  a  leading  supporter  of  William 
H  CRAWFOKD,  who  ran  for  President  in  1824. 
After  the  election  of  John  Qumcy  Adams  he  grad- 
ually swung  his  power  to  the  support  of  Andrew 
JACKSON  Elected  (1828)  governor  of  New  York 
state,  Van  Buren  resigned  in  1829,  after  Jackson 
had  become  President  and  had  appointed  him 
Secretary  of  State  Probably  the  most  influential 
of  Jackson's  advisers,  Van  Buren  did  not  at  first 
take  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  rising  hostilities  be- 
tween Vice  President  John  C  CALHOUN  and  the 
President,  although  Van  Buren  was  essentially 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  NULLIFICATION  Van 
Buren  further  strengthened  his  position  with  Jack- 
son  bv  paving  courtesv  to  Peggy  Eaton  (see 
O'NEIIL,  MAHOARET)  His  resignation  (1881)  as 
Secretary  of  State  brought  about  that  of  the 
cabinet  officers  and  enabled  Jac  kson  to  eliminate 
the  supporters  of  Calhoun  from  the  cabinet  Jack- 
son immediately  appointed  him  minister  to  Groat 
Britain,  but  the  deciding  vote  of  Calhoun  in  the 
Senate  prevented  him  from  receiving  the  post 
Thoroughly  in  accord  with  Jackson's  poh<  lea,  Van 
Buren  was  nominated  for  Vice  President  by  the 
Democratic  party  in  1832  and  was  elected  to 
offic  e  along  with  President  Jackson  When  he  was 
Vice  President,  his  tact  and  statesmanship  greatly 
aided  Jackson,  and  it  was  largely  through  Ja<  kson's 
influence  that  Van  Buren  was  chosen  as  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  President  in  1836  The  WHIG 
PARTY  was  still  in  the  formative  stage,  and  there 
was  no  well-organized  opposition,  Van  Buren, 
therefore,  was  easily  swept  into  office  The  new 
President  announced  his  intention  of  following 
Jackson's  policies,  but  the  Panic  of  1837  and  the 
hard  times  that  followed  brought  Van  Buren  a 
great  deal  of  unpopularity  To  meet  the  economic 
crisis.  Van  Buren,  wary  of  the  existing  banking 
system  (see  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATUS),  backed 
after  1837  the  INDEPENDENT  TREASURY  SYSTEM 
Not  until  1840,  however,  did  Congress  pass 
measures  establishing  it  He  was  again  the  presi- 
dential candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  in  1840, 
but  he  was  defeated  in  the  "Log  Cabin  and  Hard 
Cider"  campaign  The  Whigs  unfairly  painted 
Van  Buren  as  a  man  of  great  wealth  who  was 
ignorant  of,  and  disdainful  toward,  the  common 
man.  William  Henry  HARRISON  was  elected  In 
1844  Van  Buren  was  the  leading  possibility  as 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency,  but  he 
flatly  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas  on  anti- 
slavery  grounds  Although  he  held  a  majority  in 
the  nominating  convention,  he  was  prevented 
(largely  through  the  efforts  of  Robert  J  WAIKER) 
from  gaining  the  nomination  by  the  two-thirds 
rule  Van  Buren,  bitterly  disappointed,  saw  the 
Democratic  "dark  horse'  candidate,  James  K 
POLK,  elected  President  He  remained  prominent 
in  Democratic  party  politics,  and  helped  lead  the 
BARNBURNERS  in  their  violent  struggle  with  the 
HUNKERS  In  1848  he  was  the  presidential  candi- 
date of  the  newly  organized  FREE-SOIL  PARTY  and 
managed  to  take  enough  New  York  votes  away 
from  the  Democratic  candidate,  Lewis  CASH,  to  aid 
Zachary  TAYLOR,  the  Whig  party  candidate,  in 
winning  the  election  He  supported  Franklin 
Pierce  in  1852  and  James  Buchanan  in  1856,  and 
in  1860  Van  Buren  hrst  opposed  and  then  sup- 
ported Abraham  Lincoln.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  and  Course  of  Political  Parties  of  the  United 
States  (1867)  was  written  by  Van  Buren,  edited  by 
one  of  his  sons,  and  published  posthumously  See 
biography  by  K  M  Shepard  (1888);  H.  M. 
Alexander,  American  Talleyrand  (1935) 
Van  Buren.  1  City  (pop.  5,422),  co  seat  of  Crawford 
co  ,  NW  Ark  ,  on  the  Arkansas  river  and  near  Port 
Smith,  laid  out  c  1838,  inc  1843  It  ships  farm 
products,  chiefly  strawberries,  from  the  area,  metal 
products  are  made  here.  Near  by  is  a  U,  8  soil 
conservation  project  8  Town  (pop.  5,380),  NE 
Maine,  on  the  St  John  and  N  of  Caribou,  inc.  1881. 
It  u  a  trade  center  and  port  of  entry  in  a  lumbering 
and  potato-growing  area. 
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V*nc«,  Zebulon  Baird  (^'bvcf&lun  bard'  vans'), 
1830-94.  Civil  War  governor  of  North  Carolina 
(1862-65),  b.  Buncombe  co.,  N.C.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Washington  College  (now  defunct)  m  E 
Tennessee  and  the  Univ  of  North  Carolina  A 
lawyer  and  a  Whig,  he  served  in  the  state  legis- 
lature (1854)  and  in  Congress  (1858-61)  Op- 
posed to  secession  until  he  was  informed,  in  the 
middle  of  a  pro-Union  speech,  of  Lincoln's  call  for 
troops,  he  promptly  urged  support  of  the  Con- 
federacy He  distinguished  himself  as  colonel  of 
the  26th  North  Carolina  Regiment  in  the  Seven 
Days  battles  (June-July,  1862)  before  assuming 
the  governorship  Like  Gov  Joseph  E  Brown  of 
Georgia,  Vance  stymied  the  attempts  of  the  Con- 
federate government  to  conscript  and  dispose  of 
state  troops  and  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
He  was  loyal  to  the  Southern  cause,  but  for  him  the 
interests  of  North  Carolina  superseded  those  of  the 
Richmond  government  After  the  war  he  was  ar- 
rested but  soon  released  He  was  elected  to  the 
U  8  Senate  in  1870,  but  was  denied  his  seat  In 
1876  he  was  again  elected  governor,  but  resigned 
in  1879  to  enter  the  Senate,  where  he  was  an  im- 
portant figure  and  a  popular  orator  until  his  death 
See  B  J  Hendrick,  Statesmen  of  the  Lost  Cause 
(1939) 

Vanceburg,  town  (pop  1,184),  co  seat  of  Lewis  co  , 
N  Ky  ,  on  the  Ohio  and  WNW  of  Ashland,  in  a 
farm  area,  settled  c  1796,  me  1827 

Van  Corlaer,  Arent.  see  VAN  CURLER,  ARENT 

Van  Cortlandt,  Jacobus  (juk&'bus  van  kort'lund), 
1658-1739,  American  merchant,  b  New  Amster- 
dam (now  New  York  city),  brother  of  Stephen 
Van  Cortlandt  He  served  (1719)  as  mayor  of 
New  York  city  He  purchased  land  in  Yonkers  and 
became  the  founder  of  that  branch  of  the  family 
whose  estate  was  bought  (1899)  by  New  York  city 
and  converted  into  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  a  tract 
of  1,132  acres  The  manor  house  in  the  park  was 
built  bv  Jacobus's  son,  Frederick,  m  1748  See 
L  E  De  Forest,  The  Van  Cortlandt  Family  (1939) 

Van  Cortlandt,  Stephen  or  Stephanus  (stlfa'nus), 
1H43-1700,  American  merchant  and  politician, 
b  New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York  city) ,  brother 
of  Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt  A  successful  merchant, 
he  held  a  number  of  high  political  offices  In  1677, 
1686,  and  1687  he  served  as  mayor  of  New  York 
c  ity  He  was  also  a  councilor  for  many  years,  judge 
of  the  admiralty  court,  associate  justice  of  the  pro- 
vmc  lal  supreme  court  (of  which  he  was  appointed 
chief  justice  shortly  before  his  death),  and  com- 
missioner of  customs  The  owner  of  large  tracts  of 
land  in  and  near  New  York  cit> ,  he  was  granted  a 
royal  patent  in  1697  making  his  estates  a  manor 
and  himself  lord  of  the  manor  The  greater  part  of 
the  estate  was  an  87,000-acre  trac  t  extending  for 
10  mi  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  river  just 
N  of  Manhattan  See  L  E  De  Forest,  The  Van 
Cortlandt  Family  (1930) 

Vancouver,  George  (van'koo'vur),  1758?-1798, 
English  navigator  and  explorer  As  a  seaman 
(1772)  he  sailed  on  the  Resolution  on  Capt  James 
Cook's  second  voyage  around  the  world  and  as  a 
midshipman  (1776)  on  Cook's  third  voyage  In 
1780  he  became  a  lieutenant  and  served  under  Ad- 
miral Rodney  in  the  West  Indies,  taking  part  in  the 
groat  victory  (1782)  over  Admiral  de  Grasse  In 
1791,  a  commander,  he  set  out  for  the  northwest 
coast  of  America,  charged  with  a  double  mission — 
to  take  over  the  territory  at  Nootka  Sound  which 
had  been  assigned  to  England  by  the  Nootka  Con- 
vention and  to  explore  and  survey  the  N  Pacific 
coast  Vancouver  went  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  made  new  explorations  on  the  coasts  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  then  visited 
Tahiti  and  the  Hawauan  Islands  He  arrived  at 
the  northwest  coast  of  America  in  1792  and  for 
three  years  (1792-94)  thoioughly  explored  and 
carefully  surveyed  it  In  the  c ourse  of  his  journey- 
ings  he  circumnavigated  the  island  now  called 
Vancouver  Island  m  hi&  honor  His  work  capped 
that  of  many  exploreis,  British,  Amoncan,  Spanish, 
and  French  After  arriving  (1795^  in  England 
again  he  began  to  prepare  for  publication  an  ac- 
count of  his  great  voyage,  a  task  not  quite  com- 
pleted at  his  death  His  brother,  with  the  aid  of 
Peter  Puget,  who  had  served  as  Vancouver's  lieu- 
tenant, finished  tho  book  which  was  published  as 
A  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
and  round  the  World  (3  vols  and  an  atlas,  1798) 
Vancouver  was  charged  with  brutality  by  Thomas 
Pitt,  2d  Baron  Camelford,  who  had  sailed  undei 
him  and,  proving  something  of  a  troublemaker,  had 
to  be  put  off  the  ship,  although  Vancouver  was  firm 
in  command  and  intolerant  of  opposition,  evidence 
does  not  clearly  support  these  accusations  Another 
first-hand  account  was  that  of  Archibald  Menzies, 
part  of  his  journal  was  edited  in  1923  by  C  F. 
Newcombe  See  biographies  by  G.  H.  Anderson 
(1923)  and  George  Godwin  (1931) 


Vancouver,  city  (pop  275,353),  8W  British  Colum- 
bia, on  Burrard  Inlet  of  the  Strait  of  Georgia,  op- 
posite Vancouver  Island  and  just  N  of  the  Wash, 
border  It  is  the  largest  city  in  W  Canada  and  its 
chief  Pacific  port,  with  an  excellent  year-round 
harbor,  and  is  the  major  west  terminus  of  trans- 
Canadian  railroads  and  airways.  Regular  steam- 
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nhip  set  vice  connects  it  with  the  Orient,  Australia. 
New  Zealand,  Hawaii.  Alaska,  and  US.  West 
Coast  ports  and  with  Europe  bv  way  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  Its  location  on  lulls  with  views  of  the 
harbor  and  the  mountains  of  the  Coast  Range  and 
its  mild  winter  climate  make  it  an  all-year  tourist 
center  The  city's  industries  include  shipbuilding, 
fish  canning,  gram  elevators,  sugar  and  oil  re- 
fineries, textile  and  knitting  mills,  and  plants  mak- 
ing metal,  wood,  and  mineral  products  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  Univ  of  British  Columbia  (see  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA,  UNIVERSITY  OF,  and  POINT  GREY) 
Stanley  Park  (900  acres),  one  of  tho  city's  many 
parks,  has  a  zoo  and  famous  gardens  and  speci- 
mens of  native  tiees  The  city  was  settled  before 
1875  and  called  Granville,  it  was  incorporated  in 
1886,  after  the  arrival  of  the  railroad,  and  named 
in  honor  of  Capt  Geoige  Vancouver  The  metro- 
politan area  includes  Point  Grey,  North  Vancouver, 
and  New  Westminster  See  A  E  Rothery,  Ports  of 
British  Columbia  (1943) 

Vancouver,  city  (pop  18.78R),  co  seat  of  Clark  co  , 
SW  Wash  ,  on  the  Columbia  river  opposite  Port- 
land, Oregon,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
bridge  Founded  by  the  Hudson 'H  Bay  Company  aa 
Fort  Vancouver  in  1825-26  (see  MoLouQHLiN, 
JOHN)  it  was  the  early  c  enter  for  settlement  in  the 
state,  in  1846  it  became  an  American  possession 
and  was  incorporated  in  1857  It  is  an  important 
port,  shipping  gram  and  lumber  and  its  manufac- 
tures of  food  products,  paper,  and  textiles  Power 
from  the  near-by  Bonneville  Dam  has  stimulated 
the  building  of  a  large  aluminum  plant  During  the 
Second  World  War  the  city,  with  its  shipping,  in- 
dustries, and  near-by  military  post,  was  especially 
important  Several  historic  monuments,  state 
schools  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  and  a  junior 
college  are  here 

Vancouver  Island,  area  13,049  sq  mi ,  SW  British 
Columbia,  largest  island  off  the  west  coast  of  North 
America  On  the  east  it  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  and  the  Strait  of 
Georgia,  on  the  south  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait  separates 
it  from  NW  Washington  The  Pacific  coast  line  is 
deeply  indented  and  steep,  the  cast  coast  is  less 
rugged  It  has  a  mild  climate  and  abundant  rain- 
fall The  island  is  heavily  forested  and  mountain- 
ous, with  elevations  from  c  2,000  ft  to  7,219  ft  at 
Golden  Hmde  Mt  ,  m  STRATHCONA  PROVINCIAL 
PARK  There  are  many  lakea  and  streams  and  much 
lumber  and  mineral  wealth,  especially  coal  The 
chief  industries  are  mining,  lumbering,  fishing, 
fruitgrowing,  and  canning  Victoria,  Nanaimo, 
Alborm,  Port  Alborni,  Courtetiay,  Cumberland, 
Duncan,  Ladysmith,  and  Esquimalt,  a  naval  base, 
are  on  the  island,  as  well  as  many  small  ports  and 
fishing  settlements  It  was  visited  in  the  16th  and 
17th  cent  by  Spanish  and  English  explorers  and  in 
1778  by  Capt  James  Cook  In  1788  John  Meares 
built  a  fort  on  NOOTKA  SOUND,  and  in  1792  Capt 
George  Vancouver  circumnavigated  the  island 
The  settlement  of  the  dispute  over  Oregon  (1846) 
confirmed  British  soveieignty  over  the  region,  and 
the  island  was  made  a  crown  colony,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  was  encouraged  to  promote  settle- 
ment In  I860  it  became  a  part  of  British  Columbia 

Van  Curler  or  Van  Corlaer,  Arent  (a'runt  van  kur'- 
lur,  van  krtr'l.ir),  lb!9-67,  Dutch  colonist  He 
came  (1637)  to  New  Nethorland  to  assist  the  com- 
missary of  "Rensselaerswyck,"  estate  of  Kiliaen 
VAN  REN88EL\FR,  and  from  1642  to  1644  was  ad- 
ministrator He  made  staunch  friends  of  the 
Indians,  and  on  several  occasions  he  successfully 
interposed  for  the  colonists  Purchasing  a  tract  of 
land  on  the  Mohawk,  Van  Curler  founded  (1662) 
Schenoctady  there  He  was  drowned  in  Lake 
Champlam  on  his  way  to  Canada 

Vandal,  Albert,  comte  (alter'  k5t'  vadal'),  1858- 
1910,  French  historian  Ho  is  particularly  known 
for  his  authoritative  and  lucid  studies  on  Napoleon 
I,  notably  L'Avhiement  de  Bonaparte  [Bonaparte's 
rise  to  power j  (2  vols,  1902-7)  and  Napoleon  et 
Alexandra  I  (3  vols  ,  1891-96)  Vandal  also  wrote 
on  French  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Orient  in 
the  18th  cent 

Vandalia  (vanda'l>u)  1  City  (pop  5,288),  co  seat  of 
Fayetteco  ,S  central  111  .ontheKaskaskiariverand 
SSE  of  Springfield,  m  a  farm  and  oil  area,  me  1821, 
It  was  the  second  capital  of  Illinois,  1820-39,  and 
was  on  tho  National  Road  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
served  in  the  legislature  here  Points  of  interest  in- 
clude tho  old  capitol  (1836),  which  is  now  a  state 
memorial,  the  old  Presbyterian  church,  and  the 
Lincoln  collection  in  the  library  A  state  penal 
farm  lies  to  tho  north  2  City  (pop  2,672),  NE 
Mo,  SW  of  Hannibal,  laid  out  1871,  me  1874  It 
is  in  a  region  of  farms  and  clay  pits,  and  fire-clay 
products  are  made. 

Vandals  (van'dulz),  ancient  Germanic  tribe  Along 
with  other  Germanic  peoples,  the  Vandals  wore 
settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Oder  from  about  the  5th 
cent  B  C  They  appeared  in  Pannoma  and  Dacia 
in  the  3d  cent  A  D  ,  apparently  under  imperial 
aegis  At  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cent ,  the  Van- 
dals began  a  migration  which  was  to  take  them 
farther  than  that  of  any  other  Germanic  people 
They  invaded  Gaul  (406),  where  tho  Franks  re- 
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fused  them  permission  to  settle  They  then  moved 
into  Spain  After  meeting  opposition  there,  they 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  Roman  emperor, 
Hononus,  who  recognised  their  right  to  the  land, 
subject  to  the  imperial  throne  During  their  stay 
in  Spam,  tbev  continued  fighting  the  Romans,  but 
wore  able  to  develop  their  maritime  power  In  428 
Gundenc,  the  Vandal  king,  died  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  OAistnic,  whose  leadership  earned 
the  tribe  to  its  greatest  heights.  Taking  advantage 
of  unsettled  conditions  in  Africa,  the  Vandals 
crossed  to  that  continent  and  defeated  the  Roman 
general  Boniface  Tho  tradition  that  thev  came  at 
Boniface's  invitation  is  probably  false  In  435  the 
Vandals  took  Carthage  and  controlled  most  of  the 
province  of  Africa  Their  vessels  preyed  upon 
other  ships  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  they  sent 
plundering  expeditions  to  Hicilj  and  S  Italy  In 
442  Valentiman  III  recognized  Gaiseric  aa  an  in- 
dependent ruler  This  marks  the  end  of  the  Vandal 
migration  The  next  years  were  spent  in  consoli- 
dating and  building  a  powerful  kingdom  The 
Vandals  seised  the  remainder  of  the  African  prov- 
ince Their  ships  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and 
Italy  Their  fleet  controlled  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Eastern  Empire  began  to  feel  their  power 
In  455  Rome  was  sac  ked  by  Gaiseric 's  troops,  and 
Empress  Eudoxia  and  her  daughter  were  carried 
away  as  hostages  The  Vandals  were  Arian  Chris- 
tians and  harshly  persecuted  Orthodox  Christian- 
ity This  was  especially  true  under  Gaiseric  and 
his  son,  Hunnenc  Under  Hildenc  more  toleration 
was  practiced.  Marjorian  and  Leo  I  made  attempts 
to  destroy  Vandal  power,  but  Zeno  was  forced  to 
make  peace  (476)  with  Gaiseric  The  Vandal  king 
died  in  477,  and  under  his  successors  a  rapid  de- 
cline set  in  In  533  JUSTINIAN  sent  an  army  under 
BELISARIUS,  which  after  meeting  weak  resistance 
captured  Carthage,  and  the  Vandals  aa  a  nation 
ceased  to  exist  The  Vandals  were  not  an  artistic 
people  and  left  no  monuments  of  their  reign  The 
modern  use  of  their  name  is  probably  a  survival  of 
the  fear  and  hatred  felt  toward  them  by  African 
Catholics  and  a  reminiscence  of  the  sack  of  Rome 
See  J.  B.  Bury,  The  Invasion  of  Europe  by  the 
Barbarians  (1928) 

Van  de  Gruff,  Robert  Jemison  (van'  dl  graf"), 
1901-,  American  physicist,  b  Tuscaloosa,  Ala  , 
grad  Umv  of  Alabama  (B  S  ,  1922),  Ph  D  Oxford 
Univ  ,  1928  He  was  research  associate  at  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  (1931-34)  and 
associate  professor  (from  1934)  He  developed  an 
electrostatic  generator  by  means  of  which  nuclear 
research  was  extended 

Vandecnft,  Alexander  Archer  (van'dugrfft),  1887-, 
American  general,  commandant  of  the  U  S  Marine 
Corps  (1944-47),  b  Chaxlottesville,  Va  He  at- 
tended the  Univ,  of  Virginia  and  was  commissioned 
in  the  marines  in  1909  He  advanced  through  the 
grades,  and  in  the  Second  World  War  he  command- 
ed (1942)  the  troops  on  Guadalcanal  He  suc- 
ceeded Thomas  HOLCOMB  as  commandant  of  the 
marines  and  was  promoted  (1945)  general  In 
1949  he  retired  from  active  duty 
Vandenberg,  Arthur  Hendnck,  1884-,  U  S  Senator 
(1928-),b  Grand  Rapids,  Mich  He  was  associated 
with  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  for  more  than  20 
years  before  being  appointed  to  fill  a  Senate 
vacancy  in  1928  Remaining  in  the  upper  house,  he 
became  an  influential  Republican  leader  In  1939 
he  led  the  fight  against  revising  the  Neutrality  Act 
and  was  generally  considered  an  isolationist,  but  by 
1945  his  views  on  foreign  affairs  underwent  change 
As  chairman  (1946-)  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  Vandenberg  helped  direc  t  (1948) 
the  passage  of  the  European  Recovery  Program 
He  is  the  author  of  several  studies  of  Alexander 
Hamilton 

Vandenberg,  Hoyt  Sanford,  1809-,  American  gen- 
eral, thief  of  staff  of  the  US  Air  Force  (1948-), 
b  Milwaukee,  Wis  ,  grad  West  Point,  1923  He 
became  attached  to  the  Army  Air  Forces  after  1923 
and  was  promoted  through  the  grades  He  was 
(1940-41)  assistant  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  and  served  (1942-43)  in  the  Second  World 
War  with  U  S  air  units  in  the  campaigns  in  North 
Africa.  He  was  (1943-47)  deputy  chief  of  the  air 
staff  and  was  promoted  general  before  he  became 
chief  of  staff  He  is  a  nephew  of  Arthur  H  Van- 
denberg 

Van  der.  For  names  beginning  thus  and  not  listed 
here,  see  following  element,  e  g  ,  for  Van  der  Goes, 
see  GOES,  HUGO  VAN  DEB 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius,  1794-1877,  American  railroad 
magnate,  b  Staten  Island,  NY  As  a  boy  he 
ferried  freight  and  passengers  from  Staten  Island 
to  Manhattan,  and  he  gained  control  of  moat  of  the 
ferry  lines  and  other  snort  lines  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  city  He  further  expanded  his  holdings 
and  came  to  be  known  as  Commodore  Vanderbilt 
In  1851  when  the  gold  rush  to  California  was  at  its 
height,  Vanderbilt  opened  a  shipping  line  from  the 
East  Coast  to  California,  including  land  transit 
across  Nicaragua  along  the  route  for  the  pro- 
posed Nicaragua  Canal.  In  Central  America  he 
came  to  be  a  violent  opponent  of  the  filibuster 
William  WAUCBR.  In  the  Crimean  War,  Vander- 
bilt operated  ships  to  European  ports.  After  the 


outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  entered  the  railroad 
field,  and  by  1867  he  had  gained  control  of  the 
New  YORK  CBNTRAL  RAILROAD.  Although  bis  ef- 
forts to  gain  control  of  the  Erie  RR  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, Vanderbilt,  ruthless  and  domineering, 
vastly  expanded  his  railroad  empire  and  by  1873 
connected  Chicago  with  New  York  by  rail.  He 
amassed  a  great  fortune  and  gave  $1,000,000  to 
found  VANDBKBILT  UNIVERSITY  See  biographies 
by  A  D  H  Smith  (1927)  and  W  J.  Lane  (1942) 
A  son,  William  Henry  Vanderbilt,  1821-85,  b.  New 
Brunswick,  N  J  ,  succeeded  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
as  president  of  the  New  York  Central  RR  and  aug- 
mented the  family  fortune  He  gave  liberally  to 
Vanderbilt  Umv  ,  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  (now  part  of  Columbia  Umv ) ,  and  to 
various  other  institutions  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
1843-99,  b  Staten  Island,  N  Y  ,  was  a  son  of 
William  H  Vanderbilt  He  took  over  the  family 
holdings  and  helped  to  establish  in  New  York  city 
the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  and  the  Cathedral  of  St 
John  the  Divine  Another  son  of  William  H  Van- 
derbilt was  William  Kigsam  Vanderbilt,  1849- 
1920,  b  Staten  Island,  who  helped  establish  the 
Vanderbilt  Clinic  He  was  a  yachtsman,  and  his 
wife  was  a  well-known  society  leader  A  fourth  sou 
of  William  H  Vanderbilt  was  George  Washington 
Vanderbilt,  1862-1914,  b  Staten  Island,  N  Y  He 
engaged  in  numerous  philanthropies,  giving  to 
agricultural  research  and  donating  land  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univ 
He  also  built  the  estate  "BUtmore"  near  Asheville, 
N.C  One  of  the  sons  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  the 
younger  was  Alfred  Gwynne  Vanderbilt,  1877-1915, 
b  New  York  city  He  was  interested  in  breeding 
fine  horses  He  went  down  on  the  Luntama  One 
of  the  sous  of  William  K  Vanderbilt,  Harold 
Sterling  Vanderbilt,  1884-,  b  Suffolk  co  ,  LI, 
N  Y  ,  gained  even  more  note  as  a  sportsman  He 
won  the  America' a  Cup  yachting  races  three  times 

Vanderbilt,  borough  (pop  1,063),  Fayette  co  ,  SW 
Pa  ,  NE  of  Umontown 

Vanderbilt  University,  at  Nashville,  Tonn  ;  nonsec- 
tarian,  coeducational,  chartered  1872  by  Meth- 
odists, rechartered  1873,  opened  1875  with  aid  from 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Besides  an  arts  and  science 
college,  it  has  schools  of  engineering,  law,  nursing, 
religion,  and  medicine  A  geology  museum,  a  social 
science  research  and  training  institute,  and  a  joint 
library  with  George  Peabody  and  Scarntt  colleges 
are  here  Under  the  administration  (1893-1937)  of 
Chancellor  James  H  Kirkland,  Vanderbilt  became 
a  leading  Southern  school  Among  its  alumni  are 
many  well-known  Southern  writers,  including  Allen 
Tate,  Robert  Penn  Warren,  and  John  Crowe 
Ransom  The  Fugitive,  an  influential  magazine  of 
verse,  was  published  (1922-25)  by  a  group  of 
faculty  and  alumni  See  Edwin  Mima,  The  History 
of  Vanderbilt  University  (1947) 

Van  der  Goes,  Hugo,  see  GOBS,   HUGO  VAN  DER 

Vandergnft,  industrial  borough  (pop  10,725),  SW 
Pa  ,  on  the  Kiskimmetas  river  and  NE  of  Pitts- 
burgh, laid  out  1895,  me  1897.  It  has  steelworks 
and  ironworks 

Vanderlyn,  John  (v&n'durlm),  17767-1852,  Ameri- 
can portrait  and  historical  painter,  b  Kingston, 
N  Y  Under  the  patronage  of  Aaron  Burr  he  stud- 
ied with  Gilbei  t  Stuart  and  m  Paris  From  1796  to 
1815  much  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Pans  and  in 
Rome  He  achieved  a  high  reputation  with  such 
compositions  as  Mamie  amid  the  Ruins  at  Carthage 
and  Anadne  (Pa  Acad  of  the  Fine  Arts)  and  was 
able  to  assist  his  former  patron  when  Burr  fled  to 
Pans  in  disgrace  Vanderlyn  returned  to  Amenca 
in  1815  His  ambitious  historical  compositions 
found  no  market,  and  his  admirable  portraits  were 
so  slowly  executed  that  few  had  the  patience  to 
pose  for  him  He  died  impoverished  and  embittered 
Late  in  life  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  the 
Landing  of  Columbus  (Capitol,  Washington,  DC), 
but  was  obliged  to  employ  assistants  to  execute  it 
A  self-portrait  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  The 
Senate  House  Museum,  Kingston,  N  Y  ,  has  28 
paintings  attributed  to  Vanderlyn 

Vanderlyn,  Pieter  (p6'tur),  c  1687-1778,  American 
colonial  painter,  b  Holland  He  reached  New  York 
c  1718  and  became  a  portrait  painter  and  land 
speculator  and  practiced  other  trades,  settling  in 
Kingston,  N  Y  The  portrait  most  certainly  as- 
cribed to  him  is  that  of  Mrs  Petrus  Vas,  his 
mother-in-law,  John  Vanderlyn  was  his  grandson. 

Van  der  Meer,  Jan  or  Johannes,  Dutch  painter  of 
Delft  see  VERMEER,  JAN  or  JOHANNES 

Van  der  Meer,  Jan,  two  Dutch  painters  of  Haarlem 
see  MEER,  JAN  VAN  DER 

Vander  Meer,  John  Samuel,  1914-,  American  base- 
ball player,  b  Prospect  Park,  N.J  In  1937  he  was 
signed  by  the  Cincinnati  Reds  of  the  National 
League  The  next  year  he  established  an  outstand- 
ing major-league  record  by  pitching  two  consecu- 
tive no-hit,  no-run  games,  the  first  against  the 
Boston  Braves  and  the  second  against  the  Brook* 
lyn  Dodgers 

Van  der  Stappen,  Charles'  see  STAPPBN. 

Van  der  Stucken,  Frank.  1858-1929,  American  con- 
ductor, b  Fredericksburg,  Texas,  educated  in 
Europe.  He  was  conductor  (1895-1907)  of  tfce 
Cincinnati  Orchestra  and  was  director  (1897-1901) 


of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music.  He  was  the 
first  conductor  to  present  a  full  program  of  Ameri- 
can works  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1885) 
and  abroad  (Paris  exposition,  1889). 

Vandervelde*  Smile  (amer  vandftrvoTdu),  1860- 
1938,  Belgian  Socialist  leader  and  statesman.  He 
studied  for  the  law  at  the  Umv  of  Brussels,  was 
elected  to  parliament  in  1894,  and  was  a  member  of 
many  cabinets,  notably  as  minister  of  justice 
(1918-21),  foreign  minister  (1925-27),  and  vice 
premier  and  minister  of  public  health  (1936-37) 
He  resigned  in  protest  when  the  cabinet,  headed 
by  Paul  van  Zeeland,  recognized  the  Franco  gov- 
ernment in  the  Spanish  civil  war  One  of  the  most 
influential  figures  in  Belgian  politics  and  in  the 
European  labor  movement,  Vandorvelde  also 
taught  political  economy  at  the  Univ  of  Brussels 
from  1924  to  his  death  and  wrote  several  works  on 
political  science. 

Van  der  Waals,  Johanne*  Diderik:  see  WAALS. 

Van  der  Weyden,  Roger:  see  WBTDEN. 

Van  Devanter,  Willis  (van*  devan'tur),  1859-1941, 
American  jurist,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  (1910-37),  b  Marion,  Ind  ,  grad  Cincinnati 
Law  School,  1881  He  practiced  law  (1881-84)  in 
Indiana  and,  after  he  removed  to  Wyoming,  became 
(1889)  chief  justice  of  the  Wyoming  supreme  court 
He  had  a  prominent  role  in  Republican  party  poli- 
tics and  served  as  Assistant  Attorney  General 
(1897-1903)  and  U  S  circuit  court  judge  (1905-10) 
Appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  Van  Devanter 
sternly  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  U  S  Constitu- 
tion In  1938  he  returned  to  judicial  service  as  a 
U  S  district  court  judge 

Van  de  Velde  or  Vandevelde  (van'duvfel'dil),  17th- 
century  Dutch  family  of  artists  Jan  Van  de  Velde 
(yan),  1593?-c  1641,  was  a  wood  engraver,  espe- 
cially of  portraits  His  brother,  Willem  Van  de 
Velde  (vl'lum),  the  elder,  c  1611-1693,  marine 
painter,  accompanied  the  Dutch  fleet  and  depicted 
its  victories  over  the  English  He  settled  in  Eng- 
land in  1673  and  executed  many  works  preserved  at 
Hampton  Court,  he  is  also  well  represented  in  Am- 
sterdam His  son  Willem  Van  de  Velde,  the  young- 
er, 1633-1707,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  family, 
also  was  a  marine  painter  Ho  was  with  his  father 
in  the  fleet  and  in  England  and  was  commissioned 
by  Charles  II  to  portray  naval  engagements,  being 
court  painter  from  1677  Many  English  and  con- 
tinental collections  include  his  pictures  Cannon 
Shot  (Amsterdam)  is  a  good  example  His  brother, 
Adrian  Van  de  Velde  (a'drean),  16307-1672,  paint- 
er of  animals  and  etcher,  was  often  employed  In 
landscapists  to  paint  the  animals  in  their  pictures 
He  also  executed  many  independent  works,  and  as 
an  etcher  he  stands  among  the  foremost  of  the 
Dutrh  s<  hool 

Van  Deyssel,  Lodewijk*  seo  ALBERDINOK  THUM, 
KAREL  * 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  Australia-  see  TASMANIA 

Van  Dine,  S.  S    see  WRIGHT,  WILLARD  HUNTHSIGTOIV 

Van  Doren,  Carl  (Carl  Clinton  Van  Doren),  1885-, 
American  editor  and  author,  b  Hope, Vermilion  co  , 
111  ,  grad  Umv  of  Illinois,  1907,  Ph  D  Columbia, 
191 1  He  lectured  at  Columbia  from  1911  and  was. 
an  associate  in  English  until  1930  He  was  literal  y 
editor  of  the  Nation  (1919-22),  managing  editor  of 
The  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature 
(1917-21)  and  of  the  Century  Magazine  (1922-25), 
and  editor  of  the  Literary  Guild  (1926-34)  His 
writings  include  critical  woi  ks,  such  as  Many  Minds 
(1924),  American  Literature  an  Introduction  (1933), 
a  study  of  Sinclair  Lewis  (1933),  and  The  American 
Novel,  1789-1939  (1940);  fiction,  such  as  The  Ninth 
Wave  (1926),  historical  works,  such  as  his  Secret 
History  of  the  American  Revolution  (1941)  and  The 
Great  Rehearsal  (1948),  and  biographies,  such  as 
those  of  Thomas  Love  Peacock  (1911),  Jonathan 
Swift  (1930),  and  Benjamin  Franklin  (1938, 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  biogiaphy,  1939) 
A  volume  of  selected  writings  appeared  in  1945 
See  his  autobiography,  Three  Worlds  (1935) 

Van  Doren,  Dorothy  Graff  e-  see  VAN  DOREN,  MARK 

Van  Doren,  Irita  Bradford,  1891-,  American  critic, 
b  Birmingham,  Ala  ,  grad  Florida  State  College 
for  Women  (B  A  ,  1908,  M  A  ,  1909)  She  was  on 
the  staff  (1919-24)  of  the  Nation,  and  has  since  been 
associate  editor,  then  literary  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  She  was  formerly  the  wife 
of  Carl  Van  Doren. 

Van  Doren,  Mark,  1894-,  American  poet  and  critic, 
b  Hope,  Vermilion  co  ,  111 ,  grad  Univ  of  Illi- 
nois, 1914,  Ph.D  Columbia,  1920  He  followed 
his  brother,  Carl  Van  Doren,  as  assistant  professor 
of  English  at  Columbia,  he  became  a  professor  in 
1942  He  was  also  on  the  staff  of  the  Nation  (1924- 
28,  1935-38)  With  Carl  Van  Doren  he  wrote 
American  and  British  Literature  since  1 890  (rev.  ed  , 
1 939)  He  has  written  critical  studies  of  various  au- 
thors, including  John  Dryden  (1920)  and  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  (1949),  and  compiled  several  anthol- 
ogies, including  Anthology  of  World  Poetry  (rev.  ed, 
1936).  With  Theodore  Spencer  he  wrote  Studies  of 
Metaphysical  Poetry  (1939),  and  he  collected  his  own 
lectures  <m  poetry  in  The  tfpbte  Voice  (1946) 
Among1  bis  volumes  of  poems  are  Collected  Poems, 
19*&*19$8  (1989;  awarded*  PwflWer  price,  1940). 
The  Seven  Sleeper,  and  Other  Pottos  (1944),  and 
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The  Country  ftor  (1946).  He  has  also  written  sev- 
eral novels/  He  wrote  the  influential  Liberal  Educa- 
tion (1943)  and  haa  taken  part  m  many  educational 
radio  programs,  among  them  the  series  known  as 
"Invitation  to  Learning."  His  wife  is  Dorothy 
Graffe  Van  Doren.  1890-,  writer  and  editor,  b 
San  Francisco,  grad  Barnard,  1918  She  was  asso- 
ciate editor  (1926-36)  of  the  Nation  and  was  with 
the  US  Office  of  War  Information  (1942-45).  She 
has  written  short  stones  and  novels,  of  which  the 
beat  known  is  Dacey  Hamilton  (1942) 
Van  Dora,  Earl,  1820-63,  Confederate  general,  b 
Port  Gibson,  Miss  ,  grad.  West  Point,  1842  He 
served  m  the  Mexican  War  and  m  the  Indian  wars 
in  Florida  and  on  the  Texas  frontier  On  resigning 
from  the  US  army  (Jan,  1861),  he  became  a 
colonel  in  the  Confederate  army  and  was  assigned 
to  Texas,  where  most  of  the  Union  troops  surren- 
dered to  him.  In  Sept ,  1861,  he  was  transferred  to 
Virginia  and  was  promoted  major  general  Van 
Dorn  took  command  of  the  trans-Mississippi  dis- 
trict in  Jan  ,  1802,  but  after  his  defeat  at  PBA 
RIDGE  in  March,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Army 
of  the  Mississippi  with  headquarters  m  Vicksburg 
As  a  result  of  his  defeat  by  Rosecrans  at  CORINTH 
(Oct,  1862),  he  was  superseded  by  Gen  J  C 
Pemberton  and  placed  m  command  of  the  cavalry 
At  Holly  Springs  (Dec  ,  1862)  he  led  a  successful 
raid  on  Grant's  stores,  delaying  the  Union  cam- 
paign against  Vicksburg  In  May,  1863,  at  Spring 
Hill,  Tenn  ,  Van  Dorn  was  murdered  by  Dr.  Peters, 
a  personal  enemy 

Van  Druten,  John  William  (van  droo'tun),  1901-, 
English  dramatist  11  is  play  of  English  public 
school  life,  Young  Woodley  (1925),  was  banned  for 
two  years  in  England  and  later  was  produced  there 
after  the  success  of  its  presentation  m  the  United 
States  His  other  plays  include  There's  Always 
Juliet  (1931),  The  Distaff  Side  (1933),  Old  Ac- 
quaintance (1940),  The  Voice  of  the  Turtle  (1943), 
successful  also  as  a  moving  picture,  /  Remember 
Mama  (1944),  dramatisation  of  short  stories  by 
Kathryn  Forbes,  and  The  Druid  Cvrde  (1947)  He 
lives  in  the  United  States  See  his  autobiographical 
The  Way  to  the  Present  (1938) 
Van  Dyck  or  Vandyke,  Sir  Anthony  (both  van  dfk'), 
1699-1641,  Flemish  portrait  and  religious  painter 
and  etcher,  b  Antwerp,  son  of  a  well-to-do  mer- 
chant He  entered  the  studio  of  Rubens  at  an  early 
age,  became  his  favorite  pupil,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  painters'  guild  of  Antweip  in  1618  By  1620  he 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  and  was  summoned  to 
England  by  James  I,  whose  portrait  he  painted 
The  next  five  years  were  spent  in  Italy,  where  he 
studied  the  works  of  the  great  Venetians  and  painted 
a  series  of  portraits  of  the  Genoese  nobility  These 
pictures,  still  in  the  palaces  of  the  Dona,  Balbi, 
Durazzo,  and  Grimaldi  families,  show  Van  Dvck  al- 
ready in  possession  of  his  extraordinary  gift  for 
aristocratic  portraiture  Outstanding  are  certain 
equestrian  portraits,  e  g  ,  of  Antonio  Giuho  Bngnole 
(Genoa),  and  the  portrait  of  Cardinal  Bentivoglio 
(Pitti  Palace,  Florence)  Van  Dyck  returned  to 
Antwerp  in  1627  There  he  rivaled  Rubens  in 
popularity  and  painted  a  famous  series  of  religious 
pictures,  including  St  Martin  Dividing  His  Cloak 
(National  Gall  ,  London) ,  Crurifixum  (cathedral, 
Mechlin),  and  Elevation  of  the  Cross  (Courtrai) 
Also  of  this  period  are  his  portraits  of  Princess 
Louisa  of  Tassis  (Vienna)  and  Philip  Le  Roy 
(Wallace  Coll  ,  London)  Van  Dyck  conferred  upon 
his  sitters  an  elegance,  dignity,  and  refinement  all 
his  own  and  was  nought  after  by  many  of  the 
ciowned  heads  of  Europe  In  1632  he  was  invited 
to  England  by  Charles  I  There  he  was  made  court 
painter,  was  knighted,  and  was  overwhelmed  with 
commissions  During  the  remaining  nine  years  of 
his  life  he  painted  over  350  portraits  in  England, 
his  early  death  is  sometimes  attributed  to  overwork 
He  amassed  a  large  fortune  and  lived  in  great  lux- 
ury, keeping  various  mistresses  Assistants  were 
employed  to  enlarge  his  little  black-and-white 
sketches  and  to  paint  the  drapery  from  clothes  lent 
by  the  sitter  With  this  preparation  he  was  enabled 
to  complete  his  pictures  in  a  short  time  From  1634 
to  1635  he  spent  some  time  m  Antwerp,  where  he 
painted  his  masterl>  Deposition  (Antwerp)  and 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (Termonde),  as  well  as 
some  of  his  best  portraits,  including  that  of  Helen 
Four  men  t  (Leningrad).  He  married,  c  1640,  Lady 
Mary  Ruthven  The  work  of  Van  Dyck  differs 
radically  from  that  of  his  great  master,  Rubens, 
although  similar  in  technique  The  color  is  much 
more  restrained,  and  in  place  of  boisterous  move- 
ment there  is  a  tender  melancholy  The  refinement 
of  sentiment  m  his  portraits  is  matched  by  delicacy 
of  color  and  handling  Nevertheless  his  best  work 
has  an  essential  vigor  which  the  English  portrait 
painters  strove  in  vain  to  surpass,  and  he  set  a 
standard  for  craftsmanship  hitherto  unknown  in 
that  country.  Van  Dyck  is  well  represented  in  most 
of  the  principal  European  galleries  In  America 
splendid  examples  are  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago, the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Gardner 
Museum,  Boston,  the  Widener  Collection,  Phila- 
delphia, the  Frick  Collection,  New  York,  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  many 
other*.  The  Metoopolitim  Museum  has  12,  mclud- 
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ing  portraits  of  James  Stuart,  the  Marches*  Duraz- 
•o,  and  Baron  Le  Roy.  Van  Dyck  produced  a  fine 
series  of  etched  portraits  known  as  the  Iconography 
The  Bntuh  Museum  has  an  excellent  collection  of 
these  prints.  See  studies  by  Lionel  Cust  (1905. 
1911)  and  E  V  Lucas  (1926),  M.  Knoodler  and 
Company,  The  Portrait  Etchings  of  Anthony  Van 
Dyck  (1934) 

Van  Dyck,  Cornelius  Van  Alen  (van  dlk'),  1818-95, 
American  missionary,  b  Kmderhook,  N  Y  ,  grad 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  1839  He 
was  especially  noted  for  his  mastery  of  Arabic  In 
1839  he  went  to  Syria  as  a  medical  missionary  under 
the  American  Board  In  1846  he  was  ordained  in 
the  Congregational  ministry  Besides  being  the 
author  of  textbooks  in  Arabic  and  the  translator  of 
scientific  and  religious  writings,  he  translated  the 
Bible  into  Arabic,  completing  the  work  begun  by 
Eli  Smith. 

Vandyke,  Sir  Anthony  see  VAN  DYCK,  SIR  ANTHONY 

van  Dyke,  Henry,  1852-1933,  American  clergyman, 
educator,  and  author,  b  Germantown,  Pa ,  grad 
Princeton,  1873,  and  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1874  He  was  pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  (1883-99),  professor  of  English 
literature  at  Princeton  (1899-1923),  U  S  minister 
to  the  Netherlands  (1913-16),  and  a  chaplain  in  the 
navy  (1917-18)  Among  his  popular  inspirational 
writings  is  the  Christmas  story  The  Other  Wise  Man 
(1896)  His  other  works  include  poems,  essays  in 
Little  Rivers  (1895)  and  Fisherman's  Luck  (1899), 
The  Unknown  Quantity  (1912),  and  his  translation 
from  Novalis,  The  Blue  Flower  (1902).  See  biog- 
raphy by  his  son,  Tertius  van  Dyke  (1935) 

Van  Dyke,  John  Charles,  1856-1932,  American  art 
critic,  b  New  Brunswick,  N  J  ,  studied  art  abroad 
He  was  professor  of  the  history  of  art  (1889-1932) 
at  Rutgers  Umv  and  librarian  (1878-1932)  of  the 
Sage  Library,  New  Brunswick  Among  his  many 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  art  are  Rembrandt 
and  His  School  (1923)  and  Rembrandt  Drawings  and 
Etchings  (1927),  m  which  he  questioned  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  majority  of  the  works  attributed 
to  that  master  Other  writings  include  History  of 
Painting  (1894),  The  Desert  (1901),  and  What  Is 
Artf  (1910) 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  1589-1655,  English  courtier,  father 
of  the  Puritan  leader,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  younger 
He  gained  the  favor  of  James  I,  was  knighted  m 
1611,  and  acquired  wealth  by  the  purchase  of 
profitable  offices  over  many  years  He  served  in 
every  Parliament  from  1614  to  1640  and  was  suc- 
cessively made  comptroller  (1629)  and  treasurer 

(1639)  of  the  household  and  secretary  of  state 

(1640)  He  served  Chai  les  I  on  diplomatic  missions 
to  Holland  (1029-30)  and  to  Gustavus  Adolphua 
(1631)     Vane's  appointment  as  secretary  of  state 
was  opposed  by  STRAFFORD     In  the  letter's  trial, 
Vane,  with  genuine  or  pretended  reluctance,  testi- 
fied that  Strafford  had  advocated  the  use  of  the 
Irish  army  against  Parliament    He  lost  his  political 
influence     Dismissed  from  office,   he  joined  the 
parliamentary  opposition  and  served  as  member 
of  the  committee  for  both  kingdoms  and  as  lord 
lieutenant  of  Durham  (1642)     He  never  became 
important  in  the  new  government 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  1613-62,  English  statesman  and 
author,  a  consistent  friend  of  moderation  and  re- 
ligious toleration  during  the  PURITAN  REVOLUTION 
and  perhaps  the  ablest  adminiHtrator  produced  by 
that  movement  Early  converted  to  Puritanism,  he 
studied  at  Oxford  and  abroad  and  served  briefly  in 
the  English  embassy  in  Vienna  He  went  to  New 
England  in  1635  and  became  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1636  His  religious  tenets  and  his  sup- 
port of  Anne  HUTCHINSON  embroiled  him  in  politi- 
cal quarrels,  especially  with  John  Winthrop,  and  he 
returned  to  England  (1637)  His  governorstup  was 
notable  chiefly  for  the  founding  of  Harvard  College 
and  the  start  of  the  Pequot  War  He  was  made 
joint  treasurer  of  the  navy  (1639-41),  was  knighted 
in  1640,  and  sat  in  the  Short  and  Long  Parliaments 
Vane  was  both  criticized  and  defended  for  allowing 
a  paper  of  his  father's  to  be  copied  by  John  PYM, 
who  later  used  it  against  STRAFFORD  at  his  trial 
Vane  opposed  episcopal  government  and  was  a 
leader  of  the  war  party  m  1642  As  a  commissioner, 
he  succeeded  in  getting  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  with  Scotland  He  opposed  an  estab- 
lished Presbyterian  church,  and  when  the  Presby- 
terians gained  control  (1646),  he  lost  the  party 
leadership  he  had  held  since  Pym's  death  He  de- 
sired the  continuation  of  monarchy  and  the  consti- 
tution and  even  a  "moderate  episcopacy"  and  was 
one  of  the  committee  which  negotiated  vainly  with 
CHARLES  I  (1648).  Vane  had  no  part  in  the  king's 
execution,  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  council 
of  state  ( 1 649) ,  served  on  several  commissions  under 
the  Commonwealth,  and  was  a  close  friend  of 
Oliver  CROMWELL  until  Cromwell  defeated  Vane's 
proposal  for  the  reform  of  the  parliamentary  elec- 
toral system  (1653)  He  was  [ailed  after  writing 
the  pamphlet  A  Healing  Question  (1656),  but  was 
released  Vane  sat  in  Parliament  under  Richard 
Cromwell  but,  at  the  failure  of  Richard's  govern- 
ment, supported  the  restoration  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament. Suspected,  probably  without  reason,  of 
eonepiring  with  Gen  John  Lambert  to  establish  a 
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dictatorship,  he  became  generally  unpopular  In 
1662  he  was  convicted  of  treason  by  the  Restora- 
tion government  and  executed.  His  numerous 
writings  on  religion  and  government  include  The 
Retired  Man's  Meditations  (1655)  and  the  pam- 
phlets m  The  Trial  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Kt  (1662) 
See  biographies  by  J  K  Hosmer  (1888),  W  W 
Ireland  (1905),  H  M  King  (1909),  and  John 
Willcock  (1913) 

Vanern,  Swed.  Vdnern  (vfi'nurn),  lake,  area  2,141 
sq  mi ,  SW  Sweden,  fed  by  the  Klar  river  and 
drained  by  the  Gota  into  the  Kattegat  It  is  the 
third  lake  in  site  in  Europe  and  the  largest  in 
Sweden 

Vanersborg,  Swed  Vanersborg  (ve"nursb6r'yCi),  city 
(pop  14,594),  SW  Sweden,  on  the  south  shore  of 
Vanern  lake  It  produces  bricks,  matches,  shoes, 
and  machines 

Van  Oogh,  Vincent  see  GOOH,  VINCENT  VAN 

Van  Heemskerck,  Maarten   see  HBBMSKSRCK 

Van  Hise,  Charles  Richard  (van  his'),  1857-1918, 
American  geologist,  b  Fulton  Rock  co.,  Wia  ,  grad 
Umv  of  Wisconsin,  1879  He  taught  at  the  Univ 
of  Wisconsin  from  1879  and  was  president  from 
1 903  A  pioneer  in  microscopic  petrology,  he  served 
the  U  S  Geological  Survey  from  1883  Hw  works 
include  A  Treatise  on  Metamorphism  (1904),  The 
Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  in  the  United 
States  (1910),  and  The  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Region  (1911)  See  memoir  by  T  C  Charnberlin 
(1924) 

Van  Horn  (van'  h6rn),  unincorporated  town  (pop 
c  1,250),  co  seat  of  Culberson  co  ,  W  Texas,  m  the 
mountains  SE  of  El  Paso  Near  the  site  of  an  old 
stagecoach  stop,  Van  Horn  is  a  shipping  point  on 
the  railroad  and  at  a  highway  junction  in  a  country 
of  cattle  and  sheep  ranches 

Van  Home,  Sir  William  Cornelias,  1843-1915,  presi- 
dent (1888-99)  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  b 
near  Johet,  111  After  positions  with  railroads  in 
the  United  States,  he  became  (1882)  general  man- 
ager of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  of  which  he 
was  later  vice  president  (1884-88),  president 
(1888-99),  and  president  of  the  board  of  directors 
( 1899-1910)  A  naturalized  citizen  of  Canada,  Van 
Home  was  knighted  (1894)  for  his  services  to 
Canadian  tranBportation  See  biography  by  Walter 
Vaughan  (new  ed  ,  1926) 

Vaniah  (vunl'u),  one  who  had  a  foreign  wife  Ewa 
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vanilla,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Van-Ma,  tropical 
American  climbing  orchids  cultivated  also  in  the 
tropical  Old  World  for  the  fruits  which  yield  vanilla, 
a  popular  flavoring  Vanilla  was  cultivated  by  the 
Aztecs  as  a  flavoring  for  their  chocolate  The  com- 
mon or  Mexican  vanilla  (Vanilla  fragrans  or  plani- 
folia),  with  thick  stems  and  leaves  and  aerial  roots, 
is  propagated  by  cuttings  and  usually  trained  on 
posts  or  trees  Where  the  natural  pollinating 
agents — commonly  hummingbirds — are  lacking, 
the  flowers  are  pollinated  by  hand  Long,  slender 
pods  (capsules)  are  produced,  which  are  picked 
while  unripe  and  are  subjected  to  a  cunng  process 
necessary  to  bring  out  the  flavor  The  capsule  or 
"bean"  is  occasionally  utilized  for  flavoring,  but 
usually  an  extract  is  made  with  alcohol  A  syn- 
thetic vanilla  is  now  widely  used,  the  flavor  has 
been  obtained  from  several  substitutes,  such  as 
clove  oil  and  coal  tar  Vanilla  vines  are  sometimes 
grown  in  greenhouses  for  ornament 

Vamni,  Lucilio  (Ifioche'lyO  vane'ne),  c  1585-1619, 
Italian  philosopher,  who  gave  himself  the  name 
Julius  Caesar  A  freethinker,  he  was  persecuted  for 
his  ideas  and  driven  from  one  European  country  to 
another  He  was  finally  condemned  and  burned  at 
the  stake  at  Toulouse,  France,  for  atheism  and 
witchcraft  A  part  of  the  movement  to  break  with 
the  dogmas  of  scholasticism  and  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  Varnni  made  a  courageous  contribution 
to  the  foundations  of  a  new  plulosophy 

Vankleek  Hill  (van'klek'),  town  (pop  1,435),  SE 
Ont  ,  E  of  Ottawa  It  has  lumber  and  flour  mills 
and  pump  manufacturing 

Van  Lear,  town  (pop  1,723),  E  Ky.,  8  of  Ashland 
and  on  the  Levisa  Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy,  in  a  farm, 
coal,  and  oil  region 

Vanloo  (va!6',  vanlft'),  family  of  French  painters, 
the  first  being  Jacques  Vanloo  (zhak),  1614-70- 
whose  portrait  of  Corneille  p£re  hangs  in  the  Lou, 
vre  His  grandson,  Jean  Baptiste  Vanloo  (zhft' 
batest'),  1684-1745,  became  a  popular  portrait 
painter  and  a  member  of  the  Academic  rovale  de 
Peinture  et  de  Sculpture  He  painted  the  portraits 
of  Louis  XV  and  Marie  Leszczvnska  and,  in  Lon- 
don, of  Collev  Cibber,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
others  He  was  also  known  for  his  historical  paint- 
ings and  frescoes  His  brother,  Carle  Vanloo  (karl) , 
1705-65,  whose  full  name  was  Charles  Andre  Van- 
loo, enjoyed  on  international  reputation  as  a  deco- 
rative painter  His  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  and 
Halt  during  a  Hunt  (both  Louvre)  are  good  exam- 
ples of  his  work  The  family  tradition  was  carried 
on  by  two  sons  of  Jean  Baptiste 

Tan  Loon,  Hendrik  Willem  (van  Idn'),  1882-1944, 
American  author  and  journalist,  b  Rotterdam, 
Netherlands.  He  came  to  the  United  State*  in  1903 
and  studied  at  Harvard  and  Cornell  (B  A.,  1905). 
He  was  an  Associated  Press  correspondent  in  Rus- 


CTOM  veteran*  «f*  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 
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sia  during  the  revolutionary  outbreak  of  1005  and — 
lifter  studying  at  Munich  (Ph.D.,  1911)— in  Bel- 
gium at  the  beginning  of  the  First  World  War  He 
taught  history  at  various  colleges  and  was  associate 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  in  1923-24  His 
numerous  histories  are  readable  and  popular,  Story 
of  Mankind  (1921),  illustrated  with  his  highly  indi- 
vidualistic drawings,  was  a  best  seller,  as  was  Van 
Loon's  Geography  (1932)  Other  works  are  The 
Story  of  the  Bible  (1023),  R.  v  R  -  the  Life  and  Time* 
of  Rembrandt  van  RVn  (1931),  Ships  (1935),  The 
Art»  (1937).  and  Simon  Bolivar  (1943)  In  1942  the 
Order  of  Lion  of  the  Netherlands  was  conferred  on 
him  for  his  aid  to  Holland  during  the  German  oc- 
cupation. See  his  autobiographical  fragment,  Re- 
port to  St  Peter  (1947) 

Values  (van),  city  (pop  23,610),  capital  of  Morbi- 
han  dejpt ,  Nw  France,  in  Brittany,  near  Quiberon 
Bay  Dating  from  pre-Roman  times,  it  is  the  center 
of  a  regiou  noted  for  its  megalithio  monuments  and 
has  an  exceptionally  fine  museum  of  Celtic  and 
Roman  antiquities  The  union  of  Brittany  and 
the  French  crown  was  proclaimed  here  in  1532 
Farts  of  the  ramparts  enclosing  the  inner  city  date 
from  the  13th  cent 
Vtnnucci,  Pietro.  see  PBRUOINO. 
Vanport,  former  town,  NW  Oregon,  just  N  of  Port- 
land, on  the  Columbia  opposite  Vancouver,  Wash 
Built  (1942-43)  to  house  shipyard  workers,  it  had 
a  population  of  42,000  during  the  Second  World 
War  After  1945  it  became  a  low-cost  housing 
project  On  May  30,  1948,  the  town  (estimated 
pop  18,500)  was  submerged  when  an  embankment 
on  the  Columbia  river  gave  way  under  pressure  of 
floodwaters,  causing  some  loss  of  life  and  destroy- 
ing the  town 

Van  Rensselaer,  Kihaen  (van  roVsulur,  rcVsuler"), 
c  1585-1644,  Dutch  merchant  and  patroon,  b  Am- 
sterdam He  was  a  wealthy  diamond  and  pearl 
merchant  and  helped  found  (1621)  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company,  later  becoming  one  of  the  direc- 
tors He  was  one  of  the  first  to  develop  a  patroon- 
ship  in  New  Netherland,  having  purchased  a  vast 
tract  of  land  near  the  present  Albany  It  was 
called  Rensselaerawyck  and  comprised  a  large  part 
of  the  present  Albany,  Rensselaer,  and  Columbia 
counties  He  sent  his  cousin  Arent  VAN  CURLER  to 
manage  the  estate,  which  was  the  largest  of  its 
kind  His  first  name  is  also  spelled  Kilhan  See 
Maunsell  Van  Rensselaer,  Annals  of  the  Van 
Rensselaers  in  the  United  States  (1888) ,  biography 
by  Dunkm  H  Sill  (1926) 

Van  Rensselaer,  Martha,  1864-1932,  home  econo- 
mist and  pioneer  in  the  development  of  extension 
work  among  rural  women,  b  Randolph,  N  Y  She 
served  as  school  commissioner  of  Cattaraugus  «o  , 
N.Y  ,  and  in  1900  joined  the  faculty  of  the  college 
of  agriculture  of  Cornell  Umv  to  give  extension 
courses  m  home  economics  These  courses,  with 
others,  developed  into  New  York  State  College  of 
Home  Economics  (1925),  of  which  she  was  a  di- 
rector She  was  a  member  (1918-19)  of  the  execu- 
tive staff  of  the  U  S  Food  Administration,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  and 
assistant  director  (1929-32)  of  the  White  House 
conference  on  child  health  and  protection  She  was 
household  editor  of  the  Delineator  (1920-26)  Her 
published  works  include  bulletins  and  reports  and 
magazine  articles  and  editorials 
Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen.  1764-1839,  American 
statesman  and  soldier,  called  the  Patroon,  b  New 
York  city,  grad  Harvard,  1782.  He  spent  some 
years  managing  his  property,  which  included  most 
of  the  present  Albany  and  Rensselaer  counties  He 
became  (1786)  a  major  in  the  state  militia  and  then 
served  as  a  major  general  from  1801  until  his  death. 
He  was  twice  elected  (1789,  1790)  as  a  Federalist  to 
the  New  York  state  assembly  and  then  served 
(1791-95)  m  the  state  senate  Rensselaer  was 
(1795-1801)  lieutenant  governor  of  New  York 
under  John  Jay  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1801  and  again  served 
(1807-17)  in  the  state  legislature.  Appointed 
(1810)  to  the  commission  for  choosing  a  route  for 
the  Erie  Canal,  he  later  had  much  to  do  with  its 
construction  In  the  War  of  1812  he  commanded 
the  state  militia  and  was  badly  defeated  in  an  at- 
tack on  Queenstown  Heights  in  Canada,  he  there- 
upon resigned  his  command  and  returned  to  Al- 
bany. Van  Rensselaer  founded  (1824)  a  technical 
school  at  Troy,  N.Y.,  which  later  (1826)  was  in- 
corporated as  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
Van  Rensselaer  was  a  U  8  Representative  from 
1823  to  1829  He  was  responsible  for  the  publica- 
tion of  A  Geological  and  Agricultural  Survey  of  the 
District  Adjoining  the  Erie  Canal  (1824) 
Van  Schaick,  Goose  (g5'tm  van  skflc'),  1736-89, 
American  Revolutionary  soldier,  b  Albany,  N  Y 
He  fought  (1760-62)  in  the  last  of  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars,  becoming  lieutenant  colonel  of  a  New 
York  regiment.  As  a  colonel  in  the  Revolution,  he 
led  (1779)  a  successful  expedition  against  the 
Onondaga  Indians  He  succeeded  Gen.  James 
Clinton  in  command  of  forces  completing  the 
Sullivan-Clinton  campaign  in  the  Mohawk  valley 
and  was  bre vetted  brigadier  general  in  1783. 
Vansittart,  Nicholas,  1st  Baron  Bexley  (van'sftart), 
1766-1851,  British  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
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He  became  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1706,  was 
secretary  of  Ireland  for  a  short  tune  m  1804-5,  and 
was  appointed  chancellor  in  1812.  He  held  office 
for  the  unusual  period  of  12  years,  during  which  he 
devised  new  methods  of  taxation 
Vansittart,  Robert  Gilbert  Vanaittart,  1st  Baron, 
188 1-,  British  diplomat  He  began  his  diplomatic 
career  m  1902  and  served  in  Paris,  Teheran,  Cairo, 
Stockholm,  and  again  m  Paris  until  1920,  when  he 
became  Lord  Curzon's  private  secretary  He  was 
made  permanent  undersecretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs  in  1930  and  was  inconspicuously  influential 
in  that  capacity  until  1938,  advocating  a  pro- 
French,  anti-German  policy  He  is  thought  to  have 
helped  frame  the  proposed  Hoare-Laval  pact  of 
1935,  which  was  decried  as  Fascist  appeasement 
Vansittart  served  as  chief  diplomatic  adviser  to  the 
foreign  secretary  from  1938  to  1941,  when  he  re- 
tired from  that  position  and  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age He  continued  throughout  the  war  to  advocate 
a  "hard  peace"  for  Germany 

Van  Slyke,  Donald  Dexter  (van  silk'),  1883-,  Ameri- 
can biological  chemist,  b  Pike,  N  Y  ,  grad  Umv  of 
Michigan  (B  A  ,  1905 ,  Ph  D  ,  1907)  On  the  staff  of 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  from 
1907  he  became  a  member  in  1921  He  is  known 
for  his  work  in  the  chemistry  of  proteins  and  ammo 
acids,  in  blood  analysis,  in  the  action  of  enzymes, 
and  in  diabetes  and  nephritis 

van't  Hoff,  Jacobus  Hendncus  (yako'bushfc'ndrS'kus 
vant  h6f),  1852-1911,  Dutrh  physical  chemist  He 
taught  at  the  universities  of  Amsterdam  (1878-96) 
and  Berlin  (from  1896)  For  his  work  in  chemical 
dynamics  and  osmotic  electrical  conductivity 
(which  led  to  Arrhemus's  theory  of  electrolytic  dis- 
sociation or  lonization)  he  received  the  first  (1901) 
Nobel  Prise  in  Chemistry  His  studies  in  molecular 
structure  laid  the  foundation  of  stereochemistry 

Van  Twiller,  Wouter,  b  1606,  Dutch  director  gen- 
eral of  New  Netherland  Succeeding  Peter  MINUIT, 
he  arrived  in  New  Amsterdam  (1633)  with  nothing 
to  recommend  him  except  being  the  nephew  of 
Kiliaon  VAN  RENSSELAER  Kind  to  the  Indians  but 
blundering  with  his  opponents,  he  left  to  Willem 
KIKPT  (1637)  a  colony  fraught  with  confusion 
After  Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer's  death,  Van  Twiller 
managed  the  estate 

Van  Tyne,  Claude  Halstead,  1869-1930,  American 
historian,  b  Tecumseh,  Mich ,  grad.  Umv  of 
Michigan,  1896,  Ph  D.  Umv  of  Pennsylvania, 
1900  An  assistant  professor  at  the  Umv  of  Mich- 
igan (1903-6)  and  a  professor  there  from  1906  to 
his  death,  he  became  head  of  the  department  of 
history  in  191 1  Among  his  books  are  The  Loyalist* 
in  the  American  Revolution  (1902),  The  American 
Revolution,  1776-1783  ("American  Nation"  series, 
1906),  The  Causes  of  the  War  of  Independence 
(1922);  India  in  Ferment  (1923),  England  and 
America,  Rivals  in  the  American  Revolution  (1927) , 
and  The  War  of  Independence  American  Phase 
(1929),  for  which  he  was  posthumously  awarded 
the  1930  Pulitzer  Prize  in  history 

VanuaLevu  ( vanoo  'a  la'vSo),  formerly  Sandalwood 
Island,  volcanic  island  (2,137  sq  mi  ,  pop  39,958), 
S  Pacific,  second  in  size  of  the  FIJI  islands  Mt 
Thurston  (3,139  ft )  is  the  highest  peak,  and  the 
Ndreketi  the  largest  river  The  large  east  peninsula 
as  connected  to  the  rest  of  the  island  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  There  are  valuable  gold  mines  and  large 
sugar  plantations 

Van  Vechten,  Carl  (van  veVtun),  1880-,  American 
music  critic,  novelist,  and  photographer,  b  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  grad  Umv  of  Chicago,  1903  While 
he  was  a  leading  music  critic  in  New  York  he  wrote 
The  Music  of  Spain  (1918)  and  other  critical  works 
Among  his  sophisticated  novels,  the  best  known 
are  Peter  Whiffle  (1922),  The  Tattooed  Countess 
(1924),  Nigger  Heaven  (1926),  and  Spider  Boy 
(1928)  The  Tiger  in  the  House  (1920)  is  his  study 
of  cats  His  autobiographical  Sacred  and  Profane 
Memories  appeared  in  1932  He  is  a  well-known 
photographer  as  well  as  a  promoter  of  better  re- 
lations between  the  Negro  and  white  races 

Van  Wert  (van  wurtO,  city  (pop  9,227),  co  seat  of 
Van  Wert  co  ,  NW  Ohio,  NW  of  Lima  near  the  Ind 
line,  settled  1835,  me  1848  Overalls,  fiber  con- 
tainers, cigars,  cheese,  and  woodworking  machinery 
are  made  here  It  has  a  county  library  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  Marsh  Foundation  School  for  under- 
privileged children.  A  peony  festival  is  held  every 
June 

Van  Zeeltnd,  Paul  (p5l'  van  zalftnt),  1893-,  Bel- 
gian statesman  After  studying  at  Louvain  and  at 
Princeton,  he  became  (1928)  professor  of  law  and 
later  director  of  the  institute  of  economic  science  at 
the  Umv  of  Louvain  and  vice  governor  of  the  na- 
tional bank  of  Belgium  In  1935  he  was  made 
premier  at  the  head  of  a  government  of  national 
unity  Given  decree  powers,  he  weathered  the  Bel- 
gian economic  crisis  by  devaluing  the  currency  and 
by  other  stringent  measures  In  1936  Paul  van 
Zeeland  instituted  a  far-reaching  program  of  re- 
form and  social  legislation  similar  to  the  American 
New  Deal  and  suppressed  the  turbulent  Resists 
(the  Belgian  fascists)  after  proclaiming  martial 
law.  During  his  administration  Belgium  denounced 
(1936)  its  military  alliance  with  France,  reverting 
to  its  policy  of  neutrality,  and  received  (1937)  a 


German  guarantee  of  its  inviolability.  He  resigned 
late  in  1937  after  the  Resists  accused  him  of  politi- 
cal corruption,  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  com- 
pletely exonerated.  He  remained  active  as  an  un- 
official adviser,  and  m  1938  he  released,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  British  and  French  governments,  a 
report  calling  for  a  conference  of  the  great  powers 
to  restore  international  economic  cooperation.  His 
report  was  disregarded.  In  1939  he  accepted  the 
post  of  president  of  the  committee  on  refugees, 
established  at  London,  and  throughout  the  Second 
World  War  he  continued  to  exert  himself  for  inter- 
national economic  cooperation,  traveling  widely  m 
Europe  and  the  Americas  He  was  made  (1944) 
high  commissioner  for  the  repatriation  of  displaced 
Belgians,  a  task  which  he  accomplished  with  his 
usual  efficiency  A  leader  of  the  Catholic  party, 
Van  Zoeland  favored  the  return  of  Leopold  III  to 
Belgium,  and  m  1949  he  replaced  Henri  Spaak  as 
foreign  minister 

Vaphio  cups  (va'fSft),  pair  of  gold  cups  of  Mmoan 
workmanship,  probably  dating  from  c  1600-1500 
B  C  Shaped  like  teacups  and  about  3>$  in  high, 
they  were  formed  by  fastening  together  two  plates 
of  gold,  the  inner  one  smooth,  the  outer  in  low- 
relief  repousse,  the  designs  are  believed  to  represent 
bull  hunts  Found  in  a  grave  at  Vaphio  m  Laconia, 
the  cups  are  preserved  at  Athens,  models  are  ex- 
hibited at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

vaporization,  change  of  a  liquid  or  solid  substance  to 
a  gas  or  vapor  There  is  fundamentally  no  difference 
between  the  terms  gas  and  vapor,  but  gas  is  used 
commonly  to  describe  a  substance  which  appears  m 
the  gaseous  state  under  standard  conditions  of 
pressure  and  temperature  and  vapor  to  describe  the 
gaseous  state  of  a  substance  which  appears  ordi- 
narily as  a  liquid  or  solid  Although  most  sub- 
stances undergo  change  of  state,  in  the  order  of  solid 
to  liquid  to  gas,  a  few  change  directly  from  solid  to 
gas  in  a  process  known  as  SUBLIMATION  Any 
change  of  state  is  described  by  the  kinetic  molecular 
theory  of  MATTER  as  a  specific  change  m  the  speed 
at  which  the  molecules  of  a  substance  are  vibrating 
and  in  the  distances  between  these  molecules 
When  heat  (which  is  the  kinetic  or  moving  energy 
of  the  molecules)  is  applied  continuously  and  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  a  liquid  at  ita  BOILING  POINT,  the 
molecules  of  the  liquid  move  faster  and  faster  and 
farther  and  farther  apart  until  finally  vaporization 
is  complete  The  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be 
applied  to  bring  about  this  change  of  state  depends 
upon  the  substance  itself,  for  each  substance  re- 
quires a  specific  amount  of  heat  for  each  unit  of 
weight  For  example,  the  amount  of  heat  necessary 
to  change  one  gram  of  water  to  steam  at  its  boiling 
point,  i  e  ,  the  heat  of  vaporization  of  water,  is  ap- 
proximately 540  calories  Other  substances  require 
other  amounts  Liquids  can  also  change  to  gases 
at  temperatures  below  their  boiling  points,  and  such 
EVAPORATION  occurs  at  any  temperature  when  the 
surface  of  a  liquid  is  exposed  in  an  unconfined  space 
When,  however,  the  surface  is  exposed  in  a  con- 
fined space  and  the  liquid  is  ui  excess  of  that  needed 
to  fill  the  space  with  vapor,  an  equilibrium  is 
quickly  reached  between  the  molecules  of  the  sub- 
stance going  off  from  the  surface  and  those  re- 
turning to  it  A  change  in  temperature  upsets  this 
equilibrium,  a  rise  in  temperature,  for  example,  in- 
creases the  activity  of  the  molecules  at  the  surface 
and  consequently  increases  the  rate  at  which  they 
fly  off  When  the  temperature  is  maintained  at  the 
new  point  for  a  short  tune,  a  new  equilibrium  is  soon 
established  The  equilibrium  is  fundamentally  one 
between  the  pressure  of  the  molecules  of  the  vapor 
tending  to  return  to  the  liquid  and  the  pressure  of 
those  tending  to  fly  off  The  pressure  exerted  by 
the  vapor  of  a  liquid  in  a  confined  space  is  called  its 
vapor  pressure  It  differs  for  different  substances 
at  any  given  temperature,  but  each  substance  has 
a  specific  vapor  pressure  for  each  given  tempera- 
ture The  vapor  pressure  of  water  is  4  58  mm 
(measured  in  terms  of  mercury  in  a  barometer)  at 
0°C  and  760  mm  (one  atmosphere  of  pressure)  at 
100°C  (the  boiling  point  of  water)  Since  at  its 
boiling  point  the  vapor  pressure  of  any  liquid  at  aoa 
level  is  one  atmosphere,  the  boiling  point  of  a  sub- 
stance is  commonly  defined  as  that  temperature  at 
which  its  vapor  pressure  is  equal  to  one  atmosphere. 

Var  (var),  department  (2,326  sq  mi  ,  pop  370,688), 
SE  France,  in  Provence  Its  Mediterranean  coast 
is  part  of  the  French  RIVIERA  Draguignan  is  the 
capital,  Toulon  the  chief  port  Var  is  named  for  a 
mountain  torrent 

Varanger  Fjord  (varang'ur  fyor"),  inlet  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  c  50  mi  long,  Finnmark  co  ,  NE  Norway, 
near  the  Russian  border  There  are  iron  mines  on 
its  southern  shore 

Varangians  (vuran'j?una),  Scandinavian  armed  mer- 

*chanta  and  warriors  who  began  to  penetrate  Russia 
by  the  9th  cent.  Their  leader  HURIK  established 
himself  in  NOVGOROD  m  862,  the  date  traditionally 
accepted  as  that  of  the  foundation  of  the  Russian 
state  The  Varangians,  some  of  whom  were  also 
known  as  RUBS  or  Ross,  gradually  merged  with  the 
Slavs,  on  whom  they  exerted  little  cultural  in- 
fluence From  Russia  the  Varangians  made  their 
way  down  the  Volga  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  down 

[the  Dnieper  to  the  Byzantine  Empire.  In  the  9th 
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and  10th  cent  they  repeatedly  threatened  Con- 
stantinople Other  Varangians  served  in  the  same 
epoch  as  mercenary  troops  to  the  emperors  at  Con- 
stantinople Varangian  migrations  corresponded  to 
those  of  the  NORSEMEN  arid  VIKINOB 

Varchl,  Benedetto  (banad8t't6  var'ke),  15027-1565, 
Italian  poet  and  historian  He  was  a  protege  of 
Filippo  Strozai  and  Cosimo  de1  Medici,  who  com- 
missioned him  to  write  the  history  of  Florence  This 
Stort  di  Fvrenxe  in  16  volumes  coveis  the  years  from 
1527  to  1538 

Vardar  (var'dar) ,  river,  c  200  mi  long,  rising  W  of 
Skoplje,  S  Yugoslavia  It  flows  W  and  S  past 
Skoplje  and  Titov  Voles  through  Yugoslav  and 
Greek  Macedonia  into  the  Aegean  Sea  near  Sa- 
lonica 

Vardhamana:  see  JAINISM 

Vardo,  Nor  Vard*  (var'du*),  town  (pop  3,104), 
Finnmark  co  ,  NE  Norway,  on  an  island  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean  near  the  entrance  to  the  Varanger 
Fjord  The  northernmost  forticss  in  the  world  (at 
least  until  recent  times)  was  established  here  in 
1307  The  town  was  incorporated  m  1787  and  has 
long  been  a  trade  center  for  N  Norway,  Finland, 
and  Russia  Its  port  is  ice  free  Fndtjof  Nansen 
wintered  hero  in  1893  and  returned  in  1896 

Vardon,  Harry,  1870-  1939,  British  golfer,  b  Jersey. 
A  former  caddie  he  became  at  20  a  professional 
golfer,  and  in  1895  he  won  his  first  tournament. 
One  year  later  he  won  the  British  Open  c  hampion- 
ship,  later  retaking  this  c  rown  five  times  (1898-99, 
1903,  1911,  and  1914)  Vardon— rated  by  many  as 
second  only  to  Bobby  Jones — was  known  for  his 
accurate  drives  and  for  his  mtroduc  tion  of  the  over- 
lapping grip  on  the  golf  club  He  made  several 
tours  in  America  and  in  1900  won  the  U  S  Open 
championship  He  won  over  60  important  golf 
tournaments  before  he  retired  from  the  links  in 
1934.  He  wrote  The  Complete  Golfer  (1913)  and 
The  Out  of  Golf  (1923)  See  his  autobiography, 
My  Golfing  Life  (1933) 

Vare,  William  Scott,  1867-1934,  American  political 
leader,  b  Philadelphia  He  engaged  in  machine 
politics  and  became  (1898)  a  member  of  the  select 
council  of  Philadelphia  He  was  recorder  of  deeds 
(1902-12)  and — with  his  brothers  Edward  and 
George — came  to  control  the  Republican  machine 
in  Philadelphia  William  S  Vare  later  succeeded 
Boies  PENROSE  as  political  boss  of  Pennsylvania 
He  served  (1912-27)  in  Congress  but,  elected  (1926) 
to  the  U  8  Senate,  was  barred  from  his  seat  on  the 
grounds  of  excessive  campaign  expenditures  He 
wrote  My  Forty  Years  in  Politics  (1933) 

Varemus,  Bernardus  (vure'noua),  or  Bernhard  Varen 
(va'run),  1622-50,  Dutch  geographer  He  studied 
to  he  a  physician,  but  turned  his  attention  to  geog- 
raphy His  first  work  was  a  geography  and  history 
of  Japan,  Deacnptio  regm  lapomae  (1649) ,  he  is  best 
known  for  his  Gcographia  generalis  (IbSO),  stand- 
ard for  a  century  and  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages Newton  took  part  in  the  production  of  tho 
English  Cambridge  edition  (1682)  and  used  the 
work  in  his  teaching  Varenms  attempted  to  define 
tho  held  of  geography  as  a  science  nnd  to  classify, 
organize,  and  coordinate  its  branches 

Varennes  (vnrCn'),  officially  Varennes-en-Argonne 
(-anurgdn'),  village  (pop  609),  Mouse  dept ,  NE 
Franco  Here  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette 
were  arrested  (1791)  when  trying  to  flee  France 

Varese,  Edgar  (viiPs'),  1885-,  French-American 
composer  In  Pans  h«  studied  mathematics  and 
science  in  the  Ecolo  polytechmque  and  composi- 
tion with  Roussol  and  D'Indy  at  the  Schola  Can- 
torum  and  with  Widor  at  the  Conservatoire  After 
founding  and  conducting  orchestras  and  choruses 
in  Paris  and  Berlin,  he  came  in  1910  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  founded  (1921)  the  International 
Composers'  Guild  Among  his  works  are  the  sym- 
phonic poems  Amenques  (1926)  and  Arcana  [mys- 
teries] (1927),  Hyperpnsm  (1923),  for  wind  instru- 
ments and  percussion,  lonisation  (1931),  a  sonata 
for  percussion  instruments,  and  Espace  (1937),  a 
symphony  with  chorus  New  instruments  of 
electrically  produced  tone  and  the  extreme  registers 
of  orchestral  instruments  are  sometimes  employed 
m  a  search  after  unusual  sonorities 

Varese  (vara'za),  city  (pop  23,348),  capital  of  Va- 
rese prov  ,  Lombardy,  N  Italy  It  13  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding industrial  center  and  a  popular  tourist 
resort  in  the  Alpine  foothills,  near  several  Italian 
lakes  On  top  of  a  near-by  hill  is  a  church  originally 
founded  by  St  Ambrose 

Vargas,  Getuho  Dornelles  (zhutfio'lvo  d6rn8'lfeh 
var'gush),  1883-,  president  of  Brazil  (1930-45). 
He  was  a  native  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  state  and,  as 
he  rose  to  national  prommenc  o,  opposed  the  rule  of 
the  political  leaders  from  Suo  Paulo  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro  state  He  accepted  (1926)  tho  post  of 
finance  minister  under  President  Washington  Luis, 
but  in  1927  he  resigned  He  served  as  governor  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  from  1928  to  1930,  when  he  ran 
for  the  presidency.  Charging  that  his  defeat  was 
fraudulent,  he  led  a  successful  revolt  and  became 
provisional  president  and  then  president  His  rule 
as  the  head  of  a  coalition  of  discordant  groups  be- 
came dictatorial.  Much  socialistic  legislation  was 
adopted  and  the  program  of  industrial  expansion 
was  firmly  begun  Rule  by  decree,  however,  caused 
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much  opposition.  Of  several  revolts,  the  most 
serious  was  that  in  Sfio  Paulo  m  1932.  A  new  con- 
stitution was  adopted  in  1934  guaranteeing  states' 
rights  and  forbidding  reelection  of  the  president. 
There  were  soon  new  disorders,  these  charged  to 
Luis  Carlos  PHESTES,  who  was  jailed  In  1937  the 
constitution  was  arbitrarily  altered,  and  the  Eutado 
Novo  [new  state]  was  established.  The  power  of 
the  government  was  vastly  extended,  and  programs 
of  industrial  development  and  agricultural  diversi- 
fication were  pushed  with  some  immediate  results. 
Opposition  was  forcibly  put  down,  and  Vargas 
maintained  his  power  until  1945.  He  then  called 
national  elections,  endorsed  the  candidacy  of  Enri- 
co DUTRA,  freed  the  political  prisoners,  and  allowed 
political  parties  to  organize  Dutra,  however, 
charged  that  Vargas  planned  to  remain  in  power 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  group  of  army  officers,  de- 
posed him  in  Oct ,  1945.  The  importance  of  the 
political  force  Vargas  retained,  despite  his  ouster, 
was  shown  by  his  prompt  election  as  a  senator. 

Vargas  Zapata  y  Lujan  Ponce  de  Le6n,  Diego  de 
(dya'go  da  var'gas  thapa'ta  6  loohan'  pOn'tha  da 
laon'),  c  1643-1704,  Spanish  governor  and  captain 
general  of  NEW  MEXICO,  b  Madrid,  Spam  From 
1692  to  1695  he  succeeded  in  reconquering  and  re- 
settling New  Mexico  for  the  Spanish  after  the 
Pueblo  revolt  in  1680  had  driven  the  Spanish  set- 
tlers from  the  region  He  served  as  governor  and 
captain  general  from  1691  to  1697  and  from  1703 
to  his  death  He  carried  on  campaigns  against  the 
Pueblo  Indians  in  1696  and  against  tho  Apache  m 
1704  See  J  B  Bailey,  Diego  de  Vargas  and  the 
Reconquestof  New  Afexico  (1940),  J  M  Espmoua, 
tr  and  ed  ,  First  Expedition  of  Vargas  into  New 
Mexico  lt>92  (1940)  and  Crusaders  of  the  Rw 
Grande  (1942) 

variable  star,  star  that  shows  from  time  to  time  dis- 
tinct changes  in  brightness  and  often  in  certain 
other  characteristics  (eg,  coloi,  temperature,  at- 
mosphere, and  apparent  diameter)  Many  differ- 
ent classifications  of  variable  stars  have  been  pro- 
posed In  general,  such  stars  can  be  grouped  m 
classes  known  as  temporary  stars  (novae  and  super- 
novae),  Copheid  variables,  long-period  variables, 
eclipsing  variables,  and  irregular  variables  Ndvae 
are  not  "now"  stars  as  the  name  implies  but  are 
stars  that  change  suddenly  from  comparative  faint- 
ness  to  spec  tac  ular  brightness  and  then  fade  In 
134  B  C  ,  Hippan  hus  recorded  his  observation  of  a 
nova  Since  then  many  have  been  observed  If  tho 
star  does  not  already  have  a  name  it  is  commonly 
designated  by  the  word  Nora  followed  by  the  geni- 
tive <ase  of  the  name  of  the  constellation  in  which 
it  appears  and  the  year  of  discovery,  if  more  than 
one  is  discovered  in  the  same  y  ear  in  the  same  con- 
stellation, a  number  indicating  its  order  of  discov- 
ery is  added  The  nomem  lature  of  other  variable 
stars  usually  follows  a  system  employing  letters 
and  numbers  followed  by  the  genitive  case  of  the 
constellation  name,  these  designations  are  assigned 
to  stars  recognized  by  a  special  commission  as  true 
variable  stars  The  changes  which  produce  a  nova 
are  believed  to  be  assoc  lated  with  explosions  of  the 
stars  Some  are  recurrent  novae,  one  in  the  con- 
stellation Scorpio,  for  example,  was  detected  in 
1863,  1906,  arid  1936,  and  one  in  Ophmchus  was 
recognized  m  1898  and  again  in  1933  Among  other 
novae  that  have  been  well  observed  are  Novu  Per- 
sei  1901,  Nova  Aquilae  1918,  Nova  PH  tons  1925. 
Nova  Hercuhs  1934,  and  Nova  Puppis  1942  Stars 
designated  as  novae  usually  reach  an  absolute  mag- 
nitude of  minus  5  (-5)  or  minus  6  (-6)  Novae 
have  less  frequently  reached  a  much  greater 
brightness,  minus  14  (  —  14)  or  minus  15  (  —  15), 
and  these  are  called  supornovae  A  bright  star  be- 
hoved to  be  a  supernova,  associated  with  the  Crab 
nebula,  was  recorded  m  1054  In  1572  another 
probable  supernova  appeared  in  the  constellation 
Cassiopeia,  it  was  so  bright  that  it  was  plainly 
visible  m  daylight  Because  Tycho  Brahe  was  one 
of  the  first  to  observe  it  and  to  study  its  variations 
in  light  intensity,  it  is  sometimes  called  Tycho's 
star  Another  probable  supernova  appeared  in 
1604  A  supernova  far  brighter  than  Tycho's  star 
was  observed  in  1885  in  the  Andromeda  nebula 
Since  then  a  number  have  been  observed  in  galax- 
ies outside  the  Milky  Way  system  Cepheid  vari- 
ables are  so  named  because  they  resemble  one  dis- 
covered (1784)  in  tho  constellation  Cepheus  They 
are  believed  to  be  pulsating  stars,  i  e  ,  their  vari- 
ability is  attributed  to  alternate  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  material  composing  them  They 
are  assumed  to  be  giant  yellow  stars  larger  than 
our  sun  and  of  low  density,  their  periods  usually 
range  from  less  than  a  day  to  about  50  or  more 
nables  go  through  their  more 
i  periods  ranging  from  about 

wv  ua.yo  uu  auuub  i-nu  years,  although  the  periods  of 
most  of  them  fall  between  250  and  iOO  da\  s  They 
are  red  giant  and  supergiant  stars  The  first  long- 
period  variable  star  definitely  recognized  as  period- 
ically variable  is  known  as  Omicron  Ceti  or  Mira 
Ceti,  which  has  been  observed  for  more  than  throe 
centuries.  Eclipsing  variables  are  real  I  \  eclipsing 
binaries,  i  e  ,  double  stars  of  different  magnitudes 
moving  around  a  common  center  of  gravity  The 
plane  of  their  orbits  in  relation  to  the  earth  is 


days  Long-period  variables  go  through  their  more 
or  less  regular  cycles  m  periods  ranging  from  about 
60  days  to  about  two  years,  although  the  periods  of 
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nearly  edgewise,  so  that  as  they'revolve  one  eclipses 
the  other  and  thus  causes  variations  in  the  luminos- 
ity as  observed  from  the  earth.  A  well-known 
example  of  this  group  is  Algol  Persei  (or  Beta 
Persei).  Generally  known  as  irregular  variable 
stars  are  those  which  have  varying  brightness  but 
which  do  not  fall  into  one  of  tho  other  groups  See 
P.  W  Merrill,  The  Nature  of  Variable  Stars  (1938), 
Leon  Campbell  and  Luigi  Jacthia,  The  Story  of 
Variable  Stars  (1941) 

variation,  in  biology*  see  DARWINISM 

varicose  vein,  condition  of  chronic  enlargement  of  a 
superficial  blood  vessel  It  occurs  generally  in  a 
dependent  part  of  the  body,  e  g  ,  the  lower  part  of 
the  legs  or  the  thighs  The  abnormal  congestion  of 
blood  characteristic  of  the  condition  results  from  a 
weakness  of  the  valves  in  the  veins  The  tendency 
to  weakness  of  the  valve  structure  is  believed  by 
many  to  be  hereditary  When  the  vancosis  in- 
volves the  veins  about  the  rectum,  tho  condition  is 
known  as  hemorrhoids,  or  piles,  when  it  affects  the 
veins  of  the  spermatic  cord,  it  is  a  varicocele  More 
women  suffer  from  varicose  vema  than  do  men.  Its 
heavy  incidence  during  pregnancy  partially  ac- 
counts for  the  disparity  Sometimes  the  condition 
is  accompanied  by  ulcers  and  eczema  Accidental 
rupture  of  the  very  thin  and  highly  distended  ves- 
sel sometimes  takes  place  Swelling  and  pain  are 
the  common  concomitants  of  varicose  veins  Treat- 
ment is  directed  at  reducing  the  pressure  of  blood 
m  the  weakened  vessels,  and  in  advanced  cases, 
where  the  <  ondition  requires  surgery,  a  deteriorated 
section  of  the  vem  is  sometimes  excised 

variscite   see  TURQUOISE 

Varley,  John,  1778-1842,  landscape  painter  m  water 
color  He  is  best  known  for  his  paintings  of  Welsh 
mountain  country  The  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  has  Beddgelcrt  Bndge,  Bolton  Abbey,  and 
many  others  Varley  was  also  a  teac  her,  a  writer, 
and  an  astrologer  He  was  a  friend  of  William 
Blake 

Varmland,  Swed  Vdrmlands  Ian  (vPrm'lants  len'), 
county  (7,427  sq  mi  ,  pop  272,275),  W  central 
Sweden,  N  of  Vanern  lake  It  consists  of  the  larger 
part  of  the  historic  province  of  Varmland  Besides 
agriculture,  the  chief  O(  cupations  are  the  mining 
and  processing  of  iron  and  lumber  and  paper 
industries  KAHLSTAD  is  the  county  seat,  and 
KRISIINLHIMN  is  an  industrial  center  Varmland 
was  the  home  of  Selma  Lagerlof ,  who  immortalized 
its  scenes  and  legends 

Varna  (var'na),  renamed  Stalin  (sta'lm),  city  (pop 
77,792),  E  Bulgaria,  on  the  Black  Sea  It  is  a 
major  port  and  a  rail  terminus,  and  it  has  shipyards 
and  metal,  textile,  and  tobacco  industries  Its 
beaches  are  visited  as  a  summer  resort  Varna  has 
a  university  (founded  1920),  a  poly  technical  in- 
stitute, u  naval  academy,  and  an  archaeological 
museum  It  was  founded  (6th  cent  B  C  )  as  Odes- 
sus,  a  Greek  colon v,  and  it  became  a  commercial 
center  under  Thracian  rule  It  passed  to  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  1st  cent.  A  D  Here  m 
A  D  679  the  Bulgarians  defeated  the  Byzantine 
emperor,  Constantino  IV,  and  here  the  Turks  un- 
der Murad  II  won  a  decisive  victory  (1444)  over  an 
army  of  Crusaders  led  by  Ladislaus  III  of  Poland 
and  Hungary  The  battle  of  Varna  was  the  last 
major  attempt  of  the  Christian  nations  to  stem  the 
Ottoman  tide  In  1940  Varna  was  renamed  in  cele- 
bration of  Joseph  Stalin's  7()th  birthday  There 
are  ruins  of  16th  century  Byzantine  fortifications 

Varnhagen  von  Ense,  Karl  August  (karl'  ou'goost 
farn'hagun  fun  Cn'zu),  1785-1858,  German  poet, 
historian,  and  journalist  Ho  was  a  collaborator  of 
Chamisso  and  other  writers  and  author  of  the 
Kiographische  Denkmale  (biographical  monu- 
ments] (5  vols  ,  1824  30)  His  wife,  Rafael  Antome 
Fnedenke  Levin  Varnhagen  von  Ense  (rJ/he1!  un- 
twan'  fredure'ku  la'vm),  1771-1833,  had  a  famous 
salon  in  Berlin,  frequented  by  Heine,  Gutzkow,  and 
Laube  and  known  as  a  center  of  the  romanticists 

varnish,  homogeneous  solution  of  gum  or  of  natural 
or  synthetic  resins  in  oil  (ojl  varnish)  or  in  a  vola- 
tile solvent  (spirit  varnish)  which  dries  on  exposure 
to  air,  forming  a  thin,  hard  film,  usually  glossy  It 
is  used  for  the  protection  or  decoration  of  surfaces 
and  may  be  transparent,  translucent,  or  tinted. 
For  oil  varnishes  a  hard  gum  or  resin,  often  a  fos- 
silized plant  exudation  such  as  kauri  or  copal,  is 
dissolved  in  oil  (commonly  linseed  oil  or  tung  oil) 
and  is  diluted  with  a  volatile  solvent  such  as  tur- 
pentine Spirit  varnishes  are  commonly  made  of 
soft  resins  or  gums,  such  as  SHELLAC,  dammer, 
mastic ,  or  sandarac ,  dissolved  in  a  volatile  solvent, 
e  g ,  alcohol,  benzene,  acetone,  or  turpentine 
Enamel  is  varnish  with  added  pigments  Lacquer 
may  be  a  cellulose  derivative  dissolved  in  a  volatile 
solvent  or  a  natural  varnish  made  in  the  East  from 
the  juices  of  tiees  Among  the  varnishes  named 
either  for  their  constituents  or  for  the  proposed 
use  ate  japanner's  gold  size,  cabinet,  carnage, 
bookbinder's,  patent-leather,  insulating,  photo- 
graphic, shellac,  and  copal  picture  varnish  Varnish 
has  been  known  from  antiquity;  the  Egyptians 
coated  mummy  cases  with  a  past  el  ike  form  made  of 
soft  resins  dissolved  in  oil  and  applied  when  warm 
\nother  early  use  was  for  coating  oil  paintings 
Stradivarms  and  other  violmmakers  used  a  slow- 
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drying  linseed  oil  varnish  on  their  instruments. 
See  J  8  Remington,  Drying  Otto,  Thtnnert,  and 
Varnishes  (1946) 

Varnsdorf,  Ger  Wanud&rf  (both  varns'd6rf),"citv 
(pop  15,661),  N  Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia,  on  the 
German  border  It  produces  cotton,  velvet,  and 
linen  textiles,  dyes,  and  wooden  articles  It  lost 
most  of  its  German-speaking  population  after  the 
Second  World  War. 

Varro,  Calua  Terentms  (ka'yus  tfrSn'ahus  vft'ro), 
fl  216  B  C  ,  Roman  statesman  and  general.  Con- 
sul with  Lu(  ms  Aemilms  Paul  us  in  216  B  C  ,  he 
opposed  HANNIBAL  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  where 
the  Roman  army  was  destroyed  Probably  more 
blame  for  this  disaster  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
Roman  system  of  alternate  command  than  to 
Varro's  incompetence  One  of  the  few  survivors, 
Varro  rallied  trie  remnants  of  his  armv  at  near-by 
Canusium  (Canosa  di  Puglia)  After  the  battle  he 
was  formally  thanked  bv  the  senate  for  his  spirit 
Varro,  Marcus  Terentms,  116  B  C  -27?  B  C  ,  Ro- 
man man  of  letters  He  was  known  as  the  most 
erudite  man  and  the  most  prolific  writer  of  his 
times,  and  his  output  is  estimated  to  have  been 
about  620  volumes  He  served  as  Pompev's  legate 
in  Spain  and  fought  at  Pharsala,  but  was  recon- 
ciled with  Caesar,  who  made  him  director  of  the 
proposed  public  library  At  the  time  of  the  Second 
Triumvirate  his  villa  was  plundered,  and  he  him- 
self was  proscribed  He  fled,  but  was  pardoned  by 
Augustus  In  his  writing  scarcely  a  field  of  con- 
temporary learning  was  left  untouched  Of  his 
many  works  only  one  remains  intact,  De  re  ruatisa 
hbn  III  [three  books  on  farming]  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  books  of  its  kind  extant  from 
antiquity.  Six  books  (V-X)  out  of  the  original  25 
remain  of  De  lingua  latina  [on  the  Latin  language], 
and  about  600  lines  from  his  Satirae  Memppeat, 
survive 

Varuna*  see  HINDUISM. 

Varus  (Pubhus  Quintilms  Varus)  (v&'rus),  d.  A  D 
9,  Roman  general  In  13  B  C  he  was  consul  with 
Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  (later  emperor  as  TIBERI- 
US) and  later  was  governor  of  Syria  Though  un- 
BUited  for  the  position,  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  Germany  by  AUGUSTUS  In  A  L)  9,  to  suppress 
an  uprising,  he  led  three  legions  across  the  Rhino 
into  the  Teutoburg  forest,  where  they  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  troops  of  ABMINIUS  Varus  himself 
committed  suicide  This  defeat  was  a  major  c  atas- 
trophe  for  the  Romans  It  is  said  that  afterward 
Augustus  would  start  up  from  sleep,  crying, 
"Varus,  Varus,  bring  me  back  my  legions  1" 

V*M  (va'au),  Pol.  Waza  (va'aa),  royal  dynasty  of 
Sweden  (1623-1664)  and  of  Poland  (1587-1668) 
GUSTAVUS  I,  founder  of  the  dynasty  in  Sweden, 
was  succeeded  by  his  sons  EKIC  XIV  (reigned 
1660-68)  and  John  III  (1500-92)  John  Ill's  son 
was  elected  (1687)  lung  of  Poland  as  BIGIHMUND  III 
and  succeeded  on  his  father's  death  to  the  Swedish 
throne  as  well,  but  his  Catholicism  led  to  his 
deposition  in  Sweden,  where  his  uncle  CHARLES  IX 

'succeeded  him  The  house  thus  was  split  into  a 
senior  Catholic  line  (in  Poland)  and  a  cadet  Prot- 
estant lirie  (ui  Sweden),  and  the  two  lines  remained 
in  a  state  of  chronic  war  against  each  other 
Charles  IX  of  Sweden  was  succeeded  by  GUSTAYUS 
II  (Gustavus  Adolphus).  on  whose  death  (1632) 
his  daughter  CHRISTINA  ascended  the  throne 

,  With  Christina's  abdication  (1664)  in  favor  of  her 
first  cousin,  Charles  X,  the  Swedish  throne  passed 
to  the  ZWEIBHUCK.EN  line  of  the  house  of  Wittels- 
baoh.  In  Poland,  Sigismund  III  was  succeeded  by 
hut  eon  LADISLAUS  IV,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  JOHN  II,  who  abdicated  in  1668 

Vaaa,  Finland  see  VAABA 

Vaaari,  Giorgio  (jor'jo  vaza're),  1511-74,  Italian 
architect,  writer,  and  painter  He  is  best  known  for 
his  entertaining  biographies  of  artists,  Vite  de'  /nit 
eccelienti  archiietti,  piUon  e  nculton  itulwni  ( 1 550)— 
commonly  called  in  English  Lives  of  the  Painters 

i Though  it  contains  many  erroneous  statements  and 

f  plagiarisms,  it  is  a  classic  of  erudition  and  catholic- 
ity of  taste,  the  earliest  prototype  of  modern 
criticism,  and  has  been  many  tunes  published  in 
different  languages  Later  English  translations  in- 
clude one  by  A  B.  Hinds  (4  vols  ,  1927)  and  an 
abridged  edition  by  Betty  Burroughs  (1946). 
Brought  up  with  two  young  princes  of  the  Medici 
family,  Vasari  was  apprenticed  at  13  to  Michel- 
angelo and  later  to  Andrea  del  Sarto  His  paintings 
include  murals  in  the  Vatican  and  in  the  cathedral 
and  Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence,  and  numerous 
portraits  of  the  Medici  The  Uffizi  is  his  most 
celebrated  achievement  as  an  architect  See 
biography  by  R  W  Garden  (1910). 

Vaaco  da  Gama.  see  GAMA,  VASCO  DA. 

Vaiconcalos,  Jo«6  (h6sa'vaskSnaa'l6s),  1882-,  Mex- 
ican educator  and  writer  He  headed  (1920-24)  the 
National  Umv  of  Mexico  and,  as  minister  of  edu- 
cation (1920-25)  under  Alvaro  Obregon,  worked 
vigorously  and  with  some  success  to  establish 
schools,  to  persuade  the  Mexican  people  of  the  im- 
portance of  education,  and  to  raise  the  literacy  rate 
In  1929  he  was  defeated  in  the  presidential  race  and 
was  forced  into  exile  by  Plutarco  E  Cailes.  As 
teacher,  propagandist,  and  writer,  he  attracted  a 
large  youthful  following,  and  his  fierce  localism  and 


2000 

belief  in  Latin  American  culture^— aa  reapo&ae  of 
people*  to  a  physical  environment-^had  an  effect 
abroad  as  well  as  in  Mexico  In  later  years  ho  de- 
nounced democracy  and  tended  more  and  more 
to  glorify  force  and  racism.  Well-known  works 
are  La  rota  akmtca  (1925)  and  Indologia  (1927) 
The  first  volume  of  his  four-volume  autobiography 
(1935-39)  is  Uluet  eru>#o~-the  general  title  for  the 
whole  work,  which  includes  La  tormenta,  El  desat- 
tre,  and  El  procontulado 

vase,  vessel  of  pottery,  glass,  metal,  stone,  or  wood 
The  pottery  vase  was  anciently  employed  as  a  con- 
tainer for  water  (HYDRIA),  wine,  or  oil  (AMPHORA) 
or  for  mixing  and  serving  wine  and  water  (crater) , 
it  had  one  or  two  handles,  sometimes  a  lip  or  spout, 
frequently  a  base  or  foot,  sometimes  it  was  pointed 
to  thrust  into  the  ground  or  was  set  into  a  frame 
holder  for  support.  The  covered  vase  of  large  ca- 
pacity was  eaiiy  used  for  storing  gram,  a  similar 
but  smaller  one  is  popular  in  the  Orient  for  tea 
The  cinerary  vase,  or  URN,  has  been  common 
throughout  historical  times,  a  famous  one  being  the 
Portland  vase  (British  Mus  )  For  ornamental  use 
vases  are  frequently  made  in  pairs  Modern  vases 
are  widely  used  for  flowers  Beautiful  in  form  and 
embellished  with  incised  patterns,  modeled  or 
painted  figures  or  scenes,  and  sometimes  inscrip- 
tions, the  vase  became  a  work  of  art  in  early  times 
Greek  painted  vases  in  form  and  color  are  among 
the  most  exquisite  examples  of  ancient  art  Archaic 
examples  and  fragments  of  vases  discovered  in 
burial  chambers  and  through  excavations  in  vari- 
ous countries  servo  as  records  of  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  history  of  their  peoples  Buddhist  and 
Christian  altar  objects  include  the  vase,  usually  of 
silver  or  gold  with  chased  or  modeled  designs  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship  Bronze  and  brass  are  much 
employed  for  vases  in  the  Far  East,  where  also 
Chinese  examples  in  fine  porcelain  and  carved  jado 
and  crystal  and  Japanese  Satsuma  and  Kutam 
enameled  ones  are  highly  puzed,  here,  too,  the  vase 
of  CLOIBONN£  is  much  in  evidence  The  Persian 
pottery  type  is  famous  for  its  blue-green  color, 
French  Sevres  for  miniature  medallions,  English 
Wedgwood  for  cameo  reliefs,  and  the  American 
Rookwood  for  deep,  rich  tones  and  underglaze 
painting 

Vasek,  Vladimir,  see  BEZRUC,  PETR 

Vasey,  George  (va'^se),  1822-93,  American  botanist, 
b  England,  M  D  Berkshire  Medical  College, 
Pittsneld,  Mass  ,  1848  He  became  botanist  of  the 
U  S.  Dopt.  of  Agriculture  in  1872  He  was  an 
authority  on,  and  compiled  a  catalogue  of,  the 
grasses  of  the  United  States 

Vashm  (-nl),  same  as  JOEL  14 

Vashti  (v&bh'tl),  queen  whom  Ahasuerus  deposed  for 
disobedience  Esther  1 

Vastly  III  (Va^ily  Ivanovuh)  (vuse'lye  eva'nuvlch), 
1479-1533,  grand  duke  of  Moscow  (1505-33)  Car- 
rying on  the  policies  of  his  father,  IVAN  III,  he 
rounded  out  the  territorial  consolidation  of  the 
Russian  state,  annexing  Pskov  (1510),  Ryazan 
(1517),  and  Novgorod-Scvorsk  (1523)  and  gaming 
Smolensk  in  a  war  with  Sigismund  I  of  Poland 

Vasquez,  Horacio  (6ra'sy6  v<i'skas),  1860-1936, 
president  of  the  Dominican  Republic  (1899-1903, 
1903-7,  1924-30)  A  dominating  figure  in  the 
nation,  even  when  out  of  office,  Vasquez  in  his  third 
term  attempted  to  continue  the  material  reforms 
begun  during  U  S  occupation  (191h-24)  In  1928 
he  requested^  Charles  G  Dawos  to  head  a  commis- 
sion to  recommend  badly  needed  fiscal  changes 
He  adopted  the  commission's  report,  ousted  many 
political  henchmen,  and  extended  his  term,  but  was 
shortly  overthrown  and  exiled  by  insurgents  led  by 
Rafael  TRUJILLO  MOLINA 

Vaiquez  de  Ayll&n,  Lucas  see  AYLI/W 

Vasquez  de  Coronado,  Francisco:  see  CORONADO. 

vassal  see  FEUDALISM 

Vassalboro  (vas'ulburu),  town  (pop  1,931),  SW 
Maine,  on  the  Kcnnebec  above  Augusta,  settled 
c  1760,  me  1771  Many  early  inhabitants  were 
Friends,  Oak  Grove,  girls'  preparatory  school,  is  a 
Friends'  foundation  here 

Vatsar,  Matthew  (ya'sur),  1792-1868,  American 
philanthropist,  b  England  He  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  father  in  1796  In  1811,  after  his 
father's  successful  brewery  in  Poughkeepsie,  N  Y  , 
had  burned,  the  son  opened  another,  which  in  time 
became  immensely  prosperous.  In  1861  he  founded 
Vassar  Female  College,  to  which  he  gave  more  than 
$800,000,  he  also  contributed  to  local  charities  and 
churches  See  his  autobiography  and  letters  (od 
by  E  H  Haight,  1916) 

Vassar,  city  (pop.  2,164),  S  Mich  ,  on  the  Cass  river 
and  E  of  Saginaw,  settled  1849,  me  as  a  village 
1871,  as  a  city  1945  Automobile  parts  are  made 
here  Indian  mounds  are  found  in  the  vicinity 

Vasiar  College  (va'sur),  at  Poughkeepsie,  N  Y  , 
nonsectariau,  for  women ,  chartered  1861  by  Mat- 
thew VABSAR,  opened  1865  aa  Vassar  Female  Col- 
lege, renamed  1867.  It  had  pioneer  music  and  phy- 
sical education  departments  and  the  first  depart- 
ment of  euthenics,  devoted  to  applying  scientific 
principles  to  living,  a  nursery  school  is  attached 
An  institute  of  euthemca  is  held  in  the  summer 
The  work  in  experimental  drama  is  notable.  The 
buildings  include  the  massive  Mam  Hall  (1865)  de- 


signed by  James  Renwick  and  notable  classical, 
social,  and  art  museums.  Henry  Noble  Mac- 
Cracken  was  president  from  1015  to  1946.  Us 
first  woman  president,  Sarah  G  Blanding,  took 
office  in  1946 

VMterat,  6wed  V drier  fa  (vesturos),  city  (pop, 
51,034),  co  seat  of  Vastmanland  co.,  E  central 
Sweden.  On  Malaren  lake,  it  is  the  center  of  a 
modern  electrical  industry  Vasteras,  with  a 
cathedral  and  castle  dating  from  the  12th  cent., 
was  a  medieval  commercial  center  Several  impor- 
tant diets  convened  here,  notably  the  Vaatoras 
Recess  (1527),  when  the  church  was  taken  over  by 
the  state  and  Lutheramzed 

Vasterbotten,  Swed  Vasterbottent  Ian  (ve'sturbd*- 
tuns  len'),  county  (22,837  sq  mi  ,  pop  228,135), 
N  Sweden,  consisting  of  the  historic  province  of 
Vaaterbotten  and  parts  of  the  historic  provinces  of 
Angermanland  and  Lapland  It  is  chiefly  a  timber 
region,  with  mountains  in  the  west  along  the  Nor- 
wegian border  At  the  mouth  of  the  UMB,  its  chief 
river,  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  lies  Utnea,  the  main  port 
Vastergotland,  Swed  VastergGdaiid  (vg'sturyuf- 
land),  historic  province  of  S  central  Sweden  It  is 
now  administratively  comprised  in  SKARABORO  co. 
and  in  part  of  ALVSBORQ  co 

Vasternorrland,  Swed  Vtlsternorrland*  lAn  (vS'stur- 
iidr'lants  leV),  county  (9,924  sq  mi  ,pop  278,707), 
NE  Sweden  It  is  formed,  roughly,  of  two  historic 
provinces,  Medelpad,  in  the  south,  and  the  larger 
part  of  Angermanland,  in  the  north  Its  important 
lumber  industry  is  centered  at  SUNDSVALL  The 
ANOEHMAN  m  the  chief  river  The  county  seat  is 
HARNOSANO 

Vastervik,  Swed  Vaatcnnk  (ve'sturvek"),  city  (pop 
14,200) ,  Kalmar  co  ,  SE  Sweden  Known  since  the 
13th  cent ,  it  was  a  trade  center  in  the  16th  and 
17th  cent  It  has  stone  quarries,  match  manufac- 
tures, and  a  machine  industry 
Vastmanland,  Swod  Vtlstmardands  Ian  (v&st'm&n- 
liints*  len'),  county  (2,611  sq  mi  ,  pop  183,346), 
central  Sweden  It  consists,  roughly,  of  parts  of 
two  historic  provinces,  E  Vastmanland  (tne  west- 
ern section  being  in  OREBHO  co  )  and  NW  Upp- 
land  VASTEKAB  is  the  county  seat,  other  towns 
are  Arboga  and  Kopmg  The  southern  part  is  a 
truck-farming  and  dairying  region,  in  the  north 
there  are  iron  and  silver  mines,  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel  goods  and  electucal  appliances  is 
important 

Vatel  (vatcV),  17th  cent ,  French  cook,  famous  in 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV  Mmo  do  S6vign6,  in  her 
letters,  speaks  of  him  as  the  chef  of  the  prince  of 
Cond6  and  says  that  on  a  Friday,  when  the  king 
was  coming  to  dinner  and  the  fish  failed  to  arrive  in 
time,  Vatel  committed  SUK  ide  The  authenticity 
of  this  story  is  doubtful 

Vatican  (va'tTkun),  residence  of  the  pope  at  ROME 
(wee  PAPAO  and* ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH) 
Since  the  Roman  Question  was  ended  by  tho  LAT- 
BRAN  TREATS  of  1929  between  Pius  XI  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  III  (negotiated  bv  Cardinal  GASPARRI 
and  MUSSOLINI),  tho  Vatican  City  has  been  an  in- 
dependent, sovereign  state  (1087  acres,  pop 
c  1,000),  with  the  pope  as  its  absolute  ruler,  it  may 
be  said  to  cot  respond  politically  to  the  old  PAPAL 
STATES,  but  its  oiigin  is  unconnected  with  them 
It  consists  of  a  roughly  triangular  poition  of  Rome, 
King  on  tho  west  bank  of  tho  Tiber,  W  of  the 
Castel  Sant'  Angelo  In  its  southeast  corner  is  the 
piazza  of  SAINT  PETER'S  CHURC  H,  surrounded  by 
the  splendid  <  olotmade,  serving  as  the  entrance  to 
St  Peter's  Church  North  of  the  piazza  is  a  quad- 
rangular area  containing  a  few  streets  of  adminis- 
tiation  buildings  and  Belvedere  Park  West  of 
Belvedere  Park  are  the  pontifical  palaces,  the  Vati- 
can proper  Beyond  the  palaces  lie  the  Vatican 
Gardens,  making  up  half  of  the  area  of  the  little 
state,  which  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  south  by 
the  Leonine  Wall.  The  Vatican  City  is  thus  re- 
stricted to  the  papal  residence,  the  papal  church, 
and  some  adjoining  offices.  In  tho  city  of  Rome 
certain  important  oaaihcas,  churches,  and  other 
buildings  are  part  of  tho  state,  though  not  in  its 
area  The  basilicas  include  the  LATER  AN,  St 
Mary  Major,  and  St  Paul's  without  the  Walls  (not 
inside  the  city)  The  palace  of  San  Calhsto  at  the 
foot  of  the  Jamculum  also  shares  the  immunity  of 
the  Vatican,  so  does  tho  papal  summer  villa,  at 
Castel  Gandolfo,  some  miles  from  Rome  The 
political  freedom  of  the  Vatican,  guaranteed  and 
protected  bv  Italy,  is  signalized  by  a  coinage  and 
postage,  a  flag,  and  a  diplomatic  corps,  with  a 
representative  from  Italy  The  state  has  a  citizen- 
ship of  its  own  The  civil  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  lay  governor  and  a  council,  all  appointed 
by  and  responsible  to  the  pope  The  law  is  the 
CANON  LAW  and  the  courts  are  part  of  the  system  of 
the  Church,  the  only  court  special  to  the  Vatican 
City  being  a  court  of  first  instance  for  civil  and 
criminal  cases  in  tho  city,  consisting  of  three 
judges  The  Vatican  is  above  everything  the  seat 
of  the  central  government  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  term  is  commonly  used  lor  the 
government  itself  Because  of  the  vast  and  multi- 
Form  business,  there  has  been  developed  an  elab- 
orate system  of  administration  to  assist  the  pope. 
His  priVy  council  and  cabinet  is  the  college  of 
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duties  in  detail.  The  whole  administrative  body 
surrounding  the  pope  and  responsible  to  him  is 
called  the  Curia  Roman  a  The  chief  officials  of  the 
Curia,  with  the  officers  of  the  guard  and  others, 
make  up  the  Pontifical  Family,  the  body  of  func- 
tionaries who  attend  the  pope  at  great  functions  IB 
called  the  Pontifical  Chapel  The  antiquity  and 
importance  of  the  papal  court  have  given  it  char- 
acteristic s  of  royal  courts,  such  aa  elaborate  func- 
tions, splendid  uniforms,  and  complex  rules  of 
precedence  The  bodyguard  of  the  pope  is  the 
corps  of  Swiss  GUARDS  They  are  a  small  group  of 
Catholic  Swiss,  chosen  for  their  intelligence  and 
bodily  vigor,  their  splendid  Renaissance  uniforms 
and  their  handsome  appearance  impress  every 
visitor  to  the  Vatican  The  palaces  themselves 
form  an  irregular  mass  of  buildings,  of  three  or  four 
stories,  built  in  long  plain  lines,  broken  by  addi- 
tions and  alterations  The  papal  residence  and 
offices  ocnupv  the  portion  near  the  c  olonnade.  and 
the  rest  is  given  over  to  the  museums  and  the 
library  The  ground  plan  is  generally  that  of  court- 
yards surrounded  with  galleries,  and  this  renders 
easy  the  isolation  of  various  parts  from  eac  h  other 
The  Vatuan  museums  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  world,  they  arc  the  Museo  Pio- 
Clementino  (Clement  XIV  and  Pius  VI)  m  the  ex- 
treme northwest  portion  of  the  buildings,  including 
the  BELVEDERE,  containing  one  of  the  chief  collec- 
tions of  antiquities  in  the  world,  tho  Chiaramonti 
Gallery,  along  the  east  side  of  the  Giardino  della 
Pigna,  one  of  the  groat  courtyards,  a  collection  of 
Greek  sculptures  and  Renaissance  imitations,  tho 
Braccio  Nuovo  forming  the  south  aide  of  the  Giar- 
dino della  Pigna,  undoubtedly  the  finest  of  the 
museums  from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  the 
Egyptian  Museum  and  the  Etruscan  Museum  op- 
posite the  Brace  10  Nuovo  The  museums,  however, 
house  only  a  part  of  the  Vatican  treasures,  for  the 
Renaissance  and  modern  paintings  are  found  in  the 
galleries  about  the  Cortile  del  Belvedere  (S  of  the 
Giardino  della  Pigna)  and  the  Cortile  San  Damaso, 
separating  the  residential  palate  from  the  galleries 
about  the  Cortile  del  Belvedere  Adjoining  the 
Cortile  San  Damaso  is  the  building  containing  the 
Borgia  apartment  on  the  first  floor  and  tho  Raphael 
rooms  (Stanze  and  Loggie)  on  the  second  The 
works  of  Raphael  here  make  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous artistic  monuments  of  the  world  The  Vati- 
can Library  (see  separate  article)  lies  all  along  the 
western  side  of  the  Giardino  della  Pigna  and  the 
Cortile  del  Belvedere  Of  the  chapels  of  the  Vati- 
can the  principal  is  the  SISTINB  CHAPFL  The  his- 
tory of  tne  Vatican  as  a  papal  residence  dates  from 
the  5th  cent ,  when,  after  Constantino  I  had  built 
the  basilica  of  St  Peter's,  Pope  Svmmachus  built  a 
palace  near  by  The  pope  usually  resided  at  the 
Lateran  until  tho  "Babylonian  captivity"  at 
Avignon  (14th  tent),  but  Eugene  III,  Celestine 
III,  and  Innocent  III  did  much  to  improve  the 
Vatican  After  the  return  of  the  papacy  to  Rome 
(1377)  the  Vatican  was  the  usual  residence  Espe- 
cially important  in  causing  this  was  the  fact  that  it 
lay  on  the  outskirts  of  Rome,  and  experience  had 
taught  tho  popes  that  a  defensible  quarter  would 
bo  the  safest  place  to  live  The  Renaissance  popes, 
principally  Sixtus  IV,  Innocent  VIII,  Alexander 
VI,  Julius  II,  and  Clement  VII,  were  great  patrons 
of  the  fine  arts,  they  began  tho  assembly  of  great 
collections  and  the  construction  of  wonderful 
galleries  The  popes  of  the  Catholic  Reform  con- 
tinued the  work,  but  did  not  begin  manv  now 
projects  of  this  sort  Gregory  XIII  and  Sixtus  V 
expended  large  sums  on  the  Vatitan,  but  began 
the  Quirmal,  which  was  the  papal  residence  from 
the  17th  to  the  19th  cent  and  after  1 870  the  Italian 
royal  palace  Clement  XIV,  Pius  VI,  and  Pius  VII 
were  much  interested  in  the  Vatican  museums 
The  Vatitan  is  open  all  joar  to  visitors,  and  tho 
pope  very  frequently  receives  callers  in  public  or 
private  audience  The  Vatican  City  has  its  own 
railroad  station  and  a  great  broadcasting  station, 
installed  bv  Marconi  under  Pius  XI  See  Thereae 
Bonney,  The  Vatican  (photographs  with  explana- 
tions, 1940) ,  James  A  Van  der  Veldt,  Exploring 
the  Vatican  (1947),  Ann  Carnahan,  The  Vatican 
behind  the  Scenes  in  the  Holy  City  (1949) 
Vatican  Council,  1869-70,  the  20th  ecumenical 
COUNCIL  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  convened 
by  Pius  IX,  who  announced  his  intention  of  calling 
one  in  1864  Because  of  the  Italian  political  situa- 
tion (the  Papal  States  were  the  only  bar  to  a  united 
Italy)  the  advisability  of  having  a  council  at  all 
was  questioned  by  the  Catholic  powers,  who  always 
opposed  strong  action  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
In  1868  it  was  widely  rumored  in  Europe  that  the 
enunciation  of  papal  infallibility  as  a  dogma  was 
the  purpose  of  the  council  and  that  it  would  confirm 
the  papal  denunciations  of  modernistic  rationalism 
and  liberalism.  Aa  a  result  there  was  a  widespread 
attack  on  the  prospective  council  ui  non-Catholic 
circles  of  France,  England,  and  Germany.  Tho 
preoccupation  of  those  outside  the  Church  with 
the  council  both  before  and  after  its  convocation 
had  no  effect  except  to  anger  Catholics,  who  felt 
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that  the  council  was  entirely  their  concern.  Within 
the  Church  several  prominent  persons  denounced 
the  enunciation  of  infallibility  as  a  donna,  and  some 
even  objected  to  the  dogma  itself  Chief  of  these 
were  DOLLINOER  in  Germany,  Baron  ACTON  in 
England,  and  MONTALEBCBBRT  m  France  The  coun- 
cil was  convened  Dec  8,  1869,  in  St  Peter's,  and  it 
was  attended  by  some  600  of  the  higher  clergy 
(patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  generals 
of  orders,  and  theologians)  from  all  over  the  world 
The  Eastern  Churches  in  schism  were  invited  and 
the  Protestants  were  officially  informed  Late  in 
1870  the  council  was  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  en- 
trance of  Italian  soldiers  into  Rome,  and  a  month 
later  the  pope  prorogued  the  council  indefinitely;  it 
has  not  been  reconvened  Two  constitutions  were 
promulgated  by  the  Vatican  Council  and  confirmed 
by  the  pope  The  first  was  on  the  faith,  consisting  of 
four  chapters  holding  chiefly  that  God  is  personal, 
that  roan  knows  God  by  reason  and  revelation,  that 
faith  is  a  supernatural  virtue,  and  that  faith  and 
reason  are  complementary,  never  contradictory^ 
The  second  constitution  concerned  the  papacy, 
after  defining  the  primacy  of  jurisdiction  it  goes  on 
to  enounce  definitively  the  dogma  of  infallibility 
This,  the  one  official  statement  of  the  doctrino, 
reads  in  its  significant  part  as  follows  "the  Roman 

Kntiff  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra,  that  is,  when 
,  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  of  his  supreme 
apostolic  authority,  decides  that  a  doctrine  con- 
cerning faith  or  morals  IB  to  be  held  by  the  entire 
Church,  he  possesses,  in  consequence  of  the  divine 
aid  promised  him  in  St  Peter,  that  infallibility 
which  the  Divine  Savior  wished  to  have  His 
Church  furnished  for  the  definition  of  doctrines 
concerning  faith  or  morals,  and  that  definitions  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  are  of  themselves,  and  not  in 
consequence  of  the  Church's  consent,  irreformable  " 
Past  definitions  are,  of  course,  included  In  the 
council  there  was  a  long  dispute  over  the  enuncia- 
tion, and  in  the  first  vote  it  stood  451  in  favor,  88 
opposed,  and  62  conditionally  in  favor  At  the 
last  vote  433  voted  in  favor  of  the  promulgation, 
two  opposing,  55  abstaining  All  the  fathers  of  the 
council  accepted  the  dogma  as  true  After  the 
council  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  infallibility 
took  place  among  non-Catholics,  violent  attacks 
were  made  on  the  pope,  the  Church,  and  the 
council  Within  the  Church  the  papal  infallibility 
had  been  generally  believed  for  many  centuries  A 
few  defections  from  the  Church  took  place — D61- 
lingor,  tho  OLD  CATHOLICS  in  Germany,  and  a 
number  in  Switzerland  In  France  a  small  group 
headed  by  Pere  Hyacmthe  (Charles  LOYSON)  left 
the  Church  The  political  results  were  numerous 
Bismarck  gave  the  definition  as  the  reason  for  the 
KULTURKAMPF,  and  Austria  used  it  as  an  excuse 
to  abrogate  the  concordat  The  French  govern- 
ment denounced  it  m  a  memorandum,  which  was 
acceded  to  by  England,  Spam,  and  Portugal  The 
anger  of  the  states  reflected  the  chief  political 
effect  of  the  enunciation  of  papal  infallibility  since 
GALLIC  VNIBM  and  similar  claims  were  now  obsolete, 
governments  could  no  longer  use  them  to  interfere 
m  Church  affairs  See  E  C  Butler,  The  Vatican 
Council  (1030) 

Vatican  Library,  founded  in  the  15th  cent  in  Rome, 
in  the  section  now  making  up  Vatican  City  It  is 
the  oldest  public  library  in  Europe  and  one  of  the 
chief  libraries  of  the  world  todav  It  is  constituted 
primarily  as  a  manuscript  hbrarv,  having  one  of 
the  greatest  manuscript  collections  of  the  world 
The  first  librarian,  Platina,  made  a  catalogue  of 
some  2,500  volumes  Toda>  there  are  about  50,000 
manuscripts  and  400,000  printed  books  These 
figures  do  not  include  tho  vast  Vatican  archives,  a 
separate  collection  Facilities  of  the  library  have 
been  greatly  improved  in  the  20th  cent  ,  especially 
under  the  eye  of  Pius  XI  before  and  after  he  be- 
came pope  Principally  with  funds  supplied  by  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
American  librarians  did  much  work  in  cataloguing 
and  classifying  tho  contents  of  the  library — an 
accomplishment  of  supreme  importance  to  scholars 
VatnajBkull  (vftt'naju'kotjl),  largo  ice  field,  area 
3,300  sq  mi  ,  SE  Iceland  At  an  elevation  of  from 
4,000  to  6,500  ft  ,  it  covers  a  volcanic  mountain 
watershed  and  descends  in  some  40  glac  icrs,  tho 
largest  of  which,  Skeidararj&kull  and  Bruarjftkull, 
cover  c  200  sq  mi  each 

Vattel,  Bmerich  de  (c'murlk  du  vate!'),  1714-67, 
Swiss  philosopher  and  jurist  His  first  name  is  also 
written  Emmerich  or  Emmenchs  He  served  (1746- 
58)  as  Saxon  minister  at  Born  and  later  in  the 
cabinet  of  Augustus  III  at  Dresden  He  is  famous 
for  one  book,  Droti  des  gens,  ou,  Pnncipes  de  la  loi 
naturelle  appliques  a  la  conduits  ft  aux  affaires  des 
nations  et  det  souveraint  (1758,  Eng  tr  ,  Law  of  Na- 
tions, 1760)  This  book,  founded  on  the  writings 
of  Christian  von  Wolff,  sets  forth  the  principle  that 
there  is  a  natural  law  which  is  superior  to  all  arti- 
ficial legislation  It  was  important  chiefly  because 
it  supplied  a  justification  for  liberal  revolution  It 
also  illustrated  the  growing  attention  to  interna- 
tional law,  which  was  considered  aa  resting  on 
natural  laws 

Vattern,  Swed.  VitUern  (vg'turn),  lake,  area  733  sq. 
mi.,  c.80  mi  long,  3  Sweden,  draining  to  the  Baltic 
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Sea  by  the  Motala  river  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Gota  Canal  On  its  shores  are  Huskvarna,  JON- 
KOPINO,  and  MOTALA  ,  its  largest  island  is  Visingso 
Vauban,  Sebastien  le  Pr«stre,  marquis  de  (sabastyS' 
Ifl  pr6'tni  markfi'  du  voba'),  1633-1707,  French 
military  engineer  Ho  was  famous  for  the  system 
of  fortifications  by  whu  h  he  defended  the  cities  of 
France,  strengthening  more  than  300  old  fortresses 
and  building  33  new  ones,  and  he  was  especially 
famous  for  his  treatise  on  the  capture  of  enemy 
fortifications  called  Memoire  pour  strvir  d' instruc- 
tion dans  la  conduit  dea  sieges  Under  Vauban  the 
first  recognized  military  engineer  corps  was  or- 
ganized His  plan  of  attack  called  for  parallel 
trenches  connected  bv  zigzag  communication 
trenches  and  for  underground  explosive*  mines, 
planted  bv  digging  fiorn  the  innermost  trenc  h  His 
methods  offered  the  greateHt  protection  to  the  at- 
tackers, and  their  known  effectiveness  often  caused 
early  surrender  of  a  fort  with  great  saving  of  life 
He  also  developed  a  tec  hnique  for  ricochet  fire 
which  me  reased  the  destructiveness  of  mortars  In 
1703  Vauban  was  made  marshal  of  France  and  held 
high  place  in  the  favor  of  Louis  XIV  Yet  tho 
publication  of  his  Projet  de  dime  royale,  calling  foi 
reform  of  Channllart's  tax  policies,  estranged  him 
from  the  king  and  he  soon  died  in  disgrace  In 
honor  of  his  services  to  France,  Napoleon  ordered 
Vauban 's  heart  buried  in  the  Invahdes  See  studies 
by  Daniel  Halevv  (Eng  tr  ,  1926)  and  Sir  R  T. 
Blomfiold  (1938) 

Vaucluse  (vokluz'),  department  (1,381  sq  mi  ,  pop 
249,838),  SE  France,  in  Provence  It  includes  the 
former  Com  tat  VENAISSIN  and  the  principality  of 
CHANGE  Avignon  is  the  capital 
Vaucluse,  officially  Fontaine-de-Vaucluse  (WtoV- 
du-) ,  village  (pop  55<5) ,  Vauclu»e  dept ,  SE  France, 
c  16  mi  E  of  Avignon  It  was  made  famous  by 
PETRARCH,  who  lived  here  The  "fountain"  of 
Vaucluse,  celebrated  by  the  poet,  is  the  source  of 
tho  small  Sorgue  river,  which  during  the  rainy 
season  springs  out,  fully  formed,  from  a  cave 
Vaucouleurs  (vSkoolur'),  town  (pop  2,452),  Meuso 
dept  ,  NE  France,  in  Lorraine,  on  the  Meuse  and 
SW  of  Toul  Here,  in  1428,  JOAN  OF  ARC  first  re- 
lated the  story  of  hei  visions  to  Robert  de  Baudn- 
court,  governor  of  the  town,  who,  finally  persuaded, 
sent  her  (1429)  with  an  escort  to  Charles  VII  at 
Chinon 

Vaud  (vo),  Ger  Waadt,  canton  (1,239  sq  mi  ,  pop 
343,398),  Switzerland,  on  the  French  frontier  The 
capital  IH  Lausanne  It  lies  roughly  between  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel,  the  Jura, 
and  the  Bernese  Alps  Its  large  fertile  central  area 
produces  wines  and  cereals  and  other  crops  There 
are  numerous  tourist  resorts  Conquered  by  the 
Romans  in  58  B  C  ,  Vaud  passed  (6th  cent  )  to  tho 
Franks  and  was  (888-1032)  under  the  rule  of 
Transjurane  BURGUNDY  It  subsequently  was  ruled 
partly  by  the  princ  e-bishops  of  Lausanne,  partly 
by  the  counts  of  Savoy,  until  it  was  conquered 
(1536)  by  Bern  and  forced  to  accept  the  Reforma- 
tion In  1798,  having  revolted  under  the  leadership 
of  Fred6nc  Cesar  de  LA  HARPE  against  its  Bernese 
rulers,  it  became  the  canton  of  Lemau  in  the  Hel- 
vetic Republic  In  1803  it  joined  the  Swiss  Confed- 
eration under  its  present  name  The  inhabitants 
are  French-speaking 

vaudeville  (vd'duvll,  vod'vu) ,  originally  a  light  song, 
derived  from  the  drinking  and  love  songs  formerly 
attributed  to  Olivier  BASSELIN  and  called  Vau,  or 
Vaux,  de  V  ire  Amencan  vaudeville  was  a  stage 
entertainment  consisting  of  unrelated  short  sketch- 
es, songs,  acrobatic  and  magic  acts,  dances,  and 
humorous  skits  From  humble  origin  in  bar- 
rooms and  "museums,"  vaudeville  came  to  be  the 
attraction  in  hundreds  of  theaters  throughout  the 
United  States  from  c  1880  to  c  1932  Its  greatest 
center  was  the  Palace  Theatre,  New  York  city 
Tho  stars  of  American  vaudeville  included  Lillian 
Russell,  Weber  and  Fields  Mclntyre  and  Heath, 
Eva  Tanguay,  George  M  Cohan,  Mae  West,  Elsie 
Jams,  Harry  Houduu,  Fay  Templeton,  W  C 
Fields,  Will  Rogers,  Sophie  Tucker,  the  Marx 
Brothers,  Eddie  Cantor,  and  Fred  Allen  The 
arrival  of  moving-picture  and  radio  entertainment 
brought  about  vaudeville's  decline  See  Douglas 
Gilbert,  American  Vaudeville  (1940),  W  M 
Marston  and  J  H  Feller,  F  F  Proctor  (1943) 
Vaudois  see  WALDtNsrs 

Vaudreuil  de  Cavagnal,  Pierre  Francois  de  Rigaud, 
marquis  de  (pveV  frfiswa'  du  rf>g6'  niarke  du 
vodru'yu  du  knvanvnl').  1698-1705,  last  French 
governor  of  Canada,  b  Quebec  He  was  the  son 
of  Philippe  de  Rigaud,  marquis  de  Vaudreuil 
(c  1640-1725),  ttho  was  governor  general  of  New 
France  for  20  years  (1705-25)  He  entered  the 
army,  bocamo  governor  of  Trois  Rivieres  in  1733, 
and  assumed  tho  governorship  of  Louisiana  m  1742 
In  1755  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  governor 
general  of  New  France  Devoted  to  those  \v  ho,  like 
himself,  were  Canadian-born,  he  was  nevertheless 
too  weak  or  too  stupid  to  check  his  thieving  mtend- 
ant,  Frantjois  Bigot  A  vain  man  and  in  his  own 
esteem  a  military  expert.  Vaudreuil  sought  to  dis- 
credit MONTCALM  with  the  home  government  and 
to  hamper  his  conduct  of  military  affairs  After 
Vaudreuil's  surrender  of  all  Canada  to  the  British 
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in  1760,  he  was  charged  with  maladministration, 
tried  in  France,  and  acquitted 
VaugelaB,  Claude  Favre  de  (klod'  fa'vru  du  vochu- 
1ft'),  1586-1650,  French  grammarian  He  set  up, 
in  his  Remarques  sur  la  langueftancaise  (1647),  the 
usage  of  cultured  people  as  the  standard  for  correct 
French 

Vaughan,  Henry  (v6n),  1621-95,  British  poet,  b 
Newton,  Brecknockshire,  Wales  Ho  called  him- 
self the  Silunst  after  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
region,  the  Silures  He  attended  Oxford  and  stud- 
ied in  London  for  the  law  and  seems  to  have  served 
as  a  soldier  in  the  royalist  forces  in  the  Puritan 
Revolution  He  liter  became  a  physician  in  his 
old  home  His  Poems  (1646)  and  Olor  Iscanus 
(1651,  poems  and  prose  translations)  are  secular 
works  except  for  the  section  of  the  latter  called 
"Pious  Thoughts  and  Ejaculations  "  Vaughan's 
fame  as  one  of  the  metaphysical  poets  rests,  how- 
ever, on  his  sacred  poems,  strongly  mystical  and 
showing  knowledge  of  the  hermetical  philosophy 
which  his  twin  brother,  Thomas,  studied  exten- 
sively The  best  known  of  these  poems  are  prob- 
ably the  two  which  begin,  "I  saw  Eternity  the 
other  night"  and  "They  are  all  gone  into  the  world 
of  light  "  His  sacred  poetiv  is  in  Silex  Snntillans 
(1650,  with  second  part  added,  1655)  and  a  few 
poems  in  Thalia  Redinva  (1678)  Meanwhile  he 
also  translated  religious  literature  in  The  Mount  of 
Ohres  (1652)  and  Floies  Sohludinis  (1654)  and 
wrote  some  prose  treatises  included  in  the  same 
books  See  his  works  (ed  by  L  C  Martin,  1914), 
Edmund  Blunden,  On  the  Poems  of  Henry  Vaughan 
(1927) ,  Elizabeth  Holmes,  Henry  Vaughan  and  the 
Hermetic  Philosophy  (1932),  biography  by  F.  E 
Hutchmson  (1947) 

Vaughan,  Herbert,  1832-1903,  English  churchman, 
cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church  He  was  educated 
abroad  and  ordained  in  1854  He  was  a  favorite  of 
Cardinal  MANNING,  and  joined  the  Oblate  Fathers 
He  was  vice  president  of  the  seminary  at  Ware  and 
left  there  (1861)  to  go  on  a  trip  to  the  United  States 
to  raise  money  for  foreign  missions  The  fruit  of 
his  labor  is  a  college  foi  foteign  missionaries  at 
Mill  Hill  near  London  In  1871  he  made  a  trip  to 
the  U  S  to  examine  the  spiritual  state  of  the 
Negroes,  which  always  concerned  him  On  his  re- 
turn Vaughan  was  made  bishop  of  Salford,  E  Lan- 
cashne  When  Cardinal  Manning  died,  Vaughan 
was  the  best-known  living  English  Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  and  he  was  made  archbishop  of  West- 
minster, the  Catholic  primate  of  England,  in  1893 
he  was  created  cardinal  He  impioved  the  position 
of  Catholic  schools  in  the  aichdiocese  and  the 
seminaries  of  England,  and  he  cooperated  with  non- 
Catholu  s  Cardinal  Vaughan  was  widely  loved  for 
his  simplicity  and  charity 

Vaughan,  Thomas  Way  land,  1870-,  American  ocoa- 
nographer,  b  Jonesville,  Texas,  grad  Tulane  Umv 
(B  S  ,  1889),  Ph  D  Harvaid.  1903  He  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  US  Geological  Survey  (1894-1939) 
and  of  the  U  S  National  Museum  from  1903  and 
was  professor  of  oceanography  and  director  of  the 
Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography,  Umv  of 
California  (1924-36)  An  authority  on  marine 
geology,  he  wrote  many  scientific  papers  and  is  co- 
author of  International  Aspects  of  Oceanography 
(1937) 

Vaughan,  Victor  Clarence,  1851-1929,  American 
physician,  b  Randolph  co  ,  Mo,  MD  Umv  of 
Michigan,  1878  He  was  associated  with  the  medi- 
cal faculty  at  the  Umv  of  Michigan  (1875-1921, 
as  dean  from  1891)  An  expert  toxicologist  and  an 
authority  on  the  contiol  of  communicable  diseases, 
he  served  with  Walter  Reed  in  1898  as  one  of  a  com- 
mission to  study  typhoid  fever  in  U  S  army  camps, 
his  report  is  considered  a  modiral  classic  See  his 
autobiography  (1926) 

Vaughan  Williams,  Ralph,  1872-  English  composer, 
Mus  D  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1901,  studied 
at  the  Roval  College  of  Music,  London  He  also 
studied  with  Max  Biuch  (1897-98)  and  with  Ravel 
(1909),  but  his  style  remains  individual  and 
thoroughly  English  He  is  the  outstanding  English 
composer  of  his  time  After  the  First  World  War  he 
joined  the  composition  faculty  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music,  and  he  conducted  (1920-28)  the  Bach 
Choir  of  London  It  was  his  acquaintance  with 
English  folk  music,  dating  from  1904,  which 
enabled  Vaughan  Williams  to  find  his  personal  idiom. 
His  book  National  Music  (1934)  expresses  his  be- 
lief in  musical  nationalism  with  folk  song  as  a  point 
of  departure,  and  his  thiee  Norfolk  Rhapsodies 
(1906-7)  are  the  first  fruits  of  this  influence  Other 
influences  on  his  style  include  English  music  of  the 
Tudor  period — evidenced  in  his  Fantasia  for  Double 
Stringed  Orchestra  on  a  Theme  by  Thomas  Tallis 
(1910)  and  his  Mass  in  G  Minor  (1923)— and  the 
lesser  influence  of  plain  song  His  symphonies — 
A  Sea  Symphony  (1910),  which  employs  soloists 
and  a  chorus,  A  London  Symphony  (1914.  revised 
1920) ,  A  Pastoral  Symphony  (1921) ,  and  his  fourth 
(1935),  fifth  (1943),  and  sixth  (1948)  symphonies- 
present  a  resum6  of  all  the  elements  of  his  style 
Walt  Whitman's  verses  piovided  the  texts  of  his 
Sea.  Symphony,  Toward  the  Unknown  Region  (1907, 
for  chorus),  and  part  of  the  cantata  Dona  nobis 
pacem  (1936)  On  Wenlock  Edge  (1909)  is  a  setting 
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of  poems  by  Houeman,  and  the  texts  for  Fits 
Mystical  Songs  (1911)  are  George  Herbert's  Of 
Vaughan  WUhams's  stage  works,  best  known  is  the 
ballet  Job  (1930),  inspired  by  Blake's  illustrations 
for  the  Bible  story  Others  are  The  Shepherds  of  the 
Delectable  Mountains  (1922),  based  on  a  scene  from 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress;  the  ballad  opera  Hugh 
the  Drover  (London,  1924) ;  Sir  John  in  Love  (1929), 
baaed  on  Shakspere's  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor;  and 
Riders  to  the  Sea  (1937)  a  setting  of  Synge's  play 
Other  outstanding  works  are  Flos  campt  (1925), 
Sancta  civitas  (1925),  and  Five  Tudor  Portraits 
(1936)  See  studies  bv  A  E.  F.  Dickinson  (1928) 
and  Frank  Howes  (1937) 

Vaughn,  village  (pop  1,331),  central  N  Mex.,  ESE 
of  Albuquerque,  in  a  sheep  and  cattle  area,  settled 
1905,  me  1916 

vault,  ceiling  over  a  room,  formed  in  any  one  of  a 
variety  of  curved  surfaces  A  vault  is  generally 
composed  of  separate  units  of  material,  such  as 
bricks,  tiles,  or  blocks  of  stone,  so  shaped  or  cut 
that  when  assembled  they  form  a  tightly  wedged 
and  stable  construction  whose  weight  can  be  con- 
centrated upon  the  proper  supports  Vaults  are 
also  formed  in  a  homogeneous  matenal,  as  when 
built  in  cone  rete  In  modern  work,  ceilings  in  the 
form  of  masonry  vaults  are  often  merely  of  plastei 
applied  against  a  curved  framework  of  wood  or 
metal  Vaults  constructed  of  numerous  blocks  of 
material  pressing  against  one  another  exert  not 
only  the  accumulated  downward  weight  of  the 
material  and  of  any  superimposed  load  hut  also  a 
side  thrust  or  tendency  to  spread  To  avoid  collapse, 
adequate  resistance  against  this  thrust  must  thus 
be  concentrated  at  the  haunches  or  lower  portions 
of  the  vault  The  resistance  may  take  the  form  of 
thickened  walls  at  the  haunches,  of  buttresses 
placed  at  points  of  concentrated  thrust,  as  in 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  architecture,  or  of  vaults 
so  placed  that  their  thrusts  oppose  and  counteract 
This  necessity  has  controlled  the  evolution  of 
masonry  vaulting  and  its  use  m  buildings  In  an- 
cient Egypt  brick  vaulting  was  used  chiefly  for 
drams  The  Chaldeans  and  Assyrians  used  vaults 
for  the  same  purpose  but  seem  also  to  have  made 
architectural  use  of  high  domes  and  barrel  vaults 
The  Greeks  made  no  use  of  vaults  The  vaulting 
technique  of  the  Etruscans  shown  in  remains  of 
the  4th  and  3d  cent  B  C  ,  was  absorbed  by  the 
Romans,  who  started  in  the  1st  cent  AD  the 
developments  of  a  mature  vaulting  system  Cast- 
ing concrete  in  one  solid  mass,  the  Romans  created 
vaults  devoid  of  external  thrust,  of  perfect  rigidity, 
and  requiring  no  buttresses  Thus  vaults  and 
domes  could  be  easily  erected  over  vast  spaces, 
producing  the  impressive  and  complex  thermae, 
amphitheaters,  and  basilicas  The  dome  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome  (AD  c  120),  still  intact,  has 
the  largest  diameter  of  any  dome  ever  built  The 
Roman  vaults  were  the  basis  on  which  more  com- 
plex and  varied  forms  were  developed  in  the  Middle 
Ages  The  tunnel  or  ban  el  vault  spans  between 
two  walls,  like  a  continuous  arch  In  Roman  work 
it  was  always  semicircular  in  section  The  cross  or 
groined  vault  is  formed  by  an  intersection  at  right 
angles  of  two  barrel  vaults,  producing  a  surface 
that  has  arched  openings  for  its  four  sides,  with 
concentration  of  load  at  the  four  corner  points  of 
the  square  or  rectangle  In  Roman  work  the  diago- 
nal lines  of  intersection  or  groins  were  often  built 
of  brick,  probably  as  temporary  supports  or  cen- 
tering for  the  concrete  masoni  v  The  domes  of  the 
Romans  were  built  always  over  circular  apartments 
Byzantine  builders  of  the  6th  cent  perfected  the 
PENDENTIVE,  which  made  possible  the  construction 
of  a  circular  dome  over  a  square  room  In  Roman- 
esque vaulting  throughout  Europe  the  semicircular 
arch  was  umvei sally  employed,  and  the  Roman 
cross  vault  was  the  type  used  foi  covering  square  or 
rectangular  compartments  In  the  Church  of  Sant' 
Ambrogio,  Milan  (llth  cent),  ribs  to  strengthen 
the  groins  and  sides  of  a  cross  vault  were  first  em- 
ployed The  system  of  using  ribs  to  form  a  com- 
plete organic  supporting  skeleton  was  developed 
and  became  the  basic  pnnciple  of  perfected  Gothic 
architecture  The  use  of  ribs  led  to  increasing  com- 
plexity in  vault  forms,  beginning  with  the  1 2th 
cent  The  pointed  arch,  which  became  dominant 
m  medieval  architecture  from  the  13th  cent  on- 
ward, helped  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  vault- 
ing oblong  compartments  exclusively  with  semi- 
circular sections  and  to  bring  the  various  ribs  of 
unequal  spans  to  a  crown  at  the  same  height  Some 
vaulting  compartments  or  bays  were  divided  by  ribs 
into  BIX  segments  and  weie  known  as  SEXPARTITE 
VAULTS,  but  the  four-pait  vault  generally  pre- 
vailed In  England  the  multiplication  of  ribs  foi 
structural  and  decorative  purpones  culminated  in 
the  elaborate  FAN  VAULT  of  the  Perpendicular 
style  in  the  16th  cent  The  architects  of  the 
Renaissance  abandoned  Gothic  methods  and  re- 
turned to  the  basic  Roman  vault  forms,  to  which 
new  devices  weie  added,  including  barrel  vaults  of 
semielliptical  section,  domes  mounted  on  drums, 
and  cross  vaults  with  groins  of  elliptical  section 
Domes  weie  invariably  supported  on  pendentives 
Vaulting  in  plaster  was  used  for  ornament  In 
early  Christian  church  architecture  vault  surfaces 


were  adorned  with  mosaics;  the  Renaissance  intro- 
duced coffers,  carvings,  plaster  decorations,  and 
frescoes.  In  modern  times  reinforced  concrete  pro- 
duces vaults  devoid  of  thrust  and  of  minimum 
lightness 

Vauquelin,  Louis  Nicolas  (Iw6'  n6k61a'  v5kul6'), 
1703-1829,  French  chemist  He  was  assistant 
(1783-91)  to  A,  F  Fourcroy  and  became  inspector 
of  mines  and  professor  at  the  school  of  mines, 
Paris,  in  1795  He  was  professor  also  at  the 
College  de  France  (1801),  at  the  Jardin  botanique 
(1802-9),  and  at  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine 
(from  1809)  In  1798  he  isolated  chromium  from 
Siberian  red  lead  and  analysed  beryl,  identifying 
it  chemically  with  the  emeiald  and  discovering 
beryllium  oxide  in  it 

Vauvenargues.  Luc  de  Clapiers,  marquis  de  Ouk'  du 
klapva'  inarkfi'  du  vSvnarg'),  1716-47,  French 
author  and  soldier.  He  served  at  Metz  and  Prague 
Badly  crippled  by  wounds,  he  spent  his  last  yearn 
writing  Introduction  d,  la  connaissance  de  I'esprit 
humain,  suivi  de  reflexions  et  de  maximes  (1746)  was 
the  only  work  to  appear  during  his  life ,  a  complete 
collection  of  his  works  was  published  in  1857  A 
moralist  who  believed  strongly  in  the  virtues  of 
action  and  emotion,  Vauvenargues  was  notable  for 
keen  observation  rather  than  for  originality  See 
his  Reflexions  and  Maxims  (Eng  tr  ,  1940),  for 
which  he  is  famous  See  study  by  May  Wallas 
(1928) 

Vaux,  Calvett  (voks),  1824-95,  American  landscape 
architect,  b  London  He  came  (1857)  to  the 
United  States  with  A  J  Downing,  with  whom  he 
was  first  associated  Later  he  worked  with  Fred- 
erick Law  Olrnsted  and  with  him  developed  Central 
Park  in  New  York,  the  state  reservation  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N  Y  ,  Prospect  Park  in  Brooklyn.  N  Y  ,  and 
other  parks  He  made  the  plans  for  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  and  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  Vaux  was  a  member  of  many  im- 
portant commissions.  His  published  work  includes 
Villas  and  Cottages  a  Series  of  Designs  Prepared  for 
Execution  in  the  United  States  (1857) 
Vaux  (v6)  1  Hamlet,  Aisne  dept ,  N  France,  W  of 
Chateau-Thierry  It  was  the  point  of  the  farthest 
German  advance  toward  Paris  during  the  last  Ger- 
man offensive  of  the  First  World  War,  but  it  was 
i-ecovered  bv  American  forces  (June,  1918)  2 
Fort,  Meuse  dept ,  NE  France,  NE  of  Verdun  It 
was  hotly  contested  during  the  battle  for  Verdun 
in  1916  Taken  by  the  Germans  in  June,  it  was 
retaken  by  the  French  in  November 
Vauxhall  (voks'hdl',  v6k's61'),  distuct  of  Lambeth 
metropolitan  borough,  London,  England,  taking 
its  name  from  the  former  Vauxhall  Gardens  Un- 
der the  earlier  name  New  Spring  Gardens,  the 
pleasure  resort  was  first  mentioned  by  Evelyn  and 
Pepys  in  the  1660s  It  was  popular,  and  for  most 
of  its  career  fashionable,  until  its  dissolution  in 
1859  In  the  17th  and  18th  cent  the  usual  ap- 
proach to  the  gardens  was  by  the  Thames  See  J 
G  Southworth,  Vauxhall  Gardens  (1941) 
Vavilov,  Nikolai  Ivanovich  (nylkulf  eva'nuvfch 
vave'luf),  1887-,  Russian  botanist  Ho  is  reported 
to  have  died  in  a  Soviet  c  one  entration  camp  c  1943 
He  served  as  professor  at  the  Leningrad  Agricul- 
tural Institute  and  as  direc  tor  of  the  All-Union 
Institute  of  Plant  Industry  In  1918  he  discovered 
a  variety  of  wheat  in  Transcaucasia  which  grows 
at  an  altitude  of  nearly  3,000  ft  and  is  resistant  to 
rust  and  mildew  By  genetic  study  of  wheat  varia- 
tions he  attempted  to  trace  strains  to  the  locale  of 
original  cultivation,  seeking  to  discover  where  the 
practice  of  agriculture  first  developed  In  1936  ho 
reported  that  his  studies  indicated  Ethiopia  and 
Afghanistan  as  birthplaces  of  agriculture  and 
civilization  He  opposed  Trofim  Lysenko's  theory 
of  heredity  His  immunity  of  Plants  to  Infectious 
Diseases  (1918)  includes  a  summary  in  English 
Vavilov,  Sergei  Ivanovich  (sfrga'  gva'nuvlch),  189 1-, 
Russian  physicist  In  1932  he  became  director  of 
the  P  N  Lebedev  Physical  Institute,  which  he  or- 
ganized around  the  laboratory  of  the  Soviet  Acad- 
emy of  Sc  lences  In  1945  he  became  president  of 
the  academy  He  is  known  for  his  work  m  radia- 
tion, luminescence,  the  creation  of  cold  light 
through  the  conversion  of  ultraviolet  rays,  and 
optics 

Vaxjo,  Swed  Vfixjti  (vSk'shu"),  city  (pop  17,953), 
co  seat  of  Kronoberg  co  ,  S  Sweden  It  is  a  Lu- 
theran episcopal  see  Vaxjo  is  situated  on  a  small 
lake  of  the  same  name  The  city  was  an  ancient 
pagan  center,  and  according  to  tradition  its  cathe- 
dral was  founded  filth  cent )  by  an  English  mis- 
sionary Several  cloisters  were  established  near  by 
Vaxjo  contains  the  Smaland  Museum.  There  is  a 
watch  industry 

Vazov,  Ivan  (Iv&n'  va'zdf),  1850-1921,  Bulgarian 
poet,  novelist,  and  playwright,  the  first  profession- 
al man  of  letters  in  Bulgaria  His  work  was  in- 
spired by  love  of  country  and  indignation  at  the 
sufferings  of  his  countrymen  Under  Our  Heaven 
(1900),  Songs  of  Macedonia  (1914),  and  It  Will  Not 
Perish  (1920)  contain  some  of  his  best  poetry.  His 
novel  Under  the  Yoke  (1893.  Eng  tr.  by  Edmund 
Gosse,  1893)  is  internationally  famous.  Vagabonds 
(1894)  is  his  best-known  play  Among  his  other 
works  are  the  novels  New  Country  (1894)  and  The 


Crocs  reference  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


Empr<xt  of  Katalar  (1002)  and  the  play*  Borislav 
(1909)  and  Jvaylo  (1911). 

veal,  fleeh  of  a  calf  from  BIX  weeks  to  three  months 
old  weighing  usually  less  than  300  Ib  The  meat  is 
pale  in  color,  the  fat  is  at  first  tinged  with  red,  and 
then  turns  to  white  To  be  wholesome  it  requires 
thorough  cooking.  It  contains  gelatine  in  large  pro- 
portion and  is  therefore  excellent  for  making  soup 
stock  "Bob  veal"  is  from  calves  less  than  a  month 
old  and  is  unfit  for  food  Veal  is  sold  almost  en- 
tirely as  fresh  meat  The  main  cuts  are  the  leg, 
loin,  ribs  (or  rack),  shoulder,  and  breast  The 
brains,  liver,  kidneys,  sweetbreads,  and  tongue  are 
considered  delicacies 

Veblen,  Oswald  (veVblun),  1S80-,  American  mathe- 
matician, b  Decorah,  Iowa,  grad  State  Univ  of 
Iowa  (B  A  ,  1898)  and  Harvard  (B  A  ,  1900),  Ph  D 
Umv  of  Chicago,  1903,  nephew  of  Thoretem  Veb- 
len He  taught  (1905-32)  at  Princeton  Umv  and 
from  1932  was  on  the  faculty  of  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study  His  works  include  Introduction 
to  Infinitesimal  Analysis  (with  N  J  Lennes,  1907), 
Invariants  of  Quadratic  Differential  Forma  (1927), 
and  Foundations  of  Differential  Geometry  (with  J 
H  C  Whitehead,  19.32) 

Veblen,  Thorstein  (thor'stln  vg'blun),  1857-1929, 
American  economist  and  social  scientist,  born  on  a 
Wisconsin  farm  Of  Norwegian  parentage,  he  spent 
his  first  17  years  in  Norwegian  farm  communities 
He  studied  at  Carleton  College,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Yale  (where  he  received  a  Ph  D  in  1884),  and  Cor- 
nell and  taught  at  Chicago,  Stanford,  and  Missouri 
universities  and  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search, Now  Yoi  k  city  Detached  from  the  domi- 
nant American  society  by  his  cultural  background, 
Veblen  was  able  to  dissect  social  and  economic  in- 
stitutions and  to  analyze  their  pBychological  bases, 
thus  laying  the  foundations  for  the  school  of  insti- 
tutional economic  H  Tins  he  did  in  a  dry,  involved, 
satiric  style,  creating  famous  phrases  such  as  "con- 
spicuous waste  "  In  his  criticism  of  the  price  sys- 
tem, his  analysis  of  the  busmen  cycle,  and  his 
interpretation  of  the  role  of  technical  men  in  mod- 
ern society,  there  are  implications  for  social  en- 
gineering Voblen  did  not  achieve  popular  acclaim 
in  his  time,  hut  has  since  exerted  an  increasingly 
pervasive  and  profound  influence  His  works  m- 
<lude  The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class  (1899),  Th( 
Theory  of  Business  Enterprise  (1904),  The  Engineers 
and  the  Price  System  (1921),  and  Abntntee  Owner- 
ship and  Business  Enterprise  in  Recent  Times 
(1923)  He  also  translated  The  l^axdoela  Saga 
(1925)  from  the  Icelandic  Essays  in  Our  Changing 
Order  was  published  in  1934  Anthologies  of  his 
writings  have  been  edited  with  introductions  by 
Wesley  Clair  Mitchell  (1936)  and  Max  Lerner 
(1948)  See  biographv  by  Joseph  Dorfman  (1934, 
rev  ed  ,  1940),  study  by  R  V  Teggert  (1932),  J 
8  Gambs,  Beyond  Supply  and  Demand  (1940) 
Vecchietta,  II  see  LORENZO  m  PIE  FRO 
Vecchio,  !!•  see  AMATO,  GIOVANNI  ANTONIO  D'. 
Vecellio  see  TITIAN 

Veda  (vfi'clu,  ve'du)  (Vochc  word  designating  sac  reel 
lore,  cognate  with  Lng  wit,  from  a  base  "know"), 
oldest  ^captures  of  HINDUISM,  written  in  Vedic , 
the  parent  language  of  Sanskrit  The  Veda  con- 
sists of  four  Samhita  [collections]  The  Rig- Veda 
[rig  -  laudatory  stanza],  which  is  the  oldest,  con- 
tains more  than  1,000  hvitins  in  praise  of  different 
gods  They  were  wntten  by  a  priestly  class  to  ac- 
company the  soma-juice  oblation  and  the  sacrifice 
of  molted  butter  The  Rama-  Veda  [aama«»chant| 
consists  of  stanzas  taken  from  the  Hig-  Veda  ana 
arranged  solely  with  reference  to  their  plat  o  in  the 
soma  sac  nhces,  they  were  meant  to  be  sung  to  cer- 
tain fixed  melodies  The  Yajur-  Veda  (ya^utwsacn- 
ficial  prater]  has  some  stanzas  from  the  RIQ-  Veda, 
in  addition  to  original  prose  formulas  Here  too 
the  arrangement  is  after  the  order  of  the  sac  rifice 
All  three  Vedas  were  recognized  as  canonical  and 
named  Trayi  Vulya  (the  threefold  knowledge]  The 
Atharva-  Veda  [atharvan-holy  charms],  written  at 
a  much  later  period,  was  included  in  the  canon  only 
after  a  long  struggle  In  form  it  is  similar  to  the 
Rig-  Veda,  but  it  is  a  book  of  spells  and  incanta- 
tions teaching  aorcery  both  to  appease  and  curse 
the  demon  world  The  Athaiva-  Veda  c  ontamed  the 
religion  of  the  poor,  while  the  Trayi  Vuiya  was  the 
scripture  of  the  wealthier  class  The  immediate  in- 
spiration of  the  Vedas  may  have  been  the  Aryan 
invasion  (c  1500  B  C  )  of  India  from  the  northwest. 
The  Aryan  invaders  settled  m  the  Punjab  They 
had  a  practical  and  utilitarian  religion,  and  their 
literature  contains  few  references  to  an  afterworld 
They  believed  that  the  real  personality  of  a  dead 
person  was  imperishable,  later  they  held  that  the 
soul  of  a  good  person  went  to  heaven  and  reveled 
with  Yama,  the  king  of  the  dead,  in  a  glorified  life 
of  material  joys.  In  the  Atharm-  Veda,  however, 
there  is  a  place  of  future  punishments  The  uni- 
verse in  the  JSt0-  Veda  was  divided  into  heaven,  air, 
and  earth,  with  the  gods,  beneficent  personifica- 
tions of  natural  phenomena,  more  or  less  corre- 
sponding to  these  divisions  However,  since  the  out- 
lines and  manifestations  of  these  natural  phenom- 
ena were  vague,  the  distinctions  between  the  goda 
were  hazy  also.  In  the  earlier  hymns,  the  gods 
were  created  by  an  act  of  natural  generation,  but  in 


the  later  ones  there  are  already  tendencies  toward 
pantheism,  and  the  gods  are  conceived  as  evolving 
out  of  some  primal  eternal  material  The  concept  of 
"heaven"  as  a  divine  father,  Dyaus,  dates  to  a  pre- 
historic period,  Dyaus  is  usually  coupled  with 
Pnthivi  [earth]  INDRA,  the  warlike  thunder  god, 
is  the  favorite  and  most  important  deity  of  the 
Vedas.  Also  of  prime  importance  is  Varuna,  god  of 
the  heavens,  he  is  the  upholder  of  rita,  the  alt-pow- 
erful physical  and  moral  order  of  the  universe  The 
cult  of  veneration  of  fire  assumed  an  ever-increas- 
ing importance  in  Indian  worship,  its  god  was  Agm 
The  god  Soma  was  also  important,  he  was  the  deity 
of  the  plant  out  of  which  the  intoxicating  beverage 
used  in  sac  nfic  es  was  distilled  It  was  held  that  the 
gods  acquired  immortality  by  drinking  soma  juice 
While  the  Yajur-  Veda  was  being  written,  the 
priesthood  bee  ame  hereditary,  this  helped  to  solidi- 
fy the  CASTE  system  and  began  a  new  epoch  of  re- 
ligious and  soc  ml  life  In  this  transition  period, 
Brahma,  which  in  the  Rig-  Veda  meant  "devotion," 
now  came  to  signify  "essence  of  prayer  and  holi- 
ness "  The  sacrifice  now  became  all-powerful  In 
the  Rig-  Veda  it  was  thought  that  the  valor  of  the 
gods  was  induced  bv  the  sacrifice,  but  now  the 
priests  held  that  the  sacrifice  controlled  the  gods 
and  nature,  the  ritual  then  became  a  mystery  to  all 
who  were  not  priests  Translations  of  the  Vedas  are 
included  in  the  series  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
edited  by  Max  Muller  See  SANSKRIT  LITKRATURE 
and  VEDANTA  See  A  A  Macdonnell,  A  History  of 
Sanskrit  Literature  (1900),  Maurice  Bloomfield, 
The  Religion  of  the  Veda  (1908),  Monz  Wmtermtz, 
History  of  Indian  Literature  (1927-33) 
Vedanta  (vldan'tu,  vldan'tu)  [Sanskrit, -after  the 
Veda]  The  term  has  three  applications  It  desig- 
nates certain  of  the  Upanishads,  a  group  of  poetic* 
dialogues  on  metaphysics  written  after  the  Vedas 
and  in  part  commenting  on  them  Vedanta  is  also 
the  name  of  a  group  of  related  philosophic  systems 
which  deal  with  the  nature  of  ultimate  reality,  the 
knowledge  of  which  it  is  an  aim  of  the  Upanishads 
to  impart  Lastly,  it  is  the  name  of  one  of  those 
systems  The  Upanishads  are  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  six  systems  (six  insights,  darshanas)  which 
form  a  series  of  increasingly  profound  analyses  of 
the  one  ultimate  realiU  Each  system  depends  to 
some  degree  upon  its  more  superficial  antecedent 
system  The  systems  posit  a  universal  moral  order 
(dharma),  which  accounts  for  the  eternal  cycles  of 
growth  and  destruction  in  nature  and  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  human  soul  They  consider  the  purpose 
of  philosophy  to  be  the  extinction  of  suffering, 
which  is  caused  by  ignorance  (avidya)  As  faith  in 
salvation  is  not  sufficient  and  no  one  can  know  real- 
ity by  direct  experience,  a  method  is  necessary  to 
overcome  ignorance,  this  method  is  ^OOA  There 
are  three  stages  to  ultimate  knowledge  faith, 
whereby  one  accepts  the  laws  of  nature,  under- 
standing, which  is  a  rational  and  logical  conviction 
of  these  laws,  but  not  amounting  to  certainty  ,  and 
realization,  when  the  believer  becomes  one  with  ul- 
timate reality  The  six  systems  fall  into  three  di- 
visions corresponding  to  these  stages  In  the  di- 
vision of  faith  are  Nyaya,  founded  by  Gautama 
(c  550  B  C  ),  a  system  of  logic  and  a  methodology 
of  science  showing  how  phenomena  c  orne  into 
existence,  and  Vaisesika,  founded  by  Kariada  (3d 
cent  BC),  which  classifies  the  world  into  nine 
realities  and  shows  how  combinations  bring  all 
things  into  being  The  second  division  (under- 
standing) in<  lude&  Samkhya,  founded  bv  Kapila 
(oth  cent  B  C  ),  an  account  of  cosmic  evolution 
according  to  logical  principles  It  finds  in  the  uni- 
verse 25  categories  produced  from  two  ultimate 
realities,  spirit  and  a  preexisting  static  matter  The 
other  system  of  the  second  division,  yoga,  is  the 
practical  application  of  Samkhya  Vedanta  and 
Mimamsa  comprise  the  third  division  (realization) 
Mimamsa,  founded  by  Jaimini  (fl  after  GOO  and 
before  200  B  C  ) ,  treats  of  the  c  orrec  t  interpre- 
tation of  Vedic  ritual  and  texts  Vodanta,  the  best 
known  and  most  profound  of  the  six  sv  stems,  was. 
founded  by  Badaray ana  (ti  between  500  B  C  and 
AD  200),  his  book,  the  Vedanlasntra,  contains  a 
pantheistic  doctrine  on  the  nature  of  the  ultimate 
principle,  Brahma  (the  all-one)  Brahma,  if  known 
to  man  intellectually  through  the  medium  of  sensa- 
tion, presents  mere  illusion  (May  a)  Only  by  direct 
intuition  can  Brahma  be  truly  known  and  doubt  be 
dispelled  To  such  direct  intuition  the  name  Ve- 
danta is  applied  Varying  interpretations  of  the 
Vedantasutra  gave  rise  to  three  schools  The  school 
of  Sankara  (tf  c  800)  took  greatest  hold  on  edu- 
cated Hindus  He  believed  that  the  world  shows 
some  design  and  that  there  must,  therefore,  be  an 
intelligent  agent  (ho  calls  it  Brahma),  which 
creates,  maintains,  and  destroys  all  things  Brahma 
has  a  transcendental  and  an  immanent  aspcc  t,  and 
each  aspect  has  two  conditions  In  the  transcen- 
dental aspect  there  are  the  passive  condition  (asat) , 
when  all  forms  become  submerged  in  the  One  and 
Pralaya  (universal  dissolution)  results,  and  the  ac- 
tive condition  of  being  (fat),  which  operates  as  a 
support  of  all  existence.  The  immanent  aspect  has  a 
condition  which  is  without  quality,  existing  as  pure 
spirit  (Atman)  and  also  a  condition  with  qualities 
existing  as  pure  matter  (Maya  or  prakriti).  Brah- 
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ma,  although  it  assumes  an  infinite  variety  of  forms, 
remains  always  pure  and  essentially  the  same 
Atman,  itself  unchanging,  brings  about  alteration 
in  all  things,  while  Maya  (or  prakriti)  makes  these 
things  seem  reality  To  know  reality  man  must 
look  into  the  depths  of  his  inner  self  and  attain 
knowledge,  which  brings  with  it  the  understanding 
that  the  soul  is  Brahma,  thence  follows  emancipa- 
tion from  all  earthly  existence,  including  one's 
own  To  reconcile  this  impersonal  doctrine  with  the 
Upanishads,  which  are  theistic  in  places,  Sankara 
developed  two  systems — the  higher  or  esoteric 
knowledge,  whu  h  presented  Brahma  as  being 
without  any  qualities,  and  the  lower  or  exoteric 
knowledge,  whic  h  presented  Brahma  as  a,  personal 
God  and  gave  a  thoistu  explanation  of  the  universe 
for  those  whose  ignorance  keeps  them  from  abso- 
lute truth,  the  exoteric  system  is  based  on  faith 
rather  than  on  realization  Deliverance  is  attain- 
able only  by  those  who  know  the  unconditioned 
Brahma  Besides  the  monistic  interpretation  of 
Sankara,  there  is  the  system  of  Ram  an  uj  a  (llth 
cent  AD),  more  qualified  in  its  monism  and  more 
theistic  in  tone  He  believed  that  there  is  but  one 
reality ,  spiritual  in  nature,  which  manifests  itself  in 
the  world  as  a  duality  Raman  uj  a  held  that  souls 
are  also  real  and  exist  after  death  Unlike  Sankara, 
who  was  intellectual  in  his  approach,  Ramanuja 
believed  that  salvation  was  ac  lueved  through  de- 
votion There  is  also  a  third  school  which  was 
founded  by  Madva  (13th  c  ent  AD)  He  believed 
that  the  ultimate  was  dual  in  nature  and  that  the 
soul  has  a  completely  separate  existence  See  Max 
Miiller.  Vedanta  Philosophy  (1894)  and  Six  Sys- 
tems of  Indian  Philosophy  (1899),  Paul  Denssen, 
Philosophy  of  the  Upanishads  (1905),  Mysore  Hin- 
yanna,  Outlines  of  Indian  Philosophy  (1932), 
Christopher  Isheiwood,  ed  ,  Vedanta  for  the 
Western  World  (1945),  Theos  Bernard,  Hindu 
Philosophy  (1947) 

Vedder,  Ehhu  (ct'llhQ),  1836-1923,  American  painter, 
illustrator,  and  author,  b  New  York  city,  studied 
in  Pans  From  1867  he  made  his  permanent  resi- 
dence in  Rome  Among  his  works  are  Cumean  Sibyl 
and  The  Lair  of  the  Sea-Serpent  (Mus  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston),  The  African  Sentinel  and  The  Pleiades 
(Metropolitan  Mus  ) ,  and  The  Keeper  of  the  Thresh- 
old (Carnegie  Inst  ,  Pittsburgh)  His  illustrations 
for  Fitzgerald's  translation  of  The  Rubaiyat  are 
noted  His  symbolic  and  decorative  murals  include 
five  lunettes  representing  good  and  bad  govern- 
ment, in  the  Libiary  of  Congress,  and  a  panel  at 
Bowdoin  College  He  wrote  Digressions  of  V 
(1910),  Miscdlaneous  \foods  in  Verse  (1914),  and 
Doubt  and  Other  Things  ( 1 923)  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1865 

Veedersburg,  town  (pop  1,781),  W  Ind  ,  near  the 
Wabash  W  of  Crawfordsville  Bricks  are  made 

Veen,  Maarten  van  see  HLEMHKERCK,  MAARTEN 
V\N 

veery  or  Wilson's  thrush,  American  THRUSH  of 
rather  dense  woodlands  It  is  reddish  brown  above 
with  faintly  spotted  buff  and  white  under  parts 
Its  delicate  song,  heaid  at  its  best  in  early  morning 
and  before  dusk,  is  a  series  of  rolling  notes,  de- 
scending in  spiral  fashion  and  gradually  dimmish- 
ing  in  volume 

Vega,  Garcilaso  de  la    see  GARCILASO  DE  LA  VEGA 

Vega  Carpio,  Lope  de    s>ee  LOPE  DE  VECJA  CARPIO 

vegetable,  popular  name  for  many  food  plants,  most 
of  them  annuals,  and  for  thoir  edible  parts  There 
is  no  clear  distinction  between  the  vegetables  and 
the  fruits  Most  ol  our  common  vegetables  were 
brought  into  cultivation  in  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere, the  Indians  of  the  New  World  developed 
cultivation  of  the  potato,  tomato,  and  corn  and 
some  varieties  of  squashes  and  peppers  Most  vege- 
tables c  onsist  largely  of  water,  plus  starches,  sugars, 
proteins,  and  the  mineral  salts  which  are  one  of 
their  chief  contributions  to  the  diet  Dried  legumes 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  proteins  and  can  be 
used  to  some  extent  as  meat  substitutes  Many 
vegetables,  especially  those  with  green  and  yellow 
coloring,  are  valuable  sources  of  vitamins  In  the 
United  States  the  demand  for  fresh  vegetables  at 
all  seasons  has  been  met  by  improved  methods  of 
handling  and  shipment  and  the  development  of 
large  commercial  truck  farms  and  market  gardens, 
especially  in  California,  Florida,  and  Texas  Even 
A  aster  acreages  supply  vegetables  for  canning  and 
quick  freezing  Prac  tic  ally  all  vegetables  are  easily 
grown  m  home  gardens 

vegetable  ivory   see  TAUUA 

vegetable  marrow,  fruit  of  a  plant  that  is  the  same 
species  as  the  PUMPKIN  It  is  usually  long  and 
slender  in  shape,  with  a  light  yellow  or  green  skin 
or,  in  the  Italian  variety,  with  a  dark  green  skin 
and  orange  flesh  The  latter,  which  grows  to  a 
length  of  20  in  ,  is  usually  eaten  in  Italy  while  very 
small  and  tender  Vegetable  marrows  are  grown 
more  in  Europe  than  in  America 

vegetarianism,  theory  or  practice  which  aims  to 
make  vegetable  foods  the  sole  or  principal  articles 
of  human  diet,  to  the  exclusion  of  flesh,  fowl,  and 
generally  fish  The  basis  of  the  practice  may  be 
religious,  humanitarian,  or  hygienic,  and  its  fol- 
lowers differ  as  to  sti  ictness  of  observance  Some 
groups  abstain  from  all  animal  foods,  even  milk, 
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eggs,  and  butter,  some  from  all  flesh  food*;  some 
allow  the  use  of  netted  fish  Certain  Hindu  sects 
are  vegetarian,  as  are  Seventh-Day  Adventists  As 
a  general  movement  vegetarianism  arose  about  the 
middle  of  the  19th  cent  ,  it  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States. 
Propaganda  was  spread  by  means  of  societies, 
books,  periodicals,  and  lectures 
Vegetms  (Flavius  Vegetms  Renatus)  (vljfi'shOs),  fl 
385,  Roman  writer  He  is  the  author  of  Efntoma 
ret  militant  [a  summary  of  military  matters], 
which  is  an  important  source  of  information  about 
the  Roman  military  system 
Veglia,  Yugoslavia  see  KRK 

Vegreville  (vP'gurvIl),  town  (pop  1,563),  E  Alta., 
on  the  Vermilion  nver  and  E  of  Edmonton  It  is  a 
distributing  center  for  a  grain,  dairy,  and  stock 
ranch  area 

Vehmgericht  (fftm'gurfkht),  Vehme  (fa'mu).or  veh- 
mic  court  (fa'm!k)  In  medieval  Germany  after 
the  breakdown  of  tno  Carohngian  empire,  incessant 
feudal  warfare  and  the  inability  of  the  emperor  to 
construct  a  really  efficient  system  of  control  in  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  fostered  disorder  and  brought 
about  the  activities  of  the  "robber  barons"  and  in- 
numerable brigands  To  meet  the  appalling  law- 
lessness, which  increased  with  the  centuries,  there 
appeared  in  Westphalia  about  the  end  of  the  12th 
cent  a  sort  of  illegal  but  efficient  criminal  tribunal 
These  tribunals,  the  Vehmgeru  hte,  increased  in 
number  and  were  an  important  element  in  criminal 
law  in  Germany  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  They  did 
not  become  powerful  anywhere  except  in  West- 
phalia, where  they  reached  their  height  in  the  16th 
cent  The  vehmic  courts  represented  a  familiar  de- 
vice, which  is  employed  usually  when  central  or- 
ganization of  legal  enforcement  has  broken  down  or 
is  too  weak  to  enforce  justice  other  instances  are 
the  BERUANDAD  in  Spam  and  Mexico,  the  vigi- 
lantes in  early  California,  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
of  the  Reconstruction  in  the  South  The  Vehmge- 
nchte  were  operated  by  "holy  bands"  of  men  sworn 
to  the  utmost  se<  ret  y,  and  much  of  the  work  of  the 
tribunals  was  se<  ret  They  achieved  much  of  their 
salutary  effect  by  a  sort  of  terrorism  As  is  usual 
with  such  illegal  forms  of  rough  justice,  the  Vehm- 
genchto  were  open  to  abuse,  and  eventually  they 
sought  to  take  over  more  and  more  of  the  functions 
of  government  The  emperor  began  to  find  them  a 
menace  rather  than  an  aid,  and  as  the  power  of  the 
petty  princes  consolidated,  there  was  a  general 
move  against  the  secret  Vehmgerichte,  which 
largely  disappeared  in  the  16th  cent  Their  secret 
proceedings,  solemn  oaths,  and  awe-inspiring  meth- 
ods made  them  fit  material  for  romantic  historical 
novels  Perhaps  the  best-known  use  of  them  in 
English  fiction  is  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Anne  of 
Geterstetn.  The  name  is  also  spelled  Fehingencht  or 
Femgencht  The  membei  s  of  the  court  were  known 
as  the  "free  judges  " 

Veil  (vS'I),  ancient  city  of  Etruna,  11  mi  NW  of 
Rome,  Italy  One  of  the  most  powerful  member 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  League,  it  was  constantly  at 
war  with  Rome  It  fell  (c  396  B  C  )  to  the  Roman 
army  under  Camillus  after  a  10-year  siege  The 
city  was  an  important  center  of  ETKUSCAN  CIVILI- 
ZATION and  was  especially  noted  for  its  statuary 
Near  the  modern  Isola  Farnese  there  are  rums  of 
the  ancient  city  and  tombs,  which  have  yielded 
Etruscan  antiquities 

veil,  a  feature  of  female  costume  from  antiquity, 
especially  in  the  East  It  was  worn  by  women  of 
rank  in  early  Greece  and  was  a  favorite  headdress 
among  Roman  matrons  Among  Moslems  the  veil 
has  been  used  by  women  of  all  classes  and  vanes  in 
size  and  material  from  thin  face  coverings  of  gauze 
and  muslin  to  large  shawlhke  wrappings  of  gauze, 
white  cotton,  black  silk,  or  richly  ornamented 
stuffs  In  Europe  the  veil  was  first  worn  in  Oallo- 
Roman  times  and  was  used  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  usually  as  a  part  of  an  elaborate  ornamental 
headdiess  In  the  10th  cent  it  covered  the  neck 
and  shoulders;  in  the  12th  and  13th  it  was  often 
worn  with  a  gold  hairnet  and  wimple,  m  the  14th 
fine  gauze  or  gold  tissue  was  draped  from  the  pomt 
of  a  high  sugarloaf  cap  The  matenals  used  were 
often  rare  and  costly,  such  as  Persian  gauzes  and 
gold-embroidered  India  muslins  Poorer  women 
wore  protective  wraps  of  coarse,  dark  stuff  A 
North  African  people,  the  Tuareg,  veils  its  men, 
but  not  its  women  The  veil  has  always  had  sym- 
bolic meaning  Homer  spoke  of  it  as  the  radiant 
white  emblem  of  modesty  Mystery  and  consecra- 
tion are  signified  by  the  religious  veil,  as  worn  by 
the  vestal  virgins  and  various  modern  orders  The 
wedding  veil  has  acquired  something  of  the  same 
association,  although  it  was  probably  worn  origi- 
nally to  protect  the  bride  from  evil  spirits  Until 
the  Renaissance,  European  brides  wore  red  veils, 
and  those  worn  in  Bukhara  are  still  of  rose  color 
The  discarding  of  the  veil  m  the  East  today  is 
significant  of  a  changed  attitude  toward  woman. 
The  veil  survives  in  the  Spanish  mantilla,  the  Mex- 
ican rebozo,  and  the  Mohammedan  yashmak  and  in 
Western  wedding  and  religious  garb  See  K.  M. 
Lester  and  B  V  Oerke,  Illustrated  History  of... 
Accessories  of  Dress  (1940) 

Tain,  blood  vessel  which  conveys  Wood  from  the  ti»- 
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BUM  to  the  heart.  Veins  carry  deoxygenated  blood 
except  for  the  pulmonary  vein,  fe  which  the  blood 
is  oxygenated  Compared  with  an  ARTERY,  the 
wall  of  a  vein  is  thinner  and  lees  muscular,  collaps- 
ing when  empty.  With  some  exceptions,  e  g  ,  the 
deep  veins  of  the  face,  veins  contain  valves  which 
prevent  the  backward  flow  of  blood  as  it  moves 
toward  the  heart.  Veins  are  subject  to  dilatation 
(as  in  a  VARICOSE  VEIN),  rupture,  or  blocking  by 
blood  clots  (see  THROMBOSIS). 
vein,  in  mining  see  ORB 

Veit,  Philipp  (fVlIp  fit'),  1793-1877,  German  histo- 
rical painter,  grandson  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  and 
stepson  of  Iriedrich  von  Schlegel  In  Rome  he 
joined  the  Nazarenes  and  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  members  of  the  group  With  them  he 
assisted  m  the  fresco  decorations  of  the  Casa  Bar- 
tholdy  and  Villa  Massuni  From  1830  to  1843  he 
was  director  of  the  Sttidel  Institute,  Frankfurt- 
am-Main,  for  which  he  painted  Introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Germany  The  last  part  of  his  life 
was  spent  m  Mainz,  where  he  designed  the  decora- 
tions for  the  cathedral 

Vejle  (vl'lu),  city  (pop  27,107),  E  Jutland,  Den- 
mark, on  the  Vejlo  Fjord,  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic 
Sea  It  has  a  good  harbor  and  is  a  commercial  and 
industrial  center,  producing  hardware,  machinery, 
textiles,  and  processed  foods  The  Church  of  8t 
Nicholas  dates  from  the  13th  cent 
Vela,  Blasco  Nunez,  see  Nuffoz  VELA,  BLASCO 
Vela,  Vincenzo  (venchan'tsO  vfi'lii),  1822-91,  Italian 
sculptor  His  many  works  include  public  monu- 
ments, portrait  statues,  and  ideal  figures  Among 
his  works  are  Spartacus  and  Dying  Napoleon  The 
latter  is  at  Versailles,  with  a  replica  in  the  Corcoran 
Gallery 

Velaeco,  Jose  Maria  (hosa'  mare'a  vala'sko),  1840- 
1912,  Mexican  landscape  painter,  teacher  of  Diego 
Rivera.  Dene  ended  from  a  family  of  shawl  weav- 
ers and  a  gifted  craftsman,  he  entered  (1858)  the  art 
academy  of  San  Carlos  His  early  work  is  reminiscent 
of  Corot  I*  eehng  a  need  for  scientific  knowledge  in 
order  to  be  able  to  depic  t  most  expressively  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  he  studied 
anatomy,  botany ,  geology ,  and  other  sciences  He 
became  extremely  fluent  in  oil  technique  and  devel- 
oped an  immense  vanety  of  shades  of  coloring 
Whenever  his  paintings  included  plants  and  flowers 
he  depicted  them  with  minute  attention  to  botani- 
cal detail,  as  in  his  painting  The  Bridge  of  Metlac 
(1881) ,  his  paintings  of  rocks  manage  to  convey  the 
effects  of  time  and  weathoi  His  deviation  from 
academic  standards  caused  his  removal  (1907)  from 
the  professorship  at  the  Mexican  National  Acad- 
emy which  ho  had  held  since  1868  His  paintings 
were  also  rejected,  but  TV  hen  he  took  them  to  the 
Paris  exposition  (1889),  they  took  hrst  place  Alto- 
gether he  painted  more  than  400  oils  and  worked 
also  m  pencil  and  water  color  Almost  forgotten 
after  his  death,  he  commanded  new  praise  at  a 
large  retrospective  exhibition  (1942)  mMexico  city 
Velasco,  Luis  de  (IweV  da  vala'sko),  d  1564,  Span- 
ish administrator,  second  viceroy  of  New  Spam 
(155G  64),  successor  to  Antonio  de  MENDOZA  His 
rule  was  remarkably  energetic,  humanitarian,  and 
free  of  corruption  He  did  much  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  and  thus  aroused  the 
opposition  of  many  of  the  powerful  Spaniards  in 
Mexico  In  1553  the  Umv  of  Mexico  was  founded 
Exploring  expeditions  were  sent  out — Francisco  de 
IBAKRA  conquered  Nueva  Vizcaya,  and  L6pnz  DE 
LEUASM  conquered  the  Philippines  Velasco  was 
beloved  by  the  people  of  Mexico,  especially  the 
Indians  His  son,  Luis  de  Velasco,  1534-1617, 
was  viceroy  of  New  Spain  (1590-95,  1607-11)  and 
of  Peru  (1595-1604)  In  Mexico  he  helped  to  quell 
the  rather  obscure  conspiracy  in  which  Martin 
Cortes,  the  son  of  the  conqueror,  was  involved 
Appointed  viceroy  after  distinguished  service  in 
Spam,  Velasco  continued  the  work  of  his  father  in 
aiding  the  Indians,  encouraged  weaving  and  other 
industries,  beautified  Mexico  city,  strengthened 
fortifications  at  Veracruz,  and  extended  the  con- 
quest to  the  north,  pacify  ing  the  Indians  In  Peru 
he  also  worked  to  improve  conditions  among  the 
Indians,  particularly  in  the  mines,  tried  to  ward 
off  buccaneer  attacks,  encouraged  education,  and 
refoimed  postal  service  Velasco  returned  to  Mex- 
ico but  was  not  allowed  to  continue  long  in  private 
life  Viceroy  of  Mexico  a  second  time,  he  began  the 
drainage  of  lakes  about  Mexico  city,  put  down  a 
Negro  revolt  near  Orizaba,  and  sent  out  Sebastian 
VIZCAINO  on  explorations  (161 1)  One  of  the  finest 
Spanish  colonial  admmisti  ators,  Velasco  was  later 
president  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  He  was 
rewarded  with  the  title  of  marques  de  Salinas 
Velasco  (vula'sko),  unincorporated  town  (1947  esti- 
mated pop  5.200),  S  Texas,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Brazos  opposite  FREEPORT  Settled  early  in  the 
1820s,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  (1832)  In  which 
Texans  defeated  a  Mexican  garriaon  and  of  the 
signing  (1836)  of  the  treaty  that  ended  the  Texas 
Revolution  Once  a  plantation  center,  it  decayed 
for  decades  before  it  was  revived  by  the  Freeport 
boom 

VeUy  (vulfl/),  region,  E  central  France,  in  the  Massif 
Central,  between  Auvergne  and  the  Oevenne*  Mts  , 
occupying  part  of  Haute-Loire  dept.  It  consists 


mtutiy  of  arid  high  plateftut  which  ate  partly  of 
volcanic  origin.  In  the  center  ia  Le  PITY,  the  chief 
city,  surrounded  by  a  fertile  basin.  The  medieval 
county  of  Velay  was  under  the  suzerainty,  in  turn, 
of  the  counts  of  Toulouse  and  of  the  English  rulers 
of  Aquitaine;  after  its  reconquest  by  France  in  the 
Hundred  Years  War  it  was  incorporated  into 
Languedoc  prov 

Velazquez,  Diego  de  (vul&'skwiz,  Span,  dca'go  d& 
valilth'kath),  c  1460-1524?,  Spanish  conquistador, 
first  governor  of  Cuba,  b  Cuellar,  Spam.  He  sailed 
with  Christopher  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage 
(1493)  to  Hiapaniola  and  in  151 1  commanded  an  ex- 
pedition sent  by  Diego  Columbus  to  conquer  Cuba. 
Landing  at  BARACOA,  where  he  established  the  seat 
of  government,  by  1514  he  had  completed  occupa- 
tion of  the  island  with  the  aid  of  his  friend  and 
chief  lieutenant,  Panfilo  de  NAHVABZ.  Velasquez 
continued  the  colonization  of  Cuba  and  founded 
many  of  the  principal  towns  Before  he  sailed  for 
Cuba,  there  had  been  ill  feeling  between  him  and 
Diego  Columbus,  soon  after  conquering  Cuba, 
Velazquez  established  himself  as  governor  of  the 
island  and  declared  himself  independent  of  the 
other's  authority  He  was  connected  with  the 
expedition  of  Fernandez  de  C6rdoba  to  Yucatan 
(1517)  and  in  1518  sent  out  an  expedition  under 
Juan  de  Gnjalva,  who  explored  the  Mexican  coast 
Late  m  1518  the  Spanish  king  made  Velazquez 
addaniado  of  Cuba  and  any  terntoi  ies  which  might 
be  discovered  under  his  orders  Hernan  Cortes  was 
placed  in  command  of  a  third  expedition  wluch 
sailed  in  1519  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico  Distrust- 
ing Cortes,  Velazquez  in  1520  sent  Panfilo  de 
Narvaez  to  compel  his  return  to  Cuba,  but  Narvaez 
was  defeated  and  the  remainder  of  his  forces  joined 
Cortes  In  1521  Velazquez  was  leplaced  as  gover- 
nor of  Cuba,  but  in  1523  was  restored  to  his  post 
Velazquez,  Diego  Rodriguez  de  Silva  y  (rodhreWh 
da  scTva  P),  1599-1660,  most  celebrated  painter  of 
the  Spanish  school,  b  Seville  He  was  the  son  of 
Rodriguez  de  Silva,  a  Sevilhan  lawyer  of  Portu- 
guese descent,  and  according  to  Spanish  custom 
added  his  mother's  name,  Velazquez  At  13  ho 
was  apprenticed  to  Francisco  de  Herrera,  the  elder, 
whom  he  soon  left  for  the  studio  of  Pacheco,  where 
he  remained  five  years  Here  he  came  into  contact 
with  the  most  intellectual  society  of  Seville  and 
with  the  work  of  the  Spanish  naturalist  painters 
His  earliest  paintings,  such  as  Chnst  and  the  Pil- 
grim* of  Emmaus  (Metropolitan  Mus ),  already 
show  great  vigor  and  a  strong  naturalistic  tend- 
ency In  1618  Velazquez  married  Pacheco's 
daughter  Juana,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters 
In  1622  he  removed  to  Madrid  There,  under  the 
protection  of  the  conde  de  Ohvares,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  court  and  painted  an  equestrian 
portrait  of  Philip  IV  (destroyed)  which  won  him 
immediate  recognition  In  1624  he  was  made  court 
painter  and  given  a  studio  in  the  royal  palace. 
From  this  period  dates  the  friendship  of  the  painter 
and  the  king  During  hia  fii  st  years  at  court  Velaz- 
quez painted  the  portiait  of  Ohvares  (Hispanic 
Society,  New  York)  and  two  full-length  poi traits 
of  Philip  IV  and  Don  Carlos,  a  bust  portrait  of 
the  formei,  and  the  celebrated  liorrachos  {the 
topers]  (all  Prado)  In  1629,  shortly  after  a  visit 
by  Rubens  to  the  Spanish  court,  Velazquez  made 
his  first  visit  to  Italy,  returning  in  1631  During 
his  stay  ho  copied  some  works  of  Tintoretto  and 
painted  two  large  figure  compositions,  The  Forge  oj 
Vulcan  (Prado)  and  Jostph's  Coat  (Esconal),  and 
two  exquisite  little  landscapes  of  the  Villa  Medici 
gardens  (Prado)  To  his  second  period  (1631-49) 
belong  the  great  equestrian  portraits  of  Ohvares 
and  the  king,  Chnst  on  the  Cross,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent Surrender  of  Breda  (all  Prado)  and  the  three- 
quarter-length  portrait  of  Philip  IV  (Fnck  Coll  , 
New  York)  In  1649  Velazquez  paid  a  second  visit 
to  Italy  to  buy  statues  and  paintings  for  the  kuig 
and  returned  two  years  later,  having  enriched  the 
Spanish  royal  collection  by  many  masterpieces  of 
Titian,  Tintoretto,  and  Veronese.  In  Rome  he 
painted  the  superb  portrait  of  Pope  Innocent  X 
(Dona  Palace),  with  which  begins  his  third  and 
greatest  period  To  the  last  10  years  (1650-60) 
belong  the  series  of  dwarfs  and  buffoons  of  the 
court,  the  Aesop,  the  Memppus,  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  St  Anthony  the  Abbot  and  St  Paul  the 
Hermit,  the  famous  full-length  portraits  of  Mariana 
of  Austria,  Philip's  second  wife,  and  the  Infanta 
Margarita,  the  $  pinner  e,  and  the  Maids  of  Honor 
(all  Prado)  Also  of  this  period  are  the  head  of  the 
Infanta  (Louvre)  and  the  portrait  of  Philip  IV  as 
an  old  man  and  Venus  with  a  Mirror  (both.  Na- 
tional Gall ,  London)  Throughout  his  career  Ve- 
lazquez enjoyed  the  close  friendship  of  the  king, 
although  his  position  at  court  was  hardly  more 
than  that  of  a  servant  and  sometimes  seriously 
interfered  with  his  freedom  to  paint.  He  died 
shortly  after  organizing  the  marriage  ceremonies  of 
Mane  Therese  of  Austria  to  Louis  XIV  His  de- 
velopment as  an  artist  was  uncommonly  steady 
He  early  acquired  the  naturalistic  approach  ("truth 
not  painting,"  was  said  to  be  his  motto)  and  slowly 
evolved  from  it  an  extraordinarily  subtle  and  in- 
tellectual art  based  on  exquisite  color  values,  of 
which  he  remains  the  unrivaled  master.  His  cool 
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patatte  and  otmrammate  use  of  gray  in  conjunction 
with  brilliant  color  sometimes  recall  El  Greeo, 
whom  work  he  knew  and  admired  In  spirit,  how- 
ever, his  art  is  far  removed  from  that  of  El  Greco  in 
it*  dispassionate  and  almost  impersonal  aloofness 
and  serene  objectivity.  Velazquez  had  many  follow- 
ers. His  son-in-law  Mazo  imitated  his  portrait 
style  so  successfully  that  many  minor  works  for- 
merly attributed  to  Velazquez  are  now  thought  to 
be  his.  Murillo  learned  much  from  Velazquez.  But 
in  his  great  works  Velazquez  has  never  been  suc- 
cessfully imitated.  His  mature  works  are  very 
few — some  say  not  over  100.  He  was  obliged  to 
produce  replicas  of  many  of  his  court  portrait** 
Some  of  these  are  the  work  of  Mazo  and  all  are 
naturally  inferior  to  the  originals  Velazquez  can 
only  be  fully  appreciated  m  Madrid,  although  more 
or  less  authentic  examples  of  his  work  are  to  bo 
seen  in  many  galleries  m  Europe  and  America  Seo 
studies  by  Cail  Juati  (Eng  tr  ,  1889),  RAM 
Stevenson  (1896),  Aurehano  de  Beruete  y  Moret 
(Eng  tr  ,  1906),  and  A  8  Riggs  (1947) 

veld  or  veldt  (both  velt)  [Dutch, -field],  term  ap- 
plied to  the  grassy  undulating  plateaus  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  and  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
The  veld  comprises  territory  of  varying  elevation — 
the  high  veld  (4,000-6,000  ft),  the  middle  veld 
(2,000-4,000  ft ),  and  the  low  veld  (500-2,000  ft ) 
The  veld  is  principally  suited  to  grazing 

Velde,  Van  de:  see  VAN  DE  VELDE 

Vetes,  Yugoslavia  see  TITOV  VEI  ES 

Velez  de  Escalante,  Silvestre   see  ESCALANTE,  SIL- 

VBBTRB  VlLKZ  DE 

Velez  de  Guevara,  Luis  (IweV  va'l&th  da  gavii'rft), 
15797-1644,  Spanish  playwright  and  novelist  He 
was  a  follower  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  wrote  many 
plays,  among  which  the  moat  important  are  La 
luna  de  la  sierra  (the  mountain  moon]  and  Rnnar 
dcspufo  de  monr  [to  reign  after  death]  His  pica- 
resque novel  El  dwblo  cojuelo  [the  limping  devil] 
(1641)  was  adapted  by  Le  Sage  m  Le  Dtable 
bovteux 

Velez-M&laga  (va'lath-ma'laga),  city  (pop  10,813), 
Malaga  prov  ,  8  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  on  the  Velez 
river  It  is  an  agm  ultural  center  Ret  overed  from 
the  Moors  by  Ferdinand  V  in  1487,  it  has  a 
Moorish  castle  and  a  fine  churt  h 

Veliki  Beckerek,  Yugoslavia  see  ZRENJANIN 

Veliki  Ustyug  (vyllyP'kP  rtostvook'),  ritv  (pop 
19,171),  NE  Kuiopean  RSFSR,  on  the  Hukhona 
river  Dating  from  the  13th  cent  ,  it  became  (I 6th- 
17th  cent )  a  flourishing  commercial  and  cultural 
center  There  are  a  cathedral,  a  monastery  (17th 
cent ),  and  a  regional  museum  The  city  has  vari- 
ous manufactures 

VehkiyeLuki(vvnve'kf>ul6o'ke),cit\  (pop  20,771), 
capital  of  Vehkive  Luki  oblast,  W  European 
RSFSR,  on  the  Lovat  river  It  is  a  rail  junction 
and  farm  center,  with  dairies,  flour  nulls,  distiller- 
ies, and  brickworks  Dating  from  the  12th  cent  , 
the  city  was  controlled  first  by  Novgorod,  then  by 
Lithuania,  and,  after  the  16th  cent  ,  by  Moscow 
It  was  captured  (1680)  by  Stephen  Bathory  of 
Poland  During  the  Second  World  War  it  was  the 
center  of  heavy  fighting  and  was  held  (1941-43) 
by  the  Germans 

Velletri  (val-la'tre),  town  (pop  20,419),  Latmm, 
central  Italy  It  is  a  noted  wine  center  It  was  an 
important  Roman  town,  but  few  remains  of  its 
villas  are  left 

Vellore  (velor'),  town  (pop  71,502),  E  central 
Madras  state,  India  Ft  contains  an  ancient  fort,  an 
exquisite  temple  of  Siva  (perhaps  c  1350),  and  the 
tombs  of  the  family  of  Tippoo  Sahib 

vellum*  aee  PARCHMENT 

Velsen  (vel'sun),  municipality  (pop  40,710),  North 
Holland  prov  ,  W  Netherlands,  nenr  the  tnouth  of 
the  North  Sea  Canal,  which  conne<  ts  Amsterdam 
with  the  sea  It  is  a  center  of  the  Dutch  steel  in- 
dustry, and  it  includes  the  port  of  IIMTTIDKN 

Velva,  city  (pop  1,017),  N  central  N  Dak  ,  SE  of 
Mmot,  m  a  farm  area,  laid  out  1891,  me  1905 

velvet,  fabric  having  a  soft,  thick,  short  pile,  usually 
of  silk  and  a  plain  twill  or  satm-weav  e  ground  The 
pile  surface  is  formed  by  introducing  an  extra  set  of 
warp  threads  which  are  looped  over  wires  as  m 
Wilton  carpet,  the  rods  being  withdrawn  after  the 
weft  thread  is  placed,  leaving  a  row  of  loops  or  tufts 
across  the  breadth  The  loops  may  remain  uncut, 
forming  terry  velvet,  or  be  cut,  automatically,  in 
machine  weaving  or  by  a  special  tool  in  hand  loom- 
ing It  may  be  woven  double,  face  to  face,  then  cut 
apart.  Velvet  is  supposedly  one  of  the  silk  weaves 
developed  on  the  ancient  shuttle  looms  of  China 
The  most  beautiful  weaves,  such  as  brocades,  are 
still  done  successfully  only  by  hand  India  has 
used  velvet,  often  richly  embroidered,  from  remote 
times  for  the  furniture  and  trappings  of  royalty 
Many  fine  velvets  were  made  in  Turkey,  and  Per- 
sia was  famous  for  its  beautiful  designs  and  color 
Magnificent  velvets  began  to  be  used  in  Europe  in 
12th-  or  13th-century  religious  and  court  cere- 
monials Lucca  and  Genoa  apparently  were  the 
first  cities  to  make  fine  velvets  and  excelled  through 
the  1 6th  and  1 7th  cent  Genoese  velvet  was  notable 
for  designs  formed  by  contrasts  of  cut  and  uncut 
pile.  Venetian  and  Florentine  fabrics  were  sump- 
tuoua  brocades,  floral  designs  on  contrasting 


grounds  or  on  doth  of  {(old  Utrecht  made  a  rich, 
heavy  velvet  used  for  wall  and  furniture  coverings 
Modern  velvets  are  of  many  types  and  grades 
Lyons  velvet  has  a  stiff  ground  and  erect  pile 
Transparent  velvet  has  a  sheer  foundation  Panne 
velvet  is  a  long-napped  weave,  pressed, 
velvetweed,  velvetleaf ,  or  Indian  mallow,  tall  annual 
ABUTILON  with  heart-shaped  velvety  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers  It  is  native  to  Asia,  where  it  has 
been  cultivated  as  "Chinese  jute"  for  its  fiber 
Introduced  into  the  United  States  as  an  ornamental 
plant,  it  has  escaped  and  become  a  weed,  particu- 
larly persistent  because  the  seeds  remain  viable  for 
many  years  The  plant  should  be  out  and  burned 
before  the  seeds  ripen 

Ven,  formerly  Hven  (both  van),  island,  area  c  20 
acres,  S  Sweden,  between  Landskrona  (Sweden) 
and  Helsmgor,  Denmark  Tycho  Brahe  built  his 
castle,  Uranienborg,  and  an  observatory,  Stjarne- 
borg  [stai  castle],  on  Ven  <  1580,  rums  still  exist 
Venaiisin  (vunese')  or  Comtat  Venaissm  (k6tk'), 
former  papal  possession  (1274-1791)  in  Provence, 
SE  France,  consisting  of  the  temtoiy  around 
AVIGNON  Annexed  to  France  after  a  plebiscite,  it 
was  incorporated  into  Vaucluse  dept  Carpentras 
was  the  capital 

Venantius  Fortunatus  see  FORTUNATUS  (d  c  600) 
Vendee  (vftda'),  department  (2,709  sq  mi  ,  pop 
393,787),  W  France,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  m 
POITOU  It  is  named  for  a  small  river  La  Roche- 
sur-Yon  (the  capital)  and  Les  Sables-d'Olonne  are 
the  chief  towns  The  department  gave  its  name  to 
the  counterrevolutionary  insurrection  of  1793-95, 
which  began  here  The  movement  was  popular  in 
origin  The  peasants  of  the  Vendee,  who  had  lived 
on  good  terms  with  the  local  nobility,  began  to 
oppose  the  French  Revolution  with  violence  when 
it  turned  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Peasants  and  nobles  united  under  such  leaders  as 
CATHRMNKAU  and  CHARBTTF  DE  LA  CONTRIK, 
raised  an  army  whose  strength  at  one  tune  ex- 
ceeded 50,000,  and  cleared  the  region  of  revolution- 
ist authorities  They  occupied  Saumur  and  resolved 
to  spread  the  revolt  through  Brittany,  Maine,  and 
Normandy,  where  the  CHOUANS  were  already 
harassing  the  government  troops,  and  then  to 
march  on  Paris  However,  the  important  city  of 
Nantes  held  out  against  them,  and  Cathehneau 
was  killed,  LA  RorHErAQOELEiN  now  assumed 
leadership  Animated  by  the  heroism  of  their 
faith,  the  Vendeans  marched  north  as  far  as  Gran- 
ville,  but  lack  of  discipline  forced  their  return  south 
late  in  1793  Overtaken  at  Le  Mans  and  at  Save- 
nay  by  the  republican  army,  they  were  utterly  cut 
to  pieces,  and  terrible  reprisals  were  meted  out  (see 
NOYADES)  The  overthrow  of  Robespierre  led  to 
the  peace  of  La  Jaunaie  (Feb  16,  1795),  b>  which 
the  government  granted  an  amnesty  and  freedom 
of  worship  to  the  Vendeans  Yet  royalist  intrigues 
of  the  Emigres,  backed  by  Great  Britain,  drew  the 
Vendee  into  renewed  conflict  General  Hoche,  now 
in  command  of  the  government  forces  in  the  west, 
routed  an  emigr£  landing  partv  at  Quiberon  in 
Brittany,  the  count  of  Artois  (later  Charles  X), 
who  had  landed  on  the  isle  of  You  off  the  Vendee, 
took  fright  and  abandoned  Charette  and  Stofflet, 
now  the  leaders  of  the  Vendeans,  to  capture  and 
execution  Hoche's  model  ation  helped  to  pacify 
the  ravaged  region  in  1796 

Vend£miaire  (vftdamyer'),  first  month  of  the 
FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  CALBNDAR  The  13  Ven- 
demiaire  of  the  Year  iv  (Oct  5.  1795)  is  remem- 
beied  as  the  day  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  until 
then  an  obscure  general,  gained  fame  by  putting 
down  a  serious  insurrection  The  Parisian  elec- 
torate had  revolted  against  certain  decrees  designed 
to  perpetuate  the  power  of  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
vention in  the  Directon,  which  was  about  to  be 
established  Napoleon,  with  the  blessings  of  BAR- 
HAS,  crushed  the  rebels  by  lining  artillery — a 
method  which  he  later  described  as  '  a  w  hiff  of 
grnpeshot  " 

vendetta  (ve^de^u)  [Ital  , -vengeance],  obligation 
of  members  of  a  kinship  group  to  avenge  a  wrong 
done  to  a  relative  The  vendetta  is  found  in  the 
folkways  of  many  peoples  It  normally  reflects  a 
state  of  society  where  the  famih  is  the  only  social 
unit  with  authority  and  where  there  is  no  state  to 
compel  order  After  a  society  attains  sue  h  cohesion 
that  it  can  no  longer  tolerate  private  vengeance, 
COMPOSITION  for  offenses  may  he  compelled  In 
time  the  state  itself  punishes  antiso<  ml  acts,  and  a 
system  of  CRIMINAL  LAW  may  be  said  to  come  into 
being  The  obligation  to  carry  on  the  vendetta  may 
rest  primarily  on  the  man  next  of  km  to  the 
wronged  person,  as  in  Shakspere's  Hamlet  Among 
some  peoples,  vengeance  may  be  taken  on  any 
member  of  the  group  of  the  man  who  has  done  the 
wrong  Vendettas  in  some  circumstances  may  al- 
most amount  to  full-scale  wars  between  family 
groups  The  most  striking  form  of  the  vendetta  is 
the  blood  feud,  or  the  right  to  take  a  life  for  a  life 
While  the  vendetta  is  unlawful  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  it  nevertheless  persists  in  areas 
which  are  remote  or  without  modern  police  protec- 
tion, Until  recently  blood  feuds  were  common  in 
Corsica,  in  parts  of  Italy,  and  in  some  mountainous 
areas  of  the  SE  United  States. 


VENEREAL  DISEASE 

vending  machine,  coin-operated,  automatic  device 
for  aeflmg  merchandise  or  service  Its  active  history 
goes  back  to  c  1888,  when  penny  gum  machines 
became  popular.  A  variety  of  small,  imperishable, 
and  inexpensive  goods  such  as  cigarettes,  candy, 
gum,  combs,  tickets,  bottled  drinks,  and  stamps 
are  sold  by  machines,  perishable  food  is  sold  in 
automats,  and  machines  have  been  devised  for 
marketing  hot  coffee  and  ite  cieam  Service  ma- 
chines include  gas-meter  boxes,  telephones,  tele- 
scopes, scales,  turnstiles,  lockors,  and  juke  boxes 
Amusement  machines  include  games  of  skill 
Gambling  devices,  forbidden  in  many  areas  by 
state  or  local  laws,  are  so  lucrative  that  they  have 
commonly  been  controlled  by  racketeers  who  often 
seek  to  wield  political  influence  in  the  making  and 
enforcement  of  regulations  on  slot  machines  Coin- 
operated  machines  are  sometimes  provided  with 
mechanisms  for  rejecting  slugs  or  for  making 
change  Some  machines  are  leased,  some  are  sold, 
arid  some  are  owned  by  companies  which  bervice 
the  units  Advantages  of  selling  by  vending  ma- 
chines are  immediate  service  at  any  hour,  con- 
venient location,  cash  sales,  release  of  sales 
personnel,  and  the  protection  of  goods  from 
handling 

VendGme,  Cesar,  due  de  (sazar'  duk'  du  vSddm'), 
1594-1665,  French  geneial  and  politician,  natural 
son  of  Henry  IV  and  Gabnelle  d'Estrees  Legit- 
imized in  1595,  he  was  made  governor  of  Brittany 
and  a  duke  m  1598  He  lebelled  against  Marie  de' 
Medici  (1614-16)  and  against  Luynes  (1620)  and 
was  imprisoned  (1626-30)  for  conspiring  against 
Richelieu  In  1 641  he  was  forced  to  flee  after  being 
accused  of  attempting  to  poison  Richelieu.  Re- 
turning after  Richelieu's  death,  he  was  exiled 
(1643)  for  conspiring  against  Mazarm  However, 
he  fought  on  the  government  side  in  the  tronde, 
capturing  Bordeaux  (1653),  and  in  1655  he  defeated 
a  Spanish  fleet  at  Barcelona 

Vendftme,  Francois  de  see  BEAUFORT,  FRANCOIS  pa 

VEND6ME,  DUG  DB 

VendAme,  Louis  Joseph,  due  de  (Iwe'  zhdzgf ' ),  1654 
1712,  marshal  of  France,  grandson  of  Cesar  de 
Vendomo  and  son  of  Laure  M  ANCIM  He  fought  in 
the  major  battles  of  the  War  of  the  Grand  Alli- 
ance In  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  he 
replaced  Villeroi  m  Italy  (1702)  and  decisively  de- 
feated his  cousin,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  at 
Cassano  (1705)  Sent  to  Flanders  to  repair  Vdle- 
roi's  defeat  at  Ramilhes  (1706),  he  was  at  first 
successful  against  Marl  borough  and  Eugene  but 
was  defeated  at  Oudenaerde  (1708)  In  1710  he 
went  to  the  aid  of  Philip  V  of  Spam  and  by  his 
victories  at  Brihuega  and  Villa viciosa  forced  the 
withdrawal  of  the  allies 

Vendome  (vadom'),  town  (pop  7,907),  Loir-et-Cher 
dept ,  N  central  France,  in  Orleanais  It  was  after 
the  9th  cent  the  prospetous  center  of  the  county 
of  Vend6me,  which  in  1515  became  a  duchy  Henry 
IV,  who  inherited  the  duchy  a*  part  of  the  Bourbon 
lands,  united  it  (1589)  with  the  royal  domain  and 
in  1598  bestowed  the  title  duke  of  Vend6me  on  lus 
illegitimate  son,  Cesar  Louis  I  de  Cond6  and 
Marshal  Rochambeau  were  born  here,  Ronsard  was 
born  in  a  near-by  castle 

veneer  (vuner'),  thin  leaf  of  wood  applied  with  glue 
to  a  panel  or  frame  of  solid  wood  Veneering  is  an 
art  coeval  with  early  civilization ,  perfected  as 
human  skill  progressed  It  produces  richly  grained 
effects  more  cheaply  than  suitable  solid  wood  and 
is  used  also  on  structural  parts  which  must  be  cut 
with  the  grain  for  strength  Both  saw  and  knife 
are  employed  for  cutting  veneers,  and  the  wood 
may  be  crosscut,  quarter-sawed,  or  rotary-cut  in  a 
continuous  sheet  The  grain  pattern  varies  with  the 
direction  of  the  cut,  woods  cut  at  ross  the  grain  in 
general  displaying  more  effective  patterns,  e  g  , 
burr  and  oyster  walnut,  bird's-eye  maple  Rose- 
wood, satmwood,  maple,  walnut,  and  mahogany 
are  fiequently  employed  for  veneers  Hand-cut 
veneers  were  Vm  to  ^  in  thick,  the  modem 
machine-cut  sheets  are  rarely  thicker  than  VM  *n 
Veneering  executed  in  inlaid  sheets  is  known  as 
MARQUETRY  PLYWOOD  and  beams  or  planks  of 
compounded  woods  are  developed  by  a  veneering 
process 

venereal  disease  (vunPr'eul),  infectious  disease  ac- 
quired usually  through  sexual  relationships  HY- 
PHILIB  and  GONORRHEA  are  venereal  diseases  Their 
contagious  nature  and  the  taboo  long  associated 
with  public  discussion  of  the  diseases  gave  rise  to 
a  serious  public  health  problem  The  physical  and 
mental  deterioration  of  the  afflicted  tend  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  disrupted  families  and  create 
problems  of  providing  public  support  for  depend- 
ents and  of  meeting  the  enormous  costs  of  care  m 
hospitals  and  mental  institutions  Syphilis,  which 
in  its  late  stages  ma\  affect  the  spinal  cord  and  pro- 
duce lot  omotor  ataxia  or  may  attack  the  brain  and 
cause  paresis  (general  paralysis  and  insanity),  ac- 
counts for  large  numbers  of  inmates  of  institutions 
A  nation-wide  campaign  was  initiated  in  1937  by 
Thomas  Parran,  then  serving  as  U  S  surgeon  gen- 
eral, in  the  course  of  which  both  press  and  radio 
discussed  the  incidence,  cause,  and  cure  of  venereal 
diseases  The  support  given  the  campaign  by 
public  health  boards,  physicians,  and  laymen  spur- 
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red  legislation  requiring  compulsory  premarital 
examination  and  the  examination  of  pregnant 
women  for  syphilis,  such  legislation  is  now  effective 
in  a  majority  of  the  states  The  sulfa  drugs  and 
penicillin  have  proved  useful  m  treating  venereal 
diseases  The  availability  of  effective  treatment  and 
the  wide  publication  of  how  and  where  help  may 
be  procured  has  reduced  the  number  of  new 

Sphilis  cases  each  year     Infant  deaths  from  the 
sease  have  also  declined    Coordinated  effort  by 
private   and   public   agencies  aimed   at   quickly 
identifying  and  isolating  a  source  of  infection  is 
another  favorable  development     See  also  SOCIAL 

HYGIENE 

Veneti  (ve'nutl),  Celtic  people  of  ancient  Gaul,  who 
inhabited  an  area  of  NW  France,  now  in  Morbihan 
dept.  The  most  important  of  the  Gallic  maritime 
states,  they  rebelled  in  57  B  C  against  Roman  rule 
and  were  decisively  defeated  by  Julius  Caesar  in  a 
naval  battle,  in  which,  according  to  his  account, 
they  loat  220  vessels 

Veneti  (ve'nutl),  people  of  ancient  Italy  They  occu- 
pied the  shore  of  the  Adriatic  from  Trieste  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Po  river  Some  sc  holars  have  con- 
nected them  with  the  Wends  However,  they  prob- 
ably spoke  an  Illvnan  language  Friendly  to 
Rome,  they  came  under  Roman  rule  in  the  2d 
cent  BC 

Venetia  (vune'shu),  Ital  Veneto  (vana'to),  region 
(7,098  sq  mi  ,  pop  3,566,136),  NE  Italy,  ft  is 
separated  from  Lombardy  and  Emilia  in  the  east 
and  the  south  by  the  Mmcio  and  Po  rivers,  the 
Alps  rise  in  the  north,  where  Venetia  borders  on 
Austria,  in  the  east  it  borders  on  Friuh- Venezia 
Giulia,  and  in  the  southeast  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice, 
an  arm  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  Venetia  is  divided  into 
the  provinces  of  Belluno,  Padua,  Ilovigo,  Treviso, 
Venice,  Verona,  and  Vicenza,  all  named  after  their 
chief  cities  VENICE  is  the  capital  The  fertile 
Venetian  plain  and  the  Alpine  foothills  produce 
mainly  cereals,  grapes,  fruit,  sugar  beets,  and  hemp 
Mulberry  trees  are  grown  for  silk  production 
Venice  is  a  commercial,  industrial,  and  maritime 
center,  Chioggia  IB  the  main  fishing  port  Venetia 
derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  VENETI,  who 
came  under  Roman  rule  m  the  2d  cent  B  C 
Augustus  made  Venetia  and  Istria  a  separate  prov- 
ince, with  the  capital  at  AQUILEIA  The  region 
Buffered  heavily  during  the  barbaric  invasions 
About  the  10th  cent  the  towns  began  to  acquire 
importance,  ruled  at  first  by  their  bishops,  they 
later  developed  into  free  communes  Some  of  them 
grew  powerful  under  the  rule  of  noble  families,  but 
the  republic  of  Venice  grew  supreme,  and  by  the 
early  15th  cent  its  territories  included  vutually 
all  of  present  Venetia  The  Treaty  of  CAMPO 
FORMIO  (1797)  gave  Venetia  to  Austria,  and  the 
Treaty  of  Pressburg  (1805)  gave  it  to  the  Napole- 
onic kingdom  of  Italy  In  1814  Venetia  was  re- 
stored to  Austria,  which  held  it  until  the  end  of  the 
Austro- Prussian  War  (1866),  it  then  was  ceded  to 
Italy  After  the  Second  World  War  the  eastern 
province  of  Udme  was  detached  from  Venetia  to 
form,  with  the  remainder  of  Venezia  Giulia,  the 
Italian  region  of  I-  RIULI-VENEZIA  GIULIA. 
Venetian  point  see  LACE 
Venezia,  Italy  see  VENICE. 

Venezia  Giulia  (vana'tsya  joo'lya),  former  region, 
NE  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  occupying  E  FRIULI, 
Trieste,  ISTRIA,  and  part  of  CARNIOLA  It  was 
formed  after  the  first  World  War  with  part  of  the 
territories  coded  by  Austria  to  Italy  in  1919 
FlUME  was  added  in  1921  Except  along  the  coast, 
the  population  is  Slovenian,  and  after  the  Second 
World  War  most  (2,991  sq  mi  ,  pop  518,905)  of 
Venezia  Giulia  was  ceded  by  Italy  to  Yugoslavia 
Most  of  Istna  was  joined  with  Croatia,  part  of 
Friuli  and  Carniola  was  combined  with  Slovenia, 
another  portion  (287  sq  mi  ,  pop  c  340,000)  went 
to  form  the  new  Free  Territory  of  TRIESTE  The 
remainder  (183  sq  mi  ,  pop  122,092)  stayed  with 
Italy  and  was  merged  with  Udmo  prov  to  form  the 
new  Italian  region  of  FRIULI-VENEZIA  GIULIA. 
Veneziano,  Agostino  see  AUOSTINO  VENEZIA  NO 
Veneziano,  Domenico  see  DOMENICO  VENEZIANO 
Venezia  Tridentina.  see  T RENTING- ALTO  ADIOE 
Venezuela  (vfinuzwa'lii,  -we'lu,  Span  vanaswa'la), 
republic  (352,141  sq  mi  ,  pop  3.850,771),  N  South 
America  The  capital  is  CARACAS  The  country 
faces  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  in  the  north,  with  a  long 
coast  line  The  name,  meaning  "little  Venice,"  was 
supposedly  given  to  it  by  Amerigo  Vespucci  be- 
cause the  Indian  villages  on  Lake  Maracaibo  were 
built  above  the  water  on  stilts  There  are  four  large 
geographic  regions — the  Guiana  Highlands,  the 
Orinoco  basin ,  the  coastal  lowlands,  and  the  moun- 
tains— as  well  as  vaiious  smaller  regions  The 
GUIANA  HIGHLANDS  in  the  far  south  rise  to  a  wilder- 
ness of  steep  cliffs  and  high  waterfalls,  almost  in- 
accessible and  almost  unexploited.  Much  gold  has, 
however,  been  exported,  and  SE  of  CIUDAD  BoLf- 
VAR  the  large  iron  deposits  are  now  being  opened  as 
roads  overcome  the  difficulties  of  transportation 
Almost  all  the  boundary  with  Brazil  is  mountain- 
ous, but  the  upper  Orinoco  is  connected  with  the 
upper  Rio  Negro  by  a  natural  channel,  the  Casi- 
quiare.  There  are  extensive  forests  that  once 
yielded  rubber  but  now  are  exploited  only  for  lesser 
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forest  products  (tonka  beans,  balata,  and  resins). 
The  ORINOCO,  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  South 
America,  flows  from  this  region,  and  its  basin  is  a 
large  pastoral  area  North  of  it  and  about  the 
APURE  and  its  tributaries  are  the  LLANOS,  the  vast, 
hot  Orinoco  plains,  where  there  is  a  great  cattle 
industry,  interrupted  by  the  civil  wars  of  the  19th 
cent  ,  but  later  rebuilt  Stockraising  has  been 
urged  along  by  the  introduction  of  high-breed 
cattle,  the  opening  of  new  roads,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  meat-packing  plants  Hides  are  an  impor- 
tant Venezuelan  export  By  far  the  greatest 
export,  however,  comes  from  a  region  on  the  coastal 
plain,  the  lowlands  around  Lake  Maracaibo  Here 
since  1918  Dutch,  British  and  American  interests 
have  developed  the  astoundingly  rich  oil  fields 
The  newest  field,  in  NE  Venezuela  around  Canpito, 
raised  Venezuela's  rank  to  second  among  oil-pro- 
ducing nations  There  are  some  refineries  in  the 
country,  but  much  of  the  produce  is  sent  from 
Maracaibo  to  foreign  refineries  Directly  off  the 
coast  are  the  British  island  of  Trinidad  and  the 
Venezuelan  Margarita  (formerly  known  for  its 
pearls  and  now  a  source  of  magnesite)  The  coastal 
lowlands  are  tropically  hot,  but  the  coastal  ranges 
rise  abruptly  from  the  Caribbean  to  cool  altitudes 
of  6,000  to  7,000  ft.  In  the  west  the  SIERRA 
NEVADA  DE  MERIDA  begins  about  BARQUI&IMETO 
These  mountains  are  a  continuation  of  the  Andes 
Mountain  highlands  dominate  the  most  populous 
part  of  Venezuela  Coffee — which  was  formerly  the 
chief  economic  item  of  Venezuela  along  with  cattle 
until  oil  was  struck — comes  from  the  cool  slopes, 
and  cacao  from  the  lower  foothills  These  are  ex- 
ported through  the  ports  of  PUERTO  CABI-LLO,  LA 
GUAIRA,  and  CUMANA  The  cities  of  the  high 
mountain  basins  were  dominant  economically 
through  the  19th  cent  and  still  are  politically 
powerful  About  Caracas,  VALENCIA,  and  MARA- 
CAY,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  wheat  and  other 
grains  are  grown  Cattle  from  the  llanos  are  also 
fattened  on  the  rich  valley  grasses  A  dairy  in- 
dustry has  also  been  started  at  Maracay  Although 
the  climate  of  the  highland  cities  is  moderate  and 
delightful,  the  mountains  have  offered  difficulties 
to  Venezuelan  development  because  of  the  insuffi- 
cient communications  and  transportation  The 
airplane  has  helped  greatly  to  alleviate  this  trouble, 
but  has  not  yet  solved  the  problem  of  shipping  for 
industries  The  foreign-owned  plants  are  depend- 
ent on  petroleum,  and  most  other  industrial 
establishments  are  small — plants  processing  meat, 
fish,  and  dairy  products,  cotton  textile  mills,  tan- 
neries, cigarette  and  cement  factories,  sugar  re- 
fineries, and  plants  producing  rubber  tires  The 
development  of  these  industries,  combined  with  the 
lure  of  wages  in  the  oil  fields  has  tended  to  make 
for  a  scarcity  of  farm  labor  The  powerful  land- 
owning class  is  to  a  considerable  extent  of  predom- 
inantly Spanish  descent  The  great  percentage  of 
Venezuelans  are,  however,  of  mixed  Indian  and 
white  blood,  with  some  mulattoes,  some  zamboa  or 
sambos  (Indian  and  Negro),  and  some  Indians 
The  Spanish  conquest  fastened  the  landholding 
system  upon  Venezuela  Columbus  discovered  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco  in  1498  and  VKSPUCCI  and 
Alonso  de  OJEDA  traveled  along  the  coast  in  1499 
Settlements  were  established  on  the  coast  at 
Cumana  (1520)  and  CORO  (1627),  but  the  major 
task  of  conquest  was  begun  only  after  the  Welsor 
family,  in  return  for  loans  to  Emperor  Charles  V, 
obtained  rights  in  Venezuela  German  adventurers 
— Ambrosio  de  Alfinger,  George  of  Speyer,  and 
Nicolas  FEDERMANN — made  the  country  known, 
partly  through  a  search  for  the  fabled  El  Dorado 
The  area  was  in  colonial  days  largely  an  adjunct  of 
Ntw  GRANADA  (present  Colombia)  In  1731  it  was 
made  a  captaincy  general  but  in  1740  was  again 
united  to  New  Granada,  only  to  be  detac  hed  again 
in  1777  Irom  the  16th  to  the  18th  cent  the  long 
coast  line  was  attacked  by  British  buccaneers  and 
in  the  18th  cent  there  was  brisk  smuggling  trade 
with  the  British  islands  m  the  West  Indies.  In 
1795  there  was  an  uprising  against  Spanish  control 
that  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  first  movement  of 
the  revolution  against  Spam  It  was,  however,  only 
after  Napoleon  had  taken  control  of  Spain  that  a 
real  revolution  began  (1810)  under  Francisco  de 
MIRANDA  In  1811  complete  independence  was 
declared  The  revolution  had  varying  fortune 
The  earthquake  of  1812,  which  destroyed  cities 
held  by  the  patriots,  helped  to  forward  the  cause  of 
the  royalists,  who  took  the  calamity  as  punishment 
for  the  rebellion  Later,  however,  Sim6n  Bolivar 
(born  in  Venezuela)  and  his  lieutenants,  working 
from  Colombia,  were  able  to  liberate  Venezuela 
despite  setbacks  administered  by  the  royalist  com- 
mander, Pablo  MOHILLO.  The  victory  of  Carabobo 
(1821)  sealed  independence  from  Spain  Venezuela 
was  combined  with  Colombia  and  other  territories 
m  the  Greater  Colombia,  but  almost  from  the  be- 
ginning Venezuela  was  restive.  Jose  Antonio  PAEZ, 
who  had  conquered  the  last  Spanish  garrison  at 
Puerto  Cabello  in  1823,  favored  independence  He 
was  a  leader  of  the  hardy  cattlemen,  the  llaneros, 
and  a  strong  personal  leader  (candtllo) .  In  1830  the 
Venezuela  separatists  gained  the  upper  hand,  and 
Venezuela  became  a  separate  state  Paez  was  the 


leading  figure  Though  conservative  and  liberal 
parties  appeared,  the  control  of  Venezuela  was 
actually  usually  in  the  hands  of  oaudtUo*  drawn 
from  the  landholding  class  After  Paei  came  Jose 
Tadeo  MONAGAS  and  his  brother,  but  the  struggle 
to  oust  Paez  was  sharp,  and  civil  war  became  the 
order  of  the  day  A  brief  liberal  regime  under 
Juan  Falcon  created  the  United  States  of  Vene- 
zuela m  1864  From  1870  to  1888  GUZMAN  BLANCO 
dominated  Venezuela  He  sought  to  aid  the  mate- 
rial advance  of  the  country,  which  had  been  much 
hurt  by  the  constant  civil  war.  Stockraising  had 
been  disrupted,  and  mountain  farming  had  been 
held  back  by  the  constant  disturbance  He  suc- 
ceeded in  some  reforms,  but  he  was  replaced  by 
Joaquin  CKESPO  In  his  regime  began  the  VENE- 
ZUELA BOUNDARY  DISPUTE  with  Great  Britain. 
A  new  dictator  camo  to  power  in  1899  This  was 
Cipnano  CASTRO,  and  the  corrupt  financial  laxness 
of  his  administration  helped  to  bring  on  a  new  inter- 
national incident,  that  of  the  VENEZUELA  CLAIMS 
In  1908  began  the  rule  of  one  of  the  most  long-last- 
ing of  all  Latin  American  dictators,  Juan  Vicente 
G6MEZ,  who  stayed  in  power  until  his  death  in 
1935  His  rule  was  that  of  total  and  absolute 
tyranny,  though  he  did  force  the  state  (with  the 
help  of  foreign  oil  concessions)  into  national 
solvency  and  material  prosperity  His  death  was 
followed  by  disorders,  and  the  old  conflict  of  land- 
owner and  propertyless  worker  became  clearer 
Eleazar  Lopez  Contreras  was  (1935-41)  president, 
then  in  the  administration  of  Isafas  Medina  An- 
ganta,  Venezuela  sympathized  with  the  Allies  and 
finally  entered  the  Second  World  War  on  the  Allied 
side  in  1945  Later  in  1945  a  military  junta  headed 
by  Soc  lalist  Romulo  Betancourt  gamed  control  of 
the  government  A  new  constitution  promulgated 
in  1947  provided  for  the  fiist  time  in  Venezuelan 
history  for  the  election  of  a  president  by  direct 
popular  vote  The  first  to  be  elected  president 
under  the  new  i  onstitution  was  the  eminent  novel- 
ist R6mulo  GALLEOOS,  who  was  inaugurated  in 
Feb  ,  1948  His  rule  did  not,  however,  last  long 
A  conservative  military  coup  in  Nov  ,  1948,  over- 
threw the  Gallegos  government  and  a  military 
junta  took  power  Venezuela,  debt-free  and  pros- 
perous because  of  its  oil,  still  has  the  problem  of 
landholding  by  absentee  owners  of  plantations 
given  over  to  money-producing  crops  (sugar,  coffee, 
cacao)  and  scarce  agricultural  labor  The  diffi- 
culties of  terrain  and  climate  have  also  served  to 
limit  agriculture  Industrialization,  legislation  for 
social  welfare,  and  encouragement  of  immigration 
have  been  forwarded  to  answer  these  problems 
See  Leonard  V  Dalton,  Venezuela  (new  ed  ,  1925), 
Kenneth  G  Grubb,  The  Northern  Republics  of 
South  America  (1931),  Erna  Fergusaoii,  Venezutla 
(1939),H  J  Allon,  Venezuela  a  Democracy  (1940) , 
A  P  Whitakor,  »TAe  United  Slates  and  South 
America  the  Northern  Republics  (1948),  George 
Wythe,  Industry  in  Latin  America  (2d  ed  ,  1949) 
Venezuela  Boundary  Dispute,  diplomatic  contio- 
versy,  notable  for  the  tension  caused  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  Of  Ions 
standing,  the  dispute  concerned  the  boundaiy  be- 
tween Venezuela  and  British  Guiana,  the  Venezue- 
lan claim,  extending  E  to  the  Essequibo  river  (and 
thus  taking  in  most  of  the  settled  areas  of  British 
Guiana)  had  been  inherited  from  Spain  and  that  of 
Great  Britain,  stretching  W  to  the  Orinoco,  waa 
acquired  from  the  Dutch  in  1810  The  controvert 
did  not  gain  importance  until  Groat  Britain  in  1841 
had  aline  (theSchomburgk  Lme)  run  provisionally 
Discovery  of  gold  in  the  region  sharpened  feeling 
Great  Britain  refused  to  arbitrate  concerning  the 
settled  area,  Venezuela,  however,  maintained  the 
British  were  delaying  in  order  to  push  settlements 
farther  into  tho  disputed  area  Venezuela  sought 
aid  from  the  United  States  and  m  1887  broke  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  Great  Britain  President 
Grover  Cleveland's  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas 
Francis  BAYARD,  began  negotiations,  but  the  mat- 
ter lapsed  In  1895  Secretary  of  State  OLNE*. 
invoking  and  employing  a  new  and  broader  inter- 
pretation of  the  MONROK  DOCTRINE,  virtually 
demanded  arbitration,  basing  the  United  States' 
right  to  intervene  on  the  grounds  that  any  state 
whose  interests  or  prestige  are  involved  in  a  quarrel 
may  interfere  Lord  Salisbury,  the  British  prime 
minister,  offered  to  submit  some  of  the  area  to 
arbitration  but  refused  to  allow  British  settlements 
to  be  submitted  to  adjudication  The  reply,  a 
rebuff  to  Olney,  brought  Cleveland's  momentous 
message  to  Congress  Dec  17,  1895,  which  de- 
nounced British  refusal  to  arbitrate  and  maintained 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  take  steps 
to  determine  the  boundary  and  to  resist  any 
British  aggression  beyond  the  line  once  it  had  been 
determined.  The  message  came  like  a  bombshell, 
Congress  supported  the  President  but,  although 
there  was  some  war  talk,  neither  nation  desired  to 
fight.  Salisbury,  involved  in  European  troubles 
and  disturbed  by  the  difficulties  in  South  Africa 
threatened  by  Jameson's  Raid  (see  JAMESON, 
LEANUER  STARR)  ui  the  Transvaal,  sent  a  concilia- 
tory note  which  recognized  the  broad  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  An  American 
commission  was  appointed,  and  the  line  finally 
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drawn  in  1809  made  an  award  generally  favorable 
to  Great  Britain. 

Venezuela  Claims.  In  1902,  because  of  frequent  civil 
disorders  over  a  long  period  and  because  of  the 
mismanagement  of  the  administration  of  Cipnano 
CABTKO,  Venezuelan  finances  were  chaotic.  Both 
public  and  private  loans  were  in  default  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy,  determined  to  secure 
redress  for  their  nationals,  sent  a  joint  naval  expedi- 
tion to  the  Venezuelan  coast  German  vessels 
seized  Venezuelan  Run  boats,  and  the  seaports 
were  bombarded  by  British  and  German  warships 
The  matter  was  of  some  embarrassment  to  the 
United  States  because  of  the  MONROE  DOCTRINE 
The  powers,  anxious  not  to  offend  the  United 
States,  disclaimed  territorial  ambitions  and  Ger- 
many in  advance  brought  the  claims  to  U  8 
attention  Theodore  Roosevelt  declined  to  act  as 
arbiter,  but  the  United  States  worked  for  an  amic- 
able settlement  A  further  complication  arose  as 
to  whether  preferential  treatment  in  payment  of 
the  debts  should  be  accorded  the  blockading 
powers  over  those  of  neutrals,  in  1904  the  Hague 
Tribunal  decided  in  favor  of  the  blockading  nations 
The  claims  were  adjusted  by  mixed  commissions  at 
Caracas  in  1903  Because  Roosevelt  refused  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  include 
such  cases  as  this,  the  dispute  acquired  significance 
in  international  law,  further,  the  heated  resentment 
of  other  Spanish-American  nations  over  the  viola- 
tion of  sovereignty  to  one  of  them  resulted  in  the 
DRVGO  DOCTRINE 

Venice  (ve'nTs),  Ital  Venena  (vana'tsyA),  city  (pop 
170,830,  with  suburbs  264,027),  capital  of  Venetia 
and  of  Venice  prov  ,  NFJ  Italy,  built  on  118  alluvial 
islets  within  a  lagoon  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice  (northern 
end  of  the  Adriatic  Sea)  The  city  is  connected 
with  the  mainland,  2%  mi  away,  by  a  railroad 
bridge  and  a  highway  bridge  Between  the  islands 
lun  100  canals,  mostly  very  narrow,  crossed  by 
hundreds  of  budges,  houses  are  built  on  piles. 
The  Grand  Canal,  shaped  like  a  reversed  S,  is  the 
mam  traffic  artery,  its  chief  bridge  is  the  RIALTO. 
named  aftei  the  island  which  was  the  historical 
nucleus  of  Venice  Gondolas  and  other  boats  are 
the  only  means  of  conveyance,  but  there  are  numer- 
ous very  narrow  lanes  (calle)  and  a  few  streets  The 
innumerable  splendid  churches  and  palaces  of  the 
( ity  speak  of  past  grandeur  and  wealth  as  tho 
"queen  of  the  seas  "  Its  beginnings  were  modest 
In  the  5th  cent  refugees  fleeing  the  barbarian  in- 
vaders sought  safety  on  the  islands,  m  097  the  com- 
munities first  selected  a  doge  [valiant  form  of  the 
word  for  duke],  as  the  head  of  the  resultant  lepub- 
lic  Favorably  situated  for  handling  trade  between 
east  and  west,  tho  communities  gicw  and  by  the 
9th  cent  formed  tho  city  of  Venice  The  city 
secuied  most  of  the  coast  of  DALMATIA  (10th  cent ), 
thus  gaming  control  of  the  Adriatic,  and  began  to 
build  up  its  eastern  empire,  obtaining  trade  and 
other  privileges  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant  The 
influence  of  the  Orient,  particularly  of  Byzantium, 
which  charac  terizes  Venetian  art  and  architecture, 
is  most  clearly  expressed  in  SAINT  MARK'S  CHURCH 
(rebuilt  llth  cent),  on  the  pnncipal  square  In 
1204  the  doge,  Enruo  DANDOLO,  led  the  host  of 
thel'omth  Crusade  in  storming  CONSTANTINOPLE 
btiategic  points  m  the  Ionian,  the  Aegean,  and  the 
K  Mediteiranean  were  taken,  notably  Crete  (1216) 
Marco  POLO  embodied  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
13th-centuiy  Venice  Having  defeated  (1380)  its 
aval  Genoa  in  the  War  of  CHIOCJGIA,  Venice  was 
indeed  the  queen  of  the  seaa  among  European 
nations,  its  sea-consciousness  was  expressed  m  the 
symbolic  man  lage  ceremony  of  the  doges  with  the 
Adriatic,  celebrated  with  astounding  pomp  on  the 
huge  gilded  gondola,  the  Buccntaur.  All  citizens 
ahaied  m  the  prosperity,  but  the  patrician  mer- 
chants obtained  political  privileges  Membership 
in  the  gieat  council,  which  now  had  replaced  the 
people  in  the  ducal  elections,  became  restricted  to 
an  oligarchy  In  reaction  to  an  unsuccessful  revolu- 
tion m  1310  the  Council  of  Ten  (see  TEN,  COUNCIL 
OF)  was  instituted  to  punish  crimes  against  tho 
state  The  Ten,  by  means  of  a  formidable  secret 
police,  acquired  increasing  power,  while  the  doge 
became  a  figurehead  With  the  16th  cent ,  Venice 
entered  the  apogee  of  its  might  All  VKNKTIA  on 
tho  mainland  was  conquered,  Venetian  ambassa- 
dors, creators  of  the  modern  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE, 
made  the  powei  of  their  city  felt  at  every  <  ourt  of 
the  known  woild,  and  all  tho  riches  of  Europe  and 
Asia  could  be  seen  on  its  piers  and  wharves  The 
arsenal  was  one  of  the  world's  wonders  The  de- 
cline of  Venice  mav  be  dated  from  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople to  the  Turks  (1453),  which  cut  off 
Levantine  trade,  or  from  the  discovery  of  America 
and  of  the  Cape  route  to  Asia,  which  transferred 
commercial  power  to  Spain  and  other  nations  to 
the  west.  The  effects  were  not  felt  immediately, 
Venice  continued  its  ptoud  and  lavish  ways.  In 
the  ITALIAN  WARS,  it  challenged  both  emperor  and 
pope,  the  League  of  Cambrai,  formed  by  Julius  II 
to  humble  Venice,  merely  resulted  m  a  few  minor 
losses  of  territory,  the  victory  of  LEPANTO  (1576) 
gave  the  republic  a  new  lease  on  life  by  undoing 
Turkish  seapower.  The  Renaissance  marked  the 
height  of  Venetian  artistic  glory.  Architects  auoh 
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as  the  LOMBABDO  family,  Jacopo  SANSOVTNO,  and 
PALLADIO,  and  the  Venetian  school  of  painting, 
which  besides  its  giants — TITIAN  and  TINTORETTO 
— also  included  Giovanni  BELLINI,  GIOHOIONE, 
Jacopo  PALMA  (Pal ma  Vecchio),  and  VERONESE, 
gave  Venice  its  present  aspect  of  a  city  of  churches 
and  palaces  floating  on  water,  blazing  with  color 
and  light  and  filled  with  treasures  of  art.  Freedom 
of  expression  was  complete  except  to  those  who 
actively  mixed  m  politics  s  Aietino,  the  "scourge  of 
kings,"  chose  Venice  as  his  residence,  and  JOHN  OF 
SPEYER,  Nicolas  JENSON,  and  ALDUS  MANUTIUS 
made  tho  city  a  printing  center  Although  GOL- 
DONI,  the  dramatist,  and  painters  such  as  TIEPOLO 
and  CANALETTO  still  made  Venice  the  most  original 
artistic  city  of  18th-century  Italy,  they  repre- 
sented to  some  extent  the  decadence  that  accom- 
panied the  city's  commercial  and  militaiy  decline 
The  fall  of  CYPRUS  (1571),  Crete  (1669),  and  Morea 
(1715;  see  GREECE)  to  the  Turks  ended  Venetian 
dominance  m  the  E  Mediterranean.  Politically, 
the  city  became  increasingly  stultified,  while  cul- 
turally it  had  become  the  mere  playground  of 
Europe's  great  When,  in  1797,  Bonaparte  de- 
livered Venice  to  Austria  in  the  Treaty  of  CAMPO 
FORMIO,  the  republic  fell  without  a  blow  During 
the  Risorgimento,  however,  it  played  a  vigorous 
role  under  the  leadership  of  Damele  MANIN,  having 
expelled  the  Austnans  in  1848  it  heroically  resisted 
siege  until  1849.  In  1866  Venice  and  Venetia  were 
united  with  tho  kingdom  of  Italy  Old  industries 
such  as  lace  making  and  the  MURANO  glass  manu- 
factures were  revived,  and  new  industries — ship- 
building, flour  milling,  and  the  manufacturing  of 
objects  of  art,  jewehy,  and  silk  textiles — were  intro- 
duced Porto  Marghera,  the  modern  port  of  Venice 
(on  the  mainland)  has  considerable  commercial 
importance  The  tounst  trade,  a  major  source  of 
income,  is  stimulated  by  frequent  festivals  The 
center  of  animation  is  St  Mark's  Square  and  the 
Piazzetta,  which  leads  from  the  square  to  the  sea 
Here  are  St  Mark's  Church,  the  Gothic  palace  of 
the  doges  (from  which  the  BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS  leads 
to  the  former  prisons),  the  Procuratie  (former 
courts  of  justice),  the  campanile  (rebuilt  m  the 
20th  cent  after  its  collapse),  the  Moors'  Clock- 
tower,  the  Library  of  St  Mark's,  the  Loggia,  and 
the  twin  columns  supporting  the  statues  of  St 
Theodore  stepping  on  a  crocodile  and  of  a  winged 
lion  of  St  Mark  (the  emblem  of  Venice)  On  is- 
lands facing  the  Piazzetta  are  the  baroque  churches 
of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  and  Santa  Maria  della 
Salute  Among  the  many  other  palaces,  churches, 
and  museums  are  the  Gothic  Ca  d'Oro,  the  Ven- 
drarnin  Rezzomco  palaces,  the  Frari  church  (with 
paintings  by  Titian),  and  the  Scmola  di  San  Rocco 
(with  fiescocs  by  Tintoretto)  The  beach  resort  of 
LIDO  ni  VENE/IA,  is  near  by  Venice  has  been  cele- 
brated by  poets,  pamteis,  and  musicians  of  all 
lands  For  factual  accounts,  see  H  F  Brown,  The 
Venetian  Republic  (1902),  P  G  Molmenti,  Venice 
(Eng  tr  ,  6  vols  ,  1906-8) ,  W  C  Hazhtt,  Hutory  of 
the  Venetian  Republic  (4th  ed  ,  2  vols ,  1915), 
Charles  Diehl,  Une  rtpublique  patnrienne  Venise 
(1915,  in  French),  S  J  C  Brmton,  Venice,  Pcut and 
Present  (1925) 

Venice  (vf'nfs),  industrial  citv  (pop  5,454),  SW  111 , 
on  the  Mississippi  opposite  St  Louis,  settled  1804 
as  a  ferry  landing,  platted  1841,  me  as  a  village 
1873,  as  a  ritv  1897  It  has  steel  mills 

Vem  Creator  Spirirus  (vft'ne  kraa'tor  spe'retooa) 
[Latin,  =-come,  Creator  Spirit]  and  Vend  Sancte 
Spintus  (sungk'tu)  [Latin, -come,  Holy  Ghost], 
Whitsun  h>  nms  of  the  Latin  church,  invocations 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  The  first,  much  the  older,  has 
seven  four-line  stanzas,  unrhymed,  of  iambic  eight- 
syllable  lines  It  is  used  in  the  office  of  Pentecost 
and  at  solemnities  such  as  papal  elections  and 
ordinations.  In  translation  it  is  used  at  Anglican 
ordinations  Vem  Sancte  Spintut,  the  sequence  of 
Pentecost,  was  written  before  1200  Its  10  stanzas 
are  of  three  seven-syllable  lines,  with  the  first  two 
lines  of  stanzas  rhyming  with  each  other,  the  third 
lines  rhyme  throughout  the  hymn 

venison  (ve"'nlzun)  [O  Fr  , -hunting],  term  formerly 
applied  to  the  flesh  of  any  edible  beast  of  the  chase 
or  game  bird  but  now  restricted  to  the  flesh  of  an 
animal  of  the  deer  family  The  meat  is  best  if  the 
animal  is  plump,  forest  fed,  and  at  least  five  vears 
old,  it  is  improved  by  hanging  in  a  coo),  airy  place 
The  domestication  and  breeding  of  reindeer  is 
developing  a  new  meat  supply  (somewhat  resem- 
bling beef)  of  some  importance  in  Alaska  and  N 
Canada 

Venite  (venl'te)  [Latin, -come],  Ps  95,  so  called 
from  its  opening,  "O  come,  let  us  sing  unto  the 
Lord  "  It  is  the  opening  psalm  of  matins  in  the 
Roman  office  and  of  the  Anglican  morning  prayer 

Venizelos,  Eleutherios  (eleftha'rgos  venez?'16s), 
1864-1930,  Greek  statesman,  b  Crete  After 
studying  at  the  Univ  of  Athens,  he  returned  to 
CRETE,  where  he  led  the  movement  of  emancipa- 
tion from  Turkish  rule  He  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Cretan  insurrection  of  1896-97,  and  in 
1905  he  led  the  Cretan  assembly  to  declare  the 
union  of  Crete  with  Greece;  this  union  was  actually 
completed  only  in  1913  Venizelos  was  instrumen- 
tal in  securing  (1900)  the  removal  of  Prince  George 
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of  Greece  as  high  commissioner  in  Crete  In  1909 
he  was  called  to  Athena  by  the  members  of  the  so- 
called  Military  League,  who  desired  to  overthrow 
the  corrupt  political  regime  in  power  and  to  revise 
the  constitution.  The  Military  League  brought 
Venizelos  to  power  in  1910  During  his  first  term 
as  Greek  premier  (1910-15),  Venizelos  completed 
the  revision  of  the  constitution  (1911),  undertook 
military  and  financial  reform,  and  led  Greece 
through  the  BALKAN  WARS  (1912-13),  m  which  its 
territory  was  greatly  increased  After  the  outbreak 
of  the  First  World  War,  Venizelos  strongly  favored 
the  Allied  cause  but  waa  opposed  by  the  pro-Ger- 
man King  CONSTANTINB  and  was  forced  to  resign 
(1915)  However,  after  an  electoral  victory,  he  re- 
turned to  the  premiership  in  the  same  year  and 
negotiated  an  agreement  with  the  Allies,  who  were 
to  land  forces  at  Salonica  (see  SALONICA  CAM- 
PAIGNS) No  sooner  had  the  Allies  landed  than 
Constantino  withdrew  support  from  Vemzelos,  who 
resigned  once  more  (O<t.  1916)  Venizelos  now 
established  a  provisional  government  at  Salonica, 
which  declared  war  on  Germany  and  Bulgaria,  and 
in  1917,  on  Constantino's  abdication,  became 
Greek  premier  for  the  third  time  Greece  fully  en- 
tered the  war  on  the  Allied  side,  and  Venizelos 
played  a  prominent  role  at  the  Pans  Peace  Confer- 
ence His  cabinet  fell  in  1920,  and  King  Constan- 
tino was  restored,  but  the  Greek  debacle  in  the  war 
with  Turkey  restored  power  to  the  Venizelists,  who 
in  1922  once  more  foned  Constantino  to  abdicate 
Venizelos  returned  to  the  premiership  after  an 
overwhelming  electoral  victory  in  1924,  and  soon 
afterward  a  plebiscite  declared  Greece  a  republic 
Having  fallen  out  with  the  military  leaders,  Vem- 
zelos  retired  from  office  even  before  the  plebiscite 
took  place  After  several  years  of  political  chaos, 
Greece  recalled  (1928)  Venizelos  to  the  premier- 
ship He  sought  to  strengthen  the  republican  re- 
gime inside  Greece  and  to  restore  the  international 
position  of  Greece  by  securing  rapprochments  with 
Italy  (1928),  Yugoslavia  (1929),  and  Turkey 
(1930)  Growing  royalist  opposition  forced  his  res- 
ignation in  1932,  after  a  brief  return  to  power 
(1933)  he  was  succeeded  as  premier  by  Panayoti 
Tsaldarw  Fearing  the  restoration  of  the  monar- 
chy, Venizelos  made  a  last  desperate  attempt  at 
stemming  the  royalist  tide  by  organizing  armed 
uprisings  (1935)  in  Athens,  Macedonia,  and  Crete 
Crete  held  out  longest  against  the  government 
forces,  but  the  rebellion  was  soon  put  down  by 
General  Kondyhs  Venizolos  fled  to  France,  where 
he  died  shortly  after  his  party  had  gained  a  fruit- 
less electoral  victory  in  Greec  e  The  major  figure  in 
Greek  politics  in  the  20th  cent  ,  Venizelos  was  re- 
vered by  the  republic  ans  of  Greece  and  was  con- 
sidered outside  Greec  e  a  diplomat  of  major  stature. 
His  remains  were  brought  back  to  his  native  Crete. 
Venlo  (veVlo),  municipality  (pop  40,985),  Limburg 
prov  ,  SE  Netherlands,  on  the  Maas  (Mouse)  river 
and  near  the  German  border  It  has  lumber  mills 
and  manufactures  of  chemicals,  electric  bulbs,  and 
optical  instruments  Formerly  a  fortress  city,  it 
frequently  changed  hands  in  the  wars  of  the  16th, 
17th,  and  18th  cent  There  are  a  15th-century 
Gothic  church  and  a  16th-century  town  hall 
Ventidius  Bassus,  Pubhus  (pu'blSus  vcntl'dSus 
b&'sus),  d  after  38  B  C  ,  Roman  general  He 
served  in  Gaul  and  in  the  civil  war  under  Caesar, 
and  after  Caesar's  death  he  supported  Antony  and 
became  ac  ting  consul  in  43  B  C  For  his  successes 
against  the  Parthians  and  against  Qumtus  La- 
bi en  us  (39  B  C  ),  he  was  accorded  a  triumph  in 
Rome 

ventilation,  process  of  supplying  fresh  air  to  an  en- 
closed space  and  removing  from  the  space  air  con- 
taminated by  unpleasant  odors,  harmful  gases,  and 
smoke  Proper  ventilation  requires  also  that  there 
be  a  movement  or  circulation  of  tho  air  within  the 
space  and  that  the  temperature  and  humidity  be 
maintained  within  a  range  that  allows  adequate 
evaporation  of  perspiration  from  the  skin.  It  was 
formerly  believed  that  the  discomfort,  headache, 
and  loss  of  vitality  commonly  produced  by  re- 
maining in  a  badly  ventilated  room  were  caused 
entirely  by  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  the  decrease  in  the  oxygen  content  of 
the  air  A  more  recent  interpretation  is  that  the 
injurious  effects  are  largely  the  lesult  of  interfer- 
ence with  the  heat-regulating  mechanism  of  the 
body,  lack  of  air  currents  and  the  increase  in  rela- 
tive humidity  and  in  temperature  (especially 
noticeable  in  crowded,  poorly  ventilated  places) 
prevent  normal  evaporation  of  perspiration  and 
loss  of  heat  from  the  surface  of  tho  skin  The  condi- 
tion of  the  inside  air  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
outside  atmosphere  The  air  which  enters  through 
openings  tends  to  circulate  if  the  outside  air  is  in 
relatively  rapid  motion  (i  e  ,  if  it  is  windy)  or  if 
currents  are  set  up  in  the  enclosed  space  Circula- 
tion of  the  air  can  be  facilitated  by  adjusting  the 
windows  and  other  openings  and  by  using  mechan- 
ical fans,  when  heating  systems  are  in  use  the  va- 
riation in  the  temperature  of  the  air  m  different 
parts  of  the  room  favors  circulation  The  creation  of 
currents  depends  upon  the  fact  that  warm  air,  be- 
ing lighter  than  cold  air,  tends  to  rise,  as  it  rises,  it 
creates  an  area  of  low  pressure  into  which  the  cooler 
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air  flows,  and  thus  currents  are  set  up.  Heating 
systems  using  radiators,  heated  pipes,  or  grates 
and  vents  through  which  hot  air  is  expelled  general- 
ly promote  the  circulation  of  air  by  creating  con- 
vection currents  Care  must  be  taken,  however, 
when  heating  systems  are  in  operation  to  avoid 
overheating  and  extreme  lowering  of  the  humidity 
of  the  air  Any  enclosed  apace  in  which  a  stove  or 
other  fuel-burning  device  is  in  operation  must  have 
provision  for  supplying  fresh  air,  since  the  burning 
fuel  gradually  exhausts  the  oxygen  in  the  air  and 
produces  carbon  monoxide,  a  poisonous  gas  When 
simple  means  of  ventilation  prove  inadequate,  it  is 
possible  to  use  mechanical  devices,  usually  power- 
driven  fans  with  connecting  pipes  and  vents,  to 
allow  admission  and  expulsion  of  air  These  are 
often  Used  in  large  auditoriums,  school  buildings, 
theaters,  and  other  places  where  numbers  of  people 
gather  Similar  devices  made  on  a  smaller  scale  are 
increasingly  used  in  private  homes  to  provide  bet- 
ter ventilation  Deep  mines,  underwater  tunnels, 
and  other  subterranean  and  submarine  structures 
require  elaborate  mechanically  operated  systems 
for  maintaining  the  air  supply  in  a  healthful  condi- 
tion The  lives  of  those  working  in,  or  traveling 
through,  such  areas  depend  upon  a  constant  supply 
of  fresh  air;  not  only  must  the  systems  used  be 
highly  efficient  but  there  should  be  provision  for 
emergencies  in  case  of  failure  of  the  apparatus  in 
operation  An  outgrowth  of  studies  of  problems  of 
ventilation  is  the  development  of  methods  of  AIR 
CONDITIONING  Such  systems,  unlike  ordinary 
methods  of  ventilation,  are  independent  of  outdoor 
atmospheric  conditions  and  can,  therefore,  main- 
tain the  indoor  atmosphere  at  the  most  healthful 
temperature  and  humidity  and  can  free  the  air  of 
dust  and  other  undesirable  materials  See  H  M 
Vernon,  Principles  of  Heating  and  Ventilation 
0934^,  W.  H  Severns  and  J  R  Fellows,  Heating, 
Venhlahng,  and  Air-Condttioning  Fundamentals 
(rev.  ed  ,  1949) 

Ventimigh*  (vantSme'lya),  Fr  Vintimule  (v@te- 
mClO,  town  (pop.  11,216),  Liguna,  NW  Italy,  on 
the  Italian  RIVIERA  and  near  the  French  border 
not  far  from  Monton  Part  of  the  town  has  kept 
its  medieval  aspect  The  near-by  resort  town  of 
Bordighera  is  connected  with  Ventimiglia  by  a  fine 
road  along  the  Mediterranean  coaat 

Ventnor  (vgnt'nur),  health  resort,  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  England  The  town  is  built  on  a  cliff  in  a 
series  of  terraces,  and  the  sea  air  and  mild  climate 
have  made  it  a  center  for  hospitals  and  tuberculosis 
sanatorium^  Swinburne  is  buried  at  Bonchurch 
near  by 

Ventnor,  city  (pop  7,905),  SE  NJ,  a  resort  on 
Abseron  Beach  near  Atlantic  City,  me  1903 

Ventose*  see  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  CALENDAR 

ventriloquism  (vgntri'lukwlzm),  the  art  of  making 
the  voice  appear  to  come  from  a  source  other  than 
the  speaker  It  is  a  popular  form  of  entertainment, 
in  which  the  performer  frequently  uses  one  or  more 
puppets,  giving  a  separate  voice  to  each  The  skill 
of  the  ventriloquist  does  not  depend  upon  a  mal- 
formation of  the  vocal  apparatus'but  upon  practice 
Ventriloquism  was  used  in  the  religious  rites  of  the 
Chinese  and  by  the  oracles  in  Egypt  and  Greece 
Edgar  Bergen,  who  uses  the  dummy  "Charlie 

'McCarthy,    is  a  notable  American  ventriloquist 

Ventspils  (vfnts'pels),  Ger  Windau  (vln'dou),  city 
(pop  15,671),  NW  Latvia,  in  Kurieme,  an  ice-free 
port  on  the  Baltic  Sea  It  exports  timber,  gram, 
flax,  hemp,  and  butter  and  has  sawmills,  fisheries, 
and  various  manufactures  The  city  grew  around 
a  13th-century  castle  of  the  Livoman  Knights  and 
was  chartered  in  the  1 7th  cent 

Ventura  (v8ntdt>'ru),  city  (pop  13,264),  co  seat  of 
Ventura  co.,  8  Cain* ,  on  the  coast  and  NW  of  Los 
Angeles,  in  an  agricultural  and  oil  region,  me  1866 
A  mission  called  San  Buenaventura  (still  the  official 
name  of  the  city),  founded  by  Junipero  Serra  in 
1782,  has  been  restored  There  is  a  junior  college 

Venus  (vfi'nus),  in  Roman  religion,  goddess  of  vege- 
tation Later,  she  became  identified  (3d  cent 
B  C.)  with  the  Greek  APHRODITE  In  imperial 
times  she  was  worshiped  as  Venus  Genefcnx,  mother 
of  Aeneas,  Venus  Felix,  the  bnnger  of  good  fortune, 
Venus  Victrix,  bnnger  of  victory,  and  Venus  Verti- 
cordia,  protector  of  feminine  chastity  The  most 
famous  representations  of  Aphrodite  or  Venus  in 
sculpture  are  the  Venus  of  MiLo  or  Melos  (Louvre) , 
the  Venus  of  Medici  or  Medicean  Aphrodite  (Uffi- 
»),  the  Venus  of  Capua  (national  museum,  Na- 
ples) ,  and  the  Capitoline  Venus  (Capitohne  Mua  , 
Rome)  The  Venus  of  Mito  is  a  Greek  statue  in 
marble,  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  4th  or  5th  <  ent 
B  C  ,  sometimes  to  the  2d  or  3d  cent  B  C  Found 
(1820)  on  the  island  of  Melos,  it  was  taken  by  the 
French  ambassador  to  Turkey  and  was  eventually 
presented  by  Louis  XVIII  to  the  Louvre  The 
Venus  of  Medici  belongs  to  the  Neo-Attic  school 
about  the  time  of  Augustus.  It  is  probably  derived 
from  Praxiteles'  Aphrodite  of  Cnidue,  which  was 
destroyed 

Venus,  in  astronomy,  the  planet  with  an  orbit  be- 
tween the  orbits  of  Mercury  and  the  earth  and 
second  in  order  from  the  sun  Other  than  the  sun 

And  moon  it  u  ordinarily  the  brightest  object  in  the 
«ky.  No  other  planet  approaches  so  near  to  the 


earth;  at  the  time  of  inferior  conjunction  Its  dis- 
tance M  25,702,000  mi.  The  planet  passes  through 
phases  resembling  those  of  the  moon  The  farther 
Venus  recedes  from  the  earth  the  more  of  the  disk 
is  visible;  the  nearer  the  planet,  the  thinner  is  the 
crescent;  but  the  full  disk  appears  to  be  that  of  a 
much  smaller  body  than  that  of  the  crescent 
phase  The  mean  distance  of  this  planet  from  the 
sun  is  67,200,000  mi  The  revolution  is  about  225 
days  In  size,  mass,  and  density,  Venus  is  very  like 
the  earth  Its  mass  has  been  estimated  to  be  about 
four  fifths  as  great  Its  diameter  is  7,575  mi  As 
the  planet  is  never  more  than  about  40°  from  the 
sun,  it  can  never  set  much  more  than  3  hr  after 
or  rise  much  more  than  3  hr  before  the  sun.  It 
appears  to  be  a  beautiful,  brilliant  silvery-white 
star  in  either  the  evening  or  the  morning  sky  (for 
morning  and  evening  stars,  see  STAR)  Little  can 
be  learned  of  the  true  surface  of  the  planet,  as 
observers  cannot  penetrate  beyond  the  enveloping 
layers  of  clouds  or  vapor.  Lacking  definite  mark- 
ings, they  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  satisfactory 
way  of  determining  the  period  of  rotation  No 
satellite  attends  Venus  The  transits  of  this  planet 
across  the  sun's  disk  occur  either  in  June  or  in 
December  The  first  transit  known  to  have  been 
observed  was  one  recorded  by  Jeremiah  HORROCKS 
and  William  Crabtree  on  Nov.  24,  1639  (OS) 
Since  then  four  transits  have  occurred — on  June  5. 
1761,  and  June  3,  1769,  and  on  Deo  9,  1874,  and 
Dec  6,  1882 

Venus'z-flytrap,  insectivorous  or  carnivorous  plant 
(Dionaea  muscipula)  native  to  moist,  acid  places  in 
the  Carohnas  The  leaves,  borne  m  a  low  rosette, 
resemble  bear  traps  and  are  hinged  at  the  midrib, 
each  half  bearing  sensitive  bristles  When  a  bristle 
is  touched — as  by  an  insect — the  halves  snap  shut, 
imprisoning  the  insect  and  preventing  escape  by 
marginal  teeth  which  interlock  The  halves  reopen 
after  the  insect  has  been  digested  The  plant  pro- 
duces a  stalk  of  small  white  flowers 

Veracruz  (v6"rukrooz',  Span  varakroos')  [Span  ,- 
true  cross],  state  (27,759  sq  mi  ,  1946  estimated 
pop  1,808.954),  E  Mexico  Stretching  c  430  mi 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  Tamaulipas  in  the 
north  to  Tabasco  m  the  south  and  reaching  from 
30  to  100  mi  inland,  Veracruz  rises  from  a  tropical 
coastal  plain  into  the  temperate  valleys  and  high- 
lands of  the  Sierra  Mad  re  Oriental.  It  shares  with 
Puebla  the  highest  peak  in  Mexico,  ORIZABA  Most 
of  the  central  part  is  mountainous,  but  the  inland 
northern  and  southern  sectors  correspond  generally 
to  the  coastal  topography  The  few  navigable 
rivers  are  the  Coatzacoalcos,  Papaloapan,  Panuco. 
and  Tamesi  Geographical  location  and  physical 
characteristics  give  the  state  a  variety  of  climate 
and  products  and  make  it  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant agriculturally  Rainfall  is  abundant,  and  tho 
soil  extremely  fertile  From  the  tropical  forests 
come  dyewoods  and  hardwoods,  chicle,  and  rubber, 
in  the  semitropical  and  temperate  tones  cattle  are 
raised,  and  sugar  cane,  cacao,  vanilla,  coffee, 
tobacco,  cotton,  fruits  and  vegetables,  cereals,  and 
istle  are  grown,  in  the  colder  altitudes  maguey, 
various  cacti,  and  coniferous  forests  are  found,  and 
the  mountains  have  relatively  unexploited  deposits 
of  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  coal  The  principal  natu- 
ral resource  is  oil  Manufactures  include  textiles 
and  products  using  sugar  cane  and  tobacco  In 
pre-Columbian  times  Veracruz  was  populated  by 
Indians  of  Totonac  and  HUABTEC  stock,  who  ante- 
dated the  Aztecs  but  were  tributary  to  them  by 
the  time  Juan  de  GRIJALVA  discovered  the  coast 
in  1518  In  1824  Veracruz  became  a  state  The 
capital  is  JALAPA,  and  other  cities  are  Veracruz, 
Orizaba,  C6rdoba,  Coatzacoalcos,  and  Ttixpam 

Veracruz,  city  (pop.  71,720)  Veracruz,  E  Mexico, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  E  of  Mexico  city  It 
rivals  Tampico  as  the  republic's  most  important 
port  In  1519  Cortes  landed  near  the  site  later 
(1599)  chosen  for  the  present  city  The  spot  is  a 
low,  sandy  plain  surrounded  by  dunes  and  swamps, 
some  of  which  have  been  reclaimed  and  are  very 
fertile  The  town  was  an  easy  prey  to  the  buc- 
caneers of  the  17th  and  the  18th  cent  The  harbor 
is  guarded  by  the  fortress  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua, 
which  was  begun  in  the  17th  cent  and  was  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  Spanish  before  their  expulsion  in 
1821  Veracruz  was  in  1838  blockaded  by  the 
French,  who  were  attempting  to  collect  damages 
suffered  by  French  nationals;  in  opposing  the 
French  landing  General  SANTA  ANNA  lost  a  leg  and 
mended  his  political  fortunes  The  claims  were 
adjusted  In  1847  the  troops  of  Wmfield  Scott 
landed  at  Veracruz  to  begin  the  major  campaign  of 
the  Mexican  War.  Benito  Juarez  spent  years  in 
Veracruz  in  the  War  of  the  Reform.  In  Dec  ,  1861, 
according  to  a  European  agreement,  Spanish  inter- 
ventionist troops  under  Juan  Prim  arrived  as  the 
first  part  of  a  joint  force;  the  next  month  French 
and  British  troops  came.  When  it  became  apparent 
that  the  French  were  bent  on  actual  conquest,  the 
Spanish  and  the  British  withdrew  from  the  joint 
force.  The  adventure  of  the  empire  of  Maximilian 
began.  In  1914  one  of  the  climaxes  m  the  trouble 
between  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Victoriano  Huerta 
came  when,  U  &.  sailors  having  been  arrested  in 
Tampico,  U.S.  forces  landed  in  Veracruz  and 


after  a  short  fight  (April  21,  1014)  invested  the 
customhouse  briefly.  Mexico  consequently  broke 
off  diplomatic  relations.  The  city  is  today  the 
commercial  and  industrial  center  of  an  important 

veratrine  (ve'rutrln,  -tren),  mixture  of  alkaloids 
(mainly  cevadme)  extracted  from  sabadilla  seeds 
and  from  certain  hellebores  It  is  used  in  insecti- 
cides Formerly  used  also  m  countenrritant  oint- 
ments, it  is  now  rarely  prescribed  because  it  often 
has  a  toxic  effect 

verb,  PART  OF  SPEECH  typically  used  in  referring  to 
an  action  In  English  this  class  is  almost  identical 
with  the  form  class  of  words  inflected  with  -ing,  as 
live,  living,  and  give,  giving  English  verbs  are  in- 
flected for  (person,  NUMBER,  'and  TBNSB  and  par- 
tially for  MOOD,  compound  forms  provide  a  distinc- 
tion of  voice  In  Latin  verb  INFLECTION,  voice  and 
mood  are  provided  in  every  form  Most  languages 
have  a  form  class  resembling  that  of  English  verbs 
In  many  of  them,  unlike  English,  these  words  may 
form  complete  sentences,  e  g  ,  Spanish  canto  [I  am 
singing]  is  one  word 

Verbeck,  Ouido  Fridohn  (gg'dO  fre'ddlm  vurbeV), 
1830-98,  American  missionary  in  Japan,  b  Nether- 
lands He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1852. 
After  study  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  he 
was  ordained  (1859)  and  sent  to  Japan  as  a  mission- 
ary of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  At  Naga- 
saki, at  the  request  of  the  Japanese  government,  he 
took  charge  (1860)  of  a  school  for  interpreters.  In 
1869,  again  at  the  invitation  of  the  government, 
Verbeck  assumed  direction  of  the  school  in  Tokyo 
that  later  became  the  Imperial  Univ.  He  trans- 
lated a  number  of  works  for  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment and  was  often  sought  in  consultation  His 
History  of  Protestant  Missions  in  Japan  was  pub- 
lished in  1883 

verbena  (vurbfi'nu),  any  plant  of  the  genus  Verbena, 
herbs  and  shrubby  plants  native  (with  one  excep- 
tion) to  America  Their  clusters  of  flowers  of  dif- 
ferent colors  are  sometimes  fragrant  and  are  vari- 
ously shaped,  in  common  garden  kinds  they  aro 
flat  topped  Verbenas  are  cultivated  as  garden  or 
pot  plants — particularly  those  species,  and  their 
hybrids,  native  to  the  warm  regions  of  the  Amer- 
icas They  are  usually  treated  in  the  North  as 
annuals  The  small  moss  verbena  is  popular  as  an 
edging  and  cover  plant  Most  verbenas  native  to 
North  America,  seldom  cultivated,  are  commonly 
called  vervain  (vur'vftn),  as  is  the  single  Old  World 
species  (Verbena  ojhcinalis),  the  European  vervain, 
naturalized  m  North  America  Thecso  all  have  small 
flowers,  borne  on  slender  spikes  in  colors  of  white, 
blueoi  purple,  and  sometimes  pink  The  European 
vervain  was  venerated  by  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Druids  as  an  altar  plant,  a  garland,  a  love  charm, 
and  for  other  virtues  It  was  associated  with  the 
Crucifixion  in  Christian  legends  This  and  othei 
vervains  have  been  used  medicinally  The  fragrant 
lemon  verbena  (Lippia  citnodora)  belongs  to  a 
different  genus 

Verboeckhoven,  Eugene  Joseph  (uzhcV  zhozgf 
vurbook-hft'vun),  1798-1881,  Belgian  animal 
painter.  His  work,  with  its  suggestion  of  Potter's 
style,  became  very  popular  Ho  is  represented  m 
the  museums  of  Belgium,  tho  Netherlands,  Ger- 
many, England,  and  the  United  States  Among 
his  pictures  aie  Landscape  with  Sheep  and  Ducks 
(Victoria  and  Albert  Mus  )  and  Interior  of  a  Stable 
(Metropolitan  Mus ) 

Vercel,  Roger  (r6zha'  vorsel'),  1894-,  French  novel- 
ist fie  first  became  internationally  known  when 
he  was  awarded  tho  Prix  Goncourt  for  his  Capt- 
taine  Conan  (1934,  Eng  tr  ,  Captain  Conan,  1935), 
which  deals  with  the  First  World  War  in  the 
Balkans  His  works  are  characterized  by  strange 
locales  and  rather  violent  action  Among  his  other 
books  are  Au  large  de  I' Eden  (1932,  Eng  tr  ,  In 
Sight  of  Eden,  1934),  Lena  (1936,  ?:ng  tr  ,  1937), 
Remorques  (1935,  En*  tr  ,  Salvage,  1936),  Sans  le 
med  de  I'Archange  (1937,  Eng  tr  .  Tides  of  Mont  St 
Michel,  1938),  and  Aurore  boreale  (1947,  Eng.  tr., 
Northern  Lights,  1948) 

Vercelli  (veYchgne),  city  (pop.  32,397),  capital  of 
Vercelli  prov ,  Piedmont,  N  Italy,  on  the  Sesia 
river  It  is  the  moat  important  rice  market  of 
Italy.  A  Roman  town  and  later  a  free  commune, 
it  came  under  the  Visconti  of  Milan  in  1335  and 
waa  ceded  by  them  to  the  house  of  Savoy  in  1427 
It  has  the  fine  13th-century  basilica  of  Sant'  An- 
drea, with  a  Renaissance  cloister  and  a  convent 
The  only  school  of  painting  in  Piedmont  flourished 
here  in  the  15th  and  16th  cent  In  the  library  of 
the  cathedral  is  the  Vercelli  Book  or  Codex  Vercel- 
lensis,  an  11th-century  Anglo-Saxon  manuscript 
whioh  contains  a  collection  of  religious  poems,  in- 
eluding  Elene  by  CYNRWULK 
Vtrcheres,  Marie  Madeleine  Jarret  de  (mare'  ma- 
dulen'  zharft'  du  versher'),  1678-1747,  heroine  of 
New  France,  b  near  Montreal  In  Oct.,  1692,  the 
14-year-okt  Madeleine,  in  the  absence  of  her  par- 
ents from  her  father's  seigniory  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, defended  the  fort  of  Vercheres  against  a 
week-Ion*  attack  by  a  band  of  Iroquoia.  She  had 
only  the  assistance  of  her  two  young  brothers,  two 
soldiers,  and  ant  old  man  of  80.  See  A.  G.  Doughty. 
A  Dtnigto*  of  Nrtt  Prance  (1916). 
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Verclngetorix  (vtor'stnja'torflcs),  d.  46  B.C.,  leader 
of  the  Gaula,  a  chieftain  of  the  Arverm.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  great  revolt  against  the  Romans 
in  02  B.C.  Julius  CABSAH,  upon  hearing  of  the 
trouble,  rushed  to  put  it  down  Vercmgetorix  was, 
however,  an  able  leader  and  adopted  the  policy  of 
retreating  to  heavy  natural  fortifications  and  burn- 
ing the  Gallic  towns  to  keep  the  Roman  soldiers 
from  living  off  the  land  Caesar  and  bus  chief 
lieutenant  LABIENUS  lost  m  minor  engagements, 
but  when  Vercingetonx  shut  himself  up  in  ALESIA 
and  summoned  all  his  Gallic  allies  to  attack  the 
besieging  Romans,  the  true  brilliance  of  Caesar 
appeared.  He  defeated  the  Gallic  relieving  force 
and  took  the  fortress  Vercmgetorix  was  taken  to 
grace  Caesar's  triumph  in  Rome  and  then  was  put 
to  death 

Vercors  (verkdr'),  1902-,  French  writer  and  illustra- 
tor, whose  real  name  IB  Jean  Bruller  (aha'  brule>') 
As  a  designer  and  illustrator  (1926-30),  he  worked 
under  his  own  name  While  serving  in  the  French 
resistance  movement  during  the  Second  World 
War,  he  was  instrumental  in  founding  Les  Editions 
de  Mmuit,  an  underground  publishing  firm,  and  for 
them  wrote  Le  Silence  de  la  mer  (1942,  Eng.  tr., 
The  Stlence  of  the  Sea,  1944)  under  his  pseudonym. 
The  story,  dealing  with  the  corrosive  and  self- 
destructive  cruelty  of  the  German  invaders, 
achieved  a  wide  surreptitious  circulation  and  was 
highly  acclaimed  Continuing  the  pen  name,  he  al- 
so wrote  La  Marche  a  I'etoile  (1943) ,  this  was  trans- 
lated as  The  Guiding  Star  in  Three  Short  Novels 
(1947),  which  contains  also  Night  and  Fog  and  The 
Verdun  Press  Among  his  other  works  are  Le  Songe 
(the  dreamer]  (1944),  Les  Armes  de  la  nuti  (the 
weapons  of  night]  (1046),  Le  Sable  du  temps  [sands 
of  tune]  (1945),  and  Lea  Yeux  et  la  lumiere  [eyes 
and  the  light]  (1948) 

verd  antique:  see  SERPENTINE. 

Verde  (vurd),  river  rising  m  central  Arizona  N  of 
Prescott  and  flowing  8  to  the  Salt  river  above 
Phoenix  The  valley  supported  early  Indian  civili- 
zations and  is  dotted  with  ruins,  such  as  those  at 
TuBigoot  Bartlett  Dam  is  part  of  the  SALT  RIVER 
V ALLOY  irrigation  system 

Verde,  Cape  (vurd)  [Port , -green],  Fr  Cap  Vert, 
westernmost  extremity  of  Africa,  on  the  coast  of 
Henegal  The  Portuguese-owned  Cape  Verde  Is- 
lands he  c  375  iru  to  the  west 

Verdi,  Giuseppe  (var'de,  Ital  joozep'pa  var'de.), 
1813-1901,  foremost  Italian  operatic  composer  of 
the  19th  cent  HIB  third  opera,  Nabucodonosor 
(1842,  also  known  as  Nabucco,  the  story  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar), was  lus  first  successful  one  Rigoletto 
(1861),  II  Trovatore  (1853),  and  La  Traviata  (1853) 
show  him  to  be  a  master  of  dramatic  composition, 
his  style  is  further  developed  in  Un  hallo  in  ma- 
schera  (The  Masked  Ball,  1859)  and  La  forza  del 
dealt  no  [the  power  of  destiny]  (St  Petersburg, 
1802) ,  in  Atda  (Cairo,  1871)  all  the  elements  of  his 
earliet  style  reach  matuiity  lie  greatly  admired 
Shakspere,  on  whose  plays  three  of  his  operas  are 
based— Macbeth  (1847),  an  interesting  though  un- 
successful opera,  and  the  masterpieces  of  hia  old 
age,  Otello  (1887)  and  Falstaff  (1893,  baaed  on  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor),  for  both  of  which  Boito 
was  his  able  librettist  Critics  have  seen  the  in- 
fluence of  Wagner  in  the  last  two  works,  but  actu- 
ally Verdi  stands  stylistically  opposed  to  Wagner, 
he  represents  the  c  ulinmation  of  the  Italian  stylo 
of  opera  After  Verdi,  exotic  influences  become 
more  important  Verdi  greatly  admired  Meyer- 
beer, however,  and  was  somewhat  influenced  by 
French  grand  opera  He  also  composed  the  Hymn 
of  the  Nations  (1862),  a  great  requiem  (1874)  in 
memory  of  the  poet  Manzoni,  and  some  church 
music  See  biographies  by  Francis  Toye  (1931) 
and  Dyneley  Hussey  (1940) 

verdict,  official  decision  of  a  JURY  respecting  ques- 
tions of  fact  which  the  judge  has  laid  before  it 
Moat  verdicts  must  be  unanimous,  but  in  some 
states  (o  g  ,  New  York)  agreement  of  five  sixths  of 
the  jurors  is  sufficient  in  certain  civil  cases.  The 
jury  may  be  instructed  to  render  a  general  verdict, 
a  special  verdict,  or  both.  A  general  verdict  an- 
swers the  question  whether  there  was  an  occur- 
rence of  the  factual  conditions  which  the  judge  de- 
fined as  necessary  for  a  given  violation  of  the  crim- 
inal or  civil  law  The  verdict  returned  in  such  cases 
is  "guilty"  or  "not  guilty"  (or  the  equivalent)  A 
special  verdict  answers  a  specific  question,  o  g  ,  did 
a  deceased  person  die  naturally  or  by  violence? 
If  the  jury  is  required  only  to  return  a  special  ver- 
dict the  judge  must  himself  decide  whether  the  law 
was  violated.  Perhaps  the  most  usual  case  in 
which  a  jury  returns  both  a  general  and  a  special 
verdict  is  in  civil  suits  where  the  defendant's  guilt 
or  innocence  is  determined  generally  and  the 
amount  of  the  plaintiff's  damages,  if  any,  is  set  In 
civil  suits  the  judge  may  often  modify  or  set  aside 
verdicts  In  criminal  cases,  however,  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty  cannot  be  modified,  and  the  accused 
must  be  discharged;  the  judge  may  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances disregard  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

rerdigris  (vur'dugrts),  grayish-green  to  greenish- 
blue  substance  formed  on  the  surface  of  copper 
plates  which  hare  been  treated  with  acetic  acid 
Chemically,  it  la  a  basic  acetate  of  copper  or  a 
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mixture  of  copper  acetates,  the  color  of  the  deposit 
depending  upon  its  Chemical  nature  It  is  poison- 
ous, and  care  should  be  taken  when  copper  vessels 
are  used  in  cooking  acid  foods  (e.g.,  tomatoes) 
which  may  bring  about  its  formation  (for  antidote, 
see  POISONING,  table).  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
pigment  in  green  paint  and  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing 
and  in  calico  printing  and  is  used  also  in  medicine 

Verdun  (vurdttn'),  city  (pop  67,349),  8  Que  ,  on  the 
south  shore  of  Montreal  island,  me  1912.  It  is  a 
residential  suburb  of  Montreal 

Verdun  (vfirdan'.  v&r'dun,  Fr  verdQ'),  fortified 
town  (pop  12,948),  Meuse  dept ,  NE  France,  in 
Lorraine,  on  the  Mouse  rtver  An  episcopal  see 
since  the  4th  cent ,  Verdun  and  the  surrounding 
c  ountry  was  one  of  the  three  bishoprics  (with  Metz 
and  Toul)  that  Henrv  II  acquired  (1552)  from  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  The  town  itself  was  a  free 
imperial  city  before  it  passed  to  France  The 
Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  confirmed  Verdun  in 
French  possession  After  1871  Verdun  was  made 
the  principal  French  fortress  facing  Germany  and 
was  surrounded  bv  a  ring  of  defenses  Hero  the 
longest  and  bloodiest  battle  of  the  First  WORLD 
WAR  was  fought,  2,000,000  men  were  engaged. 
1,000,000  were  killed  The  battle  opened  on  Feb 
21,  1916,  with  a  terrific  German  offensive,  com- 
manded by  Crown  Prince  Frederick  William 
DOUAUMONT  was  taken  m  four  davs,  VAUX  fell  on 
June  8,  but  Verdun  itself  repulsed  all  assaults 
"Thev  shall  not  pass"  was  the  phrase  that  rallied 
the  French,  under  PETAIN  and  Nivelle,  to  their 
desperate  resistance  A  British  offensive  on  the 
Somme  relieved  the  immediate  pressure  on  Verdun, 
and  by  Dec.,  1916,  the  French  had  recovered  moat 
of  the  ground  lost  In  1918  the  Americans  and 
French  were  victorious  in  the  Verdun  sector  and  at 
SAINT-MIHIEL  The  town,  virtually  destroyed,  was 
largely  rebuilt  after  the  war  In  the  Second  World 
War,  Verdun  fell,  almost  without  notice,  to  the 
Germans  in  1940  and  to  the  Americans  in  1944 
The  Romanesque  cathedral  (1 1th  cent )  was  slight- 
ly damaged  The  city  and  the  battlefield  of  Ver- 
dun, with  their  huge  military  cemeteries  and 
numerous  impressive  monuments,  form  a  national 
sanctuary. 

Verdun,  Treaty  of,  the  partition  of  Charlemagne's 
empire  among  three  sons  of  Emperor  Louis  I  It 
was  concluded  in  843  at  Vordun  on  the  Meuse  or, 
possibly,  Verdun  on  the  Doubs,  Sa6ne-et-Loire 
dept ,  E  France  Louis  THE  GERMAN  received  tho 
eastern  portion  (later  Germany),  CHARLES  II 
(Charles  the  Bald)  became  king  of  the  western 
portion  (later  France) ,  LOTHAIR  I  kept  the  imperial 
dignity  and  received  the  central  portion  (Low 
Countries,  Lorraine,  Alsace,  Burgundy,  Provence, 
and  Italy)  Though  superseded  in  870  by  the 
Treaty  of  MERSEN,  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  was  a 
cruc  ml  moment  in  European  history  For  the  1 1 
subsequent  centuries  European  unity  was  de- 
stroyed and  wars  were  fought  over  the  possession 
of  Lothair's  lands. 

Vereeniging  (vura'nlglng)  [Afrikaans, Bunion],  city 
(pop  40,455),  S  Transvaal.  Union  of  South  Africa, 
on  the  Vaal  river  Here,  in  1902,  the  treatv  ending 
the  South  African  War  was  signed  Vereeniging, 
in  the  largest  coal-producing  area  of  South  Africa, 
manufactures  iron  and  steel  products 

Veregin  or  Verigm,  Peter  (ver'ugfn),  d  1924,  leader 
of  the  Dukhobors  in  Canada,  b  Russia  About  1903 
he  came  to  Canada  to  assume  control,  both  spirit- 
ual and  temporal,  of  the  Dukhobor  settlements 
which  had  a  little  earlier  been  established  in  Sas- 
katchewan He  guided  his  people  successfully,  and 
their  colonies  spread  into  British  Columbia  He 
was  killed  when  a  time  bomb  exploded  under  his 
seat  in  a  railroad  train  His  son,  Peter  Veregin 
(1885-1939),  succeeded  him  in  1927  as  leader  of  the 
Canadian  Dukhobors  See  J  F  C  Wright,  Slava 
Bohu  ihe  Story  of  the  Dukhobors  (1940) 

Verendrye,  Pierre  Gaultier  de  Varennes,  sieur  de  la 
(pver'  gotyft'  da  varen'  svtir  du  Id  varadre'),  1685- 
1749,  explorer  in  W  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
b  Trois  Rivieres  (Three  Rivers),  Que  His  father 
was  the  sieur  de  Vaiennea,  for  a  time  governor  of 
Trois  Rivieres  Pierre  entered  the  French  colonial 
army  and  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wara 
and  for  a  time  (1707-11)  in  Europe  in  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession  In  1727-28  he  was  a  figure 
in  the  extension  of  New  France  on  its  far  frontiers 
and  m  the  search  for  an  overland  Northwest  Pas- 
sage to  the  Western  Sea,  when  he  served  as  com- 
mander of  the  trading  posts  on  Lake  Nipigon  In 
1729  he  returned  to  Quebec  and  sought  to  secure 
official  permission  and  aid  in  an  expedition  to 
search  for  the  Western  Sea  Obtaining  a  monop- 
oly of  the  fur  trade  in  the  West,  but  no  financial 
support,  he  entered  into  partnerslup  with  some 
Montreal  merchants  and  set  out  in  1731  with  three 
sons,  Jean  Baptiste,  Pierre,  and  Francois,  and  a 
nephew,  La  Jeremaye  The  party  founded  a  num- 
ber of  posts— one  on  Rainy  Lake,  Fort  St  Charles 
on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods;  and  Fort  Maurepas, 
which  was  at  first  on  Red  River  and  later  on  Lake 
Winnipeg  He  returned  to  Quebec  m  1734  but 
came  back  to  the  West  with  still  another  son,  Louia 
Joseph  In  the  years  that  followed  the  Verendr>es 
continued  to  explore  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the 
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Western  Sea  The  eldest  of  the  sons,  Jean  Baptiste, 
was  killed  (1736)  by  the  Sioux  The  year  1738  saw 
Verendrye's  memorable  journey  from  the  Assini- 
boine  river  to  the  Missouri  river,  where  he  visited 
the  Mandan  Indians  He  returned  to  Jort  La 
Heine  on  the  Assimbome,  and  it  is  said  that  he  dis- 
covered Lake  Manitoba  in  1739  The  most-dis- 
cussed voyage  undertaken  by  the  Verendryes  was 
that  of  1742-43,  which  was  accomplished  by  two  of 
the  sons,  probably  Louis  Joseph  (who  is  generally 
agreed  to  have  been  the  son  known  as  the  Cheva- 
lier) and  Francois  They  made  a  fan  I  v  long  journey 
westward,  but  because  of  the  difhcmlt>  of  identify- 
ing places  and  Indian  tribes,  there  is  no  c  ertamty 
at  all  as  to  their  toute  The  earlier  hypotheses  were 
shaken  when  m  1°H  some  school  children  dm  over- 
ed  near  Pierre,  S  Dak  ,  the  lead  plate  which  had 
been  buned  by  the  explorers  when  they  reached  the 
Missouri  on  their  return  Chiefly  because  of  this 
discovery,  it  is  now  generally  thought  that  the 
journey  did  not  extend  farther  west  than  the  Black 
Hills  The  elder  Verendrye  next  sent  out  an  expe- 
dition that  went  to  the  Saskatchewan  and  also 
founded  two  forts — Dauphin  and  Bourbon — on 
Lake  Winmpegosis,  probably  in  1741  Just  how  far 
the  explorers  in  this  region  went  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  they  may  have  entered  Wyoming  In  1744 
Verendrye  was  ictired  and  replaced  as  commander 
in  the  West  In  1749  ho  was  again  appointed  to 
that  post,  and  he  was  given  the  Cross  of  St  Louis 
He  died  before  he  c  ould  accomplish  anything 
further  in  exploration  His  sons  wished  to  continue 
the  work  but  received  no  government  aid  The 
Journals  and  Letters  of  Pierre  Gaultier  de  Varennes 
de  la  Verendrye  and  His  Sons  were  edited  by 
Lawrence  J  Burpee  for  the  Champlain  Society 
(1927)  See  also  Burpee,  Pathfinders  of  the  Great 
Plains  (1914) 
Verendrye  national  Monument:  see  NATIONAL 
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Vereshchagm,  Vastly  VasUyevich  (vuse'lyS  vusc'ly- 
uvlch  vyerlsluhu'gln),  1842-1904,  Russian  painter, 
soldier,  and  traveler.  He  is  befit  known  for  lus 
military  pictures,  which  portrayed  war  in  all  its 
horror  and  brutality  He  is  also  known  for  his 
studies  of  Turkiatan  and  Oriental  life  and  the  can- 
vases dealing  with  Anglo-Indian  history  His  paint- 
ing is  vigorous  and  robust  Among  his  most  fa- 
mous pictures  are  Before  the  Attack,  After  the  At- 
tack, The  Apothtosn  of  War,  Left  Behind,  The 
Presentation  of  the  Trophies,  All  Quiet  at  the  Shipka 
Pans,  the  Graves  at  Shipka,  and  Blessing  the  Dead 
Most  of  his  works  are  collected  in  the  Tretvakov 
Gallery,  Moscow  lie  was  killed  m  the  explosion 
of  the  flagship  Petropavloisk  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  See  his  autobiography  (Eng  tr  ,  2  vols  ,  1887) 

Verga,  Giovanni  (jovuu'ne  ver'gn),  1840-1922,  Ital- 
ian novelist,  b  Sic  ily  He  abandoned  the  study 
of  law  for  literature  and  wiote  several  novels  of 
passion  in  the  style  of  the  French  realists  before  he 
adopted  the  method  of  his  later  woi  ks  These  have 
a  stylo  characterized  by  entire  simplicity,  strict 
attention  to  accui«tc>,  and  sympathy  with  the 
poverty  and  struggles  of  Sicilian  peasant  folk  His 
naturalistic  methods  caused  the  school  to  be  called 
vcnsmo,  and  he  has  been  compared,  not  with  entire 
justification,  to  Flaubeit  and  Zola  He  is  generally 
rec  ogmzed  as  one  of  the  great  modern  novelists  of 
Europe  His  works  include  Cavatteria  ruatuM,na 
(1880,  Eng  tr  ,  with  other  atones  m  the  same  vol- 
ume, by  D  H  Lawience,  1928),  /  malavoglia  (1881, 
Eng  tr,  The  House  by  the  Medlar  Tree,  1890), 
Novelle  ruxticane  (1883,  Eng  tr  by  D  II  Law- 
rence, Little  Novels  of  Sicily,  l°-25),  and  M  astro-don 
Gesualdo  (1889,  Eng  ti  by  D  H  Lawrence,  1923) 
The  dramatization  of  Cavalleria  rusticana  was  pro- 
duced in  1884,  Mascagm'a  opera  based  on  it,  in 
1890  A  stage  version  of  La  lupa,  one  of  his  best 
stones,  was  produced  in  1896  (Lng  tr  ,  The  Wolf 
Hunt,  1921)  See  prefaces  to  the  translations  by 
D  H  Lawrence,  T  G  Bergin,  Giovanni  Verga 
(1931) 

Vergani,  Orio  (o'rvo  varga'ne),  1899-,  Italian  nov- 
elist and  poet  His  work  may  lie  classed  as  mod- 
ernistic realism  Among  his  writings  is  the  novel 
Poor  Nigger  (1928,  Eng  tr  ,  1930) 

Vergennes,  Charles  Gravter,  comte  de  (snarl' 
gnivyfc'  kSt'  du  verzheii'),  1717-87,  French  states- 
man After  serving  as  ambassador  at  Trier,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Stockholm  (where  he  participated 
in  the  coup  d'etat  of  1772  that  made  Gu&tavus  III 
absolute  monarch),  he  was  made  (1774)  foreign 
minister  bv  Louis  XVI  He  supported  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  at  first  secretly  through  BEAU- 
MARCH  A  is,  then  officially,  after  signing,  with  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  the  alliance  of  Feb  6,  1778  Ver- 
gennes was  the  chief  French  representative  in 
negotiating  the  peace  settlement  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  France,  and  Spain 
(see  PARIS,  TREATY  OF,  1783).  He  also  assisted  in 
negotiating  the  Treaty  of  Teschen  (1779)  between 
Austna  and  Prussia  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  the 
Bavarian  Succession  See  J  J.  Meng,  The  Comte 
de  Vergennw  (1932) 

Vergennes  (vurjen*'),  city  (pop  1,662),  W  Vt.,  8  of 
Burlington  and  on  Otter  Creek,  7  mi.  from  Lake 
Champlain,  set  off  from  neighboring  towns  1788, 
me  as  a  city  1794  It  is  the  trade  center  of  a  dairy- 
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ing  region.  From  the  first  settlement  (by  Donald 
Mclntosh,  a  Scot,  1766)  until  the  rule  of  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  was  fully  established,  the  New 
York  and  New  Hampshire  Grants  claimants  strug- 
gled over  this  area  Macdonough's  fleet  was  built 
here,  in  the  War  of  1812.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a 
state  industrial  school.  In  1937  Indian  artifacts 
were  excavated  here. 

Vergil  or  Virgil  (Ptibhus  Vergihus  Maro)  (both: 
vor'jil),  70  B  C.-19  B  C  ,  Roman  poet,  b  Andes 
dist.,  near  Mantua,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Vergil's 
father,  a  farmer  of  the  >  eoman  class,  began  his  son's 
formal  education  at  the  age  of  12,  when,  it  seems, 
the  boy  was  taken  to  Cremona  Thereafter  he  con- 
tinued his  studios  in  Milan,  Naples,  and  Rome 
The  poet's  boyhood  experience  of  life  on  the  farm 
was  an  essential  part  of  his  education,  and  to  him 
always  the  good  life  was  most  accessible  to  the  yeo- 
man farmer  After  his  studies  in  Rome,  Vergil  is 
believed  to  have  lived  with  his  father  on  the  farm 
for  about  10  years,  engaged  in  farm  work,  study, 
and  writing  poetry  In  41  B  C  the  farm  was  con- 
fiscated to  provide  land  for  soldiers  Vergil  and  his 
father  found  a  little  home  in  the  country,  probably 
through  the  generosity  of  a  friend  Vergil  went  to 
Rome,  where  ne  became  a  part  of  the  literary  circle 
patronized  by  Maecenas  and  Augustus  and  where 
his  Eclogues,  or  Bucolics,  were  completed  in  37 
B  C  In  these  poems  he  idealizes  rural  life  in  the 
manner  of  his  Greek  predecessoi  Theocritus  From 
the  Eclogues  Vergil  turned  to  rural  poetry  of  a  con- 
trasting kind,  realistic  and  didactic  In  his  Gear- 
gics,  completed  in  30  B  C  .  he  seeks  (as  had  the 
Greek  Hesiod  before  him)  to  interpret  the  charm 
of  real  hfe  and  work  on  the  farm  His  matchless 
response  to  his  theme  and  his  perfect  poetic  ex- 
pression give  him  the  first  place  among  poets  of  the 
world  in  verse  of  this  kind  For  the  rest  of  his  life 
Vergil  worked  on  the  Aeneid,  a  national  epic,  nar- 
rating the  adventures  of  AENEAS  (see  also  ABNEID) 
The  misfortune  of  this  great  epic  is  that  comparison 
with  Homer  (to  whom  Vergil  frankly  owes  much)  is 
inevitable,  and  Homer's  preeminence  in  the  epic  is 
unquestioned  Nevertheless,  the  Aeneid  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  world 
literature  Vergil's  fatal  illness  prevented  him  from 
giving  the  Aeneid  the  final  revision  that  he  thought 
necessary,  and  he  would  have  burned  the  manu- 
script but  for  the  command  of  Augustus  Vergil  is 
the  dominant  figure  in  all  Latin  literature  His  in- 
fluence continued  through  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
Dante  chose  him  as  master  and  guide  and  when  he 
was  held,  despite  his  paganism,  to  be  a  sinless 
magician  Many  poets  since  Dante  have  acknowl- 
edged their  great  debt  to  Vergil  Minor  poems 
ascribed  to  Vergil  are  of  doubtful  authorship  and 
are  not  essential  to  his  record  The  spelling  Virgil  is 
not  found  earlier  than  the  5th  cent  A  D  There  are 
many  English  translations  of  Vergil  See  D  L 
Durhng,  Georgic  Tradition  in  English  Poetry 
(1935),  biographical  studies  by  Tenney  Frank 
(1922),  F  W  Jackson  Knight  (1944),  and  F  H  B 
Letters  (1946) 

Vergil  or  Virgil,  Polydore  (p6'lld6r*),  14707-1555?, 
historian  and  humanist,  b  Urbino,  Italy  He 
studied  at  Bologna  and  Padua,  served  as  sec  retary 
to  the  duke  of  Urbino,  was  chamberlain  to  Pope 
Alexander  VI,  and  was  sent  to  England  as  sub- 
collector  of  Petefs  pence  in  1501  or  1502  He  se- 
cured the  patronage  of  Henry  VII,  held  many  ec- 
clesiastical preferments,  and  was  naturalized  in 
1510  In  1515  he  was  briefly  imprisoned  for  his 
criticism  of  Thomas  Wolsey  Vergil  remained  large- 
ly aloof  from  the  religious  controversies  of  the 
time  He  returned  to  Italy  a  few  years  before  his 
death  His  chief  work  was  his  Anglicae  histoncae 
libri  XXVI  [26  hooks  of  English  history]  (1634), 
augmented  in  later  editions  A  careful  work,  it  is 
especially  valuable  for  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  He 
also  wrote  Proverbiorum  libellus  (1498),  called  in 
English  Proverbs,  a  collection  of  Latin  proverbs 
antedating  that  of  Erasmus,  De  rerum  inventoribua 
(1499),  called  in  English  Inventions,  and  other 
lesser  works 

Vergmaud,  Pierre  Victurnien  (py5r'  vekturnyS' 
vfiinyo'),  1753-93,  French  revolutionist  A  bril- 
liant lawyer,  he  came  before  the  public  eye  in  1790, 
when  he  defended  peasants  who  had  burned  a 
castle.  Elected  as  a  deputy  from  the}  Gironde,  he 
was  the  leader  of  the  GIRONDISTS  and  one  of  the 
greatest  orators  of  the  French  Revolution  One  of 
his  most  noted  speeches  was  his  address  in  favor  of 
beginning  the  war  He  led  the  fight  against  the 
MOUNTAIN  and  Robespierre  He  fell  with  the  Gi- 
rondists and  was  guillotined  See  Henn  Beraud, 
Twelve  Portraits  of  the  French  Revolution  (1928) 
Verhaeren,  Emile  (amSl'  varftren',  vurha'run), 
1855-1916,  Belgian  poet,  a  Fleming  who  wrote  in 
French.  His  dominant  passion  for  social  reform 
found  expression  successively  in  a  naturalistic  dis- 
gust with  men,  in  pessimism  over  the  growth  of 
urban  industrialization,  and  finally  in  optimistic 
glorification  of  the  ever-renewed  creative  forces  of 
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immense;  representative  volumes  are  Lee  Village* 
\a\utnree  (illusory  villages]  (1895),  Lee  Villet  tenta- 


, 

culaires   (grasping   cities]    (1895),    Heures   claires 
1896,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Sunlit  Hours,  1916),  love  poems 


,  ,  ,          , 

(Eng    tr  ,   The  Love  Poems  of  Emile  Verhaeren, 
1917),  La  Multiple  Splendeur  (1906),  and  Les  Ailes 
rouges  de  la  guerre  [the  red  wings  of  war]  (1917). 
His  dramas  are  vigorous,  the  masterpiece  is  per- 
haps Helene  de  Sparte  (1912,  Eng.  tr  ,  Helen  of 
Sparta,  in  The  Plays  of  Emile  Verhaeren,  1916) 
Selections  of  Verhaeren  's  poems  translated  by  Alma 
Strettel  appear  in  Poems  of  Emile  Verhaeren  (2d 
ed  ,   1915)      See  studies  bv  Stefan  Zweig  (1914) 
and  P  Mansell  Jones  (1926) 
Veria,  Macedonia,  Greece   see  VBROIA. 
Verigin,  Peter*  see  VEREQIN,  PETER 
Verkhneudinsk,  RSFSR  see  ULAN-UDE. 
Verkhoyansk  (vurk5yansk',  Rus    vyfrkhuyansk'), 
town    (1939   pop     over   500),    N   Yakut   ASSR, 
RSFSR,  in  N  Siberia,  N  of  the  Arctic  Circle     A 
fur-trading  post,  it  lies  in  the  coldest  area  of  the 
earth  ,  the  lowest  temperature  recorded  was  —  92°  F 
Founded  in  1638,  it  was  formerly  a  place  of  exile 
Verkhoyansk  Range,  mountain  chain,  NE  Yakut 
ASSR,  RSFSR,  in  N  central  Siberia    It  forms  a 
vast  arc  along  the  Lena  and  Aldan  rivers  and  rises 
to  8,000  ft   in  the  south     There  are  coal,  silver, 
lead,  and  cine  deposits 

Verlaine,  Paul  (p61'  vfaleV),  1844-96,  French  poet 
His  life  was  one  of  wretchedness  and  degradation 
He  gamed  some  notice  with  the  Parnassian  poetry 
of  Poemes  satumiens  (1866)  and  Fites  galantes  (1869) 
and  became  a  figure  in  the  bohemian  literary  half- 
woild  of  Pans  His  marriage  ended  in  misfortune, 
and  Verlaine  went  to  England  and  Brussels  with 
his  prot6g6,  the  young  RIMBAUD  The  fantastic 
life  of  the  two  ended  in  tragedy  when  Verlaine  shot 
and  wounded  Rimbaud  and  was,  in  consequence, 
imprisoned  in  Belgium  for  two  years  In  prison 
he  was  brought  back  to  the  Catholic  faith  of  his 
childhood  and  wrote  some  noble  religious  poetry 
which  appeared  in  Sagesse  (1881)  From  this  time 
also  dates  his  Romances  sans  parole*  (1874),  which 
shows  Verlaine  as  one  of  the  first  of  the  SYMBOLISTS. 
The  sensitive  appreciation  of  the  common  incidents 
and  sights  of  life,  the  peculiarly  haunting  and  sim- 
ple music  of  his  verse,  joined  with  the  melancholy, 
morbid,  and  unreal  disillusion  of  the  decadents, 
mark  his  poetry,  but  more  striking  than  the  emo- 
tionalism and  sensuality  of  the  group  is  the  distinc- 
tive and  childlike  candor  of  Verlaine  himself 
Through  the  degrading  incidents  of  his  later  life 
which  was  surrendered  to  drunkenness,  poverty, 
and  debauchery,  he  preserved  his  honesty  and  in- 
verted naivete  Jadis  et  Nagutre  (1884)  and  Paral- 
lelement  (1889)  were  perhaps  the  best  of  his  later 
volumes  of  poetry  Of  his  prose  works  the  only 
one  of  importance  is  Lea  Poetes  maudits  (1884), 
sketches  of  his  fellow  symbolists,  particularly  Mal- 
larmo  and  Rimbaud  In  translation,  Verlame's 
verse  loses  much  of  his  original  (and  unorthodox) 
phraseology  and  its  onomatopoeic  music  (exempli- 
fied in  the  well-known  "II  pleure  dans  mon  conir" 
from  Romances  sans  paroles)  Remarkably  fine 
translations  of  some  lyrics  were  made  by  Arthur 
S>mons  and  Ernest  Dowson,  and  many  poems  were 
translated  bv  Gertiude  Hall  (1912)  and  by  C  F 
Maclntyre  (1948)  Edmond  Pelletier  and  Francois 
Copp6e  helped  to  secure  after  Verlame's  death  a 
truer  appreciation  of  his  genius  See  studies  by 
Stefan  Zwcig  (1Q13),  Wilfrid  Thorley  (1914),  and 
H  G  Nicolson  (1921) 

Vermandois  (vfrmftdwi'),  agricultural  region  and 
former  county,  N  France,  now  in  Somme  and  Aisne 
depts  Samt-Quentin  was  the  capital  An  im- 
portant fief,  Vermandois  was  annexed  (c  1200)  to 
the  French  crown  by  Philip  II,  ceded  to  Burgundy 
in  1435,  recovered  by  Louis  XI  in  1477,  and  incor- 
porated into  the  province  of  PIOAHDY 
Vermeer,  Jan  or  Johannes  (vurmer',  Du  yan'  vur- 
mar',  yolul'nus),  1632-75,  Dutch  genre  and  land- 
scape painter  He  was  born  in  Dolft,  where  he 
studied  with  Fabritius  and  spent  his  entire  life 
He  was  also  known  as  Vermeer  of  Delft  and  as  Jan 
or  Johannes  van  der  Meer  In  1653  he  married. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  painters' 
guild,  of  which  he  was  twice  made  dean  He  en- 
joyed only  slight  recognition  during  his  short  life, 
and  his  work  was  forgotten  or  confused  with  that 
of  another  during  the  following  century  Today 
he  is  ranked  among  the  greatest  of  the  Dutch  mas- 
ters and  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  colorists  His 
favorite  subjects  were  intimate  interiors,  often  with 
the  solitary  figure  of  a  woman.  These  little  pic- 
tures are  very  bold  in  design,  often  obviously 
geometrical,  but  are  painted  with  almost  mirror- 
like  naturalism  No  painter  has  depicted  more  ex- 
quisitely the  subtle  gradations  of  light  Vermeer 
worked  long  over  his  pictures,  and  they  are  rare 
and  highly  prized  Only  about  38  paintings  can  be 
attributed  to  him  with  any  certainty  Among  them 
are  The  Milkmaid  and  The  Letter  (llijka  Mus.); 


Hale  (1037);  The  Paintings  of  Jan  Vermeer  (1041). 

Vermeyjen,  August  (ou'gdost  verml'lun),  1872-1045, 
Flemish  novelist,  leader  in  the  Flemish  literary  re- 
vival. He  was  the  chief  of  the  founders  of  the 
journal  Van  Nu  en  Stroke  (1893-94,  1896-1901), 
the  most  influential  force  in  the  revival  His  prin- 
cipal novel  is  De  wandelende  Jood  [the  wandering 
Jew]  (1906).  See  Jethro  Bithell,  Contemporary 
Flemish  Poetry  (1917). 

vermicelli:  see  MACARONI. 

vermiform  appendix:  see  APPENDIX. 

VermigH,  Pietro  Martire  (pya'trO  marto'rft  vermS'- 
lyfi),  1500-1562,  Italian  Protestant  reformer.  He 
is  commonly  called  simply  Peter  Martyr  He 
joined  the  Augustmian  canons,  and  in  that  order 
as  a  scholar  and  preacher  he  received  high  honors 
At  Naples  he  was  influenced  by  Juan  de  VALDES, 
and,  accused  of  heresy,  he  was  forbidden  to  pi  each 
for  some  time  In  1541  he  was  appointed  to  the 
important  position  of  prior  at  Lucca,  where  he  bo- 
came  the  center  of  a  group  known  as  the  Luccheso 
Reformers  Vermigh  began  to  present  publicly  his 
Protestant  views  in  such  doctrinal  matters  as  in- 
terpreting the  Eucharist  solely  as  a  spiritual  re- 
membrance Threatened  with  arrest,  he  fled  to 
Pisa,  to  Switzerland,  and  then  to  Strasbourg  At 
the  invitation  of  Archbishop  CRANMER,  he  went  to 
England,  where  he  was  professor  at  Oxford  from 
1547  until  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  by  Queen 
Mary  in  1553  While  there  he  had  some  influence  on 
episcopal  changes  and  was  consulted  about  the  re- 
vision of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  Vermigh 
returned  to  Strasbourg  as  professor  until  he  went 
to  Zuru  h,  where  he  was  professor  of  theology  from 
1556  until  his  death  He  was  a  Protestant  repre- 
sentative at  the  unsuccessful  attempt  at  Catholic- 
Protestant  unity  at  the  Colloquy  of  POISSY  (1561) 
Vermigh's  works  were  widely  read  and  were  in- 


glorification of  the  ever-renewed  creative  forces  of  Artist  and  Model  (Vienna),  View  of  Delft  (The 
fife,  wherein  he  saw  the  hope  of  the  exploited.  His  Hague) ,  Soldier  and  Laughing  Girl  (Frick  Coll , 
war  poems  are  superior  in  their  genre  Verhaeren 'a  New  York),  Young  Woman  with  a  Water  Jug 


r  poems  are  superior  in  their  genre  Verhaeren'- 
feverishly  imaginative  lyric  style  has  certain  analo- 
gies with  the  style  of  the  SYMBOLISTS,  with  whom 
he  has  been  sometimes  classed.  The  poet's  work  is 


(Metropolitan  Mus  ):  Young  Girl  with  a  Flute  (Na- 
tional Gall,  of  Art,  Washington,  D  C.);  The  Con- 
cert (Gardner  Mus.,  Boston).  See  study  by  P.  L. 


fluential  in  developing  a  Protestant  theology. 
Vermilion  (vurmll'yun),  town  (pop  1,630),  E  Alta  , 
on  the  Vermilion  river,  E  of  Edmonton  and  near 
the  Sask  border  It  has  oil  production  and  refin- 
ing, in  an  area  of  mixed  farming 
Vermilion,  village  (pop  1,616),  N  Ohio,  near  Lake 
Erie,  on  the  Vermilion  river  and  E  of  Sandusky, 
settled  c  1810  It  is  a  fishing  and  resort  center 
Vermilion,  iron  range  in  Minnesota  see  MEBABI 
vermilion,  vivid  red  pigment  of  lasting  and  durable 
quality  It  is  resistant  to  ordinary  acids  although 
it  is  attacked  by  aqua  regia  It  is  a  chemical  com- 
pound of  mercury  and  sulphur  and  is  known  as  red 
sulphide  of  mercury,  it  was  formerly  obtained  by 
grinding  a  pure  cinnabar  but  is  now  commonly  pre- 
pared synthetically  Vermilion  is  a  good  resistant 
pigment  for  protecting  iron  arid  steel  and  is  there- 
fore used  in  paints  It  is  commonly  adulterated 
because  of  its  high  cost  Certain  other  materials 
are  sometimes  called  vermilion,  among  them  is 
imitation  vermilioh  prepared  from  a  combination  of 
red  lead  or  basic  lead  chromate  and  certain  other 
chemicals 

Vermilhon,  city  (pop  3,324),  co  seat  of  Clay  co  , 
extreme  SE  S  Dak  ,  E  of  Yankton,  near  the  Mis- 
souri and  on  the  Vermilhon  river,  settled  1859,  me 
1873  It  is  a  trade  center  in  rich  farm  country 
Fort  Vermilhon,  a  fur-trading  post,  was  built  near 
by  (1835)  The  city  was  the  site  of  an  encampment 
of  Mormons  (184.5-46)  on  their  way  to  Utah  The 
Umv  of  South  Dakota  (see  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  UNI- 
VERSITY OF)  is  in  Vermilhon 

Vermont  (vurmonf)  [Fr,  -green  mountain],  state 
(9,609  sq  mi  ,  including  331  sq  mi  of  water  sur- 
face, 1940  pop  359,231,  1949  estimated  pop 
369,000),  NE  United  States,  in  the  New  England 
group,  admitted  1791  as  the  14th  state  (a  fiee 
state)  MONTPEI  IER  is  the  capital,  BURLINGTON 
the  largest  city  Vermont  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  (  Canadian  province  of  Quebec,  on  the  east  by 
New  Hampshire  (the  CONNECTICUT  river  forms  the 
entire  line),  on  the  south  by  Massachusetts,  and  on 
the  west  by  New  York  (Lake  CHAMPLAIN  consti- 
tutes more  than  half  of  this  boundary)  Its  moun- 
tains, although  often  called  collet  tivoly  the  GREEN 
MOUNTAINS,  actually  consist  of  at  least  four  dis- 
tinct groups,  all  traversing  the  state  in  a  general 
north-south  direction  Largest  and  most  important 
are  the  Green  Mts  proper,  which  extend  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  the  Massachusetts  line  down 
the  center  of  the  state,  dividing  it  into  eastern  and 
western  sections.  Mt  Mansfield  (4,393  ft.)  in  this 
range  is  the  highest  peak  in  the  state.  The  TACONIC 
MOUNTAINS,  occupying  the  southwestern  portion 
of  the  state  and  spilling  over  into  Massachusetts, 
are  the  next  most  important,  not  only  because  of 
their  scenery  but  also  because  they  contain  Ver- 
mont's important  marble  deposits  East  of  the 
Green  Mts  and  extending  from  the  Canadian  line 
to  somewhat  below  the  middle  of  the  state  are  the 
Granite  Hills,  so  called  from  the  valuable  stone 
they  hold  The  fourth  group,  sometimes  called  the 
Red  Sandrock  Hills,  extend  along  the  Vermont 
shore  of  Lake  Champlain.  In  E  Vermont  there  are 
also  isolated  peaks  or  monadnocks  not  connected 
with  the  pnncipal  ranges.  The  rivers  of  Vermont, 
the  only  completely  inland  state  of  New  England, 
flow  either  into  the  Connecticut  or  into  Lake 
Champlain.  The  WINOOSKI,  with  its  course  appar- 
ently well  established  before  the  formation  of  the 
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mountains,  rises  east  of  the  Groen  Mts  and  cuta 
directly  through  them  to  Lake  Cham  plain  Next 
to  Cham  plain,  Lake  MEMPHBKMAQOO,  forming  part 
of  the  boundary  with  Quebec,  is  the  largest  lake  in 
which  Vermont  has  a  share  Lake  BOMOSEBN  is  the 
largest  of  some  400  lakes  and  ponds  entirely  within 
the  state  Vermont  has  the  variable  climate  of  the 
northeast  temperate  zone,  but  low  humidity  gener- 
ally prevails  Rainfall  is  abundant  but  only  rarely 
excessive  and  has  boon  so  neatly  distributed  over 
the  years  that  extremes  of  drought  are  unknown 
The  length  of  the  growing  season  varies  from  120 
days  in  the  Connecticut  valley  to  150  in  the  Cham- 
plain  valley  Winter  generally  brings  heavy  snows, 
which  usually  cover  the  ground  for  at  least  three 
full  months,  but  with  the  state's  good  roads  almost 
always  kept  clear,  this  no  longer  means  complete 
isolation  for  rural  communities  Indeed  with  the 
tremendous  increase  in  winter  sports  activities, 
snow  is  a  positive  economic  asset  Vermont  sum- 
mers are  most  often  beautiful  and  comfortable,  at- 
tracting hordes  of  tourists,  vacationers,  and  tem- 
porary residents  Catering  to  their  needs  and  to 
those  of  the  ski  enthusiasts  in  wintertime  is  one  of 
the  most  important  industries  in  Vermont,  now 
indispensable  to  the  economy  of  the  state  With  its 
rugged  terrain,  still  heavily  wooded,  Vermont  has 
a  limited  area  of  arable  land  but  is  well  suited  to 
grazing  (the  Justin  Morgan  brood  of  horses  was 
developed  here)  Dairy  farming  (in  Vermont  there 
are  more  cattle  than  people)  has  long  been  domin- 
ant in  agriculture,  and  the  state  ships  milk  in  huge 
quantities  to  the  groat  metropolitan  markets  of 
Boston  and  New  York  Corn,  oats,  hay,  potatoes, 
apples,  and  maple  syrup  (Vermont  produces  about 
40  percent  of  the  nation's  annual  supply)  are  the 
other  chief  agricultural  products  From  the  state's 
principal  manufacturing  and  processing  industries, 
a  diverse  group,  come  machines,  machine  tools,  and 
allied  products,  dairy  products,  woolen,  cotton, 
and  knit  goods,  fxirniture,  lumber,  and  woodwork- 
ing products,  granite,  marble,  and  other  finished 
stone,  and  paper  and  paper  products  The  granite 
industry  is  centered  at  BARRE,  while  the  commerce 
of  RUTLAND  earned  it  the  name  of  the  Marble 
City  Other  mineral  products  are  lime,  talc ,  slate, 
and  asbestos  The  first  white  man  known  to  have 
entered  the  area  was  Samuel  de  CHAMPLAIN,  who, 
after  laying  the  foundations  of  Quebec,  journeyed 
Bouth  with  a  Huron  war  party  in  1G09  to  the  beau- 
tiful lake  to  which  he  gave  his  name  The  French 
did  not  attempt  any  permanent  settlement  until 
1065,  when  they  buut  a  fort  and  shrme  to  St  Anne 
on  the  IHI  E  LA  MOTTE  at  the  northern  end  of  Lake 
Champlam  However,  thia  and  later  Frem  h  settle- 
ments were  abandoned,  and  until  well  into  the  18th 
cent  the  region  was  something  of  a  no  man's  land 
hort  Dummer,  built  (1724)  near  the  site  of  BRAT- 
TI  FBOito  to  protect  the  frontier  towns  of  W  Massa- 

<  husetts,  is  considered  the  first  permanent  English 
settlement  m  what  is  now  Vennont      However, 
Vermont's  history  may  be  said  to  have  really  begun 
in  1741,  when  Benmng  WENTWORIH  became  royal 
governor   of   New   Hampshire    According  to   his 
« ommission   New  Hampshire  extended  W  across 
the  Mernmack  river  until  it  mot  "with  our  (i  e  ,  the 
king's]  other  Governments  "    Since  the  king  had 
never  publicly  piochumed  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
colony  of  Now  York,  this  vague  description  bred 

<  considerable  confusion    By  its  c  barter  of  1664  New 
York  claimed  the  Connectu  ut  river  ns  its  eastern 
boundary,  which  it  early  modified  m  the  case  of  the 
c  olony  of  Connectu  ut  (in  return  for  territorial  con- 
cessions from  Connecticut)  so  that  the  New  York- 
Connecticut  boundary  was  established  as  a  line  20 
mi   E  of  the  Hudson  river     Massachusetts  subse- 
quently claimed  the  northward  extension  of  this 
New  York-Connecticut  line  as  its  own  western 
boundary  with  New  York  (and  eventually  made  it 
stick)   Wentworth,  assuming  that  the  line  would  be 
drawn  even  farther  north  to  mark  New  Hamp- 
shire's western  boundary  with  New  York,  granted 
(1749)  the  township  called  BKNNINGTON  (from  his 
Christian  name),  with  the  line  20  mi  E  of  the  Hud- 
son as  its  western  limit,  to  a  group  including  his  rel- 
atives and  friends     He  was  promptly  informed  by 
Gov   George  Clinton  of  New  York  (father  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton)  that  he  had  no  authority  to  make 
such  a  grant  Wentworth  thereupon  suggested  that 
the  matter  be  referred  to  the  crown.  The  outbreak 
of  the  last  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  m  1754 
briefly  suspended  interest  m  the  area,  but  after  the 
British  captured  TICONDEROOA  and  CKOWN  POINT 
in  1759,  Wentworth  resumed  making  land  grants 
He  had  parceled  out,  at  a  considerable  profit  to 
himself,  a  large  part  of  what  IB  now  Vermont,  then 
known  as  the  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  GRANTS,  when  an 
order  in  council  (1764)  sustained  New  York's  terri- 
torial claim  E  to  the  Connecticut  river.  New  York 
immediately  tried  to  assert  its  jurisdiction  over  the 
territory.  Wentworth's  grants  wore  declared  void, 
and  new  grants,  for  the  same  lands,  were  issued 
under  title  from  New  York  Those  who  held  their 
lands  from  New  Hampshire  naturally  refused  to 
budge,  and  a  hot  controversy,  long  in  the  making, 
now  exploded.  Two  rival  sets  of  land  speculators 
had  most  at  stake,  with  the  New  Hampshire 
grantees,  first  on  the  scene,  having  the  edge  over 
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their  New  York  counterparts.  Resistance  to  the 
Yorkers  was  strongest  in  the  west,  where  Ethan 
ALLEN  organised  the  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  BOYS 
Now  York  courts  were  forcibly  broken  up,  and 
armed  violence  was  directed  against  the  Yorkers 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution  m 
1775  altered  the  situation  The  British  replaced  the 
Yorkers  as  the  common  enemy  as  Ethan  Allen  cap- 
tured Ticonderoga  and  Seth  WARNER  took  Crown 
Point  At  WESTMINSTER  in  Jan  ,  1777,  Vermont 
(as  its  citizens  were  soon  calling  the  region)  pro- 
claimed itself  an  independent  state,  and  at  WIND- 
SOR in  July  it  adopted  a  constitution,  notable 
chiefly  because  it  was  the  first  in  the  United  States 
to  provide  for  universal  manhood  suffrage  Thomas 
CHITTENDEN  was  elected  the  first  governor  The 
American  victory  at  Bemnngton  in  Aug  ,  1777  (see 
SARATOGA  CAMPAIGN),  assured  Vermont's  new  stat- 
us Chiefly  bee  ause  of  the  opposition  of  New  York, 
however,  the  Continental  Congress  refused  to  rec- 
ognize Vermont  as  the  14th  colony  or  state  Thus 
rebuffed,  Ethan  Allen  and  his  brother  Ira  ALLEN 
seemed  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  making 
Vermont  a  British  province,  but  the  final  triumph 
of  the  Americans  at  Yorktown  m  1781  put  an  end 
to  this  scheme  Not  until  1791,  after  many  delays 
and  misunderstandings  and,  most  important,  after 
the  dispute  with  New  York  was  finally  adjusted 
(1790)  by  payment  of  $30,000,  did  Vermont  enter 
the  Union,  the  first  state  to  be  admitted  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  the  13  original 
states  In  the  next  two  decades  Vermont  had  the 
greatest  population  im  rease  m  its  history,  from 
85,425  in  1790  to  217,895  in  1810  Most  of  the  im- 
migrants came  from  8  New  England,  as  had  those 
of  the  earliest  days,  and  since  the  more  desirable 
lands  in  the  river  valleys  were  soon  taken  up,  many 
of  them  settled  m  the  less  hospitable  hills  Although 
agriculture  was  dominant,  the  Embargo  Act  of 
1807  gave  rise  to  many  small  industries  here  as 
elsewhere  in  New  England  In  the  unpopular  War 
of  1812  the  large-scale  smuggling  of  supplies  into 
Canada,  whore  they  were  \ised  by  the  British  army, 
was  partially  offset  by  the  Vermont-built  ships  in 
Thomas  M«  Donough's  vie  tonous  fleet  on  Lake 
Champlam  At  this  early  period  in  its  history  Ver- 
mont, lacking  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  was  the 
most  democratic  state  in  New  England  Jefferson- 
mn  Democrats,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  held  political 
control  for  most  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th 
cent  Beginning  in  the  1820s  political  and  social 
life  in  Vermont  was  considerably  affected  by  the 
activities  of  those  opposed  to  Freemasonry,  and  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1832  Vermont  was  the 
only  state  carried  by  William  Wirt,  candidate  of 
the  ANTI-MASONIC  PARTY.  Anti-Masonry  agitation 
expired  soon  thereafter,  to  be  succeeded  by  even 
more  vigorous  efforts  in  behalf  of  another  "anti" 
cause,  the  one  against  slavery  In  the  Mexican 
War,  which  it  viewed  as  an  undertaking  solely  to 
increase  slave  territory,  Vermont  was  a  study  in 
apath\ ,  but  no  Northern  state  was  more  energetic 
in  support  of  the  Union  <auso  in  the  Civil  War 
One  of  the  most  bizarre  incidents  of  the  war  was 
the  Confederate  raid  (1864)  on  SAINT  ALBANS, 
whi(h,  after  the  war,  also  figured  in  the  equally 
bizarre  attempt  of  the  Fenians  to  invade  Canada  in 
the  cause  of  Irish  independence  For  Vermont  the 
post-war  period  meant  another  forced  readjust- 
ment in  agriculture  In  pioneei  days  most  Ver- 
mont farms  wore  self-suffi<  lent ,  a  farmer  and  his 
family  consumed  most  of  what  they  produced,  sold 
a  few  surplus  produc  ts  for  the  little  ( ash  they 
needed,  and  manufactured  at  home  the  miscella- 
neous artu  les  their  lives  required  Largely  because 
of  the  rise  of  manufacturing  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages early  in  the  19th  cent  ,  which  created  a  de- 
mand for  foodstuffs  from  the  non-farming  popula- 
tion, commercial  agriculture  supplanted  self-suffi- 
cient fanning  Gram  and  beef  cattle  became  the 
chief  crops  for  market  However,  these  commodi- 
ties were  soon  supplied  more  cheaply  by  the 
rapidly  expanding  West,  esptnjally  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825  Vermont  then  turned 
to  sheep  raising,  with  the  new  woolen  textile  in- 
dustry of  S  New  England  at  hand  After  the  Civil 
War  the  sheep  industry  rapidly  declined  and  even- 
tually passed  away,  unable  to  withstand  the  com- 
petition of  Western,  Australian,  and  South  Amer- 
ican wool  The  rural  population  also  declined  after 
the  war,  as  some  veterans  followed  the  large  num- 
ber of  Vermonters  who  had  alreadv  migrated  to  the 
West  Others  moved  to  the  large  industrial  cities 
Abandoned  farms,  or,  more  accuiately,  unoccupied 
farms,  became  a  common  sight,  especially  in  the 
uplands  Foreign  immigration,  especially  of 
French  Canadians,  counterbalanced  the  exodus 
somewhat  The  transition  to  dairy  farming  m  the 
20  years  following  the  Civil  War  staved  off  a  per- 
manent decline  in  Vermont's  agriculture  and  ulti- 
mately brought  it  to  its  present  generally  sound 
condition  In  dairying  itself,  however,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  a  readjustment.  The  dairymen,  often 
associated  in  cooperative  creameries,  first  concen- 
trated on  marketing  butter  and  cheese,  but  again, 
competition  from  the  West  proved  too  formidable 
Vermont  then  developed  into  the  huge  "nulkshed" 
for  Boston  and  New  York  that  it  is  today.  The 
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rapid  expansion  of  the  summer  recreation  industry 
since  the  beginning  of  the  20th  cent  has  also 
proved  a  great  boon  for  Vermont  Through  all 
these  changes  much  in  Vermont  life  has  remained 
stable,  but  nothing  has  been  so  constant  as  the  com- 
plete domination  of  the  Republican  party  Attract- 
ed by  its  original  antislavcry  stand,  Vermonters 
embraced  it  warmly  from  the  first  In  Justin  8 
MORRILL  and,  more  recently,  Warren  R  AUSTIN, 
the  state  gave  the  party  leaders  of  national  reputa- 
tion, and  the  Republican  Presidents  Chester  A 
Arthur  and  Calvin  Coohdge  were  born  in  Vermont 
The  extent  of  the  state's  great  devotion  to  the  party 
is  indicated  by  the  presidential  elections  of  1912 
and  1936,  when,  in  each  case,  Vermont  was  one  of 
two  states  that  voted  Republican  (the  others  were 
Utah  in  1912  and  Maine  in  1930)  Vermont  rode 
out  the  depression  of  the  1930s  in  good  style,  per- 
haps because  it  was  so  experienced  in  surviving 
previous  e<  onomic  upheavals  Unlike  other  states, 
it  rohed  hardly  at  all  on  aid  from  the  national  gov- 
ernment in  the  ( risis  While  Vermonters  were 
doubtless  grateful  for  Federal  flood-control  work  to 
prevent  any  recurrence  of  a  flood  such  as  the  disas- 
trous one  of  1927,  worst  in  the  state's  history,  they 
decided  (1936)  in  a  popular  referendum  that  they 
could  do  without  the  Green  Mountain  Parkway 
which  the  New  Deal  proposed  to  establish  Con- 
veying 35,000  ac  res  of  Vermont  land  to  the  United 
States  was  obviously  too  much  for  most  Vermont- 
ers, who  apparently  had  not  forgotten  the  struggle 
their  forefathers  waged  with  the  Yorkers  to  estab- 
lish clear  title  to  their  land  This  rugged  individual- 
ism was  again  exemplified  during  the  Second  World 
War  when  the  state  vigorously  opposed  a  new 
Federal  flood-control  project  which  would  have 
meant  inundating  a  few  of  its  villages  Dorothy 
Canfield  Fisher,  Vermont's  leading  literary  figure, 
has  ably  interpreted  the  Vermont  character  m 
many  of  her  writings  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion are  the  Univ  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Mid- 
dlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Norwich  Univ. 
Northfield,  Bemnngton  College,  Benmngton,  and 
St  Michael's  College,  Winooski  Park  See  Abby 
M  Hemenwav,  Vermont  Historical  Gazetteer  (5 
vols,  1871),  Walter  H  Crockett,  Vermont,  the 
Green  Mountain  State  (5  vols  ,  1921-23) ,  Walter 
Hard  and  Margaret  Hard,  This  Is  Vermont  (1936) , 
Harold  F  Wilson,  The  Hill  Country  of  Northern 
New  England  Its  Sonal  and  Economic  History, 
1700-1930  (1936),  Charles  E  Crane,  Let  Me  Show 
You  Vermont  (1937),  Federal  Writers'  Project, 
Vermont  a  Guide  to  the  Green  Mountain  State 
(1937),  Matt  B  Jones,  Vermont  in  the  Making, 
17f»0~l777  (1939),  David  M  Ludlum,  Social  Fer- 
ment in  Vermont,  179 1 -I860  (1939),  Dixon  R  Fox, 
Yankees  and  Yorkers  (1940),  Frederic  F  Van  de 
Water,  The  RelnUant  Republic  Vermont,  1724- 
1791  (1941),  Charles  M  Thompson,  Independent 
Vermont  (1942),  Earle  Newton,  The  Vermont 
Story  a  History  of  the  People  of  the  Green  Afountain 
State,  1749-1 W  (1949) 

Vermont,  University  of,  and  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, at  Burlington,  with  land-grant,  state,  and 
private  support,  coeducational,  founded  by  Ira 
ALLEN,  chartered  1791,  opened  1800  The  college 
of  agriculture  (chartered  1864)  was  united  with  the 
university  m  1865  There  are  also  colleges  of  arts 
and  sciences,  engineering,  and  medicine  and  a 
school  of  education  and  nursing  The  library, 
designed  by  H  H  Richardson,  holds  Vermont's 
largest  book  collection  Of  interest  are  Fleming 
(art  and  bcieme)  Museum,  a  seismograph,  and  a 
herbarium 

vermouth  (vurmooth').  blend  of  white  wines  forti- 
fied with  additional  alcohol  and  flavored  with 
aromatic  herbs,  spices,  and  roots  It  contains  up 
to  19  percent  of  alcohol  Italian  vermouth  is 
sweeter  and  darker  than  the  French  Vermouth  is 
taken  as  an  appetizer  and  is  used  extensively  in  tho 
preparation  of  cocktails  and  other  mixed  drinks 

Vernadsky,  Vladimir  Ivanovich  (yludye'mlr  Pva'- 
nuvlch  v6rmit'sk6),  1863-1945,  Russian  scientist 
His  outstanding  work  in  mineralogy  was  followed 
by  contributions  to  the  study  of  geochemistry,  of 
isomorphism  of  chemical  elements,  and  of  proper- 
ties of  meteorites  Vernadsky  introduced  the 
method  of  determining  the  ago  of  rocks  and  min- 
erals which  is  based  on  the  measurable  rate  of 
radioactivity  He  founded  and  directed  the  bio- 
geochermcal  laboratory  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Leningrad,  for  the  study  of  the  role  of  micro- 
organisms m  biogeochemical  processes  in  the 
earth's  crust 

Vernal  (vur'nul),  city  (pop  2,119,  alt  5,322  ft ),  to. 
seat  of  Uintah  co  ,  NE  Utah,  in  the  Umtah  Basin, 
S  of  the  Umta  Mts  and  N  of  the  Green  River,  me 
1879  It  is  a  ranching  town  near  Dinosaur  National 
Monument 

Verne,  Jules  (vurn,  zhill'  vern'),  1828-1905, 
French  novelist  In  1863  he  began  a  series  of  ro- 
mances of  extraordinary  journeys,  often  placed  m 
a  future  of  "scientific"  development,  more  than  50 
of  these  books  appeared,  sometimes  more  than  one 
a  year  He  is  especially  known  to  English  readers 
m  translations  of  his  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon  (1863), 
A  Journey  to  the  Center  of  the  Earth  (1864),  From 
the  Earth  to  the  Moon  (1865),  Twenty  Thousand 
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Leagues  under  the  Sea  (1870),  The.  Tour  of  the 
World  in  Eighty  Day*  (1873),  The  Mysterious 
Island  (1875),  and  Muhud  Strogoff  (1876).  Plays 
and  moving  pictures  have  been  made  from  many 
of  his  works 

Verner,  Karl  Adolf  (vur'nur,  Dan  karl  a'ddlf 
vSr'nur),  1846-96,  Danish  philologist  He  was  a 
librarian  at  Halle,  Germany,  and  a  professor  at 
the  Univ  of  Copenhagen  from  1888  His  fame 
rests  entirely  on  Vsrner's  law,  a  linguistic  phenom- 
enon in  the  field  of  ablaut,  notably  in  the  Germanic 
languages  Venter's  law  explained  many  features 
of  Germanic  philology  which  had  been  regarded  as 
arbitrary  exceptions. 

Vernet  (vSrna').  French  family  of  painters  Claude 
Joseph  Vernet  (kl5d'  zhAz&f),  1714-89,  marine 
painter,  b  Avignon  studied  with  his  father,  Antoine 
Vernet,  a  decorative  painter,  and  in  Home,  where  he 
acquired  a  reputation.  Ho  was  summoned  to  Paris 
in  1753  and  commissioned  by  the  king  to  paint 
the  famous  series  of  seaports  of  France  of  which 
he  finished  15  (Louvre)  His  son  Antoine  Charles 
Horace  Vernet  (atwan'  sh&rl'  dras'),  1758-1835, 
called  Carle  Vernet  (ksirl'),  rose  to  fame  under  the 
empire  with  his  drawings  of  the  Italian  campaign 
and  his  paintings  The  Battle  of  Marengo  (Versailles) 
and  Morning  of  Austerlttz  Under  the  Restoration 
he  was  popular  as  a  lithographer  and  painter  of 
dogs,  horses,  and  scenes  of  the  hunt  His  son  Emile 
Jean  Horace  Vernet  (imfi!'  zhi'),  1789-1863,  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  military  painters  of  the 
19th  cent  He  is  best  known  foi  his  decorations  of 
the  Constantino  Room  at  Versailles  and  his  Defense 
of  the  Bamer  at  Clichy  (Louvre) 
vernier  (vur'nfir),  an  auxiliary  scale,  either  straight 
or  an  arc  of  a  circle,  designed  to  slide  along  a  fixed 
scale  Its  unit  divisions,  smaller  than  those  on  the 
fixed  scale,  permit  reading  with  a  far  greater  degree 
of  accuracy  The  vernier  IB  attached  to  the  scales 
of  instruments  employed  for  very  accurate  linear 
or  angular  measuiements,  these  include  the  transit, 
sextant,  quadrant,  barometer,  compass,  and  cah- 
per  It  was  devised  by  a  French  mathematician, 
Pierre  Vernier  (1580-1637),  who  described  it  in 
his  Construction,  usage  et  propnetes  du  quadrant 
nouveau  de  mathematiques  (1631) 
versus  Martin  (vfcrnfi'  marts'),  name  given  to  the 
brilliant  lacquer  process  developed  by  the  four 
Martin  brothers  (fl  reign  of  Louis  XV)  and  to  the 
numerous  products  of  their  art  The  popularity  of 
lacquers  was  part  of  the  18th-century  fashion  of 
chinoisene,  and  the  Martins,  originally  coach 
painters,  became  the  most  skilled  of  the  French 
craftsmen  who  attempted  imitations  of  the  Oriental 
originals  However,  from  copies  of  the  traditional 
Chinese  lacquers  the  Martins  (of  whom  Robert  was 
the  outstanding  talent)  broadened  their  accom- 
plishments to  include  grounds  of  emerald  green, 
lapis  blue,  yellow,  and  a  bronze  green  with  gold 
powdering.  Upon  these  were  decorations  of  Sowers 
and  fruits  and  eventually  whole  mythological  and 
pastoral  bcenes,  while  the  surfaces  were  unsurpassed 
for  their  exquisite  sheen  and  translucenoe  In  1748 
the  Martin  workshops  were  classed  as  a  manufac- 
ture royale  The  vogue  for  verms  Martin  caused  it 
to  be  applied  not  only  to  furniture  and  such 
bibelots  as  fans  and  tobacco  boxes,  but  to  sedan 
chairs  and  entire  rooms  Fine  examples  are  in  the 
museums  of  Paris,  and  Sans  Souci  at  Potsdam  has 
salons  still  preserving  their  lacquer  adornments 
Vernon,  Edward,  1684-1757,  English  admiral  He 
served  in  the  navy  from  1700  and  was  a  member  of 
Parliament  from  1722,  violently  opposing  Robert 
Walpole's  government  In  the  War  of  Jenkins's 
Ear  he  commanded  the  attack  on  Spanish  posses- 
sions which  he  had  strongly  advocated  His  seizure 
of  Puerto  Bello  (which  was  scarcely  defended)  was 
highly  acclaimed,  but  was  followed  by  defeats  at 
Cartagena  (1740)  and  Santiago  de  Cuba  (1741) 
and  by  a  quarrel  with  the  commander  of  land 
forces  Both  men  were  recalled  (1741) ,  and  in  1746 
Vernon  resigned  from  the  navy  Vernon 's  nick- 
name, "Grog"  (from  his  coat  of  grogram  cloth),  was 
Eren  to  the  drink  of  water  mixed  with  rum  which 
ordered  served  to  his  sailors  as  a  form  of  ration- 
ing to  curb  their  drunkenness  The  practice  was 
later  adopted  throughout  the  navy  Lawrence 
Washington,  half  brother  of  George  Washington, 
named  his  estate  Mt  Vernon  for  the  adnural,  under 
whom  he  had  served  See  biography  by  Douglas 
Ford  (1907)  *>  *  i  *  ««» 

Vernon,  city  (pop  5,209),  8  British  Columbia,  near 
the  north  end  of  Okanagan  Lake  and  HE  of  Kam- 
loops  The  center  of  a  fruitgrowing  area,  it  has 
packing  and  dehydrating  plants  and  woodworking, 
cement,  and  electric-appliances  industries 
Vernon,  1  Town  (pop  8,978),  N  Conn  ,  NE  of  Hart- 
ford, settled  c  1726,  ino.  1808  It  includes  ROCK- 
VILLE  2  City  (1940  pop  9,277,  1947  estimated 
pop  12,000),  co  seat  of  Wilbarger  co.,  N  Texas, 
near  the  Pease  nver  and  NW  of  Wichita  Falls,  inc 
1890  Vernon  was  founded  in  1880  on  the  cattle 
trail  to  Dodge  City  not  far  from  the  crossing  of  the 
Red  and  was  the  roistering  trail  town  until  Swiss 
and  Wendish  farmers  came.  Oil  was  found  later, 
and  the  city  of  today  handles  rich  yields  of  cattle, 
cotton,  small  (rains,  and  oil.  It  is  a  highway  cen- 
ter and  has  meat  packing  and  other  industries. 
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Vernonia,  town  (pop.  1,412),  NW  Oregon,  NW  of 
Portland,  inc.  1891.  It  is  a  lumber  center. 
Verny,  Kaiakh  SSR:  see  ALMA-ATA. 
Vero  Beach  (ver'6),  city  (pop  3,060),  co.  seat  of 
Indian  River  co  ,  E  Fla  ,  on  Indian  River  and  NE 
of  Lake  Okeechobee;  founded  c.1888,  inc.  1919  as 
Vero,  renamed  1925.    It  is  a  fishing  and  bathing 
resort  and  an  important  shipping  center  for  citrus 
fruit.   Near  by  are  the  noted  McKee  Jungle  Gar- 
dens (opened  1931),  an  80-aoro  botanical  tract. 

Veroia  or  Verit  (both  v«'rSa),  town,  Macedonia, 
Greece,  c  40  mi.  W  of  Salomca  It  was  anciently 
Berea  or  Beroea  Paul  and  Silas  preached  here 
Acts  17  10 

Verona  (vuro'nti,  Ital.  varS'na),  city  (pop.  84,862), 
capital  of  Verona  prov.,  Venetia,  NE  Italy,  on  the 
Adige  Its  position  on  the  Brenner  road  to  Ger- 
many has  given  it  since  Roman  times  commercial 
and  strategic  importance  Odoacer  made  it  his 
fortress,  Theodonc  his  favorite  residence.  The  seat 
of  a  Lombard  duchy,  later  of  Frankish  counts, 
Verona  became  a  free  commune  in  the  1 1th  cent 
The  Veronese  League,  an  alliance  of  several  com- 
munes led  by  Verona,  merged  with  the  LOMBARD 
LEAGUE  against  Emperor  Frederick  I  EZZKLINO 
DA  ROMANO  held  swav  over  the  city  from  1226  to 
1259  The  strife  between  Guelphs  and  Ghibelhnes 
which  tore  Verona  m  the  13th  and  14th  cent  is  sym- 
bolused  m  the  stoiv  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  The 
Ghibelhne  Delia  Scala  (or  Scaligen)  family  became 
lords  of  Verona  m  1277,  under  Can  Francesco 
(Cangrande)  dell  a  SCALA  the  city  reached  its  great- 
est power  His  successors  gradually  lost  all  posses- 
sions until  m  1387  Verona  fell  to  Milan  Venice 
conquered  Verona  in  1405  The  city  fared  well 
under  Venetian  rule  (1406-1797)  In  the  Renais- 
sance, Vorona  produced  such  architects  as  Gio- 
CONDO  and  San  Micheh  and  such  painters  as 
PISANELLO  and  Paolo  Veronese,  who  embellished 
both  their  native  city  and  Venice  In  the  19th 
cent  Austna,  which  then  ruled  Vonetia,  made 
Vorona  its  chief  fortress  m  N  Italy  Its  strangle- 
hold over  Venetia  was  ended  only  with  the  Austro- 
Prussian  War  (1866)  Despite  the  heavy  damage 
it  suffered  during  the  Second  World  War,  Verona 
retains  many  ancient  monuments  These  include 
a  Roman  amphitheater  (the  largest  except  for  the 
Colosseum)  now  used  for  opera  performances,  the 
Church  of  San  Zeno  Maggiore  (9th-13th  cent ), 
the  12th-century  town  hall,  the  famous  Gothic 
tombs  of  the  Scaligen,  an  imposing  14th-century 
castle,  and  the  Renaissance  Loggia  del  Coiisiglio 
The  Romanesque  cathedral  (12th-16th  cent )  was 
damaged  by  bombing,  the  Ponte  della  Pletra,  an 
early  Roman  stone  bridge,  and  the  pinnacled  Ponte 
Scaligero  (1364)  were  blown  up  by  the  Germans 
in  April,  1945  See  A  M  Allen,  History  of  Verona 
(1910) 

Verona  (vurS'nu)  1  Borough  (pop  8,967),  NE  N  J  , 
NW  of  Newark  near  Montolair,  me  1907  Metal 
powder  is  made  here  2  Borough  (pop  4,356), 
Allegheny  co  ,  SW  Pa  ,  on  the  Allegheny  nver  and 
NE  of  Pittsburgh,  me  1871  Chemicals  and  rail- 
road equipment  are  made  here 

Verona,  Congress  of,  1822,  last  of  the  European 
conferences  held  (at  Vorona,  Italy)  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  of  1814  The 
mam  question  debated  was  the  revolution  in  Spain 
against  FBRDINAND  VII  The  congress  decided 
that  a  French  army,  under  mandate  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  should  suppress  the  rebellion  The  deci- 
sion was  protested  by  the  English  foreign  minister, 
George  CANNING,  and  led  to  the  growing  rift  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  other  powers 

Veronese,  Paolo  (pa '516  varonft'za),  1528-88,  Ital- 
ian painter  of  the  Venetian  school  Named  Paolo 
Cahari,  he  was  called  II  Veronese  from  his  birth- 
place, Verona  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  painter 
Antonio  Badile  His  early  work  was  also  influenced 
by  Domenico  del  Riccio,  who,  like  Badile,  belonged 
to  the  group  of  Veronese  painters  that  looked  to 
Venice  for  inspiration  The  young  Veronese  was 
influenced  by  the  art  of  Mantua,  where  he  saw  the 
works  of  Mantegna  and  of  the  Romans,  Pnmatic- 
cio  and  Giuho  Romano,  and  by  the  Brescian 
artist  II  Moretto  Under  these  influences  ho  began 
to  develop  his  native  sense  for  limpid  purity  of 
color  and  clear  differentiation  of  tones  before  he 
went  to  Venice  m  1553  Battista  Zelotti,  another 
pupil  of  Badile,  collaborated  with  Veronese  m  the 
execution  of  much  of  his  early  work,  such  as  the 
frescoes  (1551)  for  the  Villa  So  rant  a  (fragments 
preserved  in  the  cathedral  at  Castelfranco  Vcneto) 
At  Venice  Us  genius  was  soon  recognized  In  1563 
and  1554  he  worked  on  ceiling  paintings  for  the 
ducal  palace,  including  Age  and  Youth  and  Hera 
Presenting  Gifts  to  Venice.  Between  1555  and  1670 
he  executed  many  works  for  the  Church  of  San 
Sebastiano,  including  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Esther  for  the  sacristy  ceiling  (1656),  the  organ 
shutters  with  the  scenes  of  Chnat  Healing  at  the 
Pool  and  the  Cwcumcwum  (1560),  and  the  Afortyr- 
domofSt.  Sebastian  and  St  Mark  and  St.  Marcd- 
linus  Urged  to  Martyrdom  (1666)  in  the  main  choir 
Shortly  before  1660  he  executed  the  Supper  at 
Emmaus  (Louvre),  the  first  of  many  religious 
feast  scenes  which  Veronese  interpreted  m  charac- 
teristically secular  and  decorative  manner,  giving 


emphasis  to  the  splendor  of  color  and  opulence  of 
accessories.  These  feast  scene*  include  the  Alar- 
nag*  at  Cana  (1662;  Louvre) :  the  feast  in  the  Howe 
of  the  Pharisee  (o  1570;  Milan);  and  the  famous 
Feast  in  the  How*  of  Lew,  (1573;  Academy,  Venice) 
In  1573  the  artist  was  called  before  the  Inquisition 
because  of  one  of  hia  feast  paintings  and  required 
to  change  details  objectionable  to  the  court  He 
began  work,  c  1566  on  the  fresco  decoration  of  the 
Villa  Barbaro  at  Maser  in  Vouetia.  These  ex- 
quisitely fresh  mythological,  landscape,  and  por- 
trait frescoes  stand  as  testimony  of  the  master's 
supreme  decorative  genius  In  1576  he  painted  one 
of  his  most  famous  works,  The  Rape  of  Europa,  now 
in  the  ducal  palace  After  the  fire  of  1577  he  was 
employed  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  ducal  palace 
where  he  executed  the  splendid  Tnumph  of  Venice 
and  Venice  Ruling  with  Justice  and  Peace  Veronese 
ranks  among  the  greatest  of  the  Venetian  painters 
His  use  of  cool,  clear  color  harmonies  was  distinct 
from  the  warmer  tonality  of  his  contemporaries 
Titian  and  Tintoretto  and  anticipated  the  18th 
century  style,  especially  of  Tiepolo  A  few  of  his 
works  are  in  American  collections,  including  fine 
allegorical  paintings,  Wisdom  and  Strength  and 
Man  between  Virtue  and  Vice  (Fnok  Coil.  New 
York),  Venus  and  Mars  (Metropolitan  Mus.), 
Lady  with  Her  Daughter  (Walters  Art  Gall.,  Balti- 
more), and  Rest  on  the  Flight  to  Egypt  (Ringung 
Mus  of  Art,  Saiasota,  Fla.). 

veronica  (vurd'nlku)  [Latin,  probably  connected 
with  Greek  Berenice],  relic  preserved  in  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Rome  It  is  said  to  be  a  veil  which  a  kind 
woman  gave  Jesus  to  wipe  his  face  as  he  was  on  the 
way  to  Calvary  When  he  gave  it  back,  the  cloth 
retained  the  print  of  his  face.  The  woman,  often 
called  Veronica,  is  not  listed  in  official  calendars  of 
saints 

veronica,  plant  see  SPEEDWELL 

Verplanck,  Gulian  Crommehn  (vurplangk'),  1786- 
1870,  American  author,  b  New  York  city,  grad 
Columbia,  1801  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1807  and  took  part  in  politics,  writing  against  the 
Clinton  faction  verse  satires  collected  in  The  Buck- 
tail  Bards  (1819)  Verplanck  served  in  the  New 
York  legislature  and  (1825-33)  in  the  U  8  House 
of  Representatives  He  was  a  professor  (1821-24) 
at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  and  wrote 
Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Usea  of  the  Various 
Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion  (1824)  Ho  was 
associated  (1828-30)  with  William  Cullen  Bryant 
and  R  C  Sands  m  writing  the  annual  Talisman 
Verplanck  edited  Shakspere's  plays  (3  vols  ,  1847) 

Verrazano,  Giovanni  da  (jovan'nf-  da  v?r"  ratsil'n6, 
vBr'uzh'no),  r  1480-1527?,  Italian  navigator  and 
explorer,  in  the  servu  e  of  Franr  o  Sailing  west  to 
reach  Asia,  Verrazano  explored  (1524)  the  North 
American  coast  probably  from  North  Carolina  to 
Maine  Possibly*  he  was  the  first  European  to 
enter  New  York  Bay  In  1526,  or  later,  sailing 
from  France,  he  explored  the  West  Indies,  where 
the  natives  killed  him  Based  on  his  discoveries, 
his  brother  Gerolamo's  maps  (1529)  showed  a  new 
concept  of  North  America 

Verres,  Gaius  (gu'us  vfi'r?z),  c  120  B  C-43  B  C  , 
Roman  administrator  He  held  various  posts  be- 
fore serving  as  governor  of  Sicily  (73-71  B  C  ) 
There  his  corruption  and  extoition  were  notable 
even  in  an  era  when  corruption  among  Roman 
governors  was  taken  for  granted  He  was  brought 
to  trial,  and  CICERO  began  to  issue  his  thundering 
Verrme  Orations  against  him  Undeniably  the  trial 
was  a  political  maneuver  to  bolster  the  senatorial 
party  opposing  him  and  undeniably  the  denuncia- 
tions by  Cicero  were  highly  colored,  but  no 
adequate  defense  could  be  offered  Verros  fled  to 
Massiha  (modern  Marseilles),  where  he  lived  until 
proscribed  by  Mark  Antony  in  46  B  C 

Verrill,  Addison  Emery  (vft'rll),  1839-1926,  Ameri- 
can zoologist,  b  Oxford  co  ,  Maine,  grad  Harvard 
(B  8  ,  1862)  He  was  professor  of  zoology  at  Yalo 
(1864—1907)  and  curator  of  the  zoological  museum 
(1865-1910)  He  served  on  scientific  explorations 
of  the  U  S  Fish  Commission,  investigating  and 
reporting  on  the  marine  biology  of  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  coasts  of  Amenca  and  that  of  Bermuda 

Verrius  Flaccus  (ve'rSus  fl&'kus),  fl  20  B.C , 
Roman  grammarian.  Little  is  known  of  his  life  A 
freedman,  he  was  appointed  by  Augustus  to  edu- 
cate his  grandsons  and  died  at  an  advanced  age 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Of  his  numerous 
works,  only  one,  his  treatise  De  verborwn  ngnificatu 
[on  the  meaning  of  words],  survives  m  an  abridg- 
ment by  Sextus  Pompoms  FESTUS  This  work  is 
a  source  of  information  about  Latin  grammar  and 
Roman  literature,  customs  and  myths. 

Vsrrocchio,  Andre*  del  (andra'a  del  ver-r6k'kyd), 
1435-88,  Florentine  sculptor,  silversmith,  painter, 
and  engineer,  whose  real  name  was  Andrea  di 
Miohele  di  Francesco  di  Cioni  He  was  a  leading 
figure  in  the  early  Renaissance,  and  his  workshop 
was  a  center  for  the  training  of  young  art»ts  m 
Florence,  among  them  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 
Lorenzo  da  Crew.  Few  of  hia  paintings  exist.  One 
attributed  to  him  is  the  Baptism  of  Christ  (Uffiii). 
He  studied  the  goldsmith's  craft  under  Gmliano 
Verrooohi  and  sculpture  under  Donatello  As  a 

sculptor  he  left  a  variety  of  masterly  performances 
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Among  the  earliest  works  in  Florence  are  the  Boy 
with  a  Dolphin  (Pala*»o  Veechio)  and  David 
(BarwIJo)  In  1480  he  completed  a  relief  in  silver, 
the  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist,  for  the  altar  in 
the  baptistery  (now  in  the  cathedral  museum) 
Another  side  of  his  art  is  seen  in  his  tombs  of  the 
Medici  (San  Lorenao) .  But  his  finest  achievements 
were  the  bronze  group,  Incredulity  of  St  Thomas 
(Or  San  Michele),  and  the  unsurpassed  equestrian 
statue  of  the  condottiere  Bartolomeo  Colleom  in 
Venice  Verrocchio  completed  the  clay  model  for 
this,  but  the  statue  itself  was  cast  in  bronze  after 
his  death  by  Alessandro  Leopardi,  who  added  a 
bronze  frieze  for  the  pedestal.  In  marble  and  in 
terra  cotta  the  master  made  some  celebrated  por- 
trait busts  and  beautiful  reliefs  Works  attributed 
to  him  are  in  museums  in  Paris  and  London, 
a  painting,  Madonna  and  Child,  is  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  and  three  terra  cottas  are  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington.  D  C 

Versailles  (v^rsals'  vursl',  FT.  versl'),  city  (pop 
63,114),  capital  of  Seine-et-Oise  dept ,  N  France, 
aW  of  Pans  It  was  an  insignificant  village  when, 
in  1629,  Louis  XIII  built  a  hunting  lodge  there 
Louis  XIV  selected  the  area  for  the  construction  of 
the  palace  which  to  the  present  day  has  remained 
the  moat  famous  in  the  world  and  the  model  for 
hundreds  of  imitations  The  labor  involved  (no- 
tably the  draining  and  filling  of  the  terrain)  was  as 
staggering  as  the  sum  it  cost  (66,000,000  hvres) 
Work  was  begun  in  1661,  m  1682  Louis  moved  his 
court  to  Versailles  The  huge  palace,  representing 
the  French  classic  style  at  its  height,  is  the  work 
of  Louis  LE  VAU,  J  H  MANSART,  and  Charles  LE 
Bmm,  LENOTRK  laid  out  the  park  and  gardens, 
decorated  with  numerous  fountains,  reservoirs,  and 
sculptures  by  artiHtts  such  as  COYSEVOX.  To  gup- 
ply  water  for  the  fountains  and  other  water  dis- 
plays a  huge  machine  was  built  at  MARLY-LE-ROI 
The  park  contains  two  smaller  palaces,  the  Grand 
TRIANON  and  the  Petit  Trianon,  and  numerous 
temples,  grottoes,  and  other  decorative  structures 
The  construction  of  the  chateau  resulted  in  the 
growth  of  the  town  of  Versailles,  with  numerous 
governmental  buildings  and  private  mansions,  it 
enormously  stimulated  the  trade  and  industry  of 
the  region  and  made  the  French  court  the  focal 
point  of  Euiope  Nevertheless,  its  tremendous 
cost  was  greatly  resented  Louis  XV,  who  was 
ho«n  here,  modified  the  interior  of  the  palace  and 
the  park,  where  ho  astonished  Europe  with  the 
lavishness  of  his  fetes  The  scene  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  French  Revolution,  Versailles  ceased  to  bo  a 
royal  residence  in  1790  (the  Tuileries  in  Pans  re- 
placed it  in  this  function)  Louis  Philippe  made  it 
a  national  monument  and  museum  ((ontaimng 
more  than  7,000  paintings)  The  palate  was  the 
scene  of  the  proclamation  of  the  German  Empire 
(1871)  and  of  the  Third  French  Republic  and  waa 
traditionally  used  for  joint  meetings  of  the  two 
legislative  chambers  Several  important  treaties 
were  signed  here 

Versailles  (vursRlz',  vur-)  1  City  (pop  2,648),  co 
seat  of  Woodford  to  ,  N  central  Ky  ,  W  of  Lexing- 
ton, in  a  region  producing  bluegrass  seed,  tobacco, 
and  hemp,  founded  1792  Margaret  Hall,  a  school 
for  girls,  is  here  Near  by  is  Pwgah  Church  (1812) 
2  City  (pop  1,781),  oo  seat  of  Morgan  co  ,  central 
Mo  ,  near  the  Lake  of  the  Ozarks,  founded  e  1836 
It  has  tourist  and  farm  trade  3  Village  (pop 
1,711),  W  Ohio,  NW  pf  Piqua,  settled  1819,  me 
1855  Overalls  are  made  here  4  Residential  bor- 
ough (pop  2,401),  SW  Pa  ,  SE  of  Pittsburgh,  me 
1892  Pig  iron  is  made  here 

Versailles,  Treaty  of,  name  of  several  treaties  signed 
in  the  palace  at  Versailles,  France  For  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  of  1783,  see  PARIS,  TREATY  or,  1783 
The  Preliminary  Treaty  of  Versailles  of  1871  was 
signed  at  the  end  of  the  Franco- Prussian  War  by 
Bismarck  for  Germany  and  by  Thiers  for  France 
It  was  ratified  (1871)  in  the  Treaty  of  Frankfurt 
France  ceded  Alsace  (except  the  Territory  of  Bel- 
fort)  and  part  of  Lorpame,  including  Metz,  to 
Germany  and  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity  of 
*1 ,000,000,000  (5,000,000.000  francs)  German  oc- 
cupation troops  were  to  remain  until  payment  had 
been  completed  (only  until  1873,  it  turned  out, 
because  of  French  speed  in  paying)  The  most  im- 
portant treaty  signed  at  Versailles  (in  the  Hall 
of  Mirrors)  was  that  of  1919  It  was  the  chief 
among  the  five  peace  treaties  that  terminated  the 
First  World  War  (the  other  four  were  Saint- 
Germain,  for  Austria,  Trianon,  for  Hungary, 
Neuilly,  for  Bulgaria;  and  Sfevrea,  for  Turkey) 
Signed  on  June  28,  1919,  by  the  representatives 
of  Germany  on  the  one  hand  and  by  those  of  the 
Allies  (save  Russia)  on  the  other,  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  embodied  the  result  of  the  lengthy  and 
often  embittered  negotiations  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  of  1918-19  Germany  was  not  con- 
sulted during  the  negotiations  and  was  merely  re- 
quested to  accept  the  final  terms  The  outstanding 
figured  in  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  treaty 
vere  Woodrow  WIMM>M  f6r  the  United  Stated, 
CutMfcNCttAU  for  Frarice,  LLOYD  GEORGE  for  Eng- 
land, and  OHCANDO  for  Italy— the  so-called  Big 
Four,  Among  the  chief  causes  of  Allied  dissension 
woji  th«  refusal  of  Wilson  to  recognise  the  secret 
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agreements  reached  by  the  Allies  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  th* refusal  of  Italy  to  forego  the  territorial 
gains  promised  (1915)  by  the  secret  Treaty  of 
London,  and  French  insistence  on  harsh  treatment 
of  Germany.  Wilson's  FOURTEEN  POINTS  were,  m 
their  essence,  sacrificed,  but  his  main  object,  the 
formation  of  the  LEAGUE  or  NATIONS,  was  em- 
bodied in  the  treaty  Italian  claims  were  only 
partially  met  in  the  Treaty  of  Saint-Germain,  and 
France  also  was  obliged  to  make  some  concessions 
to  Wilson's  insistence.  However,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  the 
United  States  merely  declared  the  war  with  Ger- 
many at  an  end  in  1921  The  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
containing  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
is  a  voluminous  and  detailed  document  It  for- 
mally placed  the  responsibility  for  the  war  on  Ger- 
many and  its  allies  and  imposed  on  Germany  the 
burden  of  the  SEPARATIONS  payments  It  contained 
clauses  (never  carried  out)  for  the  trial  of  Emperor 
William  II  and  other  major  war  criminals  The 
chief  territorial  clauses  were  those  restoring  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  to  France,  placing  the  former  German 
colonies  under  League  of  Nations  MANDATES, 
awarding  most  of  West  Prussia,  including  Posnan 
and  the  POLISH  CORRIDOR,  to  Poland,  establishing 
DANZIG  as  a  free  city,  and  providing  for  plebiscites 
which  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  Eupen  and  Mal- 
m£dy  to  Belgium,  of  N  Schleswig  to  Denmark,  and 
of  parts  of  Upper  Silesia  to  Poland  The  SAAR 
TERRITORY  was  placed  under  French  administra- 
tion for  15  years,  the  RHINELAND  was  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  Allies  for  an  equal  period,  and  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  to  be  permanently 
demilitarized  The  German  army  was  reduced  to 
a  maximum  of  100,000  men,  the  German  navy  was 
similarly  reduced,  and  Germany  was  forbidden  to 
build  submannes,  military  aircraft,  tanks,  and 
other  weapons  of  aggression  Germany,  after  futile 
protests,  accepted  the  treaty,  which  became  effec- 
tive in  Jan  ,  1920  While  STRBSKMANN  was  Ger- 
man foreign  minister,  Germany  by  a  policy  of  ful- 
fillment succeeded  in  having  some  of  the  treaty 
terms  eased  R-eparations  payments,  the  most 
ruinous  part  of  the  treaty,  were  suspended  in  1931 
and  were  never  resumed  In  1945  Chancellor 
HITLER  unilaterally  canceled  the  military  clauses 
of  the  treaty,  which  in  practice  became  dead  letter 
A  vast  hteiature  has  been  written  on  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  and  on  the  Troaty  of  Versailles, 
and  controversy  continues  as  to  whether  the  treaty 
was  just,  too  harsh,  or  not  harsh  enough  See  J  M 
Keynes,  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace  (1919) , 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peac  e,  The 
Treaties  of  Peace,  19 19-1923  (2  vols,  1-924), 
Georges  Clemenceau,  Grandeur  and  Misery  of 
Victory  (1930),  Harold  Nicolson,  Peacemaking, 
1919  (1933),  Lord  George  Riddell  and  othois,  The 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  After  (1936),  J  T  Shot- 
well,  At  the  Pans  Peace  Conference  (1937),  David 
Lloyd  George,  Memoirs  of  the  Peace  Conference 
(1939),  Paul  Birdsall,  Versailles  Twenty  Years 
After  (1941) 

Verschaffelt,  Pieter  Anton  (pe'tur  un'ton  vur- 
skha'fiilt),  1710-93,  Flemish  sculptor,  known  also 
as  Pietro  Fiammmgo  [Peter  the  Fleming]  In  1752 
he  settled  at  Mannheim,  Germany,  where  he  be- 
came director  of  the  academy  There  are  his  most 
important  works — decorations  for  the  Jesuit 
church  and  for  the  library  of  the  ducal  palace  and 
a  statue  of  Elector  Charles  Theodore  In  the  cathe- 
dral at  Ghent  is  his  tomb  of  Bishop  Maximilian 
Antoine  van  dor  Noot,  in  Rome  his  monument  to 
Pope  Benedict  XIV  He  was  one  of  the  best- 
known  representatives  of  the  rococo  style 

Versec,  Yugoslavia  see  VRSAO 

versification,  principles  of  metr  u  al  prat  tice  in  poetry 
In  different  hteratuies  poetic  form  is  achieved  in 
various  ways,  but  a  definite  and  predictable  pat- 
tern in  the  language  seems  always  fundamental 
In  Greek  poetry  the  pattern  is  in  the  quantity  of 
the  syllables,  by  which  term  was  meant  the  dura- 
tion of  the  time  required  to  express  a  syllable  In- 
tricate and  effective  metrical  patterns  were  devised 
by  the  Greek  poets  and  adapted  by  the  Romans 
Greek  terminology  is  still  used  in  the  analysis  of 
metrics,  although  in  modern  languages  stress  has 
been  substituted  for  quantity  The  line  or  verse  of 
poetry  is  a  fundamental  unit  of  meter  and  is  divided 
somewhat  arbitrarily  into  feet  according  to  the 
major  and  minor  stresses  In  the  familiar  mnemon- 
ic stanza  beginning,  "Thirty  days  hath  Septem- 
ber," there  are  four  stresses  in  the  first  line,  there 
is  no  unstressed  syllable  between  the  second  and 
third  stressed  ones  The  types  of  feet  retain  the 
ancient  Greek  names  iambus  -'— ,  trochee  —-' ,  spon- 
dee — — ,  pyrrhic  w  *•' ,  anapest « »-— ,  and  dactyl  —  **  *• 
Accordingly  the  number  and  the  type  of  feet  deter- 
mine the  name  of  the  meter,  e  g  ,  iambic  PENTAM- 
ETER, five  iambic  feet,  iambic  hexameter  (see 
ALEXANDRINE;,  six  iambic  feet,  dactylic  hexameter, 
six  dactylic  feet.  A  patterned  arrangement  of  lines 
into  a  group  is  called  the  stansa  RHYME,  which  de- 
veloped after  the  classical  period,  perhaps  to  rein- 
force rhythm  when  the  old  quantitative  verse  was 
no  longer  used,  is  an  important  element  in  stan- 
•aic  structure  Rhyme  was  developed  to  a  high 

degree  in  Romance  languages,  especially  in  Pro- 
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vencal  and  French  Germanic  poetry,  entirely  un- 
related to  Greek  origins,  developed  characteristics 
of  its  own,  which  are  reflected  In  modern  poetry 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Icelandic  poetry  had  strong 
accents  or  stresses,  usually  four  to  a  line,  a  caesura 
or  definite  break  in  the  middle  of  the  lino,  and  a 
pattern  of  ALLITERATION,  usually  of  three  of  the 
stressed  syllables  of  the  line,  sometimes  of  only  two 
Much  of  Middle  English  poetry  is  alliterative 
verse,  while  the  rest  follows  the  "French"  forms  of 
rhyme  and  rhythm  Chaucer  is  credited  with  in- 
venting the  fiiet  characteristically  hnglish  stanca 
form,  the  rhyme  royal  (see  PENTAMETER)  Later 
popular  Engliwh  forms  were  the  BALLAD  stanza,  the 
BONNBT,  and  the  stansa  developed  by  Edmund 
SPENSER  and  called  Spenserian  Blank  verse  be- 
came the  great  dramatic  line  m  the  Ibth  cent ,  and 
the  heroic  couplet  was  the  dominant  form  m  18th- 
century  English  verse  Modern  poets  have  recog- 
nized both  the  temporal  and  the  stress  measures 
of  verse  and  hare  experimented  with  assonance,  al- 
literation, sprung  rhythm  (see  HOPKINS,  GERARD 
MANLEY),  and  FREE  VERSE.  See  George  Saints- 
bury,  A  History  of  English  Prosody  (3  vols  .  1906- 
10) ,  R  M  Alden,  English  Verse  Specimens  Illus- 
trating Its  Principles  and  History  (1929),  G  W 
Allen,  American  Prosody  (1936),  Karl  Shapiro,  A 
Bibliography  of  Modern  Prosody  (1948). 

vert  libre   see  FREE  VERSE 

vertebral  column   see  SPINAL  COLUMN 

vertebrate  (vur'tubraf) ,  any  animal  having  a  back- 
bone or  SPINAL  COLUMN  In  the  adults  of  all  forms 
from  the  bony  fish  to  mammals  the  backbone  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  vertebrae  The  subphylum  Ver- 
tebrata  (Cramata)  is  divided  into  classes  which  in- 
clude fish,  amphibia,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals 
In  addition  to  an  internal  skeleton  of  bone  and 
cartilage  or  of  cartilage  alone,  vertebrates  have  a 
spinal  cord,  a  brain  enclosed  in  a  cranium,  a  heart 
divided  into  two,  three,  or  four  chambers,  and  no 
more  than  four  hmbH  (variously  modified  in  the 
different  classes)  Three  subphyla  of  primitive 
marine  forms  (one  of  which  is  lepresented  by  the 
lancelet  Amphioxua)  lack  a  true  vertebral  column 
but  have  a  gelatinous  rod  or  notochord  In  the 
lowest  foims  this  is  present  only  m  the  early  life 
stages  Together  with  the  Vei  tebrata  these  primi- 
tive forms  comprise  the  phylum  Chordata 

vertigo  (vur'tlg6),  sensations  of  dizziness  and  of 
inability  to  maintain  equilibrium  resulting  from 
manv  causes  Rapidly  moving  obiects  followed  by 
the  eves,  sudden  changes  in  position  of  the  body, 
looking  down  from  a  height,  SEASICKNESS,  intoxi- 
cations, injuries  and  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  & 
disorder  associated  with  the  auditorv  nerve,  known 
as  Memere's  disease,  cause  the  condition  Vertigo 
is  treated  by  removing  the  particular  cause 

Vertue,  George  (vur'choo),  1084-1756,  English  en- 
graver and  antiquary  He  gained  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  an  engraver  by  his  faithful  reproductions  of 
the  portiaits  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  and  othei 
contemporary  artists,  of  whose  work  he  made  over 
500  plates  He  also  made  engravings  of  Bntish 
works  of  art  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  His 
notebooks  (now  in  the  British  Museum)  were  used 
by  Horace  Walpolo  in  compiling  his  Anecdotes  of 
Painting  in  England  (4  vols  ,  1762-71) 

Verttimnus  (vurtum'nua),  in  Roman  religion,  god 
of  the  harvest  He  was  particularly  associated 
with  fnnts  A  harvest  festival  held  in  August,  the 
Vortumnaha,  was  dedicated  to  him 

Verulamium   see  SAINT  ALBANS,  England. 

vervain*  see  VERBENA 

Verviers  (yorwa'),  town  (pop  40,296),  Li6ge 
prov  ,  E  Belgium,  E  of  Li£ge  It  produces  metal 
goods  and  has  manufactures  of  woolen  and  cotton 
textiles 

Vervins,  Treaty  of  (ver've'),  1598,  peace  treat\ 
signed  at  the  small  town  of  Vervins,  Aisne  dept ,  N 
Franco,  by  the  representatives  of  Henry  IV  of 
France  and  Philip  II  of  Spain  It  ended  the  French 
Wars  of  Religion  bj  obliging  Philip  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  France,  thus  depriving  the  Catholic 
League  of  Spanish  support 

Verwey,  Albert  (al'bflrt  vgrvl'),  1865-1937,  Dutch 
poet  He  was  professor  of  Dutch  literature  at  the 
Umv  of  Leiden  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  1880 
literary  revival,  he  was  all  his  life  influential  in 
Dutch  letters,  especially  as  a  <  ritic 

Very,  Jones,  1813-80,  American  poet,  b  Salem, 
Mass  He  was  a  fnend  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau 
and  a  contributor  to  the  Dial,  journal  of  the  tran- 
scendental ists  Emerson  helped  him  edit  his  some- 
what m>sti(_al  Essays  and  Poems  (1839)  See 
biography  bv  W  I  Bartlett  (1942) 

Veulius,  Andreas  (vIs&'leuB),  1514-64,  Flemish 
anatomist  He  made  many  discoveries  in  anatomy 
and  became  noted  as  professor  of  anatomy  (1637?-* 
1646?)  at  the  Umv  of  Padua  '  There  he  produced 
his  chief  work,  De  humani  corpons  fabrica  (1543), 
based  on  studies  made  by  dissection  and  covering 
the  whole  field  of  human  anatomy,  the  notable 
illustrations  are  attributed  to  Jan  von  Calcar 
VoHahus's  condensation  (1643)  appeared  in  Eng- 
lish as  The  Epitome  of  Andreas  Visalius  (1949) 
His  work  overthrew  many  doctrines  of  Galen 
and  directed  a  storm  of  criticism  against  Vesaliue 
He  left  Padua,  becoming  physician  to  Emperor 
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VESOUL 

Charles  V  and  to  his  son  Philip  II  In  1563  he 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  and  on  the  return 
voyage  died  at  Zante,  Greece  Bee  biography  by 
J.  M  Ball  (1910),  H  W.CuHhmg.  Bw-bMwgraphy 
of  Andrecu  Vesaliua  (ed  by  J  F  Fulton,  1943) 
Vesoul  (vuzflol'),  town  (pop  10,744),  capital  of 
Haute-Saone  dept ,  E  Franc  e,  in  Franehe-Comte 
A  large  agricultural  center,  it  dates  from  the  9th 
cent  Fortified  many  tunes,  it  has  a  long  history 
of  sieges  and  devastations 

Vespasian  (Titus  Flavms  Vespasianus)  (vfopa'- 
zhun),  A  D  9-A  D  79,  Roman  emperor  (A  D  69- 
A  D  79),  founder  of  the  Flavian  dynasty  He 
came  of  a  poor  family  and  made  his  way  in  the 
armv  by  sheer  ability  He  served  in  Germany  and 
Britain  (where  he  reduced  the  Isle  of  Wight)  and 
was  made  consul  (AD  51) ,  he  later  was  proconsul 
in  Africa  under  Nero  In  A  D  66  Nero  put  him  in 
charge  of  the  war  against  the  Jews,  and  he  was  in 
Judaea  when  the  emperor  died  Ho  recognized 
OTHO  and  then  VITELLIUB  at  first,  but  on  his 
proclamation  as  emperor  bv  the  soldiers,  Vespasian 
set  out  to  make  good  his  claim  lie  seized  Egypt, 
and  his  friends  in  Italy  helped  him  Vespasian  ar- 
uved  in  Italy  late  in  A  D  69  He  set  about  re- 
storing the  state  and  its  finances  and  gave  an  ex- 
ample of  frugal  living  contrasting  greatly  with  the 
life  of  Nero  His  son  Titus,  whom  he  had  left  to 
prosecute  the  Jewish  war,  destroyed  Jerusalem 
and  returned  to  Home  to  enjoy  a  triumph  with  his 
father  To  commemorate  the  beginning  of  an  era 
of  peace  (which  lasted  a  centun)  he  dosed  the 
gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  and  built  the  temple 
of  Pax  He  also  erected  the  Colosseum  The  two 
external  events  of  Vespasian's  reigri  were  the  revolt 
of  the  Batavn  and  the  administration  and  cam- 
paign of  AORICOLA  in  Britain  Vespasian's  sons 
were  TITUS  and  DOMITIAN 

vespers  (vg'spurz)  (Latin, -evening],  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  pnnripal  evening  office  In  the  Ro- 
man rite,  vespeis  have  consisted  since  the  6th  cent 
of  a  few  prayers,  five  psalms,  a  lesson,  the  Magnifi- 
cat, and  an  antiphon  The  Anglican  evening  prayer, 
often  called  vespers,  is  made  up  largely  from  the 
Roman  vespers  and  c  omplm 

Vespers,  Sicilian*  see  SICILIAN  VESPI-RS 

Vespucci,  Amerigo  (amare'gG  vftspoot'c  he) ,  1454- 
1512,  Italian  navigator,  b  Florence  He  entered 
the  commercial  seivice  of  the  Meclui  and  in  1492 
moved  to  Seville  He  accompanied  Alonso  de  OJKDA 
in  1499,  but  by  agreement  the  two  separated  short- 
ly before  land  was  sighted  m  the  West  Indies,  and 
Vespucci  alone  discovered  and  explored  the  mouths 
of  the  Amazon  Subsequently  he  sailed  along  the 
northern  shore  of  South  America  and  among  the 
islands  He  returned  to  Spam  in  1500,  and  m 
1501  he  entered  Portuguese  service  to  explore  the 
southern  coast  of  South  America  Vespucci  found 
the  mouth  of  the  Rfo  de  la  Plata  and  ptobably 
went  an  far  as  lat  50°  S  He  explored  c  6.000  mi  of 
coast  line,  but  it  is  in  the  scientific  application  of 
his  discoveries  that  his  achievements  are  lemark- 
able  He  evolved  a  s\stem  for  computing  nearly 
exatt  longitude  (previously  determined  by  dead 
reckoning),  ho  arrived  at  a  figure  for  the  earth's 
equatorial  circumfeience  onlv  50  mi  short  of  the 
conect  measurement  Vespucci  accepted  South 
Ameiica  as  a  now  continent,  not  part  of  Asia 
Consequently,  cosmography  was  radically  altered, 
and  in  1507  with  the  publication  of  Martin 
Waldscem tiller's  Cosrnographiae  introductw  the 
name  America  (to  honor  Vcspucc  u  first  appeared 
as  applied  to  the  continent  His  voyage  completed 
in  1502,  Vespucci  ipturned  to  Spain,  where  in 
1508  he  was  made  chief  pilot  (pilot  major)  He 
died  of  malaria  contracted  on  hw  vovages  Ves- 
pucci's achievements  were  long  belittled  by  schol- 
ars, but  the  conclusions  of  Alberto  Magnaghi  in 
the  1920s  and  1930s  have  now  boon  widely  accepted 
and  the  pilot  major  is  given  his  due  An  edition 
of  Vespucci's  letters  and  other  documents  appeared 
in  English  in  1894  See  biography  by  Frederick  J. 
Pohl  (1944) 

Vesta  (ve'stu),  in  Roman  religion,  goddess  of  hearth 
and  home,  identified  with  the  Greek  HESTIA  She 
was  highly  honored  in  every  household  from  remote 
tunes  to  the  beginning  of  Christianity  Her  temple 
in  Rome,  the  oldest  m  the  tity,  contained  an  un- 
dying fire  tended  bv  vestal  virgins  (see  VESTAL) 

Vest-Agder  (vest'-ag'dur),  county  (2,802  sq  mi  ; 
pop  93,980),  S  Norway  Knstiansand,  on  the 
Skagerrak,  is  the  county  seat  Agriculture,  fishing, 
and  lumbering  are  the  chief  occupations  There 
are  molybdenum  mines 

vestal  (vg'stul),  in  Roman  religion,  priestess  of  VE- 
BTA.  The  vestals  of  the  temple  in  Rome  were  at  first 
four,  then  six,  in  number.  They  were  daughters  of 
the  best  families,  dedicated  to  the  goddess  in  child- 
hood and  trained  m  obedience  and  chastity  After 
serving  the  goddess  for  30  years,  they  were  allowed 
to  leave  the  temple  and  marry,  but  they  seldom 
did  so  Their  duties  included  the  preparation  of 
sacrifices  and  the  tending  of  the  sacred  fire  The 
vestals  had  great  influence  in  the  state;  thus,  if  they 
desired  some  benefit  of  an  officer,  they  obtained  it, 
and  if  a  vestal  requested  the  pardon  of  a  criminal, 
he  was  pardoned  According  to  the  historians  the 
penalty  for  a  vestal  virgin's  breaking  her  vows  was 
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burial  alive  after  a  public  funeral  See  T.  C.  Wors- 
fold,  Hietory  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  of  Rome  (1932). 

Vester-.  For  Swedish  place  names  beginning  thus 
see  VASTER- 

Vestfold  (vest'fdl"),  county  (903  sq  mi  ,  pop. 
147,566),  S  Norway  Larvik,  the  county  seat,  and 
Tonsberg  are  the  chief  cities.  The  population  is 
seafaring,  agriculture,  stock  raising,  lumbering, 
and  fishing  are  among  its  other  means  of  livelihood. 
The  region  contains  zinc  deposits 

Vestmannaeyjar,  Iceland*  see  WESTMAN  ISLANDS. 

vestments,  garments  worn  by  ecclesiastics  m  cere- 
monial functions  The  cassock,  a  close-fitting  gown 
buttoning  down  the  front  and  reaching  to  the  feet, 
is  not  a  vestment  so  much  as  the  daily  uniform  of 
the  Western  priest  Among  most  Protestants  the 
vestments  are  limited  to  full  gowns,  much  like 
academic  gowns,  sometimes  with  white  bands 
worn  around  the  neck  and  tied  in  front  Some 
Anglicans  and  Lutherans  approximate  the  Roman 
Catholic  use  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the 

E'.'s  vestments  at  Mass  are  the  most  important 
are  often  elaborately  worked  and  are  usually 
of  linen  or  silk  They  have  remained  largely 
the  same  since  the  early  Middle  Ages,  in  origin 
they  are  the  upper-class  "Sunday  dross"  of  the  late 
Roman  Empire  Certain  of  them  match  in  color, 
this  "liturgical  color"  varies  according  to  the  day, 
e  g.,  white  for  Easter,  red  for  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
for  martyrs,  black  for  requiem  Masses  The  vest- 
ments for  Mass  are  put  on  over  the  cassock  as 
follows  the  amice,  a  rectangular  white  strip  cover- 
ing the  shoulders  and  having  strings  put  around  the 
neck,  over  this  the  alb,  a  long  white  gown  with 
tight  sleeves,  the  girdle,  a  rope  of  hemp  or  linen 
with  tassels,  usually  white,  confining  the  alb,  the 
maniple  (of  the  liturgical  color),  a  broad  band 
hanging  over  the  left  forearm,  the  stole  (of  the 
liturgical  color),  a  long  band  hanging  around  the 
neck  and  crossed  in  front,  over  all  the  chasuble 
(of  the  liturgical  color),  a  cloak  with  a  hole  for  the 
head,  cut  in  at  the  sides  to  give  the  arms  freedom 
of  action,  often  covering  only  the  shoulders  and 
reaching  only  part  way  down  in  front  and  back. 
Of  these  the  stole  is  worn  uncrossed  when  the  alb 
is  not  worn  (as  when  the  priest  distributes  com- 
munion), or  diagonally  from  the  left  shoulder  to 
the  right  side  (by  a  deacon)  The  deacon's  vest- 
ment par  extellenc  e  is  the  dalmatic  (of  the  liturgical 
color),  a  coat  reaching  to  the  knees,  with  wide, 
short  sleeves  The  cope  is  a  great  cape  worn  by  the 
priest  in  processions,  in  giving  absolution  to  the 
dead,  at  benediction,  and  some  other  occasions. 
The  vestments  proper  to  a  bishop  celebrating 
Mass,  m  addition  to  the  priest's  vestments,  are 
miter,  gloves,  buskins  (stockings),  and  sandals 
(slippers)  Not  properly  a  vestment  but  frequently 
seen  in  churches  is  the  surplice  or  cotta,  a  looae- 
fitting  white  linen  garment  reac  hing  to  the  waist 
or  knees  The  only  vestment  peculiar  to  the 
Anglxan  communion  is  tho  dinner  worn  by  some 
bishops,  a  black  gown  with  white  balloon  sleeves 
of  lawn  Related  to  the  chirner,  but  shorter  and 
sleeveless,  is  the  manteletta  of  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  See  PALLIUM  For  bibliography,  see 
LITURGY  and  MASS 

Vestns,  Lucia  Elizabeth  (Bartolozzi)  (burtolot'so 
vfi'strls),  1797-1855,  English  actress  and  manager, 
granddaughter  of  an  Italian  engraver  and  daughter 
of  a  professor  of  music  and  fencing  At  16  she  mai  - 
ned  Armand  Vestris,  a  ballet  master,  who  later 
deserted  her  She  made  a  debut  in  Italian  opera 
in  1815,  acted  at  the  Comddie  Franchise  with 
Talma,  and  made  her  first  appearance  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1820  in  James  Cobb's  Siege  of  Bilgradc,  a 
light  comedy  In  the  same  year  she  cieatcd  a  sen- 
sation when  she  played  in  male  attire  Don  Giovan- 
ni in  a  burletta  of  Mozart's  opera,  she  later  played 
other  roles  dressed  as  a  man  In  1831  Mme 
Vestris  opened  the  Olympic  theater  in  London  and 
made  it  famous  by  her  productions  of  extravagan- 
zas In  1838,  after  her  husband's  death,  she 
married  Charles  James  MATHERS  on  the  eve  of 
what  was  to  be  an  unsuccessful  American  tour  and 
in  1839  assumed  management  of  Covcnt  Garden 
theater  with  him  Here  they  produced  Shaksper- 
lan  comedies  with  attention  to  text  and  historical 
accuracy,  collaborated  with  Boucicault  and 
brought  out  (1841)  his  London  Assurance,  and  se- 
cured the  services  of  the  fine  stage  designer  Wil- 
liam Roxby  Beverley  They  relinquished  the 
reins  at  Covent  Garden  in  1842,  and  in  1847  they 
took  over  the  Lyceum,  where  they  produced 
extravaganzas  Mme  Vestris  was  the  first  woman 
to  be  a  lessee  of  a  theater  See  Rosamond  Gilder, 
Enter  the  Actress  (1931) 

Vesuvius  (vusoVvetis),  Ital  Venwo  (v&zd"o'vyO), 
only  active  volcano  on  the  European  mainland,  8 
Italy,  near  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Naples 
and  E8E  of  Naples  The  height  of  tke  main  cone 
changes  after  each  eruption ;  the  present  height  (as 
of  1950)  is  3,891  ft  The  second  summit,  Monte 
Somrna  (3.714  ft ),  is  a  ridge  which  half  encircles 
the  cone  The  sides  of  Vesuvius  are  deeply  scarred 
by  lava  flow,  but  its  lower  slopes  are  extremely 
fertile  and  are  dotted  with  villages  and  covered 
with  vineyards  which  produce  the  famous  Lachryma 
Christi  wine.  The  base  of  the  mountain  has  a  cir- 


cumference of  c.45  rni.  and  is  encircled  by  a  rail- 
road A  funicular  railway  reaches  almost  to  the 
rim  of  the  crater  (diameter  c,2,300  ft )  On  the 
western  slope,  at  1,995  ft ,  there  is  a  seismological 
observatory  (built  1840-45).  Tho  outline  of 
Vesuvius  forms  part  of  the  backdrop  of  Naples; 
it  is  often  surmounted  by  a  faint  plume  of  smoke. 
The  earliest  recorded  eruption  (A  D.  79)  was 
described  by  Pliny  the  Younger  in  two  letters  to 
Tacitus,  it  buried  Pompeii,  Horculaneum,  and 
Stabiae  under  tinders  and  ashes  Pliny  the  Elder 
was  killed  by  the  eruption,  which  he  had  come  to 
investigate  Frequent  eruptions  have  been  record- 
ed since,  notably  m  512,  in  1631,  six  times  in  the 
18th  cent ,  eight  times  in  the  19th  cent  (partic- 
ularly in  1872),  and  in  1906,  1929,  and  1944  The 
eruptions  vary  greatly  in  severity.  The  fertility 
of  the  region  is  due  to  the  lava. 
Veszprem,  Hung  Veazpr6m  (ve'spram),  city  (pop 
21,557),  W  central  Hungary,  c  60  mi  SW  of  Buda- 
pest Cieated  a  bishopric  by  St  Stephen  in  1001, 
it  has  a  cathedral  (14th-  16th  cent )  and  a  museum 
with  an  ethnographic  collection.  The  tall  minaret 
is  a  memento  of  Turkish  rule 
Vetch,  Samuel,  1668-1732,  British  soldier  and 
colonial  administrator,  b.  Scotland,  educated  in 
Holland.  As  an  officer  in  a  Scottish  regiment,  he 
went  (1698)  to  Panama  m  connection  with  William 
Paterson's  Darien  Scheme,  but  shoitly  thereafter 
settled  in  North  America  Author  of  a  plan  for 
capturing  French  Canada,  he  was  empowered 
(1709)  by  the  British  goveinment  to  raise  troops 
for  the  attack  Ho  was  adjutant  general  of  tho 
expedition  which  captured  (1710)  Port  Royal 
(now  Annapolis  Royal,  N  S ) ,  of  the  conquered 
territory.  Vetch  was  military  governor  (1710-13) 
and  civil  governor  (1715-17).  See  biography  by 
J  C  Webster  (1929) 

vetch,  common  name  for  several  weak-stemmed  legu- 
minous herbs  of  the  genus  Vicia,  most  of  which 
are  annuals  Common  vetch  (Vicia  satiod),  also 
called  Oregon  or  spring  vetch,  is  a  purple-  or  pink- 
flowered  climber  native  to  Europe,  where  it  is 
Kown  for  fodder  It  is  extensively  grown  on  the 
tcific  coast  and  in  other  sections  of  tho  United 
States  for  green  fodder  and  hay  and  as  a  cover 
and  green-manure  crop  Hairy  vetch  (V  mllosa), 
used  almost  as  widely,  is  a  hardy  biennial,  with 
narrower,  silvery  leaves  and  blue  flowers  It  grows 
almost  anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  is  con- 
sidered the  best  LEGUME  to  plant  where  red  clover 
does  not  thrive  It  is  also  known  as  sand,  Siberian, 
Russian,  and  winter  vetch  Seed  of  these  two  spe- 
cies were  imported  from  Europe  when  the  supply 
in  the  United  States  was  inadequate  Other  species 
of  vetch  in  cultivation  are  the  bitter  (V  ervilia), 
purple  (V  atropurpurea),  and  Hungarian  (V 
pannonica)  species  Inoculating  vetch  seed  with 
niti  ogen-fixmg  bacteria  is  i  ccommended  when  it  is 
to  bo  grown  m  soil  of  low  feitihtv  In  the  Middle 
Western  and  NW  United  States  certain  vetches, 
including  hairy  vetch  and  the  narrow-loaf  vetch  or 
wild  pea,  sometimes  escape  into  gramficlds,  where 
they  cause  tioublo  See  also  TAKE  See  Vetches 
(US  Dept  of  Agriculture,  Faimeis' Bui  1704) 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  organization  created 
(1899)  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  by  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  The  organization  later 
admitted  veterans  who  saw  action  in  subsequent 
wars  and  U  S  military  expeditions  After  the 
First  World  War,  tho  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
succ  essful  in  promoting  solidarity  among  its  mem- 
bers, sought  to  rival  the  American  Legion  in  size 
arid  influence  At  tho  close  of  the  Second  World 
War,  the  V  F  W  vastly  increased  its  membership, 
besides  advocating  numerous  benefits  for  veterans, 
the  organization  took  a  fiim  stand  on  several 
political  issues  The  V  F  W  supported  the  United 
Nations,  universal  military  training,  curtailment 
of  the  American  Communist  party,  and  several 
domestic  reforms 

veterinary  medicine,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
diseases  and  injuries  of  animals  An  early  interest 
in  caring  for  animals  is  evidenced  in  ancient  Greek 
writings  on  medicine.  Through  many  centuries, 
the  importance  of  the  horso  m  war  and  peace  led 
to  special  care  of  the  animal  llorseshoers  (farriers) 
often  had  the  skill  of  veterinarians  and  were  fre- 
quently sought  when  medical  care  was  needed 
(The  term  farrier  was  formerly  applied  to  a  veteri- 
narian )  The  distinct  profession  of  veterinary 
medicine  is  of  recent  origin  The  veterinary  art 
achieved  the  stature  of  a  science  when  a  pioneer 
school  in  the  field  was  established  in  Lyons,  France, 
in  1761  undor  royal  patronage  Not  long  after, 
similar  schools  were  established  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  In  the  United  States,  veterinary  schools 
were  established  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 
In  experiments  with  animals  veterinary  medicine 
has  utilized  numerous  opportunities  to  contribute 
to  medical  science.  Forms  of  vaccinations,  for 
example,  were  developed  for  animals  by  Louis 
Pasteur  and  Robert  Koch  which  were  later  found 
effective  for  man.  Veterinarians  developed  the 
idea  of  inspecting  meat  and  milk  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  tuberculosis.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  a  number  of  accredited  schools  of  veterinary 
medicine  affiliated  with  colleges  and  universities. 
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Vctiuga  (vyltloo'gu),  city  (pop.  6,066),  E  central 
European  RSFSR.  Chartered  in  1778,  it  is  a  lum- 
ber center  on  the  Vetluga  nver,  a  left  tributary 
of  the  Volga  used  for  log  driving 
veto  (ve'to)  [Latin,-!  forbid),  action  of  the  chief 
executive  in  some  governments  in  withholding 
approval  of  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  The 
veto  power  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  given  him  by  Article  1,  Sect-ion  7,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  prescribes  the  conditions  of  its 
use.  The  President's  veto  is  a  qualified  or  limited 
one,  which  may  be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Congress  It  does  not  apply  to  proposed 
constitutional  amendments,  questions  of  adjourn- 
ment, or  concurrent  resolutions  American  states 
and  cities  in  general  have  given  a  like  power  to 
their  governors  and  mayors  In  England  the  crown 
has  veto  power  over  acts  of  Parliament,  but  the 
power  has  not  been  exercised  since  1707,  under 
Queen  Anne  Veto  powers  were  recognized  in 
ancient  Roman  law  but  are  not  generally  recog- 
nized in  modern  nations  The  term  veto  is  unoffi- 
cially applied  to  the  action  of  any  of  the  five  per- 
manent members  of  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  in  casting  a  negative  vote  on  a  pro- 
posal, thus  blocking  action  bv  the  Council 
Vevav  (ve'v?),  city  (pop  1,209),  co  seat  of  Switzer- 
land co  ,  SK  Ind  ,  on  the  Ohio  and  E  of  Madison, 
settled  1790  by  Swiss,  laid  out  1813  Edward  Eg- 
gleston  was  born  here 

Vevey  (vuva'),  town  (pop  12,508),  Vavid  canton, 
Switzerland,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  It  is  a  resort 
and  has  diversified  industries 

Vexin  (vclkse'),  region,  N  France,  NW  of  Pans, 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Seme  By  the  Treaty  of 
Samt-Clair-sur-Epte  (911)  the  northern  part  (Vexm 
Normand)  was  assigned  to  ROLLO  of  Normandy, 
the  rest  (Vexm  Frangais)  remained  with  the  French 
crown  These  names  have  been  retained  Pontoise, 
GiBors,  and  Les  ANDFLYS  are  the  chief  towns 

Vezelay  (vazuhV),  village  (pop  360),  Yonne  dept , 
N  central  France  Its  celebrated  abbatial  church, 
built  in  the  12th  cent  ,  was  restored  by  Viollet-le- 
Duc  Here  in  1146  St  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
preached  the  Second  Crusade,  and  here  Richard  I 
of  England  and  Philip  II  of  Franco  met  before 
beginning  the  Third  Crusade  Theodore  Beza  was 
born  hero 

Via  Appia:  soo  APPIAN  WAY  and  ROMAN  ROADS 

viaduct  (vl'udiSkt*)  [Latin, «•  road  conveyor),  series 
of  bridges  or  arches  over  a  valley  or  low  ground  to 
tarry  a  highway  or  railroad  It  is  constructed  of 
wood,  iron,  steel,  stone,  or  concrete  In  recent 
times  concrete  structures  have  been  reinforced 
with  steel  bars  The  Tunkhannock  Viaduct  is  an 
example  of  this  type  of  structure  Completed  in 
1915  on  the  Lnckawanna  RR  route  between  Scran- 
ton,  Pa  ,  and  KImira,  N  Y  ,  the  viaduct  is  2,375  ft 
long  and  240  ft  high  At  the  time  of  its  construc- 
tion it  was  one  of  the  longest  concrete  bridges  ever 
built  Another  ( oncrete  and  steel  elevated  viaduct 
is  the  Pulaski  Skyway,  3  mi  long,  extending  from 
Jersey  Citv  to  Newark,  N  J.  It  was  opened  to 
traffic  in  1032 

Via  Mala  (vo'u  ma'lu),  narrow  gorge  of  the  Ilinter 
Rhem,  a  headstream  of  the  Rhine,  in  Gnsons  can- 
ton, Switzerland  It  is  walled  by  vertical  cliffs 
1,600ft  high  The  Spltigen  Road  is  above  the  gorge 

Viana,  Charles  of    see  CHARLES  OF  VIANA 

Viardot-Garcia,  Pauline  (polen'  vy.irdo'-garsea'). 
1821-1910,  mozzo-soprano,  b  Pans,  pupil  of  her 
father,  Manuel  GARCIA  She  made  hei  debut  in 
Brussels  in  1837,  in  London  m  1839  In  1841  she 
man  led  Louis  Viardot,  who  then  became  her  man- 
ager She  created  the  role  of  Fides  in  Meyerbeer's 
Prophitte  (Pans,  1S49),  and  Schumann's  Liederkreis, 
Opus  24,  was  dedicated  to  her  She  left  the  stage 
in  1863  and  latei  taught  at  the  Pans  Conservatoire, 
1871-75,  she  composed  some  songs  and  operettas 
Her  range  was  three  and  one-half  octaves 

Viareggio  (vearCd'jo),  city  (pop  30,384),  Tuscany, 
central  Italj .  It  is  a  popular  bathing  resort  and 
fishing  center  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  Shelley's 
body  was  cremated  hero  after  his  death  by  drown- 
ing near  La  Spezia 

viaticum  (vla'tlkum)  [Latin, -provision  for  a  jour- 
ney], in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  communion 
Sven  to  the  dying  by  a  priest  who  has  brought  the 
OST  for  the  purpose     Catholics  are  obliged  to 
receive  the  viaticum  if  they  can  and  to  procure  it 
for  others     The  dying  person  is  usually  confessed 
before  receiving  the  viaticum,  but  he  need  not  be 
fasting     The  confession,  viaticum,  and  EXTREME 
UNCTION  are  called  the  last  rites  of  the  Church. 

Viaud,  Julien:  see  LOTI,  PIERRE 

Vibert,  Tehan  Georges  (zhft'  zhdrzh  vebcV).  1840- 
1902.  French  genre  painter,  studied  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts.  His  small,  often  satirical  pictures, 
frequently  of  clerical  scenes,  were  popular  Among 
them  are  The  Startled  Confessor  and  The  Reprimand 
(both  Metropolitan  Mua )  and  The  Schism  (Cor- 
coran Gall ) 

Viborg  (ve'bfir),  city  (pop  20,084),  N  central  Jut- 
land, Denmark  It  is  a  rail  and  highway  junction, 
and  it  has  manufactures  of  tobacco,  beer,  textiles, 
and  machinery  Dating  from  the  pagan  era,  when 
it  was  a  religious  center,  Viborg  has  a  fine  restored 
cathedral,  founded  in  1180. 
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Vibore,  RSFSR:  see  VYBORO. 
Vibo  Vftlentia  (vft'bd  valen'tyft),  town  (pop.  10,073), 
Calabria,  S  Italy,  3  mi  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 
It  was  formerly  named  Montoleone  di  Calabria 
Near  by  are  remains  of  a  Greek  colony  A  flourish- 
ing Roman  town,  Vibo  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs, 
and  was  rebuilt  in  the  13th  cent  There  are  a 
cathedral,  a  medieval  castle,  and  the  Renaissance 
Church  of  San  Michele  The  town  suffered  re- 
peatedly from  earthquakes 

vibration,  in  physics,  commonly  a  kind  of  motion — 
a  movement  first  in  one  direction  and  then  back 
again  in  the  opposite  direction  It  is  exhibited  for 
example,  by  a  swinging  pendulum,  by  the  prongs 
of  a  tuning  fork  that  has  been  struck,  or  by  the 
string  of  a  musical  instrument  that  has  been  plucked 
and  also  by  the  molecules  of  any  body  of  matter 
(see  BROWNIAN  MOVEMENT)  Sound  is  produced  by 
the  vibrations  of  a  body  and  is  transmitted  through 
material  media  in  waves  (see  WAVE)  made  up  of 
alternate  condensations,  i  e  ,  a  forcing  of  the  mole- 
cules of  the  medium  together,  and  rarefactions,  i  e  , 
a  pulling  of  the  molecules  of  the  medium  away  from 
one  another  In  sound  the  vibration  is  longitudinal, 
for  the  movement  is  to  and  fro  along  the  direction 
which  the  sound  is  traveling  The  frequency  of 
vibration  of  a  sound  is  a  number  indicating  how 
many  condensations  (or  rarefactions)  of  a  wave 
train  pass  a  given  point  in  a  second,  i  e  ,  the  number 
of  complete  vibrations  per  second  Sound  is  audible 
if  the  frequency  falls  within  certain  limits  Since 
the  ear  is  usually  not  sensitive  to  frequencies  of  less 
than  about  20  vibrations  per  second  or  more  than 
about  20,000  vibrations  per  second,  sound  having 
a  frequency  of  vibration  within  these  limits  is 
audible  and  is  said  to  be  of  audio  frequency  When 
a  sound  wave  of  one  frequency  strikes  a  body  which 
will  vibrate  in  the  same  frequeni  y,  the  vibration  of 
the  body  is  called  sympathetic  vibration  A  rein- 
forcement of  sound  resulting  from  sympathetic 
vibration  is  called  resonance  When  the  vibrations 
of  a  sound-producing  body  cause  another  body  to 
vibrate  in  the  same  frequency,  not  normally  its 
own,  the  vibration  is  known  as  forced  vibration 
Light  also  is  propagated  m  waves,  the  vibratory 
movement  being,  however,  a  transverse  vibration, 
since  the  motion  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
that  the  light  waves  are  taking  Heat  is  commonly 
defined  as  the  kinetic  energy  of  molecules,  i  e  ,  as 
the  energy  of  their  continuous  vibratory  movement 
viburnum  (vlbdr'num)  name  for  plants  of  the  large 
genus  Viburnum,  shrubs  or  trees  of  wide  distribu- 
tion They  commonly  have  showy  flat-topped 
clusters  of  white  flowers  in  the  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer followed  by  berryhke  fruits,  edible  in  many 
species  The  varieties  known  as  snowballs,  how- 
ever, have  only  sterile  flowers  that  are  borne  in 
large  rounded  c  lusters  Most  viburnums  are  easily 
cultivated,  hardy,  and  attractive  plants  widely 
used  in  landscaping  Some  of  the  better  known  spe- 
cies are  the  HOBBLI-BUSH,  HIGH-BUSH  CRANBERRY 
and  its  cultivated  form  the  snowball  or  guelder  rose, 
AHROWWOOD,  BLAC  K  HAW,  and  sheopbcrry 
Vicente,  Gil  (Port  zhel'vesent'.Span  htl'  vecgn'ta), 
b  1470  or  before,  d  1536  or  after,  Portuguese 
dramatist  and  poet  Almost  nothing  is  known 
with  certainty  of  his  life  bejond  the  fact  that  he 
was  attached  to  the  courts  of  the  Portuguese  kings, 
Manuel  I  and  John  III,  and  a  few  more  or  less 
random  details  recorded  in  his  plajs  Diligent 
search  among  the  rev  ords  has  revealed  the  existence 
of  several  men  of  that  name  at  the  period  and  has 
thus  added  to  the  <  onfusion  He  may  have  been 
identical  with,  or  related  to,  an  a«omplished  gold- 
smith attached  to  the  court  He  wrote  entertain- 
ments for  the  court,  his  dramatic  work  including 
masquehko  allegories,  fantastic  sketches,  slight 
farucal  interludes,  and  full  comedies  and  tragi- 
comedies These  were  written  in  Portuguese,  in 
Spanish,  and  in  a  mixture  of  the  two,  and  he  had 
considerable  influence  in  shaping  the  modern 
Spanish  as  well  as  the  modern  Portuguese  theater 
The  works,  produced  between  1502  and  1536, 
show  the  varied  influences  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Ital>,  m  Spain,  and  in  France,  and  \irente  seems 
to  have  been  a  follower  of  Erasmus  Some  of  the 
works  are  profoundly  religious,  some  are  satirical, 
directed  at  the  follies  of  the  court  and  abuses  in  the 
Church,  some  are  homely  representations  of  the 
Portuguese  common  man  The\  me  luded  a  num- 
ber of  the  dramatic  form  of  autos,  such  as  the  Boat 
of  Purgatory,  the  Boat  of  HeU,  and  the  Boat 
of  Glory  The  pla\s  are  frequently  interspersed 
with  songs,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  lyric 
poets  of  the  period  Some  of  his  works  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  Inquisition,  and  he  passed  into 
semiobhvion  for  some  time,  but  today  he  is  recog- 
nized  as  one  of  the  outstanding  literary  figures  of 
the  Iberian  Renaissance. 

Vicenza  (vechen'tsa),  city  (pop  48,279),  capital 
of  Vicenza  prov  ,  Venotia,  NE  Italy  A  Roman 
town,  later  the  seat  of  a  Lombard  duchy,  it  became 
a  free  commune  and  joined  (12th  cent )  the  Lom- 
bard League  It  was  stormed  by  Frederick  II  in 
1236  and  fell  to  various  rulers  until,  in  1404,  it  was 
annexed  by  Venice  Thanks  to  Andrea  PALLADIO, 
who  was  born  here,  Vicenza  became  the  cradle  of 
the  modern  interpretation  of  classical  architecture. 


VICKSBURG  CAMPAIGN 

The  basilica,  the  Loggia  del  Capitano,  the  Teatro 
Ohmpico,  the  Rotonda,  the  Chiencati  Palace  (now 
a  museum),  all  built  by  Palladio,  inspired  the  Geor- 
gian style  in  England  and  the  Colonial  stylo  in  the 
United  States  The  Gothic  cathedral  (13th  cent ), 
almost  completely  destroyed  by  bombing  m  the 
Second  World  War,  contained  frescoes  oy  Barto- 
lomeo  MONTAONA,  the  foremoat  painter  of  the  city 
Vichy  (vl'she,  Fr  vgshe'),  town  (pop  29,128),  Alher 
dept  ,  central  France,  on  the  Alher  river  Its  hot 
mineral  springs,  frequented  from  Roman  tunes  for 
disorders  of  the  stomach  and  the  liver,  have  made 
Vichy  the  foremost  spa  of  Europe  Almost  the 
entire  center  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  hotels, 
Vichy  water,  bottled,  is  a  major  export  article  The 
town  has  also  given  its  name  to  vichysscnse  soup 
The  Vichy  government  was  the  government  of 
France  set  up  here  by  Marshal  PETAIN  m  Julv, 
1940,  subsequent  to  the  Franco-German  armistice 
of  June  22  Its  effective  control  extended  only  to 
unoccupied  FRANCE  and  the  overseas  empire  The 
Third  Republic  was  voted  out  of  existence  by  a 
truncated  parliament,  and  a  new  constitution  es- 
tablished a  rorporat  ive  state  (see  FASCISM)  Mean- 
while, abroad,  Gen  Charles  de  GAULLE  had  estab- 
lished a  Free  French  committee  which  was  even- 
tually recognized  by  the  Allies  as  the  provisional 
government  of  France  The  Vichy  government, 
which  became  a  German  tool  m  the  hands  of  such 
men  as  Pierre  LAVAL,  Jean  Francois  DAHLAN,  and 
Jacques  DOKIOT,  made  "collaboration"  with  Ger- 
many its  chief  program,  although  it  never  fully 
satisfied  German  expectations  When  the  Allies 
invaded  North  Africa,  Hitler  annulled  (Nov.  11, 
1 942)  the  armistice  of  1 940  and  occupied  all  France. 
The  Vichy  government  continued  a  shadowy  exist- 
ence, eventually  fleeing  before  the  Allied  advance 
to  Sigmarmgen ,  Germany,  where  it  broke  up  when 
Germany  fell  in  1945 

Vicksburg  1  Village  (pop  1,774),  SW  Mich  ,  S  of 
Kalamazoo,  me  1871  It  is  m  a  dairy,  gram,  pep- 
permint, and  livestock  area  and  is  known  for  the 
Egyptian  lotuses  grown  near  by  The  vicinity  has 
Indian  garden  beds  S  City  (pop  24,460),  co  seat 
of  Warren  co  ,  W  Miss  ,  on  bluffs  above  the  Missis- 
sippi at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  river  and  W  oi 
Jackson  An  important  river  port,  it  is  the  com- 
mercial, processing  and  shipping  center  for  a  cotton, 
timber,  and  livestock  area  There  was  a  French 
fort  near  here  in  the  early  18th  cent ,  and  the 
Spanish  established  Fort  Nogales  here  in  1791  The 
area,  known  to  the  English  as  the  Walnut  Hills, 
came  into  U  S  possession  in  1798  Rev  Newitt 
Vick  founded  a  mission  near  by  c  1812  and  in  1819 
began  laying  out  lots  for  a  town,  Vicksburg  was 
incorporated  in  1825  It  became  a  busy  nver  port 
and  in  the  Civil  War  was  the  objective  of  Grant's 
VICKSBURO  CAMPAIGN  River  traffic,  which  fell  off 
greatly  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  cent ,  has 
been  aided  by  the  U  S  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion, whose  headquarters  are  at  Vicksburg  Near 
by  is  the  U  S  Waterways  Experiment  Station  In 
Vicksburg  National  Military  Park  (1,323  56  acres, 
est  1899)  are  preserved  fortifications  of  the  Civil 
War  siege  North  of  the  city  is  a  national  cemetery 
(11976  acres,  est  1865)  contauung  the  graves  of 
17,682  Civil  War  dead 

Vicksburg  campaign,  Nov  ,  1862- July,  1863  In  the 
Civil  War,  the  control  of  the  Mississippi  river  was 
of  pai  amount  importance  and  was  hotly  contested 
by  Union  and  Confederate  foices  Union  forces 
wanted  it  to  split  the  Confederacy,  to  sever  the 
South  from  the  Southwest,  and  to  restore  free 
commerce  to  the  politically  important  Northwest 
New  Orleans  and  Memphis  fell  in  1862,  but  the 
South  still  held  200  mi  of  the  nver  between  PORT 
HUDSON  and  Vicksburg  Early  in  Nov  ,  1862,  Gen 
U  8  Grant,  commanding  the  Dept  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, planned  a  com  erging  assault  on  Vicksburg 
Gen  W  T  Sherman  led  an  expedition  down  the 
river  from  Memphis  to  attack  the  city  from  the 
north,  while  Grant  advanced  through  Mississippi 
upon  the  east  Confederate  cavahy  under  Earl 
V\N  DORN  and  N  B  FORRKST  wreaked  havoc  on 
Grant's  line  of  communications,  forcing  him  to 
retreat,  and  Sherman  was  i  epulsed  in  the  battle  of 
Chickasaw  Bluffs  (Dec  J9,  1862)  In  Jan  ,  1863, 
Grant  crossed  the  river  and  concentrated  his  army 
opposite  Vicksburg  He  took  over  the  command  of 
J  A  McCLERNAND,  who  had  succeeded  Sherman 
After  several  unsuccessful  experiments  to  gam  an 
approach  to  the  seemingly  impregnable  city  from 
the  north  (Feb -March,  1863),  Grant  m  Apiil  be- 
gan a  brilliant  movement  to  take  it  from  the  south 
To  divert  the  attention  of  the  Confederate  com- 
mander, J  C  Pemborton,  Grant  left  Sherman  bo- 
fore  the  city  and  ordered  a  cavalry  raid  through 
central  Mississippi  He  then  moved  his  army  below 
Vicksburg  and,  with  the  cooperation  of  Admiral 
D  D  Porter,  who  had  run  gunboats  and  transports 
down  past  the  fortress,  crossed  the  Mississippi  to 
Brumsburg  (c  30  mi  S  of  Vieksburg)  On  May  1, 
J  A  McClernand  and  J  B  McPherson  defeated 
the  Confederates  at  Port  Gibson,  forcing  them  to 
abandon  their  batteries  at  Grand  Gulf,  which  Grant 
seized  as  a  base  When  Sherman  joined  him  on 
May  7,  1863,  Grant  left  Grand  Gulf,  marched 
northeast,  and  on  May  12  defeated  the  Confod- 
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erates  at  Raymond  At  Jackson  (May  14),  he  met 
Gen  J  E  Johnston,  Confederate  commander  in 
the  West,  who  retreated.  Turning  W  towards  Vicka- 
burg,  Grant  defeated  Pemberton  in  successive 
battles  (May  16,  17)  at  Champion's  Hill  and  at  the 
bridge  over  the  Big  Black  River,  forcing  him  into 
the  city  After  two  unsuccessful  attempts  at  storm- 
ing the  works,  Grant  opened  siege  With  the  Union 
forces  between  them,  Pernberton  and  Johnston 
were  unable  to  unite,  and  after  about  six  weeks  of 
gallant  resistance  Vickshurg's  defenders  surrendered 
on  July  4,  1863  The  consequent  fall  of  Port  Hud- 
son a  week  later  placed  the  Mississippi  river  entuely 
in  Union  hands 

Vico,  Giovanni  Battista  QSvan'ne*  bat-te'stA  ve'k5), 
1668-1744,  Italian  philosopher  and  jurist,  also 
known  as  Giambattista  Vico  He  Ined  and  worked 
m  his  native  city,  Naples,  where  from  1697  he  was 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  Univ  of  Naples  In 
1734  he  was  appointed  histoi  lographer  to  the  king 
of  Naples  In  the  writings  of  Vico  mav  be  found 
the  beginning  of  modern  sociological  and  anthro- 
pological methods  Vico  attempted  to  apply  to  the 
study  of  human  history  the  scientific  anal>sis  pro- 
posed by  Francis  Baron  Previously  history  had 
been  written  as  the  biographies  of  great  men  or  as 
the  development  of  God's  w  ill  Vico,  with  Grotius, 
accepted  the  idea  that  social  institutions  were  hu- 
man creations  and  must  be  explained  in  terms  of 
living  forces  Through  an  anal>sis  of  the  growth 
and  decline  of  societies,  he  developed  a  cyclical  in- 
terpretation of  civilization  Society  develops 
through  tliree  periods  the  Age  of  Gods  (theocracy) , 
the  Age  of  Heroes  (aristocracy),  and  the  Age  of 
Men  (democracy)  Within  each  period  excesses 
will  develop  which  bring  about  the  collapse  of  that 
period,  and  the  cycle  continues  m  a  spiraltng  pat- 
tern Vioo  regarded  this  development  as  a  law 
which  would  operate  in  all  nations  In  jurispru- 
dence Vico  found  the  same  threefold  evolution  God 
rules  the  world  through  natural  laws  He  gives  to 
all  men  an  innate  sense  of  justice  As  civilization 
progresses  the  concept  of  law  is  defined  by  human 
reason  and  consciousness  Vice's  major  theories 
were  developed  in  a  book  commonly  called  Sctenea 
nuova  (1725),  which  he  revised  completely  (1730, 
1744)  His  works  were  long  untranslated  and 
recognition  of  him  aa  a  writer  of  great  depth  of 
thought  and  as  the  originator  of  the  philosophy  of 
history  did  not  come  during  his  lifetime  HUB  in- 
fluence on  such  historians  as  Michelet  has  been 
acknowledged  He  has  also  influenced  modern 
literature,  particularly  James  Joyce  in  Fmnegans 
Wake,  by  his  belief  that  the  recurrent  myth  is  an 
expression  of  the  deepest  layer  of  a  culture  rather 
than  of  the  conscious  mind  of  an  individual  poet 
New  Science  (1948)  is  a  translation  of  the  1744 
edition  of  Scienza  Nuova  See  his  autobiography 
(tr  by  M  H  Fisch  and  T  G  Bergm,  1944), 
Robert  Flint,  Vtco  (1884),  H  P  Adams,  The  Life 
and  Writings  of  (hambattutta  Vico  (1935) 

Vicq-d'Azyr,  Fehx  (faleks'  vek'-dazer'),  1748-94, 
French  comparative  anatomist  and  physician  He 
is  noted  especially  for  his  studies  of  the  functions 
of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the  flexor  and  ex- 
tensor muscles  m  vertebrates  He  was  a  founder 
(1776)  of  the  Roval  Society  of  Medinne  and 
served  as  its  permanent  secretary. 

Victor  II,  d  1057,  pope  (1055-67),  a  South  German 
named  Gebhard,  successor  of  Leo  IX  and  prede- 
cessor of  Stephen  IX  He  was  related  to  Emperor 
HKNRT  III  He  became  bishop  of  Eichstatt,  NW 
of  Ingolstadt  In  this  see  he  displayed  great  energy 
for  reform  and  diplomatic  ability,  and  before  ho 
was  40  he  was  Henry  Ill's  chief  adviser  In  1054 
he  was  elected  to  the  papacy  at  Henry's  behest 
Gebhard  refused  for  a  year  to  accept  it  As  pope  he 
zealously  supported  the  reforms  of  Hildebrand 
(later  GREGORY  VII)  His  legates  were  sent  out 
especially  to  reform  the  clergy  and  to  prevent  the 
alienation  of  church  lands  Even  from  his  friend 
the  emperor  he  insisted  on  restoration  of  ecclesias- 
tical property  Victor  was  with  Henry  III  at  his 
death  and  accepted  the  guardianship  of  the  young 
HENRY  IV 

Victor  in,  10277-1087,  pope  (1086-87),  a  Lombard 
(b.  Beneveuto)  named  Daufcnus,  successor  of 
St  GREGORY  VII  and  predecessor  of  URBAN  II 
He  entered  on  the  monastic  life  under  the  name 
Desidenus,  and  in  1055  he  joined  the  community 
of  MONTE  CASHING  He  lose  rapidly  m  monastic 
offices  and  became  abbot  in  1058  Desidenus  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  abbots  of  his  house 
after  its  founder  He  built  new  buildings,  added 
books  to  the  library,  and  encouraged  the  study  and 
industry  of  his  monks.  He  became  widely  known 
through  Italy  as  one  of  Gregory's  reform  party  and 
was  a  recognized  mediator  in  Italian  politics.  When 
Gregory  died,  Guibert  of  Ravenna  was  antipope  at 
Rome,  and  the  exiled  conclave  was  protracted 
Desiderius  was  elected  after  a  year  and  accepted 
10  months  later;  in  seven  weeks  he  waa  dead 
He  was  beatified  in  1887. 

Victor,  1760?- 1841,  duke  of  Belluno,  marshal  of 
France.  His  original  name  was  Claude  Victor 
Perrm.  He  rose  from  the  ranks  in  the  French 
Revolutionary  Wars,  was  briefly  governor  of 
Louisiana  (1802),  and  played  an  important  part 
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in  the  Peninsular  War.  Joining  the  Bourbon  cause 
in  the  first  restoration  (1814),  he  followed  Louia 
XVIII  into  exile  during  the  Hundred  Days  and 
later  was  war  minister  (1821-23). 

Victor.  1  City  (pop  1,784,  alt  c.9,900  ft,),  central 
Colo  ,  WSW  of  Colorado  Springs,  in  the  Cnpple 
Creek  gold-mining  area,  settled  o  1892,  mo.  1894 
ft  Village  (pop  1,111),  W  central  NY.,  SE  of 
Rochester;  me  1879,  Insulators,  cider,  and  food 
products  are  made  here. 

Victor  AmadeuB  II  (amude'us),  1666-1732,  duke  of 
Savoy  (1675-1713),  king  of  Sicily  (1713-20),  king 
of  Sardinia  (1720-30)  Succeeding  his  father. 
Charles  Emmanuel  II,  as  duke  of  Savoy,  he  found 
himself  caught  between  the  two  great  European 
rivals,  France  and  the  house  of  Hapsburg  He 
steered  an  oppoitunistic  course  m  foreign  policy, 
guided  in  part  by  his  desire  to  rid  Savoy  of  French 
influence,  m  pait  by  his  appetite  foi  territorial 
aggrandizement  Under  French  pressure  he  took 
(168ft)  severe  measures  against  the  WALDKNSES, 
but  in  1690  he  joined  the  League  of  Augsburg 
(see  AUGSBURG,  LEAGUE  OF)  against  Louis  XIV 
and  retuined  to  a  more  toletant  polio  at  home 
Though  defeated  by  the  French  in  the  War  of  the 
GRAND  ALLIANCE,  he  concluded  a  favorable  sepa- 
rate peace  in  the  Treaty  of  Turm  (1696),  which  re- 
stored Pinerolo  to  Savoy  In  the  Wai  of  the 
SPANISH  SUCCESSION  (1701-13)  he  at  first  sided 
with  Fiance,  but  changed  sides  once  more  in  1703 
The  Fiench  occupied  Savoy,  but  were  obliged  to 
lift  the  siege  of  Turin  aftei  Victor  Amadeus  and 
his  cousin,  Eugene  of  Savoy,  had  thoioughly  de- 
feated them  in  1706  The  peace  (see  UTBBCHT, 
PEACE  ot)  awarded  him  Sicily  with  the  royal  title 
and  gave  him  additional  territory  in  N  Italy,  in- 
cluding Alessandria  When  the  Spanish  seized 
(1718)  Sicily,  the  QUADRUPLE  ALLIANCE  was 
formed  and  humbled  Spam.  Victor  Amadeus  in 
1720  ceded  his  claim  to  Sicily  to  Emperor  Charles 
VI  in  exchange  for  the  island  of  Sardinia  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia.  He  abdicated  in 
1730  ui  favor  of  his  son,  Charles  Emmanuel  III 

Victor  Amadeus  HI,  1726-96,  king  of  Sardinia 
(1773-96),  son  and  successor  of  Charles  Emmanuel 
III  He  declared  war  on  France  in  1792  after 
French  Revolutionary  troops  had  occupied  Savoy 
and  Nice  With  Austrian  help  he  defended  Pied- 
mont until  1796,  when  Bonaparte  (see  NAPOLEON 
I)  forced  him  to  conclude  the  armistice  of  Cherasco 
His  son,  Charles  Emmanuel  IV,  succeeded  him  (see 
SAVOY,  HOUSE  OF) 

Victor  Emmanuel  I,  1759-1824,  Italian  king  of  Sar- 
dinia (1802-21)  His  brother  and  predecessor, 
Charles  Emmanuel  IV,  lost  (1798)  all  his  territories 
save  the  island  of  Sardinia  to  France  in  the  French 
Revolutionary  Wars  Victor  Emmanuel  accom- 
panied his  brother  to  Caghari,  his  capital  in  Sar- 
dinia, and  succeeded  him  on  hi»  abdication  After 
Napoleon's  fall  he  returned  (1814)  to  Turin,  re- 
covered Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Nice,  and  received 
Liguria  with  Genoa  He  abolished  all  Napoleonic 
reforms  and  refused  to  grant  a  constitution  An 
uprising  (1821)  in  Piedmont,  largely  the  work  of 
the  Carbonari,  forced  him  to  abdicate  in  favor  of 
his  brother  Charles  Felix  (see  SAVOY,  HOUSE  OF) 

Victor  Emmanuel  II,  1820-78,  Italian  king  of  Sar- 
dinia (1849-61)  and  first  king  of  united  Italy 
(1861-78).  He  fought  in  the  war  of  1848-49  against 
Austria  and  ascended  the  throne  when  his  father, 
CHARLES  ALBERT,  abdicated  after  the  defeat  at 
Novara  With  the  skillful  collaboi  ation  of  CAVOVH, 
whom  he  appointed  premier  m  1852,  he  became  the 
symbol  ana  the  central  figure  of  the  RISOHOIMENTO, 
the  national  movement  fot  Italian  unification 
Wlule  acquiring  popularity  in  his  own  state 
through  his  respect  for  the  constitution  and  his 
liberal  reforms,  he  increased  Sardinian  prestige 
abroad  by  taking  part  in  the  Crimean  War  as  an 
ally  of  France,  England,  and  Turkey.  Cavour's 
interview  with  Napoleon  III  at  PLOMBIERES  re- 
sulted in  the  Italian  Wai  of  1859.  in  which  France 
and  Sardinia  opposed  Austria  The  terrible  battle 
of  Solferino  was  followed  by  a  separate  armistice 
between  France  and  Austria  ut  VILLAFRANCA  DI 
VERONA,  Victor  Emmanuel  was  not  consulted,  but 
the  terms  were  ratified  in  the  Treaty  of  Zurich 
When,  in  I860,  Tuscany,  Romagna,  Parrna,  and 
Modena  voted  their  union  with  Sardinia  (contrary 
to  the  treaty  terms),  Victor  Emmanuel  secured 
French  consent  to  their  incorporation  in  exchange 
for  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  He  favored  the 
expedition  (1860)  of  GARIBALDI  into  the  Two 
SICILIES  and  joined  forces  with  Garibaldi  after  cross- 
ing the  Papal  States  and  defeating  the  papal  army 
at  Castelhdardo  Successive  plebiscites  in  Naples 
and  Sicily  and  in  the  Marches  and  in  Umbria  (two 
provinces  of  the  Papal  States)  favored  union  with 
Sardinia,  and  in  1861  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was 
proclaimed.  The  capital  was  transferred  from 
Turin  to  Florence  in  1865.  Siding  (1866)  with  Prus- 
sia in  the  AusTHo-PaussiAN  WAJB,  Victor  Emman- 
uel was  awarded  Venetia  in  the  peace  settlement. 
As  long  as  Napoleon  III  championed  the  integrity 
of  what  remained  of  the  Papal  States,  Victor  Em- 
manuel oould  not  complete  the  process  of  unifica- 
tion. In  1870,  however,  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
Italian  troops  seised  the  Papal  States,  and  Rome 


was  made,  the  capital  of  Italy.  Pope  Pius  IX  and 
his  successors  protested  the  act,  and  the  Roman 
Question  remained  a  serious  problem  until  the 
Lateran  Treaty  of  1929.  The  remainder  of  Victor 
Emmanuel's  reign  was  spent  consolidating  the  new 
kingdom.  Ilia  son  Humbert  I  succeeded  bun. 

Victor  Emmanuel  III,  1869-1947,  king  of  Italy 
(1900-1946),  emperor  of  Ethiopia  (1930-43),  king 
of  Albania  (1939-43),  son  and  successor  of  Hum- 
bert I.  In  1896  he  married  Princess  Helena  of 
Montenegro.  Though  the  Tnplo  Alliance  with 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  was  renewed,  he 
sought  cordial  relations  with  Fiance  and  England 
He  favored  the  war  of  1911-12  against  Turkey, 
thus  acquiring  Libya  Though  first  advocating 
neutrality,  he  finally  took  side  (1915)  with  the 
Allies  m  the  First  World  War.  He  waa  unable  to 
handle  the  confused  internal  situation  of  ITALY 
after  the  war,  refused  to  oppose  the  Fascist  march 
on  Rome,  and  asked  MUSSOLINI  to  form  a  govern- 
ment (1922)  Under  the  Fascist  regime  he  was 
king  in  name  only,  but  Mussolini's  conquests  added 
to  his  list  of  titles  When  the  Fascist  grand  council 
voted  (1943)  against  Mussolini,  the  lung  dismissed 
the  dictator,  placed  him  under  art  est,  and  appointed 
Pietio  BADOULIO  premier  The  king  fled  from  Rome 
to  S  Italy  when  German  troops  occupied  his  capital 
after  the  announcement  of  the  Italian  BUI  render  to 
the  Allies.  Unpopulai  because  of  his  long  associa- 
tion with  Mussolini,  he  was  obliged  to  renounce 
(1944)  his  royal  prerogatives  in  favor  of  his  son, 
Humbert  II,  m  whose  favor  he  finally  abdicated  in 
1946  He  died  m  exile  in  Egypt 

Victoria,  1819-1901,  queen  of  England  (1837-1901) 
and  empress  of  India  (1876-1901)  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Edward,  duke  of  Kent  (fourth  son  of 
George  III),  and  Princess  Victoria  of  Saxe-Coburg 
Her  father  died  before  she  was  a  year  old,  and  she 
was  brought  up  by  her  overstnct  mother  and  by 
her  governess,  Baroness  Lehsen,  to  whom  she  was 
greatly  attached.  Upon  the  death  of  George  IV 
(1830),  she  was  recognized  as  heir  to  the  throne 
and  was  trained  as  a  future  tuler  by  her  maternal 
uncle,  Leopold  (later  LEOPOLD  I  of  Belgium).  At 
the  age  of  18,  she  succeeded  her  uncle,  William  IV, 
upon  the  thione  of  England  With  the  accession  of 
a  woman,  the  connection  between  the  English  and 
Hanoverian  thrones  ceased  because  of  the  Salic 
law  m  Hanover  Self-confident  and  spirited,  the 
young  queen  asserted  her  independence  of  her 
mother  Her  counselor  was  Baron  Stockmar,  and 
her  first  prime  minister,  Lord  MELBOURNE,  became 
her  friend  and  adviser  In  1839,  when  Melbourne's 
Whig  cabinet  resigned,  Victoria  refused  to  dismiss 
her  Whig  ladies  of  the  household,  and  the  Tory 
leader,  Sir  Robeit  FEEL,  declined  to  form  a  minis- 
try Melbourne  thereupon  returned  to  power  Ln 
1840  she  married  her  cousin.  Prince  ALBERT  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  a  rhatch  long  planned  by  her  uncle 
Leopold  Albert,  with  whom  she  was  very  much  in 
love,  soon  bei  ame  the  dominant  figure  in  her  life, 
and  their  home  life  was  a  model  of  domestic  felicity 
Through  Albert's  efforts,  the  queen  and  the  Tories 
were  reconciled  by  the  time  Peel  became  prune 
minister  (1841)  Hor  first  child,  Victoria,  later 
Empress  Frederick  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1840, 
and  the  prim  e  of  Wales,  later  Edward  VII,  m  1 841 
Victoria  had  in  all  nine  children  Their  marriages 
and  those  of  her  grandchildren  allied  the  English 
royal  house  with  those  of  Russia,  Germany, 
Greece,  Denmark,  Rumania,  and  several  of  the 
German  states.  At  least  four  months  of  every  year 
the  royal  couple  spent  either  at  Osborne  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight  or  at  Balmoral  Castle  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  both  built  by  Albert  All>ert's  (and 
hence  Victoria's)  interest  in  foreign  affairs  led  to 
friction  with  Lord  PALMEUSTON,  who  served  aa  for- 
eign minister  m  several  cabinets  In  1850  the 
queen  sent  Palmerston  a  memorandum  outlining 
her  views  of  the  relationship  between  a  sovereign 
and  a  foreign  minister  Her  memorandum,  how- 
ever, had  little  effect  In  1851  the  royal  popularity 
was  increased  by  the  success  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
exposition,  which  was  planned  and  carried  through 
by  Albert  In  the  agitation  preceding  the  Crimean 
War  (1854-56),  this  popularity  was  dimmed  by 
mistaken  public  feeling  that  Albert  was  pro- 
Russian  Both  Victoria  and  Albert  ardently  sup- 
ported the  war  after  its  outbreak,  and  public  con- 
fidence was  restored  In  1857  the  queen  was  able 
to  have  her  husband  named  prince  consort.  After 
the  death  of  Albert  in  1861,  Victoria's  grief  was  so 
great  as  almost  to  destroy  her  popularity  She  did 
not  appear  in  public  for  three  years,  did  not  open 
Parliament  until  1866,  and  only  giadually  returned 
to  public  life.  Her  reappearance  was  largely  the 
work  of  Benjamin  DISRAELI,  who,  together  with 
William  GLADSTONE,  dominated  the  politics  of  the 
later  part  of  Victoria's  reign.  Gladstone,  in  spite  of 
his  deference  to  the  queen,  was  never  popular  with 
her.  Disraeli,  who  was  adroit  in  his  personal  rela- 
tions with  Victoria  and  paid  high  tribute  to  her  late 
husband,  was  very  influential  He  persuaded  her 
that  the  prince  of  Wales,  whom  she  had  refused  to 
grant  any  part  in  government,  should  be  employed, 
and  an  1875  the  prince  was  sent  on  a  tour  of  India. 
In  1870  Disraeli  secured  for  Victoria  against  great 
opposition  the  title  empx*ja  of  India,  which  pie  J 
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her  greatly;  she  was  ardently  imperialistic  and  in- 
tensely interested  m  the  welfare  of  her  colonial  sub- 
jects, particularly  the  Indians.  In  Victona's  old 
age,  she  was  enormously  popular  A  jubilee  was 
held  in  1887  to  mark  the  50th  year  of  her  reign,  and 
at  the  diamond  jubilee  of  1897  throngs  of  people 
from  all  over  the  empire  paid  enthusiastic  tribute 
to  the  monarch  whose  reign  was  tho  longest  m 
English  history  Her  last  years  were  saddened  by 
the  South  Afncan  War  (1899-1902)  Victona's 
reign  saw  the  rise  in  England  of  an  industrial  civili- 
zation, accompanied  by  an  extension  of  political 
democracy  and  humanitarian  principles  at  homo 
and  by  an  aggressive  impel  lalism  which  multiplied 
Britain's  economic  importance  in  the  world  and 
made  for  an  intense  nationalism  The  term  "Vic- 
torian era"  attests  the  extent  to  which  this  honest, 
conscientious  ruler,  neither  highly  intelligent  nor 
imaginative,  personified  her  times  Following  as 
she  did  a  series  of  rulers  who  for  over  a  century  had 
been  weak,  vicious,  or  unpopular,  she  restored  the 
influence  of  the  crown  as  a  symbol  of  public  service 
and  imperial  unity  without  disturbing  its  constitu- 
tional position  The  literature  on  her  life  and  reign 
is  extensive,  and  she  has  boon  the  subject  of  several 
novels  and  plays  See  particularly  her  letters  (for 
the  years  1837-1901,  9  vols  ,  1907-30),  Letters  of 
Queen  Victona  from  the  Archives  of  the  House  of 
Brandenburg  ( 1 938) ,  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  Our 
fAfe  in  the  Highlands  (1868),  and  The  Girlhood  of 
Queen  Victoria  (extracts  from  her  journal,  ed  by 
Lord  Esher,  1912),  biographies  by  Sidney  Lee 
(1902),  Lytton  Strachey  (1921),  A  A  Ponsonby 
(1924),  E  F  Benson  (1935),  Edith  Sitwell  (1936), 
and  Hector  Bohtho  (1948),  JAR  Marriott, 
Queen  Victoria  and  Her  Ministers  (1934) 

Victoria  (Victoria  Adelaide  Mary  Louisa),  1840- 
1901,  empress  of  Germany,  daughter  of  Victoria 
of  England  In  1868  she  married  the  German 
crown  pnnce,  later  Frederick  III  After  her  hus- 
band's death  in  1888,  she  was  generally  known  as 
the  Empress  Irederuk  Bitterly  hostile  to  Bis- 
marck, she  was  unable  to  make  her  dislike  effective 
Her  letters,  a  useful  source  for  tho  period,  were  pub- 
lished in  English  in  1929 

Victoria,  Guadalupe:  see  GUADALUPE  VICTORIA 

Victoria,  Tomas  Luis  de  (tSmaa'  IweV  da  vekto'rya), 
c  1640-1611,  Spanish  composer  He  went  to  Rome 
m  1665  to  study  for  the  priesthood  at  the  Collegium 
Geimamcum  In  1571  he  became  music  master  of 
the  Collegium  Roman um,  succeeding  Palestrma, 
who  may  have  been  his  teacher,  mutual  influence 
is  in  any  case  evident  in  the  works  of  the  two  men 
In  1578  Victoria  gave  up  the  position  which  he  had 
held  since  1573  as  music  master  at  the  Collegium 
Germanicum  to  become  a  resident  priest  at  tho 
Church  of  San  Girolamo,  where  St  Philip  Neri  had 
founded  an  oratory  He  is  not  known  to  havo 
written  any  but  sacrod  compositions  His  first 
book  of  motets  (1572)  contains  the  well-known 
O  quam  glonosum  and  O  ros  omnes  He  also  com- 
posed Masses,  cantu  les,  settings  of  all  the  hymns 
for  the  church  year  (1581),  and  settings  of  the 
biblical  accounts  of  tho  Passion  A  polyphonic 
technique  equal  to  any  in  the  Renaissance  is  used 
to  express  a  passionate  mysticism  that  is  essentially 
Spanish  In  1594  or  1595  he  returned  to  Spam  to 
be  chaplain  and  choirmaster  to  Empress  Mary 
(wife  of  Emperor  Maximilian  II  and  sister  of 
Philip  II),  in  whose  memorv  Victoria  composed 
his  last  arid  greatest  work,  Officium  defunctorum 
(pub  1605) 

Victona  (vlktcVreu),  state  (87,884  sq  mi  ,  pop 
2,055,252),  SE  Australia  Melbourne  is  the  capital 
It  is  bounded  by  New  South  Wales  on  the  north, 
the  Tasman  Sea,  Bass  Strait,  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
on  the  south,  and  South  Australia  on  the  west 
Victona  is  the  most  densely  populated  and  the 
smallest  state  (except  Tasmania)  of  Australia  Over 
a  fourth  of  the  commonwealth  population  lives  in 
Victoria,  which  has  only  a  thirty-fourth  of  the  total 
area  of  the  commonwealth  The  Australian  Alps 
and  other  mountains  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range 
traverse  the  state,  rising  to  6,608  ft  at  M  t  Bogong. 
The  climate  is  generally  temperate  and  pleasant, 
the  Australian  Alps  are  snow-covered  from  M  ay  to 
September  The  large,  but  frequently  dry,  rivers 
such  as  the  Campaspe  and  Mitta  Mitta  are  impor- 
tant for  irrigation  purposes,  Hume  Reservoir  on 
the  New  South  Wales  border  irrigates  an  extensive 
agricultural  and  pastoral  area  The  pnnripal  prod- 
ucts of  Victoria  are  wool,  wheat,  dairy  products, 
corn,  and  fruits  The  production  of  gold  (dis- 
covered in  1851)  has  declined  sharply  and  is  now  as 
limited  as  the  mining  of  coal.  With  Port  Melbourne 
and  Geelong  as  the  principal  ports,  the  exports  con- 
sist largely  of  wool,  wheat,  textiles,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Other  centers  are  Ball  ar at  and  Bendigo 
Settlements  were  established  at  Portland  Bay  in 
1834  and  on  the  site  of  Melbourne  the  following 
year.  Known  as  the  Port  Phillips  District,  the  area 
that  is  now  Victona  became  part  of  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales  in  1836  In  1851  the  area  was 
separated  from  New  South  Wales  and  constituted 
a  separate  colony  named  Victona,  which  was  feder- 
ated as  a  state  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
in  1901. 

Victoria,  Brazil:  MO  Vw6«u. 
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Victoria,  city  (pop.  44,068),  provincial  capital,  8W 
British  Columbia,  on  the  southeast  tip  of  Vancouver 
Island  and  on  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait,  inc  1862  It 
is  the  largest  city  on  the  island  and  the  major  port 
and  business  center,  with  a  train  ferry  to  Vancouver 
and  shipping  connections  to  the  United  States, 
Alaska,  and  the  Orient  In  addition  to  its  impor- 
tance as  the  seat  of  provincial  government,  it  is 
noted  as  a  residential  city  because  of  its  mild 
climate,  beautiful  scenery,  many  parks  (including 
Beacon  Hill  Park),  and  drives  and  also  as  a  popular 
center  for  American  and  Canadian  tourists  Its 
industries  include  sawmills  and  woodworking 

±tts,  canning,  varied  manufactures,  grain  eleva- 
,  and  cold-storage  plants  Tho  deep-sea  fishing 
fleet  is  based  here  Founded  (1843)  as  Fort 
Camosun,  a  Hudson's  Bav  Company  poet,  it  was 
later  called  Fort  Vic  tona  When  Vancouver  Island 
became  a  crown  colony,  a  town  was  laid  out  here 
(1851-52),  was  named  Victoria,  and  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  colony  With  the  discovery  (1 858)  of 
gold  on  the  British  Columbia  mainland,  Victona 
became  the  port,  supply  base,  and  outfitting  center 
for  miners  on  then  way  to  the  Cariboo  gold  fields 
In  1866,  when  the  island  was  administratively 
united  with  the  mainland,  Victoria  remained  the 
capital  of  the  colony  and  became  tho  provincial 
capital  in  1871  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Dominion 
Astrophysical  Observatory,  Victona  College  (affili- 
ated with  tho  Umv  of  British  Columbia),  the 
Royal  Canadian  Naval  Barracks,  the  provincial 
Parliament  building  and  library,  a  provincial  mu- 
seum, a  provincial  nonnal  school,  and  a  large 
dominion  graving  dock  See  A  E  Rothery,  Ports 
of  Hntish  Columbia  (1943) 

Victona.  see  Ho  NO  KONG 

Victona  or  Ciudad  Victona  (syoodhadh'  vekto'rya), 
city  (pop  19,513),  capital  of  Tamauhpas,  NE  Mex- 
ico Founded  in  1750,  Victoria  is  in  a  hot,  semi- 
tropic  al  region  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
Oriental  It  is  ( onnected  by  rail  with  Monterrey 
and  Tampico  and  is  on  the  Inter-American  High- 
way Sugar  cane  and  citrus  fruits  are  the  principal 
products 

Victoria  1  (for  Guadalupe  Victona)  City  (1940  pop 
11,566,  1947  estimated  pop  16,000),  co  seat  of 
Victona  co  ,  8  Texas,  near  the  Guadalupe  river  and 
SE  of  San  Antonio,  founded  1824,  inc  1839  The 
earlv  Mexican  town  attracted  American  settlers, 
and  the  prosperous  American  city  attracted  Ger- 
man immigrants  Victoria  m  architecture  and 
spirit  retains  something  of  a  German  air  The  rich 
area  has  cattle  ranches,  oil  fields,  and  cotton  and 
truck  farms,  and  the  city  has  processing  plants, 
railroad  shops,  and  small  industries  In  the  Sec  ond 
World  War  it  boomed  because  of  military  airfields 
nearby  A  junior  college  is  here  2  Industrial  town 
(pop  1,555),  S  Va,  SW  of  Petersburg,  settled 
1909,  me  1916  It  has  railroad  shops  and  varied 
manufactures 

Victoria,  Lake-  see  VICTORIA  NY  AN/A 

Victona  and  Albert  Museum,  in  South  Kensington, 
London,  opened  in  1857  as  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  and  renamed  when  the  present  building 
(1899-1901)  was  completed  Although  it  originated 
as  a  museum  chiefly  for  decorative  and  applied  art, 
its  collections  of  paintings  and  sculpture  (especially 
early  Italian)  are  noted  Other  colic*  tioris  include 
ceiamics,  glass,  textiles,  medieval  enamels,  ivories, 
motalwork,  engravings,  and  furniture  Raphael's 
cartoons  for  the  Sistine  Chapel  tapestries  are 
among  the  most  famous  treasures  The  museum 
embraces  the  Roval  College  of  Art,  and  extensive 
art  library,  and  the  collections  of  the  India  Mu- 
seum, which  it  absorbed  The  present  building 
was  designed  by  Sir  Aston  Webb  Tho  museum  is 
controlled  bv  the  Board  of  Education 

Victoria  Falls,  in  the  upper  Zambezi  river,  on  the 
border  of  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Northern  Rho- 
desia The  falls  (broken  bv  islets)  are  1  mi  wide 
and  drop  420  ft  The  thu  k  mist  and  the  loud  roar 
produced  by  the  falling  waters  are  perceptible  10 
mi  away  The  Boiling  Pot,  the  gorge  through 
which  the  river  flows  just  below  the  falls,  is  spanned 
by  a  railroad  bridge  660  ft  above  the  watei's  sur- 
face Tho  falls  were  discovered  (1855)  bv  David 
Livingstone,  who  named  them  for  Queen  Victoria 

Victona  Harbour,  village  (pop  1,026),  S  Ont  ,  on 
Georgian  Bay  and  N  W  of  Orilha  It  has  lumber  mills 

Victoria  Island,  320  mi  long  and  170  to  370  mi  wide, 
off  N  Canada,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  It  is  included 
in  Franklin  dist ,  Northwest  Territories  This  bar- 
ren, hilly  island,  with  an  area  of  80,340  sq  mi  ,  is 
one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Arctic  Archipela- 
go It  is  separated  from  the  Canadian  mainland  bv 
a  series  of  gulfs  and  straits  On  its  southeast  coast 
is  Cambridge  Bay,  a  US -Canadian  woathor  sta- 
tion and  trading  post  The  island  wan  discovered 
by  Thomas  SIMPSON  in  his  explorations  (1836-39) 
with  Peter  W  Dease  along  the  Arctic  coast  and 
was  explored  (1851)  by  John  RAK 

Victoria  Land,  part  of  Antarctica,  8  of  New  Zealand 
Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Rosa  Sea  and  on  tho 
west  by  Wilkes  Land,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  snow- 
covered  mountains,  with  a  high  plateau  in  the  in- 
terior It  was  discovered  during  the  expedition 
(1839-43)  of  Sir  James  Clark  Ross;  it  was  formerly 
also  called  South  Victoria  Land. 
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Victoria  Nile,  river  draining  Victoria  Nyanza  It 
flows  c  260  mi  across  Uganda  to  Albert  Nyansa, 
which  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  NIIJE. 

Victorian  style,  in  architecture,  an  eclectic  fashion 
based  on  revivals  of  older  styles.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  its  models  by  excessive  and  often 
unjustified  decoration  A  romantic  style  on  the 
whole,  it  glorified  the  elements  of  Gothic  while 
confuting  them  by  an  overuse  of  turrets,  bays, 
towers,  and  other  excrescences  The  questions  of 
basic  design  and  functional  ability  woie  ignored  in 
preference  for  exterior  picturobquencss  Middle- 
class  mansions,  outwardly  Early  !•  nghsh  castles, 
had  interiors  cut  into  a  multitude  of  rooms,  many 
of i them  too  small  or  of  awkward  «hape  While  the 
private  Vittonan  dwelling  was  bused  on  Gothic 
models,  the  public  buildings  of  the  timo  were  in 
imitation  of  Greco-Roman  or  Palladian  models, 
though  with  no  attention  to  the  classic  proportions 
Examples  of  these  are  the  Bnmingham  town  hall 
(1834)  by  J  A  Hansom,  the  Prudential  Building 
(1879)  m  Holborn  by  Alfred  Watcrhouse,  and  the 
Leeds  post  office  (1896)  See  Rita  Wellman,  Vic- 
toria Hoyal  (1939) 

Victoria  Nyanza  (ncan'zu,  nl-),  lake,  area  26,828 
sq  mi  ,  E  ( entral  Africa  It  is  bordered  by  Uganda, 
Tanganyika,  and  Kenya  Of  the  fresh-water  lakes 
of  the  world,  only  Lake  Superior  is  larger.  Vic- 
toria Nyanza  is  255  mi  long  and  155  mi  wide,  and 
it  lies  at  an  altitude  of  c  3,725  ft  It  is  fed  by  many 
streams  At  the  pouit  where  it  diacharges  into  the 
Victoria  Nile  (its  chief  outlet)  tho  Ripon  Falls 
occur  Ultimately  much  of  the  lake's  waters  go  to 
swell  the  Nile  There  are  many  small  islands  in 
Victoria  Nyanza,  especially  in  the  north  Steam- 
ships regularly  make  the  circuit  of  the  lake-shore 
towns,  including  Entebbe  Victoria  Nyauza  was 
discovered  by  John  Speke  and  Richard  Burton  in 
1858,  and  it  was  explored  in  1875  by  David  Living- 
stone 

Victonaville,  town  (pop  8,516),  SE  Que ,  on  the 
Nicolet  river  and  N  of  Sherbrooke,  in  a  dairy  and 
fruitgrowing  region  An  industrial  center,  it  man- 
ufactures furniture,  clothing,  and  bncku 

Victorious  (Cams  Marius  Victormus  Afer)  (vfkturl'- 
nus),  fl  361,  Roman  grammarian,  b  Africa  He 
became  renowned  as  a  teac  her  of  rhetoric  in  Rome 
and  as  an  advoc  ate  of  Neoplatomsm  Becoming  a 
Christian  in  his  later  life,  he  was  forbidden  to  teach 
by  Emperor  Julian  His  works  include  a  book  on 
definitions,  a  treatise  on  Cicero's  De  inventione,  an 
unoriginal  grammar,  several  tracts  against  Anan- 
ism,  and  some  Pauline  commentaries  Some  hy  inns 
and  several  other  treatises  have  been  attributed 
to  him 

Victorville,  unincorporated  town  (pop  c  2,500),  8 
Calif  ,  N  of  San  Bernardino,  in  a  farm,  gold,  and 
granite  area  Many  earlv  "Western"  movies  wore 
made  here 

Victory  of  Samothrace:  see  NIKE. 

vicuna  (vlkQ'nu),  South  American  wild  mammal 
(genus  Lama)  of  tho  camel  family,  smaller  than  the 
guanaco  and  pale  fawn  in  color  It  is  found  in  the 
Andes  in  parts  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador 
Reduction  of  its  numbers  led  to  protec  tion  by  law, 
but  some  are  still  killed  for  their  hides  and  pal- 
atable flesh  Their  silky  wool  is  woven  into  fine 
cloth 

Vicuna  Mackenna,  Benjamfn  (banhamen'vekoV- 
nya  maka'nA),  1831-86,  Chilean  historian  and 
journalist  A  vigorous  opponent  of  the  ( onserva- 
tive  government  of  Manuel  Montt,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  his  part  in  the  revolution  of 
1851-52,  but  escaped  and  spent  aome  years  in  exile 
He  returned  to  Chile  in  1856  He  visited  Mexico, 
the  United  States,  and  Europe  and  became  a  collec- 
tor of  manuscripts  011  early  Chilean  history  His 
historical  works,  based  on  immense  knowledge  and 
scholarship,  number  more  than  100  volumes  and 
include  biographies  of  Sucre,  Bernardo  O'Higgms, 
and  Diego  Portules  and  a  detailed  chronicle  of  the 
War  of  tho  Pacific 

Vida,  Marco  Girolamo  (mar'ko  jerO'lumo  ve'da), 
c  1490-1566,  Italian  Latin  poet,  b  Cremona  He 
sought  an  ecclesiastical  career  and  wont  to  Rome, 
where  he  joined  the  humanistic  court  of  Leo  X 
Tho  pope  commissioned  him  to  compose  a  Chris- 
tian epic  and  gave  him  a  priory  at  Frascati  He 
became  bishop  of  Alba  m  1532  Vida'a  poem,  the 
Chnstiad,  in  six  cantos,  appeared  (1535)  after 
Leo  X's  death,  it  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  Renais- 
sance tour  de  force  His  didactic  poems  on  tho 
silkworm  and  on  chess  gamed  him  considerable 
fame  His  mont  celebrated  poem  is  a  long  Ars 
poetica,  which  gained  great  fame  among  the  later 
classicists  Vida's  Latin  is  elegant  ana  readable 

Vidal,  Peire  (per'  vodal'),  fl  1180-1206,  Provencal 
troubadour,  b  Toulouse  He  began  his  career  at 
Marseilles,  and  although  he  was  to  return  to  S 
France,  he  soon  began  his  wide  travels  to  Italy, 
Cyprus,  Hungary,  Spain,  and  Malta  Richard  I 
(Richard  Cceur  de  Lion)  was  one  of  his  patrons 
An  enthusiastic  gallant,  he  involved  himself  in 
numerous  escapades  His  poems,  excellent  exam- 
ples of  troubadour  love  poetrv,,  are  notable  for 
their  strong  personal  feeling  and  simple  style. 

VidalU  (vfd&rya)  1  City  (pop  4,109).  SE  Oa  ,  W 
of  Savannah,  in  a  farm  area,  a  Town  (pop.  1,318), 


VIDOCQ 

parish  seat  of  Conoordia  pariah,  E  La ,  on  the 
Mississippi  First  settled  o  1800,  it  was  established 
as  Vidaha  in  1811.  In  1939  the  town  was  moved 
back  from  the  river  when  new  levees  were  built 
Vidocq,  Eugene  Francois  (uzhen'  frftswa'  vedftk'), 
1775-1857,  French  detective  After  a  career  of 
crime  for  which  he  had  been  imprisoned,  he  joined 
the  Paris  Surett  (1809)  as  a  police  spy  He  became 
head  of  the  detective  branch,  but  incurred  the 
enmity  of  his  colleagues,  and  in  1832  he  was  re- 
moved from  office  on  the  charge  of  instigating  a 
crime  for  the  purpose  of  uncovering  it  He  is  the 
prototype  of  M  Locoq  in  the  stones  of  Emile 
Gabonau  Vidocq's  memoirs  (4  vols  ,  1828-29, 
partial  Eng  tr  by  E  G  Rich,  1935)  are  thought  to 
be  spurious 

Vidzeme,  Latvia  see  LIVONIA 
Viebig,  Clara  (kla'ra  fe'bTkh),  I860-,  German 
novelist  of  the  naturalist  school  In  1896  she  mar- 
ried the  publisher  Fritz  Theodor  Cohn  Among 
the  best  of  her  numerous  novels  are  Daa  Weiberdorf 
[the  women's  village]  (1900),  Dos  Wgliche  Brot 
(1900,  Eng  tr  ,  Our  Daily  Bread,  1909),  Die  Wacht 
am  Rhan  [the  watch  on  the  Rhine]  (1902),  Das 
achlafende  Hcer  (1904,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Sleeping  Army, 
1929),  Dot  Kreue  im  Venn  [the  cross  in  Venn] 
(1908),  Tdchter  der  Hekuba  (1917,  Eng  tr  ,  The 
Daughters  of  Hecuba,  1922),  and  a  historical  novel, 
Der  Vielaeliebte  und  die  Vielgehaaate  [the  much-loved 
man  and  the  much-hated  woman]  (1936) 
Vieirt,  Antonio  (antd'nyS  vya'eru),  1608-97,  Portu- 
guese Jesuit  pulpit  orator  and  missionary,  one  of 
the  outstanding  literary  figures  of  the  17th  cent 
Born  in  Lisbon,  he  was  taken  as  a  child  to  Bahia, 
Brazil,  where  he  was  reared,  was  educated,  and 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  After  Spanish  rule 
was  thrown  off  (1640),  he  was  sent  to  Portugal  as 
one  of  the  deputation  from  Brazil  to  salute  the  new 
king,  John  IV  Gaining  the  favor  of  the  king,  he 
remained  as  court  preacher  and  was  sent  on  diplo- 
matic missions  to  various  countries  of  Europe  In 
1652  he  returned  to  Brazil  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Indians  of  the  interior  He  staunchly  championed 
the  rights  of  the  exploited  natives  and  earned  the 
bitter  hatred  of  the  aristocracy,  who  harassed  and 
expelled  him  Back  in  Portugal,  he  was  not  in  favor 
at  the  court  of  Alfonso  VI,  and  he  fell  afoul  of  the 
Inquisition  In  1655  he  was  censured  and  impris- 
oned His  fortunes  rose  again  with  the  accession  of 
Peter  II  He  went  to  Rome  and  stayed  for  six 
years,  enjoving  his  greatest  triumphs  He  was 
papal  preacher  of  Clement  X  and  the  confessor  and 
friend  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  At  Rome  he 
pleaded  for  the  persecuted  Jews  of  Portugal  His 
broad  humanitarian  views  and  his  readiness  to 
excoriate  those  who  opposed  his  reforms  earned 
him  many  enemies,  who  continued  to  persecute 
htrn  after  he  had  returned  (1681)  to  Brazil  to  spend 
his  old  age  His  voluminous  and  smooth-flowing 
letters  and  sermons  are  couched  in  spontaneous  and 
classic  style,  and  it  is  as  a  writer  that  he  is  best  re- 
membered today  Only  rarely  did  he  yield  to  the 
stylish  floridity  of  his  day,  and  his  gracefulness  of 
phrase  was  joined  to  vividness  of  pictures  and  no- 
ble defense  of  the  oppressed  His  reputation  suf- 
fered somewhat  at  the  hands  of  anticlerical  c  ntics, 
but  he  is  now  generally  com  eded  to  be  the  foremost 
writer  of  Portuguese  prose  in  the  17th  cent  and 
one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  his  day 
Vien,  Joseph  Marie  (shdcef  mure'  vyS'),  1716-1809, 
French  painter  A  protege  of  the  comte  de  Caylus, 
he  early  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  and  studied  in 
Italy  He  was  admitted  to  the  Academie  royale  de 
Pemture  et  de  Sculpture  in  1754  and  was  a  professor 
there  until  made  director  of  the  Academie  de  France 
a  Rome  in  1775  A  precursor  of  the  classical  reaction 
in  painting,  he  is  famous  as  the  master  and  prede- 
cessor of  David  tit  Denis  Preaching  to  the  Gauls 
(Church  of  Saint- Roch,  Paris)  is  one  of  his  most 
celebrated  paintings 

Vienna  (vgg'nu),  Ger.  Wien  (vSn),  city  and  autono- 
mous province  (409  sq  mi  ,  pop  1,731,567),  capi- 
tal of  Austria  and  of  Lower  Austria  It  was  from 
the  15th  cent  the  residence  of  the  Holy  Roman 
emperors  and  after  1806  of  the  emperors  of  Austria 
It  is  an  industrial,  commercial,  and  traffic  center, 
and  a  melting  pot  of  the  Germanic,  Slavic,  Italian, 
and  Hungarian  people  and  cultures  Located  in  a 
plain  surrounded  by  the  WIBNBR  WALD  and  the 
Carpathian  foothills,  it  is  an  important  inland  port 
on  the  Danube  The  city  is  divided  into  21  dis- 
tricts grouped  roughly  in  two  semicircles  around 
the  Innere  Stadt,  the  nucleus  Only  the  district 
of  Flondsdorf,  with  large  oil  refineries,  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube  The  western  and  north- 
western districts  are  residential,  industry  centers 
m  the  east  and  south  with  manufactures  of  machin- 
ery, textiles,  chemicals,  furniture,  and  food  prod- 
ucts. Handicrafts  (fashion  articles,  ceramics,  and 
leather  goods)  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation The  annual  Wiener  Messe,  an  industrial 
exhibit,  attracts  buyers  from  all  over  the  world  A 
Celtic  settlement,  Vienna,  then  called  Vindobona, 
became  an  important  Roman  military  and  commer- 
cial center,  Emperor  Marcus  Aurohus  resided  and 
died  here  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans,  it 
rapidly  changed  hands  among  the  invaders  who 
overran  the  region.  The  Magyars,  who  gained 
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possession  of  Vienna  early  in  the  10th  cent.,  were 
driven  out  by  Leopold  I  of  BABBNBJBRO,  the  first 
margrave  of  the  Ostmark  (see  AUSTRIA).  The 
Baben bergs  built  (1101)  a  fortress  on  the  KAHLEN- 
BERU.  several  decades  later  Henry  Jasomirgott, 
first  duke  of  Austria,  made  Vienna  his  capital  and 
residence  He  erected  a  castle,  Am  Hof,  and  dedi- 
cated the  Church  of  St.  Stephen,  now  Vienna's 
famous  cathedral  The  town  grew  in  commercial 
importance  and  was  chartered  m  1221.  It  was 
fortified  by  Ottocar  II  of  Bohemia,  who  conquered 
Austria  m  1251  and  lost  it  to  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg 
m  1278  In  1282,  Vienna  became  the  official  resi- 
dence of  the  house  of  HAPBBUKO  The  city  was 
occupied  (1485-90)  by  Matthias  Corvmus  of  Hun- 
gary and  was  besieged  by  the  Turks  for  the  first 
time  in  1529  In  the  Thirty  Years  War,  Bohemian 
Protestants  m  1619  and  the  Swedes  under  Tor- 
stensson  m  1645  were  easily  driven  back  from  its 
gates  In  the  critical  second  siege  (1683)  by  the 
Turks  under  Kara  MUSTAFA  and  their  Hungarian 
allies  under  Thokoly,  the  city,  heroically  defended 
by  Rudiger  von  STAKHEMBERO,  was  on  the  verge  of 
starvation  when  it  was  saved  by  JOHN  111  (John 
Sobieski)  of  Poland  Early  in  the  18th  cent  a  new 
circle  of  fortifications  was  built  around  the  city, 
including  most  of  the  suburbs  Many  magnificent 
buildings  were  erected  Johann  FISCHER  VON 
EKLACH  drew  up  new  plans  for  the  Hofburg  (the 
imperial  residence)  and  built  the  beautiful  Karls- 
kirche,  Johann  von  Hildebrandt  designed  the  Bel- 
vedere (summer  residence  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Sa- 
voy) and  the  Kmsky  palace,  together  they  planned 
the  Schwarzenberg  palace  and  the  winter  resi- 
dence of  Prince  Eugene  Maria  Theresa  enlarged 
the  old  university,  founded  in  1365,  and  completed 
the  royal  summer  palace  of  SCHONBRUNN,  started 
by  her  predecessor,  Joseph  II  opened  the  Prater,  a 
large  imperial  garden  which  now  contains  an 
amusement  park,  to  the  public  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  Schubert  lived  in  Vienna  and  gave 
it  lasting  glory  In  1805  and  in  1809  Vienna  was 
occupied  by  Napoleon  The  period  of  Mettormch's 
reaction  and  secret  police  rule  which  followed  the 
brilliant  congress  of  1814-15  was  enlivened  by  the 
waltzes  of  Joseph  Lanner  and  the  Strauss  family, 
the  farces  of  Nestroy,  and  the  comedies  of  Rai- 
mund  Gnllparzer  flourished  during  these  years. 
The  Revolution  of  1848,  which  forced  Metternich 
to  resign,  had,  by  October,  brought  Vienna  into  the 
hands  of  rebellious  citizens,  but  WiNDiscBuaaTZ 
suppressed  the  revolutionists  and  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand I  abdicated  in  favor  of  Francis  Joseph  The 
modern  city  dates  from  Francis  Joseph's  reign 
By  1860  the  old  ramparts  about  the  inner  city  had 
been  replaced  by  the  famous  boulevard,  the  Rmg- 
strasse  The  principal  edifices  on  or  near  the  Rmg- 
strasse  are  the  neo-Gothir  Rathaus,  with  many 
statues  and  a  tower  320  ft  high,  the  two  domed 
museums  of  natural  history  and  of  art,  m  Italian 
Renaissance  style,  the  Votivkirche,  one  of  the  finest 
of  modern  Gothic  churches,  the  parliament  build- 
ings, in  Greek  style,  the  palace  of  justice,  the  famous 
opera  and  the  Burgtheater,  both  in  Renaissance 
style,  the  Kunstlorhaus,  with  permanent  exhibi- 
tions of  paintings,  the  Musikverem,  containing  the 
conservatory  of  music ,  and  the  Academy  of  Art 
In  the  late  19th  cent  and  the  early  20th  cent 
Vienna  flourished  again  as  a  cultural  and  scientific 
center.  Karl  Rokitansky,  Wagner- Jauregg,  and 
Theodor  Billroth  worked  at  the  General  Hospital , 
at  the  same  time  Sigmuud  Freud  was  developing 
his  theory  of  psychoanalysis  Vienna  attracted 
Brahms,  Bruckner,  Mahler,  Richard  Strauss,  and 
Arnold  Schonberg,  who  gave  it  another  period  of 
musical  greatness.  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal, 
Arthur  Schmtzler,  and  Jacob  Wassermaun  domi- 
nated the  literary  scene  The  First  World  War  hit 
Vienna  hard  Starved  and  torn  by  revolution  (1918) , 
it  suddenly  found  itself  the  capital  of  the  small 
republic  to  which  Austria  had  been  reduced  In 
1922,  Vienna  became  an  autonomous  province 
(Bundesland)  of  Austria  The  highly  successful 
Social  Democratic  city  government  headed  by  Karl 
Seitz  initiated  a  new  program  of  municipal  works 
In  public  housing  Vienna  set  an  example  to  the 
world  Model  apartment  houses  for  workers,  nota- 
bly the  tremendous  Karl  Marx  Hof,  began  to  sup- 
plant Vienna's  tuberculosis-breeding  slums  They 
were  badly  damaged  in  the  civil  war  of  Feb  1934, 
which  was  brought  about  by  the  tension  between 
the  Viennese  Socialists  and  the  clerico-fascistic 
government  of  Chancellor  DOLLFUBS  On  March 
15, 1935,  Adolf  Hitler  triumphantly  entered  Vienna, 
and  Austria  was  annexed  to  Germany.  The  large 
Jewish  population  (115,000  in  1938),  centering 
mainly  in  the  Leopoldstadt  district  (designated  the 
official  ghetto  in  the  17th  cent )  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  6,000  by  1945,  when  the  Russian  Army  en- 
tered Vienna  after  a  seven-day  battle  in  April.  In 
accordance  with  the  agreements  reached  at  the 
Potsdam  Conference  (1945)  Vienna  was  jointly 
occupied  by  Russian,  French,  American  and  Brit- 
ish troops  See  Richard  Kralik,  Getchichte  der 
Stadt  Wien  (3d  ed.,  1933);  H.  O.  Sedgwick,  Vienna 
(1933). 


Vienna.  1  (vtt'nu,  vl'enu)  City  (pop.  2,063),  co. 
•eat  of  Dooly  co.,  8  central  Oa ,  near  Cordele  8  of 


Macon:  inc.  1841.  It  is  a  trade  and  processing 
center  for  a  farm  area  producing  pecans,  fruit,  and 
truck.  3  (vlft'nu,  vl'enu)  City  (pop.  1,173),  co.  seat 
of  Johnson  co.,  S  HI..  NNE  of  Cairo,  in  a  farm  and 
timber  area,  me  1837  3  (vSe'nu)  Town  (pop 
1,237),  N  Va.,  W  of  Washington,  D  C.,  me  1890 
4  (ve^'nu)  Industrial  city  (pop  2,338),  NW  W.Va  , 
near  Parkersburg,  m  a  rich  truck-farm  area;  laid 
out  1774  It  manufactures  glass,  silk,  and  vitrohte 
Vienna,  Congress  of,  Sept ,  1814-June,  1815,  one 
of  the  most  important  international  conferences 
of  European  history,  called  to  remake  Europe  after 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon  I  Emperor  Francis  II 
(Francis  I  of  Austria)  was  the  host  Among  the 
many  monarchy  that  attended  the  congress  the 
most  important  wore  Alexander  I  of  Russia  and 
Frederick  William  III  of  Prussia  METTERNICH 
was  the  chief  Austrian  negotiator  and  presided 
over  the  congress,  Castlereagh  and,  for  a  time,  the 
duke  of  Wellington  represented  England,  the  Rus- 
sian delegation  included  Nosselrode,  Capo  d'Istria, 
and  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  among  the  Prussian  diplomats 
were  Karl  August  von  Hardenberg  and  Karl  Wil- 
helm  von  Humboldt  A  peace  settlement  with  de- 
feated France  had  been  reached  before  the  congress 
convened  (see  PARIS,  TREATY  or,  1814),  but 
France  was  represented  by  TALLEYRAND,  who  by 
his  skillful  diplomacy  soon  obtained  an  equal  voice 
with  the  four  groat  victorious  powers  All  other 
European  states,  large  and  petty,  that  had  had 
legal  existence  before  the  Napoleonic  upheaval 
were  represented  by  an  army  of  delegates  and 
agents,  but  the  important  work  was  carried  out  m 
committees  The  problems  confronting  the  con- 
gress were  extremely  thorny  and  complex,  for  the 
French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  Wars  had 
swept  away  the  entire  structure  of  Europe  The 
mam  principle  adopted  was  that  of  legitimacy  — 
i  e.,  the  territorial  and  dynastic  status  prevailing 
before  the  French  Revolution  was  to  be  restored 
wherever  feasible  No  attempt,  however,  was  made 
to  restore  the  thoroughly  defunct  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire or  its  several  hundied  "mediatized"  princes, 
and  the  GERMAN  CONFEDERATION  was  created  in- 
stead Major  territorial  changes  were  unavoidable, 
partly  because  of  previous  secret  agreements 
reached  among  individual  allies,  partly  because  of 
the  pressure  of  power  politics  The  principle  of  na- 
tional self-determination,  though  invoked  in  cer- 
tain cases,  was  neglected  in  pi  act  ice  The  con- 
gress opened  with  a  round  of  magnific  ent  balls  and 
entertainments,  while  its  serious  business  watt 
stalled  by  intrigues  and  rivalries  Major  points  of 
friction  wore  the  settlement  of  the  Polish  question, 
the  conflicting  claims  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Russia,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  borders  of  the 
German  states  In  general  Russia  and  Prussia 
were  opposed  by  Austria,  Fianre,  and  England, 
which  at  one  point  (Jan  ,  1815)  went  so  far  as  to 
conclude  a  defensive  triple  alliance  It  was  not 
until  the  shock  of  the  return  of  NAPOLEON  I  from 
Elba  had  seriously  upset  all  the  delegates  that  the 
congress  began  to  find  a  smooth  solution  for  its 
difficulties  The  constitution  of  the  German  Con- 
federation was  accepted  on  June  8,  1815,  and  was 
incorporated  into  the  Final  Ac  t  of  the  congress, 
signed  on  June  9,  nine  days  before  Napoleon  s  de- 
feat at  Waterloo  The  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII 
in  France  and  of  Ferdinand  VII  in  Spain  wore  con- 
firmed Italy  was  dealt  with  as  a  geographic  but 
not  as  a  political  entity ,  and  its  hopes  for  unity  were 
dashed  Naples  and  Sic  ily  were  reunited  under 
Bourbon  rule,  the  Papal  States  were  restored,  the 
duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guastalla  were 
awarded  to  Empress  Marie  Louise  for  her  lifetime, 
Tuscany  and  Modena  were  restored  to  the  house  of 
Hapsbui  g-Lorrame ,  the  Lombardo-Vonetian  king- 
dom was  set  up  under  Austrian  rule,  the  formerly 
Venetian  part  of  Dalmatia  also  wont  to  Austria 
Still  the  mic  leus  of  an  Italian  state  was  left  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,  which  roc  overed  Savoy, 
Nice,  and  Piedmont  and  received  Liguna  with 
Genoa  Poland  was  redivided  among  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  with  Russia  benefiting  from 
the  territorial  changes,  part  of  Poland,  with  War- 
saw, was  set  up  as  a  kingdom  in  personal  union 
with  Russia,  Cracow  and  its  surrounding  territory 
was  made  a  republic;  under  the  protection  of  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Prussia  The  former  Austrian 
Netherlands  were  united  with  the  former  United 
Provinces  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  un- 
der the  house  of  Orange  England,  however,  re- 
tained the  former  Dutch  colonies  of  Ceylon  and 
the  Cape  Colony.  Russia  retained  formerly  Swed- 
ish Finland  The  congress  confirmed  the  transfer 
of  Norway  from  the  Danish  to  the  Swedish  crown, 
W  Pomerama,  the  claim  to  which  Sweden  had 
ceded  to  Denmark  m  the  Treaty  of  Kiel  (1814),  was 
given  to  Prussia,  which  compensated  Denmark 
with  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg  Prussia  also  re- 
ceived parts  of  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhine 
Province  Bavaria  received  its  approximate  pres- 
cnt  boundaries)  as  did  Wurttemberg  and  Baden 
England  retained  Malta  and  Helgoland,  made 
colonial  gains  m  the  West  Indies  at  the  expense  of 
the  Netherlands  and  of  Spam,  and  obtained  a  pro- 
tectorate over  the  Ionian  islands.  SWITZEBLAND 
was  enlarged  and  Swiss  neutrality  was  guaranteed. 
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AB  regard*  France,  a  new  peace  settlement  was 
reached  on  Nov.  20, 1815  (see  PARIS,  THBATT  or) 
The  Final  Act  of  Vienna  was  subsequently  ratified 
by  the  powers  concerned,  but  several  separate 
treaties  were  required  to  complete  the  settlement 
Though  the  territorial  changes  did  not  endure  long 
in  entirety,  they  represented  a  practical  if  not  al- 
ways equitable  solution  and  an  attempt  at  dealing 
with  Europe  as  an  organic  whole  The  QUADRUPLE 
ALLIANCE  and  the  HOLY  ALLIANCE,  designed  to  up- 
hold the  decisions  of  Vienna  and  to  settle  disputes 
and  problems  by  means  of  conferences,  were  an 
important  step  toward  European  cooperation 
Serious  defects  were  the  disregard  of  the  growing 
national  aspirations  and  the  social  changes  that 
brought  about  the  revolutions  of  1848,  and  the  f  ail- 
ure  to  include  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  settle- 
ment and  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  Eastern 
Question  SeeC  K  Webster,  The  Congress  of  Vienna 
(1919), A  H  Ward,Penodof Congresses (1919), J  G 
Lockhart,  Peacemakers,  1814-1816  (1932),  Gu- 
glielmo  Ferrero,  The  Reconstruction  of  Europe  (1941) , 
Harold  Nicolson,  The  Congress  of  Vienna  (1946). 

Vienne  (vyPn),  department  (2,720  sq  mi  ,  pop 
313,932),  W  central  France,  in  POITOU  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Vienne  river  Poitiers  is  the  capi- 
tal of  the  department 

Vienne,  city  (pop  19,958),  Isere  dept ,  SE  France, 
in  DAUPHIN!!],  on  the  Rhone  and  S  of  Lyons.  It  has 
a  textile  industry  The  capital  of  the  Allobroges, 
Vienno  (then  Vienna)  became  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Roman  Gaul,  one  of  the  earliest  arrhiepiscopal 
sees  (suppressed  in  1790),  and  the  seat  of  several 
kings  of  Burgundy  (5th-9th  cent  ,  see  BURGUNDY, 
KINGDOM  OF)  A  council  held  here  in  1312  abolished 
the  KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS  Vienne  has  an  abundance 
of  Roman  remains,  most  of  them  still  buried  The 
temple  of  Augustus  and  Livia  (c  25  B  C  )  rivals 
the  Maison  Carr6e  of  Nlmes  Parts  of  the  Church 
of  8t  Pierre  date  from  the  6th  cent  The  Church 
of  St  Maurice  (formerly  the  c  athedral)  was  built 
in  the  period  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  cent 

Vienne,  river,  230  mi  long,  W  Franco  It  rises  in 
the  hills  of  LIMOUSIN  and  flows  W  past  Limoges, 
then  N  through  POITOU  past  Chatellerault  and 
Chm6n  into  tho  Loire 

Vienne,  Council  of,  1311-12,  15th  ecumenical  coun- 
cil of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  held  at  Vienne, 
France  It  was  convened  by  Clement  V  at  the  be- 
hest of  Philip  IV  of  France  to  make  a  final  decision 
concerning  the  Knights  Templars  The  French 
were  seeking  to  abolish  the  order  and  had  been 
finding  evidence  against  its  members  and  burning 
them  at  the  stake  in  groups,  so  it  was  generally 
known  that  tho  council  was  a  scheme  to  legalize  tho 
l<renrh  actions  and  justify  the  pope's  connivance 
in  them  This  was  desirable  because  outside  France 
the  charges  against  the  Templars  were  falling  to 
the  ground  whenever  there  was  a  fair  hearing,  and 
public  opinion  was  rallying  to  them  The  council 
mot  m  Oct  ,  1311,  and  soon  tho  committee  for  the 
matter  voted  to  hear  tho  Templars'  side  The  king 
and  the  pope  prevented  this,  and  the  committee  in 
March  reversed  itself  and  recommended  that  tho 
order  be  suppressed  This  action  tho  pope  took  a 
few  da>  slater  without  a  legal  judgment  In  Philip's 
and  Clement's  plans  tho  counc  il  was  useless  Among 
its  few  decisions  was  an  important  decree  condemn- 
ing the  Beghards 

Vientiane  (\6"untve'n',  vyCtyan'),  town  (pop 
c  10,000),  S  Laos,  Indo-China,  on  the  left  bank  of 
tho  Mekong  m  er  It  was  the  capital  of  a  Lao  king- 
dom, tributary  at  various  times  to  Siam,  Burma, 
and  Annam,  in  1827  it  was  sacked  by  the  Siamese 
Under  French  rule  it  became  the  administrative 
capital  of  Laos  It  is  linked  by  trade  routes  to 
Luang  Prabang  and  to  Korat  in  Thailand  The 
turns  of  the  old  capital  are  near  the  modern  town 

Vieques  (vya'kas),  island  (51  sq  mi  ,  pop  10,362), 
off  E  Puerto  Rico  It  is  hilly,  with  a  dry,  warm 
climate  Products  are  pineapples,  cattle,  and  hogs 
It  was  important  in  U  S  defense  projects  in  the 
Second  World  War.  The  only  town,  Vieques  (pop 
2,678),  commonly  called  Isabel  Segunda,  was 
founded  in  1843 

Vierge,  Daniel  Urrableta  (dAnytf  1'  oorilbya'ta  vyeV- 
ha),  1851-1904,  Spanish  illustrator  Son  of  Urra- 
bieta Ortiz,  a  draughtsman,  he  took  his  mother's 
name  He  wont  to  Paris  at  16  and  won  early  rec- 
ognition for  his  drawings  of  scones  of  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris  He  worked  for  the  Monde  illustre" 
and  the  Vie  moderne  and  illustrated  works  of 
Hugo,  Zola,  Poe,  and  Quevedo  Most  famous, 
howevei ,  are  his  illustrations  for  Don  Quixote  (Lon- 
don, 1907)  Paralyzed  on  his  right  side  at  30. 
Vierge  learned  to  draw  with  his  left  hand  and  did 
much  of  his  best  work  with  it  He  was  a  master  of 
pen-and-ink  drawing  and  had  a  marked  influence 
on  the  art  of  modern  illustration 

Vierwaldatattersee,    Switzerland,    see    LUCERNE, 

Viite  or  Viet*,  Francois  (fraswa'  vyeV,  vyata', 
vlfi'tu),  1540-1603,  French  mathematician  As  a 
founder  of  modern  algebra,  he  introduced  letters 
as  algebraic  symbols  and  correlated  algebra  with 
geometry  and  trigonometry  He  was  a  lawyer, 
attached  for  ft  time  to  the  parlement  of  Brittany 
and  served  as  privy  councilor  to  Henry  IV,  for 
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whom  he  decoded  messages  sent  by  Philip  II  of 
Spain  to  his  soldiers  in  the  Netherlands 

Viet  Nam  (vet7  n&m',  vest'),  state  (c  122,000  sq. 
mi  ;  pop.  c  22,600,000),  Indo-China,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  areas  largely  populated  by  Annamese 
These  are  TONKIN  (North  Viet  Nam),  ANN  AM  (Cen- 
tralViet  Nam  and  the  special  administrative  district 
of  the  southern  plateaus),  and  COCHIN  CHINA  (South 
Viet  Nam)  At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
the  Viet  Minh  party  (the  League  for  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Viet  Nam,  a  coalition  of  nationalist 
and  Communist  groups)  resisted  the  return  of 
French  rule  and  set  up  a  republic  with  its  capital  at 
Hanoi.  In  March,  1946,  France  recognized  Annam 
and  Tonkin  as  the  free  state  of  Viet  Nam  within  the 
federation  of  Indo-China,  but  refused  to  permit  the 
accession  of  Cochin  China  to  the  new  state  In 
Dec  ,  1946,  fighting  between  French  troops  and  the 
Viet  Nam  government  headed  by  Ho  Chi  Minh 
ushered  in  a  prolonged  guerrilla  war  Having  re- 
fused to  treat  further  with  Ho  and  the  other  Viet 
Minh  leaders,  the  French  in  1949  installed  Bao 
Dai,  former  emperor  of  Annam  (deposed  by  the 
Japanese  in  1945),  as  the  ruler  of  Viet  Nam,  of 
which  Cochin  China  was  recognized  to  be  a  part 
Bao  Dai's  regime  was  promised  a  large  measure  of 
autonomy  in  domestic  affairs,  although  defense  and 
foreign  relations  were  to  be  kept  in  French  hands 
As  the  approach  of  Chinese  Communist  forces  to 
the  northern  border  of  Indo-China  (which  they 
reached  in  Dec  ,  1949)  increased  the  chance  of 
effective  Soviet  and  Chinese  aid  to  the  Viet  Minh 
forces,  who  held  most  of  the  country  outside  the 
thickly  settled  areas,  the  Frenc  h  speeded  efforts  to 
strengthen  Bao  Dai's  regime  A  treaty  granting 
Viet  Nam  independence  within  the  French  Union 
was  signed  (Dec  ,  1949)  and  ratified  (Feb  ,  1950) 
The  new  state  was  promptly  recognized  (Feb, 
1950)  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
other  states,  meanwhile  the  Ho  regime  was  recog- 
nized by  the  USSR,  the  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime, and  other  Soviet  allies  Except  for  Thailand 
(which  recognized  Bao  Dai),  the  states  of  8K  Asia 
hold  aloof  from  both  regimes  Late  in  Feb  ,  1950, 
France  formally  asked  U  S  military  equipment  and 
other  aid  for  the  Bao  Dai  regime  The  prestige  of 
the  regime,  though  rising,  was  still  slight  m  early 
1950,  many  non-Communist  Indo-Chinese  re- 
garded it  as  a  French  puppet,  and  its  authority 
was  limited  to  areas  commanded  by  Frenc  h  troops 

Vieuxtemps,  Henri  (fire'  vyftta'),  1820-81,  Belgian 
violinist  and  composer  After  his  first  tour  in  1833, 
he  traveled  extensively,  he  toured  the  United 
States  in  1844,  1857,  and  1870  From  1846  to  1862 
he  was  court  violinist  in  St  Petersburg  and  pro- 
fessor of  violin  at  the  conseivatory  there  He  was 
professor  of  violin  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory 
from  1871  to  1873  A  famous  concert  viohnibt,  he 
also  composed  six  violin  concertos  and  other  violin 
pieces,  many  of  which  have  become  part  of  the 
standard  violin  repertoire 

Vigfie-Lebrun,  fihsabeth  (alezabeV  vezha'-lubrQ'), 
1755-1842,  French  portait  painter,  pupil  of  her 
father,  Louis  Vigfo  She  was  influent  ed  by  Grueze 
Winning  fame  at  20  for  her  court  portraits,  she 
embarked  upon  a  long  and  successful  c  areer  Two 
of  her  best-known  portraits  are  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, her  sponsor,  one  holding  a  rose  and  the  other 
with  her  children  (both  Versailles)  Her  salon  in 
Paris  was  popular  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion she  escaped  to  Italy  and  in  the  following  years 
visited  Vienna,  Berlin,  St  Petersburg,  and  London, 
hading  everywhere  acclaim  and  prominent  sitters 
Well  known  are  her  self-portrait  (National  Gall , 
London) ,  portraits  of  Mine  do  Stae"!,  C  J  Vernet, 
and  two  of  herself  and  her  daughter  (Louvre) ,  and 
Young  (.hrl  with  Flowers  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  She 
is  also  well  known  for  her  work  in  pastel 

Vigeland,  Adolf  Gustav  (a'doolf  goos'tav  vcVgulan), 
1809-1943,  Norwegian  sculptor  His  great  under- 
taking in  Frogner  Park,  Oslo,  occupied  him  for  40 
years  More  than  100  human  figures  in  various 
positions,  carved  from  granite  or  cast  in  bronze, 
illustrate  the  development  of  man 

vigil  (vl'jul)  [Latin, -watch],  in  Christian  calendars, 
eve  of  a  feast,  a  day  of  penitential  preparation 
In  ancient  times  the  people  gathered  for  vespers 
before  a  great  feast  and  then  waited  outside  the 
c  hurch  till  dawn  for  the  liturgy  (Mass)  Traces  of 
this  practice  survive  in  the  East,  but  the  Western 
Church  abolished  it  early  because  of  disorders  in 
the  night  watch  The  Roman  liturgy  assigns  a 
proper  Mass  for  the  vigil  of  euch  important  older 
feast,  two,  Holy  Saturday  (Easter  five)  and  the 
vigil  of  Pentecost,  have  special  ceremonies  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  FASTING  and  abstinence 
are  required  on  great  vigils 

vigilantes  (vljllan'te'z),  members  of  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee Such  committees  were  formed  in  U  S  fron- 
tier communities  to  suppress  lawlessness  and  dis- 
order before  a  regularly  constituted  government 
could  be  created  or  have  real  force  They  were 
most  needed  and  therefore  most  c  ommon  in  mining 
communities,  hut  were  also  known  in  cow  towns 
and  in  farming  settlements  The  extreme  penalty 
inflicted  by  the  vigilantes  was  LYNCHING  The 
most  famous  of  the  vigilante  groups  were  those 
formed  in  San  Francisco  in  1851  and  in  1856  to 
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bring  order  to  the  notorious  Barbary  Coaat.  The 
actions  of  vigilance  committees  might,  and  some- 
times did,  run  to  excess.  The  measures  taken  by 
them  were  at  best  extralegal,  and  when  such  com- 
mittees are  formed  in  a  community  with  a  well- 
constituted  government  and  a  police  force  they  are 
strictly  illegal  and  usually  are  merely  the  expression 
of  mob  violence  See  M  F  Williams,  Hittory  of 
the  San  Francisco  Committee  of  Vigilance  of  1851 
(1921),  Stanton  A.  Coblentz,  Villains  and  Vigi- 
lantes (1936) 

Vigilantius  (vfjllftn'shus),  fl  400,  Christian  priest  of 
Gaul  who  was  violently  opposed  by  St  JEROME 
Jerome's  letters  and  a  tract,  Liber  contra  Vigilan- 
tium,  declare  that  Vigilantius  denied  the  efficacy  of 
veneration  of  relics,  prayers  to  the  saints,  alms- 
giving, celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  monasticism 
His  works  are  not  extant. 

Vigihus  (vljI'lSus),  pope  (537-55),  a  Roman;  suc- 
cessor of  St  SILVERIUB  and  predecessor  of  St 
Pelagius  I  He  was  made  pope  through  the  efforts 
of  Justinian  I  and  Theodora,  and  his  pontificate  was 
legitimized  by  the  bishops  after  Silverms'  re- 
nunciation and  death  Vigihus  at  first  resisted 
coercion,  refusing  to  condemn  the  Three  Chapters 
in  the  quarrel  over  MONOPHYSITIBM  The  emperor 
made  him  come  to  Constantinople,  where  he  even- 
tually consented  to  their  condemnation,  if  the 
canons  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  were  not  there- 
by discredited  He  died  on  his  way  home 

Vigne,  Paul  de  (pdl'  du  ve'nyu),  1843-1901,  Belgian 
sculptor,  a  leader  in  the  modern  academic  school 
of  Belgium  He  spent  some  time  in  Italy  and  m 
Paris,  anci  his  work  shows  the  influence  of  Dona- 
tello  and  of  the  modern  French  school  In  Brussels 
are  his  Crowning  of  Art  and  the  figures  Immortality 
and  Poverella  For  Bruges  he  made  the  monument 
to  Breydol  and  De  Comnck 

Vignemale  (venyumal'),  mountain,  10,821  ft  high, 
S  France,  on  the  Franco-Spanish  border  S  of 
Lourdes,  highest  in  the  Frenc  h  Pyrenees 

Vignola,  Giacomo  da  (ja'komo  du  venyo'la),  1507- 
73,  one  of  the  foremost  late  Renaissance  architects 
in  Italy  His  real  name  was  Giacomo  Barozzi  or 
Barocchio  Appointed  (1550)  papal  architect  to 
Pope  Julius  III,  he  spent  his  later  life  in  Rome, 
where  are  most  of  his  important  works  After 
Michelangelo's  death,  Vignola  succeeded  him  as 
architect  in  charge  of  the  work  on  St  Peter's,  the 
small  lateral  domes  being  of  his  execution  His 
finest  productions  are  the  Villa  Caprarola,  near 
Viterbo,  for  Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese,  and  the 
beautiful  Palace  of  Pope  Julius  III  in  Rome  As 
designer  (1568)  of  the  interior  of  the  Church  of  the 
Gesu,  in  Rome,  mother  church  of  the  Jesuit  order, 
he  initiated  a  style  of  sumptuous  church  decoration 
which  thereafter  was  designated  the  Jesuit  style 
It  is  largely  because  of  the  extravagantly  rich  as- 
pect of  this  interior  that  Vignola  has  usually  been 
identified  with  the  beginnings  of  baroque  design 
He  is  universally  known  for  his  treatise  (1563)  on 
the  five  orders  of  architecture  Based  upon  the 
work  of  Vitruvius,  it  undertook  to  formulate  defi- 
nite and  minute  rules  for  proportioning  the  classical 
orders  appearing  in  the  buildings  of  the  Romans 
This  work,  which  has  been  in  continuous  use,  has 
by  many  been  sc  rupulously  adhered  to  as  an  almost 
inviolable  authorit\  But  such  was  not  Vignola's 
real  intention,  and  his  own  designs,  even  when 
utilizing  the  classical  orders,  showed  notable  orig- 
inality and  freedom 

Vignon,  Barthfelemy  (bartalumcV  venycV),  c  1762- 
1828,  French  architect.  Although  Vignon  won 
only  sec  orid  prize  in  the  competition  for  converting 
the  Church  of  the  MADELEINE,  Paris,  into  a 
Temple  of  Glory,  his  design  was  selected  by  Napo- 
leon for  execution  The  imposing  building,  with 
its  surrounding  Corinthian  colonnade,  terminates 
a  vista  from  the  Place  de  la  Com  ordo 

Vlgny,  Alfred  Victor,  comte  de  (rilfrfid'  vekt6r'  k5t' 
du  venye'),  1797-1863,  French  poet,  novelist,  and 
dramatist  A  precursor  of  the  romantics,  Vigny 
had  formed  his  literary  style  before  he  was  30 
Though  physically  weak,  he  was  sent  to  military 
school  and  became  an  officer  in  1814,  resigning  in 
1827  His  best-known  poems  are  found  m  Poemes 
antiques  et  modernes  (1826),  containing  "Eloa"  and 
his  famous  "Molse,"  and  Destinies  (1864)  His 

Ero80  works  include  the  novels  Cinq-Mars  (1826, 
,ng  tr  ,  The  Spider  and  the  Fly,  1 925),  Stetto(  1832), 
tienitude  et  grandeur  militaires  (1835,  Erig  tr  , 
1919),  and  Chatterton  (1835,  Eng.  tr  ,  1908),  a  play 
A  selection  of  his  own  notes  comprises  Journal  d'un 
poete  (1867)  He  is  a  poet-plnlosopher  writing  not 
of  himself,  but  presenting  his  ideas  through  a 
usually  effective  arid  dramatic  symbol  His  repu- 
tation, temporarily  dimmed  by  that  of  Hugo  and 
Lamartine,  was  revived  by  the  time  of  Baudelaue 
See  study  by  Arnold  Whitridge  (1933) 
Vigo,  Francis  (ve'go,  vl'gO),  1747-1836,  American 
frontier  trader  and  merchant,  patriot  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  He  was  born  at  Mondovi,  Italy, 
and  his  name  was  originally  Giuseppe  Maria  Fran- 
cesco Vigo  After  enlisting  in  the  Spanish  army,  he 
was  sent  to  Cuba  and  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
became  interested  in  the  fur  trade  When  his  en- 
listment was  ended,  he  went  to  St  Louis  and  was 
secretly  an  agent  of  the  Spanish  governor  while 
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he  built  up  a  successful  business  Among  the  In- 
dians After  George  Rogers  CLARK  captured  Kas- 
kaskia  (1778),  Vigo  took  up  the  American  cause. 
and  he  generously  supplied  money  and  supplies  and 
information  that  helped  make  possible  Clark's  re- 
capture of  Vincennes  In  1783  Vigo  settled  in 
Vmcennes,  where  he  became  an  American  citizen 
His  claims  for  hie  advances  to  Clark  were  not 
honored  until  long  after  his  death.  See  biography 
by  Bruno  Roselli  (1933) 

Vigo  (ve'g6),  city  (pop  44.188),  Pontevedra  prov  , 
NW  Spain,  in  Galicia,  picturesquely  situated  on  an 
inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  One  of  the  most  ac- 
tive ports  of  Spain,  it  has  a  large  fishing  fleet  and  is 
a  center  of  tuna  and  sardine  fishing  and  canning. 
There  are  important  shipyards  and  machinery  man- 
ufactures The  commercial  and  industrial  rise  of 
Vigo  is  of  recent  date  In  1702  a  Franco-Spanish 
fleet,  escorting  galleons  loaded  with  American  gold 
and  precious  stones,  was  destroyed  in  the  Bay  of 
Vigo  by  the  British  and  the  Dutch,  several  gal- 
leons were  sunk,  and  it  is  believed  that  much  of  the 
treasure  is  still  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  but  at- 
tempts to  recover  it  have  been  fruitless 
Viipuri,  RSFSR'  see  VYBORG 
Vijayanagar  (v«*juyunn'gur)  [Sanskrit,  -city  of 
victory],  ruined  city,  N  Madras  state,  India,  capi- 
tal (1336-1566)  of  the  Hindu  Vijayanagar  empire 
The  empire  embraced  all  India  S  of  the  Kistna 
river  Moslem  forces  after  the  battle  of  Talikota 
(15o5)  utterly  demolished  the  city  and  destroyed 
the  empire 

vikings  (vl'kmgi),  Scandinavian  warriors  whose 
raids  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  the  British  Isles 
gave  the  period  from  the  8th  cent  to  the  10th  cent 
the  name  of  Viking  Age  Through  the  thousands 
of  years  of  the  Neolithic  period  the  Scandinavians 
had  lived  in  small  autonomous  communities  as 
farmers,  fishermen,  and  hunters  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Viking  Age  they  were  the  best  shipbuilders 
and  sailors  in  the  world,  and  later  they  ventured  as 
far  as  Greenland  and  North  America  (see  VINLAND) 
The  typical  viking  warship  at  the  height  of  the 
Viking  Age,  the  "long  ship,"  had  a  high  prow, 
adorned  with  the  figure  of  an  animal,  and  a  high 
stern  (see  SHIP)  It  seated  up  to  30  oarsmen  and 
had  an  average  crew  of  90  Its  square  sails  had 
large  perpendicular  stripes  in  many  colors,  and  the 
entire  ship  was  vividly  painted  and  elaborately 
carved  On  both  sides  of  the  ship  hung  a  row  of 
painted  round  shields  Though  this  is  the  most 
there  were  manv  other 
purpose  and  period 
vikings  outside  their 

lands  are  obscure,  overpopulation  was  certainly 
one  of  them  At  the  beginning  of  the  Viking  Age 
the  Scandinavian  communities  were  still  demo- 
cratic, but  local  leaders  soon  assumed  greater  au- 
thority, gained  dominance  over  other  communities, 
and  sought  to  gam  wealth  by  conquests  overseas 
They  were  exceedingly  cruel  and  rapacious  on  their 
raids,  and  the  dreaa  they  inspired  facilitated  their 
conquests  Many  local  kingdoms  came  into  ex- 
istence in  Scandinavia,  and  from  them  stemmed 
the  kingdoms  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden 
' 
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The  vikings'  religion  was  paganism  of  the  Germanic 
type;  their  mythological  and  heroic  legends  form 
the  content  of  OLD  NORSK  LITERATURE  The  Vi- 
king  Age  ended  with  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity into  Scandinavia,  with  the  emergence  of  the 
three  great  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  with  the 
rise  of  European  states  capable  of  defending  them- 
selves against  further  invasions  The  vikings  were 
known  as  VARANGIANS  ui  Russia,  where  their 
leader  Rurik  founded  the  first  Russian  state 
Elsewhere  they  were  known  as  Danes,  Northmen, 
Norsemen,  or  Normans  For  their  part  m  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  history,  see  NORSEMEN 

Vilagos,  Hung  Vtldqpg  (vl'lagfis),  village  (pop. 
6,878),  W  Rumania,  NE  of  Arad  It  is  known  in 
Rumanian  as  Sina  Here  in  1849  the  Hungarian 
revolutionary  army  under  General  GORGBY  sur- 
rendered to  the  Russians 

Vildr«c,  Charles  (sharl'  veldruk'),  1882-,  French 
poet,  dramatist,  and  essayist  In  1906  he  joined  a 
group  including  Duhamel,  Remains,  and  other 
writers,  who  for  a  year  lived  cooperatively  m  a 
house  near  Paris  which  they  called  the  Abbaye 
Vildrac's  poetry  in  Image*  et  murage*  (1908)  and 
Le  Lwre  d  amour  (1910,  Eng  tr  ,  A  Book  of  Love, 
1923)  shows  the  influence  of  Walt  Whitman  His 
plays,  Le  Paguebot  Tenacity  (presented  1920,  Eng 
tr  ,  The  Steamer  Tenacity,  1921)  and  La  BrowUe 
(presented  1930),  are  character  studies,  weak  in 
plot  A  volume  of  essays,  £>6oouvertea,  was  pub- 
lished in  1912 

VUJandi  (vn'yande),  Ger.  FeUin  (fSlen').  city  (pop 
11,788),  central  Estonia  It  was  founded  (13th 
cent  )  by  the  Livoman  Knights,  became  a  Han- 
seatic  town,  and  after  the  dissolution  (1561)  of 
the  Livoman  Knights  was  contested  by  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Sweden.  It  was  m  Russian  hands 
from  1710  until  the  Russian  Revolution.  It  is  to- 
day a  farm  market  center  There  are  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  the  Livonian  grand  master.  The  name 


teoArango.  Ho  escaped  the  peonage  of  hui  parents 
and  became  notorious  as  a  bandit  in  Chihuahua 
and  Durango  His  vigorous  fighting  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  1910-11  waa  largely  responsible  for  the 
triumph  of  Francisco  I.  MADBBO  over  Porfirio 
DlAZ  When  Victonano  HUERTA  overthrew  M&- 
dero  (Feb,  1913),  Villa  joined  Venustiano  CA- 
KRANZA  and  the  Constitutionalists  in  the  fight 
against  Huerta.  Success  followed  success  for  the 
Constitutionalists,  Villa  gaming  control  of  N  Mexv- 
co  by  the  violence  and  audacity  of  his  attacks; 
Huerta  resigned  (July,  1914)  Antipathy  and  sus- 
picion had  always  existed  between  Villa  and  Ca- 
rranza,  now  with  their  common  enemy  eliminated, 
an  open  break  occurred.  A  bloody  contest  ensued, 
with  Alvaro  OsREo6N  taking  the  side  of  Carranaa 
In  the  midst  of  chaos  Villa,  with  Enuliano  ZAPATA, 
occupied  Mexico  city  (Dec.,  1914)  but  later  evacu- 
ated the  capital  (Jan  ,  1916)  Obreg6n  pursued 
Villa,  and  their  armies  engaged  at  Colaya  (April, 
1916),  resulting  m  the  decisive  defeat  of  Villa,  who 
was  now  driven  north  and  out  of  military  signifi- 
cance In  the  winter  of  1916  he  campaigned^  dis- 
astrously against  Plutarco  E  CALLES  in  Sonora 
Villa's  waning  power  was  further  diminished  by 
President  Wilson's  recognition  of  Carransa  (Oct , 
1916)  Villa,  piqued  by  American  support  of  his 
enemy,  now  turned  his  wrath  against  the  United 
States  In  Jan  ,  191fi,  a  group  of  Americans  were 
shot  by  bandits  in  Chihuahua,  and  on  March  9, 
1916,  Mexican  bandits  raided  Columbus,  N  Mex  , 
killing  a  number  of  American  citizens  It  is  not 
certain  that  Villa  participated  in  these  assaults, 
but  he  was  universally  held  responsible  Wilson 
ordered  a  punitive  expedition  under  General  Per- 
shuig  to  capture  Villa  dead  or  alive  The  expedi- 
tion pursued  Villa  through  Chihuahua  for  eleven 
months  (March,  1916-Feb  ,  1917)  but  failed  in  its 
objective  Since  Carranza  violently  resented  this 
invasion,  relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  were  greatly  embittered  Villa  continued 
his  activities  in  northern  Mexico  throughout  Ca- 
rranza's  regime,  but  in  1920  he  came  to  an  amicable 
agreement  with  the  government  of  Adolfo  de  la 
HURRTA  Three  years  later  Villa  was  assassinated 
at  Parral  He  was  in  a  sense  a  rebel  against  social 
abuses,  and  he  at  times  worked  a  rough  justice, 
but  he  was  a  violent  and  undirected  destructive 
force  His  daring,  his  impetuosity,  and  his  horse- 
manship made  him  the  idol  of  the  masses,  espe- 
cially m  N  Mexico,  where  he  was  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  Robin  Hood,  and  the  Villa  myth  is  perpetuated 
in  numerous  ballads  and  tales  See  M  L  Guzman, 
The  Eagle  and  the  Serpent  (Eng  tr  ,  1930),  a  novel 
based  on  Villa's  life,  Edgcumb  Pmchon,  Viva  Villa' 
(1933) 

villa.  Though  used  to  designate  any  country  res- 
idence, especially  in  Italy  and  S  France,  villa  par- 
ticularly refers  to  a  type  of  pleasure  residence  with 
extensive  grounds  favored  by  the  Romans  and 
richly  developed  in  Italy  in  the  Renaissance  The 
Roman  villa  of  the  empire  is  described  m  several 
contemporary  literary  accounts  and  particularly  by 
Pliny  Favored  locations  were  at  Tivoli  near  Rome 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  The 
dwelling  quarters,  consisting  of  several  low  build- 
ings, included  recreation  facilities  and  lodgings  for 
the  servants  The  farmhouse  type  (villa  riwtica) 
had  its  barns,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  and  the 
type  used  as  a  pleasure  retreat  (villa  urbana)  had 
formal  gardens  adorned  with  fountains  and  sculp- 
tures The  luxurious  villa  of  Emperor  Hadrian 
near  Tivoli,  of  which  extensive  ruins  remain,  is 
said  to  have  covered  more  than  7  sq.  mi  ,  many 
works  of  art  were  exhumed  there  during  the 
Renaissance  In  the  16th  cent  the  classic  villas, 
rediscovered  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Roman  past, 
furnished  the  Renaissance  nobles  with  patterns  for 
pleasure  estates  of  their  own  Many  of  these  had 
hillside  locations,  which  called  forth  the  fullest 
ingenuity  of  the  garden  designers.  Their  pictorial 
compositions  blended  with  the  variable  elements  of 
nature,  the  formal  qualities  of  the  house,  the  inci- 
dental garden  architecture,  and  the  fountains  Fine 
villas  remain  from  all  periods  of  the  Renaissance, 
the  baroque  ones  displaying  the  most  fanciful 
variety  of  garden  frivolities — grotesque  sculp- 
tures, grottoes  lined  with  rock  and  shell  decora- 
tions, fantastic  water  displays,  and  ingenious  tran- 
sitions between  different  levels.  Isola  Bella  (1634- 
1714)  on  Lake  Maggiore  is  a  striking  example 
Among  the  finest  villas  are  the  VILLA  D'EBTB  at 
Tivoli,  the  Villa  Caprarola  near  Viterbo,  by  Vigno- 
la,  the  Villa  Falcomeri  at  Frascati,  by  Borroraim 
(1648),  at  Rome  the  Villa  Madams  (c  1516)  by 
Raphael,  the  Villa  BORQHBSB,  and  the  VILLA  DOBIA 
PAMPHILI  See  Edith  Wharton,  Italian  VtUas  and 
Their  Gardens  (1904) 

Villtch  (fi'lakh),  city  (pop.  30,686),  Carinthia,  8 
Austria,  on  the  Drau  river  and  W  of  Klagenfurt. 
It  is  an  industrial  and  lumber  trade  center.  It  be- 
longed to  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg  until  the  middle 
of  the  18th  cent  Warmbad  ViUaeh  is  a  near-by 
mineral  spa 

Villa  d'Bite  (vella  dS'sta),  name  of  two  famous 
villas  in  Italy.  One  lies  near  Tivoli,  c  20  mi.  £ 


and  ia  surrounded  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Renaissance  gardens  in  Italy.  The  garden  is 
adorned  with  many  picturesque  fountains,  one  of 
them  by  B«nuni.  The  other  Villa  d'Eate,  built 
(16th  cent )  on  the  west  shore  of  lake  Como,  3  mi 
N  of  Como,  with  an  ornamental  park,  is  now  one  of 
the  celebrated  hotels  of  Europe 
ViHa  Doria  PamphiU  (vel'la  dd'ryfl,  pam'felS),  Ro- 
man villa,  built  in  the  17th  cent  for  Camillo 
Pamphili,  nephew  of  Pope  Innocent  X,  from  plans 
designed  by  Alessandro  Algardi  It  was  situated 
against  the  western  walls  of  Rome  near  the  San 
Pancrazio  gate.  The  Romans  called  it  Belrespiro. 
Villafranca  di  Verona  (vellafrftng'ka  d6  v&rd'na), 
town  (pop  4,986),  Venetia,  NE  Italy,  near  Verona 
Here  in  1859  Napoleon  III  and  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria  met  after  the  Austrian  defeats 
at  Magenta  and  Solfermo  and  signed  a  prelimi- 
nary peace  treaty,  ratified  the  same  year  by 
the  Treaty  of  Zurich.  Sardinia,  Napoleon's  ally, 
was  not  represented.  Austria  ceded  Lorn  hardy, 
which  was  added  to  Sardinia,  Venetia  remained 
Austrian,  the  rulers  of  Tuscany  were  to  be  rein- 
stated, and  the  Italian  states  were  to  form  a  con- 
federation under  the  presidency  of  the  pope  Sar- 
dinia ignored  the  last  two  clauses  To  obtain 
Napoleon's  consent  for  this  course,  Victor  Emman- 
uel II  of  Sardinia  ceded  Nice  and  Menton  to 
France  (1860)  The  exclusion  of  Sardinia  from  the 
Treaty  of  Villafranca,  which  nearly  deprived  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  of  his  leading  role  in  the  RIBORQI- 
MENTO,  was  deeply  resented  throughout  Italy  and 
greatly  harmed  Franco-Italian  relations 
village,  small  rural  population  unit  It  is  held  to- 
gether by  common  economic  and  political  ties,  and 
it  was  the  normal  unit  of  agricultural  life  of  the 
medieval  manor  (See  also  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  and 
TOWN  )  The  village  community  is  comprised  of  a 
group  of  people  living  m  proximity  and  together 
using  the  land  for  purposes  of  cultivation,  meadow, 
and  pasturage.  The  study  of  the  village  com- 
munity, which  involves  theories  of  the  origin  of 
society  and  kinship  groups,  be<  ame  prominent  in 
the  middle  of  the  19th  cent  with  the  works  of  G  L 
von  Maurer  His  theory  of  the  MARK  was  supported 
by  such  men  as  Sir  Henry  S  Maine  and  E  A  Free- 
roan,  but  the  theory  was  violently  attacked  by 
N  D  Fustel  de  Coulanges  and  Frederic  Seebohm, 
who  thought  that  property,  as  in  the  Roman  and 
Greek  states,  was  owned  by  a  lord  and  worked  by 
serfs  Thus  began  the  Gennam<  -Roman  contro- 
versy, never  properly  resolved,  because  the  evi- 
dence on  the  whole  question  is  so  wide  ui  extent  and 
so  variant  in  nature  that  general  conclusions  are 
highly  debatable  The  village  community  is,  how- 
ever, inextricably  linked  with  the  development  of 
agriculture,  and  the  study  of  property  holding  and 
of  the  social  struc  ture  of  population  in  primitive 
societies  is  of  grfeat  importance  The  widespread 
appearance  of  tribal  and  subtribal  holdings  among 
the  aboriginal  peoples  of  North  America  and  the  S 
Pacific  islands,  where  personal  property  is  at  a 
minimum,  is  usually  considered  vital  in  tracing 
tribal  origin  to  the  family  group  In  the  Celtic  and 
Slavic  countries  family  village  communities,  where 
the  family  linos  were  traced  in  either  matrilineal  or 
patnlineal  succession,  were  much  in  evidence,  these 
have  been  used  not  only  to  trace  the  origins  of  pri- 
vate property  in  communal  pioperty  but  also  in 
support  of,  and  against,  theories  of  the  patriarchal 
origin  of  communities  As  to  the  villages  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  especially  of  England  (see  MA- 
NORIAL SYSTEM  and  FEUDALISM),  the  long  argu- 
ment over  the  mark  has  died  away,  and  most  schol- 
ars maintain  some  modified  form  of  the  theory  that 
agricultural  holdings  were  originally  in  common. 
It  has  been  impossible,  however,  to  explain  away 
evidences  of  early  holding  of  private  property.  In- 
teresting examples  of  almost  pure  communal  hold- 
ings by  villages  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the 
Inca  empire  in  Peru,  and  there  remain  communal 
villages  today  in  the  interior  of  Mexico  (see  EJIDO), 
the  interior  of  Peru,  and  other  i emote  regions, 
where  Indian  life  has  remained  untouched  by  white 
conquest  The  Russian  village  community,  the 
rair,  which  antedated  feudalism,  persisted  in  its 
primitive  communal  form  until  after  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1917  It  probably  arose  from  patriarchal 
holding,  and  the  commune  was  managed  according 
to  tradition,  land  under  cultivation  was  periodi- 
cally reallocated  among  the  families  This  rnir  ar- 
rangement was  not  greatly  disturbed  when  late  in 
the  16th  cent  a  coordinated  military  feudalism  was 
based  upon  it  and  the  villages  passed  into  the  own- 
ership of  the  nobles  On  the  abolition  (1861)  of 
serfdom,  the  mire  once  more  became  independent, 
but  the  choice  of  the  lands  surrendered  to  the  peas- 
ants was  unsatisfactory,  and  the  peasants,  left  with 
a  great  land  hunger,  were  plunged  into  troubles 
with  the  landlords  The  Stolypm  reforms  of  1908 
were  not  effective  Many  of  the  mirs  were,  how- 
ever, broken  into  individual  holdings.  The  Revo- 
lution of  1917  abolished  private  ownership  of  land, 
and  the  communal  mir,  one  of  the  major  problems 
of  new  Russia,  had  no  part  in  shaping  the  agricul- 
tural policy  of  the  Russian  Communists.  The  ' 
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illa,   Francisco    (franse'sko  vS'ya),    18777-1933,     of  Rome.   Built  m  1550  for  Cardinal  Ippohto  II     "village  community"  is  also  used  for  the  model  vil- 
Mexican  revolutionist,  whose  real  name  was  Doro-     d'Eets,  rt  is  decorated  with  paintings  and  statues     lagea  constructed  to  house  the  workmen  of  particu- 
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or  industrial  plants  0  fof  villages  in 
,  gement  is  made  for  the  residence  of 
_  Corkers  (see  GARDEN  CITY).    See  Sir 
S.  Maine,  vllLaoe-Communitiee  in  the  Ea«t 
1  '""•  Ancient  Law  (new  ed  ,     °™ 


__,  _.._  _.., „  ,,874)  and  The  Origin  of 

Property  tn  Land  (2d  ed  ,  1890) ,  Emile  de  Lave- 
leye,  Primitive  Property  (Eng  tr  ,  1878) ,  Frederic 
Seebohm,  The  English  Village  Community  (2d  ed  , 
1890,  reprinted  1926) ,  Sir  G  L  Gomme,  The  Vil- 
lage Community  (1890),  C  M.  Andrews,  The  The- 
ory of  the  Village  Community  (1891) ,  Paul  Vino- 
gradoff,  Villainage  in  England  (1892)  and  The 
Growth  of  the  Manor  (1904) ,  H  J  E  Peako,  The 
English  Village  (1922);  Radhakamal  Mukerjee, 
Democracies  of  the  East  (1923),  A  S  Altekar,  A 
History  of  Village  Communities  in  Western  India 
(1927) ,  C  E  Petit-Dutaillis  and  George  Lefobvro, 
Studies  and  Notes  Supplementary  to  Stubb's  Con- 
stitutional History  (1930) 

Villa  Groye,  city  (pop.  2,072),  E  central  111 ,  E  of 
Decatur,  m  a  farm  area,  inc.  1913  It  has  railroad 
repair  shops  and  a  cannery 

YUlahermosa  (vc'yiUSrmo'sa),  city  (pop  25,114). 
capital  of  Tabasco,  SE  Mexico  It  was  founded 
very  late  in  tho  16th  cent  The  climate  is  hot  and 
humid.  Well  inland  on  the  GKUALVA  river,  tho 
city  is  an  important  distributuig  center  for  the  sur- 
rounding region  Local  manufactures  include 
brick  and  tile,  soap,  candles,  cigars,  rum,  cotton 
materials,  and  hats 

Villa-Lobos,  Heitor  (a'tor  ve"la-16'b6s),  1884'-, 
Brazilian  composer,  educated  in  Brazil  but  self- 
taught  in  composition  He  early  developed  an  in- 
terest in  Brazilian  folk  music,  which  became  the 
strongest  influence  on  his  works  A  series  of  com- 
positions which  he  called  Chdroa,  for  various  media, 
employ  a  synthesis  of  the  different  modes  of  the 
various  types  of  Brazilian  folk  and  popular  music 
Outstanding  are  Choros  No  7  (1924),  for  strings 
and  woodwinds,  No  10  (1925),  for  orchestra  and 
chorus,  and  No  11  (1928,  premiere,  1942)  He 
visited  Paris  (c  1923-1926),  conducted  various 
orchestras  m  Europe,  and  became  well  known 
there,  but  it  was  not  until  concerts  of  his  music 
were  played  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  (1939- 
40)  that  he  became  known  in  the  United  States, 
which  he  later  visited  (1944-45)  to  conduct  various 
orchestras  in  performances  of  his  works  In  1931 
ho1  was  appointed  director  of  musical  education  in 
Brazil  His  compositions,  including  five  sympho- 
nies, several  operas,  concertos,  chamber  music,  and 
songs,  number  about  2,000  Although  these  are  of 
extremely  uneven  quality,  his  best  works,  such  as 
BochianabrasileiraNo  1  (1930),  written  in  homage 
to  Bach,  display  great  originality  and  vitality 

ViUam,  Giovanni  (jSvan'nS  vel-ld'nc),  c  1275-1348, 
Italian  historian  of  Florence  He  was  a  functionary 
m  the  Florentine  government  for  many  jears  and 
took  part  in  some  of  the  events  he  nai  rates  His 
history  of  Florence  in  12  books  is  in  conception  a 
universal  history  from  the  earliest  times  to  1348 
It  is  quite  reliable  for  events  m  Florence  of  Villain's 
own  time  This  history  is  one  of  the  early  monu- 
ments of  Italian  prose,  and  it  is  one  of  those  works 
which  helped  to  fix  the  Tuscan  language  as  the 
standard  of  Italy  Villain  died  in  the  plaguo  de- 
scribed by  Boccaccio 

Villanova  (vlluno'vu),  village,  Delaware  co ,  SE 
Pa  ,  near  Philadelphia  It  is  the  seat  of  Villanova 
College  (Catholic,  for  men,  184.3) 

Villanovan  culture,  the  culture  of  a  people  of  N  Italy 
in  the  early  Iron  Age  (c  1000-500  B  C  )  The  name 
Villanovan  is  a  modern  one  derived  from  the  name 
of  the  town  Villanova,  near  Bologna,  where  tho 
first  excavations  of  a  Villanovan  cemetery  were 
conducted  (1853-55)  The  Villoiiovans  are  be- 
lieved to  have  come  into  Italy  from  Central  Eu- 
rope, bringing  with  them  a  reasonably  advanced 
Iron  Age  culture  They  lived  over  a  large  part  of 
Italy,  including  Etruria,  Latium,  and  the  region 
around  Bologna  The  Villanovans  cremated  their 
dead  and  buried  the  ashes  in  urns  of  a  distinctive 
kind  along  with  many  other  objects  which  give 
evidence  as  to  their  material  civilization  The  Vil- 
lanovans  were  followed  by  the  Etruscans  (see 
ETRUSCAN  CIVILIZATION).  See  David  Randall- 
Maclver,  Villanovans  and  Early  Etruscans  (1924), 
H,  J  Rose,  Primitive  Culture  in  Italy  (1926) 

Villa  Park,  residential  village  (pop  7,236),  NE  111 , 
west  suburb  of  Chicago,  inc.  1914 

ViUwd,  Henry  (vuard'),  1835-1900,  'American 
journalist  and  financier,  b  Germany  His  given 
name  was  originally  Hilgarcl  He  attended  uni- 
versities in  Germany,  and  after  he  reached  (1853) 
the  United  States  he  did  newspaper  reporting  He 
won  distinction  in  1858  reporting  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates,  and  in  the  Civil  War  was  a  corre- 
spondent for  New  York  newspapers.  In  1873  he 
acted  as  agent  for  holders  of  Western  railroad 
and  soon  became  active  in  railroad 
,  He  organized  (1879)  the  Oregon  Kail- 
way  and  Navigation  Company  and  gained  a  solid 
foothold  in  the  transportation  of  the  Pacific  North- 
we»t  area.  He  then  obtained  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  Northern  Pacific  RR  and  became  (1881)  its 


president,  but  went  into  bankruptcy  (1883)  by 
completing  the  building  of  this  ridlroad  through 
the  mountains  With  new  capital  he  once  more 
gained  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific  RR  and  in 
1889  became  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
He  merged  (1890)  smaller  companies  to  form  the 
Edison  General  Electric  Company  Hater  the 
General  Electric  Company)  and  was  its  president 
until  1893  Henry  VilTard  obtained  (1881)  control 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  later  (1897) 
came  under  the  management  of  his  son,  Oswald 
Garrison  Villard  He  generously  contributed  to  the 
Univ  of  Oregon  See  his  autobiography  (1904); 
biography  by  J  B  Hedges  (1930) 
Villard,  Oswald  Garrison,  1872-1949,  American 
editor  and  author,  b  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  grad 
Harvard  fB  A  ,  1893,  M  A  ,  1896)  The  son  of 
Henry  Villard  and  the  grandson,  on  his  mother's 
side,  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  he  was  a  lifelong 
liberal  and  a  pacifist  Ho  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  Philadelphia  and  in  1897  became  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
He  soon  inherited  the  paper  from  his  father  and 
was  its  editor  until  he  sold  it  in  1918  He  retained 
its  weekly  edition,  the  Nation,  and  as  its  editor 
made  it  a  leading  liberal  journal,  he  sold  it  in  1932, 
remaining  as  publisher  and  contributor  until  1936, 
but  finally  severed  all  connections  when  the  Nation 
became  nonpacifist  in  1940  His  writings  include 
John  Brown,  1800-1859  a  Biography  Fifty  Years 
After  (1910),  Germany  Embattled  (1915),  News- 
papers and  Newspaper  Men  (1923),  Within  Germany 
(1940).  and  The  Disappearing  Daily  (1944)  See 
his  autobiographical  Fighting  Years  (1939) 
ViUan,  Pasquale  (paskw.Vla  vel'larS),  1827-1917, 
Italian  historian,  politician,  and  teacher  Ho  took 
part  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  His  first  work  on 
Savonarola  gained  his  appointment  as  teacher  of 
modern  history  at  Pisa,  he  also  taught  at  Florence 
and  was  a  member  of  various  academics  His 
writings  include  works  of  history  and  biography, 
remarkable  for  keenness  of  observation  rather 
than  for  style  He  is  especially  known  for  two 
works,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Savonarola  (1859- 
82:  Eng  tr  ,  1803)  and  The  Life  of  Machiavelli 
(1877-82,  Eng  tr  ,  1891) 

Villa  Rica  (vHu  rS'ku,  vl'lu  rC"ku),  town  (pop 
1,522),  NW  Ga  ,  W  of  Atlanta,  m  a  cotton  area, 
settled  after  the  discovery  (1826)  of  gold  hero,  me 
1830. 

Villarrica  (vC'y&rG'kii),  City  (pop  c  40,000),  SE 
Paraquay  It  is  a  commercial  tenter  and  ship- 
ping point  in  a  region  that  produces  cattle,  fruits, 
tobacco,  and  mate 

Villars,  Claude  LOUIB  Hector,  due  de  (klfld'  IwF 
cktor'  dUk'  da  vClar'),  1053-1734,  marshal  of 
France,  the  last  of  the  great  generals*  of  Louis  XIV 
He  fought  in  the  Dutch  War  and  in  IG83  was  sent 
on  special  mission  to  Vienna  His  service  in  this 
post  took  him  to  Mohacs,  where  he  fought  against 
the  Turks  (1687)  After  serving  as  ambassador  at 
Vienna  (1698-1701),  he  was  given  a  command  in 
the  War  of  the  SPANISH  SUCCESSION  and  made  his 
reputation  by  hia  victories  at  Fnedhngen  (1702) 
and  Hbchstudt  (1703)  In  1704  ho  quellod  the  re- 
volt of  the  CAMIBARDS  Defeated  by  Marlborough 
and  Eugene  of  Savoy  at  Malplaquot  (1709),  he 
successfully  defended  the  French  frontier  during 
the  succeeding  years,  in  1712  he  defeated  Eugene 
at  Denam  and  in  1714  negotiated  the  Treaty  of 
Hastatt  He  was  a  member  of  the  regency  council 
(1715-23)  and  of  the  succeeding  administrations 
and  was  in  supreme  command  in  the  War  of  the 
Polish  Succession  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Villars 
loft  important  memoirs 
Villa  Umberto  I  see  BORGHEBE,  VILLA 
Villaviciosa  (velvuvetheo'sa),  town  (pop  2,219), 
Oviedo  prov  ,  NW  Spam,  in  Asturias,  on  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  It  is  a  major  fishing  port  Emperor 
Charles  V  disembarked  here  (1517)  when  he  first 
came  to  Spain  Near  b>  is  the  9th-century  Church 
of  San  Salvador  do  Valdedios 
Villefranche-sur-Sa6ne  (velf  rash '-stir-son') ,  town 
(pop  19,391),  Rh6ne  dept ,  E  cential  France 
The  old  capital  of  BEAUJOLAIS,  it  has  an  impor- 
tant wine  trade 

Villegas,  Jos6  (lu'sa'  vtlya'gas),  184S  1921,  Span- 
ish genre  painter  He  worked  m  Home  from  1869 
to  1901,  when  he  became  director  of  the  Prado, 
Madrid  His  paintings  include  Examining  Arms 
(Metropolitan  Mus  )  and  A  Cairo  Slipper  Market 
(Walters  Art  Gall  ,  Baltimore) 
VUlehardouin  (vOlardwC') ,  French  noble  family 
whuh  ruled  the  PELOPONNESUS  from  1210  to  1278 
Geoffroi  I  de  Vtllehardouin  (zh&frooa'dd),  d  1218, 
nephew  of  the  historian  and  marshal  of  Chatnpugno 
and  Rumania,  set  out  on  the  conquest  of  Morea  (as 
the  Peloponnesus  was  then  called)  in  1205,  with  hu» 
friend  Guillaume  de  Champhtte  With  some  100 
knights  the  two  men  rapidly  subdued  the  Greeks, 
who  were  rent  by  internal  quarrels,  and  in  1205 
Champhtte  proclaimed  himself  prince  of  all  Achaia 
On  the  return  of  Champhtte  to  France,  Villehar- 
douin  succeeded  him  (1210)  as  prince  The  princi- 
pality of  Achaia,  organized  on  the  feudal  model  of 
the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  comprised  vir- 
tually the  whole  Peloponnesus  save  several  ports 
*  "x  the  Venetians,  and  St  was  a  fief  held  under 
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VTLLELE 

the  Latin  Empire.  Its  capital  was  Mistra,  near 
Sparta.  The  principality  prospered  under  the  rule 
of  Geoffroi  I  and  of  his  son  Geoffroi  II  de  Villehar- 
douin,  d  1246,  who  like  his  father  was  an  excellent 
administrator  Geoffroi  II's  brother  and  successor, 
Guillaume  or  William  de  Vtllehardoum  (gSyOm'), 
d  1278,  was  a  warlike  prime  and  an  able  soldier 
Captured  (1259)  by  Emperor  Michael  VIII  of 
Nuaea,  who  in  1261  was  to  recover  Constantinople 
and  to  restore  the  Byzantine  Empire,  he  refused  to 
accept  freedom  m  exchange  for  the  cession  of  Achaia 
to  Byzantium  In  1262  the  "Ladies'  Parliament," 
held  by  the  wives  and  widows  of  the  <  aptive  or  slam 
nobles  of  Morea,  met  some  of  Michael's  demands 
and  ceded  the  Greeks  a  foothold  m  SE  Morea,  in- 
cluding Mistra  but  not  Sparta,  which  became  the 
new  Latin  capital  Released,  Guillaume  broke  his 
vow  not  to  wage  war  against  the  Byzantine  em- 
peror He  sought  the  alliance  of  Charles  I  of  Na- 
ples, to  whom  he  married  his  elder  daughter,  Isa- 
bolle,  and  who  received  (1267)  the  nominal  suze- 
rainty over  Aihaia  from  the  exvlod  Latin  emperor, 
Baldwin  II  With  Guillaume's  death  in  1278  the 
male  line  of  Villchardoum  became  extinc  t 
Villehardoum,  Geoffroi  de,  c  1100~c  1212,  French 
historian  and  soldier,  b  probably  Villehardoum, 
near  Troves,  Champagne  Marshal  of  Champagne, 
he  was  a  leader  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  (see  CRU- 
SADES), whuh  resulted  in  the  conquest  (1204)  of 
Constantinople  and  the  creation  of  the  Latin  Em- 
pire of  Constantinople  Villehardoum,  in  his  De  la 
conque&te  de  Constantinople  (first  pub  1585),  de- 
scribed the  OAents  of  the  Crusade  and  the  subse- 
Sient  struwjlea  of  the  Latm  nobles  against  their 
reek  and  Bulgarian  neighbors,  from  1198  to  1207, 
with  vivid  detail  and  with  disarming  frankness. 
Reliable  as  histon  ,  Villehardoum's  ac<  ount  stands 
out  as  one  of  the  earl>  masterpiec  es  of  French  prose. 
For  his  services  in  the  Crusade  ho  received  tho 
title-  of  marshal  of  Rumania  (i  e  ,  at  that  period,  tho 
name  gnen  to  Thrace)  and  received  a  rich  fief  m 
Thrace  His  nophew,  Geoffroi  I  de  Villehardoum, 
founded  the  Villehardoum  dynasty  m  Moroa  Vil- 
lehardoum's  history  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish and  is  widely  available 

villein  (vl'lun)  [O  Fr  .-village  dweller]  It  is  com- 
monly agreed  today  that  the  medieval  MANORIAL 
SYSTEM  in  its  origins  had  two  bases — tho  surrender 
of  lands  once  held  freely  in  alod  to  be  received  and 
held  as  a  fief  by  the  former  owner,  and  the  grant- 
ing by  owner  of  a  large  estate  of  customary  rights 
of  a  partially  free  holding  to  the  slaves  on  the  estate 
These  processes  varied  with  time  and  place,  in 
many  areas  the  engulfimg  of  free  holdings  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  method  of  creating  a  manor 
(see  MARK  and  VILLAGE)  The  localism  that  was  a 
fundamental  c  harac  tenstic  of  medieval  economy 
makes  the  definition  of  terms  exceedingly  difficult, 
and  usage  of  terms  is  today  diverse  It  is  help- 
ful for  a  theoretical — and,  to  a  large  extent,  false — 
distinction  to  be  made  m  the  beginning  by  saying 
that  the  villein  was  the  man  who  had  descended 
from  full  freedom  to  half-free  status  and  was  per- 
sonally free,  though  holding  land  that  was  not;  the 
serf  was  the  man  who  ascended  from  slave  status 
to  half-free  status  and  was  not  personally  free 
This  distinction  seems  to  have  been  preserved  to 
some  extent  on  the  Continent  In  England  it  dis- 
appeared completely,  and  all  of  half-free  status,  tho 
entire  unfroe  peasant  population,  was  called  villein 
The  distinction  thus  came  to  bo  freeman,  villein, 
and  slave  The  question  of  status  of  blood  lav  in 
the  determination  between  free-holder  (who  is, 
however,  sometimes  confusmglv  termed  a  free  vil- 
lein) and  villein  The  term  villeinage  thus  eon- 
notes  a  half-free  status,  or  serfdom  The  villein 
was  theoretically  distinguished  from  the  freeholder 
by  certain  services  and  duties  owed  to  the  lord, 
these  included  week- work  and  boon  days — work 
done  b>  the  peasant  on  the  demesne  of  the  lord  - 
and  payment  to  the  lord  for  marriage  of  the  vil- 
lein's daughter,  payment  of  tallage  at  will,  and  the 
like  Ac  tually  all  land  tenures  on  tho  manor  tended 
to  reach  a  common  level,  and  the  distinctions  m  a 
societ\  where  all  was  regulated  by  custom  are  hard 
to  make  since  tho  actual  occurrenc  e  of  arbitrarv  ex- 
ercise of  the  lord's  will  was  rare  The  villein  in 
England  was  protcc  tod  b\  law  as  against  all  except 
his  lord  and  even  this  was  to  some  extent  actualh 
guaranteed  by  the  king's  courts  The  legal  fiction^ 
that  have  grown  up  about  status  have  obscured 
the  real  picture  of  a  c  onfused,  but  working,  econ- 
omy Villeinage  began  to  disappear  graduallj  in 
England  m  the  14th  cent  It  is  customary  to  saA 
that  the  increase  of  commutation  of  manual  serv- 
ices into  money  payments  was  a  significant  move- 
ment in  the  decline  of  villeinage,  rents  replaced 
services  The  Black  Death  bv  greatly  reduc  ing  the 
population  made  the  demands  of  villeins  easier  to 
enforce  and  hastened  the  decline  The  growth  of 
towns  had  some  effect  on  the  breakdown  of  the 
older  class  distinctions  and  the  building  of  new  See 
SERF  For  bibliography,  see  also  FKUDAUHM  and 
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Vllle  Lasalle,  Que    see  LASALLB 

Villele,  Jean  Baptiste  S*r«phin  Joseph,  comte  de 

(zhft'    bntest'    sarafg'    BhozeT    k6t'    du    veW), 
1773-1854,  French  statesman  and  premier  (1822- 


Croii  reference*  ire  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  P*t«  1. 


VILLEMAIN 

28)  After  the  Bourbon  restoration  he  systemat- 
ically set  out,  as  an  ultraroyahst  leader,  to  nullify 
aU  the  results  of  the  French  Revolution  He  faced 
the  Carbonari  conspiracies,  intervened  in  Spain 
(1823),  violated  the  constitution  by  prolonging  the 
term  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  from  four  to  seven 
years  (1824),  and  procured  enactment  of  an  ingen- 
ious plan  for  indemnifying  the  6imgres  out  of  the 
public  savings  Assailed  in  1827  by  both  the 
liberals  and  the  extreme  reartionai iea,  who  found 
his  methods  too  slow,  he  dissolved  the  chamber 
He  was  defeated  in  the  ne\v  elections,  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  (Jan  ,  1828)  by  Martignac 
Villemain,  Abel  Francois  (abeT  frftswa'  velmg'). 
1790-1870,  French  scholar  and  ciitic  He  was  a 
professor  at  the  Horbonne  from  1816,  held  several 


government  posts  after  1830,  and  was  perpetual 
secretary  of  the  French  Academy  from  1832  As 
minister  of  public  instruction  (1839-44)  he  was 
largely  responsible  for  a  reorganization  of  libraries 
in  France  and  for  promoting  the  passage  of  a  law 
assuring  academic  freedom  His  reputation  as  a 
literary  critic  was  established  by  his  Cours  de  lit- 
teraturefranfaiae  (1830),  several  times  reedited  and 
enlarged,  which  included  his  notable  Tableau  de  la 
litterature  au  moyen  Age  and  Tableau  dt.  la  literature 
francawe  au  XV I  He  siecle 

Ville  Mane  (vol*  mare'),  village  (pop  1,001),  SW 
Que  ,  on  Lake  Tmnskammg  and  N  of  North  Bay 
It  is  a  cattle  and  dairy  market  m  a  mining  area 

Villeneuve.  Pierre  de  (py?r'  du  volnuv'),  1763-1806. 
French  admiral  He  commanded  the  rear  guard  of 
the  fleet  m  the  disastrous  battle  of  ABOUKIK  (1798) 
His  greatest  defeat,  the  battle  of  Tn\>  \LCAR  (1805), 
was  partly  due  to  the  unpreparedness  of  his  Beet 
Taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  he  was  soon  re- 
leased He  committed  suicide  after  his  return  to 
France 

Ville  Plttte  (vel'  plat'),  town  (pop  3,721).  parish 
seat  of  Evangelme  parish,  S  central  La  ,  WNW  of 
Baton  Rouge,  settled  by  the  French  in  the  early 
19th  cent  It  is  the  marketing  and  processing 
center  for  a  rice,  cotton,  and  lumber  area,  and  oil 
fields  are  near  by 

Villeroi,  Francois  de  Neufville,  due  de  (fraswu'  da 
nuvel'  duk'  du  vPlrwa'),  1644-1730,  marshal  of 
France  and  favorite  of  Louis  XIV  In  the  War  of 
the  Grand  Alliance,  he  succeeded  (1695)  to  the 
command  in  Flanders,  where  he  was  unsuccessful 
against  William  III  of  England  In  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  he  replaced  Catinat  in 
Italy,  was  defeated  by  Pnnce  Eugene  of  Savoy  at 
Chiari  (1701),  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Cremona 
(1702)  In  1706  he  was  defeated  by  Marlboiough 
at  Ratnillies  Villeroi  held  several  high  posts  be- 
tween 1717  and  1722,  when  he  fell  into  disgrace  for 
intriguing  against  the  regent  He  died,  in  virtual 
exile,  as  governor  of  Lyons 

Villeurbanne  (volurbanO,  ntv  (pop  80,193),  Rhone 
dept ,  E  central  France  It  is  an  industrial  suburb 
of  Lyons  and  has  metallurgical,  ray  on,  and  chem- 
ical plants 

Villiers,  Barbara  see  CLEVELAND,  BARBARA  VIL- 
LIERS, DUCHESS  OF 

Villiers,  Charles  Pelham  (vll'yurz),  1 802-98, lEnglish 
statesman  His  association  with  the  utilitarians,  the 
followers  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  fitted  him  for  service 
(1832)  on  a  commission  to  investigate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  poor  laws,  later  (1859-66)  as  presi- 
dent of  the  poor-law  board  he  effected  important 
reforms  In  the  beginning  of  his  career  in  the 
House  of  Commons  (1835-98),  Villiera  preceded 
both  John  Bright  and  Richard  Cobden  as  a  parlia- 
mentary advocate  of  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  and 
was  also  active  m  organization  for  that  end  out- 
side Parliament  He  was  (1852-58)  judge  advocate 
general. 

ViUiers,  George:  see  BUCKINGHAM,  GEORGE 
VILLI&RS,  IST  DUKE  OF,  and  BUCKINGHAM,  GEOIUJE 
VILLIERS,  2o  DUKE  or 

Villien,  George  William  Frederick,  see  CLARENDON, 
GEORGE  WILLIAM  FREDERICK  VILLIEKS,  4TH  EARL 
OF 

ViUiera  de  1'Isle-Adam,  Philippe  Auguste  Mathias, 
comte  d«  (fslep'  dgttst'  mdty.is'  k5t'  da  veya'  du 
M'-iida'),  1838-89,  French  novelist  His  works,  in 
the  romantic  style,  are  often  fantastic  m  plot  and 
given  to  the  enthusiastic  and  the  horrible.  Im- 
portant among  them  are  the  drama  Axel  (revision, 
1890),  the  novel  L'Eve  future  (1886),  and  the  short- 
story  collection,  Coniee  cruets  (1883) 

Vilhsca  (vllls'ku),  city  (pop  2,011),  SW  Iowa,  on 
the  Nodaway  river  and  8E  of  Red  Oak,  mr  1869 

Villon,  Francois  (fraswa'  veycV),  b  1431,  d  after 
1463,  French  poet  Knowledge  of  the  facts  of  his 
life  is  drawn  mostly  from  his  poems  and  from  ( ourt 
records  He  was  born  at  Paris  as  Francois  de  Mont- 
corbier  or  Francois  des  Loges  Having  lost  his 
father  at  an  early  age,  he  was  brought  up  by  his 
"more-than-father,"  Master  Guillaume  de  Villon, 
chaplain  of  the  Church  of  Samt-Benott-le-B6tourn6, 
near  the  Sorbonne,  and  he  adopted  his  benefactor's 
name  He  graduated  from  the  Sorbonne  (B  A , 
1449,  M  A  ,  1452).  however,  requirements  were  lax 
at  the  period,  and  Villon  tells  us  that  he  studied 
little  He  soon  fell  in  with  evil  company  and  took 
part  in  the  turbulent  pranks  of  the  students,  who 
were  m  constant  warfare  with  the  police  A  starv- 


ing young  cleric  without  a  benefice,  Villon  contin- 
ued his  irregular  life  after  his  graduation.  In  1455 
he  fatally  wounded  a  man  in  a  fight  He  fled  and 
was  banished  from  France.  Disobeying  the  ban,  he 
roamed  the  provinces  and  associated  with  the  oo~ 
milliard* ,  one  of  the  criminal  gangs  that  ravaged 
Franco  at  the  close  of  the  Hundred  Years  War  For 
the  comfUlards  Villon  composed  his  ballads  in 
thieves  jargon  At  the  same  time  he  remained  in 
touch  with  his  protectors,  who  obtained  (1466)  the 
revocation  of  his  banishment  Back  in  Paris,  Vil- 
lon continued  lus  criminal  activities,  and  a  few 
months  after  his  return  he  probably  took  part  in  a 
major  robbery  He  thought  it  discreet  to  leave 
Paris  again,  remaining  for  about  five  years  m  the 
provinces  He  took  part  (c.1457)  in  a  poetic  con- 
test held  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  at  Blois,  after  hav- 
ing been  amnestied  from  a  prison  sentence  imposed 
on  him  for  some  other  misdeed  In  1461  he  was 
once  more  m  jail  in  the  Orleanais,  and  he  was  saved 
only  by  a  general  amnesty  accorded  in  the  same 
year  on  the  accession  of  Louis  XI  It  was  after  his 
release  that  Villon  composed  his  greatest  work,  the 
Testament  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1462  and  al- 
most immediately  found  himself  in  jail  on  the 
charge  of  theft  His  protectors  must  have  been 
powerful,  for  he  was  once  more  released,  but  in 
1463  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  for  attempted 
murder,  a  charge  of  which  he  was  innocent  The 
prospec  t  of  the  gallows  inspired  one  of  his  most  fa- 
mous poems.  "Ballade  dos  pendus"  [ballad  of  the 
hanged]  or  "Epitaphe  Villon",  at  the  same  time  he 
appealed  the  sentence,  which  was  commuted  to  10 
years'  banishment  from  Pans  He  probably  died 
shortly  afterward,  but  there  are  numerous  apocry- 
phal traditions  of  his  further  adventures  Rabelais, 
for  instance,  has  him  take  refuge  in  England  The 
preservation  of  Villon's  extant  works  was  princi- 
pally due  to  C16mont  Marot,  who  collected  and 
edited  them  (1533)  Villon  used  the  medieval 
forms  of  versification,  but  his  intensely  personal 
message  and  its  note  of  tragic  urgency  put  him  in 
the  rank  of  the  moderns  Little  regarded  in  the 
classic  17th  and  18th  cent  ,  he  has  had  a  mounting 
vogue  in  the  past  100  years  Besides  his  ballads  m 
jargon,  Villon's  extant  work  consists  of  his  Law 
(also  known  as  the  Little  Testament),  written  in 
1456,  the  Testament  or  Or  and  Testament  (1461), 
and  a  number  of  detached  poems,  including  the 
profoundly  moving  "Uebat  du  cceur  et  du  corps  de 
Villon"  [debate  between  Villon's  heart  and  body] 
The  Low  (a  pun  on  the  words  lais,  or  lays,  and 
legs,  or  legacy)  ia  a  series  of  burlesque  bequests  to 
his  friends  and  enemies  The  Testament  follows  the 
same  scheme  (not  uncommon  in  medieval  litera- 
ture) ,  but  is  far  superior  in  depth  of  emotion  and  in 
poetic  value  Irony,  bitter  repentance,  constant 
preoccupation  with  death,  religious  emotion,  patri- 
otism, ribald  humor,  rebellion,  pity,  and  mixed 
cries  of  distress  and  of  trurulence  follow  each  other, 
sometimes  with  unexpected  abruptness,  sometimes 
in  subtle  gradations --all  m  a  language  borrowed 
from  the  legal  profession  and  from  theology,  whic  h 
creates  a  deliberate  effect  of  incongruity  The  ab- 
jectness  of  Villon's  life  c  an  be  felt  in  his  "Ballade 
de  la  grosse  Margot,"  his  bequest  to  a  prostitute, 
his  deep  feeling  for  religion  in  "Ballade  pour  prior 
Nostre  Dame,  '  dedicated  to  his  mother,  and  his 
pure  lyricism  in  "Ballade  des  damps  du  temps  ja- 
dis,"  with  the  famous  refrain,  "But  where  are  the 
snows  of  yester-year7"  These  are  poems  inter- 
spersed m  the  text  of  the  Testament,  which  itself 
contains  many  passages  of  moving  beauty,  »uc  h  as 
his  regret  of  his  ill-spent  youth  (stanzas  22-33) 
Among  Villon's  English  translators  were  Rossetti 
and  Swinburne  His  complete  works  were  trans- 
lated and  edited  by  J  U  Nieolson  (1928,  rev  ed  , 
1931)  There  are  several  other  translations  A 
standard  1'rench  edition  is  that  of  Auguste  Long- 
non  (1892,  several  revisions),  which  also  contains  a 
biographical  notice  Scholars  suc-h  as  Pierre  Cham- 
pion, Marcel  Sc'hwob,  Gaston  Paris,  Lucien  Foulet, 
and  Louis  Thuasne  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
researc  h  which  has  made  it  possible  to  appreciate 
the  wealth  of  allusions  in  Villon's  work  See  biog- 
raphy bv  D  B  Wyndham  Lewis  (1928) 
Vilna  (vll'nu),  Lithuanian  Vilnius  (vll'neoos),  Pol 
Wilno  (vgrri6),  city  (1931  pop  196,345),  capital 
of  Lithuania,  on  the  Viliya  river  (Lithuanian  Nens), 
a  tributary  of  the  Niemen  It  is  a  commercial, 
industrial,  and  cultural  center  Its  industries, 
aside  from  the  manufacture  of  radios  and  electric 
motore,  are  largely  geared  to  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy of  the  country,  they  produce  agricultural 
implements  and  fertilizers  ana  process  lumber  and 
foods  The  Umv  of  Vilna  was  founded  (1578)  by 
Stephen  Bathory,  king  of  Poland  Dating  from  the 
10th  cent ,  Vilna  became  (1323)  the  capital  of  the 
grand  dukes  of  Lithuania  and  (1416)  the  metropolis 
of  the  Lithuanian  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  As 
a  result  of  the  merger  (1569)  of  Lithuania  and  Po- 
land, Vilna  lost  its  importance,  and  its  Lithuanian- 
Bel  orussian  culture  was  replaced  by  Polish  insti- 
tutions By  the  third  Polish  partition  (1795)  it 
passed  to  Russia  Held  (1915-18)  by  the  Germans 
m  the  First  World  War  and  by  Russian,  Lithuanian, 
and  Polish  troops  m  the  troubled  years  1918-20, 
it  remained  m  dispute  between  Poland  and  newly 


independent  Lithuania,  which  claimed  it  as  its 
capital.  The  Allies  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
assigned  Vilna  to  the  Lithuanians,  to  whom  the 
Soviets  handed  it  (1920)  after  capturing  it  from 
the  Poles  However,  a  Polish  free  corps  captured 
the  city  in  the  same  year,  and  after  a  plebiscite  of 
doubtful  validity  it  Was  incorporated  (1922)  into 
Poland  A  theoretical  state  of  war  between  Poland 
and  Lithuania  continued  until  1927,  and  diplomatic 
relations  were  resumed  only  in  1938,  when  Lithu- 
ania abandoned  its  claim  In  the  Polish  partition 
of  1939  the  USSR,  having  occupied  Vilna,  trans- 
ferred it  to  Lithuania,  which  in  1940  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  USSR  During  the  dispute  Kaunas 
had  served  as  provisional  Lithuanian  capital  In 
the  Second  World  War,  Vilna  was  held  (1941-44) 
by  the  Germans  and  suffered  severe  damage  Vilna 
was  a  leading  center  of  Jewish  culture  in  Eastern 
Europe  from  the  16th  cent  until  the  virtual  ex- 
termination of  its  large  Jewish  population  by  the 
Germans  in  1941-44  The  numerous  old  churches 
and  synagogues  of  Vilna  include  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic cathedral  (1387,  restored  1801)  and  the  Gothic 
Church  of  St  Ann  and  St  Bernard  Above  the 
Ausros  Vartai  (Pol  Ostra  Brama),  an  old  city  gate, 
is  a  shrine  containing  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  long 
the  object  of  pilgrimage  There  remain  nuns  of  the 
17th-century  castle  ofthe  Jagiello  dynasty 
Vilyui  (vllyoo'e),  river,  1,770  mi  long,  W  Yakut 
ASSR.  RSFSR  It  rises  in  the  central  Siberian 
uplands  and  flows  east  through  an  agricultural  area 
into  the  Lena  It  is  navigable  for  500  mi  and 
abounds  in  fish  Platinum  and  gold  are  found  along 
the  banks  The  Vilyui  Range,  which  rises  to  3,300 
ft  .  separates  the  Vilyui  and  Olenck  river  basins 
Vilyuisk,  a  fur-trading  center  on  the  Vilyui  river, 
was  the  place  of  exile  (1871-83)  of  Chernyshevsky 
Vimeiro  (vema'rS),  village  (pop  518),  Estremadura, 
central  Portugal,  NNW  of  Lisbon  It  was  the 
scene  of  a  battle  (1808)  of  the  Peninsula  War,  in 
which  Wellington  defeated  the  French  under  Junot 
Vinunal  Hill  see  Rome  before  Augustus  under 

ROME 

Vimy  (ve'mP,  Fr  vSmP'),  town  (pop  2,623),  Paa-de- 
Calais  dcpt  ,  N  Fiance,  NNE  of  Arras,  in  a  coal- 
mining region  The  near-by  Vimy  Ridge,  476  ft 
high,  was  a  strong  German  position  in  the  First 
World  War  The  From  h  attacked  it  unsuccessfully 
in  1915,  but  it  was  taken  after  very  bitter  fighting 
by  Canadian  troops  under  Sir  Julian  Byng  with 
British  troops  in  April,  1917  A  memorial  to  the 
Canadians  who  fell  m  the  1  iret  World  War  was  un- 
veiled here  in  1930 

Vina  del  Mar  (vo'nya  dM  mttr')  [Span  ,- vineyard 
by  the  sea],  port  (pop  65,916),  central  Chile 
Practically  a  suburb  of  VALPARAISO,  Vifia  del  Mar 
is  one  of  the  most  famous,  attractive,  and  popular 
resort  cities  in  South  America  There  are  luxurious 
hotels,  villas,  clirbs,  and  gardens  and  fine  beaches 
Besides  being  the  resort  capital  of  Chile,  it  has 
several  industries — cloth  and  yarn  mills,  dyeing 
and  printing  plants,  an  oil  refinery,  and  a  large 
sugar  refinery 

Vinalhaven  (vrnulha'  vim),  town  (pop  1,629),  on 
Vmalhaven  Island,  8  Maine,  in  Ponobscot  Bay, 
settled  1765,  me  1789  It  is  a  resort  and  fishing 
center  Granite  quarries  are  on  tho  laigo  irregular 
Vinalhaven  Island 

Vincennes,  Jean  Baptiste  Bissot,  sieur  de  (vmse'nz', 
zhS'  butest'  beW  Bvur'  du  vesoV),  1668-1719, 
Canadian  explorer  and  leader  of  the  Miami  In- 
dians, b  Quebec  He  was  sent  to  tho  Miami  coun- 
try by  Frontonac  (1704) ,  he  established  there  a  fort 
and  trading  post  and  quickly  won  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  tho  Indians  In  1712  he  helped  to 
defeat  the  hostile  Fox  Indians  He  died  in  a  Mi- 
ami village  near  the  site  of  Fort  Wnvne  His  son, 
Francois  Marie  Bissot,  sieur  de  Vincennes  (fra'- 
swii'  mare'),  1700-1738,  b  Montreal,  was  called 
Francois  Margane  after  his  godfather  and  uncle 
He  served  as  a  cadet  under  his  father  from  1718 
and,  like  him,  won  the  high  respect  of  the  Miami 
After  1730  he  established  a  fort  on  the  W abash 
(where  the  French  and  later  the  Spanish  had  previ- 
ously had  a  post),  and  the  settlement  whwh  devel- 
oped there  took  his  name 

Vincennes  (vmsfnz',  Fr  v6s6V),  town  (pop 
48,851),  Some  dopt  ,  N  France,  a  western  suburb 
of  Pans  Its  huge  castle  and  dungeon  were  built  m 
the  14th  cent  Louis  IX  liked  to  administer  justice 
to  his  subjects  sitting  under  an  oak  tree  in  the 
beautiful  Forest  of  Vmrenries,  as  Jomville  charm- 
ingly relates  Several  kings  of  Franco  and  Cardinal 
Mazarm  died  in  the  castle  The  dungeon,  made  a 
state  prison  in  the  17th  cent  ,  had  the  Great  Conde, 
Cardinal  de  Iletss,  Fouquet,  Diderot,  and  Mirabeau 
among  its  illustrious  inmates  The  due  d'Enghien 
was  shot  (1804)  m  a  trench  by  the  castle 
Vincennes  (vmse'nz'),  city  (pop  18,228),  co.  seat 
of  Knox  co  ,  SW  Ind  ,  on  the  Wabash  (here  the  III 
line)  and  8  of  Terro  Haute  The  old  city  is  proud  of 
its  long  past  Though  one  traditional  date  for  its 
founding  is  1702,  almost  certainly  French  fur  trad- 
ers had  come  long  before  that  time  It  was  fortified 
by  the  younger  sieur  de  Vincennes  sometime  after 
1730  (perhaps  1736)  and  was  an  important  French 
settlement  It  was  occupied  by  the  British  m  1763, 
and  in  the  American  Revolution  it  was  one  of  the 
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main  objects  of  the  expedition  of  George  Rogers  Vincent  of  BeauTaU  (bova'),  c.ll90-c.l264,  French  as  40  varieties  of  the  genus  Vitit  are  known  All 
Cl^Bw '  *  v^  uy  Fuan£w  Vlgo<  Franca  Bosseron,  Dominican  friar  He  was  the  author  of  three  of  the  but  the  few  that  grow  wild  and  are  generally  not 
SrtJh  ifirt  R«  if  ii  f  trmmPhantly,  *«*  the  *°ur  parts  of  a  Latin  Mirror  or  encyclopedia,  the  used  require  great  care  in  order  to  make  them  pro- 
Bntwh  Fort  Sackville  from  its  commander,  Henry  Speculum  majva,  of  great  value  as  a  summary  of  duce  good  fruit  The  primary  purpose  of  the  vine- 
nSffiSVa?1  r  T  ^  T  Vlncem»»  7"  ~P«*S  ftj  knowledge  of  his  time.  The  part  entitled  yard  fn  the  past  has  deen  the  production  o £n£ 
(1800-1813)  of  Indiana  Territory  until  succeeded  "Morals"  u  of  unknown  authorship,  but  is  not  by  and  on  the  whole  it  still  IH  Yet  in  thousands  of 
oy  ooryaon,  William  Henry  Harrison  wae  then  the  him  The  three  parts  written  by  him  are  entitled  vineyards— largely  those  of  the  New  World— the 
fj^'u  zent'0rtr  /  ry  Wlth  *ne  Invdians  wa?  "Nature,  "Instruction,"  and  "History  "  In  "Na-  grapevines  are  cultivated  to  provide  fresh  grapes 
F^stttlLmlnt  h**  L7n*Tc*TM)  The°ld  ture,"  the  order  followed  is  that  of  the  s«  days  of  for  eating,  grape  ju.ce  for  drinking,  and  dSed 
French  settlement  changed  as  German  immigrants,  creation  described  in  Genesis  "Instruction"  ranges  grapes  or  raisins  Vine  culture  is  an  exacting  en- 
Yankees,  and  others  made  it  into  an  American  from  the  liberal  arts  to  the  mechanic  arts  The  deavor  with  success  dependent  upon  such  factors 

"History    epitomizes  the  story  of  man  since  Adam  as  sunny  exposure,  congenial  soil,  suitable  vines, 

rp,            ,        - — rr'j'tT '    "r;    ./J8  **  JM  understood  by  13th-century  scholars  moisture,  wind,  and  disease-control  methods.    A 

The   past   is   recalled   by   remaining   old    Vince*  (ven'sas),  city  (1944  estimated  pop  21,860),  vineyard  is  begun  bv  transplanting  vines  from  an 

•i  and  a  magnificent  memorial  (dedicated      W  Ecuador     A  tropical  city,  Vinces  is  the  com-  active  vineyard  into  new  soil,  those  are  in  turn 

ueorge  ttogers  Clark     1  here  is  a  junior     mercial  center  of  the  cacao  plantations  lying  along  propagated  by  c  uttings  of  the  past  season's  growth 

See  documents  m  Mile >  M    Quaife,  ed  ,      the  upper  Guayas  river  and  its  tributaries    Cacao  of  wood  with  two  or  three  buds    Traditionally  in- 

••«  of  utd  Vincennet  U»27)                              beans  are  shipped  downstream  to  GUAYAQUIL  traduced  to  Europe  by  the  Phocaoans  c  600  B  C  , 

•,  1 804-1. m,  American  edu-    Vinci,  Leonardo  da:  see  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  was  widespread  in  the 

'•  ?~i Ckford(c,1"'    Vi?d?ya  *H"8  (vfeid'yu),  range,  W  central  India,  Mediterranean  regions  m  ancient  times    Emperor 

of  Chicago,  1896,    _  N  pf^the  Narbada  river,  rising  to  5,000  ft  Donutian  decreed  (AD   81)  restrictions  in  use  of 


, 

nver  port  Today  it  is  a  farm  center  and  has  minor 
manufactures— fiber  products,  glass,  flour,  and 
shoes 


.-.  y  in  medical  aid  and 

research  After  the  First  World  War,  in  which  he 
served  as  one  of  the  leading  direc  tors  of  war  relief, 
he  traveled  around  the  world  to  discover  the  most 
effective  way  to  use  the  Foundation's  funds  As  a 


,  of  barley  malt,  hydrolyzed  cereals,  starches,  or     and  the  Azores  were  some  of  the  other  regions  in 

under   nun    ex-     sugars)  from  which  the  vinegar  is  made  Vinegar  is      which    Vitis  vimfera  was  well  received     Attempts 


used  as  a  condiment,  a  preservative,  a  household 
remedy  to  allay  irritations,  a  mild  disinfectant,  and, 
m  cookuig,  to  soften  tough  fibers  Vinegar  has  been 
known  from  antiquity  as  a  natural  by-product  of 

a««"«i"'  i'u*  "  T"  T~  T  T"' •-"""""--""-  - «  »  wine  The  name  is  derived  from  the  French  vin 
^£*&  t  h6  T  w6  *"  Intr?!}XS(wnZ>  $"  S^  °L  al°re  taour  wine'  The  manufacture  as  a  separate 
SS^SL  n?k?maUt  1894)  and  &OCMl  Mvnd  industry  ^an  »  *>«"*-*  m  the  17th  cent  The 
vZZJSfiS  w(  ?  icU  icon  A  vr  .u  ^  wasteful  slow  (or  natural)  process,  a  spontaneous 

Vincent,  JohnHeyl,  1832-1920,  American  Methodist      fermentation  m  casks  half  full  of  beechwood  shav- 

mgs  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  by  bung  holes,  was 
superseded  in  the  early  19th  cent  bv  the  quick  (or 
generator)  method  The  generator  used  in  present- 
day  commercial  manufacture  is  usually  a  tall,  trun- 
cated cone  or  vertical  wood  tank  with  a  false  bot- 
tom perforated  to  admit  air  The  alcoholic  solution 
is  allowed  to  drip  through  a  filling  of  hardwood 
shavings  or  other  material  presenting  a  large  surface 
area  Vinegar  made  by  this  method  must  lie  aged  to 
remove  a  natural  harshness  It  is  generally  clari- 
fied, then  pasteurized  Acetic  fermentation  may  be 


1857  ...     

signed  to  an  Illinois  conference,  m  which  state  he 
held  various  pastorates  His  work  in  improving 
teaching  methods  m  Sunday  schools  had  wide- 
spread results  Vincent  founded  (1866)  the  periodi- 
cal the  Sunday  School  Teacher,  from  1868  to  1888 
he  was  editor  of  Methodist  Sunday-school  publica- 
tions and  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union  With  Lewis  Miller  he  organized 
(1874)  at  Chautauqua,  NY,  a  Sunday-school 
teachers'  institute,  which  included  secular  as  well 
as  religious  instruction,  out  of  which  grew  the 
CHAUTAUQUA  MOVEMENT  He  was  active  m  plan- 
ning and  directing  (1878-88)  Chautauqua  pro- 
grams In  1888  Vincent  was  made  bishop  From 
1900  until  his  retirement  in  1904  he  was  head  of  the 
work  of  his  denomination  in  Europe,  making  his 


, 

impeded  by  an  excessive  growth  of  mother  of  vine- 
gar, a  slimy  mass  of  bacteria,  or  of  the  parasitic 
vinegar  eel,  a  minute,  threadlike  worm  Wine  vine- 
gar is  preferred  in  most  of  Europe  and  in  California, 
malt,  m  England ,  and  cider,  in  most  of  the  United 


to  transplant  it  to  the  New  World  began  early  in 
the  17th  cent  They  continued,  but  even  Tuscan 
vinogrowers  in  Virginia  (working  for  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson) and  German  immigrants  from  the  Rhine- 
land  to  Pennsylvania  failed  Villa  vimfera  could 
not  be  grown  E  of  the  Rockies  and  N  of  the  Gulf 
states  The  reason  for  the  failure  was  not  known 
until  the  late  19th  cent ,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  cause  was  the  insect  phylloxera  Grape 
growing  was  first  successful  in  the  United  States 
when  John  Adlum  introduced  the  Catawba  grape 
m  1830  and  E  W  Bull  introduced  the  Concord 
grape  in  1849  These  native  spec  les  were  resistant 
to  phylloxera  Calamitously,  however,  the  pest 
was  taken  to  Europe  on  an  American  vine  Havoc 
there  was  prompt  and  widespread  Many  of  the 
vineyards  were  completely  ruined,  others  were  seri- 
ously damaged  France,  seeing  the  possible  extinc- 
tion of  the  huge  wine  industry,  evolved  a  technique 
of  using  Americ  an  vines  as  stock  upon  which  to 
graft  V  vimfera,  the  vineyards  were  thus  saved 
The  European  vine  now  grows  in  the  majority  of 
U  S  vineyards,  but  that  majority  is  entirely  on  the 
Pacific  c  oast  Two  thirds  of  the  grape  vines  grown 
in  the  United  States  are  in  California  New  York 


work  A  soldiers'  home  and  a  state  home  for 
feeble-minded  women  are  also  here  The  borough 
has  cooperative  markets  William  Lescaze  de- 


rj  i  4i       /^  e        « i  aoav    ui    a,   loiRC     l/luilllHg    BCUUUl     IOF     BUO-         "«*u  vtj  uu  me  1  WC1UC'  I  OUSL,  nUr  W  ItS  IWin  HS  a  VIHO 

wirmmgham  near  the  Coosa,  in  a  farming,  lumber-     normal  children  known  for  its  valuable  research      destroyer,  mildew,  at  home  there     Elsewhere  the 


1'rench  innovation  of  grafting  V  vimfera  and  na- 
tive American  stocks  is  used  to  avoid  ph>lloxera, 
and  mildew  is  combated  by  fungicides  A  few  of 
the  other  pests  and  afflictions  that  beset  vineyards 
m  the  E  United  States  are  the  grape-berry  moth, 
whu  h  destro>  s  fruit  b>  c  ausmg  it  to  color  prema- 
turely, the  grapevine  beetle,  which  eats  the  new 
buds  in  spring,  t  limbing  cutworms,  which  lade  in 
the  ground  during  the  day  and  food  on  the  buds  at 


ing,  ana  mining  area 
Vincent  de  Paul,  Saint,  1576-1660,  French  priest 
renowned  for  charitable  work,  b  Gascony  He  was 
ordained  in  1600   He  was  captured  by  pirates  and 


i       j         r,,          >r,,  -----  -.«-  --------  -  *•-,--,  -------  signed  the  modern  offices  of  large  glassworks  here 

enslaved  in    I  urns    There  he  converted  his  last  Vmer,  Jacob  (vl'nur),  1892-,  American  economist, 

master  and  with  him  got  away  to  Italy     He  was  b  Montreal,  Que  ,  grad  MrGill  Umv  ,  1914,  Ph  D 

welcomed  at  Rome  and  sent  to  France  on  an  eccle-  *T           '    •""•"     "               ...—.....• 

siaetical  mission  As  tutor  of  the  children  of  the 
commandant  of  the  galleys  Ht  Vincent  worked  to 
better  the  physical  and  spiritual  life  of  the  galley 
slaves,  and  in  1619  he  was  made  their  chaplain  He 
inspired  many  of  the  court  to  an  interest  in  the  poor 
of  Pans  and  was  the  founder  of  organized  chanty  m 

?r5S0»f  rTh°i  f<iundlm«  hospital  was  his  idea     In  „,„„„-„  „,  fc,w  x  fM50ftf  0,  ,  fuernmimuu,  , 

1629  he  founded  !  an  order  of  secular  priests  to  work  and  The  Customs  Union  Is»ue  (1950) 

in  rural  areas,  this  is  the  Congregation  of  the  Mis-  Vinet,    Alwtandre    Rodolphe    UlSksfi'dru    r6d61f 

sion     called  Lazamts  or  Vmcentians      For  city  V5na'),    1797-1847,    Swiss    Protestant   theologian 

work  he  founded  the  SISTERS  or  CHARITY     St  and  historian  of  literature    In  1817  he  became  pro- 

Francis  of  Sales  made  him  director  of  the  Order  of  fessor  of  French  language  and  literature  at  Basel, 

the  Visitation    St  Vincent  s  influence,  through  his  and  m  1819  he  was  ordained  to  the  Reformed  min- 

-- 


Harvard,  1922  He  came  to  the  United  States  i.. 
1914  and  was  naturalized  in  1924  An  authority  on 
international  trade,  he  was  long  on  the  faculty  of 
the  Univ  of  Chicago  He  was  consultant  to  the 
Treasury  Dept  from  1935  to  1939  In  1946  he  be- 
came  professor  of  economics  at  Princeton  Umv 
Among  Viner's  writings  are  Dumjnng  (1923), 
Studies  in  the  Theory  of  International  Trade  (1937), 


, 

spirit  and  through  ma  institutions,  is  incalculable 
He  was  canonized  in  1737     Feast    July  19     See 


Pierre  Coste,  The  Life  and  Works  of  St  Vincent  de 
Paul  (1934-35),  Joseph  Leonard,  ed  ,  Letters  of 
St  Vincent  df  Paul  (1938) ,  biography  by  Theodore 
Maynard  (1939) 

Vincent  Ferrer,  Saint  (ffir'ur),  1350?-1419,  Spanish 
Dominican  preacher,  b  Valencia  He  studied  at 
Barcelona,  taught  at  Lenda,  and  later  studied  at 
Toulouse  After  1379  he  became  a  friend  and  pro 
teg6  of  Pedro  de  Luna,  later  antipope  Benedict  XIII 
St  Vincent  became  widely  known  as  a  preacher 
even  in  his  youth  He  considered  himself  called  to 
summon  sinners  to  repent  and  prepare  for  the 
Judgment.  He  was  tremendously  successful,  and 


night,  and  blac  k  rot,  which  shrivels  the  fruit  The 
V  vimfera  of  the  Pacific  slope  is  harassed  by  an 
even  greater  variety  of  pests  and  diseases,  includ- 
ing black  measles,  little-leaf,  nematode,  red  spiders, 
rabbits,  and  gophers  Prophylaxis  of  the  healthy 
vines  and  treatment  of  the  afflicted  ones  are  but 
one  aspect  of  the  intensive  and  continuous  efforts 
that  go  into  viticulture  Prom  the  early  stages  of 
tending  a  vineyard,  when  appropriate  vines  have 
to  be  selec  ted  and  congenial  soil  chosen  for  them, 
through  the  operations  of  cutting,  layering,  and 
grafting,  planting  and  fertilizing,  up  to  the  gathering 
of  crops,  the  skill  and  the  knowledge  of  the  vme- 
yardist  must  match  his  industry  The  blue,  blac  k, 


white,  or  red  cluster,  if  made  up  of  pale,  bitter,  or 
shriveled  grapes  will  quickly  disclose  his  failings, 
or  if  rotund,  sweet,  and  juicy  will  testify  to  his 
ability 


istry  His  reputation  as  a  leader  of  thought  among 
French  Protestants  was  soon  established,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  won  distinction  by  the  fine  qual- 
ity of  his  critical  literary  studies  He  wus  made 
(1837)  professor  of  theology  at  the  Academy  of 
Lausanne  Liberty  of  conscience  and  separation  of 
Church  and  state  were  advocated  in  his  Menunre 

en  faveur  de  la  liberty  des  cultes  (1826)  and  other  Vineyard  Haven  (vm'yurd),  resort  village  in  Tis- 
works  In  1845  Protestant  liberties  were  curbed  in  l>ury  town  (pop  1,966,  settled  1660,  inc  1671), 
the  canton  of  Vaud,  Vinet  soon  resigned  his  pro-  on  N  Martha's  Vineyard,  SE  Mass  It  has  a 
fossorship  and  joined  the  secession  m  the  tree  harbor  on  Vineyard  hound  and  was  formerly  a 
Church  of  Vaud  His  works  include  Chrestomathie  whaling,  fishing,  and  saltmaking  center.  The 
francaise  (3  vols  ,  1829-30)  and  a  number  published  British  raided  it  in  1778 
posthumously  from  notes  of  his  courses— Etudes  Vinita  (vme'tu),  city  (pop  5,685),  co  seat  of  Craig 

sur  Blawe  Pascal  (1848),  Etudes  sur  la  literature     co  ,  NE  Okla  ,  NE  of  Tulsa,  founded  c  1870.    It 

many  thousands  were  converted  by  hiin    St.  Vin-     francaiae  au   XlXlme  silcle   (3  vols  ,    1849-51),      is  an  agricultural  and  livestock  center  and  the  seat 

t&tf&^sft^^'ssftZ  ss^s^rss^T^M'^/is  iasj meMal "  0rMd  *-  D°ra  * 
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_  — ,>  spelled  Ferrier.  Feast   April  6.   See  Henri 
Gheon,  Saint  Vincent  Femer  (1939). 


he  GRAPE— known  as  viticulture—     Ericsson's  exploration  differ  as  to  whether  it  was 


allusions  made  to  them  by  Vergil  and  Homer  indi- 
cate their  existence  in  remote  antiquity    As  many 


that  he  found  a  land  containing  grapes  and  self- 
sown  wheat  whu  h  he  called  Vinland    Later  expedi- 
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VINNITSA 

tions,  particularly  that  of  THORFINN  KARLSBFNI, 
attempted  to  rediscover  that  land  There  has  been 
much  speculation  as  to  the  identification  of  Vin- 
land  Places  from  Newfoundland  to  Virginia  have 
been  suggested,  but  from  the  examination  of  the 
evidence  which  is  available  or  may  be  deduced  per- 
taining to  directions,  distances,  topography, 
climate,  and  flora  and  fauna,  the  southern  coast 
of  New  England  has  been  generally  accepted 
Efforts  such  as  those  by  Lben  N  Hereford ,  who  in 
the  late  19th  cent  definitely  located  Vinland  on 
the  bank*  of  the  Charles  river  at  Gerr>  'a  Landing, 
Cambridge,  Mass  ,  have  usually  met  with  little 
agreement  Inscriptions  and  relics  have  been 
sought  to  throw  light  on  the  subject  The  dis- 
covery of  the  KENSINGTON  RUNE  STONE  has  been 
connected  by  Hjalmar  R  Holand  with  the  expedi- 
tion of  PAITL  KNUTSON  to  America  Holand  has 
further  daimed  that  the  Newport  Tower  (or  Old 
Stone  Mill),  in  Touro  Hark,  Newport,  R  I ,  was 
the  headquarters  of  Paul  Knutson's  expedition,  but 
some  scholars  maintain  that  the  tower  was  built  in 
colonial  times  See  E  N  Horsford,  The  Landfall 
of  Leif  Enkson  (1892) ,  William  Hovgaard,  The 
Voyage  of  the  Norsemen  to  America  (1914);  Halldor 
Hermannsson,  The  Problem  of  Wineland  (1936), 
H  R  Holand,  Westward  from  Vinland  (1940)  and 
America,  tSfi6-lS64  (1946),  E.  I  Haugen,  Voy- 
ages to  Vinland  (1941) 

Vinnitsa  (vi'nJtsA,  Rus  ve'nyltsu),  city  (pop 
92,868),  capital  of  Vmmtw  oblast,  W  Ukraine,  in 
Podolm,  on  the  Southern  Bug  river  It  is  the  center 
of  an  agricultural  region  The  population  was  40 
percent  Jewish  until  the  Second  World  War,  when 
Vinnitsa  was  held  (1941-^3)  by  the  Germans 
Vinogradoff,  Sir  Paul  (vlnugra'duf),  1854-1925, 
English  historian,  b.  Russia  He  became  professor 
of  history  at  the  Umv  of  Moscow  (1887),  but  re- 
signed his  position  in  protest  against  the  repressive 
measures  of  the  tsanat  government  in  1901  and 
went  to  England  the  following  year  From  1903 
to  his  death  he  was  professor  of  jurisprudence  at 
Oxford.  He  became  an  English  citizen  m  1918  as  a 
result  of  his  disillusionment  at  the  direction  of  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  in  Russia  His  work  in  the 
field  of  medieval  institutions  and  the  history  of 
law  was  marked  by  his  special  interest  in  the  his- 
toric importance  of  the  village  community  Hw 
principal  works  are  Villainage  in  England  (1892), 
The  Grmvth  of  the  Manor  (1904),  English  Society 
in  the  Eleventh  Century  (1908),  and  Outlines  of 
Historical  Jurisprudence  (2  vols  ,  1920-23) 
Vinson,  Frederick  Moore,  1890-,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  US  Supreme  Court  (1946-),  h  Louisa,  Ky  , 
grad  Kentucky  Normal  College,  1908,  and  Centre 
College  (B  A  ,  1909,  LL  B  ,  1911)  As  Congress- 
man (1923-29,  1981-38),  Vinson  was  mainly  nota- 
ble as  a  fiscal  expert  He  resigned  from  Congress 
to  become  associate  justice  of  the  U  S  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  later  chief 
justice  of  the  U  S  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals 
He  succeeded  James  F  BYRNES  as  director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Stabilization  (1943-45)  and 
served  briefly  as  Federal  loan  administrator 
(March,  1945)  and  as  director  of  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilisation  (April-July,  1945)  before  becoming 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (1945-46)  Chief  Justice 
Harlan  F  Stone's  death  led  to  his  appointment  as 
Chief  Justice 

Vintimille,  Italy  see  VENTIMIOLIA 
Vinton.    1  City  (pop  4,163),  co  seat  of  Benton  co  , 
E  central  Iowa,  on  the  Cedar  river  between  Cedar 
Rapids  and  Waterloo,  settled    1839,   me    1869 
It  is  a  trade  and  processing  center  in  an  agricultural 
area.  The  state  school  for  the  blind  is  here     2  Oil 
town  (pop   1,787),  SW  La  ,  near  the  Sabine  river, 
settled  c.1880      3  Town   (pop    3,455),  SW  Va , 
near  Roanoke;  settled  1797,  me   1884 
Vmtondale,  borough  (pop.  1,516),  Cambria  co  ,  SW 

Pa 

viol  (vt'ul),  family  of  stringed  musical  instruments 
played  with  a  bow,  developed  in  the  15th  cent 
from  the  vielle  There  were  by  the  16th  cent  two 
types,  one,  the  viola  da  braccio  [arm  viol],  was  the 
predecessor  of  the  VIOLIN  family,  and  the  other,  the 
VIOLA  DA  GAMBA  {knee  viol],  became  the  prototype 
of  the  viol  family  One  arm  viol,  the  VIOLA 
D'AMORK,  survives  today  The  double  bass,  often 
called  bass  viol,  resembles  the  viols  m  some  respects 
but  actually  belongs  to  the  violin  family  The  dif- 
ference between  these  two  families  lies  in  their 
shape  (the  viol  having  a  fiat  back,  deep  ribs,  and  a 
broad  neck  that  is  usually  fretted)  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  strings  (the  viol  having  from  five  to  eight 
strings)  The  sounds  also  differ,  the  viol  having  a 
soft  and  less  brilliant  tone  as  compared  to  the  full, 
resonant,  and  more  variable  tone  of  the  violin, 
which  may  account  for  the  violin's  having  super- 
seded the  viol  A  complete  set  of  viola  for  domestic 
use  was  called  a  chest  of  viols,  for  they  were  usually 
kept  m  a  large,  fitted  chest  See  Curt  Sachs,  The 
History  of  Musical  Instruments  (1940) ,  Karl  Oei- 
rmger,  Musical  Instruments  (1943) 
viola,  see  VIOLBT. 

viola  (veo'lu),  musical  instrument  of  the  violin 
family,  having  the  appearance  of  a  large  violin 
Three  of  ita  four  strings  are  tuned  the  same  as  the 
three  lower  strings  of  the  violin,  and  the  fourth  13 


tuned  a  fifth  below.  It  directly  preceded  the  vio- 
hno  piccolo,  which  became  the  present  violin.  Its 
tone  is  deeper  and  less  bright  than  the  violin.  It  is 
used  in  the  orchestra  and  m  the  string  quartet;  re- 
cently its  use  M  a  solo  instrument  has  increased  in 
spite  of  its  comparatively  small  solo  literature, 
viola  da  gamba  (ved'la  da  gam'bft),  musical  in- 
strument of  the  VIOL  family,  having  usually  six 
strings  and  played  held  between  the  knees  It  was 
developed  in  the  16th  cent  and  was  popular  till 
the  end  of  the  18th  cent  It  was  similar  in  range 
to  the  VIOLONCELLO,  which  is  slightly  larger 
viola  d'amore  (v$6'la  d-lmS'ra),  musical  instrument 
of  the  VIOL  family  which  originated  in  the  17th 
cent  and  was  popular  in  the  18th  cent  It  is  often 
irregular  in  shape  and  has  from  five  to  seven 
struigs,  tuned  by  thirds  and  fourths,  thus  making 
a  variety  of  chords  possible,  and  an  eaual  number 
of  sympathetic  strings  running  through  the  bridge 
and  under  the  finger  board  It  has  a  suable 
repertoire,  and  its  use  has  been  revived  in  the  20th 
cent ,  notably  by  Paul  Hmdemith 

violet,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Viola,  commonly  low 
perennial  herbs  Violets  are  popular  whether  as 
florists',  garden,  or  wild  flowers  Florists'  violets 
are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  sweet  or  English  vio- 
let (Viola  odorata),  native  to  the  Old  World  Gar- 
den violets  are  generally  hybrids — often  called 
violas — and  are  purple,  blue,  rose,  yellow,  white,  or 
combinations  of  these,  some  have  double  flowers 
An  Old  World  violet,  V  tricolor,  one  of  several 
called  heartsease  and  Johnny-jump-up,  has  blos- 
soms of  purple,  yellow,  and  white,  from  it  the  com- 
mon pansy  was  derived  Many  violets  produce  two 
kinds  of  flowers — typical  flowers  and  oapsulehko 
cieistogamous  flowers  The  oleistogamous  flowers 
never  open  but  produce  seed  after  self-fertilization 
The  violet  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  symbol  of 
modesty  It  became  the  flower  of  Athens,  followers 
of  Napoleon,  who  promised  to  return  from  Elba 
with  the  violets  in  the  spring,  used  the  blossom  as  a 
badge,  in  the  United  States  a  violet  is  the  floral  em- 
blem of  four  states  (Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Wisconsin).  Various  species,  particu- 
larly the  sweet  violet,  have  been  used  for  perfume, 
dye,  and  medicine  and  have  been  candied  Some 
plants  not  belonging  to  the  genus  Viola  share  the 
name  of  violet,  e  g  ,  the  African  violet  See  Nelson 
Coon,  Practical  Violet  Culture  (1925),  F  E  Dilli- 
atone,  Violet  Culture  (2d  ed  ,  19<J3) ,  F  V  B  Baird, 
Wud  Violets  of  North  America  (1942) 

violin,  stringed  music  al  instrument  having  a  wooden 
body  whose  back  and  front  are  slightly  convex,  the 
front  pierced  by  two  f-shaped  slits  The  four 
strings,  tuned  in  fifths,  run  from  the  tailpiece  at  the 
base  of  the  body  over  a  bridge  in  the  lower  center, 
along  the  finger  board,  and  into  the  pegbox  It  is 
played  by  drawing  a  rosined  horsehair  bow,  held  in 
the  right  hand,  across  the  strings,  the  nock  of  the 
instrument  is  hold  m  the  left  hand,  and  the  body  is 
supported  by  the  shoulder  and  hold  firm  by  the 
chin  The  pitch  of  each  string  may  be  raised  by 
stopping,  i  e  ,  the  vibrating  length  is  shortened  by 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  The  evolution  of  the 
violin  was  completed  in  the  16th  cent  It  was  based 
on  the  13th-<  entury  vielle  and  embodied  character- 
istics of  the  rebec  and  the  VIOL  The  earliest  known 
makers  of  this  new  type  of  instrument  worked  in 
Lombardy  m  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent  They 
were  followed  by  Andrea  AMATI,  founder  of  the 
Cremona  school  of  viohnmakmg  made  famous  by 
the  GUABNEUI  and  by  Antonio  STRADIVARI,  in 
whose  work  the  peak  of  violinmaking  seems  to  have 
been  reached  barely  a  century  after  the  emergence 
of  the  instrument  itself.  The  instruments  of  the  vio- 
lin family  (violin,  VIOLA,  VIOLONCELLO,  DOUBLE 
BASS)  have  outlasted  other  bowed  instruments  be- 
cause of  their  versatility  and  balance  of  tone  and 
their  wide  dynamic  range  A  variety  of  sounds 
may  be  produced,  e  g  ,  by  different  types  of  bowing 
or  by  plucking  the  string  (see  PIZZICATO).  The  vio- 
lin plays  a  very  important  part  as  a  member  of  the 
orchestra,  in  chamber  music,  and  as  a  solo  instru- 
ment The  first  well-known  treatise  on  the  tech- 
nique of  violin  playing  was  written  by  Leopold 
Moaart  (1756,  Eng  tr  ,  1948) 

Viollet-le-Duc,  Eugene  Emmanuel  (uzhen'emanueT 
vy&la'-lu-duk'),  1814-79,  French  architect  and 
wnter  He  was  the  most  prominent  exponent  of  the 
Gothic  revival  in  his  country  and  was  international- 
ly celebrated  for  his  restoration  work  upon  historic 
French  buildings  He  studied  architecture  in  Paris, 
traveled  in  Italy,  and  painstakingly  studied  me- 
dieval monuments  throughout  France  After  re- 
storing various  churches  and  town  halls  in  small 
towns  of  8  France,  he  was  employed,  with  J.  B 
Lawus,  to  restore  the  Sainte-Chapelle  in  Pans 
With  Lassus  he  later  did  important  work  (1845-56) 
upon  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  including  the  design  of 
the  pulpit  and  a  replacement  for  the  original  cen- 
tral spire  His  other  important  restorations  include 
the  cathedrals  of  Amiens  and  of  Laon,  the  chateau 
of  Pierrefonds,  and  the  town  walls  of  Carcassonne. 
Viollet-le-Duc  held  many  important  official  posi- 
tions in  artistic  and  civic  fields  and  wrote  a  number 
of  books  of  permanent  archaeological  value,  in 
which  he  emphasised  the  structurally  organic  qual- 
ity of  Gothic  edifices.  They  include  DuXiannaire 


raitonnt  d*  r*r*Kiect*re  /ronoatw  du  XI  mt  XVI 
Mfefo  (10  vola.,  1854-49)  and  ZHdMmftotre  du  mofo- 
tor  francais  jusgy.'*  la,  Renaissance  (1855),  both  of 
these  great  standard  works  containing  illustrations 
by  VioUet-le-Duc;  Monopraphu  de  Notrt-Dame  de 
Fans  (1856),  with  the  baron  de  Guillermy;  and 
Esaai  sur  I' architecture  mtiitaire  au  moytn  Age 
(1854). 

violoncello  (ve"ulunche'l5,  ve'ulon-),  musical  in- 
strument of  the  violin  family,  about  twice  as  large 
as  the  violin  and  having  four  strings,  tuned  an  oc- 
tave lower  than  those  of  the  viola  Its  development 
coincides  with  that  of  the  violin,  but  its  manner  of 
playing  was  fashioned  after  that  of  the  VIOLA  DA 
UAMBA.  It  was  used  only  for  accompaniment  until 
certain  technical  advances,  in  the  18th  cent.,  made 
it  useful  not  only  in  orchestral  and  chamber  music 
but  also  as  a  solo  instrument  It  is  commonly 
called  cello. 

Vionville  (vydveT),  village  (pop  224),  Moselle  dept , 
NE  France,  in  Lorraine,  W  of  Mets  In  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  the  French  were  severely  defeated 
(1870)  between  Vionville  and  Mars-la-Tour. 

Viotti,  Giovanni  Battista  Odvan'nfi  bat-tea 'ta  vydt'- 
te),  1753-1824,  Italian  violinist,  considered  the 
greatest  of  his  day  He  ceased  public  appearances 
in  1783  and  the  next  year  became  court  musician 
to  Mane  Antoinette  After  the  Revolution  he  went 
to  London,  where  he  resumed  his  concerts  He 
returned  to  Pans  and  directed  the  opera,  1819-22 
He  died  in  poverty  Of  his  29  violin  concertos, 
No  22  in  A  Minor  is  well  known  to  students. 

viper,  any  of  a  number  of  poisonous  snakes  includ- 
ing the  true  vipers  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Af  noa  and 
the  pit  vipers  of  America  and  Asia  The  ADDER  is 
one  of  the  true  vipers  Among  the  pit  vipers,  which 
have  a  deep  pit  on  each  aide  of  the  head,  are  the 

RATTLESNAKE,  the  COPPERHEAD,  the  WATER  MOC- 
CASIN, the  BUSHMABTCR,  and  the  temple  viper  All 
have  large  ei  ectile  fangs  which  may  be  folded  back 
against  the  palate  Most  vipers  bring  forth  their 
young  alive 

Virchow,  Rudolf  (roo'ddlf  flr'kho),  1821-1902, 
German  pathologist,  a  founder  of  cellular  pathol- 
ogy. He  became  professor  at  the  Umv  of  Wiirs- 
burg  (1849)  and  piofossor  and  director  of  the  Path- 
ological Institute,  Berlin  (1856)  He  contributed 
to  nearly  every  branch  of  medical  science  as  well  as 
to  anthropology  and  introduced  sanitary  reforms 
in  Berlin  He  was  a  member  of  the  Prussian  lower 
house  and  later  of  the  Reichstag  (1880-93)  and  was 
a  leader  of  the  liberal  Progressive  party  opposed  to 
Bismarck  He  founded  (1847)  the  Archiv  fur  patho- 
logische  Anatomie  und  Physiologie  und  fur  khnischt 
Mcdizin  and  wrote  numerous  works,  including  Die 
Cdlularpatholooie  (1858,  Kng  ti  ,  1860) 
Virden  (vur'dun),  town  (pop  1,597),  SW  Man  , 
near  the  Astmiibome  and  W  of  Brandon,  in  a  wheat 
and  dairv-farmmg  region 

Virden,  city  (pop  3,041),  central  111  ,  SSW  of  Spring- 
field, in  a  coal  and  farm  area,  m<  1857  It  manu- 
factures concrete  blocks  and  tiles 
vireo  (vl'reo),  small,  migratory  bird  of  the  New 
World  About  12  of  the  75  species  nest  m  the 
United  States,  the  others  are  tropical  Most 
vireoa  are  greenish  above  with  white  or  yellow 
under  parts.  They  are  chiefly  insectivorous 
Among  the  best  singers  are  the  red-eyed,  the  blue- 
headed,  the  warbling,  the  white-eyed,  the  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  yellow-throated  vireos 
Virgil  see  VKRC.IU 

virginal,  musical  instrument  see  SPINET 
Virgin  Gorda  see  VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  BRITISH 
Virginia,  m  Roman  legend,  daughter  of  the  centurion 
Virgimus  Her  father  stabbed  her  to  save  her 
from  the  lust  of  Appms  CLAUDIUS  Crassus,  a 
decemvir  This  pre<  ipitated  the  fall  of  the  decem- 
virs The  story  occurs  often  in  literature 
Virginia,  state  (39,899  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop  2,677,773, 
1949  estimated  pop  3,102,000),  E  United  States, 
most  northerly  of  the  Southern  states,  the  first  of 
the  THIRTEEN  COLONIES  RICHMOND  is  the  capital, 
and  NoHroLK  the  next  largest  city  Officially  styled 
a  COMMONWEALTH,  Virginia,  roughly  triangular  in 
shape,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Maryland,  on 
the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  on  the  west  by 
KENTUCKY  and  WEST  VIRGINIA  The  coastal  plain 
or  TIDEWATER  region  of  E  Virginia,  generally  flat 
and  partly  swampy  (see  DISMAL  SWAMP),  la  out  by 
four  great  tidal  nvers — the  POTOMAC,  forming  most 
of  the  line  with  Maryland,  the  KAPPAHANNOCK,  the 
YORK,  and  the  JAMES — which  empty  into  CHJBSA- 
PEAKB  BAY.  Across  the  Chesapeake,  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  peninsula,  is  the  Eastern  Shore,  some- 
what isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  state  At  its 
western  end  the  tidewater  rises  to  c  300  ft.  at  the 
fall  line  and  gives  way  to  the  piedmont,  roiling,  gen- 
erally fertile  country  which  broadens  gradually  as 
it  extends  S  to  the  North  Carolina  boundary.  Ris- 
ing rather  abruptly  in  the  west  piedmont  is  the 
BLUB  KiDfiUB,  with  the  highest  peak  in  the  state, 
Mt.  Rogers  (5,720  ft.).  Between  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  the  Appalachian  plateau  farther  west  lies  the 
valley  and  ridge  province,  commonly  called  the 
Valley  of  Virginia.  Chief  of  the  valleys  is  the  rich, 
beautiful,  andhistorio  valley  of  the  SHENAWDOAH. 
Narrow  gaps  ioin  the  different  valley s.  The  over- 
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aH  climate  to  mild,  and  rainfall  is  well  distributed. 
Virginia's  economy  is  among  the  most  diversified  in 
the  South,  but  agriculture  is  still  dominant  The 
leading  crops  are  corn,  tobacco,  hay{  peanuts, 


wheat,  Irian  potatoes,  apples  (especially  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley) ,  sweet  potatoes,  oats  and  other 
grains,  soybeans,  cotton,  peaches,  and  truck  Live- 
stock raising  is  carried  on  most  extensively  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia  and  in  the  northern  piedmont  E 
Of  the  Blue  Uidge,  and  dairy  and  poultry  farms  are 
also  important  The  coastal  fisheries  are  large,  and 


tains  yield  paper  and  pulp  products,  which  rank 
after  tobacco  products,  food  products,  transporta- 
tion equipment,  and  textiles  in  industrial  impor- 
tance A  high  proportion  of  the  nation's  shipyards 
are  concentrated  on  the  shores  of  HAMPTON  ROADS, 
Coal,  the  leading  mineral  resource,  is  mined  exten- 
sively in  five  counties  of  the  southwest  The  state's 
shores  and  mountains,  mineral  springs,  natural 
wonders,  and  historic  sites  attract  thousands  of 
visitors  yearly  Virginia,  from  Virgin  Queen,  for 
the  unmarried  English  monarch  Elizabeth,  first  re- 
ferred to  that  vast  area  of  North  America  not  held 
by  the  Spanish  or  French  The  colony  on  KOANOKE 
ISLAND  failed,  but  the  British  soon  tried  again, 
wightly  farther  north  Tho  venture,  sponsored  by 
the  LONDON  COMPANY  (later  moie  often  called  the 
Virginia  Company)  was  commercial  The  compa- 
ny's expedition  of  three  ships  and  144  men  under 
the  command  of  Capt  Chustopher  NEWPORT  en- 
tered Chesapeake  Bay  in  April,  1607,  and  landed 
on  Cape  Henry,  named  for  a  royal  piince,  as  was 
Cape  Charles  The  new  colony's  local  councilors, 
subject  to  a  royal  count  il  at  home,  were  the  three 
shin  captains — Newport,  Bartholomew  GOSNOLD, 
and  John  Ratchffe— Edward  Maria  Wmgfield 
(who  was  later  elected  president),  John  SMITH, 
George  Kendall,  and  John  Martin  They  selected  a 
peninsula  up  the  James  river  and  there  established 
(May  13,  1007)  the  fust  permanent  English  settle- 
ment in  America,  which  they  called  Jamestown 
They  experienced  groat  hardships  Sickness  and 
death  cut  their  numbers  to  38  before  the  end  of 

1607  Only  the  firmness,  courage,  and  ingenuity  of 
John  Smith,  president  of  the  (ouncil  fiom  Sept  , 

1608  to  July,  1609,  and  tho  arrival  of  supplies  (with 
additional  settlers)  in  Jan    and  O<t,   1608,  kept 
the  colony  together     Under  a  new  charter  (May, 
1609),  which  replaced  its  original  patent  of  1606, 
the  company  abolished  the  local  council  and  ap- 
pointed Thomas  West,  Baron  DE  LA  WARR,  gov- 
ernor with  vntuallv  dutatonal  ppweis    The  large 
expedition  which  Bailed  from   England  in   May, 
1609,  carried  Sir  Thomaa  GATFS  as  deputy  gov- 
ernor    Two  of  the  nine  ships,  including  Gates's, 
were  wrecked  in  the  Bermudas,  and  when  Gates 
finally  reached  Jamestown  in  May,  1610,  he  found 
a   few  colonists  under  George    PFRCY    had    sur- 
vived the  terrible  winter  of  1609-10,  known   as 
tho  "starving  time  "  Gates  and  the  survivors  had 
just  set  sail  for  England  in  June  when  De  la  Warr 
hove  into  view  and  ordered  them  back  to  the  aban- 
doned settlement   Disease  and  Indians  then  claimed 
more  lives,  and  Do  la  Warr,  stricken  himself  de- 
patted  for  England  in  March,  1611,  leaving  behind 
loss  than  150  men  under  Perry     Fortunately,  Sir 
Thomas  DALE  came  with  more  stores  in  May  and 
after  Gates  returned  in  August  with  additional 
settlors,  including  20  women  (a  shipload  of  maids 
arrived  in  1620),  tho  English  took  a  firm  hold  at 
Jamestown     Of  the  early  governors  Dale  and  Sir 
Samuel  AROALI  woie  said  to  have  been  harsh    Tho 
land  and  hvest6ck  in  Virginia  were  at  first  under 
joint  ownership,  a  system  which  soon  outlived  its 
usefulness     After  tho  company  received  another, 
more  liberal,  charter  in  1612,  it  initiated  the  "head- 
right"  system,  by  which  50  acres  of  land  were 
granted  tor  each  individual  a  person  transported  at 
his  own  expense    To  further  stimulate  growth  the 
company  also  set  up  subsidiary,  private  joint-stock 
companies,  which  settled  larger  areas  known  as 
"colonies"  or  "hundreds"  (the  last  term  has  sur- 
vived in  a  few  tidewater  place  names)     With  this 
new,  personal  interest  in  the  soil,  the  early  Vir- 
ginians really  set  about  becoming  farmers     The 
successful  experiments  (1612)  of  John  ROLFE  in 
raising  tobacco  had  already  given  them  a  staple, 
and  his  marriage  (1614)  to  POCORONTAB,  daughter 
of  the  Indian  chief  POWHATAN,  made  possible  its 
increasing  cultivation  without  fear  of  attack    But 
Pocohontas  and  her  father  soon  died,  and  the  POW- 
HATAN CONFEDERACY  in  a  surprise  attack  (1622) 
killed  c.360  of  the  most  seasoned  settlers     The 
English  retaliation  was  quick  and  effective  so  that, 
except  for  another  serious  uprising  in  1644,  there 
were  no  further  warlike  troubles  with  the  Indiana 
for  some  time  The  company's  charter  was  declared 
vacated  in   1624.  and  Virginia  became  a  royal 
colony,  the  first  in  English  history    In  providing 
(1619)  under  the   governorship   of  Sir  George 
TBAftbtSY  for  a  local  representative  assembly  (the 
house  of  burgesses)  the  first  in  the  New  World,  the 
company  did,  however,  leave  an  important  legacy. 
By  J341.  when  Sir  William  BERKELEY  became  gov- 
ernor, the  colony  was  well  established.  There  were 
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plantations  and  farms  growing  tobacco  (for  export) 
and  corn  (for  home  consumption)  on  both  sides  of 
the  James  up  to  its  falls  Three  fourths  of  the  set- 
tlers (c  7,600  in  1641),  including  boys  and  girls 
from  English  cities,  especially  London,  had  come 
as  indentured  servants  or  apprentices,  and  about 
half  of  these  became  freemen  and  small  farmers 
In  1641  there  were  also,  c  250  Negroes  (the  first 
arrived  in  1619  on  a  Dutch  ship),  but  in  the  begin- 
ning most  of  them  were  indentured,  like  the  whites, 
not  slaves  Only  a  few  of  the  freeholders  were  of 
high  hheage,  but  they,  together  with  the  merchant 
class  from  which  many  of  the  First  Families  of  Vir- 
ginia were  descended,  controlled  the  goveinment 
During  the  Puritan  Revolution  in  England  many 
wealthy  middle-class  Englishmen,  supporters  of 
Charles  I  though  not  actually  Cavaliers  as  they 
were  railed,  came  to  Virginia,  which  was  loval  to 
the  crown  until  the  arrival  of  an  expedition  sent  by 
Oliver  Cromwell  in  1662  With  the  Puritan  Com- 
monwealth busy  with  affairs  at  home,  Virginia  was 
(1652-60)  practically  independent,  enjoying  free 
trade  with  foreigners,  especially  the  Dutch.  Tho 
newcomers  increased  their  wealth  by  opportune  in- 
vestments in  tobacco  lands  and  the  using  fur  trade 
This  prosperous  era  ended  with  the  Restoration  in 
1660,  as  the  reduced  shipping,  higher  freight  rates, 
and  fewer  markets  brought  about  by  the  NAVIGA- 
TION ACTS  had  the  effect  of  greatly  lowering  the 
price  of  tobacco  The  wealthy  planters  met  this  by 
enlarging  the  scale  of  their  activities  But  the  small 
farmers,  with  less  income  and  fixed  debts,  faced 
rum  Berkeley,  serving  his  second  stint  as  gov- 
ernor, refused  to  sanction  a  campaign  against  tho 
Indians  who  had  been  attacking  the  frontier,  and 
that  refusal  was  the  immediate  cause  for  BAC  ON'B 
REBELLION  in  1676  The  unfortunate  death  of 
Nathaniel  BACON  left  the  yeomen  leaderless,  and 
they  were  so  ruthlessly  put  down  that  Berkeley  was 
recalled  to  England  The  aristocracy  continued  as 
powerful  as  ever  under  equally  incompetent  gov- 
ernors, e  g  ,  the  2d  Baron  CULPEPER  The  his- 
tory from  1690  to  the  American  Revolution  i»  a 
record  of  economic  and  territorial  expansion,  with 
tobacco  always  figuring  large  in  tho  process  The 
planters  came  to  find  slavery' profitable,  and  Ne- 
groes steadily  increased  in  numbers  Many  plant- 
ers, such  as  William  BYRD,  turned  to  speculation  in 
land,  renting  or  selling  to  immigrants  and  starting 
new  plantations  of  their  own  Many  French  Hu- 
guenots carne  to  Virginia  aftei  16S6,  and  not  a  few 
Germans  followed  their  countrymen  whom  Gov 
Alexander  SPOTSWOOD  imported  (1714-17)  to  work 
his  iron  furnaces  A  large  proportion  of  the  new- 
comers, however,  were  from  Penns>lvama — Ger- 
man Lutherans,  English  Quakers,  Scotch-Irish 
Presbytenans,  and  a  lesser  number  of  Welsh  Bap- 
tists— all  settling  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  l>egm- 
mng  c  1730  The  OHIO  COMPANY  grant  (1749)  led 
to  exploration  beyond  the  mountains  and  to  con- 
ta<  t  with  the  French,  and  Virginians,  notably  Col 
George  WASHINGTON,  were  prominent  in  the  last 
of  tho  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WARS  From  the  1760s 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  AMERICAN  RFVOLUTION, 
Virginia  and  Massachusetts  led  the  opposition  to 
George  Ill's  obnoxious  colonial  polu  lea  In  1773 
the  burgesses  at  WiLLiAMSnunn,  capital  since  1699, 
led  by  Richard  Henry  LKF,  formed  an  intercolonial 
committee  on  correspondence  The  Virginia  lead- 
ers proposed  <May,  1774)  a  congress  of  all  the  colo- 
nies, thp  First  Virginia  Convention  (Aug  )  chose 
delegates  to  it,  and  Virginia's  Peyton  RANDOLPH 
was  elected  president  of  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress in  September  The  next  j  ear,  in  June,  George 
Washington  was  made  commander  m  chief  of  the 
Continental  army  After  the  patriots  forced  the 
royal  governor,  John  Murray,  earl  of  DUNMORE,  to 
flee,  tho  Fifth  Virginia  Convention  (May  6- June 
29,  1776)  declared  the  colony's  independence,  in- 
structed the  Virginia  delegates  to  the  Continental 
Congress  to  propose  general  colonial  independence 
(resulting  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  writ- 
ten by  Thomas  JEFFERSON)  ,  and  adopted  the  decla- 
ration of  rights  drawn  up  by  George  MASON  and 
the  first  constitution  of  a  free  American  state  Pat- 
nek  HENRY  was  elected  the  first  governor  Al- 
though the  British  had  burned  Norfolk  in  Jan  , 
1776,  they  did  not  invade  the  state  in  full  force  un- 
til 1779,  when  they  took  Portsmouth  and  Suffolk 
Continentals  under  Lafayette  came  to  Virginia  in 
1780,  and  the  British  cause  was  lost  as  American 
land  forces  and  a  French  fleet  combined  to  bring 
about  Cornwalhs's  surrender  (Oct  19,  1781)  in  the 
YOBKTOWN  CAMPAIGN  Meanwhile,  George  Rogers 
CLARK  and  his  Vngimans  had  wrested  (1779)  from 
the  British  the  NORTHWEST  TERRITORY,  to  which 
the  state  yielded  its  claim  in  favor  of  the  national 
government  in  1784  In  replacing  the  unsatisfac- 
tory Articles  of  Confederation  with  the  CONSTITU- 
TION OF  THE  UNITFD  STATES,  Virginians,  especially 
James  MADISON,  again  played  leading  roles  Other 
able  leaders  such  as  Patrick  Henry,  Edmund  PEN- 
DLBTON.  and  Edmund  RANDOLPH  at  various  times 
opposed  the  document,  but  the  state  ratified  it 
(June  26,  1788),  and  another  Virginian,  Chief  Jus- 
tice John  MARSHALL,  later  gave  it  much  of  its 
strength.  The  Old  Dominion  ceded  (1789)  a  por- 
tion of  its  Potomac  lands  to  the  United  States  for 
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the  creation  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  1792, 
Kentucky,  a  Virginia  county  since  1776,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  as  a  separate  state  The  ALIBN 
AND  SEDITION  ACTS  prompted  an  early  defense  of 
states'  rights  (see  KENTUCKY  AN»  VIRGINIA  RESO- 
LUTIONS) and  also  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Feder- 
alists and  the  consequent  rise  of  Jefferson's  "Vir- 
ginia dynasty  "  Of  the  first  12  President*  of  the 
United  States,  seven  were  Virginians — Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Madiaon,  James  MONROE,  William 
Henry  HARRISON,  John  TYLER,  and  Zachary  TAY- 
LOR The  foundations  of  a  new  society  were  mean- 
time being  laid  within  the  state,  with  Jefferson  as 
chief  architect  Entail  and  primogetutme  had  been 
abolished,  and  the  Anglican  church  had  ceased  to 
be  the  state  church  Cotton  replaced  tobacco  as  the 
staple  in  the  east,  further  exhausting  the  soil,  and 
many  planters  moved  west  Tho  western  part  of 
Virginia  thus  grew  rapidly,  but  complained  bitterly 
of  the  continued  political  domination  of  the  tide- 
water Antislavery  sentiment  was  strong  early  in 
the  19th  cent ,  but,  as  the  newer  Southern  states 
eclipsed  Virginia  in  cotton  production,  the  tide- 
water became  a  breeding  ground  for  the  slaves  they 
needed  Following  the  slave  insurrection  of  Nat 
TURNER  in  1831,  the  house  of  delegates  voted 
down  a  bill  to  abolish  slavery  by  the  narrow  margin 
of  67  to  60  P  or  the  most  part  Virginians  labored 
to  avert  conflict  between  North  and  South  But 
"fire-eaters"  such  as  Edmund  RUFKIN  and  aboli- 
tionwts  such  as  John  BROWN,  of  HARPERS  FERRY 
fame,  shaped  the  course  that  led  to  the  CIVIL  WAR 
Secession  came  (April  17,  1861)  only  after  all  at- 
tempts to  keep  peace  had  failed  Virginia  joined  the 
Confederac  y  and  Richmond  became  the  Confeder- 
ate capital  Robert  E  LEE  entered  the  military 
service  of  the  new  Southern  government,  but  not  a 
few  Virginians  such  as  Wmfield  SCOTT,  George  H 
THOMAS,  and  David  G  FARRAOUT  remained  loyal 
to  the  Union  Most  Virginians  W  of  the  Appalach- 
ians also  opposed  secession,  and  on  June  20,  1863, 
this  section  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  new 
state  of  West  Virginia  Virginia  was  the  chief  bat- 
tleground of  the  Civil  War  In  the  beginning  the 
Union  armies  were  repeatedly  set  back — at  the  first 
battle  of  BULL  RON  (July  21,  1861),  in  the  SEVEN 
DAYS  BATTLES  of  the  PFVTNSULAR  CAMPAIGN  (April- 
July,  1862),  in  which  the  MONITOR  AND  MERRIMAC 
clashed  in  Hampton  Roads,  and  in  leaser  but  re- 
lated campaigns  such  as  the  triumph  of  Thomas  J 
(Stonewall)  JACKSON  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
The  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  (Aug ,  1862)  was  a 
smashing  victory  for  Lee,  but  in  the  ANTIETAM 
CAMPAIGN  (Sept  ,  1862)  he  fared  no  better  than 
Union  Gen  George  B  MCCLELLAN  in  invading 
enemy  country  However,  in  the  battles  of  FRED- 
ERICK8BUKG  (Dec  13,  1862)  and  CHANCFLLOR*- 
VILI  E  (May  2-4,  1863),  the  Federals  under  Gen 
Ambrose  E  BURNSIUE  and  then  under  Gen  Joseph 
HOOKED  were  again  handsomely  repulsed  Thus 
em  ouragod,  Lee  and  his  lieutenants — James  LONO- 
STREFT,  R  S  EWELL,  A  P  HILL,  and  J  E  B 
STUART — undertook  another  invasion  of  the  North 
but  failed  against  George  G  MFADE  in  the  GETTYS- 
BURG CAMPAIGN  (June-July,  1863)  That  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  Confederacy,  al- 
though it  took  considerable  bloody  pounding  by 
Gen  U  S  GRANT  in  the  WILDERNESS  CAMPAIGN 
(May-June,  1864)  and  the  siege  of  PETERSBURG 
(1864-65)  before  Lee  surrendered  the  remnants  of 
ma  gallant  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  at  APPOMAT- 
TOX  COURTHOUSF  on  April  9,  1865  President  Jef- 
ferson DAVIS  had  already  fled  Richmond,  and  tho 
Confederacy  soon  collapsed  The  war  left  its  marks 
on  the  land  and  the  people  The  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley was  particularly  desolate  after  the  campaigns  of 
Confederate  Gen  Jubal  A  TEARLY  and  Union  Gen 
Phihp  H  SHERIOAN  in  1864  But  poverty-stricken 
us  it  was  from  the  war,  the  state,  under  Gov  Francis 
H  PIFRPONT,  had  tho  consolation  of  escaping  tho 
worst  horrors  of  RECONSTRUCTION  Radical  Re- 
publicans never  took  over  Virginia  as  they  did  most 
of  the  South,  but  the  state  was  readmitted  to  tho 
Union  anyway,  on  Jan  26,  1870  West  Virginia  re- 
fused to  assume  any  part  of  the  large  antebellum 
debt,  which  Gen  William  MAHONE  and  his  parti- 
sans wanted  to  readjust,  downward,  and  this  ques- 
tion became  a  bitter  issue  in  state  politics  Not 
until  1915  did  the  U  S  Supieme  Court  order  West 
Virginia  to  assume  its  share  of  the  obligations  Dis- 
satisfied with  the  Reconstruction  constitution  of 
1868,  the  state  adopted  (1902)  a  n«w  charter  which 
effectively  restored  "white  supremacy  "  Agricul- 
ture meanwhile  had  recovered  somewhat  from  the 
destruction  of  war,  and  though  faim  tenancy  be- 
came an  accepted  institution  m  the  economy  it 
never  gained  a  strong  hold  With  transportation 
facilities  restored,  industry,  particularly  the  manu- 
facturing of  tobacco  produc  ts  and  textiles  and  coal 
mining,  grew  During  the  First  World  War,  in 
which  another  Virginian,  Woodrow  WILSON,  was 
President,  tho  state  was  a  large  training  camp,  as 
it  was  again  in  the  Second  World  War  Industry 
boomed  both  times,  especially  tho  shipbuilding  of 
Hampton  Roads  In  the  rnid- 1920s  Harry  Flood 
BYRD  assumed  direction  of  the  state's  powerful 
Democratic  organisation,  formerly  headed  by  U  8 
Senator  Thomas  S  Martin  and  Methodist  Epfo- 
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copal  Bishop  James  Cannon,  Jr  Since  then  Byrd, 
governor  from  1926  to  1930  and  U  S  Senator  after 
1933,  has  doubtless  been  the  most  influential  figure 
in  the  state  Aa  chief  executive  he  put  through  a 
sound  reorganisation  of  the  state  government  and 
brought  about  the  passage  of  the  first  antilynchmg 
law  of  any  state,  which  has  proved  completely  ef- 
fective. However,  the  organisation's  chief  boast  is 
that  the  state  is  entirely  free  of  debt  due  to  a  rigid 
"pay-as-you-go"  pohcv  Liberals  criticise  this 
attractive  financial  record  as  having  been  made  at 
the  expense  of  properly  providing  for  public  educa- 
tion and  welfare  The  conservative  Byrd  organisa- 
tion maintained  power,  although  Virginians  balked 
loudly  at  the  machine's  attempt  to  remove  the 
name  of  President  Harry  Truman,  who  carried  the 
state  in  1948,  from  the  Democratic  ballot  They 
also  voted  (Nov  ,  1949)  to  retain  the  poll  tax  rather 
than  accept  the  entangled,  confusing  amendments 
that  supposedly  would  have  abolished  it  The 
Umv  of  Virginia,  at  Charlottesville,  is  the  state's 
leading  institution  of  higher  education  Others  are 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  at  Willmmsburg, 
the  Umv  of  Richmond,  and  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute and  Washington  and  Lee  Umv ,  both  at 
Lexington.  Intensely  proud  of  their  past,  Virgin- 
ians— among  them  Mary  JOHNSTON.  Thomas  Nel- 
son PAGE,  Ellen  GLASGOW,  James  Branch  CABELL, 
Douglas  Southall  FREEMAN,  Thomas  Jeff ei  son 
WBRTBNBAKER — have  written  widely  about  it  and, 
more  unusual,  have  the  reputation  of  reading  what 
others  have  written  See  E  G  Swem,  A  Biblwgra- 


pky  of  Virginia  (4  vols  ,  1916-32),  L.  J  Cai 
Bibliography  of  Virginia  History  since  1865  (1930), 
P  A   Bruce,  Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the 


nteenth  Century  (1896),  Social  Life  of  Virginia 
e  Seventeenth  Century  (1907),  Institutional  His- 
of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (1910), 
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and  The  Virginia  Plutarch  (1929),  J  E"  Cooked 
Virginia,  a  History  of  the  People  (1896),  H  J 
Eckenrode,  The  Political  History  of  Virginia  during 
the  Reconstruction  (1904)  and  The  Revolution  in  Vir- 
ginia (1916),  C  H  Ambler,  Sectionalism  in  Vir- 
ginia from  1776 to  1861  (1910),  C.  C  Pearson,  The 
Readjuster  Movement  in  Virginia  (1917),  C  M 
Andrews,  The  Colonial  Period  of  American  History 
(Vol  I,  1934) ,  H  T  Shanks.  The  Secession  Move- 
ment in  Virginia,  1847-1861  (1934),  M  P  Andrews, 
Virginia,  the  Old  Dominion  (1937)  and  The  Soul  of  a 
Nation  (1943),  Federal  Writers.  Project,  Virginia 
a  Guide  to  the  Old  Dominion  (1940),  T  T  Water- 
man, The  Mansions  of  Virginia  1 706-1 770  ( 1 946) , 
F  C  Rosenberger,  ed  ,  Virginia  Reader  (1948). 

Virginia.  1  City  (pop  1,418),  co  seat  of  Cass  co  , 
central  111 ,  WNW  of  Springfield,  in  a  farm  area, 
platted  1836,  inc.  as  a  village  1842,  as  a  city  1872 
8  City  (pop.  12,264),  NE  Mmn  ,  NNW  of  Duluth 
and  on  the  Mesabi  iron  range,  settled  before  1883, 
platted  1892.  It  was  rebuilt  after  disastrous  fires  in 
1893  and  1900  In  addition  to  its  mines,  open-pit 
and  underground,  the  city  has  foundries  and  is  the 
trade  center  for  a  lake  resort  and  farm  area 

Virginia,  Confederate  name  for  the  ironclad  Mem- 
mac  See  MONITOR  AND  MEKRIMAC 

Virginia,  University  of,  at  Charlottesville,  state 
supported,  mainly  for  men,  chartered  1819,  opened 
1825  It  has  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  (with 
commerce)  and  departments  of  agriculture,  educa- 
tion (including  nursing),  engineering,  law,  and 
medicine  There  are  bureaus  of  industrial  and  so- 
cial science  research  and  of  public  administration, 
the  McCormick  Observatory,  the  Aldeiman  Li- 
brary, and  art  and  science  museums  The  original 
buildings,  planned  bv  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  first 
rector,  were  built  on  three  sides  of  a  rectangular 
"Lawn,"  with  the  Rotunda  (burned  1895,  restored 
by  Stanford  White)  at  one  end  and  on  either  aide 
the  "ranges,"  colonnaded  dormitories  and  two- 
storied  houses  The  organization  and  curriculum 
also  were  planned  by  Jefferson  Joseph  C  CABFLL 
was  instrumental  in  securing  state  support  Vir- 
ginia had  the  first  elective  system  in  a  university 
Mary  Washington  College  (at  Fredencksburg,  for 
women,  chartered  1908)  was  consolidated  with  the 
university  in  1944  See  J  S  Patton,  Jefferson, 
CabeU,  and  the  University  of  Virginia  (1906),  his- 
tory by  P  A  Bruce  (5  vols  ,  1920-22) 

Virginia  Beach,  town  (pop  2,600),  SE  Va  ,  a  resort 
on  the  Atlantic  E  of  Norfolk,  me  1906  A  state 
military  reservation  is  near  by,  and  on  the  north 
are  Fort  Story,  Cape  Henry,  and  Seashore  State 
Park 

Virginia  bluebell  see  VIRGINIA  COWSLIP 

Virginia  City.  1  Town  (pop  380,  alt.  5,822  ft ),  co 
seat  of  Madison  co ,  SW  Mont ,  SE  of  Butte, 
Founded  when  gold  was  discovered  (1863)  in  Alder 
Gulch  here,  it  became  a  mushroom  town  of  gold 
miners,  was  the  first  town  incorporated  (1864)  and 
had  the  first  (1864)  newspaper  printed  in  Montana 
Territoty  Successor  (1865)  to  Bannack  as  terri- 
torial capital,  it  later  lost  that  honor  to  Helena 
S  Unincorporated  town  (pop.  962,  alt  6,600  ft ), 
co.  seat  of  Storey  co.,  W  Nov.,  3E  of  Reno.  It  was 
founded  in  1859,  when  rich  deposits  of  gold  and 
silver,  notably  the  famous  COMBTOCK  LODE,  were 
discovered  near  by.  In  1880  the  population  was 
c  11,000,  and  the  town  had  fine  residences,  clubs, 
restaurants,  and  an  opera  house.  The  first  news- 
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paper  printed  in  Nevada,  the  Territorial  Enterprise, 
on  which  Mark  Twain  was  a  reporter,  was  pub- 
lished here  after  1861  The  town  is  now  a  tourist 
center. 

Virginia  Company,  created  in  1606  by  British  royal 
charter  for  the  purpose  of  colonising  in  North 
America  The  charter,  given  to  the  Society  of 
Adventurers,  provided  for  two  colonies  The  Vir- 
ginia Company  of  London  (see  LONDON  COMPANY) 
was  given  permission  to  plant  a  colony  100  mi 
square  between  lat.  34°  N  and  lat  41°  N,  while  the 
Virginia  Company  of  Plymouth  (see  PLYMOUTH 
COLONY)  could  establish  a  colony  between  lat 
38°  N  and  lat  45°  N  Neither  colony  was  to  be 
planted  within  100  mi  of  the  other  A  local 
council  was  to  be  provided  in  eac  h  colony,  but  the 
king,  through  a  council  in  England,  had  final 
authority  By  a  new  charter  in  1609  the  London 
Company  became  independent  of  the  Plymouth 
Company 

Virginia  cowslip  or  Virginia  bluebell,  beautiful  spring 
wild  flower  iMertensw  nrgimca)  native  to  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  Western  states  and  usually 
found  in  moist  places  It  has  nodding  clusters  of 
blue  (or  pink)  bell-shaped  flowers,  pink  in  bud, 
it  is  often  cultivated 

Virginia  creeper,  native  woody  vine  (Parthenocissus 
guintfuefolia) ,  tall  growing  and  popular  as  a  wall 
covering  It  has  blue-black  berries  and  clings  by 
disk-tipped  tendrils,  some  branches  hanging  free 
in  graceful  festoons  The  five-fingeied  leaves — 
brilliant  m  the  fall — are  sometimes  confused  with 
the  three-fingered  poison  ivy  Other  namos  are 
American  ivy,  woodbine,  and  AMPELOPBIS 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  at  Lexington,  state  sup- 
ported, for  men,  chartered  and  opened  1839,  <  ailed 
the  West  Point  of  the  South  It  has  university 
couises  in  chemistry,  engineering,  arid  hbeial  arts 
Gen  T  J  (Stonewall)  Jackson  and  Matthew  F 
Maury  taught  here  and  many  military  leaders  are 
alumni  See  William  Couper,  One  Hundred  Years 
at  V  M  I  (1939) 

Virginia  Mountains,  W  Nev  ,  W  of  Pyramid  Lake, 
extending  NW  to  Astor  Pass  and  S  to  the  Carson 
river  valley  The  area  includes  the  northerly 
Pyramid  Range  and  the  southerly  Virginia  Range 
(or  Washoe  Mts  )  In  the  south  is  Mt  Davidson 
(7,870  ft ),  the  site  of  the  COMSTOCK  LODE 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  at  Blacksburg ,  land- 
grant  and  state  supported,  coeducational  since 
1921,  chartered  and  opened  1872  as  an  agricultural 
and  mechanical  college  In  1896  it  became  Virginia 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  Poly- 
technic Institute  (legal  title)  It  includes  a  college 
and  schools  of  agriculture  and  engineering  A 
woman's  division  at  Radford  (Radford  College, 
formerly  a  state  teachers  college)  was  consolidated 
with  V  P  I  in  1944. 

Virginia  reel,  early  American  variation  of  the  REKL 
It  is  still  performed  occasionally  at  country  dances, 
usually  to  the  tune  of  Turkey  in  the  Straw 

Virginia  Resolutions:  see  KENTUCKY  AND  VIRGINIA 
RESOLUTIONS 

Virginia  State  College,  at  Petersburg,  Negro,  with 
land-grant  support,  coeducational,  chartered  1882, 
opened  as  a  normal  and  collegiate  institute  1883 
It  became  a  normal  and  industiial  institute  in 
1902,  was  reorganized  as  a  <  ollege  in  1922,  and  was 
renamed  in  1946  It  has  divisions  of  agriculture, 
arts  and  sciences,  education,  homo  economics,  and 
mechanic  arts 

Virginia  Union  University,  see  RICHMOND 

Virgin  Islands,  group  of  about  100  small  islands, 
West  Indies,  E  of  Puerto  Rico  Discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1493,  the  islands  are  divided  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  Though  con- 
stituting the  westernmost  part  of  the  Leaser 
Antilles,  the  islands  form  a  geological  unit  with 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Greater  Antilles,  being  of 
volcanic  origin  overlaid  with  limestone  They  are 
subject  to  occasional  hurricanes  between  August 
and  October  and  suffer  from  light  earthquakes 
The  population  is  predominantly  Negro  The 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States  (132  sq  mi  , 
1940  pop  24,889,  1948  estimated  pop  27.000), 
territory,  formerly  part  of  the  Danish  West  Indies, 
were  purchased  m  1917  for  $25,000,000  The 
capital  is  CHARLOTTE  AM  A  LIE  (St  Thomas),  other 
cities  are  Christiansted  and  Fredenksted  (both  on 
St  Croix)  Although  68  islands  compose  the  group, 
only  the  three  largest  are  of  importance,  St  Croix 
(23  mi.  long),  St  Thomas  (12  mi  long),  and  St. 
John  (9  mi  long)  The  terrain  of  the  islands  differs. 
Mountainous  St.  Thomas,  almost  completely  un- 
cultivated, encloses  many  snug  harbors  and  bays. 
Much  shipping  comes  through  the  port  of  Char- 
lotte Amalie,  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  in 
the  Caribbean  and  a  center  in  the  slave-trading 
days,  and  small  boats  fish  off  the  shores  of  the 
islands  St  Croix,  with  a  flatter  terrain  than  St. 
Thomas,  is  dominated  by  agriculture,  the  main 
crop  being  sugar  cane.  The  people  on  all  three 
islands  burn  charcoal  and  raise  cattle,  meat  pack- 
ing is  a  growing  industry  The  water  supply  is 
almost  completely  dependent  on  the  rainfall  and 
is  preserved  in  cisterns  The  tropical  climate  (rang- 
ing between  76°  F.  and  84°  F.  and  cooled  by  north- 
east tradewinds),  increased  vacation  facilities,  and 


the  picturesque  quality  of  the  islands  enhanced  bv 
Old  World  Danish  architecture  have  encouraged  a 
growing  tourist  trade  Despite  this,  as  well  as 
government  sponsored  homesteading  and  the  pro- 
duction of  rum  and  bay  rum,  the  income  is  not 
enough  to  prevent  general  poverty;  the  real  im- 
portance of  the  inlands  is  their  strategic  location 
athwart  the  Caribbean  and  Atlantic  They  were 
under  supervision  of  the  Dept.  of  the  Navy  until 
1931,  when  they  were  transferred  to  the  Dept.  of 
the  Interior.  The  islands  are  divided  into  two 
municipalities  (St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  St. 
Croix),  each  with  a  legislative  council  There  is 
an  appointed  civil  governor.  An  organic  art, 
passed  by  Congress  in  1936,  has  given  the  islands 
a  greater  degree  of  self-government  Settlement  of 
St  Thomas  was  begun  by  the  Danish  West  India 
Company  in  1672.  St  John  was  claimed  in  1683 
and  St  Croix  purchased  from  France  in  1733  The 
company's  control  lasted  until  the  islands'  pur- 
chase by  Frederick  V  m  1764,  when  they  became 
a  royal  colony  In  1801  and  again  from  1807  to 
1815  the  islands  were  in  British  hands  See  the 
current  Annual  Report  of  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Waldemar 
Wostergaard,  The  Danish  West  Indies,  1671-1754 
(1917),  J  A.  Jarvis,  The  Virgin  Islands  and  Then 
People  (1945)  Immediately  to  the  northeast,  the 
British  Virgin  Islands  (67  sq  mi  ,  1946  pop 
6,508),  about  30  m  number,  form  a  president  v  of 
the  LEEWARD  ISLANDS  colony  The  print ipal 
islands  are  Tortola  (12  mi.  long),  Anegada  (10  mi 
long),  and  Virgin  Gorda  (10  mi  long)  The  <  apital, 
Road  Town,  is  on  Tortola  The  islands  weie 
acquired  by  Great  Britain  in  1666  Although  «ea- 
island  cotton  was  long  the  leading  crop  and  is  htill 
raised,  it  13  being  supplanted  by  toba(  co  A  small 
cigar  industry  is  developing,  and  grazing  is  also  a 
major  activity  They  trade  mainly  with  St 
Thomas  and  Puerto  Rico 

Virgimus,  filibustering  ship,  fraudulently  flying  the 
American  flag  and  carrying  arms  to  the  Cubans 
in  the  Ten  Years  War  It  was  captured  by  the 
Spanish  off  Cuba,  Oct  31,  1873  The  captain, 
Joseph  Fry,  and  52  of  the  crew  and  passengers — 
among  them  several  Americans — were  executed 
More  would  have  been  killed  but  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  British  ship,  Nwbe  The  incident 
came  near  causing  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Spam,  but  Hamilton  FIHH  took  negotiations 
out  of  the  hands  of  Gen  D  E  Su  KLES,  intompet- 
ate  U  S  minister  to  Spain,  and  a  settlement  was 
reached  Spain  paid  the  United  States  an  indem- 
nity of  $80,000  See  Allan  Novms,  Hamilton  Fish 
(1936) 

Virgin  Mary   see  MARY 

virgin's-bower.  see  CLEMATIS 

Virgo  (vur'go)  [Latin, -the  virgin],  in  astronomy,  a, 
zodiac  al  constellation  observed  from  antiquit> 
It  is  pi(  tured  as  a  maiden  holding  an  ear  of  grain 
In  mythology  she  is  often  identified  with  the 
harvest  The  most  prominent  star  is  Alpha  Vir- 
ginis,  or  Spica,  a  white  star  of  first  magnitude 
Gamma  Virgijiis  13  a  double  star  in  the  constella- 
tion, having  two  components  of  about  equal 
brilliance  Sir  William  Herschol  discoveied  more 
than  300  nebulae  in  Virgo,  and  later  about  200 
more  were  observed  In  1936  a  supernova  was  dis- 
covered in  Virgo  by  Edwin  P.  Hubble  and  Glenn 
Moore  at  Mt  Wilson  Observatory  Virgo  is  the 
sixth  sign  of  the  zodiac 

Viriatua  (vcrea'tus),  d  139  B  C  ,  leader  of  the 
Lumtam  (see  LUHITANIA)  One  of  the  survivor^ 
of  the  massac  re  of  Lusitam  by  the  Roman  praetor 
Servius  Sulpicius  Galba,  Vmatus  lose  OH  a  popular 
leader  and  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  resist 
Roman  rule  Gathering  together  an  army,  he  de- 
feated (147  B  C  )  the  Romans  During  the  next 
two  years,  he  established  control  over  a  consider- 
able area.  In  145  Rome  sent  the  consul  Fabius 
Maximus,  who  managed  to  restrict  the  area  of 
Vinatus'  activities  Tho  next  year,  however,  he 
defeated  the  successor  of  Maximus  and  reestab- 
lished his  power.  One  Roman  defeat  followed 
another  The  victories  of  Vinatus  encouraged  tho 
Celtiberians  to  renew  their  resistance  to  Rome 
The  senate  next  sent  an  army  under  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus Servihanus,  which  Vmatus  succeeded  m 
trapping.  He  might  have  ended  the  war  by  de- 
stroying this  army,  but  instead  he  concluded  a 
peace  and  allowed  the  army  to  leave.  For  this  act 
of  clemency  he  was  declared  a  friend  of  Rome  bv 
the  senate.  In  139,  however,  the  successor  of 
Servilianus,  Servihus  Caepio,  with  the  tacit  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  renewed  the  war.  Vinatus, 
probably  swayed  by  his  countrymen  who  were 
weary  of  the  war,  opened  negotiations  with  Caepio, 
who  brought  the  war  to  an  end  by  bribing  the 
emissaries  of  Vinatus  to  kill  him 

Viroqua  (vurO'kwu),  city  (pop  3,549),  co.  seat  of 
Vernon  co.,  W  Wig  ,  SE  of  La  Crosse,  in  a  tobacco 
and  dairy  area,  settled  1861,  inc.  1885. 

VirUnen  or  Wirtanen,  Artturi  Ilman  (both  art'tOorS 
fl'mare  vlr'tanen),  1895-,  Finnish  biochemist.  He 
received  the  1946  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry  for  his 
work  on  the  use  of  nitrogen  by  plants.  He  dis- 
covered several  important  steps  in  nitrogen  syn- 
thesis by  bacteria  in  root  modules  of  legumes  and 
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evidence  that  higher  plants  can  capture  nitrogen 
without  the  aid  of  root  bacteria  and  that  such 
plants,  contrary  to  long-accepted  theory,  can  ab- 
sorb from  the  soil  and  use  relatively  complex  or- 
ganic compounds  He  originated  a  method  of 
making  silage  by  treating  it  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  prevent  spoilage  Virtanon  became 
(1931)  director  of  the  Biochemical  Institute  at 
Helsinki  and  taught  at  the  Univ.  of  Helsinki 
(1924-48) 

virtue  [Latin, -manliness],  in  philosophy,  a  moral 
judgment  of  the  good  of  human  conduct.  The  car- 
dinal virtues,  as  presented  bv,  Plato,  were  pi  udem  e, 
courage,  temperance,  and  justice  They  are  to  be 
interpreted  as  descriptive  of  eonduc  t  rathei  t  han 
the  initiating  force  These  virtues  are  achieved 
through  proper  training  arid  disc  iplme  They  have 
been  called  natural  virtues,  as  contrasted  with  the 
theological  virtues  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
— faith,  hope,  and  chanty  The  theological  (or 
supernatural)  virtues  are  tegaided  as  dispositions 
for  good  residing  m  men  As  eai  Iv  as  the  14th  cent 
they  were  combined  with  tho  Platonic  (01  uatuial) 
virtues  and  called  the  so  von  c  aidmal  vntues,  figur- 
ing laigely,  along  with  the  opposing  seven  deadly 
sins,  in  medieval  literature 

virus  (vl'rus),  name  for  a  submi<  rowopic  infectious 
agent  capable  of  causing  disease  in  either  animals 
or  plants  Viruses  exhibit  certain  c  harac  tenstu  s  of 
living  organisms  Sometimes  they  are  «  ailed  fill ra- 
ble  (or  filterable)  viruses,  this  arose  from  the  fact 
that  these  disease-causing  particles  can  pass 
through  certain  porcelain  filters  having  pores  so 
hne  that  bac  term  cannot  pass  through  them  How- 
ever, there  are  problems  arising  from  using  tho 
c  ntenon  of  filtrahihtv  as  a  means  of  distinguishing 
viruses  from  other  minute  pathogenic  orgamsrnn 
It  is  believed  that  under  certain  conditions  some 
bacteria  and  also  some  spuoc  net  as  w  ill  pass  through 
filters  There  arc  furthei  more  some  diseases  c  lassed 
by  many  authorities  as  virus  diseases  for  whit  h 
fiitrabiliU  of  the  agent  has  not  been  proved  II  has 
been  pointed  out,  also,  that  the  mec  hanism  of  fil- 
trabiht>  is  dependent  upon  a  number  of  factors, 
including  the  electrical  chaige  on  the  virus,  the 
elw  trical  c  hargo  on  the  hltoi,  the  temperature,  and 
the  purity  of  the  nmtoi  ml  It  is  therefore  suggested 
by  some  investigators  that  hltrabihtv  should  he 
c  onsidered  to  be  cmlv  one  fa<  tor  in  determining 
whether  the  cause  of  a  given  disease  is  actually  a 
virus  In  general,  viruses  c  an  be  desc  nbed  as  para- 
sites incapable  of  growth  except  in  the  presence  of 
living  cells,  the>  can  be  preserved  apparently  in- 
definitely, when  frozen  or  dued,  and,  ns  observed 
in  humans,  a  particular  virus  seems  usually  to 
at  tin  k  a  particular  tissue,  e  g  ,  the  rabies  and  poho- 
mjehtis  viruses  attack  (he  nervous  system  and 
those  c  ausing  chickenpox  and  smallpox  affec  t  espe- 
c  mlly  the  skin  An  attai  k  of  certain  virus  diseases 
seems  to  endow  the  victim  with  greater  immunity 
against  another  attac  k  of  the  same  disease  than  is 
c  onferred  by  an  attack  of  mun>  buc  terial  diseases 
There  are  often  observed,  in  the  c  ells  of  i  ertain 
tissues  affected  by  vnuses,  structures  known  as 
me  lusion  bodies  These  are  ma-snes  of  material, 
varying  in  size  from  minute  granules  to  bodies  that 
nearlv  fill  the  c  ell,  found  either  m  the  cytoplasm  or 
in  the  mic  lens  of  the  c  ell  Mosaic  diseases  in  plants 
are  attribxited  to  viruses,  the  tuhai  c  o  mosaic  virus 
was  isolated  (1935)  by  W  M  Stanley  in  the  form 
of  a  c  ry  stalhne  piotem  Other  diseases  believed  to 
be  caused  by  viruses  me  lude  (in  addition  to  polio- 
myelitis, rabies,  chickenpox,  and  smallpox),  mea- 
sles, mumps,  t>phus  fever.  Rocky  Mountain  spot- 
ted fever,  yellow  fever,  and  probablv  the  common 
cold  See  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search, Virus  DiSHitus  (1943),  F  M.  Burnet, 
Virus  as  Organism  (1945) 

Vis  (yes),  Gr  Issa  (t'sii).  Ital  Liasa  (les'sa),  island, 
area  39  sq  mi ,  off  the  Dalmatian  c  oast  in  the  \dri- 
atic  It  belongs  to  Croatia,  Yugoslavia,  is  noted 
for  its  wine,  and  has  important  fisheries  The  vil- 
lage of  Vis  (pop  2,727)  lies  on  the  north  coast 
Ancient  Issa  was  a  Greek  colony  from  the  4th 
cent  B  C  and  later  prospered  imdei  the  Romans 
From  the  10th  cent  until  1797  it  was  a  Venetian 
possession,  and  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars  it  changed 
hands  among  the  Austnans,  tho  rrench,  and  the 
British  From  tho  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815)  until 
1918  the  island  belonged  to  Hungary  Here  in  181 1 
the  British  won  a  naval  victory  over  the  Frenc  h, 
and  hero  m  tho  Austin-Prussian  War  of  186b  the 
Austrian*  under  Admiral  Wilhelm  von  Tegetthoff 
thoroughly  defeated  the  Italian  fleet  There  are 
many  ancient  remains  on  the  island,  notably  Ro- 
man baths,  mosaic  pavements,  and  several  old 
Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  churches  The 
island  is  a  popular  resort  and  excursion  point 

Visalia  (vfca'lyu),  city  (pop.  8,904),  co  seat  of 
Tulare  co.,  8  central  Calif  ,  SE  of  Fresno,  founded 
1852,  mo.  1874.  It  is  a  processing  center  in  a  farm 
and  dairy  area  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  A 
junior  college  (coeducational)  is  here 

Visayan  Islands  (vfel'un)  or  Bisayas  (beaa'vaa), 
island  group,  in  the  Visavan  Sea,  central  Philip- 
pine Islands,  including  Samar,  Leyte,  Negroa, 
Panay,  Bohol,  Cebu,  Masbate,  and  many  smaller 
islands. 
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Vischer,  Friedrich  Theodor  (fre'drfkh  ta'Sdor 
tt'shur),  1807-87,  German  aesthetic  philosopher 
He  taught  at  Tubingen  and  later  at  Zuru  h  and 
Stuttgart  Vischei  waa  not  only  one  of  the  most  in- 
dividual and  independent  critics  of  his  century,  but 
also  a  gifted  author.  His  chief  work  is  his  Asthetik 
(6  vols  ,  1846-57).  He  also  wrote  the  humorous 
and  satirical  Aurh  Einer  [one  more]  (1878)  and  a 
parody  of  part  of  Faust,  as  well  as  poems  and  nu- 
merous critical  and  philosophical  works. 

Vischer,  Peter  (pa'tur  fl'shOr) ,  the  elder,  c  1455-1529, 
German  sculptor,  foiemost  of  the  bronze  founders 
in  Germany  Beginning  as  tho  assistant  of  his 
father,  Hoimann  Vischer,  Peter  set  up  his  own  es- 
tablishment at  Nureml>erg  and  m  time  had  his  five 
sons  working  with  him  It  is  said  that  two  of 
them  traveled  in  Italy,  and  this  may  ac  count  for 
the  Italian  influence,  noticeable  in  certain  works, 
particulaily  the  bronze  canopy  over  the  leliquary 
of  St  Sebald  at  Nurembeig,  Vischer's  masterpiece, 
in  the  rich  ornamentation  of  whu  h  medieval  and 
Renaissance  c  hurac  torwtics  intermingle  Of  the 
othei  tornbs  from  his  woikshop,  the  most  impoi- 
tant  aie  those  of  Archbishop  Einst  (cathedial, 
Magdeburg)  and  of  Hermann,  Graf  von  Henne- 
berg  (Stuatsknche,  Romhilde)  In  1513  Vischer, 
at  the  summons  ol  Kmpeior  Maximilian  I,  went  to 
Innsbnuk,  where  he  made  two  statues  (believed  to 
be  those  of  Theodora;  and  Arthur)  foi  the  great 
tomb  of  the  Hapsburg  Of  Ins  sons.  Peter  Vischer, 
the  younger,  1487-1528.  was  the  most  celebrated 

Visconti  (veskon'te),  Italian  Ghibelhne  family 
The  Visconti  ruled  Milan  fiom  the  13th  cent  until 
1447  In  the  12th  font  members  of  the  family  re- 
ceived tho  title  of  viscount,  from  whu  h  the  name  is 
derived  Ottone  Visconti  (cit-to'na)  1207-95, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  was  recognized  (1277)  as  lord 
of  the  c  ity  after  he  had  defeated  the  opposition  of 
the  Delia  Torre  family,  long  leaders  of  the  popular 
party  To  keep  tho  lordship  in  tho  family ,  he  had 
Matteo  I  Visconti  (mat-ta'o),  1255-1322,  elected 
captain  of  the  people  in  1287  Exiled  (1302-10) 
by  the  Delia  Tone  faction,  Matteo  returned  with 
the  help  of  Emperor  Heniv  VII  and  became  im- 
perial vicar  He  established  his  oveiloidship  in  all 
Lombard  cities,  but  Gnelph  opposition  obliged  him 
to  retire  in  favor  of  his  *on,  Galeazzo  I  Visconti 
(galaat'tso),  1277?-  1328,  who  continued  the  strug- 
gle against  popes  and  Gudphs  Galeazzo's  son 
Azzo  Visconti  Ott'tso),  1302  39,  consolidated  the 
state,  made  peace  with  tho  pope,  and  increased  the 
Milanese  renitoiies  At  his  death  his  two  uncles, 
Luchmo  and  Giovanni,  were  pioclunned  dukes 
Lucchmo  Visconti  (lorik-kp'no).  1292-1349,  who 
in  fac  t  ruled  alone,  c  ontmued  his  predec  essor's  con- 
quests, iicquiiing  temtorv  in  Piedmont,  Tuscany, 
und  the  piesont  Tuino  canton  of  Switzerland  The 
expansion  of  Milan  aroused  the  other  Italian  states, 
and  coalitions  were  constantly  being  formed  against 
Lucchmo  and  his  successors  Lucchino's  brother, 
Giovanni  Visconti  (jovdn'ne),  1290  1354,  took 
over  the  government  in  1349  At  his  death  tho 
Milanese  possessions  were  divided  among  his  three 
nephews,  Mattoo  II,  Galeazzo  II,  and  Bernabd 
Matteo  II  Visconti,  1319-55,  was  probablv  poi- 
soned bv  his  hiotheis,  who  divided  his  posnessions 
Galeazzo  II  Visconti,  1320-78,  an  able  diplomat, 
began  the  transformation  of  the  various  c  ommunal 
lordship*  that  made  up  his  lands  into  an  organized 
state  He-  was  a  pation  of  the  aits  and  letters,  and 
a  fuend  of  Petrarch  U  Pavia,  where  he  held  his 
court,  he  built  the  castle  and  founded  the  univer- 
sity and  the  libiary  Bernabd  Visconti  (barnabcV), 
1323-85,  ruled  in  Milan  His  intrigues  and  teiri- 
totial  ambitions  kept  him  at  war  with  the  pope, 
1-lorence,  Venice,  and  Savoy  He  died  in  pri«on, 
arrested  by  his  nephew,  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti 
Can'),  1351?-1402,  the  son  of  Galeazzo  II  l^?ft 
the  sole  ruler  of  all  Visconti  possessions,  Gian 
Galeazzo  embarked  on  a  systematic  program  of 
conquest,  first  m  Venetia,  then  in  central  Italy, 
and  withstood  hostile  coalitions  partly  by  skillful 
diplomat y,  partly  by  employing  the  best  condot- 
tieii  of  his  time  He  bought  (1395)  his  investiture 
jus  hereditary  duke  of  Milan  from  Emperor  Wen- 
<  eslaus  and  defeated  (1401)  Emperor  Rupert  when 
Rupert  sought  to  restore  imperial  rule  over  Italy 
Gian  Galeaszo's  ambition  was  to  establish  an  Ital- 
ian kingdom,  but  he  died  of  the  plague  while  pre- 
paring a  final  attack  on  Florence,  his  stoutest 
onomy  He  reformed  and  centralized  the  govern- 
ment and  promoted  the  arts  and  industries  Dur- 
ing his  reign  the  cathedral  of  Milan  and  the  Cer- 
tosa  di  Pavia  were  begun  He  allied  his  family 
with  the  ruling  house  of  France  by  marrying  Isa- 
bella, daughter  of  John  II  His  daughter  by  a 
second  marriage,  Valentina,  married  Louis  d'OR- 
1,6  A  NS,  it  was  through  her  that  Louis  XII  and 
Fi  ancis  I  of  France  derived  their  claim  to  Milan  in 
tho  Italian  Wars.  See  D  M.  Bueno  de  Mesquita, 
Giaiigaleazzo  Viecontt  (1941)  During  the  regency 
of  Gian  Galeaczo's  widow  many  cities  were  lost  and 
political  chaos  prevailed  Giovanni  Maria  Vis- 
conti (mare'a'),  1389-1412,  hia  son  by  his  second 
marriage,  revealed  himself  a  dissolute  and  cruel 
ruler  upon  reaching  his  majority  He  was  assassi- 
nated, and  the  duchy  passed  to  his  brother,  Filippo 
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Maria  Visconti  (felop'po),  1392-1447,  who  em- 
ployed both  diplomacy  and  forre  to  restore  the 
duchy  He  was  at  first  aided,  then  opposed,  by 
CARMAGNOLA  in  his  want  with  Venice  and  Flor- 
ence His  daughter  and  sole  heir,  Bianca  Maria, 
married  Francesco  I  SKOHZA,  who  become  duke 
of  Milan  after  the  fall  of  the  short-lived  republic, 
the  Ambroswn  Republic  (1447-60),  set  up  after  Fi- 
hppo  Maria's  death 

Visconti,  Ennio  Qninno  (6n'ny6  kwSrS'no  vesk3n't«)  , 
1751-1818,  Italian  archaeologist.  He  was  con- 
servator of  the  Capitoline  Museum,  liome,  and 
one  of  the  consuls  of  the  brief  Roman  republic 
(1798)  A  political  refugee  m  Paris  from  1799,  ho 
became  curator  of  antiquities  at  the  Louvre  (1799) 
and  professor  and  member  of  the  Institut  de  Franco 
(1803)  He  wrote  liorutgraphie  grecque  (1801)  and 
the  first  volume  of  Icnnographie  romame  (4  vols  , 
1817-26),  which  was  completed  by  An  tome  Mon- 
gez  His  father,  Giovanni  Battista  Antonio  Vis- 
conti (jovun'ne:  bat-te/sta  anto'nyd),  1722-84,  was 
prefect  of  antiquities  at  Rome  from  1768  He  re- 
organized at  the  Vatican  the  Museo  Pio-Clemen- 
tino  and  edited  the  first  volume  of  its  noted  cata- 
logue with  the  assistance  of  his  son,  who  continued 
the  work  alone 

Visconti-Venosta,  Emilio,  marchese  di  (amG'lvo 
inarka'cfl  de  veskon'te-v&no'sta),  1829-1914, 
Italian  patnot  and  politician  First  a  follower  of 
Mazzini,  he  broke  awav  from  him  because  of  his 
unrealistic  polu  v  after  the  revolution  of  1853  in 
Milan  and  became  a  supporter  of  Cavour  He 
several  times  held  the  foreign  ministry  in  right- 
ist cabinets  between  1803  and  1901  and  tried  to 
promote  friendly  relations  w  ith  >  ram  e 

viscose  process  (vls'kos),  method  widely  used  for 
the  commercial  preparation  of  HA  ION  Sheet*  of 
cellulose,  prepaied  from  either  wood  pulp  or,  less 
commonly,  cotton  hnters  are  tieated  with  sodium 
hydroxide  (an  alkali)  and  then  with  <  arbon  disul- 
pnide,  the  resulting  product  being  a  substance 
called  cellulose  xanthate  Mixed  with  dilute  so- 
dium hydroxide  this  alkaline  cellulose  xanthate 
forms  a  thuk  solution  called  viscose,  and  rayon 
\arn  is  finally  obtained  when  the  \is«>se  is  forced 
through  tmv  openings  in  a  spinneret  into  an  add 
solution  whuh  coagulates  it  in  the  foim  of  hne 
strands  The  greater  pait  of  the  ravon  manufac- 
tured today  is  produced  by  this  method,  although 
there  arc  other  pro<  esses  also  in  use  The  viscose 

ocess  was  discovered  by  Charles  F  CROSS 
iscount  Melville  Sound,  2.50  mi  long  and  100  mi. 
•wide,  arm  of  the  Arc  tu  Ocean,  W  Franklin  dist  , 
Northwest  Territories  Lying  between  Vutoria 
and  Prim  e  of  Wales  islands  on  the  south  and  Mel- 
villo  and  Bathurst  islands  on  the  north,  it  is  a  sec- 
tion of  the  l^ng-sought  Northwest  Passage 
Through  MrClure  Strait  on  the  west  it  is  linked 
with  tho  Beaufort  Sea,  Barrow  Strait  and  M<  Clm- 
tock  Channel  lead  east  and  southeast  A  c  ross- 
roads  of  arctic  waterways,  it  is  navigable  oulv 
under  favorable  weather  conditions  The  western 
part  was  discovered  (1850-53)  by  Sir  Rolwrt 
McCLURE  The  sound  is  sometimes  called  Mel- 
ville Sound 

Visfe  (vcza'),  town  (pop  4,070),  Liege  prov.,  E 
Belgium,  on  the  Meu.se  and  NNE  of  Lioge,  near 
tho  Dutch  border  Here  on  Aug  4,  1914,  the  first 
battle  of  the  First  World  War  was  fought,  when  the 
Belgian  defense  was  beaten  back  b>  the  Germans 
Largely  destroyed,  it  has  since  then  been  rebuilt. 

Viseu  (VPB&'OO),  titv  (pop  13,499),  capital  of  Beira 
Alta  prov  ,  Port  ugal  ,  S  E  of  C  )porto  It  w  as  founded 
b>  the  Romans  and  in  1058  it  was  raptured  from 
the  Moors  by  1-crdmand  I  of  Castile  There  are  a 
12th-centurj  cathedral,  some  medieval  ruins,  and 
a  museum  The  c  itj  trades  in  grain  and  fruit  and 
manufactures  textiles 

Vishmsky  or  Vyshmsky,  Andrei  Yanuarievich  (both. 
undra'  yunoourMvlch  vlshen'skS),  1883-,  Russian 
jurist  and  diplomat  He  studied  law  at  the  Umv. 
of  Kiev,  earl\  entered  the  Social  Democratic  party, 
and  fought  in  the  Bolshevik  ranks  during  the  civil 
wars  He  wa*s  appointed  state  prosecutor  in  1923 
and  professor  of  juiispiudence  at  the  Umv  of 
Moscow  m  1925  Vishmsky  conducted  the  prose- 
cution at  the  Moscow  treason  tuals  of  1936-38 
A*,  attoruev  general  of  the  USSR,  he  cuibed  exces- 
sive enthusiasm  for  further  purges  He  was  ap- 
pointed vic-e  premier  in  1938  With  the  outbreak 
of  the  Second  Woild  War,  Vishmsky  became  dep- 
uty commissar  foi  foreign  affairs,  and  in  Sept  , 
1943,  he  was  appointed  Russian  representative  on 
the  Allied  Mediterranean  Commission  and  the 
Allied  Advisoiv  Council  for  Italy  In  1944-45 
Vishmsky  repiosented  Russian  interests  in  the 
Balkans,  paitu-ularlv  in  Rumania  Later,  as  one 
of  the  chief  Russian  figures  in  the  United  Nations, 
he  acquired  a  reputation  for  biting  wit  as  well  as 
for  the  violence  of  his  attacks  on  the  United  States 
He  replaced  (1949)  Molotov  as  foreign  minister  of 
the  USSR  Among  his  writings  is  The  Law  of  the 
Soviet  State  (Eng  tr  ,  1948). 

Vishnu*  see  HINDUISM 

Visigoths  or  West  Goths,  division  of  the  Goths,  one 
of  tho  most  important  groups  of  the  GERMANS 
They  separated  from  the  other  division  of  the 
Goths,  the  OSTROGOTHS,  early 


rly  in  the  4th  cent.  A.D 
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Already  the  Visigoth*  w**t  beating  upon  the  border 
of  the  Eastern  Empire,  crossing  the  Danube  in  war 
raids  and  peacefully  infiltrating  the  cis-Dunubian 
provinces  CONBTANTINK  I  had  trouble  with  them, 
but  it  was  not  until  after  the  middle  of  the  4th  cent 
that  the  Visigoth*  became  an  actual  menace  to  the 
empire  There  wore  nettled  groups  of  Visigoths  in 
Dcteia  then,  and  before  that  time  many  of  the  Goths 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  Ulfilas 
About  »64  a  group  of  Visigoths  devastated  Thrace 
Punitive  measures  were,  therefore,  undertaken 
The  Goths  were  also  involved  in  the  revolt  of  Pro- 
copius  (366),  and  Emperor  VALENS  waged  a  steady 
and  successful  war  against  \TH\NARIC  and  the 
Visigoths  until  369  Athananc  i>ersecuted  the 
Christian  Goths  and  was  able  to  assert  his  suprem- 
acy Over  a  rival  Visigothic  chief,  FRITIGKRN,  who 
retired  into  the  Roman  Empire  Fritigern  appar- 
ently became  an  A  nan  and  was  given  Roman  aid 
to  return  against  Athananc  The  pressure  of  inva- 
sion by  the  Huns  threw  the  Goths  into  confusion 
Athanano  seems  to  have  retired  into  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  Transylvania,  but  most  of  the  Visi- 
goths joined  Fntigeen,  who  fled  from  the  fury  of  the 
Huns  across  the  border  into  the  empire  (376) 
Trouble  naturally  followed  The  Visigothic  settlers 
arose  in  revolt  against  the  harsh  and  oppressive 
measures  of  the  petty  Roman  officials-  Valena 
undertook  a  campaign  against  the  Visigoths  At 
Adnanople  in  378  was  fought  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant battles  in  history  The  barbarians  won  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Roman  forces  and  the 
Visigoths  swept  across  the  upper  Balkan  Peninsula, 
ravaging  Thrace  Valens  was  killed  at  Adrianople* 
The  capable  THEODOWUS  immediately  took  up  the 
warfare  against  the  Visigoths,  and  his  campaigns 
were  more  successful  after  the  death  of  Frttigern 
and  the  arrival  in  the  empire  of  Athananc,  who  had 
been  drnren  from  Transylvania  by  the  Ostrogoths 
Peace  between  Romans  and  Visigoths  was  reached 
in  382,  certain  regions  being  ceded  to  the  Goths  for 
occupation  Friction  continued  and  in  390  the  Visi- 
goths again  broke  into  rebellion  In  395,  after  the 
death  of  Theodosiua,  ALARIC  I  was  proclaimed 
king  of  the  Visigoths  and  he  immediately  led  a  rav- 
aging expedition  in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Checked 
by  STILICHO,  he  later  became  a  general  under  AR- 
CIADIUS  He  began  his  invasions  of  Italy  about  400 , 
he  was  halted  by  Stilirho  but  after  Stihcho's  death 
he  was  successful  in  an  Italian  expedition  (408)  and 
forced  ransom  from  Rome  The  Visigothic  hordes 
were  the  masters  of  Italy,  and  after  negotiations 
between  Emperor  HONORIUS  and  Alanc  failed,  the 
memorable  sack  of  Home  (410)  took  place.  Alanc 
died* soon  afterward  and  under  ATIULF  the  Visi- 
goths left  Italy  (412)  and  went  into  S  Gaul  and  N 
Spam  They  increased  their  territories  in  Spam 
(which  was  evacuated  by  their  predecessors,  the 
VANDALS)  under  King  Walha  (reigned  415-C-418) 
and  acquired  AQUITAJNE,  extending  their  kingdom 
as  far  north  as  the  Loire  Toulouse  was  their 
capital  The  height  of  Visigothic  power  was 
achieved  under  EURIC  (466-84),  but  in  607  ALARIC 

II  was  defeated  at  VouiU6  by  the  Franks  under 
Clovis,  to  whom  he  lost  nearly  all  his  possessions 
N  of  the  Pyrenees     Toledo  became  the  new  Vist- 
gothie  capital     The  history  of  the  Visigoths  now 
became  essentially  that  of  SPAIN     Weakened  by 
warfare  with  the  Franks  and  the  Basques  and  by 
Byaantine  penetration  in  8  Spam,  the  kingdom 
recovered  vigor  in  the  late  bth  cent  under  LEOVI- 
GILD  and  under  REC\RED,  whose  conversion  to 
Catholicism  facilitated  the  fusion  of  the  Vwigothic 
and  the  Hispano-Roman  populations  of  Spam 
King  RBCEBWINTH  imposed  (c  654)  a  <  ommon  law 
on  both  his  Visigothic  and  his  Roman  subjects,  who 
until  then  had  lived  under  different  codes  (see  GF.R- 
MANIC  LAWS)     The  Church  councils  of  Toledo  (see 
TOLEDO,  COUNCILS  or)  became  the  main  force  m 
the  government,  and  the  royal  power  was  weak- 
ened.   King  Wamba,  who  succeeded  Receswinth, 
was  deposed  after  a  civil  war,  and  through  the  rest 
of  its  existence  the  kingdom  was  torn  by  civil  strife 
When  the  last  lung,  RODERICK,  seised  the  thronn, 
his  rivals  appealed  to  the  Moslem  leader  TARIK, 
whose  victory  (711)  in  the  battle  of  the  Guadalete 
ended  the  Visigothic  kingdom  and  inaugurated  the 
Moorish   period   in   the   history   of   Spain      See 
Thomas  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  Vole  I- 

III  (2d  ed.,  1892-96),  Eduardo  Perec  Pujol,  Hu- 
tona  de  lot  imtitucionea  lociaUt  de  la  Espana  Qoda 
(4  vols ,  1896) 

vision,  the  sense  by  which  objects  and  colors  are 
perceived.  Vision  depends  upon  the  sensitivity 
of  the  retina  (see  EYE)  to  light  Light  rays  re- 
flected from  objects  pass  through  the  cornea  and 
then  through  the  lens,  by  which  they  are  bont  and 
brought  to  &  focus  on  the  retina.  The  shape  of 
the  lens  can  be  changed  by  the  action  of  the  ciliary 
muscles  so  that  clear  images  of  objects  at  different 
distances  and  of  moving  objects  are  formed  on 
the  retina.  This  ability  is  known  as  accommoda- 
tion The  retina  consists  of  a  number  of  layers 
Closest  to  the  chonoid  (or  choroid)  coat  is  a  pig- 
mented  layer  believed  to  be  the  area  of  production 
and  storage  of  a  substance  known  as  visual  purple 
or  rbodoptttt.  which  is  concerned  with  the  ability 
•f  the  eye  to  adapt  to  light  and  dark.  It  is  de- 


composed in  light,  and  vitamin  A  is  believed  es- 
sential to  its  regeneration.  Next  to  the  pig/neat 
cells  are  nerve  cells  of  two  kinds;  those  bearing 
rod-shaped  processes  are  called  rods  and  those 
having  cone-shaped  processes  are  called  cones 
These  structures  form  the  layer  believed  to  be 
the  ught-Housitive  portion.  Light  ravs  brought  to 
a  focus  on  the  rods  and  cones  produce  nerve  im- 
pulses which  are  transmitted  by  branches  of  the 
nerve  fibers  to  the  optic  nerve  and  finally  to  the 
vision  centers  in  the  cerebrum  of  the  brain.  The 
image  formed  on  the  retina  is  an  inverted  one  be- 
cause the  light  ravs  entering  the  eve  are  refracted 
and  irons  each  other  However,  the  mental  image 
as  interpreted  bv  the  brain  is  right  Bide  up.  A 
portion  of  the  center  of  the  retina  known  as  the 
yellow  spot  or  macula  lutca  has  a  central  depression, 
the/owo  central™,  a  region  of  most  acute  vision,  m 
which  only  cones  are  found  Cones  are  believed  to 
be  concerned  with  vision  in  bright  light,  and  rods 
with  vision  in  the  darkness  Where  the  optic  nerve 
passes  through  the  eyeball  there  are  no  rods  and 
cones,  and  this  portion  is  known  as  the  blind  spot 
Perception  of  color  is  considered  a  function  of  the 
cones  No  fully  satisfactory  theory  to  explain  color 
vision  has  been  developed  The  Young-Helmboltz 
theorv,  accepted  by  many,  although  its  inade- 
quacies are  recognised,  was  proposed  by  Thomas 
Young  (1801)  and  later  modified  by  H.  L  F  von 
Helmhoitz  It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
there  are  throo  fundamental  color  sensations,  red, 
green,  and  violet,  and  that  there  are  three  different 
groups  of  cones  in  the  retina,  each  group  sensitive 
to  one  of  these  three  colors  The  sensation  of  white 
is  produced  by  the  combination  of  the  three  pn- 
mary  colors,  and  black  results  from  the  absence  of 
stimulation  Bering's  theory  (developed  by  Ewald 
Hering)  also  postulates  the  presence  m  the  retina 
of  three  photochemical  substances,  but  these  are 
assumed  to  produce  six  primary  sensations  and  are 
grouped  as  a  red-green  substance,  a  yellow-blue 
substance,  and  a  white-black  substance  More 
recently  a  polychromatic  theory  has  been  proposed 
which  postulates,  in  addition  to  the  three-color  unit 
of  the  Youiig-IIelmholtz  theory,  two  subsidiary 
units,  a  yellow-blue  and  a  red-blue-green-red  unit 
Man  normally  haw  binocular  vision,  i  e  ,  separate 
images  of  a  visual  field  are  formed  by  eac  h  eye  but 
the  two  imago**  fuse  to  form  a  single  impression 
Bet  aviso  each  eye  forms  its  own  image  from  a  slight- 
ly different  angle,  a  stereoscopic  effect  is  obtained, 
and  depth  and  distance  arid  solidity  of  an  object 
are  appreoated  Defects  of  vision  include  VSTK.- 

MVTIBM,    I-ARBIOHThDNBHS,   and   N*.AR8IG«TEDNE88 

See  Matthew  Luckicsh,  Light,  V'wwm,  and  Seeing 
(1944),  A  L  Gesell,  Vutton  Its  Development  in 
In/ant  and  CMd(lOW)  < 

visit  and  search:  see  SEARCH,  RIGHT  OF. 

Visitation  of  Our  Lady   see  MARY 

Vi»o,  Monte  (mon'ta  vS'zo),  or  Monviso  (inoinv?'- 
so),  peak.  12,b05  ft  high,  on  the  Iranco-Italidii 
border,  highest  of  the  Cottian  Alps.  Thw  Po 
river  rises  here 

Viucher,  Cornells  (korna'lls  vt'sur),  c  1629-c  1062, 
Dutch  draughtsman  and  engraver  outstanding  in 
his  period  He  exec  uted  numerous*  plates  from  the 
works  of  the  Dutch  masters  but  i»  at  his  best  in 
such  original  productions  as  his  Pancake  Woman, 
Ral»'  Bane,  and  Harper  and  in  his  fine  engraved 
portraits,  such  as  those  of  Gellius  Bouma  and 
William  de  Rvck 

Vistula  (vls'chdftlw),  Pol,  Wwla  (vfts'wa).  Gw 
Weiehsel  (vJk'inil,)  longest  river  and  principal  wa- 
terway of  Poland  Navigable  for  almost  its  entire 
length,  it  rises  m  the  West  Beskid  range  of  the 
Carpathians  and  flows  667  mi  N  pant  Cracow, 
Warsaw,  and  Torun  to  join  the  Baltic  in  the  Bay  of 
Danzig  A  system  of  canals  connects  it  with  the 
Oder,  Dnieper,  Niemen,  and  Pregcl  rivers,  the 
Dunajec,  San,  Pilica,  and  Narew  are  among  its 
tributaries  Its  estuary  comprises  the  Nogat,  which 
flows  past  Manenburg,  and  the  Martwa  Wiala 
[dead  Vistula],  which  flows  past  Danzig  Coal  is 
transported  from  Silesia,  and  lumber  is  logged 
along  the  lower  Vistula 

visual  education,  term  denoting  the  use  of  non- 
verbal materials  to  enrich  learning  experiences  It 
applies  particularly  to  pictures  and  other  materials 
developing  sense  perception  Sound  has  also  been 
incorporated  within  this  field,  and  the  term  audio- 
visual is  frequently  used  to  cover  the  combined 
program  Development  of  visual  aids  as  a  planned 
part  of  the  school  curriculum  has  been  restricted 
largely  to  the  United  States,  although  the  idea  is 
gradually  being  extended  to  other  countries  The 
successful  use  of  visual  aids  in  the  U  8.  armed  forces 
during  the  Second  World  War  has  demonstrated 
the  efficacy  of  this  medium  as  a  tool  of  instruction. 
The  use  of  nonverbal  materials — until  recently 
confined  to  maps,  graphs,  textbook  illustrations, 
and  museum  and  field  trips— now  includes  all  the 
developments  of  the  photographic  and  film  indus- 
tries as  well  as  the  radio,  sound  recordings,  and 
television.  Many  universities  and  government 
offices  and  agencies  rent  films  for  wide  distribution 
throughout  the  United  States,  which,  with  other 
rented  films,  are  often  used  to  supplement  film 
libraries  collected  by  local  school  system*.  See 


bulletins  of  the  National  Academy  of  Visual  fc- 
struct  ion,  the  Visual  Instruction  Association  of 
America,  and  the  Dept  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the 
National  Education  Association, 
visual  purple :  see  VISION. 

vital  statistics,  primarily  STATISTICS  of  births,  and 
deaths  m  a  POPULATION.  Othei  factors  such  a* 
number  of  marriages  and  causes  of  death,  by  age- 
groups,  are  legularly  included.  From  these  figures- 
can  be  computed  birth  rates  and  death  (or  mor- 
tality) rates  fiom  which  trends  are  determined. 
The  English  system  of  vital  statistics,  established 
by  William  FARR  m  the  19th  cent ,  has  served  as 
the  model  for  methods  of  tabulation.  Recent  vital 
statistics  for  Western  countries  show  striking  dif- 
ferences among  vauous  economic,  occupational, 
regional,  and  ethnic  groups.  The  birth  rates  of 
people  of  high  economic  and  social  status  and  of 
urban  dwellers  generally  are  declining.  Death 
rates  have  decreased  tremendously  in  modern 
tunes,  and  the  average  expectation  of  life  at  birth 
has  been  approximately  doubled  since  the  ISth  cent 
These  rates,  too,  are  sharply  differentiated  accord- 
ing to  social  factors,  with  groups  m  poor  environ- 
ments having  the  highest  incidence  of  mortality 
and  the  shortest  span  of  life  See  R  R  Kuozynaki, 
Fertility  and  Reproduction  (1932),  Louis  F.  Dublin 
and  Alfred  J  Lotka,  Lenath  of  life  (1936),  Ray- 
mond Pearl,  The  Natural  History  of  Population 
(1939). 

vitamins  (vi'tummz),  name  for  a  group  of  organic 
substances  essential  for  growth  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  normal  body  structure  and  function.  A 
well-balanced  diet  including  sufficient  amounts  of 
milk,  fruits,  vegetables  (both  raw  and  cooked), 
eggs,  and  meats  or  meat  substitutes  usually  pio- 
vides  adequate  minimum  requirements  of  the  vita- 
mins However,  the  amount  of  a  particular  vitamin 
varies  in  a  given  food.  Vitamins  are  often  divided 
into  two  main  groups — those  that  are  soluble  in  fat 
(vitamins  A,  D,  E,  and  K)  and  those  soluble  in 
water  (vitamin  B  complex  and  C)  A  number  can 
be  prepared  s>  nthetically  Vitamin  A  helps  to  keep 
the  skin  and  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  body  in 
a  healthy  condition,  IH  necessary  for  normal  growth 
of  the  young,  and  prevents  certain  eye  disease*, 
e  g  ,  xerophthalmia  An  eaily  symptom  of  an  tn- 
Huffi<  lency  of  the  vitamin  is  night  blindness,  a  con- 
dition in  which  adaptation  of  the  eyes  to  darknean 
is  abnormally  alow  (see  VISION)  Experiments  with 
laboratory  animals  indicate  that  a  high  intake  of 
vitamin  A  postpones  senility  and  lengthens  the 
prime  of  life  Although  its  chemical  structure  w 
known,  no  chemical  name  for  the  vitamin  has  yet 
been  generally  adopted  It  is  a  deuvative  of  the 
carotmoid  pigments  of  plants  A  process  foi  the 
synthetic  ptoduition  of  vitamin  A  on  a  commercial 
scale  was  developed  in  1947.  Among  the  i  idlest 
sou  i  ces  of  vitamin  A  aie  butter,  cieam,  whole  milk 
and  (heese  and  other  products  made  fiom  whole 
milk,  livei,  fish-liver  oils  (e  g  ,  from  cod  and  hali- 
but), eggs,  dark  green  leaf  vegetables,  yellow  vege- 
tables (e  g  ,  carrots  and  sweet  potatoes),  and  fruits 
TV  ith  yellow  flesh  The  carotene  of  gi  eon  and  yellow 
plant  foods  is  sometimes  called  provitamin.  A  or  the 
precursor  of  vitamin  A,  it  is  converted  into  vitamin 
A  in  the  body,  chiefly  in  the  liver.  CommonU 
giouped  as  the  vitamin  B  complex  are  about  a 
dosen  watei -sulublo  factors,  the  importance  of 
some  of  them  in  human  null  ition  has  been  estab- 
lished Tlnamme  (formally  thiamm)  or  thianuno 
hydroc  hlunde  (known  also  as  vitamin  Bi  01  simply 
us  vitamin  B)  is  cone  erned  with  the  maintenance  of 
normal  appetite,  good  digestion,  and  the  metab- 
olism of  carbohydrates,  it  is  essential  to  normal 
growth  of  the  j-  oung  Another  vital  function  is  its 
part  in  maintaining  the  health  of  the  nervous 
system,  it  prevents  the  development  of  BERIBBRI 
in  humans  and  polyneuritis  in  animals.  Good 
sources  of  tluamme  ate  >east,  whole  grains  (eg, 
whole-wheat  cereals,  bread,  and  other  products 
from  which  the  brown  portions  of  the  grain  have 
not  been  removed  by  refining) ;  eggs,  liver,  kidney, 
pork,  and  some  other  meats,  peanuts,  and  dried 
legumes  (e  g ,  beans,  peas,  and  lentils)  Lack  of 
such  a  dietary  substance  as  a  cause  of  beriberi  in 
the  Orient  was  suggested  by  Christian  ELTKUAN 
Casimir  Funk  obtained  (1011)  a  cnide  preparation 
of  the  anti-beriberi  substance  Others  continued 
the  research,  and  in  1936  Robert  R.  Williams  and 
his  associates  determined  its  chemical  structure 
and  soon  afterward  synthesized  it  Riboflavm 
(which  has  also  been  known  as  vitamin  B»,  vitamin 
G,  and  lactoflavin)  is  a  component  of  one  or  more 
of  the  respiratory  ensymen  of  the  human  body  and 
is  believed  to  be  concerned  with  oxidation  La  the 
body  cells  Lack  of  the  vitamin  m  humans  is  evi- 
denced by  skin  lesions,  especially  in  the  angles  of 
the  mouth  and  on  the  lips  and  tongue,  and  damage 
to  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  Sources 
of  riboflavm  include  green  leaf  vegetables,  milk, 
cheese,  eggs,  liver,  kidney,  lean  meats,  and  whole- 
grain  products.  Niacin  or  maciu  amide  (also  called 
nfcotmio  acid)  is  commonly  known  as  a  preventive 
of  the  disease  pellagra  (although  other  deficiencies 
aw  also  contnibutary  causes).  In  humans  lack  of 
sufficient  nJaein  produces  disturbances  of  the  di- 
gestive system  and  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
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Niaein  was  originally  prepared  (1867)  from  nioo-  the  capital  of  a  Russian  principality  which  came 

tine    (However,  in  the  body  it  cannot  be  formed  (14th  cent  )  under  Lithuanian  rule.    It  suffered 

from  nicotine.)    lie  functions  have  not  been  fully  much  in  the  warn  (16th  and  17th  cent  )  between 

investigated,  but  it  aids  digestion  and  stimulates  Russia  and  Poland-Lithuania  and  passed  to  Russia 

the  appetite  and  is  believed  to  play  a  part  in  the  in  the  first  Polish  partition   (1772).     Until  the 

oxidation  processes  in  the  body    A  number  of  in-  Second  World  War,  when  Vitebsk  was  occupied 

vestigatora  contributed  to  the  discovery  of  its  ef-  (1941-44)  by  the  Germans,  about  45  percent  of 

fectiveness  in  preventing  PELLAGRA    Experimental  the  population  was  Jewish 

studies  begun  in  the  S  United  States  in  1914  by  VUelfius,  Aulus  (<Vlu»  vI«f'l8as)/A  D   15-A  D   60, 


Joseph  GOUDBBRQKR  and  continued  by  him  with 
Q.  A.  Wheeler  and  others  established  faulty  diet 
as  the  cause  of  the  disease  Later  pellagra  and  a 
disease  of  dogs  called  blacktongue  were  identified 


,  , 

Roman  emperor  (A  D.  60)  He  had  the  favor  of 
Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  and  GALBA 
made  him  commander  of  the  legions  on  the  lower 
Rhine  On  Galba's  death  he  was  proclaimed  etn- 


as the  same  condition    In  1937  C  A  Elvehjem  and  peror  at  Colorua  Agrippma  (now  Cologne)  Gen- 

his  associates  proved  that  blacktongue  in  dogs  erals  favoring  him  defeated  his  nval,  OTHO,  in 

could  be  cured  and  prevented  by  macm     Niacm  Italy,  and  Vitelhus  briefly  had  the  imperial  purple 

also  proved  to  be  a  cure  for  pellagra  in  humans  even  He   distinguished   himself    by   extravagance,    de- 

in  late  stages  of  the  disease     Vitamin  Bu  dmcov-  bauchei  v,   and  general  incompetence      When  his 

ered  (1948)  m  liver  is  believed  to  be  effective  rival  in  the  East,  VESPASIAN,  moved  into  Italy. 

against  pernicious  anemia  and  other  anemias     A  Viteilms'  supporters  melted  away    His  troops  lost 


numbei  of  other  substances  usually  considered  part 
of  the  vitamin  B  complex  have  not  been  fully  in- 
vestigated These  include  pyridoxme  (foimeilv 
vitamin  Be);  pantothemc  acid,  identified  in  1933 


before  Cremona,  and  Vitelhus  fought  with  Vespa- 
sian's brother  in  Rome  When  Vespasian's  troops 
entered  Rome,  Vitelhua  was  seized  in  hiding  and 
murdered 


by  R  J  Williams  as  essential  to  the  growth  of  Viterbo  (v6t8r'b6),  city  (pop  21,281),  capital  of 
yeast  and  believed  to  be  necessary  to  normal  nu-  Viterbo  prov  ,  Latium,  central  Italy  In  the  13th 
trition  in  man,  para»aminobenzoi<  acid,  sometimes  cent  it  was  a  favorite  residence  of  the  popes,  and 
called  the  anti-giay  hair  factor,  although  its  ability  several  conclaves  were  held  here  The  c  itv  is  rich 
to  prevent  grayness  is  not  established,  bio  tin,  in  works  of  art,  but  most  of  its  buildings  suffered 
-•-  — -  .  ...  -  .--  severe  damage  in  the  Second  World  War  There  is 

a  picturesque  medieval  quarter  with  palaces  and 
houses  built  m  the  13th  and  14th  cent   and  with 

„ numerous  fountains    The  pope's  pinnacled  palace 

formation  of  blood,  and  mositol,  the  function  of     and  Gothic  loggia,  the  Romanesque  cathedral  with 


necessary  to  normal  nutrition  in  man,  chohne,  be- 
lieved to  be  in  some  v,  ay  c  one  erned  with  the 
metabolism  of  fats,  fohc  acid,  found  abundantly  in 
green  leaves  and  believed  to  be  concerned  with  the 
formation  of  blood,  and  mositol,  the  function  of 
which  is  unknown.  Vitamin  C  or  ascorbic  acid  is 
known  widely  as  a  means  of  preventing  SCURVY 


its  fine  campanile,  the  Renaissance  town  hall,  and 
many  interesting  churches  are  other  landmarks 


Symptoms  of  insufficient  vitamin  C  in  human  be-     Near  by  are  warm  mineral  springs  used  since"Etrus- 

ings  include  tenderness  and  bleeding  of  the  gums,      can  times 

loosening  of  the  teeth,  soreness  of  the  joints,  and    Viti:  see  Fur 

weakness  and  fatigue    Bleeding,  both  external  and   Viti  Levu  (ve'tc  la'vffo)  or  Naviti  Levu  (nave'te) , 

internal,  and  the  tendency  to  biuise  easily  are  uidi-  volcanic  island  (4,010  sq  mi  ,  pop  176.R22),  S 

Pacific,  largest  and  most  important  of  the  FIJI 
islands  On  Viti  Levu  is  Suva,  capital  of  the  colony 
of  Fqi,  with  the  best  harbor  Mt  Victoria  (4,341 


cations  of  the  weakening  of  the  walls  of  the  capillary 
blood  vessels  which  lack  of  the  vitamin  causes 
Since  little  of  the  vitamin  can  be  stored  in  the  body, 
it  is  important  to  have  a  substantial  daily  supply 
Good  souices  are  the  citiuu  fruits  and  their  juices 
(orange,  lemon,  grapefruit,  lime,  and  tangenne), 


ft.)  is  the  highest  peak  in  Fiji  The  fertile  deltas  of 
the  Rewa,  largest  river  of  the  group,  produce  sugar, 
pineapples,  rico,  and  cotton  Sugar  is  the  chief 


torn atoes  and  tomato  juice  (both  fresh  and  canned),  export,  dairying  and  gold  mining  are  important 

raw  cabbage  and  some  other  raw  vegetables,  and  industries 

potatoes  when  baked  or  boiled  in  then  jackets  It  Vitim  (vStvCm'),  river,  1,192  mi  long,  RSFSR,  m 
is  easily  destroyed  in  cooking  Vitamin  D  plays  an  SE  Siberia  It  nses  at  5,530  ft  in  the  Vitim 
essential  role  m  the  utilization  of  calcium  and  Plateau,  a  gold-mining  area  in  the  NE  Burvat- 
phosphorus  by  the  human  body  and  prevents  the  Mongol  ASSR,  and  flows  south,  then  northeast, 
disease  called  RICKETS  It  is  espec  lally  important  and  finally  north  to  join  the  Lena  at  the  town  of 
during  the  growing  period,  to  insure  the  health  of  Vitim  (1948  pop  over  2,000) 
the  bones  and  teeth,  and  dining  pregnancy  and  Vltfint  (vCto'rcMi),  formerly  Victoria,  city  (pop 
lactation  In  adults  the  deficiency  disease  is  called  42,098),  capital  of  Espfrito  Santo,  E  Brazil,  a  port 
oateomalacia.  Few  foods  contain  vitamin  D  it  is  on  the  Atlantic  It  ships  great  quantities  of  coffee 
pieaent  in  fish-liver  oils,  flesh  of  herring  and  sar-  and  iron  ore  and  has  processing  plants  for  cotton, 
dine,  egg  yolk,  and  liver  (of  beef,  chic  ken,  and  some  sugar,  and  coffee  Among  the  chief  buildings  are 
other  animals)  It  is  sometimes  added  to  milk  by  the  government  palac  e  and  several  old  churches 
madiation  with  ultraviolet  light,  in  the  form  of  a  The  city  was  founded  in  the  mid-16th  cent 
concentrate  obtained  from  fish-liver  oil,  or  by  feed-  Vitona  (vPtcVrea),  cit>  (pop  44,341),  capital  of  Ala- 
ing  to  cows  irradiated  yeast  or  irradiated  ergostorol  va  prov  ,  N  Spain,  in  the  Basque  Provs  It  is  a 
(viosteiol)  Exposure  to  sunlight,  causing  the  ir-  manufacturing  center  for  machinery,  tools,  sugar, 
radiation  of  cholesterol  present  in  the  skin,  prob-  food  products,  and  paper  Founded  in  the  6th  cent 
ably  satisfies  much  of  the  human  requirement  of  by  the  Visigoths,  it  was  named  Vitoria  b\  Sancho 
the  vitamin  A  numbei  of  chemical  compounds  the  Wise  of  Navarre  to  commemorate  his  victory 
have  vitamin  E  activity,  among  which  alpha-to-  over  the  Moors  (1180)  It  was  taken  (c  1200)  bv 
copherol,  beta-tocopherol.  and  gamma-tocopherol  Alfonso  VI II  of  Castile,  but  preserved  its  privileges 
are  the  most  active.  Vitamin  E  is  essential  to  In  1813  Wellington  won  here  the  dec  isive  battle  of 
noimal  reproduction  of  some  animals,  but  in  hu-  the  Peninsular  War  against  the  French  under 
mans,  although  it  has  been  used  m  treating  certain  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Jourdan  arid  was  given  the 
disturbances  of  the  reproductive  system,  Its  value  title  duke  of  Vitoria  Vitona  has  a  Gothic  cathe- 
is  not  definitely  known  It  is  widely  distributed  in  dral 

foods,  being  especially  abundant  in  oil  obtained  Vitro"   (vetra'),  town   (pop    7,390),  Ille-et-Vilame 

fiom  the  wheat  germ  and  from  lettuce    Vitamin  K,  dept ,  NW  France,  on  the  Vilame    An  old  Breton 

identified  in  1934  by  Henuk  Dam,  is  concerned  town,  it  has  preserved  its  medieval  walls  and  castle 

with  maintaining  the  normal  clotting  of  the  blood  and  a  late  Gothic  church 

and  with  normal  functioning  of  the  liver     Two  vitriol.   For   oil   of   vitriol,   see  SULPHURIC   ACID, 

components  were  identified  in  1939,  vitamin  Ki  for  green  vitriol,  see  COPPERAS     Soe  also  BLUB 

isolated  from  alfalfa  and  vitamin  K2  isolated  from  VITRIOL  AND  WHITE  VITRIOL 

putrefied  fish  meal    Sources  of  the  vitamin  include  Vitruvius  (Marcus  Vitruvius  Pollio)  (vTtroo'veus), 

green  leaf  vegetables  (especially  alfalfa  and  spin-  1st  cent   A  D  ,  Roman  writer  on  architecture,  of 

ach),  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  soybean  oil     The  whose  life  little  is  known    His  one  work,  De  arohi- 


VIVIAN1 

Ylttotit  Colonnt:  see  COLONNA,  VITTOHIA. 

Vittonno  da  Feltre  (vGt-tore'no  da  ffeTtra),  1373- 
1446,  Italian  humanist  and  teacher,  b.  Feltre.  His 
real  name  was  Vittonno  Ramboldim  (rambolde' 
n<*).  He  studied  at  Padua  and  later  taught  there, 
but  after  a  few  year*  he  was  invited  by  the  marquis 
of  Mantua  to  educate  his  children  At  Mantua, 
Vittonno  set  up  a  little  boarding  school,  at  which 
he  taught  the  marchese's  c  luldren  and  the  children 
of  other  prominent  families,  together  with  many 
poor  children,  treating  them  all  on  an  equal  footing 
He  taught  not  only  the  humanistic  subjects,  but 
plac  ed  especial  emphasis  on  religious  and  physical 
educ  ation  Many  of  his  methods  were  novel,  espe- 
cially in  the  close  contacts  between  teacher  and 
pupil  and  in  the  adaptation  of  the  teac  lung  to  the 
ability  and  needs  of  the  child  He  is  called  an  edu- 
cator in  the  modern  spint  Many  of  the  greatest 
figures  of  16th-<  entury  Italy  were  Vittonno  da 
Feltre's  pupils  See  W  H  Woodward,  Vittonno 
da  Feltre  and  Other  Humanist  Educators  (1921) 

Vittono  Veneto  (vet-to'ryO  v&na'to),  town  (pop 
12,044),  Venetia,  NE  Italy  Here  m  Oot-Nov, 
1918,  the  Italians  won  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Austrian**  This  led  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
surrender  to  Armando  Dias  on  Nov  3. 

Vitu  Islands  (ve'too),  volcanic  group,  SW  Pacific, 
40  mi  N  of  New  Bntam,  in  the  BISMARCK  ARCHI- 
PELAGO and  part  of  the  Territory  of  New  Guinea 
Garove  (26  sq  mi )  us  the  largest  of  several  small 
islands  The  group,  formerly  called  the  French 
Islands,  it*  the  chief  copra  center  of  the  Territory 
of  New  Guinea 

Vitus,  Saint  (vl'tus),  4th  cent?,  Sicilian  martyr. 
As  one  of  the  samta  called  the  Fourteen  Holy 
Helpers  he  is  invoked  against  many  diseases,  in- 
cluding St  Vitus's  dance  Guv  is  the  English 
form  of  his  name  His  nurse  and  her  husband, 
St  Crescent  ia  and  St  Modestua,  martyred  with 
St  Vitus,  share  his  feast,  June  15 

Vivaldi,  Antonio  (anto'nyO  veval'de),  c  1675-1743, 
Italian  composer  He  had  been  ordained  as  a  priest 
before  he  taught  violin  in  Venice  from  c  1709  until 
his  death  He  also  traveled  as  a  composer  and  pro- 
ducer of  operas,  but  his  4b  operas  are  less  well 
known  than  his  instrumental  works,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  his  concern  grosn  He  stand- 
ardized the  three-movement  form  of  the  concerto 
grosao  and  patterned  it  more  and  more  after  the 
solo  concerto  Bach  made  organ  transc  riptions  of 
four  of  Vivaldi's  concertos 

Vivanti,  Annie  (vevftn'te),  1868-1942.  Italian  nov- 
elist, b  London,  daughter  of  an  exiled  Itaban 
patriot  Her  first  verse  was  published  in  1890  with 
the  aid  of  Giosue  Carducci  Her  novel  The  De- 
vourern  was  written  in  English  (1910)  and  trans- 
lated by  herself  into  Italian  (1911)  It  is  perhaps 
her  best  work  In  addition  to  short  stories  she  also 
wrote  other  novels,  including  Vae  Virtu  (1917) 
and  Mea  Cnlpa  (1927) 

Vivarais  (vevara'),  mountainous  region,  E  central 
France  It  is  similar  to  the  C&VKNNEB,  which  it 
prolongs  to  the  northeast  The  M6zenc  (5,755  ft  ) 
is  the  highest  peak  Cattle  raising  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  silkworms  are  the  chief  industries  It  roughly 
corresponds  to  Ardeche  dept  Pnvas  is  the  chief 
town  The  medieval  county  of  Viviers  or  Vivarais, 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  was  held  in  fief  from 
the  emperors  by  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  who  ceded 
it  to  the  French  crown  in  1229 

Vivarim  (vevare'ne),  Italian  family  of  painters 
originating  in  Murano  Antonio  Vivanm  (anto'nyo), 
b  c  1415,  d  between  1476  and  1484,  estab- 
lished with  his  brother-in-law,  Giovanni  d'Alema- 
gna.'a  thriving  workshop  in  Murano  A  joint  work 
is  Madonna  Enthroned  (Academy,  Venice)  W< 


,  ,  , 

danger  of  hemorrhage  in  newborn  infants  has  been 
reduced  by  the  administration  of  vitamin  K  either 
to  the  mother  or  to  the  baby  Discovery  of  vitamin 
P  or  citrin  was  reported  in  1936  by  Albert  von 


, 

tectura,  discusses  m  10  volumes  city  planning,  build- 
ing  materials,  temples  and  the  Greek  orders  of  ar- 
chitecture,  public  and  private  buildings,  interior  dec- 
orations,  waterworks,  chronometric  instruments, 


,  ,  , 

Szent-Gyorgyi    It  was  found  in  paprika  and  lemon     machines  to  be  used  in  construction,  and  military 
rind.  Although  its  part  in  human  nutrition  is  not     machines    Its  value  lies  in  its  uniqueness  and  its 


. 

definitely  determined,  it  is  believed  to  function 
along  with  vitamin  C  in  preventing  permeability 
of  capillary  walls.  See  American  Medical  Associa- 


encyclopedic  nature  Vitruvius  was  much  used  by 
Renaissance  architects  in  the  classical  revival  A 
translation  is  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library 


. 

turn,  The  Vitamin*'  a  Symposium  (1939)  and  Hand-  Vitry-le-Francois    (vetrfi'-lu-fraswa'),    town    (pop 

book  of  Nutntion  (1943),  H    C    Sherman,   The  7,066),  Marne  dept,  NE  France,  on  the  Marne 

Science  of  Nutrition  (1943),  The  Chemitttry  of  Food  river     It  was  the  headquarters  of  General  Joffre 

and  Nvtritwn  (7th  ed  ,  1946),  and  Food  and  Health  early  in  the  First  World  War  and  was  partially 

(rev.  ed.,  1947);  M   D  Rose,  Foundations  of  Nu-  destroyed  in  the  Second  World  War.    Vitry-le- 

trition  (4th  ed  ,  revised  by  Grace  MacLeod  and  Francois  was  built  by  Francis  I  to  replace  Vitry- 

G  M.  Taylor,  1944)  and  Laboratory  Handbook  for  en-Perthois  (-a-pertwa')    or  Vitry-le-Brul*  (-lu- 

DteMiea  (5th  ed.,  revised  and  rewritten  by  C.  M.  brute'),  which  had  been  burned  down  in  1144  by 

Taylor  and  Grace  MacLeod,  1949)  ;  W.  H.  Eddy,  Louis  VII  of  France  and  in  1544  by   Emperor 

Vitaminoloov  (1949)  Charles  V 

Vitebsk  (vertepsk.  vfi'tyTpsk)  ,  city  (pop,  167,424),  Vittorit  (vet-t6'ryd),   rural   town   (pop.  34,769), 

capital  of  Vitebsk  obtest,  NE  Belorussia,  on  the  SE  Sicily,  Italy,  W  of  Ragusa    Founded  in  1607, 

Western  Dvma  nver.  It  has  textile  and  machinery  it  is  an  important  center  of  wine  production  and 

manufactures.   Dating  from  the  1  1th  cent  ,  it  was  export. 


,  ork 

signed  only  by  Antonio  includes  Adoration  of  the 
Magt  (Berlin  Mus  collection)  and  the  altarpiece  in 
the  cathedral  at  Parenzo  His  brother,  Bartolomeo 
Vivarim  (bartol6ma'5).  c  1432-c  1499.  was  one 
of  the  first  to  practice  oil  painting  m  Venice  Char- 
acteristic is  his  altarpiece  depicting  St  Augustine 
and  companion  saints  (Church  of  St  John  and  St 
Paul)  Alvise  Vivarim  (alve'za)  c  1446-c  1603, 
son  of  Antonio,  was  a  celebrated  religious  painter 
His  paintings  include  Madonna  and  Saint*  (Naples) 
and  The  Resurrection  (San  Giovanni  in  Bragora) 

Vives,  Juan  Luis  (hwftn'  Iwes'  ve'vas),  1492-1540, 
Spanish  humanist  and  philosopher,  friend  of  Eras- 
mus At  the  invitation  of  Henry  VIII  he  went  to 
England,  where  he  lectured  at  Oxford  and  served 
as  tutor  for  Princess  Mary.  Opposed  to  the  divorce 
of  Henry  and  Katharine  of  Aragon,  he  left  Eng- 
land and  until  his  death  lived  in  Bruges  Vives,  a 
vigorous  and  adventurous  thinker,  opposed  the  au- 
thority of  Aristotle  and  the  conventions  of  scholas- 
ticism He  was  the  forerunner  of  Francis  Bacon  by 
his  application  of  induction  to  philosophical  and 
psychological  inquiry  and  by  pragmatic  testing  of 
hie  hypotheses  In  De  ammo  et  vita  (1538)  Vives 
produced  one  of  the  first  works  on  modern  psy- 
chology Another  of  his  books,  De  dwaplima 
(1631),  is  an  important  analysis  of  educational 
theory 

Vivian,  oil  town  (pop  2,460),  extreme  NW  La,,  near 
the  Texas  border,  me  1904 

Viriaai,  Ren*  (rdnil'  vevyane'),  1863-1925,  French 
statesman  He  entered  politics  as  a  Socialist, 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  oaf*  i 
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was  labor  minister  in  the  Clemenceau  cabinet  of 
1906-9,  and  became  premier  in  June,  1914.  Viviam 
accompanied  Poincare  to  Russia  m  July ,  1914,  and 
was  returning  at  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World 
War  His  appeal  for  a  "sacred  union"  of  all  parties 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  coalition  defense 
cabinet  He  resigned  in  Oct ,  1915.  but  served 
until  1917  as  minister  of  justice  under  his  successor, 
Aristide  Bnand  In  1917  he  visited  the  United 
States,  and  in  1921-22  he  represented  France  at 
the  naval  conference  m  Washington 
Vivien,  enchantress  see  ARTHURIAN  LEOBND 
Vmen  de  Saint-Martin,  Louis  (Iw8'  v§vy&'  du 
sg-mart6'),  1802-97,  French  geographer.  He 
wrote  several  books  on  the  history  of  France  and 
on  ancient  geography,  but  is  best  known  as  editor 
of  the  Nouveau  Dictwnnaire  de  geographie  univer- 
selle  (1876-95)  and  tho  Atlas  univertel  de  geographie 
(1876-1905) 

Vizftgapatam  (vr"zugup&'tum),  town  (pop.  70,243), 
NE  Madras  state,  India,  a  port  on  tho  Bay  of 
Bengal     It  was  established  by  the  British  in  tho 
17th  cent    Cloth  and  ornamental  objects  of  ivory, 
horn,  and  silver  are  manufactured 
Vizcaino,    Sebasti&n    (saviistyan'   vPthkaS'no),   fl. 
1602,  Spanish  explorer  and  merchant     After  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  in  Lower 
California  (1596),  he  sailed  (1602)  to  explore  the 
California  coast,  where  he  discovered  and  named 
Monterey  bav    In  1611  he  was  sent  out  to  search 
for  the  fabled  Pacific  islands  of  Rica  de  Oro  and 
Rica  de   Plata   and  to   promote  relations  with 
Japan,  the  venture  failed 
Vizcaya,  Spam  see  B  \SCJUE  PROVINCES 
Vlsardingen    (vlar'dmg-un),    municipality    (pop. 
42,987),  South  Holland  prov  ,  SW  Netherlands,  on 
the  Nieuwe  Maas  and  W  of  Rotterdam     It  is  a 
major  fishing  c  enter,  especially  for  herring  and  cod 
Vlachs:  see  WALACHIA 
Vladikavkaz,  RSFSR  see  DZAUDZHIKAV 
Vladimir   I   or    Saint   Vladimir    (vl&'dlmer,    Rus 
vltidve'mrr),    d     1015,    first    Christian    duke    of 
Kiev  (980-1015),  son  of  SVIATOSLAV  and  grand- 
son of  St   Olga     He  conquered  distant  Slavonic 
populations  and  waged  successful  war  on  the  Lithu- 
anians, the  Bulgars,  and  the  Greeks  m  Crimea    At 
first  a  fervent  pagan,  he  was  influenced  by  the  prog- 
ress of  Christianity  at  Kiev  and  by  trade  relations 
with  Byzantium  and  was  baptised  in  988  or  989 
He  made  Greek  Orthodox  Christianity  the  religion 
of  his  house  and  of  the  whole  Russian  people,  using 
force  at  Novgorod  and  other  places  against  the  old 
paganism     He  was  baptized  before  his  wedding 
with  the  Byzantine  princess,  Anna,  and  after  the 
wedding  he  retui  ned  Kherson  m  Crimea  to  Byzan- 
tium    He  enacted  several  statutes  concerning  the 
legal  status  and  courts  of  the  Church 
Vladimir   II    (Vladimir    Monomakh),    1053-1125, 
grand  duke  of  Kiev  ( 1 11 3-25)    Called  to  the  throne 
by  popular  demand  in  Kiev,  he  pacified  his  state, 
warred  successfully  on  the  Livomans,  Finns,  Bui- 
gars,  and  Cumaris,  and  once  marched  on  Constanti- 
nople   He  extended  colonization  in  the  northeast- 
ern forests,  built  new  towns,  and  dethroned  unruly 
princes    He  became  immensely  popular.   His  wi  it- 
ten  instructions  for  his  son  and  his  cousin  and  his 
eloquent  prayers  reveal  his  admirable  character 
Vladimir  (vludyfi'mTr),  city  (pop    66,761),  capital 
of  Vladimir  oblast,  central  European  RSFSR,  ENE 
of  Moscow.   It  is  a  rail  junction  and  manufactures 
machinery,  cotton  textiles,  and  plastics     Founded 
in  the  early  12th  cent   by  Vladimir  II  of  Kiev,  it 
was  (c  1150-1328)  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Vladimir-Suzdal,  which  became  the  chief  Rus- 
sian principality  after  the  breakup  of  the  Kievari 
state    Vladimir  was  destroyed  (1238)  by  the  Mon- 
gols under  Batu  Khan,  who  slew  the  grand  duke 
in  battle    The  dukes  of  Moscow  now  emerged  as 
the  chief  Russian  princes,  and  in  1364  thev  ac- 

J uired  Vladimir;  they  assumed  the  title  grand 
ukes  and  for  a  long  tune  had  themselves  crowned 
here  The  city  declined,  but  recovered  some  im- 
portance in  the  18th  cent  Among  its  many  monu- 
ments of  the  past  are  the  Uspenski  cathedral  (1 158- 
94) ,  with  a  museum  of  religious  art ,  the  Demetrius 
cathedral  (1193-97),  the  Golden  Gate,  a  city  Rate 
erected  in  1164,  and  several  monasteries  built 
(12th-13th  cent )  of  white  stone  in  the  Vladimir- 
Susdal  style  (see  RUSSIAN  ARCHITECTURE).  There 
also  are  several  museums  and  art  galleries 

VUdimir-Volynski  (vludye'mlr-vtiHn'skS),  Pol 
Wlodnmierx  (vwojffmyesh),  city  (1931  pop  24.- 
581),  W  Ukraine,  c  70  mi  N  of  Lvov  One  of  the 
oldest  Ukrainian  settlements,  it  became  the  capital 
of  the  duchy  of  Vladimir  or  Lodomena,  founded 
(c  988)  by  Duke  Vladimir  I  of  Kiev  Originally  de- 
pendent on  Kiev,  the  duchy  for  some  time  included 
all  of  VOLHYNIA  It  was  united  with  the  duchy  of 
GALICH  in  1188  Repeatedly  attacked  and  seized 
by  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Tatars,  Hungarians,  and 
Cossacks,  the  city  eventually  (1795)  passed  to  RUS- 
SIA; in  1921  it  reverted  to  Poland,  and  m  1945  it 
was  ceded  to  the  USSR 

Vladislav  (vla'dytslaf),  Czech  version  of  the  name 
Ladislaus  Two  kings  of  Bohemia  were  thus 
named ,  they  were  Vladislav  I  (who  was  LADISLAUS 
V,  king  of  Hungary)  and  Vladislav  II  (who  was 
U LADISLAUS  II,  king  of  Hungary). 
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Vladivostok  (vJa"dlv&'stok,-vu8t&k',  HUB  vla'dyS-  working  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Ad- 

vust6k'),  city  (1939  pop  206,432;  1946  estimated  vances  In  the  techniques  of  vocational  training 

pop    300,000),    capital    of    Maritime  Territory,  were  made  by  the  armed  services  during  the  Second 

RSFSR,  in  Far  Eastern  Siberia,  on  a  peninsula  World  War    The  need  for  technicians  was  so  great 


between  Amur  Bay  and  the  Golden  Horn,  two 
inlets  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  It  IH  the  chief  Russian 
port  on  the  Pacific,  the  terminus  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  HR  and  of  »  branch  of  the  Chinese  East- 
ern RR,  and  a  base  for  the  Russian  fishing  and 
whaling  fleets  Vladivostok  exports  coal,  lumber, 
vegetable  oils,  fish,  furs,  and  grain  The  port  is 
kept  open  in  winter  by  icebreakers  An  industrial 
center,  Vladivostok  has  shipyards,  airplane  plants, 
canneries,  lumber  mills,  and  food-processing  plants 
There  are  a  polytechnic  institute,  a  maiine  acad- 
emy, a  teachers  college,  and  the  Pacific  Institute  of 
Fisheries  and  Oceanography  and  other  research  in- 
stitutes. The  site  of  Vladivostok  was  settled  by 
Russians  in  1800  Charteied  m  1880,  the  City  grew 
rapidly  after  the  completion  (1905)  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  RR  and  developed  as  a  naval  base  after 
the  loss.'in  the  same  year,  of  Poit  Arthur  to  Japan 
In  the  First  World  War,  Vladivostok  was  a  major 
supply  depot  As  a  result  of  the  Revolution  of 
1917,  the  Allies  occupied  (1918)  the  city,  sup- 
posedly to  protect  their  property  Most  of  the  oc- 
cupying forces  were  Japanese,  but  there  also  were 
some  8,000  Americans  and  smaller  Butish,  Italian, 
and  French  contingents  By  1920,  when  Vladivos- 
tok was  included  in  the  newly  proclaimed  Far  East- 
ern Republic,  the  Japanese  continued  to  occupy  the 
area  and  installed  a  counterrevolutionary  Russian 
puppet  government  They  withdrew  only  in  1922, 
when  the  city  passed  under  Soviet  control  In  the 
Second  Woild  War,  Vladivostok  was  a  major  port 
for  lead-lease  supplies 


that  civilian  life  could  not  supply  them,  and  special 
training  methods  stressing  graphic  presentation 
and  practical  work  were  used  to  meet  the  demand 
Further  impetus  to  vocational  training  resulted 
from  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944 
(popularly,  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights,  from  G.I 
[general  issue],  a  slang  term  for  a  soldier),  which 
allowed  veterans  to  receive  tuition  and  subsistence 
during  extended  vocational  training  This  law 
provides  that  each  training  establishment  must  be 
approved  bv  the  state  board  of  education  before  it 
can  pai  ticipate  in  tho  program  To  meet  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  states  undei  took  extensive  super- 
visory programs  Theorists  in  vocational  training 
have  emphasized  that  its  aim  was  to  improve  the 
worker's  general  culture  as  well  as  to  further  his 
technical  training  This  policy  is  evident  in  the 
academic  requu  ements  of  public  vocational  schools 
and  in  the  work  of  public  continuation  and  evening 
schools  These  aio  provided  so  that  workers  who 
have  not  completed  the  public  school  requirements 
may  do  so  while  engaged  on  regular  jobs  In  soino 
localities  attendance  at  continuation  schools  is 
compulsory  foi  those  who  come  under  school  age 
While  continuation  and  evening  schools  are  often 
primarily  vocational,  they  frequently  include  gen- 
eral couisos  which  attract  older  workers.  Labor 
organizations  also  have  established  vocational  and 
cultural  centers  for  then  members  Outstanding 
programs  are  sponsored  by  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers 


Workei 


•kers  and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
See  SCHOOL     See  publications  of  the 


Ylaminck,    Maurice    (raoreV   du   vldmck')    1876-,  US  Office  of  Education,  Objectives  and  Problems  of 

Frem  h   painter,   writer,   and   pnnttnaker      From  Vocational  Education  (ed   by  E   A   Lee,  1938) ,  T 

1905  his  works  were  regularly  shown  at  tho  Salon  R    Adam,  The  Worker's  Road  to  Learning  (1040), 

des  Independants  and  Salon  d'Autonme     He  is  FT  Struck,  Vocational  Education  for  a  Changing 

l»est  known  for  his  highly  popular  landscapes  in  World  (1945) 

oil     Essentially  a  romantic  ist,  Vlammck  creates  vocative  (vcVkutlv)  [Latin, »for calling],  in  the giam- 

dramatic  tension  by  means  of  somber  color,  stnk-  mar  of  certain  languages  (e  g  ,  Latin),  CASE  rofer- 

ing  accents,  and  dynamic  design  and  execution  ring  to  a  person  addressed     In  English  a  spec  ml 

His  work  is  found  in  collections  of  contemporary  intonation  has  the  corresponding  meaning,  e  g ,  in 

paintings  everywhere      Vlammck  illustrated   his  Look,  Jack 

own  Communications  (1921)  and  Hiatoires  el  poemes  Vodena,  Greece   see  EDLSSX 

de  man  epoque  (1927).    Sec  study  by  K.  G.  Perls  vodk«  (vod'ku),  national  spirituous  drink  of  Russia, 

(1941)  popular  also  in  the  Baltic  states  and  Poland     Tho 

Vhssingen,  Netherlands  see  I  LUSHING.  best  vodka  is  distilled  from  rve  and  barley  malt, 

Vlona  or  wone,  Albania  see  VA.LONA.  but  the  cheaper  maize  and  potatoes  are  commonly 

Vlora  or  Vlore,  Albania   see  V -VLONA  employed     The  high  alcoholic  strength  of  over  90 

Vltava,  Czechoslovakia  see  MOLDAU,  river.  percent  is  getierallv  diluted  before  marketing     In 

vocational  guidance   see  GUIDANCE:  Russia  the  mauuf  ac  ture  and  sale  of  vodka  are  a  state 

vocational  training,  designed  to  advance  a  person's  monopoly 

general  proficiency,  especially  in  relation  to  his  Vogau,  Boris  Andreyevich    see  PILNTAK,  Bonw 

present  or  future  occupation     The  term  does  not  Vogler,  Georg  Joseph  (gfi'drk  yd'stf  fo'glur),  1749- 

uoimally  include  professional  tiaimng     Pnor  to  1814,  German  composer  and  organist,  known 


the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  APPRENTICESHIP 
system  and  the  home  were  the  principal  sources  of 
vocational  education  Since  then  society  has  been 
foiced  by  the  decline  of  handwork  and  the  speciali- 
zation of  occupational  functions  to  develop  voca- 
tional training  institutions  Manual  training,  in- 
volving general  instruction  in  the  use  of  hand  tools, 


Abb6  Vogler  Hp»  traveled  widely,  giving  organ 
concerts  and  demonstiatirig  his  innovations  in  or- 
gan construction.  He  wont  (1775)  to  Mannheim 
as  court  chaplain  and  was  court  music  director  at 
Stockholm  (1780-89)  and  at  Darmstadt  (1807-14) 
He  composed  operas,  organ  music,  Masses  and 
other  church  music,  and  some  instrumental  music 


developed  initially  in  Scandinavia  c  1866  in  re-  Browning  idealized  him  in  his  poem  "A bt  \ogler 

spouse  to  the  doctrines  of  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi  Vogler  was  the  teacher  of  Meyerbeer  and  Welw 

It  became  popular  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Vogt,  Karl  (kkrl'  fokt'),  1817-95,  German  natura 

United  States  after  1880    While  the  immediate  ob-  ist     He  was  professor  at  the  Umv    of  GiesNo 

ject  of  this  tiainmg  was  not  vocational,  it  developed      "  "         

gradually  into  extended  couises  in  industrial  tram- 


(1847-49)  and  at  the  Umv  of  Geneva  (from  1852 

r     A  collaborator  of  Louis  Agassiz  and  an  ardcn 

mg     Courses  in  bookkeeping,  stenography,  and      supporter   of    Darwin,    he    wrote   textbooks  and 


allied  commercial  work  m  both  public  and  private  popular  works  on  natural  science 
institutions  were  another  eaily  form  of  vocational  Vogt,  Nils  Collett  (nels'  koo'lot  vokt'),  1864-1937, 
training  Among  the  early  private  trade  schools 
were  Cooper  Union  (1859)  and  Pratt  Institute 
(1887)  Hampton  Institute  (1868)  and  Tuskegee 
Institute  (1881)  were  pioneeis  m  industrial,  agri- 
cultural, and  home  economics  training  for  Negroes 
The  agruultuial  high  school  (1888)  of  the  Umv 
of  Minnesota  was  the  first  regulaily  established 
public  vocational  secondaiy  school  and  introduced 
extensive  public  instruction  in  agriculture  Since 


1900  the  number  of  public  and  private  vocational 
schools  has  greatly  increased     Under  the  Smith- 


Vogt,  1 

Norwegian  lyric  poet  and  novelist  He  rebelled 
against  the  conservative,  aristocratic  backgiound 
of  his  home  and,  inspired  by  Bjornson,  determined 
to  devote  his  life  to  writing  His  poetry  IM  often 
concerned  with  memories  of  his  youth,  tinged  with 
melancholy  and  sometimes  bitterness  He  wrote 
atonea  ana  pla>  a,  but  he  is  known  chiefly  as  a  poet 
His  poems  include  From  Spring  to  Autumn  (1894), 
September  Flame  (1907),  and  Homecoming  (1917) 
He  also  wrote  an  autobiography,  From  Boy  to 

Man  (1932) 

ughes  Act  (1917)  the  Federal  government  Vogtte,  Charles  Jean  Melchior,  marquis  de  (sharl' 
assists  states  in  financing  industrial,  home  econom-  zha'  mglkydr'  m-irkP'  du  vogua'),  1829-1916, 
ics,  and  agricultural  courses  This  aid  was  extend-  French  archaeologist,  historian,  and  diplomat  Ho 
ed  in  the  George-Doen  Act  (1936)  to  include  studied  antiquities  in  Palestine  and  Syria  (1853- 
teacher  training  and  certain  other  occupations.  54)  and  was  ambassador  at  Constantinople  (1871- 
Largc  communities  frequently  have  separate  public  75)  and  at  Vienna  (1875-79)  His  numerous 
schools  devoted  to  specific  occupational  fields,  and  writings  include  Syne  centrale  architecture  civile  et 
some  counties  and  states  sponsor  legional  voca-  religieute du  lerau  VHfane tiecle  (2  vols  ,  1865-77) 
tional  training  establishments  These  public  VogU6,  Eugene  Marie  Melchior,  vlcomte  de  (uzhPn' 
schools  work  closely  with  the  interested  trades  and  mars'  meikyor'  vfikflt'  da  v&giia'),  1848-1910, 
industries  in  establishing  curnculuras  and  m  French  critic  He  fought  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
GUIDANCE  programs  The  cooperative  training  War  and  was  imprisoned  for  six  months  at  Magde- 
technique,  in  which  the  student  works  part  time  in  burg  He  served  (1876-82)  in  the  embassy  at  St 

the  job  for  which  he  is  preparing,  is  a  common     **        '  '  '  

feature  of  these  schools    Many  industries  have  in- 
stituted extensive  vocational  training  programs  for 


Petersburg  and  became  interested  in  Russian  lit- 
erature. Influenced  by  romanticism  and  disinclined 

._ „, „.      towards  naturalism,  Vogtte  wrote  a  series  of  essays, 

their  employees,  and  virtually  all  trades  require     Le  Roman  nuse  (1886,  Eng.  tr  ,  The  Ruffian  Novel, 


apprenticeship  and  on-the-job  training   Vocational 
correspondence  courses  in   great  numbers  were 


1913).   Introducing  the  novelists  from  Pushkin  to 
Tolstoy  into  France,  this  book  had  wide  influence 


formed  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  training,  on  French  literary  thought. 

Many  of  these  were  poorly  designed  and  without  voice,  sound  produced  by  human  beings  in  singing 

value,  but  were  improved  under  the  informal  super-  and  speaking    The  source  of  the  sound  is  the  vibra- 

vision  of  the  National  Home  Study  Council  (1926)  tion  of  the  vocal  cords,  which  are  inside  the  LABYNX, 


CFOM  rtfowcM  «r«  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  facet  p«««  1. 


end  the  production  of  the  sounds  is  called  phona- 
tion.  The  vocal  corda  are  aet  into  vibration  by  air 
from  the  windpipe  passing  over  them,  and  they  in 
turn  produce  resonance  in  the  column  of  air  en- 
closed by  the  pharynx  At  puberty  the  vocal  cords 
of  the  male  become  approximately  double  their 
original  length,  with  the  result  that  the  average 
adult  male  voice  is  about  an  octave  lower  in  pitch 
than  the  female  The  voice  ia  not  only  man's  prin- 
cipal means  of  communication,  but  was  undoubt- 
edly his  first  musical  instrument.  It  can  be  ob- 
served m  children  that  to  express  one's  emotions 
with  the  singing  voice  IB  as  natural  as  to  express 
one's  thoughts  by  means  of  the  speaking  voice  The 
princ  ipal  difference  m  singing  and  speaking  is  that 
in  singing  the  vowel  sounds  are  sustained  and  given 
definite  pitch  Despite  the  naturalness  of  singing, 
training  the  singing  voice  for  artistic-  purposes  is 
perhaps  the  most  subtle  and  difficult  branch  of 
music  pedagogy  The  instrument  is  within  the 
performer,  andT not  only  can  ho  not  nee  it  and  can 
never  know  exactly  how  the  tone  is  produc  ed,  but 
the  condition  of  the  vocal  apparatus  can  never  be 
any  better  than  the  physic  al  and  mental  condition 
of  the  singer  Sine  e  the  vocal  impulse  cannot  actu- 
ally be  described,  the  teacher's  task  is  to  provide 
the  pupil  with  concepts,  principally  imaginative, 
whu  h  will  free  the  vocal  apparatus  irom  restrictive 
tensions  and  lead  ultimately  to  the  complete  coor- 
dination of  all  the  faculties  involved  The  differ- 
enc  es  m  the  various  vocal  "methods"  of  numerous 
teac  hers  is  accounted  for  by  the  different  concepts 
that  they  have  hit  upon  A  survey  of  these  con- 
cepts is  found  in  Training  thts  Kinging  Voice  (1947) 
bv  V  A  Fields  The  diverse  ways  in  which  the 
singing  voice  can  be  used  mav  be  illustrated  b>  a 
comparison  of  the  singing  of  an  Oriental  singer,  an 
opera  singer,  and  a  blues  singer  The  song  of  past 
ages  cannot  be  heard  today  as  it  was  intended  to 
sound  bee  ause  of  the  great  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  art  of  singing  within  Western  musical 
culture  Gregorian  c  hant  mav  well  have  been  sung 
with  something  like  an  Oriental  technique  The 
Neapolitan  operatic  school  developed  the  art  of  bel 
cant  ft,  which  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  vocal 
tec  hrnque  known  to  Western  music  The  art  of  the 
caxtrato  (see  KUNUCH)  was  unlike  anything  which 
c  an  be  heard  today — one  reason  for  the  lac  k  of  per- 
formanc  e  of  the  operas  of  Handel  The  foundation 
of  the  scientific  study  of  the  voice  was  laid  in  the 
middle  of  the  19th  cent  by  Manuel  Patncio  Rodri- 
guez Garcia,  an  extraordinarily  successful  voice 
teac  her,  who  invented  the  lary  ngosc  ope  and  wrote 
Alfmoire  sur  la  voix  humainf  (1S40)  and  Trait& 
tomplet  de  I'art  du  chant  (1847)  Theie  is  doubt, 
however,  as  to  how  much  physiological  knowledge 
of  the  voie  e  it  is  nee  essary  or  desirable  lor  the  singer 
to  have,  the  laryngoscope  probabK  had  little  to  do 
with  Garc  fa's  success  as  a  Hinging  teac  her  Singing 
voices  are  c  lassified  basic  ulh  ac  c  ordmg  to  range  as 
SOPKANO  and  CONTRALTO,  the  high  and  low  female 
voices,  with  mezzo-soprano  as  an  intermediate 
classification,  and  as  TENOK  find  BARM,  the  high  and 
low  male  voices,  with  BAiuroNi1  as  an  intermediate 
classification  Within  these  range  classifications 
there  are  more  specific  c  lassific  ations  as  to  the  qual- 
ity of  a  voice  and  the  type  of  music  that  auita  it 
best,  e  g  ,  coloratura  soprano  Choral  music  gener- 
al 1\  presupposes  a  range  of  about  an  octave  and  a 
halt  for  each  voice,  but  a  solo  singer  must  have  at 
least  two  octaves,  and  some  have  been  known  to 
possess  ranges  of  three,  even  three  and  a  half,  oc- 
taves See  H  P  Greene,  1 ntei pretatwn  in  Song 
(1912),  W  J  Henderson,  The  Early  History  of 
Hinging  (1921)  and  The  Ait  of  Singing  (1938). 

voice,  grammatical  category  according  to  which 
an  action  is  referred  to  as  done  by  the  subject 
(active,  e  g  ,  men  shoot  bears)  01  to  the  subject 
(passive,  e  g  ,  bears  are  shot  by  men)  In  Latin, 
voice  is  a  category  of  IN> LECTION  like  mood  or 
tense  In  ancient  Greek,  verbs  were  conjugated  in 
three  voices,  active,  passive,  and  middle  (re- 
flexive) 

Votsin,  La   see  POISON  AFFAIR 

Voiture,  Vincent  (vg^a'  vwrttur'),  1597-1648,  French 
man  of  letters  and  poet  Ho  wrote  in  the  precious 
manner  of  the  salon  of  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet, 
in  which  he  was  a  leading  figure 

Vojvodina  or  Voivodina  (both  voi*vSdeVna),  auton- 
omous province  (8,683  sq  mi  ,  pop  1,661,032),  N 
Serbia,  Yugoslavia  Novi  Sad  is  the  capital 
^  ojvodma  borders  on  Hungary^n  the  north  and  on 
Rumania  in  the  east  A  part  of  the  great  Danubian 
plain,  it  is  watered  by  the  Danube,  the  Theisa, 
and  the  Sava  and  constitutes  the  most  densely 
populated  and  most  prosperous  part  of  Serbia. 
About  60  pen  ent  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation 
It  is  the  chief  source  of  gram  in  Yugoslavia;  fruit 
(notably  plums,  used  for  a  powerful  brandy), 
grapes,  and  vegetables  are  extensively  cultivated 
Cattle  raising  is  also  important,  and  food  process- 
ing is  the  largest  industry  Besides  Novi  Sad,  the 
chief  cities  are  Subotica,  Zrenjamn,  Sombor,  and 
Pancevo  The  region  was  part  of  Hungary  and 
Croatia  before  its  conquest  by  the  Turks  m  the  16th 
cent ,  and  it  was  restored  to  the  Hungarian  crown 
bv  the  Treaty  of  Passarowitz  (1699).  Parts  of  the 
region  weie  included  m  the  military  frontier  of  S 


2001 

Hungary  in  the  18th  cent.,  and  the  whole  region  was 
settled  with  Serbian  and  Croatian  fugitives  from 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  aa  well  as  by  German  colo- 
nists The  present  population  is  still  very  mixed 
and  includes  Serbs,  Croats,  Magyars,  Rumanians, 
and  Slovaks  The  region  was  ceded  (1Q20)  to 
Yugoslavia  by  the  Treaty  of  Trianon,  and  it  re- 
ceived autonomy  in  1946  As  constituted  in  1946, 
the  Vojvodina  consists  of  three  sections — the 
Srem,  ui  the  southwest,  whi<  h  was  part  of  Croatia- 
Slavoma  until  1918,  the  Backa,  in  the  northwest, 
which  was  an  integral  part  of  Hungary,  arid  the 
western  part  of  the  BANAT  OF  TBMESVAR,  in  the 
southeast. 

volcano  (volka'no)  [Ital  ,«*vulc  an],  aperture  in  the 
earth's  surface  or  crust  through  which  gases, 
molten  rock,  and  solid  fragments  are  discharged 
The  teim  is  commonly  applied  to  both  the  vent 
and  the  c  one  or  c  on»  al  mountain  built  up  around 
the  vont  by  the  ejected  rock  materials  Often  the 
mountain  has  at  its  apex  a  cavity,  or  crater,  in 
which  is  the  mouth  of  the  vent  Volcanoes  are 
described  as  active,  dormant,  or  extinct.  Some  500 
are  known  to  be  active,  arid  they  are  distributed 
chiefly  m  two  great  bolts  One  belt  includes  the 
Pacific  coasts  of  South  America,  Central  America, 
Mexico,  and  North  America,  the  Aleutians,  the 
Japanese  and  Malayan  archipelagoes,  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  and  New  Zealand,  the  other  extends 
from  Central  America  through  the  West  Indies, 
across  the  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Asia 
Minor  to  the  East  Indies  Volcanic  activity, 
known  as  eruption,  rna>  take  any  one  or  more  of 
four  chief  forms  or  phases,  known  as  Hawaiian, 
Strombolian,  Vulcaman,  and  Peleean  In  the 
Hawaiian  phase  there  is  an  effusion  of  basaltic 
lava  unaccompanied  by  explosion  and  ejection  of 
fragments  The  eruptions  of  Mauna  Loa  are 
typical  The  Strombolian  phase  derives  its  name 
from  the  volcano  Strornboli  in  the  Lipan  or 
Aeolian  Islands,  N  of  Sic  ily.  It  applies  to  con- 
tinuous but  comparatively  mild  discharges  in 
which  viscous  lava  is  emitted  in  recurring,  mild 
explosions,  the  ejection  of  incandescent  material 
produc  es  luminous  c  louds  The  more  explosive 
volcanic  eruption  is  Vulcaman  In  this  phase  the 
magma  (lava  before  emission)  accumulates  m  the 
upper  level  but  is  blocked  by  a  plug  of  hardened 
lava  whu  h  forms  at  the  orific  e  between  consec  utive 
explosions  W  hen  the  explosive  gases  have  reac  lied 
a  certain  pressure  within  the  volcano,  masses  of 
solid  and  liquid  rock  erupt  into  the  air  and  clouds 
of  vapor  form  over  the  crater,  unlike  the  Strom- 
bohan phase  the  c  louds  are  not  incandescent  The 
Peleean  phase  is  the  most  violent  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion, manifesting  emission  of  fine  ash,  hot  gas- 
charged  fragments  of  lava,  and  superheated  steam 
in  an  incandescent  "cloud"  which  travels  at  great 
speed  This  phase  derived  its  name  from  Mont 
PEI  Efc,  which  erupted  m  this  fashion  in  1902. 
there  occurred  a  series  of  violent  explosions  and 
the  formation  of  the  cloud  that  annihilated  all  life 
in  its  path,  finally  the  mountain  itself  was  blown 
apart  Eruptions  are  often  accompanied  by  tor- 
rential rams  caused  by  the  condensation  of  steam 
The  fragments  erupted  vary  in  size,  they  include 
minute  particles  of  volcanic,  dust  and  ash,  /opt/ii 
(cirideis  or  pellets),  bombs  (rounded  or  ellipsoidal 
masses  of  hardened  magma),  and  huge  masses 
Explosive  eruptions  build  up  steep-sided  cones, 
while  the  nonexplosive  volcanoes  usually  form 
broad,  low  lava  cones  Eruptions  also  occur  under 
the  sea  The  causes  of  volcanic  activit\  are  not 
clearly  known,  though  the  explanation  for  their 
explosive  force  lies  m  the  pressure  of  the  gases 
imprisoned  within  the  molten  rock  The  soil  re- 
sulting from  decomposition  of  vol<  ame  materials 
is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  ash  itself  is  a  good 
polishing  and  cleansing  agent  Notable  eruptions 
within  historic  times  hive  Ixsen  those  of  Wbuvms, 
in  Italy  (AD  79),  Joiullo,  in  Mexico  (1759), 
Krakatoa,  near  Java  (1883),  Bnndai,  in  Japan 
(1888),  Koufrirre,  on  St  Vincent  (l'X)2),  and 
Santa  Maria,  in  Guatemala  (1902)  Other  notahlo 
volcanoes  are  Cotopaxi  and  Chimborazo  (r  cuador), 
Izalco  (Salvador),  Ixtacihautl  and  Popocatepetl 
(Mexico),  Lassen  Peak  (United  States),  Katrnai 
(Alaska),  and  Etna  (Sicily)  See  also  IAVA  See 
G  W.  T>irell,  Volcanoes  (1931),  C  A  Cotton, 
Volcanoes  as  Landscape  Forms  (1944),  S  N 
Coleman,  Volcanoes,  Neio  and  Old  (1946) 

Volcano  Islands,  Jap  Kman-rttto,  island  group 
(11  sq  mi  ,  pop  1,154),  W  Pacific,  6(>0  nautical 
mi.  S  of  Tokyo  The  most  important  island  of  the 
group  is  Iwo  JIMA,  the  highest  peak  (3,181  ft  )  is 
on  Mmami-iwo-jinuv  There  are  sugar  plantations 
and  sulphur  mines  The  inhabitants  aie  mostly 
Japanese,  with  some  Koreans  and  Fotmosans 
Japan  annexed  the  islands  in  1887,  placing  them 
under  the  Tokyo  prefecture,  after  the  Japanese 
surrender  in  1945,  the  group  was  lemoved  from 
Tokyo's  jurisdiction 

Volendam  (vdlundam'),  village,  North  Holland 
prov  ,  NW  Netherlands,  on  the  Ijsselmeer  (for- 
merly the  Zuider  Zee)  and  NNE  of  Amsterdam. 
A  picturesque  place,  virtually  unchanged  sine  e  the 
17th  cent ,  it  is  a  famous  tourist  center  and  is 
much  frequented  by  artists 
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Volga  (vfil'gu,  Rus.  vdl'gtt),  river,  2,290  mi.  long, 
central  and  £  European  RSFSR  It  is  the  largest 
river  of  Europe  and  the  principal  waterway  of  the 
USSR,  being  navigable  m  nearly  its  entire  course 
Rising,  at  an  altitude  of  only  748  ft ,  in  the  Valdai 
Hills,  it  winds  E  past  Rzhev  and  Kalinin,  through 
the  RYHINHK  RESERVOIR,  and  past  Shcherbakov, 
Yaroslavl,  Kostroma,  and  Gorki  (formerly  Nizhni 
Novgorod)  to  Kazan,  where  it  turns  south  and 
continues  its  broad,  majestic  course  past  Ulyanovsk, 
Kuibyshev  (formerly  Samara),  Saratov,  and 
Stalingrad  At  Astrakhan,  near  its  mouth  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  it  fans  out  into  a  wide  delta  Its 
chief  affluents  are,  from  the  right,  the  Oka  and  the 
Sura  and,  from  the  left,  the  Vetluga,  the  KAMA, 
and  the  Samara  The  MABIINBK  SYSTEM  links  the 
Volga  with  the  Baltic  Sea  and  with  the  Baltic- 
White  Sea  Canal,  the  Moscow  Canal,  opened  in 
1937,  connects  it  directly  with  Moscow,  a  canal 
linking  the  Volga  at  Stalingrad  with  the  eastern 
bend  of  the  Don  hah  been  projec  ted.  In  its  upper 
c  ourse  the  Volga  travertes  numerous  lakes  Below 
Gorki,  it  broadens  considerably  and  is  lined  on 
its  right  (western)  bank  by  the  bluffs  of  the  Volga 
Hills,  which  contrast  sharply  with  the  steppe  that 
extends  from  the  left  bank  The  ZHIOCLI  mts 
cause  the  river  to  make  a  sharp  bend,  which 
reac  hes  its  easternmost  point  at  Kuibv  shev  and 
whic  h  is  known  as  the  Samara  bend  The  Volga  is 
navigable  from  late  April  to  late  November  at 
She  herbakov,  and  from  early  Marc  h  to  mid- 
Dec  ember  at  Astrakhan  A  tranquil,  regular 
stream,  it  has  a  flood  stage  in  Mav  and  June  and  a 
low-water  stage  in  the  late  summer,  when  shoals 
and  sandbars  somewhat  impede  navigation 
There  are  many  important  hydroelectric  stations, 
notably  at  Uglic  h,  at  Shcherbakov,  and  at  Ivan- 
kovo,  all  along  the  upper  Volga  At  Ivankovo, 
NW  of  Moscow,  a  dam  (completed  1937)  creates 
the  vast  Volga  Reservoir  or  Moscow  Sea,  covering 
an  area  of  125  sq  mi  ,  this  is  connected  with  the 
Moskva  river  b>  the  Mow  ow  Canal  Large  hyclro- 
elec  trie  stations  have  been  piojected  at  Gorki,  at 
Kuibyshev,  and  at  Stalingrad  The  Volga  ha-* 
played  an  incalculably  important  part  m  the  hie 
of  the  Russian  people,  and  it  is  charac  teristicallj 
named  in  Russian  folklore  "Mother  Volga  "  Its 
basin  comprises  one  third  of  the  European  USSR 
For  centuries  it  has  served  as  the  chief  thorough- 
fare of  Russia  and  as  the  lifeline  of  Russian  coloni- 
zation to  the  oast  It  still  c  arries  one  third  of  the 
total  river  freight  of  the  USSR,  and  it  is  used  for 
irrigating  the  vast  steppes  of  the  lower  Volga 
region  Grain,  oil  (chiefly  from  Baku,  shipped 
across  the  Caspian  Sea),  salt,  fish,  and  caviar 
(from  the  Volga  delta  and  the  Caspian)  are  shipped 
upstream,  lumber  is  the  mam  commodity  shipped 
downstream  The  Volga  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  as  the  Rha,  but  little  was  known  about  the 
river  until  the  early  Middle  Age-s,  when  Slavic 
tribes  settled  along  its  upper  course,  the*  Bulgara 
(see  BM,GAKS,  EAHT*KN)  along  its  middle  course, 
and  the  KHAZARH  m  the  south  Its  importanc  e  as  a 
trade  route  dates  from  that  time  The  Russians 
soon  extended  their  control  as  far  as  to  Nizhni 
Novgorod  (see  GORKI),  founded  in  1221  The 
Mongol  invasion  of  the  13th  cent  resulted  in  the 
direct  control  by  the  Golden  Horde  of  the  Volga 
below  Nizhni  Novgorod  and  in  the  creation  of  the 
Tatar  khanates  of  KAZAN  and  \HTHVKHAN,  which 
fell  to  Moscow  only  in  the  loth  cent  Sarai,  on 
the  Volga  near  modern  Stalingrad,  was  the  c  apital 
of  the  empire  of  the  Golden  Horde  The  conquest 
of  these  territories  was  largely  the  woik  of  the 
Cossacks,  who  used  the  Volga  and  its  tiibutanes 
for  their  epic  forays  into  Siberia  (undei  Yermak 
m  the  16th  cent  )  and  into  the  Caspian  Sea  (under 
Stenka  Razm,  in  the  17th  cent )  Many  of  the 
Finnic  and  Turco-Tatar  nationalities  still  live  in 
the  middle  and  lower  Volga  regions,  notably  m  the 
Chuvash  ASSR,  the  Man  ASSR,  the  Moidvinian 
ASSR,  the  Tatar  ASSR,  and  the  Udmuit  ASSH 
In  the  lower  Volga  region  the  KALMM  K»  were 
settled  in  the  early  17th  cent.  The  lower  Volga 
was  the  center  of  the  great  peasant  rebellions  under 
Stenka  Kazm  and  Pugachev,  and  after  their  sup- 
pression Catherine  II  settled  many  German  colo- 
nists in  the  region  around  Saratov  In  the  Second 
World  War,  when  the  Volga  was  briefly  reached  bv 
the  Axis  forces  at  Stalingrad,  the  GB.MMAN  VOLGA 
REPUBLIC  and  the  Kalmuck  ASSR  were  dissolved 
by  the  Soviet  authorities 

Volhyma  (voll'nyu),  Rus  Volyn)  vnll'nyu),  Pol 
Wolyn  (v6'wmyu),  historic  region,  NW  Ukraine, 
one  of  the  oldest  Slavic  settlements  in  Europe. 
The  name  is  denved  fiom  the  extinct  city  of  \  olyn, 
said  to  have  been  situated  on  the  Western  Bug. 
Its  eailj  history  from  c  981  overlaps  with  that  of 
the  duchies  of  Vladimir  (see  VLADIMIR-VOL^  NSKJ) 
and  GAUCH,  after  the  disintegration  (c  1340)  of 
the  duchy  of  Gahch-Vladinur,  Volhynia  was  dis- 
puted between  Poland  and  Lithuania  When  these 
two  rivals  united  in  one  state  (1569),  Volhyma  be- 
came a  quasi-autonomous  Polish  province  In  the 
second  and  third  Polish  partitions  (1793  and  1795) 
Volhyma  passed  to  Russia,  but  in  1921  its  western 
section  was  returned  to  Poland,  while  the  rest 
passed  to  the  Ukrainian  SSR  In  1945  Poland 
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ceded  its  part  to  the  Ukraine:  this  section  includes 
the  Volyn  oblast  (7,700 eq,  mi.;  pop  1,100,000),  an 
agricultural  lowland  Lutsk  is  the  capital, 
Yolk,  Douglas  (v6lk),  1856-1935,  American  por- 
trait and  figure  painter,  b  Pittsneld,  Mass . 
studied  with  Gerome  in  Paris,  son  of  Leonard 
Wells  Volk  He  organized  (1803)  and  directed  the 
Minneapolis  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  later,  in  New 
York,  was  an  instructor  at  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  Cooper  Union,  and  the  Art  Students) 
League,  Among  his  paintings  are  Little  Mildred 
and  a  portrait  of  Felix  Adler  (Metropolitan  Mua  ) , 
portraits  of  General  Perahing  and  King  Albert  of 
Belgium  (National  Gall  of  Art,  Washington,  DC), 
a  portrait  of  Lincoln  ((Albright  Art  Gall ,  Buffalo, 
NY);  Puntan  Mother  and  Child  (Carnegie  Inst., 
Pittsburgh) ,  and  Accused  of  Witchcraft  (Corcoran 
Gall.) 

Volk,  Leonard  Wells,  1828-95,  American  sculptor, 
b  Wellstown  (now  Wells),  N  Y  ,  son  of  a  stone- 
cutter An  itinerant  tombstone  cutter,  Volk  went 
(1848)  from  New  York  state  to  tit  Louis,  where 
he  set  up  a  sculptor's  studio  He  later  studied  m 
Rome,  through  the  interest  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
and  in  1857  opened  a  studio  in  Chicago.  There  ho 
was  active  in  founding  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Design  In  1860  he  made  a  life  mask  of  Lincoln 
and  caat  his  hands — of  great  value  to  sculptors 
Among  Volk's  works  are  some  portrait  busts,  in- 
cluding one  of  Lincoln,  statues  of  Lincoln  and 
Stephen  A  Douglas  in  the  capitol,  Springfield,  111  , 
the  Douglas  monument,  Chicago,  and  military 
monuments  at  Rochester,  N  Y.,  and  elsewhere 
Douglas  Volk  was  his  won 

Vollard,  Ambrowe  (ahroouz'  volftr'),  1867-193Q, 
French  art  dealer,  collector,  and  publisher,  b 
Reunion  He  was  noted  for  his  early  recognition 
and  sponsorship  of  leading  artists  of  the  school  of 
Pans,  especially  Van  Gogh  and  C6»anne  (for  whom 
he  held  the  first  one-man  exhibitions)  and  Renault 
His  interest  m  publishing  dated  from  the  beginning 
of  his  career  The  three  Albums  des  peintres- 
graveurt  (189tt-99)  included  prints  by  Bonnard, 
Cezanne,  Chagall,  •  Degas,  Munch,  Renoir,  and 
others.  In  1900  he  published  Parollelement  by  Vor- 
lame,  with  lithographs  by  Bonnard,  and  thereafter 
concentrated  on  the  production  of  fine  editions  il- 
lustrated with  original  prints  by  such  artists  as 
Picasso,  Dufy,  Hod  on,  and  Rouault,  works  which 
are  now  highly  prized  by  rare-book  collectors  and 
museums  Vollard  himself  wrote  anecdotal  biogra- 
phies of  his  friends  Cezanne,  Renoir,  and  Degas,  as 
well  as  an  autobiographical  work.  Recollections  of  a 
Picture  Dealer  (Eng  tr  from  manuscript,  1936) 
volleyball,  outdoor  or  indoor  ball  game  plaved  on  a 
level  court  An  upright  net,  the  top  of  which  stand? 
8  ft  from  the  ground,  divides  the  court  (60  ft  long 
and  30  ft  wide)  m  half  Smaller  courts  are  generally 
used  when  women  or  children  play  the  game 
Three  forwards  and  three  backs,  each  covering 
an  equal  area  of  the  court,  compose  a  volleyball 
team  The  inflated-rubber  volleyball,  about  27  in. 
m  circumference,  is  served  from  the  right  side  of 
the  back  lines  of  the  court  The  ball  is  batted  with 
the  open  hand  and  must  clear  the  top  of  the  net, 
it  may  go  into  any  part  of  the  opponents'  court 
Only  one  try  is  allowed  on  the  serve.  The  ball 
must  be  returned  without  allowing  it  to  touch  the 
ground  and  must  be  volleyed  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  court  Any  part  of  the  body  above  the  knee 
may  be  used  to  bat  the  ball,  and  a  maximum  of 
three  volley  passes  (from  player  to  player  on  one 
team)  are  permitted  before  the  ball  is  returned. 
Only  the  team  that  is  serving  scores,  and  if  the 
receiving  team  wins  the  volley,  it  gams  the  next 
serve  The  team  scoring  15  points  first  wins  the 
game,  but  if  the  score  is  tied  at  14,  the  first  team 
to  score  two  consecutive  points  wins  Volley- 
ball was  originated  bv  William  C  Morgan  at 
Holyoke.  Mass.,  in  1895  The  game  was  fostered 
by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  its 
early  years  and  soon  was  adopted  by  many 
women's  and  youth  organizations  In  1929  the 
United  States  Volley  Ball  Association  was  or- 
ganised See  R.  £.  Laveaga,  Vottey  Ball  (1933) 
Volney,  ContUntin  Frtn$ois  do  ChasseboBuf,  comte 
de  (kdstate-'  fraswa'  du  shasbuf  kat'  da  vdlnft'), 
1757-1820,  French  scholar  He  traveled  in  Egypt 
and  Syna  in  the  1780s  and  wrote  an  account  of  his 
journey,  Voyage  en  Syne  et  en  Egyptf  (1787),  no- 
table for  its  information  about  inscriptions  and 
Arabic  customs,  it  was  useful  to  Napoleon  during 
his  Egyptian  campaign.  Volney  served  as  deputy 
(1789)  to  the  States-General,  as  secretary  (1790)  of 
the  National  Assembly,  and  later,  following  a  so- 
journ in  the  United  States,  as  senator  under  Na- 
poleon, who  made  him  a  count  in  1808,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  chamber  of  peers  under  Louis 
XVIII  His  principal  work,  Let  Ruines;  on,  Medv 
tation  »ur  let  revolution*  de*  empire*  (1791),  popu- 
larising religious  skepticism,  was  influential  not 
only  in  France  but  also  in  England  and  the  United 
States;  it  went  through  many  translations  and  edi- 
tions and  stimulated  much  controversy  His  writ- 
ings also  include  works  on  the  United  States,  on 
ancient  history,  and  on  Arabic. 
Volo,  Greece:  see  VOLOS 
Vologda  (vMugdtt),  city  (pop.  85,194),  capital  of 
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Vologda  oblast,  N  European  RSFSR,  on  the  Volog- 
da river  (a  tributary  of  the  Sukbona)  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  Leningrad-Kirov  and  Moscow- 
Archangel  railroads  It  is  a  transportation  center 
and  has  a  large  dairy  industry.  Founded  in  1147, 
it  was  at  first  ruled  by  Novgorod;  it  became  (1397) 
the  seat  of  a  Russian  principality  which  passed  to 
Moscow  in  1481  In  the  16th  cent.  Vologda  nour- 
ished as  a  trade  center  on  the  road  to  Archangel. 
The  city  has  retained  its  old  kremlin,  which  con- 
tains the  18th-century  episcopal  palace  (now  a 
museum)  Other  historic  buildings  are  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St  Sophia  (16th  cent )  and,  in  a  suburb, 
the  Spasso-Pnluki  monastery,  founded  in  1371. 
Volos  (vd'lds),  city  (pop  64,919),  E  Greece,  in  SE 
ThesHaly,  beautifully  Hituated  on  the  Gulf  of  Volos 
or  Pagasaean  Gulf,  an  inlet  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  A 
new  city,  it  is  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  towns  of 
Pagasae  and  Demetrias  Volos  trades  in  tobacco, 
wheat,  almonds,  olives,  and  fish,  and  it  has  a  textile 
industry  It  was  heavily  damaged  in  the  Second 
World  War  It  is  also  spelled  Volo 
Volscians  (vSl'shun)  or  Volsci  (vdl'sl),1  people  of 
ancient  Italy.  They  occupied  the  country  SE  of 
the  Alban  Hills  They  and  the  Samnitos  were 
early  opponents  of  the  Romans  and  Latins,  and 
the  story  of  Coriolanus  reflects  the  fierceness  of 
the  Volscian  attacks  on  Rome  Warfare  apparent- 
ly continued  from  the  6th  cent  B  C  until  the  4th 
cent  B  C ,  when  the  Volscians  were  conquered 
and  were  promptly  and  completely  Romanised 
Volsinii  (voM'n?!),  ancient  uty  of  Etruria,  proba- 
bly on  the  site  of  modern  Orvieto  It  was  a  power- 
ful member  of  the  Etruscan  League,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  league  was  broken  when  Romans  con- 
quered and  thoroughly  sat  ked  Volsmn  in  280  B  C. 
A  new  Volsinu  was  founded  near  LOTUS  Vul- 
simenses  (Lake  Bolsena) 

Volsk  (v61sk),  cjty  (pop  55,053),  E  European 
RSFSR,  a  port  on  the  Volga  above  Saratov  It 
is  a  gram-Hhipping  center  and  has  cement  plants 
and  other  manufactures 

Volstead,  Andrew  Joseph  (v&l'atfd),  18(>0-1947, 
American  legislator,  b  Goodhue  co  ,  Minn  ,  edu- 
cated at  St  Olaf  College  and  Decorah  Institute 
Admitted  (1884)  to  the  bar,  he  practiced  law  in 
Minnesota  He  held  several  local  offices  before 
he  served  (1903-23)  in  the  US  Congress  He 
sponsored  many  measures  m  Congress  and  became 
a  national  figure  tut  the  author  of  the  Volstead  Act. 
This  Federal  prohibition  act  made  provisions  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
The  Volstead  Act — passed  in  1919  over  the  veto  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson — denned  an  intoxicat- 
ing beverage  as  one  that  contains  more  than  5 
percent  of  alcohol  by  volume  It  also  provided 
Federal  agents  the  power  to  investigate  and  prose- 
cute violations  of  the  amendment  and  defined  the 
uses  of  injunctions  against  violators  The  act  was 
modified  (1033)  to  permit  the  sale  of  3  2  percent 
beer  and  wine  and  became  void  after  the  repeal  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  late  in  1933  See  J.  A 
Krout,  Ongina  of  Prohibition  (1926) 
Volsungasaga  (v&l'aotmg-gusii'gu)  [Icelandic, -saga 
of  the  volnungs],  Icelandic  prose  «aga  founded  ap- 
parently, on  earlier  poetic  materials,  which  are 
represented  in  Germany  b\  the  NIHKLUNOENIJED 
It  was  probably  assembled  m  the  12th  or  13th  oent 
Its  heroine  is  GUDRUN,  who  accomplishes  the  rum 
of  the  Volsungs,  the  principal  of  whom  is  Sigurd 
(see  SIEGFRIED)  The  Brunhild  of  the  Nibelungen- 
lied  is  here  called  Brynhild  William  Morns  trans- 
lated the  aaga  and  also  based  on  it  his  Story  of 
Sigurd  the  Voltung  and  the  Fall  of  the  Nihlungt 
(1876)  See  H  G  Leach,  ed  ,  A  Pageant  of  Old 
Scandinavia  (1946) 

volt  (for  Alessandro  Volta],  unit  of  measurement  in 
electricity  It  is  the  unit  of  electromotive  force 
(written  commonly  as  emf),  i  e  ,  the  unit  of  measure- 
ment of  the  force  driving  a  current  of  electricity 
along  a  conductor,  both  emf  and  the  difference  of 
potential  (upon  which  emf  depends)  are  measured 
in  terms  of  volts  An  instrument  for  measuring 
this  voltage  is  called  a  voltmeter  and  is  a  form  of 
GALVANOMETER  The  international  volt  is  defined 
as  the  electromotive  force  which  produces  a  cur- 
rent of  one  AMPERE  (international)  when  acting  on 
a  conductor  with  a  resistance  of  one  OHM  (interna- 
tional) It  is  determined  by  application  of  OHM'S 
LAW  The  Weston  normal  cell  (the  Weston  port- 
able cell  is  employed  in  common  practice)  is  used 
to  standardise  the  international  volt,  its  emf  being 
taken,  at  20°C  ,  as  1  0183  international  volts 
Volta,  Aleestndro,  Conte  (alessan'dro  kon'ta 
vdl'ta),  1745-1827,  Italian  physicist  He  was 
professor  of  physics  at  the  Umv  of  Pavia  from 
1779  and  became  famous  for  his  work  in  electricity 
Napoleon  made  him  a  count  and  a  senator  of  the 
kingdom  of  Lombardy  He  invented  the  so-called 
VOLTA 's  PILE  OR  VOLTAIC  PILE,  the  electrophorus, 
a  device  consisting  of  a  disk  of  some  substance  such 
as  hard  rubber,  which  is  charged  negatively,  and  a 
metal  plate  (with  an  insulating  handle),  in  which  a 
charge  of  electricity  is  produced  by  induction:  an 
electric  CONDENSER;  and  the  VOLTAIC  CELL.  The 
VOLT,  a  unit  of  electrical  measurement,  is  named 
for  Volta. 
Volta  (v&l'ta),  river  rising  in  French  West  Africa 


and  flowing  cSOO  mi,  predominantly  8  through 
the  Qold  Coast  to  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 
It  is  navigable  by  steam  launch  a  short  distance 
above  its  mouth. 

voltaic  cell  (vfilta'Ik)  [for  Alesaandro  Volta],  an 
electric  coll  consisting  of  two  plates  of  dissimilar 
metals,  e  g ,  copper  and  sine,  suspended,  without 
touching  each  other,  in  a  solution  of  acid  or  salt. 
Voltaire,  Franjon  Marie  Arouet  d«  (voltar',  Fr. 
frftswa'  mart'  urwa'  dti  volteV),  1694-1778,  French 
philosopher  and  author,  whose  original  name  was 
Arouet  He  was  born  at  Paris,  the  son  of  a  notary, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  College  Louis-le- 
Grand.  His  godfather,  the  Abbe  de  Chateauneuf, 
introduced  the  boy  to  the  circle  of  wits  whose  meet- 
ing places  were  the  Temple  and  the  salon  of  Ninon 
de  Lencloa  Because  of  insults  to  the  regent,  Phi- 
lippe II  I'Orlfians,  wrongly  ascribed  to  him,  Vol- 
taire was  sent  to  the  Bastille  (1717)  for  11  months. 
There  he  rewrote  his  first  tragedy,  (Edipe,  and  be- 
gan an  epic  poem  on  Henry  IV,  the  Hennade  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  began  to  call  himself  Vol- 
taire. (Kdipe  won  him  fame  and  a  pension  from  the 
regent  Voltaire,  who  at  the  time  won  a  large  lot- 
tery prize,  used  his  funds  for  successful  speculations 
and  acquired  a  handsome  independent  fortune 
Throughout  his  life  he  displayed  a  shrewd  business 
acumen,  and  ho  died  a  millionaire,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  often  distinguished  himself  through  his 
generosity  In  172G  a  young  nobleman,  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Rohan,  resenting  a  witticism  of  Voltaire  at 
his  expense,  had  Voitairo  beaten  by  a  band  of  hired 
ruffians  Far  from  obtaining  justice,  Voltaire  was 
shut  up  m  the  Bastille  through  the  influence  of  the 
powerful  Rohan  family,  and  ho  was  released  only 
upon  his  promise  to  go  to  England  The  episode 
left  an  indelible  impression  on  Voltaire,  who  for  the 
rest  of  his  long  life  exerted  himself  to  his  utmost  m 
struggling  against  judicial  arbitrariness  Voltaire's 
stay  of  over  two  years  in  England  was  very  fruitful 
Through  the  friendship  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  he 
was  introduced  to  the  literary  men  of  the  period, 
the  greater  freedom  of  thought  in  England  won  his 
admiration  The  two  Englishmen  whose  thinking 
influenced  him  most  were  Newton  and  Locke.  Vol- 
taire's Letters  concerning  the  English  Natwn  were 
first  published  in  English  (1732)  and  appeared  in 
French  as  Lettret  philosophiouea  (1733)  This  ex- 
tremely influential  book  may  be  said  to  have  opened 
the  period  of  Anglomania  that  characterized  tho 
literature  of  the  ENLIGHTENMENT  Voltaire  praised 
English  institutions  at  the  expense  of  the  French, 
and  he  also  introduced  English  literature,  particu- 
larly Hhakspere,  into  France  (Later,  when  Shaks- 
pere  became  fashionable,  Voltaire  revised  his  earlier 
enthusiasm  and  called  him  a  drunken  barbarian.) 
The  hook  was  formally  banned  in  France  While 
still  in  England,  Voltaire  wrote  the  first  of  hi8  his- 
torical works,  a  history  of  Charles  XII  of  Sweden, 
which  remains  a  classic  in  biography.  After  hw  re- 
turn to  France  in  1729,  he  produced  several  trage- 
dies, among  them  Bru.tua  (1730)  and  Zaire  (1732) 
In  1733  he  met  Mme  du  ChAtelet  (BOO  Du  CHITB- 
LET-LOMONT),  whose  intellectual  interests,  espe- 
cially in  science,  accorded  with  his  own  They  took 
up  residence  together  at  Cirey,  in  Lorraine,  under 
the  Marquis  du  Chatelet's  tolerant  eye  The  <  on- 
nection  with  itmihe  lasted  until  her  death  in  1749 
At  Cirey,  Voltaire  dabbled  in  physical  and  chemi- 
cal experiments,  began  his  long  correspondence 
with  Crown  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia  (later 
FREDERICK  II)  and  wrote  Element*  df  la  philoaophif 
de  Newton;  a  burlesque  and  undignified  treatment 
of  the  Joan  of  Arc  legends,  La  Pucdlc;  and  the 
dramas  Tancrble,  Mtrope,  and  Mahomet  Through 
the  influence  of  Mme  de  Pompadour,  Voitairo  was 
made  royal  historiographer,  gentleman  of  the  king's 
bedchamber,  and  a  member  of  the  Frenc  h  A«  ad- 
emy  He  first  visited  Berlin  in  1743,  and  after 
Mme  du  Chatelet's  death  he  accepted  Frederick 
IPs  invitation  to  live  at  his  court  His  relations 
with  Frederick,  a  man  much  of  the  same  water  OB 
Voltaire,  were  generally  stormy  The  king  forgave 
him  an  unsavory  lawsuit  with  a  Jewish  finam  ler 
named  Hirsch,  nut  Voltaire's  interference  in  the 
quarrel  between  MAUPERTUIS  and  Konig  led  to  re- 
newed coldness  on  the  part  of  Frederick,  and  in 
1753  Voltaire  hastily  left  Prussia,  taking  with  him, 
out  of  malice,  a  set  of  the  king's  poems  which  ho 
had  promised  to  correct  He  was  placed  under 
house  arrest  and  searched  by  Prussian  agents  at 
Frankfurt,  in  violation  of  international  law  At  a 
distance,  the  two  men  later  became  reconciled,  and 
their  correspondence  was  resumed  Unwelcome  in 
France,  Voltaire  settled  m  Geneva,  where  ho  ac- 
quired the  property  "Les  Delices",  he  also  acquired 
another  house  near  Lausanne.  The  Genevese  au- 
thorities soon  objected  to  Voltaire's  holding  private 
theatrical  performances  at  his  home  and  still  more 
to  the  article  "Geneve"  written  for  the  Bncycinpe- 
die,  on  Voltaire's  instigation,  by  D'Alembert.  The 
article,  whirh  declared  that  the  Calvimst  pastors  of 
Geneva  had  seen  the  light  and  ceased  to  believe  in 
organised  religion,  stirred  up  a  violent  controversy ; 
'Voltaire  purchased  (1758)  an  estate,  Forney  (see 
FERNET- VOLTAIRE),  just  over  the  French  border* 
where  he  lived  until  shortly  before  his  death  as  a 
virtual  petty  sovereign  and  was  safe  from  arreet  by- 
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either  the  French  government  or  the  Swiss.  One  of 
the  most  active  men  of  all  time,  he  conducted  an 
overpowering  correspondence  with  most  of  the  out- 
standing men  and  women  of  his  time;  received  hosts 
of  visitors  who  came  to  do  homage  to  the  "patriarch 
of  Forney";  employed  himself  in  seeking  justice  for 
victims  of  religious  or  political  persecution  (e  g  ,  in 
the  cases  of  the  family  of  Jean  Calas,  of  the  Che- 
valier de  Sirven,  of  Lally-Tollendal,  of  Admiral 
Byng,  and  of  tho  serfs  of  Saint-Claude) ,  contrib- 
uted to  the  Encyclop&iit;  managed  his  estate,  took 
active  interest  in  improving  the  condition  of  his 
tenants,  edited  the  works  of  Racine  and  Corneille. 
and  turned  out  a  stream  of  anonymous  novels  and 
pamphlets,  which  were  distributed  in  all  corners  of 
Europe  and  m  which  he  attacked  the  established  in- 
stitutions of  his  time  with  unremitting  virulence 
Ironically,  it  is  one  of  these  disavowed  works, 
Candide  (1769),  that  is  most  widely  read  today  It 
is  the  masterpiece  among  his  "philosophical  ro- 
mances," which  also  me  lude  Zadig,  La  Princesse  de 
Babylone,  Micromegas,  and  the  inimitable  short 
tale  Jeannot  et  Colin,  perhaps  the  quintessence  of 
Voltaire's  style  In  Candide  Voltaire  attacked  the 
philosophical  optimism  made  fashionable  by  Leib- 
niz Its  conclusion,  "Let  us  cultivate  our  garden" 
(instead  of  speculating  on  unanswerable  problems), 
expresses  sue  c  inctly  Voltaire's  prac  tical  philosophy 
of  common  sense  The  secret  of  Candide'a  popular- 
ity lies  chiefly  m  its  style  Voltaire  reached  the 
most  subtly  comical  effects  through  an  imper- 
ceptible turn  of  a  phrase,  his  sentences  flow  with 
the  greatest  facility,  his  expressions  are  always 
felicitous  and  unlabored ,  his  irony  is  the  more  dev- 
astating as  its  touch  is  light  Brevity  and  lucidity 
c  haracterize  all  his  writings  The  same  qualities 
shine  through  others  among  Voltaire's  later  pro- 
due  tions,  e  g  ,  L'Homme  aux  40  icus,  a  devastating 
satire  of  the  ph>  siocrats,  and  the  Dictwnnuire  pht- 
loaophiqur,  a  compendium  of  Voltaire's  thought  on 
the  most  varied  subjects  In  his  serious  poetic 
works,  as  in  his  Henrwde  and  his  tragedies,  the  per- 
fection of  his  stylo  is  usually  combined  with  a  cold- 
ness that  has  robbed  them  of  lasting  appeal,  though 
they  tower  above  those  of  other  18th-century  imi- 
tators of  Racine  Voltaire  was  lesponsible  lor  the 
introduction  to  the  theater  of  authentic  costumes, 
and  ho  labored  surcessfullv  for  the  improvement  of 
the  social  status  of  actors  In  his  philosophy,  he 
was  almost  entirely  indebted  to  the  English  phi- 
losophers, to  Montaigne,  and  to  Bayle  Its  basis  is 
skepticism  and  rationalism  W  hatever  he  could  not 
understand  (and  that  category  included  many 
things),  he  rejected  as  abstruse  nonsense,  but  de- 
spite his  cult  for  clarity  and  leason  he  frequently 
contradicted  himself  Thus  he  would  maintain  in 
one  place  that  man's  nature  was  as  unchangeable 
as  that  of  animals  and  would  express  elsewhere  his 
belief  in  progress  and  the  gradual  humaniaation  of 
society  through  the  ac  tion  of  the  arts,  sc  lenoes,  and 
commerce  In  politic  s  he  advoc  ated  reform  but  had 
an  aristocratic  horror  of  the  people  and  of  revolu- 
tion His  admiration  went  to  "enlightened  des- 
pots" sue  h  as  Peter  I,  Frederic  k  II,  and  Catherine 
1 1  In  religion,  Voltaire  felt  that  Christianity  wa« 
a  good  thing  for  chamber  maids  and  tailors  to  IKS- 
liovo  m,  but  for  the  use  of  the  elite  he  advocated  a 
simple  deism,  contenting  himself  with  the  belief  in 
a  supreme  being,  the  "great  watchmaker  "  He  op- 
posed the  atheism  and  materialism  of  Helvetius 
and  Holbach  His  line*  "If  God  did  not  exist,  he 
would  have  to  be  invented,"  has  become  proverb- 
ial While  undermining  tho  established  order  m 
France,  he  had  in  mind  the  establishment  of  an  en- 
lightened constitutional  monarchy  on  the  English 
pattern,  not  tho  French  Revolution  which  he  un- 
wittinglv  helped  to  bring  about  His  celebrated 
slogan,  Ecrosez  I'mfdine*  [crush  the  infamous  one'] 
has  been  interpreted  as  addressed  either  agauist 
the  Church  or  against  the  outdated,  intolerant,  and 
arbitrary  ancien  regime  ui  general  Voltaire's  influ- 
ence in  the  popularization  of  the  science  and  phi- 
losophy of  his  age  was  incalc  ulably  great*  Perhaps 
his  most  lasting  and  original  intellectual  contribu- 
tion was  made  in  the  field  of  history  His  Siede  de 
Louis  XI V  (1751)  embodies  m  part  tho  ideas  of  hw 
historical  masterpiece,  Eesai  eur  Vhixtoire  generate 
et  sur  Us  moeura  et  I'eapnt  des  nations  (7  vols  ,  1756, 
Eng  tr  ,  1759),  the  first  attempt  at  writing  a  his- 
tory of  tho  world  as  a  whole,  Voltaire  laid  as  much 
emphasis  on  culture  and  commerce  as  on  politics 
and  war,  and  he  avoided  national  parochial i«m  Its 
chief  flaw  is  Voltaire's  prejudice  against  religion 
In  his  84th  year  Voltaire  left  Ferney  for  Paris  to 
attend  the  first  performance  of  his  tragedy  Irene 
His  Journey  and  his  reception  were  a  triumph  and 
apotheosis,  but  the  emotion  was  too  much  for  him 
and  he  died  in  Paris  soon  afterward  In  order  to 
obtain  Christian  burial  he  signed  a  partial  retrac- 
tion of  his  writings.  This  was  considered  insuffi- 
cient by  the  Church,  but  ho  refused  to  sign  a  more 
general  retraction.  To  a  friend  he  gave  the  follow- 
ing written  declaration*  "I  died  adoring  God,  lov- 
ing  my  friends,  not  hating  ray  enemies,  and  detest* 
ing  persecution  "  The  archbishop  of  Paris  refused 
him  a  Christian  burial,  but  an  abbot  of  his  ac- 
quaintance put  Voltaire  s  corpse  into  a  carriage  and 
secretly  conveyed  him  to  his  abbey  in  Champagne, 
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where  he  was  buried.  His  remains  wore  brought 
back  to  Paris  in  1791  and  buried  in  the  Pantheon 
The  first  "complete"  edition  of  Voltaire's  work  wag 
the  so-called  Kehl  edition,  b>  Beaumarc  hais  (70 
volg  in  octavo  or  92  volt,  in  duodecimo,  1784-87) , 
a  later  edition  is  that  of  M  Brno  hot  (72  vole  , 
1828-40,  revised  and  enlarged,  52  vols.,  1883) 
Much  of  Voltaire's  huge  correspondence  was  left 
unpublished,  but  is  gradually  borne  brought  to 
light  (e  g ,  some  500  recently  published  letters  to 
the  Tronchm  familv  of  Geneva)  There  are  Eng- 
lish translations  of  Voltaire's  most  widely  read 
works  Biographies  and  studies  of  Voltaire  reflect 
continued  controversy  as  to  Voltaire's  real  thought 
and  beliefs,  thus  the  biography  by  Alfred  Noyes 
(1936)  tries  to  prove  that  Voltaire  was  fundamen- 
tally an  Orthodox  Christian  See  biographies  by 
Gustavo  Lansou  (1900,  in  French),  Georg  Brandos 
(Eng  tr.,  2  vols  ,  1930),  and  H  N  Brailsford 
(1935),N  L  Torrey,  The  Spirit  of  Voltaire  (1938) , 
Adolph  Meyer,  Voltain,  Alan  of  Justice,  (1945) 

Volta  Redonda  (vtil'tu  rudOn'dfi),  town  (1940  pop 
1,017,  1950  estimated  pop  20,000),  Hio  de  Janeiro 
state,  Brazil,  on  the  Paraiba  river  and  60  mi  WNW 
of  Rio  It  is  a  growing  industrial  community ,  with 
an  important  government-owned  steel  plant 

Volta's  pile  or  voltaic  pile  [for  Alejandro  Volta], 
a  number  of  metal  disks  piled  one  upon  the  other 
with  a  piece  of  material  wet  with  a  salt  solution 
between  each  disk  The  disks  are  of  dissimilar 
metal,  e  g ,  zinc  and  copper,  and  the  different 
metals  are  alternated  in  the  pile  Each  set  of  two 
disks,  as  one  zinc  and  one  copper,  c  orrenpond  to  a 
VOLTAIC-  CELL,  the  arrangement  as  a  whole  to  an 
electric  battery, 

Volterra,  Daniele  da  (danya'la  dA  voltcVrd),  1509- 
60,  Italian  painter  and  sculptor,  called  for  his  na- 
tive town  in  Tuscany  His  family  name  wan  Ku- 
ciarelh  As  an  ardent  disciple  of  Michelangelo,  ho 
often  worked  after  the  master's  designs  He  took 
part  in  the  decoration  of  the  Farnene  Palace  but  w 
best  known  for  hib  famous  Descent  from  thr  Cross 
(Church  of  the  Tnmta  dei  Monti.  Rome)  He  was 
nicknamed  //  Braghettone  [breeches  maker]  because 
of  his  commission  to  paint  clothes  upon  the  nudes 
in  Michelangelo's  Last  Judgment  Other  works  are 
Masfacre  of  the  Innocents  (Uffizi)  and  David  Kitting 
Goliath  (Louvre). 

Volterra  (voltcr'm),  town  (pop  11,704),  Tuscany, 
central  Italy  It  was  a  powerful  Etruscan  town  A 
free  commune  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  passed  to 
Florence  in  the  14th  cent  Of  medieval  aspect,  it 
has  a  10th-century  cathedral  and  a  fine  square  with 
anc  lent  palaces  and  the  oldest  town  hall  in  Tus- 
cany Its  powerful  fort  and  towers  (14th- 16th 
cent )  are  now  a  prison  There  are  well-preserved 
Etruscan  and  medieval  walls  Articles  of  alabaster 
are  manufactured  here 

voltmeter:  see  C.AI.VANOMETEII 

Volturno  (v6ltoor'n6),  river,  109  mi  long,  Cam- 
pania, S  Italy  It  rises  in  the  Apennines  and 
Hows  past  Capua  into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  In 
1860  Garibaldi  defeated  on  its  banks  the  troops  of 
Francis  II  of  the  Two  Sicilies  In  the  Second 
World  War  the  river  was  crossed  (Oc  t ,  1943)  by 
American  troops  after  heavy  fight  ing 

volume,  measure  of  solid  content  The  units  of 
meamirement  are  either  the  cube  of  a  linear  unit, 
such  as  cubic  inches  and  cubic  centimeters,  or  units 
of  dry  and  liquid  measure,  such  as  bushel  and  gal- 
lon, and,  in  the  metric  system,  liter  The  formulas 
for  the  volumes  of  certain  common  solids  are  given 
in  the  following  table 

Solid        Volume         Solid  Volume 

cube  1*  right  rectangular 

parallelepiped  Iwh 

prism         Bh  right  circular  cylinder     irr*h 

pyramid    MBh        right  circular  cone  HT*!! 

sphere       VsTr"1 

The  abbreviations  used  are  B  =  area  of  base,  h*= 
height,  r= radius,  1=«  length,  w» width 

Volunteers  of  America,  religious  and  philanthropic 
organisation,  founded  (1896)  by  General  and  Mrs 
Ballmgton  Booth  (see  BOOTH,  family)  after  their 
withdrawal  from  the  Salvation  Army  In  their  re- 
ligious work  the  Volunteers'  aim  is  to  act  as  auxil- 
iary to  the  churches,  converts  won  by  evangelistic 
efforts  are  urged  to  join  the  denomination  of  their 
preference  Howevei ,  the  Volunteers  conduct 
services,  missions,  and  Sunday  schools  where  they 
are  needed  Ministration  to  social  and  physical 
needs  has  developed  into  an  extensive  system  of 
welfare  activities,  including  day  nurseries,  employ- 
ment centers,  fresh-air  camps,  maternity  homes, 
hospices  for  working  girls,  and  clubs  and  homos  for 
the  aged  A  very  important  branch  of  tho  work  is 
the  Volunteer  Prison  League,  founded  (1896)  by 
Mrs  Ballmgton  Booth  Thousands  of  prisoners 
have  been  enrolled  in  the  league,  signing  the  dec- 
laration which  includes  a  promise  to  observe  pnson 
rules,  and  thousands  have  been  assisted  to  find 
their  way  back  into  normal  life.  Mrs  Booth  is 
credited  with  having  done  much  to  improve  prison 
conditions  m  America  The  Volunteers  have  a 
democratic  form  of  government,  although  the  so- 
ciety IB  military  m  its  titles,  uniforms,  and  move- 
ments of  officers  Nine  directors,  elected  by  the 
grand  field  council,  are  the  officers  responsible  for 
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finances  and  are  trustees  of  property.  Election  of 
the  general,  or  commander  in  chief,  is  held  every 
five  years  The  organization  has  its  headquarters 
in  tho  United  States  and  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions 

Volyn,  Ukraine:  see  VOIHYNIA 

vomiting,  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  stomach, 
with  return  of  its  contents  to  the  mouth,  following 
local  stimuli  or  stimulation  of  the  central  nervous 
system  Vomit  ing  may  be  preceded  by  NAUSEA  It 
is  common  in  diseases  of  the  organs  of  the  digestive 
system,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  pregnancy,  mi- 
graine, brain  tumor,  injury,  intoxication,  shock, 
airsickness,  and  seasickness  and  as  the  effect  of 
certain  drugs,  c  g  ,  ipecac  It  is  induced  mechani- 
cally ui  the  spasm  of  whooping  cough  and  in  gag- 
ging Black  vomit  occurs  in  vellow  fever  The 
character  of  material  vomited  is  often  an  aid  in 
diagnosis  Treatment  depends  upon  the  c  auee 

Von.  For  German  names  beginning  thus,  see  under 
the  proper  name,  e  K  ,  for  Von  Bismarck,  see  Bi«- 
MARCK 

Vondel,  Joost  van  den  (j  cist'  vdn  dfri  vdn'dul) ,  1587- 
1679,  Dutch  poet  and  dramatist,  b  Cologne  Von- 
del's  voluminous  work  consists  mainly  of  transla- 
tions, lyric  poetry,  and  dramas  He  translated 
from  French,  Italnm  (Tasso),  Latin  (Vergil,  Ovid, 
Horace,  Senoca,  the  Psalter),  and  Greek  (Sophocles, 
Euripides)  His  poems  arc  ptincipally  patriotic- ; 
polemic,  attac  king  tho  \ntiremonstrants  and  de- 
fending the  memory  of  Olden barnoveldt,  and  re- 
ligious, glorifying  Komari  Catholicism  and  honor- 
ing the  saints  He  hoc  amo  u  ( 'athohc  in  middle 
life  Vondel  *s  .40  dramas  are  in  the  classical  tragic 
manner,  most  of  the  original  ones  are  on  biblical 
subjects  The  hvo  most  famous  are  probably 
Gynbreght  van  Aemstd  (1637),  on  a  medieval  Dutch 
theme,  and  the  magnificent  Lucifer  (1654,  Eiig  tr  , 
1898),  which  Milton  may  have  known  Vondel  has 
been  honored  by  many  as  the  Netherlands'  great- 
est literary  figure  SeeA  J  Barnouw,  Vondel  (1925) 

Vonnoh,  Bessie  Potter  (veVnO),  1872-,  American 
sculptor,  b  St  Louis,  studied  under  Lorado  Taft 
at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  She  was  Taft's 
assistant  in  his  work  for  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  Chicago,  1893  Her  small  bronaes — 
Young  Mother,  Dannng  Girl,  Reading  Girl,  and 
others — are  in  loading  museums  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  and  other  cities  Her 
fountain  figures  also  are  popular  She  was  married 
in  1899  to  Robert  Vonnoh,  1858-1933,  American 
portrait  painter,  b  Hartford,  Conn  ,  studied  at 
Julien's  academy,  Pans  Among  his  paintings  are 
La  Mere  Adele  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) ,  portrait  of  his 
wife  and  a  self-portrait  (Pa  Acad  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
where  he  taught,  1891-96),  family  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  (White  House,  Washington,  DC)  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Do- 
sign  m  1906 

Von  Schrenk,  Hermann  (vfin  shrank'),  1873-,  Amer- 
ican vegetable  pathologist  and  timber  engineer,  b 
College  Point,  LI,  NY,  grad  Cornell  Umv 
(B  S  ,  1893),  Ph  D  Washington  Umv  ,  1898  An 
authority  on  the  diseases  of  trees  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  timber,  he  was  consulting  timber  engineer 
for  various  railroads  from  1907  and  lectured  at  the 
forestry  school  at  Yale  from  1902  to  1909  In  1907 
he  became  pathologist  at  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden,  St  Louis  His  writings  include  The  Decay 
of  Timber  and  Methods  of  Presenting  It  (1902)  and 
Seasoning  of  Timber  (1903) 

voodooism  (voo'doofem),  name  for  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices attributed  to  Negroes  of  the  West  Indies  (par- 
ticularly Haiti)  and  the  S  United  States  The  rites 
are  connec  ted  with  sen>ont  worship  and  in  extreme 
phases  with  human  sacrifice  and  cannibalistic  c  ere- 
monies  Investigation  has  shown,  however,  that 
the  secret  ritual,  whic  h  takes  place  at  night,  does 
not  indicate  a  special,  barbaric  rult,  but  is  reminis- 
cent, rather,  of  the  ecstatic  type  of  magical  observ- 
ance practiced  by  many  peoples  See  N  N  Puck- 
ett,  Folklore  Beliefs  of  the  Southern  Negro  (1926), 
J  J.  Williams,  Voodoo*  and  Obeaha  (1933),  M  J 
Herskovits,  Life  in  a  Haitian  Valley  (1937) 

Voorhees,  Stephen  Francis  (vc5&'rSz),  1878-,  Amer- 
ican architec  t,  b.  Hoek\  Hill,  N  J  ,  grad  Prmc  eton, 
1900  He  practiced  from  1902  in  New  York  city, 
becoming  a  member  of  the  firms  McKenzie,  Voo- 
rheos,  and  Gmehn  (1910-26),  Voorhees,  Gmelm, 
and  Walker  (1926-39);  and  Voorhees,  Walker, 
Foley,  and  Smith  (from  1939)  He  made  his  name 
in  designing  business  buildings,  such  as  the  Tele- 
phono  Building  and  the  Irving  Trust  Building  (One 
Wall  Street) ,  both  m  New  York  Ho  became  (1930) 
supervising  architect  of  Princeton  and  headed 
(1936-40)  "the  board  of  design  for  the  New  York 
World's  Fair 

Vophsi  (vftf'sl),  father  of  Nahbi.  Num.  13  14 

Voragme,  Jacobus  de.  see  JACOBUS  T>E  VORAGIVE. 

Vorarlberg  (fdr'arl'be'rk),  autonomous  province  or 
Bitndetland  (1,004  sq  mi  ,  pop  191,743),  W  Aus- 
tria, adjoining  Switserland,  Germany,  and  Liech- 
tenstein The  capital,  Bregens,  is  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Constance  Noted  for  its  Alpine 
scenery,  Vorarlberg  has  fine  winter  sports  resorts 
There  is  extensive  cattle  raising  and  dairy  farming, 
textile  mills  are  found  in  every  town,  and  beautiful 
embroidery  is  produced  by  artisans  Vorarlberg 
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VORONEZH 

was  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Rhaotia  and 
wan  later  acquired  by  the  powerful  counts  of  Mont- 
fort  The  Hapsburgs  gamed  possession  of  it  piece- 
meal in  the  14th,  15th  and  16th  cent ,  and  in  1523 
it  became  a  orownland,  admimsteied  by  Tyrol  An 
attempt  to  join  Switzerland  as  a  canton  after  the 
First  World  War  failed  because  of  Allied  opposi- 
tion and  Swiss  indifferent  o 

Voronezh  (vftrd'nesh,  Rus  vtircVnv  feh) ,  city  (192G 
pop  120,017,  1939  pop  326,8.16),  capital  of  Voro- 
nezh oblast,  8  central  European  RSFSR,  on  the 
Voronezh  river  near  its  confluence  with  the  Don 
A  major  industrial  center  in  a  black-earth  agricul- 
tural region,  it  produces  synthetic  lubber,  locomo- 
tives and  railroad  cars,  aircraft,  machinery,  and 
sunflower  oil  and  has  flour  mills,  meat-packing 
plants,  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries,  and  distil- 
leries The  Umv  of  Voronezh  was  originally  the 
Uni\  of  Tartu,  transferred  here  in  1918  There 
also  are  an  agricultural  institute  and  medical  and 
engineering  schools  Founded  in  1586,  Voronezh 
became  (1694)  a  shipbuilding  center  under  Peter  I 
and  later  developed  as  a  giain  and  wool  market 
During  the  Second  World  War  it  wus  largely  de- 
stroyed in  bitter  fighting  (1942-43),  when  a  Ger- 
man advance  was  stopped  here  The  poet  Koltsov 
was  born  at  Voronezh 

Voronoff,  Serge  (sfrzh'  vorftnor'),  I860-,  French 
surgeon  and  pathologist,  h  Russia  He  was  natu- 
ralized m  France  in  1897  He  performed  notablo 
surgery  in  military  hospitals  during  the  First  A\  orld 
War  and  was  director  of  the  experimental  surgery 
laboratory  of  the  College  de  Fiance  from  1921  He 
specialized  m  the  transplantation  of  animal  (c  hiefly 
monkey)  glands  in  the  treatment  of  thyroid  defi- 
ciency m  children  and  for  rejuvenation  in  old  age 
His  works  include  From  Cntin  to  Gtniua  (1041)  and 
The  Sources  of  Life  (1943) 

Voroshilov,  Khmenty  Yefremovich  (v6rushe'16f, 
-  16f  ,\  o~,  Rus.  kly  hnyeVtv  ?  vuf  rPm'uvTch  vur  ushe'- 
luf),  1881-,  Russian  general  One  of  tho  original 
members  of  the  Bolshevik  faction,  ho  won  fame  as 
a  Red  Army  commander  in  the  t  i\  il  war  As  com- 
missar for  defense  (1925  40).  Marshal  Voroshilov 
was  given  much  credit  for  the  organization  of  the 
Red  Army  In  the  Second  World  War  he  com- 
manded the  defense  of  Leningrad,  and  in  Jan  , 
1943,  he  directed,  jointly  with  Marshal  Zhukov, 
the  operations  that  broke  the  Gorman  ring  around 
that  city 

Voroshilov  (v  6rush5'16f ,  -  lof ,  v6  -.  Rus  v  urushr-'luf) , 
city  (pern  70,628),  S  Maritime  Territory,  RSFSR, 
in  Far  Eastern  Siberia,  c  45  nn  N  of  Vladivostok 
It  is  a  rail  hub  on  the  Trans-Siberian  RR,  at  tho 
junction  with  the  Chinese  Eastern  RR,  and  is  a 
food-processing  center  Its  name  until  <  1935  was 
Nikolsk-Ussuriski 

Voroshilovgrad  (-gr&d",Rus  vtirushe"lufgr}lt').utv 
(1920  pop  71,765,  1939  pop  2H.007),  capital  of 
Voroshilovgrad  oblast,  SE  Ukraine,  m  the  Donets 
Basin  Until  c  1936  it  was  named  Lugansk  Xn 
industrial  city,  it  produces  locomotives,  steel  pipes, 
machinery,  processed  foods,  and  textiles  It  was 
founded  in  the  18th  cent  ,  and  its  first  nori  foundry 
was  built  m  1797  In  the  Second  World  War  the 
city  was  held  (1941-43)  bv  the  Germans 
Voroemarty,  Michael  (viVrushmftr'te),  Hung  Vo- 
rdBmarta  Mindly  (ml'hl),  1800-1S55.  Hungarian 
poet  HP  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  Hun- 
garian poets  and  is  the  creator  of  a  new  poetic  lan- 
guage, combining  the  influence  of  the  national  and 
classical  schools  He  is  best  known  for  his  patriotic 
lyrics,  especially  The  Call  (1817)  His  epics  Zalan's 
Flight  (1825),  Brian  (1825),  and  Two  Neighboring 
Castles  (1831)  are  among  his  best  works  He  also 
wrote  criticism  and  dramas  and  translated  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights  and  Shakspere 
vortex  (vdr'tSks),  mass  of  fluid  the  particles  of  which 
have  a  whirling  or  rotary  motion  In  theory,  vor- 
tex motion  is  concerned  with  motions  m  a  fric  tion- 
less  fluid  In  such  a  case  the  absence  of  friction 
would  make  it  impossible  to  create  or  to  destroy 
vortex  motion  Motion  m  such  a  fluid  would  be 
perfectly  continuous  and  the  lino  joining  the  axes 
of  neighboring  particles  would  bo  a  c  losed  curve 
Lines  drawn  so  that  their  direction  is  that  of  the 
axis  of  rotation  of  the  fluid  arc  called  v  ortex  lines, 
and  the  dosed  curves  are  vortex  rings  If  vortex 
lines  are  drawn  through  every  point  of  a  vortex 
ring,  a  vortex  tube  results,  the  fluid  within  the 
tube  constituting  a  vortex  filament  Hermann  von 
Helmholtz  was  probably  the  first  to  investigate  the 
properties  of  vortex  motion,  Lord  Kelvin  devel- 
oped a  theory  of  the  material  atom  as  a  vortex 
ring,  and  Clerk-Maxwell  worked  out  a  theory  of 
electromagnet  ism,  assuming  that  every  magnetic 
tube  of  fore  e  was  a  vortex  with  an  axis  of  rotation 
coinciding  with  the  direction  of  the  force  Though 
man)  properties  have  been  mathematically  proved 
for  the  perfect  frictionless  fluid,  in  practice  full 
realization  of  them  is  impossible,  because,  since  no 
frietionless  fluid  exists,  vortices  can  be  created  or 
destroyed,  A  continuous  energy  supply  to  over- 
tome  friction  is  needed  to  maintain  a  vortex  mo- 
tion. A  smoke  ring  is  a  familiar  example  of  a  typi- 
cal vortex  motion  where  the  medium  is  air.  In  this 
case  the  rings  are  stable  for  a  short  time  because  of 
tho  comparatively  slight  friction  in  air.  An  illus- 
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t ration  of  vortex  motion  where  the  medium  is  liquid 
is  furnished  when  water,  let  out  of  a  washbasin, 
forms  a  small  whirlpool  In  nature,  illustrations  of 
vortu  al  motion  on  a  larger  scale  are  seen,  for  exam- 
ple, in  waterspouts,  whirlpools,  and  tornadoes  In- 
vestigations of  sunspots  reveal  enormous  vortii  en 
in  the  gases  surrounding  them, 
vortlcism  ( v6r'tls!zin) ,  short-lived  20th-century 
sc  hool  of  art  related  to  CUBISM  but  stressing  rhyth- 
mic mov  ement  Its  principal  exponent  was  a  French 
sculptor,  Gaudier-Brzeska,  who  died  young  m  the 
First  World  War,  but  the  movement  had  its  largest 
following  in  England,  where  Wyndham  Lewis, 
William  Roberts,  and  C  R  W  Nevmson  wore  vor- 
ticists  See  Ezra  Pound,  Gaudier-Hi  zcaka  (1916) 
Vortigern  (vor'tfgurn),  5th  cent  ,  tribal  king  of 
Britons  in  Wales  and  S  England  Tradition  trans- 
mitted by  Bode  savs  that  Voitigern  invited  tho 
Jutish  leaders  HENQIST  AND  HORBA  to  Kent  to  help 
withstand  the  PK  ts  and  Scots  Later  he  quarreled 
and  fought  with  Hengist  and  Horsa 
Vos,  Cornells  de  (kfirna'lTs  du  vos'),  1585-1651, 
Flemish  figure  and  portrait  painter  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Rubens,  who  sent  many  sitters  to 
him  Although  of  the  school  of  Hubens,  Vos  de- 
veloped an  individual  style  of  portruituie  in  which 
cool  grays  predominate  Among  his  many  fine  por- 
traits aie  those  of  Abraham  Grapheus  (Antwerp) 
and  ^foth^'r  and  Children  and  Young  Lady  (both 
Metropolitan  Mus )  His  brother,  Paulus  de 
Vos  (pou'loos),  c  1600-c  1654,  was  an  excellent 
painter  of  animals  and  hunting  sc  enes  He  is  rep- 
resented in  the  museums  at  Madrid  and  Leningrad 
Vos,  Marten  de  (mai'tun),  c  1536-1603,  Flemish 
painter  studied  with  Floris  in  Antwerp  and  with 
Tintoretto  in  Vemc  e  In  1558  he  returned  to  Ant- 
werp after  seven  \  ears  m  Italv  and  set  up  a  popular 
art  school  Vos  was  a  manneiist  and  painted 
chieflv  ambitious  figure  compositions  in  imitation 
of  the  V  enotians  Charac  teristu  are  his  Tvmptatum 
of  fit  Anthony  and  Triumph  of  Christ  (\ntwerp) 
and  St  Paul  Stung  bt/  a  Vipa  (Louvie)  Muc  h  of 
his  work  in  the  c  hurc  lies  of  Antwerp  was  destioved 
bv  the  ic  onoc.  lasts 

Vos,  Paulus  de   see  Vos,  COKNLI  is  DK 
Vosges   (vdzh),   department   (2,279  sci    mi  ,  pop 
342,315),  E  France,  m  LOHRAINK     It  is  drained  bv 
the  Mo*>ellp  and  bounded  in  the  east  b\  the  Vosges 
mts    Epuml  is  the  c  apital 

Vosges,  mountain  range,  E  France,  between  the 
Alsatian  plain  in  the  east  and  the  plateau  of  S  Lor- 
rame  m  the  west  It  extends  generallv  north  and 
parallel  to  the  Rhine  fot  c  120  mi  from  the  Belfort 
Gap  Of  sandstone  and  granite  formation,  the 
Vosges  are  worn  b\  the  ages,  and  their  summits  are 
gontlv  rounded  or  almost  flat  The  highest  point 
is  tho  Ballon  de  Guebwiller  (4  672  ft  ),  in  the  south 
Below  the  pasture  lands  there  are  wild  forests 
(largelv  of  pine)  The  steep  Aleutian  slopes  are 
covered  with  excellent  vinevards  (Riesling  and 
other  wines)  \mrmg  the  resorts  on  the  gentler 
western  slopes  Plornbieres  it>  bent  known  In  1937 
a  tunnel  was  opened,  piercing  the  range  between 
Saint-Die  and  Sarute-Marie-aux-Mines  The  Mo- 
selle, Meurthe,  and  111  nveis  have  their  sources  m 
the  Vosges 

Votiak,  RSFSR  see  UDMURT  YuroNOMcas  SOVIET 
SOCIALIST  UEPLBIK' 

voting,  method  of  registering  collec  tiv  e  approval  or 
disapproval  of  a  proposal  The  word  generally 
refers  to  the  process,  used  bv  citizens  m  c  boosing 
candidates  for  public  offices  01  m  deciding  contro- 
versial questions  submitted  to  them  However,  it 
mav  aKo  des(  nbe  a  formal  rec  ording  of  the  opinion 
of  a  group  upon  anv  subject  The  term  "popular 
vote"  signifies  a  broad,  as  opposed  to  a  restricted, 
suffrage,  it  mav  ulso  mean  an  expression  of  tho 
public  will  by  the  electorate,  as  opposed  to  votes 
by  legislative  bodies  or  ele<  total  colleges  Pref- 
erential voting  prevents  election  by  bare  plurality 
bv  allowing  the  elector  to  indicate  both  first  and 
second  choices  on  the  primary  ballot  of  his  paity 
Compulsory  voting  is  based  on  the  doctrine  that 
voting  is  a  dutv  ofc  itizenship,  nonuerformance  of 
whic  h  is  punishable  by  the  state  Voting,  on  tho 
other  hand,  may  be  a  privilege  <  on  fined  to  c  ertam 
classes,  if  the  suffrage  is  restricted  Voting  for- 
merly was  ui  the  form  of  a  poll  Chieftains,  after 
laving  proposals  before  their  adherents,  called  for 
assent  or  dissent  The  people  then  recorded  their 
approval  or  disapproval  by  means  of  shouts  or 
visible  signs.  Later,  when  intimidation  and  cor- 
ruption defeated  the  purpose  of  this  form  of  voting, 
the  BALLOT  came  into  use  Then,  as  now,  the  vote 
of  the  majority  determined  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued, and  the  two  forms  of  voting,  viva  voce  or  by 
ballot,  still  prevail  Those  entitled  to  vote  must 
personally  exercise  tho  right,  for  it  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred, except  in  the  case  of  certain  business  cor- 
porations, where  proxies  are  used.  Provision  may 
be  made  for  voting  by  mail  when  it  is  impossible 
for  the  voter  to  present  himself  at  the  polling  place, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  soldier  on  active  dutv .  Voting 
usually  exhibits  popular  interest  in  debated  topics 
and  thus  is  a  register  of  public  opinion  if  the  suf- 
frage is  not  greatly  restricted.  Voting  is  influenced 
not  only  by  political  differences,  but  also  by  reli- 
gious, racial,  and  economic  dissimilarities.  Rural 


and  urban  voting  frequently  reveal  antagonistic 
group  divisions,  and  other  forms  of  sectionalism  are 
likewise  disclosed  See  also  ELECTION. 

voting  machine,  instrument  for  recording  and  count- 
ing votes,  authorized  in  New  York  state  in  1892, 
and  now  extensively  used  m  various  states  The 
voting  machine  used  in  New  York  city  consists  of 
a  form  of  swit<  hboard  surrounded  by  a  curtain  As 
the  voter  enters  the  bqoth  and  closes  the  curtain 
behind  him,  the  machine  unlocks  for  voting  Tho 
titles  of  all  elective  offices  are  listed  in  the  first 
horizontal  c  olumn  on  the  face  of  the  machine,  and 
succeeding  columns  list  the  party  candidates  for 
eac  h  office  Above  each  name  is  a  lever,  by  pulling 
it  down  tho  voter  indicates  his  desire  to  vote  for 
that  candidate,  tho  machine  being  so  arranged  that 
he  cannot  push  down  more  than  one  lever  for  each 
office,  xmless  two  or  more  persons  are  to  be  elected 
to  that  position  If  a  proposition  is  to  be  voted 
upon,  it  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  ballot,  and  lovers 
marked  "v  es"  and  "no"  are  used  to  roc  ord  the  vote 
V  otos  may  be  c  ast  foi  persons  not  nominated  by 
writing  in  their  names  in  a  space  provided  on  a 
paper  roll  Tho  voter  mav  change  his  vote  as  many 
tunes  as  ho  wishes  while  tho  curtain  remains  closed, 
but  when  he  opens  the  c  urtam  to  leave,  he  auto- 
matically registers  tho  vote  and  clears  the  face  of 
the  machine  The  machine  can  be  modified  for 
different  ty  pes  of  ballot  In  urging  the  adoption  of 
the  voting  mac  hme,  its  advocates  have  stressed  not 
onlv  its  ac  curac\  and  sec  rec  y,  but  also  the  speed 
and  ec  ononn  wit  h  whic  h  the  vote  can  be  tabulated 
It  is  also  maintained  that  its  use  prevents  fraud 
Opponents  criticize  the  voting  machine  on  tho 
ground  that  it  does  not  afford  the  votor  a  recoid  of 
his  vote,  that  errors  cannot  be  detected  or  cor- 
rected, that  the  mac  hme  itself  is  expensive,  that  do- 
lav  s  due  to  mechanical  defects  are  numerous,  and 
that  its  uso  does  not  eliminate  conuption,  since 
the  machine  c  an  be  tampered  with 

Votkinsk  (vot'kmsk),  city  (1932  estimated  pop 
38,900),  E  Udmurt  ASSH,  RSFSH,  m  the  western 
foothills  of  the  central  Urals  It  is  an  industrial 
tenter  with  ironworks  and  steel  mil  Ik  and  locomo- 
tive, airplane,  and  machinery  plants  Founded  m 
1759  as  Votkinski  Zavod,  it  was  destroyed  by  tho 
rebels  under  1'ugac  hev  in  1774  Tchaikovsky  was 
born  here 

Votyak,  RSFSR   see  UDMUUT  AUTONOMOUS  SOVIET 

SOCIVIIHT  lUPTBlir 

Vouet,  Simon  (sc'mcV  vwa'),  1590-1649,  trench  por- 
trait and  decorative  painter  Ho  early  went  to 
Rome,  wheie  he  established  himself  as  a  successful 
portrait  painter  Recalled  to  Franco  in  1627  as 
court  painter  to  Louis  XIII,  he  decorated  several 
of  the  ro\  al  palac  es  He  also  painted  dec  orations 
for  Ru  heheu  arid  other  gnmdees  of  the  period  Ho 
established  a  flourishing  art  school,  and  manv  of 
his  pupils  became  noted  artists  Several  of  his 
paintings  are  in  the  Louvre 

Vouid*  (v  wen  a') ,  village,  W  I-  ranco,  NW  of  Poitiers 
Here  in  507  the  Franks  undei  Clovis  I  routed 
Alaric  II,  king  of  the  Visigoths 
Vouvray  (\oovnV),  town  (pop  1,567),  Indre-et- 
Loire  dept  ,  N  central  Fiance,  on  the  Loire  near 
Tours  It  is  famous  for  its  sparkling  white  and 
ios£  wines  Neai  1>\  are  c  aves  used  us  dwellings 
Vrchhcky,  Jaroslav,  Czoc  h  \  rchlirky  (v  «'r6sluf 
vurkh'lltsk?),  pseud  of  Emil  Bohuslav  Fnda  (c^'mll 
bo'hofcslaf  frf'diU,  1853-1912,  Czech  poet,  plav- 
wnght,  and  translator  By  his  translations  from 
foreign  literatures,  98  volumes  m  all,  he  made  avail- 
able in  Czech  for  tho  first  time  the  woild  classics 
Through  his  original  writings,  in  every  literary 
form,  he  fixed  tho  Cze<  h  literary  idiom  on  a  new 
plane  of  exc  ellem  e  Two  of  his  plavs,  Atlh<  Chasm 
and  The  \inguincc  of  Catullus,  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  Soo  Paul  Selver,  A  Century  of 
Czech  and  Slovak.  Poetry  (1946) 
Vnes,  Adnaen  de  (u'dreuu  du  vrtV),  c  1560  c  1626, 
Dutch  sculptor.  Having  studied  in  Floronc  e  undei 
Giovanni  da  Bologna,  he  earned  into  Bohemia  and 
Germany'  the  influent  e  of  the  Italian  Renaisxanc  o 
In  Prague  he  woikod  under  the  patronage  of  Em- 
peror Rudoll  II,  busts  and  reliefs  ot  whom  aio  now 
in  V  lenna  His  finest  works,  done  in  Aug^lmrg,  are 
tho  Mercury  and  H  PI  cults  ami  thi  llydia  fountains 
Among  his  bronzes  are  Mercury  ami  Payctie  (Lou  vr  e) 
and  Triton  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) 
Vnes,  David  Pietersen  de  (da'vet  po'tmsun  du 
vres'),  b  1593,  Dutch  merchant  skipper  and  col- 
onizer. An  experienced  skipper,  Do  Vries,  in  pait- 
nership  with  directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  founded  (1631)  a  settlement  (Hwanen- 
dacl)  on  Delaware  Bay,  latoi  destroyed  by  the  In- 
dians After  trading  trips  to  Ameru  a  (1634-36) , 
he  established  patroorishipson  Stalen  Island  (1639) 
and  at  Tappari  (1640)  When  both  colonies  were 
ravaged  by  the  Indians,  he  returned  to  Holland 
and  wrote  his  Kortc  Hislonael  (1055),  a  valuable 
source  for  the  history  of  New  Netherland  Portions 
of  his  book  are  translated  m  Narrative*  of  New 
Netherland  (ed  by  J  F.Jameson  1909) 
Vries,  Hugo  de  (hu'go  du  vr&V),  1848-1936,  Dutch 
botanist.  He  opened  a  new  approach  to  the  study 
of  evolution  by  using  the  experimental  method  to 
investigate  the  processes  of  evolution.  His  study  of 
discontinuous  variations,  especially  in  the  EVENING 
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PRIMROSE,  led  to  his  rediscovery  (reported  in  1900) 
of  Mendel's  laws  of  heredity  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  theorv  of  MUTATION,  which  he  ex- 
pounded m  The  Mutation  Theory  (1901-3,  Eng 
tr  1909-10)  and  in  Plant- Hrwhng  (1907)  Ho 
maintained  that  species  remain  unc  hanged  be- 
tween mutations  and  that  each  quality  subject  to 
change  is  represented  bv  a  Mingle  physical  unit 
(called  a  pangen)  He  was  a  professoi  (1881  1918) 
at  the  Univ.  of  Amsterdam  and  he  established  an 
experimental  garden  at  Hilversurn 
Vries  Island  see  O-SHJM* 

Vf sac,  Serbo-Croatian  Vrfar  (vfli 'shuts),  Ger  Wer- 
aehctz  (ver'shfts),  Hung  V<i«e<  (vcVsMi),  city 
(pop.  24,571),  N  Serbia,  Yugoslavia,  in  the  fertile 
Vojvodmu.  It  is  an  agricultural  market,  and  it 
long  was  a  cultural  center  of  the  Germans  of  S 
Hungary 

Vuelta  Abajo  (vwcTt.l  abu'lm)  or  Vueltabajo  (vwf l*- 
taba'ho),  district,  c  90  mi  long  mid  <  10  mi  wide, 
W  Cuba,  along  the  houthern  piedmont  of  the 
OrganoH  Mts  Famous  for  the  fine  quality  of  its 
tobacco  -some  of  the  woild's  best — Vuelta  Abajo 
supplies  about  one  half  of  the  total  Cuban  crop 
Vulcan  (vul'kun),  the  Roman  fire-god,  identified 
with  the  Greek  H>I»HM-*TI  H 

vulcanization  (viil"kunuza'shun),  treatment  of  rub- 
bet  to  give  it  certain  qualities,  eg,  strength, 
elastic  ii\, ,  and  resistance  to  solvents,  and  to  render 
it  unaffec  ted  bv  moderate  heat  and  c  old  Vulc  am- 
zation  is  ac  comphshed  usually  by  u  process  in- 
vented bv  Charles  GOODIE \R  m  1839,  involving 
combination  with  sulphur  and  heating  A  method 
of  cold  vulcanization  (treating  rubber  with  u  bath 
or  vapors  of  a  sulphur  compound)  was  developed 
by  \lexancler  Pnrkes  m  1840  Rubber  lor  almost 
all  oidmniy  purposes  is  vulc  ainzed,  exceptions  arc 
rubber  cement,  crepe-rubber  soles,  and  adhesive 
tape  Hard  rubl>er  is  vulc  aimed  t  ubber  m  whic  h  30 
to  50  percent  of  sulphur  has  been  mixed  before 
heating,  soft  rubber  contains  usually  less  thun  5 
percent  of  sulphur  \fter  the  sulphur  and  rubber 
(and  usually  uri  orginic  attelerator,  e  g  ,  an  aniline 
compound,  to  shorten  the  time  or  lower  the  heat 
necessary  for  vulcanization)  me  mixed,  the  com- 
pound us  usually  pluc  eel  m  molds  and  subjec  ted  to 
heat  and  pressure  The  heut  may  be  applied  ch- 
jectly  by  steam,  by  steam-heated  molds,  In  hot 
uir,  or  bv  hot  water  The  finished  product  is  not 
xticky  like  ruyv  rubber,  does  not  harden  with  c  old  or 
soften  much  except  with  great  heut,  is  elastic, 
spiingmg  back  into  shape  when  deformed  instead 
of  remaining  deformed  as  uuvulcamzed  rubber 
does,  is  highly  resistant  to  abrasion  and  to  gasoline 
and  most  c  hemic  als,  and  is  H  good  insulator  against 
electric  itv  ami  heat  Many  synthetic  rubbers  un- 
dergo processes  of  vulcanization,  some  of  which 
ure  similar  to  that  applied  to  natural  rubber  The 
invention  of  vulcanization  made  possible  the  wide 
use  of  rubber  and  aided  the  development  of  sue  h 
industries  as  the  automobile  industry 
Vulcano*  see  LIPMU  l>*i  ysnn 
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Vulgate  (vul'R&t)  {Latin  Vulgato  editio**  common 
edition],  most  ancient  extant  version  of  the  whole 
BIBLE.  It  IH  the  official,  Latin  version  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic-  Chun  h  It  was  done  by  St  JSROMB 
ut  the  instance  of  Pope  Bt  DAM  ASUS  I,  his.  protec- 
tor, and  was  intended  to  replac  e  the  Old  Latin  ver- 
sion (the  Itala),  which  had  been  done  from  the 
Greek  The  Old  Testament  is  a  careful  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  Masorettc  text,  for  this  purpose 
Jerome  sought  the  aid  of  several  Jewish  rabbis 
The  Psalms  had  a  special  huitory,  Jerome  made 
three  versions  the  Roman  Psalter,  a  mild  revision 
of  the  Old  Latin  translation  of  the  Septuagint.  the 
Gallic  an  Psalter,  a  revision  of  the  Old  Latin  to 
make  it  more  parallel  to  the  Hebrew  Masoretic 
text,  the  Hebrew  Psalter,  a  new  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Masoretic  text  Texts  of  the  Vulgate  now 
contain  the  Gallic  an  Psalter  As  to  the  deuteto- 
lanonual  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Jerome 
made  haht\  tianslutions  of  Tobias,  Judith,  and  the 
addition*  to  Daniel,  the  rent  he  did  not  touch, 
heme  the  Vulgate  me  hides  Old  Latin  versions  of 
them  The  New  Testament  was  undertaken  bv 
Jerome  first  ,  he  revised  the  Old  Latin  Gospels  <  are- 
fullv  ,  leaving  the  text  as  it  stood  unless  it  was  ac- 
tuallv  ituorreit,  the  Gospels  woie  translated  in 
382-8'i  The  rest  of  the  New  Testament  shows 
many  less  c  hanges  from  the  Old  Latin  From  the 
5th  cent  the  Vulgate  was  populii  in  the  West,  by 
the  eurl\  Middle  Ayes  it  was  used  everywhere  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  all"  the  earlv 
vernacular  translations  were  fiom  the  Vulgate 
The  texts  naturally  varied  c  onsiderabh  In  1546 
the  Counc  il  of  Trent  made  the  Vulgate  the  official 
version  of  the  Chun  h,  and  in  1592  the  offic  ml  text 
with  no  vanants  was  promulgated  b\  Clement 
VIII  All  subsequent  editions  of  the  Vulgate  pub- 
lished with  the  C  hurc  h's  impiiiuatui  represent  this 
Clementine  edition  In  the  20t  h  c  ent  the  Benedic  - 
tines,  deputed  b>  the  Holv  See  (1933),  began  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  \  ulgatc  fiom  all  good  au- 

l  KMlt    IllunUSCIlpth 

Vulpius,  Christian  August  (krts'tvun  ou'goost  \d&l'- 
pjobs),  1702  -1827,  German  novelist  and  dramatist 
lie  wrote  seyeial  novels  of  the  picaresque  t>pe, 
among  tliom  Rinaldo  Hrnaldvn  (1797,  Lag  tr  ,  The 
Hmtnru  of  Rinaldo  Ruialthin,  1800)  Hib  sister 
Christiane  Vulpius,  1705-1810,  lived  with  Goethe 
foi  nmn\  veais  and  was  man  led  to  him  in  1806 

vulture  (vfil'c  hur),  bird  of  ptey  of  the  temperate  and 


, 

t  topical  regions  wine  h  leeds  largely  on  tan  ion  Th 
Olcf  Woild  \ultuieo  are  sinulai  to  hawks  The 
Amein  an  vulture*  are  of  another  family  which  in- 
cludes tlie  <  ONDOK,  the  tuikev  vultuie  or  turkey 
buzzard,  and  the  black  vulture  01  black  buzzard 
They  aielatge  buds,  graceful  in  flight  but  ungainly 
on  the  ground  The  tin  kej  vultuie  of  the  S  I  nited 
States  is  about  .JO  in  long  with  daik  plumage  and  a 
ted,  unfcatheied  head  and  neck  Its  keen  vision 
enables  it  to  sight  food  on  the  wound  as  it  c  tides 
above  the  entth,  ruielv  moving  its  wings  in  its  soar- 
ing flight  It  H  highly  valued  as  a  ^tavengei,  as  is 


WADAI 

the  smaller  black  vulture  of  the  8  United  States 
and  Houth  America 

Vyatka,  R8I«SR    see  Kmov 

Vyatka  (vyut'kii),  river,  775  mi.  long,  E  European 
RSFSR  It  rises  in  the  foothills  of  the  ceutial  Lrals 
and  flows  NW  past  Kirov,  then  SL  into  the  Kama 
liver  It  18  important  for  logging 

Vyazma  (vyaz'mu),cit>  (pop  20,814),  W  European 
RSI'S  R,  on  the  Vyazma  river  (a  tributary  of  the 
Dnieper),  between  Smolensk  and  Moscow  It  w  a 
rail  junction  and  has  flax  mills,  oil  presses,  and 
various  manufactures  Dating  from  the  llth  cent 
and  chattered  c  1300,  it  passed  to  Lithuania,  but 
was  reconquered  by  Moscow  m  1614  In  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  it  was  the  center  of  heavy  fighting 
and  was  hold  (1941-H)  by  the  Gentians 

Vyborg  (v6'b6ig,  Rus  vl'burk),  Finnish  \\tpun 
(ve'p6oie),Swed  Viltorg  (ve'b6ivu),citv  (1944  pop 
50,687),  NW  Kuiopean  RSFSR,  NW  of  Leningrad 
and  near  the  Jinnish  bolder,  a  Baltic  port  on  the 
Vyborg  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland  An  expoit 
c  entei  foi  lumber  and  an  industrial  city,  it  pioduces 
machine)  y  and  furniture  The  Saimaa  Canal  con- 
nee  ts  it  with  Lake  Saimaa  Vyborg  developed 
around  a  Swedish  castle  built  in  1293  on  a  small 
lotky  island,  it  bee  ame  a  Hanseatic  poit  and  wus 
chartered  m  1403  Occupied  (1710)  by  Peter  I  in 
the  Noithcin  Wai,  it  was  ceded  by  Sweden  to  Rus- 
sia m  1721  It  was  incorporated  with  1  inland 
(then  under  Russian  soveieignty)  in  1812  and 
flourished  us  a  commeicial  eenter  When  (inland 
bee  ame  independent  it  retained  Vv.  borg  until  1940, 
when  the  city  was  ceded  to  the  USSR  after  the 
Finnish-Russian  War  of  1939-40,  it  had  l>een  dam- 
aged by  bombing  Recaptured  (1941)  by  I'uitush 
forces  and  again  (1944)  by  the  Russians,  Vjboig 
was  awarded  to  the  USSR  in  1947  It  has  re- 
tained its  17th-contmv  town  hall  (now  a  museum) 
and  several  towers  of  its  lOth-c  enturv  fortihc  at  ions 

Vychegda  (vl'c.hegd.1),  river,  c  700  mi  long,  rising  in 
the  western  outliers  of  the  Urals,  N  European 
RSI-SR  It  flows  generally  W  past  Svktyvkur 
through  a  forested  and  sparsely  populated  region 
into  the  Northern  Dvma  It  is  navigable  fiom 
May  to  November  In  the  16th  c  enl  the  \  >c  hegda 
was>  an  important  water  route  to  Siberia 

Vyg  (vlg),  1- inrush  (hkujdrvi  (6o'ek6o>  ar"v  e) ,  Rus 
V/jgozero  (vIgcVzv!ru),  lake,  area  c  300  wq  uu  ,  K 
cential  Kaielo-frinnish  SSR,  between  Lake  Onega 
and  the  White  Sea  It  is  ciossed  by  the  Baltic- 
White  Sea  t  anal  and  dtams  into  the  White  Sea 
through  the  V^y  g  river 

Vyshinsky,  Andrei  Yanuanevich:  see  VISHINBKY 

Vysokaya  (vlso'ku  vn),  mountain,  c  1,300  ft  high, 
RSFSR,  .  entral  Vrals,  W  NW  of  Nizhni  Tagil.  It 
has  magnesite  deposits,  mined  since  1721. 

Vytautas    see  \\  ITOWI 

Vytegra  (vrtyIgrQ),rivcr,45mi  long,  NW  Luropeun 
RSFSU  It  flows  into  Lake  Onega  and  forms  part 
of  the  MAHIINHK  SISIEM  of  inland  watetway  s  The 
city  of  \vtegra  (pop  5,090)  is  situated  ncai  the 
mouth  of  the  met  at  Lake  Onega 
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W,  2Jd  letter  of  the  VIPH  \IIFT,  in  form  a  doubled  u 
or  v  It  is  the  usual  symbol  of  a  voiced  bilabial 
serniv  owel,  as  m  unng  The  same  senuv  owel  oc  c  uis 
as  second  member  of  the  diphthongs  au  (as  m 
house),  c">,  and  oo  In  twice  the  w  repiesents  a  vou  e- 
less  semivowel,  which  is  heard  ako  in  some  dialects 
which  distinguish  l>etwecn  wht  re  and  wear  In 
chemistry  W  is  used  as  the  symbol -.of  the  element 

WOL*R\M 

Waadt,  Switzerland   see  VAVD 

Waag,  Czec  hoslovakia   see  VAH 

Waal(val),  mam  arm  of  the  RHIM-  river,  central 
Netherlands  It  branches  off  the  Rhine  near  the 
German  border  and  flows  \\  past  Nijmegen  to  join 
the  Meuso  (Maas)  near  Gormchern  The  joined 
rivers  form  the  uppet  M  i-  KW  t  DF 

Waals,  Johannes  Diderik  van  der  (>oha'rius  d<V- 
duifk  vdn  dur  vals'),  1837- 1921,  Dutch  physiust 
Ho  studied  the  relationship  between  the  thermo- 
d>  mimic  theorv  of  capillarity .  the  kinetic  theorv  of 
gases,  and  the  continuity  of  the  gaseous  and  liquid 
Btates  of  matter  for  whic  h  he  evolved  an  equation 
In  his  theory  of  corresponding  states  (1880)  he  used 
this  equation  to  express  the  equilibrium  of  states  of 
matter  for  homogeneous  substances  when  pressure, 
volume  and  temperature  are  stated  in  terms  of  the 
critical  constants  for  each  substance  For  this 
work  he  received  the  1910  Nobel  Prize  in  Physics. 
He  was  professor  (1877-1907)  at  the  Umv  of  Am- 
sterdam 

Wabash  (wd'baah*),  tit>  (pop.  9,053),  to  seat  of 
Wabash  co  ,  NE  Ind  ,  on  the  Wabash  and  WSW  of 
Fort  Wayne;  settled  1835  It  is  a  trading  centei 
for  an  agricultural  area,  and  it  manufactures  as- 
bestos and  metal  products 

Wabash,  river,  c  650  mi  long,  largest  northern  tribu- 
tary of  the  Ohio  river,  rising  in  Mercer  co  ,  Ohio, 
near  the  Ind.  border  and  flowing  generally  8W 
across  Indiana.  Bolow  Tone  Haute  it  becomes  the 


bounduiy  lietween  Indiana  and  Illinois  und  emp- 
ties into  the  Ohio  c  10  nil  above  Shnwneetown, 
111  (  hief  of  its  rnanv,  tributaries  are  the  Tippe- 
canoe  and  White  rivers  The  principal  uties  on 
the  Wubash  me  Huntmgton,  \\  abash,  Peru,  Lo- 
gaiihport,  Delphi,  Lufavette,  Covmgton,  Terre 
Haute,  and  Vim  en  lies,  Ind  ,  and  Mt  Caimel,  111 
See  W  K  Wilson,  Tht  Waljash  (1940) 

Wabasha  (wu'bushd),  city  (pop  2,368),  co  seat  of 
Wabusha  co  ,  SE  Minn  ,  on  the  Mississippi  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Pepm,  platted  1843,  me  1858  An 
early  fur-trading  post  was  here,  Wahasha  is  now  a 
faim  trade,  milling,  and  shipping  center 

Wabash  College,  see  CRAWFOKDHVII  it,  Ind. 

WAC  (Women\  \rtny  Corps),  treat ed  (1942)  m  the 
Second  World  War  to  enlist  women  for  noncom- 
batant  duty  in  the  army  Before  1943  it  was 
named  the  WAAC  (Women's  \uxihaiy  Army, 
Corps)  The  dnector  was  Ovota  C  ulp  Hobby,  who 
became  colonel  m  194 1  She  was  «u<  ceeded  (1945) 
bv  Wentrnv  Battle  Boyce  In  the  Second  World 
War,  Waca  served  as  medical  technicians,  cartog- 
raphers, clerks,  sec  retaries,  and  the  like  in  all  thea- 
teis  of  war  and  in  the  United  States  Almost 
100,000  had  joined  the  corps  by  1945,  when  enlist- 
ment ended  Rapid  demobilization  followed,  and 
in  1946  the  War  Dept  asked  for  leenlistments  to 
meet  shortages  in  arm>  hospitals  and  personnel 
tenters  In  1948  a  bill  was  passed  in  Congress  es- 
tablishing the  Women's  Auxiliary  Corps  within  the 
regular  armv ,  and  by  1949  there  were  over  3,700 
women  in  the  U  S  army 

Wace  (was,  wils),  c  1100-1 174,  Norman-*  rench  poet 
of  Jersey,  a  canon  of  Baveux,  friend  of  the  roval 
family  of  England  His  long  rh>mod  chronicle  of 
British  history ,  Roman  de  Brut,  was  based  on  the 
history  of  Gfoi<  KRKV  or  MONMOUTH  and  dedicated 
to  ELEANOR  o»  AQUITAINK  An  English  adapta- 
tion of  this  was  the  Hnd  of  L  o  AMON,  w  hie  h  was  in 


tuin  an  imiMjitant  development  of  the  ARTHUHI 4V 
LFOKVt)  \>  u<  e's  Roman  de  Rou  is  another  narra- 
tive poem,  on  the  dukes  of  Normandy  from  the 
first  (Rollo)  to  Uoheit  II.  son  of  the  Conqueror  It 
contains  a  famous  description  of  the  battle  of  Has- 
tings See  J  A  Philpot,  Maistre  Wace  (1926) 

Wachusett  Reservoir  (w6chclo'sit),  central  Mass, 
NNL  of  Worcester  near  (  hnton,  built  1897-J905 
It  receives  some  of  its  water  from  QUABBIX  RESER- 
VOIR and  supplies  the  Boston  area,  \\achusett 
Dam  is  114  ft  high 

Waco  (wa'ko),  city  (1940  pop  55,982,  1947  esti- 
mated pop  75,000),  co  seat  of  McLennan  co  ,  E 
central  Texas,  on  the  Brazos  just  below  the  mouth 
of  the  BOMIUO,  me  1856  The  Hueco  or  Waco  In- 
dians om e  had  villages  about  the  springs,  and  the 
site  hud  attrac.  ted  w  hite  men  >  ears  before  the  city 
was  laid  out  in  1849  Rich  blackland  supported 
cotton  plantations  before  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
city  was  gi owing  to  wealth  from  cotton  and  cattle 
before  the  suspension  bridge  (still  shown  to  sight- 
sects)  was  built  in  1870  and  the  railroad  arnved  in 
1881  Today  it  i*  a  trading  and  shipping  center 
with  an  airport  and  fine  highways  and  has  piocess- 
ing  plants  and  factories  that  make  automobile 
tires,  cloth  and  clothing,  glass  and  bottles,  drugs, 
and  sundry  other  ptoducts  Btoad,  shady  streets, 
parkwav  s,  huge  Cameron  Park  in  a  residential  'irea 
of  the  citv  ,  and  artific  lal  Lake  Waco  (cieated  1923) 
on  the  Bosque  near  bv  give  an  air  of  euso  and 
opulent  e  Most  of  BAYI  OR  UNIVERSITY  is  hero, 
and  the  small  Paul  Quinn  College  was  opened  in 
1881  for  the  many  Negroes  m  the  region  Theie 
la  a  U  S  veterans'  hospital 

Waconia  (wukcVnvo),  citv  (pop  1,315),  E  Minn., 
SW  of  Minneapolis,  m  a  farm  area,  me  1921 

Wadai  (wudi') ,  former  sultanate,  NE  Frenc  h  Equa- 
torial Africa,  E  of  Lake  Chad  Founded  in  the 
17th  cent ,  Wadai  in  the  18th  cent,  defeated  Boruu 
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and  became  the  strongest  power  in  the  central 
Sudan  Wadai  was  conquered  by  France  in  the 
late  19th  cent 

Waddell  Jametlredett  (wodel').  1824-86,  American 
naval  officer,  b  Pittsboro,  N  C  lie  was  appointed 
a  midshipman  in  the  U.8  navv  m  1842  On  return 
from  duty  in  the  Orient  in  1862  he  resigned  his 
commission  as  lieutenant  and  in  March  took  the 
same  rank  in  the  Confederate  navy  From  1864 
until  after  the  wai  had  ended  he  commanded  the 
Shenandoak,  one  of  the  outstanding  CONFEDERATE 
CRUISERS  Waddell  was,  later  master  of  a  passenger 
ship  between  San  Francisc-o  and  Yokohama 
Waddington,  William  Henry,  1826-94,  French  states- 
man and  archaeologist,  of  English  descent  He  was 
minister  of  education  (1873,  187h-77)  and  was  ap- 
pointed foreign  minister  in  1877  Repi  esentmg 
France  at  the  Congiesa  of  Berlin  (1878),  he  secured 
English  consent  to  French  action  in  Tunis  m  return 
for  Fiench  acquiescent e  in  the  transfet  of  Cyprus 
to  England  In  1879  Wadding!  on  headed  a  cabinet 
but  was  soon  replaced  bv  Frevcmet,  he  served  as 
ambassador  to  Cheat  Bntain  from  1888  to  1893 
He  w  rote  several  works  on  archaeology 
Waddington,  village  (pop.  671),  N  N  Y  ,  n  port  of 
entry  on  the  St  Lawrence  opposite  Morrisburg, 
Ont. 

Waddlngton,  Mount,  13,260  ft  high,  SW  British 
Columbia,  in  the  Coast  Range  It  was  first  climbed 
in  1936,  after  many  previous  unsuc  cessful  attempts 

Wade,  Benjamin  Franklin,  1800  1878,  U  S  Senator 
from  Ohior  (1851-69),  b  near  Springfield,  Mass 
Jn  1821  ho  moved  to  Ohio  and,  after  several  years 
spent  in  a  vai  letv  of  occupations,  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  (1827)  to  the  bar  Wade  became  the 
law  partner  and  political  protcg6  of  Joshua  Gm- 
DiNOg  and  was  successively  prosecuting  attorney 
of  Ashtabula  co  ,  state  senator,  and  pi  esiding  judge 
of 'tho  third  judicial  district  liefore  going  to  Wash- 
ington As  uncompromising  an  abolitioiust  as  his 
benefactor,  he  denounced  the  fugitue  slave  laws, 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  and  othot  proslavery 
measures,  often  with  witty  retorts  A  man  of  great 
personal  courage,  he  was  genciallv  respected,  even 
bv  those  who  loathed  his  principles  In  the  Civil 
Wai,  Wade  and  his  radical  Republican  colleagues 
set  up  the  meddlesome  Committee  on  the  Condut  t 
of  the  War.  The  Wade-Davis  Bill,  drawn  up  with 
Representative  Hemv  W  Dvvis,  was  approved 
(July  8,  1864)  by  Congress  as  its  plan  of  RECON- 
STRUCTION Lincoln,  who  had  already  begun  a 
more  lenient  program,  killed  it  with  a  pocket  veto, 
issuing  a  proclamation  explaining  why  he  opposed 
it  For  this  he  was  vindictively  attacked  in  the 
Wade-Davia  Manifesto  (Aug  5,  1864)  After  tho 
war  the  congressional  plan  prevailed  over  the  oppo- 
sition of  President  \tidrew  Johnson  As  president 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  Wade  was  next  in  line 
for  the  presidency,  and  his  eagei  ness  to  see  Andrew 
Johnson  convicted  on  the  impeachment  charges 
was  ill  concealed  He  was  denied  renommation  in 
1868  See  biography  by  A  G  Riddle  (1886),  T  H 
Williams,  Liruoln  and  the  Radicals  (1941),  B  J 
Hendruk,  Lincoln's  War  Cabinet  (1940) 

Wadena  (wodfi'nu),  village  (pop  2,916),  co  seat  of 
Wadena  co  ,  W  Minn  ,  WNW  of  Bramcrd,  m  a 
lake  region,  settled  1871,  me  1881  It  is  a  farm 
trade  center  The  Finnish  conun unity  New  York 
Mills  in  near  by 

Wadesboro,  town  (pop  3,587),  co  scat  of  Anson  co  , 
S  NC,  near  the  8  C.  line  KSE  of  Charlotte, 
settled  c  1785  It  has  lumber  and  textile  mills. 

Wadham  College,  see  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY. 

Wadi  Haifa  (wa'de h&l'fu),  town,  N  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan,  on  the  Nile  It  is  the  terminus  of  a  railroad 
from  Khartoum  Here  goods,  chiefly  cotton ,  wheat, 
and  livestock,  are  transferred  to  steamers  going 
down  the  Nile  into  Egypt  Am  lent  rums  are  near 

Wadley,  town  (pop  1,13.}),  L  central  Ga  ,  E  of 
Macori  near  the  Ogee<  hee  n  v  er,  in  the  c  oastal  plain 

Wad  Medatti  (wad*  mlda'np,  me'dune),  city  (pop 
66,000),  E  central  Anglo-bg\  ptian  Sudan,  on  the 
Blue  Nile  It  is  connected  bv  rail  with  Khartoum 
Cotton,  wheat,  barley,  and  livestock  are  exported 

Wadiworth,  industrial  village  (pop  6,495),  N  Ohio, 
SW  of  Akron;  settled  1816,  me  1866  Valves, 
matches,  rubber,  iron  and  steel  products,  and 
chemicals  are  made  here. 

Waelder  (w&'dur),  city  (pop  1,018),  S  central 
Texas,  ENE  of  San  Antonio,  m  a  farm  area 

Wafd  (woft),  in  modem  Egyptian  history ,  a  political 
party,  i  It  arose  out  of  the  delegation  (Arabic  wafd 
-delegation]  headed  by  ZAGHLUL  PASHA  which 
was  to  have  visited  Great  Britain  m  1918  to  urge 
Egypt's  independence  Zaghlul  formed  the  party 
in  1919.  In  addition  to  espousing  independence, 
the  Wafdists  called  for  extensive  social  and  eco- 
nomic reforms.  In  the  first  parliament  elected 
(1924)  under  the  constitution  of  1923,  the  Wafd 
won  a  majority.  King  FUAD  I,  who  bitterly  op- 
posed the  party,  dissolved  parliament  and  would 
not  call  a  new  election  until  1926.  Again  the  Wafd 
won,  and  in  1927  its  new  leader,  NAHAS  PASHA, 
became  prime  minister  In  1928  tho  government 
introduced  a  measure  forbidding  the  king  to  rule 
without  parliament.  Fuad,  asserting  that  this 
would  give  the  Wafd  absolute  control  of  the  couo- 
' try,  refused  his  assent  and  suspended  the  conatitu- 
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tion  Nevertheless,  in  1930  the  Wafd  wa*  again 
victorious  Fuad  soon  dismissed  the  new  cabinet 
and  appointed  a  conservative  prime  minister,  who 
made  the  party  illegal.  When  the  constitution  of 
1923  was  restored  in  1935,  the  Wafd  returned  to 
power  and  formed  the  cabinet  in  1936-37  Rela- 
tions with  the  new  king,  Farouk  I,  were  scarcely 
more  cordial  than  those  with  his  father  lu  the 
Second  World  War  the  party,  which  was  anti-Axis, 
was  installed  m  otfii  e  from  1942  to  1944  at  the  in- 
sistence of  Great  Britain,  which  feared  pro-Axis 
elements  In  the  elec  tions  of  1960  the  Wafd  tri- 
umphed again,  and  Nahas  Pasha  returned  as  prime 
minister  Tho  Wafd  has  been  accused  by  its  op- 
ponents of  being  a  party  committed  less  to  prin- 
ciples than  to  personalities  At  certain  tunes  it  has 
been  suspected  of  implication  in  assassinations 
Two  of  the  other  important  parties,  the  Saadist  and 
the  Kutla,  are  offshoots  of  the  Wafd 
Wagadugu.  nee  OUAGADOUGOU. 
wages,  payment  received  by  the  employee  for  work 
done  This  amount  may  be  m  goods  or  soi  vices, 
but  ID  customarily  in  money  The  term  in  a  bioad 
sense  refers  to  what  is  leceived  in  any  wa>  for  la- 
bor Thus  tho  farmer  receives  wages  as  part  of  the 
price  of  his  pioduot  or  in  the  product  if  he  uses  it 
himself  The  term  salary  is  usually  distinguished 
from  wages  as  implying  a  more  fixed  and  perma- 
nent form  of  income  (e  g  ,  payment  by  the  month 
rather  than  by  the  hour)  Wages  icckonod  in 
money  ato  called  nominal  wages,  as  distinguished 
from  real  wages,  le,  the  amount  of  goods  and 
aervicet>  that  the  money  will  buy  Heal  wages  de- 
pend on  the  prue  level,  as  well  as  on  the  nominal 
or  money  wages  To  explain  the  natuie  of  wages 
many  theones  have  been  advanced  The  first  of 
thebe  was  the  subsistence  theory  of  wages,  of  which 
Hicardo  was  one  of  the  mam  exponents  This 
theorv  finds  an  inveiso  relationship  between  the 
working  population  and  the  wage  rate,  a  rise  m  the 
former  bringing  a  fall  in  the  latter  and  vice  versa 
Working  upon  the  piemiso  that  labor  w  a  commod- 
ity, the  theorv  further  held  that  laboi  has  two  val- 
ues— a  natuial  price,  which  is  the  cost  of  subsist- 
ence, and  a  market  price,  which  is  detoi  mined  bv 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  If  the  natural 
price  exceeds  the  market  price,  the  woikingnum's 
purchasing  powei  is  low.  if  on  the  other  hand,  the 
market  pi  ice  is  the  gi  eater,  then  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  laborer  uses  The  wage-fund  theory 
is  that  wages  are  advanced  out  of  a  nxcd  fund  of 
capital,  from  which  an  excess  withdrawal,  either 
through  legislation  o»  through  union  pressure,  will 
ultimately  i  educe  the  amount  available  for  othei 
workers  Any  me  lease  m  wages  would  also  have 
to  be  taken  out  of  profits,  and  their  redui  tion 
would  cause  a  decline  in  saving**,  which  pi  ovule* 
the  capital  fiom  which  the  wage  fund  is  deiived 
The  marginal-productivity  theory  maintains  that 
wages  tend  to  be  fixed  at  that  point  which  repre- 
sents the  employer'^  estimate  of  labor's  contribu- 
tion to  the  marginal  or  last  unit  employed  This 
relationship  will  be  determined  by  the  cost  of  the 
marginal  units  of  land  (rent)  and  capital  (interest) 
In  the  surplus-yuluc*  theory  as  propounded  by  Kail 
Maix,  the  value  produced  b>  the  worker  in  excess 
of  what  is  paid  to  him  in  wages  bj  the  ernplov  er  is 
called  surplus  value  The  bargaining  theory  fiu- 
ther  modifies  the  marginal-produc  tuitv  theory  by 
taking  into  consideration  other  factors  (eg  ,  Jaws 
and  social  and  political  changes)  which  might 
affect  the  determination  of  wage  levels  and  by  ac- 
knowledging that  certain  basic  assumptions  (the 
equal  bargaining  power  of  the  employer  and  the 
employee,  the  free  competition  between  the  two, 
the  mobility  of  labor)  which  c  haractenae  the  mar- 
ginal-produc  tivity  theorv  do  not  hold  in  our  pres- 
ent economic  system.  See  MINIMUM  WAGE  See 
J  R  Hicks,  The  Theory  of  Wa0<*  (1932),  P.  H 
Douglas,  The  Theory  of  Wage*  (19,14) 
Wages  and  Hours  Act,  passed  (19,38)  by  the  U.8 
Congress,  intended  to  establish  minimum  living 
standardH  for  workers  engaged  directly  or  mdirec  tly 
in  interstate  commerce  and  to  abolish  oppressive 
child  labor  It  is  also  called  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  The  law  provided  an  initial  minimum 
wage  of  25  cents  an  hour  and  a  maximum  work 
week  of  44  hr  ,  set  up  a  seven-year  schedule  under 
which  minimum  wages  were  gradually  lifted  to  40 
cents  an  hour  and  the  work  week  was  reduced  to 
40  hr ,  and  created  a  Wage  and  Hour  Division  m 
the  Dept.  of  Labor,  headed  by  an  administrator. 
He  was  enabled  to  hasten  the  legal  schedule  for 
raising  minimum  standards  m  an  industry  if  a  com- 
mittee representing  the  pubho  as  well  as  employers 
and  labor  m  that  industry  recommended  the 
change,  Classes  of  workers  exempt  from  the  act 
included  agricultural  and  seasonal  laborers,  han- 
dlers of  perishable  food*,  and  workers  ui  certain 
industries  covered  by  collective  bargaining.  A 
Supreme  Court  decision  (1941)  upheld  the  law 
Amendments  have  made  overtime  calculation  more 
flexible  and  set  up  special  provisions  for  Puerto 
HKO  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Sine*  1942  the  Wages 
and  Hours  Act  ha*  been  administered  jointly  with 
the  Walsh-Healy  Public  Contracts  Act,  which  re- 
quires minimum  working  standards  on  government 
contracts  in  excess  of  $10,000.  During  the  war  .the 


work  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  was  coordi- 
nated with  the  National  War  Labor  Board  utabili- 
Mtion  polk:i«0,  which  permitted  raises  to  eliminate 
substandard  pay.  In  Jan  ,  I960,  an  amendment  to 
the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  went  into  effect  to  meet 
the  rising  costs  of  living.  The  minimum  wage  was 
increased  to  75  cents  per  hour,  and  the  administra- 
tor's authority  to  protect  this  basic  rate  was  aug- 
mented. Regular-tune  work  was  redefined,  and 
provisions  were  amended  for  timo-and-one-half 
payments  for  overtime  hours  worked  ui  excess  of 
the  40-hour  week  by  employees  earning  less  than 
$75  per  week  New  categories  of  emplo>  ees  (e  g  , 
switchboard  operators  and  those  engaged  m  the 
fish-canning  industry)  were  included,  while  other 
groups  of  workers  (e  g ,  workers  connected  with 
forestry  and  irrigation)  were  exempted 
WaggtiWagga  (wo'gu  wo'gu),  municipality  (pop 
16,351),  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  on  the  Mur- 
rumbidgee  and  W  of  Canberra  It  w  an  agricul- 
tural arid  dairying  center  of  the  Riverma  dist 
There  IH  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedial 
Wagner,  Adolf  Heinrich  Gotthilf  (aMolf  hln'rlkh 
got'hflf  vag'nur),  1835-1917,  German  economist 
and  soc  ialis>t,  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Heidelberg 
He  taught  economic  s  at  several  universities  before 
he  became  professor  of  economics  at  the  Univ  of 
Berlin,  a  post  he  held  for  many  years  He  was  an 
authority  on  banking  and  public  finaiu  e  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Socialist  party.  He  pro- 
mulgated a  theory ,  known  as  Wagner's  law,  that 
governments  increasingly  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  ec  onomic  welfare  of  their  peoples 
Wagner,  Charles  (wag'nur,  Fr  sharl'  vitgneV). 
1852-1918,  writet  of  moral  essays,  a  French  Protes- 
tant clergyman  One  book.  La  Vie  simple  (1895), 
translated  mto  English  as  The  Simple  Life  (1901), 
was  very  popular  in  the  United  States 
Wagner,  Honus  (wag'nur),  1874-,  American  base- 
ball player,  whose  original  name  was  John  Peter 
Wagner,  b  Maiibfield  (now  Carnegie),  Pa  He 
plaved  semi-professional  ball  m  Ohio  and  was  given 
a  contract  (1896)  by  the  Paterson,  N  J  ,  club  before 
entering  (1897)  major-league  play  with  the  Louis- 
ville (Ky  )  c  lub  of  the  National  League  He  played 
infield  and  outheld  positions,  and  when  Pittsburgh 
replaced  (1900)  Louisville  in  the  National  League, 
Huns  (a  nickname  also  much  used)  soon  anchored 
himself  at  shortstop  with  the  Pirates  Wagner. 
<  ailed  the  I<  ly  ing  Dutc  hrnair  by  his  funs,  <  ume  to  IK> 
regarded  as  one  of  the  outstanding  pluy  era  of  base- 
ball Ho  led  the  National  League  in  batting  eight 
tunes  (1000,  1903-4,  1906  9,  1911),  had  a  lifetime 
batting  average  of  329  (batting  over  300  in  17 
consecutive  years),  made  3.4.W  base  hits,  scored 
close  to  1,800  runs,  and  played  in  2,785  games 
Wagner,  aquat  and  massively  built,  excelled  at 
holding,  he  also  five  times  led  the  National  League 
in  stolon  bases  hi  1917  he  retired  from  baseball, 
but  returned  (19J3)  to  the  Pirates  as  coach  In 
19Jb  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Baseball  Hall 
of  Fame 

Wagner,  Otto  (6'to  vug'nur),  1841  -1918,  \ustnan 
architect  A  btiuttuial  rationalism  was  exhibited 
in  his  stations  for  the  Vienna  cit\  railroad,  built  in 
the  1890s  His  later  works,  -showing  an  individual 
and  monumental  Htjle,  include  the  \ionna  Postal 
Savings  Building  and  the  Stemhof  (Mum  h  (1906) 
His  many  executed  designs  and  his  projects  weie 
widely  influential  both  in  Austria  and  abroad  He 
became  a  professor  at  the  Impel  ml  Academy  of 
Ait  in  1894 

Wagner,  Richard  (wSg'nur,  Cor  rlkh'tlrt  vug'nur), 
1813-83,  German  composer  of  opeias,  b  Leipzig 
Wagner  substituted  fot  the  principle  of  sharply  dif- 
ferentiated RECITATIVE  and  arm  his  "endless  mel- 
ody "  and  his  Sprerhgesanu,  calling  his  operas  music 
diamas  to  wigmfy  the  complete  union  of  music  and 
diama  which  he  sought  to  achieve  Ho  felt,  rightly, 
that  music  could  not  develop  further  with  the  re- 
sources it  had  employed  .smco  Beethoven's  time, 
lus  prediction  that  the  music  of  the  future  must  be 
part  of  a  synthesis  of  the  arts  was  less  prophetic, 
especially  since  his  own  music  seems  to  stand  out 
above  the  other  elements  of  his  works.  His  ideas, 
however,  did  enormously  affect  the  work  of  opera 
composers  who  c  ame  after  him,  and  ins  very  de- 
tractors, such  as  Brahms,  showed  by  their  out- 
raged opposition  to  his  principles  the  poweiful  in- 
fluence Wagner  exerted.  Having  attended  the 
KreuBschule  in  Dresden  since  1822,  Wagner  re- 
turned in  1827  to  Leipsig,  studied  at  the  Gymna- 
sium and  tho  university,  and  took  some  lessons  in 
harmony — his  only  formal  musical  training  In 
Leipzig  ho  studied  the  works  of  Beethoven  and 
wrote  some  rather  unoriginal  instrumental  music 
In  1833  he  assumed  the  first  of  a  aeries  of  theatrical 
positions  which  he  held — that  of  chorus  master  of 
the  theater  at  Wuraburg  Die  Feen  (1833) ,  hi*  first 
opera,  was  in  the  German  romantic  tradition  repre- 
sented by  Weber,  Da*  Liebesverbot  (1836)  showed 
his  assimilation  of  the  Italian  style  In  1839  he 
went  to  Paris,  via  London  and  Boulogne.  In  Paris 
he  completed  Rientn  (1840),  but  was  unable  to  get 
it  performed  there  despite  letters  of  introduction 
from  Meyerbeer,  whom  he  had  met  in  Boulogne 
Its  production  in  Dresden  in  1842  was  highly  suc- 
cessful, and  in  1843  Wagner  wat  made  musical  di- 
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Motor  of  the  theater  there.  bar  fUegemde  Hollander 
(Dresden,  1843)  was  less  successful.  It  was  baaed 
on  Heine's  version  of  the  legend  of  the  FLYINO 
DUTCHMAN,  and  it  foreshadows  the  idea,  developed 
in  Tannhauaer  (1843-40)  and  prevalent  m  later 
works,  of  redemption  by  love  Tan nha  user,  based 
only  slightly  on  the  actual  life  of  TANNH^ITSER,  and 
Lohengrin  (1846-48)  bring  the  German  romantic 
opera  to  culmination  In  Lohengrin  Wagner  for  the 
first  time  is  more  interested  in  his.  characters  as 
symbols  than  as  actual  personages  in  a  drama  Be- 
cause of  his  connection  with  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  Wagner  fled  Dresden  in  1849  and  with  the 
help  of  Liszt  escaped  to  Switzeiland  There  he 
wrote  essays,  including  Oper  und  Drama  (1851), 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  thoi  ough  and  penetrat- 
ing study  of  its  subject  existing  Der  Ring  dea 
Nibelungen,  his  tetralog^  based  on  the  NIBE- 
LUNQENLIED,  embodies  tho  most  complete  adhei- 
ence  to  the  principles  outlined  in  Oper  und  Drama. 
The  poem,  begun  In  1848,  was  completed  m  1852  m 
Switzerland.  In  1857,  having  completed  the  com- 
position of  Das  Rheingold  (1853-54),  Dtf  Walkare 
(1854-56),  and  two  acts  of  Sirgfntd,  he  laid  the 
King  aside  without  hope  of  ever  seeing  it  per- 
foimed,  and  composed  Tristan  und  Isolde  (1857- 
69)  and  Die  Mtsustersinger  von  Nnrnberg  (1862-67) 
Tristan,  based  on  the  legend  of  TRISTRAM  AND 
ISOLDF,  was  so  far  beyond  the  opei  atic  t  onventions 
of  the  day  that  after  many  rehearsals  in  Vienna 
(1862-63)  it  was  given  up  as  impossible  Louis  II 
of  Bavaria,  however,  provided  the  lesources  which 
made  possible  the  first  peifoimance,  in  1865  in 
Munich,  where  Die  Afeister singer,  his  only  comic 
opera  and  the  easiest  of  compiehension  for  the  un- 
initiated, was  completed  and  in  1868  pel  formed 
In  1872,  having  completed  ttieg fried  the  pievious 
jear,  Wagner  moved  to  Bayieutn,  there  in  1874  he 
finished  Die  Gotterdammerung  There  too  he  was 
able  to  build  a  theater,  Dns  test  spiel  haue,  ade- 
quate for  the  proper  perfoi  marico  of  his  works,  in 
whic  h  the  Ring  was  given  c  omplete  in  1876  Parsi- 
fal (1877-82),  his  last  woik,  is  a  religious  festival 
play  employing  the  Christian  symbolism  of  the 
Eucharist,  it  is  a  highly  complex  work  but  contains 
some  of  Wagner's  finest  music,  particularly  in  the 
choruses  It  was  the  public  lather  than  other 
miiHicians  and  critics  who  first  acclaimed  Wagner, 
and  though  opposition  to  him  in  his  lifetime  went 
to  fantastic  lengths,  his  operas  held  a  position  of 
complete  dominance  in  the  next  generation,  retain- 
ing their  populantv  in  the  20th  cent  See  his  Mein 
Lebtn  (Eng  ti  ,  My  Life,  1911),  Einest  Newman, 
Life  of  Richard  Wagner  (4  vols  ,  1 933-46)  and  The 
Wagner  Operas  (1949)  Wagner's  second  wife, 
Cosima  Wagner  (kcVzemk)  1837-19'iO,  was  tho 
daughter  of  Liszt  and  the  comtosso  d'Agoult  From 
1857  to  1869  she  was  the  wife  of  Hans  von  Bulow 
In  1870  she  was  mairied  to  Wagner  and  identified 
herself  so  closely  with  his  work  that  after  his  death 
she  was  largely  responsible  for  the  continuing  fame 
of  the  Bayreuth  Festivals  Sec  biography  by 
R  M  F  Du  Moulm-Eckart  (Eng  ti  ,  1930),H.H 
Richardson,  The  Young  Comma  (193ft)  Their  son, 
Siegfried  Wagner  (zek'fret),  1869  1930,  composed 
seveial  operas  but  was  known  chieflv  as  a  conduc- 
tor In  1923  he  visited  the  United  States. 

Wagner,  Robert  Ferdinand  (wng'nur),  1877-1949, 
American  leeislatoi,  b  Germany,  grad  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  1898,  and  New  York  Law 
School,  1900  He  ainved  with  his  family  in  Amer- 
ica in  1885  and  grew  *up  in  poor  surroundings  in 
New  York  city  After  he  received  his  law  degree, 
he  became  attached  to  Tammany  Hall  and  was 
elected  (1904)  to  the  New  York  assembly  In  the 
state  senate  (1910-18),  Robert  F  Wagner  was 
noted  for  his  investigations  of  factory  conditions, 
as  justice  (1919-26)  of  the  state  supreme  court,  he 
did  much  to  protect  the  rights  of  lftlx>r  He  served 
(1927-49)  in  the  U  S  Senate  where  he  was  one  of 
the  chief  leaders  in  directing  New  Deal  legislation, 
particularly  the  acts  establishing  the  NATIONAL 
HKOOVKRY  ADMINISTRATION  (1933),  the  NATIONAL 
LAUOR  RELATIONS  BOARD  (1935),  and  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY In  the  1940s  he  sponsored  bills  calling  for 
the  extension  of  Federal  housing  He  i  esigned  from 
the  Senate  m  1949  because  of  ill-health 

Wagner  (wftg'nur),  city  (pop  1.319),  SE  S  Dak, 
NW  of  Yankton  It  is  the  trade  center  for  a  farm 
area  and  for  Indians  from  the  near-by  Yankton 
Reservation. 

Wagner-Jauregg,  Julius  (ydcVlvoos  vag'nur-you'- 
r6k),  1857-1940,  Austrian  neurologist  He  was 
professor  at  the  Umv  of  Vienna  from  1893  to  1928 
A  pioneer  in  fever  therapy,  he  introduced  the  treat- 
ment of  paresis  by  inoculation  with  the  organisms 
causing  malaria,  tor  this  work  he  received  the  1927 
Nobel  Prize  in  Physiology  and  Medicine. 

wagon:  see  CARRIAGE 

Wagoner  (wa'gunur),  city  (pop.  3,535),  co  seat  of 
Wagoner  «>.,  E  Okla  ,  SE  of  Tulsa,  in  an  agricul- 
tural area:  founded  c  1887  A  museum  with  In- 
dian and  Civil  War  relics  is  hero,  ancient  Indian 
mounds  are  near  by, 

wagon  train.  In  the  history  of  American  develop- 
ment, wagons  replaced  PACK  THAWS  in  the  convey- 
ance of  freight  as  soon  as  proper  roads  could  be 
built,  and  they  remained  predominant  in  land  com- 
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tterce  until  the  railroad  age.  The  first  frontier 
region  in  which  wagoning  wan  highly  developed 
was  across  the  Allegheny  barrier  in  the  late  18th 
cent  There  were  but  a  few  popular  routes  through 
the  mountains,  and  in  the  days  of  the  westward 
movement  these  were  alive  with  emigrant  wagons 
and  the  wagon  trains  of  professional  wagoners  car- 
rying goods  between  the  Ohio  settlements  and  the 
cities  of  the  coast.  This  wan  the  birthplace  of  the 
CONEBTOGA  WAGON,  the  most  efficient  freight  car- 
rier of  the  age  On  the  prairies  of  the  Middle  West 
and  on  the  Great  Plains  wagons  could  be  used  im- 
mediately without  the  labor  of  making  roads,  and 
there  the  covered  wagon,  or  PRAIRIE  SCHOONER,  of 
the  emigrant  came  into  its  own  It  was  m  crossing 
the  Greatf  Plains  that  the  typical  emigrant  wagon 
tram  was  developed,  because  the  vast  distances 
through  unsettled  country  and  the  danger  from 
Indians  made  it  necessary  to  travel  in  large  parties 
Such  a  tram  was  organized  with  an  almost  military 
discipline  for  defense  A  contract  or  constitutional 
paper  was  drawn  up,  setting  forth  the  objects  of 
the  emigration,  the  terms  of  joining,  the  rules  to  be 
followed,  and  the  officers  to  be  elected  All  joining 
signed  this  paper  and  then  participated  in  t  he  elec- 
tion of  officers  Sometimes  both  a  military  captain 
and  a  president  with  rivjl  powers  were  chosen 
More  often  the  offices  were  combined  in  one  indi- 
vidual Aides  or  lieutenants  were  eletted,  and  a 
guide  was  usually  hired  for  the  more  difficult  parts 
of  the  route  The  order  of  wagons  both  on  the  trail 
and  in  camp  was  strw  tly  regulated  At  night  the 
wagons  were  drawn  into  a  circular  corral,  and  a 
strict  guard  was  kept  to  prevent  a  surprise  attack 
by  hostile  Indians  Freighters  who  supplied  the 
early  arm>  posts  and  mining  ramps  also  usually 
traveled  in  parties  for  the  same  reason  as  emigrants 
See  OVERLAND  TRAIL  and  OREGON  TRAIL  Tho 
wagon  trams  disappeared  m  the  East  in  the  1840s 
and  '60s,  and  the  Western  trails  lost  importance 
after  the  Union  Pacific  RR  was  completed  m  I8t>9 
Wagram  (vii'gram),  town  (pop  3,917),  Lower  Aus- 
tria, NL  of  Vienna,  in  the  Marchfeld  Its  offic  ml 
name  is  Deutsch- Wagram  Here  on  July  5  b,  1809, 
Napoleon  I  won  one  of  his  most  brilliant  victories 
Despite  their  heroic  conduct  and  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Archduke  Charles,  the  Austriana  were 
forced  In  the  French  field  artillery  to  fall  back 
Napoleon's  "grand  battery"  of  100  guns  was  tho 
largest  coiuontiation  of  artillery  that  had  until 
then  been  used  for  massed  fire  Six  davs  later, 
Austria  was  forced  to  conclude  an  armistice 
Wahabi  (wahu'be),  Arabian  reform  movement  in 
ISLAM,  the  religion  of  the  ruling  family  of  Saudi 
Arabia  It  was  founded  by  Mohammed  ibn  Abd 
al-Wahab  (1703?-1787),  who  taught  that  all  accre- 
tions to  Islam  after  the  3d  c  ent  of  the  Moslem  era 
— i  e  ,  after  c  950 — were  spurious  and  must  be  ex- 
punged This  view,  involving  essentially  a  purifi- 
cation of  the  Sunnite  sect,  regarded  as  the  chief 
evils  the  veneration  of  saints,  ostentation  in  wor- 
ship, and  luxurious  living  Accordingly,  Wahabi 
mosques  arc  simple  and  without  minarets,  and  the 
adherents  to  tho  cult  dress  plainly  and  do  not 
smoke  tobacco  or  hashish  Driven  from  Medina 
for  his  preaching,  the  founder  of  the  Wahabi  sect 
went  into  the  NE  Nejd  and  converted  the  Saurl 
tribe  The  king,  convmc  ed  that  it  was  his  religious 
mission  to  wage  huh  war  (jihad)  agauiHt  ail  other 
forms  of  Islam,  began  the  conquest  of  his  neighbors 
in  c  1763  By  1811  the  Wahabis  ruled  all  Arabia, 
except  Yemen,  from  their  capital  at  Riad  Tho 
Ottoman  sultan,  nominally  suzerain  over  Arabia, 
had  vainly  sent  out  expeditions  to  crush  them 
Only  when  the  sultan  called  on  Mohammed  All  of 
Egypt  for  aid  did  he  enjoy  success,  by  1818  the 
Wahabis  were  driven  into  the  desert  In  tho  Nejd 
they  collected  their  power  again  and  from  1821  to 
1833  gained  control  over  the  Persian  Gulf  coast  of 
Arabia  Tho  domain  thereafter  steadily  weakened, 
Riad  was  lost  m  1884,  and  in  1889  the  Saud  family 
fled  for  refuge  into  the  neighboring  state  of  Kuwait. 
The  Wahabi  movement  was  to  enjoy  its  third  tri- 
umph when  IBN  SAUD  advanced  from  his  capture 
of  Riad  m  1900  to  the  reconstitution  in  1932  of 
nearly  all  his  ancestral  domain  under  the  name 
SAUDI  ARABIA  The  Wahabi  movement,  though 
mainly  in  Arabia,  at  an  earl)  date  was  also  carried 
to  India.  There  native  Moslems  under  Sayid 
Ahmed  warred  against  the  Sikhs  in  1830,  even  cap- 
turing Peshawar  for  a  short  tune  As  late  as  1870 
bands  of  Wahabis  continued  sporadic  disorders  in 
India 

Wahiawa  (wa'heuwa'),  oit>  (pop  5,420),  on  Oahu, 
T  H  ,  17  mi   NW  of  Honolulu,  on  a  plateau  in  the 
pineapple  district 
WahUtatt,  Silesia  see  LIEONITZ 
Wahoo  (wahoo'),  city  (pop  2,648),  co  seat  of  Saun- 
dera  eo.,  E  Nebr  ,  N  of  Lincoln  and  W  of  Omaha, 
founded  1865    Luther  College  (junior)  is  here. 
wahoo.  see  BURNING  BUSH 

Wahpeton  (wA'pItnn),  city  (pop  3,747),  co  seat  of 
Richland  co  ,  extreme  SE  N.Dak  ,  on  the  Red  Riv- 
er; inc  1883  It  is  a  trade  center  of  a  dairy  area 
and  u  the  seat  of  the  state  school  of  science  (junior 
college)  and  of  a  Federal  Indian  school 
Walaleale  (wt'a'laa'la),  peak,  5,080  ft  high,  on 
central  Kauai,  T  H.  It  is  seamed  with  deep  fis~ 
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euros.  Walmea  Canyon,  2.000  to  3,000  ft  deep  and 
o  10  mi  long,  resembles  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado  on  a  miniature  scale  There  is  an  average 
yearly  rainfall  of  476  in  on  the  summit. 
Waianae  Range  (wl'iinT).  on  8W  Oahu,  T.H.  It 
contains  Mt  Kaala  (4,030  ft.),  the  highest  moun- 
tain on  the  island. 
Waichow,  China  see  WAIYEUNQ. 
Waikato  (wl'ka*t6),  river  rising  in  Lake  Taupo,  on 
North  Island,  New  Zealand,  and  flowing  220  mi 
NW  into  the  Tasman  Sea  on  the  west  coast  The 
largest  river  in  New  Zealand,  it  is  navigable  for 
80  mi.  by  small  steamers  up  to  Cambridge,  near 
whu  h  is  a  hydroelec  tnc  plant 
Waikiki  (wlkf  kf>'),  bathing  beach  at  Honolulu,  T  H 
Surfboard  ruling  is  the  major  sport  at  Waikiki. 
The  beach  is  the  site  of  Fort  Do  Ruasy.  The 
aquarium  of  Kapiolam  Park  is  near  by. 
Wailuku  (wlloo'koo),  city  (pop.  7,319),  co  seat  of 
Main  co  ,  on  the  northern  coast  of  W  Maiu.  T.H 
It  is  the  largest  town  on  the  island 
Wainewright,  Thomas  Griffiths  (wan'rlt),  1794- 
1852,  English  art  critic  and  criminal.  Orphaned  at 
at  early  age,  he  was  raised  by  his  grandfather  He 
worked  in  the  studio  of  the  painter  Thomas  Phil- 
lips and  served  in  the  army  for  a  short  time  He 
contributed  essavs  (1820-23)  on  the  arts  to  tho 
London  Magazine  under  the  pseudonyms  Egomet 
Bonrnot  and  Janus  Weathercock,  exhibited  several 
paintings  at  the  Royal  Ac  adetny,  and  wrote  Some 
Passages  in  the  Life  of  Egomet  Bonmot  (1827).  In 
1830  his  sister-m-law,  whose  life  ho  had  heavily 
insured,  died  in  great  agony  The  insurance  com- 
pany refused  paMiient,  and  in  1831  Wamcwnght 
went  to  France  He  returned  m  1837  and  was 
arrested  on  an  old  forgery  charge  At  this  time  he 
admitted  poisoning  his  sister-in-law ,  his  uncle 
(whose  property  he  inherited),  his  mother-in-law, 
and  a  friend  Convicted  of  forgery,  he  was  trans- 
ported to  Van  Diemen's  Land  (Tasmania)  for  life. 
His  Essays,  highly  c  ommended  by  William  Haalitt, 
were  collected  m  1880  Sec  Thomas  Secc-ombe, 
Twelve  Bad  Men  (1894) 

Wainwnght,  Jonathan  Mavhew,  1883-,  American 
general,  b  Walla  Walla,  Wash  ,  grad  West  Point, 
1906  He  was  m  the  Philippine  Islands  when  the 
Japanese  attac  ked  Pearl  Harbor  on  Dec  7,  1941 
Wamwright  took  command  of  the  Philippines  after 
Gen  Douglas  Mat  Arthur  was  ordered  to  leave  and 
led  (March  May,  1942)  the  gallant  but  vain  fight 
which  ended  in  the  surrender  of  Bataan  and  Cor- 
regidor  As  a  prisoner  of  w  ar,  he  suffered  cruel  in- 
dignities—  vividly  described  in  his  autobiography, 
General  Wainwnght' s  Ktorji  ( 1 946)  He  was  released 
(1945)  from  a  prison  c  amp  in  Manchuria  He  wit- 
nessed (1945)  the  Japanese  surrender  in  Tokyo 
Bay,  then  returned  to  the  United  States  and  was 
given  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  He  was 
made  a  full  general  in  1945  and  in  1949  retired 
Wainwnght,  town  (pop  l,2bl),  k  Alta  ,  KSE  of 
Edmonton  and  near  the  Sank  border  It  is  a  trade 
center  and  railroad  division  point  for  an  area  hav- 
ing oil  and  natural  gas,  it  has  oil  refineries,  grain 
elevators,  and  floui  mills  Buffalo  National  Park, 
near  b>  ,  was  abolished  ui  1947 
Waite,  Morrison  Remick  (wat),  1816-88,  American 
jurist,  Chief  Justice  of  the  U  S  Supreme  Court 
(1874-88),  b.  Lyme,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  1837  He 
became  prominent  when  he  represented  tho  United 
States  m  prosecuting  the  ALABAMA  CLAIMS.  It 
was  Waite  s  task  as  Chief  Justice  to  help  interpret 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  which  were 
adopted  after  the  Civil  Wai  Hib  interpretation  of 
the  due  process  c  lause  of  the  FOURTEENTH  AMEND- 
MENT was  long  influential  Waite  maintained  that 
only  businesses  "clothed  with  a  public  interest" 
might  be  subject  to  economic  regulation  by  the 
states,  e  g ,  a  state  might  set  the  rates  charged  by 
a  grain  elevator  but  not  the  pi  ices  of  a  haberdasher 
The  Supreme  Couit  essentially  adhered  to  this 

rition  until  the  1930s  See  biography  by  Bruce 
Trimble  (1938) 

Waite  Park,  village  (pop  1,427),  central  Minn.,  just 
WofSt  Cloud 

waits,  in  England,  band  of  itinerant  musicians  who 
celebrate  Christmas  b>  the  nocturnal  open-air  sing- 
ing of  carols  or  other  seasonable  music,  usually  in 
expectation  of  small  gratuities  The  waits  were 
originally  watchmen,  who  blew  a  horn  or  sang  a 
tune  to  mark  the  hours  or  the  change  of  guard  In 
the  16th  cent  large  cities  had  trained  bands  of 
waits,  who  took  part  in  public  ceremonies  and  fes- 
tivities The  custom  suivi\es,  with  variations,  es- 
pecially ui  rural  communities 

Waltz,  Oeorg  (ga'ork  vlts'),  1813  86,  German  his- 
torian Named  professor  at  Kiel  in  1842,  he  repre- 
sented Kiel  ui  the  Frankfurt  Pail  lament  in  1848, 
where  he  defended  the  idea  of  a  unified  Germany, 
including  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  was  professor 
at  Gdttmgen  after  1849  His  great  knowledge  of 
the  literature  and  sources  of  history  enabled  him  to 
direct  the  Monumenta  Germaniae  Awtortrcz  after 
1875  and  to  prepare  with  Dahlmann  an  indispen- 
sable Qudlenkundr  tur  dcutschen  Geschichte  [sources 
on  German  history]  (ed  1869,  1874,  1883,  and  9th 
ed  ,  1931)  Wait*  wrote  an  eight-volume  work  on 
the  constitutional  history  of  Germany  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  12th  cent  (1844-78). 
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WAITZEN 

Waitzen,  Hungary  see  VAC. 
Waiyeung  (wl'yttng'),  Mandann  Hui-yang,  city 
(pop  35,120),  Kwangtung  prov  ,  China,  80  mi.  E 
of  Canton  and  on  the  Tung  river  A  commercial 
renter,  it  was  formerly  called  Wan-how 
Wakamatft  (waka'matsfio)  1  City  (1947  pop.  69,- 
024),  Fukushuna  prefectuie.  N  Honshu,  Japan 
Civil  war  in  Honshu  ended  with  the  capture  (1868) 
by  imperial  forces  of  a  castle  here  2  City  (1947 
pop  78,694),  Fukuoka  profe<  ture,  N  Kyushu,  Ja- 
pan, a  port  on  the  Hibiki  Sea  It  IB  the  chief  coal- 
loading  port  of  Japan,  with  exports  of  steel  and 
sugar  and  large  imports  of  raw  materials  for  the 
near-by  industrial  cities.  It  was  heavily  bombed 
(1945)  in  the  Second  World  War 
Wakarusa  (wflkuroo'su),  town  (pop  1,033),  Elkhart 
co  ,  N  Ind  ,  NNW  of  Nappanee 
Wakashan  (waka'shun,  w6'kushan",  -slum"),  lin- 
guistic family  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Coast  The 
languages  spoken  by  the  Nootka  and  the  Kwakiutl 
represent  the  two  subfamilies  They  were  spoken 
around  Vancouver  Island  See  AIGONCJUIVN 
Wakateuld,  Reijiro,  Baron  (ra'jero,  wukats'ke), 
1866-1949,  Japanese  statesman  A  bureaucrat,  he 
was  finance  minister  (1914-15),  and  he  supported 
the  Peace  Pteservatum  Act  for  "thought  control  " 
In  1925  he  be<  ainc  leader  of  the  Kcnseikai  part> 
and  later  headed  its  successor,  the  Mmseito  As 
prime  minister  (1926-27,  April  Dec  ,  1931)  he  pur- 
sued a  pacific  policy  toward  China,  but  his  hand 
was  forced  b.v  the  army  in  Mam  huria  in  Sept  1981, 
and  he  resigned  soon  afterward  He  was  chief  dele- 
gate to  the  London  Naval  Conference  in  1930. 
Wakayama  (wiiku'yamu),  city  (1Q47  pop  171,800), 
capital  of  Wakaj  ama  prefec  turn,  S  Honshu,  Japan, 
on  the  Inland  Sea  This  railroad  and  rnanufac  tur- 
ing  center  is  the  site  of  a  castle  (16th  cent)  of 
Hide>  oshi  The  prefecture  y  lelds  lumber  and  ag- 
ricultural products 

Wake,  v,  tttch  kept  over  a  dead  body  until  burial  This 
practice,  found  in  man\  different  cultures,  sur- 
vives in  the  English-speaking  world  In  remote 
areas  there  are  traditional  .songs  and  laments 
Among  Roman  Catholics  prayers  are  alwa\s  said 
for  the  dead  Eating  and  drinking  are  features  of 
the  wake  Wakes  are  now  often  aiteiruptod  for  the 
night  See  IUNERAL  CVHTOMH 
Wakeency(w6k6'ne,w6'kt?''nc),(iU  (pop  1.852),co 
seat  of  Trego  co  ,  NW  Kansas,  between  the  Saline 
and  Smoky  HiJl  rivers,  platted  1878,  me  1880 
Early  settlers  marketed  for  fertilizer  buffalo  bones 
left  on  the  prairie  after  the  animals  had  been  killed 
There  are  wheat  fields  to  the  west,  and  fossils  have 
been  found  in  the  area 

Wakefleld,  Edward  Gibbon,  1796-1862,  British  co- 
lonial statesman  He  entered  the  service  of  the 
British  envoy  to  Turin  (1814)  and  later  served  at 
Pans,  but  was  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  marry  an 
heiress  b\  trickery  While  in  prison  (1827-30) 
Wakefield  prepared  material  for  a  book  on  prison 
conditions  (pub  1831)  and  studied  colonial  affairs, 
his  views  on  colonization  were  embodied  in  several 
works,  including  A  Letter  from  Sydney  (1829),  Eng- 
land and  America  (1833),  and  A  View  of  the  Art  of 
Colonization  (1849)  He  argued  that  land  should  bo 
sold  at  a  nominal  pnc  e,  transportation  of  <  rimmals 
should  (ease,  and  self-government  should  be  ex- 
tended, these  ideas  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on 
colonial  affairs  and  led  to  the  founding  of  the  South 
Australian  Association  (1834)  arid  the  establish- 
ment (1836)  of  the  South  Australian  colony  Wake- 
field  accompanied  Lord  DURHAM  to  Canada  as  an 
adviser  (1838),  influenced  Durham's  report  on 
Canadian  government,  and  was  prominent  in  Ca- 
nadian affairs  for  a  time  In  1839  he  founded  the 
New  Zealand  Land  Company ,  whu  h  colonized  that 
territory  He  went  to  New  Zealand  in  1852  and 
entered  into  politics  there,  but  suffered  a  complete 
breakdown  in  1854  See  biographies  by  Richard 
Garnett  (1898)  and  Irma  O'Connor  (1929),  11  C 
Mills,  The  Colonization  of  Australia  (1915) 
Wakefleld.  county  borough  (1931  pop  59,122,  1947 
estimated  pop  58,340)  and  cit\ ,  capital  of  the  West 
Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  on  the  Calder  and 
SSE  of  Leeds  It  ha*  been  a  center  of  the  cloth  m- 
dustrv  from  the  14th  cent  Modern  manufactures 
include  woolen  goods,  chemicals,  machine  tools, 
and  power  presses  It  is  a  farm  center,  with  an  im- 
portant cattle  market  The  site  was  oc  cupied  by 
the  Danes  and  Saxons,  there  is  a  lOth-c  entury  cross 
remaining  from  a  Saxon  church  Hu  hard,  duke  of 
York,  was  defeated  and  slam  in  the  battle  of  W  ake~ 
field  in  1460  The  citv  was  taken  by  Fairfax  in 
1643.  The  Towneley  Plays  (see  MIRACLE  PLAT) 
originated  in  Wakefield  Notable  buildings  are  All 
Saints'  Churc  h  (15th  cent ),  the  chantry  chapel  on 
the  bridge  over  the  Calder  (c  1350),  and  the  gram- 
mar school  (1591)  See  J  W  Walker,  Wakefidd 
Its  History  and  People  (1934) 

Wakefleld.  1  Shoe-producing  town  (pop.  16,223), 
NE  Mass,  N  of  Boston,  settled  1639,  me  1812 
2  City  (pop  3,591),  W  Upper  Peninsula,  N  Mich  , 
on  Sunday  Lake  E  of  Bessemer  and  on  the  Gogebic 
iron  range,  settled  1866,  me  as  a  village  1887,  as  a 
city  1919  3  Town  (pop  1,158),  E  N  H  ,  near  the 
Maine  line  E  of  Lake  Winmpesaukee,  settled  1770, 
inc.  1774  Of  its  several  little  villages,  Union,  a 
null  settlement,  is  the  oldest. 
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Wakefield,  family  estate  of  George  Washington, 
Westmoreland  co  ,  E  Va  ,  on  the  Potomac  and  E 
of  Fredencksburg.  It  is  incorporated  in  George 
Washington  Birthplace  National  Monument  (393  68 
acres,  est  1930).  John  Washington  settled  here  m 
1665  The  original  house  was  burned,  but  on  its 
old  foundations  a  now  home,  typical  of  tho  colonial 
period,  was  completed  in  1931 

Wakefleld  Plays*  see  MIRACLE  PI-AY 

Wake  Forest,  college  town  (pop  1,562),  E  central 
N.C  ,  NNE  of  Raleigh  It  is  the  seat  of  Wake 
Forest  College  (Baptist,  mainly  for  men,  1833). 

Wake  Island,  atoll  and  three  islets,  central  Pacific, 
between  Hawaii  and  Guam  The  island,  c  4L£  mi 
long  and  2M  mi  wide,  was  disc  overed  (1796)  by  the 
British,  claimed  (1900)  by  the  United  States,  and 
made  a  U  S  naval  reservation  (1934)  It  became  a 
Pan  American  air  base  (1935)  on  the  route  to  the 
Orient,  and  a  hotel  was  built  Appiopnations  were 
made  (1939)  for  a  naval  air  base  and  a  submarine 
base  here  In  the  Second  World  War  the  island 
was  attacked  by  the  Japanese  on  Doc  7  (Dec  8, 
Pacific  time),  1941,  after  an  epic  defense  by  the 
small  manno  garrison,  it  fell  on  Dec  23  American 
forces  bombed  Wake  (1942-45),  but  made  no  at- 
tempts to  regain  it  In  Sept ,  1945,  the  ibland  was 
formally  surrendered  by  the  Japanese  For  an 
uc  count  of  tho  U  S  defense,  see  J  PS.  Deveroux, 
The  Htory  of  Wake  Island  (1947) 

wake-robin,  name  foi  several  plants,  particulaily 
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Waksman,  Selman  Abraham  (wuks'mun),  1888-, 
American  microbiologist,  b  Russia,  grad  Rutgers 
Umv  (B  S  ,  1915),  Ph  D  Umv  oi  California,  1918. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1910  and  was  nat- 
uralized in  1916  A  teacher  at  Rutgers  from  1918, 
he  became  professor  in  1930  At  the  New  Jersey 
state  agric  ultural  experiment  station,  where  ho  he- 
came  mu  robiologist  m  1921,  Waksman  and  his 
associates  made  studies  of  the  decomposition  of 
organic  matter  by  microorganisms,  of  the  origin 
and  nature  of  humus,  and  of  the  pioduction  of 
ANTIBIOTIC  HUBHT \NCF8  In  addition  to  many  sci- 
entific papeis  Waksman  wrote  Emymtu  (with  W 
C  Davison,  1926),  Pi  inn  plea  of  Soil  Mwiobiology 
(1927,  rev  od  ,  1932),  The  Soil  and  the  Microbe 
(with  R  L  Starkev,  1931),  Humus  (1936,  rev  ed  , 
1938),  and  Microbial  Antagonisms  awl  AnMnotu 
Substanu*  (1945,  rev  ed.,  1947),  he  edited  Strepto- 
mycin (1949) 

Walachia  or  Wallachia  (both  wuUVkcu,  wu  ),  lus- 
toiic  division  (29,575  sq  mi  ,  pop  6,709,271),  S 
Rumania  The  Transy  Ivanian  Alps  separate  it  m 
the  northwest  from  Transylvania  and  the  Banat; 
tho  Danube  sepaiates  it  from  Yugoslavia  in  tho 
west,  Bulgaria  in  the  south,  and  N  Dobruja  m  tho 
east ,  in  the  northeast,  it  adjoins  Moldavia  BUCK  \- 
HEST,  the  Rumanian  c  apital,  is  its  c  hief  c  it\  Wala- 
chia  is  divided  into  two  historic  provmc  en,  Mun- 
tonia  or  Greater  Walac  hia  (20,270  wq  mi  ,  pop 
4,991,289)  in  tho  oast  and  Oltenm  or  Lesser  Wala- 
chia (9,305  sq  mi  ,  pop  1,717,982)  in  the  west 
Constituting  the  major  part  of  the  lowei  Danubian 
plain,  it  is  an  agric  ultural  region  ptocluc  ing  cereals 
fruit,  and  wine  Near  PLOESTI  are  the  richest  oil 
fields  of  Rumania  The  region  was  part  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Dvn\  and  has  retained  its 
Romanic  speech  despite  centuries  of  invasion  and 
foreign  rule  Though  theoretic  ally  part  of  tho 
Byzantine  Empire,  Walachia  was  sue  eessivelv  oc- 
cupied (6th-llth  cent)  by  tho  Lombards,  the 
Avars,  and  the  Bulgarians  By  the  12th  cent  it 
had  passed  under  the  CUMVNS,  who  m  turn  suc- 
cumbed (1240)  to  the  Mongols  When  the  Mon- 
gol wave  receded,  the  native  population  dewc  ended 
from  their  mountain  refuges,  and  the  prim  ipahty 
of  Walac  hia  was  founded  (c  1290)  by  their  leader 
Radu  Negru  or  Rudolf  the  Black  The  name 
Vlac  hs  (or  Walac  hs  or  Wallac  hs)  was  given  them 
by  their  Slavic  neighbors  Though  it  is  c  laimed  b> 
some  that  the  Vlaehs  are  the  direct  dose  endants  of 
the  Dae  lans  (mainly  on  the  ground  that  they  pre- 
served their  Latin  speech),  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  they  represent  a  composite  ethnical  mixture. 
At  about  the  same  time  the  sister  principality, 
MOLDAVIA,  came  into  existence.  CAMPULUNQ,  the 
earliest  capital  of  Walac  hia,  was  later  replac  ed  bv 
CUHTEA-DE-ARGES  Mircea  the  Great  (reigned 
1386-1418)  shared  in  the  defeats  of  Kossovo  (1389) 
and  Nikopol  (1396)  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks  and 
was  obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  the  sultan  Walachia 
continued  to  be  governed  by  its  own  princes  under 
Turkish  suzerainty  Like  Moldavia,  it  was  torn  by 


strife  among  the  great  landowners  (or  boy  are)  and 
among  rival  claimants  to  the  throne,  lawlessness 
prevailed  Prince  Vlad  the  Impaler  (reigned  1456- 
62)  restored  some  order  by  putting  20,000  persons 
to  death  within  six  years  He  refused  tribute  to 
the  sultan,  defeated  the  Turks,  and  impaled  the 
Turkish  prisoners  His  rivalry  with  STEPHEN  TUB 
GREAT  of  Moldavia  cost  him  his  throne  A  last 
attempt  to  free  all  Rumanians  from  foreign  domi- 
nation was  made  by  MICHAEL  THB  BRAVE  (1593- 
1601),  who  massacred  the  Turks  m  Walachia  and 
conquered  Transylvania  and  Moldavia.  Hia  death 
delivered  Walachia  back  into  the  ham's  of  the 
Turks  The  alliance  (1711)  of  Prince  Constantino 
BRANCOVAN  with  Peter  I  of  Russia  and  his  subse- 


quent downfall  resulted  m  a  tightening  of  Turkish 
control  Instead  of  native  princes,  governors  (hos- 
podars),  mostly  Greek  PHANAHIOTS,  were  ap- 
pointed In  the  Ku.swo-Turkish  Wars  of  the  18th 
cent  Walachia  was  repeatedly  occupied  by  Rus- 
sian and  Austrian  troops  The  grasping  rule  of  the 
Phanariots  lasted  until  1822,  when  the  Rumanians 
rebelled  against  the  Greeks,  who  at  the  same  tune 
began  their  war  of  independence  against  Turkey. 
Native  governors  were  again  appointed,  and  the 
Treaty  of  Adrianople  (see  ADBIANOPLK,  TREATY 
OF)  in  1829  made  Walac  hia  an  almost  autonomous 
state,  tribtitao  to  Turkey  but  under  Russian  pro- 
tection A  Rumanian  national  uprising  (1848-49) 
was  suppressed  by  Russian  intervention.  Russian 
troops  occupied  (1853)  Walachia  and  Moldavia 
early  in  tho  Crimean  War,  however,  to  pure  hase 
Austrian  neutrality,  they  evacuated  the  lands  m 
1854,  and  the  two  Danubian  Principalities  (as 
Walachia  and  Moldavia  were  called)  passed  under 
Austrian  oc  c  upation  The  Congress  of  Pans  ( 1856) 
guaranteed  the  principalities  virtual  independence 
under  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  Turkey  With  the 
accession  (1859)  of  Alexander  John  CUZA  as  prince 
of  both  Moldavia  and  Walachaa  the  history  of 
modern  RUM\NI\  began 

Walafnd  Strabo,  c  SOU- Kit),  Gorman  scholar.  Ho 
was  educated  at  the  abbey  of  Reichenau  Ho 
wrote,  at  18,  a  Latin  verse  account  of  a  jowney  to 
the  other  woild,  1  into  Wtttini  In  842  he  letmnad 
to  Reic  henau  as  abbot  There  ho  encouraged  the 
produc  tion  and  exc  hange  of  manuscripts  whu  h 
made  the  library  and  sciiptonum  famous  Among 
Walafrid's  writings,  renowned  throughout  tho  Mid 
die  Ages  foi  their  distinguished  Latin,  are  Hortulua, 
a  poem  describing  the  monastery  garden,  a  scrip- 
tural commentaiy,  and  notes  on  contemporary 
hturg> ,  still  valuable  as  a  source 
Walburga,  Saint  (wolbur'gu),  c  710-777',  English 
missionary  m  Germany  She  went  there  to  assiht 
St  Boniface,  settling  at  Heidenheim,  near  Eich- 
etatt  (NW  of  Ingolstadt),  where  her  brother  \\  m- 
nebalcl  had  an  abbo\  St  Walburga's  convent  be- 
came a  pim<  ipul  center  of  civilization  m  Germany 
and  an  important  shrine  Feast  Feb  25  B>  a 
confusion  with  her  name  or  with  a  local  festival, 
the  e\e  of  Mm  Day  came  to  be  called  Walpuigis- 
nacht  [Walburga'h  night],  this  was  a  witches'  sab- 
bath of  German  ti  adit  ion  There  is  a  famous  lit- 
erary use  in  Goethe's  Faust  Another  form  of  hei 
name  is  Walpurga 

Walcheren  (\,il'khuiun),  westernmost  island,  atea 
80  sci  mi  ,  Zeelancl  prov  ,  SW  Netherlands,  m  the 
North  Sea  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  Scheldt  es- 
tuary It  is  largely  agricultural,  producing  yege- 
tables,  fruit,  and  wheat  Middelburg  is  tho  chief 
city  ,  h  1 1  BHiNci,  on  its  southern  shore,  is  of  strategic 
importance  In  the  Second  World  War,  aftei  the 
Allied  capture  of  Antwerp  (Aug.  1944),  German 
garrisons  continued  to  hold  Walcheren  and  were 
able  to  bloc  k  ac  c  ess  to  Antwerp  Heavy  Allic  d 
bombardments  (Oc  t  ,  1944)  of  Walcheren  caused 
the  dikes  to  rupture,  and  the  island  was  largely 
flooded.  On  Nov  1,  1944,  British  commando  units 
landed  at  Flushing,  and  within  three  da>s  then 
reduced  the  German  garrison  to  surrender,  thus 
opening  up  the  port  of  Antwerp  for  Allied  use  Tho 
work  of  rebuilding  the  dikes  and  of  drying  the  land 
was  completed  before  the  end  of  1945. 
Walcott,  Charles  Doohttle,  1850-1927,  American 
geologist,  b  New  York  Mills,  N  Y  He  joined  the 
US  Geological  Survey  in  1879  and  as  director 
(1894-1907)  enlaiged  its  field  to  include  the  Rec- 
lamation Service,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  He  made  a  special  study  of 
Cambrian  roc  ks  and  fauna  of  the  United  States 
He  was  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
from  1907  to  1927 

Wald,  Lillian  D.  (w61d),  1867-1940,  American  social 
worker  and  pioneer  m  public  health  nursing  In 
1893  she  organized  a  visiting  nurse  service  whic  h 
became  the  nuc  leus  of  the  noted  Henry  Street  Set- 
tlement m  New  York  city  The  U  8  Children's 
Bureau  (founded  1912)  was  suggested  bv  her,  as 
were  other  public  health  services  and  social  re- 
forms See  het  autobiographical  books  The  House 
on  Htnry  Stieet  (1915)  and  Windows  on  Henry 
Street  (1934),  biogiaphies  by  R.  L.  Duffus  (1938) 
and  Beryl  Williams  (1948) 

Waldeck  (val'dCk),  former  principality  (433  sq 
mi  ,  1910  pop  01,707),  W  Germany,  now  in  N 
Hesse  Arolsen  was  the  capital.  The  region  is 
hilly,  forested",  and  largely  agricultural.  An  im- 
mediate county  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  from 
c  1200,  Waldec  k  was  united  with  the  count}  ol 
PYRMONT  in  the  late  17th  cent ,  and  its  rulers  were 
raised  to  princely  rank  In  1867  the  prince  of 
Waldec  k-Pyrmont  renounced  most  of  his  sovereign 
prerogatives  m  favor  of  Prussia,  the  title,  however, 
continued  in  the  family  Waldec  k-Pyrmont  be- 
came a  republic  in  1918  By  a  plebiscite  m  1922 
Pyrmont  passed  to  Prussia  and  was  incorporated 
with  Hanover  prov  ,  by  another  plebiscite  (1929) 
Waldeck  proper  became  part  of  the  former  Hesse- 
Nassau  prov.  of  Prussia 

Waldeck-Rousseau,  Rene  (rumV  valdeV-rofiscV), 
1846-1904,  French  statesman  Belonging  to  the 
republican  loft,  he  was  minister  of  the  interior 
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(1881,  1883-85)  under  Julo«  Grevy  nnd  in  1884 
secured  a  liberalization  of  labor  legmlation  In 
1803  he  was  defense  counsel  for  LESSEPH  Presi- 
dent  Loubet  appointed  him  to  head  a  cabinet  in 
1899,  at  the  height  of  the  DREYFUS  Art  un  Bv 
securing  a  presidential  pardon  for  Drc\  fus  ho  pre- 
pared the  ground  for  Drevfus's  final  exoneration 
(1906).  The  anticlerical  legislation  that  grew  out 
of  the  affair  began  during  Waldeek-RouHseau's 
ministry  The  right  of  free  association  of  religious* 
orders  was  virtually  abolished  (1901),  but  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  opposed  more  extreme  measures  and  re- 
signed (1902)  to  be  succeeded  by  firnilo  Combes 
His  term  marked  the  beginning  of  a  cru<  ml  period 
m  international  relations,  starting  with  the  Fashoda 
Incident  of  1899  arid  ending  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  Triple  Entente  in  1907  His  foreign  minister 
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Waldemar  I  (Waldemar  the  Great)  (wal'damar), 
1131  -82,  king  of  Denmark  ( 1 1 57-82)  He  became 
one  of  the  three  pretenders  to  the  Danish  throne 
in  1147  After  waging  war  against  his  rivals, 
Swovn  III  and  Canute,  he  re(  eived  Jutland  as  his 
share  of  Danish  terntoiv  He  then  <ondu<ted  a 
campaign  against  King  Bwevn,  whom  he  defeated 
in  a  great  battle  neai  Viborg  Though  now  su- 
preme m  Denmark,  Waldemar  found  his  country 
overrun  by  the  Wends  With  Henry  the  Lion  and 
Albert  the  Bear  ho  subjugated  the  Wends  and 
forced  them  to  accept  Christianity  He  became 
the  vassal  of  Empeior  Frederick  I  in  order  to  gain 
Geiman  support,  but  later  wan  powerful  enough  to 
free  himself  from  that  contiol  Waldemai  codified 
the  laws  and  gained  Norwegian  teintory  The 
martiages  of  his  daughters  to  the  sons  of  Frcd- 
enck  I,  to  EnoX  of  Sweden,  and  to  Philip  II  of 
I*  iame  increased  his  prestige 

Waldemar  II,  1170-1241,  king  of  Denmark  (1202- 
41),  second  son  of  Waldemar  I  In  the  reign  of  his 
bi other,  Canute  VI,  he  defended  Denmark  from 
Geirnan  aggression  and  then  extended  Danish  con- 
tiol over  Sthwcrm  After  his  accession,  the  king 
of  Noiwaj  paid  homage  to  him  (1201)  When  his 
Geirnan  conquests  had  been  c onfit med  by  Fred- 
cm  k  II,  he  undertook  a  crusade  against  the  Esto- 
nians and  became  masterof  much  of  the  Baltic  re- 
gion In  122.4  he  was  treacherouslv  seized  hv  his 
vassal,  the  count  of  Schwerm,  and  held  pnsonei 
foi  three  years  He  was  released  onl\  after  he  had 
been  fotced  to  relinquish  time  h  of  his  territory  He 
then  attempted  a  reconquest,  but  was  defeated  at 
Hornhoved  (1227),  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  codifying  Danish  laws  and  in  forwarding  m- 
teinal  reform 

Waldemar  IV  (Valdemar  Atterdag),  c  H20-1375, 
king  of  Denmark  (1340-76)  He  bee  ame  king  of  a 
land  completely  dismem}>ered  by  foreign  ruleis, 
hut,  his  great  ambition,  uttei  unsc  rupulousness, 
and  mihtan  ability  enabled  him  to  unite  his  king- 
dom b\  HOI  Waldemar  IV  married  his  daughter 
M\KC,\HI  T  to  the  Norwegian  king  in  an  effort  to 
mute  Denmark  and  Notway  and  interfered  in  Ger- 
many on  behalf  of  his  kinsman,  the  margiavo  of 
Biandenburg  His  conquest  of  Skarie,  in  violation 
of  a  treaty  with  the  Swedish  king,  gave  him  con- 
trol of  the  luci  atue  fishing  mdustn ,  and  his  defeat 
of  the  HANSEATIC  LE\otre  (13t»2)  securod  him 
temporal y  possession  of  GOTI  \NI>  In  13o8,  how- 
ev  er,  the  Hanseatic  towns  Me(  klenburg,  Sweden, 
and  Holstom  formed  a  coalition  against  him  De- 
feated, Waldomarwas  forced  to  consent  (1370)  to 
the  humiliating  Treaty  of  Stralsuml  See  Fletcher 
Pratt,  The  Third  King  (1950) 

Waldemar.    For  Russian  rulers  thus   named,  see 

Walden,  village  (pop  4,262),  SE  N  Y  ,  NW  of  New- 
burgh,  in  a  dairy  area,  me  1855  Underwear  and 
<  utlerv  are  made  here 

Waldenburg  (vnl'dunM&rk)  or  Walbrrych,  Pol 
H  albrzych  (vou'bzhtkh),  city  Cpop  72,970),  Lower 
Silesia,  transferred  to  Polish  administration  in  1945 
(see  SILESIA)  A  coal-mmmg  center,  it  was  greatly 
damaged  in  the  Second  World  War,  but  has  been 
rebuilt,  its  present  population  is  almost  eutnely 
Polish 

Waldenses  (wdldcVsez)  or  Waldenslans,  Protestant 
denomination  of  medieval  origin,  called  in  French 
Vaudow  They  originated  as  the  Pooi  Men  of 
L\  ons,  a  band  organized  by  Peter  Waldo  (d  1217), 
a  wealthy  merchant  of  L>ons,  who  gave  away  his 
property  (c  1176)  and  wont  about  pleaching  evan- 
gelical poverty  as  the  way  of  perfection  Lay  men, 
they  were  forbidden  to  preach  at  Lyons  They 
went  to  Rome,  where  Alexander  III  blessed  their 
life  but  forbade  preaching  (1 179)  They  felt  called 
to  disobey  and  were  condemned  (1184)  by  Lucius 
III  By  1200  their  teachings  were  definitely  unor- 
thodox, as  they  opposed  the  teaching  on  the  sacra- 
ments and  rejected  the  use  of  good  works  for  the 
dead  They  laid  great  stress  on  restoring  Gospel 
simplicity.  They  had  contacts  with  other  simflar 
groups,  especially  the  Humiliati  The  Waldenses 
were  most  successful  in  Dauphmfe  and  Piedmont, 
and  their  permanent  communities  weie  in  the  Cot- 
twn  Alps  SW  of  Turin  In  1487  at  the  instance  of 
Innocent  VIII  a  persecution  overwhelmed  the 
Dauphine  Waldenses,  but  those  in  Piedmont  de- 
fended themselves  successfully  In  1532  they  mot 
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with  German  and  Swiss  Protestants  and  accepted 
some  of  their  views  In  1655  the  Ftench  and 
Charles  Emmanuel  II  of  Savoy  began  a  c  umpaign 
against  them  Oliver  Cromwell  sent  a  mission  of 
piotest,  this  occasion  also  prompted  Milton's  fa- 
mous poem  on  the  Waldense»  At  the  time  of  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1686)  the  Wal- 
densian  leader,  Henri  ARNAUD,  led  a  hand  into 
Switzerland,  then  later  led  them  back  to  their  val- 
leys He  was  also  successful  as  a  politic  al  negotia- 
tor After  the  French  Revolution  the  Waldensew  of 
Piedmont  were  assured  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
in  1848  King  Charles  Albert  of  Savoy  gi anted  them 
full  religious  and  civil  rights  A  group  of  Walden- 
sians  settled  m  the  United  States  at  Valdese,  N  C 
The  Waldensian  Church  is  included  in  the  Alliance 
of  Reformed  Churc  lies  of  the  Presbyterian  Order 
The  prim  ipal  Waldensian  writer  was  Arnaud  See 
J  A  Wye,  History  of  the  Waldenses  (1H80) 

Waldersee,  Alfred,  Graf  von  (al'frat  graf  fan  vul'- 
durza"),  1832-1904,  German  general  He  became 
(1881)  c  hief  assistant  to  the  elder  Moltke,  whom  he 
succeeded  (1888)  as  chief  of  the  general  staff  He 
was  in  command  of  the  foreign  armies  sent  (1900) 
to  quell  the  Boxer  Rebellion  m  China 

Waldo,  Peter   see  WALDENSES 

Waldo,  Samuel  Lovett,  1783-1861,  American  por- 
trait painter,  b  Windham,  Conn  He  painted  m 
Charleston,  8  C  ,  and  then  in  London  (1806-9) 
and  on  his  return  to  America  gained  popularity  m 
New  Yoik  His  pictuies  include  Old  Pat,  the  Inde- 
pendent Htggar,  a  portrait  of  Andrew  Jac  kson,  and 
a  self-poitiait  (all  Metropolitan  Mus  )  and  a  poi- 
trait  of  Petei  Remsen  (N  Y  Historical  Society) 

Waldo,  town  (pop  1,240),  SW  Ark  ,  near  Louisiana, 
in  a  depleted  cotton  and  lumber  region 

Waldoboro  (w&l'duburu),  fishing  and  resort  town 
(pop  2,497),  S  Maine,  SE  of  Augusta,  settled  1748 
by  Germans,  me  1773  In  the  19th  cent  it  had 
considerable  shipping  and  shipbuilding 

Waldron,  town  (pop  1,298),  co  seat  of  Scott  co  ,  W 
Ark  ,  in  a  lumber,  coal,  and  farm  aiea  of  the  Oua- 
chitas,  me  1852  The  Ouachita  National  Forest 
is  near  by 

Waldseemuller,  Martin  (mar'ten  valt'zamu"lur), 
Gr  Ilacomilus  (TlukcVmllus),  14707-1522?,  German 
cosmographer  One  of  a  group  of  humanists  known 
as  the  Gymnasium  Vosagense,  he  lived  at  Saint- 
Did,  Loriame,  during  the  lattei  part  of  his  life  He 
is  known  as  the  hist  cartographer  to  call  the  New 
World  America  He  applied  the  name  to  South 
Amenca  (which  he  showed  as  an  island)  in  two 
maps  which  he  published  m  15U7  together  with  an 
explanatory  treatise,  Coxmoyraphiae  introductio, 
and  Amerigo  Vespucci's  account  of  his  voyages  to 
the  New  Woild  A  first  edition  of  this  rare  work  is 
in  the  NY  Public  Libiary  Waldseemuller  also 
prepaiod  with  his  colleagues  a  new  edition  of  Ptol- 
emy, published  in  1513  See  The  Cosmographwe 
Introdmtio  of  \fartin  Waldaetrndller  in  Facsimile 
(US  Catholic  Histoiical  Society,  1907) 

Waldstem,  Albrecht  Wenzel  Eusebius  von  see  WAL- 

LEN8TEIN,  Al,BRFCHT  W  KNZEL  El  BEBU  S  VON 

Waldstem,  Sir  Charles  see  W  \L»TON,  SIR  CHARLJ  s 

Waldwick  (wcM'dwTk),  residential  borough  (pop 
2,475),  NE  N  J  ,  N  of  Patersnn,  me  1919 

Walensee,  Wallensee  (both  vi'lunza"),  or  Lake  of 
Wallenstadt  (vn'lunshtat"),  narrow  mountain 
lake,  c  10  mi  long,  between  St  Gall  and  Glarus 
c  antons,  Switzerland  It  is  eonnec  ted  with  the  Lake 
of  Zunc  h  hv  the  Linth  Canal  \V  allenstadt,  a  town 
(pop  3,235)  on  the  east  shore,  is  a  summer  renort 
and  produi  es  c  otton  textiles 

Wales,  Welsh  Cymru  (kobm're),  region  (7,4Gb  sq 
mi  ,  1948  estimated  pop  2,131,710),  W  Great  Brit- 
am,  a  peninsula  W  of  England  Often  called  a  pnn- 
cipaht> ,  it  has  been  politically  united  with  England 
since  1536  With  the  bolder  county  of  MONMOUTH 
— commonly  included  for  administi ative  purposes 
in  Wales— the  area  is  8,006  sq  mi  and  the  esti- 
mated population  2,552,510  The  12  counties  of 
Wales  proper  are  ANGLESEY,  CAERNARVONHHIRE, 
D*  NHK.tiftHiRE,  FLINTSHIRE,  MPWONH'HSHIRE, 
and  MONTGOMERYSHIRE  in  the  north,  and  CARDI- 
GANSHIRE, RADNORSHIRE,  BREC  KNOC  K8H1RK,  PEM- 
BROKESHIRE, C \ERMARTHEN8H1RE,  and  Gl  MtfOR- 

OANSHIRE  in  the  south  The  peninsula,  136  mi 
long  from  north  to  south  and  varying  in  breadth 
from  37  to  92  mi  ,  is  deeply  indented  by  Cardigan 
Bay,  which  opens  to  St  George's  Channel  m  the 
west ,  to  the  north  is  the  Irish  Sea,  to  the  south  is 
the  Butish  Channel  The  northern  aim  of  the 
peninsula  stretches  from  the  Dee  estuarj  (which 
divides  Flintshire  from  Cheshire,  England)  west- 
ward to  Holyhead  Island  (off  Anglesey),  only  61 
mi  fiom  Dublin,  Ii eland,  in  the  south,  Pishguard 
(in  Pembrokeshire,  not  far  from  St  David's  Head, 
the  westernmost  point  of  Wales)  is  but  54  mi 
from  Rosslare,  Ii  eland  Wales  is  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  the  central  mountain  mass,  the  Cam- 
brian Range,  which  rises  to  3,660  ft.  m  Mt.  SNOW- 
DON  (the  highest  point  of  Great  Britain  S  of  Scot- 
land) The  rough  Welsh  hills  have  been  through 
the  centuries  a  mountain  fortress,  while  the  nar- 
row, bordering  coastal  plain  and  the  plains  of  the 
south  have  been  used  as  invasion  routes  since  pre- 
historic days  The  area  of  lowlands  is  greatly  in- 
creased in  the  north  by  the  island  of  Anglesey  and 
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the  Le\n  Peninsula  The  little  rivers  eome  down 
from  the  mountain  fastnetts,  the  Clwyd  and  the 
Conway  in  the  north  and  the  Teifi,  the  D\fy 
(Dovev),  and  the  Mawddoch  in  the  west  The  east- 
ern rivers,  the  Dee,  the  Severn,  and  the  Wye,  drain 
into  England  The  eastern  boundaiy  was  drawn 
by  the  Act  of  Union  in  1536  on  a  purely  political 
basis  and  disregarded  cultuial  and  linguistic  dis- 
tribution Welsh-speaking  areas  were  added  to 
Hereford,  Shropshire,  and  Gloucester  (in  England;, 
and  the  language  survived  m  Hereford  until  the 
18th  cent  and  survives  to  a  small  extent  In  Shrop- 
shire today  Wales  itself  despite  the  long  consolida- 
tion with  England  has  maintained  its  distinctive 
and  unified  culture  Nearly  100,000  inhabitants 
speak  the  Celtic  Welsh  language  only,  and  half  the 
population  speaks  Welsh  in  addition  to  English 
The  cultural  unity  persists  in  economic  divoisity, 
for  the  cential  highlands  and  the  northern  counties 
are  pastoral — a  land  of  sheep  and  meat  and  milk — 
and  agricultural,  and  are  thinly  populated  There 
is  an  industrial  and  mining  area  m  Flintshire  arid 
Denbighshire  in  the  north,  but  the  modern  wealth 
of  Wales  is  in  the  great  coal  fields  and  industries  of 
the  south  There  more  than  half  the  population 
lives  There  are  the  great  ports  and  cities — 
CARDIFF,  SW^NHLA,  RHONDDA,  MERTHYR  TYDUL, 
and  others  In  these  lands  of  smoke  and  steel  and 
problems  of  labor  and  poverty  the  Welsh  tradition 
survives  as  it  does  in  the  simple  life  of  the  hills, 
now  attracting  travelers  by  their  beauty  It  is  an 
old  tradition,  stretching  back  into  prehistory  (see 
CELT  and  BRITUN),  and  the  Celtic-speaking  shep- 
herds and  farmers  and  forest  dwellers  were  ready 
to  defend  their  homes  against  the  Roman  invaders, 
who  penetrated  the  noi  th  to  found  Segontium  (near 
Caernarvon)  and  the  south  to  found  Mandunum 
(now  Caeimarthen)  The  Roman  impress  upon 
Wales  was  light,  and  the  Welsh  continued  to 
dominate  a  large  area  of  Great  Britain,  stretching 
N  to  the  C  ly  de  and  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  S  past 
the  Bristol  Channel  into  prenent  Somerset,  Devon, 
and  Coi  nwall  Thev  were  convei  tod  to  Chi  istianit\ 
by  Celtic  monks,  notably  St  D\VID,  later  the 
patron  saint  of  Wales,  and  they  weie  not  seuously 
affected  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Conquest  of  E  Britain. 
The  invaders  did,  however,  thiust  between  the 
mam  body  of  the  Welsh  and  those  S  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  (who,  as  the  Went  Welsh,  maintained 
their  national  identity  for  centuries),  and  as  the 
kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  grew,  there  were  bor- 
der wais  The  fiercely  warlike  Welsh  sturdily  op- 
posed the  encioachment  of  the  kings  of  Mercia, 
and  King  Offa  is  said  to  have  construe  ted  Offa's 
Dyke  to  mark  the  boundary  between  Mercia  and 
Wales  Later  Welsh  fighting  men  withstood  the 
kings  of  Wessex  while  both  Wessex  and  Wales  weie 
harried  bv  the  Norsemen  In  this  travail,  Welsh 
civilization  nevertheless,  came  to  eailv  flower,  us 
the  disparate  local  groups  of  pastoral  people 
coalesced  Generally  a  distinction  between  North 
Wales  and  South  Wall's  persisted  and  there  were 
many  pettv  princelings,  but  the  great  Hywel  Dda 
(Howel  the  Good)  was  king  over  all  the  Welsh  in 
the  late  l()th  cent  His  law  code  marked  the  ad- 
vance in  unity  At  the  same  time  the  tradition 
of  the  bards  was  being  solidified  to  yield  later  a 
wealth  of  poetry,  music ,  and  learning  The  de- 
fense of  the  beleaguered  hills  went  on,  and  Gruf- 
fvd  ap  Llewelyn,  ruler  of  all  Wales,  maintained  the 
tradition  of  independence  until  he  was  killed  (1063) 
in  the  imasion  of  Harold  of  England  Harold's 
own  conqueror,  William  I  of  England,  recognized 
the  power  of  the  Welsh  by  setting  up  eaildoms  to 
protect  his  newly  won  kingdom  The  power  of  the 
Norman  border  lords  (see  WELSH  MARCHKS)  giew 
slowly  and  unsteadily ,  but  it  grew,  and  Wales  was 
more  and  more  threatened  with  English  conquest, 
though  Welsh  foot  soldiers,  moving  swiftly  and 
secietly  ovei  the  mountain  paths,  were  able  to 
resist  through  200  years  of  guerrilla  warfare  The 
Cymrv,  as  the  Welsh  call  themselves,  were  not 
united  politicalh ,  and  the  division  between  North 
Wales  and  South  Wales  continued  Thus  when 
William  I's  men  made  inroads  in  the  north,  Rh>s 
ap  Tewdr  held  sway  in  the  south,  and  only  aftei 
his  death  (1093)  did  the  Anglo-Norman  barons  take 
full  possession  of  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan  Dissen- 
sion within  England  itself  gave  the  Welsh  pnncea  a 
c  ham  e  to  profit  from  the  relaxation  of  pressure  and 
from  benefits  to  be  had  b\  taking  one  side  01  the 
other  Medieval  Welsh  culture  reached  full  blos- 
som, the  MABINOC.ION  i  educed  to  written  foitn 
some  of  the  i  ichest  of  old  legends,  and  the  EISTEDD- 
FOD was  regularized  to  give  a  solid  base  to  the 
choral  music,  still  so  much  a  part  of  Wales  Cultur- 
al decline  was  Hlow  as  the  invasion  yvent  on  Though 
Henry  II  of  England  was  repulsed  (1165)  bv  Owen 
Gwynedd  of  North  Wales  and  Rhvs  ap  Gruffjd  of 
South  Wales  and  though  LLEWELYN  AP  IOWBRTH 
united  the  sec  tions  and  gained  power  by  skillfully 
taking  part  in  the  troubled  English  affairs  of  King 
John,  the  end  was  certain  Llewelyn's  grandson, 
LLKWELYN  \p  GRUFJYD  was  overthrown  and  the 
conquest  of  Wales  was  completed  by  Edward  I  in 
1282  The  Statute  of  Rhuddlan  (1284)  set  up 
English  rule  To  placate  the  Welsh,  Edward  had 
his  son  (later  Edward  II),  who  had  been  born  at 
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Caernarvon  Castle,  made  prince  of  Wales  in  1301; 

from  that  time  cornea  the  English  custom  of  giving 

the  eldest  son  of  the  king  the  title  prince  of  Wales 

Changes  in  the  general  aspect  of  Welsh  life  were 

few,  though  trade  with  England  caused  market 

towns  to  grow  and  wool  became  a  staple  source  of 

revenue  The  Welsh  were  subjected  to  some  tyran- 

nies, arid  the  Welsh  leaders  continued  to  seek  ad- 

vantage from  British  internal  affairs    Early  in  the 

15th  cent  OWEN  GL&NDOWEH  led  a  revolt  that  had 

a  brief  but  amasing  success,  and  Owen  TUDOR  later 

in  the  15th  cent  was  involved  in  the  Wars  of  the 

Roses     It  was  his  grandson  who  ascended  (1485) 

the  English  throne  as  Henry  VII,  the  first  of  the 

Tudor  monarchs  Tudor  policy  in  Wales  was  assim- 

ilation,  The   Welsh   lands   were   converted   into 

regular  shires     Primogeniture  replaced  the  Welsh 

system  of  GAVJSLKIND     Heads  of  Welsh  families 

became  freeholders,  the  other  Welsh  became  lease- 

holders after  the  English  pattern     A  new  aiistoc- 

racy  arose,  and  English  manners  were  adopted  by 

the  nobility,  thus  a  deep  breach  was  opened  be- 

tween landlord  and  tenant,  not  to  be  healed  foi  cen- 

tunos  The  Act  of  Union  under  Henry  VIII  in  1536 

completed  the  process  by  abolishing  all  Welsh  cus- 

tomary law  at  variance  with  the  British  and  bv 

establishing  English  as  the  legal  language    Fiom 

that  date  onward  the  separate  hwtot  v  of  Wales  was 

mainly  religious  and  educational,  while  more  and 

more  Welshmen  lose  in  British  (and  later  in  im- 

perial) service    The  Welsh  translation  (1588)  of 

the  Bible  by  Bishop  William  Morgan  had  a  literal  y 

effect  in  standardising  the  language  as  well  as  gieat 

religious  influence    The  Reformation  came  slowlv 

to  Wales    Catholic  sentiment  remained  sti  ong  un- 

der Elizabeth  and  James  I,  and  the  Welsh  sup- 

ported Chailes  I  in  the  Puritan  Revolution    Undoi 

the  Commonwealth  oppressive  meamnes  weie  used 

to  force  the  Welsh  to  abandon  Catholic  and  piela- 

tarian  sympathies     In  the  following  yeais  the  re- 

ligion of  Wales  turned  largely  from  the  Established 

Church  to  diasent  with  strong  Calvmist  leanings 

The  ministers  became  prominent  among  leaders  of 

the  people     One  was  Griffith  Jones  (1683-1761), 

rector  of  Llandowor,  who  pioneered  in  popular  edu- 

cation, a  movement  so  successful  that  by  the  20th 

cent  the  standard  of  education  in  Wales  was  high 

Important  in  education  as  well  as  religion  was  the 

Methodist  evangelical  movement     It  was  linked 

with  the  English  movement  led  by  George  YV  hite- 

field  and  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  but  was  ac- 

tually a  native  development  which  had  been  fos- 

tered by  Hywel  Harris  (1714-73)  before  Whitefield 

began  to  preach    The   CALVINISTIC   METHODIST 

CHURCH  gathered  in  most  of  the  Welsh  who  had 

still  adhered  to  the  Church  of  England  and  bol- 

stered Welsh  nationalism,  one  of  the  most  success- 

ful nonpohtical  nationalist  movements  of  the  world 

The  strong  hold  of  evangelical  Protestantism  on 

Wales   was   to    make   the   establishment   of   the 

Church  of  England  there  the  dominant  question  in 

.Welsh  politics  in  the  later  19th  cent  ,  and  the  last 

of  the  few  acts  of  Parliament  that  applied  to  Wales 

alone  was  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  in 

1914.    Long  before  that  time  the  tenor  and  tempo 

of  Welsh  life  had  been  changed  by  the  Industrial 

Revolution.    The  mineral  wealth  of  Wales  had 

been  opened  to  exploitation,  at  first  m  the  noith, 

then  in  the  rich  coal  fields  of  S  Wales  Coal,  non, 

arid  tin  were  used  for  the  creation  of  vast  indus- 

tries, and  the  accent  shifted  from  the  sheep  walks 

And  the  farms  to  the  coal  pits  and  the  factories 

The  change  to  the  new  predominant  mode  was  not 

accomplished  without  difficulties.   The  shifting  of 

population  helped  to  promote  the  emigration  of 

many  Welshmen,  especially  to  the  United  States, 

but  also  to  other  places  (e  g  ,  Patagonia)   The  re- 

gion of  8  Wales  in  the  late  19th  cent  became  the 

chief  coal-exporting  region  of  the  world   With  the 

wealth  of  industrialization  came  the  evils  of  indus- 

trial life  —  overcrowding  and  destitution  in  times  of 

depression.    The  "depressed  areas"  of  S  Wales 

suffered  particularly  in  the  yea  is  of  economic  de- 

cline after  the  First  World  War  and  especially  in 

the  late  1920s  and  the  '30s  Conditions  in  the  col- 

lieries were  such  that  even  with  economic  revival 

many  of  the  workers  sought  escape  from  the  coal 

mines  to  easier  employment    The  industrial  boom 

of  the  Second  World  War  and  even  more  the  ac- 

tivities of  strong  labor  unions  made  the  situation 

more  hopeful.    The  British  government  took  an 

interest  in  controlling  the  mines  and  eradicating 

poverty.  The  revival  of  Welsh  nationalism,  which 

had  suffered  slightly  from  industrialization  of  the 

country,  also  aided  reform  measures  somewhat 

Yet,  as  in  earlier  days,  the  Welsh  tradition  turned 

leaders  more  to  education  and  the  arts    One  of  the 

most  important  institutions  is  the  University  of 

Wales,  which  was  created  in  1893  by  royal  charter, 

it  19  the  collective  name  of  four  constituent  col- 

leges, three  of  them  created  before  the  incorpora- 

tion—at   Aberystwyth    (1872),    Cardiff    (1883). 

Bangor  (1884),  and  Swansea  (1920).  the  national 

school  of  medicine  is  also  in  the  system    The  na- 

tional institution  of  Eisteddfod  helps  to  perpetuate 

interest  in  the.  Welsh  language  and  choral  music.  As 

late  as  1946  Welsh  members  of  Parliament  pro- 

posed the  creation  of  a  special  secretary  of  state  for 
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Wales.  See  WELSH  UTRHATURE.  See  Sir  John 
Rhys  and  D.  B  Jones,  The  Welsh  People  (1923), 
Sir  Owen  Edwards,  Wales  (1926),  David  Williams, 
History  of  Wales,  1485-1931  (1934),  J  E  Lloyd, 
History  of  Wales  (to  1282,  2  vols.,  1939);  E.  G 
Bowen,  Wales  a  Study  in  History  and  Geography 
(1941),  J.  F  Ree*.  Studio  in  Welsh  History  (1947) 
Walewaka,  Countess  Maria  (mare'a  valtif'ska), 
1789-1817,  Polish  noblewoman.  She  mot  Napoleon  I 
in  1807  and  became  his  mistress  Deeply  in  love 
with  the  emperor,  she  did  not  seek  to  derive  any 
material  advantage  from  hor  position,  and  she  was 
among  the  few  who  visited  him  m  his  exile  at  Elba 
Her  son  by  Napoleon  was  Aloxandie  Walewski 
See  biography  by  A  P  R  d'Onmno  (1941). 
Walewski,  Alexandre  Florian  Joseph  Colonna, 
Comte  (alSkaa'dru  florya'  zhdzftf  koloini'  kot' 
viiirfske'),  1810-68,  French  diplomat,  b  Poland, 
son  of  Maria  Walewska  by  Napoleon  I  He  wont  to 
France  after  tho  Restoration,  returned  to  Poland 
in  1830  and  took  part  in  the  Polish  uprising,  and 
shortly  afterward  went  to  England  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  Polish  provisional  government  When 
the  insurrection  was  suppressed,  Walewski  re- 
turned to  France,  was  uatuiuhzed,  and  entered  the 
army  He  resigned  his  commission  in  18.J7  and 
entered  journalism  When  his  cousin,  Louis  Na- 
poleon (later  Napoleon  III),  cutne  to  power  in 
1848,  he  employed  Walewski  on  diplomatic  mis- 
sions m  Italy,  England,  and  Spam  He  was  for- 
eign minister  (1855-60)  and  mmibtor  of  state 
(1860-63)  In  1865  he  was  president  of  tho  legisla- 
tive assembly,  from  whi<  h  he  resigned  (1867)  to 
cuter  the  senate  He  was  an  important  figure  in  tho 
reforms  of  the  "Liberal  Empire  " 
Walfish  Bay  see  WALVW  BAH 
Walhalla,  in  Get  mamo  mythology  see  VALHALL\ 
Walhalla.  1  (w&lha'lu)  City  (pop  1,W»),  NE  N 
Dak  ,  near  the  Canadian  boundary  and  on  the 
Pembina  river  Founded  as  St  Joseph'*  Mission 
(1848),  it  became  a  fur-trading  pot>t,  was  platted 
in  1877,  and  incorporated  in  1885  The  city  is  a 
port  of  entry,  a  shipping  point  for  farm  produc  ts, 
and  a  resort  <  enter  for  the  Pembina  Mts  2  (wolha'- 
lu,  w61-)  Cotton-milling  town  (pop  2,820),  co. 
seat  of  Oconee  co  ,  NW  S  C  ,  near  tho  Blue  Ridge 
W  of  Greenville,  in  a  resort  aiea,  founded  c  1850 
Near  by  arc  a  state  park  and  a  trout  hatchery 
Wslke,  Henry  (wdk),  1808-96,  Ameru  an  naval  of- 
ficer, b  Princess  Anne  co  ,  \a  As 'a  (small  child  he 
moved  with  his  family  to  Chilhcothe,  Ohio  Walko 
was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  1827,  sei  ved  in  tho 
Mexican  War,  and  was  made  a  commander  in  1855 
In  wisely  removing  the  garrison  at  Pensacola,  Fla  , 
to  New  York  early  in  1861,  ho  technically  violated 
oidors,  but  a  court-martial  sentence  of  admonish- 
ment was  lightly  carried  out  Walke's  subsequent 
service  on  the  Mississippi  was  outstanding  His 
gunboats  suppoited  U  S  Grant  in  that  geneial's 
first  Civil  War  battle,  at  Belmont,  Mo  (Nov  , 
1861),  and  as  commander  of  the  Carondelet  he  had 
AU  important  part  in  the  vie  tones  at  Fottb  Henry 
and  Donelson,  ISL\NO  No  10,  Fort  Pillow,  and 
Memphis  Promoted  captain  in  July,  1862,  he 
commanded  the  Lafayette,  an  none  lad  ram,  m  the 
Vicksburg  campaign.  Fiom  Sept  ,  1863,  to  the  end 
of  the  war,  Walke  c  ommanded  the  Sacramento  in  a 
search  for  Confederate  cruiseis  in  the  Atlantic  He 
was  promoted  commodoio  in  1866  and  rear  ad- 
miral in  1871,  when  he  was  tetired  See  his  Naval 
Scenes  and  Reminiscences  of  the  CivU  War  (1877), 
illustrated  with  his  own  diawings 
Walker,  Amasa,  1799-1875,  American  economist,  b. 
Woodstock,  Conn  Ho  became  a  merchant  m  Bos- 
ton, but  retired  from  business  in  1840  He  lectured 
(1842-48)  on  political  economy  at  Oberhn  College, 
which  he  was  influential  in  founding  Ho  was  a 
delegate  to  the  pca<  o  congresses  at  London  (1843) 
and  Pans  (1849)  An  abolitionist,  he  was  elected 
(1851-53)  by  the  Free-Soil  party  secretary  of  state 
for  Massachusetts,  he  filled  out  a  term  (1862-63)  as 
Congressman  Walker  was  examiner  (1853-60)  in 
economics  at  Harvard  and  lecturer  (1859-69)  at 
Amherst.  His  Science  of  Wealth  (1866)  was  long  a 
popular  textbook  on  economics 
Walker,  Sir  Emery,  1851-1933,  English  master 
printer,  typographic  designer,  and  engraver.  He 
became  one  of  the  moving  spirits  m  the  KKLM- 
BCOTT  PRESS  and  later  was  the  partner  of  Cobden- 
Sandorson  in  the  DOVES  PKKSB  Ho  was  responsi- 
ble for  muc  h  of  the  successful  work  of  tho  Doves 
Press,  though  he  and  Cobden-Sanderson  quar- 
reled, and  most  of  the  public  credit  went  to  Cob- 
den-Sanderson  Walker  also  interested  himself  in 
tho  improvement  of  ordinary  books  (as  opposed  to 
"fine"  books)  and  had  tremendous  influence  in  im- 
proving book  design.  He  was  knighted  in  1930. 
Walker,  Francis  Amasa,  1840-97,  American  econo- 
mist, statistician,  and  educator,  b  Boston,  grad. 
Amherst,  son  of  Amasa  Walker.  In  the  Civil  War 
he  was  brevetted  brigadier  general.  Walker's  ac- 
tivities in  the  U  8  government  included  service 
as  director  of  the  10th  Census  (1880)  and  as  U.S 
commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  (1871-72).  From 
1872  to  1880  he  was  professor  of  oolitic&l  economy 
m  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  Yale,  and  from 
1881  to  his  death  was  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  As  an  economist 


Walker  is  especially  known  for  his  theories  on  wages 
and  profits  (promulgated  in  The  Wages  Question, 
1876)  and  for  his  advocacy  of  international  bi- 
metallism Other  works  by  him  include  Money 
0878),  Political  Economy  (1883),  Land  and  Its 
Rent  (1883).  and  International  Bimetallism  (1896). 
See  biography  by  J  P.  Munroe  (1923). 
Walker,  Frank  Comerford,  1886-,  U.S.  Postmaster 
General  (1940-45),  b.  Plymouth,  Pa.,  grad  Notre 
Dame  (LL  B  ,  1909)  He  was  a  lawyer,  business- 
man, and  politician  in  Montana  before  he  moved 
to  New  Yoik  in  1925  In  1932  he  was  treasurer  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee.  After  1933 
Walker  held  several  Federal  offices.  In  1940  he 
succeeded  James  A  Farley  as  Postmaster  General 
and  in  1945  was  succeeded  by  Robert  E  Hannegan 
Walker,  Frederick,  1840-75,  English  landscape  and 
gonro  painter  ana  draughtsman  He  is  best  known 
for  his  illustrations  in  Once  a  Week  and  Cornhill 
Magazine.  In  the  Cornhill  Magazine  appeared  his 
admirable  illustrations  for  works  of  Thacketay 
The  Victoiia  and  Albeit  Museum  has  some  of  his 
fine  water  colors,  including  the  beautiful  Spring 
His  Vagrants  and  several  other  oils  are  in  the  Tato 
Gallery,  London 

Walker,  George,  1618-90,  Irish  clergyman  and  com- 
mander He  studied  at  the  Umv  of  Glasgow,  en- 
tered the  Anglican  Chun  h,  and  served  m  several 
parishes  around  Londonderry,  Ireland  When, 
after  the  Glorious  Revolution,  Londonderry  was 
boseiged  by  tho  army  of  James  II  (1689),  Walker 
led  a  regiment  into  the  town  and,  after  tho  depar- 
ture of  tho  governor,  Robert  Lundy,  was  made  one 
of  the  two  governors  of  the  town  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  Bv  his  courage  and  inspiring  sermons 
Walker  routed  the  people,  and  the  town  was  hold 
until  relieved  Ho  wont  to  London,  whcro  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Parliament,  was  given  £5,000 
by  William  III  for  tho  c  itizens  of  Londondoiry  ,  and 
was  made  bishop  of  Derrv  He  published  A  Trut 
Account  of  the  Siege  of  Londonderry  (1689)  and,  in 
answer  to  charges  of  self-seeking,  a  Vindication 
(1690)  Walker  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  tho 
Boyne 

Walker,  Henry  Oliver,  1843-1929,  American  figure 
and  muial  paintci,  b  Boston,  studied  with  L6on 
Bonnat  in  Pans  His  works  include  a  heucs  of 
lunettes  repiescntmg  Lyric  Poetry  (Library  of 
Congress),  murals  m  the  Minnesota  i?tatc  capitol 
(St  Paul),  the  Massachusetts  statehouso  (Boston), 
and  the  Essex  co  courthouse  (Newaik,  N  I  ), 
and  the  panel,  Wisdom  Attended  by  Lcatning  (Ap- 
pellate Couithouse,  New  York)  Other  woiks  aio 
A  Morning  Vision  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  and  Mnaa 
Regina  and  Mrs  Evans  and  Son  (both  National 
Gall  of  Art,  Washington,  DC).  He  became  a 
member  of  tho  National  Academy  in  1902 
Walker,  Horatio,  ^858-19.18,  Canadian  painter,  b 
Listowel,  Out  ,  laigely  self-taught  Though  ho 
lived  in  Rochester  and  New  York,  he  painted 
chiefly  scenes  from  the  simple  life  of  the  inhabitants 
of  tho  lie  d'Or!6an,s  in  the  St  Lawrence  His  work 
has  boon  compared  to  that  of  the  Barbizon  painter 
J  F  Millet  Walker  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  and  of  tho  Royal  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colour  of  England  Examples 
of  his  art  are  Oxtn  Drinking  (National  Art  Gall  , 
Ottawa),  The  Woodcutter  and  Milking  (City  Art 
Mus  of  St  Louis),  bhcepsheanng  (Albught  Ait 
Gall ,  Buffalo,  N  Y  ) ,  Are  Maria  (Corcoran  Gall ) , 
and  The  Shecpfold  and  two  pictures  of  han  owing 
(Metropolitan  Mus  ) 

Walker,  James  John,  1881-1946,  American  political 
leader,  mayor  of  New  York  city  (1925-32),  b  Now 
York  city  Dapper  and  debonair,  Jimmy  Walker, 
who  had  tried  his  hand  at  song  writing,  early  en- 
gaged in  politics  and  m  1909  became  a  member  of 
the  city  assembly  After  law  study  at  St  Francis 
Xavier  College  and  nt  Now  York  Umv  law  school, 
he  was  admitted  (1912)  to  the  bar  He  attracted 
the  notice  of  several  TAMMANY  leaders,  and  under 
the  tutelage  of  Alfred  E  Smith,  Walker  was  elected 
(1914)  to  tho  state  senate  In  1921  he  became 
minority  loader  of  the  senate  and  effectively  pushed 
through  liberal  legislation  With  Tammany  back- 
ing, he  defeated  John  F  Hylan,  the  incumbent, 
and  F  D.  Waterman  to  become  mayor  of  Now 
York  city  In  office  Walker  backed  the  adoption  of 
an  extensive  transit  system,  unified  the  public  hos- 
pitals, and  created  the  department  of  sanitation. 
Immensely  popular  with  the  electorate.  Walker  was 
returned  to  office,  defeating  Fiorello  H  LaGuardia 
in  1928.  As  a  result  of  several  frauds  exposed  in 
the  municipal  government  in  Walker's  second  ad- 
ministration, the  state  legislature  ordered  an  inves- 
tigation headed  by  Samuel  SBABOBV.  Extensive 
corruption  was  revealed,  and  15  charges  were  lev- 
eled at  the  mayor  Walker  hastily  resigned  (Sept. 
1932)  before  the  hearings  were  closed  and  lived  in 
Europe  for  a  number  of  years  He  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  in  1940  was  appointed  by  Mayor 
LaGuardia  as  a  municipal  arbiter  for  the  garment 
industry.  He  was  president  of  a  phonograph-record 
company  until  his  death.  See  Gene  Fowler,  Beau 
James  (1949). 

Walker,  Mary  Edwards,  1832-1919,  American  sur- 
geon and  feminist,  b  Oswego,  N.Y.,  grad  Syra- 
cuse Medical  College,  1855.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
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Civil  War  she  offered  her  service*  to  the  Union 
army 4  For  the  first  three  years  she  served  as  a 
nurse,  but  in  1864  she  was  commissioned  assistant 
surgeon,  the  first  woman  to  have  such  a  commis- 
sion, and  was  awarded  a  medal  for  her  service  She 
adopted  male  attire,  which  she  wore  to  the  end  of 
her  life.  Dr.  Walker  wan  active  in  the  struggle  for 
woman  suffrage  and  other  reforms 
Walker,  Nellie  Verne,  1ft 74-,  American  sculptor, 
b  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  studied  with  Lorado  Taft, 
specialising  in  portrait  busts  and  memorial  groups 
Her  Son  (Art  Inst ,  Chicago),  Chief  Keokuk  (Keo- 
kuk,  Iowa),  Senator  Harlan  (Capitol,  Washing- 
ton, DC),  and  the  Polish-American  war  memorial 
(Chicago)  are  well  known 

Walker,  Robert,  d.  1058?,  English  painter,  a  follower 
of  Van  Dyok  and  favorite  portraitist  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  His  portraits  of  Cromwell  and  his 
family  and  followers  are  justly  famous  Examples 
are  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London, 
Hampton  Court,  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
Walker,  Robert  John,  1801-69,  American  states- 
man, b.  Northumberland,  Pa  His  name  is  some- 
times given  as  Robert  James  and  most  often  as 
Robert  J  Walker  After  graduating  from  the 
Umv  of  Pennsylvania  (1819),  he  studied  law,  was 
admitted  (1821)  to  the  liar,  and  practiced  in  Pitts- 
burgh In  1826  he  moved  to  Natchez,  Miss  ,  where 
he  soon  had  a  lucrative  practice  Much  of  his 
wealth,  however,  was  spent  in  unsuccessful  specula- 
tion in  plantations  and  wild  lands  In  politics 
Walker,  learned,  shrewd,  and  aggressive,  became  a 
nominal  .lacksonian  Democrat,  although  Andrew 
Jackson  distrusted  him  From  1835  to  1845  ho  rep- 
resented Mississippi  in  the  U  »S  Senate,  where  he 
was  an  ardent  advocate  of  American  expansion  He 
favored  recognition  of  Texas  independence  and 
later  became  a  leader  in  support  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  making  it  his  thief  interest  in  the  choos- 
ing of  a  Democratic  candidate  for  President  in 
1844  At  the  Baltimore  convention,  he  played  up, 
with  great  political  astuteness,  Martin  Van  Huron's 
opposition  to  annexation,  and  by  sponsoring  the 
revival  of  the  two-thirds  rule  he  killed  Van  Huron's 
chances  of  securing  the  nomination,  which  went  to 
the  "dark  horse,"  James  K.  POLK  Walker  then 
persuaded  John  TYLFR  to  withdraw  from  the  presi- 
dential race  The  VH  tonous  Polk  made  him  Se<  re- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  (1845-49),  and  he  had  an  in- 
fluential VOK  e  in  government  poh<  les  He  helped 
bring  about  settlement  of  the  difficulties  with 
Great  Britain  over  Oregon  bv  the  Walker  Tariff  of 
1846,  which  was  a  "revenue"  tariff  that  abandoned 
"protective"  measures  and  thus  helped  to  build  up 
Anglo-Ameru  an  common  e  His  fmanc  ml  adminis- 
tration (ho  was  a  firm  hard-monev  man)  is  gener- 
ally considered  as  one  of  the  most  able  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  tho  Treasury  After  Polk'n  administration, 
he  went  to  England  (1861-52)  as  an  agent  of  the 
Illinois  Central  RR  In  March,  1857,  ho  reluc- 
tantly accepted  President  James  Buchanan's  ap- 
pointment as  governor  of  KANSAS  Walker,  a  sup- 
porter of  Stephen  A  Douglas's  SQUVTTKK  Hovhtt- 
EIQNTY  theorv,  c  ailed  a  const  it utional  <  ouventvou 
in  Kansas,  but  the  antislaverv  men  distrusted  him 
and  refused  to  vote,  though  Walker  had  become  u 
known  enemy  of  slavery  (be  had  freed  his  own 
slaves)  As  a  result  tho  proslavery  LE.COMPTON 
CONSTITUTION  was  adopted  Walket  favored  sub- 
mitting the  constitution  to  popular  vote,  but  when 
Buchanan  refused  to  support  him,  be  resigned 
(Dec  ,  1857)  He  suppoited  the  Union  in  the  Civil 
War  and  served  as  a  financial  agent  m  Europe  An 
expansionist  to  the  end,  ho  had  a  part  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Alaska  See  H  D  Jordan,  "A  Politician 
of  Expansion  Robert  J  Walker,"  Mississippi 
Valley  Historical  Revu>w,  XIX  (1932),  302-81 
Walker,  Sears  Cook,  1805-53,  Ameucan  mathema- 
tician and  astronomer,  b  Wilmington,  Mass  ,  grad 
Harvard,  1825  He  served  with  the  U  8  Coast 
Survey  from  1847  He  is  noted  for  his  discovery 
of  the  orbit  of  Neptune 

Walker,  William,  1824-60,  American  FILIBUSTER  in 
Nicaragua,  b  Nashville,  Tenn  Walker  waa  a 
qualified  doctor,  a  lawyer,  and  a  journalist  by  the 
time  he  was  24,  but  could  not  settle  down  In  1850 
he  went  to  San  Francisco  This  phenomenon  of 
"manifest  destiny,"  weighing  about  a  hundred 
pounds,  gray  eyed  and  tight  lipped,  was  restless 
and  egocentric,  puritanical  and  ascetic,  believing 
in  his  destiny  and  having  an  exaggerated  sense  of 
justice  and  impartiality  which  led  alternately  to 
brilliant  strategy  and  stupid  blunder  His  military 
campaigns  began  with  an  invasion  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia (1853-54)  intended  to  wrest  it  and  Sonora 
from  Mexico  It  failed  miserably  He  was  tried 
for  violating  neutrality  laws,  but  was  acquitted 
by  a  sympathetic  jury  It  was  a  wiser  Walker  who 
in  June,  1855,  "colonised"  Nicaragua  with  58  fol- 
lowers at  the  request  of  the  hard-pressed  Liberal 
government  at  LB£N  Capturing  GRANADA,  Walker 
outwitted  liberals  and  conservatives  alike  and  was 
"elected"  president  of  Nicaragua  in  July,  1856.  An 
Alliance  of  the  Central  American  states  against  him 
and  the  enmity  of  Cornelius  VANDERBILT,  whose 
Accessory  Transit  Company  controlled  us  supply 
lines,  tod  to  his  defeat  and  surrender  to  the  U  S 
navy  at  KIVAS,  May,  1857.  Supported  by  a  large 
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segment  of  U  8.  opinion,  Walker  had  caused  the 
administration  of  President  PIBRPB  to  vacillate 
between  recognition  of  Walker's  Nicaraguan  gov- 
ernment (ana  its  possible  admission  to  the  Union 
as  a  slave  state)  and  the  probability  of  antagonising 
Great  Britain  He  returned  as  a  hero,  was  again 
acquitted  of  violating  neutrality,  but  then  alien- 
ated public  opinion  by  blaming  his  defeat  on  tho 
U  8  navy  From  the  BAY  IBLANDA  of  Honduras, 
Walker  made  a  final  abortive  attempt  (1860)  to 
conquer  Central  America,  but  was  forced  to  sur- 
render to  the  British  navy  Declaring  himself 
"president  of  Nicaragua,"  he  was  turned  over  to 
Honduras  and  was  shot  bv  a  firing  squad  at 
TrujilIo.'Sept  12,1860  Seo  his  ow  n  book,  War  in 
Nicaragua  (1860);  W  0  Scroggs,  Filibusters  and 
Financiers  (1916) ,  Lawrence  Greene,  The  Filibuster 
(1937) 

Walker  Lake,  24  mi  long,  W  Nev    It  is  a  remnant 
of  prehistoric  Lake  Lahontan  and  is  fed  by  the 
Walker  river    It  has  no  outlet 
Walkerton,  town  (pop  2,679),  S  Ont  ,  on  the  South 
Saugeen  and  SSW  of  Owen  Sound     It  has  lumber 
and  flour  mills  and  makes  dies  and  c  actings 
Walkerton,  town  (pop  1,178),  N  Ind  ,  SW  of  South 
Bend     It  is  a  shipping  point  for  an  area  which 
grows  onions  and  peppeimint 

Walkerville,  part  (since  1935)  of  Windsor,  Ont, 
opposite  Detroit,  Mich 

Walkerville,  c  ity  (pop  1,880),  SW  Mont  ,  adjatcnt 
to  Butto,  settled  c  1877,  me  1891 
walking  leaf,  in  zoology  see  LE\*  INSECT  For  the 
walking  leaf  or  walking  fern  in  botany,  see  FERN 
walking  stick  or  stick  insect,  name  of  c  ortain  species 
of  leaf  msec  t  with  long,  blender  bodies  whu  h  re- 
semble twigs  Those  found  m  tho  temperate  parts 
of  the  United  States  are  wingless  One  species  eats 
the  leaves  of  locust,  hickory,  blaok  oak,  and  some 
other  trees  In  the  tropics  many  are  winged,  and 
some  are  8  to  10  in  long 
WalkUre  •  see  VALKYRIES 

Wall,  Richard,  1094-1778,  Spanish  statesman ,  b 
Ireland  Debarred  from  pteferment  in  Ireland  be- 
cause of  his  Roman  Catholicism,  Wall  entered  the 
Spanish  military  service  as  a  young  man  and  rose 
to  a  position  of  great  importance  at  the  Spanish 
court  He  became  secretary  to  the  Spanish  em- 
bassy in  St  Petersburg  (1727),  served  in  Italy  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  helped  negotiate  the  Treaty 
of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  (1748)  ending  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  Ho  cemented  friendly  rela- 
tions between  Spam  and  England  during  his  serv- 
ice as  ambassador  in  London  (1748-52)  Recalled 
to  Madrid,  he  replaced  Ensenada  as  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  (1754)  to  Ferdinand  VI  He  c  ontmued 
to  serve  ui  this  capacity  after  the  accession  of 
Charles  III  (1759),  who  unwillingly  permitted 
Wall  to  resign  in  1764  Richly  pensioned,  he  re- 
tirod  to  Granada,  where  he  spent  his  remaining 
years 
Wall,  borough  (pop  2,098),  Allegheny  co  ,  SW  Pa  , 

near  Pittsburgh,  me    1904 

wall,  in  architecture,  a  protective,  enclosing,  or 
dividing  vortical  atructxiro  IH  thickness  is  deter- 
mined by  the  material,  height,  and  stress  It  may 
be  of  studding  and  lath  boarded  or  plastered, 
ADOHE,  RAMMED  EARTH,  brick  work  or  stonework, 
concrete  or  tile  or  of  stoel  in  combination  with  one 
or  more  of  the  preceding  materials  Raised  upon 
a  foundation  and  graduated  in  thickness,  the  outer, 
or  bearing,  walls  of  a  building  (except  of  a  steel 
skeleton  structure)  suppoit  tho  floors  and  loof, 
tho  inner  walls,  01  partitions,  enclosing  the  rooms 
arc  much  thinner  A  party  wall  is  one  common  to 
two  adjoining  buildings,  and  a  gable  wall  is  one  at 
right  angles  to  the  roof  ndgo  A  firo  wall,  or  bulk- 
head, separates  hazardous  equipment  from  tho 
rest  of  a  struc  turo  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  fire, 
m  shipo  the  bulkhead  is  also  watertight  The  front 
wall  or  face  of  a  building  is  termed  the  FACADE  Ex- 
terior walls  may  be  finished  with  STI/CCO  or  GRAF- 
FITO and  enhanced  by  bas-relief,  tile,  MOSAIC*,  or 
painted  decoration  Arcade,  rustication,  and  \er- 
miculated  work  are  means  of  ornamenting  brick 
and  stone  masonry  In  engineering  a  letaimng  wall 
either  of  CYCLOPEAN  or  of  wet  masonry  protects 
an  embankment  from  washing,  a  sea  wall,  or 
BREAKWATER,  is  for  harbor  protection,  and  a  DAM 
is  an  earth,  masonry,  or  concrete  wall  to  stop  the 
natural  flow  of  a  stream  to  conserve  a  water  supply 
or  create  power  The  defensive  walls  of  a  city  or 
other  political  division  (see  CHm\,  GREAT  WALL 
OK)  are  frequently  two  or  throe  concentric  ram- 
parts, often  including  FORTIFICATION  and  watch- 
towers  Great  portals  form  the  gateways.  Nota- 
ble ones  of  antiquity  were  those  of  Thebes,  Troy, 
Jericho,  and  Babylon,  an  example  of  a  medieval 
wall  is  that  at  Carcassonne, 
wallaby:  see  KANQABOO. 

Wallace,  Alfred  Rassel,  1823-1913,  English  natural- 
ist From  his  study  of  comparative  biology  in  Bra- 
ail  and  m  the  East  Indies,  he  evolved  a  concept  of 
EVOLUTION  similar  to  Charles  Darwin's  theorv ,  bus 
works  on  this  subject  include  Contributions  to  the 
Theorv  of  Natural  Selection  (1870)  and  Darwinism 
(1889)..  A  pioneer  in  the  modern  study  of  animal 
geography,  he  systematized  the  science  and  wrote 
Zfe  Geographical  Duinbutvm  of  Animal*  (1876) 
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and  a  supplement,  Island  Life  (1880).  His  re- 
search in  this  field  is  commemorated  in  the  name 
WALLACE'S  LINE  He  assisted  H  W  BATES  in 
evolving  an  early  thworv  of  MIMICRY.  Among  his 
other  works  are  The  \f<tlay  Archipdago  (1869), 
Social  Environment  and  Moral  Progress  (1913),  and 
an  autobiography  (1905)  See  biography  by  L  T 
Hogben  (1918). 

Wallace,  Edgar,  1875-1932,  English  novelist  and 
playwright,  b  Greenwich  He  was  author  of  more 
than  160  detective  thrillers,  of  which  as  many  as 
5,000,000  weie  sold  in  a  year  The  Terror  (1930)  is 
typical  of  his  work,  which  ranked  high  m  its  class 
He  produced  also  plays  and  scenarios  On  the  Spot 
(1931),  a  melodrama  based  on  Al  Capone,  was 
finished  m  four  da>  s  See  biographies  by  his  wife, 
E  V  Wallace  (1<H2),  and  Margaret  Lane  (1039) 
Wallace,  Henry,  1836-1  Qlb,  American  agricultural 
leader,  b  West  Newton,  Pa  ,  grad  Jefferson  (later 
Washington  and  Jefferson)  College,  1859  He  stud- 
ied (1861-63)  theology  and  went  (1863)  to  Iowa 
as  a  home  missionary  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  Several  >oars  later  he  became  ill  and 
turned  to  farming  at  Winter-set,  Iowa,  though  ho 
remained  interested  in  rnbgious  movements  all  his 
life  He  pioneered  in  several  aspects  of  farmuig 
and  began  writing  agricultural  articles  for  the  Iowa 
Homestead  He  was  made  its  managing  editor,  but 
his  efforts  in  the  eai  1  v  1890s  to  curb  railroad  powers 
led  to  his  removal  from  the  editorship  In  1895  ho 
joined  with  his  son  Henrv  Cantwell  Wallace  in 
founding  the  newspaper  which  later  was  called 
Wallace's  Farmer  This  journal  soon  won  recogni- 
tion as  a  leading  agricultural  newspaper  of  the 
country  "Uncle  Henry,"  as  he  was  affection ately 
known,  was  a  popular  speaker  and  a  counselor  of 
Republican  statesmen  He  served  (1908)  as  a  mem- 
ber of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Country 
Life  Commission  He  wrote  Clover  Farming  (1898), 
Trusts  and  How  to  Deal  unth  Them  (1899),  IJnde 
Henry's  Letters  to  the  Farm  Boy  (1897),  and  Letters 
to  the  Farm  Folk  (1915)  His  autobiography,  I ?ncle 
Henry's  Own  Story  of  His  Life  (1917),  dealt  chiefly 
with  his  boyhood 

Wallace,  Henry  Agard,  188S-,  American  cabinet 
official  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
(1941-45),  b  Adair  co  ,  Iowa,  grad  Iowa  State 
College,  1910.  He  was  (1910-24)  associate  editor 
of  Wallace's  Farmer,  an  influential  agricultural 
periodical  run  by  hw  family,  and  when  his  father, 
Henry  Cantwell  Wallac  e,  died  in  1924,  ho  bee  ame 
editor  Henrv  A  Wallace  had  developed  several 
strains  of  hybrid  corn  which  were  to  be  extensively 
used  by  farmers  of  the  \meru  an  corn  belt,  and  his 
writing  on  farm  economic  s  quickly  won  him  recog- 
nition as  an  authority  on  the  subject  A  Republi- 
can until  1928,  Wallac  e  helped  swing  Iowa  to  tho 
Democratic  party  in  tho  19 12  election  In  1933  ho 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  Agriculture  b>  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D  ROOSEVKIT,  and  he  soon  led  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  Dopt  of  Agriculture  and 
in  tho  supervision  of  the  Ac.nicui/rrRAL  ADJUST- 
MENT ADMINISTRATION  He  became  a  highly  re- 
garded loader  in  the  NEW  DFAL,  and  in  1940  be 
was  elected  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
Ho  helped  coordinate  American  defenses  and 
strengthened  diplomatic  bonds  with  several  na- 
tions, notabh  in  Lutm  America  and  the  1'ar  East 
In  1944  Wallace  failed  to  receive  the  vice  presi- 
dential nomination  again  In  1945  ho  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  Commerce  by  President 
Harry  S  TRI'M\N,  but  because  he  openlj  opposed 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  administration,  Wallace 
waa  forced  to  resign  (194b)  He  then  edited  (1946- 
48)  the  Neut  Rt  public  in  1948  he  helped  launc  h  a 
new  PROGRFSSHE  PARTY,  winch  gained  its  princi- 
pal backing  from  the  extreme  leftist  groups  As  its 
presidential  candidate,  ho  polled  slightly  over 
1,000,000  votes  He  wrote  numerous  hooks  on 
agricultural  problems  and  politics,  including  Aqrv- 
cultural  Prues  (1920),  New  Frontiers  (1934),  Tht- 
Century  of  the  Common  Man  (1943),  and  Toward 
World  Peace  (1948)  With  E  N.  Breesman  he 
wrote  Corn  and  Corn  Growing  (1<)23). 
Wallace,  Henry  Cantwell,  1866-1924,  American 
agricultural  leader  and  cabinet  officer,  b  Rock  Is- 
land, 111  ,  grad  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
1892,  son  of  Henry  WALLACE,  (1836-1910) 
"Harry"  Wallace,  as  he  often  was  called,  was  as- 
sociated with  his  father  m  founding  Wallaa's 
Farmer  and  served  as  assistant  editor  until  1916, 
then  becoming  editor  Ho  held  government  posts 
m  the  First  World  War,  and  later  (1921)  President 
Warren  G  Harding  appointed  him  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  In  spite  of  opposition  from  the  pai  k- 
mg  interests,  Wallace  continued  to  serve  under 
President  Calvin  Coohdge  He  reorganized  the  de- 
partment and  died  in  office  His  views  were  sot 
forth  in  his  book,  Our  Debt  and  Duty  to  the  Farmer 
(1925) 

Wallace,  Lewis  (Lew  Wallace),  1827-1905,  Ameri- 
can soldier,  novelist,  and  diplomat,  b  Brookville, 
Ind  He  served  m  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars  and 
attained  the  rank  of  major  general  In  1865  he 
returned  to  his  law  practice  at  CrawforcUmUe, 
Ind  He  was  governor  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  (1878-81),  minister  to  Turkey  (1881-85), 
and  thereafter  a  popular  lecturer  and  author.  His 
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famous  book,  8en-Hur'  a  Tale  of  the  Christ  (1880), 
ha«  hoen  popular  for  many  years  and  was  highly 
successful  also  on  the  stage  and  screen  Among  hn 
other  books  are  the  novels  The  Fair  G<>d  (1873), 
a  story  of  the  conquest  of  Mexu  o.  and  Ttu  Pnnce 
of  Itulia  (1893)  See  his  autobiography  (1906), 
biography  by  Irving  McKee  (1947) 
Wallace,  Sir  Richard,  1818-00,  English  art  collector 
The  natural  son  of  the  marquess  of  Hertford,  he 
acquired  his  father's  collection  of  continental  art, 
which  in  1897  was  bequeathed  to  the  government 
bv  Lady  Wallace  Wallace,  created  baronet  in 
1S71 ,  waa  a  member  of  Parliament  (1873-85)  The 
Wallace  Collection,  notable  for  18th-century  French 
art,  was  opened  to  the  public  m  1900  in  Hertford 
House,  London  See  H  C  Shelley,  The  Art  of 
the  Wallace  Collection  (1913) 

Wallace,  Sir  William,  c  1272-1300,  Scottish  hero 
in  the  struggle  against  Edward  I  Wallace's 
father  was  a  small  landholder  near  Paisley,  Ren- 
frewshire, and  the  child  was  probably  born  on  the 
family  estate,  "Eldershe  "  The  chief  source  for  the 
life  of  Wallace  is  a  long  poem  attributed  to  BUND 
H\RRY,  and  written  about  200  years  later  and  un- 
reliable in  some  respect*  The  early  part  recounts 
exploits  ol  the  young  Wallace  in  hand-to-hand  en- 
•  ounters  with  Englishmen,  but  the  nrst  historic 
record  concerns  the  burning  of  Lanark  by  Wallace 
and  30  men  in  May,  1297,  and  the  slaving  of  the 
sheriff.  Edward  m  his  attempt  to  make  good  his 
claim  to  overlordship  of  Scotland  had,  the  year  be- 
fore, installed  English  sheriffs  in  the  towns  of  S 
Scotland  and  had  taken  prisoner  the  king,  John 
do  BALIOL  After  the  burning  of  Lanaik  many 
joined  Wallace's  forces,  and  under  his  leadership  a 
disciplined  army  was  evolved  Wallace  and  W  illiam 
de  DOUGLAS  marched  on  Scono  and  mot  an  Eng- 
lish force  of  over  50,000  before  Stirling  Castle  in 
Sept  ,  1297  The  English  tried  to  cross  n  narrow 
bridge  over  the  Forth  and  were  slam  as  they 
crossed,  the  English  army  was  routed  Wallace, 
sole  leader  of  the  Scots,  crossed  the  border 
and  laid  waste  several  counties  m  the  North  of 
England.  In  December  he  returned  to  Scotland 
and  for  a  short  time  acted  as  guardian  of  the  realm 
for  John  do  Bahol  In  July,  1298,  Edward  de- 
feated Wallace  and  his  men  at  Falkirk,  and  forced 
him  to  retreat  to  Stirling  and  to  burn  the  castle 
Wallace  sought  the  aid  of  Philip  the  Fair  (Philip 
IV)  in  France  in  1299  and  went  to  Home  as  well 
He  is  heard  of  again  fighting  in  Scotland  m  1304, 
but  there  was  a  price  on  his  head,  and  in  1305  he 
was  captured  by  Sir  John  de  Monteith  He  was 
taken  to  London  in  Aug  1305,  declared  guilty  of 
treason,  and  executed 

Wallace.  1  City  (pop  3,839),  co  seat  of  Shoshone 
co  ,  N  Idaho,  near  the  Mont  line,  founded  1884, 
me  1888  It  is  the  distributing  center  for  the 
(Joeur  d'Alene  mining  district  The  Sunshine  silver 
mine  is  near  by  2  Town  (pop  1,050),  SE  N  C  ,  N 
of  Wilmington  It  is  a  strawborrv  market  <  enter 
Wallaceburg,  town  (pop  4,986),  S  Ont  ,  on  the 
S\denham  river  near  Lake  St  Clair  and  NNW  of 
Chatham  A  port  of  entry,  it  has  boatbuilding, 
sugar  refining,  flour  nulling,  and  glassmakmg 
Wallace  Collection  see  WALLACK,  SIR  HICHABD 
Wallace's  line,  imaginary  line  postulated  by  A  II 
Walla<e  as  the  dividing  line  between  Asiatic  and 
Australian  fauna  in  tho  Mala\  Anhipelago  It 
passes  l>etween  Bah  arid  Lombok  islands  and  be- 
tween Borneo  and  Celebes,  then  continues  E  of  the 
Philippines 

Waflach,  Otto  (6't5  va'lakh),  1847-1931,  German 
chemist.  He  assisted  Kokul6  von  Stradonitz  at  the 
Umv  of  Bonn  and  was  professor  there  (1876-89) 
and  at  the  Umv  of  Gottingen  (1889-1915)  For 
his  pioneer  work  in  the  field  of  ahcychc  compounds 
he  received  the  1910  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry 
He  also  worked  on  the  trannfonnation  of  chloial 
into  dichloric  acetic  acid,  synthesized  chloralides, 
and  investigated  azotic  and  diazotic  compounds. 
He  wrote  Terptne  und  Camphir  (1909) 
WaUachia,  Rumania  see  WALACHIA. 
Wallack,  James  William  (w6'luk),  c  1795-1864, 
Anglo-American  actor  and  manager  Of  a  theat- 
rical family,  he  was  a  leading  actor  (1812-32)  in 
comedy  and  melodrama  at  Drury  Lane  After  1852 
he  lived  in  the  United  States  In  New  York  he 
managed  Wallack's  National  (1887-39)  at  Leonard 
and  Church  streets,  Wallack's  Lyceum  (1852)  at 
Broome  St  and  Broadway,  and  Wallack's  (1861) 
at  Broadway  and  13th  St ,  where  he  maintained 
the  best  theatrical  company  in  New  York  His  son, 
Lester  Wallack  (John  Johnstone  Wallack),  1820-88, 
was  also  an  actor  and  a  manager.  He  gained  ex- 
perience at  Dublin  and  London  and  made  his  New 
York  debut  (1847)  as  Sir  Charles  Coldstream  in 
Boucicault's  Used  Up  He  succeeded  to  the  man- 
agement of  Wallack's  in  1861,  m  1882  he  simul- 
taneously operated  another  Wallack's  at  Broad- 
way and  30th  St.  He  wrote,  produced,  and  played 
in  a  variety  of  dramas,  but  his  best  production  was 
his  own  play  Roaedale  (1863);  his  best  role  was  as 
Charles  Surface  in  Sheridan's  School  for  Scandal. 
See  Memoir ••  of  Fifty  Yean  (1889) 
WaUagrasa  (wd'lugraa),  plantation  (pop.  1,123),  N 
Maine,  S  of  Fort  Kent;  settled  1820  by  Acadians, 
inc.  1869. 
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Wallaroo  (wGluroo'),  town  (pop  2,140),  South  Aus- 
tralia, on  the  east  shore  of  Spencer  Gulf  and  S8W 
of  Port  Pine  Formerly  an  important  copper- 
mining  center,  it  now  exports  wheat  and  wool. 

Wallas,  Graham  (wft'lus),  1858-1932,  English  po- 
litical scientist  and  sociologist,  grad  Corpus 
Chnsti  College,  Oxford  He  joined  the  Fabian 
Soc  icty,  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  Fabian  Essays, 
and  was  an  intimate  fuend  of  G  B  Shaw  In  1014 
Wallas  became  piofessor  of  political  science  at  the 
Umv  of  London  In  his  lectures  and  writings  he 
studied  thelpsychological  factors  in  politics  and 
advocated  government  by  those  specially  tiamed 
for  politics  Wallas  wrote  a  biography  of  Francis 
Place  (1897),  Human  Nature  in  Politic*  (1908), 
The  Great  SocuJu  (1914),  Our  Social  Heritage  (1921), 
and  The  Art  of  Thought  (1920) 

Wallasey  (wrVluse),  county  borough  (1°31  pop 
97,026,  1943  estimated  pop  94,220),  Cheshire, 
England,  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  near  Birkon- 
head  and  W  of  Liverpool  It  includes  New  Brigh- 
ton (watering  place),  Liscard,  Seacombo,  Egre- 
mont,  and  other  localities  Great  docks  have  l>eeu 
built  here 

Walla  Walla  (wcVlu  wo'lu),  city  (pop  18,109),  co. 
seat  of  Walla  Walla  co  ,  SE  Wash  ,  at  tho  junc  turn 
of  Walla  Walla  river  and  Mill  Crock,  near  Oregon 
It  was  settled  c  1859  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  old 
fur-trading  Fort  Walla  Walla  and  the  site  of  the 
mission  of  Maicus  WHITMAN  and  very  close  to  the 
U  S  military  Foit  Walla  Walla  (e*t  1867,  now  a 
veterans'  ho&pital)  The  city  is  a  trade  and  distrib- 
uting point  foi  the  rich  farm  and  lumber  legions  of 
SE  Washington  and  has  fruit  canneries  and  lumber 
mills  WHITM\N  COLLKGF,  which  also  houses  a 
museum,  and  Walla  Walla  College  (Seventh-Day 
Achentist,  coeducational,  1892)  aio  here  A  state 
penitentiary  is  near  by 

Wallensee  and  Wallenstadt,  Switzerland    see  WAL- 

Wallenstem  or  Waldstem,  Albrecht  Wenzel  Eusebi- 
us  von  (wa'lunstln,  Gei  itl'brMcht  veVtsul  oiza'- 
byoos  fun  vti'lunshtln,  v.ilt'.shtln),  1583-1034,  im- 
perialist general  in  the  THIHTV  YE\RS  WAR,  b 
Bohemia  Ho  attended  the  Lutheran  academy  at 
Altdorf,  then  traveled  with  a  companion  who 
awakened  in  him  a  lifelong  mtciest  in  astiologv 
Later  Wallenstem  became  a  Roman  Catholic  He 
advanced  his  fortune  by  mainage  to  a  wealthy 
widow,  and  for  his  support  of  Ferdinand  of  Styria 
(Ernperor  FKRI>IN\ND  II)  befoie,  during  and  after 
the  Bohemian  levolt  which  started  the  Thirty 
Yeais  Wui,  ho  was  well  rewarded,  becoming  count 
palatine,  prince,  and  (1625)  duke  of  Friedland  He 
built  up  a  magnificent  estate  in  Bohemia  In  1025 
Wallenstem  raised  a  large  army  for  the  emperoi 
and  became  chief  imperialist  genet al,  cooperating 
with  the  general  of  the  Catholic  League,  TILLY,  in 
the  Danish  phase  of  the  war  Wallenstem  in  1626 
soundly  defeated  MANSFLLD  at  the  Dossau  bridge- 
head, and  some  of  his  men  helped  Tilly  to  defeat 
CHRISTIAN  IV  at  Luttor  The  next  voar  Wallen- 
wtem  destroyed  the  lemnants  of  Mansfeld's  army 
and  later  defeated  Christian  IV  's  forces  Now  at 
tho  height  of  his  wealth  and  powei,  Wallenstem 
added  to  his  tremendous  holdings  Sagan  and  the 
groat  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  Dreaming  of  n 
united  and  strong  Germany,  he  hoped  foi  peace 
and  religious  toleration  The  extent  of  his  pei  sonal 
ambition  is  conjectural  He  was  given  the  title  of 
admiral,  but  his  hopes  of  founding  a  maritime 
ernpue  were  set  back  by  failure  in  tho  sioge  of 
Stralsund  (1628)  on  the  Baltic  His  strong  enemies 
— churchmen,  Spaniards,  and  princes — -at  the 
Viennese  court  prevailed  against  him  in  1630,  when 
he  was  foi  cod  from  command  The  failure  of  his 
successor,  Tilly,  against  GuHrAVus  11  (Gustavus 
Adolphus)  of  Sweden  brought  Wallenstem  back  to 
power  (April,  1632)  With  a  huge  aimy  he  cleared 
Bohemia  and  began  a  contest  with  tho  Swedish 
king  which  ended  at  Lutzen  (1632),  where  Wallen- 
stem  was  defeated  and  the  Swedibh  king  wa*  killed 
Wallenstem's  subsequent  inactivity  (except  for  a 
campaign  against  the  Swedes  in  1033)  and  his 
somewhat  cloudy  efforts  to  arrive  at  gcneial  peace 
with  toleration  brought  down  on  his  head  ac  eusa- 
tions  of  treason  and  tho  emperor's  distrust  A 
number  of  Wallenstem's  lieutenants,  including 
Gallas  and  Piccolomini,  were  drawn  into  a  sort  of 
conspiracy  against  him  and  for  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  secretly  removed  the  general  ft  om  com- 
mand Jan.  24,  1634  Wallenstom  did  not  submit 
but  sought  peace  with  the  enemies  of  the  empire 
At  EOEB  (Cheb)  in  Feb  ,  1634,  he  was  treacheiously 
murdered  His  assassin  later  had  the  emperor's 
favor  Wallenstom  is  the  central  figure  in  a  dra- 
matic trilogy  by  Schiller  See  Francis  Watson, 
Wallemtein  Soldier  under  Saturn  (1938) 

Waller,  Edmund,  1606-87,  English  poet  He  studied 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge  and  became  a  member  of 
Parliament,  where  he  was  a  prominent  speaker. 
Marriage  in  1631  brought  him  wealth,  but  his  wife 
died  in  1634  Waller  leaned  toward  the  support  of 
Charles  I  against  Parliament  and  conceived  "Wal- 
ler's plot"  to  secure  the  city  of  London  for  the  king 
The  plot  was  discovered  and  Waller,  who  saved  his 
life  by  exposing  his  confederates,  was  fined  and 
banished.  He  married  again  and  went  to  France, 


where  he  lemamed  until  ho  was  pardoned  m  1651. 
After  the  Reatoiation  he  wan  again  in  Parliament 
and  aei  ved  until  his  death.  After  early  circulation 
of  his  verses  in  manuscript,  Waller  published  a 
poem  for  the  first  time  when  "To  a  King  on  His 
Return"  appealed  in  Rex  Redux  (1633)  His  Poems 
appeared  in  1645  and  immediately  went  thtough 
three  editions  Four  more  editions  were  published 
in  hit*  lifetime,  and  a  final  one  in  1693  Much  of  his 
early  verse  is  addressed  to  "Sachausua,"  Lady 
Dorothy  Sidney,  who  refused  hm  suit  His  poetiy 
reflects  development  of  tho  heroic  couplet,  to  whicn 
he  lent  felicity  and  sweetness  Hm  best-known 
lyrics  are  "Go,  Lovely  Rose"  and  "On  a  Girdle  " 
Othei  familiar  poems  include  "Panegyric  to  My 
Lord  Piotector,  '  "Instiuotion  to  a  Painter,"  and 
"Of  the  Last  Verses  m  the  Book."  See  edition  of 
his  works  by  Geoige  Thorn-Drury  (1893). 

Waller,  Sir  William,  1597 7-1068.  English  parlia- 
mentary general  He  fought  m  the  Venetian  army 
after  leaving  Oxford  and  was  knighted  in  1622  A 
zealous  Puritan,  he  entered  (1640)  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, became  a  <  olonel  in  the  parliamentary  army, 
and  achieved  a  series  of  victories  whu  h  gained  him 
tho  popular  title  of  William  the  Conqueror  Ho 
was,  however,  defeated  by  General  Wilmot  at 
Roundway  Down  (1043)  He  went  to  London,  re- 
ceived fresh  troops,  returned  to  the  war,  and  held 
jouit  commands  with  the  earl  of  Essex  and  Oliver 
Cromwell.  The  Self-denying  Ordinance  (1646) 
ended  his  military  career,  and  ho  returned  to  Par- 
liament as  a  leader  of  the  Presby  torian  party  His 
opposition  to  the  army  petitions  alienated  Wallei 
from  the  army ,  and  he  was  several  times  imprisoned 
for  supposed  conspuacies  He  promoted  tho  return 
of  Charles  II  and  was  returned  to  Pailiament 
(1600)  by  General  Monck's  influence,  but  after  the 
Restoration  he  retired 

wallflower,  Old  World  plant  (Chnrima,  or  Chciran- 
thus,  chein),  particularly  popular  in  Europe,  wheie 
it  flourishes  on  old  walls  An  old-fashioned  garden 
flower,  cultivated  in  Amenca  as  a  biennial,  it  is 
similar  in  appeal  ance  to  the  related  stock  but  is 
more  frequently  single  than  double,  and  yellow, 
red,  or  brown  aie  the  pievailmg  colois  The  wall- 
flower is  occasionally  called  gillyflower  Related 
species  aie  also  called  wallflowei,  e  g  ,  the  orange- 
floweiod  Siberian  wallflower  (Cheinnia  attpera  or 
Erytnmum  asperum),  which  occuis  both  wild  and  in 
cultivation  in  Noith  America 

Wallin,  Johan  Olof  (\6o'hun  oo'lov  vitlen'),  1779- 
1839,  Swedish  poet,  an  hbishop  of  Sweden  He 
wrote  more  than  100  hymns  and  translated  many 
others  He  was  a  member  of  t  he  Swedish  academy 

Wallingford  (w&'ltngfurd),  munw  ipal  borough  (1931 
pop  2,840,  1043  estimated  pop  3,071),  Berkshire, 
England,  on  the  Thames  and  SSE  of  Oxford  There 
are  vestiges  of  Roman  occupation  of  the  site,  as 
well  as  earthworks*  and  other  trac  es  of  a  Norman 
castle  The  church  <  ontams  the  tomb  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam BhukNtono 

Wallingford.  1  Borough  (pop  11,425)  in  Walhngford 
town  (pop  14  788),  S  Conn  ,  NNE  of  New  Havon, 
town  me  1673,  borough  1853  Its  silvetwaro  in- 
dustry date's  from  18 }5,  elect iual  pioducts  and 
plastics  are  also  made  Heveial  old  houses  remain 
The  Choate  School  (1896)  for  bo\s  m  here  A 
branch  of  the  Oneida  Community  was  founded  in 
the  town  in  1851  2  Town  (pop  1,450).  S  Vt  ,  S  of 
Rutland,  charteied  1761,  settled  1773  The  area  is 
scenic,  with  hills  and  ponds,  there  are  ice  caves 
near  Wallmgfoid  village  A  fork  factory  was 
established  in  1836,  the  making  of  garden  tools  is 
still  the  chief  industry 

Wallington,  borough  (pop  8,981),  NE  NJ,  near 
Passaic  ,  me  1895  Steel  tubing  is  made  hore 

Walhs,  John  (wft'lls),  1616-1703,  English  mathe- 
matician He  was  Savihan  professor  of  geometry 
at  Oxford  Umv  from  1649  He  systematized  the 
use  of  formulas,  introduced  the  symbol  oo  for  in- 
finity, and  made  a  study  of  the  quadrature  of 
curves  which  he  recorded  in  Arithnu'tica  infinitorum 
(1655)  His  collected  mathematical  works  ap- 
peared in  three  volumes  (1093  -99)  He  wrote  also 
on  grammar,  logic,  theology,  and  cry  ptographv 

Wallis,  Samuel,  1728-95,  English  navigator  He 
entered  the  navy  m  1713  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain  m  1757  In  1766  he  was  dispatched,  with 
Philip  Cartoret,  on  a  voyage  of  exploration  Wallis 
sailed  around  Cai>e  Horn  and,  separated  from  Car- 
teret,  sailed  through  the  Polynesian  islands,  dis- 
covering Tahiti  (1767)  and  the  Walhs  Islands, 
which  were  named  for  him  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land (1768)  by  wa\  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Wallis  retired  from  the  navy  in  1780  and  served 
during  his  latter  years  as  commissioner  of  the  navy 
(1782-83,  1787-95) 

Wallis,  Switzerland  see  VALAIB. 

Wallis  and  Futuna  Islands  (wiVHs.  footoo'na), 
French  protectorate  (c  76  sq  mi  ,  pop  6,770), 
S  Pacific,  250  mi.  W  of  Samoa,  est  1842.  It  com- 
prises two  small  groups,  Wallis  Islands  and  Hoorn 
Islands.  The  mam  volcanic  islands  are  Uvea, 
Futuna,  and  Alofi.  The  products  are  copra  and 
timber 

Wallott,  Henri  Alexandra  (ftrC'  alfitoa'drii  val5'), 
1812-1904,  French  historian  and  statesman.  He 
waa  elected  (1871)  to  the  national  assembly,  and 
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it  was  hia  proposal  (1875)  which  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  organic  laws  that  formed  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Third  Republic  Hut  conservative  views 
did  not  permit  him  to  hold  very  long  the  office  of 
minister  of  public  works  (1876)  In  the  field  of 
historical  scholarship,  he  won  acclaim  with  his  his- 
tory of  ancient  slavery  and  hits  biographies  of  Bt 
Louis  and  of  Joan  of  Arc  His  field,  however,  was 
that  of  the  French  Revolution  His  Huitoire  du 
bibunal  reoolutwnnaire  (0  vols.,  1880-82)  con- 
tained much  new  material  and  connee  ted  the  work 
of  the  tribunal  with  the  general  revolutionary 
movement  Other  valuable  works  on  the  revolu- 
tion are  La  Terreur  (1873),  Revolution  du  31  mai  et 
Ic  fedtralisme  en  1793  (1886),  and  LKS  Reptesentants 
du  pea  pie  en  Van  II  (1888-90) 

Walloons  (wuldonV,  w6-),  general  term  applied  to 
the  French-speaking  people  of  BKLC.IUM,  in  con- 
trast to  the  Flemings  of  the  not  them  piovimes 
Walloon  m  its  proper  meaning  is  a  friendi  dialect 
spoken  in  the  Liege  region,  the  movement  for  re- 
viymg  Walloon  htoiaturo  centered  in  Li6go  m  the 
19th  cent  The  periodical  Wallome  had  consider- 
able influence  Since  medieval  times  the  economic 
and  social  background  of  the  Walloons  has  differed 
radically  from  that  of  the  Flemings  The  Walloon 
pint  of  Belgium  contains  the  majoj  mining  areas 
and  heavy  industries  of  the  count  iv,  while  the 
Flemings  engage  mainly  in  agricultme,  manufac- 
turing (particularly  textiles),  and  shipping  With 
the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  cleavage  became 
moie  pronounced,  with  the  Heimngs  generally 
representing  the  conservative,  and  the  Walloons 
the  tadical  elements  in  Belgium  Rivalry  between 
Walloons  and  Flemings  remains  a  c  ritual  political 
issue  The  name  Walloons  was  also  applied  to 
Huguenot  refugees  in  Amerua  bv  the  Dutch,  who 
made  no  distinction  between  Fiench  and  Walloon 
Piotestants 

Wallowa  Lake  (wulou'u),  NE  Oregon,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Wallowa  Mts  Used  as  an  irrigation  leservoir, 
it  is  also  a  resort  It  is  drained  bv  the  Wallowa 
m  er  in  the  Snake  river  system 

wallpaper  was  used  m  Europe  in  the  loth  and  17th 
cent  as  an  inexpensive  substitute  tor  costly  hang- 
ings 1'rench  domino  makois  developed  mai  bled 
papeis,  introduced  from  the  East  via  Italy  and 
used  at  first  for  box  coverings,  mto  largei  sheets  for 
wall  ( overmgs,  and  also  made  othei  papeis  m  small 
designs  Outlines  were  blo<  k-pnnted,  the  e olor 
filled  in  with  biush  or  stencil  The  floe  k  technique 
of  printing  designs  with  an  adhesive  and  sprinkling 
with  hno  bits  of  wool  or  silk  \\a&  piobably  first 
adapted  to  wallpaper  c  1020  in  1'iance,  but  by  the 
INth  cent  England  had  become  the  puneipal 
manufacturer  Sets  of  painted  Clune.se  paper  were 
impoited  in  the  17th  cent  and  bv  the  18th  had  be- 
e  ome  highly  popular  and  were  widely  mutated  In 
tiame,  Jean  Papillon  established  in  ll>88  the  first 
large  wallpaper  factory,  where  he  made  matching 
designs  that  would  be  continuous  when  pasted  In 
the  18th  cent  paper  was  glued  into  continuous  rolls 
before  printing  Wallpaper  was  manufHctured  in 
the  American  colonies  from  the  mid-lSth  cent 
<  olomal  homes  displayed  various  sreme  and  pu- 
tofial  papers,  often  with  tiopual  themes  The 
mid- 19th  cent  brought  modem  printing  on  roll 
papei,  mass  production,  and  decadence  in  design 
The  English  Pre-Kaphaehte  artists  promoted  a 
lenaissance  m  wallpapei  designs,  and  the  20th 
cent  has  seen  its  fulfillment  in  Kngland,  France, 
and  the  United  States  American  designeis  have 
levivcd  interest  in  landscape  papein  and  have 
gieatly  developed  frieze  and  panel  papeis  thiough 
the  medium  of  hand  block  printing  See  Phvlhs 
Ackorman  Wallpaper  (1923) 

Wallsend  (wdlz'flnd"),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  44,587,  1947  estimated  pop  47,010),  North- 
umberland, England,  on  the  Tvne  and  ENE  of 
Newcastle,  in  a  coal-mining  region  Shipbuilding 
and  stool  milling  are  important  Wallsend  is  the 
eastern  terminus  of  Hadrian's  Wall,  built  in  Roman 
times 

Wall  Street,  narrow  street  in  the  lower  part  of  Man- 
hattan island,  New  York  city,  extending  E  from 
Bioadway  to  the  East  River  It  is  the  center  of 
one  of  the  greatest  financial  distucts  m  the  world, 
and  by  extension  the  term  "Wall  8t  "  has  come  to 
designate  the  financial  interests  of  the  country  In 
the  district,  which  extends  several  blocks  N  and  S 
of  Wall  St ,  are  the  exchanges  (stock,  cotton,  coffee, 
produce,  curb,  metal,  maritime,  and  others)  and 
brokerage  houses,  as  well  as  the  mam  offices  of  a 
large  number  of  banking  houses,  insurance  com- 

Kanies,  railroad  and  steamship  companies,  and 
irge  industrial  corporations  Facing  Wall  St ,  on 
the  west  side  of  Broadway,  is  Trinity  Church  The 
Subtreasury  Building,  one  block  east,  waa  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Federal  Hall,  where  George 
Washington  was  inaugurated  in  1789  and  where  the 
first  Congress  met  The  street  received  its  name 
from  a  stockade,  or  wall,  which  was  built  in  1653 
by  Stuyvesant  to  protect  the  settled  area  south  of 
it  from  assault  by  English  and  bv  Indians  See 
Robert  Warshow,  The  Story  of  Wall  Street  (1929), 
A.  D  Noyes,  The  Market  Place  (1938) 
Walmer  (w&I'mur),  former  urban  district  (1931  pop 
5,335),  since  1935  part  of  Deal,  Kent,  England.  It 
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is  a  resort  Walmer  Castle,  near  the  shore,  waa 
built  by  Henry  VIII  The  official  residence  of  the 
lord  warden  of  the  CINQUE  FORTH,  it  contains 
memorials  of  William  Pitt,  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
and  other  noted  wardens 

Walney  Island,  narrow  inland,  8  mi  long,  off  the 
coast  of  Lancashire,  England  It  is  connec  ted  with 
BARBOW-IN-FUBNKHH  by  a  bridge 

walnut,  name  for  any  of  several  species  of  Juglans, 
deciduous  trees  valued  for  their  wood  and  nuts 
The  English  walnut  or  Persian  walnut  (Juglans 
regia)  is  native  to  S  Europe  and  Asia,  but  it  is 
cultivated  in  California  and  elsewhere  for  the  com- 
moiciallv  valuable  nuts,  which  are  among  those 
most  commonly  eaten,  lx>th  plain  and  in  confec- 
tionery This  walnut  has  an  easily  extracted  meat 
The  black  walnut  (7  mgra)  is  native  to  the  E 
United  States  and  the  Middle  West  The  nut, 
though  used  commercially  as  a  flavonng,  is  seldom 
used  as  a  table  nut  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
freeing  the  meat  fiom  the  shell  The  wood  of  this 
species  is  the  most  highly  valued  of  any  native 
wood  for  c  abmetwork  It  in  strong,  durable, 
heavy ,  dark  in  c  olor,  easily,  polished,  and  mm  h  used 
for  furmtme,  gunstoc  ks,  boats,  and  musical  in- 
struments Sizable  tiees  of  black  walnut  are  now 
rare  because  of  indiscriminate  cutting  and  little 
replanting  m  the  past  The  butternut  or  white 
walnut  (J  cmereu)  has  a  sweet  edible  nut  that  is 
very  oily  and  not  often  used  Sugar  is  sometimes 
obtained  from  the  sap,  and  the  husks  of  the  fiuit 
yield  a  dye  The  d>e  gave  color  to  the  homespun 
of  pioneeis  and  to  the  "butternut"  uniforms  of 
some  of  the  Confederate  soldiers 

Walnut  Canyon  National  Monument,  see  NATIONAL 
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Walnut  Cove,  town  (pop  1,084),  N  N  C  ,  NNE  of 
Wmhton-Salem  Veneers  are  made  here 

Walnut  Creek,  town  (pop  1,578, 1947  bpecial  census 
pop  2,235),  W  Calif  ,  NE  of  Oakland,  m  a  poultry, 
fruit,  and  walnut  region,  me  1914 

Walnutport,  borough  (pop  1,271),  E  Pa  ,  on  the  Le- 
high  river  between  Mauch  Chunk  and  Allentown, 
me  1909 

Walnut  Ridge,  city  (pop  2.013),  a  co  seat  of  Law- 
rence co,  NE  Aik,  near  the  Black  River,  in  a 
farm  region 

Walpi  (wal'pe1)  fllopi,=place  of  the  gap],  North 
American  Indian  pueblo,  NK  Ariz  ,  on  the  first  or 
east  mesa  c  80  nil  NE  of  Window  Its  150  inhabi- 
tants are  Pueblo  Indians  who  speak  the  Hopi  lan- 
guage (Uto-Aztec  an  family )  The  pueblo  was 
founded  (c  1700)  in  fear  of  Spanish  retribution  for 
the  part  the  Indians  took  in  the  Pueblo  revolt  of 
1680  The  pueblo  is  now  being  deserted  for  the 
new  vdlage  of  Polacca  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa  One 
of  the  most  picturesque  pueblos  of  the  Southwest, 
it  is  much  visited  bv  tourists  The  antelope  cere- 
mony is  held  here  in  August  on  even  years,  and  the 
famous  Hopi  snake  dance  in  August  on  odd  years 
See  Walter  Hough,  The  Hopi  Indians  (1915) 

Walpole,  Horace  ot  Horatio,  4th  earl  of  Orford 
(wol'pol.wol'-),  1717-97,  English  author,  third  son 
of  Robert  \\  alpole  He  met  Thomas  Gray  at  Eton, 
and  after  studying  at  Cambridge  the  two  left  (1739) 
for  a  European  toui,  financed  by  Walpole  The 
now  famous  quariel  which  sepaiated  them  took 
place  m  Italy  (1741)  Walpole  returned  to  Eng- 
land, lived  at  his  father's  house  m  London,  and 
amused  himself  with  collecting  and  writing  In 
1747  he  purchased  property  at  Twickenham,  named 
the  estate  Strawlw-rry  Hill,  and  built  there  "a  little 
Gothic  castle  "  It  became  the  show  place  of  Eng- 
land and  exerted  a  tiemendous  influence  on  sub- 
sequent architecture  He  pate  hed  his  quarrel  with 
Gray  in  1745,  and  Grn>'s  Odea  weie  the  first  pro- 
duction of  Walpole's  private  punting  press  at 
Stiawberry  Hill,  the  books  ftom  this  press  are  now 
collector's  items  A  member  of  Parliament  fiom 
1741  to  1768,  he  confined  himself  largely  to  the 
part  of  spectator  and  defender  of  his  fathei  "a  mem- 
ory In  1765  Walpole  visited  Pans,  where  he  gained 
the  close  friendship  of  Mine  du  Deffand,  with  whom 
he  corresponded  until  her  death  (1780)  In  1791  ho 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Orford  Walpole  al- 
ways professed  to  be  an  amateur  in  hteiary  affairs, 
but  his  numerous  letters  are  a  monument  to  his 
writing  skill  as  well  as  an  invaluable  picture  of 
Georgian  England  His  "terror"  novel,  The  (  anil e 
ofOtranto  (1764),  had  an  impoitant  influence  on  the 
Gothic  revival  in  the  arts  It  was  the  first  of  many 
subsequent  works  of  that  type  and  is  an  ancestor 
of  the  modem  detective  novel  Of  his  various 
essays,  perhaps  the  best  known  was  A  Letter  from 
Xo  Ho  (1767),  concerning  the  execution  of  Admiral 
John  BYNG  Other  woi  ks  of  Walpole  include  Anec- 
dotes of  Painting  in  England  (4  vols,  17<>2-71), 
Historic  Doubts  on  Richard  III  (1768),  and  the 
posthumously  published  Reminiscences  (1805)  and 
memoirs  of  the  reigns  of  George  II  (1822)  and 
George  III  (1845)  See  Reminiscences  (ed  byPaget 
Toynbee,  1924) ,  edition  of  his  letters  by  Mrs  Paget 
Toynbee  (16  vols  ,  1903-5)  and  by  Paget  Toynbee 
(3  vols.,  1918-25) ,  Yale  edition  of  the  letters  (ed 
by  W  S  Lewis,  1 937-),  biography  by  R  W  Ketton- 
Cremer  (1940) 

Walpole,  Sir  Hugh  Seymour,  1884-1941,  British 
novelist,  b  New  Zealand,  educated  at  Cambridge 
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His  first  two  novels  were  failures,  but  commencing 
with  Fortitude  (1913)  he  achieved  financial  and 
hterarj  success  Producing  almost  a  book  a  year, 
he  was  an  uneven  writer,  among  his  best-known 
works  are  the  historical  Herries  novels,  Rogue  Her- 
ne*  (1930),  Judith  Paris  (1931),  The  Fortress 
( 1 932) ,  and  Vanessa  ( 1933 )  Portrait  of  a  Man  with 
Red  Hair  (1925)  is  probably  his  best  horror  story 
There  are  autobiographical  elements  in  Jeremy 
(1919),  Jeremy  and  Hamlet  (1923),  Jeremy  at  Crale 
(1927),  and  The  Cathedral  (1922)  He  also  wrote 
shoit  stones,  plays,  biographies  of  Joseph  Conrad 
(1910)  and  Anthony  Trollope  (1928),  and  the 
scieen  script  of  Daiid  Copperjield  He  made 
lecture  touis  in  the  United  States  Walpole  was 
knighted  in  19*7  See  studies  by  C 'lenience 
Dane  (1929)  and  Marguerite  Steen  (1933) 

Walpole,  Robert,  1st  earl  of  Orford,  1676-1745, 
English  statesman  He  was  the  third  son  of  a  Whig 
family  of  Norfolk  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
at  King's  College,  Cambridge  In  1698,  by  the 
death  of  his  two  elder  brothers,  he  fell  heir  to  the 
family  estates,  to  which  he  succeeded  in  1700  In 
1701  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  from  the  fam- 
ily borough  of  Caotle  Rising,  and  ui  1712  he  took 
the  seat  for  King's  Lynn,  also  a  family  borough, 
from  which  he  was  regularly  returned  thereafter 
Walpole  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  earl  of 
Godolphm,  and  in  1708  he  succeeded  Henry  ST 
JOHN  (later  Vise  omit  Bohngbroke)  as  secretary  of 
war  and  later  bee  ame  treasurer  of  the  navy  (1710) 
As  partv  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  ac  ted 
as  a  prosecutor  in  the  S\CHEVBUH,L  trial,  which 
helped  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  the  Whigs  (1710) 
Walpole  became  active  in  opposition  to  Robert 
HAHI  &\  (earl  of  Oxford)  and  St  John  and  as  a  con- 
sequence was  c  onvu  ted  of  c  orruption  in  the  matter 
of  some  forage  contracts  and  spent  some  months 
in  the  Tower  (1712)  The  accession  of  GEOKC.B  I 
(1714)  returned  the  Whigs  to  power  and  Walpole 
became  paymaster  of  the  fore  es  and,  after  acting  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  drew  up  articles 
of  impeachment  against  the  late  Tory  ministers, 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer (1715)  under  his  brother-in-law,  Viscount 
TOWNSHEND  The  intrigues  of  the  king's  German 
advisers  with  James  Stanhope  and  the  earl  of  Sun- 
derland  forced  Walpole  out  of  office  (1717),  but  he 
became  paymaster  again  in  1720  That  same  year 
he  was  c  ailed  upon  to  salvage  the  financial  wrec  k- 
age  resulting  from  the  SOUTH  SEA  BUBBLE,  against 
which  Walpole  had  warned  officially  although  he 
had  made  a  large  fortune  from  South  Sea  invest- 
ments This  was  the  turning  point  of  his  career 
His  successful  handling  of  this  matter  caused  his 
appointment  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  (1721),  and  he  remained  the 
chief  figure  m  politic  al  life  until  1742  Until  1730 
he  shared  some  control  with  Townshend,  who  was 
in  charge  of  foreign  affairs  Walpole's  dominance 
was  strengthened  upon  the  accession  of  GEORGE 
II  (1727)  by  his  influence  with  the  new  queen, 
CAROIINE  OF  ANSPICH.  and  he  became  in  effect 
the  first  prime  minister  m  English  history  In 
domestic  affairs  he  pursued  a  double  policy  of  en- 
couraging trade,  particularly  that  of  the  colonies*, 
and  mollifying  the  largely  Tory  gentry  by  reduc- 
tion of  the  land  tax  In  foreign  affairs  Walpole 
favored  friendship  with  trance  and  avoidance  of 
war  His  general  aim  was  to  move  cautiously  and 
thus  strengthen  England  and  the  Hanoverian  dy- 
nasty Financial  pohc  v  was  his  strongest  point  In 
1717  he  created  the  sinking  fund  to  reduce  the  na- 
tional debt  Although  a  mercantilist  in  theoiv,  he 
promoted  export  bv  bonuses  and  encouraged  the 
production  of  raw  materials  by  the  colonies  Wal- 
pole's plan  to  reduc  e  smuggling  and  make  London  a 
free  port  by  replac  ing  tariffs  on  wine  and  tobacco 
with  an  excise  tax  was  defeated  in  1733  because  of 
popular  fear  of  an  excise  Politically,  he  strength- 
ened the  cabinet  sy  stem  by  replacing  disloyal  min- 
isters and  by  judu  urns  dealings  with  the  king  As  a 
partv  politician  he  enforced  strict  discipline,  pun- 
ishing insubordinate  followers  by  removing  them 
from  their  posts,  oven  in  the  army,  and  rewarding 
loyal  supporters  with  preferments  and  pensions  out 
of  government  funds  Bee  ause  of  this  he  has  been 
accused  by  some  writers  as  a  symbol  of  c  orruption, 
but  he  is  far  less  definitely  convicted  of  diree  t 
bribery  than  many  of  his  contemporaries  and  suc- 
cessors Walpole's  long  tenure  of  office  enabled  his 
opposition  to  make  common  cause  In  1739  the 
war  party  forced  him  to  involve  England  in  the 
\Var  of  Jenkins's  Ear  (1739-41),  which  in  turn  in- 
volved the  country  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession Military  reverses  and  rising  opposition 
forced  his  resignation  in  1742  He  was  created  earl 
of  Orford  and  remained  politically  powerful  until 
his  death  Walpole's  gifts  as  a  politician  and  the 
cm  umstances  of  his  time  led  to  a  dec  line  in  the  per- 
sonal power  of  the  monarch  and  a  corresponding 
rise  in  the  influence  of  the  king's  ministers,  a  tend- 
ency which  was  nev  er  reversed  See  biographies  by 
William  Coxe  (1798),  Alexander  Ewald  (1878), 
John  Morlev  (1889),  J  M.  Robertson  (1919),  and 
G.  R  Stirling  Taylor  (1931) 

Walpole,  Sir  Spencer,  1839-1907,  English  historian 
and  civil  servant  He  held  a  number  of  minor  pub- 
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ho  offices  and  aervod  as  private  secretary  in  the 
home  office  to  his  father,  Sir  Spencer  Horatio  Wai- 
pole,  whose  biography  he  wrote  (1874).  He  con- 
tributed to  the  newly  founded  Pali  Matt  Gageite, 
but  he  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  Hittory  of  Eng- 
land from  1816  (6  vols  ,  1878-86)  and  its  continua- 
tion, Huitory  of  Twenty-five  Years  (4  vols  ,  1904-8), 
which  covers  the  period  from  1856  to  1880.  Wai. 
pole's  biography  of  Lord  John  Russell  appeared  in 
1893  He  was  knighted  m  1898 

Wtlpole  <w61'p6l).  I  Town  (pop.  7,443),  E  Mass., 
SW  of  Boston;  settled  1659,  set  off  from  Dedham 
1724.  Cotton  and  paper  products  aro  made  here 
*  Town  (pop.  2.400).  SW  N  H  ,  on  the  Connecticut 
and  3  of  Charlestown,  settled  1749,  granted  and 
me,  1752  The  village  has  many  fine  old  houses 

Walpurga,  Saint*  see  WALBUHQA,  SAINT 

walrus  (wol'rus,  wdl'~),  gregarious  aquatic  mammal 
related  to  the  seal  and  found  in  arctic  waters  There 
are  two  si  mil  HI  species,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
walruses  Ad  tilt  males  reach  a  length  of  10  to  12 
ft  or  more  and  a  weight  of  over  a  ton  The  thick 
wrinkled  skin  is  sparse! v  haired  Bristly  whiskers 
are  found  on  the  muzzle  The  tusks  are  usually 
from  14  to  26  in  long  in  the  male,  smaller  in  the 
female.  They  are  used  to  dig  up  its  food  (clams  and 
other  marine  forma),  as  an  aid  in  moving  on  land, 
and  as  weapons  The  walrus  was  more  important 
formerly  than  now  as  a  commercial  source  of 
walrus  ivory  (from  the  tusks),  leather,  and  oil 
To  the  Eskimo  it  H  a  source  of  food 

Walsall  (wdl'sol),  county  borough  (1931  pop 
103,059,  1947  estimated  pop  111,010),  Stafford- 
shire, England,  NNW  of  Birmingham,  in  the  Bla<  k 
Country.  Coal  and  iron  mining,  iron  and  brass 
founding,  limestone  quarrying,  and  the  manufac- 
turing of  leather  goods  and  aircraft  parts  are  im- 
portant 

Walsenburg  (wol'sunburg),  city  (pop  5,855,  alt 
c  6,200  ft ),  ( o  seat  of  Huerfano  eo  ,  S  Colo.,  S  of 
Pueblo,  in  a  gram,  livestock,  and  coal  area,  laid 
out  1873  at  an  earlier  Spanish 'village 

Walsh,  Thomas  James  (w61sh),  1859-1933,  Ameri- 
can statesman,  b  Two  Rivers,  Wis  ,  grad  Univ  of 
Wisconsin  (LL.B  ,  1884)  He  practiced  law  at  Red- 
field,  Spmk  co  ,  8  Dak  (1884-1890),  and  at  Helena, 
Mont.  (1890-1912)  After  1913  he  represented 
Montana  in  the  U  S  Senate  Walsh  became  im- 
portant in  the  Democratic  party  and  supported  the 
measures  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  In  Wil- 
son's second  term  he  became  the  President's  chief 
adviser  on  the  constitutionality  of  war  measures 
He  helped  write  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
amendments  and  worked  for  the  abolition  of  child 
labor.  Walsh,  noted  for  his  ability  in  debating, 
fought  for  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  World 
Court  and  advocated  arms  limitations  He  was 
(1922)  the  leader  of  the  successful  fight  to  remove 
Truman  H.  Newberry  from  the  Senate  An  unre- 
lenting foe  of  corruption,  he  became  a  popular  fig- 
ure when  the  Senate  Investigating  Committee, 
which  lie  headed  (1922-23)  exposed  the  fraudulent 
practices  of  the  Harding  administration  in  the  leas- 
ing of  naval  oil  reserve*)  at  TEAPOT  DOME  In  1924 
he  refused  the  vice  presidential  nomination  of  the 
Democratic  party  Walsh  supported  F  D  Roose- 
velt in  1932  and  was  appointed  U  S  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, but  he  died  suddenly  before  he  was  able  to 
take  office. 

Wslsingham,  Sir  Francis  (w61  'sing-urn),  15,10?- 
1590,  English  statesman  After  studvmg  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Gray's  Inn,  he  wont  abroad  during 
Queen  Mary's  reign  because  of  his  strong  Protes- 
tant sympathies  WalHinghain  entered  Parlia- 
ment (1559)  after  Elizabeth's  accession,  and  soon 
waa  employed  by  William  Cecil,  Baron  Burghley, 
in  obtaining  intelligence  from  abroad  Joint  secre- 
tary of  state  after  1573,  he  built  up  an  elaborate 
&nd  effective  spy  system,  which  later  implicated 
the  imprisoned  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  Elisabeth  (1586)  and  led  to  her 
execution.  His  system  also  in  1587  provided  Eng- 
land with  minute  details  of  the  impending  attack 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  Walsingham  was  a 
staunch  Protestant  and  favored  an  alliance  of 
England,  France,  and  the  Netherlands  against 
Spain.  But,  although  he  was  employed  on  numer- 
ous missions  and  knighted  in  1577,  he  waa  never 
able  to  affect  Elizabeth's  policy  greatly.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  the  debts  he  assumed  (1586)  at 
the  death  of  his  son-m-law.  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
brought  financial  distress,  and  he  died  in  debt.  See 
Conyers  Read,  Mr.  Secretary  Walnngham  and  the 
Policy  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (3  vols  ,  1925). 

Waleingham,  village,  Norfolk,  England.  It  is  the 
site  of  Walsingham  Abbey,  one  of  the  great  shrines 
m  medieval  England  Of  the  sacred  shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  Walsmgham,  built  c.1061,  nothing  is  left, 
but  the  chapel  of  the  priory  was  restored  in  1921 
and  the  wayside  Slipper  Chapel  in  1934. 

Walston  or  Wtldsteln,  Sir  Charles,  1866-1927,  Eng- 
liah  archaeologist,  b.  New  York  city.  He  was  lec- 
turer (1894-1927)  at  King's  College  and  Blade 
professor  of  fine  arts  (1895-1901;  1904-11)  at 
Cambridge  Univ.  While  in  Athens  as  director 
(1889-93)  of  the  American  School  of  Archaeology, 
he  discovered  the  tomb  of  Aristotle,  the  Heraioc 
«f  Argos.  and  the  site  of  ancient  Plataea.  Ho  was 
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knighted  in  1912.  Among  his  writings  are  Aritto- 
dtmocracy  (1916)  and  Alcamenu  end  the  Establish- 
ment of  the  Classical  Type  of  Greek  Art  (1927). 

Walter,  Bruno,  1876-,  German-American  conduc- 
tor, whose  name  was  original  lv  Bruno  Walter 
Schlesmg«r,  studied  at  the  Stern  Conservatory  in 
Berlin  Having  conducted  at  the  Cologne  and 
Hamburg  operas,  he  was  appointed  by  Mahler  as 
a  conductor  at  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  where  he 
remained  until  1912.  He  was  musical  director  of 
the  Munich  Opera  (1912-22)  and  of  the  Municipal 
Opera,  Berlin  (1925-29)  He  was  conductoi  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Concerts,  Leipzig,  from  1929  to  1933, 
when  the  Nazis  forced  him  to  leave  Get  many  In 
1935  he  returned  to  the  Vienna  Opera,  but  left 
Austria  in  1938  and  was  not  allowed  to  return 
He  became  a  French  citizen  in  1938  and  in  1939 
took  permanent  residence  in  New  Yoik  In  1941 
he  became  an  annual  guest  conductor  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  He  has  also  been  guest  con- 
ductor of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  the  NBC  Sym- 
phony, the  Salzburg  Festival,  and  the  Covent 
Garden  Opera,  London  He  wrote  Gitstao  Mahler 
(Eng  trs  ,  19J7,  1941)  See  his  autobiography, 
Theme  and  Variations  (1946) 

Walter,  Eugene,  1874-1941,  American  dramatist, 
b  Cleveland  His  chief  successful  melodiamas 
were  Paid  in  Full  and  The  Easiest  Way  (both  pro- 
duced 1908)  He  also  dramatized  The  Trail  of  the 
Lonesome  Pine  (produced  1911)  and  The  Little 
Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  (produced  1916),  both 
by  John  Fox,  Jr  ,  and  wrote  film  scenarios 

Walter,  Hubert,  d  1205,  English  archbishop  and 
statesman  lie  served  as  a  clerk  to  his  uncle, 
Ranulf  de  Glanville,  and  m  1 186  he  was  made  dean 
of  York  In  1 189  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, and  he  accompanied  Richard  I  to  the  Holy 
Land  ui  1190  He  returned  to  England  in  1193  to 
be  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  justtciar  of 
the  realm  at  the  instigation  of  the  still-absent 
Richard  and  later  forestalled  a  rebellion  planned  by 
John  (later  King  John)  After  Richard  again  de- 
pal  ted  (1 194) ,  Hubert  was  vn  tual  ruler  of  England 
Despite  his  manifest  avniKo,  he  was  icsponsible 
for  tax  reforms  and  important  administrative  re- 
forms tending  toward  the  repiesentativo  principle 
m  town  and  county  government  In  1196  Walter 
caused  the  Church  of  8t  Mary-lo-Bow  to  be  set 
afire  in  ordor  to  drive  out  the  leader  of  the  revolting 
London  craftsmen,  William  FitzOsbert,  who  had 
taken  sanctuary  there  This  action  resulted  in 
Walter's  dismissal  from  secular  office  in  1198 
Upon  the  accession  of  John  (1199)  he  became 
chancellor  and  exerted  a  restraining  influence  upon 
the  king 

Walter,  Lucy,  1630'~165S.  English  beautv,  mis- 
tress (1648-50)  of  Chailes  II  of  England  during  his 
exile  in  Holland  She  was  the  mother  of  James 
Scott,  duke  of  Monmouth,  whom  the  Whigs  sup- 
ported as  heir  to  the  throne  in  their  attempt  to  ex- 
clude James,  duke  of  York  (later  James  II),  from 
the  sue  c  ession  Charles  owned  the  paternity  of  her 
son,  but  always  denied  the  report  that  he  had  been 
legally  married  to  her  A  couttesan  of  very  low 
character  before  and  after  her  connection  with 
Charles,  she  was  arrested  in  London  (1656)  as  a 
spy,  but  was  released  and  sent  abroad.  She  died  in 
Pans. 

Walter,  Thomas  Ustick,  1804-87,  American  archi- 
tect, b  Philadelphia  In  1819  he  entered  the  office 
of  William  Strickland,  in  Philadelphia,  as  a  student 
In  1830  he  commenced  practice,  the  county  pi  won 
(1831)  at  Moyamensmg,  Philadelphia  co  ,  being 
his  first  important  work  The  mum  building  of 
Girard  College  in  Philadelphia,  which  he  designed 
in  1833  and  completed  m  1847,  was  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  works  of  the  classic  revival  In  1851 
Walter  was  appointed  to  design  extensions  for  the 
CAPITOL  at  Washington,  which  had  remained  un- 
changed since  the  completion  of  Bulfinch's  plans  hi 
1830  Holding  the  post  of  government  architect 
until  1865,  Walter  added  the  wings  for  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  as  well  as  the  central 
dome  of  cast  iron,  replacing  Bulfmch's  low  dome, 
and  rebuilt  the  west  front  At  Washington,  Walter 
also  designed  the  interior  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  built  extensions  for  the  Post  Office,  the 
Patent  Office,  and  the  Treasury  His  works  in 
Philadelphia  included  the  Biddle  and  Cowper- 
thwaite  country  (homes  For  the  Venezuelan  gov- 
ernment ho  designed  a  breakwater  at  La  Guaira 
One  of  the  original  organizers  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  in  1857,  he  held  its  presi- 
dency from  1867  until  his  death.  Walter's  designs 
possessed  fine  classic  and  monumental  character, 
and  he  stood  highest  among  American  architects 
of  his  time 

Walterboro,  town  (pop.  3,373),  co  seat  of  Colleton 
co.,  S  S  C  ,  W  of  Charleston,  m  a  fertile  farm  area 
also  noted  for  its  hunting  and  fishing 

Walter  of  Henley  or  Walter  de  Henley,  13th  cent., 
English  writer  on  agriculture.  His  treatise  Hus- 
bandry, written  m  Norman  French  in  the  mid-lSth 
cent ,  waa  the  great  medieval  authority  m  England 


Walters,  city~(pop.  2,288),  co.  teat  of  Cotton  co,, 
SW  OkJa.,  near  the  Red  River. 

Walter  the  Penniless,  d.  1096,  French  Crusader. 
He  and  his  followers  left  for  the  Holy  Land  well 
in  advance  of  the  mam  army  of  the  First  Crusade 
They  passed  peacefully  through  Germany  and 
Hungary,  but  plundered  the  Belgrade  area  and 
were  set  upon  by  the  Bulgarians,  who  killed  many 
of  them  Walter  with  the  remnants  of  his  army 
reached  Constantinople,  where  they  were  joined  by 
the  forces  of  PETER  THE  HERMIT  The  Byzantine 
emperor  Alexius  I  provided  transport  for  Walter's 
and  Peter's  foi  ces  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they  were 
utterly  defeated  (1096)  by  the  Seljuk  Turks 

Walthwn  (wdl'thara,  -thum),  city  (pop.  40,020),  E 
Mass  ,  on  the  Charles  and  W  of  Boston,  settled 
1634,  set  off  from  Wat  or  town  1738,  me  as  a  city 
1884.  Electrical  apparatus  is  made  here  The 
Waltham  Watch  Company,  in  operation  since 
1854,  closed  in  1950  Waltham  is  the  seat  of 
Brandeis  Univ  (1948),  the  first  Jewish-sponsored 
nonsectarian  institution  of  higher  learning  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  Fernald  school  for  the 
mentally  handicapped 

Waltham  Holy  Cross  (wol'turn,  wdl'thum)  or  Wal- 
tham Abbey,  urban  district  (pop  7,115),  Essex, 
England,  on  the  Lea  and  at  the  edge  of  Eppmg 
Forest  The  great  abbey,  the  Norman  nave  of 
which  is  now  used  as  a  parish  church,  was  built  m 
1030  to  contain  a  miraculous  cross  found  in  Somer- 
set, it  was  enlarged  m  1060  by  King  Harold,  who  is 
thought  to  have  been  buried  heie  The  tower  con- 
tains an  old  whipping  post,  pillory,  and  stocks 
The  east  window  is  by  Burne-Jones  Great  fac- 
tories foi  making  gunpowder  are  south  of  the 
town  Waltham  Cross,  a  mde  west,  is  the  site  of  an 
Eleanor  Cross  (see  ELKANOR  or  CASTILE) 

Walthamstow  (-sto),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop 
132.972,  1917  estimated  pop  124,380),  Essex,  Eng- 
land, industrial  suburb  of  London  William  Morris 
was  born  here,  and  Disraeli  attended  a  local  school 
There  are  several  16th-century  manor  houses  and 
almshouses  and  an  ancient  Church  of  St  Mary 

Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  (val'tur  fan  der  fo'gj- 
vl"du),  c  1170-c  1230,  German  minnesinger,  of 
noble  birth  He  was  the  finest  lyric  poet  of  tho 
Middle  Agos  He  wandered  from  court  to  court 
singing  in  Bavarian  dialect  poems  for  which  he  also 
wrote  the  music  He  was  also  noted  for  his 
Spriiche  or  maxims,  frequently  on  political  sub- 
jects See  translations  by  W  A  Phillips  (1890)  and 
I  G  Colvm  (1938) 

Walthill,  village  (pop  1.204),  NE  Nebr  ,  near  the 
Missouri  NNW  of  Omaha,  settled  c  1006 

Walton,  George  (wAl'tun),  1741?- 1804,  American 
Revolutionai  v  pati  lot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independent  o,  b  Virginia  Ho  moved  to  \ugusta, 
Ga  ,  where  he  established  a  law  practice  Walton 
was  a  delegate  to  tho  Continental  Congie*.s  (1770 
78,  1780-81)  Ho  was  captured  by  tho  British  at 
the  fall  of  Savannah  (1778),  but  was  exchanged  in 
1779  and  later  was  governor  of  Georgia  (1779-80, 
1789-90)  and  briefly  U  S  Senator  (1795-96) 

Walton,  Izaak,  1593-1683,  English  writer  An  iron- 
monger and  self-educated,  he  wrote  one  of  the  most 
famous  books  in  the  English  language,  The  Com- 
pleat  Angler,  or.  The  Contemplative  Man's  Rfcrca- 
tion  Tho  hist  edition  appealed  in  1653,  and  it  was 
reissued  frequently  with  additional  material,  tho 
last  edition  in  Walton's  lifetime  appeared  in  1676 
The  book  not  only  describes  the  technique  of  an- 
gling, but  draws  a  picture  of  peace  and  simple  vir- 
tue which  was  Walton's  protest  against  tho  civil 
war  taking  place  at  this  time  Walton  also  wiote 
biographies  of  John  Donne  (1040),  Sir  Henry 
Wottori  (1051),  Richard  Hooker  (1665),  Geoige 
Herbert  (1670),  and  Robert  Sanderson  (1678)— 
all  except  Hooker  his  close  friends  See  Geoffrey 
Keynes,  The  Compleat  Walton  (1929) 

Walton,  William  Turner,  1902-,  English  composer, 
studied  at  Oxford  with  E  J  Dent  One  of  his 
earliest  works,  a  piano  quartet  (1918-19),  was 
published  (1924)  by  the  Carnegie  Trust  In  the 
1920s  Facade,  satirical  poems  by  Edith  Sitwell 
read  to  the  accompaniment  of  Walton's  music, 
gained  considerable  esteem  in  London  His  Portt- 
mouth  Point  (1925),  Bebhazxar'a  Feast  (1931),  and 
the  comedv  overture  Scapino  (1940)  show  his  facil- 
ity in  orchestration  Well  known  also  are  a 
symphony  (1936),  a  concerto  for  viola  and  or- 
chestra (1929),  and  the  violin  concerto  (1936-39) 
commissioned  by  Heifets.  He  wrote  the  musical 
scores  for  the  moving  pictures  Major  Barbara, 
Henry  V  (1946),  and  Hamlet  (1947) 

Walton,  village  (pop.  3,697),  S  N  Y.,  on  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Delaware  and  NE  of  Binghamton, 
in  a  dairy  region,  inc  1851.  It  has  several  small 
industries. 

Walton  and  Weybridge  (w&'brtj),  urban  district 
(1931  pop.  26,317;  1947  estimated  pop  37,330), 
Surrey,  England,  WSW  of  London  Weybndge 
was  the  site  of  a  palace  of  Henry  VIII,  destroyed 
by  Cromwell.  There  is  a  motor  racecourse  near  by. 
The  Wey  river  was  m  the  17th  cent  made  navigable 
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for  200  years  on  problems  of  rural  economy,  from  to  this  point  by  a  system  of  locks, 

the  sowing  and  manuring  of  land  to  the  manage-  Walton-le-Dal*,  urban  district  (1931  pop.  12.720; 

ment  of  labor.   Bee  translation  by  Elisabeth  La-  1943  estimated  pop.  14,69o),  Lancashire,  England, 

mond,  Walter  of  Xenlty'*  Husbttndrv  (1890).  ^^  ..-/!.      -..        •«"•».«» 


r  Preston  and  on  the  Ribble.  It  has  engineering 
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works.  There  are  veatiges  of  a  Roman  station,  and 
and  11th-century  church  The  battle  of  Preston 
was  fought  near  here  in  1648,  Cromwell's  head- 
quarters were  in  Walton-le-Dale. 

waltz,  dance  in  moderate  triple  time.  It  evolved 
from  the  German  Landler  and  became  promi- 
nent in  the  18th  cent  The  wait*  in  Vicente  Martin's 
opera  Una  cosa  rara,  produced  in  Vienna  (1776),  is 
regarded  as  the  first  Viennese  walta.  This  type  of 
waltz  was  later  made  famous  by  Johann  Strauss, 
father  and  eon.  In  1795  the  waltz  had  a  great 
vogue  in  Paris,  and  it  was  introduced  m  the  United 
States  via  England  in  the  early  19th  cent  Beilioz, 
Brahms,  Richard  Strauss,  and  Ravel  have  com- 
posed waltzes 

Walvte  Bay  (wdl'vfc),  or  Walfiah  Bay  (wdl'ffeh), 
enclave  (374  so  mi  ,  pop.  2,421),  W  South- West 
Africa,  on  Wai  vis  Bay,  on  arm  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  Annexed  to  Cape  Colony  in  1878,  it  was  a 
British  enclave  m  German  Southwest  Africa  and 
is  now  part  of  Cape  Prov  ,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
but  it  is  administered  with  South-West  Africa 
Walvis  Bav,  town  (pop  2,325),  is  a  port  and  the 
terminus  of  a  railroad  to  the  interior 

Wamac  (wa'mak),  city  (pop  1,432),  S  111  ,  E  of  St 
Louis  and  adjoining  Centraha,  inc.  1910 

Wamego  (w6me'g6),  city  (pop  1,767),  NE  Kansas, 
near  tho  Kansas  river,  WNW  of  Topeka;  platted 
1866,  me  1869  It  is  an  agricultural  community 
with  city-owned  utilities 

Wampanoag  Indiana  (wam'puncVag),  North  Ameri- 
can Indian  tribe  of  Algonquian  linguistic  stock  In 
the  early  17th  cent  they  occupied  Narragansett 
Bav  E  through  Massachusetts  to  Plymouth  and 
about  the  base  of  Cape  Cod  as  well  as  on  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  Nantucket  The  principal  village  of 
tho  Wampanoag  was  Pokanoket;  consequently 
they  are  sometimes  called  the  Pokanoket  Indians 
When  the  Pilgrims  settled  (1620)  at  Plymouth,  the 
Wampanoag,  although  reduced  by  the  pestilenc  e  of 
1617,  were  a  powerful  tribe,  living  in  some  30  vil- 
lages Their  chief,  MASSASOIT,  was  very  friendly  to 
the  settlers  His  son,  PHILIP,  however,  was  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  deadliest  war  against  the  colonists, 
King  Philip's  War  (1675)  Tho  victory  of  tho  Eng- 
lish brought  lum  to  the  tnbo  The  Wampanoag 
were  harried  almost  out  of  existence  the  remnant 
consolidating  with  the  Saconnet  There  are  still  a 
few  Indians  of  Wampanoag  descent,  living  mainly 
in  Massachusetts  The  Wampanoag  were  of  the 
Eastern  Woodlands  c  ulture  area 

Wampum,  borough  (pop  1 ,061),  W  Pa  ,  S8W  of  New 
Castle,  settled  1796,  me  1876  Coal  and  cement 
are  produced  here 

wampum  (wam'pum)  [New  England  Mgonqumn, » 
white  string  of  beads),  beads  or  disks  made  from 
the  shells  of  mollusks  found  on  the  eastern  coast  or 
the  larger  rivers  of  Noith  America  In  general, 
wampum  beads  were  c  y  Imdric  al  They  were  highly 
prized  by  the  Indians,  particularly  bj  those  of  the 
Eastern  Woodlands  and  Plains  c  ultural  aicas  On 
the  Pacific  coast  shell  ornaments  (especially  gor- 
gets) were  also  used,  but  wampum  was  principally 
important  in  trade  in  the  Enst  Most  of  it  came 
from  the  East  and  pas-seel  by  trade  to  inland  tribes 
It  was,  in  fact,  used  as  a  sort  of  cuironcy — "shell 
money  "  There  were  two  varieties — the  white, 
which  is  the  only  sort  propeily  c  ailed  wampum,  and 
the  more  valuable  puiple  (usually  made  from  the 
purple  portion  of  a  clam  shell),  to  which  different 
names  were  applied  in  tho  various  tribes  Wam- 
pum was  used  for  ornamentation  in  such  things  as 
necklaces  and  collars  Wampum  belts  were  of  par- 
ticular ceremonial  importance  because  they  were 
exchanged  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
1-requently  the  belts  had  putographs  worked  on 
them  Wampum  was  also  used  by  white  fur  traders 
as  currency  in  their  tiade  with  the  Indians 

Wanamaker,  John  (wcVnumfikur),  1838-1922,  Amer- 
ican mei  chant,  b  Philadelphia  He  went  into  the 
men's  clothing  business  in  Philadelphia  with 
Nathan  Brown,  his  brother-in-law,  in  1861  The 
firm  was  Wanamaker  and  Brown  until  the  death 
of  Brown  in  1868,  and  from  1869  it  was  John 
Wanamaker  and  Company  In  1875  Wanamakei 
bought  the  site  of  the  old  Pennsylvania  RR  freight 
station  and  opened  a  new  dry  goods  and  clothing 
store,  which  latet  became  one  of  the  first  and  best- 
known  department  stores  He  was  Postmaster 
General  (1889-93)  in  Benjanun  Hairison's  cabinet 
and  greatly  improved  the  efficiency  of  the  set  vice 
He  extended  his  business  into  New  York  city  m 
1896,  when  he  took  over  the  store  which  had 
formerly  been  A.  T  Stewart  and  Company  He 
was  identified  with  religious  woik  in  Philadelphia, 
as  a  paid  secretary  (1867-61)  and  as  the  president 
(1870-83)  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion and  as  superintendent  of  the  Bethany  Pres- 
byterian Sunday  School  for  many  years  See  biog- 
raphies by  H.  A.  Gibbons  (2  vols  1926)  and  J 
H.  Appel  (1030) 

Wanaque  (wa'nuke),  borough  (pop.  3,143),  NE 
NJ  ,  in  the  Kamapoa  NW  of  Pater  son,  me  1918 
It  »  near  the  Wanaque  Reservoir,  the  largest  m 
New  Jerney. 

Wanchuan,  China  aee  CHAHOKIAKOW 

Wanderinc  Jew,  in  literary  and  popular  legend  of 
the  last  seven  centuries,  a  Jew  who  mocked  or  rnis- 
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treated  Jesus  while  He  was  on  His  way  to  the  cross 
and  who  was  condemned  theiefote  to  a  life  of  wan- 
dering on  earth  until  Judgment  Day.  The  story  is 
common  in  Western  Europe,  but  it  presents  marked 
national  variations,  e  g.,  m  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
the  Wandering  Jew  is  eternally  repentant  and  goes 
about  doing  good  for  expiation.  The  subject  has 
been  treated  many  tunes,  e  g ,  by  Goethe  (frag- 
ment), Schlegel,  and  M  tiller,  by  Quinet  and 
Eugene  Sue,  and  by  Shelley  (in  his  Queen  Mob). 
Wanganui  (w6ng*unoo'6,  w6ng"gu-),  city  (pop. 
23,842,  metropolitan  pop.  26,462),  on  North  Island, 
New  Zealand,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wanganui 
river  on  the  southwest  coast  Among  its  buildings 
are  the  Alexander  Museum  and  the  Wanganui  Col- 
legiate School.  There  are  soap  and  clothing  fac- 
tories and  a  textile  mill  Wanganui  was  founded 
in  1840 

Wang  Ching-wei  (wang'  jmg'-wa'),  1885-1944, 
Chinese  statesman.  A  supporter  of  Sun  Yat-aon, 
Wang  was  sentenced  (1910)  to  life  imprisonment 
for  attempting  to  assassinate  the  regent  of  China 
Aftei  being  freed  (1912)  by  the  republican  revolu- 
tion, he  studied  in  France  until  1920  He  and 
Chiang  Kai-shek  were  Sun's  leading  disciples,  and 
after  Sun's  death  (1925)  Wang  led  the  left-wing  of 
tho  Kuommtang  He  seveial  times  revolted 
against  Chiang's  leadership  of  the  party,  but  he 
was  premier  (1932-35)  and  president  of  the  i>eople's 
political  council  (1938)  Wang  advocated  peace 
with  Japan  in  1938  and  broke  with  Chiang  From 
1939  to  his  death  he  was  premier  of  the  Japanese 
puppet  government  at  Nanking 

Wang  Chung-hui  (wang'  chflfcng'hwa'),  1882 -, 
Chinese  jurist  He  was  educated  in  China,  Japan, 
Europe,  and  tho  United  States  Wang  became 
(1912)  the  first  mmistci  of  justice  of  tho  Chinese 
republic  After  1916  he  held  numerous  positions  in 
the  field  of  ( Chinese  and  international  law  He  was 
chief  justice  of  the  Chinese  supicme  court  (1920), 
minister  of  justice  (1922,  1927-31),  and  a  judge  of 
the  Woild  Court  (1930-35)  Wang  was  also  min- 
ister of  education  (1926)  and  of  foieign  affairs 
(1937-41) 

Wang  Wei  (wang'  wft'),  699-759,  Chinese  poet  He 
was  a  many-sided  man,  being  a  physn  lan  and 
painter  as  well  as  a  poet  He  wrote  quatrains  al- 
most exclusively,  these  delicately  portray  quiet 
scenes  like  those  depicted  in  his  few  surviving 
paintings  Under  compulsion  he  served  first  a 
usurper  and  later  the  rightful  emperor  In  old  age, 
after  his  wife's  death,  he  entered  a  Buddhiht  mon- 
astery 

Wanks   see  SFCJOVIA,  river 

Wanne-Eickel  (va'nu-I'kul),  city  (pop  73,756), 
Westphalia,  NW  Germany  It  is  a  coal-mining 
centei  of  the  Ruhr  district  and  has  a  chemical  in- 
dustry The  c  ity  was  formed  (1926)  by  joining  the 
twin  ( ities  of  Wanne  and  Eu  kel 

Wanstead  (won'stod),  urban  district  (pop  19,183), 
Essex,  England,  NE  of  London  Wanstead  Park, 
now  public  grounds  with  a  lake  and  heronry, 
formerly  belonged  to  Wanstead  House,  a  groat 
mansion  of  tho  18th  and  19th  cent 

Wantage  (wcm'tlj),  urban  district  (1931  pop  3,426, 
1943  estimated  pop  4,260),  Beikshire,  England,  in 
tho  Vale  of  the  WHITK  HORHK  It  IK  noted  as  the 
birthplace  of  Alfred  the  Great  The  c  hurch  and  the 
grammar  sc  hool  are  old  foundations 

Wapakoneta  (wfipukune'tu),  city  (pop  5,225),  co 
scat  of  Auglaize  co  ,  W  Ohio,  H  of  Luna,  in  a  farm 
area,  founded  1833  It  has  varied  manufactures 

Wapato  (wo'puto,  wa'-),  potato-shipping  town 
(pop  1,48 i),  S  Wash  ,  in  the  Yakima  valley  S  of 
Yakima,  me  1908 

Wapello  (wa'pulo),  city  (pop  1,603),  co  seat  of 
Louisa  co  ,  SE  Iowa,  on  the  Iowa  rivor  near  the 
Mississippi  and  N  of  Buihngton,  in  a  farm  area, 
settled  1837,  me  1856  Am  icnt  Indian  mounds  are 
near  bv 

wapiti  (wcVpTte),  member  of  tho  doer  family,  often 
called  elk  in  \menca  Belonging  to  the  genub 
("ervu£,  it  is  closely  related  to  the  Old  Woild  red 
deer  but  not  to  tho  elk  Once  abundant,  the  wapiti 
was  exterminated  in  the  E  United  States  and  re- 
duced in  the  rest  of  its  range  by  slaughter  of  the 
animals  for  food,  leather,  and  canine  teeth  used  as 
charms  and  for  sport  \mong  the  forms  sun  ivmg 
under  protection  are  the  Rocky  Mountain  wapiti 
and  the  Roosevelt  or  Olympic  elk  or  wapiti  Sev- 
eial varieties  of  central  and  E  Asia  me  thieutened 
with  extinction 

Wappers,  Gustave,  Baron  (gtistnv'  brirtV  vapors', 
vft'purs),  1803-74,  Belgian  historical  and  genre 
painter  For  many  years  director  of  the  \ntwerp 
Academy,  he  intioduced  the  romantic  school  into 
Belgium  and  did  much  towaid  the  development  of 
modern  art  in  that  countiy  The  last  15  veais  of 
his  life  were  spent  m  Paris  His  works  include 
Confidences,  portraits  of  his  daughters  (Metropoli- 
tan Mus  ) ,  Burgomaster  van  der  W  erf  fat  the  Siege  of 
Leyden  (Utrecht) ,  and  Episode  of  the  Belgian  Revolu- 
tion of  1SSO  (Brussels). 

Wapping  (wdp'Ing),  riverside  district  of  Stepney 
metropolitan  borough,  London,  England,  near  the 
Tower.  It  is  a  dock  section,  and  the  north  terminus 
of  the  Thames  Tunnel  to  Rotherhithe  (constructed 
1825-43  by  Brunei)  10  here. 
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Wappinger  Indians  (wo'plnjur),  group  of  North 
American  Indian  tribes  of  Algonquian  linguistic 
stock  In  the  early  17th  cent  they  occupied  the 
east  bank  of  the  Hudson  river  from  Poughkeepsio 
to  Manhattan  island  and  ranged  E  into  Connecti- 
cut They  wore  closely  related  to  the  Mahican  to 
the  north  and  the  Delaware  to  the  southwest,  and 
there  is  much  argument  about  assigning  various 
bands  to  any  one  of  the  three  tribes  The  Wappm- 
ger,  however,  were  divided  into  nine  tribes — the 
Wappingei  proper,  the  Kitchawong,  the  Suit  Sink, 
the  Tankiteke,  the  Weckquaesgeek,  the  Manhat- 
tan, the  Siwanov,  the  Nochpeem,  and  the  Hequm 
The  power  of  the  Wappinger  confederacy  was 
broken  in  a  five-year  war  with  the  Dutch  (1640-- 
45),  and  gradually  they  sold  their  lands  and  retired 
to  the  protection  of  tho  neighboring  tribes  Some 
joined  the  Nantuoke,  some  the  Delaware,  and 
some  the  Mahican  The  Wappinger  were  of  the 
Eastern  Woodlands  cultural  area 

Wappingers  Falls  (wft'pmjurz),  village  (pop  3,427), 
8E  NY,  in  the  Hudson  Highlands  near  Pough- 
keepsie,  m<  1871  Tho  Society  of  the  Cincinnati 
(see  CINCINNATI,  SOCIETY  OP  THE)  was  founded 
here  in  1781 

War,  trading  town  (pop  1,277),  extreme  S  W  Va  , 
WNW  of  Bluefield,  in  «  coal,  lumber,  and  stock 
region,  me  1920 

war,  armed  <  onflu  t  between  sovereign  states  (inter- 
national war)  or  between  fa<  tions  within  a  state 
(civil  war) ,  prosec  uted  by  a  systematic  destruc  tion 
of  combatants  and  property  (and  increasingly,  m 
modern  machine  warfare,  of  noncombatants  also) 
and  having  as  its  purpose  the  imposition  of  oortam 
conditions  upon  the  opposing  power  after  securing 
its  defeat  Warring  groups  or  nations  may  seek  to 
exact  recognition  of  independence,  cession  of  terri- 
tory, grant  of  privileges,  consent  to  polu  les,  impo- 
sition of  religious  or  political  ideology,  or  the  protec- 
tion of  all  these  If  waged  for  self-protection,  war  is 
defensive,  if  conducted  on  foreign  soil  as  an  atit  of 
aggression,  it  is  offensive,  in  between  is  the  "pre- 
ventive" war,  where  a  threatening  enemy  of  stead- 
ily increasing  power  is  attacked  to  prevent  it  from 
launching  its  own  attack  In  recognition  of  the 
increased  awareness  and  power  of  public  opinion  it 
is  becoming  customary  for  the  leaders  of  all  bellig- 
erents in  modern  war  to  identify  their  fighting  as 
"defensive"  War,  which  generally  occurs  only 
when  ARBITRATION,  MEDIATION,  or  negotiation  have 
failed  to  lemove  its  cause  is  a  confession  of  the 
finality  of  fon  e  It  thus  appears  as  a  manifestation 
of  the  human  struggle  for  existence  and  satisfac- 
tion of  desires,  aggravated  bv  the  complexity  of 
modern  so<  ml  orgam/ation  Economic,  racial,  arid 
religious  factors  all  operate  to  cause  war,  IMPERIAL- 
ISM, NATIONAI  ISM,  militarism,  and  secret  diplo- 
ma* y  are  often  c  ailed  dv  namic  s  of  modern  wars  In 
anc  lent  states  war  tended  to  be  a  community  enter- 
prise, with  many  fighters  attracted  by  desire  for 
booty,  but  as  society  divided  on  a  func  tional  basin, 
a  warrior  <  lass  (often  supplemented  by  foreign 
mercenaries)  developed,  and  the  AKMY  and  NAVY 
became  component  parts  of  the  state,  and  m  many 
instances,  rex  en  t  and  historic,  the  military  ruled 
the  state  The  use  of  fighting  forces  as  ui«tru- 
ments  of  war  bee  ame  a  H<  lenc  e  when  STRATEGY  AND 
TACTICS  were  employed  m  military  and  naval  oper- 
ations Wai  has  been  even  more  greatly  influ- 
ent ed,  however  by  mdusti  ml  development,  scientif- 
ic progress,  and  the  spread  of  ix>pular  educ  ation ,  a 
neyv  era  of  mac  nine  warfare,  prosecuted  by  (though 
seldom  instigated  by )  peoples  rather  than  bv  rulers 
and  the  military  class  alone  developed  after  the 
wars  of  Napoleon  I  Modern  warfare  calls  for  the 
regimentation  and  coordination  of  peoples  and  re- 
sources, the  «tate  demanding  a  surrender  of  private 
rights  in  order  that  unity  of  purpose  may  enable  it 
to  prosecute  the  war  to  a  victorious  conclusion,  in 
modern  tunes  c  ommunity  of  interest,  goals,  and  l>c- 
hofs,  oc  onomic ,  politic  al,  and  c  ultural,  have  caused 
the  formation  of  opposing  coalitions  of  nations,  as 
m  the  First  World  War  and  the  Second  World  War 
Furthermore,  war  requires  not  only  the  close  c«>- 

r ration  of  all  divisions  of  the  armed  forces,  but 
coordination  between  the  military  and  the 
diplomatic  organs  ot  government,  in  line  with  this, 
Ci  AUHEWITZ  described  wnr  as  "a  continuation  of 
political  intercourse  by  other  means  "  Confident, 
disciplined,  properly  equip(>ed  armies  must  be  sup- 
ported by  public  opinion,  usually  influenced  bv 
PROPAOANO*  Though  the  laws  of  war  are  designed 
to  mitigate  some  of  its  effec  ts,  with  the  improve- 
ment of  armament  modern  warfare  becomes  in- 
creasingly dewtruc  tive  of  life  and  resources  Thus, 
in  the  First  World  War  some  10,000,000  were  killed 
In  the  Second  World  War  there  were  15,000,000 
killed  in  battle,  and  a»  unknown  number  were 
killed  as  a  lesult  of  air  raids  and  disease  The  in- 
direct costs  of  war  defy  computation.  Even  after 
the  Second  World  War  nations  were  appropriating 
billions  of  dollars  for  armaments  Because  war  and 
its  consequences  are  considered  by  many  to  imperil 
civilisation,  or  at  best  to  retard  it,  effort*  have  been 
made  after  every  modem  war  to  prevent  the  out- 
break of  another  After  the  First  World  War,  the 
LEAGUE  or  NATIONS,  international  tribunals,  and 
the  KKI  i  OCH,-BKIANI>  P\CT  were  employed  to  fac  il- 
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WAR,  LAWS  OF 

itate  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  or  to  re- 
strict and  prevent  war.  After  the  Second  World 
War  the  world's  hope  for  peat  e  was  centered  on  tho 
UNITED  NATIONS  The  frequency  and  fnghtfulness 
of  war  and  the  hope  of  preventing  it  has  brought  it 
more  and  more  under  the  study  of  sc  lentists  and 
scholars,  its  causes  and  consequences  have  been 
interpreted  bv  biologists,  anthropologists,  histo- 
rians, statisticians,  and  economists,  w  ith  little  agree- 
ment and  less  concrete  result  There  is  even  wide- 
spread disagreement  on  the  definition  of  war  See 
L  L  Bernard,  War  and  Its  Causes  (1944),  Qiunty 
Wright,  A  Study  of  War  (2  vols  ,  1942). 
war,  laws  of.  The  laws  of  war  are  usually  observed 
as  a  duty  imposed  by  INTKRN  VTION  u  LAW  in  armed 
conflicts  between  states  Insurrections  and  civil 
wars  may  be  as  devastating  as  international  wars, 
and  it  is  a  fiequent  practice  of  an  established 
government  to  recognize  the  uhi  i  K.ERBNC  ^  of  its 
domestic  opponents  and  to  conduc  t  <  onfhcts  with 
them  according  to  the  laws  of  war  These  laws  ai  o 
designed  to  minimize  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property,  to  proscribe  ciuel  treatment  of  noncom- 
batants  and  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  establish  con- 
ditions under  which  belligerents  nun  consult  with 
one  another  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  observances 
of  knighthood  restrained  some  cruelties  in  warfare, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  17th  cent  that  systematic 
legal  codes  appeared  The  great  woi  k  of  GKOTIUS, 
De  jure  belli  ac  pacis  [on  the  laws  of  war  and  peace) 
(2ded  ,  1631)  and  the  works  of  Vattel  had  much  in- 
fluence in  introducing  humane  prac  tires  Detailed 
international  treaties  governing  war  are  mostly  a 
product  of  the  19th  and  the  20th  tent  The  Decla- 
ration of  Paris  (1856.  see  P\HIH,  D*x  LARATION  01-), 
the  accords  concluded  at  HVUUF  CONFERENCES 
( 1 899, 1 907) ,  and  the  CJene va  ( 'on ven  tions  ( 1 906)  are 
the  mam  bodies  of  formulated  Ian  There  is  no 
convention  to  which  all  the  majoi  powers  of  the 
world  have  acceded,  and  man\  conventions  pro- 
vide that  their  terms  shall  be  mopeiatue  if  any  of 
the  belligerents  is  not  a  signatory  01  if  an  enemy 
commits  a  violation  Despite  sue  h  provisions, 
many  nations  have  adopted  the  laws  of  war  and  tho 
conditions  of  warfare  have  undoubtedly  boon  amel- 
iorated, particulail)  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
and  the  consideration  shown  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  Pmonois  of  war  must  be  fed  and  housed 
according  to  the  standards  enjoyed  bv  the  captor's 
foices  Prisoners  who  are  officers  may  not  be  re- 
quired to  work  at  all,  and  enlisted  prisoners  may 
only  be  compelled  to  work  at  ta«ks  which  do  not 
injure  their  country's  cause  Prisoners  are  not  to 
1)6  punished  for  attempting  to  esc  ape  Tho  care  of 
the  sick  and  the  wounded  is  fac  ilitated  by  making 
medical  personnel  noncornbatants  and  by  spaung 
tlearlv  marked  hospitals  and  similar  installations 
fiom  attack  Conventions  restricting  the  use  of 
certain  weapons  probablv  have  not  materially 
mitigated  the  horrors  of  war  I- or  the  most  part 
onlv  those  weapons  whic  h  are  of  limited  military 
use,  e  g  ,  poison  gas,  have  been  effectively  banned, 
while  efforts  to  prohibit  militarily  effective  wea- 
pons, e  g  ,  submarine  mines,  lm\  e  not  succ  eeded 
In  recent  conflicts  the  laws  of  war  have  also  failed 
in  tho  aim  of  protecting  the  none  ombatant  popula- 
tion When  aerial  warfare  makes  the  whole  tern- 
toiv  of  the  enemy  into  a  theater  of  operations 
civilians  will  often  be  faced  with  the  same  hazards 
as  the  military  forces  Civilians  in  territory  oc- 
cupied bv  the  enemy  are,  however,  entitled  to  cer- 
tain protections  There  rnav  not  be  imprisonment 
without  c  ause,  arid  fines  rnav  not  be  levied  upon  a 
whole  civilian  population  for  mdi\idual  offences 
Private  property  also  receryes  limited  protection, 
anditma>  not  be  c  onfiscated  for  military  use  unless 
fair  compensation  is  paid  Spec  ml  rules  govern 
such  actions  against  property  as  the  taking  of  a 
PRIZE  at  sea  or  in  port,  the  confisc  atum  of  CONTRA- 
BAND, and  the  use  of  the  BLOC  KADI-  Property 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  action  against  the  enemy, 
of  course,  is  not  compensable  Places  of  religious, 
artistic,  or  historical  importance  should  not  be  at- 
tacked unless  there  is  military  need  No  direct 
diplomatic  relations  exist  between  belligerents,  but 
neutral  diplomats  are  often  given  c  ustody  of  prop- 
erty in  enemy  territory  and  are  entrusted  with 
negotiations  In  the  field  of  combat,  passports, 
safe-conducts,  and  flags  of  tiuce  permit  consulta- 
tions between  opposing  commanders  Hostilities 
may  even  be  completely  suspended  by  an  armistice, 
which  is  often  the  prelude  to  surrender  Violations 
of  the  laws  of  war  haye  probably  occurred  in  all 
major  conflicts  Against  a  nation  confident  of 
victory  perhaps  even  reprisals  will  not  have  effect 
In  the  Second  World  War  tho  United  Nations  at- 
tempted to  force  observanc  e  of  the  laws  of  wai  by 
threatening  with  prosecution  the  military'  and 
civilian  leaders  of  the  Axis  powers  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  violations,  and  during  and  after  the 
war  there  were  many  trials  for  WAR  CRIMES.  See 
NurTRAUTY  and  SEAS,  FREEDOM  or  THE.  See 
E  W.  Puttkammer,  ed  ,  War  and  the  Law  (1944) 
Warbeck,  Perkin,  1474^-1499,  pretender  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  b  Tournai.  He  lived  in  Flanders  and 
later  in  Portugal  and  arrived  in  Ireland  in  the 
employ  of  a  silk  merchant  in  1491  There  adher- 
ents of  the  Yorkist  part)  persuaded  him  that  he 
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was  Richard,  duke  of  York,  a  son  of  Edward  IV, 
and  the  rightful  king  of  England  His  claim  was 
supported  o\  the  Empeior  Maximilian  I,  bv  James 
IV  of  Scotland,  and  by  Margaret  of  Burgundy, 
sister  of  Edward  IV  and  the  chief  supporter  of  the 
Yorkist  exiles  Warbeck's  attempt  to  invade  Eng- 
land in  1495  failed,  and  he  went  to  Scotland  where 
he  married  Catherine  Gordon,  a  cousin  of  James 
IV  In  1497  Warbeck  landed  in  Cornwall,  pro- 
claimed himself  Richard  IV,  and  raised  a  rebel 
army  His  forces  were  opposed  by  those  of  Henry 
VII  at  Exeter,  and  the  pretender  fled  Ho  was 
captured,  admitted  the  whole  story  of  his  adven- 
ture, and  was  imprisoned  In  1499  he  and  the  earl 
of  Warwick  wore  hanged  for  plotting  against  the 
king  See  Edwin  Ilenes  and  George  Brmor,  A 
Historical  Sketch  of  Perkin  Warbeck  (1902),  John 
Ford's  play  Perkin  Warbeck  (163°-) 

warble  fly:  see  BOTFLY. 

warbler,  name  in  the  New  World  for  the  wood 
warblers,  a  family  of  small,  migratory,  perching 
birds  usually  of  bright  plumage  and  of  mediocie 
singing  ability  Tho  Old  World  warblers  aie  of 
another  family  and  are  generally  fine  songsteis 
with  dull  plumage  The  American  warblers  spend 
about  three  quarters  of  the  year  in  tho  tropical 
regions,  chiefly  in  Central  and  South  America,  but 
during  the  summer  they  are  found  in  most  paits  of 
Nor  th  America  They  are  of  inestimable  value  m 
destroying  insect  enemies  of  forest  trees  Among 
the  better  singers  of  the  family  are  the  OVENBIRD, 
the  water  thrush,  the  pine  warbler,  and  the  yellow- 
throat,  Kentucky,  and  mourning  warblers  The 
redstart  and  tho  Blackburman  warblers,  both  with 
vivid  black  and  orange  plumage,  the  yellow  war- 
bler or  summer  yellowbird  which  often  nests  in 
gardens,  thec  HAT,  and  the  black-throated  blue  and 
green  warblers  are  well  known  Been  use  the\ 
crawl  oyei  branches  in  seaich  of  insects,  the  black- 
arid-white,  the  yellow-throated,  and  tho  noi thorn 
pine  warblers  are  sometimes  called  creepers 

Warburg,  Otto  Heinnch  (6't5  hln'rfkh  var'boork), 
1883-,  Gorman  physiologist  He  was  director  of  tho 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Institute  foi  cell  physiology  at 
Berlin  He  investigated  the  exchange  of  energy  in 
carbonic  acid  assimilation,  the  metabolism  of  tu- 
mors and  the  respiiation  of  cells,  particularly  can- 
cer cells  For  his  discovery  of  the  nature  and  the 
mode  of  action  of  tho  respiratory  ferment  known 
as  Warburg's  respnatory  (01  yellow)  enzyme,  he 
won  the  1931  Nobel  Prize  in  Physiology  and  Med- 
Kino  He  edited  The  Metabolism  of  Turnout  a  (Eng 
tr  ,  1930) 

Warburton,  Bartholomew  Elliott  George  (Eliot  War- 
burton),  1810-52,  Irish  author  He  is  best  known 
for  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross  (1844),  an  account 
of  his  travels  in  the  Near  East 

Warburton,  William,  1698-1779,  English  bishop  and 
author  Ordained  in  1727  and  serving  successu  elv 
in  several  rectories,  he  became  chaplain  to  the 
prince  of  Wales  m  1738,  preacher  to  Lincoln's  Inn 
in  1746,  and  chaplain  to  tho  king  in  1754  He  was 
made  prebendary  of  Durham  in  1755,  dean  of 
Bristol  m  1757,  arid  bishop  of  Gloucester  in  1760 
His  writing,  most  of  which  was  ecclesiastical,  is 
noted  for  its  arrogance  The  Alliance  between  Church 
and  State  (1736)  was  followed  by  The  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Moses,  a  learned  anti-deist  polemic,  the  first 
srx  books  of  which  appeared  in  1737-38  and  1741 
and  the  ninth  in  1788  Warburton  and  Pope  bo- 
camo  warm  friends  with  the  appearance  of  A  Vin- 
dication of  the  Kasay  on  Man  ( 1 739-40)  War  bur  ton 
edited  Shakspore  with  Pope,  and,  as  Pope's  literal y 
executor,  edited  his  works  (1751)  The  Doctrine  of 
Grace  (1763)  was  an  assault  upon  Methodism  which 
invoked  replies  from  its  leaders,  John  and  Charles 
Wesley  and  Georgo  Whiteheld  Bishop  Kurd  pref- 
aced his  edition  of  Warburton's  works  (1788)  with 
a  life,  separately  published  in  1860  See  A  W  Evans, 
Warburton  and  the  Warburtonians  (1932) 

war  crimes.  In  the  course  of  the  Second  World 
War  the  Allied  powers  determined  upon  punishing 
all  Axis  war  criminals  War  crimes  (see  WAR,  LAWS 
OF)  were  defined  to  include  plotting  aggressive 
warfare  and  committing  atrocities  against  any 
civilian  group  (notably  the  deliberate  attempt  to 
exterminate  a  people  or  genocide)  The  first  step 
was  taken  in  the  Moscow  Declaration  of  Oct  30, 
1943,  whic  h  pledged  the  prosecution  of  German 
war  criminals  Shortly  afterward  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  War 
Crimes  was  formed  to  compile  huts  of  suspects 
The  commission  distinguished  two  classes  of  war 
criminals — those  whose  crimes  were  directed 
against  the  nationals  of  one  state  (they  were  to  be 
ttied  by  national  courts  or  mihtaiy  tribunals)  and 
those  whose  crimes  were  international  m  scope 
(they  were  to  be  tnod  by  special  international 
tribunals  organised  according  to  military  law).  In 
Aug  ,  1945,  Great  Britain.  France,  the  USSR,  and 
the  United  States  adopted  a  statute  for  trying  the 
principal  Nazi  leaders,  both  military  and  civilian 
A  tribunal  representing  those  four  countries  was 
established  at  Nuremberg,  and  the  trial  opened  in 
Nov.,  1945  Voluminous  evidence  was  presented 
to  prove  the  plotting  of  aggressive  warfare,  the 
extermination  of  civilian  populations  (especially 
the  Jews),  the  widespread  use  of  slave  labor,  the 


looting  of  occupied  countries,  and  maltreatment 
and  murder  of  prisoners  of  war  Among  other  a  sen- 
tenced to  death  (1946)  were  GOKHINO,  RIBBEN- 
TROP,  and  STRETCHER  Hjalrnar  SCHACHT  and 
Fran*  von  PAPHN  were  acquitted.  The  court  did 
not  convict  Naasi  organisations  or  the  German 
general  staff  A  tnal  of  28  alleged  Japanese  war 
criminals  was  conducted  (1946-47)  by  an  eleven- 
nation  tribunal  in  Tokyo  Evidence  similar  to 
that  presented  against  tho  Nacis  brought  death 
sentences  to  Toio  and  others.  The  U.S  Supreme 
Court  refused  an  appeal  based  on  the  grounds  that 
the  international  court  was  unlawful  There  were 
many  trials  in  national  civil  and  military  courts, 
including  those  of  tho  Japanese  generals  YAMA- 
SHITA  and  HOMMA  Although  exact  statistics  are 
not  available,  it  is  estimated  that  bv  1950  about 
8,000  persons  were  tried  and  about  2,000  executed. 
A  reduction  in  the  number  of  tnala  became  ap- 
paient  several  years  after  the  wai's  end,  and  the 
protest  was  sometimes  heard  that  many  of  the 
guilty  were  escaping  retribution  and  that  the 
hoped-for  doteirence  of  aggressive  warfare  and 
systematic  ciuelty  would  not  be  realized  See 
Sheldon  Gluec  k,  The  Nuremberg  Trial  and  Aggres- 
sive War  (1946),  Robert  H  Jackson,  The  Case 
Against  the  \razi  War  Criminals  (1946) 

Ward,  Artemas  (ar'ttmus),  1727-1800,  American 
general  in  the  American  Revolution,  b  Shrewsbury, 
Mass  He  was  activo  in  colonial  politics  and 
served  m  the  last  French  and  Indian  War  As  head 
of  Massachusetts  troops,  ho  was  regarded  as  chief 
commander  at  the  siege  of  Boston  (1775)  until  the 
arrival  of  George  WASHINGTON  He  directed  the 
fortification  of  Dorchester  Heights  (see  BUNKIH 
HILL,  BATTLE  of),  but  after  the  British  evacuation 
he  resigned  from  the  service  Later  he  served  m  the 
Continental  Congress  and  the  U  S  Congress  See 
biography  by  Charles  Martyn  (1921) 

Ward,  Artemus  (iir'tumua),  pseud  of  Charles  Farrar 
Browne,  1834-67,  American  humorist,  b  Water  - 
ford,  Maine  As  u  reporter  on  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  he  began  in  1858  a  series  of  "Artemus 
Ward's  Savings,"  whose  humor,  dependent  on  the 
misspelled  words  and  quaint  turns  of  speech,  made 
him  famous  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  In  185<) 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  humorous 
weekly  Vanity  Fair  and  when  it  failed  tinned  with 
immediate  success  to  lecturing  See  his  Selected 
Works  (od  by  A  J  Nock,  1424),  biography  and 
bibliography  by  D  C  Seitz  (1919) 

Ward,  Bernard  Nicholas  see  WARD,  WILLI\M 
GEORGE 

Ward,  Edgar  Melville  see  WARD,  JOHN  Qrmcv 
ADAMS 

Ward,  Edward  Matthew,  1816-79,  English  historic  al 
and  genre  painter,  author  of  eight  murals  in  the 
House  of  Commons  Other  well-known  paintings 
include  Dr  JohnSon  in  the  Anteroom  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield and  South  Sea  BubMe  (both  National  Gall  , 
London) 

Ward,  Frederick  Townsend,  1831-62,  American  ad- 
venturer, b  Salem,  Mass  ,  educ  atod  at  Norwich 
Umv  He  served  with  William  Walker  in  Nica- 
ragua and  with  tho  French  forces  in  the  Crimean 
War  Ward  arrived  in  Shanghai  in  1859,  when  the 
TAIPINQ  REBEI  i  ION  was  at  its  height  The  Chi- 
nese government  engaged  him  to  raise  troops  and 
clear  the  Shanghai  aretv  His  force,  the  "ever- 
victorious  army,"  won  many  successes  near 
Shanghai  and  Nmgpo  Ward  was  killed  in  an 
attack  Hia  tomb  was  erec  ted  in  Sungkiang,  which 
had  been  his  headquarters.  Charles  George 
GORDON  succeeded  to  Ward's  command  See  Holger 
Cahill,  A  Yankee  Adventurer  (1930) 

Ward,  Dame  Genevieve,  1837  '-1922,  English  actress, 
b  New  York  c  ity  She  made  her  debut  as  a  singer 
at  La  Scala,  Milan  (1866),  but,  having  lost  her 
singing  voice,  turned  later  with  great  success  to  the 
stage  She  played  over  2,000  times  in  Forget-me-not 
by  Herman  Menvale  and  H  C  Grove  She  made 
many  appearances  m  tragic  roles  with  F  R  Ben- 
son's Shakspere  company  and  with  Sir  Henry 
Irving  She  married  (1855)  comte  de  Guerbol  and 
was  made  Dame  of  the  British  Empire  in  192 1  See 
her  autobiography,  Both  Sides  of  the  Curtain  (1918) 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry,  1851-1920,  English  novelist, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Augusta  Arnold, 
granddaughter  of  Thomas  Arnold  She  was  born 
in  Tasmania,  where  her  father  was  inspectoi  of 
schools,  but  was  early  brought  to  England  and 
grew  up  in  Oxford,  where  she  married,  in  1872, 
Thomas  Humphry  Ward,  fellow  and  tutor  of  Bra- 
senose  College  and  an  editor  of  the  Oxford  Spectator 
Her  first  publications  were  translations  of  Spanish 
literature  and  a  children's  book,  Millie  and  Oily 
(1881)  Robert  Ehmere  (1888),  a  story  defending 
the  higher  criticism  of  the  Bible,  made  her  repu- 
tation. It  was  followed  by  David  Grieve  (1892), 
Eleanor  (1900),  Lady  Rose's  Daughter  (1903),  The 
Marriage  of  William  Ashe  (1905),  Fenwick's  Career 
(1906),  The  Case  of  Richard  Meynell  (1911),  The 
War  and  Elizabeth  (1918),  and  other  novels.  See 
her  autobiography,  A  Wnter't  Recollection*  (1918); 
study  by  8  L  Owynn  (1917);  biography  by  her 
daughter,  J  P  Trevelyan  (1923). 

Ward,  James,  1843-1925,  English  philosopher.  He 
was  professor  of  mental  philosophy  at  Cambridge 
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Univ.  from  1807  until  1925  Among  his  most  im- 
portant writings  are  Heredity  atul  Memory  (1913), 
Psychological  Principle*  (1918),  and  Essays  in 
Philosophy  (with  a  memoir  by  Olweri  Ward-Camp- 
bell, 1927)  See  study  by  A  H  Murray  (1937). 
Ward,  John  Quincy  Adams,  1830-1910,  American 
sculptor,  b  Urbana,  Ohio  Trained  under  H  K 
Brown,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  execution  of  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Washington  in  New  York, 
Ward  was  always  essentially  American  m  his  art 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National  Sculp- 
ture Society  and  long  its  president  His  were  the 
hrst  statues  for  Central  Park — the  Indian  Hunter, 
the  Freedman,  the  Civil  W  ar  monument,  Private  of 
the  7th  Regiment,  Shakesptarr,  and  the  Pilgrim 
His  later  commissions  were  for  portrait  statues 
and  monuments  These  include  the  ecjuestnan 
statue  of  General  Thomas,  the  Garfield  monument, 
and  General  Sherman,  Washington,  D  C  ,  Lafa- 
yette, Burlington,  Vt  ,  George  Washington,  before 
the  Subtreasury,  and  Horace  Greeley,  New  York, 
Henry  Ward  Boecher  monument,  Brooklyn,  N  Y  , 
and  General  Hancock,  Fairmount  Park,  Phila- 
delphia In  1899  he  contributed  to  the  Dewey 
triumphal  arch,  New  York,  the  crowning  group, 
Naval  Victory  in  her  tiea  Chariot  In  1903,  with 
the  collaboration  of  P  W  Bartlett,  he  made  the 
pediment  sculptures  for  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change His  work  is  marked  by  vigor  and  virility 
He  became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  m  1863  His  brof  her.Edgar  Melville  Ward, 
1839  1915,  was  a  genre  painter  and  a  member 
(1883)  of  the  National  Ac  ademy  His  painting  The 
Coppersmith  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 

Ward,  Lester  Frank,  1841-1913,  American  sociolo- 
gist and  paleontologist,  b  Johet,  111  Largelv  self- 
educated,  he  eventually  took  degrees  m  medicine 
and  law  He  worked  a&  a  government  geologist  and 
paleontologist  from  1881  to  1906,  when  he  became 
professor  of  soc  lology  at  Brown  Umv  One  of  the 
first  and  most  important  of  Ainene  an  sociologists, 
Ward  developed  a  theor\  of  planned  pi  ogress  c  ailed 
tolesis,  whereby  man,  thiough  education  and  de- 
velopment of  intellect,  could  direct  social  evolu- 
tion His  theories  and  those  of  his  contemporary, 
William  Graham  Sumner,  represent  two  mam 
trends  in  19th-c  entury  Amerie  an  thinking  Among 
his  important  works  are  Dynamic  Sociology  /1883), 
Psychic  Factors  of  Cmtizatton  (189^),  Pine  Sociol- 
ogy (1903),  and  Glimpses  of  the  Cosmos  (6  vols, 
1913-18)  See  Samuel  ( 'hugerman,  Lesttr  F  Ward, 
1hi  Amencan  Aristotle  (1919) 

Ward,  Nathaniel,  1578-1652,  Butish  cletgvman  and 
author  Educated  at  Cambiidge,  he  turned  from 
law  to  the  Puiitan  ministry  and  came  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  16 14  He  was  mmistei  at  Agawam 
(Ipswich)  until  16*6.  when  ill-health  forced  his 
lesigriation  He  was  chief  compiler  of  the  Body  of 
Liberties  (1641)  which  meoipotated  into  the  laws 
of  Massachusetts  the  safeguards  of  person  and 
piopeity  In  1646  he  returned  to  England  There 
he  published  The  Simple  Cobler  of  Aggawam  (1647), 
which  he  had  written  in  America  In  some  of  the 
liveliest  piose  wiitten  in  the  colonies,  this  little 
book  advocated  a  new  theory  of  constitutional 
government  for  England  and  protested  vehemently 
against  toleration  and  women's  fashions  In  1648 
Waid  was  granted  the  living  of  Shenfield  in  Essex, 
where  he  died  See  memoii  by  J  W  Dean  (1868) 

Ward,  William  George,  1812-82,  English  Roman 
Catholic  apologist,  educated  at  Oxford  He  be- 
came a  fellow  at  Balltol  (1834)  and  was  ordained  in 
the  Church  of  England  At  first  a  Bioad  Church- 
man, he  joined  the  OXIORO  MCUIMVNT  in  1838 
Thereafter  he  became  the  most  extreme  of  his 
group,  and  as  a  lesult  of  his  vigorous  support  of 
Tract  9O  he  lost  his  teaching  positions  in  the  uni- 
versitv  His  long  woik,  The  Ideal  of  a  Christian 
Church  (1844),  which  compared  all  churches  in 
England  unfavorably  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  brought  his  official  degradation  from  his 
university  degrees  (1845),  he  was  soon  afterwards 
leceived  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  where 
ho  remained  a  layman  Ward  was  lecturer  in 
moral  theology  in  St  Edmund's  College,  Ware, 
from  1851  to  1858  He  did  not  cease  to  be  extreme 
in  his  religious  views,  especially  with  respect  to 
ultraniontanism  He  was  an  eager  and  hasty  con- 
troversialist, and  his  metaphysical  subtlety  was 
feared  by  his  opponents  Ward's  friends  included 
men  of  every  shade  of  opinion  His  son,  Wilfrid 
Philip  Ward,  1856-1916,  was  his  father's  biogra- 
pher (1889,  1893)  Ho  also  wrote  a  great  biography 
of  Cardinal  Newman  and  accounts  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman  and  Aubrey  de  Vere  Wilfrid  Philip 
Ward  was  like  his  father  in  opposing  liberalism  and 
modernism  in  the  Church,  but  unlike  him  in  being 
a  mediator,  notably  in  the  modernist  controversy 
He  edited  the  Dublin  Review  from  1906  See 
Maisie  Ward,  The  Wilfrid  Jf  art/8  and  the  Transi- 
tion (2  vols  ,  1934-37)  William  George  Ward's 
third  son,  Bernard  Nicholas  Ward,  1857-1920,  was 
a  distinguished  churchman,  he  was  president  of  St 
Edmund's  College,  Ware,  and  first  bishop  of 
Brentwood.  He  wrote  on  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  England 

Ward,  William  Hayes,  1835-1910,  American  Orien- 
talist, clergyman,  and  editor,  b  Abmgton,  Mass  , 
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grad.  Amherst,  1856,  and  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  1859  He  was  a  special  student  of  As- 
svnology  and  conducted  (1884  85)  an  expedition 
to  Babylonia.  He  wrote  Report  of  the  Wolfe  Ex- 
pedition to  Babylonia  (1885)  and  Seal  Cylinders  of 
Western  Asia  (1910)  From  1896  to  1913  he  edited 
the  Independent 
ward  see  GUARDIAN  AND  WARD 
war  debts.  This  artu  le  disc  ussos  the  obligations  in- 
curred by  foreign  governments  for  loans  made  to 
them  by  the  United  States  during  and  shortly  after 
the  First  World  War  For  international  obliga- 
tions arising  out  of  the  Second  World  War,  see 
LEND-LEASE  When  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  in  1917  its  European  allies  were  almost  drained 
of  foreign  exchange  after  nearly  three  yeais  of  con- 
flict Government  credits,  therefore,  were  made 
available  for  the  puichase  of  Ameucan  goods 
After  the  war  similar  credits,  though  to  a  lesser 
amount,  wore  extended  both  to  allied  and  foimer 
enemy  nations  All  the  debtor  nations,  except 
Russia  (where  the  USSR  had  replaced  the  Russian 
Empire),  recognized  their  obligations,  and  m  1922 
the  World  War  Foreign  Debt  Commission  of  the 
United  States,  in  agreement  with  15  European 
countries,  set  the  funded  indebtedness  at  about 
f3,350,000,000,  hut  by  arranging  for  a  62-year 
period  of  repayment  the  interest  c  hurges  would 
have  amounted  to  more  than  the  prim  ipal  Pay- 
ments were  made  until  1931,  largely  out  of  the 
UEPAR\TION«  which  the  Allies  received  from  Ger- 
many In  1931,  to  offset  the  impac  t  of  woild  eco- 
nomic depression,  US  President  Hoover's  pro- 
posal of  a  moratorium  for  one  year  on  all  inter- 
governmental obligations  was  adopted  The 
debtors  attempted  to  better  their  position  by  the 
Lausanne  Pact  of  1932,  which  gre.itlv  reduced 
German  reparations  in  the  hope  that  the  United 
States  would  entirely  lelease  its  claims  The 
United  States,  which  had  never  demanded  repara- 
tions, refused  Six  countries  paid  m  1932,  but 
thereafter  all  the  debtors  defaulted  on  their  pay 
rnents  except  Finland  (paid  until  1943)  and 
Hungary  (paid  interest  until  1939) 
War  Department,  United  States,  organized  (1789) 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  an 
exec  utivo  department  of  the  1<  ederal  government  to 
administer  the  military  establishment  It  was  re- 
c  onstituted  (1947)  as  the  Dept  of  the  Army  within 
the  US  Dept  of  Defense  (see  Dn-fcN8t,,  UNITKD 
STATKH  DEPARTMENT  OF)  During  the  American 
Revolution,  military  affans  were  largeh  supervised 
by  the  Continental  Congress,  and  under  the  Arti- 
c  les  of  Confederation  a  see  rotary  of  war  was  put  in 
c  harge  of  defense  matters  In  \ug  ,  1789,  the  U  S 
War  Dept  ,  headed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  was 
c  reated  to  organize  and  maintain  the  U  S  army — 
under  the  command  of  tho  President  in  time  of 


peace  and  war  Subsequent  legislation  expanded 
the  department's  organization,  find  until  1903  the 
commanding  general  of  the  army  and  various  staff 


departments  aided  the  SecreUrv  in  guiding  th 
military  establishment  Though  its  supervision  of 
naval  affairs  was  soon  transferred  (April,  1798)  to 
the  U  S  Dept  of  the  Nav\ ,  the  War  Dept  from 
time  to  time  supervised  several  quasi-military  mat- 
ters- e  g  ,  the  distribution  of  bounty  lands,  pen- 
sions (see  INTERIOR,  UNITED  STATES  DI-PAHTMENT 
o>  THE),  Indian  affairs  (see  INDI\N  An- AIRS,  BU- 
REAU o»),  and  the  RKOONHTKI  CTION  of  the  South 
after  the  Civil  War  Manv  of  these  responsibilities 
were  transferred  or  disappeared,  and  in  the  20th 
cent  onl>  the  construction  of  public  works  in  con- 
nection with  rivers  and  harl>ors  and  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  were 
under  the  supervision  of  the  War  Dept  Mean- 
while, the  purely  military  functions  of  the  depart- 
ment were  vastly  expanded  in  war  periods,  and 
after  the  Spanish- \inet u  an  War  a  thorough  re- 
orgam/ation  of  the  War  Dept  was  effected  (1903) 
The  office  of  the  commanding  general  of  the  arim 
was  abolished,  and  the  general  staff  corps  was  es- 
tablished to  coordinate  the  army  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chief  of  staff,  who  was  charged  with 
(supervising  the  planning  of  national  defense  and 
with  the  mobilization  of  the  military  fore  es  There- 
after the  War  Dept  absorbed  several  new  func- 
tions, it  was  given  supervision  o\ei  the  newlv 
created  NATION M  GU\KD,  and  under  the  National 
Defense  Act  of  191(5  the  officeis  reserve  corps  was 
created  within  the  department's  organization  This 
ac  t  also  established  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  to  coordinate  the  proc  urement  of  muni- 
tions After  the  1'irst  World  VA  ar  the  organiza- 
tional maze  of  the  War  Dopt  was  thoroughly  re- 
vamped (1922)  Its  scope  of  ac  tivities,  however, 
remained  wide,  stretching  from  the  supervision  of 
the  U.S  Military  Academy  (West  Point)  to  the 
guidance  of  insular  affairs  and  occupied  territories 
and  to  the  mtric  ate  organization  of  defense  In  the 
Second  World  War  plans  were  laid  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  armed  sorvic  es,  and  with  the 
creation  (1947)  of  the  National  Military  Estab- 
lishment—which later  became  (1949)  the  US 
Dept.  of  Defense — the  War  Dept  was  reconsti- 
tuted as  the  Dept  of  the  Army,  which  became  a 
division  of  the  Dept  of  Defense  The  Secretary  of 
War,  holding  a  post  with  high  cabinet  rank,  be- 
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oarne  the  Sec  retarv  of  the  Army,  an  office  without 
cabinet  rank,  arid  several  of  the  department's  func- 
tions, notably  thuse  connected  with  the  air  arm, 
were  transferred 

Ware,  Henry,  1764-1845,  American  clergyman,  in- 
strumental in  the  founding  of  UNITARIANJSM  m  the 
United  States,  b  Sherborn,  Mass  ,  grad.  Harvard, 
1785  As  pastoi  (1787-1806)  of  the  First  Church, 
Hinghatn,  Mass  ,  he  became  known  for  his  "liberal" 
inclinations  His  appointment  in  1805  as  Hollis 
professor  of  divinity  at  Harvard  aroused  opposi- 
tion in  the  orthodox  division  of  the  Congregational 
c  hurches  This  c  hoie  e  and  the  questions  it  brought 
into  prominent  e  helped  to  hasten  the  separation  of 
the  Unitarians  from  the  Congregational ists  and 
their  organization  into  an  independent  denomina- 
tion Later,  in  an  interchange  of  views  with  Dr 
Leonard  Woods,  Waiewiote  his  Letters  to  Innitai- 
lans  o.nd  Calvinutl*  (1K20)  and  other  controversial 
works  In  181(1  he  took  up  his  work  as  professor  of 
theology  m  tho  newly  founded  Harvard  Divmitj, 
Sc  hool  His  son,  Henry  Ware,  1794-1843,  h 
Hmgham,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard,  1812,  was  pastor 
(1817-30)  of  the  second  Unitarian  Church,  Boston, 
and  was  professor  in  tho  Harvard  Divinity  School 
until  1H42  He  was  an  editor  (1819-22)  of  the  first 
organ  of  Umtarianism,  the  Christian  Disciple,  and 
one  of  the  levdeis  in  developing  the  denomination 

Ware,  Isaac,  d  17t>6,  British  architect  of  the  Geor- 
gian period  Vfter  trav  els  in  Italy  he  was  employ  ed 
in  1728  as  clerk  of  the  works  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don and  also  at  Windsor  Castle  For  Philip,  earl  of 
Chestei  field,  he  built  Chesterfield  House.  Ma}  fair 
(1749)  and  his  large  published  work  The  CompUte 
Hody  of  Archiln  litre  (1756)  c  oritams  plates  illustra- 
tive  of  it  In  1738  Waie  produced  a  translation  of 
Pallucho  He  and  William  Kent  designed  mantel- 
piee  es,  ceilings,  and  other  details  for  Robert  Wai- 
pole's  house  "Houghton,"  which  was  built  by 
Thomas  Riple\  ,  and  made  drawings  for  Hiplev.  's 
book  on  tins  house 

Ware,  William,  1797-1852,  Amencan  author  and 
clergyman,  b  Hmgham,  Mass,  grad  Harvard, 
1816  He  was  a  pastor  in  the  first  Unitarian  c  hureh 
in  New  York  city  from  1821  until  1836,  when  he 
left  to  devote  himself  to  writing  Best  known  is  his 
trilogy  of  novels  on  the  struggles  of  the  early 
Christian  churches  against  the  dominant  hierar- 
chies of  that  imw—Zrnob*a  (1837),  Aurtlian 
(18J8),and  Julian  (1841) 

Ware,  urban  district  (19U  pop  6,181,  1943  esti- 
mated pop  8,100),  Hertfordshire,  England,  on  the 
Lea  It  is  a  niaiket  town  with  manufactures  of 
plastics,  paint,  and  Pharmaceuticals  There  is 
a  pnorv,  the  remains  of  a  14th-centurv  Franciscan 
monasteiv  The  Vu  torm  and  Albert  Museum  now 
has  the  Great  Bed  of  Ware,  which  Shakspere 
mentioned  in  Iwtlfth  Night 

Ware,  industnal  town  (pop  7,557),  central  Mass  , 
W  of  Wore  estei,  set  tied  c  1717,  me  1761  Its  chief 
products  are  textiles  and  shoes 

Wareham  (wai'hnni,  wa'rurn),  town  (pop.  6,364). 
SE  Mass  ,  on  an  inlet  of  Buzzards  Bay ,  settled 
1678,  me  1739  It  is  a  resort  and  a  shipping  point 
for  c  ran  berries  and  shellfish  Massac  husetts  State 
College  has  a  c  ranherrs  field  station  here 

Warfield,  David,  1866  ,  American  actor,  b  San 
Francisco  His  c>arlv  acquaintance  with  David 
Belasco  led  to  a  permanent  business  relationship 
between  the  two  men,  commencing  when  Warfield 
appeared  under  the  sponsorship  and  management 
of  Belasco  in  7  he  Auctioned  (1901)  by  Klein  and 
Arthur  \  sue  c  ess  m  his  first  important  role,  War- 
held  was  then  featured  in  The  Music  Master  (1904) 
by  Charles  Klein  and,  among  other  memorable 
plays,  appeared  m  The  Rtturn  of  Peter  Grimm 
(1911),  one  of  Belasco's  best  efforts  as  a  solo  play- 
wright NVarheld's  last  stage  venture  was  as  Shy- 
lock  in  The  \fenhtmt  of  \  enicc  (1924) 

Wargla  or  Ouargla  (Ixith  war'gla),  town  (pop 
5,461),  H,  Algeua,  in  the  Wargla  oasis  It  is  an  an- 
cient commercial  tenter  for  the  desert  trade  The 
1-rench  took  Wargla  in  1853  hut  did  not  occupy  it 
effectively  until  1882  Here,  in  1938,  they  opened  a 
museum  depicting  Saharan  life 

Warham,  William  (w&'rum).  c  1450-1532,  English 
churchman,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1504-32) 
He  studied  at  Oxford  and  became  widely  known  in 
England  for  his  legal  ability,  went  often  on  diplo- 
matic missions,  and  was  made  (1502)  bishop  of 
London  He  was  a  generous  supporter  of  the  new 
learning  and  a  patron  of  Erasmus  In  1504  ho  was 
made  lord  chancellor  by  the  king  and  archbishop  of 
("an  tor  bury  b>  the  pope  In  the  early  years  of 
Henry  V  Ill's  loign  las  influence  was  paramount, 
but  before  many  years  Thomas  WOLSEY  began  to 
displace  him  In  1 51 5  Wolsey  was  c  reated  c  ardmal 
and  Warham  resigned  (willingly)  the  chancellor- 
ship to  Wolsev  Thereafter  \\  arham  was  sec  ond  in 
the  Church  m  England  In  the  matter  of  Henry 
VIII's  divorce,  in  which  Warham  was  involved 
from  1527,  his  po'icy  was  to  conciliate  all  parties, 
and  in  1530  he  was  a  signer  of  the  petition  to  the 
pope  for  the  divorce  Eventually,  in  1532,  after 
Warham  had  allowed  a  gradual  encroachment  by 

the  king  on  ecclesiastical  rights,  he  executed  a 

rolte-f*ce  and  formally  protested  just  before  his 

death  all  acts  derogatory  to  the  papal  authority 
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Wanng,  George  Edwin  (wa'rlng) ,  1833-98,  American 
sanitary  engineer,  b.  Poundruige,  Westchester  co  , 
N.Y  After  serving  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War  as 
colonel  of  cavalry,  he  managed  farms  in  the  East 
and  worked  ou  the  drainage  of  Central  Park,  New 
York  city  He  instituted  sanitary  improvements  m 
Memphis,  served  as  street-cleaning  commissioner 
in  New  York  (1896-98),  and  was  working  as  head 
of  a  sanitary  commission  in  Havana  when  he  con- 
tracted yellow  fever  and  died  His  works  include 
Sewerage  and  Land  Drainage  (1888, 4th  ed  ,  1896) 

war  materiel  (muttVeeT),  term  for  all  units  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  armament,  supply,  and  equipment 
and  all  the  materials  and  equipment  needed  The 
capacity  of  a  nation  to  produce  its  own  war  mate- 
riel is  called  war  potential  Basically,  this  potential 
is  determined  by  the  country  's  natural  resources, 
its  stage  of  industrialization,  the  size  and  quality 
of  its  skilled  labor  force,  and  its  ability  to  defend 
these  while  actively  fighting  an  enemy  Whenever 
a  country's  productive  capacity  is  insufficient  to 
supply  its  armed  forces  with  all  war  materiel,  the 
deficiency  must  be  made  up  by  imports  To  cut  off 
ithis  flow  of  imports  an  enemy  nation  mav  resort  to 
a  blor  kade  During  the  Second  World  War  it  was 
the  particular  task  of  the  strategic  air  forces  to 
weaken  or  destroy  the  war  potential  of  the  enemy 
by  Iximbing  his  industries  and  transportation  net- 
works, while  naval  forces  attacked  enemy  trans- 
ports and  freighters  The  superior  success  of  the 
Allied  powers  in  destroying  enemy  production  and 
in  keeping  their  own  sea  lanes  relatively  safe 
proved  a  major  contribution  to  vie  tory  In  supply- 
ing the  greatest  part  of  the  war  materiel  of  the 
Allies,  the  United  States,  the  most  highly  indus- 
trialized of  nations,  wealthy  in  natural  resources, 
and  never  subjugated  to  enemy  bombings,  earned 
the  title  of  arsenal  of  dcmoc  ra<  y,  which  had  been 
applied  before  U  S  entrance  into  the  conflu  t  The 
uneasy  years  after  the  war  saw  the  nations  of  the 
world  again  worrying  about  their  relative  war 
potentials,  with  the  result  that  huge  armament 
budgets  were  appropriated,  waitime  equipment 
was  stored  rather  than  scrapped,  special  war  pro- 
duction plants  were  maintained  on  a  stand-by 
basis,  and  strategic  materials  and  elements,  espe- 
cially uranium  for  atomic  weapons,  were  stockpiled 
while  new  sources  were  sought. 

Warmia:  see  EHMELAND 

Warming,  Johannes  Eugenius  Billow  (yoha'nus 
06ogfl,'neot>8  bu'lou  vur'mlng),  1841-1924,  Danish 
botanist,  a  founder  of  the  science  of  plant  ecology 
He  was  professor  at  the  Umv  of  Copenhagen 
(1885-1911)  and  wrote  a  pioneer  work  in  his  field, 
Plantesamfund  (1895),  which,  rewritten  and  en- 
larged, appeared  m  English  as  Oecology  of  Plants 
(1909)  He  also  wiote  .1  Haiuibook  of  Systematic 
Botany  (1878,  Eng  tr  ,  3d  ed  ,  1911) 

Warm  Springs,  watering  place,  W  Ga ,  NW  of 
Columbus,  famous  in  treating  and  studying  the 
aftereffects  of  poliomyelitis  The  salutary  prop- 
erties of  the  water  springing  from  Pine  Mt  were 
known  to  the  Indians.  White  men  learned  of  them 
m  the  kite  18th  cent  and  by  the  1830s  had  created 
a  resort,  which,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1865,  was  re- 
built and  was  fashionable  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
cent  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  having  found  the 
water  beneficial  after  he  suffered  from  poliomye- 
litis, m  1927  founded  the  Georgia  Warm  Springs 
Foundation  to  help  other  victims  of  the  disease 
and  gave  it  his  2,600-ncre  farm  here  He  retained 
the  cottage  known  as  the  Little  White  House  (now 
a,  national  shrine),  in  which  he  died  in  1945  The 
foundation  grew  heartily,  especially  after  Roosevelt 
became  president  Neai  by  is  the  city  uicorporated 
in  1924  as  Warm  Springs  (pop  b08),  formerly 
named  Bullochville 

Warner,  Anna  Bartlett  sec  W  \RNER,  SUSAN  BOCJERT 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley,  1829-1900,  American  edi- 
tor and  author,  b  Plamfield,  Mass  ,  grad  Hamilton 
College,  1851,  LL  B  Umv  of  Pennsylvania,  1858 
After  practicing  Jaw  in  Chicago,  he  was  associate 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Hartford,  Conn , 
Courant  To  that  paper  and  to  Harper's  Magazine 
he  contributed  many  travel  articles  later  published 
in  book  form  He  edited  the  "American  Men  of 
Letters"  series,  for  which  he  wrote  a  life  of  Wash- 
ington Irving,  and  the  "Library  of  the  World's 
Best  Literature"  (30  vols  ,  1890-97)  He  collabo- 
rated with  Mark  Twain  m  the  novel  The  Glided 
Age  (1873) ,  he  wrote  other  novels  and  the  polished, 
charming  essays  in  My  Summer  %n  a  Garden  (1871) 
and  other  volumes 

Warner,  Glenn  Scobey,  1871-,  American  football 
coach  common!}  known  as  Pop  Warner,  b  Spnng- 
viUo,  N  Y  ,  grad  Cornell  (LL.B.,  1894)  He  ex- 
celled as  guard  (1892-94)  on  the  Cornell  football 
team.  Aa  coach  (1895-96)  of  the  Umv  of  Georgia 
eleven,  he  had  an  undefeated,  untied  team  m  1896 
He  later  coached  at  Cornell  (1897-98,  1904-6)  and 
at  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  ( 1899-1903, 1907-14). 
where  he  developed  several  outstanding  football 
stars,  notably  Jim  Thorpe,  and  gained  a  nation- 
wide reputation.  At  the  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh  (1916- 
23)  Pop  Warner  again  brought  forth  several  power- 
ful teams,  three  of  which  held  (1916-17)  unde- 
feated records,  and  at  Stanford  (1924-32)  he  pro- 
duced three  Rose  Bowl  teams.  Warner  later  be- 
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came  coach  at  Temple  Univ,  (1933)  and  at  San  Jose 
(Calif )  State  College  (1939).  He  wrote  A  Course 
in  Football  for  Players  and  Coaches  (1908). 

Warner,  Olin  Leri,  1844-96,  American  sculptor,  b 
Sufneld,  Conn.  He  studied  in  Paris,  working  for  a 
time  as  an  assistant  to  J.  B  Carpeaux  After  serv- 
ice in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  (1870),  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  m  1872  Recognition  came 
late,  and  his  death  m  a  bicycle  accident  cut  short  a 
career  of  great  promise  Several  fine  portrait  busts 
and  Duma,  an  ideal  figure,  are  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  In  Boston  are  portrait  statues  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  and  General  Devens,  and  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn  ,  Governor  Buckingham  A  fountain  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  has  caryatids  made  in  1888,  and 
the  Library  of  Congress,  a  pair  of  handsome  bronze 
doors. 

Warner,  Seth,  1743-84,  hero  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, b  Roxbury,  Conn  As  a  young  man  he 
moved  to  Bemungton  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants,  where  he  became,  under  Ethan  AT  LEN,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  BOYS  and 
was  ac  tive  in  resisting  the  claims  of  New  York  and 
settlers  under  New  York  grants  It  is  notable  that 
he  was  not  a  land  speculator,  as  Allen  and  other 
leaders  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  were.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  moves  for  the  independence  of 
Vermont  Just  after  the  American  Revolution 
bioke  out,  he  accompanied  Allen  to  Ticonderoga 
and  was  given  charge  of  the  detachment  that  took 
(Mav  11,  1775)  Crown  Point  In  Julv,  1775,  when 
the  Green  Mountain  Bo>s  were  organized  as  a  part 
of  the  Continental  arm>  Warner,  and  not  Allen, 
was  elected  to  command  From  that  time  forwaul 
there  was  some  coolness  between  the  Aliens  and 
Warner,  and  Warner  was  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
colonies  as  a  whole,  not  to  Vermont  alone  In  the 
Quebec  campaign  he  distinguished  himself  (1775) 
in  an  engagement  at  Longueuil  in  Canada  before 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys  were  dismissed  (Nov  , 
1775),  their  term  of  enlistment  completed  He  was 
called  bac  k  to  Canada  in  Jan  ,  1770,  when  things 
were  going  badly  before  Quebec,  and  ho  proved 
himself  able  in  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  patriot 
forces  When  Burgoyno  was  advancing,  Warner 
was  in  charge  of  the  rear  guard  protecting  Arthur 
St  Clair's  retreat  from  Ticonderoga,  and  though  he 
fought  well  when  set  upon  neai  Hubbardton  on 
July  7,  1777,  he  was  defeated  Ho  more  than  le- 
deemed  that  failure  and  became  a  hero  of  the  Sara- 
toga campaign,  when  he  shared  the  command  of 
John  STARK  in  gloriously  defeating  the  Hessians  of 
Burgoj  ne's  command  in  the  battle  of  Benmngton 
(Aug  14-16,  1777),  he  may  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  winning  strategy  Warner  c  ontmued  in 
service  until  late  in  the  war,  when  wounds  and  an 
infection  contracted  on  the  campaigns  compelled 
him  to  retire  He  died  at  his  native  town  Modest, 
brave,  and  able,  Warner  has  not  received  so  much 
attention  as  the  more  flamboyant  Ethan  Allen 

Warner,  Susan  Bogert,  pseud  Elizabeth  Wetherell, 
1819-85,  American  novelist,  b  New  York  city 
Of  her  many  books  the  best  known  was  The  Wide, 
Wide  World  (1850),  a  pious  and  tearful  story  of  an 
orphan,  which  was  even  translated  into  foreign 
languages  Others  included  Queechy  (1852),  Thr 
Hills  of  the  Shotemuc  (1856),  and  Melbourne  House 
(1864)  With  her  sister,  Anna  Bartlett  Warner, 
pseud  Amy  Lothrop,  1820-1915,  she  collaborated 
in  several  children  s  books,  notably  Mr  Ruther- 
ford's Children  (1853-55)  Anna  wrote  alone  novels 
which  included  Dollars  and  Cents  (1852)  and 
Stones  of  Vinegar  Hill  (1872)  and  a  biography  of 
Susan  Warner  (1909)  The  Warners  lived  much  of 
the  time  after  1837  on  Constitution  Island,  m  the 
Hudson  river  opposite  West  Point,  and  long  con- 
ducted Bible  classes  for  the  cadets  Both  of  the 
sisters  are  buried  m  the  government  cemetery 
at  West  Point 

Warner,  Sylvia  Townsend,  1893-,  English  novelist 
and  poet  Her  first  published  work  was  poetry, 
The  Espalier  (1926),  but  she  became  more  gen- 
erally known  with  two  novels  of  gentle  fantasy — 
Lolly  Willowes  (1926)  and  Mr  Fortune's  Maggot 
(1927)  Miss  Warner  worked  for  the  cause  of  the 
Loyalists  in  the  Spanish  civil  war  After  the  Death 
of  Don  Juan  (1938)  treats  the  Don  Juan  legend 
with  satire  In  The  Corner  That  Held  Them  (1948) 
the  story  of  a  13th-century  convent  is  told  with  a 
scholar's  knowledge  of  the  period  but  with  Miss 
Warner's  inimitable  wit  and  irony 

Warner,  William,  15587-1609,  English  poet  He  us 
remembered  for  Albion's  England,  a  history  in 
prose  and  verse  first  published  in  1586 

Warner,  resort  town  (pop.  1,113),  S  N  H.,  WNW  of 
Concord,  settled  c  1740,  me  1774. 

Warnsdorf,  Czechoslovakia  see  VARNSDOBF 

War  of  1812,  name  given  to  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  1812-15  It  fol- 
lowed a  period  of  great  stress  growing  out  of  the 
struggle  between  England  and  France  in  the  NAPO- 
LEONIC WARS  During  this  period  American  ship- 
pers took  advantage  of  the  hostilities  in  Europe  to 
absorb  the  carrying  trade  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  islands  in  the  West  Indies  and  Europe.  By 
breaking  the  passage  with  a  stop  in  an  American 
port,  they  evaded  the  British  rule  of  1766,  which 
forbade  neutral  trade  in  time  of  war  that  was  not 


allowed  in  time  of  peace.  The  growth  of  American 
snipping  displeased  British  merchants  and  also 
hurt  the  British  nary  by  absorbing  seamen  who 
were  anxious  to  escape  the  hardships  of  British 
naval  service  Napoleon's  Continental  System, 
which  was  intended  to  exclude  British  goods  or 
goods  cleared  through  Britain  from  countries  under 
French  control,  and  the  British  ORDERS  IN  COUN- 
CIL (1807),  which  forbade  trade  with  France  except 
after  touching  at  English  ports,  threatened  the 
American  merchant  fleet  with  confiscation  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other  Although  the  French  sub- 
jected American  ships  to  considerable  arbitrary 
treatment,  the  difficulties  with  England  were  more 
apparent  and  nearer  home  The  practice  of  IM- 
PRESSMENT of  British  sailors  from  American  ves- 
sels was  a  further  source  of  friction.  A  famous  inci- 
dent— the  CHESAPEAKE  affair — fanned  hostility  to 
a  white  heat  in  1807  American  rights  had  been 
clearly  infringed  However,  President  Thomas 
JEFFERSON,  who  hoped  for  a  peaceful  settlement, 
had  adopted  a  policy  of  passive  resistance  The 
Nonimportation  Act  (1806)  was  followed  by  the 
EMBARGO  ACT  OP  1807  Difficulty  of  enforcement 
and  economic  conditions  that  rendered  England 
and  the  Continent  more  or  less  independent  of 
America  made  the  embargo  ineffective,  and  in 
1809  it  gave  way  to  a  Nomntercourse  Act.  This  in 
turn  was  superseded  by  Mac  on 's  Bill  No  2,  which 
repealed  the  trade  restrictions  against  Britain  and 
France  with  the  proviso  that  if  one  country  would 
withdraw  its  offensive  decrees  or  orders,  nomnter- 
course  would  be  resumed  with  the  other  By  a 
dubious  commitment  Napoleon  tricked  James 
MADISON,  who  had  succeeded  Jefferson  to  the  pres- 
idenc  y,  into  reimposing  nonmtercourse  on  England 
In  the  meantime  diplomatic  negotiations  had  re- 
sulted in  the  conclusion  of  a  satisfactory  agreement 
with  the  British  minister  in  Washington,  David 
Erskine,  only  to  be  nullified  by  Foreign  Secretary 
George  Canning,  Erskme  was  replaced  by  F.  J 
Jackson,  an  obstinate  man  who  soon  proved  him- 
self persona  non  grata  to  the  American  government 
The  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Little  licit  b\  the 
American  frigate  President,  under  Capt  John 
RODUERS,  was  enthusiastically  received  in  the 
United  States  Yet  commercial  difficulties  were  in 
the  process  of  solution ,  and,  indeed,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  war,  though  too  late  to  prevent  its 
declaration,  the  Orders  in  Council  were  repealed 
However,  it  was  not,  so  much  the  demand  for  neu- 
tral rights  that  occasioned  the  actual  outbreak  of 
hostilities  as  the  desire  of  the  frontiersmen  for  free 
land,  which  could  only  be  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  the  Indians  and  the  British  Moreover,  the  West 
suspected  the  British,  with  some  justification,  of 
attempting  to  prevent  American  expansion  and 
of  encouraging  and  arming  the  Indians  Matters 
came  to  a  head  after  the  battle  of  Tippcc  anoe,  and 
the  radical  Western  group  dreamed  of  conquering 
Canada  and  also  West  Florida  Their  leaders  in  the 
12th  Congress  were  Henry  CLAY,  John  C  C'AL- 
HOCN,  Langdon  CHEVKB,  Felix  Grundy,  and  other 
"war  hawks,"  who  managed  to  override  the  opposi- 
tion of  John  R  VNOOLPH  and  the  moderates  War 
was  declared  June  18,  1812  It  was  not  until  it  was 
begun  that  Madison  discoveied  how  woefully  in- 
adequate Americ  an  preparations  for  war  were  The 
rash  hopes  of  the  "war  hawks,"  who  expected  to 
take  Canada  at  a  blow,  were  noon  dashed  The 
American  force  under  Gen  William  HULL,  far  from 
gaining  glory,  disgracefully  surrendered  (Aug 
1812)  at  Detioit  to  a  smaller  Canadian  force  under 
Isaac  BROCK  On  the  Niagara  an  American  expe- 
dition was  repulsed  after  a  successful  attack  on 
Queeuston  Heights,  because  the  militia  under 
Stephen  VAN  RENSBBLAER  failed  to  come  to  its  sup- 
port On  the  sea,  however,  the  tiny  American  navy 
gave  a  good  account  of  itself  The  victory  of  the 
Constitution,  under  Isaac  Hull,  over  the  Ouemere 
and  the  capture  of  the  Macedonian  by  the  United 
States  (Stephen  DECATUB  commanding)  were  two 
outstanding  achievements  of  1812,  but  the  smaller 
vessels  also  did  well  and  American  privateers  car- 
ried the  war  to  the  very  shores  of  England  In  1813 
the  British  reasserted  their  supremacy  on  the  sea; 
the  Chesapeake,  under  Capt.  James  LAWRENCK 
("Don't  give  up  the  ship!"),  accepted  a  challenge 
from  the  Shannon  and  met  with  speedy  defeat 
Most  of  the  American  ships  were  either  captured  or 
bottled  up  in  harbor  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
However,  it  was  on  inland  waters  that  the  Ameri- 
can navy  achieved  its  most  notable  triumphs — 
victories  which  had  an  important  bearing  on  the 
course  of  the  war  In  Jan  ,  1813,  at  the  Raisin 
river  S  of  Detroit,  American  troops  suffered  an- 
other defeat.  But  with  the  victory  of  Capt.  Oliver 
PERRY  on  Lake  Erie  in  Sept ,  1813,  American 
forces,  under  Gen.  William  Henry  HARRISON,  were 
able  to  advance  against  the  British,  who  burned 
Detroit  and  retreated  into  Canada  Harrison  pur- 
sued and  defeated  them  in  a  battle  at  the  river 
Thames,  in  which  Tecumseh,  the  Indian  chief,  was 
killed.  Yet,  the  feeble  efforts  of  James  WILKINSON 
along  the  8t  Lawrence  did  nothing  to  improve  the 
situation  on  the  New  York  border.  The  first 
months  of  the  year  1814  held  out  gloomy  prospects 
for  the  Americana-  The  finances  of  the  government 
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had  been  somewhat  restored  in  1813,  but  there  WAS 
no  guarantee  of  future  supplies  New  England, 
never  sympathetic  with  the  war,  now  became 
openly  hostile,  and  the  question  of  secession  was 
taken  up  by  the  HARTFORD  CONVKNTKW.  More- 
over, with  Napoleon  checked  in  Europe,  England 
could  now  devote  more  time  and  effort  to  the  war 
in  America  In  July,  1814,  the  American  forces 
along  the  Niagara,  now  under  Gen  Jan  ob  BROWN, 
maintained  their  own  in  engagements  at  Cluppewa 
and  Lundy's  Lane  Shortly  afterwards  Sjr  George 
PREVOST  led  a  large  army  into  New  York  down  the 
west  side  of  Lake  Champlam  and  seriously  threat- 
ened the  Hudson  valley  But  when  liifc  accompany- 
ing fleet  was  defeated  near  Plattsburg  (Sept ,  1814) 
by  Capt.  Thomas  MAcDoNOuoH,  he  was  forced  to 
letreat  to  Canada  In  August  a  British  expedition 
to  Chesapeake  Bay  won  an  easy  vi<  tory  at  Bladeus- 
burg  ana  took  Washington,  burning  the  Capitol 
and  the  White  House.  The  victorious  British,  how- 
ever, were  halted  at  Fort  Me  Henry  l>ofore  Balti- 
more (see  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNEK)  This  setback 
and  the  American  victory  at  Plattuburg  had  much 
to  do  with  persuading  British  statesmen  to  agree  to 
the  ending  of  the  war,  in  which  no  decisive  gains 
had  been  made  by  either  side  For  some  time  nego- 
tiations for  peace  had  been  taking  place,  and  as 
eaily  as  Sept ,  1812,  Alexander  I  of  Russia  proposed 
to  mediate  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Britain  refused  the  tear's  offer  but  even- 
tually entered  into  direct  pcac  e  negotiations  with 
the  United  States  The  Ameru  an  delegation  to  the 
meeting  at  Ghent  was  headed  bv  John  Quincy 
ADAMS,  Henry  Clay,  and  Albert  GAI..LATIN  After 
long  and  tortuous  discussions  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
(soe  GHENT  TKHATY  OF)  was  signed  (Dec.|24, 1814), 
providing  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  restor- 
ation of  conquests,  and  the  setting  up  of  boundary 
t  omrnisaions  The  final  a<  tion  of  the  war  took  place 
after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  when  Andrew  JACK- 
BON  decisively  defeated  the  British  at  New  Orleans 
on  Jan  8,  1816  Tins  vutorv,  although  it  came 
after  the  technual  end  of  the  war,  was  of  great  im- 
portant e  in  restoring  American  confidence  Al- 
though the  peace  treaty  failed  to  deal  with  (he  mat- 
ters (neutral  rights  and  impressment)  for  whu  h  the 
United  States  had  ostensibly  gone  to  war,  Ameri- 
cans soon  came  to  believe  that  they  had  won  a 
Second  War  for  Independent  e  Indeed,  the  war 
did  quicken  the  growth  of  American  nationalism 
With  the  union  strengthened  and  the  West  opened 
for  American  expansion,  the  country  embarked  on 
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American  Bar,  Colonial  and  Federal,  to  1800  (1011), 
Congress,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Supreme,  Court 
(1926,  eul.  ed.,  1935),  The  Making  of  the  Constitu- 
tion (1928,  24  ed.,  1931),  Congress  as  Santa  Claus 
(1932),  and  Odd  Byways  in  American  History 
(1942), 

Warren,  Etrl.  189 1-,  American  political  leader,  gov- 
ernor of  California  (1943-),  b  Los  Angeles,  grad 
Univ.  of  California  law  school,  1912.  He  was  ad- 
mitted (1914)  to  the  bar,  practiced  in  Oakland, 
Calif ,  and  held  several  local  offices  He  served 
(1939-43)  as  attorney  general  of  California  and 
was  twice  (1942,  1946)  elected  governor  of  tho 
state  In  1948  Warren  was  nominated  for  Vice 
President  on  the  Republican  ticket  along  with 
Thomas  E.  DJCWKV,  but  was  defeated  See  biog- 
raphy by  Irving  Stone  (1948). 

Warren,  Gouverneur  ELemble  (guvurner'),  1830-82, 
American  army  engineer,  Union  general  in  the 
Civil  War,  b  Cold  Spring,  NY,  grad  West 
Point,  1850  Assigned  to  the  corps  of  topographical 
engineers,  Warren  aaausted  in  the  survey  of  tho 
Mississippi  delta  and  also  engaged  in  surveying  m 
the  West  In  the  Civil  War  he  commanded  a  bri- 
gade of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  m  the  campaigns 
of  1862,  distinguishing  himself  particularly  at 
Games's  Mill  m  the  Seven  Days  battles  In  tho 
~"  CAMPAIGN,  Warren,  who  was  then 


a  period  of  political  isolation  from  Europe  Tho 
war  also  laid  the  foundation  of  military  and  ad- 
rmiiihtiativo  reorganization  See  G  W  CuUum, 
Campaign*  of  1812-16  (1879) ,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
T/w  Naval  War  of  1812  (1882),  A  T  Mahan,  Sea 
Power  in  Its  Relation  to  thi  War  of  1812  (2  vols  , 
1905),  William  Wood,  Tht  War  with  the  United 
Stales  ("Chronicles  of  Canada"  senes,  1915),  J  W 
Pratt,  The  Expansionists  of  1814  (1925),  Henry 
Adams,  The  War  of  1 81 2  (ed  bv  H  A  De  Weerd, 
1944),  N  II  Swanson,  The  Perilous  Fiyht  (1946) 

warp*  see  WEAVING 

Wtr  Production  Board  (WPB),  established  (Jail , 
1942)  by  executive  order  m  the  Second  World  War 
to  direct  war  production  and  the  procurement  of 
materials  The  chairman  (Donald  M.  Nelson, 
1942-44,  Julius  A  Krug,  1944-46)  was  granted 
sweeping  powers  over  the  nation's  economic  life 
The  WPB  converted  and  expanded  the  peacetime 
economy  to  maximum  war  production,  controls 
included  assignment  of  priorities  to  deliveries  of 
scarce  materials  and  prohibition  of  nonessential 
industrial  activities  BumueHbtneri  semng  with 
the  WPB  were  sharply  diticizod  by  a  Senate 
committee  headed  by  Harry  S  T  HUM  AN.  WPB 
organization  changed  frequently,  and  disputes  with 
the  aimed  services  occurred  After  the  defeat  of 
Japan,  most  restrictions  were  quickly  lifted,  and 
the  WPB  was  abolished  in  1945  The  Civilian 
Production  Administration  was  set  up  to  take  over 
the  remaining  WPB  reconversion  functions. 

warrant,  in  law,  written  order  bv  an  official  of  a 
court  directed  to  an  officer  Tho  HKAHCU  WARRANT 
and  the  warrant  of  ARREST  are  the  most  frequently 
used  types  Warrants  of  attachment  order  the 
seizure  of  a  defendant's  goods  pending  trial  or 
judicial  determination  of  ownership  and  in  certain 
other  cases.  Warrants  are  usually  issued  by  a 
judge  or  court  clerk  They  are  directed  to  sheriffs, 
marshals,  constables,  and  other  officers  of  the 
peace  The  strictest  compliance  with  legal  forms 
and  rules  of  service  is  ordinarily  necessary  if  a 
warrant  is  to  be  effective. 

War  Relocation  Authonty :  see  RELOCATION  CENTER 

Warren.  Charles,  1868-,  American  jurist,  b  Boston, 
grad.  Harvard  (B.A  ,  1889;  M  A  ,  1892).  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar  in  1892  He 
was  (1914-18)  an  assistant  U  S  Attorney  General 
and  served  as  a  special  master  in  important  oases 
decided  by  the  U.S  Supreme  Court.  He  lectured 
at  several  universities,  and  in  1937  he  became  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters.  Warren  is  noted  for  his  scholarly  studies 
of  constitutional  history,  sepwially  The  Supreme 
Court  in  Untied  States  History  (3  vols  ,  1922,  rev 
ed.,  2  vols.,  1926).  He  also  wrote  Htftory  of  the 
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chief  engineer,  saved  the  Round  Tops  by  promptly 
diverting  troops  to  their  defense,  July  2,  1863  He 
was  promoted  major  general  of  volunteers  (Aug  , 
1863),  temporarily  commanded  W  S  Hancock's 
2nd  Corps  in  the  indecisive  operations  following 
Gettysburg,  and  was  given  (March,  18b4)  com- 
mand of  the  5th  Corps  Ho  ably  led  that  corps  in 
the  Wilderness  <  ampaign  and  in  the  fighting  around 
Petersburg  (1864-65),  but  at  FIVE  FORKS  (April  1, 
1866),  Gen  P  H  Shendan,  alleging  dilator  mess  on 
Warren's  part,  removed  him  from  command  A 
court  of  inquiry  exonerated  Warren  in  1882  After 
the  war  he  continued  in  the  engineers  corps  An 
Account  of  the  5th  Army  Corps  (1866)  is  his  own 
vindication  of  his  conduct  See  biography  by  E  G 
Taylor  (1932) 

Wtrren,  John,  1753-1815,  American  surgeon,  b  Rox- 
bury,  Mass,  grad  Harvard,  1771,  brother  of 
Joseph  Warren  A  leading  surgeon  of  his  time  m 
New  England,  he  served  in  the  Revolution  and  was 
a  founder  of  the  medical  school  at  Hai  vard,  where 
in  1782  he  was  appointed  piofessor  of  anatomy  and 
surgery  His  son.  John  Collins  Warren,  1778-1856, 
b  Boston,  grad  Harvard,  1797,  taught  at  Harvard 
(1809-47),  serving  as  dean  of  the  medical  school 
from  1816  to  1819  He  was  a  founder  and  surgeon 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  where  he 
waa  the  first  in  Ameru  a  to  operate  for  strangulated 
hernia  and  where  m  1846  he  invited  W  T  G  Mor- 
ton to  demonstrate  ether  anesthesia  He  wrote 
Surgical  Observation*  on  Tumours  (1837)  The 
grandson  of  John  Collins  Warrnn  was  John  Collins 
Warren,  1842-1927,  b  Boston,  M  D  Harvard, 
1866  Ho  continued  the  family  association  at 
Harvard  and  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

Warren,  Joseph,  1741-75,  American  Revolutionary 
patriot,  b  Roxburv,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard,  1759 
He  practiced  medicine  m  Boston,  and  in  the  agita- 
tion over  the  Stamp  Act  (1765)  he  joined  Samuel 
Adams  in  opposition  to  British  policies  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Boston  Committee  of  Safety 
and  m  1774  presented  to  the  convention  at  Milton 
the  Suffolk  Resolves,  advocating  forcible  resistance 
to  the  British  On  the  night  of  April  18,  1776,  he 
dispatched  William  Dawes  and  Paul  Revere  to 
warn  the  patriots  that  the  British  were  marching 
on  Concord  Warren  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  (1775)  See  biography  by  Richard 
Froth  in  Kh am  (1865). 

Warren,  Jouah,  1798-1874,  Americ  an  reformer  and 
anarchist,  b  Boston  An  early  follower  of  Robert 
Owen,  he  soon  rejected  the  tatter's  political  social- 
ism, advocating  instead  anarchy  hosed  on  "the 
sovereignty  of  the  individual  "  He  founded  several 
"equity"  stores,  ba*ed  on  tho  idea  of  exchanging 
goods  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  labor  and  on 
the  principle  that  cost  should  be  the  limit  of  price 
He  also  established  three  Utopian  colonies,  the 
most  successful  U851-C  1860)  was  Modern  Times 
(now  Brentwood),  L  I ,  N.Y  The  most  important 
of  his  publications  was  True  Civiliatatton  C  186.4,  6th 
ed.,  1875)  See  biography  by  William  Bailie  (1906) 

Warren,  Mercy  Otis,  1728-1814,  American  writer 
and  patriot,  b  Barnstable,  Mass  ,  sister  of  James 
Otis  and  wife  of  James  Warren  She  used  her 
ready  pen  to  write  for  the  American  <  ause — satiri- 
cal plays,  such  as  The  Adulateur  (1773)  and  The 
Group  (1775),  and  propaganda  poems  Her  His- 
tory of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Termination  of  the 
American  Revolution  (3  vol»  ,  1805)  was  the  first 
written  by  an  American  historian  She  was  strong- 
ly anti-Federalist,  and  her  comments  on  John 
Adams,  who  was  an  old  friend,  led  to  a  rift  which 
lasted  five  years.  See  biography  by  Alice  Brown 


barren,  Robert  Penn,  190o~,  American  novelist  and 
poet,  b  Guthne,  Ky.,  grad  Vanderbilt  Umv , 
1926,  M.A  Umv  of  California,  1927.  A  Rhodes 
scholar,  he  received  a  degree  from  Oxford  in  19dO 
At  Yanderbilt,  Under  the  influence  of  John  Crowe 
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Hansom,  he  began  writing  poetry  and  became  ono 
of  tho  group  who  made  Fugitive  an  important  liter- 
ary organ  Warren  taught  at  Southwestern  College, 
Memphis  (1930-31),  Vanderbilt  Umv  (1931-34) 
Louisiana  State  Umv  (1934-42),  and  the  Umv.  of 
Minnesota  (after  1942)  He  was  an  editor  of  the 
Southern  Review  until  its  demise  in  1942  Collec- 
tions of  Warren's  poetry  appeared  in  1935  and 
1944.  Hia  novels  are  Night  Rider  (1939),  a  tragic 
and  undei  standing  story  of  the  Kentucky  tobacco 
war  of  1905,  At  Heaven's  Gat*  (1943),  a  skillfully 
written  tale  of  violence,  and  AH  the  King's  Men 
(1946),  whose  hero  ut  a  prototype  of  Huey  Lone, 
chaiactenzed  with  humor  and  compassion  All  the 
King's  Men  won  the  1947  Pulitzer  Prize  for  fiction, 
it  was  made  into  a  moving  picture  in  1949  A 
volume  of  short  stories,  Circus  in  the  Attic  and 
Other  Stories,  appeared  in  1948 
Warren,  Samuel,  1807-77,  English  lawyer  and  au- 
thor He  wrote  many  legal  texts,  Passages  from  tfic 
Diary  of  a  Late  Physician  (1832),  and  the  extremely 
popular  novel  Ten  Thousand  a  Ftxir  (1841) 
Warren,  Whitney,  1864-1943,  American  architect, 
b  New  York  city ,  studied  at  the  &  ole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  He  began  practice  in  New  York  in  1894 
Later  he  joined  with  Charles  D  Wetmore  m  a  firm 
which  had  one  of  the  most  extensive  practices  of 
its  time  and  was  known  for  the  designing  of  large 
hotels.  Warren  and  Wetmore's  New  York  works 
include  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  (1913),  the 
New  York  Central  office  building,  the  Chelsea 
docks,  and  the  Ritz-Carlton,  Biltmore,  Commo- 
dore, and  Ambassador  hotels  After  the  First  World 
War  they  were  entrusted  with  the  reconstruction 
of  the  historic  library  of  the  Umv  of  Louvain, 
Belgium,  which  had  been  thoroughly  destroved 
by  the  Germans 

Warren.  1  City  (pop  2,516),  co.  seat  of  Bradley  co  , 
S  Ark  ,  S  of  Pino  Bluff,  in  a  cotton  area  It  has 
woodworking  industries  2  Village  (pop  1,119), 
NW  111  ,  near  the  Wis  line,  in  a  farm  region, 
settled  184i,  me  1H59  Apple  River  Canyon  State 
Park  IH  near  by  3  Town  (pop.  1,388),  Huntmgton 
co  ,  NE  Ind  ,  on  tho  Salamome  river  and  SE  of 
Huntmgton  4  Lumber  town  (pop  1,458),  S 
Maine,  W  of  Rockland,  settled  1736.  inc  1776 
5  Industrial  town  (pop  3,531),  S  central  Mas»s  , 
WSW  of  Worcester;  settled  1664,  me  1742  as 
Western,  named  Warren  1834  6  City  (pop  1,639), 
co  seat  of  Marshall  co  ,  NW  Minn  ,  on  the  Snake 
and  NNW  of  Crookston,  in  a  wheat-growing  re- 
gion, settled  I878,mt  a»  a  city  1891  7  City  (pop 
42,837),  co  seat  of  Trumbull  co  ,  NE  Ohio,  in  the 
fertile  Mahomng  valley  NW  of  Youngstown, 
settled  1799,  me  1834  It  is  a  steel  center  in  a  form 
area  Metal  products,  machinery,  automobile 
parts,  and  c  ommer<  lal  gases  are  made  8  Borough 
(pop  14,891),  co  seat  of  Warren  co  ,  NW  Pa  ,  H 
of  Jamevstown,  N  Y  ,  laid  out  c  1795,  me  1832  It 
is  m  beautiful  wooded  country  near  gas  and  oil 
reserv  es  Its  manufactures  include  furniture,  metal 
products,  and  oil  products  A  Seneca  village. 
Conewango,  was  situated  here  in  1749,  it  was 
burned  by  Colonel  Brodhead  m  1781  Growth  wa,s 
glow  until  lumbering  began,  and  in  1860  there  was 
an  oil  boom  Wairen  was  inundated  by  flood  in 
1947.  9  Town  (pop  8,158),  E  R  I ,  N  of  Bristol, 
transferred  from  Massachusetts  to  Rhode  Island 
in  1746  Wai  ten  village,  a  port  on  an  arm  of  Narra- 
gansett  Boy,  has  commercial  shellfishing  Warren 
town  has  textile  mills. 

Warrensburg,  city  (pop.  6,868),  co  seat  of  Johnson 
c  o  ,  W  Mo.,  ESE  of  Kansas  City ,  laid  out  1835,  me 
as  a  town  1846,  as  a  city  1865.  It  is  m  a  farm  area 
whic  h  has  coal,  sandstone,  and  clay  deposits  Cen- 
tral Missouri  College  is  here 
Warrensville  Heights,  village  (pop  1,176),  NE 
Ohio,  near  Cleveland,  me  1927 
Warrenton.  1  City  (pop  1,284),  co  seat  (since  1797) 
of  Wairen  co  ,  E  Ga  ,  W  of  Augusta,  inc  as  a 
town  1810.  as  a  city  1908  There  aie  several 
colonial-style  houses  Quarries  are  near  by.  1  Citv 
(pop  1,264),  co  seat  of  Warren  co  ,  E  Mo.,  WNW 
of  St  Louis  Established  early  m  the  19th  cent  , 
the  city  has  been  the  county  seat  since  1836  The 
southeastern  part  of  Warren  co  was  settled  by 
pioneers  who  followed  Daniel  Boone  to  Missouri, 
he  lived,  and  was  first  buried,  not  far  from  War- 
renton 3  Town  (pop  1,147),  co  seat  of  Warren 
to  ,  N  N  C  ,  near  the  Va  line  NNE  of  Raleigh, 
inc.  1779  It  is  a  manufacturing  center  in  a  cotton, 
corn,  lumber,  and  tobacco  region  4  City  (pop 
1,365),  NW  Oregon,  W  of  Astoria  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  mo.  1899  It  has  fish  canneries 
Point  Adams  coast  guard  station  and  Fort  Stevens, 
U.S  army  station,  are  near.  6  Town  (pop  1,651), 
N  Va  ,  NNW  of  Frodericksburg,  in  a  rich  farm  area 
in  the  piedmont ,  settled  in  the  18th  cent ,  inc  1810 
The  courthouse  of  Fauquier  ( o  is  here  Warrenton 
is  a  horse-breeding,  racing,  and  fox-hunting  center 
Warrington,  county  borough  (1931  pop  79,^17, 1947 
estimated  pop  78,560),  Lancashire,  England,  on 
the  Mersey  and  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  £ 
of  Liverpool  The  site  was  occupied  very  early, 
the  Church  of  St  Elphin  has  a  Saxon  crypt,  the 
grammar  school  dates  from  1526,  and  there  are 
several  half-timbered  houses  A  school  of  dissent- 
ers ( 1757-83)  was  taught  for  a  time  by  Dr  Priest- 
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WARRIOR 

ley.    Manufactures  include  leather  goods,  cotton, 
soap,  chemicals,  steel,  and  glass 
Warrior,  coal-mining  town  (pop   1,008),  N  central 
Ala ,  N  of  Birmingham 
Warrior  Run,  borough  (pop    1,339),  NE  Pa  ,  near 

Wilkea-Barre,  me   1895 

Warroad  (w&'rod),  village  (pop  1,309),  NW  Minn., 
on  Lake  of  the  Woods  near  the  Canadian  boundary, 
settled  1890,  me.  1901  It  is  a  port  of  entry  and  a 
shipping  center  for  fish  and  lumber 
Warsaw  (wdr'sd),  Pol  Warazawa  (vslrsha'va),  city 
(1939  estimated  pop  1,289,000,  1946  pop  478755, 
1948  estimated  pop  666,000),  capital  of  Poland, 
central  Poland,  on  both  banks  of  the  Vistula  The 
part  of  the  city  on  the  right  hank  is  called  Praga 
A  commercial,  industrial,  and  intellectual  tenter, 
it  was  virtually  destroyed  in  the  Second  World  War, 
but  by  the  spring  of  1950  reconstruction  had  ma«le 
remarkable  progress  Wai  saw  piobably  grew 
around  a  castle  built  (13th  cent )  by  A  duke  of 
Masovia  It  became  (15th  cent)  the  capital  of 
Masovia,  after  the  fire  (1595)  of  Cracow,  until 
then  the  Polish  capital,  Vtarsaw  took  its  place  It 
temporarily  fell  to  the  Swedes  under  Charles  X 
(1655  and  again  Ib5<>)  and  to  Charles  XII  (1702), 
was  occupied  bv  the  Russians  (1792  and  1794), 
and  passed  to  Prussia  in  the  third  Polish  partition 
(1795).  Liberated  (1800)  bv  Napoleon  I.  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  giand  dtuhv  of  Warsaw 
(see  POLAVD),  the  city  was  the  ««teno  of  a  diet 
(1812)  which  proclaimed  the  roestabltshnient  of 
Poland,  in  1813,  however,  it  fell  to  the  Russians, 
and  in  1815  the  Congress  of  Vienna  awarded  it  to 
the  Russian  crown  along  with  the  theoretually 
autonomous  kingdom  of  Poland  Warsaw  was  then 
a  tity  of  many  fine  palaces,  churches  and  public 
buildings  It  led  the  msurrec  tion  of  1H30  against 
Russian  domination  but  had  to  capitulate  in  1831 
In  1917  it  became  the  seat  of  the  German-spon- 

"  sored  regency  counul  for  Poland  The  successful 
Polish  defense  of  Warsaw  (1420),  directed  by  the 
French  general,  Maxime  Weygand  turned  the  tide 
of  the  Polish-Russian  war  In  1<)26  the  city  was 
the  scene  of  the  mihtaty  coup  which  established 
Marshal  Pilsud^ki's  dictatorship  During  the 
Second  World  War  87  peicent  of  Warsaw  proper 
and  42  percent  of  Pragn  were  destioyed  Despite 
its  stubborn  resistant e  the  city  fell  to  the  Germans 
on  Sept  27,  1939  The  Jewish  ghetto,  which  the 
Germans  completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  tho 
city,  contained  about  500.000  persons  in  1942,  in 
reprisal  for  Jewish  armed  resistant e  the  Germans 
"liquidated"  m  a  heavy  battle  (194  i)  the  estimated 
40,000  Jews  who  had  survived,  onlv  about  200 
Jews  remained  alive  in  Warsaw  when  it  was 
liberated  (Jan  ,  1945)  bv  Russian  troops  The 
Russian  entry  had  been  preceded  (\ug-Oct, 
1944)  by  a  63-day  battle  between  the  Polish  under- 
ground and  the  Germans,  while  the  Russian  army, 
across  the  Vistula,  remained  inactive  This 
episode,  said  to  have  cost  about  260,000  Polish 
lives,  caused  acrimonious  recriminations  between 
Russia  and  the  Polish  government  m  exile  The 
decision  to  retain  Warsaw  as  the  national  capital 
resulted  m  large-scale  reconstruction  work  The 
Umv  of  Warsaw  (founded  in  181S)  was  reopened 
in  1945  The  industries  (mainly  chemicals,  auto- 
mobiles, garments,  and  food)  and  commercial 
activities  were  revived  The  city  of  Warsaw  ton- 
stitutes  a  separate  province  (54  sq  mi  ),  it  is  also 
the  capital  of  Warsaw  prov  (t  1 1,000  sq  mi  ,  pop 
2,114,415),  an  agricultural  lowland  The  chief 
cities  are  Plock,  Pruszkow,  and  Zyrardow 

Warsaw  (wor'no)  1  Citv  (pop  1,895),  W  III ,  on  the 
Mississippi  just  below  Keokuk,  Iowa,  in  a  farm 
area,  laid  out  1834,  me  1837  2  City  (pop  0  378), 
co  seat  of  Kosciusko  co  ,  NE  Ind  ,  SE  of  South 
Bend,  settled  c  1836,  me  1854  Automotive  and 
aircraft  products  are  made  here  In  a  region  of 
lakes,  it  is  a  resort  center  3  Village  (pop  3,554), 
co  seat  of  Wyoming  co  ,  W  N  Y  .  S  of  Batavia, 
in  a  farm  region,  settled  1803,  me  1843  Elevators 
and  various  other  producsts  are  made  here  4  Town 
(pop  1,483),  E  N.C  ,  S  of  Goldsboro,  m  a  truck- 
farm  area 

warship,  any  ship  used  for  war  or  national  defense 
Warships  are  classified  as  battleships,  aircraft 
carriers,  cruisers  (battle  cruisers,  armored  cruisers, 
light  cruisers),  destroyers,  submarines,  gunboats, 
and  various  auxiliary  craft  such  as  mine  layers 
and  tenders  The  forerunner  of  the  modern  battle- 
ship was  the  line-of-battle  ship  (ship  of  the  line) 

'It  was  heavily  armed,  often  with  as  many  as  100 
guns,  and  fought  in  the  front  line  of  battle  Until 
c.1860  warships  were  built  of  wood.  Then  the> 
were  protected  with  wrought-iron  plates  (iron- 
clads). The  first  battle  between  two  iromlads  was 
that  between  Monitor  and  Mernmac  at  Hampton 
Roads  m  March  1862  The  t>  pe  of  ironclad  known 
as  the  MONITOR  became  popular  B>  1872  the 
French  were  building  iron  and  steel  warships,  and 
m  1876  the  British  started  construction  of  two  all- 
steel  war  vessels  Continuing  development  saw  an 
increase  m  armor  and  improvement  in  range,  size, 
and  accuracy  of  armament  In  1905  the  British 
Dreadnought  was  built,  introducing  the  "all-big- 
gun"  tlass  of  battleship  (see  DREADNOUGHT)  She 
was  armed  with  ten  12-inch  guns  and  was  powered 
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by  steam  turbines  Ships  of  this  type  were  built 
by  most  of  the  great  powers  In  1922  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  on  limitation  of  naval  arma- 
ments (see  NAVAL  CONFKBHNCES)  forbade  a  higher 
tonnage  than  35,000  tons  and  guns  heavier  than 
the  16-moh  caliber  This  agreement  was  later  dis- 
regarded, and  heavier  ships  were  built  In  1944 
the  USS  AfiMourt  (displacement  53,000  tons, 
mam  armament  nine  16-inch  guns),  was  launched. 
The  battleship  as  a  weapon  of  war  has  frequently 
been  said  to  have  been  made  obsolete  upon  the  in- 
troduction of  new  weapons  The  self-propelled 
TOKPEDO  of  the  1880s,  the  SUBMARINE  of  the  First 
World  War,  and  later  aei  lal  bombing  and  torpedo- 
ing were  seen  as  unbeatable  antibattleship  weap- 
ons But  smaller  secondary  guns  and  the  DESTROY- 
ER met  the  challenge  of  the  TOHPKDO  BOAT,  depth 
bombs  proved  an  answer  to  submarines,  and  m- 
t  reased  armor  and  anti-aircraft  guns  defended  the 
battleship  from  air  attack  The  battleship  is  to- 
day still  m  use,  and  in  combat  it  is  protected  by  a 
screen  of  lesser  ships  guarding  against  air  and  suit- 
marine  attack  The  aircraft  tarner,  with  long 
range  aircraft,  has  taken  over  muc  h  of  the  heavy 
assault  work  formerly  done  by  battleships,  but  the 
carrier's  advantage  in  offensive  range  may  possi- 
bly be  nullified  if  battleships  are  equipped  with 
large-caliber,  rocket-powered,  guided  missiles 

Warszawa,  Poland   see  WARSAW 

wart,  pigrnented  outgrowth  of  the  epidermis  of  the 
skin,  m  whu  h  the  papillae  of  the  skin  are  enlarged 
Warts  are  believed  to  be  c  aused  bv  a  virus,  and 
thev  occur  m  various  forms,  thev  ma\  be  flat, 
raised,  threadlike,  or  hornlike  and  cither  single  or 
multiple  Thev  frequently  form  on  the  hands  of 
children  Under  the  direction  of  a  doctor  certain 
chemicals,  eg,  trithloroacotic  acid,  can  be  em- 
ployed in  the  removal  of  some  warts,  and  oleetro- 
c  auterv  is  a  means  of  removing  other  kinds  Some- 
times the\  disappear  without  treatment 

Warta  (vir'tn),  Cor  Warthe  (v'ir'tu),  river  of  cen- 
tral Europe  It  rises  35  nu  NW  of  Crac  ow  (Poland) 
and  flows  492  mi  NW  past  Czestoc  howa,  Poznan, 
and  Landsberg  into  the  Oder  ut  KUstrin  (Branden- 
burg) It  is  na\  igable  for  about  half  its  length,  its 
tributarv ,  the  Notee,  mdiroc  tlj  connects  it  with  the 
Vistula 

Wartburg  (vart'boork),  famed  castle  near  Eisenach, 
Thunugia,  central  German)  Built  c  1070,  later 
enlarged,  and  renovated  in  the  19th  cent  ,  it  was 
the  seat  of  the  medieval  landgiavcs  of  Thuringia 
It  was  the  s<  one  in  1207  of  the  SanQerhrieg,  a  c  on- 
test  of  minnesingers  in  whn  h  Hemnc  h  von  Ofter- 
dmgen,  Wolfram  von  Ks<  hen  bat  h,  and  Walthor 
von  der  Vogelweide  took  part  and  which  forms 
part  of  the  action  of  Wagner's  lannhnuser  St 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary  lived  here  until  1227  In 
1521  Martin  LUTHFR  was  brought  to  the  c  astle  for 
his  protection  In  the  elector  of  Saxem\ ,  and  here  he 
completed  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
The  spot  on  the  wall  of  Luther's  study  where  Lu- 
ther threw  an  inkpot  at  a  vision  of  the  devil  is 
still  shown  to  visitors  In  1817  German  students 
/net  at  the  Wartburg  to  protest  against  the  reac- 
tionary polities  of  the  German  Confederation, 
thev  founded  the  united  German  BuiiscHhN- 
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Wart  on,  Joseph,  1722-1800,  English  critic  and  poet, 
educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford  He  took  holy 
orders  (1744)  and  served  several  cuies  The  Enthu- 
siast, an  early  example  of  romantic  nature  poetry, 
appeared  in  1744  and  was  followed  in  1746  by  a 
volume  of  odes  The  notes  and  essays  appended  to 
his  edition  of  Vergil  (1753)  won  favor  and  led  to 
his  contributing  several  critical  essays  (1753-56) 
to  Hawkeswot  th's  Adienturer  He  became  second 
master  at  Winchester  in  1755  and  advanced  to  the 
headma-steiship  m  1766  In  1756  came  the  first 
volume  of  his  chief  work,  An  Essay  on  the  Genius 
and  Writings  of  Pope,  which  adversely  criticized  the 
classical  tendencies  of  18th-century  poetry  as  op- 
posed to  the  more  romantic  aspects  of  Elizabethan 
verse  The  second  volume  appeared  m  1782,  and  a 
nine- volume  edition  of  Pope  in  1797  He  achieved 
a  reputation  as  a  literary  critic,  posterity,  however, 
remembers  him  as  a  leader  of  the  romantic  revival 
m  literature  See  Eric  Partridge,  ed  ,  The  Three 
Wartons'  a  Choice  of  Their  Verse  (1927) 

Warton,  Thomas,  1728-90,  English  poet  and  literary 
historian,  gratl  Oxfoid,  1747,  brother  of  Joseph 
Warton  fie  took  holy  orders  and  held  several 
livings,  meanwhile  solving  as  a  umvcisity  tutor 
He  early  began  to  write  veise.  The  Pleasure*  of 
Melancholy  (1747)  was  followed  by  The  Triumphs 
of  Ins  (1749),  a  poem  in  praise  of  Oxford,  and 
Newmarket  a  Satire  (1751)  He  contributed  to 
college  miscellanies  and  edited  The  Oxford  Sausage 
(17b4),  an  anthology  of  Oxford  wit  His  reputation 
ior  learning  was  established  by  his  Observations  on 
the  Faerie  Queene  of  Spenser  (1754).  In  1757  he 
became  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford  and  began 
work  on  The  History  of  English.  Poetry  (1774-81) 
It  was  variously  received,  but  modern  scholars 
agree  that  it  was  a  masterly  job,  which,  though 
unfinished  aud  superseded  by  later  discoveries,  is 
still  extremely  valuable.  With  Percy's  Rehques  it 
was  one  of  the  major  influences  in  awakening  in- 
terest in  medieval  poetiy  and  history.  In  1782 


Warton  entei  ed  the  controversy  over  the  "Rowley 
Poems"  (see  CHATTBBTON  and  TYRWHITT),  con- 
tending that  they  were  modern  forgeries  In  1785 
he  was  made  piofessor  of  history  at  Oxfoid,  suc- 
ceeded William  Whitehead  as  poet  laureate,  and 
brought  out  an  excellent  critical  edition  of  Milton's 
shorten  poems  See  biographies  by  W.  P  Kor 
(1911)  and  Clarissa  Rinaker  (1916),  study  by  Ed- 
mund Gosse  (1915),  Eric  Partridge,  ed  ,  The  Three 
Wartone  a  Choice  of  Their  Verw  (1927). 

Warwick,  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  (bc'thum, 
wo'rlk),  d.  1315,  English  nobleman,  of  a  distin- 
guished family  Ho  was  active  m  Edward  I's 
campaigns  in  Scotland  Foremost  opponent  of 
Piers  GAVESTON.  he  was  a  leader  of  the  barons  who 
demanded  (1310)  of  EDWARD  II  that  the  lord  or- 
dainers  be  appointed  Warwick  himself  became 
one,  procured  Gaveston's  banishment,  and  was 
largely  responsible  for  his  death  in  1312,  although 
Warwick  took  no  part  in  the  actual  execution 

Warwick,  John  Dudley,  earl  of:  see  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND, JOHN  DUDLEY,  DUKE  OF 

Warwick,  Richard  de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  (be'- 
rhum),  1382-1439,  English  nobleman  The  son  of 
Thomas  de  Beaut  hanip,  earl  of  Warwick,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1401,  he  fought  against  Owen 
Glendowor  in  Wales  and  the  Percys  at  Shrewsbury 
(1403)  for  Henry  IV  In  1408  he  set  out  for  the 
Holy  Land,  visiting  monarchs  and  fighting  in  a 
tournament  en  route  and  making  a  similarly  at  tive 
return  trip  through  Russia,  Poland,  and  Germany 
After  his  return  (1410),  Beauchamp  executed  sev- 
eral missions,  for  Henry  V,  intludmg  that  as  chief 
English  envoy  to  tho  Council  of  Constant e  (1414), 
and  he  fought  with  notable  sut  t  ess  in  Franc  e  For 
capturing  Aumale,  Normand>,  he  was  made  duke 
of  Aumale  From  1429  he  served  as  tutor  and 
guardian  to  tho  young  Heiirv  VI  until  he  was 
made  (14J7)  lieutenant  of  France  and  Normandy, 
a  position  he  held  for  the  remaining  two  y  ears  of 
his  life  Hit  hard  de  Beauchamp  was  a  man  of 
pietj  and  towtovy  and  was  famed  throughout 
Europe  as  a  c  hivalric  knight  His  daughter  Anne 
married,  and  brought  the  earldom  to,  Richard 
Neville,  eail  of  WVHWIOK 

Warwick,  Richard  Neville,  earl  of  (nfi'vul),  1428  71, 
English  nobleman,  c  ailed  the  Kingmaker  The 
grandson  of  Ralph  Neville,  earl  of  WFHTMORUVD. 
and  thus  t  ounce  ted  with  the  house  of  Latuastei, 
he  was  also  the  nephew  of  Cecily  Neville,  wife  of 
Ruhard,  duke  of  YOKK  Through  his  wife,  \IIIH 
de  Beauchamp,  he  inherited  the  earldom  of  \Vai- 
witk  and  the  huge  Beauchamp  estates  in  War- 
wit  k  Thus  by  virtue  of  his  farnilv  and  luiulx, 
Warwick  was  from  youth  the  most  powerful  noble 
in  England  and  the  pruic  ipal  baronial  figure  in 
the  Wars  of  the  ROHI-H  With  his  father,  the  earl 
of  Salisbury,  V\  -irwic  k  supported  Richard  of  York 
in  his  piote«  tot*,htp  of  HKNUY  VI  (1453-54)  and 
took  ,up  arms  when  Ric  hard  lost  his  offic  e  He 
was  largeK  responsible  for  the  Yorkist  vu  tory  at 
the  first  battle  of  St  Albatis  (1455)  and  was  ap- 

t >ointed  to  the  strategic  post  of  governor  of  Calais 
n  1459  fighting  broke  out  anew,  and  York,  Salih- 
bur\ ,  and  Warwic  k  were  forced  to  flee  the  <  otintn 
In  1460  thev  returned,  the  king  was  t  aptured  at 
the  battle  of  Northampton,  and  York  was  made 
successor  to  tho  throne  The  queen,  Margin ct  of 
Anjou,  raised  an  army  in  the  north,  defeated  and 
killed  Richard  and  Salisbury  at  Wakefield  (1460), 
and  defeated  Warwick  and  recaptured  Henry  at 
the  setond  battle  of  St  Albans  (1461)  But  Rich- 
ard's son,  hdwaid  won  the  battle  of  Mortimer's 
Cross  (1461),  enteied  London,  and  was  protlmmed 
king  as  EDW  MID  IV  Henry  and  Margaret  weie 
decisively  defeated  at  Towton  (1461)  and  Edward 
wa«  crowned  Warwick  was  now  the  principal  man 
in  England,  and  the  Nevilles  received  all  favors, 
but  Edward  resent  ed  tho  earl's  domination  I  n 
the  midst  of  negotiations  by  Warwick  to  marn 
Edward  to  Bona  of  Savoy,  tho  sister-in-law  of 
Louis  XI  of  France,  the  king  announced  that  he 
had  secretly  married  Elizabeth  Woodville  (1464) 
Edward  now  favored  a  Burgundian  alliance  against 
France,  the  Woodvilles  received  favor,  and  War- 
wick was  in  disgratn  He  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  king's  brother  George,  duke  of  CLARK  NCR.  to 
whom  he  married  his  daughter  Isabel  against  Iki- 
ward's  orders  They  began  to  stir  up  msui  ret  turns 
In  1469  Warwick  and  Clarence  captured  Edward 
and  regained  power  In  1470,  however,  Edward 
accused  the  two  of  treachery,  and  they  fled  to 
France  Louis  XI  now  persuaded  Warwick  and 
Queen  Margaret  to  <  ornpose  their  differences,  and 
Warwit  k  invaded  England  as  a  Lancastrian  (1470) 
Edward  fled  and  Henry  VI  was  restored.  Within 
six  months  Edward  setured  Burgundian  aid,  re- 
landed  in  England,  and  was  joined  by  Clarence 
The  king  and  Warwit  k  met  in  battle  at  Barnot, 
and  the  earl  was  defeated  and  was  slam  in  flight 
Although  an  able  diplomat  and  a  man  of  great 
energy,  Warwick  owed  much  of  his  greatness  to 
his  birth  and  marriage.  He  has  been  called  "the 
last  of  the  barons"  because  he  represented  the 
great  noblemen  in  open  opposition  to  tho  crown 
By  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Isabel  to  Clarence 
and  the  marriage  after  his  death  of  his  daughter 
Anne  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  later  Richard  III, 
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all  of  Warwick's  property  went  to  the  royal  house. 
Sec  Charles  Oman,  Warwick  the  Kingmaker  (1893) 

Warwick,  Thomas  de  B«auchamp,  earl  of  (bC'chum) , 
d  1401,  English  nobleman,  of  an  ancient  and 
pow erful  famuy  He  wa«  one  oi  the  lords  appointed 
by  the  Good  Parliament  of  1370  to  inquire  into  the 
gov  ernment  and  was  later  one  of  the  gover  nors  of 
the  young  RICHARD  II  As  Richard  assumed 
power,  Warwick  joined  the  hurona  who  opposed 
the  acts  of  Richard's  favorite  courtieis  and  was  one 
of  the  lords  appellant  (1387)  who  accused  them  of 
treason  and  curbed  Richard's  power  When  Rich- 
ard resumed  control  (1389),  Warwick  retired  to  his 
estates  until  his  sudden  ai  rest  for  treason  in  1  J97 
Ho  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London  (in  the 
Beauchamp  Tower,  named  for  him)  unhl  the 
acceHHion  of  Henry  IV,  when  he  wan  released 

Warwick,  county,  England    Hee  WAHWUKHHIKE 

Warwick  (wcYrtk,  w6r'wtk),  town  (pop  7,130). 
Queensland,  Austialm,  on  the  Condaimne  river  and 
SW  of  Brisbane  It  is  a  rail  centei  in  a  Iruitgrowing 
legion 

Warwick  (wor'wlk,  wo'iTk),  village  (pop  1,504),  SE 
Que  ,  S  of  \irtoriaville  II  has  woolen  and  wood- 
woikmg  nulls  and  makes  plastics 

Warwick  (wcVrlk),  immi.  ipal  borough  (pop  13,459), 
co  seat  of  Warwickshire,  England,  on  the  Upper 
A\on  and  SE  of  Birmingham  Above  the  river,  on 
u  io<ky  hill,  ASthelfliBd,  daughter  of  King  Alfred, 
built  a  castle  in  915  Of  the  present  occupied 
structure,  Caesar's  Tower,  147  ft  high,  i«  the  oldest 
part  The  parliamentarian*  successfully  defended 
the  castle  in  1042  The  Wai  wick  Vane,  found  in 
Hadrian's  villa  at  Tivoli,  is  in  the  <  astle,  which  has 
other  famous  antiquities  and  art  works  St 
Muiy's  Church  dates  partly  fiom  the  12th  cent  , 
partially  buined  in  1094,  it  was  rebuilt  by  William 
\\  ilson,  a  pupil  of  Wren  The  Beauchamp  Chapel 
(144.1  -04)  is  noteworthy  In  the  c  hurch  are  monu- 
ments to  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  to 
his  (ountess,  and  to  Robert  Dudlc>,  earl  of  Leices- 
ter (founder  of  Leycoster  Hospital,  1571.  a  half- 
timbered  building),  and  a  Noiman  crypt  The 
oast  and  west  gates,  each  with  a  chajtel,  remain  of 
the  town  walls  Walter  Savage  Landor  was  born 
in  \\arwick  A  racing  meet  is  held  in  the  spring 
Tho  borough  has  farm  trade  and  manufacturer 
of  furniture,  farm  implements,  and  gelatin 

Warwick  (wcVwIk,  wcVrlk)  1  Village  (pop  2,5*4), 
810  N  Y,  near  the  N  J  line  SW  ot  New  burgh, 
settled  (  1746.  me  1807  A  state  training  school 
for  bovs  is  hero  2  City  (pop  28  757),  central  R  I  , 
8  of  Providence,  me  as  a  c  itv  1031  This  area,  the 
Shawomet  of  the  Indians,  wan  settled  by  Samuel 
GOUTON  in  1042  and  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
](>44  Its  \illagos  include  Apponaug  (administra- 
tive center,  on  Greenwich  Bay),  Hillsgrove  (site  of 
the  state  airport),  Wai  wick,  and  se\eral  resorts 
Warwick  village  was  nearly  destroy «>d  (107H)  in 
King  Philip's  War  The  town's  textile  industry 
dates  from  1744  Gaspee  Point  S  of  Pawtuxet, 
was  the  sc  ene  of  the  burning  of  the  «V<i*/*p  in  1772 
Nathanael  Greene  was  born  in  War* ic  k  The 
Gov  William  Greene  House  in  \\arwick  village 
dates  from  the  17th  cent 

Warwickshire  (w&'nkshTr)  or  Warwick,  inland 
county  (983  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop  1,535,007,  1948 
estimated  pop  1,821,170),  central  England  The 
tenain  is  gently  rolling,  with  outi  roppings  of  the 
(  otowold  Hills  in  the  south  Tlie  Upper  Avon, 
flowing  south westernU ,  is  the  chief  river  There 
are  \cstiges  of  the  ancient  forest  of  Arden  The 
legion  is  a  varied  one,  largeh  given  to  pastoral 
(sheep  raising)  and  agricultural  pursuit*,  but  also 
c  ontaining  the  great  induwtiial  <  enters  of  Birming- 
ham and  Coventry  (which  suffered  some  of  the 
heaviest  air  attacks  on  Britain  in  the  Second 
W  orld  Wai)  There  are  c  oal  deposits  in  the  north- 
east and  deposits  of  iron  ore,  limestone,  and  fire- 
c  la\  .  Ono  of  P/ngland's  most  famou-*  public  schools 
is  at  Rugby.  There  are  numerous  traces  of  Roman 
occupation,  ecclesiastical  remains,  sin  h  as  the 
abhe\s  of  Merevale  and  Stoneleigh,  and  the  nuns 
of  Kemlworth  Castle  Waiwuk  Castle  is  largely 
intact  The  manor  at  Cornpton  Wvnvatos  is  one 
of  the  finest  surviving  pieces  of  Khzalx»than  archi- 
tecture The  county  is  rich  in  hterarv  assoc  mtions, 
Shakspere's  birthplace  at  Htratford-on-Avon,  with 
the  great  Memorial  Theater,  is  one  of  England's 
most  popular  literarj  shrines  See  Victoria  Hi*- 
tmu  of  Wanrick  (5  vola  ,  1904-49),  Arthur  Alee, 
Warunckshire  (1030) 

Wasatch  Range  (wo'sach),  part  of  the  Rookv  Mts  , 
extending  from  Idaho  S  to  central  Utah  Most  of 
the  important  cities  of  Utah  he  just  we«t  of  the 
range  The  higheht  point  is  Mt  Timpanogos 
(1J.008  ft),  near  Provo 

Waseca  (woso"ku,  wo'~),  citv  (pop  4,270),  eo  seat 
of  Waseca  co  ,  SE  Minn  ,  N  of  Albert  Lea,  m  a 
farm  and  dairy  region  on  Clear  Lake,  settled  before 
1S70  A  state  university  experiment  station  and 
demonstration  farm  is  here 

Wash,  the,  estuarme  inlet  of  the  North  Sea,  20  mi. 
long  and  15  mi  wide,  between  Lincolnshire  and 
Norfolk,  England  It  receives  the  Witharn,  Wei- 
land,  None,  and  Ouse  rivers  It  is  mostly  shallow 
with  low,  marshy  shores,  and  navigation  is  im- 
peded by  sandbanks. 
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Wt-Sha-Quon-Asin:  see  GRRY  OWL. 

Washbtim,  Cadwallader  Golden,  see  WASHBTJRN, 

ISRAEL. 

Washburn,  Charles  Ames:  see  WABBBURN,  ISRAEL 
Washburn,  George,  1833-1915,  American  Congre- 

gational missionary  and  educator.   In  1858  he  was 


. 

sent  to  Turkey,  and  he  was  later  a  professor,  ac  ting 
president  (1871-77),  and  president  (1877-1900)  of 
Roberts  College,  Constantinople  He  became  an 


, 

authority  on  Turkish  and  Balkan  affairs  His 
memoirs  were  published  m  1909. 

Washburn,  Israel,  18H-83,  US  Representative 
(1851-01)  and  governor  of  Maine  (  1801-62)  The 
oldest  of  the  politically  prominent  Washbuni 
brothers,  all  born  m  Livermore,  Maine,  Isiael  was 
admitted  to  the  bai  in  1834  and  later  served  in  the 
Maine  legislature  As  a  Congressman  he  had  a 
large  part  in  founding  the  Republican  party  after 
the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  m  1854 
and  is  one  of  those  credited  with  having  suggested 
its  name  He  was  an  offac  lent  chief  executive  of 
Maine  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  Civil  War  and 
later  was  collector  of  the  port  of  Portland  for  some 
15  years  See  Gaillard  Hunt,  Jurat  I,  Ehhu  and 
Cadwat  latter  WtuNturn  (1925)  His  brother, 
Cadwallader  Golden  Washburn,  1818-82,  was  a 
US  Representative  (1855  01,  1807-71)  and  gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin  (1872-74)  In  1842  he  began  to 
practice  law  at  Mineral  Point,  \\  is  In  the  Civil 
War,  Washbuni,  a  Republican,  left  Congress  for 
the  army,  served  m  most  of  the  Western  campaigns, 
and  at  the  war's  end  was  a  major  general  of  volun- 
teers commanding  the  Dept  of  Western  Tennessee 
at  Memphis  After  two  post-war  terms  in  Con- 
gress and  one  term  as  Wisconsin's  chief  executive, 
Washburn,  who  had  made  a  fortune  in  land,  de- 
voted himself  to  his  manv  industrial  affairs  He 
was  one  of  the  nation's  leading  flour  manufactur- 
ers The  Washburn  Observatory  at  the  Umv  of 
Wisconsin  was  one  of  his  philanthropic  gifts  A 
third  brother,  Charles  Ames  Washburn,  1822-89, 
was  graduated  from  Bowdom  College  in  1848 
After  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Mineral  Point, 
Wis  ,  he  moved  to  California,  where  he  became 
editor  and  then  owner  of  the  San  Francisco  Alia 
California  anci  later  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Daily  Times  A  founder  of  the 
Republican  party  in  that  state,  he  was  appointed 
(1801)  commissioner  to  Paraguay  by  President 
Lincoln  and  held  ministerial  rnnk  there  from  1H63 
to  1808  In  the  War  of  the  Triple  \lhaiue,  Wash- 
burn  undoubtedly  conspired  against  President 
Francisco  Solano  LApci  and  was  forced  to  escape 
on  the  US  gunboat  Wasp  His  actions  helped  to 
make  Latin  \mencans  long  distrustful  of  U  S 
diplomats  He  wrote  The  History  of  Paraguay 
(1871)  KlihuB  WAHUBI  HNE  was  another  brother 

Washburn.  ILurnbei  town  (pop  1,805),  NE  Maine, 
on  the  Aroostook  and  NW  of  Presque  Isle,  settled 
c  1829,  me  1801  2  City  (pop  2,303),  co  seat  of 
Bayfield  co  ,  N  Wis  ,  on  Chequamegon  Bay  of  Lake 
Superior  and  N  of  Ashland,  founded  1884,  me 
1904  It  is  a  trade  center  for  a  dairy,  lumber,  and 
fruit  region  There  is  a  ranger  station  A  state 
fish  hatchery  is  near  Washburn 

Washburne,  EUhu  Benjamin,  1810-87,  U  S  Repre- 
sentative (1853-09)  and  diplomat,  b  Livermore, 
Maine,  brother  of  Israel  W\S»HBI.HN  and  also  of 
Cadwallader  C  and  Charles  A  Washburn  On 
leaving  home  in  1830  he  added  an  "e"  to  his  family 
name  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  Massachusetts,  he 
opened  (1840)  his  law  piactice  m  Galena,  III  In 
Congress  he  bee  ame  a  radical  Republican  noted  for 
his  efforts  to  limit  expenses  Washburne  had  pro- 
moted the  fortunes  of  Ulysses  S  Grant  early  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  when  Grant  became  President  he 
made  his  benefactor  Secretary  of  State,  although 
Washburne  was  completely  unqualified  for  that 
important  post  However,  he  resigned  almost 
immediately  to  become  minister  to  France  (1809- 
77)  In  the  Franc  o-Prussian  War,  he  remained  in 
Pans,  the  only  diplomat  theie,  and  made  the  U  S 
legation  a  refuge  during  the  siege  of  the  citv  and 
the  subsequent  period  of  the  Commune  of  Paris 
Washburne  later  lived  in  Chicago  See  hus  Recol- 
lections of  a  Minister  to  Franct,,  18hi>-1817  (1887), 
Gaillard  Hunt.l  Israel,  Ehhu,  and  Cadwallader 
Washhurn  (1925) 

Washburn  Municipal  University:  see  TOP&KA, 
Kansas 

Washington,  Booker  Taliaferro,  c  1858-1915,  Amer- 
ican Negro  educator,  b  Franklin  co  ,  Va  His 
mother  was  a  mulatto  slave  on  a  plantation,  hw 
father  a  white  man  After  the  Civil  W  ar,  he  w  orked 
as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  in  salt  furnaces  and 
coal  mines  in  Maiden,  W  Va  ,  until  he  was  able  to 
make  his  way  to  Hampton  Institute  and  by 
janitor  service  pay  for  three  years  of  study  (1872- 
75)  He  then  taught  at  Maiden  before  studying  at 
W  ayland  Seminary.  Washington,  D  C  Appointed 
an  instructor  at  Hampton  Institute  in  1S79,  he 
was  given  charge  of  the  training  of  75  Indians, 
under  the  guidance  of  Gen  S  C  Armstrong,  and 
he  later  developed  the  night  school  In  1881  he 
was  chosen  to  organise  a  school  for  Negroes  at 
TtftXRGKE,  Ala  As  principal  of  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute he  became  a  notable  factor  in  education,  ex- 
panding and  developing  the  institution  with  wis- 
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dom  and  foresight,  emphasising  the  importance  of 
industrial  training  to  produce  real  efficiency  and 
independence  for  the  Negro  He  traveled  and  lec- 
tured in  the1  interests  of  his  work,  both  in  tho 
United  States  and  in  Luiope,  l>emg  counted  among 
the  ablest  public  speakers  of  his  tune  In  1892  the 
Tuskegee  Conference  was  founded  He  was  the 
organizer  of  the  National  Negro  Business  League  m 
1900  He  received  honorary  degiees  from  Dart- 
mouth and  Harvard  Among  his  many  published 
works  are  his  admirable  autobiography,  Up  from 
Slavery  (1901),  Tfu  Future  of  the  American  Negro 
(1899),  Tuskewe  and  It*  People  (1905),  Life  of 
Frtderirt  D<>u0la*8  (1907),  The  Story  of  the  Negro 
(1909),  and  \ty  Larger  Education  (1911)  See  E  J 
Scott  and  L  B  Stowe,  Booker  T  Wa»hington 
Builder  of  a  Civilization  (1910),  E  D  Washington, 
ed  ,  Selected  Xpetche*  of  Booker  T  Washington 
(1932) ,  Basil  Mathews,  Hooker  T  Washington  Edu- 
cator and  Interracial  Intirpreter  (1948) 
Washington,  Bushrod,  1702-1829,  American  jurist, 
b  Westmoreland  c  o  ,  Va  ,  nephew  of  George  Wash- 
ington He  was  an  original  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1778  Having  served  (1780- 
82)  in  the  Americ  an  Revolution,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates  and  of  the  Vir- 
ginia convention  that  adopted  (1788)  the  Consti- 
tution In  1798  he  was  appointed  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supieme  Court  Bushrod  Washington 
was  exec  utor  of  George  Washington's  estate  and 
aided  John  Marshall  in  writing  his  biographv  of 
Washington  He  helped  organize  the  Americ  an 
Colonization  Society  in  1810 

Washington,  George,  1732-99,  first  President  of  the* 
United  States  (1789-97),  commandei  in  chief  of 
the  Continental  arrnv  in  the  Americ  an  Revolution, 
called  tlie  Father  of  His  Country  He  was  born  on 
Feb  22,  1732  (Feb  11,  1731  /'tt,  OS),  the  first- 
son  of  Augustine  Washington  and  his  second  wife, 
Mary  Ball  Washington,  on  the  familv  estate  (later 
known  as  WAKFMKLD)  on  Pope's  Creek,  an  affluent 
of  the  Potomac ,  in  Westmoreland  co  ,  Va  The 
Ancestral  home  of  the  Wafehingtons  was  Si  i  OR\VK 
MANOR,  Northamptonshire,  England,  but  thev 
had  been  in  Virginia  since  1050  or  1057,  when 
John  Washington,  son  of  Lawrence  Washington, 
an  Oxford-educated  Anglican  clergyman,  emigrat- 
ed from  England  The  W  aldingtons  had  plaved  a 
modest  role  in  tho  development  of  the  Northern 
Neck,  tho  vast  proprietary  between  the  Rappa- 
hannoc  k  and  Potomac  rivers,  and  George's  father, 
Augustine,  grandson  of  John,  wra»  a  moderately 
well-to-do  planter  Augustine  (Gus  to  his  friends) 
had  altogether  10  children,  four  bv  his  first  wife, 
Jane  Butler,  and  six  by  his  second  wife,  George's 
mother  George  was  c  losest  to  (indeed  he  idolized) 
his  half  brother  Lawrence,  Augustine's  eldest  son 
Lawrence  was  educated  in  England,  as  Augustine 
himself  had  been,  and  George  first  met  him  on  his 
return  to  Virginia  c  1738  The  fa<  t  that  Lawrence 
served  as  a  captain  in  the  Virginia  contingent  that 
took  part  in  Admiral  Edward  Vernon's  unsuccess- 
ful expedition  (1741)  against  Cartagena,  New  Gra- 
nada (now  Colombia),  made  him  all  the  more  a 
hero  in  George's  eves  For  his  part,  Lawrence  l>e- 
came  a  wise  and  affectionate  counselor  to  the  boy 
and  a  second  father  to  him  after  the  death  of  their 
father  in  1743  Of  George's  own  meager  educ  ation 
nothing  is  known,  but  it  mav  be  assumed  that  be- 
tween his  7th  and  1  Ith  vears  he  received  as  good 
a  schooling  as  could  l>e  hid  in  the  neighborhood 
of  his  home  \ugustme's  will  provided  nmplv  foi 
his  widow  and  his  sons  Lawrence,  l>eing  the  eldest, 
natuiallv  received  the  largest  share  and  added  to 
his  fortune  b\  marrving  (\~41)  Anne  (or  Nancv) 
Fairfax,  daughter  of  Col  William  1-airfax,  the 
c  ousin  and  agent  of  tho  mighty  proprietor  of  the 
Northern  Neck  (see  I«AIIIHX,  THOMAS  FAIRFAX, 
OTH  BARON)  This  union  was  as  advantageous  for 
George  as  it  was  for  Lawrence,  for  it  allied  him 
with  one  of  the  most  powerful  families  of  Virginia, 
a  connec  turn  whu  h  laigelv  shaped  his  c  areer  Next 
to  Lawrence  himself  tho  kmdh  Colonel  Fairfax 
was  the  most  important  influenc  e  in  George's  earlv 
life  Lawrence  urged  that  George  pursue  a  mari- 
time career,  but  Mary  Washington,  possessive  of 
her  first-born,  vetoed  this  idea  B\  1747  George, 
now  15  and  adept  at  simple  mat  hematic  s,  was  earn- 
ing small  fees  bv  surveving,  and  the  next  vear  he 
was  invited  to  go  with  the  party  that  was  to  sur- 
vey Baron  Fairfax's  lands  W  of  the  Blue  Hidge 
Hw  mother,  surprisingly,  gavo  him  permission 
This  was  an  impoitant  milestone  in  his  life,  for  it 
marked  his  first  long  journey  from  home  and  his 
first  eontac  t  with  the  frontier  In  1749  he  was 
appointed  to  his  first  public  office,  surve\or  of 
newly  created  Culpeper  co,  and  through  Law- 
rence he  became  interested  in  the  OHIO  COMPVNY, 
which  had  as  its  object  the  exploitation  of  Western 
lands  He  accompanied  (1751  52)  his  Moved 
half  brother  to  Barbados  in  an  attempt  to  restore 
Lawrenc  e's  tailing  health  There  George  survived 
a  siege  of  smallpox  and  was  thus  rendered  immune 
to  the  disease  that  plagued  his  troops  in  the  Revo- 
lution However,  Lawrence,  shortlv  after  his  re- 
turn to  his  MOUNT  VERNON  home,  succumbed 
(July,  1762)  at  the  age  of  34  or  35  to  tuberculosis. 
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*  George  wag  one  of  the  executors  of  his  estate,  part 
of  which  he  inherited  He  also  inherited  part  of 
Lawrence's  duties  as  adjutant  of  the  colony,  an 
offioe  divided  among  four  men  after  Lawrence's 
death.  As  district  adjutant,  which  made  (Dec  , 
1752)  him  Major  Washington,  he  was  charged 
with  training  the  militia  in  the  quarter  assigned 
him.  For  a  voung  man  not  yet  21  he  had  come 
forward  rapidly,  and  he  was  intensely  ambitious 
to  go  even  farther  Washington  first  gained  public 
notice  late  in  1753  when  he  volunteered  to  carry  a 
message  from  Gov  Robert  DINWIDDIB  of  Virginia 
to  the  French  moving  into  the  Ohio  country,  warn- 
ing them  to  quit  this  territory  claimed  by  the 
British  king  On  this  mission  (Nov  ,  1753-Jan  , 
1754)  to  Fort  Le  Bceuf  (on  the  site  of  present 
Waterford,  Erie  co  ,  Pa  ),  Washington  had  the  val- 
uable services  of  the  experienced  frontiersman 
Christopher  GIST  In  delivering  the  message 
Washington  learned  that  the  French  were  planning 
a  further  advance,  and  so,  hastening  back  to  Vir- 
ginia, he  was  commissioned  lieutenant  colonel  by 
Dinwiddie  and  set  out  with  c  400  men  to  reinforce 
the  post  at  the  junction  of  the  Allegheny  and 
Monongahela  rivers  (aoe  DCQUEHNB,  FORT)  which 
Dinwiddie  had  ordered  built  The  French,  how- 
ever, captured  the  post  before  he  could  reach  it, 
and  on  hearing  that  they  wore  approaching  in 
force  Washington  retired  to  the  Great  Meadows 
to  build  (July)  an  entrenched  camp  (see  Nn'ts- 
SITY,  JfcoRT)  Late  in  May  he  had  won  his  first 
military  victory  (and  his  colonelcy),  when  he  sur- 
prised (through  the  mtelhgcru  e  of  nis  Indian  allies) 
a  small  body  of  French  troops  The  French  soon 
avenged  thia  defeat,  ovei  whelming  him  with  a 
superior  force  at  tort  NecessiU  on  July  3,  1754 
"I  went  out,  was  soundly  beaten,"  he  dejectedly 
reported  He  surrendered  on  easy  terms  on  July  4 
and  returned  to  Virginia  with  the  survivors  of  ma 
command  These  battles  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  last  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  in  America, 
in  which  Washington  was  to  figure  further  As  an 
aide  to  Edward  BKADDOCK  he  acquitted  himself 
with  honor  m  that  general's  disastrous  expedition 
against  Fort  Duquesne  in  1755  After  that  debacle 
he  was  appointed  commander  m  chief  of  the  Vir- 
ginia militia  to  defend  tho  frontier,  and  in  1758  ho 
commanded  one  of  the  three  brigades  in  the  expedi- 
tion headed  by  Geii  John  FOKBRS  which  took  an 
abandoned  Fort  Duquesne  With  this  episode  his 
pre-Revolutionary  military  career  endexi  He  had 
learned  much,  but  hardly  everything  that  a  good 
officer  must  know  Now,  late  in  1758,  a  tall  (b  ft.), 
well-built,  strong  young  man  of  nearly  27  years,  he 
returned  his  Virginia  commission  and  began  a  new 
life,  He  was  neither  the  prig,  the  paragon,  nor  the 
awesome  figure  that  earlier  biographers  pictured 
Rather  he  was  "an  immensely  vital  and  definitely 
emotional  young  man  "  Moral,  just,  patient,  and 
amiable,  he  was  also  fiercely  ambitious,  lacking  in 
humor,  obstinate,  acquisitue,  and  extremely  sensi- 
tive— a  complicated  personality  He  was  in  lovo 
with  Sally  (Sarah  Gary)  Fairfax,  the  wife  of  George 
William  Fairfax,  his  neighbor,  friend,  and  son  of  his 
patron,  the  colonel  This  he  told  her  after  he  had 
already  become  engaged  to  the  young,  rich  widow, 
Martha  Dandridge  Custis  There  was  nothing 
illicit  in  their  relationship,  though  it  might  have 
caused  some  scandal  had  not  the  discreet  Sally 
been  a  lady  of  character  equal  to  his  own  This 
interesting  episode,  however,  passed  quickly,  and 
the  marriage  of  George  and  Martha  Washington 
was  a  long  and  happy  one  He  took  his  bride  and 
her  children  to  Mt  Vernon  and  there  settled  down 
to  the  life  of  a  Virginia  gentleman  He  was  a  mem- 
ber (1759-74)  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  became  a 
leader  in  Virginian  opposition  to  the  British  colo- 
nial policy,  and  served  (1774-75)  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Continental  Congress  After  the  American 
Revolution  broke  out  at  Concord  and  Lexington, 
the  Congress  organized  for  defense,  and  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  John  ADAMS,  Washington 
was  named  (June  15,  1775)  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Continental  forces.  He  took  command  (July  3, 
1776)  at  Cambridge,  Mans  ,  and  found  not  an  aimy 
but  a  force  of  unorganized,  poorly  disciplined,  short- 
term  enlisted  mihtia,  officered  by  men  who  wore 
often  insubordinate  He  was  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  holding  the  British  at  Boston  with  a  force 
which  had  to  be  trained  in  the  held,  and  he  was 
constantly  hampered  by  congressional  interference 
Washington  momentarily  overcame  these  handi- 
caps with  the  brilliant  strategical  move  of  occupy- 
ing Dorchester  Heights,  forcing  the  British  to 
evacuate  Boston  on  Mann  17,  1776  Political 
•expediency  compelled  him  to  attempt  to  defend 
New  York  city  with  a  poorly  equipped  and  un- 
trained army  against  a  large  British  land  and  sea 
force  commanded  by  Sir  William  Howe  He  was 
not  yet  experienced  enough  to  conduct  a  large-scale 
action,  and  he  committed  a  military  blunder  by 
sending  part  of  his  force  to  Brooklyn,  where  it  was 
defeated  (see  LONG  ISLAND,  BATTLB  OF)  and  sur- 
rounded With  the  British  fleet  ready  to  close  the 
•only  escape  route,  Washington  saved  his  army 
with  a  masterly  amphibious  retreat  across  the  East 
River  back  to  Manhattan  Seeing  that  this  now 
position  was  completely  untenable,  he  began  a 
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retreat  northward  into  Weateheste*  <».»  which  watf 
marked  by  delaying  actions  at  Harlem  Height*  and 
White  Plains  and  by  the  treat  herous  insubordina- 
tion of  Charles  LBVE  The  retreat  continued  across 
the  Hudson  through  New  Jersey  into  Pennsylvania^ 
as  Washington  learned  military  skill  through  errors. 
With  colonial  morale  at  its  lowest  ebb,  he  invaded 
New  Jersey  On  Christmas  night,  1776,  he  heroi- 
cally crossed  the  Delaware,  surrounded  and  de- 
feated the  British  at  Trenton,  and  pushed  on  to 
Princeton  (Jan  3,  1777),  where  he  defeated  a  sec- 
ond British  force  In  1777  he  attempted  to  defend 
Philadelphia  but  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
BRANDYWINE  (Sept  11).  His  carefullv  planned 
counterattack  at  GRRMAITTOWN  (Oct  4, 1777)  went 
awry,  and  with  this  second  successive  defeat  cer- 
tain discontented  army  officers  and  members  of 
Congress  tried  to  have  Washington  removed  from 
command.  Horatio  GATES  was  ad  vane  ed  as  a  likely 
candidate  to  succeed  him,  but  Washington's  prompt 
action  frustrated  the  so-called  CONW\Y  CABAL 
After  Germantown,  Washington  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  VALLKY  FORGB.  Seldom  in  military  his- 
tory has  any  general  faced  such  wont  and  misery  as 
Washington  did  in  the  winter  of  1777-78  His 
essential  greatness  matched  overv  problem,  and  in 
tho  spring  he  emerged  with  increased  powers  from 
Congress  and  a  well-trained  striking  force,  person- 
ally devoted  to  him,  this  Baron  von  S™  UBEN  and 
tho  marquis  do  LAFAYETTE  had  helped  him  to  c  reate 
The  attack  (Juno  28,  1778)  on  tlte  British  retreat- 
ing from  Philadelphia  to  Now  York  was  vitiated  by 
the  actions  of  Charles  Leo,  but  Washington's 
arrival  on  the  field  prevented  a  general  American 
rout  (see  MONMOUTH,  avrrLt  OK)  However,  the 
fortunes  of  war  soon  shifted  in  favor  of  the  patriot 
cause  with  the  arrival  (1780)  of  French  military 
and  naval  forces  The  masterly  strategy  of 
Nathanael  GREENE,  ably  supported  by  Henry 
(Light-Horse  Harry)  LEK  and  Daniel  MOHQAN  in 
the  South,  helped  heighten  colonial  morale  Their 
CAROLINA  CAMPAIGN  paved  the  way  for  the  YORK- 
TOWN  CAMPAIGN  and  the  final  victoiy,  as  COHN- 
WAI  LIB  surrendered  to  Washington  on  Oct  19, 
1781  Washington  made  the  American  Revolution 
successful  not  only  by  his  personal  military  tri- 
umphs but  also  by  his  skill  in  direc  ting  other  opera- 
tions, such  as  the  SARATOGA  CAMPAIGN  At  the 
war's  end  ho  was  the  moHt  important  man  in  the 
country  He  retired  from  the  army  (at  Annapolis, 
Md  ,  Dec  23,  1783),  returned  to  Mt  Vernon,  and 
m  1784  journeyed  to  the  West  to  inspect  his  lands 
there  Dissatisfied  with  the  weakness  of  the  gov- 
ernment (see  CONFKDERATION,  ARTICLES  OF),  ho 

soon  joined  the  movement  intent  on  reorganizing 
it  In  1785  commissioners  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland  met  at  Mt  Vernon  to  settle  a  dispute 
concerning  navigation  on  the  Potomac  This  meet- 
ing led  to  the  Annapolis  Convention  (1786)  and 
ultimately  to  the  FBDFRAL  CONSTITUTIONAL  CON- 
VENTION (1787).  Washington  presided  over  this 
last  convention,  and  his  influence  in  securing  adop- 
tion of  the  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITFD  STATKB  is 
incalculable  After  a  new  government  was  organ- 
ized, Washington  was  unanimously  chosen  the 
first  Piesident  and  took  office  (April  30,  1789)  in 
New  York  He  was  anxious  to  establish  the  new 
national  executive  above  partisanship,  and  he 
chose  men  from  all  factions  for  the  administrative 
departments  Thomas  JBFFEKSON  (a  liberal)  be- 
came Secretary  of  State,  and  Alexander  HAMILTON 
(a  conservative)  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Wash- 
ington's poise,  prestige,  and  dignity  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  formal  republican  court  made  the 
new  government  respected  at  home  and  abroad 
Washington  demonstrated  his  belief  in  the  nation- 
alism of  his  office  by  traveling  through  the  country, 
receiving  local  leaders  in  a  manner  befitting  the 
head  of  a  great  nation  Many  precedents  were  set, 
thus  in  the  matter  of  the  Indian  treaties,  the  contre- 
temps between  President  and  Senate  resulted  in 
the  lasting  interpretation  of  the  "advice  and  con- 
sent" of  the  Senate  as  the  right  of  that  body  to 
approve  or  disapprove  the  President's  action,  but 
never  to  give  him  formal  advice  before  the  fact 
His  efforts  to  remain  aloof  from  partisan  struggles 
were  not  successful  He  approved  of  Hamilton's 
nationalistic  financial  measures,  and  though  he  was 
by  no  means  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
tho  Treasury,  he  consistently  supported  conserva- 
tive policies  In  the  Anglo-French  war  (1793)  he 
dec  ided  against  Jefferson,  who  favored  fulfilling  the 
1778  military  alliance  with  France,  and  he  took 
measures  against  GEN£T  Jefferson  loft  the  cabinet, 
and  despite  Washington's  efforts  to  preserve  a 
political  truce  the  Republican  party  (later  the 
DEMOCRATIC  PARTY)  and  the  FEDERALIST  PASTY 
were  definitely  organised.  Washington  was  unani- 
mously reeleoted  (1793),  but  his  second  administra- 
tion was  Federalist,  bitterly  criticized  by  Jefferson- 
ians,  especially  for  JAY'S  TREATY  with  England. 
Washington  was  denounced  as  an  aristocrat  and  an 
enemy  of  true  democratic  ideals.  The  WHISKY 
REBELLION  and  trouble  with  the  Indians,  British, 
and  Spanish  in  the  West  offered  serious  problems 
The  crushing  of  the  rebellion,  the  defeat  of  the 
Indians  by  Anthony  WAYNE  at  Fallen  Timbers, 
and  the  treaty  Thomas  PIWOKKCT  negotiated  with 


Spain  settled  some  of  these  troubles.  Foreign 
affairs  remained  gloomy,  however,  and  Washing- 
ton, weary  with  political  life,  refused  to  run  for  a 
third  term.  This  set  another  precedent,  which  was 
continued  until  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  broke  it  in 
1940.  Washington's  Farewell  Addreu  (Sept  17, 
1796),  a  monument  of  American  oratory,  contained 
the  famous  passage  warning  the  United  States 
against  "entangling  alliances  with  foreign  powers. 
Washington  returned  to  Mt  Vernon,  nut  when 
war  with  France  seemed  imminent  (1798)  he  was 
offered  command  of  the  army  War,  however,  was 
averted.  He  died  (Dec  14,  1799),  "first  m  war, 
first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men," and  was  buried  on  his  estate  There  are 
many  portraits  and  statues  of  Washington,  among 
them  the  familiar,  idealized  portraits  bv  Gilbert 
Stuart,  tho  statue  by  Jean  Antoine  Houdon,  who 
also  executed  the  famous  portrait  bust  from  a  life 
mask;  and  paintings  by  Charles  Willson  Peale, 
John  Tmmhull,  and  John  Singleton  Copley.  The 
national  c  apital  is  named  for  him ,  one  state,  several 
colleges  and  universities,  and  hundreds  of  counties, 
towns,  and  villages  of  the  United  States  bear  his 
name  Wakefield  and  Mt.  Vernon  are  national 
shrmee  The  definitive  edition  of  Washington's 
writings  (39  vols  ,  1931-44)  was  edited  bv  John  C 
Fitzpatnck  His  journals — that  of  his  Barbados 
journey  (1892),  that  of  his  journey  to  the  West 
(1906),  the  diaries  (ed  by  John  C  Fitzpatruk,  4 
vols  ,  1925)— all  included  m  the  definitive  edition, 
were  also  edited  separately  An  old  standard  edi- 
tion of  his  writings  is  that  by  Worthington  C  Ford 
(14  vols,  1889-93),  and  Saxe  Commms  edited  a 
one-volume  selet  turn,  liana  Writings  (1948)  There 
have  been  innumerable-  editions  of  hw  Farewell 
Address  and  many  separate  editions  of  others  of 
his  works  His  figure  has  bulked  large  in  drama, 
poetry,  fiction,  and  essays  in  American  literature 
There  havo  boon  a  groat  many  studies  of  phases 
and  incidents  of  his  career  and  a  continual  stream 
of  biogiaphies,  but  it  was  only  in  1948  with  tho 
publication  of  the  first  two  (of  six  projected)  vol- 
umes (carrying  events  down  to  1758)  of  George 
Washington  a  Biography,  bv  Douglas  Southall 
Freeman,  that  a  definitive  biography  began  to 
appear  The  biography  (2  vola  ,  1940)  begun  by 
Nathaniel  W  Stephenson  and  completed  by  Waldo 
H  Dunn  is  full  and  eminently  useful  Tho  early 
biography  by  "Parson"  M.  L  Weems  IB  chiefly 
important  because  it  contained  many  of  the  now 
famous  Washington  legends,  such  as  that  of  the 
cherry  tree  Biographies  of  Washington  bv  eminent 
men  of  another  day  would  include  those  by  John 
Marshall,  Jared  Sparks,  Washington  Irving,  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  Among  the  shorter  biographies 
are  those  by  P.  L  lord  (1896),  W  C  Ford  (1910), 
John  Corbin  (1930),  L  M  Sears  (1932),  and  J  C 
Jjtspatruk  (1933}  See  also  T  G  Frothmgham, 
Washington,  Commander  in  Chief  (1930),  G  A 
Kisen,  Portraits  of  Washington  (3  vols  .  1932);  C 
H  Ambler,  George  Washington  and  the  West  (1936) , 
E  S  Whitelv,  Washington  and  His  Aides- De-Camp 
(1936) ,  Bernard  Knollenberg,  Washington  and  the 
Revolution  (1()40) 

Washington,  Martha,  1731-1802,  wife  of  George 
Washington,  b  New  Kent  co  ,  Va  The  daughter  of 
John  and  !•  ranees  Jones  Dandridge,  she  hrst  mar- 
ried (1749)  Daniel  Parke  Custis  On  his  plantation 
"White  House"  on  the  Pamunkev  river  they  lived 
"a  happy  and  opulent  life  "  She  bore  him  four 
children,  but  the  first  two  died  in  childhood  Custis 
himself  died  in  July,  1757,  leaving  Martha  one  of 
the  wealthiest  ladies  in  Virginia  Washington  first 
met  her  as  early  as  March,  1758,  lost  no  time  in 
proposing,  and  was  just  as  quickly  ace  opted  Thoy 
were  married  in  Jan  ,  1759,  and  Washington  took 
Martha  and  his  readv-made  family,  John  Parke 
Custis  (d  1781)  and  Martha  Parke  Custia  (d 
1773),  to  his  MOUNT  VERNON  estate  They  had  no 
children  of  their  own,  but  John  Parke  Custis  had 
four,  and  after  his  death  Washington  adopted  the 
youngest  two,  Eleanor  Parke  Custw  and  George 
Washington  Parke  Custis,  whose  daughter  married 
Robert  E  Loe  Martha  Washington  had  much 
besides  wealth  to  commend  her,  being  noted  for  her 
great  common  sense,  her  charm,  and  her  aristo- 
cratic graciousness  As  represented  in  the  well- 
known  portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuait,  she  was  also  a 
woman  of  <  onsiderable  beauty.  See  biographies  by 
A.  H  Wharton  (1897)  and  A  C  Desmond  (1942), 
D  8  freeman,  Geotge  Washington,  Vol.  II  (1948) 

Washington,  Mary  (Ball),  17087-1789,  mother  of 
George  Washington,  b  "Epping  Forest,"  Lancas- 
ter co  .  Va  She  became  (1730)  Augustine  Wash- 
ington s  second  wife  George  was  the  eldest  of  her 
four  children 

Washington,  state  (68,192  sq  mi ,  1940  pop.  1,730,- 
191,  1949  estimated  pop  2,582,000),  extreme  NW 
United  States,  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  admitted 
(1889)  as  the  42d  state.  The  capital,  OLYMPJA,  is 
at  the  southern  tip  of  Puget  Sound.  Washington 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Canadian  province 
of  British  Columbia,  on  the  east  by  Idaho,  dn  the 
south  by  Oregon  (with  the  Columbia  river  marking 
much  of  the  boundary),  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific  with  the  deep-cut  Puget  Sound  in  the  north- 
west and  the  gash  of  Gray's  Harbor  further  south. 
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The  topography  fa  marked  by  bold  features  Tho 
lofty  Cascades  run  north  and  south,  rising  to  Mt. 
Rainier  (14.408  ft.);  they  divide  the  state  into  a 
western  and  an  eastern  section  Like  the  Coastal 
Ranges  farther  west,  they  cause  the  moisture  of 
warm  ocean-air  from  the  Japan  Current  to  precipi- 
tate rain  to  the  west  and  block  the  rain  from  the 
semiand  eastern  area  One  of  the  greatest  rivers 
of  the  United  States,  the  COLUMBIA,  drams  both 
of  these  sections  It  come*;  8  from  British  Colum- 
bia in  the  east,  makes  a  great  bend  westward  just 
after  receiving  the  Spokane  and  later  turn?  in 
another  large  bend  generally  southward  After 
being  jomea  by  its  greatest  tributary,  the  SNAKE, 
it  goes  west  again  as  the  Washington-Oregon  bound- 
ary and  cuts  its  way  through  the  Cascades  and  the 
Coast  Range  m  magnificent  gorges  to  reach  the 
Pacific  The  importance  of  the  river  to  Washing- 
ton can  scaicely  be  overestimated  In  early  days 
it  was  a  means  of  transport  and  a  Hulrnon-fish- 
ing  field  for  the  many  tribes  of  Indians  Today 
with  the  development  of  BONNEVILLE  DAM,  GHANI> 
COULEE  DAM,  and  lessor  projects  on  the  mam 
stream  and  its  tributaries,  the  Columbia  system  is 
a  great  source  of  power  for  industry  and  of  n  riga- 
tion  for  farm  development  The  western  well- 
watered  region  of  the  state  has  a  generally  mild  and 
humid  thmate  Great  forests  of  Douglas  firs, 
hemlocks,  and  pines  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cascades, 
the  Coast  Range,  and  detached  mountain  groups 
and  in  the  river  valleys  offer  a  wealth  of  lumber 
and  give  Washington  its  nukname  "Evergreen 
State  "  This  wealth,  exploited  since  the  days  of 
settlement  in  the  1860s,  still  supplies  a  largo  m- 
tome  to  the  state  Mut  h  less  impoitant,  but  still  a 
factor  is  fishing,  not  only  fishing  for  salmon  on  the 
Columbia  and  other  rivers  but  also  commercial 
fishing  for  tuna  off  the  roust  The  western  region, 
notably  in  the  Puget  Sound  aiea,  has  seen  indus- 
trial development,  particularly  during  the  Second 
Woild  War,  with  its  encouragement  of  airplane 
factories  and  other  industries  St  \TTLF,  the  port 
for  ships  going  to  Alaska  Kince  l>efore  the  gold 
strikes,  musht  corned  to  become  one  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  United  States  Other  i  ities  of  impor- 
tance in  the  region  areTACOMA,  BELLINUH\M,  and 
EVERETT  The  Pugot  Hound  area  is  cut  by  many 
little  bays,  and  not  only  the  great  cities  but  many 
lesser  towns  are  ports  It  has  more  than  MX)  islands, 
including  the  picturesque  and  histonc  San  Juan 
Archipelago  (see  S\N  JUAV  BOUNDARY  DISPUTE) 
and  the  large  Whidbey  Ships  from  the  Puget 
Sound  region  sail  north  through  the  Inland  Passage 
to  Alaska,  east  along  the  "great  <  irclo"  lotite  to  the 
Orient,  and  south  for  the  long  tup  through  the 
Panama  Canal  The  groat  southern  entrance  to 
Pugct  Sound  is  Juan  do  Fuca  Strait,  and  on  the 
south  Hide,  across  from  the  Canadian  Van*  ouver 
Island,  IH  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  wheie  jagged 
crests  of  the  OLYMPIC  MOUNTAINS  look  down 
on  snowhelds  and  luxuriant  northern  rain  forests 
on  the  western  slopes  Olympic  National  Paik  has 
been  created  to  pteserve  this  wilderness  area  close 
to  the  crowded  industrial  cities  Tho  western  sec- 
tion of  Washington  is  thus  a  compound  of  contra- 
dictions The  eaatetn  section  is  scarcely  lens  so 
with  its  vast  acres  of  and  land  on  the  Columbia 
Plateau,  the  atomic-enoigy  plant  at  Hanford  in 
the  Second  World  War  and  the  irrigated  orchards 
and  farms  and  dry-land  wheat  fields  that  have  con- 
tiibuted  to  make  the  Inland  Empire  (with  its 
capital  of  SPOKANE),  one  of  the  great  producing 
areas  of  the  nation  The  irrigated  land  in  the 
YAKIMA  and  WENATCHER  vallevs  have  more  than 
proved  the  possibilities  of  irrigation  in  Washington, 
Wenatchee  apples  are  shipped  across  the  world 
More  use  may  be  made  of  the  sparsely  settled 
region  of  rolling  hills  (the  Okanogan  Highlands) 
and  small  fertile  valleys  lying  east  of  the  Okanogati 
river  m  the  generally  mountainous  NE  Washing- 
ton Mountains  also  cut  across  the  southeast,  and 
there  is  to  be  found  some  of  the  mineral  wealth 
that  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  state 
WALLA  WALLA  was  once  a  simply  station  for  camps 
created  by  the  gold  fever  The  gold  ati  ikes  in  the 
Colville  river  country  and  eastward  in  the  present 
Idaho  helped  to  make  Washington's  history  as  a 
sepatate  unit  Its  earlier  history  was  absorbed  in 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  Columbia  river  country 
It  shared  with  OREGON  m  the  coastal  explorations 
of  the  Spanish  under  Bartolome  Ferrelo  and  others, 
the  British  from  the  time  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  to 
that  of  Captain  James  Cook  and  the  thorough 
George  Vancouver,  the  French,  and  the  America 


capped 
Robert 


,  ,  , 

by  the  discovery  of  the   Columbia   by 
Gra 


obert  Gray  The  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
and  the  posts  established  from  John  Jacob  Astor'a 
ASTORIA  helped  to  establish  the  American  claim 
to  the  land  that  is  now  Washington  Later  Fort 
Vancouver,  the  headquarters  of  Dr  John  Mc- 
LOUQHLIN  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  on 
the  site  of  present  Vancouver,  Wash.  When 
American  missionaries  came  in  the  1840s,  the  most 
celebrated  of  them  alt,  Marcus  WHITMAN,  estab- 
lished a  mission  near  the  present  Walla  Walla, 
after  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  (Francois 
Blanohet  and  Modeste  Demons)  had  already  estab- 
lished a  mission  on  the  Cowlitc  river  in  the  Puget 
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Sound  region  in  1839.  Whitman  was  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  British-American  quarrel  over  the 
Columbia  river  country,  which  ultimately  went  to 
the  United  States  The  massacre  of  those  at  the 
Whitman  mission  in  1847  prefaced  the  Indian  wars 
that  slowed  the  settlement  of  Washington  The 
Indian  troubles  did  not,  however,  prevent  ad- 
venturers from  coming  into  the  region  Land 
seekers  coming  into  the  Puget  Sound  region  since 
1845  (when  Tumwater  became  the  end  of  the 
Oregon  Trail)  continued  to  appear,  and  gold  seek- 
ers arrived  even  while  the  trouble  with  the  Cayuse, 
the  Yakima,  the  Nez  Perc6  and  other  tribes,  was 
'going  on,  it  was  not  settled  until  1859,  and  even 
then  later  warfare  occurred  Lumbenng  and  fish- 
ing were  established  as  industries  in  Washington, 
which  in  1863  became  a  territory  with  Isaac  I 
STEVENS  as  the  first  governor  It  contained  a  part 
of  Idaho,  which  was  enlarged  when  Oregon  became 
a  state  in  1859  Tho  real  rush  of  settlement  was, 
however,  delayed  until  the  1880s  Railroad  com- 
munications were  finally  opened  in  1888,  the  first 
of  three  transcontinental  railroads  in  Washington 
Expansion  caused  the  population  to  rise  375  per- 
cent in  the  decade  1880-90,  and  Washington  be- 
came a  state  m  1889  Lumbering  hnd  alieady  be- 
gun its  rise  to  a  stupendous  peak  In  E  Washing- 
ton, the  rolling  hills  and  wide  sago-brush  plains 
were  given  over  to  cattle  and  sheep,  and  agncul- 
ture  began  in  the  rare  green  valleys  (o  g  ,  the  little 
Methow)  Irrigation  also  began  to  produce  tho 
blooming  orchards  and  the  wheat  fields  that  sup- 
ported the  wealth  of  tho  Inland  Empire  (which  m- 
cludes  much  of  Idaho)  These  developments  and 
the  booming  prosperity  of  Seattle  as  the  port  for 
Alaska  helped  keep  the  state  from  suffeung  as 
much  as  the  rest  of  the  nation  in  tho  depression 
\ears  of  the  '90s  Lumbering,  shipbuilding,  and 
fish  canning  built  a  solid  foundation  for  the  state 
The  boom  of  the  First  World  War  forwarded 
Washington,  and  military  installations  helped  to 
increase  prosperity  At  the  same  time  came  the 
greatest  of  the  labor  clashes  that  gave  Washington 
(genet  ally  Democratic  after  1900)  tho  name  of 
being  a  radical  state  The  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  (the  I  W  W  )  appealed  to  shipyard  and 
doc  k  workers  and  to  workers  in  the  logging  camps, 
and  m  1917  the  War  Dept  intervened  in  lumherme 
disputes  After  the  war  a  famous  incident  occurred 
at  Centraha,  when  the  I  W  W  clashed  in  bloody 
fray  with  the  American  Legion  Opposition  to 
radical  doctrines  produced  a  reaction  that  hindered 
labor  organization  until  the  lean  dav&  of  the  1930s 
Then  the  Washington  Commonwealth  Federation 
appeared,  to  decline  later  after  Communist  infiltra- 
tion brought  an  unpleasant  reaction  In  the  de- 
pression New  Deal  measuies  led  to  plans  for  the 
development  of  tho  Columbia  river  valley  that  pro- 
duced the  Bonneville  power  project,  wide  ac  tivities 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admmistiation,  nnd  big 
irrigation  projects  Opinion  in  Washington  was 
sharply  divided  on  the  increase  of  Federal  activity 
In  the  Second  World  War  power  development  on 
the  Columbia  helped  to  push  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural development  to  new  heights  Washington 
after  the  war  seemed  on  the  way  to  matching  in 
productivity  the  varied  physical  beauty  of  the 
state  Important  among  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  the  Univ  of  Washington  and  the  State 
College  of  Washington  See  Ernest  N  Patty  and 
Sheldon  L  Glover,  Mineral  Resource*  of  the  State 
of  Washington  (1921),  Joseph  Shafer,  A  History  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  (1921),  George  W  Fuller,  A 
History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  (1931),  Lancaster 
Pollard  and  Lloyd  Spencer,  A  History  of  the  State 
of  Washington  (4  vola  ,  1937),  Federal  Writers' 
Project,  Washington-  a  Ghiide  to  the  Evergreen  State 
(1941),  Archie  Bums,  The  Roaring  Land  (1942), 
Nard  Jones,  Evergreen  Land  (1947)  O  O  Wmther, 
The  Great  Northwest  (1947) ,  Maimn  W  Smith,  ed  , 
The  Indiana  of  the  Urban  Northwest  (1949) 
Washington,  capital  (1940  pop  6b3,091,  1948  esti- 
mated pop  863,000)  of  the  United  States,  coex- 
tensive (since  1895,  when  GEORGETOWN  became  a 
part  of  Washington)  with  the  DISTRICT  OK  COLUM- 
BIA, on  the  Potomac  river  and  SW  of  Baltimore 
The  rivalry  of  Northern  and  Southom  states  for 
tho  capital  in  1790  ended  when  Jefferson's  follow- 
ers supported  Hamilton's  program  foi  Federal 
assumption  of  state  debts  and  Hamilton's  follow- 
ers, in  return,  voted  to  locate  tho  national  capital 
on  the  Potomac  George  Washington  selected  tho 
exact  spot  for  the  "Federal  City  "  It  was  designed 
by  Pierre  L'ENFANT  and  laid  out  by  Andrew  ELLI- 
COTT  Construction  began  on  the  WHITE  HOUSE  in 
1792  and  on  the  CAPITOL  the  following  year  Con- 
gress held  its  first  session  in  Washington  in  1800, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  waa  the  first  President  to  bo 
inaugurated  here  In  1814  the  Butish  captured 
and  sacked  the  city,  burning  most  of  the  public 
buildings  including  the  Capitol  and  tho  White 
House  Washington  grew  slowly,  and  not  until  tho 
20th  cent  did  it  cease  to  be  an  unkempt  village  and 
assume  an  urban  aspect  The  city,  though  strongly 
manned  dm  ing  the  Civil  War,  waa  several  times 
threatened  by  Confederates,  especially  by  Early 
In  1864.  Developing  from  the  L'Enfant  plan  (a 
gridiron  arrangement  of  streets  out  by  diagonal 
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avenues  radiating  from  the  Capitol  and  White 
House  and  an  elaborate  system  of  parks),  the 
stately  white-stone  city  spreads  out  over  70  sq  mi 
with  open  spaces  at  frequent  intervals  and  many 
fine  houses  as  well  as  public  buildings  Its  larger 
parks  are  the  Potomac,  which  includes  tho  Tidal 
Basin  flanked  by  the  famous  Japanese  cherry 
trees,  Rock  Creek,  Anacostia,  and  the  National 
Zoological  Besides  the  Capitol  and  the  White 
House,  some  other  important  buildings  are  the 
LIBRARY  OK  CONGRESS,  the  Folger  Shakespeare 
Momoiial  Library,  the  National  Archives  Build- 
ing, Constitution  Hall,  the  Supreme  Court  Build- 
ing, the  NATIONAL  GALLERY  or  ART,  the  Pentagon, 
Coicorau  Gallery  of  Art,  Walter  Heed  Hospital, 
and  the  U  S  Naval  Observatory  Best  known  of 
the  city's  many  statues  and  monuments  are  the 
WASHINGTON  MONUMENT,  the  LINCOLN  MEMORIA  L, 
and  the  THOMAS  JHF^FRSON  MEMORIAL  The  Ar- 
lington Memorial  Budge  across  the  Potomac  con- 
nects the  city  with  AHLINOTON  NATIONAL  CEME- 
TKRY  The  Cathedral  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
(Protestant  Episcopal),  known  as  the  National 
Cathedral  or  the  Washington  Cathedral,  is  on  Mt 
St  Alban  MOUNT  VERNON  is  near  the  city 
Among  Washington's  many  institutions  are  the 
Army  War  College,  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF 
AMFRICA,  GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY,  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON  UMVKHHITY,  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY, 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION,  BROOKINOB  INSTITU- 
TION, CARNEOIE  INSTITUTION  OP  WASHINGTON, 
American  Univ  (coeducational,  chartered  1893, 
opened  1914),  Trinity  College  (Catholic,  forworn- 
en,  1897),  Boiling  Field,  the  US  navy  yard,  and 
the  U  S  naval  reeean  h  laboratories  Union  Sta- 
tion and  the  National  Airport  are  the  capital's 
mam  transit  points  Three  highway  bridges  and  a 
railroad  bridge  cross  the  Potomac  here  See 
Federal  Writers'  Pioject,  H  ashington.  City  and 
Capital  (1917),  Margaiet  Leech,  Reveille  in  Wash- 
ington (1941),  Jonathan  Daniels,  Frontier  on  the 
Potomac  (1940) 

Washington.  1  To\vn  (pop  432),  SW  Ark  ,  near  the 
Red  River  One  of  tho  oldost  Arkansas  towns,  it 
was  settled  c  18J4,  from  186.3  to  1865  it  was  the 
state  capital,  and  until  1038,  Hernpstead  county 
seat  Many  fine  old  buildings  remain  S  Town 
(pop  2.089),  W  Conn  .  NE  of  New  Milford,  in 
the  hills,  settled  1734,  me  1779  It  includes  Now 
Preston  and  Washington  villages,  the  Washington 
Green  is  noted  as  a  t\  pical  survival  of  the  English 
17th-century  commons  Gunnery  School  for  boys 
was  established  in  I860  Lake  Waramaug  near 
by  is  a  resort  S  City  (pop  3,637),  co  seat  of 
Wilkes  co  ,  NE  Ga  ,  NW  of  Augusta,  settled  1773, 
laid  out  1780  Among  its  numerous  fine  old  homes 
(in  classic  lovival  design  is  the  Robert  Toombs 
house  (built  1794-1801,  remodeled  1837  by 
Toombs)  4  City  (pop  2,45b),  central  III  ,  just  E 
of  Peona,  in  a  farm  aiea,  me  1857  Canning  is 
done  here  5  City  (pop  9.312),  co  seat  of  Daviess 
co  ,  SW  Ind  ,  near  the  White  River  E  of  Vmcennes, 
settled  1805,  laid  out  1817  It  is  a  trading  center 
with  large  railroad  shops  6  City  (pop  5,227),  co. 
seat  of  Washington  co,  SE  Iowa,  SSW  of  Iowa 
City,  me  1864  It  is  a  trade  center  for  a  rich  farm 
area  Its  manuftu  tuies  include  pearl  buttons  and 
art  calendars  7  Cit\  (pop  1,598),  co  seat  of 
Washington  co  ,  NE  Kansas,  near  tho  Nobr  line 
NW  of  Topeka,  me  1875  Trade  center  for  an 
agricultuial  legion,  it  manufactures  dairy  prod- 
ucts The  city  has  a  couithou&e  (1933)  of  modern 
design  8  Town  (pop  1.J64).  S  central  La  ,  near 
Opelousas,  settled  before  1820  as  a  trade  renter, 
me  1836  9  Citv  (pop  6.756),  E  Mo  ,  on  tho 
Missouri  and  W  of  St  Louis,  settled  before  1818, 
platted  1828,  me  1841  It  is  a  farm  trade  center, 
with  manufactures  of  shoes,  corncob  pipes,  and 
dairy  products  Some  of  the  architecture  and 
customs  of  the  eailv  German  settlers  survive 
10  Borough  (pop  4,643),  NW  N  J  ,  NE  of  Phillips- 
burg,  on  the  old  Morris  Canal,  settled  1741,  uir 
1868  11  Cit\  (pop  8  569),  co  seat  of  Beaufort  co  , 
E  N  C  ,  at  the  head  of  the  Pamheo  estuary  It 
is  the  trade  and  shipping  center  of  a  cotton,  to- 
bacco, corn,  and  truck  aiea  Founded  shortly 
before  1776.  it  is  said  to  bo  the  first  town  named 


for  George  Washington  12  City  (pop  26,166).  co 
seat  of  Washington  co  ,  SW  Pa  ,  SW  of  Pittsburgh, 
settled  1769,  laid  out  1781,  me  as  a  borough  1810, 


as  a  city  1924  The  manufacture  of  glass  and  the 
mining  of  toal  are  important  here  Molybdenum 
is  refined  David  Bradford  House,  erected  in  1787, 
was  a  meeting  place  in  the  Whisky  Rebellion  Lo 
Moyne  House,  built  in  1812,  was  the  home  of  Dr 
Francis  Le  Movne,  abolitionist  leader  Le  Moyne 
Crematory,  built  in  1876.  was  the  first  in  the 
United  States  WASHINGTON  AND  JEFFERSON 
COLLEGE  and  Washington  Seminary  are  here 
13  Village,  R  I  see  COVENTRY  14  Unincorporat- 
ed town  (pop  n  300),  S  central  Texas,  on  the 
Braaos  and  NW  of  Houston,  settled  1821  An  old 
town,  it  saw  the  declaration  of  Texas  independence 
from  Mexico  on  March  2,  1836  A  state  paik  com- 
memorates the  historical  importance  of  the  town, 
also  called  Washington-on-the-Braxos 
Washington,  Port,  military  post  m  the  American 
Revolution,  on  the  highest  point  of  the  northwest 
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shore  of  Manhattan  island  overlooking  the  Hudson 
river,  opposite  FORT  LBE  in  New  Jersey  It  was  a 
hastily  built  earthwork  with  no  water  supply  with- 
in it*  walls  and  no  fortifications  able  to  withstand 
disciplined  attack  by  a  trained  forte  It  was,  how- 
ever, at  a  strategic  location  and  it*  maintenance 
was  a  mark  of  American  prestige  \Vhen  Washing- 
ton was  retreating  before  Howe  m  1776,  he  left  a 
garrison  under  Nathannel  GREENE  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington In  spite  of  Washington's  advue  to  abandon 
the  fort,  Greene  remained  Howe  attacked  the  fort 
and  raptured  it  Nov  6,  177b 
Washington,  Mount,  peak,  6,288  ft  high,  N  N  H  , 
in  the  Presidential  Range,  highest  of  the  White 
Mts.  and  of  the  state  Fiom  its  bare  summit, 
where  there  are  a  hotel  and  a  raeteotological  sta- 
tion (est  1932),  several  states  and  Canada  ma\  be 
seen  The  fiist  recorded  ascent  was  bv  Darby 
Field  in  1642,  a  bridle  path  to  the  summit  was 
completed  in  1840,  an  8C<j-milo  road  in  1861,  and 
a  cog  railroad  in  1869 

Washington,  State  College  of,  at  Pullman,  land- 
ginrit  and  state  supported,  coeducational,  char- 
tered 1S90,  opened  1892  It  UK  hides  colleges  of 
agn<  ulture,  homo  economic  s,  mot  lianic  arts  and 
engineering,  sciences  and  arts,  and  veterinary 
medicine  and  schools  of  edu<  .ttion,  mines  and 
geology,  music  and  fine  aits,  pharmacy ,  and  social 
work.  It  has  a  radio  station  and  a  natural  science 
museum, 

Washington,  Treaty  of,  May,  1871,  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in 
Washington,  D  C.  Its  print  ipal  artic  les  provided 
for  arbitration  of  the  AI,AB\MV  CIAJMS  by  an  in- 
ternational commission  The  treaty  also  provided 
for  arbitration  of  the  S\\  JCAN  Bcn\nvm  Drs- 
PI  TB  and  of  the  Canadian-  Vmeiii  an  fisheries  con- 
troversy Hamilton  Fish,  (J  rant's  Set  retarv  of  State, 
who  was  chiefly  responsible  for  bringing  about  the 
treaty,  headed  the  five  American  ( omnussioners  in 
the  negotiations  The  earl  of  Hipon  led  the  British 
delegation 

Washington,  University  of,  at  Seattle,  state  sup- 
ported, coeducational,  <  bartered  and  opened  1861 
It  has  colleges  of  arts  and  sciemes,  e<  onomus  and 
business,  education,  engineering,  forestry,  mines, 
und  pharmacy  It  also  has  s<  hools  of  art  hitecture, 
art,  dentistry,  fisheries,  home  c<  onomus,  journal- 
ism, law,  hbrananship,  inodifinc,  musu ,  nursing, 
physical  education,  and  social  work  There  are 
a  II  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  experiment  station,  u 
large  wind  tunnel,  forest-produc  ts  and  oceano- 
graphic  laboratories,  the  Pat  ifio  Northwest  histor- 
ic al  and  other  large  library  collections,  two 
theaters,  an  art  gallerv ,  and  a  state  museum 
1  orestry  held  work  is  impoitant 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  it  Washington, 
Pa  ,  for  men  Washington,  chartered  in  1787  as 
an  a<  ademy  and  in  1806  us  a  c  ollege,  was  successor 
to  three  Presbyterian  schools,  pioneers  W  of  the 
Alleghemes,  the  first  opened  c  1780  Jefferson, 
chartered  in  1794  as  an  academy  and  in  1802  as  a 
t  ollege,  opened  c  1791  at  Canonsburg,  Pa  A 
medical  department,  organized  in  Philadelphia  in 
1825,  became  Jeffer«on  Medic  al  ( 'ollege  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  united  in  1865,  and  m  1869  the 
Canonsburg  section  c  losed 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  at  Lexington,  Va  , 
nonsectanan,  for  men  It  was  opened  in  1749  by 
Presbyterians  as  Augu»ta  Ac  udem>  und  had  se\  eral 
sites  before  1780  It  was  called  Liberty  Hall  in 
1776,  Liberty  Hall  Academy  (a  college)  in  1782, 
Washington  Academv  (following  a  gift  from 
George  Washington)  in  1798,  Washington  College 
in  1813,  and  Washington  and  Loe  Uiuv  in  1871 
Robert  E.  LEE  was  president  from  1865  to  1870 
There  are  commerce  and  adnumstiatiou  and  law 
schools,  a  journalism  department,  and  a  college 
The  university  has  a  laige  collection  of  Lee  docu- 
ments The  chapel  contains  Lee's  tomb 
Washington  College  sec  CHKHTKUTOWN,  Md 
Washington  Conference*  see  NU\L  covFt-KKNCts 
Washington  Court  House,  city  (pop  9,402),  co  seat 
of  layette  co  ,  SW  central  Ohio,  SW  of  Columbus 
and  on  Paint  ('reek,  in  a  highly  pioductive  farming 
und  livestock  area,  founded  c  1810  Automobile 
and  airplane  parts  and  hydraulic  pumps  are  made 
Washington  Island,  atoll,  area  6  sq  mi ,  central 
Pac  ific,  one  of  the  Line  Islands  Edmund  FANNING 
discovered  it  in  1798  Annexed  (1889)  by  tho 
British,  it  was  included  in  the  Gilbert  and  Elhce 
Islands  colony  m  1916.  Its  former  name  was 
Prospect  Island 

Washington  Monument,  hollow  shaft,  555  ft  5l/a  in. 
high,  in  Washington,  D  C  It  is  on  tho  Mall,  south 
of  Constitution  Ave  and  west  of  14th  St  In  1783 
Congress  passed  a  resolution  approving  an  eques- 
trian statue  to  George  Washington,  and  L'Enfant 
in  his  plans  (1791)  for  the  Federal  city  included  a 
site  for  such  a  statue  near  the  present  location  of 
the  monument.  However,  Washington  himself  ob- 
jected to  the  expense,  and  nothing  more  was  done 
until  after  his  death  (1799)  when  John  Marshall 
suggested  a  tomb,  but  no  appropriation  was  made 
The  matter  was  discussed  at  other  tunes  but  no 
action  was  taken  by  Congress  In  1832  the  Wash- 
ington National  Monument  Society  was  formed 
and  a  campaign  for  raising  funds  resulted  in  gifts 
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not  only  of  money  but  of  blocks  of  stone  from  each 
state,  some  foreign  governments,  and  private  indi- 
viduals These  "tribute  blocks"  carry  inscriptions 
on  the  interior  of  the  monument.  The  design  of 
Robert  Mills  was  accepted  in  1836,  but  Congress 
did  not  grant  a  site  until  1848;  on  July  4  of  that 
vear  the  torner&tone  was  laid.  The  project  was  a 
political  football  for  years  The  Civil  War  inter- 
rupted all  agitation  for  it,  and  it  was  not  until  1876 
that  Congress  appropriated  money  The  base 
(entirely  different  from  Mill's  Greek  temple  design) 
was  completed  in  1880,  the  aluminum  tip  was  put 
m  place  m  1884,  and  the  monument  was  dedicated 
m  1885  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1888 
Washington  Park,  village  (pop  4,523),  SW  111., 
just  E  of  East  St  Louis,  inc.  1917 
Washington  University,  at  St.  Louis;  nonsectanan, 
coeducational;  chartered  1853,  opened  1856  It 
has  a  liberal  arts  college,  schools  of  architecture, 
business  and  public  administration,  dentistry,  en- 
gineering, hno  arts,  law,  medicine,  nursing,  and 
social  work,  Henry  Shaw  Sc  hool  of  Botany  (affiliat- 
ed with  Missouri  Botanic  al  Garden) ,  a  preparatory 
school  for  girls,  and  an  adult  study  center  There 
is  an  art  museum  The  institute  01  radiology  has  a 
eye  lotron 

Washita  (w&'shtto),  river  rising  in  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle at  the  Okla  border  and  flowing  SE  across 
Oklahoma  to  join  the  Red  River  The  name  is 
Indian — another  spelling  of  Ouat  hita  Tho  battle 
of  the  Washita  (1868),  in  which  General  Custer 
defeated  tho  Cheyenne  Indians,  took  place  on  the 
river,  near  Cheyenne 

Washoe  Mountains,  see  VIKCUNIA  MOUNTAINS 
Washo  Indians  (wa'sho),  Noith  American  Indian 
tribe  occupying  in  the  mid-19th  cent  tho  region 
about  Washo  and  Tahoe  lakes  in  W  Nevada  They 
then  numl>eied  some  900.  Tho  Paiute  were  the  in- 
veterate enemies  of  the  Washo,  before  the  corning  of 
the  white  man  the  Pamto  defeated  and  drove  back 
the  Washo,  and  again  m  1860-62  they  c  onquered  the 
Washo  Today  the  Washo  live  on  reservations  m 
California  and  Nev  ada  and  total  some  700  Their 
original  material  culture  is  of  undetermined  status, 
and  their  language  constitutes  an  independent  ling- 
uistic stock  (see  t,\NC}tr\GK,  table,  and  HOKAN)  See 
R  H  Lowie,  Ethnographic  Notes  on  the  Washo 
(1939) 

Washougal  (wttshclcYgul),  woolen-nulling  town  (pop 
1,267),  SW  Wash  ,  on  the  Columbia  E  of  Van- 
couver, settled  I860,  mt  1908 

wasp,  msec  t  of  the  order  Hy  menoptera,  to  which  tho 
ant  and  the  bee  also  belong  Theie  are  a  number 
of  families  of  wasps,  one  of  whic  h  (the  V  espidae)  in- 
cludes both  social  forms  (e  g  ,  the  yellow  jackets, 
tho  hornets,  and  other  paper  wasps)  and  some 
solitary  forms  (e  g  ,  the  potter  wa--p)  Among  tho 
social  forms  there  are  usually  three  c  astes,  queens, 
workers,  and  males  or  drones  Only  tho  queens 
survive  the  winter  The  white-faced  hornet,  a 
black  insect  with  white  markings  on  the  body  and 
face,  is  common  Its  nest  of  many  layers  of  cells 
(in  which  tho  j  oung  are  roared)  is  started  by  tho 
queen  and  completed  by  the  workers,  tho  coarso 
pai>er  material  is  prepared  by  masticating  wood 
fiber  The  adults  feed  c  hiefly  on  msec  ts  und  also  on 
nectar  \  dai  k  brown  to  blac  k  wasp  (genus 
Polistes)  of  the  same  family  makes  an  open  paper 
nest  consisting  of  a  single  lavei  of  colls  Tho  soli- 
tary potter  wasp  or  mason  wasp  uses  clay  ui  mak- 
ing its  nest,  some  of  these  nests  aie  said  to  have 
inspired  early  Indian  potters  Often  seen  undei 
the  eaves  of  buildings  and  under  bridges  aie  the 
mud  nests  of  tho  mud-dauber  wasp  (of  the  family 
Sphocidae),  which  foeds  on  insects  and  spiders 
The  sting  of  wasps,  found  only  in  females  and 
workers,  tan  l>e  used  repeatedly  For  the  fig  wasp, 
see  FIU  See  J  H  Fnbre,  Hunting  Wasps  (1915) 
and  Mason  Hasps  (1919) 

wassail  (w&'sul,  wcVsal),  ancient  salutation  used  in 
England  in  presenting  a  c  up  of  wine  to  a  guest  or 
in  drinking  a  health  It  signifies  "bo  whole"  or 
"have  health,"  tho  answer  being  "drink  hail  "  The 
words  by  association  came  to  mean  any  liquor  in 
which  healths  arc  drunk,  especially  the  spited 
drinks  served  as  a  feature  of  medieval  Chiistmns 
celebrations  By  a  natural  transition,  revelries, 
carousals,  and  drinking  songs  also  tamo  to  bo  im- 
plied as  the  original  meaning  faded 
Wassermann,  August  von  (wd'surrnuri,  Ger  ou'- 
goost  fun  v.i'surman),  1866-1925,  German  physi- 
cian and  bactei  lologist  In  Berlin  he  was  diret  tor 
of  the  department  of  experimental  therapy  and 
serum  research  (1906-13)  at  Koch  Institute  for  tho 
study  of  infectious  diseases  and  director  of  experi- 
mental therapy  (from  1913)  at  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Institute  The  Wassermann  test  which  he  devised 
( 1906)  is  used  in  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis  A  posi- 
tive reac  tion  when  the  blood  or  spinal  fluid  of  the 
patient  is  tested  indicates  the  presence  of  anti- 
bodies formed  as  a  result  of  infection  with  syphilis 
(even  though  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  not  be 
observable  at  tho  time) .  A  few  other  diseases,  how- 
ever (e  g.,  leprosy),  also  sometimes  produce  a  posi- 
tive Wassermann  reaction. 

Wassermann.  Jakob  (ya'kdp),  1873-1934,  Austrian 
novelist,  b.  Flirth,  Bavaria,  of  Jewish  parents  lie 
won  international  fame  with  his  novel  ~' 


Wahntchaffe  (1918,  Eng.  tr  ,  The  World's  llltuion. 
1920)  After  years  of  extreme  poverty,  he  found 
employment  m  Vienna  and  later  in  Munich,  where 
his  first  novels,  Mdumne  (1896)  and  Die  Juden 
vnn  Zirndorf  (1897.  Eng  tr  ,  The  Dark  Pilgrimage. 
1933),  were  published.  He  settled  in  Vienna  and 
there  wrote  novels  of  increasing  reputation  Tho 
teeming  variety  and  the  moral  intensity  of  his 
works  has  suggested  comparison  with  Dostoyevsky 
His  othei  important  works  include  the  novels  Cas- 
par Hauser  (1908,  Eng  tr ,  1928),  Da»  Ganse- 
mannchen  (1915;  Eng  tr  ,  The  Goose  Man,  1922), 
Ulnke  Woytwh  (1923,  Eng  tr.,  Gold,  1924),  Dtr 
Fall  Mauritius  (1928,  Eng  tr ,  The  Maurinni 
Case,  1929),  and  Dr  Kerkhoven  (1934),  an  oaih 
novel  on  the  last  voais  of  Alexander  tho  Great  was 
translated  in  1949  as  Alexander  tn  Babylon,  Mem 
Weg  als  Deutscher  nnd  Jude  (1921,  Eng.  tr  ,  My 
Life  as  Gtrman  and  Jew,  1933)  was  his  autobiog- 
raphy He  has  also  wntten  plays,  biographies,  and 
essays  See  study  by  J  C  Blankonagel  (1942) 
Wastwater  (wost'-),  lake,  3  mi  long  and  %  mi 
wide,  Cumberland,  England,  in  the  Lake  District, 
SW  of  Koswick  It  is  the  deepest  lake  m  England 
(258  ft  maximum)  Scafell  overlooks  Wastwater, 
Wasdale  village  and  tho  ravine  of  Wasdale  or 
Wastdale  Head  are  not  far 

Watauga  (wot6'gu),  river  rising  m  Watauga  co  ,  W 
N.C  ,  in  the  Blue  Ridge  near  the  Tenn  lino  and 
flowing  generally  NW  to  the  Hoist  on  NE  of  Jones- 
boro,  Tenn  Settlement  along  the  river  began  in 
1768,  Sycamore  Shoals  Monument  (see  EIIZA- 
HKTHTON,  Tonn  )  marks  the  site  of  earlv  histouc 
events  Watuuga  Darn  is  c  37  mi.  from  tho  river's 
mouth 

Watauga  Association,  government  (1772-75)  formed 
by  settlers  along  tho  Watauga  river  in  present  E 
Tennessee.  Virginians  made  the  first  settlements 
m  1769  and  after  the  collapse  of  the  REGULATOR 
MOVEMENT  in  North  Carolina,  c  itizens  from  that 
colony  under  James  ROBERTSON  established  homes 
farther  west  on  the  u\er  tor  their  mutual  piotec  - 
tion  these  settlements  united  in  1772  and  rbew  up  u 
written  agieeiuent,  called  the  Watauga  Associa- 
tion A  five-man  court,  with  legislative  powers, 
constituted  the  government  Other  settlements 
along  the  Holston  and  Nolichucky  rivers  adhered 
to  the  Watauga  Association  In  1772  the  Watau- 
gans  sec  ured  a  10-year  lea^e  from  tho  Cherokee  for 
the  land  along  the  river,  in  1775  they  organized 
as  Washington  Dist  ,  but  in  1776  at  there  own 
request  tame  under  tho  protec  tion  of  North 
Carolina,  which  treated  (1777)  Washington  co  for 
tho  aiea  After  the  \tnerican  Revolution  tho 
Wataugans  belonged  to  another  new,  short-lived 
government  (see  I<R\NKUN,  Si  \TB  01-)  befoie 
Tennessee  bee  line  a  state  in  1796 

watch,  small  portable  tirnepiec  e,  usually  designed  to 
be  worn  on  the  person  Tho  watc  h  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  discovery  that  tho  motive  power  for 
timepieces  could  !H>  produtod  by  a  coiled  spring 
(the  mainspring)  The  first  watc  lies  are  believed  to 
have  been  made  at  Nuremberg  c  1500,  because  of 
their  shape  they  were  known  as  Nuremberg  live 
eggs  Early  watc  lies  wore  ornate,  very  heavy ,  and 
made  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  e  g  ,  pears,  skulls,  and 
crosses,  the  faces  wero  piotec  tod  by  metal  lattice- 
work. Intricate  watches,  such  as  tho  repeater  that 
struck  the  hours  or  hours  and  quarters,  have  been 
superseded  by  simpler  mechanisms,  smaller  and  less 
likely  to  get  out  of  order  A  notable  improvement 
in  tho  late  19th  cent  was  the  use  of  the  stem  for 
winding  and  sotting,  ui  place  of  a  separate  key 
Watch  parts  were  made  by  hand  until  t  1850,  when 
machine  methods  wero  introduced  by  American 
watc  h  manufacturers  The  use  of  maclune-mado 
paits  not  only  cuts  tnunufact unrig  tosts,  but  in- 
creases precision  and  facilitates  repairs.  In  tho 
modern  watch  a  hairspring  contiols  the  swing  of 
the  balanc  e  wheel,  which  in  turn  regulates  the  rate 
of  escapement  of  energy  through  a  ti  am  of  toothed 
wheels  that  derive  their  motor  power  from  tho 
mainspring  Parts  are  held  by  pivots  that  rest  on 
bearings.  To  insure  tho  act  ui  acv  of  a  watc  h  over 
a  long  period,  it  is  desirable  to  use,  at  points  subject 
to  the  most  wear,  bearings  made  of  jewels  (dia- 
monds, sapphires,  rubies,  or  the  less  expensive  gar- 
nets and  synthetic  stones)  A  major  cause  of  in- 
accuracy is  the  expansion  or  contrac  tion  of  tho  bal- 
ance wheel  caused  by  changes  of  temperature,  tlm 
is  limited  by  making  balance  wheels  of  two  or  moro 
materials  or  bv  using  metals  or  alloys  with  low  co- 
efficients of  expansion  The  United  States  and 
Switzerland  are  the  major  produceis  of  watches 

watch,  part  of  a  ship's  crew  working  at  one  time  and 
the  period  of  time  during  which  a  watch  of  men  is 
on  duty.  The  deck  force  of  a  ship  is  divided  into 
starboard  and  port  watches,  which  alternate  tours 
of  duty.  Each  period  of  watch  has  its  particular 
designation  That  from  8  P  M.  to  midnight  is  tho 
first  watch;  it  is  followed  by  the  midwatch  (mid- 
night to  4  A  M.)i  morning  watch  (4  A.M  to  8 
AM  ),  forenoon  watch  (8  A  M.  to  noon),  afternoon 
watch  (noon  to  4  P.M.),  first  dogwatch  (4PM  to 
6  P.M  ),  and  second  dogwatch  (6  P.M  to  8  P  M  ). 
The  dogwatches  have  the  purpose  of  shifting  the 
order  of  watches  so  that  the  same  men  will  not  have 
the  same  watch  every  day.  The  officer  in  charge  of 
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a  watch  is  known  for  the  period  as  the  officer  of  the 
deck.  When  a  ship  is*  in  port,  an  anchor  watch  is 
detailed  to  guard  the  ship  whde  the  rest  of  the  crew 
is  ashore  When  a  ship  is  leaving  or  entering  port 
or  in  rase  of  emergency  both  watches  (all  hands) 
are  called  for  duty 

Watch  Hill,  R  I    see  WESTERLY 

Watchung  (wa'ehung',  wit 'eh  ting"),  borough  (pop. 
1,158),  N  central  N  J  ,  SW  of  Newark,  m  the 
Watchungs,  inc.  1926 

Watchung  Mountains  or  Orange  Mountains,  two 
long  low  ridges  of  volcanic  origin,  N  central  N  J,, 
mainly  in  Essex  and  Somerset  counties,  c  urvmg  to 
the  southwest  beginning  SW  of  Paterson  and  end- 
ing N  of  Somervule 

water,  when  pure,  is  an  odorless,  tasteless,  trans- 
parent liquid  at  ordinary  temperatut  es,  c  olorless  in 
small  amounts  but  exhibiting  a  bluish  tinge  in  large 

3 uan titles  At  4°C  (its  temperature  of  maximum 
ensity),  one  cubic  centimeter  of  water  weighs  (has 
a  mass  of)  one  gram  This  constant  is  used  as  the 
unit  of  weight  in  the  metric  sy  stem  and  the  basis  of 
comparison  for  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  When  cooled  to 
its  freezing,  or  melting,  temperature  (0°  on  centi- 
grade thermometers,  3'2°  on  Fahrenheit),  water 
changes  to  a  colorless,  crystalline  solid  (ice)  which 
is  less  dense  than  the  liquid  at  4°C  Unlike  other 
liquids,  water  expands  in  freezing  When  heated 
to  its  boiling  point  (100°C  ,  2120*  ,  under  standard 
pressure),  it  vaporizes  to  steam  At  ordinary 
temperatures  it  undergoes  evaporation  The  unit 
of  heat  quantity,  the  CALORIE,  is  taken  as  the 
amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  one  gram  of  water  one  degieo  centigrade  To 
change  a  gram  of  water  at  100°C  to  steam  at  this 
temperature  (the  heat  of  vaporization),  540  calo- 
ries are  required,  to  melt  one  gram  of  ice,  80 
c  alories  (heat  of  fusion)  Completely  pure  water  is 
a  poor  c  onductor  of  elec  trie  it\  Chemic  ally,  water 
is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  its  mole- 
cule consisting  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of 
oxygen  Water's  composition  by  weight  is  one 
part  of  hydrogen  to  eight  of  oxv  gen,  i  e  ,  about 
1 1  1  pen  cut  of  hydrogen  and  about  88  9  percent  of 
oxv  gen  Water  reacts  with  certain  active  metals, 
a»  sodium  and  potassium,  and  with  many  oxides  of 
metals  to  form  bases  With  a  number  of  other 
oxides,  e  g  ,  c  ai  bon  dioxide,  it  forms  ac  ids  Certain 
crystalline  saltc.,  e  g  ,  blue  vitriol,  have  their  mole- 
c  ules  linked  with  a  definite  number  of  molec  nlos  of 
water  (called  water  of  crystallization)  Such  a  salt 
is  c  ailed  a  HYDRAI  E  EfHoresc  ent  o  involves  the  loss 
of  this  water  upon  exposure  to  the  air  at  ordinary 
temperatures  Some  sub^tam  os  absoi  b  water  from 
the  air  and  in  certain  cases  even  dissolve  in  it 
They  are  said  to  l»e  dehquesc  ent  V\  ater  is  one  of 
the  best  known  solvents,  its  solutions  are  known  as 
uqueous  solutions  In  nattiral  waters,  various  sub- 
stane  es  are  found  dissolved  MINERAL  WATER  c  on- 
tams  a  great  variety  and  quantity  of  minerals, 
usually  some  compound  of  c  ale  mm,  magnesium,  or 
iron  Salt  water,  in  addition  to  a  large  amount  of 
sodium  chloride  (common  salt),  is  rich  in  other 
soluble  compounds  Ram  water  is  nearly  pure,  but, 
sometimes,  especially  in  cities,  it  contains  sub- 
stances (gases)  which  are  dissolved  fiom  the  air  as 
the  ram  falls  Ceitain  water  is  called  "hard  " 
Temporary  haidness  occurs  when  the  bicaibonates 
of  calcium  or  magnesium  are  piesent,  permanent 
hardness,  when  the  sulphates  or  chlorides  of  these 
metals  arc  dissolved  Temporny  hardness  can  be 
eliminated  by  boiling  dt  b\  the  addition  of  lime 
Permanent  hardness,  howevei ,  i  equires  the  addition 
of  such  substances  as  sodium  carl>onate  (washing 
soda)  or  ammonium  or  sodium  h\ dioxide,  which 
leact  with  the  matenal  causing  the  hardness  and 
fonn  a  piecipitate  In  the  zeolite  piocoss  the  haid 
water  is  filtered  through  zeolite  (a  name  used  for 
certain  poious  silicates  and  also  foi  some  oigamc 
mateiials),  and  the  calcium  and  magnesium  com- 
pounds are  removed  Water  coveis  about  70 
percent  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  the  oceans,  lakes, 
rivers,  and  glaciers  The  CIE^MER,  BPRINU,  and 
WELL  are  supplied  by  ground  water  (water  present 
in  the  earth,  its  level  being  called  the  water  table), 
which  is  caused  either  by  the  downwatd  seepage  of 
ram  water  (vadose  water)  01  the  foicing  upward  of 
the  magmatic  watei  (juvenile  water)  originating  m 
the  molten  rock  of  the  earth's  mteiioi  Water  is 
an  agent  in  nietamorphism,  and  bv  its  movement 
land  is  constantly  being  worn  down,  c  arncd  away , 
and  redeposited  (see  EROSION)  Rainfall  and  hu- 
midity aie  important  factors  in  moderating  ex- 
tremes of  climate  Fui  thermore,  the  i  ange  of  tem- 
perature along  the  seacoast  and  in  legions  having 
large  bodies  of  water  is  less  than  in  large  water- 
less land  areas  The  south  polar  region,  which  is 
largely  land,  has  lower  tcmpeiatures  than  the 
north  polar  region,  where  there  is  a  greater  expanse 
of  ocean.  Water  is  necessai  v  for  life.  It  constitutes 
the  greater  part  of  the  fundamental  substance 
(protoplasm)  of  which  animal  and  plant  bodies  are 
composed.  Sap  of  plants  and  bloocl  of  animals  con- 
tain large  quantities  of  water  It  is  essential  to  the 
manufacture  of  starch  by  plants  (see  PHOTOSYN- 
THESIS). Many  foods,  e.g.,  milk  and  fruit,  have  a 
high  water  content.  Because  of  the  need  for  pure 
water  for  drinking  purposes,  methods  of  water 
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purification  are  of  paramount  importance  in  man's 
maintenance  of  his  WAITER  SUPPLY  The  most 
nearly  pure  water  is  obtained  by  distillation,  but 
this  method,  while  commonly  used  in  la  bora  tones, 
is  not  satisfactory  for  the  water  supply  of  cities  and 
towns.  The  processes  generally  employed  in  mak- 
ing water  safe  for  such  water  mipph  include  coagu- 
lation, filtration,  and  disinfection  Water  from 
some  sources  must  be  treated  also  for  the  removal 
of  color,' taste,  and  odor  Coagulation  is  commonly 
effected  by  adding  to  the  watei  a  salt  of  aluminum 
(usually  aluminum  sulphate)  01  feme  iron  A 
precipitate  forms  and  causes  a  clumping  of  the 
bacteria  and  other  foicign  particles  which  then 
settle  out  during  theseveial  hours  of  sedimentation, 
in  this  way  85  percent  or  more  of  the  bacteria  and 
suspended  particles  can  be  removed  Activated 
c  arbon  is  sometimes  acided  befoie  sedimentation  to 
remove  tastes  and  odors  In  the  process  of  filtra- 
tion the  water  is  allowed  to  pass  through  layeis  of 
fine  sand  to  remove  lemammg  germs  and  particles 
Chlorine  is  commonly  used  to  destroy  harmful 
bacteua  peisisting  in  a  municipal  water  supply 
after  the  other  treatments  Chlorine  dioxide  has 
more  rec  ently  been  found  effee  tive  as  a  destroy  er  of 
bacteua  as  well  as  a  means  of  removing  unwanted 
tastes  and  odors,  its  cost  has  limited  its  use  Other 
means  of  destroying  gcims  include  the  use  of  ozone 
and  of  ultiaviolet  light,  but  these  methods  are  also 
in  limited  use  Some  watei  supplies  are  aerated,  i  e  , 
exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  sunlight  either 
through  spiays  or  by  running  ovei  coarse  giavel, 
taste  and  odor  are  improved  and  some  germs  are 
destroyed  WAIKR  POWFR  is  of  major  ocononuc 
importance  Heavy  water  or  deuterium  oxide  is 
water  in  which  each  molecule  consists  of  two  atoms 
of  heavv  munocikN  (or  deuterium)  instead  of 
ordinal  v  hydiogen  and  one  atom  of  oxv  gen  It 
was  discovered  by  II  C  Uiey 

water  buffalo   see  B<  I-FALO 

water  bug.  The  term  <  ommonlv  refers  to  the  giant 
water  bug,  the  water  -itnder,  the  water  boatman, 
the  bac  k  swimmer,  and  the  water  sc  orpion  of  the 
order  Hemtptera,  which  are  true  bugs  It  is  also 
applied  to  the  CROTON  BUG  and  to  some  aquatic 
beetles  The  giant  water  bug  or  elec  trie -light  bug 
is  c  ommon  in  North  Amenc  a  It  has  c  laws  on  the 
forelegs  and  a  sharp  beak  and  feeds  on  tadpoles, 
small  fish  and  frogs,  snails,  and  other  fresh-water 
animals  The  larvae  and  adults  are  aquatic  For 
a  short  period  the  adults,  which  are  strongly  at- 
tracted by  electric  lights,  flv  about  at  night. 

Waterbury  1  City  (pop  99,  .314).  a  co  seat  of  New 
Haven  c  o  ,  W  Conn  ,  on  the  Naugatuc  k  and  SW 
of  Hartford,  me  1853,  coextensive  with  Water- 
bury  town,  me  loflb  Its  brass  mduattN  dates  from 
the  nnd-lSth  cent  Clocks  and  watches  silver- 
ware, and  hardware  are  also  produc  ed  Its  historical 
society  has  fine  collections  A  political  reform 
movement  in  1938  succeeded  in  deposing  membeis 
of  the  city  administration  2  Town  (pop  4,118), 
N  central  Vt  .  on  the  Wmooski  and  NW  of  Mont- 
peher,  chartered  1763,  settled  17S3  The  town  was 
badly  damaged  in  the  1927  flood  subsequently  the 
Little  Rivei  Dam  was  built  here  Waterbury 
manufactures  machinery  and  wood  products  The 
state  hospital  for  the  insane  is  m  the  town 

water  clock    see  n  RP»\  DKA 

water-color  painting,  in  its  wider  sense,  refers  to  all 
pigments  mixed  with  water  rather  than  with  oil  and 
also  to  the  paintings  produced  by  this  process  It 
me  hides  frese  o  and  tempera  as  well  as  aquarelle, 
the  process  now  commonly  meant  by  the  generic 
term  Gouache  and  distemper  me  also  water  col- 
ors, though  they  are  prepared  with  a  more  gluey 
base  than  the  othet  fe>rms  Long  belore  oil  was 
used  in  the  preparation  of  pigment,  water-color 
painting  had  achieved  a  high  fonn  of  sophistica- 
tion The  oldest  paintings  now  m  existence,  found 
m  Egypt,  are  water  colors  The  Persian  artist 
Behzad  (16th  cent  )  established  the  Persian  school 
of  painting  which  produced  extremely  l>eautiful 
and  elaborate  nuniaturch  Gouache  was  employed 
bv  Byzantine  and  Romanesque  artists  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  illuminated  mumis<  npts  on  vellum 
used  water  e  olor  in  flat,  brilliant  effe<  ts  In  this 
same  way  water  colors  were  used  thioughout  the 
Renaissance  and  later  bv  such  artists  as  Durer, 
Rembrandt,  and  Rubens  to  tint  and  shade  draw- 
ings and  cuts  Durer  in  particular  colored  land- 
scape drawings  m  a  manner  not  unlike  the  modern 
method  In  the  18th  cent  the  modern  aquarelle 
grew  from  a  simple  attempt  merely  to  color  a  draw- 
ing into  a  technique  of  complete  painting  In  Eng- 
land especially  this  technique  bee  ame  popular  and 
found  its  highest  exponent  in  .1  M  W  Turner 
toward  the  end  of  the  century  John  Sell  Cotman 
was  also  well  known.  The  19th  cent  used  water 
color  extensively,  mostly  for  landscape,  sometimes 
for  jwrtraits,  but  no  longer  for  miniatures  as  in  the 
18th  cent.  The  French  artists  Dauimer,  Delacroix, 
and  G6ncault,  among  others,  employed  aquarelle 
to  a  large  extent,  both  for  preliminary  sketches  and 
as  finished  works  The  Pre-Kaphaehtes  in  England 
used  water  color  extensively,  and  there  are  works 
by  D  G  Rossetti  and  Burne-Jones  in  this  medium 
The  American  John  Singer  Sargent  became  well 
known  for  his  aquarelles,  and  Whistler  also  worked 
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in  thw  tee  hmque  Samuel  Colman  was  responsible 
fur  founding  the  American  Water  Color  Sotietv , 
proving  that  aquarelle  had  become  so  widespread 
as  to  be  a  se  hool.  In  the  20th  cent  water  ( olor 
became  more  and  more  the  commercial  medium  for 
posters  and  advertising  art,  where  water  tempera 
in  used  in  preference  to  oils  The  advantages  of 
water  t  olor  he  in  the  ease  and  quickness  of  its  ap- 
plication, in  the  transparent  effects  achievable,  in 
the  brilliance  of  its  colors,  and  in  the  relative 
cheapness  of  the  materials  used  Aquarelles  have 
a  delicae  y  not  eas\  to  a(  hieve  in  oil  but  are  equal  1\ 
flexible  and  lend  themselves  to  more  informal  ex- 
pression of  an  immediate  visual  experience  Bee  K 
W.  Haslehust,  If  atcr-Colour  Painting  (1938),  K.  W. 
Watson.  Watcrolor  Demonstrated  (1945) 

water  cress,  hardy  peienmal  European  herb  (Ronp<i 
nasturtium-aquatic um),  naturalized  in  North  Amer- 
ica, found  in  or  around  water  Often  cultivated 
commercially,  it  is  used  as  a  pungent  salad  plant  01 
garnish  It  has  small  white  flowers,  easily  rooting 
^tems,  and  small  leaflets  Other  plants  of  the  genu-> 
are  sometimes  called  water  cress  and  are  used 
similarh 

Wateree  (woture'),  river,  295  nvi  long,  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  W  North  Carolina  and  flowing  SE, 
past  C'amden,  S  C  ,  to  the  Congaree,  which  it  joins 
to  form  the  Santee  HE  of  Columbia  For  e  220  mi 
of  its  earh  c  ourse  it  is  called  the  Catawba 

waterfall,  sudden  drop  in  a  stream  when  it  passe* 
over  a  lay  er  of  harder  roc  k — often  igneous  —-to  an 
area  of  softer,  and  therefore  more  easily  eroded, 
rock.  Normally  as  a  stream  grows  older  the  water- 
fall, by  undercutting  and  b\  the  erosion  of  the 
brink  and  of  the  stream  bed  above  the  falls,  moves 
upstream  and  becomes  lower  until  eventually  it 
becomes  a  series  of  rapids  and  finally  disappears 
The  existenc  e  of  a  waterfall  or  rapids  is  a  determi- 
nant of  the  loc  .itioti  of  cities,  e  g  ,  there  is  a  fall  line 
of  cities  m  the  United  States  where  the  streams 
from  the  Appalachians  descend  suddenly  to  the 
coastal  plain  (see  JAIL  LINE)  The  earlv  textile 
cities  of  New  England  used  power  from  waterfall*, 
and  Minneapolis  flour  mills  used  the  tails  of  ht 
Anthony  of  the  Mississippi  Immense  hydroelec- 
tric plants  have  been  established  at  many  falK 
notably  at  Niagara  Waterfalls  famous  for  their 
beaut v  or  their  height  are  Niagara  and  those  at 
Yosemite  and  \ellowstone  parks,  United  States, 
Vittona  1-alls  m  the  Zambezi,  Rhodesia,  Gersop- 
pa,  India,  Sutherland,  New  Zealand,  Staubbach, 
Switzerland,  Gavarme,  France,  those  of  the  Har- 
danger  tjord  region,  Norwa> ,  Stora  Sjofallet, 
Sweden,  Iguassi'i,  Brazil,  and  the  Grand  1-alls, 
Labrador 

Waterford  (wo'turfurd),  maritime  countv  (710  RQ 
mi  ,  pop  7t>  108),  S  Ireland,  in  Munster  The 
countv  seat  is  the  port  town  of  Waterford  The 
terrain  is  largely  hill>,  but  there  are  mar«*hv  low- 
lands in  the  east  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Blaekwater  and  the  Suir  The  roast  line,  on  the 
south,  is  indented  by  Dungarvan  Harbour  and 
Waterford  Harbour,  and  bv  Youghal  Ba>  and  Tra- 
more  Bav  Waterford  has  much  farming  land ,  dan  v 
farming  and  hog  raising  are  prominent  Wishing 
and  quarrying  (slate  and  marble)  are  among  the 
oc tupatumx  Watei ford  was  organized  as  a  c ounty 
c  1JOO  It  was  under  English  domination  rebel- 
lious, riotablv  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  cent  , 
when  it  suffered  severely  during  the  revolt  of  the 
Desmonds  The  c  hief  ecclesiastical  remains  of  the 
countv  are  those  at  Ardmore,  dating  from  the  7th 
cent 

Waterford,  village  (pop  1,342),  R  Out  ,  on  the  Ly  nn 
river  and  N  of  Sim<  oo,  in  a  farm  area 

Waterford,  countv  borough  (pop  28,332)  and  city , 
co  seat  of  Co  Wateiford,  Ireland,  on  the  Suir  at 
the  head  of  Wateiford  Harbour,  a  tidal  estuary  15 
mi  long  formed  by  the  Suir  and  Barrow  (with  the 
Nore)  rivers  The  citv  is  a  point  of  outlet  for  the 
produce,  especially  dairy  products  and  meat,  of 
S  Ireland  The  making  of  Waterford  glass,  famous 
m  the  18th  cent ,  had  died  out  by  the  mid-19th 
cent  Very  early  established  as  a  walled  Danish 
settlement,  Waterfoid  was  taken  in  1 171  bv  Strong- 
bow,  who  used  Reginald's  Tower  (built  1003,  still 
standing)  as  a  foit  It  was  besieged  bv  Oliver 
Cromwell  in  1049  and  taken  by  Henry  Ireton  m 
1650  There  are  towers  and  other  remains  of 
13th-century  Franciscan  and  Dominican  ecclesias- 
tical houses,  suppressed  in  the  16th  cent  Protes- 
tant and  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals  are  here 
Waterford  i-s  the  seat  of  the  united  Protestant 
dioceses  of  Cashel,  Ernly,  Waterford,  and  Lismore 
and  of  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Waterford  and 
Lismore  It  had  a  chartei  under  King  John 
Ferryhank  is  a  subuib  across  the  Suir 

Waterford.  1  Residential  town  (pop  6,694),  SE 
Conn  ,  settled  c  1653,  set  off  from  New  London 
1801  It  has  a  state  tuberculosis  sanatorium 
9  Town  (pop  836).  SW  Maine,  settled  1776,  me 
1797  It  is  the  birth  and  burial  place  of  Artemus 
Ward  Lumber  products  and  paper  are  manu- 
factured 3  Village  (pop  2.903),  E  N  Y  ,  on  the 
Hudson  above  Cohoes,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Mohawk,  and  on  the  Barge  Canal,  mo.  1794. 
Electrical  goods  are  made  here 

water  gardening:  see  SOILLESS  GARDENING. 
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WATER  GAS 

water  gas,  colorless  gas  which  burns  with  an  in- 
tensely hot,  bluish  (nearly  colorless)  flame  It  is 
essentially  a  mixture-  of  carbon  monoxide  and 
hydrogen  with  very  small  amounts  of  other  gases 
(e  g..  carbon  dioxide)  and  is  almost  entirely  com- 
bustible as  a  result,  Water  gas  is  so  named  because 
of  the  use  of  water  (steam)  in  its  prepai  ation  This 
involves  treating  white-hot  hard  coal  or  coke  with 
a  blast  of  steam,  carbon  monoxide  and  hvdrogen 
ate  formed.  The  gas  is  manufactured  in  enoimous 
quantities  for  oommoicial  use  It  is  of  much  im- 
l>ortance  in  the  preparation  of  hvdiogen  and  as  a 
fuel  in  the  making  of  steel  and  in  other  industrial 
processes  Since  its  flame  is  normally  almost  color- 
less, its  use  as  an  illummant  is  made  possible  only 
by  an  enriching  process  In  this,  carbon  (which 
becomes  heated  to  incandescence  in  the  flame  and 
glows  brightly)  is  supplied  by  the  addition  of  an- 
other gas,  01  the  water  gas  IK  sprayed,  during  its 
preparation,  with  volatile  petroleum  oils  rich  in 
carbon,  which  are  bioken  down  ("cracked")  in  the 
process 

water  glass  or  soluble  glass,  colorless,  transparent, 
glas&hke  substance  when  solid,  commonly  appear- 
ing on  the  maiket  dissolved  in  water  as  a  trans- 
parent, viscid  liquid  It  usually  consists  of  sodium 
silicate  alone  but  sometimes  is  a  mixture  of  sodium 
and  potassium  silicates,  the  sodium  silicate  is  pre- 
pared commercially  either  by  fusing  sand  with 
sodium  carbonate  or  by  heating  sand  with  sodium 
hydroxide  under  pressure  Its  chief  characteristics 
are  its  solubility  in  watei,  its  adhesive  property, 
and  its  resistance  to  fire  It  is  consequently  used 
as  a  cement  for  glass,  pottorv,  and  stoneware,  for 
fireproofing  and  waterproofing  cloth,  wood,  paper, 
ana  other  substances,  tor  fixing  pigments  in  paint- 
ings and  cloth  printing,  and  as  a  preservative  for 
eggs,  since  it  fills  up  the  pores  of  the  eggshell  and 
prevents  the  entrance  of  air. 
water  hemlock:  see  HEMLOCK 
Waterhonse,  Alfred,  1830-1905,  English  architect. 
Ho  won  competitions  for  the  Manchester  assize, 
court  (1859)  and  the  Manchester  city  hall  (1868) 
This  work  placed  him  in  the  forefront  of  the  Vic- 
torian Gothic  revival  His  most  important  work, 
the  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington, 
in  a  modified  Romanesque  style,  was  notable  for 
its  revival  of  the  use  of  terra  cotta,  although  a 
well-studied  design,  it  illustrates  the  inherent  in- 
congruity between  medieval  forms  and  the  needs 
of  modern  secular  buildings  Water-house  also  exe- 
cuted important  buildings  for  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford; Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  Prudential 
Assurance  Company,  Holborn  London,  and  the 
City  and  Guilds  College.  South  Kensington  (1881) 
He  was  a  fellow  and  president  (1888-91)  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  An  hi  let  ta  and  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy 

Waterhouse,  Benjamin,  1764-1846,  American  physi- 
cian, b  Newport,  R  I.,  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Edinburgh  and  Leiden  In  1783  he  became  pro- 
fessor on  the  first  faculty  of  the  Harvard  medical 
school  In  1800  he  inoculated  members  of  his 
household  with  vaccine  obtained  from  England, 
thus  introducing  Jenner's  method  into  America 
Inoculation  had  been  used  by  Zabdiel  Bovlston  and 
others,  but  Waterhouse  was  the  first  of  the  line  of 
American  physicians  to  establish  it  as  a  geneial 
practice 

water  hyacinth,  perennial,  aquatic  plant  (Eichhornia 
cratnpet),  probably  native  to  Japan  It  was  intro- 
duced m  tropical  South  America  in  the  late  19th 
cent  and  subsequently  in  the  S  United  States 
Spongy,  inflated  leafstalks  support  the  roundish 
leaves  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  large  bluish- 
violet  flowers  are  borne  on  long,  flashy  stalks  The 
plant  propagates  very  rapidly  and  has  become  a 
hindrance  to  navigation,  espec  tally  in  the  Orinoco 
river  and  in  waterways  in  Florida  and  California. 
Some  success  in  exterminating  it  by  spraying  the 
leaves  with  2,4-D  (dichloro-phenoxyacetic  add) 
has  been  reported  It  is  grown  in  tanks  and  ponds 
for  its  ornamental  foliage  and  flowers 
water  lily,  name  often  used  for  any  showy-flowered 
aquatic  plant,  but  strictly  referring  to  plants  of  the 
genus  Nymphaea  (or  CattcUta),  usually  chaiacter- 
ised  by  large  many-petaled  beautiful  blossoms  of 
various  colors  and  rounded  floating  leaves  The 
tender  water  lilies  in  cultivation  are  tropical  spe- 
cies, but  some  of  the  hardy  kinds  are  native,  as 
Nymphaea  odorata  Both  day-  and  night-blooming 
kinds  blossom  at  fairly  definite  hours  and  mature 
their  seeds  under  water  Water  lilies  have  served 
many  peoples  in  various  ways,  the  rootstock  and 
seed  as  food,  the  rootstock  as  medicament,  and  the 
blossom  (of  the  Egyptian  LOTUS)  as  a  sacred  and 
national  emblem  and  an  artistic  motif  Water 
plants  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  Nymphaea 
are  also  often  called  water  lilies  These  include  the 
POND  LILT  and  the  massive  Victoria,  which  has 
leaves  often  6  ft.  in  diameter  and  capable  of  float- 
ing the  weight  of  a  child  See  Alexander  Niklitsohek, 
Water  LU%«9  tmd  Water  Plants  (1933) 
Waterloo  (wd"turl5o',  Flemish  va'turld),  town  (pop. 
7,362),  Brabant  prov.,  Belgium,  9  mu  8  of  Brussels. 
The  battle  of  Waterloo  (see  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGN) 
was  fought  just  south  of  here  on  June  18, 1816.  A 
large  monument  commemorates  the  event. 
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Waterloo  <w6turl56').  1  Town  (pop  0,026),  3  Oat , 
NW  of  Kitchener,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb  Its 
industries  include  distilleries,  flour  mills,  and  plants 
making  clothing,  shoes,  and  agricultural  machin- 
ery. The  population  is  largely  of  German-American 
origin  Waterloo  College  (Lutheran),  affiliated 
with  the  Univ  of  Western  Ontario,  is  heie  STown 
(pop  3,173),  S  que,  E8E  of  Montreal,  founded 
1796  Wire,  furniture,  skis,  and  plastics  are  made 
here,  and  it  is  a  market  center  for  apples,  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  and  dairy  ptoducts  from  the  surrounding 
area 

Waterloo.  1  City  (pop.  2,361),  co  seat  of  Monroe 
(-«  ,  SW  111 ,  near  the  Mississippi  S  of  East  St 
Louis,  m  a  farm  area,  platted  1818,  me  1849 
>  Town  (pop  1,257),  NE  Ind..  near  Auburn 
3  City  (pop  61,743),  co  seat  of  Black  Hawk  co  , 
NE  Iowa,  on  the  Cedar  river,  settled  1845,  me 
1868  It  is  a  trade  and  industrial  center  for  a  farm 
and  livestock  area  The  city's  chief  industries  are 
meat  packing  and  the  manufacture  of  farm  ma- 
chinery, it  has  railroad  shops  The  Dairy  Cattle 
Congress  and  National  Belgian  Horse  Show  are 
held  here  annuall\  4  Village  (pop  4,010),  a  oo 
seat  of  Seneca  co  ,  W  central  NY  ,  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  region,  between  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes, 
me  1824  Automobile  bodies  are  made  here,  and 
there  are  canneries  5  Village  (pop  1,474),  S  Wis  , 
NE  of  Madison  and  on  Waterloo  Creek,  me  1859 
Waterloo  campaign,  last  action  of  the  Napoleonic 
Wars,  ending  with  the  battle  of  WATERLOO  In  it 
the  power  of  NAPOLEON  I  was  wiped  out  Napo- 
leon, who  had  escaped  from  Elba  in  Feb  ,  1815,  and 
entered  Pans  on  March  20,  soon  faced  a  European 
coalition  His  only  hope  lay  in  attacking  before 
the  enemy  could  attack  him,  although  he  could 
count  on  only  about  125,000  men  in  the  immediate 
future  Hia  plan  was  to  destroy  the  British  and 
Piussian  forces  under  WELLINGTON  and  BLUCHER 
before  dealing  with  the  Austrians  and  Russians 
under  Pi  ince  Schwarsenberg,  then  gathering  on  the 
eastern  frontier  To  effect  this,  he  decided  to  con- 
centrate his  forces  near  Chailoroi,  between  Blu- 
cher's  force  of  about  120,000  and  Wellington's  of 
about  93,000,  and  thus  prevent  their  concentra- 
tion Setting  out  for  the  front  on  June  12,  he 
seised  Charleroi  while  the  allies  still  believed  him 
in  Paris,  and  he  defeated  Blucher  at  Ligny  (June 
16).  Assuming  that  the  Prussians  were  retreating 
toward  their  base  in  Narnur,  he  detached  GROUCHY 
with  33,000  men  to  pursue  them  Meanwhile, 
Marshal  NEV  was  battling  Wellington  at  QUATRS, 
BRAS,  Napoleon  now  turned  to  his  assistance,  and 
Wellington,  though  victorious  at  first,  was  com- 
pelled by  the  Prussian  defeat  to  letreat  toward 
Brussels  He  took  up  a  strong  position  S  of 
Waterloo,  between  Moiit-Samt-Jean  and  Belle- 
Alliance,  and  awaited  attack  On  June  18,  about 
noon,  Napoleon  began  a  massed  attack  against  the 
British  uentei,  but  the  British  stemmed  the  tide 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Prussian  forces,  who  had 
eluded  Grouchy  by  marching  on  Wavre  instead  of 
Namur  and  were  thus  able  to  come  to  Wellington's 
aid  This  event  proved  the  turning  point  of  the 
battle  The  French  were  routed,  and  Napoleon  left 
the  field  and  signed  (June  22)  his  second  abdication 
French  casualties  were  about  32,000,  the  coali- 
tion's about  23,000  The  battle  figures  prominently 
in  hteratuie,  notably  in  Stendhal's  Charterhouse  of 
Parma,  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair,  Byron's  Childe 
Harold,  and  Victoi  Hugo's  Lett  Miserable*  and  La, 
Ltgende  des  siMes  See  J  C  Ropes,  The  Campaign 
of  Waterloo  (1892),  T  E  Watson,  Waterloo  (1910) 
Waterloo  with  Seaf  orth,  urban  district  (pop  31 , 187) , 
Lane  ashire,  England,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey 
near  Liverpool  It  is  a  seaside  resort. 
watermark*  see  PAPER 

watermelon,  tender,  annual  trailing  vine  (Cttrullus 
vulgans)  and  its  very  largo,  juicy,  round  or  ovoid 
fruit,  which  nan  a  green  skin,  sometimes  marked 
with  white,  and  a  pink  or  red  flesh  containing 
numerous  large,  usually  black  or  white  seeds  Na- 
tive to  Africa,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  since 
prehistotic  times,  the  watermelon  is  now  more  ex- 
tensively giown  in  the  S  United  States  (particularly 
Texas  and  Geoigia)  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  It  is  also  very  popular  in  S  Russia  The 
fruit  is  eaten  fresh,  the  inside  of  the  rmd  is  pickled, 
and  m  the  Orient  the  seeds  are  eaten  Many 
varieties  are  m  cultivation,  among  them  some  short- 
season  kinds  which  can  be  matured  as  far  north  as 
Ontario  The  citron  melon  is  a  variety  with  firm 
white  flesh  used  like  citron  for  preserving.  A  good 
commercial  melon — the  term  is  used  for  this  as  well 
as  the  muskmelon— weighs  from  10  to  25  Ib.  The 
principal  pests  of  the  plant  are  the  melon  cater- 
pillar, plant  louse,  squash-vine  borer,  and  cucumber 
beetle,  usually  controlled  by  arsenical  sprays 
water  moccasin  or  cottonmouth,  highly  venomous 
snake  of  the  swamps  and  bayous  of  the  S  United 
States  Like  the  copperhead,  it  is  a  pit  viper  The 
young  are  born  alive  Immature  specimens  are 
pale  reddish  brown  with  transverse  dark  brown 
bands  edged  with  white.  The  distinctly  blotched 
olive  or  brown  of  the  half-grown  snakes  becomes 
dull,  unmarked  olive  or  blackish  in  old  specimens. 
The  maximum  length  is  nearly  6  ft.  A  good  climb- 
er, the  water  moccasin  often  relaxes  on  branches 


overhanging  the  water.  If  startled  when  coiled  on 
the  ground  awaiting  its  prey,  it  usually  erects  its 
head  and  displays  the  white  interior  of  its  mouth. 
It  eats  both  warm-blooded  and  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals.   It  is  pugnacious  in  the  wild  state  but  be- 
comes quite  tame  in  captivity 
water  on  the  brain:  see  HYDROCBPHALUS, 
water  pewee:  see  PHOEBB. 

water  polo,  swimming  sport  played  m  a  pool  measur- 
ing not  more  than  20  ft  m  width  and  not  less  than 
19  ft  m  length  Goals  3  ft  high  and  10  ft.  wide, 
backed  with  netting,  rest  at  water  level  at  either 
long  end  of  the  pool.  A  water-polo  team  is  com- 
posed of  seven  members  (one  of  whom  is  goal- 
keeper), whose  team  identity  is  marked  by  the 
color  of  their  caps  When  the  large  (27  in.  in  cir- 
rumfereni  e),  inflated  rubber  ball  is  tossed  into  the 
center  of  the  pool,  players  fight  for  possession,  The 
ball  is  advanced  by  batting  it  with  the  body  or 
balancing  it  in  one  hand  The  object  of  the  game 
is  to  hit  the  ball  with  head,  feet,  or  hands  through 
the  goal  defended  by  the  opposing  team  At  least 
two  players  must  touch  the  ball  before  a  goal  may 
be  scored  Each  goal  counts  one  point.  The  game 
is  divided  into  four  6-mmute  periods.  Fouls — e  g  , 
carrying  the  ball  under  water  or  with  two  hands, 
tackling,  and  avoidable  bumping— are  called  by  a 
referee  from  outside  the  pool  and  are  penalized  by 
awarding  the  opposing  team  free  throws  Under 
these  c  onditions,  the  game  is  called  hardball  water 
polo,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  less  popular  type 
called  softball  water  polo  In  the  softball  variety, 
the  goal  posts  are  smaller,  the  smaller  ball  is  flex- 
ible enough  to  be  grasped  by  the  fingers,  and  all 
kinds  of  rough  play — choking,  butting,  tackling, 
and  holding  under  water — are  permitted.  Water 
polo  became  an  event  of  the  Olympic  games  in 
1900  See  W  J  Howcroft,  Swimming  and  Water 
Polo  (193b),  J  II  Smith,  Playing  and  Coaching 
Water  Polo  (1948) 

water  power,  use  of  water  as  a  source  of  energy 
through  its  movement  or  flow  in  rivers  and  streams 
The  wooden  WATER  WHEEL  has  long  been  employed 
to  utilise  cui rents  of  water  directly  for  turning 
machinery,  as  in  flour  mills  and  sawmills  The 
water  TURBINE  is  a  modern  type  of  water  wheel, 
used  in  the  geneiation  of  electricity,  since  it  trans- 
mits the  pressuie  of  a  stream  of  water  into  mechani- 
cal energy  sufficient  to  dnve  electric  generator 
The  availability  of  water  power  along  the  KALL 
LINE  in  the  E  United  States  was  a  reason  for  the 
location  of  many  cities  theie  Important  hydro- 
electric plants  are  situated  in  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  Dnieper  at  DNEPROC.EB  and  in  the  Ural  region, 
on  the  DAL  and  other  livers  in  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, on  the  Santiago  near  Gu  \IMLAJARA  in  Mexico, 
and  on  the  Niagara  at  NIACJAKV  I'AULB.  See  also 
COLUMBIA,  river,  TENNESSEE  VALLKY  AUTHORITY, 
MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 
waterproof  and  water-repellent  fabrics.  Permanent 
waterproofing  is  achieved  by  coating  fabrics  with 
rubbei  or  plasticized  synthetic  resins,  then  vulcan- 
izing or  baking  Fabrics  so  treated  lose  porosity  and 
lightness  and  when  rubbei ized  are  subject  to  crac  k- 
ing  Water-repellent  fabrics,  sprayed  with  or  im- 
mersed in  synthetic  resins,  metallic  compounds, 
oils,  or  waxes,  tend  to  remain  porous  and  to  retain 
their  natural  characteristics  Older  treatments, 
such  as  tai  ring  the  surface  as  for  tarpaulin  or  oiling 
as  for  oilskin,  have  been  supplemented  by  highb 
technical  and  varied  processes,  such  as  the  Zelan, 
Koroseal,  and  Cravanette,  and  by  c  oatmg  the  fibers 
prior  to  cloth  construe  tion  Some  woolen  fabrics, 
especially  Navaho  blankets  and  tweeds  and  other 
napped  textiles,  are  naturally  water  repellent 
water  right.  The  use  by  landowners  of  water  adja- 
cent to  or  flowing  through  their  property  presents 
many  problems  in  according  equal  treatment 
There  is  no  private  ownership  of  such  water  in 
most  cases,  and  hence  ordinarily  it  cannot  be  im- 
pounded and  sold  The  owner,  however,  may  use 
the  water  for  his  ordinary  private  purposes,  such 
as  stock  watering  or  irrigation,  and  then  return  the 
unused  residue  Most  uses  of  water  affect  its 
purity  to  some  degree,  but  so  long  as  pollution  is 
not  excessive  other  useis  may  not  make  legal  ob- 
jection In  certain  paits  of  the  United  States, 
especially  in  the  arid  and  semiand  regions  of  the 
Southwest,  the  law  has  been  modified  to  give  the 
first  user  of  water  the  unrestrained  right  to  it  with- 
out regard  to  his  neighbors'  needs.  This  practice 
reflects  the  original  use  by  solitary  settlers  of 
streams  for  mining  and  other  purposes  Through- 
out the  United  States  the  rights  of  private  owners 
in  water  can  be  condemned  to  construct  public 
works,  such  as  dams  and  irrigation  projects  The 
ownership  of  a  stream  bed  may  depend  upon 
whether  the  stream  is  or  is  not  a  NAVIGABLE 
WATER  If  it  is  navigable  some  states  claim  title 
to  the  bed,  while  in  other  states  the  rule  is  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  nonnavigable  streams,  namely 
that  an  abutting  owner's  property  extends  to  the 
middle  of  the  bed  and  that  those  with  property 
along  both  banks  of  a  stretch  own  the  enclosed 
portion  of  the  bed  and  may  exclude  others  who  are 
not  riparian  owners  from  using  the  stream  at  all 
If  the  stream  shifts  course  ownership  of  the  former 
bed  is  not  Affected.  Underground  and  percolating 
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waters  have  no  easily  determined  course,  and  the 
usual  American  practice  is  not  to  restrict  a  land- 
owner who  taps  and  exploits  these  waters,  how- 
ever, in  some  states  the  rights  of  those  who  may 
be  adversely  affected  must/  be  considered 
waters,  territorial,  all  waters  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  state  Certain  waters  by  their  situation  can 
be  controlled  only  by  one  state.  These  waters  in- 
clude, besides  wholly  inclosed  lakes  and  rivers,  at 
least  those  bays  which  are  shut  off  by  badlands 
belonging  to  the  same  state  and  not  more  than 
0  mi  apart..  The  contipl  of  bounding  rivers  and 
lakes  extends  to  the  middle  of  the  channel,  but 
agreements  to  share  the  use  of  such  waters  and  of 
waters  which  flow  through  more  than  one  state  arc 
common  (e.g ,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube)  When  a 
l>ody  of  water  which  is  almost  completely  bordered 
by  one  state  lies  along  an  international  route  of 
navigation  (e  g  ,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Bosporus) 
treaties  often  make  it  available  to  all  ships  Bv 
international  law  a  state  enjoys  complete  c ivil  and 
cununal  jurisdiction  over  the  unenclosed  coastal 
waters  extending  to  three  miles  from  the  low-water 
mark  This  distance  (the  maiine  league)  was  set 
in  the  18th  cent,  when  it  was  the  <annon  range 
and  hence  the  distance  at  which  artillery  might 
make  the  sea  untenable  The  marine  league  may 
be  used  by  all  ships  in  time  of  peace,  but  during 
war  the  naval  vessels  of  t>elligetents  are  excluded 
Many  states  claim  control  ovei  a  wider  sea  margin 
foi  certain  purposes,  auch  as  the  protection  of 
fisheries  and  the  effective  maintenance  of  police, 
sanitation,  and  customs  seivuea  Thus,  in  the 
piohibition  period  the  United  States  asserted 
jurisdiction  over  ships  smuggling  liquor  which  were 
found  within  an  how's  run  from  the  shoie  See 
Phibp  C  Jessup,  The  Law  of  Territorial  Water* 
(1927KW  E  Masterson,  J  iirutdiction  in  Marginal 


(1929) 

watershed,  elevation  or  divide  separating  the  catch- 
ment area  or  drainage  basin  or  one  river  system  or 
gioup  of  river  systems  from  anothei  system  01 
gioup  of  systems  The  Rocky  Mts  and  tho  Andes 
form  the  watershed  between  westward-flowing  and 
eastward-flowing  sti  earns.  Tho  toim  is  also  often 
used  as  synonymous  with  diamage  basin,  the 
Mississippi  watershed  extends  from  the  Rockies  to 
the  Appalachians  Often  the  watershed  is  a  distinct 
range  of  mountains  the  two  sides  of  which  have 
widely  different  climatic  characteristics,  as  in  the 
Americas  and  Australia,  sometimes,  as  in  glaciated 
01  geologic  ally  very  young  or  very  old  areas,  it  is 
vague  The  low  Valdai  Hills  are  an  impoitant 
watershed  of  the  USSR 

Waters  of  Merom  (me'  )    see  BAHH  FL-HULEH 

waterspout,  a  TORNADO  occurring  at  sea  or  over  in- 
land waters.  The  c  harac  tenstic  funnel-shaped 
cloud  is  formed  at  the  base  of  a  cumulus-type  cloud 
and  extends  downward  to  the  water  bvuface,  where 
it  pic  ks  up  spray  Waterspouts  are  mos>t  frequent  in 
tropical  regions,  but  are  not  uncommon  m  higher 
latitudes 

water  supply.  The  sourc  e  of  n  water  supply  may  be  a 
HPKINC;,  a  WKLL,  a  river  or  lake,  or  ram  water  col- 
lectod  in  a  RFH^nvom  or  cistern  Whatever  the 
sourc  e,  the  w  ater  contains  some  impurities  If  tests 
indicate  that  those  impuiities  are  dangerous  or  if 
the  water  has  an  unpleasant  color,  taste,  or  odor, 
tho  supply  must  be  put  through  some  process  (sec 
WAT&R)  before  it  is  distributed  foi  consumption 
For  irrigation,  sewage  disposal,  fire  extinguishing, 
and  various  other  purposes,  the  water  supply  need 
not  usually  lie  processed  See  uho  WATFRWORJKS 
SeeF  W  Robins,,  The  Story  °f  H  ater  Supply  (1946), 
Arnold  Alcott,  Modern  H  ater  Supply  ( 1949) ,  M  N 
Baker,  Quest  for  Pure  \\ater  (1949) 

Waterton  Lakes  National  Park,  204  sq  mi ,  SW 
Alta  ,  SW  of  Lethbridge  and  at  the  Mont  border 
where  it  adjoins  Glacier  National  Paik,  est  1895 
It  is  the  Canadian  section  of  Watei  ton-Glacier 
International  Peace  Park  created  (1932)  bv  acts  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament  and  the  U  S  Congress 
The  area  is  mountainous,  rising  to  9,600  ft  at  Mt 
Blakiston,  and  contains  the  Waterton  Lakes,  the 
largest  of  which  straddles  the  international  line 

Watertown.  1  Town  (pop  8,787),  W  Conn  ,  set  off 
from  Waterbury  1780  Textile  and  metal  goods  are 
produced.  Taft  School  for  boys  (founded  1890)  is 
here,  and  there  are  fine  residenc  es  2  Town  (pop 
35, 427),  E  Mass  ,  on  the  Charles  and  W  of  Boston, 
settled  and  me  1630  Its  products  include  rubber 
and  canvas  footwear,  textiles,  and  electrical  sup- 
plies A  Federal  arsenal  was  built  in  1816  and  was 
greatly  enlarged  m  the  First  and  Second  World 
Wars  The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  blind  is  here 
There  are  old  buildings.  3  City  (pop.  33,385),  co 
seat  of  Jefferson  co  ,  N  N  Y  ,  on  both  sides,  of  the 
Black  River  and  N  of  Syracuse,  settled  c  1800,  me 
as  a  village  1815,  as  a  city  1869  It  is  in  a  rich  dairy 
region  and  is  the  gateway  to  the  Thousand  Islands 
Falls  in  the  river  supplied  power  for  early  paper 
mills,  the  city's  manufactures  include  air  brakes 
as  well  M  various  paper  products  The  collections 
of  the  Jefferson  County  Historical  Society  are  in 
the  city.  l>  City  (pop.  10,617),  co.  seat  of  Coding- 
ton  co  ,  NE  SJ>ak.,  NNW  of  Sioux  Falls  and  on 
the  Big  Sioux.  BOAT  Lake  Kampesk*.  laid  out  1878 
It  is  the  distributing,  shipping,  and  trading  center 
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for  a  resort  and  large  agricultural  region  and  has 
mills  and  meat-packing  plants.  6  Industrial  city 
(pop.  11,301),  8E  Wis.,  NE  of  Madison  at  falls  of 
the  Rock  Rivor,  in  a  farm  and  dairy  area;  settled 
c  1836,  inc  1853  It  produces  malt  and  shoes  and 
is  a  goose  market.  Northwestern  College  is  here, 
and  near  Watertown  is  the  Octagon  House  (c  1849) , 
now  a  museum  The  city  wa«  the  home  (1855-57) 
of  Carl  Schurz 

Water  Valley,  city  (pop  3,340),  a  co  seat  of  Yalo- 
busha  co  ,  N  central  Miss  ,  SHE  of  Memphis,  Tenn  . 
in  a  farm  area,  me  1858  It  ships  watermelons  and 
has  varied  small  industries 

Wfttarville.  1  City  (pop  16,088),  S  Maine,  at  the 
falls  of  the  Kermebec  above  Augusta,  settled  1754 
as  part  of  Wmslow,  ino  as  a  town  1802,  as  a  city 
1883  At  first  a  trading  post,  then  the  site  of  small 
mills,  Wateiville  developed  iron-founding,  boat- 
building, and  textile  and  pulp-milling  industries 
and  boc-time  a  railroad  center.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Colby  College  (for  men  and  women,  1813)  and  of 
Coburn  Classical  Institute  The  William  Reduig- 
ton  house  (1814)  is  a  museum  2  City  (pop  1 ,600), 
SE  Minn  ,  SW  of  Fanbault,  me  as  a  village  1878, 
as  a  city  1898  It  is  a  resort  and  farm  trade  center 
8  Village  (pop  1,480),  central  N  Y  ,  SW  of  Utica, 
in  a  dairy  region ,  me  187 1  Knit  goods  and  canned 
goods  are  produced  George  Eastman  was  born 
here 

Wfttervliet  (w&"turvleV,  -vuleV,  w&'turvlet).  1  Re- 
sort city  (pop  1,193),  SW  Mich  ,  on  the  Paw. Paw 
and  NE  of  Ben  ton  Harbor,  settled  in  the  1830s,  me 
as  a  village  1891,  as  a  city  1925  Paper  is  made 
2  Industrial  city  (pop  16,114),  E  NY,  on  the 
Hudson  opposite  Troy,  me  1896  Steel  castings 
and  abiasive  paper  are  among  its  manufactures 
The  US  arsenal  hero  was  established  during  the 
War  of  1812  At  Watervhet.  Ann  Lee  in  1776 
headed  the  first  American  community  of  Shaken* 
waterway,  avenue  of  water  transportation,  such  as 
a  navigable  lake,  river,  tanal,  or  any  combination 
of  these  The  ixjssession  of  natural  waterways, 
wluch  are  always  iwed  by  the  original  inhabitants 
of  a  country,  is  a  great  factor  in  the  development 
of  an  area,  for  the  waterways  sorve  first  as  paths  of 
exploration  and  new  settlement  and  then  as  avenues 
of  commerce  with  the  older  sec  turns  of  the  region 
Thus  tho  Nile  has  been  a  boon  to  Egypt,  the  Volga, 
Danube,  Rhine,  Rhone,  and  many  other  rivers 
have  aided  Europe's  growth ,  the  long  St.  Lawrenc  o- 
Great  Lukes  arid  Mississippi  systems  helped  opon 
up  interior  North  America;  the  Yukon  was  the 
means  of  ac  cess  to  inland  Alaska  and  NE  Canada, 
and  the  Amazon  was  the  primary  long  transporta- 
tion route  of  South  America  Australia  and  much 
of  South  Africa  are  handicapped  b\  their  lack  of 
good  navigable  rivers  Natural  waterways  were 
early  supplemented  and  connected  by  canals,  many 
of  which  still,  in  spite  of  the  much  greater  speed  of 
land  and  air  transportation  (upon  the  rates  of 
whic  h  waterways  ac  t  as  a  check),  are  the  means  for 
the  transfer  of  great  quantities  of  the  world's  goods 
Water  shipping  is  generally  thought  to  be  cheaper 
than  rail,  road,  or  air,  exc  ept  in  tho  time  factor,  but 
this  is  only  true  when  expensive  works  (e-g  .  UK  ks, 
bndges,  levees,  dikes,  in  addition  to  cutting  and 
dredging)  need  not  be  construe  ted  and  maintained 
Often  these  expenses  are  not  reflected  in  the  water- 
way freight  rates  but  are  instead  absorbed  by  gov- 
ernments, and  the  resultant  low  rates  (generally 
regulated  by  governments)  often  attrac  t  such  bulky 
cargo  as  coal,  ores,  gram,  livestock,  and  lumber 
Waterways,  partly  natviral  and  partly  artificial, 
connect  the  Baltic*  with  the  Black,  Caspian,  and 
North  seas,  tho  Moditcrraman  with  the  Red  Sea, 
the  Atlantic*  with  the  Pacific  and  tho  Atlantic  with 
the  Great  Lakes  Waterways  of  international  im- 
portance (either  because  they  bound  or  run  through 
more  than  one  country  or  because  outside  nations 
wish  to  exploit  them  for  trade)  have  been  subjects 
of  much  diword  and  discussion  among  nations, 
control  of  and  access  to  them  being  determined 
sometimes  by  war  and  sometimes  bv  negotiation 
See  M  E  Dimock,  Developing  America's  Water- 
ways (1935),  Sir  Osborno  Mame,  International 
River  and  Canal  Transport  (1945) 
Waterways,  village,  N  Alta  ,  on  the  Olearwater  just 
southeast  of  its  confluence  with  the  Athubaska  at 
Fort  Me  Murray  It  is  the  north  terminal  of  a 
branch  railroad  from  Edmonton  River  boat  service 
from  here  provides  summer  ace  ess  to  Wood  Buffalo 
National  Park,  to  the  northwest. 
water  wheel,  wheel  for  utilising  tho  power  of  falling 
or  flowing  water  Around  the  rim  of  the  wheel  are 
fixed  blades,  vanes,  or  cup-shaped  buckets  against 
which  the  water  strikes  The  wheel  rotates  because 
of  the  force  of  the  water  or  the  effect  of  gravity  on 
the  filled  buckets  or  a  combination  of  both  forces 
As  the  wheel  rotates,  the  power  can  be  employed  to 
operate  machines  Early  forms  of  water  wheels 
include  the  overshot  wheel,  used  where  water  falls 
from  a  height,  striking  tho  vanes  from  above,  the 
breast  wheel,  employed  where  the  height  of  the 
water  is  less  than  the  height  of  the  wheel,  so  that 
the  water  strikes  the  wheel  about  midway,  and  the 
undershot  wheel,  usable  where  the  water  flows  more 
or  lees  on  a  level  but  with  a  swift  current  and  strikes 
the  vanes  on  the  undarpart  of  the  wheel.  A  more 
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modern  form  is  the  Pelton  wheel,  which  has  double 
cup-shaped  buckets  against  which  one  or  more  jets 
of  water  are  directed  Water  wheels  have  been 
used  from  ancient  times  but  have  been  largely  re- 
placed by  the  water  TURBINE  See  also  HYDRAULIC 

MACHINE 

waterworks,  system  through  which  a  water  supply 
reaches  the  point  of  utilization  If  the  source  is 
high  enough  above  the  outlet  to  overcome  inter- 
vening obstacles  and  provide  sufficient  pressure, 
the  system  may  work  by  gravity  alone,  often  pres- 
sure IB  augmented  bv  pumping  The  essential  parts 
of  a  waterworks  system  are  the  h^ad works,  usually 
a  reservoir  formed  by  a  dam,  the  conduit,  a  pipe, 
an  open  canal,  01  an  aqueduct,  usually  constructed 
of  wood,  iron,  or  steel  and  made  watertight;  and 
the  distributing  system,  winch  connects  with  tho 
plumbing  m  buildings  Water  raised  by  a  pumping; 
plant  passes  through  a  pumping  main  either  di- 
rectly to  the  point  of  utilization,  to  a  storage  or  dis- 
tributing reservoir,  or  to  a  standpipe  When  the 
water  is  pumped  to  a  storage  reservoir,  it  is  known 
as  an  indirect  pumping  system,  when  the  demand 
ex<  eeds  tho  pumping  capacity ,  the  supply  is  sup- 
plemented by  water  from  the  reservoir,  and  when 
the  reverse  is  the  cose,  the  surplus  water  is  stored 
in  the  leservoir  Pumps  for  such  work  may  be 
plunger-and-pibton,  centrifugal,  or  air-lift  pump* 
In  modern  plants  the  power  lor  the  pumps  may  be 
ateam,  electric  motor,  Diesel  engine,  gasoline  en- 
gine, or  compressed  air  For  irrigation  purposes 
water  is  distributed  through  canals,  flumes,  or 
pipes.  A  citv  water-distribution  system  provides 
water  mainly  for  domestic  and  industrial  purposes, 
sewage  disposaJ,  and  me  protection,  the  system 
must  provide  for  all  buildings  in  the  city  and  must 
be  arranged  so  that  hre  hydrants  can  be  installed 
where  necessary  The  underground  mams  in  the 
streets  branch  off  to  each  of  the  adjoining  builduig* 
The  mams  are  usual Iv  of  c  ast-iron  pipe,  coated  to 
prevent  rust,  and  of  a  size  that  will  allow  sufficient 
rate  of  flow  at  all  points  Where  the  water  pipe 
connects  with  the  building's  plumbing,  a  water 
meter  is  generally  installed 

Watford,  village  (pop  1,076),  S  Ont ,  E  of  Sarnm. 
m  an  agricultural  region  It  has  lumber  and 
flour  mills, 

Watford,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  56,806, 
1947  estimated  pop  7J.880),  Hertfordshire,  Eng- 
land, NW  of  London  and  on  tho  Colne  It  is  a 
trade  center  "Cassiobury,"  the  former  seat  of  the 
earls  of  Essex,  is  a  public  park  A  very  old  church 
has  noteworthy  monuments  Tho  London  Orphan 
School,  founded  in  18H,  is  in  Watford 

Watford  City,  village  (pop  1,073),  co  seat  of  Mc- 
Kenne  co  ,  W  N  Dak  ,  SE  of  Wilhston,  m<  1934 
It  is  a  trade  renter  in  a  farm  and  c  oal-mme  region 

Wttkins,  Franklin  Chenault,  ISM  ,  Amenc an  paint- 
er, b  New  York  city,  studied  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  He  is  especially  noted 
as  a  colonat,  an  adherent  of  postunprohsionism  He 
won  fame  with  his  Suicide  in  Costume,  which  was 
awarded  fii^t  prize  m  1931  at  the  Carnegie  Inter- 
national Exhibition  in  Pittsburgh  Other  paint  High 
are  The  Fire-Eater,  Resurrection,  and  a  portrait  of 
Justice  Owen  J  Roberts  He  is  well  known  as  a 
portrait  painter 

Watkins  Glen  (wSt'kmz),  resort  village  (pop  2.913). 
co  seat  of  Schuyler  co  ,  W  central  N  Y  ,  in  the 
Finger  Lakes  region,  at  the  south  end  of  Seneca 
Lake  and  N  of  Elraira,  me  1842  It  is  in  a  fruit 
area  and  has  extensive  saltwoiks  Watkms  Glen 
State  Park  adjoins  the  village  Its  setting  of  cliffs, 
waterfalls,  and  unusual  rock  formations  mode  by 
an  interwmding  stream  attracts  scores  of  visitors 
The  health  resort  hotel  here  is  famed  for  its  mineral 
spring  water  A  severe  flood  in  1935  caused  great 
damage  to  the  glen 

Watling  Island  or  Watlings  Islind-  see  SAN  SAL- 
VADOR 

Watling  Street  (wftt'Ihig),  important  ancient  road  in 
England,  built  by  the  Romans  It  ran  from  London 
(on  a  route  now  marked  by  Oxford  St  and  the 
Edgewarc  Koad)  generally  Northwest  to  its  inter- 
section with  the  Fosse  W  aj  ,  c  13  mi  SW  of  Leices- 
ter, and  thence  in  a  more  westerly  direction  to 
Wroxeter  (ancient  Virocomum)  in  Shropshire,  SK 
of  Shrewsbury,  a  distance  of  more  than  100  mi 
Tho  principal  place  through  which  it  passed  was 
St  Albans  (ancient  Verulanuum),  near  London 
Its  importance  arose  from  its  use  as  a  thoroughfare 
throughout  tho  Middle  Ages  and  into  modern 
times  In  places  the  ancient  Roman  road  is  in  per- 
fect condition  and  still  in  daily  use,  and  in  others 
it  has  been  used  as  a  base,  for  modern  thorough- 
fares Other  Roman  roads  in  England  are  some- 
tunes  called  Watling  Street,  notably  the  extension 
which  led  from  London  to  Dover  See  Thomas 
Codrmgton,  Roman  Roads  in  Hntain  (new  ed  , 
1918) 

Wstonga  (wtttfcng'gu).  city  (pop  2,828),  co  seat  of 
Blame  co  ,  W  central  Okla  ,  near  the  North  Ca- 
nadian river  NW  of  Oklahoma  City,  settled  1892 
With  its  cotton  gins  and  grain  elevators,  it  is  the 
commercial  center  for  an  agricultural  area  A  state 
park  w  near  by 

Wstrous,  Harry  Willson  (w&'trua),  1857-1940, 
American  genre  and  sttll-hfe  painter,  b.  San  Fran- 
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Cisco,  studied  in  Pans  with  Leon  Bonnat,  Bou- 
langer,  and  Lefebvre  He  is  best  known  for  his 
small,  highly  finished  figured  Passing  of  Summer  is 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and  his  works  are  in 
many  museums  throughout  the  country.  H*  be- 
came a  member  of  the  National  Academy  in  1805 
Watrous,  town  (pop.  1,126),  S  central  Bask  ,  near 
Little  Manitou  Lake  and  HE  of  Saskatoon,  in  a 
mixed  farming  area  It  has  grain  elevators 
Watseka  (wStsa'ku),  citv  (pop  3,744),  eo  seat  of 
Iroquois  co  ,  E  111 ,  near  the  I  rid  line  SE  of  Kanka- 
kee,  in  a  farm  area,  plat  tod  I860  as  South  Middle- 
port  on  the  site  of  an  early  trading  post,  renamed 
1865,  me  1867  Its  manufactures  include  dairy 
products  and  soft  drinks 

Watson,  James  Craig,  1838-80,  American  astron- 
omer, b  Fingal,  near  London,  Ont ,  grad  Umv  of 
Michigan,  1857  He  was  professor  of  astronoim 
and  director  of  the  observatory  at  the  I  mv  of 
Michigan  from  1863  to  1879,  when  he  be*  atne  di- 
rector of  the  Washburn  Observatory  ,  Umv  of  Wis- 
consin The  disioverer  of  a  number  of  asteroids 
and  some  comets,  he  wrote  Theoretical  Astronomy 
(1868),  an  authoritative  treatise  on  the  theorv  of 
the  motion  of  comets  and  planets  In  1874  he 
headed  an  expedition  to  China  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus.  His  works  include  A  Popular 
Treatise  on  Comets  (1861)  and  Tables  for  the  Calcu- 
lation of  Simple  or  Compound  Inkicit  (1878) 

Watson,  John  Broadus,  1878-,  American  psycholo- 
gist, b  Greenville,  8  C  ,  M  A  Furman  Umv  ,  1900, 
Ph  D  Umv  of  Chicago,  1893  He  taught  (1903-8) 
at  the  Umv  of  Chu  ago  and  was  professor  and  di- 
rector (1908-20)  of  the  psvc  hologic  al  laboratory  at 
Johns  Hopkins  He  later  became  an  advertising 
executive  Watson  originated  the  school  of  psy- 
chology called  BLHAV  IOKIHM,  in  which  behavior  is 
described  in  terms  of  physiological  response  to 
stimuli,  the  concept  of  conscious  or  unconscious 
mental  activity  is  rejected  From  his  work  with  in- 
fants he  concluded  that  there  <ire  three  uncondi- 
tioned (unlearned)  responses  in  newborns — fear, 
love,  and  rage  He  wrote*  Psychology  from  the 
Standpoint  of  a  Rehaiwnxt  (1919).  tichavuniam 
(1925),  and  Psychological  Care  of  Infant  and  Child 
(1928) 

Watson,  Thomas,  1557>~15°.2.  English  poet  and 
scholar  He  translated  into  Latin  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles  and  the  Iminta  of  Tasso  and  wrote  Tht 
Hecatompathia,  or.  Passionate  Century  of  Lovt 
(1582),  one  of  the  earliest  collections  of  sonnets  in 
English 

Watson,  Thomas  Edward,  1856-1922,  American 
legislator  and  author,  b  Columbia  co  ,  Ga  He 
studied  at  Men  er  Umv  ,  Mac  on,  Ga  ,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  (1875),  and  practiced  in  Thomson, 
Ga  He  served  in  the  state  legislature  m  1882-83 
and  as  a  Farmers'  Alliance  Democrat  in  Congress 
(1891-93),  where  he  worked  for  rural  free  delivery 
of  mail  The  Populists  nominated  him  for  Vice 
President  in  1896  and  in  1904  named  him  for  the 
presidency  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  as  a 
Democrat  m  1920  and  served  from  1921  to  his 
death  In  the  c  ourse  of  his  c  areer  he  pub! lined  Tom 
Watson's  Magazine,  the  Weekly  Jeffersonian,  the 
Sentinel,  and  numerous  books,  including  biogra- 
phies of  Jefferson  (1903)  and  Jackson  (1912)  and 
The  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  (1910)  For  the 
publication  of  the  last  book,  a  virulent  attack  on 
Catholicism,  he  was  indicted  three  tunes  but  was 
never  convicted  See  biography  by  C  \  Wood- 
ward (1938) 

Witson,  Sir  William,  1858-1935,  English  poet,  b 
Yorkshire,  privately  educated  His  first  great  suc- 
cess was  Wordsworth's  Grave  (1890),  followed  by  an 
elegy  on  Tennyson,  Lachrymae  Musarum  (1892) 
His  poetry  is  conservative,  traditionally  romantic, 
and  he  is  remembeied  for  his  sonnets  and  shorter 
lyrics  He  was  knighted  in  1917,  but  missed  the 
laureateship,  apparently  because  of  his  sharp  po- 
litical criticisms  in  veise 

Watson-Gordon,  Sir  John,  see  GORDON,  SIR  JOHN 
WATBON- 

Watson  Lake,  village,  SE  Yukon,  on  small  Watson 
Lake,  near  the  Liard  river  and  the  British  Colum- 
bia border  A  station  on  a  branch  of  the  Alaska 
Highway,  it  is  also  a  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  post,  with  an  airfield  and  a  radio  station 

Watsontown,  borough  (pop.  2,282),  E  Pa  ,  on  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  c  15  mi  HE 
of  Wilhamsport,  laid  out  1794,  me  1867  Fort 
Freeland  was  built  near  by  in  1778  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  Indians  in  1779 

Wttsonvule,  citv  (1940  pop  8,937,  1947  special 
census  pop  11,468),  W  Calif  ,  near  Monteiey  Bav 
and  on  the  Pajaro  river,  founded  1851,  me  1868 
It  is  a  shipping  and  processing  center  for  vegetables 
and  fruits,  especially  lettuc  e  and  apples.  Near  by 
are  beach  and  mountain  resorts 

Watt.  James,  1736-1819,  Scottish  inventor.  While 
working  at  the  Umv  of  Glasgow  an  an  instrument 
maker,  Watt  was  asked  to  repair  a  model  of  Thomas 
Newcomen's  steam  engine.  He  devised  improve- 
ments which  resulted  in  a  new  type  of  engine  (pat- 
ented 1769)  with  a  separate  condensing  chamber, 
an  air  pump  to  bring  steam  into  the  chamber,  and 
parts  of  the  engine  insulated.  He  also  perfected  a 
rotary  engine  Matthew  Boulton  financed  Watt's 
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work  and  was  his  partner  (1775-80)  in  manufac- 
turing the  engines  at  Soho  near  Birmingham  The 
watt,  a  unit  of  power,  was  named  for  Watt.  See 
biography  by  II  W.  Dickinson  (1936),  study  by 
I  S  rlart  (1949) 

watt  [for  Jamea  Watt),  unit  of  electrical  power 
It  is  defined  as  the  power  necessary  to  maintain 
a  current  of  one  AMPRKE  under  a  pressure  of  one 
VOI,T  The  number  of  watts,  or  electrical  power,  of 
a  circuit  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
volts  by  the  number  of  amperes  It  is  measured 
directly  by  an  instrument  called  the  wattmeter 
The  kilowatt  is  equal  to  1.000  watts  "Elec  tncity," 
i  e  ,  electrical  power,  is  usually  sold  by  the  kilowatt 
hour  This  quantity  is  computed  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  kilowatts  bv  the  number  of  hours 
In  computing  charges,  kilowatt  hours  aie  multi- 
plied by  the  unit  cost 

Watteau,  Antoine  (wivto',  wo'to,  Fr  fttwttn'  viitcV), 
1684-1721,  French  painter  of  Flemish  origin,  b 
Valenciennes,  of  humble  parents  He  fiist  studied 
with  an  obscure  local  painter  In  1702,  almost  pen- 
niless, he  went  to  Pans,  where  he  suffered  great 
privations,  wot  king  as  a  sc  ene  painter  and  later  in  a 
factory  of  cheap  devotional  pictures  His  work 
caught  the  attention  of  an  able  painter,  Claude 
Gillot ,  m  whose  studio  he  went  to  work  From  then 
on  he  passed  from  the  protection  of  one  patron  to 
another  The  comte  cle  Caylus,  his  biographer, 
was  a  staunch  friend  In  1712  Watteau  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Academie  rovale  de  Peinture  et  do 
Sculpture  Aside  from  this  and  a  set  ond  place  m  a 
Prix  de  Rome  contest,  he  won  little  official  recog- 
nition He  died  at  37,  but  despite  his  short  and 
troubled  life,  ho  holds  a  unique  place  in  the  histoiy 
of  French  painting,  he  exercised  a  gieat  influence 
on  his  contemporaries  and  successors  His  small 
canvases,  for  the  most  part  representing  idyllic 
scenes  of  festivities  in  the  open  01  characters  from 
Italian  comedy,  place  him  among  the  great  colonsts 
of  all  time  A  profound  lyric  quality  pervades  his 
gay  and  sensuous  sc  enes  and  giv  es  t  hem  a  poignancy 
which  none  of  his  18th-century  imitators  attained 
Out  of  the  most  fleeting  aspects  of  life  he  c  reated  an 
enduring  and  individual  art  Among  his  famous 
works  are  Tht.  Embarkation  for  Cythera,  Autumn, 
and  Grilles  (all  Lou\re)  and  La  Fete  champetre 
(Edinburgh)  His  Pernp<ctiie  is  in  the  Museum  of 
Fine  \rts,  Boston,  and  his  Mtzzttni  is  m  the  Metro- 
politan Museum 

Wattenscheid  (vn'tunshlt),  citv  (pop  59,575) 
Westphalia,  N W  Germany  It  is  a  cnal-tnimng  and 
manufacturing  center  of  the  Ruhr  district 
Watterson,  Henry  (wcVtursun),  1840-1921,  Ameri- 
can journalist,  b  Washington,  DC  His  education 
was  informal  Early  in  life  he  became  a  Washing- 
ton newspaper  reporter  He  served  with  the  Con- 
federate army  in  the  Civil  War  and  for  a  time 
edited  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn  )  Rebd  After  work- 
ing on  newspapers  in  Alabama,  Ohio,  and  Ten- 
nessee, Watterson  l>ecame  an  editor  of  the  Louis- 
ville (Ky  )  Journal  In  1868  he  merged  this  paper 
with  the  competing  Louisville  Courier  to  form  the 
Courier-  Journal  Under  Watterson 's  editorship, 
this  paper  became  one  of  the  best  known  in  the 
country  and  a  leading  influence  in  the  South  His 
editorials  (compiled  in  1923  in  a  volume  by  Arthur 
Krock)  gained  national  attention  Watterson  served 
(1876-77)  in  Congress  and  vigorously  supported 
S  J  Tilden  for  President  in  1876  He  sought 
reconciliation  between  the  North  and  the  South 
and  opposed  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  He  was  sharply 
critical  of  President  Grover  Cleveland,  opposed 
William  J  Bryan  and  free  silver,  and  gave  sup- 
port to  Woodrow  Wilson  only  after  1916  He  re- 
signed his  editorship  in  1919  See  his  autobiog- 
raphy, "Marse  Henry"  (1919) 
wattle,  name  for  several  woody  species  of  Australian 
\OAOIA,  commercially  valuable  foi  then  high  tannin 
content  By  common  consent  it  is  the  national 
flower  of  Australia,  wheie  Wattle  Day  is  observed 
at  blooming  time  The  pliable  branches  were  woven 
into  the  structure  of  their  early  wattle  houses  and 
fences,  whence  the  name  for  the  plants  Some 
wattles  are  grown  for  decorative  purposes  in  the 
SW  United  States 

Watts,  George  Frederic,  1817-1904,  English  painter 
and  sculptor  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy 
and  m  Italy,  where  he  developed  an  enthusiasm  for 
Venetian  painting  and  Gieek  sculpture  which 
greatly  influenced  his  work  He  early  executed 
several  decorative  commissions,  including  his  large 
fresco  Justice  (Lincoln's  Inn,  London)  HIB  latet 
work  consisted  largely  of  allegorical  paintings  and 
portraits  He  enjoyed  many  honors,  twice  refusing 
a  baronetcy,  and  spent  most  of  his  life  at  work  in 
his  London  studio  His  popular  painting  19  char- 
acterized by  glowing  color,  soft  contours,  and 
tender  idealism  He  is  best  known  for  his  allegories 
such  as  Sic  Transit,  Love  and  Life,  Love  and  Death, 
and  Love  Triumphant  Many  of  these  are  in  the 
Tate  Gallery,  London  The  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  London,  contains  a  large  collection  of  his 
portraits  of  eminent  contemporaries.  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  has  his  Anadne  in  Naxos.  His 
notable  work  in  sculpture  includes  numerous  mon- 
uments and  a  memorial  to  Cecil  Rhodes,  Physical 
Energy,  at  World's  View,  Southern  Rhodesia  He 


married  Ellen  TIRRY  in  1864,  but  they  were  sep- 
arated in  18«6  and  were  divorced  in  1877;  in  1886 
Watta  married  Mary  Fraser-Tytler,  who  wrote  n 
biography  of  him  (3  vols.,  1912)  See  also  studies 
by  C  T  Bateman  (1901)  and  G  K.  Chesterton 
(1904) 

Watts,  Isaac,  1674-1748,  English  dissenting  clergy- 
man and  hy  mn  writer  He  became  assistant  pastor, 
and  in  1702  pastor,  of  the  Independent  Chapel  m 
Mark  Lane,  London  From  1712,  however,  be- 
c  ause  of  poor  health,  ho  lived  in  semiretirement  at 
Abnev  Park,  with  Sir  Thomas  Abnev  His  several 
htmdred  In  runs  embodied  the  stern  doctrines 
of  Calvinism  but  reflected  also  his  belief  that 
Christian  truth  ( ould  be  expressed  in  the  imagery 
of  true  poetry  The  relatively  few  of  his  h>tnns 
which  survive  in  present-day  hymnals  are  among 
the  finest  examples  of  English  metrical  hvmnodv 
Those  beginning,  "Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the 
sun,"  "When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross,"  "Jov 
to  the  world,"  and  "Our  God,  our  help  in  ages 
past."  all  appeared  in  his  Psalms  of  David  Imitated 
in  the  Language  of  the  Vew  Testament  (1719) 
Dnine  Song*  for  Children  (1715),  containing  the 
classic  "How  cloth  the  little  busy  bee,"  was  the 
first  work  of  its  kind  Watts's  later  works,  including 
Logic  (1725),  much  used  as  a  text,  and  theological 
and  metaphysical  works,  wore  secondary  in  im- 
portance to  his  hymns  There  are  several  editions 
of  his  c  ollec  ted  works  See  biography  by  A  P 
Davis  (1943),  Thomas  Wright,  Isaac  Watts  and 
Contemporary  Hymn-Writers  (1914) 

Watts,  Mary  Stanbery,  1868-,  American  novelist, 
b  Delaware  c  o  ,  Ohio  Her  best-known  works  arc' 
the  novel  of  the  Mexican  War.  Nathan  Burke  (1910), 
and  The  Ris<  of  Jennie  Gushing  (1914) 

Watts-Dunton,  Theodore  (Walter  Theodore  Watts- 
Dunton),  1832  1914.  English  poet,  novelist,  and 
cutic  He  wus  on  the  staff  of  the  Examiner  (1874 
76)  and  w  as  editor  of  the  Athenaeum  (1876  98)  He 
was  a  friend  of  Rossetti  and  of  Swmbuine,  whose 
life  he  otgamzed  and  who  lived  with  him  fiom  187'» 
to  1909  Watts-Dunton  edited  many  of  the  classics 
and  contributed  important  articles  to  The  Encyclo- 
paedia  Bntannica  Among  his  works  are  The  Com- 
ing of  Loic  (1897),  Aylwin  (1898).  a  novel  of  Kvp- 
sies,  The  Christmas  Dream  (1()01),  The  Renanct  net 
of  Wonder  a  Treatise  on  the  Romantic  M  on  mint 
(1903) ,  and  Old  Familiar  Faces  (1916),  a  volume  of 
recollections  Sec  biography  by  James  Douglas 
(1904),  Max  Boerbohm,  "No  2  The  Pines,"  in 
And  Even  Ar>«>  (1920) 

Watt's  Dyke,  am  ic  nt  entrenc  hment  of  England  and 
Wales  see  Oi  i  \'s  DIKE 

Waubeshiek  (w6'bushek),  t  1794-c  1841,  \monc.m 
Indian  prophet ,  c  ailed  also  White  Cloud  He  was  i 
friend  and  adviser  ol  Black  Hawk  and  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  Br, \riv  HAWK  WAR  He  was 
captured  with  Black  Hawk,  imprisoned,  and  taken 
to  Washington  He  spent  his  last  clays  peacefully 
m  Iowa  Piophetstown,  III  ,  is  the  site  of  Wau- 
beshiek's  eaily  icsidenco 

Wauchula  (worhdo'lu),  c  ity  (pop  2.710),  co  seat  of 
Haiclee  co  ,  S  cential  Fla  It  was  settled  around  n 
fort  built  dui  ing  the  Seinmole  War  Wane  hula  is  a 
market  center  for  vegetables  and  fruit,  especially 
strawberries 

Waugh,  Evelyn  (ev'lln  w6'),  1903-,  English  author 
The  first  of  his  witty,  satiric  novels,  Decline  and 
Fall,  was  published  in  1928  It  was  followed  by 
Vile  Bodies  (1930),  Black  Mischief  (1932),  .1  Hand- 
ful of  Dust  (1934),  Scoop  (1938),  Put  Out  More 
Flags  (1942),  The  Loud  One  (1948,  a  satire  on 
American  attitudes  toward  death),  and  Scott- 
King' «  Modirn  Europe  (1949)  Bruicshead  Rr- 
inmtcd  (1915)  is  in  a  more  straightforward  vein 
Waugh  has,  in  addition,  written  a  number  of  tiavel 
books  and  biographies  of  D  G  Rossetti  (1«)28) 
and  Edmund  Campion  (1935),  the  Khsabethin 
Jesuit  martyi.  The  latter  work  received  the  Haw- 
thornden  Pnze  in  1()36  Waugh's  Roman  Cathol- 
icism (he  was  c  onvcitod  in  1930)  and  his  social  con- 
seivatism  are  appaient  throughout  most  of  his 
work  He  is  the  son  of  Arthur  Waugh,  editor  and 
publisher,  and  brother  of  Alec  Waugh,  a  novelist 

Waugh,  Frederick  Judd  (w6),  1861-1940,  American 
marine  painter,  b  Bordontown,  N  J  ,  studied  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  in 
Pans  He  was  a  proficient  and  prolific  pamtcn  of 
seascapes  and  is  represented  m  many  American, 
English,  and  South  African  museums 

Waukegan  (wdke'gun),  residential  and  industrial 
city  (pop  34,241),  co  seat  of  Lake  co  ,  NE  111  ,  on 
Lake  Michigan  N  of  Chicago  It  was  settled  in 
1835  as  Little  Fort  near  an  old  French  stockade 
established  on  the  site  of  an  Indian  village,  in  1849 
it  was  incorporated  as  the  vdlage  of  Waukegan 
With  air  and  rail  services  and  a  good  harbor,  the 
city  manufactures  steel  and  steel  products,  chem- 
icals, asbestos  products,  Pharmaceuticals,  and  ma- 
chines of  various  types 

Waukesha  (wd'kTshd),  city  (pop  19,242),  co.  seat  of 
Waukesha  co  ,  8E  Wis  ,  on  the  Fox  and  W  of  Mil- 
waukee, settled  1834,  me  1895.  It  is  an  industrial 
center  for  a  dairy  area  Waukesha  became  a  health 
resort  after  the  Civil  War,  and  its  bottled  waters 
are  shipped  widely  Carroll  College  and  a  state 
industrial  school  for  boys  are  here.  Near  by  are  a 
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state  sanatorium  for  the  tubercular  and  Gushing 
Memorial  Park.  Alexander  W.  Randall  lived  in 
Waukoeha. 

W«ukon  (w6'k&n*),  city  (pop.  2,972),  co  seat  of 
Allamakee  co ,  NE  Iowa,  near  the  Mississippi, 
settled  1849,  inc.  1883.  An  annual  corn  festival 
is  held 

Waupaca  (wopa'ka),  industrial  city  (pop  3,458), 
co  seat  of  Waupaca  co ,  central  Wis ,  between 
Appleton  and  Wisconsin  Rapids  and  on  the  Wau- 
paca, me  1875  It  is  the  center  of  a  lake  resort  area 
Waupun  (wopun')i  city  (pop  8,798),  central  Wis, 
SW  of  Fona  du  Lac  and  on  the  Rock  River,  m  a 
farm  and  dairy  area,  settled  1838,  mo  1878  Vul- 
canizing machinery  and  shoes  are  made  The  state 
prison  and  a  state  mental  hospital  are  here. 
Waurika  (wdre'ku),  farm  trading  city  (pop  2,458), 
co  seat  of  Jefferson  co  ,  8  Okla ,  near  the  Red 
River,  settled  c  1890,  me  1903 
Wausau  (w6's6),  industrial  city  (pop  27.268),  co 
seat  of  Marathon  co  ,  central  Wis  ,  at  rapids  of  the 
Wisconsin  and  NW  of  Green  Bay,  m  a  dairy  area, 
settled  1839,  me  1872  Wausau  giew  as  a  lumber 
town  It  is  now  a  trade  center,  and  its  manufactures 
include  paper  and  wood  and  paper  products.  Win- 
ter sports  are  held  at  near-by  Rib  Mt 
Wauseon  (wo'scfin),  village  (pop  3,016),  co  seat 
of  Fulton  ( o  ,  NW  Ohio,  SW  of  Toledo,  in  a  farm 
and  dairy  area,  settled  1835,  inc.  1862  Automo- 
bilo  parts  are  made  here 

Wauters,  fimile  (amel'  vStgr*.  vou'turs),  1846- 
1933,  Belgian  historical  and  portrait  painter  and 
pastelist  Member  of  the  British  Royal  Academy 
and  winner  of  numerous  puzes  in  the  Paris  Salon 
ftom  1870  on,  ho  is  best  known  for  his  decorations 
in  the  town  hull,  Brussels,  and  for  such  histon<al 
paintings  as  Mary  of  Burgundy  before  the  Magistrate 
»f  Ghent  (Li£ge)  and  Madness  of  Hugo  van  der  Goes 
(Brussels) 

Wautoma  (wotf/mu),  <ity  (pop  1,180),  co  seat  of 
Waushara  <o,  central  Wis,  W  of  Oshkosh,  in  a 
dairy  area,  im  1901 

Wauwatosa  (w6wut6'su),  industrial  city  (pop 
27,769),  SE  Wis  ,  near  Milwaukee,  settled  1835. 
m<  as  a  village  1842,  ab  a  t  itv  1897  It  is  the  seat 
of  several  county  institutions 

wave,  in  common  usage,  a  term  taken  to  indicate  a 
disturbance  of  the  surface  of  some  liquid  medium, 
e  g  ,  that  aiismg  when  a  stone  is  dropped  into  a 
body  of  water  In  physics  it  has  further  sigmfi- 
came  when  used  in  the  description  of  such  phe- 
nomena OH  light,  radio,  sound,  and  electricity  By  a 
consideration  of  water  waves,  certain  terms  com- 
mon in  a  disc  ussion  of  waves  of  any  kind  are  more 
clearly  understood  Wave  length  LS  taken  as  the 
distance  from  any  point  on  one  wave  to  a  coi- 
re»pondmg  point  on  the  next  Frequency  is  defined 
as  the  number  of  crests  which  pass  a  given  point  in 
a  second  Velot  ity  is  the  rate,  or  speed,  at  which  a 
cre«t  "travels,"  i  o  ,  the  distance  it  appears  to  cover 
in  a  set  ond  Wu\  es  ai  e  said  to  be  longitudinal  or 
tiansverae  according  to  the  dnection  in  which  the 
particles  of  the  medium  transmitting  them  move 
The  medium  transmitting  the  wave  does  not  move 
along  with  the  wave — it  is  merely  set  m  vibration 
at  Hiucessivo  points  as  the  wave  of  eneigy  moves 
along  For  example,  the  particles  of  water  in  the 
water  waves  set  up  when  a  wtono  is  dropped  in  a 
quiet  pool  do  not  move  in  the  direction  of  the  wave 
but  simply  vibrate  up  and  down,  i  e  ,  at  right  angles 
to  the  path  the  wave  is  following,  water  waves  ate 
thus  transverse  LIGHT  waves  are  also  transverse 
They  are  held  to  bo  transmitted  by  the  ETHKR, 
being  able  therefore  to  pass  through  a  space  in 
which  there  is  no  matter,  i  o  ,  through  a  vacuum 
The  different  colors  of  which  white  light  is  com- 
posed have  different  wave  lengths,  the  shortest 
(violet)  being  0  0004  mm  and  the  longest  (red) 
0  0008  mm  SOUND  waves  differ  from  light  waves  in 
that  their  vibration  is  longitudinal,  i  e  ,  the  par- 
ticles of  the  transmitting  medium  vibrate  forward 
and  back  in  lino  with  the  direction  of  the  wave 
Sound  waves  are  transmitted  by  matter  and  will 
not  pass  through  a  vacuum  All  the  different  forms 
of  radiant  energy  (see  RADIATION)  are  behoved  to 
be  tiansmitted  by  waves  RADIO  waves  are  the 
longest  of  the  so-called  electromagnetic  ladiation, 
with  the  "short"  electric  waves  just  below  them  in 
the  scale 

Wavell,  Archibald  Percival  Wavell,  1st  Earl  (wa- 
vul),  1883-,  British  field  marshal  and  viceroy  of 
India  Educated  at  Winchester  and  Sandhurst,  he 
joined  the  Black  Watch  m  1901,  saw  service  m  tho 
South  African  War,  and  on  the  Western  Front  in 
tho  First  World  War,  where  he  lost  an  eye  Later, 
under  tho  command  of  General  Allenby  in  Pales- 
tine, he  first  learned  tho  desert  strategy  which  ho 
was  to  employ  so  successfully  later  During  the 
Arab-Jewish  riots  in  1937-38,  he  was  sent  to  keep 
order  in  Palestine  and  Trans-Jordan  as  commander 
of  the  British  forces  In  the  Second  World  War  ho 
was  commander  m  chief  of  the  Middle  East,  in 
which  capacity  he  put  to  rout  the  ItaUan  forces  in 
Cyrenaica  with  the  shrewd  use  of  bold  tactics  (see 
NORTH  AFRICA,  CAMPAIGNS  IN),  only  to  be  forced 
back  later  in  1941  by  the  Axis  drive  He  then  ex- 
changed commands  with  General  Auohmleck,  be- 
coming commander  in  chief  of  India  In  1942  he 
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was  for  some  months  supreme  commander  of  the 
Allies  in  the  Far  East.  Resuming  his  command  m 
India,  he  became  viceroy  and  governor  general  in 
1943  From  that  time  until  his  resignation  in  1047, 
his  main  concern  was  the  preparation  of  India  for 
self-rule;  towards  this  end  he  worked  continually 
with  the  numerous  Indian  factions  He  was  created 
Viscount  Wavell  of  Cyrenaica  and  Winchester  in 
1943  and  earl  in  1947  Ho  wrote  The  Palestine 
Campaigns  (1928),  Allenby  (1940)  and  Attenby  in 
Egypt  (1943),  Speaking  Generally  (1946),  and  The 
Good  Soldier  (1947)  He  also  edited  an  anthology 
of  poetry,  Other  Men's  Flowers  (1944)  See  biog- 
raphy by  R  H  Kiernan  (1946). 

wave  mechanics,  see  QUANTUM  THEORY 

Waveney  (wa'vune),  river  of  England  It  forms 
part  of  the  Norfolk-Suffolk  boundary,  widens  into 
the  BROADS  along  its  lower  course,  and  joins  the 
Yare  to  form  the  estuarme  Breydon  Water 

Waverley,  village,  Surrey,  England,  SE  of  Farnham 
At  "Mooi  Park,"  Sir  William  Temple's  estate, 
Swift  lived  as  secretary  and  here  ho  met  "Stella  " 
There  are  remains  of  Waverley  Abbey,  the  earliest 
Cistercian  abbey  in  England,  founded  in  1 128  Tho 
Annales  Waverlienses  are  supposed  to  have  sug- 
gested the  title  of  Scott's  novels 

Waverly  1  City  (pop  1,385),  central  111  ,  SW  of 
Springfield,  in  a  farm  area,  inc.  1867  2  City  (pop 
4,156),  co  seat  of  Bremer  co  ,  NE  Iowa,  on  the 
Cedar  river  above  Waterloo,  me  1859  It  processes 
dairy  and  other  farm  produce  Wartbuig  College 
(coeducational,  1868),  here,  has  tho  Waverly  Mu- 
seum There  is  a  Lutheran  orphans'  home  3 
Village  (pop  5,450),  S  N  Y  ,  at  the  Pa  line,  on  the 
Chemung  and  SE  of  Elmira,  me  1853  4  Resort 
village  (pop  1,757),  co  seat  of  Piko  co  ,  S  Ohio,  on 
the  Scioto  river  and  S  of  Chilhcothe,  in  a  farm 
area,  founded  1H2Q  as  Union  town,  renamed  1830 
Lake  White  State  Park  is  near  by  5  Town  (pop 
1,318),  co  seat  of  Humphreys  co  ,  central  Tenn  , 
W  of  Nashville  and  near  the  Tennessee,  in  a  farm 
and  timber  area,  laid  out  1836  6  Town  (pop 
1,288),  SE  Va  ,  SE  of  Peteisburg,  me  1892  It  is  a 
trade  center  with  lumber  mills 

Waves  (Women  Appointed  for  Voluntary  Emer- 
gency Service),  created  (1942)  m  the  Second  World 
War  to  release  male  naval  personnel  for  sea  duty 
The  organization  was  commanded  until  1946  by 
Mildred  H  Mt  Afee,  president  of  Wellesley  College 
on  leave  She  was  promoted  captain  in  1943. 
Waves  served  in  communications,  air-traffic  con- 
trol, naval  air  navigation,  and  clerical  jobs  in  the 
United  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  tho  Caribbean 
Recruiting  ended  in  1945,  with  a  peak  enrollment 
of  86,000,  including  (after  1944)  Negro  women 
Waves  forces  were  reduced  when  the  war  ended, 
and  after  the  passage  (1948)  of  the  Women's 
Armed  Seivice  Integration  Act  women  were  en- 
listed into  the  regular  navy. 

wax,  name  for  a  substance  secreted  by  glands  on 
the  abdomen  of  tho  bee  and  known  commonly  as 
beeswax  and  also  for  various  substances  resembling 
beeswax  Chemically  waxes  differ  from  fats  in 
being  usually  mixtures  containing  esters  of  fatty 
acids  and  esters  of  certain  alcohols  (other  than 
glycerol) ,  as  well  aa  alcohols  and  sometimes  hydro- 
<  arbons,  fats,  on  the  other  hand,  are  esters  of  fatty 
at  ids  and  glycerol  Waxes  are  generally  harder  and 
less  greasy  than  fats,  but  like  fats  they  are  less 
dense  than  water  and  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether 
but  not  in  water  Among  tho  waxes  derived  from 
plants  are  cainauba  wax,  obtained  from  the  loaves 
of  a  PALM  grown  in  Brazil,  and  cundehlla  wax,  pro- 
duced by  a  Mexican  plant  (Euphorbia  antisyphi- 
htica)  Those  of  animal  origin  include  wool  wax  or 
lanolin  obtained  fiom  tho  surface  of  wool  fibers  and 
used  in  making  certain  creams,  ointments,  and 
woaps,  in  the  processes  of  finishing  and  softening 
leather,  and  as  an  ingredient  of  some  paints  and 
varnishes,  SPERMACETI,  obtained  from  the  sperm 
whalo,  and  Chinese  wax,  which  is  deposited  on  cer- 
tain trees  in  parts  of  Asia  (especially  China  and 
India)  by  a  species  of  scale  insect  Mineral  waxes 
include  OZOCERITE  and  PARAFFIN,  both  composed 
of  hydrocarbons  Japan  wax  and  bayberry  (or 
myrtle)  wax  are  composed  chiefly  of  fats  See  N  S 
Knaggs,  Advcntuics  in  Man's  First  Plastic  (1947) 

Waxahachte  (w6k"bma'che,  w6k"-),  city  (pop 
8,655),  co  seat  of  Ellis  co  ,  N  Texas,  S  of  Dallas, 
founded  1847,  me  1871  A  market  center  in  the 
rich  blackland  prairie,  it  is  also  an  industrial  city 
with  garment  factories  and  other  plants  The 
Southwestern  Bible  Institute  (Assembly  of  God, 
coeducational,  1927)  is  here 

wax  figures,  usually  of  beeswax,  which  is  suscep- 
tible to  modeling,  costing,  and  coloring  They 
were  common  among  the  ancients,  the  early 
Egyptians  used  them  as  sacred  images  for  burial 
ceremonies  and  offerings,  the  Greeks  employed 
them  as  small  divinities  m  religious  rites,  as  dolls, 
and  as  talismans  Aristocratic  Romans  had  wax 
masks  and  family  portraits  as  a  mark  of  prestige 
and  exhibited  them  in  funeral  processions  Pins 
were  stuck  through  wax  effigies  of  enemies,  the 
superstition  being  that  punishment  was  thus  also 
visited  upon  the  individual  himself,  this  practice 
continued  through  the  Middle  Ages  In  the  lost 
days  of  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  wax  statuettes 
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played  a  part  in  the  celebration  The  Christian  era 
brought  forth  images  of  saints  and  medallions  of 
the  Lamb  of  God,  or  Agnus  Dei,  in  wax — exam- 
ples m  Spam  show  partic  ularly  fine  modeling  and 
color.  In  the  15th  cent ,  full-size  figures  with  glass 
oven  and  real  hair  were  built  upon  skeleton  frames 
Two  hundred  years  later  anatomical  figures  were 
introduced  in  Florence  for  pathological  studies 
In  Renaissance  Italy  wax  was  used  by  medalists 
creating  models  for  their  bronzes,  and  wax  portrait 
busts  were  common  Polychrome  wax  portraits 
were  popular  in  Europe  throughout  the  18th  cent , 
and  relief  work  in  wax  was  employed  by  Flaxman 
for  the  exquisite  cameos  of  Wedgwood  ware  In 
the  10th  cent ,  wax  dolls  came  into  fashion,  and 
exhibits  of  wax  representations,  accurate  to  the 
last  detail,  of  notable,  and  even  notorious,  per- 
sonages were  in  vogue  Among  such  collections 
Mme  Tussaud's,  London,  and  that  in  the  former 
Kden  Musee,  New  York  (dosed  1915),  woro  widely 
known  The  wax  figures  oiu  e  familiar  in  shop  win- 
dows have  been  replaced  b>  the  more  lasting  mani- 
kins of  wood  or  papier  mache  Present-day  sculp- 
tors employ  wax  for  modeling  and  casting,  and 
inetalwork  designs  are  usually  created  in  this  me- 
dium See  E  8  Bolton,  American  Wax  Portraits 
(1929) 

wax  moth:  see  BEE  MOTH. 
wax  myrtle:  see  BAYBERRY. 
wax  painting:  see  ENCAUSTIC. 

wax  wing,  perching  bird  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  The  waxwings  are 
crested  and  have  sleek,  bt  ownish-gray  plumage 
with  dashes  of  red  that  look  like  sealing  wax  on  the 
wing  feathers  In  winter  they  flock  They  eat  wild 
fruits  supplemented  by  insects  The  cedar  wax- 
wing,  called  cherry  bird  and  cedar  bird,  breeds 
throughout  most  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
The  Bohemian  waxwing  is  circumpolar  in  distribu- 
tion In  North  America  it  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
north  but  wanders  to  parts  of  the  Unitoa  States 
The  Japanese  waxwing  is  confined  to  E  Asia 
Waycross,  city  (pop  16,763),  co  seat  of  Ware  co., 
SEGa  ,  SW  of  Savannah  and  just  N  of  Okefenokee 
Swamp,  first  settled  1818,  me  1874  It  is  a  high- 
way and  rail  focus  (with  railroad  shops)  as  well  as 
an  industrial  and  shipping  center  m  a  productive 
farm  area  Its  commercial  development  dates 
from  the  1870s 

Way  Down  Easf  see  PAHKFR,  LOTTIE  BLAIB. 
wayfaring  tree  see  HOBBLEBUSU 
Wayland,  Francis,  1796-1805,  American  clergyman 
and  educator,  b  New  York  city,  grad  Union  Col- 
lege, 1813,  and  studied  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  As  pastor  (1821-26)  of  the  I-irst  Bap- 
tist Church,  Boston,  he  became  known  for  his  able 
Preaching  After  a  brief  professorship  at  Union 
'ollege,  he  was  president  (1827-55)  of  Brown 
Umv  He  was  pastor  of  the  fcirst  Baptist  Chimh, 
Providence,  for  a  short  time  following  his  retire- 
ment from  the  university  arid  afterward  gave  hw 
chief  attention  to  benevolent  works,  particular- 
ly prison  reform  IIis  works  me  hide  three  fre- 
quently reprinted  textbooks,  Element*  of  Moral 
Science  (1835),  Elements  of  Political  Economy 
(1837),  and  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy 
(1854),  as  well  as  a  memoir  (1853)  of  the  Rev 
Adomram  Judson  See  biographies  by  his  sons, 
Francis  and  H  L  Wajland  (1867),  and  J  O 
Murray  (1891) 

Wayland.  1  Town  (pop  1,950),  E  Ky  ,  ENE  of 
Hazard,  in  the  Cumberland  coal  area  2  Town 
(pop  3,505),  E  Mass  ,  W  of  Boston ,  settled  c  1638, 
me  1835  3  Village  (pop  1,005),  S  Mich  ,  between 
Grand  Rapids  and  Kalamazoo,  settled  1836,  me 
1858  4  Village  (pop  1,795),  W  central  N  Y  ,  N  of 
Hornoll.mc  1877  Chairs  and  silk  are  made  here 
Wayland  Smith,  in  English  folUore,  a  skillful  black- 
smith, whose  forgo  was  near  the  White  Horse 
(Berkshire)  He  appears  in  the  Old  English  Dew 
and  m  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Kenilworth  The  wonder- 
ful story  of  his  Norse  cognate,  Vblund,  appears  at 
length  in  the  Eldtr  Edda 

Waymart,  borough  (pop  1,095),  NE  Pa.,  E  of 
Carbondale,  me  1851  It  has  a  mental  hospital 
Wayne,  Anthony,  1745-96,  patriot  general  in  the 
American  Revolution,  b  Chester  co  ,  Pa  ,  educated 
at  his  uncle's  school  m  Philadelphia  Not  inclined 
toward  academic  studies,  he  was  enabled  by  apti- 
tude in  mathematics  to  become  a  surveyor  in  1763 
In  1765  he  was  engaged  to  survey  the  land  for,  and 
promote  settlement  of,  a  proposed  colony  in  Nova 
Scotia,  a  venture  from  which  ho  withdrew  in  1765 
He  returned  to  the  business  of  farming  and  tanning 
at  Waynesborough  on  the  farm  which  his  grand- 
father had  established  and  of  which  he  betame 
owner  in  1775  He  represented  Chester  co  m  the 
Pennsylvania  assembly  (1774-75),  was  an  agitator 
against  British  indignities,  and  was  active  in  prep- 
arations to  defend  the  cause  of  the  colonists 
When  the  Continental  army  was  formed,  he  or- 
gani&ed  and  commanded  a  regiment  from  Chester 
co  ,  and  in  Jan  ,  1776,  ho  was  commishioned  a 
colonel  and  given  command  of  the  4th  Pennsyl- 
vania Battalion  As  agent  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Committee  of  Safety,  he  built  defenses  for  the 
Delaware  In  the  spring  of  1776  he  covered  the 
retreat  of  the  Americans  ftt  Trois  Rivieres  after 
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the  patriot  failure  in  the  Quebec  campaign.  The 
next  winter  he  apent  in  command  at  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga  In  1777  he  was  commissioned  brigadier 
general  and  joined  Washington's  army  at  Morns- 
town,  N  J.  In  the  battle  of  Brandywme,  Wayne 
commanded  a  division  at  Chadd'a  Ford.  He  was 
defeated  by  Howe's  forces  at  Paoh,  Pa  ;  he  had  to 
answer  charges  before  a  court-martial  and  was  ac- 
quitted Ho  fought  at  Gennantown,  made  success- 
ful raids  on  British  supplies  for  the  troops  en- 
camped at  Valley  Forge,  and  served  in  the  battle  of 
M  on  mouth  His  moat  famous  achievement,  how- 
ever, was  his  capture  of  Stony  Point  by  a  night 
attack  m  July,  1779  He  aided  Lafayette  in  Vir- 
ginia and  was  active  m  the  Yorktown  campaign 
Later  he  fought  successfully  against  the  Indians  in 
Georgia,  and  after  Nathanael  Greene's  army  had 
forced  the  British  evacuation  of  Charleston,  S  C  , 
Wayne  occupied  the  tity  In  1783  he  returned  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  served  on  the  council  of 
censors,  and  in  1784  he  waa  again  elected  to  rep- 
resent Chester  co.  m  the  general  assembly  The 
following  year  he  returned  to  Georgia  and  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  work  the  land  which  the  Georgia 
assembly  had  given  him  in  gratitude  for  his  serv- 
ices In  1701  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  rep- 
resentative from  Georgia,  but  was  unseated  because 
of  irregularities  m  the  election  and  in  his  residence 
qualification  In  1792  he  succeeded  Arthur  St 
Ciair  as  commander  m  chief  of  the  American  armies 
and  proceeded  to  the  Northwest  Territory  After 
the  failure  of  peace  negotiations,  which  Wayne  op- 
posed, feeling  that  war  was  inevitable,  ho  decisively 
defeated  the  Indians  at  Fallen  Timbers  In  1795, 
the  Treaty  of  Greenville  was  signed  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  Wvandotte,  Delaware,  Miami,  Shawnee, 
Chippewa,  Ottawa,  Sac  and  Fox,  and  Potawatami 
Indians.  All  previous  treaties  ceding  land  to  the 
United  States  were  to  be  recognized  This  was  the 
first  treaty  in  which  Indian  title  to  lands  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  new  United  States  was 
overtly  recognized  Early  in  1796  Wayne  retired 
Impetuous  and  hot-headed,  he  was  sometimes 
known  as  "mad  Anthony,"  and  he  often  quar- 
reled with  his  fellow  officers,  but  in  times  of  action 
he  was  an  able  general,  capable  of  making  clear 
judgments  under  duress  See  H  B  Dawson,  The 
Assault  on  Stony  Point  (1863) ,  J  W  De  Peyater, 
Major  General  Anthony  Wayne  (1886),  C  J  Stille, 
Major  General  Anthony  Wayne  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Line  in  the  Continental  A)  my  (1893),  biog- 
raphies by  Thomas  Boyd  (1929),  J  H  Preston 
(1930),  and  H  E  Wilde*  (1941) 

Wayne.  1  Village  (pop  4,223),  SC  Mich  ,  on  the 
South  Branch  of  the  Rouge  and  SW  of  Dearborn, 
settled  1836,  me  1869  Aircraft  parts,  machinery, 
and  oil  and  gasoline  strainers  are  made  2  City 
(pop  2,719),  co  seat  of  Wa>ne  to,  NE  Nobr  , 
near  the  Missouri  NW  of  Omaha,  m  a  farm  area, 
laid  out  1881  A  state  teachers  college  is  here 

Waynesboro.  1  City  (pop  3,793),  co  seat  of 
Burke  co  ,  E  Ga  ,  8  of  Augusta,  laid  out  1783,  me 
1812.  It  is  a  cotton  center  2  Town  (pop.  1,445), 
co  seat  of  Wayne  co  ,  SE  Miss  ,  near  the  Chickasa- 
whay  S  of  Meridian,  m  a  timber,  livestock,  and 
farm  area  S  Borough  (pop  10,231),  S  Pa  ,  near  the 
Md  boundary  SW  of  Harrisburg,  settled  1798,  inc 
1818  It  produces  locks  and  refrigeration  machin- 
ery The  surrounding  country  is  beautiful  and 
yields  peaches  and  apples  A  state  forest  is  near  by, 
which  enhances  the  borough  as  a  resort  center  It 
was  named  for  Anthony  Wayne  4  City  (pop 
7,873),  central  Va  ,  SE  of  Staunton  in  the  Shenan- 
doah  Valley,  near  the  southern  entrance  to  the 
Skyline  Drive,  settled  1700,  me  1797  It  is  a  trade 
and  industrial  center  In  March,  1865,  a  detach- 
ment of  Sheridan's  army  under  Custer  severely  de- 
feated Early  here.  A  girls'  preparatory  school  and 
junior  college  and  a  boys'  military  school  are  here 

Waynesburg.  1  Village  (pop.  1,223),  NE  Ohio, 
SE  of  Canton  Structural  clay  products  are  made 
here  2  Borough  (pop.  4,891),  co  seat  of  Greene 
co  ,  SW  Pa  ,  40  mi  88 W  of  Pittsburgh,  laid  out 
1796,  me  1816  Bituminous  coal  is  mined  here  It 
has  landscaped  chains  of  parks,  colonial  buildings, 
and  the  county  museum  Named  for  Anthony 
Wayne,  it  is  the  seat  of  Waynesburg  College  (coed- 
ucational, opened  1849) 

Waynesviue,  resort  town  (pop  2,940),  co  seat  of 
Haywood  co  ,  W  N.C.,  w.  the  Blue  Ridge  WSW  of 
Asheville,  settled  before  1800,  inc.  1871  The  area 
produces  diversified  crops,  livestock,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, kaolin,  and  mica  Leather  goods,  furniture, 
and  textiles  are  made  here.  Near-by  Lake  Juna- 
luska  is  the  seat  of  a  Methodist  assembly 

Wayne  University,  at  Detroit,  city  and  county 
supported,  coeducational,  formed  1933  from  five 
city  colleges  (opened  1868-1927)  It  has  colleges 
of  education,  engineering,  liberal  arts,  medicine, 
nursing,  and  pharmacy  and  schools  of  business 
administration,  general  studies,  occupational 
health,  public  affairs  and  social  work,  and  law 
Many  local  agencies  cooperate 

Waynflete,  Wffliam  (wanfflet),  13957-1486,  English 
prelate,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  educated  at 
Oxford  He  was  master  of  Winchester  College 
before  1429,  and  in  1443  he  became  provost  of 
Eton  In  1448  he  succeeded  Cardinal  Beaufort  an 
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bishop  of  Winchester.  He  soon  after  received  pat- 
ents to  found  a  hall  at  Oxford  for  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy and  philosophy,  In  14fi6  he  obtained  royal  per- 
mission to  establish  a  college,  which  would  include 
the  earlier  Magdalen  Hall,  outside  the  town  walla. 
The  buildings  were  completed  m  1480,  largely 
through  Waynflete's  own  generosity,  and  Magdalen 
College  still  bears  his  arms  He  was  also  indus- 
trious in  the  building  of  the  nave  of  Winchester,  in 
which  he  continued  Cardinal  Beaufort's  work.  The 
bishop's  political  career  was  largely  a  matter  of 
personal  aid  to  Henry  VI,  who  was  about  to  be  pre- 
cipitated into  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  William 
treated  (1452)  with  Jack  CADE  and  with  Richard 
of  York  for  peace  He  was  a  privy  councilor,  in 
which  capacity  he  tried  to  obtain  Henry's  consent 
to  a  regency  by  Richard  of  York  (1454) ,  in  1456  he 
was  made  lord  chancellor.  Although  he  had  fol- 
lowed a  moderate  course,  ho  presided  at  the  parlia- 
ment (1459)  at  Coventry  which  attainted  the  York- 
ists After  the  defeat  at  Northampton,  William,  no 
longer  chancellor,  was  well  treated  by  the  Yorkist 
conquerors,  though  he  stood  for  Henry  in  the  Lan- 
castrian resurgence  before  Barnet  (1470) 

Waynoka  (wanS'ku),  railroad  town  (pop  1,684), 
NW  Okla  ,  near  the  Cimarron  river,  settled  c 
1893,  me  1910  It  has  railroad  repair  shops 

Wayzata  (wlzd'tii,  wlza'tu,  wazg'tu),  city  (pop 
1,473),  E  Minn.,  western  suburb  of  Minneapolis 
It  is  a  trade  center  and  a  resort  on  Lake  Min- 
notonka  , 

Wazinstan  (wtizeVTstan*) ,  mountainous  region, 
North- West  Frontier  Prov ,  Pakistan  Until 
recent  years  military  expeditions  were  frequently 
dispatched  to  suppress  its  warlike  population  of 
Moslem  Waziris 

Wazzan(waziln'),  Fr.  Quezzane  (we'zHn') ,  town  (pop 
23,509),  Frenrh  Morocco,  NW  of  Fez  It  is  a 
sacrod  city,  the  seat  of  an  important  Moslem 
brotherhood 

Weald,  the  (weld),  area  between  the  North  Downs 
and  the  South  Downs,  England,  forming  part  of  the 
counties  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Kent  Formerly 
forested  and  once  noted  for  its  iron  industry,  the 
Weald  is  now  largely  an  agricultural  district 

Wealdstone  (wgld'stun),  former  urban  district 
(1931  pop  27,019),  since  1934  part  of  Harrow, 
Middlesex,  England,  NW  of  London  Its  manu- 
factures include  glassware,  paint  brushes,  and 
cameras 

wealth,  goods  possessing  economic  VALUE  Wealth 
may  be  measured  by  price  It  does  not  include 
such  necessaries  of  life  as  air,  sunlight,  and  water 
when  these  are  free,  and  it  does  not  include  un- 
marketable human  qualities  National  wealth 
may  include  the  value  of  all  things  within  a  na- 
tion's boundaries  or  the  value  of  all  things  within 
and  outside  the  country  that  are  owned  by  its 
citizens  Surplus  wealth  is  wealth  not  required  for 
the  satisfaction  of  wants  See  J  A  Hobson,  Work 
and  Wealth  (1914),  W  A  Robson,  The  Relation  of 
Wealth  to  Welfare  (1925) ,  Frederick  Soddy,  Wealth, 
Virtual  Wealth,  and  Debt  (2d  ed  ,  1933) 

weapon,  instrument  of  offense  or  defense  uaed  to 
kill  or  injure  an  enemy  or  to  destroy  his  fortifica- 
tions and  means  of  resistance  or  attack  In  his  de- 
velopment of  weapons,  man  has  sought  to  increase 
their  destructiveness  and  effective  range  and  to 
combine  these  improvements  with  increased  mo- 
bility and  better  protection  (armor)  for  the  users 
of  the  weapons  These  goals  of  armament,  how- 
ever, are  often  contradictory,  and  the  desired 
improvement  in  one  aspect  of  a  weapon  can  often 
be  achieved  only  bv  abandoning  one  or  more  of  the 
other  ideals  for  early  man  a  stone  held  in  the 
hand  increased  the  force  of  his  blow,  while  the  use 
of  a  heavy  club,  acting  as  an  extension  of  his  arm, 
increased  the  effective  range,  a  hand-thrown  stone 
(and  later  the  sling  shot)  further  in<  reased  range, 
but  only  at  some  sacrifice  in  accuracy  During 
early  military  history  weapons  changed  slowly,  the 
Persian  invaders  of  Greece  (480  B  C )  were 
equipped  with  flint-tipped  arrows,  wooden  jave- 
lins, and  slings  In  the  same  period  bronze  spears, 
arrow  tips,  and  swords  were  introduced  Body  ar- 
mor of  the  same  metal  was  developed  to  deflect 
these  penetrating  weapons  The  use  of  cavalry 
and  chariots  wag  well  known,  and  these  were  used 
for  increased  mobility  The  famed  phalanx  of  the 
Macedonians  was  composed  of  infantry  armed  with 
the  sarusa,  a  pike  24  ft.  long  When  grouped  for 
battle,  the  phalanx  presented  a  virtual  wall  of  pike 
points  to  the  enemy,  for  the  length  of  the  aarissa 
permitted  the  points  of  the  weapons  of  the  sixth 
rank  of  troops  to  strike  out  beyond  the  first  row  of 
the  phalanx  The  early  Greeks  used  ballistae  and 
catapults  in  besieging  cities  They  also  introduced 
chemical  warfare  (Greek  fire)  The  Roman  legions 
introduced  the  iron  sword  to  replace  the  softer, 
easily  blunted  bronze  sword  The  Romans  also 
used  throwing  spears  and  iron  body  armor  and 
further  developed  siege  artillery.  The  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was  accompanied  by  the  downfall 
of  Roman  weapons.  The  victory  of  the  Goths  at 
Adrianople  (A.D  378)  marked  the  n»e  to  domi- 
nance of  light  cavalry,  fighting  with  such  weapons 
as  arrows,  spears,  and  axes  As  the  longbow,  the 
crossbow,  and  the  halberd  (a  combination  of  axe 
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turned  to  heavier  armor.    In  . „ 

knights  in  complete  suits  of  armor  fought  ' 

lances  and  long  swords  having  rounded  ends  that 
made  them  useful  only  for  hacking  at  the  enemy. 
The  weapons  of  the  BIEOE,  such  as  the  ram,  bore, 
penthouse,  and  various  hurling  machines,  were 
basically  those  of  earlier  times,  with  some  im- 
provements. The  discovery  of  the  propulsive  force 
of  gunpowder  revolutionized  armament.  Field  ar- 
tillery was  introduced  by  Dutch  artisans  in  the 
early  14th  cent.  Early  cannon  were  muzzle-load- 
ing and  fuse-firing;  they  shot  stone  projectiles 
Cannon  were  steadily  improved,  and  by  the  17th 
cent  Gustavus  II  (Gustavus  Adolphus)  made  them 
a  valuable  weapon  by  increasing  their  mobility  and 
standardizing  their  calibers.  Later,  shells  charged 
with  explosives  were  introduced.  The  first  prac- 
tical firearm  was  the  harquebus  of  the  16th  cent , 
which  could  fire  some  200  or  300  yds  This  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  infantry  was  capable  of  penetrating 
the  heaviest  suit  of  armor  and  destroyed  the  ad- 
vantage held  by  mounted  knights,  who  considered 
the  use  of  firearms  a  crime  against  the  laws  of 
civilized  warfare,  they  often  hanged  prisoners 
found  armed  with  harquebuses  In  the  middle  of 
the  16th  cent,  the  musket,  capable  of  firing  400  yd  , 
was  introduced  by  the  Spanish.  Until  the  inven- 
tion of  the  rifle  it  remained  the  chief  infantry  arm 
The  long  and  intricate  reloading  of  a  musket  made 
necessary  supporting  pikemen  to  protect  the  mus- 
keteers from  charging  cavalry  The  bayonet  was 
developed  to  provide  the  musketeer  with  his  own 
weapon  of  defense  The  pistol  provided  cavalry 
with  an  effective  weapon  of  short  range  against  the 
pikemen  In  the  late  18th  cent  the  rifle  was  in- 
troduced and  in  the  19th  cent,  became  the  standard 
infantry  firearm,  later  supplemented  by  automatic 
rifles  and  machine  guns  The  pistol  was  replaced  by 
revolvers  and  automatic  pistols.  Artillery  developed 
manifold  pieces — heavy  howitzers,  mortars,  gigan- 
tic naval  artillery,  and,  in  the  20th  cent ,  anti- 
aircraft guns  and  antitank  guns  Naval  armament 
and  maneuverability  progressed  apace  with  the 
military  In  addition,  the  submarine  was  made 
practical,  filing  a  self-propelling  underwater  tor- 
pedo, it  had  no  counterpart  in  land  warfare  The 
tank,  introduced  in  the  First  World  War,  became 
an  important  weapon  in  the  Second  World  War, 
serving  as  highly  mobile,  well-armored  artillery 
To  penetrate  the  tank's  armor,  rocket  projectiles 
wore  introduced  as  infantry  weapons  Of  minor 
importance  in  the  First  World  War,  the  airplane 
played  a  major  role  in  the  Second  World  War 
Fast,  highly  maneuverable  fighter  planes,  equipped 
with  machine  guns,  bombs,  and  rockets,  supported 
infantry  as  highly  mobile  aitillory,  intercepted 
enem>  bombing  planes,  and  protected  friendly 
bombers  which  w^re  used  to  deliver  devastating 
blows  to  the  civilian  population  and  war  industries 
of  the  eriem>  Robot  bombs  (pilotless  flying 
bombs  propelled  by  jet  or  rocket  engines)  were 
used  by  the  Germans  toward  the  end  of  the  war 
The  development  by  the  United  States  of  the 
atomic  bomb  has,  perhaps,  introduced  a  now  era 
of  weapons  and  warfare  Post-war  research  and 
developments  by  various  nations  have  centered 
about  more  heavily  armed  and  armored  tanks,  air- 
craft of  increased  speed,  size,  and  range,  robot 
missiles,  guided  from  a  home  base  by  radio  signals, 
and  a  more  devastating  atomic  bomb,  relying  on 
the  nuclear  fission  of  hydrogen  atoms  for  its  ex- 
plosive power  See  STRATEGY  AND  TACTICS  and 
articles  on  particular  weapons  See  J  R  Newman, 
The  Tools  of  War  (1942),  Lynn  Montross,  War 
through  the  Agc$  (rev  ed  ,  1946) 

Wear  (wer),  river  rising  m  W  Durham,  England, 
and  flowing  65  mi  to  the  North  Sea  at  Sunderland 

Weare  (war),  town  (pop  1,367),  8  N  H  ,  SW  of 
Concord,  granted  1735,  regranted  1749,  me  1764 
There  is  an  18th-century  Friends'  meetinghouse 

weasel  (wS'zul),  small,  lithe,  carnivorous  animal  of 
the  genus  Mustela,  which  includes  the  European 
STOAT  Weasels  are  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  America  There  are  at  least  36  species  and 
subspecies  In  summer  they  are  various  shades  of 
brown  above  and  are  white  below  By  a  process  of 
molting  those  living  in  regions  of  snow  usually  be- 
come all  white  in  winter  except  for  the  dark  tail  and 
are  then  called  ERMINE.  The  weasel  is  a  bold,  sav- 
age hunter,  preying  chiefly  on  small  mammals, 
sometimes  on  birds,  frequently  killing  more  than 
it  needs  for  food  It  is  less  destructive  to  poultry 
than  the  rat,  which  it  helps  to  exterminate  It 
secretes  a  strong-smelling  musk.  It  can  be  tamed 
and  makes  an  interesting  pet. 

weather,  state  of  the  atmosphere,  at  a  given  time 
and  place,  with  regard  to  temperature,  barometric 
pressure  (see  BAROMBTKR),  WIND,  HUMIDITY,  CLOUD 
formation,  and  precipitation.  Earliest  evidence  of 
scientific  activity  in  the  field  of  MBTEOBOLOGY  dates 
back  to  the  5th  cent.  B.C.,  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C 
Aristotle  wrote  what  waa  probably  the  first  treatise 
on  the  subject.  The  ALMANAC  is  a  record  of  man's 
efforts  to  explain  and  predict  the  weather.  The 
first  attempt  to  chart  weather  from  reports  over  a 
considerable  area  was  made  in  Europe  by  H.  W. 
Brandee  (1820),  but  it  Was  not  until  after  the  in- 
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vention  of  the  telegraph  that  the  rapid  collection 
of  Weather  data  from  remote  stations  became  pos- 
sible. In  the  United  States,  a  government  weather 
service  was  established  (1870)  under  the  Signal 
Corps.  In  1801  (by  act  of  Oct.  1, 1890)  the  weather 
service  was  transferred  to  the  U  S.  Weather  Bureau 
under  the  Dept  of  Agriculture  and  was  subse- 
quently transferred  (1940)  to  the  Dept  of  Com- 
merce The  central  offices  of  the-  Weather  Bureau 
are  m  Washington,  D  C  ,  over  200  first-order  sta- 
tions are  mainly  in  the  larger  cities;  and  numerous 
substations  for  special  purposes  <e  g  ,  observation 
of  river  stages,  measuring  depth  of  snow,  main- 
taining records  of  CLIMATE)  are  well  distributed 
throughout  the  country  A  daily  weather  map  of 
the  United  States,  which  la  drawn  at  the  central 
offices  and  at  many  of  the  first-class  stations,  is 
based  upon  simultaneous  weather  observations 
made  throughout  the  country  On  a  typical  map, 
the  various  weather  elements  (e  g  ,  temperature, 
pressure,  clouds)  at  each  station  are  shown  by  fig- 
ures and  symbols;  ISOBARS  are  drawn  revealing  the 
location  of  areas  of  low  pressure  (cyclones)  and 
areas  of  high  pressure  (anticyclones) ,  fronts  (lines 
showing  the  boundaries  of  separation  between 
warm  and  cold  air  masses)  are  indicated ,  and  areas 
of  precipitation  are  shaded  In  addition  to  the 
regular  weather  map  showing  ground-level  con- 
ditions, auxiliary  charts  are  often  prepared  show- 
ing conditions  in  the  upper  air  Since  the  forces 
that  control  weather  are  not  fully  understood,  it 
is  impossible  to  set  down  specific  rules  for  weath- 
er forecasting  Accurate  weather  prediction  is 
born  of  experience — knowing  what  changes  m  ex- 
isting weather  to  expect  as  a  result  of  certain 
changes  in  the  weather-map  pattern  Considera- 
tion is  first  given  to  the  location  of  areas  of  high 
and  low  pressure,  their  magnitude,  intensity  (indi- 
cated by  the  spacing  of  the  isobars) ,  and  speed  and 
direction  of  travel  Properties  of  the  air  masses 
involved,  such  as  their  temperature  and  moisture 
content,  are  taken  into  account  Finally,  the  local 
influences  of  topography,  proximity  to  large  bodies 
of  water,  and  other  factors  are  evaluated  Fore- 
casts are  distributed  by  radio,  telegraph,  and  tele- 
phone as  well  as  by  mail  and  newspaper  publica- 
tion A  signal-flag  system  is  used  along  the  coasts 
to  announce  storm  warnings  Specific  forecasts 
can  be  made  scientifically  only  for  a  short  future 
period  (visually  48  hr  or  less) ,  long-range  predic- 
tions are  necessarily  more  general,  being  based 
upon  the  known  normal,  or  average  weather,  of  the 
area  The  long-range  "prognostications"  published 
in  almanacs,  based  on  the  relative  positions  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  are  verified  only  by  chance,  there 
is  no  evidence  or  reasonable  basis  to  justify  the 
opinion  that  the  moon  or  planets  have  any  influence 
on  the  earth's  weather  Certain  plants  and  animals 
are  responsive  to  existing  weather  influences  but 
furnish  no  indication  of  future  weather  Tho 
ground-hog  legend  is  a  widely  known  example  of  a 
scientifically  baseless  method  of  prediction  There 
is  a  wealth  of  curious  and  interesting  proverbs  and 
signs  relating  to  the  weather  in  the  lore  of  all 
peoples  See  W  J  Humphreys,  Weather  Proverbs 
and  Paradoxes  (1934)  and  Ways  of  the  Weather 
(1942),  I  R  Tannehill,  Weather  around  the  World 
(1943),  B  C  Haynes,  Techniques  of  Observing  the 
Weather  (1947),  T  A  Blair,  Weather  Ehments  (3d 
ed  ,  1948) ,  H  H  Neuberger  and  F  B  Stephens, 
Weather  and  Man  (1948),  S  W  C  Pack,  Weather 
Forecasting  (1948) 

Weatherford,  William,  c  1780-1824,  Indian  chief, 
b  present  Alabama  He  is  also  called  Red  Eagle 
In  the  War  of  1812  he  led  the  Creek  war  party, 
stirred  by  TECUMSEH,  against  the  Americans  On 
Aug  30, 1813,  he  attacked  Fort  Mims,  a  temporary 
stockade  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tombigbee  and 
Alabama  rivers,  where  his  warriors,  refusing  to 
heed  his  plea  for  restraint,  massacred  over  500 
whites  In  the  battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend  on  the 
Tallapoosa  river  (March  29,  1814),  Gen  Andrew 
Jackson  completely  broke  the  power  of  Weather- 
ford  and  his  nation  Jackson,  who  admned  his 
courage,  pardoned  him,  and  Weatherford  lived 
peaceably  in  Alabama  until  his  death 

Weatherford  1  City  (pop  2,504),  W  central  Okla  , 
W  of  Oklahoma  City;  founded  1893  It  is  a  farm 
trade  center  and  the  seat  of  a  state  teachers  college 
Near  by  is  an  Indian  hospital  8  City  (1940  pop 
5,924,  1947  estimated  pop  8,600),  co  seat  of 
Parker  co  ,  N  Texas,  W  of  Fort  Worth;  founded 
1866  The  productive  truck-growing  region  is 
noted  for  its  watermelons,  but  peaches  and  other 
fruits,  vegetables,  peanuts,  cotton,  and  grams  are 
grown  profitably  The  trim  little  city  has  process- 
ing plants  and  small  industries  There  is  a  junior 
college,  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias  support  a  chil- 
dren's home  here 

weathering,  collective  term  for  the  processes  by 
which  rock  at  or  near  the  earth's  surface  is  disin- 
tegrated and  decomposed  by  the  action  of  at- 
*  '  i  agents.  Some  of  these  processes  are 


e.g.,     expansion     and     contraction 

by  sudden  changes  in  temperature,  the 

expansive  force  of  water  freezing  in  cracks,  splitting 
by  trees,  and  impact  of  running  water,  others  are 
chemical,  e.g.,  oxidation,  hydration,  carbonisation, 
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and  lorn  of  chemical  elements  by  solution  in  water. 
Weathering  is  important  because  it  aids  in  the 
formation  of  soil,  prepares  materials  for  EROSION, 
and  causes  discoloration  and  weakening  of  build- 
ing stone. 

Weatherty,  borough   (pop.  2,754),    E  Pa ,   E  of 
Hazleton  and  8  of  Wiikes-Barre,  inc   1863. 
weather  map:  see  WEATHER. 
WeathertfleW,  town  (pop    1,075),  BE  Vt ,  on  the 
Connecticut    and    8    of    Windsor      It    includes 
Perkinsville  village  (pop    144,  me    1928)  and  the 
hamlets    Asrutney    (near    Mt     Ascutnev)     and 
Weathersfield      It  was  settled  c  1776-1780  and 
flourished  with  the  development  of  farming  and 
sheep  raising 

Weaver,  Tames  Baird,  1833-1912,  American  polit- 
ical leader,  b.  Dayton,  Ohio,  grad  Cincinnati 
Law  School,  1856.  He  was  reared  in  frontier 
areas  of  Michigan  and  Iowa,  and  he  practiced  law 
in  Iowa  He  served  in  the  Union  army  m  the 
Civil  War  and  rose  from  the  rank  of  private  to 
that  of  brevet  brigadier  general.  He  held  several 
offices  in  Iowa  before  ho  adopted  the  cause  of 
reform  and  was  elected  (1878)  to  the  U  8  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  Greenback  party  ticket 
In  1880  he  was  the  presidential  candidate  of  the 
Greenback  party,  but  met  with  defeat  Again 
(1885-89)  in  Congress  with  the  backing  of  the 
Democratic  and  the  Greenback-Labor  parties, 
Weaver  continued  to  advocate  "soft-money" 
views  He  helped  foim  the  Farmers'  Alliance — an 
agrarian  reform  movement — and  when  that  organi- 
zation became  the  POPULIST  PARTY,  Weaver  ran 
(1892)  as  its  presidential  candidate  He  recorded 
his  political  views  in  A  Call  to  Action  (1892)  Al- 
though defeated,  he  polled  1,000,000  popular  and 
22  electoral  votes  Weaver  became  one  of  the  im- 
portant leaders  of  the  free-silver  movement,  backed 
W  J  Bryan  in  the  1896  presidential  campaign, 
and  after  the  decline  of  Populism  retired  from  na- 
tional politics  See  biography  by  F  E  Haynes 
(1919) 

Weaver,  John  Ernst,  1884-,  American  botanist,  b 
Villisca,  Iowa,  grad  Umv  of  Nebraska  (B  S , 
1909),  Ph  D  Umv  of  Minnesota,  1910  He  be- 
came professor  of  plant  ecology  at  the  Umv  of 
Nebraska  in  1917  and  served  also  as  research  asso- 
ciate in  ecology  at  the  Carnegie  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D  C  ,  from  1925  to  1931  Among  his  many 
publications  are  The  Ecological  Relation*  of  Roots 
(1919),  Root  Development  in  the  Grassland  Forma- 
tion (1920),  and  Root  Development  of  Fidd  Crops 
(1926)  Weaver  is  co-author  of  Root  Development 
of  Vegetable  Crops  (with  W  E  Bruner,  1927) 
and  Plant  Ecology  (with  F  E  Clements,  1929,  2d 
ed  ,  1938) 

weaver  bird,  Old  World  family  of  birds  which  build 
intricately  woven  nests  The  bird^  resemble  the 
finch  family  and  are  sometimes  called  weaver 
finches  The  English  sparrow  and  such  cage  birds 
as  the  Java  sparrow  and  the  strawberry  finch  be- 
long to  this  family  The  sociable  weavers  of  Africa 
build  in  a  tree  a  large  dome-shaped  nesting  place 
which  colonies  of  the  birds  use 
weaving,  the  art  of  forming  a  fabric  by  interlacing 
at  right  angles  two  or  more  sets  of  yarn  or  other 
material  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  funda- 
mental arts  In  the  tombs  and  ruins  of  Egypt  and 
Peru,  among  cliff  and  lake  dwellers'  relics,  and  in 
the  most  ancient  picture  records  are  found  the 
tools,  materials,  and  story  of  textile  craftsmanship 
fiom  the  remotest  ages  Tho  earliest  literatures 
make  frequent  mention  of  the  pjoducts  of  the 
loom  In  primitive  cultures  the  craft  was  practiced 
mainly  by  women  Although  weaving  sprang  up 
independently  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and 
was  early  known  in  Europe,  its  high  development 
there  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  brought  about  by 
Eastern  influences  operating  through  Moslem  and 
Byzantine  channels  of  culture  Byzantium  became 
a  center  of  BILK  weaving  in  the  6th  cent  In  the  9th 
cent  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain  became  proficient 
In  Flanders  a  high  degieo  of  skill  was  attained  by 
the  10th  cent  ,  especially  in  the  weaving  of  wool 
Flemish  weavers  brought  to  England  by  William 
the  Conqueror  and  by  Quoen  Elizabeth  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  craft  there,  and  Lancashire 
became  an  important  center  TAPRSTRI  weaving 
was  brought  to  a  high  art  in  Franco  In  colonial 
America  weaving  was  a  household  industry  allied 
with  agriculture  The  18th-century  weaving  and 
spinning  inventions  marked  the  transition  from  the 
old  era  of  domestic  craftsmanship  to  the  tremen- 
dous organized  industry  of  today  The  factory 
system  of  machine  weaving  produces  quantities  of 
standardized  material  for  mass  consumption,  the 
result  is  a  loss  of  the  distinctive  elements  of  quality 
and  design  Some  of  the  finest  silks,  velvets,  table 
linens,  and  carpets  are  still  woven  on  hand  looms 
The  first  step  m  weaving  is  to  stretch  the  warp,  or 
longitudinal,  yarns,  which  must  be  very  strong 
The  weft,  woof,  or  filling  crosses  the  warp,  binding 
the  warp  threads  at  either  side  to  form  the  selvage. 
The  three  essential  steps  after  the  warp  is  stretched 
are*  shedding,  or  raising  every  alternate  warp  yarn 
or  set  of  yarns  to  receive  the  weft,  picking,  or  in- 
serting the  Weft,  battening,  or  pressing  home  the 
weft  to  make  the  fabric  compact  In  most  primi- 
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tive  weaving  these  operations  were  performed  by 
the  hands  alone,  as  m  making  rush  mats  and  bas- 
kets Gradually  frames  for  holding  the  warp 
evenly  stretched  and  devices  for  throwing  the  weft 
came  into  use  (see  LOOM)  Woven  fabrics  are  classi- 
fied as  to  weave  or  structure  according  to  the 
manner  m  which  warp  and  weft  cross  each  other 
The  three  fundamental  weaves,  of  which  others  arc 
variations,  are  the  plain,  twill,  and  satin.  In  plain 
weave,  also  known  as  calico,  tabby,  taffeta,  or 
homespun  weaves,  the  weft  passes  over  alternate 
warp  threads,  requiring  two  harnesses  only  The 
relatively  simple  construction  suits  it  to  cheap 
fabrics,  heavy  yarns,  and  printed  designs  Varia- 
tions are  produced  by  the  use  of  groups  of  yarns,  as 
in  basket  weave  and  monk's  cloth,  or  by  alternat- 
ing fine  and  coarse  yarns  to  make  ribbed  and 
corded  fabrics,  as  the  warp-ribbed  Bedford  cord, 
piqufe,  and  dimity  and  the  weft-ribbed  poplin,  rep, 
and  grosgrain  The  second  primary  weave,  twill, 
shows  a  diagonal  design  made  by  causing  weft 
threads  to  interlace  two  to  four  warp  threads,  mov- 
ing a  step  to  right  or  left  on  each  pick  and  capable 
of  variations,  as  herringbone  and  corkscrew  de- 
signs Noted  for  their  firm,  close  weave,  twill 
fabrics  include  gabardine,  serge,  drill,  and  denim 
Satin  weave  has  floating  or  overshot  warp  threads 
on  the  surface  which  reflect  light,  giving  a  charac- 
teristic luster  When  the  uncrossed  threads  are  in 
the  weft,  the  weave  is  called  sateen  Pile  fabrics 
have  an  additional  set  of  yarns  drawn  over  wires  to 
form  loops,  and  may  be  cut  or  uncut  Warp-pile 
fabrics  include  terry  and  plush,  weft-pile,  velveteen 
and  corduroy  In  double-cloth  weave  two  cloths 
are  woven  at  once,  each  with  its  warp  and  filling 
threads,  and  combined  by  interlacing  some  yarns 
or  by  adding  a  fifth  set  The  cloth  may  be  made 
for  extra  warmth  or  strength,  to  permit  use  of  a 
cheaper  back,  or  to  produce  a  different  pattern  or 
weave  on  each  surface,  e  g  ,  steamer  rugs,  heavy 
overcoating,  machine  belting  VELVET  is  commonly 
woven  as  a  double  cloth  In  swivel  weaving,  extra 
shuttles  with  a  circular  motion  insert  filling  yarns 
to  form  simple  decorations,  as  the  dots  on  swiss 
muslin  Figure  weaves  are  made  by  causing  warp 
and  weft  to  intersect  in  varied  groups  Simple 
geometric  designs  may  be  woven  on  machine  looms 
by  using  a  cam  or  a  dobby  attachment  to  operate 
the  harnesses  For  curves  and  large  figures  each 
heddlo  must  be  separately  governed  The  Jacquard 
loom  attachment  permits  machine  weaving  of  the 
most  complicated  designs  See  M  S  Woolman  and 
E  A  B  McGowan,  Textiles  (3d  ed  ,  1943),  M  D 
Potter,  Fiber  to  Fabric  (1945) 

Webb,  Sir  Aston,  1849-1930,  English  architect 
His  London  works  include  a  new  facade  for  Buck- 
ingham Palace  and  the  architectural  ensemble  for 
the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  there,  now  buildings 
for  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  as  well  as  for 
other  institutions  at  South  Kensington,  the  Ad- 
miralty Arch,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Church 
of  St  Bartholomew  the  Great  With  Ingress  Bell 
he  designed  the  Umv  of  Birmingham  and  the 
Birmingham  assize  courts  He  was  knighted  in 
1904  He  served  as  president  of  the  An  hitectural 
Association  (1884),  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Brit- 
ish Architects  (1902-4),  and  of  the  Ro>al  Academy 
of  Arts  (1919-26) 

Webb,  Beatrice  Potter,  1868-1943,  English  social- 
ist economist,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  industrialist 
She  took  an  early  interest  in  social  problems  and 
worked  with  Charles  Booth  on  his  survey  of  Lon- 
don Her  Cooperative  Movement  in  Great  Britain 
was  published  in  1891  In  1892  she  married  Sidney 
James  Webb,  1869-1947,  a  civil  servant  and  a  con- 
tributor to  Fabian  Essays  (1890)  Thereafter  the* 
worked  together,  complementing  each  other's  qual- 
ities in  an  unusual  partnership  They  were  of  first 
importance  in  the  Fabian  Society  and  m  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  British  Labour  party  Most  of  the 
political  and  social  reforms  of  their  period  owe 
much  to  their  indefatigable  research  and  political 
acumen  Together  they  produced  The  History  of 
Trade  Unionism  (1894),  Industrial  Democracy 
(1897),  English  Local  Government  (6  voLs  ,  1900 
22),  Consumers'  Cooperative  Movement  (1921),  and 
Soviet  Communism  a  New  Civilization1!  (1935)  In 
1922  Webb  was  elected  to  Parliament  and  in  192<» 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state  in  MacDonald's 
cabinet,  m  the  same  year  he  was  created  Baron 
Passfield,  a  title  his  wife  refused  to  share  See 
Beatrice  Webb's  autobiographical  My  Apprentice- 
ship (1926)  and  Our  Partnership  (1948),  biogra- 
phies of  her  by  M  A  Hamilton  (1933)  and  Mar- 
garet Cole  (1945) 

Webb,  James  Watson,  1802-84,  American  journalist 
and  diplomat,  b  Columbia  co  ,  N  Y  After  serving 
(1819-27)  in  the  army,  ho  returned  to  New  York 
and  edited  the  combined  Morning  Courier  and  New 
York  Enquirer — an  organ  of  the  Whig  party  In 
the  1830s,  to  meet  journalistic  competition,  Webb 
sent  schooners  far  out  to  sea  for  incoming  news  and 
established  express  service  by  horse  to  hasten  news 
from  Washington.  Ho  achieved  considoiable  prom- 
inence m  politics,  and  he  served  (18C1-69)  as  min- 
ister to  Brazil  Meanwhile  his  friendship  with  Na- 
poleon III  helped  m  securing  the  withdrawal  (1867) 
of  French  troops  from  Mexico 
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Webb.  Mary  (Meredith),  1881-1927,  English  novel- 
ist.  Her  native  Shropshire  is  the  scone  of  all  her 
novels,  which  are  somber  and  passionate  and  in- 
fused with  an  intense  feeling  for  the  countryside 
Her  work  was  little  known  in  her  lifetime,  but  her 
fame  has  grown  Her  first  novel  was  The  Golden 
Arrow  (1916),  the  two  best  known  are  Gone  to 
Earth  (1917)  and  especially  Precious  Bane  (1924) 
Her  volume  of  Poems,  published  posthumously  in 
1928,  contains  the  essay  The  Spring  of  Joy  (1917) 
An  anthology  of  her  wutings  was  published  in 
1940  See  biographies  by  Hilda  Addison  (1931) 
and  Thomas  Moult  (1932). 

Webb,  Philip  Speakman,  1830-1915,  English  archi- 
tect His  influence,  together  with  that  of  R  N 
Shaw  and  W  E  Nesfaeld,  established  after  the 
nud-19th  cent  a  revival  of  residential  architecture 
based  upon  the  Queen  Anne  and  Georgian  styles 
and  upon  the  use  of  materials  for  their  own 
artistic  values  He  became  the  assistant  of  G  E 
Street,  and  he  waa  an  intimate  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  the  aesthetic  creeds  of  William  Morris 
Webb's  first  commission  was  the  historic  Red 
House,  Bexley  Heath  built  (1859)  for  Morris  in 
which  the  theories  of  both  owner  and  architect 
received  their  practical  crystallization  Its  plan- 
ning and  specially  designed  furnishings  led  to  the 
establishment  (1861)  of  Morris's  celebrated  deco- 
rating business  the  firm  of  Morris,  Marshall, 
Faulkner,  and  Company,  important  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  arts  and  crafts  movement  Webb  was 
one  of  the  six  members  of  this  firm,  and  for  it  he  de- 
signed furniture,  tiles,  and  stained  glass  Addi- 
tional designs  by  Webb  were  Lord  Carlisle's  house, 
Kensington,  "Clouds,"  near  Salisbury,  and  offices 
-"  T Vs  Inn  Fields 


-  — -. .  James,  see  WEBB,  BEATRICE  POTTER, 

ATebb  City,  city  (pop  7,033),  SW  Mo  ,  near  Joplm 
in  a  farm  region,  platted  1875  Dairy  products, 
shoos,  and  garments  are  made 
Webber,  Herbert  John,  1865-1946,  American  plant 
physiologist,  b  Lawton,  Mich  ,  grad  Umv  of 
Nebraska  (B.S  ,  1889),  Ph  D  Washington  Umv  , 
1901  After  serving  (1899-1907)  with  the  US 
Dept  of  Agriculture,  he  was  from  1912  to  1936 
affiliated  with  the  Umv  of  California  in  various 
capacities,  including  profossoi  of  plant  breeding 
and  of  subtropical  horticulture  and  director  of  the 
citrus  experiment  station  and  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  His  work  m  plant  breeding  in- 
cludes the  improvement  of  oranges,  cotton,  corn, 
pineapples,  timothy,  and  potatoes 
Weber,  Carl  Maria  Fnedrich  Ernst  von  (fre'drflch 
ernst'  fun  va'bur),  1786-1826,  German  composer 
and  pianist,  pupil  of  Abbe'  Vogler  arid  Michael 
Haydn  He  made  his  debut  as  a  pianist  at  13  and 
began  to  compose  about  the  same  time  He  waa 
conductor  of  opera  at  Breslau  (1804-6),  Prague 
(1813-16),  and  Dresden  (1816-26)  At  20  his  sing- 
ing voice  was  ruined  when,  by  mistake,  he  drank 
nitric  acid  Employing  nationalistic  elements  and 
the  supernatural,  he  laid  tho  foundation  of  the 
Get  man  romantic  opera  Of  his  10  operas,  Der 
FrewchiUz  (1821),  Diedrei  Pintos  (1821,  completed 
by  Mahler),  and  Oberon  (1826)  stand  out  Eury- 
anthe  (1823),  a  failure,  is  the  only  ono  of  his  operas 
without  spoken  dialogue,  a  landmark  m  the  history 
of  Gorman  opera  His  instrumental  works,  includ- 
ing Invitation  to  the  Dance  (1819),  for  piano,  and 
the  Concertstiick  for  piano  and  orchestra  (1821),  aie 
mostly  in  a  virtuoso  style  He  composed  also  three 
Masses,  much  incidental  dramatic  music,  and  many 
songs  See  biographies  by  William  Saunders  (1940) 
and  L  P  Stebbins  and;K  P  Stebbins  (1940) 

ast  Heinrich  (ornaf  hln'rlkh  va'bur), 
, ,  German  physiologist  He  was  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Umv  of  Leipzig  (1821-71)  and  is 
known  for  his  work  on  touch  and  for  the  formula- 
tion of  Weber's  law — that  the  increase  in  stimulus 
necessary  to  produce  an  increase  in  sensation  is  not 
fixed  but  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  preceding 
stimulus  With  his  brother  Eduard  Fnedrich 
Weber  (1806-71)  he  discovered  the  inhibitory 
power  of  the  vagus  nerve  (1845)  With  another 
brother,  W  E  WEBER,  he  made  studies  of  acoustics 
and  wave  motion 

Weber,  Joseph  (wg'bur),  1867-1942,  American 
comedian  and  theatrical  manager,  b  New  York 
city  He  began  Ins  career  with  Lew  Fields  in 
"Dutch"  sketches  in  1875  The  team  made  ap- 
pearances at  the  Chatham  Square  Museum,  New 
York,  ui  1878  and  in  1894  were  a  great  success  at 
Hammerstein's  Olympia  In  chin  whiskers,  loud 
check  clothes,  and  low  crown  derbies,  they  estab- 
lished themselves  as  beloved  by  generations  with 
dialect  jokes,  slapstick  antics,  and  burlesques  of 
popular  plays  From  1895  to  1904,  they  managed 
the  Broadway  Music  Hall.  Here,  in  addition  to 

performances,  they  presented  such  stars 
Russell,  DeWolf  Hopper,  Fay  Templeton, 
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body  of  work.  One  of  Weber's  chief  interests  was 
in  developing  a  methodology  for  social  science.  He 
argued  that  social  science,  unlike  physical  science, 
wa»  not  limited  to  formulating  laws  of  behavior 
but  had  also  to  determine  the  meanings  which  men 
attributed  to  their  acts  He  opposed  the  Marxian 
view  that  economics  is  the  sole  factor  in  social 
causation  and  stressed  the  plurality  and  inter- 
dependence of  causes  Thus,  in  hw  Protestant 
Ethic  and  the  Spirit  of  Capitalism  (1920,  Eng  tr  , 
1930)  he  developed  a  thesis  concerning  the  intimate 
connection  between  the  ascetic  character  which 
Calvinism  fostered  and  the  rise  of  capitalist  insti- 
tutions Weber's  political  views  underwent  con- 
siderable change  Early  an  admirer  of  Bismark 
and  of  authoritarianism,  he  later  favored  responsi- 
ble government  somewhat  on  the  American  model 
Among  his  books  are  Wirtschaft  und  Getelhchaft 
(economy  and  society]  (2d  ed  ,  1925)  and  General 
Economic  History  (1924,  Eng  tr ,  1927)  See 
From  Max  Weber  Esaaya  in  Sociology  (with  a 
biography  and  appraisal  by  H.  H  Gerth  and  C. 
Wright  Mills,  1946) 

Weber,  Max  (wfi'bur),  1881-,  American  painter,  b 
Russia  At  10  he  accompanied  his  familv  to 
Brooklyn,  N  Y  He  studied  art  at  Pratt  Institute 
and  served  as  instructor  in  various  schools  From 
1903  to  1905  he  taught  drawing  and  manual  tram- 
ing  at  the  state  normal  school,  Duluth,  Minn  In 
1905  he  went  abroad  and  studied  at  Julien's  acad- 
emy in  Pana  under  J  P  Laureus,  later  visiting 
Spain  and  Italy  In  Pans  he  first  felt  the  influence 
of  Cezanne  and  Matisse  and  won  the  friendship 
of  Henri  Rousseau  In  1908  he  returned  to  New 
York  and  for  about  20  years  alternated  painting 
with  teaching  After  1927  he  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  painting  Much  of  Weber's  work  shows 
a  modern  use  of  primitive  art  conventions  For  a 
time  he  was  absorbed  in  abati  actions,  but  his  later 
work  is  naturalistic,  albeit  with  free  distortion, 
and  always  highly  personal.  His  color  is  subtle 
and  his  composition  complex  and  highly  organized 
Weber  is  represented  in  leading  galleries  through- 
out the  United  States  He  is  the  author  of  several 
essays  on  art  theory  See  study  by  Lloyd  Good- 
ruh  (1949) 

Weber,  Wilhelm  Eduard  (vfl'helm  a'dooart  va'bur), 
1804-91,  German  physicist  Ho  was  profossoi 
(1831-37,  1849-91)  at  the  Umv.  of  Gottmgen 
where  he  worked  with  K  F  Gausa  on  terrestrial 
magnetism  and  devised  an  electromagnetic  tele- 
graph Ho  also  did  valuable  woik  on  electrical 
measurements  (the  coulomb  was  once  known  as 
the  weber)  With  a  brothei,  E  H  WEBER,  he 
wrote  (1826)  a  book  on  wave  motion,  with  another 
brother,  E  F  Weber,  he  made  a  study  of  human 
locomotion. 

Weber  (wg'bur),  river  rising  in  N  central  Utah  in 
the  Umta  Mts  and  flowing  north  and  northwest 
to  join  the  Ogden  at  Ogden  The  combined  stream 
flows  to  Great  Salt  Lake  The  Weber  has  long 
been  used  for  irrigation,  and  Echo  Darn,  completed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  1931,  controls 
flow  for  irrigation  Water  is  also  diverted  to  tho 
Provo  river  project  The  river  flows  in  part  of 
its  course  through  deep-cut  canyons 
Webern,  Anton  von  (un'ton  fun  va'burn),  1883- 
1945,  Austrian  composer  and  conductor,  Ph  D 
Umv  of  Vienna,  1906,  pupil  of  Arnold  Schonborg 
He  conducted  theater  orchestras  in  Prague  and 
various  German  cities  His  first  composition,  a 
passacaglw.  for  orchestra  (1908),  was  followed  by 
numerous  works  m  which  he  showed  himself  to  be 
the  most  thoroughgoing  adherent  to  the  12-tone 
technique  (see  ATONAUTY)  of  Schonberg  In  hw 
very  short  Five  Pieces  for  Orchestra  (1911-13).  the 
whole  containing  only  76  measures,  the  melodic 


bly  the  Plymouth  address  (1820),  the  two  Bunker 
Hill  orations  (1826,  1843),  and  the  speech  (1826) 
on  the  deaths  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John 
Adams.  As  a  US  Senator  (1827-41),  he  became  a 
leading  political  figure  of  the  United  States.  He 
supported  the  Tariff  of  1828,  and  his  belief  in  the 
strength  of  the  Federal  government  led  him  to 
back  President  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  issue  of 
NULLIFICATION  In  1830  he  defended  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Union  in  the  famous  debate  with  Robert 
Y  HAYNE  Nevertheless,  Webster  vehemently 
disagreed  with  Jackson  on  numerous  issues,  no- 
tably his  fiscal  policies,  and  he  and  Henry  CLAI 
became  leaders  of  the  WHIG  PARTY.  In  1830 
Webster  was  put  forward  as  a  presidential  candi- 
date by  the  Whig  groups  in  New  England  and  won 
only  the  electoral  vote  of  Massachusetts,  his  prom- 
inence brought  him  into  consideration  m  later 
elections,  but  he  never  attained  his  ambition 
After  William  H.  HARBISON  was  elected  (1840) 
President  on  the  Whig  ticket,  Webster  was  ap- 
pointed (1841)  U  S  Secretary  of  State  Though 
every  other  cabinet  officer  resigned  (1841)  after 
John  Tyler  had  succeeded  to  the  presidency  and 
had  broken  with  the  Whig  leaders,  Webster  re- 
mained at  his  post  He  completed  the  settlement 
of  the  WEBSTER- ABHBURTON  TKKATY  and  resigned 
m  1843  Again  (1845-50)  in  tho  Senate,  Webster 
opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  war  with 
Mexico  and  faced  the  rising  tide  of  sectionalism 
with  hia  customary  atand  slavery  was  an  ovil, 
but  disunion  was  a  greater  one  He  steadily  lost 
his  following  and  waa  sorely  disappointed  when 
the  Whig  party  nominated  Zachary  Taylor  for 
President  in  1848  Cherishing  the  preservation  of 
the  Union  above  his  own  popularity,  Webster, 
in  one  of  his  most  notable  speeches,  backed  the 
COMPROMISE  OF  1850  and  waa  reviled  by  anti- 
slavery  groups  in  the  North  and  b\  members  of 
his  own  party  He  served  (1850-52)  again  as 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Millard  Fill- 
more  and  championed  the  light  of  the  U  S  govern- 
ment to  recognize  the  new  Hungatiun  republic 
and  other  popular  governments  His  writings 
(18  vols  ,  1903)  were  edited  by  J  W  Milntyie 
See  biographies  by  G  T  Curtis  (1869),  S  G 
Fischer  (1911),  C  M  Feuss  (1930),  and  J  B 
McMastei  (1939)  The  diary  kept  bv  his  second 
wife,  Caroline  Le  Ro>  Webster,  was  published  as 
Mr  W  &  I  (1942) 

Webster,  John,  1580'-1625?,  English  pluywnght 
Of  his  life  little  is  known  save  that  he  \\as  ono  of 
the  gioup  of  hack  dramatists  in  the  sei  vice  of  Philip 
Honslowo,  the  theatrical  manager  He  <  ollaboi  ated 
with  Munday,  MAHSTON,  Diayton,  Middleton, 
Henry  Chettlo,  Rowley,  Hcywood,  and  especially 
Dekkei,  with  whom  he  pioduccd  Westward  flu' 
(1604)  and  Northward  Ho'  (1605)  Webstei  is  le- 
membered  chiefly*  for  two  tragedies,  The  Whiti 
Devil  (1612)  and  The  Duchess  of  Malft  (c  1614),  both 
of  which  exemplify  his  high-sounding  language  and 
profound  uridei  standing  of  human  nature  Web- 
ster's other  plays  include  The  Devil's  Law  Case 
(1620),  a  tiagicomedy,  and  two  collaborations, 


Appiua  and  Virginia  (with  Hey  wood,  probably 
written  c  1625)  and  A  Cure  fur  a  Cuckold  (with 
Rowley  and  Heywood,  pub  1001)  Lamb  was  the 


and  made  many  appearances  in  vaudeville  and 
revues 

Weber,  Max  (milks'  va'bur),  1864-1920,  German 
sociologist.    At  various  times  he  taught  at  Frei- 


giving  the  counterpart  in  texture  of  the  12-tono 
melodic  line  In  addition  to  hia  works  for  a  small 
orchestra,  m  which  his  scoring  is  for  unusual  com- 
binations of  instruments,  he  wrote  numerous  songs, 
some  of  them  settings  of  the  poetry  of  Rilke  and 
Stefan  George,  and  some  instrumental  music  His 
only  symphony,  for  chamber  orchestra,  was  per- 
formed in  New  York  in  1929 

Webster,  Daniel,  1782-1852,  American  statesman, 
lawyer,  and  orator,  b.  near  Franklin,  Merrmiack 
co  ,  N  H  ,  grad  Dartmouth,  1801  He  studied 
law  in  Salisbury,  N  H  ,  and  later,  after  an  interval 
as  a  schoolmaster,  waa  admitted  (1805)  to  the  bar. 
Webster  practiced  law  at  Boscawen  and  Ports- 
mouth, N  H ,  and  rapidly  gravitated  toward 
politics  As  a  Federalist  and  a  defender  of  the 
New  England  shipping  interests,  Webster  sat 
(1813-17)  in  the  U.S  Houae  of  Representatives, 
where  he  opposed  the  Democratic  administration, 
although  he  did  not  join  forces  with  members  of 
the  HARTFORD  CONVENTION  In  1816  he  trans- 
ferred hia  residence  to  Boston.  Before  he  was  re- 
turned (1822)  to  the  House,  Webster  won  fame  as 
a  lawyer,  defending  (1819)  his  alma  mater  in  the 
DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  CASE  and  tho  Bank  of  the 
United  States  in  McCuLLOCH  vs.  MARYLAND. 
Again  a  representative  (1823-27),  Webster  began 
to  gain  repute  as  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  his 


first  critic  to  recognize  Webster's  gemub,  and  mod- 
ern opinion  places  him  high  In  the  ranks  of  Eliza- 
bethan diamatistb  See  hia  works  (ed  by  F  L 
Lucas,  1937),  E  P  Pierce,  The  Collaboration  of 
Webster  and  Dekker  (1909),  Rupeit  Brooke,  John 
Webster  and  the  Elizabethan  Drama  (1916) 
Webster,  Noah,  1758-1843,  American  lexicographer, 
b  West  Hartford,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  1778  He 
aeivod  in  the  Amoncan  Revolution,  was  admitted 
to  tho  bar  in  1781,  and  piacticod  law  in  Hartford 
Hia  Grammatical  Institute  of  the  English  Language, 
in  three  parts  (1783-85),  waa  the  mat  of  a  list  of 
publications  which  made  him  foi  many  years  the 
chief  American  authority  on  English  The  first 
part,  often  revised,  became  his  famous  Elementary 
Spelling  Book,  or  "Blue-backed  Speller,"  with 
which  he  hoped  to  standardize  Ameucan  spelling 
and  to  inculcate  both  morals  and  patiiotiam  Pio- 
neer families  on  the  frontiers  taught  their  children 
to  read  from  it,  in  the  schools  it  waa  a  basic  text- 
book, and  in  settlements  and  villages  its  lists  were 
read  out  for  lively  spelling  matches  By  1850, 
when  the  total  population  oftho  United  States  was 
less  than  23,200,000,  the  annual  sales  of  this  spell- 
ing book  were  about  1,000,000  copies,  and  the 

righting  his  worka  in  13  states  led  him  to  agitate 
for  national  copyright  laws  in  1782  and  to  con- 
tinue for  more  than  50  years  thereafter.  He  be- 
came a  pamphleteer  for  centralized  government 
and  regarded  hia  Sketches  on  American  Policy  (1785) 
as  the  first  proposal  for  a  constitution.  In  1793  he 
left  Hartford  to  support  Washington's  a  "  '  ' 


tion  by  editing  the  American  Minerva  (later  the 
Commercial  Advertuer)  in  New  York.  He  was  also 
^writing  valuable  studies  of  the  weather,  the  plague, 
and  American  history.  During  most  of  his  later  life 
he  lived  in  New  Haven,  Conn  ,  or  Amherst,  Mai 
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to  write,  he  produced  a  very  lar»     Hatched  by  ha  eloquent  pubho  addresses— not.-     achoolbooU  he  devoted  hu5»lf  to  compiling  »dt£ 
Crou  refernuM  ue  todittUd  bj  f  MALI,  CAPITALS.  Th*  k.r  to  pnmonduloa  (UM  pif e  I. 


tionary.  From  the  time  his  Compendious  Diction- 
ary was  published  in  1806,  he  worked  on  another 
which  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  him.  This, 
his  greatest  work,  was  the  American  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language  (1828),  which  included  12,000 
words  not  in  any  other  dictionary,  many  of  them 
nonhterary  words  Its  definitions  were  excellent, 
and  its  sales,  reaching  300,000  annually,  indicate 
that  it  may  have  helped  standardize  American  pro- 
nunciation Webster  completed  the  revision  of 
1840,  and  the  dictionary  has  since  been  revised 
many  times  Abridged  editions  have  also  been 
published.  See  biography  by  H  E  Soudder (1881), 
studios  bv  E  C.  Shoemaker  (1936)  and  II.  R. 
Warfel  (193B) 

Webster,  Pelatiah,  1725-95,  American  writer,  b 
Lebanon,  Conn  A  businessman  of  Philadelphia, 
he  is  remembered  for  his  advocacy  of  a  revision  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  bv  creating  a  new 
constitution  in  his  Dissertation  of  the  Political  Unwn 
and  Constitution  of  the  Thirteen  United  States  of 
North  America  (1783)  He  is,  therefore,  sometimes 
considered  as  the  originator  of  the  Constitution, 
though  his  plan  was  unlike  tho  product  of  the 
Federal  Convention  Ho  was  a  Federalist  in  tho 
fight  for  ratification  of  the  Constitution  and  law 
able  arguments,  based  on  constitutional  and  eco- 
nomic principles,  were  of  great  weight.  He  also 
wrote  many  books  on  economic  s 

Webster,  Richard  Everard*  see  ALVERSTONE,  RICH- 
A«n  EVERARD  WEBSTER,  IST  VISCOUNT 

Webster.  1  Town  (pop  1,236),  SW  Maine,  E  of 
Lewiaton,  settled  1774,  set  off  from  Lisbon  and  me 
1840  2  Town  (pop  13,186),  S  Mass,  near  the 
Conn  line,  settled  e  1713,  sot  off  from  Dudley  and 
Oxford  1832  It  has  woolen  mills  3  Village  (pop 
1,080),  W  N  Y  ,  near  Lake  Ontario  NE  of  Ro<  h- 
ester,  in  a  truck-faim  area,  me  1905  Caskets  and 
tanned  goods  are  produced  4  Citv  (pop  2,173), 
*  o  seat  of  Day  co  ,  NE  S  Dak  ,  NNW  of  Water- 
town,  platted  1880.  It  is  a  trade  center  in  a  farm 
and  lake  region 

Webster-Ashburton  Treaty,  concluded  in  1842  by 
tho  United  States,  lepreBented  by  Secretary  of 
State  Daniol  WEBSTER,  and  Great  Britain,  repre- 
Bcnted  bv  Commissioner  Alexander  B  ABHBURTON 
The  treaty  brought  settlement  to  the  disputed 
boundary  of  the  NE  United  States  The  boundary 
question  caused  serious  conflicts  (e  g  ,  the  Anoos- 
TOOK  WAR  Over  7,000  sq  mi  of  the  disputed 
area-  including  the  Aroostook  valley,  was  given  to 
the  United  States,  and  tho  Ht  Johns  river  was 
opened  to  free  navigation  by  both  c  ountries  The 
Webster-Ash  burton  Treaty  also  settled  the  dis- 
puted position  of  the  U  S  -Canada  border  in  the 
Gi  eat  Lakes  region  Other  <  lauses  provided  for 
cooperation  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
and  for  mutual  extradition  of  criminals  Some 
disputes  between  the  United  States  and  England, 
notably  the  one  c  oncoming  the  Oregon  boundary, 
were  ignored,  but  the  treaty  served  as  a  precedent 
in  peaceful  settlements  of  disputes  between  the  two 
countries 

Webster  City,  city  (pop  6,738),  co  seat  of  Hamilton 
co  ,  central  Iowa,  on  the  Boone  mid  E  of  Fort 
Dodge,  settled  1850,  me  1874  It  is  an  industrial 
city  and  trade  (enter,  gram  machinery  and  dairy 
products  are  made  One  of  its  parks  includes  a 
uoncor  museum 

ebster  Groves,  city  (pop  18,394),  E  Mo,  near 
St  Louis,  settled  1854,  me  189b  Petroleum  by- 
products are  made  here  It  is  the  seat  of  Webster 
College  (a  corporate  college  of  St  Louis  Umv  ; 
for  women)  and  of  Eden  Theological  Seminary 
(Evangelical-Reformed ,  coeducational) 

Webster  Springs,  town  (pop  1,133),  co  seat  of 
Webster  co  ,  E  <  entral  W  Va  ,  SW  of  Elkins,  in  a 
farm,  mining,  and  timber  area,  settled  1860  It 
was  incorporated  in  1892  as  Addison,  still  its 
official  name,  but  is  better  known  as  Webster 
Springs.  It  is  a  center  for  sportsmen 

Weddell  Sea  (wfi'dul),  embayment  of  the  S  Atlantic. 
ANTARCTICA,  SSE  of  South  America  It  is  bordered 
by  Palmer  Peninsula,  Leopold  Coast  (formerly 
Luitpold  Land),  Caird  Coast,  and  Coats  Land 
The  sea  is  named  for  James  Weddell,  British  navi- 
gator, who  claimed  to  have  discovered  it  in  1823, 
it  was  investigated  by  William  S.  BRUCE  on  his 
expedition  of  1902-4 

Wedeklnd,  Frank  (frangk'  vu'dukmt),  1864-1918, 
German  dramatist.  He  was  a  journalist  and  publi- 
cist and  was  on  tho  staff  of  Simplicissimus  A  fore- 
runner of  the  expressionists,  he  wrote  dramas  and 
tragedies  in  which  he  advocated  a  new  sex  morality 
and  criticized  social  convention.  His  works,  char- 
acterised by  satirical  humor  and  grotesque  epi- 
sodes, include  FrOhlings  Erwachen  (1891,  Eng  tr  , 
The  Awakening  of  Spring,  1909) ,  Der  Erdgetst  (1895, 
Eng  tr.,  Earth  Spirit,  1914),  Der  Kammersanger 
(1899,  Eng  tr.,  Heart  of  a  Tenor,  1913),  and  Der 
BUchse  der  Pandora  (1903;  Eng.  tr.,  Pandora's  Box, 
1918) 

Wedemeyer,  Albert  Coady  (wB'dSml'ur),  1897- 
Axnencan  general,  b.  Omaha,  Nebr ,  grad  West 
Point,  1918  After  service  in  China,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Europe,  he  was  graduated  (1936)  from 
the  general  staff  school  and  was  sent  to  the 
German  general  staff  school.  In  the  Second  World 
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War  he  was  (1941-43)  a  member  of  the  war-plans 
division  of  the  general  staff  and  in  1944  was 
named  to  succeed  Stilwell  as  commander  of  the 
US  forces  in  China  Promoted  (1945)  heutemant 
general,  Wedemeyer  made  (1947)  a  survey  of 
China  and  Korea  for  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
and  was  named  (1949)  commander  of  the  US. 
6th  Army 

wedge,  piece  of  wood  or  metal  thick  at  one  end  and 
sloping  to  a  thin  edge  at  the  other,  on  application 
of  the  INCLINED  PLANE  It  is  employed  in  separat- 
ing two  bodies  from  each  other  or  in  separating  one 
part  of  a  solid  body  from  an  adjoining  part,  as  m 
splitting  wood  The  thin  edge  is  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  solid  01  to  the  <  rack  between  two 
solids,  and  fone  is  applied  to  the  opposite  thick 
edge  The  ax,  chisel,  knife,  nail,  and  carpenter's 
plane  are  foims  of  wedges  Tho  CVM  is  a  rotating 
form  of  wedge 

Wedgeport,  town  (pop  1,327),  SW  N  S  ,  on  the 
Tusket  river  near  its  mouth  on  the  Atlantic-  and 
SE  of  Yarmouth  It  is  a  sports  center,  especially 
for  tuna  fishing.  Until  1909  it  was  known  as 
Tusket  Wedge 

Wedgwood,  Josiah,  1730-95,  Knghsh  potter,  de- 
scendant of  a  family  of  Staffordshire  potters  and 
pei haps  tho  greatest  of  all  potters  At  nine  he  went 
to  work  in  tho  plant  of  his  brother  Thomas  in 
Burslem,  and  in  1751,  with  a  partner,  he  started  in 
business  In  1753  he  joined  Thomas  Whieldon  of 
Fenton,  then  one  of  the  foremost  potters  of  Staf- 
fordshire In  1759  Wedgwood  started  his  own 
business  at  the  Iw  House  Works,  Burslem  He 
obtained  a  site  near  Stoke-upon-Tiont,  whore  ho 
built  a  village,  Etruria,  for  his  w  orkmon  and  there 
opened  a  new  works  in  1769  In  that  year  ho  took 
into  partnership  Thomas  Bent  ley,  who  remained  a 
valuable  ally  until  his  death  in  1780  At  Etruria. 
Wedgwood  specialized  in  ornamental  products  to 
supplement  the  utihtanan  waies  of  Buislem  Wedg- 
wood entered  the  field  of  potteiv  at  a  time  when  it 
was  still  a  backwaid  and  minor  industry  and  by  his 
skill,  taste,  and  organizing  abilities  transformed  it 
into  one  of  great  importance  He  combined  with 
his  experiments  in  his  art  an  interest  in  impioved 
roads,  <  anals,  schools,  and  living  conditions  for  the 
workmen  Ho  soon  acquired  a  reputation  for  his 
c  i  eam-c  oloi  ed  eai  thenware,  known  as  queen's  ware, 
and  at  the  same  time  produced  decorati\e  objec  ts, 
candlesticks,  and  vases  of  a  black  composition 
known  as  basalt  or  Egyptian  ware  He  also  pro- 
duced a  mottled  and  veined  ware  in  imitation  of 
gtanite  and  a  translucent,  smooth,  unglazed  setm- 
porcelam,  which  gave  way  to  his  moht  notable 
product,  jasper  waie  (l»est  known  in  a  delicate  blue 
with  Gieek  figures  m  white  embossed  upon  it,  see 
PORTL\ND  V\SE)  He  invented  and  perfected  this 
waie  and  in  it  gave  expression  to  the  interest  of  his 
day  in  the  levival  of  classic  art  He  employed  the 
best  talent  available  for  his  finer  pieces,  many  of 
which  weie  designed  by  John  Flaxman.  His  terra 
cottas  of  various  hues  \\eie  made  with  one  color  in 
lehef  upon  anothei  Wedgwood  made  a  dmnei 
service  foi  Cathenne  the  Gieat  His  work  is  found 
in  many  museums  and  private  collections,  the  FOKK 
Museum  of  Ait,  Cambridge,  Ma&s  ,  hat>  a  collec- 
tion He  published  seveial  pamphlets,  and  his  Ad- 
dress to  the  Young  Inhabitants  of  the  Pntttry  ap- 
peaied  in  1783  Foi  his  invention  of  a  pviometet 
foi  measuring  tempeiatures  Wedgwood  was  made 
(1783)  a  fellow  of  tho  Royal  Society  The  extensive 
potteries  he  established  have  been  peipotuated  by 
his  descendants  Sco  William  Burton,  Josiah 
Wedgwood  and  His  Potteiy  (1922) 

Wednesbury  (wCnz'burc,  w6j'-),  municipal  borough 
(1931  pop  31,531,  1947  estimated  pop  34,310), 
Staff 01  dshiro,  England,  NW  of  Birmingham,  in  the 
Blark  Country  The  Perpendicular  Church  of  St. 
Bartholomew  is  supposed  to  be  on  tho  site  of  a 
tomplo  of  Woden,  whence,  probably,  the  name 
Woaensbury,  which  became  Wednosbury  ^Ethel- 
fla>d  built  a  castle  hero  in  916.  The  borough  is  a 
steel  center 

Wednesday  see  WEEK 

Weed,  Thurlow  (thur'15),  1797-1882,  American 
journalist  and  political  leader,  b  Cairo,  Greene 
co  ,  N.Y  He  learned  printing,  served  briefly  in  the 
War  of  1812,  and  then  worked  on  various  news- 
papers in  W  New  York  While  working  for  the 
Rochester  Telegraph,  Weed,  a  staunch  opponent  of 
the  ALBANY  REGENCY,  became  influential  as  an 
ally  of  John  Qumc>  Adama  For  a  short  time  he 
published  the  Anti-Masonic  Enquirer  and  as  a 
leader  of  tho  ANTI-MASONIC  PARTV  opposed 
Martin  Van  Buren  He  wielded  much  political 
influence  as  editor  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal 
after  1830.  Weed  became  a  power  in  tho  WHIO 
PARTY  and  in  1840  helped  secure  the  election  of 
William  H  Harrison  as  President  In  1844  he 
helped  bring  about  the  presidential  nomination 
of  Henry  Clay  and  in  1848  backed  Zachary  Ta>lor 
Though  giving  lip  service  to  various  reforms, 
notably  the  abolition  of  slavery,  Weed  was  more 
at  home  with  the  problems  of  patronage,  lobbying, 
"  and  "wire-pulling*  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
silent  bogs  of  the  Whig  party  After  the  Wing 
paity  disintegrated  over  the  slavery  issue,  Weed 
joined  (1854)  the  new  Republican  party  and  work- 
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ed  in  close  cooperation  with  William  H.  SEWAHD 
and,  for  a  time,  with  Horace  GREKLEY  Seward  was 
his  close  personal  friend  as  well  as  political  ally,  and 
Weed  carefully  shepherded  Seward's  career,  hav- 
ing marie  him  a  state  legislator,  governor  of  New 
York,  and  U  S  Senator  His  failure  to  secure 
for  Howard  tho  Republican  presidential  nomina- 
tion in  1860  grieved  him  deeply.  Both  Weed  and 
Seward,  however,  after  failing  to  dominate  Lin- 
coln, came  to  be  the  President's  staunch  supporters 
On  a  spcx  lal  diplomatic  mission  to  England  in  the 
Civil  War,  Weed  put  to  good  use  his  "rare  tact, 
shrewd  judgment,  and  quick  insight  into  men  " 
In  186  i  he  established  himself  in  New  York  city 
and  returned  to  newspaper  editing  One  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  distinguished  politicians  of 
his  daj ,  Wood  was  a  genial,  lovable  man,  but  ut- 
terly unscrupulous  in  his  political  aims  and 
methods  For  him,  providing  office  for  the  cogs  in 
his  woll-oiled  machine  (tho  most  formidable  up  to 
that  time  in  Now  York  state)  was  the  mam  ob- 
jective of  his  party,  Whig  or  Republic  an  Hia 
travels  were  turned  to  ace  ount  in  his  Letters  from 
Europe  and  the  West  Indies  (1866)  See  The  Life  of 
Thurlow  Wred  (2  vols  ,  1883-84,  including  his 
autobiography  and  a  memoir  b>  his  grandson) , 
B  J  Hendnck,  Lincoln's  War  Cabinet  (194b), 
G  G  Van  Deuscn,  Thurlow  Weed  Wizard  of  the 
Lobby  (1947) 

Weed,  Walter  Harvey,  1862-1944,  American  geolo- 
gist, b  St  Louis.  Mo  ,  grad  Columbia,  1883  As 
geologist  of  the  U  8  Geological  Surve>  from  1883 
to  1906,  he  surveyed  Yellowstone  Park  (1883-89) 
and  mapped  Montana  (1889-98)  Later  he  sur- 
veyed the  mines  of  Central  America  and  Mexico 
He  studied  c  hiefly  the  geology  of  ore  deposits  and 
advanced  an  important  theory  of  the  formation  of 
these  He  also  traced  the  color  of  hot  springs  to 
the  algae  living  in  them  and  found  that  ge>ser 
deposits  too  are  the  result  of  algae  His  works  in- 
clude Copper  Mines  of  the  World  (1908) 

weed,  popular  name  for  any  wild  plant  and  es- 
pecially for  an  unclesired  plant  in  cultivated 
ground  Weeds  beautify  many  waste  places,  help 
build  soil,  loosen  tight  soils,  and  help  prevent 
erosion,  but  when  introduced  into  cultivated  soil 
by  impure  seed  or  by  natural  moans  (e  g  ,  carried 
b>  wind,  water,  and  animals),  thej  may  crowd  out 
the  desired  crop  by  appropriating  space,  sunlight, 
moisture,  and  soil  chemic  als  Weeds  harbor  insect 
pests  and  often  make  their  dissemination  easiei 
fiom  one  piece  of  land  or  ciop  to  another  Along 
roadsides  weeds  often  help  spread  files  They  are 
annual,  biennial,  or  perennial  Thoir  habits  of 
growth  and  spread  must  bo  considered  when  air- 
tempting  to  eradicate  them  Methods  of  control 
include  soil  cultivation,  crop  rotation,  and  use  of 
chemicals  A  chemical  known  as  2,4-D  (dichloro- 
p  hen  oxy  acetic  acid)  is  lethal  to  most  broad-leaved 
plants  but  harmless  to  narrow -leaved  plants  such 
as  grasses  It  is  therefoio  useful  when  applied  to 
lawns  and  gramhclds  Among  the  common  weeds 
are  quack  grass,  burdock,  Canada  thistle,  tumble- 
weed,  pigweed,  and  ragweed  See  W  C  Muen- 
scher,  H  crdts  (1935),  E  R  Spencer,  Just  \Veuli 
(1940) ,  J  M  *  ogg,  Jr  ,  Weeds  of  Lawn  and  Gardt  n 
(1945) 

Weedsport,  village  (pop  1,341),  W  central  NY, 
on  the  Barge  Canal  and  W  of  Syracuse,  in  a  farm 
area,  me  1831  It  has  a  tj  pewnter  factory 

Weehawken  (we'hdkun,  weh6'kun),  township 
)p  14,363).  NE  N  J  ,  on  the  Hudson  and  N  of 
ibokcn,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Lincoln  Tunnel, 
me  1859  "Highwood,"  tho  James  Gore  King 
estate,  was  the  scene  m  1804  of  the  duel  between 
Aaron  Burr  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  bronze 
bust  of  Hamilton,  who  was  fatally  wounded, 
marks  the  site 

week,  period  of  time  shorter  than  the  month,  com- 
monly flo\cn  days  The  ancient  Egyptians  \ised  a 
10-day  period,  as  did  the  French  under  the  short- 
lived French  Revolutionary  calendar  In  mam  re- 
gions a  four-day  to  eight-day  market  week  is  based 
on  the  recunence  of  market  davs,  the  eaily  Ko- 
inans  observed  an  eight-day  market  week  The 
sev  en-day  week  is  said  to  have  originated  in  anc  lent 
times  in  W  Asia,  probably  in  Mesopotamia  This 
is  thought  to  have  been  a  planetary  week  predi- 
cated on  tho  astrological  concept  of  tho  influence  of 
the  planets,  which  were  long  erroneously  believed 
to  be  seven  celestial  bodies  revolving  around  the 
earth ,  these  were  the  sun  and  moon  and  five  of  tho 
bodies  rec  ogmzed  today  as  planets  —Mars.  Mer- 
cury, Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Saturn  The  Hebrew 
week  is  based  chiefly  on  the  religious  observance  of 
the  S\BB\TH,  which  comes  every  seventh  day  and 
is  usually  associated  with  the  seventh  day  of  crea- 
tion, when  the  Lord  rested  from  his  labors  The 
Christian  week  and  the  Moslem  week  were  prob- 
ably derived  chiefly  from  the  Hebrew  week,  al- 
though the  weekly  holy  days  are  different  (Hebrew , 
Sabbath,  seventh  dav,  Christian,  Sunday,  first 
da>  ,  Moslem,  Friday,  sixth  day)  The  influence  of 
the  weeks  of  Chaldaeans,  Christians,  and  Jews 
slowly  made  itself  felt  m  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
elements  of  the  systems  were  probably  merged 
The  planetary  week  was  at  first  preeminent,  and 
the  use  of  planetary  names,  based  on  names  of  dei- 
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WEEKS,  JOHN  WINGATE 

ties,  remained  the  accepted  usage  oven  after  Con- 
stantino (c  321)  made  the  Christian  week,  begin- 
ning on  Sunday,  official  m  the  civil  calendar.  The 
Roman  names  for  the  days  of  the  week  pervaded 
Western  Europe,  ui  most  languages  the  formb  are 
translations  from  Latin  or  attempts  to  assign  cor- 
responding names  of  divinities  The  Latin  names, 
their  translations,  the  English  equivalents,  and 
their  derivations  follow  dies  solis  [sun's  day],  Sun- 
day, dies  lunoe  [moon's  da>  ),  Monday  [moon-day], 
dies  Meortu  [Mare'  davl.  Tuesda>  (Tiw's  dav},  dies 
Mercur\%  (Mercur\  's  da> ),  Wednesday  (Woden's 
dav];  dtet  Jovis  [Jove's  or  Jupiter's  day],  Thursday 
(Thor's  day];  dies  Venena  (Venus's  day],  Friday 
Frigg's  day],  and  du<»  Saturn*,  Saturday  [both 
Saturn's  day).  See  F  H  Colwn.  Tke  Week  (W2&) 

Weeks,  John  Wmgate,  1860-1926,  U.S  Secretary 
of  War  (1921-25),  b  neai  Lancaster,  N  H  ,  grad 
Annapolis.  1881  After  serving  in  the  navy  and 
engaging  in  civil  engineering,  he  was  (1888-1913) 
a  partner  in  a  Boston  brokerage  firm  Important 
in  the  state  Republican  party,  Weeks  served  in  the 
U  S  House  of  Representatives  (1906-13)  and  in  the 
Senate  (1913-19)  In  1921  he  was  appointed  to  the 
cabinet  by  Warren  G  Harding  and  remained  at 
hi*  post  under  Calvin  Coolidge  See  biography  by 
C  oTWashburn  (1928) 

Weeks,  Feast  of.  see  PENTECOST 

Weeksbury,  town  (pop  1,57«),  E  K\  ,  E  of  Hasard 
and  near  the  Va  line,  in  the  ( Cumberland  coal  area. 

Weems,  Mason  Locke,  1759-1825,  American  author 
and  preacher,  b  Anne  Arundel  co  .  Md.,  studied 
theology  in  London  He  was  ordained  in  1784  and 
served  various  Episcopal  parishen  When  he  turned 
to  selling  books  and  tracts  he  felt  he  was  still  serv- 
ing God,  but  in  a  larger  field,  for  30  years  after 
1794  he  was  traveling  agent  for  Mathew  Carey, 
bookseller  and  publisher  Parson  Weems  is  chiefly 
known  for  The  Life  and  Memorable  Actions  of 
George  Washington  (<:  1800),  in  the  fifth  edition  of 
which  appears  the  famous  cherry-tree  story  He 
nctionued  this  and  othei  biographies  he  wiote  to 
increase  their  interest  He  also  wrote  impioving 
tracts,  such  as  The  Drunkard's  f Booking  Qiaos 
((1812).  See  biographies  by  L  C  Wioth  (1911), 
Harold  Kellock  (1<>28),  and  P  L  Ford  and  E  E 
F  Skeel  (1928-29). 

Weenix,  Jan  Baptist  (van'  baptist'  vft'nlks).  1621- 
1660?,  Dutch  pamtor  and  engraver  He  early  won 
a  high  reputation  in  Rome,  where  he  worked  for  the 
pope  and  for  Cardinal  Pamhli  About  1649  lie  set- 
tled in  Utrecht,  becoming  the  same  year  master  of 
the  painters'  guild  there  Wcemx  excelled  in  paint- 
ing pastoral  scenes,  with  rum«  and  shepherds  or 
shepherdesses  and  their  flocks  He  also  painted  sea- 
ports, portraits,  and  genre  Good  examples  of  his 
work  are  in  many  European  galleries  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  has  his  Italian  Seaport  His  son 
and  pupil,  Jan  Weemx,  c  1640-1719,  began  as  a 
painter  of  seaports  in  the  manner  of  his  father,  but 
later  became  known  for  h»  fine  animal  paintings, 
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hunting  scenes,  and  studies  of  dead  game.  These 
are  found  in  various  European  museums.  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  has  a  fruit  piece 

Weeping  Water,  city  (pop  1,139),  BE  Nebr.,  E  of 
Lincoln,  m  an  apple-growing  region,  inc.  1857. 

weeping  willow:  see  WILLOW 

weevil,  name  for  certain  snout  beetles  of  the 
curcuho  family  B\  their  attacks  on  stored  giams 
the  granary  and  uoe  weevils  cause  enormous 
financial  losses  Much  damage  is  also  done  by  the 
sweet-potato,  vegetable,  alfalfa,  clover-leaf,  straw- 
berry, pine,  and  cotton  boll  weevils  The  bean  and 
pea  weevils  belong  to  another  family  of  beetles 
They  feed  on  the  seeds  of  the  legumes  in  the  held 
and  m  btorage 

weft'  see  WEAVING 

Wegener,  Alfred  Lothar  (al'frat  Idtar'  va'gunur), 
1880-1930,  German  geologist,  meteorologist,  and 
arctic  explorer  He  was  professoi  of  meteorology  at 
the  Univ  of  G\a*  from  1924  He  ib  known  for  his 
theory  of  continental  drift  (see  CONTINENT),  set 
forth  in  his  Die  Entatehung  der  Kontmente  und 
Ozeane  (1915,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Origin  of  Continents  and 
"Oceans,  1924)  He  is  also  known  for  his  expedi- 
tions to  Greenland  (on  the  last  of  which  he  lost 
his  life)  to  establish  meteorological  stations  and  to 
ascertain  the  thickness  of  the  icecap  and  the  rate 
of  drift  of  Greenland  See  account  of  his  last 
expedition,  Greenland  Journey  (ed  by  Else  Wegener 
and  F  P  Loewe,  Eng  tr  ,  1939),  Johannes  Georgi, 
Mid-Ice  (Eng  tr  ,  1934) 

Wei,  dynasty  of  N  China  see  Tarn 

Wei  (wa),  river,  W  China,  rising  m  S  Kansu  prov 
and  flowing  c  450  mi  E  through  Kansu  and  Shensi 
provs  to  join  the  Yellow  River.  The  Wei  is  naviga- 
ble below  Sian 

Weidman,  Charles  (wld'mun),  1901 -,  American 
dancet  and  choi  eographei ,  b  Lincoln,  Nebr  Ho 
studied  (1921)  at  the  Denishawn  School,  where  he 
made  his  debut  m  Ted  Shawn's  Xochitl  and  gained 
fame  in  Shawn's  Danse  Amencaine  (1923).  With 
Doris  Humphrey,  who  has  danced  and  collabo- 
rated in  many  of  his  productions,  he  founded 
(19J8)  a  school  of  the  dance  Weidman's  satirical 
and  humorous  <  horeographical  works  include 
American  Saga,  Quest,  This  Passion,  Ataemms, 
Opus  61 ,  and  Daddy  Was  a  Fireman 

Weierstrsss,  Karl  Theodor  (karl'  ta'odor  vl'ur- 
shtrae),  1815-97,  German  mathematician  From 
18t>4  he  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Univ 
of  Berlin  His  work,  mainly  on  the  theory  of 
functions,  was  published  largely  from  the  lecture 
notes  of  his  students 

weigela  (wlje'lu)  or  weigeha  (wljel'yu),  any  species 
of  tho  genus  Wtigela  (sometimes  included  m  Dwr- 
mlla),  Asiatic  shrubs  cultivated  elsewhere  for  their 
funnel-shaped  blossoms  borne  on  somewhat  arching 
branches  in  spring  01  early  summer  Best  known 
is  Weigela  flartda  with  flowers  usually  rose  pink 

weighing  machine,  see  BALANCE 

weight,  atomic   see  ATOMIC  WEIGHT 


weight,  molecular:  see  MOLECUIAR  WEIGHT. 

weight  lilting.  A  popular  sport  in  European  coun- 
tries for  many  centuries,  weight  lifting  became 
(1896)  an  event  in  the  modern  Olympic  games  and 
later  became  popular  in  the  Umted  States.  Weight- 
lifting  meets— in  which  contestants  are  classified 
into  bantamweight,  featherweight,  lightweight, 
middleweight,  h«ht-heav>  weight,  and  heavy- 
weight groups — frequently  comprise  seven  events 
the  military  press,  tho  left-hand,  right-hand,  and 
two-hand  snatch:  and  the  left-hand,  right-hand, 
and  two-hand  clean-and-jerk  In  the  military 
press,  a  contestant  is  not  permitted  to  step  over  a 
line  while  lifting  the  weight  with  both  hands,  first 
to  the  (host  or  shoulder  level  and  then  over  the 
head  to  the  limit.  In  the  clean-and-jerk,  the  weight 
is  lifted  to  rest  against  the  chest  and  then  as  high 
as  possible,  while  in  the  snatch  the  weight  is  lifted 
m  one  continuous  movement,  See  R  C.  Hoffman, 
Weight  Lt/*w*0  (1939). 

weights  and  measures.  Crude  measurements  of 
length,  capacity,  and  weight  probably  date  from 
prehistoric  times  Early  units  were  commonly 
based  on  body  measurements  and  on  plant  seeds 
As  civilisation  progressed,  technological  and  com- 
mercial requirements  led  to  increased  standardi- 
sation The  lac  k  of  uniformity  m  body  measure- 
ments, for  instance,  probably  resulted  in  specifying 
the  foot,  arm,  or  other  part  of  the  body  of  some 
particular  individual  and  finally  m  laying  off  the 
length  on  a  surface  and  making  a  reproduction  of 
the  unit  Units  were  usually  fixed  by  edict  of  local 
or  national  rulers  and  were  subdivided  and  multi- 
plied or  otherwise  correlated  into  systems  of  meas- 
urement. Standards  vaned  greatly  in  different  lo- 
calities, although  conquest  and  trade  stimulated 
some  correspondence  between  systems,  e.g.,  be- 
tween the  systems  of  Egypt,  Babvlon,  and  Phoeni- 
cia A  high  degree  of  standardization  was  achieved 
in  the  Hornan  Empire,  but  after  its  fall  there  wan 
great  diversity  of  measurement  The  foot,  which 
was  one  of  the  earliest  units,  is  believed  to  have 
had  as  many  as  280  variants  in  Europe  as  late  as 
the  18th  cent  Todav  the  chief  systems  arc  the 
American  and  British  system,  evolved  in  England 
and  carried  to  America  by  English  colonists,  and 
tho  MBTKIU  MaTm  (for  the  common  units  and  con- 
version table,  see  WEIGHTS  *ND  MEASURES,  table) 
In  the  British  and  Arneiuan  system  two  sets  of 
weights  are  employed  avoirdupois  weights  are  used 
m  general  commerce,  and  trov  weights  for  precious 
metals  Avoirdupois  weight  was  first  legalized  in 
1303  and  is  based  on  the  16-ounce  pound  Tnn 
weight  (named  for  Troyes,  France,  where  it  is  saul 
to  have  originated)  became  common  in  England 
during  the  14th  and  15th  cent  and  has  been  tho 
legal  mint  standard  siiue  1527  The  trov  pound 
has  12  oz  ,  the  troy  ounce  is  the  basis  of  apothecary 
weight  In  tho  IFmted  States,  Congress  has  the 
constitutional  right  to  fix  standards,  but  except  for 
purposes  of  customs  and  internal  revenue,  weights 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  COMMONLY  USED 


AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  SYSTEM 
Linear  Measure 
12  inches  -1  foot 
3  feet-1  yard 
5V£  yards -1  rod 
220yards  =  l  furlong 
5,280  feet-1  mile 

6  feet-1  fathom 
6,080  feet  =  l  nautical  mile 
Square  Measure 

144"square  int  hes  =  1  square  foot 
9  square  feet  =  1  squai  e  yard 
30  M  square  yards =1  square  rod 

160  square  rods-1  acre 
4,840  square  yards  -1  acre 

640  acres  =  1  square  mile 
Cubic  Measure 

1,728  cubic  inches  -I  cubic  foot 
27  cubic  feet -I  tubic  yard 
Liquid  Measure 
16  ounces- 1  (US  )  pint 
20  ounces— 1  imperial  (British) 

pint 

2  cups  -1  pint 
2  pints -I  quart 
4  quarts =» I  gallon 
1.2  US  gallons ~1  imperial  (British) 

gallon 

Weights   Aooirdupois 
16  drams-1  ounre 
16  ounces —I  pound 
1 12  pounds -1  long  hundredweight 
2,000  pounds -1  short  ton 
2,240  pounds**  I  long  ton 
Weights  Troy  and  Apothecary 
480  grains -1  ounce 
12  ounces -1  pound 


METRIC  SYSTEM 

Linear  Measure 
10  millimeters  =  1  centimeter 
10  centimeters -1  decimeter 
10  decimeters  •»  1  meter 

10  meters -1  dekameter 
1,000  meters -1  kilometer 

S(fuaTf  Measure 

100  square  millimeters  »«1  square  centimeter 
100  square  centimeters  =•  1  square  decimeter 
10,000  square  centimeters  =»1  square  meter 
100  square  meters  -1  are 

100  ares-1  hectare 
10,000  ares  ~1  square  kilometer 

Cubic  Measure 

1,000  cubic  millimetcra^l  cubic  centimeter 
1,000  cubic  centimeters" I  cubic  decimeter 
1,000  cubic  decimeters =1  cubic  meter 

Liquid  Measure 
10  millihters- 1  centiliter 
100  centiliters  -1  liter 
1,000  liters  -1  kiloliter 

Weights 

10  milligrams  «=1  centigram 
10  cent  igi  anas -I  decigram 
10  decigrams -1  gram 
100  centigrams  ~1  gram 

10  grams -1  dekagram 
10  dekagrams -1  hectogram 
10  hectograms  -1  kilogram 
1,000  grams  -1  kilogram 
1,000  kilograms- 1  ton 


CONVERSION  TABLE 
Linear  Measure 

1  inch =2  54  centimeters 
0393700  inches  »1  centimeter 

1  mile- 1  609344  kilometers 
062137  miles  -1  kilometer 

Square  Measure 

1  square  inch  »0  4516  square  centi- 
meters 
0  15500  square  inches  =  1  square  centimeter 

1  hectare  -J  471  acres 
1  square  mile =2.58999  square 
kilometers 

0  38bl  square  miles -1  square  kilometer 

Cubic  Measure 

1  cubic  inch -16  3871    cubic  centi- 
meters 
0061024  cubic  uiches-1  cubic  centimeter 

I  cubic  yard— 0  7t>465  cubic  meters 

1  30795  cubic  yards =1  tubic  meter 

Liquid  Measure 
1  ounce  -0.46871  centiliters 

0  33815  ounces  -1  centiliter 

1  (U  S.)  liquid  quart-0.9463  liters 

1  0567  hters-1  (U-S  )  liquid  quart 

1  (U  S.)  gallon-  0037853  kilo  liters 
264  17  (US.)  gaUons-1  kiloliter 


Weights 


1  ounce  (avoirdupois 
0.035274  ounces  (avoirdupois 

1  pound  (avoirdupois 
2,20462  pounds  (avoirdupois 


•28  3495  grams 


-0.453592  kilograms 
-1  kilogram 


1  (short)  ton-t)  90718  (metric)  tons 
1  10231  (short)  tons-1  (metric)  ton 
1  pound  (avoirdupois)-lf21528pounds(troy) 
0.82286  pounds  (avoirdupois)*!  pound  (troy) 


Crass  referanoes  are  ladfeeted 


Th»  key  to  »rawodellesfc0e»  p*f  *  1. 
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legislation  has  been,  for  the  most     tered  both  Weimar  and  Buchenwald  in  April,  1945,     are  his  Peace  ana  War,  in  the  chapel,  and  some  of 


and  me 

part,  permissive.  Seta  of  official  weights  and  meas- 
ures were  sent  to  the  states  in  1856,  but  legislation 
and  enforcement  are  largely  state  prerogatives 
The  Federal  government  permitted  the  use  of  the 
metric  system  in  1866  and  established  a  conversion 
table  based  on  the  yard  and  the  pound,  but  since 
1893  the  yard  has  been  derived  in  the  United  States 
from  the  international  prototype  meter  and  the 
pound  from  the  prototype  kilogram  These  arc 
kept  at  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures  (est  1876)  near  Pans,  and  copies  of  tho 
prototypes  are  deposited  with  the  governments  of 
nations  participating  in  the  International  Bureau 
In  the  United  States  the  copies  are  kept  by  a  gov- 
ernment bureau  established  to  correlate  standards 
(see  STANDARDS,  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF)  Efforts 
to  establish  the  metric  system  as  the  sole  legal  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States  have  been  opposed  chiefly 
on  the  grounds  that  conversion  would  entail  great 
confusion  See  William  Halloc  k  and  H  T  Wade, 
Outlines  of  the  Evolution  of  Weights  and  Measures 
(1906);  Jeanne  Bendick,  How  Much  and  How 
Many  (1947) 

Weihaiwei  or  Wei-hai-wei  (both  wa'hl'wfi') ,  former 
British  leasehold,  area  c  285  sq  mi ,  Shantung 
prov  ,  China,  on  the  Yellow  Sea  It  was  leased  by 
Great  Britain  from  China  in  1898  and  was  re- 
turned in  1 930  It  comprised  the  city  of  Weihaiwei, 
a  strip  of  territory  along  the  coast,  and  near-by 
islands  Under  the  British  the  city  of  Weihaiwei 
(pop.  222,247)  developed  from  a  small  village  to 
a  major  port  and  coaling  station.  It  is  important 
in  the  trade  with  Manchuria 

Weill,  Kurt  (kS&rf  vll'),  1900-1950,  German-Amer- 
ican composer,  b  Dessau,  studied  with  Humper- 
clmck  and  Busom  in  Berlin  He  first  became  well 
known  with  the  productions  of  two  short,  satirical, 
surrealist  operas,  Der  Protagonist  (Dresden,  1926) 
and  Der  Zar  Ifisst  sich  photographieren  (the  tsar  has 
himself  photographed]  (Leipzig,  1928)  More  pop- 
ular than  these,  however,  was  his  melodious  Die 
Dreigroschenoper  (1928),  with  book  by  Bert 
BRECHT,  who  was  also  the  librettist  of  the  full- 
length  opera  Aufstieg  und  Fail  der  Stadl  Mahagonny 
(rise  and  fall  of  the  citv  of  mahogany]  (1927,  re- 
vised 1930),  a  bitter  satire  on  modern  degeneracy 
All  those  works  were  condemned  bv  the  rising  fol- 
lowers of  Hitler,  and  in  193  J  Wc»ill  left  German} 
for  Franc  e  In  1035  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
here  he  began  writing  musical  comedies,  the  most 
notable  of  which  were  Lady  in  the  Dark  (1941)  and 
One  Touch  of  Venus  (1944,  with  lyrics  by  Ogden 
Nash)  His  last  works,  m  a  more  serious  vein,  in- 
cluded Street  Scene  (1947),  a  musical  version  of 
Elmer  Rice's  play,  Doum  in  the  Valley  (1948),  a 
folk  opera,  and  Lost  in  the  Mart  (1949),  a  musical 
tragedy  for  which  Maxwell  Anderson  wrote  the  h- 
brotto,  based  on  Alan  Paton's>  novel  about  race 
relations,  Cry,  the  Beloied  Country  (1948)  Weill 
also  wrote  some  instrumental  works  and  a  cantata, 
Lindbergh's  Flight  (Berlin,  l"-29)  He  became  a 
US  citizen  in  1943 

Weimar  (vl'mar),  city  (pop  66,659),  capital  of 
Thuringia,  central  Germany,  on  the  II in  river,  in  a 
picturesque  country  of  wooded  lulls  Because  of 
its  past  role,  in  tho  early  19th  cent  ,  as  the  cultural 
center  of  Germany,  Weimar  has  bee  ome  symbolic 
of  German  culture,  just  as»  Potsdam  became  the 
symbol  of  Prussian  militarism  Though  it  dates 
from  the  10th  cent ,  it  was  of  little  importance  be- 
fore tho  16th  cent  ,  when  it  became  tho  capital  of 
tho  duchy  (after  1815  grand  duchy)  of  SAXE- 
WEIMAR  Under  Elector  John  Frederick  I,  Lucas 
Cranach  tho  elder  worked  here  (16th  cent),  and 
from  1708  to  1717  J  S  Bach  was  court  organist  and 
concert  master  at  Weimar  It  was,  however,  under 
Dowager  Duchess  Amaha  and  her  son,  CHARLES 
AUGUSTUS,  that  Weimar  reached  the  peak  of  its 
fame  as  a  cultural  center  C  M  WIEI  AND  at  first 
dominated  the  scene  in  the  late  18th  <  ent ,  but 
after  the  arrival  (1775)  of  GOETHE  at  the  court, 
Weimar  and  Goethe  became  virtually  synonymous 
Goethe  not  only  made  Weimar  the  literary  mecca 
of  Europe  during  his  lifetime,  but  he  also  attracted 
such  men  as  HERDER  and  SCHILLER,  established 
and  directed  the  Weimar  theater,  and  as  chief 
minister  of  Charles  Augustus  was  active  in  tho 
physical  improvement  of  the  city  The  Weimar  state 
theater  saw  the  first  performances  of  most  of  Goe- 
the's and  many  of  Schiller's  plays  After  Goethe's 
death  (1832)  Weimar  lived  mainly  on  its  past 
reputation,  but  its  active  cultural  life  continued 
Franz  Liszt  was  musical  director  here  from  1848 
to  1859,  and  Wagner's  Lohengrin  had  its  first  per- 
formance here  during  Liszt's  directorship  The 
fact  that  Friednch  Nietzsche  lived  and  died  (1900) 
at  Weimar  after  he  had  become  insane  did  not  ex- 
actly enhance  Weimar's  stature  as  a  center  of 
thought,  but  it  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the 
important  Nietzsche  Archives  by  his  sister  In 
1919  Weimar  was  the  scene  of  the  German  national 
assembly  which  created  the  Weimar  Republic 
Under  the  Hitler  regime,  which  replaced  the  Wei- 
mar Republic  m  1933,  the  Nazis  erected,  at  a  few 
miles  BE  of  Weimar,  a  monument  to  the  Germany 
which  Weimar  did  not  symbolise — the  concentra- 
tion camp  of  Buchenwald.  American  soldiers  en- 


but  they  were  replaced  by  Soviet  troops  later  in  the 
year.  Even  during  its  greatest  glory  Weimar  was  a 
quiet  small  town,  and  it  retains  that  character 
There  are  varied  manufactures,  notably  of  textiles, 
machinery,  electrical  equipment,  musical  instru- 
ments, and  glass,  and  a  printing  industry  Weimar 
has  a  state  college  of  music  and  an  academy  of  art 
and  architecture,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  the  Goethe 
and  Schiller  Archives  and  of  the  Nietzsche  Ar- 
chives Among  the  landmarks  of  Weimar  are  the 
parish  church,  with  the  graves  of  Lucas  Cranach 
and  Herder  and  with  an  altarpioco  by  Cranach,  the 
former  grand  ducal  palace  and  the  ducal  crypt  with 
the  graves  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  the  residences  of 
Goethe,  of  Schiller,  and  of  Liszt,  Goethe's  garden 
cottage;  the  state  theater,  the  Goethe  museum, 
and  the  near-by  ducal  castle  of  Tiefurt  The  c  enter 
of  Weimar  suffered  damage  in  the  Second  World 
War,  but  it  has  been  restored 

Weimar  (wl'mur),  city  (pop  1,353),  S  Texas,  W  of 
Houston  and  near  Columbus,  laid  out  1873  It  has 
small  proc  essmg  plants  in  a  diversified  farm  area 
settled  by  Germans  and  Czec  ha 

Weimar  Republic   see  GERMANY 

Weinberger,  Jaromir  (wln'bOrgur,  Czech  ya'r6m6r 
vm'bergfir),  1896-,  Czech  composer,  studied  at  tho 
conservatories  of  Prague  and  Leipzig  Irom  1922 
to  1926  he  was  professor  at  the  conservatory  of 
music  in  Ithaca,  NY,  in  19.19,  after  extensive 
travel*.,  he  settled  in  New  York  city  Hia  most 
popular  works  are  the  polka  and  fugue  from  the 
opera  Schwanda,  the  Bagpipe  Player  (1927)  and  his 
orchestral  Variation*  and  Fugue  on  Under  the 
Spreading  Cht*1nut  Tree  (1939)  Other  work*  are 
the  operas  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat  (1932,  based  on 
the  story  by  Bret  Harte)  and  Wallenstein  (1937), 
his  Lincoln  Symphony  (Cincinnati,  1941),  Czech 
Rhapsody  (Washington,  D  C  ,  1U41),  und  the  ballet 
Saratoga  (Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo,  1941) 

Wemgartner,  Felix  (fa'llks  vln'gartnur),  1863-1942, 
Austiian  conduc  tor  and  composer,  b  Zara, 
Dalmatia,  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory 
and  with  Lis»zt  Having  held  seveial  appointments 
in  Geimany,  including  those*  of  conductor  (1891- 
98)  of  the  Royal  Opera,  Boilm,  and  conductor 
(1898-1903)  of  the  Kami  Orrhestia,  Munich,  he 
conducted  (1908-10)  at  tho  Vienna  State  Opera, 
where  he  was  sticocssoi  to  Mahler  He  wan  music 
director  (1912-14)  at  Hamburg  and  conductoi 
fioni  1919  to  1924  of  the  Vienna  Volksoper  and 
fioin  1919  to  1Q27  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic, 
afterward  directing  the  Basel  Conservatory  until 
1934,  when  he  returned  to  the  Vienna  State  Opera 
for  two  seasons  He  romposed,  among  other  works, 
six  symphonies,  throe  symphonic  poems,  and  the 
operas  Sakuntala  (1884).  Orestes  (1W2),  and  Kain 
und  AM  (1914)  and  edited  (1899)  the  complete 
works  of  Berlioz 

Weinman,  Adolph  Alexander  (wln'mun),  1870-. 
American  sculptor  and  medalist,  b  Germany  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1S80  and  studied  un- 
der Philip  Martmv  and  Augustus  Samt-CJaudens 
He  designed  a  If  S  half  dollar  and  dime,  his  stat- 
ues Rising  Sun  (Carnegie  Inst  ,  Pittsburgh)  and 
Descending  \i0ht  (Kansas  Citv,  Mo,  Art  Inst) 
won  praise  at  the  Pan  am  a- Pacific-  Exposition,  San 
Francisc  o,  1916  His  other  works  me  lude  the  Gen 
Alexander  Macomb  monument  (Detroit),  Lincoln 
memorials  (Hodgenvillc,  Kv  ,  and  Madison,  Wis  ), 
statues  of  Col  William  F  Vilas  (National  Military 
Park,  Vicksburg,  Miss),  Lincoln  (oapitol,  Frank- 
fort, Ky  ),  and  Alexander  J  Cawmtt  (Pennsyl- 
vania RR  station,  New  York),  a  pair  of  Sphinxes 
(Scottish  Rite  Temple,  Washington,  DC),  sculp- 
tural decorations  for  the  Pennsylvania  RR  station 
and  the  Munii  ipal  Building,  New  York,  and  for  the 
Elks'  National  Memorial  Buildmg,  Chicago,  and 
bronze  doors  for  the  building  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Art  and  Letters,  New  \ork 

Weinsberg  (vlns'herk),  town  (pop  4,751),  Wurttem- 
berg,  S\\  Germany,  after  1945  in  Wurttemberg- 
Baden,  near  Heilbronn  Its  ruined  castle,  called 
Weibertreu  [women's  faith],  is  famous  for  an  epi- 
sode which  happened  here  m  1140,  after  Emperor 
Conrad  III  had  captured  it  The  omporor,  it  is 
said,  derided  to  put  the  men  in  the  castlo  to  the 
sword,  but  allowed  the  women  to  leave  and  to  take 
with  them  their  most  valued  treasures  The  women 
promptly  took  their  husbands  pickaback  and 
walked  out  Another  capture  (1525),  in  the  Peas- 
ants' War,  ended,  less  pleasant! \ ,  with  the  mas- 
sacre of  its  inmates  It  is  worth  pointing  out  that 
this  massacre  was  the  worst  single  act  of  atrocity 
committed  by  the  peasants  in  the  whole  war,  while 
the  peasants  suffered  far  worse  at  the  hands  of 
their  enemies  Weinsberg  is  tho  birthplace  of  Oeco- 
lampadius  and  of  the  poet  Kerner 

Weir,  Harrison  William  (w&r),  1824-1900,  English 
illustrator  and  writer  He  was  foi  inanv  years 
draughtsman  and  engraver  on  the  Illustrated  Lon- 
don Newt  His  best  work  was  done  for  J  G 
Wood's  Illustrated  Natural  History  He  wrote  and 
illustrated  Animal  Stones  (1885)  and  Our  Cat*  and 
All  abmtt  Them  (1889) 

Weir,  Robert  Walter,  1803-89,  American  painter,  b. 
New  Rochelle,  N.Y ,  studied  in  Florence  He 
taught  (1834-76)  drawing  at  West  Point,  where 


,  , 

his  portraits  Among  his  historical  pictures  are  The 
Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims  from  Delft-Haren  (Capi- 
tol, Washington,  D  C  )  and  a  portrait  of  Gen.  Win- 
field  Scott  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  In  New  York 
also  are  stained  glass  window  H  of  his  designing  in 
Calvary  Church  and  Timitv  Chapel  Ho  became  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  m 
1829  Weir  js  grouped  with  the  Hudson  River 
school  of  landtu  ape  painters,  among  his  landscapes 
is  View  of  the  Hudson  from  West  Point  Ilia  son, 
John  Ferguson  Weir,  1841-1926,  painter,  sculptor, 
and  author,  b  West  Point,  N  Y  ,  studied  with  his 
father  and  at  the  National  Academy  .  He  was  direc- 
tor (1869-1913)  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Yale, 
where  are  his  statues  of  President  Woolsev  and  Pro- 
fessor Silliman  His  paintings  include  Forging  the 
Shaft  (Metropolitan  Mus  ),  The  Gun  Foundry,  and 
Tapping  the  Furnace  He  bee  ame  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  m  1866  Among  his  writings  u 
a  biography  of  John  Trurnbull  (1901)  Another 
son,  Julian  Alden  Weir,  1852-1919,  b  West  Point, 
N  Y  ,  studied  with  his  father,  at  the  National 
Academy,  and  with  Gfrdme  in  Paris  He  wan  one 
of  the  earliest  American  impiessionist  painters 
Subtle  gradations  of  light  and  tone  c  haracterae  his 
work  He  was  one  of  the  founders  (1877)  of  the 
Society  of  American  Artists,  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Academv  (188b),  and  its  president  (1915- 
17)  When  the  Ten  American  Artists  formed 
(1898)  a  separate  group,  he  was  one  of  them.  His 
works  me  lude  Portrait  of  a  Young  Girl  (Luxem- 
bourg Muh  ,  Pans)  ,  Idle  Hours,  The  Green  Bodice, 
and  The  Red  Bridge  (Metropolitan  Mus.),  a  por- 
trait and  Autumn  (Corcoran  Gall),  and  Midday 
Rial  in  New  England  (fa,  Ac  ad  of  the  *  we  Arts) 

Weir,  city  (pop  1,038),  SL  Kansas,  near  Pittsburg, 
in  a  coal  area,  me  1875 

weir  (wer),  barrier  or  dam  built  ui  a  stream  to  con- 
trol its  level  or  course,  usually  for  purposes  of  irri- 
gation, navigation,  or  water  power  The  weir  may 
be  constructed  so  that  all  or  part  of  it  can  be  opened 
or  closed,  raised  or  lowered,  to  allow  the  water  to 
flow  f  reeh  ,  or  the  water  may  be  obstructed  con- 
tinuously ,  so  that  it  must  flow  over  the  crest  of  the 
weir  The  overflow  sec  tions,  e  g  ,  spillw  av  s,  of 
other  t\  pes  of  dams  are  also  called  weirs  In  early 
England  simple  mesh  weirs  for  fishing  purposes 
weie  made  of  twigs  and  branc  he»  Weirs  are  also 
used  to  measure  the  flow  of  water,  e  g  ,  in  streams 
and  sewers 

Weirton,  steel-manufacturing  "company  town" 
(pop  c  31,500),  W  Va  ,  in  the  mdustnal  Northern 
Panhandle,  on  the  Ohio  and  W  of  Pittsburgh  In 
1947  it  was  incorporated  as  a  citv,  including  near- 
by Hollidayb  Cove,  Marland  Heights  and  Weirton. 
Heights 

Weise,  Christian  (krls'tvan  vi'zu),  1642-1708,  Ger- 
man c  oinic  dramatist  and  poet  He  was  a  school- 
master at  Zittau  from  1C78  He  wrote  lyric  verse 
and  some  50  comedies,  as  well  as  humorous  ro- 
mances and  the  first  German  politic  al  novels  In 
contrast  to  his  predecessors,  he  presents  life  natu- 
rally and  simply  His  best  work  is,  perhaps,  the 
comed\  Der  bauiischer  Machiaiellus  [the  village 
Maduavelh]  (H»79),  his  chief  novel  is  Die  dm 
argtten  Erznarren  in  der  ganzen  Welt  (the  three 
archest  fools  in  the  whole  world]  (1672) 

Weiser,  Conrad  (wl'zur),  1696  itbO,  American  pio- 
neer, h  Wlirttemberg,  Germany  Arriving  in 
America  in  1710,  his  family  settled  in  Livingston 
Manor,  N  Y  ,  and  later  at  Schohane  While  still  a 
youth,  \\eiser  liyed  for  some  time  among  the  Mo- 
hawks and  learned  their  language  and  customs. 
Going  (1729)  to  Tulpehoc  ken.  Pa,  he  became 
(1731)  the  official  Pennsylvania  Indian  interpreter 
and  soon  gained  fame  as  a  wise  and  honorable  me- 
diator between  the  whites  and  Indians  His  broad 
knowledge  of  Indian  relations  enabled  him  to  gain 
Iroquois  support  of  the  British  against  French  ag- 
gression during  the  la*t  of  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars  Coming  under  the  influence  of  Conrad  BKIS- 
SEI  ,  he  moved  (1739)  to  Luphrata  and  was  made  a 
Baptist  minister  Within  two  years,  however,  he 
withdrew,  returned  to  Tulpehooken,  and  entered 
local  politics  He  later  aided  in  erecting  Berks  co 
and  in  developing  Reading,  became  a  Lutheran  ad- 
herent, and  c  ontmued  as  Indian  mediator  until  his 
death  See  biography  by  P  A  W  Wallace  (1945) 

Weiser  (we'zur),  city  (pop  3,6b3),co  seat  of  Wash- 
ington c  o  ,  W  Idaho,  N  of  Paj  ette,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Weiser  and  Snake  rivers  and  at  the  Orogon 
line  Laid  out  in  1877,  it  was  moved  (1890)  a  mile 
west  after  nre  had  destroyed  the  original  city  In  an 
irrigated  fruitgrowing  and  dairying  region,  it  is  a 
terminus  of  tho  North  and  South  Panoramic  High- 
way and  headquarteis  of  Weiser  National  Forest 
Intermount'un  Institute  (coeducational)  is  here 

Weiimann,  August  (ou'gd&st  vl'sman),  18.14-1914, 
German  biologist  He  taught  zoology  at  the  Univ. 
of  Freiburg  from  1866  to  1912  He  is  known  as 
the  originator  of  the  germ-plasm  theory  of  HERED- 
ITY. His  doctrine,  formerlv  called  Weismanmsna, 
stresses  the  unbroken  continuity  of  the  germ  plasm 
and  the  nonheritabihty  of  ACQUIRED  CHARACTERS. 
His  works  include  The  Germ-Plasm  (1892,  Eng.  tr  , 
1893)  and  a  series  of  essays  translated  into  English 
as  Essays  upon  Heredity  and  Kindred  Biological 
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Problems  (2d  od  ,  2  vols  ,  1891-92).    See  G.  J.     of  the  greatest  of  the  ABOLITIONISTS  (certainly  one 


Romanes,  Examination  of  Wetsmannism  (1903) 
Weissenburg  (vl'sunbd&rk*) ,  town  (pop  13,144), 
Middle  Francoma,  Bavana.  Founded  in  the  9th 
cent  on  a  Roman  site,  it  was  chartered  c  1247  and 
became  a  free  imperial  city  in  1360  Still  standing 
are  portions  of  the  Roman  fortifications  and  many 
fine  examples  of  Gothic  arc  hitecture 
Weissenfels  ( vt'sunf  61s) ,  city  (pop  50,995),  in  the 
former  Saxony  prov  of  Prussia,  K  Germany,  S  of 
Halle,  after  1945  in  Saxon v-Anhalt  It  is  the  cen- 
ter of  a  lignite-mining  region  and  has  varied  manu- 
factures. 

Weisshorn  (vls'hdrn"),  peak,  14,804  ft  high,  Valais 
canton,  Switzerland,  in  the  Pennine  Alps 
Weizmann,  Chaim  (khlm'  vltsman),  1874-,  s<  lentist 
and  Zionist  leader,  first  president  (1948-)  of  Israel, 
b  Russia,  grad  ITmv  of  Berlin,  1900  He  lectured 
m  chemistry  at  the  Umv  of  Geneva  until  1903  and 
later  taught  at  the  Umv  of  Manchester  He  be- 
came a  British  citizen  in  1910,  and  in  the  First 
World  War  he  was  (1910-19)  a  director  of  the  Brit- 
ish admiralty  laboratories  He  became  famous 
when  he  developed  a  synthetic  acetone  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  In  1917  he  helped 
procure  the  famous  declaration  of  Arthur  James 
BALFOUR  Weizmann  had  been  active  in  ZIONISM 
from  his  vouth,  and  in  1907  he  visited  Palestine 


of  the  most  attractive  figures  in  the  movement), 
but  his  passion  for  anonymity  long  made  him  an 
unknown  figure  m  American  history  He  married 
(1838)  Angelina  Emily  GRIMKK,  also  a  vigorous 
abolitionist  See  G  H  Barnes,  The  Antislavery 
Impulse,  1830-1 844  (1933),G  H  Barnes  and  D  L. 
Dumond,  ed  ,  Letters  of  Theodore  Dimght  Weld, 
Angelina  Gnmkt  Weld  and  Sarah  Gnmke,  1822-1844 
(2  vols ,  1934) 

welding,  in  general,  the  joining  together  of  separate 
pieces  of  the  eame  kind  of  metal  It  has  been  car- 
ried out  in  a  number  of  ways,  e  g  ,  by  heating  the 
edges  of  the  metal  to  be  joined  until  they  are  soft 
(but  not  melted)  and  then  pressing  them  tightly 
together  until  hardness  sets  in  (as  in  welding  iron) , 
by  the  use  of  an  electric  current,  as  in  the  Thomson 
process,  in  which  the  surfaces  to  be  joined  soften 
because  of  the  heat  generated  by  their  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  current  Today  welding  is  done  chiefly 
by  use  of  the  electric  ARC,  the  THERMITE  process, 
the  OXYACMTYLKNE  TORCH,  the  oxyhydrogen  BLOW- 
PIPE, and  the  atomic  hydrogen  flame  (m  which 
molecules  of  hydrogen  gas  passing  through  an 
electric  arc  are  broken  up  .into  atoms  of  hydrogen 
by  absorbing  energy,  when  outside  the  arc,  the 
atoms  reunite  into  molecules,  yielding  m  the  proc- 
ess heat  enough  to  weld  the  metal) 


He  sought  a  practical  solution  for  a  Jewish  home-  Weldon,  town  (pop  2,341),  NK  NC,  on  the 
land,  and  after  1920  assumed  leadership  in  the  Roanoke  near  the  Va  hue,  NNE  of  Rocky  Mount 
•world  Zionist  movement  In  the  Second  World  The  area  welds  cotton,  peanuts,  tobacco,  and  tim- 
War  he  was  (1939-45)  honorary  adviser  to  the  Brit-  ber,  which  ore  processed  here 

ish  ministry  of  supply  and  did  research  on  syn-  Weleetka  (wule'ku),  city  (pop  1,904),  E  central 
thetic  rubber  and  high-octane  gasoline  When  the  Okla  ,  on  the  North  Canadian  river  and  S  of 
republic  of  Israel  was  founded  (1948),  Dr  Weiz-  Tulsa.  It  is  the  trade  center  of  a  farming  area  in 
mann  became  the  first  president  After  1932  he  which  watermelons  are  the  chief  crop  The  site  of 
was  head  of  the  Hebrew  Univ  in  Jerusalem  He  a  clash  between  Indians  and  whites  in  1901  is  near, 

wrote  various  papers  for  scientific  journals    See  his  Welfs.  see  GI.ELPHS 

autobiography,  Trial  and  Error  ( 1949),  Paul  Good-  Welhaven,  Johan  Sebastian  (yohan'  sabas'tyan 
man,  ed  ,  Chatm  Weizmann  a  Tribute  (1945)  voThavun),  1807-73,  Norwegian  poet  and  critic 

Wekerle,    Alexander    (vfi'ke'rU1),    Hung      Wekerle     His  poetry  is  intellectual,  often  classic  in  style, 


Sdndor  (shan'ddr),  1848-1921,  Hungarian  states- 
He  became  minister  of  finance  111  1889  and 


and  draws  mmh  of  its  inspiration  from  the 
wegian  landscape,  legend,  and  history     As  a  <  ritic 


retained  that  post  during  his  first  two  terms  as     he  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  undisciplined  and 

premier  (1892-95,  1906-10)    In  his  first  term  the     tempestuous  WEROELAND 

budget  was  balanced  for  the  first  time  since  1869,    well,  cylindrical  hole  in  the  ground  through  which 


civil  marriage  was  made  obligatory,  and  the  power 
of  the  Church  was  lessened  as  a  result  His  second 
cabinet  was  a  coalition  of  parties,  it  carried  out 
financial  reforms  and  suppoited  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  Hercegovina  Wekerle  headed  four 
successive  cabinets  in  1917-18  On  Oct  16,  1918, 
he  declared  the  dissolution  of  all  bonds  between 
Hungary  and  Austria  except  the  personal  union  of 
the  two  countries  under  the  same  monarch.  He 
resigned  shortly  afteiward. 

Welch,  William  Henry,  1850-1934,  Americ  an  pathol- 
ogist, b  Norfolk,  Conn  ,  grad  Yale  (B  A  ,  1870), 
M  D  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (now 
part  of  Columbia  Umv ),  1875  After  studying 
abroad  he  taught  (1879-84)  at  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  introducing  laboratory  methods 
of  instruction  From  1884  he  was  associated  with 
Johns  Hopkins  Univ  ,  as  professor  of  pathology 
(1884-1916),  dean  of  the  medical  faculty  (1893- 
98),  director  of  the  school  of  hygiene  (1916-26), 
and  professoi  of  the  history  of  medicine  (1926-30) 
He  was  <  hairman  of  the  board  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Research  from  1901  His  re- 
Bean  hes  include  studies  of  the  Welch  bat  illus  of  gas 
gangrene  And  of  embolism,  thrombosis,  and  diph- 
theria See  biography  by  Simon  Flexner  and  J  T 
Flexiier  (1941) 

Welch,  coal-niinmg  city  (pop  6,264),  10  seat  of 
McDowell  co  ,  SW  Va  ,  at  the  confluence  of  Elk- 
horn  Creek  and  the  Tug  I-ork  river  NW  of  Blue- 
field,  settled  1885  A  state  hospital  is  here 

Weld,  Theodore  Dwlght,  1803-95,  American  aboli- 
tionist, b  Hampton,  Conn  He  moved  to  Utica, 
N  Y  in  childhood  Charles  Stuart, a  retired  British 
army  officer,  and  Charles  G  Finney,  Presbyterian 
revivalist,  enlisted  him  in  the  abolitionist  cause, 
and  after  1830  Weld  devoted  hia  entire  time  to  the 


water  or  oil  is  brought  up  from  a  natural  reservoir 
Well  making  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  water  is 
an  ancient  trade  In  the  United  States  until  some 
years  after  the  Civil  War  the  majority  of  wells  were 
"open,"  i  e  ,  they  were  holes  dug  in  the  ground  and 
rased  with  brick,  stone,  or  wood.  The  pioneers  of 
the  West  commonly  used  tubular  wells,  whu  h  were 

2  ft  or  less  in  diameter    Open  wells  are  generally 

3  ft    or  more  in  diameter     Dug  wells  are  those 
made  with  picks  or  spades  or  with  digging  machin- 
ery    Bored  wells  are  made  by  the  use  of  hand- 
operated  or  powei -operated  augurs    The  majority 
of  wells,  both  water  and  oil,  are  made  by  percus- 
sion or  rotary  drills    The  material  ex<  avated  in  the 
process  is  brought  up  by  suction  buckets,  hydraulic 
pressure,  or  through  hollow  dull   tools       Driven 
wells  are  made  by  driving  into  the  earth  a  casing 
whu  h  has  sharp  edges  at  the  lower  end     Entrance 
of  water  or  oil  is  made  possible  by  holes  near  the 
casing  end    Hydraulic  rotary  drilling  is  muc  h  used 
for  oil  wells     Drilling  bits  set  in  the  bottom  of  a 
drilling  pipe  are  rotated  by  mm  hinery  on  the  ground 
level    As  the  c  ut  deepens,  more  sections  of  pipe  are 
fastened  to  the  sections  already  in  use      Water 
whu  h  is  sent  down  through  the  pipe  washes  away 
the  drillings  and  serves  also  to  cool  the  <  utting  bits 
Casing  is  inserted  when  the  desired  depth  has  been 
reached  The  cable  method  uses  both  <  utting  and 
lifting  tools  at  the  end  of  a  heavy  rope  or  wire  cable 
Some  wells  in  the  United  States  are  over  13,000  ft 
in  depth    See  also  ARTESIAN  WELL 

Welland  (wcVlund),  city  (pop  12,500),  S  Ont  ,  on 
the  Welland  Ship  Canal  and  20  mi  W  of  Buffalo, 
NY  It  is  a  canal  port  and  an  industrial  <  ity,  with 
cotton,  steel,  and  cordage  mills,  foundries,  and 
rubber,  shoe,  and  carbide  works,  and  is  a  distrib- 
uting center  for  a  fruitgrowing  area 


movement     He  m  turn  converted  others,  notably    Welland,  river  of  England,  rising  m  Northampton- 
Arthur  TAPPAN  and  Lewis  TAPPAN,   New  York     shire  and  flowing  70  mi   to  the  Wash 
"hilanthropists,  James  G    BIRNEY,  and  Gamaliel    Welland  Ship  Canal,  25  mi  long,  S  Ont  ,  connecting 


BAILEY  He  chose  Lane  Seminary  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  for  theministenal  training  of  other  Finney  con- 
verts and  studied  there  until  thefamous  antialavery 
debates  he  organized  (1834)  among  the  students 
led  to  his  dismissal  Weld  then  trained  a  select 
group  of  agents  for  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  and  within  a  few  years  the  "Seventy"  had 
successfully  spread  the  abolitionist  gospel  through- 
out the  North  He  also  directed  the  national  cam-  Colborne. 
paign  for  sending  antislavery  petitions  to  Congress  Welle  see  UELB,  river 

and  was  the  invaluable  assistant  to  John  Qumcy  Welles,  Gideon  (wfilz),  1802-78,  US  Secretary  of 
ADAMS  when  Congress  censured  and  tried  Adams  the  Navy  (1861-69),  b  Gla&tonbury,  Conn.  Edu- 
for  persisting  m  reading  the  petitions  The  anti-  cated  at  Cheshire  Academy  and  at  the  institution 
slavery  Whigs  in  Congress,  many  of  them  his  con-  which  later  became  Norwich  Univ  ,  he  was  editor 
verts,  chose  him  as  their  adviser  when  they  de-  (1826-36)  and  part  owner  of  the  Hartford  Times, 
cided  to  break  with  their  party  on  the  slavery  one  of  the  first  New  England  papers  to  support 


Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie  and  by-passing  the 
falls  of  the  Niagara  river  It  was  built  in  1914-32 
by  the  dominion  government  to  leplace  a  canal 
opened  m  1833  and  can  accommodate  the  largest 
lake  ships,  its  eight  locks  overcoming  a  difference 
m  level  of  326  ft  between  the  lakes  The  Lake 
Ontario  entrance  is  at  Port  Weller,  near  Port 
Dalhousie,  and  the  Lake  Erie  entrance  is  at  Port 


issue,  and  when  they  became  firmly  established  in 
the  early  1840s  Weld  retired  from  public  life  Most 
famous  of  his  writings  (none  were  published  under 
his4own  name) ,  was  American  Slavery  as  It  Is  (1839) , 
on  which  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  partially  based 
her  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Weld  was  undoubtedly  one 


Andrew  Jackson  Welles  was  an  organizer  of  the 
Jacksoman  forces  in  Connecticut,  served  in  the 
state  legislature  (1827-35),  and  waa  three  times 
elected  state  comptroller  of  public  accounts  (1835, 
1842,  1843).  He  waa  postmaster  at  Hartford 
(1836-41)  and  chief  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Bureau  of 


Provisions  and  Clothing  (1846-40).  Quitting  the 
Democratic  party  on  the  slavery  issue,  he  helped 
found  (1856)  the  Hartford  Evening  Press,  a  Repub- 
lican paper,  and  in  1861  became  New  England's 
representative  in  Lincoln's  cabinet.  Incorrup- 
tible, efficient,  and  something  of  a  curmudgeon, 
Welles  built  the  powerful  Union  navy  of  the  Civil 
War  John  Ericsson's  Monitor  and  the  other  iron- 
clads resulted  largely  from  his  support,  and  the 
victorious  admirals  David  G.  Farragut  and  David 
D  Porter  were  men  of  hw  choice  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  recognize  Lincoln's  essential  greatness, 
but  thoroughly  disliked  some  of  his  cabinet  col- 
leagues, notably  William  H  Seward  and  Edwin  M 
Stanton  A  moderate,  he  favored  Lincoln's  Recon- 
struction plan  and,  retaining  his  post  under  Andrew 
Johnson,  loyally  stood  by  the  President  m  his 
struggle  with  the  radical  Republicans  of  Congress 
He  leturned  to  the  Democratic  party  in  1868 
Welles  wrote  Lincoln  and  Seward  (1874),  and  his 
salty  diary  is  of  immense  value  to  the  historian, 
though  its  worth  is  impaired  by  the  changes  he 
made  in  the  journal  later  in  life  See  J  T.  Morse, 
Jr  ,  ed  ,  Diary  of  Gideon  Welles  (3  vols,  1911); 
R  S  West,  Jr ,  Gideon  Welles  Lincoln's  Navy 
Department  (1943),  B  J  Hendnck,  Lincoln's  War 
Cabinet  (1946) 

Welles,  Orson,  19 15-,  American  actor,  director,  and 
producer  in  the  theater,  m  moving  pictures,  and  on 
the  radio,  b  Kenosha,  Wis  Ho  acted  (1931)  at  the 
Gate  Theatre,  Dublin,  and  made  las  Broadway 
debut  (1934)  as  Tybalt  m  Romeo  and  Juliet  Welles 
directed  spec  tat  ular  versions  of  Macbeth  and  Doctor 
Fauatus  for  the  Federal  Theatre  (1937)  and  m  the 
same  year  founded  the  Mercury  Theatre  with  John 
Houseman  Among  the  productions  which  he  di- 
rected and  acted  m  for  this  organization  were 
Julius  Caesar  (m  modern  dress)  Marc  Blitzstem's 
Cradle  Will  Rock,  G  B  Shaw's  Heartbreak  House 
and  GeorgBuchner'sZ>a«ton'*Z><?a*A  Welles  in  1938 
alarmed  a  national  radio  audience  with  his  "Mar- 
tian broadcast, "  a  realistic  adaptation  of  H  G 
Wells's  War  of  the  Worlds  Ho  went  (1939)  to 
Hollywood  to  write,  direct,  produce,  and  act  in 
Citizen  Kane,  noted  for  its  handling  of  the  close-upy 
Some  of  his  other  films  are  The  Magnificent  Amber- 
sons,  Journty  into  fear,  and  Macbeth 
Welles,  Sumner,  1892  -,  American  diplomat,  b  New 
York  city,  grad  Harvard,  1914  He  began  his 
career  in  diplomatic  service  as  secretary  of  the  U  S 
embassy  at  Tokyo  (1915-17)  Attached  to  the 
embassy  at  Buenos  Aires  (1917-19),  Welles  gained 
wide  knowledge  of  Latin  American  affairs,  then 
served  as  assistant  chief  (1920-21)  and  chief  (1921- 
22)  of  the  division  of  Latin  American  affairs  of  the 
Dept  of  State  As  <  oinmissionor  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  1922,  he  helped  prepare  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  American  troops  fiom  that  country,  later  he 
was  appointed  the  personal  representative  of  Presi- 
dent Calvin  Coohdge  to  offer  mediation  in  the 
Honduras  revolution  of  1924  He  wrote  a  book 
on  the  Dominican  Republic ,  Naboth's  Vineyard 
(1928),  and  was  an  influential  member  of  the 
Dawes  Financial  Mission  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic (1929)  President  F  D  Roosevelt  appointed 
him  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  m  1933  That 
same  year  ho  was  made  ambassador  to  Cuba 
Welles  was  unable  to  bring  about  su<  c  essful  media- 
tion between  the  opposing  groups  m  the  revolution 
against  Gerardo  MACHADO  in  1933,  and  in  the  mids>t 
of  political  turmoil  he  was  recalled  and  resumed  his 
duties  us  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  He  later 
(1937-^42)  was  Undersecretary  of  State  and  served 
as  U  S  delegate  to  several  Pan  American  confer- 
ences In  his  book,  The  Time  for  Decision  (1944), 
ho  recounted  the  losults  of  a  confidential  mission  to 
Europe  in  1940  Some  of  his  speeches  wore  collected 
in  The  World  of  th,  Four  Freedoms  (1943),  and  he 
wrote  The  Intelligent  American's  Guide  to  Peace 
(1945)  and  Where  Are  We  Heading,'  (1946) 
Wellesley,  Richard  Colley  Wellesley,  Marquess 
(wfilz'le),  1760-1842,  British  governor  general  of 
India  Born  in  Ireland,  he  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  be<  amo  oarl  of  Mormngton  on  his  fa- 
ther's death  (1781),  and  took  his  seat  m  the  Irish 
House  of  Peers  He  entered  the  English  House  of 
Commons  in  1784  and  gave  his  support  to  the  lib- 
eral measures  of  William  Pitt  and  William  Wilber- 
force.  In  1793  Pitt  appointed  him  to  the  board  of 
control  for  India,  and  in  1797  he  was  created  Baron 
Welleslev  and  sent  as  governor  general  to  India 
Under  his  rule  British  influence  achieved  a  vast  ex- 
tension He  was  an  exc  client  administrator,  wiped 
out  the  French  hold  in  India,  and  crushed  the 
power  of  Tippoo  Sahib,  sultan  of  Mysore»  Aided 
by  the  military  powers  of  his  brother  Arthur  (later 
duke  of  WELLINGTON),  he  chocked  the  power  of  the 
native  rulers  m  the  great  struggle  with  the  Mah- 
ratta  powers  He  was  recalled  to  England  m  1805, 
having  been  created  marquess  in  1799  Chagrined 
at  charges  unsuccessfully  brought  in  Parliament 
against  his  administration  in  India,  he  refused  a 
cabinet  post,  but  went  to  Spam  as  ambassador  in 
1809.  He  served  as  foreign  secretary  (1810-12)  un- 
der Spencer  Perceval.  Wellesley  supported  the 
cause  of  CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION  and  in  1821  be- 
came lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  He  resigned  ( 1828) 
when  his  brother,  then  an  opponent  of  Catholic 
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Emancipation,  became  prime  minister,  but  served 
again  as  lord  lieutenant  for  a  brief  period  (1833-34) 
after  the  issue  of  Catholic  Emancipation  had  been 
settled.  See  biographies  bytC.  B.  Malleson  (1889) 
and  W  H  Button  (1893). 

Wellesley,  suburban  town  (pop.  15,127),  E  Mass., 
WSW  of  Boston,  settled  1660,  set  off  from  Need- 
ham  1881  The  Italian  Hunnowell  gardens  are  near 
Lake  Waban.  Several  preparatory  schools  and  the 
Babson  school  of  business  are  m  the  town  Welles- 
ley  College  (nonsectanan,  for  women), 'chartered  m 
1870  and  1873,  was  opened  m  1875  by  Henry  F 
DUBANT  It  was  the  first  to  have  scientific  labora- 
tories in  a  woman's  college  It  includes  a  noted 
department  of  hygiene  and  physical  education 
(graduate)  The  buddings  include  a  chapel,  an  art 
building  and  museum,  Billings  Hall  (music),  and  a 
library  with  fine  bronze  doors  The  library  has  a 
large  Browning  collection  Alice  Freeman  PALMKU 
(1881-87)  and  Ellen  F  Pendleton  (1911-36)  were 
well-known  presidents  The  faculty  have  been 
noted  for  constructive  influence  in  social  move- 
ments See  Florence  Converse,  Wellesley  College 
(1939) 

wellesley  College:  see  WKLLKHLFY,  Mass 
Wellesley  Islands,  uninhabited  island  group  in  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  Australia,  just  off  the  north- 
west coast  of  Queensland.    Mormngton  Inland  is 
the  largest. 

Wellfleet,  resort  town  (pop  890),  SE  Mass  ,  on  Cape 
Cod,  between  Truro  and  Eastham,  settled  c  1720, 
wet  off  from  Eastham  1763  It  was  long  a  center  for 
whaling,  oystenng,  and  cod  and  nutc  kerel  fishing 
Wellhausen,  Julius  (yoo'lySfts  voVhou"zun),  1844- 
1918,  German  Orientalist  and  biblical  critic  He 
wrote  many  valuable  and  original  works  on  the 
text  and  composition  qf  books  of  the  Bible  and  on 
Jewish  and  Arabic  historv  His  Gtsthichte  I»raeln 
(1878)  was  translated  into  English  from  the  second 
edition  (1882)  as  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of 
Israel  (1895) 

Welhngborough,  urban  di^trut  (1931  pop  21,223, 
1947  estimated  pop  28,4 JO),  Northamptonshire, 
England  Formerly  known  for  its  chalybeate 
spring,  it  is  now  a  market  town  and  a  leather-manu- 
facturing renter  It  has  a  public  school  which  was 
founded  in  1595 

Wellington,  Arthur  Wellesley,  1st  duke  of,  1769- 
1852,  British  soldier  and  statesman  Born  in  Dub- 
lin, ho  entered  the  arrnv  in  1787  and,  aided  hv  his 
brother,  Kichard  WFLI  ESI  FY,  rose  rapidly  in  rank 
Until  1798  he  signed  his  name  Wesley  In  1790  he 
followed  his  regiment  to  India,  where  his  brother 
came  (1797)  as  governor  general  Wellington  aided 
Gen  George  Harris  (1799)  in  the  rout  of  TIPPOO 
SVHIB,  sultan  of  Mysore,  at  Sermgapatam,  whero 
Welleslev  later  ruled  ably  as  governor  In  1800  he 
defeated  the  robber  chieftain,  Dhundia  Wagh,  and 
in  1802  he  was  made  major  general  In  1803  he 
moved  against  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  Smdhia  and 
Holkar,  breaking  their  foice  of  40,000  with  an  army 
of  10,000  in  a  surprise  atta«  k  A  valuable  civil  and 
military  adviser  to  his  brother,  he  returned  with 
him  to  England  in  1805  and  \\as  knighted  His 
election  to  Parliament  (1806)  and  appointment  as 
Irish  secretary  (1807)  did  not  prevent  him  from 
leading  an  expedition  against  the  Danes  (1807)  and 
another  (1808)  to  assist  Portugal  in  its  revolt 
against  Napoleon  He  defeated  the  Frene  h  at 
Rohca  and  Vimeiro,  but  was  superseded  m  com- 
mand In  1809  he  returned  to  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula, where  he  ultimately  assumed  command  of  the 
British,  Portuguese,  ami  Spanish  forces  in  the  Pen- 
insular War  Taking  advantage  of  the  irregular 
terrain,  the  national  patriotism  of  the  Spanish,  and 
Napoleon's  preoccupation  with  other  campaigns 
ami  projects,  he  drove  the  French  bejond  the  Pyre- 
nees b\  1813  (see  Pk.NiNnpi  \n  WAR)  His  cam- 
paigns were  rendered  difficult  by  poor  support  from 
the  British  government  Late  in  18 13  Wellesley 
invaded  S  France  shortly  l>efore  Napoleon's  abdi- 
cation After  his  success  at  Vitoria,  Spain,  he  had 
t>een  made  duke  of  Vitoria,  and  after  his  return  to 
England  he  received  mam  honors  and  was  created 
duke  of  Wellington  He  served  for  a  short  time  aa 
ambassador  to  Paris,  then  succeeded  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  at  the  peace  conforenc  e  m  Vienna,  but  took 
command  of  the  allied  armies  when  Napoleon  re- 
turned from  Elba  There  followed  his  most  famous 
victory,  that  in  the  WATBKLOO  CVMP\ION,  won  m 
conjunction  with  the  Prussian  general,  Bluchor. 
This  ended  the  Napoleonic  Wars  Wellington, 
again  lavishly  honored,  took  »  harge  of  the  army  of 
occupation,  exerting  his  influent  e  to  restrain  harsh 
treatment  of  the  defeated  French  Wellington, 
"the  iron  duke,"  with  the  soldier's  tasto  for  force 
and  order  and  the  aristocrat's  distrust  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  lent  his  great  prestige  to  tho 
Tory  policy  of  repression  at  home  and  took  a  cabi- 
net post  as  master  general  of  ordnance  (1819)  He 
represented  England  at  the  Congress  of  Verona 
(1822),  which  considered  the  Spanish  revolt,  and  at 
St  Petersburg  (1827),  which  concerned  itself  with 
the  revolt  m  Greece,  but  ho  was  not  in  sympathy 
with  tho  liberal  foreign  policy  of  George  Canning. 
Wellington  became  prune  minister  in  1828  and,  by 
effecting  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Ac  t  and  Corpora- 
tion Act  and  the  passage  of  the  CATHOLIC  EMAN- 
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OTPATZON  Bffl  (reforms  he  had  previously  opposed), 
admitted  Catholics  to  public  office  and  Parlia- 
ment, but  lost  the  support  of  most  of  his  party  as  a 
consequence  When  he  declared  against  parlia- 
mentary reform,  the  ministry  fell  (1830),  and  his 
unpopularity  subjected  him  to  an  assault  by  a  mob 
He  refused  to  form  a  government  in  1834,  but 
served  under  Robert  Peel  as  foreign  secretary 
(1834-35)  and  again  (1841-46)  without  portfolio 
On  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  he  supported  Peel, 
while  not  wholly  approving  his  polic  y  In  1 842  ho 
was  made  commander  in  chief  for  life  and  on  hie 
death  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  8t  Paul's 
See  his  dispatches  (12  vols  ,  1834-39),  biographies 
by  Herbert  Maxwell  (1899),  John  Fortescue  (1925), 
Olirer  Brett  (1928),  Philip  Guedalla  (1931),  and 
Richard  Aldington  (1943) 

Wellington,  village  (pop  1,036),  S  Ont ,  on  Welling- 
ton Bay  of  Lake  Ontario  and  8  of  Belleville  It  is 
a  summer  resort  in  a  farm  area 
Wellington.  1  Urban  district  (1931  pop  8,186,  1943 
estimated  pop  6,628),  Shropshire,  England  The 
WREKIN  is  near  by  2  Urban  district  (1931  pop. 
7,132,  1943  estimated  pop  6,628),  Somerset, 
England,  at  the  foot  of  the  Blackdown  Hilla,  in  a 
farming  region  Its  manufactures  are  woolen 
goods  and  asbestos  Tho  Duke  of  Wellington  took 
his  title  from  the  town,  a  monument  to  him  is  on 
one  of  the  hills 

Wellington,  citv  (pop  123,771,  metropolitan  pop 
173,520),  capital  of  New  Zealand,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  North  Island  It  is  at  the  head  of  a 
harbor  (formerly  called  Port  Nicholson)  on  Cook 
Strait  Wellington  supplanted  Auckland  in  1865 
as  capital  of  tho  dominion  Among  the  buildings 
are  the  governor  general's  residence,  the  Houaes  of 
Parliament,  the  head  offices  of  the  Umv  of  New 
Zealand,  the  Victoria  University  College  (1897), 
the  National  Art  Gallery  (1936),  and  the  Dominion 
Museum  (1936)  with  its  Maori  art  c  ollection  Tho 
chief  products  are  fish  and  building  stone.  The 
citv  was  founded  m  1840 

Wellington  1  City  (pop  7,246.)  co  seat  of  Sumner 
co  ,  S  Kansas,  S  of  Wichita,  in  an  agricultural  re- 
gion, laid  out  1871,  me  1872  Oil  fields  in  the 
vicinity  were  developed  in  the  1930s  It  was  on  the 
old  Chisholm  Trail  2  Village  (pop.  2,529),  N 
Ohio,  SW  of  Cleveland,  in  a  dairy  and  gram  area 
Iron  castings  and  small  steel  products  arc  made 
here  S  City  (pop  3,308),  co  seat  of  Colling*, 
worth  co  ,  extreme  N  Texas,  SSE  of  Amanllo, 
settled  1888,  me  1909  Long  a  prairie  cow  town, 
Wellington  now  handles  cotton,  gram,  and  turkeys 
as  well  as  cattle 

Wellman,  town  (pop  1,129),  SE  Iowa,  SW  of  Iowa 
Citv,  settled  1879,  me  1880  Turkeys  are  raised 
and  packed  here 

Wells,  David  Ames,  1828-98,  Americ  an  economist, 
b  Springfield,  Mass,  grad  Williams,  1847,  and 
Lawrence  Scientific  S<  hool,  Cambridge,  Mass  , 
1851  Early  in  life  he  wrote  several  popular  books 
on  s<  icnce  In  1864  his  pamphlet  Our  Burden  and 
Our  Strength,  dealing  with  the  financ  ml  problems  of 
the  Civil  War,  attracted  considerable  attention 
While  serving  as  special  commissioner  of  the  U  S 
Revenue  Commission  he  wrote  a  series  of  reports 
(1866-69)  concerned  particulailv  with  indirect 
taxes  He  favored  free  trade  and  opposed  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  He  wrote  many  books  and  pam- 
phlets, including  Robinson  Crusoe's  Money  (1876), 
Our  Merchant  Marine  (1882),  and  The  Theory  ami 
Practice  of  Taxation  (1900)  See  F  B  Jovner, 
David  Ames  Wells,  Champion  o/Fm  Trade  (1939) 
Wells,  Henry,  1805-78,  Americ  an  pioneer  express- 
man, b  Thetford,  Vt  As  a  child  he  moved  with 
his  family  to  central  New  York  In  1843  he  estab- 
lished express  servu  e  between  New  York  ( ity  and 
Buffalo  and  competed  with  the  U  S  Post  Office  by 
carrying  mail  at  less  than  the  government  rate  His 
association  with  William  G  IVargo  began  in  1844, 
when  Wells  <fc  Company  was  organized  In  1846 
Wells  temporarily  abandoned  most  of  his  other 
commercial  interests  to  concentrate  on  the  trans- 
Atlantic  trade  (For  the  development  of  Wells's 
Western  express  business  after  1862  see  FAIUJO, 
WILLIAM  GROKCH  )  Wells  made  his  home  m  Au- 
rora, N  Y  ,  where  he  founded  Wells  Seminary  (now 
Wells  College)  A  stammerer,  he  established  sev- 
eral schools  for  those  similarly  afflicted 
Wells,  Herbert  George,  1866-1946,  English  jour- 
nalist and  novelist,  h  Bromley  Tho  son  of  a 
professional  eric  keter,  Wella  was  apprenticed  to  a 
draper  at  13  but  was  able  through  grants  and 
scholarships  to  attend  the  Umv  of  London  (grad 
1888)  Stimulated  by  the  teaching  of  T  H  Hux- 
ley, Wells  taught  science  for  a  few  years,  then 
wrote  articles  for  magazines  Soon  he  began  his 
long  series  of  books  in  which  scientific  spec  ulation 
is  entertainingly  clothed  in  fiction  and  which 
fascinated  many  readers —  The  Time  Machine  and 
The  Wonderful  Visit  (both  1895),  The  Island  of 
Dr  Moreau  (1896),  The  Invisible  Man  (1897), 
The  War  of  the  Worlds  (1898),  and  The  War  in  the 
Air  (1908)  His  realistic  novels  of  contemporary 
life,  often  humorous  and  satirical,  which  include 
Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham  (1900),  Kippa  (1905), 
Tono  Bungay  (1909),  Ann  Veronica  (1909),  The 
History  of  Mr  Polly  (1910),  Mr.  Bnthng  Sees  It 
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Through  (1016),  and  Joan  and  Peter  (1918),  were 
usually  vehicles  for  conveying  Wells 'e  social  ideas. 
Wella  was  an  original  member  of  the  Fabian  Soci- 
ety, but,  dissatisfied,  launched  his  own  propaganda 
for  a  reasonable  world — Anticipations  (1901),  A 
Modern  Utoma  (1905),  The  New  Machiavelli 
(1911),  The  World  of  William  Clissold  (1926),  The 
Open  Conspiracy  (1928),  and  The  Shape  of  Things 
to  Come  (1933)  First  and  Last  Things  (1908)  set 
forth  his  credo  Wells's  Outline  of  History  (1920) 
was  a  materialistic  interpretation  of  history,  very 
popular  but  <  riticized  as  inaccurate  Its  companion 
work,  The  Science  of  Life  (1929),  was  written  with 
Julian  Huxley  and  G  P  Wells,  his  older  son. 
IProphecy  and  comment  continued  in  The  Croquet 
^Player  (1936),  World  Brain  (1938),  Babes  in  the 
Darkhng  Wood  (1940),  and  the  bitter  and  bewilder- 
ing Mind  at  the  End  of  Its  Tether  (1945)  Much  of 
Wells's  extensive  writing  was  ephemeral,  but  he 
was  one  of  tho  most  forward-looking  and  influen- 
tial writers  of  his  time  See  his  Experiment  in 
Autobiography  (1934),  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  The 
World  of  H  G  Welly  (1915) ,  Geoffrey  \\est,  H  G. 
Wells  (with  a  bibliography,  1930). 

Wells,  Horace,  1815-48,  American  dentist,  b  Hart- 
ford, Vt  After  studying  dentistry  in  Boston,  he 
moved  to  Hartford,  Conn  ,  and  began  practicing 
c  1836  He  was  the  first  to  use  laughing  gas  as  an 
anesthetic  m  dentistry  (1844)  His  experiments 
were  known  to  W  T  G  Morton  (his  former  part/- 
nor) and  C  T  Ja<  kson,  but  a  demonstration  m 
1845  before  Boston  medical  authorities  was  unsuc- 
cessful After  giving  up  his  practice,  Wells  com- 
mitted suicide  while  under  arrest  for  disorderly 
conduct  See  his  account  of  his  discovery  (1847). 
H  W  Erv  ing,  The  Discoverer  of  AnaA sthesia  (1933). 

Wells,  William  Charles,  1757-1817,  British  phy- 
sician, b  South  Carolina,  of  Scottish  patents  He 
was  a  newspaper  editor  (1782-84)  in  St  Augustine 
(at  that  time  in  East  Florida),  then  prac  ticed  medi- 
cine in  London  He  explained  the  nature  of  dew  ui 
An  Estay  on  Dew  (1814)  arid  wrote  a  number  of 
medical  papers,  including  an  essay  on  vision 

Wells,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  4,8*1,  1943 
estimated  pop  7,000)  and  cit\ ,  Somerset,  England, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Menchp  Hills  SW  of  Bath  The 
name  is  derived  from  wells  sacred  to  St  Andrew. 
The  tow  n  was  of  importance  in  Saxon  times  and  is 
the  site  of  a  Roman  settlement  Near  by  is  tho 
famous  Wookey  Hole,  consisting  of  subterranean 
caverns,  where  remains  of  prehistoric  men  and 
animals  were  found  The  Cathedral  of  Bath  and 
Wells  is  t  onsidered  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in 
England  Built  mainly  m  the  12th  and  13th  cent 
it  contains  fine  15th-century  woodwork  and  excel- 
lent examples  of  medieval  sc  ulpture  The  town  has 
rums  of  several  structures  from  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  moated  palace  of  the  bishops  is  near  tho 
cathedral 

Wells  1  Town  (pop  2,144),  SW  Maine,  on  the 
coast  SW  of  Portland,  settled  c  1640,  me  1653.  It 
suffered  greatly  in  the  Indian  wars  The  town  in- 
cludes the  resorts  OC.UNQUIT  and  Wells  Beach. 
2  Village  (pop  2.217),  S  Minn  ,  NW  of  Albert  Lea, 
settled  before  1870  It  is  a  farm  trade  center  and 
has  a  cannery 

Wellsboro,  industrial  borough  (pop  3,665),  co  seat 
of  Tioga  c  o  ,  N  Pa  ,  SW  of  Elmira,  N  Y  ,  settled 
c  1800,  laid  out  1806,  me  18  }0  Its  products  in- 
clude c  oal,  gas,  and  glass 

Wellsburg,  cm  d>op  6,255),  co  seat  of  Brooke  co  , 
W  V  a  ,  in  the  industrial  Northern  Panhandle,  ori 
the  Ohio  and  NNE  of  Wheeling,  platted  1790, 
chartered  1797  Glass  and  paper  manufacturing 
are  important  At  near-bv  BETHANY  is  Bethany 
College 

Wells  College,  see  AITKOKA.  N  Y. 

Wells  River,  Vt     see  N> \VBUKY 

Wellston,  industrial  citv  (pop  5,537),  S  Ohio,  NE 
of  Portsmouth,  platted  1874.  It  makes  mine 
machmerv  and  machine  tools 

Wellsville  ldty(pop  1,314),  E  central  Mo  ,  NW 
of  St  Louis,  in  a  hre-clav  and  farm  area,  laid  out 
1X56  2  Village  (pop  5,942),  W  N  \  .  on  the 
Genesee  and  SE  of  Buffalo,  settled  c  1795,  inc. 
1871  It  is  an  oil-refining  center  Pumps,  machin- 
ery, and  heating  equipment  are  made  The  David 
A  Howe  Library  (1937),  with  a  museum  and  a 
theater,  serves  as  a  cultural  center  3  Citv  (pop 
7,672),  NE  Ohio,  on  tho  Ohio  river  and  N  of 
Steubenvillo  It  is  a  clay-products  center  A  con- 
crete and  clay  wall  (1938)  guards  against  floods 
4  City  (pop  1,402),  N  Utah,  SW  of  Logan,  settled 
1856  by  Mormons,  me  1866  It  is  a  processing 
and  trade  center  in  a  dairy  and  farm  area  long  ir- 
rigated and  now  served  by  the  Hyrum  project 

well-tempered,  in  music   see  em  \r  TEMPKU \MKVT 

Wels  (vels),  city  (pop  36,528),  Upper  Austria,  on 
the  Traun  river  and  SW  of  Lma  It  LS  an  industrial 
center  with  varied  manufactures  A  Roman  town, 
Wels  later  became  a  stronghold  against  the  \vars 
and  the  Magyars  Emperor  Maximilian  I  died  here 
in  1519  There  are  natural-gas  wells  in  the  v  icinity. 

Welsbach,  Carl  Auer,  Baron  von  (w?lz'b6k,  -bak, 
Ger  karl'  ou'tir  baron'  fun  vels'b.ikh),  1858- 
1929,  Austrian  chemist  He  discovered  the  rare- 
earth  elements  neodymmm  and  praseodymium  (m 
1885)  and  lutetmm  (c.1908,  independently  of 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  (aces  pate  1. 


WBLSBACH  MANTLE 

Georges  Urbain).  He  is  known  also  lor  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Welsbaeh  mantle. 
Welsbach  mantle  or  Welsbach  burner  [for  C.  A.  von 
Welsbach  j,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  framework  of 
gauze  impregnated  with  oxides  of  thorium  and 
cerium.  When  heated  in  a  gas  flame,  it  produces  a 
very  bright  light  because  of  the  incandescence  of 
the  oxides 

Welser  (vel'sdr),  German  family  of  wealthy  mer- 
chants and  bankers  at  Augsburg  It  reached  the 
height  of  its  prosperity  under  Baitholomsus  Welser 
(bar"t6ldme'dos),  1488-1561,  who  had  advanced 
largo  sums  to  Emperor  Charles  V  Unable  to  repay 
hia  debts,  Charles  granted  (1628)  the  territory  now 
constituting  VRNKIU&LA  to  his  creditor,  who  sent 
out  agents  and  had  the  territory  explored  The 
administration  of  the  Welsers  was  grasping  and 
oppressive,  and  their  concession  was  revoked  before 
the  end  of  Charles  V's  reign  A  niece  of  Bartholo- 
maus Welser,  Philippine  Welser  (fell'penu),  1527- 
80,  was  famous  for  beautv  and  learning  She  se- 
cretly married  Art* hduke  Ferdinand,  second  son  of 
Emperor  Ferdinand  I 

Welsh,  town  (pop  1,822),  SW  La,  K  of  Lake 
Charles,  in  a  rice  area,  settled  1880,  me.  1889 

Welsh  language,  Brvthonic  language  of  the  Celtic 
subfamily  of  Indo-European  languages  See  LAN- 
GUAGE (table) 

Welsh  literature.  The  earliest  Welsh  literature  is 
preserved  in  about  six  manuscripts  written  with 
one  exception  after  the  12th  cent  The  most  im- 
portant, the  so-called  "Four  Ancient  Books  of 
Wales,"  are  The  Book  of  Aneunn,  The  Book  of 
Tol\e9W,  The  Black  Book  of  Caermarthen,  and  The 
Red  Book  of  Hergest  Much  of  the  poetry  in  these 
manuscripts  is  credited  to  four  late  (mi-century 
bards,  Aneunn,  Talicsin,  Myrddin  (the  Merlin  of 
Arthurian  romance),  and  Llywarch  Hen,  and  most 
of  the  anonymous  poetrj  is  marked  by  stjle  and 
subject  as  belonging  to  their  various  schools  Two 
types  predominate,  songs  in  piaise  of  heioes  and 
elegiac  poems  of  desolation  and  longing  AH  this 
verse  displays  the  formal  perfection  and  verbal 
felicity  of  a  highly  developed  art  Included  in 
these  manuscripts  is  the  prose  classic  the  Mabino- 
ffu>n  (written  down  c  1100),  the  c>cle  of  tales  and 
legends  concerning  the  old  Celtic  gods  and  heroes. 
From  1160  to  1350  the  bardic  system  (peculiar  to 
the  Celts),  with  its  aichaisms,  its  prescribed  themes 
and  meters,  and  its  one  aim— -"exquiaitenoss" — 
flowered  in  North  Wales  Its  « hief  figure  was 
Cynddelw  In  South  Wales  the  14th  cent  was  a 
golden  age,  with  D \FYDD  AP  GWILYM,  the  greatest 
of  Welsh  poets,  breaking  classic  traditions  and  es- 
tablishing new  horizons  He  influenced  Welsh 
poetry  for  200  years  The  next  fiuitful  period  in 
poetry  was  the  18th  cent  Writing  in  the  classic 
tradition,  but  with  new  and  wider  content,  was 
Goronwy  Owen,  deriving  from  the  abundant  folk 
poetry  (penillion)  and  writing  a  more  peisonal 
poetry  in  "free"  meters  weie  the  hymnodists  Wil- 
liam Williams  (Pantycelyn)  and  Ann  Griffiths 
They  were  a  potent  influence  on  the  19th-century 
lyric  poets,  Cemog  and  Islwjn  Welsh  prose  de- 
veloped late  Its  range  until  the  19th  cent  was 
narrow,  being  largely  concerned  with  theological 
controversy  Modern  Welsh  prone  standards  were 
set  chiefly  by  Bishop  William  Morgan's  translation 
(1588)  of  the  Bible  and  Vunoru  of  the  Sleeping  Bard 
(1703)  by  Ellis  WYNN  In  the  19th  cent  political 
writing  assumed  importance  in  Welsh  literature, 
and  Wales  had  her  first  national  novelist,  Daniel 
Owens,  "the  Welsh  Dickens  "  The  20th  cent  has 
brought  a  remarkable  literary  revival  T  Gwynn- 
Jones  and  K  Williams-Parry  are  outstanding  poets 
in  the  classic  tradition,  W  J  Gruff >dd  in  the 
"free"  meters  The  shoit  story  has  l>een  developed 
to  a  high  level  by  Kate  Roberts  The  novel  and 
drama  forms  are  being  successfully  exploited,  and 
8aunders  Lewis  has  enriched  critical  writing  The 
EISTEDDFOD  remains  a  vigorous  cultural  force,  and 
the  Welsh  language  is  being  more  fully  employed 
than  ever  before  m  education  800  Sir  Idiis  Bell, 
Development  of  Welsh  Poetry  (1930) 

Welsh  Marches,  lands  in  WALEH  along  the  English 
border.  After  the  Norman  conquest  of  England  in 
the  llth  cent,  William  I  established  the  border 
earldoms  of  Chester,  Shrewsbury,  and  Hereford  to 
protect  his  English  kingdom  Norman  barons  were 
encouraged  by  William  I  and  hut  successors  to  con- 
quer and  hold  other  earldoms  in  the  east  of  Wales 
These  nobles  ruled  as  potty  feudal  princes,  owing 
allegiance  only  to  the  king.  Attempts  to  control 
the  resulting  lawlessness  were  made  by  Edward  I 
and  by  Edward  IV,  who  set  up  the  Council  of 
Wales  and  the  Marches  Finally  the  Act  of  Union 
(1536)  abolished  the  some  150  marcher  lordships, 
providing  for  their  incorporation  into  English  coun- 
ties, or  their  division  into  shires 

Welsh  pool,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  5,639, 
1943  estimated  pop  6,789),  Montgomeryshire, 
Wales,  on  the  Severn.  The  Red  Castle  of  the  earls 
of  Powis  or  Powys,  built  m  the  12th  cent  ,  with  its 
galleries  and  large  estate,  is  near  by.  Wolshpool 
has  a  sheep  fair  and  a  corn  exchange. 

Welsh  terrier:  see  TEHRIFH 

Wjlty,  Eudora,  1909-,  American  author,  b  Jackson, 
Muw.,  educated  at  the  Mississippi  College  for 
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Women  and  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  (B.A,,  1039). 
Her  stories  of  a  Mississippi  small  town,  with  their 
delicately  shaded  characterisation  and  suggested 
crosscut  rents,  appeared  first  in  the  "little"  maga- 
sineB—A/anuatYijrt  and  the  Souther*  Hwitne.  They 
were  collected  in  Curtain  of  Green  (with  an  intro- 
duction by  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  1941)  and  Wide 
N«t  (1943)  Holder  Bridegroom  (1942)  was  a  fan- 
tasy, and  Delta  Wedding  (1946)  a  novel  The 
Golden  Appl«9  (1949)  is  a  connected  series  of  stories 
about  a  town  whie  h  is  called  Morgana 

Welwyn  Garden  City  (weTm),  urban  district  (1931 
pop.  8,586,  1943  estimated  pop  14,000),  Hertford- 
shire, England,  N  of  London  It  is  a  GARDEN  CITY, 
founded  by  Sir  Ebenecer  HOWARD  in  1920,  and  now 
has  industries  which  employ  most  of  the  local 
population 

Wembley,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop.  48,561, 
1947  estimated  pop  134,390),  Middlesex,  England 
The  British  Empire  Exhibition  held  heie  in  1924- 
25  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  town. 
Buildings  to  house  exhibitions  of  the  various  do- 
minions and  colonies,  palates  of  branches  of  art 
and  industry,  and  a  stadium  accommodating  nearly 
100  000  people  were  erected  Sports  events  are  now 
held  in  the  .stadium  Industries  include  metal  cast- 
ing and  the  manufacture  of  electiic  equipment, 
chemicals,  and  metal  products. 

Wemyss  (wemz),  pansh  (pop  26,619),  Fifeshire, 
Scotland.  It  is  a  fishing  port  and  a  coal-mining 
town  Its  c  astle  replaces  an  earlier  one 

wen,  sebac  eous  cyst,  o<  currmg  in  the  skin,  especially 
of  the  scalp,  face,  and  back  This  type  of  cyst 
grows  slowly,  is  painless,  and  may  be  removed 
surgicallv 

Wenatchee  (wma'che),  city  (pop  ll,620),co  seat 
of  Chelan  co  ,  central  Wash  ,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Columbia  and  Wenatcheo  rivers,  founded 
1888,  me  1901.  It  is  the  commercial  center  of  a 
fruitgrowing  \  alley  famous  for  its  apples  A  junior 
college  and  an  agricultural  experiment  station  are 
here,  and  \\  enatc  hee  has  a  collec  turn  of  prehistoric 
Indian  carvings 

Wenceslaus,  Saint  (wen'su&lus),  d  936?,  duke  of 
Bohemia  He  was  reared  in  the  ( 'hristian  faith  by 
his  grandmother,  St  Ludnnlla  He  bee  ame  duke  at 
an  earl>  age,  and  during  his  minority  his  mother, 
Drahomiru,  at  ted  aa  regent  Hho,  like  manv  other 
Czech  nobles,  opposed  Christianity  and  persecuted 
the  Christians  She  also  me  urred  the  eumitv  of  the 
German  king,  Henry  I  (Henn  the  Fowlei),  b\  aid- 
ing the  Wends  Henrv  invaded  Bohemia  (929'), 
Wenceslaus,  who  had  now  begun  to  lule,  recognized 
the  futility  of  resistance  and  negotiated  a  peace 
During  his  reign  Wenceslaus  was  noted  for  his 
pietv,  he  worked  vigorously  to  strengthen  Chris- 
tianity in  Bohemia  His  religion  and  his  treaty 
with  Henrv  I  caused  much  discontent  among  the 
nobles,  and  he  was  assassinated  by  his  brother 
Boleslav,  who  succeeded  him  By  the  beginning 
of  the  llth  cent ,  he  was  already  recognized  as  tho 
patron  saint  of  Bohemia  Vaclav  is  the  Cze<  h  form 
of  his  name  The  English  c  arol  mentioning  him  is 
wholly  modern  Feast  Sept  28 

Wenceslaus,  1301-1419,  emperor  (never  crowned) 
and  German  king  (1378-1400),  king  of  Bohemia 
(137H-141H)  as  Wenceslaus  IV,  elector  of  Branden- 
burg (1373-78),  son  and  successor  of  Emperor 
Charles  IV  Even  more  than  his  father,  he  was  a 
Bohemian  rather  than  a  German  king  This  fact 
and  the  unusually  difficult  problems  he  had  to  face 
made  his  imperial  reign  most  unsuccessful  Ho 
was,  moreover,  given  to  drunkenness  and  violent 
fits  of  temper,  these  deficiencies  of  character, 
however,  though  greatly  stressed  by  most  his- 
torians, he  shared  with  many  of  his  enemies  In 
1387  general  warfare  broke  out  between  the  towns 
and  the  nobles  The  Peace  of  Eger  (or  Peace  of 
Cheb)  in  1389  was  a  triumph  for  the  nobles,  but 
not  for  Wenceslaus  In  the  Great  SCHISM,  Weric  es- 
laus  at  first  supported,  like  his  father,  the  Roman 
pope,  Urban  VI,  but  m  1398  he  agreed  with  Charles 
VI  of  France  that  both  rival  popes  should  be  de- 
posed and  a  new  pope  elected  Tho  two  weak 
monarchs  were  unable  to  execute  this  plan 
Wcnceslaus's  entente  with  France,  his  preference 
for  Bohemia,  his  personal  character,  and,  especially, 
his  sale  (1395)  of  Milan  as  a  hereditary  fief  to 
Gian  Galeasao  VISCONTT,  were  all  among  the  causes 
of  his  deposition  from  the  German  kingship  and 
the  election  of  RUPERT  of  the  Palatinate  (1400) 
Wenceslaus  refused  to  recognize  the  deposition, 
but  retired  to  Bohemia,  m  1411,  after  Rupert's 
death,  he  surrendered  his  claim  to  the  empire  to 
his  brother  SIOISMUND  In  Bohemia,  Wenceslaus 
was  early  embroiled  with  the  nobles  and  higher 
clergy,  especially  with  the  archbishop  of  Prague, 
whose  vicar  general,  St,  JOHN  OK  NEPOMUK,  he 
had  killed  m  a  fit  of  rage.  His  quarrels  with  the 
nobles  twice  led  to  his  imprisonment  (1394, 
1402-3),  Sigismund  was  both  times  involved  m 
the  plot,  and  in  1396  wrenched  from  his  brother 
the  vicar tate  of  the  empire.  Wenceslaus  was 
popular  with  the  Bohemian  commons  The  Decree 
of  Kutna  Hora  (1409),  which  gave  the  Czechs 
preponderance  ui  voting  for  the  rector  of  the 
Umv  of  Prague  (see  PRAGUE,  UNIVERSITY  or) 
led  to  the  election  of  John  HUBS  as  rector.  An 


enemy  of  the  high  clergy  and  an  ardenfc  nationalist, 
Wenoeslaua  staunchly  supported  HUBS,  who  also 
had  the  queen  among  his  most  faithful  followers 
The  king  attempted  to  prevent  the  burning  of  the 
writings  of  WYCLIP  and  the  termination  of  Huss's 
preach mg  and  sought  to  persuade  John  XXIII 
(Baldasaare  Cossa)  to  suspend  proceedings  against 
HUBS  When  the  interdict  was  laid  on  Prague 
(1412),  he  persuaded  the  reformer  to  leave  the 
city,  but  continued  to  support  him  covertly. 
Wenoealaus  avoided  suppressing  the  national  and 
religious  outburst  which  followed  the  burning  of 
HUBS,  but  the  rue  of  John  ZIZKA  cooled  his  feelings 
toward  the  Hussites  The  reform  took  on  a  rebel- 
lious character,  and  when  after  serious  riots  several 
town  councilors  appointed  by  the  king  were 
thrown  out  of  the  window  (tho  first  Defenestration 
of  Prague,  July  30,  1419),  Wenceslaus  died  of 
rage.  So  unpopular  had  he  become  that  he  was 
buried  secretly  by  night.  His  brother  Sigismund 
succeeded  him  as  king  of  Bohemia. 
Wencealaus  I,  d  1253,  king  of  Bohemia  (1230-53), 
son  and  successor  of  Ottocar  I  During  his  reign 
many  towns  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  into  which 
ho  called  Gorman  settlers,  were  granted  charters 
modeled  on  that  of  Magdeburg  Weuceslaus  ro~ 


pulsed  the  Mongol  invaders  (1241).  He  received 
Emperor  Frederick  II's  support  against  Austria, 
but  later  supported  Pope  Gregory  IX  in  his  struggle 


agauist  the  emperor  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Ottocar  II,  whom  he  made  margrave  of 
Moravia  during  his  lifetime. 

Wenceslaus  II,  1271-1305,  king  of  Bohemia  (1278- 
1305)  sou  and  successor  of  the  ill-fated  Ottocar  II. 
Fiom  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  battle  of  the 
Marchfeld  (1278)  until  1283  the  regency  was  exer- 
cised by  Otto  of  Brandenburg,  appointed  bv  the 
German  king,  Rudolf  I  of  Hapsburg  Otto  abused 
his  powers,  imprisoned  the  young  king,  and  let 
his  German  soldiots  pillage  tho  countryside  Civil 
wnis  and  famine  resulted,  and  only  Rudolf's  in- 
tervention reestablished  order.  After  Weuceslaiw's 
entry  into  Prague  (1283),  his  mother's  lover  and 
secret  husband,  Zavis  of  Falckenstem,  rose  to 
power  Zavis's  intrigues  and  his  hostility  to 
Rudolf  I,  whoso  daughter  Judith  was  the  wife  of 
Wenceslaus,  led  to  his  downfall  m  1290,  when 
Wenceslaus  had  him  beheaded  and  began  his  per- 
sonal rule  Wencoslaus  soon  adopted  Zavis's  anti- 
HupHhurg  policy  and  greatly  extended  his  power 
At  the  invitation  of  some  Polish  lords  ho  accepted 
(1291)  the  duchy  of  Crucow  and  m  1300  was 
crowned  king  of  all  Poland  In  1301  ho  accepted 
for  his  son  (later  Wencealaus  III)  the  crown  of 
Hungary  The  German  king,  \lbort  I  of  IIup-j- 
burg  and  Pope  Boniface  VIII  demanded  that 
Wenceslaus  give  up  Poland  and  Hungary  and  tho 
rights  to  tho  rich  silver  mines  of  Kutna  Hora,  key 
to  Bohemian  strength  Wenceslaus  repulsed 
Albert's  invasion  (1304)  and  was  preparing  to  in- 
vade Austria  when  he  diod 

Wenceslaus  HI,  c  1289-H06,  king  of  Bohemia 
(1305-6),  son  and  successor  of  Wcncealaus  II 
On  tho  death  of  Andrew  III  of  Hungary,  last  of 
the  Arpad  dynasty,  he  was  elected  (1301)  king 
of  Hungary  as  Ladislaus  V  Unable  to  assert  his 
authority  in  Hungary,  he  relinquished  (1305)  his 
claim  to  Duke  Otto  of  Bavaria,  who  in  1308  was 
succeeded  by  Charles  I,  founder  of  the  Angevin 
dynasty  in  Hungary  Wenceslaus  tried,  however, 
to  assert  his  heiechtary  claim  to  the  Polish  crown, 
but  he  was  assassinated  at  Olmutz  (Olomouc) 
while  marching  to  Poland  He  was  the  last  of  tho 
native  dynasty  of  the  Premyshdea  After  an  inter- 
regnum John  of  Luxemburg  was  elected  (1310) 
king  of  Bohemia  and  married  Wenceslaus'a  sister 

Wenceslaus  IV,  king  of  Bohemia  see  WENCESLAUS, 
emperor 

Wendell,  Barrett  (wen'dul).  1855-1921,  American 
teacher  and  scholar,  b  Boston,  grad  Harvard, 
1877  Ho  taught  at  Harvard  (1880-1917,  professor 
after  1898)  and  lectuiod  at  Cambridge  Umv  and 
the  Sorbonne.  Among  his  works  are  a  study  of 
Cotton  Mather  (1891),  A  Literary  Hutory  of 
Amtnca  (1900) ,  the  outgrowth  of  the  first  course  in 
the  subject  at  Harvard,  and  The  Traditions  of 
European  Literature  (1920)  See  M.  A  Do  W. 
Howe,  Barrett  Wendell  and  Hut  Letters  (1924)- 

Wendell,  (wen'dul)  1  Village  (pop.  1,001),  S  Idaho. 
NW  of  Twin  Falls.  2  Town  (pop.  1,132).  E  central 
N  C,,  Bof  Raleigh,  in  a  tobacco  area,  settled  c.1890, 
me  1903 

Wenden,  Latvia  see  CESIS 

Wends  (wendz)  In  the  Middle  Ages,  tho  term 
Wends  was  applied  to  all  the  SLAVS  then  inhabiting 
Germany  E  of  the  Elbe.  German  conquest  of  their 
lands  was  begun  in  the  8th  cent,  under  Charle- 
magne, but  early  m  the  12th  cent  the  Wends  re- 
belled, destroyed  the  German  settlements,  and 
burned  Lubook.  A  crusade  was  called  against  the 
pagan  Wends  and  was  launched  in  1147  under  tho 
leadership  of  HENRY  TUG  LION  of  Saxony  and 
ALBERT  THE  BEAR  of  Brandenburg.  Tho  crusade 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  failure,  but  in  subsequent 
years  Henry  the  Lion,  aided  by  Waldemar  I  of 
Denmark,  Albert  f  ~  *  * 


the  Bear,  and  other  princes,  car- 

_._...  natio  cam]    '  ~~ 

the  end  of  the  12th  cent,  i 


ried  out  a  systematic  campaign  of  conquest.   By 
nearly  all  Germany  ex- 


Cross  references  «re  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Tke  ksy  to  proauadatipfl  facts  pat*  1. 


cept  East  Pruwia  had  been  subjected  to  German 
rule  and  Christianised.  However,  a  small  group 
of  Slavic-speaking  Wends  has  maintained  itself 
to  the  present  day  in  LUBATIA,  a  region  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  8pree  river  and  divided  among 
Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Brandenburg  The  term  Sorbs 
(cognate  with  Serbs)  is  sometimes  used  inter- 
changeably with  Wends,  but  properly  the  Sorbs 
were  one  of  the  Wendish  nations,  settled  between 
the  Elbe  and  Saale  rivers 

Wengen  (ve'ng'un),  summer  and  winter  resort,  Bern 
canton,  Switzerland.  The  near-by  Wengern  Alp 
(veng'urn  alp') ,  at  6,160  ft ,  has  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  Jungfrau 

Wenham  (wfi'num),  town  (pop  1,220),  NE  Mass  , 
settled  1635,  set  off  from  Salem  1043.  It  still  has 
houses  dating  from  the  17th  and  18th  cent. 
Wenlock.  municipal  borough  (pop  14,149),  Shrop- 
shire, England  It  includes  Much  Wenlock, 
Broseley,  Coalport,  Madeley,  Ironbndge,  and 
Coalbrookdale  and  has  limestone  quarries,  coal 
mines,  and  ironworks  A  convent,  established  here 
e  680,  was  ref ounded  m  1080  as  a  Cluniao  priory , 
there  are  remains  of  the  ancient  buildings.  The  old 
guildhall  now  houses  a  museum 
Wenonah  (wmo'nu),  borough  (pop.  1,311), SW  N.J., 
S  of  Camden;  inc.  1883 

Wentworth,  Benmng,  1696-1770,  colonial  governor 
of  New  Hampshire,  b.  Portsmouth,  N  II.,  grad 
Harvard,  1716  Of  a  prominent  merchant  family, 
he  served  in  the  New  Hampshire  colonial  assembly 
and  on  the  council,  laboring,  with  his  brother-m- 
law,  Theodore  Atkinson,  to  make  New  Hampshire 
completely  independent  of  Massachusetts.  When 
the  separation  was  finally  achieved,  Wentworth 
was  appointed  (1741)  governor,  the  first  for  the 
colony  of  New  Hampshire  alone  New  Hampshire* 
and  Wentworth  himself  prospered  during  his  gov- 
ernorship With  no  legal  justifii  ation  he  granted 
vast  acre*  of  land  W  of  the  Connei  ti<  ut  river  in  the 
region  claimed  b>  New  York,  taking  care  of  him- 
self, his  relatives,  and  his  friends  in  the  process  The 
NKW  HAMPHHIKK  GHANTS,  wlm  h  later  bof  amo  tho 
state  of  VEHMON  r,  thus  became  a  mu<  h-disputod 
area  A  stout  defender  of  tho  roval  prerogative, 
Wentworth  prorogued  the  assembly  so  that  dele- 
gates could  not  be  elected  to  the  Stamp  Act  Con- 
gress of  17b5  By  that  tune  there  were  loud  com- 
plaints about  the  nepotism  of  his  idrmmst ration 
He  was  also  c  ritu  used  in  his  r  apac  itv  as  surv  ev or  of 
His  Majesty's  Woods  in  North  America,  and  the 
British  ( olonidl  ofh<  e  ru  i  used  him  of  neglecting  his 
correspondence  Permitted  to  resign  (1765),  he 
was  sui  ( eeded  both  as  governor  of  New  Hampshire 
and  surveyor  of  the  king's  woods  b\  his  nephew, 
Sir  John  Wentworth  Bennmgton,  Vt  ,  took  its 
name  from  his  first  name 

Wentworth,  Sir  John,  1737  1820,  colonial  governor 
of  New  Hampshire,  b  Portsmouth,  N  II  ,  grad 
Harvard,  1755  He  went  to  England  on  business  for 
his  wealthy  mciihant  father  and  there  became 
(1763)  one  of  the  agents  for  New  Hampshire  On 
the  forced  resignation  of  his  uncle,  Benmng  Went- 
worth, he  was  torn  missioned  (Aug  ,  1760)  to  sm  - 
ceed  him  both  as  governor  of  New  Hampshiie  and 
?w  purveyor  of  1m  Majesty'*  Woods  in  North 
America  Assuming  the  governorship  in  June, 
1767,  Wentworth  was  at  first  popular  because  of 
his  interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  colony  and 
his  opposition  to  the  hated  taxes  imposed  by  Par- 
liament However,  he  was  thoroughly  lov  al  to  tho 
king  and  prorogued  the  assembly  when  it  attempted 
to  form  (1774)  a  committee  of  <  orrespondence  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution,  he  was 
forced  to  flee  to  Boston,  and  after  the  British 
evacuated  that  city  he  went  to  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  then  to  England  In  1783  he  was  re- 
appomted  surveyor  of  what  remained  of  the  king's 
woods  m  North  America,  and  from  1792  to  1808  he 
was  governor  (although  he  only  had  the  title  of 
lieutenant  governor)  of  Nova  Scotia  He  was 
knighted  in  1795  While  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Wentworth  had  granted  (1769)  Dartmouth 
College  its  f  barter  and  was  a  member  of  its  original 
board  of  trustees  See  L  S  Mayo,  John  Wrnt- 
urnth,  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  1787-1 77 J 
(1921);  W.  C  Abbott,  Conflicts  unth  Obhmon 
(1924) 

Wentworth,  Thomas:  see  STKVFFORD,  THOMAS 
WENTWORTH.  IST  EARL  OF. 

Wentworth,  William  Charles,  1793-1872,  Australian 
patriot  He  explored  the  Blue  Mts  m  Australia 
before  going  to  Cambridge  Univ  He  published 
(1819)  A  Dttcriptwn  of  Australia,  was  called  to 
the  English  bar  (1822),  and  returned  to  Australia 
There  he  set  up  a  lucrative  law  practice,  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  the  "emancipists"  (liberated 
convicts),  and  founded  (1824)  a  newspaper,  the 
A-ustraluin,  to  promulgate  his  views  on  Australian 
self-government.  Meanwhile  hta  Aurttalaaia,  an 
Ode,  appeared  m  1823  Wentworth  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  legislative  council  of  New  South 
Wales,  formed  in  1842,  and  was  tho  leading  figure 
in  the  fight  for  the  constitution  of  1856  In  1849 
he  cut  through  the  bill  far  the-  founding  of  the 
tJniv.  of  Sydney.  After  1857  he  resided  mainly 
in  England. 
werewolf  (w«rV66lf*,  wftr'-),  human  being  trans- 


formed  into  a  wolf  Such  a  creature  is  also  called 
turnskins  and,  in  France,  the  loupgarou  (see 

LYCANTHBOPY). 

Werfel,  Fnwu'Oants'  veVful),  1890-1945,  Austrian 
novelist,  dramatist,  and  poet,  b  Prague  His 
philosophy  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  his  mys- 
tic ism  have  been  expressed  in  lyric  verse,  in  ex- 
pressionist and  conventional  plays,  and  m  epic 
novels  which  havo  become  internationally  famous 
He  left  Austria  aftei  tho  Nazi  occupation,  and 
following  the  fall  of  France  escaped  to  the  United 
States,  wheie  he  died  Besides  several  volumes  of 
lyrics,  of  which  a  translated  selection  was  pub- 
lished m  1946,  his  work  includes  the  dramas  Bock- 
gewmg  (1921,  Eng  tr  ,  Gout  Song,  1926,  produced 
m  New  York),./wane;s  and  Maximilian  (192J,  Eng 
tr  ,  1936,  also  produced  in  New  York),  Paulua  un- 
ter  den  Judt-n  [Paul  among  tho  Jews]  (1920,),  and 
Das  Rewh  Gottes  in  Hohmen  [the  kingdom  of  God 
in  Bohemia!  (1930),  the  comedy  Jacobowsky  atul 
the  Colonel  (English  adaptation  by  S  N  Behrman, 
1944,  produced  in  New  York,  original,  Jacobowsky 
und  </*r  Oberat,  published  1945).  and  the  novels 
Verdi  (1924,  Eng  tr ,  1925)  and  Die  Getmhvneter 
von  Neapd  (1931,  Eng  tr.,  The  Pascardla  Family, 
1932)  He  is  beat  known  in  the  United  States  for 
Vtergig  Tage  dts  Muaa  Dagh  (193i,  Eng  tr  ,  The 
Forty  Days  of  Muea  Dagh,  19}4)  and  Das  Lied  der 
Bemadtttc  (1941,  Eng  tr  ,  The  Song  of  Beriuvlelte, 
1942),  which  was  filmed  in  1943  and  dtamatized 
in  1946. 

Werflf,  Adrian  van  der  (a'dreun  van  dur  vcM'), 
1659-1722,  Dutch  figure  and  portrait  painter  and 
engraver  He  was  court  painter  and  pensioner  of 
the  electoi  palatine,  and  his  ac  ademu  paintings 
were  highly  prized  by  contemporaries  A  self- 
portrait  (National  Gall  ,  London),  Adam  and  Evt 
(Louvre),  and  Loda  (Metiopohtan  Mus  )  aie  chai- 
actenstic  works 

Wergeland,  Hennk  (heVrlk  veVgulAn),  1808-45, 
Norwegian  poet,  novelist,  and  patriot.  Irom  his 
earliest  youth  ho  was  a  champion  of  hboitj  and 
mtei  national  c  ooperation  and  worked  zealou»h  to 
atouse  a  national  moialitv  and  sense  of  iesponsi~ 
bility  for  social  improvement  His  Creation,  Man, 
and  \fenniah  (1830),  a  long  verse  dnima,  was  M. 
manifesto  of  his  beliefs  In  his  poems  The  leu 
(1842)  and  The  Jeweu  (1K44)  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Jews  who  sought  admittance  to  Noi- 
wav  The  dramatic  epic  The  English  Pilot  (1S41) 
was  composed  during  his  last  illness  His  final  aim 
was  the  liberation  of  the  human  mind  See  Halv- 
dan  Koht  and  Sigmund  Skaid,  Thi  VOKL  of  Aor- 
rra#(1944) 

wergild.  see  COMPOSITION 

Werner,  Abraham  Gottlob  (a'bniham  g6t'lop  vSr'- 
nur),  1750-1817,  Getman  geologist  In  1775  he 
became  inspector  and  teachei  in  the  mining  acad- 
emy at  1  reiberg  whuh  through  his  effoits  became 
one  of  the  leading  schools  in  Germain  In  the  last 
part  of  the  ISth  cent  he  was  the  mobt  notable  hg- 
ure  in  the  investigation  of  rocks  and  minerals  ho 
called  the  new  science  geognosy  and  defined  it  as 
the  stud)  of  the  lavers  of  mineral  matter  He  was 
tho  first  to  classify  nuneralb  systematically  Ac- 
cording to  his  theory  of  neptuimin.  the  earth  was 
originally  an  ocean  of  water  from  which  weie  pre- 
cipitated the  solid  rocks  now  forming  most  of  the 
dry  land  \lthough  much  of  his  theory  has  been 
rejected,  geology  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  appli- 
cation of  chronolog>  to  rock  fornntions,  .13  well  as 
for  his  precise  definitions 

Werner,  Alfred  (ol'fr&t  veVnur)  1866-1919,  Swiss 
chemist,  b  Mulhouse  He  taught  at  the  Uiiiv  of 
Zurich  from  1893  He  is  known  especially  for  his 
research  on  the  linking  up  of  atoms  m  the  molecule 
(important  in  the  development  of  the  study  of 
isomerism),  for  which  he  received  the  19  H  Nobel 
Prize  in  Chemistrv 

Werner,  Anton  Alexander  von  (an 'ton  alo'kwn'dur 
fun  vcVnur),  1843-1915.  German  historical  pnmt- 
er,  portraitist,  and  illustrator  He  was  director 
(1875-1915)  of  the  Berlin  Academy  In  the  1  ran- 
co-Prussmn  War  he  accompanied  the  3d  Armv 
Corps  in  an  unoffic  lal  c  apacitv  as  painter  Of  this 
period  are  his  portrait  of  Von  Moltke,  In  Quarters 
before  Paris,  and  Episode  of  War  His  best-known 
illustrations  are  those  for  Schoffol's  poems 

Werner,  Zacharias  (Fnedrich  Ludwig  Ziuharias 
Werner)  (tsakhilre'Ss),  17o8-1823,  German  draina- 
t  ist  After  a  life  of  dissipation  bordei  ing  on  insan- 
ity, ho  was  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism  and 
became  a  priest  of  intense  piety  His  play  s,  which 
founded  the  "fate-tragedv "  school,  include  Die 
S0hnedf»  Thalie  (1803-4,  Eng  tr  ,  The  ,SV>/u  of  the 
Valley,  1903);  the  very  popular  Martin  Luther. 
Oder,  Die  Weihe  der  Kraft  [Martin  Luther,  or,  tho 
consecration  of  strength)  (1807),  which,  after  his 
conversion  to  Catholicism,  he  repudiated  in  the 
allegorical  poem  Dte  Weike  der  Ifnkraft  (the  con- 
secration of  weakness)  (1813),  AMa  (1808),  and 
Der  VuTitnilsunmwtte  Fetouar  (1815,  hng  tr , 
The  84th  of  February,  1844) 

Wernersville  (wur'nurzvN),  borough  (pop  1,160), 
Berks  co  ,  SE  Pa  ,  W  of  Reading  It  IK  a  resort  and 
larm  trade  center  Limestone  IB  quarried  here 

Wernher  der  Garteaaere  (v&r'nur  d$r  g&r'tttnaru), 
13th-century  German  poet  of  knightly  rank.  He 


WESLEY,  CHARLES 

wrote  in  Middle  High  German  the  first  peasant 
epic,  Meier  Helmbrerht,  a,  realistic,  slightly  moraliz- 
ing poem  of  a  young  farmej  who  became  a  high- 
by  the  peasants.  See 


avmn.ii  and  was 
C.  H  Bell,  Peasant  Life  t»  Old  German  Kjncn  (1931) 

Wermgerode  (verneguro'du),  town  (pop  33.800), 
m  the  former  Haxonv  prov  of  Prussia,  E  Germany, 
at  the*  northern  foot  of  the  Hans,  after  1946  in  Sax- 
ony-Aahalt  A  picturehque  old  town  founded  in 
the  9th  <  etit  ,  it  is  a  toumt  c  enter  for  the  Harz 
region  It  has  metal-  and  woodworking  industries, 
paper  nnlhi,  and  manufac  tures  of  chemicals,  ele<  - 
trie  motors,  leather  goods,  and  <  hocolate  There 
are  a  medieval  «  astle,  a  Romanesque  church,  and 
a  15th-century  town  hall 

Werrenrath,  Reinald  (wa'runrath*),  1883-,  Ameri- 
can baritone  and  voice  teacher,  b  Brooklyn,  NT  Y  , 
grad.  New  Yoik  Uim  ,  1905  Tie  made  his  concert 
debut  in  1907  and  appeared  (1919-21)  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  He  has  taught  in 
numerous  universities  ana  conservatories,  as  well 
as  privately  ui  New  York,  and  is  also  known  as  a 
choial  conductor 

Werschetz,  Yugoslavia   see  VKSAC 

Wertenbaker,  Thomas  Jefferson  (wur'tunbakur), 
1879-,  Amen<au  historian,  b  Charlottesvillo,  Va  , 
grad  Univ  of  Virginia  (B  A.  and  M  V  ,  1902. 
Ph  D  ,  1910)  He  taught  history  at  the  Agnc  ultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  (1907-9)  and  at 
the  Uiuv  of  Virginia  (1909-10)  After  1910  he. 
taught  at  Princeton  tTmv  He  w  a  specialist  in  tho 
(  olonial  history  of  V  irginia,  having  written  Virgw~ 
M  wultr  tht  Stuarts  (1914),  Point  lan  and  Plenum 
in  Vitamin  (1910),  and  Planter*  of  Colonial  Vtr- 
ginw  (  1922)  HIH  other  books  on  the  South  me  lude 
Norfolk—  Huttorif  Southern  Port  (1931)  and  The 
Old  South  —  the  Foutuhng  of  American  Ciiilization 
(1942)  Urn  general  histories  of  the  I'm  ted  States 
are  The  American  Peonl(  (1926)  and  The  United 
State*  of  4  nunca(  with  Donald  K  Smith,  1931)  He 
also  wrote  The  Puritan  Oligarchy  (1947)  and  Fatftcr 
Kntrkertwker  Rebels  \ew  York  City  during  tfa 
Revolution  (  1  <M8)  In  1  9  J9-40  he  o<  c  upied  the  chair 
in  (I  K  history  eatablishod  at  Oxford  Univ  for 
visiting  Ameru  an  scholars 

Wertheimer,  Max  (ranks'  vert'hlmur),  1880-1943, 
German  psychologist,  b  Prague  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Prague,  Berlin,  and  Wurzburg 
(PhD,  1904)  His  original  researches,  while  he 
was  a  pi  ofeaMor  at  r  ninkfurt  and  Berlin,  pla(  ed  him 
in  the  forefront  of  c  ontemporary  pathology  With 
the  advent  of  Hitler  he  t  urne  to  the  Fluted  States, 
where  ho  immediately  joined  the  graduate  faculty 
of  the  New  Si  hool  for  Social  Research,  he  was  also 
visiting  le<turer  (1934)  at  Columbia  Umv  \\ert 
hcimer's  discovery  (1910-12)  of  the  phi  phenomenon 
(com  ermng  the  illusion  of  motion)  gavo  rise  to  the 
influential  s(  liool  of  GbsrAi  r  psychology  His  ear- 
ly experiments,  in  collaboration  with  Wolfgang 
Kohler  and  Kurt  Koffka,  introduced  a  new  »p- 
proac  h  (mai  roscopu  as  opposed  to  microscopic  )  to 
the  btudv  of  psyc  hologual  ptoblems  In  the  latter 
pait  of  hi»  life  he  directed  much  of  his  attention  to 
the  problem  of  learning,  tins  researc  h  resulted  in  a 
lx>ok  pnsthumoiibl)  pu  blushed,  called  ProduHui 
Thinking  0'*45) 

Wesel  (vii'zul),  town  (1939  pop  24,632;  1940  pop 
1  1,202).  m  the  former  Rhine  Prov  of  Prussia,  NW 
Germany,  in  the  Ruhr  distric  t  It  is  a  port  on  the 
Rhine  near  the  mouth  of  tho  Lippe  river,  and  it  has 
an  iron  foundry  and  mai  hmerv  and  locomotive 
plants  Chartered  in  the  1  3th  <  ent  ,  it  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hansetttic  League  \\eael  retained  many 
interesting  medieval  stiucturos  until  its  virtual 
destruction  (teb  .  19-15)  in  the  Second  World  War 
In  Manh,  1945,  the  Allies  crossed  the  Rhine  at 
Wesel  in  a  major  amphibious  and  air-borne  opera- 
tion 

Weser  (va'zur),  mer,  c  300  mi  long,  formed  at 
Mundeu,  N\\  Germany,  bj  the  junction  of  the 
Fulda  and  VV  ei  ra  rivers  It  Hows  generalh  N  past 
Haineln  and  Minden,  where  it  passes  through  the 
Porta  Westphaluit  into  the  north  German  plain 
It  enters  the  North  Sen  through  a  long  estuary  be- 
low Bremen  Navigable  in  its  entire  length,  tho 
Woscr  is  ronnei  ted  bv  the  Mittelland  canal  system 
with  the  Rhine,  the  LniH,  and  the.  Kibe 

Wesermiinde,  Germain    see  BKBM>  HHAV  BN 

Weslaco  (wcVslIko),  utv  (1940  pop.  6,883,  1947 
estimated  pop  9,100),  extreme  S  Texas,  WNW  of 
Brownsville,  m<  1921  In  the  irrigated  region  of 
tho  lower  Rio  Giande  valley,  it  picks  and  cans 
vegetables  and  citrus  fruits,  has  a  box  factory,  and 
is  t  he  seat  of  a  Federal  fruit  mid  vegetable  laboratory 

Wesley,  Charles  (we'sle),  1707-88,  English  Metu- 
odist  preathei,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  hjmn 
wiiters  When,  ae  a  student  at  Oxford,  he  devoted 
himself  to  s\  stematie  study  and  to  the  regular  pro<  - 
jtice  of  icligioiis  duties,  no  and  the  companions 
whom  he  peimiaded  to  adopt  the  same  oiderlv 
course  were  taunted  as  Methodist*  They  formed 
n  society,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Holy  Club, 
of  whuh  his  oliler  brothei  John  WB«L,EI  became 

*the  leadei  m  1729  Charles  Wesley  was  ordained 
in  tho  Church  of  England  m  1735,  and  the  same 
year  both  brothers  sailed  for  Georgia,  the  joungei 
to  act  as  secretary  to  James  Oglethorpe.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  however,  he  returned  to  England  m 
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ill-health  After  experiencing  evangelical  conver- 
sion 111  May,  1738,  he  began  writing  hymns  and 
preaching  at  the  great  revival  meetings  led  bj  the 
two  Wosleys  and  George  Whitefield  For  17  years 
Charles  made  continual  evangelistic  journeys,  but 
after  1766  he  woiked  mainly  in  Bristol  and  Lon- 
don He  was  firmly  opposed  to  all  suggestion  of 
separation  from  the  Church  of  England  lie  pro- 
duced about  6,500  hymns,  many  of  which  ate  still 
used  in  Protestant  churches,  among  the  best  known 
are  Hark'  the  Herald  Angth  Sing  and  Jesit,  Lover  of 
My  Soul  Two  of  Charles's  sons  were  organists  and 
composers.  See  his  journal  (ed  by  Thomas  Jack- 
son, 1849) ,  biographies  by  John  Telford  (1887)  and 
F  L  Wiseman  (1932) 

Wesley,  John,  1703-91,  English  evangelical  preach- 
er, founder  of  METHODISM,  b  Epworth,  Lincoln- 
shire He  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  1725,  elected  a  follow  of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1726,  and  ordained  a  priest  in  1728 
At  Oxford  he  took  the  lead  (1729)  in  a  group  of 
students  gathered  around  his  younger  brother, 
Charles  WESLEY,  and  derisively  called  Methodists 
for  thetr  methodical  devotion  to  study  and  to  re- 
ligious duties  In  1735  the  Wesley  s  accompanied 
James  Oglethorpe  to  Georgia,  John  to  serve  there 
as  a  missionary  and  Charles  to  act  as  secretary  to 
Oglethorpe  Although  John  Wesley  (stayed  less 
than  two  years,  he  was  deeply  influenced  by  Mora- 
vian missionaries  in  the  colony,  upon  his  return  to 
England  he  associated  with  Moravians  there  On 
May  24,  1738,  at  a  meeting  of  a  small  religious 
society  in  Aldersgate  St ,  London,  Wesley  experi- 
enced an  assurance  of  salvation  through  faith  in 
Chi  ist  alone  This  convit  tion  formed  the  basis  of 
hi>*  message  to  the  world  for  the  i  est  of  his  life  He 
soon  entered  upon  his  lifelong  evangelistic  work,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  preached 
some  40,000  sermons  and  to  have  traveled  some 
250,000  mi ,  mostly  on  horseback  His  faithfully 
kept  journal  has  been  likened  to  a  guidebook  to  the 
British  Isles  Persuaded  by  Geoige  WHITEFIET,D, 
Wesley  undertook  open-air  or  field  preaching,  first 
in  Bristol,  then  elsewhere  In  173*)  a  group  in  Lon- 
don requested  him  to  aid  them  in  forming  a  society 
and  to  a<  t  as  their  leader  An  old  foundry  at  Moor- 
fields  was  purchased,  which  remained  until  1778 
the  <  enter  of  Methodist  work  in  London  Wesley 
repudiated  (c  1740)  the  dor  times  of  Calvin,  which 
led  to  a  break  with  Whitefield,  although  the  per- 
sonal friendship  of  the  two  Methodist  leaders  re- 
mained firm  In  1784  Wesley  executed  the  deed  of 
declaration  by  which  the  Methodist  societies  be- 
came legally  constituted  and  which  was  in  essence 
the  charter  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  That 
same  yeai  he  became  convinced  that  he  must  or- 
dain a  supenntendent  to  administer  sacraments 
and  to  serve  the  Methodist  societies  in  America, 
although  ho  had  long  hesitated  to  assume  the 
authority  of  ordination  Wesley  ordained  Dr 
Thomas  COKE  to  this  office,  Francis  AHHUKY  was 
to  serve  as  associate  superintendent  It  was  not 
Wesley's  intention  to  found  a  separate  church,  but 
toward  the  end  of  his  life  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  had  come  into  existence  in  Amei  u  a,  and  it 
had  become  apparent  that  in  England  the  Method- 
ists could  not  work  within  the  Anglican  church 
Therefore,  he  made  plans  for  his  societies  to  go  on 
independently  after  his  death,  although  both 
Wesleys  remained  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  the  end  of  their  lives  During  John 
Wesley's  later  years  admiration  and  affection 
largely  replaced  the  buffeting,  ridicule,  and  rejec- 
tion which  he  had  endured  in  earlier  days  His 
gifted  religious  leadership  and  great  ability  as  an 
organizer  were  widely  acknowledged  A  memorial 
tablet  to  the  Wesleys  was  placed  m  Westminster 
Abbey,  but  neither  is  buried  theie  The  brothers 
published  over  20  collections  of  Ivy  mn«  See  John 
Wesley's  letters  (ed  by  John  Telford,  8  vols , 
1831),  the  standard  edition  of  his  journal  (ed  by 
Nohemiah  Curnock,  8  vols  ,  1909-16),  biographies 
by  J  8  Simon  (1927),  C  E  Vulhamy  (1930),  and 
Umphrey  Lee  (1936) 

Wesleyan  College   see  MAOON,  Ga 

Wealevan  Methodist  Church  (wg'sleun),  the  branch 
of  METHODISM  developed  in  England  after  the 
death  of  John  WESLEY  by  his  followers,  who  at  the 
Conference  of  1791  engaged  "to  follow  strictly  the 
plan"  he  had  left  to  them  Various  secessions  from 
this  main  body  took  place,  but  in  1932,  by  the 
merging  of  the  Primitive  Methodists  and  the 
United  Methodists  with  the  Wesley  an  Methodists, 
the  denominations  in  England  were  reunited 

Wesleyan  University,  at  Middletown,  Conn  ,  non- 
sectaiian,  for  men  (coeducational  1872-1912), 
chartered  and  opened  1831  by  Methodists  It  is  a 
liberal  arts  college  noted  for  its  alumni  and  faculty 
Judd  Hall  has  a  science  museum.  There  is  a  print 
collection  The  first  state  agricultural  experiment 
station  was  here  in  1875-77.  See  FIBK,  WILBUK, 
and  JUDD,  OBANOE.  See  C.  F  Price,  Weeleyan's 
First  Century  (1932) 

Wesleyville  (wg'slevfl),  borough  (pop.  2,918),  NW 
Pa  ,  on  Lake  Erie  NE  of  Erie,  settled  1797,  laid 
out  1828,  me  1912  It  was  named  for  John  Wes- 
ley The  industries  of  Wesleyville  include  flour 
muling  and  manufacture  of  electrical  parts. 
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Weasel,  Joha&n  (yS'han  ve'sul),  c  1420-1489, 
Dutch  theologian  and  pre-Lutheran  reformer,  also 
known  as  Wessel  Harmonss  Gansfort  or  Goesevoyrd 
He  was  one  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life, 
having  had  his  early  instruction  among  them  at 
Zwolle,  though  he  rejected  their  narrowness  of 
view.  From  c  1470  he  lived  at  Paris,  where  he  was 
known  for  his  teachings  His  latter  years  (from 
1479)  were  spent  in  Holland,  partly  in  Gronmgen. 
partly  near  Zwolle,  in  the  midst  of  friends  and 
pupils  His  writings  now  extant  belong  to  that 
period  and  are  made  up  chiefly  of  short  treatises 
After  his  death  his  manuscripts  wore  gathered  to- 
gether and  sent  to  Luther  and  Zwingh  Some 
were  collected  under  the  title  Ferrago  ubemma 
(1522-23)  While  he  looked  backward  to  Augus- 
tine and  Bernard,  he  also  had  views  that  prefigured 
the  great  Reformation  in  Germany  He  regarded 
the  Scriptures  as  the  sole  repository  of  truth  and 
rejected  the  decrees  of  c  hurch  councils,  though  ac- 
cepting papal  authority 

Wessex  (wS'sIks),  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  in  ENG- 
LAND It  may  have  been  settled  by  Saxons  under 
Cerdic  on  the  Avon  in  S  Wiltshire  as  early  as  494 
Cerdic's  grandson,  Ceawlm  (560-592?),  annexed 
scattered  Saxon  settlements  in  the  Chilterns  and 
drove  out  the  Celts  from  the  region  between  the 
upper  Thames  valley  and  the  lower  Severn  But 
Ceawlm  himself  was  finally  expelled  from  Wessex, 
and  until  the  end  of  the  8th  cent  the  country  was 
overshadowed  successively  by  KicNr,  NOBTHI'M- 
HRIA,  and  MEKCIA  In  the  period  085-88  King 
Caedwalla  conducted  several  successful  campaigns, 
and  in  the  following  reign,  Ine  consolidated  the 
western  expansion  through  Somerset  and  wiung 
tribute  fiom  Kent  His  law  code  and  his  alliance 
with  the  (Thurch  forecast  the  later  great  WPS- 
sex,  but  anarchy  followed  his  death.  Egbert  (802- 
39)  in  a  series  of  brilliant  campaigns  defeated  Mer- 
cia,  forced  Northumbna  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
annexed  Devon,  Sussex,  Essex,  and  Kent  Mercia 
regained  its  independence  in  830,  and  Egbert's  suc- 
cessors were  constantly  occupied  in  combating  the 
increasing  raids  of  the  Danes  With  the  reign  of 
ALINED  (871-99?)  and  the  halting  of  the  Danes, 
the  history  of  Wessex  becomes  thut  of  England 
Edward  the  Klder  (899?-924),  Athelstan  (924-39), 
Edmund  (939-946),  and  Edred  (916  955)  gradu- 
ally ac  enured  firm  control  over  all  England,  includ- 
ing the  Danelaw  This  unity  ended,  however,  after 
the  quiet  reign  of  Edgar  the  Peaceful  (959-76),  foi 
yEthelrod  (978-1016)  could  offer  no  effective  re- 
sistance to  the  invading  vikings  Canute  estab- 
lished Danish  lule  in  1016  The  end  of  his  lino 
caused  the  recall  of  Edward  the  Confessor  (1042- 
66),  last  of  the  line  of  Alfred.  In  the  novels  of 
Thomas  Hardy,  Wessex  is  used  to  mean  mainly 
Dorsetshire 

Wessington  Springs,  city  (pop  1,352),  co  seat  of 
Jerauld  co  ,  SE  S  Dak ,  NW  of  Mitchell  m  the 
Wessington  Hills,  founded  1880  It,  is  a  trade  and 
shipping  center  for  a  farm  area 

West,  Benjamin,  1738-1820,  American  historical 
painter  m  England  He  was  born  m  Springfield, 
Pa  ,  in  a  house  that  is  now  a  memorial  museum  at 
Swarthmore  College  His  parents  were  Quakers 
After  some  instruction  from  a  local  artist  named 
William  Williams,  he  set  up  as  a  portrait  painter 
in  Philadelphia  at  18,  subsequently  moving  to  New 
York  In  1760  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  re- 
mained foi  the  rest  of  his  life  I1  or  thiee  years  he 
studied  and  practiced  his  art  m  Italy  and  then  set- 
tled in  London  as  a  historical  painter,  meeting 
with  almost  immediate  success  Under  the  pa- 
tronage of  George  III,  commissions  came  to  him  m 
great  numbers,  and  m  1772  he  was  appointed  his- 
torical painter  to  the  king  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  in  1792  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  its  president  West 
executed  over  400  canvases,  chiefly  historical, 
mythological,  and  religious  subjects  painted  on  a 
heroic  scale  They  show  considerable  skill  in  coin- 
position,  but  are  monotonous  in  coloring  and  lack 
vigor  His  great  popularity  as  a  painter  passed 
with  his  death  He  had  many  pupils  and  was  a 
generous  f i  lend  and  adviser  to  younger  ai  tists,  par- 
ticularly American  painters  studying  m  England, 
among  whom  were  Washington  Allston,  Samuel 
Morse,  Charles  Willson  Peale,  Gilbert  Stuart,  and 
John  Singleton  Copley  His  influence  on  Ameucan 
painting  of  the  peiiod  was  predominant  Among 
West's  best-known  works  are  Death  of  General 
Wolfe  (Grosvenor  Gall  ,  London),  in  which  he 
clothed  his  figures  m  the  c  ostume  of  their  period  in- 
stead of  in  traditional  c  lassical  garb,  thereby  creat- 
ing a  new  departure  in  historical  painting,  Penn's 
Treaty  with  the  Indians  (Independence  Hall,  Phila- 
delphia), and  Hagar  and  Ishmael  (Metropolitan 
Mus  ).  He  is  well  represented  m  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  National  Gallery  of 
London,  and  Hampton  Court  Palace.  His  religious 
paintings  are  in  vanous  English  churches  and 
chapels  See  studies  by  John  Gait  (1816)  and 
Henry  E  Jackson  (1900). 

West,  Rebecca,  1892-,  English  novelist  and  critic, 
whose  real  name  is  Cicily  Fair  field,  b.  Ireland  She 
is  a  literary  critic  and  political  writer  for  American 
and  British  journals.  Her  novels  are  detailed 


studies  of  the  psychology  of  the  individual  and  in- 
clude The  Return  of  the  Soldier  (1018),  The  Judge 
(1922),  and  The  Thinking  Reed  (1039)  Her  critical 
work  includes  essays  in  The  Strange  Necessity  (1928) 
and  studies  of  Henry  James  (1916)  and  St  Augus- 
tine (1933)  Black  Lamb  and  Grey  Falcon  (1942)  is 
an  extraordinary  travel  book,  political  study,  and 
commentary  on  Jugoslavia  The  Meaning  of  Trea- 
son (1947)  is  based  on  her  reports  of  treason  trials 
growing  out  of  the  Second  World  War.  Since  1930 
she  has  been  married  to  Henry  Maxwell  Andrews. 
West,  Thomas'  see  DB  LA  WAHR,  THOMAS  WEST, 
BARON. 

West,  city  (pop  1,979),  E  central  Texas,  N  of  Waco, 
in  the  blackland  farm  bolt,  settled  1878,  me  1894. 
West  Allis,  city  (pop.  36,364),  SE  Wis  ,  industrial 
and  residential  suburb  of  Milwaukee,  me  1900. 
Machinery  and  industrial  gases  are  made 
West  Baden  Springs  (ba'dun),  village  (pop  949), 
S  Ind  ,  on  Lost  River  and  near  French  Lick  Its 
mineral  springs  made  it  a  noted  resort  for  many 
years.  West  Baden  College,  a  branch  of  Loyola 
IJniv  ,  Chicago,  is  here 

West  Bend,  industrial  city  (pop  5,452),  co  seat  of 
Washington  co ,  E  Wis  ,  NW  of  Milwaukee  and 
on  the  Milwaukee  river,  settled  1844,  mo    1885. 
Aluminum  ware  and  leather  products  are  made. 
West  Blocton,  town  (pop   1,317),  central  Ala  ,  SW 

of  Birmingham,  in  the  industrial  region 
Westboro,  town  (pop  6,463),  E  central  Mass,  E 
of  Worcester,  settled  c  1675,  mo  1717.  Abrasives 
and  shoes  are  prodiu  ed.  Eh  Whitney  was  born  here 
West  Boylston,  town  (pop  1,822),  central  Mass  , 
N  of  Worcester,  settled  1642,  me  1808  In  1905 
part  of  the  town  was  used  for  Wachusett  Reservoir 
West  Branch,  city  (pop  1,962),  co  seat  of  Ogemaw 
co ,  N  Mich  ,  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Rifle 
river  and  E  of  Cadillac,  me  as  a  village  1885,  as  a 
city  1905  Dairy  products  are  made,  and  there  are 
oil  wells  An  annual  festival  marks  the  opening  of 
the  trout-fishing  ueabon  hero 
West  Bridgewater,  town  (pop  3,247),  SE  Mass, 
S  of  Boston,  settled  1651,  set  off  from  Bndgowator 
1822  Massasoit's  deed  to  the  settlors  is  m  the 
historical  museum 

West  Bromwich  (bium'Kj,  -Teh,  br5m'wlch),  county 
borough  (1931  pop  81,303,  1947  estimated  pop 
85,480),  Staffordslure,  England,  NW  of  Birming- 
ham On  the  site  of  a  12th-century  Benedictine 
priory,  the  town  is  of  modern  growth,  with  iron  and 
coal  mines,  foundries,  and  electrical  engineering 
and  chemu  al  works 

Westbrook.  1  Town  (pop  1,159),  S  Conn  ,  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  settled  c  1664,  me  1840  2  City 
(pop  11,087),  SW  Maine,  industrial  suburb  W  of 
Portland,  me  as  a  town  1814,  city  charter  adopted 
1891 

West  Brookfleld,  town  (pop  1,387),  S  central  Mass  , 
W  of  Worcester,  settled  1664,  set  off  from  Brook- 
field  1848 

West  Brownsville,  borough  (pop    1,844),  SW  Pa. 
on  the  Monongahela  and  SE  of  Pittsburgh,  laid 
out  1831,  me   c  1852     Coal  mining  is  done  here 
James  G   Blame  was  born  here 
West  Burlington,  town  (pop    1,323),  SE  Iowa,  ad- 
joining Burlington,  founded  1883     It  has  railroad 
shops    There  is  a  fine  Catholic  grotto 
Westbury,  residential  village  (pop    4,624),  on  W 
Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  E  of  Muieola,  settled  1650, 
me    1932     Automobile  races  are  held  here 
Westby,  city  (pop  1,438),  W  Wis  ,  SE  of  La  Crosse, 
in  a  tobacco  and  dairy  region,  me  1920.  It  is  in  the 
Coon  Creek  soil  conservation  distuct 
West  Caldwell,  borough  (pop  3,458),  NE  N  J  ,  near 

the  Passaic  NW  of  Newark,  mi    1904 
West  Carrollton,  village  (pop  2,176),  SW  Ohio,  on 
the  Great  Miami  and  SW  of  Dayton. 
West  Carthage  (kar'tWj),  village  (pop    1,767),  N 

N.Y  ,  E  of  Watertown,  uicj  1888 
Westchester,  county,  SE  N  Y ,  bounded  by  New 
York  city,  the  Hudson,  Putnam  co  ,  Connecticut, 
and  Long  Island  Sound  It  includes  residential 
suburbs  of  New  York  city,  country  estates,  and 
much  hilly  woodland  having  lakes  and  streams  and 
crossed  by  fine  parkways  The  county  seat  is  White 
Plains,  and  there  are  five  other  cities,  Yonkers, 
Mt  Vernon,  New  Rochelle,  Peekskill,  and  Rye. 
West  Chester,  industrial  borough  (pop  13,289) ,  co. 
seat  of  Chester  co  ,  SE  Pa ,  W  of  Philadelphia, 
laid  out  1786,  me  1799.  It  is  a  trade  center  for  a 
largo  farming  and  dairying  region.  Lumber,  metal 
products,  and  canned  goods  are  produced  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  teachers  college.  The  battle  of 
Brandy  wine  was  fought  in  the  environs  (1777). 
West  Chicago,  city  (pop.  3,355),  NE  111,  N  of 
Aurora;  inc.  1906.  The  city  has  railroad  shops  and 
factories  making  rare  earth  chemicals  and  building 
materials 

West  City,  village  (pop  1,017),  S  111.,  N  of  Herrin, 
in  a  coal  and  farm  area,  inc  1911 
West  Columbia.  1  Town  (pop  1,744).  central  S.C., 
a  suburb  of  Columbia,  named  Brookland  till  1938. 
2  City  (pop  1,573),  S  Texas,  near  the  Brazos  and 
8SW  of  Houston,  founded  1826.  With  neighboring 
East  Columbia,  it  was  a  center  of  plantations  in 
Stephen  F  Austin's  colony  and  was  briefly  (1836) 
capital  of  the  Texas  republic,  later  it  declined  until 
rich  oil  fields  were  developed  in  the  20th  cent. 
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West  Elizabeth,  boiough  (pop    1,297),  SW  Pa  , 
the  Monongahela  and  SSE  of  Pittsburgh,  laid 


West  Conshohocken  (kon*6nuh5'kun).  port 
(pop.  2,464),  8E  Pa ,  on  the  Schuylkm  river 
NW  of  Philadelphia,  settled  1850,  me  1874 
Westcott,  Brooke  FOBS,  1825-1901,  English  prelate 
and  scholar  l<  rom  1870  to  1890  he  was  regius  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Cambridge  and  a  member  of 
the  New  Testament  Revision  Committee  (1870- 
81)  With  F  J  A  Hort,  he  published  The  New 
Testament  in  the  Original  Greek  (1881)  He  was  a 
canon  of  Westminster  and,  fiom  1890  to  1891, 
bishop  of  Durham  Among  his  many  published 
works  are  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels 
(1860),  History  of  the  English  Bible  (1869),  Social 
Aspects  of  Christianity  (1887),  and  Some  Lessons  of 
the  Revised  Version  of  the  Veto  Testament  (1897) 
Westcott,  Edward  Noyes,  1846-98,  Arnenc  an  novel- 
ist and  banker,  b  Syracuse,  N  Y  His  one  novel 
was  written  as  he  was  ill  with  tulwrculosis  and  was 
published  posthumously  as  David  Harnm  (1898) 
This  story  of  a  homespun  American  banker  who 
also  traded  horses  was  immediately  popul  vr  and 
has  since  been  made  into  a  play  and  a  moving 
pit  ture 

West  Coving  (kove'nu),  residential  city  (1940  pop 
1,072,  1947  special  census  pop  2,475),  in  El  Monte 
township,  S  Calif  ,  E  of  Los  Angeles,  m  a  farm  area, 
me  1923 

West  Des  Momes  (do.  mom'),  citv  (pop  4,252),  S 
central  Iowa,  a  suburb  of  Des  Monies  me  1893  as 
Valley  Junction,  renamed  1938  Cement  is  made 

West  Dundee  (dunde'),  village  (pop  1,831),  NE 
111  ,  on  the  Fox  river  and  NW  of  Chicago,  settled 
in  the  1830s,  me  1887 

West  Easton,  borough  (pop  1,159),  E  Pa,  near 
East  on.  me  1890 

—       -      -     -     -  ^297),  SW  Pa,  on 

i  out 
13,  me    1848 

Westerly,  town  (pop  11,199),  extreme  SW  HI. 
between  the  Pawcatut  k  river  and  Block  Island 
Sound,  me  1669  It  includes  the  villages  of  Wes- 
terly (on  the  Pawcatuc  k,  with  a  bridge  to  Con- 
necticut built  in  1932),  Avondale,  and  Watch  Hill 
(a  resort  badly  damaged  bv  the  19 38  hui  ricane,  •site 
of  a  lighthouse  and  a  US  toast  guaid  station) 
Furniture,  printing  machmeiy,  twine,  granite,  and 
textiles  are  produced 

Westermann,  William  Linn  (wf'sturmun),  1873-, 
American  piofessor,  b  Belleville,  111  ,  gracl  Umv 
of  Nebraska  (B  A  ,  1894,  M  A  ,  1896)  and  Uruv  of 
Berlin  (Ph  D  ,  1902)  He  taught  (1902-6)  Latin 
and  Greek  at  the  Urnv  of  Missouri  before  teac  lung 
history  at  the  Umv  of  Minnesota  (1906  K),  the 
Umv  of  Wisconsin  (1908  20),  and  Cornell  Umv 
(1920  23)  After  192  J  he  taught  at  Columbia,  be- 
coming in  1948  professoi  emeritus  He  served  on 
international  peace  commissions  tonterned  with 
Near  Eastern  affairs,  contributed  to  various  his- 
torical and  philological  journals,  and  edited  Wcvter- 
mann's  Classical  and  Historical  Map  Srnet  (1918) 
lie  collaborated  in  writing  a  senes  of  four  volumes 
on  Greek  pap\n  (1926-40)  and  wrote  The  ,S/cn;/  of 
the  Ancient  Nations  (1912)  and  I'pon  Slawry  in 
Ptolemaic  Egypt  (1929) 

Westermarck,  Edward  Alexander  (veAturmark, 
wcT-).  1862  1939,  Finnish  anthropologist  He  was 
piofessor  of  sociology  at  the  Umv  of  London 
(1907-30)  and  professor  of  philosoplu  at  the  Umv 
of  Turku  (until  19*5)  Wosteimank  was  an  au- 
thority on  the  history  of  moials  and  of  maniage 
t  ustoms,  his  best-known  work  being  The  History  of 
Human  Marriage,  written  in  English  (1H91 ,  oth  ed  , 
3  vols  ,  1921)  On  it  he  based  A  Short  History  of 
Maniage  (1926)  He  wrote  several  books  on  Mo- 
roccan customs  Other  books  (all  in  English)  in- 
clude The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral 
Ideas  (2  vols,  1906-8,  2d  ed  ,  1912  17),  Ethical 
Relatirity  (1932),  The  Future  of  Marriage  in  \\est- 
ern  Civilization  (1936),  and  Christianity  and  Morals 
(1939)  See  his  autobiographx  (Kng  ti  ,  1929) 

Western  Australia,  state  (975,920  sq  mi  ,  pop 
502,731),  Australia,  comprising  the  entire  western 
part  of  the  continent  Perth  is  the  t  apital  Noith- 
ern  Territory  and  South  Australia  aie  on  the 
east,  the  Indian  Ocean  is  on  the  south  west,  and 
north  Western  Austiaha  is  the  largest  state  of  the 
commonwealth,  but  onl\  the  southwest  corner  is 
fertile  and  substantially  settled,  the  rest  being  arid 
and  scarcely  habitable  State-owned  gold  fields 
cover  moio  than  half  of  the  state,  and  there  is  a 
vast  central  desert  Kalgoorlie  and  Boulder  is  the 
pimcipal  gold-mining  center  m  the  interior  The 
King  Leopold,  Hamerslev,  and  Stirling  ranges  are 
not  real  ranges,  but  meiely  high  plateaus  The 
large  lakes  m  the  interior  aio  usually  dry,  the 
northern  rivers,  such  as  the  Fortescuo,  the  Fitzrov , 
and  the  Ashburton,  are  mtei  mittent,  and  the  only 
important  river  is  the  Swan  in  the  southwest  The 
climate  is  diversified,  being  tiopical  in  the  north 
and  temperate  in  the  southwest  Wool,  wine, 
wheat,  fruit,  and  hardwood  are  the  principal  prod- 
ucts, and  pearling  is  an  important  industry  in  the 
north,  with  its  center  at  Bioome  The  chief  port, 
Fremantle,  exports  gold,  gram,  lumber,  and  aair> 
products.  Dirck  Hartog,  a  Dutchman  who  t  ame  in 
1616,  was  the  first  white  man  known  to  have  visited 
the  coast.  A  penal  colony  was  established  at  Al- 
bany in  1826,  the  fiist  free  settlement  was  estab- 

Cross  ref tr«i 
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Ifehed  In  the  Perth-Fremantle  area  in  1829,  and 
until  1831  Western  Australia  was  governed  by  New 
South  Wales    In  1 901  the  colony  became  one  of  the 
states  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
Western  College'  see  OXFORD,  Ohio. 
Western  Dvma,  river  see  DVINA. 
Western  Empire    see  Roman  Empire  under  ROME 
and  see  CHARLEMAGNE 
Western  Ghats,  see  GHATH 
Western  Islands   see  HFHRIDEB 
Western  Ontario,  University  of*  see  LONDON,  Ont. 
Westernport,  town  (pop   3,565),  NW  Md  ,  on  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Potomac  and  SW  of  Cumber- 
land, in  a  coal-mining  region,  settled  c  1790    Many 
pro- Revolutionary  expeditions  mto  the  Ohio  coun- 
try set  out  from  here 

Western  Reserve,  tract  of  land  in  NE  Ohio,  on  the 
south  shoie  of  Lake  Erie,  reserved  bv  Connecticut 
when  it  c  eded  ( 1 786)  the  rest  of  its  claims  to  its  west- 
ernlands (seeNoRTHWFSTTEKRiroKY)  Connecticut 
gave  (1792)  one  half  million  acres,  called  "hie 
lands,"  to  its  citizens  whose  lands  were  burned 
during  the  Revolution  The  C'onnet  ticut  Land 
Company  bought  (1795)  the  remainder,  which  had 
no  permanent  government  until  1800,  when  it  was 
incorporated  in  the  Northwest  Territory  as  Trurn- 
bull  to  Later,  this  region  was  divided  into  10 
whole  c  ounties  arid  fractions  of  4  others  The  chief 
c  ities  here  are  Akron,  Ashtabula,  (  leveland,  Lo- 
ram,  Sandusky,  and  Youngstown  See  Alfied 
Mathews,  Ohio  and  Her  Western  Jteterve  (1902), 
H  H  Hatcher,  Wt  stern  Reserve  (1949) 
Western  Reserve  University,  at  Cleveland,  non- 
sectarian,  for  men  and  women,  chartered  and 
opened  1826  as  a  college  at  Hudson,  Ohio  It  added 
a  medical  tollego  at  Cleveland  in  1843,  moved  in 
1882,  and  became  a  university  in  1884  It  includes 
coordinate  colleges — Adelbert  (for  men,  the  old 
Western  Keseive  College)  and  Flora  Stone  Mather 
(for  women ,  1888)  It  also  has  schools  of  architec- 
ture, dentistry,  law,  library  .science,  medicine, 
nursing  (graduate),  pharmacy,  and  applied  social 
sc  lenc  es,  Cleveland  College  is  the  downtown  tenter 
There  is  a  medit  al  museum  of  anthropology  and 
ariatomv 

Western  Samoa,  Territory  of   see  SAMOA 
Western  Springs,  residential  village  (pop    4,856), 

NE  111  ,  just  W  of  Chicago,  me  1886 
Westerville,  village  (pop  3,146),  central  Ohio,  NE 
of  Columbus,  settled  c  1810.  me  1858  It  is  the 
seat  of  Otterbem  College  (United  Brethren,  toedu- 
c  ational,  1847)  The  home  of  Benjamin  R  Hanbv , 
author  of  Darling  Xelhe  Gray,  was  dedicated  (1937) 
as  a  memorial  and  museum 

West  Fairview,  borough  (pop  1,820),  SE  Pa  ,  on  the 
Susquehanna  and  near  Harnsburg,  laid  out  1815 
Westfalen,  Germanj  see  WKSTPHALIA 
Westfield.  1  City  (pop  18,793),  SW  Mass  ,  on  the 
Westfield  river  a ndW  of  Springfield,  settled  c  1660, 
set  off  from  Springfield  1669,  me  as  a  city  1920 
Bicycles  and  metal  and  paper  products  are  made 
here  The  c  it\  has  a  state  teat  hers  c  ollege  2  Resi- 
dential town  (pop  18.45K),  NE  N  J  ,  SW  of  New- 
ark, settled  before  1700,  me  1904  See  H  V 
Hoffman,  The  Olde  Townt,  17M-1894  (1937)  3 
Village  (pop  J.434),  W  N  Y  ,  near  Lake  Erie  SW 
of  Dunkirk,  in  a  grape  region,  settled  1800,  me 
1833  It  is  noted  for  its  giape-juice  industiv  4 
Boiough  (pop  1.J86),  N  Pa  ,  neai  Wellsboro,  me 
1867 

West  Flanders,  Flemish  W  est-  Vlaandere n,  Fr 
Flandre  Occidental?  province  (1,249  sq  mi  ,  pop 
990,873),  NW  Belgium,  bordering  on  France 
Bruges  is  the  capital  It  is  a  generally  level  region 
Its  fertile  and  well-ciiltivated  soil,  drained  b\  the 
Lvs  and  the  Yser  and  man>  small  canals,  produces 
wlieat,  oats,  and  flax  Livestot  k  raising  and  dam  - 
ing  are  important  occupations,  as  is  fishing  along 
the  North  Sea  coast,  notably  at  Ostend  and  Nieu- 
port  Courtrai  is  the  chief  center  of  the  textile 
industry  Other  cities  include  Ypres,  Zeehrugge, 
and  Roulcrs  The  population  is  mainlj  Hennsh- 
speaking  For  history,  see  Fi  ANDI-  us 
West  Flonda  Controversy  The  Treaty  of  Paris 
in  1763  confirmed  trance's  transfer  in  1762  of 
Louisiana  to  Spain,  except  for  that  portion  hmg 
from  the  Mississippi  E  to  the  Perchdo  river,  this 
eastern  section  (exc  lusive  of  the  island  of  Orleans, 
which  went  to  Spain)  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
Great  Britain  also  received  the  Spanish  colony  of 
Florida  E  Louisiana  and  Florida  were  combined 
and  were  augmented  bv  a  strip  of  temtoiy  to  the 
north,  the  strip  containing  the  Yazoo  lands,  long  m 
dispute  but  generally  recognized  as  British  (see 
Y\zoo  LAND  CLAIMS)  This  new  unit  was  divided 
for  administration  into  East  Florida  (the  piesent 
state  of  Florida)  and  West  Honda  (the  strip  on  the 
Gulf  coast)  When,  after  the  Amei  lean  Revolution, 
Great  Britain  ceded  Florida  back  to  Spain,  it  was 
with  a  secret  agreement  between  Americans  and 
British  that  the  Yazoo  lands  should  go  to  the 
United  States  The  result  was  a  quarrel  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  complicated  fuither 
by  an  even  moie  seriouu  dispute  over  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  Aftei  years  of  unsuccessful  nego- 
tiation the  treaty  concluded  (1796)  by  Thomas 
Pimkney  fixed  the  northern  boundary  of  West 
Florida  at  lat  31°  N  The  question  of  West  Florida 
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was  not  settled.  The  Treaty  of  SAN  ILDEFONSO 
transferred  Louisiana  back  to  France,  but  it  did 
not  set  the  limits  of  Louisiana  in  the  east  or  m  the 
west,  defining  them  only  as  those  that  the  colony 
had  under  Spam  and  formerly  had  under  France- 
different  boundaries  When,  with  the  LOUISIANA 
PrjHc-HASB  (1803),  that  colony  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  the  boundaries  with 
Texas  and  with  West  Florida  became  vital  diplo- 
matic issues  There  was  dispute  as  to  whether  the 
Pordido  the  East  Pearl  river  (in  present  Louisiana), 
or  the  Mississippi  was  the  proper  boundaiv  be- 
tween Louisiana  and  Spanish  terntory  In  Jeffer- 
son's admnustiation  the  Spanish  minister,  the 
marques  de  Casa  Yrujo,  carried  on  long  negotia- 
tions with  the  Arnencan  government,  and  Charles 
Pinckney  attempted  to  arrive  at  some  solution  by 
negotiations  in  Spam,  but  to  no  avail  The  possi- 
bility of  armed  stnio  was  increased  by  the  activ- 
ities of  Ameiitan  ad  venturers  like  Reuben  KKMPFR, 
but  the  Napoleonic  conquest  of  Spam  eclipsed  all 
such  colonial  issues  In  1810  the  United  States  by 
oc  c  upabion  made  good  its  t  laim  to  the  land  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  East  Pearl  and,  in  1813,  also 
to  the  land  between  the  East  Pearl  and  the  Pei- 
dido  After  this  seizuie  the  territories  remained 
American  The  theoretical  issue  remained  un- 
settled until  the  purchase  of  Florida  bv  the  United 
States  in  1819  See  I  J  Cox,  The  Wtxt  Flonda 
Controversy,  17W  1X1  •!  (1918) 

Westford,  textile  town  (pop  3,830),  NE  Mass  ,  SW 
of  Lowell,  settled  165J,  set  off  from  Chelmsford 
1729  It  has  an  apple-blossom  festival,  and  there 
is  an  18th-century  tavern 

West  Frankfort,  city  (pop  12,383),  S  111  ,  NNE  of 
Cairo,  me  1905  It  is  the  trade  and  industrial 
center  of  a  coal-mmmg  area.  Frankfort  Heights 
was  umexed  in  192  4 

West  Goths   see  VISIGOTHS 

West  Greenville,  textile  town  (pop.  2,233),  NW 
S  C  ,  a  suburb  of  Greenville 

West  Greenwich  (gr£'nhh,  grl'nlch),  rural  town 
(pop  526),  W  R  I  ,  set  off  from  East  Gieenwich 

West  Grove,  borough  (pop.  1,357).  SE  Pa  ,  WSW  of 
Philadelphia 

West  Ham,  county  borough  (1931  pop  294.27S, 
1947  estimated  imp  174,740),  Essox,  England, 
industrial  suburb  of  London  It  has  railway  works 
and  various  manufactures  Lord  Lister  was  born 
here,  and  it  was  the  home  of  Elizabeth  Fry 

Westhampton  Beach,  village  (pop  969),  on  E  Long 
Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  on  Mont  hes  Bay,  inc  1928  It  K 
a  fashionable  beach  resort 

West  Hartford,  town  (pop  33,776),  central  Conn  . 
settled  1679,  me  1854  A  residential  buburb  of 
HARTFORD,  it  is  the  seat  of  the  Ameruan  School 
for  the  Deaf  (1H17)  and  of  St  Joseph  College  and 
Academy  for  girls  Noah  Webster  was  bom  here 

West  Hartlepool  (hur'tulpool,  hart'le-),  c  ountv  bor- 
ough (1931  pop  68,135,  1947  estimated  pop 
71,380)  Durham,  England,  near  Hartlepool  It  is 
a  seaport  Founded  in  1844,  it  developed  into  nn 
important  shipbuilding  and  t oal-exportmg  tenter, 
there  are  ironworks  and  engineering  works  und 
timbcryards 

West  Haven,  town  (pop  30,021),  S  Conn  ,  a  suburb 
of  New  Haven  set  off  from  Orange  1921  Rubber 
and  metal  produc  ts  are  made  here 

West  Haverstraw  (ha'vurstr6),  village  (pop  2,533), 
SE  N  Y  ,  N  of  N\ack,  me  1883  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
state  reconstruction  home  for  t  rippled  children 

West  Hazleton  (ha'zultun),  residential  borough 
(pop  7,623),  Luzerne  co  ,  NE  Pa  ,  SSW  of  Wilkes- 
Barre.mc  1889 

West  Helena  (h&'lunu),  city  (pop  4,717),  E  Ark, 
near  Helena,  founded  1909,  me  1917.  Its  indus- 
tries include  woodworking 

West  Homestead,  borough  (pop  3,526),  Allegheny 
co,S\\  Pa,  ESE  of  Pittsburgh,  me  1900.  Pig  iron 
and  mac  hinerv  are  made  here 

West  Indies,  ar<  hipelago,  between  North  and  South 
America,  curving  c  2,500  mi  from  Florida  to  the 
coast  of  Venezuela  and  separating  the  Caribbean 
Sea  from  the  Atlantit  Ocean  The  island  group, 
sometimes  t  ailed  the  Antilles  (antl'lez),  is  divided 
into  three  main  sections,  the  B  \HAMA  Isr  \NDS, 
the  Greater  Antilles  (CUBA,  JAMAICA,  HIHPANIOI  \, 
and  PUERTO  Rito),  and  the  Lesser  Antilles  (the? 
LEEWARD  ISLANDS,  WINDWARD  ISLANDS,  TRIM- 
DAD,  BARBADOS,  and  the  Dutch  and  Venezuelan 
islands)  But  for  Cuba  and  Hispamola  (HAITI  and 
the  DOMINICAN  RFPUBI  ic),  the  islands  are  colonial 
possessions  The  British  West  Indies  tompribe  the 
Bahamas,  Jam  UK  n  (with  CAYMAN  ISLANDS  and 
TUKKH  AND  CAUOS  ISLANDS),  the  British  Leeward 
Islands  (ANTIGUA,  SAINT  KITTS,  Nevis,  MONTSRR- 
KAT,  and  the  Butish  VIROIN  ISLANDS),  the  British 
Windward  Islands  (  DOMINICA,  SAINT  but  r\,  SAINT 
VINCI- NT,  and  GREN\D\),  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
and  Barbados  The  Dutch  West  Indies,  now  also 
t  ailed  the  Dutc  h  Antilles,  include  Ct  HAC;«>,  Aruba, 
SAINT  El  STVTIUS,  and  part  of  SAINT  MARTIN  The 
French  West  Indies  consist  of  GUADELOUPE  (with 
dependencies)  and  MARTINIQUE  The  American 
possessions  are  Puerto  Rito  (with  VIKQUBB)  and 
the  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (form- 
erly the  Danish  West  Indies).  MARGARITA  bo- 
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longs  to  Venezuela  Many  of  the  islands  were  dis- 
covered (1492)  by  Columbus,  and  in  1496  the  first 
permanent  white  settlement  was  made  on  Hie- 
pamola.  Large  numbers  of  Negro  slaves  were 
brought  over  from  Africa,  and  in  the  18th  cent 
sugar-cane  planting  developed  rapidly.  Some  of 
the  mountainous  islands  have  partly  active  vol- 
canoes, and  hurricanes  occur  frequently  (Aug  - 
Oct  )  However,  the  warm  climate,  tempered  oy 
northeast  trade  winds,,  and  the  clear  tropical  seas 
have  made  the  West  Indies  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  winter  resorts.  In  the  Second  World  War,  Great 
Britain  leased  several  military  bases  to  the  United 
States  m  exchange  for  destroyer*  Recently  the 
colonial*  powers  nave  granted  their  possessions 
varying  degrees  of  representative  government,  and 
projects  have  been  launched  to  improve  the  poor 
economic  and  social  conditions  among  the  area's 
15,000,000  inhabitants  See  Amy  Oakley,  Behold 
the  West  Indies  (1941);  R.  R  Platt  and  others, 
The  European  Possetmons  »»  the  Caribbean  Area 
(1941),  Paul  Blanchard,  Democracy  and  Empire  in 
the  Canbbean  (1947)  ;  W  A.  Roberts,  Lo«d«  of  the 
Inner  Sea  (1948)  ,  Alec  Waugh,  The  Sugar  Islands 
(1949)  ;  the  current  Went  Indies  Yearbook. 
WestiMaotiae,  George,  1846-1914,  American  inven- 
tor and  manufacturer,  b  Central  Bridge,  NY  In 
the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the  Union  army  and  m 
the  navy  Among  his  inventions  were  a  reversible 
railway  frog,  the  air  brake,  and  signaling  devices 
He  was  influential  in  introducing  the  use  of  alter- 
nating current  in  the  United  States  From  the 
plant  built  at  Pittsburgh  for  manufacturing  air 
brakes  and  electrical  equipment  the  business  ex- 
panded to  include  a  large  number  of  plants  and 
laboratories  in  America  and  Europe  See  biog- 
raphies by  H  G  Prout  (1922)  and  H  G  Gar- 
bedian  (1943). 

West  Jefferson,  village  (pop   1,386),  central  Ohio, 
W  of  Columbus    There  is  a  corn  oannerv  here. 
West  Kirtanmng  (klta'nlng),  borough  (pop   1,005), 
W  Pa.,  on  the  Allegheny  river  and  NE  of  Pitts- 
burgh, laid  out  1856,  uu    1900 
West  Lafayette  (la"feeV)    1  City  (pop   0,270),  W 
Ind.,  on  the  Wabash  and  near  Lafayette  ,  me   1924, 
It  is  a  business  and  mdustml  center     2  Village 
(pop  1,152),  E  cential  Ohio,  K  of  Coshoctoji 
Weatlake,   village    (pop    3,200),    NE   Ohio,   near 
Cleveland,  formerly  named  Dover  Center 
West  Lawn,  borough  (pop    2,080),  SE  Pa.,  W  of 

Readuig,  me    1920 

West  Leechburg,  borough  (pop  1,123),  Westmore- 
land co  ,  SW  Pa  ,  near  the  Allegheny  river  NE  of 
Pittsburgh,  me  1928  Steel  products  are  made  here 
West  Liberty.  1  Town  (pop  1,802),  E  Iowa,  be- 
tween Iowa  City  and  Muscatino,  UK  1867  It  1*4 
a  railroad  junction  m  a  farm,  livestock,  and  dairy 
area  2  Village  (pop  1,228),  W  central  Ohio,  N  of 
Springfield  Condensed  milk  is  manufactured 
Near  by  are  the  Ohio  Caverns,  noted  for  their  col- 
oring and  diversity  of  formation 
West  Lion,  city  (pop  2,165),  NW  Oregon,  on  the 
Willamette  opposite  Oregon  City,  settled  in  the 
1840s,  inc.  1913  It  has  paper  mills, 
Weit  Long  Branch,  borough  (pop  2,030),  E  N.J  , 
near  Long  Branch,  settled  1711,  me  1908  "Shadow 
Lawn"  was  President  Wilson's  summer  White 
House. 

West  Lothian  (I6'dh6un),  formerly  Linhthgow 
(Imllth'go),  county  (120  sq  nu  ,  1931  pop  81,431; 
1948  estimated  pop  8b,933),  H  Scotland,  on  the 
Firth  of  Forth.  The  touritv  town  is  Linhthgow 
The  land  slopes  from  the  Forth  to  the  hills  (alt. 
c.l,  000  ft  >  about  the  southern  border.  Principal 
streams  are  the  Avon  and  the  Almond  Dairy 
farming  occupies  a  large  proportion  of  the  land,  but 
the  county  is  more  important  for  its  mineral  wealth 
(coal,  iron,  and  oil  shale)  Bo'noss  is  the  chief  port 
The  famous  Forth  Bridge  connects  the  county  with 
Fifeehire. 

Westmacott,  Sir  Richard  (west'umk&t),  1775-1856, 
English  sculptor.  He  worked  in  the  studio  of  hut 
father,  also  a  sculptor,  and  m  Italy  under  Canova 
His  work  includes  statues  in  the  neo<  lassie  manner, 
the  monuments  of  Pitt  and  Fox  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  pediment  sculptures  of  the  British 
Museum  He  was  knighted  in  1837. 
Westman  Islands,  Icelandic  Vettmannaeyjar  (veaf- 


aVyar),  group  of  14  small  islands,  c  8  mi  off 
SW  Iceland.  The  largest  is  Heunae>  [home  island], 
(c4V$nn  long,  and  1H  nii  wide).  The  people  live 
by  fishing  and  fowling,  for  the  islands  abound 
ui  waterfowl  —  fulmar,  puffin,  ganuets,  eider  ducks, 
and  guillemots  When  Iceland  was  first  colonized, 
a  group  of  Irish  slaves  killed  their  masters  and  fled 
to  these  isles  —  hence  their  name  In  1627.  Algerian 
pirates  ravaged  the  islands  and  carried  almost  400 
people  into  slavery  The  chief  town  is  Vest- 
mannaeyjar  (pop  3,588),  on  Heimaey. 
Westmeath  (westmeth',  wftst'inedh),  inland  county 
(681  aq.  mi.,  pop  54,949),  central  Ireland,  in 
Lomster  The  county  town  is  Mulhngar  A  part  of 
the  central  plain  of  Ireland,  the  county  is  mostly 
level  and  fertile,  with  many  lakes  and  bogs  The 
principal  river  is  the  Shannon.  Dairy  farming  and 
cattle  raising  are  the  chief  occupations,  There  is 
some  manufacture  of  textiles  as  well  as  flour  mill- 
ing. Athlone  is  the  largest  town.  Westmeath  was 
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separated  from  Meath  as  an  independent  county  to 
1543. 

West  Memphis  (mem'fls),  cotton  and  lumber  city 
(pop  3,369),  NE  Ark,,  across  the  Mississippi  from 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
bridge,  founded  c  1910,  inc.  1927. 
West  Middlesex,  borough  (pop    1,126),  NW  Pa., 
NNW  of  Pittsburgh,  settled  1821,  laid  out  1836, 
me   1864    Potatoes  are  grown  here. 
West  Milton,  village  (pop.  1,439),  W  Ohio,  N  of 
Dayton,  settled  1807,  inc.  1835. 
West  Milwaukee  (mllwd'ke),  village  (pop.  5,010), 
SE  Wis.,  near  Milwaukee ,  inc.  1906    Steel  castings 
are  made  hero 

Westminster  (wSst'mmstur),  city,  metropolitan 
borough  (1931  pop  129,579,  1948  estimated  pop 
100,900)  of  W  London,  England,  N  of  the  Thames 
and  W  of  the  City  of  London  It  is  one  of  London's 
largest  and  most  important  districts,  having  WBBT- 
uiNSTEH  AuBtv  (around  which  the  city  of  West- 
minster grew),  the  Houses  of  Parliament  (WEST- 
MINSTER PALACE),  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE,  SAINT 
JAMES'S  PALACE,  and  DOWNING  STRIUKT  West- 
minster Cathedral,  designed  by  John  F.  Beutley, 
is  the  senior  arohiepiscopal  see  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  England  and  Wales.  West- 
minster Bridge  (1739-50)  was  the  second  to  be 
built  over  the  Thames  in  London,  it  was  rebuilt  in 
1862  Westminster  School  is  a  leading  public 
school,  founded  ui  the  14th  cent  and  i established 
by  Elizabeth  c  1559  Its  lustoiv  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Abbey  Some  of  its  most  famous 
students  are  Wren,  Ben  Jonson,  Cowper,  Dry  den, 
George  Herbert,  Cowley,  Southey,  Locke,  Charles 
Wesle>,  Hakluyt,  J  A.  Froude,  and  Gibbon 
Westminster.  1  City  (pop  4,692),  co.  seat  of  Carroll 
co.,  N  Md  ,  NW  of  Baltimore,  in  a  farming  area, 
founded  c  1764.  It  was  an  important  Union  supply 
base  during  the  Gettysburg  campaign  Western 
Maryland  College  and  a  theological  senunaiy  are 
here  8  Town  (pop  2,126),  N  Mass,  NNW  of 
Worcester,  settled  1737  me  1759  3  Textile  town 
(pop  2,014),  extreme  NW  S.C  ,  WSW  of  Green- 
ville 4  Town  (pop  1 ,403).  Sh  V  t ,  on  the  Connec- 
ticut and  S  of  Bellows  Falls,  granted  1735  or  173b 
by  Masaachugetts  to  Taunton  men,  regranted 
1752,  chnrteied  1772  The  "Westminster  Massa- 
cre" occurred  March  13,  1776,  when  New  York 
ofn<  mis  used  force  in  an  attempt  to  hold  a  Cumber- 
land co  (NY)  couit  session  Two  men  weie 
killed,  and  theie  were  no  fuitlier  attempts  to  hold 
couit  In  Westuunstei  ou  Jan  15,  1777,  Vermont 
was  declared  (undei  the  name  New  Connecticut) 
an  independent  state  At  Vermont's  first  printing 
office,  ui  the  old  courthouse,  was  issued  in  1778 
and  m  J781  the  Vermont  Gazette,  or,  Green  Moun- 
tain Post  Boy. 

Westminster,   Provisions  of:  see   PROVISIONS  OF 
OXFOKU 

Westminster,  Statute  of,  1931,  m  imperial  British 
history ,  au  act  of  Parliament  by  which  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  was  declaied  to  be  a 
free  association  of  autonomous  dominions  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  bound  only  by  common  alle- 
giance to  the  crown  It  implemented  by  law  the 
work  of  various  meetings  of  the  IMPERIAL  CON- 
FERENCE, which  had  recognised  the  virtual  inde- 
pendence of  the  dominions  engendered  by  the  First 
World  War  and  the  peace  settlements  thereafter 
By  thi.s  statute  it  was  declared  that  the  British 
Parliament  might  not  legislate  for  the  dominions 
without  their  prior  consent  and  that  the  dominion 
legislatures  were  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom  In  the  case  of  Canada,  for 
instance,  it  provided  that  the  British  Parliament 
would  make  changes  in  the  North  America  Act 
only  at  the  request  of  the  Canadian  government 
Westminster,  Statutes  of,  in  medieval  English  his- 
tory, legislative  promulgations  made  by  EOWABD  I 
of  England  in  Parliament  at  Westminster.  West- 
minster I  (1275)  practically  constitutes  a  code  of 
law ,  it  <  overs  a  wide  range  and  incorporates  much 
unwritten  law  into  the  written  code  and  is  a  sweep- 
ing ordinance  against  administrative  abuses  West- 
minster II  (1285)  IH  similar  in  purpose  and  scope; 
it  is  especial] v  remarkable  for  its  judicial  reforms 
and  for  the  clause  De  donis  conditwtudibua,  which 
fostered  the  entailing  of  estates  and  thus  funda- 
mentally altered  English  landholding  Westmin- 
ster III  (1290),  also  called  Quta  emptoret,  provided 
that  in  the  case  of  alienation  of  an  estate  or  part  of 
an  estate  the  new  holder  should  hold  directly  from 
the  overlord  rather  than  from  the  old  holder  Thus, 
the  statute  stopped  the  process  of  subinfeudation 
Westminster  Abbey,  originally  the  abbey  church  of 
a  Benedictine  monastery  in  London,  dissolved  in 
1539  It  is  one  of  England's  most  important 
Gothic  monuments  and  is  also  a  national  shrine 
The  first  church  on  the  site  is  said  to  have  been 
built  in  616  by  King  Sebert  of  Essex  A  church  and 
a  Benedictine  community  existed  here  when, 
c  1050,  Edward  the  Confessor  began  to  build  anew 
church  on  the  present  site  It  was  consecrated  in 
1065,  but  in  1245  Henry  HI  began  the  demolition 
of  the  Norman  edifice,  built  a  new  eastern  portion, 
and  initiated  a  long  period  of  construction  The 
fine  octagonal  chapter  house  was  built  in  1250,  and 
in  the  14th  cent,  the  cloisters,  abbot's  house,  and 


principal  monastic  buildings  were'added.  Thenare 
was  completed  m  the  16th  cent.  Early  in  the  16th 
cent.  Henry  VIII  finished  the  Lady  Chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  Henry  VII,  in  Perpendicular  style,  which 
is  noted  for  its  superb  fan  vaulting  The  two  west- 
ern towers  were  built  (1722-40)  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  and  Nicholas  Hawksmoor.  In  the  late  19th 
cent  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott  supervised  extensive 
restoration  The  present  church  is  cruciform  in 
plan  Both  nave  and  transept  have  side  aisles 
The  choir  is  apsidal  in  plan,  and  its  ring  of  chapels 
exhibits  the  only  complete  chevet  in  England, 
French  influence  is  also  seen  in  the  height  of  the 
nave,  the  loftiest  in  England,  and  in  the  strongly 
emphasised  flying  buttresses  All  English  kings 
since  William  I  have  been  crowned  in  Westminster, 
which  is  also  the  burial  place  of  13  kings  and  five 
queens  Noted  statesmen  and  other  distinguished 
citisens  have  been  buried  here  since  the  1 4th  cent., 
and  the  Poets'  Corner  in  the  south  transept  con- 
tains the  tombs  of  several  great  poets,  including 
Chaucer,  Browning,  and  Tennyson  The  abbey 
was  damaged  in  the  air  raids  over  London  in  1941 
but  was  left  structurally  intact.  See  descriptive 
and  historical  works  by  A.  E.  Bullock  (1920),  H.  F 
Westlake  (1923),  A  E  Henderson  (1937),  and 
Jocelyn  Perkins  (194b) 

Westminster  College  see  FULTON,  Mo.,  and  NBW 
WILMINOTON,  Pa 

Westminster  Conference,  1866-67,  held  in  London 
to  settle  the  plan  for  confederation  of  the  Canadian 
provinces  Delegates  from  Canada,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Nova  Scotia  attended  The  resolutions 
on  confederation  which  had  been  framed  at  the 
Quebec  Conference  (1864)  were  the  basis  for  those 
promulgated  at  the  Westminster  Conference  and 
incorporated  in  tho  Bntifh  North  America  Act 
(1867),  under  which  tho  dominion  of  Canada  was 
created 

Westminster  Confession:  see  CREED. 

Westminster  Palace  or  House  of  Parliament,  in 
London  The  present  enormous  structure,  of  Per- 
pendicular Gothic  design,  was  built  (1840-00)  by 
Sir  Charles  Barry  to  replace  an  aggregation  of  an- 
cient buildings  almost  completely  destioved  by 
fire  in  1834.  Edward  the  Confessor  constructed  the 
original  palate  buildings,  on  a  site  where  perhaps 
stood  a  still  earlier  royal  residence  They  served 
as  royal  abode  until  in  the  16th  cent  they  were 
adopted  as  the  assembly  place  foi  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords  The  Great 
Hall  was  built  by  William  II  at  the  end  of  the  llth 
cent  The  superbly  constructed  hammer-beam 
roof  spanning  its  width  of  b8  ft ,  pait  of  a  subse- 
quent rebuilding  of  the  hall  by  Richaid  II  in  1399, 
was  the  finest  example  extant  of  medieval  open- 
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timber  work  when  it  was  buiued  by  incendiary 
bombs  in  M&\,  1941  Westmmstei  Hall  was  the 
only  portion  of  the  palace  to  survive  intact  from 
the  fire  of  1834  and  now  serves  as  the  entrance  of 
the  building  In  it  the  highest  English  court  of 
law  met  for  centunes  Among  the  numerous  events 
of  historic  renown  hoie  enacted  were  the  deposition 
of  Richard  II,  the  sentem  ing  to  death  of  Charles  I, 
and  the  trials  of  8ir  Thomas  More  and  of  Warren 
Hastings  The  palace  was  damaged  several  tunes 
in  air  raids  in  1940  The  House  of  Commons  cham- 
ber and  the  House  of  Lords  were  also  seriously 
damaged 

West  Monroe,  city  (pop  3,560),  N  La  ,  on  the 
Ouachita  river  opposite  Monroe,  in  a  farm  and 
livestock  area,  founded  in  the  1860s,  me  1926 
It  has  lumber  and  cotton  manufactures 

Westmont.  1  Residential  village  (pop  3,044),  NE 
111 ,  just  W  of  Chicago,  ui  a  farm  area,  me  1921 
8  Borough  (pop  3,741),  Cambria  co ,  SW  Pa.,  in 
the  Alleghemes  near  Johnstown 

Westmorland,  Charles  Neville,  6th  earl  of  (u&'vti, 
wgst'murlilnd),  1543-1601,  English  nobleman  A 
Roman  Catholic  by  birth  and  connw  ted  with  the 
Catholic  Howard  family  by  marriage,  he  joined  the 
rebellion  (1569)  led  by  Thomas  Percy,  earl  of 
Northumberland,  against  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
anti-Catholio  policy  The  rebels  captured  Dur- 
ham, but  failed  in  their  attempt  to  rescue  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  from  prison  Westmorland  fled,  to 
live  ui  exile  on  the  Continent,  he  was  attainted  by 
Parliament  in  1571 

Westmorland,  Ralph  Neville,  1st  earl  of,  1364- 
1425,  English  nobleman  1 1  if*  family  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  in  England  and  shared  domina- 
tion of  the  northern  counties  with  the  Percy 
family,  with  whom  the  Nevilles  were  closely  allied. 
Neville  succeeded  his  father  as  Baron  Neville  of 
Raby  in  1388  and  supported  the  court  party  erf 
RICHARD  II  In  1397  he  was  created  earl  of  West- 
morland His  second  wife  was  Joan  Beaufort, 
daughter  of  JOHN  OF  GAUNT  and  half  sister  of 
Henry  of  Lancaster  (later  HENRY  IV).  When,  io 
1399,  Henry  openly  opposed  Richard,  Westmor- 
land supported  Lancaster,  and  be  continued  to 
support  Henry  as  king.  He  helped  to  put  down  the 
Percy  revolt  m  1403  When  a  new  Percy  revolt 
broke  out  in  1405,  Westmorland  captured  two  of 
the  leaders,  Archbishop  Scrope  and  Earl  Marshal 
Thomas  Mowbray,  by  treachery,  but  he  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  their  qukik  execution.  He  remained 
thereafter  supreme  in  the  north.  Westmorland  BJK 
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peari  in  Shakspere's  Henry  IV  and  Henry  V,  but 
his  role  in  the  latter  play  U  fictitious.  He  was  the 
father  of  a  large  family,  many  of  whom  made  ad- 
vantageous marriages.  His  daughter  Cicely  Neville 
married  Richard,  duke  of  York,  and  became  the 
mother  of  Edward  IV  and  Richard  III;  one  of  his 
grandsons  was  Richard  Neville,  earl  of  WARWICK, 
called  the  Kingmaker. 

Westmorland  (wSst'murlund),  county  (789  sq.  mi.: 
1931  pop.  66,408;  1948  estimated  pop.  66,700),  N 
England.  The  county  town  is  Appleby.  Much  of 
Westmorland  lies  in  the  picturesque  region  known 
as  the  LAKE  DISTRICT.  The  county  is  largely 
mountainous,  and  it  IB  the  most  sparsely  populated 
of  England.  Helvellyn,  on  the  Cumberland  border, 
rues  to  a  height  of  3,118  ft  Chief  among  the 
numerous  streams  are  the  Eden,  the  Lowther,  and 
the  Kent.  The  lakes  of  Hawes  Water.  Grasmere, 
Hydal  Water,  and  Ulbwater  are  shared  with  Cum- 
berland, and  Lake  Windermere,  the  largest  lake  in 
England,  lies  between  Westmorland  and  Lan- 
cashire It  is  primarily  a  pastoral  land  (dairy  farm- 
ing and  cattle  grassing)  There  IB  some  quarrying 
(limestone,  granite,  and  slate),  and  minor  manu- 
facturing is  carried  on  The  lieauty  of  the  scenery 
attracted  Wordsworth,  who  lived  most  of  his  life 
here  and  is  buried  at  Grasmere.  Coleridge,  De 
Quincey,  and  Ruskin  are  also  associated  with  the 
Lake  District.  There  are  Celtic,  Roman,  and 
medieval  remains.  See  Arthur  Mee,  The  Lake 
Counties  (1937). 

Westmorland,  city  (pop  1,010),  HE  Calif,  near 
Brawley  in  the  IMPERIAL  VALLEY;  founded  1910. 

Wettmount  (west 'mount),  city  (pop.  26,047),  8 
Que ,  on  Montreal  island,  inc.  1873  A  west  resi- 
dential suburb  of  Montreal,  it  became  a  city  in 
1908 

West  Newburj,  town  (pop  1,515),  NE  Mass  ,  on 
the  Mernmack,  settled  1635,  me  1S20. 

West  Newton,  borough  (pop  2.7B5),  SW  Pa  ,  on  the 
Youghiogheny  and  SE  of  Pittsburgh;  laid  out  1796, 
me  1842.  It  manufactures  radiators  and  boilers 
An  Indian  attack  (1763)  resulted  in  the  massacre 
of  an  entire  family  here 

West  Hew  York,  industrial  town  (pop  39,439),  NE 
N  J  ,  on  the  Hudson  and  N  of  Weehawken,  settled 
1790,  inc.  1898  Radio  parts  are  made  here 

Weston,  Edward,  1850-l°-36,  American  electrical 
engineer,  b.  England  In  1870  he  camo  to  the 
United  States  He  improved  nickel-plate  processes 
and  established  companies  at  Newark,  N  J  ,  for 
the  manufacture  of  dynamoelectric  machines  and 
precision  instruments 

Weston,  Edward  Payson,  1839-1929,  American  pe- 
destrian, b  Providence,  R  I  In  1861  he  walked 
from  Boston  to  Washington,  D  C  ,  to  attend  Lin- 
coln's inauguration  This  was  a  distance  of  443  mi , 
which  he  covered  in  208  hr  In  1867  he  walked 
from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Chicago  m  26  days,  in 
1879  he  walked  560  mi  in  England  m  141  hr  41 
mm.  and  was  awarded  the  Astley  Bolt  as  the 
world's  champion  walker  When  he  was  70,  he 
walked  (1909)  from  New  York  to  8an  Francisco  in 
104  days  7  hr  In  1910  he  made  the  return  trip  to 
New  York,  starting  from  Los  Angeles,  m  76  days, 
23  hr  traveling  at  the  rate  of  45}/6  mi  a  day  At 
75  he  covered  1,546  mi  in  51  da>s  in  a  walk  to 
Minneapolis  He  was  also  known  in  the  United 
Htates  and  England  as  a  let  turer  on  temperance 

Weston,  town  (pop  5,740),  8  Ont  ,  mst  NW  of 
Toronto  It  is  an  industrial  town  making  motors, 
stoves,  bitvcles,  and  hardware 

Weston  1  Residential  town  (pop  1,053),  SW 
Conn  ,  NW  of  Bridgeport,  settled  c  1670,  me  1787 
1  Residential  town  (pop  3,590),  E  Mass,  W  of 
Boston,  settled  c  1642,  set  off  from  Watertown 
1713  It  still  has  18th-century  buildings  Regis 
College  is  here  3  City  (pop  1,121),  W  Mo  ,  on  the 
Missouri  and  NW  of  Kansas  City,  founded  1837 
It  is  important  as  a  tobacco  maiket  4  Trading 
town  (pop  8,268),  co  seat  of  Lewis  <o  ,  N  W  Va  , 
on  the  West  Fork  of  the  Monongahela  and  SSW  of 
Clarksburg,  in  a  grazing  and  farm  area,  founded 
1818  Glassmakmg  is  the  mam  industry  A  state 
hospital  for  the  insane  is  here 

Weston-super-Mare  (-soo'pur-mar),  municipal  bor- 
ough (1931  pop  28,654,  1947  estimated  pop. 
39,770),  Somerset,  England,  on  the  Bristol  Channel 
and  SW  of  Bristol  It  is  a  seaside  resort  whose 
attractions  include  Worle  Hill  or  Worlebury  Hill, 
with  its  ancient  camp  and  a  fine  view  of  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Wales,  the  long  esplanade;  and  Brean 
Down,  a  bird  sanctuary.  The  Mendip  Hills  begin 
nearby 

West  Orange,  residential  town  (pop  25,662),  NE 
N.J  ,  NW  of  Newark,  set  off  from  Orange  1862, 
me  as  a  town  1900  Edison  established  his  labora- 
tories and  home  here  m  1887,  the  Edison  plant 
manufactures  electrical  equipment. 

West  Ostlpee,  N.H.  see  OSSIPJBH 

Wettover,  residential  town  (pop.  1,752),  N  W  Va., 
contiguous  to  Morgantown,  in  an  oil  and  gas 
region,  me  1911. 

West  Palm  Beach,  city  (pop.  33,693),  co.  seat  of 
Palm  Beaeh  co.,  8E  Fla.,  on  Lake  Worth  (a  la- 
goon) opposite  Palm  Beach,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  bridges.  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  railroad 
and  commercial  center,  and  popular  winter  resort. 
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The  city  was  developed  by  Henry  M.  Flagler'in 
•  1893  and  was  incorporated  in  1894.  A  canal  ex-J 
tends  from  here  to  Lake  Okeechobee.  The  Norton 
Gallery  and  School  of  Art  was  opened  in  1941.  *  - 
West  Paterson  (p&'tursun),  borough  (pop  3,306)", 
NE  N.J.,  near  Paterson,  mo  1914. 
Westphalia  (w&tfal'ya),  Ger.  Wettfalen  (vestfa'- 
lun),  region  and  former  Prussian  province  (7,806 
.  mi  ;  1939  pop  5,209,401),  NW  Germany 
unster  was  the  capital  After  1945  Westphalia 
was  incorporated  into  the  now  state  of  NORTH 
RHINE-WESTPHALIA,  in  the  British  zone  of  occu- 
pation Westphalia  occupies  a  rough  triangle, 
formed  by  a  line  drawn  eastward  from  the  Rhine 
at  the  Dutch  border  to  the  Weser  at  Minden,  a 
line  drawn  from  Minden  southwestward  toJSiegen, 
near  the  Hessian  border,  and  a  line  drawn  to  the 
northwest  from  Siegen  and  parallel  to  the  Rhine 
Drained  by  the  Ems,  Weser,  Ruhr,  and  Lippe 
rivers,  it  is  hilly  in  the  east  and  south  and  forms  a 
low  plain  in  the  northwest  The  land  consists 
partly  of  agricultural  soil,  partly  of  sandy  tracts, 
moors,  and  heaths  The  Ruhr  valley,  in  the  went, 
is  part  of  the  great  Westphahan  coal  basin  and  of 
the  RUHR  district,  one  of  the  world's  most  impor- 
tant industrial  regions  It  is  connected  with  the 
Ems  by  the  Dortmund-Ems  Canal  and  with  the 
Elbe  by  the  Mitteliand  Canal.  Coal  is  mined,  and 
iron,  copper,  and  zinc  as  well  Outside  the  Ruhr 
district,  there  are  important  textile  industries  in  N 
Westphalia,  particularly  at  Bielefeld  Westphalia 
first  appears  as  the  name  of  the  western  third  of  the 
duchy  of  SAXONY  in  the  10th  cent  Unlike  East- 
phalia,  the  eastern  third  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony, 
Westphalia  survived  the  breakup  (1180)  of  the 
Saxon  duchy  as  a  regional  concept,  although  it  lost 
political  unity  The  larger  part  of  Westphalia 
passed  under  the  rule  of  ecclesiastic  princes  —  the 
bishops  of  MPNSTBR,  of  OSNABR^CK,  of  MINDEN, 
and  of  PADERBORN  and  the  archbishops  of  Cologne, 
who  obtained  the  region  around  ARNBBERQ,  known 
as  the  duchy  of  Westphalia  Among  the  temporal 
fiefs  that  emerged  from  the  breakup  of  Saxony 
were  the  counties  of  LIPPE,  HAVKNBBERG,  and 
Mark  All  these  territories  were  later  included  in 
the  Westphahan  Circle  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, formed  c  1600;  this,  however,  comprised  a 
much  larger  area  In  the  12th  cent  the  anarchy  of 
the  local  feudal  lords  and  "robber  barons"  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  secret  VEHMOBRICHT,  whic  h  had  ita 
tenter  at  Arnsberg  In  the  later  Middle  Ages  most 
of  the  important  Westphahan  townw  —  o  g  ,  Mun- 
ster, Otmabruck,  Paderoorn,  Bielefeld,  and  SOEST 
—  prospered  as  memJ>era  of  the  Hanseatic  League 
As  a  result  of  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Cleves, 
which  held  the  counties  of  Ravensberg  and  Mark, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  (terminated 
in  1648  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  signed  at 
Munster  and  Osnabrtick),  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg obtained  Ravensberg,  Mark,  and  the  bishop- 
ric of  Minden,  thus  Prussia  obtained  its  foothold 
in  W  Germany  The  Reformation  had  made  con- 
siderable gams  m  Westphalia  m  the  16th  cent  ,  but 
much  of  the  population  was  regained  by  the  Cath- 
olic Reform  The  bishoprics  of  Miinster,  Pader- 
born,  and  Osnabruck  and  the  due  hy  of  Westphalia 
were  secularized  only  in  1803  by  the  Diet  of  Regens- 
burg  as  a  result  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  ,  they  were 
at  first  partitioned  among  Prussia,  Hauover, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  Ilesse-Kassel,  and  the  grand 
duchy  of  Berg  However,  in  1807,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  Napoleon  seized  all 
Prussian  possessions  W  of  the  Elbe  as  well  as  the 
electorates  of  Hesse-Kassel  and  Hanover  and  the 
duchv  of  Brunswick,  the  northern  section  of  these 
territories,  including  MUnster,  were  directly  an- 
nexed to  Fram  e,  and  the  southern  section  was  con- 
stituted as  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  with  Na- 
poleon's brother  J6r6me  Bonaparte  (see  BONA- 
PARTE, family)  as  king  and  with  Kaasel  its  capital 
The  choice  of  the  name  was  misleading,  for  only  a 
small  part  of  Westphalia  was  included  m  that  king- 
dom, which  collapsed  m  1813  At  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  the  major  part  of  Westphalia  proper  was 
awarded  (1815)  to  Prussia,  and  Hanover,  Hesae- 
Kassel,  and  Brunswick  were  restored  Westphalia 
continued  as  a  Prussian  province  until  1945,  when 
the  German  map  was  remade  by  the  Allies  after  the 
Second  World  War 

Westphalia,  Peace  of,  1648,  general  settlement  end- 
ing the  THIRTY  YEARS  WAR.  The  chief  partici- 
pants in  the  negotiations  were  the  allies,  Sweden 
and  France,  their  opponents,  Spam  and  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire (which  had  been  riven  by  the  war)  together 
with  the  newly  independent  Netherlands  Earlier 
endeavors  to  bring  alxnit  a  general  peace  had  been 
unsuccessful  The  compact  known  as  the  Peace  of 
Prague  (May,  1635)  marked  a  step  in  the  direction 
(of  peace  and  signalized  the  belief  of  the  Protestant 
powers  that  the  Swedish  forces  on  which  they  de- 
pended would  not  be  able  to  maintain  a  prepon- 
derant role  in  Germany,  but  the  conditions  of  the 
compact  were  not  in  accord  with  Kicheheu's  design 
to  break  up  the  imperial  power  The  wai  continued 
despite  offers  of  mediation  from  the  pope  and  the 
king  of  Denmark.  Congresses  were  proposed  and 
discarded.  It  was  not  until  Dec.  25,  1641,  that  a 
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preliminary 'treaty  provided  for  two  concurrent 
conferences — at  Monster  and  at  Osnabruck.  This 
treaty  waa  ratified  in  1642  The  conferences,  hied 
for  1643,  met  in  1644  and  began  serious  work  in 
1645.  The  treaties  were  signed  Oct  24,  1348. 
Through  the  French  and  Swedish  "satisfactions" 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  HOLY  ROMAN  EM- 
PIRE and  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  were  lessened 
Henceforth  the  empire  ceased  to  be  an  effective 
entity  and  was  supplanted  by  modern  German 
states  France  emerged  as  the  dominant  European 
power.  Franco's  sovereignty  over  three  bishoprics 
(Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun)  was  confirmed,  as  was 
French  sovereignty  over  Pmerolo  Breiaach  was 
.made  over  to  France  ALHACE  was  ceded  despite 
ambiguity  of  title,  and  France  was  allowed  to 
fortify  a  garrison  at  Philippsburg  Sweden  ob- 
tained W  Pomerama,  including  the  island  of  Rttgen 
and  Stettin,  the  archbishopric  (but  not  the  city) 
of  Bremen  and  the  adjoining  bishopric  of  Verden; 
and  Wismar  and  the  island  of  Pol.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  the  old  electoral 
vote  should  remain  with  Bavana  while  the  Rhen- 
ish Palatinate,  with  a  new  electoral  vote,  was  as- 
signed to  Charles  Louis,  the  son  of  Frederick  the 
Winter  King  The  Swiss  Confederation  and  the  in- 
(dependent  Netherlands  were  explicitly  recognised. 
The  elector  of  Brandenburg  received  compensation 
for  Pomerama,  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  for  Pol 
and  part  of  Wwmar  The  outcome  of  the  religious 
deliberations  wan  significant  Extreme  Catholic 
claims  were  disallowed,  but  the  provision  that  any 
future  ruler  would,  on  changing  his  religion,  bo 
forced  to  give  up  his  holdings  checked  the  growth 
of  Protestant  power  The  era  of  religious  warfare 
was  over,  and  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  was  the  first 
general  attempt  at  toleration 

West  Pittston,  residential  borough  (pop  7,943),  NE 
Pa ,  on  the  Susquehanna  and  near  Wilkes-Barre, 
me  1867  Fort  Jenkins  was  built  near  here  in  1772. 

West  Plains,  city  (pop  4,026),  co  seat  of  Howell 
co  ,  S  Mo  ,  SE  of  Springfield  and  near  the  Ark  line; 
laid  out  c  1858.  It  is  a  livestock  market,  with  some 
manufacturing 

West  Point.  1  City  (pop  3,591),  W  Ga ,  on  the 
Chattahoochee  and  N  of  Columbus,  me  1831  as 
Franklin,  named  West  Point  1832  It  is  a  shipping 
center  for  a  farm  area  and  has  varied  industries 

2  City  (pop  5,627),  co  seat  of  Clay  co  ,  NE  Miss  , 
NW  of  Columbus,  me    1858     It  is  the  trade,  rail, 
and  processing  center  for  a  cotton,  dairy,  livestock, 
and  timber  area    A  Negro  junior  college  is  here. 

3  City  (pop    2,510),  co   seat  of  Cuming  co  ,  NE 
Nebr  ,  NW  of  Omaha  and  on  the  Elkhoni,  inc 
1858    A  farm  trade  center,  it  has  a  countv  museum 
and  a  paik    4  Industrial  town  (pop.  1,947),  E  Va  , 
E  of   Richmond  where  the  Mattapom  and   Pa- 
munkoy  rivers  join,  settled  in  the  17th  cent ,  inc 
1870    It  has  a  paper  mill. 

West  Point,  U  S  military  reservation,  since  1802 
seat  of  the  UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY 
West  Point,  on  the  high  west  bank  of  the  Hudson 
c  50  mi  N  of  New  York  city,  was  the  site  of  Revo- 
lutionary forts  guarding  the  Hudson  Constitution 
Island,  in  the  river,  is  in  the  reservation  The  plan 
of  Benedict  ARNOLD  to  surrender  (1780)  West  Point 
to  the  British  was  discovered  with  the  capture  of 
Major  John  Andr6 

Westport  1  Residential  town  (pop  8,258),  SW 
Conn  ,  settled  1645-50,  me  1835  It  has  varied 
manufactures  'Many  writers  and  artists  live  in 
the  town,  and  theie  is  a  summer  theater  1  Resort 
and  industrial  town  (pop  4,134),  SE  Mass,  be- 
tween Fall  River  and  New  Bedford,  settled  1670, 
set  off  from  Dartmouth  1787  3  District  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo  It  was  platted  as  a  town  in  1833,  there- 
after becoming  an  outfitting  point  for  westward 
travel  Francis  Parkman  described  it  in  The  Oregon 
Trail  In  the  Civil  War  battle  of  Westport,  Oct 
21-23.  1864,  Sterling  Price's  Confederate  army, 
caught  between  the  Union  forces  of  Alfred  Pleason- 
ton  and  S  R  Curtis,  was  decisively  defeated, 
thus  ending  the  last  Confederate  invasion  of  the 
Far  West 

West  Prussia,  Ger  Westpreussen  (vSst'proisun), 
former  province  of  PRUSSIA,  extending  8  from  the 
Baltic  Sea  between  Pomerama  on  the  west  and 
East  Prussia  on  the  east  The  larger  part  of  the 
region  belonged  to  Poland  until  the  Polish  parti- 
tions of  1772  and  1793  and  was  known  historically 
as  Pomerelia  (Ger  Pommerdlen,  see  POMERINIA), 
thm  part  included  Danzig,  the  provincial  capital 
The  rest  of  the  province,  including  Marieuwerder, 
was  taken  from  original  Prussian  territory,  i  e  , 
from  East  Prussia  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  (1919) 
gave  most  of  West  Prussia  to  Poland  (see  POLISH 
CORRIDOR)  and  made  DANZIG  and  its  environs  a 
free  city  The  remainder  of  West  Prussia  was  di- 
vided between  the  Prussian  province  of  GKENZ- 
MARK  POHEN  WEST  PHUSHiA  and  the  district  (1,130 
sq  mi  ,  1939  pop  277,430)  of  West  Prussia,  in- 
corporated with  the  provim  e  of  East  Prussia.  The 
whole  territory  again  was  annexed  to  Germany  at 
the  outbreak  (1939)  of  the  Second  World  War, 
but  in  1945  the  Potsdam  Conference  placed  it 
under  Polish  administration 

West  Quoddy  Head,  promontory  in  the  Atlantic, 
ttE  Maine,  SE  of  Lubec,  the  most  easterly  point  in 
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the  continental  United  States.  It  has  a  U.S  coast 

guard  station  and  a  lighthouse. 
Westray,  island  (11,631  acres,  pop    1,269),  off  N 

Scotland,  one  of  the  Orkneys.   It  has  a  lighthouse 

and  ruins  of  a  castle  (15th  cent )  and  a  church 

(12th  rent )    Pierowall  is  the  population  center 
West  Reading  (rfi'dlng),  industrial  borough  (pop. 

4,907),  SE  Pa  ,  on  the  Schuv  Ikill  and  near  Reading. 

It  has  a  paper  mill  and  textile  plants 
West  Riding:  see  YORKSHIRE,  England. 
West  River,  China  see  Si 
West  Roman  Empire:  see  Roman  Empire  under 

ROME 
West  Rutland,  town   (pop    2.922),  W  Vt  ,  W  of 

Proctor  and  Rutland,  from  which  it  was  set  off  in 

1886     It  includes  some  of  the  state's  foremost 

marble  quarries 
West  Saint  Paul,  city  (pop    5,733),  SE  Minn,  a 

suburb  of  St   Paul 
West  Salem  (sa'lum)     1  Citv  (pop    1,490),  NW 

Oregon,  on  the  Willamette  opposite  Salem,  me 

1914    It  is  a  lumbering  and  fruit-prot  esMng  centei 

2  Village  (pop   1,254),  W  Wis  ,  near  the  La  Crosse 
river  NE  of  La  Crosse,  m  a  farm  and  dairy  area, 
inc    1893     Ilamhn  Garland  was  born  near  here 

West  Spitsbergen*  see  SPITHBKKGKN 

West  Springfield,  industrial  town  (pop  17,135),  SW 
Mass,  near  the  Connecticut  opposite  Springfield, 
settled  c  1660,  set  off  from  Springfield  1774  It 
produces  chiefly  mat  hmerv  and  paper 

West  Stockbndge,  resort  town  (pop  1,062),  W 
Mass  ,  near  the  N  Y  line,  settled  1766,  set  off  from 
Stockbndge  1774 

West  Terre  Haute  (tf'ru  hat',  to1 're  hut'),  suburban 
city  (pop.  3,729),  Vigo  to  ,  W  Ind  ,  near  Terre 
Haute 

West  Union  1  Citv  (pop  2,059),  co  seat  of  Fayette 
co  ,  NE  Iowa,  NE  of  Waterloo,  me  1857  It  is  a 
trade  and  processing  centei  in  a  farm  and  dairj 
area  The  county  fan  is  held  here  Echo  Valley 
State  Park  is  near  bv  2  Village  (pop  1,434),  co 
seat  of  Adams  co  ,  SW  Ohio,  near  the  Ohio  river  W 
of  Portsmouth,  m  a  tobacco  area,  laid  out  1804 

3  Town  (pop   1,020),  co  seat  of  Doddiidge  co  ,  N 
WVa,  W  of  Clarksburg,  m  a  farm  region,  me 
1860 

West  View,  residential  borough  (pop.  7,215),  Al- 
legheny co  ,  SW  Pa  ,  near  Pittsburgh,  uu  1905 

Wesrville,  town  (pop  4,115),  N  N  S  ,  S  of  Pictou 
It  is  a  coal  mining  center 

Westville.  1  Village  (pop  3,446),  K  111  ,  8  of  Dan- 
ville, in  a  coal,  gram,  and  stock-farm  area,  platted 
1873,  me  1896  2  Borough  (pop  3,585),  SW  N  J  , 
on  the  Delaware,  southern  suburb  of  Camden ,  me 
1924. 

West  Virginia,  state  (24,282  sq  mi  ,  1940  pop 
1,901,974,  1949  estimated  pop  1,941,000),  K  cen- 
tral United  States,  admitted  1861  as  the  35th  state. 
CHARLESTON  is  the  capital,  HUNTIN<»TON  the  larg- 
est city  Extremely  irregular  both  in  outline  and 
topography,  West  Virginia  has  l>een  called  by  a 
native  "a  good  Htate  for  the  shape  it's  in  "  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  VIRGINIA,  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio  bound  it  around  the  compass  About  one 
sixth  of  the  state  is  m  the  valley  and  ridge  prov- 
ince, which  lies  east  of  the  esc  arpment  known  as  the 
Allegheny  Front  extending  northeast -south  west 
from  Keyser,  near  Maryland,  to  Bluefield,  near 
Virginia  The  Potomac  river  (whuh,  with  its 
North  Branch,  forms  the  line  with  Maryland) 
drains  most  of  this  area,  whic  h  me  hides  the  Eastern 
Panhandle  West  Virginia  slopes  down  to  its 
lowest  level  (240  ft  )  here,  near  HARPERS  1  KRRY, 
where  the  Shenandoah  JOUIH  the  Potomac,  and  also 
reaches  its  highest  point  (4,860  ft  )  in  Sprue  e  Knob, 
in  Pendleton  co  The  Alleghenv  plateau  west  of 
the  escarpment,  covers  most  of  West  Virginia, 
which  has  the  highest  mean  altitude  (1,500  ft  )  of 
any  state  east  of  the  Mississippi  The  waters  of 
this  section  eventuajlv  reach  the  OHIO  (which 
forms  the  whole  northwest  boundary,  277  mi  ,  with 
Ohio)  through  such  tributaries  as  the  Tug  lork 
and  the  Big  Sandy  (these  two  separate  the  state 
from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  in  the  south  and 
west),  the  New  River  and  the  Kanawha  (which 
combine  to  make  the  most  important  waterway 
entirely  within  the  state),  the  Little  Kanawha, 
and  the  Cheat  and  the  Monongahela  Rainfall  and 
temperature  vary  c  onsiderablv ,  though  the  c  lunate 
is  generally  of  the  humid,  continental  tvpe,  with 
hot  summers  (exc  ept  in  the  highest  parts)  and  cool 
to  cold  winters  Except  m  the  river  bottom-lands 
(2  mi  at  their  broadest  in  the  Ohio  vallov),  a  few 
small  plateaus,  and  the  northern  end  of  the  rolling, 
fertile  Valley  of  Virginia  in  the  Eastern  Panhandle, 
farming  is  not  extensive,  corn,  hay,  apples,  Irish 
potatoes,  and  wheat  and  other  grains  are  the  prin- 
cipal crops  The  population  is  nevertheless  more 
than  70  percent  rural.  West  Virginia  leads  the 
Union  in  production  of  bituminous  coal,  with  more 
than  half  of  its  55  counties  engaged  in  mining 
Next  to  coal  and  coke,  the  most  valuable  industrial 
products  are  iron,  steel,  and  metals,  glass  and  glass- 
ware; chemical  and  allied  products;  construction 
materials,  lumber  and  wood  products  (formerly 
even  more  important  in  this  still  heavily  forested 
state);  clothing  and  textiles;  and  petroleum  and 
natural  gas.  WHEELING,  third  largest  city  and 
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metropolis  of  the  Northern  Panhandle,  the  narrow 
sliver  of  land  jutting  northward  between  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  is  the  principal  industrial  center. 
Remains  of  the  MOUND  BUILDERS  are  much  m 
evidence,  especially  m  the  Ohio  valley,  but  when 
white  men  first  appeared  m  the  region  it  was  a 
common  hunting  ground  (and  therefore  a  battle- 
ground) for  the  Indians  The  first  exploration  was 
made  in  1671  by  Thomas  Batts  and  Robert  Fallam, 
who,  under  directions  from  the  veteran  frontiers- 
man Abraham  Wood,  crossed  the  Alleghemes  to 
the  New  River,  probably  reaching  a  point  near 
the  present  line  between  West  Virginia  and  Vir- 
ginia In  1673  James  Needham  and  Gabriel  Arthur 
visited  what  is  now  Tennessee,  and  Arthur,  who 
remained  with  the  Cherokee,  claimed  to  have  ac- 
toin named  them  on  the  war  path  as  far  northward 
as  the  Ohio  river,  possibly  passing  through  the 
western  part  of  Virginia  Bacon's  Rebellion  (1676) 
may  have  been  a  factor  in  the  temporary  lack  of 
interest  m  expanding  the  fur  trade,  which  had 
prompted  these  explorations,  until  the  18th  cent 
In  1716  a  party  headed  by  Alexander  Spotswood, 
governor  of  Virginia,  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the 
Valley  of  Virginia  and  claimed  the  territory  for 
George  I  The  fur  trader  John  Van  Meter  explored 
(c  1725)  the  Potomac,  and  South  Branch  valleys 
and,  returning  to  New  Jersev,  urged  his  sons  to 
settle  in  that  part  of  Virginia  However,  tradition 
has  it  that  Morgan  Morgan  made  the  first  settle- 
ment in  what  is  now  West  Virginia,  on  Mill  Creek, 
near  Bunker  Hill,  in  present  Berkeley  eo  ,  probably 
in  1731  (rather  than  1726,  the  date  recorded  on  the 
monument  which  marks  the  site)  About  the  same 
time  Germans  and  Scotc  h-Irish  from  Penns>  Ivania 
began  settling  in  the  region  In  1746  a  ptone  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Potomac  to  mark  the  limit  of  Baron  Fairfax's 
grant,  which  George  Washington  helped  to  survey 
a  few  vears  later  Hampshire,  the  state's  oldest 
count> ,  was  formed  in  1754,  and  in  1762  the  house 
of  burgesses  authorized  the  platting  of  two  towns 
for  the  region,  Romney  and  Mecklenburg  (now 
Shepherdstown)  Settlements  were  even  made 
beyond  the  mountains,  and  in  1749  the  OHIO  COM- 
PANY was  granted  a  large  domain  But  dunng  the 
last  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  expansion  was 
not  only  halted  but  transmontane  settleis  and 
traders  were  driven  back  until  the  French  aban- 
doned Fort  Duquesne  in  1758  and  the  English 
went  on  to  occupy  the  Ohio  valley  In  defianc  e  of 
the  royal  proclamation  of  1763,  which  forbade  set- 
tlements W  of  the  Alleghemes,  upwards  of  25,000 
people  were  living  on  the  upper  Ohio  and  its 
tributaries  before  the  Americ  an  Revolution  Al- 
though the  Indians  had  c  eded  their  lands  W  of  the 
Alleghemes  and  S  of  the  Ohio,  they  nevertheless 
bitterly  resented  the  white  man's  advanc  e,  and  the 
cowardly  murder  of  the  family  of  the  Indian  c  hief 
James  LOGAN  brought  on  Lord  Dunmore's  War 
(see  DUNMORK,  JOHN  MURRAY,  4ra  EARL  ot)  De- 
feated at  Point  Pleasant  (Oc  fc  10,  1774),  the  In- 
dians of  this  region  not  only  lost  their  hold  on  the 
Ohio  valley  but,  forced  to  accoid  a  healthy  respect 
to  the  colonial  militiamen,  were  thus  prevented 
from  forming  an  early  alliance  with  the  British  in 
the  American  Revolution,  a  prospect  that  could 
have  proved  disastrous  to  the  patriot  c  ause  There 
were,  however,  during  the  war  three  major  inva- 
sions by  Indians,  led  by  British  officers  The  suc- 
cessful expedition  of  George  Rogers  Clark  in  the 
West  subsequently  cut  the  laids  to  a  minimum 
After  the  war,  the  region  overwhelmingly  favored 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
though  local  law  enforcement  among  the  55,873 
inhabitants  of  the  area  now  comprising  the  state 
(1790  census)  was  rather  scanty  However,  the 
opening  of  the  Mississippi,  the  c  oming  of  the  steam- 
boat, and  the  completion  (1818)  of  the  NATIONAL 
ROAD  from  Cumberland,  Mel  ,  to  Wheeling  brought 
growth  and  prosperity  There  was  left  among  the 
inhabitants  a  long-smouldering  resentment  at  the 
continued  political  domination  of  the  tidewater 
Two  of  the  prim  ipal  gnevanc  es  revolved  around 
slavery  Under  Virginia  law ,  slaves  could  be  taxed 
at  a  lower  rate  than  cattle,  yet  their  numbers  were 
considered  in  apportionment  of  representation  in 
the  state  assembly  Since  there  weie  very  few 
slaves  in  the  region,  the  transmontane  people  quite 
justifiably  felt  themselves  disc  nminated  against  in 
the  matters  of  taxation  and  representation  They 
also  claimed  that  funds  for  public  works  were  un- 
equally distributed  The  new  Virginia  c  onstitution 
ratified  in  1830  brought  no  relief,  but  another  new 
charter,  approved  m  1851,  effected  «  compromise 
by  which  representation  in  the  lower  house  was 
based  on  white  population  and  universal  white 
manhood  suffrage  was  granted  The  onerous  tax 
burden  and  tidewater  domination  of  the  senate 
continued  The  Harpers  Ferry  raid  (1869)  staged 
by  John  Brown  hod  the  effect  of  uniting  most 
Southerners,  except  those  m  the  western  part  of 
Virginia,  m  the  intensified  sectional  conflict  over 
slavery  The  Virginia  legislature,  on  its  second  try, 
after  Fort  Sumter,  passed  (April  17,  1861)  an 
ordinance  of  secession,  which  was  approved  on  May 
21  over  the  overwhelming  opposition  of  the  north- 
western counties  In  1776  when  the  new  colony  of 


Vandalia  had  been  considered  and  again  in  1783 
when  the  state  of  Westsylvania  had  been  proposed, 
circumstances  prevented  the  realization  of  the 
separatist  sentiments  of  the  western  frontiersmen 
in  Virginia.  Now,  at  last.  Virginia's  secession  and 
the  Civil  War  furnished  them  an  opportunity  they 
were  quick  to  grasp  On  June  11,  1861,  at  wheel- 
ing, delegates  representing  most  of  Virginia's  west- 
ern counties  nullified  the  Virginia  ordinance  of 
secession,  declared  the  offices  of  the  state  govern- 
ment at  Richmond  to  be  vacated,  and  formed  the 
"restored  government"  of  Virginia,  with  Francis  H. 
PIEHPONT  as  governor.  Creation  of  a  new  state  was 
joyfully  approved  in  the  popular  referendum  of  Oct. 
24,  and  in  Nov  ,  1861 ,  another  convention  at 
Wheeling  began  to  draft  the  state  constitution 
which  was  approved  m  April,  1862  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  proclaimed  (April  20,  1863)  ad- 
mission of  the  new  state,  quite  sensibly  called  West 
Virginia,  to  be  effective  60  days  hence,  and  on 
June  20,  1863,  Arthur  I  BOREMAN  was  inaugu- 
rated as  its  first  governor  Pierpont  and  his  "re- 
stored government"  of  Virginia  had,  of  course, 
consented  to  the  formation  of  a  new  state,  thereby 
technically  fulfilling  the  provision  m  the  Constitu- 
tion that  says  "no  now  States  shall  be  formed  or 
erected  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  State 
without  the  Consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress  "  The 
Piorpont  government  then  withdiew  to  Alexan- 
dria, Va  Meanwhile,  the  Confederates  had  failed 
dismally  in  their  attempt  to  hold  on  to  the  region 
as  Union  forces  fiom  Ohio,  under  the  over-all  com- 
mand of  Gen  George  B  Me  Clellan  and  then,  when 
he  was  called  to  higher  things,  under  Gen  William 
S  Rosecrans,  were  victonous  in  battles  at  PhiJippi 
(June  3,  1861),  Rich  Mt  (July  11),  Conick's  Foul 
(July  13),  and  Carmfex  Ferry  (Sept  10)  After 
Gen  Robert  E  Lee's  attempt  to  rally  the  Con- 
federate forces  failed,  ending  in  defeat  at  Cheat 
Mt  (Sept  12-13),  the  Confederates  made  no 
serious  endeavor  to  lecover  the  region,  although 
guerrilla  fighting  continued  througnout  the  war. 
Rosecrans'a  victoiy  at  Gauley  Bridge  in  Nov, 
1862,  further  extended  Union  control  to  the  lower 
Kanawha  valley  Many  West  Virginians  remained 
loyal  to  the  old  state,  \  irgima,  notably  Gen 
Tnomas  J  (Stonewall)  Jac  kson,  next  to  Lee  the 
South's  greatest  general.  His  only  sister,  Laura 
Jackson  Arnold,  was,  however,  astaunc  h  supporter 
of  the  Union,  and  such  a  division  in  allegiance  was 
common  in  many  families  Slavery  was  abolished 
in  1865,  but  it  was  not  until  1872  that  the  state 
established  the  Negro's  right  to  vote  and  to  hold 
public  office  After  the  Civil  War,  while  under 
Republican  ( ontrol,  West  Virginia  disfranchised 
(1866)  bv  constitutional  amendment  all  who  had 
aided  the  Confederacy,  but  after  the  Democrats 
came  into  power  (whi<  h  they  held  for  some  20 
years),  this  act  was  annulled  (1871)  by  the  Hick 
Amendment  The  new  state  constitution  adopted 
in  1872  is,  with  numerous  amendments,  still  in 
effect  After  shuttling  bac  k  and  forth  between 
Wheeling  and  Charleston,  the  c  apital  bee  ame  fixed 
at  Charleston  in  1885,  the  result  of  an  elec  tion  held 
in  1877  Late  in  the  19th  cent  West  Virginia,  with 
its  huge  mineral  resources,  began  its  great  indus- 
trial expansion,  marked  by  a  change  from  the  self- 
sufficient  economy  of  local  c  ommunities  to  the  de- 
pendonc  e  on  industry  's  profits  and  labor's  wag«>s 
and  by  immigration  from  Northern  states  Two 
world  wars  brought  boom  periods  to  the  mines  and 
the  mills,  but  hardlj  exhausted  the  state's  subsoil 
wealth  The  discovery  in  1943  of  a  large  salt  de- 
posit (2,400  sq  mi)  excited  the  Northern  Pan- 
handle, lx>e-aiise  it  will  he  of  great  importance  to  ita 
rapidlj  developing  chemical  industry  Labor  has 
grown  with  industry,  and  most  of  West  Virginia's 
miners,  who  generally  live  in  rural  communities, 
not  industrial  towns,  belong  to  the  United  iMino 
Workers  of  America  Their  periodic  strikes,  by 
which  they  have  steadilv  improved  their  standard 
of  liv  mg,  are  often  marked  by  violence  Politic-ally, 
the  state,  which  was  controlled  for  the  most  part 
by  the  Republicans  from  the  mid-1890s  to  the 
early  1930s  when  the  Democ  rats  (who  repealed  in 
1934  the  state  prohibition  law  in  effect  since  1914) 
regained  ascendunc  y,  is  no  longer  definitely  in  tho 
pocket  of  either  party  Among  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  West  Virginia  are  West  Vir- 
ginia Umv  at  Morgantown  and  Davis  and  Elkins 
College  at  Elkins  Seel  C  Davis,  Emily  Johnston, 
and  others,  ed  ,  A  Bibliography  of  West  Virginia 
(1939),J  P  Hale,  Tratts- Allegheny  Pioneers  (1886, 
2d  ed  ,  1931),  C  H  Ambler,  Sectionalism  in  Ftr- 
giniafrom  177(>  to  18t>l  (1910)  and  West  Virginia, 
the  Mountain  State  (1940),  J  M  Callahan,  Semi- 
centennial History  of  West  Virginia  (1913),  J  C. 
McGregor,  The  Disruption  of  Virginia  (1922);  M. 
Conley,  ed  ,  The  West  Virginia  Encyclopedia 
(1929),  T  C  Donelly,  The  Government  of  West 
Virginia  (1935),  Federal  Writers'  Project,  West 
Virginia  a  Guide  to  the  Mountain  State  (1941): 
Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  First  Constitutional 
Convention  of  West  Virginia  (1861-1863)  (ed.  by 
C.  H.  Ambler  and  others,  1943) 
West  Virginia  University,  at  Morgantown;  land- 
grant  and  state  supported,  coeducational;  opened 
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1807,  chartered  1867  and  1868  It  has  colleges  of 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  home  economics,  arts 
and  sciences;  education,  engineering  and  mechanic 
arts  (with  a  school  of  mines),  law;  and  pharmacy. 
It  also  has  schools  of  journalism,  medicine  (two 
v  ears),  music,  and  physical  education  and  athletics 
There  is  a  state  geological  and  economic  survey 

West  Warwick  (wor'wflc,  wS'rlk) ,  textile  town  (pop. 
18,188),  central  R  I  ,  set  off  from  Warwick  and  inc 
1913  It  includes  tho  villages  Crompton,  Contro- 
ville,  and  River  Point  (the  administrative  center). 

Westwego  (westwS'go),  town  (pop  4,992),  SE  La  , 
near  New  Orleans  It  is  a  port  with  sea-food 
proc  easing  and  chemical  manufacture 

Westwood.  1  Lumber  "company  town"  (pop 
5,064),  N  Calif ,  NW  of  Reno,  Nev  2  Town  (pop 
.1.376),  E  Mass  ,  8W  of  Dedham,  settled  1640,  set 
off  from  Dedham  1897  Some  old  buildings  are 
preserved  3  Residential  borough  (pop  5,388),  NE 
N  J  ,  N  of  Haekcnsaek,  me  1894 

West  Wyoming  (w!6'mmg),  borough  (pop  2,992), 
NE  Pa  ,  on  the  Susquehanna  and  near  Wilkes- 
Barre,  me  1898 

West  York,  industrial  borough  (pop  5,590),  HE  Pa  , 
near  York;  me  1905  Its  manufactures  include 
machinery,  pottery,  and  furniture 

Wetaskiwin  (wg'ta'sklwm),  city  (pop  2,645),  een- 
ti  al  Alta  ,  8  of  Edmonton  It  is  a  railroad  junction 
m  a  mixed  farming  area,  with  adjacent  coal  mines, 
oil  welln,  and  natural  gas 

Wetherell,  Elizabeth :  see  WARNFK,  SUSAN  BOOEKT. 

Wethersfield    (we'dhurzfeld),    town    (pop     9,644), 

<  entral  Conn,  on  the  Connecticut  adjoining  H 
Hartford,  settled  1633-34  hv  John  Oldham  and 
others    A  massacre  by  Pequot  Indians  occurred  m 
1 637    One  of  the  oldest  towns  m  the  state,  Wethers- 
held  still  has  many  18th-<onturv  buildings,  though 
the  old  section  was  damaged  in  the  1936  flood  of 
the  Connecticut 

Wetmore,  Alexander,  1886-,  American  biologist,  b 
North  Freedom,  Sauk  co,  Wis  ,  grad  Univ  of 
Kansas  (B  A  ,  1912),  I'h  D  George  Washington 
Umv  ,  1920  He  worked  (1910-24)  with  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey  of  the  U  S  Dept  of  Agra  ul- 
ture — the  bureau  is  now  pait  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service — and  after  1925  was  associated 
with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (as  secretary 
from  1945)  An  authority  on  birds,  he  wrote 
numerous  papers  and  books  on  tho  classification 
and  distribution  of  birds  and  on  fossil  birds 

Wetterhorn  (vt5'turh6rn").  peak  12,149  ft  high, 
Switzerland,  in  the  Bernese  Alps 

Wettin  (vp'ten),  illustrious  German  dynasty, 
branches  of  whuh  ruled  in  Saxonv  ,  Thurmgia,  Po- 
land, Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  Bulgaria  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  f  astle  of  Wettin,  a  small 
town  on  the  Saale  and  near  Halle  The  family 
r  ame  into  prominence  m  the  l()th  cent  as  leaders 
in  the  German  drive  to  the  cast,  whi<  h  made  Saxony 
and  Lusatia  German  It  acquired  (ell 00)  the 
margraviate  of  Meissen  and  soon  expanded  its 
domains  to  imlude  most  of  SAXONY  and  THUHIN- 
c,i\  In  1425  FREDERICK  I  was  made  elector  of 
Saxonv  The  Wettin  holdings  were  repeatedly 
subdivided  The  most  important  division  was  that 
of  1485,  which  established  the  Ernestine  line  and 
the  Alhertine  line,  named  for  Frederick  1's  two 
sons,  Ernest  and  Albert  The  electoral  title  and 
most  of  Saxonv  passed  (1547)  from  the  Ernestine 
to  the  Albertmo  line  as  a  result  of  the  defeat  and 

<  apture  of  Elector  JOHN  FHJ-  n*  KICK  I  at  Mlmlberg 
The    Ernestine    line    retained    its    possessions   m 
Thurmgia  but  split  into  several  c  ol lateral  branches 
In  1918,  when  the  house  of  Wettin  was  deposed  in 
Thurmgia  and  Saxom ,  its  Thurmgian  holdings 
consisted  of  the  grand  duchy  of  S  \XE~WFIM <ut- 
EinkNACH  and  of  the  duchies  of  S\xr-CoBUito- 
GOTHA,  SAXE-MEININOEN,  and  SAXK-ALTEN- 
miKCt    From  the  branc  h  of  Saxe-Cohurg-Gotha  the 
Belgian,   English,   and  Bulgarian  d\  nasties  were 
descended  through,  respec  tivelv,  LEOPOLD  I  of  tho 
Belgians,  Prince  ALBFRT  (prince  consort  of  Queen 
Vic  tona),  and  FFRDINAND  I  of  Bulgaria    The  Eng- 
lish house  changed  its  name  to  WINDSOR,  the  Bul- 
garian branch  was  deposed  in  1946    F»  KWNAND  II 
of  Portugal,  a  cousin  of  Prince  Albert,  married 
Queen  Maria  II  of  Portugal,  but  the  Portuguese 
dynasty   retained   the   name   of   Braganza     The 
Albertine  line,  whic  h  ruled  in  Saxonv ,  obtained 
hereditary  roval  rank  in  1806,  it  also  ruled  Poland 
from  1697  to  1764  (see  AUGUSTUS  II  and  AUQU&- 
TITS  III) 

Wetumka  (wltum'ka),  city  (pop  2,340),  E  central 
Okla  ,  near  the  Canadian  river  8E  of  Oklahoma 
<1itv  ,  settled  by  the  Creek  Indians 

Wetumpka  (wltum'ku),  city  (pop  3,089),  co  seat 
of  Elmore  co  ,  central  Ala  ,  NNE  of  Montgomery 
and  below  Jordan  Dam  on  the  Coosa,  in  a  farm 
area  It  has  a  textile  mill.  Indian  mounds  and 
village  sites  are  numerous.  Near  by  is  the  site  of 
18th-century  Fort  Toulouse. 

Wetzlar  (vets'lar),  city  (pop.  22,530),  Hesse,  W 
Germany,  on  the  Lahri  and  W  of  Giessen  Situated 
in  an  iron-mining  region,  it  has  a  metallurgical  in- 
dustry as  well  as  an  important  optical  industry 
(cameras,  microscopes,  and  binoculars).  Wetzlar 
was  a  free  imperial  city  from  1180  until  1803  In 
1693  the  supreme  court  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
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plro  (Oer.  Reichtkammergerichf)  was  transferred 
here  from  Spoyer  Goethe  was  a  young  lawyer  here 
when  he  met  (1772)  Charlotte  Buff,  the  Lotte  m 
his  Werther.  Wetzlar  was  awarded  to  Prussia  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  formed  an  enclave  be- 
tween Nassau  and  Upper  Hesse  It  suffered  con- 
siderable destruction  in  the  Second  World  War, 
among  the  damaged  buildings  was  the  Church  of 
8t  Mary  (8th-15th  cent  ,  restored  1900  1910) 

Wewahitchka  (we'wuhTeh'ku,  we"wo-),  town  (pop 
1,022),  co  seat  of  Gulf  co  ,  NW  Ha  ,  on  Dead  Lake 
SW  of  Tallahassee,  me  1925  Tupelo  honey  is 
shipped  from  here 

Wewak  (wa'wak,  wO'wak),  town,  on  NE  New  Gui- 
nea, in  the  Territory  of  New  Guinea,  NW  of 
Madang  There  are  coconut  plantations  In  the 
Second  World  War  a  Japanese  air  base  established 
here  in  1942  was  taken  in  1944  by  Allied  forces 

Wewoka  (wewcVku),  city  (pop  10,315),  co  seat  of 
Semmole  f  o  ,  c  entral  Okla  ,  8E  of  Oklahoma  City, 
in  an  oil  section  It  was  settled  m  1902  on  the  site 
of  an  Indian  village  and  incorporated  as  a  town  m 
1907,  as  a  city  in  1925 

Wexford  (wMcs'furd),  maritime  county  (910  sq  mi  , 
pop  91,855),  8E  Ireland,  in  Lemstor  The  county 
seat  is  tho  port  town  of  Wexford  The  land  is  low 
and  fertile,  hut  on  the  western  border  Mt  Lemster 
rises  to  2,610  ft  The  Slanev  is  the  principal  river 
Carnsore  Point  is  the  southeastern  extremity  of 
Ireland  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  The 
county  exports  barley,  butter,  pigs,  poultry,  and 
eggs  Fishing  is  of  some  importance  There  are 
manv  evidences  of  the  Danish  occ  upation  of  Wex- 
ford, the  name  of  the  county  itself  being  Danish  in 
origin  It  was  organized  as  a  shire  c  1200 

Wexford,  urban  district  (pop  12,308),  county  town 
of  Co  Wexford,  Ireland,  on  Wexford  Harbour, t 
which  is  formed  b>  the  Slanev  river  estuary  Wex-' 
ford  had  several  castles,  gates,  and  town  walls,  but 
there  are  few  remains  English  invaders  landed 
here  and  signed  a  treaty  with  the  lush  in  1169. 
Oliver  Cromwell  attacked  the  town  in  1649,  and 
rebels  made  it  their  headquarters  in  1798  Sclsker, 
St  Selskor,  or  St  Sepulchre  Abl>ev  dates  from  the 
1 2th  c  ent  Of  interest  are  the  Chun  h  of  St  Patnc  k 
and  the  old  Bull  Ring  (scene  of  bull  fights)  The 
Roman  Catholic  bishop's  palac  e  of  the  dioc  ese  of 
Ferns  is  here,  but  the  cathedral  is  at  Enmscorthy 
Wexfoid  was  once  noted  for  its  fairs  and  tour- 
neys 

Wey  (wa),  rivers  in  England  1  Dorsetshire,  enter- 
ing the  English  Channel  at  Wev  mouth  2  Surrey, 
35  mi  long,  rising  in  two  hranc  lies,  one  W  of  Alton, 
Hampshire,  tho  other  W  of  Hahlemere,  Surrey, 
they  join  near  Farnham  and  flow  NE  past  Godal- 
ming,  Guildford,  and  Woking  to  the  Thames  at 
Wev  bridge  It  is  navigable  below  Godalmmg 

Weyauwega  (wlAwe'gu),  city  (pop  1,173),  central 
Wis  ,  NW  of  Appleton,  settled  c  1850,  me  as  a  city 
1939  It  is  a  farm  trade  c  enter 

Weybndge,  Surrey,  England  see  WVITON  AND 
WEYBRII>C,L 

Weyburn  (wa'hurn),  city  (pop  7,003),  SE  Sask  , 
SE  of  Regma  It  is  a  trade  center  for  an  agricul- 
tural region,  has  grain  elevators,  flour  nulls,  and 
dairies,  and  manufac  tures  bricks  and  mac  hinery 

Weyden,  Roger  van  der  (van'  dur  wl'dun,  Flemish 
van  dur  vl'duii),  c  1400-1 4b4.  early  Flemish  mas- 
ter, known  also  as  Roger  do  la  Pasture,  successor 
to  tho  Van  Evcks  as  head  of  tho  Flemish  school  of 
painting  He  is  thought  to  have  been  apprenticed 
to  Robert  Cum  pin  and  was  admitted  to  tho  paint- 
ers' guild  of  Tournai  in  1432  By  1435  lie  was  set- 
tled in  Brussels,  where  he  became  painter  to  the 
city  and  exec  uted  many  famous  works  for  church- 
es, guilds,  and  private  patrons  In  1449  he  made  a 
journey  to  Italv  ,  he  was  received  there  with  ac- 
<  lairn  and  was  given  various  c  ommissions  Return- 
ing to  Brussels,  he  spent  his  last  years  in  producing 
the  painting  Last  Judgment  for  the  hospital  of 
Beaune  and  two  triptychs,  Nativity  and  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  all  famous  works  Despite  his  Italian 
journey,  Roger  shows  almost  no  Italian  influence 
Nor  can  his  work  be  confused  with  that  of  his 
predecessors  and  rivals,  the  Van  Eycks  Although 
it  lias  the  same  absolute  clarity  and  luminous 
glazed  color,  it  13  much  more  dramatic  and  severe 
in  every  respect  While  the  religious  painting  of 
the  Van  Eycks  is  beatific,  that  of  Van  der  Weyden 
is  somber  and  often  tragic  A  favorite  theme  is  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  of  which  a  splendid  ex- 
ample is  m  the  Esconal  Works  attributed  to  Van 
der  Weyden  are  in  many  European  galleries, 
notably  those  of  Brussels  and  Antwerp  In  Ant- 
werp are  his  celebrated  altarpiece,  Stien  Sacra- 
menta,  and  his  portrait  of  Philip  tho  Good  Several 
versions  of  St  Luke  Painting  the  Virgin  (one  in  the 
Mus  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston)  are  of  his  school  but  are 
unauthenticated  The  Metropolitan  Museum  has 
Chnst  Appearing  to  His  Mother,  which  is  one  wing 
of  a  triptych,  the  remainder  being  m  the  cathedral 
at  Granada 

Weyerhaeuser,  Frederick  (wl'urhou'zur),  1834- 
1914,  American  capitalist,  known  as  the  "Lumber 
King,"  b  Germany  Coming  to  the  United  States 
in  1852,  Weyerhaeuser  worked  at  odd  jobs,  even- 
tually becoming  manager  and  then  owner  of  a  saw- 
mill. By  1864,  having  bought  a  number  of  mills  in 
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Wisconsin,  he  began  buying  timber  stands  in  the 
Chippewa  region,  and  as  early  as  1870  he  had 
formed  the  Mississippi  River  Boom  and  Logging 
Company,  the  largest  lumber  syndicate  of  the 
time  His  control  spread  from  Wisconsin  through 
Minnesota,  and  by  the  1890s  the  one-man  "Weyer- 
haeuser syndicate"  was  a  powerful  and  far-flung 
lumber  empire  Around  1900  he  purchased  some 
1,000,000  acres  in  Washington  and  Oregon  from 
the  Northern  Pacific  By  the  time  of  his  death 
most  of  his  property  had  been  transfeired  to  hia 
heirs 

Weygand,  Maxime  (maksPm/  vagS'),  1867-,  French 
general,  b  Brussels,  Belgium.  There  are  persistent 
rumors  that  his  parentage  was  royal  He  was 
(1914-23)  chief  of  staff  to  Marshal  Foch  through 
tho  *  irst  World  War  and  the  peace  c  onfercnces  In 
1920  he  directed  the  defense  of  Warsaw  against  the 
Red  Arm}  and  turned  the  tide  of  the  Russo-Pohsh 
War  in  favor  of  Poland  Wevgand  subsequently 
served  as  Frenc  h  high  commissioner  in  Syria  (1923- 
24)  and  as  commander  of  the  Frenc  h  forces  m  tho 
Near  East  (1939-40)  In  Ma\  ,  1940,  as  France  was 
falling  before  the  German  attack,  he  replaced 
Gamelm  as  supreme  commander  of  the  Allied  forc- 
es, but  the  military  situation  was  beyond  repair. 
After  the  Franco-German  armistice  of  1940,  Wey- 
gand served  m  tho  Vichy  government  as  war  minis- 
ter, delegate  general  to  French  Africa,  and  gover- 
nor of  AJgena  Dismissed  (1941)  as  delegate  gen- 
eral and  arrested  (1942)  as  a  hostage  for  Gen  Henri 
Giraud  (who  had  passed  over  to  the  Allies),  Wev- 
gand was  held  a  prisoner  h\  the  Germans  until 
1945  After  his  return  to  France  he  was  accused 
of  collaboration  with  Germany,  hut  was  exonerated 
m  1948 

Weyler  y  Nicolau,  Valeritno  (valarvk'no  wa'lPr  e 
nck6la'oo),  18*9-1930,  Spanish  general  He  was 
sent  to  Santo  Domingo  and  later  to  Cuba,  where  ho 
served  from  1868  to  1872  in  the  TEN  YEARS  WAR. 
He  returned  to  Spam  m  1873  and  fought  against 
the  Carhsts  (1875-70)  \s  captain  general  of  the 
Canary  Islands  (1878-83)  he  was  created  marquis 
of  Tenenfe  He  later  was  captain  general  of  the 
Balearic  Islands  (1883-86),  of  the  Philippines 
(1888-91),  and  of  Catalonia  (1892-96)  In  1896  he 
replaced  Martinez  de  Campos  in  Cuba  to  suppress 
the  rebellion  there,  hut  his  cruel  methods  led  to  a 
protest  from  the  United  States  and  he  was  recalled 
(1897)  We\  ler  was  war  minister  at  various  times 
between  1901  and  1907  While  captain  general  of 
Catalonia  he  put  down  the  riots  following  the  exe- 
cution  of  prancisco  FFRRER  (1909) 

Weymouth  (wa'nnith),  town  (pop  23,868),  E  Mass  , 
on  the  coast  SE  of  Boston,  settled  1622,  me  1635. 
It  includes  several  villages  Shoes  are  produced. 

Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis  (wa'muth,  mel'- 
kuin  re'jls),  municipal  borough  (19 «  pop  22,188; 
1947  estimated  pop  35,550),  Dorsetshire,  England, 
on  a  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Wey  S  of  Dor- 
c  hester  It  is  a  seaport  and  a  watering  plac  e  The 
Not  he  is  a  long-fortified  promontory  There  is  an 
esplanade  with  a  monument  of  George  III,  who 
frequented  the  borough  Melcombe  Regis  is  the 
northern  and  more  modern  part  John  Endecott 
sailed  from  Weymouth  in  1628  The  Isle  of  Port- 
laud  is  south  of  the  town 

Weyprecht,  Karl  (kirl'  vl'prekht),  1838  81,  Ger- 
man arctic  explorer  With  Julius  von  Paver  he 
made  a  voyage  to  Novava  Zemlj  a  in  1871  Wey- 
precht and  Paver  were  leaders  of  an  Austrian  ex- 
pedition (1872-74)  to  the  arctic  in  the  course  of 
which  Franz  Josef  Land  was  discovered  See 
Julius  von  Pa>or,  New  Lands  within  the  Arctic 
finle  (1876) 

whale,  aquatic  mammal  of  the  order  Cetacea  Its 
skin  is  almost  hairless,  and  a  la>  er  of  fat  or  blubber 
lies  beneath  it  The  forehmbs  are  swimming  flip- 
pers, hind  limbs  are  absent  The  horizontal,  fluked 
tail  is  the  chief  means  of  locomotion  Whales  in- 
hale a  number  of  times  before  diving  under  water, 
where  most  species  can  romam  from  5  to  15  mm 
Some  of  the  larger  ones  may  submerge  for  an  hour. 
When  thev  rise  to  the  surface,  the  moist  air  ex- 
haled through  the  one  or  two  nostril  openings  on  tho 
head  condenses,  causing  the  familiar  "spouting" 
whic  h  is  sometimes  visible  for  several  miles  Usual- 
ly only  one  calf  is  produced  at  a  birth  and,  like 
other  mammals,  it  is  suckled  Whales  of  tho  pres- 
ent day  fall  into  two  major  groups  The  whalebone 
or  baleen  whales  include  the  right  whale,  the  gray 
whale,  the  finbac  ks,  tho  rorquals,  and  the  hump- 
bac  ks  In  these  there  are  suspended  from  the  upper 
jaw  hundreds  of  fringed  plates  of  hornv  whalebone 
or  baleen  which  serve  as  strainers  when  feeding 
Plankton  forms  the  bulk  of  their  diet  Tho  throat 
is  narrow  Two  no&trila  are  present  The  blue 
rorqual  or  sulphur-bottom  whale,  the  largest  known 
living  or  extinct  animal,  sometimes  reaches  about 
100  ft  m  length  Among  the  group  of  toothed 
whales  are  the  sperm  whale  or  cac  halot,  the  source 
of  sperm  oil  and  AMBERGRIS,  and  the  pygmy  sperm 
whale,  the  beaked  whale,  the  DOLPHIN,  and  the 
ponroisB 

Whftlen,  Grover  Aloysius,  1886-,  American  business- 
man and  public  official,  b  New  York  city.  He  be- 
came the  head  of  a  New  York  city  contracting 
firm,  and  after  he  backed  John  F.  Hylan  for  mayor. 
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he  was  appointed  (1017)  secretary  to  the  mayor 
Many  appointments  to  important  local  offices  fol- 
lowed, and  he  served  (1028-30)  as  New  York  city 
police  commissioner.  After  1924  he  headed  several 
large  corporations  Faultless  in  dross  and  elegant 
in  bearing,  Orover  Whalen  gamed  wide  notice  as 
the  city 'a  official  host,  and  he  waa  (1939-40)  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
whale  oil,  oil  extracted  from  the  blubber  and  other 
parts  of  certain  species  of  whales.  It  varies  in  com- 
position, color,  and  the  degree  of  fishy  odor  accord- 
ing to  the  method  and  extent  of  refining  Formerly 
widely  used  as  an  illurmnant,  it  was  superseded  by 
petroleum  products  It  is  used  today  in  soapmak- 
mg,  as  a  leather  dressing,  and  as  a  lubricant  Some 
is  hydrogenated  to  form  edible  fats  The  term  is 
also  sometimes  used  to  in<  lude  SPERM  OIL 
Whales,  BAT  of:  see  Rosa  SEA  and  ANTARCTICA. 
whaling.  The  hunting  of  whales  is  thought  to  have 
been  first  pursued  by  the  Basques — from  land  as 
early  as  the  10th  cent  and  in  Newfoundland  wa- 
ters by  the  14th  cent  It  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  the  16th  cent ,  however,  that  their  appearance 
in  those  waters  is  established  b>  record.  Whaling, 
on  a  large  scale,  was  first  organized  at  SPITSBERGEN 
at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cent ,  largely  by  the 
Dutch,  who  seem,  with  the  Basques,  to  have 
developed  the  method  of  flensing  and  boiling  still 
largely  used  At  first  given  competition  by  the 
English  Muscovy  Company  of  London,  which 
collapsed  by  1625,  the  Dutch  in  1620  had  gained 
ascendancy  and  in  1623  established  the  port  of 
Smeerenberg.  The  large  profits  continued  only 
until  c  1640,  when  the  scarcity  of  whales  forced 
the  Dutch  farther  out  into  the  northern  waters  in 
search  of  the  game  Bv  the  middle  of  the  17th 
cent  whaling  from  the  land  was  established  in 
America  Its  centers,  at  first  on  Long  Island  and 
Cape  Cod,  shifted  to  Nantucket  and  then  New 
Bedford,  the  greatest  whaling  port  in  the  world 
until  the  decline  (c.1850)  of  the  industry  With 
the  capture  (1712)  of  a  sperm  whale  by  a  Nan- 
tucket  fisherman,  the  superior  qualities  of  SPERM 
OIL  were  immediately  discovered,  and  Ameruau 
whalers  began  fishing:  farther  south  in  search  of 
the  sperm  whale,  which  superseded  the  right  whale 
in  value  The  American  fisheries  were  set  back  by 
the  American  Revolution,  but  in  1791  the  first 
Americans  rounded  Cape  Horn  to  hunt  in  the  S 
Pacific  Another,  but  tempoiaiv,  setba*  k  occurred 
In  the  War  of  1812,  but  the  outcome  spelled  the 
complete  defeat  of  British  whaling,  and  from  1820 
until  shortly  before  the  Civil  War,  Americans 
sailed  the  Pacific  from  south  to  north,  often  gone  as 
long  as  three  or  four  yearb,  m  scare  h  of  the  whale 
Melville's  Moby  Dick  gives  an  account  of  a  voyage 
in  this  period  With  an  increased  supply  of  petro- 
leum, the  Civil  War,  and  a  decrease  of  whales,  the 
industry  declined.  The  invention  (c  1856),  b\  the 
Norwegian  Sven  Foyn,  of  a  harpoon  containing  an 
explosive  head  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  start 
of  modern  whaling  Insuring  the  immediate  death 
of  tho  whale,  as  opposed  to  the  perilous  battle  put 
up  by  the  wounded  whale  against  the  old  oar- 
propelled  boats,  this  type  of  harpoon  tan  now  also 
sboOt  compressed  air  into  the  whale,  so  that  it  will 
not  sink,  the  catch  formerly  often  having  been  lost 
for  tliis  reason  The  development  of  the  factory 
ship,  equipped  to  take  on  board  and  completely 
process  whales  caught  by  the  smaller  chasers, 
means  m<  reaped  safety  ana  the  ability  to  catch  the 
larger  blue  whale  and  allows  for  the  use  of  all  parts 
of  the  whale  Formerly  only  the  blubber  arid  head 
could  be  managed,  and  the  job  of  flensing  from  the 
side  of  the  ship  was  a  hazardous  one  Tho  mam 
whalers  are  now  the  Norwegians  and  the  British, 
the  Japanese  fleet  having  been  destroyed  during 
the  Second  World  War,  when  whale  oil  and  other 
by-products  became  increasingly  imixirtant  in 
wartime  England  An  international  whaling  com- 
mission, for  purposes  of  preservation,  now  restricts 
the  period  of  whaling  to  a  few  months  of  the  year 
and  determines  the  sue  of  the  whale  (varying  with 
the  type),  which  it  is  legal  to  catch  See  WHALE 
and  WHALE  OIL  There  are  whaling  museums  at 
Sag  Harbor,  L  I  ,  and  Nantucket,  Mass  ,  but  the 
most  famous  one  IB  the  Jonathan  Bourne  at  New 
Bedford,  Mass  See  J  T  Travis,  4  History  of  the 
Whole  Fisheries  (1921),  C  B  Hawes,  Whaling 
(1924);  Federal  Writers'  Project,  Whaling  Masters 
(1938). 

WhalUy,  Edward  (hwft'le,  hwo'lP),  d  1675?,  English 
regicide  During  the  Puritan  Revolution  he  aerved 
under  hi*  cousin  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  parlia- 
mentary army  He  was  given  custody  of  Charles 
I  for  a  time  in  1647,  seived  on  the  high  court  of 
justice  which  tried  him,  and  signed  the  death  war- 
rant. After  1655  Whalley  was  one  of  the  adminis- 
trative major  generals  until  the  liump  Parliament 
withdrew  his  commission  and  those  of  other  promi- 
nent Cromwelliaus  At  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II,  Whalley  with  his  son-in-law,  William  Gorns, 
was  forced  to  flee.  He  lived  successively  in  Boston, 
New  Haven,  Milford  (Conn  ),  and  Hadley  (Mass.), 
hunted  by  English  agents,  but  never  betrayed 
Whampoa  (hwam'pd'a'),  Mandarin  Huang*pu,  city, 
Kwangtung  prov.,  China,  a  port  on  the  Canton 
Vim.  It  la  12  mi.  E  of  Canton,  of  which  it  ia  an 
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outpost.  The  harbor  accommodates  large  vessels. 
Whangpoo  (hwftng'poV,  hwang'),  river,  c.60  mi 
long,  Kiangmi  prov  ,  China,  flowing  past  Shanghai 
into  the  Yangtse  It  is  navigable  to  steamers  as 
far  as  Shanghai  It  is  also  called  the  Hwangpoo. 
wharf  see  DOCK 

Wharton,  Edith  (Jones)  (hwfir'tun),  1862-1937, 
Ainern  an  novelist,  b  New  York  city  Of  a  family 
socially  elect  and  financially  secure,  she  was  pri- 
vately educated  and  lived  much  in  Europe,  both 
as  a  child  and  after  her  marriage  in  1885  to  Edward 
Wharton  She  made  her  home  in  France  after 
1907,  in  1913  she  terminated  her  marriage  by  di- 
vorce. Most  of  her  54  volumes  were  written  after 
she  was  35,  and  the  influence  of  her  friend  Henry 
James  is  acknowledged  and  unmistakable  Of  her 
earlier  work.  The  Valley  of  Decision  (1902),  a  his- 
torical novel  of  18th-century  Italy,  is  the  best 
known  With  The  House  of  Mirth  (1905)  she  be- 
came famous  and  found  her  vein  as  ironic  analyst 
of  19th-century  New  York  society,  which  she  con- 
tinued in  novels  of  varying  worth,  including  The 
Custom  of  the  Country  (1913) ,  The  Age  of  Innocence 
(1920.  awarded  the  Pulitaer  Prize,  1921),  Old  New 
York  (4  vols  ,  1924),  made  up  of  novelettes  of  tho 
decades  1840  to  1880,  Hudson  River  Bracketed  uiuat  i* 
(1929) ,  with  its  sequel  The  Gods  Arrive  (1932) ;  and  specifics 
her  unfinished  The  Buccaneers  (1938)  Ethan  Frame  (fall  plai 
(1911),  a  bitter  novelette  of  New  England,  is  con-  ' 
sidered  her  greatest  tragic  love  story.  Four  of  her 
stories  were  very  successfully  dramatized  on  Broad- 
way— The  House  of  Mirth  in  1906,  The  Age  of  In- 
nocence m  1929,  The  Old  Maid  in  1935,  and  Ethan 
Frome  in  1936  Mrs.  Wharton's  short  stories, 
though  lees  well  known,  are  as  distinguished  as  her 
novels  Many  of  them  are  collected  in  Tales  of  Men 
and  Ghoet*  (1910),  Xingu  and  Other  Stones  (1916), 
Certain  People  (1930),  The  World  Ovir  (1936),  and 
Ghosts  (1 937)  In  the  First  World  War  she  devoted 
herself  to  war  relief  and  wrote  such  reports  as 
Fighting  France  (1915)  and  the  novels  The  Marne 
(1918)  and  A  S<m  at  the  Front  (1925)  Her  delight- 
ful travel  books  include  Italian  Background*  (1905) 
and  A  Motor-Flight  through  France  (1908)  She 
also  wrote  The  Writing  of  Fiction  (1925),  literary 


he  waa  professor  of 'political  economy  at  Oxford.  As 
archbishop  of  Dublin  (from  1831)  he  worked  to 
free  religious  instruction  from  sectarianism  and 
urged  the  state  endowment  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 
He  was  an  influential  supporter  of  the  Broad 
Church  party  of  hia  denomination  Noted  among 
his  many  works  are  Elements  of  Logic  (1826),  Ele- 
ments of  Rhetoric  (1828),  and  Christian  Evidences 
(1837)  See  his  Life  and  Correspondence  (ed  by  his 
daughter,  E.  J  Whately,  1866);  memoirs  by  W.  J. 
Fitzpatriok  (1864) 

wheat,  plant  of  the  genus  Triticum  of  the  grass  family, 
a  major  food  and  an  important  commodity  on  the 
world  grain  market  It  was  one  of  the  first  (if  not 
the  first)  of  the  grams  domesticated  by  man.  Its 
cultivation  began  in  the  NEOLITHIC  PERIOD  The 
civilizations  of  W  Asia  and  of  the  European  peoples 
have  been  largely  based  on  wheat,  while  rice  has 
been  more  important  in  E  Asia.  Since  agriculture 
began,  wheat  has  been  the  white  man's  chief 
source  of  bread  Wheat  was  introduced  into 
America  by  settlers  early  in  the  17th  cent  For  its 
early  growth,  wheat  thrives  best  in  cool  weather 
Fall  planting  is  possible  where  winters  are  not 
severe,  but  in  regions  with  very  cold  winters,  wheat 
must  be  planted  in  spring.  There  are  varieties 
specifically  adapted  to  growing  as  winter  wheat 
(fall  planted)  or  as  spring  wheat  Flour  from  hard- 
kernel  wheat  (varieties  evolved  for  the  most  part 
from  Tnticum  aestivum)  is  used  to  make  bread  and 
fine  cakes.  The  hardest  flour  cornea  from  durum 
wheat  (T  durum),  which  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  macaroni  and  similar  products  Soft-wheat 
vaneties  make  flour  for  piecrust  and  biscuits 
Wheat  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  whisky  and 
beer,  and  both  the  gram  and  the  vegetative  plant 


criticism  See  her  autobiography,  A  Backward 
Glance  (1934),  studies  by  R  M  Lovett  (1925),  E 
K  Brown  (1935,  in  French),  and  Percy  Lubbock 
(1947) 

Wharton,  Francis,  1820-89,  American  clergyman 
and  jurist,  b  Philadelphia,  grad  Yale,  1839.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  Pennsylvania  bar  in  184,4,  he  bee  ame 
an  authority  on  criminal  law  and  wrote  A  Treatise 
on  the  Criminal  Law  of  the  United  States  ( 1 840)  He 
was  (1856-63)  professor  of  history  and  literature  at 
Kenyon  College  He  was  ordained  (1862)  an 
Episcopalian  minister,  and  he  was  (1871-81)  pro- 
fessor of  canon  law  in  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School  in  Cambridge,  Mass  In  this  period  he 
wrote  A  Treatise  on  the  Conjlwt  of  Laws  (1872)  As 
solicitor  of  tho  U  H  Dept  of  State  (l885-«8)  he 
edited  A  Digest  of  the  International  Law  of  the 
United  States  (3  vols  ,  2d  ed  ,  1887)  and  The  Revolu- 
tionary Diplomatic  Correspondenct.  of  the  Untied 
States  (b  vols  ,  1889)  See  biography  by  H  E 
Wharton  (1891) 

Wharton,  Thomas  Wharton,  1st  marquess  of,  1648- 
1715,  English  politician  Before  his  entry  into 
Parliament  (1673)  he  had  acquired  the  reputation 
as  a  rake  and  gambler  which  he  always  retained 
After  1679  he  became  active  in  Whig  politi<s  and 
against  Jamos  II  He  aided  William  of  Orange  in 
1688,  mostly  by  composing  the  words  of  the  satiri- 
cal ballad  Lilliburlero,  with  which,  he  boasted,  he 
had  sung  James  II  out  of  his  kingdom  William  III 
made  Wharton  a  privy  councilor  and  comptroller  of 
the  household  (1689) ,  but  failed  to  reward  him  with 
a  major  office  Queen  Anne  removed  him  because 
of  her  personal  dislike  and  distrust  of  his  religious 
soundness,  but  he  remained  one  of  the  powerful 
Whig  politicians  Wharton  opposed  the  bill 
against  occasional  conformity,  designed  to  tighten 
political  restrictions  upon  the  dissenter.  When  his 
party  came  into  power,  he  was  made  earl  of  Whar- 
ton (1706)  and  served  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland 
(1708-10)  Under  the  Tory  dispensation  (1710-14) 
he  actively  opposed  the  government  George  I 
made  him  a  marquess  and  lord  privy  seal  (1715) 

Wharton.  1  Residential  borough  (pop  3354),  N 
N  J  ,  on  the  old  Morns  Canal  near  Lake  Hopat- 
cong;  me  1895  Chemicals  are  made  here  2  City 
(pop  4,386),  co  seat  of  Wharton  co  ,  S  Texas,  on 
the  Colorado  and  8W  of  Houston  on  the  Gulf  Coast 
plain;  founded  1847,  inc.  1902.  The  town  has  small 
industries  mostly  related  to  the  oil,  cattle,  rice,  cot- 
ton, and  sulphur  produced  m  the  area.  There  is  a 

junior  college. 

What  Cheer,  town  (pop  1,339),  8E  Iowa,  ENE  of 
Oskaloosa;  founded  1865  as  a  trading  point,  mo 
1880  The  clay  of  the  region  is  quarried,  and  tile 
and  brick  are  made. 

Whately,  Richard  (hwat'le),  1787-1863,  English 
prelate  and  writer  Fellow  and  tutor  of  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  he  published  a  witty  work  aimed  at 
extreme  skeptics,  Historic  Doubts  Relative  to  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  (1819).  In  1822  he  gave  the  Hamp- 
ton Lectures  entitled  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Party 
Peeling  in  Matters  of  Religion  From  1829  to  1881 


parts  make  valuable  livestock  feed  It  is  suscep- 
tible to  many  pests  and  diseases,  the  more  de- 
structive including  ru^t,  bunt,  and  the  Hessian  fly 
and  chinch  bug  All  wheat-producing  countries 
carry  on  breeding  experiments  to  improve  existing 
varieties  or  to  obtain  new  ones  with  such  dominant 
characteristics  as  disease  resistance,  increased  har- 
diness under  specific  environments,  and  greater 
yield  Large-scale  mechanized  farming  and  con- 
tinued planting  of  wheat  without  regard  to  crop 
rotation  has  exhausted  the  soil  of  large  areas  Tho 
great  wheat-producing  countries  of  the  world  are 
the  United  States,  China,  and  the  USSR  Ex- 
tensive wheat  giowmg  is  also  carried  on  in  India, 
Canada.  Argentina,  and  Australia  In  the  United 
States,  Kansas  leads  in  production  See  T  B 
Hutcheson  and  others,  The  Production  of  Field 
Crops  (3d  ed  ,  1948),  H  K  Wilson,  Grain  Crops 
(1948),  publications  of  the  US  Dept  of  Agn- 
culture 

wheat  fly,  name  for  several  msec  ts  harmful  to  wheat, 
e  g  ,  the  HESSI  VN  FLY,  the  wheat  gallfly,  the  wheat 
midge,  and  others  » 

Wheatland.  1  Borough  (pop  1,421),  NW  Pa  ,  at  tho 
Ohio  boundary  NNW  of  Pittsburgh,  settled  1812, 
inc  1872  2  Town  (pop  2,110),  co  seat  of  Platte 
co  ,  SE  Wyo  ,  N  of  Cheyenne,  in  a  hvestoc  k  and 
irrigated  farm  area,  settled  c  1885  Near  by  la 
Eagle's  Nest  Gap,  a  pass  on  the  Oregon  Trail 
Wheatley,  Henry  Benjamin  (hwet'le),  1838-1917, 
English  bibliographer  and  antiquarian,  a  founder 
of  the  Early  English  Text  Society  and  of  the  Index 
Society  Hia  work  on  the  indexing  of  books,  How  to 
Make  an  Indix  (1902),  is  a  classic  He  edited 
Pepys's  diary  (10  vols  ,  1893-99)  and  wrote  Samuel 
Ptpys  and  the  World  He  Lived  In  (1880) 
Wheatley,  Phillis,  17537-1784,  American  Negro 
poet.  She  was  brought  from  Africa  in  1761  and 
sold  as  a  slave  to  a  Boston  merchant,  John  Wheat- 
ley,  who  educated  her  and  encouraged  her  talent 
Her  graceful  imitative  verses,  many  of  them  mod- 
eled on  Pope's  Homer,  were  admired  in  England 
and  America  and  were  published  m  subscription 
volumes  which  went  into  several  editions  Her 
works  include  An  Elegiac  Poem  on  the  Death  of 
George  Whitcfield  (1770),  Poems  on  Various  Subjects 
(1773),  and  separate  poems  printed  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  In  1778  she  contracted  an  un- 
fortunate marriage  with  John  Peters  See  Vernon 
Loggms,  The  Negro  Author  (1931) 
Wheaton,  Henry,  1785-1848  American  jurist  and 
diplomat,  b  Providence,  R  I.,  grad  Rhode  Island 
College  (now  Brown  Umv),  1802  After  his  ad- 
mission (1805)  to  the  bar  he  visited  Europe  There 
he  studied  civil  law  and  translated  the  recently 
enacted  Code  Napol6on  into  English  He  practiced 
law  in  Providence  (1807-12)  and  m  New  York  city 
(1812-27),  where  for  a  time  he  edited  the  National 
Advocate,  a  publication  espousing  Jeff  ersonlan  views. 
He  held  various  judicial  offices  and  was  (1816-27) 
reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  U  S  Supreme  Court 
While  reporter  he  prepared  A  Digest  of  the  Decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  1789-1820 
(1821).  Wheaton 's  diplomatic  career  began  with 
his  service  (1827-35)  aa  charg.6  d'affaires  in  Den- 
mark The  author  of  .4  Digest  of  the  Lav)  of  Mari- 
time Captures  and  Prizes  (1815),  he  had  the  requi- 
site background  for  negotiating  a  satisfactory  set- 
tlement of  American  claims  for  ships  aeiied  by 
Denmark.  While  in  Denmark  ha  wrote  hi*  History 
of  th*  Northmen  (1831),  which  maintained  that 
America  had  been  discovered  by  Scandinavians  be- 
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fore  the  voyage  of  Columbu*.  Wheaton  repre- 
sented 0835-46)  th«  United  States  at  th«  Prussian 
court.  The  U.S.  Senate  ratified  treaties  which  he 
negotiated  with  Prussia  respecting  the  rights  of 
immigrants,  but  it  rejected  the  reciprocal-trade 
agreements  which  he  considered  his  greatest 
achievement.  Whea ton's  crowning  work  as  a  jurat 
was  his  Elements  of  International  Law  (1836)  and 
the  companion  work,  A  History  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  (1846).  See  biographies  by  W.  V.  Kellen 
(1902)  and  E  F  Baker  (1937). 

Wheaton.  1  Residential  city  (pop  7,380),  co.  «eat 
of  Du  Page  co ,  NE  111 ,  W  of  Chicago,  in  a  farm 
area;  settled  in  the  1830s,  platted  1853,  inc.  1859 
It  is  the  seat  of  Wheaton  College  (coeducational, 
<-.18M).  Elbert  H  Gary  was  born  m  Wheaton 
i  Village  (pop.  1,700),  co.  seat  of  Traverse  co  ,  W 
Minn.,  on  the  Mustwka  near  the  8.  Dak  line,  m  a 
farm  area;  settled  1884,  inc.  1887 

Wheaton  College,  at  Norton,  Mass  ;  nonsectarian, 
for  women,  opened  1836,  chartered  as  a  pioneer 
female  seminary  1837,  organized  by  Mary  Lyon, 
became  a  college  1912 

Wheatstone,  Sir  Charles  (hwet'et6n,-*tun),  1802- 
76,  English  physicist  and  inventor  He  was  profes- 
sor at  King's  College,  London,  from  1834  A 
pioneer  in  telegraphy,  he  was  oomventor  of  an  elec- 
tric telegraph  (patented  1837)  and  inventor  of  an 
automatic  transmitter,  an  electric  recording  ap- 
paratus, and  an  automatic  telegraph.  He  is  credit- 
ed with  the  invention  of  the  CONTOBKTINA  and  with 
improving  the  BTEJREOHCOPE  and  the  dynamo.  He 
is  known  also  for  his  research  on  light  (color  vision 
and  spectra),  sound,  and  electndty;  he  popularised 
a  method  for  the  measurement  of  electrical  resist- 
ance (see  WHEATSTONE  BWDOB).  He  was  knighted 
m  1868 

Wheatstone  bridge  (for  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone], 
essentially  a  specially  devised  electric  circuit  for 
very  accurate  measurement  of  electrical  resistance 
in  a  conductor  The  conductor  of  unknown  re- 
sistance id  included  in  the  circuit  with  three  known 
resistances,  when  this  unknown  resistance  (eg, 
Rx)  is  balanced  with  the  three  known  resistances 
(e  g  ,  Hi,  R2,  Hi),  it  can  be  calculated  mathemati- 
cally, since  it  becomes  one  term  in  a  proportion 

(e  g  '  R"?  "  5i)  In  the  sll(lc-wiro  tyPe  of  Wheat- 
stone  bridge,  two  of  the  three  known  resistances 
are  formed  by  a  wire  dividod  into  two  proportion- 
ate parts  by  a  sliding  tonne*  lion 

wheel  Through  tho  many  millenniums  of  the  Pale- 
olithic period  and  the  Neolithic  period  no  use  of 
the  wheel  was  known  to  man  Its  use  was  not 
known  to  the  American  Indians  until  the  white 
man  introdiu  ed  it  In  the  Old  World  it  <  ame  into 
use  m  the  Bronze  Age,  when  oxon  and  horses  were 
first  used  as  draft  amrrmlw  and  wheeled  vehicles 
were  devised  Wheels  foi  vehicles  were  at  first 
solid  wooden  disks,  spoked  wheels  were  introduced 
c  1800  B  O  The  potter's  wheel  was  invented  m 
the  Bronze  Age,  earlier  pottery  being  made,  like 
that  of  the  American  Indians,  without  the  use  of 
the  wheel  The  wheel  and  axle  is  i  lapsed  m  physics 
as  one  of  the  simple  or  elementary  machines  It 
consists  of  a  wheel  mounted  ngidly  upon  an  axle 
or  drum  of  smaller  diameter,  the  wheel  and  the 
axle  having  the  same  axis  It  is  fundamentally  a 
form  of  LKVHR,  the  center  common  to  both  the 
wheel  and  the  axle  <  orresponduiR  to  the  fulcrum, 
tho  radii  of  the  two  parts  to  the  arms  The  effort 
(applied  to  the  wheel)  needed  to  overcome  the  re- 
sistance (acting  upon  the  axle)  is  relatively  small 
The  mechanical  advantage  gained  by  the  use  of 
the  machine  is  indicated  by  the  ratio  of  the  radius 
of  tho  wheel  and  the  radius  of  the  axle  The  ma- 
chine is  not  as  efficient  as  the  lever,  since  a  part 
of  the  effort  must  be  used  to  overcome  the  re- 
sistance of  FRICTION  In  common  use,  a  crank  or 
handle  often  takes  the  place  of  the  wheel  Applica- 
tions of  the  wheel  and  axle  are  numerous  in  every- 
day life,  examples  are  the  clothes  wringer,  the  door- 
knob, the  capstan,  and  the  windlass  As  with  the 
lever,  the  effort  is  applied  through  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  is  the  resistance,  but  in  the  wheel  and 
axle  this  effort  is  applied  conveniently  in  a  circle 
In  the  treadmill,  the  windmill,  and  the  water  wheel, 
the  wheel  and  axle  led  the  way  to  the  utilisation  of 
power  in  modern  machinery  Cloekmakers  were 
pioneers  in  devising  ways  of  transmitting  and  con- 
trolling power  by  the  use  of  tho  wheel  and  axle 

Wheeler,  Benjamin  Ide,  1854>1927,  American  edu- 
cator and  classical  scholar,  b.  Randolph.  Mass , 
grad  Brown  (B  A  ,  1875;  M.A  ,  1878),  Ph.f)  Univ. 
of  Heidelberg,  1886  He  was  a  professor  of  Greek 
and  comparative  philology  at  Cornell  Univ.  before 
serving  (1899-1919)  as  president  of  the  Univ.  of 
California  in  the  years  of  its  greatest  development. 
He  wrote  works  in  classics  and  m  linguistics, 
among  them  Dionysos  and  Immortality  (1899), 
Alexander  the  Great  (1900),  and  The  Whence  and 
Whither  of  the  Modern  Science  of  Language  (1906). 

Wheeler,  Burton  Kendall,  1882-,  US.  Senator 
(1923-47),  b.  Hudson,  Mass.,  grad  Univ.  of  Michi- 
gan, 1906.  He  practiced  law  in  Butte,  Mont. 
Wheeler  WHS  (191 1*18)  a  member  of  the  state  legis- 
lature and  was  appointed  (1913)  Federal  district 
attorney  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  was 
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elected  (1922)  to  the  Senate  from  Montana  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  but  in  1934  was  the  vice  presi- 
dential candidate  of  the  Progressive  party  on  the 
ticket  with  Robert  La  Follette.  He  soon  returned 
to  the  Democratic  party  and  backed  much  of  the 
New  Deal  legislation  He  became  a  leading  ex- 
ponent of  isolationism  and  by  1940  had  broken 
with  President  F  D.  Roosevelt.  In  1946  Wheeler 
was  defeated  in  the  Democratic  primaries 

Wheeler,  Homer  Jay,  1861-1945,  American  agricul- 
tural chemist  and  agronomist,  b.  Bolton,  Mass , 
grad.  Boston  Univ.  (B.8 ,  1883),  Ph  D.  Umv  of 
Gottingen,  1889  He  was  affiliated  with  Rhode 
Island  State  College  from  1889  to  1912,  serving  a» 
professor  of  geology  (1893*1912)  and  as  director 
of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  (1901-12) 
His  work  includes  research  on  crop  rotation,  soil 
acidity,  grass  manuring,  fertilizers,  and  the  plant 
disease  called  potato  scab 

Wheeler,  Joseph,  1836-1906,  Confederate  general, 
b.  Augusta,  Ga  ,  grad  West  Point,  1869.  He  re- 
signed from  the  army  in  April,  1861,  to  fight  for  the 
Confederacy.  He  commanded  a  brigade  at  Shiloh 
(April,  1862)  and  became  chief  of  cavalry  in  the 
Army  of  Tennessee  (Oct.).  Wheeler  ably  covered 
Braxton  BHAGO  in  the  Kentucky  campaign  and 
was  made  a  brigadier  general.  After  distinguishing 
himself  around  Murfreesboro,  he  was  promoted 
major  general  (Jan  ,  1863)  In  the  CHATTANOOGA 
CAMPAIGN,  he  destroyed  Roeecrans's  supplier  in  a 
brilliant  raid  through  middle  Tennessee  (Oc  t )  He 
joined  Longstreet  in  the  expedition  against  Knox- 
ville  (Oct  ~Nov  ,  1863),  returning  to  Bragg's  army 
in  time  to  help  cover  tlie  retreat  from  Missionary 
Ridge  Wheeler  operated  against  W  T  SHI  KM  AN 
in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  the  march  to  the  sea,  and 
the  advance  through  the  Carol  mas  He  surrendered 
with  Joseph  E  Johnston 's  army  in  A priL  After  the 
war  Wheeler,  a  lawyer  and  planter  in  Alabama, 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  (1883, 
1885-1900)  He  was  a  major  general  of  volunteers 
in  the  Spanish-American  War,  commanding  the 
cavalry  in  the  Santiago  campaign  He  commanded 
a  brigade  in  the  Philippine  insurrection  (1899- 
1900)  and  wae>  made  a  brigadier  general  in  tho 
regular  army  shortly  before  he  retired  in  Sept , 
1900  Wheeler  wrote  The  Santiago  Campaign  (1899; 
Hee  biogiaphy  by  J  P  Dyer  (1941) 

Wheeler,  Wayne  Bidwell,  1869-1927,  American  pro- 
hibitionist loader,  b  Trurnbull  co,  Ohio,  grad 
Oberlm  College,  1894,  and  Western  Reserve  law 
school,  18U8  He  became  increasingly  important 
in  the  Ohio  Anti-Saloon  League  As  its  hUpfrm- 
tendent ,  he  worked  mihtantly  for  prohibition  legis- 
lation and  in  190b  helped  defeat  Myion  T  HKR- 
RICK  for  governor.  As  attorney  for  the  National 
Anti-Saloon  League  after  1916,  Wheeler  fought  for 
tho  adoption  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and 
aided  m  the  preparation  of  the  Volstead  Act  Bee 
biography  by  T.  J  Steuart  (1928) 

Wheeler,  William  Almon,  1819  87,  Ameucan  legis- 
lator, Vice  President  of  tho  United  States  (1877- 
81),  h  Malone,  N  Y  He  attended  (1838-40)  tho 
Umv  of  Vermont  and  was  admitted  to  the  New 
York  bar  in  1845  In  New  Yoik  ho  was  district 
attorney  of  Franklin  ( o  (1846-49),  Whig  member 
of  the  btate  assembly  (1850-51),  and  a  Republican 
member  and  the  president  pi  o  tempore  of  the  state 
senate  (1858-59).  After  1851  he  turned  from  law 
to  banking  and  railroad  finance  He  presided  over 
the  New  York  constitutional  convention  of  1867- 
68,  and  he  sat  (1801-63,  1869-77)  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  His  most  notable  .service  in  Con- 
gress was  devising  the  Wheeler  adjustment,  a 
formula,  acceptable  to  all  factions,  for  resolving  a 
disputed  election  in  Louisiana  He  strenuously 
opposed  the  "salary  grab"  act  of  1873,  he  bought 
Federal  bonds  with  the  additional  salary  given  him 
and  had  them  canceled  ao  that  they  could  not  bo 
redeemed  Wheeler  was  little  known  when,  in 
1875,  the  Republicans  nominated  him  for  Vice 
President  along  with  Rutherford  B  HAYKS  for 
President 

Wheeler,  William  Morton,  1865-1937,  American 
soologist,  b  Milwaukee,  grad.  Gorman-American 
Normal  College,  Milwaukee,  1884,  Ph  D  Clark 
Umv ,  1892  He  studied  abroad,  taught  at  the 
Umv.  of  Chicago  (1892-99)  and  tho  Umv  of  Texas 
(1899-1903),  and  was  curator  of  invertebrate  zo- 
ology at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
(1903-3)  Prom  1908  to  1934  ho  was  professor  of 
entomology  at  Harvard ,  he  was  also  dean  of  Bussey 
Institution  there  from  1915  to  1929  Among  his 
works  are  Ants  (1910),  Social  Life  among  the 
Insects  (1923),  Social  Insects  Their  Origin  and 
Evolution  (1928),  and  Demons  of  the  Dust  (1930) 

Wheeler  Field,  air  base  of  the  U  8  army  on  Oahu, 
,T.H  ,  near  the  southern  edge  of  Schofield  Barracks, 
est.  1922.  It  was  bombed  by  the  Japanese  on  tho 
day  of  the  attack  (Dec  7,  1941)  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Wheeler  National  Monument:  soe  NATIONAL  PARKS 

AND  MONUMENTS  (table). 

Wheeling,  city  (pop  61,009),  eo  seat  of  Ohio  oo., 
W.Va.,  in  the  Northern  Panhandle,  on  the  Ohio 
river  at  the  entrance  of  Wheeling  Creek  and  SW 
of  Pittsburgh;  settled  1769,  chartered  1806,  inc. 
1836.  Wheeling  is  an  important  manufacturing  and 
commercial  center  in  «  rieh  coal  and  gas  area,  pro- 
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ducing  iron  and  steel,  tin  plate,  stogies,  nails,  china, 
glass,  paper,  fooda,  and  textiles  Fort  Fmcastle,  re- 
named Fort  Henry,  was  built  to  protect  the  settle- 
ment from  frequent  Indian  raids  One  of  the  last 
skirmishes  of  the  Revolution  was  fought  here  in 
1782  when  a  party  of  British  and  Indian  attackers 
was  driven  off.  It  became  the  western  terminus  of 
the  National  Road  in  1818,  a  port  of  entry  in  1831, 
and  a  railhead  in  1862  As  a  center  of  pro-Unionist 
activity  during  the  Civil  War,  the  town  became  the 
site  of  the  Wheeling  Conventions  (1861-62),  which 
provided  a  means  of  forming  a  new  state  out  of 
the  north  and  west  counties  of  Virginia  Wheeling 
became  the  first  capital  of  West  Virginia  in  1863 
(see  CHARLESTON)  Points  of  interest  include  a 
military  school,  the  site  of  Fort  Henry,  St  Joseph's 
Cathedral  (Catholic),  and  Oglebay  Park.  Wheeling 
Island  w  a  residential  area 

Wheelock,  Eleazar  or  Eleazer  (elWaur  hwe'16k), 
1711-79,  Ameucan  clergyman,  founder  of  DABT- 
MOUTH  COLLEGE,  b  Wmdham,  Conn.,  grad.  Yale, 
1733.  He  became  (1735)  the  pastor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  m  that  part  of  Lebanon,  Conn  ,  which 
is  now  Columbia  Here  he  be<  ame  interested  in  In- 
dian education,  and  he  founded  and  conducted 
(1754-67)  an  Indian  chant>  school  One  of  his 
first  students,  Sambon  Occom,  and  Nathaniel  Whit- 
aker  went  to  England  to  raise  funds  for  the  project, 
and  when  an  endowment  of  some  $60,000  had  been 
collected,  Wheelock  moved  to  *  hat  is  now  Hanover, 
N  H  ,  and  established  (1770)  Dartmouth  College 
He  became  its  first  president  and  guided  the  college 
through  the  early  days  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Soe  I  D  McCalmm,  Eleazer  Wheelock  (1939) , 
Frederick  Chase  and  J  K  Lord,  A  History  of 
Dartmouth  College  and  the  Town  of  Hanover  (2  vols  , 
1891-1913). 

Wheelock,  John,  1754-1817,  American  educator,  b 
Lebanon,  Conn  ,  grad  Dartmouth,  1771,  son  of 
Eleazer  Whoelock  Ho  tutored  at  Dartmouth  after 
graduation,  fought  in  tho  American  Revolution, 
and  succeeded  his  father  (1779)  as  president  of 
Dartmouth  Controversy  over  religious  questions 
among  the  trustees  led  to  hia  removal  from  office 
(1815),  but  a  new  board,  created  by  the  state 
legislature,  made  him  head  of  the  short-lived  rival 
Dartmouth  Umv  He  wrote  Sketches  of  the  History 
of  Dartmouth  College  (1816) 

Wheelock,  Lucy,  1859-,  American  educator,  b 
Cambridge,  Vt  She  was  a  pioneer  in  the  kinder- 
garten movement,  having  worked  under  Elisabeth 
Peahody  m  her  school  at  Boston  In  1889  Miss 
Wheelock  founded  the  Wheelock  School  (now 
Wheelock  College)  m  Boston  and  served  as  its 
principal  She  wrote  Talks  to  Mothers  (1923)  and 
was  also  editor  of  Pioneers  of  the  Kindergarten 
in  America  (1923) 

wheel  window   see  ROSE  WINDOW. 

Wheelwnght,  John,  c  1592-1679,  American  Puritan 
clerg>  man,  founder  of  Exeter,  N  H  ,  b  Lincoln- 
shire, England  He  studied  at  Cambridge  and  was 
vicar  (1623-33)  ol  Bilsb>  Suspended  by  Arch- 
bishop Laud  OH  a  charge  of  noncomfornuty,  he 
emigrated  to  New  England  in  Ib36  While  pastor 
of  a  Puritan  churc  h  at  Mt  Wollaston  (now  Qumcy), 
Mass  ,  be  alienated  himself  from  the  church  in 
Boston,  of  which  it  waa  a  branch,  by  publicly  de- 
fending tho  views  of  ANNE  HUTCHTNSON,  his  sister- 
in-law  The  General  Court  in  Boston  banished 
him  from  the  colony  in  1638,  whereupon  he  formed 
a  settlement  at  Exeter,  N  H  When  the  new  town 
was  claimed  as  within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts, 
the  minister,  with  part  of  the  church  he  had 
established,  removed  in  1643  to  Wells,  Maine 
The  next  year,  upon  his  acknowledging  some  error 
on  his  own  part,  the  sentence  of  banishment  was 
withdrawn.  He  held  a  pastorate  in  Hampton, 
N  H  After  visiting  England,  he  returned  to 
America,  his  last  pastorate,  from  1662,  was  at 
Salisbury,  N  H  See  memoir  by  C  H  Bell  in  the 
1876  edition  of  Wheel wnght's  works,  biography 
by  John  Heard,  Jr  (1930). 

Wheelwright,  William,  1798-1873,  American  pio- 
neer in  South  American  railroad  building  and 
steam  navigation  of  the  Pacific,  b  Newburyport, 
Moss,  He  attended  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
Mass  ,  but  left  for  the  West  Indies  at  the  age  of  16, 
making  only  occasional  visits  to  the  United  States 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  He  commanded 
boats  in  and  out  of  South  American  ports  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  from  1824  to  1829  he  was 
U.S  consul  at  Guayaquil.  Believing  that  steam 
navigation  of  the  Pacific  was  possible,  he  spent  the 
years  1835-38  obtaining  necessary  concessions  and 
then  went  to  England  to  get  financial  backing  In 
1840  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  with 
a  British  charter  and  with  Wheelwright  as  super- 
intendent, began  operations,  the  Chile  and  the 
Peru  sailed  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to 
Valparaiso  and  Callao  in  that  year  Wheelwnght 
developed  a  Chilean  coal  supply  to  provide  fuel 
for  the  line  and  then  tuined  his  attention  to  rail- 
road building,  advoc  atmg  in  1814  a  railroad  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  to  which  the  bennoe  of 
his  steamship  company  was  soon  extended.  In 
1862  he  completed  in  Chile  the  first  South  Amer- 
ican railroad,  from  Caldera  to  Copiapo.  In  1860 
he  had  also  given  to,  Chile  the  first  South  American 
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telegraph  luie.  But  his  great  ambition  waa  to 
build  a  railroad  across  the  Andes  between  Chile 
and  Argentina  Since  Chile  did  not  believe  in  the 
possibility,  ho  went  to  Argentina,  obtained  the 
government's  permission  in  1861,  and  began  work 
on  the  line  itself  in  1863  He  opened  Argentina's 
first  important  railroad,  from  Rosario  to  Cdrdoba, 
in  1870  Capital  was  available,  but  the  further 
extension  of  the  line  had  to  wait  on  various  com- 
plications, including  international  jealousy,  and 
the  railroad  was  not  completed  ac  ross  the  Andes 
until  1910  Wheelwright,  however,  turned  to 
another  project,  and  at  the  end  of  1872  he  opened 
a  railroad  from  La  Ensenada,  on  the  Atlantic,  to 
Buenos  Aires,  making  possible  the  development  of 
the  port  of  La  Plata,  of  which  La  Ensenada  is  now 
a  part  He  then  went  to  England,  where  he  died 
the  following  year  His  writings  m<  hided  books 
which  were  observations  and  reports  upon  his 
work 

Wheelwright,  town  (pop  2,027),  E  Kv  ,  E  of  Hazard 
and  near  the  Va  line,  in  the  Cumberland  coal  area 
whelk,  see  CONCH 

Whetstone,  George,  155P-1587,  English  dramatist 
and  poet  He  was  a  friend  of  Gascoigne,  of  whom 
he  wrote  a  metrical  Remembrance  (1577)  His  play 
Promos  and  Cassandra  (1578),  never  acted,  was  a 
source  for  Shaknpore's  Measure  for  Measure  Char- 
acteristic of  the  literary  interests  of  his  time  were 
ms  Rock  of  Regard  (1576),  a  miscellany  of  his  verse 
and  prose,  and  An  Heptameron  of  Civil  Discourses 
(1682),  a  collection  of  stones  which  is  also  a  book 
of  etiquette  and  a  discourse  on  marriage  See  study 
by  T  C  Isard  (1942) 

whetstone,  natural  or  manufactured  stone  used  as 
an  abrasive  solid  to  sharpen  edge  tools  It  is  used 
dry  i  with  water,  or  with  oil  Sue  h  a  stone  used 
with  oil  and  general  h'  of  the  finer  grade  is  usually 
called  a  HONE  or  an  oilstone 
whey:  see  CHEESE 

Whig,  English  political  party  name  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  shortened  form  of  whiggamor  [cattle 
driver]  and  was  used  ui  the  17th  tent  for  Scottish 
dissenters  It  was  applied  (c  1679)  to  the  English 
opponents  of  the  succussion  of  the  duke  of  York 
(later  James  II)  As  upholders  of  the  power  of 
Parliament  against  the  crown,  the  Whigs  were  in 
a  sense  the  heirs  of  the  Puritan  movement,  since 
most  Whigs  were  dissenters,  the  name,  suggesting 
Scottish  Presbyteriamsm  and  lawlessness,  lent  itself 
naturally  to  use  by  their  enemies  The  party  drew 
its  power  from  the  landed  gentry  and  the  com- 
mercial interests,  as  opposed  to  the  aristocrat u 
TORY  group  The  GLORIOUS  REVOLUTION  of  1688 
was  a  triumph  of  dissent  over  High  Church  opinion 
and  began  a  long  period  of  Whig  dominance  In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  Whigs  supported  the 
W  ar  of  the  Spanish  Su<  <  esaion  and  the  Hanoverian 
succession  as  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Settlement 
(1701)  The  Jacobite  sympathies  of  the  Tones 
after  the  death  of  Anne  discredited  that  party 
after  its  brief  control  (1710-14),  and  the  accession 
of  George  I  began  a  period  of  assured  Whig  control 
for  60  years  The  dominant  figure  in  the  party  until 
his  fall  in  1742  was  Sir  Robert  WALPOLE,  whose 
skillful  administration  and  political  acumen  welded 
the  party  into  a  powerful  organization  and  gave 
shape  to  modern  British  cabinet  government  The 
party  was  mercantilist  in  its  policy  and  looked  to 
John  Locke's  theories  of  democratic  government 
and  religious  toleration  for  its  political  philosophy 
The  accession  of  George  III  (1760),  who  attempted 
to  reassert  royal  authority,  and  factionalism  within 
the  Whig  party  enabled  the  Tones  to  regain  con- 
trol The  Rockinghain  Whig  faction,  influenced 
by  Edmund  BURKE,  advo<  ated  prac  tical  reform, 
but  resisted  the  political  reforms  advocated  by  tho 
earl  of  CHATHAM  After  the  French  Revolution  tho 
Whigs,  kept  out  of  office  until  1830,  took  on  a  dis- 
tinctively middle-class  character  and  became  iden- 
tified with  the  movement  for  political  and  social 
reform  which  culminated  in  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  Thereafter  the  name  Whig  gave  way  and 
the  party  became  the  LIBERAL  PARTY,  although  tho 
old  term  was  occasionally  applied  to  the  less  pro- 
gressive members  of  the  new  party  See  Basil 
Williams,  The  Whig  Supremacy  (I'M*)) 
Whig  party,  one  of  the  dominant  political  parties  of 
the  United  States  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  19th 
cent  As  a  party  it  did  not  exist  before  1836,  but 
its  origins  are  found  much  earlier,  the  groups  that 
composed  it  arose  in  1824  when  the  adherents  of 
Andrew  JACKSON  violently  opposed  John  Quincy 
ADAMS  and  Henr>  CLAY  The  NATIONAL  REPUB- 
LICAN party,  created  by  Jackson's  enemies,  grew 
stronger  after  his  triumph  in  1828  But  this  was 
only  one  group  that  opposed  Jackson,  who  was 
also  persona  non  grata  after  1832  with  states'  rights 
advocates  in  the  South,  proponents  of  internal 
improvements  in  the  West,  and  businessmen  and 
friends  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  the  East 
Small  opposition  parties  had  sprung  up,  the  most 
notable  being  the  ANTI-MASONIC  PARTY  Thia  op- 
position was  built  up  and  correlated  by  Henry 
Clay  in  the  election  of  1832  Four  years  later  all  of 
the  various  groups  were  combined  in  a  loose 
alliance,  though  they  were  not  unified  or  strong 
enough  to  join  behind  a  single  presidential  candi- 
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date;  instead  several  Whig  candidates  ran  for 
office.  The  most  prominent  were  Daniel  WEBSTER 
in  New  England,  William  Henry  HARRISON  in  the 
Northwest,  and  Hugh  Lawson  WHITE  in  the  South- 
west The  election  went  to  Martin  VAN  BUREN, 
but  in  the  opposition  the  Whigs  grew  steadily 
stronger  The  two  great  leaders  of  the  party  were 
Clay  and  Webster,  but  neither  was  able  to  lead  the 
party  to  vie  tory  This  failure  was  partially  a  result 
of  tho  sectional  variations  in  the  party ,  which  had 
onlv  one  common  aim— opposition  to  tho  Domo- 
« rats — and  partially  a  result  of  the  power  held  by 
the  "bosses"  of  New  York,  Thurlow  WEFD  and 
William  H  SEWARD.  The  party  went  on  to  vie  tory 
in  1840  with  the  rousing  "Log  Cabin  and  Hard 
Cider"  campaign  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too" 
put  William  H  Harrison  in  the  White  House  His 
death  and  tho  inauguration  of  John  Tyler  led  to  a 
definite  split  in  the  party  The  trouble  arose  over 
the  bank  bill,  and  Tyler  was  soon  alienated  from 
all  of  the  Whigs,  even  Webster  retired  from  tho 
cabinet  after  completing  tho  Wobster-Ashburton 
treaty  Clay  became  tho  standard-bearer  in  1844 
but  was  defeated  by  James  K  POLK.  In  1848 
Weed  and  his  associates  swung  the  nomination 
from  Webster  to  Zac  hary  TAYLOR,  who  had  gained 
wide  popularity  as  a  commander  m  the  Mexican 
War  This  move  temporarily  prevented  a  division 
of  the  party,  and  although  Tay  lor  died  while  Clay 
was  formulating  the  COMPROMIHK  OK  1860  in  Con- 
gress, Millard  IULLMORB,  his  Vice  President  and 
presidential  successor,  kept  tho  faith  of  the  Whig 
party  However,  the  disintegration  of  the  party 
was  already  manifest,  in  1848  several  Whig  dele- 
gates bolted  and  joined  the  new  FREE-SOIL  PARTY 
along  with  the  ABOLITIONISTS  Within  the  Whig 
party  a  bitter  struggle  developed  between  the 
"Conscience  Whigs/'  antislavery  elements  pre- 
dominantly from  the  North  and  the  "Cotton 
Whigs,"  proslavery  members  mostly  from  the 
South  In  the  election  of  1852,  tho  party  was  torn 
wide  open  by  sectional  interests  Both  Clay  and 
Webster  died  in  the  campaign,  and  Winheld  SCOTT. 
the  presidential  c  andidate,  won  only  42  electoral 
votes  This  brought  about  a  quick  end  to  tho  Whig 
party,  and  its  remnants  gravitated  toward  other 
parties  in  a  new  alignment  The  newh  formed 
(1856)  REPUBLICAN  P\RTY  and  the  sharply  divided 
DEMOCR\TIO  P\KT\  absorbed  the  largest  segments 
Other  Whigs,  lod  by  Fillmoro,  drifted  into  the 
KNOW-NOTHINU  MOVEMENT  See  E  M  Carroll, 
Origins  of  the  Whig  Party  (1925),  G  R  Poage, 
Henry  Clay  and  the  Whig  Party  (1936),  W  E. 
Binklev,  Ameruan  Politual  Parties  (104.1) 

whippet,  breed  of  dog  distinguished  bv  its  slim  body 
and  its  great  running  speed  It  is  boheved  to  have 
been  developed  in  England  about  the  middle  of 
the  19th  c  ent  Its  am  estr>  probablj  me  ludes  tho 
English  greyhound,  Italian  greyhound,  and  some 
terriers  Males  stand  18  to  20  in  high  at  tho 
shoulder  The  head  is  long  and  narrow,  the  muzzle 
untcd,  and  the  nee  k,  body ,  and  logs  are  slender 
10  hair  is  very  short  and  close,  in  c  olor  it  may  be 
red,  blac  k,  white,  brmdle,  fawn,  blue,  or  mixed 
colors  Whippet  rac  ing,  long  popular  in  En  gland, 
has  spread  through  parts  of  the  United  States 
Whippets  have  achieved  »peedh  up  to  35  mi.  an 
hour 

Whipple,  Abraham,  1733  1810,  American  Revolu- 
tionary naval  officer,  h  Providence,  R  I  In  1750- 
60,  as  c  aptam  of  the  privateer  dame  Cock  in  the 
last  of  tho  Frpnc  h  anci  Indian  Wars,  he  captured 
many  prizes  Whipple  commanded  the  band  of 
Rhode  Islanders  who  captured  and  but  nod  the 
British  revenue  cutter  GABPKB  m  Narragansett 
Bay  in  1772,  one  of  the  most  provocative  instances 
of  resiatanc  e  to  the  British  in  tho  pro-Revolutionary 
period  At  the  beginning  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion he  was  made  c  ommodore  of  Rhode  Island's 
small  fleet  and  then  bee  ame  fourth-ranking  captain 
in  the  Continental  navy  With  the  Columbus  in 
1775  he  fought  the  first  sea  fight  of  the  war  In 
1778  Whipple,  commanding  the  Prondence,  evaded 
tho  British  blockade  of  Narragansett  Bay  and 
carried  important  government  dispatches  to  France. 
it  oc  c  urred  in  1779  when  he 
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encountered  the  large  British  Jamaica  fleet,  pro- 
tec  tod  by  gunboats.  Whipple,  concealing  the  guns 
of  tho  Providence,  hoisted  tho  British  flag  and  fell 
in  with  tho  fleet  for  several  days.  Each  night  he 
cut  out  one  of  the  merchant  ships,  manned  it  from 
his  own  crew,  and  sent  it  to  an  American  port 
Eight  of  tho  11  captured  ships  reached  port,  mak- 
ing this  one  of  the  richest  Hauls  of  the  war  In 
1780  he  was  charged  with  the  naval  defense  of 
Charleston,  8  C  All  but  one  of  his  vessels  were 
dismantled  to  bolster  the  shore  batteries,  but  the 
city  fell  and  Whipple  was  captured  and  held  pris- 
oner for  the  rest  of  the  war.  In  his  later  years  he 
lived  in  Ohio 

Whipple,  Amiel  Weeks,  1818-63,  American  soldier 
and  topographical  engineer,  b.  Greenwich,  Hamp- 
shire co  ,  Mass  ,  grad.  West  Point,  1841.  He  be- 
came (1841)  a  topographical  engineer  in  the  U  8. 
army  and  engaged  in  surveying  the  Canadian 
(1844-49)  and  the  Mexican  (1849-63)  borders  of 
the  United  States.  Whipple  then  made  (1863-54) 
a  surrey  of  the  region  from  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  to 


Los  Angeles  to  determine  the  route  for  a  projected 
transcontinental  railroad.  His  diary  of  this  expedi- 
tion became  a  valuable  anthropological  record  of 
the  little-known  Indians  of  the  Southwest  Later 
he  took  part  in  broadening  the  channels  of  the  St, 
Clair  flats  and  St.  Marys  river  which  opened  the 
Great  Lakes  to  navigation  by  larger  boats  He 
fought  in  the  Civil  War,  reaching  the  grade  of 
major  general,  but  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Chanc  ellorsville  See  Grant  Foreman,  A  Path- 
finder in  the  Southwest  (1941) 

Whipple,  George  Hoyt,  1878-,  American  pathologist, 
b  Ashland,  N  H  ,  M  D  Johns  Hopkins,  1905.  He 
taught  at  Johns  Hopkins  (1909-14)  and  at  the 
Umv  of  California  (1914-21)  and  m  1921  became 
professor  of  pathology  and  dean  of  the  school  of 
medic  me  and  dentistry  at  the  Umv  of  Rochester. 
His  work  included  studies  of  metabolism,  blood 
regeneration,  and  anomia  For  his  independent 
researches  on  the  treatment  of  pernicious  anemia 
bv  the  use  of  liver,  he  shared  the  1934  Nobel  Prize 
in  Physiology  and  Medicine  with  G.  R.  Minot  and 
W  P  Murphy 

Whipple,  Henry  Benjamin,  1822-1901,  American 
Episcopal  bishop,  b  Adanib,  N  Y  ,  studied  at  Ober- 
hn  Collegiate  Institute  He  was  ordained  a  priest 
in  1850  and  m  1859  was  consecrated  the  first  bishop 
of  Minnesota  With  James  Lloyd  Brock  he  found- 
ed (1858)  m  Fanbault,  Minn  ,  the  Seabury  Mis- 
sion, which  developed  into  the  Seabury  Divinity 
School,  and  church  schools  for  boys  and  gills 
Bishop  Whipplo's  influence  was  great  with  the 
Indians,  among  whom  he  worked  and  by  whom  he 
was  called  "Straight  Tongue",  he  was  successful 
in  obtaining  some  government  reforms  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Indian  affairs 

Whipple,  William,  1730-85,  American  Revolution- 
ary patriot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
denc  e,  b  Kittery,  Maine  Whipple,  who  had  boon 
a  sea  captain,  was  a  merchant  of  Portsmouth,  N  H  . 
before  he  served  as  a  delegate  to  tho  Continental 
Congress  from  New  Hampshire  (1776-79)  and  as  a 
commander  in  tho  Saratoga  campaign  (1777) 

whippoorwiU  (hwrpuryvn",  hwl'purwu"'),  North 
American  bird  of  the  goatsucker  family,  common 
in  the  E  United  States  The  plumage  in  both  sexes 
is  a  mixture  of  browns,  black,  and  gray,  with  the 
abdomen  lighter  and  speckled  In  the  male  tho 
broad  ends  of  the  outer  tail  feathers  aie  white 
There  are  stiff  bristles  around  the  short  bill  Sel- 
dom seen,  the  whippoorwill  sleeps  during  tho  day 
m  the  woods,  whore  it  is  inconspicuous  against  its 
background,  and  during  the  night  catc  lies  its  msec  t 
food  on  the  wing  Its  weird  song,  a  monotonous 
repetition  of  its  name,  and  its  noiseless  flight  have 
made  it  an  objec  t  of  superstition 

whirlpool,  revolving  current  in  an  ocean,  river,  or 
lake  It  may  be  c  aimed  by  the  configuration  of  the 
shore,  irregulautiea  in  the  bottom  of  tho  body  of 
water,  the  meet  in  K  of  opposing  currents  or  tide*,  or 
the  action  of  the  wind  upon  tho  water  There  are 
no  true  whirlpools  really  dangerous  to  shipping, 
the  M  \FLHTHOM  near  Norway  and  CHUO  nnra  near 
Sicily  are  subjects  of  lcgc*nd  and  myth,  and  COR- 
RIIAREKIN  near  Scotland  was  feared  by  the  sailors 
of  small  boats  The  Whirlpool  Rapids  below  NI- 
AGARA F\LL«  are  remarkable  for  their  volume  and 
violence,  caused  by  the  nun  owing  of  the  channel 
There  is  also  a  whirlpool  below  Victoria  Falls  m 
South  Africa 

whirlwind,  any  revoking  mass  of  air  resulting  from 
local  atmospheric  instability,  c  aused,  for  example, 
by  intense  heating  of  tho  ground  by  tho  sun  on  a  hot 
summer  da>  The  term  me  ludes  the  HURRICANE 
and  the  TORNADO,  but  is  c  ommonly  applied  also  to 
the  small  whirls  of  dust  or  leaves  and  to  tho  sand 
whirls  of  the  desert 

whisky  [Gaelic  ,= water  of  life],  spirituous  liquor  dis- 
tilled from  a  fermented  mawh  of  grains,  usually  rye, 
barley,  oats,  wheat,  or  coin  Inferior  whiskies  are 
made  from  potatoes,  beets,  and  other  roots  The 
three  standard  whiskies  of  the  world  are  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  American  (tho  United  States  and  Cana- 
da) The  Scotch  Highland  whisky  (made  in  pot 
stills)  and  that  of  tho  Lowlands  (patent  stills)  differ 
according  to  percentage  of  barley  used,  quality  of 
the  water,  quantity  of  peat  employed  in  c  unng  the 
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malt,  manner  of  distilling,  and  kind  of  casks  in 
which  they  are  matured  Piactically  all  Scotch 
whiskies  are  blends,  the  "self"  whisky ,  being  rarely 
to  modern  taste  No  whisky  can  be  released  from 
bond  in  Great  Britain  until  it  has  matured  in  wood 
at  least  three  years,  and  in  practice  most  whisky  is 
stored  seven  or  eight  years  before  marketing  Irish 
whisky  resembles  Scotch,  but  no  peat  is  used  in  tho 
curing,  and  instead  of  the  dry,  somewhat  smoky 
flavor  of  Scotch,  it  has  a  full,  sweot  taste  Ameri- 
can whiskies  are  divided  into  two  mam  varieties, 
rye  and  bourbon  (bur'bun),  a  corn  whisky  which 
derives  its  name  from  Bourbon  co.,  Ky  They 
have  a  higher  flavor  and  a  much  deeper  color  than 
Scotch  or  Irish  and  require  from  two  to  three  years 
longer  to  mature  Newly  made  whisky  is  colorless, 
the  nch  brown  of  the  matured  liquor  being  derived 
from  the  cask  in  which  it  is  stored  Whisky  was 
made  in  England  in  the  1 1th  cent.,  chiefly  in  monas- 
teries, but  in  the  16th  cent,  distilling  was  carried 
,on  commercially.  The  illicit  manufacture  of  whisky 
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to  avoid  payment  of  excise  taxes  has  been  common. 
In  the  United  States  this  is  known  as  moonahimng. 
Whisky  Rebellion,  1794,  insurrection  m  the  Penn- 
sylvania counties  W  of  the  Allegheiues,  caused  by 
Alexander  Hamilton's  excise  tax  of  1701  The  set- 
tlers, mainly  Scotch-Irish,  who  made  whisky  ex- 
tensively, resented  the  tax  as  discriminatory  and 
detrimental  to  their  liberty  and  economic  welfare 
There  were  many  public  protests,  and  noting  broke 
out  in  1794  under  the  leadership  of  David  Bradford 
against  the  government's  efforts  to  enforce  the  law 
Albert  Gallatm  urged  moderation,  but  negotiation 
failed  Troops  called  out  bv  President  Washington 
quelled  the  noting  Bradford  escaped,  but  many 
were  arrested  Washington  pardoned  those  who 
were  convu  ted  The  Federal  government's  power 
to  enforce  its  laws  had  been  proved,  but  the  fron- 
tiersmen's hatred  of  the  controlling  federalists  had 
long-lasting  political  consequences  See  L  D 
Baldwin,  Whiskey  Rebels  the  Story  of  a  Frontier 
Uprising  (1939) 

Whisky  Ring,  in  U  S  history,  a  conspiracy  which 
defrauded  the  Federal  government  of  liquor  taxes 
Soon  after  the  Civil  War  these  taxes  were  raised 
very  high,  in  some  cases  to  eight  times  the  price 
of  the  liquor  Large  distillers,  chiefly  in  St  Louis, 
Milwaukee,  and  Chicago,  bribed  government  offi- 
cials high  and  low  in  order  to  retain  the  tax  pro- 
<  eeda  The  WhiBky  Ring  was  a  public  sc  andal,  but 
it  was  ( onsidered  impregnable  because  of  its  strong 
politic  al  connections  U  8  Se<  retary  of  the 
Treasury  B  H  BRISTOW  resolved  to  break  the 
conspiratv  To  avoid  warning  the  suspects,  he 
assigned  secret  investigators  from  outside  the 
Treasuiy  Dept  to  collect  evidence  He  struck 
suddenly  in  1875  and  arrested  the  persons  and 
seized  the  dibtilleries  involved  Over  $3,000,000  m 
taxes  were  recovered,  and  of  170  persons  indicted 
110  were  convicted  Although  President  Grant's 
secretary,  O  E  Babcock,  was  acquitted,  many 
persons  believed  that  the  Whiskv  Ring  was  part 
of  a  plot  to  finance  the  Republic  an  party  b\  fraud 

whist,  card  game  for  four  play  erw,  those  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  table  being  partners  The  full  pa<  k 
of  52  cards  is  dealt  one  at  a  timo,  oac  h  player  thus 
receiving  18  cards  The  dealer's  last  card  is  turned 
up  to  indicate  which  suit  is  trump,  and  after  ho 
draws  this  <  ard  in  hand,  the  player  on  the  left  of 
the  dealer  leads  Cards  ran  k  from  ace  down  through 
2  (in  the  <  ut  for  deal,  however,  the  a<  e  ranks  low- 
est), and  the  highest  card  of  the  suit  lead  or  the 
highest  trump  wins  the  tru  k  Partners  collect 
their  tru  ks  in  ono  pile  Six  tricks  make  a  book, 
and  ea<  h  tru  k  over  the  book  in  one  game  c  omits 
one  point  The  partners  who  first  score  seven 
points  win  I"  amous  variations  me  hide  duphc  ate 
whist,  bid  whist,  solo  whist,  and  Norwegian  whist 
Whist  originated  in  England,  where  it  was  a  de- 
velopment of  earlier  games  (e  g  ,  tnumph)  which 
were  known  in  the  16th  cent  In  1742  Edinond 
llcnle  published  A  Short  Treatise  on  the  Game  of 
Whist,  but  it  was  Henry  Jones  (.see  CAVKNDIHH, 
pseud  )  who  first  compiled  (1862)  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  scientific  play  for  the  game  The  game 
spread  to  other  European  countries  m  the  19th 
cent  ,  and  whist  tournaments  were  organized 
Whist  gave  ri&e  in  the  late  19th  cent  to  the  game 
of  BRIDGE,  which  quickly  supeiseded  the  parent 
game  in  popularity  See  R  L  Frey,  ed  ,  The  New 
Complete  Hoyle  (1947) 

Whistler,  James  Abbott  McNeill,  1834-1903,  Ameri- 
can painter  and  etcher,  b  Lowell,  Mass  He  re- 
ceived his  first  drawing  lessons  in  St  Petersburg, 
Russia,  where  his  father,  a  V  S  armv  engineer,  was 
supervising  the  building  of  the  railroad  to  Moscow 
In  1849  the  family  returned  to  Amoru  a  Whistler 
was  dismissed  successively  from  West  Point  and 
from  his  position  as  map  engraver  with  the  US 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  In  1855  he  went  to 
Pans  He  early  became  associated  with  the  im- 
pressionist movement  First  known  as  an  etcher, 
ho  scored  a  signal  success  at  the  Salon  des  Refuses 
in  1803  with  his  Little  White  Girl  From  this  time 
he  took  up  his  headquarters  in  London,  where  his 
eccontncities  and  stinging  wit  made  him  famous 
long  before  his  talents  as  an  artist  were  recognized 
To  advertise  and  defend  his  credo  of  art  for  art's 
sake,  Whistler  resorted  to  elaborate  exhibits,  lec- 
tures, polemics,  and  more  than  one  lawsuit  and  by 
dint  of  perseverance,  audacity,  and  virtuosity  suc- 
ceeded in  foisting  it  upon  a  reluctant  British  public 
In  1888  he  man  led  Mrs  Beatrix  Godwin  His  last 
years  saw  a  constant  increase  in  his  fame  and  pies- 
tige  Although  he  indulged  in  some  sheer  exhi- 
bitionism, his  influence  as  an  artist,  teacher,  and 
gadfly  was  enormously  stimulating  and  far-reach- 
ing His  admirable  draughtsmanship,  exquisite 
color,  and  extreme  technical  proficiency  both  as 
etcher  and  painter  would  have  won  him  recognition 
no  matter  what  his  doctrine,  it  was  his  attitude, 
not  lack  of  skill,  that  caused  him  to  be  called  the 
prince  of  amateurs  As  a  painter,  Whistler  was 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  Japanese  print  and  by 
the  art  of  Velazquez  If  he  failed  to  achieve  the 
decorative  distinction  of  the  former  or  the  pro- 
fundity of  the  latter,  he  did  create  a  highly  personal 
style  in  which  purely  decorative  elements  and 
atmosphere  are  blended  with  great  subtlety  Aa  an 
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etcher,  however,  his  reputation  is  perhaps  even 
more  secure  Over  400  superb  plates  attest  to  his 
industry  and  inspiration  The  most  important  are 
classified  as  Little  French  Senea,  Thames  Series, 
First  Venice  Senea,  and  Second  Venice  Series  Fine 
collections  are  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Bibho- 
theque  nationale,  the  Academy,  Venice,  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  and  the  Metropolitan  Muse- 
um A  wide  range  separates  the  early  ones  with 
their  insistence  on  the  fac  tual  and  their  abundance 
of  detail  from  the  sketchy  and  atmospheric  evoca- 
tions of  his  later  years  They  aie  alike,  however, 
in  their  fine  luminosity,  brilliant  execution,  and 
quivering  life  In  lithograph,  water  color,  and 
pastel  Whistler  also  excelled  Exquisite  examples 
of  his  painting  are  m  the  galleries  of  London,  Paris, 
Pittsburgh,  Washington,  D  C  ,  Chicago,  Brooklyn, 
N  Y  ,  and  New  York  The  most  representative 
collection  is  that  in  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  DC  ,  which  also  contains  an  entire 
room  which  he  decorated  for  the  Leyland  home  in 
London — the  so-called  Peacock  Room  His  famous 
portrait  of  his  mother,  bought  for  the  Luxembourg 
Museum,  Pans,  has  been  promoted  to  the  Louvre 
Nocturne  in  Green  and  Gold,  Crtmorne  Gardens  at 
Night,  portraits  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Connie  GU- 
christ,  Theodore  Duret,  and  others  are  all  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  He  was  the  author  of 
brilliant  critical  essays  and  aphomms,  eg,  Ten 
o'Clock  (1888)  and  The  Gentle  Art  of  Making 
Enemies  (1890)  See  biography  by  E  R  Pennell 
and  Joseph  Pennell  (2  vola  ,  1908) ,  studies  by  T  R 
Way  and  G  R  Dennis  (1903)  and  Mortimer 
Menpes  (1904),  Howard  Mansfield,  A  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  ths  Etchings  and  Dry-Points  of 
Whistler  (1909)  and  Whistler  as  a  ( 'ntic  of  His  Own 
Prints  (1935') 

Whtston,  William  (hwl'stun),  1667-1762,  English 
clergyman  and  mathematician  He  won  favor 
through  his  New  Theory  of  the  Earth  (1696)  and  in 
1701  was  made  deputy  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whom 
he  succeeded  (1703)  as  Lucasian  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Cambridge  Well  known  as  a 
preat  her,  W  histcm  aroused  opposition  by  pro- 
claiming his  opinion  that  the  faith  of  the  early 
Christian  centuries  was  A  nan  In  1710  he  was 
expelled  from  the  university  He  propounded  his 
Arian  views  in  Pnmitiix  Christianity  Revived  (5 
vols  ,  1711-12),  lectured  on  scientific  and  religious 
subjects  in  London  and  elsewhere,  and  continued 
his  scientific  experiments  His  translation  (1737)  of 
the  writings  of  Josephus  has  been  many  times  re- 
printed See  his  memoirs  (2  vols  ,  1749-50). 

Whitaker,  Arthur  Preston,  1895-,  American  his- 
torian, b  Tuscaloosa,  Ala  ,  grad  Umv  of  Tennes- 
see, 1915,  Ph  D  Hary  ard,  1924  A  Rhodes  scholar 
(1917),  Whitaker  taught  at  Florida  State  College 
(1926-27)  and  Western  Reserve  Umv  (1928-30), 
was  professor  of  American  history  at  Cornell  Umv 
(1930  30),  and  became  professor  of  Latin  American 
history  at  the  Umv  of  Pennsylvania  m  1936 
After  a  visit  (1941^2)  to  South  America,  he  worked 
(1943-44)  for  the  Dept  of  State  and  then  acted  as 
consultant  (1944-45)  His  woiks  include  The 
Spanish-American  Frontier,  /7W-/797  (1927),  The 
Mississippi  Question  17  8n  1M)1  (1934),  The 
United  States  and  the  Inflependence  of  Latin 
America,  !SiH>-18dO  (1941)  Latin  America  and 
the  Enlighttnment  (with  others,  1942),  and  The 
Untied  Statts  and  South  Amtnca  (194S)  He  was 
also  editor  of  a  series  of  yearly  volumes  (1941  -44) 
called  Inter-Amencan  Affans 

Whitaker,  Charles  Harris  (hwl'tukur),  1872-1938, 
Amoru  an  arc  hitec  t  and  author,  b  Rhode  Island, 
studied  art  abroad  Editor  (1913-27)  of  the  jour- 
nal of  the  American  Institute  of  Auhitects,  he  be- 
came widely  known  through  hih  fight  against 
"pork  barrel"  appropriations  for  public  buildings 
He  was  a  forceful  advocate  of  government  housing 
and  community  planning  He  wrote  Rameses  to 
Rockefeller  (1934),  a  history  of  architecture 

WhiUker,  residential  borough  (pop  2,217),  Alle- 
gheny co  ,  SW  Pa  ,  near  Pittsburgh,  me  1906 

Whitby,  town  (pop  5.904),  S  Ont  ,  ENK  of  Toronto 
and  on  Lake  Ontario,  with  a  good  harbor ,  founded 
1836  It  has  tanneries  and  gram  elevators  and 
manufactures  leather  goods,  hardware,  and  lace 

Whitby,  urban  district  (pop  11,451),  Noith  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  England,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Esk  It 
is  a  seaport  and  a  resort  The  Streonoshalh  of  Bode, 
it  was  the  site  of  an  abbey  founded  by  St  HILDA  in 
657  The  Synod  of  Whitby  was  held  here  m  664 
under  King  Oswy  of  Northumbria  The  Danes 
ravaged  the  abbey  in  867,  and  in  1078  it  was 
refounded  for  Benedictines  The  town  has  a  cross 
commemorating  the  poet  Csedmon,  who  lived  in  the 
abbey  Captain  Cook  was  a  shipbuilder's  appren- 
tice in  Whitby,  his  ship  Resolution  was  built  here 
Shipbuilding  is  still  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent 
Jot  ornament  making,  of  material  (married  near, 
is  a  long-established  industry  The  town  has  a 
museum  with  an  archaeological  collection 

Whitby,  Synod  of,  called  by  King  Oswy  of  North- 
umbria in  664  at  Whitby  Its  purpose  was  to  choose 
between  the  usages  of  the  Celtic  and  Roman 
churches,  primarily  in  the  matter  of  reckoning 
Easter  (see  CALENDAR)  Oswy  decided  for  the 
Roman  usages  and  in  so  doing  determined  that  the 
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English  church  would  be  associated  with  the  Roman 
in  the  mam  stream  of  Western  European  Chris- 
tianity. Only  a  few  of  the  Celtic  clergy  returned  to 
the  monastery  of  lona  and  to  their  old  ways 
Bede's  date  of  664  has  recently  been  interpreted  as 
Sept  or  Oct ,  663 

White,  Andrew  Dickson,  1832-1918.  American  edu- 
f  ator  and  diplomat,  b  Homer,  N  Y ,  briefly  at- 
tended Geneva  (now  Hobart)  College,  grad  Yale. 
1863  He  studied  in  France  and  Germany,  served 
(1854-55)  as  attache,  in  St  Petersburg,  and  toured 
Europe  While  teaching  history  (1857-63)  at  the 
Umv  of  Michigan,  he  developed  the  idea  of  a  uni- 
versity detached  from  all  sects  and  parties  and  free 
to  pursue  truth  without  deference  to  dogma  After 
his  father  died  in  1862  he  returned  to  New  York  a 
comparatively  rich  man  He  sat  (1864-67)  in  the 
New  York  state  senate  and  was  chairman  of  the 
education  committee,  which  dealt  with  the  found- 
ing of  a  land-grant  college  With  the  financial  aid 
of  a  fellow  senator,  Ezra  COHNKLL,  the  land  grant 
was  made  available  for  the  institution  which  be- 
came Cornell  Umv  White,  as  first  president  (1867- 
85),  expanded  the  institution  to  teach  not  only 
agru  ulturo  and  met  hanu  arts  but  also  other  fields 
of  knowledge  He  was  one  of  the  first  educators  to 
use  the  system  of  free  elective  studies  As  Cornell 
Univ  was  nonsec  tarian.  the  charge  of  "godlessness" 
was  made  again&t  it  White,  a  prac  tu  ing  Episco- 
palian, maintained  that  freedom  was  beneficial  to 
religion  also  and  wrote  his  History  of  the  Warfare  of 
Science  mth  Theology  in  Christendom  (1896)  and 
Seven  Great  Statesmen  in  the  Warfare  of  Humanity 
u*Uh  Unreason  (1910)  to  develop  his  concept  of  free 
inquiry  White  was  minister  to  Germany  (1879- 
81)  and  to  Russia  (1892-94)  He  was  ambassador 
to  Germany  (1897-99)  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Ameru  an  delegation  to  the  First  Hague  Conference 
(1899)  He  persuaded  Andrew  Carnegie  to  build 
the  Palace  of  Justice  to  house  the  Hague  Tribunal 
See  his  autobiography  (1905),  W  P  Rogers,  An- 
drew D  White  and  the  Modern  University  (1942) 
White,  Bouck  (bonk),  1874-,  American  clergyman 
and  avithor,  b  Middleburg,  N  Y  ,  grad  Harvard, 
1896,  and  Union  Theological  Senunarv,  1902  In 
1904  he  was  ordained  a  Congregational  minister. 
After  serving  several  pastorates,  he  became  (1908) 
head  resident  of  Tnnity  House,  Brooklyn,  NYr 
but  his  Call  of  tht.  Carpenter  (1911),  portraying 
Jesus  as  a  social  agitator,  led  to  his  dismissal  in 
1913  He  then  founded  and  was  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Social  Revolution  and  was  several 
tunes  imprisoned  for  actions  connected  with  his 
socialistic  views  His  other  books  include  Letters 
from  Prison  (1915)  and  The  Free  City  (1919) 
White,  Clarence  Cameron,  1880-,  American  Negro 
composer  and  violinist,  b  Clarksville,  Tenn  ,  stud- 
ied at  the  Oherhn  Conservatory  and  with  Coleridge- 
Tay  lor  in  London  In  addition  to  ac  tivities  as  vio- 
linist and  teacher  in  Boston  (1912-23)  and  New 
York,  he  was  director  of  music  at  West  Virginia 
State  College,  Institute,  W  Va.  (1924-30),  and  at 
Hampton  Institute  (1932-36)  His  opera  Ouanga 
(1932)  won  the  David  Bispham  award,  and  many 
violinists  have  played  his  Bandanna  Sketches  and 
lus  arrangements  of  Negro  spirituals  He  also  wrote 
a  Negro  Rhapsody  and  a  string  quartet  on  Negro 
themes 

White,  Edward  Douglass,  1845-1921,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  US  Supreme  Court  (1910-21),  b  Lafourche 
parish,  La  He  attended  the  Jesuit  College  m  New 
Orleans  and  Georgetown  College  (now  Georgetown 
Umv  ),  and  after  service  in  the  Confederate  army 
ho  practiced  law  White  bo<  ame  (1879)  judge  of  the 
state  supremo  court  and  served  (1891-94)  in  the 
US  Senate  until  he  was  appointed  Associate/ 
Justu  e  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  President  Grover 
Cleveland  in  1894  Made  Chief  Justice  bv  Presi- 
dent W  II  Taft  m  1910,  White— the  first  South- 
erner to  head  the  Supreme  Court  since  Roger 
Taney  — v, as  generally  a  c onsery  ative  on  the  benc  h 
He  wrote  the  "rule  of  reason"  decisions,  which  dif- 
ferentiated between  legal  and  illegal  business  com- 
binations, in  the  antitrust  cases  against  the 
Ameru  an  Tobacco  Company  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  in  1911  In  1916  he  wrote  the  decision 
upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  Adamsou 
Act,  which  established  an  eight-hour  day  for  rad- 
road  workers  See  biography  by  Sister  Marie 
Carolyn  Klmkhamer  (1945). 

White,  Edwin,  1817-77,  Amoru  an  historical  pamtei, 
b  South  Hadley,  Mass,  studied  in  Paris  and 
Dusseldorf  Among  his  works  arc  The  Antiquary 
(Metropolitan  Mus),  Washington  Rt  signing  His 
Commission  (state  capitol,  Annapolis,  Md), 
Thoughts  of  Liberia  and  Emancipation  (N  Y  Public 
Library) ,  Leonardo  da  Vinct  and  His  Pupils  (Am- 
herst  College) ,  Interior  of  the  Barghetto,  Florence 
(Mus  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston) ,  and  Munilo  Sketching 
the  Btggar  Boy  (N  Y  Historical  Society)  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  in  1849 

White,  Elijah,  1806-79,  American  missionary  m  the 
Oregon  country  A  physician,  he  left  Boston  m 
1836  to  join  the  Methodist  mission  established  by 
Jason  LEE  After  friction  with  his  associates,  he 
left  in  1840  His  fame  rests  on  the  fact  that  when 
in  1842  he  returned  overland  to  Oregon  with  an 


Cross  reference*  wo  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  P«f  e  1. 


WHITE,  ELLEN  GOULD  HARMON 
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appointment  as  an  Indian  agent  he  led  the  first  Andrew  JACKSON  until  1835,  when  he  split  with  tho 

"" ~  ~    'dent  over  the  currency  question.    When  in 

, „  „_. Jackson  backed  Martin  Van  Buren  for  Pred- 

of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists,  b.  Gorham,  Maine,  dent,  White,  in  protest,  ran  for  the  presidency  as  a 

•         •              -  -- '  "  Wma  PAHTT candidate  and  secured  the  electoral 


la*rge (more -than  ibofpitfty  of 'settlers  to  Oregon.     President  over  the  currency  question.    When  in 
White,  Ellen  Gould  (Harmon),  1827-1915,  leader     1836  Jt ..    -*     -         .     -     . 


Converted  at  the  age  of  15  to  the  beliefs  of  the  ___________________________________________ 

ADVBNTIBTS,  she  began  (1844)  to  receive  "visions"  votes  of  Tennessee  and  Georgia.    White  resigned 

hi  trances,  accepted  as  prophetic  by  many  members  (1840)  from  the  U.S.  Senate  after  he  fought,  in  op- 

of  that  sect    In  1846  she  married  James  White,  a  position  to  the  instructions  of  the  Tennessee  legte- 

mmister  of  Adventtst  convictions.    Under  the  di-  lature,   Van  Buren'a  plan  for  the  Independent 

rection  of  a  vision  to  Mrs    White,  she  and  her  Treasury  System 

husband  founded  (I860)  the  Western  Health  Re-  White,    John,    1675-1648,1    English   ooloniier,    b. 

form  Institute  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich    After  her  England,  grad  Oxford,  1597.    An  Anglican  priest 

husband's  death  in  1881,  she  traveled  widely  as  a  of  moderate  Puritan  belief,  White  desired  to  estab- 

missionary     See  M    E    Olsen,  A  History  of  the  lish  a  colony  for  nonconformists.    He  helped  form 

Ongin  and  Progress  of  the  Seventh-Day  Adwntists  the  Massachusetts  Company  (1620),  but  he  never 

(1025)  came  to  America 

White,  Elwyn  Brooks,  1899-,  American  writer,  b  White,  John,  fl  1585-91,  leader  of  the  "lost  colony" 

Mt  Venion,  N  Y  ,  grad  Cornell,  1921    A  member  on  ROANOKE   ISLAND,  N  C     See  also  CBOATAN. 

of  the  early  New  Yorker  magazine  staff,  he  wrote  White,  Pearl,  1889-1939,  American  moving-picture 

"The  Talk  of  the  Town",  some  of  these  editorials  actress,  b    Green  Uidge,  Mo.    She  appeared  hi 

were  collected  in  The  Wild  Flag  (1946)     His  col-  such  serials  as  The  Exploit*  of  Elaine  and  The  PenU 

lection  of  humorous  essays  One  Man's  Meat  (1942)  of  Pauline,  adventures  which  were  continued  from 

was  ieissued  in  1944  with  10  new  chapters    He  also  week  to  week.   Always  in  danger,  she  was  always 

wrote  Is  Sex  Necessary?   (with  James  Thurber,  rescued    See  her  autobiography,  Just  Me  (1919). 

1929),  Quo   Vadimusf   (1930),  and  Stuart  Little  White,  Peregrine,  1620-1  704,  American  pioneer.  Ho 

(1945),  a  story  for  children     He  also  wrote  much  was  born  on  the  Mayflower  as  she  lay  at  anchor  in 

light,  graceful,  and  satirical  verse     He  edited  A  Capo  Cod  bay,  Nov  20,  the  first  child  born  to  Eng- 

Subtreasury  of  American  Humor  (1941)  with  K  S  hsh  parents  m  New  England    He  became  a  citiaen 

A  White,  his  wife    Here  Is  New  York  (1949)  is  not  of  Marsh  field,  Mass  ,  and  held  minor  offices. 

a  guidebook,  but  a  distillation  of  the  city's  essence  White,  Richard  Grant,  1821-85,  American  journalist 

_by  one  jwhqjoves  it_             ___            _  and  wnter,  b.  New  York  city    He  was  a  newspaper 

critic  in  New  York  but  15  better  known  for  his 
edition  of  Shakspere  and  for  two  dogmatic  manuals 


White,  Sir  George  Stuart,  1835-1912,  British  field 
marshal  He  entered  the  army  in  1853.  but  first 
achieved  distinction  in  the  Afghan  War  of  1878-80 
He  served  in  Egypt  in  1884-85  In  Burma  (1885- 
87),  where  he  was  knighted  in  1885,  in  Baluchistan 
(1889-93),  and  later  as  supreme  military  com- 
mander in  India  (1893-98),  he  followed  the  "for- 
ward" policy  of  combating  Russian  advance  in  the 
Middle  East  by  aggressive  campaigns,  military  and 
diplomatic,  m  the  borderlands  His  greatest  famo 
came  for  his  defense  of  Ladyanuth  in  the  South 
African  War  against  a  118-day  siege  by  the  Boers 


of  English  usage  that  were  reissued!  m  many 
editions  over  the  years  —  Words  and  Their  Uses 
Q872)  and  Every-Day  English  (1880).  He  was  the 
father  of  Stanford  White 

White,  Stanford,  1853-1906,  American  architect, 
b  New  York  city,  son  of  Richard  Grant  White  In 
1872  he  entered  the  office  of  Gambrill  and  Richard- 
son in  Boston,  at  the  time  when  H  H  Rirhardson 
was  at  the  peak  of  his  fame  Here  White  worked 
upon  the  design  for  Trinity  Church,  Boston  After 


(1899-1900)  He  became  governor  of  Gibraltar  studying  in  Europe,  he  entered  (1879)  into  partner- 
(1900-4)  and  was  made  held  marshal  when  ship  with  C.  F  McKim  and  W.  R  Mead,  a  firm 
Edward  VII  visited  that  colony  See  biography  by  which  was  to  affe<  t  tho  course  of  American  archi- 


that  colony  See  biography  by 
T  F  G  Coates  (1900) 

White,  Gilbert,  1720-93,  English  naturalist.  Ho 
served  as  curate  at  SEI.BORNK  and  at  parishes  near 
by  from  1751  He  recorded  his  detailed  observa- 
tions of  nature  in  letters  to  other  naturalists  and 
on  these  baaed  The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Selbome  (178Q)  This  work,  often  reprinted,  is 
valued  for  its  pleasing,  simple  style  and  acientifk 
accuracy  See  biographies  by  Walter  Johnson 
(1928)  and  W  S  Scott  (1946). 

White,  Henry,  185O-1927,  American  diplomat,  b 
Baltimore  He  studied  abroad  and  traveled  widely 
White—  often  called  the  fust  career  diplomat  in  the 
United  States  —  entered  the  foreign  service  as 
secretary  (1883-84)  of  the  U  8  legation  in  Vienna 
He  served  (1884-93)  with  the  U  S  embassy  at 
London,  and  m  1896  President  William  McKmley 


to  affe<  t  tho  course  of  American  archi- 
tecture over  a  long  period  White  had  a  passionate 
lovo  of  beauty,  and  his  special  talents  were  for  the 
decorative  elements  of  a  building  and  for  its  in- 
terior design  and  furnishing,  and  he  also  possessed 
a  wide  knowledge  of  antiques  Among  the  buildings 
executed  by  tho  firm,  those  which  are  commonly 
ascribed  as  Ins  individual  accomplishments  include 
Madison  Square  Garden,  Madison  Square  Pres- 
byterian Chunh,  tho  Herald  Square  Building, 
Washington  Arch,  and  the  Century  Club,  all  in 
New  York,  only  the  lost  two  still  stand.  They  il- 
lustrated his  characteristic  concentration  upon  rich 
and  graceful  effects  and  especially  upon  beautifully 
sculptured  Renaissance  ornament  White  was 
shot  and  killed  in  Madison  Square  Roof  Garden  by 
Harry  K  Thaw,  because  of  trouble  over  Thaw  a 
wife,  Evelyn  Nesbit  Thaw  See  biography  by 


appointed  him  -secretary  of  the  embassy    He  later      C.  C.  Baldwin  (1931) 
was  ambassador  at  Rome  (1905-7)  and  at  Paris    White,  Stewart  Edward,  1873-1946,  American  au- 
(1907-9);  as  head  of  tho  US    delegation  to  the      thor,    b    Grand    Rapids,    Mich,    grad     Univ    of 
Algeciras  Conference,  White  helped  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Moroccan  crisis  between  Germany  and 
France    He  was  sent  (1910)  as  a  special  emissary  to 
Chile  and  in   1919  was  appointed  by   President 
Wilson  a  commissioner  to  the  Pans  Peace  Con- 
ference   See  biography  by  Allan  Nevms  (1930) 
White,  Henry  Kirke,  1785-1806,  English  poet    Ho 
was  articled  to  a  Nottingham  law  firm  m  1802,  but 
soon  began  writing  verse  and  essays    His  Clifton 


i  attacked  as  immature  by  the 


Michigan,  1895  His  adventure  stories  reflect  his 
own  experiences,  he  had  boon  in  the  Black  Hills 
gold  rush  when  he  wrote  The  Claim  Jumpers  (1901) 
and  was  working  m  a  Mi<  higan  lumber  camp  when 
he  completed  The  Hlazed  Trail  (1902)  His  trilogy, 
The  Ktory  of  California  (1927),  consists  of  three 
painstaking  historical  novels,  Gold  a  Tale  of  the 
Forty-Niners  (1913),  The  Gray  Dawn  (1916),  and 
The  Rose  Dawn  (1920)  He  also  wrote  The  Magic 
Forest  ( 1 903)  for  children  See  his  autobiographical 


Grote  (1803)    rf    ___      

Monthly  Renew,  but  it  brought  him  th«  praise  and  Dog  Days  (1930) 
friendship  of  Southey  White  entered  St  John's  White,  Walter  Francis,  1893-,  American  Negro 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1804  to  prepare  for  holy  leader,  b  Atlanta,  Ga  ,  grad  Atlanta  Umv ,  1916 
orders,  but  died  of  tuberculosis  in  1806  Hie  Re-  He  was  honored  by  a  Guggenheim  award  for  hia 

*      '  ......  novel  Wtflftt  (1926)     He  became  in  1931  secretary 

of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  and  tirelessly  fought  against 
racial  discrimination  and  lynching*  in  the  United 
States  He  meanwhile  served  on  several  govern- 
ment commissions  His  defense  of  Negro  rights  is 


mains,  with  tetters  and  a  biography  by  Southey, 
came  out  posthumously  (3  vols  ,  1807-22)     Much 


, 

of  his  popularity  was  due  to  pity  aroused  by  his 
early  death,  and  later  criticism  values  his  work  as 
little  better  than  mediocre 

White,  Horace,  1834—1916,  American  journalist  and  iiiwub  uotuuiuwKmB    mo  utuvmsu  <H  i-tw^ro  ngirui  u 

author,  b   Colebrook,  N  H  ,  grad   Beloit  College,  vividly  recorded  ui  his  autobiography,  A  Man 

1853     AH  a  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  no  Called  White  (1948)    His  works  also  include  Fire  tn 

covered  the  famous  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  in  the  Flint   (1924),   Rope  and  Faggot   (1929),   and 

1858    In  his  newspaper  career  he  was  a  liberal  and  Rfang  Wind  (1945) 

a  free  trader,  both  on  the  Tribune,  where  he  was  White,   William,    1748-1896,   American   Episcopal 

editor  in  chief  from  1864  to  1874,  and  on  the  New  bishop,  b    Philadelphia,  grad    College  of  PhUa- 

York  Evening  Post,  where  he  was  staff  member  delphia  (now  th«  Umv  of  Pennsylvania),  1765.  Ho 


from  1881  to  1899  and  editor  in  chief  from  1899  to 
1903.  His  Money  and  Banking  Illustrated  by 
American  History  (1895  and  later  revisions)  was  for 
years  the  standard  text  on  finance. 
White,  Hugh  Ltwson,  1773-1840,  American  political 
leader,  b  Iredell  co  ,  N  C  He  moved  (1787)  to 
what  is  now  E  Tennessee  and  served  in  the  ware 
against  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians  After  he 
became  (1793)  secretary  to  Gov  William  BIXJCHT, 
he  studied  law  m  Lancaster,  Ohio,  and  began  (1 7*6) 
practice  in  Knoxville,  Tenn  He  was  judge  (1801- 
7)  of  the  Tennessee  superior  court  and  state  sena 


was  ordained  in  England  in  1772,  returning  to  be- 
come assistant  rtector,  then  rector,  of  Christ  Church, 
Philadelphia  He  was  instrumental  in  organising 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  He  drafted  its  first  constitution  and  aided 
in  the  American  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  Elected  bishop  of  Pennsylvania  in  1786, 
he  went  (1787)  to  England  for  consecration  His 
works  include  M  emoir*  of  the  Protestant  Bvuwpal 
Church  vn  the  Umtod  States  of  America  (24  ed., 
1896)  Bee  his  Life  and  Letters  (ed.  by  W.  H. 
Stowe,  1937). 


tor  (1809-15)  before  he  served  <1625-40)  in  the  White,  Willirm  Al«m«on,  1870-1937,  American  wp- 
U.8.  Senate,  where  his  firm  conscience  and  piam  ohiatnst,  b.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  studied  (1885-8»V«t 
manners  won  him  wide  respect.  White  backed  Cornell,  M.D,  Long  Island  Hospital  Medical 

C^owr«fw«aoMar«ta<kat«d  by 9MALL  CAPITALS.  Ttokeytop 


School,  1891.  Oa  th«  staff  of  the  Btaghampton 
State  Hospital  from  1892,  he  was  Appointed  (1903) 
superintendent  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Wash- 
ington, D  C.,  a  position  he  retained  the  rest  of  his 
life  White's  chief  contribution  was  his  ability  to 
seek  out  and  experiment  with  new  and  promising 
psychiatric  methods.  He  was  one  of  Freud's  earli- 
est supporters  in  the  United  States,  founding  (1913) 
the  Psychoanalytic  Rm>iew  with  8.  E.  Jelhffe  and 
writing  one  of  the  first  American  works  on  psycho- 
analysis, The  Mechanisms  of  Character  Formation 
(1916).  He  was  especially  active  m  bringing  about 
the  spread  of  psychiatric  knowledge.  In  1934  a 
group  of  his  supporters  established  the  William 
Alanson  White  Foundation  to  further  his  scientific 
objectives,  it  was  responsible  in  1936  for  bringing 
into  existence  the  influential  Washington  School  of 
Psychiatry  See  his  autobiography  (1938). 

White,  William  Allen,  1868-1944,  American  author 
and  wnter,  b  Emporia,  Kansas,  studied  (1886-90) 
at  Kansas  State  Univ.  He  bought  the  Empona 
Gazette  in  1896,  edited  it  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
made  it  and  himself  famous  throughout  the  nation 
as  representatives  of  "grass-roots  political  opin- 
ion. In  1896  his  editorial  "What's  the  Matter  with 
Kansas?"  attacked  the  Populists  and  aided  the 
Republicans  in  electing  McKmley  His  voice 
later  was  raised  in  favor  of  liberal  movements  in 
and  outside  the  Republican  party.  His  fiction 
presents  the  Middle  West  in  short  stories,  such  as 
those  in  In  Our  Town  (1906),  and  in  no  vela,  among 
them  A  Certain  Rich  Man  (1909)  His  other  works 
include  a  biography  of  Woodrow  Wilson  (1924), 
two  of  Calvin  Coolidge  (1925,  1938),  political 
sketches  in  Masks  in  a  Pageant  (1928),  economic 
theory  ui  The  Changing  West  (1939),  and  two  col- 
lections of  his  newspaper  writings,  The  Editor  and 
His  People  (selected  by  H  O  Mali  in,  1924)  and 
Forty  Years  on  Main  Street  (comp  by  R  H  Fitz- 
gibbon,  1937)  See  his  autobiography  (1946)  and 
selected  letters  (ed  by  Walter  Johnson,  1947), 
Walter  Johnson,  Wuliam  Allen  White's  Amenoa 
(1947) 

White,  William  Hale,  pseud  Mark  Rutherford, 
1831-1913,  English  novelist  His  best-known  works 
are  The  Autobiography  of  Mark  Rutherford  (1881), 
its  sequel,  Mark  Rutherford's  Deliverance  (1885), 
and  The  Revolution  tn  Tanner's  iMne  (1887),  pic- 
tures of  nonconformist  England  by  a  man  whose 
own  theology  fitted  into  no  sect  See  memorial 
introduction  by  H  M  Massmgham  to  1936  ed  of 
the  Autobiography 

white  ant:  see  TKRMTTK 

White  Bear  Lake,  city  (pop  2358),  E  Minn  ,  a  re- 
sort and  residential  suburb  NNE  of  St  Paul  oti 
White  Bear  Lake,  me  1922 

Whiteboys,  members  of  the  small  illegal  peasant 
bauds  first  organized  in  Munster,  Ireland,  c  1761 
to  resist  tax  and  tathe  collectors  and  extortionate 
landlords  They  were  so  called  because  on  their 
nocturnal  raids,  which  were  often  marked  by  ex- 
treme violence,  they  wore  white  disguises  The 
movement  was  at  first  nonpohtical  and  nonrehgiou^ 
and  spread,  under  a  variety  of  names--— Oakbovs, 
Rightboys,  Hearts  of  Steel— to  all  parts  of  Ireland 
and  hastened  the  establishment  (1782)  of  tho  Irish 
Parliament,  in  which  Henry  Grattan  and  Honrv 
Flood  attempted  to  institute  reforms  The  White- 
boys  were  suppressed  within  10  years,  but  they  set 
the  pattern  of  agrarian  unrest  which  continued  until 
after  tho  establishment  of  the  Inah  Free  State 

White  Castle,  town  (pop  1,692),  8E  La ,  on  the 
Mississippi  and  S  of  Baton  Rouge  Some  of  the 
finest  plantations  wero  here 

white  cedar.  For  the  southern  white  cedar,  seo 
CEDAR;  for  the  northern  white  cedar,  see  ABBOR- 

VITAK. 

Whitechapel,  London,  England*  see  STEPNUT. 
White  Cloud:  seo  WAUBBSHIKK 
white  corpuscle,  small  protoplasmic  body  of  which 
large  numbers  are  found  in  the  blood  of  vertebrate 
as  well  as  invertebrate  animals.  In  humans  three 
main  types  of  white  corpuscles  are  recognized, 
lymphocytes,  momxytes,  and  leucocytes  The 
lymphocytes  are  believed  to  be  formed  in  the  lymph 
nodes  found  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Their 
cytoplasm  is  clear,  with  few  or  no  granules,  and  the 
nucleus  is  round  or  oval.  The  function  of  the 
lymphocytes  is  not  definitely  known ,  they  are  ca- 
pable of  amoeboid  movement  and  large  numbers  are 
found  to  accumulate  m  the  tissues  in  late  stages  of 
certain  infections  and  lesions  However,  it  is 
thought  that  they  do  not  have  the  ability  to  ingest 
germs  as  do  the  leucocytes.  Lymphocytes  com- 
prise between  20  and  30  percent  of  the  white  cor- 
puscles Monocytes  make  up  about  3  to  7  percent 
of  the  white  corpuscles.  They  are  believed  to  play 
a  part  in  the  repair  of  tissues,  and  they  ingest  «ad 
thus  destroy  many  bacteria  and  other  microorgan- 
isms not  attacked  by  the  leucocytes.  The  greatest 
proportion,  from  65  to  76  percent  of  the  white  cor- 
puscles, are  leucocytes  or  polymorphonuclear  leuco- 
cytes. Those  that  engulf  and  destroy  germs  **e 
known  also  as  phagocyte*.  There  are  three  subdi- 
visions of  leucocytes.  Most  of  the  leucocytes  are  of 
the  type  known  M  neutrophiles;  their  nucfous  is 
dirided  into  several  lobes,  mod  the  cytoplasm  » 
granular.  They  ate  oapabie  of  amoeboid  mo  »uaiiOTt 


and  can  Ingest  and  destroy  bacteria  and  other  mi- 
croorganisms. In  the  adult  they  are  formed  in  the 
bone  marrow.  The  eotinophilee  or  acidophdes  form 
about  2  percent  of  the  leucocytes  They  are  essen- 
tially similar  to  the  neutrophdes,  but  the  nucleus  is 
commonly  bilobed  and  the  cytoplasrmc  granules 
are  larger  and  they  stain  witn  acid  stains,  while 
those  of  the  neutrophiles  stain  with  neutral  dyes 
In  certain  pathological  conditions  they  increase 
greatly  in  number.  The  third  group  of  leucocytes, 
the  basophiles,  exist  in  very  small  numbers,  and 
their  function  is  obscure.  Their  cytoplaamic  gran- 
ules stain  with  basic  dyes. 

Whiteface,  mountain,  4,872  ft  high,  NE  N.Y .  in 
the  Adirondack  near  Lake  Placid.  A  meteoro- 
logical station  (1937)  is  on  the  summit,  and  a  high- 
way runs  within  700  ft  of  the  summit 

Wfaitefteld,  George  (hwlt'ffild),  1714-70,  English 
evangelistic  preacher,  leader  of  the  CALVINISTIC 
METHODISTS  At  Oxford,  which  he  entered  in  1732, 
he  joined  the  Methodist  group  led  by  John  and 
Charles  WESLEY,  his  name  Is  closely  associated  with 
theirs  in  the  history  of  METHODISM  Ordained 
(1736)  a  deacon  m  the  Church  of  England,  White- 
field  soon  demonstrated  his  power  as  a  preacher, 
due  ui  part  to  his  voice,  appearance,  and  histrionic 
ability  The  first  of  his  seven  trips  to  America  was 
made  in  1738,  when  he  spent  a  short  time  in  Georgia 
in  the  mission  post  recently  vacated  by  John 
Wesley  He  returned  to  England  to  seek  fluids  for 
an  orphanage  in  Georgia  and  to  take  orders  as  an 
Anglican  priest,  but  his  connection  with  the  Wes- 
leys  and  the  evangelical  character  of  his  preaching 
led  to  his  exclusion  from  most  of  the  pulpits  of  the 
Church  of  England  Whitefield  then  began  a 
series  of  open-air  meetings  in  Bristol  and  elsewhere, 
to  which  huge  audiences  were  attracted  He  per- 
suaded John  Wesley  to  carry  on  the  work,  and 
he  again  visited  (1739-41)  America,  here  he  was  an 
influential  figure  in  the  GREAT  AWAKENING, 
preaching  to  congregations  in  the  large  settlements 
from  Georgia  to  New  England  About  1741  ho 
adopted  Calvmistir  views,  especially  m  regard  to 
predestination,  and,  breaking  away  from  the 
Wesleys,  he  bex&me  the  leader  of  the  Calvimstic 
Methodwts,  whose  greatest  numbers  were  in  Wales 
However,  Whitcfield's  personal  friendship  with 
John  Wesley  lasted  through  life  In  London  his 
work  was  (entered  in  the  Moorfields  Tabernade, 
near  Wesley's  (hurch  Returning  to  England  after 
another  evangelistic  tour  (1744-48)  in  America,  he 
was  appointed  a  chaplain  in  the  "Connexion"  of  tho 
countess  of  HUNTINGDON  Whitefield's  evangelistic 
tourw  in  Great  Britain  and  America  continued  to 
draw  throngs,  in  1750  the  noted  Tottenham  Court 
Chapel,  London,  was  opened  for  him  HIM  last  ser- 
mon was  delivered  in  the  open  air  at  Exeter,  Masa  , 
the  day  before  he  died  in  Newburyport,  where  ho 
is  buried  See  his  works  (ed  by  John  Gillies, 
6  vola  ,  1771-72),  biographies  by  Luke  Tverman 
(2  vols  ,  1870),  E  S  Nmde  (1924),  and  A  D 
Belden  (1930) 

Whitefield  (hwlt'feld),  resort  town  (pop  1,834), 
NW  N  H  ,  m  the  White  Mts  S  of  Lancaster, 
granted  1774,  me  1804 

Wnitefish,  nty  (pop  2,602),  NW  Mont ,  at  the  south 
end  of  Whitehbh  Lake,  in  Flathead  valley  N  of 
Kahspell  In  a  lumbering  region,  it  has  sawmills 

whitefish,  fresh-water  food  fish  of  tho  Northern 
Hemisphere,  related  to  the  trout  and  salmon  The 
largest  aperies  in  the  United  States  is  the  common 
or  lake  whitefish  of  the  Great  Lakes  region  and 
northward,  which  reaches  a  maximum  length  of 
about  2  ft  and  a  weight  of  about  20  Ibs  It  is  an 
important  fish  commercially  although  not  as 
abundant  as  formerly 

Whitefish  Bay,  village  (pop.  9,661),  SE  Wis , 
northern  suburb  of  Milwaukee,  me  1892 

White  Hall,  city  (pop  3,025),  W  central  111  ,  N  of 
Alton,  m  an  area  of  potter's  clay  and  coal,  founded 
1820,  me  1837  Among  its  manufactures  are 
pottery,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipes  A  memorial  to 
Anme  Louise  Keller,  a  teai  her  who  diod  saving  her 
pupils  during  a  tornado  in  1027,  was  designed  by 
Lorado  Taft 

Whitehall.  1  Village  (pop  1,407),  S  Mich,  N  of 
Muskegon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  White  River  on 
White  Lake  (an  inlet  of  Lake  Michigan) ,  mo  1867 
Leather  and  woodenware  are  made  A  Swedish 
midsummer  festival  is  held.  2  Village  (pop  4,851),  E 
N  Y  ,  NE.'of  Glens  Falls,  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Champlam  and  on  the  Barge  Canal,  settled  1759, 
mo.  1806  There  are  railroad  shops  and  silk  mills 
here  3  City  (pop  1,036),  co  seat  of  Trempoaleau 
co ,  W  Wis  ,  on  the  Trempealeau  river  and  S  of 
Eau  Claire;  settled  1866,  mo  1887. 

Whitehall,  street  in  London,  running  from  Charing 
Cross  to  Parliament  St  and  separated  from  Si 
James's  Park  by  the  Horse  Guards  Parade.  It  has 
government  offices  and  the  Cenotaph  (war  me- 
morial) by  Sir  E  L  Lutyena.  It  was  the  site  of  the 
palace  of  the  archbishops  of  York,  built  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III  and  taken  over  by  Henry  VIII  on  the 
death  of  Wolsey.  The  palace  was  partly  destroyed 
by  fired  in  1619  and  1697,  the  banqueting  hall,  re- 
built by  Imgo  Jones,  is  all  that  remains,  Henry 
VIII  and  Cromwell  died  in  the  palace,  and  Charles 
I  was  executed  just  outside  it. 
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Whitehtven  (hwlt'havun),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop.  21,159;  1943  estimated  pop ,  22,350),  Cum- 
berland, England,  near  the  mouth  of  Holway  Firth. 
There  are  iron  arid  coal  mines  (some  of  the  latter 
extend  under  the  sea),  iron  foundries  and  other 
metalworks,  tanneries  and  flour  mills  John  Paul 
Jones  attacked  Whitehaven  m  1778,  and  a  Gorman 
submarine  bombarded  it  in  1915 

White  Haven,  borough  (pop  1,528),  NE  Pa  ,  on  the 
Lehigh  river  and  8SE  of  Wilkea-Barre,  inc.  c  1853. 

Whitehead,  Alfred  North,  1861-1947,  British  mathe- 
matician and  philosopher,  b  Ramsgate,  England 
After  graduation  (1884)  from  Tnnity  College, 
Cambridge,  he  was  a  lecturer  in  mathematics  there 
until  1911 ;  at  the  Univ  of  London  he  was  a  lecturer 
m  applied  mathematics  (University  College,  1911- 
14)  and  professor  of  mathematics  (Imperial  College 
of  Science  and  Technology,  1914-24)  He  became 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Harvard  in  1924,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  in  1987  Like  Bertrand  Russell,  he 
viewed  philosophy  at  the  start  from  the  standpoint 
of  mathematics.  With  Russell  he  wrote  Pnncipia 
Mathematica  (3  vols  ,  1910-13)  Whitehead  had 
already  written  A  Treatise  on  Universal  Alaebra 
(1898)  and  other  works  on  mathematics  and  the 
nature  of  the  world  He  criticized  positivistic  anti- 
rehgious  science  and  sought  to  mold  a  concept  of  a 
unified  scientific  religion  His  philosophy — which 
he  called  the  philosophy  of  organism — is  idealistic 
rather  than  materialistic,  universal  concepts  being 
considered  as  eternal  objects  Nature  is  viewed  as 
organic,  and  the  world  process  may  be  seen  as  the 
adjustment  of  interrelated  organisms  to  an  environ- 
ment, which  they  alter  by  their  adjustments  God 
is  regarded  as  the  principle  of  union  and  the  ground 
for  all  rationality  Religious  experience  and  the 
concept  and  comprehension  of  a  God  that  is  the 
impersonal,  ultimate  good  is  fundamental  in 
Whitehead 's  philosophy  The  obscurity  of  his 
style  and  the  introduction  of  many  new  technical 
terms  make  Whitehead 's  works  difficult  to  com- 
prehend In  1945  he  received  the  Order  of  Merit 
Among  his  more  important  hooks  are  The  Organisa- 
tion of  Thought  (1916),  The  Concept  of  Nature 
(1920),  The  Principle  of  Relativity  (1922),  Science 
and  the.  Modern  World  (1925),  Religion  in  the  Mak- 
ing (1926),  Symbolism  Its  Meaning  and  Effect 
(1927),  The  Aims  of  Education  and  Other  Essays 
(1929),  Process  and  Reality  (1929),  Adventures  of 
Ideas  (1933),  Mods*  of  Thought  (1938),  and  Essays 
in  Sen  nee  and  Philosophy  (1947)  See  D  M 
Emmet,  Whttthtad's  Philosophy  of  Organism 
(1932),  The  Philosophy  of  Alfred  North  Whitehead 
(ed  by  P  A  Schlipp,  1941) 

White  Hill,  battle  of  the:  see  WHITE  MOUNTAIN 

White  Horse,  town  (pop  754),  S  Yukon,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Lewes  (upper  Yukon)  river 
White  Horse  is  on  tho  Alaska  Highway  and  is  the 
terminal  of  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway 
from  Skagway  During  the  navigation  season,  from 
Juno  to  October,  there  is  steamship  connection  with 
Da\vson  The  town  is  the  distribution  and  trans- 
portation center  for  a  region  of  coal  and  copper 
mining,  hunting,  and  fur  trapping  It  is  head- 
quarters of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
for  S  Yukon  and  has  an  airport,  a  radio  station,  and 
a  meteorological  station  It  was  an  important  sup- 
ply and  stage  center  during  the  Klondike  gold  rush 
(1897-98)  In  the  Second  World  War  it  was  the 
center  of  tho  (^anol  oil  project,  with  a  pipe-lino 
terminal  and  oil  refinery,  until  the  project  was 
closed  in  1945 

White  Horse,  Vale  of  the,  Berkshire,  England,  W 
of  Abingdon  The  region  13  rich  in  associations 
with  Alfred  the  Groat,  who  was  born  in  Wantage, 
the  central  town  of  the  vale  His  victory  at  Ash- 
down  in  87 1  is  traditionally  commemorated  by  the 
White  Horse  on  White  Horse  Hill  though  it  is 
probably  of  earlier  date  The  figure  of  the  horse, 
over  350  ft  long,  m  at  Uffington,  near  Wantage, 
and  its  crude  outline  is  visible  for  miles  It  is 
formed  by  cutting  away  tho  turf  to  expose  the 
white  chalk  of  the  luUside  beneath  The  periodical 
"cleaning"  of  the  sketch  used  to  be  made  the  oc- 
casion of  a  ceremony  There  are  other  "white 
horses"  of  various  age  in  Wiltshire,  Berkshire, 
Yorkshire,  and  elsewhere,  but  that  at  Uffiugton  is 
the  most  famous 

White  House,  official  name  of  the  executive  mansion 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  It  is  on  the 
south  aide  of  Penns>  Ivania  Ave  .Washington,  D  C  , 
facing  Lafayette  Square  The  building,  constructed 
of  Virginia  freestone,  is  of  simple  and  stately  de- 
sign. The  porte-corhere  on  the  north  front,  which 
forms  the  main  entrance,  is  a  portico  of  high  Ionic 
columns  reaching  from  tho  ground  to  tho  roof  pedi- 
ment, it  is  balanced  by  a  semicircular  colonnadod 
balcony  on  the  south  with  a  second-floor  porch, 
completed  in  1948  The  mam  building  (four  stories 
high)  is  about  170  ft  long  by  85  ft.  wide  The  east 
and  west  terraces,  the  executive  office  (1902),  the 
east  wing  (1942),  and  an  air-raid  shelter  (1942) 
have  been  added  The  colonnade  at  the  east  end 
is  the  public  entrance  The  executive  office  is  ap- 
proached by  an  esplanade  Large  receptions  are 
usually  held  in  the  East  Room  (40  ft.  by  82  ft ) 
The  elliptical  Blue  Room  is  the  scene  of  many  so- 
cial, diplomatic,  and  official  receptions.  The  Red 

ar*  taMUoattd  by  SMALL  CAPITAL*. 
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Room  and  the  Green  Room  are  used  for  private 
and  quasi-official  gatherings  The  White  House, 
designated  "the  Palace"  in  the  original  plans,  was 
designed  by  James  Hoban  on  a  site  chosen  by 
George  Washington  It  is  the  oldest  pubuc  building 
in  Washington,  its  cornerstone  having  been  laid 
m  1792  John  Adams  was  the  first  President  to 
live  here  (1800).  The  building  was  restored  after 
being  burned  by  British  troops  (1814),  and  the 
smoke-stained  gray  stone  walls  were  painted 
white;  this  gave  rise  to  the  cognomen  "White 
House  "  The  name  became  official  when  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  had  it  engraved  upon  his 
stationery  Tho  grounds  (about  18  acres)  sur- 
rounding the  house  are  attractive  with  broad 
lawns,  fountains,  trees,  and  gardens.  They  were 
planned  by  Andrew  Jackson  DOWNING.  See 
Charles  Hard,  The  White  House  (1940) 

White  Hunt,  people  of  obscure  affinities,  possibly  of 
Tibetan  or  Turkish  stock  They  were  called 
Ephthahtes  by  the  Greeks  and  Hunas  by  the  In- 
diana There  is  no  indication  that  they  are  related 
to  the  HUNS  The  White  Huns  were  an  agricul- 
tural people  with  a  developed  set  of  laws.  They 
were  first  heard  of  when  they  displaced  the  Scythi- 
ans and  conquered  Transoxiana  and  Khurasan  be- 
fore A  D  425  They  crossed  (425)  the  Syr  Darya 
(Oxus)  river  and  invaded  Persia  Held  off  at  first 
by  Bahrain  Gur,  they  later  (483-85)  succeeded  in 
making  Persia  tributary  After  a  series  of  wars 
(503-13)  they  were  driven  out  of  Persia,  perma- 
nently lost  the  offensive,  and  were  finally  (557)  de- 
feated by  Khoeru  I  Tho  White  Huns  also  invaded 
India  from  the  northwest  and  succeeded  in  extend- 
ing their  domain  to  include  the  Ganges  valley. 
They  temporarily  overthrew  the  Gupta  empire  but 
were  finally  driven  out  of  India  in  528  by  a  Hindu 
coalition  Though  m  Persia  they  had  little  effect, 
in  India  the  White  Huns  influenced  society  per- 
manently by  altering  the  caste  system  and  dis- 
rupting the  hierarchy  of  the  ruling  families  Some 
of  the  White  Huns  remained  in  India  as  a  distinct 
group,  but  tho  rest  of  the  Huiias  and  the  Persian 
invaders  disappeared  from  history 

white  iron  pyrites*  see  MARCASITE 

white  lead,  heavy,  white,  amorphous  substance,  in- 
soluble in  water,  extensively  used  as  a  white  pig- 
ment and  base  in  paints  When  it  is  to  be  used  in 
paints,  it  is  first  ground  into  a  fine  powder  and 
mixed  with  linseed  oil  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  paint 
pigments  used  by  man  It*  covering  power  is 
greater  than  that  of  other  white  pigments,  but  its 
use  has  certain  disadvantages  It  is  affected  by 
h>drogcn  sulphide  and  some  other  sulphur  com- 
pounds, the  lead  combining  with  the  sulphur  to 
form  lead  sulphide,  a  dark  substance  In  paints 
mado  with  white  lead  a  chalky  substance  is  formed 
after  some  time  In  addition,  it  is  very  poisonous, 
painters  who  apply  it  often  being  afflicted  with 
painter's  colic  (see  LKAD  POISONING)  because  of  tho 
absorption  of  too  great  a  quantity  into  the  body 
White  lead  is  used  also  in  making  putty  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  certain  pottery  Chemically,  it  is 
basic  lead  carbonate,  a  mixture  of  load  carbonate 
and  lead  hydroxide  It  is  prepared  in  various  ways 
In  the  Dutch  process  or  old  Dutch  process,  lead  in 
the  form  of  perforated  disks  or  gratings  called 
buckles  w  placed  in  earthenware  jars  containing  a 
small  amount  of  acetic  acid  (vinegar)  and  is  cov- 
ered with  tanbark  or  manure,  which  ferments  and 
produces  carbon  dioxide  By  a  series  of  reactions 
the  buckles,  after  about  three  months,  have  cor- 
roded to  fonn  white  lead  Other  processes  have 
been  inaugurated  chiefly  because  of  the  great  length 
of  time  required  by  the  Dutch  process  In  the 
Carter  process,  which  requires  about  one  week,  the 
lead  is  melted  and  atomized  by  treatment  with 
steam,  the  resulting  product  being  treated  with 
carbon  dioxide  and  acotic  acid  The  trench  proc- 
ess, requiring  only  one  or  two  da>s,  involves  the 
treatment  of  a  solution  of  the  basic  acetate  of 
lead  with  carbon  dioxide,  and  white  lead  is  pre- 
cipitated out  Sublimed  white  lead  13  the  basic 
sulphate  of  lead  mixed  with  lead  oxide  and  zinc 
oxide,  it  is  also  used  aa  a  white  pigment 

Whitelocke,  Bui  strode  (boo! 'st  rod  h  wit '16k),  1605- 
75,  English  statesman  A  lawyer  and  member  of 
the  Long  Parliament  in  1640,  he  was  head  of  the 
committee  which  prosecuted  Thomas  Weutworth, 
earl  of  Strafford  Always  an  advocate  of  modera- 
tion, he  took  part  in  attempts  to  make  terms  with 
King  Charles  I  m  1643  and  1644  and  refused  to 
participate  in  the  trial  of  tho  king  He  was  com- 
missioner of  the  great  seal  (1649.  1654-55,  1059) 
and  ambassador  to  Sweden  (1653-54)  He  urged 
Oliver  Cromwell  to  accept  tho  crown,  held  office 
under  Cromwell's  son,  Richard,  and  was  elected 
(1659)  president  of  the  council  of  state  that  ruled 
after  Richard's  failure  At  tho  Restoration  he  was 
pardoned,  and  thereafter  he  lived  quietly  The 
most  important  of  his  voluminous  writings  is  his 
Memorials  of  the  English  Affairs  (1682),  a  source 
work  for  the  period  1626  -IboO  The  journal  of  his 
embassy  to  Sweden  is  also  well  known.  See  memoir 
by  R  H  Whitelocke  (1860) 

Whitelocke,  John,  1757-1833,  British  general  Given 
command  of  the  expedition  against  Buenoa  Aires, 
he  proceeded  to  Montevideo*  where  he  superseded 
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Sir  Samuel  AUCHMUTT  (May  10, 1807).  The  British     manufactures.  S  Town  (pop.  1,560),  N  Texas,  W  pf 
attack  on  Buenos  Aires  failed  (July  5,  1807) ;  two     Sherman,  in  a  cotton  and  grain  area, 
days  later  Whitelocke  surrendered  to  Jacques  de  Whitesburg,  town  (pop  1,616),  co.  seat  of  Letcher 
LiNiBRe    Returning  to  England,  ho  was  cashiered     co  ,  E  Ky ,  SE  of  Haaard  and  near  the  Va.  line,  in 
from  the  army  by  court-martial  (1808).  the  Cumberland  coal  area,  settled  1840,  inc.  1872. 

Whiteman,  Paul,   1891?-,   American  musician,  b.    White   Sea,  Rus    Beloye  More  (byg'lla  m6'ryu), 
Denver,  Colo    He  played  the  viola  in  the  Denver     inlet  of  the  Barents  Sea,  N  European  USSR.  It  is 

Symphony  Orchestra  and  in  1915  joined  the  San      —      '  ' J  '  '  "rt  "°"  '    **- 

Francisco  Symphony  During  the  First  World 
War  he  was  an  army  band  leader  In  New  York  m 
1924  he  presented  a  conceit  which  included  the 

Sremiere  of  Gershwin's  Rhapsody  in  Blue,  written 
)r  the  occasion  Whiteman  felt  that  jazz  in  the 
original  New  Orleans  and  Chicago  styles  was  crude 
material  which  needed  the  refinement  of  arrange- 
ment and  symphonic  orchestration.  This  concert 
inaugurated  the  period  of  "symphonic  jaza,"  a 
hybrid  style  which  enjoyed  great  popularity  and 


gamed  Whiteman  the  appellation  "king  of  jaaz 
white  metal:  see  BABBITT  METAL  and  ANTIFRICTION 
METAL 

White  Mountain  or  White  Hill,  Czech  Bild  flora 
(b€la  h6'rd),  hill  near  Prague,  Bohemia,  Czecho- 
slovakia Here  m  Nov  ,  1020,  the  Czech  Protes- 


305  mi  long  and  has  an  area  of  36,680  sq.  mi.  Its 
northern  section,  opening  into  the  Barents  Sea  be- 
tween the  Kola  and  Kamn  peninsulas,  is  connected 
with  the  main  body  of  the  sea  by  a  strait  c  100  mi. 
long  and  30  to  35  mi.  wide  The  Mezen,  the  Nor- 
thern Dvina,  and  the  Onega  rivers  empty  into  large 
bays  of  the  White  Sea  Kandalaksha  Bay,  its 
westernmost  arm,  is  also  its  deepest  section  (1,115 
ft.).  The  Solovetski  Islands  he  at  the  entrance  to 
Onega  Bay,  ARCHANGEL,  the  chief  port,  is  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Northern  Dvina  The  White  Sea  is 
connected  by  a  canal  system  (including  Lake 
Onega  and  the  Svir  and  Neva  rivers)  with  the  Bal- 
tic at  Leningrad ,  Belomorsk  is  the  canal  terminus  on 
the  White  Sea  Though  frozen  (except  m  its  cen- 
tral section)  from  November  to  May,  the  White 


slovakia     Here  m  Nov  ,  1020,  the  Czech  Protes-     Sea  is  important  for  lumber  exports,  its  fisheries 
tants  under  FREDERICK  THK  WINTER  KINO  were      (herring  and  cod),  and  its  abundant  seal  herds, 
routed  by  the  imperial  army  under  Tillv.    The   white-slave  traffic:  see  PROSTITUTION 
battle  ended   the  independence  of  Bohemia  for    white  snakeroot,  North  American  woods  perennial 
three  centuries  and  was  the  first  major  engagement      (Eupatonum  urticaefolium),  having  a  flat-topped 
of  the  Thirty  Years  War  '     '        '         "  '       '      *    *        " 

White  Mountains,  part  of  the  Appalachian  system, 
N  N  H  ,  rising  to  6,288  ft  at  Mt  WASHINGTON  m 
the  PRESIDENTIAL  RANGE  and  to  5,249  ft  at  Mt 
Lafayette  in  the  FRANCONIA  MOUNTAINS  CRAW- 
FORD NOTCH  separates  these  two  mam  groups  The 
mountains  are  composed  chiefly  of  granite  Much 
of  the  mountain  area,  some  1,200  sq  mi  in  extent, 


cluster  of  small  composite  heads  of  white  flowers 
The  herbage  contains  tremetol,  a  toxic  principle 
causing  "milk  sickness"  (see  MILK  FEVEB) 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  town  (pop  2,093),  S  W  Va  , 
E  of  Lewisburg  near  the  Va.  border,  settled  c  1750. 
It  is  a  well-known  resort  with  mineral  springs. 
Representatives  of  the  Axis  nations  were  confined 

.  ._    ..     here  m  the  early  part  of  the  Second  World  War. 

is  included  in  White  Mountain  National  Forest     whitethorn,  see  HAWTBOBN 

Nationally  noted  for  their  varied  and  beautiful   White  Top  festival,  see  MARION,  Va. 

scenery,  the  White  Mts  have  long  been  one  of  the   Whiteville,  town  (pop  3,011),  <o  seat  of  Columbus 

moat  popular  resort  areas  in   the  country.    See      ro  ,  SE  N  C  ,  W  of  Wilmington,  founded  1810.   It 

guidebooks  of  the  Appalachian   Mountain  Club     is  a  tobacc  o  market  and  trade  center,  and  also  has 

and  the  Dartmouth  Outing  Club,  Richard  A  Hunt,      lumber  mills. 

White  Mountain  Holidays  (1941),  Ernest  Poole,    white  vitriol  (vlt'rgul),  transparent,  crystalline  sub- 

Great  White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire  (1947).  stance  soluble  in  water.   Chemically  it  is  hydrated 

White  Wile  or  Bahr-el-Abiad  (bar'-£l-ab'vnd),  river,      zmr  sulphate,  a  compound  of  zinc,  sulphur,  and 

Vnglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  formed  by  the  junction  of 

the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  and  the  BAHH-EL-JEBKL     It 

flows  c  600  mi  N  to  Khartoum,  where  it  joins  the 

Blue  Nile  to  form  the  NILE 


found  from  Norway  to  the  Mediterranean,  The 
common  American  whiting  (Menticirrhus  saxatUis) 
varies  in  color  from  gray  to  black.  Known  also  as 
northern  kingfish,  sea  mink,  king  whiting,  and  sea 
mullet,  it  is  found  in  Atlantic  waters  from  Cape 
Ann.  Mass,  (sometimes  as  far  north  as  Maine),  to 
Florida  but  is  commoner  N  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Closely  related  is  the  more  southern  species  Menti- 
cirrhus amencanus,  a  small,  silvery  fish  marked 
with  broad,  oblique  bars  and  known  as  kingfish  and 
as  Bermuda,  Carolina,  silver,  surf,  or  sand  whiting. 
The  silver,  or  New  England,  hake  (Merluccius  6t- 
hneans),  a  brownish-gray  fish  found  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Maryland,  is  also  called  whiting.  In 
Australia  several  fish  of  the  genus  Odax  are  known 
as  rock  whiting. 

whiting,  white,  powdery  substance,  prepared  by 
grinding  up  chalk,  mixing  it  with  water,  and  sepa- 
rating the  fine  particles.  The  final  product,  whit- 
ing, is  therefore  a  very  pure  form  of  calcium 
carbonate.  When  mixed  with  linseed  oil  it  forms 
PUTTY,  and  with  water  and  several  other  sub- 
stances it  constitutes  WHITEWASH.  It  is  used  as  a 
Sgment  (when  it  is  called  Spanish  white)  and  filler 
paints,  for  polishing  metalware,  and  for  various 
other  purposes 

Whitley  and  Monkseaton,  urban  district  (1931  pop. 
24,210,  1943  estimated  pop.  28,000),  Northumber- 
land, England,  N  of  Tynemouth.  It  includes  the 
summer  resort  Whitley  Bay  on  the  North  Sea  and 
the  coal-mining  town  Monkseaton. 

Whitley  City  (h  wit  'IS),  unincorporated  town  (pop 


White  Pass,  2,888  ft  high,  in  the  Coast  Range,  on 
the  border  between  Alaska  and  British  Columbia, 
NE  of  Skagwav  A  hazardous  trail  through  the 
pass  was  made  (1897)  by  prospector*  going  to  the 
Klondike,  as  an  alternate  route  to  the  CHILKOOT 
PASS  In  1898-1900  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon 
Railway  was  built  from  Skagwav  to  White  Horse, 
Yukon  territory,  to  provide  transportation  from 
the  Pacinc  tidewater  to  the  Yukon  valley 

White  Pigeon,  village  (pop   1,017).  8W  Mich  ,  near 

the  Ind  line  S  of  Kalamazoo,  settled     

1837 


oxygen  with  seven  molecules  of  water  of  crystal- 
lization It  is  used  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing  textiles, 
in  the  making  of  varnishes,  as  a  preservative  for 
hides,  as  a  disinfectant,  and  in  medicine  It  can  be 
prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  zinc 
whitewash,  preparation  used  commonly  for  whiten- 
ing the  walls  of  cellars,  stables,  chicken  coops,  and 
various  outside  strxu  tures  It  varies  in  composi- 
tion, being  generall)  a  mixture  of  lime  (quicklime), 
flour,  salt,  glue,  and  whiting,  with  other  ingredients 
such  as  molaHsen,  water  glass,  or  soap  sometimes 
added  It  forms  a  rather  impermanent  finish,  being 
somewhat  soluble  in  water,  although  well-balanced 

. mixtures  serve  for  some  time 

1827,  inc.  Whitewater,  city  (pop  3,689),  SE  Wis  ,  SE  of  Madi- 
son, in  a  dairy  and  farm  area,  me  1885  It  has 
various  manufac  lures  and  is  the  seat  of  a  state 




white-pine  blister  rust*  see  BJIBTER  KUHT  ' 

White  Plains,  residential  city  (pop  40,327),  co  seat     teachers  college 

of  Westchester  co  ,  SE  N  Y  ,  NE  of  New  York  city,  whitewood  •  see  BASSWOOD,  POPLAR,  TULIP  TKEE 

settled  in  the  late  17th  cent ,  me  as  a  village  1866,  Whitewright,  town  (pop    1,537),  N  Texas,  SE  of 
as  a  city  1916    Plumbing  supplies  and  dairy  prod-     Sherman,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  1877,  me    1888 

ucts  are  made    The  provincial  congress  met  (1776)  Whitgift,  John  (hwlt'glft),  1530?-1604,  archbishop 


in  White  Plains  and  ratified  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  battle  of  White  Plains  (1776), 
on  Chatterton  Hill  here,  followed  Washington's 
retreat  from  Manhattan  The  Elijah  Miller  House 
(1738),  where  Washington  stayed,  and  other  his- 
toric buildings  still  stand.  New  York  Hospital- 
Westchester  Division,  for  mental  diseases,  is  here; 
it  was  formerly  called  Bloomingdale  Hospital  The 
Westchester  County  Center,  for  <  oncerts  and  other 
entertainments,  is  near  by 

White  River.  1  Partially  navigable  river  rising  in 
NW  Arkansas  and  flowing  690  mi  first  N  into 
Missouri,  then  southeasterly  through  Arkansas  to 
the  Mississippi  above  Arkansas  City,  Ark  The 
Norfork  Dam  (244  ft.  high  and  2,624  ft  long)  in 
the  North  Fork  of  the  White  just  above  their  cou- 


of  Canterbury  from  1583  A  fellow  of  Pcterhouse, 
Cambridge,  he  became  successively  Lady  Margaret 
professor  of  divimtv,  master  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
regius  professor  of  divinity,  master  of  Trinity 
College,  and  vice  chancellor  (1570,  1573)  of  the 
university  He  had  a  leading  part  m  revising  the 
university  statutes  Dean  of  Lincoln  (1571)  and 
bishop  of  Worcester  (1577),  he  was  elevated  to  the 
pnmac\  in  1583  In  his  efforts  to  establish  uni- 
formity of  discipline  in  er  ( lesiastical  and  religious 
matters,  Whitgift  had  the  full  support  and  favor  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  His  policy  was  severe  towards 
the  Puritans,  and  he  was  attacked  m  some  of  the 
tractb  published  in  the  MARPRM.ATE  CONTRO- 
VERSY See  his  works  (ed  by  John  Ayre,  3  vols., 
1851-53),  biography  by  H  J  Clayton  (1911). 


fluence  in  the  Ozarks,  built  by  U  S  army  engineers   Whiting,  William  Henry  Chase,  1825-65,  Confed- 


for  flood  control  and  power,  was  completed  in  1944 
The  Bull  Shoals  Dam  in  extreme  N  Arkansas  (263 
ft  high  and  2,256  ft  long)  is  being  constructed  by 
U  8.  army  engineers  for  flood  and  stream  control 
and  power  The  White  River  has  several  tribu- 
taries, including  the  Black  and  Cache  rivers,  and 
near  its  outlet  is  joined  to  the  Arkansas  river  by  a 
cutoff  channel  8  River  rising  m  two  forks  not  far 
from  Munne,  E  central  Ind  ,  and  flowing  southwest 
to  unite  NE  of  Petersburg  before  entering  the 
Wabash  The  west  branch  passes  Indianapolis 
S  River  rising  in  NW  Nebraska  and  flowing  507  nu. 
N  and  E  thromgh  South  Dakota  to  the  Missouri 
below  Chamberlain.  It  drains  a  large  part  of  the 
Badlands. 

White  River  Junction,  industrial  village  in  HART- 
FORD town,  E  Vt ,  on  the  Connecticut  opposite 


erate  general,  b  Biloxi,  Miss  ,  grad  Georgetown 
College  (now  Georgetown  Univ ),  1840,  and  West 
Point,  1845  He  served  in  the  U  S  army  until 
Feb  ,  1861,  when  he  resigned  and  entered  the 
Confederate  service,  in  which  he  rose  to  a  major 
generalcy  As  chief  engineer  to  J  E  Johnston  he 
distinguished  himself  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
In  the  Peninsular  campaign  (1862)  he  commanded 
a  division  at  Fair  Oaks  and  fought  in  Stonewall 
Jackson's  command  in  the  Seven  Days  battles. 
Whiting  was  made  commander  around  Wilmington, 
N  C  ,  in  Nov  ,  1862.  He  made  Fort  FISHER  one  of 
the  strongest  Confederate  works  In  A  H.  Terry's 
attack  on  Fort  Fisher  m  Jan.,  1866,  Whiting  was 
badly  wounded;  he  later  died  a  prisoner  in  New 
York  See  D.  S.  Freeman,  Lee's  Lieutenants,  Vol.  I 

njnu   iiuwii,    la    vb,   uu    me   v^uuueui/iuuii  uppujui*>       (1942). 

West  Lebanon,  N  H.   A  railroad  center,  it  is  the  Whiting,  city  (pop    10,307),  NW  Ind.,  on  Lake 

gateway  to  many  Green  Mt  resorts.  Michigan  SE  of  Chicago;  settled  1885,  inc.  1903.  It 

White  Russia:  see  BELORUMIA  has  Urge  oil  refineries  and  chemical  plants. 

White  Sands  National  Monument:  see  NATIONAL  whiting,  name  applied  to  several  genera  of  Euro- 

PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  (table).  .....  .... 

Whitesboro.  1  Villa 
near  UUca;  settled 


imuonai  monument:  see  NATIONAL  waning,  name  applied  to  several  genera  01  r<uro- 

NUMENTB  (table).  pean,   North  American,  and  Australian  marine 

Vaiage  (pop.  3,632),  central  N.Y..  fishes  related  to  the  cod  and  prized  for  food.  The 

;tled  1784,  inc.  1813.   It  has  varied  silvery  European  whiting  (Merlangus  merlangut)  is 


1,180),  co.  seat  of  McCrearv  co  ,  S  Ky  ,  WNW  of 
Middlesboro  and  near  the  Tenn.  line.  It  lies  in  the 
Cumberlands,  in  a  coal  and  timber  area. 
Whitlock,  Brand,  1869-1934,  American  author  and 
diplomat,  b  Urbana,  Ohio  After  being  a  reporter 
in  Chicago,  working  under  Governor  Alt  geld  of 
Illinois,  and  practicing  as  a  lawyer  in  Toledo,  he 
was  reform  mayor  of  Toledo  from  1905  to  1913. 
Meanwhile  he  wrote  realistic  novels  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  politics,  among  them  The  Thirteenth 
Distnct  (1902),  The  Turn  of  the  Balance  (1907),  and 
The  Gold  Bnck  (1910)  His  service  as  U  8  minister 
and  ambassador  to  Belgium  from  1913  to  1922  was 
distinguished  for  his  efforts  to  defend  the  British 
nurse  Edith  Cavell  and  for  his  care  of  refugees.  His 
later  novels  are  surpassed  by  his  nonfiction — Bel- 
gium a  Personal  Record  (1919)  and  a  fine  biography 
of  Lafayette  (1929)  See  his  autobiography.  Forty 
Years  of  It  (1914),  and  his  letters  and  journals  (ed. 
with  biographical  introduction  by  Allan  Nevins, 
2  vols  ,  1930) 
whitlow  see  FELON 

Whitman,  Charles  Otis,  1842-1910,  American  zool- 
ogist, b  Woodstock,  near  Bethel,  Maine,  grad. 
Bowdom,  18b8,  Ph  D  Univ  of  Leipzig,  1878  From 
1892  he  was  professor  of  zoology  at  the  Univ.  of 
Chicago  He  founded  (1887)  and  edited  the  Journal 
of  Morphology  and  was  a  founder  and  director 
(1888-1908)  of  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory 
at  Woods  Hole,  Mass  He  wrote  on  animal  be- 
havior, genetics,  evolution,  microscopical  anatomy, 
and  other  subjects.  His  Posthumous  Works  ap- 
peared in  1919 

Whitman,  Marcus,  1802-47,  American  pioneer  and 
missionary  in  the  Oregon  country,  b  Federal  Hol- 
low (later  Rushville),  NY  A  graduate  of  the 
Fairfield  (NY)  medical  school  in  1832,  he  left  a 
country  medu  ul  practice  to  go  as  a  missionary  for 
the  joint  Presbyterian-Congregationahst  board.  In 
1835  he  went  west  with  the  Rev  Samuel  Parker  on 
a  tour  of  investigation  The  next  year  he  and  his 
bride,  Narcissa  Prentiss  Whitman  (1808-47),  the 
Rev  Henry  Harmon  Spaldmg  and  his  wife,  and 
others  crossed  from  Missouri  to  the  Columbia  river 
country,  where  Whitman  founded  a  mission  at 
Waiilatpu  (now  a  national  monument,  45  84  acres, 
est.  1940,  near  present  Walla  Walla,  Wash  )  and 
Spaldmg  settled  at  Lapwai  (near  present  Lewiaton, 
Idaho)  Whitman  helped  American  settlers  in  the 
region,  which  was  still  disputed  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  The  missionaries  disagreed 
among  themselves,  and  in  1842  the  board  ordered 
their  work  curtailed  Whitman  then  rode  horse- 
back across  the  wilderness  through  the  snows  of 
winter  (1842-43)  to  New  York,  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington. He  straightened  out  mission  affairs,  urged 
Americans  to  settle  Oregon,  and  went  back  with 
the  "great  emigration"  of  1843  over  the  OREGON 
TRAIL.  The  Cayuse  Indians  around  Waiilatpu, 
never  friendly,  grew  more  hostile  and  on  Nov  29, 
1847,  attacked  the  mission  and  murdered  Whitman, 
his  wife,  and  others  News  of  the  massacre  helped 
in  passing  (1848)  the  bill  that  made  Oregon  a  U  S. 
territory  Later,  argument  raged  as  to  whether 
Whitman  made  his  ride  of  1842-43  in  order  to 
"save"  Oregon  from  the  British.  Controversy  died 
as  this  "Whitman  legend"  was  generally  dis- 
credited See  documents  in  A.  B.  Hulbert  and 
D.  P.  Hulbert,  ed  ,  Marcus  Whitman,  Crusader 
(3  vols,  1936-41),  C.  M  Drury,  Marcus  Whit- 
man, M.D  ,  Pioneer  and  Martyr  (1937). 
Whitman,  Sarah  Helen  (Power),  1803-78,  American 
poet,  b.  Providence,  R  I.  She  married  in  1828  a 
Boston  lawyer,  John  W.  Whitman;  after  his  death 
(1833)  she  returned  to  Providence  and  devoted 
herself  to  writing.  In  1848  she  was  engaged  for  a 
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time  to  Edgar  Allan  Foe,  who  wrote  the  second  and 
less  known  of  his  poems  entitled  "To  Helen"  about 
her.  Mrs  Whitman  wrote  several  poems  about 
Poo  and  defended  him  m  Edqar  Foe  and  His 
Cntics  (1860)  Her  first  book  of  verse  was  Hours 
of  Life  (1853),  a  complete  collection  appeared  in 
1879  See  Caroline  Ticknor,  Poe's  Helen  (1916) 
Whitman,  Walt  (Walter  Whitman),  1819-92,  Amer- 
ican poet,  b  West  Hills  (now  Huntmgton),  L  I  , 
N  Y.  During  his  boyhood  his  family  lived  in 
Brooklyn,  there  he  went  to  school  and  worked  as 
a  printer's  devil  and  later  as  a  compositor  For  a 
while  he  was  a  country  schoolteacher  and  in  1838- 
39  edited  the  Long  Islander,  a  newspaper  From 
1841  to  1848  he  wrote  prose  and  verse  for  Now 
York  and  Brooklyn  journals  and  edited  successively 
several  papers  (For  this  period,  see  The  Uncol- 
lected  Poetry  and  Prose  of  Walt  Whitman,  ed  by 
Emory  Hoiloway,  2  vols  ,  1921  )  Interested  in 
politics,  he  edited  (1846-47)  the  Democratic 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  (See  his  writings,  The  Gath- 
ering ol  the  Forces,  ed  by  Cleveland  Rodgers  and 
John  Black,  2  vols  ,  1920  )  In  1848  ho  and  his 
brother  Jeff  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  Whitman 
worked  for  tho  Crescent  After  three  months  they 
returned  to  Brooklyn  This  Southern  interval  was 
exaggerated  by  biographers  and  by  Whitman  him- 
self, who  later  implied  that  he  had  been  in  Louisi- 
ana for  a  longer  period  and  had  had  a  mistress  and 
illegitimate  children  Again  he  edited  (1848-49) 
at  least  one  paper,  the  Brooklyn  Frwman,  and 
worked  as  a  carpenter,  but  little  w  known  of  him 
until  1865,  when  ho  published  at  his  own  expense  a 
volume  of  12  poems,  Leaves  of  Grass  It  was  ig- 
nored save  by  some  intellec  tuals,  notably  Emerson, 
who  wrote  a  famous  congratulatory  letter  to  him 
Tho  larger  second  edition  (1856)  drew  criticism 
for  its  daring  subject  matter  and  its  free  verse  m 
long  rhythmical  linos  Whitman  revealed  himself 
as  a  mystic,  a  pantheist,  and  a  lover  of  all  human- 
ity, among  his  major  themes  were  love,  death, 
nationalism  and  democracy,  and  the  beauty  of  tho 
human  body  and  of  the  sexual  relationship  His 
wide  reading  m  American  and  European  philosophy 
and  Oriental  mysticism  found  expression — often 
puzzling — in  his  poetry  He  enlarged,  with  re- 
visions and  new  poems,  Huccessive  editions  of 
Leaves  of  Grass  until  the  final  one  in  1892,  the 
changes  reflecting  his  growth  as  man  and  poet  His 
last  post  as  an  editor  (1857-59)  was  with  the 
Brooklyn  Times  (His  writings  here  are  in  /  Sit 
and  Look  Out,  ed  by  Emory  Hoiloway  and  Ver- 
nolian  Schwartz,  1932  )  Whitman  cared  for  his 
wounded  brother  in  Virginia  in  1802  and  remained 
as  an  unofficial  nurse  in  the  hospitals  Most  of  his 
record  of  the  Civil  War  is  in  the  prose  Specimen 
Days  and  Collect  (1882  81)  and  The  Wound  Dresner 
(1898)  and  in  tho  poems  Drum-Taps  (1865),  re- 
issued with  Sequel  to  Drum-Taps  (1860),  which 
includes  his  two  great  Lincoln  poems,  "When 
Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd"  and  "O 
Captain!  My  Captain'"  He  was  made  a  clerk  in 
tho  Indian  Bureau  of  the  Dept  of  tho  Interior 
(1865),  but  was  discharged  by  a  superior  who  re- 
garded his  poetry  as  immoral  Nevertheless  he  was 
soon  employed  in  the  Attorney  General's  office, 
arid  two  biographers  defended  him  immediately — 
William  O'Connor  in  The  Good  Gray  Poet  (1866) 
and  John  Burroughs  (assisted  by  Whitman)  in 
Notes  on  Walt  Whitman  as  Pod  and  Person  (I8b7) 
He  became  partially  pamlyzed  in  1873  and  there- 
after lived  from  his  writing  and  lectures  and  with 
the  help  of  his  brother  and  friends  His  prose 
Democratic  Vistas  had  appeared  earlier  (1871),  and 
his  last  long  poem,  Passage  to  India,  was  in  the  1871 
Leaves  of  Grass  He  lived  aftei  1884  in  Camden, 
N  J  ,  in  a  house  now  a  Whitman  museum  Novem- 
ber Boughs,  poems,  came  out  in  1888  Whitman's 
favorite  claim  was  that  he  was  ono  of  the  workers, 
tho  ordinary  people  whom  his  poetry  was  to  reach 
Ironic-ally,  few  of  them  knew  his  work  But  on 
other  poots  in  most  of  the  civilized  world  he  has 
had  an  incalc  ulahle,  releasing  effoc  t,  inspiring  them 
to  experiment  as  he  did  in  verse  and  in  subject 
matter  Whitman's  complete  writings  were  edited 
byR  M  Bucke,  T  B  Harned.'andH  L  Traubol 
HO  vols.  1902),  his  uncollected  poetry  and  proso 
were  gathered  and  edited  by  Emory  Hoiloway  (2 
vols  ,  1921),  who  also  edited  a  useful  volume,  Com- 
plete Poetry  A  Selected  Prose  and  Letters  (1938), 
and  wrote  a  biography  of  Whitman  (1926)  See 
Whitman's  Autobiography.  (1892)  and  Walt  Whit- 
man's Workshop  (ed  by  C  J  Furness,  1928), 
biography  by  H  S  Canby  (1943)  A  guide  to  tho 
critical  and  biographical  writing  on  Whitman,  is 
G.  W  Allen,  Walt  Whitman  Handbook  (1946) 

Whitman,  town  (pop  7,759),  SE  Mass,  SSE  of 
Boston,  settled  c  1670,  set  off  from  Abington  1875 
Shoes  are  its  mam  product  The  old  Toll  House 
(1709)  is  restored 

Whitman  College,  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  nonaec- 
tarian,  coeducational;  chartered  1859,  opened  by 
Congregationahsts  as  a  seminary  1866,  named  for 
Marcus  Whitman,  became  a  college  1883  An 
affiliated  music  school  has  a  music  library  which 
makes  its  books  available  throughout  the  North- 
west. Whitman  was  the  first  college  to  adopt 
comprehensive  senior  examinations. 
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Whitman  National  Monument:  BOO  WHITMAN,  MAB- 

Whitmire,  town  (pop  3,272),  NW  S  C  NW  of 
Columbia  and  on  the  Enorce  river,  in  a  farm  aroa 
It  has  cotton  mills 

Whitney,  AM  (ft'su),  1791-1874,  American  inventor 
and  manufacturer,  b  Townsend,  Mass  A  machin- 
ist (1830-33)  with  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  RR, 
ho  became  superintendent  in  1833  In  1842  ho  and 
Matthias  Baldwin  became  partners  in  the  manu- 
facture of  locomotives  in  Philadelphia  Whitney 
invented  a  process  for  annealing  car  wheels 
Whitney,  Asa,  1797-1872,  American  merchant  and 
transcontinental  railroad  projec  tor,  b  North  Gro- 
ton,  Conn  Before  1817  he  entered  the|  mercan- 
tile business  m  New  York,  acted  as  a  foreign  buyer 
for  several  years  and  then  was  (1842-44)  a  mer- 
chant in  China  Upon  his  return,  he  toured  (1844- 
fil)  the  United  States,  carrying  on  an  extensive 
publicity  campaign  urging  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific,  he  also 
petitioned  (1845)  Congress  in  behalf  of  his  plan 
Whitney's  proposed  route  from  Lake  Michigan 
through  South  Pass  to  the  Pa<  ific  was  not  accepted 
mainly  because  of  the  growing  sectionalism  before 
the  Civil  War  lie  also  presented  in  1851  to  the 
English  an  unsuccessful  plan  for  a  Canadian  trans- 
continental railroad  He  retired  in  1852,  a  docade 
before  the  U  8  Congress  passed  an  af  t  for  the 
construction  of  a  transcontinental  railroad  He 
wrote  National  Railroad  Connecting  the  Pan  fie 
(1846)  and  A  Project  for  a  Railroad  to  the  Pacific 
(1849)  See  M  L  Brown,  Asa  Whitney  and  Ilia 
Pacific  Railroad  Publicity  Campaign  (1933) 
Whitney,  Eli,  1765-1825,  Amenc  an  inventor  of  the 
COTTON  OIN,  b  Westboro,  Mass  After  graduating 
from  Yale  in  1792,  he  was  a  guest  of  Mrs  Na- 
thanael  Greene  at  "Mulberry  Grove,"  her  planta- 
tion near  Savannah,  Ga  There  he  was  encouraged 
by  Mrs  Greene  and  visiting  cotton  planters  to  try 
to  find  some  device  bv  which  the  fiber  of  short- 
staple  cotton  could  be  rapidly  separated  from  the 
soed  Whitney,  whose  creative  mechanical  bent 
had  been  evident  from  boyhood,  completed  his 
model  saw  gin  early  in  1793,  after  about  10  days 
of  work,  und  by  April  had  built  an  improved  gin 
With  Phmeas  Miller,  Mrs  Greene's  plantation 
manager  (and  later  her  husband),  he  formed  a 
partnership  to  manufacture  gins  at  New  Haven 
He  was  unable  to  make  enough  gins  to  meet  the 
demand,  and  although  the  paitners  received  a 
patent  in  1794,  others  copied  his  model  and  soon 
many  gins  were  m  use  After  much  litigation  the 
partners  received  (1807)  a  favorable  decision  to 
protect  their  patent,  but  Congress  in  1812  denied 
Whitney's  petition  for  its  renewal  His  invention, 
which  had  immense  economic  and  sex  ml  effects, 
brought  great  wealth  to  many  but  little  to  himself 
In  1 798  he  built  a  firear  ms  factory  near  New  Haven 
The  muskets  his  workmen  made  by  methods  com- 
parable to  those  of  modern  mass  industrial  pro- 
duction were  the  first  to  ha\e  standardized,  inter- 
changeable parts  See  Roger  Burhngame,  Whit- 
tling Boy  the  Story  of  Kh  H  hitney  (1941) 
Whitney,  Josiah  Dwight,  1819-90.  American  geolo- 
gist, b  Northampton,  Mass  ,  grad  Yale,  1839, 
studied  abroad  (1842-47),  brother  of  W.  D  Whit- 
n(»v  He  took  part  in  surveys  of  mineral  lands  in 
the  Lake  Superior  region  (1847-49)  and  later  in 
Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  He  was  state 
geologist  (1800-74)  of  California  and  was  also  pro- 
fessor of  geology  at  Himard  from  1805  His  held 
was  economic  geologv,  and  his  surve\s  made  pos- 
sible wiser  exploitation  of  ore  deposits  Mt  Whit- 
ney, the  highest  peak  in  the  United  States,  is 
naiued  in  hi*  honor  He  wrote  The  Metallic  Wealth 
of  the  United  Statei  (1854),  The  Climatic  Changes  of 
Lattr  Geological  Times  (1882),  and  several  geolog- 
ical reports  Sec  biography  by  K  T  Brewster 
(1909) 

Whitney,  William  Collins,  1841-1904,  American  fin- 
ancier and  political  leader,  b  Conway,  Franklin 
c  o  ,  Mass  ,  gnvd  Yule,  1803,  and  Harvard  Law 
School,  1805  Ho  removed|  to  New  York  city,  bo- 
ciime  successful  as  a  corporation  lawyer,  and  was 
associated  with  various  public -utility  companies 
and  traction  interests  He  helped  lead  the  fight 
which  brought  about  the  downfall  of  William 
Many  TWEFD  and  the  election  (1874)  of  Samuel 
J  TILDEN  as  go\  ernor  As  city  corporation  counsel 
(1875-82)  he  helped  save  New  York  city  much 
money  Whitne\ ,  important  in  Democratic  poli- 
tics, served  (1885-89)  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  President  Grover  Cleveland  and  secured 
legislation  for  the  making  of  armor-plutod  war 
vessels  In  1892  he  supported  Cleveland  for  the 
presidency,  but  in  1890  he  refused  to  support 
William  J  Brvan  He  was  a  society  leader  and  an 
outstanding  sportsman  See  biography  by  M  D 
Hirsch  (1948) 

Whitney.  William  Dwight,  1827-94,  American  San- 
skrit scholar  and  lexicographer,  b  Northampton, 
Mass  ,  grad  Williams,  1845  After  study  in  Gei- 
znanv,  ho  was  a  professor  of  Sanskrit  (after  1864) 
and  of  comparative  philology  (after  1870)  at  Yale 
Umv  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  Ameri- 
can Orientalists  and  philologists  and  wrote  A  San- 
eknt  Grammar  (1879)  and  Language  and  the  Study 
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of  Language  (1807)  He  was  also  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful as  editor  of  The  Century  Dictionary 
Whitney,  Mount,  peak,  14,495  ft  high,  E  Calif ,  m 
the  Sierra  Nevada  at  the  eastern  border  of  Sequoia 
National  Park  The  highest  point  in  the  United 
States  proper,  it  is  connected  by  scenic  highway 
with  Death  Valley,  the  lowest  point  The  peak  is 
named  for  J  D  Whitney 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  in  New  York 
citv,  founded  and  incorporated  in  1930  by  Gertrude 
Vanderbilt  Whitney  for  the  furtherance  of  c  ontem- 
porarv  native  art  The  museum  building  was 
opened  to  tho  public  in  1931  The  permanent  col- 
lection contains  over  700  oils,  about  150  pieces  of 
sculpture,  and  more  than  500  water  colors,  as  well 
as  drawings  and  prints,  the  maiontv  of  these  were 
purchased  from  living  artists  Regular  loan  shows 
are  held,  outstanding  among  them  the  annuals 
featuring  the  year's  work  in  various  media 
Whitstable  (hwlt'stubul),  urban  district  (1931  pop 
11,201,  1943  estimated  pop  15,600),  Kent,  Eng- 
land, on  the  south  shoie  of  the  Thames  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Swale  and  NNW  of  Canterbury 
Whitstable  o\  sters  have  long  been  famous 
Whitsunday  see  PENTECOST 

Whittier,  John  Greenleaf  (hwT'tCur),  1807-92, 
Ameru  an  Quaker  poet  and  reformer,  b  near  Haver- 
hill,  Mass  He  rec  eived  a  scanty  education  but  read 
widely  A  chance  introduction  to  Burns's  poetry 
inspired  him  to  write  verse,  his  first  poems  were 
published  (1820)  in  the  Newburyport  Free  Prets, 
edited  by  William  Llovd  Ganison,  the  abolitionist, 
who  became  his  lifelong  friend  In  the  years  1828 
32  Whittier  edited  and  contributed  to  papers  in 
Haverhill,  Boston,  and  Hartford  In  his  first  two 
published  books  he  was  a  pioneer  in  regional  litera- 
ture— Legends  nf  New-England  (1831)  and  Moll 
Pitcher,  a  poem  (1832)  He  declared  himself  an 
abolitionist  in  1833  in  his  pamphlet  against  slavery, 
Justice  and  Expediency,  and  went  as  a  delegate  to 
the  unpopular  nat  lonal  antwlavery  convention  Al- 
though he  served  (1834-35)  m  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  his  considerable  politic  al  power  was 
thereafter  used  behind  the  scenes  to  further  the 
abolitionist  c  ause  He  was  a  c  ru*>ading  antislavery 
editor  until  1840,  when  frail  health  forced  him  to 
retire  to  his  \mesbury  home,  from  there  he  sent 
out  more  of  the  poems  and  evsays  which  made  him 
a  spokesman  for  the  cause,  und  he  was  correspond- 
ing editor  (1847-59)  of  the  Washington  abolitionist 
weekly,  the  Natiorial  Era  Whittier  compiled  and 
edited  a  number  of  works,  the  most  entertaining 
being  the  senuhc  tional  Leai  t  sfrom  Margaret  Smith's 
Journal  (1849)  The  fiist  authorized  collection  of 
his  poems  appeared  in  1838,  followed  by  Lays  of 
My  Home  (1841),  Songs  of  Labor  (1850),  and  other 
volumes  In  1837  he  began  contributing  to  the 
newly  founded  Atlantic  Monthly  From  that  year 
he  published  a  series  of  volumes  of  verse  which 
continued  his  delineation  of  New  England  life, 
history,  und  legend,  the  most  notable  being  Snow- 
bound (18b6),  an  idyllic  picture  of  his  boyhood 
home  and  the  most  famous  of  all  his  poems,  other 
volumes  are  The  Ttnt  onthe  Beach  (1867)  and  Maud 
Af  viler  (1807)  Such  ballads  as  "Barbara  Fnet- 
chie,"  "Marguerite,"  and  '  Skipper  Iroson's  Ride" 
and  such  perennial  favorites  as  "The  Barefoot  Boy" 
and  the  moving  war  poem  "Laus  Deo"  gave  him 
popularity  in  his  time  sec  ond  to  none  save  perhaps 
Longfellow  Of  his  nearly  100  hvmns,  the  best 
known  is  Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  Mankind  See 
biogiaphies  bv  S  T  Pickard  (1894),  T  W  Hig- 
gmson  (1902),  F  C  Sparhawk  (1925),  Whitman 
Bennett  (1941),  and  J  A  Pollard  (1949),  bibliog- 
raphy by  T  F  Currier  (19*7) 

Whrttier,  city  (pop  16,115),  S  Calif,  ESK  of  Los 
Angeles,  founded  1887  by  Quakers,  me  1898  The 
area  produc  es  c  itrus  fruits,  dairy  products,  and  oil 
Tools  and  steel  products  are  manufactured  Whit- 
tier College  (c  oeducational,  1888)  and  a  state  school 
for  boys  are  here 

Whittmgham,  Charles  (hwl'trnjum,  hwl'tmg-um), 
1707-1840,  English  printer  He  established  a 
prmten  in  London  m  1789,  removing  to  Cluswuk 
and  founding  the  Chiswiek  Press  in  1810  He  was 
assisted  in  his  work  by  his  nephew,  also  named 
Charles  Whittmgham,  1795-1876,  who  succeeded 
him  The  printerv  returned  to  London  in  1852 
For  the  London  publisher  William  Pic  kering  the 
Chiswiek  Press  printed  admirable  editions  of  many 
books  Pickering  used  as  his  device  the  Anchor 
mid  Dolphin  of  Aldus  Alanutms,  professing  him- 
self a  disc  iple,  tho  Pickering  edition  of  the  English 
poets  was  c  ailed  "Aldine  "  Before  establishing  the 
Kelmscott  Press,  William  Morris  began  his  ac  tive 
association  with  printing  by  having  The  Roots  of 
the  Mountains  printed  for  him  at  the  Chiswuk 
Press  in  1889  The  younger  Whittmgham  in  1844 
levived  tho  use  of  Caslon's  old-st\lo  type,  long 
out  of  fashion  arid  disused  Its  subsequent  whole- 
some influence  on  t\pogntpluc  tahte  was  i evolu- 
tionary 

Whitbngton,  Richard,  d  1423,  rnavor  of  London 
Ho  first  made  his  fortune  as  a  mercer  and  then 
entered  London  politics  to  become  successively 
councilman,  alderman,  sheriff,  and  finally  (1397) 
lord  mayor,  an  office  to  which  be  was  elected  three 
times  His  wealth  added  to  the  importance  of  his 
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position,  and  he  frequently  supplied  large  loans  to 
Henry  IV  and  to  Henry  V,  who  put  him  in  charge 
of  finances  for  the  completion  of  Westminster 
Abbey  His  large  fortune  he  left  to  charitable  in- 
stitutions The  famous  story  of  Dick  Whittington 
and  his  cat  is  far  removed  from  the  actual  life  of 
the  lord  mayor,  who  was  born  the  son  of  a  knight 
in  Gloucestershire  The  legend  of  the  poor  or- 
phaned scullion  who  turned  back  from  running 
away  when  he  heard  the  prophetic  notes  of  the 
Bow  bells  is  first  recorded  in  a  play,  not  now  ex- 
tant, which  was  licensed  in  1605.  See  2V»«  History 
of  Sir  Richard  Whitiington  (ed  by  H  B  Wheatley, 
1885),  Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice,  Sir  Richard 
Whittington  (1894) 

nuttredge.  Worthington  (hwft'rlj),  1820-1910, 
American  landscape  and  portrait  painter,  b  Spring- 
field. Ohio.  He  studied  m  Dusseldorf  and  Home 
and  spent  10  years  abroad  and  then  opened  a 
studio  in  New  York  city  His  work  is  among  the 
best  of  the  Hudson  River  school  His  paintings  in- 
clude Evening  in  the  Woods,  Camp  Meeting,  Trout 
Pool  (Metropolitan  Mus  ),  and  Trout  Brook  in  the 
Uatskitts  (Corcoran  Gall ).  A  member  of  the  Na- 
tional  Academy  of  Design  after  1861,  he  was  its 
president  m  1875-76 

fhitworth,  Sir  Joseph,  1803-87,  English  mechanical 
engineer  and  inventor  Having  won  a  reputation 
or  precision  in  toolmakmg,  he  designed  for  the 
government  an  army  rifle  TV  ith  hexagonal  bore  and 
nvented  a  method  of  making  heavier  guns  with 
•ompressed  steel  He  was  influential  in  causing  the 
idoptton  in  Great  Britain  of  a  standardized  screw 
,hread  (the  Whit  worth  thread)  In  1869  he  was 
nade  a  baronet  He  left  large  sums  to  engineering 
ichoola  and  to  charity. 
rHO:  see  WORLD  HEALTH  OHO \NIZ\TION 
hooping  cough,  infectious  disease  of  the  air  pas- 
tages  common  in  babies  and  >oung  children  It 
s  caused  by  a  bacterium  (Hemophilus  pertussis), 
uid  the  disease  is  sometimes  called  pertussis 
Symptoms  develop  from  a  few  days  to  about  two 
reeks  after  infection  During  the  first  10  days  to 
wo  weeks  after  the  onset,  the  symptoms  are  very 
imilar  to  those  of  a  cold  in  the  head  or  of  bron- 
'hitis,  during  this  time  the  disease  is  highly  com- 
numcable  During  the  second  stage  paroxysms  of 
oughing  are  characteristic ,  a  series  of  coughs  in 
apid  succession  are  followed  b>  an  effort  to  draw 
n  breath,  which  results  in  a  "whoop  "  The  child 
ometimes  becomes  blue  in  the  face  (cj  anotic) 
The  usual  three  or  four  weeks  of  the  sickness  mav 
ause  severe  debilitation  from  fever,  vomiting,  and 
>oor  appetite  Of  several  diseases  occurring  during 
he  first  two  years  of  life,  whooping  cough  is  one 
if  the  roost  serious,  there  is  danger  of  pneumonia  as 
i  complication  A  vaccine  is  used  to  immunise 
hildren  against  the  disease  and  also  to  lessen  the 
everity  if  the  disease  has  been  contracted 
lortle berry:  see  BLUBBLRRY  and  HUCKLEBERRY. 
hymper,  Edward  (hwlrn'pur),  1840-1911,  English 
ilustrator  and  mountain  climber,  b  London 
lent  to  Switzerland  to  make  sketches,  he  became 
nterested  in  mountaineering  and  in  1865,  after  six 
allures,  climbed  the  hitherto  unsealed  Matterhorn 
''his  exploit  ended  in  a  fall  which  killed  four  of  the 
•arty,  a  memorable  disaster  in  the  history  of  moun- 
uneenng  He  made  expeditions  to  Greenland  and 
iter  to  South  America,  where  he  participated  in 
he  1880s  in  the  first  ascents  of  Chimborazo  (20,577 
t )  and  other  major  Andean  peaks  HIH  best- 
nown  book  is  Scrambles  amongst  the  Alps  (1871, 
th  ed ,  1936).  See  biography  b>  Francis  S 
tnvthe  (1940). 

hyte-Melville,  George  John,  1821-78,  British  nov- 
iist  and  sportsman  He  wan  an  ardent  fox  hunter 
nd  became  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the 
abject.  His  first  novel,  Captain  JLhgby  Grand 
1853),  and  most  of  hit*  succeeding  novels  were 
olored  by  his  affection  for  sport  and  the  chase 
'ongs  and  Verses  (1869)  contains  some  vivacious 
mcs.  His  works  include  Tilbury  Nogo  (1854), 
late  Coventry  (1856),  Hdmby  Haute  (1860),  The 
'ladiators  (1863),  Contraband  (1871),  and  Black  but 
'omeiy  (1879).  His  Ruling  Recollections  appeared 
i  1878 

larton  (wl'urtun),  town  (pop.  1,749),  S  Ont ,  on 
leorgian  Bay  and  NW  of  Owen  Sound  It  has 
imbenng,  woodworking,  and  a  government  fish 
atchery. 

Ibert:  see  GPIBERT  OP  RAVENNA. 
ichiU  (wl'chltd),  city  (pop  114,966),  co  seat  of 
edgwick  co  ,  S  Kansas,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Arkansas  and  the  Little  Arkansas,  inc  1871  It  is 
le  chief  commercial  and  industrial  renter  of  S 
uuisaft  After  the  establishment  here  of  a  Wichita 
ndian  village  (1863-65)  and  a  trading  post  (1864), 
le  city  was  founded  in  1868  by  settlers  serving  the 
'hisholm  Trail  In  1872  the  railroad  was  extended 
)  Wichita,  and  the  city  boomed  as  a  cow  town 
fter  1880  it  became  the  trade  center  of  an  agricul- 
iral  and  livestock  region  The  city  has  flour  mills, 
teat-packing  plants,  stockyards,  gram  elevators, 
il  refineries,  airplane  factories  (greatly  expanded 
i  the  Second  World  War),  and  other  industries 
'here  are  fine  parks,  an  art  museum,  a  municipal 
>rum,  an  airport,  Lawrence  Stadium,  and  other 
ivic projects.  Friends  Univ.  (coeducational,  1898) 

Crown 
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and  the  Municipal  Univ.  of  Wichita  (coeducational? 
1892)  are  here. 

Wichita  Falls,  city  (pop.  45,112),  co.  seat  of  Wichita 
co  .  N  Texas,  on  the  Wichita,  or  Big  Wichita,  river 
and  NW  of  Fort  Worth;  mo  1889.  The  first  set>- 
tiers  seem  to  have  come  in  the  1870s,  and  there  WB* 
an  early  dispute  over  land  grants,  but  the  little 
town  beside  the  now-vanished  falls  did  not  begin 
to  grow  until  the  railroad  came  in  1882.  It  was 
a  shipping  point  for  cattle  ranches  and,  early  in  the 
20th  cent  ,  for  wheat  It  rose  to  duszymg  pros- 
perity with  the  development  of  oil  fields  in  the 
county  (see  ELECTRA  and  BUUKBURNETT)  and  was 
a  boom  town  m  1918  Irrigation,  promoted  since 
before  H  oil  id  a  v  Creek  was  dammed  in  1900  to 
make  Lake  Wichita  just  outside  the  city,  advanced 
in  the  1920s.  The  Wichita  was  dammed  to  make 
two  reservoirs,  Lake  Kemp  and  Diversion  Lake 
The  city,  green  with  parks  and  neat  with  wide 
streets  and  clean  buildings,  lives  on  a  balance  of 
agriculture,  oil,  and  ranching  It  has  much  com- 
merce and  a  number  of  industries — oil  refineries, 
foundries,  factories  making  machinery  and  oil-well 
supplies,  flour  nulls,  chemical  plants  relying  on  oil, 
glassworks,  and  various  other  establishments 
Hardin  College  (junior)  is  municipally  owned  At 
Wichita  Falls  is  a  state  mental  hospital. 
Wichita  Indians,  tribe  of  North  American  Indians 
of  Caddoan  linguistic  stock  They  formerly  oc- 
cupied central  Kansas  and  ranged  into  Oklahoma 
and  Texas  The  Wichita  probably  were  the  people 
of  Quivira,  which  Francisco  Coronado  visited  in 
1541  If  so,  Juan  de  Padilla,  left  by  the  expedition 
to  undertake  the  Chnstiamaation  of  the  Indians, 
was  the  earliest  missionary  among  the  Plains 
Indians  Padilla,  however,  was  killed  by  the 
Indians  three  years  later  In  1662  the  Wichita 
were  defeated  by  Diego  Diommo  de  Pefialoga  By 
1766  they  had  a  village  on  the  north  fork  of  the 
Red  River  in  Oklahoma  Following  a  severe  small- 
pox epidemic  (it  reduced  them  to  some  2,500), 
they  abandoned  the  village,  moving  to  the  present 
site  of  Fort  Sill,  later  still  they  moved  farther,  and 
in  the  Civil  War  they  removed  for  a  tune  to 
Wichita,  Kansas  In  1872  they  ceded  all  their 
lands  to  the  United  States  Later  they  were 
settled  on  a  reservation  in  W  Oklahoma,  there  they 
number  some  450  In  ( ulture  the  Wichita  were 
"village"  Indians  of  the  Plains  area,  like  their 
relatives  the  Pawnee  The  French  called  the 
Wichita  Panis  piques,  or  Pawnee  Picts,  because 
the  Wichita  practiced  tattooing  The  distinctive 
cultural  mark  of  the  Wichita  was  the  conual  grass 
house,  which  resembled  a  haystack  They  had  a 
"horn  dance"  for  agricultural  fertility,  and  in 
later  years  they  adopted  the  ghost  dance  See 
George  Do^  ,  Mythology  of  the  Wichita  (1904) 
Wichita  Mountains,  low  granite  range  in  SW  Okla- 
homa 

Wick,  burgh  (pop  7,548),  countv  town  of  Caithness, 
Scotland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wick  n\er  on  Wick 
Bay,  an  inlet  of  N  Moray  iirth  It  includes  Louis- 
burgh  and  Pultene>  town  Wick  is  a  headquarters 
of  herring  fishing,  exports  farm  produce,  and  has 
wool-weaving  works  "The  Old  Man  of  Wick"  is 
the  tower  of  an  old  c  astle  to  the  south 
Wickard,  Claude  Raymond  (wl'kurd),  1893-,  U.S 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (1940-45),  b  Carroll  co  , 
Ind  ,  grad  Purdue,  1915  A  successful  farmer,  he 
was  called  to  Washington  in  1933  to  become  an 
official  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion In  Feb  ,  1940,  he  became  Undersecretary  of 
Agriculture  When  Henry  A  Wallace  resigned  as 
Sec  retarj  .  Wic  kard  nucceeded  him  and  took  charge 
of  the  nation's  food  program  in  the  Second  World 
War  In  1945  Wickard  resigned  and  became  head 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
Wickenburg,  town  (pop  995),  S  central  Aria  ,  NW 
of  Phoenix  Founded  after  gold  was  discovered 
(186.1),  it  was  long  a  mining  town  but  is  today 
notable  for  the  many  dude  ranches  near  by 
Wickersham,  George  Woodward,  1858-1936,  Amer- 
ican lawyer  and  government  official,  b  Pittsburgh, 
grad  Umv  of  Pennsylvania  law  school,  1880  He 
began  law  practice  in  Philadelphia,  and  after  mov- 
ing (1882)  to  New  York  city,  he  became  a  prom- 
inent corporation  lawyer  As  U  S  Attorney  Gen- 
eral (1009-13)  under  President  W  H  Taft,  he 
successfully  prosecuted  many  corporations  under 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  His  book,  The 
Changing  Order  (1914),  deals  with  monopolies.  He 
was  in  1919  a  member  of  the  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  and  after  he  was  appointed  (1924)  by  the 
League  of  Nations  to  help  codify  international  law, 
Wickersham  was  (1925-26)  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  reorganise  the  New  York  state  govern- 
ment In  1929  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Herbert  Hoover  to  head  the  National  Commission 
on  Law  Observance  and  Law  Enforcement,  which 
came  to  be  called  the  Wickersham  Commission 
The  commission,  which  studied  the  Federal  ma- 
chinery of  justice,  concluded  in  its  report  of  1931 
that  the  machinery  for  enforcing  criminal  law  m  the 
United  States  was  inadequate  and  that  facilities  for 
the  regulation  of  prohibition  had  considerably  de- 
teriorated. 

Wickford,  residential  village  (pop.  1,139)  in  North 
Kingstown,  8  R.I.;  settled  soon  after  1650.    Its 

•  at*  indicmtod  fey  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Th*  kqr  to 


18th-century  buildings  Include  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church.  A  state  lobster  hatchery  is  here. 
Wlckham,  WilUam  of:  see  WILLIAM  o»  WYKEHAJH. 
wickiup  (wt'ketip*),  dwelling  of  North  American 
Indiana.    It  is  a  framework  of  arched  poles  cov- 
ered by  brush,  bark,  rushes,  or  mats.  The  wickiup 
is  found  among  tribes  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  Idaho,  and  California    Sometimes  the  dwell- 
ings of  nomadic  or  semmornadic  tribes  there  are 
called  wickiups  even  when  made  of  more  permanent 
materials    The  name  is  also  spelled  wikiup. 
Wickliffe,  John:  see  WYCLIF,  JOHN. 
Wickliffe  frrK'kltf)    1  Town  (pop  1,039),  co.  seat  of 
Ballard  co  ,  SW  Ky  ,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi  W8W  of  Paducah,  in  an  area  of 
clay  pits,  timber,  and  farms.  A  buried  Indian  city 
near  by  has  yielded  much  valuable  material.  S  Vil- 
lage (pop,  3,156),  NE  Ohio,  near  Cleveland;  inc. 
1916. 

Wicklow  (wrklO),  maritime  county  (782  sq.  mi  ; 
pop  60,451),  E  Ireland,  in  Leinster  The  county 
town  is  Wicklow.  The  Wicklow  Mts.  and  their 
foothills  occupy  almost  the  entire  area  of  the 
county.  Lugnaquilla  (3,039  ft )  is  the  highest 
peak  There  are  numerous  lakes  and  picturesque 
glens  (Glendalough,  Avoca,  Glen  of  the  Downs, 
and  Glenmalure)  The  Liffey  and  the  Slaney  rivers 
rise  in  Wicklow.  The  region  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
cattle  grazing  Granite  and  slate  are  quarried. 
The  proximity  to  Dublin  makes  the  region  a  pop- 
ular one  with  tourists  The  people  of  the  moun- 
tainous district  were  long  able  to  maintain  their 
independence  of  English  control,  and  Wicklow  was 
not  organized  as  a  shire  until  1606 
Wicklow.  urban  district  (pop  3,197),  county  town 
of  Co  Wicklow,  Ireland,  on  the  Irish  Sea  and  SSE 
of  Dublin.  It  is  a  seaport  and  market  for  an  area  of 
potato  growing  and  cattle  and  sheep  raising. 
Wicuf,  John:  see  WYCLIF,  JOHN 
Widdemer,  Margaret  (wT'dlmur),  1S80-,  American 
poet  and  novelist,  b.  Doylestown,  Pa  Her  first 
published  poem,  "The  Factories,"  on  child  labor, 
was  widely  quoted  Other  books  of  verse  are  Old 
Road  to  Paradise  (1918),  Collected  Poem*  (1928), 
and  Hill  Garden  (1937)  Besides  many  short 
stories  she  has  written  novels,  which  include  The 
Rose  Garden  Husband  (1915),  Gallant  Lady  (1926), 
and  Constantia  Herself  (1945) 
Widener,  Peter  Arrell  Brown  (wld'nur),  1834-1915, 
American  financier  and  philanthropist,  b  Phila- 
delphia He  made  a  moderate  fortune  in  the  meat 
business  and  became  active  in  local  Republican 
politics  WithW  L  El  kins  he  invested  heavily  in 
Philadelphia  street  railways,  the  two  eventually 
controlled  all  in  the  citv  Their  investments  were 
extended  to  Chicago,  Baltimore,  and  other  cities, 
but  attempts  to  dominate  New  York  city  transit 
failed  His  gifts  »to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in- 
cluded his  handsome  art  collection  A  grandson, 
Harry  Elkins  Widener,  1885-1912,  b  Philadelphia, 
graci  Harvard,  1907,  became  an  eminent  biblio- 
phile He  had  the  greatest  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
collection  m  existence  After  his  death  on  the 
Titanic  his  library  went  by  will  to  Harvard  Umv  , 
where  it  is  installed  with  other  collections  in  the 
Harry  Elkins  Widener  Memorial  Library,  given 
by  his  mother 

Widnes  (wld'nfe),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop 
40,619;  1947  estimated  pop  46,840),  Lancashire, 
England,  on  the  Mersey  opposite  Runcorn  and  810 
of  Liverpool.  It  is  of  modern  growth  and  man- 
ufactures paints,  soap,  chemicals,  and  steel  goods 
Widor,  Charles  Marie  (sharl'  mare'  v6d6r'),  1845- 
1937,  French  organist  and  composer.  He  was  or- 
ganist at  St  Sulpice  from  1870  until  his  retirement 
m  1934  In  1890  he  succeeded  Cesar  Franck  as 
professor  of  organ  at  the  Pans  Conservatoire  and 
later  became  also  professor  of  composition  there 
Chief  among  his  compositions  are  10  symphonies 
for  organ  He  composed  operas,  chamber  music, 
orchestral  suites,  and  piano  concertos  as  well  He 
published  a  supplement  to  Berhoi's  treatise  on 
orchestration  and,  with  Albert  Schweitaer,  an  edi- 
tion of  the  organ  woiks  of  Bach 
Widsith  (wld'slth),  7th-century  Anglo-Saxon  poem 
of  143  hues,  preserved  ui  the  EXETER  BOOK  It  de- 
scribes the  travels  of  an  ideal  Germanic  minstrel 
and  the  kings  and  royal  courts  which  he  visited 
The  many  chronological  discrepancies  make  it  cer- 
tain that  it  is  not  a  record  of  actual  experience 
See  edition  by  Kemp  Malone  (1936) 
WiduWnd  (wl'dookmd)  or  Wittekind  (wl'tuklnd), 
8th  cent ,  leader  of  the  Saxons  against  Charle- 
magne When  Charlemagne,  in  782,  made  refusal 
to  submit  to  baptism  a  capital  offense,  the  pagan 
Saxons  resumed  warfare  against  the  Franks,  and 
Widukmd  called  the  Slavic  Wends  to  his  aid.  In 
the  course  of  the  war,  Charlemagne  is  said  to  have 
ordered  the  massacre  of  4,500  Saxon  prisoners 
(783),  but  the  Saxons  fought  on  all  the  more  fierce- 
ly. In  785  Charlemagne  offered  Widukind  a  safe- 
conduct  in  order  to  negotiate  peace.  Widukind 
met  the  emperor  and  accepted  baptism;  the  Saxons 
were  speedily  subdued 

Wiedemann,   Gustav  Hcinrich   (gdfe'taf  hln'rfkh 
ve'duraan),     1826-99,     German    phyaiei  ' 

chemist.  He  was  professor  at  the  Univ.  of 
from  1871  and  succeeded  (1877)  J.  C.  ] 


M  editor  of  AnnaUn  dcr  Phynk  und  Chermt.  He 
investigated  electricity  and  magnetism  sad  dis- 
covered the  Wiedemann  effort,  the  twisting  which 
occurs  in  a  straight  wire  magnetized  by  the  pas- 
sage of  an  electric  current. 

Wieland,  Chrirtoph  Martin  (krTs'tdf  mar'tta  vfi'- 
l&nt),  1783-1813,  German  poet  and  author  He 
was  at  various  tunes  a  civil  servant,  a  professor  at 
Erfart,  and  a  tutor  to  Charles  Augustus  of  Saxe- 
Weimar;  he  founded  and  edited  the  Teutsehe  Mer- 
kur  (1773-1810).  From  a  pious  poet  he  became  a 
freethinker  and  was  called  the  German  Voltaire. 
Versatile  and  fertile,  he  exerted  a  powerful  m- 

•'  fluence  upon  the  course  of  German  literature  and 
may  be  said  to  have  paved  the  way  for  the  golden 
age  that  followed  him  He  denned  the  Novelle,  or 
short  prose  narrative,  and  his  services  to  literature 
include  translations  of  Shakspere  which,  though 
not  first-rate,  did  much  to  extend  German  under- 
standing of  that  poet  His  satirical  representations 
of  modern  life  under  the  guise  of  picturing  ancient 
life  entitle  him  to  a  high  literary  position  Among 
his  best-known  works  are  the  cultural  romance, 
Qesehichte  des  Aqathon  (1706;  Eng  tr  ,  The  History 
of  Agathon  1773),  the  verse  narrative  Musarion 
(1768);  the  satirical  romance  Die  Abdenten  (1774, 
Eng  tr,  The  Republic  of  Fool*,  1801),  and  hia 
masterpiece,  the  epic  Oberon  (1780,  Eng  tr  ,  1798). 
in  which  his  brilliance,  lightness,  and  wit  are  shown 
at  their  best  and  which  was  the  noun  e  of  Weber's 
opera  Wieland's  collected  works  (1818-28)  nil  63 
volumes 

Wieland,  George  Reber  (we'liind),  18b5-,  American 
paleobotamst,  b  Boal&burg,  Pa  ,  grad  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  (B  S  ,  1893),  Ph  D  Yale,  1900 
From  1898  he  taught  at  Yale  He  acquired  and 
gave  to  the  government  the  site  of  the  fossil  cycad 
petrified  forest  which  is  now  Fossil  Cycad  National 
Monument,  South  Dakota 

Wieland,  Hemnch  (hln'rlkh  ve'lnnt),  1877-,  Ger- 
man chemist  He  bet  ame  professor  and  director  of 
tho  chemical  laboratories  at  the  Univ  of  Munich 
in  1925.  For  his  study  of  acids  in  bile  he  received 
the  1927  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry  He  is  noted 
also  for  his  research  on  biological  oxidation 

Wieliczka  (vyeleVh'kii),  town  (pop  8,191),  S  Po- 
land, 8  mi  SE  of  Cracow  Its  salt  mines,  which 
have  been  worked  since  the  llth  cent  ,  are  esti- 
mated to  contain  2,000,000  tons  of  salt  and  include 
impressively  carved  chambers  and  chapels 

Wien,  Wilhelm  (vTl'holm  von'),  I8b4  1028,  German 
plnsicist  He  was  professor  at  the  universities  of 
Giesson  (1899),  Wurzburg  (1900-20),  and  Munich 
(from  1920)  He  received  the  1911  Nobel  Prize  m 
Physics  for  his  studies  on  the  laws  of  heat  radia- 
tion, he  is  noted  also  for  his  work  on  hydrody- 
namics, X  rays,  and  the  radiation  of  light  and  of 
electric  ity 

Wien,  Austria  see  VIENNA 

Wiener  Neustadt  (ve'nur  noi'shtat),  city  (pop 
.U,894),  Lower  Austria,  25  nu  S  of  Vienna  An 
important  rail  and  mdustual  center,  it  has  rnanu- 
fac  tures  of  locomotives  and  machinery  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Maximilian  1  The  entitle  of  tho 
Babenbergs,  dukes  of  Austria,  built  in  1192,  be- 
came a  military  academv  in  1752  The  city  was 
heavily  damaged  by  nir  attacks  in  the  Second 
World  War 

Wiener  Wald  (ve'nur  vRlt*)  [Ger  ,- Vienna  forest], 
forested  range,  Lower  Austria,  W  of  Vienna  An 
outlier  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  it  rises  to  2,930  ft  in 
the  Sehopfl  The  best-known  summit,  however,  is 
the  KAHLKNBEHO,  near  Vienna  The  beautiful 
forests,  streams,  and  hills  of  the  Wiener  Wald 
have  made  it  a  favorite  excursion  area  for  the 
Viennese 

Wieniawski,  Henri  (vyenyftf'ske),  1835-80,  Polish 
violinist  and  composer  After  a  series  of  European 
tours  he  was  appointed  (1800)  court  violinist  to 
(he  tsar  He  taught  at  the  St  Petersburg  Con- 
servatory, 1862-69  Wieniawski  toured  the  United 
States  with  Anton  Rubinstein,  1872-73,  and  in 
1874  succeeded  Henri  Vieuxtemps  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatory  He  composed  two  violin  concertos 
and  some  salon  pieces  His  brother,  Joseph  Wie- 
mawski,  1837-1912,  was  a  noted  pianist,  a  pupil  of 


Lisst    He  taught  at  the  conservatories  of  Moscow 
sels    The  brothers  made  concert  appear- 
ances together 


and  Brussels 


Wiertz,  Aatolne  Joseph  (fttwan'  •hOsef  verts'), 
1806-65,  Belgian  historical  painter  He  enjoyed 
such  prestige  that  the  government  built  him  a 
studio  in  Antwerp,  now  the  Wierts  Museum.  He 
delighted  m  painting  complicated,  philosophical 
subjects  and  scenes  from  ancient  history  Wiertz 
invented  a  type  of  mat  painting  ana  wrote  a 
memoir  on  Flemish  painting 

Wierxyastt,  Casimir,  Pol.  Kazimifrx  WiertyAaku 
(kaxhe'myesh  vyftzhl'nyilske) ,  1894-,  Polish  poet, 
editor,  and  reviewer  After  serving  in  the  First 
World  War,  he  edited  a  sports  magaime  and  then 
became  dramatic  reviewer  for  a  newspaper.  His 
Olympic  Laurel  won  an  international  poetry  prise 
in  1927.  Forgotten  Battlefield  was  translated  into 
English  (1944). 

Wiesbaden  fvfc'ba'dun,  vis'-)  city  (pop.  105,983; 
with  suburbs  188,370),  capital  of  Hesse,  W  Ger- 
man/, in  former  Hesse-Nassau,  on  the  right  bank 
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of  the  Rhino  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Taunns  It  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  watering  places  of  Europe, 
with  saline  springs  known  since  Roman  times  It 
also  is  a  trade  center  for  Rhine  wines,  and  it  manu- 
factures metal  goods,  chemicals,  plastics,  phar- 
maceutirals.  and  textiles  A  Celtic  settlement  dat- 
ing from  the  3d  tent  B  C  ,  Wiesbaden  (Latin 
Aquae  Mattiacorum)  became  a  Roman  watering 
place;  there  are  remains  of  tho  Roman  water  con- 
duits and  walls  It  was  chartered  in  the  13th  cent 
In  '1866  it  passed  with  the  duchy  of  Nassau — of 
which  it  was  the  capital — to  Prussia  After  the 
First  World  War,  Wiesbaden  was  occupied  by 
French  and  later  by  British  troops  and  was  the 
seat  (1918-29)  of  the  Allied  Rhineland  Commis- 
sion. The  handsome  city  was  more  than  half  de- 
stroyed in  the  Second  World  War  Among  tho 
rums  are  the  ducal  castle  (19th  cent ),  tho  Kurhaus, 
and  the  theater  After  the  war  Wiesbaden  was 
made  the  capital  of  Hesse 

Wieser,  Friedrich  von  (frfi'drfkh  fun  ve'zrtr),  1861- 
1925,  Austrian  economist  and  soc  tologist  He  is 
noted  for  his  formulas  applying  the  principle  of 
marginal  utility  to  cost  phenomena  He  taught  at 
Prague  (1884-1903)  and  Vienna  (1903-17,  1919- 
22)  and  served  (1917-18)  as  Austrian  secretary  of 
commerce  His  works  include  Der  natilrliche  Wert 
(l889,|Eng  tr.  Natural  Value,  1893)  and  Theorie 
der  oetellscJiafUichen  Wirtschaft  (1914,  Eng  tr , 
Social  Economics,  1927) 

wife*  see  HUSBAND  AND  WTFB  and  MARRIAGE 

wig,  shortened  form  of  periwig,  an  arrangement  of 
artificial  hair  worn  to  conceal  baldness,  as  a  dis- 
guise, or  as  part  of  a  costume,  either  theatrical, 
ceremonial,  or  merely  fashionable  Wigs  were 
used  in  ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  The 
Egyptians  particularly  wore  ingenious  hair  struc- 
tures and,  on  occasions,  artificial  beards  Caesar 
is  said  to  have  worn  first  a  laurel  wreath  and  later 

|a  wig  to  conceal  his  baldness  Roman  ladies  had 
wigs  of  the  light  hair  which  they  admired,  many 
of  them  made  from  the  bright  locks  of  captives 
Am  lent  theatrical  wigs  and  masks  were  highly 
significant,  symbolic,  and  traditional  In  Greek 
tragedy,  black  hair  denoted  the  villain,  fair,  the 
hero  In  early  mystery  plays  the  wigs  and  head- 
dress were  symbolic  The  wig.  important  in 
fashionable  European  costume  from  the  middle  of 
tho  16th  <  cnt  into  the  18th,  for  both  men  and 
women,  survives  in  England  in  the  official  dress 
of  the  lord  cham  ellor,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  judges,  barristers,  and  bishops  The 
fashion  took  its  rise  in  France,  in  the  court  of 
Louis  XIII.  who  was  bald  In  England  the  peruke 
was  general  among  the  cavaliers  of  Charles  Il'a 
reign  Tho  bagwig,  holding  up  the  back  hair,  was 
worn  in  the  18th  cent  The  best  of  modern  wigs, 
toupees,  and  transformations  are  made  of  human 
hair  Theatrical  wigs  are  generally  made  of  goat  or 
other  animal  hair 

Wigan  (wlg'un),  county  borough  (1931  pop  85,357, 
1947  estimated  pop  85,200),  Lam  ashire,  England, 
on  the  Douglas  and  8  of  Preston  It  is  thought  to 
be  tho  site  of  the  Roman  station  Cotciurn  The 
fine  Churoh  of  All  Saints  has  a  Norman  tower 
Mab's  Croas,  Standishgate,  is  mentioned  bv  Scott 
in  The  Bttrothed  Wigan  was  taken  by  parlia- 
mentarians in  1643  and  m  1651  and  was  visited  by 
Cromwell  m  1648  and  by  Prince  Charles  Edward 
in  1746  There  are  coal  mine*  in  the  vie  imty  and 
thp  borough  has  cotton  factories,  engineering  and 
machinery  plants,  and  other  industries  It  w  as  long 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  pewter 
and  for  bell  founding 

Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas  (Smith),  1856-1 92.J,  Ameri- 
can author  and  educator,  b  Philadelphia  Her 
childhood  was  spent  in  Maine  She  organised  the 
first  free  kindergartens  on  the  Pacific  coast  (1878) 
and  with  her  sister  established  a  training  sc  hool  for 
kindergarten  teachers  As  part  of  her  teaching 
career  she  wrote  her  first  book,  The  Stirry  of  Patsy 
(1883)  The  most  popular  among  her  many  later 
works  for  children  were  The  Birds'  Chrwtma*  Carol 
(1887),  Timothy's  Quest  (1890),  Rebecca  of  Sunny- 
brook  Farm  (1903),  and  Mother  Carey's  Chickens 
(1911)  She  married  in  1881  Samuel  B  Wiggm 
(d  1889)  and  in  1895  George  C  Riggs  See  her 
autobiography,  My  Garden  of  Memory  (1923),  biog- 
raphy by  her  sister,  Nora  A  Smith  (1925) 

Wiggins,  Carleton,  1848-1932,  American  cattle  and 
landscape  painter,  b  Orange  co  ,  N  Y  His  work 
shows  the  influence  of  his  teacher,  George  Inness 
Among  his  paintings  are  A  Youno  Holstein  Bull 
(MetropohtanMus  ) ,  Sheep  and  Landscape  (Brook- 
lyn, N.Y  ,  Mus),  Evening  after  thi  Shower  (Na- 
tional Gall  of  Art,  Washington,  DC  ),  and  The 
Plow  Hone  (Lotos  Club,  New  York) .  He  became  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  m 
1906  His  son,  Guy  Carleton  Wiggins,  1883-,  b 
Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  is  a  painter  chiefly  of  New  York 
street  scenes  His  works  include  Metropolitan 
Tower  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) ,  Berkshire  Hills,  June 
(Brooklyn  Mus),  and  Columbus  Circle,  Winter 
(National  Gall  of  Art,  Washington,  DC). 

Wlggins,ttown  (pop  1,141),  co  seat  of  Stone  co  , 
8E  Miss.,  N  of  Gulf  port,  m  a  farm  area. 

Wigglwworth,  Michael,  1631-1705,  American  clergy, 
man  and  poet,  b.  England,  grad.  Harvard,  1651. 
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He  was  brought  to  New  England  in  1638  A  de- 
voted minister  at  Maiden,  Mass  ,  he  also  practiced 
medicine  and  wrote  didactic  poetry  His  Day  of 
Doom  (16627),  Calvin istic  theology  in  ballad  meter, 
was  extremely  popular  and  was  followed  by  God's 
Controversy  with  New  England  (written  e.1662, 
printed  1873),  Meat  Out  of  t)u  Eatrr  (1670),  and 
lesser  writings  In  1663  he  spent  seven  months  in 
Bermuda  for  his  health  and  all  his  life  was  handi- 
c  apped  by  illness  See  The  Day  of  Doom  (ed  by 
K  B  Murdock,  1929),  memoir  by  J  W  Dean  (2d 
ed  ,  1871) 

Wight,  Isle  of  (wit),  island  (147  sq  mi  ,  1948  esti- 
mated pop  93,640),  off  Hampshire,  8  England 
It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  of  HAMPSHIRE 
by  the  waters  of  the  Solent  and  the  Spithead  Tho 
island  is  23  mi  long  from  the  eastern  foreland  to 
the  Needles  (detached  chalk  formations  at  the 
western  extremity)  and  13  mi  wide  The  Medina, 
which  almost  bisects  the  island,  and  the  East  and 
the  West  Yar  are  the  chief  nvers.  Numerous  small 
streams  on  the  southern  coast  have  cut  a  series  of 
picturesque  gullies  in  the  soft  rock  The  climate 
is  mild,  and  the  scenery,  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
trasting geologic  al  strata,  is  varied  Pleasant  vil- 
lages, such  as  Sandown-Shanklm,  and  a  beautiful 
coast  line  make  the  island  popular  as  a  winter 
resort  Sheep  raising  and  dairy  farming  are  the 
chief  occupations  The  island  was  conquered  by 
the  Romans  in  A  D  43  and  settled  later  by  the 
Jutes  It  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom'of  Wessex  in 
661  and  Christianized  c  700  The  Isle  of  Wight 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  Danes  at  the  end  of 
the  10th  cent  William  the  Conqueror  bestowed 
the  lordship  of  the  island  on  WilhamlFitB-Osbern, 
and  in  1293  it  reverted  to  the  crown  At  Cans- 
brooke  Castle,  now  m  rums,  King  Charles  I  was 
imprisoned  (1647-48)  In  1888  the  island  was 
established  as  a  separate  administrative  county 
(administrative  center,  Newport).  Queen  Vic- 
toria's seaside  home,  Osborne  House,  is  near  tho 
famous  yachting  center  at  Cowes  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  island,  and  Tennyson  spent  his  later 
years  at  Freshwater 

Wigman,  Mary,  1886-,  German  dancer  Her 
teachers  were  JAqrES-DALCROZE  and  Rudolph  von 
Laban  According  to  her  theory,  movement  that  is 
Tanz  als  Tarn,  or  dance  for  its  own  sake,  must 
evolve  from  emotion  Music  for  her  dances  was 
composed  as  tho  dance  was  created  or  after  it  had 
been  created,  and  often  she  danced  without  musical 
ace  ompamment  Her  abrupt,  angular,  and  intense 
style  was  seen  in  The  Seven  Dances  of  Life,  Monot- 
ony, and  Swinging  Landscape,  which  she  composed 
She  established  schools  in  Berlin  and  Dresden,  and 
her  work  had  a  strong  influence  on  the  modern 
dance 

Wigmore,  John  Henry,  1863-1943,  American  jurist 
and  legal  educator,  b  San  Francisco,  grad  Har- 
vard (BA,  1883,  MA  and  LL  B ,  1887)  He 
taught  (1889-92)  Anglo-American  law  at  Keio- 
Gijuku  Univ  ,  Tokyo  After  1893  he  was  a  profes- 
sor of  law  at  Northwestern  Univ  ,  from  1901  to 
1929  he  was  dean  of  the  law  faculty  Wigmore  is 
especially  noted  for  his  monumental  work  usually 
known  as  Treatise  on  Evidence  (4  vols  ,  1904,  3d  ed  , 
10  vols  ,  1940)  This  work  is  at  tho  same  time  a 
lawyer's  manual  of  practice  and  an  incisive  and 
highly  critical  survey  of  the  law  of  evidence  His 
shorter  works  on  evidence  include  books  usually 
c-ited  as  The  Code  of  Evidence  (3d  ed  ,  1942)  and 
Students'  Textltook  of  Evidence  (1935)  Out  of  Wig- 
more's  interest  in  c  ornparative  law  came  his  Pano- 
rama of  the  World's  Ltgal  Systems  (3  vols  ,  1928; 
reissued  3  vols  in  1,  1936) 

Wigtown,  county,  Scotland    see  WIGTOWNSHIRE 

Wigtown  (wlg'tun,  -toun),  burgh  (pop  1,261), 
county  town  of  Wigtownshire,  Scotland,  on  the 
west  side  of  Wigtown  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Insh  Sea, 
between  Wigtownshire  and  Kirkcudbrightshire 
The  Martyrs  Memorial  c  otnmemoratos  the  drowu- 
mg  (1685)  of  two  Covenanters 

Wigtownshire  (wfc'tunshtr)  or  Wigtown  (wlg'tun), 
county  (487  sq  mi  ,  1931  pop  29,331,  1948  esti- 
mated pop  32,120),  SW  Scotland,  consisting  of  the 
western  part  of  GAMOWVY  The  countv  town  is 
Wigtown  The  coastline  is  irregular,  and  there  are 
numerous  lakes  The  peninsula  set  off  bv  Loch 
R\au  and  Luce  Bay  is  called  tho  Rhinns  of  Gallo- 
way Much  of  the  county  is  hilly  moorland,  but 
the  arable  land  (about  half  tho  area)  is  well  culti- 
vated Agriculture  is  almost  the  sole  industry 
Sheep,  cattle,  and  pigs  are  raised  Vestiges  of  early 
occupation  include  hill  forts,  standing  stones,  and 
Pictish  crannogs  Portnatmk  and  Stranraer  han- 
dle traffic  to  and  from  Northern  Ireland 

wigwam  (wfg'w&m),  dwelling  found  among  tho  Al- 
gonquian  Indians  of  the  Eastern  Woodlands  area  of 
the  United  States  The  wigwam  was  usually  coni- 
cal, arborlike,  or  domed  Some  were  small,  accom- 
modating a  single  family,  others  wore  large  com- 
munal dwellings  They  were  <  overod  with  squares 
of  bai  k,  with  reed  mats,  or  with  thatc  h  Sometimes 
the  word  is  extended  to  mean  almost  all  Indian 
habitations,  including  the  earth  lodge  and  f 
times  even  the  tepee  and  the  wickiup. 

Wijnants,  J*n:  see  WYNANTS,  JAN 

Wiju,  Korea:  see  SINUIJU. 
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WILAMOWITZ-MOLLENDORFF 

Wilamowitz-MBllendorff,  Ulrich  von  <cJol'r)(kh  fun 
vflamo'vJts-rnu'lundorf),  1848-1931,  German  clas- 
sical scholar  He  was  professor  at  the  universities 
of  Greifswald  (1876-83),  Gottmgen  (1883-97),  and 
Berlin  (1897-1922).  He  was  a  prolific  commentator 
and  critic  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjec  ta  dealing  with 
Greek  antiquity,  notably  on  Tunotheus,  Calh- 
maohus,  Euripides,  and  Pindar 
Wilber,  city  (pop  1,355),  (o  seat  of  Saline  co  ,  SE 
Nebr  ,  SSW  of  Lincoln,  platted  1873,  inc.  1879 
Wilberforce,  Samuel  (wn'burfdrs),  1805-73,  English 
prolate ,  son  of  William  Wdberforce  From  1830  he 
served  successively  as  a  rector  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
archdeacon  of  Surrey,  and  canon  of  Winchester 
until  in  1845  he  became  bishop  of  Oxford  He  did 
not  support  the  Oxford  movement ,  he  attempted  to 
hold  a  middle  course  between  the  High  Church  and 
Low  Church  factions  As  a  signer  of  the  remon- 
strance against  the  appointment  of  R  D  Hampden 
to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford  and  as  a  participant  in 
other  controversies  ho  was  at  times  an  unpopular 
figure,  sometimes  referred  to  as  "Soapy  Sam  "  A 
man  of  oratorical  powers  and  of  marked  adminis- 
trative ability,  Bishop  Wilberforce  greatly  im- 
proved the  organization  of  his  dioceso  and  was  in- 
strumental in  restoring  to  the  English  church  con- 
vocations some  of  their  earlier  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity In  1869,  through  Gladstone's  influence,  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Winchester  With  his  brother 
Robert  he  wrote  a  biography  (1838)  of  his  father, 
his  other  works  include  Agathoa  and  Other  Sunday 
Stones  (1839)  and  History  of  the  Protestant  Ejnsco- 
pal  Church  in  America  (1844)  See  biography  by 
A  R  Ashwell  and  R  G  Wilberforce  (3  vols., 
1880-82) 

Wilberforce,  William,  1759-183.4,  British  statesman 
and  humanitarian  He  was  elected  to  Parliament 
in  1780  and  during  the  campaign  formed  a  lifelong 
friendship  with  William  Pitt,  the  younger,  whose 
measures  he  generally  supported  in  the  House  of 
Commons  In  1784,  during  a  tour  of  the  Continent, 
he  became  converted  to  evangelic  ism — a  decision 
which  affected  his  entire  outlook  and  public  con- 
duct, causing  him  to  withdraw  from  gay  society 
and  even  to  consider  giving  up  politics  A  few 
months  later,  however,  he  ended  his  seclusion  and 
returned  to  Parliament  At  this  time  Wilbei  force 
became  interested  in  the  rising  abolition  imn  ement 
and  with  Thomas  CLARKSON  and  others  joined  in 
the  campaign  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
They  finally  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  abolishing 
it  in  1807  Thereafter  his  efforts  were  directed 
toward  universal  abolition  of  slavery  ,  the  bill  was 
passed  a  month  after  his  death  Wilberforce  always 
identified  himself  with  the  cause  of  lefoim,  sup- 
porting parliamentary  reform  and  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation He  wrote  A  Practical  View  of  the  Pre- 
vailing Religious  System  of  Professed  Christiana 
(1797),  a  work  whic  h  enjoyed  wide  populanty  both 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent  Sec  his  cor- 
respondence (1840),  biographies  by  H  I  Wilber- 
force and  Samuel  Wilborforce  (1838)  and  Reginald 
Coupland  (2d  ed  ,  1945) 

Wilberforce  University,  at  Wilbcrforc  e,  Ohio,  near 
Xenia,  Negro,  partly  state  supported,  coeduca- 
tional, chartered  and  opened  1856  b>  Methodists 
Bought  by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Chun  h 
in  1863,  Wilberforce  Umv  absorbed  Union  Sem- 
marv  (opened  1847)  It  has  colleges  of  educ  ation 
and  of  liberal  arts,  a  theological  seminary ,  a  school 
of  vocations,  and  a  high  school  Both  university 
and  town  (a  Negro  ( ultural  center)  were  named  for 
William  Wilberf one 

Wilbraham  (wll'bruham) ,  town  (pop  3,041),  S 
Mass  ,  settled  1730.  set  off  from  Springfield  1763 
It  produces  paper.  A\  ilbraham  Academy  for  boys 
is  here,  and  the  town  has  a  state  game  farm 

Wilbur,  Curtis  Dwight,  1867-,  American  public  of- 
ficial, b  Boone  co  ,  Iowa,  grad  Annapolis,  1888, 
brother  of  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  He  resigned  from 
the  navy  in  1888  and  began  (1890)  law  practice  in 
LOH  Angeles  After  he  was  (1903-18)  <  ountv  judge, 
he  became  associate  justice  (1919)  and  <  luef  justice 
(1922)  of  the  California  supreme  c  ourt,  but  resigned 
to  serve  as  U  8  Secretarj  of  the  Navy  (1924-29) 
Wilbur  was  (1929-1946)  a  U  S  circuit  court  judge 

Wilbur,  John,  1774-1856,  Amem.an  Quaker  leader, 
b  Hopkmton,  R  I  He  became  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  to  the  evangelical  principles  of  J  B 
Gurney  and  Elms  HICKS,  and  hie  diHownment 
(1843)  resulted  in  setting  up  a  new  New  England 
Yearly  Meeting  His  followers  were  called  WUbur- 
ites  See  FRIENDS,  SOCIETY  OF  See  Rufus  Jones, 

,  The  Later  Period*  of  Quakerism  (1921) 

Wilbur,  Ray  Lyman,  1875-1949,  American  public 
official  and  college  president,  b  Boone  co  ,  Iowa, 
grad  Stanford  (B  A ,  1896,  MA.,  1897)  and 
Cooper  Medical  College,  San  Francisco,  1899 
After  studying  medicine  abroad,  Wilbur  became  a 
professor  (1909-16)  and  dean  (1911-16)  of  the 
medical  school  at  Stanford  Umv  In  1916  he  be- 
came president  of  Stanford  In  the  First  World 
War  he  served  with  the  U  S  Food  Administration 
and  was  (1929-33)  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
President  Herbert  Hoover  He  retired  as  college 
president  in  1943  The  March  of  Medicine  (1938) 
and  Human  Hopes  (1940)  are  collections  of  his 
speeches  and  writings. 
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Wilbur,  town  (pop  1,011),  E  central  Wash.,  NWof 
Spokane,  in  a  wheat  area,  settled  1884. 
Wilburton  (wll'burtun),  city  (pop.  1,925),  co.  seat  of 
Latimer  co  ,  SE  Okla ,  near  the  Ouachita  Mts  ; 
settled  1890,  inc  1902.  It  is  a  cattle  and  coal-mm- 
ing  center.  Near  by  are  a  state  park  and  a  junior 
college,  an  Indian  settlement  project,  and  a  colony 
of  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
Wilbye,  John  (wll'be),  1574-1638,  English  madrigal 
composer,  considered  by  some  the  outstanding 
English  madngahst  of  his  time  Extant  only  are 
two  sets  of  his  madrigals  (1598,  1609) 
Wilcox,  Ella  Wheeler,  1855-1919,  American  poet 
and  journalist,  b  near  Janes ville,  Wis  Through- 
out her  life  she  was  a  prolific  contributor  to  period- 
icals For  some  years  she  wrote  for  the  Hearst 
newspapers  in  New  York,  and  her  work  was  widely 
syndicated  Her  Poems  of  Passion  (1883)  and 
Poems  of  Pleasure  (1888)  were  very  popular  See 
Jenny  Ballou,  Period  Piece  (1940) 
Wild,  Jonathan,  1683-1725,  English  criminal.  He 
maintained  a  highly  organized  gang  of  thieves  and 
long  escaped  punishment  by  posing  as  an  instru- 
ment of  justice  and  helping  the  authorities  catch 
other  criminals  independent  of,  or  rebellious  to,  his 
control  He  planned  robberies  and  then  secured 
rewards  for  helping  owners  recover  "lost"  property 
His  thriving  business  required  warehouses,  branch 
offices,  artisans  to  make  alterations,  and  a  vessel 
for  trade  with  the  Continent  Long  evading  the  law 
against  rec  eivers  of  stolon  goods,  he  was  finally  con- 
victed (1725)  of  receiving  a  reward  for  returning 
some  stolen  lace  and  was  hanged  at  Tvburn 
Literary  accounts  of  Wild's  career,  like  those  of 
Fielding  and  Defoe,  are  partly  fiction  Hoe  W  R. 
Irwm,  The  Making  of  Jonathan  Wild  (1941) 
wild  allspice*  see  BPICEBUSH. 
wild  canary  sen  GOLDFINCH 

wild  carrot  or  Queen  Anne's  lace,  plant  (Daucus 
carota)  usually  biennial,  from  which  the  cultivated 
c \KROT  is  considered  to  have  been  derived  It  is 
native  to  Europe  and  Asia  but  is  naturalized  and 
often  weedy  throughout  North  America  The  foli- 
age is  feathorv,  the  root  woody,  and  the  tiny  white 
flowers  aie  in  a  lacy,  flat-topped  cluster  until  they 
wither,  when  the  cluster  becomes  nost  shaped — 
whence  another  of  its  names,  hird's-nest  The  plant 
was  formerly  used  as  a  diuretic  and  stimulant 
wildcat  soe  BOBCAT 
wild  cherry  soe  CHEHRY 

Wilde,  Oscar  (Oscar  Fuigall  O'Flahertie  Wills 
Wilde)  (wild),  1854-1900,  British  author  and  wit, 
b  Dublin  He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  at  Oxford,  here  the  aesthetic  teachings  of 
Walter  Puter  and  John  Ruskm  especially  appealed 
to  him,  and  he  distinguished  himself  both  for 
scholarship  and  for  eccentricity  in  dress,  tastes, 
and  manners  Bee  ause  of  his  conspicuous  activities 
he  was  satirized  with  other  exponents  of  "art  for 
art's  sake"  in  Punch  and  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's 
opera  Patience  In  1881  his  Poems  appeared  He 
lectured  in  the  United  States  in  1882  and  had  his 
drama  Vera  produced  in  New  York  in  1883  In 
1884  he  married  and  began  writing  for  and  editing 
periodicals  Two  collections  of  his  fairy  tales  ap- 
peared, The  Happy  Pnncc  (1888)  and  A  House  of 
Pomegranates  (1891)  His  versatility  was  demon- 
strated in  1891  in  four  very  different  works — Lord 
Arthur  Sanle's  Crime  and  Other  Stones,  essays  on 
Ins  theories  of  art  in  Inttntmns,  tho  production  of 
The  Duchess  of  Padua,  a  verse  tragedy,  in  New 
York,  and  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray,  a  novel  said 
to  epitomize  the  decadence  in  his  period  His  talent 
for  witty  drawing-room  comedy  was  displayed  in 
Lady  Windermere's  Fan  (1892),  A  Woman  of  No 
Importance  (1893),  An  Ideal  Husband  (1895),  and 
The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  (1895)  A  London 
production  of  his  Salome  by  Sarah  Bernhurdt  was 
refused  a  license,  the  play  was  published  in  France 
in  1893  and  its  English  translation  in  1894  In  1895 
Wilde  brought  action  for  libel  against  the  marquess 
of  Queensberry ,  who  had  objected  to  Wilde's  friend- 
ship with  his  son,  Lord  Alfred  Douglas  Wilde 
soon  dropped  the  suit,  but  information  brought  out 
at  that  trial  was  later  used  to  convict  him  of  im- 
moral conduct  He  was  sent  to  prison  in  1895,  and 
his  experiences  there  inspired  his  most  famous 
poem,  The  Ballad  of  Raiding  Gaol  (1898),  and  tho 
apologia  published  by  his  literary  executor  as  D( 
Profundia  (1905)  Released  in  1897,  he  took  the 
name  Sebastian  Melmoth  and  lived  in  France  until 
his  death  Condemnation  of  Wilde's  personal  life 
has  not  prevented  general  rec  ogmtion  of  his  talent 
for  witty  and  paradoxical,  though  hardly  profound, 
writing  See  biographies  by  R  H  Shorard  (1906, 
1928)  and  Hesketh  Pearson  (1946),  critical  studies 
by  Arthur  Ransome  (1912),  Arthur  Symons  (1930), 
and  Vincent  O'Sulhvan  (1936) 
Wildenbruch,  Ernst  von  (ernsf  fun  vYTdunbnftkh), 
1845-1909,  German  dramatist  and  novelist  His 
father  was  a  natural  son  of  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand 
of  Prussia,  a  Hohenzollern  Wildenbruch  traveled 
widely  as  a  boy,  fought  in  1866  and  1870,  studied 
law,  and  became  an  official,  later  a  member  of  the 
foreign  ministry.  His  work  includes  verso,  plays, 
novels,  and  tales,  the  last  possibly  his  best  work 
The  range  of  his  subjects  is  wide,  with  the  historical 
and  patriotic  predominating.  His  masterpiece  is 


the  double  historical  drama,  Heinrich  und  Hein- 
ncfut  Gcschlecht  (1895;  Eng  tr  of  Part  I,  King 
Henry,  1913-15),  a  play  of  rhetorical  splendor  and 
brilliance  Very  popular  was  Die  Rabensteinerin 
(1907,  Eng  tr  ,  Barseba  of  Rabenstein,  1909)  His 
stones  include  Der  Meister  von  Tanagra  (1880,  Eng. 
tr  ,  The  Master  of  Tanagra,  1886),  Rindertranen 
[child ren's  tears]  (1883,  Eng  tr  of  one  story,  "Tho 
Captain's  Last  Child,"  1909),  and  Neid  (1900, 
Eng  tr  ,  Envy,  1<)21)  Among  his  novels  are  Das 
wandernde  Licht  [tho  wandering  light]  (1893)  and 
Schwester-Seele  [sister  souls]  (1894)  He  was  also  a 
productive  lyric  poet. 

Wildenvey,  Herman  (heV'mun  vH'dunva),  1886-,* 
Norwegian  poet,  whose  family  name  is  Portaaa 
(p6r't6s)  He  has  developed  a  verse  line  that  is  par- 
ticularly suitable  to  lighter  and  gayer  subjects,  and 
most  of  his  poetry  is  concerned  with  youth  and 
beauty  Among  his  collected  verse  are  tho  volumes 
Caresses  (1916),  The  Lyre  of  Autumn  (1931),  and 
Filomele  (1946) 

Wilder,  Harris  Hawthorne  (wll'dur),  1864-1928, 
American  zoologist,  b  Bangor,  Maine,  grad  Am- 
herst  (B  A  ,  188b),  Ph  D  Umv  of  Freiburg,  Baden, 
1891  He  was  professor  of  zoology  at  Smith  Col- 
lego  from  1892  His  researc  lies  were  mainly  in  com- 
parative anatomy,  espec  tally  with  reference  to  tho 
evolution  of  vertebrates  His  works  include  Man's 
Prehistoric  Past  (1923),  The  Pedigree  of  the  Human 
Race  (1926),  and  the  autobiographical  Early  Yean 
of  a  Zoologist  (1930) 

Wilder,  Marshall  Pinckney,  1798-1880,  American 
merchant  and  horticulturist,  b  Cheshire  co  ,  N  H 
He  introduced  new  fruits  and  flowers  and  hybud- 
ized  many  plants  At  his  Dorchester,  Mass  ,  farm 
he  tested  about  1,000  varieties  of  pears  Wilder 
helped  found  and  held  office  in  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society  and  the  US  Agricultural  Soe  iet\ 
He  was  ac  tivo  in  establishing  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Tec  hnology 

Wilder,  Thornton  (Thornton  Niven  Wilder),  1897-, 
American  author,  b  Madison,  Wis  ,  grad  Yale. 
1920,  and  studied  at  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome  He  spent  part  of  his  youth  in  China  From 
1921  until  1928  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  Lawrence- 
ville  School  and  from  1930  until  1936  taught  at  the 
Umv  of  Chicago  His  first  novel,  The  Cabala 
(1926),  attracted  some  attention,  and  The  HnJgt 
of  Kan  Luis  Rey  (1927)  won  the  1928  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  fiction  The  plays  Our  Totvn  (1938)  and  Thi 
Skin  of  Our  T,eth  (1942)  won  respec  tively  the  1938 
and  1943  Pulitzer  prizes  in  drama  Other  works  in- 
clude The  Long  Christmas  Dinner  and  Other  Plays 
in  One  Act  (1931)  and  the  novels  The  Woman  of 
Andros  (1030),  Htaven's  My  Destination  (19.34), 
and  The  Idts  of  March  (1948),  a  story  of  Julius 
Caesar  Whatever  his  literary  form  his  plots  are 
ingenious  and  his  style  polished 
Wilderness  campaign,  May-June,  1864,  of  the 
Civil  War  After  the  GETTYSBURG  C\MPAION,  the 
Union  Army  of  the  Potomac  under  G  G  MEADE 
entered  on  no  decisive  campaign  until  early  May, 
1804  Then  the  Northern  commander  in  chief,  U 
S  GK\NT,  led  Mcade'a  army  across  the  Rapidan 
river  into  the  Wilderness,  a  wild  and  tangled  wood- 
land c  10  mi  W  of  Freclericksburg  Grant  planned 
to  c  loar  the  Wilderness  before  trying  to  destroy  the 
smaller  Confederate  Aimy  of  Noithern  Virginia 
under  R  E  LEK  But  Lee  advanced  on  the* 
Federals  while  they  were  still  m  that  area,  causing 
Grant  to  face  about  and  order  an  attack  Tho  na- 
ture of  the  tei  ram  made  tho  battle  of  tho  Wilderness 
(May  5-6,  1864)  a  disjointed  but  sanguinary  hght 
After  the  repulse  of  a  Union  attack  on  May  o 
through  the  opportune  arrival  of  tho  1st  Corps 
under  James  Longstroet,  Loe  counterattacked,  and 
the  battle  became  stabilized  Grant  then  pushed 
ahead  by  Lee's  right,  pointing  for  Snotsylvanm 
Courthouse,  c  12  mi  to  the  southeast  Lee,  antici- 
pating the  move,  was  soon  entrenched  there  In 
the  battle  of  Spotsylvanm  Courthouse  (May  8-19, 
1804),  Grant  unsuccessfully  hammered  away  at  the 
Confederate  lines  The  bloodiest  fighting  of  this 
battle  occurred  on  May  12  when  the  Union  assault 
on  the  salient  forming  the  Confederate  center  (the 
Bloody  Angle)  was  repulsed  after  initial  success 
Lee  confronted  Grant's  next  move  from  a  position 
S  of  the  North  Anna  river,  so  impregnable  that 
even  Grant  did  not  attack  June  found  the  armies 
near  llichmond  Fearing  that  Lee  might  withdraw 
within  the  defenses  of  the  capital,  Grant  made 
another  unsuccessful  frontal  assault  on  his  strongly 
entrenched  enemy  in  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor, 
June  J,  1864  The  Union  lost  7,000  men  in  a  few 
hours — the  most  horrible  slaughter  of  the  war 
After  several  days  of  desultory  trench  fighting 
Grant  then  withdrew,  crossed  the  James  river,  and 
moved  against  PETERSBURG  He  had  lost  about 
60,000  men  in  the  campaign,  and  although  Leo's 
army  sustained  the  proportionately  larger  loss  of 
20,000,  it  was  hardly  destroyed  See  D  S  Free- 
man, R.  E.  Lee,  Vol  III  (1935),  A.  H.  Burne,  Lee, 
Grant,  and  Sherman  (1939). 

Wilderness  Road,  route  taken  by  American  pioneers 
of  the  Old  Southwest,  running  down  the  Valley  of 
Virginia  to  Fort  Watauga  (now  in  E  Tennessee). 
From  there  in  1775  Daniel  BOONE,  leading  the  ad- 
vance for  the  TRANSYLVANIA  COMPANY,  biased  the 
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trail  further,  through  CUMBERLAND  GAP,  into 
Kentucky.  Boone's  road  followed  old  buffalo  traces 
and  Indian  paths,  although  much  of  it  had  to  be 
out  through  the  wdderness  For  nearly  50  years, 
and  especially  after  the  American  Revolution,  it 
was  one  of  the  principal  avenues  of  westward  mi- 
gration Many  travelers  fell  victims  to  the  Indiana 
in  the  early  years,  and  not  until  the  1790s,  after 
Kentucky  had  become  a  state,  was  it  made  passable 
(but  still  difficult)  for  wagons  Private  contractors 
authorised  to  keep  up  sec  tions  of  the  road  charged 
tolls  for  their  use  Impassable  and  deserted  for 
much  of  the  19th  cent  ,  the  Wilderness  Road  has 
been  a  section  of  U  S  25,  tho  Dixie  Highway,  since 
1926  See  Thomas  Speed,  The  Wilderness  Road 
(1886),  A  B  Hulbert,  Boone's  Wilderness  Road 
(1903) ,  W  A  Pusoy,  The  Wilderness  Road  to  Ken- 
tucky (1921),  R.  L  Kmcaid,  The  Wilderness  Road 
(1947). 

wild  geranium:  see  GERANIUM 
wild  hyacinth*  see  CAMAKS  and  SQUILU 
wildlife  refuge,  haven  or  sanctuary  for  animals,  a 
portion  of  land  or  of  land  and  water  providing  a 
suitable  environment  and  protection  from  hunters 
Before  the  conservation  movement  wds  inaugurated 
and  made  effective,  the  populations  of  many  birds 
and  mammals  had  been  alarmingly  reduced  and 
some  birds  had  become  extinct  Tins  resulted 
chiefly  from  the  slaughter  of  the  animals  for  hides 
or  feathers,  for  food,  and  for  sport,  from  the  drain- 
age of  swamps  and  the  destruction  of  forests  and 
other  breeding  places,  and  from  drought  In  the 
United  States  game  laws,  quite  limited  in  their 
scope,  however,  were  passed  in  various  states  from 
the  Utter  part  of  the  17th  cent  Not  until  after 
about  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent  did  legislation 
indicate  much  concern  over  tho  depletion  of  wild- 
life Individual  crusaders  arid  tho  National  Audu- 
bon  Society  were  mfluonti.il  m  stimulating  the  na- 
tional and  state  governments  to  take  steps  which 
resulted  at  length  in  the  establishment  of  effective 
conservation  programs  In  1908  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  called  a  conference  of  governors  of 
the  states  and  territories,  some  cabinet  members, 
and  others  to  considei  the  nation's  natmal  re- 
sources, outcomes  of  the  conteronce  UK  hided  the 
appointment  of  a  national  e  onservation  commission 
and  tho  sotting  up  by  most  statow  of  stjito  conserva- 
tion commissions  The  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  (by  act  of  1910)  was  a  boon  to 
wildlife  preservation,  since  no  hunting  is  permitted 
within  the  parks  administered  l>v  the  Seryice 
Milestones  in  the  legislation  which  aided  the'  bird- 
refuge  movement  im  lude  the  passage1  of  a  treaty 
for  tlie  protec  tion  of  migratory  birds  betyveen  the 
United  States  and  Canada  (1918),  the-  Norbeck- 
Andresen  Migratory-Bird  Conner  y  at  ion  Vc  t  (1929), 
which  provided  for  the  development  oi  a  system  of 
refuges,  an  act  (19M)  lequirmg  that  hunters  of 
migratory  fowl  purchase  a  stamp,  the  funds  to  be' 
used  for  buying  and  developing  land  for  refuges, 
and  a  tieatv  (1937)  with  Mexico  for  the  protection 
of  migratory  birds  In  1940  tlio  Inter-  \meruan 
Convention  on  Nature  Protection  and  Wildlife 
Proseivation  was  an  indication  of  progiess  in  in- 
ternational conservation  mo\  ements  In  the  United 
States  and  its  territories  there  wore  bv  1947  a  total 
of  291  Federal  refuges  Those  are  administered  by 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  tho  Dopt  of  the 
Interior,  this  Service  was  established  (1940)  by 
consolidation  of  tho  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 
(est  1885  in  the  Dept  of  Agricultmo)  and  tho 
Bureaxi  of  Fisheries  (est  1871  as  an  independent 
offic  e)  Tho  work  of  the  Service  includes  biological 
research,  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
Federal  legislation  related  to  wildlife,  and  numer- 
ous related  projects  Bud  refuges  and  sanctuanes 
provide  feeding,  testing,  wintering,  and  brooding 
grounds  for  migratory  waterfowl  as  well  as  foi  non- 
game  birds  Among  the  many  national  yvatorfowl 
refuges  are  those  on  Lower  Klamath  Lake  in 
Oregon  and  California  and  on  Malheur  Lake  in 
Oregon.  Island  refuges  for  colonial  birds  are 
numerous  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Florida 
Pelican  Island  near  the  east  coast  of  Florida  was,  in 
1903,  made  tho  first  Federal  wildlife  refuge  Tho 
National  Audubon  Society  refuges  are  most  nu- 
merous in  Texas  and  Florida,  whore  tho  heion  and 
the  ibis  especially  are  protected.  The  Ramey 
Wildlife  Refuge  m  Louisiana  and  tho  Roosevelt 
Bird  Sanctuary  at  Oyster  Bay,  LI,  NY,  are 
Audubon  refuges  Bird  City  at  A  very  Island,  La  , 
is  privately  maintained  Hawk  Mountain  Sanc- 
tuary in  E  Pennsylvania  is  cared  for  by  the  Hawk 
Mountaui  Sanctuary  Association  The  Singing 
Tower,  a  memorial  to  Edward  Bok,  is  m  the  Moun- 
tain Lake  Sanctuary  (see  IRON  MOUNTAIN),  Fla. 
The  Aleutian  Island  Refuge  is  the  moat  extensive 
of  the  general  wildlife  refuges  Special  refuges  are 
maintained  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for 
some  big-game  animals — bison,  elk,  antelope, 
mountain  sheep,  brown  bear,  and  moose  Deer  and 
some  other  game  animals  find  sanctuary  on  the 
general  wildlife  and  the  waterfowl  refuges  More 
protection  is  needed  for  caribou,  moose,  mountain 
goat,  and  grizzly  bear  Protection  is  afforded  to 
wildlife  in  national  parks  and  forests  and  on  lands 
controlled  by  tbo  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the 
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Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Canada  has  national  parks 
ana  a  wildlife  refuge  system  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  most  of  the  provinces  have 
wildlife  refuges  or  game  preserves  Since  1935 
many  national  parks  have  been  established  in 
Mexico  Great  Britain  has,  since  early  times, 
maintained  parks,  refuges,  and  game  preserves, 
some  of  which  are  open  to  hunting  at  certain 
seasons  Education  of  the  public  in  methods  of 
making  better  use  of  land  outside  of  parks,  refuges, 
and  other  special  areas  is  important  to  the  preser- 
vation of  wildlife  In  all  parts  of  the  country  the 
maintenance  of  suitable  vegetation  and  the  pre- 
vention of  erosion,  thereby  preserving  feeding  and 
breeding  grounds,  is  a  means  of  preventing  deple- 
tion of  wildlife  See  W  T  Hornaday,  Thirty  Years 
War  for  Wild  Life  (1931) ,  T  C  Bridges.  Wardens  of 
the  Wild  (1938),  I  N  Gabnelson,  Wildlife  Conser- 
vation (1941)  and  Wildlife  Refuges  (1943),  E  H 
Graham,  The  I^nd  and  Wildlife  (1947),  E  H 
Graham  and  W  R  Van  Dersal,  Wildlife  for  Ameri- 
ca (1949),  E  G  Holt  and  W  R  Van  Dersal, 
Wildhft,  and  Land  Use  Patterns  (US  Dept  of 
Agriculture,  Miscellaneous  Publication  444) 

wild  rice,  Indian  nee,  or  Canada  rice,  tall,  aquatic 
grass  (Zizania  aquatica),  with  long  blades  and 
terminal  panicles  Most  authorities  consider  it  to 
be  an  annual  It  grows  best  in  shallow  waters  of 
the  N  United  States  and  S  Canada,  certain  vari- 
eties grow  also  in  the  Southern  states  Its  seeds 
were  one  of  the  chief  foods  of  certain  Indian  tribes 
especially  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  Indians  of 
the  Algonquian  linguistic  family,  especially  the 
Ojibwa  ami  Menommee  tribes,  and  « ertain  Sioux 
tribes  warred  for  centuries  for  control  of  the  wild- 
rice  fields  The  Ojibwa  tailed  the  gram  manomin 
[good  grain  j,  and  the  Menommee  are  believed  to 
have  boon  named  for  a  variant  of  this  word,  it  is 
said  to  have  some  00  sv  nonyms,  from  which  a  great 
number  of  geographic  al  names  have  been  derived 
Tho  Indians  gathered  the  seeds  by  pulling  the  gram 
heads  over  thoir  c  anoes  and  flailing  them  with  pad- 
dles, tho  seeds  wore  sun-dried  or  parched  over  a 
slow  fire  to  crack  the  hulls,  then  the  gram  was 
threshed  bv  tramping,  and  winnowed  The  harvest 
was  traditionally  followed  bv  a  thanksgiving  fes- 
tival The  seed  is  harvested  todav,  cspee  lallv  m 
Minnesota,  for  tho  epi<  urean  maiket  and  com- 
mands a  high  price  Wild  nto  is  sowed  to  provide 
food  and  shelter  for  fish  and  waterfowl  and  servers 
as  an  ornamental  grass  m  home  garden  ponds  and 
bogs  The  seed  is  usually  planter!  m  the  spring,  it 
should  bo  soaked  in  wator  overnight  lx»fore  being 
sowed 

Wildspitze,  Austria   se*e  OT/TU,  ALI«S 

Wildwood  1  City  (pop  1,416),  N  central  Fla  ,  S  of 
Ocala,  in  a  productive  farm  area  It  is  a  railroad 
c  enter  with  repair  shops  2  Resort  c  itv  (pop  5, 150) , 
SE  N  J  ,  on  an  island  off  Cape  Mav,  settled  1882, 
me  as  a  city  1911,  when  the  boroughs  of  Wild- 
wood  (inc.  1898)  and  Holly  Beac  h  City  (me  1893) 
were  consolidated 

Wiles,  Irving  Ramsay,  1861-,  American  portraitist, 
b  Utica,  NY  Ho  studied  with  his  father,  Lemuel 
Maynard  Wilos  (1826-1905).  with  J  Carroll  Bee  k- 
with  and  William  M  Chase,  and  m  Pans  with 
Carolus-Duran  His  sitters  me  ludo  Goorgo  \rnold 
Hearn  (Metropolitan  Mus),  Gon  Guy  V  King 
(West  Point.  NY),  General  Martmoau  (state 
capitol,  Albany,  NY),  and  Julia  Marlowe  Ho 
became  a  member  of  the  National  Ac  adomv  of 
Design  m  1897 

Wiley,  Harvey  Washington,  181 1-19  «).  Amen,  an 
chemist,  b  Kent,  near  Madison,  Ind  ,  grad  Han- 
over College,  Hanover,  Ind  (B  A  ,  18b7),  MD 
Indiana  Medical  College,  1871  Ho  is  known  es- 
pecially as  a  loader  in  securing  pure-food  legisla- 
tion He  was  professor  of  ehomistrv  at  Purduo 
Umv  and  also  state  c  homist  of  Indiana  (1871  81), 
chief  chemist  of  tho  US  Dopt  of  Agiuulturo 
(1883-1912),  and  professor  at  Goorgo  Washington 
Umv  (1899-1914)  He  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  enactment  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1900 
and  was  charged  with  its  administration  Wiley's 
rulings  were  challenged,  a  special  board  was  estab- 
lished to  pass  on  his  findings,  and  a  congressional 
investigation  followed,  although  Wilov  was  ex- 
onerated, he  resigned  in  1912  His  works  include 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Agncultttial  Analysis  (3 
vols  ,  1894-97,  3d  ed  revised,  1920)  and  Foods  and 
Their  Adidteraiwn  (1907,  3d  ed  ,  1917)  See  his 
autobiography  (19,30) 

Wilfrid,  Saint,  634-709?,  English  churchman,  b 
Northumbria,  of  noble  parentage  Ho  was  edu- 
cated at  Lmdisfai  no  and  Cantei  burv  With  BENE- 
mcx  BMCOP  ho  tiavelod  to  Lyons  and  Rome  in 
653,  St  Wilfrid  remained  to  studv  in  each  city 
In  661  ho  returned  to  England  and  became  abbot 
of  Ripon.  Moved  b\  St  Wilfrid's  eloquence,  King 
Oswy  at  the  Synod  of  Whitbv  (604)  rejected  Celtic 
usages,  including  the  reckoning  of  Easter,  and 
established  instead  the  Roman  e  ustom  That  year 
Wilfrid  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Hipon,  in  669 
his  diocese  was  extended  to  include  all  of  Northum- 
bria with  its  see  of  York.  There  ensued  a  long 
controversy  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
over  division  of  dioceses  in  England  It  was  com- 
promised with  the  aid  of  the  pope,  and  Wilfrid 
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ended  as  bishop  of  Ripon  and  Hexham.  He  made 
many  converts  and  was  responsible  for  the  vigorous 
growth  of  Roman  usage  Feast  Oct  12. 

Wilhelm.  For  German  rulers  thus  named,  see 
WILLIAM 

Wilhelm  II  Coast,  part  of  Antarctica,  on  the  Indian 
Ocean  Discovered  (1902)  bv  the  German  explor- 
er, Erie  h  von  Drygalski,  it  was  formerly  known  as 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  Land 

Wilhelmma  (vTrholmf'na),  188O,  queen  of  the 
Netherlands  (1890-1948),  daughter  and  successor 
of  William  HI  Her  mother,  Emma  of  Waldec  k- 
Pyrmont.  was  regent  until  1898,  when  Wilhelmma 
commenced  her  aetive  reign  She  married  (1901) 
Prince  Henrv  of  Mer klenburg-Schwerm  (d  1934), 
who  played  no  m  tive  part  in  the  government  The 
Salic  law  then  having  application  in  Luxembourg, 
the  personal  union  of  that  grand  duchy  with  the 
Netherlands  was  abrogated  at  her  accession  De- 
spite her  very  great  influence  on  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands,  Queen  Wilhelmma  always  con- 
formed strictly  to  tho  c  onstitutional  limitations  im- 
posed on  the  monarc  h  Her  court  was  distinguished 
by  its  simplic  ity  and  its  high  moral  tone  The  queen 

{robably  had  a  large  share  m  the  maintenance  of 
)utc  h  neutrality  through  the  First  World  War  and 
m  the  grant  of  asylum  to  William  II  of  Germany 
after  the  war  When  the  Netherlands  was  invaded 
(May,  1940)  by  the  Germans,  Wilhelmma  fled  to 
England  with  her  government  She  repeatedly 
visited  the  United  States  and  Canada  during  tho 
Second  World  War  and  made  her  formal  return  to 
the  Netherlands  m  Mav,  1945  She  retired  from 
public  life  in  Mav,  1948,  and  formally  abdie  ated  in 
favor  of  her  daughter,  Queen  Juliana,  in  September, 
after  celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of  her  reign 
amid  rejoicings  that  reflec  ted  her  great  popularity 

Wilhelmma,  Mount,  c  15,000  ft  high,  on  W  central 
New  Guinea,  in  Netherlands  New  Guinea,  highest 
peak  of  the  Orange  Range 

Wilhelmshaven  (vll"holms-h  i'fun),  cit\  (1939  pop 
11%(,80  1940  pop  89.717).  Oldenburg.  NW  Gei- 
manv,  NW  of  Bremen  and  on  the  Jado  Bav.  an  in- 
let of  the  North  Sea  It  was  m  Hanover  prov  until 
1937  Founded  in  1809.  Wilholmshavon  was,  until 
1945,  the  i  hief  German  naval  base  on  the  North 
Soa  Tho  naval  installations  \vere  heavily  damaged 
bv  Allied  air  attac  ks  in  tho  Second  World  War  and 
wore  dismantled  after  tho  Gorman  surrender  Tho 
industries  we're4  reoriented  from  naval  e  onstruc  tion 
to  the  produc  tion  of  hea\  v  machinery,  automobiles 
chassis,  electrical  equipment,  and  textiles  There 
are  marine  biologic  al  and  geologic  al  institutes  and 
an  ornithological  station 

Wilkes,  Charles  (wilks),  1798-1S77.  American  naval 
officer  and  explorer,  b  Now  York  city,  educated  by 
his  father  In  1815  ho  entered  tho  mere  hant  sorv  te  e 
and  ree  rived  (1818)  an  appointment  as  a  midship- 
man P  or  his  survey  (1832-33)  of  Narragansett 
Ba>  he  was  designated  (1833)  head  of  the  Dopt  of 
Charts  and  Instruments  of  the  Navy  In  command 
of  a  government  exploring  expedition,  Wilkes,  then 
a  lieutenant,  sot  sail  from  Norfolk,  Va  ,  m  1838 
with  a  squadron  of  six  ships,  he  was  accompanied 
by  trained  scientists  They  sailed  around  South 
\meric  a,  did  important  rcsean  h  work  in  the  S  Pa- 
c  ihe ,  and  explored  the  Antare  tic  They  reported 
the  discovery  of  land,  and  although  Wilkes's  posi- 
tion was  later  to  be  found  in  error,  the  portion  of 
the  (  ontment  which  lie  is  beheyed  to  have  explored 
was  subsequent  l\  named  \\  ilkos  Land  Wilkes  ex- 
plored Fin  in  1840,  MM  ted  the  Hawaiian  group,  and 
in  Mav,  1R41,  entered  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  I-uea 
on  the  Paeifu  coast  of  the  United  States,  explored 
tho  Pacific  Northwest,  and,  after  having  complete- 
ly enure  led  the  globe,  returned  to  New  York  in 
June,  1842  His  Xarratne  of  tht  United  States  Ex- 
ploring Erudition  (5  vols  and  an  atlas)  appeared 
in  1841  He  edited  the  scientific  reports  of  the  ex- 
pedition (20  vols  and  11  atlases,  1844-74)  and  was 
the  authoi  of  Vol  XI  (Meteorology)  and  Vol  XIII 
(Hydrography)  The  impetuosity  of  his  nature,  for 
which  he  was  twice  court-martialed,  was  amply 
demonstrated  when  early  m  the  Civil  War,  as  com- 
mander of  tho  San  Janntn,  he  stopped  the  British 
mail  ship  Trent  and,  contrar\  to  all  regulations, 
forcibly  removed  the  ( 'onfederato  commissioners 
John  Shdcll  and  James  M  Mason  The  incident 
almost  involved  the  Union  in  a  war  with  England 
(seo  TRKNT  AKJ  MR)  He  was  promoted  to  tho  tank 
of  commodore  in  1802  and  commanded  a  squadron 
in  tho  West  Indies  He  was  subsequently  demoted 
but  was  finally  made  rear  admiral  on  the  lotired 
list  in  1800 

Wilkes,  John,  1727-97,  English  political  leader.  Ho 
studied  at  tho  Umv  of  Leiden,  loturncd  to  England 
in  1740,  and  joined  a  society  of  rakes  which  in- 
cluded Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  Charles  Churchill, 
and  John  Montagu,  4th  earl  of  Sandwich,  they 
derisixely  stvletl  themselves  "tho  monks  of  Mod- 
menharn  Abbey  "  B>  ample  expenditure  Wilke* 
secuied  a  seat  in  Pailiament  (1757)  With  the  aid 
of  Churchill,  he  attacked  tho  foreign  policy  of  tho^ 
government  of  John  Stuart,  3d  earl  of  Bute,  ui  hia 
periodical  the  North  Bnlon  (1762-03)  Its  vigorous 
attack  silenced  the  Buto  paper,  the  Bnton,  written 
by  Tobias  Smollett.  In  No  45  Wdkes  even  crit- 
icized the  speech  from  the  throne.  So  angered  was 


'  CroM  reference*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  P*««  1. 
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George  III  that  he  had  Wilkes  arrested  (1763)  on  a 
general  warrant  and  imprisoned.  Declaring  the 
warrant  illegal,  Judge  Charles  PRATT  soon  released 
W ilkes,  who  wan,  however,  because  of  1m  writing 
m  the  North  Bnton  and  in  a  licentious  parody,  An 
Essay  on  Woman,  expelled  (1764)  from  Parliament 
and  convicted  of  seditious  libel  He  fled  to  Paris, 
but  returned  in  1768  and  during  the  next  year  was 
repeatedly  elected  to  Parliament  from  Middlesex 
and  as  often  denied  his  seat  because  of  the  kmg'e 
influence  He  was  arrested  as  an  outlaw,  sentenced 
(1768)  on  the  former  charge  against  him,  and 
served  22  months  in  prison  In  his  struggle  for  the 
liberty  of  the  individual,  Wilkes  was  supported  by 
such  men  as  Edmund  Burke  and  the  unknown 
writer  JUNTOS.  Eventually  his  election  opponent 
was  illegally  seated  m  his  stead  Wilkes  organized 
a  party  for  parliamentary  reform  and  the  protec- 
tion of  civil  rights  and  championed  the  cause  of  the 
American  colonists  He  became  successively  alder- 
man (1769),  sheriff  (1771),  and  lord  mayor  (1774) 
of  London,  and  in  1774  he  again  entered  Parlia- 
ment, where  he  fought  for  parliamentary  reform 
His  popularity  waned  after  his  forceful  action  as 
chamberlain  of  the  city  of  London  in  suppressing 
the  Gordon  Riots  of  1780  Profligate,  but  coura- 
geous and  incorruptible,  Wilkes  became  a  symbol, 
both  in  England  and  in  America,  of  opposition  to 
tyranny  See  biographies  by  Horace  Bleakley 
(1917),  R  W.  Postgate  (192tt),  and  O  A  Sherrard 
(1930).  George  Nobbe,  The  North  Bnton  (1939) 
Wilkes-Barre  (wllks'-ba're),  city  (pop  86,236).  co 
seat  of  Lucerne  c  o  ,  E  Pa  ,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  c  1 5  mi  SW  of  Scranton ,  settled 
1769,  me  as  a  borough  1806,  as  a  city  1871  In 
addition  to  extensive  anthracite  munng,  the  city 
manufactures  wire  products,  locomotives,  and 
machinery.  It  was  named  for  John  WILKES  and 
Isaac  B  VBHE,  defenders  of  the  colonies  before 
Parliament  The  settlement  was  burned  m  1778 
by  the  British  and  Indians,  just  after  the  Wyoming 
Valley  massacre,  and  was  agam  burned  m  1784 
George  Cathn  was  born  here  The  city  is  the  seat 
of  WUkes  College 

Wilkesboro  (wllks'burn),  town  (pop  1,309),  co 
seat  of  Wilkes  co  ,  W  central  N  C  .  on  the  Yadkin 
and  W  of  Winston-Salem,  founded  c  1777,  me 
1889  The  area  vields  lumber,  corn,  wheat,  and 
rje,  and  the  town  has  woodworking  plants 
Wilkes  Land,  part  of  Antarctica,  bordering  the 
Indian  Ocean,  between  Queen  Mary  Coast  and 
King  George  V  Land  (now  usually  known  as 
George  V  Coast)  It  is  named  for  Charles  Wilkes, 
a  U  S  naval  officer,  who  led  an  expedition  (1838- 
42)  to  Antarctic  a 

Wilkie,  Sir  David,  1785-1841,  Scottish  genre  painter 
He  studied  in  Edinburgh  and  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy and  won  early  popularity  with  his  admirable 
little  scenes  of  everyday  life  After  travel  on  the 
Continent  he  turned  to  portraiture  and  historical 
painting  He  enjoved  many  honors  and  became 
painter  in  ordinary  to  George  IV,  he  was  knighted 
in  1836  Well-known  examples  of  his  work,  includ- 
ing The  Blind  Fiddler,  The  Village  Festival,  and 
BUnd  Man's  Bluff,  are  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London 

Willde,  town  (pop  1,425),  W  Sask ,  WNW  of  Sas- 
katoon It  is  a  railroad  division  point  in  a  region  of 
mixed  farming  and  stock  raising  and  has  grain 
elevators 

Wilktas,  Sir  George  Hubert,  1888-,  British  ex- 
plorer, b  Australia  He  made  a  number  of  trips 
to  Antarctica  and  to  the  arctic  regions  Valuable 
experience  gained  when  he  accompanied  Vilhjal- 
mur  Stefansson's  expedition  (1913-18)  to  the  arctu 
regions  and  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton's  expedition 
(1921-22)  to  Antarctica  prepared  Wilkins  to  as- 
sume the  leadership  in  the  following  years  of  a 
number  of  polar  expeditions  A  pioneer  in  the 
method  of  air  exploration,  he  flew  (1928)  from 
Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  to  Spitsbergen ,  his  Flying 
thf  Arctic  (1928)  described  his  observations  during 
the  flight  He  was  knighted  that  year  He  com- 
manded an  antarctic  exploration  (1928-29)  when 
flights  were  made  in  the  region  of  Palmer  Penin- 
sula, and  in  1931  he  headed  a  submarine  expedition 
to  the  arctic  regions,  an  exploit  which  is  depicted 
in  his  Under  the  North  Pole  (1931)  From  1933  to 
1939  Wilkins  was  manager  for  Lincoln  Ellsworth's 
transantarctic  expeditions  His  Thoughts  through 
Space  (with  H.  M  Sherman,  1942)  recounts  the 
attempts  made  by  Wilkins  and  Sherman  to  com- 
municate by  mental  telepathy  during  the  period 
when  Wilkins  was  sear<  lung  (1938)  for  a  group  of 
Russian  aviators  lost  in  the  arctic. 
Wilklns,  Mary  Eleanor  nee  FHKBMAK,  MARY  E  W 
Wilkinsbtirg,  residential  borough  (pop  29,863),  SW 
Pa ,  near  Pittsburgh,  settled  c  1800,  me  1887. 
Steel  alloys  are  made  here 

Wilkinson,  Ellen,  18927-1947,  English  labor  leader, 
b  Manchester,  of  a  working-*  law?  family  She 
graduated  from  the  Umv  of  Manchester  and  be- 
came a  union  organiser  She  fought  for  woman 
suffrage  and  for  socialism,  becoming  a  Labour  party 
representative  m  Parliament  in  1924  A  vigorous 
speaker  and  courageous  fighter,  she  watt  respected 
by  her  political  opponents.  She  became  minister  of 
education  in  the  cabinet  m  1945 
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Wilkinson,  James,  1757-1825,  American  general, 
h.  Galvert  co  ,  Md.  He  abandoned  his  medical 
studies  in  1776  to  join  the  army  commanded  by 
Washington  Ho  first  served  as  a  captain  in  Bene- 
dict Arnold's  unsuccessful  Quebec  campaign 
Later  he  was  Gen  Horatio  Gates's  deputy  adju- 
tant general  in  the  Saratoga  campaign  There  is 
debatable  evidence  that  Wilkinson  took  credit  for 
the  heroism  of  another  officer,  m  any  event  Gates 
gave  him  the  honor  of  bringing  to  Congress  the 
news  of  Burgoyne'a  defeat.  Congress  censured 
Wilkinson  for  delay  in  carrying  the  dispatch  but 
rewarded  him  by  promoting  him  brigadier  general 
(1777)  and  making  him  secretary  to  the  board  of 
war  (1778)  Soon  ho  was  forced  to  resign  because 
of  his  apparent  involvement  m  the  CONWAY  CABAL 
He  was  (1799-81)  clothier  general  of  the  arrny  but 
resigned  when  charged  with  11  regularities  in  his 
accounts  Later  (1782-83)  he  farmed  in  Bucks 
co  ,  Pa  ,  and  was  elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature Wilkinson  moved  to  Kentucky  in  1784 
It  seems  clear  tlutt  shortly  after  ho  became  a  key 
figure  in  the  Spanish  Conspiracy— the  plan  to 
induce  what  was  then  the  SW  United  States  to 
split  off  and  form  a  separate  nation  allied  to 
Spam  Wilkinson  seems  to  have  taken  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Spam  and  to  have  received  a  Spanish 
pension  of  at  fir&t  12,000  a  year,  later  $4,000  To 
the  Spanish  authorities  in  New  Orleans  he  repre- 
sented his  agitation  for  the  separation  of  Kentucky 
from  Virginia  as  part  of  this  scheme,  there  is  no 
indication,  however,  that  he  revealed  any  such 
motivation  to  the  Kentucky  conventions,  in  which 
others  had  expressed  sentiments  in  favor  of  a 
separate  republic  of  Kentucky  In  1791  Wilkinson 
roontered  the  armv  as  a  lieutenant  colonel,  and  in 
1792  he  again  attained  the  rank  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral, serving  under  Anthon\  Wayne  On  Wayne's 
death  (17%)  Wilkinson  became  ranking  armv 
officer.  At  this  time  his  duties  included  making 
treaties  with  Indian  tribes  along  the  southern  bor- 
der, and  he  was  (1805-6)  governor  of  Louisiana 
Territory  Alarmed  when  he  realized  that  his 
association  with  Aaron  BURB  was  common  knowl- 
edge, Wilkinson  informed  President  Jefferson 
that  Burr  was  plotting  to  disrupt  the  Union 
Wilkinson  was  the  chief  prosecution  witness  at 
Burr's  trial  and  himself  riarrowlv  escaped  indut- 
ment  He  was  subsequently  (1811)  denied  by  an 
army  board  of  inquiry  In  the  War  of  1812  he 
signally  failed  in  the  campaign  to  take  Montreal 
and  was  relieved  of  his  command  One  e  again  an 
offic  lal  uiqmrv  left  him  untouched  He  wrote 
Memoirs  of  My  Own  Times  (J  vote  ,  1810)  m  an 
attempt  to  answer  his  many  critics  He  died  m 
Mexico,  where  he  spent  his  retiiernont  See  biog- 
raphies by  H  O  Shreve  (1«»W),  James  U  Jacobs 
(1938),  and  T  U  Hay  and  M  H  Werner  (1941) 
Wilkinson,  Jemima,  (juml'rnu),  1762-1819,  Amer- 
ican religious  leader,  b  Cumberland,  It  I  She 
had  little  formal  learning  but  read  mu<  h  romantic 
literature  As  a  girl  she  was  powerfully  impressed 
by  the  sermons  of  George  WHITEKIELD  and  also 
wished  to  emulate  the  example  of  Ann  LEB  ("Moth- 
er Ann")  She  became  very  sick  when  she  was 
about  20  and  fell  into  a  prolonged  trance  or  <  oina 
On  reviving,  she  maintained  that  she  had  died  and 
her  original  soul  had  gone  to  heaven  while  her  body 
was  occupied  by  the  "Spirit  of  Life,"  sent  by  God 
to  warn  the  world  of  IHH  impending  wrath  Calling 
herself  the  "  Public  Universal  Friend,"  she  pioa<  hen 
widolv  through  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
Her  dignified  manner — in  strong  contrast  to  that 
of  other  revivalists — and  her  magnetic  personality 
and  great  beauty  attrac  ted  a  large  gioup  of  follow- 
ers (many  educated),  and  she  established  churches 
at  New  Milford,  Conn,  and  at  Greenwich,  RI 
She  aroused  much  hostility  by  advocating  celibacy, 
and  she  did  not  restrain  enthusiastic  followers  from 
representing  her  as  the  Messiah  To  escape  perse- 
cution she  founded  (c  1790)  the  colony  of  "Jerusa- 
lem" m  Yates  co,  NW  NY  (near  the  present 
Penn  Yan),  one  of  the  eaihest  settlements  in  that 
region  The  existence  of  this  prosperous  com- 
munity (it  reached  some  260  persons  in  1800) 
helped  pacify  the  neighboring  Indians  Dissension 
later  developed  in  Jerusalem  because  the  Friend 
continually  demanded  gifts  of  her  followers  and 
instituted  humiliating  punishments  for  breaking 
her  rules  She  spent  her  last  years  m  a  luxurious 
house  built  far  from  the  other  dwellings.  After  her 
death  the  community  dispersed  See  Carl  Carmer, 
Listen  for  a  Lonesome  Drum  (1936) 
Wilkinson,  Sir  John  Gardner.  1797-1875,  English 
Egyptologist  and  explorer  He  went  to  Egypt  in 
1821,  where  he  remained  for  12  years  engaged  in 
travel  and  archaeological  research  He  published 
his  results  m  Topography  of  Thebes  and  General 
Survey  of  Egypt  (1835)  and  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  (1837),  for  which  work  he 
was  knighted.  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro  (184S) 
tells  of  his  travels  in  the  Balkans 
Wilkinson,  Marguerite  (Bigelow),  1883-1928,  Amer- 
ican poet,  b  Halifax,  N  S  ,  studied  at  North- 
western Univ  The  l>ost  known  of  her  several 
books  of  verse  were  Bluestone  (1920)  and  Ctoadds 
(1926).  A  hotft  of  readers  enjoyed  her  well-tihosen 
anthologies  of  poetry,  New  Voices  (1919  and  later 


editions)  and  Contemporary  Poetry  (1923  and  later 
editions). 

will,  in  law,  document  expressing  the  wishes  ol  a 
testator  concerning  the  disposition  of  his  property 
after  his  death.  The  will  may  grant  outright  be- 
quests to  the  heirs  or  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  trusts  (see  TRUST).  No  particular  form  of  word- 
ing is  necessary  m  a  will,  only  a  clear  expression 
of  intent.  Wills  ordinarily  must  be  in  writing,  but 
in  certain  strictly  defined  circumstances  (e  g  ,  those 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  in  combat)  the  law  may  recog- 
nize an  oral  (nunc  upative)  will  as  reported  by  a 
witness.  Written  wills  must  be  subscribed  (i.e , 
signed  after  all  the  text)  by  the  testator  and  must 
bear  the  signature  of  two,  (or,  in  some  jurisdic- 
tions, three)  witnesses  A  person  has  capacity  to 
make  a  will  only  when  he  is  in  sound  mind  and  is 
not  unduly  influenced  by  an  interested  party  In 
most  states  persons  under  21  are  deemed  not  to 
have  this  capacity  All  objections  to  a  will  must 
be  made  at  the  FROBATK,  which  precedes  the  dis- 
tribution (administration)  of  the  property  The 
disposal  of  a  decedent's  estate  by  will  was  severely 
limited  m  England  before  the  passage  (1540)  of  the 
Statute  of  Wills.  Today  the  laws  respecting  IN- 
HERITANCE still  limit  the  testator's  freedom  (e.g.,  a 
married  person  must  leave  at  least  a  prescribed 
percentage  of  his  estate  to  his  spouse). 

will,  in  philosophy  and  ixsychology,  a  term  used  to 
describe  that  which  is  alleged  to  stimulate  the 
motivation  of  purposeful  activity.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  will  that  it  can  be  observed  only  m 
one's  self  and  can  be  attributed  to  others  only  by 
inference  from  their  behavior  There  is  no  generally 
accepted  explanation  in  psychology  for  the  ap- 
parent freedom  men  enjoy  to  do  what  they  will, 
i  e  ,  to  originate  the  stimuli  necessary  to  initiate  a 
course  of  ac  tion  Until  recently  the  psychological 
discussions  of  the  will  have  been  closely  related  to 
the  philosophic  al  Disagreements  have  been  ex- 
treme One  approach  has  been  the  doctrine  of 
determinism  which  denies  the  reality  of  the  will 
Another  t\  pe  Minply  accepts  the  will  as  the  faculty 
or  fum  tion  of  the  person  which  is  the  motive  power 
of  the  personality  This  idea  is  generally  based 
on  intuitive  grounds  and  is  associated  with  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Lucretius,  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  Des- 
cartes, and  Kant  Others  have  considered  it  tho 
externalized  result  of  the  interaction  of  conflicting 
element*  These  include  Spmoza,  Leibniz,  Hume, 
Herbart,  Wundt,  Spencer,  and  Mlmsterberg  Still 
others  have  considered  the  will  to  be  the  mani- 
festation of  the  personality  striving  to  accomplish 
its  purposes  Among  those  are  St  Auguntme, 
Duns  Scotus,  Hobbes,  Si  hopenhauer,  NietZKcho, 
William  McDougall,  and  John  Dewey  Modern 
psychology  has  tended  to  consider  the  concept  of 
the  will  as  an  unsutentific  principle  The  problems 
involved  in  dealing  with  it  are  largely  absorbed  in 
other  areas  of  investigation,  sue  h  as  the  ps\chology 
of  adjustment,  the  study  of  unconscious  motiva- 
tion, the  concept  of  attention,  und  the  influence  of 
endocrine  balance 

Willtert,  Adrian  (ad're  in  vll'ait),  c  1480-1562, 
Flemish  musician.  In  1527  ho  became  choirmastei 
at  St  Mark's,  Venice  Willaert  wan  the  founder  of 
the  Venetian  school  of  composition,  which  created 
the  madrigal  He  introduced  antiphonal  Hinging 
and  pleaded  for  a  tempered  scale  He  left  many 
motets,  madrigals  and  songs,  and  a  few  Masses 

Willamette  (wM'rnft),  river,  c  'WO  mi  long,  rising  in 
several  headstreairm  in  the  Cascade  Range.  W 
Oregon  It  flows  N  past  Eugene,  Salem,  Oregon 
City,  and  Portland  to  the  Columbia  river  just  NW 
of  Portland  Tho  river  is  navigable  for  most  of 
it  course  Its  wide,  fertile  vallev  is  a  major  fruit- 
growing region,  ami  SUM  e  it  was  first  settled  in  the 
1830s,  it  has  !>ecn  the  most  thickly  populated  area 
in  the  state  There  is  diversified  agriculture,  manu- 
facturing, and  an  important  lumbering  industry 
A  Federal  project  was  begun  in  1938  to  harness 
the  river  and  itn  tributaries  in  the  interests  of 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  power  production 
Fern  Ridge  Dam,  in  the  Long  Tom  nvor,  and 
Cottage  Grove  Dam,  in  the  Coast  Fork,  were 
completed  in  1941  arid  1942,  respectively  Dams 
under  construction  (1950)  include  the  Detroit,  in 
the  North  Santiam  river,  Lookout  Point  (also 
called  Meridian),  in  the  Middle  Fork,  and  Dorena, 
in  the  Row  river 

Willamette  University,  at  Salem,  Oregon;  coeduca- 
tional; opened  1844  as  Oregon  Institute,  the  oldest 
institution  of  higher  learning  m  the  Far  West. 
Successor  to  an  Indian  school  of  Jason  LBE,  it  was 
chartered  and  renamed  m  1853.  It  has  colleges  of 
law,  liberal  arts,  and  music  Its  medical  school, 
early  in  the  region,  is  now  closed 

WilUrd,  Archibald  M.,  1*36-19 18,  American 
painter,  b.  Bedford,  Ohio.  He  is  known  for  only 
one  painting,  The  Spirit  of  '76,  which,  exhibited  at 
the  Centennial  Exposition,  Philadelphia,  1876,  was 
bought  by  Gen,  John  Henry  Devereaux  and  pre- 
sented to  Marblehead,  Mass.  It  hangs  in  Abbott 
Hall  m  Marblehead 

Willard,  Daniel,  1861-1942,  American  railroad  ex- 
ecutive* b.  Windsor  co.,  Vt.  He  entered  railroad 
service  in  1879  as  a  track  laborer,  served  in  various 
capacities  with  several  railroads,  Mid  by  1899  had 
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risen  to  the  position  of  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  In  1901  he  was  hired 
by  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  as  assistant  to  the 
president  and  later  held  executive  positions  in 
several  of  the  nation 'a  railroads  He  was  president 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
from  1910  to  1941,  and  in  the  First  World  War  he 
was  appointed  to  responsible  government  positions 
In  1924  Willard  was  elected  president  of  the  board 
of  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  See  biography  by  Edward 
Himgerford  (1938). 

Wiltard,  Emm*  (Hart),  1787-1870,  American  edu- 
cator, pioneer  in  woman's  education  Born  in 
Berlm,  Conn.,  she  attended  and  later  taught  in  the 
local  academy  and  in  1807  took  charge  of  the 
Female  Academy  at  Middlebury,  Vt  Two  years 
later  she  married  Dr  John  Wdlard  In  1814  she 
opened  a  school  m  her  home,  where  she  taught 
subjects  not  then  available  to  women  In  1818  she 
addressed  to  the  New  York  legislature  an  appeal 
for  support  of  her  Plan  for  Improving  Female 
Education,  and  Governor  Clinton  invited  her  to 
move  to  New  York  state.  Her  school  was  opened 
(1819)  at  Waterford,  but  in  1821  the  Troy  Female 
Seminary  was  founded  and  under  her  leadership 
became  famous,  offering  collegiate  education  to 
women  and  new  opportunity  to  women  teachers 
She  wrote  a  number  of  textbook*,  a  journal  of  her 
trip  abroad  m  1830,  and  a  volume  of  poems,  in- 
cluding "Hocked  m  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep  "  In 
1838  Mrs  Willard  retired  from  active  management 
of  the  school,  which  was  later  renamed  in  her  honor 
She  devoted  the  remainder  of  her  life  to  the  im- 
provement of  common  schools  and  to  the  cause  of 
woman's  education  See  Alma  Lutz,  Emma  Mil- 
lard,  Daughter  of  Democracy  (1929) 

Willard,  Frances  Elizabeth,  1839-08,  American 
temperance  leader  and  reformer,  b  Churchville, 
N  Y.,  grad  NorthweHtern  Female  College,  1869 
She  was  president  of  Evanston  College  for  Ladies 
and  dean  of  women  at  Northwestern  Univ  After 
leaving  the  university,  she  helped  organize  (1874) 
the  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TKMPERANC  E  UNION  and 
in  1879  became  its  president  She  devoted  most  of 
her  life  to  the  organisation  of  women  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  alcoholic  beverages,  but  was  active  m 
other  reforms,  especially  in  the  cause  of  woman 
suffrage  See  her  autobiography,  Climpgrs  of  Fifty 
Years  (1889),  biography  by  Mary  Earhart  (1944) 

Willard,  Josiah  Flynt.  see  FLVNT,  JOSIAH 

Willard,  village  (pop  4,261),  N  Ohio  NW  of  Mans- 
field Rubber  products  nio  made 

Wfflcocki,  Sir  William,  1852-1932,  British  engineer, 
b  India  He  worked  on  irrigation  piojects  for  the 
department  of  public  works  of  India  (1872-83)  and 
of  Egvpt  (1883-97)  He  designed  and  built  the 
Aswan  Dam  (1898-1 902)  and  m  1911  undertook  a 
great  irrigation  work  in  Mesopotamia  He  was 
knighted  in  1902  See  his  autobiography,  Sixty 
Years  in  the  East  (1935) 

Willcox,  Walter  Francis,  1861-,  American  statisti- 
cian, b  Reading,  Mass  He  was  professor  of  eco- 
nomics and  statistics  at  Cornell  Univ  (IS1)  1-1931, 
retiring  as  emeritus)  and  was  for  manv  years  con- 
nected with  the  US  Bureau  of  the  Census  His 
writings  include  Introduction  to  the  Vital  Statistics 
of  Ike  United  Status,  1900-1930  (1933) 

Willems,  Florent  Joseph  Mane  (fldrftif  ihdrtf' 
mare1'  vl'luins),  1823-1905,  Belgian  genre  painter 
He  was  influenced  by  the  old  Dutch  masters,  and 
his  subjects  are  usually  of  the  1 7th  c  ent  Ho  settled 
m  Pans  c  1840  Among  his  paintings  are  Preparing 
for  the  Promenade  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) ,  Le  Baise- 
main,  MUAIC  Lesson,  Wending  Dies*,  and  Heating 
the  Love  Letter 

Willenwtad  (vl'lumstiit),  citv  (pop  39,678),  capital 
of  CURACAO  colonv,  Dutch  West  Indies,  on  Cura- 
cao island  Neat  and  attractive  and  famtlv  rem- 
iniscent of  Holland,  the  cttv  is  the  common  ial 
center  of  the  colony  and  a  free  port  It  is  especially 
important  as  the  transshipping  point  for  oil  sent 
across  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela  from  the  city  of 
MARACMIBO 

Willesden  (wftVdun),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop 
184,434,  1947  estimated  pop  180,770),  Middlesex, 
England,  NW  of  London  It  IB  a  railroad  center 

Wittett,  Marinui  (mure'nus  wI'lKt),  1740-1830, 
American  soldier,  b  Jamaica,  N  Y  He  was  a 
member  of  the  expeditions  against  Fort  Ticonder- 
oga  and  Fort  Frontenac  in  1768  and  a  leader  of 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  New  York  and,  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution,  served  un- 
der Richard  Montgomeiv  in  the  invasion  of 
Canada.  He  won  (1777)  a  victorv  over  Barry  St 
LBGER  while  second  in  command  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
joined  George  Washington's  armv  in  New  Jersey 
in  1778,  and  partuipatod  (1779)  in  the  Clmton- 
Sullivan  expedition  against  the  Iroquoia  From 
1780  until  the  end  of  the  war  ho  commanded  New 
York  troops  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  and  there  his 
scouts  managed  to  kill  (1781)  Walter  BUTUCB  after 
a  akirmish  with  Loyalists.  Later  Willett,  a  partisan 
of  Aaron  Burr  and  a  Republican,  held  several  local 
offices  in  New  York  citv,  where  he  served  (1807-8) 
as  mayor.  Willett,  an  authority  on  Indian  affairs, 
was  sent  (1790)  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the 
Creek  Indians  in  Georgia, 

WlBtaa  I,  1797-1888,  emperor  of  Germany  (1871- 
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88)  and  king  of  Prussia  (1861-48),  second  son  of 
Frederick  William  III  of  Prussia  and  Queen  Louiae 
He  fled  to  England  in  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and 
upon  hut  return  (1849)  he  commanded  the  troops 
that  crushed  the  republican  insurrection  in  Baden 
When  his  brother  Frederick  William  IV  was  de- 
clared insane  William  became  (1858)  regent,  and  on 
Frederick  William's  death  William  became  king  of 
Prussia.  William  immediately  set  about  reorganis- 
ing and  strengthening  the  army,  and  when  he  met 
the  opposition  of  the  legislature,  he  appointed 
BISMARCK  his  prime  minister  in  1862  From  then 
until  the  emperor's  death,  Bismarck  guided  the 
destiny  of  Prustua  and  Germany.  Opposition  to  the 
king's  and  Bismarck's  military  program  was  sup- 
pressed, and  in  1864  Prussia  began  its  career  of 
military  conquest  m  the  war  with  Denmark  over 
SCHLBSWIO-HOLSTEIN  This  led  to  the  AUBTRO- 
PRUIWIAN  WAR  of  1806,  from  which  Prussia 
emerged  the  leading  German  power.  William  I 
commanded  in  person  m  the  FRANCO-PR UHI-IUN 
WAR  of  1870-71,  received  the  surrender  of  Na- 
poleon III  at  Sedan,  and  was  proclaimed  (Jan  18, 
1871)  emperor  of  Germany  in  trie  Hall  of  Mirrors  at 
Versailles  (see  GERMANY)  Though  William  often 
disagreed  with  Bismarck's  policies,  he  ultimately 
was  always  persuaded  by  his  chancellor  As  a 
symbol  of  reborn  German  unity,  ho  was  immensely 
popular,  but  his  reactionary  policy  drew  upon  him 
the  hatred  of  the  radical  elements  Two  attempts 
on  William's  life  (1878)  enabled  Bismarck  to  pass 
severe  legislation  against  the  Socialists  William 
did  not  favor  the  Kulturkampf  (Bismarck's  strug- 
gle against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church),  but  gave 
it  hm  tacit  consent  William's  reign  was  crucial  in 
European  history,  for  it  saw  the  rise  of  Germany 
to  ba  the  first  power  of « ontmental  Europe  His  son 
Frederick  III  succeeded  him  See  Paul  Wiegler, 
William  the  First  (Eng  tr  ,  1928) 
William  II,  1869-1941,  Gorman  emperor  and  king  of 
Prussia  (188X-1918),  son  and  succ  essor  of  Fredei  i«k 
III  and  grandson  of  William  I  of  Germany  and  of 
Queen  Vic  toria  of  England  He  was  early  alienated 
from  his  liberal-minded  parents  by  hw  belief  in  the 
divine  nature  of  kingship,  his.  love  of  military  dis- 
play, and  his  impulsiveness  Much  has  been  made 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  a  withered  left  arm  in 
order  to  explain  these  traits  as  a  compensation 
for  hts  physical  weakness  After  completing  hix 
studies  at  the  Univ  of  Bonn  he  entered  the  army 
and  in  1881  married  Princess  Augusta  Victoria  of 
Schleswig-Holstem  As  emperor,  William  en- 
deavored to  maintain  and,  if  possible,  to  extend  the 
royal  prerogatue  and  to  make  Germany  a  major 
naval,  colonial,  and  commercial  power  Friction 
soon  developed  between  him  and  BISMARCK  over 
questions  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
\Vhen  the  chancellor  refused  to  revoke  his  order 
forbidding  ministers  to  report  to  the  emperor  exc  ept 
in  his  presence  he  was  forced  to  resign  William 
thereafter  was  in  general  the  dominating  force  in  his 
own  government  In  domestic  affairs  he  attempted 
to  forestall  the  rise  of  the  Socialist  parties  both  by 
repressive  measures  and  by  social  reform,  but  was 
only  partially  successful  Tho  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  was  his  major  interest,  hut  he  had  no  Imsic 
policy  and  was  greatly  influenced  by  his  ministers 
The  reinsurance  treaty  with  Hussia,  winch  had 
been  a  chief  feature  of  Bismarc  k's  system  of  al- 
liances was  not  renewed  in  1890  Even  though 
sincerely  desirous  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  Great  Britain,  William  by  his  naval  program 
and  his  colonial  and  commercial  aspirations  pre- 
vented an  alliance  between  the  two  countries  and 
drove  England  into  the  Entente  Cordiale  with 
France  (see  TRIPI.R  ALIIANCB  AND  TRIPLE  EN- 
TENTE) The  German  support  of  Russia  in  the 
Far  East  and  the  friendly  relations  between  William 
and  Nicholas  II  of  Russia  (as  revealed  in  the 
"Willy-Nicky"  correspondence)  were  counteracted 
by  the  encouragement  William  gave  to  Austna  in 
its  Balkan  policy  The  already  strained  relations 
with  France  were  further  embittered  by  German 
interference  in  French  colonial  aff  airs  in  Africa,  espe- 
cially MOROCCO  Alarmed  at  the  growing  isola- 
tion of  Germany,  William  strengthened  the  Triple 
Alliance  ami  secured  Turkish  adherence  The 
emperor  was  fond  of  travel,  but  his  state  visits  fre- 
quently caused  ill  feeling,  as  m  the  Moroccan 
Crisis  His  combined  eloquence  and  impetuous- 
ness,  which  led  him  to  speak  or  act  unadvisedly  on 
many  occasions,  were  illustrated  by  his  utterances 
concerning  Gorman  imperialism  and  by  his  dis- 
patch of  tho  famous  telegram  of  encouragement  to 
S  J  P  Krugpr  after  the  Jameson  laid  (1896)  into 
tho  Transvaal  The  emperor  looked  upon  the  great 
military  machine  and  the  system  of  alliances  ho  had 
created  as  the  most  effective  method  of  preserving 
peace.  Actually,  they  vastly  contributed  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  First  WORLD  WAR  His  influence 
on  the  actual  conduct  of  the  war  was  slight  The 
collapse  of  tho  great  German  drive  of  1918  pre- 
saged the  end  of  the  Hohensolleru  dynasty.  The 
last  chancellor  of  the  Second  German  Empire, 
Prince  MAXIMTMAN  OF  BADEN,  negotiated  for  an 
armistice,  but  clamor  for  the  emperor's  abdication 
began  to  be  heard  in  Germany,  especially  after 
President  Wilson  had  made  it  a  prerequisite  of 
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peace  negotiations  Naval  mutiny  and  civilian  re- 
volt were  followed  by  republican  proclamations  in 
leading  German  cities  William  fled  to  Holland 
(Nov.  10,  1918)  and  two  weeks  later  formally 
abdicated  in  his  name  and  that  of  his  family 
Though  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  provided  that 
William  be  tried  for  promoting  the  war,  the  Dutch 
government  refused  to  extradite  him,  and  ho  re- 
mained in  retirement  at  Doom  There,  after  the 
death  of  Augusta  Victoria,  he  married  the  widowed 
Princess  Hermine  of  Schonaich-Carolath  (1922) 
His  memoirs  appeared  in  English  translation  ui 
1922  and  My  Early  Life  m  1926 
William,  king  of  \lbama  see  WILLIVM,  PRINCE  OK 
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William  I  or  William  the  Conqueror,  1027°- 108 7, 
king  of  England  (1066-87)  Born  at  Falaise  the 
illegitimate  »on  of  Robert  I,  duke  of  Normandy, 
by  Arietta,  daughter  of  a  tanner,  he  is  sometimes 
railed  William  the  Bastard  He  succeeded  to  tho 
dukedom  in  1035  when  his  father  died  on  his 
return  journey  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
William  and  his  guardians  were  hard  pressed  to 
keep  down  recurrent  rebellions  during  his  minority, 
and  at  least  once  the  young  duke  barely  escaped 
death  In  1047  he  received  aid  from  HKNRV  I  of 
France  and  established  his  power  In  turn  he 
aided  Henry  against  Geoffrey  Martel,  count  of 
Anjou  (1048-49)  He  visited  England  in  1051, 
when  his  cousin  EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR  prob- 
ably promised  that  William  should  succeed  him  as 
king  Despite  a  prohibitive  ecclesiastic  al  decree, 
William  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Baldwin, 
count  of  P  landors,  in  1063  The  union,  whic  h 
greatly  increased  the  duke's  prestige,  finally  re- 
ceived papal  dispensation  in  1059.  William's 
growing  power  brought  him  into  conflict  with  Hen- 
ry I  of  P  ranc  e  whose  invading  annies  he  defeated 
in  1054  and  1058  The  accession  (lObO)  of  the 
child  PHI  IIP  I  of  France,  whose  guardian  was 
William's  father-in-luw,  improved  his  position, 
and  in  106*  he  conquered  the  county  of  Maine 
In  10(>4  he  released  H  <ROI  r>,  then  earl  of  Wessex 
(who  had  been  shipwrecked  on  tho  French  coast, 
imprisoned,  and  surrendered  to  William),  after 
extrac  ting  his  promise  to  support  the  duke's  claims 
to  the  English  throne  Upon  hearing  that  Harold 
had  been  crowned  king  of  England  (1066),  William 
secured  the  sane  tion  of  the  pope,  raised  an  army 
and  transport  fleet,  sailed  for  Kn  gland,  and  de- 
feated and  slow  Harold  at  the  battle  of  HASTINGS 
(1066)  Overcoming  what  little  resistance  re- 
mained in  Kent,  he  led  his  army  to  London,  re- 
ceived the  city'b  submission,  and  was  crowned  on 
Christmas  Dnv  The  Norman  (  onquest  was  thus 
quickly  established  He  traveled  about  England 
compelling  order,  building  c  astles  and  garrisoning 
them,  and  putting  down  rebellions,  in  the  process 
of  whic  h  he  ra\  aged  great  sections  of  land,  burning 
houses,  c  rops,  and  cattle  Titles  to  lands  were 
called  in  arid  redistributed  to  the  king's  followers 
and  supporters  Bv  1071  the  adherents  of  EDG\R 
ATHELING  and  their  Scottish  and  Danish  allies 
had  been  defeated  and  the  major  work  of  pacifica- 
tion completed  William  undertook  c  hutch  reform, 
replaced  Stigand  (whose  title  was  dubious)  with 
LANFR\NC  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  substi- 
tuted foreign  prelates  for  man>  of  the  English 
bishops,  generally  took  command  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  church  affairs,  and  established 
(1076)  separate*  ecclesiastic  al  courts  After  the  re- 
bellion of  the  earls  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford  was 
crushed  in  1075,  the  rest  of  William's  reign  was 
devoted  mom  to  c  ontmental  quarrels  than  to 
English  uprisings  He  fought  with  bis  factious  son 
Robert  (ROBERT  II,  called  Robert  Curthose)  in 
1079  and  quarreled  intermittently  with  France 
from  1080  until  his  death  In  1085-86  at  his  orders 
a  survey  of  England  was  taken,  the  results  of 
which  were  embodied  in  the  DOMESDAY  BOOK 
By  the  Oath  of  Salisbury  in  1086,  Wilham  estatV 
hshed  the  important  pm  edent  that  lo\alty  to  the 
king  is  suporioi  to  loyalty  to  any  subordinate  lord 
of  the  kingdom  He  invaded  the  Vexm  in  1087, 
was  fatalh  injured  in  a  riding  accident,  and  died 
at  Rouen,  directing  that  his  son  Robert  should 
succeed  him  in  Normandy  and  his  son  William  in 
England  In  character  chaste,  earnest,  and  re- 
sourceful, William  was  not  only  one  of  the  greatest 
of  English  luonarchs  but  a  pivotal  figure  in 
European  history  See  also  NORMAN  CoxyibST. 
See  E  A  Freeman,  History  of  the  Gorman  Con- 
quest (5vols  ,  1867  79),  F  W  Maitland,  Domesday 
liook  and  Beyond  (1897),  F  M  Stenton,  Anyla* 
Saxon  England  (1947),  biography  by  F.  M 
Stenton  (1908) 

William  II  or  Wilham  Rufus  (roo'fus),  d  1100,  king 
of  England  (1087-1100),  called  William  Rufus  or 
William  the  Red  because  of  tm  ruddy  complexion 
He  was  the  second  suiviving  and  favorite  son  of 
William  I,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  his 
father's  death  His  farst  act  as  king  was  to  put 
down  the  effort  of  his  uncle,  Odo  of  Bayeux,  to  seat 
William  I's  oldest  son,  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy 
(see  ROBERT  II),  on  the  throne  of  England  William 
next  (1090)  invaded  Normandy,  secured  a  portion 
of  Robert's  lands,  and  then  united  forces  with  him 
to  regain  lands  which  Robert  had  previously  lost 
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He  returned  to  England  in  1091  or  1092,  forced  the 
Scottish  king,  Malcom  III,  to  do  him  homage,  and 
seized  the  city  of  Carlisle  from  the  Scots  for  settle- 
ment by  Englishmen  William  ruled  England  with 
a  strong  hand,  exacted  enormous  moneys  from  his 
subjects  on  the  flimsiest  of  pretexts,  and  inspired 
terror  among  the  clergy  by  his  sale  of  various 
churches  and  church  lands  In  1093  he  quarreled 
with  Robert  over  a  treaty  they  had  made  in  1091, 
bribed  Philip  of  France  to  withdraw  his  support 
from  Robert,  and  paid  his  Norman  adherents  to 
wage  the  war  for  him  In  1095  ho  quarreled  with 
ANSFLM  over  the  question  of  the  archbishop's  prime 
allegiance  to  the  crown  or  to  tho  pope  In  1096 
William  suppressed  an  English  rebellion  led  by 
Kobert  of  Mowbray,  earl  of  Northumberland  The 
same  year  a  sum  of  money,  raised  mainly  by  strip- 
ping the  shrines  of  the  saints,  was  lent  to  Robert, 
who  was  leaving  on  crusade,  and  William  occupied 
Normandy  He  returned  to  England  in  1097  and 
failed  to  subdue  the  Welsh,  but  gained  control  over 
the  Scottish  throne  by  sanctioning  a  successful 
expedition  of  Edgar  Athelmg  to  dethrone  Donald 
111,  the  Scottish  king  In  1098  William  gathered  a 
force,  won  the  northern  part  of  Maine  in  France, 
and  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  take  the  lands  of 
the  Vexm  On  hearing  in  England  in  1099  that 
the  former  holder  had  regained  tho  territory  of 
Mauio,  he  rushed  overseas  and  recaptured  the  ter- 
ritory Before  William  could  carry  out  his  plan  to 
occupy  the  duchy  of  Aquitamo  (1100),  he  was 
killed  by  an  arrow  while  on  a  hunting  party,  and 
the  kingdom  of  England  was  seized  by  his  younger 
brother,  HBNKY  I  Soe  E  A  Freeman,  The  Reign 
of  William  Rufus  (1882),  J  H  Ramsay,  The 
Foundation*  of  England  (1898),  H  \V  C  Davis, 
England  under  the  Normans  and  Angelina  (1905) 
William  III,  1650-1702,  king  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  (1659-1702),  son  of  WILII\M  II  of 
Orange,  stadholder  of  the  United  Netherlands,  and 
Mary,  oldest  daughter  of  Charles  I  of  England  Ho 
was  born  at  The  Hague  after  his  father's  death,  and 
the  office  of  stadholder  was  held  in  abeyance,  while 
power  fell  into  the  hands  of  Jan  de  \\  in  A  Dutch 
revolution  was,  however,  pi  capitated  by  Louis 
XIV's  invasion  of  the  Netherlands  (1672)  at  tho 
beginning  of  the  DUTCH  W  ARM,  and  William  was 
made  stadholder,  captain  general,  and  admiral  for 
life  In  the  ensuing  waifure  with  France,  William 
made  peace  with  England  in  1674,  suffered  several 
defeats  by  the  French ,  and  made  peace  at  Nijmegen 
in  1678  In  tho  meantime  William's  diplomatic 
position  was  strengthened  by  his  marriage  (1677)  to 
the  English  princess,  Mary,  Protestant  daughter  of 
James,  duke  of  York  (Inter  J\MES  II)  Successive 
conquests  by  France  led  William  to  form  the  coali- 
tion with  Sweden,  Austria,  and  Spain  which  was 
later  known  as  the  League  of  Aughburg  and  which 
was  m  1688  to  begin  against  Louis  XIV  tho  War  of 
the  GRAND  An  I\NCE  When  William  was  unable 
to  persuade  James  II  to  abandon  his  Catholic  ally, 
Louis  XIV,  and  join  the  league  against  France,  he 
turned  to  the  English  opposition  He  lot  his  Prot- 
estant preferences  be  known  in  England  and  had 
already  been  mentioned  as  a  strong  claimant  to  the 
throne  After  seciet  negotiations,  he  was  invited 
to  England  by  seven  important  nobles  He  crossed 
the  channel  (1688),  with  an  army  of  15,000,  was 
joined  by  most  of  the  important  men  of  England, 
and  allowed  James  to  escape  to  France  William 
called  a  convention  and  accepted  its  Declaration 
of  Rights  and  the  throne  of  England  jointly  with 
his  wife  (1689)  This  Glorious  Revolution  was 
accomplished  in  England  without  bloodshed  It 
proved  the  decisive  victory  for  Parliament  in  its 
long  struggle  with  the  crown,  for  William  was  forced 
to  accept  the  BHL  ot  RIGHTS  (1689)  and  the  Act 
of  SETTLEMENT  (1701),  greatly  limiting  the  royal 
power  and  governing  the  succession  Parliament 
had  control  of  finances  and  the  army  In  Scotland, 
the  JACOBITKS  resisted  violently,  but  after  their 
defeat  at  Kilhecrankie  (1689)  William  was  able 
to  make  Presbyteriamsm  secure  Rebellion  con- 
tinued sporadically,  William  blackened  his  reputa- 
tion by  allowing  the  bloody  massacre  of  Glemoe 
(see  CAMPBELL,  JOHN  IST  >ARL  o>  BHKMULBANF), 
and  he  was  to  live  in  constant  danger  of  plots 
against  his  life  In  Ireland,  after  Ins  vu  tor>  over 
the  exiled  James  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  (1690), 
he  completed  the  ruthless  policy  of  "plantation" 
begun  by  James  I  and  advanced  by  Crorriwc'll, 
whereby  Irish  land  was  confiscated  and  given  to 
English  courtiers,  soldiers,  and  adventurers,  who 
often  became  absentee  landlords  By  a  ruinous  en- 
forcement of  the  N\M(UTiON  ACTS  he  crippled 
certain  Irish  industries,  and  by  a  system  of  PEN\L 
LAWS  he  increased  the  political,  economic,  and  civil 
discrimination  against  Catholics  William  was 
constantly  involved  m  the  continental  war  which 
raged  until  1697,  when  Louis  XIV  at  tho  Peace  of 
Ryswick  recognized  him  as  king  of  England  The 
cost  of  the  wars  led  to  unpopular  taxes  in  England , 
the  Bank  of  England  was  chartered  in  1694,  and 
the  policy  of  a  permanent  national  debt  begun 
William  made  no  great  effort  to  understand  the 
English  or  their  parties,  but  the  necessity  of  having 
ministers  who  would  work  together  led  him  to 
choose  (1696)  men  of  Whig  persuasion  and  so  to 
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begin,  unwittingly,  the  system  of  the  responsible 
ministry  He  had  in  1694  assented  to  the  Triennial 
Act,  which  required  a  now  election  of  Parliament 
every  three  years  In  1695  he  ceased  to  require  the 
permission  of  a  royal  licenser  for  publications,  thus 
taking  a  groat  step  toward  freedom  of  the  press.  A 
center  of  disaffection  from  c  1690  was  the  household 
of  the  queen's  sister  Anne  (later  Queen  ANNE), 
who,  with  her  favorites,  the  Marlboroughs,  had 
been  alienated  by  the  hostile  attitude  of  William 
and  Mary  His  popularity  diminished  greatly  after 
the  death  (1694)  of  the  childless  Queen  Mary,  and 
his  concern  near  the  end  of  his  life  with  the  Parti- 
tion Treaties  and  with  the  War  of  the  SPANISH 
SUCCFSSION  which  involved  England  in  another 
long  duel  with  France  did  nothing  to  increase  it 
When  he  died  in  March,  1702,  after  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  ho  was  succeeded  by  Anne  William's  per- 
sonality was  cold,  his  personal  life  not  admirable, 
and  his  public  policy  calculating  A  standard 
source  for  William's  time  is  the  history  by  Gilbert 
BUUNB/T  The  standard  biography  is  in  Dutch,  by 
Nicolaas  Japiske  (2  vols  ,  1930-33)  See  also  W  8 
Churchill,  Marlborough  Hi*  life  and  Times,  Vol.  I 
(1933)  ,G  N  Clark,  The  Later  Stuarts  (1934);  F  C. 
Turner,  James  II  (1948) 

William  IV,  1765-1837,  king  of  England  (1830-37), 
third  son  of  George  III  and  Queen  Charlotte 
Dorothea  He  went  to  sea  m  1779,  served  under 
Admiral  Rodney  m  the  action  off  Cape  St  Vincent 
( 1 780) ,  and  b\  1 786  was  a  c  aptam  William  became 
duke  of  Clarence  in  1789  and  was  advanced  by 
1799  to  tho  rank  of  admiral,  but  saw  httlo  actue 
service  after  1790  Meanwhile  in  tho  House  of 
Lords  he  opposed  the  antislavery  movement  and 
supported  the  extravagances  of  his  oldest  brother 
(later  George  IV)  About  1791  he  formed  a  liaison 
with  Mrs  Jordan,  an  actress,  with  whom  he  lived 
for  over  20  years  He  married  (1818)  Adelaide, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Meimngen,  and  on  the 
death  (1827)  of  the  duke  of  York,  second  son  of 
George  III,  he  became  heir  presumptive  to  the 
throne  Made  lord  high  admiral  in  1827,  he  tried 
to  run  naval  affairs  without  his  counc  il,  contrary 
to  law,  and  was  forced  to  resign  the  next  year  In 
1830  he  succeeded  George  IV  as  king  His  most 
important  public  act  was  his  promise  to  Earl  GREY 
that  he  would,  if  necessary,  create  enough  Whig 
peers  to  pass,  the  RFFOKM  BILL  of  1832  This  bill 
and  such  reforms  as  the  education  act,  the  new 
poor  law,  tho  municipal  corporations  act,  and  tho 
abolition  of  slavery  marked  his  reign,  but  his  atti- 
tude was  in  general  passive,  and  politic  al  leadership 
was  left  to  tho  duke  of  WELLINGTON,  Earl  Giey, 
MELBOIUNK,  and  Sir  Robert  PELL  Eccentric  and 
given  to  ill-considered  public  utterances,  William 
was  only  moderately  popular  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  niece,  Vic  TORI  v  See  biographies  by  Percy 
Pitzgerald  (1884)  and  G  E  Thompson  (193J) 

William  I,  1772-1843,  first  king  of  tho  Netherlands 
and  grand  duke  of  Luxembourg  (1815-40),  son  of 
Prince  William  V  of  Orange,  last  stadholder  of  tho 
Netherlands  Ho  commanded  (1793-95)  the  Dutc  h 
army  in  the  French  Revolutionary  \\  ars  and  after 
the  French  occupation  of  the  Netherlands  entered 
the  Prussian  and  later  the  Austrian  service  He  re- 
turned to  the  Netherlands  in  181  i,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  gave  him  (1815)  the  title  king  of 
tho  Netherlands  His  kingdom  comprised  present 
BELCIIUM  as  well  as  the  Netherlands,  and  he  was 
further  awarded  the  grand  duchy  of  LUXEMBOURG 
in  c  ompensation  for  his  family  holdings  in  Germany, 
which  he  c  eded  to  Prussia  William  soon  alienated 
his  Belgian  subjects  by  attempting  to  make  Dutch 
tho  official  language,  bv  granting  disproportionate 
influence  to  the  northern  provinces,  and  bv  en- 
croaching on  the  freedom  of  tho  Roman  Catholic 
Church  Politic  al  unrest  in  Belgium  led  to  the 
revolution  of  1830,  which  ho  stubbornly  sought  to 
suppress  despite  the  intervention  of  England  and 
France  (see  LONDON  COHERENCE)  Belgium  won 
its  independence,  but  final  recognition  by  William 
came  onlv  in  1839  When  his  Dutc  h  subjects  fore  ed 
him  to  liberalize  tho  constitution  in  1840,  he  abdi- 
cated in  favor  of  hts  son,  William  II  Though  his 
rule  was  roactionarj  ,  William  fostered  the  develop- 
ment of  Dutch  agric  ulture,  common  e,  and  industry 

William  II,  1792-1840,  king  of  the  Netherlands  and 
grand  duko'of  Luxembourg  (1840-49),  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  William  I.  He  served  with  Wellington  in 
the  Peninsular  War,  was  wounded  at  Waterloo,  and 
led  the  Dutc  h  arrny  in  the  Belgian  revolution 
(1830),  after  his  father  had  failed  to  approve  his 
efforts  at  cone  tliation  Called  to  the  throne  upon 
the  abdication  of  his  father  (1840),  William  II  was 
immediately  confronted  with  a  grave  financial 
problem,  which  was  solved  by  raising  a  voluntary 
loan  among  tho  people  Demand  for  revision  of  the 
fundamental  law  became  more  insistent,  but  the 
king  resisted  the  liberal  movement,  led  by  Jan 
Thorbecke,  until  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  1848 
forced  him  to  grant  tho  desired  reforms.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  William  III 

William  IU,  1817-90,  king  of  the  Netherlands  and 
grand  dtike  of  Luxembourg  (1849-90),  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  William  II.  His  long  rotgn  was  unmarked 
by  friction  with  the  States-General,  for,  though 
opposed  in  principle  to  liberalism,  William  ruled  as 


a  constitutional  monarch.  He  granted  a  parliamen- 
tary constitution  to  his  Luxembourg  subjects  and 
succeeded  in  maintaining  the  neutrality  of  his  grand 
duchy  m  the  Franco-Prussian  War  (1870-71).  J.  R. 
THORBECKE  was  the  leading  liberal  statesman  dur- 
ing his  reign  and  obtained  the  full  emancipation  of 
the  Dutch  Catholics  With  William's  death  the 
Dutch  branch  of  the  house  of  Orange-Nassau  be* 
came  extinct  m  its  male  descent,  and  the  crown 
passed  to  his  daughter,  WILHELMINA 

William,  king  of  Scotland  •  see  WILLIAM  THE  LION 

William  I  (William  the  Bad),  1120-66,  king  of  Sicily 
(1154-66),  son  and  successor  of  Roger  II.  Despite 
his  nickname,  he  was  a  wise  lawgiver  In  1 160-61 
he  put  down  rebellions  stirred  up  among  his  barons 
and  in  his  cities  by  Pope  ADRIAN  IV  and  Emperor 
MANUEL  I  His  son  William  II  succeeded  him. 

William  II  (William  the  Good),  c  1153-1189,  king  of 
Sicily  (1 166-89),  son  and  successor  of  William  I.  He 
married  (1177)  Joan,  daughter  of  Hen-ry  II  of  Eng- 
land As  an  ally  of  Pope  Alexander  III  and  the 
Lombard  League  he  was  at  war  with  Emperor 
Frederick  I  He  tried  to  resume  the  Norman  con- 
quest of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  taking  Durazzo 
and  Salomca,  but  wag  defeated  by  Isaac  II.  Child- 
less, he  willed  the  kingdom  to  his  aunt,  CONSTANCE, 
but  he  was  bucc  eeded  by  his  cousin,  TANCRED. 

William  I,  1781-1864,  king  of  Wurttemberg  (1816- 
64),  son  and  successor  of  Frederick  I  Before  his 
accession  he  fought  with  Napoleon  in  Russia  (1812), 
and  later  against  Napoleon  with  the  allies  (1814- 
15)  He  granted  a  liberal  constitution  in  1819, 
sti  ove  to  protec  t  the  rights  of  the  smaller  German 
states  against  both  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  pro- 
moted the  Zoi  i  VEREIN 

William  or  Frederick  William,  1882-,  former  crown 
prince  of  Germany,  son  of  William  II  In  the  First 
World  War  he  commanded  (1914)  an  army  on  tho 
Western  Front  and  was  nominal  commander  in  the 
German  attack  (1916)  on  VERDUN,  where  he  ruth- 
lessly sent  thousands  to  certain  death  He  fled  to 
Holland  in  Nov  ,  1918,  and  there  renounced  his 
rights  to  the  throne,  but  returned  to  Germany 
(1923)  with  the  permission  of  tho  Weimar  govern- 
ment tearing  a  Hohenzollern  restoration,  tho 
former  Allies  protested,  but,  reassured  by  the  Ger- 
man government,  did  not  demand  his  expulsion. 
William  was  a  supporter  of  the  Hitler  regime 

William  I,  prmce  of  Orange  see  Wu  i  IAMTHF.SIIKNT 

William  II,  102C.-50,  prince  of  Orange,  stadholdor 
of  the  United  Provuu  es  of  the  Netherlands  (1647- 
50),  son  and  sue  cessor  of  Ircderuk  Henry  Ho- 
married  (1041)  Mar\ ,  elde&t  daughter  of  Charles  I 
of  England  His  ambitious  projec  ts  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  the  groat  merchants  of  Amster- 
dam He  opposed  tho  acceptanc  e  of  the  Treaty  of 
Munster  (1648),  despite  its  rec  ogmtion  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  tho  Netherlands,  and  he  immediately 
began  secret  negotiations  with  France,  having  as 
his  purpose  the  extension  of  his  territory,  tho  cen- 
tralization of  his  government,  and  the  restoration 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Charles  II,  to  tho  English 
throne  The  prompt  resistance  he  encountered 
from  tho  states  of  Holland  was  broken  by  William's 
imprisonment  of  its  leaders  (1 650)  He  next  turned 
his  attention  to  external  affairs  and  was  negotiating 
a  treaty  w  ith  Franc  e  when  he  died  of  smallpox  He 
was  sue  coeded  by  his  posthumous  son,  the  future 
William  111  of  Lngland 

William  III,  pnnc  e  of  Orange  see  Wit  i  IAM  III,  king 
of  England 

William,  prince  of  Wied  (vet),  1876-,  king  of  Albania 
(1914),  third  son  of  William,  prince  of  Wiod,  nephew 
of  Elizabeth  of  Rumania  A  German  arm>  officer, 
he  was  elec  ted  ruler  of  Albania  and  he  ac  c  epted, 
( ontrary  to  German  advice  Civil  war  soon  made 
ins  position  untenable,  and  he  had  no  support 
among  the  large  powers  The  coming  of  the  First 
World  War  broke  down  all  foreign  aid  A  rebellion 
under  Essad  Pasha  was  successful,  and  in  Sept , 
1914,  William  was  forced  to  retire,  though  he  re- 
fused to  abchc  ate 

William,  count  of  Holland,  12277-1256,  German 
king  (1264-56),  previously  rival  king  (1247-54)  to 
CONRAD  IV  The  count  of  Holland  was  c  hosen  to 
succeed  Henry  Haspe  (d.  1247)  as  antikmg  in  the 
midst  of  the  quarrel  between  Emperor  Frederick  II 
and  Pope  Innocent  IV  Though  recognized  as  king 
by  most  of  the  German  princes  after  the  death 
(1254)  of  Conrad  IV,  William's  rule  was  never 
more  than  nominal  and  was  never  unchallenged 
Dependuig  on  the  support  of  the  Khenish  towns, 
he  was  the  first  German  ruler  to  admit  city  dele- 
gates to  a  diet  (1255).  He  was  killed  fighting 
against  the  Frisians 

William,  Fort,  see  FORT  Win  IAM 

William  and  Mary,  College  of,  mainly  at  Williams' 
burg,  Va  ,  state  supported  since  1906,  coeduca- 
tional since  1918,  chartered  1693,  opened  1694  by 
Episcopalians  under  James  BLAIR.  It  became  a 
university  in  1779  William  and  Mary  traces 
descent  from  plans  for  a  Univ.  of  Hennco,  put  aside 
after  the  Indian  massacre  of  1622.  It  was  the 
second  colonial  college  The  college  was  closed 
when  it  was  occupied  in  1781  by  Revolutionary 
troops,  in  the  Civil  War,  and  again  in  1881-88  for 
lack  of  funds  (see  EWBLL,  BENJAMIN  8.) .  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  was  founded  here  in  1776.  The  elective 
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system  (1779;  suggested  by  Jefferson)  and  the 
honor  system  were  introduced  here  There  are 
departments  of  education  and  jurisprudence,  the 
Marshall-Wvthe  School  of  Government  and  Citi- 
zenship, Richmond  (Va)  Professional  Institute 
(schools  of  art,  public  health  nursing,  social  work, 
and  store  service  education),  and  Norfolk  (Va ) 
junior  division  The  mam  building,  oldest  U  8 
college  building  (1697),  probably  designed  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  is  restored  to  its  original  pro- 
portions and  aspect  Among  noted  students  were 
Jefferson,  Monroe,  Tyler,  and  John  Marshall 
Washington  received  his  first  surveyor's  license 
here  and  later  was  a  chancellor 

William  Henry,  Fort,  military  fort  at  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  George,  NE  N  Y  ,  built  (1755)  by  Sir 
William  Johnson  It  was  captured  bv  Montcalm  in 
1757,  although  he  had  promised  safe-conduct  to 
the  garrison,  ho  was  unable  to  control  his  Indian 
allies,  who  massacred  or  carried  off  into  c  aptivity  a 
number  of  the  fort's  inhabitants  The  fort  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  French,  but  m  1758  James  Aber- 
<  romby  (before  he  yielded  his  command  to  Jeffrey 
Amherst)  began  building  another  on  the  same  site. 
For  Fort  William  Henry  in  Maine,  see  PFMAQUID 

William  Jewell  College:  see  LIBERTY,  Mo 

William  of  Champeaux  (shfimpcV,  HluLpo'),  d  1121, 
French  scholastic  philosopher  He  studied  and 
taught  in  Pans  There  in  1109  he  opened  the  mo- 
nastic si  hool  of  St  VK  tor,  whi<  h  became  famous 
later  In  1113  ho  botanic  bishop  of  Chalons-sur- 
Marne  William  is  famous  for  a  dispute  in  which 
Abelard  worsted  him  Apparently  he  was  an  ex- 
treme realist,  affirming  that  all  members  of  a  genus 
are  of  onto  substance,  distinguished  only  by  acci- 
dents. William  was  a  friend  (perhaps  a  teacher)  of 
St  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 

William  of  Longchamp:  HOC  LONC.C  HAMP,  WILLIAM 
OP 

William  of  Malmesbury  (nmmz'-)  d  c  1143,  English 
writei ,  monk  of  Malmesbury  His  most  important 
work  is  the  Gesta  re-gum  Anglorum,  with  its  cori- 
t  iDiiation ,  Histona  novella,  Book  V  !•»  c  ontemporary 
history,  espe<  mlly  valuable  for  the  reigns  of  Henry 
I  and  Stephen  He  also  wrote  Gmta  pnntificum 
\nglorum,  a  source  for  earlv  ecclesiastical  history, 
DC  antiquitate  Glastonifrann  eccltsiae,  and  several 
saints'  lives  The  Gesta  regum  and  its  (  ontmuation 
were  edited  by  William  Stubbs  (2  vols  ,  1887-89) 
See  Montague  Rhodes  James,  Two  Ancitnt  Eng- 
lish Scholars  (1931) 

William  of  Newburgh.c  1136-c  1198,  English  c  hron- 
it  ler,  monk  of  Newburgh,  Yorkshire  He  wrote  the 
Hustona  rerum  Anglicarum,  u  history  of  England 
from  1066  to  1198  While  not  entirely  accurate  in 
some  details,  the  history  is  \aluable  and  impartial, 
localise  William  had  an  independent  and  critical 
mind  See  the  translation  of  the  history  by  Joseph 
Stevenson  in  his  Church  Historians  of  England, 
\ol  IV  (1856) 

William  of  Occam  or  William  of  Ockham  (both 
o'kum),  d  <  H49,  English  scholastic  philosopher, 
a  FYanciscan,  sometimes  called  the  Invincible  Doc- 
tor He  studied  at  Oxford  and  taught  there  until 
1123  Then,  deeply  involved  in  the  bitter  quarrel 
between  the  more  radical  members  of  his  order  and 
Pope  John  XXII,  he  was  summoned  to  Avignon 
and  there  imprisoned  In  1328  William  fled  to  Pisa 
and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
otnperor  He  became  a  staunch  supporter  of 
Emperor  Louis  IV  in  the  struggle  with  John  XXII 
Like  MARSH  lus  OF  PAIU\,  he  violent!}  opposed 
the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  and  wrote  numer- 
ous works  on  the  subject,  notably  Opus  nonaginta 
dicrum  [the  woik  of  90  days]  His  Ihalogus  is  a 
thorough  discussion  of  politic  al  theories  In  the 
broader  realm  of  philosophy  he  broke  with  the 
Thomistic  mtollectualism  dominant  in  his  time 
He  argued  that  reality  exists  solely  of  individual 
things  and  that  univorsals  are  merely  the  signs  by 
which  the  mind  represents  reality  to  itself  They 
aie  identified  with  abstract  knowledge  arid  do  not 
touch  reality,  in  contrast  intuitive  knowledge  is  our 
immediate  experience  of  the  individual,  concrete 
thing  and  our  formulation  of  that  experience 
Logic,  then,  deals  with  signs  rather  than  with 
realities  This  view  came  to  be  called  terrninalism 
By  applying  such  ideas  to  metaphysics  and  psy- 
chology, Occam  excluded  from  human  intellectual 
knowledge  many  questions  previously  considered 
accessible  to  it,  e  g  ,  immortality,  the  existence  of 
God,  and  the  existence  of  the  soul  Such  matters, 
he  believed,  were  the  object  of  faith  alone  In  his 
day  Ockhamism  grew  very  popular 

William  of  Orange*  see  WH  LIAM  THE  Su  KNT,  WIL- 
LIAM II,  prince  of  Orange,  WILLUM  III,  king  of 
England 

William  of  Tyre,  b  c  1130,  d  before  1 185,  historian 
and  archbishop  of  Tyre  Born  in  the  Latin  King- 
dom of  Jerusalem  and  possibly  of  French  extrac- 
tion, he  completed  his  education  m  Europe,  prob- 
ably in  France  or  Italy  Ho  soon  returned  to  Pales- 
tine and  in  1167  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Tyre 
He  was  employed  on  various  embassies  by  the 
king,  AMALRIO  I  In  1 170  he  became  tutor  of  Amal- 
ric's  son  and  heir  (later  Baldwin  IV).  After  Amal- 
nc's  death  he  became  (1174)  chancellor  of  the  king- 
dom, and  in  1175  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Tyre. 
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He  was  present  at  the  Lateran  council  in  Rome  in 
1179  His  chief  importance  lies  in  his  historical 
work,  his  books  are  well  written  and  at  curate,  espe- 
cially that  portion  which  deals  with  his  own  time 
Of  his  three  known  works  only  one  is  extant,  the 
History  of  Deeds  Done  beyond  the  Sea,  which  treats 
of  the  Crusades  and  the  Latin  Kingdom  down  to 
1184 

William  of  Wykeham  or  William  of  Wickham  (both: 
wl'kum),  1324-1404,  English  churchman  and  bene- 
f actor  He  was  probably  educated  at  Winchester 
Grammar  School,  and  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
royal  court  m  1347  He  had  charge  of  Edward 
Ill's  additions  to  Windsor  Castle  and  rapidly 
gained  influence  at  court,  becoming  royal  sec  rotary 
and  lord  privy  seal  (1364)  He  received  benefices 
in  all  parts  of  England,  but  was  not  ordained  a 
priest  until  1362  In  1367  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Winchester  and  made  lord  chancellor 
His  statesmanship  seems  to  have  been  mediocre, 
and  the  debility  of  aging  Edward  III  and  the  strife 
of  factions  made  his  position  extremely  difficult, 
in  1371  William  resigned  Opposing  the  party  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  he  was  one  of  the  mam  instigators 
of  the  Good  Parliament  (1376)  As  a  result  he  was 
charged  with  misuse  of  government  funds,  de- 
prived of  his  temporalities,  and  harried  for  almost 
a  year.  On  Richard  II's  accession  he  was  exon- 
erated and  spent  most  of  his  remaining  life  in  his 
episcopal  duties  From  1389  to  1391,  however,  he 
again  served  as  chancellor  HIH  most  lasting  im- 
portance lies  m  his  two  great  foundations,  New 
College  at  Oxford  (1379)  and  Winchester  College 
(1394),  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  public  sc  hools 
He  rebuilt  the  Norman  nave  of  Wine  hester  Cathe- 
dral and  repaired  many  churches  of  his  diocese 
A  conservative  but  conscientious  churc  hman,  Wil- 
liam was  a  vigorous  clerical  reformer  See  biog- 
raphy by  G  C"  Hoseltine  (1932) 

William  Rufus:  sec  Wn  1 1  VM  II,  king  of  England. 

Williams,  Bill   see  Wn  LIAMS,  Wn  LIAM  SHI-  m  tor. 

Williams,  Edward    see  IOLO  MOROANWCJ 

Williams,  Eleazer  (glea'^ur),  c  1787-18.58,  Amenc  an 
missionary  He  was  reputed  to  be  either  Louis 
XVII  (the  Lost  Dauphin)  or  the  great-grandson  of 
Eunice  Williams  He  was  brought  up  in  the  home 
of  Thomas  Williams  and  educated  in  pi  ivate  sc  hools 
in  Massac  husotts  He  IHM  ame  a  Protestant  Episc  o- 
pal  missionary  among  the  New  York  Indians 
When  the  Oneida  went  (1822)  to  a  reservation  near 
Green  Bay,  Wis  ,  he  went  with  thorn  and  remained 
until  1850,  when  he  returned  to  New  York  He  did 
good  work  among  the  Indians  and  wrote  in  both 
their  language  and  English  Among  other  things 
he  translated  (185.3)  the  Book  of  Common  Praver 
into  Iroquois  and  wrote  (1859)  a  Life  of  Te-ho-ra- 
gwa-ns-gen  (Thomas  Williams)  An  amazing  like- 
ness to  the  Bourbons,  doubt  as  to  his  origin,  and 
the  actions  of  the  prince  de  Jomville  in  seeking 
(1841)  an  interview  with  Williams  were  the  basis 
of  the  storv  that  he  was  the  Lost  Dauphin  Eleazer 
was  the  fonn  used  hv  Williams  himself,  though  the 
name  occurs  also  as  Elcazar,  Lazar,  and  Lazau 
See  John  H  Hanson,  The  Lost  Pnn<  e  (1854),  E  E 
Evans,  The  Story  of  LOMW  XVII  of  Franc*  (1893) , 
William  W  Wight,  Eleazer  RV/umw  //w  Fore- 
runners,  Himself  (1896),  Meade  Mmmgerode,  The 
Son  of  Marie  Antoinetti  (19.34) 

Williams,  Emlyn,  1905-,  Welsh  actor  and  play- 
wright, grad  Christ  Church,  Oxford  His  best- 
known  plays  are  Night  Must  Fall  (1935),  a  psycho- 
logical thriller,  and  The  Corn  Is  Grun  (1941)  The 
latter,  a  drama  of  Welsh  mining  life,  is  auto- 
biographical 

Williams,  Ephraim,  1715-65,  Amencan  soldier, 
founder  of  Wn  i  IAMB  COIIEOE,  b  Newton,  Mass 
After  several  years  as  a  suilor,  he  lived  in  Massa- 
c  husctts  and  took  part  in  defending  the  frontier 
against  the  Indians,  and  he  was  a  captain  in  King 
George's  War  In  recognition  of  his  service  he  was 
given  command  of  the  Massac  husetts  posts  W  of  the 
Connecticut  river  and  200  aciew  of  land  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  Adams  and  Willmmstown  now 
stand  Made  a  colonel  in  1755,  \V  ilhams  was  killed 
leading  troops  of  Sir  William  Johnson's  command 
in  the  first  action  of  the  battle  of  Lake  George  in 
the  final  French  and  Indian  War  His  will  directed 
that  his  propertv  be  used  for  establishing  a  free 
school  Out  of  the  ac  ademy  thus  founded  at 
Wilhamstown,  Williams  College  developed 

Williams,  Frankwood  Earl,  1883-1936,  American 
psychiatrist  and  ps> choanalj st ,  b  Cardmgton, 
Ohio,  M  D  Umv  of  Michigan,  1912  A  leader  of 
the  international  mental  hygiene  movement,  he 
edited  (1917  32)  Mental  Hygiene,  helped  organize 
psychiatric  work  m  the  First  World  War,  and 
served  (1917-31)  cm  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hvgiene  He  lectured  m  psychiatry  and 
mental  hygiene  at  Yale  (1926--30)  and  at  Columbia 
(1930-32)  His  works  include  Mental  Hygiene 
(1929),  Adolescence  (1930),  and  Russia,  Youth,  and 
the  Present-Day  World  (1934)  He  died  at  sea  while 
returning  to  the  United  States  from  a  visit  to 
Russia 

Williams,  Frederick  Ballard,  1871-,  American  land- 
scape and  figure  painter,  b  Brooklyn,  N  Y  He  is 
represented  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Ait 
and  other  leading  American  galleries 
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Williams,  Sir  George,  1821-1905,  English  merchant. 
In  1844  he  founded  the  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION 

Williams,  Je§»e  Lynch,  1871-1929,  American  author, 
b  Sterling,  111  ,  giad  Princeton,  1892  He  wrote 
numerous  short  stories,  including  Princeton  Stones 
(1895),  and  several  plays,  one  of  which,  Why 
Marry?  (1917),  received  the  1918  Pulitzer  Pme 
in  drama  Another  play,  Why  Not*  (1922),  was 
adapted  from  his  novelette  Remaiing  Time  (1916), 
and  Lowly  Lady  was  produced  in  1925 

Williams,  John,  1664-1729,  American  clergyman,  b. 
Roxbury,  Moss  ,  grad  Harvard,  1683  In  1686  he 
became  the  first  minister  at  Decrfield,  Mass  In 
the  great  Indian  massacre  at  that  frontier  town  in 
1704,  he  was  taken  captive  with  his  family  Two 
of  his  children  were  murdered,  and  his  wife  was 
killed  on  the  long  journey  to  Canada  In  1706  he 
and  his  children  (except  one,  who  remained  with 
the  Indians)  were  redeemed  Williams  returned  to 
Deerfield  His  story  of  his  adventures,  The.  Re- 
deemed Captive  Returning  to  Zion  (1707),  is  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  many  accounts  of  Indian 
captivity 

Williams,  John,  1796-1839,  English  missionary, 
called  the  Apostle  of  Polynesia  Under  the  London 
Missionary  Society  he  went  (1816)  to  the  Society 
Islands,  wheie  Ins  work  included  the  economic  as 
well  as  religious  odwation  of  the  natives  Dis- 
covering Rarotonga  m  1823,  he  founded  missions 
and  schools  there  and  translated  parts  of  the  Bible 
and  other  books  into  the  Rarotongan  tongue 
After  a  visit  to  England  (1834-38),  ho  returned  to 
the  South  Soas  in  a  newly  outfitted  ship  for  his 
missionary  expeditions  among  the  islands  In  the 
New  Hebrides,  in  a  region  whore  he  woa  not  known 
and  where  he  was  planning  to  start  a  mission,  he 
was  killed  by  cannibals  His  Narrative  of  Mission- 
ary Enterprise  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  (1837)  threw 
valuable  light  on  little-known  Polynesia  See 
biography  by  B  .1  Mathews  (1915) 

Williams,  John  Sharp,  1854-1932,  American  political 
leader,  b  Memphis,  Tenn  He  studied  law  at  the 
Univ  of  Virginia  and  was  admitted  (1877)  to  the 
bar  He  removed  (1878)  to  Yazoo  City,  Miss, 
where  he  practic  ed  law  and  engaged  in  cotton 
planting  He  served  (1893- 1909)  as  a  Democrat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  he  became 
(1903)  minority  leader  In  the  U  S  Senate  (1911- 
23),  Williams — often  characterized  as  a  gentleman, 
planter,  and  scholar — effectively  supported  the 
Wilson  administration  with  his  eloquent  speeches 
He  wrote  Thomas  Jefferson  His  Permanent  Influ- 
ence on  Amentan  Institutions  (1913)  See  biogra- 
phv  b\  G  C  Osboin  (1943) 

Williams,  Ralph  Vaughan  see  VAUQHAN  WILLIAMS, 
RALPH 

Williams,  Robert  R,  1886-,  American  chemist,  b 
India,  grad  Umv  of  Chicago  (B  S  ,  1907),  brother 
of  Roger  John  Williams  Research  undertaken  in 
1910.  while  he  was  c  hemist  (1908- 15)  at  the  Bureau 
of  Science,  Philippine  Islands,  culminated,  during 
his  association  (1925-45)  with  the  Bell  Telephone 
Labot  atones.  Now  York  city,  in  his  isolation 
(1933)  of  Vitamin  BI  (thiamme)  from  a  syrup  of 
rice  polishmgs  In  19'36  he  synthesi/ed  the  vitamin 
He  be<  ame  direc  tor  of  grants  of  the  Research  Corp  , 
New  York  citv,  in  1945  He  is  noted  also  for  his 
work  in  alipathic  and  in  rubber  chemistry  Ho 
wrote,  with  T  D  Spies,  Vitamin  BI  (Thiamin) 
and  Its  lrsc  in  Medicine  (1938) 

Williams,  Roger,  c  1603-1683,  clergyman,  advocate 
of  religious  freedom,  founder  of  RHODE  ISLAND,  b 
London  A  protege  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  he  was 
cduc  ated  at  Charterhouse  and  Cambridge  (where 
he  was  graduated  in  1627)  and  took  Anglican  orders 
He  early  espoused  Puiitanism  and  came  to  Boston 
in  1631  Williams  was  teacher  and,  after  a  two- 
year  stay  at  Plymouth,  minister  of  the  Salem 
church  His  radical  religious  beliefs  and  political 
theories — he  denied  the  validity  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts charter  and  declared  the  civil  magistrates 
had  no  power  over  matters  of  conscience — alarmed 
the  Puritan  oligarchy,  and  the  General  Court 
banished  him  in  1635  In  the  spring  of  1636  he 
founded  PKOVIDFNCF  on  land  purchased  from  the 
Narragannett  Indians  To  Providence,  a  demo- 
cratic refuge  from  religious  persecution,  came  set- 
tlers from  England  as  well  as  Massachusetts 
Theie  were  four  settlements  m  the  Narragansett 
Bav  area  by  1643,  when  Williams  went  to  England 
Through  the  influence  of  powerful  fnenda  such  as 
the  younger  Su  Henry  VANK,  he  obtained  from  the 
Long  Parliament  a  patent  (1644)  uniting  the 
Rhode  Island  towns  of  Portsmouth  and  Newport 
with  his  own  Providence  Plantations  In  1651 
William  CODDINGTON  secured  a  commibsion  annul- 
ling the  patent,  but  Williams,  with  John  CLARKE, 
hastened  again  to  England  and  had  the  patent  of 
1644  restored  The  patent's  grant  of  absolute 
liberty  of  conscience  was  later  confirmed  by  the 
royal  charter  of  1663  On  his  return  m  1054, 
Williams  was  clec  ted  president  of  the  colony  and 
served  three  terms  Always  a  trusted  friend  of  the 
Indians  (he  wrote  Key  into  the  Language  ofAmenea, 
1643),  he  often  used  his  good  offices  m  maintaining 
peaceful  relations  with  them  But  he  was  unable  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  War  (1675- 
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76),  m  which  he  served  as  a  captain  of  militia. 
Williams,  though  he  remained  a  Christian,  came  to 
hold  no  particular  creed  His  writings,  reprinted 
in  the  Narragansett  Club  Publication*  (Providence, 
1866-74),  reveal  the  vigor  with  which  he  pro- 
pounded his  democratic  and  humamtauan  ideals 
The  Blaudy  Tenent  of  Persecution  for  Cause  of 
Conscience  (1644)  w,  as  condemned  by  John  COTTON, 
who  was  answered  with  The  Bloudy  Tenent  Yet 
More  Bloudy  (1651).  Other  works  are  Queries  of 
Highest  Consideration,  an  argument  for  complete 
separation  of  Church  and  state,  The  Hireling 
Ministry  None  of  Chnttt'a  (1652),  and  George  Fox 
Digg'd  Out  of  His  Burr  owes  (1676),  a  polemic 
against  Quaker  teachings  Of  great  personal  charm 
and  unquestioned  integrity,  Williams  was  ad- 
mired even  by  those  who,  like  both  Winthrops,  ab- 
horred hie  liberal  ideas  See  biography  by  8  H 
Brockunier  (1940)  and  biographies  and  atudios  by 
O  8  Straus  (1894),  E  J  Carpenter  (1909),  J  E 
Ernst  (1929),  and  Emily  Easton  (1930). 
Williams,  Roger  John,  1893-,  American  chemist, 
b  India,  grad.  Umv  of  Redlande,  Redlands,  Calif. 
(B  S  ,  1914),  Ph  D  Umv  of  Chuago,  1919,  brother 
of  ilobert  R  Williams  He  taught  chemistry  at  the 
Umv  of  Oregon  (1920-32)  and  at  Oregon  State 
College  (1932-39)  and  became  professor  at  the 
Univ  of  Texas  in  1939  and  also  director  of  the  Bio- 
chemical Institute  of  Texas  in  1941  He  is  noted 
for  his  work  on  the  vitamin  B  complex  and  espe- 
« tally  for  his  discovery  of  pantothemc  acid  He 
wrote  An  Introduction  to  Organic  Chemistry  (1927; 
6th  ed  ,  1948),  An  Introduction  to  Biochemistry 
(1931,  2d  ed  ,  1948),  A  Textbook  of  Biochemistry 
(1938,  2d  ed  ,  1942),  What  to  Do  about  Vitamins 
(1945),  and  The  Human  Frontier  (1946) 
Williams,  Samuel  Wells,  1812-84,  American  mis- 
sionary and  Chinese  scholar,  b  Utica,  NY  In 
1833  he  went  to  Canton,  China,  to  take  charge  of 
the  mission  press  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  Williams  was 
Perry's  interpreter  in  the  Japanese  expedition 
(1853-54)  and  acted  as  secretary  and  interpreter 
for  the  American  legation  m  China  until  1876, 
when  he  accepted  a  professorship  of  Chinese 
language  and  literature  at  Yale  His  chief  work  is 
his  monumental  Syllabic  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese 
Language  (1874)  He  also  wrote  Easy  Lessons  in 
Chinese  (1842)  and  The  Middle  Kingdom  (1848) 
He  collaborated  on  Elgah  C  Bndgman's  Chinese 
Chrestomathy  (1841) 

Williams,  Tennessee,  1914-,  American  dramatist,  b 
Columbus,  Miss  ,  grad  State  Umv  of  Iowa,  1938 
His  original  name  was  Thomas  Lamer  Williams 
He  was  included  m  Five  Young  American  Poets  of 
1944  His  three  most  successful  plays,  The  Class 
Menagerie  (1945),  awarded  the  New  York  Drama 
Critics'  Pnxe  for  1945,  A  Strtetcar  Named  Desire 
(1947) ,  winner  of  the  1946  Pulitzer  Prize  for  drama, 
and  Summer  and  Smoke  (1949)  are  all  penetrating 
studies  of  frustration,  written  with  a  sure  sense  of 
dramatic  effectiveness  His  87  Wagons  Full  of 
Cotton  and  Other  One- Act  Play  a  appeared  in  1946 
Williams,  Theodore  Samuel  (Ted  Williams),  19 18-, 
American  baseball  player,  b  San  Diego,  Calif  He 
excelled  at  baseball  while  in  high  si  hool,  and  at  the 
age  of  17  he  began  playing  professional  ball  with 
the  San  Diego  Padres  of  the  Pacific  Coast  League 
In  1938  he  tried  out  with  the  Boston  Red  Sox  in 
spring  training,  and  a  yeai  later  he  joined  that  club 
as  a  regular  outfielder  He  butted  well  over  300  in 
1939  and  1940,  in  1941,  besides  batting  406  to  win 
the  batting  championship,  he  also  led  the  American 
League  in  home  runs  (37)  In  1942  the  tall,  rangy 
left-hander  was  again  top  batter  in  the  major 
leagues  with  a  .356  average,  while  leading  the  Amer- 
ican League  in  home  runs  (36)  and  runs  batted  ui 
(137)  In  the  Second  World  War  he  served  (1942- 
45)  as  an  air  cadet  m  the  U  S  navy  Williams,  a 
controversial  personality  to  Bostomans,  helped 
lead  the  Red  Sox  to  a  pennant  in  1946  Though 
opposing  teams  frequently  employed  the  "Williams 
shift" — moving  fielders  toward  right  field,  where 
Williams  customarily  drives  his  base  hits — Ted 
continued  to  lead  the  league  in  batting  in  1947  with 
343  and  in  1948  with  .369.  In  1949  with  3427,  ho 
narrowly  lost  out  to  George  Koll  of  the  Detroit 
Tigers,  who  had  a  3429  average  Willmms's  skill 
at  bat  helped  bring  several  victories  to  the  Ameri- 
can League  in  All  Star  play 

Williams,  William,  c.!7lO-c  1790,  American  painter, 
b  England,  first  teacher  of  Benjamin  West  The 
facts  of  Wilhams's  life  are  obscure,  but  he  probably 
went  to  sea  in  his  youth  Benjamin  West  began 
taking  lessons  from  him  in  Philadelphia  c  1740  He 
painted  scenery  for  the  first  Philadelphia  theater  m 
1759.  He  later  went  to  New  York,  was  painting 
there  in  1776,  and  probably  returned  to  England 
c  1780  He  died  in  a  Bristol  almshouse.  Among  his 
possessions  was  a  manuscript,  The  Journal  of  Lie- 
welhn  Peuroee,  a  Seaman,  whit  h  is  supposed  to  be  at 
least  partly  autobiographical  It  was  published  in 
1815.  Williams 's  paintings  were  richly  colored  and 
romantic  in  treatment  Among  the  pictures  known 
to  be  his  are  Deborah  Hall  (Brooklyn,  N.Y  ,  Mus  ) , 
Benjamin  Lay  (Historical  Society  of  Pennsylva- 
nia) ,  and  John  Wiley,  His  Mother,  and  Sitters 
William*,  William,  1717-91,  Welah  poet  and  clergy- 
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man,  called  William  Williams  of  Pantyoelin.  He 
is  an  important  figure  m  Welah  literar>  history.  A 
pioneer  m  the  romantic  movement,  he  wrote  verse 
revolutionary  m  substance  and  form,  substituting 
an  intensely  personal  poetry  for  older  conventional 
themes  His  hymns  rank  among  the  great  master- 
pieces of  religious  poetry  Hw  beat-known  hymn 
is  Ouidf  Me,  0  Thou  Great  Jehovah,  of  which  he 
wrote  both  Welsh  and  English  versions 
Williams,  William,  1731-1811,  American  patriot, 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  b. 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  grad.  Harvard,  1751  He  served 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  held  many 
public  offices  before  becoming  a  delegate  (1776-78, 
1783-84)  to  the  Continental  Congress 
Williams,  William  Carlos,  1883-,  American  poet 
and  physician,  b  Rutherford,  N  J.,  educated  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  M  D  Univ  of  Pennsylvania 
(1906),  and  studied  pediatrics  at  the  Umv  of 
Leipsig  He  has  practiced  medicine  in  Rutherford, 
N  J  ,  since  1910  A  friend  of  Kara  Pound,  Wallace 
Stevens,  and  Hilda  Doohttle,  he  worked  in  the 
technique  of  unagism  in  his  early  Poems  (1909)  and 
The  Tempers  (1913)  He  gradually  developed  a 
poetic  expression  more  stark,  close  to  the  idiom  of 
speech,  in  which  the  natural  rhythm  gave  strength 
to  the  free  verse  Volumes  of  his  poetry  include  Al 
Que  Quiere  (1917),  Collected  Poems,  1921-1931 
(1934),  Complete  Collected  Poems  (really  a  selection, 
1<)38),  The  Wedge  (1944).  The  Clouds  (1948),  and 
Selected  Poems  (1949)  Of  his  projected  four-book 
poom,  Pater  son,  the  first,  three  books  appeared  in 
1946,  1948,  and  1950  A  Dream  of  Love  is  a  verse 
play  Though  he  is  honored  and  best  known  as  a 
poet,  he  has  written  essays,  including  those  in  The 
Great  American  Grain  (1926),  novels,  among  them 
Tht  White  Mule  (1937),  and  short  stories.  See 
study  by  Vivienne  Koch  (1050) 

Williams,  WiUiam  Sherley  (Old  Bill  Williams),  1787- 
1849,  American  trader  and  trapper,  b.  Rutherford 
to  ,  N  C  Much  of  his  early  life  was  spent  in  Mis- 
souri, whore  he  was  a  traveling  preac  her  Becoming 
(c  182 J)  an  independent  trapper,  he  accompanied 
(1825-2b)  a  surveying  party  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail, 
trapped  in  the  Yellowstone  country  and  m  Texas, 
and  went  to  California  on  an  expedition  in  18J3  -34 
After  that  he  spent  much  time  in  the  mountain 
country  and  along  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  In  1H48 
Williams,  who  was  one  of  the  most  colorful  of  the 
mountain  men,  joined  Fremont's  fourth  expedition 
at  Bent's  Fort  as  a  guide  Fremont,  disregarding 
his  advice,  led  the  group  towards  the  headwaters 
of  the  Rio  Grando,  where  most  of  the  paitv  per- 
ished of  cold  and  starvation  Fremont  retreated, 
blaming  the  episode  on  the  guide  Williams  was 
killed  bv  Ute  Indians  while  retracing  the  path  of 
the  expedition  See  biography  by  Alpheus  II 
favour  (1930) 

Williams,  town  (pop  2,622),  N  cential  Ana  ,  W  of 
HagstafT,  S  of  the  Grand  Canvon,  on  Bill  Williams 
Mt  It  id  a  lumber  and  tourist  town 

Wilhamsburg.  1  Town  (pop  1,308),  SK  Iowa,  W  of 
Iowa  City,  me  1884  2  Citv  (pop  2,331),  to  seat 
of  Whitley  co  ,  S  Ky  ,  on  the  Cumberland  and  NW 
of  Middlesboro,  in  an  area  of  coal  mines,  farms,  gas 
wells,  and  timber  Cumberland  College  (junior, 
coeducational)  is  here  Cumberland  Falls  State 
Park  is  near  3  Town  (pop  1,684),  W  Mass  ,  m 
the  Berkshire*  NW  of  Northampton,  settled  1735, 
set  off  from  Hatfteld  1771  4  Village  (pop  1,194), 
SW  Ohio,  on  the  East  Fork  of  the  Little  Miami  and 
E  of  Cincinnati,  settled  1795,  me  1800  There 
are  chair  factories  here.  5  Borough  (pop  1,898),  S 
Pa  ,  SE  of  Altoona,  settled  1790,  laid  out  1795,  me 
1827  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Chailes  M  Schwab 
6  Historic  city  (pop  3,942),  SE  Va  ,  SE  of  Rich- 
mond, between  the  James  and  the  York,  settled 
1632  as  Middle  Plantation,  laid  out  and  name 
changed  1699  It  was  m  1722  the  farst  city  in 
Virginia  to  be  incorporated  The  temporary  seat 
of  government  after  the  burning  of  Jamestown 
(1676)  in  BACON'S  RhBKuiov,  the  town  became 
capital  of  Virginia  in  1699  In  1693  it  was  chosen 
the  site  for  the  College  of  WILLIAM  AND  MARY 
Wilhamsburg  was  the  scene  of  important  conven- 
tions during  the  movement  for  American  inde- 
pendence, but  it  declined  after  1779,  when  the 
capital  was  moved  to  Richmond  In  the  PENIN- 
SULAR CAMPAIGN  of  the  Civil  War  occurred  a  rear- 
guard action  here,  May  5, 1862,  between  retreating 
Confederates  and  McClellan's  forces  In  1927  res- 
toration of  the  city  to  its  colonial  aspect  was  be- 
gun, Dr  WAR  Goodwin  (1869-1939),  rector  of 
the  Bruton  Pariah  Church,  had  interested  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  Jr ,  in  financing  the  undertaking 
Numerous  buildings  were  restored  and  others  re- 
built. Among  the  historic  places  here  are  the  co- 
lonial capitol  (reconstructed),  Raleigh  Tavern 
(reconstructed),  rendezvous  of  Virginia  Revolu- 
tionary patriots,  the  courthouse  of  James  City  co  ; 
the  Bruton  Parish  Church,  and  the  governor's 
palace  (reconstructed)  The  city  is  included  in 
COLONIAL  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK.  An  an- 
nual Garden  Week  is  held,  and  the  state  general 
assembly  meets  in  the  old  colonial  capitol  onoe 
during  each  biennial  legislative  session  See  W  O. 
Stevens,  Old  Witttatntburg  and  Her  Neighbors 
(1938) ,  publications  of  Colonial  Wilhamsburg,  Inc. 


WUhams  Collets,  at  WilUamstown,  Mass., 
tanan,  for  men;  chartered  1785,  opened  an  a  f 
school  1791,  became  a  college  1793,  named  foi 
Ephraim  WILLIAMS.  The  campus  includes  West 
College  (1790),  the  Van  Rensselaer  Manor  House 
(moved  from  Albany ,  N.Y ),  and  the  oldest  U,8 
observatory  (Hopkins,  1838).  There  are  art  and 
geology  museums  and  a  rare-book  collection  cover- 
ing many  fields  Among  distinguished  presidents 
was  Mark  HOPKINS  (1836-72).  The  first  American 
mission  grew  out  of  the  "haystack  prayer  meeting" 
here  (1806).  The  first  Institute  of  Politics,  a  model 
for  others,  was  founded  here  in  1921. 

William  Smith  College:  see  COLLEGES  or  THE 
SENECA,  THE. 

Williamson,  Alexander  William,  1824-1904,  English 
chemist.  He  taught  (1849-87)  at  University  Col- 
lege, London  He  studied  the  composition  of  ethers 
and  devised  a  method  (Williamson  synthesis)  of 
preparing  ethers  His  writings  include  papers  on 
etherification  and  on  the  composition  of  gases. 

Williamson.  Hugh,  1735-1819,  American  statesman, 
physician,  and  scientist,  b.  West  Nottingham,  Pa  , 
grad  College  of  Philadelphia  (now  the  Univ  of 
Pennsylvania),  1757.  He  studied  theology,  was  a 
minister,  then  was  (1760-63)  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  College  of  Philadelphia  before  study- 
ing medicine  at  Edinburgh  and  Utrecht.  He  prac- 
ticed at  Philadelphia  and  became  interested  ui 
general  science  In  England  he  obtained  private 
letters  written  by  Gov.  Thomas  HtTTCHiNSON, 
urging  haish  measures  against  the  patriots  He 
later  entered  business  m  North  Carolina  and  be- 
came surgeon  general  of  that  state  ui  the  American 
Revolution  Elected  to  the  state  legislature  (1782) , 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
(1782-85,  1787),  a  delegate  (1787)  to  the  Federal 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Congress  ( 1 789-93)  After  1 793  ha  engaged 
in  scientific  studies  and  wrote  numerous  scientific 
tracts  See  David  Hosock,  A  Biographical  Memoir 
of  Hugh  Williamson  (1820) 

Williamson,  city  (pop  8,366),  co  seat  of  Mingo  co  , 
S  W  Va  ,  on  the  Tug  Fork  and  SW  of  Charleston, 
in  a  coal-mining  area,  me  1892 

Wiluamsport.  1  Town  (pop  1,222),  co  scat  of 
Warren  to  ,  W  Ind  ,  on  the  Wababh  near  Attica, 
settled  1829  2  Town  (pop  1,772),  NW  Md  ,  on 
the  Potomac  and  SW  of  Ilagerstown,  laid  out 
r  178(5  Leather,  Kilk,  and  limestone  a,re  produced 
3  Cit\  (pop  44,355),  ro  seat  of  Ly coming  co  ,  N 
central  Pa  ,  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna  and  c  70  mi  N  of  llarnshurg  on  the  Susque- 
hanna  Trail,  settled  1772,  laid  out  1795,  inc  as  a 
borough  1806,  oe  a  city  1867  It  is  a,  tourist  center, 
a  manufacturing  city,  and  the  trading  and  dis- 
tributing renter  for  an  extensive  agricultural  and 
mining  area  Its%  manufai  tures  include  textiles, 
metal  products,  lumber  products,  and  machinery 
George  B  Luks  was  born  here  It  was  the  scene  of 
several  Indian  massac  res  in  c  olonial  tunes  and 
grew  with  the  development  of  the  lumber  industry 
in  the  19th  c-ont  Lv coming  College  (junior)  is  here 

Wdliamston.  1  Village  (pop  1,704),  S  Mich  ,  on  the 
Cedar  river  and  E  of  Lansing,  settled  c  1836,  inc 
1871  Brick  and  tile  are  produced  from  the  clav 
pits  near  by  2  Town  (pop  3,9bb),co  seat  of  Mar- 
tin co,  NE  N  C  ,  on  the  Roauoke  and  ESE  of 
Rocky  Mount,  me  1779  It  is  a  tobacco  market 
and  has  fisheries,  a  peanut-processing  factoiy,  and 
lumber  mills  3  Textile  town  (pop  2,509),  NW 
S  C  ,  NE  of  Anderson  near  the  Saluda,  in  a  farm- 
ing region 

Wlfiiamstown,  town  (pop  26,481),  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia, a  port  on  Hobson's  Buv  and  6  nil  SW  of 
Melbourne  There  are  shipyards  and  a  dry  dock 

Wilhamstown.  1  Town  (pop  1,077),  co  seat  of 
Grant  co  ,  N  Ky  ,  S  of  Covmgton,  in  a  region 
settled  c  1790  It  is  the  center  of  a  fertile  farm 
area  2  Town  (pop  4,294),  extreme  NW  Mass  ,  in 
the  Berkshires,  on  the  Hoosic  and  W  of  North 
Adams,  settled  1749,  me  1765  Mt  Greylock  rises 
to  the  south  Wiro  and  film  are  made  here.  It  is 
the  seat  of  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE  and  has  several 
pre-Revolutionary  houses  It  is  a  skiing  center 

3  Borough  (pop  2,769),  SE  Pa  ,  NE  of  Harnsburg, 
laid  out  1869    It  produc  es  aiithrac  ite  and  textiles 

4  Town  (pop   1,477),  central  Vt ,  S  of  Barre,  char- 
tered 1781,  first  settled  1784     5  Trade  city  (pop. 
1,687),  NW  W  Va.,  on  the  Ohio  and  S  of  Marietta, 
Ohio,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  1787    There  is  a  glass 
plant  here 

Wifflamsville,  residential  village  (pop  3,614),  W 
N  Y.,  NE  of  Buffalo,  settled  c  1800,  inc.  1869. 

William  Tell-  see  TELL,  WILLIAM. 

WiUiam  the  Conqueror:  see  WILLIAM  I,  king  of 
England. 

William  the  Lion,  1143-1214,  king  of  Scotland 
(1165-1214),  brother  and  successor  of  Malcolm  IV, 
and  grandson  of  David  I  The  alliance  with  Louis 
VII  which  he  made  in  1168  began  a  long  friendship 
between  France  and  Scotland  Soon  afterward  he 
went  to  aid  the  rebellion  of  the  sons  of  Henry  II 
of  England.  His  capture  by  the  English  had  the 
disastrous  result  that  Henry  forced  him  to  sign  the 
Treaty  of  Falaise  (1174),  making  Scotland  a  feudal 
possession  of  England.  He  was  released  in  1175 
and  immediately  asked  the  pope  to  declare  the 
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Scottish  church  free  of  English  domination,  A 
quarrel  with  the  pope  delayed  the  decision,  but  in 
1188  Pope  Alexander  III  declared  the  Church  of 
Scotland  subject  only  to  Rome.  In  1189  William 
was  able  to  buy  annulment  of  the  Treaty  of  Falaise 
from  Richard  I  of  England  for  10,000  marks. 
William  maintained  an  uncertain  peace  with  Eng- 
land under  King  John  and  furthered  somewhat  the 
internal  development  of  Scotland  begun  under 
David  I,  especially  strengthening  the  tjourta  and 
chartering  royal  burghs  lie  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Alexander  II 

Willicra  the  Silent  or  William  of  Orange  (William  I, 
prince  of  Orange),  1533-84,  Dutch  statesman,  prin- 
cipal founder  of  Dutch  independence  A  descend- 
ant of  the  Ottoman  line  of  the  house  of  NASSAU, 
he  was  born  at  DU  ten  burg,  near  Wiesbaden,  Ger- 
many, of  Protestant  parents  However,  William 
was  reared  a  Catholic  at  the  insistence  of  Emperor 
Citarlea  V,  whose  favorite  page  he  became  He  in- 
herited the  principality  of  OHANOE,  in  8  France,  in 
1544  and  was  made  (1555)  stallholder  of  Holland, 
Zeefand,  and  Utrecht  He  served  Philip  II  of  Spam 
ably  as  a  diplomat,  particularly  in  the  making  of 
the  Treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis  (1659)  Philip's 
encroachments  on  the  liberties  of  the  NETHERLANDS 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  by 
Cardinal  GRANVELLE  led  him  to  turn  against  the 
king  In  1563,  with  the  help  of  c  ounts  EOMONT  and 
HOOHN,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  removal  of 
Oranvelle,  but  under  the  regency  of  MARGARET  or 
PA  KM  A  disorders  grew  in  the  Netherlands  In  1560 
the  party  of  the  GUEUX  was  organized  with  Wil- 
liams  connivance,  and  when  ALBA  was  sent  to  the 
Netherlands  to  quell  the  rebels,  William  withdrew 
to  Gennany  He  refused  Alba'n  summons  to  ap- 
pear before  a  tribunal,  and  his  property  was  con- 
fiscated William  and  his  brother,  Louis  of  Nassau, 
raised  an  armv  to  drive  the  Spanish  out  of  the 
Netkerlands  Thev  at  first  met  defeat,  but  in  1576 
the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  taking  advantage 
of  the  mutiny  of  the  Spanish  army  under  JOHN  OF 
AC.STHIA,  united  under  William's  leadership  in  the 
Pacification  of  Ghent  for  the  purpose  of  expelling 
the  Spanish  In  1573,  c  hieflv  for  the  sake  of  policy, 
William  had  become  a  Calvmist  The  struggle  with 
Spain  continued  The  Union  of  Utrecht  (1579) 
pro<  laimed  the  virtual  independent  e  of  the  north- 
ern provinces,  of  which  William  was  tho  unc  rowned 
ruler,  but  the  victories  of  tho  Spaniards  under 
Alessandro  FARNESE  forced  William  to  seek  trench 
support  by  offering  (1580)  the  rule  over  the  Nether- 
lands to  FIIANCIS,  duke  of  Alencon  and  Anjou 
Philip  II  denounced  William  as  a  traitor,  and  a 
large  price  was  set  on  his  head  in  1581  William 
replied  with  his  famous  Apologia,  in  which  he  not 
cmh  sought  to  vindicate  his  own  conduct,  but 
hurled  violent  accusations  at  the  Spanish  king,  and 
in  the  same  year  the  representatives  of  Brabant, 
Flanders,  Utrecht,  Gelderland,  Holland,  and  Zeo- 
land  solemnly  declared  Philip  deposed  from  sover- 
eignty over  those  provinces  William  was  chosen 
<  ount  of  Holland  and  Zeeland,  whic  h  had  refused 
to  accept  Francis  as  sovereign  William's  support 
of  the  unpopular  Francis  resulted  in  the  wane  erf 
William's  own  popularity  during  his  last  years  He 
was  assassinated  at  Delft  bv  a  I1  rench  Catholic  fa- 
natic, while  the  struggle  against  Spam  was  still  in  a 
t  ritical  stage  William  man  ted  four  times  lire 
first  wife  was  Anne  of  Egmont  and  Biircn  (d.  1558) , 
in  1661  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Elector  Mau- 
rice of  Saxony,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Philip 
II  and  of  Anne's  parents,  in  1575,  two  years  before 
Anne'a  death,  he  married  Charlotte  de  Bourbon,  a 
French  princess  and  a  run-away  nun,  after  securing 
the  approval  of  several  Protestant  divines,  in  1583 
he  married  Louise  de  Cohgriv ,  daughter  of  Admiral 
Coligny  From  the  first  marriage  Prince  Philip 
William  of  Orange  (d  1016)  was  lx>rn,  from  the 
second  and  fourth  marriages  issued  William's  suc- 
cessors as  stadholders — Maurice  of  Nassau  and 
Frederick  Henry  See  biographies  bv  Frederic  Har- 
rison (1897),  Ruth  Putnam  (1911),  and  C.  V. 
Wedgwood  (1944) 

Wilfibald,  Saint  (wI'Hbold),  d  7877,  English  mis- 
sionary in  Germany  He  traveled  in  the  East  and 
was  sent  from  Rome  on  a  mission  to  aid  8t  Bom- 
face  He  was  made  first  bishop  of  Eichstatt  St 
Walburga  was  his  sister,  and  St  Wmnebald,  first 
abbot  or  Heidenheim,  was  his  brother  Feast  of  St 
Wtlkbald  July  7 

Willibrord,  Saint  (wl'llbrdrd).  658-739,  English 
Benedictine  missionary,  called  the  Apostle  to  tho 
Frisians.  He  was  brought  up  at  Ripon  by  St 
WILFRID  and  studied  further  (678-90)  in  Ireland 
From  there  he  was  sent  with  a  few  monks  to 
Frisia  to  preach,  under  the  protection  of  Pepin  of 
Heriatal.  In  695  Willibrord  went  to  Rome  and  was 
consecrated  archbishop  of  the  Frisians  by  Pope 
Sergius  III,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Clement. 
Utrecht  was  established  as  his  see;  it  became  a 
center  of  English  Christian  culture  on  the  Con- 
tinent. He  died  at  Echternach,  in  the  monastery 
which  he  had  founded  (c.700)  His  work  was  con- 
tinued by  St.  BomiTAoa.  Feast  Nov  7. 

WUtetntte  (wfflmtotik),  oity  (pop.  12,101)  in 
Wmdham  town,  £  Conn.,  a  oo.  seat  of  Windham 
eo.t  BSE  of  Hartford;  inc.  1883.  Cotton  spurning 
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dates  from  1822.  Willimantic,  known  as  the  Thread 
City,  manufactures  also  yarns,  airplane  parts,  and 
hardware.  A  state  teachers  college  is  here 

Willing,  Thomas,  1731-1821,  American  merchant 
and  financier,  b  Philadelphia  He  studied  law  m 
London,  entered  his  father's  business,  and  later 
established  with  Robert  MOKHIS  a  prominent  im- 
porting and  exporting  firm  m  Philadelphia  He  was 
elected  mayor  of  Philadelphia  in  1763  and  was  a 
justice  of  the  Pennsylvania  court  (1767-1777)  As 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  (1775-76), 
he  voted  against  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
In  1780  Willing  was  active  in  raising  money  for 
the  Continental  army  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Bank  of  North  America  and  its  first  president 
(1781-1792)  He  also  bei  ame  (1791)  first  president 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  SeeB  A  Konklc, 
Thomas  Willing  and  the  First  American  Financial 
Syntem  (1937) 

Willingdon,  Freeman  Freeman-Thomas,  1st  mar- 
quess of,  1866-1941,  British  statesman  Ho  was 
(1900-1910)  a  Liberal  member  of  Parliament  He 
was  governor  of  Bombay  presidency  (1913-19)  and 
of  Madras  presidency  (1919-24)  and  was  governor 
general  of  Canada  (1926-31)  As  viceroy  and 
governor  general  of  India  (1931-36)  he  repressed 
passive-resistance  campaigns  of  the  Indian  Na- 
tional Congress 

Willington,  town  (pop  1,233),  NE  Conn  ,  on  the 
Wilhmantic  river,  me  1727 

Willis,  Nathaniel  Parker,  1806-67,  American  author, 
b  Portland,  Maine,  grad  Yale,  1827  Editor  of 
two  annuals,  the  Legendary  and  the  Toktn,  and 
founder  (1829)  and  editor  of  the  American  Monthly 
Magazine  in  Boston,  he  was  a  veteran  journalist  by 
1831,  in  that  year  he  merged  his  magazine  with 
George  Poj>e  Morris's  New-York  Mirror  and  went 
abroad  to  write  for  the  Mirror  and  for  English 
magazines  In  New  York  he  had  three  plays  pro- 
duced (18.48-39),  of  which  Bianca  Visconti  won  a 
prize  and  Tortesa  the  Usurer  was  praised  bv  Poo 
As  editor  of  the  Mirror  after  1840,  he  had  many 
prominent  contributors  to  it  and  to  the  National 
Press,  later  the  Home  Journal,  which  he  and  Morris 
founded  in  1840  Willis's  books,  popular  but 
ephemeral,  were  collections  of  his  journalistic  work, 
among  them  are  Pencillings  by  the  Way  (1835), 
Inklings  of  Adventure  (1836),  and  short  stories  in 
Dashes  at  Lift  with  a  Free  Pencil  (1845)  Sara 
Payson  Willis  Parton  was  his  sister  See  study  by 
H  A  Beers  (1885) 

Willis,  Robert,  1800-1875,  English  archaeologist 
and  inventor  Ho  was  professor  of  applied  me- 
chanics at  Cambridge  Umv  ,  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  an  authority  on  arc  hitectural  history 
Of  his.  15  lectures  on  the  architectural  history  of 
English  cathedrals,  seven  were  published  (1844- 
1865)  In  1857  he  was  awarded  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  for  a  report  on  textile  machinery 
His  chief  invention  was  the  odontograph  for  me- 
chanic ul  draughtsmen,  the  nrst  practical  plan  for 
constructing  cycloidal  toothed  wheels  in  sets  for 
universal  gearing  Among  his  books  are  Pnnci- 
1>l<u  of  Meduinitm  (1841),  Architectural  History 
of  the  Monastery  of  Christ  Church  in  Canterbury 
(1869),  and  The  Architectural  History  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  and  of  the  Cottcgt  s  of  Cambridge 
aiul  Eton  (4  vols  ,  1886),  completed  and  published 
after  Ins  death  by  J  Willis  Clark 

Willis,  Thorn**,  1621  -76,  English  physician  and 
anatomist  He  became  professor  at  Oxford  Umv 
in  Ifo60  and  in  1666  established  a  practice  in  Lon- 
don An  authority  on  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem, he  discovered  the  llth  cranial  nerve  and  a 
circle  of  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain  (the  circle 
of  Willis)  He  was  the  first  to  note  the  presence  of 
sugar  m  the  urine  of  diabetics  HJS  works,  written 
in  Latin,  include  Of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  illus- 
trated by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  published  in  1664, 
and  translated  m  The  Remaining  Works  .  . .  of 
Thomas  Willis  (1681) 

Williston,  Samuel  Wendell,  1852-1918,  American 
paleontologist  and  entomologist,  b  Boston,  grad 
Kansas  State  Agric  ultural  College  (B  S  ,  1872)  and 
Yale  (M  D  ,  1880,  Ph  D  ,  1885)  He  taught  at 
Yule  (1876-90),  was  professor  and  dean  of  the 
medical  school  at  the  Umv  of  Kansas  (1890-1902), 
and  was  professor  of  paleontology  at  the  Umv  of 
Chicago  (from  1902)  Willibtoii  is  known  for  his 
studv  of  inserts  and  of  the  paleontology  of  am- 
phibians and  reptiles  His  writings  include  Water 
Reptilfs  of  the  Past  and  Present  (1914) 

Williston.  1  City  (pop.  5,790),  co  seat  of  Williams 
co  ,  NW  N  Dak  ,  on  the  Missouri,  settled  c  1880, 
me  1904.  It  is  the  trade  and  shipping  center  of  An 
irrigated  farming  aiea,  with  railroad  repair  shops 
and  stockyards  An  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion of  the  state  agricultural  college  is  here  2  Town 
(pop.  1,107),  SW  SC,  SSW  of  Columbia,  in  a 
truck-farming  area  3  Town  (pop.  1,021),  NW  Vt , 
8E  of  Burlington,  on  the  Winooaki;  chartered  1763, 
first  settled  1774,  abandoned  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, wo  1786 

Williston  Park,  residential  village  (pop  5,750) ,  on  W 
Long  Island,  SE  N  Y  ,  near  Mmeola;  uic  1926. 

WUttts,  town  (pop  1,625),  W  Calif  ,  NNW  of  San 
Francisco,  founded  c  1865,  inc.  1888  The  region 
produces  timber,  livestock,  and  dairy  products. 
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Willlde,  Wendell  Lewis,  1892-1944,  American  in- 
dustrialist and  political  leader,  Republican  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  in  1940,  b  Elwood,  Ind., 
grad  Indiana  Umv  (B.A  ,  1913,  LL  B.,  1916)  He 
practiced  law  in  Ohio  (1914-23)  and  in  New  York 
(1923-33)  before  he  became  president  (1933)  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  Southern  Corp  Although  he 
had  been  a  Democrat,  antagonism  to  the  New  Deal 
led  Willkie  to  enroll  as  a  Republican  m  1940  The 
same  year  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican 
party  foi  the  presidency,  despite  his  lac  k  of  politi- 
cal experience  and  following  In  his  campaign 
against  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  he  endorsed  the 
Roosevelt  foreign  policy  but  attacked  the  New  Deal 
at  home  Although  defeated  in  the  election,  he 
polled  over  22,000,000  votes  He  later  (1941-42) 
visited  England,  the  Near  East,  Russia,  and  China 
as  the  President's  personal  representative  and  led 
the  fight  (1942-44)  to  liberalise  the  Republican 
party,  mainly  attacking  isolationism.  He  wrote 
One  World  (1943)  and  An  American  Program  (1944) 

Willmar  (wfl'mar),  cit\  (pop  7,o23),  co  seat  of 
Kandiyohi  co  ,  central  Minn  ,  W  of  Muuieapohs, 
in  a  dairv  and  farm  area,  settled  1856,  platted 
1869,  me  as  a  village  1874,  as  a  city  1901  A  state 
hospital  for  the  insane  is  here 

will-o'-the-wisp,  phenomenon  known  also  as  ignis 
fatnuts  and  jac  k-o'-lantern  It  is  seen  at  night  as  a 
pale,  flickering  light  over  rnaiHhland  There  is  no 
generally  accepted  explanation  for  it,  it  may  result 
from  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  gases  (e  g  ,  meth- 
ane) produced  by  the  disintegration  of  dead  plant 
or  animal  matter,  or  it  may  be  a  form  of  phosphor- 
escem  e  The  eerie  lights  have  given  rise  to  many 
superstitions 

Willoughby  (wl'lubfi),  village  (pop  4,364),  NE 
Ohio,  on  the  Chagrin  river  near  Lake  Lrie  and  NE 
of  Cle\  eland,  settled  c  1800  as  Chagrin,  renamed 
1834  Rubber  products  and  furniture  are  among 
its  manufax  tures  Near  bv  is  Kirtland  Temple,  a 
Mormon  <hurch  built  in  1833-36 

Willoughby,  Lake,  beautiful  lake,  5  mi  long,  NE 
Vt  ,  in  a  high  wooded  area  A  state  forest  is  near 
In  ,  and  the  area  is  noted  for  recreation 

willow,  am  tree  or  shrub  of  the  large  and  widely 
distributee!  genus  Kalix  W  illows  usually  have  long 
narrow  leaves,  and  the  male  and  female  flowers  are 
borne  in  catkins  on  separate  plants  The  catkins 
sometime*,  are  large  and  showy  and  appear  before 
the  loaves,  as  in  the  pussy  willow  The  pussy  wil- 
low (No/is  diwdor),  of  the  NE  United  States  and 
adjacent  parts  of  Canada,  and  the  weeping  willow 
(S  babylomca) ,  native  to  Europe  and  Asia,  are  two 
popular  decoi  ative  spec  les  The  light  soft  wood  of 
willowy  H  used  for  making  a  high  grade  of  charcoal, 
for  boxes,  and  for  wooden  artificial  limbs  \\ilkm 
bark  ib  used  for  tanning  leather ,  and  the  twigs  of 
many  spec  les  are  valued  commerc  mlly  for  basketry 
and  wickerwork  Such  twigs  and  the  bushes  that 
yield  them  are  often  called  obiers  Willow  bark 
and  buds  have  been  used  medicinally  Bee  ause  of 
their  ease  of  propagation  by  cuttings,  their  rapid 
growth,  and  then  preferred  habitat  of  river  banks 
and  moist  sites,  willows  are  valuable  aids  m  erosion 
control  Willows  appear  in  legends  of  both  the 
Orient  (see  *ILLOW-PATTFKN  WAR*)  and  the  Oc- 
cident 

Willow  Glen,  Calif    see  SAN  JOSE 

willow  herb,  name  for  several  plants,  among  them 
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willow-pattern  ware,  sometimes  porcelain  but  fre- 
quently opaque  pottery,  originated  m  Stafford- 
shire, England,  c  1780  Thomas  Mmton,  then  tui 
apprentice  potter,  developed  and  engraved  the 
design  after  an  old  Chinese  legend  It  portravs 
the  garden  of  a  rich  mandarin  whose  v  oung  daugh- 
ter elopes  with  his  secretary  The  lovers,  over- 
taken on  the  bndge  b>  her  father,  are  transformed 
by  the  gods  into  birds  and  flutter  beyond  his  roach 
The  scene  with  its  willow  tree  covers  tho  central 
part  of  plate,  dwh,  or  bowl,  with  a  border  of  but- 
terflies, daggers,  a  fret,  or  other  motif  The  blue- 
and-white  chmaware  on  which  it  appeared  became 
u  tin  tensely  popular,  and  the  design  was  reproduced 
with  variations  by  many  European  potters  and 
even  in  the  Orient,  where  it  is  still  c  onstantly  em- 
ployed, most  of  the  ware  being  exported  to  Western 
countries 

Willows,  city  (pop  2,215),  co  neat  of  Glenn  co  ,  N 
central  Calif  ,  NNW  of  Sacramento,  in  an  irrigated 
farming  region  of  tho  Sacramento  valley,  inc  1886 

Willow  Springs,  city  (pop  1,530),  S  Mo,  ESE  of 
Springfield,  m  u  farm  and  timber  area  of  the  Ozarks 
A I  ark  Twain  National  Forest  is  near 

Wills,  Helen  Newington,  1906  -,  American  tennis 
player,  b  Alarneda  co  ,  Calif  She  studied  art  at 
the  Umv  of  California  and  later  gave  exhibitions 
of  her  paintings  and  etc  hmgs  She  gained  interna- 
tional attention,  however,  by  tennis  plaving  She 
repeatedly  won  (1921-25,  1927-29)  the  U  S  wom- 
en's singles  crown  while  also  takm«  (1927-29)  the 
British  women's  singles  title  and  other  champion- 
ships in  J- ranee  and  Holland  After  her  marriage 
(1929)  to  Frederick  S  Moody,  Jr  ,  she  again  won 
the  US.  (1931)  and  the  British  (1932-33,  1935, 
1938)  single**  titles  Though  she  defaulted  to  Helen 
Hull  JACOBS  because  of  a  leg  injurj  in  the  1033 
final*  of  the  U  S.  angles,  she  came  back  in  1935 
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and  dramatically  defeated  Miss  Jacobs  In  the  Wim- 
bledon finals  match  In  1937  Helen  Wills  Moody 
was  granted  a  divorce,  and  in  1939  she  married 
Aidan  Roark,  a  polo  player  She  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  greatest  woman  tennis 
player  of  her  time  She  wrote  Tennis  (1928)  and 
Fifteen-Thirty  (1937) 

Willson,  Beckles  (Henry  Beckles  Willson),  1869- 
1942,  Canadian  author,  b  Montreal  He  was  for  a 
time  a  journalist  in  the  United  States  and  later  m 
England  Many  of  his  numerous  books  are  on  Can- 
adian and  English  affairs,  these  include  The  Great 
Company  (1899),  The  Truth  about  Newfoundland 
(1901),  Canada  (1907),  Nova  Scotia  (1911),  Quebec 
(1913),  England  (1922),  and  biographies  of  George 
III  (1907),  Lord  Strathcona  (1902,  1915),  and 
James  Wolfe  (1915) 

Wills  Point,  city  (pop  1,976),  E  Texas,  E  of  Dallas, 
in  a  truck  and  cotton  area 

Wlllstatter,  Richard  (rlkh'art  vfl'shtetur),  1872- 
1942,  German  chemist  He  was  professor  at  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Institute  of  Chemistry,  Berlin 
(1912-16),  and  at  the  Umv  of  Munich  (1916-25) 
He  received  the  1915  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry  for 
his  work  on  chlorophyll  and  on  anthocyanms  (red, 
blue,  and  violet  plant  pigments)  His  later  work 
was  on  the  assimilation  of  carbonic  acids  in  plants 
and  on  the  chemical  composition  of  enzymes 

Willughby,  Francis  (wl'lube),  1636-72.  English 
naturalist  He  is  known  especially  for  his  early 
systematic  work  on  birds  and  fishes,  in  which  he 
made  some  of  the  moat  important  contributions  bo- 
fore  those  of  Linnaeus  He  toured  the  Continent 
with  John  Ray,  collecting  material  for  his  Orni- 
thologia  (1676,  in  Latin),  translated  into  English  by 
Ray  as  The  Ornithology  of  Francis  WMughby  (1678) 
Ray  also  published  Willughby's  De  Histona  jnscium 
(1686) 

Wilmerding  (wfl'murdmg) ,  industrial  borough  (pop 
5,662),  SW  Pa  ,  ESE  of  Pittsburgh,  inc.  1890  It 
manufactures  railroad  equipment 

Wilmette  (wumet'),  residential  village  (pop  17,226), 
NE  111 ,  northern  suburb  of  Chicago,  me  1872  It 
has  a  Bahaist  temple  (see  BAHAISM) 

Wilmington.  1  City  (pop  112,504),  co  seat  of  New 
Castle  co  ,  NE  Del  ,  metropolis  of  the  state  on  the 
Delaware  river  and  tributary  streams,  the  Chris- 
tma  and  the  Brandywine,  me  as  a  borough  1809, 
as  a  wty  1832  It  is  a  port  of  entry  Fort  Christina, 
built  here  by  the  Swedes  in  1638  (the  site  is  now  a 
state  park  with  a  memorial  by  Carl  Milles,  1937), 
was  maintained  later  by  the  Dutch,  then  the  Brit- 
ish, in  1682  William  Perm  came  into  possession 
Shipping  and  manufacturing  grew,  and  in  1802  E  I 
du  Pont  established  a  powder  mill  on  the  Brandy- 
wine  Today  the  Du  Pont  Company's  executive 
offices  are  here,  the  company  maintains  extensive 
facilities  on  its  original  site,  and  in  near-by  Edge 
Moor  and  Newport  it  manufactures  pigments  The 
Amalgamated  Leather  Companies  plant  is  here, 
and  there  are  shipyards  and  railroad  shops  A 
municipal  marine  terminal  has  been  Wilmington's 
port  since  1923  Numerous  historic  buildings  are 
extant,  among  which  is  Old  Swedes  Church,  built 
in  1698  Other  points  of  interest  are  Rodney 
Square  (civic  center),  Delaware  Academy  of  Men- 
icine,  and  Wilmington  Art  Center  See  Anna  T 
Lincoln ,  Wilmington ,  Delaware  ( 1 937 )  2  City  (pop 
1,921),  NE  111  ,  8  of  Johet,  settled  c  1839,  inc  1875 
It  is  a  trade  center  in  a  farm  and  resort  area  of  the 
Kankakee  valley  3  Rural  town  (pop  4,645),  NE 
Mass  ,  NNW  of  Boston,  settled  1639,  me  1730 
4  City  (1940  pop  33,407,  1946  special  census  pop 
47,483),  co  seat  of  Now  Hanover  co  ,  SE  N  C  ,  a 
port  of  entry  with  a  fine  harbor  on  the  Cape  Fear 
River  c  30  mi  from  its  mouth,  founded  1730  It  is 
a  railroad  center  as  well  as  a  port  and  handles  cot- 
ton, fertilizer,  and  lumber  In  1781  Cornwalhs  had 
his  headquarters  here  During  the  Civil  War  it 
was  an  important  Confederate  port  for  blockade- 
runners  until  Fort  Fisher  (see  FISHER,  FORT)  fell, 
Jan  15, 1865  The  city  has  many  old  buildings  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  national  cemetery  6  City  (pop 
6,971),  co  seat  of  Clinton  co  ,  SW  Ohio,  NE  of 
Cincinnati,  in  a  farm  area,  settled  1810,  me  1828 
Wood-boring  tools,  air  compressors,  castings,  and 
furnaces  are  made  Wilmington  College  (coeduca- 
tional) is  here  Near  by  is  Fort  Ancient  State  Park, 
with  a  prehistoric  fortification  and  a  museum  6 
Town  (pop.  1,221),  8  Vt  ,  in  the  Green  Mts  W  of 
Brattleboro,  chartered  1761,  settled  c  1770  It 
includes  Wilmington  village  (inc.  1866),  which  haa 
woodworking  mills 

Wilmore,  town  (pop  1,228),  central  Ky  ,  88 W  of 
Lexington,  in  the  bluegrass  region  Asbury  College 
(coeducational)  and  a  theological  seminary  are  here". 

Wilmot,  David,  1814-68,  American  legislator,  b 
Bethany,  Pa  He  was  admitted  (1834)  to  the  bar 
and  practiced,  in  partnership  with  Galusha  A 
GROW,  at  Towanda,  Pa  As  a  Democratic  Con- 
gressman (1846-51)  he  became  widely  known  as 
the  author  of  the  famous  WILMOT  PROVISO,  which 
helped  build  up  the  sectional  animosity  that  led  to 
the  Civil  War  Ardently  opposed  to  slavery,  Wil- 
inot  became  a  leader  of  the  Free-Soil  party  He 
helped  to  found  the  Republican  party  and  was 
(1861-63)  a  Republican  Senator,  filling  out  the  un- 
expired  term  of  Simon  Cameron.  He  then  became 
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(1863)  Judge  of  the  U  S   Court  of  Claims,   See 
biography  by  C  B  Going  (1924). 

Wilmot,  Robert  Duncan,  1809-91,  Canadian  states- 
man, b.  Fredericton,  N  B  At  first  a  leading  anti- 
confederatiomst  in  the  New  Brunswick  parliament, 
he  later  became  an  advocate  of  confederation  and 
sat  in  the  London  Conference  (1866-67),  which 
drafted  Canadian  union  Wilmot  was  member  of 
both  provincial  and  dominion  cabinets,  Canadian 
senator  (1867-80),  and  lieutenant  governor  of  New 
Brunswick  (1880-85). 

Wilmot  Proviso,  1846,  amendment  to  a  bill  put  be- 
fore the  U  S  House  of  Representatives.  The  bill 
provided  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  to  enable 
President  James  K  Polk  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
Mexico  in  settlement  of  the  boundary  question 
David  Wilmot  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  that  stipulated  that  none  of  the  territory  ac- 
quired in  the  Mexican  War  should  be  open  to  slav- 
ery In  two  successive  sessions  (1846.  1847)  of 
Congress,  the  amended  bill  passed  the  House  but 
was  purposely  ignored  by  the  Senate.  The  Wilmot 
Proviso  treated  great  bitterness  and  proved  to  be 
an  important  step  in  crystallizing  the  sectional  con- 
flict between  North  and  South  In  the  elec  tion  of 
1848  the  terms  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  a  definite 
challenge  to  proslavery  groups,  wore  ignored  by 
the  Whig  party  and  the  Democratic  party,  but 
they  were  adopted  by  the  Free-Soil  party  Later 
the  Republican  party  also  championed  the  forbid- 
ding of  slavery  in  new  territories 

Wilna,  Elijah,  see  ELIJAH  BEN  SOLOMON. 

Wilno,  Lithuania   see  VILNA 

Wilson,  Alexander,  1766-1813,  American  ornitholo- 
gist, b  Scotland  He  <ame  to  the  United  States 
c  1794  and  taught  in  rural  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania Encouraged  by  William  Bartram,  he 
studied  birds,  learned  to  draw  them,  and  began  his 
American  Ornithology  (9  vols  ,  1808-14),  the  last 
two  volumes  were  completed  by  his  friend  and  bio- 
grapher (1829),  George  Ord,  after  Wilson's  death 
Wilson  is  known  also  for  his  poems  and  essays  on 
nature 

Wilson,  Augusta  Jane  Evans,  1835-1909,  American 
novelist,  b  Columbus,  Ga  She  is  remembered 
only  for  one  sensational  success,  St  Elmo  (1866). 

Wilson,  Charles  Thomson  Rees,  1869-,  British 
physicist  He  was  Jacksoman  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  at  Cambridge  Umv  (1925-34)  Sub- 
jects of  his  research  are  atmospheric  electricity, 
ions,  and  condensation  nuclei  He  developed  a 
method  for  studying,  by  means  of  the  WILSON 
CLOUD  CHAMBER,  the  activity  of  ionized  particles 
He  shared  with  A  C  Compton  the  1927  Nobel 
Prize  in  Physics 

Wilson,  Edmund.  1895-,  American  critic,  b  Red 
Bank.  N  J  ,  grad  Princeton,  19 Ib  He  was  manag- 
ing editor  (1920-21)  of  Vanity  Fair  and  later  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  Republic  (1926-31)  and  of 
the  New  Yorker  (from  1944)  An  eclectic  critic 
much  interested  in  the  theories  of  Marx  and  Freud, 
his  major  literary  criticism  is  in  Axel'*  Castle  (1931), 
The  Triple  Thinkers  (1938,  enl  ed  ,  1949),  and 
The  Wound  and  the  Bow  (1941)  His  social  criticism 
is  in  Travels  in  Two  Democracies  (1936),  To  the 
Finland  Station  (1940),  a  history  of  the  Euiopean 
revolutionary  tradition,  and  Europe  without  Bae- 
deker (1947)  He  has  also  written  several  short 
plays,  poems,  a  novel  (/  Thought  of  Daisy,  1929), 
a  miscellany  (Notebooks  of  the  Night,  1942),  and 
short  stories  in  Memoirs  of  Hecate  County  (1940) 
and  has  edited  an  anthology,  The  Shock  of  Recogni- 
tion (1943) 

Wilson,  Edmund  Beecher,  1856-1939,  American 
zoologist,  b  Geneva,  111  ,  grad  Yale  (Ph  B  ,  1878), 
Ph  D  Johns  Hopkins,  1881  Ho  taught  (1885-91) 
biology  at  Bryn  Mawr  and  from  1891  was  at 
Columbia  Umv  (as  professor  of  zoology  from  1894 
to  1928)  He  is  known  for  his  work  in  cytology, 
embryology,  heredity,  and  experimental  morphol- 
ogy His  works  include  General  Biology  (with  W  T 
Sedgwick,  1887),  The  Cell  in  Development  and 
Heredity  (1896,  3d  ed  ,  1926),  and  The  Physical 
Bams  of  Life  (1923) 

Wilton,  Ernest  Henry,  1876-1930,  Anglo-American 
horticulturist,  b  England,  educated  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  London  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1906  He  was  assistant  director  (1919-27) 
and  keeper  (from  1927)  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
Harvard  Umv  Wilson  traveled  extensively  in  the 
Orient  and  introduced  the  regal  lily  and  other 
Oriental  plants  into  Western  gardens  His  many 
writings  include  The  Cherries  of  Japan  (1916), 
Plant  Hunting  (1927),  China,  Mother  of  Gardens 
(1929),  and  Aristocrats  of  the  Trees  (1930). 

Wilson.  Francis,  1854-1935,  American  actor,  b 
Philadelphia  He  started  his  musical-comedy  ca- 
reer as  Sir  Joseph  Porter  in  Pinafore  From  1885  to 
1889  he  was  star  of  the  McCaull  Opera  Company, 
with  which  he  achieved  success  in  Erminie,  at  the 
Casino,  New  York  Later  Wilson  organized  a  com- 
pany of  his  own,  presenting  among  other  light 
operas  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  (1899)  Under  Charles 
Frohman  he  appeared  in  legitimate  comedy,  in- 
cluding hie  own  play,  The  Bachelor's  Baby  (1909), 
and  later  turned  to  classical  comedy  He  wrote 
biographies  of  Eugene  Field  (1898)  and  Joseph 
Jefferson  (1906).  See  his  autobiography  (1924). 


Wilson,  Harold  Albert,  1874-,  American  physicist, 
b.  York.  England,  M.S.  Univ.  of  Leeds,  1897,  D  Sc. 
Umv  of  London,  1 900  He  was  professor  of  physics 
at  Rice  Institute  (1912-24, 1925-47)  and  is  known 
for  his  research  in  sound,  heat,  conduction,  electri- 
cal properties  of  flames  and  incandescent  solids, 
and  electrical  discharge  through  low-pressure  gases 
He  wrote  The  Electrical  Properties  of  Flames  (1912), 


Experimental    Physics    (1916),    Modern    Physics 

1928;  3d  ed.,  1948),  and  Mys "r     "  — 

1934). 


,  Harry  Leon,  1867-1939,  American  author, 

b  Oregon,  111  He  was  from  1896  to  1902  editor  of 
tho  humorous  weekly  Puck  The  best  known  of  hia 
amusing  and  slightly  satirical  novels  of  American 
life  are  Bunker  Bean  (1912),  Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 
(fl915),  and  Ma  Pdtengill  (1919)  With  Booth 
Tarkington  he  wrote  the  popular  play  The  Man 
from  Home  (1908),  and  his  novel  Merlon  of  the 
Movies,  dramatized  by  Kaufman  and  Connelly  in 
1922,  was  a  success  on  the  stage  and  in  moving 
pictures  Ruggles  of  Red  Gap  was  also  popular  in 
silent  and  in  talking  pictures 

Wilson,  Henry,  1812-75,  U  S  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (1855-73)  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  (1873-75),  b  Farmmgton,  N  H 
When  he  was  21,  having  completed  his  indenture 
to  a  farmer,  ho  legally  changed  his  name  from 
Jeremiah  Jones  Colbath,  and  as  Henry  Wilson 
approntu  ed  himself  to  a  cobbler  at  Natick,  Mass 
Wilson  became  successful  as  a  shoe  manufacturer 
and  as  a  politician,  serving  as  a  state  legislator  for 
most  of  the  years  1841-52  Originally  a  Whig,  he 
left  that  paitv  in  1848  because  o?  the  slavery  issue, 
bought  and  edited  (1848-51)  the  Boston  Republican, 
and  made  it  a  Free-Soil  paper  He  was  elected  to 
the  U  S  Senate  as  a  Know-Nothmg.  but  quit  that 
party  too,  again  over  slavery,  and  was  a  loading 
radical  Republican  for  the  rest  of  his  career  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  he  was  chairman  of  the  Senate 
committee  on  military  affairs  The  "Natick  cob- 
bler," as  he  was  called,  was  elected  Vice  President 
on  the  ticket  headed  by  Ulysses  S  Grant  in  1872, 
but  died  before  finishing  his  term  See  biography 
by  Elias  Nason  and  Thomas  Russell  (1876) 
Wilson,  Sir  Henry  Hughes,  1864- 1922,  British  field 
marshal,  b  Ireland  He  saw  active  service  in 
Burma  and  South  Afnc  a  before  1914  In  the  !•  irat 
World  War  ho  rose  to  prominence  as  a  friend  of 
Marshal  Foch  and  other  officers  of  the  French  high 
command,  hn  was  liaison  officer  between  the  British 
and  l-rench  armies  For  a  time  (1915)  he  com- 
manded an  arm>  corps  in  France,  but  Ins  talents 
wore  not  great  in  the  field  In  1917  he  went  on  a 
military  mission  to  Russia  and  returned  to  sit  in 
the  Allied  Supreme  War  Council  and  become  chief 
of  the  British  imperial  general  staff  After  the  war 
he  was  made  field  maishal  He  retired  from  tho 
army  in  1922  ano!  was  elected  to  Parliament  from 
Northern  Ireland  Shortly  afterward  he  was  killed 
by  Sinn  Fein  terrorists  See  biography  by  C  K 
Call  well  (1927) 

Wilson,  Henry  Msitlsnd  Wilson,  1st  Baron,  1881-, 
British  field  marshal  His  military  ( areer  led  him 
from  the  South  African  War  through  the  Second 
World  War  Commander  in  Eg>pt  in  19  W, 
"Jumbo"  Wilson  became  field  commander  under 
General  Wavell  m  North  Afru  a,  led  the  ill-fated 
British  expedition  in  Greece  in  1941,  and  later  the 
same  year  commanded  operations  in  S\na  Hi* 
headed  (1942-43)  the  Persia-Iraq  command  AH 
chief  of  the  Middle  East  command  (1943)  ho  led  an 
unsuccessful  expedition  into  the  Dodecanese  Ho 
served  as  supreme  Allied  commander  m  the  Med- 
iterranean in  1943-44  and  was  head  of  the  British 
joint  staff  mission  in  Washington  from  1946  to 
1947  In  1946  he  was  created  Baron  Wilson  of 
Lib>a  and  Stowlangtoft 

Wilson,  James,  1742-98,  American  junat,  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  b  near  St  An- 
drews, Scotland  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  and,  after  coming  to 
Pennsylvania  in  17b6,  taught  Latin  at  the  College 
of  Philadelphia  Ho  studied  law  there  under  John 
Dickinson  and  was  later  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1767  Becoming  a  successful  lawyer  within  a  few 
years,  he  also  developed  a  political  philosophy, 
expressed  in  his  Considerations  on  the  Nature  and 
Extent  of  the  Legislative  Authority  of  the  British 
Parliament  (1774)  He  was  a  member  of  tho 
Pennsylvania  convention  (1775)  and  in  the  same 
year  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
where  he  strongly  advocated  independence  De- 
spite his  ardent  individualism,  ho  vigorously  op- 
posed tho  inherently  democratic  principles  of  the 
Pennsylvania  constitution  of  1776  and  lost  (1777) 
his  seat  in  Congress  He  became  allied  with  tho 
conservative  faction  and  argued  for  it  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation  (1782-83,  1785-87).  In 
the  meantime  he  was  advocate  general  of  the 
French  government  in  the  United  States,  wrote  the 
argument  for  the  Bank  of  North  America,  and  was 
Pennsylvania's  counsel  in  the  dispute  over  the 
WYOMING  VALLEY.  Wilson  is  especially  known  for 
his  part  in  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787,  where 
he  displayed  his  keen  understanding  of  political 
theory  and  constitutional  law  and  worked  to  in- 
corporate into  the  Constitution  the  principle  that 
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the  most  influential  men  in  drawing  up  the  Con- 
stitution. He  was  active  in  drafting  the  Penn- 
sylvania constitution  of  1790  and  served  as  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  U  8  Supreme  Court  (1789- 
98)  Ho  was  the  first  professor  of  law  (1790)  at  the 
College  of  Philadelphia  (later  the  Univ  of  Penn- 
sylvania). Wilson  wrote  a  number  of  pamphlets, 
addresses,  treatises,  and  lectures  on  law 

Wilson,  James,  1835-1920,  American  agriculturist 
and  cabinet  officer,  b  Ayrshire,  Scotland  He  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  and  settled  (1851)  in 
Connecticut,  then  moved  (1855)  to  Tarna  co  , 
Iowa,  where  he  became  a  successful  farmer  A 
member  of  the  Republican  party,  he  was  in  the 
state  legislature  (1868-73)  and  in  the  U  S  Con- 
gress (1873-77,  1883-85)  Ho  also  served  (1877- 
83)  on  the  Iowa  Railway  Commission  Wilson  was 
(1890-97)  a  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  and  professor  of  agriculture  at  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural College  As  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(1897-1913)  under  Presidents  William  McKmley, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  W  H  Taft,  he  greatly 
expanded  the  services  of  the  department,  experi- 
mental stations  were  set  up  over  the  countiy,  and 
the  aid  of  experts  and  scientists  was  enlisted  to  ob- 
tain information  on  agriculture 

Wilson,  James  Grant,  1832-1014,  American  biog- 
rapher and  man  of  letters,  b  Edmbuigh  He  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  in  1833  After  jour- 
nalistic work  in  Chicago  and  service  m  the  Union 
army  in  the  Civil  War,  he  settled  in  New  York,  as  a 
writer  and  editor  principally  concerned  with  biog- 
raphy With  John  Fiske  he  edited  Appleton's 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography  (6  vols  ,  1886— 
89,  revised  with  supplementary  volume,  1898-99) 
His  immense  output  of  other  woik  included  a 
biography  of  U  S  Grant  and  its  revisions,  com- 
pilations of  military  biographies,  and  editions  of 
the  poetry  of  Bryant  and  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck 

Wilson,  John   see  NORTH,  CHRISTOPHER 

Wilson,  Richard,  1714  82,  English  landscape  paint- 
er, son  of  a  Welsh  clergyman  He  studied  in  Lon- 
don and  earlv  achieved  nome  success  as  a  portrait 
painter,  but  after  a  visit  to  Italy  (1719-55)  he  de- 
voted himself  to  landsc  ape  in  the  classical  tradition 
of  Claude  Lorram  The  exhibition  of  Wilson's 
Nwbe  in  1760  won  him  acclaim,  and  he  was  made 
a  member  and  later  librarian  of  the  Royal  Academy 
But  his  work  did  not  become  popular  until  after 
his  death,  and  poverty  and  neglect  embittered  him 
Although  Wilson  did  not  depait  fiom  the  classical 
tradition  of  the  picturesque  landscape  with  its 
Roman  rums  and  recumbent  nymphs,  his  work 
shows  considerable  originality  ana  breadth  of  treat- 
ment He  exerted  a  strong  influence  on  tho  sul>- 
scqucnt  English  school  of  landscape  painting  On 
the  Wye  (National  Gall  ,  London)  and  Italian 
Landscape  and  Lake  Nemi  (both  Metropolitan 
Mus  )  are  w  oil-known  examples  of  his  work 

Wilson,  William  Bauchop,  1862  1934,  Ameiican 
labor  leader,  U  S  Secretary  of  Laboi  (1913-21),  b 
Blantyre,  Scotland  Coming  as  a  child  to  tho  United 
States  in  1870,  ho  worked  m  Pennsylvania  coal 
mines  after  1871  and  helped  organize  (1890)  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  He  was  (1900- 
1908)  secretary-treasurer  of  the  labor  union,  and, 
as  a  Democrat,  he  served  (1907-13)  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  As  chairman  (1912-13)  of  the 
House  labor  committee,  he  helped  draft  the  bill 
creatuig  the  Dept  of  Labor  The  first  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  U  S  history,  William  B  Wilson  organ- 
ized the  department  and  introduced  machinery  for 
mediation  in  laboi  disputes  He  played  an  im- 
portant role  m  mat  thai  ing  American  labor  in  the 
First  World  War  Sec  R  W  Babson,  W  B  Wilson 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  (1919) 

Wilson,  William  Lyne,  1843-1900,  American  legis- 
lator and  university  president,  b  Jefferson  co  ,Va 
(now  in  WVa),  grad  Columbian  College  (now 
George  Washington  Univ  ),  18bO  He  was  a  private 
in  the  Confederate  army  in  tho  Civil  War,  and  after 
teaching  (1865-71)  Latin  at  Columbian  College 
and  practicing  law  (1871-82)  in  Charles  Town, 
WVa,  Wilson  was  (1882-83)  president  of  the 
Univ  of  West  Virginia  He  entered  politics  and 
served  (1883-95)  as  a  Democrat  m  the  U  S  House 
of  Representatives  There  ho  was  (1893-95)  c  hair- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Moans  and 
exercised  much  mfiuenc  e  in  shaping  poh<  les  He 
was  active  in  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Silver 
Purchase  Act  and  gained  wide  notice  through  the 
Wilson-Gorman  Tariff  Act  of  1894  Wilson  intro- 
duced a  tariff  bill — backed  by  President  Grover 
CLEVELAND — which  substantially  reduced  rates  on 
many  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products 
and  levied  an  income  tax  The  bill  passed  the 
House  unchanged,  but  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  Arthur  P.  GORMAN  it  was  considerably  altered 
m  the  Senate,  and  Wilson's  low-tariff  principle  was 
ignored  The  Wilson-Gorman  Act  was  passed  over 
Cleveland's  veto  and  in  1895  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  the  income-tax  provisions  unconstitu- 
tional Wilson  later  served  as  Postmaster  General 
(1895-97)  and  as  president  of  Washington  and  Lee 
Univ.  (1897-1900) 

Wilson,  Woodrow  (Thomas  Woodrow  Wilson), 
1866-1924,  27th  President  of  the  United  States 
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(1913-21),  b.  Staunton,  Va  ,  grad  Princeton,  1879 
He  studied  law  at  the  Univ  of  Virginia  and,  ad- 
mitted (1882)  to  the  bar,  practiced  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
for  a  year  before  going  to  Johns  Hopkins  to  study 
political  science  and  jurisprudence.  After  receiving 
(1886)  his  Ph  D  degree  there,  he  taught  history 
and  political  economy  at  Bryn  Mawr  (1885-88) 
and  Wesleyan  Univ  (1888-90)  He  had  already 
written  significant  books,  e  g  ,  Congressional  Gov- 
ernment (1885),  on  political  science,  and  after  he 
became  (1890)  professor  of  jurisprudence  and  po- 
litical economy  at  Princeton,  he  gained  a  reputation 
for  his  eloquent  orations  Popular  with  the  student 
body,  Wilson — a  descendant  of  Presbyterian  min- 
isters on  both  sides  of  his  family — was  elected 
(1902)  president  of  Princeton,  becoming  its  first 
nonclencal  head  From  the  very  start  Wilson's 
strong  democratic  sentiments  led  him  to  introduce 
various  reforms  at  Princeton  These  aroused  great 
hostility,  which  reached  a  chrnax  in  his  bitter 
struggle  with  the  group  headed  by  Dean  Andrew 
F  West  Wilson  lost  out,  but  with  prompting  from 
George  B  M  Harvey,  a  New  York  publisher  with 
strong  connections  in  the  Democratic  party,  he  ran 
for  governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1910  soon  after  re- 
signing his  post  at  Princeton  He  won  the  election 
but  quickly  broke  with  the  party  leaders  Despite 
much  resistance  from  the  regular  Democrats,  Wil- 
son forced  through  the  New  Jersey  legislature  such 
reforms  as  an  employer's  liability  act,  the  direct 
primary,  a  corrupt  practices  act,  and  the  levitahza- 
tion  of  the  state  public-utilities  commission  His 
gubernatorial  record  brought  him  to  the  forefront 
of  national  politics  Though  Champ  CLARK  was 
the  leading  contender  for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion at  the  Democratic  convention  of  1912,  Wil- 
liam Jennings  BRYAN,  prompted  by  Edward  M 
HOUSE,  swung  the  nomination  over  to  Wilson  The 
split  in  the  Republican  party,  which  divided  into 
the  regular  Republicans  supporting  William  H 
TAFT  and  the  progressive  (see  PROGRESSIVE  PARTY) 
Republicans  bac  king  Theodore  ROOSEV  ELT,  helped 
win  the  election  for  Wilson,  who  captured  435 
electoral  votes  Wilson  revived  the  custom,  aban- 
doned in  1801,  of  addressing  Congress  in  person, 
and  immediately  called  for  a  series  of  leforms, 
which  he  had  railed  the  "New  Freedom"  m  his 
presidential  campaign  Congress  responded,  and 
the  tariff  was  drastically  revised  (1913)  downward 
(see  UNDERWOOD,  OSCAR  Wn  DKR)  The  FFDERAL 
RESERVE  SYSTEM  was  instituted  (1913),  the  La 
Follette  Seamen's  Act,  regulating  labor  conditions 
aboard  ship,  became  (1915)  law,  the  Adamson  Act, 
establishing  an  eight-hour  day  for  railroad  em- 
ployees, was  enacted  (1916),  and  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act.  providing  for  loans  to  cooperative  farm 
associations,  was  paasod  (1916)  Wilson  continued 
the  policy  of  curbing  monopoly  by  creating  (1914) 
the  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  to  investigate 
and  expose  unfair  practices  of  corporations,  pushed 
the  passage  (1914)  of  the  CLAYTON  ANTI-TRUST 
ACT,  and  instituted  antitrust  proceedings  in  92 
cases  Further,  the  Seventeenth  Amendment,  pro- 
viding foi  the  direct  popular  election  of  U  S  Sena- 
tors, the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  which  brought 
on  PROHIBITION,  and  the  Nineteenth  Amendment, 
by  which  women  received  the  vote,  wore  all 
launched  while  Wilson  was  President  In  foreign 
affairs  the  Wilson  administration  was  faced  with 
mounting  difficulties  In  Latin  Amenc  a,  there  was 
a  series  of  problems  that  produced  ill-feelings  both 
at  homo  and  abroad,  the  heritage  of  the  policies  of 
earlier  admmistiations  In  Mexico,  a  revolution 
brought  (Fob,  1913)  Victonano  HU&RTA  to  the 
prebidency  Wilson  refused  to  recognize  him  and 
resorted  to  "watchful  waiting"  instead  Unpleas- 
ant incidents  followed  in  1914  the  arrest  of  U  S 
sailors  in  Tampico  and  the  landing  of  U  S  marines 
in  Veracruz  Mediation  by  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Chile  (see  ABC  POWERS)  failed  to  settle  the  ag- 

Sravated  situation,  and  shortly  after  HUEKTA  was 
riven  from  power,  new  troubles  arose  from  the  in- 
ternal situation  in  Mexico  The  raid  of  Francisco 
("Pancho")  VILLA  ai'ioss  the  U  S  border  resulted 
in  the  punitive  expedition  (1916)  into  Mexico  led 
by  John  J  PERSHTNG  Border  incidents  continued, 
and  relations  between  the  two  countries  remained 
unfriendly  Circumstances  also  c  ombined  to  bring 
about  the  sending  of  U  S  marines  to  Haiti  (1915), 
the  Dominican  Republic  (1916),  and  Cuba  (1917) 
Wilson  also  endeavored  to  settle  the  trouble  with 
Colombia  arising  from  the  establishment  of  the 
republic  of  PANAMA  In  his  Far  Eastern  policy — 
notably  his  refusal  (1913)  to  support  loans  to  China 
by  American  bankers — Wilson  was  openly  against 
imperialism  But  the  outbreak  of  the  First  WORLD 
WAR  in  Europe  overshadowed  all  other  problems 
Secretary  of  State  William  Jennings  Brvan,  who 
scrupulously  favored  neutrality,  resigned  (1915) 
and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  LANSING,  who  tended 
to  favor  intervention  on  the  side  of  the  Allies 
Wilson  during  his  first  term  nevertheless  sought  by 
all  diplomatic  means  to  maintain  an  impartial  neu- 
trality American  public  opinion,  however,  in- 
creasingly mounted  against  Germany,  and  the 
sinking  (May  7,  1915)  of  the  LUBITANIA  by  a  Ger- 
man submarine  aroused  a  storm  of  protest  which 
persisted  long  after  the  incident  After  the  sinking 
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(March  24,  1916)  of  the  American  vessel  Sussex, 
Wilson  took  a  somewhat  sharper  tone  toward  Ger- 
many. Trouble  over  shipping  also  occurred  with 
Great  Britain  in  its  effort  to  en  fore  e  the  blockade  of 
Germany  In  the  1916  election  the  Democratic 
campaign  slogan,  "He  kept  us  out  of  war,"  helped 
return  Wilson  to  the  White  House,  Charles  Evans 
HUGHES  was  defeated  by  a  very  close  margin  Wil- 
son immediately  attempted  to  mediate  between  the 
warring  nations,  but  without  succ  ess  Relations 
with  Germany  were  aggravated  more  and  more, 
especially  by  the  announcement  (Jan  31,  1917) 
from  Germany  of  a  renewal  of  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfaio  Several  more  American  vessels 
were  sunk,  and  on  Apnl  2,  1917,  Wilson  asked 
Congress  to  declare  war  on  Germany  War  was  de- 
clared April  6  Wilson's  ideal  of  the  aim  of  the  war 
was  "the  ultimate  peace  of  the  world"  and  "the 
liberation  of  its  people  "  The  war,  he  felt,  was 
necessary  to  make  the  world  "safe  for  democracy  " 
Wilson's  speec  lies,  elaborating  those  war  aims,  did 
much  to  consolidate  American  opinion  behind  hi* 
policies  The  United  States  was  organized  for  wai 
with  amazing  rapidity,  not  only  in  military  prepa- 
rations but  also  on  the  home  front  The  emergency 
measures  of  1917-18  revolutionized  American  in- 
dustry, the  government  management  of  railroads 
and  the  movement  toward  economic  centralization 
left  a  lasting  mark  Government  control  of  public 
information  related  to  the  war  was  instituted  on  a 
wide  level  Wilson's  addresses,  which  had  unusual 
nobility  of  style  and  fieiv  resolution,  won  world- 
wide admit  at  ion  In  his  message  to  Congress  on 
Jan  8,  1918,  he  outlined  the  FOURTEEN  POINTS 
which  he  felt  were  necessary  for  the  peace  settle- 
ment He  was  generally  looked  upon  in  Europe  as 
the  future  savior  when  the  war  diew  to  a  close  and 
preparations  were  being  made  for  the  peace  confer- 
ence  Wilson  himself  headed  the  American  dele- 
gation to  the  Pans  Peace  Conference,  breaking  all 
Arneric  an  prec  edonts  He  was  received  in  Europe 
with  warm  ovations  and  set  about  trying  to  create 
in  the  peace  a  new  woild  society,  which  would  be 
governed  by  the  "self-determination  of  peoples," 
which  would  be  free  from  secret  diplomacy  and 
wars,  and  which  would  have  an  association  of  na- 
tions to  maintain  international  jiurtite  The  con- 
feience  was  disillusioning  to  him  He  became  in- 
volved in  long  and  bitter  wi  angles  with  Georges 
CLEMENCEAL,  LLO\D  GFORGE,  Vittono  ORLANDO, 
and  the  other  repiesentatives  of  European  powers 
The  resulting  treaty  (see  VFRBATLLES,  TREATY  OF) 
was  far  from  being  the  fulfillment  of  his  dream,  al- 
though he  did  secure  the  adoption  of  the  covenant 
establishing  the  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  Yet  he  ac- 
cepted the  treatv  as  being  the  best  obtainable 
After  the  treatv  was  signed,  however,  his  popular- 
ity sank  rapidly,  and  Wilson's  accomplishments  at 
Pans  \vere  received  with  mixed  feelings  in  the 
United  States  In  1918  Republic  an  majorities  had 
been  elec  ted  to  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  now 
the  Senate  quarreled  over  the  ratification  of  the 
treatv  and  the  proposed  amendments  The  League 
of  Nations  \va»  violenth  attacked  by  various  Sena- 
tors, and  the  debate  in  the  Senate  was  bitter  and 
violently  political  In  the  group  that  emerged  as 
opponents  of  the  League,  Henry  Cabot  LODGE  was 
outstanding  Wilson  sought  popular  support  b\ 
making  a  wide  speaking  tour  of  the  United  States 
He  was  making  his  wiy  cast  fiom  the  Pacific  coast 
when  fatigue  and  strain  brought  a  sudden  break- 
down on  Sept  26,  1919  He  never  entirely  recov- 
eied,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  second  term,  Wil- 
son, hittorK  disillusioned,  detached  himself  from 
the  political  scone  Three  \  oars  later  he  died  His 
chai actor  and  policies  have  been  the  subject  of 
acrimonious  debate,  but  even  those  who  have 
doubted  his  wisdom  have  recognized  him  as  one  of 
the  pivotal  figures  of  American  and  world  history 
His  writings  on  history  arid  jurisprudence  include 
Division  and  Reunion,  1829-1889  (1893),  George 
Washington  (1896),  A  History  of  the  American  Peo- 
ple (5  vols  ,  1902),  and  Constitutional  Government  in 
the  United  States  (1908)  Those  books  are  distin- 
guished b\  a  wide  knowledge  of  constitutional  law 
and  b\  a  severe  and  polished  literary  style  which 
also  characterizes  two  books  of  his  essays,  An  Old 
Master  and  Other  Political  Esmys  (1893)  and  Mere 
Literature  and  Other  Essays  (1893),  Wilson's  ad- 
dresses, messages,  and  speeches,  considered  among 
the  finest  produced  b>  an  American,  have  been 
published  and  rcpubhshrd  in  various  collections, 
see  L  S  Turnbull,  Woodrow  Wilson'  a  Selected 
Bibliography  of  His  Published  Writings,  Addresses, 
and  Public  Papers  (1918)  The  Woodrow  Wilsons 
(1937),  by  Klcanor  Wilson  McAdoo  (his  daughter) 
and  Margaret  Y  Gaffey,  is  an  intimate  account  of 
his  family  life  See  R  S  Baker,  Woodrow  Wilson 
ami  the  World  Settlement  (3  vols  ,  1922)  and  The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Woodrow  Wilson  (8  vols  ,  1927- 
39),  William  Diamond,  The  Economic  Thought  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  (1943),  Josephus  Daniels,  The 
Wilson  Era  (1944-16),  T  A  Bailey,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son and  the  Lost  Peace  (1944),  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
the  Great  Betraual  (1945),  and  Wilson  and  the  Peace- 
makers (1947)  Sec  also  biographies  by  Josephus 
Daniels  (1 924),  W  A  White  (1925),  G  W.Johnson 
(1944),  and  A  S  Link  (1945) 
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Wilson.  1  Unincorporated  "company  town"  (pop. 
1,326),  Mississippi  co.,  NE  Ark.,  in  a  rich  cotton 
region.  SI  City  (pop.  1,068),  central  Kansas,  on  the 
Smoky  Hill  River  and  near  Ellsworth:  founded 
1871,  inc  1883.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  oil- 
producing  region  3  Town  (pop  19,234).  co.  seat  of 
Wilson  co  ,  E  N  C.,  E  of  Raleigh,  in  the  coastal- 
plains  tobacco  and  cotton  region,  ino  1849  It  is  a 
commercial  and  industrial  center,  with  textile  and 
woodworking  plants,  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
bright-leaf-tobacco  markets  in  the  world  Atlantic 
Christian  College  (coeducational)  is  here  4  City 
(pop  1,700),  8  Okla  ,  N  of  the  Red  River  and  W  of 
Ardmore  5  Borough  (pop  8,217),  E  Pa  ,  near  the 
Delaware  at  Eastern ,  me  1920 

Wilson,  Mount.  1  Peak,  5,700  ft.  high,  S  Calif ,  in 
the  San  Gabnel  Mts  NE  of  Pasadena  It  is  the 
site  of  Mt.  Wilson  Observatory  (est  1904),  op- 
erated jointly  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  and  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology  2  Peak,  14,250 
ft.  high,  SW  Colo  ,  in  the  San  Miguel  Mts  of  the 
Rockies,  SW  of  Tellunde 

Wilson  cloud  chamber,  device  containing  air  or  some 
other  gas  thoroughly  cleansed  of  dust  and  saturated 
with  water  vapor,  in  which  the  paths  of  atoms  or  of 
subatomic  particles  can  be  made  visible.  The  ap- 
paratus was  originally  devised  by  C.  T.  R.  Wilson, 
with  it  he  made  early  studies  of  alpha-ray  tracks, 
and  it  has  since  been  adapted  to  reveal  many  other 
significant  phenomena  in  nuclear  physics  Such  a 
chamber  commonly  consists  of  a  cylindrical  metal 
container  or  of  a  vertical  glass  cylinder  covered 
with  a  glass  plate  and  fitted  at  the  lower  end  with  a 
piston  device  When  the  piston  is  lowered,  the  sud- 
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i  expansion  of  the  enclosed  saturated  air  causes 
the  moisture  to  condense  around  any  particle  which 
IB  made  to  pass  through  the  chamber  As  the  parti- 
cle moves  through  the  gas,  it  forms  a  track  or  path 
of  tiny  water  droplets  If  a  camera  is  placed  above 
the  glass  plate,  such  paths  oan  be  photographed 
By  studying  these  paths  and  by  observing  collisions 
between  particles  within  the  chamber,  much  knowl- 
edge of  the  particles  can  be  obtained 
Wilson  College:  see  CHAMBERSBURQ,  Pa 
Wilson  Creek,  small  stream,  SW  Mo  ,  near  Spnng- 


loch  Nathaniel  Lyon,  the  commanding  Union 
general,  divided  his  forces,  sending  Frana  Sigel  to 
turn  the  enemy  right,  he  himself  fell  upon  the  left 
and  front  Sigel  was  routed,  and  after  about  five 
hours  of  hard  fighting,  dunng  which  both  sides  lost 
heavily,  Lyon  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
who  then  retreated  to  Springfield 

Wilson  Dam:  see  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY. 

Wilson-Gorman  Tariff  Act:  see  WILSON,  WILLIAM 
LYNB,  and  GORMAN,  ARTHUR  PUB 

Wilson's  thrush:  see  VEERY 

Wilton,  municipal  borough  (pop.  2,195),  Wiltshire, 
England,  NW  of  Salisbury  It  was  an  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Wessex  and  the  residence  of  Saxon  kings,  the 
scene  in  871  of  a  battle  between  Alfred  and  the 
Danes,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  until  1050  It 
has  annual  sheep  fairs.  Wilton  House,  wherein 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  wrote  Arcadia,  was  partly  de- 
signed by  Inigo  Jones  Carpets  (Wilton  and  others) 
have  been  made  in  Wilton  for  centuries 

Wilton.  1  Town  (pop  2,829),  SW  Conn  ,  N  of  Nor- 
walk,  settled  early  in  the  18th  cent ,  me  1801 
2  Town  (pop  1,146),  E  Iowa,  N  of  Muscatine, 
inc.  1863  It  is  a  rail  and  trade  center  in  a  farm 
area  S  Town  (pop  3,228),  W  Maine,  SW  of 
Farmington,  settled  1789  as  Tyngtown,  me  1803 
It  has  textile  mills  and  food  and  lumber  processing 
4  Town  (pop  1,855),  S  N  H  ,  on  the  Souhegan  and 
W  of  Nashua;  me  1762  There  are  textile  mills 
Charles  Greeley  Abbot  was  born  here 

Wiltshire  (wflt'shlr,-«hur)  or  Wilts,  county  (1,345 
sq.  mi  ,  1948  estimated  pop  347,400),  S  England 
The  county  town  is  Salisbury  More  than  half  of 
Wiltshire  is  occupied  by  the  great  chalk  Salisbury 
Plain  and  by  the  Mariborough  Downs.  Adminis- 
tratively organized  as  early  as  the  9th  cent ,  the 
county  is  now  one  of  the  more  sparsely  inhabited 
of  England,  but  its  historical  associations  are 
among  the  richest  At  STONEHENQE,  Avebury,  and 
Silbury  Hill  are  the  largest  and  oldest  monuments 
of  the  early  Bntish,  dating  back  4,000  years,  and 
English  history  is  closely  associated  with  Salis- 
bury, famous  for  its  cathedral  OLD  SARUM,  which 
flourished  in  pre-Roman  times,  was  abandoned 
about  the  13th  cent  Wilton,  famous  in  the  19th 
cent,  for  its  carpets,  was  once  the  capital  of  the 
powerful  Saxon  Kingdom  of  Wessex,  where  many 
of  King  Alfred's  battles  against  the  Danes  in  the 
9th  cent,  were  fought  His  grandson,  Athelstan, 
is  buried  at  Malmesbury  Abbey,  and,  according  to 
legend,  Queen  Guinevere  spent  her  last  days  in  the 
nunnery  at  Amesbury  Primarily  a  pastoral  and 
agricultural  county,  Wiltshire  affords  Urge  areas 
for  sheep  grazing,  and  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
Lower  Avon,  the  East  Avon,  and  the  Kennet  rivers 


•works.  Among  Wiltshire's  famous  son*  or  residents 
are  Joseph  Addison,  John  Dryden,   John  Gay, 


George  Herbert,  and  Christopher  Wren.  See 
Arthur  Mee,  Wiltshire  (1939). 
Wimbledon,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop.  59,624; 
1947  estimated  pop.  58,010),  Surrey,  England,  SW 
of  London,  of  which  it  is  a  residential  suburb.  It  is 
the  headquarters  of  tennis  in  England,  and  inter- 
national matches  are  held;  the  first  championship 
match  was  held  here  m  1877.  Its  cricket  meets  are 
also  important,  and  there  are  golf  courses  (Royal 
Wimbledon  Club)  The  town  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Aethelbert,  king  of 
Kent,  by  Ceawlm,  king  of  Wessex,  in  568.  There 
are  ancient  earthworks  called  Caesar's  Camp  and 
British  remains  m  the  vicinity.  Wimbledon  Com- 
mon is  an  extensive  open  space,  and  Wimbledon 
Park  is  noteworthy.  George  Eliot  lived  in  the 
borough 

Wimpffen,  Emmanuel  Felix  de  (emanueT  faleks' 
du  v«pfeV,  vefft'),  1811-84,  French  general.  In  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  he  took  command  (1870)  at 
SEDAN  after  Marshal  MacMahon  had  been 
wounded,  and  he  negotiated  the  French  surrender 
after  the  disastrous  end  of  the  battle. 
Wimpffen,  Louis  Felix  de  (Iwe'),  1744-1814,  French 
general  He  fought  in  the  American  Revolution, 
was  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  nobles  to  the  States- 
General  of  1789,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolutionary  Wars  defended  (1792) 
Thionville  for  66  days  A  moderate,  he  joined  the 
Girondist  insurrection  of  1793  in  Normandy.  He 
returned  to  the  army  under  the  Consulate  and 
fought  m  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 
Winamac  (wl'numak),  town  (pop.  1,835),  co.  seat  of 
Pulaaki  co  ,  NW  Ind  ,  on  the  Tippecanoe  river  and 
W  of  Rochester,  settled  1837,  mo.  1868 
Wlnant,  John  Gilbert  (wl'nunt),  1889-1947,  Ameri- 
can public  official,  ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
(1941-46),  b.  New  York  city  After  studying  at 
Princeton,  he  taught  at  St  Paul's  School  in  Con- 
cord, N  H  ,  until  his  election  (1917)  to  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature.  He  served  m  the  First 
World  War,  returning  to  state  politics  and  serving 
(1925-26,  1931-34)  as  governor.  He  later  was 
assistant  director  (1935-37)  and  director  (1939)  of 
the  International  Labor  Office  President  Roose- 
velt in  1937  appointed  him  chairman  of  the  Social 
Security  Board,  on  which  he  served  until  1939  His 
ambassadorship  was  notable  for  cordial  Anglo- 
American  relations,  and  he  wrote  Letter  from  Groa- 
venor  Square  (1947)  He  was  (1946-47)  U.  8  repre- 
sentative on  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council  In  1947  he  committed  suicide. 
Winchell,  Alexander  (wm'chul),  1824-91,  American 
geologist,  b  Dutchess  co  ,  NY,  grad  Wesleyan 
Umv  ,  1847  He  was  state  geologist  of  Michigan 
(1859-62),  chancellor  of  Syracuse  Umv  (1873-74), 
and  professor  at  the  Umv  of  Michigan  (1855-73, 
1879-91).  He  is  known  for  his  discoveries  of  many 
new  fossil  genera  and  species  and  as  a  lecturer  and 
writer  on  science.  His  works  include  The  Doctrine 
of  Evolution  (1874),  World  Life  (1883),  and  Geologi- 
cal Studies  (1886). 

Winchelsea  (wln'chulsS),  village,  Sussex  East, 
England  It  is  3  mi  from  the  old  town  of  Winchel- 
sea, which  like  Rye  was  added  under  Richard  I  to 
the  CINQUE  PORTS  as  an  "ancient  town"  and  which 
was  destroyed  in  1287  by  encroachment  of  the  sea. 
Subsequent  recession  left  the  new  town  inland  and 
revealed  parts  of  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  old 
town.  The  Church  of  St  Thomas  a  Becket  dates 
from  the  14th  cent 

Winchendon  (wm'chundnn),  town  (pop.  6,575),  N 
Mass  ,  in  wooded  country,  near  the  N  H  line  NW 
of  Fitchburg,  settled  1753,  inc.  1764.  Wooden  and 
paper  products  are  made  here 
Winchester  (wln'chlstur,  win 'chfi'stur),  village  (pop. 
1,049),  SE  Ont ,  SE  of  Ottawa  It  has  woolen  and 
lumber  mills. 

Winchester  (wln'chlstur),  municipal  borough  (pop. 
22,970)  and  county  town,  Hampshire,  England,  on 
the  Itohen  and  SW  of  London.  It  was  the  Caer 
Went  of  the  Britons,  the  Venta  Belgarum  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  Wmteceaster  of  the  Saxons  The 
city  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  WESSEX, 
which  became  the  core  of  England  before  the 
Norman  Conquest  Winchester  has  memories  of 
Egbert  and  Alfred,  Edward  the  Elder  and  Harold 
It  was  a  center  of  art  and  learning  and,  though 
London  gradually  gained  political  ascendancy  after 
the  Conquest,  the  castle  at  Winchester  sheltered 
occasional  meetings  of  Parliament,  and  the  town 
continued  as  a  generator  of  culture  Through  a 
mistake  in  etymology,  Malory  identified  Winchester 
with  CAMBLOT  It  has  held  a  position  of  great  ec- 
clesiastical influence,  reflected  in  its  magnificent 
cathedral,  the  largest  Gothic  church  in  Europe 
Founded  (1079)  by  Bishop  Walkelin,  the  cathedral 
represents  many  architectural  periods.  Here  are 
buried  William  of  Wykeham,  Samuel  Wilberforce, 
Ixaak  Walton,  and  Jane  Austen  The  remains  of 
Wolvesey  Castle,  where  Queen  Mary  lived  in  1554, 
are  near  the  cathedral.  The  ruins  of  Hyde  Abbey 
are  in  another  part  of  the  eity,  Winchester  College, 
founded  by  William  of  Wykeham  and  chartered  by 
him  in  1382,  had  its  opening  ceremony  in  1394.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  English  public  schools. 
Winchester  (wto'chS'stor,  wln'chlstfor).  1  Town 
(pop.  8,482),  NW  Conn  ,  in  the  Litchfield  Hills; 


settled  c.1750,  inc.  1771.  It  includes  WINSTBD. 
S  City  (pop.  1,651),  co.  seat  of  Soott  co.,  W  central 
111.,  WSw  of  Springfield,  in  a  farm  area;  platted 
1830,  inc.  1843.  Here  Stephen  A.  Douglas  taught 
school,  and  Lincoln  made  his  first  speech  on  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  issue.  8  City  (pop,  5,303),  co 
seat  of  Randolph  co  ,  E  Ind.,  E.of  Muncie;  settled 
1819.  It  is  a  shipping  center  for  grain  and  live- 
stock and  manufactures  glass  products.  North- 
west of  the  city  are  ancient  Indian  earthworks 
4  City  (pop.  8,594),  co.  seat  of  Clark  co.,  N  central 
Ky ,  E  of  Lexington,  inc.  1793.  It  is  a  tobacco 
and  livestock  center  in  the  bluegrass  region.  In 
the  old  courthouse  Henry  Clay  made  his  last 
Kentucky  speech  The  city  is  the  site  of  Kentucky 
Wesleyan  College  and  of  the  mansion  and  grave  of 
Gov  James  A.  Clark  5  Town  (pop.  15,081),  E 
Mass,  N  of  Boston,  settled  1640,  inc.  1850. 
Leather  manufacture  is  the  chief  industry.  6  Town 
(pop  2,275),  extreme  SW  N  H  ,  on  the  Ashuelot, 
settled  1732,  inc.  1753  It  was  deserted  (1747-53) 
because  of  Indian  raids  There  is  an  airport 
T  Town  (pop  2,760),  oo  seat  of  Franklin  oo.,  S 
Term.,  WNW  of  Chattanooga;  founded  c.1814 
Near  by  is  Hundred  Oaks  Monastery  Dairy  farms 
and  clover  growing  are  important  in  the  area 
8  City  (pop  12,095),  N  Va  ,  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  WNW  of  Washington,  D.C.,  settled  1744 
near  an  Indian  village  in  Lord  Fairfax's  domain, 
me  as  a  town  1779,  as  a  city  1874  It  is  20  mi.  from 
the  northern  entrance  to  Skyline  Dnve  Winchester 
is  the  trade,  processing,  and  shipping  center  for  a 
farm  area  noted  for  apples:  hosiery  and  rubber 
products  are  made  George  Washington  began  his 
career  as  a  surveyor  here  Gen  Daniel  Morgan 
lived  here  and  is  buried  in  Mt  Hebron  Cemetery 
During  the  Civil  War  the  city  suffered  severely, 
changing  hands  many  times  The  courthouse  of 
Frederick  co  is  here  Places  of  interest  include  the 
old  First  Presbyterian  Church  (1790,  now  an  ar- 
mory) and  Shenandoah  Valley  Military  Academy 
(1764).  Winchester  is  the  birthplace  of  Richard 
E.  Byrd  and  of  Willa  Cather.  An  annual  apple- 
blossom  festival  is  held 

Winchester  College:  see  WINCHESTER,  England 
Winchilsea,  Anne  Finch,  countess  of  (wln'ohlsfi), 
1661-1720,  English  poet,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Kmgsmill  In  1684  she  mained  Heneage  Finch, 
who  became  (1712)  4th  earl  of  Wmohilaea  Her 
friendships  extended  to  the  foremost  literary  figures 
of  the  day,  such  as  Pope  and  Nicholas  Rowe  Her 
best-known  poems,  "The  Spleen"  and  "The  Pros- 
pect of  Death,"  written  in  imitation  of  Cowley, 
appeared  m  Charles  Gildon's  miscellany  in  1701, 
Miscellany  Poem*,  Written  by  a  Lady  followed  in 
1713  Wordsworth  later  pointed  out  that  her  use 
of  images  of  external  nature,  notably  m  her  poem 
"A  Nocturnal  Reverie,"  was  unique  in  her  own  day 
See  her  complete  poems  (with  introduction  by 
Myra  Reynolds,  1903)  and  selection  ed  by  J  M 
Murry  (1928). 

Winckelraann,  Johann  Joachim  (>6'han  yoa'khlm 
vlng'kulman),  1717-68,  German  classical  archaeolo- 
gist and  historian  of  ancient  art,  in  which  field  he 
was  a  noted  authority  A  convoit  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism in  1754,  he  went  to  Italy  the  following 
year.  There  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  study  m 
the  Vatican  Library  and  in  research  in  S  Italy 
His  chief  book  was  Oeschichte  der  Kunst  dea  Alter- 
tuma  [history  of  the  art  of  antiquity]  (1764)  He 
greatly  promoted  the  classic  revival  of  the  late 
18th  and  early  19th  cent 

Winckler,  Hugo  (hSo'go  vmg'klur),  1863-1913, 
German  Orientalist  A  professor  at  the  Umv  of 
Berlin,  he  was  notable  for  his  archaeological  work 
He  helped  to  excavate  the  Phoenician  city  of  Sidon, 
and  later  it  was  Winckler  who  in  excavations  at 
Boghazkeui  m  1906-7  discovered  the  cuneiform 
tablets  in  Hittite  (or  Kanesian),  which  added  much 
to  the  knowledge  of  Hittite  civilization. 
Wind  (wind),  river  rising  m  W  Wyoming  in  the 
Wind  River  Range  and  flowing  southeast  c  110  mi 
to  join  the  Popo  Agio  at  RIVERTON  and  form  the 
Bighorn  nver.  The  Wind  River  Diversion  Dam 
impounds  waters  for  the  Riverton  project 
wind,  flow  of  air  parallel  to  the  earth's  surface.  The 
direction  of  wind  is  indicated  by  a  wind  vane  (also 
called  weather  vane) ,  in  weather  bureau  stations 
the  vane  is  usually  connected  to  an  electrical  re- 
cording device.  A  wind  is  named  according  to  the 
point  of  the  compass  from  which  it  blows,  I  e  ,  the 
direction  toward  which  the  arrow  of  the  wind  vane 
points.  Wind  velocity  is  commonly  measured  by 
means  of  a  Robinson  cup  anemometer,  an  instru- 
ment with  three  or  four  small  hollow  metal  hemi- 
spheres set  so  that  they  catch  the  wind  and  revolve 
about  a  vertical  rod  An  electrical  device  records 
the  revolutions  of  the  cups  and  thus  the  velocity 
of  the  wind  A  scale  of  wind  velocity  was  devised 
(c  1805)  by  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Beaufort  of  the 
British  navy.  An  adaptation  of  the  Beaufort  scale 
is  used  by  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  it  employs 
numbers  from  0  to  12,  representing  calm,  light  air, 
breese  (slight,  gentle,  moderate,  fresh,  and  strong), 
gale  (moderate,  fresh,  strong,  and  whole),  storm, 
and  hurricane.  Zero  (calm)  is  a  wind  velocity  of 
less  than  1  mi.  per  hour  and  12  (hurricane)  repre- 
sents a  velocity  above  76  mi.  per  hour.  Over  some 
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area*  of  the  earth,  wind*  blow  predominantly  from 
one  direction  throughout  the  year;  over  other  areas, 
the  prevailing  direction  changes  with  the  seasons; 
over  still  others,  winds  are  so  vanable  from  day  to 
day  that  no  prevailing  direction  is  evident  These 
predominating  wind  directions,  more  pronounced 
in  some  regions  than  in  others,  are  indicative  of  the 
general  circulation  of  the  atmosphere.  This  general 
circulation  is  directly  related  to  the  generalised 
distribution  ot  atmospheric  pressure  over  the  earth's 
surface.  Around  the  equator  there  is  a  belt  of 
relatively  low  pressure  known  as  the  DOLDRUMS, 
where  the  heated  air  is  expanding  and  rising,  at 
about  lat  30°  N  and  8  there  are  belts  of  high  pres- 
sure known  as  the  HORSE  LATITUDES,  regions  of  de- 
scending air,  further  poleward,  near  lat  60°  N  and 
8,  are  belts  of  low  pressure,  where  the  POLAR  FRONT 
is  located  and  where  cyclonic  activity  is  at  a  maxi- 
mum; and  lastly,  there  are  the  polar  cap  of  high 
pressure  The  prevailing  wind  systems  of  the  earth 
blow  from  the  several  belts  of  high  pressure 
toward  adjacent  low  pressure  belts  Because  of  the 
earth's  rotation,  the  winds  do  not  blow  directly 
northward  or  southward  to  the  lower  pressure,  but 
are  deflected  to  the  right  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere and  to  the  left  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
in  accordance  with  Ferret's  law  The  wind  systems 
obtaining  are  the  TRADE  WINDS,  the  prevailing 
westerlies,  moving  outward  from  the  poleward  sides 
of  the  horse-latitude  belts  toward  the  60°  latitude 
belts  of  low  pressure  (from  the  southwest  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  from  the  northwest  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere),  and  the  polar  easterlies, 
blowing  outward  from  the  polar  caps  of  high  pres- 
sure and  toward  the  60°  latitude  belts  of  low  pres- 
sure This  zonal  pattern  of  winds  is  displaced 
northward  and  southward  seasonally,  because  of 
the  tilting  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  and  the  conse- 
quent migration  of  the  boltb  of  temperature  and 
pressure  In  addition,  it  is  considerably  modified 
by  the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  especially  in 
the  temperate  regions,  where  temperature  dif- 
ferences between  laud  and  water  are  greatest  In 
winter,  areas  of  high  pressure  tend  to  build  up  over 
cold  continental  land  masses,  while  vigorous  low- 
pressure  development  takes  place  over  the  adja- 
c  ent,  relatively  warm  oceans  Exactly  the  opposite 
conditions  obtain  during  the  summer,  although  to 
a  lesser  decree  These  contrasting  pressures  over 
land  and  water  areas  are  the  cause  of  MONSOON 
winds,  which  reverse  their  direction  with  the 
aoasons  Superimposed  upon  the  general  circula- 
tion of  winds  are  many  lease;  disturbances,  such  as 
the  extratropical  CYCLONE  (the  common  storm  of 
the  temperate  latitudes),  the  tropical  cyclone  or 
Hi  HRICANE,  und  the  TORNADO,  ea<  h  of  these  storms 
moves  generally  along  a  path  with  the  direction  of 
the  prevailing  winds,  but  within  itself  maintains  a 
circulatory  waul  pattern  of  its  own  Diurnal  heat- 
ing and  <  oohng  of  land  near  a  lake  or  ocean  of  fairlv 
constant  tomperatuie  causes  air  to  blow  toward 
the  relatively  warmer  land  in  the  daytime  (sea 
breeze)  and  toward  the  relatively  warmer  water  at 
night  (land  breeze)  These  breezes  are  shallow  and 
seldom  penetrate  far  inland  or  attain  high  velocity 
Similar  daily  changes  occur  on  mountain  slopes, 
the  air  in  the  valley  being  heated  and  expanded  so 
that  it  moves  up  the  slope  in  the  daytime,  the  cold 
air  settling  into  the  valley  at  night  Air  tends  to 
move  lengthwise  of  a  long  valley,  and  the  winds  in 
such  valleys  may  be  deflected  so  that  they  blow  at 
an  angle  to  their  normal  course  Friction  with 
the  earth's  surface,  eddies  caused  by  surface  ir- 
regularities, and  inequalities  of  heating  and  radia- 
tion with  consequent  convection  currents  tend  to 
reduce  wind  velocity  near  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  cause  winds  to  blow  in  gusts  In  animistic  re- 
ligions the  winds  are  connected  with  supernatural 
powers.  In  classical  mythology  Aeolus  is  the  con- 
troller of  the  winds.  The  various  winds,  Boreas, 
Zephyr,  Notus,  and  Argeates,  were  the  children  of 
Eos,  goddess  of  the  dawn,  and  her  husband  As- 
traeus,  the  Titan  See  also  CHINOOK,  CLIMATE, 

ROARINO  FORTIES.  SANDSTORM,  SIROCCO,  WEATHER 

See  William  Ferrel ,  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Winds 
(1898,  2d  ed  ,  1904) 

Windau.  Latvia  see  VENTHPUJS 

Windaus,  Adolf  (a'd61f  vm'dous),  1876-,  German 
chemist  He  was  professor  of  chemistry  and  di- 
rector of  the  chemistry  laboratories  at  the  Umv  of 
Gdttmgen  (1915-44).  For  his  research  on  sterols 
(higher  solid  alcohols),  especially  in  relation  to 
vitamins,  he  received  the  1928  Nobel  Prize  in 
Chemistry  He  later  discovered  and  prepared 
synthetically  vitamin  Da  (the  chief  antirachitic 
component  of  vitamin  D) 

Windber  (wmd'bur),  industrial  borough  (pop 
9,057).  SW  Pa,  in  the  Alleghemes  SE  of  Johns- 
town, laid  out  1897,  mo  1900  Coal,  brick,  lumber, 
and  beer  are  produced  here 

Wind  Cave  National  Park:  see  NATIONAL  PARKS  AMD 
MONUMENTS  (table) . 

Windelband,  Wilhelm  (vu'hSlm  vra'dulbant),  1848- 
1916,  German  philosopher  and  historian  of  philoso- 
phy. A  professor  of  philosophy  at  Freiburg, 
Strasbourg,  and  Heidelberg  successively,  he  wrote 
aflwtorvV  Philosophy  (1892),  which  was  trans, 
lated  into  English  in  1901. 
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Winder  (wta'dur),  city  (pop.  3,074),  co.  seat  of 
Barrow  co.,  N  Ga.,  ENE  Atlanta;  settled  as  Jug 
Tavern,  inc.  1893  as  Winder  It  is  a  farm  trade  and 
industrial  center,  with  textile  nulls 

Wittdennert  (wln'durmer).  largest  lake  in  England 
Lying  among  wooded  hills  near  Scafell  and  other 
mountains,  between  Lancashire  and  Westmorland, 
it  is  lOijj  mi  long,  210  ft.  deep,  and  about  a  mile 
wide.  It  is  fed  by  the  Rothay,  Brathay,  and  other 
small  streams  and  drained  by  the  Leven  to 
Morecambe  Bay.  Its  shores  are  indented  to  form 
little  bays,  and  it  has  seveial  islands  It  is  a  resort 
of  tourists  and  fishermen,  and  steamers  ply  regu- 
larly along  the  lake  Wmdermere  and  Ambleside 
are  towns  near  the  lake 

windflower:  see  ANBMONB  and  PASQUEFLOWER 

Wind  Gap,  industrial  borough  (pop.  1,377),  E  Pa , 
near  the  Delaware  NW  of  Easton;  inc  1893  Its 
industries  include  slate  quarries  and  silk  nulls 

Wmdham,  William  (wln'dum),  1750-1810.  English 
statesman  Wealthy  and  accomplished,  he  was  a 
friend  of  Samuel  Johnson,  Edmund  Burke,  and 
other  great  men  and  was  a  leading  Whig  He  was 
made  conservative  by  the  excesses  of  the  French 
Revolution  With  Burke  he  became  a  follower  of 
the  younger  William  Pitt  and  served  (1792-1801) 
as  secretary  at  war,  resigning  with  Pitt  when  the 
king  prevented  Catholic  Emancipation  He  was 
secretary  of  state  for  war  and  colonies  in  the 
"ministry  of  all  the  talents"  (1806-7)  under  Lord 
Grenville  His  influence  was  great,  but  his  career 
inconspicuous  See  his  diary  for  the  years  1784- 
1810  (ed  by  Mrs  H  Baring,  1866),  The  Windham 
Papert  (2  vols  ,  1913) 

Windham  (wln'dum)  1  Town  (pop  13,824),  E 
Conn  ,  ESE  of  Hartford,  me  1692  It  includes 
WILLIMANTIO  At  Wmdham  Center  (settled  c.1688) 
are  several  old  buildings  2  Town  (pop  2,381),  SW 
Maine,  NW  of  Portland,  settled  1737,  me  1762 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  state  reformatory.  John  A  An- 
drew was  born  m  Wmdham  See  F  H  Dole, 
Sketches  of  the  History  of  Windham,  Maine,  1734- 
f.9&5(1935) 

Windhoek  Mnt'hook),  town  (pop  14,930),  capital 
of  South- West  Africa  It  was  settled  (1890)  by  the 
Germans  There  is  a  dairy  industry,  and  near  by 
are  hot  springs 

wind  instrument,  in  music,  any  instrument  whose 
tone  is  produced  by  a  vibrating  column  of  air  In 
the  ORGAN  the  column  of  air  is  set  into  vibration  by 
mechanical  means  Others  are  blown  by  the  plaj  or 
and  are  divided  into  two  groups — the  wood  winds 
and  the  brass  winds  or  brasses  The  wood  winds 
include  the  FLUTE  family,  played  without  any  reed, 
the  CLARINET  family,  having  single-reed  mouth- 
pieces, and  the  OBOE  family,  having  double-reed 
mouthpieces  (see  also  RBED  INSTRUMENT)  The 
brass  winds  include  the  BUGLE,  CORNE  r,  OPHICLEIDE, 
TROMBONE,  TRUMPET,  and  TUBA  (all  of  which  have 
a  cup-ahaped  mouthpiece)  and  the  FRENCH  HORN 
(which  has  a  funnel-shaped  mouthpiece)  In  the 
brasses  the  lips  of  the  player  perform  the  func  tion 
of  reeds  The  BAGPIPE,  SARHUSOPHONE,  SAXHORN, 
and  SAXOPHONE  arc  hybrid  wind  instruments  The 
wind  passage  of  a  wind  instrument  is  called  the  bore 
and  may  be  conical  or  cylindrical,  its  flared  edge  is 
called  the  bell  See  Adam  Carse,  Musical  Wind  In- 
struments (1939) 

Windlschgratz  or  Wmdisch-Gratz,  Alfred,  Fiirst  zu 
(al'frat  ftlrst'  ts6o  vm'dlshgrPts') ,  1787-1862, 
Austrian  field  marshal  He  was  military  goxernor 
of  Bohemia  when,  in  March,  1848,  revolution 
broke  out  in  the  Hapsburg  empire  Given  com- 
mand in  Vienna,  he  crushed  the  insurrection  th^re, 
but  because  of  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  he  was 
sent  back  to  Bohemia  Meanwhile  Prague  had 
fallen  to  the  revolutionists,  and  Windischgratz's 
wife  and  eldest  son  had  been  killed  in  the  insur- 
rection Wmdischgratz  recaptured  (June,  1848) 
Prague  after  bombarding  it  and  set  up  a  military 
dictatorship  over  Bohemia  Vienna,  where  the 
revolutionists  had  again  taken  over,  was  also 
bombarded  into  submission  (Oct  ,  1848)  by 
Wmdischgratz  Together  with  Felix  zu  SCHWARZ- 
ENBERQ,  Wmdischgratz  engineered  the  abdication 
(Dec  2,  1848)  of  Emperor  Ferdinand  m  favor  of 
Francis  Joseph  He  was  removed  from  command 
in  1849  when  his  campaign  against  the  Hungarian 
revolutionists  was  checked  at  Godollo  He  later 
held  various  government  posts 

windmill,  apparatus  which  harnesses  wind  power  for 
a  variety  of  uses,  e  g  ,  pumping  water,  grinding 
corn,  driving  small  sawmills,  and  driving  dynamo 
machines  Probably  windmills  were  not  known  in 
Europe  before  the  12th  cent  ,  but  after  that  time 
they  were  a  familiar  landmark  in  Holland,  England, 
France,  and  Germany  The  typical  Dutch  wind- 
mill— also  called  the  tower  type  in  contrast  to  the 
German  or  pont  mill — has  a  huge  tower  of  stone, 
brick,  or  wood,  at  the  top  is  a  revolving  apparatus 
to  which  four  to  six  arms  are  attached  The  arms, 
20  to  40  ft.  long,  bear  sails  which  are  constructed  of 
light  wood  or  of  canvas  fastened  to  a  frame.  A 
small  fan  serves  as  a  rudder  to  keep  the  wheel  fac- 
ing the  wind  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  Ger- 
man mill  is  that  the  whole  structure  revolves  on  a 
central  post  Most  American  windmills  have  high 
towers  of  light  steel  girders,  at  the  top  is  a  wheel 
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with  many  sheet-metal  concave  and  "warped" 
vanes  (sails),  about  4  ft  long  The  wheel  is  kept 
automatically  facing  the  wind  by  a  broad  tail 
which  is  geared  to  the  pumping  shaft  As  a  source 
of  power  the  windmill  is  of  little  use  where  the  air  is 
generally  calm.  For  this  reason  a  supplementary 
source  of  power  is  often  necessary  Modern  wind- 
mills are  sometimes  used  on  farms  to  generate 
electricity 

Windom,  William  (wm'dum),  1827-91,  American 
statesman,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (1881,  1889- 
91),  b.  Waterford,  Ohio.  Ho  studied  law  at  Mt 
Vernon  (Ohio)  Academy  and  was  admitted  (1850) 
to  the  bar  He  was  (1852-55)  prosecuting  attorney 
of  Knox  co  ,  Ohio,  and  m  1855  no  moved  to  Wmona, 
Minn,  He  was  a  Republican  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  (1859-69)  and  of  the  Senate 
(1870-81, 1881-83)  Windom,  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  gold  standard,  resigned  his  seat  to  become 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  m  James  Garfield's  cabi- 
net, and  after  the  President's  death,  he  was  elected 
to  fill  his  own  unexpired  term  in  the  Senate  From 
1889  until  he  died,  Wmdom  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Benjamin  Harrison. 

Windom  (wm'dum),  city  (pop  2,807),  co  seat  of 
Cottonwood  co  ,  SW  Minn  ,  on  the  Des  Moines 
and  WSW  of  Mankato,  platted  1870,  me  as  a 
village  1875,  as  a  city  1920  It  is  a  farm  trade  center 

window,  in  architecture,  the  casement  or  sash, 
fitted  with  glass,  which  closes  an  opening  in  the 
wall  of  a  structure  for  admitting  light  and  air  It 
may  have  a  square,  round,  or  pointed  head,  may 
be  single,  double,  or  grouped,  and,  m  relation  to  the 
wall,  may  be  flush,  recessed,  or  projected  A  pro- 
jected window  is  called  a  bay  window  if  polygonal, 
a  bow  window  if  semicircular,  an  ORIEL  if  it  has 
corbeled  buck  or  stone  supports  A  mulhonod 
window  is  divided  by  slender  bars  into  panes,  when 
the  bars  radiate  from  the  center  of  a  circular  one  it 
is  called  a  wheel  and  takes  the  name  of  ROSE 
WINDOW  when  adorned  with  stained  glass  or  figure 
design  The  long,  narrow  window  of  the  English 
Perpendicular  Gothic  church  is  called  a  lancet,  a 
lunette  fills  a  somewhat  crescent-shaped  spare 
under  a  vaulted  intersection  high  upon  a  wall,  and  a 
fanlight  is  either  a  semicircular  transom,  usually 
over  an  entrance,  or  a  small  attic  window  (or  often 
a  pair  flanking  the  chimney),  both  characteristic  of 
the  American  colonial  Bt\le  A  French  window 
reaches  the  floor  and  has  double  casements  opening 
as  doors,  originated  in  France  in  the  late  Renais- 
sance, it  was  adopted  on  the  Continent  and  in  the 
Southern  states  in  America  The  double-hung 
sashes  (sliding  up  and  down  in  the  frame),  first 
used  m  Renaissance  England,  attained  wide  pop- 
ularity In  Spain  windows  are  frequently  most 
ornate,  with  stone  framework,  an  elaborate  head, 
and  a  decorative  iron  grille  In  Indian  and  Bj  zan- 
tme  windows  a  pierced  slab  of  marble  or  alabaster 
often  substitutes  for  glass  Moslems  used  ab»o  c  e- 
ment  frames  in  which  colored  glass  was  set  m 
brilliant  arabesques  Carved  and  turned  wood 
grilles  are  found  m  Syria  and  Egypt  In  China  and 
Japan  rice  paper,  protected  by  a  sliding  wooden 
shutter,  often  takes  the  place  of  glass  Shell,  also 
used  m  China,  was  emploj  ed  by  the  Romans,  as 
were  thin  panes  of  marble,  mica,  and  horn  In 
modern  arc  hitecture  windows  have  not  only  greatly 
increased  in  dwellings,  but  have  reached  a  point 
where  they  often  cover  the  exterior  walls  of  factories 
and  commercial  buildings  Steel  casements  and 
frames  permit  making  windows  much  larger 

windpipe  or  trachea  (tra'k6u),  membranous  and 
c  artilagmous  tube  about  4V£  in  long,  the  mam  air 
passage  of  the  respiratory  tract  of  vertebrates  Its 
walls  are  supported  by  fibrous  connective  tissue 
and  U-shaped  rings  of  cartilage  which  are  embed- 
ded in  the  connective  tissue  The  windpipe  lies  in 
front  of  the  esophagus  Extending  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  larynx,  it  divides  into  a  right  and  a  left 
bronchus  The  mucous  membrane  lining  helps  to 
keep  the  air  passage  free  from  impurities  Impor- 
tant nerves  and  blood  vessels  he  close  to  the  wind- 
pipe In  humans  the  windpipe  is  subject  to  infec- 
tion as  a  result  of  colds  The  air  tubes  of  insects 
and  some  other  arthropod  animals  are  also  called 
trachea 

Wind  River  Range  (wind),  part  of  the  Rocky  Mts  , 
W  Wyo  ,  running  southeastward  c  120  im  and 
constituting  part  of  the  Continental  Divide 
Gannett  Peak  (13,785  ft )  is  the  highest  point  in 
Wyoming,  others  in  the  range  are  Fremont  Peak 
(13,730  ft),  Mt  Helen  (13,600  ft),  Wind  River 
Peak  (c  13,500  ft ),  and  Alt  Hooker  (12,900  ft ) 
A  number  of  historic  passes  cross  these  mountains — 
South  Pans  at  the  southern  end  of  the  range, 
Washakie  Pass,  Indian  Pass  (alt  12,130  ft)  near 
Fremont  Peak,  Green  River  Pass  (alt  12,222  ft ), 
Union  Pass  (alt  9,210  ft),  and  Togwotee  Pass 
(alt  9,658  ft )  at  the  northern  end  of  the  range 

Windsor  (wln'zur),  family  name  of  the  royal  house 
of  Great  Britain  The  name  WETTIN,  family  name 
of  Albert  of  Saxo-Coburg-Gotha,  consort  of  Queen 
Victoria,  was  changed  to  the  present  name  by 
George  V  in  1917  and  adopted  by  all  members  of 
the  family 

Windsor,  Edward,  duke  of.  see  EDWARD  VIII,  king 
of  England 
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Windsor,  Wftffls  Wsrfleld,  duchess  of,  1894-.  Amen- 
can-born  English  duchess,  christened  Bessie  Wallia 
Warfield  In  1914  she  made  her  social  debut  in 
Baltimore,  and  in  1916  she  married  Earl  Winfield 
Spencer,  Jr  ,  a  naval  lieutenant,  from  whom  she  was 
divorced  in  1927  The  next  year  she  married  Ernest 
Aldnch  Simpson,  an  American-born  London  busi- 
nessman She  belonged  to  a  small  coterie  to  which 
the  prince  of  Wales  became  attached  The  friend- 
ship between  Mrs  Simpson  and  the  heir  to  the 
throne  continued  after  the  prince  of  Wales  became 
EDWARD  VIII  In  Oct  ,  1936,  Mrs  Simpson  ob- 
tained a  divorce  decree  nisi  Rumors  of  a  projected 
mamage  of  Edward  and  Mrs  Simpson  preceded 
the  crisis  of  Doc  ,  1936,  which  resulted  in  the  abdi- 
cation of  Edward  On  April  27,  1937,  the  Simpson 
divorce  became  final,  and  Mrs  Simpson  legally 
changed  her  name  to  Walhs  Warfield  On  June  3 
she  married  Edward,  now  duke  of  Windsor  By 
special  letters  patent  it  was  provided  that  the 
duchess  of  Windsor  should  not  share  her  husband's 
royal  rank 

Windsor  (wm'zur)  1  Town  (pop  3,436),  N  N.S  , 
NW  of  Halifax  and  on  the  Avon,  at  its  mouth  on  an 
arm  of  Mmas  Basin  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  It  is  a 
port,  shipping  g>p»um,  anhydrite,  and  limestone 
from  adjacent  quarries,  it  manufactures  clothing, 
furniture,  and  fertilizers  The  town  was  founded 
(1703)  by  the  I<reu<h,  who  built  dikes,  and  was 
called  Piziquid  until  1764,  when  the  name  was 
changed  to  Windsor  Fort  Piziquid,  later  known  as 
Fort  Edward,  fell  (1750)  to  the  Bntioh  and  was 
important  in  the  expulsion  (1765)  of  the  Acadians 
Kuig's  College,  the  first  English  university  m 
Canada,  was  founded  here  in  1789  It  was  re- 
moved (1923)  to  Halifax,  as  part  of  Dalhousie 
Umv  A  monument  commemorates  the  first 
agricultural  fair  in  Canada,  held  here  in  1765 
Haliburton  Memorial  Museum,  opened  in  1940,  is 
the  former  home  of  Thomas  Chandler  Haliburton 
1  City  (pop  105,311),  S  Ont ,  on  the  Detroit  river 
opposite  Detroit,  Muh  ,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected bv  bridge,  tunnel,  and  ferries  It  is  an  im- 
portant industrial  center,  with  automobile  plants, 
steel  mills,  distilleries,  and  chemical  industries  It  is 
the  seat  of  Assumption  College,  affiliated  with  the 
Umv  of  Western  Ontario  In  1935  the  suburbs 
East  Windsor,  Sandwich,  and  Walkerville  were 
merged  with  Windsor  3  Town  (pop  3,368),  SE 
Que  ,  on  the  St  Francis  and  NNW  of  Sherbrooke, 
me  1899  It  has  pulp,  paper,  and  lumber  mills  and 
dairying  Until  1899  it  was  called  Windsor  Mills 

Windsor  or  New  Windsor,  municipal  borough  (pop 
20,287),  Berkshire,  England,  on  the  Thames  In 
Elizabethan  times  about  70  inns  enlivened  tho 
town,  and  at  least  one  was  mentioned  in  Shakspore 
Nell  Gwyn  and  Jane  Seymour  li\ed  in  Windsor, 
and  their  residences  are  still  points  of  interest  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  built  the  town  hall,  and  Gnu- 
ling  Gibbons  did  nnu  h  of  the  wood  carving  in  tho 
Church  of  St  John  the  Baptist  The  real  impor- 
tance of  the  town  has  alwav  s  been  connected  with 
Windsor  Castle,  the  chief  residence  of  English 
rulers  since  William  the  Conqueror  The  castle 
was  improved  and  rebuilt  by  successive  sovereigns 
Edward  lit  erected  the  Round  Tower,  and  Edward 
IV  began  the  construction  of  St  George's  Chapel, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  churches  of  England, 
where  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  are  installed  with 
medieval  ceremony  In  ith  vaults  are  buried 
several  of  Kngland's  kings  Some  of  tho  vaults  are 
now  used  as  bombproof  shelters  and  storage  for  art 
treasures,  national  archives,  and  museum  collec- 
tions The  <  astle  proper  lies  in  the  Home  Park,  and 
beyond  it,  separated  by  tho  Long  Walk,  tree-lined, 
is  tho  Great  Park  In  Frogmore,  the  ro\  al  mauso- 
leum, are  buried  Queen  Victoria  and  the  prince 
consort  On  the  castle  grounds  is  a  large  lake, 
Virginia  Water  See  W  H  St  John  Hope, 
Windsor  Castle  (1913) 

Windsor.  1  Town  (pop  1,811),  N  Colo  ,  N  of  Den- 
ver, me  1890  It  has  a  beet-sugar  factory  2  Town 
(pop  10,068),  N  Conn  ,  where  the  Farmington 
joins  the  Connec  tu  ut  Windsor  was  settled  in  1633 
under  William  Holmes,  sent  bv  the  Plymouth 
Colony,  this  was  the  first  English  settlement  in 
Comie<  ticut  A  state  experiment  station  (mainly 
for  tobacco)  and  old  buildings  are  in  the  town 
Loomis  School  for  boys  is  in  Windsor  3  City 
(pop.  1,005),  central  III  ,  W  of  Mattoon,  in  a  farm 
region,  me  1865  4  City  (pop  2,373),  W  Mo  ,  SE 
of  Kansas  City,  m  a  farm  and  coal  region ,  settled 
1855,  me  1873  Shoes  are  made  here  5  Town  (pop 
1,747),  co.  seat  of  Bertie  <o  ,  NE  N  C  ,  between 
Albemarle  Sound  and  the  Roanoke  river,  in  a  to- 
bacco, lumber,  peanut,  cotton,  and  corn  area, 
settled  1721,  me  1776  6  Borough  (pop  1,108), 
York  co  ,  SE  Pa  ,  near  York,  m<  1905  7  Town 
(pop  4,165),  SE  Vt  ,  on  the  Connecticut,  chartered 
by  Wentworth  (N  H  )  1761  arid  by  New  York  1772, 
settled  1764  The  convention  that  adopted  a  con- 
stitution and  organized  Vermont  as  an  independent 
state  (under  that  name)  was  held  here  in  July, 
1777,  and  in  1778  Vermont's  first  legislature  met  in 
the  town  The  Old  Constitution  House  was  re- 
stored as  an  inn  Asber  Benjamin  lived  here  and 
designed  several  houses  Machinery  and  foundry 
and  rubber  products  are  made  here  The  state 
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prison  is  in  the  town  See  H  8  Wardner,  The 
Birthplace  of  Vermont  (1927) 
Windsor  Castle:  see  WINDSOR,  Berkshire,  England. 
Windsor  Locks,  town  (pop  4,347),  N  Conn  ,  on  the 
Connecticut  above  Windsor,  mo.  1854.  The  old 
town  (settled  1663)  developed  industrially  after  a 
canal,  with  locks,  was  built  (1829)  around  the 
rapids  here  Paper  tissues  are  among  its  products. 
Windthorst,  Ludwig  (irotMkhvmt'horat),  1812-91, 
German  statesman  As  leader  of  the  Catholic 
Center  party,  he  became  the  foremost  opponent  of 
Bismarck  m  the  KULTURKAMPF  Remarkable  for 
his  wit  and  parliamentary  skill,  he  ultimately  In- 
duced Bismarck  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Church 

wind  tunnel,  apparatus  for  studying  the  effect  of 
an  airstream  on  certain  objects  The  objects  to  be 
tested  are  held  by  a  balancing  device  in  the  wind 
tunnel,  and  an  observer  can  determine  the  path  of 
air  about  them,  the  aerodynamic  forces  exerted 
upon  them,  and  their  reactions  to  those  forces  The 
wind  tunnel  includes  power  and  wmd-propelhng 
elements,  a  test  chamber,  and  an  observation 
booth  The  object  to  be  tested  is  held  by  the  bal- 
ance in  a  specified  position  in  the  test  chamber 
while  the  wind  forces  and  reactions  are  observed 
through  ports  and  on  recording  gauges  m  the  ob- 
servation booth  Wind  tunnels  are  indispensable 
to  the  designing  and  testing  of  modern  aircraft 
Windward  Channel,  ocean  passage,  c  55  mi  wide, 

between  Cuba  and  Haiti 

Windward  Islands,  southern  group  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles  in  the  West  Indies,  curving  generally  S 
from  the  Leeward  Islands  toward  NE  Venezuela 
Ex<  hiding  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Tobago,  which 
are  in  the  region  but  are  not  part  of  the  group,  the 
Windward  Islands  consist  of  French  MARTINIQUE 
and  tho  British  Windward  Islands  colony  (821  sq 
mi,  pop  251,285  The  British  islands  comprise  the 
colonies  of  DOMINICA,  SAINT  LUCIA,  SAINT  VIN- 
CENT, and  GRENADA  The  Grenadines,  an  archi- 
pelago of  tiny  islands  strung  out  between  St 
Vincent  and  Grenada,  are  divided  administratively 
between  them  Of  volcanic  origin,  tho  islands  are 
generally  rugged,  mountainous,  and  well  forested, 
and  they  have  many  streams  and  lakes  With  an 
equable  climate,  ample  rainfall,  and  rich  soil,  they 
produce  a  variety  of  agricultural  crops  (and  b>- 
products)  for  export — cacao,  sugar,  sea-island  cot- 
ton, arrowroot,  rum,  spices,  limes  and  lime  prod- 
ucts, logwood,  and  hides  The  deep  and  sheltered 
harbors  encourage  considerable  intensland  com- 
merce Largely  Negro  in  population,  with  some 
admixture  of  Canb,  Portuguese,  and  East  Indian, 
the  islands  are  ruled  by  a  small  percentage  of  white 
families,  chiefly  British  The  culture  varies  from 
island  to  island,  but  the  French  influence  is  gen- 
erally strong  and  many  inhabitants  speak  French 
patois  For  some  time  after  their  discovery  by 
Columbus,  the  Windward  Islands  were  largely  ig- 
nored and  loft  to  their  aboriginal  inhabitants,  the 
Canhs  But  m  the  early  17th  cent  colonization 
was  undertaken  by  the  English  and  French,  settle- 
ments and  sovereignty  overlapped  Tho  long 
struggle  for  dominance  in  the  islands  was  a  part  of 
the  world-wide  Anglo-French  conflict  Two  im- 
portant naval  battles  were  fought  m  the  region — in 
1782  Admiral  Rodney  defeated  the  French  Ad- 
miral de  Grasbe  off  St  Lucia,  and  in  1797  the  Span- 
ish allies  of  the  French  were  defeated  by  the  British 
off  St  Vincent  (in  this  battle  Nelson  distinguished 
himself)  The  individual  islands  wore  taken  and  re- 
taken by  the  opposing  forces  In  18 15  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  confirmed  the  present  ownership 
wine,  alcoholic  beverage  made  by  tho  HI.RMENTATION 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape  Wines  are  distinguished 
by  color,  flavor,  bouquet  or  aroma,  and  alcoholic 
content  and  are  classified  as  natural  or  fortified, 
sweet  or  dry,  still  or  sparkling,  the  differences  de- 
pending on  tho  variety  of  grape,  climate,  location 
and  soil  of  vineyards,  treatment  of  the  grapes  be- 
fore and  at  the  time  of  vintage,  methods  of  manu- 
facture, and  after-handling  For  red  wines  the  en- 
tire crushed  grape  is  utilized,  for  white  wines,  the 
juice  only  In  a  natural  wme  all  the  ah  ohol  present 
has  been  produced  by  fermentation  In  a  fortified, 
or  brandied,  wine,  further  alcohol  has  been  added 
or  induced  Light  wines,  e  g  ,  claret,  Burgundy, 
sauterne,  and  hock,  containing  from  7  to  15  percent 
alcohol  are  natural  wines  Typical  fortified  wines 
such  as  sherry,  port,  Madeira,  and  Malaga  vary  in 
alcoholic  strength  from  16  to  36  percent  In  dry 
wines  all  or  moat  of  the  sugars  have  been  fermented 
away  Natural  effervescent  or  sparkling  wmos, 
bottled  while  still  fermenting,  retain  a  quantity  of 
CARBON  DIOXIDB  CHAMPAGNE  is  the  standard 
sparkling  wme,  but  many  light  wines,  Burgundy, 
Moselle,  Asti,  and  others,  are  frequently  rendered 
effervescent  Carbonated  wines  are  artificially 
charged  In  natural-wine  making  the  grapes  are 
gathered  when  fully  ripe  (sometimes,  as  for  sau- 
terne,  when  overripe)  Mechanical  extraction  of  the 
must  or  juice  is  displacing  treading  For  red  wines 
the  must  is  fermented  with  the  skins  and  pips, 
from  which  the  newly  formed  alcohol  extracts 
coloring  matter  and  tannin  Fermentation  starts 
when  wine  yeasts  (Saccharomycea  ellipaoideus) , 
existing  on  the  skins  of  ripe  grapes,  come  in  contact 


with  the  must  It  may  take  from  a  few  days  to 
several  weeks,  according  to  the  temperature  and 
the  amount  of  yeast  present  or  introduced  When 
the  new  wine  has  become  still  and  fairly  clear,  it 
is  run  off  into  large  casks,  where  it  undergoes  a 
complicated  series  of  chemical  processes  including 
oxidation,  precipitation  of  proteids,  and  formation, 
of  esters  which  create  a  characteristic  bouquet 
The  wine  is  periodically  fined  (clarified),  then 
racked  into  smaller  casks.  After  some  months,  or 
for  certain  wines  several  years,  the  wine  is  ripe  for 
bottling  The  very  rare,  superfine  natural  wines 
made  in  good  vintage  years  from  perfect  grapes  of 
the  better  varieties  and  possessing  the  unaccount- 
able quality  which  vintners  call  "breed"  are  pro- 
duced in  commercial  quantities  in  limited  areas  of 
the  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  regions  in  France,  of 
the  Rhino  valley  m  Germany,  and  around  Tokaj, 
Hungary  (see  TOKAY)  The  fine  SHERRY  of  Spam 
and  PORT  of  Portugal  are  superior  fortified  wines 
Champagne  is  the  only  superfine  sparkling  wine 
So  ancient  that  its  origin  is  unknown ,  wme  is  men- 
tioned in  early  Egyptian  inscriptions  and  m  the 
literature  of  many  lands.  The  term  wme  is  also 
applied  to  alcoholic  beverages  made  from  plants 
other  than  the  grape,  e  g  ,  elderberry  wme,  dande- 
lion wme 

French  Wine  France  is  noted  as  the  greatest 
wine-producing  area  in  the  world,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  and  has  developed  superfine  natural 
still  wines  and  the  finest  sparkling  wine — cham- 
pagne Tho  department  of  Bordeaux  furnishes  red 
wine  known  as  claret  and  white  wine,  both  dry  ex- 
cept for  sautorne  The  best-known  Bordeaux  wines 
are  M£doc  (red),  classified  and  known  by  the  vine- 
yard names,  as  Chateau  Lafite,  Chateau  Margaux, 
Chateau  Latour,  graves  (red  or  white),  sauterne 
(white),  sweet,  made  from  overupe  grapes  and  in- 
cluding the  noted  Chateau  Yquem,  and  St  Emi- 
hon-Poraerol  Burgundy  wines,  red  and  white, 
have  more  body  than  the  Bordeaux  Connoisseurs 
prize  the  Burgundies  of  the  C6te  d'Or,  especially 
the  white  Montrachet,  and  rod  Clos  Vougoot  and 
Romanfo  The  Chabhs  area  produces  fine,  white 
Burgundy  Good  wines  aie  made  in  the  Loire 
valley  (Vouvray),  the  Rhone  valley  (Hermitage), 
Alsace,  and  the  Jura  mts  A  great  quantity  of  or- 
dinaiy  wine  is  produced  in  S  France,  much  of  it 
made  into  vermouth,  distilled  into  brandy,  or  used 
for  blending 

Grrman  wina  Fine  Gorman  wines  are  generally 
light,  dry,  white  wines  made  from  the  Riesling 
grape  and  characterized  by  a  fresh,  flowery  bou- 
quet Hock,  corruption  of  Hochhoimcr,  is  an  Eng- 
lish term  applied  to  all  Rhino  wines  The  best 
white  hocks  are  from  the  Rhomgau  They  include 
lohanmsberger,  RUdoHheimer,  and  Hoohheimer 
liheinhessen  wines  are  full-bodied  but  shorter- 
lived,  Nierstemer  and  Liebfraunnlch  are  the  best 
known  The  third  Rhine  district,  the  Palatinate, 
produces  sweeter,  less  dintmguishod  wines  Rhine 
wines  were  formerly  matured  for  many  years  in 
huge  casks  like  the  classic  Heidelberg  Tun,  but  arc 
now  aged  in  small  casks  for  not  more  than  three 
years  The  most  northern  viticultural  area  in  the 
world,  situated  along  the  Moselle  river  and  its 
tributaries  the  Saar  and  the  liuwor,  furnishes  ex- 
tremely light,  delicate  wines  Moselle  wines  are 
drawn  off  into  gieen  bottles,  Rhino  wines  into 
brown  Other  good  wines  are  made  m  Baden  and 
in  Bavaria,  noted  for  Stem  wine 
Italian  wine  Italy  is  the  second  wine-producing 
country  in  the  world,  but  few  of  its  wines  are  of  ex- 
port quality  Italian  wines  arc  frequently  named 
for  the  grape  rather  than  for  the  region  of  origin, 
hence  a  wine  excellent  m  one  locality  may  be  in- 
ferior in  another  Tho  best  known  is  Chianti,  red 
or  white,  and  properly  a  Tuscan  wine  From  Cam- 
pania come  the  esteemed  Lachryma  Christi,  Capri 
wines,  and  Falerno,  descendant  of  Horace's  Faler- 
niari  Sicily  makes  Marsala,  a  sweet,  amber-colored 
wine,  usually  fortified,  and  traditionally  a  favorite 
with  the  enlisted  men  of  tho  British  navy 
American  wine  Excellent  wines  arc  made  in  the 
United  States,  although  some  American  vintners 
have  been  satisfied  with  quantity  production  and 
with  imitations  of  foreign  wines  Most  American 
wines  are  blends  Tho  chief  vine-producing  area, 


California,  makes  European-type  wines  from 
grapes  of  the  Old  World  species,  Vitis  mm/era 
Eastern  wines,  most  of  them  from  New  York  state 


jpecially  the  Finger  Lakes  region — are  made 
from  native  grapes  such  as  Concords,  Catawbas, 
and  the  southern  ncuppernong  See  H  Warner 
Allen,  The  Wines  of  France  (1924),  Allan  Taylor, 
What  Everybody  Wants  to  Know  about  Wine  (1934) , 
Frank  Schoonmaker  and  Tom  Marvel,  American 
Wines,  (1941),  Andr6  Simon,  A  Wtne  Primer 
(1946).  W  V  CruesH,  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Wine  Making  (2d  ed  ,  1946) 

Winebrenner,  John  (wln'br8*nar),  1797-1860, 
American  minister,  founder  of  the  CHURCHES  OF 
GOD  m  NORTH  AMERICA,  b  Maryland  In  1820  he 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  His  evangelistic  meth- 
ods aroused  antagonism,  in  1828  he  was  excluded 
from  his  denomination.  Winebrenner  traveled  as 
an  evangelistic  preacher,  sotting  up  independent 
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churches.  In  1830  he  and  a  group  of  preachers 
organised  the  General  Eldership  of  the  Church  of 
God  His  followers  were  sometimes  called  Wine- 
brennerians. 

Wineland:  see  VINLA.ND. 

Wines,  Enoch  Cobb,  1806-79,  American  clergyman 
and  prison  reformer,  b  Hanover,  N  J  After  a 
varied  career  as  a  schoolmaster  and  preacher  ho 
became  (1861)  secretary  of  the  Prison  Association 
of  New  York  and  began  his  most  important  work 
His  noted  Report  on  the  Prisons  and  Reform/atones 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  (1867)  was  partly 
responsible  for  the  wave  of  prison  reform  in  the 
19th  cent. 

Winfleld.  1  Town  (pop  1,662),  NW  Ala  ,  WNW  of 
Birmingham,  m  a  farm  area  It  has  a  textile  mill 
2  City  (pop  9,506),  co  seat  of  Cowley  co  ,  S  Kan- 
sas, on  the  Walnut  and  SSE  of  Wichita,  laid  out 
1870,  me  1872  It  is  a  rail  and  trade  center  in  a 
rich  agricultural,  stock-raising,  and  oil-producing 
area  and  owns  its  gas  and  power  utilities  South- 
western College  (Methodist,  coeducational,  opened 
1886)  and  a  junior  college  are  here  Wmfield  is  the 
site  of  the  county  fair  Near  by  is  tho  state  school 
for  the  teoblo-mmdod 

Winfnd:  soo  BONH-AC&,  SAINT. 

Wmgate,  Orde  Charles  (6rd),  1903-44,  British  gen- 
eral Born  in  the  Himalayas,  ho  was  educated  at 
Charterhouse  and  Woolwich  Military  Academy 
Wingato  served  with  the  Sudan  defense  force 
(1928-33)  and  on  special  duty  in  Palestine  (1936- 
39)  It  was  in  Palestine  that  he  first  used  guerrilla 
tactics  against  Arabs  attempting  to  cut  the  Haifa 
pipeline  In  the  Second  World  War,  although  only 
a  major,  he  commanded  (1941)  tho  British  and 
native  troops  who  ousted  tho  numerically  superior 
Italians  from  Ethiopia  and  restored  Emperor  Haile 
Selassie  to  his  throne  Called  to  India  and  raised 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier  in  1942,  Wmgate  trained 
and  led  a  force  of  i  aiders  into  Japanese-held  Burma 
for  a  peiiod  of  seven  months  (1943)  He  was  made 
a  major  general  and  placed  in  command  of  a  larger 
army,  which  was  flown  into  Burma,  but  he  was 
killed  in  an  airplane  accident  two  weeks  after  this 
operation  began  A  colorful  personality  and  an  un- 
oithodox  campaigner,  Wmgate  demonstrated  the 
effectiveness  and  practicality  of  jungle  guerrilla 
warfare  by  Western  troops  See  Charles  Rolo, 
Wwfjate's  Haiders  (1944),  W  G  Burchett,  Win- 
gate't  Phantom  Army  (1946) 

Wmgham  (wmg'am),  town  (pop  2,030),  S  Ont  ,  on 
the  Maitland  nver  and  Nh.  of  Godench  It  has 
tanneries  and  flour  and  woodworking  mills,  and 
manufactures  stoves  and  furnaces 

wings,  the  *  LIGHT  organs  of  the  BIKD,  the  BAT,  and 
the  INSECT  Birds'  wings  are  feathered  There  is 
much  variation  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  wings, 
and  the  number  of  primaries  and  sec  ondaries  (the 
principal  flight  feathers)  also  varies  Some  birds 
have  wings  whu  h  enable  them  to  rise  suddenly  and 
quickly  from  tho  ground,  some  birds'  wmgs  are 
adapted  for  soaring  flight,  other  birds  move  their 
wings  constantly,  the  speed  of  the  movement 
varying  in  different  spec  ics  Among  msec  ts  tho 
number,  the  kind,  and  the  venation  (character  of 
veins)  of  the  wings  is  a  basis  for  classific  at  ion 

Wimsk  (wtntsk',  wt'ntsk),  river  of  N  Ontario,  issuing 
from  Wiimk  Lake  and  flowing  300  mi  N  and  NE 
to  Hudson  Bay  at  Weenusk,  or  Wmiski 

Wink,  cit>  (pop  1,945),  W  Texas,  S  of  the  N  Mex 
line  and  N  of  the  Pecos,  in  an  oil  area,  me  1928 

Wmkelried,  Arnold  von  (ar'ndlt  fiin  vlng'kulrot), 
d  1386,  Swiss  hero,  whose  action  at  the  battle  of 
Sempach  (July  9,  1386)  is  credited  in  legend  with 
the  Swiss  defeat  of  the  Austrians  under  Duke 
Leopold  Ac  cording  to  the  legend,  which  is  upheld 
by  some  historians,  after  the  Swiss  had  failed  to 
break  through  the  Austrian  ranks  and  the  battle 
had  reached  a  critical  stage,  Wmkelried  of  Unter- 
walden  threw  himself  against  tho  Austrian*}  and, 
gathering  all  the  spears  within  his  reac  h  against 
his  breast,  fell  dead,  having  made  an  opening  m 
the  enemy  ranks  through  which  his  compatriots 
rushed  to  victory  There  has  been  considerable 
discussion  legardmg  the  truth  of  this  legend,  and 
m  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  cent  tho  debate  was 
refeired  to  facetiously  as  "tho  second  battle  of 
Sempach  "  In  1886  a  monument  to  Wmkelned 
was  erected  on  the  battlefield 

Wmkler,  village  (pop  1,164),  S  Man,  SW  of 
Winnipeg,  m  a  mixed  farming  region 

Winnebago  (wmTba'g6),  village  (pop  1,992),  S 
Minn  ,  N  of  Blue  Earth,  in  a  farm  and  dairy  region, 
settled  before  1865 


Winnebago,  Lake,  c  28  mi  long  and  10J^  mi  at  its 
widest  point,  E  Wis  ,  largest  in  the  state  The  Fox 
river  enters  at  Oshkosh  and  leaves  at  Menasha, 
Fond  du  Lac  is  at  the  south  end 

Wmnebftgo  Indians,  tribe  of  North  American  In- 
dians of  the  Siouan  linguistic  stock  When  Father 
Jean  Nicolet  discovered  (1634)  them  the  Wmne- 
bago lived  in  E  Wisconsin,  from  Green  Bay  to  Lake 
Winnebago  Except  for  a  war  with  the  Illinois 
(1671)  and  one  with  the  Ojibwa  (1827),  the  Winne- 
bago generally  were  peaceful  towards  their  neigh- 
bors such  as  the  Menommee,  the  Sac  and  Fox,  and 
the  Ottawa  Tho  Winnebago  traded  with,  and 
were  staunch  supporters  of,  the  French  After  the 
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fall  of  French  power,  however,  they  allied  them- 
selves with  the  British;  they  fought  against  the 
colonists  in  the  American  Revolution  and  in  the 
War  of  1812.  The  Wmnebago  clandestinely  partic- 
ipated m  the  Black  Hawk  War  (1832)  After 
numerous  hardships,  including  a  war  with  the 
Sioux  (1862),  and  much  loss  of  population  the  Wm- 
nebago finally  settled  on  reservations  in  Nebraska 
and  Wisconsin  In  1843  they  numbered  some 
4,500,  but  today  they  number  some  2,800  Wmne- 
bago culture  was  of  the  Eastern  Woodlands  atea 
with  some  Plains  area  traits  Their  many  cere- 
monies were  elaborate,  e  g  ,  the  buffalo  dance  held 
in  the  spring  and  the  winter  feast  See  Paul  Radm, 
The  Wmnebago  Tribe  (1923) 

Winnemucca  (wmlmu'ku),  uty  (pop  2,485),  co 
seat  of  Humboldt  co  ,  N  Nev  ,  on  the  Humboldt, 
me  1917  Founded  in  1850  a&  a  trading  post  c  ailed 
French  Ford,  it  was  renamed  in  1808  and  became 
the  center  of  a  ranching  and  silver-mining  area 
Winner,  Septimus,  1827-1902,  American  song 
writer,  who  used  the  pseudonym  Alue  Hawthorne 
He  wrote  Jsisten  to  the  Mocking  Bird  and  Whispering 
Hope  See  C  E  Claghorn,  The  Mocking  Bird  (1937) 
Winner,  city  (pop  2,420),  co  seat  of  Tnpp  co  ,  S 
S  Dak  ,  SHE  of  Piorro,  founded  after  1908  when  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Rosebud  Indian  Reservation 
was  opened  to  white  settlement  It  is  a  (shipping 
and  trade  ( enter  for  a  farm  region 
Winnetka  (wmcVku),  residential  village  (pop 
12,430),  NE  111 ,  north  suburb  of  Chicago,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  m<  1809 

Winnetka  plan-  see  PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION 
Wmnfleld,  town  (pop  4,512),  parish  seat  of  Winn 
parish,  N  central  La  ,  NNW  of  Aloxandna,  in  a 
pine-woods  region,  me  1855  Near  by  are  salt 
mines  and  lime&tone  quarries  It  is  the  birthplace 
of  Huey  Long 

Winnipeg  (wf'nlpe'g),  tity  (pop  229,045),  provincial 
capital,  SE  Man  ,  on  the  Red  River  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Assmibome,  S  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  SE  of 
Lake  Manitoba,  me  1873  It  is  the  largest  city  of 
the  Prairie  Provs,  and  one  of  the  world's  largest 
wheat  markets  A  railroad,  common  lal,  industrial, 
aud  distribution  center,  it  has  an  airport,  railroad 
shops,  gram  elevators,  stoc  kvards,  meat-packing 
plants,  floxir  mills,  automobile  assembly  plants,  and 
varied  manufactures  1I>  droplet  tru  power  is 
brought  to  the  city  from  a  h\  droelet  trit  station  on 
the  Winnipeg  river  The  city's  histor>  reflects  the 
history  of  early  French  and  British  explorers  and 
fur  traders  Verendrye  here  built  (1738)  Fort 
Rouge,  and  other  posts  were  built  in  the  Red 
River  region,  which  was  fiercely  contested  later  by 
the  North  West  Company  and  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  The  conflict  reached  its  height  in  the 
struggle  over  the  RED  RIVER  SETTLEMENT  The 
two  companies  were  merged  in  1821,  and  Fort 
Gibraltar,  an  old  post  of  the  North  West  Company 
on  the  site  of  Winnipeg,  became  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Companv  post,  Fort  Garry  (see  GARRY,  FORT), 
whu  h  was  important  in  traffic  on  the  Red  River, 
connecting  with  the  settlements  in  present  North 
Dakota  Settlement  grew  up  around  the  post,  and 
Winnipeg  came  into  being  in  the  1800s  and  grew 
rapidly  after  the  arrival  ( 1 88 1 )  of  the  railroad  The 
Umv  of  Manitoba  (see  MANITOBA,  UNi\ER8tTY 
Of)  is  here,  as  are  the  provincial  government  build- 
ings, a  civic  auditorium,  and  the  rums  of  Fort 
Garry  St  Boniface,  just  opposite,  is  connected  by 
bridges  over  the  Red  River 

Winnipeg,  river  of  W  Ontario  and  SE  Manitoba, 
issuing  from  the  north  end  of  Lake  of  the  Woods  and 
flowing  200  mi  in  a  winding  course  generally  north- 
west through  several  lakes  to  the  southeast  end  of 
Lake  Winnipeg  Rapids  on  its  lower  course  have 
hydroelectric  stations  Its  pnnc  ipal  tributary  is  the 
English  river  The  Winnipeg  was  first  traveled  by 
sons  of  Verendrye  and  was  much  used  by  explorers 
and  fur  traders 

Winnipeg,  Lake,  area  9,398  sq  mi  ,  250  mi  long  and 
65  uu  wide,  S  central  Man  ,  N  of  Winnipeg  It  is 
a  remnant  of  glat  lal  Lake  Agassiz  It  receives  the 
Red,  Winnipeg,  and  Saskatc  hewan  nveis  and  lesser 
streams  and  is  drained  NE  by  the  Nelson  to  Hudson 
Bay  There  are  valuable  pulp,  timber,  and  fishing 
resources,  and  several  summer  resorts  are  on  its 
shores  The  lake  was  discovered  (1733)  by  the 
Verendrye  expedition  and  was  an  important  route 
of  early  explorers  and  fur  traders 
Wmnipegosis,  Lake  (wfnlpugo'sts),  area  2,086  sq 
mi  ,  125  mi  long  and  25  mi  wide.  W  Man  ,  W  of 
Lake  Winnipeg  and  NW  of  Lake  Manitoba  It  is 
a  remnant  of  glacial  Lake  Agassiz  It  drams  SE 
into  Lake  Manitoba  and  thence  into  Lake  Winni- 
peg Lake  Wmnipegosis  has  important  pike 
fisheries 

Winnipesaukee,  Lake  (wFnTpusd'ko) ,  25  mi  long 
and  12  mi  wide,  E  central  N  H  ,  largest  m  the 
state  Irregular  in  shape,  with  many  indentations, 
it  is  dotted  with  islands  and  surrounded  by 
wooded  hills  It  drama  into  the  Mernmack  river 
through  its  short  outlet,  the  Wmnipesaukee  river. 
The  region  around  the  lake  is  a  popular  summer 
resort 

Winnsboro.  1  Town  (pop  2,834),  parish  seat  of 
Franklin  parish,  NE  La  ,  SE  of  Monroe,  founded 
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cotton  gins  and  sawmills  2  City  (pop.  3,181),  co. 
seat  of  Fail-field  co  ,  N  central  S  C.,  N  of  Columbia, 
in  a  farm  and  timber  area,  settled  in  the  mid- 18th 
cent.,  me.  1785  Textiles  and  tire  cord  are  made 
here  3  City  (pop  2,092),  E  Texas,  ENE  of  Dallas, 
in  a  dairy  and  farm  area 

Winona  (wlnd'nu,  wl-)  1  City  (pop  22,490),  co. 
seat  of  Wmona  co  ,  SE  Minn  ,  on  the  Mississippi 
and  SE  of  St  Paul,  settled  1851,  me  1857  An 
early  trading  and  lumber  center,  the  city  grew  as 
river  traffic  increased  and  developed  as  a  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  center  it  has  the  oldest 
normal  school  W  of  the  Mississippi,  Wmona  State 
Teachers  College  (1860),  and  is  the  seat  of  St. 
Mary's  College  nnd  the  College  of  St  Teresa 
James  Earlc  Eraser  was  born  hero  2  City  (pop 
2,532) ,  ( o  seat  of  Montgomery  co  ,  N  central  Mm  , 
E  of  Greenwood,  in  a  farm  and  livestock  area 

Winooski  (wTnoo'ske),  industrial  city  (pop  b,036), 
NW  Vt  on  the  Winooski  near  Burlington,  set  off 
from  Colchester  1922  Its  development  began  with 
tho  building  of  mills  at  the  falls  here  by  Ira  Allen 
and  Remember  Baker  shortly  after  the  Revolution 
Worsted  and  woolen  fabrics  are  made  St  Michael's 
College  is  near  by 

Winooski,  nver,  c  90  tm  long,  nsmg  m  NE  Vermont 
and  swinging  southwest,  then  northwest,  across  the 
state,  passing  Montpeher  and  Waterburv  and  enter- 
ing Lake  Champlam  near  Burlington  and  Winooski 
Floods  in  1927  caused  terrific  loss  m  its  valley,  and 
three  flood-control  dams  were  built,  1933-37,  on 
its  tributaries  The  system,  though  not  then  com- 
plete, prevented  serious  damage  to  most  of  the 
valley  m  the  1936  flood  See  R  N  Hill,  Tht 
Winouski  Ihartway  of  Vermont  (1949) 

Wmslow,  Cameron  McRae  (wmz'lo),  1854-1932, 
American  naval  officer,  b  Washington,  D  C  ,  grad 
Annapolis,  1875  He  served  on  the  Nashoille  in  the 
Spanish-American  War,  and  for  his  heroism  off 
Cieufuegob,  Cuba — where  he  commanded  an  ex- 
pedition which  cut  the  cables  between  Cuba  and 
Europe — he  was  advanced  five  numbers  m  rank 
He  was  (1905)  naval  aide  to  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  m  1911  was  promoted  rear  admiral 
lie  served  (1911-13)  as  commander  m  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  and  later  (1915-10)  was  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Pac  ihc  Fleet 

Wmslow,  Edward,  1595-1 055,  one  of  the  founders  of 
PLI  MOUTH  COLONY  in  New  England,  b  Droitwich, 
Worcestershire,  England  One  of  tho  leading  PIL- 
OKTMS  who  came  to  America  on  tho  Mayflower  m 
1620,  Wmslow  negotiated  (1021)  the  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship  with  tho  Indian  chief  MASSA- 
BOIT  Sent  hack  to  England  (1023-24)  as  agent  of 
tho  colony,  ho  wrote  Good  Ncwe s  from  New  Kng~ 
land,  which  Samuel  Purchas  published  in  1025  On 
his  return  to  Plymouth  he  was  ole<  ted  an  assistant 
of  the  colony  and  was  continuously  reflected  until 
1647,  except  for  tho  \oars  he  served  as  governor 
(1633-34,  1630-37,  and  1044-45),  \ears  in  which 
William  Bradford  had  dochned  to  hold  the  gover- 
norship Winblow  knew  the  wilderness  better  than 
anyone  else  in  the  c  olon\  and  was  apparently  the 
first  Englishman  to  visit  (1032)  CONNEC  TIC  UT  He 
was  also  one  of  the  Pilgrim  leaders  w  ho  undertook 
to  discharge  successfully  the  colony's  debts  to  its 
English  backers  In  England  again  (1635)  he  was 
imprisoned  for  a  short  time  for  his  separatist  beliefs 
and  for  performing  the  marriage  c  eremony  in  the 
colony  On  still  another  journey  to  England,  to 
answer  charges  made  against  Plymouth  Colony,  he 
issued  a  vigorous  defense  m  Hypoi  rusic  Unmasked 
(1646)  With  the  Puritan  cause  triumphant,  he  re- 
mained in  England  Sent  by  Oliver  Cromwell  on  a 
mission  to  the  West  Indies,  he  died  there  of  fever 
Josiah  WINSI  ow  was  his  son  See  G  F  Wilhson, 
Xaints  and  grangers  (1945) 

Wmslow,  John  Ancrum,  1811-73,  American  naval 
officer,  b  Wilmington,  N  C  Ho  Tvas  appointed  a, 
midshipman  in  1827  He  served  in  the  Mexican 
War  and  was  commissioned  commander  in  1855 
In  the  Civil  War,  Wmslow  first  served  with  the 
flotilla  operating  on  the  upper  Mississippi  Pro- 
moted captain  in  1862,  he  commanded  the  Kear- 
sarge  (1803-64)  m  pursuit  of  CONFFI:>KR\TE  CRUIS- 
nts  m  European  waters  On  June  14,  1864,  Wins- 
low  found  tho  Alabama,  under  Raphael  Semmes, 
at  Cherbourg,  and  five  days  later,  in  one  of  the 
outstanding  naval  engagements  of  the  war,  the 
Kearsargf  sank  the  celebrated  raidei  For  his 
victory  Wmslow  was  promoted  commodore  and 
received  the  thanks  of  Congress  He  commanded 
the  Gulf  squadron  (1866-67),  was  made  a  icar 
admiral  (1870),  and  was  commander  of  the  Pacific 
squadron  (1870-72)  See  biography  by  J  M. 
Elbcott  (1902) 

Wmslow,  Josiah,  c  1029-1680,  governor  of  Plym- 
outh Colony,  b  Plymouth,  son  of  Edward  WINS- 
LOW  Educated  at  Harvard,  he  bet  ame  ast-istant 
governor  of  Plymouth  (1657-73)  and  then  governor 
(1 673-80),  tho  first  native-born  governor  of  any 
American  c  olony  Wmslow  also  served  as  the  Plym- 
outh commissioner  to  the  New  England  Confed- 
eration and  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  colonial 
forces  in  King  Philip's  War  (see  PHILIP)  in  1675. 

Winslow.  1  City  (pop  4,577),  E  central  Ana  ,  near 
the  Little  Colorado  river  and  E8E  of  Flagstaff,  m  a 


c.1844,  tnc    1902.    It  is  a  trading  center  and  has     stock-raising  region,  founded  1882,  me  1900.  Near 
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by  is  Meteor  Crater,  a  depression  neatly  a  mile  in 
diameter  and  600  ft.  deep,  possibly  made  by  a 
huge  meteor  long  ago.  a  Town  (pop  1,382),  SW 
Ind  ,  SE  of  Petersburg  Bituminous  coal  is  mined 
here.  8  Town  (pop.  4,153),  S  Maine,  on  the  Kenne- 
bec  opposite  Watemlle,  me  1771  Fort  Halifax 
near  by  was  built  by  Cant  John  Winslow  in  1754 
Cassitente  is  found  in  Winslow  The  town  has 
pulp  and  paper  mills. 

ivinsor,  Justin,  1831-97.  American  librarian  and 
historian  He  was  superintendent  (1868-77)  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library  and  afterwards  librarian  of 
Harvard  Univ.  In  addition  to  important  biblio- 
graphical work  on  Shakspere,  Columbus,  and  the 
American  Revolution,  ho  edited  the  Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  America  (8  vols  ,  1884-89)  and 
wrote  The  Westward  Movement  (1897). 

Wlnstanley,  Gerrard   see  DIGGERS 

Wmsted,  city  (pop  7,674)  in  Winchester  town,  NW 
Conn  ,  a  co  seat  of  Litchfield  co  ,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Still  and  the  Mad  rivers  Hosiery 
and  chain  hoi&ts  are  among  its  products  Scythes 
nade  hero  before  1800,  and  the  city  has  pro- 
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SW  Iowa,  8W  of  Des  Moines;  founded  1846,  inc. 
1876.  Near  by  is  the  original  Delicious  apple  tree, 
planted  in  1872. 
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ducod  clocks  since  1807 
Winston-Salem  (wln'stun-sii'lum),  city  (pop 
79,815),  co  scat  of  Forsvth  co  ,  central  N  C  ,  W  of 
Greensboro,  ui  the  piedmont  It  is  an  important 
industrial,  transportation,  and  distributing  center 
and  a  port  of  entry,  with  large  tobacco  industries 
and  textile,  hosiery,  and  furniture  plants  Salem 
was  founded  in  1706  by  a  Moravian  colony  (the 
Moravian  Easter  Sunday  services  here  are  widely 
known),  Winston  was  founded  about  1850  an  the 
county  seat ,  the  two  were  united  in  1913  The  city 
is  the  seat  of  Salem  College  (Moravian,  for  women, 
1772)  and  Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  (Negro). 
Wint,  Peter  de:  see  DE  WINT,  PKTB.H 
Winter,  William,  1836-1917,  American  dramatic 
critic,  biographer,  and  poet,  b  Gloucester,  Mass , 
grad  Harvard  Law  &  hool,  1857  A  member  of  the 
uterarj  bohemians  who  met  in  Pfaff's  Cellar  in 
New  York  in  the  1850s,  he  summed  up  his  memo- 
ries of  them — Bayaid  Taylor,  Walt  Whitman,  and 
others—in  Old  Friend*  (1909)  He  was  a  famous 
dramatic  critic  for  the  New  York  Tribune  from 
1865  to  1909  and  during  the  latter  part  of  that  time 
was  an  opponent  of  the  new  realistic  drama  His 
manv  studies  of  actors — among  them  Henry  Irv- 
ing, Edwin  Booth,  Ada  Rehan,  and  David  Belasco 
—and  his  Other  Days  (1908)  and  The  Wallet  of  Time 
(1913),  theatrical  reminiscences,  are  useful  histo- 
ries of  the  period  His  poetry  was  collected  in  1909 
winterberry,  name  for  some  of  the  shrubby  species 
of  the  holly  genus  (Ilex)  The  Virginia  winterberry 
(flex  verticillata) ,  or  black  alder,  is  native  to  the 
swamps  and  low  grounds  of  the  E  United  States 
and  the  Middle  West  and  ranges  N  to  Nova  Scotia 
It  has  toothed  but  spineless  thin  leaves,  hairy  be- 
neath and  deciduous,  a  tea  can  be  made  from  the 
leaves  The  fruits,  said  to  l>e  poisonous,  are  bright 
red  (occasionally  yellow)  berries  which  persist  into 
the  winter  The  smooth  winterberry  (/  laevigata) 
IB  similar  but  has  mostly  smooth  leaves  and  orange- 
red  or,  rarely,  yellow  fruits  It  occurs  in  swamps 
from  Maine  to  Virginia 

Winter  Garden,  city  (pop  3,060),  central  Fla ,  on 
Lake  Apopka  It  is  a  packing  and  shipping  center 
for  a  productive  truck  and  citrus-fruit  area 
wintergreen  or  checkerberry,  low  evergreen  plant 
(Oattlthena  procumbena)  of  the  heath  family,  native 
to  sandy  and  acid  woods  (usually  of  evergreens)  of 
E  Nortn  America  and  frequently  cultivated  It  has 
a  creeping  stem,  erect  branches,  glossy  oval  leaves, 
and  small  waxy  white  flowers  followed  by  crimson 
fruits  The  spicy  leaves  and  fruits  are  edible,  the 
leaves  are  a  source  of  wmtei  green  oil  (now  mostly 
obtained  from  the  sweet,  or  black,  bach,  Betula 
lent  a,  or  synthetically)  The  oil  (see  METHYL)  is 
used  in  medicine  and  as  a  flavoi  mg  A  tea  has  often 
been  made  from  the  leaver,  whence  two  of  the  many 
names  of  the  plant,  mountain  tea  and  teaberry 
There  are  other  species  of  GauUhena  found  in  W 
America  (one  called  salal)  and  elsewhere  Shmleaf 
(Pyrola)  is  sometimes  called  wintergreen. 
Wmterhalter,  Franz  Xaver  (frants'  ksavar'  vln'tur- 
hal'tur),  1806-73,  German  portrait  painter,  favor- 
ite painter  of  royalty  m  his  dav  Most  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  sat  for  him,  and  his  pic- 
tures of  them  are  in  leading  European  galleries 
Empress  Eugenie  is  thought  to  have  posed  for  his 
Flonnda  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  His  Susannah  and 
the  Elders  is  in  the  Seattle  Art  Museum 
Winter  Haven,  city  (pop.  6,199),  central  I' la,  E 
of  Tampa  It  is  a  market,  processing,  and  shipping 
center  for  one  of  the  state's  chief  citrus-fruit 
regions  Winter  Haven  is  also  a  boating  resort. 
There  are  97  lakes  within  a  radius  of  5  mi  and  a 
boat  course  of  some  17  connected  lakes 
Winter  Park,  residential  city  (pop  4,715),  central 
Fla  ,  just  N  of  Orlando,  settled  in  tho  1850s,  inc. 
1887  ROLLINS  COLLEGE  is  here 
Winterport,  town  (pop  1,572),  S  Maine,  on  the 
Penobacot  below  Bangor,  inc.  1860. 
Winter*.  1  Town  (pop  1,133),  central  Calif.,  W  of 
Sacramento,  m  a  farm  area,  inc.  1898  2  City  (pop. 
2,335),  W  central  Texas,  SSW  of  Abilene,  m  a  di- 
versified farming  area,  settled  c.1890.  inc.  1909. 
Winterset,  city  (pop.  3,631),  co.  seat  of  Madison  co., 


plant 
winter  sports:  see  BOBSUSDDING;  HOCKEY;  SKATING; 

SKIING,  SNOWBHOES,  TOBOGGANING. 

Wlnterthur  (vln'turtdor*).  town  (pop  58,883). 
Zurich  canton,  Switzerland  An  important  railroad 
center,  it  manufactures  machinery  {especially  loco- 
motives), cotton  textiles,  foodstuffs,  and  clothes 
It  has  a  notable  art  gallery  and  a  Gothic  church. 
Winterthur  was  ruled  by  the  counts  of  KYBURO 
(whose  castle  stands  south  of  the  town)  until  1264, 
when  it  passed  to  the  Hapsburgs.  In  1467  it  was 
bought  by  Zurich 

Winthrop,  John,  1588-1649,  governor  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  colony,  b  Edwardstone,  near  Groton, 
Suffolk,  England,  of  good  family  He  studied  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  admitted  to 
Gray's  Inn,  and  became  a  prosperous  attorney  with 
strong  Puritan  leanings  As  a  member  of  the 
MASSACHUSETTS  BAY  COMPANY  he  favored  the  re- 
moval to  New  England  and  was  chosen  (1630) 
governor  when  that  course  was  decided  upon  He 
arrived  (1630)  in  the  ship  Arbeit  at  Salem  and 
shortly  founded  on  Shawmut  peninsula  the  settle- 
ment which  became  Boston  He  was — with  the 
possible  exception  of  John  Cotton< — the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  Massachusetts  Bay  colony, 
serving  as  governor  some  12  times  He  helped  to 
shape  the  theocratic  policy  of  tho  colony  and  op- 
posed broad  demociacy  It  was  while  he  was 
deputy  governor  and  tho  younger  Henry  Vane  was 
governor  that  Winthrop  bitterly  and  successfully 
opposed  the  antmomian  beliefs  of  Anno  HUTCHIN- 
HON  and  her  followers,  who  were  supported  by 
Vane  The  force  of  his  influence  on  the  history  of 
Massachusetts  was  enormous  Winthrop 's  journal, 
which  was  edited  by  J  K  Hosmer  in  1853  as  The 
History  of  Nnw  England  from  IbSO  to  1049 1  is  one  of 
the  most  familiar  of  American  historical  sources. 
8ee  It  C  Wmthrop,  Life  and  Letters  of  John 
Wmthrop  (1862),  biography  by  J  H  Twichell 
(1892),  Winthrop  Paptrs  (5  voh  ,  1929-47) 
Winthrop,  John,  1606-76,  colonial  governor  in 
America,  b  Groton,  Suffolk,  England,  son  of  the 
elder  John  Wmthrop  He  was  educ  ated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  studied  law  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
went  on  the  expedition  led  (1627)  by  the  1st  duko 
of  Buckingham  to  La  Rochello,  and  emigrated  to 
Massac  husetts  Bay  in  1 631  He  represented  (1 634) 
the  colony  in  England  and  in  1635  returned  as 
governor  of  the  new  colony  at  Saybrook  (now  Old 
Say  brook),  Conn  ,  just  when  other  towns  were 
being  settled  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  by  agree- 
ment he  was  recognised  for  a  year  as  titular  gover- 
nor of  all  In  1646  he  founded  New  London,  and  in 
1657  and  annually  from  1659  to  1676  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut  b>  election  After  the  Stuart 
restoration  he  obtained  a  charter  (1662)  which  led 
to  the  union  (1664)  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven 
colonies,  and  he  governed  the  <  olony  as  an  adminis- 
tration practically  independent  of  England  Ho 
gathered  a  considerable  library  and  by  his  interest 
in  chemistry  and  other  sciences  helped  to  promote 
scientific  study  in  the  colonies  See  biography  by 
T  F.  Waters  (1899). 

Winthrop,  John  (Fitz-John  Winthrop),  1638-1707, 
colonial  governor  in  America,  b  Ipswich,  Mass  ; 
son  of  the  younger  John  Winthrop  He  is  com- 
monly called  lite-John  Wmthrop  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  father  and  his  grandfather  He  left 
Harvard  to  serve  in  Richard  Cromwell's  parlia- 
mentary army,  returned  to  America  in  1663,  sei  ved 
in  King  Philip's  War,  was  a  member  of  the  council 
of  Governor  Andros,  and  served  as  commander  of 
the  unsuccessful  invasion  (1690)  of  Canada  m  King 
William's  War  He  represented  Connecticut  in 
England  from  1693  to  1697  and  was  elected  gover- 
nor in  1098,  serving  ably  until  his  death 
Winthrop,  John,  1714-79,  American  scientist,  b 
Boston,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard,  1732,  descendant  of 
John  Winthrop  (1588-1649).  Because  of  his  study 
of  earthquakes,  he  is  sometimes  called  the  founder 
of  seismology  He  made  scientific  observations  of 
eunspots  and  other  astronomical  phenomena,  lec- 
tured on  electricity,  and  IH  called  a  founder  of  ex- 
pentnental  science  in  America  and  tho  first  im- 
portant scientist  to  teach  at  Harvard 
Winthrop,  Robert  Charles,  1809-94,  American 
statesman,  b  Boston,  grad  Harvard,  1828.  He 
studied  law  under  Daniel  Webster,  was  admitted 
(1831)  to  the  bar,  and  was  (1834-40)  a  Whig  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  He  served 
(1842-50)  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  becom- 
ing speaker  in  1847.  Appointed  (1850)  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  complete  Daniel  Webster's  unexpired  term, 
he  was  defeated  in  1851  by  Charles  Stunner  He 
was  generally  considered  a  moderate  in  the  section- 
al disputes  leading  up  to  the  Civil  War  He  gained 
a  reputation  as  an  orator  and  was  the  chief  speaker 
at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Washington 
Monument  (1848)  and  again  (1885)  at  its  dedica- 
tion After  1851  he  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
ary and  philanthropic  work,  and  Winthrop  College 
for  women  in  South  Carolina  was  named  in  his 
honor  He  wrote  The  Life  and  Letters  of  John 
Winthrop  (1864-67).  Washington,  Bowdoin,  and 
Franklin  (1876),  and  Memoir  of  Henry  Clay  (1880). 


Winthrop,  Theodore,  1828-61,  American  author,  b. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  grad,  Yale,  1848.  He  traveled 
extensively,  studied  law,  and  began  to  write,  but 
all  of  his  novels  appeared  after  be  was  killed  in  the 
Civil  War  Cecil  Drome  (186 1),  John  Brent  (186$), 
and  Edwin  Brothertoft  (1862)  were  at  onoe  pop- 
ular, See  The  Life  and  Poem*  of  Theodore  W\n- 
throp  (ed.  by  his  sister,  L  W.  Thompson,  1884). 
Winthrop.  1  Town  (pop  2,608),  SW  Maine,  W  of 
Augusta;  settled  1765  as  Pond  Town  Plantation, 
renamed  and  me  1771  In  a  lake  region,  the  town 
became  a  resort  It  has  woollen  mills  and  oilcloth 
factories  2  Resort  town  (pop  16,768),  E  Mass  ,  on 
a  peninsula  NE  of  Boston,  settled  1635.  set  off 
from  North  Chelsea  1852  Several  old  houses 
survive.  3  City  (pop  1,195),  S  Minn  ,  N  of  New 
Ulm,  settled  1881,  me  as  a  village  1884,  as  a  city 
1910  It  is  a  farm  trade  center. 
Winthrop  College,  at  Rock  Hill,  8  C  ,  f or  women; 
opened  1886  as  a  teachers'  training  school  at  Co- 
lumbia, with  aid  from  the  Peabody  Education 
Fund  It  was  taken  over  by  the  state  and  chartered 
in  1891  Named  Wmthrop  Normal  and  Industrial 
College  of  South  Carolina  in  1893,  it  moved  in  1895 
and  was  renamed  in  1920  Winthrop  cooperates 
with  Clemson  Agrw  ultural  College  in  home  eco- 
nomics extension  and  research 
Wtnton,  industrial  borough  (pop  7,989),  NE  Pa, 
NE  of  Scranton,  settled  1849,  inc  1877  Its  in- 
dustries include  silk  mills  and  anthrac  ite  mines. 
Winwood,  Sir  Ralph,  15b3?-1617,  English  diplomat 
and  statesman  He  acted  as  secretary  (15Q9-1601) 
to  Sir  Henrv  Neville,  the  ambassador  to  France, 
and  was  Sir  Henr\  's  successor  (1601-3)  and  agent 
to  the  States-General  of  the  Netherlands  (1603- 
14).  At  The  Hague  he  showed  himself  an  ardent 
enemy  of  Spain  and  Catholicism  and  assisted  the 
Dutch  as  much  as  possible  against  Spain  On  his 
return  to  England  (1614)  he  was  made  secretary  of 
state,  secured  the  friendship  of  the  king's  favorite, 
the  earl  of  Somerset,  and  assumed  leadership  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  Addled  Parliament  in 
the  interests  of  the  crown  There  he  upheld  James's 
subsidy  demands  and  the  impositions,  but  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved  without  passing  a  single  act 
Winwood  helped  secure  tho  release  of  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh  from  the  Tower  (Iblb)  and  urged  him  on 
his  fatal  expedition  against  the  Spanish  fleet  and 
poasessions  By  his  death  Winwood  escaped  the 
consequent  es  of  this  act 

wire.  Metals  and  allots  used  for  wiromaking  should 
have  high  tensile  strength  and  ductility.  They  arc 
selected  also  for  their  electrical  conductivity, 
weight,  melting  point,  or  other  properties,  de- 
pending upon  the  ut>e  to  which  the  wire  is  to  be  put 
For  convenience,  the  man\  different  sizes  (diam- 
eters) in  which  wne  is  made  are  arranged  in  series 
of  decreasing  size  and  numbered,  the  number  being 
known  as  the  gauge  or  gage,  the  higher  the  gauge 
the  smaller  the  diameter  The  number  of  gauges 
used  and  their  size  differ  according  to  the  kind  of 
wire  and  the  standards  of  the  country  In  the 
United  States  the  Ameru  an  wire  gauge,  known  also 
as  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  wire  gauge  and  abbreviated 
B  &  S  ,  is  used  as  a  standaid,  in  tho  British  Isles 
and  Canada  the  (British  or  imperial)  standard  wire 
gauge,  abbreviated  S  W  G  ,  w  employ  ed  For  steel 
wire  the  steel  wire  gunge  (known  also  as  the  Wash- 
burn  &  Moen,  tho  Roebhng,  or  the  American  Steel 
<fc  Wire  Co  's  wire  gauge)  is  employed  Wire  is 
widely  used  for  conducting  electricity  and  in  mak- 
ing fencing,  screens,  netting,  springs,  and  mesh  or 
cloth  Very  fine  wire  is  used  in  various  scientific 
instruments,  e  g  ,  certain  opti<  al  instruments,  elec- 
trical measuring  devices  and  apparatus,  and  medi- 
cal instruments  A  wire  mesh  is  c  ouinionly  used  in 
glass  (wire  glass)  to  prevent  shattering  and  in- 
crease strength  and  safety  Wire  rope  (cable)  IB 
made  by  forming  wires  into  strands  which  are  then 
wound  on  a  core  Wire  has  been  used  since  the  3d 
millennium  B  C  In  early  times  the  metal  was  ham- 
mered into  sheets,  then  cut  in  strips  and  shaped 
with  hammer  and  file  The  modern  method  of 
drawing  wire  is  believed  to  have  been  used  com- 
mercially m  Europe  late  in  the  13th  cent  In  this 
the  metal  is  pulled,  or  drawn,  through  a  number  of 
holes,  each  smaller  than  the  one  preceding,  until 
finally  it  is  passed  through  one  of  the  desired  diam- 
eter Metal  plates  with  such  holes  are  known  as 
drawplates  or  dies  Success  m  drawing  wire 
through  the  drawplate  formerly  depended  upon  tho 
physical  strength  of  the  wired  rawer  (or  wiresmith), 
since  machinery  was  not  used  until  the  introduction 
of  power-driven  cylinder  blocks.for  pulling  and  coil- 
ing the  wire 
wireless:  see  RADIO. 

wireworm,  the  larva  of  the  elator  or  click  beetle. 
The  majority  are  hard  and  brown,  but  some  species 
are  soft  and  whitish  They  are  destructive  to 
crops,  feeding  on  the  roots,  underground  stems,  and 
seeds.  Corn,  grasses,  and  small  grains  and  pota- 
toes, carrots,  beets,  and  many  other  vegetables  are 
attacked.  Methods  of  control  include  lotting  the 
land  he  fallow,  crop  rotation,  and  special  methods 
of  cultivation.  See  Wire-worms  and  Their  Control  on 
Irrigated  Land*  (U  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Fann- 
er*' Bui,  1866);  bulletins  of  state  experimental 
stations. 
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Wirt,  WHJUffi  (wtot),  1772-1834,  American  author 
and  lawyer,  b.  Bladensburg,  Md.  He  had  little  for- 
mal schooling  but  was  admitted  to  the  Virginia  bar 
in  1791.  He  practiced  law  in  Culpeper  co.  and  in 
Richmond  and  Norfolk.  His  first  book  was  an 
anonymous  collection  of  sketches  called  The  Letters 
of  a,  British  Spy  (1803)  Purporting  to  be  the  work 
of  a  "meek  and  harmless"  noble  visitor  to  America, 
it  la  a  gentle  rejoinder  to  the  casttgations  of  the 
United  States  by  British  travelers  The  Rainbow 
(1804)  and  The  Old  Bachelor  (1810)  are  similar  col- 
lections,  attempting  the  style  of  Joseph  Addison 
Wirt's  Life  and  Character  of  Patrick  Henry  (1817) 
was  the  first  of  his  books  to  appear  under  his  own 
name  The  work  presumed  to  give  the  text  of 
Henry's  speeches,  which  Wirt  knew  only  from  tra- 
ditional accounts,  it  included  some  of  the  famous 
but  debatable  quotations  from  Henry  Wirt  won 
fame  as  the  prosecutor  in  the  trial  (1807)  of  Aaron 
Burr  for  treason  As  U  S  Attorney  General  (1817- 
29)  he  initiated  the  practice  of  having  his  opinions 
published  as  precedents  In  1832  he  accepted  the 
nomination  for  President  of  the  ANTI-MASOWC 
PARTY  in  the  belief  that  this  would  force  the  Na- 
tional Republican  party  also  to  support  him  m 
order  to  defeat  Andrew  Jackson  The  National 
Republicans,  however,  stood  by  Henry  Clay  (whom 
Wirt  actually  favored),  and  Wirt  waged  a  very 
feeble  campaign  See  memoirs  by  John  P  Kennedy 
(1849) 

Wirt,  William  Albert,  1874-1938,  American  edu- 
rator,  b  Markle,  Ind  ,  grad  DePauw  Univ 
(Ph  B  ,  1898,  Ph  D  ,  1910)  In  1907  he  became 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Gary,  Ind  ,  where  he 
developed  a  plan  of  school  operation  (see  SCHOOL) 
known  variously  as  the  Gary  plan,  the  platoon 
system,  and  Wirt's  study-play  school  This  sys- 
tem increases  the  utilization  of  the  school  plant  by 
alternating  classes  between  regular  and  special 
teachers 

Wirtanen,  Artturi  Dmari   see  VIRTANEN 

Wirtemberg,  Germany  sec  WCRTTEMBERO 

Wirth,  Karl  Joseph  (kftrl'  yo'z?f  vlrt'),  1879-,  Ger- 
man statesman  A  leader  of  the  Center  party,  he 
succeeded  (1920)  Erzberger  as  minister  01  finance 
When  the  Allies  presented  the  reparations  ulti- 
matum of  1921,  the  cabinet  fell,  and  Wirth  became 
chanc  ellor,  pledging  the  fulfillment  of  treaty  obliga- 
tions Popular  indignation  at  the  League  decision 
to  partition  Upper  Silesia  caused  Wirth  to  resign, 
but  he  returned  to  offi<  e  the  same  month  (Oct , 
1921)  With  his  foreign  minister,  Rathenau,  he 
represented  Germany  at  the  Genoa  reparations 
conference  of  1922  and  while  there  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Rapallo  with  Russia  The  currency  in- 
flation caused  the  fall  of  the  Wirth  ministry  in 
Nov  ,  1922  Wirth  was  minister  of  oc  cupied  re- 
gions (1929-30)  and  minister  of  the  interior  in  the 
Brtlmng  government  (1930-31) 

Wisbech  (wTz'bech),  municipal  borough  (pop 
12,006).  Islo  of  Ely,  England,  a  port  on  the  Nene 
river  and  NE  of  Peterborough  It  has  a  museum 
and  a  church  dating  from  the  14th  cent  There  is  a 
monument  to  Thomas  Clarkson,  who  wan  born 
in  Wisbech 

Wisby  (wIz'be),Swed  Visby  (vlz'be.  Swed  ves'bu), 
city  (pop  13,658),  NW  GOTLAND,  Sweden,  a  port 
on  the  Baltic  Sea  It  is  a  Lutheran  episcopal  see 
and  the  county  seat  of  Gotland  co  Though  now  a 
popular  resort,  with  a  modern  ice-free  harbor  and 
important  sugar  refineries  and  cement  works, 
Wisby  is  chiefly  significant  for  its  history  In 
pagan  da\s  it  was  a  religious  center,  in  the  llth 
cent  German  merchants  came  to  the  city,  which 
became  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  HANSEATIC 
LEAGUE  The  rums  of  10  fine  churc  hes  and  the  re- 
stored Cathedral  of  St  Marv ,  erected  in  the  city's 
heyday,  mdic  ate  its  former  wealth  and  greatness 
An  independent  republic,  Wisby  was  the  commer- 
cial center  of  N  Europe,  coining  its  own  money  and 
developing  an  international  maritime  code  Its 
decline  began  in  1280,  when  Sweden  conquered 
Gotland  while  Wisby  was  at  war  with  the  peasants 
over  trade  privileges  It  was  sacked  (1361)  and 
conquered  (1362)  by  the  Danes,  who  returned  it  to 
the  Hanseatic  League  in  1370  For  the  next  two 
centuries  it  was  a  pirate  stronghold,  while  its  trade 
was  taken  by  LUbeck.  It  passed  to  Denmark  m 
1570  and  to  Sweden  m  1645  Its  churches  and 
buildings  decayed,  and  not  until  the  19th  cent  did 
the  city  begin  to  recover  trade 

Wisca&set  (wlska'sft),  town  (pop  1,231),  co  seat  of 
Lincoln  co  ,  S  Maine,  NE  of  Bath,  settled  1663, 
inc.  1802  Its  center,  a  resort  and  small  port,  has 
colonial  homes  and  a  brick  courthouse  built  in 
1824  The  town  flourished  in  the  sailing-ship  days 

Wisconsin  (wlskon'sun,  -sin),  state  (56,154  sq  nu  , 
1940pop  3,137,687, 1949«*timated pop  3,356,000), 
N  central  United  States,  admitted  1848  as  the  30th 
state  (a  free  state)  MADISON  is  the  capital,  MIL- 
WAUKEE the  largest  city  Water  marks  most  of  the 
boundary,  to  the  east  is  Lake  Michigan,  to  the 
north  Lake  Superior,  and  between  the  two  Wis- 
consin is  cut  from  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan 
partly  by  the  Menommee  river,  to  the  west  the 
St.  Grout  and  the  Mississippi  mark  most  of  the  lines 
with  Minnesota  and  Iowa;  in  the  south  the  line  of 
lat.  42*  80'  N  marks  the  land  boundary  with 


Illinois  The  northern  part  of  the  state  below  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Superior — with  its  ore-ship- 
ping ports  of  Superior  and  Ashland — w  cut  bv  the 
Keweenaw  and  Gogebic  Ranges,  and  its  rough  iso- 
lation is  marked  by  glacial  lakes  of  surprising 
beauty  In  the  south  too  scenic  lakes  are  plentiful 
The  tempering  effects  of  the  water  cannot,  how- 
ever, keep  the  winter  climate  of  the  north  from 
being  cola  or  the  summer  climate  of  the  south  from 
being  warm  with  the  hot  winds  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  Though  the  average  rainfall  of  31  in  is 
more  or  less  uniform,  the  difference  in  the  farm 
growing  season  is  sharp,  with  75  dav«  m  the  far 
north  and  175  days  in  the  southwest  The  water 
parting  marks  another  distinction  with  the  eastern 
rivers  of  the  Menommee,  the  Peahtigo,  the  Wolf, 
and  the  Fox  flowing  eastward  and  northeastward, 
while  the  Chippewa,  the  Flambeau,  the  Black,  and 
the  Wisconsin  flow  west  to  the  Mississippi  The 
close  approach  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  lox, 
bound  for  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  Wisconsin,  part 
of  the  Mississippi  system,  helped  to  make  the  Fox- 
Wisconsin  portage  (see  PORTAGE,  Wis  )  one  of  the 
great  historic  transportation  links  in  American 
history  The  waterways  of  the  Great  Lakes  have 
also  been  used  since  the  days  of  the  Indians  and 
today  are  mm  h  used  bv  shipping  out  of  Milwaukee, 
Green  Bay,  and  Superior  The  abundanc  e  of  water 
also  nurtured  the  forests  that  not  so  long  ago  cov- 
ered all  of  the  state  except  the  southern  prairie 
Reckless  lumbering  in  the  late  19th  cent  destroyed 
much  of  the  forest  cover,  but  there  are  still  stands 
of  stately  white  pine  in  the  north  and  groves  of 
hardwoods  m  the  south,  and  conservation  and  re- 
forestation methods,  combined  with  the  systems  ot 
national  and  state  parks  have  kept  in  Wisconsin 
many  areas  of  forest  stillness  and  lands  where  still 
the  blue  shadows  of  trees  fall  upon  uy  winter 
waters  and  c  lean ,  unbroken  snow  Even  the  smaller 
trees  are  of  vulue  to  the  wood-pulp  industry,  and 
lumbering  still  remains  profitable  while  cities  like 
Oshkosh  and  La  Crosse  remember  the  brasher  days 
of  loggers  in  from  the  logging  camps  Today,  how- 
ever, mm  h  of  Wisconsin  has  a  more  pastoral  accent 
Dairying,  replacing  wheat  growing,  became  highly 
important  in  the  1880s,  and  now  much  of  Wiscon- 
sin s  land  IH  given  over  to  the  grazing  of  great  dairy 
herds,  and  the  cheese  from  Sheboygan  and  other 
Wisconsin  c  ities  is  famous  across  the  nation  The 
plants  to  process  dairy  produce  and  earlier-founded 
sawmills  and  woodworking  plants  and  flour  mills 
for  the  once-great  wheat  crops,  formed  the  base  for 
industrial  development,  but  that  development  ex- 
panded bevond  small  plants  The  metropolis  of 
Milwaukee,  although  its  fame  is  widely  attributed 
in  advertisements  to  one  brand  of  beer,  actually 
has  a  great  range  of  business  and  industry — in- 
cluding among  other  things  the  making  of  large 
machines  for  large-sc  ale  engineering  projects  Other 
cities,  too,  such  aa  the  smaller  southern  lake  ports  of 
Racine  and  Kenosha  are  smoky  with  industry 
The  riches  of  Wisconsin  are  as  diverse  as  the  hill- 
to-prame  scenery,  but  the  variety  in  living  within  a 
wholly  American  unity  has  been  gained  only 
through  centuries  of  history  The  Great  Lakes 
offered  an  easy  access  from  Canada,  and  Jean 
Nicolet,  the  first  of  the  French  explorers  in  Wiscon- 
sin, arrived  at  Green  Bay  in  1G34  in  search  of  the 
Northwest  Passage  He  was  followed  by  other 
traders  and  missionaries,  among  them  the  path- 
breaking  R  \ni88ON  and  Groseilhers,  MARQUMTE 
and  JOLLII/T,  who  disco\  ered  the  upper  Mississippi, 
Aco  and  HENNEPIN,  from  the  party  of  L\  SMLE, 
and  the  redoubtable  Dt  LFTH  Meanwhile  Indian 
troubles,  caused  by  the  incursion  of  Indians  driven 
westward  into  the  Wisconsin  lands  of  the  Wmne- 
bago,  the  Menommee,  the  Ojibwa,  and  the  earlier 
settled  tribes  Nevertheless,  after  Nicolas  PERROT 
had  formally  claimed  all  the  region  for  France  in 
1686  the  fur  trade  flourished  despite  troubles 
(especially  between  the  Fox  Indians  and  the 
French),  and  the  historic  Fox-Wisconsin  portage 
was  used  by  generations  of  fur  traders  from  Green 
Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien  Wisconsin,  like  the  rest 
of  the  possessions  of  New  Franco,  fell  to  the 
British  with  the  end  of  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars  British  traders  mingled  with  the  French, 
and  British  control  of  the  Indians  was  strong  It 
was  not  relinquished  when  with  the  end  of  the 
American  Revolution  the  Old  Northwest  passed 
(1783)  to  the  United  States  and  was  made  (1787)  a 
part  of  the  Northwest  Territory  Effective  U  S. 
control  began  only  after  the  War  of  1812  had  been 
won  The  American  Fur  Company  gained  control 
of  much  of  the  fur  trade,  which  continued  long  after 
the  present  Wisconsin  was  included  (1818)  in 
Michigan  Territory  but  had  begun  to  dimmish  be- 
fore the  Erie  Canal  had  made  the  Great  Lakes 
route  easier  for  settlers  coming  from  the  East 
The  lead  mines  in  the  present  NE  Iowa  and  SW 
Wisconsin  had  been  long  known  before  there  was 
a  rush  to  the  area  in  the  1820s  White  settlers  com- 
ing into  Wisconsin  interfered  with  the  patterns  of 
Indian  life  and  helped  to  bring  on  the  BLACK 
HAWK  WAR.  The  Indians  were  subdued  and  large- 
ly driven  forth,  and  the  way  was  open  for  unim- 
peded founding  of  towns  and  exaggerated  land 
booms.  Farming  was  becoming  the  staple  occupa- 
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tion  before  in  1836  Wisconsin  was  made  a  territory 
and  the  legislators  were  persuaded  by  James  Duane 
Doty  to  choose  the  still  unbuilt  city  of  Madison  as 
the  capital  The  Panic  of  1837  sobered  land  specu- 
lators, but  by  1840  the  population  had  risen  to 
more  than  130,000  The  great  immigration  of 
Germans  began,  and  some  parts  of  Wisconsin  as- 
sumed a  tidy  semi-German  look  that  has  persisted 
along  with  an  astonishing  survival  of  the  German 
language,  some  of  the  liberal  leaders  who  came 
after  the  failure  of  the  Revolution  of  1848  in 
Germany  added  to  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  frontier  Other  contributions  were  made  then 
and  later  by  immigrants  from  other  lands— Irish, 
Scandinavian,  Russian  Germans  from  the  Volga, 
and  Pole*.  The  resulting  amalgam  was  typically 
American  The  need  to  improve  communications 
for  the  growing  population — despite  the  military 
road  built  from  Green  Bay  to  Prairie  du  Chien  in 
1835-38  and  the  many  excellent  harbors — was  a 
factor  in  the  move  for  statehood  Wisconsin  be- 
c  ame  a  state  but  only  after  yielding  up  a  claim  to 
the  stiip  of  land  about  Chicago  to  Illinois  and  a 
claim  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  to  Michigan.  Wis- 
conbin  in  1846  rejected  the  first  proposed  constitu- 
tion but  in  1848  accepted  the  second  The  state 
developed  promptly  with  the  building  of  roads  and 
railroads  and  in  another  direction  with  the  creation 
of  a  free  public  school  system  carried  to  the  level 
of  the  Univ  of  Wisconsin  The  Civil  War  did  not 
much  disturb  the  economy,  yet  abolitionist  groups 
had  helped  in  the  early  formation  of  the  Republican 
party  and  there  was  ill-feeling  because  many  Ger- 
man immigrants  (some  of  whom  had  left  Germany 
Ijecause  they  opposed  compulsory  military  service) 
were  set  against  even  voluntar>  war  service  After 
the  war  there  was  great  development  all  over  the 
\\est  Wheat  growing  had  been  established  as  a 
major  sourc  e  of  Wisconsin  income  before  the  war, 
and  many  acres,  especially  in  the  southern  prairies, 
were  golden  with  gram  each  year,  and  flour  and 
grist  mills  m  towns  on  the  rivers  and  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan throve  Dependence  on  wheat  was  doomed, 
however,  largely  by  the  development  of  wheat 
growing  farther  west,  and  Wisconsin  had  to  go 
through  a  period  of  transition  Lumbering,  long 
prominent,  became  the  basic  industry  and  kept  its 
first  position  as  the  forests  were  laid  waste  until 
the  20th  cent  The  opening  of  iron  mines  in  Min- 
nesota and  Michigan  promoted  the  northern  lake 
ports  and  opened  industrial  opportunities  Dairy- 
ing was  encouraged  by  such  men  as  William  D 
Hoard,  and  the  Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Association 
was  founded  in  1872  The  distress  of  the  farmers  in 
the  transition  period  of  the  '80s  and  '90s  found  vent 
in  opposition  to  the  railroad  companies,  which  were 
fattened  by  enormous  land  grants,  and  to  the  big 
lumbermen  and  newly  wealthy  industrialists  The 
trend  toward  liberal  political  views  was  already 
strong  m  Wisconsin,  where  Socialist  thought  was 
introduced  early  and  was  to  hold  sway  in  Mil- 
waukee politics  for  many  years  after  1910,  par- 
ticularly under  the  mayoralty  of  Daniel  HOAN  In 
the  period  of  economic  stress  the  GRANGER  MOVE- 
MENT was  popular,  and  in  the  20th  cent  out  of  the 
ranks  of  the  Republican  party  rose  the  elder  Robert 
M  LA  FOLLFTTE  and  the  "Wisconsin  idea,"  a 
philosophy  of  progressive  legislation  for  public  wel- 
fare that  owed  much  to  Charles  MCCARTHY  Be- 
lief in  the  extension  of  high  civil-service  standards, 
labor  laws,  and  cooperative,  nonpartisan  action  to 
solve  labor  problems  were  important  in  the  polit- 
ical development  that  gave  Wisconsin  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  radical  La  Follette'a  son,  Robert 
M  La  Follette  the  younger  and  Philip  La  Follette 
continued  the  policies  of  their  father  and  con- 
flicted with  more  conservative  Republican  leader- 
ship The  conflict  was  fruitful  for  Wisconsin  in 
sound  laws  and  in  social  progress  Though  iso- 
lationism was  strong  in  both  the  World  Wars  and 
there  was  some  sympathy  for  National  Socialism 
in  Germany,  Wisconsin  generally  remained  a  leader 
in  national  thought  and  was  enriched  by  develop- 
ment in  the  Second  World  War  The  originality 
and  influence  of  Wisconsin  may  be  seen  in  the 

Sioneermg  efforts  of  three  native  sons — Frederick 
ackson  Turner  in  history,  Thoratein  Veblen  in 
ec  onomics,  and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  in  architecture 
See  Lawrence  Martin,  The  Physical  Geography  of 
Wisconsin  (1916),  Joseph  Shafer,  A  History  of 
Agriculture  in  Wisconsin  (1°-22),E  L  Kirkpatnck 
and  Agnes  M  Boynton,  Wisconsin's  Human  and 
Physical  Resources  (1936),  William  F  Rauey,  Wis- 
consin a  Story  of  Progress  (1940),  Federal  Writers' 
Project,  Wisconsin  A  Guide  to  the  Badger  State 
(1941),  August  W  Derleth,  The  Wisconsin  (1942); 
Frederick  L  Holmes,  Old  World  Wisconsin  (1944), 
E  N  Doan,  La  Follette  and  the  Wisconsin  Idea 
(1947),  R  E  Gard,  Wisconsin  Is  My  Doorstep 
(1948) 

Wisconsin,  river,  c  430  mi  long,  rising  in  NE  Wis- 
consin at  the  Mich  line  and  flowing  generally  8W 
across  Wisconsin  to  the  Mississippi  near  Prairie  du 
Chien  At  PORTAOK  it  is  connected  by  a  short 
canal  with  the  Fox  river,  and  thus  with  Lake 
Michigan  Its  dells  (see  DKLLS  OF  THE  WISCONSIN) 
are  famous  See  August  W.  Derleth,  Ttu  W 
nn  (1942). 
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Wisconsin,  University  of,  at  Madison;  land-grant  ganiaation  of  the  colonial  government.  The  follow- 

and    state   supported,    coeducational;   chartered  ing  year  found  Wise  serving  as  chaplain  in  the  ex- 

1848,  opened  1849.   It  has  colleges  of  agriculture,  pedition  against  Quebec    In  opposition  to  Increase 

engineering,  and  letters  and  science  and  schools  of  and  Cotton  MATHER,  he  resisted  the  plan  to  place 
commerce,    education,    journalism,    law,    library 
science,  music,  nursing,  pharmacy,  and  medicine 


individual  churches  under  the  jurisdiction  of  associ- 
ations of  ministers,  stating  his  reasons  in   two 


There  are  state  hygiene  and  U  S   forest-products     pamphlets   which    carried   great   influence^     The 


laboratories,  a  U  S  weather  bureau,  an  institute 
of  pharmaceutical  hiutorj,  a  state  geology  and 
natural  history  survey,  an  arboretum  and  wildlife 
refuge,  a  film  library,  a  radio  hall,  a  university 
press,  and  the  noted  Waahburn  Observatory  The 
libraries  include  those  of  the  state  historical  so- 
ciety (see  DRAPER,  LYMAN  C ),  with  a  museum, 


Churches  Quarrel  Espoused  (1710)  and  A  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Government  of  New  England  Churches 
(1717)  Those  expositions  of  democracy  were  re- 
issued and  widely  read  before  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  again  before  the  Civil  War  In  1721 
Wise  published  A  Word  of  Comfort  to  a  Melancholy 
Country,  an  argument  for  paper  money 


and  of  the  state  academy  of  science,  arta,  and  let-    Wise,  Stephen  Samuel,  1874-1949,  American  reform 


ters  The  campus  on  Lake  Mondota  has  Indian 
mounds.  Tho  university  has  long  been  noted  for 
graduate  and  research  work,  scientific  equipment, 
and  service  to  the  state  The  Experimental  Col- 
lege (1927-32)  made  influential  findings  (see 
(MKIKLEJOHN,  AXEXANDBH)  Noted  administra- 
tions of  the  university  were  those  of  John  Bascom 
and  Charles  K  Adams 

Wisconsin  Dells,  city  (pop.  1,762)  central  Wis  ,  on 
tho  Wisconsin  and  NW  of  Portage,  in  a  dairy  area, 
settled  c  1850,  me  1925,  called  Kilboum  until  1931 
It  is  the  gateway  to  the  unusual  rock  formations  in 
The  Dells  along  the  river 

Wisconsin  Rapids,  city  (pop  11,416),  co  seat  of 
Wood  co  ,  central  Wis  ,  on  the  Wisconsin  and  SE  of 
Eau  Claire  Two  towns  here,  Grand  Rapids  and 
Centraha,  were  consolidated  in  1 900,  and  the  name 
was  changed  from  Grand  Rapids  in  1920 
cranberry  center  and  has  paper  nulls 

Wisdom,  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  placed  in  the 
Apocrypha  in  AV  and  after  the  Song  of  Solomon 
in  the  Western  canon  It  is  traditionally  named 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  The  book  opens  with  an 
exhortation  to  seek  wisdom,  followed  by  a  state- 
ment (2  1-20)  of  the  attitude  of  worldly  men 
Chapter  3  is  a  splendid  passage  on  the  immortality 
of  the  just  and  the  rewards  of  the  wicked,  amplified 
in  the  next  chapters  Then  there  is  another  ex- 


rabbi,  b  Budapest,  grad  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  1891,  Ph  D  Columbia,  1901  He  served 
as  a  rabbi  in  New  York  citv  from  1893  to  1900  and 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  from  1900  to  1900  Returning 
to  New  York  in  1907,  he  founded  the  Free  Syna- 
gogue, of  which  he  was  rabbi  until  his  death  Ho 
worked  for  labor  reforms,  international  peac  e,  the 
problems  of  Jewish  minorities  in  Europe,  and  the 
relief  of  refugees  He  was  one  of  the  foremost 
leaders  of  ZIONISM  and  of  reformed  Judaism 
Among  the  many  organizations  in  \\hich  he  was 
active  were  the  American  Jewish  Congress,  the  In- 
ternational Jewish  Congress,  the  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  America,  and  the  Jewish  Institute  of  Reli- 
gion His  writings  include  The  Oreat  Betrayal 
(with  Jacob  De  Haas,  1930),  As  I  See  It  (1944), 
and  his  autobiography,  Challenging  Years  (1949) 


.  . ._ jObiograpl  „  ,       _.  .„  , 

It  is  a  Wise,  Thomas  James,  1859-1937,  English  bibli- 
ographer and  book  collector.  His  famous  Ashley 
Libiary  of  rare  editions  and  manuscripts  was  ac- 
quired by  tho  British  Museum  in  1937  Wise  also 
printed  privately  nearly  300  works  of  English 
authors,  s.ome  of  which  were  exposed  as  forgeries 
by  John  Carter  and  Graham  Pollard  in  An  Enquiry 
into  the  Nature  of  Certain  Nineteenth  Century 
Pamphlets  (1934)  See  Letters  of  Thomas  J  Wise 
to  John  Henry  Wrenn  (eel  by  F  E  Ratchford, 

,..._      .  ...         ....     ......  1944).  W  G  Partington,  Forging  Ahead  (1939) 

hortation  (6)  and  a  transition  to  a  section  (7-8)  Wise,  town  (pop  1,226),  extreme  SW  Va  ,  in  the 
praising  wisdom,  ending  with  a  prayer  for  it  (9)  Cumberlands  near  Kentucky,  settled  as  Big  Glades, 
The  rest  of  the  book  (10-19)  is  a  history  of  God's  latei  named  Gladesville,  named  Wise  1924  It  is 
care  of  the  Jews  from  the  beginning,  with  a  re-  a  trade  tenter  for  a  mmo  and  farm  area  Tho 
markable,  long  parenthesis  (13-15)  on  tho  natural  courthouse  (1865)  of  Wise  co  here  replaces  one 
ongm  of  idolatry  and  its  folly  Tho  style  and  con-  destroyed  b\  Union  troops  in  1804 
tent  of  the  book  lend  themselves  to  quotation,  thus  Wiseman,  Nicholas  Patrick  Stephen,  1802-65,  Eng- 
thero  are  not  a  few  allusions  in  8t  Paul's  letters  to  hsh  prelate,  cardinal  of  jthe  Roman  Church,  b 
passages  from  Wisdom  The  book  is  probably  of 
Alexandnan  Jewish  authorship,  and  some  place  the 
date  in  the  two  centuries  before  Christ  Some  see 
in  it  a  composite  work  of  three  parts.  1-6,  7-9,  and 
10-19,  of  which  the  third  is  said  to  resemble  a 
Passover  haggada  It  is  a  supreme  example  of 
what  is  called  wisdom  literature,  a  critical  term  for 
the  Jewish  philosophical  writings  of  the  pre-Chris- 
tian era  The  following  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  represent  this  type  also  Job,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Ecclesiaaticus  For  bibliography, 
see  OLD  TESTAMENT 
Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  (sl'ruk)  see 

ECCLESIASTICUB 

Wise.  Henry  Alexander,  1806-76,  American  politi- 
cal leader  and  Confederate  general,  b   Accomac,  »uu 

Va ,    grad     Washington    (now    Washington    and  land      He   wrote   many   books,   notably   Fabwla 

Jefferson)  College,  1825    A  lawyer,  Wise  was  sue-  (1854),  a  historical  novel  of  early  Christianity,  and 

cessively  a  Jackson  Democrat,  a  Whig,  and  a  Tyler  Recollections  of  the  Last  Four  Popes  (1858)     Henry 

Democrat  in  Congress  (1833-44)    He  was  minister  Edward  MANNING  was  his  assistant  and  successor 

to  Brazil  in  1844-47    One  of  his  last  official  acts  as  See  biography  by  Wilfrid  Wai  d  (1897) 

governoi   of  Virginia  (1856-00)  was  to  sign  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East,  Magi  (ma'ji)  [see  MAQI],  or 

death  warrant  of  John  Brown     As  a  Confederate  Three  Kings,  men  who  c  ame  from  the  East  to  adore 

brigadier  general  in  the  Civil  War  he  distinguished  the  newborn  Jesus    Mat  2    They  were  the  first  to 

himself  in  Grant's  first  assault  on  Petersburg  (1864)  tell  Herod  of  the  birth    A  star  (the  Star  of  Bethle- 

and  in  the  retreat  to  Appomatox    See  biography  by  hem)  had  been  a  sign  for  them  Christian  tradition 

his  grandson,  B   H  Wise  (1899)  has  been  busy  with  them  it  has  set  their  number  as 

Wise,  Isaac  Mayer,  1819-1900,  American  rabbi  and  three,  perhaps  from  their  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense, 
scholar,  b  Bohemia,  studied  at  the  Umv  of  and  myrrh,  it  has  called  them  kings,  perhaps  from 
Vienna  Liberal  in  his  religious  and  political  views,  Ps  72  10,11  and  Isa  49  7,23  considered  as  prophe- 
in  1846  he  settled  in  the  United  States  He  was  cies,  and  it  has  given  them  names,  Caspar  or  Gas- 
rabbi  of  a  reform  congregation  in  Albany,  N  Y  par,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar  They  are  c  ailed 
and  from  1854  in  Cincinnati,  there  he  founded  sometimes  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne  because 
(1875)  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  of  which  he  was  there  is  a  great  shrine  to  them  in  tho  cathedral  at 
president  until  his  death  He  organized  the  Union  Cologne  The  feast  of  the  EPIPHANY  commemo- 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  in  1873.  He  rates  their  visit  In  art  the  visit  is  called  the 
was  also  president  of  the  Central  Conference  of  Adoration  of  the  Magi 

American  Rabbis,  which  he  established  in  1889  Wishart.  George  {(wl'shurt) ,  15137-1548,  martyred 

He  founded  and  jsdited  two  periodicals,  the_Amer*-  Scottish  reformer    He  was  master  of  a  grammar 


h  pre 

Seville,  Spam,  of  Irish-English  parentage  He 
studied  at  Ushaw  College,  Durham,  and  at  Rome, 
where  ho  became  known  for  his  learning  in  Semitic 
languages  During  1835-36  he  stayed  in  England, 
where  he  preached,  in  1836  he  founded  (with 
Daniel  O'Connell)  the  Dublin  Review  In  1840  he 
was  taken  from  his  rectorship  of  the  English  Col- 
lege at  Rome  (which  he  had  held  since  1828)  and 
made  vicar  apostolic  of  the  central  district  of  Eng- 
land He  was  very  influential  among  Catholics  In 
1850  the  pope  set  up  a  now  hierarchy  in  England, 
Wiseman  was  created  cardinal  and  was  selected  as 
archbishop  of  Westminster  and  primate  Ho  ap- 
plied himself  to  allaying  mutual  suspicion  between 
the  older  Catholic  families  and  the  newer  converts 
and  to  lessening  the  anti-Catholic  feeling  in  Eng- 


can  Israelite,  in  English,  and  Deborah,  in  German. 
He  wrote  several  novels,  two  plays,  his  reminis- 


school  in  Montrose,  teaching  the  New  Testament 
in  Greek     In  1538  he  fled  the  country  to  escape 


cences  (1901),  and  many  historical  and  religious     charges  of  heresy,  he  was  in  England  for  a  short 

works,  including  History  of  the  Israditish  Nation  "  •     ~  -    

(1854).  See  Dena  Wilansky,  Sinai  to  Cincinnati 
(1037);  L  M  Franklin,  The  Rabbi  the  Man  and 
His  Message  (1938) 

Wise,  John,  1652-1725,  American  clergyman,  an 
able  exponent  of  the  democratic  principles  of  mo- 
dern Congregationalism,  b  Roxbury,  Mass  ,  grad 
Harvard,  1673  He  was  pastor  at  Ipswich,  Mass  , 


tune,  then  on  the  Continent  In  1544  he  is  thought 
to  have  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  traveled 
about,  preaching  Christianity  as  he  conceived  it 
The  most  eventful  result  of  his  preaching  was  the 
conversion  of  John  KNOX  Cardinal  Beaton,  seeking 
Wishart's  death,  instigated  his  arrest  He  was 
tried  for  heresy,  convicted,  and  burned  at  8t  An- 

-_    — .  —  «— _.. ,     drews   See  biography  by  Charles  Rogers  (1876) 

from  1680  until  his  death,  but  his  influence  ex-  Wishaw,  Scotland  see  MOTHEKWELL  AND  WIUHAW 
tended  far  beyond  the  confines  of  his  parish.  For  Wishek  (wl'shgk),  city  (pop  1,112),  S  N  Dak  SE 
a  short  tune,  in  1687,  he  was  deprived  of  his  minis-  of  Bismarck,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1930 
terial  office  by  Governor  Andros  for  having  led  his  Wislicenus,  Johannes  (yoha'nus  vfeletsa'ndos),  1835- 
fellpw  townsmen  in  their  refusal  to  pay  taxes  1902,  German  organic  chemist.  He  was  professor 
violating  their  charter  rights.  In  1689  he  repre-  at  several  institutions  in  Zurich  (1861-72)  and  at 
Muted  Ipswich  in  the  Boston  convention  for  reor-  the  universities  of  Wurzburg  (1872-85)  and  Leipzig 


(from  1885).  He  Is  noted  for  his  research  on  lactic 
acid  and  other  organic  compounds  which  advanced 
the  development  of  stereochemistry,  especially  in 
the  field  of  stereoisomerism  (see  IBOMERIBM). 
Wisraar  (vfe'mar),  city  (pop  42,018),  Mecklen- 
burg, N  Germany,  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  It  is  a  fishing 
port  and  an  industrial  center  with  shipyards,  ma- 
chinery manufactures,  and  agi  icultural  processing 
plants  Wismar  was  (1266-1300)  the  residence  of 
the  princes  of  Mecklenburg  and  later  became  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  Under  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  the 
city  passed  to  Sweden,  but  m  1803  Sweden  pledged 
it  to  Mecklenburg-Schwerm  with  the  privilege  of 
recall  within  100  years  In  1903  Sweden  renounced 
all  rights  to  the  city  Wismar,  which  had  retained 
several  Gothic  churches  and  other  fine  medieval 
buildings,  suffered  considerable  damage  in  the 
Second  World  War. 

Wisner  (wfo'nur),  city  (pop  1,256),  NE  Nebr  ,  NW 
of  Omaha,  on  the  Elkhorn  and  E  of  Norfolk.  It  is  a 
shipping  center  for  a  livestock  and  farming  area 
Wissler,  Clark,  1870-1947,  American  anthropolo- 
gist, b  Wayne  co  ,  Ind  ,  grad  Indiana  Umv  (B.A  , 
1897),  Ph  D  Columbia,  1901.  He  was  professor  of 
anthropology  (1924-40)  at  the  Institute  of  Human 
Relations  at  Yale  and  was  affiliated  (1903-41)  with 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  His 
writings  include  The  American  Indian  (1917),  Man 
and  Culture  (1923),  Introduction  to  Social  Anthro- 
pology (1929),  and  Indians  of  the  United  States 
(1940) 

Wissnunn,  Hermann  von  (hcY'iruin  fun  vTs'man), 
1 853- 1 905,  German  explorer  in  Africa  He  crossed 
(1880-82)  Africa  fiom  Loanda  to  Zanzibar  and,  on 
behalf  of  Leopold  II  of  Belgium,  explored  (1883- 
85)  the  Kasai  river  system  in  the  Belgian  Congo 
As  German  commissioner  (1889-92)  he  suppressed 
an  Arab  revolt  in  German  East  Africa  In  the 
coastal  area  given  up  by  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar,  he 
founded  Moshi  on  the  slopes  of  Mt  Kilimanjaro 
Ho  was  (1895-90)  governor  of  Gorman  East  Afuca 
His  writings  include  My  Second  Joutney  through 
Equalotial  Africa  (1891,  Eng  tr  ,  1891) 
Wistar,  Caspar  (wT'stur),  1761-1818.  Amcru  an  phy- 
sician, b  Philadelphia,  M  1)  Umv  of  Ldinbuigh, 
1786,  Rrandson  of  Caspar  Wwtar  (1090-1752), 
early  Pennsylvania  glassmaker  He  taught  (1789- 
91)  at  the  College  and  Acudern\  of  Philadelphia, 
then  at  the  Umv  of  Penns>  Ivania  organized  (1701) 
by  a  merger  of  the  i  ollege  with  another  institution 
lie  wrote  the  first  American  textbook  on  anatomy. 
A  System  of  Anatomy  (2  vols  ,  1811-14).  and  left 
an  anatomical  collection  which  eventually  passed 
to  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Auatom>  and  Biologj , 
founded  by  hin  groat-nephew,  Isaac  J  Wistar  He 
was  piesiclent  (from  1815)  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  «and  his  home  was  the  weeklv 
meeting  place  of  students  and  scientists  The 
genus  Wmlaria  wus  named  in  his  honoi 
Wistar,  Isaac  Tones,  1827-1905,  Atnern  an  financier, 
b  Philadelphia,  great-nephew  ol  Caspar  Wistar 
His  early  manhood  was  spent  adventmously  in  the 
West  as  a  muleteer,  tiapper,  mid  gold  miner  lie 
pla>ed  a  large  part  in  suppressing  the  vigilantes  in 
California  In  the  Civil  War  ho  was  u  brigadier 
general  in  the  Union  army  and  was  wounded  four 
times  After  the  war  ho  made  his  fortune*  by  financ  - 
ing  railroad  building  He  established  the  Wistar 
Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biologj  in  Philadelphia 
with  Rifts  of  $1.000,000.  Soo  his  autobiography 
(19 14,  reissued  1937) 

wistaria  (wlntar'eu)  or  wisteria  (-ter'-O,  any  plant 
of  the  genus  Wistaria,  leguminous  woody  twining 
vines  cultivated  and  highly  esteemed  for  the  beau- 
tiful pendent  clu^teis  of  peahke  flowers,  lilac,  white, 
or  pink  There  aie  two  species  native  to  the  United 
States  and  found  mostly  m  tho  Southeast,  but  the 
showier  Asiatic  are  usually  cultivated  Rambling 
01  trained  on  trellises,  poichcs,  or  as  a  standaid, 
they  are  commonly  spring  blooming,  one  variety  of 
the  Japanese  wistaria  has  clusters  sometimes  3  ft 
long  The  pmnately  compound  leaves  often  open 
after  the  flowers 

Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology,  in  Phila- 
delphia, established  in  1892  It  is  an  independent 
research  institution  and  has  a  museum  It  pub- 
lishes learned  journals 

Wister,  Owen  (wi'stur),  1860-1938,  American  au- 
thor, b.  Philadelphia,  grad  Harvard  (B  A  ,  1882, 
LL  B  ,  1888)  Between  degrees  ho  studied  music  m 
Paris  In  1889  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Pennsylvania  Trips  to  the  West  for  his  health 
gave  him  material  for  short  stories  and  for  his 
greatest  literary  success,  The  Virginian  (1902),  a 
novel  of  Wyoming,  a  best  seller  which  was  drama- 
tised and  was  several  tunes  made  into  moving 
pictures  Though  in  some  of  his  political  writings 
he  was  bitmgly  satirical,  he  wrote  a  pleasant  biog- 
raphy in  1930  of  his  long-time  friend  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Other  books  by  Wiater  include  the 
novel  Lady  Baltimore  (1906)  and  the  short  stories 
Red  Men  and  White  (1896),  Lin  McLean  (1898), 
and  Philosophy  4  (1903).  A  collected  edition  of  his 
works  appeared  in  1928. 
wisteria:  see  WISTARIA 

Witbank  (wlt'bangk),  town  (pop.  12,727),  Trans- 
vaal, Union  of  South  Africa.  It  IB  a  mining  town  in 
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the  largest  coal  field  of  South  Africa,  and  it  la  eon. 
nected  oy  rail  with  Johannesburg, 
witchcraft,  practice  of  sorcery  or  MAGTC.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  when  a  new  religion  is  adopted  in  a 
country,  the  gods  of  the  old  become  the  devils  of 
the  now  As  the  Christian  Churc  h  came  into  power 
in  the  Western  world,  it  banned  pagan  religion  and 
magic,  although  many  of  the  common  people  and 
many  of  the  clergy  retained  faith  in  it  Thus  witch- 
craft, a  survival  of  pagan  magic,  came  into  disre- 
pute Throughout  the  Middle  Aces  a  long  struggle 
was  waged,  without  notable  violence,  but  by  the 
14th  cent ,  witchcraft  had  become  elaborated  into  a 
complex  system  and  the  witch  and  wizard  were  uni- 
versally behoved  to  be  malignant  beings  who  prac- 
tu  ed  all  forms  of  the  black  art  The  witch  was  be- 
lieved to  be  able  to  ( hange  into  a  cat  or  a  werewolf 
(see  LYCANTHROPY)  or  to  summon  apparitions 
Religious  persee  ution  of  supposed  wit<  hen  set  in 
early  m  the  14th  cent  Trials,  convictions,  and 
executions  became  common  throughout  Europe 
Confessions  were  extorted  under  the  influence  of 
fear  and  hysteria.  The  persecution  was  tireless 
From  1450  to  1650  thousands  were  executed 
Burning,  as  for  heresy,  was  common  Suspicion 
fell  on  many  because  of  interest  in  s<  lentific  experi- 
ment An  accusation  of  witchcraft  bee  ame  an  easy 
means  of  destroying  an  enomy  or  eonfiimating  his 
estate  The  crusade  lasted  from  the  14th  to  the 
18th  cent  The  American  colonies  shared  in  the 
fanatuisrn,  which  broke  out  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Virginia,  and  was  pai  ticularly 
active  in  Salem,  Mass,  where  in  1092  a  store  of 
persons  were  hanged  The  last  execution  took 
place,  in  Scotland  in  1722  See  M  A  Murray, 
Witchcraft  in  Western  Ewope  (1921),  J  W  Wick- 
war,  Witchcraft  and  the  Black  Art  (1925),  Monta- 
gue Summers,  History  of  Witchcraft  and  Dcmonol- 
ogy  (1926),  diaries  Williams,  Witchcraft  (1941) 
witch  hazel,  North  American  deciduous  shrub  or 
Nmall  tree  (Hamamehs  inrginwna)  native  E  of  the 
Rockies  It  bears  bright  yellow  flowers,  usually  in 
tho  late  fall  or  in  the  wmtei  at  tho  same  time  that 
the  fruit  of  the  previous  season's  floweis  is  matur- 
ing The  flowers  aie  composed  of  four  long  and 
\eiy  naitow  petals  Tho  ripening  fruits  discharge 
then  hoods  by  an  explosive  action,  often  shooting 
them  several  feet  Other  plants  were  known  m  the 
Old  Woild  as  witch  hazel,  but  the  American  shrub 
scorns  to  have  been  named  for  the  lesomhlnnce  of 
ita  leaves  to  the  hazel,  and,  like  hazel,  the  witch 
hazel  branch  has  been  used  as  a  DIV  ININC,  ROD  The 
native  species,  as  well  as  Asiatic  varieties  which 
bloom  in  February  or  March,  are  cultivated  to  some 
extent  Witch  hazel  is  the  souice  of  an  astungent 
obtained  from  tho  loaves  and  hat  k 
witenagemot  (wrtunugunot')  [Old  Kng  , -meeting 
of  counselors),  a  session  of  the  counselors  (the  wit- 
in)  of  a  king  in  Anglo-Saxon  Kngland  Such  a 
bod>  existed  in  eac  h  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms 
( 'ornposed  of  the  powerful  earls,  the  higher  church- 
men, and  the  influential  thanes,  it  was  aristocratic, 
and  its  membership  at  any  one  time  was  dependent 
upon  the  appointments  of  the  ruling  king  or  his 
immediate  predecessors  These  facts  discredit  the 
old  argument  that  the  witenagemot  was  similar  to 
the  later  popular,  democratic  Parliament  and  make 
it  c  lear  that  the  witan  were  more  analogous  to  the 
Utter  piivy  councilors  On  the  other  hand,  the 
\\itenagemot  had  considerable  powers  Although 
the  number  of  members  and  the  functions  varied 
\sith  each  realm  and  each  king,  the  counsel  and  as- 
sent of  the  group  were  usually  sought  by  the  king 
in  matters  of  laws,  taxes,  foreign  negotiations,  na- 
tional defense,  and  the  bestowal  of  privileged 
estates  Probably  only  rarely  would  tho  witan 
directly  oppose  the  king,  but  their  potential  in- 
dependence must  have  served  as  a  check  on  the 
monarch  Furthermore,  although  records  are 
rather  scarce,  it  appears  probable  that  the  witan, 
especially  in  Wessox,  had  the  power  to  elect  the 
king  Since  the  kingship  was  largely  hereditary, 
such  a  ceremony  was  usually  perfunctory,  but  the 
witan  upon  occasion  actually  selected  the  king  At 
tho  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  it  probably  be- 
queathed to  the  succeeding  great  council  the  idea 
of  a  limited  monarchy 

Wither,  George  (wr'dhur),  1688-1667,  English  poet, 
b  Hampshire,  studied  at  Oxford  For  his  satires, 
Abuses  Stnpt  and  Whtpt  (1613),  he  was  put  in 
prison,  where  he  wrote  lua  pastorals  in  The  Shep- 
herd's Hunting  (1615)  Later  works  are  Fidelia 
(1615)  and  Fair  Virtue  (1622),  m  the  latter  ap- 
pears his  lyric  beginning,  "Shall  I,  wasting  in  de- 
spair "  About  1620  his  writings  took  on  a  religious 
tone  and,  though  copious,  were  less  graceful  He 
served  in  the  Revolution  as  a  Puritan  captain  and 
politician  and  was  in  disfavor  after  the  Restoration 
Wrtherspoon,  Herbert  (wl'dhdrspSon),  1873-1935, 
American  basso,  b  Buffalo,  N  Y  ,  grad  Yale,  1895, 
studied  music  with  Edward  Mac  Do  well  He 
studied  both  painting  and  singing  in  New  York, 
London,  Paris,  and  Berlin  In  1898  he  ( made  his 
operatic  debut,  and  from  1908  to  1916  he  was  lead- 
ing basso  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
afterward  devoting  his  time  to  concerts  and  to 
teaching.  He  was  president  (1925-29)  of  the  Chi- 
cago Musical  College,  director  for  a  short  time  of 
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the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company,  and  director 
(1932-33)  of  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  In  1935 
he  succeeded  Gmho  Qatti-Casazza  as  director  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  but  died 
shortly  thereafter. 

Witherspoon,  John,  1723-94,  Scottish-American 
Presbyterian  clergyman  and  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  b  Yester,  near  Edinburgh, 
Scotland  He  was  educated  at  the  Umv  of  Edin- 
burgh From  1745  to  1768  he  occupied  pastorates 
in  Scotland  A  conservative  in  religion,  he  wrote 
Ecclesiastical  Characteristics  (1753)  as  an  attack  on 
those  ministers  who  preached  humanism  instead  of 
dogmatic  truth,  and  in  his  Serious  Enquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Effects  of  the  Stage  (1757)  he  main- 
tained that  drama  was  not  an  innocent  recreation 
but  an  arouser  of  immoral  passion  His  mtellec  tual 
prominence  brought  him  the  appointment  in  1768 
as  president  of  the  College  of  Now  Jersey  (now 
Princeton  Umv )  In  the  United  States  he  pro- 
moted the  growth  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(often  heading  the  General  Assembly)  and  healed 
schisms  Despite  his  original  feeling  that  the  clergy 
should  avoid  politics,  he  accepted  a  position  as  dele- 

Site  from  New  Jersey  to  the  Continental  Congress 
e  sat  in  Congress  almost  continuously  from  1776 
to  1782  and  wrote  much  in  behalf  of  the  Revolu- 
tion    His  last  years  were  spent  in  restoring  the  col- 
lege and  in  partic  ipatmg  in  New  Jersey  politics 
His  collected  works  appeared  m  nine  volumes  in 
1815    See  biographies  by  D.  W.  Woods  (1906)  and 
V   L  Collins  (1026) 
witness   see  EVIOKNC  a 

Witos,  Wincenty  (vC-ntsen'tf  ve'tds),  1874-1945, 
Polish  politician  He  founded  (1919)  the  Polish 
Peasant  party  and  was  three  times  premier  (1920- 
21,  1923,  1926)  His  program,  which  called  for 
agrarian  reform,  caused  PILSUDSKI  to  carry  out 
his  coup  d'e'tat  of  1926,  which  overthrew  Witos 
Imprisoned  (1930),  Witos  later  fled  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia but  returned  to  Poland  in  1939 
Witowt  (vt't6ft),  Lithuanian  Vytnutaa  (vStou'tas), 
1350-1430,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania  (1392-1430), 
first  cousin  of  Ladislaus  Jagiello  (King  LADISLAUS 
II  of  Poland)  His  father  had  been  deprived  of  his 
share  m  the  inheritance  on  the  death  of  Grand 
Duke  Olgerd,  and  Witowt  grew  up  as  a  refugee 
with  the  Teutonic  Knights  With  the  help  of  tho 
knights  he  secured  (1392)  rec  ogmtion  as  grand 
duke  of  Lithuania  from  Ladislaus,  who,  however, 
remained  his  suzerain  His  ambition  to  be  c  rowned 
king  of  Lithuania  was  frustrated  b\  hrs  c  ousin,  and 
relations  between  Witowt  and  Ladislaus  were  often 
strained  Lithuania  under  Witowt  reached  its 
greatest  extent— from  the  Baltic  to  tho  Blac  k  Sea— 
and  its  cultural  flowering  He  sought  to  reduce  the 
Tatars  of  the  Golden  Horde  to  vassalage,  but  was 
defeated  bv  thorn  in  1J99  In  1410  he  helped 
Ladislaus  defeat  the  Teutonic  Knights  at  Tannen- 
berg 

Witt,  Cornelius  de  (dl  wit',  Dutch  kdrna'ltus  du 
vlV),  1623-72,  Dutch  naval  officer,  brother  of 
Jan  de  Witt  Imprisoned  on  the  c  harge  of  plotting 
against  William  of  Orange,  he  was  killed  by  a  mob 
while  his  brother  was  visiting  him 
Witt,  Jan  de  (van'),  1625-72,  Dutch  statesman 
Like  his  father,  Jacob  de  Witt,  burgomaster  of 
Dort,  he  became  a  leading  opponent  of  the  house  of 
Orange  and  played  a  vital  role  m  the  three  succes- 
sive Di  TCH  WARH  As  leader  of  the  republican 
part>,  he  was  elected  (1653)  grand  pensionarj, 
thus  acquiring  control  of  state  affairs  He  repre- 
sented the  mercantile  interests  and  accordingly 
etueouraged  industry  and  cornmerc  e  Ho  ended  the 
drsastrous  war  with  England  (first  of  the  Dutch 
Wars)  in  1654,  but  the  Restoration  in  Kngland 
constituted  a  danger  to  Dutc  h  maritime  and  politi- 
cal freedom  and  led  to  the  renewal  of  tho  war  in 
1665  The  favorable  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Breda 
(1667)  were  largely  duo  to  Jan  de  \Vitt  In  order 
to  end  tho  power  of  tho  house  of  Orango  he  secured 
passage  of  the  Eternal  Edict,  which  abolished  the 
office  of  stadholder  He  helped  form  tho  TRIPLE 
Ai  UANOE  of  1668  against  Louis  XIV,  thus  ending 
the  War  of  Devolution,  the  Trcat>  of  AIV-LA- 
CHAPELLE  (1668)  was  the  climax  of  his  career 
In  1672  Louis  XIV  invaded  Holland  and  began  the 
third  of  the  Dutch  Wars  Jan  de  Witt  sought  to 
negotiate  peace,  but  his  offer  was  spurned  by  tho 
French  Popular  feeling  suddenly  turned  violently 
against  him  and  in  favor  of  William  of  Orango 
(later  WILLTAM  III  of  England),  who  bj  popular 
acclaim  was  made  stadholder  Do  Witt  resigned, 
but  was  exonerated  of  treason  charges  However, 
when  he  visited  his  brother,  Cornelius  de  Witt,  in 
prison,  a  mob  gathered  outside,  fought  its  way  into 
the  prison,  and  hacked  the  two  brothers  to  pieces, 
hanging  their  sc  atterod  limbs  on  lamp  posts  Jan 
de  Witt  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  Dutch  statesmen 
and  patriots,  a  patron  of  the  sciences,  and  a  close 
friend  of  Spinoza 

Witt,  city  (pop  1,490),  S  central  111 ,  SSE  of  Spring- 
field, me  1911 

Witte,  Count  Sergei  Yulyevich  (sfrgft'  yoo'lyMch 
vf'tu),  1849-1915,  Russian  statesman  A  railroad 
engineer,  he  bee  ame  minister  of  communications 
(1892)  and  minister  of  finance,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry (1892-1903).  He  introduced  the  gold  stand- 
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wd,  reformed  the  finances,  encouraged  the  devel- 
opment of  Russian  industries  with  the  help  of  for' 
eign  capital,  and  opened  up  Siberia  to  large-scale 
colonization  by  having  the  TRANS-SIBERIAN  RAH> 
ROAD  built  While  these  achievements  greatly  re- 
duced the  gap  between  the  industrial  development 
of  Russia  and  that  of  Europe,  it  also  created  a  new 
industrial  proletariat,  concentrated  in  a  few  large 
cities,  and  thus  contributed  to  the  Revolution  of 
1905  The  Russian  defeat  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  and  tho  Revolution  of  1905  resulted  in  Witte's 
return  to  favor,  from  which  he  had  fallen  in  1903 
He  secured  unexpectedly  favorable  terms  as  nego- 
tiator at  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  N  II  ,  with 
Japan,  was  rewarded  with  title  of  count,  and  after 
his  return  to  Russia  drew  up  the  manifesto  of  Oct. 
17,  1905,  by  which  NIC  hulas  II  promised  constitu- 
tional government  under  an  imperial  DUMA  Ap- 
pointed premier  (Oc  t  ,  1905),  Witte  sought  to  steer 
a  middle  course  between  the  Social  Democ  rats  and 
the  reactionaries  After  suppressing  a  workers'  up- 
rising in  Moscow  (Dec  ,  1905-Jan  ,  1906),  he  was 
dismissed  (May,  1906),  by  Nicholas  II,  who  now 
felt  strong  enough  to  restore  a  reactionary  regime. 
He  was  succeeded  as  premier  by  Goremykux  and, 
shortly  afterward,  by  Stolypm 
Wittekmd,  Saxon  leader  see  WIDUKIND 
Wittetand  (wl'tuklnd).  Widukmd  (wl'dookmd),  or 
Wettekmd  (wg'tuklnd),  d  c  1004,  Saxon  historian, 
a  monk,  frequently  called  Wittekmd  of  Corvey 
He  wrote  the  Res  gestoe  Saxonitoe,  a  history  of  the 
Saxons  from  earliest  tunes  thiough  the  10th  cent. 
Wittelsbach  (vl'tulsbakh),  German  dynasty  which 
ruled  Bavaria  from  1180  until  1918  It  takes  ita 
name  from  the  ancestral  castle  of  Wittelsbach 
(destroyed  1209)  m  Upper  Bavaria  In  1180  Eru- 

Kror  Frederick  I  invested  Count  Otto  of  Wittels- 
.c  h  with  the  much-reduced  duchy  of  BAVARIA,  of 
whic  h  he  had  deprived  the  Guelphic  duke,  Henry 
the  Lion  In  1214  Otto's  grandson,  Otto  II,  also 
received  tho  Rhenish  Palatinate  After  Otto's 
death  (1253)  the  Wittelshach  possessions  were  di- 
vided between  an  elder  branch,  which  received  the 
Rhenish  Palatinate  and  W  Bavaria,  and  a  younger 
branch,  which  received  the  rest  The  family  pos- 
sessions grew  in  the  following  century,  and  the  Wit- 
telsbachs  reached  their  zenith  when  Duke  Louis 
III,  of  the  elder  branch,  became  emperor  as  Louis 
IV  (reigned  1314-47)  Louis  IV,  who  also  tempo- 
rarily attached  BRANDENBURG  to  his  dynasty,  re- 
dividod  (1329)  the  Wittelsbach  lands  m  a  partition 
which  remained  basic  for  more  than  four  centuries. 
According  to  the  division  the  elder  branch,  de- 
scended from  Louis's  brother  Ruciolf,  received  the 
Rhenish  and  the  Upper  Palatinate,  while  the 
younger  branch,  descended  from  Louis's  first  mar- 
riage, received  Bavaria  proiier  The  electoral  dig- 
nity was  to  alternate  between  the  two  branches, 
but  in  1356  tho  Golden  Bull  settled  it  definitely  on 
the  Palatinate  branch  Both  branches  underwent 
several  subdivisions  Bavaria  was  subdivided  into 
the  due  hies  of  Bavaria-Munich  (ruled  by  the  senior 
line  of  the  Bavarian  branch),  Bavaria-Landshut, 
and  Bavana-Straubing  until  the  early  16th  cent , 
when  Duko  Albert  IV  reunited  Bavaria  and  uitro- 
duc  ed  succession  by  primogeniture  (For  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  Palatinate  branch,  which  is  not 
treated  here  in  detail,  see  PAL  vriNATb  )  Louis  IV's 
second  marriage,  with  Margaret,  countess  of  Hai- 
naut,  Holland,  and  Zooland,  produced  a  third 
branch  of  the  Wittelsbach  dynasty,  this  branch 
ruled  the  three  countries  until  1433,  when  Philip 
the  Good  of  Burgundy  (himself  a  descendant  of 
Louis  IV  through  his  mother)  seized  them  from 
Countess  Ja<  quehne,  his  first  cousin  In  the  16th 
and  17th  cent  the  Bavarian  Wittelsbachs  cham- 
pioned the  Catholic  cause  while  tho  Palatinate 
branch  was  leading  the  Protestant  princes  As  a 
result  of  the  defeat  of  the  ele<  tor  palatine,  known  as 
FREDERICK  THfc  WINTER  KiNc?  of  Bohemia,  his 
electoral  voice  was  transferred  (1623)  to  Duke 
MAXIMIIIIN  I  of  Bavaria,  who  also  received  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  but  a  new  electorate  was  created 
in  1648  for  Frederick's  son,  to  whom  the  Rhenish 
Palatinate  was  restored  Elector  Charles  Albert  of 
Bavaria  was  chosen  (1741)  emperor  as  CHAIUSS 
VII,  but  he  never  actually  ruled,  with  the  death 
(1777)  of  his  son,  Maximilian  III,  the  Bavarian 
branch  of  the  Wittclebachs  died  out,  and  the  Pala- 
tinate-Sulzbach  line  ace  eded  in  Bavaria  in  the  per- 
son of  Elector  Charles  Theodore,  who  died  in  1799 
without  issue  Ho  was  succeeded  by  the  duko  pala- 
tine of  Zweibruckon,  senior  member  of  tho  Palati- 
nate branch,  who  thus  united  all  Wittehbac h  lands 
under  his  sole  rule  and  who  in  1806  became  king  of 
Bavaria  as  MAXIMILIAN  I  His  sue  c  ewsors  as  kings 
of  Bavaria  were  Louis  I,  MAXIMILIAN  II,  Louis  fl, 
OTTO  I,  and  Louis  III,  who  abdicated  in  1918.  A 
collateral  line,  descended  from  the  counts  palatine 
of  Birkenfeld,  bee  ame  known  as  the  due  al  line  after 
tho  creation  of  the  Bavarian  kingdom  m  1806.  its 
head  went  under  the  title  of  "duke  m  Bavaria"; 
Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  the  Belgians  issued  from  the  ducal  line.  The 
Wittelsbaehs  have  intermarried  for  centuries  with 
all  the  royal  families  of  Europe  A  line  of  the  Palat- 
inate branch  (see  ZWEIBHUCKEN)  ruled  Sweden 
from  1664  to  1741  Prince  Rupert,  son  of  King 
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Lows  III  and  claimant  to  the  Bavarian  throne, 
also  inherited,  through  a  complicated  succession, 
the  claim  of  the  STUART  dynasty  to  the  British 
throne 

Witten  (vl'tun),  city  (pop  69,384),  Westphalia,  NW 
Germany,  on  the  Ruhr  An  industrial  center  of  the 
Ruhr  district,  it  was  heavily  damaged  m  the  Sec- 
ond World  War 

Wittenberg  (vTtflnbtrk).  city  (pop  41,304),  in  the 
former  Saxony  prov  of  Prussia,  E  Germany,  on  the 
Elbe,  after  1945  in  Saxom  -Anhalt  Now  a  railroad 
and  manufacturing  tenter,  the  city  has  played  a 
historic  role  of  great  importance  Wittenberg  was 
(1273-1422)  the  seat  of  the  Ascaman  dukes  of  Saxe- 
Wittenberg  (aee  SAXONY),  who  in  1356  became  elec- 
tors of  Saxony  In  1 423  Saxe- W  ittenberg  passed  to 
the  margraves  of  Meissen,  of  the  house  of  Witten, 
who  in  1425  wene  given  electoral  rank.  Elector 
Frederick  III  founded  (1502)  the  Umv  of  Witten- 
berg, which  became  the  center  of  the  Reformation 
when  Martin  LUTHER  and  Molanrhthon  taught 
here  In  1517  Luther  nailed  his  95  theses  on  the 
door  of  the  Schloaskirche  [castle  church],  and  in 
1520  ho  burned  the  papal  bull  against  him  in  the 
market  place  The  first  complete  Lutheran  Bible 
waa  printed  (1534)  at  Wittenberg  In  1547  Emper- 
or  Charles  V  captured  \V  ittenberg  after  the  battle 
of  Muhlberg,  where  Elector  John  Frederick  I  of 
Saxony  wan  captured  By  the  Capitulation  of 
Wittenberg,  in  the  same  year,  John  Frederick,  rep- 
resenting the  Ernestine  line  ot  the  house  of  Wet- 
tin,  ceded  the  electoral  dignity  and  the  duchy  of 
Saxony  to  Maurice,  of  the  collateral  Albertine  line; 
he  also  ceded  the  principality  of  Sagan  and  other 
territories  to  Bohemia,  retaining  only  the  Thurm- 
gian  duchies  for  his  line  Primarily  the  focus  of  the 
Lutheran  Reformation,  16th-century  Wittenberg 
was  also  a  center  of  German  art,  where  Lucas  Cra- 
nach,  the  elder,  founded  a  school  of  painting  The 
city  declined  after  1547,  when  Dresden,  residence 
of  the  Albertme  dukes,  replaced  it  as  Saxon  capital 
The  Umv  of  Wittenberg  was  absorbed  by  the 
Umv  of  Halle  in  1817  Among  the  moat  notable 
buildings  of  Wittenberg  are  the  Schlosskirche  (15th 
cent),  where  Luther  is  buried,  the  town  church, 
where  Luther  preached,  and  Luther's  house,  pre- 
served as  a  museum 

Wittenberg  College:  see  SPRINGFIELD,  Ohio 

Witthaua,  Rudolph  August  (wJt'hous),  1846-1915, 
American  toxicologist,  b  New  York  city,  grad 
Columbia  (B  A  ,  1807),  M  D  New  York  Umv  , 
1875.  He  taught  at  New  York  Umv  (1876-98) 
and  at  Cornell  Umv  medical  college  (1898-1911) 
and  was  noted  as  a  toxic  ological  expert  in  criminal 
trials  He  wrote  The  Medical  Student'*  Manual  of 
Chemistry  (1883,  7th  rev  ed  ,  Text- Book  of  Chem- 
istry, 1919)  and,  with  T  C  Becker,  Medical  Juris- 
prudence (4  vols ,  1894--96,  rev  ed  ,  Manual  o 
Toxicology,  1911) 

Wittlm,  Joseph,  Pol  J6tef  Wittlin  (yoo'zef  vet'len), 
1896-,  Polish  poet,  translator,  and  novelist  A 
volume  of  anti-war  poems  appeared  in  1920  His 
principal  contribution  to  Polish  literature  is  the 
novel  Salt  of  the  Earth  (1936,  Eng  tr  ,  1939)  He 
escaped  from  Poland  in  1939  and  later  came  to  the 
United  States 

Wittstock  (vlt'ahtdk),  town  (pop  9,460),  Branden- 
burg, NE  Germany,  NW  of  Berlin  Here  in  1636 
the  Swedes  under  Baner  defeated  the  Saxon  and 
imperial  forces  under  Hatzfeld  in  an  important  bat- 
tle of  the  Thirty  Years  War 

Witwatersrand  (wTtwd'turzr&nd*)  [Afrikaans, » 
white  water  ridge]  or  the  Rand,  region,  Transvaal, 
South  Africa  It  includes  a  reef  of  gold-bearing 
conglomerate  which  is  estimated  to  produce  about 
one  third  of  the  world's  gold  The  area  IB  c  100  mi 
long  and  relatively  narrow  Almost  entirely  urban, 
it  has  a  population  exceeding  1,000,000  and  includes 
over  400,000  Europeans  Johannesburg  (the  larg- 
est city  of  South  Africa) ,  Springs,  and  Benoni  are 
situated  here  Surface  gold  was  discovered  in  1884, 
and  the  news  was  made  public  in  1886  In  the  en- 
suing boom  the  main  reef  was  reached  in  1889,  at  a 
depth  of  58 1  ft  When  the  United  States  embarked 
(1934)  on  a  program  of  unlimited  gold  purchase, 
profitable  mining  could  be  conducted  at  depths  of 
even  12,000  ft  Workers  underground  (nearly  all 
of  them  are  natives)  exceed  200,000  See  Lewis 
Nesbitt,  Gold  Fever  (1936),  Adele  Lezard,  The 
Great  Odd  Reef  (1937) 

wizard:  see  WITCHCRAFT. 

Wladimir.     For   Russian  rulers  thus  named,  aee 

Wladialaw,  Wladyslaw,  and  Wladislai,  Pol  Willys- 
law  For  Polish  kings  thua  named,  see  LADIHLAUS 

Wloclawek,  Pol  Wloclawek  (vw6tBwa'v?k),  city 
(pop  48,126),  Pomorze  prov ,  NW  Poland 
Founded  in  the  12th  cent  ,  it  has  since  then  been 
an  episcopal  see,  its  cathedral  was  built  m  the  14th 
cent  Wloclawek  was  included  (1815)  in  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  and  was  known  in  Russian  as  Vlots- 
lavsk  ft  MJ  a  diversified  industrial  center  of  an 
agricultural  region  There  are  salt  domes,  lignite 
deposits,  and  sulphur  springs  m  the  vicinity 

Wlodzimierz,  Ukraine  see  VLADIMIR- VOLYNSKI 

Woburn  (woo'burn),  market  town  (pop  951),  Bed- 
fordshire, England  Near  it  is  Woburn  Abbey  (seat 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford),  an  18th-century  mansion 
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containing  noteworthy  art  collection*,  on  the  site  of 
a  Cistercian  abbey  founded  in  1145  by  monks  from 
Fountains  Woburn  was  the  site  of  one  of  the 
Eleanor  Crosses  (see  EUCANOR  or  CASTILE).  An 
agricultural  experimental  station  was  established  on 
the  Bedford  estate  in  1876,  control  was  given 
to  the  Rothamsted  Experimental  Station  in  1926. 

Woburn  (woo'burn),  city  (pop  19,751),  NE  Mass  , 
NNW  of  Boston;  settled  1640,  me  as  a  town  1642, 
as  a  city  1888  Glue,  gelatin,  and  leather  goods  are 
the  chief  products  i 

Wodehouse,  Pelham  GrenvilU  ( wood 'hous),  188 1-. 
English  humorist  He  is  populai  m  both  England 
and  America  for  his  amusing  stones,  centering,  in 
earlier  volumes,  about  Psrnith  and,  in  later  ones, 
about  Bertie  Woostor  and  his  butler,  the  inimitable 
Jeeves  He  has  collaborated  with  others  in  plays 
and  musical  comedies  aa  well  In  1941,  while  ho 
was  a  puscmer  of  the  Germans,  he  made  five 
broadcasts  for  his  captors 

Woden  (wo'dn),  the  chief  Germanic  god,  called  by 
the  Norse  Odin  and  by  Wagner  Wotan  Although 
hia  cult  was  important  mainly  in  Germany  and 
England,  he  is  known  mostly  from  Icelandic  litera- 
ture, which  makes  hun  the  all-wise  head  of  Aagard 
and  Valhalla,  patron  of  poetry,  but  virtually  second 
in  importance  to  strong-armed  Thor,  his  son  Fngg 
is  his  consort  Odin  has  one  e>  e,  for  he  gave  the 
other  for  some  of  his  knowledge  The  fact  that  Odin 
IB  the  host  of  dead  heroes,  but  less  interested  in 
war  than  Thor,  may  mean  that  Thor,  in  the  north, 
has  taken  o\er  some  of  Odin's  warlike  qualities, 
the  Woden  of  the  more  southerly  Germans  was 
especially  god  of  battle  He  was  identified  with 
Mercury,  probably  because  of  lus  wisdom  and 
magic,  the  Latin  Mercury's  day  has  become 
\V  oden's  day  or  Wednesday 

Wodrow,  Robert  (w<5od'ro),  1679-1734,  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  historian  His  principal  work  is  a 
huge  compilation  called  The  History  of  the  Suffer- 
ings of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Restoration  to 
the  Revolution  (1721-22) 

Woestijne,  Karel  van  de  (ka'rul  van  du  voo'stlnu), 
1878-1929,  Flemish  symbolist  poet  and  novelist 
He  had  also  some  name  as  a  painter  Poems  of  his 
are  translated  m  Jethro  Bithell,  Contemporary 
Flemish  Poetry  (1917) 

Woffington,  Margaret  (Peg  Woffington),  1714?- 
1760,  English  actress,  b  Dublin  Her  eh  aim  and 
beauty  as  a  child  attracted  attention,  and  at  the 
age  of  10  she  acted  Polly  Peachum  in  a  Lilliputian 
production  of  The  Beggar's  Opera  She  next  ob- 
tained a  reputation  as  a  dancer  in  interludes  and  in 
1737  made  her  first  important  appearance  as  Ophe- 
lia in  Dublin  Her  greatest  popular  role  was  the 
"breeches"  part,  Sn  Harry  Wildan,  m  Farquhar's 
Constant  Couple,  which  in  1740  led  to  her  engage- 
ment by  John  Rich  for  Covent  Garden  From  1742 
to  1748  she  suppoited  Gamck  in  such  roles  as 
Cordelia  in  King  Lear  and  Lady  Anne  m  Richard 
III  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  and  in 
Dublin  She  had  grace,  vivacity,  and  a  certain 
archness  which  helped  her  to  overcome  an  inade- 
quate voice  Her  attachment  to  Garrick  was  the 
most  notorious  of  her  numerous  affairs  Ill-health 
compelled  her  to  retire  in  1757  Charles  Roade's 
play  Masks  and  Faces  and  his  novel  Peg  Woffington 
are  based  on  her  life 

Wohler,  Fnednch  (fre'drlkh  vu'lur),  1800-1882, 
German  chemist  He  studied  under  Leopold 
Gmelin  and  J  J  Berzelmn  and  was  professor  at  the 
Umv  of  Gottmgen  from  1836  He  devised  (1827)  a 
new  method  for  isolating  aluminum  and  in  1828 
used  the  method  to  isolate  beryllium  and  yttrium 
His  synthesis  (1828)  of  urea,  the  first  synthesis  of  an 
organic  compound  from  inorganic  material,  marked 
a  new  era  in  organic  chemistry  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  theory  of  isomensm  His  work  on 
ben  zoic  acid  was  important  to  the  chemistry  of 
metabolism  His  works  on  chemistry,  widely  used 
aa  texts,  include  Outlines  of  Organic  Chemistry 
(1840,  Eng  tr  ,  1873) 

Wohlgemuth,  Michael .  see  WOLGKMUT,  MICHAEL. 

Wokmg  (w6'klng),  urban  district  (1931  pop.  29,931, 
1947  estimated  pop  44,740),  Surrey,  England,  SW 
of  London,  on  the  Wey  and  on  the  Batungstoke 
Canal  It  is  a  resort.  Near  by  are  an  Oriental 
institute  and  museum,  a  Mohammedan  mosque, 
Brookwood  cemetery,  and  the  rums  of  Newark 
priory. 

Wolcot,  John  (wd&J'kut),  pseud  Peter  Pindar,  1738- 
1819,  English  poet,  a  physician  He  satirized  the 
Royal  Academy  in  LyncOdes  to  the  Royal  Academi- 
cians (1782-83),  Boswell  and  Mme  Piozzi  m  Bozty 
and  Piozzi  (1786),  and  George  III  m  The  Lousiad 
(1785-95)  and  other  poems. 

Wolcott,  Edward  Oliver  (wool'kut),  1848-1905, 
American  statesman  and  lawyer,  b  Longmeadow, 
Mass,  grad  Harvard  Law  School,  1871.  Wolcott 
served  as  a  private  during  the  last  months  of  the 
Civil  War  He  moved  (1&71)  to  Colorado,  where 
he  was  made  (1876)  district  attorney  and  then  waa 
elected  (1878)  to  the  state  senate;  there  he  was 
the  Republican  leader.  He  developed  a  large  law 
practice  in  Denver  He  was  U.S  Senator  from  1889 
to  1901  Although  an  advocate  of  bimetallism,  he 
supported  the  Republicans  against  the  Democrats 
in  the  1896  presidential  campaign.  H«  waa  sent 


(1897)  by  McKinley  to  represent  th*  United  Statw 
at  an  international  conference  on  bimetallism.  See 
biography  by  T.  F.  Dawaon  (1911). 
Wolcott,  Oliver,  1726-97,  American  Revolutionary 
patriot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
b,  South  Windsor  (then  in  Windsor),  Conn.,  grad 
Yale,  1747,  son  of  Roger  Wolcott  He  fought  in 
King  George's  War  and  upon  his  return  gave  up 
the  study  of  medicine  to  enter  a  legal  and  public 
caieer  at  Litchfield.  He  held  several  judicial  posts 
and  in  1775  was  named  an  Indian  commissioner  to 
keep  the  Iroquois  neutral.  Wolcott  was  a  general 
in  the  Saratoga  campaign,  a  delegate  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  (1775-78,  1780-84),  and  lieutenant 
governor  (1786-96)  and  governor  of  Connecticut 
(1796-97) 

Wolcott,  Oliver,  1760-1833,  American  statesman,  b 
Litchfiold,  Conn  ,  grad.  Yale,  1778,  son  of  Oliver 
Wolcott  (1726-97)  He  served  in  the  American 
Revolution  and  later  studied  law  In  1784  he  and 
Oliver  ELLSWORTH  served  as  <  ommissioners  m  ad- 
justing Connecticut's  claims  against  the  United 
States  Wolcott  served  m  the  Federal  government 
under  Alexander  Hamilton,  whom  he  succeeded 
(1795)  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  He  supported 
Hamilton  against  John  Adams  and  gained  consider- 
able unpopularity,  he  was  in  1800  forced  to  resign 
He  continued  to  be  prominent  aa  a  merchant,  was  a 
judge,  the  presiding  officer  at  the  Connecticut  con- 
stitutional convention  (1817),  and  governor  of  the 
state  (1817-27) 

Wolcott,  Roger,  1679-1767,  colonial  governor  of 
Connecticut,  b  Windsor,  Conn  A  member  of  one 
of  the  most  influential  families  in  Connecticut,  he 
was  early  an  outstanding  man  in  the  colony  In 
1711  he  joined  in  the  expedition  agauist  Canada  in 
Queen  Anne's  War  (see  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN 
WARS),  and  in  King  George's  War  he  had  the  rank 
of  major  general  and  was  second  in  ( ommand  on 
the  famous  Louisburg  expedition  (1745)  He  was  a 
judge  and  was  prominent  ui  the  colonial  assembly 
and  the  executive  council  before  becoming  governor 
(1750-54)  He  was  the  father  of  Oliver  WOLCOTT. 
He  wrote  Poetical  Meditations  (1725),  the  first  book 
of  verse  published  m  Conne<  ticut  The  journal  he 
wrote  when  on  the  Louisbuig  expedition  was  pub- 
lished (1916)  by  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society 
Wolcott  1  Town  (pop  1,765),  central  Conn  ,  NE  of 
Waterbury.  settled  1731,  me  1796.  Bronson 
Alcott  was  born  near  by.  2  Village  (pop  1,326),  W 
central  N  Y.,  E  of  Rochester,  in  a  fruit  region,  me 
1873 

Wolf,  Christian  von:  see  WOLFF,  CHRISTIAN  VON 
Wolf,  Friedrich  August  (fre'drlkh  ou'goost  v61f), 
1759-1824,  German  classical  scholar  and  philolo- 
gist He  was  professoi  of  philosophy  at  Halle  after 
1783  and  was  a  friend  of  Goethe  and  other  leader  M 
of  German  culture.  He  was  in  a  sense  the  founder 
of  modern  philology,  the  "new  science"  which  he 
favored  as  a  means  of  gaming  greater  knowledge 
of  the  classical  past  He  wrote  a  critical  work, 
Prolegomena  ad  Jlomerurn  (1795),  which  not  only 
opened  the  "Homer  question"  by  suggesting  that 
the  Homeric  works  were  of  composite  authorship 
but  also  by  its  methods  pointed  the  way  to  the 
higher  criticism  of  the  Bible  in  the  19th  cent  After 
1807,  when  the  Umv  of  Halle  was  suppi  eased, 
Wolf  lived  in  Berlin 

Wolf,  Hugo  (hoo'go  v61f'),  1860-1903,  Austrian 
composer  of  over  300  heder,  including  settings  of 
poems  of  Goethe  and  Monke  He  wrote  musical 
criticism  in  the  Vienna  Salonblatt,  thereby  making 
many  enemies  He  died  m  an  insane  asylum  See 
biography  by  Ernest  Newman  (1907) 
Wolf,  Max  Franz  Joseph  Cornelius  (ranks'  hunts' 
yS'zff  korna'lyoos  v61f),  1863-1932,  German  as- 
tronomer lie  became  director  (1893)  of  the 
Komgtstuhl  Observatory  near  Heidelberg  and  pro- 
feswr  (1902)  at  the  Umv  of  Heidelberg  In  1891 
he  introduced  astronomical  photography,  which 
greatly  facilitated  the  discovery  of  asteroids  (or 
minor  planets)  He  discovered  (1884)  Wolf's 
comet,  whi<  h  has  a  period  of  7  7  years 
Wolf,  river,  c  220  mi  long,  rising  in  NE  Wisconsin 
and  flowing  swiftly  S  to  the  Fox,  which  it  enters 
c  10  mi  above  Oshkoeh  It  played  a  role  in  the 
logging  industry 

wolf,  wild  animal  (genus  Cams)  of  the  dog  family, 
formerly  widely  distributed  chiefly  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  Fossil  remains  of  wolves  found  in 
limestone  caves  and  in  sedimentary  deposits  of 
both  Europe  and  North  America  and  in  asphalt 
beds  in  California  indicate  that  the  wolves  of  the 
Pleistocene  were  larger  than  those  of  the  present 
day.  In  appearance  the  wolf  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  German  shepherd  dog  Wolves  are  carnivo- 
rous, and  because  they  pursue  and  kill  sheep,  cattle, 
deer,  and  many  other  wild  and  domestic  animals, 
man  has  for  centuries  hunted  them.  It  is  believed 
that  wolves  usually  mate  for  life,  and  for  a  time 
after  the  young  are  born  they  live  as  a  family  unit, 
the  male  hunts  and  carries  food  to  the  female  and 
young  until  they  are  able  to  hunt  together.  Gener- 
ally after  they  are  about  a  year  old,  wolves  run  ui 
packs  at  various  seasons  during  the  year,  their 
strength,  speed  of  running,  and  the  large  numbers 
that  often  make  up  a  pa«k  result  in  widespread 
destruction  of  wild  wad  domaUo  animals.  The 
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European  gray  wolf  (Canto  lupus)  and  its  sub- 
species formerly  had  a  wide  circumpolar  distribu- 
tion; it  was  found  throughout  moat  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  North  America  It  has  a  rough  coat, 
grayish  mixed  with  black  and  brown  or  yellow, 
erect  ears,  and  a  bushy  tail.  In  body  length  the 
males  range  from  60  to  more  than  60  in  ;  they 
weigh  over  100  Ib  Gradually  the  wolf  was  exter- 
minated m  most  settled  regions  Some  authorities 
distinguish  the  larger  North  American  gray  wolf 
(also  called  timber  wolf  and  lobo)  as  a  separate 
SPOCJOS  rather  than  a  subspecies  of  the  European 
species  In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  wolves  have 
been  exterminated  except  in  some  forest  and  steppe 
regions,  in  North  America  wolves  are  confined 
chiefly  to  so<  tions  of  Alaska,  N  and  E  Canada,  the 
northern  parts  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Min- 
nesota, and  portions  of  some  of  the  prairie  states 
There  are,  however,  some  with  a  more  southerly 
range.  The  Texas  red  wolf  (C  niger  or  C  rufus)  is 
a  small  North  American  wolf  appaiently  not  di- 
rectly related  to  Euiopcan  forms  The  coyote  and 
jackal  also  belong  to  the  genus  Cams  In  arc-tie 
regions  of  North  America  is  found  a  white  wolf 
(C  tundrarum),  and  a  pale  variety  of  the  European 
wolf  is  found  in  N  Siberia  Some  spec  ics  of  wolves 
remain  in  parts  of  China  and  Japan 
Wolfe.  Charles,  1791-1823,  Irish  poet  He  is  re- 
membered for  his  stirring  poem,  The  Bunat  of  Sir 
John  Moore  (1817) 

Wolfe,  Humbert,  1885-1940,  English  poet  and 
critic,  b  Milan  He  entered  the  civil  service  in 
1908,  served  in  the  ministry  of  munitions  in  the 
First  World  War,  and  later  became  deputy  secre- 
tary of  the  ministry  of  labor  His  fragile  verse  ap- 
peared in  London  Sounds  (1919),  Ktnsin^ton  Gar- 
dens (1924),  Requiem  (1927),  This  Rhnd  Rose 
(1928),  Kensington  Gardens  in  Wartime  (1940),  and 
other  volumes  He  was  also  known  for  hin  satires, 
Lampoon*  (1925)  and  News  of  the  Devil  (1926),  and 
his  translations  of  Greek  epigrams  His  critical 
works  include  biographies  of  Tennyson  and  George 
Moore,  Dialogues  and  Monologues  (1929),  and 
Swnpost  to  Poetry  (1931),  Now  a  Stranger  (1935) 
and  The  Upward  Anguish  (1938)  are  both  autobio- 
graphical 

Wolfe,  James,  1727-59,  British  soldier  His  con- 
duit was  notable  at  the  battle  of  Dettmgen  (1743) 
in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  at  Falkirk 
and  Culloden  in  the  Jacobite  rising  of  '45,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Lawfoldt  (1747),  again  on  the  Conti- 
nent, after  Lawfeldt  he  was  public  lv  thanked  by 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  Later  he  attracted  Pitt's 
notice,  and  he  was  made  (1758)  sec  ond  in  command 
to  Jeff  re\  Amherst  in  the  Frenc  h  and  Indian  War 
B\  handling  the  siege  operations  ably  he  became 
the  hero  of  Louisburg,  and  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  command  of  an  expedition  against  Quebec, 
whic  h  he  himself  had  urged  After  frontal  attacks 
on  the  positions  of  MONTTALM  at  Quebec  had 
failed,  Wolfe  took  5,000  men  m  boats  down  the  St 
Lawrence  by  night  and,  having  arrived  at  the 
Plains  of  ^RUI\M,  forced  an  open  battle  with  the 
French  Wolfe  was  \u  torious,  but  in  the  hour  of 
vie  torv  he  fell  Monte  aim  died  within  a  few  min- 
utes of  General  Wolfe's  death  The  fall  of  Quehec 
was  dec  isive  in  giving  New  t  ram  e  to  England  One 
of  Wolfe's  men  told  afterward  that  as  thov  were 
rowing  to  the  attack  on  Quebec,  Wolfe  recited 
Gray's  Elegy,  and  remarked  at  the  ond  "Gentle- 
men, I  would  rather  have  written  those  lines  than 
take  Quebec  "  Thackerav  draws  Wolfe  vividly  in 
The  Virginians  See  Francis  Parkrnan,  Montcalm 
and  Wolfe,  biogiaphv  by  W  T  Waugh  (1934) 
Wolfe,  Thomas  Clayton,  1900-1938,  American  nov- 
elist, b  Abbeville,  N  C  ,  grad  Umv  of  North 
Carolina,  1920,  M  A  Harvard,  1922  He  waa  an 
instructor  (1924-30)  at  New  York  Umv ,  and 
thereafter  wrote  mostly  in  New  York  or  abroad 
His  first  published  writing  (1924)  was  a  short  play 
concerning  Carolina  mountaineers,  other  plays, 
written  probably  by  1926,  include  a  full-length 
drama,  Mannerhouse  (1948)  His  novels  are  in 
effect  pieces  of  a  Gargantuan  whole,  a  treatment  at 
once  realistic  and  lyric  of  the  American  scene 
They  are  drawn  in  profuse  detail  from  Wolfe's  pro- 
digious memory  of  his  own  experiences  Look 
Homeward,  Angel  (1929)  had  as  its  sequel  Of  Time 
and  the  River  (1935)  Posthumously  edited  and 
published  were  The  Web  and  the  Rock  (1939)  and 
You  Can't  Go  Home  Again  (1«40)  and  the  stories 
and  fragments  in  The  ffiUs  Beyond  (1941)  Wolfe 
also  wrote  a  short  novel,  A  Portrait  of  Bascome 
Hawke  (1932),  and  short  stories  in  From  Death  to 
Morning  (1935)  and  Stunts  by  Thomas  Wolfe 
(1944) ,  he  discussed  his  own  work  in  The  Story  of  a 
Novel  (1936)  See  his  letters  to  his  mother  (ed  by 
J  8  Terry,  1943) ,  study  by  H  J  Muller  (1947) , 
P  J  Johnson,  Hungry  Gulliver  (1947),  bibliography 
byG  R  Preston,  Jr  (1943) 

Wolfeboro,  town  (pop  2,636),  E  N  H.,  on  8E  Lake 
Winnipesaukee,  settled  e  1760  There  are  many 
summer  homes  and  camps.  In  1940  an  American 
Seminar  for  European  refugees  was  established  at 
Brewster  Academy  here  b\  the  Friends 
Wolf*  City,  town  (pop  1,339),  E  Texas,  NE  of  Dal- 
las; inc.  1873  It  is  a  trade  and  processing  center 
of  a  farm  area  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  state. 
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Wolfenbttttel  <v61'fonbfi"tul),  town  (pop  31,546), 
Brunswick,  central  Germany,  on  the  Oker  river 
and  8  of  Brunswick  It  is  the  market  center  of  a 
truck-gardening  region  Wolfenbuttel  grew  around 
a  castle  which  became  (c  1280)  a  favorite  Guelphie 
residence,  and  it  was  the  residence  of  the  dukes 
of  Brunawick-Wolfenbttttel  (see  BRUNSWICK,  state) 
until  1753.  The  famous  ducal  library,  founded  in 
the  17th  cent ,  contains  about  350,000  volumes, 
some  3,000  incunabula,  and  more  than  7,000  manu- 
scripts Leibniz  was  librarian  here,  as  was  G  E 
Leasing  from  1770  to  his  death  Lessmg's  house, 
where  ne  wrote  Nathan  the  Wise,  still  stands  The 
former  ducal  palace  (15th-18th  <  ent  )  now  houses 
several  schools  Wolfenbuttel  has  retained  many 
17th-century  half-timbered  houses 

Wolff,  Caspar  Fnedrich  (kas'par  fre'drfkh  v&lf), 
1733-94,  German  biologist,  a  founder  of  observa- 
tional embryology  He  remtroduced  the  theory  of 
opigenesis  to  replace  the  current  theorv  of  pre- 
formation,  and  he  directed  attention  to  the  com- 
parative development  of  plants  and  animals  Wolff 
carried  on  his  research  chiefly  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  St  Petersburg 

Wolff  or  Wolf,  Christian  von  (kris'tyiin  fun  v6lf), 
1079-1754,  German  philosopher  One  of  the  first 
to  use  the  German  language  instead  of  Latin,  he 
systematized  and  popularized  the  doctrines  of 
Leibniz  Wolff  studied  at  Jena  and  taught  at 
Leipzig  before  going  to  a  professorship  at  Halle 
(1706-23)  His  doctrines  of  apparent  fatalism 
aroused  the  Pieti&ts  to  secure  his  banishment, 
which  he  spent  as  professor  at  Marburg  (1723-40) 
Recalled  to  Hallo  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1740, 
he  became  chancellor  of  the  university  in  1743 
Wolff's  major  work  was  Vvrntlnftige  Gedankcn  von 
Gott,  der  Welt,  und  der  Sede  der  Menschen  (rational 
thoughts  on  God,  the  world,  and  the  souls  of  men) 
(1719)  The  Leibnusian  doctrine  of  preestablished 
harmony  was  more  prominent  than  the  monad 
theory  in  Wolff's  presentation,  though  both  were 
considerably  moderated  He  is  chiefly  remem- 
bered for  his  broad  concept  of  philosophy,  his  in- 
sistence on  clarity  and  precision,  and  his  devotion 
to  the  power  of  reason  and  mathematics  See 
Harald  Hoffdmg,  A  History  of  Modern  Philosophy 
(Eng  ti  ,  2  vols  ,  1900) 

Wolff,  Elisabeth  (Bekker)  (ale'zabet  be'kur  v6lf')r 
1738-1804,  Dutch  novelist  She  wrote  in  collabo- 
ration with  her  close  friend,  Agatha  Deken  (a'gatk 
da'kun),  1741-1804  The  best  known  of  their 
works  are  two  epistolary  novels,  Historut  tan 
Mcjuffrouw  Sara  Burgerhart  (1782-83)  and  Histone 
van  Willem  Leevend  (1784-85)  These  sentimental 
novels  of  the  growing  romantic  school  are  impor- 
tant in  Dutch  literature,  the  influence  of  Richard- 
son and  (to  a  lesser  degree)  of  Fielding  is  very  clear  m 
them  Elisabeth  Wolff  is  called  also  Elisabeth 
Wolff-Bekker  and  Betje  Wolff,  Agatha  Deken  is 
also  called  Aagje  Deken 

Wolff,  Frank  Alfred  (w<?olf),  1871-194o,  American 
physicist  and  electrical  engineer,  b  Baltimore, 
grad  Johns  Hopkins  (B  A  ,  1890,  Ph  D  ,  1893)  He 
was  proieHsor  at  George  Washington  Umv  from 
1895  to  1908,  from  1897  he  was  associated  with  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards 

Wolf-Ferran,  Ermanno  (arman'nO  v61f'-f&r-ra'r6), 
187(>-1948,  German-Italian  composer,  b  Venice, 
studied  in  Germany  Most  of  his  operas,  which  are 
in  a  modern  opera  buff  a  st>le,  similar  to  that  of  the 
18th  cent  ,  weie  first  produced  in  Germany  Best 
known  are  The  Secret  of  Suzanne  (1909)  and  The 
Jewels  of  the  Madonna  (1911),  his  one  tragic  opera 

wolfhound,  name  applied  to  several  breeds  of  dogs, 
espeoalh  to  the  Irish  wolfhound  and  the  Russian 
wolfhound  (see  non/oi)  The  Irish  wolfhound  is  an 
ancient  breed  and  despite  its  name  is  believed  not 
to  have  originated  in  Ireland  In  form  it  somewhat 
resembles  the  deerhound  and  the  gre>  hound  but  is 
much  heavier  and  more  robust,  it  is  less  massive 
than  the  great  Dane  In  early  tunes  it  was  used 
for  hunting  large  game  The  tallest  of  all  dogs,  the 
males  stand  a  minimum  of  31  in  at  the  shoulder 
and  should  weigh  at  least  120  Ib  Its  harsh  wiry 
coat  overlies  a  dense  undercoat  In  color  it  may  be 
light  cream,  brindle,  or  various  shades  of  gray, 
ranging  to  almost  blatk 

Wolf  Point,  citv  (pop  1,960),  co  seat  of  Roosevelt 
co  ,  NE  Mont ,  on  the  Missouri,  settled  1878,  me 
1915 

wolfram  (wdol'frum),  white,  verv  hard  metallic 
element  (symbol- W,  for  physical  constants,  see 
ELEMENT,  table)  Formerly  it  was  generally  called 
tungsten,  a  name  still  sometimes  used  The  metal 
is  ductile,  and  wires  made  of  it,  even  those  of  very 
small  diameter,  have  extremely  high  tensile 
strength  The  element  is  used  extensively  for 
eleetnc-lamp  filaments  because  of  its  very  high 
melting  point  and  the  fact  that  much  less  electricity 
is  required  in  operation  (than  for  carbon,  for  ex- 
ample) STELLITK,  CAKBOLOY,  and  steel  alloyed 
with  wolfram  are  of  importance  in  industry  because 
of  their  hardness  and  strength  The  element  is 
resistant  to  ordinary  acids  and  aqua  regia,  but  dis- 
solves in  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  and  nitric  acids 
It  forms  compounds  with  carbon,  chlorine,  oxygen, 
sulphur,  and  some  other  elements  The  tnoxide, 

occurring  in  nature  as  the  mineral  wolfram  ochre, 
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is  the  anhydride  of  wolframic  acid  (or  tung»tic 
acid).  Scheehte  (the  calcium  salt)  ana  WOL*RAM- 
ITB  are  the  chief  minerals  in  which  wolf i  am  is 
present  The  element  does  not  occur  by  itself  in 
nature,  but  large  deposits  of  the  ores  are  found  m 
various  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  Asia 
(chiefly  in  China  and  Korea) ,  Europe,  South  Amer- 
ica (chiefly  in  Bolivia  and  Brazil),  and  the  United 
States  It  IB  usually  prepared  from  the  tnoxide  by 
reduc  tion  with  carbon  or  hydrogen  It  has  also 
been  obtained  directly  from  the  ore  b>  un  electro 
1>  tic  process  The  element  was,  first  isolated  (1783) 
by  the  Klhu\  art  brothers  from  wolfrum*  ac  id, 
discovered  by  hcheele  (1781)  and  called  b\  him 
tungstic-  ac  id,  Scheele  and  T.  O  Bergman  had  sug- 
gested that  a  metal  could  probably  be  prepared 
from  it 

wolframite  (wcJol'frumlt"),  reddish-brown  to  Kiav- 
ish-bla^k  lustrous  mmeial  occurring  m  crvbtals  of 
the  monoclinic  system  It  i<-  the  chief  ore  of  the 
metal  wolfram  (01  tungsten)  The  mineral  is  wide- 
ly distributed  in  nature,  being  found  m  Kuropo 
(England,  Frame,  Spam,  and  Portugal),  South 
America  (Bolivia  ami  Brazil),  Abia  (Burma  and 
China),  and  the  United  States  (Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  South  Dakota) 

Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  (vol'fram  fun  f'shuii- 
bakh),  c  1170-c  12JO,  German  epic  poet  He  was 
a  knight,  it  is  known  that  he  was  at  the  court  of 
Landgrave  Hermann  von  Tlmnngcn  in  1203  and 
that  he  led  a  restless,  roving  life  His  only  complete 
work  and  his  most  famous  is  the  epic  JParncal,  a 
splendid  poem  of  chivalry,  notable  for  its  lyric 
passages,  ita  humor,  and  the  profundity  of  its  con- 
ception (see  PAHSIFAL)  Wolfram's  other  works 
include  two  unfinished  epic  poems,  Willehalm  »nd 
Titurel,  and  lyrics  He  appears  as  a  character  in 
Wagner's  Tannhauser  Wolfram  is  not  only  one  of 
the  greatest  poets  of  the  coui  t  epic  and  mmnesong, 
but  he  also  ranks  very  high  among  medieval  poets 
of  all  countiics  See  the  interpretation  of  Parzival 
by  M  F  Richey  (19W)  and  the  translation  by 
Jessie  Weston  (1894) 

wolf sbane  •  see  ACONITE 

Wolfville,  town  (pop  1,944),  N  N  S  ,  on  the  south- 
west shore  of  Minas  Basin  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cornwalhs  and  E  of  Kentville 
It  is  a  market  center  for  a  dairy  and  fruitgrowing 
area  Acadia  Umv  (Baptist,  coeducational,  1839) 
is  here  Ju&t  east  is  GBAND  PRE 

Wolgemut  or  Wohlgemuth,  Michael  (both  mlkh'aPl 
vol'gumoot),  1434-1519,  German  painter,  wood 
carver,  and  engraver,  the  master  of  Albrocht 
Dtirer  He  ditocted  a  flourishing  workshop  in 
Nuremberg  with  mauy  assistants  The>  spec  lahzed 
in  carved  and  paneled  altarpieces  and  retables  foi 
the  churches  The  paintings  are  in  the  manner  of 
the  earlv  Flemish  Wolgemut  also  painted  portraits 
and  designed  wood  engravings  for  several  books 

Wolin,  Pomerama   see  \V  01  LIN 

Wollaston,  John  (woo'lustun),  English  portrait 
painter  Active  in  America  from  1751  to  1769,  ho 
worked  in  New  York,  Penns>  Ivania,  and  the  South 
and  painted  portraits  of  Martha  Custis  (Mis 
Washington)  and  the  Custis  childion  His  work  is 
in  museums  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 

Wollaston,  William  Hyde,  1766-1828,  English  sc  len- 
tist  He  is  known  for  his  discovery  (1802)  of  the 
dark  lines  (Fraunhofer  luies)  in  the  spectrum,  tor 
his  invention  of  the  reflecting  goniometer  (a» 
instrument  bv  which  the  angles  of  cr>stals  are 
measured)  and  the  camera  lucida,  for  his  method  of 
making  platinum  malleable,  and  for  his  discovery 
of  the  elements  palladium  and  rhodium  (1803)  He 
created  an  endowment  with  the  Wollaston  medal 
to  bo  awarded  annually  b\  the  Geological  Society, 
London,  for  outstanding  rebearch  Wollastomte 
a  mineral  compound  of  calcium,  silicon,  and  oxv- 
gen,  was  named  in  his  honor 

Wollaston  Lake,  area  768  sq  mi ,  NE  Sask  ,  NW  of 
Reindeer  Lake  It  is  vor\  irregular  in  shape  and 
drains  into  the  Chun  hill  and  Mackenzie  nvei 
SA  sterna 

Wolle,  John  Frederick  (wo'lu),  1863-1933,  Ameri- 
can tonduc  tor,  b  Bethlehem,  Pa  He  was  a  founder 
of  the  BACH  CHOIR  of  BethJohom  After  stuch  in 
Germany,  he  became  organist  of  the  Monvmn 
Church  in  Bethlehem,  and  as  early  as  1892  his 
choral  union  performed  the  St  John  Passion  and 

the  St  Matthew  Passion  In  1900  (the  150th  anni- 
versary of  Bach's  death),  with  a  Bach  choir  of  80 

singers,  he  produced  the  Mass  m  B  Minor  For 
five  \ears,  annual  Bach  festivals  were  held,  the 

choir  grew  to  300  voices  and  was  assisted  bv  many 
noted  singern  After  an  interruption  of  si\  \ears, 

during  whic  h  Wolle  occ  upied  the  chair  of  music  at 

the  Umv  of  California,  annual  festivals  were  re- 
sumed in  1911 

Wollin  (v61c?n')  01  Wolm  (\6'lcm),  island,  area  95  sq 

mi  ,  off  the  c  oast  of  Pomorania,  in  the  Baltic  Sea. 
It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  b\  the  Stettiner 
Haff  and  from  the  neighboring  island  of  Usedom  by 
the  Swine  The  chief  town  it,  Wollin  or  Wolm  (pop 
2,369)  There  are  several  bathing  reports  In  1945 
the  island  was  tiansfeired  to  Polish  administration 

Wollongong  (wo6'lun-g&ng),  municipality  (pop 
18,116),  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  SW  of  Syd- 
ney A  coal-mining  center,  it  has  large  steel  mills 
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Its  port  JB  near-by  Port  Kembla,  which  has  copper 
refineries  as  well  as  steel  mills. 
Wollstonecraft,  Mary  (wS&l'stunkraft,  kraft),  1759- 
07,  English  writer  and  feminist  At  2 1  she  earned  a 
precarious  living  as  a  governess,  but  wrote  a  novel, 
Mary  a  Fiction  (pub  anonymously,  1788),  which, 
though  it  attracted  little  notice,  led  to  her  employ- 
ment as  literary  adviser  to  a  London  publisher 
She  published  in  1792  her  Vindication  of  the  Rights 
of  Woman,  the  first  great  feminist  document,  a 
work  which  mot  with  stormy  opposition  The  same 
year  she  went  to  Pans  to  observe  the  progress  of 
tho  French  Revolution,  remaining  thiough  the 
Reign  of  Terror  In  Pans  she  formed  an  attach- 
ment for  Gilbert  IMLAY,  an  American,  who  left 
her  a  year  after  the  buth  of  a  daughter,  Fanny,  in 
1704  In  1705  Maty  returned  to  her  former  em- 
ployment in  London  In  March,  1797,  she  married 
William  Godwin  She  died  m  giwng  birth  to  a 
daughter,  Mary,  who  became  the  wife  of  Shelley. 
Besides  the  Vindication,  she  wrote  Thoughts  on  the 
Education  of  Daughters  (1787),  A  Vindication  of  the 
Rights  of  Men  (1790),  and  Letters  \\  ntttn  during  a 
Short  Stay  in  Sweden,  Noncay,  and  D»  nmark  (1 796) 
See  William  Godwin,  Memoirs  of  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft  Godwin  (1798),  biographies  by  K  R  Pennell 
(1885),  Madeline  Linford  (1925),  H  R  James 
(1932),  and  George  Preedy  (1937) 
Wolseley,  Garnet  Joseph  Wolseley,  1st  Viscount 
(woolz'le),  1833-1913,  British  general,  h  Ireland 
He  fought  in  Burma  (1852-53),  the  Crimea  (1854- 
56),  India  (1857),  and  China  (18bO)  Later  he 
went  to  Canada  where,  as  commander  of  the  Rod 
River  expedition  (1870),  ho  suppressed  Loins  Riel's 
i  obeli  ion  at  Fort  Garry  After  conducting  the 
Ashanti  campaign  (1873-74)  and  reorganizing 
the  administration  Zululand  (1879-80),  he  went  to 
Kgypt,  brilliantly  defeated  \rabi  Pasha  at  Tell-el- 
Kobir  (1882),  and  led  the  vain  attempt  to  relieve 
General  C  G  Gordon  at  Khartoum  (1884-85)  He 
was  a  tireless  Advocate  of  an  efficient  modern  army 
and  of  promotion  011  merit  rather  than  semouty 
He  wrote  The  Story  of  a  Soldier's  Life  (1903)  See 
biography  by  Sir  F  B  Maurice  and  Sir  George 
Arthui  (1924) 

Wolsey,  Thomas  (wool'ze),  1472?-1530,  English 
statesman  and  prelate,  loid  chancellor  (1515-29), 
archbishop  of  York  (1314-30),  cardinal  of  the 
Roman  Church  He  was  graduated  young  from 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  served  for  a  while 
as  master  of  the  Magdalen  College  sc  hool  He  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  1408  and  the  following  year  was 
made  rector  at  Limingtun  (Somerset)  bv  Thomas 
Gtev,  marquess  of  Dorsrt,  his  first  patron  Wol- 
bey's  n&o  to  influence  was  rapid  In  1 50<>  he  entered 
the  service  of  Henrv  VII  as  chaplain  He  acquitted 
himself  with  credit  on  diplomatic  missions  to  Scot- 
land and  the  Netherlands  Upon  Henry  \  Ill's  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  in  1500  Wolsev  was  appointed 
royal  almoner  and,  in  high  favor  with  Henry,  was 
made  privy  councilor  (1511)  He  successfully  or- 
ganized the  army  for  the  invasion  of  Franc  e  in  1513 
and  accompanied  Henry  on  his  campaign  He 
helped  negotiate  the  marriage  of  Mary  Tudor, 
Henr>  's  sister,  to  Louis  XII  of  Franc  c  In  1614  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  then  archbishop 
of  York  He  had  come  by  this  time  virtually  to 
control  English  domestic  and  foreign  policy  for  the 
young  king  Ilia  treaty  with  France  was  an  early 
triumph  By  it  England  held  the  balance  of  power 
between  Frame  and  tho  Hapslmrgs  In  1515  he 
was  made  lord  chancellor  and,  at  Henry's  instam  o, 
cardinal  After  the  accession  of  Charles  V  to  the 
throne  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  (1520),  Wolwey 
inclined  his  favor  to  the  empire  against  Frame,  be- 
cause Charles  controlled  the  Netherlands,  Eng- 
land's important  neighbor,  and  Charles's  aunt 
KATHARINE  Of  AKAGON,  was  Henry's  queen  Wol- 
sey twice  failed — as  a  result,  partly,  of  the  jealous 
suspicions  of  Henry  and  Charles — to  attain  the 
papacy  Wolsoy's  part  m  devismg  the  heavy  taxa- 
tion in  England  and  the  subsequent  forced  loans 
and  parliamentary  "grants,"  is  not  clear  The 
polity  seems  to  have  been  of  Henry's  making,  but 
Wolsev  bore  the  brunt  of  the  blame  when  the 
southern  counties  became  sullen  about  their  bur- 
dens Wolsey,  whoso  income  was  from  ecclesiasti- 
cal sources,  kept  a  groat  c  ourt,  built  several  palaces, 
such  as  Hampton  Court,  and  rivaled  the  king  in 
pomp  His  enemies  at  <  ourt  used  the  divorce  of 
Katharine  as  a  means  to  accomplish  his>  ruin  To 
this  divorce  Wolsey  was  at  first  opposed,  but  at 
Henry's  urging  he  procured  a  trial  in  England  from 
the  pope  Wolsev  presided  at  the  trial  with  Car- 
dinal C  \MPEOOIO,  who  delayed  and  temporized  on 
instructions  from  Rome  Wolney  uicurred  tho  en- 
mity of  Anne  Boleyn.  and  even  Henry  turned 
against  him  In  Oct  ,  1520,  he  lost  the  lord  chan- 
cellorship and  all  his  honors  and  privileges  except 
the  archbishopric  He  turned  to  his  diocese,  which 
he  had  never  previously  vwited,  and  ruled  it  well 
for  a  few  months,  but  he  was  arrested,  probably  un- 
justly, for  treason,  in  Nov  ,  1630,  and  died  at 
Leicester  on  his  way  to  London  Wolwey  was  one 
of  England's  ablest  statesmen  and  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  England's  emergence  as  a  first-rate 
power  in  tho  16th  cent  The  classic  biography  by 
George  Cavendish  was  first  published  in  1641  See 


2160 


also  biographies  by  MandeU  Crelghton  (1888),  A.     „  ,__,__ 

F.  Pollard  (1929) ,  and  Hilaire  Belloc  (1930) ,  Ernest     prisoned ,  many 
Law,  England's  First  Great  War  Minister  (1916). 
Wolstanton  United  (wool'stantun,  wcj&l'stun),  for- 
mer urban  district  (1931  pop   30,525),  since  1932 
part  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Staffordshire,  Eng- 


of  propaganda.  The  leaders  were  frequently  im- 
prisoned ,  many  of  them  had  recourse  to  a  HUNGER 
STRIKE.  When  the  First  World  War  broke  out,  the 


suffragettes  ceased  all  militant  activity  and  devoted 
their  powerful  organisation  to  the  uses  of  the  gov- 

Litii L  ui  iic3wi;»i5i.io-uiiiici-ij^niD,  oi/«muiuoiiuc,  i-jnR-  ernmont.    After  the  war  a  limited  suffrage  was 

land,  near  the  Potteries     It  has  coal  mines  and  granted  with  an  age  limit  of  30,  in  1928  voting 

potteries  rights  for  men  and  women  were  equalized     In 

Wolverhampton(wdt>l'vurhamp*tun)  [probably  from  Europe,  Finland  and  Norway  were  the  first  couu- 

Wulfruna,  sister  of  King  Edgar,  founder  of  the  tries  to  grant  woman  suffrage,  in  France  women 

church],  county  borough  (1931  pop   133,212,  1947  voted  in  the  first  election  (1945)  after  the  Second 

estimated  pop    158,610),  Staffordshire,  England,  World  War    Belgium  granted  suffrage  m  1946.   In 

NW  of  Birmingham    It  is  on  the  edge  of  the  Black  the  British  dominions,  New  Zealand  granted  suf- 

Country,  of  whic  h  it  is  one  of  the  pimcipal  centers,  frage  in  1893,  Australia  m  1902,  Canada  in  1917 

with  great  factories  producing  automobiles,  air-  (except  m  Quebec,  where  it  was  postponed  until 

"     "                      "    "  "                  '           '          "  1940)     In  Latin  American  countries  woman  suf- 


craft,  locomotives,  ball  bearings,  chemicals,  and 


frage  was  granted  m  Brazil  (1934),  Salvador  (1930), 
Santo  Domingo  (1042),  Guatemala  (1945),  and 
Argentina  and  Mexico  (1946)  In  the  Philippines 
women  have  voted  since  1937,  in  Japan  since  1945 
See  The  History  of  Woman's  Suffrage  (ed  by  E  C 
Stanton  and  others,  6  vols  ,  1881-1922),  Emmelme 
Panklmrst,  My  Own  Story  (1914),  Millie  out  Faw- 
cett,  HtuU  I  Remember  (1925),  Roy  Strachey, 
Struggle  (1030) 


electrical  products    St  Peter's  ( Church  ciates  most- 

Iv  from  the  13th  and  15th  cent 
wolverine  or  glutton,  largest  of  the  weasel  family, 

found  in  tho  northern  parts  of  Noith  America, 

Europe,  and  Asia,  usuallv  in  evergreen  forests  and 

mountains    It  is  a  heavy,  short-legged  animal,  3  to 

3^  ft   in  total  length,  with  long,  dark  brown  fur 

banded  on  the  flank  with  chestnut  or  yellowish 

white     A  sohtarv,  strong,  and  greedy  hunter,  it      ._....„..  ,   

will  attack  any  animal  except  man     It  robs  traps    Womelsdorf    (wcjo'mulzdArf),    industrial    borough 

of  bait  and   victims  and  steals  food  supplies  in      (pop     1,450),    SE   Pa,    between    Harnsburg   and 

camps    Its  fur  is  used  mainly  m  the  north  for  lining      Reading,  settled  1723,  me   1833    Its  manufactures 

parkas,  HUH  e  frost  does  not  accumulate  on  the     include  bru  k  and  textiles    Old  Zion  Church,  built 

guard  hairs  in  1727,  is  here 

Wolyn,  Ukraine  see  VOLHYNIA  Women's  Army  Corps'  see  WAC 

Woman's  Chnstian  Temperance  Union,  founded  at   women's  clubs,  particularly  strong  in  the  United 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1874  as  a  result  of  the  tern-     States,  hoc  ame  an  important  phase  of  Ameru  an 

perance  crusado  which  spread  through  the  Middle      town  and  village  life  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 

West  at   that   timo     Fiances   WILLAHD  was  its      cent    One  of  the  earliest  clubb  was  Sorosis,  oigan- 

second  president   (1879  98),  she  was  responsible 

for  the  organization  of  the  world  W  C  T  IJ  in  1883 

The  organization  has  worked  for  public-  education 

against  the  use  of  ale  ohol,  for  legislation  to  prohibit 

the  sale  of  liquor  and  harmful  drugs,  toward  the 

abolishment   of    prostitution,    and    for   an   equal 

standard  of  puritv  for  men  and  women     Its  official 

badge  is  a  bow  of  white  ribbon 
Woman's    Medical    College   of    Pennsylvania,   in 

Philadelphia,  chartered  and  opened   1860  as  the 

Female  Medic  al  College  of  Pennsylvania,  renamed 

1807 
woman  suffrage.    The  right  of   women  to  vote, 

throughout  the  latter  part  of  tho  19th  cent  an  im- 
portant phase  of  IFMTNIBM,  was  first  serimialv  pro- 
posed at  Seneca  Falls,  N  Y  ,  July  19,  1848,  in  a 


c  out  One  of  the  earliest  clubb  was  Sorosis,  organ- 
ized (18b8)  in  Now  York  cit\  by  Mrs  Croly  (Jen- 
nie June)  In  1890  a  convention  called  in  New 
Yoik  bv  Sorosis  lesulted  in  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  Each  state  has  its  own  fedeia- 
tion,  in  which  local  clubs  ate  repiesented  Tho 
early  women's  c  tubs  were  chiefly  c  ultural  and  social 
in  purpose,  but  the  entry  of  women  into  public  life 
has  been  rofloc  ted  in  the  progiams  of  their  clubs, 
which,  show  an  increasing  interest  in  questions  of 
social  welfare  and  international  concern  Manv 
town  hbi anes  which  wore  later  supported  bv  taxes 
wore  started  bv  women's  clubs,  and  manv  samtar> 
reforms  have  been  initiated  bv  them  See  1)  C 
Fishor,  Why  Stop  Learning  (1927),  I  B  Munro 
and  W  M  Munro,  Handbook  for  Clubwomen 


geneial  declaration  of  the  rights  of  women,  pre-  Wonders,    Seven:   see   SEVIN    WoNDtns    OF    THF 

pared  by  Elizabeth  Cady  STANTON,  Luc  retia  MOTT,  WORLD 

and  several  others    The  early  loaders  of  the  move-  Wonsan  (wun'sun'),  Jap    (fcnsan,  citv    (1944  pop 

ment  in  the  United  States — Susan  B    ANTHONY.  112,952),  N  Korea,  a  port  on  Korea  Bav    with  u 

Mrs   Stanton,  Lucretia  Mott,  Lucy  STONE,  Abbv  sheltered  natural  haibor    There  are  fish  cannenes 

Kelley  FOSTER,  the  Grunk6  sisters,  and  others —  and    sake    breweries      The    port    was   opened    to 

wore  usually  advocates  of  abolition  and  temper-  foreign  trade  in  1883 

well,  TV  hen,  however,  after  the  close  of  the  Wood  or  4  Wood,  Anthony,  1032-95,  English  anti- 
quary   His  painstaking  researches  into _the  history 


Civil  War,  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  (1870)  gave 
the  franc  hise  to  newlv  emanc  ipated  Negro  men , 
but  not  to  the  women  who  had  helped  wm  it  for 
them,  the  suffragists,  for  the  most  part,  confined 
their  efforts  to  the  struggle  for  the  vote  The  Na- 
tional Woman  Suffrage  Association,  led  by  Miss 
Anthony  and  Mrs  Stanton,  was  formed  in  18b9  to 
agitate  for  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion Another  organization,  led  by  Lucy  Stono,  tho 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  was  or- 
ganized tho  Bame  year  to  work  through  the  state 
legislatures  The  two  societies  were  united  in  1890 
as  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 


rt Oxford  resulted  in  two  great  works,  The  Hist<>\, 
and  \ntuiiiit  im  of  the  Uniutrmty  ofOrfurd  (in  Latin, 
2  vols  ,  H)74,  in  English,  tr  by  him  but  not  pub- 
lished until  1702  9>>),  and  Athtnai  Ojt&nwnsis  (2 
vols  ,  1()91  92,  lev  and  enl  ed  ,  1721),  containing 
biographies  of  noted  Oxford  graduates  For  state- 
ments in  the  aecond  work  concerning  tho  1st  earl  of 
Clarendon  he  was  expelled  from  Oxford  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  2d  ourl  Wood's  own  Lift  and  Timm 
(conip  from  his  papers  bv  Andrew  Clark,  5  vols  , 
1891  -1900)  has  also  appeared  in  an  abridged  edition 
by  Llowolyn  POWVH  (1932) 


ciation      Later   leaders   included   Anna    Howard    Wood,  Charles  Erskine  Scott,  1852-1944,  American 


SHAW  and  Carrie  Chapman  CATT  Several  of  the 
states  and  territories  (with  Wyoming  first,  1869) 
granted  suffrage  to  the  women  within  their  bor- 
ders, when  in  1913  theie  were  12  of  these,  the  Na- 
tional Woman's  party,  under  the  leadership  of 
Alic  e  Paul,  Lucv  Burns,  and  others,  resolved  to  use 


writor,  b  Erie,  Pa,  giad  West  Point,  1874  He 
served  in  the  army  until  he  resigned  in  1881  in  pro- 
test against  the  Washington  administration  of  In- 
dian affair*  Having  taken  a  law  degree  at  Colum- 
bia Umv  in  1883,  he  practiced  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
until  1919  He  wrote  extensively  (189<M<H1)  for 


e  e    au,    ucv     urns,  an    oers,  resove      o  use      uni  e  wroe  exensivey  -  or 

the  voting  power  of  tho  women  enfranchised  to     tho  Pacific  Monthly,   but  his  best-known   work, 


<atine  sketches  collected  as  Heavenly  Discouri.. 
(1927),  first  api>eared  in  the  magazine  the  Masstti 
Much  later,  in  1937,  Earthly  Discourse  followed 
His  poetry  includes  A  Masque  of  Love  (1901),  The 
Poet  in  the  Desert  (1915),  his  best  work,  several 
t  imos  revised ,  Mat  a  a  Sonn  et  Sequence  ( 1 9 1 8) ,  with 
his  wife,  Sara  Bard  Field,  and  Poems  from  the 
Ranges  (1929) 


foice  through  Congress  a  suffrage  resolution  anci 
secure  ratification  from  the  state  legislatures  In 
1920  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion granted  nation-wide  suffrage  to  women  The 
movement  in  England  began  with  Chaitium,  but  it 
was  not  until  1851  that  a  resolution  in  favoi  of 
female  suffrage,  drawn  up  by  the  Sheffield  Female 

Political  Assoc  tation,  was  presented  in  the  House  of      „  ..  v , 

Lords  by  the  earl  of  Carlyle  John  Stuart  Mill  was  Wood,  Clement,  1888-,  American  writer,  b  Tus- 
the  most  influential  of  tho  English  advocates,  his  caloosa,  Ala  ,  grad  Umv  of  Alabama,  1909,  LL  B 
Subjection  of  Women  (1869)  is  one  of  the  earliest,  as  Yale,  1911  Among  his  many  works  are  books  on 
well  as  moat  famous,  works  of  propaganda  Among  the  craft  of  poetiy,  biographies,  including  a  critical 
the  leaders  in  the  early  English  suffrage  movement  one  of  Amy  Lowell  (1926),  novels,  and  a  rhyming 
were  Lydia  Becker,  Barbara  Bodichon,  Emily  dictionary  (1943)  His  most  famous  poem  is  the 
DAVIKS,  and  Dr  Elifcabeth  Garrett  ANDERSON,  title  piece  of  his  collected  poems,  The  Glory  Road 
Jacob  Bright  presented  a  bill  for  woman  suffrage  in  (1936) 

the  House  of  Commons  in  1870  The  local  suffrage  wood,  Edward  Fredenck  Lmdley:  see  HALIFAX, 
societies  united  in  1897  into  a  National  Union,  of  EDWARD  FREDERICK  LINDLKY  WOOD,  IST  EARL  OK 
which  Mrs  Hemy  FAWCD/TT  was  president  until  Wood,  Fernando,  1812-81,  mayor  of  Now  York  utv 
1919  In  1903  a  militant  suffrage  movement  sp; 
up  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs  Emmelme  PA. 

HUH»T  and  her  daughters,  their  organization  i „  ... 

the  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union    The  mill-     m  1854  and  reflected  in  1856,  but  ho  displeased 


nt  unti  oo,    ernano,  1812-81,  mayor  of     ew  York  utv 

t  sprang  (1854-57.  1869-61),  b  Philadelphia.   He  became  a 

e  PANK-  successful  shipping  merchant   and   a   Tammany 

ion  was  leader  in  New  York  city.  Wood  was  elected  mayor 


tant  suffragists  or  "suffragettes"  were  determined 
to  keep  their  objective  prominent  in  the  minds  of 
both  legislators  and  public.  This  they  did  by  heck- 
ling candidates  for  office  and  other  political  speak- 
ers, by  street  meetings,  and  by  many  other  forms 


Democratic  leaders  in  dispensing  patronage  De- 
feated (1857)  by  the  Tammany  candidate,  he 
formed  Mozart  Hall,  a  rival  organization,  and  won 
in  1859.  Pro-Southern,  Wood  suggested  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War  that  NewYork  establish 
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itself  as  an  independent  city.  He  was  a  leading 
Peace  Democrat.  AM  a  Congressman  (1841-43, 
1863-45,  1867-81)  he  reflected  the  views  of  the 
city's  moneyed  interests.  See  biography  by  8.  A 
Pleasant*  (1948). 

Wood,  Grant,  1892-1942,  American  painter,  b  Ana- 
mosa,  Iowa,  studied  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
(1912-14)  and  in  Paris  (1920-22).  His  paintings 
of  Middle  Western  life  were  originally  inspired  by 
German  primitive  painting  In  1933  hit*  American 
Gothic  won  him  national  recognition  His  woik  IH 
deliberately  stylised  and  meticulously  executed 
As  a  teacher  at  the  State  Umv  of  Iowa  and  director 
of  PWA  projects,  several  of  which  he  designed, 
Wood  played  an  active  part  in  his  community  Ho 
is  represented  in  museums  of  Chicago,  Cedar  Kap- 
ids,  Iowa,  Lincoln  and  Omaha,  Nebr  ,  in  the  Whit- 
ney Museum,  Now  York,  and  by  a  series  of  muials 
at  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa  See  Dan  ell 
Garwood,  Artist  in  Iowa,  (1944) 
Wood,  Mrg.  Henry,  1814-87,  English  novelist, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Ellen  Price  Her  melo- 
dramatic and  sensational  romance  East  Lynne 
(1861),  dramatized,  became  a  permanent  stock 
piece  for  more  than  a  generation  Most  of  her  work 
appeared  first  m  the  magazine  Argosy,  which  she 
bought  in  1807  See  L  P  Stebbms,  A  Victor- 
ian Album  (1946) 

Wood,  Jethro,  1774-1834,  Ameruan  inventor,  b 
either  in  Dartmouth,  Mass  ,  or  in  Washington  <o  , 
N  Y  In  1814,  while  a  farmer  in  Cavuga  c  o  ,  N  Y  , 
he  patented  a  fast-iron  plow  m  whuh  he  later  em- 
bodied improvements  (patented  1819)  Ho  used  in 
the  improved  model  replaceable  <  ast-iron  parts  and 
a  moluboard  from  which  the  shape  of  the  modem 
moldboard  is  derived  Litigation  cementing  his 
patent  rights  impoverished  him  See  biography 
by  Frank  Gilbert  (1882) 

Wood,  John,  1705'-1754,  English  architect,  called 
Wood  of  BATH  When  he  went  (1727)  to  Bath  from 
Yorkshire  to  begin  his  career  as  a  road  survevor, 
the  city  was  at  its  height  as  a  center  of  fashion 
Foreseeing  the  possibilities  of  a  spacious  ar<  hi- 
tectural  setting  for  this  gay  life,  Wood  devised 
civic  layouts  on  a  grand  scale  and  succeeded  in 
finding  financial  support  for  his  project  His 
executed  sc  homes  exhibit  entire  streets  and  ter- 
races formally  arranged  in  continuous  rows,  curves, 
or  <m  les  Ho  designed  Queen's  Square,  North  and 
South  Parade,  Ko\  al  Crescent,  and  the  Circus 
The  last  two  were  carried  to  completion  after  his 
death  bv  his  son,  John  Wood,  Jr  (d  1782),  who 
also  built  the  Assembly  Rooms  Wood  of  Bath 
also  designed  the  mansion  of  Prior  Park,  near 
Bath,  his  handsomest  detached  building  His 
work,  bj  its  charm  and  imagination,  set  a  standard 
for  the  architects  who  later  worked  at  Bath,  and  it 
remains  an  inspiration  for  modern  citx.  planners 
Wood,  John  George,  1827-89,  English  clergyman 
and  author  He  was  ordained  (1854)  m  the  Church 
of  England  but  devoted  his  life  clueflv  to  wiitmg 
and  le<  tunng  (in  England  and  America)  on  natural 
history,  which  he  was  influential  in  popularizing 
Wood,  Leonard,  1860-1927,  Ameruan  general  and 
administrator,  b  Winchester,  NH,  MD  Har- 
vard, 1884  He  practiced  medicine  m  Boston  and 
entered  the  army  m  1885  as  an  assistant  surgeon 
and  in  1891  was  promoted  captain  and  full  surgeon 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spam^h-Ameru  an  War  he 
joined  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  organizing  a  volun- 
teer cavalrv  outfit  -the  Roucm  Kiuhiw— and  as 
their  commander  he  partu  ipated  m  the  attack  on 
Santiago  de  Cuba  He  was  military  commander  of 
Santiago  (1898-99)  and  as  military  governor 
(1899-1902)  of  Cuba  until  the  republic  was  formed, 
he  cooperated  in  improving  sumtar\  conditions  on 
the  island  He  was  sent  (1903)  to  the  Philippines, 
was  promoted  (190,1)  major  general,  and  com- 
manded (1906  8)  American  militarj  forces  there 
He  returned  (1908)  to  the  United  States  and  served 
(1910-14)  as  chief  of  staff  m  the  U  S  army  He 
was  commander  (1914-17)  of  the  Dept  of  the  East 
and  led  the  movement  for  preparedness  in  Americ  a 
His  insistence  on  the  c  reation  of  c  ivihan  training 
camps  displeased  the  Wilson  administration,  after 
the  U  S  entry  into  the  First  World  War,  Wood  was 
refused  a  commission  on  the  European  fiont 
Though  failing  to  win  the  Republican  nomination 
for  President  in  1920,  ho  was  appointed  governor 
general  of  the  Philippines  Distrusting  the  natives' 
capacity  for  self-government,  he  reversed  the  leni- 
ent policy,  of  his  predec  essor,  F  B  Harrison  Wood 
liquidated  the  economic  enterprises  of  the  Philip- 
pine government,  assumed  wide  powers  of  control, 
allowed  little  prerogative  to  the  legislature,  and 
surrounded  himself  with  military  advisers  Until 
Wood  died  in  1927,  unrest  was  widespread  among 
the  Filipinos,  and  in  1925  the  Philippine  senate 
unanimously  voted  to  hold  a  plebiscite  on  inde- 
pendence The  report  of  the  Thompson  Commis- 
sion, sent  to  the  islands  in  1926,  sharply  criticised 
Wood's  rule.  See  biography  by  Hermann  Hage- 
dora  (1931). 

Wood,  Robert  Williams,  1868-,  American  physicist, 
b.  Concord,  Mass  ,  grad  Harvard  VB  A  ,  1891). 
After  studying  abroad  he  became  professor  at 
Johns  Hopkins  in  1901  and  research  professor  in 
1938.  Internationally  known  for  hu  work  in  optics 
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and  apectroscopy,  he  made  important  researches  in 
resonance  radiation  and  in  the  use  of  absorption 
screens  in  astronomical  photography  and  devised 
a  vastly  improved  diffraction  grating  He  wrote 
Phyncal  Optics  (1906) ,  Researches  in  Physical  Optics 
(2  parts,  1913-19),  and  also  the  nonsense  verses 
How  to  Tell  the  Bird*  from  the  Flower*  (1907).  See 
biography  by  William  Seabrook  (1941) 

Wood,  Thomas  Waterman,  1823-1903,  American 
portrait  and  genre  painter,  b  Montpeher,  Vt  , 
studied  with  Chester  Harding  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1871  and 
was  its  president  (1891-99)  and  president  (1878-87) 
of  the  American  Water  Color  Society  At  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  is  his  War  Episodes,  three  paint- 
ings in  one  frame  (Contraband,  Ricruit,  Veteran) 
His  subjects  were  chiefly  Negroes  of  the  Civil  War 
period  The  Wood  Gallery  of  Art  in  Montpeher  has 
Wood's  collection,  including  copies  of  old  masters 

wood,  botamcally,  the  elements  of  the  secondary 


xylem  which  comprises  the  bulk  of  the  stem  in 
shrubs  and  trees  and  is  produced  by  the  CAMBIUM 
Wood,  or  xylem,  consists  of  cells  with  firm  thick- 
ened walls  and  serves  both  for  mechanical  support 
and  for  conduction  of  the  SAP  The  central  part  of 
a  tree  trunk  is  the  older,  and  the  cells  become  non- 
functional as  growth  produces  new  xylem  tissue, 
this  older  wood  is  termed  the  heartwood  as  opposed 
to  the  outer  eupwood  which  still  functions  foi  con- 
duction The  heartwood  is  usually  darkci  in  color 
and  more  durable  than  the  sapwood  HA  an  WOOD 
(from  the  broad-leaved  trees,  such  as  oak  and 
maple)  is  porous,  owing  to  the  presence  of  long, 
conducting  vessels,  whereas  softwood  (from  the 
conifers,  eg  ,  pine  and  spruce)  is  nonpoious  Al- 
though it  is  usually  lighter  than  water,  wood  has 
great  gtrength,  elasticity,  and  durability  It  is 
easily  worked  arid  joined,  is  a  poor  conductor  of 
heat  and  electricity,  polishes  well,  and  is  compara- 
tively resistant  to  decay  and  to  many  chemicals 
Trees  cut  for  use  as  timber  or  lumber  must  usually 
he  properly  seasoned — dried  in  air  or  m  a  kiln — m 
order  to  obtain  wood  in  its  best  state  Proper 
seasoning  reduces  the  weight,  prevents  warping, 
often  increases  the  strength,  and  prepaies  the  wood 
lor  painting  and  for  use  as  fuel  Wood  has  been 
valued  since  antiquity  for  fuel  and  for  building  pur- 
poses Although  wood  has  been  supplanted  in 
many  of  its  former  uses  by  synthetic  materials,  it  is 
still  extensively  used  for  construction  work  and  is 
the  puncipal  material  for  furmtuio,  floors,  handles, 
railway  ties,  and  innumerable  other  things,  it  is 
largely  used  in  the  manufac  turc  of  paper  Wood 
distillation  yields  charcoal,  methyl  alcohol,  wood 
tar,  acetate  of  lime,  and  wood  gas  The  woods  of 
different  species  of  trees,  though  sometimes  diffic  ult 
to  distinguish,  vary  considerably  in  weight, 
strength,  and  appearance  Thus  balsa  is  prized  for 
its  light  weight,  oak  foi  its  strength  and  dec  oiative 
value,  and  walnut,  teak,  mahogany,  and  cherry  for 
beauty  of  gram  and  color  See  Herbert  Stone,  Text- 
book of  Wood  (1921),  Arthui  Koehler,  Properties 
and  Uses  of  Wood  (1924),  S  J  Record,  Identifica- 
tion of  the  Timbers  of  Temperate  North  Amtnca 
(1934),  H  P  Brown  and  \  J  Paiishm,  Commercial 
Timbers  of  the  United  Stales  ( 1940) ,  H  D  Tiemann, 
Wood  Technology  (2d  ed  ,  1944),  H  E  Desch,  Tim- 
bu  Its  Structun  and  Proptrtus  (2d  ed  ,  1947) 

wood  alcohol*  see  M^THYI   \ICOHOL 

Woodberry,  George  Edward,  1855-1930,  Vmericon 
poet,  critic,  and  teacher,  b  Bevorlv,  Mass  ,  grad 
Haivard,  1877  He  was  professor  of  English  at  the 
Umv  of  Nebraska  (1880  82)  and  at  Columbia 
(1891-1904)  Typical  of  his  work  as  a  minor  poet  is 
The  Ideal  Passion  Sonnets  (1917)  Besides  much 
literary  c  i  iticism,  he  wrote  s<  holarly  biographies  of 
Poe  and  Hawthorne  See  his  Sthxtt<1  Ldttrs  and 
ScUcted  Poems  (both  1933) 

Woodbine.  1  Town  (pop  1,467),  W  Iowa,  on  the 
Bover  river  and  NNE  of  Council  Bluffs  in  a  farm 
area,  me  1877  Large  apple  orchards  are  near  b> 
2  Borough  (pop  2,111),  SL  N  J  ,  N  of  Cape  May, 
near  Belleplam  State  Forest,  me  1903 

woodbine,   name   for  several   vines,   among  them 

HONEYSUCKLE  Olid  VIRGINIA  CKEEl'ER 

Woodbridge,  Frederick  James  Eugene,  1867-1940, 
\merican  philosopher,  b  Windsor,  Out  ,  grad  Am- 
herst,  1889,  and  Union  Theological  Semmaiy,  1892, 
and  studied  (1892  94)  at  the  Umv  of  Berlin  He 
taught  philosophy  at  the  Umv  of  Minnesota 
(1894-1902)  and  at  Columbia  (1902-12) ,  was  dean 
of  the  faculties  of  political  sc  lence,  philosophy,  pure 
science,  and  fine  arts  at  Columbia  (1912-1929), 
and  was  Roosevelt  professor  at  the  Umv  of  Berlin 
(1931-32)  He  was  editor  of  .4 1  chinas  of  Philosophy 
and  the  Jounval  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and 
Scientific  Methods  Among  his  many  books  are  The 
Purpose  of  History  (1916),  The  Rtalm  of  Mind 
(1926),  Nature  and  Mind  (1937),  and  An  Essay  on 
Nature  (1940),  his  last  book,  which  sums  up  his 
philosophy  that  "Nature  is  the  domain  in  which 
both  knowledge  and  happiness  are  pursued  " 

Woodbridge,  village  (pop  1,044),  8  Ont.,  on  the 
Humber  and  NW  of  Toronto,  m  a  farm  area. 

Woodbridge.  1  Town  (pop  2,262),  8W  Conn.,  NW 
of  New  Haven,  settled  before  1660,  me  1784. 
S  Township  (pop  27,191),  NE  N  J  ,  N  of  Perth 
Amboy;  settled  1665  by  colonists  mainly  from 
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Massachusetta  and  led  by  John  Woodbridge,  inc 
1669.  It  had  a  sawmill  m  1682  and  in  1751  a 
printing  press.  Local  clays  are  used  in  Wood- 
bridge's  important  brick,  tile,  terra-cotta,  and  fire- 
brick industries 

Wood  Buffalo  National  Park,  17,300  sq  mi.,  chiefly 
in  NE  Alberta,  but  partly  in  8  Mackenzie  dist.  of 
the  Northwest  Territories,  eat.  1922  It  lies  be- 
tween the  west  end  of  Lake  Athabaska  and  the 
south  side  of  Great  Slave  Lake  and  is  crossed  by 
the  Peace  river  A  vast,  unfencod  region  of  forests, 
plains,  and  lakes,  it  is  the  largest  game  preserve  in 
North  America,  containing  a  herd  of  buffalo,  bear, 
beaver,  c  anbou,  deer,  moose,  and  waterfowl 
Woodburn  (wcJod'burn),  city  (pop  1,982),  NW  Ore- 
gon, NE  of  Salem  in  the  Willamette  valley.  In  a 
berry-raising  district,  it  has  canneries,  me  1889 
The  Oregon  State  Training  School  is  here 
Woodbury,  Charles  Herbert,  1864-1940,  American 
marine  painter,  b  Lynn,  Mass  ,  grad  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  1886,  and  studied 
painting  at  Julien's  academy,  Paris  For  many 
years  he  had  a  school  at  Ogunquit,  Maine  His 
vigorous  portrayals  of  the  Atlantic  coast  include 
Ogunquit,  Maine  (Metropolitan  Mus),  Off  the 
Florida  Coast  (Mus  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston) ,  The  Cliff 
(Carnegie  Inst  ,  Pittsburgh) ,  and  North  Atlantic 
(Worcester,  Moss  ,  Art  Mua  )  He  wrote  Painting 
and  the  Personal  Equation  (with  E.  W.  Perkins, 
1922)  and  The  Art  of  Seeing  (1925) 
Woodbury,  Levi,  1789-1851,  American  cabinet  offi- 
cer and  jurist,  b  Hillsboro  co  ,  N  H  ,  grad  Dart- 
mouth, 1809  Important  as  a  politician  and  jurist 
in  New  Hampshire,  he  served  as  governor  (1823- 
24)  As  a  Democ  rat,  he  was  Senator  from  1825  to 
1831,  when  President  Andrew  Jackson,  whom  he 
firmly  supported,  appointed  him  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  In  18  U  when  IIenr>  C'lay  obtained  the 
Senate's  rejoc  tion  of  Roger  B  Tauey,  who  had  been 
appointed  in  1833,  Woodbury  was  chosen  U  S.  Se<  - 
rotary  of  the  Treasury  and  inherited  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  initiating  the  new  treasury  sc  home  in  the 
face  of  the  friends  of  the  United  States  Bank  (see 
8UBTHEA.SURY)  He  continued  as  Secretary  until 
the  end  of  President  Martin  Van  Buren's  term 
(1841)  Again  a  Senator  (1841-45),  Woodbury  de- 
fended the  Independent  Treasury  System  m  de- 
bate He  was  appointed  in  1846  to  succeed  Joseph 
Story  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  on  the  bench  he  generally  concurred  with  the 
decisions  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  Many  of  his 
speec  hes  and  his  writings  (3  vols  ,  1852)  have  been 
published 

Woodbury  1  Town  (pop  1,998),  W  Conn  ,  W  of 
Waterbury  ,  settled  1672,  c  bartered  1674  A  com- 
munity of  dairy  fanners,  it  has  a  sprinkling  of 
retired  and  y.  a<  ationmg  urbamtes  Among  its  old 
buildings  are  five  churches,  the  Jal>ez  Bacon  House 
(1762),  and  (Hebe  House  (c  1750)  3  City  (pop 
8,306),  co  seat  (since  1787)  of  Gloucester  co  ,  Sw 
N  J  .  S  of  Camden,  settled  168  J,  me  as  a  borough 
1854,  as  a  citv  1870  Wocxibury  is  a  farm  trade 
center  Its  18th-century  buildings  include  the 
Cooper  House,  where  Cornwallis  stopped  m  1777, 
and  a  Iriends'  meetinghouse  R  T  McKenzie 
designed  the  World  War  memorial  The  count> 
historical  society  has  collections  in  the  John 
Lawrence  House  (1765) 
Woodbury  Heights,  borough  (pop  1,137),  SW  N  J  , 

S  suburb  of  Woodbury,  settled  c  1770,  me  1916 
wood  carving  as  an  art  form  includes  any  kind  of 
sc  uipture  in  wood,  from  the  dec  orative  bas-relief  on 
small  objec  ts  to  life-size  figures  in  the  round  The 
woods  used  im  lude  piue,  pear,  walnut,  willow  oak, 
ebony,  and  others,  the  tools  consist  of  gouges,  chis- 
els, wooden  mallets,  and  pointed  instruments  De- 
signs are  applied  on  the  wood  bv  pencil,  chalk,  or 
stem  il,  and  the  wood  is  c  ut  directly  after  the  de- 
sign In  very  rec  ent  years  wood  carving  has  joined 
sc  uipture  in  stone  and  brass  as  a  purely  fine  art 
Formerly,  however,  wood  carving  was  more  func- 
tional ancl  c  loselj  allied  to  architecture  and  cabinet- 
making  The  eaihest  wood  aitifacts  were  probably 
the  little  masks  and  grotesque  statuettes  of  gods 
and  goddesses  of  African  Negro  tribes  In  the 
Mohammedan  countries  of  North  Africa  no  caiv- 
ing  in  the  round  IB  found,  partly  through  prohibi 
tions  in  the  Koran  The  legion  abounds,  however, 
in  carvings  on  furniture,  Boxes,  flasks,  and  rifle 
stocks  In  Egypt  inlaid  work  is  highly  developed, 
both  on  furniture  and  m  mosaic  ceilings  and  floors 
In  Japan  and  China  much  imagination  has  gone 
into  wooden  c  arviugs  decorating  the  temples  Large 
Japanese  masks,  made  for  the  inaugural  rites  for 
the  Great  Buddha  in  752,  are  preserved  and  attest 
to  the  delicate  work  After  the  15th  cent  wood- 
working was  also  applied  to  mansions  and,  in 
China,  to  simpler  dwellings  In  Europe  wood  carv- 
ing was  most  highly  developed  in  Scandinavia,  and 
examples  have  been  preserved  of  10th-  and  1 1th. 
century  work  In  England  the  Gothic  period  pro- 
duced extremely  fine  wood  carving,  especially  on 
choir  stalls  and  rood  screens  Though  the  Puritans 
destroyed  much  of  this,  enough  has  been  preserved 
to  show  its  intricate  and  beautiful  workmanship. 
In  France  wood  carving  was  also  a  part  of  religious 
art,  and  here  the  carved  altarpieces  were  especially 
notable.  In  Flanders  and  Germany  of  the  15th  and 
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16th  cent  great  altarpieoes  and  other  monumental 
wood  sculptures  were  created,  Nuremberg  and 
Swabia  being  among  the  most  active  centers  In 
Italy  wood  carving  nourished  during  Gothic  times 
in  Pisa,  Siena,  and  Jh  lorence,  as  well  as  in  the  south- 
ern monasteries,  during  the  Renaissance  it  re- 
mained an  adjunct  of  the  general  Italian  artistic 
development.  After  the  Renaissance  wood  carving 
wont  into  an  imperceptible  decline  It  had  a  re- 
vival in  the  early  18th  cent  when  Qrmlmg  Gibbons 
in  London  carved  for  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  build- 
ings The  development  of  machinery  and  the  trend 
toward  streamlining  have  made  wood  carving  as  a 
ciaft  a  very  minor  medium  See  F  S  Maver,  A 
Handbook  of  Ornament  (1893),  Alfred  Maskell, 
Wood  Sculpture  (1911),  H  H  Grimm  wood.  An 
Introduction  to  Deforative  Woodwork  (1930) 

woodchuck  or  ground  hog,  stockv,  chiefly  her- 
bivorous rodent  of  the  MARMOT  famih,  native  to 
North  America  Its  body  is  about  14  in  long  and 
is  covered  with  thick,  brownmh-gray  fur,  it  looks 
somewhat  like  a  tiny  bear  It  nests  and  hibernates 
in  winter  in  burrows  of  many  compartments  Ac- 
cording to  an  old  superstition  the  ground  hog  is 
said  to  leave  its  burrow  on  Fob  2,  Candlemas  Day, 
and  to  return  underground  for  six  weeks  if  it  sees 
its  shadow,  thus  a  sunny  Feb  2  supposedly  means 
six  more  weeks  of  winter 

Woodcliff  Lake,  borough  (pop  1,037),  NE  N.J  , 
near  the  NY  line,  me  1910 

woodcock,  nocturnal  game  bird  of  the  snipe  family 
Its  plumage  of  blended  browns  and  black  afford  it 
protective  coloration  in  swamps  and  woods  The 
unusually  large  eyes  are  set  far  back  in  the  head 
With  its  long  bill,  which  has  a  flexible  upper 
mandible,  it  probes  in  soft  earth  for  earthworms, 
its  chief  food,  and  insects  The  American  wood- 
cock is  called  whistling,  wood,  and  mud  snipe  In 
spnng  the  male  indulges  in  a  performance  which 
combines  dancing,  soaring  flight,  and  song  The 
European  woodcock  is  similar  to  the  American  but 
larger 

wood  engraving,  in  contrast  to  copper  or  steel  en- 
graving and  etching  (which  are  intaglio),  has  its 
designs  cut  in  relief,  the  portions  to  appear  dark  left 
standing,  while  those  to  print  white  are  gouged  out 
of  the  wood  block  The  block  atself  is  commonly 
the  same  height  as  t\pe  (%  in)  Two  distinct 
methods  are  recognized,  the  so-called  black-line  or 
positive  method,  in  which  the  wood  is  cut  with  the 
gram,  and  the  white-line  method,  in  whir  h  the  cut- 
ting is  done  across  the  gram,  in  the  former  the  em- 
phasis of  the  cutter  IB  on  the  lines  themselves,  m  the 
latter  on  the  gouged-out  spaces  The  white-line 
method  allows  for  much  more  subtlety  of  line  and 
for  the  more  plastic  expression  of  varying  half 
tones  The  tools  of  wood  engraving  include  chisels, 
V-shaped  and  curved  gouges,  and,  most  important, 
a  simple  sharp  knife  Woodcuts  were  used  in  an- 
cient Egypt  and  Babylonia  for  impressing  intaglio 
designs  into  impressed  bracks  and  by  the  Romana 
for  stamping  letters  and  symbols  The  Chinese 
used  wood  blocks  for  stamping  patterns  on  textiles 
In  Europe  woodi  uts  appeared  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1 5th  cent ,  when  they  were  used  on  playing 
cards  and  simple  prints  and  for  the  BLOCK  BOOK 
which  preceded  printing  At  that  tune  the  artist 
and  the  craftsman  were  one,  the  same  man  design- 
ing the  cut  and  carving  the  bloc  k  The  first  authen- 
tically dated  woodcut  is  a  tit  Christopher  of  1423 
After  the  invention  of  the  printing  press,  woodcuts, 
being  inked  in  the  same  way  as  type,  lent  them- 
selves admirably  to  illustrating  books  Albrecht 
Poster  first  put  them  to  this  use  c  1460  Further 
examples  of  early  woodcuts  are  in  the  Bibles  that 
appeared  in  the  late  15th  cent  and  in  the  French 
Lyons  edition  (1493)  of  the  works  of  Terence 
Rome's  first  book  with  woodcuts  appeared  in  1467, 
but  Venice  became  the  center  of  Italian  wood  en- 
graving In  the  16th  cent  in  France  woodcuts 
served  frequently  to  illustrate  Books  of  Hours  In 
Germany,  Dttrer  and  Hans  Holbein,  the  younger, 
were  the  most  eminent  woodcut  masters  of  the 
Renaissance  Neither  of  these  artists  cut  their  own 
blocks  but  were  fortunate  in  having  sensitive 
craftsmen  to  execute  their  designs  Durer's  Life  of 
the  Virgin  (1609  10)  and  Great  Passion  (1510-11) 
and  Holbein's  Dance  of  Death  are  among  their  best- 
known  works.  Lucas  Cranach,  the  elder,  and  Hans 
Baldung  also  worked  in  wood  engraving,  employ- 
ing a  c  hiaroscuro  technique  originated  by  Jo  bat  de 
Negker  of  Augsburg  There  was  a  decline  in  wood 
engraving  with  the  increasing  popularity  of  line 
engraving  on  metal,  even  m  the  Netherlands, 
where  woodcuts  lasted  longest,  they  were  almost 
obsolete  by  the  18th  cent  In  England,  however, 
Thomas  Bewick  popularized  white-line  engraving, 
in  contrast  to  the  bla<  k-line  which  had  been  uni- 
versal before,  and  started  a  revival  Paul  Gustavo 
Dore  was  the  best-known  master  in  this  medium  in 
the  19th  cent  In  America  wood  engraving  was 
practiced  from  the  19th  cent  by  such  masters  as 
Alexander  Anderson,  William  James  Lmton,  and 
Timothy  Cole  The  advances  m  photography  and 
photographic  processes  slowly  edged  out  woodcuts 
as  a  means  of  book  illustration,  and  the  art  again 
fell  into  disuse  toward  the  close  of  the  19th  cent. 
But  in  the  20th  cent,  it  bad  another  revival  as  a 
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valid  art  form,  the  artists  again  taking  pride  in  be- 
ing themselves  the  engravers  as  well  as  the  de- 
signers. See  W.  A.  Chatto,  A  Trtatnw  on  Wood 
Engraving,  Historical  and  Practical  (1881);  D  P 
Bliss,  A  History  of  Wood  Engraving  (1928);  E.  W 
Watson,  The  Relief  Print  (1946) 
Woodford,  urban  district  (pop  23,946),  Essex,  Eng- 
land, NE  of  London  It  is  a  residential  suburb  near 
Epping  Forest 

Wood  Green,  residential  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  54,181,  1947  estimated  pop.  52,890),  Middle- 
sex, England,  N  of  London 

Woodhull,  Victoria  (Claflin),  1838-1027,  American 
lecturer  and  journalist,  b  Homer,  Ohio  She  mar- 
ried Dr  Canning  Woodhull  ui  1853  and  was 
divorced  11  years  later  She  became  a  speculator 
m  Wall  St  and  later,  with  her  sister,  Tennessee 
Claflin  (who  shared  most  of  her  adventures),  pro- 
prietor of  Woodhull  and  Claflin  8  Weekly  (1870),  a 
sensational  journal  which  supported,  among  other 
reforms,  woman  suffrage  In  1872  the  People's 
party,  representing  extreme  radical  organisations, 
nominated  Mrs  Woodhull  for  President  of  the 
United  States  For  some  years  she  lectured  on 
many  subjects,  including  woman's  rights  and 
spiritualism,  in  1883  she  married  John  Biddulph 
Martin,  an  Englishman,  and  thereafter  lived  in 
England  See  Emanie  L  Sachs,  The  Terrible 
Siren  (1928) 

Woodm,  William  Hartman  (wdo'dn),  1868-1934, 
U  S  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (1933),  b  Berwick, 
Pa  After  studying  engineering  at  Columbia  Univ  , 
he  entered  (1892)  the  railroad-equipment  firm 
founded  by  his  grandfather  and  became  its  presi- 
dent in  1899  President  of  the  American  Car  and 
Foundry  Company  after  1916,  he  steadily  expanded 
his  industrial  holdings  Woodm,  a  Republican,  was 
appointed  U  S  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  b\ 
President  F  D  Roosevelt  and  helped  restore  the 
nation's  financial  activities  during  the  banking 
holiday  of  March,  1933  He  resigned  the  post  in 
Nov  ,  1933.  because  of  ill-health 

Woodlake,  <  itv  (1940  pop  1,146,  1946spe<  ml  census 
pop  2,4bb),  S  central  Calif ,  SE  of  Fresno,  settled 
1914,  me  1939  Sequoia  National  Park  is  near  b> 

Woodland.  1  City  (1940  pop  6,637,  1948  special 
census  pop  9,042),  co  seat  of  Yolo  co  ,  N  central 
Calif  ,  NW  of  Sacramento,  founded  1855,  me  1874 
It  is  a  processing  and  trade  center  in  the  fertile 
Sacramento  valley  The  noted  Woodland  Clinic 
Hospital  is  here  2  Town  (pop  1,298),  NE  Maine, 
W  of  Caribou,  me  1880  3  Village,  SE  Maine  see 
BATuerviij  r 

Woodlark  Island,  volcanic  island,  c  40  mi  long,  SW 
Pacific,  175  mi  SE  of  New  Guinea,  m  the  Terntorj 
of  Papua  The  island  contains  gold  In  the  Second 
World  War  it  was  made  an  Allied  air  base  in  194J 

wood  louse,  name  applied  to  various  small  isopod 
crustaceans  Included  are  terrestrial  forms  of  the 
genera  Oniscua  and  Porcellio  which  commonly 
inhabit  damp  places  m  gardens,  the  pill  bug  of  the 
genus  Armadillvlium,  and  some  marine  isopods 
Some  wingless  m»ects  of  the  family  Atropidae  which 
are  commonly  called  book  lice  and  deathwatches 
are  sometimes  known  as  wood  lice 

Woodlynne  (wood'Hn"),  borough  (pop  2,861),  SW 
N  J  ,  southern  suburb  of  Camden,  laid  out  1802, 
inc  1901 

woodpecker,  a  climbing  bird  found,  in  nearly  400 
species,  in  most  parts  of  the  world  Usually  the 
males  have  red  or  orange  patches  on  the  head  and 
barred  and  spotted  black  or  brown  plumage  with 
light  under  parts  Woodpeckers  have  chisellike 
bills  for  boring  into  trees  and  a  long^  sticky,  barbed 
tongue  for  extracting  insects  Their  spiny  tails  are 
an  aid  in  climbing  and  resting  on  vertical  surfaces 
A  tattoo  on  a  tree  trunk  is  the  characteristic  call 
Among  the  North  American  woodpeckers  are  the 
sociable  downy  woodpecker  (about  6^  in  long), 
the  similar  but  larger  hairy  woodpecker,  the  pile- 
ated  woodpecker  (about  17  in  long),  which  is  simi- 
lar to  the  nearly  extinct  ivory-billed  woodpecker, 
the  redheaded  and  the  three-toed  woodpeckers,  the 
California  woodpecker,  which  makes  small  holes  in 
trees  for  storing  acorns,  the  FLICKER,  and  the  BAP- 
SUCKER  The  piculets  are  tiny  Old  and  New  World 
woodpeckers  (3-5  in  long)  found  chiefly  in  South 
America 

wood  pulp:  see  PAVKII 

Wood-Ridge  (wo6d'-rfj"),  borough  (pop  5,739),  NE 
N  J  ,  E  of  Pussaic,  settled  before  the  Revolution, 
inc  1894 

Woodring,  Harry  Mines,  1890-,  U  S  Secretary  of 
War  (1930-40),  b  Montgomery  co.,  Kansas  He 
entered  (1907)  the  banking  business  in  Kansas, 
served  in  the  First  World  War,  and  was  (1931-33) 
governor  of  Kansas  Harry  H  Woodnng  served 
(1933-36)  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  before 
becoming  Secretary  Ho  resigned  in  opposition 
to  President  F  D  Roosevelt's  foreign  policy  and 
was  succeeded  by  Henry  L.  STIMSON. 

Wood  River  city  (pop  8,197),  SW  111 ,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi above  East  St  Louis,  founded  1907,  inc.  as 
a  village  191 1,  as  a  city  1 923  The  city  has  oil  re- 
fineries, a  tannery,  and  a  planing  mill. 

Woodruff,  Lonmde  Loss,  1879-1947,  American  bi- 
ologist, b.  New  York  city,  grad  Columbia  (B.A.* 
1901,  Ph.D.,  1905).  "He  was  at  Yale  from  1907, as 
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professor  of  biology  from  1916  to  1032  and  of  proto- 
soology  from  1922,  In  his  special  studies  in  the  life 
history  of  the  protozoa,  he  maintained  a  race  of 
paramecia  through  more  than  20,000  generations, 
He  wrote  Foundation*  of  Biology  (1922,  6th  «d  . 
1941)'  and  Animal  Biology  (1932)  and  edited  Devel- 
opment of  the  Sciencet  (1923,  2d  series,  1941). 

Woodruff,  textile  town  (pop.  3,508),  NW  8  C  ,  8  of 
Spartanburg,  m  a  farm  area;  inc.  1876 

Woodruff  Place,  town  (pop  1,434),  central  Ind  , 
within  the  boundary  of  Indianapolis,  platted  1872, 
me  1876  It  is  a  residential  suburb  with  no  business 
buildings 

Woods.  Albert  Fred,  1866-1948.  American  plant 
pathologist,  b  Belvidere,  111 ,  grad  Univ  or  Ne- 
braska, 1890.  He  was  director  (1926-34)  of  scien- 
tific work  at  the  U.S.  Dept  of  Agriculture  He 
gave  special  attention  to  problems  of  plant  nutri- 
tion, oxidation  processes  of  plants,  ensymes  m 
plant  cells,  and  plant  resistance  to  disease 

Woods,  Leonard,  1774-1854,  American  Congrega- 
tional theologian,  b.  Princeton,  Mass  ,  grad  Har- 
vard, 1796.  In  the  controversy  with  the  Unitarians 
William  Ellery  C  banning,  Henry  WARB,  and 
others,  Woods  gained  prominence  as  a  champion 
of  orthodox  Caivinistic  views  He  was  professor 
of  theology  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
(1808-46)  and  published  (1885)  a  history  of  that 
institution  Among  his  controversial  works  are  A 
Reply  to  Dr  Ware's  Letter  to  Trinitarians  and  Cal- 
vinists  (1821)  and  Remarks  on  Dr  Ware's  Answer 
(1822)  He  was  also  the  author  of  Lectures  ort 
Church  Government  (1844),  Lectures  on  Church 
Scriptures,  and  Theology  of  the  Puritans  (1851) 

Woods,  Robert  Archey,  1865-1925,  American  social 
worker,  b  Pittsburgh,  grad  Amherst,  1886  After 
six  months  at  Toy n bee  Hall,  London,  in  1890  he 
helped  found  (1891)  the  South  End  House,  Boston, 
of  which  he  was  head  until  his  death  He  lectured 
on  social  ethics  at  the  Episcopal  Theological  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass  (1896-1914),  was  president  of 
the  Boston  Social  Union  (1908-25),  and  materially 
aided  in  the  development  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Social  Settlements,  of  which  he  was  secretary 
from  1911  to  1923  and  president  for  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years  He  served  as  trustee  of  Amherst 
College  from  1910  to  1920  He  wrote  English  Social 
Movements  (1891)  and  The  Neighborhood  in  Nation 
Building  (1922)  See  biography  by  Eleanor  H 
Woods  (1929) 

Woodsboro,  city  (pop  1,420),  S  Texas,  near  Refugio 
NNE  of  Corpus  Christi,  me  1928  The  farming 
and  rum  bin  K  area  has  some  oil  ami  gas 

Woodsfield,  village  (pop  2,442),  co  seat  of  Monroe 
co.,  SE  Ohio,  NK  of  Marietta,  settled  1815,  me 
1834 

Woods  Hole  (woodz"  hoi'),  village  (pop  549)  in 
Falmouth  town,  SE  Mass  ,  at  the  southwestern 
extremm  of  Cape  Cod  A  U  S  fish  and  wildlife 
station  is  here  and  includes  lalxiratones,  hatcheries, 
and  an  aquarium  Woods  Hole  is  the  site  also  of  an 
important  marine  biological  institute  and  of  the 
Oceanographic  Institution  (1930,  endowed  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation),  which  maintains  the  re- 
search ship  Atlantis 

wood  sorrel   see  OXALIS 

Woodstock.  1  Town  (pop  3,693),  W  N  B  ,  on  the 
St  John  and  \V  NW  of  1'redericton,  in  a  lumbering, 
dairy,  and  fruitgrowing  region  Lead,  copper,  and 
zinc  are  mined  here,  and  there  are  plants  making 
furniture  and  farm  machinery  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
provincial  agricultural  college  2  City  (pop 
12,461),  8  Ont ,  WSW  of  Toronto  It  is  an  indus- 
trial center,  manufacturing  pianos,  organs,  furni- 
ture, hardware,  tools,  and  textiles,  and  has  lumber 
and  feed  mills  It  is  the  seat  of  St  Alphonsus  Semi- 
nary (theological)  The  surrounding  country  has 
mixed  farming  and  stock  raising 

Woodstock,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  1,484, 
1943  estimated  pop  1.955),  Oxfordshire,  England, 
on  the  Qlyme  river  and  NW  of  Oxford  Woodstock 
is  the  site  of  a  castle  in  which  the  Black  Pnnce  was 
born  and  in  which  Queen  Mary  imprisoned  her 
sister,  Princess  Elizabeth  It  is  the  reputed  site  of 
the  dwelling  built  for  "Fair  Rosamond"  by  Henry 
II  and  is  the  scene  of  Scott's  novel  Woodstock 
BLENHEIM  PARK  is  near  by 

Woodstock.  1  Town  (pop  1,912),  NE  Conn  ,  at  the 
Mass  line,  settled  1686,  me  1690  2  City  (pop 
6,123),  co.  seat  of  MtHenry  co  ,  NE  111 ,  NW  of 
Chicago,  me  1852.  It  manufactures  automobile 
parts  and  typewriters  The  Todd  School  for  boys, 
founded  m  1848,  is  here  3  Town  (pop  1,983),  SE 
N.Y.,  m  the  foothills  of  the  Catskills  NW  of  Kings- 
ton It  is  an  artists'  colony  (founded  1902)  in  a 
summer  resort  region  The  Art  Students  League 
has  a  summer  school  here  4  Town  (pop.  2,512) 
co.  seat  of  Windsor  co  ,  E  Vt ,  winter  and  summer 
resort  on  the  Ottauquechee  and  W  of  White  River 
Junction,  chartered  1761,  settled  shortly  after. 
There  are  many  fine  old  homes  and  a  famous  village 
green  Hiram  Powers,  George  P.  Marsh,  and  John 
Cotton  Dana  were  born  in  the  town.  See  Harold  8 
Dana,  History  of  Woodstock  (1921).  5  Town  (pop. 
1,646),  N  Va.,  SW  of  Winchester  in  the  Shenan- 
doah  Valley,  settled  1752,  inc.  1872.  It  is  a  farm 
trade  center  with  processing  plants.  The  court- 
house of  Shenandoah  co.  here  dates  from  1701. 
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Near  the  town  is  an  observation  tower  on  top  of 
Masaanutten  Mt.,  from  which  the  famous  seven 
horseshoe  bends  of  the  Shenandoah  river  may  be 
viewed. 

Woodstown,  borough  (pop.  2,027),  SW  N  J  ,  SW  of 
Camden;  inc.  1882.  It  is  a  farm  trade  center 
Woodstown  was  settled  before  1725  by  Friends, 
and  there  is  an  18th-century  meetinghouse. 

Woodsworth,  James  Shaver,  1874-1942,  Canadian 
clergyman,  politician,  and  reformer,  b  near  Toron- 
to, grad.  Manitoba  Umv  (B  A.,  1896)  and  Vic- 
toria Umv  (B  D  ,  1900)  While  serving  m  the  min- 
mtiy  of  the  Methodist  Church,  m  which  he  was  or- 
dained in  1896,  he  became  interested  in  social  wel- 
fare work  He  was  secretary  (1913-16)  of  the  Can- 
adian Welfare  League  and  director  (1916-17)  of 
the  Bureau  of  Social  Research  for  the  governments 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta.  In  1918 
he  resigned  from  the  ministry  and  became  a  long- 
shoreman in  Vancouver  In  the  Winnipeg  strike  of 
1919,  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  later 
withdrawn  Supported  by  the  Independent  Labour 
party,  he  entered  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
in  1921  He  is  generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  CO-OPERATIVE  COMMONWEALTH  IEDERATION 
(1932),  of  that  new  Canadian  party,  he  became 
chairman  of  the  national  c  ouricil  and  parliamentary 
leader  until  he  retired  (1940)  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  See  biography  by  Olive  Ziegler  (1934) 

Woodville,  Elizabeth,  c  1437-1492,  queen  consort  of 
EDWARD  IV  of  England  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Richard  Woodville  (later  Earl  RIVERS)  Her  first 
husband,  Sir  John  Grev,  was  killed  at  the  second 
battle  of  St  Albans  (1461)  in  the  Wars  of  the 
ROSES  By  him  she  was  the  mother  of  Thomas 
Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset,  one  of  whose  descendants 
was  the  ill-fated  Lady  Jane  GREY  In  1464  Eliza- 
beth was  secretly  married  to  Edward  IV  despite 
other  plans  for  the  king  by  the  powerful  Richard 
Neville,  earl  of  WARWICK  Her  father  was  made 
earl,  and  members  of  his  family  wetc  raised  to 
positions  of  power  Warwick,  deeply  angered,  re- 
gained power  by  a  popular  rising  he  directed  in 
1469  and  had  Earl  Rivers  beheaded  Edward, 
however,  did  not  trust  Warwick,  and  the  earl 
allied  himself  with  the  Lancastrians,  headed  by 
MAROARFT  OP  ANJOU  Warwick  and  his  party 
drove  (1470)  Edward  from  England  and  restored 
the  imbecile  Henry  VI  Elizabeth  took  sanctuary 
m  Westminster  until  her  husband  recaptured  his 
throne  m  1471  At  the  death  of  Edward  IV  (1483) 
Elizabeth  and  the  Woodvilles  claimed  the  throne 
for  her  son,  the  young  EDWAKD  V  The  strong 
faction  headed  by  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
defeated  the  Woodvilles  Elizabeth  again  took 
sanctuary  in  Westminster,  and  her  sons  Edward  V 
and  Ric  hard  were  surrendered  to  Richard  of  Glou- 
cester He,  after  a  brief  period  as  protector  to 
Edward  V,  put  both  bo>  s  in  the  tower,  usurped  the 
throne  as  RICHARD  III,  had  the  "princes  m  the 
tower"  killed,  and  declared  void  (1484)  Elizabeth's 
marriage  to  Edward  IV  The  daughter  of  Edward 
IV  and  Elizabeth,  however,  who  was  also  Eliza- 
beth, became  queen  by  her  marriage  to  HENRY  VII 
m  1486 

Woodville  1  Town  (pop  1,433),  co  seat  of  Wilkin- 
son co  ,  extreme  SW  Miss  ,  near  the  La  lino  SSE  of 
Natchez,  me  1811  3  Village  (pop  1,219),  N  Ohio, 
SE  of  Toledo,  founded  c  1836  Limestone  deposits 
here  are  used  extensively  for  its  lime  factories 
3  Town  (pop  1,521),  co  seat  of  Tyler  co  ,  E  Texas, 
N  of  Beaumont,  in  a  pine-woods  region,  settled 
c  1847,  me  1929 

Woodward,  Robert  Simpson  (wood'wurd),  1849- 
1924,  American  scientist  and  educator,  b  Roches- 
ter, Mich  ,  grad  Umv  of  Michigan  (C  E  .  1872) 
He  served  the  U  S  Geological  Survey  (1884-90) 
and  other  government  surveys,  was  professor 
(1893-1905)  at  Columbia  Umv  and  dean  (1895- 
1905)  of  its  Faculty  of  Pure  Sc  lence,  and  was  presi- 
dent (1905-20)  of  Carnegie  Institution  His  inves- 
tigations covered  numerous  problems  in  mech- 
anics, astronomy,  and  geodesy  He  devised  an  ac- 
curate and  inexpensive  method  of  determining  the 
base  line  in  triangulation  He  wrote  Smithsonian 
Geographical  Tables  (1893,  3d  ed  ,  1929)  and  Prob- 
ability and  Theory  of  Errors  (1900) 

Woodward,  city  (pop  5,406),  co  seat  |of  Woodward 
co ,  NW  Okla ,  on  the  North  Canadian  river, 
settled  1893  It  is  a  market  for  livestock,  agricul- 
tural and  dairy  products,  and  has  several  small 
industries  and  a  U  S  agricultural  experiment 
station.  A  state  park  is  near  by 

wood  wind  instrument'  see  WIND  INSTRUMENT 

woodwork:  see  CABINETMAKINO,  CARPENTRY,  CARV- 
ING; FURNITURE,  VENEER;  WOOD  CARVING 

Woodworth,  Samuel,  1784-1842,  American  poet, 
playwright,  and  journalist,  b  Scituate,  Mass  He 
edited  (1823-24)  the  New-York  Mirror  and  wrote 
"The  Old  Oaken  Bucket "  His  play  The  Forest 
Rose  (1825)  was  one  of  the  longest-lived  American 
plays  before  the  Civil  War  and  had  a  famous 
Yankee  character,  Jonathan  Ploughboy. 

woof;  see  WEAVING 

Wool>  John  Elks,  1784-1869,  American  general,  b 
Newburgh,  N.Y  He  became  a  captain  in  the  War 
of  1812  and  distinguished  himself  at  Queenstown 
mrg.  By  1841  he  had  risen  to  a  brig- 
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adler  generally,  and  for  his  services  in  the  Mexican 
War  under  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  particularly  at 
Buena  Vista,  he  was  brevetted  major  general  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  Wool  held  Fort 
Monroe  for  the  Union  He  was  promoted  major 
general  in  1862  and  retired  in  1863. 

wool,  fiber  from  the  fleece  of  the  domestic  sheep, 
after  cotton  the  most  important  It  consists  of  the 
cortex,  overlapping  scales  (sharper  and  more  pro- 
truding than  those  of  hair)  which  may  expand  at 
their  free  edges  causing  fibers  to  intermesh  (see 
FELT)  ,  elasticum,  the  inner  layer,  and  a  core  When 
soaked,  the  elasticum  and  core  contract,  shrinking 
the  fiber.  Elasticity  resulting  from  the  molecular 
structure  of  wool  and  resiliency  from  its  crimp 
make  wool  fabrics  crease  resistant  Fine  wool  will 
stretch  one  third  its  length  Wool  is  warm  because 
its  fibers  are  nonconductors  of  heat  and  its  crimp 
permits  it  to  enmeah  still  air  It  is  highly  absorbent 
and  releases  moisture  slowly  Its  tensile  strength 
is  one  fourth  greater  than  that  of  cotton  A  protein 
compound  of  complex  chemical  composition,  it  LS 
soluble  in  hot  caustic  soda.  No  known  wild  animals 
are  wool  bearing  The  supposed  ancestors  of  the 
domestic  sheep  had  long  hair  and  a  soft,  downy 
undercoat,  which  under  domestication  gradually 
became  wool,  while  the  long  hair  disappeared  In 
this  development,  breeding,  feed,  climate,  and  pro- 
tection wore  influential,  as  shown  by  an  atavistic 
return  of  neglected  sheep  to  long  hair  and  rudimen- 
tary wool  Wool  was  probably  the  first  fiber  to  be 
woven  into  a  textile,  as  herding  flocks  was  the  first 
step  upward  from  savagery  In  tombs  and  ruins 
of  Egypt,  Nineveh,  and  Babylon,  in  lake  dwellers' 
huts  and  the  barrows  of  early  Britons,  among  the 
relics  of  the  Peruvians,  fragments  of  woolen  fabrics 
are  found  The  Romans  as  early  as  200  B  (J  began 
to  improve  their  flocks,  which  became  the  progeni- 
tors of  the  famed  Spanish  MERINO  SHEEP  The 
Britons  kept  sheep  and  wove  wool  long  before  the 
Roman  invasion,  but  the  establishment  by  the 
Romans  of  a  factory  at  Wim  heater  probably  im- 
proved their  methods  Wrilham  the  Conqueror 
brought  into  England  skilled  Flemish  weavers 
Henry  II  encouraged  wool  industries  by  laws,  cloth 
fairs,  and  guilds  of  weavers  Edward  III  brought 
weavers,  dyers,  and  fullers  from  Flanders  England 
became  the  great  wool-producing  country  of  Eu- 
rope Wool  was  the  staple  of  its  industry  until 
cotton  began  to  overshadow  it  in  the  18th  cent  In 
the  American  colonies  sheep  raising  started  m 
Jamestown  Stringent  English  laws  against  export- 
ing wool,  in  the  attempt  to  force  upon  the  colonies 
the  use  of  English  cloth,  early  drove  the  settlers  to 
the  raising  of  sheep  George  Washington  imported 
sheep  and  brought  spinners  and  weavers  from  Eng- 
land Early  in  the  19th  cent  imported  Merinos 
greatly  improved  the  existing  stock  Spinning  and 
weaving  were  early  established  in  New  England,  at 
first  in  the  homes,  later  in  small  factories  The  first 
factory  in  America  using  water  power  to  weave 
wool  was  established  (1788)  at  Hartford,  Conn  , 
and  was  em  ouraged  by  tax  exemption  and  a 
bounty  on  each  yard  woven  The  United  States 
now  produces  about  10  percent  of  the  world  supply 
of  wool,  chiefly  in  Texas,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  Oregon ,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Ohio  New  England  is  a  center  of  cloth 
manufacture,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  of  car- 
pet and  lug  production,  largely  from  wool  imported 
from  Asia,  the  American  being  too  fine  and  soft 
Other  important  wool  producers  include  Australia, 
Argentina,  New  Zealand,  the  USSR,  South  Africa, 
Uruguay,  Great  Britain,  China,  and  India  Wool 
is  classed  as  fine,  usually  short-staple  wool  of  Me- 
rino fineness  and  including  Delaine,  combable  fibers 
2  in  or  more  m  length,  medium,  or  mutton,  2%  to 
6  in  long,  e  g  ,  Cheviot  and  Southdown,  long,  10  to 
15  in  ,  loosely  cumped,  e  g  ,  the  Lincoln  and  Cots- 
wold,  and  carpet,  1  to  15  in  long,  strong,  coarse, 
and  usually  blended  foi  uniformity  For  industrial 
purposes  the  hber  of  the  C\MEL,  Angora  goat  (see 
MOHAIR),  Cashmere  goat,  llama,  alpaca,  arid  vi- 
cufiA  is  classed  as  wool  Sheep  are  sheared  with 
mechanical  clippers  The  fleece  is  classed  as  lamb's 
wool,  or  first  clip,  hog  wool,  clipped  from  sheep  12 
to  14  months  old,  wether  wool,  from  oldei  animals, 
taglocks,  the  ragged,  discolored  portion,  and  pulled 
wool,  usually  weakened  when  recovered  by  sweat- 
ing or  chemical  processes  from  sheep  slaughtered 
for  mutton  The  wool  is  sorted  as  to  fineness, 
crimp,  length  of  fiber,  and  felting  qualities  Dirt, 
sumt,  and  LANOLIN  are  removed  by  a  soap-alkali 
scouring;  by  the  expensive  naphtha  solvent  method, 
which  retains  the  full  strength  and  softness  of  the 
fiber,  or  by  freezing  and  shaking  Wool  may  be 
carbonised  to  remove  vegetable  matter  It  is 
bleached  and  dyed  as  raw  stock,  yarn,  or  in  the 
piece,  is  oiled  to  withstand  processing,  and  is  often 
blended  Woolen  goods  are  woven  from  carded 
short-staple  fibers  into  soft  yarns  adapted  to  fulling 

'  and  napping  Worsted  fabrics  such  as  whipcord, 
gabardine,  and  serge  have  a  hard,  smooth  texture 
Originally  made  only  from  long-staple  fibers, 
worsted  yarn  is  now  spun  also  from  medium  or 
short  fibers  The  fibers  are  carded,  the  resulting 
sliver  gilled  to  straighten  the  fibers  and  double  them 
tot  uniformity,  subjected  to  successive  combings  to 
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remove  nails  (short  ends)  and  lay  the  fibers  parallel ; 
then  drawn  into  roving  and  spun,  usually  by  the 
rapid,  continuous  ring  method,  and  twisted  The 
same  weaves  may  be  used  as  for  woolens  although 
the  twill  weave  is  usual,  but  the  pattern  is  not 
obscured  by  the  napping,  fulling,  and  shearing 
processes  commonly  employed  in  finishing  woolens 
In  the  Umtod  States,  by  the  Wool  Products  Label- 
ing Act  of  1939,  the  term  wool  may  be  applied  only 
to  fabrics  made  entirely  of  new  wool ,  the  term  re- 
processed  wool,  to  wool  recovered  from  unused 
articles  and  waste,  reused  wool,  to  wool  reclaimed 
from  used  articles  The  trade  designates  fleece 
wool  as  virgin  wool,  salvaged  wool,  as  shoddy 
Salvaged  wool  may  legitimately  be  used  to  add 
strength  to  soft  new  wool  or  to  produce  a  cheaper 
product  Spun  rayon  and  the  synthetic  casein 
product,  Aralac,  are  used  for  imitations  of  wool  and 
for  blending  See  M  8  Woolman  and  E  A  B 
McGowan,  Textiles  (3d  ed  ,  1943),  M  D  Potter, 
Fiber  to  Fabric  (1945),  Werner  Von  Bergen  and 
H  R  Mauersberger,  American  Wool  Handbook 
(2d  ed  ,  1948) 

Woolf,  Virginia  (Stephen),  1882-1941,  English  nov- 
elist and  esnavist,  b  London,  daughter  of  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen  In  1912  she  married  Leonard 
Woolf,  a  critic  and  writer  on  economics,  with  whom 
she  set  up  the  Hogaith  Press  in  1917  As  a  novelist 
she  ( an  bo  described  as  an  impressionist  Her  early 
books,  The  Voyage  Out  (1915)  and  Night  and  Day 
(1919),  were  traditional  m  method,  but  she  used 
the  stream-of-c  onwiousness  technique  masterfully 
m  Jacob's  Room  (1922),  Mrs  Dalloioay  (1925),  To 
the  lighthouse  (1 927) ,  and  The  Waves  (1931)  Other 
expenmental  novels  are  Orlando  (1928),  The  Years 
(1937),  and  fittwcen  the  Acts  (1941)  She  was  a 
discerning  critic,  and  some  of  the  best  essays  of  the 
period  are  in  her  Common  Reader  (1926),  The 
Second  Common  Reader  (1933),  The  Death  of  the 
Moth  and  Other  Essays  (1942) ,  and  The  Moment  and 
Other  Essays  ( 1 948 )  The  essays  in  A  Room  of  One's 
Own  (1929)  and  Three  Guineas  (1938)  are  concerned 
with  the  need  of  women  for  independence  and  op- 
portunity for  creative  work  Her  biography  of 
Roger  Fry  (1940)  is  a  careful  study  of  a  fnend 
Some  of  her  short  stones  from  Monday  or  Tuesday 
(1921)  reappear  with  others  in  A  Haunted  House 
(1944)  She  drowned  herself  because  she  feared  a 
mental  breakdown  All  her  posthumously  pub- 
lished works  are  edited  by  her  husband  See  studies 
bv  Winifred  Holt  by  (1932),  E  M  Forster  (1942), 
David  Daiches  (1942),  Joan  Bennett  (1945),  Deb- 
orah Newton  (1940),  and  Bernard  Blackstone 
(1949) 

Woollcott,  Alexander  (wobl'kut),  1887-1943,  Amer- 
ican author,  b  Phalanx,  near  Red  Bank.  N  J  , 
grad  Hamilton  College,  1909  One  of  the  best- 
known  literary  and  dramatic  critics  of  his  time,  he 
exerted  great  influence  on  popular  literary  taste  as 
the  "Town  Crier"  (1929-40)  in  a  weekly  radio 
broadcast  He  was  the  model  for  The,  Man  Who 
Came  to  Dinner,  a  play  by  Kaufman  and  Hart,  in 
which  he  himself  acted  on  the  West  Coast  Hia 
works  m<lude  While  Rome  Burns  (1934)  and  Long, 
Lung  Ago  (1943)  His  letters  were  published  in 
1944  See  biography  by  8  H  Adams  (1945) 

Woollett,  William  (wob'Ht),  1735-85,  English  line 
engraver  He  is  best  known  for  his  faithful  re- 
productions of  the  paintings  of  Richard  Wilson, 
Benjamin  West,  and  Claude  Lorrain  His  Death  of 
General  W  olfe,  after  West ,  is  famous  Woollett  com- 
bined etching  and  diy  point  with  engraving 

Woolley,  Mary  Emma,  18«3-1947,  American  edu- 
cator, b  South  Norwalk,  Conn  ,  grad  Brown,  1894 
She  was  from  1886  to  1891  instructor  at  Wheaton 
Seminary  From  1805  to  1900  she  taught  biblical 
history  and  literature  at  Wellesley  College,  and 
from  1901  to  her  rttirement  in  1937  was  president 
of  Mt  Holyoko  College  She  was  active  also  in  the 
cause  of  foreign  missions  and  of  world  peace  and 
was  appointed  in  19  41  a  delegate  to  the  Disarma- 
ment C  onferem  e  that  met  in  Geneva  in  1932  She 
\vrote  se\eral  historical  monographs,  including 
Early  History  of  the  Colonial  Post  Office  (1894),  and 
magazine  articles  on  current  affairs 

Woolman,  John,  1720-72,  American  Quaker  leader, 
b  neai  Mt  Holly,  N  J  In  early  life  a  tailor  and 
shopkeeper,  Woolman  was  recorded  a  minister 
(1743)  by  the  Burlington,  N  J  ,  Meeting  There- 
after he  made  many  journeys  throughout  the  col- 
onies, preaching  and  teaching  He  died  at  York 
on  a  visit  to  England  \n  ardent  humanitarian,  he 
was  always  keenly  awaie  of  social  injustice,  his  was 
one  of  the  first  voices  raised  against  Negro  slavery 
His  writing,  like  his  life,  is  informed  with  a  simple 
and  beautiful  devotion  Among  his  published 
works  are  Some  Considerations  on  the  Keeping  of 
Negroes  (1754,  1762),  Considerations  on  the  Tnu 
Harmony  of  Mankind  (1770),  and  A  Pha  for  the 
Poor  (1770)  Woolman  is  best  remembered,  how- 
ever, by  his  immortal  journal  (1774,  ed  by  J  O 
Whittier,  1871,  and  Amelia  M  Gummere,  1922) 
See  Janet  Whitney,  John  Woolman,  Amenoan 
Qualttr  (1942) 

Woolner,  Thomas  (wd&l'iiur),  1825-92,  English  Pre- 
Raphaelite  sculptor  and  poet  He  is  best  known  for 
lus  faithful  portrait  statues,  busts,  and  medallions 
of  famous  contemporaries,  among  them  Darwin, 
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Huxley,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Newman,  Carlyle,  Dick-  88,  1890-93)  to  tho  Philippines  and  taught  (1893- 
ens,  and  Captain  Cook  He  also  produced  numer-  99)  at  the  Univ  of  Michigan  From  1899  till  1901 
ous  imaginative  works  His  poem  "My  Beautiful  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  U  8  Philippine  Corn- 
Lady"  appeared  (1850)  in  the  Pre-Raphaelite  mission,  and  subsequently  (1901-13)  as  secretary 
magazine,  the  Germ  Several  volumes  of  his  poems  of  the  interior  of  the  Philippine  government  His 
were  later  published  writings  include  The  Philippine  Islands  and  Their 
Woolsey,  Sarah  Chauncey:  see  COOUDOE,  SUSAN.  People  (1898)  and  The  Philippines,  Past  and 
Woolson,  Constance  Penlmore,  1840-94,  American  Present  (1913,  rev  ed  ,  1930) 
writer,  b  Claremont,  N  II  ,  grandmece  of  James  Worcester,  Edward  Somerset,  Oth  earl  and  2nd 
Femmore  Cooper  She  grew  up  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  marquess  of,  1601-07,  English  soldier  arid  m- 
and  wrote  notable  short  stones  about  that  region  ventor  Known  as  Lord  Herbert  after  1628,  he 
and  about  Mackmac,  where  she  spent  her  summers,  received  the  title  earl  of  Glamorgan  in  1044  and 
in  Castle  Nowhere  (1875) ,  the  early  part  of  her  best-  succeeded  as  2d  marquess  of  Worcester  in  1646 
known  novel,  Anne  (1882),  is  laid  at  Mackmac  Charles  commissioned  him  in  1640  to  levy  forces 
She  lived  later  in  the  South  in  South  Carolina,  against  the  Scots  and  m  1644  made  him  a  general  of 
which  is  the  setting  of  Rodman  the  Keeper  (1880),  tho  armies  and  admiral  of  a  fleet  Glamorgan,  him- 
short  stones,  in  North  Carolina,  where  the  novel  aolf  a  Catholic,  exceeded  his  instructions  when  he 
For  the  Mayor  (1883)  is  laid,  and  in  Florida,  which  signed  (1645)  on  Charles's  behalf  a  treaty  with 
she  used  in  East  Angels  (1886)  and  Jupiter  Lights  tho  Irish  Roman  Catholics  which  would  have  given 
(1889),  both  novels  Her  later  years  were  spent  in  them  freedom  of  worship  This  treaty  proved  so 
England  and  Italy  See  her  works  and  letters  pub-  offensive  to  the  Protestant  royalists  that  Charles 
hshed  by  Clare  Benedict  as  Five  Generations  (1929-  repudiated  it  Worcester  was  imprisoned  briefly  in 
32) ,  critical  biography  by  J  D  Kern  (1934)  1646,  was  banished  by  the  House  of  Commons 
Woolwich  (wdol'Ij,  -fch),  metropolitan  borough  (1648-52),  and  was  reimprisoned  for  two  years  on 

~              '    '            his  return     Most  of  his  estates  were  returned  to 

him  at  the  Restoration    He  was  interested 


(1931  pop  '146,881.  1948  estimated  pop   142,800) 

of  SE  London,  England,  on  the  Thames  just  E  of      — .„ — 

Greenwich     It  is  the  site  of  the  Roval  Military      chanical  experiments,  which  he  described  in  a  long 


Academy  (founded  1741),  the  Roval  Arsenal,  and  treatise    A  steam  engine  which  he  invented  proved 

related  institutions    There  are  extensive  barracks  impractical     See  Henry  Dircks,  Life,  Tints,  and 

and  warehouses  and  a  great  hospital     The  docks  Scientific  Labours  of  the  2nd  Marquess  of  Worcester 

were  closed  in  1869,  but  are  used  for  military  stores  (1865) 

The  Rotunda  has  a  museum  of  implements  of  Worcester,  Elwood,  1862 '-1940,  American  Episco- 

warfare   and    models   of   fortifications,    including  pal  c  lergvman,  b  Massillon,  Ohio,  grad  Columbia, 

Gibraltar     The  district  suffered  considerable  air-  1886,  PhD   Umv  of  Leipzig,  1889     He  was  pro- 


raid  damage  m  1940 


fessor  of  philosophy  and  psvchologv  and  chaplain 


Woolwich  (wc561'wlch*),  town  (pop  1,144),  S  Maine,      atLehighUmv  ( 1890-96)  and  rector  of  St  Stephen's 


on  the  Kennebec  opposite  Bath,  me   1759    It  was 
first  settled  in   1638  but  was  destioved  m  the 
Indian  wars    Resettlement  was  made  in  1 734 
Woolworth,  Prank  Winfield.  1852-1919,  American 


Church,  Philadelphia  (189o-1904),  and  of  Em- 
manuel Church,  Boston  (1904-29)  In  Boston  he 
initiated  the  Emmanuel  movement,  which  was  an 
attempt  to  combine  faith  healing  and  psycho- 


merchant,  b  Jefferson  co  ,  N  Y     He  established  in      therapy  with  medicine.     Samuel  McComb  was  as- 

' 


,  , 

1879  a  five-cent  store  at  Utica,  N  Y  ,  wrath  failed, 
and  the  same  vear  he  started  a  successful   five- 


. 

sociated  with  him  in  the  movement     Worcester' 
books  include  Religion  and  i  M  edmne  (with  Me  Comb 


and-ten-cent  store  at  Lancaster,  Pa     Woolworth  and  I  H  Conat,  1908),  The  Christian  JMigionasa 

opened  many  others  and  soon  extended  business  Healing  Power  (1909),  and  Body,  Mind,  and  Spint 

throughout  the  United  States  and  to  several  for-  (1931),  both  written  with  McComb     Life's  Ad- 

eign  countries    In  1911  the  F  W  Woolworth  Com-  venture  (1932)  is  Worcester's  autobiography 

pany  was  incorporated  with  ownership  of  over  Worcester,  Henry  Somerset,  3d  marquess  of,  1629- 

1,000    "five-and-tens,"    and    Woolworth    became  1700,  English  nobleman     He  was  known  by  th< 


director  of  various  financial  firms  He  had  tho 
Woolworth  Building  erected  in  New  York  utv  in 
1913,  then  the  highest  building  in  the  world  (792  ft 
-  in  )  See  J  K  Winkler,  Five  ami  Ten  (1040) 


family  name  of  Herbert  during  the  Protectorate, 
when  he  was  friendly  with  Oliver  Cromwell  After 
Cromwell's  death  he  demanded  a  free  Paihament 
and  welcomed  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  There- 


Woonsocket  (woonso'kft,  woon-)     1  Textile  city  after  he  received  many  honors  and  was  created 

(pop  49,303),  N  R  I  ,  on  both  sides  of  the  Black-  duke  of  Beaufort  (1682)     In  command  at  Bristol, 

stone  river,  sot  off  from  Cumberland  1867,  made  a  he  prevented  James,  duke  of  MONMOUTH,  from  at- 

city  1888    The  site  was  occupied  before  1675    The  tacking  the  citv,  but   surrendered  possession!  to 

people   are   predominantly   of   Frem  h    Canadian  William  of  Orange,  after  whose  accession  as  Wil- 

descent    2  City  (pop    1,050),  co    seat  of  Sanborn  ham  III,  Worcester  retired  to  his  estate  of  Badmm- 

co  ,  SE  S  Dak  ,  S  of  Huron,  in  a  grain,  dairy,  and  ton 

hvestoc k  area,  settled  188J,  me   1888  ~* 

Wooster,  David  (woo'stur),  1711-77,  patriot  gen       „ -   r 

eral  in  the  American  Revolution,  b    Fairfieldco,  Wars  of  the   ROSES      He  studied   at   University 

Conn  ,  grad  Yale,  1738    He  was  a  captain  of  Con-  College,  Oxford,  and  was  created  earl  of  Worcester 

necticut  troops  in  the  expedition  (1745)  against  in  1449    Under  Richard,  duke  of  YORK,  he  was  ap- 

Louisburg,  and  later  the  same  vear  he'c  ommanded  pointed  treasurer  of  the  exchequer  (1452)  and  lord 

a  British  cartel-ship  headed  for  France     He  re-       '  "  " 

turned  to  America  as  an  officer  in  the  British  army 


Worcester,  John  Tiptoft,  earl  of,  c  1427-1470,  con- 
stable of  England,  a  Yorkist  party  leader  in  the 


deputy  of  Ireland  (1456-57)     From  1457  to  1461 

he  was  abroad  on  a  tou i  which  me  hided  an  embassy 

and  served  as  brigadier  general  in  the  lust  of  the  to  the  pope  and  a  trip  to  the  Holy  Land     Most  of 

French  and  Indian  Wars     Wooster  resigned  from  the  time  was  spent  in  Italv  at  Padua  and  Floience, 

the  British  arm>  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Amen-  and  he  was  one  of  tho  first  Englishmen  familiar 

can  Revolution,  was  one  of  the  piomoters  of  the  with  the  learning  of  the  Italian  Renaissance     Ho 

Ticonderoga  expedition  (1775),  and  was  one  of  the  returned  to  become  constable  of  England  (1462) 


eight  brigadier  generals  of  the  Continental  arrny 
He  led  Connecticut  troops  in  the  Quebec  campaign 
After  the  death  of  Richard  MONTOOMKHY,  Wooster 


under  EDWAKD  IV  In  1403  he  was  commissioned 
to  prevent  tho  escape  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  by 
keeping  guard  at  sea,  but  hin  naval  operations  were 


was  put  in  command  (1776)  of  American  forces  at  ontirel}   unsuccessful      As  constable  ho  tried  and 

Quebec  but  was  soon  recalled  by  the  Continental  sentenced  to  death  Sir  Ralph  Grey  and  many  others 

Congress  be(  ause  of  his  ineptitude    In  177b  he  was  of  tho  Lane  astrian  party  m  1464    He  again  became 

placed  in  command  of  the  Connec  tic  ut  militia,  and  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  (1467)  and  had  the  earl  of 

he  was  mortally  wounded  in  battle  near  Dan  bury,  Desmond  executed — and,  it  is  claimed,  his  two 

Conn  ,  against  the  raiders  of  William  Tryon  sons  as  well    He  was  again  appointed  constable  in 

Wooster  (wot/stur),  utv  (pop    11,543),  co   seat  of  March,  1470     When  Edward  fled  England  in  Oc- 

Wayne  co  ,  N  central  Ohio,  SW  of  Akron,  settled  tober  and  Henrv  VI  was  restored,  Worcester  fled 

1807,  me     1817     In  a  dairy,  livestock,  and  farm  He  was  captured,  condemned  by  John  de  Vere, 

area,  it  has  varied  manufactures,  including  fire-  earl  of  Oxford  (whose  father  arid  brother  Worcester 

fighting  equipment     The  annual  Wayne  County  had  sentenced  to  death  in  1462),  and  executed 
Fair  w  held  here    Near  bv  is  the  Ohio  agricultural 


experiment  station    The  College  of  Wooster  (Pres- 


byterian, coeducational),  called  a  university  until      De  amicitia  was 
1914,  was  chartered  in  1866  and  opened  in  1870       biography  by  R 


, 

Hated  by  the  Lancastrians,  he  was  called  "the 
butcher  of  England  "    His  translation  of  Cicero's 


in  tod  by  Caxton  m  1481.   See 

....._.          .._ .„..__    Mitchell  (1938) 

It  had  a  pioneer  medical  school  (now  at  Western    Worcester,  Joseph  Emerson,  1784-1865,  American 
Reserve  Umv  )     There  are  excellent  facilities  for     lexicographer,  b  Bedford,  N  H  ,  grad  Yale,  1811 

His  early  work  included  gazetteers  and  a  book  on 
geography,  but  he  is  remembered  for  his  Compre- 
hensive Pronouncing  and  Explanatory  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language  (1830)  and  its  final  revision,  A 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  (1860)  Con- 
servative and  British  in  standards  of  pronunciation, 
he  opposed  the  American  interpretations  of  Noah 


scientific  work 

Worcester,  Charles  Somerset,  1st  earl  of  (woo'stur), 
0.1460-1526,  English  nobleman.  An  illegitimate 
son  of  Henry  Beaufort,  3d  duke  of  Somerset,  he 
rose  rapidly  in  the  service  of  Henry  VII  He  was 
admiral  of  a  fleet  in  1488,  was  sent  on  embassies  to 
France  in  1498  and  1502,  and  m  1506  was  created 


Baron  Herbert  of  llagland    He  became  lord  cham-  Webster,  and  his  dictionary  was  a  successful  rival 

berlain  under  Henry  VIII  and  in  1514  was  created  to  Webster's  uutil  late  in  the  19th  cent, 

earl  of  Worcester    In  1525  he  took  part  in  arrang-  Worcester,  Noah,  1758-1837,  American  Congrega- 

ing  the  treaty  between  France  and  England  after  tional  clergyman,  b   Hollis,  N  H     He  was  pastor 

the  battle  of  Pavia  (1787-1810)  at  Thornton,  N  H  ,  from  1813  to  1818 

Worcester,  De*n  Conant,  1866-1924,  American  ao-  he  was  the  first  editor  of  the  Chnttwn  Disciple,  a 

ologist.b  Thetford,  Vt ,  grad  Umv  of  Michigan,  Unitarian  periodical     He  is,  however,   best  re- 

1889,  He  went  on  two  scientific  expeditions  (1887-  membered  for  his  work  in  behalf  of  peace.    His 


Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War  (1814),  under 
the  pseudonym  Philo  Pacificus,  had  world-wide 
circulation  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  peace 
societies.  Worcester  was  secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Peace  Society  (founded  1815),  and  he 
founded  and  edited  (1819-28)  a  magazine,  The 
Friend  of  Peace. 

Worcester,  Thomas  Percy,  earl  of,  c.l 344-1403, 
English  soldier.  He  served  with  considerable 
success  m  the  wars  with  France  and  Spain,  es- 
pecially as  admiral  of  the  fleet  of  the  north,  a  posi- 
tion to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Richard  II  in 
1378  He  served  several  tunes  as  diplomat,  ac- 
companving  Geoffrey  Chaucer  to  Flanders  in  1376 
and  heading  the  English  embassy  to  France  to 
treat  for  peace  in  1392  He  apparently  assented  to 
Richard's  tyrannies  in  1397  and  was  created  earl 
of  Wore  ester  m  that  year  However,  in  the  quarrel 
(1398)  of  his  brother,  Henry  Percy,  1st  earl  of 
NOHTHUMBKKLAND,  and  Ins  nephew,  Henry  Percv 
called  Hotspur,  with  Richard  II,  he  was  probably 
drawn  to  sympathise  with  his  kinsmen  He  ac- 
companied Richard  to  Ireland  in  1399  as  admiral 
but  upon  their  return  to  England  joined  his  kinn- 
men  and  Henry  of  Lancaster  HFNRY  IV  at  his 
accession  confirmed  Woicester's  past  privileges 
and  made  him  admiral  In  1401  he  became  senes- 
chal after  resigning  as  admiral,  and  in  1402  he  was 
made  lieutenant  of  South  Wales  and  tutor  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  he  resigned  the  following  year 
In  Julv,  1403,  he  surprised  the  king  and  nation  bj 
joining  his  brother  and  nephew  in  open  revolt 
against  the  crown  Captured  in  the  subsequent 
battle  of  Shrews burv,  Worcester  was  beheaded 
Worcester,  c  ountv,  England  see  WoucFBTFiwiiinK 
Worcester  (woo'stur) ,  county  borough  (1931  pop 
50,540,  1947  estimated  pop  61,350)  and  city,  seat 
of  Worcestershire,  England,  on  the  east  hank  of  the 
Severn  Tho  site  was  occupied  in  ancient  British 
and  m  Roman  times  and  became  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  probabl>  in  679  St  Wulfstan  (d  1095) 
built  the  cathedral  in  the  llth  cent  ,  tho  present 
building,  wherein  are  held,  alternately  with  Here- 
ford and  Gloucester,  tho  Festivals  of  the  Three 
Choirs,  is  c  hiefl\  14th  cent  ,  with  u  Norman  crvpt 
and  tombs  There  are  several  old  parish  c  him  lies 
and  timbered  houses,  tho  Commandery  was  a  hos- 
pital in  the  llth  cent  The  last  city  to  Meld  to 
Parliament  in  1646,  Worcester  was  tho  scene  of 
Cromwell's  final  victory  and  the  complete  rout  of 
Charles  II  and  the  Scots,  Sept  J,  1051  (the  battle 
of  \\onestor)  The  making  of  porcelain,  glo\es, 
and  sauce  are  long-established  industries,  to  which 
metal  good*,  and  mai  limes  have  been  added 
Worcester,  town  (pop  18,963),  W  Capo  Prov , 
Union  of  South  Afru  a  It  is  connec  tod  by  rail  with 
(/ape  Town  and  has  light  industries 
Worcester,  dt\  (jxjp  193,594),  u  co  seat  of  Wor- 
cester co  ,  central  Mass  ,  on  the  Bla<  kstone  river 
First  settled  in  16o8,  it  was  attacked  by  Indians, 
permanent  settlement  was  made  m  1713  Wor- 
cester was  made  a  city  m  1848  In  Shays's  Rebellion 
tho  courthouse  was  besieged  (1786)  by  insurgents 
Tho  canalization  of  the  Blackstone  (1828)  marked 
the  beginning  of  Worcester's  rapid  industrial  de- 
velopment Its  products  include  machinery,  steel, 
electrical  supplies,  paper,  textiles,  and  abrasives 
The  c  ity  is  a  port  of  entry  It  is  the  scat  of  Ci  \KK 
UNIVERSITY,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  (for 
men,  18b5),  College  of  tho  Holy  Cross  (Jesuit,  for 
men ,  1843) ,  and  a  state  teac  hers  c  ollege  There  ai c 
a  fine  arts  museum  and  museums  of  history  and  of 
natural  history  At  Memorial  Auditorium  is  held 
the  annual  music  festival  uiaugurated  m  1858 
Edward  Everett  Hale  was  a  pastor  here,  1842  5(>, 
Clara  Barton  was  born  near  by  Lake  QuniHiga- 
mond  is  m  the  vicinity  See  Albert  Farnsworth  and 
G  B  O'Flynn,  Story  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
(1934) 

Worcester  College:  see  OXFOKD  UIWEBSJTY 
Worcestershire  (wtFo'hturshlr,  -shur)  or  Worcester, 
county  (700  so,  mi  ,  1948  estimated  pop  512,100), 
W  central  England  The  county  town  is  Worcester 
One  of  the  smaller  English  counties,  Worcestershire 
is  largely  hilly  country  Tho  Malvorn,  Cotswold, 
Clent,  and  Lickey  hillw,  partially  or  entirely  within 
the  county,  are  tho  most  important  ranges  Tho 
area  is  watei  ed  by  tho  Severn  and  by  the  Avon ,  the 
valley  of  the  Avon  is  known  as  the  Vale  of  Eve- 
sham  The  county  is  famous  for  its  orchards  and 
affords  much  pasturage  for  sheep  It  became  an 
administrative  unit  in  1041  after  the  recovery  of 
Mercia  ftom  the  Danes  and  was  important  m  the 
Middle  Ages  as  a  monastic  center  The  northern 
part  of  the  county,  rich  in  iron  and  coal  deposits, 
verges  into  the  industrial  Midlands  area  known  as 
the  Black  Country  The  growth  of  the  steel  and 
iron  industry,  in  such  towns  as  Dudley,  has  brought 
a  considerable  increase  in  population  of  recent 
years  See  Victoria  History  of  Worcestershire  (4 
vola  ,  1901-24) ,  Arthur  Mee,  Worcestershire  (1938) 
Worcester  ware  began  to  be  manufactured  in  1752, 
when  the  Lowdm  pottery  was  moved  from  Bristol 
to  Worcester  Soft  paste  was  employed,  and  tea 
services,  vases,  armorial  mugs,  and  portrait  plaques 
with  underglaze  decoration  oecame  popular  Mod- 
eled and  painted  floral  and  medallion,  motives, 
Chinese  landscapes,  and  the  transfer  print  in  blue, 
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black,  or  purple  were  modes  of  ornamenting  early 
Worcester  ware.  A  more  florid  treatment,  with 
grounds  of  color  (especially  blue)  and  gilt  as  foils 
for  birds  of  brilliant  plumage,  was  effected  in  1708 
by  artists  formerly  at  Chelsea  factories,  after  1783 
deterioration  in  design  was  noticeable 

Worde,  Wynkyn  de:  see  WVNKIN  DE  WOMDB. 

Worden,  John  Lorimer  (wur'dun),  1818-97,  Ameri- 
can naval  officer,  b  Westc  heater  co  ,  N  Y  Ho  was 
appointed  a  midshipman  in  1834  and  saw  extensive 
duty  both  afloat  and  ashore  before  the  Civil  War 
In  April,  1861,  after  delivering  secret  orders  to  the 
squadron  at  Pensacola,  Worden  was  captured  by 
the  Confederates  and  held  prisoner  for  seven 
months  Shortly  after  his  exchange,  he  assumed 
command  of  the  new  ironclad  Alonitoi  In  the 
famous  battle  of  MONITOR  AND  ME.RHIMAC.,  Wor- 
den was  wounded  in  the  face  and  temporarily 
blinded  While  commanding  the  Montauk  of  the 
South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  (1862-63),  he 
further  distinguished  himself  (Jan  -Fob  1803)  in 
operations  about  Fort  McAllister,  Savannah.  Later 
Worden,  promoted  lear  admiral  in  1872,  was  (1869- 
74)  superintendent  of  Annapolis  and  commanded 
(1875-77)  tho  European  squadion 

Worden  (wdr'dun),  village  (pop  1,264),  SW  111 ,  E 
of  Alton,  me  1877 

Wordsworth,  Christopher,  1774-1846,  English  cler- 
gyman, educator,  and  wntei ,  youngest  brother  of 
the  poet  William  Wordsworth  He  was  matter  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  ftorn  1820  to  1841 
Most  noted  of  his  books  is  Ecclesiastical  Biography 
(6  vols  ,  1810)  His  second  son,  Charles  Words- 
worth, 1806-92,  became  a  prolate  in  Scotland 
From  1847  to  1854  he  was  warden  of  Tunity  Col- 
lege, Glenalmond,  Peithslure  In  1853  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  Dunkold,  and 
Dunblane  He  was  deeply  interested  m  reuniting 
the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland  His  many 
books  include  HhaLespiare's  Knowledge  and  Use 
of  the  Bihl(  (18M)  See  his  Annal*  of  Mu  Early 
Lifi,  181)6-40  (1801)  and  Annals  of  My  Life,  1847- 
6d  (od  by  W  E  Hodgson,  1893)  Christopher 
Wordsworth,  1807-S5,  English  prelate  and  KC  holar, 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Chimtopher  Wordsworth 
Oidamed  a  priest  in  1835,  he  was  headmaster 
(1836-44)  of  Harrow  and  thereaftei  canon  and 
then  archdeacon  of  Westminster  until  in  1809  ho 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lincoln  lie  wrote 
Athens  and  Attica  (1836)  and  other  works  of  clas- 
sic al  scholarship,  but  he  is  most  noted  for  las  editing 
of  the  whole  Bible,  with  commentaries-  the  New 
Testament  (1850-00)  and  the  Old  Testament 
(1864-70)  See  biography  by  J  II  Ovetton  and 
Elizabeth  Wordsworth  (1888) 

Wordsworth,  William,  1770-1850,  Enghhh  poet,  b. 
Cockermouth  In  1791  he  graduated  fiom  Cam- 
biidge  and  traveled  abtoad  While  in  Fiance  he 
fell  in  love  with  Annette  \  allon,  who  bore  him  a 
child  The  events  of  the  Fi  eric  h  Revolution  sti  onglv 
influenced  him,  and  Woid«worth  letumod  to  Eng- 
land (1792)  imbued  with  the  pimuples  of  Rousseau 
and  lepublicanism  In  1793  weie  published  An 
Evtmng  Walk  and  Dtscnptiee  Sketches,  poems  writ- 
ten in  the  18th-centuiy  man  net  Tho  outbreak  of 
the  Reign  of  Teiror  pre\ented  his  retuiii  to  France, 
and  aftei  receiving  several  small  legacies,  he  settled 
with  his  sister  Dorothy  in  Dorsetshire  There  ho 
became  the  intimate  friend  of  Samuel  Taylor  Co- 
londge  and,  piobably  under  his  influence,  a  student 
of  David  Hartley's  ompmcist  philosophy  To- 
gether the  two  poets  wiote  Lyrical  Ballads  (1798), 
a  famous  effoit  to  use  "a  selection  fioui  the  real 
language  of  men"  in  poetry,  it  included  Words- 
woith's  poem  "Tmtorn  Abbey  "  In  1799  ho  and 
his  sister  moved  to  the  Lake  Distnct  of  England, 
wheie  they  lived  tho  romamdei  of  their  lives  A 
second  edition  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  (1800),  which 
included  a  critical  essay  outlining  Wordswoi  th's 
poetical  pnnciplos,  was  unmei cif ully  attacked  by 
clitics  In  1802  he  marned  Mary  Hutchmson  His 
long  autobiogiaphical  poem  The  Prelude  was  com- 
pleted in  1805,  though  it  was  not  published  until 
after  his  death  His  Poems  in  Two  Volumes  (1807) 
included  the  "Ode  to  Duty,"  the  "Ode  Intimations 
of  Immortality,"  and  a  number  of  famous  sonnets 
The  tragic  "White  Doe  of  Rylstone"  appeared  the 
same  year  Thei  eafter  Wordswoi  th's  creative  pow- 
ers diminished  and  he  turned  foi  inspiration  to 
classical  models,  some  notable  poems,  however, 
weie  produced  after  this  dato,  including  The  Excur- 
sion (1814),  "Laodamia"  (1816),  Memorials  of  a 
Tour  of  the  Continent,  1820  (1822),  "Yanow  Re- 
visited" (1834),  and  others.  In  1842  he  was  given  a 
civil  list  pension,  and  the  following  year,  having 
long  since  put  aside  radical  sympathies,  he  suc- 
ceeded his  friend  Robert  Southey  as  poet  laureate. 
Wordsworth's  personality,  as  well  as  his  poetry, 
was  deeply  influenced  by  his  love  of  natuie,  es- 
pecially by  the  actual  sights  and  scenes  of  the  Lake 
Countiy,  in  which  he  spent  most  of  his  mature  life 
A  profoundly  eainest  and  sincere  thinker,  Words- 
worth displayed  a  high  seriousness  comparable,  at 
times,  to  Milton's  but  tempeied  with  human  ten- 
derness and  love  of  simplicity  His  earlier  work 
shows  the  poetic  beauty  of  commonplace  things 
and  people,  as  in  "Margaret,"  "Peter  Bell,"  and 
"Tho  Idiot  Boy",  his  use  of  the  language  of  ordi- 
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nary  speech  was  criticized  as  ridiculous,  but  it 
helped  to  rid  English  poetry  of  the  more  artificial 
conventions  of  18th-century  diction  Among  his 
other  well-known  poems  are  "Lucy"  ("She  dwelt 
among  the  untrodden  ways"),  "The  Solitary 
Reaper,"  "Perfect  Woman,"  "Daffodils,"  "The 
Rainbow,"  and  the  sonnet  "The  World  Is  Too 
Much  with  Us  "  Often  prolix,  prosaic,  and  lacking 
dramatic  power,  Wordsworth's  work  is  raised  by 
its  spirit,  by  its  flashes  of  rich  poetic  beauty,  and 
by  its  underlying  reality  and  strength  to  a  position 
high  among  the  writings  of  English  poets  See 
editions  by  W  A  Knight  of  Wordsworth's  poetical 
woiks  (8  vols,  1882-86,  1896)  and  prose  works 
(1896)  and  by  Ernest  de  Selmcourt  of  The,  Prelude 
(1926),  the  poems  (1940-),  and  tho  Letters  of  Wil- 
liam and  Dorothy  Wordsworth  (6  vols  ,  1935  39), 
biographies  by  W  A  Knight  (1889),  G  M  Harper 
(lev  ed  ,  1929),  Herbert  Read  (1930),  and  G  W 
Myer  (1943),  letteis  of  the  poet's  daughter,  Dora 
(ed  by  H  P  Vincent,  1940)  Wordsworth's  sister, 
Dorothy  Wordsworth,  1771-1855,  devoted  and  con- 
stant companion  of  her  famous  brother,  is  known 
principally  foi  hoi  poems  and  her  journals,  which 
have  proved  invaluable  for  later  biographies  and 
studios  of  tho  poet  These  journals,  the  first  of 
which  was  staitod  in  1798,  are  written  in  delicate, 
exquisite  diction,  describing  the  Wordsworth  house- 
hold, friends,  and  travels  See  edition  by  Ernest  de 
Selmcouit  (1942)  See  also  her  poetry  (ed  by 
Hyman  Eigurman,  1940)  ,  biographies  by  C  M 
Maclean  (1912)  and  Einest  de  Selmcourt  (1933) 

Work,  Hubert.  1860-1942,  Amencan  public  official, 
b  Indiana  co  ,  Pa  After  graduating  in  medicine 
at  the  Umv  of  Peiinsj  Ivamu  in  1S85,  he  practiced 
in  Colorado  and  founded  (1896)  a  hospital  for 
mental  and  nervous  diseases  m  Pueblo,  Colo  He 
became  important  in  the  state  Republican  party 
after  1908  and  later,  after  servn  e  in  the  Inrst 
World  War,  he  became  (1920)  a  member  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  He  was  First 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  (1921  22)  and  Post- 
master General  (1922-23)  Work  seived  (1923-28) 
as  Sec  retarv  of  the  Interior  and  reorganized  the 
department  after  Albeit  JAII,  was  implicated  in 
the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  In  1928  he  managed 
Herbert  Hoover's  sue  c  ossful  election  campaign 

work  In  phv  sic  s,  the  term  inclit  ates  the  mechanical 
action  of  some  force  upon  some  object  in  which  a 
resistance  such  as  that  caused  by  friction,  gravity, 
ineitia,  01  the  pressure  of  air  or  water  is  overcome 
When  a  force  is  applied  through  any  clistanc  e,  work 
is  done  MOTION  is  one  essential  factor  of  work, 
K)i«  K  is  tho  other  \\ork,  the  product  of  the  two, 
is  therefore  expressed  in  terms  of  both  distant  e  and 
force  For  example  (using  English-system  units), 
when  a  10-pound  object  is  lifted  5  ft  ,  tho  work 
done  on  the  object  is  said  to  lie  50  foot-pounds,  or 
(using  met  lie-system  units)  when  a  60-gram  weight 
is  lifted  30  centimeters,  the  work  done  is  1,800 
gram-cent  imoteis  The  ability  or  capacity  to  do 
work  is  defined  as  *  \i  wn  ,  and  machines  are  de- 
vices so  made  as  to  yield  a  mechanical  advantage 
in  operation  and  to  transform  one  form  of  energy 
into  another  They  cannot,  however,  create  energy 
(since  energy  can  be  neither  created  nor  destroyed), 
nor  can  they  do  more  work  than  is  put  into  them 
In  fact,  since  some  work  is  always  done  to  overcome 
friction  or  other  lesistancc  and  consequently  is  not 
shown  in  the  work  output  of  a  machine,  the  work 
done  by  a  machine  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  lever)  is  never  as  great  as  the  work  put  into  it 
The  efficiency  of  a  M  \ruiNF,  i  o  ,  the  ratio  between 
the  amount  of  apparent  work  done  by  the  machine 
and  the  amount  put  into  it,  is  always  less  than  one 
The  element  of  time  does  not  enter  into  the  scien- 
tific concept  of  work,  for  a  10-pound  weight  can  be 
lifted  5  ft  in  5  hr  or  5  mm  and  tho  work  done  (the 
product  of  the  force  and  the  distanc  e)  still  remains 
the  same  On  the  other  hand,  row  bit  involves  the 
time  element  and  is  the  rate  at  which  work  is  done 
For  example,  one  HOHSI.POWKK  is  tho  ability  to  do 
work  at  the  rate  of  33,000  foot-pounds  per  minute 
The  work  done  by  a  machine  in  opeiation  for  a 
certain  time  can,  therefore,  be  determined  by 
multiplying  its  power  (if  constant)  by  the  time  of 
operation  The  unit  measurements  of  work  me  hide 
the  ERO,  the  JOULF,  the  foot-pound  and  the  gram- 
centimeter,  as  already  described,  and  the  kilogram- 
meter  (a  kilogram  acting  through  a  distance  of  one 
meter)  The  CALOKIE,  the  BRITISH  THBKM\L  UNIT, 
and  the  kdowatt-hour  (see  w  ATT)  can  be  converted 
into  work  units  The  relationship  between  me- 
chanical energy  (as  measured  by  work  done)  and 
heat  is  called  the  mechanic  al  equivalent  of  heat 

workers'  education,  see  VOCATION  VL  TRAINING 

workhouse*  see  POOR  LAW 

Workington,  municipal  borough  (1931  pop  24,751, 
1947  estimated  pop  28,400),  Cumberland,  Eng- 
land, at  the  mouth  of  the  Derwont  on  Solwav  1"  irth 
NE  of  Wlutehaven  It  has  a  good  harbor  and 

.  docks,  and  coal  mines  are  in  tho  viiuutj  There 
are  shipbuilding  v  ards,  engineering  works,  steel 
mills,  and  tanneries  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  stopped 
at  Workington  Hall  on  her  flight  from  Langside  m 
1568.  In  accordanc  o  with  an  old  custom,  a  sort  of 
street  football 
eac 


.  , 

reet  football  game,  with  hundreds  of  pla>  ers  on 
ch  side,  is  held  on  Easter  Tuesday  in  \V  orkington. 
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Workman,  Fanny  (Bullock),  1850-1925,  American 
mountain  climber,  b  Worcester.  Mass  With  her 
husband,  William  Hunter  Workman  (1847-1937), 
a  retired  physician,  she  made  five  expeditions  to 
various  parts  of  the  Himalayas  between  1899  and 
1912  They  explored  and  mapped  a  number  of 
((laciers  and  achieved  several  first  ascents  of  more 
than  20,000  ft  In  1906  she  scaled  one  of  the  Nun 
Kun  peaks  in  Kashmir,  thus  reaching  a  height  of 
23,300  ft  and  establishing  the  world  mountaineer- 
ing record  for  women  She  also  took  part  in  many 
other  mountaineering  expeditions  throughout  the 
world  She  and  her  husband  collaborated  in  writ- 
mg  several  books,  me  luding  Ice-bound  Heights  of 
the  Mustagh  (1008),  Peaks  and  Glaciers  of  Nun 
Kun  (1909),  The  CaU  of  the  Snowy  Hispar  (1910), 
and  Two  Summers  in  the  Ice  Wilds  of  Eastern  Kara- 
koram  (1917) 

workmen's  compensation.  Responsibility  for  in- 
juries Buffered  by  employees  varies  in  different 
countries  and  in  different  states  of  the  Umtod 
States  The  e  ommon-law  relationship  between  mas- 
ter and  servant  has  been  discarded  in  most  coun- 
tries In  this  relationship  the  employee  is  assumed 
to  agree  to  run  all  ordinary  risks  of  the  employment, 
including  those  due  to  the  negligence  of  fellow 
employees  In  present-day  legislation  the  only 
positive  duty  of  the  employer  is  to  furnish  a 
reasonably  safe  place  to  work,  suitable  appliances, 
rules  and  instructions  when  they  are  reasonably 
necessary,  and  reasonably  competent  foremen  and 
superintendents  He  is  liable  for  his  own  or  em- 
ployees' acts  of  negligence,  for  his  own  gross  negli- 
gence, and  for  extraordinary  risks  of  work  He  is 
not  liable  for  accidents  occurring  outside  the  place 
of  work,  for  those  which  have  not  arisen  directly 
out  of  employment,  or  for  those  in  which  blame 
cannot  be  fixed  To  secure  compensation,  the  em- 
ployee has  to  prove  that  the  employer  has  not  ful- 
filled this  minimum  duty  In  the  United  States  all 
states  but  one  have  now  adopted  some  means  of 
compensation  Some  states  have  increased  the  em- 
ployers' liability  by  provisions  which  employers 
have  tried  to  evade  by  forcing  employees  to  waive 
tho  conditions  upon  being  hired  But  states  have 
forbidden  such  contracts,  imposing  in  some  cases 
penalties  upon  those  found  guilty,  and  some  ha\e 
passed  compulsory  compensation  laws  Private 
insurance  companies  offer  employers'  compensation 
insurance ,  some  states  have  made  such  insurance 
compulsory,  and  a  few  have  c  reated  state  insurance 
funds  to  secure  payments  even  when  the  employer 
is  insolvent  Most  states  similarly  provide  for 
public  employees,  although  some  limit  this  cover- 
age to  workers  engaged  ui  dangerous  occupations 
Federal  statutes  apply  to  those  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce,  with  some  classes  of  employment 
exc  hided  (e  g  ,  railroad  employees,  masters  and 
c  rews  on  vessels)  The  English  law,  enacted  in  1897 
and  supplemented  m  1900,  1906,  1923  (a  consoli- 
dated act  was  passed  in  1925),  and  1937,  requires 
the  payment  of  compensation  for  almost  all  in- 
dustrial accidents  In  France  all  nonmsured  em- 
ployers are  taxed  for  a  state  fund  which  guarantees 
compensation  payments  Some  American  states 
provide  for  compensation  for  occupational  diseases 
See  W  F  Dodd,  Administration  of  Workmen's 
Compensation  (1936),  A  T  Wilson  and  Hermann 
Levy,  Workmen's  Compensation  (1939) 

Work  Projects  Administration  (WPA),  established 
in  1935  by  executive  order  of  President  F  D  Roose- 
velt as  the  Works  Progress*  Administration  and  ro- 
designated  in  1939,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Works  Agency  (Created  when  unemploy- 
ment was  widespread,  the  WPA — headed  by  Harry 
L  HOPKINS  until  1938 — was  designed  to  increase 
the  pure  hasing  power  of  persons  on  relief  by  em- 
ploying them  on  useful  projects  \\  PA's  building 
Erogram  included  the  construction  of  116,000 
mldings,  78,000  bridges,  and  651,000  mi  of  road 
and  improvement  of  800  airports  Also  a  part  of 
WPA's  diversified  activities  were  the  Federal  Art 
Project,  the  federal  Writers'  Project,  and  the 
Federal  Theatre  Project  Close  to  10,000  draw- 
ings, paintings,  and  sculptured  works  were  pro- 
duced through  WPA,  and  many  public  buildings 
(especially  post  offices)  were  decorated  with  mu- 
rals The  experiments  in  theatrical  productions 
were  highly  lauded  and  introduced  fresh  ideas 
Musical  performanc  es  under  the  project  averaged 
4,000  a  month  The  most  notable  produc  t  of  writ- 
ers in  WPA  was  a  valuable  series  of  guidebooks 
WPA  also  conducted  an  education  program  and 
supervised  the  activities  of  the  NATIONAL  YOUTH 
ADMINISTRATION  WPA  employed  a  total  of  8,- 
500,000  persons,  and  total  Federal  appropriations 
for  the  program  amounted  to  almost  $11,000,000,- 
000  There  was  sharp  criticism  of  the  WPA  by  a 
Senate  committee  report  ui  1939,  the  same  year 
the  WPA  appropriation  was  cut,  while  several 
projec  ts  weie  abolished  and  others  were  c  urtailed 
A  strike  of  thousands  of  WPA  workers  in  1939  to 
prevent  a  cut  in  wages  on  building  projects  was 
unsuccessful  Steadily  increasing  employment, 
much  speeded  before  and  during  the  Sec  ond  World 
War,  caused  further  drastic  cuts  in  WPA  appropri- 
ations and  payrolls,  and  in  June,  1943,  the  agency 
officially  went  out  of  existence. 
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WORKSOP 

Worktop  (wtok'sup,  wur'sup),  urban  district  (1031 
pop  26,285;  1947  estimated  pop  29,730),  Notting- 
hamshire, England,  m  the  Dukeries  district  Es- 
tates m  the  vicinity  include  Worksop  Manor,  on 
the  site  of  a  mansion,  burned  in  1761,  in  which 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  imprisoned,  Clumber 
Park,  Weibeck  Abbey,  and  Thoresby  Park  There 
are  remains — a  Norman  nave,  a  Lady  chapel,  and 
a  14th-century  gatehouse— of  an  Augustmian 
priory  founded  in  1 103  The  town  la  a  coal-mining 
center  and  has  foundries,  chemical  works,  and 
glassworks 

Works  Progress  Administration:  see  WORK  PRO- 
JECTS ADMINISTRATION 

Worland,  city  (pop.  2,7 10),  co  seat  of  Washakie  co  , 
N  central  Wyo  ,  on  the  Bighorn  nver  Irrigation 
farming,  livestock  raising,  and  beet-sugar  manu- 
facturing are  the  chief  occupations  The  state 
industrial  school  for  boys  is  near 
World  Bank  see  INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RE- 
CONSTRUCTION AND  DhVELOPMENT 
World  Council  of  Churches,  formally  constituted  by 
representatives  from  150  Protestant  and  Orthodox 
denominational  bodies  of  some  44  countries,  as- 
sembled at  Amsterdam  in  1948  The  idea  of  a  world 
fellowship  of  churches  took  concrete  form  in  1937, 
when  two  ecumenical  conferences — on  life  and  work 
and  on  faith  and  order — elected  a  joint  committee 
to  formulate  plans  for  a  world  council  of  churches 
This  provisional  committee  met  at  Utrecht  m 
1938,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  Second  World 
War  that  the  constitution  of  its  drafting  was  foi- 
mally  ratified  at  the  first  assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  in  1948  The  constitution  pro- 
vides for  a  permanent  organization  in  which  the 
constituent  churches  are  offit  tally  represented,  the 
administrative  responsibility  being  lodged  in  a 
central  committee  of  °-0  members,  elected  by  the 
assembly  The  council,  which  has  no  legislative 
power  over  its  member  churches,  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  its  constituents  to  act  together  m 
matters  of  common  concern,  such  as  the  spread  of 
evangelism,  interchurch  aid  and  ieconstruction,  the 
study  of  religious  and  social  issues,  international 
affairs,  the  enlargement  of  opportunities  in  church 
life  for  women  and  young  people,  and  the  growth  of 
ecumenical  consciousness  among  church  members 
The  council  maintains  an  ecumenical  institute 
near  its  headnuarters  at  Geneva,  Switzerland  The 
Conference  of  U  8  A  Member  Churches  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  m  which  neaily  every 
major  Protestant  denomination  in  the  United 
States  participates,  held  its  first  meeting  in  1949  at 
Evannton,  111  See  bulletins  and  publications  of  the 
World  Council  of  Chun  lies,  K  8  Latourette,  The 
Emergence  of  a  World  Christian  Community  (1949) 
World  Court,  popular  name  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice,  which  sat  at  The  Hague 
It  came  to  an  end  in  1945,  when  its  functions  were 
transferred  to  the  newly  created  INTKKNATIONAL 
COURT  or  JUSTICE  provided  by  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  The  World  Court  was  organized 
pursuant  to  Article  14  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  The  protocol  establishing  it 
was  ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  states  m 
1921,  and  finally  some  50  states  adhered  The 
United  States  never  joined  the  court,  because  the 
Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  protocol  without  reser- 
vations The  court  was  empowered  to  render 
judgments  in  disputes  between  states  which  were 
voluntarily  submitted  to  it  and  to  give  advisory 
opinions  in  any  matter  referred  to  it  by  the  Council 
or  the  Assembly  of  the  League  Its  functions,  thus, 
were  judicial  rather  than  purely  arbitral  and  diplo- 
matic, as  were  those  of  the  older  HAGUE.  TRIBUNAL 
(the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration)  It  was  also 
distinguished  from  that  body  by  having  a  perma- 
nent group  of  judges  instead  of  a  panel  from  wluch 
judges  might  be  selected  to  hear  a  particular  dis- 
pute The  court  had  originally  11  judges  and  4 
deputy  judges,  but  in  1931  its  composition  was 
changed  to  15  regular  judges  Judges  wore  elected 
for  nine-year  terms  by  the  Council  and  the  Assem- 
bly concurrently,  they  were  selected  from  a  list  of 
nominees  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  regardless  of 
nationality,  except  that  not  more  than  one  citizen 
of  a  country  might  sit  on  the  bench  at  any  one 
time  There  was  always  an  American  jurist  on  the 
court  To  assure  impartiality,  the  judges  were 
paid  salaries  and  were  forbidden  to  engage  in 
governmental  service  or  in  any  legal  activity  ex- 
cept their  judicial  work  In  the  course  of  its  exist- 
ence the  court  rendered  32  judgments  and  27  ad- 
visory opinions  An  important  judgment  was  that 
which  affirmed  (1933)  Danish  sovereignty  over  the 
north  coast  of  Greenland  and  disallowed  Norway's 
claim.  The  advisory  opinions  of  the  court  were  im- 
portant in  developing  international  law  A  notable 
opinion  declared  (1931)  that  the  proposed  customs 
union  of  Germany  and  Austria  would  violate 
Austria's  pledge  to  remain  independent  The  court 
virtually  ceased  to  function  after  the  German  occu- 
pation of  the  Netherlands  m  1940  See  Mauley  O 
Hudson,  The  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice,  19SK>-1942  (rev  ed  ,  1943) 
World  Health  Organization  (WHO),  agency  of  the 
United  Nations,  established  m  1948,  with  its  head- 
quarters at  Geneva.  WHO  admits  all  sovereign 
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states  (including  those  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
United  Nations)  to  full  membership  and  it  admit* 
territories  that  are  not  self-governing  to  associate 
membership  It  is  governed  by  the  World  Health 
Assembly,  consisting  of  the  entire  membership, 
which  meets  at  least  once  a  year,  and  by  an  execu- 
tive board  elected  by  the  UN  Assembly  Technical 
committees  and  regional  organisations  have  been 
established  to  further  the  purpose  of  WHO, 
namely  "the  attainment  by  all  peoples  of  the 
highest  level  of  health  "  In  1950  there  were  re- 
gional organizations  in  the  E  Mediterranean  region, 
in  SE  Asia,  and  in  the  Americas  WHO  accom- 
plished notable  work  in  checking  cholera,  malaria, 
and  tuberculosis  Studies  were  made  of  mental 
health,  of  the  standardisation  of  health  statistics, 
and  of  other  problems  of  world-wide  scope  For  a 
time  WHO  seemed  exempt  from  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  USSR  and  the  United  States  which  had 
caused  friction  in  other  branches  of  the  United 
Nations  In  1949,  however,  the  USSR,  Belorussia, 
and  the  Ukraine  resigned  on  the  grounds  that  WHO 
was  inefficient.  In  1950  there  were  64  member 
nations 

World's  Columbian  Exposition,  held  at  Chicago,  111 , 
May-Nov  ,  1893,  in  commemoration  of  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  dist  overy  of  America  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus  Authorized  bv  Congress  (1890), 
planned  and  completed  by  a  commission  headed  by 
Thomas  W  Palmer,  the  grounds  along  the  Lake 
Michigan  shore  were  dedu  ated  Oct  12,1892  The 
exposition,  known  as  the  White  City,  was  com- 
posed of  150  buildings  of  Romanesque,  Greek,  and 
Renaissance  architecture  constriu  ted  of  staff,  a 
material  resembling  marble  Among  the  an  hitec  ts 
were  McKim,  Mead,  and  White,  who  designed  the 
Agricultural  Building,  and  Adler  and  Sullivan,  who 
initiated  functional  architecture  with  the  Trans- 
portation Building  Daniel  II  Burnhatn  super- 
vised the  designing  and  construction,  Frederick 
Law  Olmstead,  the  landscaping  The  exposition 
attracted  thousands  of  AmoriLans  whose  values 
were  influenced  by  the  foreign  exhibitions,  the 
architectural  stvlc,  and  the  general  cultural  tone 
of  the  panorama 

world's  fair,  see  EXPOSITION 

world  soul,  Latin  amma  mundi,  in  philosophy,  a 
term  to  denote  a  universal  spirit  or  soul  which 
functions  as  an  organizing  principle  While  many 
early  Greek  philosophers  saw  the  world  as  of  one 
principle,  it  was  Plato  who  first  stated  that  this 
concept  held  the  same  relation  to  the  world  as  the 
human  soul  did  to  the  body  Schelhng  used  the 
term  as  a  unifying  principle,  coordinating  the  or- 
ganic and  the  inorganic  in  life  World  soul  is  prom- 
inent in  Oriental  philosophy  Brahma  is  a  world 
soul  as  conceived  in  the  Upaniahads  (see  V*  DANTA), 
and  Hinduism  is  a  religion  whose  theoretical  basis 
is  a  world  soul 

World's  View,  granite  hill,  Southern  Rhodesia,  c  30 
mi  8  of  Bulawa>o  It  was  designated  by  Cecil 
Rhodes  as  the  resting  place  for  those  who  served 
Great  Britain  well  in  Africa  Here  are  buried 
Rhodes  and  Sir  Leander  Starr  Jameson 

World  War,  First,  1914-18  Among  the  basic  causes 
that  led  to  this  largest  conflict  the  world  had  until 
then  seen,  were  the  imperialistic  and  economic 
rivalries  set  in  motion,  in  the  19th  cent  ,  by  the 
territorial  and  economic  expansion  of  the  British, 
German,  and  Russian  empires  The  Industrial 
Revolution  and  the  growth  of  nationalism  m 
Europe  were  powerful  factors  in  promoting  these 
rivalries  The  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-71  had 
deprived  France  of  Alsaco  and  Lorraine  and  left 
it  thirsting  for  revenge  It  also  had  unified  Ger- 
many, where  after  the  dismissal  (1890)  of  Bismarck, 
Emperor  WILLIAM  II  embarked  on  colonial  and 
naval  policies  that  clashed  with  British  interests 
The  EASTERN  QUESTION,  created  by  the  decay  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  also  brought  the  opposition 
between  German  and  Anglo-French  interests  into 
focus  (as  in  the  matter  of  the  BAGHDAD  RAILWAY), 
and  led  to  nationalistic  rivalries  in  the  Balkans, 
where  PAN-SLAVISM,  encouraged  by  Russia,  men- 
aced the  existence  of  the  multinational  AUSTRO- 
HUNOARIAN  MONARCHY  The  international  crises 
over  MOROCCO  and  over  BOSNIA  AND  HBRCEGO- 
VINA,  the  BALKAN  WARS  of  1912-13,  and  many 
lesser  incidents  were  fateful  symptoms  of  the  ex- 
plosive state  of  Europe,  and  they  were  accompanied 
by  a  general  armaments  race  Nevertheless,  Eur- 
ope on  the  eve  of  the  war  was  rocked  in  a  false 
sense  of  security  and  permanency  Prosperity  and 
material  progress  seemed  insured  forever,  the  exist- 
ence of  national  frontiers  was  hardly  noticeable  to 
travelers ,  at  no  time  in  European  history  since  the 
Roman  Empire  had  economic  and  cultural  inter- 
change met  fewer  obstacles  Two  opposing  coali- 
tions had  emerged  in  the  diplomatic  shifts  that 
began  m  1879 — the  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  AND  TRIPUB 
ENTENTE — but  they  seemed  evenly  balanced ,  more- 
over the  dynastic  and  personal  ties  of  the  rulers  of 
Europe  cut  across  the  alliances  and  favored  peace- 
ful settlements  of  disputes  at  the  highest  level.  It 
may  be  said  that  m  1914  no  statesman  or  ruler 
desired  a  general  conflict,  yet  many  toyed  with  the 
idea  of  limited  or  local  war  The  spark  that  set  off 
the  powder  keg  was  the  assassination  (June  2&, 


1914)  of  Archduke  FRANCIS  FBRDINANT..  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria-Hungary,  at 
Sarajevo  by  a  Serbian  nationalist  Weeks  passed 
before  Austria-Hungary  took  a  step,  during  these 
weeks  the  Austrian  militarist  faction,  headed  by 
the  foreign  minister  Count  BERCHTOLD,  had  won  a 
victory  over  the  moderates,  and  on  July  23  a  nearly 
unacceptable  ultimatum  was  addressed  to  Serbia. 
The  Russian  foreign  minister,  SAZONOV,  assured 
Serbia  of  Russian  support  The  Serbian  reply 
promised  compliance  with  all  points  of  the  ulti- 
matum except  the  infringement  on  Serbian  sov- 
ereignty in  the  provision  for  the  presence  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  officials  on  Serbian  soil  in  order  to  in- 
vestigate and  punish  the  secret  organization  al- 
legedly responsible  for  the  archduke's  murder 
Austria-Hungary  and  its  ally,  Germany,  still  be- 
lieved in  the  possibility  of  localizing  the  conflict, 
they  rejected  a  European  conference  proposed  by 
the  English  foreign  minister,  Lord  GREY  OF  FALLO- 
DON,  and  on  July  28  Austria-Hungary  declared  war 
on  Serbia  Russia  ordered  partial,  then  general, 
mobilization  (July  29-30)  A  German  ultimatum 
to  Russia  (July  31),  demanding  cessation  of  mili- 
tary preparations  along  the  German  border,  re- 
mained unanswered,  and  on  Aug  1  Germany  de- 
clared war  on  Russia  Convinced  that  France  was 
about  to  join  Russia  in  the  war,  Germany  on  Aug  3 
also  declared  war  on  France  and  invaded  Luxem- 
bourg and  Belgium  The  uncertain  attitude  of 
England  had  encouraged  German  hopes  for  British 
neutrality,  but  on  Aug  4,  as  a  result  of  German  vio- 
lation of  Belgian  neutrality,  England  declared  war 
on  Germany  Within  the  following  weeks  Monte- 
negro and  Japan  joined  the  Allies  (i  e  ,  England, 
France,  Russia,  Belgium,  and  Serbia),  and  the 
Ottoman  Empire  joined  the  Central  Powers  (i  e  , 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary)  The  war  now 
was  general  Whether  or  not  it  might  have  been 
avoided  or  localized  and  which  persons  or  nations 
were  most  responsible  for  its  outbreak  are  questions 
that  have  been  debated  among  historians  ever 
since 

From  the  Marne  to  Verdun  The  Goi  man  strategy, 
planned  by  SCHIIEFKEN,  did  not  contemplate  a 
two-fiont  war  It  was,  moreover,  weakened  from 
the  start  when  forces  were  detached  from  the  all- 
important  right  wing,  which  was  supposed  to  smash 
through  Belgium,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  left  wing 
in  Alsace-Loirame  Nevertheless,  the  Germans 
quickly  occupied  most  of  BELGIUM  and  advanced 
on  Pans  In  Sept  ,  1914,  the  first  battle  of  the 
Marue  (see  MARAE,  HATTLfc  OK  THE)  took  place 
For  reasons  still  controversial,  a  general  German 
retreat  was  ordered,  and  the  Germans  entrenched 
themselves  behind  the  Aisno  river  The  race  for 
the  Channel  ports  bogged  down  in  the  first  battle 
of  YPRES  (Oct  Npv  ,  1914),  and  grueling  trench 
warfare  began  along  the  entire  Western  Front  For 
the  next  three  years  the  battle  line  remained  vir- 
tually stationary  It  ran,  approximately,  from 
Ostend  past  Armentifcres,  Douai,  Samt-Quentm, 
Rheims,  Verdun,  and  Samt-Mihiel  to  Luneville 
Meanwhile,  on  the  Eastern  Front,  the  Russians 
under  Rennenkampf  and  Samsonov  had  invaded 
East  Prussia  but  wore  decisively  defeated  by  the 
Germans  under  HINDBNBUKO,  LUDENDORFF,  and 
MACKENSEN  at  TANNfcNBEHO  and  the  MABURH.N 
LAKES  (Aug  -Sept  ,  1914)  The  Germans  advanced 
on  Warsaw,  but  further  south  a  Russian  offensive 
drove  back  the  Austrians,  who  lost  Pizemysl  m 
March,  1915  However,  by  the  autumn  of  1915 
combined  Austro-German  efforts  had  driven  the 
Russians  out  of  most  of  Poland  and  were  holding  a 
line  extending  from  Riga  to  Chernovtsy  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  waa  relieved  of  his  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  Russian  forces  The  Russians  counter- 
attacked in  1916  in  a  powerful  drive  directed  by 
BRUSILOV,  by  the  year's  end,  however,  the  offensive 
had  collapsed  and  had  coat  Russia  1,000,000  men 
Soon  afterward  the  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION  elimi- 
nated Russia  as  a  useful  ally  Against  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  tho  Austro-Hungamns  were  unsuc- 
cessful for  the  first  year  In  Oct  ,  1915,  Bulgaria 
joined  the  Central  Powers,  while  the  Austnans  re- 
ceived German  reinforcements  Invaded  on  one 
side  by  the  Austro-German  forces  under  Macken- 
sen  and  on  the  other  by  the  Bulgarians,  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  had  fallen  by  the  end  of  the  year  An- 
other blow  to  the  Allied  cause  was  the  failure  of  the 
GALUPOLI  CAMPAIGN  (1915)  agamat  Turkey  The 
Allies,  however,  won  a  diplomatic  battle  when 
Italy,  after  denouncing  its  partnership  in  the 
Triple  Alliance  and  after  being  promised  vast  ter- 
ritorial gains,  entered  the  war  on  the  Allied  side 
m  May,  1915  Austro-Itahan  fighting  along  the 
Isonco  was  inconclusive  until  late  1917,  when  the 
Italian  rout  at  CAPORETTO  made  Italy  a  liability 
rather  than  an  asset  to  the  Allies  Except  in  Africa, 
where  the  British  were  dealing  successful  blows  to 
the  German  colonies,  the  year  1916  opened  with  a 
dark  outlook  for  the  Allies  The  stalemate  on  the 
Western  Front  had  not  been  affected  in  1916  by 
the  second  battle  of  Ypree,  in  which  the  Germans 
used  poison  gas  for  the  first  time,  nor  by  the  French 
offensive  m  Artois,  in  which  a  slight  advance  of  the 
French  under  Petam  was  paid  for  by  the  loss  of 
400,000  men,  nor  by  the  offensive  of  JOFFRE  m 
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„ JLoos    In  Feb.,  1916,  the  Germans  triad 

to  break  the  deadlock  by  massing  a  huge  assault  on 
VBBOXIN.  The  French,  rallying  with  the  cry,  "They 
shall  not  pass!"  held  fast  despite  enormous  losses, 
and  m  July  the  British  and  French  took  the  offen- 
sive along  the  Somroe,  where  tanks  were  used  for 
the  first  time  by  the  British  By  November,  they 
had  gained  a  few  miles  and  lost  600,000  men  By 
December,  a  French  counteroffensive  at  Verdun 
had  restored  the  approximate  positions  of  Jan  , 
1916  Yet,  despite  signs  of  exhaustion  on  both 
sides,  the  war  went  on,  drawing  ever  more  nations 
into  its  maelstrom  Portugal  and  Rumania  joined 
the  Allies  in  1910,  Greece,  involved  ui  the  war  by 
the  Allied  SALONICA  CAMPAIGNS  on  its  soil,  de- 
clared war  on  the  Central  Powers  m  1917 
American  Intervention  and  Allied  Victory  The  neu- 
trality of  the  United  States  was  seriously  imperiled 
in  1915  by  the  sinking  of  the  LUMTANIA  At  the 
end  of  1916  the  Germans,  whose  surface  fleet  had 
been  bottled  up  since  the  indecisive  battle  of  Jut- 
land (see  JUTLAND,  BATTLE  OK),  announced  that  it 
would  begin  unrestricted  SUBMARINE  warfare  In 
protest,  the  United  States  broke  off  relations  with 
Germany  (Feb  ,  1917),  and  on  April  6  it  entered 
the  war,  followed  by  several  Latin  American  re- 
publics The  military  effect  of  American  participa- 
tion was  at  first  negligible,  but  tho  moral  effect  was 
decisive  The  war  on  the  Western  Front  continued 
both  stationary  and  bloody  Against  Turkey,  Eng- 
land scored  a  major  success  when  T  E  LAWRENCE 
stirred  the  Aiabs  to  revolt  Baghdad  fell  (March, 

1917)  and  ALLENBY  took  Jerusalem  (Dec  ,  1917) 
The  first  troops  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force,  commanded  by  General  PERSHING,  landed 
in  France  in  June,  1917,  but  they  were  not  used  at 
the  front  for  seveial  months  and  did  not  engage  in 
important  action  until  Mav,  1918,  when  they  were 
rushed  to  the  CHATE \U-THIERRY  area  to  help  stem 
a  new  German  offensive     A  unified  Allied  com- 
mand in  the  West  had  been  created  in  Apul,  1918, 
it  was  headed  by  FOCH,  but  under  him  the  na- 
tional commandeis  (H\io  for  Bntam,  ALBERT  I  for 
Belgium,  and  Pershmg)  retained  considerable  au- 
thority    At   the   same   time   Admiral   Sir   Roger 
KEYES  blocked  the  Geiman  fleet  at  Zeebrugge  and 
Ostend     However,  the  Central  Powers  had  gamed 
new    strength    through    the    Treaty    of    BHEBT- 
LITOVSK  (March,  1918)  with  Russia,  the  resources 
of  the  Ukraine  seemed  at  their  disposal,  thus  en- 
abling them  to  balance  to  some  extent  the  effe<  ts  of 
the  Allied  blockade,  their  forces  could  now  be  con- 
centrated against  the  West     Tho  critical  German 
counteroffensive,  known  as  the  second  battle  of  the 
Marue,  was  stopped  just  short  of  Paris  (July-Aug  , 

1918)  At  this  point  Foch  ordered  a  general  coun- 
terattack which  soon  pushed  the  Germans  back 
to  their  initial  line  (the  so-called  Hindenburg  Line) 
The  Allied  push  continued,  with  the  British  ad- 
vancing in  the  north  and  the  Americana  forging 
through  the  Argonne     While  the  Germans  were 
thus  losing  their  last  forces,  Bulgaria    invaded  by 
the  Allies  under  FR  \NCHET  D'ESPER*/*,  capitulated 
on  Sept  30,  and  Turkey  concluded  an  armistice  on 
Oct  30    Austria-Hungary,  in  process  of  disintegra- 
tion, surrendered  on  Nov  4  after  the  Italian  victory 
at  VITTORIO  VkNETO     German  resouices  were  ex- 
hausted and  German  morale  collapsed     President 
Wilson's  FOURTEFN  POINTS  were  accepted  by  the 
new  German  chancellor,  MAXIMILIAN,  PRINCE  OF 
BADEN,  as  the  basis  of  peace  negotiations,  but  it 
was  only  after  revolution  had  broken  out  in  Ger- 
many that  tho  armistice  was  at  last  signed  (Nov 
11)  at  Compidgne     Germany  was  to  evacuate  im- 
mediately all  temtory  W  of  tho  Rhine,  and  the 
Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  was  declared  void     Thus 
the  war  ended  without  a  single  truly  decisive  battle 
having  been  fought,  and  Germany  lost  the  war 
while  its  troops  were  stdl  oeeupymg  territory  from 
France  to  the  Crimea     This  paradox  became  im- 
portant ui  later  German  history,  when  nationalists 
and  militarists  sought  to  blame  the  defeat  on 
traitors  on  the  home  front  rather  than  on  the  utter 
exhaustion  of  the  Geimau  war  machine  and  war 
economy. 

Aftermath  The  First  World  War  and  the  lesultmg 
peace  treaties  (see  VERSAILLES,  TREATY  01- ,  SAINT- 
GERMAIN,  TREATY  ot,  TRIANON,  TREATY  OK, 
NEUILLY,  TREATY  OF,  S&VRES,  TREATY  OF)  radi- 
cally changed  the  face  of  Europe  and  precipitated 
political,  social,  and  economic  changes  which  wore 
partially  responsible  for  the  Second  World  War 
Vet  when  the  war  ended,  the  immense  suffering  it 
had  caused  gave  rise  to  a  general  revulsion  to  any 
kind  of  war,  and  a  large  part  of  mankind  placed  its 
hopes  in  the  newly  created  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 
Warfare  itself  had  been  revolutionised  (see  AIR 

POWER,  CHEMICAL  WARFARE,  MECHANIZED  WAR- 
FARE) To  compute  the  total  losses  caused  by  the 
war  is  impossible  About  10,000,000  dead  and 
20,000,000  wounded  is  a  conservative  estimate 
Starvation  and  epidemics  raised  the  total  in  the 
immediate  post-war  years  There  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  general  and  specialized  literature  on  the 
FirstWorld  War,  Classic  accounts  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  war  are  S  B.  Fay.  The  Origin*  of  the 
World  Wo*  (rev.  ed.,  1930)  and  B.  E.  Schmitt,  The 
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Coming  of  the  War  (1930) .  Two  short  guides  to  the 
military  history  are  C.  J.  H  Hayea,  Bnef  Hntorjj 
of  the  Great  War  (1920)  and  B  H  Liddell  Hart,  The 
Real  War  (1930) 

World  War,  Second,  1939-45.  The  underlying 
social,  economic,  and  ideological  causes  of  this 
second  global  conflict  will  remain  controversial  aa 
long  as  they  continue  to  disturb  the  stability  of  the 
world  More  direct  causes  were  contained  in  germ 
in  the  peace  settlements  of  1919-20.  Defeated 
GERMANY,  disappointed  ITALY,  and  ambitious  JA- 
PAN were  anxious  to  regain  or  increase  their  power; 
all  three  eventually  adopted  forms  of  dictatorship 
(see  NATIONAL  SOCIALISM  and  FASCISM)  that  made 
the  state  supreme  and  called  for  expansion  at  the 
expense  of  their  neighbors  These  three  self-styled 
"have  not"  countries  also  set  themselves  up  as 
champions  against  Communism,  thus  gaming  at 
least  partial  tolerance  of  their  doings  from  the 
Western  democracies,  the  "haves  "  The  LEAGUE 
OF  NATIONS,  weakened  from  the  start  by  the  defec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  was  unable  to  promote 
disarmament  (see  DISARMAMENT  CONFERENCE), 
while  the  long  economic  depression  that  swept  over 
the  world  in  the  late  1920s  sharpened  national  rival- 
ries, increased  fear  and  distrust,  and  made  the 
masses  susceptible  to  the  promises  of  demagogues. 
The  failure  of  the  League  to  stop  the  Second  CHINO- 
JAPANEBE  WAR  in  1931  was  followed  by  a  fateful 
crescendo  of  treaty  violations  and  acts  of  aggres- 
sion In  1935  Adolf  HITLER  recreated  the  German 
army;  in  1930  he  remilitarized  the  Rhineland,  in 
1935—36  Bemto  MUSSOLINI  conquered  ETHIOPIA 
for  Italy,  from  1930  to  1939  civil  war  raged  in 
Spam,  where  Germany  and  Italy  helped  Francisco 
FRANCO  to  victory,  in  March,  1938,  Germany  an- 
nexed Austria,  and  in  Sept  ,  1938,  Great  Britain 
and  Fiance  topped  their  "appeasement  policy" 
toward  the  Axis  (as  the  combination  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan  was  called)  by  sac  rificing  CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA to  Gei  many  in  the  MUNICH  PACT  When 
Germany  occupied  (March,  1939)  all  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  and  when  Italy  seized  (April,  1939) 
ALBANIA,  England  and  France  abandoned  "ap- 
peasement" and  set  about  creating  an  "nntmggres- 
bion"  front  and  speeding  rearmament  However, 
they  had  alienated  the  USSR  by  excluding  it  from 
the  Munich  Pact,  and  they  had  countenanced  tho 
disintegration  of  the  LITTLE  ENTENTE  and  tho 
BALKAN  ENTENTE  In  the  summer  of  19  39  Ger- 
many menaced  POLAND,  which  was  included  m  the 
front,  but  the  Russo-German  nonaggression  pac  t  of 
Aug  23  removed  German  fear  of  a  possible  two- 
front  war,  and  on  Sept  1,  1939,  Germany  invaded 
Poland,  cutting  short  diplomatic  talks  England 
and  Franco  declared  war  on  Germany  on  Sept  3, 
and  shortly  all  the  members  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth, except  Ireland,  were  also  at  war  The 
fighting  in  Poland  was  brief  The  German  Blitz- 
kneg  [lightning  war[,  making  use  of  new  techniques 
of  air  warfare  and  armored  foices,  crushed  the 
Polish  defenses,  and  the  conquest  was  almost 
complete  when  Russian  forces  entered  (Sept  17)  E 
Poland  While  this  campaign  ended  with  the  par- 
tition of  Poland  and  while  the  USSR  defeated  Fin- 
land in  the  FINNISH-RUSSIAN  WAR  (1939-40),  the 
British  and  the  French  behind  the  MAGINOT  LINE 
spent  an  inactive  winter,  content  with  blockading 
Germany  by  sea 

From  Norway  to  Moscow  The  inact  ive  pei  lod  ended 
with  the  surprise  invasion  (April  8-9,  1940)  of 
DENMARK  and  NORWAY  by  the  Germans  Den- 
mark offered  no  resistance ,  Norway  was  conquered 
by  June  10  On  May  10  German  forces  overran 
Luxembourg  and  invaded  the  NVTHEHI  ANUS  and 
BELGIUM,  on  May  11  they  broke  through  Sedan 
into  France  Their  columns  raced  to  the  English 
Channel  and  cut  off  Flanders,  and  tho  Allies  were 
evacuated  from  DUNKIRK  (May  2b-June  4) 
General  WKYOAND  had  replacod  GAMELIN  as  su- 
preme Allied  commander,  bvit  was  unable  to  stop 
the  Allied  debacle  in  the  "battle  of  France  "  On 
June  22  FRANCE  signed  an  arnrntu  e  with  Germany, 
followed  by  an  armistice  with  Italy,  which  had 
entered  the  war  on  June  10  ENGLAND,  the  only  re- 
maining Allied  powei,  resisted,  under  the  inspiring 
leadership  of  Winston  CHURCHILL,  the  Gorman  at- 
tempt to  bomb  it  into  submission  While  Germany 
received  its  first  setback  in  the  "battle  of  Britain," 
fought  entirely  in  the  air,  the  theater  of  war  was 
widened  by  the  Italian  attack  on  the  British  in 
Africa  (see  NORTH  A*  RICA,  CAMPAIGNS  IN)  and  by 
the  Italian  invasion  (Oct  28,  1940)  of  GnkhtE. 
HUNGARY,  RUMANIA,  and  BULGARIA  joined  the 
Axis  late  in  1940,  but  YUGOSLAVIA  resisted  Gorman 
pressure,  and  on  April  6,  1941,  Germany  launched 
an  attack  on  Yugoslavia  and  Greece  and  won  rapid 
victory  In  May,  CRETE  fell  Great  Britain  gamed 
a  new  ally  on  June  22,  1941,  when  Germany  (joined 
by  Italy,  Rumania,  Hungary,  Slovakia,  and  Fin- 
land), invaded  Russia  (see  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SO- 
CIALIST REPUBLICS)  The  USSR,  after  several 
costly  initial  defeats,  rallied  successfully  under  the 
leadership  of  Premier  STALIN,  who  had  assumed  the 
military  command.  By  the  end  of  1941  encircled 
LENINGRAD  began  its  long  resistance  to  its  be- 
siegers, Marshal  TIMOSHENKO  had  halted  the  Ger- 
man sweep  through  the  Ukraine,  and  a  Russian 
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counter-offensive  broke  the  two-pronged  drive  on 
Moscow. 

The  War  Comet  to  the  United  State*  Though  de- 
termined to  main  turn  its  neutrality,  the  UNITED 
STATES  was  gradually  drawn  closer  to  the  war  by 
the  force  of  events  To  nave  England  from  collapse 
the  Congress  voted  LKND-I.EAHI-  aid  early  in  1941, 
m  Aug.  1941,  President  F  D  ROOBI- VELT  met 
Churchill  on  the  high  seas,  and  together  they  for- 
mulated the  ATLANTIC  CHARTER  as  a  general  state- 
ment of  democratic  aims  To  prote<t  it«  shipping 
from  the  attacks  by  German  submarines,  the 
United  States  occupied  (April,  1941)  GRKFNLAND 
and  later  shared  in  the  occupation  of  ICELAND,  but 
despite  repeated  warnings  the  attacks  continued, 
in  October,  the  U  S  destroyer  Reuben  James  was 
sunk  While  relations  with  Germany  thus  t>ecame 
increasingly  strained,  the  aggressive  acts  of  Japan 
in  IVDO-CHINA  and  THAILAND  provoked  futile 
protests  from  the  United  States  Efforts  to  reach  a 
peaceful  settlement  were  ended  on  Dec  7,  1941, 
when  Japan  without  warning  attacked  PHHRL 
HAHBOR,  the  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  and  MALAGA 
War  was  declared  (Dec  8)  on  Japan  by  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Australia, 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  several  Latin  American 
countries  Within  a  few  days  Germany  and  its  al- 
lies (but  not  Finland)  declared  war  on  the  United 
States  The  first  phase  of  the  war  in  the  Pacifac 
was  disastrous  for  the  Allies  Japan  swiftly  con- 
quered the  Philippines  (where  gallant  resistance 
ended  at  Corregidor),  Malaya,  BURMA,  INDONESIA, 
and  many  Pacific  islands,  destroyed  an  \llied  fleet 
in  the  Java  Sea,  and  reached,  by  mid-1942,  its 
furthest  points  of  advance  in  the  Ai  him  AN  ISLANDS 
and  in  N*w  GUINEA  Australia  became  the  chief 
Allied  base  for  the  countermoves  against  Japan. 
directed  by  Gen  Douglas  MACARTHLR,  Admiral 
NIMIT/,  and  Admiral  HAL&BY  The  first  Allied  na- 
val successes  against  Japan  were  scored  in  the 
battles  of  the  CORAL  SEA  and  of  MIDWAY  In 
April,  1942,  Col  J  H  Dooi  ITTLF  led  the  first  air 
raid  on  Japan  On  land  the  Allies  took  the  offensive 
on  New  Guinea  and  landed  (Aug  7,  1942)  on 
GUVDALCVN^L  in  the  SOIOMON  ISLANDS 
The  Turning  Point  Despite  the  slightly  improved 
Allied  position  in  the  Pacific,  the  late  summer  of 

1942  was  perhaps  the  darkest  period  of  the  war  In 
North  Afrua,  the  Axis  fones  under  ROMMEL  were 
sweeping  into  Egypt,  m  Russia,  they  had  pene- 
trated the  Caucasus  and  launced  a  gigantic  offen- 
sive again&t  STALINGRAD     In  the  Atlantic,  even  to 
the  shores  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  German  bubmarines  were  sinking  Allied 
shiph  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  offsetting  the  effects 
of  leiid-lease     Yet  the  Axis  war  machine  showed 
signs  of  use,  while  the  United  States  was  merely  be- 
ginning to  put  its  potential  into  motion  and  while 
RUSSIA  still  had  huge  reseives  and  was  receivuig 
lend-leaso  aid  through  IRAN  and  MURMANSK    The 
first  decisive  blow,  however,  was  leveled  at  the 
Axis  by  Britain,  when  B   L   MONTGOMERY  routed 
Rommel  at  ALIMEIN  in  North  Africa  (Oct  ,  194 J). 
The  next  blow  was  the  American  invasion  of  Al- 
geria (Nov   7-8,  1942) ,  the  Americans  and  British 
were  joined  by  "Free  .French"  forces  of  General 
de  GAULLE  and  by  regular  French  forces  that  had 
passed  to  the  Allies  after  the  surrender  of  Admiral 
DAHIAN     After  heavy  fighting  in  Tunisia,  Africa 
was  cleared  of  Axis  forces  bv  May  12,  1943    Mean 
time,  in  Russia,  the  heroic  -stand  of  Stalingrad  and 
a  Russian  counteroffensive  resulted     in  the  sur- 
render (Fob    2,  1943)  of  330,000  Axis  troops  at 
Stalingrad  and  was  followed  by  a  nearly  uninter- 
rupted Russian  offensive     In  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Allies  followed  up  their  African  victory  by  the 
conquest  of  Sicily  (July-Aug  ,  1943)  and  the  in- 
vasion of  Italy,  which  surrendered  on  Sept  3     in 
the  Balkans,  particularly  in  YUGOSLAVIA,  "under- 
ground"   armies    l>egan    to    wage   major   warfare 
aganibt  tho  Germans      In  the  Atlantic,  the  sub- 
marine threat  was  virtxially  ended  by  the  end  of 

1943  The  Allies,  who  had  signed  (Jan   1,  1942)  the 
UNITED   NATIONS  declaration,  were  drawn  more 
closely  together  by  the  CASVBLANCA  CONFERENCE, 
at  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  continue  the 
war  until  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  Axis, 
and  by  the  Moscow  COHERENCES,  the  QLEBFC 
COHERENCE,  the  CAIRO  CONI-ERENCC,  and  the 
TEHERAN  CONFERENCE    The  invasion  of  Gei man- 
held  France  was  decided  upon,  and  Gen  D  wight  D 
EISENHOWER  was  put  in  charge  of  the  operation 
Allied  Victory  By  the  beginning  of  1944  air  warfare 
had  turned  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  Allies, 
who  wrought  unprecedented  destruction  on  such 
German  centers  as  COLOGNE,  HAMBURG,  and  BER- 
LIN and  on  communications  and  industries  through- 
out German-hold  Europe     This  an  offensne  pre- 
pared the  landing  (June  6,  1944)  of  the  Allies  m 
N  France  (see  NORM\NDI  CAMPAIGN)  and  a  sec- 
ondary landing  (Aug.  15)  in  S  Franco     The  cam- 
paign ui  ITALI  ,  with  hard-won  battles  at  CABSINO 
and  ANZIO  before  the  fall  of  Rome  (June  4,  1944), 
continued  slowly,  but  in  France  and  Belgium  the 
Allied  victory  was  almost  complete  b>  Sept,  30, 

1944  The  use  of  robot  bombs  by  the  Germans 
proved  as  futile  an  effort  as  their  counteroffensive 
in  Belgium  under  Gen.  Gerd  von  RUNDSTEDT  (see 
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BATTLE  OF  THE  BULGE).  On  the  Eastern  Front 
Russian  armies  swept  (1044)  through  the  Baltic 
States,  E  Poland,  Belorussia,  and  the  Ukraine  and 
forced  the  capitulation  of  Rumania  (Aug  23), 
FINLAND  (Sept  4),  and  Bulgaria  (Sept  10)  Having 
evacuated  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the  Germans  re- 
sisted m  Hungary  until  Feb  ,  1945,  but  Germany 
itself  was  pressed  The  Russians  entered  East 
Prussia  and  Czechoslovakia  (Jan  ,  1945)  and  con- 
quered Germany  to  the  Oder  On  March  7  the 
Western  Allies — whose  chief  commanders  m  the 
field  were  Omar  N  BRADLBY  and  Montgomery — 
crossed  the  Rhine  after  having  smashed  through 
the  strongly  fortified  Siegfried  Line  German  col- 
lapse came  after  the  Western  and  Russian  armies 
met  (April  25)  at  Torgau  in  Saxony,  and  after 
Hitler  died  among  the  rums  of  Berlin,  which  was 
falling  to  the  Russians  undei  ZHUKOV  and  KONEV 
The  unconditional  surrender  of  Germany  was 
signed  at  Rheims  on  May  7,  and  \vas  ratified  at 
Berlin  on  May  8  In  the  Pacific,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  campaigns  in  the  Solomon  Islands  (late 
1943)  and  New  Guinea  (1944),  the  Allied  advance 
moved  inexorably  in  two  lines  that  converged 
toward  Japan  through  scatteied  island  groups — 
the  Philippines,  the  MARUN  \8  ISLANDS,  OKINAWA, 
and  Iwo  JIMA  At  the  YALTA  CONI-ERENCK,  the 
USSR  secretly  promised  its  aid  against  Japan, 
which  refused  to  surrender  after  the  Allied  appeal 
made  at  the  POTSDAM  CONFERENCE  On  Aug  o, 
1945,  the  first  atomic  bomb  devastated  HIROSHIMA, 
on  Aug  9,  the  second  bomb  \vas  dropped  on  NAGA- 
SAKI and  the  USSR  invaded  Mam  huna  On  Aug 
14  Japan  announced  its  surrender,  formally  signed 
aboard  the  U  8  battleship  Missouri  m  Tokyo  Bay 
on  Sept  2 

The  Reckoning  Although  hostilities  came  to  an  end 
in  Sept  ,  1945,  the  new  world  crisis  caused  by  the 
postwar  opposition  between  the  USSR  and  the 
United  States — the  two  chief  powers  to  emerge 
from  the  war—  made  a  settlement  difficult  As  of 
March,  1950,  peace  treaties  had  been  signed  with 
Italy,  Rumania,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Finland, 
but  not  with  Germany,  Japan,  and  Austria  De- 
spite the  birth  of  the  United  Nations,  the  world  re- 
mained politically  unstable  and  only  slowly  recov- 
ered from  the  incalculable  physical  and  moral  dev- 
astation wrought  by  the  wa?  Civilians  and  sol- 
diers suffered  alike  in  indiscriminate  bombings  that 
wiped  out  entire  cities  Modern  methods  of  war- 
fare, together  with  the  deliberate  attempt  of  the 
Germans  to  exterminate  whole  racial  groups  (par- 
ticularly the  JFWS),  famines,  and  epidemics  brought 
death  to  tens  of  millions  and  made  as  many  more 
homeless  The  suffering  and  degradation  of  the 
war's  victims  were  of  proportions  that  passed  the 
understanding  of  those  who  had  been  spared  Po- 
litical consequences,  besides  the  eclipse  of  Germany 
and  Japan  as  world  powers,  were  the  reduction  of 
England  and  France  to  powers  of  the  second  rank, 
the  emergence  of  former  colonial  countries  (e  g  , 
India,  Pakistan,  and  Indonesia)  as  independent 
states,  and  the  renewal  of  civil  war  in  CHINA  The 
technique  of  warfare  itself  was  revolutionized 

(see  AIR  POWFR,  AMPHIBIOUS  WARFARE,  ATOMIC 
BOMB,  CHEMICAL  WARFARE,  JE1  PROPULSION, 
MECHANIZED  WARFARF ,  MINE,  BOCKET)  CoilVen- 

tions  of  warfare  were  violated  on  a  large  scale  (see 

HOSTAGF,    PRI80NFRS   OF   WAR,  WAR   CRIMES)     The 

steady  stream  of  official  publications  and  individual 
memoirs  concerning  the  Second  World  War  was 
still  flowing  in  1950  Among  notable  accounts  are 
G  C  Marshall,  General  M arshall's  Report  (1945), 
R  W  Shugg  and  H  A  DeWeerd,  World  War  II 
(1946),  Walter  Rang,  ed  ,  Battle  Report  (4  vols  , 
1 944-48),  S  E  Monson,  History  of  United  States 
Naval  Operations  in  World  War  II  (Vols  I-V 
1946-49),  D  D  Eisenhower,  Crusade  in  Europe 
(1948),  J  F  C  Fuller,  The  Second  World  War 
(1949),  and  the  war  memoirs  of  W  S  Churchill 
(The  Gathering  Storm,  1948 '.Their  Finest  Hour,  1949, 
The  Grand  Alliance,  1950) 

worm,  name  applied  to  several  phyla  ot  elongated, 
soft-bodied  invertebrates  The  segmented  worms, 
e  g  ,  the  EARTHWORM  and  the  marine  worms  of  the 
genus  Nereis,  belong  to  the  phylum  Annelida  or 
Annulate  The  flat  worms  of  the  phylum  Platyhel- 
minthes  include  parasites  such  as  the  TAPEWORM, 
the  FLUKE,  and  the  free-living  Planana  Round 
or  thread  worms  constitute  the  phylum  Nemathel- 
muithes,  among  which  are  nematodes  such  a*  the 
HOOKWORM,  Filana,  the  cause  of  filanasia,  which 
may  result  in  ELEPHANTIASIS,  Tnchinella,  the  cause 
of  TRICHINOSIS,  Ascans,  an  intestinal  parasite  of 
man,  horses,  and  pigs,  the  pin  worm,  a  parasite 
common  in  children,  the  Guinea  worm  of  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  Africa  and  Asia  which  burrows  into 
human  flesh,  and  various  species  of  nematode 
worms  which  are  agricultural  pests  The  rotifers 
are  microscopic,  multicellular  animals  related  to 
the  worms  They  are  found  chiefly  in  stagnant 
fresh  water,  although  a  few  exist  in  sea  water  The 
SHIPWOUM  is  a  mollusk.  The  larvae  of  some  insects 
are  popularly  called  worms 

Wormleysburg  (wurm'lfizburg),  borough  (pop. 
1 ,454) ,  S  Pa  ,  on  the  Susquehanna  and  near  Harris- 
burg,  laid  out  1816. 

Worms  (wurrrus,  Ger.  v6rms),  city  (pop   47,074), 
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Rhenish  Hesse,  W'Germany,  on  the  Rhine.  It  la 
the  export  center  for  Liebfraumilch  wines  and  haa 
varied  manufactures  One  of  the  most  venerable 
historic  centers  of  Europe,  Worms  was  more  than 
half  destroyed  in  the  Second  World  War  Origi- 
nally a  Celtic  settlement,  called  Borbetomagus  by 
the  Romans,  it  was  captured  and  fortified  by  Dru- 
sus  in  14  B  C  It  be<  ame  the  capital  of  the  first 
kingdom  of  Burgundy  in  the  6th  cent  ,  the  scene  of 
much  of  the  Nibelnngenlied  is  laid  here  at  the  Bur- 
gundian  court  Worms  was  an  early  episcopal  see, 
and  its  bishops  ruled  some  territory  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine  as  princes  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  until  1803,  when  the  bishopric  was  secular- 
ized and  passed  to  Hesse-Darmstadt  The  city  it- 
self, however,  early  escaped  episcopal  control,  it 
was  the  first  German  town  to  bo  created  (1166)  a 
free  imperial  citv  Numerous  important  meetings 
were  held  here  The  beat  known  of  these  were  the 
episcopal  svnod  of  1076,  which  declared  Pope 
GREGORY  VII  deposed,  the  conference  which  led  m 
1122  to  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  the  diet  of  1495 
(see  MAXIMILIAN  I,  emperor) ,  and  the  diet  of  1521 
(see  WORMS,  DIET  OF)  The  city  suffered  heavily 
in  the  Thirty  Years  War  It  was  annexed  to  France 
in  1797  and  passed  to  Hesse-Darmstadt  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  (1814-15)  Occupied  (1918-30) 
by  French  troops  after  the  First  World  War,  it  was 
again  included  in  the  French  zone  of  occupation  in 
1945  and  was  incorporated  in  the  new  state  of 
Rhmeland-Palatmate  Among  the  heavily  dam- 
aged buildings  were  the  Romanesque  basilica  and 
other  medieval  churches  Worms  had  one  of  the 
oldest  Jewish  settlements  in  Germany  Its  Roman- 
esque-Gothic synagogue,  founded  m  1034,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Nazis  in  1938 

Worms,  Concordat  of.  1122,  agreement  reached  by 
Pope  Cahxtus  II  and  Emperor  Henry  V  to  put  an 
end  to  the  struggle  over  INVESTITURE  By  its  terms 
the  emperors  gave  up  the  right  to  invest  bishops  or 
abbots,  which  was  exclusively  reserved  to  the  pap- 
acv,  but  they  retained  authority  to  prevent  the 
election  of  bishops  and  of  abbots  who  were  not  to 
their  liking  The  Concordat  of  Worms  was  not  a 
concordat  in  tho  usual  sense,  but  rather  a  double 
proclamation  on  the  part  of  the  pope  and  of  the 
emperor  The  compromise  between  spiritual  and 
temporal  power  which  it  achieved  remained  essen- 
tially the  basis  of  all  subsequent  concordats 

Worms,  Diet  of,  1621,  most  famous  of  the  imperial 
diets  held  at  Worms,  Germany.  It  was  opened  in 
Jan  28,  1521,  by  Emperor  CHARLJS  V  After  dis- 
posing of  other  business,  notably  the  question  of 
the  REICHSKKQIMENT,  it  took  up  the  question  of  the 
recalcitrant  behavior  of  Martin  LUTHER  Charles 
was  induced  to  summon  Luther,  who  arrived  at 
Worms  under  a  safe-conduct  on  April  16  At  the 
diet  Luther  was  asked  if  he  would  retract  his  teach- 
ings condemned  by  the  pope  After  a  day's  medi- 
tation ho  refused  For  a  week  various  theologians 
argued  with  him,  but  he  would  not  retire  from  his 
ground  Finally,  on  April  20,  the  emperor,  seeing 
the  dispute  was  fruitless,  ordered  Luther  to  leave 
the  city  Tho  diet  had  as  its  chief  eff ec  t  the  widen- 
ing of  the  gap  between  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  new  Reformed  beliefs 

wormwood,  Old  World  perennial  herb  or  shrubby 
plant  (Artemisia  absinthium),  often  cultivated  in 
gardens  and  escaped  in  North  America  It  has 
silvery  gray,  deeply  incised  leaves  and  tiny  yellow 
composite  flowei  heads  Wormwood  oil  has  been 
utilized  since  ancient  times  as  an  insect  repellent, 
particularly  for  moths,  until  recently  it  was  used 
for  intestinal  worms  and  for  other  medicinal  pur- 
poses It  was  also  employed  in  brewing  but  is  best 
known  for  the  bitter  principle  which  is  an  ingredient 
of  ABSINTHE  Because  of  this  intense  bitterness 
wormwood  has  long  symbolized  any  bitterness  felt 
by  man  and  is  often  so  represented  in  the  Bible. 
This  is  the  common  wormwood,  but  other  artenusias. 
some  American,  are  also  called  wormwood,  still 
others  include  southernwood,  TARRAGON,  artemisia 
silver  king,  old  woman,  Roman  wormwood,  SAGE- 
BRUSH, and  the  Levant  wormseed  which  yields 

SANTONIN 

worsted:  see  WOOL 

Worth,  Charles  Frederick,  1825-95,  Anglo-French 
dress  designer,  for  over  a  generation  the  leading  ar- 
biter of  women's  styles  Born  in  England,  he 
settled  (1846)  in  Pans,  becoming  designer  for  a 
wholesale  silk  house  In  1858,  with  a  partner,  he 
set  up  as  a  ladies'  tailor  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 
P^mpress  Eugenie's  patronage  established  his  repu- 
tation for  original  designs 

Worth.  William  Jenkins,  1794-1849,  American  gen- 
eral, b  Hudson,  NY  He  served  with  distinction 
on  the  Niagara  frontier  in  the  War  of  1812,  being 
severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane 
(1814)  Remaining  in  the  army  after  the  wai, 
Worth  became  commandant  of  cadets  and  instruc- 
tor of  infantry  tactics  at  West  Point  (1820-28), 
even  though  he  was  not  a  West  Point  man  Pro- 
moted colonel  in  1838,  he  was  brevetted  brigadier 
general  for  his  subsequent  services  against  the  Sem- 
inole  Indians  In  the  Mexican  Wai,  Worth  first 
fought  under  Zachary  Taylor  in  the  northern  cam- 
paign that  ended  with  the  capture  of  Monterrey 
Some  observers  said  that  he  was  the  real  victor  of 


{he  campaign,  although  Taylor  received  all  the 
glory.  Later  under  Wmfield  Scott  he  further  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  victorious  advance  from 
Veracruz  to  Mexico  city,  especially  at  Cerro  Gordo 
and  Churubusco  He  was  the  first  to  enter  Mexico 
city,  receiving  the  surrender  of  the  capital.  In  1848 
he  was  given  command  of  tho  Dept  of  Texas,  but 
his  career  was  cut  short  by  cholera  Worth  had  no 
superior  as  a  leader  in  battle,  but  faulty  tempera- 
ment, well  exemplified  m  his  ungrateful  and  insub- 
ordinate conduct  towards  Scott,  who  had  been  his 
benefactor,  injured  his  reputation.  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  was  named  for  him  See  J.  H.  Smith,  The 
War  vMh  Mexuso  (1919) 

Wortham  (wur'dhilm),  town  (pop  1,207),  E  central 
Texas,  8  of  Corsicana  and  NE  of  Waco,  me  1910 
It  is  the  trade  center  for  a  farm  area  with  some  oil 

Wttrthersee,  Austria  see  MARIA  WORTH. 

Worthing  (wur'dhmg),  municipal  borough  (1931 
pop  40,224,  1947  estimated  pop  67,790),  Sussex 
West,  England,  on  the  English  Channel  W  of 
Brighton  It  is  a  seaport  and  a  resort.  Protected 
by  the  South  Downs,  it  has  a  mild  climate  (figs 
grow  out  of  doors)  The  growing  of  flowers  and 
frmta  m  greenhouses  is  a  specialty  The  museum 
contains  remains  of  late  Neolithic  flint  mines 
worked  at  Cissbury  Ring  near  by  Many  traces  of 
Roman  occupation  are  found  in  the  vicinity,  no- 
tably at  Highdown  Hill,  where  excavation  m  1937 
disclosed  a  complete  Roman  bath  system 

Worthington  (wur'dhlngtun)  1  Residential  town 
(pop  1,729),  SW  Ind  ,  on  the  White  River  and  NE 
ofVinoennes  2  City  (pop  5,918),  co  seat  of  Nobles 
co  ,  SW  Minn  ,  near  the  Iowa  line,  in  a  lake  region 
It  is  a  farm  trade  center  3  Village  (pop  1,569), 
central  Ohio,  N  of  Columbus,  laid  out  1804 
Several  historic-  churches  remain  Near  by  is  the 
Pontific  al  College  Josephmum 

Wortman,  Denys  (wurt'mo),  1887-,  American  car- 
icaturist and  draughtsman,  b  Saugerties,  N  Y.  He 
studied  for  short  periods  at  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Rutgers  Utuv  and  from  1906  to 
1909  at  the  New  \  01  k  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Art  From  1924  to  1930  he  contributed  daily  draw- 
ings to  tho  New  York  World  under  the  title  "Metro- 
politan Movies  "  After  1930  his  woik  appeared 
under  the  same  caption  m  the  New  Yoik  World- 
Telegram  and  m  some  40  newspapers  served  by  the 
United  Features  Syndicate  Wortman 's  drawings 
are  distingumhed  foi  their  fine  draughtsmanship 
and  brilliant  characterization  They  depict  tramps, 
New  York  East  Side  and  Greenwich  Village  types, 
and  amusing  phases  of  the  city's  clothing  business 

Wotan   see  WOOFN 

Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  1568-1639,  English  poet  and 
diplomat  Ho  was  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Essex 
and  latei  became  a  favorite  of  James  I,  who  knighted 
him  and  appomted»him  ambassador  to  Venice  HP 
was  provost  of  Eton  from  1624  until  his  death  His 
poetic  fame  rests  largely  on  two  poems,  "Character 
of  a  Happy  Life"  and  his  tribute  to  Elizabeth, 
queen  of  Bohemia,  beginning,  "You  meaner  beauties 
of  the  night,"  which  was  first  punted  with  music  in 
East's  Sixth  Set  of  Books  (1 624)  Wotton  also  wrote 
a  number  of  piose  tiacts  His  biogiaphy  (1651) 
was  written  by  his  fuend  Izaak  Walton  See  also 
Life  and  Letters  (ed  by  L  P  Smith,  1907) 

wound,  break  in  the  skin  or  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  body  resulting  from  external  injury. 
The  chief  tvpes  of  wounds  are  abrasions  (super- 
ficial wounds  made  by  rubbing  or  sc  raping  off  por- 
tions of  the  body  surface),  incised  wounds  (cuts 
made  with  a  sharp  object),  lacerated  wounds 
(wounds  involving  torn  or  mangled  tissues),  and 
punctures  or  penetrating  wounds  Except  for  in- 
ternal injuries  resulting  from  deep  wounds,  the 
greatest  dangers  are  excessive  bleeding  and  infec- 
tion Since  blood  vessels  are  cleanly  severed  in  in- 
cised wounds,  bleeding  is  commonly  profuse,  but 
the  danger  from  infection  is  smaller  than  in  other 
wounds  because  there  is  less  tissue  injury  and 
germs  tend  to  be  carried  out  by  tho  bleeding  Im- 
mediate treatment  by  a  physician  is  advised  in 
some  caseb  of  wounds,  these  include  extensive 
wounds,  punctured  or  lacerated  wounds,  wounds 
causing  profuse  bleeding,  mfocted  wounds,  and 
wounds  in  which  a  foreign  body  is  embedded  First- 
aid  treatment  consists  in  controlling  bleeding  and 
in  preventing  infection  If  bleeding  is  severe,  apply 
pressure  at  point  of  bleeding,  use  a  TOURNIQUET 
(for  method,  see  separate  article)  if  necessary.  If 
bleeding  is  not  severe  or  after  it  has  been  checked, 
apply  an  antiseptic  m  tho  wound  and  on  the  sur- 
rounding skm  and  cover  the  wound  with  a  sterile 
dressing,  iodine  should  not  be  covered  until  dry 
Washing  of  wounds  except  by  a  physician  may  in- 
troduce germs ,  grease  or  dirt  can  be  removed  from 
tho  surrounding  skin  with  alcohol,  working  out- 
ward from  tho  wotind  Treat  for  SHOCK  (see  sepa- 
rate article)  if  necessary  Gunshot  wounds  are  es- 
pecially liable  to  infection  from  pus-producing  bac- 
teria or  from  the  organisms  of  gas  gangrene  or  of 
tetanus  BURNS  AND  SCALDS  and  BITES  AND  STINGS 
require  special  treatment  (BCC  separate  articles) 

Wouwerman,  Philips  (f 6'llps  vou' vurman) ,  1619-68, 
Dutch  painter  of  Haarlem,  best  known  for  his 
spirited  scenes  of  battles,  encampments,  cavalry 
skirmishes,  and  hunts.  Of  these  he  painted  over 
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800.  of  varying  excellence  but  all  characterized  by 
brilliant  color,  vivacity,  and  excellent  composition. 
Figures  and  landscape  are  given  almost  equal 
prominence  and  are  skillfully  combined  He  is 
represented  in  many  important  European  galleries. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  contains  The  Halt,  His 
brothers  Pieter  Wouwerman  (1623-82)  and  Jan 
Wouwerman  (1629-06)  imitated  his  style,  Pieter 
with  considerable  success* 

Wovoka:  see  GHOST  DANCE. 

WPA:  see  WORK  PROJECTS  ADMINISTRATION. 

WPB :  see  WAR  PRODUCTION  BOARD 

Wrangel  or  Wrangell,  Baron  Ferdinand  Petrovich 
von  (both  raiig'gul,  Rus  fySrdyCnant'  p<5tr6'vlch 
v6n  vran'gll),  1794-1870,  Russian  naval  officer, 
arctic  explorer,  and  administrator  He  had  made 
several  journeys  around  the  world  before  he  com- 
manded a  Russian  naval  expedition  (1820-23) 
which  explored  the  arctic  regions  Wrangel  Island 
and  Wrangell  Island  are  both  named  for  him 
Wrangel  was  governor  (1829-34)  of  the  Russian 
colonies  in  Alaska  and  opposed  the  sale  of  that  ter- 
ritory to  the  United  States  In  1849  he  became 
vue  admiral  His  diaries  of  his  arctic  expedition 
have  been  translated  into  German  and  English 

Wrangel,  Friednch  Heinrich  Ernst,  Graf  von 
(fre'drlkh  hm'rlkh  ernst"  grdf  fan  vrang'ul),  1784- 
1877,  Prussian  held  marshal  He  fought  in  the  Na- 
poleonic Wars,  commanded  the  German  federal 
ami}  m  the  Sehleswig-Holstem  <  ampaign  of  1848, 
suppressed,  in  the  same  year,  the  revolutionists  m 
Berlin,  and  held  nominal  command  of  the  Austro- 
Pruswian  troops  in  the  war  with  Denmark  in  1864 

Wrangel,  Karl  Gustaf  (karl'  goo'staf  vran'gel), 
1013  70,  Swedish  general  and  admiral  After  dis- 
tinguishing himself  in  land  c  ampaigns  in  the  Thirty 
Years  War,  he  sue  ( eecled  to  command  of  the  fleet 
at  Fehmarn  and  defeated  (1044)  the  Danes  In 
1040  ho  became  field  marshal,  succeeded  Torstens- 
son  as  commander  in  c  hief  of  the  Swedish  army  m 
Germany,  and  overran  Bavaria  with  the  French 
general,  Turenne  Wi angel  was  created  count  of 
Salmis  and  of  Solvosborg  m  1051  He  commanded 
in  the  Polibh  wars  as  admiral  aud  general  and  suc- 
cessfully  invaded  Denmark  (lb57-58)  After  the 
peace  of  1660,  ho  was  <  overed  with  numerous 
honors  and  was  made  regent  and  tutor  of  Chailes 
XI 

Wrangel,  Baron  Piotr  Nikolayevich  (r&ng'gul,  Rus 
p\6'tur  nylkull'uvlch  vran'Kll),  1878-1928,  Rus- 
man  general  After  serving  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  and  in  the  First  World  War  he  joined  (late 
1917)  the  anti-Bolshevik  armies  in  S  Russia  After 
tho  rout,  carlv  in  1920,  of  the  DENIKIN  forees, 
W  rangel  succeeded  Dcnikin  in  command  and  soon 
whipped  the  demorali/od  remains  of  the  White 
Army  into  shape  He  was  for  a  while  successful  on 
the  Crune.tn  front,  but  the  armistice  of  the  Soviet 
gen  eminent  with  Poland  enabled  the  Communists 
to  c  onrentrate  larger  forces  against  him  Wrangel 
w  as  fore  ed  bac  k  into  the  Crimea  and  in  Nov  .  1920, 
lie  had  to  evacuate  his  forces  to  Constantinople 
The  Russian  civil  war  thus  came  to  an  end  Wran- 
gel  died  in  exile  at  Brussels 

Wrangel  Island  or  Wrangell  Island  (Imth  rang'gul, 
Kus  vrjln'gtl),  Hus  Ostrov  Viangdua,  island,  75 
nu  long  and  45  mi  wide,  off  Khabarovsk  Teiritorv, 
Russian  SFSR  (NE  Siberia),  in  tho  Chukchi  Sea 
(whu  h  fringes  the  An  tic  Oc  ean)  It  19  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  Long  Strait  Generally  bar- 
ren, frozen,  and  rocky,  it  has  a  government  arctic 
station  and  trading  post  and  is  a  breeding  ground 
lor  polar  bears,  seals,  and  other  creatuieb  of  the 
arc  tie  regions  Tho  island  was  sought  bj  Ferdinand 
von  Wrangel  during  his  arc  tic  expedition  of  1820- 
23,  he  had  heard  of  it  from  Siberian  natives,  but  he 
did  not  succeed  in  finding  it  It  was  finally  dis- 
covered (1807)  by  Thomas  Long,  captain  of  an 
American  whaling  ship,  who  named  it  foi  Wrangel, 
later,  George  W  Do  Long,  in  his  ill-fated  expedi- 
tion of  1879-81,  discovered  that  it  was  an  island 
and  not  a  part  of  the  mainland,  as  at  first  believed 
In  1911  a  group  of  Russians  made  a  landing  on  the 
island,  and  in  1921  Vilhjalrnur  Stefansson  sent  a 
small  party  to  Wrangel  with  a  view  to  claiming  it 
for  Great  Bi  itam  His  Adventure  of  WranQel  Island 
(1925),  written  with  J  I  Knight,  relates  the  story 
of  the  attempted  settlement  In  1924  the  Russian 
government  notified  other  governments  of  its  in- 
tention to  protect  its  claim  to  the  island,  and  in 
1920  it  established  the  first  permanent  colony  there 
The  Russian  freighter  Chelyuskin,  trying  to  dis- 
cover  (1933)  whether  an  ordinary  cargo  ship  could 
navigate  the  Northeast  Passage,  was  crushed  in  the 
ic  e  off  Wrangel  Island  Marooned  on  the  island, 
the  part}  was  later  rescued,  man}  by  airplane  The 
\  oyage  of  the  Chelyuskin  (Eng  tr  ,  1935),  written 
1)N  members  of  the  expedition  and  by  the  aviators 
who  came  to  their  aid,  recounts  the  experience 

Wrangell,  Baron  Ferdinand  Petrovich  von:  see 
WRANGB.L,  BARON  FERDINAND  PLTROVKH  VON 

Wrangell  Island  (rang'gul),  30  mi  long  and  5  to  14  • 
nu.  wide,  off  SL  Alaska,  in  the  Alexander  Archi- 
pelago, south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Stikine  i  iver  It 
was  occupied  in  1834  by  Russians,  who  named  it 
for  Baron  Ferdinand  von  Wrangel  The  town  of 
Wrangell  (pop  1,162),  on  the  northern  coast,  grew 
out  of  a  fort  built  to  prevent  encroachment  by  the 
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Hudson's  Bay  Company  traders.  From  1867  to 
1877  it  was  a  U.S.  military  post,  and  later  it  be- 
came an  outfitting  point  for  hunters  and  explorers 
as  well  as  for  miners  using  the  Stikine  river  route  to 
the  Yukon.  Lumbering,  fishing,  and  fur  farming 
are  carried  on  in  the  area  Wrangell  Institute,  a 
Federal  vocational  school  for  natives,  is  near  by. 
Wrangell  Island,  Siberia  see  WRANCIEL  ISLAND 
Wrangell  Mountains,  S  Alaska,  extending  c.100  mi 
8E  from  the  Copper  river  to  the  Yukon  border, 


where  they  meet  the  St.  Khas  Mts  The  highest 
peaks  include  Mt.  Sanford  (10,208  ft  ),  Mt  Black- 
burn (16,140  ft  ),  and  Mt.  Wrangell  (14,005  ft  ). 


,  ,  .  , 

Wrath,  Cape,  northwestern  extremity  of  Scotland, 
with  lofty  <  liff  s  It  has  a  lighthouse 

Wray,  John*  see  RAY,  JOHN. 

Wray  (ra),  town  (pop  2,061),  co  seat  of  Yuma  co  , 
NE  Colo  ,  near  the  Nebr  line,  in  a  farm  area,  me. 
1906  Near  by  is  Beecher  Island  battleground  with 
a  memorial  to  a  battle  with  Indians  in  1808 

wreck,  in  law,  goods  washed  ashore  as  distinguished 
from  goods  lost  at  sea,  i  e  ,  »LOTSAM,  JETHAM,  AND 
L.IOAN  In  England  the  king  had  title  to  wroc  k  sub- 
ject to  a  claim  of  the  owner  of  the  goods  advanced 
within  a  year  and  a  day  The  English  law  limited 
wreck  to  goods  washed  up  on  the  seashore  or  on  the 
shores  of  tidal  rivers  In  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, the  term  is  also  applied  to  goods  washed  up 
on  the  shores  of  inland  lakes  and  of  rivers  Ameri- 
can law  respecting  tho  title  to  wreck  vanes  Sub- 
ject always  to  a  prompt  c  laim  of  the  owner,  title  is 
variously  in  the  holder  of  the  land  on  which  the 
goods  come  to  rest,  in  the  state,  or  in  the  finder 
Sec  SAIVAC.K  and  HHIPWH^CK 

Wrede,  Karl  Phihpp  von  (karl'  fc'llp  fun  vra'du), 
1707-1838,  Bavarian  general  He  became  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Bavarian  aimy  in  1S05,  co- 
operated with  the  I<  rench  against  Austria,  occ  upied 
Innsbruck,  and  contributed  to  Napoleon's  victor} 
at  Wagram  (1809)  Just  before  the  battle  of 
Leipzig  (181J)  he  negotiated  the  Treat*  of  Ried 
between  Austria  and  Bavaria  and  fought  with  the 
Allies  against  Napoleon  Created  prmc  e  and  held 
marshal  in  1814,  Wrede  represented  his  country  at 
tho  Congress  of  Vienna 

Wrekin,  the  (re'km),  solitary  volcanic  lull,  1,335  ft 
high,  Shropshire,  England 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  1032  1723,  Enghbh  archi- 
tect He  was  professor  of  astronomy  at  Gresham 
College,  London,  from  1057  to  1001,  when  he  be- 
came Savihan  professoi  of  astronomy  at  Oxford 
Though  now  known  chiefiv  as  an  architect,  \\reri 
was  a  celebrated  mathematician  in  hih  time  In 
1005  ho  spent  hix  months  in  Pans  btuching  archi- 
tecture After  the  great  hre  of  1000  fie  prepared  a 
masterly  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  London, 
never  executed  He  designed,  however,  many  new 
buildings,  the  greatest  being  SAINT  PALI'S  CATH- 
EDRAL frrom  1070  to  1711  he  executed  52  London 
churches,  most  of  whic  h  still  stand,  notable  for 
their  varied  and  original  designs  and  for  their  fine 
spires  Thev  include  St  Stephen,  \\albrook,  St 
Maitin,  Ludgate,  St  Bride,  1'leet  Street,  and  St 
Mar}-le-Bow,  the  latter  containing  the  tjpe  of 
spire  m  receding  stages  generally  associated  with 
Wren's  name  Among  Ins  numerous  secular  works 
are  the  Sheldoman  Theatre  and  Queen's  College 
library,  both  at  Oxford,  the  library  of  Tnnit}  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  Umv  ,  the  garden  facade  of  Hamp- 
ton Court  Palace,  Chelsea  Hospital,  portions  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  and  the  buildings  of  the  Tem- 
ple, London  Wren  also  built  residences  in  London 
and  in  the  countr}  ,  and  these,  as  well  as  Ins  public 
works,  received  the  stamp  of  his  distinguished  style 
All  of  his  buildings  exlubit  eloganc  e,  vigor,  original- 
ity, and  dignity  In  1073  Wren  was  knighted  He 
was  buried  in  the  cr}pt  of  St  Paul's,  where,  in 
1923,  a  memorial  service  was  held  on  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  his  death  See  studies  by  Archibald 
Malloch  (1923),  Cecil  Witaker-Wilson  (1932),  and 
Geoffrey  Webb  (1937) 

wren,  small  bird  of  both  hemispheres  but  most 
numerous  in  the  tropical  regions  of  America  The 
plumage  is  usviall}  brown  or  reddish  above  and 
white,  gray,  or  buff,  often  streaked,  below  The  bill 
18  rather  long,  and  the  tail  is  usually  upturned 
Wrens  are  valuable  insect  destrojere  Among  the 
fine  singers  are  the  can}  on,  the  Carolina,  and 
the  winter  wrens  The  eastern  and  western  house 
wrens  often  nest  in  boxes  built  for  them  and  in 
crannies  about  dwellings  North  America  also 
has  the  cactus,  the  rock,  and  the  marsh  wrens 
The  common  Em  opean  wren  is  a  winter  wren 

Wrens  (rfinz),  town  (pop  1,192),  E  Ga  ,  SW  of 
Augusta,  founded  1884  with  tho  railroad's  coming 
It  is  a  trade  and  processing  center  in  a  farm  area 

Wrentham  (ren'thum),  town  (pop  4,674),  SE  Mass  , 
SW  of  Boston,  settled  1069,  me  1073  Metal  prod- 
ucts are  made  here  The  former  home  of  Helen 
Keller  and  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  was  made  a  rest 
home  for  workers  There  is  a  state  school  for 
mentally  handicapped  children 

wrestling,  sporting  contest  between  two  unarmed 
men,  depending  on  grappling  and  gaining  body 
grips  in  order  to  secure  a  fall,  i  e  ,  pinning  the  op- 
ponent's shoulders  to  the  floor  Wiesthng  was 
probably  known  to  prehistoric  man  and  was  a  pop- 
ular and  honored  sport  among  several  ancient  peo- 
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pies,  especially  among  the  Greeks.  The  pancra- 
tium—involving wrestling  and  boxing — became 
part  of  the  Olympic  games  in  648  B  C.  The  Ro- 
mans changed  in  some  ways  the  rough-and-tum- 
ble Greek  style,  thus  originating  Greco-Roman 
wrestling  Wrestling  tournaments  were  frequently 
conducted  in  medieval  Europe,  and  today  Greco- 
Roman  wrestling — which  does  not  include  tack- 
ling, tripping,  or  leg  holds  and  consists  chiefly  of 
ground  wrestling—is  still  the  most  popular  form  on 
the  European  continent  and  in  Latin  America. 
Grec  o-Roman  wrestling  also  gained  headway  in 
England  and  was  introduced  early  in  the  United 
States  In  tho  in  id- 19th  cent  a  form  of  wrestling 
which  combined  upright  and  ground  action  took 
root  on  the  American  frontier  Tackling,  tripping, 
leg  holds  and  various  other  rough  features  were  al- 
lowed, and  this  form  came  to  be  known  as  catch-as- 
catch-can  wrestling  It  rapidly  displaced  Greco- 
Roman  wrestling  in  the  United  States  and  also  be- 
came popular  in  England  After  the  First  World 
War  professional  wrestling  contests  in  the  United 
States  deteriorated  and  became  "exhibitions." 
i  e  ,  promoters  presented  the  public  with  "fixed" 
bouts  and  histrionic  performances  Feigned  com- 
petition and  rude  antics  have  replaced  skill  and 
sportsmanship  However,  amateur  wrestling, 
undei  the  guidance  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union, 
has  maintained  excellent  standards  in  the  United 
States  It  has  become  a  major  sport  in  man} 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  throughout  the 
country  and  includes  both  Greco-Roman  and 
catc  h-as-eatc  h-can  contests  Amateur  wrestling  is 
conducted  on  a  stuffed  mat  (24  ft  square,  3  in 
thick),  which  is  covered  with  soft  material  and  is 
surrounded  by  auxiliary  mats  Contestants  are 
classified  at  cording  to  weight  and  three  periods  of  3 
mm  each  usually  comprise  a  match — which  is  be- 
gun with  the  wrestlers  on  their  feet  A  fall  ends  the 
match,  and  should  tho  match  bo  complete  without 
anyone's  shoulders  being  pinned,  then  the  referee 
decides  on  points  Wrestling  matches  were  intro- 
duced into  the  modern  01}  mpic  games  in  1904  See 
J  C  Me>eis.  Urea  fang  (1931),  H  A  Stone, 
Wrestling,  1  tUercollegiate  and  Olympic  (1939),  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Association,  Official  NCAA 
WrestliJtg  Guide,  1050  (1949) 

Wrezham  (re'k'sum),  municipal  borough  (1931  pop. 
18,509,  1943  estimated  pop  25,740),  Denbighshire, 
Wales,  SW  of  Chester  It  is  a  livestock  market 
in  a  f aiming,  manufacturing,  and  coal-mining  dis- 
trict It  is  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishopric 
of  Mcnovid,  which  includes  all  of  Wales  except 
Glamorganslnie  St  Giles's  Church  was  rebuilt  in 
1472  after  a  fiie,  and  the  present  structure  dates 
mostly  from  the  10th  cent  Bishop  Heber  wrote 
From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains  in  the  vicarage 
Elihu  Yale  is  buried  in  the  churchyard 

Wnght,  Sir  Almroth  Edward,  1861-1947,  British 
pathologist  He  was  professor  of  pathology  at  the 
Aimy  Medical  School,  Netley  (1892-1902),  and 
professor  of  experimental  pathology,  Umv  of  Lon- 
don, and  principal  of  the  Institute  of  Pathology 
and  Research,  St  Mary's  Hospital,  London  (1902- 
40)  In  1900  he  was  knighted  An  authority  on 
vaccine  therapy,  he  developed  a  system  of  anti- 
typhoid inoculation  and  a  method  of  measuring 
Brotoctive  substances  m  human  blood  (opsumns) 
is  works  include  Pathology  ami  Treatment  of  War 
Wounds  (1942),  Researches  in  Clinical  Physiology 
(1943),  and  Studies  on  Immunisation  (2  vols  , 
1943-44) 

Wnght,  Carroll  Davidson,  1840-1909,  American 
statistician,  b  Dunbarton,  N  H  His  varied  ex- 
perience included  a  term  (1872-73)  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts senate  As  U  S  commissioner  of  labor  he 
organized  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  stim- 
ulated objective  research  on  labor  problems  From 
1902  until  hia  death  he  was  president  of  Clark  Col- 
lego  at  Worcester,  Mass  His  books  include  The 
Industrial  Evolution  of  the  United  States  (1887)  and 
Battles  of  Labor  (1906) 

Wright,  Elizur  (IH'iur),  1804-85,  American  actuary 
and  antislaver}  leader,  b  near  Canaan,  Conn  , 
giad  Yale,  1826  He  taught  (1829-33)  mathe- 
matics at  Western  Reserve  College  In  183J  ho  be- 
came corresponding  secretary  of  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  a  post  he  left  (1839)  to  as- 
sume editorship  of  the  Massachusetts  Abolitionist 
While  editing  (1846-52)  the  Boston  Weekly  Chron- 
otype  he  became  interested  in  life-insurance  reform 
and  began  lobbying  in  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture Through  his  work  an  act  was  passed  (1858) 
compelling  insurance  companies  to  hold  reserve 
funds  to  be  applied  against  pohc  les  Two  later  rul- 
ings— the  nonforfeiture  law  of  1861  forbidding  a 
company  to  appropriate  the  reserve  funds  and  the 
legislation  (1880)  that  requires  c  ompames  to  pay  m 
cash  the  value  of  lapsed  policies — were  also  directly 
due  to  Wright  He  served  (1858-06)  as  state  super- 
visor for  insurance  legislation  before  taking  posi- 
tions as  a  piivate  actuary  His  vigorous  campaign- 
ing in  this  held  as  well  as  his  development  of  actu- 
arial tabulations  earned  him  the  title  of  "father  of 
life  insurance  "  See  biogiaphy  by  P.  G  Wright 


and  E   Q   Wright , ^1937)  _ 
Wright,  Fr« 


„_.,  Frances,  1795-1852,  British-American  re- 
former, later  Mme  Darusmont,  b.  Scotland    As  a 
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girl  she  became  a  freethinker  and  political  liberal 
She  looked  to  America  as  a  haven  of  freedom  and 
m  1818,  with  her  young  sister,  set  out  for  the  United 
States  Her  tragedy,  Attorf,  was  successfully  pre- 
sented in  New  York  m  1819  An  enthusiastic 
account  of  her  travels,  Views  of  Society  and  Man- 
ners in  America  (1821),  brought  her  the  friendship 
of  Jeremy  Bontham  and  General  Lafayette  In 
1824  she  made  her  second  trip  to  America,  m  the 
course  of  which  she  visited  the  communistic  Rap- 
pite  colonies  at  Economy  and  Harmony  and  Robert 
Owen's  settlement  at  Now  Harmony.  The  influ- 
ence of  those,  combined  with  her  plan  for  gradual 
emancipation  of  slaves  through  purchase  and  col- 
onization, resulted  in  her  idea  for  the  founding  of 
NABHOBA,  a  colony  near  Memphis,  Tenn  After  the 
failure  of  Nashoba,  she  devoted  herself  completely 
to  her  activities  as  a  lecturer  and  as  editor,  with 
Robert  Dale  OWKN  and  others,  of  the  Free  En- 
quirer She  advocated  universal  educ  ation,  equal- 
ity of  women,  religious  freedom,  abolition,  and 
workers'  rights  In  1831  she  marned  William 
Phiquepal  Darusmont  (or  D'Arusmont),  but  the 
marriage  was  dissolved  in  1835  Mme  Danismont's 
last  years  weie  spent  in  Cincinnati  Bee  biog- 
raphies by  W  R  Waterman  (1924)  and  A  J  G 
Perkins  and  Theresa  Wolfson  (1939) 

Wright,  Prtnk  Lloyd,  1S69-,  Ameruan  architect, 
b  Riehland  Centei,  Wis  After  studying  civil  en- 
gineering at  the  Umv  of  Wisconsin,  he  worked 
seven  \ears  in  the  office  of  Denkmar  Adlor  and 
Louis  fl  Sullivan  in  Chicago  Wright's  first  inde- 
pendent commission  was  the  Winslow  residence 
(1893)  Establishing  himself  in  Oak  Park,  111  ,  he 
built  there  a  series  of  residences  with  low  horizontal 
proportions  and  strongl>  projecting  eaves  which  ex- 
hibited a  distinct  c harac  ter ,  it  was  termed  his  prai- 
rie style  Prom  the  beginning  ho  practiced  radical 
innovation  both  as  to  structure  and  aesthetics  and 
manv  of  these  methods  have  since  become  inter- 
nationallv  current  At  a  time  when  poured  rein- 
forced concrete  and  steel  cantilevers  were  generally 
confined  to  oommerc  lal  striu  tares,  Wnght  did  pio- 
neer woik  in  integrating  mac  hine  methods  and  ma- 
terials into  a  true  arc  hitec  tural  expresHion  He  was 
the  first  to  produce  open  planning  in  houses,  in  a 
break  from  the  traditional  closed  volume,  and  to 
achieve  a  three-dimensional  form  bv  the  use  of 
walls  and  roofs  as  more  enclosing  planes  For  the 
Millard  house  (1023)  at  Pasadena,  Calif  ,  he  worked 
out  a  new  method,  known  as  textile-block  slab  con- 
struction, consisting  of  double  walls  of  precast  con- 
<rete  blocks  tied  together  with  steel  reinforcing 
rods  set  into  both  the  vertical  arid  the  horizontal 
joints  The  Larkin  Soap  Factory  (1903),  Buffalo, 
N  Y  ,  and  Oak  Park  Umtv  Temple  (1904),  neai 
Chicago,  were  early  monumental  works  which  ex- 
erted wide  influenc  e  \mong  other  notable  works 
are  the  Imperial  Hotel  (1910-20),  Tokyo,  Japan, 
which  withstood  the  effects  of  the  1923  earth- 
quake, Midway  Gardens  (1913),  Chicago,  \\illets 
house  (1903).  Highland  Park,  111  ,  Coonley  house 
(1908)  in  Illinois,  and  Wright's  own  residence  "Ta- 
hesm"  (1911)  at  Spring  Green,  Wis  Among  his 
later  projects  are  tho  Johnson  factory  and  resi- 
dence, Racine.  Wis  ,  "Falhngwater  house,"  Beat 
Run,  Pa  ,  and  "Tahesm  West,"  near  Phoenix, 
\ri»  Wright's  architectural  philosophy  has  been 
expressed  by  him  in  lectures  and  in  writings,  in- 
cluding easavs  published  in  tho  Architectural  Rec- 
ord and  collected  as  On  Architecture  (1941),  When 
Democracy  BmUls  (1945),  and  Genius  aiui  the  Mo- 
bocracy  (1949),  an  evaluation  of  the  work  of  Sulli- 
van His  influence  was  felt  in  Europe,  the  archi- 
tecture of  Holland  having  been  particularly  af- 
fected bv  it  Volumes  illustrative  of  his  work  were 
Sibhshed  there,  as  well  at?  in  b  ranee  and  Germany 
e  received  (1948)  the  gold  medal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Arc  hitects  See  his  autobiography 
(1932,  rev  ed  ,  1943) 

Wright,  Henry,  1878?-1936,  American  architect  and 
community  planner,  b  Lawrence,  Kansas,  studied 
architecture  at  the  Umv  of  Pennsylvania  He  was 
widely  recognized  as  a  leader  in  the  movement  for 
better  site  planning  and  housing  and  for  the  build- 
ing of  better  communities  Hit)  early  professional 
years  were  spent  m  Kansas  City,  Mo  ,  and  in  St. 
Louis,  where  he  had  a  part  in  the  landscaping  for 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  (1904)  and 
helped  orgam/e  (1909-10)  the  St  Louis  City  Plan 
Association  He  served  (1918)  as  town  planner  for 
the  Housing  Division  of  the  U  S  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  Among  the  housing  projects  which 
he  helped  design  were  Sunnv  side,  L  I  ,  and  Rod- 
burn,  N  J  He  was  consultant  to  the  New  York 
state  commission  of  housing  and  regional  planning 
His  Rehousing  Urban  America  (1935)  is  an  out- 
standing technical  work 

Wright,  Horatio  Gotnrerneur,  1820-99,  Union  gen- 
eral m  the  Civil  War,  b  Clinton,  Conn  ,  grad  West 
Point,  1841  Chief  engineer  of  Gen.  Samuel  P 
Heintzelman'a  division  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run  and  of  the  Port  Royal  (S  C  )  expedition,  he 
was  made  (Sept  ,  1861)  a  brigadier  general  of  volun- 
teers Wright  led  the  expedition  which  captured 
Jacksonville  and  other  Florida  coastal  towns  in 
1862  and  then  commanded  the  Dept  of  the  Ohio. 
In  May,  1863,  he  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
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as  a  divisional  commander  in  the  6th  Corps.  In  the 
WILDERNESS  CAMPAIGN  he  succeeded  to  command 
of  the  corps  when  Gen  John  SKDQWICK  was  killed 
(May,  1864)  at  Spoteylvania  Courthouse  and  was 
promoted  major  general  of  volunteers  after  the 
fighting  at  the  Bloody  Angle  The  6th  Corps  was 
rushed  to  defend  Washington  from  the  attack  of 
Confederate  Gon  Jubal  A  EARLY  m  July  and  later 
fought  under  Gen  Philip  H  Sheridan  m  the  Shen- 
andoah  Valley  At  Petersburg  in  April,  1865, 
Wright's  men  were  the  first  to  break  through  the 
Confederate  lines  He  was  promoted  (1879)  briga- 
dier general  and  chief  of  engineers  in  the  regular 
army  and  was  retired  in  1884 

Wright,  Joseph,  1855-1930,  English  philologist  He 
taught  at  Oxford  and  m  1901  succeeded  Max 
Mtiller  as  professor  of  comparative  philology  there 
His  greatest  work  was  his  English  Dialect  Dictionary 
(6  vols  ,  1898-1905),  but  he  also  worked  m  many 
other  fields  and  wrote  comparative  grammars  of 
Old  English,  Gothic,  Greek,  Middle  English,  and 
modern  English  See  biography  by  E  M  Wright 
(2  vols  ,  1932,  abridged  ed  ,  1934) 

Wright,  Luke  Edward,  1846-1922,  American  public 
official,  b  Giles  co  ,  Tenn  He  studied  law  at  tho 
Umv  of  Mississippi,  practiced  m  Memphis,  Tenn  , 
and  served  (1880-88)  as  attorney  general  of  Ten- 
nessee He  quit  the  Democratic  party  in  1896 
Appointed  (1900)  a  member  of  the  Philippine 
Commission,  he  became  civil  goveinor  (1904)  and 
governor  general  (1904)  of  tho  Phdippme  Islands 
He  later  was  ambassador  to  Japan  (1906-7)  and 
Secretary  of  War  (1908-9)  under  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt 

Wright,  Orville,  1871-1948,  and  Wilbur  Wright, 
1867-1912,  Ameruan  airplane  inventors,  brotheis 
Orville  was  born  in  Davton,  Ohio,  and  Wilbur  near 
Now  Castle,  Ind  Their  interest  in  aviation  aroused 
in  the  1890s  by  Otto  Lihenthal's  glider  nights,  they 
studied  many  woiks  on  aviation  Both  excellent 
mechanics,  they  used  the  facilities  of  the  bicycle 
repair  shop  and  factory  which  they  operated  (1892- 
1904)  at  Dayton  Ohio,  for  the  construe  tmn  of  their 
early  ain  raft  With  the  encouragement  and  advice 
of  Octave  CHANIITL  they  made  improvements  in 
the  QLIDFR,  testing  their  mac  bines  annually  (1900- 
1902)  nt  Kitty  Hawk,  N  C  ,  the  pla<  e  selec  ted  on 
the  advice  of  the  U  S  Weather  Bureau  During 
this  period  thov  made  valuable  tables  of  wind  pres- 
sure and  drift  Oiville  designed  an  engine  whit  h 
they  constructed  and  attached  to  their  improved 
glider  On  Dec  17,  1903,  they  made  at  Kitty 
Hawk  the  first  controlled  and  sustained  flights  m  a 
power-driven  AIRPLANE  Of  thoir  four  flights  on 
that  day,  the  first,  made  bv  Orville,  lasted  12  sec  , 
and  the  fourth,  by  Wilbur,  covered  852  ft  in  59  sec 
The  brothers  continued  their  experiments  at  Dav- 
ton  and  built  several  biplanes  Record-breaking 
flights  in  1908  by  Orville  in  the  United  States  and 
by  Wilbur  in  France  brought  them  world-wide 
fame  In  1909  the  U  S  government  accepted  the 
Wright  mac  lime  for  army  use,  and  th©  brothers 
established  the  Wright  Company,  with  Wilbur  as 
president,  for  the  manufacture  of  airplanes  After 
Wilbur  Wright's  death,  Orville  succeeded  him  as 
president  of  the  company,  but  in  1015  ho  sold  his 
interest  in  order  to  devote  his  tune  to  resean  h  and 
consulting  work  Because  of  a  controversy  ovei 
the  Smithsonian  Institution's  labeling  of  S  P 
Langlev's  1903  plane,  Orville  sent  (1928)  the  hist 
Wright  plane  to  South  Kensington  Museum,  Lon- 
don, to  which  he  bequeathed  tho  plane  However, 
six  years  later  he  requested  the  return  of  the  ma- 
chine to  tho  United  States  Tho  airplane  was  re- 
turned in  1948  and  is  exhibited  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  The  house  where  Orville  was  bot  n  and 
the  biev  de-shop  laboratory  were  moved  to  Green- 
field Village,  established  by  Henrv  Ford  See  E  E 
Freudenthal,  Flight  into  Hutory  (1949) 

Wright,  Patience  Lovell,  1725-86,  American  sculp- 
tor, b  Bordentown,  N  J  Her  portraits,  modeled 
m  wax,  were  the  earliest  recorded  attempts  at 
sculptural  expression  in  the  American  colonies 
They  were  highly  praised  there  and  in  England, 
where  she  lived  after  1772  and  where  she  modeled 
likenesses  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  other  notables 
It  is  said  that  in  the  Revolution  she  rendered  ser- 
vice to  the  Americans  by  reporting  British  plans 
and  prepaiations  Her  full-length  likeness  of 
William  Pitt  was  placed  in  a  glass  case  in  West- 
minster Abbey  One  of  her  daughters  married  the 
painter,  John  Hoppner  Her  son,  Joseph  Wright. 
1756-93,  American  portrait  painter,  first  worked 
m  London,  where  he  had  been  taken  as  a  child 
There  he  painted  the  prince  of  Wales  (later  George 
IV)  Before  returning  to  America  he  worked  m 
Paris,  befriended  by  Jb  ranklm,  whose  letters  of  in- 
troduction gave  him  a  propitious  start  in  his  native 
land  Among  his  sitters  were  General  and  Mrs. 
Washington,  John  Jay  (N  Y.  Historical  Society); 
and  President  Madison  In  1792  he  waa  made  die- 
smker  at  the  U  S  Mint,  Philadelphia 

Wnght,  Richard,  1908-,  American  Negro  author, 
born  on  a  Mississippi  plantation  After  a  difficult 
and  underprivileged  childhood,  he  managed  to  get 
work  with  the  Federal  Writers'  Project  m  Chicago 
in  1936  and  later  in  New  York.  He  has  written 
powerfully  of  the  Negro  struggling  in  a  hostile 
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environment  in  Uncle  Tom1.  Children  (1939),  four 
stories;  m  Native  Son  (1940),  a  novel  successfully 
dramatized  m  1041 ,  and  Black  Boy:  a  Record  of 
Childhood  and  Youth  (1045),  an  autobiography. 

Wright,  Russet,  1906-,  American  industrial  designer, 
b  Lebanon,  Ohio,  notable  for  his  introduction  of 
modern  functional  forms  in  furniture  and  ceramics 
He  was  largely  responsible  for  the  popularity  of 
light-colored  or  bleached  wood  m  furniture  and  of 
aluminum  as  a  decorative  material  Hia  simple, 
stuidy  forms  of  china  wore  widely  used  and  imi- 
tated 

Wnght,  Silas,  1795-1847,  American  statesman,  b 
Amherst,  Mass  .  grad  Middlebury  (Vt )  College, 
1815  He  was  admitted  (1819)  to  the  bar  and  be- 
gan practicing  law  at  Canton,  N  Y  In  the  1820s 
he  put  up  much  opposition  to  the  faction  headed  bv 
De  Witt  Clinton  and  soon  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ers ot  the  ALBANY  REOENCY  Having  served  (1824- 
27)  in  the  state  senate,  he  becamo  (1827)  a  member 
of  the  U  S  House  of  Representatives  and  was 
(1829-33)  comptroller  of  New  York  state  In  the 
U  S  Senate  (1833-44),  Wright  consistently  sup- 
ported President  Andrew  Jackson,  voted  for  tho 
annexation  of  Texas,  upheld  the  subtreasury  sys- 
tem, and  strongly  opposed  slavery  In  1844  he  de- 
foated  Millard  FILLMORK  for  governor  of  New  York 
in  a  close  contest  Wright  vetoed  a  canal  improve- 
ment bill,  opposed  calling  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1846,  and  used  the  militia  in  tho  antirent 
riots  See  biographies  by  J  D  Hammond  (1848), 
J  S  Jenkins  (1849),  and  R  H  Gillet  (1874) 

Wright,  Thomas,  1810-77,  English  antiquary  He 
wrote  numerous  monographs  on  historical  and  lit- 
erary subjects  and  edited  an  immense  volume  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  medieval  litoratme  foi  vanous 
rich  patrons  and  learned  societies  He  edited  many 
manuscripts  with  Halliwell-Philhpps  Wright's 
work  was  carelessly  done  and  has  gioss  ertors,  but 
he  was  a  pioneor  in  his  field 

Wright,  Wilbur   see  WHIUHT,  ORVILM 

Wright,  Willard  Huntmgton,  pseud  S  S  Van  Dme, 
1888-1939,  Amour  an  art  critic  and  myntei  v-story 
wntei,  h  Charlottesville,  Va  lie  attended  St 
Vincent  and  Pomona  colleges  m  California,  took 
post-graduato  <  ourses  at  Harvard,  and  studied  art 
in  Paris  and  Munich  From  1«)()7  he  wau  literary 
critic,  first  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  later  for 
Town  Topics,  he  edited  (1912-14)  the  Smart  /SW 
Before  1923,  when  he  had  a  severe  bieakdown,  he 
wrote  nine  books,  c  hieflv  of  art  critic  ism,  including 
Modern  Painting  (1915),  The  Creative  »'?//  (1916), 
and  The  Future  of  Painting  (1923)  After  his  re- 
covery ho  began  writing  detective  stones  under  his 
psoudony  m  Thev  were  immensely  sue  cessful  both 
as  books  and  as  moving  pictures  His  erudite  de- 
tective, Philo  Vance,  resembled  Wnght  himself 
The  host  of  these  include  The  Benson  \fuidu  Ca«< 
(1926),  The  Canary  Minder  Case  (1927),  and  The 
Bishop  Murder  Case  (1929) 

Wrightstown,  borough  (pop  241),  central  N  J  ,  SU 
of  Trenton  Fort  Dix,  U  S  army  post,  is  here 

Wrightsville  1  City  (pop  l,7hO),  co  soatof  Johnson 
co  ,  E  central  Ga  ,  KSE  of  Macon,  in  the  coastal 
plain,  me  1866  8  Borough  (pop  2,120),  SE  Pa  ,  on 
the  Susquehanna  below  Hanihbuig  and  opposite 
Columbia,  settled  1730,  laid  out  1811,  me  1844 
Dolomite  used  as  building  stone  is  quarried  here 

Wnothesley,  Henry  see  SOUTHAMPTON,  HENKY 
WRIOTHFHI  KY,  3o  EARL  01- 

Wnothesley,  Thomas  see  SOUTH  A.MPION,  THOMAH 
WRIOTH&SI  tY,  IST  EAKI,  OF,  and  SOUTHAMPTON, 
THOM\S  WRIOTHESTKY,  4TH  &AKI,  OF 

writ,  m  law,  order  issued  in  the  name  of  tho  sover- 
eign or  the  state  in  c  onnec  turn  with  a  judicial  or  an 
administrative  proceeding  Usually  the  writ  re- 
quires the  person  to  whom  the  command  is  issued 
to  report  at  a  fixed  tune  (the  return  dav)  with  proof 
of  compliance  or  a  justification  of  disobedience 
Apparently  the  ex(  hequer  was  tho  first  royal  office 
in  England  to  issue  writs  in  transacting  its  busi- 
ness The  common  law  c  ourts,  whu  h  administered 
justice  for  the  king,  found  their  re  quired  authoriza- 
tion to  take  a  case  m  the  original  writ  issued  out  of 
the  chancery  The  original  writ  (or  original  process) 
was  essentially  an  order  to  the  defendant  to  satisfy 
the  plaintiff's  demand  ot  stand  trial  Orders  issued 
in  the  course  of  the  ti  lal  (e  g  ,  to  produce  a  witness) 
were  writs  of  mesne  (middle)  process  At  the  end 
of  the  case  the  successful  plaintiff  would  be  awarded 
a  writ  of  exec  ution  (a  type  of  final  process)  to  carry 
the  judgment  into  effect  The  original  writs  were 
always  extremely  limited  in  number  The  Statute 
of  Westminster  (1286),  which  permitted  the  chan- 
cery to  vary  the  terms  of  the  existent  writs  slightly 
but  forbade  the  issuance  of  new  writs,  in  time 
worked  great  hardships  However,  the  principle 
"no  writ,  no  right"  was  at  least  partially  overcome 
by  the  development  of  EQUITY  as  a  separate  system 
of  justice  By  the  18th  cent  the  use  of  original 
writs  fell  into  disuse  and  casea  were  initiated  by 
service  of  a  summons  Several  of  the  prerogative 
writs  (writs  issued  as  a  matter  of  sovereign  right) 
still  survive,  notably  HABEAS  CORPUS  and  MANDA- 
MUS. The  term  writ  usually  is  not  applied  to  other 
types  of  compulsory  process  in  current  use 

writer's  cramp  occurs  in  many  professions  in  which 
repeated  skilled  movements  of  hands  or  feet  are  in* 
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volved  There  is  no  actual  abnormality  in  the 
muscles  It  is  a  neurotic  symptom  due  to  fatigue 
of  the  nervous  system. 

writing,  visual  recording  of  LANGUAGE  The  norm 
of  writing  is  phonemic;  i.e  ,  it  attempts  to  symbolise 
all  significant  sound*  of  the  language  and  no  others 
(see  PHONETICS).  When  the  goal  is  established  as 
one  letter  for  one  phoneme  (and  vice  versa),  the 
result  is  a  complete  ALPHABET  Few  alphabets  at- 
tain this  phonemic  ideal,  but  some  ancient  ones 
(e.g  ,  Sanskrit)  and  some  modern  new  ones  (e  g  , 
the  Cherokee  syllabary)  have  been  very  sue  cessful. 
The  contemporary  important  writing  not  of  alpha- 
betic type  IB  that  m  Chinese  characters,  m  which 
thousands  of  symbols  are  used,  each  representing  a 
theoretical  syllabic  unit  The  system  is  so  distant 
from  the  language  that  the  same  characters  are 
used  m  writing  mutually  unintelligible  dialects  An 
analogous  use  of  characters  is  the  Arabic  numerals, 
the  symbols  of  different  words  in  different  lan- 
guages (see  NUMBER).  In  some  languages,  as  Eng- 
lish and  French,  the  modern  freezing  of  spelling  has 
removed  tho  writing  more  and  more  from  the  lan- 
guage and  has  produced  unusual  effects,  such  as 
the  teaching  of  spelling  for  years  in  school  and  the 
growth  of  fallac  les  like  the  "silent"  letter  (a  letter  is 
really  either  the  symbol  of  a  sound  or  it  is  unneces- 
sary) and  the  "long"  as  opposed  to  the  "short" 
vowel  in  English  (a  is  a  diphthong  of  6  and  y  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  a)  An  analogous  fallacy 
teaches  that  Chinese  is  a  monosyllabic  language 
Writing  was  invented  independently  in  Egypt  (see 
HIEROGLYPHIC),  Mesopotamia  (see  CUNEIFORM), 
China,  and  among  the  MAYA  m  Central  America 
There  are  a  few  doubtful  cases,  as  at  Easter  Island 
Ancient  writing  is  best  known  from  inscriptions, 
but  the  use  of  perishable  materials,  mainly  palm 
leaf,  papyrus,  and  paper,  began  in  ancient  times 

See  ACCENT,  HANDWRITING,  INSCRIPTION,  LFTTER- 

INQ.  See  The  Story  of  Writing  (pub  by  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education,  1932),  Edward  John- 
ston, Writing  <fc  Illuminating  tk  Lettering  (revised 
printing,  1945) 

Wroclaw,  Lower  Silesia  see  BRKSLAU 

Wrong,  George  MacKinnon,  1860-1948,  Canadian 
historian  He  was  professor  of  history  at  the  Umv 
of  Toronto  from  1894  until  his  retirement  in  1927 
He  was  the  author  of  many  works  on  early  colonial 
American  and  Canadian  history,  these  include  The 
Fall  of  Canada  (1914),  The  Conquest  of  New  France 
(1918),  Washington,  and  Hi*  Comrades  in  Arms 
(1921),  The  Rise  and  Full  of  New  France  (1928), 
and  Canada  and  the  American  Revolution  (1935) 
With  H  H  Langton  he  edited  Chronicles  of  Canada 
(32  vols  ,  1914-10) 

wrought  iron*  see  IKON 

Wu  (w6"5),  rivers  in  China  1  Chekiang  prov  ,  flow- 
ing c  90  mi  E  to  the  China  Sea,  one  of  the  mam 
commercial  arteries  of  the  province  2  Rising  in  W 
Kweichow  prov  and  flowing  c  500  mi  NE  to  the 
Yangtze  in  SE  Szechwan  prov 

Wuchang  or  Wu-ch'ang  (both  wcTo'chang'),  city 
(pop  204,634) ,  capital  of  Hupeh  prov  ,  China,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Han  and  Yangtze  rivers  Wu- 
chang is  served  by  the  Canton-Peipmg  RR,  the 
main  north-south  line  of  China  Cotton  spinning  is 
the  chief  industry  The  first  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1911,  which  led  to  the  Chinese  republic, 
occurred  here 

Wuhing  (woTJ'hmg'),  Mandarin  Wu-hsing,  city 
(pop  45,145),  N  Chekiang  prov  ,  China  Cloth  is 
manufactured  The  city  was  formerly  called 
Huchow 

Wuhsien,  China  see  SOOCHOW 

Wtthu  or  Wu-hu  (both  woo'h(5o') ,  city  and  county 
(pop  356,173),  Anhwei  prov  ,  China  The  city  is  a 
port  on  the  Yangtze  river  and  accommodates 
ocean-going  vessels 

Wulflla:  see  ULFILAS 

Wulfstan,  d  1023,  English  churchman,  archbishop  of 
York  (1003-1023)  and  bishop  of  Worcester,  whose 
Latin  name  was  Lupus  He  is  buried  at  Ely 
Homilies  are  attributed  to  him,  but  most  of  them 
are  doubtful,  from  them  as  from  those  of  .#)lfnc 
written  for  Wulfstan,  many  details  of  English  law 
were  derived.  A  homily  on  the  millennium  in 
English  alliterative  prose,  styled  Lupi  sermo  ad 
Anglos  [Wulfstan 's  address  to  the  PJnghshJ,  is 
usually  ascribed  to  him 

Wundt,  Wilhelm  Max  (v&"hglm  milks'  voont'), 
1832-1920,  German  physiologist  and  psychologist 
From  1876  he  was  professor  at  Leipzig,  where  in 
1878  he  founded  the  first  laboratory  for  experimen- 
tal psychology  While  his  doctrines  have  been  su- 
perseded, his  experimental  method  remains  a  per- 
manent contribution  He  was  also  the  founder  of 
the  science  of  folk  psychology  His  works  include 
Element*  of  Folk  Psychology  (1912,  Eng  tr.,  1916), 
Introduction  to  Psychology  (1911,  Eng.  tr.,  1912), 
and  Principles  of  Physiological  Psychology  (1874; 
Eng  tr  ,  1904) 

Wupatld  National  Monument:  see  NATIONAL  PARKS* 

AND  MONUMENTS  (table) 

Wu  P'ei-fu  (woo'  pa'-f5o'),  1873-1939,  Chinese  gen- 
eral and  political  leader  He  had  a  distinguished 
military  career  under  the  Ch'ing  dynasty  and  was 
an  important  figure  in  the  republic.  For  the  most 
part  Wu  supported  Yuan  Shih-kai  during  his  prem- 


dency.  After  YGan's  death  (1916)  Wu  almost  con- 
tinuously warred  with  other  military  leaden,  not- 
ably Chang  Tso-hn,  for  the  control  of  N  China  In 
1927  he  was  defeated  by  the  Kuormntang  armies 
under  Chiang  Kai-ehek  and  retired.  The  Japanese 
could  not  persuade  Wu  to  become  the  head  of  the 
puppet  government  they  had  established  for  NE 
China  in  1939 

Wupper  (vd&'pur),  river,  e.65  mi  long,  NW  Ger- 
many It  us  formed  by  several  headstreams  and 
winds  in  a  tortuous  course  N  and  SW  past  Wupper- 
tal,  Remscheid,  and  Solingen  into  the  Rhine  Its 
middle  course  IB,  next  to  the  near-bv  Ruhr  district, 
the  chief  industrial  concentration  of  the  Hhmeland. 

Wuppertal  (vd&'purtal),  nty  (1939  pop  401,672, 
1946  pop  325,846),  in  the  former  Rhine  Prov  of 
Prussia,  on  the  Wupper  and  E  of  Dttsseldorf  Ad- 
joining Solingen  and  Remscheul,  Wuppertal  IB  a 
vast  industrial  agglomeration  formed  in  1929  by 
the  merging  of  the  cities  of  Barmen  and  Elberfeld 
and  several  lesser  towns  It  produces  textiles 
(cloth,  silk,  velvet,  linen,  artificial  fiber,  ribbons, 
lace,  and  trimmings),  iron,  steel,  dyes,  pharruaceu- 
ticals,  musical  instruments,  and  processed  foods 
As  a  seat  of  the  I  G  Farben  chemical  industry  and 
as  a  major  production  center  for  ball  and  roller 
bearings  during  the  Second  World  War,  Wuppertal 
suffered  many  severe  air  attacks  and  was  half  de- 
stroyed Both  Elberfeld  and  Barmen  date  from  the 
12th  cent  Elberfeld  pioneered  in  legislation  for 
poor  relief  by  a  system  whu  h  it  adopted  m  1862 
and  which  was  widely  imitated  Almoners  (who 
now  would  be  tailed  social  workers),  serving  with- 
out salary,  investigated  eac  h  case,  gave  emergency 
aid,  made  recommendations  through  their  district 
supervisor  to  a  central  board,  and  continued  to  ex- 
ercise guardianship  over  the  recipients  of  relief 
while  aiding  them  to  regain  economic  independence 

Wiirtemberg,  Germany  »ee  WURTTEMBERG 

Wurts,  Alexander  Jay,  1802-1932,  American  electri- 
cal engineer,  b  Carbondale,  Pa  ,  grad  Yale  (Ph  B  , 
1884)  He  worked  for  the  Westmghouse  Company 
(1887-98,  1004-5)  and  the  Nernst  Company  (1898- 
1904),  and  was  professor  at  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  from  1905  He  discovered  the  five  non- 
ar<  ing  metals  and  invented  devices  for  lightning  ar- 
renters 

Wtirttemherg  (wur'tumburg",  Ger  vur'tumberk'O, 
former  state  (7,532  sq  mi  ,  1939  pop  2,896,920), 
8 W  Germany  Stuttgart  was  the  <  apital  Wuittem- 
berg  borders  on  Baden  in  the  northwest,  west,  and 
southwest,  on  Hohenzollern  and  Switzerland  (from 
whit  h  it  is  separated  by  the  Lake  of  Constance)  in 
the  south,  and  on  Bavaria  in  the  east  and  north- 
east After  the  Second  World  War,  Wurttemberg 
was  partitioned  between  the  American  and  French 
zones  of  occupation  and  was  incorporated  into  the 
new  states  of  Wttrttem berg-Baden  and  Wurttem- 
berg-Hohenzollern  (see  separate  articles)  Drained 
by  the  NKCKAR  and  the  upper  DANUBE,  Wurttem- 
berg is  a  hilly,  partly  forested,  partly  cultivated  re- 
gion, famed  for  the  loveliness  of  its  landscape  It 
includes  the  Swabian  Jura  in  the  south  and  part  of 
the  BLAC  K  FOREST  in  the  west  The  country  is 
largely  agricultural,  producing  gram,  fruit,  wine, 
and  livestoc  k  STUTTGART  is  the  only  large  manu- 
facturing center,  but  the  many  middle-sized  c  ities — 
such  as  ULM,  ESSLINOEN,  HEILBRONN,  TUBINGEN, 

REUTLlNOEN.RAVENHBtJKQ,  and  FRIKDRIC'HSHAFEN 

— have  important  and  varied  tnanufac  tures,  par- 
ticularly of  textiles,  machinery,  and  precision  in- 
struments The  southern  part  of  Wurttemberg  is 
the  core  of  the  medieval  duchy  of  8  WABI  A,  WUrt  tern- 
berg  N  of  Stuttgart  was  part  of  Franc  onia  P  ran- 
conia  broke  up  into  numerous  fiefs  m  the  10th  cent  , 
and  Swabia  suffered  the  same  fate  in  the  13th  cent 
when  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen  became  extinct 
Among  the  local  lords  who  obtained  immediacy 
under  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  were  the  counts  of 
Wttrttem  berg,  whose  original  domains  were  cen- 
tered around  Esslmgen  In  the  following  centimes 
the  counts  considerably  expanded  their  territory, 
but  aside  from  Stuttgart  they  held  no  important 
towns,  most  of  the  Swabian  cities  (e  g  ,  Ulm,  Hall, 
Gmftnd,  Esslingen,  and  Rottweil)  having  won  in- 
dependence as  free  imperial  cities  They  also  ac- 
quired the  principality  of  MONTBKUARD  in  France 
and  several  places  in  Alsace  The  various  terri- 
tories were  subdivided  among  the  branc  hes  of  the 
family,  but  in  1482  Count  Eberhard  V  declared  the 
indivisibility  of  the  holdings  Eherhard  was  raised 
to  ducal  rank  m  1495  In  1519,  however,  the  SWA- 
BIAN LEAGUE  of  cities,  fearing  the  rising  power  of 
Wurttemberg,  expelled  Duke  Ulnch  I  from  his 
domains  and  sold  the  duchy  to  the  newly  elected 
Emperor  Charles  V  Ulru  h,  a  turbulent  individual, 
never  ceased  in  his  attempts  to  recover  his  lands 
In  1524  he  helped  the  rebelling  peasants  in  the 
great  PEASANTS'  WAK,  and  in  1525  he  invaded 
Wurttemberg  with  an  army  of  Swiss  mercenaries 
The  Swiss  cantons,  however,  soon  summoned  their 
troops  home,  and  Ulnch  had  to  flee  again  A  Prot- 
estant convert,  Ulnch  secured  (1634)  the  help  of 
Philip  of  Hesse  and,  through  Philip,  of  Francis  I  of 
France;  at  the  same  time  the  Wtirttembergish 
peasants  were  rising  against  the  unpopular  govern- 
ment of  King  (later  Emperor)  Ferdinand  I.  At  the 
battle  of  Lauffen  (1534)  Ulrich  and  Phikp  routed 
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Ferdinand's  troops.  Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  re- 
store Wurttemberg  to  Ulrich,  although  nominally 
Ulnch  waa  to  hold  the  duthy  as  a  fief  from  Austria 
Immediacy  under  the  empire  was  restored  only  m 
1599.  With  Ulrich'*  return,  Lutheraniam  was  in- 
troduced However,  large  parts  of  S  Wurttemberg 
were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  and 
of  a  number  of  powerful  abbeys;  these  were  incor- 
porated with  Wurttemberg  only  later  As  a  result, 
a  large  minority  of  the  present  population  is  Roman 
Catholic  Wurttemberg  was  repeatedly  the  scene 
of  fighting  in  the  wars  of  the  17th  and  18th  cent. 
Duke  Frederic  k  II,  through  his  alliance  with  Napo- 
leon I,  obtained  the  rank  of  elector  in  1803  and  be- 
came king  of  Wurttemberg  as  Frederick  I  ui  1800, 
after  joining  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  Be- 
tween 1801  and  1810  his  territories  were  more  than 
doubled  and  reac  bed  their  final  frontiers  He  i  e- 
tamed  both  his  royal  title  and  his  lands  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  after  having  passed  (1813)  from 
the  French  to  the  allied  camp  WILLIAM  I,  his  suc- 
cessor, granted  a  liberal  constitution  in  1819  Dur- 
ing the  reign  (1804-91)  of  King  Charles,  Wurttem- 
berg sided  against  Prussia  m  the  Austro-Prussian 
War  of  1866,  joined  in  the  Franco- Prussian  War  of 
1870-71,  and  became  (1871)  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  Ilia  successor,  William  II,  abdicated 
in  191«,  and  Wurttern ben?  joined  (1919)  the  Weimar 
Republic  Wurttemberg  was  formerly  also  spelled 
Wtirtemberg  and  Wirtemberg 

Wurttemberg-Baden  (-ba'dun),  state  (6,062  sq  mi  , 
pop  3,675,273),  SW  Germany,  formed  m  1945  m 
the  American  zone  of  occupation  Stuttgart  is  the 
capital  The  state  comprises  the  northern  parts  of 
the  former  states  of  BADEN  and  WURTTEMBEHO 
Among  the  chief  cities  are  Stuttgart  and  Ulm  in 
Wurttemberg,  and  Mannheim,  Karlsruhe,  and  Hei- 
delberg in  Baden  The  state  joined  (1949)  the 
West  Gorman  federal  republic 

WUrttemberg-Hohenzollern  (-hd'untso'lurn),  state 
(4,018  sq  mi  ,  pop  1,118,822),  SW  Germany, 
formed  in  1946  in  the  trench  zone  of  occupation 
Tubingen  is  the  capital  Bordering  on  Switzerland 
and  Austria  in  the  south,  the  state  comprises  S 
WURTTEMBERG,  the  former  Prussian  province  of 
HOHKNZOI  LERN,  and  the  district  of  LINDATT,  for- 
merly in  Bavaria  The  state  joined  (1949)  the 
West  German  federal  republic 

Wurtz,  Charles  Adolphe  (snarl'  ad61f  vurts'),  1817- 
84,  trench  chemist  He  was  professor  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  (1852-75),  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Paris 
(1853-76),  and  at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  Pam 
(from  1875)  Noted  for  his  research  in  organic 
chemistry,  he  discovered  methyl  and  ethyl  amines 
(1849),  glycol  (1856),  and  aldol  condensation 
(1872)  He  developed  (1855)  a  method  of  synthe- 
sizing hydrocarbons  by  treating  alkyl  hahdes  with 
sodium  (Wurtz  reaction)  which  was  adapted  by 
Rudolf  Fittig  to  the  preparation  of  mixed  aliphatic 
and  aromatic-  hydrocarbons  (Wurtz-Fittig  reaction 
or  synthesis)  Wurtz  also  invented  a  bulbed  frac- 
tionating column  known  as  the  Wurtz  column  or 
Wurtz  tube  He  wrote  influential  works  in  support 
of  the  atomic  theory  and  on  medical  and  biological 
chemistry  and  the  noted  Dictionnaire  de  chimie 
pure  et  appligu6e  (3  vols  ,  1868-78,  supplement, 
1880-So) 

Wurzburg  (wurts'burg,  Ger  vurts'lx5ork) ,  city  (1939 
pop  107,515;  1946  pop  55.604),  capital  of  Lower 
Francoma,  NW  Bavaria,  on  the  Mam  It  is  the 
c  enter  of  a  wine-produc  ing  region  and  has  manu- 
factures of  machine  tools,  chernic  als,  and  textiles 
Until  its  virtual  destruc  tion  in  the  Second  World 
War,  Wurzburg  was  a  treasury  of  German  archi- 
tecture It  was  created  an  episcopal  see  by  8t 
Boniface  in  741  After  the  breakup  (10th  cent )  of 
the  duchy  of  Francoma,  its  bishops  ruled  a  vast 
territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Main  as  princes  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  In  the  15th  cent  they  as- 
sumed the  title  dukes  of  I1  astern  Francoma,  of 
which  they  held  a  major  part  In  the  PEASANTS' 
WAR  the  bishop  temporarily  lost  (1524-25)  hia  ter- 
ritory to  the  rebels,  but  held  out  at  his  fortress  of 
Manenberg  against  Gotz  von  Berlichmgen  The 
splendor-loviiiK  prmce-bishops  transformed  (17th- 
18th  cent )  Wurzburg  into  one  of  the  finest  resi- 
dences of  Europe  and  founded  (1582)  the  Umv  of 
Wurzburg,  whore  Rontgen  and  Virchow  taught  in 
the  19th  cent  Secularized  after  the  Treaty  of 
Lun6ville  (1801),  Wurzburg  parsed  (1803)  to  Ba- 
varia, was  made  (1805)  a  separate  electorate  in 
favor  of  the  dispossessed  grand  duke  of  Tusc  any, 
and  reverted  (1815)  to  Bavaria  Among  the  totally 
or  partially  destroyed  landmarks  were  the  episcopal 
residence  (1720-44),  one  of  the  jewels  of  baroque 
architecture,  tho  Romanesque  cathedral  (llth- 
13th  cent ) ,  and  numerous  medieval,  baroque,  and 
rococo  structures 

Wusih  (woo'she'),  Mandarin  Wu-hsi,  city  and 
county  (pop  1,102.942),  Kiangsu  prov ,  China. 
The  city  is  near  Tai  lake  and  is  on  a  railroad  which 
connects  Shanghai  with  much  of  N  China  Wuaih 
is  an  important  industrial  center,  cotton  and  silk 
are  spun  and  woven 

Wytndot  Indians,  see  HURON  INDIANS. 

Wyandotte  (wl'undOt),  industrial  city  (pop.  30,618), 
SE  Mich  ,  on  the  Detroit  river  and  8  of  Detroit, 
me  1867.  Salt  deposits  here  supply  the  city's  ex- 
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Other  manufactures   Wyclif,  Wyclifle,  WickUffe.  or  Wiolif,   John   (all* 

wi'kUf),  c.r ~        '       '  '  "    ' 


tensive  chemical  industry .         _ 

include  metal  toys  and  novelties  and  rubber  and  wl'kllO,  c.  1328-1384,  English  reformer  A  York- 
dairy  products.  Bessemer  steel  was  first  oommer-  shircmau  by  birth,  Wyclif  studied  and  taught 
cially  produced  in  the  city  in  1864  by  W.  F.  DUR-  theology  and  philosophy  at  Oxford  He  was  later 
FEB  A  Wyandot  Indian  village  was  here  m  the  made  rector  at  Filkngham  (1361),  at  Ludgershall 
19th  cent  (1368),  and  at  Lutterworth  (1374).  His  belief  in 

Wyandotte  Cave,  8  Ind  ,  e  35  mi  W  of  Louisville,  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  man's  only  overlord  and 
Ky  ,  and  just  N  of  the  Ohio  river.  It  has  many  that  power  should  depend  on  a  state  of  grace  made 
miles  of  passages  and  several  large  and  beautiful  him  a  natural  champion  of  the  people  against  the 
chambers  The  cave  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  abuses  of  the  Church  and  an  advocate  of  the  pov- 
Umted  States  Corydon  is  near  erty  of  the  clergy  He  early  associated  himself  with 

Wyant,  Alexander  Helwig  (wl'tint) ,  1836-92,  Amori-     the  anticlerical  party  in  the  nation  and  in  1374  was 

can  landscape  painter,  b    Tusrarawas  co  ,  Ohio,  <     ~  -  -  -  -  -  «     >  -  «-   

studied  in  Cincinnati  and  in  Germany  He  was 
influenced  by  Inness,  who  became  his  friend 
Wyant  achieved  distinction  for  his  subtle,  delicate 
treatment  of  scenes  in  the  Adirondacks  and  Cat- 
skills  and  of  peaceful,  rolling  countryside  views 
He  is  best  represented  in  the  Metropolitan  Muse- 
um, which  has  10  paintings,  including  his  early 
masterpiece  The  Mohawk  \  alley,  Landscape  in  the 
Adirondacka,  Brood  Silent  Volley,  An  Old  Clearing. 
Landscape  with  Distant  Mountains,  and  Evening 
His  water  colors  include  Sunset  on  the  Praine  and 
An  October  Day  Wyant  became  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  in  1869,  he  was  a 
founder  of  the  American  Water  Color  Society. 

Wyatt,  Benjamin  Dean  see  WYATT,  JAMBS 

Wyatt,  Sir  Francis,  1588-1644,  British  colonial  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  (1621-26,  1639-42)  Wyatt, 
married  to  a  niece  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  of  the  Lon- 
don Company ,  brought  with  him  the  first  written 
constitution  for  an  English  colony  He  fared  well 
at  first,  but  in  1622  occurred  the  disastrous  Indian 
attack  which  took  the  lives  of  some  350  settlers 
Virginia  became  a  roval  colony  in  1624,  but,  at  the 
crown's  request,  Wyatt  stayed  on  as  governor  un- 
til 1626,  when  Sir  George  YEARDI  EY,  whom  he  had 
succeeded,  resumed  the  office  Sent  over  again  in 
1639,  he  was  replaced  by  Sir  William  BERKELEY. 

Wyatt,  James,  1746-1813,  English  architect  Though 
he  may  be  considered  a  forerunner  of  the  Gothic  re- 
vival, he  failed  to  atquiie  any  knowledge  of  true 
Gothic  principles  of  design  and  construction  To 


sent  to  Bruges  to  represent  the  English  crown  m 
negotiations  over  payment  of  tribute  to  the  Holy 
See  From  1377  ho  made  many  and  vigorous  at- 
tacks in  both  Latin  and  English  on  orthodox 
church  doctrines,  especially  that  of  transu Instanti- 
ation Through  his  own  preaching  ui  the  vernacular 
at  Oxford  and  London  and  the  itinerant  teaching  of 
his  "poor  pnests,"  he  spread  the  doctrine  that  the 
Scriptures  aie  the  supreme  authority  and  that  the 
good  offices  of  the  Church  are  not  requisite  to  grace 
He  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  in  1380  and  again 
in  1382,  and  Jus  followers  were  persecuted,  but  he 
was  not  molested  m  his  retirement  at  Lutterworth, 
where  he  died  m  1384  The  Wyclif  Bible  is  a  great 
landmark  in  the  history  of  the  BIBLE  and  of  the 
English  language  This  first  and  literal  translation 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate  Bible  into  English  was  prob- 
ably partly  his  own  and  partly  the  work  of  his  fol- 
lowers, notably  Nicholas  Hereford,  the  smoother 
revision  of  c  1395  was  directed  by  Wyclif's  follower 
John  Purvey  Wyolif's  important  part  seems  to 
have  been  his  insistence  on  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  right  of  all  men  to  have  access  to 
them  In  England  the  LOLLARDS  formed  the  link 
between  Wyclif  and  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
on  the  Continent  he  was  a  chief  forerunner  of  the 
Reformation,  through  his  influence  on  John  HUBS, 
the  Bohemian  reformer,  and  through  Huss  on 
Luther  and  the  Moravians  See  editions  of  most  of 
his  works  by  the  Wyclif  Society,  biography  by 
n,  England 


H  B  Workman  (1926),  G  M  Trevelyan 

r _  in  the  Age  of  Wychffe  (1909),  M    M   Gammack, 

make  plate  for  his  spurious  reconstructions  he  re-     John  Wyclif  and  the  English  Bible  (1936) 
moved    much    Renaissance    work    from    English    Wycombe,  England   see  HIGH  WYCOMBB 
cathedrals,  wherefore  Pugm  christened  him  the    Wye,  river  of  Wales  and  England,  rising  on  Plin- 
Destrover     He  was  appointed  surveyor  at  West-      limmon  mt ,  Wales,  near  the  source  ofjthe  Severn 
minster  Abbey  m  1776,  did  restorations  at  Lincoln, 
Salisbury,  and  other  cathedrals,  and  built  the  new 
buildings  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford     He  de- 
signed many  residences  m  various  parts  of  England, 
and  his  White's  Club  (1776)  was  among  the  first  of 
the  palatial  club  buildings  m  London     His  son  and 
pupil,  Benjamin  Dean  Wyatt,   1775-1850?,  suc- 


,  , 

and  flowing  130  mi   past  Rhavader,  Builth,  and 
Hay,   m   Wales,   and   Hereford,   Momnouth,   and 


Chepstow,  in  England,  to  the  estuary  of  the  Severn 
It  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  valley,  especially  the 
part  which  forms  the  Gloucestershire-Monmouth- 
shire boundary  A  tributary  of  the  Thames  and  of 

,__...__, , „— ,   -..-   -~ , the  Derwent  in  Derbyshire  are  also  called  Wye 

ceeded  him  as  surveyor  (1813-27)  of  Westminster    Wyeth,  John  Allan  (wi'uth),  1845-1922,  Amern 


Abbey  He  began  the  rebuilding  of  Drury  Lane  surgeon,  b  Marshall  co  ,  Ala  ,  M  D  Umv  of  Louis-  Wynn,  Ellis,  1071-1734,  Welsh  writer  and  clergy 
Theatre  and  wrote  Observations  on  the  Design  for  ville,  1869,  and  Bellevue  Medical  College,  1873  He  translated  Jqremy  Taylor's  Holy  Living  ui 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane  (1813)  Redesigned  He  served  in  the  Civil  War  and  for  15  months  was  and  in  1703  was  published  Wynn's  master] 


clubs  and  residences,  among  them  York  House  a  prisoner  After  teaching  at  Mt  Sinai  Hospital, 
(182&-26)  Unlike  hia  father,  Wyatt  adhered  to  the  New  York,  he  helped  found  and  organize  (1882) 
~  ...  the  New  York  p0iytllluc  Medical  School  and  Hos- 

pital, becoming  professor  of  surgery  and  president 
of  the  faculty  there  Besides  numerous  works  on 
surgery  he  wrote  Life  of  General  Nathan  Bedford 
Forrest  (1899)  and  the  autobiographical  With  Sabre 
and  Scalpel  (1914) 


Georgian  classic  style 
Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  1503? -1542,  English  poet  and 

statesman     Knighted  in  1537  by  Henry  VIII,  he 

was  sent  on  diplomatic  missions  to  Spam,  I1  ranee, 

Flanders,  and  Italy     Anne  Boleyn  was  believed  to 

have  been  his  mistress    As  poet,  he  wrote  the  first 

sonnets  in  English,  modeled  chiefly  after  Petrarch,    Wyeth,  Nathaniel  Jams,   1802-56,  American  ex- 

as  well  as  lyrics,  rondeaus,  satires,  and  a  version  of      plorer  and  trader  in  the  Far  West,  b   Cambridge, 

Mass  A  businessman  of  Boston,  he  was  fired  with 
a  desire  to  go  to  Oregon  by  the  eloquence  of  Hall 
J  KELLEY  When  Keller's  plans  for  an  expeditioi 


w  yrics,  rneu,  , 

the  penitential  psalms  He  introduced  into 
English  Renaissance  love  poetry  a  genuinely  per- 
sonal quality  Many  of  his  poems  appeared  in  1557 
in  Richard  Tottel's  miscellany  Selected  poems 
were  edited  by  Alan  Swallow  (1949)  His  son,  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  d  1554,  was  a  famous  conspirator 
In  Jan  ,  1554,  when  Queen  Mary's  intention  to 


were  long  delayed,  Wyeth  formed  one  of  his  own 
and  in  1832  went  across  the  continent,  at  the  same 
tune  sending  a  ship  around  Cape  Horn  Disaster 
was  the  result,  and  after  spending  the  winter  at 


tnarry  Philip  II  of  Spain  was  announced,  Wyatt     Fort    Vancouver   with    Dr.   John   McLouoHLiN, 


joined  a  group  of  gentlemen  who  were  planning  a 
general  insurrection  against  the  queen  His  allies 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  were  arrested  or  dis- 
persed, but  Wyatt  raised  a  small  army  in  Kent 
A  body  of  troops  was  sent  against  him  at  Rochester, 
and  Wyatt's  fore  e  dispersed  the  government's  He 
set  out  for  London  and  arrived  early  m  February, 
but  defections  and  the  loyalty  of  Londoners  to  the 
queen  prevented  him  from  capturing  the  queen  and 
taking  the  city  He  surrendered  and  was  hanged  as 


Wyeth  returned  to  Boston  In  1834  he  outfitted  a 
new  expedition,  with  grandiose  plans  for  fur-trading 
posts,  a  salmon  fishery,  a  colony,  and  other  de- 
velopments He  founded  tort  Hall  (July,  1834) 
and  built  Fort  William  on  the  Columbia,  but, 
though  the  ship  did  reach  the  Columbia  and  was 
used  in  trade,  he  was  unsuccessful  in  competition 
with  McLoughlin  In  1836  he  returned  to  the  East, 
discouraged  His  journals  and  letters  have  been 
edited  by  F  C  Young  (1899) 


traitor    It  was  supposed  that  Princess  Elizabeth    Wyeth,  Newell  Convert  (wl'Ith),  1882-1945,  Amen- 


was  involved,  but  Wyatt's  last  statement  exon- 
erated her 

Wycherley,  William  (wV'rhOrle),  1640?-1716,  Eng- 
lish Restoration  dramatist,  b  near  Shrewsbury, 
educated  in  France  and  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
His  first  comedy,  Love  in  a  Wood  (performed  1671), 
won  him  the  favor  of  the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  mis- 
tress of  Charles  II  In  ins  next  plays—  The  Gentle- 
man Dancing-Master  (performed  1672),  The  Coun- 


can  painter  and  illustrator,  b  Needham,  Mass , 
studied  with  Howard  Pyle  Among  his  many  well- 
known  murals  are  those  in  the  Missouri  state  cap- 
itol,  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  the  National 
Geographic  Society  (Washington,  D  C  )  His  il- 
lustrations for  many  juvenile  classics  are  noted  His 
son,  Andrew  Wyeth,  191 7-,  b  Chadd's  Ford,  Pa  , 
is  a  well  known  water-color  painter  Among  his 
works  are  Afternoon  and  Christina's  World 


try  Wife  (1675),  and  The  Plain  Dealer  (performed    Wykeham,  William  of:  see  WILLIAM  OF  WYKKHAM 
1076)-- Wycherley  added  to  the  witty,  artificial    Wylie,  Elinor  (Hoyt)  (wl'16),  1885-1928,  American 


dialogue  characteristic  of  Restoration  comedy  a 
realistic,  coarse  satire  He  lost  court  favor  by  his 
marriage  to  the  countess  of  Drogheda  and  was 
penniless  after  her  death  until  he  was  pensioned  by 
James  II  Young  Pope  helped  Wycherley  edit  his 
poems  for  publication  See  Wycherley's  complete 
works  (ed  by  Montague  Summers,  4  vols.,  1924), 


poet  and  novelist,  b  Somerville,  N  J.  She  won  the 
Julia  Ellsworth  Ford  Prize  in  poetry  with  her  vol- 
ume Nets  to  Catch  the  Wind  (1921) ,  she  continued  to 
shape  her  subtle  and  ironic  fancy  with  sure  intent 
in  three  more  books  of  verse — Black  Armour  (1923), 
Trivial  Breath  (1928),  and  the  posthumously  pub- 
lished sonnet  sequence,  Angela  and  Earthly 


»>wi«vo  VDVI    uy  muiiunguo  nuiuuicuo,  •*  vuio.,  lotrtf ,       lUMieu  Buuuoi.  sequence,   si'nytiia  ana  &uriwy  i/rev 

studybyWillardConnely(1930),BonamyDobree,     turet  (1929)     Her  four  novels  exhibit  a  sardonic 
Restoration  Comedy  (1924).  talent  for  evoking  curious  personalities.  Theee  are 


Jennifer  Lorn  (1923),  The  Venetian  Qlaee  Nephew 
(1925),  The  Orphan  Angel  (1926),  and  Mr  Hodge 
and  Mr  Hanard  (1928).  At  20  she  manned  PMhp 
Hichborn,  but  in  1910  she  eloped  with  Horace 
Wyhe,  after  Hichborn'a  death  she  married  Wyhe  in 
1915,  and  though  they  were  divorced  in  1921,  she 
continued  to  write  as  Elinor  Wylie  She  was  mar- 
ried in  1923  to  William  Rose  Benet,  poet  and  editor, 
who  edited  her  collected  poems  in  1932  and  her  col- 
lected prose  in  1933  See  also  her  Last  Poems 
(1943),  biography  by  her  sister,  Nancy  Hoyt 

Wyman,  Jeffries.  1814-74,  American  anatomist  and 
physician,  b.  Choltnsford,  Mass.,  M.D  Harvard, 
1837  He  practiced  in  Boston  and  lectured  on  com- 
parative anatomy  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  of  which 
he  became  curator  (1840)  In  1847  he  waa  ap- 
pointed professor  of  anatomy  at  Harvard,  and  in 
1866  he  began  to  organize  and  develop  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  of  which 
he  was  curator  (1866-74) 

Wymore  (wl'm6r),  city  (pop  2,467),  SE  Nebr  ,  S  of 
Beatrice  and  on  the  Big  Blue  river  near  the  Kansas 
line,  founded  1871  It  is  H  farm  trade  center  and 
railroad  division  point 

Wynants  or  Wijnants.  Jan  (both  yan'  vl'nants) 
c  1625-c  1684,  Dutch  landscape  painter  He 
worked  chiefly  in  Amsterdam  and  Haarlem.  His 

Pictures  of  dunes  and  forest  scenes  show  a  love  and 
nowledgo  of  nature  and  are  vigorously  painted, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Ruisdael  The  little 
figures  in  his  paintings  are  the  work  of  others,  often 
of  his  pupil  Adrian  van  do  Velde  Works  by  Wy- 
nants are  rather  rare,  but  he  is  represented  in 
many  European  galleries  His  Cornjield  in  the 
Dunes  (Metropolitan  Mus  )  is  characteristic 
Wyndham,  Sir  Charles  (wln'dum),  1837-1919,  Eng- 
lish actor-manager,  whose  real  name  was  Charles 
Culverwell  He  made  his  debut  in  New  York  m 

1861  and  first  appeared  on  the  London  stage  in 

1862  His  forte  was  light  comedy      In  1899  he 
opened   Wyndham's  Theatre,   London,  where  he 
produced  and  acted  in  the  outstanding  works  of 
Henry  Arthur  Jones     He  was  knighted  in  1902 

Wynkyn  de  Worde  (wmg'km  dii  w&rd',  wurd'), 
d  1635,  English  printer,  whose  name  originally  was 
Jan  van  Wynky  n  He  was  born  at  Worth  in  Alsace 
and  probably  ac  companied  William  Caxton  to  Eng- 
land in  1476  He  assisted  in  the  woik  of  Caxton  at 
Westminster  and  at  Caxton's  death  suc<  eeded  him 
His  independent  work  began  in  1491  and  c  on  tinned 
until  his  death  At  first  he  used  onh  types  that 
Caxton  had  used,  but  to  these  he  later  added  other 
type  faces  He  printed  in  all  moie  than  700  books 
See  H  R  Plomor,  Wynkyn  de  Worde  and  His  Con- 
temporaries (1925) 

Wynn,  Ellis,  1071-1734,  Welsh  writer  and  clergy  man 
'  i  1701, 

piece, 

Visions  of  the  Sleeping  Bard,  the  three  visions  being 
those  of  the  World,  Death,  and  Hell  His  edition 
(1710)  of  the  Book  of  Common  Pi  aver  is  still  in  use 
He  is  the  great  master  of  modern  Welsh  prose  The 
name  also  appears  as  Win  and  Wynne 
Wynne  (win),  city  (pop  3,W3),  co  seat  of  Cross  co  , 
NE  Ark  ,  on  Crowloy's  Ridge,  founded  1863  It 
ships  peaches,  cotton,  arid  lumber 
Wynnewood  (wm'wood),  city  (pop  2,318),  8  Okla  , 
on  the  Washita  river  and  SE  of  Oklahoma  City  It 
is  the  trade  center  of  a  rich  agricultural  and  live- 
stock-raising area  and  has  a  cottonseed-oil  mill  and 
a  small  od  refinery 

Wynyard  (wln'yurd),  town  (pop  1,084),  E  Sask  , 
near  Quill  Lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Tone  hwood  Hills 
and  E  of  Saskatoon  It  is  a  resort  in  farming 
country  and  has  grain  elevators 
Wyoming  (wlo'mmg),  state  (97,914  sq  mi  ,  1940 
pop  250,742,  1949  estimated  pop  284,000),  W 
United  States,  admitted  1890  as  the  44th  state 
CHEYENNE  is  the  capital,  CASPKU  and  LARAMIE 
are  also  cities  of  considerable  size  The  state  is 
an  exact  rectangle  367  mi  from  east  to  west  and 
277  mi  from  north  to  south ,  it  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Montana,  on  the  east  by  South  Dakota 
and  Nebraska,  on  the  south  by  Colorado  and  Utah, 
and  on  the  west  by  Utah  Wyoming,  generally 
translated  from  its  Indian  origin  as  "large  plains," 
more  aptly  fits  an  alternative  interpretation,  "end 
of  the  plains  "  In  E  Wyoming  the  level  or  rolling 
country  of  the  Great  Plains  covered  with  grasses, 
cactus,  and  sage  is  really  a  plateau  a  mile  high,  in- 
terrupted by  upsprmging  peaks  Only  in  the  cen- 
tral section  is  the  sweep  of  plains  unbroken,  and 
across  this  stretch  the  wagon  trains  rolled  westward 
over  the  Oregon  Trail  The  low,  wooded  Black 
Hills  give  way  in  the  west  to  eroded  badlands,  and 
the  badlands  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  Powder 
river,  which,  "a  mile  wide  and  an  inch  deep,"  wan- 
ders through  some  of  the  most  noted  cattle  country 
of  the  United  States  Beyond  the  Powder  the  tail- 
grass  country  ends  m  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  lofty 
BIGHORN  MOUNTAINS  This  was  the  hunting  ground 
of  the  Crow  Indians  until  the  Sioux,  following  the 
buffalo,  pushed  the  Crow  into  the  mountain  fast- 
ness In  turn  the  Sioux  fell  before  the  relentless 
advance  of  the  white  men,  who  made  their  way 
across  the  region  northward  to  Montana  over  the 
Bozeman  Trail  or  eastward  to  the  gold  fields  in  the 


Cross  references  «re  indicated  by  SHALL  CAPITALS.  The  k«y  to  pronunciation  (acts  P*f«  1. 


Black  Hills.  Cattle  supplanted  the  buffalo,  and 
today  farms  and  ranches  prosper  on  some  of  the 
fertile  and  beautiful  plains  In  SE  Wyoming  the 
generally  higher  tablelands  are  less  sharply  inter- 
rupted by  the  Laramie  and  Medicine  Bow  ranges 
Across  this  region  the  travelers  to  the  Pacific  coast 
made  their  way  when  the  Indian  wars  of  the  '60s 
endangered  travel  on  the  tegular  Oregon  Trail 
Trains  followed  wagons  and  coaches  as  the  Union 
Pacific  laid  its  trac  ks  on  the  southerly  course  The 
pattern  of  interwoven  plains  and  mountains  of  E 
Wyoming  is  broken  by  the  Continental  Divide, 
which  angles  across  the  state  from  the  northwestern 
corner  Pathfinders  found  a  natural  gateway 
through  the  mountains  in  the  broad,  grassy  SOUTH 
PASS,  where  the  trail  of  the  mountain  men  and  the 
wagon  tra<  ks  of  the  party  led  (1832)  by  Capt  B  L 
E  de  BONNEVILLE  were  later  deepened  by  the  c  arts 
of  the  Mormon  hegira  and  the  wagons  of  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  seekers  Northward  the  mountains  are 
everywhere,  their  peaks  towering  above  slopes 
green  with  fir,  spruce,  and  pine  Clear,  u  y  lakes, 
which  nestle  in  the  high  valleys,  give  rise  to  tum- 
bling streams  fringed  with  flowering  shrubs  With- 
in sight  of  South  Pass  the  bold  summits  of  Wind 
River  Range  are  guardians  of  the  Far  West,  reach- 
ing the  highest  altitude  in  the  state  at  Gannett 
Peak  (13,785  ft )  To  the  north  are  the  Groa  Ventre 
and  Absaroka  ranges  and  west,  near  the  Idaho 
border,  the  glorious  Tetons  (see  TETON  RANGE) 
rise  above  a  lake  and  valley  country  of  incompa- 
rable beauty  In  the  northwest  corner  of  tlw  state 
lies  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PAKK,  the  oldest  and 
largest  of  the  national  parks,  with  its  geysers  and 
hot  springs  vying  in  popularity  with  the  assorted 
wonders  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone 
and  with  tourist-wise  brown  bears  From  the  tops 
of  all  the  ranges  snows  melt  to  feed  many  riveis 
whic  h  dash  out  in  all  directions — the  Snake  begin- 
ning arid  winding  its  way  around  and  into  Idaho  on 
its  long  journey  to  the  Columbia,  the  Yellowstone 
traveling  N  and  1C  into  the  Missouri,  and  the  Green, 
which  finally  joins  the  mighty  Colorado  This 
wealth  of  surfac  e  water  supplements  the  sc  ant  rain- 
fall (averaging  about  14  in  yearly)  Some  of  the 
water  is  trapped  by  man  for  power  and  irrigation, 
and  the  MISSOURI  RIVEH  BASIN  PHOJFCT  would  re- 
claim many  more  thousands  of  and  a«  res  Gener- 
ous sunshine,  which  lends  the  delight  of  blue  skies 
and  sharp  shadows  to  plains  and  mountains,  in- 
tensifies the  short  growing  season  of  the  high  alti- 
tudes Di  \  farming,  whu  h  produc  es  hav  and  small 
cereals,  1-5  supplemented  by  the  more  di\eisified 
yield  of  irngated  fields  From  reclaimed  acies  in 
the  west  come  sugar  beets  to  provide  material  for 
largo  refineries  Petroleum  is  the  other  major 
sourte  of  industrial  development  Although  wells 
have  been  drilled  in  Wyoming  since  the  1800s,  the 
oil  boom  did  not  begin  until  1910  Since  that  tune 
the  Salt  Creek  field,  neai  ill-famed  Teapot  Dome, 
has  prodiu  ed  well  Wy  oming  is  n<  h  in  other  energy- 
produc  ing  minerals,  with  extensive  deposits  of  low- 
grade  toal  and  an  abundance  of  natural  gas  Al- 
though the  mac  cessibihty  of  many  areas  makes  the 
development  of  mineral  resources  difficult,  con- 
siderable amounts  of  gold,  iron,  copper,  and  various 
clays  are  mined  Both  farming  and  mining  are  sec- 
ondary to  the  main  occupation  of  stock  raising 
Perhaps  moie  than  anv  state  today  Wyoming  is 
pnmai  ilv  the  homo  of  the  cowbov  Huge  herds  of 
cattle  wt>ie  fust  driven  up  from  Texas  and  during 
years  of  adequate  rainfall  wintered  well  on  the 
open  range  The  boom  of  the  bonanza  years  of  the 
1870s  and  18H()s  collapsed  after  the  here  e  winter  of 
1887  destioyed  huge  herds  Today  the  ram  hes  are 
smaller  and  the  basis  of  ownership  has  broadened 
Over  much  of  the  state  sparse  grasses  make  it  neces- 
sary for  each  animal  to  have  a  large  grazing  area, 
and  there  is  a  growing  movement  toward  cooper- 
ative grazing  tracts  Peace  has  been  made  between 
conflicting  sheep  and  cattle  mteiests  and,  while 
Wyoming  may  not  be  as  wild  as  it  was  in  its  frontier 
days,  it  is  a  great  deal  wooher  Sheep  graze  on 
areas  unfit  for  cattle,  and  both  sheep  and  cattle 
range  by  peimit  in  the  national  forests  Horses,  a 
prized  essential  of  ranching,  are  carefully  raised  and 
trained  Around  the  rodeo,  the  roundup,  and  the 
frontier  celebrations  have  been  built  many  recre- 
ational attractions  whi<  h  add  greatly  to  the  already 
high  tourist  interest  in  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments Incomparable  scenery  and  the  adventure 
of  ratic  h  life  have  guaranteed  the  SUCH  ess  of  dude 
ranching,  resulting  in  a  new  source  of  revenue 
Historically  Wyoming  has  been  a  battleground  of 
conflicting  claims,  the  fight  between  the  sheep 
ranchers  and  cattle  men  oemg  the  most  recent 
Many  Indian  tribes,  displaced  from  their  former 
homes  in  the  east  or  west,  waged  internecine  war- 
fare for  control  of  the  rich  buffalo  ranges  and  later 
made  their  last  futile  bid  for  freedom  from  white 
domination  At  one  time  Spain,  France,  and  Eng- 
land claimed  portions  of  the  state  and  acquisition* 
of  the  territory  by  the  United  States  was  completed 
through  four  major  annexations — the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  cession  by  the  republic  of  Texas  in  1836, 
division  after  Texas  annexation  in  1846,  and  the 
international  agreement  with  Great  Britain  con- 
cerning the  Columbia  river  country  (see  OREGON) 
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Variety  of  government  continued  even  when  the 
United  States  held  all  the  territory,  for  until  Wyo- 
ming was  proclaimed  a  territory  in  1868,  the  region 
was  under  a  succ  ession  of  different  territorial  units 
From  the  Louisiana  Purchase  to  the  achievement 
of  territorial  status,  early  development  was  closely 
linked  to  the  fur  trade  and  the  great  westward 
migrations  The  first  authentic  accounts  of  the 
state  were  provided  by  the  intrepid  John  COLTER 
Colter  trapped  in  the  Wyoming  mountains  for  sev- 
eral years,  returning  to  St  Louis  in  1810  with  fan- 
tastic accounts  of  the  steaming  geyseis  and  vast 
canyons  of  the  Yellowstone  His  tales  were  ridi- 
culed and  his  new-found  wondeis  were  labeled 
Colter's  Hell  Colter  returned  west,  and  other  fur 
traders  made  their  way  into  Wyoming  The  over- 
land party  on  its  way  to  found  ASTORIA  on  the 
Columbia  went  through  Teton  Pass  in  1811  The 
next  year  Robert  Stuart  returning  from  Astoria 
crossed  South  Pass  and  followed  much  of  the  route 
that  was  to  be  the  Oregon  Trail  As  yet  only  the 
hardiest  and  most  self-suffic  lent  could  survive  In- 
dian attacks  and  rugged  isolation  With  the  expe- 
ditions of  William  H  ASHLKY  the  MOUNTAIN  MEN 
entered  the  country,  and  some  of  the  most  famous 
of  those  early  explorers — Thomas  FIIZPATRICK, 
James  BRIDGER,  and  Jedediah  S  SMITH — crossed 
and  recrossed  the  land  Many  of  their  rendezvous 
were  held  in  the  present  Wyoming  Attracted  by 
the  fur  trade,  Captain  Bonneville  organized  an  im- 
pressive expedition  of  1 10  men  and  20  wagons,  the 
first  wagons  to  cross  through  South  Pass  The 
route  west  was  open  Soon  c  aravans  set  out  from 
Independence,  headed  toward  the  western  horizons 
of  Oregon  The  gioat  movement  brought  the  be- 
ginnings of  Wyoming,  for  fur-trading  posts  be<  amo 
stations  on  the  Oregon  Trail  Two  of  the  most 
celebrated  posts  of  the  West  were  in  Wyoming — 
Fort  Laramie  (see  FORT  L \RAMIL  NATIONAL  MON- 
UMENT) and  Fort  Bndger  (sec  I-ORT  BRIDGER 
STATE  PARK)  The  hosts  of  the  westward-trending 
pioneers  changed  chara(  tei  but  swelled  in  numbers 
Fanners  going  to  Oregon  were  followed  by  Mor- 
mons seeking  their  Zion  in  present  Utah  and  by  the 
hordes  rushing  to  find  earthly  gold  in  the  California 
of  1849  Along  the  Oregon  Trail  graves  marked  the 
toll  taken  by  disease,  starvation,  Indian  attacks, 
and  the  too  early  onset  of  winter  snows  Stage- 
coach  and  freight  lines  were  established,  and  in 
1860-61  the  pony -express  ruleis  made  their  heroic 
way  across  Wyoming  on  then  way  between  Sac  ra- 
tnento  and  St  Joseph,  Mo  Nothing  could  stop  the 
westward  mo\ement,  and  when  the  Indians  threat- 
ened, the  military  was  called  in  to  suppress  them 
The  1800s  and  '70s  were  bloody  years,  particularly 
in  the  valley  of  the  Powder,  which  was  controlled 
by  the  Sioux  Treaties  wcic  made  and  broken  by 
both  parties,  and  Sioux  wars  persisted  until  after 
the  massacre  of  Custer's  force  on  the  Bighorn  m 
near-by  Montana  in  1870  Meanwhile  S  Wyoming, 
relatively  free  from  Indian  attack,  enjoyed  boom 
days  brought  by  the  completion  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cinc  Towns,  including  Cheyenne,  were  platted  be- 
side the  tracks,  and  trading  thru  ed  on  the  demands 
of  the  road  crews  and  the  new  settlers  Cattle  were 
herded  up  over  the  Texas  or  Long  Trail,  and  soon 
Cheyenne  became  the  center  of  a  vast  cattle  in- 
dustry Wyoming  earned  its  title  of  the  Equal 
Rights  State  when,  in  1869,  it  granted  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  to  women  as  well  as  men  After 
Indian  rebellion  had  been  crushed,  c  attic  wore 
moved  to  gtasslands  throughout  the  state  But  the 
days  of  dangerous  living  were  not  over  Cattle 
rustling  became  so  general  that  the  authorities 
were  uuable  to  cope  with  it,  and  jury  members  be- 
came fearful  of  returning  a  just  verdict  against 
criminals  The  Wyoming  Stork  Growers  Associa- 
tion was  organized  in  187 i  to  piotect  the  cattle- 
owners,  and  the  members  frequently  t  reated  vigi- 
lante groups  to  administer  their  own  justice  The 
warfare  reached  its  height  in  the  Johnson  to  cattle 
war  of  1892  The  Hole-in-the-Wall  gang  broadened 
their  activities  to  me  lude  bank  and  train  robberies 
as  well  as  cattle  stealing  Gradually  the  open  range 
became  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  vast  ac  res  were  fern  ed 
and  winter  pastures  were  established  Another 
source  of  violence  came  with  the  influx  of  sheep 
The  cattlemen  made  frantic  efforts  to  exc  hide  the 
c  lose-mbbhng  sheep  from  the  precious  grasslands 
Homesteaders  also  met  with  opposition,  although 
lany  of  them  left  as  soon  as  they  realized  the  coun- 


try was  not  suited  to  small  acreage  cultivation 
Though  development  w      .....".  .     ;    „. 

the  Umv  of  Wyoming  was  founded  m  1887),  only 


gradually  did  the  citizens  recognize  the  peculiar 
needs  of  their  state  The  Carey  Ac  t  of  1894,  pro- 
viding for  the  reclamation  and  settlement  of  land, 
pointed  up  the  need  for  conservation  and  efficient 
use  of  water  The  establishment  of  national  parks 
protected  the  timberlands  and  extensive  grazing 
areas  Water  power  was  harnessed  to  furnish  elec- 
tricity for  the  needs  of  farms  and  industries  In 
spite  of  these  developments  life  in  Wyoming  today 
remains  to  a  good  extent  a  gamble,  requiring  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  high  plains  the  qualities  of  frontiers- 
men— self-sufficiency,  physical  strength,  and  a  sense 
of  adventure  These  characteristics  breed  a  strong 
individualism,  which  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
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more  conservative  attitudes  held  by  the  leaders  of 
the  important  c  orporate  groups  The  result  is  gen- 
erally a  vigorous  and  fluid  soc  lety  which  frequently 
expresses  ambivalent  positions  A  general  resent- 
ment against  government  interference  contrasts 
with  a  desire  for  the  protection  of  the  wool  and 
beet-sugar  industries  Pobtus  seems  capable  of 
producing  men  of  statesmanlike  wtature  or  men 
concerned  almost  entirely  with  spec  ml  interests  If 
the  West  is,  as  Frederic  k  J  Turner  asserted,  "a 
form  of  soc  icty,  rather  than  an  area,"  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Wyoming  can  achieve  a  reasonable 
sec  urity  without  bacnhc  mg  the  dynamic  and  demo- 
cratic attitudes  which  have  played  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  its  development  See  Robert  Fol- 
lansbee,  Surface  Watirs  of  Wyoming  and  Their 
Utilization  (1923),  Christian  S  Dietz,  The  DeiH- 
ojtfd  and  Undnelopid  Mineral  Resources  of  Wyo- 
ming (1929),  Charles  K  Winter,  Four  Hundred 
Million  Ac>en  the  Public  Lands  and  Resonices 
(1932),  Mrs  Frances  Beard,  od  ,  Wyoming  from 
Territorial  Days  to  the  Pnatnt  (3  vols  ,  1933), 
Charles  Guernsey,  Wyoming  Cowboy  Days  (1936), 
Struthere  Burt,  Powder  Ruer  Let  'er  Buck!  (1938) , 
Federal  Writers'  Projec  t,  Wyoming  a  Guide  to  Its 
History,  Highicaya,  and  People  (1941) 

Wyoming  1  City  (pop  1,300),  N  central  III ,  N  of 
Peona,  in  a  farm  area,  me  1865  2  Village  (pop 
4,406),  hW  Ohio,  north  suburb  of  Cincinnati, 
settled  1805,  m<  1874  3  Industrial  borough  (pop 
4,728),  NE  Pa  ,  on  the  Susquehatma  near  \\ilkes- 
Barre.mc  1885  Its  manufactures  include  silk  and 
metal  product*  A  monument  commemorates  the 
massacre  (1778)  of  Connecticut  settlers  in  tho 
Wyoming  Valley  in  the  American  Revolution 

Wyoming,  University  of,  at  Laramie,  land-grant  and 
state  supported,  coeducational,  chartered  1880, 
opened  1887  It  includes  colleges  of  agriculture, 
commerce  and  industry,  education,  engineering, 
law,  and  liberal  ar  ts  and  a  sc  hool  of  pharmacy  It 
has  a  state  chemistry  laboratory,  a  trade  school, 
and  a  Roc  ky  Mt  herbarium  It  offers  a  range- 
management  curriculum,  including  soil  conseiva- 
tion  and  forest  servic  es  AM  hool  of  religion  is 
affiliated  The  university  owns  valuable  oil  lands 

Wyoming  Valley,  in  Luzerne  co  ,  NL  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  northern  branch  of  the  Susquehantia  nver 
Wilkes-Barro  is  the  metropolis  of  this  rich  anthra- 
cite region  Tho  vallev  was  the  sc  ene  of  a  long  con- 
test between  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  over 
con  flu  ting  land  claims  based  on  17th-century  chai- 
ters  After  the  Si  SQUEHANNA  (  OMPANY  pui chased 
(1754)  land  (which  had  been  surveyed  by  John 
Jenkins)  here  from  the  Indians  at  the  Albany  Con- 
gress, a  temporary  settlement  of  the  region  m  1702- 
63  led  to  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  1769  and 
tho  building  soon  after  of  P  orty  !•  ort  John  Durkee 
was  prominent  in  early  (  onnecticut  settlement 
The  PFISN\MITE  W\RH  between  the  Connecticut 
and  Pennsylvania  settlers  ensued,  but  lapid  settle- 
ment of  the  area  continued  In  1774  Connecticut 
set  up  the  town  of  Westmoreland,  from  whic  h  rep- 
resentatives were  sent  to^the  Connecticut  legisla- 
ture In  1778  the  ( 'onnec  tic  ut  bettlers,  under  Zebu- 
Ion  BUTI  f  it,  were  defeated  by  John  BUTI  ER  and  a 
party  of  Tones  and  Indians,  and  the  noted  mas- 
sac  re,  subjec  t  of  Thomas  ( "ampbell's  poem,  (jertrudi 
of  Wyoming  (1809),  followed  The  land  quarrel 
c  ontmued  and  was  a  subjoc  t  tefore  the  (.  ontmental 
Congress  \\  hen  a  c  ourt  of  arbitration  dec  ided  m 
favor  of  Pennsylvania  in  1782,  moie  fighting  oc- 
curred Hnallv,  thiough  the  Compromise  Act  of 
1799,  the  Ponnsv  h  ama  legislature  secured  a  means 
of  settlement  with  the  Connecticut  claimants  and 
the  trouble  was  gradually  solved  Tho  Connecticut 
settlers  contributed  several  changes  to  the  vallev 
including  the  establishment  of  free  public  schools 
long  before  Pennsy  Ivama  provided  them  See  H  K 
Hayden,  A  Hibliography  of  the  Wyoming  Valley 
(1885) 

Wyomissing  (wloml'slng),  industrial  borough  (pop 
3,320),  SE  Pa  ,  on  the  Sc  huv  Ikill  opposite  Reading, 
me  1906  Textiles  and  brick  are  made 

Wyspianski,  Stanislaus,  Pol  Stanislaw  WyspiaAski 
(stanes'waf  vTspy  a'nyuske) ,  1869-1907,  Polish  poet, 
dramatist,  and  painter  He  was  forced  to  give  up 
painting  because  of  the  loss  of  his  arm  His  works 
include  The  Wedding  (1901),  his  best-known  play, 
November  Night  (1904),  inspired  by  the  insurrection 
of  1831,  and  several  plays  on  Gieek  themes,  of 
which  Meleager  was  translated  into  English  in  1933 

Wyss,  Johann  David  (vcVhan  da'vet  ves'),  1743- 
1818,  Swiss  author  of  The  Swiss  Family  Rotnnson 
This  story  of  a  shipwrec  ked  family  was  written  for 
his  children  It  was  published  (1813)  by  his  son, 
Johann  Rudolf  Wyss,  1781-1830,  a  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  Umv  of  Bern  and  author  of  the 
SWIHS  national  anthem  The  first  English  transla- 
tion, now  very  rare,  was  published  (1814)  in  a  small 
edition  by  Mary  Jane  Godwin,  A  larger  edition  ap- 
peared in  1820 

Wythe,  George  (with),  1726-1806,  American  jurist, 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  b  Elisa- 
beth City  co.,  Va  He  attended  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  read  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1747  Wythe  was  a  member  (1754-55, 
1758-68)  and  clerk  (1769-75)  of  the  house  of  bur- 
and  drafted  a  remonstrance  against  the 
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Stamp  Act  (1765).  He  was  thereafter  an  opponent 
of  British  measures  and  a  delegate  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  (1775-76).  In  1776,  he  was  aided 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Edmund  Pendloton  in  re- 
vising the  laws  of  Virginia.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  Committee  (1737)  and 
exercised  much  influence  in  getting  ratification  of 
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the  Constitution  in  1788.  His  greatest  contribution 
to  state  and  nation  was  possibly  as  professor  of  law 
at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  (1779-90),  for 
his  teachings  influenced  many  men,  especially 
John  Marshall,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Monroe, 
and  Henry  Clay  Wythe  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
early  U.S  lawyers  He  served  as  judge  in  the  Vir- 


ginia chancery  court  from  1778  to  1788  and  as  sol* 
chancellor  from  1788  to  1801. 
Wytherille  (wlth'vfl),  town  (pop.  4,603),  SW  VaM 
8W  of  Roanoke  and  on  a  high  plateau  m  the  blue- 
grass  section,  in  a  fertile  farm  area;  founded  1702, 
inc.  1889.  It  has  stockyards  and  flour,  lumber,  and 
textile  mills  The  courthouse  of  Wythe  co.  is  here 
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X,  24th  letter  of  the  At  PHABKT  In  English  it  has  no 
peculiar  sound,  but  stands  for  the  combination  ks 
01  gz  or,  initially ,  for  the  sound  of  z  In  words  from 
Greek,  x  transliterates  the  14th  Greek  letter,  xi 
(si  or  ksl),  a  letter  perhaps  quite  unrelated  to  the 
Koman  x  in  form  The  formal  Greek  correspondent 
of  x  was  (hi  (kl),  hence  it  is  used  in  phonetics  to 
represent  a  velar  fricative  like  ch  in  loch  As  the 
initial  of  the  name  Christ,  X  has  become  a  symbol 
for  it,  e  g  ,  in  Xmas  and  in  the  monogram  XP  (chi 
rho)  In  Roman  numerals  X  stands  for  10,  in 
mathematics  x  symbolizes  an  unknown  quantity 

Xanthippe  or  Xantippe  (both  aantl'pe),  5th  cent 
B  C  ,  Athenian  woman,  wife  of  Socrates  Legend 
had  made  of  her  the  classic  shrew 

Xanthus  (zan'thus),  ancient  city  of  Lycia,  W  Asm 
Minor,  now  in  Turkey  It  was  on  the  Xanthus  river, 
also  called  the  Scamancler  It  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  Persians  (c  646  B  C  )  and  centuries 
later  (c  42  B  C  )  by  the  Romans,  both  times  the 
inhabitants  destroy  ed  their  city  before  surrender- 
ing Sir  Charles  Bellows  excavated  the  rums 
Many  works  of  art  from  Xanthus  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum 

Xantippe.  see  XANTHIPPE 

Xauen  (hou'an)  or  Sheshawen  (sh!sh6'wiln),  town 
(pop  12,397),  Spanish  Morw  co,  S  of  Tetuan  It  is 
a  Moslem  holy  cit>,  and  its  people  have  resisted 
Christian  visitors  fanatic  ally  Its  history  is,  there- 
fore, little  known  It  was  founded  c  1471  as  a  bul- 
wark against  the  Portuguese  in  Ceuta  It  is  famous 
for  its  crafts  The  name  also  appears  in  other 
spellings,  such  as  Sheshauen. 

Xavier,  Saint  Francis   see  FHANCIB  XAVIER,  SAINT 

Xavier  University,  see  CINCINNATI,  Ohio,  and  NEW 
ORLEANS,  La 

Xe,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  XENON 

Xenia  (se'neu),  city  (pop  10,633),  co  seat  of  Greene 
co.,  SW  Ohio,  SE  of  Dayton,  laid  out  1803  It  is  a 
trade  and  industrial  center  in  a  farm  area  Hope 
and  twine  and  furniture  are  made  The  Ohio 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home  is  here 
WILBERFORCE  UNIVERSITY  is  northeast  Whitelaw 
Reid  was  born  near  by 

Xenocrates  (zin&'krute*) ,  306-314  BC,  Greek 
philosopher,  b  Chalcedon,  successor  of  Speusippus 
as  head  of  the  ACADEMY  He  was  a  pupil  and  dis- 
ciple of  Plato,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Sicily  in 
361  B  C  Metaphysics  and  ethics  were  his  princi- 
pal themes,  and  though  lie  was  not  a  great  thinker, 
his  ascetic  life  and  noble  character  were  a  great  in- 
fluence on  his  pupils  lie  held  that  both  mathe- 
matical objects  and  tho  Platonic  Ideas  are  sub- 
stances, while  also  identifying  them  as  one  and  the 
same  Thus  he  is  referred  to  by  Aristotle  as  the 
follower  of  Plato  who  "made  ideal  and  mathe- 
matical number  the  same  " 

Xenon  (se'n&n),  rare  gaseous  element,  heavy,  color- 
less, odorless,  tasteless,  and  t  heimcally  inert  (sym- 
bol-Xe,  for  physical  constants,  see  ELEMENT, 
table).  Xenon  is  present  m  minute  quantities  in  the 
atmosphere  According  to  the  periodic  law  it  is 
grouped  with  the  inert  gases  helium,  neon,  argon, 
krypton,  and  radon  The  element  was  discovered 
(1898)  by  Sir  William  Ramsay  and  M  W  Travers, 
being  obtained  from  the  part  of  liquid  air  remain- 
ing after  the  evaporation  of  the  helium  and  argon 

Xenopnanes  (zenSf'unea),  c  570-c  480  B  C  ,  Greek 
philosopher  of  Colophon  He  is  reputed  to  have 
founded  the  ELEATIC  SCHOOL,  although  his  teach- 
ings only  carry  a  tenuous  suggestion  of  the  line  of 
reasoning  Parmemdes,  the  true  founder  of  the 
school,  was  to  take  It  was  Xenophanes'  expression 
of  the  unity  of  all  existence,  "all  is  one,"  that  gave 
impetus  to  the  Eleaticu  Xenophanes  attacked  the 
anthropomorphic  gods  of  Greece,  postulating  a 
god  who  was  at  once  one,  immovable,  and  omni- 
present His  attempt  to  explain  the  nature  of  his 
god  was  consistent  with  the  philosophic  explora- 
tions of  his  predecessors — the  sean  h  for  unity  out 
of  apparent  multiplicity 

Xenophon  (ze/nufun),  c  430  B  C  -c  355  B  C  ,  Greek 
historian,  b.  Athens  He  was  one  of  the  well-to-do 
young  disuples  of  Socrates  before  leaving  Athens 
to  join  the  Greek  force  (the  Ten  Thousand)  that 
was  in  the  service  of  CYRUS  THE  YOUNGER  of  Persia 
They  fought  well  at  the  disastrous  battle  of 
CUNAXA  (401  B.C.)  The  Ten  Thousand  then 
fought  their  way  back,  going  through  an  unknown 
and  hostile  land,  named  by  the  Persians  under 
Tissapherues,  After  the  Greek  generals  had  been 
treacherously  killed,  Xenophon  was  chosen  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  heroic  retreat  He  tells  the 
story  in  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works*  the 


ANABASIS  After  his  return  Xenophon,  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  military ,  disc  iplmed,  and  aristocratic 
life  of  the  Spartans,  was  in  the  service  of  Sparta 
He  accompanied  Agesilaus  II  on  the  campaign  that 
ended  in  victory  over  the  Athenians  and  Thebans 
at  Coronea  (394)  Xenophon  thus  was  opposed  to 
his  compatriots,  who  passed  a  sentence  of  banish- 
ment on  him  Sparta  gave  him  an  estate  at  Scillus 
in  the  region  of  Elis,  where  he  spent  years  in  writ- 
ing Among  his  works  other  than  the  Anabasis  are 
the  HMemca,  a  continuation  of  the  history  of 
Thucvdides  to  363  B  C  .  works  on  Socrates  pre- 
senting a  sharply  different  picture  from  that  of 
Plato,  Memorabilia,  Oeconomtcus  (a  dialogue  on 
managing  a  household  and  a  fai  m) ,  the  Apology  (on 
tho  death  of  Socrates)  and  the  Symposium  (a 
pleasant  dialogue) ,  a  eulogy  of  Agesilaus,  a  dialogue 
on  despotism,  called  after  Hiero  I  of  Syracuse;  the 
Cyrvpaedw,  a  romantic  and  didactic  account  of  the 
education  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  and  essays  on 
hunting,  horsemanship,  the  ideal  cavalry  officer, 
and  the  constitutional  practices  of  Sparta  He  is, 
however,  remembered  almost  solely  for  the  superb 
narrative  of  the  Anabasis 

Xerxes  I  (Xerxes  the  Great)  (zurk'sez),  d  465  B  C  , 
king  of  Persia  (48o~4b5  B  C  )  His  name  in  Old 
Persian  is  Khsliav  arsha,  in  the  Bible  AUABUEKUS 
He  was  the  son  of  DARIUS  I  and  Atossa,  daughter 
of  Cyrus  the  Great  After  bringing  Egypt  once 
more  under  Persian  rule,  Xerxes  prepared  for  an 
invasion  of  Greece  by  cutting  a  canal  through  the 
isthmus  of  Athos  and  constructing  a  bridge  of  boats 
across  the  Hellespont  Setting  out  from  Sardis,  he 
inarched  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and,  de- 
spite the  bravery  of  LHONIDAH  and  his  300  Spar- 
tans, overthrew  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Thermop- 
ylae (480  B  C  )  He  then  occupied  and  pillaged 
Athens  His  fleet  was  destroyed  at  Salamis  (480 
B  C  )  Leaving  an  army  under  his  general,  Mar- 
donius,  he  retired  into  Asia  He  was  slain  bv  the 
captain  of  his  bodyguard  and  was  succeeded  by  hib 
son  AKTAXEKXES  I  See  PERSIAN  WARS  See  Jen  ob 
Abbott,  Xerxes  (1901);  P  M  Sykes,  History  of 
Prrew  (1930),  A  T  Olmstead,  History  of  the  Per- 
sian Empire  (1948) 

Xerxes  II,  d  424  B  C.,  king  of  am  lent  Persia  (424 
B  C  ) ,  son  of  Artaxerxes  I  After  a  reign  of  45  days 
he  was  murdered  by  his  brother  Sogdianus 

Ximenes.   For  Spaniards  thus  named,  see  JIMENEZ 

Xingu  (zmg'goo '),  river,  c  1,200  mi  long,  rising  in 
Mato  G rosso  It  flows  N  across  Par  A  state  into  the 
Amazon  at  the  head  of  the  Amazon  delta  The 
Xingti  passes  through  wild,  partly  unexplored  c  oun- 
try,  and  only  m  its  lower  <  ourse  is  it  navigable 

Xochimilco  (sorhftnel'kd) ,  city  (pop  1 4,370) ,  central 
Mexico  It  is  a  southern  suburb  of  Mexico  city 
Xochimilco  is  famous  for  its  canals  lined  with  pop- 
lars and  with  flowers  The  Indians  established  rafts 
covered  with  soil  (called  chinampas)  in  Lake 
Xochimilco  The  rafts  became  islands  rooted  to 
the  lake  bottom  and  continued  to  supply  vegetables 
and  flowers  for  the  city  Boating  on  the  canals  is  a 
popular  diversion  for  tourists  and  for  the  people  of 
Mexico  city  In  late  years  decline  in  the  water 
supply  has  threatened  Xochimilco 

X  ray,  Roentgen  ray,  or  Rtmtgen  ray  (both,  rftnt'gin, 
r&nt'gln,  rant  "y  In),  invisible  RADIATION  of  much 
shorter  wave  length  than  \  isible  light  rays  Unlike 
cathode  ravs  (see  RAY,  in  phy  sics),  from  which  they 
are  produced,  they  are  not  deflected  by  a  magnet 
or  an  electric  charge  They  are  commonly  pro- 
duced in  tubes  or  bulbs  called  consequently  X-ray 
tubes  These  consist  essentially  of  a  glass  con- 
tainer (from  which  the  air  has  been  almost  com- 
pletely exhausted)  m  the  walls  of  which  are  sealed 
two  electrodes  (the  anode  and  the  cathode)  and  in 
whic  h  IH  also  present  a  piece  of  wolfram  (or  tung- 
sten), platinum,  or  other  substance  When  an 
electric  current  of  high  voltage  is  applied,  streams 
of  electrons  (c  athode  rays)  flow  from  the  cathode, 
pass  through  the  tube,  and  strike  the  plate  of 
wolfram  or  platinum  (called  the  auticathode), 
where  the  X  rays  are  given  off.  These  rays  are  able 
to  penetrate  various  thicknesses  of  a  great  many 
substances  (e  g.,  flesh,  wood,  hard  rubber,  and  other 
substances)  but  are  stopped  by  other  materials  of 
great  density,  such  as  lead  Their  ability  to  pene- 
trate materials  varies,  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  exhaustion  of  the  tube  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced and  the  voltage  applied  to  the  tube  The  so- 
called  "hard"  rays  (those  of  great  penetrating 
ability)  are  formed  in  tubes  of  a  nigh  degree  of  ex- 
haustion to  which  a  high  voltage  is  applied,  the 
"soft"  rays  (those  of  leas  penetrating  ability)  in 


tubes  of  less  exhaustion  to  which  a  lower  voltage  is 
applied  This  penetrating  property  of  X  rays  is 
used  in  making  X-ray  pictures  (radiographs  or 
skiagraphs),  the  darkness  of  the  shadows  produced 
upon  the  photographic  plate  depending  upon  the 
degree  to  which  the  different  substances  can  be 
penettatod  b\  the  rays  An  interesting  practical 
application  of  X  ravs  is  seen  in  their  use  in  examin- 
ing merchandise  for  defects,  jewels  thought  to  be 
imitation,  and  "old  master"  paintings  of  questioned 
authenticity  X  rays  destroy  living  tissue  and  can 
cause  severe  burns  when  human  flesh  is  exposed  to 
their  action  for  too  long  a  time  Their  destructive 
power  is  used  in  X-ray  therapy  (see  RADIOTHBRAPT). 
They  cause  certain  substances  held  in  their  path  to 
give  off  light  (to  fluoresce)  and  the  S-LUOROSCOPB  is 
based  upon  this  activity  The  use  of  X  rays  has 
been  *f  great  importance  in  studying  the  structure 
and  nature  of  crystals  (e  g  ,  in  the  work  of  W.  H 
Bragg  and  W  L  Bragg)  By  the  use  of  different 
chemu  al  elements  m  the  X-ray  tube,  ravs  of  dif- 
ferent length  are  produced  By  means  of  X-ray 
spectra  so  formed,  MOSELEY  was  able  to  arrange  the 
chemical  elements  in  the  order  found  in  the  new 
penodic  table  (see  PERIODIC  LAW)  X  rays  were 
discovered  by  Roentgen  in  1895  and  were  so  named 
by  him  In  his  honor  they  are  often  called  Roentgen 
(or  Rontgen)  rays 

Xuthus  (au'thOs),  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of 
HKLLEN  He  married  CRBUBA,  daughter  of  KKECH- 
THErs,  and  his  son  Achaeus  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
ACH \EAN8,  a  branch  of  the  Hellenic  people 

xylene  (zl'len)  or  xylol  (zl'l6l,  -lol,  -161),  colorless, 
oily  liquid,  used  extensively  as  a  solvent  and  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  three  isomeru  (see  ISOMER- 
ISM)  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  which 
belong  to  the  benzene  series  of  hvdroc  arbons  The 
three  forms  of  xvlene  are  known  as  orthoxylene 
(melt  pt«-28°C,  boil  pt  ~144°C  ,  densitv- 
0  874  g  per  c  c  at  20°C  ),  metaxvlene  (melt  pt  - 
-54°C  ,  boil  pt-139°C,  density -0864  g  per 
cc  at  20CC),  and  paraxylene  (melt  pt  »13°C  , 
boil  pt -138°C  ,  density -0861  g  per  cc  at 
20°C  )  They  are  .prepared  from  coal  and  wood  tar 
and  from  some  petroleum  Their  separation  from 
one  another  is  diffu  ult  because  of  the  proximity  of 
their  boiling  points 

xylophone  (zl'lufon,  zl'-)  [Gr  ,-wood  sound],  musi- 
cal instrument,  having  graduated  wooden  slabs 
which  are  struck  bv  the  player  with  small  mallets 
The  slabs  are  usually  arranged  like  a  keyboard,  and 
the  range  tanes  from  two  to  four  octaves  When 
tubular  resonators  are  attached  to  the  bars,  the 
instrument  IB  called  a  marimba 

XYZ  Affair,  name  usually  given  to  an  incident  (1797- 
98)  in  P  ranco- American  diplomatic  relations  Re- 
lations between  the  new  republics  were  already 
strained  The  United  States  had  in  1778  entered 
an  alliance  with  France,  but  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolutionary  Wars  was  both  unable 
and  unwilling  to  lend  aid  The  anti-French  Federal- 
ists gamed  the  upper  hand  in  the  United  States,  and 
there  was  considerable  antagonism  toward  France, 
particularly  after  the  GENET  affair  The  conclusion 
(1795)  of  Jay's  Treaty  with  England,  which  par- 
tially vitiated  the  agreements  with  France,  awoke 
French  anger  Amencan  ships  were  taken  by 
French  privateers,  grievances  against  the  Bordeaux 
embargo  of  1793  continued,  and  the  countries 
drifted  into  a  mutually  hostile  attitude  President 
George  Washuigton  had  replaced  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris as  minister  to  France  by  James  Monroe,  but 
later  was  persuaded  by  Secretary  of  War  Timothy 
Pickering  to  replace  Monroe  with  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  PINCKNEY  In  1797  John  ADAMS,  the  new 
President,  sent  John  MARSHALL  and  Elbridge 
GERHY  to  join  Pinrkney  This  three-man  commis- 
sion ran  into  trouble  with  the  Directory  and  nota- 
bly with  TAI  LKYHAND  Indirect  suggestions  of 
loans  and  bribes  to  France  came  through  Mme  de 
Vulette,  a  friend  of  Talleyrand  and  the  landlady  of 
Gerry  and  Marshall.  Negotiations  were  earned  on 
through  her  with  X  (Jean  Conrad  Hottmguer),  Y 
(a  Mr  Bellamy,  an  American  banker  in  Hamburg), 
and  Z  (Lucien  Hauteval,  like  Hottmguer,  a  Swiss) 
The  proposal  that  the  Americans  pay  Talleyrand 
£50,000  created  an  uproar  when  it  was  heard  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  pro-British  party  wel- 
comed the  chance  to  worsen  Franco-American  rela- 
tions. Talk  got  nowhere  and  the  mission  broke  up, 
Marshall  coming  home,  Puickney  taking  a  sick 
daughter  to  8  France,  and  Gerry,  a  Republican  and 
Francophile,  remaining  with  Talleyrand.  Trouble 
with  France  threatened  grave  effects.  Vice  Presi- 
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dent  ThomM  Jefferson  told  Victor  Du  Font,  French 
consul  at  Charleston,  to  warn  Talleyrand  agaw«t 
pushing  the  United  States  into  war,  and  within  a 
short  time  the  offending  French  decrees  of  spolia- 
tion were  withdrawn.  Adams  was  already  talking 
with  William  Vans  Murray,  U  8.  minister  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  Richard  Codman,  an  American 
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from  Paris,  when  France  made  overtures  through 
the  Netherlands  Adams,  to  the  intense  disgust  of 
the  Federalist  leader,  Alexander  Hamilton,  made 
Murray  the  U  8  minister  to  France  and  sent  Oliver 
Ellsworth  and  William  Richardson  Davie  to  aid 
him  The  result  was  the  Convention  of  Mortofon- 
taine  (Sept.  30, 1800),  which  settled  the  arguments 


YALTA  CONFERENCE 

The  affair  contributed  to  American  patriotic  legend 
in  the  reply  Pmckney  is  supposed  to  have  made  in 
response  to  a  request  for  money,  "Millions  for  de- 
fense, sir,  but  not  one  rent  for  tribute  "  This  reply 
wa*  certainly  not  made,  but  a  better  case  can  be 
made  for  the  alternate  version,  "No,  no,  not  a 
sixpence  " 


Y,  26th  letter  of  the  ALPHABET  It  was  a  Latin 
importation  of  the  eastern  Greek  up&ilon  (see  U), 
which  was  pronounced  like  U,  the  Romans  used  it 
for  Greek  words.  In  English  y  is  mainly  symbolic 
of  the  semivowel  occurring  in  yet,  the  same  semi- 
vowel is  the  second  member  of  the  diphthongs  a, 
e,  i,  and  01  The  modern  ignorant  use  of  y  in  ye 
for  the  (aw  in  "Ye  Olde  Shoppe")  is  based  on  a  mia- 
reading  of  an  old  sign  foi  th  In  chemistry  Y  is  the 
symbol  of  the  element  YTTRIUM 

Y-.  For  Dutch  names  beginning  thus,  see  LJ-. 

Yablonovy  Range  (ya'blunuve),  mountain  chain, 
RSFSR,  in  SE  Siberia  Formmg  part  of  the  water- 
shed between  the  Arctic  and  the  Pacific ,  it  extendH 
from  the  Mongolian  border  in  the  southwest  to 
the  Olekma  rivet  in  the  northeast  It  is  crossed  by 
the  Trans-Siberian  RR  near  Chita  Bolahoi  Saran- 
akan  is  the  highest  point  (5,280  ft ) 

yacht  (yftt)  [Dutch, -chase,  hunt],  any  vessel,  em- 
ploying either  sail  or  power,  used  only  for  pleasure 
or  sport  Yachts  may  be  of  schooner,  cutter, 
cruiser,  sloop,  yawl,  or  othei  type  and  vary  from 
less  than  20  ft.  to  more  than  100  ft  in  length 
Cruising  yachts  are  usually  fitted  with  Diesel 
or  gasoline  engines,  while  ra<  ing  yachts  are  usu- 
ally fore-and-aft  rigged,  the  schooner  and  cutter 
are  most  popular  Rules  govern  the  size  and 
style  of  Bailing  yachts  competing  in  international 
and  other  races  Since  the  first  yacht  dub  was 
organized  in  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1720,  there  have 
been  many  changes  in  the  structure  favored  for 
racing  yachts  The  tendency  usually  was  to 
evolve  a  ship  combining  speed,  seaworthiness,  and 
habitabihty  The  forerunner  of  the  Royal  Yacht 
Hquadron  was  formed  at  Cowos,  England,  in  1812, 
and  in  1851  it  offered  a  silver  cup  as  prize  for  a 
rate  of  60  mi  around  the  Isle  of  Wight  The  fa- 
mous 100-foot  schooner  yacht  Amenta  (.owned  bv 
members  of  the  New  York  Yac  lit  Club)  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  win  the  cup  This  cup,  the  most  highly 
prised  international  yachting  trophy,  has  since 
remained  in  the  United  States,  successfully  de- 
fended in  many  meets,  m  1937  by  Harold  8  V  an- 
derbilt  with  the  Range) ,  against  TOM  Sopwith 
(England)  with  the  Endeaior  II  The  most  famous 
challenger  for  this  trophy ,  called  the  America's 
Cup,  was  Sir  Thomas  LIPTON,  who  contended  in 
five  meets  with  five  boats  named  Shamrock  Yac  ht 
racing  is  carried  on  over  marked  courses  with  an 
imaginary  line  as  a  staiting  point  and  finishing 
point  or  from  place  to  place  as  in  the  Califorma-to- 
Hawaii  race  Before  the  ra<  e  the  yachts  jockey  for 
position,  the  object  of  cac  h  helmsman  being  to 
cross  the  starting  line  at  full  speed  immediately 
after  the  starting  gun  is  fired  Since  all  boats  do 
not  start  at  the  same  time,  the  winner  is  deter- 
mined by  his  time  for,  the  c  ourse,  not  by  finishing 
position  When  the  yacht  is  running  with  the  wind, 
every  sail  is  used,  and,  whenever  possible,  addi- 
tional spinnaker  sails  (large  triangular  balloon 
sails)  are  set  When  the  wind  is  abeam,  the  yacht 
is  close  hauled  as  much  as  possible,  and  when  sail- 
ing into  the  wind  tacking  must  be  resorted  to  The 
rules  of  yacht  racing  are  most  stringent,  and  the 
skill  and  judgment  of  the  helmsman  is  a  large 
factor  in  success  Recently,  many  small  yachts 
have  been  designed,  with  the  Star  class  gaining 
great  popularity 

Yadkln,  river  see  PEE  DEE,  river 

Yahata,  Japan   see  YAW  ATA 

Yahweh  (ya'wfi,  ya've),  modern  reconstruction  of 
the  ancient  Hebrew  ineffable  name  for  GOD  Other 
forms  are  Yahve,  Yahveh,  and  Yahwe 

Yaila  Mountains,  RSFSR,  seo  CRIMEA 

Yajur-Veda:  seo  VEDA. 

yak,  mammal  of  Tibet  and  other  parts  of  central 
Asia  It  is  assigned  by  various  authorities  to  either 
the  genus  Bos  or  PoephaQus  It  is  larger  and  more 
heavily  built  than  most  domestic  cattle  and  has 
rather  short,  stout  legs,  high  shoulders,  and  long 
hair  growing  on  the  flanks,  legs,  and  tail  and  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  ground  Its  horns  are  large  and 
curved  In  the  wild  state  the  animal  is  usually 
brownish  black,  but  domesticated  yaks  are  some- 
times black,  brownish,  or  i  eddish  It  can  live  on 
quite  barren  soil,  where  it  feeds  on  the  sparse  vege- 
tation which  could  not  support  other  domestic  ani- 
mals* Domesticated  yaks  are  used  as  a  source  of* 
meat  and  milk;  butter  and  cheese  can  be  made 
from  the  milk  and  cream.  It  is  also  a  valuable 
saddle  and  pack  animal  Its  hair  is  used  in  making 
doth,  and  its  hide  for  leather. 

YaWma  (y&'kumd,  -rau),  city  (pop.  27,221),  co 
seat  of  Yakuna  co  ,  S  central  Wash  ,  on  th«  Yakima 


river,  settled  1861  The  city  is  the  commercial  and 
industrial  center  of  a  great  irrigated  agricultural 
valley,  famous  for  its  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
producing  also  grain  and  livestock  There  are 
canneries,  packing  plants,  and  lumber  and  flour 
mills  A  junior  college  is  here,  and  an  Indian 
reservation  near  by 

Yakima,  river,  c  200  mi  long,  rising  in  central 
Washington  in  the  Cascade  Range  It  flows  SL 
past  Yakirna  to  the  Columbia  river  just  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Snake  river  It  supplies  water 
for  a  Federal  irrigation  projec  t,  begun  in  1906, 
which  has  helped  to  make  the  valley  an  important 
farming  and  fruitgrowing  region 

Yakima  Indians,  North  American  Indian  tube  of 
Shahaptin  linguistic  stoc  k  In  the  eaih  19th  cent 
they  lived  along  the  Columbia  and  the  Yakima 
rivers,  in  central  Washington  They  then  num- 
bered some  1,200  In  1855  an  attempt  by  the 
United  States  to  plat  e  the  Yakima  on  a  reservation 
resulted  m  a  war  Under  a  capable  leader,  Kami- 
akin,  the  Yakirna  continued  warfare  until  1850, 
when  they  were  plac  ed  on  a  reservation  in  Wash- 
ington The  Yakima  are  now  a  settled,  agricul- 
tural tribe,  numbering  some  3,000  \  akima  cul- 
ture was  of  the  Plateau  cultural  area,  they  fished 
for  salmon  and  gathered  roots,  berries,  and  nuts 
They  excelled  and  still  excel  in  baskotmakmg  See 
H  D  Guie,  Tribal  Days  of  t he  lakimax  (1937) 

Yakub  I  (yakoW),  1100*-1199,  ruler  of  Morocco 
(1184-09)  He  was  known  as  Yakub  al-Mansur 
[the  vie  toriousj,  after  his  vie  torj  over  Alfonso  V  III 
of  Castile  at  Alarcos  (1195)  One  of  the  most 

Eowerful  of  the  ALMOHADEB,  he  encouraged  art  and 
terature  and  constructed  many  public  btuldmgh, 
notably  the  Giralda  at  Seville,  the  Koutcmbiya 
tower  at  Marrakosh,  and  numerous  edifices  at 
Rabat 

Yakutat  Indians,  see  TLIVGIT  INDIANS 

Yakut  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  (yu- 
k65t'),  autonomous  republic  (1,182,300  sq  mi  , 
1946  estimated  pop  460,000),  HSFSR,  in  NE  Si- 
beria, between  the  Arctic.  Ocean  in  the  north  and 
the  Stanovoi  Range  in  the  south  Yakutsk  is  the 
capital  Drained  by  the  Lena  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Yakut  ASSR  has  important  natural  resources 
which,  however,  are  little  exploited  because  of  poor 
transportation  Its  main  exports  are  furs,  gold 
(mined  extensively  in  the  south,  notably  at  AI,DAN)  , 
and  mammoth  ivory  There  are  extensive  forests 
In  the  northeast  rises  the  VERKHOYANSK  RANGE 
In  the  central  region,  agriculture  and  cattle  raising 
are  the  means  of  livelihood  The  climate,  relatively 
warm  m  summer,  reaches  the  extreme  of  cold  in 
winter  at  VERKHOYANSK.  The  Yakuts,  a  people 
belonging  to  the  Turkic  linguistic  family,  form  c  80 
percent  of  the  population,  they  engage  chiefly  in 
fishing,  trapping,  and  reindeer  raising  The  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  are  mainly  Russians  (10  percent) 
and  Evenki  The  autonomous  republic  was  formed 
in  1922 

Yakutsk  (yukootsk'),  city  (1926  pop  10,558,  1939 
pop  52.888),  capital  of  Yakut  ASSR.  RSFSR,  m 
E  Siberia  It  is  a  river  port  on  the  Lena  and  a 
highway  center  in  an  agricultural  region  Founded 
m  1632,  it  was  formerly  a  place  of  political  exile 

Yale,  Elihu,  1649-1721,  English  merchant,  b  Bos- 
ton The  family  moved  to  England  c  1652,  and 
Yale  was  educated  in  London  He  went  to  Madras 


in  the  service  of  the  British  East  India  Company 
c  1670  and  rose  in  the  ranks  of  the  company  He 
was  appointed  governor  of  Fort  St  George  at 


Madras  in  1687  Because  of  scandals  concerning 
his  administration,  he  was  removed  in  1692  ana 
returned  to  London  in  1699  Through  private 
trade  while  m  the  East  he  had  amassed  a  large 
fortune  In  1718  Cotton  Mather  wrote  Yale  sug- 
gesting that  the  Collegiate  School  at  Savbrook. 
Conn  ,  might  be  named  for  him  in  return  for 
financial  support  Yale  donated  a  parcel  of  goods, 
which  when  sold  brought  £562 — the  largest  single 
gift  to  the  college  before  1837  The  college,  later 
moved  to  New  Haven,  took  the  name  of  Yale 
See  F.  B  Dexter,  A  Selection  from  the  Miscella- 
neous Historical  Papers  of  Fifty  Years  (1918), 
biography  by  Hiram  Binghara  (1939) 

Yale,  Linus  (ll'nua),  1821-68,  American  inventor, 
b.  Salisbury,  Herkimer  co  ,  NY  He  invented 
numerous  devices  for  the  improvement  of  locks  of 
various  types  and  developed  a  compact  pin- 
tumbler  cylinder  lock  He  founded  (1868)  at 
Stamford,  Conn  ,  a  company  to  manufacture  locks 

Yale,  village,  SW  British  Columbia,  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Fraser  and  at  the  south  end  of 


the  Fraser  river  (  urn  on  The  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany established  Fort  Yale  here  in  1848 

Yale.  1  Citj  (pop  1,489),  S  Mich  ,  NW  of  Port 
Huron,  settled  1859,  me  as  a  village  1885,  as  a  titv 
1905  Woolen  goods  and  canned  goods  are  made 
2  City  (pop  1,407),  N  central  Okla  ,  near  the 
Cimarron  river  and  W  of  Tulsa,  m  an  oil-producing 
region,  me  1903 

Yale  University,  at  New  Haven,  Conn  Chartered 
in  1701  and  opened  in  1702  as  the  Collegiate  School 
of  Connecticut  at  Killmgworth  (now  Clinton),  it 
was  moved  in  1707  to  Sa\  brook  (now  Old  Say- 
brook)  and  in  1710  to  New  Haven  In  1718  the 
name  was  c  hanged  to  Yale  College  to  honor  Ehhu 
YALE,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  Jeremiah  DUM- 
MER  to  contribute  to  the  College  The  stern  Puritan 
school  grew  through  the  years  to  be  a  well-estab- 
h«hed  seat  of  learning  for  young  men  long  before 
the  colony  l>ec  aine  a  state  The  first  rector, 
Timothy  Cutler,  was  dismissed  bee  ause  his  theo- 
logical views  were  wispect,  but  among  the  early 
presidents  were  such  distinguished  men  aa  E*ra 
STILUS  and  the  elder  Timothy  DWIOHT  Special 
schools  were  established — medicine  (1813),  di- 
vimt>  (1822),  law  (1824),  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
(1861),  and  fine  arts  (1869,  the  first  in  any  U.S 
university)  In  1887,  when  the  younger  Timoth\ 
DWIQHT  was  president,  the  name  was  changed  to 
Yale  University  Today  it  is  a  large  nonsectarian 
university  Women  students  are  admitted  to  many 
of  the  graduate  and  special  schools  Subordinate 
and  allied  divisions  and  institutions  inc  lude  schools 
of  music ,  forestry,  engineering,  and  nursing  and  the 
Institute  of  Human  Relations  (founded  1929)  The 
Peabody  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  col- 
lections in  anthropology,  zoology,  and  paleontology  , 
the  Yale  art  gallery  (1832)  is  nc  h  in  early  American 
and  pre- Renaissance  Italian  art,  and  the  library 
has  several  notable  collections,  including  incu- 
nabula, public  atious  about  the  bouth  Sea  Bubble 
the  Lowell  Mason  musical  library,  an  Oriental 
collection,  and  the  manuscript  papers  of  Col  E  M 
House  The  observatory  (1879)  has  a  branch  at  the 
Umv  of  Witwatersrand,  Johamiesbvug,  South 
Africa  Yale-in-China  (Ya-li)  in  Changsha  was 
founded  in  1902  as  an  outgrowth  of  missionary  ac- 
tivities, it  was  much  damaged  by  the  Japanese  in 
the  Second  World  War  All  the  far-flung  activities 
of  the  university  still  have  their  core  in  Yale 
College,  which  m  1933  was  reorganized  into  a 
resident-college  system  The  traditional  rivalry 
with  Harvard  has  continued,  the  annual  Yale- 
Harvard  boat  race  (since  1852)  and  the  annual 
Yale-Harvard  football  game  (since  1875)  are 
looked-for  events  in  the  sports  calendar  The  Yale 
sports  program  is  wide,  and  several  of  the  athletic 
coaches  ha\e  been  prominent,  notably  Walter 
Camp  in  football  and  Robert  J  H  Kiphuth  in 
swimming  The  Yale  Umv  Press,  which  has  its  own 
printing  plant  and  publishes  the  quaiterly  Yale 
Itevicw  as  well  as  many  varied  books,  was  estab- 
lished in  1908  See  Timothy  Dwight,  Memories  of 
Yale  Life  and  Men,  184.H-1899  (1903),  Edwin 
Oviatt,  The  Beginnings  of  Yale  (1916) ,  F  B  Dexter, 
ed  ,  Documentary  History  of  Yale  University 
1701  -1746  (1916),  H  S  Canby,  Alma  Mater  (1936) 

Yalta  (y61'tu,  yal'tu,  Rus  yal'tu),  city  (pop 
78.838),  S  Crimea,  RSFSR,  on  the  Black  Sea,  ESE 
of  Sevastopol,  in  a  subtropical  region  of  orchards, 
vmey  ards,  and  tobacco  fields.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
health  resorts  of  the  USSR  and  has  many  hotels, 
sauatormms,  and  rest  homes — many  of  these  being 
villas  built  bv  the  nobility  before  the  Russian 
Revolution  Near  by  is  the  town  and  palace  of 
LIVADIYA  The  city  dates  from  ancient  Greek  tunes 

Yalta  Conference,  meeting  (Feb  4-11,  1945),  at 
Yalta,  Crimea,  USSR,  of  Winston  C  hurchill,  F  D 
Roosevelt,  and  Joseph  Stalin  It  is  also  called  the 
Crimean  Conference  A  number  of  decisions  were 
made,  some  were  kept  secret  for  a  time  for  military 
or  political  reasons,  and  the  complete  text  of  all  the 
agreements  was  not  disclosed  until  March  25, 
1947  Although  the  decisions  were  those  of  the 
major  belligerents.  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  the  USSR,  it  was  agreed  that  the  ad- 
herence of  Franc*  would  be  invited  Tiie  Yalta 
conferees  confirmed  the  policy  adopted  at  the 
Casablanca  Conference  of  demanding  Germany's 
unconditional  surrender  Plans  were  made  lor 
dividing  Germany  into  four  cones  of  occupation 
(American,  British,  I1  renc  h,  and  Russian)  under  a 
unified  control  commission  in  Berlin  Reparations 
in  kind  were  to  be  collected  from  Germany  for  two 
years  after  surrender  in  order  to  destroy  German 
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military  power.  The  determination  to  punish  war 
criminals  was  reasserted  The  conferees  decided  to 
ask  China  and  France  to  join  them  in  sponsoring 
the  founding  conference  o!  the  United  Nations  to 
be  held  in  San  Francisco  on  April  25,  1945,  and 
agreement  was  reached  on  using  the  "veto"  sys- 
tem of  voting  in  the  projected  Security  Council 
The  Council  of  Foreign  IVfi  maters  was  established 
and  was  directed  to  meet  whenever  net  essarv  The 
USSR  secretly  agreed  to  enter  the  war  against 
Japan  within  three  months  of  Germain  's  sin  lender 
and  was  promised  N  Sakhalin  and  the  Kurile 
Islands  The  secret  agreement  respecting  the  dis- 
posal of  Japan's  holdings  also  provided  that  the 
port  of  T alien  (Dairen)  should  be  internationalized, 
that  Port  Arthur  should  be  restored  to  its  status 
before  the  Russo-Japanese  War  (1904  5)  as  a 
Russian  naval  base,  and  that  the  Mane  hurian  rail- 
roads should  be  under  joint  Chinese-Soviet  ad- 
ministration China  later  protested  that  it  was  not 
informed  of  these  decisions  concerning  its  terntor> 
and  that  its  sovereignty  was  infringed 
YsJu  (y  ft 'loo'),  river,  NE  Asia,  rising  in  the  Changpai 
mts  in  Sungkiang  prov  ,  China,  and  flowing  c  500 
nu  SW  to  the  Bav  of  Korea  at  Antung  For  most 
of  its  course  the  river  forms  the  boundary  of  Korea 
and  China  In  places  it  can  be  navigated  bv 
shallow-draft  vessels,  but  the  <  hief  commercial  use 
is  for  floating  timber  to  sawmills 
Yalung  or  Ya-lung  (both  vn'l6t>ng/),  river  riding  in 
the  Kunlun  range  in  S  Tsmghai  prov  ,  China,  and 
flowing  c  700  mi  8  at  ross  Stkang  prov  to  the 
Yangtze  at  the  border  of  Yunnan  prov 
yam,  any  of  sevetal  tiopioal  twining  plants  of  the 
genus  Diotcorea,  cultivated  for  the  stai  chv,  tuber- 
ous roots  that  have  long  been  used  as  food  The 
tubers  often  weigh  30  Ib  or  more  They  aie  baked, 
boiled,  ground  into  flour,  or  fed  to  liven  took  In  the 
United  States  the  yam  is  grown  for  food  in  the 
southei  nmost  part  only,  but  farther  north  the  wild 
yam  (sometimes  used  medicinally)  is  indigenous, 
and  another  species,  the  cinnamon  vine,  is  cultivated 
as  a  decorative  plant  In  the  South  the  SWKKT 
POTATO  is  often  called  yam 
YSJOUT  see  HINDI-ISM 
Yamada,  Japan  see  ITJI-YAMADA 
Yamagata,  Aritomo,  Prince  (are'tomS  yama'gata), 
1838-1922,  Japanese  soldier  and  statesman,  chief 
founder  of  the  modern  Japanese  army  \  samurai 
of  Choshu,  he  took  part  in  the  Meiji  restoration 
that  gave  power  to  Mutsuhito,  then  studied  mili- 
tary science  in  France  and  Germany  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  acquisition  of  tormoea,  ol 
Korea,  and  of  the  Japanese  interests  in  Mane  huria 
He  was  chief  of  staff  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
and  was  made  a  field  marshal  The  leader  of  the 
military  faction  in  the  ruling  oligan  hy,  he  was  the 
rival  of  Prince  ITO,  the  great  civilian  statesman, 
and  favored  authoritarian  government  After  Ito's 
death  Yamagata's  authority  was  paramount  in 
Japan  until  his  own  death  in  1922,  though  it 
was  challenged  by  a  fellow  clansman,  Taro  Katsura 
Yamagata  was  president  of  the  privy  count  il 
(1893-95,  1905-9,  1909-22)  He  accepted  the  post 
of  prime  minister  and  served  (1889-91,  1898-99), 
but  he  disdained  party  politics  and  preferred  to 
exercise  his  authority  as  an  elder  statesman 
(genro)  He  was  responsible  for  the  rule  that  onl\ 
active  officers  could  serve  as  war  or  navy  minister, 
a  rule  that  made  the  army  able  to  wreck  an> 
cabinet 

Yamagata  (ya(t'ma'gatu),  city  (1940  pop  69,184, 
1947  pop  98,642),  capital  of  Yamagata  prefecture, 
N  Honshu,  Japan  It  is  a  silk-reeling  tenter 
Yamaguchi  (yama 'goodie),  uty  (1940  pop  34,579, 
1947jpop  97,975) ,  capital  of  Yamaguchi  prefecture, 
SW  Honshu,  Japan  A  great  castle  t  ity  from  the 
14th  to  the  16th  cent  and  site  of  a  mission  es- 
tablished (1550)  by  St  Francis  Xavier,  it  is  today 
a  com  men  ml  center  The  prefecture  includes 
Shimonoseki  and  Ube 

Yamal-Nenets  National  Okrug  (yumHl'-ny6"nyIts, 
d'kr6t»k),  administrative  division  (258,800  sq  mi  , 
1940  estimated  pop  40,000),  HSFSR,  in  NW  Si- 
beria, partly  N  of  the  Arctic  Cirt  le  Salekhard  is 
the  capital  The  northernmost  part  of  the  region 
is  the  large  Yamal  Peninsula,  between  the  Kara 
Sea  in  the  west  and  Ob  Bay  (see  OB)  in  the  east 
With  a  tundra  vegetation,  the  peninsula  (like  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  area)  is  used  for  reindeer  raising 
Fur  trapping  and  fishing  also  are  important  sources 
of  livelihood  The  population  consists  mainly  of 
Nentsy,  Khanty,  and  Komi  (formerly  known,  re- 
spectively, as  Sarnoyedes,  Ostyaks,  and  Zyriana). 
Yaniamoto,  Gombei,  Count  (gdmba'  yunia'nidtd), 
1852-1933,  Japanese  admiral  He  was  navy 
minister  (1898  1906),  contributing  much  to  Ja- 
pan's naval  triumph  in  the  Russo-Japaneso  War 
Yamamoto  was  later  (1913-14,  1923-24)  prime 
minister.  His  first  cabinet  fell  because  of  a  scandal 
concerning  the  construction  of  battleships  His 
second  took  office  the  day  after  the  great  earth- 
quake of  1923  Immediately  the  arrest  of  over 
1,000  persons,  chiefly  Socialists,  was  ordered  Party 
conflicts  over  reconstruction  brought  about  its 
downfall. 

Yamamoto,  Isoroku  (Sso'rSkoo*),  1884-1943,  Japa- 
nese admiral.    He  became  vice  navy  minister  m 
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1936.  In  1941,  at  the  time  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  he  was  commander  in  chief  of  the  com- 
bined fleet  and  first  fleet  He  was  killed  m  action 
in  1943 

Yamanashi  (yftmft'na'she),  prefecture,  central  Hon- 
shu, Japan*  see  Koru,  the  capital 

Yamasee  Indians,  Yamasi  Indians  (both*  y&'musS, 
ya'-),  or  Yemasee  Indians  (ye1'-),  tribe  of  North 
American  Indians  of  the  Natt  hez-Muskogean  lin- 
guistic stock  In  the  late  16th  tent  when  Spanish 
misaions  were  established  among  them,  the  Yama- 
see lived  in  S  Georgia  and  N  Florida  They  re- 
mained under  Spanish  rule  until  1087,  when  they 
revolted  and  fled  to  South  Carolina  They  were 
friends  of  the  English  colonists,  but  in  1715  they 
killed  some  English  traders.  The  English,  there- 
fore, drove  tho  Yamasee  out  of  South  ( Carolina  and 
back  into  Florida  From  that  time  they  were 
known  as  fi  lends  of  the  Spanish  and  enemies  of  the 
English  In  1727  their  village  near  St  Augustine 
was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  English  There 
are  very  few  Yamasee  left  The  Yamasee  belonged 
to  the  Southeastern  ( ultural  area 

Yamashita,  Tomoyuki  (tom6'v55ke  yamash'ta), 
1885-1946,  Japanese  general  He  commanded  the 
arm>  which  took  Singapore  (Feb.  1Q42)  In 
March,  1942,  he  relieved  Honima  in  the  Philippines 
and  took  Bataan  (April)  and  Conegidor  (May) 
He  also  commanded  during  tho  unsut  <  essful  de- 
fense (Oct.  1944  Uig,  1<)45)  of  the  Philippines 


against  the  invading  Allies  under  Douglas  Mac- 
\rthur  On  Sept  2,  1945,  he  surrendered  near 
Baguio,  Luzon  In  October  he  went  on  trial  before 


_  military  commission  in  Manila  for  atrocities 
committed  by  soldiers  under  his  command  He 
was  found  guilU  (Det  7)  His  appeal  to  the  U  S 
Supreme  Couit  to  intervene  failed  (Feb  4,  1946), 
and  Yamashita  was  hanged  Feb  23,  1940 
Yamaska  (yunuVsku),  river  of  S  Quebec,  rising  near 
the  Vt  border  and  flowing  110  mi  NW  and  N  past 
Farnham  and  St  H\  acmthe  to  the  St  Law  rent  e  at 
Lake  St  Peter,  ENE  of  Sorel  Its  chief  tributaries 
are  the  Centre  Yamaska  and  North  Yamaska 
Yambo  (\Jlm'bo)  or  Yenbo  (\en'b6),  town  (pop 
c  3,000),  Saudi  Arabia,  in  the  Hojaz  It  is  the 
port  of  Medina  The  name  appeals  also  as  Yanbu 
Yambol  (\am'b61),  city  (pop  30,311),  E  Bulgaria 
It  is  an  agricultural  tenter  and  a  railroad  junction, 
and  it  produces  foodstuffs,  cotton  textiles,  and 
leather  There  are  manganese  deposits  near  by 
Another  spelling  is  Jambol 
Yamburg,  FtSFSR  sec  KINOWEPP 
Yamdena,  Indonesia  see  TANIMBVR  ISLANDS 
Yancey,  William  Lowndes,  1814-63,  American  leader 
of  SBCKHHION,  b  Warren  t  o  ,  Ga  Educated  (1830- 
'«)  at  Williams  College,  he  was  admitted  (1834) 
to  the  bar  in  Greenville,  S  C  ,  but  soon  moved  to 
Alabama  There  he  bet  ame  an  outstanding  law>  er, 
was  elected  to  the  state  house  of  repiesentatives 
(1841)  and  the  state  senate  (1843),  and  served  m 
Congress  (1844-46)  Yamey  wrote  (1848)  tho  Ala- 
bama Platform,  which  demanded  of  Congieas  the 
positive  protection  of  slavery  in  the  territories 
Adopted  by  several  Southern  states  under  his 
militant  leadership,  Yancey's  doctrine  soon  bet  ame 
the  creed  of  the  whole  South  AH  extreme  a  "fire- 
eater"  as  William  Llo\  d  Garrison  was  an  abol- 
itionist, he  even  advocated  the  reopening  of  the 
\fncan  slave  trade  After  the  Compromise  of  1860 
he  retired  into  the  background,  but  the  events  of 
1860  once  more  brought  him  to  the  fore  At  the 
national  tonvention  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
Charleston,  he  expressed  the  Southern  demands  in 
one  of  his  greatest  speeches,  and  when  the  North- 
ern delegates,  led  by  Stephen  A  Douglas,  refused 
to  accept  the  "  Yancev  platform,"  practic  ally  all  his 
Southern  c  olleagues  followed  him  out  of  the  conven- 
tion. Latei  the  Southern  Democrats  nominated 
John  C  Breckmndge  for  President  Yancey  wrote 
the  Alabama  ordmant  e  of  secession,  and  the  whole 
separatist  movement  was  due  more  to  him  than  any 
other  one  Southerner  After  the  organization  of  the 
Confederat  y,  Jefferson  Davis,  then  onlv  provisional 
president,  sent  Yancoy,  a  potential  rival  for  the 
permanent  office,  to  Europe  as  a  Confederate  com- 
missioner Failing  to  secure  recognition  from  Eng- 
land and  France,  he  returned  in  1862,  was  elected 
to  the  Confederate  senate,  and  served  there  till 
his  death  See  biography  by  J  W  DuBoae  (1892) 
YangchoworYang-chou(both  yang't  hou',.\ang'j6'), 
officially  Kiangtu,  city  (pop  127,104),  SW  Kiangmi 
prov  ,  China  It  was  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Sui 
dynasty  An  ancient  wall  surrounds  the  city,  wluch 
is  noted  for  its  buildings  Yangchow  is  identified  as 
the  place  which  Marco  Polo  governed 
Yangku,  China  see  TAIY^AN 
Yangtze  or  Yang-tze  (both  yang'st5/,  yung'dzG) 
[Chinese, -son  of  the  sea],  river  rising  in  SW 
Tsmghai  prov  ,  China,  and  flowing  c.3,200  nu  to 
the  East  China  Sea  It  is  the  longest  river  of  China 
The  headstreams  of  the  river  rise  at  an  altitude  of 
c  16,000  ft.  The  turbulent  upper  section  of  the 
Yangtze,  the  Kinsha  [Chinese,  -  golden  sands],  runs 
on  a  precipitous  southerly  course  through  Tsinghai 
and  Sikang  prove,  and  then  turns  east  to  follow  a 
twisting  path  across  Yunnan  prov  and  into  Sse- 
chwan  prov  ,  where,  at  Ipin,  its  junction  with  the 
Mm  river  begins  the  Yangtze  proper.  The  spec- 


tacular Yangtse  gorges,  a  serious  haward,  and  at 
times  a  bar,  to  navigation,  extend  from  Ipin,  pant 
Chungking,  to  Ichang  m  Hupeh  prov.  The  river 
proceeds  E  through  Hupeh,  passing,  at  the  junction 
with  the  Han  river,  the  great  industrial  cities  of 
Wuchang,  Hanyang,  and  Hankow  It  then  dips 
into  Kiangai  prov  and  continues  NW  through 
Aiihwei  prov  ,  passing  Ankmg  and  Wuhu,  and  E 
through  Kiangsu  prov  ,  past  Nanking,  to  empty 
into  the  sea  near  Shanghai  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Yangtze  and  its  tributaries  dram  more  than  700,000 
sq  mi  Navigable  b>  ocean  liners  from  its  mouth 
to  Ichang  and,  by  smaller  vessels  to  Ipm,  the  river  is 
perhaps  the  major  east-west  trade  artery  of  China 
and  the  route  by  which  much  of  the  country's 
foreign  trade  travels  Along  the  Yangtze's  banks 
the  industry  of  central  China  (second  in  importance 
only  to  that  of  Manchuria)  is  concentrated  The 
river  furnishes  water  to  irrigate  the  valley  and  tho 
vast  plains  whit  h  it  has  built  up,  and  the  deposita- 
tion  of  silt  in  the  ever-growing  delta  (occupying  a 
large  part  of  Kiangsu  prov  )  makes  for  one  of  the 
principal  rice-growing  areas  in  China  The  Yang- 
tze, unlike  the  Yellow  River,  is  not  a  persistent 
threat  to  agriculture  and  human  life,  because 
devastating  floods  are  rare 

Yankee,  term  used  by  Americans  generally  in  refer- 
ence to  a  native  of  Now  England  and  by  non- 
Amerieans,  especially  the  Butish,  m  reference  to 
any  Ameru  an  of  any  section  According  to  H  L 
Mencken  the  word  is  from  the  Knickerbocker 
Dutch  and  was  apparently  derived  either  from 
Janke,  diminutive  of  Jan,  or  from  Jankeea  (pro- 
nounced Yoncase),  a  combination  of  Jan  and  kees 
(cheese),  thus  signifying  John  Cheese  As  early 
as  1083  Yankey  was  a  common  nickname  among 
the  puates  of  the  Spanish  Mam,  always,  however, 
it  was  borne  by  Dutchmen  There  is  no  satisfac- 
tory explanation,  reports  Ment  ken,  of  how  it  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  Englishmen  of  t  olcmial  Amer- 
ica and  particularly  to  New  Englanders  By  1765 
it  was  in  use  as  a  term  of  contempt  or  derision,  but 
by  the  opening  of  the  Ameru  an  Revolution,  New 
Englanders  were  proud  to  be  called  Yankees  The 
popularity  of  the  marching  song  Yankee  Doodle 
probably  had  much  to  do  with  the  term's  subse- 

3ueiit  wide  usage  In  the  Civil  War  it  waa  applied 
isparagmgly  bv  the  Confederates  to  Union  soldiers 
and  Northerners  generally,  and  with  Southern 
hatred  for  the  Noith  rekindled  by  tho  Reconstruc- 
tion period  it  survived  long  after  the  war  was  ovei , 
usually  in  the  form  damyankee  (one  word)  In  the 
First  World  War,  the  English  began  calling 
American  soldiers,  both  Southerners  and  North- 
erners, Yankees,  the  Southerners,  Mencken  savs, 
"seem  to  have  borne  the  afflit  tion  philosophically  " 
At  that  tune  too  the  shortened  form  \  ank  bet  ame 
popular  m  the,lrnited  States,  with  George  M 
Cohan's  war  song  Over  There  contnbuting  largely 
to  its  increased  usage  However,  Yank,  too,  was 
known  m  the  18th  tent  ,  as  earlv  as  1778,  and  tho 
Confederates  also  used  that  form  in  the  Civil  War 
Yankee  and  Yank  were  again  popular  designations 
for  tho  Amerit  an  soldier  in  the  Second  Woild  War 
The  terms  have  now  lost  their  insulting  connotation 
See  H  L  Mencken,  The  American  Language  (4th 
ed  ,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  rewritten,  193b) 
Yankee  Doodle,  song  beginning,  "Yankee  Doodle 
went  to  town,  A-riding  on  a  pony,"  whit  h  was  espe- 
cially populat  with  the  American  troops  during  the 
American  Revolution  and  in  still  included  in  col- 
lections of  patriotic  and  old  familiar  songs  The 
origin  of  title,  tune,  and  words  is  uncertain  The 
tune  was  evidently  first  known  as  an  instrumental 
piece  and  appeared  in  print  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  cent  An  account  in  a  magazine  of  1824 
(which  was  foi  many  years  accepted  as  true)  at- 
tributed the  words  to  Dr  Richard  Shuckburg,  a 
surgeon  on  the  staff  of  the  British  army,  who  WUH 
said  to  have  written  the  verses  in  1755  as  a  joke  on 
the  motley  group  of  soldiers  in  tho  adjoining  pro- 
vincial camp  in  Albany  Although  this  is  evidently 
inaccurate  m  detail,  it  is  possible  that  Dr  Shuck- 
burg  did  write  some  of  the  verses,  at  least,  at  a  later 
date  It  seems  probable  that  tho  song  was  first 
used  by  the  British  in  derision  of  the  colonial  sol- 
diers and  that  it  was  later  adopted  by  the  Amei  i- 
uans  as  their  favorite  marching  song,  although 
O  G  T  Sonneck  considers  the  words  too  gentle  for 
actual  derision  and  thinks  they  may  have  been 
written  by  Edward  Bangs  in  the  provincial  camp 
near  Cambridge,  Mass  ,  in  1775  or  1776  See 
O  G  T  Sonneck,  Report  on  .  Yankee  Doodle  (1909) , 
J  T  Howard,  Our  American  Music  (rev  ed  , 
1946) ,  Sigmund  Spaeth,  A  History  v/ Popular  Music 
in  America  (1948) 

Yankton,  city  (pop  6,798),  co  seat  of  Yankton  co  , 
extreme  SE  S.Dak  ,  on  the  Missouri  above  the 
mouth  of  the  James  and  S3W  of  Sioux  Falls 
Settled  in  1868  as  a  fur-trading  post,  it  was  laid  out 
in  1859  and  incorporated  in  1869,  commission  gov- 
ernment was  established  in  1910.  It  was  the  Da- 
kota territorial  capital  from  1861  to  1883  In  a 
grain  and  livestock  region,  Yankton  is  a  railroad 
center  and  shipping  point,  with  grain  elevators, 
creameries,  cement  works,  and  other  industries.  It 
is  the  site  of  Yankton  College  (coeducational,  1881) 
and  of  the  state  hospital  for  the  L 
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Yankton  Indiana  and  Tanktonnai  Indians!  see 
SIOTTX  INDIANS. 

Yannina,  Greece'  see  IOANTOKA. 
Yaounde7    (ylioondaO,    town,    capital    of    French 
Cameroona    It  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  coast. 
There  is  trade  m  cacao  and  palm  products 

Yap  (yap,  y lip),  island  group  (39  sq  mi  .pop  2,744), 
W  Pacific,  m  the  W  Caroline  Islands  It  is  276  mi 
NE  of  Palau  and  consists  of  4  large  and  10  small 
islands  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef  Composed  of 
older  crystalline  rocks,  Yap  is  geologically  different 
from  the  other  Cai  ohne  Islands  It  is  known  for  the 
stone  money  used  by  the  Mieronesian  natives  An 
important  communications  center,  Yap  has  cable 
and  radio  stations  In  the  Second  World  War  it  was 
the  site  of  a  Japanese  air  base,  but  was  not  invaded 
byU.8  forces 

Yaphank  (ynp'hiingk),  unincorporated  village  on  E 
central  Long  Island,  SE  N  Y ,  NE  of  Patthogue 
Camp  Upton  here  was  a  U  S  army  induction 
center  m  the  First  arid  Second  World  Wars 

Yaqui  Indiana  (ya'k<3),  people  of  Sonora,  Mexico, 
settled  principally  along  the  Yaqui  river  Their 
language  is  of  the  Uto-Aztecan  stock  (see  LAN- 
GUAGE, table)  They  engage  in  weaving  and  agri- 
culture, many  work  m  the  cotton  regions  of  Sonora 
and  S  Arizona  They  have  a  clan  system  of  gov- 
ernment The  Yaqui  have  proved  themselves  war- 
like and  usually  unfriendly  toward  Western  en- 
croachments on  their  lands  To  control  their  ca- 
pacity to  resist,  the  Mexican  government  resettled 
many  groups  m  different  parts  of  the  country ,  some, 
to  escape  subjugation,  have  at  various  times  emi- 
grated to  Arizona 

Yardley,  borough  (pop  1,459),  SE  Pa  ,  on  the  Dela- 
ware and  near  Trenton,  N  J  ,  settled  1682  It  has 
textile  mills 

Yare  (y&r),  stieam  of  Norfolk,  England  Its  lower 
course  widens  into  the  BROADH  and  unites  with  the 
Waveney  to  form  the  estuarino  Breydon  Water 

Yarkand  (vurkand'),  Mandarin  6'o-cAu,  river,  rising 
in  the  mountains  of  SVV  Sinkiang  prov  ,  Chuia,  and 
flowing  c  300  mi  NE  to  tho  Kashgar  river  The 
city  of  Yarkand  (pop  <  26,000)  H  on  tho  river  It  is 
m  an  oasis  bordeimg  the  Taklamakan,  and  it  is  a 
center  for  trade  with  India  and  with  the  USSR 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Turkic-speaking,  only  a 
few  are  Chinese 

Yarmouth  (var'muth),  city  (pop  7,790),  SW  N  S  , 
on  the  Atlant  ic  at  tho  ontram  c  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
It  is  a  port,  with  shipping  connections  to  Boston 
and  New  York,  and  an  industrial  centei,  with  ship- 
building, fishing,  fish  curing,  lumbering,  foundries, 
a  cotton  mill,  and  plants  making  boxes  and  other 
wood  products  Irish  moss  and  strawberries  aie 
shipped  from  here,  and  the  <  ity  is  a  summer  resort 
and  tourist  center  '1  ho  region  was  visited  (1004) 
by  Chainplam,  who  named  it  Cap  Fourchu,  and  it 
became  a  Fieiu  h  fishing  settlement  In  1759  a  few 
settlers  came  here  from  Yarmouth,  Mass-. ,  and 
called  it  after  their  former  home  The  utv  was 
founded  in  1761,  when  a  larger  group  of  settlors 
came  fiom  Sitridmth,  Mass  They  were  followed 
(1767)  by  A<adians  from  the  Grand  Pr6  district 
and,  later,  by  United  Empire  Loyalists 

Yarmouth.  1  Small  port,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Eng- 
land, near  the  western  end  of  the  inland  and  on  the 
Solent  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yar  rivulet  2  Officially 
Great  Yarmouth,  county  borough  (pop  56,771), 
Norfolk,  England,  a  port  on  a  long,  narrow  penin- 
sula between  the  North  Sea  and  Breydon  Water 
(estuary  formed  by  the  Yare  and  Wavene>  rivers) 
The  aite  was  early  occupied,  there  are  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  walls  Yarmouth  is  a  resort  and  is  also 
important  for  its  fishing,  the  Yarmouth  bloater 
(prepared  heiring)  is  famous  The  harbor  is  pro- 
tected, and  Yarmouth  Roads  provide  safe  anchor- 
age off  the  coast  '1  he  Church  of  St  Nicholas,  tho 
largest  parish  ( hurt  h  in  England,  was  founded  by 
Bibhop  Herbert  de  Losmga  early  in  the  12th  t  cut 
Of  interest  are  the  "rows,"  or  nunow  lanes,  about 
145  in  number,  many  of  them  only  a  to  5  ft  wide,  in 
the  older  part  of  the  town.  The  old  tollhoube  ( on- 
tams  a  library  and  museum  The  borough  figures 
in  Dickens's  David  Copperjield 

Yarmouth.  1  Town  (pop  2,214),  SW  Maine.  NNE  of 
Portland,  settled  1636,  me  1680  It  includes  tho 
resort  and  hshmg  village  of  Yarmouth  on  Casco 
Bay.  North  Yarmouth  Academy  is  in  Yarmouth 
town  The  coast  settlement  was  several  times 
raided  in  the  Indian  wars  of  the  17th  and  18th  cent 
2  Resort  town  (pop  2,286),  SE  Mass  ,  on  Cape  Cod 
E  of  Bamstable,  settled  and  me  1639  The 
Thacher  House  (1680)  is  preserved 

yarn,  FIBERS  or  filaments  formed  into  a  continuous 
strand  foi  use  in  weaving  TEXTILES  or  for  the  manu- 
facture of  tin ead  Staple  fibers,  as  cotton,  linen,  and 
wool,  are  made  into  yarns  by  CABUINO,  COMBING 
(for  fine,  long  staples  only),  drawing  out  into  rov- 
ing, then  SPINNING  Continuous  filaments,  as  SILK, 
rayon,  or  nylon,  are  twisted  directly  into  yarn  or 
may  be  cut  into  short  lengths  and  prepared  like 
staple  fibers  Yarns  are  twisted  to  give  them 
strength  and  smoothness  Two  or  more  strands 
twisted  together  form  ply  yarns  In  slub  yarns 
areas  are  left  untwisted  to  vary  tho  diameter,  thus 
*  icing  ornamental  effects  Complex  yarns,  as 
j  and  ratin6,  are  made  by  twisting  together 
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yarns  of  different  tensions  or  diameters  The  rela- 
tion between  the  weight  of  the  raw  fiber  of  staple 
yarns  and  the  yarn  length  is  expressed  by  the  yarn 
number;  the  finer  the  yarn,  the  higher  the  number 
In  filament  yarns  the  yarn  number,  expressed  in 
denier s,  increases  with  the  coai&ene&s  of  the  yarn 
See  Zelma  Bendure  and  G  B  Pfeiffor,  America's 
Fabncs  (1946).  M  S  Woolman  and  E  A  B 
McGowan,  Textile*  (3d  ed  ,  1943) 

Yaroslavl  (yftnuIi'vM),  city  (1926  pop  114,282, 
1939  pop  298,065)  capital  of  Yaroslavl  oblast,  N 
central  European  RSFSR,  on  tho  upper  Volga  It 
is  a  major  river  port  and  industrial  c  enter,  produc- 
ing automobiles,  synthetic  rubber,  asbestos,  ma- 
chinery, and  cotton  textiles  Founded  in  1024,  it 
was  the  capital  after  1218  of  a  principality  which 
was  absorbed  by  Moscow  m  1463  In  the  16th  and 
17th  cent  it  developed  as  an  important  trade  <  enter 
on  the  route  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Near  East 
and  was  the  seat  of  an  English  trading  station, 
where  the  first  modern  Russian  ships  were  built 
(1564-65)  Its  old  kremhn  was  destroy  ed  (1918)  in 
tho  civil  war  However,  the  city  has  preserved  its 
12th-century  monastery  and  several  t  hurches  of 
the  17th  cent  ,  a  period  of  artistic  flowering  Yaro- 
slavl has  an  art  gallery,  several  museums,  agri- 
cultural, medical,  and  technical  schools,  and  the 
oldest  theater  in  Russia  (founded  1747) 

Yarra  (ya'ru),  river  of  S  Victoria,  Australia,  rising  in 
the  Great  Dividing  Range  and  flowing  115  mi  gen- 
erally W  past  Melbourne  to  Hobson's  Bay  (mlct  of 
Port  Phillip  Bay)  It  it>  navigable  5  mi  below 
Melbourne  by  small  steamers  It  was  formerly 
called  the  Yarra  Yarr<v 

Yarrow  or  Yarrow  Water,  stream  of  Scotland  It 
rises  near  the  point1  where  the  counties  of  Peebles, 
Selkirk,  and  Dumfries  meet  and  flows  through  Lo<  h 
of  the  Lowes  and  St  Mary's  Loch  in  Selkirkshire  to 
Ettrick  Water  near  its  confluence  with  the  Tweed 
The  name  is  sometimes  c  onfiiied  to  that  portion  of 
the  stream  below  St  Maiy's  Loch  Yarrow  valley 
is  celebrated  for  its  beauty 

yarrow,  sti  ong-scentcd  Eurasian  perennial  (Achd- 
lea  tnittefohum) ,  called  also  milfoil,  long  na  tut  all  zed 
in  Noith  Amenca  It  has  a  flat-topped  cluster  of 
small  composite  flowers,  usually  white  Oaiely  pur- 
ple) but  sometimes  pink  or  led,  the  led  being  often 
cultivated  in  gardens  The  leaves  are  small  and 
carrothke  Yarrow  was  a  love  chaim  of  high  le- 
pute,  and  its  generic  name  resulted  fiom  the  use 
Achilles  is  said  to  have  made  of  the  plant  in  healing 
the  wounds  of  his  soldiers  and  stopping  blooding — a 
use  that  has  been  continued  locally  to  the  present 
time  American  Indians  used  the  plant  somewhat 
similarly  for  applications,  particularly  for  earache 
When  yarrow  is  fed  to  cows,  tho  milk  is  inferior 
Other  species  of  the  genus  are  also  called  yairow, 


specie 
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sidered  a  variety  of  Achillca  millefohum 
Yasnaya  Polyana  (va'Hniupulyu'nu),  village,  central 
European  RSFSR,  7  mi  S  of  Tula  Here  Leo 
TOLSTOY  was  born  and  had  his  estate,  where  he 
spent  the  later  years  of  his  life  Briefly  oc<  upied 
(1941)  by  the  Germans  m  the  Second  World  \\ar, 
Tolstoy's  home  was  looted  and  subjec  ted  to  at  ts  of 
vandalism  It  was  restored  and  is  now  again  a 
museum  and  the  literary  shrine  of  Russia 
Yass-Canberra.  see  AUSTRALIAN  CAPITAL  TERRI- 
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Yates,  Richard,  1815-73,  Civil  War  governor  of  Illi- 
nois (1801-65),  b  Warsaw,  Gallatui  co  ,  K>  ,  grad 
Illinois  College,  1835  lie  studied  law  at  Transyl- 
vania Umv  ,  was  admitted  (1837)  to  the  bar,  and 
became  a  lawyer  and  Whig  politician  in  Ja<  kson- 
villo,  111  A  state  legislator  (1842-46,  1848-50)  and 
U  S  Congressman  (1851-55),  he  failed  of  reelection 
because  of  his  adherence  to  the  new  Republican 
party  As  governor  Yates  was  active  m  raising 
troops  (he  gave  Ulysses  S  Grant  his  first  Civil  War 
commission)  and  managed  to  hold  in  check  the 
powerful  pro-Southern  group  m  Illinois  In  the 
U  8  Senate  from  1865  to  187 1 ,  he  w  as  a  conforming 
radical  Republican  See  W  B  Hesseltine,  Lincoln 
and  the  War  Governors  (1948) 

Yates  Center,  city  (pop  2,176),co  seat  of  Woodson 
co  ,  SE  Kansas,  W  of  Fort  Sc  ott,  me  1884  It  is  a 
trade  center  and  shipping  point  for  a  haj  -producing 
area  Stone  quarries  are  near  by 

Yauco  (you'ko),  town  (pop  9,985),  SW  Puerto 
Ruo  It  is  a  trading  and  processing  center  for  an 
agricultural  region  producing  principally  sugar  and 
coffee  There  are  also  light  manufactures 

Yavapaf  Indians  (\avupl').  North  American  Indian 
tribe  belonging  to  tho  Yuinan  linguistic  stock 
They  are  a  nomadic  tribe  of  the  Southwest  area, 
mainly  m  W  Arizona  In  the  historic  period  they 
were  under  the  protection  of  the  Apache,  and  the 
Yavapai  are  sometimes  called  the  Mohave  Apache 
They  numbered  1,000  in  1873  The  Yavapai  are  of 
interest  principally  as  the  supposed  descendants  of 
the  tribes  that  t  reated  the  interesting  remains  in 

»the  Verde  valley  The  Yavapai  are  sometimes 
called  the  Yampais  There  are  47  on  a  reservation 
in  Arizona  See  E  W  Gifford,  The  Southwestern 
Yampm,  (1932) 

Yavan,  river  sec  JAVARI 

Yawata  (ya'wa'tft)  or  Yahata,  city  (1940  pop 
261,309,  1947  pop.  167,829),  Fukuoka  prefecture, 
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N  Kyushu,  Japan.  The  principal  industrial  center 
of  the  island,  with  steel  mills  and  with  coal  mines 
near  by,  it  was  heavily  bombed  (1945)  m  the  Sec- 
ond World  War 

yawl,  usually  a  small  fore-and-aft  rigged  sailing  ves- 
sel, similar  to  a  CUTTER  but  with  the  addition  of  a 
small  rnizzniiinast  and  sail 

Yaxartes,  river   see  SYR  DARYA 

Yazd,  Iran   see  Yrzn 

Yazoo  (va'z<5o),  river  formed  in  W  central  Missis- 
sipni  by  the  junction  of  the  Tallahatchie  and 
Yalobtisha  rivers  It  meanders  178  mi  bW  to  the 
Mississippi  river  at  Vu  ksburg 

Yazoo  City,  city  (pop  7,258),co  seat  of  Yazoo  co  ,  W 
central  Mis*  ,  NNW  of  Jac  ksoii  and  on  the  Yazoo 
founded  1824,  inr  1830  It  is  a  trade  and  process- 
ing center  in  a  c  ott  on  area 

Yazoo  land  claims.  After  the  American  Revolution 
speculation  m  land  reached  new  heights,  especially 
in  GEORGIA  In  1789  that  state  sola  vast  tracts  of 
its  western  lands,  also  claimed  by  the  Indians, 
Spam,  and  the  United  States,  to  the  South  Carolina 
Yazoo,  Virginia  Yazoo,  and  Tennessee  Yazoo 
companies  (so  named  because  much  of  tho  land 
was  in  the  Yazoo  river  region)  Georgia  subse- 
quently refused  to  yield  title  to  the  lands  when  it 
was  offered  payment  in  its  own  worthless  paper 
money  In  1795  the  Georgia  legiwlatuie  was  bribed 
into  passing  an  act  (the  Yazoo  act )  which  sanctioned 
the  sale  of  even  larger  holdings  to  four  new  groups 
of  speculators — the  Georgia,  Georgia  Mississippi, 
Upper  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee  companies 
Spain's  acceptance,  in  the  same  year,  of  lat  31°N 
as  its  northern  boundary  (see  WEST  FLORIDA 
CONTROVEHMY),  enhanced  the  value  of  the  lands 
and  the  companies  set  about  reselling  them  How- 
ever, the  corruption  which  accompanied  passage  of 
the  Yazoo  act  was  soon  detected,  and  in  1796  a 
newly  elected  legislature  repudiated  it  Georgia 
offered  to  restore  the  pure  hase  price  to  the  com- 
panies, but  laige  numbers  of  investors,  among 
them  many  New  Englanders,  declined  to  accept  pay- 
ment and  preyed  their  land  claims  1  he  confusion 
lesulting  from  thih  situation  was  doubtless  a  stiong 
factor  in  Georgia's  cession  (1802)  of  all  its  lauds  W 
of  the  Chattahoochee  to  the  United  States  for 
$1,250,000  By  the  terms  of  the  cession  agreement 
the  Yazooists  were  to  receive  5,000,000  a«res  or  the 
money  received  from  their  sale,  an  arrangement 
they  rejected  The  Yazoo  frauds,  as  they  were 
called,  came  to  be  a  vexing  issue  in  national  politics 
Congress,  prodded  by  John  Randolph,  declined  to 
give  the  speculators  any  relief  But,  ui  1810,  the 
U  S  Supreme  (.  ourt,  in  Fletcher  vs  Peck,  held  that 
their  land  c  lanna  were  valid  since  the  "i  azoo  act  of 
1795  constituted  a  contract  binding  on  Georgia 
even  though  it  was  conceived  in  fiaud  Bolstered 
by  this  decision,  tho  spot  ulators  were  later  awarded 
over  $-1,000,000  by  Congress  See  C  H  Haskins, 
The  Yazoo  Land  Companies  (1891) 

Yb,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  YTTERBIUM 

Yeadon  (A 6 'dun),  borough  (pop  8,524),  Delaware 
co  ,  SE  Pa  ,  W  of  Philadelphia,  me  1894 

year   see  CALENDAR 

Yeardley,  Sir  George  (ydrd'le),  c  1587-1627,  British 
colonial  governor  of  Virginia  With  Sir  Thomas 
GATES  he  was  shipwret  ked  (1609)  in  the  Bermudas, 
but  managed  to  reach  Virginia  m  1610  Acting 
governor  (1616-17)  m  tho  absence  of  Sir  Thomas 
DALE,  he  was  appointed  governor  and  knighted  in 
1618  Under  Yourdle>,  acting  on  instructions  of 
the  London  Company,  tho  first  representative 
assembly  in  the  New  World  was  convened  tit 
Jamestown  in  1619,  and  this  and  other  improve- 
ments made  him  exceptionally  popular  among  tho 
colonists  Relieved  at  his  own  request  in  1621,  he 
remained  m  Viigima  as  the  leader  of  Southampton 
Hundred  In  1626  he  replaced  Sir  Fiancis  \V>ATT, 
who  had  succeeded  him  and  was  again  governor 
until  hia  death  See  P  A  Bruce,  The  Virginia 
Plutarch  (1929) 

yeast,  name  applied  to  certain  microscopic  fungi  and 
to  commercial  products  consisting  of  masses  of 
dried  yeast  cells  or  of  yeast  mixed  with  a  starchy 
material  and  pressed  into  yeast  cakes  Although  a 
number  of  fungi  are  sometimes  called  yeastb,  the 
true  yeasts  aie  unicellular,  oval  or  round,  and 
reproduce  chiefly  by  budding  Under  certain  con- 
ditions some  yeast  cells  secrete  a  thickened  wall, 
and  the  cytoplasm  of  the  single  cell  within  divides 
to  form  four  or  eight  cells  or  spores,  known  as 
ascospores,  which  emerge  when  tho  wall  ruptures 
In  a  few  species  two  cells  fuse  before  undergoing 
spore  formation  Yea&ts,  especially  those  ot  the 
gonus  Saccharomyces,  have  long  been  of  cornmeicial 
importance  bee  ause  they  are  the  chief  agents  in  al- 
coholic i-tRMENTATioN  Because  of  this  they  are 
essential  to  the  making  of  DEER,  wine,  and  indus- 
trial alcohol  Wild  yeasts,  those  found  m  nature 
and  probably  earned  by  insects  from  the  soil  to 
fruits,  are  fiequently  active  in  the  fermentation 
process  In  broadmaking  the  yeasts  act  upon  the 
carbohydrates  in  the  dough,  forming  carbon  di- 
oxide and  alcohol,  which  are  driven  off  in  tho  baking 
process,  the  escaping  carbon  dioxide  causes  the 
bread  to  rise  Since  early  times  yeast  has  been  used 
in  treating  various  ailments  Brewer's  yeast  has  a 
high  content  of  thiamme  and  other  vitamins  of  the 
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B-complex  group.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the 
human  body  benefits  by  these  vitamins  when 
active  dry  yeast  is  eaten  but  that  the  vitatnm-B 
content  of  fresh  baker's  yeast  IH  not  available  to  the 
human  body  Fungi  of  the  gonus  Torula  are 
among  those  often  called  yeasts  although  they  are 
not  true  yonsts  Torula  utilis  is  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  protein  foods 

Yeats,  William  Butler  (yats),  1865-1930,  Irish  poet 
and  playwright,  b  Dublin  The  son  of  the  painter 
John  Butler  Yeats,  William  also  studied  (1883-86) 
painting  m  Dublin  until  he  realized  that  poetry  in- 
stead was  to  be  his  art  As  a  boy  he  had  gone  to 
school  in  London  and  also  spent  much  time  in  Co 
Sligo,  Ireland  lie  was  fascinated  by  the  legends 
of  Ireland  and  by  the  occult  His  first  work,  the 
drama  Mosada  (1886),  reflects  his  concern  with 
mngio,  but  by  the  time  he  wrote  his  long  poems  m 
The  Wandennga  of  Oirnn  (1889)  the  intense  nation- 
alism of  tho  \  oung  Ireland  movement  was  strongly 
reflected  in  his  choice  of  subject  nwttei ,  and  he  was 
already  using  symbolism  as  a  poetic  medium  In 
London  in  1887  he  had  come  under  the  influence  of 
the  theosophists  and  of  Mme  Blavatsky,  and  later 
of  the  Rosicrucians  There  he  also  helped  found 
the  Rhymers'  Club,  which  included  Ernest  Dow- 
son,  Lionel  Johnson,  and  others  Yeats's  efforts  to 
foster  Irish  nationalism  were  inspired  for  years  by 
Maud  Oonno,  an  Irish  patriot  for  whom  he  had  a 
hopeless  passion  In  1898  with  George  Moore  and 
Edward  Martyn  he  founded  the  Irish  literary 
Theatre  in  Dublin,  their  hrst  production  (1899) 
was  of  Yeats's  The  Countess  Cathleen  (written 
1889-92)  Yeats  helped  produce  the  plays,  col- 
laborated with  Lady  Augusta  Gregory  in  the 
comedy  The  Pot  of  Broth  (produced  1902)  and  in 
other  playa,  and  induced  J  M  Synge  to  return  to 
Ireland  and  write  plays  for  their  theater  Others  of 
Yeats's  plays  which  they  produced  were  Cathleen 
Ni  Houlihan  (1902),  and— after  the  ABBEY 
THEATRE  was  opened—  The  Hour  Glass  (1904),  The 
Land  of  Heart's  Desire  (1904),  and  Deirdre  (1907). 
In  the  meantime  he  had  been  writing  prose  tales, 
collected  in  The  Celtic  Twilight  (1893)  and  in  the 
symbolic  The  Secret  Rose  (1897)  He  had  edited 
William  Blake's  works  in  1893,  and  his  own  Poems 
were  collected  in  1895  His  poetry  in  his  middle 
years  showed  a  reaction  from  transcendentalism  to 
satire  and  a  certain  realism  in  fn  the  Seven  Woods 
(1903)  and  The  Green  Helmet  and  Other  Poems 
(1910)  In  1917  he  married,  and  his  occultism  was 
encouraged  by  his  wife's  power  of  automatic  writ- 
ing His  prose  A  Vision  (1937,  privately  printed 
1926)  is  the  basis  of  much  of  his  poetry  in  The  Wild 
Swan*  at  Coole  (1917)  and  Four  Plays  for  Dancers 
(1921)  He  was  a  respected  public  figure  by  this 
time,  a  member  (1922-28)  of  the  Irish  senate,  and 
wuiner  of  the  1923  Nobel  Prize  in  Literature  His 
poetry  became  less  mystical,  and  some  of  his  best 
work  was  his  last,  in  The  Tower  (1928)  and  Last 
Poems  (1940)  All  of  Yeats's  work  shows  interest- 
ing and  important  revision  ftom  earlier  to  later 
versions  Yeats  is  the  greatest  lyric  poet  Ireland 
has  produced  and  one  of  the  major  figures  of  20th- 
century  literature  See  his  autobiography  (3  vols 
in  one,  1938),  Collected  Poems  (1933),  Collected 
Plays  (1934),  and  Letters  on  Poetry  to  Dorothy 
Wettesley  (1940),  authorized  biography  by  Joseph 
Hone  (1946),  critical  biographies  by  Richard  Ell- 
mann  (1948)  and  A  N  Jeffares  (1949) ,  James  Hall 
and  Martin  Steinmann,  ed  ,  The  Permanence  of 
Yeats  (1950) 

Yeddo  or  Yedo,  Japan  see  TOKYO 

Yegorevsk  (ylg&'ryufsk)  city  (pop  56,340),  central 
European  RSFSR,  ESE  of  Moscow  It  is  a  cotton- 
milling  center  and  has  clothing  manufactures 
Near  by  are  important  phosphorite  quarries.  A 
variant  spelling  is  Egorevsk 

Yehoash*  see  BUJOMGARDEN,  SOLOMON, 

Yelets  (yttyStB'),  city  (pop  50,888),  S  central  Euro- 
pean RSFSR  It  is  a  rail  junc  tion  and  agricultural 
processing  center  Founded  in  1140,  it  was  tho 
northernmost  point  reached  (1395)  by  Tamerlane 
It  was  fortified  in  1592  and  became  an  important 
gram  center  m  the  late  19th  cent  In  the  Second 
World  War  it  was  held  (1941)  by  the  Germans  A 
variant  spelling  is  Elets 

Yell,  pansn  (52,136  acres,  pop  1,883),  comprising 
Yell  island  and  the  small  Ha&cosay  island,  off  N 
Scotland,  m  the  Shetland  Islands  The  inhabitants 
of  Yell  island  are  mainly  crofters  and  fishermen,  and 
Mid  Yell  is  a  small  port.  The  island  has  several 
brochs  (prehistoric  round  stone  towers)  and  ruined 
chapels 

Yellow  Book,  English  illustrated  quarterly  periodical 
published  m  book  form  m  London  (1894-97) 
Henry  HARLAND  was  literary  editor,  and  Aubrey 
BBABDSLBY,  whose  exotic  and  provocative  draw- 
ings brought  immediate  attention  to  the  publi- 
cation, was  art  editor  until  1896  The  Yellow  Book, 
its  cover  that  of  the  yellowback  French  novel,  was 
a  miscellany  of  short  stones,  articles,  poetry,  and 
drawings  It  was  able  to  draw  material  from  writers 
with  wide  differences  of  style  and  viewpoint,  but 
its  emphasis  was  on  the  bizarre,  tho  "modern,"  and 
the  aesthetic  The  Yellow  Book  was  an  arsenal  of 
"art  for  art's  sake  "  It  numbered  among  its  con- 
tributors Oscar  Wilde,  Max  Beerbohm,  John  Dand- 
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son.  George  Moore,  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  William 
Butlor  Yeats,  Ernest  Dowson,  Stephen  Phillips, 
and,  later.  Arnold  Bennett  and  H  G  Wells  See 
Holbrook  Jackson,  The  Eighteen  Ninnies  (1927) 
yellow  fever,  infectious  disease  generally  conceded 
to  be  caused  by  a  filtrable  virus  and  transmitted 
through  the  bite  of  certain  mosquitoes  The  incu- 
bation period  vanes  hut  is  commonly  about  six 
days  The  disease  is  characterized  by  fever,  chills, 
and  muscular  pain  and,  if  the  attack  does  not  end 
before  the  critical  stage  of  the  disease,  by  jaundice 
and  by  black  vomit  (commonly  containing  coagu- 
lated blood)  The  death  rate  is  very  high,  but 
survivors  of  the  disease  are  generally  immune 
Immunization  can  be  obtained  also  bv  vaccination 
with  an  attenuated  culture  of  living  virus.  Yellow- 
fever  epidemics  were  hrst  identified  in  the  17th 
cent  m  tho  West  Indies,  and  later  many  severe 
epidemic  s  occ  urred  especially  ui  tropical  regions  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  disease  was  long 
endemic  m  many  places  in  the  8  United  States, 
Central  and  South  America,  Mexico,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Africa  In  1900  a  commission  headed 
by  Walter  RBBD  and  including  James  CARROLL, 
Jesse  Lazear,  and  Anstidca  Agramonto  proved  in 
Havana  the  contention  of  C  J  *INI,AY  that  the 
mosquito  is  the  carrier  of  vellow  fevor  Basing  his 
work  on  the  dis(  ovones  of  this  commission,  W  C 
GOROAS  was  notably  sue  cessful  in  eradu  atmg  the 
disease  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  other  areas 
through  mosquito-control  measures  Following  the 
development  of  a  vacc  me  for  immunization  and  the 
control,  in  most  areas  where  yellow  fever  was 
endemic,  of  the  Aedes  aegypti  mosquito  which  was 
believed  to  be  the  sole  carrier  of  the  virus,  the 
disease  was  thought  to  he  under  control  However, 
a  jungle  fever  that  caused  manv  deaths  especially 
in  Brazil  was  identified  in  the  1930s  as  yellow  fever 
and  was  found  to  be  carried  bv  another  species  of 
mosquito,  later  identified  as  A  tristriatus  Methods 
for  the  c  ontrol  of  this  form  are  being  studied  The 
fiRht  against  vellow  fever  cost  the  lives  of  many 
scientists  including  Jesse  Lazear,  Hideyo  Noguchi, 
and  Adrian  Stokes  See  Paul  de  Kruif,  Microbe 
Hunters  (1926),  C  M  Wilson,  Ambassadors  %n 
Whitt  (1942) 

yellowhammer   see  FUCKER 

Yeflowhead  Pass,  3,71  1  ft  high,  in  the  Rocky  Mts  , 
on  the   boundary   between    Alberta   and    British 
Columbia  and  W  of  Jasper,  Alta     It  is  used  by  the 
Canadian  National  Railways 
yellow  jacket*  see  WASP 

Yellowknife,  town  (pop  c  2,300),  S  Mackenzie  dist  , 
Northwest  Territories,  on  the  north  shore  of  Great 
Slave  Lake  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowknife 
river  The  town  was  founcied  (1935)  after  the  dis- 
cover here  of  rich  deposits  of  gold  and  8ilver  It  is 
the  largest  town  in  the  Noi  thwest  Territories  and  a 
mining,  Mipply,  and  transportation  center,  with  an 
airport,  radio  and  meteorological  .stations,  a  public 
school,  and  a  post  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  Mining  produ*  tion  began  in  1938,  and  tho 
town  grew  rapidl>  a*,  new  mines  were  opened,  until 
the  Second  World  W  ar  caused  a  drop  in  demand  for 
gold,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  population  and 
prosperity  to  Yellowknife  Since  1943  some  mines 
have  reopened.  Transportation  is  chiefly  by  air, 
but  a  railhead  is  retw  hod  bv  the  Slave  and  Atha- 
buMka  rivers  to  Water  w.t%  s  \lta 
yellow  poplar  see  TI  up  TR>  F 
Yellow  River,  Hwang  (hw  \ng),  or  Hoangho  (hwang' 
ho').  Mandarin  Huang  [yellow],  river  rising  at  an 
elevation  of  c  17,000  ft  in  the  Kunlun  range  in  S 
Tsmghai  prov  ,  China,  and  flowing  (  2,700  mi  to 
the  Pohai,  an  arm  of  the  Yellow  Sea  In  length  it  is 
second  only  to  the  Yangtze  On  its  predominantly 
eastward  course  through  Tsmghai  and  Kansu 
provs  it  makes  a  steep  and  turbulent  descent 
Running  N  through  Nmghsia  prov  and  along  the 
Nmgh-vSuiyuan  border  and  then  E  through  Suiyuan 
prov  ,  it  is  navigable  in  places  to  small  vessels 
Then,  on  its  swift  southerly  course  along  the 
Shensi-Shansi  border,  the  river  gathers  most  of  the 
yellow  silt  (loess),  which  colors  it  After  being 
joined  by  the  Wei  river,  the  Yellow  Hiver  flows  E 
through  Honan  prov  ,  where  it  can  be  navigated  by 
small  steamers  Its  final  course  to  the  Pohai  is 
along  a  narrow  silt-choked  channel  extending  NE 
through  Shantung  prov.  The  silt  continually 
builds  up  a  delta,  which  provides  fertile  »oil  for 
grains  and  cotton  There  are  no  large  cities  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yellow  River,  because  only  relatively 
short  stretches  are  navigable  and  because  disastrous 
floods  always  threaten  Silt  depositation,  the 
principal  cause  of  the  flooding,  continually  elevates 
the  river  bed  (m  places  60  to  70  ft  al>ove  the 
countryside)  and  necessitates  raising  the  dikes 
If  the  pressure  of  water  in  the  channel  becomes  ab- 
normally high  the  dikes  may  be  breathed  and 
masses  of  water  cascaded  over  a  large  area,  this  has 
happened  so  frequently  that  the  river  is  called 
"China's  Sorrow  f'  From  the  2d  millennium  B.C 
to  A  D.  1947  there  were  eight  major  shifts  in  the 
river's  eastern  course 

Yellow  Sea  or  Hwang-hai,   Mandarin  Huang-hai 
ellow  aea],  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between 
hina  and  Korea     The  Pohai  and  the  bays  of 
Liaottmg  and  Korea  are  its  ehu»f  inlets. 
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the0IitCT5i'arai*Sver  S  of*  Springfield,  settled 
c.1820,  inc.  1856  ANTIOCH  COLLBQB  is  here. 

Yellowstone,  nver  rising  in  NW  Wyoming  in  the 
Abaaroka  Range  and  flowing  northward  into 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  where  it  flows  through 
Yellowstone  Lake  (alt.  c.^,731  ft.;  area  139  sq 
mi ) ,  forms  great  falls,  and  traverses  a  deep  canyon 
The  river  enters  Montana  and  flows  generally  NE 
to  the  Missouri  near  old  Fort  Union,  just  within 
North  Dakota  In  its  course  of  67 1  mi.  the  Yellow* 
stone  receives  the  Bighorn,  Powder,  and  many 
smaller  rivers  Its  waters  have  been  used  for  irri- 
gation since  the  late  1860s.  Private  irrigation  de- 
velopments are  established  the  length  of  the  river, 
with  public  projects  near  Miles  City  and  Bilhngs 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  operates  several  ptoj- 
ects  which  are  being  incorporated  into  the  Yellow- 
stone sub-basm  division  of  the  MISSOURI  KIVKB 
BASIN  PROJECT  These  ure  the  Huntley  project, 
near  BILUNQS,  the  Lower  Yellowstone  project  (see 
SIDNBY),  and  the  Buffalo  Rapids  project.  Plans 
for  future  development  are  based  almost  entirely  on 
control  of  the  BIOHORN  river  basin 

Yellowstone  National  Pork,  c  3,458  so  mi,  NW 
Wyoming  (2,039,216.98  acres)  and  adjacent  parts 
of  Montana  (142,501  57  acres)  and  Idaho  (31,488 
acres) ,  est  1872  It  lies  mainly  on  a  broad  plateau 
in  the  Rocky  Mts  ,  on  the  Continental  Divide, 
c  8,000  ft  above  aea  level,  surrounded  by  mountains 
rising  from  2, 000  ft  to  4,000  ft  above  the  tableland 
The  whole  area  is  volcanic  Most  of  the  plateau  is 
formed  from  once  molten  lava,  and  volcanic  activity 
is  still  evidenced  by  hot  springs  and  QEYBHRB,  of 
which  there  are  over  3,000  The  more  prominent 
geysers  have  no  equals  in  size,  power,  and  variety 
of  action ,  of  these,  Old  Faithful  is  probably  the  best 
known  Petrified  forests  are  also  numbeied  among 
the  park's  wonders  Forests  of  evergreens  and  a 
great  variety  of  flowers  and  other  plant  life  flourish 
in  tho  park,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  wildlife 
sanctuaries  m  the  world  Bear,  mountain  sheep, 
deer,  moose,  bison,  and  many  smaller  animals  make 
their  home  here,  together  with  over  200  speties  of 
birds  The  Yellowstone  river,  with  its  (spectacular 
canyon  and  waterfalls,  crosses  the  pai  k,  and  Yellow- 
stone Lake  is  the  largest  m  North  America  at  so 
great  an  altitude  (c  7,731  ft  )  The  park  has  head- 
quarters at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  its  main  season 
is  from  about  Juno  20  to  Sept  10  John  COLTKH 
was  probably  the  first  white  man  to  set  foot  in 
this  region  (1807)  See  publications  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Dept  of  the  Interior,  A  D 
Howard,  Yellowstone  through  the  AV«S  (1938),  C 
M  Bauer,  Yellowstone  Its  Underworld  (1948),  H 
M  Chittenden,  Yellowstone  National  Park  (rev 
ed  ,  1949) 

Yellow  Tavern,  Iqrahtv,  Va  ,  c  7  mi  N  of  Richmond, 
where  a  battle  of  the  Civil  War  waa  fought,  May  11, 
1864  Union  cavalry  under  P  H  SHERIDAN  de- 
feated the  Confederate  troopers  of  J  E.  B  STUART, 
who  was  mortall>  woundod 

yellow  tuft*  see  ALYBBUM. 

yellowwood,  leguminous  tree  of  which  two  species 
are  native  to  China,  one  to  Japan,  and  one  to  tho 
SE  United  States  The  American  species  (Clad- 
rastis  lutea)  IH  cultivated  as  far  north  as  Massa- 
chusetts, chiefly  for  oinament  It  has  pinnatelv 
compound  leaves,  and  the  fragrant  white  flowers 
are  borne  in  terminal  panicles  A  yellow  dye  is  ob- 
tained from  the  wood  West  Indian  BATINWOOIJ 
and  various  other  trees  are  often  called  yellowwood 

Yemaeee  Indians   see  YAMASKE  INDIANS 

Yemen  (y£'mun),  kingdom  (75.000  sq  mi  ;  pop. 
c  3,500,000),  SW  Arabia,  on  the  most  southerly 
part  of  the  Red  Sea  coast  Sana  is  the  capital 
Yemen  is  bounded  by  Saudi  Arabia  on  the  north, 
Aden  protectorate  on  the  south,  and  the  desert  ex- 
panses of  the  Rub  al  Khali  on  the  east  The  Arabic 
name,  Al  Yemen,  means  the  right  hand  and  de- 
scribes the  country's  position  as  one  stands  before 
the  Kaaba  m  Mecca  facing  east  As  the  right  hand 
is  the  lucky  side  in  Arab  folklore,  the  name  was 
rendered  Arabia  Felix  [fortunate  Arabia]  by  Euro- 
pean geographers  However,  the  name  was  prob- 
ably applied  to  a  much  larger  area  than  the  present 
Yemen  Except  for  the  narrow  coastal  strip,  the 
country  is  predominantly  high  Elevations  up  to 
10,000  ft  are  found  in  the  maritime  range  and  in 
the  central  watershed  These  mountains  precipi- 
tate moisture  from  the  prevailing  inshore  winds 
and  give  many  parts  of  Yemen,  unlike  most  of 
Arabia,  sufficient  water  for  agriculture  In  the 
plain  between  the  principal  ranges  the  heavy  eve- 
ning mists  are  ideal  for  raising  coffee,  the  Mocha 
variety  is  chiefly  grown  Fruits  and  grains  are  also 
raised  in  abundance  Nearly  all  the  population  is 
settled,  and  nomadism  is  found  only  m  the  low- 
lands The  small  surplus  production  of  coffee  and 
hides  is  shipped  abroad,  chiefly  through  the  ports 
of  Hodeida  and  Mocha  The  earliest  historical  rec- 
ords indicate  an  active  early  trade  between  Yemen 
and  the  Somali  coast  in  Africa.  In  a  later  period 
(8th-4th  cent  ?  B  C.)  Yemen  may  have  belonged 
to  SHBBA.  During  this  time  there  were  perhaps 
extensive  migrations  from  Palestine,  some  authori- 
ties, however,  believe  that  the  large  Jewish  com- 
munity WM  established  when,  m  the 4th  cent.  A.D., 
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the  Eimy aritio  kings  adopted  Judaism.  The  Him- 
yaritio  domain  had  been  founded  in  the  1st  cent. 
B.C.  It  was  soon  temporarily  eclipsed  by  Ethiopia 
from  300  to  378,  and  a  second  Ethiopian  occupation 
(625-70)  brought  the  line  to  an  end  (see  AKSUM) 
In  &70  the  Ethiopians  were  ousted  by  the  Persian 
king  Khosru  I,  who  installed  a  line  of  viceroys. 
With  the  acceptance  of  Islam  by  the  viceroy  Badhan 
in  628,  the  history  of  Yemen  was  absorbed  into 
that  of  all  Arabia.  Thereafter  the  area  was  the 
scene  of  much  struggle  for  several  hundred  years 
In  the  10th  cent,,  following  domination  of  all  Ara- 
bia by  the  Karmathians,  a  new  power  rose  in  Yem- 
en, the  Zeidi  sect  of  Islam  This  sect  traced  the 
descent  of  its  IMAM  from  a  great-grandson  of  Ah, 
the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed  the  Piophet  The 
kings  of  Yemen  are  tho  imams  of  the  Zeidi  lino 
Zeidi  rule  was  contested  by  Turkish  occupation 
from  the  mid-l6th  to  the  imd-17th  cent  and  again 
from  1849  until  1918  In  1918,  with  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War,  the  Turks  were  expelled.  Tho 
most  recent  threat  to  Yemen  occurred  in  1934, 
when  it  was  conquered  by  Saudi  Arabia,  the  occu- 
pation was,  however,  soon  ended  and  the  frontier 
was  definitely  demarcated  In  1948  the  king  was 
killed  in  a  revolt,  but  his  line  was  soon  restored 
Yemen  is  a  member  of  the  Arab  League  In  1947 
it  was  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  In  1949-50 
most  of  the  Jewish  population  was  evacuated  to 
Israel  See  Walter  B  Harris,  A  Journey  through 
Yemen  (1893),  Hugh  Scott,  In  the  High  Yemen 
(rev.  ed  ,  1947) 

Yen,  James  Y.  C.  (Vein),  Mandarin  Yen  Yang-chu, 
1893-,  Chinese  educator,  educated  at  Yale  and 
Princeton  universities  Yen  devised  a  simplified 
form  of  Chinese  writing  consisting  of  1,000  charac- 
ters and  suitable  for  instructing  adult  illiterates 
He  became  prominent  for  his  work  with  the  national 
association  of  mass  education,  which  was  organ- 
ized to  reduce  illiteracy  and  encourage  modern 
methods  of  farming  and  agricultural  marketing 

Yenakiyevo  (venuke'uvn),  city  (1926  pop  24,329, 
1939  pop  88,246),  SE  Ukraine.  It  is  an  industrial 
center  of  the  Donets  Basin,  with  iron  works,  steel 
mills,  and  a  chemical  plant 

Yenan  or  Ye-nan  (both  y£ 'nan'),  city  and  county 
(pop  29,866),  N  Shensi  prov  ,  China  Fiom  1935 
until  1947,  when  it  was  lost  to  the  Nationalists,  the 
city  was  the  de  facto  capital  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, who  had  established  arsenals,  several  col- 
leges, and  a  military  academy  here.  In  1948  the 
Communists  regained  the  city 

Yenbo,  Saudi  Arabia   see  YAMBO 

Yemkale  Strait,  RSFSR  see  KERCH  STRAIT 

Yenisei  (yeulsa',  Rus  >6n\tsya'),  river,  2,490  mi. 
long,  RSFSR,  in  central  Siberia  It  rises  in  the  E 
Sayan  Mts  in  the  Tuva  Autonomous  Oblast  and  in 
a  westward,  then  a  northerly,  course  flows  past 
Minusinsk,  Krasnoyarsk,  Yeniseisk,  and  Igarka  to 
enter  the  Kara  Sea  through  Yenisei  Bay  and  Yenisei 
Gulf.  Precipitous  m  its  upper  course,  it  has  an  av- 
erage width  of  4  mi  in  its  lower  sect  ion  Among  its 
tributaries  are  the  Angara,  the  Stony  Tunguska, 
and  the  Lower  Tunguska,  and  it  is  joined  by  a  canal 
system  with  the  OB  During  ic  e-freo  months  navi- 
gation is  possible  from  Minusinsk  (Apiil-Nov  , 
1,720  mi  upstream),  from  Yeniseisk  (May-Oet  , 
1,195  mi  upstream),  and  from  Igarka  (June-Oct  , 
270  mi  upstream)  It  is  used  for  transporting  lum- 
ber, gram,  and  construction  materials 

Yenpmg  (yen'ptng'),  Mandarin  Nan-p'ing,  city,  N 
Fukien  prov  ,  China,  at  the  head  of  the  Mm  river. 
It  is  the  commercial  center  of  a  tea-growing  area 

Yentai  or  Yen-t'ai  (both  yen'tl'),  city.  N  Shantung 
prov  ,  China,  a  port  on  the  Pohai  Soybeans  and 
cloth  are  exported.  The  city  is  also  called  Chefoo 

yeoman  (yo'mun),  class  in  English  society  The 
term  has  always  been  ill-defined,  but  generally  it 
means  landowning  farmers  below  the  gentry  The 
yeoman  was  a  small  freeholder  of  the  feudal  manor 
with  certain  obligations  of  service  With  the  de- 
cline of  the  feudal  system,  he  remained  as  a  small 
landowner  until  the  agrarian  revolution  and  Indus- 
trial Revolution  of  the  18th  cent  deprived  him  of 
his  land  and  of  tho  opportunity  to  engage  pi  ofitably 
in  home  industry,  with  which  he  supplemented  his 
subsistence  farming  A  workiugman  without  a 
master,  early  admitted  to  political  rights,  the  yeo- 
man was  thought  to  give  great  strength  to  English 
society.  This  impression  was  partially  due  to  his 
effective  performance  as  an  infantryman  from  Cre- 
cy  (1346)  to  Waterloo  (1815).  Tho  patriot  armies 
of  the  American  Revolution  were  largely  drawn 
from  the  yeoman  class.  In  military  and  naval  or- 
ganisations, the  term  has  come  to  signify  a  rank  or 
function;  the  naval  yeoman  is  a  petty  officer  with 
duties  of  a  clerical  nature.  Yeomanry  is  a  designa- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  county  volunteer  forces  of 
Great  Britain,  originated  in  1761  and  now  part  of 
other  territorial  forces. 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  bodyguard,  now  ceremonial 
in  function,  of  the  sovereign  of  England.  When 
originated  by  Henry  VII  m  1485,  the  duties  of  the 
guardsmen  as  defenders  of  the  king's  person  and  as 
household  functionaries  were  very  real.  Until  1743 
they  accompanied  the  king  in  battle.  For  a  tune 
purchased  by  civilians,  positions  in  the  corps  were 
restricted  in  1848  to  veterans  of  the  army  and  ma- 
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rinea.  Sometimes  called  the  Beefeaters  from  their 
fine  physiques,  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  still  wear 
the  scarlet,  blue,  and  gold  uniform  of  the  15th  cent 
and  carry  halberds  A  comic  opera,  The  Yeomen  of 
the  Guard,  by  W  S.  Gilbert  and  Arthur  Sullivan, 
was  first  produced  in  1888 

Yeovil  (yO'vtt),  municipal  borough  (pop.  19,077), 
Somerset,  England,  on  tho  Yoo  river  Tho  Perpen- 
dicular Church  of  St  John  it  sometimes  called  the 
"Lantern  of  tho  West  "  There  are  a  number  of 
picturesque  old  houses.  Yoovd  is  a  market  town 
and  a  leathermakmg  center.  Glove-making  has 
been  a  local  specialty  since  the  ICth  cent  ,  farm  ma- 
chinery and  engines  are  also  made 

Yerba  Buena  Island  (yar'bil  bwa'nu),  iOO  acres,  W 
Calif  ,m  San  Francinco  Bay,  the  midpoint  of  tho 
SAN  FRANCISCO-OAKLAND  BAY  BRIDGE  It  was 
formerly  called  Goat  Island. 

yerba  mate:  see  MATE 

Verkes,  Charles  Tyson  (vur'kGz,  -kus),  18.47-1905, 
American  financier,  b  Philadelphia  He  began  his 
business  career  as  a  clerk  in  a  Philadelphia  gram 
commission  house  Becoming  a  bioker  in  1858,  he 
prospered,  but  in  1871  he  was  convu  ted  of  misap- 
propriating city  funds  and  was  imprisoned  He  re- 
gained his  financial  position  through  st<x  k-rnarket 
activities  and  became  interested  in  the  Philadelphia 
street  railway  system  He  moved  (1881)  to  Chi- 
cago, where  by  1886  he  had  gained  control  of,  and 
developed,  tho  city  transportation  sv^leni  In  1892 
Yerkee  furnished  the  Umv  of  Chicago  the  funds 
for  the  Yeikes  Obseivatory,  established  (1897)  at 
Williams  Bay,  Wis  ,  neai  the  Wisconsin-Illinois  line 

Yerkes,  Robert  Mearns,  1876  ,  American  psycholo- 
gist, b  Bucks  co  ,  Pa  ,  grad  Hal  vard  (B  A  ,  1898, 
PhD.,  1902).  He  taught  (1901-17)  at  Harvard, 
served  (1919-24)  on  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil, and  from  1924  to  1944  was  at  Yale,  where  he 
was  known  for  his  work  in  comparatu  e  ps\  c  hologv, 
animal  behavior  (especially  of  anthropoids),  and 
psj-chobiology  With  E  L  Thorndike  and  J  B 
Watson  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  establish  111  Amer- 
ica the  experimental  stud\  of  animal  behavior  Hia 
woiks  include  Introduction  to  Psychology  (1911), 
The  Mental  Life  of  Monkeys  arul  Ajtes  (1916),  The 
Mind  of  a  Gorilla.  (2  parts-,  1926-27),  and  The  Great 
Apis  (with  Ada  Yerkes,  1929) 

Yermak  or  Ermak  (both  vormak'\  d  1584  or  1585, 
Russian  t  onqueror  of  Siberia  The  leader  of  a  band 
of  independent  Cossacks,  he  spent  the  early  purt  of 
his  career  plundering  tho  tsai's  ships  on  the  Volga, 
and  ho  later  entered  the  servic  e  of  tho  lx>\  ai  family 
of  the  8tro«anovs  in  Perm  With  a  small  following 
of  Cossacks,  advaming  in  river  boats  and  relying 
on  the  supeuority  of  their  fueaims,  he  penetrated 
across  the  Urals  and  conquered  (1582)  the  Tatar 
khanate  of  Stum  Ho  then  tinned  oxer  the  count™ 
to  Tsar  Ivan  IV  and  asked  him  for  aid  Yermak 
perished  in  an  encounter  with  tho  Tatars,  but  his 
Cossacks  continued  their  spertac  ulailv  swift  ad- 
vance across  Siberia 

Yersln,  Alezandre  fimile  John  (alckaa'dru  amel' 
zh6n'yerscV),  1863-1913,  Frem h  bacteriologist  of 
Swiss  desc  ent  He  studied  with  Pasteur  and  worked 
on  diphtheria  antitoxin  with  P  P  &  Houv  at  the 
Pasteur  Institute,  Paris  Yeism  discovered  (1894) 
the  ba<  illus  of  bubonic  plague  (independently  of 
Kitasato)  and  prepared  a  serum  to  combat  the 
disease  He  was  director  of  the  Pasteur  Institute 
at  Nhatrang  (SE  Annam)  and  inspector  general  of 
the  Pasteur  Institutes  at  Saigon,  Hanoi,  and  Dalat 
(S  of  Nhatrang) 

Yesemn,  Sergei  Aleksandrovich  (slrgiV  iihlksan' 
druvlch  >fc,ya'nln),  1895-19J5,  Russian  poet  He 
was  the  most  popular  poet  of  the  earl>  revolution 
and  the  object  of  a  considerable  cult  He  had  great 
lyric  talent  and  a  fine  feeling  for  nature,  especially 
the  natural  beauty  of  Russia  Of  peasant  origin,  he 
accepted  the  revolution  when  it  promised  to  be  the 
peasant's  deliverer  but  lepudiated  it  when  it  proved 
to  be  a  dictatorship  He  belonged  to  the  imagimst 
school  and  stood  for  the  absolute  independence  of 
the  artist  and  poet  Besides  lyrics,  he  wrote  the 
epic  Pugachee  (1922),  a  verse  tragedy  of  the  peas- 
ant rebel  of  the  reign  of  Catherine  II  In  1922  he 
married  Isadora  Duncan  and  with  hei  toured  the 
United  States  and  Europe  Aftei  a  separation  he 
niained  a  granddaughter  of  Leo  Tolstoy  In  1925 
he  committed  suicide 

Yesil  Irmak  (ye-shel'  Irmak'),  anc  Ins,  river,  260 
mi  long,  rising  c  60  mi  NE  of  Sivas,  N  Turkey  It 
flows  WNW,  then  NE,  past  Tokat  and  Amasva  in- 
to the  Black  Sea  near  Samsun.  It  is  also  spelled 
Yeshil  hrnak 

Yesso:  see  HOKKAIDO. 

Yeypatoriya,  RSFSR  see  EUPATORIA 

yew,  name  for  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  genus 
Taxua,  somewhat  similar  to  hemlock  but  bearing 
red  berry  like  fruits  instead  of  true  cones  Of  som- 
ber appearance,  with  dark  green  leaves,  the  yew 
since  antiquity  has  been  associated  with  death  and 

'funeral  rites  A  species  of  yew  (Taxus  baccata)  pro- 
vided the  long  bows  of  English  archers  In  North 
America  the  most  common  species  is  a  low,  spread- 
ing shrub  (7'  canadcnsis),  called  also  ground  hem- 
look,  which  is  native  to  Canada  ancfto  the  NE! 
United  States  Most  species  aie  poisonous.  Yews 
are  often  trimmed  into  hedges. 
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Y«*d  (yead),  city  (pop.  60,066),  central  Iran,  in  the 
Ye»d  region,  largely  a  desert  area  An  old  citv, 
with  narrow  winding  streets,  it  contains  a  fort  and 
a  mosque,  both  dating  from  the  12th  cent  The 
Zo  roost  nan  community  (ovor  4,000)  here  is  tho 
largest  in  Iran  Situated  at  the  junction  of  several 
roads  and  caravan  routefc,  Yezd  has  an  important 
trade  in  cotton,  carpets,  pistac  hios,  and  opium 
Textiles  and  felt  goods  are  the  c  bief  manufactures 
There  is  a  good  underground  water  Astern.  The 
name  also  appears  as  Yazd 

Yezo   ace  HOKKAIDO. 

Yggdrasill  (TgMrusIl),  m  Norse  legend,  the  groat  tree 
of  the  world  Its  roots  reached  the  upper  and  low- 
er worlds  At  its  top  was  an  eagle,  at  its  bottom  a 
serpent,  and  u  squirrel  ran  between  them  to  arouse 
strife  It  is  probably  a  late  idea  in  Norse  mythology 

Yiddish  [Ger  jiulmch=* Jewish),  language  spoken  In 
the  Jews  of  Eastern  Europe  and  by  immigrants  from 
those  countnes  m  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
Descended  from  the  German  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
with  many  Hebrew  arid  Aramaic  words,  it  has 
wandoied  far  from  the  German  spoken  today  and 
has  absorbed  words  and  expressions  from  what- 
ever country  the  Jews  reside  in,  most  recently  and 
most  ndilv  in  the  United  States  The  Hebrew 
charactos  are  used,  and  the  spelling  IB  full  of  var- 
iations, Hebrew  being  the  language  of  the  learned 
Jews  and  of  literature,  Yiddish  was  long  scorned 
iu>  a  medium  for  authors  There  were  a  few  Yiddish 
translations  of  religious  material  for  women  and  for 
the  ignorant,  and  folk  literature  appeared  in  Yiddish 
between  the  15th  arid  the  19th  cent  But  literature 
m  Yiddish  did  not  begin  to  flourish  until  the  middle 
of  the  19th  cent  The  father  of  modern  imagina- 
tive Yiddish  literature  is  Solomon  Jacob  ABHAMO- 
\ICH  He  was  followed  by  the  humorist  Sholoin 
ALEICHEM,  the  mystical  I  L  PERETZ,  Moidecai 
Spector,  and  Lmetzky,  who  is  famous  for  las  auto- 
biograplacal  Polish  Hoy  Join  nalb  and  newspapers 
m  Yiddish  began  to  make  an  appearance,  these, 
more  c  ultural  and  educational  than  most  newspa- 
pers, furnished  an  outlet  for  Jewish  authors  Yid- 
dish journalism  owes  its  fullest  development  to  the 
immigrant  Jews  in  the  United  States,  where  Abra- 
ham CAHAN  founded  the  Jewish  Daily  Forward  in 
1897  The  most  prominent  Americ  an  Jewish  writers 
are  Sholem  ABCH,  David  PINSKI,  playwright,  novel- 
ist, and  short-story  writer,  the  poets  A  Reisen  and 
Yehoash  (see  BLOOMOARDEN,  SOLOMON),  and 
the  lyrii  ist  and  folklonst  Manme  Leib  Yiddish 
drama  was  bom  when  Goldfadden,  the  playwright, 
founded  a  theater  in  Odessa  in  1 878  Next  to  Gold- 
fadden in  Y»ddi««h  theatrical  annals  stands  the  name 
of  Jacob  Gordm  The  Yiddish  stage  borrowed 
much  fiom  the  Russian  Ansky,  author  of  The 
Dyhbuk,  and  Singer,  author  of  Yoshe  Kalb,  have 
given  cone  lusive  proof  that  Yiddish  can  be  a  beauti- 
ful, as  well  as  an  interesting  and  colorful,  literary 
medium  There  is  practically  no  Yiddish  literature 
out&ide  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  United  States 
Seo  Israel  Abrahams,  Chapters  on  Jewish  Literature 
(1899)  Meyer  \\  axman,  A  History  of  Jewish  Liter- 
ature (3  vols  ,  18JO-30) 

Yin,  d>  nastv  of  China   see  SHANO 

Yingchwan  or  Ymg-ch'uan  (both  j  Ing'chwan'),  city 
(pop  38,034),  capital  of  Nmghsia  prov  ,  China,  on 
the  Yellow  River 

Yingkow  or  Ymg-k'ou  (both  >Ing'kou',  ilng'kO'), 
citv  (pop  180,871),  W  Liaomng  prov  ,  China,  on 
tho  Liao  river  The  citv  is  on  the  South  Mau- 
churian  RR,  and  it  manufactures  and  exports  sov- 
bean  products  It  is  sometimes  called  Newehwang 

Yoakum  (.\cVkum),  city  (1940  pop  4,733,  1947  esti- 
mated pop  5,700),  S  Texas,  E  of  San  Antonio,  me 
1891  Founded  as  a  railroad  town  m  1887,  it  de- 
clined later  but  now  has  a  flouushing  tannery  and 
leather  fa(  tory,  other  smaller  industries,  and  the 
trade  of  a  tomato-gi  owing  area 

yodel  or  yodle  (both  vo'dul),  type  of  vocalization 
usually  asso<  lated  with  the  Swiss  but  prac  ticed 
throughout  the  Alps  and  even,  as  an  importation, 
in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky  It  is  characterized 
by  sudden  shifts  from  the  natural  singing  voue  to 
falsetto 

yoga  (vo'gu)  [Sanskrit, = union,  cognate  with  English 
yok(\,  mystical  system  of  India  A  late  develop- 
ment of  HINDUISM,  yoga  essentially  seeks  to  liberate 
tho  individual  from  the  wholly  illusory  world  of 
phenomena  A  person's  karma  (i  e  ,  the  rewaids 
and  punishments  allotted  to  him  in  one  existence  on 
the  basis  of  good  and  evil  conduct  in  previous  ex- 
istences) sets  a  limit — which  yoga  can  enlarge — to 
hia  capacity  for  such  liberation,  nevertheless  in 
some  cases  several  lifetimes  of  effort  will  be  needed 
to  complete  the  process  The  spiritual  state  which 
follows  liberation  may  take  either  of  two  forms 
The  yogi  (or  yogm)  whose  philosophy  is  pantheistic 
seeks  union  with  the  universal  soul  For  those  yogis 
who  are  atheistic  (possibly  a  minority)  a  state  of 
absolute  isolation  from  all  other  souls  arid  of  perfect 
self-knowledge  is  the  aim  The  ultimate  state,  inso- 
far as  it  includes  a  sensory  aspect,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  both  schools  as  a  white  inner  illumina- 
tion All  types  of  yoga  use  muc  h  the  same  exercises 
Bodily  purity,  attained  by  purgation  and  cleanli- 
ness, is  the  first  stage  Concentration  of  thought 
and  gaze  on  one  part  of  the  body  (e  g  ,  the  tip  of  the 
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nose,  the  navel)  follows,  with  the  purpose  of  exclud- 
ing worldly  thoughts.  Later  there  are  physical 
feats,  including  arduous  postures,  which  strengthen 
one  for  the  performance  of  breathing  practices. 
These  include  breathing  through  either  nostril  at 
will  and  retention  of  the  breath  for  periods  up 
to  half  an  hour  At  first  it  is  while  the  breath  is 
held  that  illumination  is  attained,  but  in  time  the 
adept  can  achieve  this  state  effortlessly  Most  of 
the  greater  yogis  deplored  using  yoga  for  magical 
ends,  but  it  is  this  aspect  which  usually  attracts  the 
interest  of  the  West  The  magic  which  yoga  is  tra- 
ditionally believed  to  accomplish  includes  changing 
one's  size,  traveling  through  the  air,  clairvoyance, 
c  lairaudience,  prophecy,  and  even  eternal  life 
However  baseless  may  be  the  claim  of  some  yogis 
to  work  wonders,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  extraor- 
dinary physical  endurance  See  K  T  Bohanan, 
Yoga  (1937),  Theos  Bernard,  Hatha  Yoga  (1944) 
yoghurt  see  FERMENTED  MI  UK 
Yoho  National  Park  (yo'ho),  507  sq  mi ,  SE  British 
Columbia,  in  the  Rocky  Mts  at  the  Alta  border, 
est  1880  It  lies  W  of  the  Continental  Divide,  ad- 
joining Banff  and  Kootenav  national  parks,  and 
contains  lakes,  glac  lers,  waterfalls,  and  high  moun- 
tains with  a  number  of  peaks  over  10,000  ft  high 
Park  headquarters  are  at  Field,  which  is  a  center  for 
mountain  c  limbing 

Yokkaichi  (v6k-ki'che),  citv  (1940  pop  03,732,  1947 
pop  112,433),  Mie  prefecture,  8  Honshu,  Japan,  a 
port  on  Ise  Bav  Its  products  include  a  kind  of  por- 
celain known  as  banko  ware,  cotton  textiles,  and 
cement 

Yokohama  (yo*kaha'ma,  yoka'lmmu),  city  (1940 
pop  9(58,091,  1947  pop  814,  379),  capital  of  Kana- 
gawa  prefec  ture,  <  entral  Honshu,  Japan,  a  poi  t  on 
the  west  shore  of  Tokyo  Bav  This  citv  of  steel, 
chemical,  and  automobile  plants,  oil  refineries,  and 
shipyards  was  onlv  a  fishing  village  when  it  was 
visited  (1854)  b>  Commodore  Matthew  C  Perry  on 
his  opo<  hal  vojage,  as  a  result  of  that  visit  Yoko- 
hama was  opened  (1859)  to  foreign  tiade  It  be- 
<  ame  a  major  foreign-trade  port,  exporting  a  large 
quantitv  of  Japan's  silk  as  well  as  canned  nsh  and 
other  products  In  1941  the  ports  of  Yokohama  and 
Tokyo  were  combined  under  the  name  Kcihin 
Virtually  destroyed  (1923)  by  earthquake  and  fire, 
Yokohama's  reconstruction  was  quickly  started 
and  complete  Extensive  harbor  improvements 
were  made,  and  an  enlarged  citv  of  wide  streets  and 
boulevards  and  fine  cone  rete  buildings  arose  from 
the  rums  In  1945  it  was  heaviK  bombed  in  the 
Second  World  War  Kanagawa  prefecture  includes 
the  industrial  cities  of  Kawasaki  and  Yokosuka, 
and  the  religious  tenter,  Kamakuia  The  urban 
belt  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  prefecture  merges 
with  Tokyo  to  the  north 

Yokosuka  (yoko'souka),  city  (1940  pop  193,358, 
1947  pop  252,923),  Kanagawa  piefocture,  central 
Honshu,  Japan,  on  Tokyo  Bav  Site  of  an  im- 
portant naval  base,  with  shipv  ards,  arsenals,  and 
ironworks,  the  city  is  also  known  for  the  tomb  of 
\\ilham  Adams,  first  Englishman  to  visit  Japan 
Yokut  Indians  (yo'koot),  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians  of  S  C  ahforma  Their  ( ulture  was  essen- 
tially that  of  the  California  c  ultural  area,  and  their 
basketry  and  pictographs  are  notable  The  Yokut 
today  aie  principally  at  the  Tule  River  Reserva- 
tion, in  SE  California,  though  there  are  small 
groups  elsewhere  The  Yokut  or  Manposan  lan- 
guages belong  to  the  Penutian  linguistic  family. 
SeeH  F  Hughes,  The  V alky  of  the  Yokut*  (1940). 
Yom  Kippur.  see  ATONEMENT,  DKY  ot 
Yonge,  Charlotte  Mary  (yung),  1823-1901,  English 
novelist  Her  writing  as  well  as  hei  life  was  ro- 
stiicted  by  the  iigid  High  Chuich  tenets  of  her 
upbringing  In  spite  of  then  iehgio8ity  hei  books 
were  long  popular  because  of  the  excellence  of  then 
characterization  and  dialogue  The  Heir  of  Red- 
clyffe  (1863),  a  novel,  and  The  Dai»y  Chain  (I860), 
a  book  for  girls,  are  best  known  She  edited  the 
Monthly  Packet  fiom  1851,  and  many  of  her  stones 
first  appeared  there.  See  biography  by  Georgma 
Battiscombe  (1943) 

Yonkers  (yong'kurz),  residential  city  (pop  142,598), 
SE  N  Y  ,  in  Westchester  c  o  ,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Hudson,  in  a  hilly  region  just  N  of  Van 
Coitlandt  Park  of  New  York  city,  m<  as  a  village 
1855,  as  a  city  1872  Factories  and  mills  dot  the 
Nepperhan,  which  flows  through  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  city  and  defines  the  industrial  section. 
Yonkers  makes  its  living  from  various  manufac- 
tures, among  which  are  carpets,  cable,  and  wire 
E  G.  Otis  brought  (1854)  the  elevator  industry 
here  The  city  was  included  in  the  land  grant  made 
(1646)  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  to  the 
New  Netherland  lawyer,  Adriaen  Van  der  Donck 
(called  by  the  title  Jonkheer,  from  which  the  city 
derived  its  name).  Frederick  PHILIPSE  built  a 
manor  hall  of  PHILIPBE  MANOR  here  Yonkers  is 
the  seat  of  the  BOYCB  THOMPSON  INSTITUTE  FOB 
PLANT  RESBABCH.  Tibbetts  Brook  Park  is  within 
the  city  limits. 

Yonne  (ydu),  department  (2,881  sq  mi  ,  pop 
266,014),  N  central  France,  named  for  a  tributary 
of  the  Seme  It  occupies  parts  of  Burgundy,  Cham- 
pagne, and  Orleanais.  AUXEBRB  (departmental 
capital)  and  Sena  are  the  chief  towns. 
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Torck  von  W«rtenburg  or  York  yon  Wartenburg, 
Hans,  Graf,  (both  •  h.ins'  grftf  ydrk'  f tin  vftr'tun- 
bot>rk),  1759-1830,  Prussian  field  marshal.  He 
commanded  the  Prussian  auxiliary  corps  in  the 
campaign  of  Napoleon  I  against  Russia  (1812),  but 
when  ho  realised  that  the  expedition  was  doomed 
to  failure  he  withdrew  on  his  own  responsibility 
from  the  fighting  and  concluded  the  Convention  of 
Tauroggeu  with  the  Russians  (see  TATTRAGE)  King 
Frederick  William  III  of  Prussia  subsequently  ap- 
proved his  act,  and  Prussia  entered  the  coalition 
against  Napoleon  Yorck  defeated  (1813)  a  French 
force  at  Wartenburg  in  Saxonv,  and  thus  earned 
his  title 

Yoritomo  (Yoritomo  Mmamoto)  (vorS'tomQ  m6na'- 
m5to),  1147'- 1 199,  Japanese  warrior  and  dictator 
After  a  prolonged  struggle  he  led  his  clan,  the  Mma- 
moto, to  vie  torv  over  the  Taira  in  1 186  Being  now 
the  militarv  master  of  Japan,  he  obtained  (1192) 
from  the  emperor  the  title  of  SHOC.UN,  established 
his  capital  at  Kamakura,  and  rewarded  his  follow- 
ers with  estates  strategically  located  throughout 
the  <  oimtrv  A  idod  by  sc  holars  drawn  from  the  im- 
perial <  ourt,  he  set  up  an  administrative  network 
which,  though  01  initially  designed  only  to  consoli- 
date the  power  of  the  Mmamoto  family  over  its 
own  va&sals,  soon  became  the  only  effective  central 
government  The  sv  stern  of  centralized  feudalism 
established  by  Yoritomo  ended  a  long  period  of 
<  ivil  wars  and  endured  for  approximately  150  years 

York,  Alvm  Cullum,  1887- ,  American  soldier,  b 
Fentress  co  ,  Tenn  ,  He  was  leaied  on  a  back- 
c  ountrv  f ai  m  in  Tennessee  In  the  First  World 
War,  Sergeant  York  was  credited  with  killing  20 
German  soldiers,  capturing  132  others,  and  taking 
a  hill  in  an  engagement  (O(t  8,  1918)  in  the  Ar- 
gonno  Foiest  He  ret  eivod  the  highest  dec  orations 
of  tho  American  and  Front  h  governments  and  l>e- 
came  a  populai  horo  After  the  war  he  established 
a  sc  hool  for  Tennessee  mountainoci  s  See  Ins  auto- 
biograph\  (19<>8)  T  J  Skevkill,  Servant  York, 
Last  of  the  Long  Hunters  (19*0) 

York,  Cardinal  see  STI  ART,  HENRY  BENEDICT 
MARIA  CLEMENT 

York,  Edmund  of  Langley,  duke  of,  1341-1402,  fifth 
son  of  Edward  III  of  Knigland  He  accompanied 
his  father  into  France  (1359),  was  made  (1362)  earl 
of  Cambridge,  served  on  expeditions  to  Spam  and 
Frame,  and  married  (1372)  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Ctuel,  king  of  Castile  He  joined  John 
de  Montfort,  duke  of  Brittam  ,  in  an  attack  on  the 
trench  in  1375,  In-came  a  regencv  counc  ilor  on  tho 
accession  of  Richard  II,  and  in  1381-82  made  a 
fruitless  expedition  to  help  the  treacheious  Ferdi- 
nand of  Poitugal  against  John  I  of  Castile  He 
served  against  the  Scots  in  1385,  m  which  vear  ho 
was  created  duke  of  York,  and  acted  as  regent  in 
1394,  1390,  ami  1399,  while  Hit  hard  was  abroad 
When  Ilenr>  of  Lam  aster  landed  in  England  in 
Juh  ,  1399,  to  claim  the  throne,  the  regent  opposed 
him  halfheartedly  and  finallv  veeied  to  his  support 
When  Heruj  was  crownod  as  Henry  IV,  York  re- 
tired from  couit  The  rcn  al  house  of  York  takes  its 
name  from  his  creation  as  duke  of  York 

York,  Edward,  duke  of,  1373/-1415,  English  noble- 
man, elder  son  of  Edmund  of  Longlev,  later  duke 
of  York  In  1390  Edward  was  made  earl  of  Rut- 
land, and  in  1394  he  was  <  reated  earl  of  Cork  while 
he  was  with  his  c  ousm  Richard  II  on  an  expedition 
to  Ireland  He  acted  for  the  king  in  the  mamage 
negotiations  for  the  hand  of  Isabella  of  Fiance 
For  his  help  in  the  proceedings  (1397)  against  the 
lords  appellant  Richard  gave  him  the  lands  of  the 
attainted  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  the  title  duke  of  Albemarle  He  finallv 
espoused  the  cause  of  HENRY  IV  against  Richard  in 
1399,  but  he  was  reduced  m  rank  However,  in 
1401  he  was  restored  and  made  lieutenant  of  Aqui- 
taine  In  1402  he  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of 
York  on  his  father's  death  Discontent  over  lack  of 
funds  to  oc  c  upy  his  poht  of  lieutenant  of  South 
Wales  led  him  to  join  in  an  un^uc  cessful  plot  to  kill 
the  king  and  to  kidnap  the  >  oung  Edwai  d  Morti- 
mer, eail  of  March,  lieu  b>  luieage  to  Richard  II 
York  was  imprisoned  (1405)  but  was  later  released 
and  made  a  pnvv  councilor  Subsequently  he 
served  the  king  m  Wales  and  Franc  e  and  was  killed 
while  fighting  for  Henry  V  at  Agmcourt 

York,  Frederick  Augustus,  duke  of,  1703-1827,  sec- 
ond sou  of  George  III  of  England  He  entered  the 
army  us  a  colonel  at  the  age  of  17,  and  studied  his 
profession  in  Germany  His  marriage  (1791)  to 
Fredenca,  daughter  of  Frederick  William  II  of 
Prussia  quickly  ended  m  separation  In  the 
French  Revolutionary  Wars  he  commanded  (1793- 
95)  the  unsuccessful  English  forces  in  Flanders. 
Despite  his  failures  in  the  field,  he  was  influential  in 
reforming  army  abuses  at  home  As  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army  he  led  another  disastrous  expe- 
dition (1799)  to  the  Netherlands  against  France. 
He  resigned  his  command  in  1809  after  he  waa  ac- 
quitted of  selling  army  commissions  through  his 
mistress,  Mary  Anne  Clarke  He  became  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father 
(1820),  but  died  before  his  brother,  George  IV. 

York,  Richard,  duke  of,  1411-60,  English  nobleman. 
He  was  descended  from  Edward  III  through  his 
father,  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  grandson  of 


that  king,  and  alao  through  his  mother,  Anne 
Mortimer,  great-granddaughter  of  Lionel,  duke  o! 
Clarence,  who  was  the  third  son  of  Edward  III. 
Richard  was  brought  up  as  the  king's  ward,  having 
become  duke  of  York  on  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
Edward,  m  1415  He  was  knighted  by  Henry  VI 
(1426),  served  the  king  in  the  wars  in  France  (1430- 
31),  and  was  made  (1436)  lieutenant  general  of 
Franco  and  Normandy  He  became  associated 
with  the  Neville  family  by  his  marriage  (1438)  to 
Cicely  Neville,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Westmor- 
land He  served  again  as  lieutenant  general  in 
France  from  1441  to  1446  with  little  success  Be- 
cause the  death  (1447)  of  Humphrey,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  placed  York  m  line  for  the  throne,  he 
was  sent  out  of  the  country  as  lieutenant  of  Ireland 
(1449)  The  next  year  York  returned  to  struggle 
unsuccessfully  against  tho  growing  power  of  Queen 
MAHUARET  OF  AN  rot;  and  Edmund  Beaufort,  duke 
of  SOMERSET  The  birth  of  Henry  VI's  son  (1453) 
displaced  him  as  heir  to  the  throne  After  brief 
ascendancy  as  protector  during  tho  king's  insamU 
(1454),  York  resorted  to  force  (see  ROSES,  WARS  o* 
THK)  and  won  tho  first  battle  of  St  AJbaiiH  (1455) 
where  Somerset  was  killed  However,  except  for 
York's  second  brief  protectorship,  the  queen  s  fac- 
tion regained  power  The  Yorkist  victory  at 
Northampton  (1460)  enabled  York  to  enter  Lon- 
don and  claim  the  throne.  A  compromise  which 
allowed  him  to  succeed  to  the  throne  on  the  king's 
death  was  arranged,  but  the  opposition  of  the  queen 
led  to  the  battle  of  Wakehold,  in  which  York  was 
slam  His  son,  Edward  of  York,  however,  made  a 
timely  entrance  into  London  and  seized  the  throne 
as  EOWAKO  IV  (14bl) 

York,  county,  England   see  YORKSHIRE 

York,  Out    see  TORONTO 

York,  county  borough  (1931  pop  84,813,  1947  esti- 
mated pop  105,970)  and  city,  Yorkshire,  England, 
at  the  confluem  e  of  the  Ouse  and  Foss  rivet  t,  It  m 
not  included  administratively  in  any  of  the  thiee 
ridings  of  Yorkshire  York  mav  have  been  a  British 
settlement,  for  tho  district  was  occ  upied  by  the 
ancient  tribe  of  Bngantes  As  Eboracum,  it  was 
the  chief  station  of  the  Bntish  province  of  the 
Roman  Empire  Emperor  Hadrian  visited  York  in 
120  and  built  an  earthen  rampart  to  keep  out  the 
P«ts  and  the  Celts  The  emperors  Scveius  and 
Constantius  I  died  here,  and  here  Constant  me  I 
was  proe  laimed  emperor  In  314  a  bishop  of  York  IH 
mentioned,  and  in  the  7th  cent  Paulimis,  the  first 
,irc  hbishop,  was  consecrated  York  is  tho  ec  c  lesias- 
tic  al  center  of  the  north  of  England,  second  onlv  to 
Canterbury  in  the  Church  of  England  In  the  Hth 
cent  York  was  one  of  the  most  famous  c  enters  of 
education  in  Europe  Alciim  was  born  hero  c  735 
and  became  tho  headmaster  of  St  Peter's  School, 
now  one  of  the  eldest  schools  in  England  The  Ca- 
thedral of  St  Peter,  commonly  known  as  York 
Minster,  occupies  the  site  of  the  wooden  church  in 
which  King  Edwin  was  baptized  b\  Paulmus  on 
Ka&ter  Day  in  627  Tho  present  edihc  e  dates  from 
the  Saxon  and  Norman  period  The  Abbev  of  St 
Mary  (Benedictine)  dates  from  the  llth  cent 
Monks  from  St  Mary's  founded  FOUNTMNS 
ABBEY  The  present  Yoik  Castle,  with  Clifford's 
Tower,  near  the  river,  is  on  tho  site  of  a  castle  built 
bv  William  the  Conqueror  in  1068  The  ancient 
uty  is  enclosed  by  walls  dating  m  part  from  Nor- 
man tunes,  but  mainly  of  the  14th  cent  Four  of 
the  gates,  including  Micklegato  and  Monk  Bar,  re- 
main Other  features  of  York  me  lude  the  Roman 
Multangular  Tower,  the  medieval  guildhall,  St 
Wilhanis  College  (1453),  and  the  palace  of  the 
archbishops  of  York  The  York  Plavs,  tho  most  ex- 
tensive cjcle  of  English  MIRACLE  PLAYS  which  has 
survived,  reached  their  height  in  the  15th  cent 
The  Council  of  the  North  was  established  m  York 
m  1637  aftei  tho  suppression  of  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace,  and  the  city  was  taken  bv  the  parliamen- 
tarians after  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  in  1644 
The  city  manufactures  chocolate,  leather  goods, 
beet  sugar,  gloss,  flour,  scientific  instruments,  and 
machinery 

York.  1  Rail  town  (pop.  1,783),  W  Ala.  near  the 
Miss  line  W  of  Demopohs,  m  a  farm  and  lumbering 
area  2  Town  (pop  3,283),  SW  Maine,  NE  of 
Kittery  Its  villages,  chiefly  resorts,  include  York 
Harbor  and  York  Beach  It  was  settled  m  1624  as 
Agamenticus,  was  chartered  by  Gorges  in  1641  as 
the  "City  of  Gorgeana,"  and  m  1652  was  incor- 
porated as  the  town  of  York  The  stone  jail  built 
in  1653  is  now  a  historical  museum,  a  colonial 
church,  a  garrison  house,  and  other  old  buildings 
are  preserved  The  early  settlement  suffered  much 
in  the  Indian  wars,  being  nearly  destroyed  in  1692 
York  is  said  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  first  saw- 
mill (c  1624)  and  the  first  pile  drawbridge  (the  pre- 
Revolutionary  Sewall  Bridge,  rebuilt  in  1933)  in 
what  is  now  the  United  States  See  C.  £  Banks, 
History  of  York,  Maine  (3  vole  ,  1931-35)  3  City 
(pop  5,383),  co  seat  of  York  co  ,  SE  Nebr ,  in  a 
prairie  region  W  of  Lincoln,  platted  1869,  mo.  1872. 
It  is  the  trading  center  for  a  large  farming  area  and 
manufactures  brick,  metal,  and  dairy  products. 
York  College  (coeducational)  is  here,  and  a  state 
reformatory  for  women  is  near  by.  4  City  (pop. 
66,712),  oo.  seat  of  York  co.,  8E  Pa.,  on  Codorus 
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Creek  (kudd'rus)  and  S8E  of  Hamsburg;  laid  out 
1741 ,  inc  as  a  borough  1787,  as  a  city  1887.  In  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  region,  it  is  the  trading  and 
distributing  center  for  an  agricultural  area.  Its 
factories  produce  machinery,  cement,  textiles,  and 
metal  products  The  city  has  many  colonial  houses 
and  churches  In  the  Revolution,  York  was  a  meet- 
ing place  (1777-78)  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  Confederates  m  1863 
5  Town  (pop  3,495),  co  seat  of  York  co  ,  N  8  C  , 
SW  of  Charlotte,  N  C  ,  settled  in  the  1750s  It  is  a 
processing  center  for  a  farm  area  and  has  textile 
mills  The  town  is  the  winter  home  of  a  circus. 
York,  Cape,  promontory,  NW  Greenland,  m  N  Baffin 
Bay,  W  of  Melville  Bay  The  Cape  York  meteorites 
were  discovered  by  R  E  Peary,  who  brought  the 
largest  (about  100  tons)  to  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York  City  In  1932  a  monument  to 
Peary  was  erected  at  Cape  York 
York,  house  of,  royal  house  of  England,  dating  from 
the  creation  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  fifth  son  of 
Edward  III,  aa  duke  of  York  in  1386  The  claims 
to  the  throne  of  Edmund's  grandson,  Richard,  duke 
of  York,  m  opposition  to  the  incumbent  sovereign, 
Henry  VI,  head  of  the  house  of  LANCASTER,  re- 
sulted in  the  Wars  of  the  ROSES,  so  called  later 
because  the  badge  of  the  house  of  York  was  a  white 
rose,  and  a  red  rose  became  that  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster.  Richard's  claim  to  the  throne  came  not 
only  from  direct  male  descent  from  Edmund,  but 
also  through  his  mother  Anne,  daughter  of  Roger 
Mortimer.  4th  earl  of  March,  grandson  of  Lionel, 
duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  the  third  son  of  Edward- 
Ill  The  royal  members  of  the  house  of  York  were 
Edward  IV,  Edward  V,  and  Richard  III  The 
marriage  of  the  Lancastrian  Henry  VII  to  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV,  united  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  Henry  was  the  first 
of  the  TUDOR  kings 

Yorke  Peninsula,  South  Australia,  between  Spencer 
Gulf  and  Gulf  St  Vincent  It  is  160  mi  long  and 
35  rni  wide 

Yorker  Brethren*  see  RIVER  BRETHREN 
York  Factory,  fur-trading  post,  N  Man  ,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hayes  on  Hudson  Bay  and  just  east 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Nelson  at  POBT  NF  i  SON  The 
narno  was  used  for  very  oarly  (lato  17th  rent  )  posts 
hero,  winch  c  hanged  hands  and  lot  ation  somewhat 
during  the  struggle  between  England  and  France 
for  control  of  the  nc  h  fur  trade  of  the  region  After 
York  Factory  waa  destroyed  (1690)  to  prevent  its 
occupation  by  the  French,  it  waa  rebuilt  and  bo- 
came  permanently  British  at  its  present  location 
after  the  Peace  of  Utrerht  (1713)  The  present 
post  (built  1788-90  after  destruction  by  the  *  rench) 
is  a  major  warehoube  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Corn- 
York  PlayS  800  MIRACLE  PLAY 

Yorkshire  (ydrk'shlr).  York,  or  Yorks,  county  (0,081 
sq  mi  ,  1931  pop  4,389,679,  1948  estimated  pop 
4,539,603),  N  England  The  county  town  is  York 
Largest  of  the  English  c  ounties,  it  is  divided  into 
three  administrative  sec  turns,  or  ridings  East  Rid- 
ing (1948  estimated  pop  500,100),  with  its  adminis- 
trative center  at  Beverley,  North  Riding  (1948 
estimated  pop  495,883),  with  its  administrative 
center  at  Northallerton,  West  Riding  (1948  esti- 
mated pop  3,543,020),  with  its  administrative  cen- 
ter at  Wakefield  The  city  of  York  is  not  UK  luded 
in  any  of  these  divisions  The  county  borders  on 
the  North  Sea  between  the  Hum  her  river  and  estu- 
ary on  the  south  and  the  Tees  river  on  the  north 
It  extends  westward  almost  to  the  Irish  Sea  The 
terrain  is  varied  The  Pennine  Cham  in  the  west 
rises  to  2,600  ft  in  Mickle  Fell  The  great  fertile 
Yorkshire  plain  lies  to  the  east  The  moors  and  the 
sea  coast  have  much  stern  beauty  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Ouwe,  the  Swale,  the  Nidd,  the  Der- 
went,  and  the  Aire  There  are  rich  coal  deposits  in 
West  Riding  and  elsewhere,  and  in  the  Cleveland 
district  iron  is  mined  West  Riding  is  part  of  the 
great  English  industrial  area  that  extends  into 
neighboring  Lam  ashire,  Derbyshire,  and  Notting- 
hamshire The  cities  of  this  district,  such  as  Shef- 
field, Leeds,  Barnsley,  and  Bradford,  have  exten- 
sive iron  and  steel  industries,  textile  mills,  c  heimcal 
plants,  and  coal  mines  and  quarries  (limestone  and 
sandstone)  Hull,  on  the  number,  is  one  of  Eng- 
land's chief  ports  The  county  is  largely  engaged 
in  stock  raising  and  agriculture  in  the  less  indus- 
trialized areas  Yorkshire  figures  prominently  in 
British  history.  There  are  numerous  prehistoric 
remains,  including  barrows  and  huge  monoliths. 
The  city  of  York  (Eboracum)  was  a  Roman  capital 
in  N  Bntain  After  the  Roman  withdrawal  in  the 
6th  cent,  there  were  Danish  and  Saxon  invasions 
and  the  region  became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Northumbria.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  Yorkshire  be- 
came the  center  of  British  ecclesiastical  life.  In  the 
early  16th  cent,  there  were  more  than  100  abbeys, 
priories,  nunneries,  and  friaries.  The  dissolution  of 
these  houses  under  Henry  VIII  was  met  with  great 
resistance,  notably  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace 
(1636),  which  centered  around  York.  There  are 
beautiful  remains  of  the  Cisterian  houses  of  Rie- 
vaulx,  Jervaulx,  Fountains,  Kirkstall,  and  Bylands, 
and  Benedictine  establishments  at  Whitby,  Selby, 
and  St.  Mary's,  York.  The  scholarly  and  religious 
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traditions  of  medieval  Yorkshire  were  handed  down 
to  such  later  Yorkshiremen  as  John  Wvchf,  Miles 
Cover  dale,  and  Roger  Aacharn  Literary  associa- 
tions extend  back  to  Csedmon,  first  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  poets  Robin  Hood's  legendary  exploits  are 
recalled  bv  many  place  names  The  county  was  the 
home  of  Laurence  Sterne,  and  the  Bronte  sisters 
lived  at  the  quiet  village  of  Haworth.  See  Victoria 
History  of  the  County  of  York  (3  vols  ,  1907-13)  and 
Victoria  History  of  North  Riding  (2  vols.,  1914-23) 

Yorkshire  terrier:  see  TERRIER 

Yorkton,  citv  (pop  6,714),  8E  Sask  ,  on  the  Yorkton 
river  and  NE  of  Regina  It  is  a  railroad  center  for 
much  of  E  Saskatchewan  and  has  gram  elevators, 
tanneries,  lumber  mills,  dairying,  and  brick-mak- 
ing York,  Roussay,  Leech,  and  Cresc  ent  lakes  are 
south  of  the  city 

Yorktown.  1  Town  (pop  2,081)  8  Texas,  ESE  of 
San  Antonio  and  near  Cuero,  laid  out  1848,  inc. 
1871  This  farm,  dairy,  and  poultry  area  was 
largely  settled  by  Germans  2  Historic  town  (pop 
621),  SE  Va  ,  on  the  York  river  near  Chesapeake 
Bay ,  settled  1 63 1 ,  laid  out  1691  The  courthouse  of 
York  co  is  here.  The  town  is  included  in  COLONIAL 
NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK  The  YORKTOWN 
CAMPAIGN  brought  to  a  close  the  American 
Revolution  In  the  Civil  War,  Yoi  ktown  was  be- 
siegod  (April-May,  1862)  by  McClellan  in  the 
PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGN,  and  the  city  was  taken  by 
the  Federals  on  May  4  Places  of  interest  in  York- 
town  include  the  customhouse  (c  1706,  restored 
1929),  Grace  Church  (1697),  the  Moore  House,  m 
which  the  terms  of  Cornwalhs's  surrender  were  ne- 
gotiated, and  the  Yorktown  Monument  (1881), 
commemorating  the  victory  of  1781  SeeJ  H  Clos, 
The  Glory  of  Yorktown  (1924) ,  Robert  Arthur,  The 
Sieves  of  Yorfoown,  1781  and  1862  (1927) ,  Comte  do 
la  Loge  d'Aussori,  Yorktown  (1931)  ,H  L  Landers, 
The  Virginia,  Campaign  and  the  Blockade  and  Sifge 
of  Yorktown  (1931),  C.  F.  Trudcll,  Colonial 
Yorktown  (19  IS) 

Yorktown  campaign,  1781,  the  closing  military  op- 
erations of  the  American  Revolution  After  his  un- 
successful CAROLINA  CAMPAIGN  Cornwalhs  moved 
into  Virginia  to  join  British  forces  there  His  lieu- 
tenant, Banastre  Tarlcton,  engaged  American 
forces  under  Lafayette,  Steubon,  and  Anthony 
Wayne  in  several  minor  actions  as  the  British  re- 
treated down  the  York  peninsula  Cortrwallis  forti- 
fied Yorktown  and  waited  for  reinforcements  to 
come  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  New  Yoik  While 
he  was  there,  lato  in  August,  a  Fiench  fleet  under 
Admiral  do  GHASSE  arrived  from  the  West  Indies 
and  bloc  kaded  Chesapeake  Bay  General  Washing- 
ton had  been  persuaded  by  RociiAMBbAU  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  Leaving  a  small  force 
to  harr>  Clinton  in  New  York,  the  two  generals 
rushed  south,  with  many  Frenc  h  troops  Corn- 
walhs,  unaware  of  Washington's  advance,  re- 
mained more  or  less  idle,  while  Clinton  tried  to  re- 
lieve the  pressure  by  sending  Benedict  Arnold  to 
raid  New  England  Lafayette  and  Steubcn  distin- 
guished themselves  as  commanders  of  the  holding 
troops  and  did  so  even  more  after  the  reinforce- 
ments arrived  By  September  an  overwhelming 
Franco-American  force  had  gathered  and  broke 
through  Cornwalhs's  outer  defenses  Cornwallia 
tried  to  escape,  but  his  attempts  failed  On  Oct 
17,  1781,  he  asked  for  bunender  terms,  which  ho 
accepted  Oct  19,  1781  See  Robert  Arthur,  The 
Sieges  of  Yorktown,  1781  and  18G2  (1927),  H  L 
Landers,  The  Virginia  Campaign  and  the  Blockade 
and  Siege  of  Yorktown  (1931) 

Yorktown  Heights,  unincorporated  village  (pop 
1,076),  SE  N  Y  ,  in  Wcstchester  co  ,  E  of  PeekskilJ 
The  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  and 
the  International  Health  Division  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  conducted  a  study  of  influenza 
here  111  1939 

Yorkville  1  Village  (pop  3,311),  central  N  Y  ,  near 
Utica,  settled  bef ore  1 800,  inc  1902  Henry  Inman 
was  born  here  2  Village  (pop  1,961),  E  Ohio,  on 
the  Ohio  river  above  Wheeling,  W  Va  ,  in  the  steel- 
producing  area  Metal  products  are  made  here 

York  von  Wartenburg,  Hans,  Graf  see  YORCK  VON 
WARTENBURG,  HANS,  GRAF 

Yoruba  (>  6'rooba)  .people  of  SW  Nigeria,  numbering 
some  3,800,000  They  speak  a  Sudamc  language 
(see  LANGUAGE,  table)  There  is  little  certain 
knowledge  concerning  the  Yoruba  before  the  early 
18th  cent ,  when  they  had  established  an  empire  in 
approximately  their  present  territory  In  the  19th 
cent  their  domain  was  broken  into  smaller  holdings 
under  the  impact  of  Moslem  tribes,  chiefly  the 
Haussa,  and  large  numbers  of  the  Yoruba  were  con- 
verted to  Islam  The  Yoruba,  who  depended  pri- 
marily on  agriculture  rather  than  stock  raising  for 
their  livelihood,  were  unusual  among  Negro  tribes 
for  living  in  rather  large  cities,  including  Lagos, 
Ibadan,  and  Abookuta. 

Yosai,  Kikuchi  (k6k6o'ch6y6sl'),  1788-1878,  Japa- 

.  nese  painter  of  the  conservative  native  school.  He 


made  masterly  use  of  black  and  white. 
Tosemite  National  Park  (ydsg'mlte),  756,44062 
acres,  central  Calif.,  c  200  mi  E  of  San  Francisco; 
eat.  1800.  It  lies  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  in  a  region  of  great  beauty  Enclosed 
within  the  park  IB  the  famed  Yosemite  Valley,  sur- 
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rounded  by  cuffs  and  pinnacles  Peaks  within  the 
park  with  a  height  above  7.000  ft  include  Basket 
Dome,  Clouds  Rest,  Eagle  Peak,  El  Capitan,  Gla- 
cier Point,  Half  Dome,  Liberty  Cap,  North  Dome, 
Profile  Cliff,  Sentinel  Dome,  and  Taft  Point  The 
park  has  beautiful  lakes,  rivers,  streams,  and  water- 
falls, the  most  noted  of  which  is  Yosemite,  with  an 
over-all  drop  of  2,425  ft  Other  lovely  waterfalls 
are  Ribbon  (1,612  ft ),  Bndalveil  (620ft ),  Illtlouette 
(370  ft ) ,  and  Vernal  (317  ft )  Three  groves  of  se- 
quoias are  within  the  park's  limits,  Manposu,  Mer- 
ced, and  Tuolumno  There  aro  fine  growths  of 
other  trees  and  over  1,000  varieties  of  flowering 
plants  The  scenic  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  holds  the 
reservoir  which  supplies  water  to  San  Francisco 
See  John  Muir,  The  Yosemite  (1912),  Carl  Parcher 
Russell,  One  Hundred  Years  in  Yoaemite  (1947), 
Katherine  A  Taylor,  Yosemite  Trails  and  Tales 
(1948). 

Yoshida,  Shigerti  (shoga'roo  yS'shbla),  1878-,  Jap- 
anese statesman  He  was  minister  to  Sweden 
(1928),  ambassador  to  Italy  (1930-32)  and  to  Great 
Britain  (1936-39),  and  munitions  minister  (1945) 
A  member  of  the  Shidehara  cabinet  and  head  of  the 
Liberal  party  after  the  war,  he  became  premier  in 
May,  1946,  when  the  first  post-war  election  gave 
the  Liberals  a  plurality  in  the  diet  His  coalition 
cabinet,  with  Liberal  and  Progressive  support,  was 
generally  unpopular,  espec  mlly  with  labor,  and  re- 
signed in  May,  1947  After  the  merger  of  the  con- 
servative parties  into  a  single  Democratic  Liberal 
&arty  headed  by  Yoshida,  he  was  elec  ted  premier 
y  the  diet  in  Oct  ,  1948,  and  collected  the  first 
single-party  cabinet  since  the  war  Yo&hida's  party 
fell  in  Dec  ,  1948,  but  was  reinstated  in  the  ensuing 
general  election  in  1949 

Yoshihito  (\6shc'heto),  1879-1926,  emperor  of 
Japan  (1912-26)  The  son  of  MUTSUHITO,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  in  1912,  but  became  mentally 
incompetent,  and  his  son  HIROHITO  was  made 
regent  in  1921 

Youatt,  William  (yoo'at),  1776-1847,  English  veter- 
inary surgeon  He  established  (c  1813)  a  veterinary 
clinic,  lectured  on  diseases  of  animals,  founded 
(1828)  and  edited  a  practical  magazine,  the 
Veterinarian,  arid  wrote  many  standard  treatises, 
including  The  Horse  (1831)  and  Cattle  (1834) 
Youghal  (j61)  [Irish, -\ow  wood),  urban  district 
(pop  4,803),  Co  Cork,  Ireland,  on  Youghal  Bay  of 
the  Atlantic  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater  and  E 
of  Cork  It  is  a  fishing  port  and  a  seaside  resort 
The  parish  c  hurc  h  me  orporates  part  of  a  collegiate 
church  founded  in  1464  There  are  remains  of  a 
13th-century  Dominic  an  monastery  The  town  waa 
chartered  by  King  John  m  1209,  ravaged  by  the  earl 
of  Desmond  in  1579,  fortified  and  defended  by  the 
earl  of  Cork  in  1641,  and  visited  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well in  1 649  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  was  mayor  in  1588 
and  1589,  according  to  tradition  he  planted  the  first 
potato  m  Ireland  in  the  garden  of  his  home, 
"Myrtle  Grove  "  The  town  was  formerly  known 
for  the  fine  lace  made  at  its  convent 
Youghiogheny  (j6kugn'n6),  river,  c  150  mi  long, 
rising  in  the  Alleghemes  near  the  W  Va  -Md 
border  and  flowing  N  and  NW  into  Pennsylvania 
to  join  the  Monongahela  at  McKeesport  Its 
waters  are  impounded  for  flood  control  by  a  Fed- 
eral dam  near  Confluence,  Pa 

Youmans,  Edward  Livingston  (yoo'munz),  1821-87, 
American  scientist,  b  Cooymans,  near  Albany, 
N  Y  Although  nearly  blind,  he  spent  an  active  and 
successful  life  in  the  study  and  popularizing  of 
science  He  lectured,  wrote  much,  planned  the 
"International  Scientific  Series"  (publications  of 
the  works  of  important  scientists  in  seveial  lan- 
guages), and  founded  (1872)  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  a  magazine  which  he  edited  until  his 
death  He  wrote  Chemical  Atlas  (1854)  and  Hand- 
Book  of  Household  Science  (1857)  and  edited  Cor- 
relation and  Conservation  of  Forces  (1804) 
Young,  Arthur,  1741-1820,  English  agriculturist  and 
author  Although  his  own  experiments  in  farming 
were  usually  unsuccessful,  his  writings  hastened  the 
progress  of  scientific  agriculture  He  traveled  ex- 
tensively, always  carefully  observing  the  methods 
and  conditions  of  farming,  and  wrote  in  quick  suc- 
cession many  authoritative  agricultural  com- 
mentaries, among  them  three  accounts  of  tours  in 
England  (1768-1770)  and  Tour  in  Ireland  (1780) 
In  1784  he  established  the  periodical  Annals  of 
Agriculture  and  edited  it  through  1808,  though 
never  financially  successful,  it  was  widely  influ- 
ential His  Travels  during  the  Years  1787,  1788, 
1789  and  1790  (1792-94,  ed  by  C  E  Maxwell, 
1929)  is  recognized  as  a  classic  description  of  France 
in  that  period  He  became  (1793)  secretary  to  the 
newly  created  board  of  agriculture,  helped  make  a 
survey  of  England,  and  wrote  the  able  General  Re- 
port on  Enclosures  (1808),  advocating  land  en- 
closure He  was  blind  in  his  later  years  See  his 
autobiography  (first  pub  1898,  ed  by  M  Betham 
Edwards),  biography  to  1787  by  C  8  Haslam 
(1930). 

Young,  Arthur,  1866-1943,  American  cartoonist,  b 
Stephenson  co  ,  111 ,  studied  art  in  Chicago  and  New 
York  and  at  Julien's  Academy,  Paris  He  was 
better  known  as  Art  Young  Noted  for  his  lively 
Isatire  and  whimsical  humor,  he  drew  cartoons  for 
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Puck  and  Life  which  showed  imagination,  wit,  and 
technical  skill  His  talents  were  always  at  the  serv- 
ice of  the  radical  movements  in  which  he  believed, 
and  he  was  tried  for  sedition,  with  the  editors  of  the 
old  Masses,  for  his  work  in  that  paper  Several 
series  of  his  drawings  have  been  published,  includ- 
ing Trees  at  Night  (1927)  and  his  trenchant  com- 
mentary on  modern  life,  Art  Young's  Inferno  (1934), 
showing  the  capitalists  in  possession  of  hell.  See 
his  On  My  Way  (1928),  The  Best  of  Art  Young 
with  introduction  by  Heywood  Broun,  1936). 
Young,  Brigham,  (brf'gum),  1801-77,  American 
leader  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints,  b  Whitmgham,  Vt  Brigham  Young  was, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  tnolder  of  Mormonism,  his 
influence  having  a  greater  effect  even  than  that  of 
Joseph  Smith  m  shaping  the  formation  of  the 
Mormon  church  He  was  a  painter  and  glazier  in 
Mendon,  Monroe  co  ,  NY,  when  he  was  first 
attracted  to  the  new  religion  He  was  not  baptized 
until  1832  He  led  a  group  to  the  Mormon  com- 
munity at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  and  in  1835  he  became 
one  of  the  Council  of  Twelve  (the  Apostles)  He 
did  not,  however,  become  a  highly  important  factor 
in  the  church  until  the  Mormons  were  persecuted 
in  their  new  Missouri  Zion  He  was  one  of  the  few 
Mormon  leaders  not  placed  under  arrest,  and  his 
abilities  as  an  organizer  came  to  the  fore  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  figures  in  the  move  to  Nauvoo,  111 
Sent  as  missionary  to  England,  he  converted  manj 
to  Mormonism  and  started  the  movement  that  re- 
sulted in  bringing  many  English  immigrants  to 
strengthen  the  now  church  After  Joseph  Smith's 
assassination  (1844),  Young  was  the  chief  factor  in 
maintaining  the  unity  of  the  church  m  the  Council 
of  Twelve  From  that  time  forward  he  was  the 
dominant  man  in  Mormonism  He  led  the  great 
migration  West  in  1846-47  and  was  the  director  of 
the  settlement  at  Salt  Lake  City  The  Mormon 
state  in  Utah  revolved  about  him  He  exercised 
supreme  control  in  the  cooperative  theocracy,  and 
to  his  genius  as  much  as  anything  else  was  due  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  a  prosperous  community 
In  the  early  years  he  watched  with  patnarrhal  care 
the  most  minute  details  of  the  Lives  of  the  Mormons, 
guarding,  guiding,  directing,  counseling  He  head- 
ed the  church  and  after  the  creation  of  the  II  S 
provisional  government,  he  was  also  territorial  gov- 
ernor and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  He 
built  up  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  surrounding  Mor- 
mon communities  When  trouble  arose  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Mormons,  out  of  the 
general  outcry  elsewhere  against  the  Mormon 
practice  of  polygamy  and  a  general  fear  and  hatred 
of  Mormon  power,  he  defied  the  American  govern- 
ment, especially  in  the  vain  and  fruitless  military 
expedition  against  the  Mormons  called  the  "Utah 
war"  or  the  Mormon  campaign  (1857-58)  He  lost 
his  post  as  governor,  but  his  wise  statesmanship 
avoided  a  real  break  with  the  United  States  In  his 
old  age  he  was  arrested  on  charges  growing  out  of 
polygamy  and  a  charge  of  murder  based  on  the 
accusations  of  one  of  his  henchmen  But  his  in- 
fluence continued, increased  rather  than  diminished, 
until  his  death  His  name  was  known  not  only 
throughout  the  United  States,  but  also  abroad  The 
number  of  his  plural  wives  and  the  extent  of  his 
fortune  were  the  objects  of  curiosity  and  idle 
rumor  everywhere  The  exact  number  of  his  wives 
is  still  a  matter  of  argument  He  seems  to  have 
been  married  in  the  course  of  his  life  to  27  women, 
though  never  to  so  many  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
survived  by  17  wives  Nevertheless,  the  malicious 
accusations  of  sensuality  leveled  against  him  by 
people  who  were  ignorant  of  even  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  Mormon  doctrine  were  anything  but  justi- 
fied His  life  was  rigidly  moral,  his  character  above 
reproach.  The  most  serious  charge  that  can  be 
brought  against  him  is  that  of  condoning  the 
massacre  at  MOUNTAIN  MEADOWS  He  did  not 
instigate  that  crime,  but  it  seems  probable  that  he 
did  protect  its  perpetrators,  though  the  whole 
question  is  somewhat  obscure  See  Susa  Young 
Gates  (his  daughter)  and  Leah  E  Widtsoe,  The 
Life  Story  of  Bngham  Young  (1930) ,  M  R  Werner, 
Bngham  Young  (1939),  Leah  Widstoe,  Bngham 
Young  the  Man  of  the  Hour  (1947) 

Young,  Charles  Augustus,  1834-1908,  American  as- 
tronomer, b  Hanover,  N.H.,  grad  Dartmouth, 
1863.  He  discovered  the  reversing  layer  of  the 
solar  atmosphere  and  was  a  pioneer  in  the  study  of 
the  spectrum  of  the  sun's  corona.  He  also  experi- 
mented in  photographing  the  solar  prominences  in 
full  sunlight  He  was  professor  (1857-66)  of  as- 
tronomy, natural  philosophy,  and  mathematics  at 
Western  Reserve  College  (now  Western  Reserve 
Umv )  and  professor  of  astronomy  and  natural 
philosophy  at  Dartmouth  (1866-77)  and  at  Prince- 
ton (1877-1905).  In  1870  he  went  to  Spain  to  ob- 
serve the  solar  eclipse,  and  in  1874  to  China  to  ob- 
serve the  transit  of  Venus  His  works  include  The 
Sun  (1881,  rev  ed  ,  1896),  The  Blemetits  of  As- 
tronomy (1890,  rev  ed  ,  1919),  and  Lessons  in  As- 
tronomy (1891,  rev.  ed  ,  1918). 

Young,  Denton  T.,  1867-,  American  baseball  player, 
commonly  known  as  Cy  Young,  b  Tuscarawas  co 
Ohio    He  played  with  the  Canton  (Ohio)  club  of 
the  Tn-State  League  before  he  pitched  (1890-98) 
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for  the  Cleveland  Indiana,  then  in  the  National 
League  He  later  hurled  for  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals 
(1899-1900)  of  the  National  League,  the  Boston 
Red  Sox  (1901-8)  and  the  Cleveland  Indians 
(1909-11)  of  the  American  League,  and  the  Boston 
Braves  (1911)  of  the  National  League.  He  pitched 
more  games  (about  900)  and  for  more  years  (22)  in 
the  major  leagues  than  any  other  pitcher.  Young, 
known  for  his  excellent  control  and  his  ability  to 
outwit  batters,  won  the  most  games  (511)  and 
pitched  the  most  no-hit  games  (3)  of  all  pitchers. 
In  1904  he  pitched  a  perfect  game — no-hit,  no-run, 
no  opposing  batter  reaching  first  base  At  the  age 
of  44,  Cy  Young  retired  from  active  play.  He  was 
elected  to  the  National  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  in 
1937 

Young,  Edward,  1683-1765,  English  poet  and  drama- 
tist A  long  poem,  The  Last  Day  (1713),  was  fol- 
lowed by  The  Force  of  Religion;  or,  Vanquished  Love 
(1713),  suggested  by  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey  Then  came  three  tragedies,  Bunns  (1719), 
The  Revenge  (1721),  and  The  Brother*  (1728),  the 
last  of  which  was  withdrawn  from  rehearsal  after 
Young  had  taken  holy  orders  m  1727.  The  satire 
Love  of  Fame,  or,  The  Universal  Passion  appeared 
in  1725-28  He  became  rector  of  Welwyn  in  Hert- 
fordshire in  1730  His  masterpiece  is  The  Complaint, 
or,  Night  Thoughts  on  Life,  Death,  and  Immortality 
(1742-44,  commonly  known  as  Night  Thoughts),  a 
poem  in  blank  verse  which  identifies  Young  with 
the  so-called  "graveyard  school"  of  English  poets 
The  imagination  and  somber  eloquence  of  this  piece 
rank  it  with  the  finest  of  the  period  See  H  C 
Shelley,  The  Lifeand  Letters  of  Edward  Young  (1914) 

Young,  Ella  Flagg,  1845-1918,  American  educator, 
b  Buffalo,  N  Y  She  was  identified  with  the-  Chi- 
cago public  school  system  for  53  years,  as  teacher, 
principal,  and  superintendent  of  schools  (1909-15) 
From  1899  to  1905  she  was  professor  of  education 
at  the  Umv  of  Chicago,  and  from  1905  to  1909 
principal  of  the  Chit  ago  Normal  School  (later  Chi- 
cago Teachers  College)  She  was  a  leader  m  woman- 
suffrage  work,  first  woman  piesident  (1910-11)  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  and  author  of 
Ethics  in  the  School  (1902)  and  Home  Types  of  Mod- 
em Educational  Theory  (1902)  SeeJ  T  McMams, 
Ella  Flagg  Young  and  a  Half-Century  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Schools  (1916) 

Young,  Ewing,  d  1841,  Amencan  trader  and  ex- 
plorer, early  settler  of  Oregon  Reputedly  born  in 
E  Tennessee,  he  became  a  trader  in  the  Southwest, 
going  out  from  Taos  on  various  trapping  expedi- 
tions He  went  to  California  and  back,  accompa- 
nied by  Kit  Carson  (1829-31),  and  returned  to 
California  in  1831  Persuaded  by  Hall  J  KELLEY 
to  go  to  Oregon,  he  settled  (1834)  in  the  Willamette 
valley  and  was  prominent  among  the  early  settlers 
there  On  bad  terms  with  Dr  John  McLotiQHUN 
and  also  with  the  Methodist  missionaries,  he  never- 
theless helped  much  to  promote  American  interest 
in  the  disputed  Oregon  area  See  E  L  Sabm,  Kit 
Carson  Days  (1935) 

Young,  Geoffrey  Winthrop,  1876-,  English  writer,  an 
authority  on  mountaineering  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  and  later  studied  in  Switzerland  and 
France  Before  1914  he  made  an  impressive  record 
of  new  and  difficult  asc  ents  in  the  Alps  In  the  First 
World  War  he  commanded  British  ambulance  units 
in  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy  and  was  several 
times  decorated  Though  he  lost  a  log,  he  continued 
mountain  climbing  He  wrote  Mountain  Craft 
(1920,  7th  ed  ,  1949)  He  also  wrote  poetry  See 
his  autobiography,  On  High  Hitts  (1927) 

Young,  James,  1811-83,  Scottish  industrial  chemist 
He  patented  (1850)  a  process  for  the  destructive 
distillation  of  bituminous  substances  which  he  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  and  lubricating 
oils,  naphtha,  and  paraffin 

Young,  John  Russell,  1840-99,  Ameru  an  journalist, 
b  Ireland  He  was  brought  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1841  He  started  his  newspaper  career  with  the 
Philadelphia  Press  and  was  a  Press  correspondent 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War;  by  1862  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Press  and  by  1866  he  was 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  He  was  sent 
abroad  on  government  missions  and  by  the  New 
York  Herald  in  the  1870a,  one  of  them  the  trip  he 
later  reported  in  Around  the  World  with  General 
Grant  (1879)  Ho  was  minister  to  China  (1882-85) 
and  was  made  Librarian  of  Congress  in  1897.  Bee 
his  Men  and  Memories  (1901) 

Young,  John  Wesley,  1879-1932,  Amencan  mathe- 
matician, b  Columbus,  Ohio,  grad  Ohio  State 
Umv.  (Ph  B.,  1899),  Ph  D  Cornell  Umv  ,  1904  He 
was  professor  at  Dartmouth  from  1911  to  1932. 
From  1907  to  1925  he  served  on  the  council  of  the 
Amencan  Mathematical  Society  and  as  cd  tor  of 

its  Bulletin  His  published  works  include  Lectures 
on  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Algebra  and  Geometry 
(1911)  and  Plane  Trigonometry  (1919)  He  also 
edited  a  series  of  mathematical  texts,  and  with  Os- 
wald Vcblen  he  wrote  Project™  Geometry  (2  volt., 
1910-18) 

Young,  Mahonri  Mackintosh  (rouhon're),  1877-, 
Amencan  sculptor,  painter,  and  etcher,  b.  Salt 
Lake  City,  studied  at  the  Art  Students  League  and 
at  Juhen  s  academy,  Paris:  grandson  of  Brigham 
Young.  HIB  statuettes  of  laborers,  cowboys,  and 


prise  fighters  and  his  larger  works  show  strength 
and  simplicity  and  fine  workmanship.  In  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  are  the  bronses  Stevedore 
and  Man  with  Pick;  in  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Public 
Library,  A  Laborer  and  The  Rigger.  He  made  the 
Hopi  and  Apache  groups  for  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  New  York,  and  the  Sea 
Ouil  Monument  for  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Young,  Owen  D,,  1874-,  American  lawyer  and  cor- 
poration official,  b.  Herkimer  co ,  N.Y.,  grad.  St 
Lawrence  Univ.,  1894,  and  Boston  Umv  law  school, 
1896.  He  lectured  in  Boston  Umv.  (1896-1903) 
and  practiced  law  in  Boston.  He  moved  to  New 
York  city  in  1913,  became  general  counsel  for  the 
General  Electric  Company,  and  later  served  (1922- 
39)  as  chairman  of  the  board  The  creation  of  the 
Radio  Corp  of  America  was  chiefly  the  result  of  his 
efforts,  ana  he  was  associated  with  other  large  cor- 
porations With  Charles  O  Dawes  he  was  a  U.S 
representative  at  the  reparations  conference  of 
1924  As  chairman  of  the  reparations  conference  of 
1929,  he  forwarded  the  Young  Plan.  See  biography 
by  Ida  M  Tar  bell  (1932) 

Young,  Thomas,  1773-1829,  English  phjsicwt  and 
physician  He  practiced  in  London  (1799-1814) 
and  was  elected  to  the  staff  of  St.  George's  Hospital, 
London,  in  1811  His  lectures  while  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  (1801-3)  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, London,  published  as  4  Course  of  Lectures  on 
Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Mechanical  Arts  (1807), 
introduced  the  modern  physical  concept  of  energy 
An  authority  on  the  mechanism  of  VISION  and  on 
optics,  he  stated  (1807)  a  theory  of  color  vision  now 
known  as  the  Young-Helmholti  theory,  studied  the 
structure  of  the  eye,  and  described  astigmatism.  He 
is  especially  noted  for  reviving  the  wave  theory  of 
LIGHT  as  opposed  to  the  corpuscular  theory,  ad- 
vancing as  proof  a  demonstration  based  upon  the 
principle  of  interference  of  light,  which  he  had 
earlier  discovered  He  applied  (1809)  the  wave 
theory  to  refraction  and  dispersion  phenomena 
Young's  versatility  is  evidenced  by  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  theory  of  tides,  his  participation  in  the 
deciphering  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  hie  explanation 
(1804)  of  capillarity,  and  his  establishment  of  a  co- 
efficient of  elasticity,  YOUNG'S  MODULUS  See 
biography  by  H  B  Williams  (1930) 
Younger.  Cole  (Thomas  Coleman  Younger),  1844- 
1916,  American  desperado,  b  Jac  kson  co.,  Mo 
After  the  Civil  War  he  joined  the  outlaw  band  of 
Jesse  JAMES,  with  whom  he  had  served  as  a  Con- 
federate guerrilla  under  William  C  Quantrill  He 
became  a  trusted  and  influential  member  of  the 
gang  With  two  of  his  brothers,  James  and 
Robert,  Cole  was  captured  after  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  rob  the  bank  at  Northfield,  Minn 
(1876),  and  all  three  were  sentenced  to  life  impris- 
onment Another  brother,  John,  had  been  shot  to 
death  in  1874  Largely  through  the  efforts  of  Capt 
Warren  C  Bronaugh,  a  Confederate  veteran,  who 
alleged  that  the  brothers  had  been  driven  into 
crime  by  perse<  ution  of  their  family  during  the 
Civil  War,  Cole  and  James  were  paroled  in  1901 
Robert  had  died  in  prison  in  1889  James  com- 
mitted suicide  in  1902,  but  Cole  Younger,  com- 
pletely pardoned  ui  1903,  returned  to  Missouri, 
where  he  lectured,  traveled  with  a  wild  West  show, 
and  worked  peacefully  at  various  jobs.  See  his 
autobiography  (1903),  W  C  Bronaugh,  The 
Youngers'  Fight  for  Freedom  (1906),  Robertus 
Love,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Jesse  James  (1926) 
Young-Helmholtz  theory .  see  VISION 
Younghusband,  Sir  Francis  Edward,  1863-1942, 
British  explorer,  b  India  He  entered  the  army  in 
1882,  and  in  1887  with  HEM  James  he  explored 
Mongolia,  traveling  from  Peipmg  to  the  Altai 
and  then  to  Kashgar,  whence  they  reached  India 
by  way  of  Yarkand  and  the  Muatagh  Pass  (19,000 
ft.)  of  the  Karakoram  range,  which  they  were  the 
first  Europeans  to  cross  Suspicious  of  Russian  en- 
croachments into  Tibet.  Lord  Curzon,  the  Indian 
viceroy,  sent  Younghusband  with  a  military  expe- 
dition into  Tibet  in  1904,  where  he  forced  a  treaty 
upon  the  Dalai  Lama,  opening  Tibet  to  Western 
trade  Later  he  surveyed  the  Brahmaputra  and  the 
Sutlej  rivers  and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Indus 
He  thrice  tried  and  failed  to  scale  Mt  Everest.  His 
books  include  Heart  of  a  Continent  (1898) ;  India  and 
Tibet  (1912),  and  Everest  the  Challenge  (1936). 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  (YM.C.A.), 
organisation  having  for  its  object  the  improvement 
of  conditions  and  opportunities  for  young  men 
Concerned  primarily  with  their  spiritual  and  social 
well-being,  it  also  includes  attention  to  their  physi- 
cal and  intellectual  needs  The  first  association 
was  launched  (1844)  in  London  by  Sir  George  Wil- 
liams  among  young  men  in  business.  Other  as- 
sociations throughout  Great  Britain,  formed  upon 
its  example,  became  affiliated  with  it.  In  1851  the 
movement  took  root  in  America.  Following  the 
lead  of  Montreal  and  Boston,  a  number  of  other 
cities  soon  had  their  own  Y.M.C.A.'s  and  in  1864 
the  first  convention  of  North  American  associations 
took  place  at  Buffalo.  At  that  meeting  was  estab- 
lished an  international  committee  to  serve  and  ad- 
viae  the  associations  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  joined  in  an  alliance  under  its  supervision. 
A  world  conference  in  Paris  te  1866  brought  to- 
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gether  delegates 
From  these  begin 


nting  seven  nationalities. 


innings  has  developed  an  organiza- 
tion with  branches  on  every  continent.  City  and 
rural  associations  differ  in  their  activities  because 
of  the  different  requirements  of  their  members,  but 
in  all  of  them  the  greatest  emphasis  falls  on  Bible 
study  and  other  religious  features  Libraries  and 
reading  rooms,  classes,  lectures,  and  clubs  are  pro- 
vided as  well  as  housing  facilities  and  summer 
camps.  From  the  time  when  the  New  York  as- 
sociation led  the  way  in  adding  physical  training, 
that  has  been  a  prominent  department  of  the  work, 
particularly  in  cities  As  early  as  1858  student 
oigamzatioris  were  formed,  the  first  in  the  Umv  of 
Michigan  and  the  Univ.  of  Virginia  An  intercol- 
legiate association  was  started  in  1877  The  Stu- 
dent Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions 
and  the  World's  Student  Christian  Federation  are 
notable  outgrowths.  Summer  conferences,  held 
first  at  Northfield,  Mass  ,  since  1886  have  spread 
throughout  the  country  Special  provision  for 
work  among  boys,  now  on  essential  part  of  Y  M  - 
C  A  endeavor,  was  first  made  in  1809  in  Salem, 
Mass  A  separate  division  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  railroad  employees  started  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  1872,  developed  into  a  great  and  useful 
branch  and  stimulated  effort  in  other  industrial 
fields  Associations  for  Negroes  date  from  1853, 
for  Indians,  from  1  879  Thorough  training  for  sec- 
retaries and  physical  directors  and  other  associa- 
tion workers  is  furnished  in  colleges  founded  for  the 
purpose  in  Springfield,  Mass  (1886),  and  Chicago 
(1890),  as  well  as  in  various  centers  where  summer 
(sessions  are  held.  During  the  Civil  Wai  several 
branches  of  the  association  organized  the  U  S 
Christian  Commission  for  the  welfare  of  soldiers  in 

<  amps  arid  hospitals   Sine  e  that  tune  the  Y  M  C  A 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  social  service  in  every 
war     In  the  First  World  War  it  cared  for  pris- 
oners, provided  recreation  and  guidance  for  the 
armed  fortes,  and  cooperated  with  the  Red  Cross 
in  relief  work     In  the  Hoc  ond  World  War  it  <  om- 
bmed  with  the  Y  W  C  A    and  other  agencies  to 
form  the  United  Service  Organizations  (USO)  for 
recieation  and  welfare  activities     See  Yearbook  of 
the  association,  International  Survey  Committee 
International  Survey  of  the  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Chrmtian  Aeso<  lotions  (1932)  ,  G  S  Eddy, 
A  Century  with  Youth  (1944),  G   M   Fisher,  Public 
Affairs  and  the  Y  M  C  A    (1948) 

Young  Plan,  progiam  for  settlement  of  German  RE- 
PARATIONS debts,  after  the  First  World  War  It  was 
presented  by  the  committee  headed  (1929  30)  by 
Owen  D  Yotmc.  After  the  DA  WES  PLAN  was  put 
into  operation  (1924),  it  became  apparent  that 
Germany  could  not  meet  the  huge  annual  pay- 
ments, espof  mlly  over  an  indefinite  penod  of  time 
Thus  the  Young  Plan  —  whic  h  set  the  total  repara- 
tions at  $26,350,000,000  to  be  paid  over  a  period  of 
58  Vjj  veais  —  was  adopted  by  the  Allied  powers  in 
1930  to  supeisede  the  Dawes  Plan  Designed  to 
substitute  a  definite  settlement  under  which  Ger- 
many would  know  the  exact  extent  of  German  ob- 
ligations and  to  reduce  the  payments  apprec  lably, 
the  Young  Plan  divided  the  annual  payment,  set 
at  about  $473,000,000,  into  two  elements—  an  un- 

<  onditional  part  (one  third  of  the  sum)  and  a  post- 
ponable  part  (the  remainder)     The  annuities  were 
to  be  raised  through  a  transportation  tax  and  from 
the  budget    No  sooner  had  the  plan  gone  into  effect 
than  Germany  folt  the  full  impact  of  economic  de- 
pression, and  a  moratorium  was  tailed  for  the  fiscal 
year  1931-32    After  Hitler  took  over  Germany  ,  ho 
repudiated  the  unpaid  reparations  debt 

Young  Pretender   see  STUART,  CHARLES  EDWARD 

Young's  modulus  [for  Thomas  Young],  number  rep- 
resenting (in  pounds  per  square  inch  or  dynes  per 
square  centimeter)  the  ratio  of  stress  to  strain  for  a 
wire  or  bar  of  a  given  aubatanco  According  to 
Hooke's  law  the  strain  is  proportional  to  stress,  and 
therefore  the  ratio  of  the  two  is  a  constant  which  is 
commonly  used  to  indicate  the  elasticity  of  the 
substance. 

Youngstown,  city  (pop  167,720),  co  seat  of  Maho- 
nmg  co  ,  NE  Ohio,  on  the  Mahoumg  river  near  the 
Pa  line,  in  an  extensive  coal  and  iron  region, 
founded  1797  It  is  one  of  the  largest  iron  and  steel 
centers  in  the  country  The  exploitation  of  coal 
and  iron  resources  began  here  earl  v  in  the  19th  c  ent  , 
and  after  the  opening  of  the  Ponnsv  Ivania  and  Ohio 
Canal  (1839),  the  arnval  of  the  railroad  (1853),  and 
the  establishment  of  steel  plants  in  the  1890s,  the 
city  grew  rapidly  It  is  the  seat  of  Butler  Art  Insti- 
tute and  of  Youngstown  College  (Y.M  C  A  ,  co- 
educational, 1888) 

Youngsvifle,  borough  (pop  1,909),  NW  Pa.,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Allegheny  river  and  W  of  Warren, 
settled  1795.  It  produces  brick  and  furniture. 

Young  Turks,  see  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  (Y.W.C.A.), 
organization  designed  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
women  and  girls  by  offering  opportunities  for  their 
development  spiritually,  socially,  intellectually, 
and  physically.  The  movement  is  undenomina- 
tional. In  London  in  1865  Lady  Kinnaird  brought 
together  a  group  whose  object  was  to  provide  homes 
for  young  women  workers.  In  another  part  of  Eng- 
land at  about  the  same  time  a  prayer  union  was 
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founded.  Joining  in  1877  and  including  extensions 
of  the  movement  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  they  took 
the  name  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
By  1884,  when  a  united  central  council  was  estab- 
lished, there  were  further  extensions  in  the  British 
colonies  and  on  the  Continent  Meanwhile  in  New 
York  city  a  Union  Prayer  Club,  organized  in  1858 
by  Mrs  Marshall  0  Roberts  and  later  known  as 
the  Ladies'  Christian  Union,  in  1860  opened  a 
boardinghouse  for  young  self-supporting  women 
Boston  nad  a  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion in  1866  At  Hartford,  in  1871,  a  conference 
was  held  at  whu  h  23  city  soc  leties  of  the  kind  met 
When  they  organized  (1875-77),  they  became  the 
International  Board  of  Women's  Christian  Associ- 
ations Student  groups  of  young  women  in  c  o  I  leges 
of  the  Middle  West,  beginning  (1873)  with  the  one 
at  Normal,  111  ,  formed  state  associations,  in  1886 
nine  of  these  joined  in  the  International  Committee 
(changed  to  the  American  Committee  after  tho 
separation  of  the  Canadian  section  in  1899)  In 
1906  a  new  national  body,  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  of  the  United  States,  was 
created  by  the  affiliation  of  the  American  Commit- 
tee with  the  International  Board  National  head- 
quarteis  have  been  in  New  York  city  sime  1912 
In  1892  a  conference  representing  societies  m  Eur- 
ope, America,  and  othet  parts  of  the  world  was  held 
in  London,  and  in  1894  a  World's  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  was  formed,  its  headquarters 
are  now  in  Geneva,  Switzerland  Fifty  countries 
are  related  to  this  organization  In  the  United 
States  the  unit  of  organization  is  the  local  associa- 
tion in  c  ities,  towns,  rural  communities,  and  stu- 
dent centers  Theie  are  Y  W  C  A  buildings,  in  all 
cities  of  appreciable  size,  and  strong  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  importanc  e  of  trained  sec  retanes  The 
main  object  is  the  building  of  a  better  sex  lety  by 
interpreting  Christianity  m  terms  adequate  to  life 
today  The  programs  of  activities  aie  broad  and 
varied  to  meet  the  manv-sidod  needs  of  all  groups 
of  women  and  girls  Branches  have  been  estab- 
lished for  Negroes,  Indians,  and  the  foreign-born 
See  Directory  of  the  assoc  tation ,  International  Sur- 
vey Committee,  International  Survey  of  the  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations 
(1932) ,  M  S  Sims,  The  Natural  History  of  a  Social 
Institution  (1936) 

Youngwood,  mduVrial  borough  (pop  2,546),  SW 
Pa  ,  c  30  nu  SE  of  Pittsburgh,  me  1902  It  has  a 
scientific  -instruments  factory  and  railroad  shops 

youth-and-old-age    see  ZINNIA 

youth  movement,  name  given  to  organized  efforts  on 
the  part  of  young  people,  especially  after  tho  ?  irst 
World  War,  to  promote  certain  ideals  and  purposes 
in  which  they  felt  their  interests  as  a  group  to  be 
parti ( ularly  involved  The  term  is  also  applied 
loosely  to  the  activities  of  groups  organized  for 
youth,  rather  than  by  vouth,  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  traditional  religious  and  cultural  ideals, 
as  well  as  the  activities  of  public  agencies  such  as 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the  National 
Youth  Administration  Before  1914  millions  of 
young  people  were  members  of  such  youth-serving 
organizations  as  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, tho  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts,  and  the  Camp  Fire 
Gn la  Among  the  few  groups  befoie  the  1920s 
which  were  initiated  and  led  by  young  people,  usu- 
ally by  students  m  the  colleges  and  universities, 
was  the  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society,  founded 
in  1905  by  Jack  London  and  Upton  Sim  lair,  to 
"promote  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  study  of  so- 
cialism "  The  background  of  these  groups  was  the 
disturbing  economic  and  social  changes,  produced 
by  changes  in  tec  hnology,  which  increased  in  scope 
after  tho  turn  of  the  c  entury  After  the  F  n  at  World 
War  tho  distrust  and  questioning  of  tho  ideas  of  the 
older  generation  were  intensified  by  the  disorgani- 
zation of  civilized  life  consequent  on  the  wai  The 
disillusionment  was  especially  great  among  the 
young  men  in  the  defeated  countries  An  expies- 
sion  of  the  new  outlook  was  the  work  camps  set  up 
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dent  Union,  a  left-wing  group,  initiated  the  student 
"strike"  as  a  technique  for  expressing  opposition  to 
war.  The  Peace  Committee,  a  federation  of  prac- 
tically all  the  youth  groups,  stood  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  compulsory  military  dnll  in  the  colleges  and 
for  American  neutrality  in  international  affairs  and 
maintained  the  right  of  individual  youth  to  refuse 
military  service  in  time  of  war  The  Youth  Con- 
gress began  as  a  federation  of  religious  youth  groups, 
labor  unions,  and  student  societies  and  called  for 
betterment  of  economic  conditions  for  American 
youth  through  support  of  the  trade-union  move- 
ment and  soc  lal  legislation  To  get  rid  of  war,  class 
hatred,  unemployment,  and  lack  of  opportunity  for 
youth,  the  United  Christian  Youth  Movement, 
which  is  estimated  to  have  reached  10.000,000 
young  people,  proposed  to  "build  a  world  of  broth- 
erhood, where  God-given  resources  are  used  to 
serve  all  mankind  "  Like  the  adult  organizations 


of  the  period,  the  youth  groups  were  torn  by  in- 
ternal divisions,  the  deepest  being  between  Com- 
munists on  the  one  hand  and  Socialists  and 


in  European  devastated  areas,  there  the  European 
university  students  spent  their  vacations  in  hard 
physical  lalx>r,  rebuilding  houses  and  roads  and 


constructing  recreation  centers  in  impoyenished 
communities  Many  American  students  joined 
these  camps,  otheis  raised  funds  and  set  up  depots 
for  supplies  and  relief  stations  in  Central  Europe 
European  students  were  "adopted"  or  aided  to  em- 
igrate These  activities  were  organized  in  the  In- 
ternational Student  Service,  of  which  the  National 
Student  Federation  of  America,  organized  in  1925, 
became  the  American  branch,  after  the  advent  of 
Hitler  it  aided  student  political  refugees  to  escape 
from  Germany  A  perennial  interest  of  college 
youth  groups  was  peace  and  disarmament,  but 
none  of  the  problems  that  engaged  the  attention  of 
adults  was  foreign  to  them  With  the  deepening  of 
tho  depression  in  the  1930s,  unemployment  became 
a  major  concern  of  all  the  youth  groups  After  the 
Conference  of  Students  and  Politics  at  Washing- 
ton, D  C  ,  in  1933  a  large  number  of  idealistic  lib- 
eral and  radical  groups  was  formed,  among  which 
the  more  important  were  the  American  Student 
Union,  the  United  Student  Peace  Congress,  and 
the  United  Christian  Youth  Movement  The  Stu- 


on  the  other,  but  all  opinions  were  represented  and 
tolerated  As  the  youth  movement  progressed,  the 
old  youth-serving  organizations  broadened  their 
programs  to  permit  initiative  and  choice  of  inter- 
ests on  the  part  of  their  youth  members  A  vouth- 
serving  movement  of  a  new  kind  was  tho  so-called 
youth  hostel  movement,  developed  to  enable  y  oung 
people  with  much  leisure  and  meager  funds  to  tour 
scenic  parts  of  various  countries  on  foot  or  by  bi- 
c  vcle,  hostels  or  hotels  being  established  at  conven- 
ient intervals,  where  they  could  obtain  inexpensive 
lodging  and  food  at  the  end  of  each  day  In  some 
cities  such  <is  Toledo,  Ohio,  local  youth  movements 
effected  political  reforms  Measures  proposed  by 
vouth  groups  were  embodied  by  Congress  in  the 
act  creating  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  de- 
signed to  give  employment  and  vocational  training 
to  underprivileged  young  men  The  American 
youth  movement  never  succumbed  to  the  idea  of 
using  violent  means  to  attain  its  ends  In  Europe 
the  woik  camps  of  the  post-war  period  developed 
into  a  national  labor  service,  which  in  Germany 
was  made  compulsory  In  their  19th  Year  German 
\outh  were  required  to  devote  eight  months  to 
tasks  set  by  the  state,  eventually  they  were  indoc- 
trinated with  totalitarian  ideals  and  became  a 
mainstay  of  the  Nazi  government  After  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  much  youth  interest  was  centered 
in  such  international  activities  as  that  represented 
bv  the  World  Conference  of  Christian  Youth  at 
Oslo  in  1948  and  the  World  Assembly  of  Youth  in 
London  in  1949  See  Randolph  S  Bourne,  Youth 
and  Lift  (1913),  Minain  Van  Wateis,  Youth  in 
Conflict  (1926) ,  P  R  Hanna,  ed  ,  Youth  Serves  the 
Community  (1936) ,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Youth 
Movements  Here  and  Abroad  (1936) 

Ypres,  John  Denton  Pmkstone  French,  l&t  earl  of* 
see  FRKNCH,  JOHN  DENTON  PINKSTONE,  IST  KARL 
OF  YPBES 

Ypres  (6'pru),  Flemish  leper  (5'pur),  town  (pop 
16,448),  West  Flanders  prov  ,  NW  Belgium  Now 
a  relatively  unimportant  textile  center  and  agricul- 
tural market,  Ypres  was,  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  l<  landers,  rivaling 
Ghent  and  Biuges  Like  its  rivals,  it  throve  on  its 
great  cloth  industry,  but  it  was  handicapped  by 
the  lack  of  a  maritime  outlet  of  its  own  Its  decline 
became  marked  in  the  16th  cent  Proximity  to  the 
French  frontier  has  exposed  Ypres  to  tho  ravages  of 
war  for  many  centuries  It  was  (1914-18)  the  cen- 
ter of  one  of  the  most  hotly  contested  theaters  of 
the  First  World  War  Here  in  the  first  battle  of 
Ypres  (Oct-Nov  ,  1914)  the  British  and  Belgians 
stopped  the  Gorman  thrust  toward  the  Channel 
ports  of  Dunkirk  and  Calais  along  a  line  running 
just  east  and  south  of  the  city  In  the  second  battle 
of  \  pres  (April-May,  1915),  a  planned  Allied  of- 
fensive was  halted  when  the  Germans  used  poison 
gas  for  the  first  time  in  the  \var  In  the  third  bat- 
tle (July-Nov  ,  1917)  the  British  under  Haig  sacri- 
ficed some  400,000  men  to  push  their  line  5  mi  to 
the  east,  a  Pyrrhic  victory  of  the  first  order,  this 
was  also  known  as  the  battle  of  Passe hendale  In 
April,  1918,  the  Germans  struc  k  against  Ypies  from 
the  south  but  failed  to  take  the  town,  and  in  early 
Oct ,  1918,  the  British  began  their  \i<  toncnis  cast- 
ward  advance,  which  ended  only  with  the  armistice 
of  Nov.  11  Ypies  was,  thoroughly  devastated  in 
the  war,  but  it  was  rebuilt  Among  the  restored 
buildings  are  the  Gothic  cathedral  und  the  mag- 
nificent cloth  hall  (both  originally  built  in  the  13th 
cent  )  On  the  ramparts  of  tho  fort i he  ations  built 
(1689)  bv  Vauban,  a  British  memoiial  gate,  de- 
signed by  Sir  Reginald  Blomficld,  was  erected 
Outside  the  city  walls  there  are  some  40  military 
cemeteries 

Ypsilann  (epsClan'te"),  prominent  Greek  family  of 
PUANAKIOTS  An  eaily  distinguished  member, 
Alexander  Ypsilanti,  c  1725-1807,  was  dragoman 
of  the  Sublime  Porte  and  hospodar  (governor)  of 
Walachia  (1774-77,  1796-98)  and  of  Moldavia 
(1787)  Captured  (1790)  by  the  Aiihtriaus  in  the 
RuHso-Turkish  War  of  1787-92,  he  was  imprisoned 
for  two  years  in  the  Spielberg  at  Brno  (Brunn).  He 
was  executed  by  the  sultan  for  an  alleged  con- 
spiracy His  son,  Constantino  Ypsilanti,  1760-1816, 


Cross  ntasaces  ars  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  Th«  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 
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became  hospodar  of  Moldavia  in  1799  and  of 
Walarma  in  1802  He  was  deposed  m  1806  for  his 
pro-Russian  sympathies,  but  he  was  restored  (1807) 
to  the  government  of  Walachia  by  the  Russians, 
who  had  occupied  that  principality  m  their  war 
with  Turktn  Constantme  Ypsilanti  encouraged 
the  anti-Turkish  rebellion  in  Serbia  and  was  raising 
an  armv  to  free  Greece  when  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit 
(1807)  between  Russia  and  France  cut  short  his 
plans  He  took  refuge  m  Russia,  where  he  died 
His  elder  son,  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  1792-1828,  ac- 
companied his  father  into  exile  and  became  a  gen- 
eral m  the  Russian  army  He  headed  the  secret 
organization,  Ilotaina  Phihke,  which  sought  Greek 
independence  With  strong  Russian  support,  he 
raised  (1821)  a  revolt  at  Jassy,  the  capital  of 
Moldavia,  and  proclaimed  the  independence  of 
Greece  The  Phanaiiot  hospodar  of  Moldavia  And 
the  Greeks  in  the  two  Danubian  Principalities 
rallied  to  him,  hut  the  Rumanian  population,  which 
had  suffered  long  enough  under  Phanariot  rule, 
rose  against  the  Greeks  Russia,  on  the  pressure  of 
Metternich,  disavowed  Ypsilanti.  who  was  disas- 
trously defeated  by  the  Turks  He  sought  asvlum 
in  Austria,  but  was  imprisoned  there  until  1827 
He  died  at  Vienna  Ypsilanti'a  uprising  marked 
the  end  of  the  rule  of  the  Danubian  Principalities 
bv  Greek  hospodars,  who  were  replaced  by  native 
Rumanian  princes  At  the  same  time  it  helped  m 
the  success  of  the  simultaneous  Greek  rebellion  in 
the  Peloponnesus  bv  diverting  the  Turkish  fortes, 
and  it  thus  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  War 
of  Independence  Alexander's  \ounger  brother, 
Demetnos  Ypsilanti,  1793-1832,  was  to  play  a 
prominent  role  in  that  war  Like  his  brother,  he 
had  served  m  the  Russian  armv,  and  ho  took  part 
in  Alexander  Ypwlanti's  uprising  at  Jassy  In  the 
same  vear  he  left  Moldavia  for  Morea,  as  the 
Peloponnesus  was  then  called,  and  helped  the  in- 
surgent Greeks  m  the  capture  (1821)  of  Tripohs 
(then  called  Tnpohtza),  the  thiei  Turkish  fortress 
in  Morea  He  stubboinh  resisted  the  forces  of 
Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1825  and  in  1828  was  made  com- 
mander of  the  Greek  fortes  in  K  Greece  His  dif- 
ferences with  the  Greek  president,  Capo  d'Istna, 
led  to  his  resignation  in  1830 

Ypsilanti  (IpsKlan'te),  city  (pop  12,121).  SE  Mich  , 
on  the  Huron  river  and  E  of  Ann  Arbor,  settled 
1823,  me  as  a  village  1832,  as  a  c  itv  1858  Indian 
trails  crossed  this  site,  an  Indian  village  and  a 
French  trading  post  (1809-  c  1819)  were  hero  It  is 
a  residential,  commercial,  farm  trade,  and  industrial 
center,  manufacturing  stoves,  automobile  parts, 
paper,  and  other  produc  ts  A  state  normal  sc  hool 
and  Clearv  College  are  here 

Yreka  (wlro'ku)  or  Yreka  City,  town  (pop  2,485),  co 
seat  of  Sibkiyou  co  ,  N  Calif  ,  me  1857  It  boomed 
as  a  mining  camp  after  the  discovery  of  gold  (1851) 
at  Yreka  Flat  Some  mining  is  still  carried  on  The 
area  has  dairy,  sto<  k.  and  gram  farms 

Ys  or  Is  (both  cs),  in  Breton  legend,  a  city  drowned 
m  the  Baie  dcs  Trespasses,  off  the  southern  capo  of 
Fimstfcro  Its  fate  was  a  punishment  for  its  wick- 
edness There  are  similar  stories  told  m  many 
countries  The  story  was  used  by  the  composer 
Lalo  for  his  opera  Le  Roi  d'Ya  (1888) 

Ysaye,  Eugene  (uzh?n'  ezac'),  1858-1931,  Belgian 
violinist,  one  of  the  greatest  violinists  of  his  time, 
pupil  of  Wiemawski  and  Vicuxtomps  He  bee  arne 

?rofossor  of  music  at  the  Brussels  Conservatoire  in 
886  In  1894  he  made  his  American  debut,  and  in 
1895  he  founded  the  Societe  dps  Concerts  Ysaye, 
which  he  also  conducted  He  was  conductor  (1918- 
20)  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  In  his 
memory  a  contest,  the  Cone  ours  International 
Eugene  Ysaye,  was  established  m  1937  by  Queen 
Elisabeth  of  Belgium  See  biography  by  Antome 
Ysaye  and  Bertram  Ratcliffe  (1947) 

Yser  (ezer'),  river,  48  mi  long,  N  Frame  and  NW 
Belgium,  in  Flanders  It  rises  NE  of  Samt-Omer 
and  flows  generally  NE  into  the  North  Sea  at 
Nieuport,  connecting  a  network  of  canals  It  was 
the  scene  of  desperate  fighting  in  the  First  World 
War,  when  the  German  dnvo  toward  Calais  was 
stopped  here  (late  1914)  by  the  Allies  The  small 
section  of  Belgium  W  of  the  Yser  remained  in 
Allied  hands  throughout  the  First  World  War 

Yseult  (esultO,  name  of  two  c  harac  ters  in  Arthurian 
legend  see  TRISTRAM  AND  ISOLDE 

Ysleta  (IslS'tu,  6sl!i'tu),  unincorporated  town  (pop 
c  2,000),  extreme  W  Texas,  on  the  Rio  Grande  just 
below  El  Paso  The  oldest  settlement  in  Texas,  it 
was  founded  near  a  mission  established  (1681  or 
1682)  here  after  the  Pueblo  revolt  Other  religious 
establishments  were  founded  near  by  at  about  the 
same  time,  notably  the  one  at  Socorro  and  the 
chapel  at  San  Ehzario 

Yssel,  Netherlands   see  IJBSEL 

Ystad  (Q'stad),  city  (pop  12,343),  Malmohus  co, 
8  Sweden,  a  Baltic  port  Known  to  the  Hanse  mer- 
chants for  the  near-by  herring  fisheries,  it  flourished 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Medieval  architecture  is  well 
preserved.  There  are  iron  foundries,  steel  nulls, 
and  milk  condensenes. 

Ystradyfodwg,  Wales,  see  RHONDDA. 

ytterbium  (Itur'beum),  rare  chemical  element,  a 
metal  of  the  RAHB  EARTHS  (symbol  -Yb;  for  physi- 
cal constants,  see  ELEMENT,  table)  present  with 
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other  elements  of  the  group  in  various  minerals, 
especially  gadolinite  Its  discovery  is  accredited  to 
Mangnac,  who  separated  (1878)  a  substance  which 
he  called  y tterbia  This  substance,  upon  investiga- 
tion later  (1907)  by  others,  proved  to  contain  an- 
other element  (lutetmm)  in  addition  to  that  now 
known  as  ytterbium  The  element  forms  some 
colorless  salts,  but  has  no  commercial  value 

yttrium  (I'trPum),  rare  chemical  element,  a  metal  of 
the  RARE  EARTHS  (svmbol»Y,  for  physical  con- 
stants, soe  KLBMENT,  table)  In  1794  Johan  Gadohn 
investigated  the  rare  mineral  from  Ytterby,  in 
Sweden,  which  was  named  gadolinite  for  him, 
Mosander  later  obtained  yttrium  oxide  from  it,  and 
finally  Wbhler  obtained  the  impure  metal  as  a 
dark  grav  powder  with  a  metallic  luster  Yttrmm 
is  present  m  gadolinite,  euxemte,  and  xenotme  It 
has  no  commercial  use 

yiian  (yuan'),  dynasty  of  China,  which  ruled  from 
1260  to  1368  It  was  a  division  of  the  great  empire 
conquered  by  the  MONGOLS  KUBLAI  KHAN,  who 
founded  the  dynastic  line,  swept  down  from  N 
China  and  in  1279  accomplished  the  final  defeat  of 
the  Sung  dynasty  In  its  early  period  the  Yuan 
dynasty  developed  a  fine  postal  s>  stem  and  an  ex- 
tensive network  of  roads  and  canals  reaching  to 
the  distant  Mongol  domains  of  Turkistan,  Persia, 
and  S  Russia  There  was  continuous  overland  con- 
tact with  the  West  and  exchange  of  piodutts,  and 
m  this  period  gunpowder  and  printing  seem  to  have 
been  introduced  to  Europe  from  China  Of  the  oc- 
casional European  travelers  attracted  to  the  Yuan 
country  and  its  great  capital  at  Cambuluc  (now 
Peipmg)  the  best  known  is  Marco  POLO  From 
the  early  vears  of  occupation  some  Chinese  ad- 
ministrators were  used  bv  the  Yuan  rulers,  but  their 
influent e  never  became  dominant  The  traditional 
Confucian  ideals  of  Chinese  government  were  also 
discouraged  by  the  suspension  (until  1315)  of  the 
system  of  civil  service  examinations  Since 
scholarship  was  unremunerativc  its  place  was  partly 
taken  by  much  writing  of  novels  and  plavs  The 
Yuan  dynasty,  without  the  support  of  either  the 
Chinese  masses  or  the  literati,  speedily  collapsed 
under  the  impac  t  of  revolts  in  Mongolia  and  in 
S  China  The  native  Ming  d\na»t>  followed 

Yuan  or  Yuan  (both  yuan'),  river,  Hunan  prov  , 
China,  flowing  c  500  mi  to  Tungtmg  lake  The 
name  also  appears  as  Yuen 

Yuan  Shih-kai  (vMn 'nh.fi '-kl'),  1859-1916,  piesident 
of  China  (1912-16)  From  1880  to  1885  he  was  the 
Chinese  resident  in  Korea,  then  an  imperial  de- 
pendent >  He  supported  the  dowager  empress, 
Tz'u  Hsi,  against  the  Emperor,  Kuang  Hsu,  and 
she  rewarded  him  with  the  highest  imperial  honor, 
the  viteregenty  of  Chihh  (now  Hopeh)  Yuan  was 
entrusted  with  defending  the  empire  against  the 
revolution  of  1911,  but  on  his  advice  the  abdu  ation 
of  Emperor  Hsuan  T'ung  (Henry  Pu  Yi)  was  pro- 
cured on  Fob  12,  1912  A  few  days  later,  SUN  YAT- 
SEN,  who  had  been  elected  the  first  president  of 
China  two  months  before,  resigned  in  Yuan's  favor 
Opposition  to  Yuan's  dictatorial  methods  soon  de- 
veloped, and  he  had  to  suppress  several  revolts  In 
1914  he  dissolved  the  parliament  and  in  1915  he 
dec  lared  himself  emperor  on  the  basis  of  an  al- 
legedly rigged  plebiscite,  but  he  died  before  the 
often-postponed  ceremony  of  enthronement,  and 
the  republic  was  restored 

Yuba  City  (yffii'bu),  town  (pop  4,968),  co  seat  of 
Sutter  to  ,  N  tentral  Calif  ,  N  of  Sac  ramento  and 
on  the  Feather  river,  in  the  fertile  Sacramento 
valley,  laid  out  1849,  me  1878  Like  Marysville, 
on  the  opposite  Hide  of  the  Feather,  the  town 
boomed  during  the  gold  rush  Today  it  is  a  pro- 
cessing center  for  tho  fruits  (especially  peaches), 
vegetables,  and  dairj  products  of  the  area 

Yucatan  (yookutan'),  Span  Yucatdn  (yookutan'), 
peninsula,  area  c  70,000  sq  mi  ,  mostly  in  SE 
Mexico,  separating  the  Caribbean  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  It  comprises  the  states  of  Yucatan  and 
CAMPECHE,  the  territory  of  QUINTANA  Roo, 
BRITISHHONDURAB.  and  part  of  PETEN,  Guatemala 
The  peninsula  is  almost  entirely  a  low,  flat,  lime- 
stone tableland,  rising  to  c  500  ft  in  the  interior 
drainage  basin  of  Peten  To  the  north  and  west  the 
plain  continues  as  the  Campeche  Bank,  stretching 
under  shallow  water  c  150  mi  from  the  low,  sandy 
shoielme  The  northern  part  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  peninsula  rises  in  low  cliffs,  and  the  southern 
is  indented  by  bays  and  paralleled  by  islands  and 
cays  Short,  tiansverse  ranges  of  hills  cross  tho 
peninsula  at  scattered  intervals  The  only  rivers 
are  those  flowing  E  and  NW  from  Peten  In  the 
northern  half  of  the  tableland,  where  rainfall  is  light 
and  absorbed  by  the  porous  limestone,  water  for  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  predominantly  Maya,  and  for 
livestock  comes  from  underground  rivers  and  wells 
(cerwtee)  and  surface  pools  (aguadat)  Cold  winds 
blow  from  the  north  in  winter,  and  the  land  has  the 
tropical  dry  and  rainy  seasons,  but  generally  in  the 
north  the  climate  is  hot  and  dry  and  m  the  south 
hot  and  humid  Most  of  the  northern  half,  though 
covered  with  only  a  few  inches  of  subsoil,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  henequen-raising  regions  of  the 
world  (see  SISAL  HEMP),  the  uncultivated  area  is 
under  a  dense  growth  of  scrub,  cactus,  sapote 
wood,  and  mangrove  thickets.  Maiie,  sugar  cane, 


tobacco,  cotton,  and  coffee  are  also  grown.  Mag- 
nificent forests  of  mahogany,  vanilla, logwood,  and 
dyewood  are  m  8W  Campeche,  Peten,  and  British 
Honduras,  and  this  area  teams  with  tropical  life, 
including  the  jaguar,  the  armadillo,  the  iguana,  and 
the  Yucatan  turkey  Centuries  before  the  Spanish 
came,  Yucatan  was  the  seat  of  a  great  civilization 
(see  MAYA).  Probably  the  first  white  men  to  arrive 
were  the  survivors  of  a  Spanish  caravel  that  foun- 
dered off  Jamaica  in  1511  All  died  except  two — 
Gonzalo  de  Guerrero,  who  joined  the  Maya,  and 
Ger6mmo  de  Aguilar,  who  was  rescued  by  Cortes  m 
1519  and  became  his  interpreter  Later  (1524-25) 
Cortes  made  an  epic  march  across  the  base  of  the 
peninsula  to  Honduras  Francisco  FERNANDEZ  DE 
C6RDOBA  had  m  1517  already  skirted  the  coast,  and 
in  the  following  year  Juan  de  GRIJALVA  had  ex- 
plored the  same  coast  The  conquest  of  the  Maya 
was  begun  in  1527  by  Francisco  de  MONTEJO  but 
was  not  completed  until  1546,  when  his  son,  Fran- 
cisco de  Montejo  the  younger,  crushed  the  revolt 
of  a  coalition  of  Mayan  tribes.  See  Robert  S 
Chamberlain,  The  Conquest  and  Civilisation  of 
Yucatan,  1617-6O  (1949) 

Yucatan,  Span  Yucatdn,  state  (14,868  sq  mi  ,  1946 
estimated  pop  463,885),  SE  Mexico,  occupying 
most  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Yuc  atan  peninsula 
It  lies  between  Campeche  and  Quintana  Roo  It 
became  a  state  when  Mexico  won  independence 
(1821),  but  seceded  from  1839  to  1843  There  were 
severe  Indian  uprisings  in  1847  and  m  1910  The 
prim  ipal  industiv  is  cultivation  and  preparation  of 
henequen — mostly  exported  to  the  United  States 
Roads  and  rail  lines  connect  many  of  tho  larger 
towns  with  the  capital,  MEHIDA 

yucca  (yuk'u),  any  plant  of  the  genus  Yucca,  stiff- 
leaved  stemlcss  or  treelike  plants  native  to  North 
and  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies  In  the 
United  States  they  occur  chiefly  in  tho  Southwest 
Yuccas  in  flower  produce  a  large  stalk  of  white  or 
purplish  blossoms  They  are  pollinated  by  tho 
yucca  moth,  and  m  its  absence  they  rarely  fruit  a 
staking  example  of  interdependence  since  the  moth 
cannot  reproduce  without  yuccas  (the  ORRS  aie  laid 
during  pollination  and  the  laivao  feed  upon  some 
of  the  developing  seeds)  The  leaves  aio  usually 
stiff  and  spearhke,  often  with  marginal  thieads 
Several  species  aie  known  as  Adam'a-needle,  pai- 
ticularly  those  that  are  hardy  arid  are  cultivated  in 
the  North,  most  common  of  which  is  Yucca  jtla- 
mentosa  The  Joshua  tree  (Yucca  breiifoha]  is  a 
picturesque  treelike  speciws  of  desert  regions,  the 
Spanish  bayonet  (Yucca  almfoha)  is  anothei  that  is 
treelike  in  form,  and  tho  Spanish  daggci  (Yucca 
gloriosa)  is  sternless  01  has  a  snoi  t  trunk  The  fr tuts 
and  sometimes  the  floweis  of  several  species  of 
yucca  were  used  as  food  by  Indians  Certain  spe- 
cies are  called  8o\i>  PLANT  because  of  the  unc»  of 
their  roots  fot  soap  pniticularly  Yucca  baccata  and 
glauca  The  hbei  s  of  some  kinds  have  been  utilized 
The  wood  of  several  of  the  arborescent  types  is  light 
but  tough  and  de-uiable  foi  splints  A  yucca  is  the 
state  flower  of  New  Mexu  o 

Yucca  House  National  Monument    see  NATIONAL 
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Yudemch,  Nikolai  Nikolayevich  (nyTkuli'  nytkull'- 
uvTch  ycJ6d>a'nyIih),  18(>2-1913,  Russian  geneial 
He  served  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  and  in  the 
First  World  War,  and  after  the  Bolshevik  Revolu- 
tion of  1917  he  took  command  of  a  counter- 
revolutionary army  in  the  Baltic  states  In  Oct  , 
1919,  Yudemth  led  his  army  against  Leningrad 
(then  Petrograd),  but  he  was  driven  back  into 
Estonia  He  died  in  exile  at  Paris 
Yuen,  river,  China  seo  YUAN 

Yugoslavia  (>  c5o*go8ln'v?u,  -slavcu),  Serbo-Croatian 
Jugoslavija  (yoo^gosla'vea) ,  federal  republic  (99, 079 
sq  mi,  pop  15,751,953),  SE  Europe,  largely  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  Belgrade  is  the  capital  Yugo- 
slavia is  bounded  by  Italy,  Trieste,  and  the  Adriatic 
Soa  in  the  west,  by  Austria  and  Hungary  in  the 
north,  by  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  in  the  east,  and  by 
Gieece  and  Albania  in  the  south  The  constitution 
of  1946  created  a  union  of  six  people's  republics, 
corresponding  roughly  to  ethnic  and  historic  divi- 
sions, they  are  SERBIA  (with  BKL«RADE  and  8u- 
BOTTCA  as  chief  cities),  CROATIA  (with  ZAGRKB), 
SLOVENIA  (with  LJUBLJANA),  BOSNIA  AND  HKH- 
CEQOVINA  (with  SARAJEVO),  MACEDONIA  (with 
SKOPLJE)  ,  and  MONTENEGRO  (with  CETINTE)  Tho 
Adriatic  coast,  known  as  DALMATIA,  is  dotted  with 
numerous  ports  (notably  POLA,  FIUMR,  ZAR\, 
SIBENIK,  SPLIT,  and  DUBROVNIK),  and  there  are 
many  islands  (e  g  ,  CHERSO,  KRK,  BRAC,  HVAK, 
and  KORCULA)  About  four  fifths  of  Yugoslavia  is 
mountainous,  with  an  average  altitude  of  1,500- 
2,000  ft  The  chief  mountain  chain,  the  DINARIC 
ALPS,  runs  parallel  to  the  Adriatic  coast  In  the 
northwest,  tho  Julian  Alps  culminate  at  9,394 
ft  in  the  TRIOLAV  Yugoslavia  is  traversed,  in  the 
northeast,  by  the  Danube,  and  its  main  rivers — 
the  Drave,  the  Save,  the  Morava,  the  Timok,  and 
the  Theiss — are  Danubian  tributaries  Despite  re- 
cent attempts  to  speed  industrialization,  Yugo- 
slavia remains  predominantly  an  agricultural 
country.  Besides  corn,  wheat,  hemp,  flax,  and  cot- 
ton, it  raises  important  fruit  crops  and  has  ex- 
tensive vineyards.  Livestock  raising,  especially  of 
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eheep,  is  a  vital  part  of  Yugoslav  economy  Yugo- 
slavia is  rich  m  mineral  deposits,  notably  coal,  cop- 
per, iron,  mercury,  lead,  Bine,  and  bauxite  There 
are  many  mineral  spas  and  well-known  resorts,  such 
as  Bled  and  Abbazia  The  Yugoslav  [i  e  ,  South 
Slav]  people  consists  of  four  groups — Serbs  (43  per- 
cent), Croats  (34  percent),  Slovenes  (7  percent), 
and  Macedonians  (7  percent),  the  remainder  being 
chiefly  nationals  of  neighboring  countries  Lin- 
guistically, the  four  groups  are  very  closely  related, 
but  historic  and  cultural  factors  have  kept  them 
separate  and  account  for  tensions  and  rivalries  The 
Croats  and  Slovenes,  long  associated  with  Hungary 
and  with  Austria,  use  the  Roman  rather  than  tho 
Cyrillic  alphabet  and  constitute  tho  vast  majority 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Yugoslavia  (37  percent 
of  the  total  population  in  1931)  The  rest  of  the 
Yugoslavs  mostly  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church  (49  percent  in  1911)  and  to  Islam  (11  per- 
cent m  1931),  the  majority  of  tho  Moslems  live  in 
Bosnia  and  Hprcegovma  Church  and  state  are 
separated  Higher  education  is  centered  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Belgrade,  Zagreb,  and  Ljubljana  The 
Yugoslav  state  came  into  existence  as  a  result  of  the 
First  World  War  (The  earlier  histories  of  its  six 
component  republics  are  treated  separately,  under 
their  respective  names)  In  1914  only  Serbia  (which 
then  included  the  Yugoslav  part  of  Macedonia)  and 
Montenegro  were  independent  states,  Croatia,  Slo- 
venia, and  Bosnia  and  Hercogovma  belonged  to  tho 
AusTRO-HuNOARiAN  MoNAiirHY  The  movement 
for  unification  (see  PAN-SLAVIHM)  was  led  by  Serbia 
and  was  the  dnect  oec  asion  for  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  WOULD  WAR  In  1915  Serbia  and  Monte- 
negro were  overrun  by  the  Central  Powers,  but  the 
Serbian  troops  eventually  were  evac  uated  to  Allied- 
hold  Corfu  Here,  on  Coifu,  representatives  of  the 
South  Slavic  peoples  proclaimed  (July,  1917)  their 
proposed  union  under  the  Serbian  king,  PETER  I 
Montenegro  adhered  to  the  union  in  Nov  ,  1918, 
and  on  Dec  4,  1918,  the  "Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats,  and  Slovenes"  was  formally  nroc  laimed  Its 
name  was  ( hanged  to  Yugoslavia  only  in  1929  The 
Pans  Peace  Conference  (see  SAINT-GI  RMAIN, 
TREATY  OK,  and  TRIANON,  TRK\TY  or)  recognized 
tho  new  state  and  enlarged  its  territory  at  the  ex- 
penso  of  Austria  and  Hungary  King  ALEXANDER. 
who  had  been  regent  from  1918  for  his  invalid  father, 
ascended  the  thione  on  Peter  I's  death  (1921)  In 
order  to  protect  itself  agambt  Hungarian  and  Bul- 
gauan  demands  for  troatv  revisions,  Yugoslavia 
eaily  entered  into  alliances  with  Czechoslovakia 
and'Rumama.  the  three  states  foiming  the  Lirri  E 
ENTKNTE  in  dose  cooperation  with  Fiance  With 
its  western  neighbor,  Italy,  relations  were  strained 
from  the  first  over  the  FIUMI<  question  Though  this 
was  settled  m  1924,  Italian  nationalists  continued 
to  entertain  hopes  of  appropriating  part  or  all  of 
Dalmatia,  which  had  been  secretly  promised  to 
Italy  m  1915  as  a  price  for  its  entry  into  tho  war 
Yugoslav  nationalists,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed 
parts  of  Venezia  Gmha  on  ethnic  grounds,  and  re- 
lations remained  tenso  Internal  problems  wore 
still  more  acute  Lato  in  1920  the  Serbian  states- 
man, PABHITC  H,  became  premier  and  obtained  tho 
centralized  constitution  of  1921  The  Croats,  led 
by  RADITCH,  demanded  autonomous  rights  and  re- 
fused until  1924  to  take  seats  in  the  national  Skupt- 
chma  [paTlmment]  Even  then  the  Serbian  contial- 
istfe  refused  to  make  an  eamest  compromise  with 
tho  Croatian  autonomists,  and  m  1928  Raditch  was 
assassinated  in  the  legislature  When  the  Croats 
sot  up  a  separate  parliament  at  Zagreb,  King  Alex- 
andei  proclaimed  (Jan  ,  1929)  a  dictatorship,  dis- 
solved the  parliament ,  and  changed  (Oct  ,  1929)  the 
name  of  the  kingdom  The  royal  die  tatorship  offi- 
cially ended  m  1931,  but  the  new  parliamentary 
constitution  provided  for  an  electoral  procedure 
that  insured  victory  for  the  government  party 
Troubles  with  Croatian  and  Macedonian  national- 
ists continued  and  culminated  (1934)  m  the  Alex- 
ander's assassination  at  Marseilles,  Fiance  His 
son,  PET*  R  II,  succeeded  under  the.  regency  of 
Alexander's  cousin.  Prince  Paul  The  Croatian 
problem  had  hoen  eagerly  exploited  by  Hungary 
and  Italy,  which  encouraged  particularist  move- 
ments against  the  Sot  bian  centralists  Pi  me  e  Paul's 
giadual  rapprochement  with  the  Axm  powers  thus 
had  the  paradoxical  offec  t  of  leading  to  the  restora- 
tion (1939)  of  a  more  democratic  government  and 
the  establishment  of  Croatian  autonomy  In 
March,  1941,  the  Yugoslav  piomier,  Dragisha 
Cvetkovich,  signed  tho  adherence  of  Yugoslavia  to 
the  Axis,  but  two  days  later  a  bloodless  military 
coup  d'etat  ousted  tho  regent  The  new  govern- 
ment repudiated  tho  troatv  with  the  Axis  and  signed 
(April  6, 1941)  a  nonaggression  pac  t  with  the  USSR. 
On  April  6,  German  troops,  assisted  by  Bulgarian, 
Hungarian,  and  Italian  forces  invaded  Yugoslavia. 
Striking  swiftly,  tho  Germans  joined  (April  10) 
with  the  Italians  m  Albania,  a  week  later  organized 
resistance  was  over  A  Croatian  puppet  state  was 
proclaimed  under  the  leadership  of  Ante  Pavehch, 
chief  of  the  Ustachi  (a  Croat  tan  terrorist  organiza- 
tion, see  CROATIA)  Dalmatia,  Montenegro,  and 
Slovenia  wero  divided  among  Italy,  Hungary,  and 
Germany  Serbian  Macedonia  was  awarded  to  Bul- 
garia Serbia  was  set  up  as  a  puppet  state  under 
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German  control  Fearful  atrocities  were  committed 
by  the  Axis  occupation  forces  and  by  the  Ustachi 
While  Peter  II  established  a  government  m  exile  in 
London,  many  Yugoslav  troops  continued  to  resist 
m  their  mountain  strongholds  Most  important 
among  these  were  at  first  the  chetmka  under 
MiKHAiLOVtcH,  but  in  1942  the  "Army  of  National 
Liberation"  under  theCoinmunist  TITO  was  organiz- 
ed m  Bosnia  In  1943  civil  war  broke  out  between  the 
two  factions,  of  which  the  second  had  become  by 
far  the  more  important  The  surrender  (1943)  of 
Italy  enabled  the  partisans  to  make  further  gams 
Tito  was  supported  by  the  USSR,  arid  his  spectac  u- 
lar  successes,  which  immobilized  entire  German 
armies,  won  him  the  support  of  Great  Britain  as 
well  King  Petor  was  forced  to  transfer  tho  military 
command  from  Mikhailovich  to  Tito  In  Sept  , 

1944,  Russian  arid  Allied  forces  made  contact  with 
Tito's  army,  and  by  late  October  tho  Germans  had 
been  expelled  from  Yugoslavia     Tito's  council  of 
national  hl>eration,  which  was  tho  effective  govern- 
ment of  Yugoslavia,  was  merged  (Nov  ,  1944)  with 
the  royal  government,  while  the  return  of  Peter 
from  exile  was  to  be  determined  bv  plebiscite 
In  March,  1945,  Tito  became  premier,  in  Nov  , 

1945,  national    elections — from    which    the    op- 
position abstained — resulted  in  vie  tory  for  the  gov- 
ernment    The  constituent  assembly,  taking  the 
electoral  result  as  a  verdict  against  the  monarchy, 
proclaimed   a  "Federal   People's  Republic  "  The 
constitution  of  1945  gave  wide  autonomy  to  the  six 
newly  created  republics,  but  the  actual  power  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  Tito  and  the  Communist 
party,  which  controls  tho  People's  Front,  a  coalition 
of  all  legal  parties    The  Allied  peac  e  treaty  (1947) 
with  Italy  awarded  Yugoslavia  the  eastern  part  of 
VENECIA  Gin  IA,  but  it  set  up  Trieste,  also  claimed 
by  Yugoslavia,  as  a  free  territory  (see  TRIFSTE, 
FRIE  TERRITORY  ot)     Until  1948  Marshal  Tito's 
regime  m  Yugoslavia  w  as — at  least  on  tho  surface — 
in  close  harmony  with  the   USSR  and  with  the 
newlv  created  COMINK>KM,  in  which  the  Yugoslav 
Communist  party  was  a  leading  member    A  vigor- 
ous program  of  socialization,  leconstruction,  and 
industrialization  was  inaugurated     Opposition  was 
crushed  or  intimidated     Tho  trial  and  condemna- 
tion (1940)  of  Archbishop  Stepmac  symbolized  the 
government's    attac  k    on    the     Roman    Catholic 
Church,  like  the  execution  (1940)  of  Mikhailovich, 
it  provoked  indignation  in  non-Communist  coun- 
tries    Yugoslav  foreign  policy  was  aggiesMve  and 
militarist  K  ,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Trieste 
question     Yugoslavia  was  also  ace  used  of  interfer- 
ing in  the  Greek  e  ivil  war.    In  the  summer  of  1948 
the   breach   between   the  Yugoslav  and    Russian 
Communist  part  ies  c  ame  into  the  open     The  USSR 
and  the  Commform  accused  Tito  of  being  hostile  to 
the  USSR,  of  deviating  from  the  Communist  pro- 
gram, of  being  a  miht'ir  istic  and  nationalist  die  tator- 
ship,   and   of  suppressing  criticism   bv  terroristic 
moans     Against  these  attacks,  and  against  open 
efforts  bv  the  Commform  (from  which  Yugoslavia 
was  expelled),  to  overthrow  it,  the  Tito  govern- 
ment stood  firm,  denying  the  charges  and  accuhing 
the  USSR  of  seeking  c  ontrol  over  Yugoslavia     Re- 
lations writh  Russia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
and  Albania  became  increasingly  strained     Yugo- 
slavia, now  virtually  isolated,  was  forced  to  adopt 
a  friendlier  attitude  toward  the  Western  powers, 
without,  however,  altering  its  domestic  policy  Tho 
cessation  of  trade  with  the  nations  of  E  Europe 
threatened  its  entire  industrial  program,  for  Yugo- 
slavia had  largely  relied  on  the   USSlt  and  on 
Czechoslovakia  for  the  supply  of   basic   capital 
equipment     Two  personal  accounts  of  Yugoslavia 
are  Louis  Adamu  ,  Aofirt '»  Rdurn  (19}4),  and  Re- 
becca West,  Block  Lnmh  and  (Jrry  Falcon  (1941) 
A  factual  survey  IK  It    J    Korner,  ed  ,  Yuyoslaiia 
(1949). 

Yugoslav  literature,  writings  of  the  South  Slavs  in 
the  Serbian,  Croatian,  and  Slovenian  rlialec  ts  The 
Serbian  and  Croatian  spoken  languages  are  much 
alike,  but  the  Serbs  use  the  ('vrilhc  alphabet, 
while  the  Croatians  and  Slovenians  use  the  Roman 
Ecclesiastical  works  in  Old  Slavonic  (see  OLD 
Si  AVONTC  iiTFR\iMtt)  weio  produced  m  tho  Mid- 
dlo  Ages,  but  under  Turkish  and  later  Auntuan 
domination  Yugoslav  c  ulture  was  suppressed 
Nevertheless,  although  there  was  no  written  litera- 
ture, a  large  bodv  of  oral  poetrv  developed  Ex- 
cept for  a  lOth-eenturv  flowenng  of  learning  in 
Dubrovmk,  of  which  Osman,  the  Croatian  epu  of 
Ivan  GTJNDULIC,  was  the  chief  blossom,  Yugoslav 
literature  belongs  to  the  modern  period  In  Serbia 
it  had  its  origin  in  the  exhortation  of  Dositej 
Obradovie  (1739-1811),  "Write  as  you  speak!" 
and  its  prim  ipal  inspiration  in  the  great  folk  ballad 
tydes  composed  after  the  defeat  (1389)  of  the 
Serbians  h\  the  Turks  at  Kossovo  Among  the 
Croatians  a  literary  movement  known  as  Illy  nan  ism 
(which  took  its  name  from  the  state  envisaged  after 
the  defeat  of  Austria  by  Napoleon  at  Wagram  m 
1809)  was  influential  in  stimulating  South  Slav 
letters  Among  those  active  m  tho  movement  were 
the  Croatian  philologist  Ljudevit  Gai  (1809-72) 
and  the  Slovene  scholar  Jernej  Kopitar  (1780- 
1844)  Among  the  Serbs  it  was  not  until  1847  that 
a  literary  language  based  on  the  popular  speech 
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Vas  finally  established,  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  the  groat  folklonst  Vuk  Stofanovuh  KARAJICH 
Poetry  was  the  form  most  cultivated  by  the  early 
South  Slav  writers,  and  their  themes  wero  usually 
taken  from  native  ballads  Among  these  pools  wore 
the  Montenegrin  prince-bishop  Petar  Petrovi< 
Njegos  (1813-51),  author  of  the  verso  drama  The 
Mountain  Wreath  (1847,  Eng  tr  ,  1 030) ,  the  Slovene 
poets  Franco  Preheren  (1800-1872)  and  Fran 
Levstik  (1831-87).  and  the  Croatian  Ivan  Mazu- 
r.ini(  (1814-90),  author  of  the  epic  The  Death  of 
Small  40o  (1840,  Kng  tr  ,  1925)  Others  of  the 
romantic  s<  hool  wore  Petar  PKEHADOVIC,  Djura 
Jaksic  (1832-78),  Jovan  Jovanovu-Zmaj  (1833- 
1903),  and  Laza  Kostic  (1841-1910),  who  trans- 
lated Shakspere  With  the  rise  of  realism  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  H)th  cent  the  novel  came  to  be 
cultivated,  often  by  writers  who  weio  also  poets 
and  dramatists  Outstanding  among  those  novel- 
ists were  the  Serbs  Jakov  Ignatovic  (1824-88)  and 
Josip  Junic  (1844-1901),  tho  (Croatian  Evgcmj 
Kumir  11  (1850-1904),  and  the  Slovene  Jowp  Stritar 
(1836-1923)  At  the  end  of  the  century  there  was 
a  roaition  against  naturalism  and  a  growing  in- 
terest in  the  psye  hology  of  human  motives  and  in 
ethual  problems — a  trend  chiefly  inspired  by  tho 
Russians,  espec  tally  Dostov  evsky  arid  Leo  Tolstoy 
Among  these  novelists  was  the  Croatian  Ksavor 
Sandor  Gjalski  (1854-1935),  who  in  a  Rouen  of 
some  20  novels  deputed  the  whole  range  of  ( on- 
temporary  Croatian  hfo  In  the  drama  historic  al 
themes  predominated,  as  in  the  worLs  of  the  <  loa- 
tian  Ivo  Vojnovie  (1857-1929),  many  of  which  are 
available  in  English  In  Croatia  later  dramatists 
and  poets  broke  with  this  cult  of  the  historic  and 
concerned  themselves  with  human  motives,  among 
these  were  Milan  Begovic  (1876-)  and  Josip  Kosor 
(1879-)  Serbian  drama  was  long  romantic  in  the 
manner  established  b\  its  founder,  Jovan  Sterija- 
Popovic  (1800-50),  but  contemporary  problems 
were  treated  in  tho  comedies  of  Bramslav  NUM< 
(1804-1938),  who  was  also  a  noted  novelist,  short- 
story  writer,  and  essayist  In  Slovene  drama  real- 
ism appealed  earl>,  largely  through  the  influence 
of  Ibsen,  whose  thief  disciples  wero  Josip  Stntar, 
Josip  Vosnjak  (1S34-1911),  and  Anton  Medved 
(1869-1919)  Realistic  corned*  reached  a  high  level 
in  the  dramas  of  Ivan  Cankar  (1870-1918), 
Slovenia's  leading  hterar>  figure,  whose  best-known 
work  is  The  Scandal  in  Xt  Florian's  Vale  (1908), 
In  poetry  the  Yugoslavs  have  l«?en  much  uifluenc  eel 
by  French  trends,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Parnassians 
Vojislnv  Die  (1802-94),  Aleksa  Santic  (1808-1924), 
Silvije  Strahnmr  Kranjcevic  (1805-1908),  and 
Anton  Vskerc  (1805-1912)  Symbolist  influence  is 
appaient  in  the  poetrv  of  the  Serbs  Jovan  Ducic 
(1874  194J)  and  Milan  Rakic  (187B-1938),  of  the 
Slovene  Oton  Zupanc  u  (1878-),  and  the  Croatian 
Vladimir  Nazor  (1870-)  In  the  field  of  criticism 
the  outstanding  figure's  uio  Bogdan  Popovic  (180  i— 
1945)  and  Jo\  an  Skerlu  (1877-1914),  both  Serbian 
Publishing  houses  in  Novi  Sad,  Zagreb,  and 
Ljubljana  did  muc  h  to  c  ultivate  Yugoslav  letter 
Of  paramount  importance  also  was  the  influence 
of  the  (  loatian  prelate  Juraj  Strossmayer  (1815- 
1905),  a  founder  of  the  Yugoslav  Academy  estal>- 
lished  (1807)  in  Zagreb  See  Bela  Bartok  and 
A  B  Lord,  eel  ,  Serbo-Croatian  Folk  Songs  (1950) 
Yukawa,  Hideki  (ho'deke  yooka'wa),  1907-,  Japa- 
nese plnsuist,  grad  K>oto  Umv  ,  1929,  PhD. 
Osaka  Umv,  1938  He  received  the  1949  Nobel 
Prize  in  Phjsies  for  predicting  the  existence  of  the 
MFSON  In  1939  he  bee  ame  professor  of  phvsus  nt 
Kv  oto  Umv  In  1 948  he  c  ame  to  the  United  States 
where  he  spent  a  \  ear  at  tho  Institute  for  Adv  anc  eel 
Study  and  was  visiting  professor  at  Columbia 
Umv  for  the  academic  >ear  1949-50. 
Yukon  (voo'kon),  territory  (205,340  sq  mi  ,  \\ith 
water  surface  207, 070  sq  mi  ,  1941  pop  4.914,  194S 
estimated  pop  8,000),  NW  Canada  The  capital, 
Dawson,  is  at  tho  confluence  of  the  Klondike  and 
Yukon  rivers  Thib  triangular  territory  is  bounded 
on  the  north  bv  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  east  In 
the  Mackenzie  dist  ,  Northwest  Territories,  on  the 
south  by  British  Columbia,  and  on  the  west  bv 
Alaska  The  Roc  kv  Mts  form  its  eastern  lx)rdei 
The  Coast  Range  in  the  west  reai  hes  the  highest 
peak  in  Canada,  Mt  Logan  (19.850  ft  ),  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  territory  Although  the 
majority  of  the  toniton  is  a  watershed  for  the 
Yukon  river  and  its  tiibutanes,  the  northern  and 
southeastern  regions  diain  into  tho  Mackenzie  As- 
tern Immediately  south  of  tho  desolate  arc  tic 
coast  the  country  is  uninhabited  and  generallv  un- 
known The  other  parts  of  the  terntorv  possess 
much  natural  beautv ,  with  snow-fed  lakes  backed 
bv  perpetually  white-<  apped  mountains  and  for- 
ests and  streams  abounding  with  wildlife  The  c  li- 
mate  is  continental,  but  tho  long  winters  are  tem- 
pered by  low  humiditv  and  infrequent  winds 
From  June  to  Octobei  the  day  lengthens  to  20  hr., 
the  warm  sun  brings  out  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers 
and  enables  the  hardier  grains  and  vegetables  to 
mature  The  few  settlements— Dawson,  White 
Horse,  Selkirk,  Ogilvie,  and  Fortvnnlc — are  situ- 
ated on  the  river  banks  Transportation  is  largely 
dependent  on  aircraft,  supplemented  by  the  Yu- 
kon's one  railroad  from  White  Horse  to  Skagwax 
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on  the  Pacific,  by  the  recently  constructed  Alaska 
Highway ,  and  by  river  travel  during  the  summer 
months  The  mining  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
and  roal  is  the  leading  industry,  with  fur  trapping 
and  fishing  as  leaser  occupations  The  territory's 
brief  history  began  with  the  explorations  of  Rob- 
ert Campbell,  fur  trader  for  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  in  the  1840s  Some  trading  posts  were 
built,  and  before  long  prospectors  began  to  search 
for  treasure  With  the  famous  gold  strike  on  the 
Klondike  in  the  '90s  over  30.000  adventurers 
pushed  across  the  lev  barriers  in  search  of  gold- 
lined  streams,  a  chapter  of  history  recorded  in  the 
writings  of  Robert  Serv  ice  and  Jack  London  From 
a  population  of  27,219  in  1901  the  numbers  were 
reduced  to  8,512  hv  1911  In  1937  the  territorial 
residents  successfully  opposed  a  plan  to  include 
the  Yukon  in  the  province  of  Butish  Columbia. 
During  the  Second  World  War  the  Canol  oil  proj- 
ect, near  White  Horse,  started  by  the  United 
States  in  1942,  opened  in  IP  14,  and  abandoned  m 
1945,  proved  a  controversial  political  subject  and 
gained  for  the  Yukon  over  100  mi  of  much-needed 
highway  The  Yukon  is  governed  bv  a  controller 
appointed  by  the  dominion  government  and  a  pop- 
ularly elected  council  of  three  members  It  elec  ts 
one  member  of  the  dominion  Parliament  See  M 
L  M  P  Black,  My  Seventy  Years  (1938),  W  H 
Curtm,  Yukon  Voyage  (1938) ,  James  Wickersham, 
Old  Yukon  (1938),  Felice  Fieldhouso.  Yukon  Holi- 
day (1940);  J  H  Bond,  From  Out  of  the  Yukon 
(1948) 

Yukon,  citv  (pop  1,660),  central  Okla  ,  near  Okla- 
homa City  It  is  an  agricultural  and  flour-milling 
center 

Yukon,  river  of  Yukon  and  Alaska,  formed  by  the 
Lewes  (upper  Yukon)  and  Pellv  rivers  at  Fort 
Selkirk,  Yukon  From  there  it  flows  W  and  N  to 
Dawson,  then  N  W  ac  ross  the  Alaska  border  to  Fort 
Yukon,  thence  generally  southwest  until  in  a  wide 
swing  north  it  enters  the  Bering  Sea  through  sev- 
eral channels  8  of  Norton  Sound  Its  chief  tribu- 
taries are  the  White,  Stewart,  Klondike,  Por<  upine, 
Chandalar,  Tanana,  Kovuknk,  and  Innoko  rivers 
It  is  navigable  during  the  open  season  to  White 
Horse,  on  the  Lewes  With  its  headstreams,  the 
Yukon  is  c  2,000  mi  long,  one  of  the  longest  rivers 
m  North  Ameru  a,  draining  most  of  Yukon  and 
Central  Alaska  Mu<  h  of  the  history,  exploration, 
and  development  of  the  region  c  enters  around  the 
river  svstem  Its  lower  reaches  were  explored 
(1836-,*7,  1843)  by  Russians,  and  m  1843  Robert 
Campbell  of  the  Hudson'is  Ba\  Company  explored 
the  upper  reaches  During  the  Klondike  gold  rush 
(1897-98)  the  Yukon  was  a  major  route  to  the  gold 
fields  On  its  banks  are  fur-trading  posts,  missions, 
Eskimo  villages,  and  towns  with  modern  airports 
serving  vast  areas  Soe  Frederick  Schwatka,  Along 
Alaska s  Great  River  (1898) ,  Hudson  Stuck,  Voyages 
on  the  Yukon  and  Its  Tributaries  (1017),  Charles 
Sheldon,  The  Wilderness  of  the  Upper  Yukon  (2d  ed  , 
1919),  A  T  Walden,  Dog-Puncher  on  the  Yukon 
(1928).  W  R  Curtm,  Yukon  Voyage  (1938) 

Yukon,  Fort,  see  FORT  YUKON,  Alaska. 

Yule'  see  CHRISTMAS 

Yuma  (yoo'mu)  1  Citv  (pop  5,325),  co  seat  of 
Yuma  co  ,  SW  Ariz  ,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Colo- 
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rado  near  the  confluence  of  the  Gila;  laid  out  1854, 
inc.  1871.  Early  missions  were  built  in  the  region 
by  Fathers  Eusebio  Kino  and  F  T  H.  Garces,  but 
there  was  no  white  settlement  until  after  Fort 
Yuma  was  built  (1850)  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  to  protect  overlanders  to  California  The 
town,  with  its  legendary  heat,  was  a  river  port  and 
center  for  a  gold-mining  boom  after  1868  It  is 
today  the  center  of  the  Yuma  project,  whi<  h,  under 
the  Federal  reclamation  service,  has  by  the  Laguna 
Dam  (completed  1909)  and  the  ALIJ-AMEKICAN 
CANAL  system  turned  more  than  100,000  acres  of 
hot  desert  land  to  the  growing  of  fruits,  grams, 
truck,  and  alfalfa  2  Town  (pop  1,606),  NE  Colo  , 
ENE  of  Denver,  in  a  gram,  dairy,  and  stock  area, 
me  1887 

Yuma  Indians,  North  American  Indian  tribe  of 
Yuman  linguistic  stock  They  formerly  lived  m 
SW  Arizona  They  were  probably  in  part  de- 
scended from  the  prehistoric  peoples  whose  build- 
ings in  Arizona  have  been  of  much  interest  to 
archaeologists  The  Yuma  suffered  much  in  war- 
fare with  the  Mancopa,  the  Pima,  and  other  tribes 
In  1853  the  Yuma  numbered  some  3,000  In  1883 
a  reservation  was  created  for  them,  but  the  next 
year  they  were  removed  to  the  California  side  of 
the  Colorado  river  In  1886  the  Yuma  formally 
surrendered  their  lands  to  the  United  States  To- 
day they  live  on  a  reservation  in  California,  where 
they  number  some  1,000  See  A  L  Kroeber, 
Yuman  Tribes  of  the  Lmeer  Colorado  (1920) ,  Leslie 
Spier,  Yuman  Tribes  of  the  Qila  River  (1933) 

Yuman  (voo'mun),  linguistic  stock  of  North  Amer- 
ican Indians  (see  LANOUAGE,  table)  Tribes  who 
speak  (or  spoke)  Yuman  include  the  Yuma,  Mo- 
have,  Mancopa,  Yavapai,  and  Cocopa  See  HOKAN 

Yunca  (\  Song'ku)  or  Yunga  (yooug'gu),  name  loose- 
1\  applied  by  the  Inca  and  bv  Spanish  ( olomal 
historians  to  Indian  cultures  of  the  Peruvian  coast, 
notably  CHIMI'  and  NAZCA,  before  the  Ima  con- 
quest in  the  15th  cent 

yungas  (vcSong'gus),  region  of  lowland  vallcvs  m  the 
eastern  piedmont  of  the  Andes,  extending  from  the 
Peru-Bolivia  bordei  SK  into  c entral  Bolivia  They 
receive  excessive  rainfall,  are  generally  under  3,000 
ft  in  altitude,  and  are  warm  and  humid  Though 
isolated  and  ver>  diffu  ult  of  access,  the  yungas  \  ot 
assumed  economic  importance  in  the  earlv  20th 
cent  as  a  maior  source  of  rubber  and  quinine  before 
development  of  Far  Eastern  areas  At  present, 
some  c  oca,  ( offee,  and  sugar  are  raised 

Yunnan  or  YUn-nan  (both  y  tin 'nun',  yoon'nan'), 
province  (Ib2,342  sq  mi,  pop  9,157,068),  SW 
China,  bordering  Burma  and  Indo-Chma  The 
c  apital  is  Kunming  The  surface  is  mainly  a  high 
plateau  very  much  dissec  ted  bv  unnavigable  rivers, 
which  flow  through  deep  gorges,  the  rivers  include 
the  Kinsha  (upper  Yangtze),  the  Lantsan  (Me- 
kong), and  the  Salween  Temperate  climate  and 
auate  rainfall  during  the  growing  season  assure 
harvests  on  what  little  land  i»  suffu  lently 
for  cultivation,  wheat,  nee,  tea,  tobauo,  and 
fruits  are  grown  On  the  feteon  slopes  livestock  is 
raised  and  timber  is  cut  The  main  potential 
economic  resoun  e  of  Ylmnan  is  its  mineral  wealth, 
it  has,  besides  the  chief  copper-mining  area  of 
China,  large  deposits  of  coal,  zinc,  tin,  and  anti- 


mony. Inadequate  transportation,  howerer,  keeps 
the  province  poor.  The  one  important  railroad 
runs  from  Kunming  to  Haiphong,  Indo-China,and 
good  motor  roads  are  few.  Many  isolated  localities 
make  Yunnan  an  "ethnological  garden  "  About 
half  the  people  are  Chinese;  the  rest  are  Tibetans 
and  aborigines,  mostly  Lolos,  Miaos,  and  Lissu. 

Yiinnanfu,  China  see  KUNMING 

Yurok  Indians  (yot>'r6k),  North  American  Indian 
tribe  who  in  the  rmd-l9th  cent  occupied  NW  Cali- 
fornia, particularly  the  region  around  Klamath 
river  They  were  of  the  California  cultural  area 
but  had  some  Pacific  Northwest  coast  culture 
traits;  they  subsisted  on  salmon  and  acorns  and 
had  deerskin  and  woodpecker  dances  Their  prop- 
erty laws  were  strong  Bv  1855  a  reservation  was 
set  aside  for  them  They  then  numbered  some 
2,500  Today,  living  on  a  reservation  in  California, 
they  number  960  The  Yurok  and  their  southern 
neighbors,  the  Wiyot,  speak  languages  of  the  Rit- 
wan  linguistic  stock  (see  ALOONQTHAN)  See  Thom- 
as Waterman,  Yurok  Geography  (1920) 

Yuste,  San  Jer&mmo  de  (san  haro'n8m6  dayfio'sta), 
former  monastery,  c  20  mi,  E  of  Plasencia,  Cft- 
ceres  prov  ,  W  Spam,  in  Estremadura  Emperor 
Charles  V  retired  here  after  his  abdication  (1556) 
and  here  died  two  years  later 

Yusuf  ibn  Tashufln  (yoo'so&f  I'bun  tash<!of6n'),  d 
1106,  Berber  leader  of  the  ALMOHAVIDES  in  their 
invasion  of  Spain  He  became  Almoravido  ruler  of 
the  Berbers  in  Africa,  continued  the  conquest  of 
Morocco,  took  Algeria,  and  founded  (1082)  Mar- 
rakesh,  which  became  his  capital  When  the  pett> 
Moorish  kings  of  Spam  appealed  to  him  for  help 
against  the  Christians,  he  entered  S  Spam  with  the 
help  of  local  kings  decisively  defeated  (1086)  AL- 
FONSO VI  of  Leon  and  Castile  Then  he  went  back 
to  Morocco,  but  returned  in  1090  Turning  con- 
queror as  Tank  had  done  in  711,  ho  annexed  the 
Moorish  territories  of  Spain,  except  Saragossa,  to 
his  own  empire  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ah 

Yuzovka,  Ukraine  see  STAIJNO 

Yverdon  (evordS'),  Ger  Iferten  (6'frtrtun),  town 
(pop  10,865)  Vaud  canton,  Switzerland,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel  Its  medieval 
castle  housed  Pestalozzi's  school  in  1806  Type- 
writers are  manuf ac  tured 

Yves  (ev)  or  Ives,  Saint  (Ivz),  1253-1303,  Breton 
lawvei  and  priest,  called  also  St  Ivo  Heiory  Ho 
was  advoc  ate  of  the  bishop  of  Rennes  and  then  of 
Trcguior  In  1284  he  was  ordained  As  a  parish 
priest  ho  was  zealous  in  protecting  the  poor  and 
orphans  and  was  noted  for  justice  and  kindliness 
He  is  the  pastor  saint  of  lawyers.  A  medieval 
Latin  verse  about  him  is  famous 

Sanctus  Ivo  erat  Bnto, 
advoc  atus  et  non  latro, 
admtrandue  populo. 

[St  Ives  was  a  Breton,  a  lawyer,  and  not  a  thief, 
a  rare  wonder  in  the  ey  PS  of  the  people  ] 

Yvetot  (evtcV),  town  (pop  5,789),  Seme-Inferioure 
dept ,  N  France,  in  Normandy,  NW  of  Rouen 
The  lords  of  Yvetot  held  their  petty  seigniory  in 
alod  and  wore  the  title  king  from  the  14th  to  the 
10th  cent  Beranger's  song,  Le  Roi  d'  Yvetot,  trans- 
lated bv  Thackeray,  made  the  town  known  around 
the  world. 


Z,  26th  and  last  letter  of  the  AI  pitABk-r,  representing 
the  voiced  c  orrespondent  of  voiceless  H  It»  original 
is  the  Greek  zeta  (za'-,  zf>'-),  which  the  Romans 
borrowed  and  added  to  their  alphabet 

Zaansim  (za'una'fm),  same  an  ZAANANNIM 

Zaanan  (z&'u~)  [Heb  ,«=ru  h  in  herds],  town,  perhaps 
the  same  as  ZENAN  Mu  ah  1  11 

Zaanannim  (za"unan'~),  unidentified  landmark 
Joshua  19  33  Zaanaim  Judges  4  11 

Zaandam  (zan'dam'),  municipality  (pop  41,429), 
North  Holland  prov  ,  Netherlands,  6  mi  NNW  of 
Amsterdam  It  is  a  lumber  center,  famous  for  its 
many  windmills  Peter  I  (Peter  the  Groat)  of  Rus- 
sia staved  here  in  1697  to  learn  shipbuilding,  which 
at  the  time  was  a  flourishing  industry  of  Zaandam 

Zaavan  (za'u-),  grandson  of  Seir  the  Honte  Gen 
36  27  Zavan  1  Chrou  1  42 

Zab  (zab,  zab),  name  applied  to  the  Great  Zab  and 
the  Little  Zab,  the  pnncipal  tributaries  of  the 
Tigris 

Zabad  (za'-)  [Heb  ,  -gift]  1,  9  Two  of  David's  chief 
men  1  Chroti  2  36,  11  41  They  are  perhaps  the 
same,  ZABUO  may  be  also  3  Ephrainute  1  Chron 
7  21  4  See  JOZACHAR  5,  6,  7  Israelites  who  had 
married  foreign  wives  Ezra  10  27,33,43 

Zabbai  (za'bl,  zuba'I)  1  Israelite  with  a  foreign 
wife  Ezra  10  28  2  Father  of  BABLCH  3 

Zabbttd  (za'bud)  [Heb  , -given],  one  who  returned 
with  Ezra  from  the  Captivity  Ezra  8,14. 

Zabdi  (-dl)  [Heb  ,-my  servant].  1  David's  vin- 
tager 1  Chron  27.27  2  Grandfather  of  Achan. 
Joshua  7  1,17,18  Zimri.  1  Chron  2  6.  3  Benja- 
mite  1  Chron  8  19  4  Levite.  Neh.  11.17.  Ap- 
parently the  same  as  ZIOHBI  I/ 


Zabdiel  (z&b'decl)  [Heb  ,«mv  gift  is  God]  1  Father 
of  JASHOUEAM  2  Official  under  Nehemiah  Neh 
11  14 

Zabrze,  Upper  Silesia   see  HINDENBUUG 

Zabud  (za'-)  [Heb, -gift],  pne»t  under  Solomon, 
perhaps  the  same  as  ZABAD  1  or  2  1  Kings  4  5 

Zabulon  (zl'bQlun),  same  as  ZEBUI.TTN 

Zacatecas  (sakata'kas),  state  (2H.125  sq  mi  ,  1946 
estimated  pop  685,995),  N  central  Mexico  Lving 
on  the  c  entral  plateau,  Zac  atecas  is  a  state  of  semi- 
arid  plains  and  mountains  The  Sierra  Madre 
Ot  c  ulental  dominates  the  weatern  half,  and  a  trans- 
verse spur  (often  over  10,000  ft  high)  of  the  same 
range,  crossing  the  state  from  west  to  east,  divides 
it  Rainfall  is  light,  and  vegetation  scanty  The 
absence  of  large  rivers  (except  the  Juchipila)  to 
support  irrigation  makes  the  state  relatively  un- 
important agriculturally  ,  but  there  are  some  crops 
— subsistence  foods,  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  maguey, 
and  gua>  ule  (for  rubber)  Extensive  grazing  lands 
make  c  attle  raising  a  major  activity ,  but  the  great- 
est industry  is  mining  With  gold,  silver,  mercury, 
copper,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  bismuth,  antimony,  and 
salt,  Zacatecas  is  second  only  to  Guanajuato  in 
mineral  wealth  produced  After  the  territory, 
which  at  first  also  included  AOXUSCAUENTBB,  had 
been  opened  (1530)  but  not  colonised,  it  became  a 
refuge  for  the  Indians  defeated  in  the  MIX-TON 
WAR  Their  depredations  on  NUBVA  GAUCIA  led 
to  an  expedition  in  1546  to  conquer  them.  The 
discovery  of  silver  shortly  afterward  caused  a 
silver  rush  that  all  but  depopulated  Nueva  Galicia 
Among  the  towns  subsequently  established  were 
FJUBBNILLO  and  the  capital,  Zacatecas  (pop. 


21,846)  The  city,  at  an  altitude  of  slightly  ovei 
8,000  ft ,  is  in  a  deep  ravine  surrounded  by  arid 
hills  It  is  well  drained,  and  the  temperate  climate 
is  healthful  Manv  old  colonial  buildings  make  it 
attractive  and  picturesque,  the  streets  generally 
are  c  obbled,  narrow,  tortuous,  steep,  and  frequently 
broken  bv  stone  steps  A  distributing  center  for 
the  mining  country,  the  citv  also  has  cigar  and 
rubber  factories,  and  fine  scrapes  are  made  there 
Bee  auae  of  its  strategic  loc  atioti,  Zacatecas  was  a 
kev  point  in  the  wars  and  revolutions  of  Mexico 
during  the  19th  cent  and  the  first  quarter  of  the 
20th  cent 

Zaccai  (la'kftl,  zuka'I)  [Heb  , -pure],  family  which 
returned  from  exile  Ezra  2  9,  Neh  7  14 

Zacchaeus  or  Zsccheus  (both  zakfi'us)  [Gr  ,-Heb 
ZAOCAIL  publican  of  Jericho  short  of  stature,  who 
climbed  a  tree  to  see  Jesus  Luke  19  1-10 

Zacchur  (zo'kur),  Simeon ite    1  Chron  420 

Zaccur  (zii'kur)  [Heb  ,- mindful],  1  Father  of  a  spy 
sent  into  Canaan  Num  13  4  1  Leader  of  temple 
singers  1  Chron  25  2,10,  Neh  12.35  3  Signer  of 
the  covenant  Neh  10  12  Additional  mention  of 
this  name  is  in  1  Chron  2427;  Neh  32;  13  13. 
These  passaged  may,  in  one  or  two  cases,  refer  to 
the  same  person 

Zachariab  (xa"kurl'0)  (Heb  ,-ZDCHABIAH]  1  Died 
c.749  B  C.,  king  of  Israel,  son  and  successor  of 
Jeroboam  II  After  ruling  six  months  he  was  mur- 
dered by  Shallum,  who  seised  the  throne.  2  Kings 
14  29,  15.8-12.  2, 3  Same  as  ZJBCBARIAH  2  and  ft, 
respectively 

Zschariss  (lakurf'us)  or  Zachsry,  Saint  (sa'kurt), 
pope  (741-52)  a  Calabrian  Greek;  successor  of  St. 


Cross  references  are  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  promutdatkm  (sett  psje  1, 


Gregory  III  and  predecessor  of  Stephen  II  (who 
died  before  consecration)  and  of  Stephen  III     An 


illustrious  pope,  he  did  much  to  strengthen  the 
y  of  the  Holy  See.  By  his  personal  prestige 


authority  o 


prophet, 
Old  Tes 


. 

he  forced  Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  to 
restore  some  towns  he  had  taken  from  the  pope 
He  sanctioned  the  assumption  by  PBPIN  THE 
SHORT  of  the  Prankish  crown,  thus  beginning  the 
cordial  relations  between  Pepm's  house  and  the 
papacy.  8t  Zacharv's  correspondence  is  extant, 
the  letters  to  St.  Boniface  confirming  the  ecclesi- 
astical settlements  in  Germany  are  notable  Feast 
March  22 

Zacharias  (zn'kurl'us)  [Gr  from  Heb   ZECHAHIAH] 
or  Zachtry  (za'kure)  jEng  from  Heb  ]    1  Priest  to 
whom  an  angel  appeared  and  foretold  the  birth  of 
his  son,  John  the  Baptist    Luke  1  5-80    Ho  and 
Elizabeth,    his   wife,    are   saints   of    the    Roman 
c  Church,  their  day  being  Nov  5   2  Martvr 
,  the  same  as  ZEPHARIAH  2    3  Book  of  the 
Testament,  often  called  ZECHAKIAH 

Zacher  (za'kur)  [Heb  ,«•  memory],  Benjamite  1 
Chron  8  31  Zechariah  1  Chron  9  37 

Zacynthus.  gee  ZANTK 

Zadar,  Yugoslavia  see  ZARA  ' 

Zadok  (za'dSk)  [Hob  ,-just]  1  Founder  of  a  prom- 
inent priestly  family  2  Sam  8  17,  1  Kings  2  26, 

1  Chron  68,52,9  11,  18  16,  Ezia  7  2,  Neh    11  11 

2  One  of  David's  men     1  Chron    12  28     3  Grand- 
father of  Jotham     2  Kings  15  33     4  Sealer  of  the 
covenant     Neh    1021     5  High  priest     1  Chron 
b  12      6,    7   Builders   of   the   wall      Neh     34,29 
8  Scribe  Neh   1313  The  last  two  may  be  the  same 

Zagan,  Lower  Silesia   see  SAOAN 

Zagazig  (zagazeg'),  citv  (pop  59,793),  N  Egypt,  in 
the  Nife  delta  It  is  a  >  ail  and  canal  junc  tion  and  a 
cotton-ginmng  center  Near  by  is  the  ancient 
ruined  citv  of  Bu  MANTIS 

Zaghlul  Pasha,  Saad  (sad'  z.iglool'  pa'shii),  c  1850- 
1927,  Egyptian  nationalist  leader,  of  peasant  stock 
He  was  arrested  in  1882  for  participating  in  an 
abortive  revolt  After  ho  became  a  member  of  the 
bar,  his  great  abilities  were  recognized  and  he  was 
made  minister  of  education  (1906)  and  minister  of 
justice  (1910)  At  the  end  of  the  First  World  War 
he  became  the  ac  knowledged  leader  of  the  struggle 
to  thiow  off  British  control  of  Egypt  He  headed 
(1918)  the  WAJD  delegation,  which  vainly  sought 
passports  to  present  its  views  in  England  Bee  ause 
of  bis  agitation  Zaghlul  was  deported  in  1919,  but 
in  1921  he  was  permitted  to  return  He  was  prime 
minister  in  1924,  but  the  opposition  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  Egyptian  court  soon  compelled 
him  to  lesign  He  presided  (1926  27)  over  the 
Egyptian  parliament  Zaghlul  founded  the  Wafcl 
party  to  help  attain  the  democratic  system  of 
government  in  which  he  firmly  believed 

Zagorsk  (zfigorsk'),  city  (pop  21,564),  central 
Emopean  RSFSR.  NNE  of  MOHC  ow  It  is  a  handi- 
<  raft  center,  produc  mg  home-made  toys  Char- 
tered in  1762,  it  was  known  as  Sergiyevski  Pobad 
(01  Sergievski  Posad)  until  the  Revolution  of  1917 
and  as  Hergivev  (or  Sergiev)  until  c  HMO  It  is  the 
site  of  the  Troitsko-Sergiy  evskiva  Lavra,  one  of  the 
most  famous  Russian  monasteries,  founded  in  1340 
The  Lavra,  now  a  museum,  c  on  tains  the  Troitski 
Cathedral  (1427),  the  Usponski  Cathedral  (16th 
cent),  with  the  tomb  of  Boris  Godunov,  and  a 
treasure  chamber  with  rich  tapestries  and  many 
objects  of  liturgical  ait 

Zagreb  (zVgrcb),  Ger  'Agrnm  (a'gnirn),  Hung  Zd- 
ardb  (zeVgrfih),  city  (pop  290,417),  capital  of 
Croatia,  NW  Yugoslavia,  on  the  Sava  It  is  a  cul- 
tural c  enter,  with  a  university  (founded  1669),  sev- 
eral professional  sc  hools  and  academies,  and  several 
fine  museums  and  art  galleries,  and  it  w  the  seat  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  an  Orthodox  arch- 
bishop, a  Protestant  bishop,  and  a  grand  rabbi 
Among  its  industries  are  manufactures  of  tobacco, 
paper,  textiles,  metal  goods,  and  chemicals  Zagreb 
was  originally  a  residential  suburb  of  the  ancient 
Roman  town  of  Andautoma  It  was  made  an 
episcopal  see  of  the  Western  Church  in  1093,  and 
it  was  merged  in  the  16th  cent  with  near-by  Gra- 
dec,  which  had  been  a  free  roval  citv  under  the 
1  1  unganan  c  ro  wn  since  1242  The  part  of  C  'roatia  m 
which  Zagreb  w  situated  escaped  Turkish  domina- 
tion A  fine  modern  citv,  Zagreb  has  its  historic 
center  m  the  old  Kaptol  district,  with  the  Catholic 
cathedral  (begun  1093)  and  the  Catholic  arc  luepis- 
copal  palace  (18th  cent  )  The  Catholic  see  of 
Zagreb  was  left  vacant  after  the  imprisonment 
(1946)  of  Archbishop  Stepmac  on  the  charge  of 
treason 

Zagros  (aa'grds),  mountain  range,  W  Iran,  extend- 
ing from  northwest  to  southeast  in  several  parallel 
ridges  It  has  an  average  elevation  of  c  9,000  ft  , 
with  some  peaks  rising  to  more  than  13,000  ft.  A 
wild,  well-wooded  region,  it  is  intersected  by  deep, 
fertile  valleys  In  ancient  geography  the  moun- 
tains formed  the  boundary  between  Assyria  and 
Media. 

Zaham  (za'ham)  [Heb.,  -loathing),  SOD  of  Reho- 
boam  and  Abihail.  2  Chron.  11.10 

Zthariw,  Mildred  Babe  Didrikson:  see  DIDKIKSON, 
MILDRED  BABE, 

Zaharoff,  8k  Basil  (Bw.leios  Zachanas)  (za'hurof), 
1860-1936,  international  financier  and  munitions 


shai 


2193 

manufacturer  Zaharoff,  often  called  the  Mystery 
Man  of  Europe  because  of  the  secrecy  surrounding 
his  personal  and  business  affairs,  was  born  of 
Greek  parents  in  Anatolia,  Turkey  He  was  edu- 
cated in  England  and,  after  becoming  the  repre- 
sentative of  munitions  manufacturers,  plaved  an 
important,  though  unofficial,  role  in  world  affairs 
He  is  generally  considered  the  greatest  armament 
salesman  the  world  has  known  His  name  is  best 
known,  however,  m  connee  tion  with  the  British 
munitions  manufacturers,  Vickers-Armstrong  For 
his  services  to  the  Allies  in  the  First  World  War 
Zaharoff  was  knighted  bv  George  V  and  doeoratoel 
f  the  French  government  lie  was,  however, 
..  iarply  criticised  and  accused  of  fomenting  war- 
fare and  exerting  a  baneful  influence  on  politics  by 
Bee  ret  intrigue  through  his  assoc  lation  with  Euro- 
pean statesmen,  notably  Lloyd  George  See  biog- 
raphies by  Richard  Lewmsohn  (1929),  Guiles  Dav- 
enport (1934),  and  Robert  Neumann  (1944) 

Zahnngen  (tsn'r  Tngun),  noble  German  family  Tak- 
ing its  name  from  a  now  ruined  cawtle  near  Freiburg 
in  Breisgau,  Baden,  it  can  be  traced  to  the  10th 
cent  The  family  held  extensive  fiefs  in  Baden  and 
W  Switzerland  until  1218,  when  the  main  lino  died 
out  with  Duke  Berthold  V,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful nobles  of  his  time  Berthold  founded  many 
towns,  notably  Bern,  which  on  his  death  became  a 
free  imperial  c  ity  Berthold  s  domains  passed 
largely  to  the  related  KYBLRO  and  HAPHBURG  fam- 
ilies A  younger  branch  continued  in  N  Baden  It 
split  (Ibth  cent)  into  the  branches  of  Baden- 
Baden  and  Baden-Durlac  h,  reunited  in  1771 
Charles  Frederick  of  Baden  was  raised  to  grand 
ducal  rank  in  1806  and  acquired  all  Badon  such  as 
it  existed  before  1945  Grand  Duke  Frederick  II 
abdicated  in  1918 

zaibatsu  (zl'batsoo)  [Jap  ,=» money  clique],  great 
family  trusts  of  modern  Japan  The  leading  zai- 
batsu are  Mitsui,  Mitsubishi,  Sumitomo,  and  Ya- 
suda  They  gained  a  position  in  Japanese  ec  onomy 
with  no  exact  parallel  elsewhere1  After  the  Meiji 
restoration  thev  assisted  the  new  government  fi- 
nancially and  in  return  received  a  privileged  posi- 
tion in  the  ec  onomic  development  of  Japan  Later 
they  helped  in  financing  strategic  semi-official 
enterprises  in  Japan  and  abroad  In  1937  four 
zaibatsu  concerts  controlled  directly  one  third  of 
all  bank  deposits,  one  third  of  all  foreign  trade, 
half  of  Japan's  shipbuilding  and  maritime  shipping, 
and  most  of  the  mining,  metallurgy,  heavy  engi- 
neering, chemical,  paper,  brewing,  sugar,  canning, 
and  otner  industries  Thev  maintained  close  rela- 
tions with  the  major  political  parties  After  Ja- 
pan's surrender  in  1945  the  breakup  of  the  zaibatsu 
was  announe  ed  as  a  major  aim  of  the  Allied  occupa- 
tion, and  steps  in  this  direction  were  inaugurated 

Zalmis,  Alexander  (zji'Pmcs),  1S55-1936,  Greek 
statesman  The  son  of  Thrasyboulos  Zalmis,  twu  e 
premier  of  Greece,  he  entered  polities  as  a  young 
man  and  joined  (1890),  the  cabinet  of  his  uncle, 
Delvarmis,  as  minister  of  justic  e  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  disastrous  war  with  Turkey ,  he  became  pre- 
mier for  the  first  time  (1897-99)  Ho  was  again 
premier  in  1901  -2,  was  high  commissioner  in  Crete 
(1906-H),  and  was  throe  times  premier  during  the 
First  World  War  between  1915  and  1917  He  pur- 
sued a  polu\  of  "ivrmod  neutrality"  in  the  war,  did 
not  interfere  with  the  Allied  landing  at  Salome  a, 
and  made  way  for  V  ENi/ti  os  on  the  abdu  at  ion  of 
King  Constantme,  when  tho  neutrality  policy  had 
become  untenable  Zalmis  headed  (1926-28)  a  coa- 
lition cabinet  and  in  1929  yvas  ele<  ted  president  of 
Greece,  succeeding  Paul  Kondounotis,  he  was  re- 
elec  ted  in  1935  His  presidenc  v  w  as  marked  bv  tho 
struggle  between  the  republicans  and  the  royalists, 
whose  respective  leaders,  Vemzelos  and  Panavoti 
THAID\RI»,  alternated  as  premiers  In  1935  Gen- 
eral Kondybs,  who  had  put  down  the  Vomzebst  up- 
rising, ousted  Tsaldaris  and  held  a  plebiscite  whu  h 
resulted  in  the  recall  of  King  George  II  Zalmis 
died  m  exilo  at  Vienna  Zalmis  was  famous  for  his 
cautious  and  sometimes  inscrutable  wa^8,  and  he 
accepted  changes  with  philosophical  indifference 

Zaindeh  Rud    see  ZAMNPA  HUD 

Zair  (zft'Ir)  [Heb  , -small],  place,  associated  with 
Joram's  campaign  against  Edom  2  Kings  8  21 

Zaisan,  Lake  (zls.in'),  fresh-water  lake,  area  720  sq 
mi  ,  E  Kazakh  SSR,  m  the  Altai  Mts  It  is  trav- 
ersed b>  the  Irtysh  river 

Zakopane  (zakopVne),  health  resort  and  winter 
sports  tenter  (pop  13,752),  8  Poland,  at  the  foot 
of  the  TATBA  mts  It  was  the  site  (1929,  1939)  of 
the  world  skiing  e  hampionship  competition 

Zalaph  (ea'laf),  father  of  a  worker  on  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  Noh  3  30 

Zaleucui  (zulu'kus),  fl  c  650  B  C  ,  Greek  lawgiver 
of  Epizephyriun  Locris,  in  Italy  According  to  tra- 
dition, his  was  the  earliest  codification  of  Greek 
law  References  to  Zaleucus'  code,  which  was 
widely  adopted  in  Italy,  indicate  that  it  embodied 
,the  lex  lalionis  and  other  severe  features  exemplified 
in  the  later  Greek  code  of  DRACO 

Zalmon  [Heb, -shady]  1  See  luu  2  Hill  near 
Shechem  Judges  9  48  This  is  probably  the  place 
referred  to  in  Ps  68  14  as  Salmon 

Zalmonah  (-mo'mi),  encampment  place  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  wilderness.  Num  33  41. 


ZANE 

Zalmunna  (-mftn'u)  (Heb  ,-Khadow],  Mtdiamte 
king,  conquered  b\  Gideon  Judges  8  1-21 

Zama  (zft'mu),  ancient  town  near  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  in  present  Algeria  Tradition  says  that 
SCIPIO  AFRICANUS  MAJOK  defeated  HANNIBAL  here 
in  the  dec  isive  and  final  battle  of  the  second  of  the 
PUNIC  WARS  There  is  good  reason  for  believing 
the  ac  tual  battle  was  fought  at  some  near-by  place, 
and  there  was  more  than  one  town  named  Zama 

Zambezi  (zambA'ze),  river,  c  1,600  mi  long,  rising  in 
Northern  Rhodesia  It  flows  south  through 
swampy  land  and  then,  turning  east,  it  forms  part 
of  the  boundary  of  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Bechu- 
analand  and  the  entire  boundary  of  Northern 
Rhodesia  and  Southern  Rhodesia  It  continues 
east  and  southeast  through  Mozambique  to  empty 
into  the  Mozambique  Channel  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
The  Zambezi  is  navigable  for  some  distance  up  one 
of  its  mouths,  but  the  mam  course  of  the  river  is 
broken  bv  many  rapids  and  by  the  great  VICTORIA 
FAU-S  and  is  useless  for  c  ommerce  The  largest  of 
the  many  tributaries  is  the  Shire* 

Zamboanga  (snm"b6ang'ga),  city  (pop  131,455), 
on  SW  Mindanao,  capital  of  Zamboanga  prov  , 
Philippine  Islands,  on  Basilan  Strait  The  citv 
includes  near-b\  Ba-silan  island  A  commercial 
center  and  port,  Zamboanga  ships  copra  and  c  offee 
It  is  at  the  foot  of  high  mountains  and  18  known  for 
its  delightful  climate  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Moros  who  are  Moslems  There  is  a  17th-century 
Spanish  fort,  rebuilt  in  1719  During  the  Second 
World  War  the  citv  was  a  Japanese  military  center 
whu  h  was  taken  bv  the  Amene  ans  in  Marc  h,  1945 

Zamojski  or  Zamoyski,  Jan  (both  van'  zamoi'ake), 
1541  Ib05,  Polish  statesman,  general,  and  author 
A  c  hampion  of  the  rights  of  the  lesser  nobility,  he 
opposed  the  ( one  entration  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  king,  after  the  extinction  (1572)  of  the  Jagiello 
dynasty  he  u&ed  his  influence  to  restrict  the  royal 
power  with  the  constitutional  limitations  that 
transformed  POLAND  into  a  royal  republic  A 
humanist  and  an  admirer  of  am  lent  Rome,  he  wan 
the  author  of  De  senatu  Romano  (1563),  and  he 
sought  to  apply  constitutional  pruic  iples  of  repub- 
lic an  Homo  to  the  Poland  of  his  tune  As  a  result 
of  his  reforms,  Poland  did  not  share  in  the  trend 
toward  centralization  and  absolutism  that  char- 
acterized the  other  states  of  Europe  and  Russia,  to 
which  it  eventualh  fell  a  vie  tun  Zamojski  sec  ured 
the  olec  tion  (1573)  of  Henrv  of  \  alois  (later  Henrv 
III  of  franco)  as  king  of  Poland,  in  1575  he  sup- 
ported the  c  andidac  \  of  STFPHFN  BATHORY,  whose 
c  ham  ell  or  be  became  in  1570,  in  1 587  he  sue  c  eeded 
in  putting  Sigisimmd  III  on  the  throne  Appointed 
commander  in  chief  m  1580,  he  rendered  important 
military  service  against  Russia,  Sweden,  the  Cri- 
mean Tatars,  and  the  hospodar  of  Moldavia  Dur- 
ing his  last  years  his  relations  with  Sigismund  III 
were  strained  ben  ause  of  his  opposition  to  the  king's 
pro-Hapsburg  pobc  y 

Zamora,  Niceto  Alcal&  see  ALP  u  v  Z  \MORA,  NICETO 

Zamora  (tharno'ra)  city  (pop  29,063),  capital  of  Za- 
mora prov  ,  NW  Spam,  in  Leon,  on  the  Duero  It 
is  an  agric  ultural  market  <  enter  Bee  ause  of  its 
strategic  position  it  wa«  disputed  during  the  Middle 
Ages  first  between  the  Christians  and  Moors,  then 
l>etween  Leon  and  Castile  Parts  of  the  medieval 
fortific  ations  and  walls  are  still  preserved  There 
is  a  fine  12th-century  Romanesque  cathedral 

Zamosc,  Pol  Zamo&f  (zi'm6«*he,h),  town  (pop 
20,889),  SE  Poland,  4S  mi  SE  of  Lubhn  Founded 
(1579)  by  Jan  Zamojski  who  also  established  a 
university  here,  Zamosc  was  reconstructed  in  1937 
in  ac  c  ordame  with  the  original  plans  It  passed  to 
Austria  in  1772  and  to  the  Russian  Empire  in  1815 
and  reverted  to  Poland  in  1921  Chiefly  a  trade 
center,  Zamosc  also  has  metal,  leather,  electrical, 
and  woodworking  industries 

Zampien,  Domemco    *ee  DOMEMCHINO 

Zamzummims  (-zurn'-).  Ammonite  name  for  the 
RKPHAIMS  Dent  220 

Zanardelli,  Giuseppe  (joozPp'pa  dz  mardeTle),  1826- 
1903,  Italian  politic  mn  As  minister  of  justice 
(1881-83,  1887-91)  he  prepared  a  new  penal  code 
which  was  approved  in  1890  and  remained  m  force 
until  1931  As  prune  minister  (1901-3)  he  tried  to 
introduce  social  reforms  and  to  protect  the  labor 
movement 

Zancle    see  MEHSINA,  Sicily 

Zane,  Ebenezer,  1747-1812,  Amenc  an  pioneer  and 
land  speculator,  b  near  what  is  now  Moorefiold, 
Hardv  co  ,  W  Vn  (then  Virginia)  With  his  broth- 
ers Silas  and  Jonathan,  he  went  west  m  1769  and 
established  the  settlement  at  Wheeling,  of  which 
he  bei  ame  the  loader  The  Zanes  distinguished 
themselves  in  warfare  with  the  Indians  in  the 
Arneric  an  Revolution,  defending  Fort  Henry  in  the 
Wheeling  region  from  attacks  in  1777  and  1782 
It  was  m  one  of  these  attac  ks  that  a  sister,  Eliza- 
beth Zane,  is  supposed  to  have  distinguished  her- 
self by  heroism  under  fire  In  1796  Ebenezer  ob- 
tained from  Congress  permission  to  blase  a  trail 
through  Ohio  to  Kentucky  With  Jonathan  Zane 
and  John  Mclntire  (Ebenezer's  son-in-law),  he 
opened  the  noted  Zane's  Trace  from  Wheeling  to 
Mayaville,  Ky  Zane  started  settlement  along  the 
trace  In  1799  Mclntire  and  Jonathan  Zane 
began  the  settlement  of  Zauewville,  Ohio. 
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ZANELLA 

Zanella,  GUcomo  (ja'k6m8  daftn^llk),  1820-88. 
Italian  poet  and  critic  He  was  an  ecclesiastic  and 
a  patriot  and  wrote  Home  excellent  verse,  which  in- 
cludes "La  veglia"  [the  vigil],  a  reflective*poem 
upon  religion  and  science;  odes  to  Dante  and  upon 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  a  number  of  sonnets  He  also 
translated  various  English  and  American  poets 
His  verse  is  polished,  reflective,  tinged  with  melan- 
choly, and  informed  with  a  deep  faith  His  Com- 
plete poems  were  published  m  1928  Various  prose 
works  mi  hide  a  history  of  Italian  Literature  (1880). 
Zanella  was  for  a  time  the  tutor  of  Fogazzaro 

Zanesville,  city  (pop  37,500),  co  seat  of  Muskin- 
gum  co  ,  E  central  Ohio,  E  of  Columbus  and  on  the 
Muskmgum  at  its  junction  with  the  Li<  king, 
platted  1799  on  a  site  staked  out  by  Ebenozer  Zane 
in  1797  The  area  has  deposits  of  clay,  coal,  oil, 
gas,  sand,  and  limestone  Zanosville  is  a  trade  and 
industrial  center  and  is  noted  for  its  pottery  A  two- 
year  interval  as  state  capital  (1810-12,  Chilhcothe 
was  capital  1803-10  and  1812-16)  and  location  on 
the  waterways  and  the  National  Road  spurred 
Zanesville's  growth  The  rivers  are  spanned  here 
by  a  Y  bridge,  with  three  approaches,  replacing 
similar  wooden  stiuctures.  The  city  has  an  art 
institute 

Zangwill,  Israel,  1864-1926,  English  authoi,  b  Lon- 
don He  became  a  journalist  and  founded  Ariel,  a 
humorous  papei  Zangwill  wrote  Children  of  the 
Ghetto  (1892),  later  diaraatued  and  performed  in 
England  and  America,  and  Dreamrri  of  the  Ghetto 
(1898),  a  series  of  biographical  studies  Other  well- 
known  works  are  Merely  Mary  Ann  (1893)  and  The 
Melting  Pot  (1914),  both  dramatized  A  prominent 
terntoriahst  leader  (see  ZIONISM),  he  wiote  The 
Principle  of  Nationalities  (1917)  and  Chosen  Peoples 
(1918)  Uneven  in  value.  Zangwill's  novels  attempt 
to  portray  Jewish  life  with  reality 

Zankoff  or  Zankov,  Alexander   see  TBANKOV. 

Zankoff  or  Zankov,  Dragan*  see  Ts  \NKOV 

Zanoah  (zuno'u)  1  Town,  SW  Palestine  Joshua 
1534,  Neh  3  13,  11  30  It  has  been  located  c  15 
mi  W  of  Bethlehem  2  Town  near  Hebron 
Joshua  15  56  In  1  Chron  4  18  Jekutluel  is  called 
the  father  (or  founder)  of  Zanoah 

Zante  (zan't?),  Gi  Zakynthos  (zukln'thus),  Latin 
Zacynthua,  island  (157  sq  mi  ,  pop  41,165),  off  S 
Greece,  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  one  of  the  IONIAN  IS- 
LANDS It  produces  <  urrants,  wine,  olive  oil,  citrus 
Iruit,  and  wheat  Sheep  and  goat  raising  and  fish- 
ing are  important  oc<  upations  The  town  of  Zante 
(pop  1 1,51 3)  lies  on  the  east  shore  and  is  a  port  and 
a  trade  center  It  was  traditionally  founded  by 
Zarynthus,  son  of  the  \rcadmn  i  hief  Dardunus 
The  At  haeans  wore  earlv  c  olonists  of  the  island 

Zanzibar  (zan'zibar,  Zanzibar'),  British  protec  torate 
(1,020  sq  mi  ,  pop  263,000)  off  the  <oast  of 
Tanganyika,  E  Africa  It  comprises  two  islands, 
which  are  of  coral  origin ,  Zanzibar  (640  sq  mi  ,  pop 
148,000)  and  PFMBA  Tho  rainfall  is  moderate,  and 
the  climate  is  hot  Tropual  fruits  are  grown  in 
abundance  and  there  are  light  industries  Zanzi- 
bar's economic  mainstay  is  its  production  of  cloves, 
it  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  world  demand  The 
history  of  Zanzibar  reflects  its  position  as  a  spring- 
board to  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  from  ancient 
times  it  has  been  closely  connected  with  India  and 
the  areas  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Ked  Sea  In 
the  early  Moslem  era  the  east  \fncan  littoral  be- 
came the  prize  of  contending  states,  and  rival 
Arab  and  Persian  sultanates  \vere  established  m  the 
islands  Portugal  gained  control  in  1503,  and  used 
Zanzibar  as  a  base  for  territorial  gains  on  the  main- 
land In  1652  Oman  (or  Muscat)  Arabs  seized 
Zanzibar  from  the  Portuguese  \fter  the  domain 
of  Oman  weakened,  the  capital  was  transferred 
(1824)  to  Zanzibar  city  Great  prosperity  attended 
the  change,  and  the  Arabs  pu&hecl  deep  into  the 
mainland  m  their  quest  for  slaves,  gold,  and  ivory 
At  this  period  the  clove  was  introduced  and  com- 
mercial  treaties  with  European  (ountrics  and  with 
the  United  States  were  concluded  Aftei  Zanzibar 
was  declared  independent  of  Oman  (1856),  a 
struggle  for  control  of  the  islands  ensued,  and  in 
1890  they  became  a  British  protectorate  Great 
Britain  satisfied  Germany's  claim  to  them  by  ceding 
Helgoland  Today  the  governing  power  is  shared 
by  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar  and  the  British  resident 
The  dty  of  Zanzibar  (pop  44,359),  capital  of  the 
protectorate,  is  on  Zanzibar  island  Its  commodioxis 
harbor  brought  it  great  prosperity  in  the  19th  cent 
Today  it  is  the  residence  of  the  sultan,  and  it  is 
noted  for  its  buildings  and  its  handicrafts  See 
W  H  Ingrains,  Zanzibar  Its  History  and  Its 
People  (1931) 

Zapata,  Enuliano  (amel>a'no  sapa'ta),  c  1879-1919, 
Mexican  revolutionist,  b  Morelos,  of  almost  pure 
Indian  blood  A  tenant  farmer,  he  occupied  a  social 
position  between  the  peon  and  the  ram  hero,  but  he 
was  a  born  leader  who  felt  keenly  the  injustices 
suffered  by  his  people  About  1908,  because  of  his 
attempt  to  recover  village  lands  taken  over  by  a 
rancher,  he  was  impressed  into  a  brief  service  in  the 
army  Late  in  1910,  as  MADFRO  rose  against  Por- 
fino  DfAZ,  Zapata  took  up  arms  with  the  cry  of 
"Land  and  Liberty  "  With  an  army  of  Indians  re- 
cruited from  plantations  and  villages,  he  began  to 
seize  the  land  by  force  Zapata  supported  Madero 
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until  he  thought  that  land  reform  had  been  aban- 
doned, then  turned  and  formulated  his  own  agrarian 
program  This  program,  outlined  in  the  Plan  of 
Ayala  (Nov  ,  1911),  called  for  the  return  of  the  land 
to  the  Indian  In  defense  of  his  plan,  Zapata  hold 
the  field  against  successive  federal  governments 
under  Madero,  Vu  tonano  HUERTA,  and  Venustia- 
no  CARHANZA  The  peasants  rallied  to  Zapata's 
support,  and  by  the  end  of  1911  he  controlled  most 
of  Morolos.  later  he  enlarged  his  power  to  cover 
Guerrero,  Oaxaca,  Puebla,  and  at  times  even  the 
Federal  District  After  the  overthrow  of  Madero. 
Zapata  in  the  South  and  Carranza,  ()BKEo6N,  and 
VILLA  in  the  North  were  the  chief  leaders  against 
Huerta  When  Carranza  seized  the  executive 
power,  Zapata  and  Villa  warrod  against  him 
Zapata's  forces  occupied  Mexico  city  three  times  in 
1914-15  (once  with  the  followers  of  Villa),  but 
finally  retired  to  Morelos,  whore  Zapata  icsisted 
until  he  was  treacherously  killed  by  an  emissary  of 
Carranza  To  his  enemies,  Zapata  was  the  apotheo- 
sis of  nihilism  and  his  movement  was  only  large- 
scale  banditry  To  the  Indians,  he  was  a  savior  and 
the  hero  of  the  revolution  Though  his  attacks  at 
times  seemed  to  be  mere  banditry,  his  objective  waa 
not  loot  he  was  single  in  purpose  His  movement, 
zapatmmo,  was  the  Mexican  agrarian  movement  in 
its  purest  and  simplest  form,  and  the  agrarian 
movement  was  one  of  the  chief  aims  and  chief  le- 
sults  of  the  revolution  And  as  zapatiamo  became 
synonymous  with  agransmo,  so  did  it  with  indianis- 
mo,  the  Indian  cultural  movement  which  is  the  basis 
of  nationalism  m  Mexico  Though  an  illiterate 
commander  of  illiterate  men,  Zapata  was  one  of  the 
most  significant  figures  in  Mexico  from  1910  to 
1919  E\en  while  he  lived  he  betanie  legendary, 
celebrated  in  innumerable  tales  and  ballads  His 
grave  is  revered  by  the  Indians  of  S  Mexuo  See 
Frank  Tannenbaum,  The  Mexican  Agrarian  Rtco- 
lution  (1929)  and  Peace  by  Revolution  (1933), 
Ernest  Gruenmg,  Mexico  and  Its  Heritage  (1928), 
H  II  Dunn,  The  Crimson  Jester  (1934),  E  N. 
Simpson,  The  Ejvio  (1937) 

Zaphnath-paaneah  (zaf'nath-pa"une'u),  Egyptian 
name  of  JOHFPH 

Zaphon  (za'fon)  [Hob  ,  -north],  unidentified  place, 
E  of  the  Jordan  Joshua  13  27 

Zapolya,  John    see  JOHN  I,  king  of  Hungary 

Zapolya,  John  Sigismund  see  JOHN  II,  king  of  Hun- 
gary 

Zapolya,  Stephen  (za'polvo),  Hung  Zdpolya  Istvdn 
(1st  'van)  or  Szapolyai  Istvdn  (so'polvoi),  d  1499, 
palatine  of  Hungary  (1492-99),  of  a  noble  Transv  1- 
vanian  family  An  able  general  of  King  Matthias 
Corvmus,  ho  repulsed  the  Turks  and  conquered 
the  archduchy  of  Austria,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  in  1485  After  Matthias's  doath 
he  supported  Uladislaus  II  His  son  became  king 
of  Hungary  as  John  I 

Zaporozhe  or  Zaporozhye  (both  ziipurd'zho'),  citv 
(1926  pop  55,744,  19*9  pop  289,188),  capital  of 
Zaporozhe  oblast,  S  Ukrtme,  on  the  Dnieper,  op- 
posite the  island  of  Khortitsa  It  is  a  major  indus- 
trial center,  the  site  of  the  DNM>ROC.FS  dam  and 
power  station,  an  important  rail  junction,  and  a 
river  port  Theie  are  steel  nulls,  coking  plants, 
machinery  plants,  and  aluminum  and  magnesium 
works  The  citv  consists  of  old  Zaporozhe  (called 
Aleksandroysk  before  tho  Bolshevik  Revolution) 
and  of  new  industrial  Zaporozhe,  developed  in  the 
1930s  and  adjoining  the  Dneproges  installations 
and  the  port  of  Iineni  Leiiiua  It  suffered  heavily 
in  the  Second  World  War,  when  it  was  hold  (1941- 
43)  by  the  Germans  The  island  of  Khortitsa,  in 
the  Dnieper,  was  the  headquarters  (called  serh)  of 
the  Zaporozhe  Cossacks  from  the  10th  to  thn  18th 


cent  The  Zaporozhe  Cossacks  formed  a  virtually 
independent  republic,  headed  by  a  hetman,  which 
oc  (  upied  most  of  tho  S  Ukraine  except  tho  Bla<  k 
Sea  littoral,  a  possession  of  the  khans  of  Crimea 
(The  word  Zanorozhe  signifies  "boyond  the  rap- 
ids," i  e  ,  of  the  Dnieper  river  )  At  the  tinio  when 
the  Ccjssacks  established  themselves  heie  in  tho 
mid-16th  cent  ,  tho  territory  nominally  belonged  to 
tho  Polish-Lithuanian  kingdom,  but  tho  Polish 
kings  allowed  tho  Coanatks  complete  self-govern- 
ment in  exchange  for  their  defense  of  that  border 
region  (Ukraine  means  border)  against  the  Tatars 
and  the  Turks  By  the  end  of  tho  16th  c  ent  ,  how- 
ever, the  Polish  government  and  tho  Polish  land- 
owners sought  to  gain  fuller  control  over  tho  Cos- 
sacks The  progress  of  serfdom  and  the  persecution 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  after  1596  (when  tho  Um- 
ate  Kutheman  Church  was  founded)  provoked  re- 
peated rebellions  among  the  Zaporozhe  Cossacks, 
whose  organization  was  equahtarian  and  demo- 
cratic and  who  staum  hly  adhered  to  the  Orthodox 
faith  In  U>48  began  a  general  uprising  under  the 
hetman  Bohdan  CHMIELNIC-KI,  who  in  1654  per- 
suaded tho  Cossac  ks  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
tho  Russian  tsars  Tho  resulting  war  ended  in  1667 
with  the  Treaty  of  Andrusov,  by  which  the  left 
bank  of  tho  Dnieper  and  Kiev  were  ceded  to  Rus- 
sia The  Russian  government  encroached  upon  tho 
Cossacks'  privileges  as  much  as  the  Poles  had,  and 
rebellions  continued  m  what  was  left  of  the  Za- 
porozhe territory,  but  when  Hetman  MAZK.PPA 
joined  Charles  XII  of  Sweden  against  Russia  m 


the  Northern  War  he  found  little  support  and 
shared  in  Charles's  rout  at  Poltava  (1709).  Cos- 
sack independence  m  the  Ukraine  was  virtually 
ended  by  Peter  I  at  that  time  and  was  completely 
abolished  (1775)  by  Catherine  II,  who  later  settled 
the  many  Zaporozhe  Cossacks  in  the  newly  con- 
quered KUBAN  area 

Zapotec  (sa'pute'k),  Indian  people  of  Mexico,  pri- 
marily m  S  Oaxac  a  and  on  tho  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepeo  The  Zapotec  languages  comprise  their  own 
linguistic  family  Nothing  is  known  of  the  origin 
of  the  Zapotec  Unlike  most  Indian  tribes  of 
Middle  Amoric  a,  they  had  no  tradition  or  legends 
of  migration,  but  believed  themselves  to  have  been 
born  direct  from  caves,  rocks,  trees,  and  jaguars 
The  earlv  Zapotec  wore  a  sedentary,  agricultural, 
city-dwelling  people  who  worshiped  a  pantheon  of 
gods  headed  by  the  ram  god,  Cosijo,  who  was  repre- 
sented by  a  feitihtv  symbol  combining  the  earth- 
jaguar  and  skv-serpont  symbols  common  in 
Mexican  Indian  cultures  A  priestly  hierarchy 
regulated  religious  rites,  which  sometimes  included 
human  sacrifice  The  Zapotec  worshiped  their 
ancestors  and,  behoving  in  a  paradisaical  undei- 
world,  stressed  the  ctalt  of  the  dead  Their  great 
religious  center  was  MITLA  A  highly  developed 
civilization  was  flourishing  at  MONTE  ALBAN  pos- 
sibly more  than  2,000  years  ago  In  art,  arc  hi- 
tocture,  hieroglyphics,  and  calendar  tho  Zapotec 
had  a  strong  c  ultural  affinity  with  the  MAYA  of  the 
Old  Empire  and,  particularly  after  c  1300,  with  the 
ToLTfcO  Coming  from  the  north,  the  MIXTEC  re- 
placed the  Zapotec  at  Monte  Alban  and  then  at 
Mitla,  the  Zapotoc  captured  TEHUANTEPEC  from 
tho  Zoquean  and  Huavean  tribes  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tehuantepec  By  the  middle  of  tho  15th  ce^t  hot  h 
Zapatoc  and  Mixtec  were  struggling  to  keep  tho 
AZTEC  from  gaining  control  of  tho  commercial 
routes  to  Chiapas  and  Guatemala  Under  their 
greatest  king,  Cosijooza,  the  Zapotoo  withstood  a 
long  siege  on  the  icx  ky  mountain  of  Giengola,  over- 
looking Tehuantepec ,  and  successfully  maintained 
political  autonomy  by  an  alliance  with  the  Aztec 
until  the  arnval  of  the  Spanish  The  Zapotec  s  to- 
dav  are  mainly  of  two  groups,  those  of  the  southern 
valleys  in  tho  mountains  of  Oaxaca  and  those  of 
the  southern  half  of  tho  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 
Tho  social  fabric  of  Zapotec  life — customs,  dress, 
songs,  and  literature — though  predominantly  Span- 
ish, shows  a  strong  nationalistic  pride  in  tho  Zapo- 
tec heritage,  particularly  in  JUCHITAN 

Zapotlan  el  Grande,  Mexico   see  GUZMAN 

Zara  or  Zarah  (both    za'ru),  same  as  ZERAH  1 

Zara  (za'ru),  Serbo-Croatian  Zadar  (za'dar),  city 
(pop  14,847),  Croatia,  NW  Yugoslavia,  in  Dalma- 
tia  and  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  It  is  a  port  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  arc  hiepisc  opal  see  A  Roman  col- 
ony from  the  tune  of  Augustus,  it  was  settled  by 
tho  South  Slavs  in  tho  7th  c  ent  and  was  c  onqueied 
by  Venic  e  in  1000  Zara  having  been  sei/od  by  tho 
Hungarians,  the  doge  Enuco  Dandolo  of  Venue 
persuaded  tho  leaders  of  the  Fourth  Ciusade  (see 
CRUSADES)  to  reconquer  the  <  ity  for  Venice  Tho 
Crusaders  took  Zara  in  Nov  ,  1202,  after  a  five-clay 
siego  and  &a<  ked  the  city,  an  act  for  which  thov 
wero  c  cmdemned  b>  Pope  Inno<  ent  III  Hungary 
continued  to  dispute  Zara  with  Venue,  which  ob- 
tained permanent  possession  of  tho  c  ity  only  in 
1409  The  Treaty  of  Campo  I'oimm  (1797)  gave 
Zara  to  the  Hapsburg  monarchy,  and  fioni  1815  to 
1918  Zara  was  tho  capital  of  tho  \ustnan  c  town- 
land  of  Dalnmtui  Zara  passed  to  Italy  by  the 
Treaty  of  Sam  t-(  Jennain  (1919) ,  wasoc  c  upiod  (1945) 
by  Yugoslav  fore  es  at  the  end  of  the  Sec  ond  World 
War,  and  was  formally  ceded  to  Yugoslavia  by  tho 
Italian  peace  treaty  of  1947  Tho  city  has  several 
medieval  chuic  hes 

Zaragoza,  Spam   see  SARAC.OSBA 

Zarathushtra  or  Zarathustra   sec  ZOHOASTKR. 

Zareah  (zarcs/u),  variant  of  ZORAH 

Zared  (za'r£d)    see  ZERED 

Zarephath  (z&'rPfath)  or  Sarepta  (suroVtu),  ancient 
town,  SW  Syria,  on  tho  c  oast  about  one  third  of  tho 
distanc  e  from  Sidon  to  Ty  re  It  was  never  im- 
portant Elijah  stayed  at  Zarephath  in  the 
drought  1  Kings  17  8-24,  Luke  4  26 

Zaretan  (zfi/re'tan),  Zartanan  (-ta'-),  or  Zarthan 
(zar'than)  [all  Hob  ,«=cool],  unlocatod  place  in  tho 
valley  of  tho  Jordan,  associated  with  the  ciossing 
of  the  Jews  and  with  Jeroboam  Variants,  all 
probably  referring  to  tho  same  place,  are  Zoroda, 
Zeredathah,  and  Zororath  Joshua  4  16,  Judges 
7  22,  1  Kings  4  12,  7  46,  11  26;  2  Chron  4  17 

Zareth-shahar  (za'rpt h-shil 'har)  [Heb  ,  =  brightness 
of  the  dawn],  unlocatod  place  E  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Joshua  13  19 

Zarhite,  patronymic  of  the  family  of  ZEKAH  1. 

Zana  (zu'reu),  town  (pop  21,953),  N  central  Ni- 
geria, founded  16th  cent  It  is  a  rail  jum  tion  serv- 
ing the  Bauc  hi  tin  mines 

Zatec,  Czech  Zafec  (zha'tcHs),  Ger.  Saaz  (ziits),  an- 
cient town  (pop  12,620),  NW  Bohemia,  Czecho- 
slovakia It  is  the  center  of  the  chief  hop-growing 
region  Saaz  hops  are  reputedly  the  best  m  the 
world. 

Zatthu  (za'thu)  or  Zattu  (aa'tQ),  family  returned 
from  exile  Ezra  28,  10  27,  Neh.  7.13,  10.14. 

Zavan  (asfi/-),  variant  of  ZAAVAN. 


Cross  references  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  pife  1. 


Ztwierde  (aftvyer'nhe'),  city  (pop  21,225),  Silesia 
prov.,  SW  Poland,  on  the  Warta  river  and  24  mi 
NE  of  Katowice  It  manufactures  chemicals, 
metal  products,  and  cotton  textiles  Zawiereie 
passed  to  Prussia  in  1795  and  to  the  Russian  Em- 
pire m  1815  It  reverted  to  Poland  in  1921 

Zayas,  Alfredo  (alfra'dhO  sa'yus),  1801-1934,  presi- 
dent of  Cuba  (1921-25)  He  was  ono  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  party  from  the  founding  of  the 
republic  and  was  vice  president  (1909-13)  under 
Jose  Miguel  G6mez.  He  was  defeated  for  the 
presidency  in  1912  and  1916  by  Mario  G  MENO- 
OAL.  He  and  Gcirnez  quarreled  violently,  and  it  was 
with  Meno<  al's  help  that  Zayas  defeated  Gc5mez 
for  the  president  v  in  1920  The  elec  tion  was  de- 
nounced as  fraudulent,  and  the  United  States  inter- 
vened to  prevent  civil  war  In  the  chaotic  condi- 
tions following  the  collapse  of  the  sugar  market, 
Enoch  J  Crowder,  representing  the  United  States, 
restored  finum  ml  order,  but  as  noon  as  sorr.e  bal- 
ance was  attained  Zavos  indulged  in  an  admimstra- 
tion  that  was  almost  umvoi sally  c  nticized  as  weak, 
wasteful,  and  ( orrupt  When  he  failed  to  get  the 
presidential  nomination  in  1924  ho  supported 
Gerardo  MACHADO. 

Zaymda  Rud  (zlln'du  rud')  or  Zaindeh  Rud  (zln'- 
du),  nvor,  c  300  mi  long,  W  central  Iran,  flowing 
ESE  past  Isfahan  to  a  swamp  75  mi  W  of  Ye/d 

Zaza  (za'-),  Jeiahmoolite     1  Chron  2  33 

Zea,  Francisco  Antonio  (frimse'sko  anto'nyo  sa'a), 
1770-1822,  Colombian  botanist  and  revolutionist, 
b  Medellin  He  was  assoc  lated  with  MUTIS  m  bo- 
tanical studios  Zea,  like  Antonio  Nariiio,  was  ar- 
rested ([795)  for  distributing  t  opios  of  Thr  Kighta  of 
Man  and  was  for  a  timo  imprisoned  m  Spam  He 
returned  to  aid  Bolivar  in  the  liberation  of  South 
America  Alter  becoming  (1819)  vice  president  of 
Venezuela,  ho  resigned  and  accepted  the  piesulency 
of  the  Congress  of  Angostuia  (sec  CTUDYD  Boi  f- 
VAH),  and  was  later  vito  president  of  Greater 
Colombia  Appointed  special  diplomatic  agent  to 
Europe,  ho  \vas  not  highly  successful,  he  negotiated 
disadvantageous  loan-,  and  gained  recognition  of 
his  country  only  from  the  United  States  He  died 
in  Bath,  England  Zea  wiote  a  lustoiy  of  Colombia 
and  works  on  botany 

Zea   sue  KI-OH 

Zealand  (zP'lund),  Dan  Smelland  (shS'lan),  Ger 
Sit  /am/,  island  (2,709sq  nu  ,  pop  1,482,978),  Den- 
maik,  the  largest  of  the  Danish  isles,  between  the 
Kattegat  and  tho  Biltic  Sea  It  is  separated  from 
Sweden  bv  the  Oro-sund  and  from  the  island  of  Fyn 
by  the  Gitvit  Belt  The  Danish  capital.  Copen- 
hagen, and  the  historic  <  ities  of  Roskihle  and  Kl- 
sinore  ate  on  Zealand  The  island  is  genet  ally  low, 
rising  to  its  maximum  height  at  4H  ft  in  the  north- 
east, and  it  is  a  fertile  agricultural  district  Wheat 
growing,  dairy  fanning,  cattle  breeding,  and  fish- 
ing aie  the  c  hief  ou  up  ttions  Its  northern  shore  is 
indented  by  tho  manv-braruhed  Ise  Fjord 

Zealots  (/.c-'lutsj,  Jewish  faction  traced  back  to  the 
icvolt  of  tho  Mace  ahees  Its  English  nanio  is  de- 
rived from  its  (ei  vent  veneration  of  the  Torah  and 
its  detestation  of  heathens  The  Zealots  yvero  or- 
ganized us  a  paity  dunng  the  roign  (J7  BC- 
4  B  (  )  of  Herod  the  Gicat,  whose  idolatrous  prac- 
tice's then  losisted  Litei  (AD  e  0),  when  CY- 
RL\U  H,  the  Roman  governor  of  Syim,  attempted 
to  take  n  census,  the  Zealots,  under  Judas  of  Gali- 
leo, arose  in  revolt  against  what  they  consideied  a 
plot  to  subjugate  tho* Jews  Thereafter  tho  Zealots 
expiossed  their  opposition  b>  spoiadic  revolts  and 
bv  violertc  e  against  Jews  who  (  onformed  to  Hoinan 
wavs  In  tune  certain  elements  of  the  Pharisees 
joined  them  The  Zealots  disappeared  from  his- 
toiv  after  failure  of  the  revolt  in  which  Jerusalem 
was  desttoved  (A  D  70)  Ono  of  the  apostles,  St 
Simon,  had  been  a  Zealot  In  the  Bible  he  is  vari- 
ously called  bv  the  Greek  name  Zclotos  (Luke  b  15, 
Acts  1  13)  and  by  tho  Aramaic  name  Canaan ite  or 
Canauacan  [both  Aramaic," zealous  or  jealous] 
(Mat  104,  Mark  3  18) 

Zebadiah  (ztTbudl'u)  [Hob  ,=gift  of  Godl  1  Ally 
of  David  at  Ziklag  1  Chron  1272  Offie  er  of 
David  1  Chi  on  277  3  Teat  her  of  the  Law  2 
Chi  on  178  4  High  official  of  Jehoshaphat  2 
Chron  19  11  Additional  mention  of  this  name  is 
in  1  Chron  8  15,17,  20  2.  Ezra  8  8,  10  20 

Zebah  (ze'bu),  Midmnite  king  conquered  by  Gideon 
Judges  8  1,  P»  83  11 

Zebaim  (zeba'im),  qualifier  of  the  name  Pochoioth 
Ezra  2  57,  Noh  759 

Zebedee  (zf  bud?)  IGr  ,  for  ZB-BADIAHJ,  father  of 
James  and  John  His  wife  Salome  attended  Jesus 
Mat  4  21.  20  20,  27  56,  Mark  15  40 

Zebina  (zebl'nu),  Israelite  who  had  married  a 
foreign  wife  Ezra  10  43 

Zeboifm  (zeboi'Im)  or  Zeboim  (zebo'Im),  one  of  tho 
Cities  of  tho  Plain  See  SODOM 

zebra  IKthiopic],  African  animal  of  the  HOUSE  genus, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  animals  Its  form  is 
essentially  that  of  a  small  horse  with  slendei  legs 
and  small  hoofs  Its  stripes  are  a  striking  charac- 
teristic Different  spec  ics  of  zebra  are  most  readily 
recognized  by  diffeiences  in  the  color,  width,  and 
pattern  of  these  stapes  The  tolois  that  occur  are 
black,  white,  and  shades  of  brown  The  aobra  is  a 
good  example  of  protective  coloration.  Its  stripes 
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obscure  its  form  and  suggest  the  shadows  of  brush 
in  sunlight  or  moonlight  The  art  of  camouflage  m 
war  is  said  to  have  been  learned  in  part  from  the 
zebra  Intelligent  attempts  to  tame  the  zebra  have 
been  successful,  but  under  the  saddle  01  in  harness 
it  has  not  competed  successfully  with  the  horse 
Its  hybrids  with  the  horse  and  tho  as.s  have  proved 
less  useful  than  the  mulo  It  has  been  hunted  for 
its  flesh  and  its  hides,  which  are  used  for  leather 
and  for  rugs,  and  it  is  threatened  with  extinction, 
the  fate  of  its  near  relative  the  quagga  It  is  found 
in  small  herds  in  mountains  and  on  plains 

zebu  (zc*»'bu),  domestic  <  attle  (Boa  iruiicus)  of  parts 
of  E  Asia,  India,  and  Africa  Charac  teristic  ally  it 
has  a  largo  fatty  lump  (sometimes  two  lumps)  over 
the  withers  In  color  it  is  usually  fawn,  grav ,  blac  k, 
or  bay  In  India  it  has  been  used  as  a  i  idmg  and 
draught  animal  Zebus  wore  introduced  into  the 
United  States  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent 
and  again  in  the  early  20th  cent  They  are  well 
established  in  the  Gulf  states,  where  they  are  in- 
terbred with  domestic,  cattle  to  produce  an  animal 
which  has  greater  resistance  to  heat  and  to  ticks 
than  the  ordinal  y  domestic  cattle  and  bettor  flesh 
than  the  zebu 

Zebudah  (zebu'du,  ze'hfidu)  [Hob  , -given],  wifo  of 
Josiah  and  mother  of  Jehoiakim  2  Kings  23  iO 

Zebul  (zo'biil)  [Heb  , -dwelling],  governor  of  She- 
chem,  supporter  of  Abimelec  h  Judge*  9  28-41 

Zebulon  (zfi'bvulun,  -hyocV),  town  (pop  1,070),  K 
central  N  C  ,  E  of  Raleigh,  in  a  tobacco  area 

Zebulun  (ze'bulun,  zfhu'lun),  son  of  Jacob  and 
Leah,  eponymous  ancestor  of  one  of  the  12  tribes 
of  Israel  Its  allotment  was  in  N  Palestine  W  of 
Mt  Carmel  Of  this  tribe  was  tho  judge  Flon 
Apart  from  their  bravery  in  the  battle  against 
Sisera,  the  Zebulumtes  plavod  a  minor  part  in 
Israel's  history  Gen  30  20,  40  14,  Nurn  2020, 
Dent  33  19,20,  Joshua  19  10,  Judges  5  14,18 
Zabulon,  Mat  4  13,15,  Uev  78 

Zechanah  (zc4"kml'u/  JHeb  ,=God  has  remembered] 

1  Prophet  and  author  of  the  book  of  ZFCHARIAH 

2  Prophet  wlio  was  stoned  to  death  with  the  con- 
mvanco  of  King  Jehoash  for  his  public*  rebuke  of 
idolatry     2  Chron    24  15-22     In  Mat    23  35  and 
Luke  11  51  it  is  apparently  this  martyred  Zechanih 
(NT  Zac  harms)  to  whom  Jesus  roterred     See  also 
BFRECHIAH  7     3  Prophet  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah 
2  Chron   20  5    4  King  the  same  as  Z  At  H  \RI\H  1 
5  Matei  nal  grandfather  of  King  Hezekiah  2  Chron 
291     Zachariah    2  Kings  18  2     6  Musician  under 
David     1  Chi  on   15  2  J    7  Ono  of  Isaiah's  witnesses 
Isa  8  2    8  Pi  mc-e  of  King  Jehn8haph.it     1  Chron 
177    9  Son  of  .Johoshaphat,  2  Chron  212  10  Ruler 
of  the  Temple    2  Chron  35  8    11  Father  of  IDDO  1 
12  Korahito  doorkeeper      1  Chron    921,202.14 
IS  Meiante  doorkeeper     1  Chron   20  11     14  Musi- 
cian undei  David    1  Chron  15  18,20    15  Chief  man 
in  the  Exile     Ezra  810     16  Father  of  J\.H\/.it  i,  2 
17,  18  Kohatlutes     1  Chron  21  25.  2  Chron  34  12 
19  Kcubonite     1  Chron  5  7    20,  21  Heids  of  fami- 
lies which  returned  from  the  Exile     Ezra  8  3,11 
22,  23  Asaphites      2  Chron    29  H,    Noh     1235 
24  Priest  m  the  return    Noh  12  41    25  Grandfather 
ofATHU\H     26  \ncestor  of  ASAI-VH  4    27  Ancestor 
of  AI>\IAH  4  28  One  who  had  a  foreign  wife    Ezia 
10  20    29  Same  as  Z-vc  Ht  it     Zachartas,  Zac  hanah, 
and  Zachaiy  arc  forms  of  tho  name  Zee  hanah 

Zechanah  (zo^kurl'u)  [Hob,-Go<l  remembers]  or 
Zachanas  (za"kuri'us),  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
llth  of  the  books  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  dated  in 
519  and  517  B  C  at  Jerusalem  The  prophet  was 
absoc  mted  with  Haggai  in  a  movement  to  restore 
tho  Temple  Ezra  4-5  The  book,  after  an  intro- 
duction (1  1-0),  proceeds  with  eight  visions  (1  7- 
08),  piophetu  of  the  restitution  of  Israel  and  of  a 
Messianic  kingdom,  with  a  symbolic  downing  of 
the  high  priest  (0  9- 15)  A  sei  mon  follows  (7-8)  on 
tho  observance  of  the  commandments  and  the 
rewards  for  so  doing  The  rest  of  the  book  (9-14), 
verv  different  m  tone,  c  onsists  of  prophoc  los  of 
trouble  and  eventual  redemption  for  Jerusalem 
Manv  rntiLS  attribute  tho  latter  portion  of  tho 
book  to  a  later  date  For  bibhogiaphy,  see  OLD 
TKSTVMENT 

Zedad  (ze'dad),  unidentified  landmai  k  on  the'north- 
orn  boundarj  of  Palestine  Num  348,Ezek  47  15 

Zedekiah  (zeAlukl'u)  [Hob  , -justice  of  God|  1 
Died  after  580  B  C  ,  last  king  of  Judah  (c  595-580 
EC)  Ho  was  the  third  son  of  Josiah  to  occupy 
the  throne,  the  others  being  Johoahaz  and  Jehoi- 
akim Zedekiah,  whoso  name  was  origin  ill\  Mat- 
taniah,  succeeded  Jehouu  hm,  Jehoiakim's  son  Ho 
was  set  on  the  throne  as  tho  puppet  of  NEBUCHUJ- 
NE^/AR,  hut  he  allowed  the  patuot  party  to  sway 
him  into  allying  himself  with  the  Eg>ptiau  Phar- 
aoh, Apnes  (Hophra)  This  violated  an  agreement 
with  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  Chaldaeans  camo 
to  Palestine  and  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
Zedekiah  was  carried  with  his  people  into  captivity 
in  Babylonia  (580  BC)  JKH&MIVH  was  contem- 
porary with  Zodokiah  2  Kings  24  17-25  7,  1 
Chron  3  15,  2  Chron  3010-13,  Jer  38,  39,  52 
2  False  prophet  of  Ahab  1  Kings  22  11,  24  3  He- 
brew false  prophet  m  Babylonia  Jer  2921,22 
4  Prince  of  Judah  Jer  30  12 

Zeeb  (zf'Pb),  one  of  the  two  Midianite  prim  es  killed 
while  invading  Israel  Judges  7.25,  8  3,  Ps  83  11 


ZELAYA 

Zeebrugge  (za'bru'gu),  outer  port  of  Bruges,  West 
Flanders  prov  ,  Bolguim,  on  the  North  Sea  It  is 
administratively  part  of  the  Bruges  commune  and 
is  connected  with  Bruges  by  a  canal  9  nu  long 
The  original  port  of  Bruges  having  completely  silted 
up,  Zeebruggo  was  developed  c  1900  It  was  occu- 
pied (1914)  by  tho  Germans  m  the  First  World  War 
and  was  used  by  them  as  a  submarine  base  In 
April,  1918,  by  a  brilliant  naval  raid,  tho  British 
destroy  ed  the  rnole  and  bloc  ked  the  harbor  by  sink- 
ing three  cone  retod  old  cruisers  at  its  mouth  A 
similar  operation  was  undertaken  at  Ostend  Sir 
Roger  J  B  Keyes  commanded  both  raids 

Zeeland,  Paul  van.  see  VAN  ZF  ELAND,  PAIJI, 

Zeeland  (zo'lund,  Dutch  zft'lant),  province  (651  sq 
mi  ,  pop  258,510),  SW  Netherlands,  bordering  on 
Belgium  (Antwerp  prov  )  in  the  south  and  on  the 
North  Sea  in  tho  west  Middelburg  i»  the  c  apital 
The  province  consists  of  a  mainland  strip  and  of 
several  islands,  grouped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt 
estuary  on  the  North  Sea  Chief  among  the  islands 
arc  WALOHJREN  (with  Middelburg  and  Flushing), 
North  and  South  BFVBLAND,  Sc  houwen-Duive- 
land,  and  Tholen  Much  of  the  land  is  below  sea 
level  and  protec  ted  by  dikes  Agric  ulturo,  dairy- 
ing, fishing,  and  o\  ster  fishing  are  the  c  luof  oc  cupa- 
tions  Zeoland,  a  part  of  (Holland  from  tho  10th 
cent  later  became  a  separate  county,  but  it  con- 
tinued to  be  ruled  h\  tho  c  ounts  of  Holland,  and 
its  historj  was  largely  identical  with  that  of  HOL- 
LAND In  1579  Zeeland  joined  the  Union  of  Utrecht 
as  one  of  the  United  Piovmc  es  of  tho  Netherlands 

Zeeland  (ze'lund),  c  it\  (pop  3.007),  S  Mich  ,  NE  of 
Holland  m  a  farm  aroa,  settled  1847  bv  Dutch,  inc. 
as  a  village  1875,  is  a  ut>  1907  It  IN  the  center  of 
the  bab\ -chick  industry  in  this  region  Furniture 
and  other  pioducts  are  made  Paul  de  Kruif  was 
born  here 

Zeeman,  Pieter  (pc'tur  za'man),  1805-1943,  Dutch 
phvsic  ist  Ho  was  professor  of  physics  at  the  Umv 
of  \msterdam  from  1900  and  direc  tor  of  the  Physi- 
cal Institute,  Amsterdam,  from  1908  In  1890  he 
discovered  the  Zeeman  effect  He  shared  the  1902 
Nobel  Puzo  m  Phvsies  \\ith  H  V  Lorentz  His 
works  include  Rrseurc)u.s  in  Magneto-Optics  (1913) 

Zeeman  effect  (for  Pieter  Zeonvin],  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  s-pectrum  of  a  beam  of  light  as  a 
result  of  its  passage  through  a  magnetic  held  Each 
spectrum  line  is  split  mlo  two  or  more  lines. 

Zehsis,  Latvia   i-.ec  CESIS 

Zeigler  (zi'glur),  <it\  (pop  3,000),  S  111  ,  N  of  Hor- 
rm,  m  a  farm  and  coal  area,  me  1914 

Zeisberger,  David  (/Is'burgur),  1721-1808,  Ameri- 
can Moravian  missionaiv,  b  Moravia  While  a 
j  outh,  he  wo-s  indentured  to  an  imnoitei  in  Holland 
and  later  fled  to  London,  where  no  met  Graf  von 
Zinzondoif  who  enabled  him  to  join  a  Moravian 
colony  in  Georgia  Zeisl>orger  removed  (c  1739)  to 
Ponnsyhama  with  the  colony  and  enteied  on  mis- 
sionary seryice  The  later  well-known  J  G  E 
Hoc  keweldei  was  his  assistant  Aftor  a  few  >oars 
Zoisbcrgor  helped  alh  tho  Iroquois  with  the  Eng- 
lish against  1'rench  aggressions  on  the  continent 
He  worked  effectively  among  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
dians His  mission  (1772)  at  Schoenbrunn,  Ohio 
(see  ScHotNHHUNN  MEMORIM  STATK  PMIK),  wag 
destroyed,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  Aincr- 
ican  Revolution,  vet  Zetsbergor  later  sot  up  other 
missions  in  Ohio  and  ono  in  C  anada  His  numerous 
writings  include  a  spelling  book,  an  Indian  gram- 
mar and  dictionary,  and  a  history  of  the  Indians 

Zeiss,  Carl  (zls',  Ger  kul'  tufa'),  18K.-88,  German 
manufac  turer  of  optic  il  instruments  In  1840  he 
founded  at  Jena  a  factory  that  became  world  fa- 
mous folloyving  Zciss's  entering  into  a  partnoiship 
(1800)  with  Lrnst  Ahlw 

Zeist  (zlst),  mumcipalitv  (pop  40,207),  Utrecht 
prov  ,  central  NetherKncN,  5  mi  L  of  Utrecht  It 
is  a  residential  area  and  has  manufactures  of  phar- 
macouticals  and  furniture  A  settlement  of  tho 
Moravian  Biethrou  was  established  hero  in  1746 

Zela  (ze'lu),  ancient  c  ity  of  Pont  us,  NE  \sia  Minor 
Here  in  47  B  C  Julius  Caesar  defeated  Pharnaces, 
king  of  Pontiis,  recording  the  victory  in  his  famous 
dispatch,  "Voni,  vidi,  vici"  II  came,  I  saw,  I  con- 
quered ] 

Zelah  (zf'lu),  unidentified  town,  central  Palestine 
Tho  family  tomb  of  Saul  was  here  Joshua  18  28, 
2  Sam  21  14 

Zelaya,  Jose  Santos  (hosa'  san'tos  hala'ya),  1853- 
1919,  president  of  Nicaragua  (1894-1909)  Al- 
though a  leader  of  tho  Liberal  part>  ,  ho  kept  power 
by  playing  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties 
against  each  other  and  established  an  unswerving 
die  tatorship  Although  he  developed  railroad  and 
steamer  tiinsportation,  coffee  gt owing,  and  educa- 
tion, he  nevertheless  drained  his  countiv's  re- 
sour  res  for  his  own  pioht  He  seized  (1S94)  the 
MOSQUITO  COABT  by  foico,  thus  ending  British 
contiol  He  fomented  revolutions  in  neighboring 
countries  and  tried  to  reestablish  the  CENTRAL 
AMERICAN  FKDKRVTION  with  himself  as  head  His 
ambitions  created  intense  opposition  which  led  to 
the  Washington  Conference  of  1907  and  tho  estab- 
lishment of  the  Central  Amoru  an  Court  of  Justice 
The  United  States  was  very  antagonistic  to  him, 
and  the  presenc  o  of  U  S  cruisers  helped  rebel  forces 
to  overthrow  and  exile  him. 
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ZELEK 

Zelek  (ae'lek)  [Heb.,- cleft],  one  of  David's  guard. 
2  Sam  2337,  1  Chron  11.39. 
Zelienople  (rtleuno'pnl),  borough  (pop  2,117),  W 
Pa  ,  e  25  mi  NNW  of  Pittsburgh,  laid  out  c  1802, 
ine  1840  Clay,  lumber,  and  metal  products  are 
marie  here 

Zell  am  See  (te?l'  ftm  za'),  mountain  resort  (pop 
6,949),  Salzburg,  W  central  Austria,  on  the  Zel- 
lerzee  or  Zeller  Lake 

Zeller,  Eduard  (5'doohrt  ttf/lur),  1814-1908,  Ger- 
man philosopher  He  taught  at  Marburg  (1849), 
Heidelberg  (1802-72),  and  Berlin  (1872-95)  He 
achieved  fame  with  the  publication  of  1m  History 
of  Greek  Philosophy  (1844-52,  Eng  tr  in  separate 
sections,  1868-97) — a  standard  textbook 

Zelophehad  (zelof'ehad}  [Hob, -shadow  of  fear), 
Manassite  who  had  no  sons  and  whose  daughters  re- 
ceived his  inheritance,  thus  establishing  a  legal 
precedent  Num  26  33,  27  1-7,  36  2,  Joshua  173, 
1  Chron  7  15 

Zelotes  (zelcVt^z)  (Or  , -zealot),  name  of  St  SIMON 
See  also  ZEALOTS 

Zelzah  (zM'zu),  unlotated  plate,  between  Jerusalem 
and  Bethlehem  1  Sam  10  2 

Zemaraim  (i^'mur&'lm),  Palestinian  town  and  high- 
land, probably  near  Jericho  Joshua  18  22,  2 
Chron  134 

Zemante  (ze'murlt),  name  of  a  tribe,  apparently 
connected  with  Assyria  Gen  10  18,  1  Chron  1  10 

Zemgale,  Latvia  see  LATVIA 

Zenura  (zeml'ru),  descendant  of  Benjamin  1 
Chron  7  8 

zemstvo  (zemsf  v6)  [Rue  ,  fiom  2fm/j/a=land),  local 
assembly  whit  h  functioned  as  a  body  of  provincial 
self-government  in  Russia  from  1804  to  1917  The 
introduction  of  the  zemstvo  system  was  one  of  the 
major  liberal  reforms  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II 
Each  county  elected  representatives,  who  had  con- 
trol over  education,  public  health,  roads,  and  aid  to 
agriculture  and  commerce  The  county  zemstvos 
elected  executive  committees,  which  formed  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  and  these  in  turn  elet  ted  an  ex- 
ecutive c  ommittee  for  the  proviiu e  A  similar  sj s- 
tem  was  introduced  (1870)  for  town  governments 
Elections  were  held  on  the  basis  of  three  class  groups 
— private  landowners,  peasant  communes,  and  ur- 
ban population  Although  under  that  elec  toral  sv  s- 
tem  the  landowners  predominated  over  the  peasants 
and  townspeople,  the  zemstvos  accomplished  im- 
posing progress  in  the  fields  of  education  and  health 
within  the  half  century  of  their  existence  The 
zemstvo  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Rus&ian  liberals 
and  constitutionalists,  who  after  the  r  ebruar>  Rev- 
olution of  1917  democratized  the  elective  s> stein 
and  sought  to  make  the  zemstvos  the  basis  of  the 
new  regime  When  the  Bolsheviks  <  ame  to  power 
m  Nov  ,  1917,  the  functions  of  the  zemstvo  were 
taken  over  by  the  sovitx 

Zemzem'  see  MECCA 

Zenan  (ae'-)  [Heb  ,-uch  m  herds),  town,  SW  Pal- 
estine Joshua  15  37  See  Z  \ANAN 

Zenas  (ze'n&s),  Cretan  lawyer  and  follower  of  Paul 
Titus  3  13 

Zen  Buddhism  (bfi&'dTzrji,  bu'dTzrn),  Buddhist  sect 
which  became  especially  strong  in  Japan  It  orig- 
inated in  India  as  the  Dhvana  sc  hool  founded  bv 
the  semilegendary  Boddhidarma  (fl  510-534')  It 
later  entered  China  as  the  Ch'an  school  and  in  the 
14th  tent  was  adopted  in  Japan  Zen  diffeied 
from  most  schools  of  BUDDHISM  in  disregarding  the 
canonical  books  (see  PALI  i  ITKH  \TI>RE)  and  in  em- 
phasizing that  only  bv  self-knowledge  and  intro- 
spection <  ould  truth  be  attained  At  a  ( ertmn 
point  the  effect  of  sue  h  disc.iphne  would  be  a  sudden 
intuition  of  the  ineffable  principle  underlying  the 
umveise  In  accordance  with  this  doctrine,  the 
monasteries  of  Zen  monks  offered  no  didac  tic  in- 
struction, but  by  riddles  and  derision  they  sought 
to  awake  a  questing  attitude  in  their  pupils  Zen, 
with  its  eschewing  of  metaphysical  subtleties  and 
its  arduous  discipline,  gained  great  support  from 
the  dominant  military  class  in  Japan,  and  it  was 
much  resented  by  the  older  Buddhist  sec  ts  Zen 
monks  became  prominent  in  government  admin- 
istration and  in  the  development  of  a  s\  stern  of 
public  schools  The  refinement  of  Japanese  es- 
thetic sensibility  IK  in  part  attributable  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Zen  See  Daisetz  Suzuki,  Essays  in  Zen 
Buddhism  (3  scries,  1927-34)  and  hUrvrluctwn  to 
Zen  Buddhism  (1936) 

Zend  (zfind),  term  formerly  used  for  the  language  of 
the  Anesta  (nee  ZOROASTRIANISM) 

Zenger,  John  Peter  (itfng'ur),  1697-1746,  American 
journalist,  b  Germany  He  emigrated  to  Amenta 
in  1710  and  was  trained  as  a  printer  by  William 
BRADFORD  (1663-1752)  Zenger  began  publication 
of  the  New  York  Weekly  Journal  in  1733  to  oppose 
Bradford's  newspaper  the  New  York  Oasette  and 
the  policies  of  Gov  William  Cosby  Zenger's  news- 
paper, backed  by  several  prominent  lawyers  and 
merchants,  truculently  attacked  the  administra- 
tion, and  Zenger  was  arrested  on  libel  charges  and 
imprisoned  In  the  celebrated  trial  that  followed 
Zenger  was  defended  by  Andrew  HAMILTON,  who 
established  truth  as  a  defense  in  cases  of  libel.  The 
trial,  which  resulted  in  the  publisher's  acquittal, 
helped  to  further  freedom  of  the  proas  in  Americ  a. 
See  biography  by  Livingston  Rutherford  (1904). 
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zenith  (zG'nlth)  [from  Latin  through  Arabic],  in  as- 
tronomy,  that  point  m  the  celestial  sphere  that  is 
intersected  by  the  plumb  line  at  the  observer's 
position,  when  it  is  extended  upward.  The  zenith 
therefore  is  vertically  overhead  from  the  observer, 
is  90°  from  the  celestial  horizon,  and  is  180°  from 
the  nadir,  or  directly  opposite  to  it  The  space 
measured  by  the  angle  between  the  zenith  and  any 
ohjec't  in  the  heavens  is  called  the  zenith  distance 
The  geocentric  zenith  is  the  point  in  the  celestial 
sphere  cut  bv  a  line  which  passes  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  earth  and  the  observer 

Zenjan  (zflnjan')  or  Zinjan  (zlnjan'),  citv  (pop 
39,450),  NW  Iran,  in  the  Khamseh  region  It  is 
midwav  between  Teheran  and  Tabriz  and  is  con- 
nexted  with  Teheran  by  a  rail  line  destined  ulti- 
mately to  reach  Tabriz 

Zeno  (zP'no),  d  491,  Roman  emperor  of  the  East 
(474-91)  He  was  the  successor  of  Leo  II  and  the 
son-in-law  of  Leo  I  During  hm  reign  he  had  to 
suppress  several  revolts  and  was  once  driven  from 
his  throne  for  a  period  of  20  months  (475-76)  by 
the  usurper  BASH  rsi  ira  One  of  his  first  ac  ts  was 
to  cone  lude  a  peac  e  with  the  Vandal  king,  GA  IHFRIC 
(476)  He  generally'  supported  Orthodox  Christian- 
ity and  attempted  to  reconcile  the  Monophvsites 
to  the  degrees  of  the  Count  il  of  Chalc  odon  through 
his  Hfnotik&n,  a  compromise  which  onl\  provoked 
fresh  contiovors\  Zeno  was  forced  to  recognize 
the  de  facto  rule,  of  ODOACEB  in  Ltalv  and  to  grant 
him  the  title  of  patnc  mn  He  freed  the  East  from 
the  raids  of  the  OSTROOOTHS  by  encouraging  the 
invasion  of  Italy  by  THEODOUIC  THK  GREAT  (488"> 
Zeno  was  succeeded  by  Anastasius*  I 

Zeno,  Apoatolo  (npo'stolA  dza'nQ).  1668-1750,  Ital- 
ian poet  and  critic  He  was  the  predecessor  of 
Metastasio  as  court  poet  to  Emperor  Charles  VI 
and  wrote  verse  for  opera  His  lyric  verse  was  of 
good  quality,  but  his  chief  distinction  was  gained 
as  critic  and  biographer  Among  his  works  are 
biographies  of  Italian  authors  in  the  form  of  pref- 
aces to  editions  of  their  wotks,  a  dissertation  upon 
Italian  eloquence,  and  a  drama,  Merojie  He  found- 
ed the  first  Italian  literary  journal,  the  Giornale  dn 
leUerati  (1710)  His  letters  were  published  in  Ital- 
ian in  1762 

Zenobia  (zfno'beu),  d  after  A  D  272,  queen  of 
PALMYRA  She,  was  of  \rab  stew  k  and  was  the  wife 
of  Scptimius  ODEN  VTHITH  Ho  was  murdered,  prob- 
ably through  her  contnvame,  and  she  obtained 
rule  of  his  lands  in  the  name;  of  her  son  She  ex- 
panded the  territories  further  to  rule  K  Asia  Minor, 
Syi  la,  N  Mesopotamia,  and  even  Eg>  pt  Her  am- 
bition outran  her  prudenc  e,  and  after  she  had  dared 
to  call  her  son  emperor,  the  Romans  under  YURK- 
LIAN  marched  against  her,  took  (AD  272)  Pal- 
m>  ra,  and  captured  her  She  was  brought  to  Homo 
and  graced  Aurohan's  triumph  Later  ahe  waa 
pensioned  and  lived  m  retirement  at  Tibur  Zeno- 
bia by  her  beauty  and  intelligence  attrac  ted  mu«  h 
admiration  and  sympathy,  but  her  name  has  also 
been  a  symbol  of  ruthless  arrogance 

Zeno  of  Cltium  (ze'no,  sl'sheum),  c  336-t  264  B  C  , 
Greek  philosopher,  founder  of  STOICIHM  Zeno 
went  to  Athens,  where  ho  was  influenced  by  the 
Cvnics,  whose  ethics  he  attempted  to  put  on  a 
metaphysical  and  logu  al  foundation  He  also  in- 
tegrated many  ideas  of  Herat  lit  us,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle  into  his  system,  thus  laying  the  ground- 
work for  a  c  ousistent  philosophy  Zeno  taught  m 
the  Painted  Porch  at  Athens  (Stoa  Poecile),  hence 
his  school's  name  He  put  an  end  to  his  life  when 
he  was  found  to  be  mcurablv  ill 

Zeno  of  Elea  (a'leu).  <  490-c  430  B  C  ,  Greek  philos- 
opher of  the  ELEITJC  SCHOOL  He  undertook  to 
support  the  doctrine  of  Parrnerndes  by  demon- 
strating that  motion  and  multiplicity  are  impos- 
sible The  subsranc  e  of  his  argument  against  mul- 
tipluity  was  that  a  whole  must  bo  composed  of 
ultimate  indivisible  units,  or  it  must  bo  divisible 
ad  mfiriitum  If  the  whole  is  divisible  ad  mfimtum, 
there  is  a  contradiction  involved  m  the  assumption 
that  an  infinite  number  of  parts  c  an  be  added  up  to 
a  finite  total  The  essence  of  his  argument  against 
motion  was  that  a  moving  body  can  never  come  to 
the  end  of  a  line,  as  it  must  first  cover  half  the  line, 
then  half  the  remainder  and  so  on  ad  mfimtum 
The  put  port  of  these  arguments  was  to  demon- 
strate, through  logic  al  reasoning,  the  error  of 
c  ornmon-sense  notions  of  reality  According  to 
Aristotle,  Zeno  was  the  first  to  employ  the  dialec  ti- 
cal  method  There  has  been  a  renewal  of  interest 
among  contemporary  philosophers  and  mathema- 
ticians in  the  problems  of  infinity  and  continuity 
whit  h  Zeno  raised 

Zenta,  Yugoslavia   see  SENTA 

Zephamah  (z6"funl'u)  (Hob  ,» God  guards]  1  Proph- 
et, author  of  the  book  of  ZEPHANIAH  2  Father  of 
HEN  3  Father  of  JOSIAH  2  4  Singer  1  Chron 
6  36  5  Important  priest  at  the  time  of  the  Cap- 
tivity 2  Kings  25  18,  Jer  21  1,  29.25,  52  24-27. 

Zephaniah  (zcf'funl'u)  [Heb , -God  guards)  or 
SophonUs  (sOfOnl'us),  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
ninth  of  the  books  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  the  mes- 
sage of  a  contemporary  (late  7th  cent  B  C.)  of 
Jeremiah  and  King  Josiah  It  consists  of  a  denun- 
ciation of  Judah  for  idolatry  and  wealth,  then  turns 
to  judge  other  nations  too,  it  ends  with  a  prediction 


of  salvation  and  the  return  from  captivity  of  a 
remnant  of  Israel.  Some  critics  regard  the  last 
chapter,  especially  the  last  part  (3  14-20)  aa  a  post- 
exilic  addition.  For  bibliography,  see  OLD  TBBTA- 

MHMT 

Zephath  (zS'fath),  original  name  of  HORMAH. 

Zephathah  (ze'fOtra1*)  [Heb  ,-watehtower],  valley, 
Palestine,  of  unknown  location  2  Chron.  14  10. 

Zephi  (ztVfl)  or  Zepho  (-f6),  duke  of  Edom.  Gen 
36.11.15;  1  Chron  1  36 

Zephon  (zP'fdn)  [Heb, -a  lookout],  son  of  Gad. 
Num  26  15  Ziphion  Gen  46  16 

Zephyr  (zc^'fi'ir),  Greek  personification  of  westerly 
winds  He  was  gentle,  and  his  mythical  role  was 
that  of  peacemaker 

Zephyrhills,  town  (pop  1,252),  W  central  Fla  ,  NE 
of  Tampa,  in  a  timber  area,  founded  c  1911  and 
settled  bv  Union  veterans,  me  1914 

Zeppelin,  Ferdinand,  Graf  von  (zc^'piMm,  Ger  fer'- 
denunt  grHf  fun  ts8"puloV),  1838-1917,  German 
army  officer  and  airship  inventor  and  builder  He 
entered  the  Prussian  army  in  1868,  served  as  Prus- 
sian military  attache  (1863),  and  served  also  m  the 
American  Civil  War  with  the  Union  armv,  in  the 
Seven  Weeks  War,  and  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  In  1 891  he  retired  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general  to  devote  himself  to  the  building  of  motor- 
driven  airships  He  invented  the  first  rigid  AIR- 
SHIP, built  the  first  one  in  1900,  and  in  1906  built 
one  that  had  a  speed  of  30  mi  per  hour  In  1908  he 
established  at  Fnedrichshafen  the  Zeppelin  Foun- 
dation for  the  development  of  airship  navigation 
and  for  the  rnanuf at  turo  of  airships  He  made  the 
zeppelm  type  of  dirigible  balloon 

Zer  (znr),  unidentified  fortified  city,  SW  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  Joshua  19  35 

Zerah  (ztVru)  [Heb  ,  -rising)  1  Younger  of  the  twin 
sons  of  Judah  and  his  daughter-in-law  Tarnar 
Num  36  20,  1  Chron  2  6,  9  6,  Neh  11  24  Zaiah 
Gen  38  30,  46  12  Zara  Mat  1  3  The  following 
patronymics  are  apparently  derived  from  his 
name  Zarhite  (Num  26  13.20,  Joshua  7  17, 

1  Chron   27  11),  Izrahite  (1  Chron   278),  Ezrahite 
(1   Kings  4  31   and  in  titles  of  PHS    88  and  89) 

2  Duke  of  Edom    Gen    36  13  17,   1  Chron    1  37 

3  Father  of  an  Edomite  king    Gen  36  33,  1  Chron 
144    4SamoasZoH\n2    5  Lcvite     I  Chron  6  21, 
41     6  Leader  of  an  Ethiopian  invasion  of  Judah 
defeated  by  King  Asa,  t  900  B  C    2  Chron   14    He 
is  not  otherwise  known  in  history 

Zerahiah  (ze^ruhl'u)  [Heh  ,~God  has  caused  to 
spring  forth)  1  I'nestlv  ancestor  of  Ezra  1  Chron 
6  6,51 ,  Ezra  742  Companion  of  Ezra  in  captivity 
Ezra  8  4 

Zeravshan  (zvPrufshiin'),  river,  460  mi  long,  Ta- 
dzhik  SSR  and  Uzbek  SSR  It  rises  in  the  E  Tur- 
kestan Range,  a  branch  of  the  Pamir-  \lai  mountain 
system,  flows  westward  through  an  irrigated  cot- 
ton-growing aiea,  past  Samarkand  and  Bukhara, 
and  disappeais  in  the  desert  near  the  Amu  Dar>a, 
N  of  Chardzhou  The  Zeravshan  Mountains, 
forming  the  southern  watershed  of  the  river,  rise  to 
18,480  ft  There  are  extensive  coal,  antimony,  and 
wolfram  deposits 

Zered  (zS're'd)  or  Zared  (zft'rc'd)  [both  Heb  , -for- 
est J,  stream,  E  of  the  Dead  Sea,  perhaps  a  southern 
affluent  of  the  Arnon  Num  21  12,  Deut  2  13 

Zereda  (zP'redu,  zfrS'du),  Zeredathah  (zWduthu), 
and  Zererath  (zeVrfrath,  zcVe'-)  see  ZARETAN 

Zeresh  (ze'~),  Hainan's  wife     Esther  5  10,14,  6  13 

Zereth  (ze'rcHh),  descendant  of  Judah    1  Chron  4  7 

Zeri  (ze'rl),  temple  musician   see  I/RI 

Zermatt  (tsermAt').  winter  arid  summer  resort, 
Valais  canton,  Switzerland  Facing  the  MATTfcR- 
HORN,  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  Alpine  centers 
in  Switzerland 

zero,  that  one  of  the  10  digits  which  signifies  nothing 
The  symbol  is  0,  and  its  introduction  into  tho 
Western  plac  e  system  of  writing  numbers,  the  deci- 
mal system,  was  the  crowning  achievement  in  the 
development  of  a  number  h>stem  in  whic  h  calc  ula- 
tion  with  large  numbers  was  feasible  Without  it, 
modern  astronomy,  physics,  and  c  hemistry  would 
be  impossible  The  lack  of  such  a  symbol  was  one 
of  the  serious  drawbacks  of  Greek  mathematics 
The  West  is  probabh  indebted  to  the  Arabs  for  it, 
havmgobtamed  it  from  the  Hindus,  they  passed  it 
on  to  European  mathematicians  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  Middle  Ages  The  Ma>  a  of  Central  America 
and  probably  the  Baby  lomans  also  invented  zero 
With  the  extension  of  a  number  system  to  negative 
as  well  as  positive  numbers,  zero  became  the  name 
for  that  position  on  the  scale  of  integers  between 
—  1  and  -fl  It  is  used  in  this  sense  m  speaking  of 
zero  degrees  on  the  Fahrenheit  and  centigrade 
temperature  scales  Absolute  zero  is  a  term  used 
by  physic  ists  and  chemists  to  indicate  the  theoret- 
ically lowest  possible  temperature,  i  e  ,  the  tem- 
perature at  which  no  heat  whatever  is  present — a 
use  reminiscent  of  zero  as  a  symbol  for  nothing 
Unlike  other  numbers,  zero  has  certain  peculiar 
properties  m  connec  tion  with  the  four  fundamental 
operations  Zero  added  to  or  subtracted  from  any 
number  leaves  the  number  unchanged  Any  num- 
ber multiplied  by  zero  gives  zero  Zero  multiplied 
by  or  divided  by  any  number  (other  than  zero)  is 
still  zero.  But  there  is  no  number  which  ia  tho  value 
of  a  number  divided  by  zero. 


CTOM  reference*  «r»  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  kejr  to  pronunciation  faces  paf*  1. 


Zeromsld,  Stephen,  Pol.  Stefan  teromtki  (stg'fftn 
Bh«rAm'sk6),  1864-1026,  Polish  novelist  and  dram. 
tttUt.  He  participated  in  Polish  conspirational 
activities  in  Warsaw  and  for  a  time  lived  abroad 
Zeromski  was  an  ardent  fighter  for  intellectual 
freedom  A  shea  (1004,  Eng  tr  ,  1928),  a  novel  of 
the  Napoleonic  period,  and  Faithful  River  (1912),  a 
story  of  the  uprising  of  1863,  are  well-known  novels. 
MM  Little  Quail  Has  Fled  (1924)  is  a  comody. 

Zeror  (aB'r&r).  ancestor  of  Saul.   1  Sam  0  1 

Zenith  (zerd'u)  [Heb  , -leprous],  mother  of  Jero- 
boam 1  Kings  11  26 

Zenibbabel  (aerub'uhl),  fl  520  B  C ,  prime  of 
Judah  of  the  house  of  David,  a  governor  of  Jeru- 
salem Ho  led  a  company  of  those  returning  from 
exile  after  the  favorable  edict  of  Cyrus  (538  B  C  ) 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Haggai  and  Zechanah. 
under  whose  stimulating  encouragement  he  finished 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  He  was  an  am  estor 
of  St  Joseph  Ezra  2  2,  3  2,8,  Hag.  1-2,  Zech  4  9, 
10  Zorobabel  Mat.  1  12,13,  Luke  3  27.  Some  con- 
sider him  identical  with  SH&&HBAZZAR 

Zeruiah  (zSrooI'u)  [Hob  , -tribulation  of  the  Lord], 
sister  of  David  and  mother  of  Joab  2  Sam  2.18, 
1  Chron  2  16 

Zethara  (zC'tham),  descendant  of  Gershom.  1 
Chron  238,2622 

Zethan  (zfi'than),  descendant  of  Benjamin.  1 
Chron  7  10 

Zethar  (zc'thur),  chamberlain  of  King  Ahasuerus 
Esther  1  10 

Zetkm,  Klara  (kla'rft  tset'ken).  1857-1933,  German 
Communist  leader  A  st  hooltoacher,  she  early 
joined  the  Sot  ml  Domotratit  party  and  became 
prominent  in  the  organization  of  a  Socialist  Wom- 
en's movement  She  founded  (1892)  the  Social 
Democ  ratic  organ,  GleuMuit,  whu  h  she  edited  un- 
til 1916  In  1919  she  was  one  of  the  ( luef  founders 
of  the  German  Communist  party  Despite  her 
many  diff erem  es  with  the  offic  ml  Communist  pol- 
icv  of  Stalin,  she  was  a  Communist  member  of  the 
Reit  hstag  from  1919  until  1932,  when,  as  the  oldest 
member,  she  presided  at  the  opening  of  the  Reichs- 
tag  During  that  period  she  spent  much  of  her 
time  in  Russia  Klaia  Zetkm  was  a  profound  stu- 
dent of  Marxist  thought  and  wrote  several  works 
on  Sot  lahsm  and  on  women's  i  ights  She  was  noted 
for  her  her\  eloquence  Her  Reminiscences  of 
Lemn  have  been  translated  (1929) 

Zetland,  Scotland    see  SHI-TLAND 

Zeus  (zoos,  zus),  in  Grock  religion,  tiie  supremo  god 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Titan  Cronus,  and  his  moth- 
er, Rhea,  hid  him  to  keep  Ins  father  from  eating 
him  In  the  battle  called  the  Titanomathy,  Zeus 
led  the  rebels  in  their  successful  icvolt  against 
Cronus  He  tmd  his  brothers  then  divided  up  the 
universe,  Poseidon  getting  the  sen,  Hades  the  un- 
derworld, and  Zeus  heaven  nnd  oarth  Zeus  ruled 
in  the  Siher  Age  Zeus  married  his  sinter  Hera, 
who  was  b>  him  mother  of  Hephaestus,  Ares,  and 
Hebe  \thena  is  said  in  Home  legends  to  have 
sprung  from  his  head,  in  others  to  lie  the  daughter 
of  Metis  Metis  was  one  of  the  loc  al  goddesses  who 
bee  ame  assoc  mted  with  Zeus  in  legend  an  he  became 
the  generally  act  eptecl  supremo  god  Others  were 
Themis,  mother  of  Horae  and  the  Fates,  Diono, 
mother  of  Aphrodite,  Eurynome,  mother  of  the 
Grates,  Mnemosyne,  mother  of  the  Muses,  Maia, 
mother  of  Hermes,  Demeter,  mother  of  Perseph- 
one, and  Leto,  mother  of  Artemis  and  Apollo 
Ho  is  also  the  father  of  Ate  Others  of  his  loves 
weie  Danae,  Leda,  Akmenc,  Semele,  Thetis,  and 
lo  The  name  Zeus  and  cognates  in  various  Indo- 
European  languages  means  "sky  "  Being  a  weath- 
er-god he  had  the  attributes  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, with  which  he  exercised  Ins  authority,  and 
tain,  by  means  of  which  he  made  the  earth  fertile 
He  \vore  the  aegm  Zeus  was  the  father  god,  the 
symbol  of  power,  rule,  law,  and  enforced  morals, 
he  ruled  in  patriarchal  majesty  m  his  tourt  of  Mt 
Olympus  His  legends  c  onsequentlv  are  numerous 
and  contradictory  As  the  father  and  the  upholder 
of  moiahty  he  punished  those  who  defied  him,  e  g  , 
Capaneua,  Laocoon,  and  Prometheus  Zeus  had 
many  children  by  mortal  women  and  n>  rnphs,  m- 
c  hiding  Perseus,  Dardanus,  and  Atnphion  Tho 
Romans,  of  course,  equated  Zeus  with  their  own 
supreme  god,  Jupiter  01  Jove,  and  elaborated  many 
of  the  legends  of  Zeus-Jupiter.  See  A  B  Cook, 
Zeus  (3  vols.  1914-40) 

Zeucs,  Johann  Caspar  (yo'han  kas'pur  tsois'),  1806- 
56,  German  philologist  His  greatness  rests  largely 
on  his  establishment  of  the  basis  for  all  Celtic  in- 
quiry in  his  Grammatica  celtica  (1853,  in  Latin). 
Totally  neglected  by  the  academic  world,  he  was 
still  teaching  m  a  high  school  when  he  died 

Zeu»8  (suk'sts),  fl  5th  cent  B  C.,  Greek  painter 
According  to  tradition  he  settled  m  Kphemis,  was 
an  intimate,  possibly  a  pupil,  of  Apollodorus,  and 
aided  m  the  development  of  the  technique  of  light 
and  shadow.  As  none  of  his  paintings  survive,  they 
are  known  only  through  ancient  writings.  Pliny 
speaks  of  his  competing  with  Parrhasius  for  realistic 
illusion 

Zev«n,  Germany  see  KLosTER-ZhvsN,  CONVENTION 
or. 

Zeys  (Bi'a,  Rus.  sya'u),  river,  810  mi  long,  RSFSR, 
in  Far  Eastern  Siberia.  It  rises  in  the  SE  Stanovoi 
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Range  and  flows  south  to  join  the  Amur  at  Blago- 
veshchensk, It  carries  gold  m  its  upper  reaches 
and  in  its  lower  course  flows  through  a  ric  h  agricul- 
tural area,  the  Zeya-Bureya  Plain.  The  city  of 
Zeya  (pop  over  10,000)  lies  on  its  course 

Zeyer,  Julius  (yd&'lttos  za'dr,  tsl'ur).  1841-1901, 
Czech  poet,  novelist,  and  dramatist  After  traveling 
widely  in  his  youth,  he  settled  down  to  a  life  of  se- 
clusion in  a  remote* Bohemian  village  and  there  pro- 
duced quantities  of  prose  and  verso,  the  themes  of 
which  were  taken  from  various  foreign  literatures, 
ancient  and  modern.  Two  dramas,  Raduz  and 
Mahulena  (1898)  and  A  Legend  of  Knn  (1886),  ap- 
peared in  English  m  Poet  Lore  (1923,  1038)  He 
also  wrote  an  autobiographical  novel,  Jan  Mana 
Plojhar  (1891) 

Zgierz  (zgySsh),  town  (pop  21,690),  Poland,  6  mi 
N  of  Lodz  It  is  noted  for  manufat  ture  of  textiles 

Zhdanov,  Andrei  Aleksandrovich  (undra'  fihlksan'- 
druvleh  zhcla'ndf),  1896-1948,  Russian  political 
leader  and  general  He  was  made  sec  retary  of  the 
Leningrad  distru  t  of  the  Communist  party  in  1034 
and  in  1939  became  a  member  of  the  Politburo 
He  was  a  general  in  the  war  with  Finland,  and  in 
the  Sec  ond  World  War  he  commanded,  with  Voro- 
shilov,  the  defense  of  Leningrad  He  headed  (1944- 
47)  the  Soviet-British  control  commission  for  Fin- 
land In  1947  Zhdanov  organized  the  Commform 
(Communist  Information  Bureau) 

Zhdanov  (zhda'ndf),  tity  (1926  pop  63,920,  1939 
pop  222,427),  SE  Ukraine,  a  port  on  the  Sea  of 
Azov  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kalinins  river  It 
was  <  ailed  Mariupol  until  1948  Zhdanov  is  a  ma- 
jor industrial  center,  with  steel  mills,  machinery 
plants,  chemical  works,  shipyards,  and  vaiious 
manufactures  Coal,  salt,  and  grain  are  the  c  hief 
exports  The  cit\  was  founded  in  the  late  19th 
cent  by  Crimean  Greeks 

Zhiguli  Mountains  (zhf'gool vcv) ,  wooded  range,  E 
European  RSFSR,  m  the  Samara  bend  of  the 
VOLOA  It  rises  to  1,217  ft  and  is  rich  in  mineral 
resources,  notably  petroleum,  which  is  brought  by 
pipe  line  to  Kuibv  shev 

Zhitomir  (zhfttVmer),  city  (1939  pop  95,090),  capi- 
tal of  Zhitomir  ohlast,  Ukraine,  WSW  of  Kiev,  in 
Volh>  ma  It  is  a  road  and  railroad  junction  and  a 
lumber  and  grain  center  Dating  from  1240,  it 
passed  (14th  tent  )  to  Lithuania,  was  returned  to 
Russia  in  the  second  Polish  partition  (179.3),  and 
became  an  important  c  ommercial  center  Zhitomir 
was  the  scene  of  fighting  in  the  Second  World  War 
The  Germans,  who  held  it  from  1941  to  1943,  mas- 
sac  red  virtually  the  entire  Jewish  population, 
whit  h  constituted  40  percent  of  the  total 

Zhukov,  Georgi  Konstantinovich  (gf>6r'gt?  k&nstun- 
tye'nuvlch  zhoo'kdf),  1896?-,  Russian  general  He 
was  almost  unknown  until  1932,  when  he  entered 
the  print  ipal  Soviet  military  school,  the  trunze 
Academy  He  commanded  tank  forces  in  the  fight- 
ing (1938  39)  between  Japan  and  the  USSR  on  the 
Manthunan  border  and  in  the  war  with  Finland 
Promoted  a  full  general  in  1940,  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  general  staff  and  vice  commissar  for 
defense  in  Feb.  1941  He  retired  (Oct.  1941)  as 
chief  of  fetaff  and  replaced  Timoshenko  as  tom- 
mander  of  the  central  front  against  the  Germans 
Appointed  first  vice  commissar  for  defense  in  the 
summer  of  1942,  he  also  replaced  Timoshenko  as 
commander  of  the  southwestern  front  and  accom- 
plished the  ent  m  leinent  of  the  Germans  at  Stalin- 
grad early  in  1943  Ho  cooperated  with  Marshal 
Voroshilov  m  lifting  the  siege  of  Leningrad  (Jan  , 
1943)  Promoted  marshal  (1943),  he  led  the  offen- 
sive of  1944  and  the  final  assault  on  Germany  in 
1945  He  c  aptured  Berlin  (April,  1945)  and  bet  ame 
commander  of  the  Russian  occupation  zone  in  Ger- 
man v  When  the  Russian  aimed  forces  were  uni- 
fied m  Feb  ,  1946,  Zhukov  was  given  c  ommand  of 
the  ground  forces  In  1947  he  was  relieved  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  Odessa  military  district 

Zhukovsky,  Vasily  Andreyevich  (vuse"l\e  Qndra'u- 
vtch  zhookof'ske),  1783-1852,  Russian  poet  He 
wrote  fine  lyrics  and  odes  but  is  remembered 
chiefly  for  his  translations  Through  these  he  in- 
troduced into  Russia  the  works  of  English,  French, 
and  German  poets  and  also  gave  Russian  verso  a 
new  quality  of  ease,  flexibility,  and  grate  Isar 
Alexander  II  was  strongly  influenced  bv  his  ideas 

Zia  (zl'u),  descendant  of  Gad     1  Chron  5  13 

Zia  (z6'u),  Noith  American  Indian  pueblo,  central 
NMex  It  is  on  Jomez  Creek,  30  mi  NW  of 
Albuquerque  Its  269  inhabitants  are  Pueblo  In- 
diana of  the  Keresan  linguistic  stock  They  raise 
gram  and  chili  The  Mission  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  do 
la  A»unci6n  was  built  m  1692  The  annual  fiesta  in 
honor  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Assumption  is  held  on 
Aug  15 

Ziba  (zl'bu),  servant  of  Saul  2  Sam  9,  16  1-4, 
19  17,29 

Zibeon  (zfbeun)  [Heb  ,-dved]  1  Grandfather  of 
Esau's  wife  Ahohbamah  Gen  36  2  2  Son  of  Seir 
and  father  of  Anah  Gen  36  20,24,  1  Chron  1  38, 
40  They  may  bo  the  same  person 

Zibia  (sl'beu)  [Hob.,  "roe],  descendant  of  Benjamin. 
1  Chron  8  9 

Zibiah  (zl'beu)  [Heb, -roe],  mother  of  Jo  ash  of 
Judah.  2  Kings  12  1,  2  Chron  24  1. 

Zichri  (sl'krl)    [Heb, -remembered]     1  Lovite.    1 


ZIMRI 

Chron.  9  15  Apparently  the  same  as  ZABDI 
2  Ephraimite  hero  2  Chron.  28  7  3  Priest  after 
the  return  to  Jerusalem  Neh  12  17  4,  6,  6,  7,  8, 
9,  10,  11,  12  Israelites  mentioned  once  only  in 
genealogies  Ex  621.  1  Chron  8  19,23,27,  2625, 
27  16,  2  Chron  17  16,  23  1,  Neh  11  9 

Ziddlm  (zl'dlm),  unlocated  fortified  city,  W  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  Joshua  19  35 

Zidkijah  (zldkl'ju)  [Heb  .-justice  of  God],  sealer  of 
the  covenant  Neh  10  1 

Ziegfeld,  Florenz  (fl6'runz  zog'ffld),  1869-1932, 
American  theatrical  producer  He  imported  mili- 
tary bands  from  Europe  for  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  Chicago,  1893  From  1907  he  produced 
the  Zifgfeld  Follus,  an  elaborate  rovue  featuring  a 
variety  of  performers  and  a  chorus  of  beautiful 
girls  His  other  spectacular  productions  include 
Sally,  Rio  Rita,  Kiel  Hoots,  Show  Boat,  and  Bitter 
Swtet  He  married  Anna  Held  in  1897,  and  Bilhe 
Burke  in  1914 

Zielona  Gora,  Lower  Silesia   see  GRONBBRO 

Zieten,  Hans  Joachim  von  (hums'  voa'khfm  fan 
tse'tun),  1699-1786,  Prussian  general  One  of  the 
ablest  cavalry  officers  of  Frederic  k  II,  ho  fought  in 
the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  and  in  the  Seven 
Years  War,  in  which  he  helped  win  the  battles  of 
Lobositz,  Prague,  and  Leuthen 

ziggurat  (zl'goorat),  form  of  temple  common  to  the 
Babylonians  and  Ass>  nans,  the  ant  lent  inhabitants 
of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  basin  The  ziggurat  was  a 
square,  pyramidal  structure,  whose  faces  were  in- 
clined ramps  in  several  stones  mounting  to  the 
shrine  at  the  summit  The  summit  served  also  for 
the  astrological  observations  which  were  important 
in  the  temple  ritual  '1  he  core  of  the  temple  was 
of  sun-baked  bricks,  the  facings  being  of  colored 
enameled  bnc  ks  About  the  ziggurat  were  grouped 
accessory  buildings  including  priests'  abodes 

Ziha  (zl'hu)  [Heb, -dry],  Nothimm  family  Ezra 
243,  Neh  746,  11  21 

Ziklag  (zl'klag),  place  of  ancient  Palestine,  probably 
S  of  Beershoba,  given  to  David  when  he  was  in 
flight  from  Saul  There  David  staved  a  while 
Joshua  1531,  195,  1  Sam  276,  7,  3014,  26, 
2  Sam  1  1,  4  10,  1  Chron  12  1,  20,  Neh  11  28 

Zilahy,  Louis  (zl'l6hl),  Hung  ZilahyLajos  (l&'yo-*h), 
1891-,  Hungarian  novelist  He  studied  law  at  the 
Umv  of  Budapest  and  latei  was  correspondent  for 
various  newspapers  His  three  major  novels,  Two 
Prisoners  (1932,  Eng  tr  ,  19*2),  The  Deserter 
(1932,  Eng  tr  ,  1932),  and  The  Dnkayn  (Eng  tr  , 
1948),  have  been  translated  into  English 

Zillah  (zl'lu)  [Heb, -shadow],  a  wife  of  Lamech 
Gen  4  19-24 

Zillebeke  (zI'liiba'Ttu),  village  (pop  1,590),  West 
Flanders  prov  ,  NW  Belgium,  near  Ypres  It  was 
the  scene  of  severe  fighting  in  the  First  World  War 

Zillertal  Alps  (tst'lurtal*),  lange  of  the  E  Alps  astride 
the  Austro-Italmn  border  and  extending  35  mi  NE 
into  the  T>rol  It  rises  to  11,555  ft  in  the  Hot  h- 
feiler.  on  the  international  line  The  Zillertal,  in  the 
Tyrol,  is  a  vallev  noted  for  its  magnificent  scenery 

Zilpah  (zfl'pu),  Leah's  maid,  mother  of  two  of 
Jacob's  sons  Gen  30  9-13 

Zilthai  (zll'thl,  zlltha'I)  (Heb  , -shady]  1  Descend- 
ant of  Benjamin  1  Chron.  8.20  2  Captain  who 
came  to  David  at  Ziklag  1  Chron  12  20 

Zimbabwe  (zlmhib'wft)  [Bantu, -stone  houses], 
ruined  cit^v ,  Southern  Rhodesia  It  was  discovered 
by  white  explorers  in  1871,  and  by  some  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  biblit  al  Ophir  The  strut  turea  prob- 
ably date  from  about  the  15th  cent ,  arid  thev  seem 
to  have  been  the  work  of  a  Bantu  people  Rums  m- 
tlude  a  ma&sive  wall  the  "temple",  a  strong  for- 
tress, the  "acropolis  ,  and  dwellings  m  a  near-by 
sheltered  valle\ 

Zimbfthst,  Efrem  (e'frum  zlm'bullst),  1889-,  Rus- 
sian- \meric an  violinist,  h.  Rostov-on-Don,  pupil 
of  Leopold  Auer  at  the  St  Petersburg  Conserva- 
tory He  made  his  debut  in  Germany  m  1908, 
toured  Europe,  and  made  his  Ameiitan  debut  m 
1911  In  1914  he  married  Alma  Gluck  He  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music , 
Philadelphia,  in  192S,  and  in  1941  became  its  di- 
rettor  In  1943  he  married  Mary  Louise  Curtis 
Bok  He  is  the  composer  of  violin  music,  chamber 
music,  and  a  light  opera  liontudcw  (19JO) 

Zimmah  (xi'mu)  [Heb  , -purpose),  Lovitical  family 
1  Chron.  6  20,42,  2  Chron  29  12 

Zimmern,  Sir  Alfred  Eckhard  (il'murn),  1879-, 
English  historian  He  wrote  The  Greek  Common- 
wealth (1911),  a  masterh  study  in  the  social  his- 
tory of  ant  lent  Athens,  and  he  was  also  prominent 
in  international  affairs,  he  assisted  the  League  of 
Nations  m  official  c  apa«  ities>  and  later  helped  or- 
ganize UNESCO  He  was  professor  of  mtei nation- 
al relations  at  Oxford  (1930-44),  lectured  at  various, 
American  universities,  and  was  direc  tor  of  the 
School  of  International  Relations  at  Geneva 
(1925-39)  He  wrote  The  Third  British  Empire 
(1926),  Solon  and  Croesus  (1928),  The  League  of 
Nations  and  the  Rule  of  Law  (1930).  and  other 
works  on  international  relations  and  Greek  history 

Zimran  (zlm'rnn)  [Hob  ,- celebrated],  son  of  Abra- 
ham and  Keturah  Gen  25  2,  1  Chron  1  82 

Zimri  (zlm'rl)  [Heb  ,  -one  w  ho  is  sung]  1  Died  c  885 
B  C  ,  king  of  Israel  (c  885  B  C  )  for  a  few  days  He 
was  one  of  Elah's  generals,  he  killed  the  king  and 
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held  the  throne  until  OMRI  rebelled.  1  Kings  16.8- 
19  ^'Israelite  killed  with  COEBI  3  Same  as  ZABDI  9 
4  Descendant  of  Saul  1  Chron  8  36 ,  9  42  6  In  an 
obscure  passage  the  name,  apparently,  of  a  tribe 
Jer.  25  25. 

Zin,  wilderness  through  which  the  Israelites  wan- 
dered, probably  8  of  the  Dead  Sea  Num  13  21, 
201,  2714,  3336;  343,  4,  Deut.  3251;  Joshua 
151,3 

Zma  (xl'nu),  variant  of  ZI/AH 

zinc,  silvery,  bluish-white  metallic  element  (symbol  - 
Zn,  for  physical  constants,  see  ELEMENT,  table)  It 
is  brittle  and  crystalline  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  when  heated  to  between  110°C  and  150°C  ,  it 
becomes  ductile  and  malleable  so  that  it  can  be 
rolled  into  sheets  Zmc  forms  a  number  of  com- 
pounds with  other  elements  With  oxygen  it  forms 
zinc  oxide,  often  called  zinc  white  With  chlorine, 
zinc  forms  a  chloride,  a  white  crystalline,  deli- 
quescent substance,  used  for  preserving  wood, 
stiffening  paper,  and  preparing  metal  for  soldering 
(as  a  flux)  Zinc  sulphide  (zinc  and  sulphur)  is  a 
component  of  LITHOPONE  and  of  certain  radium 
paints  The  crystalline  sulphate  is  known  com- 
monly as  WHITE  VITRIOL  An  important  uso  of  the 
metal  itself  is  m  the  preparation  of  a  number  of 
alloys,  e  g  ,  m  BABBITT  MVTAL.BR^S,  and  GERMAN* 
SILVFK  and  sometimes  in  BRON/E  Iron  is  galva- 
nized by  being  dipped  in  molten  zim  or  ( oated 
bv  electroplating  Zinc  is  verv  often  used  for 
the  negative  plates  in  elect nc  cells  Chief  sources 
of  the  metal  are  the  sulphide  ore,  zm<  blende 
or  BI'H  \LEIUTE  (e ailed  also  blende  or  "blac  k  Jack"), 
zinc  ite,  an  oxide,  willermte,  a  sih<  ate,  smithsomte, 
the  zinc  carbonate,  and  frankhmte  Aside  from 
franklimte,  which  occurs  in  abundant  e  only  near 
Franklin,  N  J  ,  zim  oresare  widely  and  abundantly 
distributed  throughout  the  world  The  Tinted 
States  is  the  leading  producer  The  metallurgy  of 
zim  depends  upon  the  ore  used  Zim  has  a  low 
vaporizing  temperature  (907°C  )  and  therefore  c  an 
be  prepared  by  distillation  When  the  oxide  is  mixed 
with  coal  and  heated  in  a  furnace  m  hpet  ml  cylin- 
ders, the  carbon  (coal)  combines  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  oxide  tuid  the  escaping  zinc  vapor  is  caught 
in  so-called  receivers  fastened  at  the  cad  of  the 
cylinders  Zinc,  thus  prepared  is  called  spelter  In 
io< ont  y  ears  an  increasing  amount  of  zinc  has  been 
prepared  by  elect roly  sis  of  a  solution  of  the  roasted 
ore  in  and  to  whuh  certain  other  minerals  have 
been  added  The  metal  was  known  in  am  lent  times 

zinc  white,  white  powder,  used  commonly  us  u  white 
pigment  in  paints  Chernu  ally ,  it  is  zinc  oxide  It 
is  less  opaque  than  white  lead  but  does  not  bc<  ome 
dark  in  t'ne  presence  of  sulphur  compounds,  eg, 
when  exposed  to  the  hydrogen  sulphide  of  the  at- 
mosphere It  is  used  also  as  a  filler  in  tires,  other 
rubber  goods,  linoleum,  oilcloth,  und  other  prod- 
ucts and  in  making  white  rubber  goods  and  white 
glass  A  pure  grade  of  zinc  white  is  sometimes 
called  Chinese  white  It  is  used  medically  in 
ointments 

Zmjan,  Iran   see  ZFNTAN 

zinnia,  any  species  of  the  genus  Zinnia  (or  Crassma), 
plants  ohiofly  native  to  Mexico  though  some  reach 
as  far  north  as  Colorado  The  common  zinnia  of 
gardens  (Zinnia,  elegans),  called  also  youth-and- 
old-age,  is  a  rather  coarse,  easily  cultivated,  annual 
plant,  popular  as  H  cut  flower  for  its  warm  colors — • 
ranging  from  white  and  yellow  to  led  and  pui  pie— 
and  for  its  bold,  stiff  aspect  It  has  a  composite 
head  of  flowers  of  few  rays  ("single")  or  miny 
("double")  Thei  o  are  various  forms  in  cultivation, 
including  dwarfed  and  curled  kinds  Zinnia  is  the 
state  flower  of  Indiana 

Zmoviev,  Gngon  Evseyevich  (grigeVre  v,  ffsy  a'uvTeh 
zen&'veff),  1883-1930,  Russian  Communist  loader 
He  sided  with  the  Bolshevik  wing  of  the  Russian 
Soe  ml  Dernoc  ratic  party  after  1  903,  was  forced  to 
flee  abroad  in  1908,  and  returned  after  the  I'eb- 
ruary  Revolution  of  1917  Having  risen  high  in  the 
party  ranks,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Politburo 
in  1(M8  and  president  of  the  Comintern  in  1910 
On  Lenin's  death  (1924)  he  was,  with  Stalin  and 
Kamenev,  one  of  the  triumvirate  to  succeed  the. 
dead  leader  With  Kamenev  he  joined  (1925) 
TROTSKY  in  opposing  Lenin's  polit  y ,  and  he  was 
expelled  fiom  the  Communist  party  in  1<)27  Hay- 
ing recanted,  he  was  readmitted  m  1928,  but  did 
not  regain  his  former  influence  Arrested  in  con- 
nection with  tho  assassination  (1934)  of  KIKOV, 
Zmoviev — along  with  KAMfc-NhV  and  other  former 
loaders — was  publicly  tried  in  1936  for  haying 
taken  part  in  Trotsky-inspirod  plots  against  Stalin 
and  the  Soviet  government  Like  his  fellow  de- 
fendants, Zmoviev  confessed  himself  guilty  of  till 
charges  and  was  exe<  uted  The  so-t  ailed  Zmoviev 
letter  was  published  m  1924  by  several  English 
newspapers  and  purported  to  be  a  set  ret  lettei  writ- 
ten by  Zmoviev  (then  head  of  the  Conuntem)  It 
contained  instructions  for  a  Communist  uprising  in 
Kn gland  Though  later  proved  a  forgery,  the 
Zmoviev  letter  was  effective  in  bringing  about  tho 
defeat  of  Ramsay  Mac  Donald  and  the  Labour 
party  in  the  British  elections  that  year,  and  it  re- 
sulted m  a  cooling  of  British-Russian  relations. 

Zinovievsk,  Ukraine  see  KIRCWKJKAD 

Zinsser,    Hans    (ztn'sur),     1878-1940,    American 
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bacteriologist,  b.  New  York  city,  grad.  Columbia 
(B  A ,  1899,  M  D.,  1903).  He  was  professor  of 
bacteriology  at  Stanford  Umv  (1911-13),  Colum- 
bia (1913-23),  and  Harvard  Medical  School  (from 
1923)  A  noted  epidemiologist,  he  was  a  leader  m 
combating  typhus  and  served  with  the  American 
Red  Cross  samtarv  commission  during  the  1915 
tv  phus  epidemic  in  Serbia  and  with  the  League  of 
Nations  sanitary  commission  (1923)  m  Russia  He 
isolated  the  germ  of  the  European  type  of  typhus 
and  developed  (1940),  with  his  colleagues  at  Har- 
vard, a  method  for  mass  production  of  the  vaccine 
He  wrote  a  popular  work  on  typhus,  Rats,  Lire,  and 
History  (1935),  several  textbooks,  including  A 
Textbook,  of  Bacterwloffy  (1911,  9th  ed  revised, 
1948),  Infection  and  Resistame  (1914,  4th  od  re- 
vised, Resistance  to  Infections  Disease,  1931 ,  5th  ed 
revised,  Immunity,  1939),  and  the  autobiograph- 
ical As  I  Remember  Him  (1940) 
Zinzendorf ,  Nikolaug  Ludwig,  Graf  von  (zm'zunddrf, 
Ger  ne'kolous  loot'vlkh  grdf  fun  tsTn'tsundorf), 
1700-1760,  bishop  of  tho  refoundod  Moravian 
Church,  b  Dresden  Reared  under  Pietistic  m- 
fluem  es,  he  was  early  in  sympathy  with  the  perse- 
cuted Moravian  Brethren,  to  whom  ho  offered 
refuge  (1722)  on  his  Saxony  estates  The  colony 
was  called  Herrnhut  It  was  Zinzendorf 's  purpose 
that  the  Herruhutters  should  be  a  group  within  the 
Lutheran  Church,  influencing  others  toward  deeper 
religious  experience,  but  he  yielded  to  their  ui- 
sistom  e  upon  refounding  their  ancient  c  hun  h  He 
was  ordered  (1736)  to  leave  Saxony  because  of  his 
religious  activities,  and  thereafter,  for  many  years, 
he  traveled  about,  spreading  the  views  of  the  re- 
oigamzed  Moravian  Church,  of  which  he  became 
bishop  m  1737  In  London  he  was  cordially  re- 
ceived (17 17)  bv  John  Wesley  In  Ameiica  (1741- 

4  J)  he  was  IK  live  in  the  noted  Moravian  settlement 
at  Bethlehem,  Pa  ,  and  in  establishing  congrega- 
tions m  other  places  in  E  Pennsylvania     He  made 
attempts  to  gather  the  German  sei  ts  of  that  <  olony 
into  a   unified   church      In    174S   Zm/eridoif   was 
allowed  to  leturn  to  Herrnhut,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death     His  many  works  include  a  number 
of  hymns     See  Williston  Walker,  (Jreat  Men  of  the 
Christian  Church  (1908) 

Zion  (zl'un)  or  Sion  (sl'un),  part  of  JERUSALEM  It 
is  defined  in  the  Bible  as  the  City  of  David  2  Sam 

5  7     Tradition  names  the  southwestern  lull  of  the 
city  as  Zion,  hut  there  is  ( ontroveray  about  the 
identity     The  name  is  symbolic   of  Jeiu&alem,  of 
the  Promised  Land,  of  the  Messmnu  hope  of  Israel 
(hence  the  teim  Zionism),  and,  among  Christians, 
of  heaven 

Zion,  city  (pop  6,555),  extreme  NE  111 ,  on  Lake 
MK  higan  N  of  Chicago,  m<  1902  It  was  founded 
in  1901  by  John  Alexander  DOWIE  of  the  Christian 
Catholic  Aposstolic  Chunh  and  had  a  theociatic 
government  until  1935  The  tabernacle  burned  in 
1937  Lace  and  food  produc  ts  are  made  in  the  city 
A  Passion  plav  is  presented  annually 

Zionism,  movement  for  reconstituting  a  Jewish 
nation  Suite  the  destruction  of  their  state  by 
Rome  in  A  D  70,  the  Jews  have  yearned  to  be  re- 
stored to  Palestine  Tho  pcrsetutions  which  they 
endured  combined  with  their  sense  of  religious 
identity  to  keep  them  a  distinct  group  wherever 
they  dwelt  The  faith  that  tho  Messiah  would 
deliver  Israel  from  its  exile  remained  always  fresh, 
and  repeatedly  Jews  followed  false  Messiahs,  siu  h 
as  SVBBATAI  Zi-vi  While  some  colonies  of  pious 
scholatb  had  always  lived  in  Palestine  on  the 
chantv  of  their  brethren  abroad,  the  bulk  of  Jewry 
took  no  practical  steps  to  reenter  Zion,  feeling  that 
this  would  bo  sacrilegious  The  giowth  of  a  liberal 
attitude  towards  Jews  m  the  18th  and  19th  cent 
led  to  some  degree  of  L  "initiation  with  national 
cultures  This  alarmed  certain  Jewish  leaders, 
notably  Moses  MENDFLSSOHN  (1729-80),  who  per- 
ceived a  threat  to  leligious  culture,  they  asserted 
that  Western  learning  must  be  UHSOC  lated  with  a 
heightened  awareness  of  Jewish  values  This  atti- 
tude prepared  for  the  impart  of  nationalism  on 
Jewish  thought  in  Western  Europe  The  typical 
lato-19th-tc>ntuiy  view  was  that  the  Jews  were 
an  inchoate  nation  requiring  mainly  its  own  terri- 
tory (not  necessanlv  Palestine)  to  be  realised  The 
Jews  of  Eastern  Europe,  however,  refused  to 
abandon  their  traditional  aspirations  for  Pales- 
tine The  Zionist  movement  was  weak,  disunited, 
and  largely  theoietical  until  Theodor  HER/L  called 
the  first  Woild  Zionist  Congress  at  Basel  in  1897 
The  meeting  set  up  Zionist  organisations  m  most 
countries  where  there  were  large  Jewish  popula- 
tions and  established  the  right  of  any  Jew  to  vote 
for  delegates  to  tho  <  ongresses  by  paying  a  "shekel" 
(registration  fee)  Since  1946  some  2,500,000  Jews 
purchased  "shekels"  for  each  congress  American 
Jews  furnish  most  of  tho  monev  for  Zionist  ac- 
tivities other  than  c  onduc  ting  the  congresses  The 
first  issue  to  split  the  Zionist  movement  was  wheth- 
er Palestine  was  essential  to  the  Jewish  state  A 
majority  of  the  delegates  to  tho  1905  congress  felt 
that  it  was  essential  and  rejected  the  British  offer 
of  a  homeland  m  Uganda,  E  Afrit  a  The  opposi- 
tion, the  Territorialists  led  by  Israel  Zangwill, 
withdiew  on  the  grounds  that  an  immediate  refuge 
for  persecuted  Jews  was  needed  The  Zionist 


movement,  largely  under  the  leadership  of  Chalm 
WEIZMANN.  then  devoted  itself  largely  to  political 
work  but  obtained  few  concessions  from  the  Turk- 
ish sultan,  who  ruled  Palestine.  The  Zionists  did 
achieve  a  signal  success  in  1917,  when  Great 
Britain  was  at  war  with  Turkey  as  one  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  The  British  government  issued  the 
Balfour  Declaration  (see  BALFOUR,  ARTHUR 
JAMFB),  which  promised  to  help  establish  a  na- 
tional homo  for  the  Jewish  people  m  Palestine 
Great  Britain  was  given  a  mandate  of  Palestine  in 
1923,  in  part  to  implement  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion Jewish  colonization  vastly  increased  in  the 
early  years  of  the  mandate  (see  PVLEHTINF  for  the 
period  up  to  1945),  but  soon  the  British  made 
certain  interpretations  of  tho  dec  laration  which  tho 
Zionists  felt  were  too  limiting  There  were  dis- 
putes in  the  Zionist  movement  on  how  to  counter 
the  British  position  The  Revisionists  favored  im- 
mediate declaration  of  a  Jewish  state  even  if  fore  e 
were  needed  In  their  uncompiomising  stand  (but 
not  in  their  threat  of  violence)  thev  were  usually 
joined  by  the  Mi/raclu  (orthodox  religious  party) 
The  most  c  one  iliatory  faction  was  comprised  of 
the  General  Zionists  (representing  the  original 
national  organizations),  who  generally  remained 
friendly  to  Great  Britain  The  Labor  Zionists, 
who  favored  a  socialist  economy  m  Palestine,  were 
often  allied  with  the  General  Zionists  on  questions 
concerning  the  mandate  After  tho  Second  World 
War  the  Zionist  movement  intensified  its  activities 
The  sufferings  of  the  European  Jews  and  of  Jew« 
in  Arab  lands  demanded  tho  opening  of  a  refuge 
The  stiffening  opposition  of  the  Arab  countries  in- 
creased the  urgency  At  this  time  the  World  Zionist 
Congress  was  split,  with  the  Revisionists  and  the 
Mizrachi  demanding  all  Palestine  (even  including 
Jordan)  and  tho  Labor  and  General  Zionists  reluc- 
tantly accepting  the  United  Nations  plan  to  parti- 
tion Palestine  (see  IsitAri )  After  tho  Jewish  state 
was  proclaimed  (May  14,  1948)  tho  World  Zionist 
Congress  was  separated  entirely  from  the  Isiaeli 
government  This  gave  Israel  absolute  sovereignty 
and  answered  the  c  ntic  ism  of  those  who  maintained 
that  Israel  was  a  country  to  wine  h  Zionists  through- 
out the  world  owed  allegiance  See  Nahum  Soko- 
low,  History  of  Zwinsrn,  IWXl  1<)18  (1919),  Israel 
Cohen,  The  Zwm»t  Movemfnt  (1945),  Chairn  Weiz- 
marin,  Trial  and  Error  (1949) 

Ziomtes  see  CHRISTIAN  CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC 
CHITRCH  IN  Ziov 

Zion  National  Park,  94,241  06  a<  res,  SW  Utah,  est 
1910  It  include?  a  goige  1,500  to  2,500  ft  deep 
and  is  an  area  of  great  srenic  giandeur  and 
beauty ,  noted  for  its  vivid  coloi  ing  and  spec  tae  ular 
roc  k  formations  Dazzling  white  rock  in  tho  upper 
reaches  makes  the  red  of  Vermilion  Cliffs  more 
startling  There  is1  a  highway  to  Mt  Carmel  The 
area  was  first  set  aside  as  Mukuntuweap  National 
(Monument  in  1909  Adjoining  Zion  National  Puik 
on  the  northwest  is  tho  undeveloped  Zion  National 
Monument  (3  V>20  75  ac  res,  out  1<»37) 

Zionsville,  town  (pop  1,314), Booneco  ,  central  Ind  , 
NNW  of  Indianapolis  Pharmaceuticals  are  made 

Zior  (zl'6r)  flleb  , -wmillnpssj,  hill  town,  S  Palestine 
Joshua  15  54 

Ziph  (zlf)  1  Judahite  1  Chron  4  16  2  Unidentified 
city,  S  Palestine  Joshua  15  24  3  City,  S  Pales- 
tine, SSE  of  Hebron  Here  David  hid  in  his  flight 
from  Saul  Joshua  1555,  1  Sam  2314,15,19, 
26  1,2,  title  of  Ps  54 

Ziphah  (zl'fu),  son  of  Jehaleleel     1  Chron   4  16 

Ziphion  (jrf'fcVm),  variant  of  ZEPHON 

Ziphron  (zl'fron),  unlocuted  landmark,  extreme  N 
Palestine  Num  34  9  This  is  possibly  tho  same 
as  SIBR\IM 

Zippor  (zlp'por)  [Hob  ,  =  sparrow],  father  of  Balak, 
king  of  Moab  Num  22  2 

Zipporah  (zl'puru)  [Heb  ,=female  sparrow),  daugh- 
ter of  Jethro  and  wife  of  Moses  Ex  2  16-22  4  18- 
26,  18  1  -6 

zirconium  (zurko'ne'um),  metallic  element  appear- 
ing as  a  black  amorphous  powder  or  a  dark  grav 
crystalline  solid  (symbol -Zr,  for  physical  con- 
stants, see  KLEMFNT,  table)  It  forms  compounds 
with  various  other  elements,  e  g  ,  with  oxygen  (the 
oxide,  zireoma),  with  silicon  and  oxygen,  with 
fluorine,  and  with  zinc  and  potassium  and  zino 
and  oxygen  The  element  oc  e  urs  in  various  miner- 
als, e  g  ,  zirc  on,  baddeloyite,  and  eudialyto  The 
resistance  of  the  oxide,  zirconm,  to  intense  heat 
makes  it  useful  for  laboratory  vessels  and  for 
furnac  e  linings  It  is  used  also  in  allots  with  c  opper 
and  nickel  and  espec  mlly  with  iron  and  sihc  on  (for 
uso  in  making  various  steels)  When  added  to  steel, 
it  acts  as  a  purifying  agent,  removing  substances 
deleterious  to  the  uniform  strength  of  the  finished 
produc  t  The  oxide,  zireoma,  was  discovered  b> 
M  II  Klaproth  in  1789  in  the  mineral  zircon  The 
element  was  not  isolated  until  1824  by  J  J. 
BerzeliUH 

Zistersdorf  (tsTs'tursddrf"),  town  (pop  3,044), 
Lower  Austria,  NNE  of  Vienna  Although  it  was 
long  known  that  there  were  oil  deposits  in  the 
vicinity,  the  large  oil  fields  wore  developed  only 
recently,  notably  in  the  Second  World  War 
Much  equipment  was  removed  after  1046  by  the 
Russian  occupation  authorities. 
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Zitt  (ifi'tu,  Gor.  tse'ta),  1892- ,  empress  of  Austria 
and  queen  of  Hungary  The  daughter  of  Duke 
Robert  of  Parma,  she  was  married  (1911)  to  Arch- 
duke Charles  Francis,  who  m  1916  became  em- 
peror as  CHARLES  I  She  exercised  great  influence 
over  her  husband  and  was  blamed  for  Charles's 
letter  to  her  brother,  BIXTUS  OF  BOURBON-PARMA, 
during  the  First  World  War  and  for  Charles's  at- 
tempts to  regain  his  throne  after  the  war  A f ter  her 
husband's  death  (1922),  Zita  brought  up  her  numer- 
ous family  in  Belgium  She  never  renounced  her 
ambition  to  see  her  son,  Archduke  OTTO,  crowned 
king  of  Hungary  and  possibly  emperor  of  Austria 
From  1940  to  1949  Empress  Zita  lived  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada 

zither  (zl'thur) ,  stringed  music  al  instrument,  derived 
from  the  psaltery  and  the  dulcimer  It  has  a  flat 
sound  box  over  which  are  strete  bed  from  30  to  45 
stungs,  these  are  plucked  with  the  fingers  and  a 
plectrum  In  the  18th  e  ent  one  or  both  sides  began 
to  bo  curved  to  produce  greater  sonority  During 
the  baroque  era  it  was  generally  used  by  peasants 
of  Central  Europe  The  term  zither  is  also  used  as  a 
generic  term  for  various  instruments,  including  the 
dulcimer,  the  psaltery,  and  several  Oriental  in- 
struments 

Zittau  (tsl'tou),  city  (pop  45,084),  Saxony,  E  Gei- 
rnany,  in  Lusatia,  near  the  Lusatian  Noisse  and 
near  tho  Czec  h  border  It  is  a  textile-milling  center 
and  has  manufac  tures  of  automobiles  and  mac  hin- 
eiy  An  old  Slavic  settlement,  Zittau  was  c  bartered 
as  a  city  in  the  13th  cent  It  has  a  12th-century 
c  hurch 

Zituni,  Greece*  see  LVMIA 

Ziz,  pass  or  wadi,  up  which  an  allied  army  moved 
from  the  Dead  Sea  towards  Jerusalem  to  attack 
Jehoshaphat  2  Chi  on  20  10 

Ziza  (zl'zu)    1  Snneonite  who  par  tic  ipated  in  a  raid 
on  the  pasture  lands  of  Gedor    1  Chron  4  37    2  Son 
of  Rehoboarn  and  Maae  hah     2  Chron    11  20 
Zizah   (zl'zu),  descendant  of  Gershom      1  Chron. 

23  11  In  verse  10  he  is  called  tyna 
Zizka,  John  (zTs'ku),  Czech  Jan  Zizka  (y.'in'  zhCsh'- 
ku),  d  1424,  Czech  soldier  and  Hussito  leader  Be- 
fore the  HUHBITK  WVKH,  which  gave  hi,s  military 
genius  tho  opportunity  to  develop  fully,  Zi/ka 
served  under  various  lords,  ho  fought  (1410)  on  the 
Polish  side  in  the  battle  of  Tannenberg,  wheie  the 
Teutonic-  Knights  were  defeated  When  the  Hus- 
site Wars  broke  out  in  1420,  Zizka  was  about  (>0 
years  old  and  was  blind  in  one  eye  Having  joined 
the  Tabontos  (the  radical  Husmte  wing),  Zizka 
made  TABOH  in  Bohemia  into  an  almost  impreg- 
nable fortress  and  led  (July,  1120)  the  Tabonte 
troops  in  their  vie  torv  over  Lmperor  SIC.ISMITND  at 
Visehrad  (now  a  part  of  Prague)  In  the  following 
years  he  successfully  withstood  the  anti-Hussite 
ciusades  and  reduc  ed  one  Catholic  stronghold  after 
another. continuing  to  command  in  pei son  although 
lie  had  become  totally  blind  in  1421  He  did  not 
hold  with  the  extreme  religious  views  of  the  Tabor- 
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goods  and  rubber.  Under  the  Bata  family  Zlm  grew 
into  an  almost  self-sufficient  factory  community, 
with  its  own  consumer-goods  industries,  broad 
educational  facilities,  and  model  housing  projec  t«, 
and  it  represented  industrial  paternalism  at  its 
benevolent  best  Branches  of  the  Bata  shoe  in- 
dustry were  opened  throughout  the  world  After 
the  Second  World  War  the  Bata  industries  weie  na- 
tionalized, and  Zlm  itself  was  renamed  Gottwaldov 
111  honor  of  Klement  Gottwald,  first  Communist 
president  of  Czechoslovakia 
Zn,  chemical  symbol  of  the  element  ZINC 
Znojmo  (snoi'md),  Ger  Znaim  (tsunTm'),  city  (pop. 
19,696),  8  Moravia,  Czef  hoslovakm  It  produces 
pottery,  stonowaie,  machinery,  and  processed  food 
(notably  pu  kles)  Founded  in  the  1.3th  <  ent  ,  it  has 
several  fine  Golhu  churches  and  a  llth-ronturv 
tity  hall  Here  in  the  Napoleonic  Warn  an  armis- 
tice was  signed  (1809)  by  the  Austrian*  and  the 
French  after  the  Freix  h  vi<  tory  at  Wagrarn 
Zoan.  see  TANIH,  Egj  pt 

Zoar  (zc/ur),  at  first  named  Bela  (be'~),  the  one  of 
the  Cities  of  the  Plain  (see  SODOM)  to  escape  de- 
struction Lot  and  his  daughters  took  refuge  here. 
Gen  14  2,8,  19  19-29,  Isa  15  5,  Jer  48  44 
Zoar  (zor,  zo'ur),  village  (pop  208),  E  r  entral  Ohio, 
on  the  Tusenrawas  nvei.  near  New  Philadelphia, 
me  1881  It  was  founded  by  a  gioup  ol  Separatists 
from  S  German)  who  fled  religious  persecution  and 
emigrated  (1817),  under  the  leadeiship  of  Joseph 
Michael  BIMH.KH,  to  America  The  Quakers  re- 
ceived  them  kindly  in  Philadelphia  and  assisted 
them  in  obtaining  land  in  Ohio  The  village  of  Zoar 
was  laid  out,  A  e ornmunrstie  system  was  adopted  to 
solve  economic  difGt  ultios,  and  a  strut  moral  and 
religious  life  was  maintained  Flour  und  textile 
mills  and  other  small  industries  were  established, 
and  the  commune  flourished  The  Zoarites  aided 
in  the  building  of  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  After 
Birneler's  death  (1853),  the  society  de<  lined,  and 
in  1898  the  communistic  mode  of  life  was  aban- 
doned See  K  C)  Randall,  Histuri/  of  the  Zoar  So- 
cuty  (1899),  C  R  Dobbs,  Frfedom's  H'lJl  (1947) 
Zoba  or  Zobah  (both  zo'bu),  Viamaean  state,  NK 
of  Palestine,  at  the  time  of  Saul,  David,  and  Solo- 
mon It  waged  war  on  Israel  1  Sam  1 4  47,  2  Sarn 
8  10,  10  19,  I  Chron  18,1-7,  2  Chron  *  3  Aram- 
zobah  in  title  of  Ps  (>() 

Zobebah  (zobc'bu)  [Heb  ,«  slow -moving],  descend- 
ant of  ludah  1  Chron  4  8 

zodiac  (zo'deak),  in  astronom\,  an  mi  iginarv  /one, 
or  belt  of  the  skv  ,  about  1(»°  in  width  8°  on  eae  h 
side  of  the  ecliptic  (the  apparent  annual  path  ot 
the  sun)  The  orbits  of  the  sun,  tin  rnoon,  and  the 
five  planets,  as  known  to  the  ancients  who  origi- 
nated the  zodiac,  weie  included  within  the  band 
of  16°  The  stars  in  the  zone  were  arranged  in  e  on- 
stellations,  and  since  most  of  these  had  the  figures 
of  animals,  the  name  soduu ,  derived  from  the  (Ii  eek 
zoion  [animal]  was  gi\en  There  are  12  eoustella- 
tions,  and  each  has  its  corresponding  sign  The 


ZOLA 

but  an  able  administrator  and  diplomat  On  Mi- 
chael's death  (1041),  his  nephew,  Michael  V,  be- 
came joint  ruler  with  Zoe  He  promptly  sent  his 
uncle  John  into  disgrac  e  and  in  1042  exiled  Zoe*  to  a 
convent,  but  the  people  rose  in  rebellion,  Zoe  was 
recalled,  and  Michael  was  blinded  and  banished. 
At  the  same  time  Zoe's  younger  sister,  Theodora. 
was  removed  from  the  convent  where  she  had  lived 
until  then  and  was  crowned  joint  empress  A  few 
months  later  (June,  1042),  Zoe  married  for  the  third 
time  Her  husband,  Constantino  IX,  of  a  distin- 
guished Byzantine  family,  ruled  jointlv  with  the 
two  sisters  until  Zoe's  death  Under  their  threefold 
rule  the  Byzantine  rourt  was  the  scene  of  continu- 
ous debauchery  and  scandals  and  the  provinces 
wore  disturbed  bj  rel>elhons,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
considerable  cultural  revival  took  place  at  Con- 
stantinople Iho  chief  event  of  the  period,  how- 
ever, was  the  final  &<  hi  am  between  the  Eastern 
Church  and  the  Western  Church,  which  was  precip- 
itated by  the  attack  of  Muhael  Cerularius,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  on  the  papacy  and  which 
was  consummated  when  Pope  Lto  IX  excommum- 
cated  (1504)  the  patriarch  After  Zoe's  death  in 
1050,  Const  antme  continued  to  rule  jointly  with 
Theodora,  he  died  in  1055,  and  Theodora  in  105ti, 
Mic  hael  VI,  a  Byzantine  nobleman  who  was  chosen 
her  successor,  was  forced  to  abdicate  in  1057  in 
favor  of  Isaac  I,  founder  of  the  Comnonus  dynasty 
Zoega,  Georg  or  Jorgen  (gftorg'  soa'ga,  yur'gun), 
1755-1809,  Danish  archaeologist  and  numismatist 
He  is  considered,  with  \\mekelmann  and  E  Q 
Vise  onti,  a  foundei  of  scientific  an  haeolog>  After 
his  conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism  in  1783,  he 
lived  in  Rome,  serving  as  Danish  consul  general 
from  1798  to  1809  Under  the  patronage  of  Cardi- 
nal Borgia,  and  pensioned  by  Denmark,  he  was 
able  to  make  valuable  researc  lies  in  coins  and  man- 
use  upts,  he  became  skilled  in  the  deciphering  of 
hierogh  phic  s,  as  evidenced  in  his  work  (1797)  on 
the  origin  ot  obelisks  Ills  chief  work  was  the  Cata- 
Ifigns  itxtiiiim  Copluorum  manuacnptorum  Muaeo 


Zog  (/6g)  ,  tSi/o-  ,  king  of  Albania  Originally  Ahmed 
Zogu,  he  came  of  a  Moslem  family  and  served  m  the 
Austrian  army  in  the  I1  list  World  War  He  bee  time 
Albanian  minister  of  the  interior  in  1920,  minister 
of  war  in  1921,  and  premier  in  1922  A  revolution 
in  192J  led  to  his  flight,  but  he  returned  in  1925 
with  Yugoslav  ba<  King  and  became  premier  again 
\lthough  a  constitution  was  adopted,  he  governed 
as  virtual  dictator  Ahmed  Zogu  soon  abandoned 
his  Yugoslav  bac  kers  and  tin  ned  to  Italy  for  fi- 
ivincial  aid,  b\  tho  Treat\  of  Tirana  of  Nov  .  1927, 
Albania  concluded  a  military  alliance  with  Italy, 
which  received  extensive  economic  concessions  in 
exchange  for  further  loans  In  1928  Zog  was  pro- 
claimed king  as  Zog  I  A  new  Italian  loan  (1931) 
helped  Zog  to  modernize  his  country  but  led  to 
-nc  h  an  increase  of  Italian  influence  that  liberal 
opposition  IXM  ame  aroused  Zog  attempted  to  re- 
sist Italian  em  roue  hments  hut  the  appearance 
(1934)  of  an  Italian  fleet  at  Dura/zo  forced  him  inter 
submission  Albania  bee  ame  a  virtual  Italian  pro- 
tee  torate  On  April  7,  19.49,  Albanian  independence 
ceased  altogether  when  Itah  invaded  and  quickly 
subdued  Albania,  of  wlue  h  \  ic  tor  Lmmanuel  III  of 
Itah  was  proclaimed  king  Zog,  who  had  married 
the  Ilungaiian  countess  Geraldme  Apponyi  in 
19.48,  fled  abroad  with  his  queen  and  his  two-da\ 
old  Mm  Vu  tor  Emmanuel  abdie  ated  as  king  of  Al- 
bania in  1944,  but  Zog  remained  in  exile  after  the 
Second  World  War,  when  a  Communist  govern- 
ment gained  control  over  Albania  and  pioclaimed 
it  (1940)  a  republic 

Zohar  (zeV-)   [Hob  ,-  whiteness]     1  Father  of  the 
owner  of  the  e  ave  of  MAC  HPKI<\H   2  Son  of  Simeon 
gen    4<>  10,  Ex   o  15   Zerah    1  Chron   4  24 
Zoheleth    (zohe'lCth),    commemorative    or    sacred 

stone  near  EN-ROGEL     1  Kings  1  9 
Zoheth  (zo'heth),  son  of  Ishi     1  Chron  4  20. 
Zoilus  (zo'Ilrts),  c  400  B  C    c  320  B  C  ,  Greek  rheto- 
ric lan  of  Mac  edoma     He  is  c  ailed  Homeromastix 
Isc  ourge  of  Homer],  because  of  his  denunciations  of 
ilomei  at>  a  purvey  or  of  fables    His  name  has  come 
to  signify  a  carping  c  ritu 

Zola,  Emile  (amel'  «6U'),  1840-1902.  French  novel- 
ist, b  Pans  He  was  a  professional  wntor  and 
earned  hib  living  by  jouinahsm  and  by  his  novels 
About  1870  he  became  the  apologist  and  most 
typical  example  of  Fi  ench  natut  aht>m  This  literary 
school,  grown  out  of  tho  ieahs,m  typified  by  FLAU- 
BFRT  and  founded  on  an  unskeptical  faith  in  science, 
held  that  the  novel  should  bo  scientific  in  a  strict 
sense  Irispned  by  n  passion  foi  accuracy  and  by 
an  assurance  that  lie  saw  life  as  it  is,  Zola  composed 
novels  precisely  descriptive  of  social  milieus  Char- 
acteis.  tend  to  become  manonottelike,  and  the  de- 
tails aie  often  sordid  in  their  completeness  Zola 
had  an  ardent  zeal  for  social  reform  Of  his  many 
novels,  the  chief  are  among  the  20  comprising  the 
series  Lea  Rougon-Macquart  (1871-93),  an  account 
of  the  decay  of  a  family  as  the  effect  of  hei  odity  and 
envnonment,  with  especial  emphasis  on  alcoholism, 
disease,  and  degeneracy  Perhaps  tho  best  known 
of  these  ate  Z/'A«8wmmotr  (1877,  Eng  tr  ,  TheDram- 
Shop),  on  lower-class  life  in  Pans,  Nona  (1880)  ,  and 
Germinal  (1885,  Eng  ti  ,  1901),  on  coal  mining  in 


which,  however,  remained  in  c  lose  alliance  with  the 
Taboutes  In  the  same  year  the  tension  between 
the  Tabontes  and  the  moderate  Utiaquists,  whose 
stionghold  was  at  Prague,  Mated  into  open  conflu  t, 
and  lute  in  1424  Zizka  led  his  aimv  against  Prague 
in  order  to  compel  that  citv  to  adhere  to  his  un- 
compromising anti-Catholic  policy  An  armistice, 
averted  the  outbreak  of  civil  yvar  between  the  two 
Hussite  parties,  whie  h  now  de<  ided  on  a  joint  ex- 
pedition into  Moravia  under  Zizka's  command 
Zizka  died  suddenly  dining  the  campaign  Al- 
though Zizka's  fame  as  a  general  is  overshadowed 
by  that  of  other  commanders,  he  ranks  among  the 
gi  eat  military  innovators  of  all  time  The  bulk  of 
his  army  c  onsisted  of  peasants  and  townspeople, 
untrained  in  arms  Zizka  did  not  attempt  to  make 
them  adopt  the  c  oriventional  armament  and  tactics 
of  the  time,  but  let  them  make  use  oi  sue  h  weapons 
as  iron-tipped  flails  and  armored  farm  wagons,  sur- 
mounted by  small  cannons  of  the  howitzer  type 
His  armored  wagons,  when  used  for  offense,  cut 
easily  through  the  enemv  lines,  faring  as  they  went, 
and  thus  enabled  him  to  cut  superior  forces  into 
pieces  When  used  for  defense,  the  wagons  were 
arranged  into  an  impregnable  barrier  surrounding 
the  foot  soldiers,,  thcv  also  served  to  transport  his 
men  Zizka  thus  fully  antic  ipated  modern  motorized 
and  tank  waifare,  but  despite  its  obvious  superior- 
ity over  his  enemies'  tactics  Zizka's  method  was  ig- 
nored by  military  leaders  for  400  years,  and  it  is 
only  in  recent  times  that  his  military  genius  has 
been  fullv  appreciated 

Zlatoust  (zlutuoosf),  city  (192ft  pop  48,(>21,  1939 
pop  99.272K  RSFSR,  in  the  southern  Urals,  c  t>5 
mi  W  of  Cholv  ahmsk  A  majoi  metallurgy  al 
c  enter,  it  produces  quahtj  steels  and  pree  ision 
castings  It  was  founded  in  1754  as  a  processing 
center  for  iron  and  copper  and  was  destroyed 
(1774)  by  the  rebels  under  Pugachov  During  the 
Napoleonic  campaign  of  1812  it  developed  as  an 
armament-manufacturing  center  Its  plants  were 
reconstructed  and  modernized  in  the  1930s 

Zlin,  Czech  Zlin  (zlen),  citv  (pop  45,737),  Mo- 
ravia, Czechoslovakia,  E  of  Brno  It  is  tho  center 
of  the  Czech  shoe  industry,  founded  hero  in  1913  by 
Thomas  Bata,  and  it  also  produces  other  leather 


e  atmg  the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  The 
point  chosen  from  which  to  calculate  positions  is 
that  point  at  wine  h  the  sun  ciosses  the  equinoe  tial 
from  south  to  north,  the  vernal  equinox  It  is 
known  as  the  first  point  of  \ries  and  is  one  of  two 
equinoctial  points  where  the  line  of  mtersoe  tion 
of  the  ecliptic  and  the  celestial  equator  meets  the 
celestial  sphere  The  constellations,  with  the  sym- 
bols representing  the  corresponding  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  in  order  eastward,  are 
Aries  (Ram)  p  Libra  (Bulanc  e) -> 

Taurus  (Bull)  y  Scorpio  (Scorpion)  in 

Gemini  (Twins)  II  Sagittarius  (\rchpi)  / 

Cancer  (Crab)  a  Capne  ornus  (Goat)  & 

Leo  (Lion)  Q  Aquarius  (\\ater-Hearer) 

Virgo  (Virgin)  np  r 

Pisces  (1-ihhes)  x 

The  first  six  he  m  the  half  of  the  band  noith  of  the 
celestial  equator,  the  others  in  the  half  south  of 
that  line  Because  of  the  PRECESSION  OK  THt 
TQUINOXES,  each  of  the  zodiac  al  signs  has,  in  the 
passing  of  2,000  years,  moved  backward  30°  and 
now  is  in  the  constellation  west  of  that  to  which  it 
properly  corresponds  For  instance,  the  sign  \rios 
is  in  tho  constellation  Pisces  The  entire  circuit  of 
the  heavens,  to  restore  coincidence  of  signs  and 
c  onstellations,  will  require  about  25,800  years  Our 
zodiac  is  believed  to  have  had  its  origin  among 
the  Babylonians  at  least  as  early  as  2000  B  C1  The 
Greeks  passed  it  on  to  the  Western  world  Many 
minor  planets  discovered  in  the  19th  cent  and 
found  to  be  moving  in  orbits  that  extend  far  out- 
side tho  zodiac  are  called  ultrazochacal  planets 
Zo8  (zeVe-),  d  1050,  Byzantine  empress  (102S-50), 
daughter  and  successor  of  Constantine  VlII  Her 
first  husband  and  associate  in  power,  ROMANI  s  III, 
was  murdered  (1034)  m  his  bath,  probably  with  the 
connivance  of  Zoe  and  of  her  lover  Michael  She 
married  Michael  (who  thus  became  Kmperor  Mi- 
c  hael  IV)  a  few  hours  later,  on  a  Good  Friday  .with 
the  blessings  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
Michael,  who  was  her  junior  by  30  v ears  and  of  low 
birth,  proved  a  capable  ruler,  who  eliminated  Zoo 
from  state  affairs  Much  of  tho  government  was 
exercised  by  Michael's  older  brother  John,  a 
eunuch  of  the  court  and  a  thoroughly  corrupt  man, 


CroM  reference*  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS.  The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1. 


ZOUVEREIN 

N  France,  a  "proletarian"  novel  He  also  began  the 
socialistic  Quatre  Kvangilet  [four  gospels],  of  which 
he  finished  Ftconditt  (1899,  Eng  ti  .  FruHfulnett, 
1900),  Travail  (1901,  Eng  tr  ,  Labor,  1901),  and 
Vtntt  (1903,  Eng  ti  ,  Truth  1903)  Zola  was  anti- 
Cathoho  and  wrote  many  diatnbes  against  the 
clergy  and  tho  Church  His  part  in  the  DREYFUS 
AFPAIH  (notably  his  article,  "J'accuse,"  1898)  was 
his  most  conspicuous  public  action,  and  he  became 
the  especial  object  of  tho  hatred  of  the  anti-Dreyfus 
party  Prosecuted  for  libel  (1898),  he  escaped  to 
England,  whoic  he  remained  for  a  few  months  He 
was  accidentally  asphyxiated  in  his  rooms  See 
E  A  Vizetellv,  Emile  Zola,  Novelist  and  Reformer 
(1904),  Matthew  Josophson.  Zola  and  His  Time 
(1928),  Henri  Barbusse,  Zola  (Eng  ti  ,  1933) 
Zollverein  (tsol'vurln ')  [Ger  , -customs  union]  The 
political  unification  of  Germany  m  1871  was  pre- 
coded  by  a  large  measure  of  economic  unification, 
furthered  bv  a  series  of  tariff  conventions  Fnednch 
LIST  first  popularized  the  idea  of  a  c  ombination  to 
abolish  the  customs  barriers  winch  were  inhibiting 
trade  among  the  numerous  states  of  the  Gorman 
Confederation  Prussia  abated  internal  c  ustoms  in 
1818  and  formed  (1818-28)  a  North  German  Zoll- 
verein, which  m  1834  became  the  German  Zoll- 
verein after  merging  with  two  similar  unions,  the 
South  German  Zollverein  and  tho  Central  German 
trade  union, both  founded  in  1828  Customs  ban  lers 
of  member  states  were  leveled,  and  a  uniform  tariff 
was  instituted  against  nonmembers  Tho  customb 
at  foreign  frontiers  were  collected  on  joint  ace  mint, 
and  the  proceeds  weio  distributed  in  proportion  to 
the  population  and  resources  of  the  member  states 
A  rival  customs  union,  the  titeutrumn  of  central 
Germany,  was  also  organized  in  18  i4  A  series  of 
treaties  (1851-54)  joined  it  to  the  Zollverein,  which 
now  comprised  Luxembourg  and  all  German  states 
except  Austria,  the  two  Mec  klenburgs,  and  tho 
Hanseatic  towns  Prussia,  despite  tho  insistence  of 
several  states,  was  unwilling  to  admit  Austria  to  tho 
union,  but  the  two  countries  negotiated  a  separate 
tariff  treaty  After  the  Austro-Prussian  War  ( 18(>0) 
a  new  agreement  was  reached  by  the  members  of 
the  union  The  newly  formed  NORTH  GERMAN 
CONFEDERATION  entered  the  Zollverein  m  a  body 
and  the  other  Gei  man  st  ates  also  negotiated  customs 
treaties  with  victorious  Piussia  The  constitution 
(1867)  of  the  new  Zollverom  provided  ior  a  federal 
council  of  customs  (Zolllrutidesrat),  comprised  of 
personal  representatives  of  tho  several  lulers,  and 
for  an  elected  customs  parliament  (ZollparlammJ) 
In  both  bodies  Prussia  exorcised  predominant  in- 
fluence In  1871  the  laws  and  regulations  of  tho 
Zollverein  passed  into  the  legislation  of  the  German 
Empire  Alsace-Lorraine  entered  the  imperial 
customs  area  in  1872,  and  the  Hansoatic  cities 
joined  m  1888 

Zolnay,  George  Julian  (z61'nn),  180  S- 1949,  Ameri- 
can sculptor,  b  Hungary,  studied  in  Bucharest  and 
m  Vienna  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1892 
and  was  an  art  c  ommissioner  at  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition,  Chicago  He  was  founder  and 
president  of  the  St  Louis  Artists  Guild  Besides 
Confederate  monuments  at  St  Louis  and  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn  ,  his  works  include  the  Pierre  Lacledo 
monument,  St  Louis,  Industrial  Memorial,  New 
Bedford,  Mass  ,  Jeffeison  Davis,  Richmond,  Va  , 
and  a  bust  of  Poo,  Umv  of  Virginia 
Zomba  (z&m'bu),  town  (pop  (>,850),  capjtal  of 
Nyasaland,  founded  c  1880  by  European  planters 
Cotton,  tobacc  o,  and  coffee  are  exported 
Zombor,  Yugoslavia  seo  SOMBOR 
zone  [Gr  ,=girdlo],  in  geography  an  area  with  a 
certain  physical  unity  whuh  distinguishes  it  from 
other  areas  The  division  of  the  earth  into  five 
climatic  zones  probably  originated  with  Par- 
rriemdes  (6th  cent  B  C1  ),  who  recognized  a  torrid 
or  tropical  zone,  two  temperate  zones,  and  (wo 
frigid  or  arctic  zones,  his  classification  was 
adopted  by  Aristotle  arid  is  still  in  use  Tho  zones 
are  based  on  latitude  the  torrid  zone  lies  between 
23^°  N  and  23V  N,  the  temperate  zones  between 
these  parallels  and  the  polar  circles,  and  tho  frigid 
zones  from  the  polar  cm  les  to  the  poles  Later 
geographers  have  recognized  that  CUM  MI-  is  af- 
fected by  such  conditions  as  altitude,  distance 
from  water,  prevailing  winds,  and  ex  can  cunents 
Some  modern  geographers  have  used  other  bases 
for  zoning  Wladnmr  Koppon,  for  example,  <  1888 
divided  the  earth  into  15  climatic  zones  according 
to  vegetation  \  Supan  c  1900  adopted  the  iso- 
therms of  G8°F  (normal  annual  temperatiue)  and 
50°F  (average  for  tho  warmest  month)  for  the 
temperate  and  frigid  icmes  instead  of  the  paiallels 
of  23 >£  and  the  polar  circles,  he  subdivided 
these  five  zones  into  36  climatic  provinces  A  J 
Herbertson's  thermal  division  (1904)  found  favor 
among  geographers 

Zonguldftk  (zdng'gJoldak'),  city  (pop  32,978),  N 
Turkey,  in  Anatolia,  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea 
Zonguldak  prov  ,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  has 
extensive  coal  deposits 

zoning,  devising  and  enacting  of  regulations  by 
which  a  municipal  government  can  have  proper 
control  over  the  uses  of  any  separate  piece  of 
property  It  has  become,  m  the  United  States,  a 
widespread  method  of  controlling  city  construction 
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and  removing  congestion  and  other  defects  of 
existing  city  plans.  England,  Germany,  and 
Sweden  preceded  the  United  States  in  zoning  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  building  in  new  areas 
adjoining  cities  The  zoning  resolution  adopted 
by  New  Yo»k  city  m  1910  was  the  first  in  America 
and  has  profoundly  affected  New  York  architec- 
ture, while  the  standard  which  it  set  was  quickly 
followed  bv  other  cities  It  was  reenacted  in  1924 
and  m  1927  By  this  law  New  York  is  divided  into 
use  distuets  height  districts,  and  area  districts 
The  first  are  of  four  classes,  residential,  business, 
retail,  and  unrestru  ted  Such  zoning  makes  it 
possible  to  c  ontrol  the  c  harac  tor  of  neighborhoods 
and  to  maintain  residential  sections  free  from  ob- 
jectionable encroachments  Tho  height  districts 
determine  the  straight  unbroken  height  of  the 
stroot  face  of  a  building  ac<  ording  to  the  width  of 
tho  street  on  whic  h  it  stands  and  are  in  eight  classes, 
with  heights  ranging  from  ^  times  tho  street  width 
to  2V£  times  \bove  this  determined  height  anv 
additional  stories  must  range  themselves  bac  k  of 
an  imagined  sloping  line  drawn  from  the  center 
point  of  tho  street  This  restriction  has  produced 
the  so-{  ailed  sot-bar  k  buildings  with  their  receding 
stories  and  terrac  cs  With  certain  limitations,  a 
tower,  equal  m  floor  area  to  not  more  than  25  per- 
c  ont  of  the  property,  mav  rise  to  an  indefinite 
height  The  area  distric  ts,  of  which  there  arc  six 
classes,  establish  minimum  dimensions  for  yards 
and  courts  and  maximum  areas  of  buildings  with 
relation  to  the  aieas  of  their  sites  The  height  and 
area  limitations  serve  to  insure  light  and  air  for 
the  occupants  of  c  itv  buildings  In  the  United 
States  tho  state  legislatures  hold  the  power  to 
authorize  zoning,  after  whu  h  tho  separate  c  ities 
frame  and  enact  their  own  zoning  ordinances 
To  accomplish  more  than  the  mere  amelioration  of 
conditions,  zoning  should  be  c  losely  integrated  with 
a  cm  PLVVMVC,  program  Soo  F  B  Williams, 
The  Law  of  City  Planning  and  Zoning  (1922), 
Harland  Bartholomew,  L/rban  Land  Use?  (1932), 
E  M  Bassett,  Zoning  (rev  ed  ,  1940) 

zoological  garden,  public  or  private  park  whore  liv- 
ing animals  and  birds  are  kept  for  exhibition  and 
studv  The  menageries  and  aviaries  of  China, 
Fgvpt,  and  Rome  were  famous  in  ancient  timos 
I'rom  tho  lato  medieval  period  many  rulers  had 
private  menageries,  some  of  which  later  formed  the 
nucleus  of  public  exhibits  Nearly  all  large  cities 
now  have  zoological  reserves  Notable  ones  include 
those  of  London  (Regent's  Park),  Paris  (Jardm 
des  PI  antes  and  Jardm  d'\e<  hmatation,  Bots  do 
Boulogne),  Berlin  (Tiergarten),  New  Yoik  (Bronx 
Park),  Chicago  (Lincoln  Park  and  Brookhold). 
Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  and  San  Diego  (Balboa 
Park)  During  the  Second  World  War  it  became 
necessary  to  destroy  many  animals  in  European 
parks  because  of  the  possibility  of  escape  and  tho 
lack  of  proper  food  Although  some  of  tho  exotic 
animals  exhibited  are  born  in  captivity,  most  are 
captured  in  their  nati\e  habitats  A  modern  tiend 
is  the  exhibition  of  animals,  not  in  cages,  but  in 
enclosures  bimulatmg  their  natuial  habitat 

zoology,  bram  h  of  HIOI  O«Y  c  one  erned  with  the  studv 
of  animal  hie  The  sc  ien<  o  began  with  man's  early 
observations  of  animals  and  with  his  attempts  to 
c  lassify  them  bv  grouping  apparently  related 
forms  Aristotle  worked  out  an  early  svstem  of 
c  lassification  Most  of  the  early  c  lossifications  were 
based  cither  on  external  resemblances  or  on  simi- 
l.int>  of  environment  of  the  animals  (e  g  ,  those 
living  on  land,  in  the  sea,  and  in  the  air)  Finally 
the  system  of  binomial  nomenclature,  now  gener- 
ally used  throughout  tho  world,  was  adopted,  this 
svstom  designates  each  known  kind  of  plant  and 
animal  b>  two  Latin  names,  the  hist  indicating  tho 
genus  and  tho  second  designating  the  spec  ies  The 
introduc  tion  of  the  svstom  is  <  ommonly  attributed 
to  Linnaeus,  however,  the  earlier  work  of  John 
RAY  contributed  gieatlv  to  the  development  of  the 
Linnaean  system  Gradually  the  scope  of  zoology 
enlarged  Studies  in  embryology  and  internal 
morphology  revealed  much  about  the  growth  and 
true  relationships  of  animals  Physiology  was  also 
developed  oarly  as  a  branch  of  zoology,  however,  a 
more  exac  t  understanding  of  physiological  processes 
was  dependent,  to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  its 
later  integration  with  the  chemical  and  other 
physical  sciences  Increased  use  of  the  microscope 
and  of  the  experimental  method  contributed  to  the 
expansion  of  the  field  into  its  man\  branches 
Andreas  Vesalms,  Georges  Cuvier,  and  Claude 
Bernard  are  among  the  many  who  contributed  to 
the  growth  of  experimental  zoology  Lamarck  and 
Charles  Darwin  stimulated  the  science  through 
promulgation  of  their  theories  Modern  zoology 
lias  been  mat  ked  by  great  progress  in  genetics  and 
c  ytologv,  as  well  as  ui  physiology  and  biochenustiy 

Zophah  (zo'fu),  Ashente     1  Chron   7  35,36 

Zophai  (zd'fl),  variant  of  ZUPH  1. 

Zophar  (zo'far),  comforter  of  Job.   Job  211. 

Zophim  (zo'ftm)  [Heb  , -those  who  watch],  unlocated 
spot  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Pisgah,  associ- 
ated with  Balaam  Num.  23  14 

Zoppot  (tsd'pfit),  Pol.  Sopot  (s6'p6t),  town  (pop 
26,917),  N  Poland,  on  the  Baltic  and  NW  of 
Danzig  A  seaside  resort  formerly  belonging  to 


the  territory  of  the  Free  City  of  Danzig,  it  WM  the 
site  of  a  fashionable  gambling  casino  It  was 
transferred  to  Polish  administration  m  1945. 
Zor»ch,  William  (loi'itk).  18 87-,  American  sculptor 
and  painter,  b  Eurburg,  Lithuania  His  family 
emigrated  to  America  when  he  was  four  arid  settled 
near  Cleveland  He  worked  foi  a  lithograph  com- 
pany there  until  1908,  studying  nights  at  the  Cleve- 
land School  of  Art  There  followed  two  years  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  and 
another  two  in  France,  where  he  was  m  touch  with 
current  art  trends  In  1912  he  returned  to  Cleve- 
land for  one  more  year  of  commercial  lithography 
and  the  following  year  exhibited  at  tho  Armory 
Show  m  New  YOIK  From  then  on  his  work,  first  m 
painting  and  later  in  sculptuie,  was  widely  shown 
and  increasingly  popular  In  1924  Zorach  hold  his 
first  exhibition  of  sculpture  In  1932  ho  won  the 
Logan  medal  and  purchase  prize  at  the  Chicago 
International  Water  Color  Exhibition  Highly  suc- 
cessful as  a  watei  -colorist,  Zorach  is  best  known  as 
a  sculptor  Without  forma)  training  in  this  pai- 
ticular  field  he  evolved  a  very  personal  and  mon- 
umental style  which  plaond  him  among  the  fore- 
most sculptors  of  his  day  His  work  is  m  many 
private  and  public  collections  His  fipint  of  the 
Dance  (Radio  City  Music  Hall,  New  York)  la  a 
characteristic  kneeling  figure,  cast  in  aluminum 
He  taught  at  the  Art  Students  League  of  New  Yoi  k 
See  monograph  by  P  S  Wingeit  (1938) 
Zorah  (zo'ru)  or  Zoreah  (zore'u),  Samson's  native 
town,  SW  Palestine,  c  15  mi  W  of  Jerusalem  Its 
inhabitants  aio  Zorathites  01  Zaieatlutes,  and  the 
town  is  called  also  Zaroah  Joshua  1533,  1941; 
Judges  1325,  1031,  182,8,11,  1  Chron  42, 
2  Chron  11  10.  1  Chron  253,  Neh  11  29 
Zontes  (zo'rlts),  name  of  unknown  significance  ap- 
pearing at  1  Chron  2  54 

Zorn,  Anders  Leonhard  (uu'durs  la'oonard  s6rn'), 
1800-1920,  Swedish  painter,  etcher,  and  sculptoi 
Hia  eatly  and  sustained  success  was  phenomenal. 
From  1881  he  traveled  all  over  Europe,  painting 
celebrities  and  winning  awaids  His  first  oil  paint- 
ing, Fisherman  from  .SV  /?i<s,  was  acquired  by  the 
Luxembourg  Museum,  Parik  He  maintained  a 
studio  in  London  until  1H87  and  thereafter  in 
Pans,  but  throughout  his  hie  he  returned  constantly 
to  his  native  Mora,  Sweden,  and  his  last  yeais  were 
spent  there  On  a  visit  to  America  in  1903  ho 
painted  some  00  portiaita  Zorn  painted  landscape' 
and  genre,  but  excelled  in  figure  painting  and  poi- 
traits  His  studios  of  nude  voung  peasant  women 
are  famous  for  their  vivacity  and  warmth  of  color 
Mora  (Worcester,  Masn  ,  Art  Mus  )  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample Portraits  by  Zorn  arc  m  tho  Uffizi  and  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  and  m  many  private  col- 
lections in  Europe  and  Ametict  They  are  dis- 
tinguished for, then  cool  btilliance  and  foiceful 
characterization  His  spirited  etchings  include 
excellent  portraits  ot  many  famous  writers 
Zorndorf  (ts6rn'd6rf)  village,  Brandenburg,  NNi: 
of  Kiistrm,  after  1945  under  Polish  administration 
Here  in  1758  Frederick  II  of  Pius^ia  defeated  the 
Russians  in  the  Seven  Years  Wai  The  Polish 
name  is  Sarbmowo 

Zoroaster  (z6"rcWstur),  ifligious  tearhei  of  ancient 
Persia  The  name  by  wluc  h  he  is  oidmarilv  known 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  form  of  Zaiathushtra  (or 
Zarathustra)  [old  camel'],  his  Persian  name  Ac- 
cording to  a  tradition  a<  cepted  bv  some  sc  holars  he 
lived  from  000  to  583  B  C  Others  behcvo  that  570 
B  C  and  500  B  C  are  his  approximate  dates 
Zoroaster  was  probably  born  in  NW  Persia  His 
youthful  studios  were  crowned  between  the  ages  of 
30  and  40  b\  the  revelation  of  a  new  lehgion  At 
first  his  attempts  to  proselvte  failed,  but  in  time  he 
c  onverteci  King  Visht-ispa  (who  mav  have  been 
Hystaspes,  the  father  of  Darius)  The  religion  then 
spread  rapidly  through  Vishtaspa's  kingdom 
FirdaiiHi  states  that  Zoroaster  was  killed  in  a  holy 
war  against  Bactria  (Balkh)  See  A  V  Williams 
Jackson,  Zoroaster  (1898) ,  Ernst  Herzfeld,  Zoroaster 
and  His  World  (1947) 

Zoroastnanism  (zcY'roft/strfiiinlzm),  religion  founded 
by  Zoroaster,  but  with  many  later  accretions  Its 
scriptures  are  the  Aveata  or  the  Zend  Aveata  (Pah- 
lavi  avesta =law ,  tend  "commentary]  The  Avevta 
consists  of  much-corrupted  texts  with  many  in- 
terpolations, it  is  written  in  an  old  form  of  Iranian, 
possibly  coeval  with  the  inscriptions  of  Darius 
Except  for  some  additional  minor  fragments,  it 
comprises  five  books — the  Yaena,  a  liturgical  work, 
which  includes  the  Gathas,  probably  the  oldest  part 
of  the  Avesta  and  perhaps  in  part  written  by 
Zoroaster ,  the  Vtspered,  a  supplement  to  the  Yatna, 
the  Yashts,  hymns  of  praise,  a  set  of  minor  texts, 
and  the  Vendidad,  a  code  of  purity  resembling 
Leviticus  in  the  detail  of  its  ordinances  When 
Zoroast nanism  was  revived  under  the  Sassamdae, 
a  religious  literature  in  Pahlavi  (a  middle  Persian 
dialect  used  as  a  priestly  language)  was  written  to 
supplement  the  Avetta  In  its  origin  Zoroastrian- 
ism  appears  to  have  been  a  reform  of  the  nature  re- 
ligion of  Persia  It  was  concerned  with  increasing 
the  harvest  and  with  protecting  and  treatmg  kindly 
the  domestic  animals  whose  labors  accomplished 
the  production  of  food.  At  first  there  were  no  en- 
closed temples,  but  only  outdoor  altars.  Gradually 
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certain  practices  which  Zoroaster  appears  to  have 
deplored,  such  as  the  use  of  haoraa  (an  intoxicant) 
in  prayer  and  the  sacrifice  of  bulls  in  connection 
with  the  cult  of  the  god  Mithra  (a  lesser  god  m 
Zoroastrianism)  became  features  of  the  religion  It 
is  not  surprising,  however,  that  former  customs 
should  be  thus  revived,  because  Zoroaster  appears 
to  have  incorporated  m  hut  religion  the  old  Persian 
pantheon,  although  very  much  refined  Instead  of 
tolerating  the  woiship  of  all  the  deities,  however, 
he  divided  them  into  those  who  were  beneficent  and 
truthful  and  those  whose  malevolence  and  falseness 
made  them  abhorrent  Heading  the  good  spirits 
was  Ahura  Mazdah  (also  Ormazd  or  Ormuzd) 
[sovereign  knowledge]  Six  (or  possibly  more) 
attendant  deities,  the  Amesha  Spentaa,  surround 
him  These  personalized  representations  of  ab- 
stract qualities  are  Vohu  Manah  [good  thought), 
Asha  Vahishta  [highest  righteousness],  Khshathra 
Vairya  [divine  kingdom],  Spenta  Armaiti  [pious  de- 
votion], Haurvatat  [salvation],  and  Amerelat  [im- 
mortality |  In  time  the  Amesha  Spentas  became 
archangel  ic  in  character  and  less  abstract  The  evil 
spirits,  the  daevaa  or  dim,  were  headed  by  Ahriman 
(also  Angra  Mamyu)  The  war  between  these  two 
supernatural  hosts  is  the  subject  matter  of  the  fully 
developed  cosmogony  and  eschatology  of  Zoroas- 
trianism  Tho  entire  history  of  the  universe,  past, 
present,  and  future,  the  religion  toadies,  is  di- 
vided into  four  periods,  each  of  T.OOO  years  In  the 
first  period  there  was  no  matter,  the  second  pre- 
ceded the  coming  of  Zoroaster,  and  in  the  third  his 
faith  is  propagated  The  struggle  between  good 
and  evil  rages  during  these  first  nine  millennia,  and 
men  help  Ahura  Mazdah  or  Ahriman  depending  on 
whether  their  conduct  is  good  01  evil  Each  person 
after  death  crosses  the  Chmvato  Poretav  [budge  of 
the  separator],  whu  h  spans  hell  If  he  is  i  cprobate, 
the  bridge  narrows  and  he  tumbles  to  perdition,  but 
if  he  is  worthy  of  salvation  he  finds  a  wide  road  to 
the  realm  of  light  In  the  fourth  period  of  the  uni- 
verse 4  savior,  Saoahyant,  will  appear,  the  dead 
will  rise  for  their  final  reward  or  punishment,  and 
good  will  reign  eternally  Zoioasti  mnism  should  be 
considered  quasi-duahstic,  rather  than  (a>>  some- 
times described)  wholly  duahstic  ,  since  it  predicts 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  Ahura  Mazdah  This  god 
may  be  represented  in  the  form  of  the  pure  natural 
substances  which  he  has  created,  notably  fire,  but 
also  water  and  earth  The  spec  ml  veneration 
shown  to  firo  and  its  use  in  lehgious  ( eremomes  ha** 
lod  to  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  Zoroastnans 
were  firo  worshipers  The  care  taken  to  avoid  con- 
taminating these  substances  led  to  gieat  elabora- 
tion of  the  purification  ritual  The  pnests,  suc- 
cessors to  the  pre-Zoroastnan  MAC.I,  acquired  great 
power  by  their  command  of  the  tec  hniques  of  puri- 
fication The  priests  also  had  great  influence  on  the 
government  in  the  first  period  of  Zoroastrianism, 
that  under  the  Achaenierndao,  when  it  was  prob- 
ably the  state  religion  Alexander's  conquest  of 
Persia  brought  disruption,  it  was  followed  hv 
500  years  diiiuig  which  little  is  known  of  the  re- 
ligion, oxi  opt  that  an  offshoot,  MirHRtiHM  (stem- 
ming from  the  worship  of  Mithra),  was  taking  hold 
further  west  The  Sassamdae  restored  Zoro- 
astnanism  as  part  of  its  geneial  revival  of  Achae- 
meman  cultuie,  and  at  times  persecuted  heretical 
cults,  notably  MANIPHAFISM  Mam  overwhelmed 
Persia  in  the  mid-7th  cent  and  all  other  creeds 
were  virtually  abolished  There  are,  however,  per- 
sons who  practice  Zoroastrmrusm  to  this  day™ the 
Ghebers  m  Iran  (the  largest  community  is  at  Yezd) 
and  the  PARSIS  in  India  The  religion  mav  have  af- 
fected Judaism  (particularly  during  the  time  of  the 
Captivity)  and,  through  GNOSTIC  IHM,  Christianity 
See  bibliography  under  ZORO \STER,  James  Dar- 
mestoter  and  L  H  Mills,  The  Zend- \vesta  (1880), 
A  V  Williams  Jackson,  Zoroaatnan  Studus  (1928) 

Zorobabel  (zorob'ubl),  variant  of  ZERUBBABFL 

Zorrilla  de  San  Martfn,  Juan  (hwim'  zftre'vu  da  san" 
martPn'),  18577-1931,  Uruguayan  romantic  poet 
His  first  book  of  poems,  Nolan  de  un  himno,  was 
published  m  1876,  hut  he  first  attained  prominence. 
(1879)  with  his  patriotic  verse  "La  leyenda  patria" 
and  is  best  known  for  Tabar6  (1888),  an  epic  ro- 
mance The  simple  plot  concerning  the  t  ragic  story 
of  Tabar6,  a  half-breed  Charrua  Indian,  is  en- 
hanced by  the  nth  music,  the  descriptive  art,  and 
the  freshness  of  the  verse  He  was  also  a  newspaper 
editor  and  a  diplomat 

Zorrillft  y  Moral.  Jose  (h5sa'  th6re'lya  6  m&ral'), 
1817-93,  Spanish  poet  and  dramatist,  b  Valladohd. 
He  is  one  of  the  great  romantic  writers  of  Spain, 
and  his  fame  rests  upon  the  drama  Don  Juan 
Tenono  (1844),  one  of  the  best-loved  plays  of  Span- 
ish literature  He  visited  France  in  1850  and  went 
to  Mexico  in  1855  As  a  traditional  poet,  ho 
gathered  and  reconstructed  a  large  number  of  leg- 
ends m  Canto*  del  trovador  (1841),  Granada  (1862), 
and  other  volumes  Besides  Don  Juan,  his  plays 
include  El  zapatero  y  el  rey  [the  shoemaker  and  the 
king)  (1840-42)  He  also  wrote  an  entertaining 
autobiography,  Recuerdoadeltiempoviqo  (1880-83) 

Zosimut  (eiS'almus,  z5'~),  fl  450,  Greek  historian. 
He  lived  at  Constantinople.  Strongly  anti-Chris- 
tian in  approach,  he  wrote  a  hutory  of  the  Roman 
Empire  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  410. 
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Zr,  chemical  svmbol  of  the  element  ZIBCONUTM 
Zrenjanln  (arenya'nen),  city  (pop  40,517),  N  Ser- 
bia, Yugoslavia,  m  the  fertile  Vojvodina  It  has 
flour  mills,  dairy  plants,  vegetable  canneries,  and 
breweries,  and  it  manufac  tures  agricultural  ma- 
chinery It  was  known  as  Nagvbecskerek  until  its 
transfer  (191R,  confirmed  1020)  from  Hungary  to 
Serbia,  and  it  was  subsequently  named  Veliki 
Beckeiek  and  Petrovgrad 

Znnyi  (zrln'ye),  noble  Hungarian  family  of  Croatian 
origin  Nicholas  Znnyi,  1508-06,  distinguished 
himself  in  the  defense  of  V  lenna  (1529)  against 
Sultan  Suleiman  I,  took  part  in  the  c  ampaign  of 
Ferdinand  I  against  John  Zapolva,  who  claimed 
the  Hungarian  crown  as  John  I,  and  was  appointed 
(1542)  ban  (viceroy)  of  Croatia  He  is  famous  for 
his  defense  of  S/igetvar  against  the  army  of  Sulei- 
rnan  I  and  was  killed  there  while  attempting  a 
sortie  His  great-grandson,  Nicholas  Zrlnyi,  1616-- 
04,  was  made  ban  of  Croatia  m  1647  He  <  am- 
paigned  successfully  against  the  Turks  and  was  the 
acknowledged  national  leader  of  the  Hungarians 
when  he  died  m  a  hunting  accident  He  was  a* 
distinguished  poet,  one  of  the  first  to  use  Hungarian 
as  a  literarv  language  Besides  Ivru  poetn, ,  he  also 
wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  defense  of  Szigetvar  bv 
his  ancestor  and  several  prose  works  on  political 
subjects,  modeled  in  stvle  on  Machiavelli  His 
brother,  Peter  Znnyi,  1021-71,  be<  anie  ban  of 
Croatia  in  1065  Disappointed  by  the  absolutist 

R>hcy  of  the  Hapsburgs,  who  owed  their  sue  c  ess  in 
ungary  largely  to  the  Znnvi  fanulv,  he  joined 
(1071)  with  several  other  Hungarian  magnates  in  a 
conspiracy  against  Emperor  Leopold  1  Tho  plot, 
backed  bv  Louis  XIV  of  Franco,  was  ill  organized 
and  easily  suppressed  Zrinvi  was  executed  His 
daughter,  Helen  Znmi  (d  1703),  married  Francis  I 
HAKOCZY  and,  after  Rakotzv's  death,  Emenc 
THOKOLY  She  was  the  mother  of  thn  Hungarian 
national  heto,  Francis  II  Rakoczy 

Zschokke,  Johann  Heinrich  Daniel  (\  o'hun  hln'rlkh 
dii'nvel  chcVku),  1771-1848,  German  author  and 
social  leformer  He  lived  in  Aarau,  Switzerland, 
where  he  held  vinous  political  offices  A  piolific 
author  of  prose  and  verse,  he  wrote  Des  Schweizcr- 
landts  Geschirhte  fur  dir  tichwmrrfolk  (1822,  Eng 
tr  ,  Popular  History  of  Switzerland ,  18  i8),  historic  al 
novels  in  the  manner  of  Scott,  and  the  educational 
story  Das  Goldmachtrdorf  (1817,  Eng  Tr  ,  Golden- 
thai,  1833)  M  G  Lewis  ("Monk"  Lewis)  trans- 
lated his  novel  AMI  lino  (1791)  AH  The  Bravo  of 
Venict  (1804)  His  titunden  der  Andacht  [hours  of 
devotion]  (1809  -16),  H  collection  of  pious  verse,  has 
found  numerous  English  translators 

Zsigmondy,  Richard  (rlkh'art  shlg'mon"clo),  1865- 
1Q29,  Austrian  chemist  He  was  professor  and  di- 
rector of  the  institute  of  organic  chemistry  at  the 
Univ  of  Gott  11 1  gen  f  torn  1908  For  his  researches  jn 
colloidal  chemistry  and  for  developing  in  this  con- 
nection the  ultramicroscope,  he  received  the  1925 
Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry  He  wrote  Cnllnuig  and 
the  intranucrnKope  (1905,  Eng  tr  ,  1909) 

Zuar  (zu'ur)  [Heb  ,=»  small  ness],  father  of  an  Is- 
sac  harite  c  hief  Num  1  8,  '2  5,  7  18,23,  10  15 

Zubly,  John  Joachim  (tsoo'blc?  zocV),  1725-81, 
American  clergyman,  prominent  in  colonial  affairs, 
b  St  Gall,  Switzerland  Emigrating  to  South 
Carolina  sometime  after  his  ordination  (1744)  to 
the  Presbv terian  ministry  in  London,  he  became  a 
pastor  in  Savannah,  Ga  ,  in  1 760  While  he  did  not 
approve  of  the  plan  for  separation  from  the  mother 
country,  he  agreed  with  the  patriots  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  British  govern- 
ment and  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress 
of  Georgia  and  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress  (1775)  Charged  in  Congress  with  hav- 
ing expressed  questionable  views  and  revealed 
plans  in  his  letters  to  Sir  James  Wright,  royal 
governor  of  Geoigia,  Zubly  fled  back  to  Georgia 
and  avowed  his  stand  as  a  Loyalist  He  was  ban- 
ished from  Geoigin  in  1777  In  South  Carolina  for 
a  tune,  the  pastor  was  finally  allowed  upon  the  re- 
instatement of  Wright  in  the  governorship  of  Geor- 
gia, to  return  to  the  c  ity  and  to  his  chun  h  labora 
Among  his  writings  are  several  politic  al  pamphlets 
including  The  Stamp  Act  Repealed  (1766)  and  The 
Law  of  Liberty  (1775) 

Zuccarelh,  Francesco  (franc  hil'skd  tsook-knrel'lP), 
1702-88.  Florentine  landscape  painter  and  deco- 
rator He  twic  e  visited  London,  where  ho  deco- 
rated the  Opera  House  and  was  well  known  through 
popular  engravings  of  Ins  sc  enes  on  the  Thames 
Ho  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
His  meticulous  paintings  of  landscapes  with  ruins 
and  small  figures  are  best  soon  in  the  Reale  Palace, 
Venice 

Zuccaro  (tscwk'karO)  or  Zucchero  (tsook'karo), 
family  of  Roman  painters  Ottaviano  Zuccaro 
(6t-tavya'n6),  fl  1st  half  of  16th  cent  ,  though  a 
loss  successful  artist,  was  the  able  teacher  of  two 
celebrated  sons  Taddeo  Zuccaro  (tad-da '5),  1529- 
66,  won  recognition  by  his  decorative  paintings  in 
the  Mattel  Palace,  Rome,  and  subsequently  great 
popularity  He  be<  ame  painter  to  Popes  Julius  III 
and  Paul  IV  and  for  Cardinal  Farnese  executed 
frescoes  at  his  Caprarola  palace  Among  his  other 
works  are  Dtana  (Uffizi),  The  Magdaletw  (Pitti 
Palace,  Florence);  Chnttl  in  the  Tomb  (cathedral, 
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Rheims);  and  The  Dead  Chntt  (Villa  Borghese) 
He  is  buried  in  the  Pantheon  close  to  the  tomb  of 
Raphael  Pederico  Zuccaro  (fadarp'go),  1543- 
1609,  was  associated  with  his  brother  for  years  He 
completed  Vasan's  unfinished  Last  Judgment  (ca- 
thedral, Florence)  and  for  Pope  Gregory  XIII  de- 
veloped the  decorations  of  the  Paulino  Chapel, 
Rome,  designed  by  Michelangelo  A  misunder- 
standing resulted  in  his  departure  for  Flanders. 
After  sojourning  there  and  in  Holland,  ho  went  to 
England,  whore  he  painted  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Mary  Stuart  Returning  to  Homo,  he  completed 
Taddeo's  unfinished  work  and  finally  carried 
through  the  Pauline  Chapel  commission  he  had  de- 
serted Subsequently  he  executed  decorations  in 
the  Eseonal  for  Philip  II  of  Spam  His  easel  paint- 
ings include  Dmcent  of  Chmt  into  Limho  (Milan) 
and  The  Golden  Age  (Uflizi)  He  published  a  work 
on  art  and  founded  the  St  Luke  Academy,  Rome, 
of  which  he  was  president  and  to  which  he  left  his 
estate 

Zucchi,  Antonio  (Anto'nyo  tsook'ke),  1726-95,  Ve- 
netian painter  Robert  and  James  Adam  made 
Zuc  chi's  ac  quamtanc  e  in  Vonic  e,  traveled  with  him 
in  Italy,  and  persuaded  him  (c  1766)  to  come  to 
England  to  collaborate  upon  their  architectural 
works  Zu<  chi  exo<  uted  many  wall  and  ceiling 
dec  orations  for  their  inter  iors,  notably  at  Kenwood, 
Ostorlev  Park,  and  Harp  wood  House  He  was 
elected  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  m  1770  In 
1781  he  married  Angelica  Kauffmann  and  moved 
with  her  to  Italv,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 

Zuccoll,  Luciano  (loochu'nn  tsook'kole),  1870-1929, 
Italian  novelist  His  novels,  whic  h  pic  turo  various 
aspects  of  Italian  uppor-c  lass  life,  were  written  for 
popular  consumption  One  of  the  best  is  Le  cose  ptti 
grandt  dt,  lui  ( 1922,  Eng  tr  ,  Things  Greater  than  He, 
1926)  Others  are  11  malejiao  occulto  [the  hidden 
c  rime]  (1901 )  and  La  freccia  nel  fianco  [the  arrow  in 
the  flank]  (1913) 

Zug  (tsook),  canton  (93  sq  mi,  pop  30,643), 
Switzerland  It  is  a  mountainous  area  with  mead- 
ows, forests,  and  pastures  The  inhabitants  are 
German-speaking  Owned  by  the  c  ounts  of  Kyburg 
and  later  (after  1273)  bv  the  Hapsburg  family,  Zug 
joined  the  Swiss  Confederation  m  1352  and  again 
in  1364,  after  a  brief  period  of  forced  Hapsburg 
domination  A  Catholic  canton,  Zug  joined  the 
SovorRBi.Ni)  (1845-47)  On  the  Lake  of  Zug, 
area  14^£  sq  mi ,  is  the  capital,  Zug  (pop  12,372), 
which  has  preserved  much  of  its  late  Gothic  archi- 
tecture It  manufactures  machmerj  andmetalware 

ZUgel,  Heinnch  von  (hln'rlkh  fun  tsu'gul),  1850- 
1941,  Ger  man  animal  and  genre  painter  He  taught 
(1895)  at  the  Munich  Academy  He  was  the  fore- 
most German  painter  of  cattle  of  his  day  His 
Oxtn  Fording  a  Stream  is  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum 

Zugspitze  (tsook'shprtsu),  mountain,  9,721  ft  high, 
in  the  Bay  anan  Alps  and  on  the  Bavarian- Austrian 
border,  highest  peak  of  Bavaria  and  of  Germany 
A  rack-and-pimon  railroad  connects  the  popular 
resort  of  Ganmsch-Partenkirehen,  at  its  foot,  with 
the  summit 

Zuhair  (zoohlr').  fl  6th  cent  ,  Arabian  poet  He  is 
often  considered  the  greatest  writer  of  Arabic  poet- 
ry in  pro-Islamic  times,  and  he  IH  represented  m  the 
Mt'ALi  \QAT  His  poems  deal  with  raids  and  other 
subjects  of  nomadic  desert  life 

Zuider  Zee  (eT'dur  ze',  za',  Dutch  zoi'dur  za'),  for- 
mer shallow  inlet  of  the  North  Sea,  c  80  mi  long, 
indenting  the  N  and  c  entral  Netherlands  Once  a 
lake,  it  was  joined  to  the  North  Sea  bv.  a  great  flood 
in  the  13th  cent  A  vast  drainage  project,  begun 
in  1920,  split  the  old  Zuider  Zee  into  tho  IJSSEL- 
MKt  R,  S  of  the  Ijsselmeer  dam,  and  the  Waddenzee, 
between  the  West  bnsian  Islands  and  the  dam 

Zuloaga,  Ignacio  (egiii'thvdthoolSa'ga).  1870-1945, 
Spanish  painter,  a  native  of  the  Basque  country 
He  lived  chiefly  m  Pans  after  1889.  but  his  paint- 
ings are  Spanish  in  subject  His  figures,  often  of 
Basque  peasants  or  of  bullfighters,  are  usually 
ric  hly  colored  against  a  somber  background  Among 
his  paintings  are  Daniel  Zuloaga  and  His  Daughters 
(Luxembourg  Mus  ,  Paris) ,  Uncle  David  and  Hut 
Family  (Mus  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston),  portrait  of 
Paderewski  (Stemway  Hall,  New  York) ,  a  self-por- 
trait, The  Family  of  a  Gypsy  Bullfighter,  and  others 
(Hispanic  Society,  New  York) ,  and  Victims  of  the 
Fiesta  (Metropolitan  Mus  ) 

Zululand  (zdo'lcToland"),  district  (10,427  sq  mi  , 
pop  398,940) ,  NE  Natal,  Union  of  South  Africa,  on 
the  Indian  Ocean  It  rises  from  a  low  c  oastal  plain 
to  the  foothills  of  the  Drakensberg  range  Tribal 
reservations  occupy  most  of  the  area,  and  the 
native  population  is  387,113  Zululand  was  an- 
nexed bv  Great  Britain  m  1887  and  it  became  part 
of  Natal  in  1897  A  large  element  of  the  popula- 
tion are  Zulu  They  belong  to  the  southern  branch 
of  the  Bantu-speaking  peoples,  the  MATABEUB  are 
a  Zulu  offshoot  Although  some  maize  is  grown,  the 
Zulu  economy  depends  primarily  on  raising  cattle 
Marriage,  which  may  be  polygamous,  is  usually  con- 
tracted by  giving  gifts  of  cattle  (the  lobola)  to  the 
bride's  family  The  Zulu  ordinarily  do  not  live  m 
villages,  but  in  fenced  compounds  (kraals),  where 
an  extended  family,  under  the  headship  of  the  oldest 
man,  occupies  beehive-shaped  huts  and  where  the 
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cattle  are  kept  penned  Today  Zulu  society  has  de- 
teriorated, with  many  of  the  men  going  to  work  in 
the  cities  and  mines  The  Zulu  rose  to  power  in  the 
early  19th  cent  under  Chaka,  who  reduced  many 
t  nbes  to  vassalage  His  warlike  successors  soon  en- 
countered the  Boer  settlers  who  came  into  Natal 
on  the  Great  Trek  (see  TKKK)  Dingaan,  the  Zulu 
chief,  ambushed  and  slaughtered  some  500  Boers  m 
1838  In  revenue  he  and  many  of  his  followers  were 
killed  in  battle  by  Andncs  PRKTOHIIIS  The  suc- 
ceeding chief,  Mpanda,  became  a  vassal  of  the 
Boer  republic  of  Natal  His  aon,  CETkw\vo,  re- 
sumed warfare  and  ignored  a  British  ultimatum  that 
he  submit  to  their  rule  Great  Britain  launched  an 
attack  in  1878,  and  after  suffering  several  grave  de- 
feats, ftnallv  triumphed  m  July.  1879  Since?  1907 
there  have  been  no  major  Zulu  disturbances  See 
A  T  Bryant,  Oldtn  Tinus  in  Zululand  arid  Natal 
(1929) 

Zumarraga,  Juan  de  (hw  in'  da  thoorn  iViga),  1468- 
1548,  Spanish  (  hurthman,  first  bishop  of  Mexuo,  a 
Franciscan  Going  to  Mexico  in  1528,  he  became 
prominent  in  governmental  affairs  and  opposed 
Nufio  de  GL/MAX  and  the  audienna  He  was  offi- 
cially made  protector  of  the  Indians  and  exerted 
strenuous  efforts  to  convert  the,  natives  and  to  end 
human  sacrifice  Ho  oven  destroyed  valuable 
Indian  manuscripts  and  remains  He  was  impor- 
tant in  founding  the  college  of  Santa  Cruz  de 
Tlalteloleo  for  the  eeluc  at  urn  of  the  Indians  A  close 
friend  and  able  assistant  of  Vuerov  Antonio  de 
MPNDO^V,  he  helped  to  improve  conditions  in  New 
Spain  Zumurruga  was  instrumental  in  bunging  the 
first  printing  press  to  the  New  \\oild  and  wrote  re- 
ligious manuals  which  were  among  the  early  prod- 
ut  ts  of  the  press 

Zumbrota    (zumbreVtu),   village   (pop     1,386),   8E 
Minn  ,  NNW  of  Rochester  and  on  the  Zumbro,  in 
a  farming  area    In  the  fairgrounds  is  a,  covered 
bridge  built  c  1863 
Zungana    see  DZCNC.ARIA 

Zum  (zoo'nje,  zoo'iio),  North  American  Indian 
pueblo,  W  N  Mex  ,  33  mi  S  of  Gallup  Its  2,700 
inhabitants  aie  Pueblo  Indians  who  speak  the  Zum, 
or  Zunian,  language  The  language  comprises  its 
own  stot  k  The  Zum  have  a  high  material  c  ulturc 
They  are  a  sedentary  people,  who  farm  irrigated 
land  and  are  noted  for  basketry,  pottery  ,  turejuoiso 
jewelry,  weaving,  and  ceremonial  dances  Their 
chief  festival  is  the  Shulako.  whn  h  represents  Zum 
deities  in  the  ac  t  of  blessing  new  homes  It  is  held 
in  late  November  nr  cirlv  December  The  original 
seven  Zum  villages  are  usual  I  v  identified  with  the 
mythical  Seven  Cities  of  Cihola,  which  wore  given 
much  fame  hv  Mai  cos  de  Ntza,  and  in  1540  Fran- 
ciwo  Vasquez  de  Coronado  attacked  the.  villages, 
thinking  that  the\  had  vast  stores  of  gold  The  vil- 
lages were  abandoned  in  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1080 
The  present  pueblo  was  built  (c  1095)  on  the  sito 
of  one  of  the  original  seven  villages  The  name 
commonly  appears  as  Zuiu  See  M  C  Stevenson, 
The  Zufii  Iwhani  (1905),  Ailoen  Nuahaum,  The 
Stem  Citus  of  Cihola  (1926),  K  W  Parsons,  Hnfn 
and  Zufli  Cm  monialism  (193"i),  Ruth  Benedict, 
Zum  Mythology  (WVt),  F  H  Gushing,  M]/  Adixn- 
turemn  Zum  (1941) 

Zunz,  Leopold  (la'opolt  t  sennits'),  1794-1886,  Ger- 
man-Jewish scholar  His  critical  research  laid  tho 
foundation  of  the  se  lentific  study  of  Judaism  Part 
II  of  his  Syruigogalt  Poisie  den  Mittelaltirs  (1855) 
was  tianslated  as  7  ht  Suffering  of  the  Jews  during 
the  Middle  Agct  (1907) 

Zuph  (ztif)  1  Ancestor  of  -Samuel  1  Sam  11, 
1  Ohron  6  35  In  verse  2<>  he  is  railed  Zophai  2  Un- 
located  district  near  Jerusalem,  associated  with 
Saul  1  Sam  95  See  R\MVIH\IM-/OPHIM 
Zur  (ziir)  [Heb  ,  =  iock]  1  Prune  of  Midiau  killed  by 
the  Jews  Num  25  15,  31  R,  Joshua  13  21  2  Sou 
of  Jehiel  1  Chron  8  30.  9  36 

Zurbaran,  Francisco  de  (f  i  -inthc" 'sko  da  thooi  bur  In') , 
1598-1602,  Spanish  religious  painter  of  the  natural- 
istic school  of  Seville,  b  Badujoz  He  was  the  son  of 
a  poor  farmer,  who  sent  him  to  studv  with  a  painter 
of  Seville  His  early  work,  however,  shows  the 
prevalent  mfluenc  e  of  Caravaggio  and  Ribera 
Zurbaran  eaily  gained  a  high  reputation,  painting 
chiefly  for  the  churc  lies  and  <  orivents  of  Andalusia 
About  1630  he  was  appointed  painter  to  Philip  IV 
Ho  excelled  in  painting  scenes  of  monastic  life  The 
work  of  Zurbaran  is  distinguished  for  its  beautiful 
and  reserved  c  olor,  clear  luminoait>,  vigorous  leal- 
ism,  And  magihtral  simplicity  of  design  Although 
severely  ascetic,  his  paintings  have  a  gentle  and 
unforced  sweetness,  rare  in  a  Spanish  realist 
They  have  always  enjoyed  a  very  high  repute  in 
Spam,  but  are  less  known  outside  that  country 
Many  remain  in  the  churches  and  convents  of 
Andalusia  Among  the  best  known  are.  The  Apotheo- 
sis of  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  Miraclt  of  St  Hugo,  and 
Virgin  Blessing  Various  Saintt  (all  Seville), 
Franciscan  Monk  (National  Gall,  London),  Por- 
trait of  a  Lady  (of  which  one  version  is  in  tho  Prado, 
another  in  the  Metropolitan  Mus),  Doctor  of  thp 
University  (Gaidner  Mus  ,  Boston) ,  and  Carthuman 
Monk  Reading  and  Magdaltne  (Hispanic  Society, 
NewYoik) 

Zurich  (zfJo'rtk).  Ger  Zurich  (tsu'rlkh),  canton  (668 
sq  mi  ,  pop  074,505),  Switzerland.  Agricultural 


m  the  north,  it  also  has  meadowlands,  forests,  and 
numerous  industrial  towns,  notably  WINTERTHUR 
and  its  capital,  Zurich  (pop  333,395)  Zurich  is  the 
largest  Swiss  city  both  in  population  and  in  eco- 
nomic importance,  its  industrial  products  include 
automobiles,  radios,  clothes,  paper,  foodstuffs,  and 
textiles,  it  is  also  a  printing  and  publishing  center 
The  site  was  occupied  as  early  as  tho  Neolithic 
period  bv  lake  dwellers  Settled  by  the  Helvetn,  it 
was  conquered  (58  B.C  )  by  the  Romans,  and  after 
the  5th  cent  passed  successively  to  the  Alemanm, 
the  Franks,  and  Swabia  A  fiee  imperial  city  after 
1218,  it  accepted  (1336)  a  corporative  constitution 
which  lasted  till  1798  and  joined  (1351)  the  Swiss 
Confederation  Its  claim  to  ToaciENBUHQ  led  to  a 
ruinous  war  (1443-50)  with  the  other  confederates 
In  the  16th  cent  Zurich,  under  the  influence  of 
ZWINGLI,  bee  ame  the  leading  power  of  the  Swiss 
REFORMATION  and  once  more  provoked  an  internal 
war  The  Catholic  vie  torv  at  Kappel  (1531)  ended 
Zurich's  political  leadership  In  1799  Zurich  was 
the  scene  of  two  battlesof  the  French  Revolutionary 
Wars  (see  Hfci  VH,TIC<  REPUBLIC)  Zuru  h  developed 
as  an  mtellec  tual  arid  scientific  center  in  the  18th 
and  19th  cent  ,  it  has  a  university  (founded  1832), 
a  world-famous  polytechnic  al  school,  and  several 
museums  Two  c  hurches — the  Gross- Mtmstei 
(llth-13th  cent  )  and  the  Fraumunster  (13th-15th 
cent ) —  the  17th-century  town  hall,  and  numerous 
old  residences  contrast  harmoniously  with  many 
hue  modern  struc  turcs  Tho  c  ity  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  tho  Limmat  and  Sihl  rivers  and  at  the 
northern  end  of  tho  Lake  of  Zurich  (c  25  mi  long 
and  c  2  mi  wide),  which  is  noted  for  its  peaceful 
se  eneri 
Zunel  (zu'rert,  zQrl'ul)  [Heb  ,=God  is  my  rock], 

c  hief  Merante     Num   3  35 

Zurishaddai  (zQ"rlslm'daI)  [Heb  ,=thc  Almighty  is 
my  rock],  father  of  a  Suneomte  chief  Num  1  6, 
2  12,  736,41,  10  19 

Zutphen  (^ut'fun),  municipality  (pop  21,505),  Gel- 
deiland  prov  ,  E  central  Netherlands,  on  the  Ijssel 
and  NE  of  Arnhem  It  is  a  clany  and  lumber  cen- 
ter Zutphen  has  retained  a  12th-century  Gothic 
church  and  many  fine  buildings  of  the  17th  and 
18th  cent  It  was  an  important  Spanish  stronghold 
in  the  Dutc  h  struggle  for  independence  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  died  (1586)  in  a  skirmish  under  its  walls  in 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  his  uncle,  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  to  tukc>  it  from  the  Spanish  Zutphen 
fell  to  the  Dutc  h  under  Maurice  of  Nassau  in  1591 
Zuzims  (ail'-),  unknown  people  Gen  11  5 
Zweibrlicken  (tsvrhru'kun),  I'i  Dtux-Ponts  (du- 
6'),  city  (pop  23,099),  Rhenish  Palatinate,  W 
Jerrnany  ,  on  the  bor  cler  of  the  Saur  Territory  The 
destruction  of  80  percent  of  its  buildings  in  the 
Sec  ond  World  War  severely  c  urUiled  its  industries 
(metal,  leather,  and  textile  manufactures)  1-irst 
mentioned  in  1170,  Zweibrucken  was  chartered  in 
1352  and  passed  (1385)  to  the  PALATINATE  branc  h 
of  the  Bavaiian  house  of  \\ittelshach  In  1410  it 
became  the  seat  of  the  counts  (later  dukes)  pala- 
tine of  Zweibriu  ken  under  a  c  aclet  line  of  the  Pa- 
latinate blanch  Charles  X  of  Sweden  was  the 
nephew  of  John  II,  duke  palatine  of  Zweibriicken, 
his  son,  Charles  XI  of  Sweden,  inherited  Zwei- 
brucken in  1681,  and  the  duchy  icmained  in  pei- 
sonal  union  with  Sweden  until  tho  death  (1718) 
of  Charles  XII  The  Zweibiw  ken  line  continued  in 
Sweden  until  tho  death  (1741)  of  Charles  XII's 
sister,  Ulrica  Leonora,  and  in  Zweibruc  ken  until 
1743,  when  the  related  Palatmate-Birkenfelcl  line 
acceded  On  the  death  (1799)  of  Elector  diaries 
Theodore  of  Bavarm,  who  had  reunited  all  the 
Wittelsbach  lands  except  Zweibriicken,  the  duke 
palatine  of  Zweibriicken,  his  next  of  km,  succeeded 
him  as  elector  of  Bavaria,  thus  completing  tho  ro- 
union  of  the  family  territories,  as  Maximilian  I  he 
became  (IVOf.)  the  first  king  of  Bavaria  In  tho 
meantime,  however,  the  du(  hy  of  Zweibriicken  it- 
self had  been  annexed  (1797)  to  trance  It  was 
icstoiod  to  Bavaria-  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
(1814  15)  and  since  then  has  shared  the  history 
of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate 

Zweig,  Arnold  (ar'nolt  tsvlkh'),  1887-,  Austrian 
novelist  His  best-known  work  is  the  great  war 
novel,  Der  Unit  um  dtn  8t,rg<anttn  Gnscha  (1927, 
Eng  tr  ,  The  Cast  of  Sirgtant  Grischa,  1927)  A 
Zionist,  he  was  denationalized  bv  tho  Nazis  and  hit* 
property  was  confiscated  He  now  lives  and  woiks 
in  Palestine,  the  setting  of  his  novel  £>t  Viundtkihrl 
heim  (1943,  Eng  tr  ,  DC  Vrundt  Gots  Home,  1933) 
His  best  writing  is  characterized  by  a  broad  hu- 
manity, realism,  and  an  ironic  style  Among  othei 
works  are  the  short  stones  Claudia  (1912,  Eng  tr  , 
1930)  and  the  novels  Erzwhung  vor  Verdun  (1935, 
Eng  tr  .  Education  hi  fore  \  erdun,  1936),  and  The 
Axe  of  Wandsbek  (1946,  in  Eng  tr  only) 
Zweig,  Stefan  (shtf'fAn),  1881-1942,  Austrian  biog- 
rapher, poet,  dramatist,  and  novelist  Born  in 
Vienna  of  a  well-to-do  Jewish  family,  he  was  part 
of  the  literary  c  ircle  of  that  highly  civilized  city 
until  the  First  Woild  War  shocked  him  out  of  his 
comfortable  life  His  poetic  drama  Jeremias  (1917; 
produced  in  New  York,  1939,  by  the  Theatre 
Guild)  was  passionately  anti-war  After  the  war  he 
lived  in  Salzburg  until  driven  into  exdo  by  the 
Nazis  m  1933  Although  his  first  published  works 
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had  been  poetry,  he  ia  beat  known  for  the  long  list 
of  biographies  written  in  his  maturity.  The  sub- 
jects of  these  include  lua  friend  Romam  Holland 
(1921),  Mane  Antoinette  (1932),  Erasmus  (1934), 

E  Stuart  (1935),  Magellan  (1938),  and  BaUar 
mmously  pub  1946)  Among  his  works  of 
x  are  Ungeduld  des  Herten*  (1938;  Eng  tr., 
Beware  of  Pity,  1939)  and  Schachnovelle  (1944,  Eng 
tr  ,  The  Royal  Game,  1944)  Ho  and  his  second  wife 
committed  suicide  m  Brazil  See  his  autobiography, 
The  World  of  Yesterday  (1943),  biography  by  his 
first  wife,  Friderike  Zweig  (1946) 
Zwickau  (tsvl'kou),  city  (pop  122,862),  Saxony,  E 
Germany ,  S  of  Leipzig,  in  an  important  coal-muung 
region  It  is  a  major  industrial  center,  producing 
textiles,  mac  lunery,  automobiles,  chemicals,  mining 
equipment,  pianos,  and  paper  Chartered  in  1212, 
it  was  a  free  imperial  city  fiom  1290  to  1323,  when 
it  passed  to  the  margiaves  of  Meissen  Zwickau 
was  (1520-23)  tho  center  of  the  Anabaptist  move- 
ment of  Thomas  MrtNZFR  It  was  repeatedly  plun- 
dered in  tho  Thirty  Years  War  Among  its  notable 
buildings  aie  its  15th-century  basilica,  tho  Church 
of  St  Catherine  (14th  cent ),  and  the  city  hall 
(15th  cent )  Robert  Schumann  was  born  horo. 
Zwicky,  Fritz  (tsvf'ke),  1898-,  Swiss- American  as- 
trophysu  ist,  b  Bulgaria,  educ  ated  at  Zunc  h  Asso- 
ciated with  the  California  Institute  of  Technology 
since  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  in  1925,  he 
became  professor  of  astrophysu  s  in  1942  The  dis- 
coverer of  a  numbei  of  supernovae  and  novae,  he 
suggested  an  explanation  for  their  occurrence  He 
is  known  also  for  his  study  of  jet  propulsion,  cos- 
mic rays,  crj  stals,  and  slow  electrons  and  ions  in 

ZwingH.  Huldrekh  or  Ulrich  (luttl'drlkh  tsvmg'lc, 
ool'rTkh),  1484-1531,  Swiss  Protestant  leformer 
Zwingh  received  a  strong  classical  education,  con- 
siderably influenced  by  the  humanists,  Erasmus 
and  Mirandula  His  devotion  to  learning  and  his 
passion  for  individual  freedom,  developed  through 
contact  with  the  self-governing  traditions  of  the 
Swiss  cantons,  were  strong  determining  factors  in 
his  lile  In  1500  ho  was  ordained  and  appointed 
pastor  of  Glarus  While  still  accepting  a  stipend 
from  the  Church,  he  became  people's  vicar  at 
Emsiedeln  in  1515  Zwmgli  was  deeply  imbued 
with  the  Swiss  Hesiro  for  greater  independence,  an 
aim  jeopardized  by  the  conflicting  claims  for  alli- 
ance presented  by  France  and  the  pope  At  this 
time  and  throughout  his  life  Zwingh  believed  it  a 
pastoral  duty  to  give  guidance  in  political  matters 
and  instruction  in  morality  to  the  entire  Chnstian 
congregation  As  authority  for  tho  discharge  of 
these  duties  he  accepted  the  Bible  and  not  the 
Church  When  he  (Wfime  vicar  at  the  Gross- 
Miinsterof  Zurich  in  1518  he  found  tho  clemocmtie 
institutions  of  the  community  well  adapted  to  the 
promotion  of  his  beliefs  In  1519  he  yueressfullv 
opposed  the  dispensing  of  indulgence's  in  the  city 
and  soon  was  preaching  against  clerical  celibacy, 
monastic  ism,  and  many  other  church  practices 
With  his  expression  of  opposition  to  Lenten  ob- 
servances  in  1522  the  ZwniKliait  form  of  the  Refor- 
mation was  well  under  way,  and  with  the  publica- 
tion of  Aithitdm  in  tho  same  yeai,  he  made  clear 
his  belief  in  freedom  from  the  control  of  the  Catho- 
lic Chun  h  Opposed  by  churc  h  authorities,  he  was 
supported  b>  the  civil  powers,  and  it  was  decided 
to  settle  the  question  at  a  public  disputation  l>efore 
tho  genoial  council  at  Zurich  in  152  J  Zwmgli 
presented  Ins  doc  tunes  in  07  theses  He  argued  for 
acceptance  of  the  Bible  as  the  sole-  basis  of  truth 
and  the  denial  of  all  authority  and  practices  con- 
trary to,  or  not  included  in,  the  Scriptures  The 
council  publicly  approved  tho  Zwinghau  position 
and  instructed  all  priests  in  tho  canton  to  follow 
his  doc  trine  By  1525  the  break  with  tho  old  order 
was  well  advanced  -images  and  pic  tin os  had  been 
removed  from  tho  c  ruin  hcs,  the  language  and  serv- 
ices wero  simplified,  tho  Lord's  Supper  was  ob- 
served us  a  commemorative  feast  and  not  a  sac  la- 
ment, convents  weie  abolished,  and  programs  of 
educational  and  social  reform  weio  initiated  Tho 
leforrnei  had  already  puhh<  ly  celebrated  his  mar- 
riage, thus  ciownmg  his  arguments  against  the  en- 
forced celibacy  of  the  c  lergy  Doe  tnnal  disputes, 
for  some  time  focused  on  conflicting  inteiprota- 
tions  of  the  Eucharist  (see  LORD'S  SUPPER),  had 
divided  the  Lutheran  Protestants  and  the  Zwing- 
han  adherents  of  S  Germany  and  German  Switzer- 
land In  1529  Philip  of  Hesse  endeavored  to  ac  hieve 
harmony  within  tho  Protestant  lanks  by  calling 
together  the  disputants  in  the  Maibuig  Colloquy 
Zwmgli  and  Ohc  OLAMPADIUS,  Luther  and  MK- 
LAN<  HTHON,  were  piesent.  but  no  agreement  was 
reached  As  Calvinism  gradually  superseded  Zwing- 
lian  doctrine,  the  same  general  division  held  With- 
in Switzerland  dissension  was  severe  Zwmgli  had 
in  view  a  church  founded  upon  tho  republican  basis 
of  the  congregation,  and  his  plans  me  luded  political 
reform  to  establish  Protestantism  in  Europe  His 
influence  had  boon  used  m  persuading  Bern  to  fol- 
low Zurich  in  revolting  from  Rome  But  the  Forest 
Cantons  of  Switzerland  had  remained  true  to  the 
Church  and  had  formed  an  alliance  to  resist  the 
Reformation  After  a  truco  in  1529,  Zurich  im- 
posed a  trade  embargo  on  those  cantons  The  can* 
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tons  retaliated  with  war,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Kappel,  Zwingh  was  killed.  His  body  was  muti- 
lated as  that  of  a  traitor  It  was  partly  on  the 
groundwork  laid  by  Zwingh  that  Jean  Calvin  built 
a  comprehensive  theological  system,  and  the  Con- 
sensus Tigurmus  (1649)  marks  the  departure  of  the 
Swiss  Reformation  from  Zwuighan  to  Calvinist 
doctrine  Among  Zwingh's  important  colleagues 
was  BULLINGBU,  his  son-in-law  and  successor,  who 
aided  in  formulating  Zwingh's  theological  teach- 
ings in  the  First  Helvetic  Confession  (1636)  See 
11  E  Davis,  Problem  of  Authority  in  the  Continental 
Reformers  (1946) 


Zwolle  (zwcyhi),  municipality  (pop  46,845),  capital 
of  Ovenjtjsel  prov  ,   N  central  Netherlands     It 


produces  chemicals,  clotlung,  and  metal  goods 
An  old  town,  Zwolle  has  a  16th-century  city  hall 
and  the  fine  15th-century  Gothic  Church  of  St 
Michael  Near  by  is  the  14th-<entury  monastery 
where  Thomas  a  Kempis  lived 

Zwolle  (zw61f),  town  (pop.  1,500),  W  La  ,  near  the 
Texas  line,  settled  189b  Since  1928  the  oil  in- 
dustry has  replaced  lumber  in  importance 

Zworykm,  Vladimir  Kosma  (zwd'Hkm),  1889-, 
American  physicist,  b  Russia,  educated  in  Ru-jsia, 
at  the  College  de  France,  and  at  the  Umv  of  Pitts- 
burgh (Ph  D  ,  1926)  He  was  naturalized  in  1924 
On  the  staff  of  the  Radio  Corp  of  America  after 
1929,  he  became  vice  president  and  technical  con- 
sultant of  the  corporation  in  1947  His  important 
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researches  in  electronics  enabled  him  to  develop 
with  his  co-workers  the  Iconoscope,  or  electric  eye, 
of  the  television  apparatus  and  the  Kinescope,  a 
cathode-ray  tube,  in  the  television  receiving  appa- 
ratus A  group  under  his  direction  produced  an 
electron  microscope  (19.49),  which  has  since  been 
improved.  Zworykm  is  co-author  of  Photocells  and 
Their  Application  (1930,  rev  ed  ,  1934),  Television 

!1940),  Electron  Optics  and  the  Electron  Microscope 
1945),  and  Photoelectricity  and  Its  Application 
1949) 

Zyrardow,  Pol    Zyrard6w  (zhlrur'doof),  city  (pop. 
20, ISO),  central  Poland,  SW  of  Warsaw.    It  is  a 
c  enter  of  the  Polish  textile  industry. 
Zynans   see  KOMI 
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1953  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  COLUMBIA  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


EAPH  YEAR  brings  many  changes  m  the  quick  pace  of  modern  events 
Therefore  it  is  both  convenient  and  useful  to  improve  any  general  ency- 
clopedia every  few  years  with  supplementary  matenal  This  piesent  sup- 
plement takes  up  the  account  of  events  from  the  time  that  The  ('alumina 
fincifilopcdia,  Second  l£clitit)n,  had  to  leave  off  as  it  went  to  press  in  May, 
1950,  and  carries  them  through  July  2,  1953 

The  Second  Ivhtion  appeared  in  1950,  but  \\hen  it  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  punter  the1  warfaie  in  Korea  had  not  yet  begun  That  no- 
table eve  nt  has  been  but  one  of  many  im.{>oitnrit  happening**  in  the-  inter- 
vening time  In  this  Supplement  we  have  attempted  to  sketch  the  ionise 
of  hihtoiy  Many  of  the-  notable'  people  given  space  in  the%  Encyclopedia 
have  died  or  have  gamrd  ne-w  importance'  V\e%  here  note  all  sue  h  deaths 
arid  chiomele,  in  so  far  as  space  will  permit,  the1  progress  ot  men  into 


greater  positions  — 01,  in  a  few  cases,  decline  into  lesser  posit  u  ns  >  ew 
figuies  have  arisen  in  scierie»e,  {xjlitie'-,  the  military  lite,  hte-iatuie,  and 
music  For  them  rie'w  short  biographies  ippear 

The  appearance,  of  the  1950  CVnsuM  of  the  Tinted  States  ••  ipphcd  new 
population  figures  to  repHee  those  given  in  the  S<  eond  Edition  \\c  have 
tlutefoie  appended  a,  list  of  the  new  ligures  in  a  sc  pu  ite  section  of  this 
Supplement 

Material  in  the  Encyclopedia  i-<  not  repeated  m  the  Supplement  Pro- 
nunciation^ given  fen  new  entries  h(  it  follow  the  syHtem  clc  inonstiuted  on 
the  page  fa<  ing  page  one-  of  the  Knev,<  lopedi  i  \\ortls  in  s\i  \u,  c  \r  n  VLB 
ate  c  los-,  icjeic-nccs  to  other  article  s  in  the  Supple  me  nt  (not  to  jrt^c  les  in 
the  main  boejkj 

f  'o/>yrt()hl  l^'tl  t>i/  Columbia  I  ttli'eT^tfy  Presft 


Aanrud,  Hans,  d   1953 

Abderbalden,  Emil,  d   1950 

Abdullah,  king  of  Jordan,  was  assassinated  m  1951 
He  was  succeeded  b\  TALAI 

Acheson,  Dean  Gooderham,  was,  us  Se«tretarj  °f 
State,  much  attacked  by  members  of  Congress 
U  8  policy  m  the  Korean  war,  partie  ularlv  the  at- 
titude toward  I'ormosa,  aroused  much  opposition 
In  addition,  there  were  tlio  questions  of  unrest  in 
tlie  Middle  1-ast,  East-West  relations  m  Heilm, 
and  other  problems  of  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  Acheson  WHS  critic  ued  lor  his  earlier  friend- 
ly attitude  toward  Alger  Hiss  and  waH  attae  ked  for 
his  bundling  of  the  lovaltv  and  se<  untv  policx  of 
the  Dept  of  State  In  his  term  he  aided  t  he  estab- 
lishment of  the  North  Atlantic  'I  rtatj  Organiza- 
tion and  the  sec  untv  pae  t  c  ontraeted  with  Austra- 
lia and  New  Zealand  In  106.1  he  was  suu  ceded  bx 
John  Poster  Dulles 

Adamic,  Louis,  d  1951  He  WUH  found  shot  through 
the  head  in  his  farmhouse,  whie  h  had  be>en  set 
afnc  His  death  was  oinualH  declared  suicide 

Adenauer,  Konrad  (kAn'rat  a'dunou"ui),  I87ti  , 
German  statesman  A  mem  her  of  the  Ctitholu 
Center  paitv,  he  \vas  dismissed  as  lord  mavor  ot 
Cologne  bx  Hitler  m  19  M  and  was  twie  e  imprisoned 
bx  the  Na/i  regime  After  the  Second  \\orld  War 
hefoundedd'.H'i)  the<  luislmu  Democratic  I'mon 
He  (we  ime  chancellor  of  the  [West]  German  1  ed- 
eril  Republic  in  F»I9  and  m  !'*,"•  1  also  bee  ame  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs  \  foremost  advot  Ue  of 
West  Iluropuun  c  ooperttion,  he  became  a  leading 
figure  m  the  KIICOPHAN  COAI  \\o  SIM  L  COM- 
Mi.  VITA  and  scented  German  ratihcation  of  the 
IM  KoF*\!\r  Diii,NHk  <  OMMI,MTY  treats  and  the 
Allied  peace  c  out  nut  with  \\e-4  Germanx  m  1*>W 
Ilo  visited  the  United  States  m  Apnl,  1M5J 

Afghanistan  Tension  between  Afglianistan  and 
Pakistan  over  the  Pubhtumstan  qucwtion  continued 
m  theiears  after  1950  In  1%2,  King  Zulnr,  while 
reiterating  a  hope  foi  fnendlv  relations  with  other 
countries,  continued  support  ot  Pushtumstan  inde- 
pendence Relations  with  India  continued  good 
A  f  our ->  ear  tiade  agreement  with  the  USS'K  xvas 
Bignod  m  1^50,  and  in  1931  a  Point  I- our  aid  agree- 
ment waw  concluded  with  the  United  States 
JLiken,  Conrad  A  collection  of  his  short  htones  was 
published  m  1*150,  and  Unhu.nl  an  KMQ.U,  autobio- 
graphic al  in  character,  appeared  m  1952 

Aitken,  Robert  Grant,  d    1951 

Akihito  (akc'he'to),  1933-,  Japanese  prince,  son  of 
Emperor  Iliroluto  Ho  was  omciallv  named  hen 
apparent  to  the  Japanese  throne  m  Nov  ,  1952  In 
1953  he  sailed  to  Kngland,  where  he  attended  the 
coionation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II  On  lu«  wav 
there  he  went  through  (  anada  and  \isited  New 
York  utv 

Alda,  Frances,  d   1952 

Alder,  Kurt  (M'dur),  1902-  German  chemist,  edu- 
cated at  Berlin  and  at  Kiel  He  was  a  member  of 
the  laboratory  research  staff  of  the  I5exer  Dve 
Wotks  (193o-40),  in  1940  he  became  professor  of 
chemistry  and  director  of  the  chemical  institute  of 
the  Ihuv  of  Cologne  The  1«50  Nobel  Pitze  m 
Chemistry  was  awarded  jointly  to  \leier  and  to 
Otto  Diels  for  their  disc  overy  of  a  process  for  the 
synthetic  production  of  complex  chemical  com- 
pounds 

Alesaandri,  Arturo,  d   1950 

Altamir*  y  Crevea,  Rafa61,  d.  1951 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  The  quarrel  between  Great 
Britain  and  Egypt  over  the  future  of  the  Sudan 
grew  sharper  after  Mav,  1950,  and  Sudanese  desire 
for  independence  became  more  vocal  On  Oct  22, 
'  19&2,  the  British  voted  to  give  the  Sudan  a  consti- 
tution permitting  local  self-government  A  pact 
between,  the  Sudan  and  Egypt  (Oct  29,  1952)  set 
the  date  Doc.  31,  1956,  a*  the  final  one  for  the 
Sudan  to  decide  whether  to  become  independent  or 


join  KK\  pt  Tins  \\-is  followed  bv  un  agreement 
(1'eb  Ili,  J'lfi't)  between  Great  Hutam  and  LK\  pt 
providing  that  the  Sudan  should  decide  its  o\vn 
futute  within  three  \euis  Ndtfuib  of  LK\  pt  de- 
c-lated,  however,  tlcit  )n  would  lepuchnte  this  pat  t 
if  the  Sudanese  \vc>re  to  join  the  British  (  omrnon- 
wealtli 

Annapurna  (un-ni"ipnt>r'nu)  massif  of  <  eutral  Nepal 
Him-ilav  us,  N  central  Nopal,  at  Js°i5'N  K4rL  It  is 
35  mi  lon«  and  rises  m  the  west  to  Annaputna  I 
(2«),r)02  ft  )  and  m  tlie  east  to  Ann-ipurna  II 
(2b,041  ft  }  Annapuina  I  wa-*  fir^t  climbed  m  1950 
In  the  I'lcnch  expedition  led  In  \Iaunce  Her/op; 
Hrr/jog's  l>ook,  Aniiaimriui  (l'r>J,  1' n«  tr),  «i\es 
the  altitude  as  J(),4l><  ft  ,  but  the  figure  2i>,502  is 
bused  on  the  use  of  a  moie  cx.u  t  me  tucal  conver- 
sion factor 

Arab  League  The  Vnbcollec  live  sc>(  unt\  ptctpro- 
paiedm  tf)r)l)h  id  h\  }*}r>2  been  rat  ihc  d  li\  all  rneni- 
Urs  Joidfin  s  treat\  nepot i  itions  (IT,!))  with 
Israel  ended  under  threats  of  expulsion  from  the 
league,  which  pruned  promises  from  all  members 
to  make  no  sepaiate  agreements  with  Israel  The 
league's  official  uttitude  toward  Jordan  s  annexa- 
tion of  Arab  Palestine  was  th  it  the  tomtorx  was 
iK-iriKheld  In  Jordan  onh  pending  final  detei ruina- 
tion of  its  status  W  <inncss  c)f  the  expansionist 
ambitious  of  FORHVN  relaxed  somewlul  with  the 
death  of  \bclullah  In  1  ef>  ,  l'>51,  plans  for  joint 
foieign  polux,  national  defense,  and  economic  and 
resource  policies  \veie  proposed  I  conomu  nither 
thin  imlitan  pressure  was  exeitc'd  upon  Ihrael  1^ 
league  members,  althouKh  there  were  skirmishes, 
piu  tic  ularh  along  the  Ki  iel-S\ni  border  The 
\rab  LeaKUO  expressed  its  suppoit  of  the  UN 
Charter  In  Max .  l'»5  {,  Libx  a  joined  the  leajti'e  is 
its  eighth  memlx»r,  and^in  e<  ononnc  friendship  pa<  t 
was  siRiied  b\  all  the  eipht  members 

Argentina  con  t  ITU  U'd  aftei  1950  undei  the  dommv- 
tion  of  Juan  Domingo  Poron,  who  was  reelcited 
president  (foi  six-xear  tenn)  in  IM^l  Disposition 
nt  \vspnpeis  (notnbh  La  I'rmsa)  were  made  power- 
less in  IWil  (  haco  prcnmce  was  renamed  Presi- 
dente  Per6n  arid  both  La  Pirn  pa  pio\mce  and  La 
Plata  c  it\  were  renamed  L\a  I\rc>n  in  1952 

atomic  energy  The  United  States,  Canada,  and 
(lieat  Britain  agreed  (No\  ,  1<)50)  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  public-  all  information  coiuerniriK  the 
construction  and  opeiation  ol  loxx-powej  nuclear 
leactors  In  Jan  ,  1<)52,  the  United  Nations  C.en- 
eial  Vssembh  ,  aftei  vi^oious  debate,  adopted  a 
resolution  to  combine  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
l/nertf\  C  ommission  and  the  Commission  foi  Con- 
vent tonal  Disaimament  to  feirm  the  United  Na- 
tions Disarmament  Commission  with  representa- 
tives of  the  1 1  imtiona  on  the  Secuntv  ( 'oum  il  and 
Canada  Under  the  sjjonsorslnp  ol  UNLS(  O,  icp- 
resentatixes  of  12  1  uropoan  states  met  at  (Jeneva 
(Feb  ,  19^)  to  considei  «n  aRreement  tor  htmniujfi 
about  international  coopeiation  in  nuclear  reseuich 
The  Council  of  "Representatives  (witli  headcjuaiters 
in  Gono\a),  <ompuse<l  of  delegates  from  the  states 
sigrniiK  the  agreement,  was  c  ommtysioned  to  report 
on  its,  -work  after  18  months  one  ultimate  goal  IB 
the  creation  of  un  international  nuclear  research 
laboratorx  In  the  United  States  the  National  Se- 
curity Resources  Board  submitted  a  plan  for  civil 
defense,  the  Civil  Defense  \dmimstration,  fiist 
created  (Dec  ,  1950)  bv  executive  ordei  within  the 
Office  for  Kmeigeuev  Management,  was  later  es- 
tablished as  an  independent  government  agency 
lt»  functions  include  studies  of  methods  of  protec- 
tion against  and  treatment  of  c  a-multies  caused  bv 
atomic  and  other  weapons  Keseateh  in  nuclear 

?hv8Ks  progressed  in  several  directions     Karlv  in 
850  the  atomic  energ.\  piogram  was  recast  in  line 
with  President  Truman's  directive  to  c  ontinue  work 
on  all  forms  of  weapons  including  the  hxdrogen 
bomb,  some  of  the  testa  made  near  hiuwetok  atoll 


were  sud  to  have  adv  meed  icsearcli  i  i  the-moilu 
clear  weapons  and  therefon  piob  i  l\  included 
testing  of  hx.lr«gen-l»omb  mateiialH  Other  < tonne 
texts  were  conducted  at  I  urn  Lilian's  V\  u,  acd 
Vucc  a  Flat,  Ncv  td  t  m  1931  and  1U3J  The  (Tmtei 
States  announced  the  development,  in,  1951,  of  0 
t  ictical  atomic  bomb,  i  compact  weapon  ft"  bat- 
tlefield uwe  igamist  ground  troops,  and,  in  1"*  >,  of  a 
ma->si\e  (S'i-ton)  but  mancuvc>ial)le  artille  v^ea- 
pon  Late  m  Pi51  the  U  S  Atomic  Lnerg>  Com- 
mis-ion  annoum  eel  the  first  successful  production 
of  elet  trie  power  from  atomic  energx  Construction 
of  the  fust  atomic-powered  submarine,  thy  i\'ait~ 
liluH,  xvas  under  wax'  bx  ll»5J  High-energy  aeoel- 
c  ratorn — c  \  e  lotion-.  st\  m  hrotrons,  and  I'M1 


•therdevelo] 


iid  v 


creased  power  for  ac  <  clerat  itiy  put  tides  to  be  used 
m  bombirdmg  atoms,  hv  1952  tlie  billion-volt  ac- 
celeration range  had  been  ieac  hcej 
Attlee,  Clement  Richard,  resigned  aa  Uiitish  ,>rinie 
minister  as  a  result  of  the  defeat  of  the  Labour 
paitx  m  theele.tionsof  Oit  lf)."il  He  Ixn'ame  the 


leader    of  the  opposition     though   his   position  i 
pirtv  lu  id  -was  challenged  bx  Aneurm  Uevan 

Austin,  Warren  Robinson,  re  t  ued  as  pet  manent  U  S 
repre-.entalive  to  the  United  Nations  m  Jan  ''  ">3, 
and  was  sue  c  ceded  bv  He  nrx  (  ahot  Lodge  ,, 

Australia  I  temonm  problems  occupied  mai  itteti- 
lion  m  \ustralia  after  19r»0  The  growth  of  infla- 
tion t  msec!  much  uneasmess,  but  deflationary 
measuies  <  aused  some  unpopularitv  for  the  lateral 
government  of  Hobeit  Gordon  Mcn/ies,  giving  the 
Labour  pnrtx  hope  of  giming  tlio  l'»53  elections 
The  fall  in  the  wool  maiket  in  1952  caused  some 
haidship  and  deincmstrnted  anew  Australia^  oon 
tinning  dependence  on  cattle  breeding  and  ajrr^ul- 
ture  despite  the  grow  th  ot  mdustrx  The  distoverj* 
of  urtmum  deposits  ha<l  alreudv  made  Australia 
<  onsc  icjus  of  atomic  -cnprgx  possibilities  long  befoi 
a  commission  was  appointed  m  1952  This  new  m- 
teicst  w a- emphasised  when  atomic  explcksionit  were 
held  bv  Great  Biittun  at  an  island  off  the  \w*<Jrahan 
west  coast  m  Oct  ,  19")-'  Au-truha  continued  its 
close  connection  with  the  <  ommonwealth  yf  Na- 
tions and  rejoiced  at  the  coionation  of  Kluabeth  £t 
as  "queen  of  Yu^traha  '  June  2,  1<>53  1  or  dcfeii|| 
matters  and  development,  how  ever  \usti  aha  drew 
closer  to  the  United  States  The  moml>ers  of  tie 
Pacific  pact  organization  (\NZUS,  for  Austral^ 
Nexv  Zealand,  and  the  United  State*)  had  its  first 
meeting  m  Aug  ,  19 ">J  f 

Austria  llepoated  attempts  bx  the  Western  powers 
to  reach  agreement  with  Die  USSR  on  a  pe«f« 
ticatx  with  Austria  hud  v  lekled  no  result  as  of  July 
1  Il>o3  Aiihtria  continued  under  four-power  occu- 
pation and  under  a  Catholic  -Soe  uihst  coal.tvm 
cabinet  In  June,  1953,  the  USSR  resumed  f  H| 
diplomatic  relations  with  Austria  and  eas>exl  its 
occupation  polu  v 

aviation   see  JLT  PKOPLXHION 

Azuela,  Manano,  d    195J 

Bankhead,  Tallulah  Brockman,  1903  -,  Amor  ican  ao 
tiess  b  Huntsville,  Ala  ,  daughter  of  William 
Brockman  LUnkhcad  She  appeareal  on  the  stage 
in  1918,  and  from  1923  tci  1930  she  was  highlv  suc- 
cessful in  London  In  New  York  her  greatest  tri- 
umphs were  m  such  plaj  s  as  The  Liltlt  Pars*  and 
The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth  She  also  appeared  in  the 
movies  (e  g  ,  Lifiboat,  1944)  and  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision Her  l«?autv  and  \xit,  as  well  as  her  unin- 
hibited behavior,  have  created  a  legend  both  on 
and  off  the  stage  In  1952  her  autobiography  ap- 
peared, entitled,  approprtatelx  enough.  TaUulah 

Barker,  Sir  Herbert  Atkinson,  d   1950  ••-* 

Barkley,  Alben  William.  In  1951  he  completed  38 
\  oars  of  continuous  servic  e  m  the  U  S  Congress  A 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomina- 
tion in  1952,  he  withchew  when  labor  leaders  re- 
fused to  endorse  him  His  term  as  Vice  President 
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BASEBALL  * 

of  tho  United  State*  expired  in  Jan  ,  1953  related  to  the  war  effort  The  iwo»  jN0oei  rme  in  Moslem  state,  out  tms  was  manor.  Mora  wan,,-- 
baseball  The  Now  York  Yankee*  continued  to  Phvaus  wfts  awarded  jointly  to  Blooh  and  K  M.  wan  the  presence  of  tho  Chinese  Nationalist  18th 
dominate  the  major  leagues,  winning  for  the  fourth  Purcell  for  their  independent  development  of  the  Arn\v  Group,  which  Was  forced  across  the  Yunnan 
consecutive  time  in  1952  both  the  Amotiean  League  nuclear  resonance  or  nuclear  induction  method  of  bordez  b>  the  Communist  victory  in  1950  and  con- 
pennant  and  tho  world  isones  National  League  measuring  magnetic  fields  of  atomic  nuclei.  tinned  fighting  in  the  border  strip,  making  forays 
champions  defeated  in  tho  woild  seiies  bv  the  Bolton,  Herbert  Eugene,  d  1953  across  into  China  m  1961  Burma  was  particularly 
Yankees  woro  tho  Brooklyn  Dodgers  (1949  and  Bondfleld,  Margaret  Grace,  d  1953.  anxious  to  be  nd  of  this  group  because  of  the  resent- 
1952).  tho  Philadelphia  Phillm  (1950),  and  the  Bonsels,  Waldemar,  d  1952  ment  e>f  Red  China  Finally  Burma  refei reel  the 
Now  York  C.mnts  (1951)  In  So.pt  ,  1051,  major  Booth,  Evangehne  Cory,  ci  1950  matter  to  the  United  Nations,  which  m  April,  195.3, 
league  cluhownerh  elect  od  I  ord  C  Knok,  piosident  Booth,  Shirley,  1907  ,  American  actress,  b  New  loeiuostod  the  Nationalists  either  to  leave  Burma  or 
of  tho  National  Lf  i»  no,  to  <m«eood  \lbort  B  Yoikeitv  Her  ical  name  is  Thelma  Booth  Ford  be  interned  By  early  July  they  hod  done  neither, 
(Hapi)v)  (  handler  vs  commissioner  of  baseball  1<  \peiiomo  m  stock  companies  preceded  her  first  but  it  was  oxpoe  tod  that  thov  would  be  removed  to 
For  the  first  tmn  m  50  v  oars  a.  major-league  ft  an-  uppoiraneo  on  Broadwav  m  1925  In  1935  she  won  Formosa  The  transition  period  for  tho  1947  con- 
cluse  was  shiftc  .i  when  in  Marc  h,  105,1,  tho  Boston  gtoU  success-  m  Thne  Mm  on  a  Horse  An  actress  stitutlori  ended  with  the  eloe  tions  of  1951-52  In 
Braves,  with  the  consent  of  the  other  National  of  groat  !ango,  she  has  had  opportunity  to  show  her  the  parliament  tho  Anti-Fascist  People's  Fieedom 
League  teams  moved  to  Milwaukee  American  abilities  m  comedy,  chain  i,  and  musical  comedy  League  was  timmphant  Ba  U  was  chosen  by  tho 
League  elubow  ners  turned  down  tho  petition  of  the  m  such  productions  as  MI/ Xiiter  Eilun,  Tht  Phila-  parliament  to  1)6  first  president  of  Burma  (1952). 
St  Louis  Bmwns  to  move  to  Baltimore  tUlphw  Mory,  Tomorrow  tht  World,  A  Tuv  (irows  Busch,  Adolf,  d  1952 
Baudoum  fliodooo')  lOJO  ,  king  of  the  Belgians  in  liutoklyn,  and  Tht  Tun<  of  (he  Cuckoo  tier  part  Busch,  Fritz,  d  1951 
(1951-)  Ho  su«(cded  on  the  abdication  of  his  in  Come  Hatk,  Little  tihrba  m  1950  brought  her  ac-  Bustamante,  Antonio  Sanchez  de,  d  1951 
father  Loc>pold  111  claim  and  awards  In  1952  she  leceived  the  best-  Byrnes,  James  Francis,  waa  elee,tod  governor  e>f 
Bauer,  Harold,  d  1951  actress  awuid  ol  the  Aeudem>  ot  Motion  Picture  South  Carolina  in  1950 
Baxter,  Gregory  Paul,  d  105  5  Vrts  and  Seiem  es  tor  tho  him  version  of  that  play  Cahan,  Abraham,  d  1951 

Belgian  Congo  In  1950  a  ton-Near  plan  for  oco-  Borgese,  Giuseppe  Antonio,  d  1952,  m  Italy,  to  californium,  chemical  element  (hvrnhol  =  Cf)  of 
nonuc  and  so<  i  il  dovclopmeut  of  tho  colons  was  vdue  h  ho  had  returned  ,uj  104K  atomic  number  98,  first  produced  (1950)  mthoc\- 
put  into  fono  Bourassa,  Henri,  d  io62y  . ,  j.  clot  ion  at  the  Umv  of  California  bj  bombarding 
Belgium  King  Leopold  III  tbdi<  itod  m  l«51  in  Bowles,  Chester  Blissrwa&fr«  Wlk^udoi  to  India  an  isotope  of  the  element  cut  mm  with  alpha  parti- 
favor  of  his  son,  King  Baudoum  In  1052  Belgium  (10515^  »  <  les  It  M  lughlv  radioactive,  having  a  half  fife  of 
became  a  e  haiter  member  of  the  Ki  HOI'*  AN  (  o\ i  boxing  Vtter  Too  Louis  jotire  d  (March  1  1919)  45  minutes 

AND  Sri  i  i   (  OMMI  \m  E//ard  Chailes  defeated  Joe  \\olcott  (roal  name  Cambodia     In  1952,  King  Norodom  Sihanouk,  with 
Benelux,  customs  union  of   Belgium,   tho   NVthci-  Arnold  Cioam)  on   Juno  22,  1010,  and  waa  roeog-  From  h  pei mission,  dissolved  tho  cabinet  and  t(M>k 
lands   and  I  uvomboiirg   ofTec  tive  sine  o  IOI.S  m/ed  us  world  heavv  weight  champion  bty   the  Na-  over  the  government  himself    The  <  onsiderable  en- 
Ben6t,  William  Rose,  d   195£  tional  Boxing  \s*«Kiiiiion    Ch  it  los  then  out  pointed  mity  this  amused  m  Camlxxha  was  dispcllod  when 
Ben-Gunon,    David    (iM'n-goo'rlon)      ISSd-     Israeli  <>opt    27    10.5O)  Louis,  who  t  ime  out  ol  retuement.  tho  king  took  a  vory  stiong  stand  foi  <  arnbodian 
statesman,  hrst   prime  minister  of  1  rnol  (101S-),  to  win  univcMsal  ro<  ogmtton  is  i  hampion.     (  harlos  mdopendcm  e     In  195-J  he  underwent  a  voluntaiv 
b    Poland      Hoomg  to  Palestine    after  pogroms  of  SUM  e>s*iull\    defondod   his  titlo  (1950  51)    against  week-long  exile  m  Thailand  ay  protest  against  tho 
1905,  he  was  long  an  active  Zionist  and  was  pro-  Nick  Baione,  Loo  Oma   \\ohott,  and  light  heavv-  l-rerxh     Returning  homo,  he,  soi/ed  the  <  apital  and 
British  m  the  1'irsr  \\  odd  \A  ir,  m  which  he  helped  weight    champion     JOCN     M  i\nn    bet ore    Wolcott  demanded   full   mdopondeneo,   1  hi  eaten  mg  hostile 
to  organize  the  Jewish  Legion  knocked  him  out  in  the  seventh  round  on  July  IS,  aition  if  it  were  not  granted     The    situation  re- 
Benson,  Ezra  Taft,  1S90-,  U  h  Se^retarv  of  \cricul-  1051      \\ohott,  the  oldest   man  ever  to  hold  tho  mamod  unsolved  a»  of  July  1,  1953     An  added  cou- 
ture (195-J  ),   b    \\hitiiev,   Idaho,   «rnd    Brigham  title,  defeated  (  hailcx  ugun,  on  points  (Juno  5,  corn  of  Norodom1-,  wa«  tho  threatening  position  of 
Young  Tniv  ,  M  S    Iowa  State  College    1027      He  1952),  but  lost  the  ( Immpionstup  to  Rocky    M  M<-  Communist    troops,    who    had    recently    mvaelod 
was  an  extension  economist  and  marketing  spe<  ul-  eiNNoln    i  knex  kemt  m  the   Hth  round  on  Sept    23,  neighboring  towns 

lat  at  tho  State  Unn  or  sits   of  Iowa  (10.W  3X>  and  1052      The-    hud-hitimg    \Iimmno    kno<  ked    out  Canada      Important  new  soure  OB  of  uranium  woro 

executive   s-oe  rotary    of   the    National    Council   of  \\ol«  ott  again  on  \Iu\    15,  105  i,  in  tho  fust  round  discovered  in   1051   and   1052,  and  further  moves 

farmer  CoopeiutivON  (1930  44)       In    194  {he-  was  Outside    tho   In  ivv  weight    rsvnks,   the    most   prom-  toward  exploitation  of  tho  vast  iron  deposits  m  tho 

appointed   a   membei    of  the  Quorum   of    IwiKo  merit  boxor  was  1{  u   UODINSON  Urigav  a  region  of  Quebe-e  and  Labi  ador  w  CM  o  under  - 

Apostles,  governing  the  Mormon  (  hurch  Bradley,  Omar  Nelson     His  book,    4  *<>ldi<  rN  Sto>  y  taken      \\o-iteiri   Canada's  oil   holds    i  ipidh    tx- 

Benson,  Frank  Weston,  d    1051  (1031)    i,  an  aM  omit  ot  his  oxpoi  11  IK  os  m  Afrie  a  paneling  from  \lbortn  into  other  pro\me  es  guoin- 

Ben-Zvi,  Itzhftkivttsh'hik  hoii-tsvf'l    mst      Kmoh  i,.d  Kurope-  m  the  St  <  ond  \\  odd  \\  ai      It  w  is  an-  dic-at  ion   of   bo<  ommg  a  majo.    petroleum    ueaof 

Statesman  and  Orientalist     b    RufvMU      \n    i.tivo  nounc  ed  t  hat  he  was  to  U>  sin  <  ce  tied  in  Aug  ,  1953,  the  world,  an  oil  pipeline  whi<  h  will  uHimatoh  ex- 

Zionist.  he  etnigr  itt  d  to  Palestine  m  1907  find  Utot  Hs  .hurrnun  ot  the  joint  chief*  of  staff  by   Aithur  tend  from  1  dnionton  totho(ircHt  Lakes  wn«  under 

became  a  leadei  ol  the  Mapai  (Laboi)  putv     lie  \\illnmRadloid  construction    in    105*      In    1952   an    inter  national 

succeeded  Churn  \\ei/m<mn  and  became  soc  oml  Branson,  Edwin  Bayer,  d    1950  (oint  (  onimission  authon/od  the  United  States  and 

president  ot  Israel  m  1052  Brazil     (ietulio  Vargas  returned  to  power  after  his  Canada  to  huihl  powoi  piojects  on  the  St    Lavv- 

Bena,  Lavrentl  Pavlovich  (bf'rv  *).  ISOO,'-,  Russ,  m  e^len  lion  ns  presideMit  m  1051  JCIRO,  but  as  of  May,  1053,  tho  United  States  had 

Communist  leader,  b    Georgia     In  <  hargo  of  the  Bridges,  Harry     In   June,  195 i,  the  U  S    Supremo  not  made  arrangements  foi  its  part  of  the  ronstrue- 

Hecrot   polite  from    103S,  MCC?  premier  from    1041.  Court  dismissed  the  mdu  tnunt  foi  peijur>  against  tion      C  mada's  iolo  m  the  world  tommumtv    wan 

and  a  member  of  the  Politburo  (after  1052.  picsi-  Bridges,  thus  voiding  his  prison  sentence  and  ab-  svmboli/c»d  by  fho  mst  illation  (1052)  of  Lester  B 

dmm)  of  the?  central  committee  of  tho  C  ommums-t  solving  him  of  tho  thaige,  on  winch  ho  had  lx>on  Peaison,  Canadian  minister  of  external  alTans  and 

party ,  he  bee  imo  vi<  c  prormor  uid  mauler  of  in-  mdie  tod     Tho  < omt  found  that  the  statute  of  linn-  e  hairman  (1051  -52)  of  N  VTO,  as  president  of  tho 

tetnal  affairs  m  tho  Malcnkov  c  ibmet  after  Stalin's  tutions  applicable  to  the  case  had  runout  and  that  denoral  \ssornblv  of  tho  United  Nations    Vincent 

death  but  was  m  July ,  1053,  ousted  from  office  and  Bridge  s  mdi<  tment  had  thus  come  too  late  Massov   took  ofheo  as  governoi  general  of  Canada 

arrested  Britten,  Benjamin      Ihs  later  operas  include  Hilly  m  1952,  succeeding  Larl  Alexander      He  was  tho 

berkelmm,    chemical     clement     (symbol -Bk),     of  /indfl  (1051)  and  Motutna  (lo.5i)  hrst  Canadian  to  be  appointed  to  this  post 

,  atomic  uuniher<)7    Annoumoment  was  made  (Jan  ,  Brockway,  Howard,  d    1951  Capote,  Truman  (kapeVtf),  192 1-,  American  author. 

\1950)   of  its  production  m  the  <yclotron  at   tho  Brownell,  Herbert,  Jr ,  1U01-,  US    Vttornov  Gen-  b    New  Orleans      His  first   novel.   Odin     Voltes, 

Umv   of  (  alifornia  i^  a  result  of  irradiating  with  erul  (1953  ),  b    Peru,  Nobr  .  grad    Umv    of  No-  Otlirr  Rooms  (194S).  attractcrl  attention  both  for  its 

helium  ions  an  isotope  ol  amoru  mm  braska,  1924,  LL  B   Yale    1027     Admitted  to  the  buhjee  t  matter  and  its  delicate  st}  le      His  later 

Berlin,  Irving     II. s  tmiM<  al  <  omodv  <  all  Me  Madam  bar  in   1027,  ho  pnuti.  od  1  iw  m  New  \  ork  city  works  include  Tnt  nf  A  tghl  (1910),  a  collee  tioii  of 

(1950)  was  highh  sui  u'ssiul  both  on  stage  and  as  He  maimge«d  '1  horn  as  I-     Dowe^ 'H  campaigns  ior  *hort  stories,  Lotal  Color  (1050)    a  group  ol  travel 

a  moving  picture  tho  governorship  of  Now  \  ork  m  1012  and  for  the  pieces,  and   The  Gia»s  Harp  (1951),  a  novel  (later 

Bernstein,   Leonard    (bdrnst  In'),    101S   ,     \menc, in  1'reside  IK  v  m  1044  and  104.S     1-rom  1914  to  1016  adapted  into  a  plav  ) 

composer  and  te.mhu  tor,  h  Law  rein  o,  Mass  ,  grad  bo  wa^  chairman  of  tho  Republican  National  Coin-  Capper,  Arthur,  d    1951 

Harvard  1939  and  Cmt  is  Institute  of  M^usic  1941  mittoo     Ilo  plavcd  an  important  part  m  soc  urmg  Carmona,  Antonio  Oscar  de  Fragoso,  d   1951     fran- 
tie  has  be'en  highly  Muc<-sful  m  sevtrnl  helds  of  tho  nomination  and  election  ot  President  D  wight  eisco  Higmo  Ciavoiro  Lopes  was  oloe  ted  to  sue  coed 
musical    composition     tho     Jennmh     s\.nphonv  I)  P  iscnhower  m  1952  ami  was  later  appointed  to  a  bun  as  provident  of  Portugal 
(1912),  the-  ballot  tanci,  Fnt  (1044;,  and  tho  nm-  ,  vbmet  post  Carol  II,  d    1953   m  exile  at  Kstonl,  Portugal 
sic  al  c  ornedioH  On  tht   7<>un  (104 5)  and  Hoiulaful  Buber,  Martin  (lu5Vbor),  1S78-,  Icwish  philosophoi .  Carpenter,  John  Alden,  d    1951 
Town  (1953)      \mong  \menc  in  ore  h.Mr as  he- has  b    Vienna      His  mystic    and  theological  wi it ingH,  Cary,  Joyce  (  \rthur  Jove «  Lunel  (  ary  ),  1S88  -.  ICng- 
conductcdarothoNevvlcjrkPhilharmoriK  ami  the  manv    of   them  on  the  touhmgs  of  tho   Hasidun.  l»h  author     His  novels,  nolablo  for  brilliant  char- 
Boston  and  Pittsbuigh  symphony  OH  hostras  have  had  mHuenco  both  m  and  outside  Judaism     A  At  ten/ation,  include  the  comic  trilogy  made  up  e>f 
Sethlen,  Count  Stephen,  was  unofficially  teportodto  militant  /aonwt,  he  l«cnme  a  professor  at  the  He-  Hns<lf  .Swrprwtrf  (1941),  To  He  a  t'llgnm  (1942), 
have  died  m  a  Russian  prison  m  1950  brow  umvers-it>  m  Jerusalem  m  1938    His  Good  and  and  Tht  IJotw'i,  Month  (1044) 
3evan,  Aneunn.iiK  ro.isod  his  st if  ngth  in  the  British  Rul  was  published  in  the  United  States  m  105}  Casals,  Pablo    In  1950  ho  emor god  from  retirement 
Labour  party  by  opposing  the  pait\ 's  PO!K  \  of  ad-  Bulgamn,   Nikolai  Aleksandrovich  (nvlkull'  ulyik-  to  plav  and  direct  at  tho  Prades  music  festival* 
locating  dofens<>  spe  ndmg  ami  British  « ,,opor  it  ion  s  m'<lnu  Te  h  booiga'nTn),  1SU5'  ,  Hus  mn  ( 'onimu-  m  S  I'rance 

with  the  I  mted  Stitcs  m  foieign  i.oluv      B.  N  in  rust  leadei      Vfte  r  pi  iv  mg  i  vital  pnr  t  in  tho  do-  Central    America.     Tho,    Orgunuation    of    Control 

favored  instead  <ommg  to  terms  with  thr   U.-sSR  ionso  ot  Moscow  (lOit)  m  the  Second  \Vo.ld  War,  American  States  was  formed  m  1951  to  help  solve 

and  devotmgjn-miiry    attention  to  economic    and  bo  was  made  a  maishal      Ho  was  mimstoi  ot  tho  common  problems 

socialism  C.roat  Britain  armed  forces  (1947-40),   bee  ame  vice  premier  in  Chernov,  Viktor,  d    1952,  m  exile  m  Now  York  city. 

ievin,  Jirnest,  d    10  ,1      Because  of  ill-health  ho  re-  1919,  and  m  105  j  entered  the  Malerikov  c  abmot  as  Chiang  Kai-shek     Having  resumed  the  piosidency 

signed  as  loreign  inmisUr  m  March,  19ol,   ind  be-  defence  mmistor  and  vice  premier  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  fones,  bo  established 

came  lord  piivy  s«.,il     Horbort  Mouison  sin  <  oe  .led  Bunche,  Ralph   Johnson,  was  awarded  tho  Nol*l  firm  leadership  (amounting  to  dirtatoi«lup)  m  the 

tvim  AS  loroigu  nmustoi  p,.,u  (   Pt^p  m  1050  Kuommtang  partv ,  tlie  goveinment,  and  the  armed 

Jirmmgham  George  A     ,00  HANN^ ,  JAMtHOwtv  Burgess,  Gelett,  d    1051  forces  on  J'o.mosa     Ho  reorganized  all  of  them, 

Ijerknes,  Vilhelm  Fnman  Koren,  d    1051.  Burma,  Union  of     Troubles  with  Communist  ic-bcls  with  U  S    aid  (though  some  m  the  United  States 

«     •  '     I?8?,*  {     I            ,  and  Karen  nationalists  eontmuod  to  plague  Bui rna  questioned  tho  wisdom  of  that  aid)     He  repeatedly 

Mackwell,  Alice  Stone,  d    I'M)  aftci    1050     (  ampaigns  were  under  take-n  against  promised  that  he  would  eventuallv  lead  tho  Nation- 

3  ackwood,  Algernon,  d    10,1  the  f  ommumsts  with  some  HIUCCSH  in   1951    and  ahst  armies  back  toe  onquer  tho  mainland    Ho  olw> 

«ocn,  *elix,  1  )( h,      \MUM  u  an  phv  sic  1st,  b  Swit/,or-  1052,  but  tho  group  of  re  hels  m  tho  Shan  states  te-  prom  wed  that  m  c  aso  of  vie  tory  ho  would  retain  the 

uin>-   u'i   i»  V'          r  V     mit      InHtltutc  in  J5u»«h.  in  lined  powoiful  in  19.5}     Tho  govoinment  made  faiul  reforms  inaugurated  by  tho  Commumsta  m 

*»         *      i    i    m    "Mr°1I>/IKl             Helecturodon  attempts  to  j)lac  .ate  the  Kai  on  uiMirgouto,  an.l  m  C'hma    He  himself  instituted!  land  reforms  on  FOB- 

I    /!!    i    ul)l!N^"'<at  I>upzig(10{2)    Aftor  (ommg  1952  an  autonomous  Kmen  Mate  was  set  up,  but  MOHA  and  alt.o  initiated  a  few  limited  democratic 

to  tho  l;nito<i  Mates  be  was  asso(  .ate  prote-^so!  at  tho  plan  was  rejected  bv  the  Karens  as  in«umeicut  political  reforms 

Stanford  Uriiv   fio.n  loio    In  19 19  ho  w^  natural-  There  was  also  *ome>  trouble  with  Monlem  msuiroc-  Chile.    Carlos  Ibdfieas  del  Campos  was  inaugurated 

izea    I'rom  1042  to  1045  ho  was  engaged  m  resoare  h  tjoriuts  who  wwhod  independence  or  union  with  a  president  in  1952 
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CUniu  The  Comnrrtmfcfc  forces  had  Wore  th«  end  o/ 
1950  established  themselves  firmly  over  the  entire 
Chinese  mainland  and  on  many  of  the  islands  off 
the  coast.  FORMOSA  remained  m  Nationalist  hands, 
and  there  Nationalist  armed  forceH  were  being 
massed  and  trained  No  major  conflicts  l>etween 
Nationalists  and  Communists  took  place,  however, 
save  for  unsuccessful  CommuniKt  attacks  on  the 
email  Nationalist-held  islands  of  Quomoy  anfl  Ta 
Chen  Guerrillas  continued  to  combat  the  Com- 
munistH,  and  a  Nationalist  arm},  group  driven  into 
Burma  by  the  conquest  in  1950  made  forays  over 
the  Yunnan  bordei,  while  Burma  tried  vainly  to 
dislodge  the  force  At  the  end  of  1950  Chinese 
Communist  forces  entered  Tiui'T  Chinese  "volun- 
teers" were  already  fighting  then  for  the  Noith 
Koreans  m  tho  warfare  in  KOUFA.,  and  Chinese 
forces  there  were  gie>at|y  mcroaseel  aa  the  Htiuggle 
went  on  to  Jul\ ,  195J  Supposedly,  IOSHCB  m  this 
war  prevented  full-wale  Chinese  intervention  else- 
where (e  v,  ,  Indochina)  Though  the  Communist 
govoinment  had  been  locogmzeid  bv  Great  Britain 
and  India,  attempts  in  1050  to  have  the  Nationalist 
representatives  at  the  United  Nations  replaced  bv 
Communist  leprescntativ  es  failed  n  the  fac  e  of  op- 
position from  the  dmtod  States  and  other  Western 
Powers,  and  alter  the  Chuifhe  entered  tho  Korean 
war  these  attempts  halted  Of  mtcinal  conditions 
in  China  not  too  mueh  was  known  to  the  outside 
world  since  onh  meager  information  was  leleasod 
The  land-reforin  program  und  nationalization  were 
both  forwatded  on  a  v\ide  scale,  with  considerable 
hardship  for  manv  individuals  An  organization  of 
tho  Chinese  abtoad  formed  a  group  to  piotost  the 
mistreatment  of  then  families  in  (  hma  und  had  a 
conferencom  Korrnosi  in  19 52  A  five-vear  plan  on 
the  Russian  model  w  is  announced  as  going  into 
force  early  in  19.51  Relations  with  the  USSR  were 
very  c  lo.se,  and  Ru^ia  icturried  the  Chinese- 
Change  turn  Railway  and  Dniren  to  (  hma  carl>  in 
195d,  Port  Ai  thur  WHS  c  ontmued  under  joint  o<  e  u- 
patiori  undl  Red  (  hma  and  the  USSR  nhould  mgn 
a  peace  treaty  with  I  ipan  Neither  the  Chinese 
Communists  nor  the  N-il  ion  ilisth  wete  icpiesentrd 
at  the  peace  conference  m  Sin  I'ranusco  (1951), 
but  Japan  latei  signed  a  separate  tieaty  with  the 
Nationalists 

Christy,  Howard  Chandler,  d   1052 

Churchill,  Sir  Winston  Leonard  Spencer,  became 
British  prime  minister  again  after  the  Cousoi  \ative 
victoiv  in  the  general  elections  of  Oe  t  ,  1951  The 
attention  of  his  government  was  nveted  on  im- 
provement of  ee  onomie  conditions  In  foreign  af- 
fairs, with  \nthonv  Kden  isfoieign  minister,  Bnt- 
ish  pohe  \  stressed  friendship  with  the  Tinted  States 
aim  ironing  out  ot  clinic  ulties  m  the  (  ominonwealth 
of  Nations  and  of  troubles  with  Iran  and  Kgv  pt 
He  was  knighted  m  195,1  On  June  11,  1933,  it  was 
announced  that  the  aging  prime  minister  \vould  be 
compelled  to  re.st  for  a  month  to  icgain  his  health 
Two  more  volumes  were  added  to  his  6'»rowi  World 
War—Ttif  Hn\u<  of  Fult  (l'»50)  an<l  Closing  the 
Ring  (1951)  V  biography  by  Robert  Lewis  Ta\  lor 
appeared  in  1952 

Clark,  Mark  Wayne  II is  memoirs  of  the  Second 
World  War,  Calnilatttl  Huk  were  published  in 
1950  In  1952  he  succeeded  Matthew  B  Ridgwav 
as  supreme  commandei  of  United  Nations  fortes 
m  Korea  and  also  as  commander  of  U  8  forces  m 
the  Far  Kast 

Cockcroft,  Sir  John  Douglas,  1897-,  Bntihh  phvsi- 
e ist,  educated -it  the  thi iv  of  Mane  host ei  and  at  Ht 
John's  College,  Cambridge  He  was  a  fellow  of  St 
John's  College  (192S  4(>)  and  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  at  (  ambndgo  (19 J9  4b)  Vfterseiving 
(1941-41)  as  chief  superintendent  of  the  \ir  De- 
fence Research  and  Development  F-st  ibhshment, 
hednected  (19H  1(>)  theatomu  energy  division  of 
the  National  Researe  h  Council  of  Canada  and  be- 
earne  (19ld)  the  director  of  the  British  Atomic 
Energy  Ueseanh  I'stahhshment  The  1951  Nobel 
Pride  in  rhysirs  was  a \v aided  jointly  to  ('CM  kcroft 
and  10  T  S  Walton  loi  then  pioncci  woikm  trans- 
muting atomic  nuc  le>i  by  bombarding  elements  with 
artificially  acceleiated  atomic  paiticles  lie  was 
knighted  in  194S 

Collins,  Edward  Trowbndge,  d   1951 

Conklin,  Edwin  Grant,  .1    19r>2 

Connolly,  Maureen,  1 9*4-,  Vmcnean  tennis  pliyer, 
b.  San  Diego,  Calif  She  took  her  first  tennis  les- 
sons when  she  WOM  10  and  latei  de\ eloped  rapidly 
under  the  direction  of  Kleanor  Tennant  famous 
women's  coach  lettering  seiious-  tournament  com- 
petition m  1949,  she  won  a  host  of  championships, 
including  the  national  junior  singles  (1949,  1950) 
A  member  of  the  victonous  U  S  Wight  m  in  Cup 
teams  m  1951  and  1952,  she  defeated  Shu  ley  Trv 
to  win  tho  U  S  national  Dingles  at  Forest  11  ills  in 
1951,  tho  second  youngest  wouinu  to  take  the  title 
(May  Hutton,  the  1904  champion,  yvas  younger) 
Mauteon  won  the  U  S  championship  again  m  1952, 
the  Wimbledon  championship  (1952,  1953),  rind 
the  Australian  championship  (1953)  Considered 
the  greatest  woman  tennis  play  er  since  Helen  Willa, 
she  was  named  woman  athlete  of  they  ear  by  sports- 
writers  in  both  1951  and  1052. 

Corbett,  Gail  Sherman,  d,  1952 


CoJtey,  Jacob  Sechler,  d  1951 

Cripps,  Sir  Stafford,  d  1952.  Because  of  ill-health 
he  reeigned  in  Get ,  1950,  as  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. 

Croce,  Benedetto,  d   1952 

Cuba.  Fulgoncio  Batista  y  Zaldlvar  returned  to 
power  by  a  coup  in  1052  and  later  the  same  year 
was  elected  president 

Czechoslovakia  continued  after  1950  under  its  f'om- 
regime  Late  in  1952  ««»%eral  high  govein- 


mcnt  and  paity  officials  \vere  Pxenjtcd  m  a  senvi- 
tionaP'puiKC,"  which  had  strong  uiti-Semitu  ener- 
tones  Pres  Klement  (Jottwald  rhed  sudden Iv  m 
1953  and  was  succeeded  m  office  by  Antorun  Zapo- 
tocky 

Dacron,  trade  name  for  af.\nthetie  textile  fiber  hay- 
ing notable  Resilience  and  stnMigth  and  wnnkle- 
resiatant  and  shrinkage-i  extant  quihties  It  can 
be  used  alone  or  blended  with  other  hbe  r, 

Dakm,  Henry  Drysdale,  d    1932 

Damrosch,  Walter  Johannes,  d    1950 

Davidson,  Jo,  d    1952 

Dawes,  Charles  Gates,  d    1951 

Day,  Chve,  d    1951 

Day,  Edmund  Ezra,  d    1951 

Defense  Mobilization,  Office  of  tt)DM),  treated  by 
exei  utive  oreler  of  President  Hiny  S  Tinman  m 
Dec  ,  1950  Chtules  Kdward  \\  ilson  w  AS  ippomted 
fust  director  He  was  empowered  todnec  t,  (  onlrol, 
and  coordinate  all  mobili/atiou  activities  of  the  ex- 


dn  turn  over  production,  procurement,  manpower, 
stabilt/ation,  and  tr  tin-pot  t  activities  The  aim  of 
ODM  was  esscntnlK  that  of  miking  polio,  the 
Defense  Production  Adnuni  tr  itum  (1)1*  V)  and  the 
Le  onomie  Stubili/ation  Agency  (ESA)  were  the 
prim  ipal  ngenc  n--,  empowe-re  d  to  carry  out  the  poli- 
cies  formulated  bv  the  duet  tor  In  Manh,  1952, 
Wilson  resumed  is  the  result  of  a  disagreement 
with  President  Truman  o\er  the  proposed  settle- 
ment of  a  steel-wage  dispute  Tohn  R  btcelman 
was  named  acting  director  and  was  replaced  m 
Sc'pternlter  by  Henry  H  lowler  Aithur  S  Hem- 
ming became  head  under  the  J<  isenhower  admmiH- 
t ration  in  195*  In  Icb,  195},  Resident  Kisen- 
hower  merged  ODM  <u.d  DP\ 

Democratic  party  The  !{ei>ublican  \ietoiv  under 
Dwight  D  1  isenhower  in  1952  ended  tho  20-ye<ir 
jule  of  the  Denioentic  p-iity,  and  the  break  in  the 
voting  of  the  one  e  '  solid  South"  seemed  to  forec  ast 
•i  two-partv  R\stc  m  there  Acllai  1'  Ste\en--on  wis 
the  Democratic  ]>resulentiil  candid  \tp  in  1952,  af- 
ter his  defeat  he  remained  ostensibly  the  leidei  of 
the  partv 

Denmark  In  the  general  deletions  of  1950  the  So- 
cial Demociats  suffored  a  severe  setback  An 


ratified  by  popular  referendum  in  105-1  The  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  was  opened  to  femiles  The 
Rigsdig  WMS  abolished  and  its  louor  e  lnrnl>er,  the 
rulkfting,  became  the  solo  pif liurnentary  body 
Gre'enland  receded  the  status  of  a  member  of  the 
commonwealth  I  utthei  the  constitution  author- 
i/es  the  transfer  of  certain  sovereign  functions  to 
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fue  sixths  of  the  1  olketmg  \s  a  mombei  of  the 
North  \tlantic  Titaty  Orgam/ation  (sime  1949), 
Denmark  recei\eicl  economic  aid  from  the  United 
States  See  iNo  CiHi  TNI  AND 

Devonshire,  Edward  William  Spencer  Cavendish, 
10th  duke  of,  d  1950 

Dewey,  John,  d    195U 

Dewey,  Thomas  Edmund,  y\as  re  elected  governor  of 
New  \ork  in  1950  His  book,  Jaunt'it  to  itu  Far 
Panfic,  obsei  vTtions  of  his  tour  in  the  1'ar  I  ast  in 
1951,  was  pubhshpel  in  1952 

Diels,  Otto,  bS7()-  fu'rnnn  chemist  He  taught 
chernistiv  atthoUmv  ot  Kiel  from  19K),  becoming 
emeritus  professor  in  1015  The  1950  Nol)el  Pn?e 
in  Chemistt v  v\  is  awarded  lomtly  to  DieU  and  to 
Kurt  \lder  for  discovery  of  a  pioc  ess  for  sv  nthetie 
production  of  complex  chernu  il  comjxxmds 

Dolm,  Anton,  1904-,  l'ngli>h  ballet  d  nicer  and 
e  horoonrapheM-,  b  Sussex,  1  ngl  ind  His  re  al  n  uno 
is  Put  IK  k  Hcalev-Kav  He  made  his  piufossion.il 
debut  in  an  aitmg  part  m  19 id,  but  later  studied 
dancing  and  joined  the  Diaghilev  comp  my  in  1924 
He  left  this  company  m  1921,  danced  m  musical 
rc\ues,  and  few  mod  his  own  c  ompam  with  Yera 
Nernehmova  In  1945  he  formed  a  company  with 
Alum  Marko\a  whieh  lasted  until  1937  Latei  ho 
and  Mvrkova  were  pimeipal  dancers  with  the 
Ballet  The  it  ic  m  New  York,  and  thcv  agunfe>.med 
n  companv  toge-thei  in  1945  He  is  authoi  of  />ucr- 
tiswmoil  (19  U),  a  book  of  reminisce  ne  es,  Ilalltt  Go 
Koun<l  (1«>  JM,  lus  autobiogiaphy  ,  aid  Alma  Mar- 
A,ora  Hi  i  1  tf<  an,!  4//  (1955) 

Donaldson,  Jesse  Monroe,  resigned  his  post  as  U  S 
Postmaster  (Jeneial  in  Jan  ,  1951 

Donegan,  Horace  William  Baden,  1902-,  American 
]  piseopal  bishop,  b  I^nglanel  He  was  rector 
(1933  47)  of  St  James  (  lunch,  New  York  city,  and 
was  made  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  \ork  m 
1950 

Dougherty,  Denis  J.,  d   1951. 

Douglas,  Norman,  d   1952 
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Dufy,  Raoul,  d  1953. 

Duggan,  Stephen,  d  1950. 

Dulles,  John  Foster,  wan  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  in  1950  In  1951,  as 
ambassador-at-large  h<  negotiated  a  peace  treaty 
with  fapari  He  succeeded  Dean  Acheson  as  bec- 
retarv  of  State  m  l«»5i 

Dunn,  Gano,  d    195J 

Durkin,  Martin  Patnck,  1^'tl  ,  \TS  Secretary  of 
Labor  (1951  )  b  Chicago  He  ginning  as  a  stearn- 
htter's  apprenlu-  m  Chicago  lu  eventually  be- 
e  ime  general  preside  nt  of  the  I  mted  \-,soc  laticm  of 
fournev  mcMi  Plurnbi  i  tnd  Steam  fit  te'is  of  the 

to  President  I  isenhowei  .  ilnnet  SIIK  c  lie  was  a 
Democ  rat,  h^  appointment  >  i  used  some  const  erna- 
tion  m  Republic  an  circles 

Dykstra,  Clarence  Addison,  d    1 '<".<) 

Eames,  Emma,  d    1952 

ECSC    see  1  i  uopi  v\  <  OAI  \ND.STI  i  I  T'oMMUNTTy. 

EDC    sec  Kr  HOPI  A\  Di  i  i  NPE  (\JMMI  siry 

fcden,  Anthony,  again  bd  nnc  British  tnuipcu  minis- 
tei  <Utti  tlie  (  onsei  \ati\*  \i(tniv  m  the  c»lcc  t  ions 
of  Oc  t  ,  1951,  which  made  \N  m  i-m  Churchill  prune 
inmistei  In  1952  he  m  irned  <  1  mssti  Churchill 
(his  eoeoml  \vifi  )  Lirlv  m  195}  illness  foieod  him 
to  sm lender  Ins  post  momentarily 

Egypt  I  rouble  bctwu-n  («n  it  Hiitun  and  Fgvpt 
over  the  Sue  7  (  ui  d  mel  hudan  regions  continued 
to  n  .  «iftfi  May,  1950.  and  m  Di  t  1951,  the 
Kgvptiiu  governmcni  mviliditccl  the  Ariglo- 
rgyptum  tie  it\  of  lOifi  I! i.x,  uid  skirmishes  oc- 
curred in  the  di  puled  arcat,,  and  there  were  anti- 
Untish  demon^u  itions  all  o\ei  1  gv  |)t  The  strug- 
gle between  King  1  aiouk  and  the  \V»ifdi>,t  govern- 
ment grew  bitter  In  Jan  ,  19,52,  tho  king  dismissed 
the  cabinet  Political  uprisings  followed,  climaxed 
when  Mohammed  NAC  i  nt  m  July,  1952  headed  a 
coup  dYtat  that  put  the  nulitarv  in  power  l^arouk 
abdicated  m  favor  of  his  infant  son  \hrned  Fuad 
II  N'aguib  with  much  popular  support  became 
prime  minister  Sept  7,  1952  and  pledged  himself  to 
clem  up  the  government  and  politics,  break  up  the 
great  1  indeel  est  ite>,  and  institute  democratic 
measures  lormition  of  political  parties  was  for- 
bidden, and  m  Ian  ,1955,adnvc  was  begun  against 
Communist  •,,  and  n  three-\e  n  period  of  transit  ion 
to  democracv  wan  instituted  \  pact  was  signed 
with  Oil  eat  Britain  on  1  eh  12,  195  {,  providing  for 
self-determination  m  the  JMidan  but  Naguib  con- 
tinued to  cull  fe.r  "uiiitv  of  the  Nile  Valley"  (see 
'\\e,io-l  (,<kpriAN  Si  DAM  On  Mav  5,  195*.  a  con- 
stitutional committee  decided  to  abolish  tho  mon- 
archy \  republic  wns  established  with  Nagmb  bo- 
coming  tin  fn-t  j»rc-ident  m  June,  1953 

Eichelberger,  William  Snyder,  d    IM51 

Einstein,  Albert,  announced  m  19,5}  that  he  had 
completed  work  on  hi^  unified  hold  theory  (aco 
article  on  I  instem  m  mnm  volume) 

Eisenhower,  Dwight  David  In  Dec  ,  1950  he  ol>- 
tamed  a  leave  ol  absene  e  fiorn  his  duties  u  (  olurn- 
bia  Unu  to  be<  onu  the  supreme  commandei  of  tho 
Allied  Powers  m  Lumpe  He  resigned  this  post  m 
April,  1952  tfter  completing  the  organisation  of 
the  deli-rise  lorces  m  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Orgam/ation  Nomnntod  as  the  Republican  pie--i- 
dential  candidate  m  1952,  he  w  is  elected  Pteoidrnt 
of  the  1  nilcd  States,  assuming  office  m  JHH  ,  1953, 
and  resigning  as  president  of  (  olumbia  Univ 

Elizabeth  II  Prim  ess  Husabeth  succeeded  to  the 
Biitish  throne  on  the  death  ol  Ceor«e  VI,  Fob  0, 
1952  Her  coronation  was  cclchrated  with  great 
splendor  cm  June  2,  195  i  In  1950  she  had  l>orne 
her  sec  ond  child,  Princess  \irnt,  bee  M  ai  ion  Craw- 
ford, Miuthith  th<  Qunn  (1952) 

Ellsworth,  Lincoln,  d    1951 

Eluard,  Paul,  d    1952 

Emmet,  Lydia  Field,  <1    1952 

Emwetok  Tc^tsof  itomie  weapon--  pi esumably  in- 
cluding the  hvdrngeu  bcuub  were  i  uned  otit  hero 
m  \pnl  and  Mav,  1951  ind  Nov  1952  home 
tests  wete  designed  not  onl\  to  me  rea^e  knowledge 
ol  mule  n  ileton  itions  but  also  to  del  CM  mine  the 
effects  of  atomic  hlisK  burns,  ind  radiation  on  liv- 
ing things  and  tho  e  ffects  of  explosions  of  atomic 

nndln)|nitorTilsirtr'1 

Eritrea  On  AUR  11,  1952  Lthiopia  and  F.ntrea 
VA ere  united  und<  r  »n  I  »i-t  Afiu  in  1'eeitration  Ae  t 
On  Sept  1 1  ot  that  vc  u,  1  thiopi  in  empcTor  H  ale 
Selassie  signed  the  1  lluo[>ian-Lntuari  1  ederation 
Act,  and  1  i  it  re  i  became  an  independent  nation 
within  tin  tr  dotation 

Erskme,  John,  d    1951 

Ethiopia  It.ilo-rthiopi  in  rel  il  ion  continued  to  im- 
prove ind  I  thiopi  i  r.uivcd  the  new  It  than  am- 
bassador in  1952  1  tluopia  tnd  I  litre  i  wcrcujuted 
as  fedci  ited  st  ite-,  m  In5j 

European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  (IxCSC),  bm- 
ited  economic  fi  delation  of  six  ^OM  teign  countries 
1  rarue,  We-,t  t,etman\  Belgium,  NTc  therlancls, 
Luxembourg,  and  It  ily  It  ix  sc.»n<«tmn  -  e  ailed  tho 
Sthum  in  Plan,  after  Robert  S.  human,  the  French 
foieign  minister  who  pioposed  it  in  1950  The  50- 
v  oar  trci\tv  ci eating  tin  Ix  S(  bee  arne  effective  m 
1952  and  resulted  in  the  pooling  ol  the  steel  and 
coal  iesource-j  ol  the  member  c  ountnes  All  restnc- 
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tions  among  its  members  on  exports,  imports,  and 
currency  exchange  affecting  coal,  scrap  iron,  and 
iron  ore  woie  lilted  The  first  international  tax  --a 
lev>  on  coal  and  steel  production  m  the  member 
countries — took  effect  m  1953  With  its  exeenitivo 
heademartcMsal  Luxembourg,  theoig  im/ation  con- 
sists of  a  high  authority"  (executive  branch),  a 
council  of  Tiuiuhtf-re  (one  nunHe  i  Irom  each  mem- 
ber countn),  an  assembh  (elected  or  appointed 
representatives  of  the  m»inber  countries),  and  a 
court  of  justice,  with  unisdiction  m  conflicts  be- 
tween the  high  authority  and  me  inber  states  The 
KCSC  is  second  onlv  to  the  United  States  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  coal  and  steel  Its  format  ion  represented  a 
major  step  toward  Europe  in  unifie  ttion 
European  Defense  Community  (LDC)  defensive  al- 
liane  e  for  the  c  reation  of  i  1  >urope  tn  armv  It  w  as 
edmlOl2b\  Frame  West  Germain  ,  Belgium 


the  Net  he 


havior,  aid  to  refugees  and  exiles  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  aid  for  backward  areas  abroad,  and  a  study 
of  civil  liberties  Paul  G  Hoffman,  who  assumed 
the  duties  of  pt  evident  of  the  Foundation  in  1951, 
resigned  that  pobt  in  teb  ,  1953 
Formosa  As  the  headquarters  of  the  ChmoRO  Na- 
tionalists under  Chiang  Kai-shek  after  thev  wore 
duveu  from  the  Chinese  mainland  b\  the  Com- 
munists, Formosa  Haw  much  development  after 
1U50  \gi  icultural  and  industrial  production  flour- 
ished, ind  there  were  export  surpluses  of  iite, 
sug  ir,  tea,  and  other  products  The  Nationalist 
at  nn  ,  based  on  1'ortuoaa,  grew  largei  and  was  being 
trained  under  U  S  advic  e  U  S  economic  help  was 
extended  to  the  island  tluough  the  iMoiiomu  Co- 
operation Admimstiation  and  the  latet  Mutual  Se- 
cuntv  Administration  A  Innd-ieform  program 
(the  "T75  Land  Kent  il  Reduction")  was  made  into 
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Bone  and  suspending  its  stringent  "soviotjzation" 
policy  An  uprising  and  general  strike  against  tho 
Communist  government  began  shortlv  afterward  in 
East  Berlin  and  spread  to  other  industrial  oonterfl. 
The  nota  were  swiftly  nut  down  by  Ilussjan  ar- 
mored troops,  ft(  tmg  under  martial  law,  but  strikes 
continued  into  July,  195  J,  while  the  East  German 
government  tued,  hastily  and  belatedly,  to  com- 
promise with  the  workers'  demands  for  increased 
food  rations  and  shorter  working  hours. 

Gide,  Andre  Paul  Guillaume,  d   1951 

Gleizes,  Albert  Leon,  d   105} 

golf.  Honors  m  what  aie  probablv  the  five  best- 
known  golf  tournaments,  professional  and  amateur, 
were  dominated  bv  two  golfers  in  1010-5.-5,  only 
Hen  Hogati  of  the  United  States  and  Bobb\  Lot  ke 
of  South  \friea  winning  more  than  once  Hogan 
took  the  U  S  Open  m  1950,  1051,  and  105,1,  Julius 
'  '  '  and  1052 


Boi 


105, 


ratified  onlv  bv   We«-t  Germain    is  of  fulv    1,  10H  Political   freedom  was  extended  on  a  limited  and  Locke  won  the  Butiwh  Open,  which  was  taken  by 

To  be.ome  effect. ve  after  ratification   bv    all  si\  loe  ul  scale,  mid  in  Nov  ,  1011,  the  hist  genet  al  elat-  Max  l-aulkner  in  1051  and  bv  Ben  Hognn  m  105,3 

rnembc'is  the  I  IX    would i<  rcale  a  I  uropean  armv  ,  lion  in  the  historv  of  the  island  was  held     Immedi-  The  other  winners  were    US    Professional  Golfers 

oluselv  eo'oiduiited  with  (he  \Vith  Mlantu  Treit\  atel\  afte  i  the  outbreak  of  warfaie  m  Koica,  Piesi-  Association    (PC,   \)- Chandler    Harper    (1060), 

Organisation    vnd  we.uld  establish  a  e  oune  il  of  mm-  dent    lumnn   had  ordeied  the  7th  U  S    Meet   to  Sam  Sneael  (1051),  Iim  Turne-sa  (1052),  U  S    \uia- 

ihler-s  an  iissemhlv     ind  i  eominissaiiat,  thus  form-  "ne-uti  ihze  '  1'ormosa  with  n  blockade    Ibis  block-  teui  -  Sam  Ui/etta  (1050),  Biliv    M  ixwell  (1051), 

mgarmlitiij    eounteipait   to  Ihe    hurope  in  (  oal  ide  vva-j  lilted  bv  order  of  President  Kisenhower  on  Jack   Westland    (1952),   British    \rnateur     I1  rank 

and  Ste>el  (  ommumtv      The-  tr»  its    also  provides  lib  2    10H   thus  appaienth  opening  the  wav  lor  a  Stranahari  (1010),  Dick  (  hapman  (1051),  Harvio 

foi  the  ever.tuil  adoption  of  i  federal  constitution  Nationalist  att  eek  on  the  (  hineso  mainland     lor-  Ward    (1052),   all     \rneiieans       Vn    Iiishman,   Joe 


Wis    pUtHU 

u  h  feai   ol 


tues      Opposition  to  ratihcatie 

Htrong  m   France  because  ot   1 

armed  Get  main 
European  Recovery  Program    The  E 

eration    \dmmistrition    (K(    \)    ad 

program  until  10,11    when  its  netnit 

ferreel  to  the  Mutu  vlSeemitv   \ge*ne 

SMM  KIII  I'uoe.n  VM) 
Eva  Per6n      The-citv    of  La  PI  ita     \rgcntmi    w  is 

lonamed  in  honor  of  President  Peron  s  wife  after 

hei  death  m  1052 
Everest,  Mount     A  British  expedition  under  Col 

Sir  John  Hunt  com,uere<  '  "      '  


dis 


1U11,  when  Sir    I,dmondP    Hillirv     a  Ne  w  Xea-  Gfim-inv    a 

lander,    and    Tensmg    Nork  iv ,    a    Sherpa    guide,  ovei  the  fut 

reached  the  summit    here  thev  planted  flags  of  the  the  I1  reneh  n  iti< 

United  Nations,  Great  Britain    India,   ind  Nepal  of   the   1  i  HOPK 

The  ascent  wns  made  from  the   south  en  Ne  p  ile  se  I'reneh  ee  onornv 

siele     This  team  was  the  llth  (including  two  Swis-s  mflition 

m  1012)  to  attempt  the  ascent  m  W  veais     Dis-  Frederick   William,   foi 

sension  has  arisen  between  India  and  Nepil  e>ver  main     see  Wi 


Iv       cities  weie  roc  keel  Hanson  (1050),  Dorothv    Kirbv    (1011)    i 

e-    France    Cabinet  s  m  the  touith  Republic,  proved  no  .Inc  emetine  Fung  (1052)   weie  vvmneis  o( 

more  stable  than  tbev   had  be>en  m  the  Third  Re-  tional  Women's   \mateui  championship 

public      In  June,  l«r>J,  the  10th  cabinet  took  oHice  standing    woman    profession  tl    goller    wn 

\n   important   internal  politic  il  development  was  Suggs    who   m  the  first  h\  e  months  of  10' 

the  thorough  dele  it  m  the  municipal  elections  of  over  $15,000,  a  one-venr    record  in   worn 

10H  ,,f  Geutril  «le  Gaulle  «*  puts     which  the  gen-  fessional  (Soil    Association  competition 

et  il  tic,  bit  ed   dissolved      Ihe   1'ieneh    Union   was  national  team  pi  u ,    Vrneric  in    men   let, 

rojkeel  bv    Vrab  nutionulist   igit  ition  m  North    \i-  Rvder  (  up  and  the  Walkn   (  up  lieirn  th 

nc  a    ind  bitter  wailaie  went  on  m  Indo-l  hmawrth  m  1011    but  Brit  isb  women  in  1012  delcate 

the  Communist-led  \  let  Mmb  tones     1  ranee  be-  c  ans  lor  the  Curtis  Cup  for  the  hr -t  time 

c-  une    \  chirtei    member  ot   the   I  i  HOPUN   COM  competition  began  in  10*2     The-    Vnienc! 

in  101'     I«e  ir  ol  a  ic>armcd  new  international  amateur  seiies  begun 
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bv  the  I    S    team,  vvhirli 
-ed      (  anudian  and  Mexican  ti  uns 
on    Gonzalez  Martinez,  Enrique,  d    1012 
tv      Goose  Bay,  village    ST   Librador,  on  G< 
;iig       It  his  -i  luge  air  b  vse    ind   r  idio  st  ide.i 
the  Second  World  WHI  for  tr.insatlaiitn    t 
'f  Ger-    Graves,  Henry  Solon,  d    toil 
Great  Bn 
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theeiti/enshipof  rensmp   tnd  there  is  i  movement  Freeman,  Douglas  Southall,  d    1(»1?      \t  that  lime  turned  the  (  ouscrvativcs  to  pow»«r  unde 

in  huh  i  to  lename  the  peik  Tensing     rhough  it  is  fhe  volume,  of  Ins  biogtaphv  ol  deorge  Washing-  (  huiclull  (who  hoc  imo  Sn    Winston  (  h 

the  highest  peak  m  the  vvoild,  the  ex  ic  t  altitude  ot  ton  h  id  hex  n  published  1015)      The  new  goviinment   sfrugeh'.l 

Everest  is  not  known,  sin.  o  evrth  niovenimt-,  a!e  Fremstad,  Olive  Nayan,  d    1011  pioblem*  that   hnd  f  u  ed  the  Lnboui   ^>\ 

const  an  tK  i  HSIIIR  its  height  Fry,  Christopher,  1007-,  1- ugli-h  plav  w  right   b  Bus-  not  ibh   unpicJViiiK  Bui  im's  position  in  i 

Farouk  I      1  an.uk  -  troubles  with  the  V\  ifd  con-  tol      Hi    b  id  taught  Imeflv,    u  ted    edited   i  m  igti-  b  dune  e  of  ti  ide  md  be  IK  i  mp:  e.  onormr  « 

clist  cabinet  ir/Im  ,  1052      V  MM  IPS  ol  political  up-  g  un'mg  -u  c  1  urn  loi  \er-e  pl-i\  s  noted  for  then   wit  food  and  rnntci  i  .Is     Moves  \u  ie  m  u'c  to 

he-avals   followed     and   Oen     Mohammed    Naguib  and  imiKerv    then  poetu  f-int  is\    ind  Kite  i-m     He  alut   some    otthore.entK    n.ilionah/,  d  n 

seued  powei   in  the  coup  d'<  t-it  of   Itil\    25     1012  h  is  been  <  onip  ired  to  the  Eh/c  ibet  h  nih  »or  his  nc  h-  In  loieiyn  nffnirs  Great  But 
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nedluadll   and  fled  into  exile     InlOHlgspt       pUmed  ol   i  <  e  i  turn  obsc  uutv  and  an  oveielaborato 

wasdeelt.od  a  repiibbe  pruning  ind  invention      1  ht  L<id>,\    \ot  fn,   Hni  n- 

Farwell,  Arthur,  cl    1<)12  ?»(7  was  lughlv   sucec'ssful     <  Hher  piav  ^  UK  hide    4 

Faulhaber,  Michael  von,  d    1012  1'hrn  mr  7 <><>  /'We/we  nt,    UMMS  OfVnrc7,    Tti,    /to,/ 

Faulkner  or    Falkner,   William,   received  the   1040      u  ilk  a  <\ir(     Tfun ,   inlh  Aiigdi,  and  ,1   Map  of 

NoM  Pn/cm  Literatuie     His  novel  Hi  <tHi<  m  for  a       I'u^nox 

Vun  was  published  )n  l<)ll  Garrey,  Walter  Eugene,  d    1051 

Feisal  II  or  Faisal  II  is<  ended  the   throne  of  Itacj  Gaulle,  Charles  de.  decimal  hi-  putv    (II IT)  dis- 

upon  coming  ol    igi   m  M  n  ,  1003,  ending  the  long      solved  as  a  politic  \\  pnrtv   alter  its  setback  m  the 

rcgenev  of  his  uncle,  Him    Vbdul  111  ih  Irench  munuipil  elections  of  10H      However,  he 

Fernald,  Merntt  Lyndon,  el    I'JIO  remained  a  le  idmg  figure  of  the  opposition 

Ferrer,   Jose  Vicente,    (012       \meruin    ic  tor  and  Gauss,  Christian,  d    1011 

producer,  b    Su.tunt     Puerto  Ri< ...  pr  id    Prm<e-  Gonth,  Lillian  Mathilde,  d    1053 

ton,  105  $     Alto  his. l«  but  m  1«Hj  m  appeufil  m  George  VI,  d    1012 

main   pi  ivs,  including  (.for-/.  /  x    \,iut    OthUlo  (A-  Gerard,  James  Watson,  d    1011 

lagoj,  ('iiianndt   /ttrv<>a(     1  nmt»  tl(('>nlu»i(  i  re-  Germany      In    10,12   the    I  ederal   Republic    of  Ger- 

vivalj,  and    rlh<    S/utA<-      In  addition  to  diuelmg      mam  (i  e    the  \\  est  Germ  in  government)  signed  a      jouing  in  the  iuitic,,. 

and  producing  plo-vs.  he  also  JK ted  in  motion  pie-        pe  ie  e    contriet'    with   the   United  St-itcs,   (.teat    Greece      The  government's  eampugn   against   the 

tures  (e  g  ,  Joan  of  Arc     Moulin  R»u<i< )     In  1011  he       But  im    uidlranee      I'he  e  onti  u  t  transtened  v  it-      Communist  gueinlhvs  vva*  v  H  tonemslv    concluded 

received  the  award  as  best  actor  fiom  the    \cademv        tuilK   allauihonlv    from  the    \lhedhighcommis-      bv   1010      The  Greek  RalK  i.'irtv  oM  ie  Id  Marshal 

oi    Motion    Picture    \rfsamlScienecsJorhisper-      sioneis  to  t  he  ( ,er  m  in  ledenil  ge.ve  rnment  at  Bonn       Pauauos  won  the  cie«  tions  ot  10..2     die  ec  c  was  ati- 


kriththel  S^H    indotlu 

andm  Koiea  Troubles  be  ,et  the  Hut  is),  c  ommon- 
wenlth  of  Natrons  Attempts  weie-  made  to  put 
down  Communist  artivitv  m  Maliui  \  cpiurel 
with  In-v\r  rosc>  to  gre>!it  be  it  alter  li  mum  nation- 
ah/ation  of  Uie  petiokunu  fields  and  relmenes 
Then  weie  difhenlnrs  iKovvith  hc\pr  c'sjucnllv 
enrt  the  st  itus  of  the  Vnglo  I  g\  pti  tn  Sudan  <ind 
British  soldier  v  it  the  SUe  /  (  'an  il  Ki  NV  v  and  thu 
1  moil  of  SIM  iir  Ai  mc\  had  se\.  ie  int.  rnal  trou- 
bles l.nglind  itself  suffered  one  of  the  gieatest 
natuid  dnisteis  m  its  modem  hisf.tv  with  the 
greit  floods  on  the>  eastern  shores  e  idv  m  10  >< 
King  George  \  1  elird  1  eb  (>  1012,  md  his  daughter 
huee  ee-eled  him  as  I,h/abe>th  II  Her  coroiuition  on 
June' 2,  10H,  was  the  <  iiuse  ol  gie  it  e  eremonial  ro- 
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nments  The  contract 
ion  of  the  I1, i  HOI-F  \N  < 
i  COMMIMI-I  (|.C,S(  )  iiidthel,iue>i 
CovfMi  \m  (I  Df  ),  m  which  Gem 
tieipite  Despite  vigorous  oppos 


iallv  from  the  Soc  i  il  Dem 
secured  full  Kitiheatie 
eatv  bv  the  fe  dei 


nutted  into  tht  North  Atlintie    Tiettx   Orgam/a- 
lion  m    1951  and  signed  a  delennive  alliance  with 
Yugoslavia  and  Tui  kev   in  lUoi 
Green,   Henry,   psoiul     of   Henry   Vincent   Yorke, 
1005  ,  hnghsh  noAeJM,  an  mdustiiHlist      Hi- 


for  mane  e  in  the  him  version  of  Cyrano  d< 
Flaherty,  Robert  Joseph,  d    1011 

Flanagan,  John,  d    1012  AM> 

Fletcher,  John  Gould,  el    MiO  Di-  ( 

Frrd  Foundation,  incorporated  Ian    11,  1010   foi  the 
genei  il  p\irpe>se  of  -vdvane  ing  hum  tn  we  H  ue     The 
principal  hinds  for  the  project  were  e  ontulmted  bv 
Hemv    l-e>rd  arid  his  son    I'  eNel  I  ore!      In   1010  a      and  the  1-  DI 
greatly  expanded   program   of  action    was   under- 

taken  with  five  mije)r  puiposen    to  support   utivi-       be   examined  bv    the  \Vest  German  constitutional    Green,  William,  d   1052     He  was  sue  e''eede< 
ties  contributing  to  wot  Id  peace  and  the  est  iblish-      court      The  mdustnal  reco\ei\  of  West  Ge  rmany      dent  of  the  A  1^    of  L   by  Geoige  Aleanv 

was  remaikable,  bv  101  j,  (Jerimnv  was  cjiice  again    Greenland.    UncJer  the  revised  Danish  constitution 
one  of  the  woi Id's  lending  mdustiial  powcis     Allied      of  101}   Greenland  e  hangod  its  *tatus  fiejrn  colony 
rest  i  n  tions  on  West  German  industrial  produeliem      to  member  of  the  Danish  commonvve-alth,  with  rep- 
were  lifte  el  when  the  I'A  'S(    went  into  effee  t  (1012)        resentation  in  the  I  olkcting     In  1051  an  agieement 
\Ieiumhile    the    German     Democratic     Republic      between  Denmark  and  the  United  Stale*  icsulted 
( Russia  n-oeeupied  J'ast   Germain)    was  virtually      m  the  transfer  of  \merie  an  militni  v  l>asejs  in  Green- 
scale  d  oil  from  the  rest  of  Girmanv   bj   itn  (  e>rn-      land  to  Dam*»h  authontv   but  pe  i  milted  their  uwe 
ist  rulers     Though  both  Last  and  West  pio-      bv    the    United   States      Ne-w    ba-.es   (notably   at 
In  desue.  to  see  Germariv  reunited,  there  ap-      Thule)  were  built  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 


r  Us),  Chancellor  els,  somewhat  experimental  m  stsle,  combine  the 

i  of  the  contract  comic     Kpirit     with     a    sv  mpathetie     detachment, 

parliament,  but  Among    them   arc    Lnma    (1020),    Lonn(/   (1U45), 

theconstitutionahtv  of  the  agree  rnents  remame  d  to  Liact.  (IQId),  Nothinu  (1050),  Dotinv  (1052) 

be   txammod  bv.   the  Wrest  C.erman  constitulional  Green,  William,  d   1052     He  was  sue  e-eeded  ,w  presi- 


•nt  of  »  woi  Id  order  oil  uv  ind  just  ue,  to  •  ..  .. 
activities  elesigned  to  se>eure  greiter  allegiance  to 
the  basie  prim  iples  of  tre-edom  and  dernoe  rac  \  to 
HUpiK)rt  activities  designed  to  ulvance  the  reo- 
nomic  vvell-lHMiig  ot  i>e-o[)le  everv  where  ,  to  suppmt 
activities  which  stiongthen  and  improve  educa- 
tional facilities  and  methods,  to  support  scientific 
activities  designed  to  me  tease  tbe«  knowledge  of 
fae  tors  mfhierie  ing  or  determining  human  e  ondue  t 
The  world's  largest  philant  hropu  trust,  the  founda- 
tion has  made  generous*  contributions  to  such  pro- 
grams as  the  advancement  of  educ  it  ion,  adult  edu- 
cation, a  television-radio  workshop,  the  rescttle- 


nrirnon  basis  for   a  lour-power      Organization 


i  a  general  peace  treats  with  Gen 


.  with  Germany      Greenman,  Jesse  More,  d    1951 

However  m  June,  101J,  the  USSR  revised  ita  Ger-    Grew,  Joseph  Clark      In    1052  appealed  hia 
ian  pulley,  appointing  a  civilian  commission      '  '          "         ' 


t  wo- 
ol urn  e'j  book,   Tin  Indent  Era,  thVutory  of  hi8  40 


merit  of  refugees,  se  lentihe  researe  h  into  human  be-     replace  the  military  commander  in  the  occupation     >ears  m  the  diplomatic  sei 

Cross  references  to  articles  in  this  supplement  are  Indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS     The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  1  of  the  encyclopedia. 


Oromyko,  Andrei  Andreyevich,  was  appointed  am- 
bassador of  the  USSR  to  England  in  1952.  Recalled 
in  1953,  ho  was  made  chief  deputy  foreign  minister 

Oruenther,  Alfred  Maximilian,  1899-,  U  8  general, 
h  Platte  Center,  Nobr  ,  grad  West  Point,  1919 
Known  aw  a  brilliant  start  officer,  he  was  chief  of 
staff  to  Dwight  D  Eisenhower  in  London  (1942- 
43),  chief  of  staff  of  the  5th  Army  (1943  44),  and 
chief  of  staff  of  the  15th  Armv  Group  under  Maik 
W  Clark  (1944-45)  He  was  then  doputj  chief  of 
staff  for  plans  until  General  Kisenhowor  chose  him 
as  chief  of  BtafT  of  tho  Noith  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
gam/atiori  in  1951  He  continued  in  this  post  under 
Matthew  B  Ridgwav  and  suceoceled  Ridgwav  aa 
supreme  comrnandor  of  the  Allied  Powers  m  Ku- 
rope  m  Ma\  ,  ]%i 

Guiana,  British.  A  now  constitution  was  inaugu- 
rated m  1902 

Gustavus  V,  d    1050 

Gustavus  VI  (GuHtavus  \dolplnn),  18H2-,  king  of 
Sweden  (1950  )  Ho  succeeded  his  father,  Gusta- 
vus V 

Gustavus  Adolphus   seo  Ouwrvvuw  VI 

Hammarskjold,  Dag  (dig'  ham' irshuld),  1905  , 
Swedish  statesman,  set  ictuiv  Kent  rul  oi  the  United 
Nations  ( H)53  )  A  politu  al  oe  ononust,  ho  entoi  ed 
government  service  in  1UJO  and  held  import  nit 
posts,  becoming  assistant  toreiim  minister  in  I'd') 
and  deputv  foreign  minister  in  19.51  Ho  ropic- 
sented  Sweden  -it  the  UN  and  was  elected  (April 
7,  1953)  tosutce-evl  Tivgvt  La- 
Hamsun,  Knut,  d  I').") 2 

Hand,  Learned,  1H72  ,  Vmeinan  must  b  Albutu , 
NY,  grad  Ihrviud  (B  A  ,  1S1H,  M  \  1S91, 
LL  B  lS9o)  Ho  was  judge  of  the  l<edetal  Di>tiut 
Court  (t909-2t,  and  of  the  U  S  ('emit  ol  \ppeals 
(192t  51)  'Ike  Sjnnt  uf  Lib  rty,  A  <  «»lle<  tion  oi  his 
papers  and  adduces,  wis  published  in  1952 

Hannay,  James  Owen,  pseud  George  A  Birming- 
ham, d  1950 

Harnman,  William  Averell,  w  is  dnm  tor  of  the  Mu- 
tual Stiuiitx  \gene  \  (1951-5<) 

Hearst,  William  Randolph,  d    1951 

Hedin,  Sven  Anders,  d    1952 

Hedrick,  Ulysses  Prentiss,  d    1951 

Hefltn,  James  Thomas,  d    1951 

Hemingway,  Ernest  HH  i,in^tfi>  RIP,,  am/ into 
thf  T;M«,  w  is  published  in  1950  and  7/t*  OM  Man 
anlthi  ,S,a  aj)|>i  uod  in  1952  (lit  hitter  novel  10- 
ceuod  Hie  I'ulit/ei  Pri/c  in  195* 

Hench,  Philip  Stiowalter,  ls9t>  Vmoin  in  phv  si- 
ti.in.b  httshuu'h,  \I  I)  I'niv  ol  Pit  tsbuigh,  1920 
Asso,  ntod  with  the  \l  i\o<  lime  alter  1921  he  w  is 
ide  ho  idol  t  ho  depaitmont  ol  rlie  urn  itie  diseases 


'  along  with  the  Pan  American  Open  at  Mexico  City 
and  the  Colonial  national  tourney  at  Koit  Worth 
In  1953  also  he  again  won  the  V  S  Open,  for  the 
fourth  time,  and  then  took  tho  British  Open  on  his 
first  try  Thib  double  victory  won  him  acclaim  as 
the  greatest  golfer  since  Bobby  Jones 

Holt,  Hamilton,  d   1951 

Hopkins,  B  Smith,  d    1952 

Homey,  Karen,  d    1952 

Howard,  Leland  Oseian,  d    1950 

Hugenberg,  Alfred,  d    1()51 

Hughes,  William  Morns,  d    1952 

Humphrey,  George  Magoffln,  1VH)-.  U  S  Sooretarv 
of  tho  Treasury  (195?  )  b  Uirhovj«in,  Mich, 
LL  B  Umv  of  Michigan,  I'M  2  Admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1912,  he  became  geneial  counsel  for  M  A 
H  trina  and  Compam  of  (  level  ind  a  \  ist  business 
and  industrial  entorpnso  After  192'»  ho  was  presi- 
dent of  tho  company  In  19 48  and  I'M')  he  was 
rhanman  of  the  mdustiial  advisorx  committee  to 
the  l(  oonomie  (\>opp  ration  \dmmistiation  A 
strong  supporter  of  Ken  Robeit  A  Taft,  Humphrey 


i  clod  a 


whei 
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met  post  by  President  Dwight  I)    1 

Hussein  I,  19 15-,  king  of  lord  in  He  siiec  eeded  his 
father,  TAI  vi<  m  1952  and  isc  end*  d  the  throne 
upon  coming  of  tigo  in  Mav  ,  145-i 

Hutcheson,  Ernest,  d    19,51 

hydrogen  bomb    see  ATOMIC   FSTKO^ 

Iceland  President  Bjornsson  died  m  1952  Vsgur 
AsgcMtsson,  a  Social  l>emocr,it,  \\  ts  ehc  ted  to  suc- 
ceed lam 

Ickes,  Harold  LeClaire,  d   1952 

Impelhtteri,  Vincent  Richard  (Tinpe*ritJ"rri  190U-, 
ma\oi  of  New  York  city  (1950  i  b  Km  llo,  It  il\  , 
grad  Fordham  L  uv  ^<  hool,  19_>1  He  u  is  brought 


tho 


!Ml     St. 


i   1901 


nd  % 


in  1922  \dmitted  to  the  bu  m  19J',,  be  i«ngig«d 
m  private  pr\<  tie  e  atiel  tlien  bei  nme  as«istnnl  dis- 
tuct  attorney  of  New  Yotk  rountv  (19)0  17 >  \ 
memhei  o!  F  unm  in\  IT  ill,  though  not  puticuluh 
piornment  he  w  is  e  hose-n  b\  \\  illi  im  ( )  1  >w  \  t  r  is 
oinduhtc  for  preside  ut  ol  the  ('it  \  (  oune  il  m  19  15 
iNi'lot  ted  in  191't  Inniplhtten  June  turned  is  i(  tm« 
rii'ur.i  v%hile()  D\v\e-i  w  is  ilr«.M>t  from  his  pe>s|  Fn 
)95()  Impc  Ilittr  M  -ought  the  ma\  or  dt\  is  ,111  mdi - 
pendent  .  mdidite  ind  w  ,s  sueccssful  DIIMMR  his 
teiTn  mf>(hii  he  WM 'diluted  with  man\  ))roblem«, 
piimuiK  anm  uleiiuitt  budget  shot  t  age  of  schools 
tr  uispott  it  ion  difficulties  eorruption  m  tin  police 
dipitlmnit  ind  rackctceung  in  New  \  01  k's  dot  k 
industiv 

othtt  n  trne  for  Chemulpo,  ko 


in  19 


the 
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Four.- hit  ion  and  gruluate  school  of  mi-die  me  at  tho 
Umv  of  Minnesota,  where  he  bee  ame  piote.sor  m 
1947  In  19l()heboe  line  c  emsult  uit  to  the  surg«  on 
general  of  the  U  ^  Vnm  Ho  shared,  with  Ldward 
C  Kendjill  ind  I  adou-  Ren  h-tc  m  tho  19.50  Nobel 
Pi  i/em  Plnsiolog\  uul  Medic  mo  for  his  (  onti  ibu- 
tions  to  knowledge  of  treatment  ol  iheumitn  dis- 
eases with  hoi  moms  ot  the  adrenal  glands  and 
A(  I'll  from  tin  p.tuit  nv  gl  ind 

Hepburn,  Mitchell  Frederick,  d    )'<53 

Hichens,  Robert  Smythe,  d    1950 

Hmkle,  Beatrice  Mores,  d    195  < 

Hiranuma,  Kuchiro,  Baron,  d  1952  Released  fiotn 
prison  for  hosp.t  d  treatment  m  lune  19,51  In-  <hed 
more  than  a  vear  later 

Hiss,  Alger  The  U  S  Supremo  (  ourt  refused  to  re- 
view hispeijurv  convuticmm  March  1951,  and  ho 


India  Indn-Pikist  in  tension  o\er  the  K\SHMIU 
question  c  out  mmd  m  1951  ind  l'»52  but  settle- 
ment seemed  imminent  in  oarlv  Julv,  l"5i  VI- 
t  he  nigh  the  food  situation  w-is  eased  somewhnt  b\ 
proginms  of  ruril  iiJoim  Hid  foirign  aid  it  e  on- 
tmued  serious  m  195^  Nation-wide  eleetions  in 
1952  brought  the  triumph  of  Prune  Mmistei  Jaw  i- 
hatlal  Nehru's  Inch  in  Nut  K.II  il  (  onurc'ss  \^,t  i- 
tion  b\  (  ornnmmsts  occupied  some  oi  the  govern- 
ment's attention  In  the  United  Nations,  India 
pursued  i  polav  of  neutiahtv  in  disagiteme  tits 
among  the  big  powers  In  1951,  India  igreod  to 
scjve  with  Sweden  nnd  Swit/erland  is  a  neutral 


JAPAN 

tion  of  the  Bntinh-owned  oil  industry  by  Premier 
MOSSADEGH  The  Angle>-Iranian  Oil  Company's 
holdings  we»ie  seized  and  its  emplejjeos  were  ex- 
pelled from  tho  eountn  The  suWquent  British 
blockade  of  Iran  led  to  virtual  collapse  of  tho  oil 
mdusttv,  set'crelv  affecting  the  economy  Iran 
broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Britain  m  1952 
Despite  US  mediation,  the.  problem  remains  un- 
solved inJuU  1953  Anirnos.tv  botwpon  pro-Shah 
anel  pro-Mossadegh  factions  erui)tod  into  open 
street  fighting  in  lei,  .  1963  '1  he  premier  was 
forced  at  one  point  to  .  ek  nanctuarv  m  the  parlia- 
ment building  The  Mo,  idogh-appomted  chief  of 
state  police  w  18  found  mmdc  rod  m  195$,  and  sev- 
eral Majlis  lender*  were  ac  c  n  ed  of  the  crime  Y  arlv 
Julv,  195?,  saw  Mossadegh  >,ill  m  power  and  the 
Shah  still  on  the  throne 

Iraq  after  1950  begtn  to  carry  out  i  eomprehensive 
mtional  development  program,  largoK  financed  bv 
income  from  oil  rov  tltios  It  is  mtc  ndecl  to  eontiol 
floods  restore  tho  m«  in,t  Tigns-Kuphrntos  unga- 
tion  netwoik,  impiove  iginultural  methods,  sup- 
ply powei  and  stimulate  mining  and  mdustrv 
US  technical  assistance  was  cxteneled  for  these 
purposes  us  well  -is  for  i  I  ind-refor  m  pjogr-im  for 
r  (  M  1 1  hng  landless  pe  isant  s  on  more  t  han  20  0(K),000 
•  <!.-  "I  former  government  bind  In  Jan,  195i, 
ele<  lion  reform  brought  the  first  dnoc  t  vote  for  par- 
Maine  ut  Sm.e  1950  most  of  I  laej  s  lows  have  emi- 
grated t.,  Israel  Kmg  I  i  IHM  II  amended  the 
throne  m  195 i 

Israel  Since  1950  the  problems  of  an  unfavorable 
tr  ide  balime,  tl.u.ds  of  immigrants  and  tho  need 
foi  foreign  c  apit  il  im  ost  mont  and  addil  lonal  mdii— 
tin  -  we  re  mot  with  me  ic  i  -.ing  sim  o-x  Lugor  irn- 
gatc  d  ac  n  igc  s  rrn  re  i-cd  the  agrnulturil  outjmt, 
despite  -er.ous  droughts  mdust  rrd  e  xp  IIIMOI.  was 
m  irked  and  new  mineral  resouie  es  wore  exploiter! 
Thc>  imposit  ion  of  i  itiomng  ind  fin  am  ml  me  asun-s 
(me  hiding  p  11  ti.l  dcv  duvtion  of  the  eunomv*  was 
helpful  m  reducing  the  impot  t-ovport  imbdanee 
Inflal  inn  nnd  the  high  c  o  t  of  liv  mg  tomume'd  sen- 
mis  problems  Rihe!  Hid  ic  c  ttloment  proeeede-d 
under  l.-svcmiig  but  -till  r'^al,  i>r(  -me  ftoni  new- 
corn,  r,  Iritlu,  d^v.Uiismth.  promot  ion  of  agli- 
rultun  ind  industM,  the  I  s  1  c  t  him  al  (  e.opeia- 
tic.n  \dmmistmtiongivosomo-iid  Isiach- \riih 
rclitions  rom  lined  hostile  tin  \i  ib  economic 
bloc  kido  continued  to  be  i  handle  ip  and  charges 
ind  M.IP  tcr.h.rgcs  were  made  over  bender  inci- 
dents Fho  United  \  it  ion  Pdtstino  (  one  ib.ation 
(  omrmsMon  n  ported  viitmllv  no  progress  in  its 
niKotiaiions  In  1950  Greet  But  .m  gi  mtod  Jc 
jiui  re-cognition  FiP'U  K-,  c,f  h  lendship  ind  trade 
wore  m  ide  with  i  numb,  r  of  r.  it  ions  \  pi  nod  of 
htr  urn  drolilioin  \\ith  tin  \  SSR  during  whieh  1s- 
ia<l  ehuged  tho  Soviet  \  nion  with  ant  i-Sermtixm 
and  entn  i/e<l  tbc-  UtsSR  s  u-fus  d  to  permit  Jews  to 
emigi  itetolsriel  c  ulmmatc  d  m  e  ul\  195imRus- 
sn's  severance  of  diplomat  n  re  hit  ions  \  repara- 
tions agreement  with  the  \\  c  t  Gtimtn  govern- 
ment i>rovided  foi  c  ompc  n-itum  tocovoi  the  losses 
of  Jews  dunng  the  Hitln  regime  t  pon  tho  death 
in  1952  of  (  haim  \\ournaim  It/h  ik  Bi.\-Zvi  ix,- 
t  line  Israels  sO<  ond  president  David  Br\- 
Gi  KION  ie  mimed  is  pi  imp  minister  it  the  he-ad  of 
aeoihtion  doxpiti  cabinet  u  IM  s,  uotnbh  ovortho 
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r    his    flV 
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1952,  he  lost  his  appeal  foi  a  new  tn  il,  and  m  > 

1952,  he  was  domed  a  pai  olo  bv  t  IIP  Dept  of  lust  ic  e 
Hobby,  Oveta  Gulp,  1905  ,  U  S  Soeretarv  of  Health, 

Education,  and  V>olfaie  (195^  M>  Killeen  IVxas 
She  studied  at  Mary  Hardm  Bav  lot  (  ollogo  in 
Belton,  Tex  is,  and  at  the  Umv  of  Texas  Law 
He  hool  Sho  sei  vod  as  parliament  u  lan  of  the  Texas 
house  of  loptosentatives  from  1925  to  19  U  and 
from  10*9  to  1911  In  19.H  she  married  \\ilhatn 
Pettus  Ilobbv  ,  formoi  governor  of  Texas  (1917  21) 
arid  publisher  of  tho  Houston  /'os/  She  held  van- 
e>us  responsible-  positions  on  tho  npwspape*r  In  the 
Second  World  W  ir  she  solved  as  dim  tor  of  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  Annv  Corps  (W  A\(  )  with  the 
rank  of  colonol  (m  W*  tho  name  of  tho  orgam/a- 
tion  was  e  hanged  to  \\  omen's  At  m\  Corps— W\C, 
Mrs  Hobby  remained  as  its  director  until  1945) 
Appointed  Federal  Seeuutv  Administrator  unelei 
President  Dwight  D  Fisenhower,  she  in  \piil, 

1953,  became  the  first  H«retai>  of  the  newlv  cre- 
ated Department  of  Health,  Lducation,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  only  woman  in  tho  cabinet 

Hogan,  Ben  Defeated  bv  Sam  Snoad  in  tho  plav  -off 
of  their  fiist-plac-o  tie  for  tho  Los  Angeles  Open 
championship  oaily  in  1950,  Hogan,  in  a  bla/.mg 
finish,  beat  Llo>d  Mangrum  aiul  George  Fa^io  in  a 
three-way  play-off  for  tho  U  S  Open  title  m  Juno, 
1950  He  took  the  U  H  Open  again  in  1951,  for  the 
third  time  In  1951  he  also  won  the  Masters  tour- 
nament at  Augusta,  Ga  ,  one  of  the  few  impoitant 
championships  he  had  not  won  before,  and  the 
Tarn  O'Shantor  sex-ailed  "world"  championship  m 
Chicago,  richest  prize  in  golf  He  lost  the  1952 
Masters  to  Sam  Snead,  but  won  it  again  in  1953, 


Indo-Chma  The  war  agunst  (  ornmunist  rebels  m 
VTFT  N\\t  continued  into  1951  without  a  solution 
The  situation  was  further  eompln  ited  when,  m 
OJilv  195?  tho  Communists  spie  id  the  conflict  into 
the  nc  ighbormg  st  ito  of  Laos  und  thioatonod  (  im- 
bodia  The  desire  of  the  three  states  for  more  inde- 
pendence than  that  granted  in  1950  was  consider e>d 
in  195  Hn  the  1  renc  h  whoofleied  to  negotiate  for 
a  broadening  of  t  he  st  ates'  bbertn  s  (  \imbodia,  ek  - 
mandmg  complete  mdt pondcnce,  threatened  hos- 
tile ac  tion  if  it  were  not  granted 

Indonesia  <>n  Vug  4,  1950,  the  print  iple  of  fedotal- 
ism  w  -is  disc  arded  and  Indonesia  bee  ame  a  unit  u  \ 
state  \ttempts  to  settle  the  disputed  claims  foi 
Now  Guinea  led  to  protrnc  tod  but  fruitless  m  gotia- 
tiuns  with  the  Duti  h  in  1951  and  19,52  In  1950  the 
young  nation  became  a  member  of  the  Tinted  Na- 
tions The  cmestions  of  putt  mg  down  (  ommumsm, 
of  accepting  U  S  aid  for  development  and  of  estab- 
lishing relations  with  Rod  (  hma  and  independent 
Japan  as  well  is  othei  \hiatie  states  caused  mm  h 
discussion  and  dissension  within  Indonesia  In 
1952  the  falling  maikets  for  manv  Indemesmi  ex- 
ports caused  some  uneasiness,  which  continued  in 
tho  middle  of  195  J 

International  Trade  Organization  (ITO),  proposed 
special  agonc  v  of  the  United  Nations  to  ueimimstcr 
and  implement  a  code  of  prim  iple-s  or  rules  of  fair 
dealing  m  international  trade  Tho  ce>de  is  con- 
tamed  in  the  Havana  Charter  (1947  4H)  An  in- 
terim commission  was  established  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  ITO 

luverchapel  of  Loch  Eck,  Archibald  John  Kerr 
Clark  Kerr,  1st  Baron,  d  1951 

Ipatieff,  Vladimir  Nikolaevich,  d    1952 

Iran  On  April  28,  1951,  intense  nationalism,  fos- 
tered by  both  the  National  Front  party  and  the 
Communist  Tudeh  part},  resulted  m  uationalusa- 


Italy  continued  after  19  >0  under  tho  premiership  of 
Me  ide  do  Gaspen  Late  m  1950  tho  government 
began  on  a  modest  >,e  lie  to  put  into  effect  n  long- 
nee  di  d  agrmin  reform  m  S  It  ilv ,  where  landless 
poix.mts  u,  re  en  iblc  d  to  i<  cjuno  par  ts  of  the  great 
i  st  ites  The  proiect  for  a  genoial  land  ipforin  was, 
however  dropped  In  June,  1951  Do  Gaspen's 
(  hnsliin  Democrats  uid  their  middle-of-the-road 
allies  won  a  narrow  ele-c  (or  il  v  ic  toi  v  ,  C  ornmunists, 
rovahsts,  and  ne'o-I  as<  ists  showed  marked  gams 
Italv  bociunc  a  charter  member  of  the  J'A  UOFEAN 
(  ovi  \\uMti-i  <  OMMI  MTV  m  19.52 

Japan     The  central  eve  nt  m  the   lustoiv  of  Japan  in 

with  most  of  the  opponents  m  tho  Second  \\orld 
War  Thus  the  Mliod  oe  c  upat  ion  c  ame  to  an  end, 
and  Japan  took  full  status  as  an  independent  na- 
tion again  Tho  tre  it\  was  signed  at  a  conference 
in  San  I  lam  is<  o  m  {sppt  1951 ,  it  went  into  effe*e  t 
Aj.nl  2S,  1952  India  Burma,  and  i  ugoslav  m  re- 
fused invitation  ,  to  the  peac  e  couierenc  e,  and  de'le- 
gatesof  the  I  SM{,  (  /ec  hoslovakia,  and  Poland  re»- 
fused  to  sign  t  he  troatv  '\  lie  troatv  had  been  fore- 
shadow ed  e  \  en  I  >ofore  1 9.50  w  it  h  t  he  i  ot  urn  of  mam 
admmisti  itivo  powers  to  tho  la'panc  so  I  he  disa- 
greements of  U  S  andNoviot  repiosc»ntativi?son  the 
tar  1  astern  (  ommission  \voio  bitter,  and  the  So- 
Mot  delegate  absented  himself  from  tho  meetings 
for  months  It  became  clear  that  tho  Russians  and 
the  Ame  r  n  ans  would  not  agree  on  xnv  peaeo  terms 
for  Japan  and  that  the  United  MatOb  would  move 
to  draw  up  n  peace  not  acceptable  to  tho  USSR 
The  outbreak  of  warfate  in  Korea  strengthened  this 
determination,  as  Japan  became  a  base  foi  United 
Nations  fore  es  going  to  and  fiom  koiea  Vv  ith  the 
replacement  of  Gen  Douglas  Mac  \rthur  by  Gen 
Matthew  Ridgwav  m  April,  1951,  there  were  some 
fears  that  U  S  policy  toward  Japan  might  change, 
but  these  proved  unfounded  U  S  forces  remained 
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m  Japnn  after  the  occupation  w  a  protective  force 
(until  Japanese  defense  could  bo  rebuilt)  under  a 
special  agreement  After  the-  new  t ro.vt \  came  in 
feme,  new  elect icm  weie  hold  Get  1  1952  The 
con*»eivativei»  al  reach  in  power  kept  then  *uipiem- 
a<v,  with  Shigeru  Yobhina  rem.niniig  a«  premior 
Theie  vi -is  dissension  m  the  i  inks  of  his  Liberal 
part\  (a  e  onsci  vativo  group  d<  -pite  the  name),  and 
tn  Apnl,  1053,  Voshidi  w  •  -  toned  to  he.ld  new  elec- 
tions His  power  wa  <  M  at  1\  weakened  hut  he  was 
agam  piemier  The  polu  v  of  '  <lo|>urgmg"  those 
who  had  )x?t»n  dr  i>med  of  tJ\i!  tn/htsfor  w<ir  activi- 
ties hat!  begun  I  >  tote  the  IK  n  o  tteatv  was  signed 
and  most  war  M  muriate  vvcri  K  leasee]  b\  195*  The 
government  took  stronr  n  t  ion  against  the  Com- 
munists undti  the  oe<  ni'iticm  ami  <  e.ntimied  th  vt 
polrcv  later,  I  nit  in  <  "J\  1951,  ptMienlarlv  in  n 
Mav  Dav  demonsu  iti.m,  tlie  ("omnium-is  led  in 
anh- \inoiii  an  and  mli-Wostoin  (leinuiistriitiuUH 
Measure-,  to  coni  io1  subversive'  utivities  \vero 
fought  by  Inboi  unionists  .in. I  bbci  its  is  a  threat 
to  freedom  ot  -.pooch  and  rhmii/lit  Japanese  rlunns 
that  the  I  «sMt  had  f  nltd  to  icp-itrnte  thou  mda 
of  J  ipane-«  prisont  is  o!  war  deepened  antr-Hussian 
sentiment  This  was  «hown  also  bv  the  -cpatate 
peace  tKiit\  with  Mationdist  (  hum  (Apul  2K 
1952)  and  sla«  KUIK  "t  (ridi  with  Ked  (  hum  \ 
separate  peace  treat  v  \\ithlndiHwis  iKo  signed  ID 
19V2  one  with  the  Philippine*  w  is  si  ill  being  m  go 
tjated  in  Fulv,  1951  The  boom  <  ur-,ed  b\  tlio  be- 
ginning of  the  Korein  v\-u  <  i  »  d  in  1932  uid  tlie 
Japam  so  WOK  making  stiemg  efforts  to  lobiuld  then 
woild  trade  in  1rtrjl 

Jaques-Dalcroze,  fimile,  d   1950 

Jeffries,  James  J  ,  d    m:>i 

Jensen,  Johannes  Vilhelm,  d    l()r>() 

Jessup,  Phihp  Caryl,  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  (Jerrenil  \-si  mblv  in  1951  and  an 
alternate  delegate  in  l'»52  In  Jan  1951,  he  re- 
signed as  ambassador  at  large  and  rcturneel  to  hiy 
teaching  duties  at  Columbia  Unn 

jet  propulsion     \i  hie\  ement  uf  supei  some  speed  bv 
aft  marked  a  new  era  in  avittion  Imtorv      In 


ward  IT  Crump  of  Memphis  In  this  campaign 
Kefauver  wore  a  eoonsktn  cap,  which  came  to  be 
regarded  as  his  s>  nibol  As  chairman  of  the  Senate 
crime  investigating  committee  in  1050  and  1051, 
Kefauver  attracted  nation-wide  publicity  Crime 
tn  Amcn<a  (1951)  was  Kefauvor's  own  book  on  the 
result's  of  this  investigation  In  1952  he  unBUOceas- 
fulK  sought  the  Democratic  presidential  nomina- 
tion 

Kendall,  Edward  Calvin,  1880-,  Amouean  biochem- 
ist, b  South  Norwalk,  Conn  ,  grad  Columbia  (B  8  , 
190S,  Ph  D  ,  1910)  At  St  Luke's  Hospital,  New 
\  ork  cit\ ,  he  did  research  on  the  thvroiej  gland 
(1911 -li)  In  1914  he  became  head  of  tho  bio- 
ehornistrv  section  tit  tho  Mnvo  Clime  and,  in  1921, 
professor  ot  phv  biologic  <il  rhemibtrv  »t  the.  Muvo 
loundation  (affiliated  with  the  Univ  of  Minne- 
sota) He  shared,  with  Philip  S  Hem  hand  Tadeus 
Heu  hstem,  the  1950  Nobel  Prize  in  Phvsiole,K\  and 
Medicine  for  hi«  work  on  the  hormones  of  tho  cor- 
tex of  tht  adienal  glands  Kendall  isolated  and 
identified  a  series  of  compounds  from  the  adrenal 
coitex  prepated  (ortisone  In  puitial  sviithcsn 
( with  M»  re  k & ( '(>.  Int  ),  and,  withDr  P  8  Hem  h, 
T)r  II  K  Pollev,  ami  ]>r  (  H  Slooumb,  itnosti- 
K  ited  the  effects  of  toitisone  and  of  ACTH  (a 
pitmtarv  gland  hormone)  on  rheumatoid  aithnhs 
Other  contnbutions  unhide  the  isolation  of  thv- 
rovme  (I'Ut)  and  the  <  rvstallwatitm  of  gmtathione 
ind  estahhshnient  of  its  ihemi<al  stru<tnit» 
Kennan,  George  Frost,  11H)1  ,L  S  di|>lom'it,  b  Mil- 
\\uikec\Vi-.  grad  Princeton,  1923  Heginnmg  his 
diplomutii  <  HI  eer  flh  \  n  e  c  onsul  in  CiSenov  T  in  1 925, 
Kennan  ser\td  in  diplomatic  posts  at  Hamburg, 
Hutu  Beilm,  \Vnna,  i'rngue,  and  Moscow  In 
1917  he  was  on  tho  politv -planning  staff  of  tho 
Dept  of  State,  luter  (l^M9-f>0)  he  WHS  adMser  to 
the  Sec  ret  ir\  of  State  It  was  he  who  Committed 
the  pob<  \  of  '  containment"  of  the  So\iet  (hnon 
He  was  apyiointed  ambassador  to  the  USSH  in  pi 
1952,  but  his  rtcull  was  dem  tnded  In  the  Soviet  \ 
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troops  had  arrived  in  Korea  in  sotne  foroa  by  «arly 
July,  and  Gen  DougUtA  MaoArthur  waa  narnod  UN 
commander^  These  troops  (entirely  TJ.8  forces  at 
first,  but  later  composed  of  forces  from  many  na- 
tions, with  Americans  remaining  bv  far  the  jn-edom- 
inant  group)  and  South  Koreans  held  a  perimeter 
50  mi  above  the  southern  port  of  l*imn  and  were 
bv  Sept  ,  1950,  ready  to  launch  a  counterattack  A 
surprise  landing  at  Inchon  fai  ther  to  the  N  on  Sept. 
15  caught  tho  Noith  Koreans  between  two  fires, 
mam  woie  tapt-uod  as  they  fled  northward  By 
earlv  October  UN  tio<»ps  jcathed  and  crosaod  the 
38th  parallel  and  were  soon  threatening  to  take  tlie 
whole  peninsula  Fail\  m  November  large  maasea 
of  "volunteer"  troops  from  Communist  rhinaeurne 
to  the  md  of  the  North  Koreans  The  UN  troops 
were  pushed  back  with  great  loss,  and  the  10th 
Corps  was  bv  late  November  preparing  for  evacua- 
tion at  the  port  of  Hungirun,  thib  lescuo  operation 
was  completed  by  Deo  24,  1950  On  Jan  4,  1951, 
Seoul  had  again  boon  lost  to  the  ( 'ommunistH,  and 
the  front  was  not  stahtlmni  until  late  that  month 
In  l-tob  and  March,  1951,  UN  fences  retook  South 
Korea,  and  a  now  Chinese  drive  launched  in  April 
was  met  stoutly  and  suci  essfulh  The  [IN  hat! 
meanwhile  (on  Fob  1 )  dec  lared  (.  lima  an  aggressor 
In  April,  J95I,  Mae  Arthur  was  icplaccd  as  com- 
mander (sec  MAcAfmirit,  DotoiAHl  bj  (Jen 
Matthew  B  Ridgwaj,  (who  was  MUC  ceedod  as  c  om- 
nmnder  of  the  Xth  Armv  In  On  James  Van  Fleet). 
In  1952  tho  supiome  Korean  command  was  given 
to  den.  Mark  t  lark  Air  wartare  m  1931  quick- 
ened as" the  Chinese  used  many  Hussian -built  jet 
fighters  (MIC.-15s)  and  Korea  was  the  hist  scene 
of  extensu  o  air  battles  IM  tween  jet  pianos  On  the 
noa  the  TN  forces  w«»ie  unchallenged  b\  an>  oppo- 
sition Tn  ground  \vaifare  the  line's  be<  ame  roughl> 
stalnh/ed  in  1951,  but  (orustant  fierc  e  ac  tions  m  the 
mountains  of  oential  Korea  took  much  blood,  and 
peaks  c  hanged  hands  often  from  1951  to  Julv,  195.1 

Jul\,  1951,  dragged  slowly  along  '  (  .inflicts  over 
mam  items  of  the  agenda  led  to  halts,  as  did  ac- 
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ed  b\  nud-19'il  in  the  (  S 
ment  U  pi  me,  the  Douglas 
Nkyrockft  Britisli  jit-propelled  [)1  uies  had  alreud\ 
been  repotted  (lf)(S)  to  hi\o  ittamed  snpeisonu 
speeds  t'he  Anieru  in  roi  kel  plant  Bell  \-J  had, 
ill  1947,  exceeded  the  speed  of  sound  but  it  could 
not  take  off  under  its  own  powei  01  make  sustained 
flights  The  liussi  uis  were  using  supersonic  speeds 
at  least  nearl\  as  e«irl\  as  Biitam  and  the  I  mted 
States 

ioad,  Cyril  Edwin  Mitchmson,  d    195  1 
ohnson,  Osa  Helen  (Leightyi,  d    l't:>i 
Ohnson,  Owen,  d    l')5J 
ordan     King  Abdullah    assassinated  in  1951,  was 
succeeded  In  T\MI    who  was,  in  turn,  replac  ed  b\ 
HU-WFIM    I       -Vbdullahb    death    lullod    the     Vrub 
League's  suspicion  of  his  ambition  to  merge  Iriq, 
S\na,  and  Arab  Palestine  with  Joidinmlo    Great- 
er S>na"     \  constitutional  change  m   1951  made 
tho  cabinet   responsible  to  parliament      B\    Jul\  , 
1951,  no  decision  had  been  lenehed  on  tht  portion 
of  Palestine  ultimateh  to  be  held  In  Jordan    Oc  ca- 
sional  border  skirmishes  with  Israel  ex  tut  red  after 
1950     Coinpiehensue  plans  weu  announced  for  ir- 
rigation anci  jio\\cr  dc  \tlopment  m  tho  f  ordan  river 
vallev  and  for  road  buildi 
erals,  ind  settlement  ot  no 
United  Nations,  Anieru  an 
sucrose  of  a  lechmitron  j 

area  pointed  te>war«l  pe>,  il.ie  solutior)  of  the  prob 
lem  of  resettling  mans  I'th^tim  tn  Atnb  refugees 
Jordan  was  permitted  to  join  tbc  International 
Monetary  Fund  m  1932 

Jouhaux,  L6on  (ltic>'  /,luTc)-o')f  JS79-,  1  rtneh  Sonil- 
ist  labor  leader  Fb  heudcnl  the  t  onl/di  ration 
Geneitledu  Travail  Jifter  1909  but  left  it  in  1947  to 
found  the  <mti-(  ommunist  Internal  iorial  <  on  fed- 
eration of  Free  Trade  Imioi.y  He  pla\  e<l  a  prom- 
inent role  m  the  Int<  i  nation  il  Labor  Orgum/ation 
and  iecei\ed  the  1931  Nobel  Peace  Piut 

Karfiol,  Bernard,  d    19")^ 

Kashmir  The  tension  lx;tween  India  and  Pakistan 
ovei  the  status  of  Kashmir  continued  through  19  jl 
and  I9r»2  Uepealocl  itternpts  to  settle  the  cniestion 
in  the  United  Nations  failed,  but  in  19,~>  5  tht  r(  was 
reason  for  hope  of  agree;  merit  between  the  two 
countries  themselves  on  partition  of  Kashmir,  with 
the  Vale  of  K  '  ' 


xploitation  of  min- 
Bc-doiun-i all  with 
l  British  aid  The 
the  Dead  Sea 


mg  agnmst  the  United  States  In  April,  1951,  his 
retirement  from  the  diplomatic,  service  was  an- 
nounced lie  wrote  Amcruan  Diplomacy  ]90(>- 
1<)f><)  (19r>l) 

Kenny,  Elizabeth,  d   1952 

Kenya  Mid-1952  saw  tbc  rise  of  the  Man  Miu 
(Hidden  Orie>)  secret  sotietv  dedicated  to  ilnvmg 
the  white  man  from  Ken\a  British  troops  wcie 
sent  to  stern  the  tiele  of  terrorism  and  b\  Juh  19r»S, 
the  ten  ousts  hud  1  trgeH  lx«en  bottled  up  in  central 
Kem  a 

Kenyan,  Sir  Frederic  George,  d    1962 

Kimpton,  Lawrence  Alpheus,  1910  ,  American  edu- 
cator ,  chancellor  of  the  Univ  of  Chicago  b  Kansas 
(it\.  Mo,  grud  Lelancl  Stanford  Univ  (A  B 
1911,  \  M  ,  191J),  Ph  D  Cornell  Umv  ,  l<)io  IU» 
was  dean  (191<»  41)  of  Deep  Springs  Junior  College, 
(  nhf  and  cle  in  (I'm  H)  of  the  c  college,  of  lrl>tral 
arts,  Univ  of  Kansas  Cit\  At  the  Univ  of  Chi- 
cago he  was  ehief  administrative  ofh<er  (194.1  41) 
of  the  metallurgy  a!  laboratory  engaged  m  develop- 
ing the  atomic  bomb  I<  mm  1947  to  1950  he  was 
assoc  i,ited  with  .Stanford  f  niv  ,  serving  ah  tht  dean 
of  stu.lents  and  a  professor  of  phrlosophv  In  1931 

duties  of  chancellor,  SMC  c  ceding  Robert  M   Hutdims 
King,  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  d   19r>0 
Kirby,  Rollm,  .1    1952 

Kirk,  Grayson  Louis,  1903-.  Vrnerii  an  e<bicator, 
president  oi  Columbia  Univ  ,  b  Jeffersonville, 
Ohio,  grad  Miurm  Univ  ,  1924  M  A  (  link  Umv  , 
1925  PhD  Umv  of  Wisconsin,  1919  He  taught 
(1929-10)  at  tho  Univ  of  VViHConsm  before  he  be- 
came an  associate  professor  of  government  at  Co- 
lumbia Univ  in  1949  After  1042  he  vvaH  a  full  pro- 
ks*»or  of  gen  eminent  theie  and  after  1947  was  also 
a  j>rofe  sHor  of  international  lolations  Made  vice 
preMclent  and  provost  of  Columbia  in  1950,  he  was 
inte>d  acting  president  elm  ing  the  absence  of 


demilitan/ed  aieu  where  the  talks  were  going  on — 
first  at  KaeaonR,  later  at  I'anrnunjoin—  some  accu- 
sations verified  on  both  sides  The  most  stubborn 
block  in  negotiations  appeared  in  the  Communist 
n  fusal  to  ae  e  c»)>t  the  principle  of  vohmtarv  ic'jmtri- 
ation  of  war  prisoners  ind  the  matching  LN  refusal 
to  force  am  unwilling  piisoneis  to  return  to  then 
("ommunist  homelands  Feelings  on  this  question 
was  made  moie  bitter  bv  ditTn  ulties  with  the  Com- 
munist prisoners  in  UN  h'tnd>,  partic  tilarlv  riots  on 
Koje  Island  m  19r>2  These  reached  a  high  point 
when  the  prisoners  (.ipluieil  the  UN  prison  com- 
mander, tin!  he  was  ransomed  with  promises 
Kporadu  tremble  continued  in  1931  Falkw  broke 
de»wn  comi)lctelv  in  Oe  t  ,  1952  and  were  not  re- 
sumed for  months  Then  more  or  IC-HS  *uddenlv  the 
two  Hides  agreed  on  an  exchange  of  sic  kand  wounded 
prisoners,  an  exchange  which  took  place  late  in 
April,  1951  Continuing  negotiations  led  to  agree- 
ment that  prisoners  w  ho  did  not  cxerc  ise  their  right 
to  repittn  ition  should  be  placed  in  tho  Inuidt*  of 
fivo  neutral  nations  (Sweden,  Switzerland,  Poland, 
(  /eehoslov  akia,  an«l  Indi  i)  Thus  earlv  in  June 
the  wav  w.is  oj>en  to  a  truce,  to  be  followed  bv  a 
political  conference,  but  the  opposition  of  South 
Korea  to  the  agt cement  h)tlte»d  negotiation*  Presi- 
dent Svngman  Hhee  of  the  Hi  public  oi  Korea  m- 
sisted  upon  guarantees  from  the  UN,  the  most 
important  being  that,  if  no  agreement  bad  l«?en 
reached  to  umf\  Korea  in  90  el.us  after  the  truce 
went  mtoefTett,  UN  troops  would  ,om  South  Kore- 
ans in  forcing  that  unification  Otherwise  he 
threatened  that  the  South  Korean  armv  would  con- 
tinue the  war  As  an  earnest  of  his  threat  the 
South  KoreariH  uml  vterully  freed  some  27,000 
North  Korean  and  Communist  prisoners  of  war  on 
June  28  Attempts  to  win  Rhee  to  a  workable  com- 
promise had  not  been  suctcsHful  eirly  in  July 
Koussevitzky,  Sergei,  d  Ui5l 


absence  ._..„.., 

Dwrght  D   Lisenhower     Upon  Hsenhower's  rcsig-  Kumyoshi,  Yasuo,  d    195.1 

nalieMi  in  1951,  Kirk  officiatlv  became  the  head  of  La  Follette,  Robert  Marion,  Jr  ,  d  bv  suicide,  1953 

the  university     He  is  the  author  of  Philippine  In-  Lagerkvist,  Par  Fabian.    His  novel  Karabbay  (1950) 

dcpfndt  iirc  (1930),  Contnnjmrni  n  International  Pol-  appeared  m  Knglish  tian&lation  in  1951     Ho  was 

ifns  (with  W     K    Sharp,  1940),  and  The  Ntudu  of  awarded  the  1951  Nobel  IVize  in  Literature 

International  Illations  in    \mtncan   Ce>//cye«  and  Laos  was  recognized  bv  1  ranee  as  an  mde;>endent 


(1947) 

Koiso,  Kuniaki,  d    1950,  in  a  U  S    army  hospital, 
still  a  pri- 


i Peo- 
ple's Hepubhc  of  Korea  (Communist)  and  the 
southern  Kepublic  of  Ke>rea,  both  claiming  rule 
over  the  whole  count rv,  grew  more  tense  in  1950 
On  Tune  25,  1950,  it  WHS  tiansfonned  into 


nted  state  on  Feb  n,  1950  More  inde- 
pendence was  demanded  in  1951,  arid  negotiations 
with  the  I1  rene  h  government  seemed  likely  Laog 
was  drawn  into  the  war  against  the  Viet  Minh 
rebelh  when,  in  earK  1951,  Communist  troops  in- 
vaded the  state  and  threatened  tho  c  apital  I1  tench 
and  Laotian  fore  es  appeared  to  have  the  situation 
under  control  m  mid-195!) 
La  Plata,  Argentina  see  1'  VA  PKUON 


--------  ..........  ng  independent 

Katims,  Milton  (kfi'fims),   1909  ,  American  eon-    Kollontai,  Aleksandra  Mikhailovna,  d   1952 

clue  tor  and  violet     After  i'J47  be  was  gue^t  eon-    Korea     The  mtuation  between  the  Norther 

due  tor  of  the  NBC"  Svmphonv  Orchestra  and  ee>n- 

dmte?d  wrdelv   in  Kuropo,  Asia,  and  tho   United 

States 

Keck,  Charles,  d    1931 
Kefauver,  Carey  Estes  (kf'f  uur),  1903-  ,  US  Sen- 

ator from  'I  cnn    (I919-),  b    Macbsonville,  Tenn  , 

grad   Univ   of  Tennessee,  1921,  LL  H    Yale,  1927 

Admitted  to  tho  bar  in  192h,  he  Ix'came  a  Chat- 

tanooga lnw\  er  and  in  i  9  19  w  as  elec  tt  d  to  the  U  S 

HouMOof  Kepiesentativps.  w  I.  ero  he  served  until  ho      treated  southward  rapidly     The  United  Nations,      twe'en  the  nationsYtifl  remained  in  "1063,  whenth«Ve 

entered  the  Senate  in  1949    His  \  t«  torv  in  the  sena-      however,  acted  emu  klv  to  declare  North  Korea  the     were  border  troubles    Political  chances  in  1962  saw 

tonal  race  was  con-spit  nous  bee  ause  it  ended  tho      aggressor  ami  to  senel  Hupport  to  the  South  Koreans     the  elevation  of  Camille  Shamun  to  the  preatdency 

dominatjon  of  lenno^seo  politics  by  "Bo«a"  Kd-     (the  USSH  took  no  part  m  these  decisions)     UN     There  wore  demonstration*  in  1951  caused  by  the 


f.aro  when  North   Korean  troops  crossed  the  Lebanon.    Long-standing  disputes  with  Svna  over 

boundarv  (Int   IWN)  wnMh  the  intention  of  winning  customs  duties  came  to  n  head  in   1950,  and  the 

the  south  b\  conquest    The  South  Koreans,  caught  custoniH  union  between  Svria  anei  Lebanon  was 

by  surjji  ise,  reeled  back     Seoul  had  fallen  by  Juno  abrogated      With  improving  relations,  the  union 

29,  and  the  HOK  (Hepubhc  of  Korea)  troops  re-  was  rentored  in  March,  1952     Sortie  tension  be- 
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of  the  former  premier,  Riad  os  Solh, 
in  Jordan  and  by  Lebanese  approval  of  Egyptian 
abrogation  of  the  193fl  Anglo- Egyptian  treaty 
Lebanon  reiterated  its  hostility  towards  Israel  in 
talks  with  U  H,  official*  in  1958 

Lehman,  Herbert  Henry,  was  in  1950  reflected  to 
the  U  S  Senate 

Lenormand,  Henri  Rene",  <1   1051 

lewis,  Sinclair,  d.  1951 

Liaquat  All  Khan,  d  1951  Ho  was  assassinated  by 
an  Afghan  fanatu,  who  was  seeking  to  Htnke  a 
blow  for  the  autonomy  of  the  Pathan  tribes 

Liberia.  In  Mav,  1951,  wcrp  held  tho  first  elee  tjons 
in  whu  h  women  and  aboriginal  property  owners 
wore  allowed  to  \otc  In  1951,  with  U  S  aid,  Li- 
btma  began  developing  an  army,  and  a  draft  was 
instituted  in  1952 

Libya  In  Doc  ,  1951 ,  Libya  became  an  independent, 
conxtitutional  monarchy  under  King  Idnx  I 

Lie,  Trygve  Halvdan,  His  resignation  ah  see  retarv 
general  of  tho  United  Nations  took  cffe<  t  in  195'J 
He  wah  succeeded  by  Dag  Harnmarskjold 

Linlithgow,  Victor  Alexander  John  Hope,  2d  mar- 
quess of,  d  1952 

Litvmov,  Maxim  Maximovich,  d  Dec  31,  1951 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  Jr  ,  1902  ,  U  S  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (19.47  44,  1947  5J),  US  represen- 
tative at  the  United  Nations  (1953- ),  b  Nahant, 
MUWH  ,  grad  Harvard,  1924,  grandfton  of  Henrv 
C'abot  Lodge  Ho  ente  red  the  nr-wnpiper  field,  fust 
with  the  Boston  Kitmng  Transcript  and  then  with 
the  New  'ioik  Htrald  Tul'une  vmtil  19  Jl  I  rom 
19'13  to  1 9.%  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court  KJerted  to  the  U  S  Senate  in  193h, 
he  nerved  until  Jits  u situation  to  enter  the  anny 
In  the  Second  Woihl  War  he  was  a  major,  then  a 
lieutenant  colonel,  in  the  1st  Arnene  an  Tank  De- 
tachment in  Lib\a,  he  also  served  m  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Europe  in  theater*  In  1916  lie  was  re- 
elec  ted  to  the  U  S  Senate  but  lost  his  seat  in  the 
elec  tion  of  1952  Lodge  was  appointed  head  of  tho 
US  mission  to  the  I  mi  ted  Nations  b>  President 
Dvught  I)  Lisenhowei 

Long,  William  Joseph,  d    1952 

Louis,  Joe  He  retued  as  tho  undefeated  world 
heavy  weight  champion  on  M  ireh  1,  1949,  but  re- 
turned to  competition  the  next  veir,  allegedly  be- 
CIUHO  of  a  need  to  meet  his  UK  omo  tux  payments 
Lzzard  (  harles  outpointed  bun  m  15  rounds  at 
Now  York  on  Sept  27  195(1,  to  become  universally 
recognised  ah  the  new  champion  Louis  then  de- 
feated several  lesser  heavyweights  before  Kooky 
Mauuino  kno.  ked  him  out  m  the  c  ighth  round  on 
Oc  t  2h  1951  Tins  defe  it  only  the  thud  in  his  le- 
markable  professional  career  of  71  fights  and  only 
the  second  time  he  had  e\ei  been  knocked  out,  hent 
Joe  into  retirement  again 

Lower  California  oific  mlly  became  Mexico's  29th 
state  Dec  10,  1951  The  capital  is  Tijuana 

Luxembourg  became  a  c  barter  member  ol  the  KUKO- 

I'KAN  (    OU     \NI)  Sll  I' I    CoWMt   NIT-i    111    1952 

MacArthur,  Douglas,  was  m  July,  1950,  appointed 


Angeles  in  Feb  ,  1948.  In  1953  ho  was  created  a 
cardinal 

McKay,  Douglas,  1893-,  U  8  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor  (195 i-),  b  Portland,  Oregon,  grad  Oregon 
State  College,  1917  Starting  as  an  automobile 
salesman  m  1920,  he  nhortlv  lx?came  silew  manager 
of  hw  firm  and  established  (1927)  his  own  agency 
in  Salem  and  was  mayor  of  Salern  (1933  34)  Be- 
tween 1935  and  1949  he  nerved  four  termn  an  state 
senator  In  1948  McKay  was  elec  ted  to  fill  the  un- 
expued  term  of  Earl  Snell  a*  governor  of  Oregon 
and  was  reelected  m  1950  In  No\  ,  1952,  he  was 
made  Secretary  of  the  Interior  m  President  Eisen- 
hower's cabinet 

McMillan,  Edwin  Mattison,  1907  ,  Amen*  an  phybi- 
uwt,b  Redondo  Beac  h,  Calif  ,  grid  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology  (B  S  ,  192S)  Ph  D  Prim  e- 
ton,  1932  Associated  with  the  Univ  of  ( 'ahlorina 
after  19  V2,  he  became  professor  of  ph\ -,i<  s  m  1946 
and  a  member  of  the  staff  of  tho  Radiation  I  ibora- 
tor\  of  the  umvermtv  m  1941  He  sluud  uilh 
Glenn  T  Scaborg  the  1951  Nobrl  Pruc  in  <  hf  m- 
istrv  for  then  c  ontubutions  to  the  <hennsd\  of 


of  tho  elements  neptunium  and  plutomum  He  de- 
\ised  methods  of  increasing  tho  atom-splitting 
power  of  the  c  velotron 

Malan,  Daniel  Francois  (m  ilan'),  1S74  ,  South  Af- 
rican political  leader,  prime  minister  of  the  Union 
(1918  ),  head  of  the  Nationalist  patty  He  was  a 
minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  <  hurch  before  IN  - 
coming  (1914)  a  newspaper  cditoi  and  politic  i  in  m 


and  liter  led  a  delr-gition  to  the  Versailles  (  on- 
fcreme  in  an  attempt  to  get  independence  for 
South  \frita  He  served  (1921  ij)  in  the  cabinet 
of  T  B  M  HerUog,  rts.gnmg  when  Hcrt/og 
formed  a  coalition  with  (Jin  J  C  Sinuls  The 
Nationalist  victorv  in  the  1948  elections  made 
Malan  prime  minister,  and  his  position  was 
strengthened  by  vie  tones  m  the  1910  and  195*  elec  - 
turns  He  put  the  Nationalist  polu  v  of  m>arthn<l 
[racial  segregation)  into  vigorous  practice  against 
the  opposition  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Malaya  (  onimumst  gncinllas  continued  after 
May  ,  1950,  to  strike  with  teiroiist  r  uds,  which  up- 
set c  onditions  m  the  federation  gc  nerallv  Hie  gov- 
ernment conduc  ted  warfare  against  them  with  "var- 
ying ^uccess,  but  the  guerrill  i  nsmgs  were  still  con- 
tinuing m  luh  ,  195}  One  incident  of  -violence  w  is 
the  assassination  of  the  high  commissioner,  Sir 
Henrv  Gurnev  on  Ort  0,  IT,!  \\orldattention 
was  also  drawn  to  Malnvin  conditions  when  in 
May,  1953,  Hungary  offeicd  to  rctuin  a  British 
prisoner  to  Britain,  if  a  girl  guerrilla  leader  cap- 
tured in  Malaya  were  released  the  British  some- 
what reluct  intly  refused  Measures  other  than 
armed  expeditions  weie  ilso  taken  against  tho 
Malayan  Communists  In  1952  «evetal  hundred 


new  villages,  rnamlv   to  keep  them  from  supplying 
food  to  the  guerrillas      Perhaps  more  important 


MOSSADEGH,  MOHAMMED 

bitting,  per«onablc>  Mairiano  disposed  easily  of  all 
his  opjponentu  ex<  cpt  Roland  La  Staraa,  over  whom 
he  gamed  a  disputed  split  decision  In  becoming 
the  second  boxer  ever  to  knoe  k  out  Joe  Louis  (Max 
Sc  hmelmg  was  tho  first),  <i  feat  he  accomplished  m 
the  eighth  round  on  Oc  t  Jo,  IU51,  he  won  hw 
chane  cto  challenge  the  e  Imnpion  Joe  \\oleott  lu 
their  fight  xt  Philadelphia  on  si  ,,t  2^,  1952,  Wol- 
cott  was  ahe  id  i.n  points  wh«  n  Mare  ixno  knocked 
him  out  m  the  Mth  round  to  become  the  now 
champion  On  Mix  15,  195-3,  it  Mm  ago.  ho 
knocked  out  Woli  on  lutiin.  m  the  tn-t  round 
Hardly  <i  graceful  lw>xei  <  though  his  stv  le  ha«  im- 
proved), M  m  i  ino  has  bn  n  .  ompared  to  Dempsey 
and  Louis  foi  the  power  ol  I  punching 

Margaret  Rose,  IMJO-,  British  \,<  ue  ess,  daughter  of 
King  (.eoige  VI  snd  only  si,,.  ,,f  Lli/abeth  II 

Markova,  Alicia,  1910  ,  English  Inllerma  I)  Lon- 
don Her  real  r.amr  ,s  Lilian  Mi<  .  i  \larL-*  She 
made  her  first  appeal  me  e  with  the  I  >i  uebilev  Ballet, 
m  1921  lommgthe  \  K  -\\  c !U  Compaiu  in  1932  aa 
the  -~(ar  dancer,  hhe  kit  lo  foim  her  own  i  ompaivy 
in  19  <5  with  \nton  DoJin  In  1938  hhe  joinod  a 
newly  c  rtated  liallet  Kusse,  but  lift  m  1941  to  join 
the  Ballet  'I  heat  re  Slir  gained  note  for  he  r  mas- 
tc  n  of  precision  and  stvle,  a  dincmg  combination 
ol  pe  rteetion  of  form  and  rnoveme  nt  with  an  ether- 
eal M  ic  c  M«  biography  b\  \nton  Dolm  (1953) 

Marlow.,  Julia,  d    1910 

Martin,  Archer  John  Porter,  19HV-,  Hnglish  bio- 
ehorniM,  e  du<  iled  at  (  ambndge  [  niv  1  rom  1<M8 
to  19  lo  he  <  .  1 1  n  d  c,n  c  herme  al  rosearc  h  m  the  lab- 
oratories of  the  \\ool  Indiistms  \<sociation  at 
1  e  eds  \orkahire  In  194^  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
National  Instrtutc  lo,  Medical  Research,  London, 
where  he  bee  irne  head  of  the  j.hv  si<  al  e  hwuwtrv 
division  S  specialist  m  the  development  of 
chromatograplu,  and  other  methods  of  chemical 
analysis,  he  VMS  nvardcd  jointly  with  It  I,  M 
Svnge  the  1952  Nejbe  I  Pri/e  m  (  hi  mist  rv.  for  hw 
c  ontubutions  to  piper  partition  c  hronmtography,  a 
mctliod  of  sc  panitmg  and  nlc  ntjfv  mg  c  hemual  sul>- 

Mary,  downgei  erne  en  of  1  nglan<l,  d    195  J 

Maude,  Cyril,  d    1951 

Mau  Mau    see  Kt  v^  v 

Maunac,  Francois,  was  awarded  tlie  1952  Nobel 
Pri/e  in  Literature 

Maurras,  Charles,  d  1952  a  few  months  after  his 
release  from  imprisonment  IM-I  luse  of  ill-health 

Meany,  George,  1S<)1  ,  \mcne  in  1  ibor  h'ader,  pres- 
ident of  the  Aineiuan  Icder  itionol  L  ibor  (1952-), 
b  New  \nrki  its  \  plumlK?r,  he  was  elec  ted  busi- 
ness agent  of  his  local  union  in  1922  and  rose  in. 
1<»,U  to  be  president  of  the  Now  \  ork  State  I-edera- 
tion  of  Labor  Ho  pioved  an  able  representative 
>H>fore  the  \lban\  legislature  1  Ice  ted  secretary 
treasurer  of  the  \  1  of  L  m  19^9  hi  heldthatpost 
until  hisclc  y  qtion  to  the  pteMderu  v  upon  the  death 
of  William  Green 

Mengelberg,  Josef  Willem,  d    19.11 

Menotti,   Gian-Carlo      Ihs  ope  i  i    Amahl  and  the 


while  keeping  his  command  of  Allied  forces  m  Ja- 
pan He  was  the  center  ul  con  trover  M  in  1951 
when  President  llarrv  S  Truman  di-«niisned  him 
from  Ins  posts  m  the  IMU  F/ast  bee  ausc  opposing  the 
policy  of  the  Tiuman  administration,  Mac  Yitlmr 
advocated  an  ittaek  on  l^c-d  China  Although 
mentioned  for  the  presidential  race  in  1952,  he  re- 
fused to  become  a  candidate  for  nomination  In 
July,  1912,  he  bee  ime  chairman  oi  Remington 
Rand,  Inc 

McCarthy,  Joseph  Raymond,  1901)-,  US  Senator 
(1917  ),  b  near  Appleton,  \\  is  ,  grad  Mamuette 
Univ  ,  19.J5  lie.  practiced  law  in  Wisconsin  after 
19.15  and  bee  ame  (PM9)  a  ein  uit  judge  Knhstmg 
in  the  L  S  Marines  in  1912,  he  vv  is  discharged  as  a 
captain  in  1945  He  was  elec  ted  (194t>)  as  Repub- 
lican senator  fiom  \\iseonsm  bv  deleatmg  Robert 
M  La  1  ollette,  ,)r  \s  t  senator  he  vvis  a  menitx>r 
of  Hev  ei  al  c  onimittees,  but  it  w  a^  his  dogged  pursuit 
of  those  he  classified  as  (  omnmmsts  and  subver- 
sives that  won  him  wide  attention  The  methods 
he  used  in  his  investigations  were  much  disputed 
bv  tho  public  In  1952  he  was  reeleited  to  the 
Senate 

McFee,  Henry  Lee,  d   195i 

McGrath,  James  Howard,  resigned  as  U  S  Attoiney 
General  m  April,  1952,  m  a  controverHs  with  Presi- 
dent Harrj  S  Truman  ovei  a  proposed  investiga- 
tion of  the  Dept  of  Justice  James  Patrick  Me- 
Granery  was.  named  suecesnor 

Mclntyre,  James  Francis  Aloysius,  1SSO-,  Ameru  an 
prelate,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Chmch,  b  New 
York  utv  He  was  educated  at  Cathedral  ( 'ollego 
and  St  Joseph'H  Seminary  At  hrat  employed  m  a 
tirm  in  Wall  St  ,  he  was  drawn  to  the  religious  life 
and  ordained  a  jnre«t  in  the  Roman  (  atholte 
Church  m  1921  I'rom  1921  to  1U2J  he  held  his  first 
assignment  as  asnistant  in  St  Gabriel's  Church, 
New  York  <  itj  1  le  was  appointed  assistant  m  the 
chancel >  office  of  the  Neyv  York  diocese  m  1923  and 
became  chancellor  in  1934  Ho  was  created  a  do- 
rnetttui  prelate  m  1930  After  sei  ving  as  an  auxiliary 
bishop  of  New  York  (1940*48,  with  the  titular 
bbhoprio  of  Cyrene),  he  became  archbishop  of  Los 


different  racial  groups  \  law  granting  common 
Malayan  citi/enship  to  about  three  i|uartcis  of  the 
population  bee  ame  effec  try  e  m  1952  The  fall  in  the 
world  rubber  market  caused  soi  K.US  ec  onoruu  trou- 
bles and  falling  wagers  m  1912  and  eirlv  1«)5J 

Malenkov,  Georgi  Maksimihanovich  (gc'oi  'ge"  m  ik- 
semflva'mnTc  h  riud\e'nk6f'),  1901  ,  Russian  (  orn- 
muni-t  leader  \  favorite  of  st  vim,  ht>  IOSP  to  bo 
secretuv  of  the  central  committee  of  the  Com- 
munist party,  directed  war  production  m  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  and  became  deputs  premier  in 
1940  In  19.H,  after  Stalin's  death,  he  bee  line 
premier  of  the  U^SR  Dining  the  first  months  of 
his  administration  he  appeared  to  be  following  a 
ecmeih.itorv  policy  toward  the  \\estern  pownsand 
to  be  relaxing  the  reign  ol  terror  whie  h  had  reac  bed 
a  climax  at  the  timeof  Stalm'sde  vth  His  apparent 
departure  from  Stalinist  policies  provoked  much 
speculation  abroad  as  did  the  dismissal  and  urc^t 
of  Bern  in  Jul\,  19M 

Malik,  Yakov  Aleksandrovich  (m  I'lTk),  l'K)b  ,  Rus- 
sian diplomat  He  was  ambissidor  to  Japan 
(1942-41),  was  appointed  deputy  foreign  minister 
for  I'ar  Kastern  aitairs  (19K)),  and  hervc'd  o,s  chief 
delegate  of  the  USSR  to  the  United  Nations  (1918- 
12)  and  as  ambassador  to  I'ngland  (195-1  ) 

Mamu,  lubu,  was  unofhc  tally  reported  dead  in 
prison  m  1951 

Mann,  Thomas  His  novel  Th<  //,>/,/  S,««o,  base.l 
on  Hartrnann  von  Aue'Mebgious  legend  G/cyrt/n/s, 
appeared  m  1951 

Mannerheim,  Baron  Carl  Gustav  Emil,  d  1951,  m 
Swrt/erlnnd 

Marciano,  Rocky  (muse.i'mi),  1921  ,  \mencan 
imgibst,  world  heav  \weiglit  (hamimm,  b  Brock- 
ton, Mass  His  ietl  name  is  Rocco  I- ram  is  Mar- 
e  hegiano  He  served  m  the  tinny  in  the  Second 
World  \\aramlon  retmning  to  civilian  life  m  1947 
tiled  for  a  career  in  piofesMonal  baseb  ill  railing 
in  this,  he  turned  to  boxing  He  won  all  but  three 
of  his  it)  amateur  lights  and  in  July,  1918,  turned 
professional  m  a  bout  at  Providence,  K  1  Brought 
along  carefully  b>  the  shrewd  New  York  promoter 
Al  Weill  (now  officially  his  manager),  the  hard- 


Mexico  \dolfo  l!m/  (  01  tines  MU  c  ceded  Miguel 
Meni'in  is  president  m  1952 

Meyerhof,  Otto,  d    l')1l 

Miaskovsky,  Nikolai  Yakovlevich,  d    1910 

Michener,  James  Albert,  1907-  \mencnn  author, 
b  New  York  eitv.gr  id  Sw  irthnmre  (  ollege,  1929, 
M  A  (  olorado  State  (  ollege  19*».  Vn  educator 
spec  lah/mg  in  the  soc  i-d  s,  K  nc  o-  he  m  1941  became 
a  book  editor  1  ,\pcn«  m  c  s  m  the  navy  m  the  Sec- 
ond \\oild  \Vu  provided  matenal  foi  his  short 
stories  Tnlonfthi  hoiith  I'aaji,  (1947)  which  was 
idiptccl  into  the  highly  sue  ( (>sslul  musical  play, 
South  ranfu  Luc  i  books  were  7 /if  ^iria  of 
Spnna  (1949)  Htlni'i  to  rarnd\,s<  (1911),  and  Tte 
Your  of  l««  M «r>l) 

Millay,  Edna  St   Vincent,  d    l')10 

Miller,  George  Abram,  d    I'tli 

Miller,  Kenneth  Hayes,  d    1952 

Millspaugh,  Arthur  Chester  (mil/'po),  ISS3-,  Amer- 
ican politic  al  scientist,  b  August  i  Mic  h  ,  B  A  Al- 
bion College,  HMW,  M  \  Univ  of  Illinois,  1910. 
PhD  Johns  Hopkins  19K,  He  servo  1  as  financial 
a.lvrser  to  Iran  (I9JJ  J7  1913  -ill  md  to  Haiti 
(1927  29)  and  w  u  a  ^taff  member  of  Brookmgs  In 
stitute  (1929  12  194(.  IS)  He  vvrejte  main  worka 
on  political  s<  iente>,  including  Ton  aid  hffmnit 
DLmociaty  (l'>19) 

Molnar,  Ferenc,  d    10.W,  in  New  Yoik  c  itv 

Molotov,  Vyacheslav  Mikhailovich,  entered  the 
Malenkov  c  abmet  in  191 }  as  v  u  c  pit  rnier  and  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs  of  the  I  hhR 

Montemezzi,  Italo,  d    1952 

Montesson,  Mana,  d    19U 

Morgan,  Harcourt  Alexander,  d    1910 

Morocco,  French  The  rising  tide  of  nationalism 
culminated  in  riots  m  1911  and  1952  Resident 
General  \ugustm  Guillutme  blamed  tho  riots  of 
Dee  ,  1952,  on  Soviet  and  \r>ib  League  agents 

Mossadegh,  Mohammed  (mosuU'kh'i  IHSO-,  Ira- 
nian statesman,  leader  of  National  1  ront  part}, 
premier  (1951  )  His  nationalu  ition  m  1951  of  the 
Biitish-owncxloil  industry  led  to  a  rupture  of  diplo- 
matic relitions  with  Gieat  Britain  and  mterna- 
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MURRAY,  PHILIP 

tional  repercussion-?  His  powers  were  greatly  in- 
creased in  1962  and  1953  He  renamed  face  q\u<  kly 
after  the  riota  of  I'eb  ,  1963,  when  he  was  fore  ed  to 
flee  his  home  in  advance  of  pro-Shah  rioters,  and 
subsequent  political  developments  to  Juh,  19o3, 
were  m  his  favor  See  also  IRAN 

Murray,  Philip,  d  1  952  He  was  sn<  <  ceded  us  presi- 
dent of  the  CIO  by  Walter  1'  Reuther 

Musil,  Robert  (ro'Wrtmo?>'/Tl«  ISSO-19,39  \ustnan 
writer  His  chief  work  i*  t  he  novel  D<  >  Mann  ohne 
Eigcitxchuften  (3  voK  19,30  42,  Fug  tr  of  \  ol  I. 
Th<  Man  nnthoxt  Qualities,  l«mi  Critics  h.ive 
tompatcd  him  \Mih  Pi  oust  ami  Joveo 

Mutual  Security  Program  I  he  Mutual  Sevuntv 
Act  was  passed  in  the  V  s  (  ongioss  m  1951  It 
established  the  Mutual  S  <  urit\  \gonc \  to  repke  e 
the  Economic  Cooper-inon  Administration  foi  the 
handling  ol  e<  onomu  ud  to  foreign  countries  and 
for  coordm  itmg  economic  ,  mihtaiv  ,  and  toi  hnu  al 
aid  program*  In  »  m  ,  1953,  Harold  1  Stassen 
replaced  W  Avail  Hariimaii  as  dire,  toi  of  the 
program 

Naguib,  Mohammed  (nWb'/  mo  I  president  ot 
Egvpt  (I9r><  ),  b  Kh  irtoum  Educated  nt  the 
Renal  Mihtuv  Yi  I'lomv  he  became  HII  airnv  ol- 
fuer  in  1920  In  the  fighting  against  1st  xe  I  HI  194.N 
ho  distinguished  himselt  and  was  made  major  gen- 
oral,  but  his  n  it  ion  ih->m  and  Ins  determm  it  ion  to 
tight  Lonuplion  m  high  placet*  won  him  thi  tni- 
mositv  of  Kina  Imouk,  who  Ind  him  demoted 
Naguib's  popu)ant\  grow  On  Jul\  2.5,  nr>2  In  a 
coup  d'etat  he  upset  tho  rm  ,il  n>gime  1  uouk  ab- 
dicated Nigmbonhopt  /  U«e  nine,  prime  minister 
ttnd  aunounetd  a  program  of  piiigmy  |)iil)h<  ot- 
hces  ot  coiruption  di*solv  ing  polit  n  1 1  parties  and 
distiibutmgltnd  tothe  peasants  Me  was  strong  in 
opposing  the  British  on  the  questions  of  thi  .Sud  in 
(bee  YM.IO  1  i  VIMIVVM  i>\v  u.dthe  M  >/(  VNU 
On  M  i\  rt  I9')3,  a  constitution!!  committee  voted 
to leplace  the  kingdom  \\itii  aiepublir  ind  m  June, 
Naguib  became  president 

Nanga  Parbat  The  seventh-highest  pe  ik  m  the 
woild,  Naiiga  Pubit  w\ss«alod  Julv  4  l<r>M>v  t 
Geiman  and  \ustn  in  team  Hot  man  Buhl  planted 
the  nags  of  tin  U  cM  <.,.im<in  Rcpublu  and  Paki- 

'st-ui  at  the  Mimmit  (2t.  M>0  ft  )  miking  this  tho 
highest  peak,  next  to  Mt  Everest  to  be  (  onqucred 


Netherlands     rl  lie 


established  in  195 1  the  Supreme  Headquarters  of 
Allied  Powers  in  Europe  (SHAPE)  and  the  North 
Atlantic-  Defense  College  Greece  and  Turkey  were 
approved  for  admission  in  1961  In  1952  Lord 
Hastings  Ismav  was  made  Hocretary  general  of 
NATO,  and  Gen  Matthew  B  Ridgwav  succeeded 
Eisenhower  as  supreme  commander  Gen  Alfred 
Gruenther  was  named  as  Ridgwav  's  successor 
A  defensive  alliamo  to  be  railed  the  EUROPK^N 
DFFF.VSK  COMMUNITY  \v»s  signed  bv  European 
members  m  1952,  but  by  JuK  I,  1953,  it  had  been 
ratified  onh  In  West  Germain  Ridgwav  do- 
se nbod  the  inilitarv  foice  of  NATO  m  1953  as  im- 
proved but  »till  inadequate  to  meet  large  sc  ale 
aggression 

Nyasaland    see  Rnom  si  \,  SOUTHFKN 

O'Dwyer,  William  He  resigned  the  rnavoraltv  of 
New  Yoik  citv  to  accept  the  appointment  as  am- 
bissador  to  Mexico  in  \ug  ,  1950  His  lecall  fiom 
his  new  post  was  demanded  b\  Republican  Con- 
gressmen as  n  result  of  <  h  argon  that  ho  hid  been 
involved  in  corrupt  prictices  m  Now  York  cit\ 
In  Dec  1*152,  he  resigned  no  ambassador  but  le- 
maimd  m  Mexico 

Okada,  Keisuke,  Marquis,  d    1<)rj2 

Olympic  games  The  15th  OK  mpiad  held  at  Hel- 
sinki, I  inland,  m  TuK  .  1T>J,  was  successful,  do- 
st>itc  the  underlv  mg  tension,  of  the  world  political 
situation  The  5  Sf.7  competing  athletes  repie- 
sontcd  (>9  count  nes  Russia  participated  in  t  hr 
games  lor  the  fust  timo  since  1912,  and  although 
the  ithletos  oi  I  ho  I"  HsR  and  its  satellites  \veie 
housed  m  i  sopaialo  c  uni>  fiom  \Vc>stcrn  athletes, 
theie  was  rnuc  )i  fr  itor  m/'ition  between  tho  groups 
Ton  new  world  records  md  lril  run  Olvmpie  re  e - 
oidswero-M-t  \(  /oc  h  iinu  major  1  milZipotok, 
btr  ime  the  hist  \viiinci  ot  three  distance  iiinnmi/ 
event*  (5  000  tnoteis  10,000  mi  lor  s,  and  the  maia- 
thonl  m  the  sum- Olvmpie  men  t  s<  umg  Ol\  mpic 
records  m  ill  throe  Bob  Mitlnis  ot  the  I'liitod 
-state's  rei)eated  his  1'»4S  vnti.iv  in  tho  dec  ithlon 
with  an  O]\  uipie  and  \voild  iccoid  of  7.SS7  ()omts 
Tudor  H  pomt-siorm^  s\  stem  ten  nil  ion  il  tc  uns 
which  is  stnctK  unofTu  ill  (since  the  lnt«  imitioml 
Olvmpic  <  onimitkt  n<ogm/cs  onlv  mdividuil 
wumtisof  mp,j  ito  events,,  the  I  mted  Mit.sl.d 
\\ithhl4pe.iti1s  theTSSR  hid  r>5it  and  llnngaiv 
-5(^  ITS  ithletes  won  10  golel  mod  Us  tot  hist 


In  the  Korean  war  the  truce  talks,  begun  in  Kae- 
song,  were  moved  to  Panmunjorn  in  Oct.,  1951,  and 
continued  with  interruption  m  1953 

Patel,  Vallsbhbhai,  d  1950.  He  had  done  much  to 
bring  the  prmeelv  states  into  the  Indian  republic, 
and  he  was  still  deputy  premier  and  minister  for 
home  affairs  and  the  states  when  he  died. 

Paugian,  Haig,  d   1950 

Paton,  Alan,  190.3-,  South  African  author  HIH  noveJi 
Cry  the  Hrtoml  Country  (1948),  protesting  Houth 
Africa's  racial-discrimination  policies,  won  wide 
praise  anci  was  made  into  a  rnusie-al  play  (Lost  %n 
tht  SUus,  1950)  and  a  film  (1952)  He  became  a 
leader  of  the  new  anti-Malan  liberal  party 

Pattee,  Fred  Lewis,  d   1950 

Patterson,  Robert  Porter,  d  1952  He  was  killed 
m  an  an  plane  e  ra*»h  at  Elizabeth,  N  1 

Pepper,  Claude  Denson,  wax  defeated  fejr  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  to  the  U  H  Senate  from  Florida 
in  1950 

Per&n,  Juan  Domingo,  president  of  Argentina  since 
1 9th,  was  reflected  to  a  six-\ear  term  m  1951. 
His  wife,  Eva  Duarto  do  Percm,  died  m  1952 

Perrme,  Charles  Dillon,  d    1951 

Perth,  James  Eric  Drummond,  K>th  earl  of,  d   1951. 

Petam,  Henri  Philippe,  d  1951  Several  weeks  be- 
fore his  death  his  sentence  was  commuted  from 
life  imprisonment  m  a  military  fortress  to  deten- 
tion in  a  villa 

Phumiphon  (poom'ipon),  1927  ,  king  of  Thailand 
(191t>  )  He  v\<is  at  school  in  Switzerland  when 
his  biother,  King  \nanda,  was  killed  (194f.)  under 
circumstances  that  have  never  be-on  cleared  up 
Phumiphon  ruled  undci  aiegonev  until  ITiO.vthon 
ho  w  is  downed  and  took  povvoi  in  his  own  light 
He  wa-,  man  KM!  m  1950  and  a  son  and  hen  ap- 
parent vv  is  boi n  rn  19r,2  His  name  m  lullor  form 
is  Phumiphon  Adundet 

Poland  adopter!  a  new  constitution  in  19 V2,  largely 
modeled  on  tho  193(.  constitution  of  the  USM{ 

Poor,  Charles  Lane,  d    1951 

Portugal  continued  alter  1950  under  the  govern- 
ment ol  \ntomo  Olive  in  de  Sila/ar  President 
f  armonadied  m  1951  ind  was  succeeded  bv  den 

Powell,  Cecil  Frank,  190  i  I  nghsh  phvsui  t,  edu- 
cated U  (  ambndgo  I  mv  \ssoditul  with  the 
I  niv  ol  Bustol  horn  192S  1H  |,u 
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k    ind   field 
tight   lilting 


while   the    I  SSK 
k    and    held     <iru 
ue  ight   lifting      I  ailur 
ho'-t  .ountrv     bee  ami   tl 
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economie    ieco%et\      but   the  (lood.ng  ot   01 
of  tho.  <ounti\   in  tho  dictions  North  sCt. 
ofoaiK   195  j  resulted  m  si  iggoi ing  human  . 
tonal  losses      In   19"»2  thi    Netherlands  be<  imo  a 
charter  member  oi  I  ho  1  i  HOD  v\  (  ej  vi   VM>  Mi  i  L 

CelMMliVl  n 

Nethersole,  Dame  Olga,  d    1(»51 

Neumann,  Alfred,  el    I9"i2 

New  Jersey  Turnpike,  put  ol  the  New  Jorso\  Ingh- 
wav  s\stcmexten<ling  1  1  5  mi   NI,  from  Dc'opwator,      „.... 

in  S\V  Ne'w  JorsLV,  at  Delaware  Momoml  Budge  sk.ttmg  e  hampionsln,,  wil  h  the  unanm 
to  Rielgehe'ld  1'aik,  neat  the  Huclson  It  j>  a  1  ind-  nine  judges,  and  \ndre  i  Mead  Jjavvioni 
8capoel  toll  ro  id,  twe>  skiing  events  \\<  re  outstanding  \i 

Nigeria    On  lulv  1    19"il,  Nigeria  was  gi  mted  a  m\ 
constitution  giving  nitivi's  H  moio  prominent  rol< 


1'r 


Nobel 


Roman  wie  «tling    MI 
Ub     19.->2   Noruu    t 

unciffidal  winrur  of  thel.lh  \\mtei  OUmpit 
at  Oslo  Noi  \vrgnns  dommitcd  tho  skin 
speod-skatmg  events  -UK!  Nonvav  s  *pcul  skater 
Hl-ilmir  Kndor^u  was  the  individual  st  it  of  the 
I)i.  k  Button,  who  retained  his  hgme- 


,d  melons  ind  foi  his  methods  oi  photoj/i 

Proctor,  Alexander  Phimister,  d    1950 
Prokofiev,  Sergei  Sergeyevich,  d    19")  3     II 

svmphonv.the   Seventh,    ippuiKilin   1T.2 

Puerto  Rico      V  new  <  on  tit  ut  ion  giving  the  island 

lommemwe  ilth   st.itiis  w  is   ridded   m    1952,   Luis 

Mnno/,    \la.m    was   reel,-,  tori   ^.voinoi       rllu< 


,  final 


nt  I 


state 


H! 


Organization  of  American  States  went  into 
ie)51   uftoi    11  of  tho  21  republics  had  ratified  thi' 
baiter  (the  Bogot  'i  (  hartu) 


three    Orinoco     The 


iargest      doi 


Migm  ( 


in  thepovormnf  nt     Bv  are^olutioi 

1953,    Nigeria    demanded    md«  per 

v/earb      Dis(oveis    ol    one   of   tho 

uranium  deposits  \\  is  immune  ed  i 
Nitti,  Francesco  Saveno,  d    1')r,3 
Nixon,  Richard  Milhous,  19U  ,  \ 

the  iJmttd  hUtos  09"^-),  b    ^  orba  Linda   (  ahf 

grad   Whit  tier  (  ollego    19  Jl,  and  Duke   Inn    Law 

School    1937     He  practiced  law  m  Whitticr,  f  ihf 

from  19.37  to  19 1J   served  bneflv  with  tho  Office  of 

Emcrgeue  \     Manage  merit      then    onhstod    m    tho 

Navv  and  served  until  1'ttf,     Without  piofossional 

political  experience,  he  won   i  sttu  as  I    S    Repre-    Pace,  Frank,  Jr  ,  resigned  as  t1  S    Set. 

seritative  fiom  (  ahformi  in  I94h  ind  w  n  elected      Arrnv    in    Ian      19^3,  when  tho  Trum 

to  the  Senate  m  19>0      \simomhorofthe    House       t  ration  left  offu  e 

Committee  on  Un- \mone  an  Vi  tivitios  he  wasc  red-    Page,  Leigh,  cl    I9">2 

ited  with  fore  mg  the  perjnn  e  aso  ugamst  Alger  Hib& 

to  ashowelown     He  iavored  continuing  the  investi- 
gation  of   the   Communist    thro-it    in    tho    I  mted 

States,  opposed  i->olat  ie>msm    ind  crusaded  against 

corruption  m  government      Ho  was  nominated  as 

the  Republican  vice  presidential  c  inchdato  in  the 

campaign  of  1952     In  the  campaign  he  vigoiouslv 

defended   accepting   a   fund   raided    In    (  aliforina 

busmeostnc  u   for   his   political  expenses      lie   wan 

elected  with  Lisenhowor 
Nobel  Prize  winners  for  1950   r>2  were    Pea<c,  1950, 

R  J  Bundle,  1951,Le'on  Jouhaux,  1952,  no  award 

ChemMliy,  1950   Otto  DicU  and  Kurt  Aleler,  1951, 

G    T  Soahorx  and  I,    M    Me  Mrllari,  1952    \reher 

Martin  and  R  re  hard  S\  nge     1'hums,  1950    (      F 

Powell,  1951,  I    D   (  o<  kc  roft  ami  I-    T  S  Walton, 

1952,  rehx  Bloch  and  h    M    Pure  ell     Physiology 

and  Medinnc,  19V)    P    S    Hone  h,  h    C    Kendall, 

and  Tadeus  Reichstem,  1951,  Max  Thoiler,  1952, 
,S    A    Wakunmn      Lit*  ratun  ,   1950,  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell, 1951,  P  F  Lager kvwt,  1952,  Fran e,oisMaunac 


..         f  th        

ioss,  sought  bv   seve'ril  c  \peditions,  wav  clotim- 
•lv    dotormmod    in    I9r>|    as   substantiallv    that 
determined  bv   the   aerial  e  xpodition  of  1911 
President  ol    Orlando,  Vittono  Emanuele,  el    1952 

'  "  Orion,  trade  name  for  a  sv  nthc  tie  textile  fiber  made 
from  natural  gas,  oxvgon,  and  atme)sphorii  mtro- 
gon  It  is  strong  but  light,  and  it  IM  iesi-«ttiit  to 
sunlight  moisture  and  attae  ks  bv  fungi  and  in- 
serts Combined  with  othoi  hbors,  Orion  can  be 
ised  to  mike  oithoi  silk\  01  woollv  textiles 

-       -      -  n   Of  the 

aclmmis- 


Pakistan  Tension  U'twoeti  Pakistan  arid  India  over 
the  KASHMIR  <|uer<t  ion  tontinueel  through  1951  and 
1952,  but  a  solution  sec  mod  hkdv  in  e  arlv  Juh, 
1953  Work  was  begun  on  a  demon  at  ic  form  of 
constitution  in  1951  In  that  vear  a  (  ommumst 
c  onspirae  v  involving  high-ranking  military  leaders 
was  discovered  and  repressed  On  Oct  lu,  1951, 
Prime  Minister  Lmquat  Ah  Khan  was  assassinated 


Purcell,  Edward  Mills,  1(U2  \i 
b  Tavlorvillo,  III  grid  Pur«luo  I'mv  (Hh.I'lU), 
PhD  Harv  ird  19{S  1  lorn  1(MS  ho  taught  at 
Harvard,  becoming  professor  m  l')4't  During  tho 
s>oeond  \\orld  \\  ai  lie  <  u  nod  on  le-oiidi  th  it  e  on- 
tribulod  to  tho  doxdoj.n.otil  of  rmlu  '1  ho  1952 
Nobel  Pme  in  Phvs,,s  w  is  nvurdod  jomth  to 
Punoll  and  1'dix  Bio.  h  for  their  independent 
development  of  the  nuclear  roson  nice  en  nudew 
induct  ion  method  ol  measuring  the  magnetic  fie'lds 
of  tho  nuclei  ol  atoms 

Quemoy  (kimoi'),  \latidaiin  hintntn  or  Chin-men, 
island  (e  SO  s()  mi  pop  32,S22),  in  1  ormosa 
Strait,  o(T  lukun  pie.v  In  the  island  group  arc 
also  Little  Quornov  (Losiu),  '1  an  and  Little  Tan 
The  chief  town  is  (iucme.v  Tho  ro,  kv  and  «md\ 
islands  produce  meager  crops  of  wheat,  nee,  and 
sweet  potatoes  In  I'M')  man>  Nationalist  Chinese 
retreating  before  the  victorious  <  ominunists  took 
refuge  hero  1  wo  large»-sc  ale  ( 'ommumst  attempts 
to  take  the  torntorx  woie  stalwartlv  beaten  back 
l-roin  Sept,  1951,  to  Julv,  195-3,  no  further  at- 
tempts wore  made 

Radiguet,  Raymond  (rfi'mfi  r-idf«a'),  190,3-23, 
1'rench  author  In  his  l>nef  c  -vreor  ho  produced 
two  accomplished  novels-  ~Le  Dialili  au  Corpa 
(1923,  Kng  tr  ,  The  I),nl  in  th<  Fhsh,  19.J2)  and 
Le  Hal  du  comU  d'Oigcl  (1924,  Kng  tts  ,  Coimt'i 
Rail,  1929,  Con ntd'Ot gil,  19r>3) 


imstcrLniquatAhKhanwasas .,    ...... 

He  wa«  succeeded  bv    the   then  governor  goner  al,  Randall,  James  Garfleld,  d     19 13     The  third  vol- 

Khwaja  Na/irnuddm     (ommumst  agitation  eon-  ume  of  his  Lincoln  Iht   I'tntuioit  appeared  m  1952 

tinned  thtoughout  the  countiv,  and  tho  govern-  Reichstem,  Tadeus  (ilk'shtln),  1S97   ,  SWISH  orgaiiK 


t  had  also  to  contend  with  lehgious  unrest 
Nazimuddm  recjuested  the  resignation  of  Chief 
Minister  Mian  Muntaz  Dultana  m  March,  1953, 
accusing  him  of  inspiring  orthodox  .Moslem  riots 
against  the  foreign  muuntor  Na/imueldm  and  his 
cabinet  were  dismissed  April  24,  195.3,  in  a  politic  al 
crisis  over  food  Hhortages  and  Moslem  factional 
strife  Mohammed  All  was  named  prime  minister 
The  fammo-s trie  ken  c  ountrv. 


chemist,  b  Poland,  edue  ated  at  the  technical  RC  hool 
jn  Zunc  h  After  teae  hmg  e  henustrv  at  the  techm- 
cal  school  (1922-38),  he  became  (19.3S)  head  of  tho 
department  of  pharmacy  at  the  Umv  of  Basel 
1'or  his  work  on  the  hormones  of  the  cortex  of  tho 
adrenal  glandw  ho  shared  with  Edward  C  Kendall 
and  Philip  S  Honch  the  1950  Nobel  Pri/e  in 
Phvsiology  and  Medicine 

to  receive  U  S     Renner,  Karl,  d    1950    Theodor  Koruer  succeeded 
him  as  president  of  Austria 


Worth  Atlantic  Treaty     The  emphasis  whu  h  had  Panama    Amulfo  Anas  was  deposed  from  the  presi-  Reppher,  Agnes,  d    1P50 

been  almost  solely  on  mihtarv  matters  in  the  early  dene  v  bv   a  coup  in  1952  and  was  Micceoded  b>  Republican  party    The  1952  presidential  election  m 

7^AS™/       £ort!i  Atl,antlc  Treat\   Orgamzation  lose'-  Antonio  Rem6n  the  TTmtod  States  returned  tho  Republican  party 

(.NAIO)  was  broadened  m  1951  to  include  political  Pangalos,  Theodore,  d    1952  to  power  after  20  years  of  Democratic  rule    Tho 

and  economic  e  ooperatiem    (Jen    Dwight  D  Eiaen-  Panmunjom  (pan"rnd&njeW),  village,  central  Ko-  landslide  vote  given  Dwi«ht  D  Eisenhower  for  the 

nower,  supreme  commander  (1950-52)  of  NATO,  roa,  S  of  the  38th  parallel,  just  SE  of  Kaeaong  presidency  made  deep  inroads  into  the  Democratic 

Crow  references  to  articles  m  this  supplement  are  indicated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS     The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  I  of  tho  encyclopedia. 


STRONG,  GEORGE  TEMPLETON 


South"  atfoitghold  and  ateo  enabled  the      King  and  T  (10.1  J) 

ioajis  to  wui  control  of  both  houses  of  Roland  Hoist,  Hennfette  (van  der  Schalk),  d,  1952 

Coheres  bv  »  nai  row  raargin  Romberg,  Sigmund,  d  1051 

Jtauther,  Walter  Philip.    Ho  wa*  elected  president  Rommel,  Erwm 

of  the  (\l  O.  ia  Dec  ,  1052,  following  the  death  of  the  Se 


His 


t/mfced  States  after  tho  Second  World  Wai 
writes  in  Irene  h 
Simkhovitch,  Mary  Kmgsbury,  d   1951 


lie 


nernoiis  and  correspondence    Sloan,  John,  d    I9r>l 
I  World  War  were  published  m  19*)  {    Smuts,  Jtn  Chnstiaan,  < 


of  I'hihp  Miurav  (Th  Hommil  I*aper«t  wl   by  B    H    LidehllHait)     Snyder,  Johtt  Wesley    lie  sv  is  hU<t eedcd  bv  George 

JUvdlaglgedo  Islands,  archipelago  in  the   Pruifu,    Roosevelt,  Eleanor,  wa«  in  Jan,  WH,  leplaeed  us      M    Humphrey  tw  lr  S  '-•(nun  <>f  the  Treasurv  m 
oflCourna,  W  Mexico     Vvofeariooti  Han  Henedie  to      US  jepieMMitative  on  the  United  Nations  llum'in      Jan,  195  5     Snv  der  th<  n  bi.nmevitc  piesulent  of 


Island  nwe  suddenly  m  1952  Rights  Com     . ..    .     . 

Rhee,  Syngman,  1S75  ,  Koican  statesman,  presi-   Rosenberg  Case     In  March 


"dent  of"th~e  Republic-  of  Korea  (1048  )  Karly  a 
advoi  ato  of  Korean  independence,  he  led  a  demon- 
stration agftin«l  the  Japanese  in  1S97  and  was  con- 
demned to  life  imprisonment  but  wow  nleised  un- 
der uji  Hrrme,tv  Uhce  went  to  the  United  States, 
where  ho  studied  at  Harvard  and  Princeton,  then 
he  spent  wine  time  in  Hawaii  In  t(il<)  a  gioup  of 
eoiibpirators  lor  Korean  independence  made  nun 
president  of  a  government  in  exile,  and  he  nevei 
ceased  working  lor  the  cause  V\  hen  Koiea  was 
taken  in  the  Seumd  Woild  War,  lie  hecunie  u 
leadei  in  South  Korea  under  US  01  <  up.it ion,  and 
in  19  iH  he  became  first  piesidvnl  of  the  Republic 
of  Kotea,  which  claimed  the  right  to  mle  over  all 
Korea  but  was  opposed  bv  tlieC  omnium-it  People's 
Uepublu  of  Korea  in  the  noith  la  the  hardships 
of  the  Korean  wai  (xee  KOKI-  \)  ho  continued  to 
govern  When  in  June,  195  J,  .t  trine  was  being 
negotiated  whieh  he  fell  would  deprive  South  Ko- 
rea of  the  right  to  establish  lule  over  a  united 
count  i>,  he  refused  to  agree  ind  threatened  to 
continue  the  wai  To  prove  the  seriousness  of  tin 


iicm  bv  Mrs  Oswald  Hates  Loid  W  illvw-Ovciland  Motor*,  Inc 

1951,    Juliuct  Rosen-    South  Africa,  Union  of     The  elc»tioiis  of  1950  and 


Ixrg,  ele«  tru  al  engmeei ,  and  his  w  ife,  hthel  ( Jr 
ghss  Rosenberg,  weie  found  guilty  of  conspiring 
to  tiaiiHimt  atomic  see  ieK  to  the  USSH  partially 
on  the  evideru  e  of  her  brol  h«  i  Husband  and  wtfo 
wore  executed  June  19,  19r>}  The  <.ise  ex<  ite<i 
ninth  discussion,  and  the  execution')  oc<  urred  only 
attei  manv  efforts  at  pi  event  ion 

Ross,  Edward  Alsworth,  d    1951 

Rostovtzeff,  Michael  Ivanovich,  d   l«r>j 

Ruhr  The  international  authority  foi  tin  Kuhr  dis- 
trict W.IN  liquidated  m  1952  when  the  l>i  KOI-I.  *x 
OMI  \NI>  SThKi  <  OMMi'Nirv  br»  nine  eflci  tut 

Rumania  i  unturned  after  WO  under  ( 'omnmn.-t 
rule  A  enbmut  hhake-up  in  1'*5j  bi  ought  lorim  i 
premier  Petei  Ciro/a  to  the  pn"-id<  m  \  ,  (JeorRe 
(Iheorghiu-Dc'J  became  premier ,  An  n.i  I 'anker  lost 
hei  post  as  foreign  minister 

Rundstedt,  Karl  Rudolf  Gerd  von,  d  195  <  HP  had 
been  released  fiom  British  custodv  in  1919 

Saarmen,  Ebel,  rl    1050 

Saar  Territory  While  1  ranee  supported  the  au- 
tonomous government  of  the  Sur  Ternton  th 


I'l&igivefurtltoi  upiM.it  to  rrime  MmisterDaniel 
1'  Mul, in 's  Nation  ih  i  putvpoho  r.|  ,t luilhtitt  — 
iac  nl  M>KreKition  and  1  <  unimation  lli-,dia-»lw 
nieasiues,  mull  <i8  line  ol  i1  c  Suppression  (if  (  om- 
mumsm  \(t  (l(r>0)  to  sih,  .riUcs.  c,iu«.ed  some 
uiuest  but  lie  tin  ust  forw -IK,  ,  ( r  opixisitjon  The 
Supreme  (  outt  h  id  invalidate  i  ,nnp  of  the  sejrre- 
gation  Li\\s  md  m  IT)}  a  bill  v  \-  passed  taking 
final  decision  m  <  ..ust  iluticnial  <  i  «s  iiom  the  Su- 
nn me  (  ourt  and  y\  nnr  it  to  a  "hi(/h  <  on*  t'  of  the 
M.dun-do.mm.ud  1'  n  I,  urn  nl  Naiu.  opposition 
to  tin  nu  nl  I  iws  Ixjian  i"  i  iK«  the  foini  <>t  Jjas- 

Malon  Rioup^'a-'lho  Ton  h  (  on.m  indo-,  (i  veter- 
ms'  oiRini/iiioiii  UK  Libeialputv  wa^  ortfan- 
I/.H!  m  !')>{  to  (;pj,o^  ninnthtiil  and  M  il  in  s 
u, Mourned  intention  of  m  iking  South  Atnc  i  ft 
upiibbc  iiibl«*d  of  a  British  dominion  strong 
nation  ihst  sentnm  nts  also  (  iu^ed  the  bieakdown 
of  neuointioris  with  I  In  United  Vat  ions  com  fin- 
ing the  KiiMimstration  oi  houth-\\est  Aim  a,  the 
South  Afro  m  clflenati  walked  out  of  Seeuntv 


stand,  South  KOI ei«in on  June2H,  19r>  J,  mulateiallv  West  CUM  man  government  protested  the  politic  d  (  mined  disc  u-  K,,,S 

released    27,000    North    Koie»m    and    (  ommutusT  mid  ec  on...,,,,  sPpai,it  ion  of  the  area  from  <  ic  i  manv  Spam  continued  I.IK  ,   1950 undt  r  tho  di<  (aim-ship  of 

piirtoneisof  war    AltemptsoiUS  President  Lisen-  Me  c  tions  Hte  m   1952  gav  o  the-  supportc  is  of  t  he  l-r,im  i-c  o  hmnro      (!<>v  uhsts  won  important  c  alu- 

hower  to  win  him  ovei  bv   c  or  respondent  e  and  bv  status  <mo   (i  o  ,  <  ontinued  economu    union   with  DC  I  po-tv  „,  1951,  but   .,r,  further  m.ne  was  made 

a  special  envoy     \ssistantSccretaivofStateWal-  I-rarn  e)  a  krge  in  ijontv      Howe  v  er    the  p.me  ip<d  lowaid  Hombm,   icstoi  ition   <  ^  of  Julv    1     195,*} 

tor  S    Rolx'ttsoii    had  not  bee  n  successful  eailv   m  pro-Gerrnun  pirlics,  being  barred  from  the  polls  Lute  in  19">0th<  I  nited  Natrons  (Jem  rid   \ssernblv 

Julv     195{     Som'o  groups  have  «uticued  Rhee  as  eemld  sigmfs  then  wishc -,  onlv  bv  abstention  oi  h\  voted  to  lilt  the  Inn  on  Hill  diploumtu   lelutlOVis 

autoc  r -it  u>  and  lacking  i  m  indite  from  his  i>ev>ule  cistmg  invalid  billots      \lthough  the  pio-liemh      between  its  m<  tube  is  aud  tlie   1  -  


Rhodesia,  Northern  see  RHODLSIA,  SOT  mi  u\ 
Rhodesia,  Southern  A  (  entral  African  federation 
plan  cone  Pining  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia 
and  Nv.asH.land  was  af)ptoved  bv  the  British  House 
of  <  otnmons  ui  earlj,  195  ?,  but  the  idea  c  ontinued 
to  meet  opposition  among  large  sections  of  the 
native  population 

Ridgway,  Matthew  Bunker,  189^  US  general,  b 
Fort  Monroe.  V  a,  grad  ttest  Point  1917  InlOW 
he  was  unsigned  to  the  \\  ai  Plans  Division  of  the 
War  De-pt  Oiietal  Staff  In  the  Second  Woild 
War  he  w  us  inado  (1<)12)  insistent  di 
nuinder  and  then 
Infantrv  Di 


govctnment  polled  a  niitoritv  of  the  tot-il  regis- 
tered vote  theCeini'in  vtovfrnmtnt  c  h-dh  need  the 
\Aliditv  of  the  outcome  The  1  i.inc  o-(!e  itnan  dis- 
putt  over  the  Saat  was  n  major  obsfule  to  I  lenth 
i  Uiiuatiou  of  the^  I*  ul  opt  an  Defense  Commumt> 


Salinas,  Pedro,  d    1T>1,  m  the  U 
Santayana,  George,  d    J'»r>2     His 
on  politics,  JJomtnatutn-y  and  t't 
1051      fho   thud    tnd    final   volu 
Woild)  of  his  iutobiocraphual  / 
d  m 


ted  State* 
volume  of  essav-s 
nm    appeared  in 

e    (My   Ho<tt   tht 
i/w/w  and  Watts 


'ihel  nited  Stitis  In 
ex.hu.ped  irnb  tssade<is 
Congress  'nithon/id  i 
IT»1  botf  tn  u<  Kotiations 
and  Spun  wit  h  the  ob 
nllujme  Iiif\(hin««  fo 
allow  the  establish 


and  (,te>it  J^i  itam  soon 
th  Midi  id,  and  the  US 
to  Spun  (I'M))  In 
een  the  I  mted  St'ittis 
f  leuhmn  i  military 
ilituv  aid  Spam  WHS  to 
f  \mencan  air  and  nnval 


l»et 


1  he  prospective  alliance'  \v  is  sh-ujdv  op- 
posed bv  1  rime  mid  f.re>tl  But  tin,  and  m  195^  tho 
n«  irotiat  ions  enttred  a  sta«e  of  suspended  anima- 
tion, which  continued  in  V)M 

Spaldmg,  Albert,  d     r^  J     He  \vu>te   a.  historical 
•1,  A  Fiddh   <i  s««/c/  ami  n  Lmlif  (  r»r>}) 


of  dhent    (B  S  ,    1(HK>,    Sprague,  Oliver  Mitchell  Wentworth,  d 


ho 


ol  the  Vlhed  t>o 


c  hi 


on   he  held   until  he 
of  staff  in  ll»5i 


his  w 


as  ap- 


Km ope, 
pointed  \ri 

Rigsdag   see  i/t-sMMiH 

Robins,  Elizabeth,  d    19">2 

Robinson,  Boardman,  d   1952 

Robinson,  Ray,  1921  ,  \meinan  pugilist,  h  De- 
troit HH  teal  mine  is  Walker  Smith,  and  he  is 
widel>  known  as  Sugar  Rav  He  lx>gan  boxing 
after  thiec  venrs  of  high  s(  hool  m  New  York  e  itv 
Having  won  ill  his  amateur  fight*  (about  100), 
including  the  Golden  ('.loves  featherweight  title, 
Robinson  turned  professional  m  Oct.  194-0.  and 
was  equally  suee  essful  In  the  US  aimv 
44)  in  the  Second  Woild  War,  1 
m  Joe  LCJUIS'S  boxing  troupe  Hv  P>4b  he  was 
considered  the  loading  welte  rweight  (champion 
Martv  Servo  had  retired),  and  when,  in  Dec  ,  194<>, 
he  defeated  Toturnv  Bell  m  1  >  rounds,  ho  was  fc^r- 
mallv  rc'eognucvl  a,s  the  welterweight  champion 
fcsuuar  Uav  held  that  title  for  hve  je.irs,  taking  on 
alTcome.s,  both  in  the  United  States  and  m 
Europe  whoie  he  bee.ime  a  great  lavonte  \otc>d 
the  outstanding  hoxoc  of  lej^O  and  now  hu  king 
iCrtpoc table  opposition  among  welterweights,  Rol>- 
inson  moved  up  to  the  nudellewetght  class  and  on 
Feb  14,  1951,  seoied  a  technical  knockout  in  the 
13th  round  over  ih'impion  Jake  LnMotta  to  be- 
come the  now  titlcholdei  This  was  hit.  fifth  v  u  tory 


fnl  toil  m  tu>n  to  th?  Ihttnijj  of  Sn 
oh,  1927-4^),  Tht  IIiiloi  \j  of  Scirm  >  find  tht 
\<w  Jliiniamim  (PHI,  rev  ed  ,  1947),  Tht  -SiWv 
of  the  Hitton/  of  Auntt  (1940),  Tin  ,V.«/w  <>f  tht 
Hivtmvof  \fathtnuitic*  (19-tdl,  1  h»  Lift  o/.Vtcme 
(19ts),  iS»i<Wf  and  liadilMii  U951),  1  <nti<b  to 
thr  HiKton,  of  tfiitntf  (1952) ,  4  //isrVr//  nf  k><  t,  nit 
•\initnt  SntHft  (hnniyh  tfti  (Jnldrn  lj?(  of  (n<_tit, 

Schnabel,  Artur,  d    1951 
Schbnberg,  Arnold,  d    1951 

Schuman,  Robert,  resigned  as  foreign  minister  m 
19V3     lor  the  Schuman  Plan,  seo  KiuoPb\N  (.'O^L 

\NDSTEFI    ("OMVll  NITY 

•ergciiit  Seaborg,  Glenn  Theodore,  1912  ,  Vmencan  chemist, 
b  Ish|)OimTig,  Mich  ,  grad  Umv  of  (  ahforma  at 
Los  Angeles  (R  \,  19  U>,  PhD  lTmversitv  of 
C'ahfonua  at  Betkekv,  19i7  He  began  teaching 
at  the  Umv  of  (  ithfoimn  in  19^7  an«l  became  pro- 
fessor in  1915  From  1942  to  19 V,  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  metallurgical  labor  itotv  ot  the 
Umv  of  (  hie  ago  1  or  dis<o\enes  comeming  the 
chomistrv  of  tiunsuiumum  elements  he  sinned 
with  Kdwin  M  Me  Millan  the  1931  Nobel  Prize  m 
(  hemistrv  Known  lor  hiw  work  m  nuclear  chem- 
ist rv  and  plumes  and  artificial  radioae  tiv  itv  ,  Se>a- 
boijj  H  eodiscoverer  of  the  elements  plutomum  (and 
its  isotope  plutomum  239),  uueiiuuni,  curium, 
lic'rkehum,  ind 


ir hi  alTa.ih -though 
able'  ui  Julv,  19,>i 

Stassen,  Harold  Edward,  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  the  He  public  an  pie-idential  nomination 
in  P>52  In  Ian,  l'>=H  he  ropKju  cd  \V  Averell 
Hanimau  as  director  oi  the  Mutu  J  Sot  utitv  \gen- 
ev  ,  it  the  same  time  re  signmp  his  post  as  piesident 
of  tho  Umv  of  PcunsvK'imi 

Steinbeck,  John  Ernst     His  nm  c  I  hait  of  Kd»  n  was 

Stephens,  James,  d    1950 

Stevenson,  Adlai  Ewmg,  1900 -,  American  politual 

leader     b     Los   Angeles,    (  jlif      grid      Princeton, 

l'»J2    I  D    Northwest 

Adlai   Lwnig  Steven' 


pr 


Tiocky'drazia  ^..   

Jijjht  heavyweight  <  liampion  Joej  Maxim  on  Juno 
25    8u«ar  Ray  was  far  ahead  on  points  when,  col 


, 

I  ruv      1'Uo,  gruidscjll  of 
\dmitted  to  tho  bar   m 
ed  1  iw   m  (  luc<ip>      I  loin    1941  to 
!»    I    ^    Sitretuv   ot 

the  Nav  v  H<-  w  as  the  In  ad  of  in  «  c  oiio.im  mission 
to  It  t)\  m  l')H  ind  s(rv«l  with  a  \\  ar  Dept 
mission  to  1  ur  ope  in  1'Ut  \n  idvisci  to  the  con- 
feren.c  which  adopted  the  ihniler  ot  the  United 
N  it  ions  he  w  is  a  member  ot  the  I  S  mission  t.j 
the-  UN  (ic-mral  Avunbh  m  1»>U>  and  1«>47  He 
became  governor  ol  Illinois  in  19  is  V  some>vvhHt 
reluctant  Dr-iuoc  i  iti<  priMduitial  nomuiee  in  U>."^, 
he  lost  the  election  to  Dwight  I)  Uisemhovver  but 
emerged  as  the  U-uh-i  of  the  Democi.itic  part} 
In  I95i  IIP  (inb  iiked  on  a  hve-inoiith  tout  that 
tookhmi  tiuuiid  the  wo.  Id 
Stiroson,  Henry  Lewis,  d  1(>50 
Strauss,  Lewis  Lichtenstem,  1S»)(.-,  Vmem  in  pub- 
lic offinil  and  finam  ler  b  Miaileston.  W  Va  , 
\ledicil  College  ot  Virginia  -ind  Jewish 
Theolotrn  il  Semmuv  Vssoi  iitP«l  with  Kuhu, 
Loch  aud  (  ompinv  sui<  c  11M(>,  as  a  paitner  »ft<T 
u  member  of  tho 
l')4t.  to  1950  and 
He  is  i  mum  her 
h  he  l>cjcamo  a 

The 


Cro.t  raferwcw  to  artietes  »n  thii  »uppl«»«at  ar*  todlcated  by  SMALL  CAPITALS     The  key  to  pronunciation  faces  page  I  of  the  eacyclopedia. 
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bia   1838     He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1811       practically  invincible,  winning  the  Australian  and  Torrwwe,  Ridgely,  d.  I960. 

He  was  made  a  trustee  of  Columbia  m  1853,  helped     Wimbledon  championships  in  1951  and  1952 1  and  transistor,  electronic  device  useful  as  ft  voltag*  and 

found  its  law  school  and  was  a  strong  supporter  of     the  U  8  championship  in  1961    Larlv  m  1953  the  current  amplifier  and  for  performina  other  fune* 

the  School  of  Mines     In  tho  Cnnl  War  lie  served      pair  turned  professional  to  tour  the  world,  playing  tiona  of  which  vacuum  tubes  are  capable     It  was 

-          -~     •               "         *      matches  agamslJack  Kramer  and  Pancho  Segura  "'       tnt" "'    "  "L    *—.--.- i    j  * 

Outstanding  American  players  in  these  years  were 

Dick  Savrtt,  who  won  tho  Australian  and  Wimble- 


a* treasurer  of  the  U  S  Sanitary  Commission  A. 
staunch  Republican,  he  worked  to  found  tho  Union 
League  Club  Flo  was  also  a  ve><n  man  of  Trinity 
Church  and  president  of  tin1  Philharmonic  So 


announced  in  1948  that  tho  transistor  had  been  in- 
vented by  John  Bardoen  and  W  H.  Brattam, 
working  under  tho  direction  ot  Wilbam  Shocldoy 


don  singles  championships  m  1951,  and  Vic  Soixas,      at  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  A  translator  is 


ciotv     In  1952  his  diarv    edited  bv  Allan  Kevins     who  teamed  with  the  Australian  Mervvn  Rose  to      made  of  germanium  or  some  other  crystalline  semi- 
and  Milton  H    ThornnV,   was  published  m  four     win  tho  US    doubles  championship  m  1952  and      conducting  material  (a  --^— »  *»-*    •>—« -»-«~ 


, 

volumes     It  covers  i  period  of  foi  f  \  \  eais  and  is 

rich  source  of  sot  i  il  and  politu.il  history 
Suez  Canal.  Egv  ptian  objection  to  the  Bntish  occu- 

pation of  tho  <    mal  Hone  grew  stronger  after  M 

1950     In  1051  K»pt  w 
'   Nations  of  interfering  VN  i 


won  the  Wimbledon  singles  championship  in  1953       on  the  impurities  ^prcsc 
While  Australia  clom 


hwtance  that,  depending 
its  treatment, 


nated  tho  men's  game,  tho     sumes  properties  of  a  conduc  tor  or  a  nonconductor) 
United  States,  with  Maureen  CONNOLI  *  and  Doi 


cnods  m  the  zone,  and  m  Get  ,  1951,  Kgvpt  reiar- 
diated  the  Anglo-rtn  ptian  pact  of  1930  Clashes 
and  riots  followed  rl  ilks  between  the  British  and 
the  Egyptians  bioke  down  on  Mav  0,  1953,  and 
tension  was  strong  earlv  m  Julv 

Summerfleld,  Arthur  Ellsworth,  1899 -,  US  Post- 
master General  (195.V),  b  Prmorining,  Mich  He 
was  a  real  estate  broker  from  1919  to  19J1  In 
1924  he  became  an  oil  distributor  m  Hint,  arid  m 
1929  ho  also  went  into  the  automobile  held  His 
outfit,  tho  Summerfield  Chevrolet  (  ompanv,  be- 
came one  of  tho  largest  ictarl  automobile  agenc  ies 
m  the  United  States  lie  entered  politic  s  in  Mu  lu- 
gan  in  19U)  when  he  organized  i  campaign  com- 
mittee which  helped  earn  the  state  for  \\tndell 
Willkic  His  reorganization  ol  tho  He  publican 
party's  fund-iaising  methods  in  Michigan  ittracted 
wide  attention  Kle<  ted  a  committee  man  to  the 
Republican  National  Committee  in  1944,  he  held 
various  positions  in  that  organr/alion  until  his  elec  - 
tion  to  tho  national  chairmanship  m  lulv  ,  J.95J 
He  plavcd  a  strategic  role  in  sec  uring  the  presi- 
dential nomination  for  Dwrght  I)  iMsenhovvcr  m 
1052  and  was  subsequent  l\  given  a  cabinet  post 
m  the  Kisenhower  admrmstiition 

supersonic  speed    see  itr  PKOIM  rsios 

Sweden  King  Hustavus  V  died  m  i950  and  was 
Succeeded  bv  his  son  Cmstavns  VI 

Synge,  Richard  Laurence  Milhngton,  19 1  i  ,  British 
b«)cherms(,  b  Scotland,  educated  at  Winchester 
College  and  Trinity  College,  (  ambiidge  \fter 
serving  as  biochemist  in  the  wool  industries  (1'HS 
41),  he  became  (!<>}<)  bi««  heimst  at  the  Lister 
Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine  in  London  and 
(J94S)  biochemist  at  the  Rowett  Reseanh  In^ti- 
tute  at  Bucksbuin,  Abordeenshm  lie  was  award- 
ed jointly  with  \rrherJ  P  M  irtm  the  19 ~>2  Nohel 
Pmo  m  Chemists  foi  lus  «0rk  m  developing 
paper  partition  chioiiritogiaph\ ,  a  method  of 
Separating  and  identifv  mg  i  hermcal  subst  inces  in  a 
mixture 

Syria.  Increasing  Sv  nan  nationalism  caused  les^en- 
mg  interest  m  the  Creater  Sv  iia"  pi  in,  which  \vis 
abandoned  hv  \bdullab's  sue  c  e->sor  in  Joi  d  in,  K  mg 
Tala),  who  signed  i  Svna-Jordin  Inendship  pa.  t  m 
March,  1952  Isru  h-Svrian  ammositv  w  asm  irked 
bv  violence  m  19">()  and  l')5l  and  there  weie  re- 
peated debate-, in  the  Imited  Nations  between  lt-i<iel 
and  the  \rab  states  Tension  on  the  S\  nan- 
Lebanese  border  occ  upied  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment from  lf)"iO  to  19,51  Despite  a,  trade  agree- 
ment, Home  had  feeling  still  remained  in  Julv,  1955 
8}  nan  politic-,  vvcie  marked  bv  frequent  ch  ingea 
A  new  government  which  came  into  power  by  a 
coup  d'cHat  011  Nov  '2<),  1911,  headed  bv  Col 
Faw/i  Silo  and  the  bv  n  in  strong  mini,"  Col  Adib 
el  ShishakK,  v\  is  still  in  power  in  July,  W* 

Taft,  Robert  Alphonso,  continued  his  oppositiot 


k\  -.IMJIIHCI  rtin.-.    m»> ,      Ilait,  continued  its  long  bupiemacy   in  women's 
fcused  in  tho  United      amateur  tennis 

md  restricting    Thailand     King  Phumiphon  m  1950  was  crowned 


ami  began  to  rule  in  his  own  right    His  royal  power 


The  point-contact  transistor  consists  of  a  ger- 
manium crvstal  with  two  hno  wires  placed  a  few 
thousandth*  of  an  inch  apart  on  its  surface,  a 
mall  inpiit  power  is  enormously  amplified  over  the 
uifac  e  of  the  germanium  In  the  junction  ttansis- 


kidnaping  the  prime  minister,  both  cuds  and  with  a  positive  layer  of  germanium 

gram,  earlier  m  tho  vear  was  handwichod  between  is  embedded  in  plastic,  with  a 

tarv  c  oup  late  in  November  was  wire  extending  to  the  outside  from  each  of  the 

iful     The  old  constitution  of  19,32  was  re-  thieo  areas,  the  trunsibtor  action  takes  place  within 


was  great  and  was  made  everT greater  by  political  tor,  developed  more  recently  by  William  Shocklev, 
change  in  1951  The  political  maneuver  of  a  mini-  a  minute  bar  of  geimaruum  elec  truallj  negative  at 
her  of  mannes  .... 

Luang  Pibul  Songgram,  earlier  m  tho  vear  wa< 
aboi  tiv  e  but  a  mihtarv  c  oup  late  in  Nov  ember  was 
successful  The  old  constitution  of  19,32  was  re- 
stored, and  the  legislature  was  again  unrcameral 
with  half  its  members  nominated  by  the  crown 
This  change  went  into  effect  in  1952,  Pibul  Song- 
gr  irn  again  bee  ame  premier  Kfforts  were  made  to 
improve  agricultural  and  mdustiuil  conditions, 
with  some  economic  and  technical  aid  from  the 
United  States  under  an  agreement  of  1950  The 
fall  in  rubber  prices  m  1952  iffec  ted  tho  economv 
unfavorably,  though  Thailand  was  not  hurt  as 
rnuc  h  as  some  luhber-producmg  countries,  because 
exports  of  rice  held  up  The  government  was  hrmlv 
opposed  to  Communism  mel  took  steps  to  put 
down  Communist  activities  In  foreign  affairs 
Thai  ind  wvs  oriented  toward  the  Western  Poweis 
When  the  North  Koreans  invaded  South  Korea  m 

1  ...... 

the  United  Nations  troops,  fighting  there 
May,  l°5i,  when  the  Communist  Viet  Mmh  torces 
threatened  the  border  of  Laos  and  Thailind,  the 
government  removed  Indo-Chinese  from  the  are-i 
ind  iskcd  the  tinted  States  for  ammunition  sup- 
plies whic  h  were  promptly  sent    Bv  Jul>  no  ac  tual 
trouble  had  occurred 
Theder,  Max,  (m  tks'  tl'lcV),  1S99-,  South  Afn<anT 


>Vhen  the  North  Koreans  invaded  South  Korea  m      -vat  uum  tubes  pcimits 
9>()  Thai  forces  weie  sent  verv   piomptlv  to  join    Trieste,  Free  Territory  of 


, 

the  germanium  over  the  whole  of  tho  junctions  or 
aieas  of  contact  of  the  three  layers  In  transistors 
as  m  vacuum  tubes,  currents  depend  on  the  motion 
of  electrons,  but  the  transistor  operates  instantly 
with  no  waim-up  penod,  the  power  needed  for 
operation  is  extremely  small,  and  the  pioblem  of 
the  intense  heat  dev  eloped  in  devices  using  vac  uum 
tubes  does  not  exist  Ot  her  adv  milages  Of  tho  ti  itn- 
sistor  aie  its  durabilit\  ,  its  high  re-sis  taw  e  to  shock 
and  vibiation,  and  its  small  siye  c  cmpled  with  high 
ettuienc\,  ill  of  which  point  to  ils  imorpoiation 
in  telephone  and  cable  sv  stems,  and  m  ladios, 
television  sets  and  other  devices  which  can  IKS 
piodmed  in  sizes  much  smaller  than  tho  use  of 

tubes  pcimits 

By   195i,  the  United 

Nations  Socuntv  Council  still  was  unable  to  agree 
on  (  he  choice  ot  a  governor  tor  the  1'rec  T'Mntorvof 
Tiioste  The  area  lemnned  divided  into  a  \ngo- 
slav  -occupied  /one  ind  a  /one  occ  upied  bv  British 
and  American  t  loops  The  Tiie-ite  pioblem  con- 
tinued to  vex  Yugoslav  -It  <ih  in  u  lit  ions  cU>sj)ite 
attempts  of  the  \\cstctn  jiowers  to  promote  a 

ise  soluti 


\menc  an  researc  h  phvsician,  b  Pretoria,  ediu  ated  Truman,  Harry  S     In  Nov,  19  "iO,  he  escaped  an 

it  the  1  mv  of  Cape  Town,  St   Thomas's  Hospital  assassination    itternpt  bv   two  Pueito  Ricans     In 

(London),    and   the    London    School    of   Tropic  il  that  vear  also  he  oidered  the  development  of  the 

gun  while  fie  was  connected  with  the  department  of  piograrn,  and  sent  U  S    forces  to  join  the  I  hut  CM! 

tropical     mochcmo    of    Huvaid     Medical    Sc  hoed  Nat  ions  m  bloc  king  aggression  m  Kore  i     In  1951 

(1922  30),  VMS  continued  at  the  Rex  keft  Her  I-oun-  '  ....  ... 

elation,  of  vvhu  h  he  became  a  stuff  member  ui  1930 
He  received  the  1951  Nobel  Prize,  in  Phvsiologv 
tul  Medicine  for  lus  discoveries  cone  truing  the 


e  of  v  ellow  fever   ind  how  to  comb  it  it    With 
lus   co-workeis   Thoiler   produced   a  >ellow   fever 
vaccine  known  as  17-D 
Thorpe,  James,  d    1955 

Tibet  Late  rn  19">0  Chinese  Communists  enteied 
the  count  i  \  and  established  dominance  there,  al- 
lost  without  rcsi->tane  e--a  conquest  signab/ed  by 


i   pact    betw 
" 


the    Dalai 


he  was  embroiled  m  i  disablement  with  Dougla 
MvcArumm,  which  resulted  in  the  generals  dis- 
mis-,al  A  jieue  treat  v  with  Jipui  came  into 
foice  in  1952,  -is  did  defense  pacts  with  lap  in,  the 
Philippine^,  and  Australia  and  New  Zeal  ind  Ho 
did  not  seek  renormnalicm  m  W2,  mstc.  id  ho 
backed  Adl<u  1]  htcvenson  for  the  Dcmcxratic 
nomination  Truman  tinned  over  his  ohVe  in 
Jan  ,  195.i,  to  his  succ  essoi,  Dwight  D  lasenhower, 
ami  retired  to  his  home  in  Missomi  to  wiite  his 
moiis 


Mi\  27,  19">1  The  Panchcn  Lama  returned  under 
Communist  protection  from  his-  long  exile  m  China 
tidelands  oil  Tho  contmveiM  il  issue  of  owneiHhip 
of  .submerged  1-ind  and  ICSOUKCS  along  the-  Ub 
coa^t  line  has  been  a  thorns  political  problem  lor 
\etrs  Revolving  around  the  question  oi  tenitorral 
waters,  the  issue  also  mvohes  the  old  question  of 
utates'  lights  The  states  involved  mamt  lined  that 
the  submerged  lauds  and  the  icsources  contained 


na  on    Tudor,  Antony,   1909-,   I  English  choreographer,   b 


,  ,  , 

London  Betoie  l')iH  when  he  c  u  me  to  the  United 
St  itcs  at  thc«  miitvtion  of  the  JUllet  Theatre,  ho 
dancer!  leading  role,,  ind  c  i  cited  liallets  fot  severil 
Lnglish  comp  imes  His  ballets  use  the  modern 
idiom  Among  his  most  popul  ir  works  no  t^lac 
Gunhn,  Gain  l>nf»,man<c,  1'illat  of  Fur,  Dark 
Kligns,  ind  I'ndutan 

Tunisia     Agitition  for  mdependenc  e,  begun  in  Dec  , 
d   into   1952      1'iince  submitted  a 


Democratic  policies   p  irtu  ul  irlv  m  foreign  affairs        therein  within  the  three-mile  marginal  belt  over      plan  for  gradu  il  advance  tow  aid  Tunisian  rndo- 


admmisf  ration,  opposed  the  stand  on  1  onnosa,  and 
objected  to  Secret  <rv  of  State  Dean  Uhtson  laft 
was  a  leading  candidate  for  the  Republican  pic^i- 
dentral  nomination  m  1952  but  lost  to  Dwight  I) 
Eisenhower  He  continued  his  leadciship  m  the 
Senate  bv  holding  the  positron  of  Senate  nvijoiitv 
floor  leader,  but  in  June  195 i,  because  of  ill  health 
ho  was  forced  tej  turn  over  the  floor  leadership  to 
Son  Wrlhim  F  Know  land  His  Fottign  Polity 
foi  Americana  appeared  m  1951 
Talal  (tiliP),  1909  ,  king  of  JorcUn  (1951  52)  The 
son  and  successor  of  Abdullah,  he  had  ruled  for 
only  a  few  months  when  a  recurring  mental  disor- 
der forced  the  appointment  of  a  regtnc\  council 
In  Aug  ,  1952,  parliament  removed  him  from  the 
throne  His  son  succeeded  as  HIISHI,IN  I 
Taachereau,  Louis  Alexandre,  d  1952 
tennis.  Pancho  Gonnales  followed  Jack  Kram 


bc  longed  by  rights  to  the  particular  state  (Both 
Texas  and  Honda  claim  ownership  up  to  lOJ^ 
mile-,  offshore  IM  c  aiiM>  of  previous  seaward  boun- 
dincs)  The  US  Supreme  Court  consistently 
maintained  that  the  submerged  lands  were  the 
property  of  the  Federal  government  Contusing 
the  whole  issue  was  the  question  of  just  what  kind 
of  demarcation  line  could  bo  drawn  between  the 
lands  claimed  by  the  states  and  those  claimed  by 
the  I  ederal  government  President  Hany  S  Tru- 
man, who  had  vetoed  efforts*  to  tuin  the  submerged 
lands  ovi  r  to  the  states,  dec  lared  the  lands  a  naval 
petroleum  reserve  just  before  he  left  office  in  1953 
One  of  tho  firot  ac  ts  ot  the  lasenhower  administra- 
tion, which  hid  promised  JM  turn  on  the  matter, 
was  to  piss  (May,  195.J)  a  bill  giving  the  coastal 
states  title  to  submerged  lands  within  their  lustonc 
boundaries  Assigned  to  the  stitos  wns  the  right 


,  into  the ( professional  ranks  late  m  1949,  and  the      to  develop  rosourc en,  oil  oompanie^which  had  been 


^^  v 

.  i,err  r;v  rraiiK  SMgTnvn  M\d  Ken- 
noth  Mcdregoi,  the  Australians  wrested  the  I)a\  is 
Dun  from  the  Americans  at  I-orest  Hill*  in  1950 
ind  were  again  victorious  at  Sv  dnev  m  1950  and 


bout  eltoiU  To  find  oil  and  gas  deposit*      DC- 
ounceclbv  some  Democrats  foi  giving  land  and 
ources 
rep 


I  bv  the  bin  The  first 
imtiicm-wide  elec  tiorib  m  \piil,  1 95cf,  saw  elec  turn  of 
pro- trench  candidates  m  ruial  regions  and  an  ef- 
fective Nationalist  bo\cott  of  the  polls  in  Tunis 
On  Julv  1,  195,},  the  day  after  resumption  of  Fian- 
co-Tunisian  talks  on  home  iule  was  announced, 
t  he  pro-Frenc  h  Prme  e  A//edme  Bey,  heir  piesurnp- 
tivo  to  the  throne,  was  assassinated 

Turkey  was  admitted  into  the  Noi  t  h  Atlantic  Treatv 
Organisation  in  1951  Turkish  contingents  joined 
the  United  Nations  forces  m  Korea  m  1950  and 
played  an  increasingly  important  part  in  the 
fighting  In  1953  Turkey  signed  a  defensive  alli- 
ance with  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  The  Democratic 
party  continued  to  govern  under  President  Celal 
Bavar  American  economic  aid  contributed  to 
industrial  development,  and  denationalization  of 
industries  continued 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Relations  with 
the,  VVc^j^rn^jgiowergj  particularly  with  the  United 

-titatea,  "worsened  c,*rms)decabry  attor  the  outbreak 
of  war  m  Korea  (1950),  which  the  West  ascribed 


1951     Se  Igman    also    won    the    following   singles    Tilden,  William  Tatem,  Jr  ,  d   1963 
shampionships       \ustudia     (1950),     the     United    Tito,  Josip  Broz,  became  president  of  YugosL 

•toites  (1951,  1952,  he  was  the  first  foreigner  to  '       '  "     " 

Lake  this  trtle  since  Fred  Perry  in  195<>),  and 
Wimbledon.  (1052)  McGregor  defeated  Sedgman 
for  the  Australian  singles  championship  m  Id52 
&3k_a  doubles  team  Sedgman  and  Mc(4iogor  were 


„ „ to  Soviet  instigation   The  Soviet  Union  continued 

ray,  the  measure  promised  more  political  to  push  its  rearmament  Internal  conditions,  be- 
cause of  me. > casing  secrecy  and  eensorwhip,  bee  ame 
a  matter  of  speculation  for  the"  outside  world 

.  .                 .  .  „  Meanwhile,  Stalin  and  his  government  advanced 

lei  the  new  constitution  of  Jan  ,  1953    He  made      their  "peace  offensive"  against  the  Western  govorn- 
othcial  visit  to  the  United  Kingdom  early  m  tho      merits  and  strengthened  their  hold  over  the  various 
An  official  biography  appeared  in  Kng-     satellite  countries^  in  the  Soviet  orbit    Late  in  1952 
„  /xr,_  j ,.   ,..._    „? ,  v     g^-  also     the  An.fjmon  Cojnmunist  Party  Congress  met  for 


lush  m  1958  (Vladimir  Dedijer,    Tito) 
YUGOSLAVIA. 


tho  first  time  m  i&years  and  autbonaed  the  reor- 
Crost  references  to  artidea  m  this  supplement  are  indic*t*4  by  SMALL  CAPITALS     Tho. key  to  proauadatlon  fae«f  p*te  1  of  the  «»»ycl0p*dla. 


11  ZtfUKOV,  GEORCH  KONSTANTINOVlCft 

was,  however,  much  wider  than  the  Senatorial  m-  professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy 
vostigation  Many  volunteer  groups  undertook  to  therein  1946  The  1951  Nobel  Prize  m  Physics  was 
attack  pro-Communism,  and  the  trial  of  Julius  awarded  jointly  to  \\alton  and  Sir  John  (  ockcroft 

-~ '  r"1'-1  T> "U *• " *"'  -'  L         '       -heir   pioneer   work  ,n   transmuting  atomic 

a  by   bombarding  elements  with  artificially 
-•  •*-- »  atomic  pat  titles 


for   their 

nuclei 


rjftnization  of 'the  top  level  of  tho  party  structure. 

The  Politburo  and  Orgburo  of  the  central  com- 
mi  t  too  of  the  Communist  party  were  replaced  bv  a 
single  presidium,  membership  of  tho  party  secre- 
tariat wan  doubled  StAhn'a  death  (Alarch,  1953) 
wa»  followed  by  the  orderly  transfer  of  power  to 
UOOIRI  MVLBNKOV  MOIOTOV,  BfcRiA,  and  Bui/- 
CIANIN  assumed  tho  next-highent  pouts,  Marshal 
Voroshilov  replaced  Shvermk  as  president  The 
new  government  pie  Igel  itself  to  continue  Stalin's 
policies  However,  it  HOOH  became  apparent  that 
a  change  m  tac  tie  s,  at  least,  had  begun  Whether, 
M  the  government  churned,  tho  revised  policy  had 
been  planned  in  ad  vane  e  by  Stalin  or  whether  it 
represented  a  new  departure  was,  as  yet  une  ertam 
by  mid-195  i  A  group  of  physician",  mostly  Jews, 

who  had  Ixjon  accused  of,  and  had  confessed  to,  a      Novernl>er  the  election  swept  the  Republican  can-      U  S  Senate  with  an  mtenm  app'«,nimenttorepl» 
plot  against  the  lives  of  high  ComtnuniHt  leadeMs,      didate,    Dwight    D     JMSF  NHOWP  n,    into   oflice   bv       Henry  (  abot  Lodge,  Ft     In  <  ha ij,e  of  raising  funds 


and  Ethel  Rosenberg,  who  were  convicted  of  bo- 

traymg  atomic-energy  secrets  to  tho  USSR,  cnunod 

excitement  that  rose  to  a  crescendo  with  thoir  , „..  , 

execution  in  Juno,  1953    US    attitude*  towards    Walton,  Sir  William  Turner,  created  knight  1951 

Asiatic  nations,  such  as  that  shown  in  tho  signing    Warfleld,  David,  d   1951 

of  a  peace  treaty  with  JVPAN  in  1951  and  that  in  Wavell,  Archibald  Percival  Wavell,  1st  Earl  d  1950. 

Weeks,  Sinclair,  1S9^-,  U.S  See  tct, try  of  Commerce 
(1953  ),  b  VVost  \eyytori,  Mass,  grid  Harvard, 
1914  \  banker  ami  then  a  rnanufae  turer  of  motal 


extension  of  aid  to  many  countries,  were  also  uf- 
fectod  by  opposition  to  Communism  Thin  oppo- 
sition to  Russia  was  not  a  true  issue  in  the  gieit 
political  event  in  the  United  States,  tho  preside  n- 
tial  clee'tion  of  1952,  for  both  major  candidates 

woie  agreed  in  opposition  to  Communism    though      , „.   „ 

not  agreed  on   the   policies  to   be   adopted      In      r using    Hi 
November  the  elec  tion  swept  the  Republic  an  c  an-      U  S  Se  natc 


goods     he 
political  i 


'as  active  in  Republican  circles  in 
tts  and  became  prominent  In  national 
le  s,  ac  quiring  i  reputation  for  fund 
served  from  K«b  tc,  Doc  1914,  in  tho 
ban  mtenm  ai>i.«.,ni  merit  to  replace 


were  released  on  the  ground  ... 

had  been  extorted  from  them  by  the  seuet  polne 
This*  act,  unprecedented  in  Soviet  Ruosia,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  partial  amnesty  for  prisoners  New 
peace  ovoituios  wore  made  to  the  Went  and  ap- 
peared seiious  in  intent  Occupation  poluie-.  in 
AuHtna  and  E  Germany  wero  eased  However,  the 
anti-Communist  upiisingK  in  K  Geimanv  and  the 
overthrow  and  arrest  of  Bena  put  further  "soften- 
ing" of  Soviet  |>olu  v  in  doubt 
United  Nations.  Relations  in  the  UN  Security 
Council  between  the  Soviet  bloc  and  representa- 
tives of  the  "Iree  powers"  continued  sti  lined  and 
hostile  after  May,  1950,  with  the  USSR  using  tho 


, 

STEVENSON  The  new  administration  took  orTic  e  in      Eisenhower,  Week  ,  u  is  given  a  cabine  t  post 
Jan  ,  195-},  nncl  adopted  a,  pohe-y  of  reiving  on  the    Weinman,  Adolph  Alexander,  d    1952 


;  D. 


American  businessman  for  a  major  role  in  ail 
trntion  Two  months  latoi  tho  do  ith  of  the  R 
leadei,  Toseph  V  Stalin,  brought  a  change  in 
Russian- American  relations,  but  just  how  far  and 
in  whit  direction  Russian  polie  v  under  the  new 
loader,  MVLFNKOV,  had  changed  was  not  clear 
early  m  July,  1953  Tho  majoi  world  problem  was 
still  tho  relation  of  East  and  West,  Communist  and 
non-Communist  nations 

Universal  Military  Training  (UMT)    Although  the 
United  States  h 


lie  was  succeeded  as 


•eto  power  to  thwart  am  moves  not  to  Communist      script  men  m  tunes  of  war,  particularly  dining  the 
•  •  •  Hist  and  Second  World  Wars,  it  has  never  hid  a 

system  of  military  training  for  all  male  citi/ens 
However,  such  a  system  was  urged  as  part  of  the 
preparc-ehiess  program  instituted  aftc  i  the  Sec  one! 
World  War  as  a  means  of  insuring  that  enough 
trained  men  would  be  on  hand  if  need  for  them 
should  suddenly  arise  The  quest  ion  of  I'M!' 
aroused  much  controversy  Although  President 
liar rv  S  Truman  urged  the  passage  ot  i  bill  au- 
thorizing UM  F,  Congress  compromised  by  pissing 
a  drift  bill  in  19tS  this  was  extended  in  1951 
Dwight  D  lasenhovser  also  de.laied  himseli  m 
favor  of  UMT  in  195J  but  said  that  no  program 
would  bo  adv.sible  while  the  draft  was  in  fo.ce 

Uruguay  \  rune-man  federal  council  vy  is  installed 
in  1°5J  taking  over  the  duties  of  the  presidency 
A.ndn'1-  Martinet  Trueb  i  who  was  ser  vmg  is  presi- 
dent bee  erne  council  chairman 

Vail,  James  Garrett,  d  1951,  in  Delhi,  India,  \vhcre 
hi  was  i  director  of  social  service  foi  a  committee 
of  the  Society  of  Friends 

Vandenberg,  Arthur  Hendnck,  d  1951  The  Pmntc 
Pit  l)i  ri>  of  h(  naloi  \andinlxio  appear  eel  m  1°5J 

Vandenberg,  Hoyt  Sanford,  resigned  is  chic  I  of  tho 
US  Vu  lone  m  1953  Nathinl*  Ivvmrng  was 
n  lined  to  sue  e  eed  him 

Van  Doren,  Carl,  d    1950 

Van  Fleet,  James  Alward,  1S92-,  American  general, 
b  Covtesville,  N  I,  grad  West  Point,  PM5  He 
foughl  m  the  I  ir-l  World  War  and  later  sctvcd  in 
the  Canal  /one  and  at  Fort  Bcnmng  (1  i 
colonel  he  tr  lined  tho  fclh  Infantry  Ucgm 
the  -1th  Division  in  tho  Second  World  \\ 
led  it  m  the  landing  on  Utah  Beac  h  in  Non 
lie  vv  is  noon  a  rn  ijor  gcnei  il,  command) 
90th  Division  and  later  the  id  C  orps  1  roi 


advantage     Di 

tou  aH  control  oi  atmamrnts,  admission  of  new 
member*,  unification  of  Gtimam  and  tlie  <mes- 
tion  whether  represent  ition  should  l>e  from  Com- 
munist China  rather  thin  Nationalist  Chirm  The 
UN  hud  still  to  contend  «ith  disturbances  in 
Kashmir  and  between  Israel  and  the  Vrab  states 
The  most  significant  occurrence  of  the  bods  's  his- 
tor\  took  placo  when,  m  June  1950,  Noith 
Korean  troops  dossed  the  iStli  parallel  to  attack 
South  Koica  and  UN  tones  were  sent  to  the  aid 
of  the  South  Korean*  The  UN  objective  wasong- 
llially  eWuiwvl  ts  the  establishment  ot  u,  unified, 
independent  and  dimocratu  Korea  The  Chinese 
Communist*  who  putt-red  the  \\  u  on  I  he  North 
Korean  side  in  1951,  were  labeled  aggressois  b\  the 
UN  Coase-fiie  negoh  itions,  intermittently  hi  Id 
after  lulv  1951,  looked  hopeful  ot  solution  in  1(>">^ 
(sec  KoKfcv)  In  1950,  the  UN  voted  independence 
for  Libya  and  the-  unification  of  Lritrca  and 
KtlnopiH  Tngve  Lie  immune  id  las  u-ognation 
assoiiotarv  generilon  No\  1O,  \<)r>2  and  was  to- 
phi, ed  on  M  m  h  U  In  Sweden  s  Dag  Hammu- 
Hkjold  The  covenant  on  human  rights  piepued  bv 
the  Commission  on  Hum  in  flights  was  icjected  b\ 
U  S  Sec  ret  ir\  of  State  Dulles  m  l<).">-{ 
United  States  1  oreign  afVurs  cist  a  looming 
shadow  over  all  I1  S  hie  as  the  mutual  hostility 


of  the  Western 
and   the 
continued  m  the 


(led  by  the>  United  St  it 
I  Powers  (led  bv  the  USSR) 
•Id  war  "  I  he  most  se  nous  oe  - 
the  outbreak  of  fighting  in  Korea, 
when  North  Korean  Communists  Divided  the> 
Republic  of  Korea  on  lune  '2r>  195U  The  I  mtcd 
Nations  promptly  ele.  lured  North  Korea  the  ag- 
giossor  and  sont  aid  to  invaded  South  Koiea  (the 
USSR  and  other  Communust  nat.ons  not  «  one  ur- 
rmg)  Most  of  tint  aid  was  eontnbuted  by  the 
United  St  itos,  and  the  e  ost  oi  t  he  v  e  u  s  of  fighting 
that  foltoyved  was  great  in  supplies,  money  and 
American  blood  The  war  effoit  vv  is  successfully 
backed  by  the  US  people,  but  theie  was  much 
bitter  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  affairs,  directed 
particularly  against  President  Trum  in,  See  tetaiy 
of  State  Dean  Ac  boson,  and  the  late  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Consider ihle  discord 
oceuried  o\ei  Tinman's  dismissal  of  Cien  Douglas 
MAC  \itrmm,  who  had  bluntly  advocated  attacks 
on  Communist  China  (i  hiof  supplier  of  aid  to  tho 
North  Koreans)  in  contradiction  of  the  ortici.il 
policy  The  long  and  disc oui aging  delays  in  tho 
truce  talks  that  had  begun  m  lulv ,  1'151,  also  broel 
criticism,  by  early  lulv,  1%},  the  truce  talks  still 
had  not  ended,  though  theie  was  much  hope  for 
successful  end  (see  KOKI 
Communist  countries  al 


\moric 
Meet   ' 


In  1<)31 
R.dgw 


[   the 


from  the  armv   in   \pril.  1'iji 
aughan,  Thomas  Wayland,  d    195. 
avilov,  Sergei  Ivanovich,  d   1%1 


sion  tc>  Greece 
Matthew    B 

es  there,  though  Gen    Mark 
mand    Van  1  leet  retned 


1952 


nil  United  N 
(lark  took 
fro: 

Va  „ 

Vavil     . 

Viebig,  Clara,  d 

Viet  Nam  The  wai  of  Kiench  and  Viet  Nnmese 
troops  against  the  (  ninmunist  Viet  Mmh  rebels 
continued  into  19.5-1  without  solution  More  c  om- 
phcitions  nose  when  the  rebels  invaded  neighbor- 
ing Lvosm  1953  \iet  N  unese  dem  mils  for  broid- 
otiod  independence  received  a  hearing  from  tho 
French,  and  some  progi ess  toward  that  goal  seemed 

_      likely  in  Julv    1053 

)      Difficulties  vvith  tho    Vishmsky,  Andrei  Yanuanevich,  yielded  his  post 
strongly  affected  rela-      of  foreign  minister  of  the  USSR  to  Molotov  in  tho 


turns  with  all  other  countries  (e  g ;,' Client  Britain,  cabinet  reshuffle  following  Stalin's  death  (1950 

1' ranee,  Western  Germany,  soo  also  NORTH  AT-  He  was  made  permanent  Soviet  delegate  to  tho 

I,ANTIC  Tuv  \TY  and    MKOPF\N   DEF*  NHE  COM-  United  Natrons  and  deputy  foreign  minister. 

MUMMY)    The  same  condition  was  reflec  ted  in  the  Von  Schrenk,  Hermann,  d    1953 

building-up  of  U  S  defense  forces  and  experiments  Voronoff,  Serge,  d   1951 

in  use  of  ATOMIC-  hNhnc.r  in  Nevada  and  at  UNI-  Voroshilov,  Khmeut  Yef  removich,  bee  ame  c  hairman 

WETOK.   Internall},  opposition  to  Communism  led  of  the  presidium  of  the  supreme  council  of  the 

to  much  action  against    "subversive"   activities  USSR  (i  e  ,  president  of  the  USSR)  m  1953 

Most  notable  was  tho  operation  of  the  Senate  in-  Wagner,  Robert  Ferdinand,  d   1953 

vestigatmg  subcommittee  which,  under  the  dnoc-  Wakstnan,  Selman  Abraham     He  won  the  1952 

tion  of  Sen   Joseph  R    MU('AKTHY,  undertook  to  Nobel  Prize  in  Physiology  and  Medicine  for  his 

root  out  pro-Communist  activities  in  manv  fields  work  in  the  discovery  of  streptomycin  and  of  its 

The  U  S   public  was  solidly  in  favor  of  thwarting  value  in  treating  tuberculosis 

Communist  influence  m  the  United  States,  but  Walton,  Ernest  Thomas  Smton,  1001-,  Irish  phys-      .    . 

there  was  widespread  criticism  of  McCarthy's  ac-  iciat,   educated   at    Methodist   College   (Belfast),    Zhukov,    Georgi   Konstantmovich,   was   appointed 

tivities  as  a  threat   to   freedom   of  speech   and  Trinity  College  (Dublin),  and  Carnbiidgo  Uiuv       deputy  defense  minister  of  tho  tSSR  in  the  Malcn- 

'(Jewooratic  thought.  The  attack  on  Communism  He  became  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  1934  and     ' 


Weizmann,  Chaim,  d 

president  of  Israel  by   It/huk  Bi 

West  Indies,  British  Ml  the  isl  .nds  of  the  British 
Vv-est  Inches  (except  the  Bahama^  and  the  Virgin 
Mends)  agreed  in  195*  to  join  in  the  British  Canb- 
h«  it)  ledei  ition,  which  will  finallv  be  a  selt-gov- 
ernmg  unit  m  the  British  Commonwcdlth 

White,  Bouck,  d    1451 

Wieland,  George  Reber,  d    195? 

William  or  Frederick  William,  fonner  crown  prince 
of  Oerrnam  ,  d  1951 

Wilson,  Charleb  Edward,  18S6-,  Artiencan  govorn- 
mcnt  oluctal  and  mdustrmlist,  b  New  \cirk  city 
lie  begin  working  for  the  Sprague  Tlectncal 
WorLs  m  1W),  movmr  sucee^ssneh  through  the 
accounting  production,  enginecimg,  and  market* 
ing  departments  The  Genual  Llc'etiic  Company 
absorbed  Hprague  in  191S,  \\iUon  waw  elected 
exec  uti\e  viec  president  of  Genei ul  1  lei  trie  in  1937 
ind  nioved  into  the  pre^idenc  v  in  1940  In  tho 
Second  World  War  ho  urcpte.l  a  position  on  the 
W  ir  Production  Board,  soon  becoming  executive 
•ue  c  chin  ruin  Hi1-  managerial  ibilities  were  ap- 
plie  d  to  tho  problems  of  proeiut  tiou  crnotas  and  the 
channeling  ot  m  itciul  tc>  the  proper  ^es  He 
re^igneil  in  1(>44  in  a  disagreement  over  plans  for 
reconversion  \\jlson  assmncHl  again  his  post  vvith 
General  1  le«trie  ret  in  mug  to  tho  government  in 
1«)5()  to  bc«,mc  dm  c  tor  of  the  Ofheo  of  Defense 
Mobih/ation  In  this  jol,  be  had  control  of  all 
niobih/ ition  activities,  with  povvt  rs  sec  oncl  only  to 
those  of  thc«  Pi  evident  \  disagreement  with  Presi- 
dent Ham  S  'Iruman  on  a  steel-wage  dispute  lod 
to  \\iNon  -  icsignation  (I(>j2) 

Wilson,  Charles  Erwm,  IS'M  ,  Vmene  an  industrial- 
ist, T  ^  Secretary  of  Defenso  (195  J  I  b  Mmoiva, 
Ohio  gi  vl  (  arnegie  Institute  of  Fee  hnology  ,  1009 
He  vvah  an  elccf;ic  il  engineer  with  \\estmghouse 
1  lee  trie  and  \lanufuturing  (  ompanv  from  1009 
to  1919  ind  designed  the  first  automobile  barters, 
made  bv  Westmghoiiso  In  J'»19  be  joined  General 
\lote;rs  (  orporatum,  becoming  president  of  Dclco 
Remy  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  in  l«)Jd  VKO 
I»residi-nt  of  CJoncral  Motors  fiom  1929  to  1939  ho 
became  executive  vice  jnisident  and  finally  presi- 
dent m  1911  Until  ]<H'>  he  concentrated  on  pro- 
duction pi  inning  and  labor  iclitions  In  the  Sec- 
ond A\  orld  \\  it  he  supervised  the  gigantic  war- 
production  letmtv  in  winch  General  Motors  was 
e  imaged  He  is  credited  with  formulating  the 
e  osl-oi-hv  mg  wage  formul  t  vv  Inc  h  that  corporation 
inserted  in  its  conti  u  t  in  1'MS  Ho  ib  often  COU- 
fuscd  with  another  mdustnalwt  and  government 
offie  lal  ( 'hnrle>s  Ldward  \\  ilson 

Wood,  Clement,  d    1950 

Yorke,  Henry  Vincent   see  GUH-N,  Hh-MiV 

Yugoslavia  1  he  veMrs  1950  52  vvoro  marked  by 
continued  tension  y\ith  the  USsR  and  Rus»ian- 
dominated  Rumiuia  Ihinguv,  Bulitana  tuvcl  Al- 
lurua  Re  hit  ions  with  the  Vatican  also  remained 
tense  tnd  the  Inestc  problem  vv  is  a  cause  of  fricj- 
tion  with  Italv  1  he  \  ugoslav  jieoplo  were  reduced 
to  no  ir-starvation  bv  a  soiies  of  c-alanutoua 
droughts  \ugoslavia  obtained  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  from  \\ostern  count iie*s  (espec  lally  the 
United  St  ites)  Though  it  di<l  not  enter  tho  North 
Atlantic  Tre  itv  it  was  me  roasitijjlv  diawn  into  the 
\\estorn  camp  and  in  l')r>l  concluded  u  defensive 
alliance  with  Greece*  and  Turkey  Its  stringent  na-> 
tionahzation  tnd  collectivization  program  was 
pirtlj  al>anelonod,  partly  eased  in  1952-53,  gov- 
ernment pi  inning,  which  had  been  on  the  whole 
untjiieecsslul,  v\as  dec  t  ntrah/ed  and  modified 
Nevertheless  the  Communist  part}  retained  firm 
control  ind  its  now  polu  ies  were  dose  ribod  as  fur- 
ther stc  ps  tow  ird  soc  lahsrn  In  Jan  1U54,  a  new 
constitution  was  adopted,  but  the  federal  structure 
of  the  country  waw  left  urn  hanged  Marshal  Tito 
was  elected  president  In  Juno,  195i,  normal  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  I'SSR  woie  resumed  on 
Russian  initiative,  but  the  Jugoslav  government 
disclaimed  anv  lapprochoment  with  tho  USSR 

-'  *  nted 
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ALABAMA,  3,061,743 
Abbevilk,  2,162 
Adanuu  ilio  (unmc  *> 
1,531 
Albcrtville,  5,307 
AlexandorCitN    «•  130 
Aluevillo,  3,170 
AndahiHia,  9,102 
\nniston.  31,006 
Arab,  1,592 
\nhford,  1,400 
Ashland,  1,593 
Athens,  6,109 
Atmore.  5,720 
\ttalla,  7,537 
Auburn,  12,010 
AuetinviUc,  1  110 
Bav  M  incite    .1.732 
Btt\ou  La   Batrt   (un- 

I  nitlen,  1,363 
LmeviHe,  1,5  IS 
1  ipwomb   2  .50 
I  Winston    1  h81 
Luvern.     -',221 
Mar  ..."I  tunim  ), 
till 
Mnnon,  2.822 
\l,,r.  mack  (unmc), 
>  0  15 
MiRnem  (umm  ),3053 
Mobile,  129,000 
Monroeville,  2,772 
Montevallo,  2,150 
Mon1<"""trv,  100,525 
Moult,  m,  1.184 
\Ioundvillt.901 
Mountain  Brook,  8,350 
Mulga  Mine  (umm  ). 
1,211 

Lowell-South  Biabte 
(umnc),  1,116 
MeNarv  (umm  ),  1.902 
Me8a,  16.700 
Miami,  4,120 
Miller  Vallo  (unmc  ), 
2,951 
Mormici  (umnc  ),  6,541 
Nogaloa,  6,153 
Parker,  1,201 
Pasqua  \illane-Kl  Hio 
(unmc),  5466 
Phoenix,  106.818 
PrtHtoU,  6,764 
SalTord,  3,756 
s.unt  Johns,  1,400 
siottfldale  (umm  ), 
2.032 
Somrrton    1  125 
Sonora  umim  ),  1.S21 

Junction  City,  l.OH 
(int  hiihng     Jumtion 
CiU,  La.  1,527) 
I^ke  VillaRe,  2,484 
Ixjaehville,  1,210 
Lepanto.  1,683 
Uwisville,  1,237 
Little  Hoe  k,  102,213 
Lonoke,  1,556 
Luxora,  1.102 
\ltf  rory,  1,115 
\lc  Gehce.  3.8.54 
Magnolia,  6,918 
Malvern,  8,072 
Manila,  1,729 
Mansfie  Id,  869 
Mananna,  4,530 
Marked  Ire*,  2,878 
Marshall.  1,180 
Marvell,  1,121 

Beverly  Hills,  29,032 
Big  Bear  Lake 
(uninc  ),  1,434 
Biola.  I  unction 

Bishop,  2,89i 
Blvlhe,  4,089 
Boulder  C  rook 
(unmc-),  1,497 
Boves  Sprmga- 
Fettern  Sprmga 
(unmc).  2,  391 
Brawk\.  11.922 
Urea,  3,208 
llroiiUood,  1,729 
Buona  Park 
(umm  ),  6,483 
Burbank.  78,577 
Burhngame,  19,886 
Burney  (unmc  ),  1,513 

Ford  C'lty 
(unmc),  4,347 
Fort  BiaRg,  3,826 
Fortuna,  1,762 
Fowler,  1,857 
Freeeiora  (unmc  ),  2,765 
Freeno,  91,669 
Fullertc^n,  13,958 
Gait,  1,333 
Gardena,  14,405 
Garden  Grovo 
(unmt),  3,762 
Gilrov,  4.061 
Glendale,  95,702 
Glendora,  3,988 
GonzaleH,  1,821 
Grass  Valley.  6.283 
Gre  enneld,  1.309 
Greenville 
(unmc),  1,153 

Napa,  13,570 
National  C'lty,  21,199 
Needles,  1,061 
Nevada  City.  2,605 
Newark  (unmc  ),  1,632 
Newhall  (unmc  ),  2,627 
Newman,  1,816 
New  port  Beach,  12.12C 
Niles  (unmc  ).  1,619 
Norco  (unmt  ),  1,684 
Noith  Modetsto- 
Colloge  Gardens 
(unmt  ),  5,048 
North  Sacramento, 
6,029 
North  Turlotk 
(umne),  1,686 
Novato  (unmc),  J.496 
Oflkdalo,  4,064 
Oakland,  384,576 

Bav  Viejw  (unmc), 
1,420 
Bemmton  (umrtc  ), 

Must  le>  Shoals,  1,037 
New  Brockton    1,055 
Northport,  3.KS5 
Oak  man    10" 

South  luison   2,164 
humn'done  (umnt  ), 
4  420 
1  c  inpo,  7,684 

Mena,  4,445 
Monet  te,  1,114 
Montucllo,  4,501 
Mornllon   5,183 

Burton  (unim  ),  2,  181 
C  aluuco,  6,  133 
Catiputna,  1,428 
CaliKtogn,  1,418 

Gndk  v,  3,054 
Gro^crCitj- 
PairOftks 
(unmt  ),  2,788 

Oakviow 
(umnt.  ),  1,648 
Oceano  (unmt  ),  1,446 
Oeerenside,  12,881 

1,007 
Bessemer,  28,445 
Birmingham,  326  017 

Oakw  oo/l-l  inTulnMillH 
(umnt  ),  4,447 
On,  onta,  2,802 

1  hat  the  r,  1,284 
1  oik  son,  3,042 
lombstom.OlO 

Mountain  Homi,  2,217 
Mountain  Pino 
(umnt  ),  1,155 

(  apitolt,  1,848 
(  arlsbad  (unmc  ),  4,383 
C"armel-bj  >tho-Sca, 

Guadalupe,  2,429 
Gustmt,  1,984 
Half-Moon  Bay 

Oildale  (unmc  ),  16,61£ 
O.ai,  2,519 
OliNehurst 

Bradiord-Dixiana 

Opt  lika,  12,295 
Opp    5,240 

lucBon,  45,454 
\\akeheld  (umnt  ), 

Mountamvu-w,  1,041 
Murfree  sboro,  1,079 

4.351 
(.annul  Wooels- 

HanfortJ,  10,028 

(umnc),  3,588 
Ontario,  22,872 

Brant  1>,  l',102~' 
Brtnt,  1,100 
Brew  ton,  5.146 
Bridgeport,  2,180 
Brighton.  1,089 

Oxford,  1,607 
Ozark.  5  2  is 
P.IK  its    1  IS9 
Peppt  re  11  i  umm  ), 
1,1  h(> 
Phcnix  (  itv,  21  105 

ttaricn  (umm  ),  2,610 
\\tst  \urna  (unmc  j, 
J.741 
\\ickenburK,  1,716 
VNillccA,  1,206 

Nashville,  3,548 
Nettleton,  1,382 
Newport,  6,25  1 
Ne  w  Ho,  k\  Comfort, 
007 
North  L.ttle  Rot  k, 

Hatton  FieldN- 
Caniitl  Point 
(umne  ).  1.929 
C'arnuehac  1 
(umnc),  4,409 
Carpmteria 

Hawthorne,  16,316 
Ha>waid,  11,272 
Htaldoburg,  3,258 
Hcmet,  5,3S6 
Htimosa  Beath,  11,826 
HUlftborough,  3,562 

Oiam/o,  10,027 
Orange  Cove,  2,395 
Orcutt  (umne  ),  1,001 
Oitand,  2,067 
Orovillc,  5,387 
Ota>  (unmt  ),  1,774 

Oatoa,  f,  lol' 
Camp  Hill   1,206 

Piedmont,  J.40S 
Pkasunt  (.n.v«,  1.S02 

\N  dliams,  2,152 
VVimdow   6  518 

44,097 
Ositola.  5,006 

(umnc  ),  2,864 
Castrovilk 

Ilollmter,  4,90.1 
HoltviHe,  2,472 

Oxuard,  21,.5ft7 
JVihc  Grove',  0,623 

Carbon  Hiil,  2,170 

Prattvill,  ,  4.1H5 
Pnthnrd,  10,014 

V  uma,  0,145 

Oaark,  1,757 
Paiagould,  9,668 

(umnt  ),  1,865 
(  cmttivillu 

Hughaonfumm  ).  1,816 
Huntmgton  Heath, 

Pajaro  (umne  ),  1.487 
Palm  Springs,  7,600 

Ontreville,  1,160 
C  hapmun   943 

Ragland    1.008 
Red  Bav,  1,805 

ARKANSAS,  1,909,511 

Pans,  3,7.11 
Parkin,  1,414 

Umim  ),  1,401 
Central  Valley 

5,237 
Huntmglon  Park 

Palo  Alto,  25,475 
Pal  OH  Verde  «  I'ntutcn, 

Chitktt*avv,  t,9'20 
(  hilderabursr,  4,023 

Htfotm,  1  111 
Hiver  VHW  (umm  ), 

Vlma,  1.22S 
ArUdtlphia,  0,810 

Pigl/ott,  2,558 
Pint  Bluff,  37,162 

(umnc  ),  2,202 
CtrtB,  2,351 

29,450 
Imiknal,  1,750 

1,063 
Paiadmciunini  ),  4.421 

1,  122 

VlkurtHlXB  (    lt\,    1,018 

Potahontae,  3,840 

(  hmttr  (unmc  ),  1,197 

Imiio,  6,  100 

Paihu,  1,410 

Clantoti,  4,640 

Ho  moke     5   !02 

Ytthelown,  2,718 

Prairu  Grove,  9  59 

(  huo,  12,272 

Inglcwood.  40,185 

Piisade  mi,  104,677 

Rohertsdulo    1,128 

Atkms,  1  201 

Pre  Hcott,  3,'>t)0 

Unto  Vet  mo 

lone  (umnt  ),  1,071 

Pano  RohlfH,  4.S15 

Oollinsvllle  ,  1,023 

Rom  da  It  (umm  ). 

Augusta.  2.317 

Hit  tor,  1,855 

(umnt  ),  1,967 

tsk  ton,  1,597 

Pnttcrion,  1,341 

Columbians,  1,761 

1,850 

Bald  Knob.  2,022 

<  hmo.  5.784 

Ivanhot   (umiK  ),  1,172 

Pedk\   (umnt  ),  2,220 

Cordova,  3,156 

RuwMllMlk,  6012 

Bateevilli,  0.  HI 

Rogers,  4,962 

Chovvchilla,  3,893 

Jjukeitm,  1.S70 

Ptiris,  1.807 

Cullman   7,521 

sam»on    2,204 

Buuxiu  (umnc  ),  2,459 

Run^llvUlt,  8,106 

Ktrnian,  1,5(11 

Pttaluma,  10,315 

Dadeville,  2,154 

s,o(f«l»oto,  4.731 

Beaidtn,  1  300 

Sc  art  \  ,  0,024 

(umnt  ).  4,211 

King  (  it\,  2.  147 

Pitdme.nt,  10,112 

Dating  Mills-I  asi 

s<  lina   22  S40 

Bet-be,  1,102 

fchtridan,  1,893 

(  Lula  Vista,  15,927 

Kmg"burg,  2,110 

Pun  dalt  i  unim  ),  2,22( 

•Side-  (uniiu  ),  2  76S 

shaw  mut  (umm  ), 

Bent  on,  0,277 

Siloani  hprmj^B,  3,270 

Clan  mont,  0,327 

laguna  Beach,  6,661 

1'moli,  1,147 

Daphne,  1,041 

3,266 

Bentonvilk,  2,042 

bmuekovei,  2,405 

(  loverdalt,  1,202 

La  Habra,  4,901 

PiBtno  Beath,  1,425 

Dei  atur,  19,074 

-.he-  the.  Id,  10,707 

Bcrrvvilk,  1,751 

(  lovm,  2,706 

Lakepe>rt,  1,983 

Pittnburg,  12,70i 

DemopoljH,  5,(XJi 

Slotomb    1,219 

Blvtlitviile,  10,234 

htamps,  2,552 

(  oaeliella,  2,7.55 

1  a  1  oma-\uporl 

Plactntia,  1,682 

Doccna  (umm  ),  1,551 

soiithwtKt  I  imtt 

Boom  vi  lie,  2,413 

.Star  tilv,  1,206 

(  oalimri,  5,530 

innini  ),  7.SOO 

J'laieivillt,  3,719 

(umm  ),  1611 

Bradltv  Quarters 

StipheMiH,  1.28.1 

(  oil  on,  14,406 

[  i  Mesa,  10,946 

Plant  -Dovlo  t  oloii> 

Dothan,  21  5S4 

-ulltgent,  1,200 

(umnc  ),  2,880 

Stuttfrart,  7,270 

(  oluaa,  3,011 

1  amonl  umine  ),  3,571 

(umne  ),  2,100 

East  Brew  ton,  2,173 

Sumiton  (unmr).  1  Hi 

BitwstersBri,  k  \  ard 

Ttxarkftna,  15.S75 

C  ompton,  47,991 

Lane  asttr 

Pleasant  Hills 

Svluruuga   0,006 

(unmc  )    1,458 

uu-  ludmg 

(  t.tuord,  6.95i 

(umm  ),  3,501 

(unmt  ),  6.686 

'  I,o8i 

1  allude-  ga,  1  1,134 

Bunkkv,  4,171 

Icxarkana,  Itxaa, 

(  or.orau,  1,150 

1  arkupui  ,  2,905 

I'll  asanton,  2,214 

F.lb'a,  2,9  16 

lallimwt,  4  225 

(.  abot,  1,147 

40,628) 

(  (.rnuiK,  2,517 

1  aMtrradmme  ),  1,802 

Pomona,  35,405 

Enterprise   7,  '288 

1  trrant  C  it  ,  ,  7,571 

(  amdtn,  11,172 

liumann   3,744 

(  ororia,  10,223 

La  Verne,  4,198 

Porltivilk,  6,904 

Eufaula,  6,006 

Ih.miaston,  1.027 

(  ailialt,  1,  106 

luckcnnan,  1,251 

(  oronado,  12.700 

leiiioore,2f16J 

Port  Ihumenu,  1,024 

Eutaw,  2,  148 

IhomaHMlle,  2425 

(  larendon,  2,517 

Van  lluren,  0,413 

Com  Madera,  1,911 

I  mcoln,  2.410 

Portola,  2,261 

Evergreen,  1,454 

Iros,  M  555 

(  larksvilk,  1,141 

VS  dido,  1,491 

C  tmta  \k«a 

Lmdsav,  5,060 

ProjettC.it  \-PmitRro\t 

Fatrfav  (umm  )    2,717 

IniMNVilk,  1.575 

(  oal  Hdl,  871 

\Valdron,  1,202 

(umm  ),  11  844 

1  ive  Oak,  1,770 

(unmc),  1.078 

Fairtitld,  13,177 

1  timnlotmn,  10306 

Conwav,  8,010 

Walnut  Ridgo,  3,106 

(  eivmi,  1,9.^6 

1  ivc  rmore-,  4,  104 

Quimv  ummc  ),  1,130 

Fairhopf,  3,354 

lu»<  umbia.  0,711 

(  ornmjr,  2,045 

\VHrrcn,  2,615 

(  re.me.nt  (  itv,  1,700 

I  iviiiKHton,  1,502 

Haimuia  (unmc  ),  l,16i 

Fayette,  3,707 

lusk.Kit  ,  6  712 

(  otttr,  1,089 

\\anhiiiKton,  144 

C  rcatlme—  C,cdar  Pined 

I  odi,  It,  798 

Red  Blun,  4,006 

Flat  Creek-  \Vtgra 

I  mou  spriniiB    1,212 

(  otton  Plant,  1,8  IS 

\VtBt  Knd 

(umm  ),  1.369 

lompot,  5,520 

Redding,  10,260 

(umnt  ),  1,520 

I  me.ntown    1.70S 

<  rotmtt,  4,61!) 

(umnt-  ),  1,680 

I  ont  Pine 

Itodlanda,  18,429 

Flomaton,  1,016 

Vincent,  1  240 

(  ulltndalt  (umm  ), 

V\tst  Helena,  0.107 

(uninc)',  1,255 

(umnt  ),  1,415 

Ktdondo  Beath,  25,226 

Florala,  2,713 

\\  urnor,  1  1*4 

1,225 

\\IBt  Mi-rnphm,  0,112 

C  ulver  (    tv,  19  720 

long  Beath,  250,767 

R<  dwoodC  'it  v,  25,644 

Flore  m  n,  2  1.K79 

\\.M  Bloc  ton    1,2X0 

Danville  ,  829 

Wilnon,  1,101 

C  upertino 

I  OH    Vngelc-H,   1,970,158 

R.odlev.4,135 

Foltv,  1  101 

V\iM      1  ml      \nninton- 

Uardantlk,  1,772 

VV  vane,  4,142 

(umne  ),  2,138 

1  OH  llanos,  3,868 

Fort  Deposit,  1,358 

(  obb   1  t.w  n  1  mum    ) 

J)f  Quern,   1,015 

Cutkr  (unim  ),  1,708 

Los  Gatos,  4,907 

Richmond,  99,545 

Fort  Pa\ne,  6,220 
Frisco  Citv,  1,068 

1,228 
"West  HuntRv-ilk 

Uermott,  1,001 
Hi  H  \n  ,  1,612 

CALIFORNIA, 

Cvpremj  (umm  ), 
1.31S 

1  \nwood,  25,821 
M<(  loud 

Ridgecicst 
(unmc  ),  2,028 

Fultondale,  1,304 

(umnt  ),  8,221 

l)t  \Vitt,  2,S4i 

10,58()>223 

Dal>  C  itj  ,  15,191 

(umm  ),  1,394 

Ilio  Dell  (unmc  ),  1,862 

Gadedcn,  55,725 
Geneva,  1,679 

VVetumpka,  1.8H 
Winnild,  2,100 

Ditrks,  1,251 
Dumas,  2,512 

Alameda,  64,430 
\lban\,  17,590 

Davin.  3,554 
Detoto  (umne  ),  2,810 

McFarland 
(unmt  ),  2,183 

Rio  ViKta,  1.831 
llipon,  1,650 

Georgiana.  1.596 

\  ork,  1,774 

Larlo,  2,375 

Alhambra.  51,359 

Dclnmi,  K.717 

Made  ra,  10,497 

Riverbank,  2,662 

I-  1  Dorado,  2  1,076 

AliHal  (unim  ),  16,714 

Dmuba,  4,971 

Manhattan  Beath, 

Ruprside,  46,764 

Good  Water,  1,227 

1  ngland,  2,136 

•Uturais  2,819 

UP  on,  1.714 

17,130 

Kotklm,  1,155 

Gre.ensbt.ro  2,217 

1  IK  hd  Height 

Anaheim,  14,556 

Dew  PaloM,  1  304 

Manttea,  3,804 

Rohm-rville 

Grttriville,  6,781 

ARIZONA,  710.5S7 

(umm  ),  2,000 

Anderson  (unmc  ), 

Dunsrnuir,  2,256 

Maitmtz,  8,268 

(umm  ),  1,500 

Greenwood  (umm  ), 

Ajo  (umnt  ),  5H17 

1  udom,  3,072 

1,501 

I'varhmart 

Marvsvilln,  7,826 

Rowland  (unmc),  1,662 

2,421 

Amphitheater  (uniru  ), 

I  UK  kft  .Springs,  1,958 

AngeUCamp,  1,147 

(umne  ),  2,162 

Ma>  wood,  11,292 

Rosoville,  8,723 

Grovu  Hill,  1,4*5 

12  044 

I-nvellevilU,  17,071 

Aritioeh,  11,051 

Lam  Bakt  raht  Id 

MemernOakB 

ROBS,  2,179 

Gum,  1,137 

A\omlalt,  2,505 

Fordjee,  1,754 

Art  sidia,  2  1,066 

(umm  ),  38,177 

(unmt  ),  2,446 

Rupert  (umne  ),  4,490 

Guntersv.  lie,  .5.253 

Benson,  1,440 

ror,»«r,  318 

Are  ata,  3,729 

El  C  ajoit,  5,600 

Mtndota,  1,510 

Rvana  .Slough 

Halevville,  3,111 

Bisbee    1,801 

I'orrcst  (  Hv,  7,607 

\rmana  (unmc  ),  1,274 

fcl  C  entro,  12,590 

Menlo  Park,  13,587 

(umne  ),  1,727 

Hamilton,  1,621 

BneUcvc    1,012 

1'ort  Smith,  47,942 

\rro>o  Grande,  1,723 

El  Cernto,  18.011 

Mirct-d,  16,278 

Swrwneiito,  137,872 

Hartford,  1,055 

<  ana  Grande     1,181 

(.ould,  1,076 

\rvrn  (unmc  ),  5,007 

U  Montt,  8,101 

Midwav  (  it> 

Saint  Helena,  2,297 

Hartnellt    3,420 

(  handler,  1,700 

Ore  in  wood,  1,634 

Vtastadero  (umnc  ), 

El  Monto 

(unmc),  1,421 

halida  (unmt  ),  1,300 

Headland,  2,091 

Uarkdah  (umm  ), 

Gurdon,  2,  190 

3,443 

(UIIIIK.  ),  2,502 

Millbrae,  8,972 

Salman,  13,917 

Httflm,  1.9S2 

Hamburg.  2,655 

Athtrton,  3,630 

El  Pano  de  Koblew, 

Mill  Valfei.7,131 

San  Andreas 

Hokes  Bluff,  1,158 

(  lift  on,  1,406 

Himsburg,  1,408 

Atwater,  2,856 

Se-e  V\M)  RtiltLk-rt 

Mira  Loma 

(unmc  ),  1,263 

Holt-Fox  (umm  ) 

f  oolidge,  1,106 

Hairidou,  5.542 

Auburn,  4,653 

LI  liio  (umnc  ),  1,176 

(mum  ),  1,666 

San  Ansolmo,  9,188 

2.453 
Homewood,  12,866 
Huffman  (umnt  ), 
1,141 
Huntsville,  16,437 
Irondale,  1,876 
Jackson,  1,072 
Jacksonville,  4,751 
Ja»pnr,  8,189 
Lafa\ette,  2,353 
t/anett,  7,414 
Langdale  (umm  ), 
2,721 
Lflodo,  3,306 
Leighton,  1,080 

Ce,ttonwood-(  kmen- 
eeau  (umm  ),  1,626 
Dougla«,  0,442 
Llov,  5,580 
Hagslalf,  7,661 
*  Ion-nee,  1  776 
Gilbert,  l.lH 
Glendale,  8.170 
Globe.  6,419 
Goodvmr,  1,254 
Havden  (umne  ),  1,494 
Holbrook,  2,  5.36 
Jtrome,  1,233 
Kmgman  (umnc  ), 
3,342 

Hartft>rd,  8ft5 
Jla«n,  1,270 
Heln-r  Springe,  2,109 
Hftlena.  U.236 
Ht3pe,  8,606 
Hot  Springs,  29,307 
lloxie,  1,855 
Hughw,  1,686 
HuntBVille,  1,010 
Huttig,  1,038 
Jacksonville,  2,474 
.Jonenboro,  16.110 
Jonen  Mills  (uninc  ), 
1,069 
JudJoma,  1,122 

Avalon,  1,506 
A  venal  (umnt  ),  3,9*2 
Azusa,  11,042 
Bake  rnfwJcJ,  34,784, 
Banning,  7,034 
Barstow,  6,135 
Bartlett  Colony 
(umm  ),  1,515 
Bayv)ew-Re)sewo(K|- 
Cutton(unmc  ),2j779 
Beaumont,  3,162 
Bell,  15,430 
Bolmont,  6,667 
Berdua,  7,284 
Borkelev,  118,806 

El  Scgundo,  8,011 
Elsimm  ,  2,068 
Kmer>ville,  2,889 
Empire  (umnc  ),  1,448 
Esc  alon  (unmt  ),  1,569 
Escondido,  6,544 
Eureka,  23,058  , 
Exeter,  4,078 
Fairfax.  4,078 
Fairfield.  3,118 
Fallbrook 
(unmo  ),  1,736 
Fcradalc,  1,032 
Fillmore,  3,884 
Fol»om,  1,800 

Modesto,  17.38U 
Mojave  (unmc  ),  2,065 
Monrovia,  20,186 
MontcbeJIo,  21,735 
Monterey,  16,205 
Moutcrev  Park,  20,395 
Moor  park 
(umne  ),  1,146 
Morgan  Hill,  1,627 
Morro  Bay 
(unmo  ),  1,669 
Mountain  View,  6,663 
Mount  Hl.aefa,  1,009 
Mulberry 
(uninc  ),  2,646 

San  Bernardino,  63,068 
San  Bruno,  12,478 
San  Buenaventura,  sec 
VENTUHA 
San  Carlos,  14,371 
San  Clemen  to,  2,008 
San  Diego,  334,387 
Ban  Dimtts  (unine.  ), 
1,840 
San  Fernando,  12.002 
Sau  Franc  iaco,  775.367 
San  Gabriel,  20,443 

San  Jacintoji  1,778 

IS 


U.S. 


Van  JHAH,  too*  8m 

Ban  tuUObuipo,'  14  ,  180 
Han  Marino,  11.230 
S»n  Mateo,  41,782 
Ban  Pablo,  14,476 
8»n  Rnfael,  H.848 
Santa  Ami,  45,533 

Brush,  2,431 
Burlitvitton,  2,247 
Canon  City,  6,345 
Center.  ^0'24 
Central  City,  371 
ChcnemujWVUs,  1,154 
Colorado  >Hprmg», 
45,472 
CortoB,  2,680 

Ktenc  (tratoc.),  1,312 
Germantown  (unmc  ), 
1,598 
Grolem,  7,036 
Hartford,  177,397 
Ha-voetown  (unme  ), 
1,061 
Hazard  vi  lie  (nnme  ), 
1,272 

Darby,  10.258 
Durham,  1,804 
East  Granby,  1,327 
East  Hadd&m,  2,654 
East  Hampton,  4,000 
Ka«t  Hartford,  29,933 
Easl  Haven.  12.212 
Kast  L\me,  1,870 
Eastern.  2,165 

Delmar,  1,015 
'me  fading  Del- 
mar,  Md  .  2,343) 
Dover,  o,22  3 
Mninere,  5,314 
I'rederiea.  675 
Geortcitown,  1,923 
HarriiiKtoti,  2,241 
1  aurd,  2,700 

i 

Homestead,  4,573 
Hookers  P.,  ml  -Har  Jem 
(unme  ),  1,411 
Invert.eHR,  1,171 
Jacksonville,  204  r>17 
Jaokaonvill'  Me  ich, 
6,430 
Ja«por.  2.327 
Ki  \   W  Vst   26  4  1  { 

*.o.    iy-»u  v.rii>iw»u» 

GEORGIA,  3,444,  57b 
Abbeville-,  890 
Aewoith,  1,466 
^del,  2,776 
Vlbain,  31.155 
MniM,  258S 
Alte,  Park  nmtne  ), 
1,195 

Santa  Barbara,  44,013 
Santa  Clara,  11.702 
Santa  Cru»,  21,970 
(Santa  Maria,  10,440 
Santa  Monica,  71,595 
Bantu  Paula,  11,  019 
Hanta  Rosa,  17,902 
Han  Yeidro  (umnc  ), 
2,381 

Craig,  .3,080 
(  'rested  Butte,  730 
Cripple  Creek,  853 
Dol  Norte.  2,048 
Delta,  4,097 
Denver,  415,786 
Dorb>  (unme  ),  2,840 
DuratiKo,  7,459 
Eads,  1,015 

Ivorvton-Centerbrook 
(unine  ),  1,372 
Ji  wctt  Cit\,  3,702 
Jordan  Villafie-Morn- 
muBide  Park  (umne  ), 
,2,479 

(unine  ),  1,105 

Loot  is  Island-Sac  hem 

Kaflt  Windsor,  4,859 
LDington,  3,099 
Enficld,  16,464 
Essex,  1,491 
Fairheld,  10.489 
Farmmaton,  7,026 
Glastonbur\  ,  8,818 
Goshcn,  940 
Granb\  .  2,69  3 

I/ewes,  2,004 
Middlftown,  1,755 
Milford,  5,179 
Miltem,  1,321 
Nc-wark,  6,731 
New(astle,  5.19»> 
Newport.  1,171 
Rehoboth  Bi  ac  h    1,704 
Scaford.  3,087 

KiHMmimw,  4,310 
Lace,,,,!,.,   (unmc), 
1,792 
lake  -VJfr.  .!    l  270 
lake  Bui  In,  nun 

lake  City,  7,571 
lakelamf.  30.851 
1  ake   Maude  (umm 

\nuiiius,  11,389 
\nderson\ille,  281 
\IHKOH  (umne  ),  1,272 
\rhnrictn,  1  382 
Ashbiirn,  2,018 
Ateo  'umnc  ),  1,443 
Athens  28,180 
Atlanta,  '131,314 
\uKU8ia.  71.60K 

Baranap  (umne  ),  2,362 

hat  on,  1,276 

Head  (unmc  ),  2,651 

Greenwich,  40,815 

Sdbv  ville,  1,086 

1  ak'e«  \\akf.,  (.821 

\UMteII,  1,413 

Saratoga  (unme  ),  1,329 
Batuov  (umne  ),   2,216 

Ednewuter,  2,580 
Fnnlewood,  16,869 

Iitchfidd,  1,174 
Madiwm  (unme),  1,225 

Griswold.  5,728 
Groton,  21,896 

Sm>rna,  2,346 
Wilminnton,  110,356 

lake  \\onh,  l'l,777 
1  arrf)    1,547 

!'  tuibridpf"  7,562* 

Nausahto,  4,828 

Kne,  937 

Me  ride  n,  44,088 

Guilford,  5,092 

Lee  churn,  7  195 

Ji  n  n<  'villc,  4,185 

Seotia  (unmc  ).  1,017 
Seaside  (unme  )   10,226 
Snal  Beach,  3,553 

Estes  Park,  1,617 
Florence,  2.773 
Fort  Collins,  14,937 

Middle>town,  29,711 
Moosup  (unme  ),  2,909 
M\»tic  (unme  ),  2,266 

Haddam,  2,636 
Hamdcn,  29.715 
Hartford,  177,397 

DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

J  ive  Oak.  1  t»,4 
L\rm  Haven,  1  7H7 
MaceJcnnv,  1  177 

Ba\  U  \     1,409 
Bd.b  '  its,  1  452 
Blwkhh.  ai    2,271 

Sebastonol,  2,601 
Sdma,  6,064 

tort  Lupton,  1,907 
Fe>rt  Morgan,  6,135 

Nau«aturk,  17,455 
New  Britain.  73.726 

Harwmton.  1,858 
Hebron.  1,320 

0\a.<hinKtemeiU), 
802.  17S 

Madison,  1,150 
Mnriarina    5,845 

Blakeh  ,  <  '  >4 
Blue  Kidcf    1  718 

Rhaftc  r,  2,207 

Fowler,  1,025 

New  Haven,  164,443 

Kent,  1,392 

Me  Ibournc    4  »t 

I'nitori,  1,0  lr> 

Shell  Point  (umne  ), 
4,674 
Sierra  Madre,  7,273 

Fruita,  1,463 
Glenwood  Springs,  2,412 
Golden,  5  238 

New  London,  30,551 
New  Milford  (unme  ), 
2,67  1 

Rillmgh,  10,015 
Killmiiworth,  677 
Lebanon,  1,654 

FIORIDA.2771   !05 
Maehua,  1,116 

Miami,  240  27« 
Miann  Beaih.  4h  2»<2 
Miami  Short's,  5,086 

H'.wdon,  1.155 
Bjcmen,  2,299 
Kiunswnk,  17,054 

Signal  Hill,  4,040 
bilvor  btrand  Beaeh- 

Grand  Junction,  14,504 
Gree'lt'v,  20.354 

Niantn   (unme  ),  1,746 
NIC  hols  (unme),  1  171 

Lcdjard,  1,749 
Lisbon,  1,282 

Apalachieola,  3,22' 
\popka,  2,254 

Miami  spniiKH,  5,108 
Midwa\-(  anaan 

Hui  in.  \  i«ta,  1,428 
Buford,  1,812 

Hollswood-bv-t  he- 

Gunmson,  2,770 

Noank  (unine  ),  1,149 

I  itdihdd,  4,964 

Arcadia,  4,764 

(umm  ),  1.S10 

Sea  (unme),  1,000 

H  ax  tun,  l.OOb 

Ne.it  h  GroBvenordak 

I  \  rne,  857 

\tlantie  Beaeh   1,604 

Miltem,  2,040 

Soledad,  2,441 

He>Ih,  1,236 

(unmc  ),  2,232 

Madisem,  3,078 

\uburndak,  3  763 

Mcmtirdh),  2,264 

Sonoma,  2,015 

Ilolvoko,  1,558 

Norwalk,  49,460 

Manchester,  31,116 

V\on  Park,  4,612 

Mourn  Dora,  3,028 

(  ami  Ha,  ^746 

Konora,  2.448 
South  Bakersuc  Id 

Idaho  Springs,  1,769 
Ivvwild  (umne  ),  2,849 

Norwich,  23,429 
Norwiehtown  (unine  ), 

MansGc  Id,  10.O08 
Mer.den,  44,088 

Halrlwin,  1.048 
Bartow,  8.694 

Mulbcnx     2,1121 
Naples    1  l(»5 

C  aJ'r/.l'hejn,  7  J53 

(umnc),  12,120 

Jule«burer,  1,951 

2,916 

Middle'burv,  3,118 

Ba\  Harbor  (unim  ), 

Neptune  )'•  K  h,  1  767 

South  Gate,  51.116 

Knob  HilKunme  ), 

Pawcatuck  (unme  ), 

Middle  field,  1,98,1 

1,676 

New  Port  Kiel,,  i    1,512 

<  Miaituwi),  (jj*'" 

South  Modest  o-lliver 

1,612 

5,269 

Middletown,  29,711 

Belle  Glade,  7,219 

Nc  w  Smv  rna  Bi  »  h, 

lload  (unme  ),  4,672 

1  afivcttc,  2.090 

Plamhdd  (unme), 

Milford,  26,870 

5  775 

/"f  K)        <  A4<» 

South     Park     (unme  ). 

f,a  Junta,  7,712 

2,207 

Monroe  ,  2,892 

(umne  ),  l,4l>7 

Nice  \ille,  2,497 

1,837 
South   Parade  na,16,9  15 

1  amar,  6,829 
Larmf-Kc  rr-1  e  Maste  r 

PlantBville  (unme), 
1,536 

Montville.  4,7()6 
NauKaluik,  17,455 

Bdmont-Hurhland 
Park  (unmc  ),  1  933 

North  Miami,  10,714 
North  Miiim  Beach, 

(  h  ie  kuniuKa,'  1,747 

South    San    Francisco, 

(unme  ),  1,011 

Pleasant  Valle\-Nav\ 

New  Britain,  71,726 

Biseasne  Park,  2,000 

2,120 

C  hu  ope  e  (umnc  J,  1,101 

19,151 

I  ac  \nimau,  1,223 

II.  iKhl»  (unim  ), 

New  Canaan,  8,001 

BlountMlown,  2,118 

Oakland  P.irk.  1,205 

'  larks',  ille,  1  1()6 

South      raft     (umne  ). 

Leadville,  4,081 

2,007 

New  Fairheld.  1.216 

Bond-South  (  itv 

Oe-ala,  11,711 

2,918 

Iimoii,  1,471 

Poilland-Gildersleeve 

New  Hartford,  2,395 

(umnc  ),  4,611 

OCCK-O,  1,170 

(    ax  ton,  1  023 

South  rurloe-k(umno), 

1  imoln  Park  (unme  ), 

(unmc  ),  3,975 

Nev-  Haven.  164,443 

Bon.fav  ,  2,252 

Oketehobet,  1  849 

1.492 

1,145 

Putnam,  8,181 

Ne  waif-ton,  9,110 

Hc.Miton  Beach.  2,542 

Opa  Locka,  5,271 

Littleton,  3,,378 

Quaker  II.  1)  (unme  ), 

Ne  w  1  ondon,   10,551 

Hradentoii.  11,«01 

Orann.   Part,  1  502 

Stockton,  70,863 

I  onfmiont,  8,099 

1,260 

Ne  w   Mllfe>rel.  5  709 

Brooksvillc,  1.H18 

Orlindo,  52,^67 

Suntn  vale,  9,820 

Louisville,  1,978 

HidKcheld  (unme-), 

Newtown,  7,448 

Bruw  nsv  ill.  -Brent  - 

Urmond,  3  41H 

C  oinme  ice     J  351 

Susan  vale    5,138 

I  ov<  land,  6,773 

2,  547 

Norfolk,  1  572 

Colliding  (unmc  J, 

OsccolaPark-Pim    Iree 

Sutnr  (  n  ek,  1  151 

Manama,  M2 

KodtviUi,  8,016 

North  Branford,  '2.017 

20,269 

Park  (mm..   )    1    !«»2 

laft,  1  707 

Minitou  Springs,  2  580 

llock\   Hill  (unmc  ), 

North  f  atiaan,  2  047 

Bunnell,  1,341 

Oviedo    1  hOI 

(  (,rnt  jiu    2,424 

laft  Heigl.li  (unmc  ), 

Meeker    1U58 

North  Haven,  9,444 

C  anal  Point  (umne  ), 

J'Hhokee,  4,172 

<  ovmut  01^.5,102 

2  17(> 

Montt  \ista,  1,272 

Seunour  (unmc  ),5,  142 

North  Stomnejton,  1,367 

1,022 

Palatka,  0,176 

Iihaehfipi,  1  685 

Mont  rose  4,064 

si.dton.  12  694 

Norwalk,  49.46O 

C  arraln  He  ,  070 

Pnlm  Head.,  «  886 

(  uiiiimiu',  1  2*64 

1  houpand  Oak* 

North  Li  Junta 

Norwich    17,631 

(  edar  Hammoe  k 

Palme  1  to,  4,101 

t  uthhe  rt/4  025 

(unmc),  1,243 

ummi   ),  1,502 

1,771 

Old  Lvine,  2,141 

(unmc  ).  1  101 

Panami  (  it\,  2>  S14 

D-ihlonec'a,  2,152 

Tonanre,  2  ',241 

Oak  (  nek,  1,488 

South  Ce.ventn 

Old  Sa\  brook,  2,499 

(  e  dar  Ke\  ,  900 

Pass  a  (/nlle   Head., 

I)  ilia1*,  1,817  ' 

IYae\,  8,410 

()rdwtt\.  1,200 

(unme  ),  1,617 

OranRe,  1,012 

<  enturv   (umn<  ),  1  350 

1  (KKJ 

Daltitn    15,'K>8 

Irona  (utmu  ),  2,450 

Ourav,  1,089 

SouthmKtem  (unmc  ), 

Oxford,  2,017 

f  hattahoo<hcc,8  171 

Pi  n*a.  ola.  43479 

Iruekee    (unme   ),  1,025 

Pa^e.sa  Spnnss,  1,379 

Plamhdd    8071 

f  hiplf  \,  2,0  VJ 

Perrine    2  H.50 

lulare,  12,445 

Paonia,  1,257 

Staflor'd  Sprmjrs,  3.J96 

Plamville,  0,904 

(  hoson  (unme  ),  1  871 

P^ir\,  2,707 

1  ulelake,  1  028 

Pueblo,  63,685 

Stamford,  74,291 

Ph  mouth,  6,771 

f  learwaur.  15581 

Pirn  IJas  Park    20'1 

1  >e  meiriMt     1  ,lh6 

Juolurnnc  (unme  ). 

Range  l\  ,  808 

StomnKton,  1,719 

Pomfret.  2.018 

(  lermorit,  2,168 

PKnt  f  H\    9,210 

1,284 

Hille,  1,525 

Taftv.lle  (unmr),  3,598 

Portland,  5,186 

C  lew  ist  on,  2,409 

1  065 

lurloek,  6,215 

Hoekv   Ford,  4.087 

lhamcsvillc  (umnc  ), 

Prtston.  1.775 

(  oee.a,  4,245 

I.im,  Ileach,  5,r,S2 

limtin,  1,111 

He  .swell  (umne  ),  1,020 

5  518 

Prospect,  1,896 

C  ollcgt   Park  (unmc  ), 

Poll  Orange,  1  201 

Twentvnme  Palms 

Sakuachr,  1,024 

Ihonmston-Ph  mouth 

Putnam,  9,101 

1,214 

IV.it  saint   Joe,  2,752 

(unmc  ),  1,022 

Salida,  4  553 

(uiune  >,  1,106 

Redding,  2,017 

(  oral  Gabl.s,  10,837 

P..rt  lampaC  it\    1,447 

Iwm  1  akos-Dclmar 

San  1  uisfimme  ),  1,210 

Ihonipsonville 

Kidtce-held,  4,156 

(  reseent  (  it\    1   39  1 

Punta  Gurdn    1,015 

(umne  ),  6,713 

shendan,  1,715 

(unme  ),  0,651 

Itockv  Hill,  5,108 

(  rest  vie  w,  5,001 

Uumc  N    fj  Nft 

I>uui'Ki»    '',428 

I  kiah,  6,120 

Silverlon,  1,375 

1  nrrmuton,  27,820 

Sahsburv,  1,112 

frossfin    1,522 

Huer  lunclion,  now 

rpland,  9,203 

South  Boulder  (unmc  >, 

I  neasville-Montville 

Sft\  brook, 

TrNStal  Kivcr,  l,02r> 

\aeavillc    3,169 

3.N07 

(unmr  ),  2,276 

now  DiEp  RIVFK 

Dade  (  it\,  J.S06 

Hivicra  Bcaeh    4  ()»)'. 

Vallojo,  26,018 

South  (  anon,  1,588 

1  monville   (umne). 

Sevmour,  7,832 

Dama,  4,540 

»o.  kledRc,  1  147 

Ventura.  lt),514 

Springfield,  2,041 

2.197 

Sharon,  1,889 

I)a\tema  B<aeh,   10,187 

sainl   AuKH-^tmc    n,555 

I  ast     Gnrtin     (umm  ), 
1  5)0 

1.241 
\walia,  11,749 

1,911 
ste  rlinK,  7,534 

\\  are  house  Point 
(unme  ),  1,283 

.simsburv,  4,822 
Somers,  2,631 

1.077 

06,738 

1   is'  in  in,  1,507 
I  uM   Nensnan  (unmc  ), 
1,525 

Walnut"  Creek,  2,420 

Innidad,'  12,204 

Wiuregan  (unmr  ), 

Soulhmgtem,  11,061 

Ddru  Beach,  t.  112 

SHI.  lord,  11  <M5 

Last  Point    21,080 

VVasee),  5,592 

Victor,  684 

1,002 

South  W  incisor,  4,0t.6 

Dmsmore   (umnc  ), 

Sarisoia,  18.SOG 

F'aM    Ihe.rnistem.  3,082 

Waterford  (unme  ), 

\VaIsinbtirtr,  5,696 

West  \i\stie  (unme  ), 

SpraRue,  2,320 

1,010 

s.  br.nR.  6,006 

1  it..ntou,  2,749 

1,777 

2,362 

Stafford   6,471 

Dundee     1,152 

Sncaels,  1,074 

1  dison,  1,247 

Wataonville,  11,572 

Windsor,  1,548' 

\\ilhniantie,  13,586 

Stamford,  74.201 

Dune  dm,  3,202 

South  Ba\    1  050 

1  Iberton   6  772 

Weed  (unme  ).  2,739 

Wmona  (unme  \  1,004 

Wmeted,  8,781 

sterling.  1,298 

Dmmdlon,  1.110 

Scjuth  Miami    4  800 

I  Imvbc  th  tuninc  ), 

West  tovma,  1,499 

Wra\,  2,198 

^alesville  (unme  ), 

StomnKton    11,801 

1-aple  Lake,  1,060 

Springfield,  1,084 

1  Ot.7 

Mestmmstcr  (unmc  ), 

Yuma,  1,908 

1,122 

Stratford.  33.428 

Kast  Pcnsacola 

starke.  2  041 

Flhjav    1,527 

3,131 

Suffield,  4,895 

(unmr).  1,695 

stu-m,  2,01.' 

1  \pi  rimiiu  lunme  ), 

West  Modesto  (unme), 
2,038 

CONNECTICUT, 

Connecticut   Towns 

Thomaston,  4,896 
Ihompson,  5,585 

Fast  Sari-foia  (unine  ). 
1  071 

Surfplde.  1.S52 
lallahat-sce,  27  J  17 

F-iirburn,  1.889 

Westmoiland,  1,213 

2,007,280 

Andejvcr,  1,034 

1  olland,  1,659 

1  an  Gallic,  1,551 

lampa,  124  (>«1 

Fa.rOakRU.nmc  ), 

West  Kiversidf 

Anaemia,  18,706 

\nsonm,  18,706 

Torrmgton    27,820 

hi  Portal,  1   171 

lariMin  spr  HRO,  4,  123 

1  131 

(unmc  ),  1,798 

Baltic-  (unme  ),  1,345 

Avon,  3,171 

Irumbull,  8,641 

huHtis,  4,005 

lavares    l,7t>3 

F.uettevillc,  1,032 

West  wood  (umne  ), 

Bantam,  040 

Beacon  Falls,  2,067 

\enion,  10,115 

tairvic  w  hhore* 

lice  (umnc  ),  1,111 

PitzKei  ild,  S  130 

3,618 

Beekettville  (unme  ), 

Be  rim,  7,470 

\\alhnRf«.rd,  16,976 

(umne  ),  1  56(1 

litusville,  2,(.04 

Folkston    1,515 

Whither,  23,820 

2,081 

Bethanv,  1,118 

Washington.  2,227 

Fernandma,  1,120 

I'matilla.  1.J1J 

1  c,n  si  Park    2,653 

Williams,  1,134 

Bethel  (unmc  ),  4,145 

Bethel,  5,104 

Waterburv,  104,177 

Florida  Cit\,  1547 

Valpai  vise,    1,047 

loMMh    3  12". 

Wilhts,  2,691 

Bloomfield  (unmc  ), 

He  thlt'hem,  1  015 

Waterford,  9,100 

Folev   (unim  ),  1,014 

\cro  Hindi,  1,746 

tort  Garnet*,  1.339 

Willowie  k  (unme  ), 

1.206 

Bloomfield,  5,746 

\\atertown,  10,o9<) 

Fort  I  and.  rdale,  16,  128 

Warrmi  ton  (umne  ), 

*ort  \alle\,  6  S20 

2,226 

Branford,  2,552 

Boltem,  1,279 

We-st  brook,  1.549 

Fe>rt  Me  ade,  2.SO  1 

1  1  f>7() 

(.a.nesvillc     11,036 

Willows,  3,019 

Bridge  port,  158,709 

Bozrah,  1,154 

West  Hartford,  44,402 

Fort  M\er«,  13,195 

\VaUMown,  1  471 

(lain.Rvillc  <  ,,ite>n 

Winters,  1,265 

Bristol,  15,061 

Branford,  10,944 

West  Haven,  32,010 

Fort  Pierre,  13,502 

Wane  hula,  2.S72 

Mill-  (umm  ),  1,708 

Woodlake,  2,525 

BridKeport,  158.709 

Wot  on.  1,988 

Fort  Walton.  2,463 

\\<«t  Fnd  (umm  ) 

Garden  <  it\     1  557 

Woodland,  9,386 

Cheshire  (unmo  '),  1,826 

Bristol,  35,961 

Wetitport,  11.667 

Ft  oat  proof,  2,329 

Glennvilk    2  127 

Yrcka  City,  3.227 
YubaCii\,7,86l 
Yu.aipu  (UIHIH  ),  1,615 

Chester  (unmc  ),  1,364 
Clmton-Boae  h  Park} 
(umne),  1,701 
Colchester,  1,522 

Brookfield,  1,688 
Broeiklvn,  2,652 
Burlmjtton,  1,846 
(  ante-rbun,  1,321 

\\ethersheld,  12,513 
\\illmgton,  1,462 
\Vilton,  4,568 
Winchester.  10,515 

Games,  vi  Me  ,  26,861 
Gifford  (umn<  1,  1,4V) 
Graceville,  1,618 
Green  (  ove  Springs, 

WiMKHfi  (unmc  ) 
{,  103 
West  Holhwood 
(unmc  ),  1,196 

Gloriani-KiKhdnlo 
(umm  )    1,1.12 
Gordon    1  7bl 
Grantville     1  359 

COLORADO,  1,325,089 

Colhrumllc  lumnc  ), 
2,078 

Canton,  1,613 
(  hoshire,  6,295 

Wmdham.  15,884 
Wmdse>r,  11,8,11 

3,291 
Greenville,  1,161 

West  Miami,  4,043 
West  Palm  Peach, 

Greensboro,  2,688 
Giimn,  H.082 

Affuilar,  1,038 

Cromwell  (unme  ), 

(  hester,  1,920 

Windsor  Locks,  5,221 

Groveiand.  1,028 

41,162 

Hahira.  1,010 

Akron,  1,606 
Alamosa,  5,354 

1,541 
Danburv,  22,067 

Clinton,  2,466 
Cole  hester,  3,007 

Woodbruiw,'  2,822 

HamesV'itv'.o^lO 

(umm  ),  2,326 

Haile  m,  1,033 

Antomto,  1,266 
Arvada,  2,369 
Aspen,  Old 
Aurora,  11.421 
Boulder,  19,099 
Brighton,  4,336 
Broadmooi'  (uninc,), 

Damelscm,  4,654 
Deep  River  (unmo  ), 
2,034 
Derby,  10,250 
East  Brooklyn  (unine  ), 

East  Hampton  (unmo  ), 
1,481 

Colobrook,  592 
Columbia,  1,327 
Cornwall,  89fl 
Covcntrv,  4,043 
Cromwell,  4,280 
Danbur>,  30,337 
Darien,  11,767 
Deep  River,  2,570 

Woodburv  ,  2,564 
\\oodstoek,  2,271 

DELAWARE,  318.085 
Bellefonte,  1,472 
Bndgeville,  1,468 
Delaware  City,  1,363 

Hallandale,  1,886 
Hast  UIKB,  577 
Havana,  1,634 
Hawthorn,  1.058 
Hialeah.  19,676 
High  SprmttB,  2,088 
Hollv  Hill,  3,232 
Holbwcxxi,  14,351 

Wewahit.hU.  1,289 
ttikhioud,  2,019 
V\ilhste)n   1  323 
\\miton  (unmo  ),  1,870 
Winter  dardin,  1,503 
Winter  Haven,  8,606 
Winter  Park,  8,260 
Zephjrhills,  1,826 

Hart  well,  2,064 
Hnvvkinsvilli«,  3,342 
Harlehurst,  2,687 
He.  bard  vi  lie  (unmc), 
1,113 
Helena.  1,027 
Hmesvillc.  1,217 
HogauHviUe,  3,769 
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Georgia  (iont) 
Homerville,  1,787 
Jackson,  2,053 
Jasper.  1,380 
Jefferson,  2.040 
Josup,  4.605 
Joneaboro,  1,741 
Kwmusuw,  564 

\shton,  1,256 
Riaekfool.5,180 
Boise,  31,393 
Bonnors  Ferry,  1,776 
Buhl,  2.870 
Burlev  ,  5,924 
(  aktwell,  10,487 
(  aaiado,  943 
Coeur  d'AI.  ui  .  12,19h 

Cairo.  12,123 
Calumet  City,  15,799 
(  aluruet  Park,  2,500 
t  ambridge,  1,489 
(  amp  Point,  969 
Canton,  11.927 
Carbondalc,  10,921 
(  irlmville,  5,116 
(  arlv  le,  2,669 

Gillospifl,  4,105 
Gilman,  1.602 
Girord,  1,740 
Glen  Carbon,  1,176 
Gkm.oe   6,980 
Glen  Ellyn,  9.521 
Glen\iew,  6  142 
Godfrey  (uninc),  1,438 
Goleonda,  1,066 

Moment*.  2,644 
Moniuouth,  10,193 
Montiexjlto,  2.612 
Morris,  6,926 
Morrison,  3.531 
MomsonMlU,  1.182 
Morton,  3  69<J 
Morton  CJrove,  3,926 
Mound  City.  2,167 

Salem,  A.lfitt 
Sandoval,  1,531 
Sandwich,  3.027 
Havanna.  5,058 
Schiller  Park,  1,384 
Seraper-Mooeherv  ille 
(mum'  ),  2.922 
Sesser,  2,080 
Hhawneetown,  1,917 

Argos,  1,284 
Attica.  3,862 
Auburn,  5,879 
Aurora,  4,780 
Aiwttn  (umne.  ),  2,900 
Batesville.  3,104 
Bedford,  12,562 
Beech  Clrove,  5,685 
Berne,  2,277 

Kmgdland,  1,169 
LaFa\ctto,  4,8X4 
La  Grange   25,025 
Lakeland,  1,551 
Lavonia,  1,766 

Driggs,  on 
Emmet    t,067 
l-il.i    1,125 
Imnklm,  467 
IrankUn-VUmmx- 

(  in  mi,  5,574 
(  arptnt.MHMllo.  1,523 
f  'aim  r  Mills,  2,252 
Carroll!  on,  2,437 
(  nrterville,  2  716 

Graf  ton    1,117 
Grand  Tower,  963 
Grandview,  1,319 
Granite  City  29,465 
Granvilk    078 

Mounds,  2,001 
Mount  Carmel,  8,732 
Mount  Carroll,  1,950 
Mount  Morns,  2,709 
Mount  Olive,  2,401 

Shelbyvillo,  4,462 
Hheldon,  1,114 
Silvis.  3,055 
Skokie,  14,8.32 
South  Beloit,  3,221 

Bu  knell,  4,572 
Bloomfield,  2,086 
Bloonungton,  28,163 
Bluffton,  6,076 
Boonvillo,  5,092 

Virport  umim  ), 

(  arthape,  3,214 

Grays  I  ake,  1  970 

Mount  ProBpect,  4,009 

South  (  hiuairo 

Bourbem,  1,404 

1  675                      "    ' 

7,809 

Casev,  2,734 

Grayville   2,401 

Mount  1'ulMki,  1,526 

Height*.  2  129 

Brazil,  8,4,34 

GlemiMl'.r.v,  1.M5 

Case  will*,  1,209 

Greenfield  987 

Mount  Sterling,  2,246 

South  1  Igin,  1,220 

Bremen   2,664 

TvmoBfc-H  il'ver  C  n  .  k 

Goo  luu     1  000 

(  .ntral  (  it\,  1,211 

Greenup,  1  160 

Mount  Vernon    15,600 

South  Holland,  3,247 

Broadview  (umne  ), 

Ginnuville,  2,544 

(  mtialia    13,803 

Grecnvill*  ,  4  000 

Moweaqua,  1.475 

South  Fa*  ksonville, 

1,630 

Hail.  \.  1,464 

C  intral  Park  (uninc  ), 

Gnggsvilk    1,109 

Muudelein,  3,189 

1,165 

Brookston,  l.OH 

J'ltnonijK,  l/KiX 

H  mu  dale,  1,411 

2.480 

Gurnee   1  097 

Murphysboro,  9,211 

South  Lockport-Fair- 

Broe)kville,  2,538 

1,1  iho  (  i\\,  246 

(  .-no  Gorelo,  1,052 

Hamilton    1  776 

Naperville.  7,013 

Brownsburg,  1.578 

Lumber*  <iit'y,  1,232 

Idah..  I-  alls,  10,218 

(  Immpaiirn    30,5b3 

Hanover    1  643 

Nashville,  2,432 

3,201 

Brownatown,  1,998 

LumpMn,  1,209* 

1.  rome,  4,52,3 

(  hanml  (unini  ).  1.218 

llamaburg,  10999 

Nauvoo,  1,242 

South  Puk  (unuu  ), 

Butler,  1,914 

Lv  onn,  2,799 

Ivellojur.  4011 

(  harlrstiin    9,164 

Hartford    1  009 

N.oga,  1,125 

2.063 

Cambridge  City    2,r>59 

McCa\a\ille,  2,067 

KimrxiU    I   (47 

(  Imfwc.rtli,  1  110 

Hanard    3464 

New  Uhe.m,  1,518 

South  P.  km,  1  043 

Cannelton.  2  027 

Mi  Donnugh,  1*6  (5 

Ix  wist  on    120X5 

(  he  no  i,  1.452 

Harvej    20683 

New  Baden,  1,428 

South  Streator 

Carmel    1  000 

Mi  Rae,  1,90*4 

M<<   ill,  1,171 

(  luster,  5,380 

Havana,  4  379 

New  Lenox.  1,235 

(uninc  ),  1,508 

Carthage    I  065 

Mae  on,'  70,  252 

M  tUd  or  MuladCitv, 

<  Inc  ago,  3,620,01)2 

Hazel  Crest    2,129 

Newman,  1,140 

South  Waukegan 

Cayuga,  1,022 

Madison,  2,4X0 

2.715 

Henry    1  906 

Newton    2780 

(umm  ),  2,830 

Cedar  Lake  (uninc). 

Man.  hester    4,036 

Meridian,  1.X10 

24  551 

Hernn   9  331 

Niles     1  587 

Sparta   3,576 

3907 

Marietta    20  087 

\lontptli.r,  2  082 

Chilli,  nth.     2707 

Hev  worth    1072 

Nokomis,  2  544 

Spimgheld   81,628 

Centervillo   1,386 

Marshallvill.  ,  1,121 
Meigs,  1,125 

Moscow,  10,591 
Mountain  Home,  1  8X7 

(  hrismm,  1  071 
Chnstopmr,   !/>45 

HighKnd   4  283 
Highland  Park    16  SOS 

Normal,  9,772 
Norrulge    3428 

Spring  Valley   1916 
Staunton,  4017 

Charkstown,  4785 
C'hesterfield   1  086 

Motter,  20")! 

Mountain  \  u  w 

(  i.ero   07  544 

Highwood.  1  XI  3 

NornsCit>,  1,170 

SUolev  ille,  1,153 

Chesterton   3  175 

MidwavHauIwiek 

(  uninc  1    10X4 

<  livrind.m  Hills,  2,437 

Hillslioro   4  141 

Northbrook,  3  348 

St.  ger  4,  1  >X 

Cburubuseo   1  232 

(unuu  ),  14,774 

Mull  m    'Oltt 

<  liv  (  it\,  1.103 

Hillside    2131 

North  Chicago,  8,628 

Sterhng,  12.SI7 

Cicero,  1021 

Mllledgeville,  8,835 

Nampu.  16  185 

Hinsdale   8  O7h 

Noith  C  hilheothe, 

Stukney   3,317 

Clarksville  5905 

Milltn,  1,440 

Or.lnnlti  (uruuc  ), 

Clinton    5045 

Homer    1  010 

1741 

Stockton,  1  145 

Clay  City   1  068 

Milsteaddinm.  ),  1.075 

4,404 

(  Ic.vcidale  (umm  ), 

Homewood,  5,887 

Northheld,  1,426 

Stone  Paik,  1  414 

C  Imton,  6  462 

Monroe.  4,542 

Oieihno,  1,656 

Hoopeston    5  902 

North  Lake,  l,30l 

Stomnglon    1,120 

Columbia  C  ity,  4,745 

Painia,  1,300 

(  oal  C  it\,  2,220 

Hurst,  858 

North  1'ekin,  1  758 

Streatoi,  10  400 

Columbus    18  170 

Montieello,  I/)  IS 

Pa>e!U  ,  4  Oi2 

Codlun.  1,104 

Idyliidi   (  uninc  )    1  172 

North  Quint  \  (uninc  ), 

Sullivan   3  470 

Connersville,  15,550 

Moultrii,  11,630 

Point,  llo   -0  131 

(  oli  In  st.r,  1,551 

Ingalls    Park    (umne  ) 

2.085 

Summit   8,057 

Corydon,  1  941 

Nashville.  3,414 

Post  Fills,  1,000 

(  oll.g.  Park-Highland 

0  810 

Noith  Riverside  3,230 

Su  inner,  1,170 

Covington,  2,235 

Now  Holland  (unim  ), 

Por  late  h  Oniwav 

Park  tunin.  ),  1,058 

Inverness  (umm  ), 

Oak  Forts),  1,856 

Swansea    1  810 

Craw  fordsv  ille,  12851 

1,618 

f  olbnsvill.  ,  11.X62 

1,110 

Oakland    080 

Crestlaw  n-Bel  videre 

Ne-wnan,  8,218 

T'I.  ston,  4  045 

Colunibn    J.170 

llasca    1  274 

Oak  Lawn.  8751 

1,000 

(uninc  )    1  8X0 

Nonre.ss,  1,340 

Pruxt   Hive  i    1  502 

C  ottag.   Hills  (uninc  ), 

laiksonville   20  3X7 

Oak  Purk,  0  I  529 

Sjcamoie    5912 

Crothersvilh    1  276 

North  Atlanta,  5,010 

Rexburg,  1  253 

i  ,  3  57 

lerseyville    ">  702 

Oblong,  1  039 

I'ajloivilk    0,188 

Crown  Point,  5830 

North  Canton  (un- 

( oultt  rville,  1,100 

lohnston  City,  4,470 

Odin,  1,341 

Ihornton    1,217 

C'ulver    1  563 

inc  },  1,913 

H  line-It,   3  00  S 

(  rcte,  2,  208 

lolut    51  601 

()  1'alloii,  3,022 

lildiri   900 

Danville  2  802 

Ocilla,  2,607 

Saint   \nt  hon\  ,  2  605 

C  r.  M   (  01  ur,  5,400 

lonesboro,  1  607 

Ogltsbv,  3,022 

lilton    1  018 

Dei  atur,  7271 

Ojjkihorp.  ,  1,204 

Sami  Man.  *,  2,220 

f  ro(t\  ,  1,1  15 

Kankikee   25856 

Olmy,  8,012 

linky  Paik    2320 

Delphi   2  >iO 

Palmetto,  1,257 

(  r\  rttal  I  akc  ,  4,832 

KLithsburg    1  000 

Onarga,  1  455 

Polono,  1  0(,5 

Dugger    1  204 

Pearson,  1,402 

v"tndpomt,  4  J05 

Keml  worth    2,  7  SO 

On  M>n,  1  205 

loin,  i    1  410 

Dunkirk    1048 

Pel  ham,  4  165 

Shflle\     1.S50 

DulliH  (  itv    1,275 

Kewnnee    10X21 

O-jwtgo    1  220 

Toulon    1  171 

Dunlap  (umm  ),  1  154 

Pembroke,  1,171 

Ditiuill.  ,  17  804 

Kim  aid    1  703 

Ottawa    lli  057 

licmont    1   1  18 

Dvr  r    1  556 

Pern,  3.X10 

'•villa  springs,  1,  120 

Dt  (atur,  00  200 

Kinmun.lv    012 

Palatine     1,070 

1  union    1  H2 

Fast  Chicago    51,261 

Porterdalo.  3,207 

Dei  rlu  Id,  3  2XX 

lviio\\  ilk    2  200 

Pali  si  HID    1  580 

Irov     1  200 

Quitman,  4,709 
Reids  vi  lie,  1  206 

1,2X1 
Sun  Nail.  \,  42X 

D.    Kalb,  11  708 
IMaxan    1  248 

1  a.  on   2  020 
I  add    1  22  4 

Pana,  0  178 
PHI  is   0  400 

lus.  oli   20t,0 
lirbami.   22,834 

l'Jat..nJair59S 
I  dmburg    1  283 

Richland,  1,571 

1  urn  1'  illH    J7  0(X) 

Di  pue>    2,101 

1  a  Grang.'    12  002 

Park  'i'  OHM,  8,1  18 

\andilm    ',  471 

I  lUmrt    35010 

Ringgold,  1.102 
Roe)  ic  lie,  1.007 
Roikmart.  1.X21 
Rome,  29,615 

\\  M^'r^  001 
\\.r.cl,  II    1   IX} 
Wint  B..IBL  (umm   ), 

DC  f*  Plain,  s,  14,  '(04 

]   5X«) 
Dun-non,  1,013 

1  a  Grange  Park    0  176 
Ii  ILirpe    1  205 
I  ake  Bluff   2  000 
1  akc  honst  7  810 

Puk  Ridge    10002 
Paw  me,  07  t 
Paxlon   3705 
Pe  ail  Huboi  (unim  ) 

\cnuo   0  220 
\ienna    1  OX  > 
\iila  (,nn  i,  2020 
Villa  Paik   X82I 

I  1  wood    11   162 
Englewood  (uninc), 
1  001 
1<  vansville,  128  016 

Rowjvilli,  3  802 

1  anark,  1  150 

1  172 

\ir.kn,   5  200 

I  airmount    2  610 

Roswell,  2,121 

Di\on,  11  523 

I  arising    X  0X2 

Picutomca    1,418 

\  irgima    1    >72 

1'airvi.  w  Pai~k   002 

Rcnston,  2  030 
.Saint  Mars  a,  1  348 

II1INOIS,  8712  170 

Down,  rs  Grove.  11.886 

I  a  Sille    U  OS  3 
lawremiville   0328 

IV  km,  21  X>S 
P.oria,  11I,X>0 

\\ulnut    1  001 
Wuiiiae     1   420 

1'armersburg    1  024 
I'erdinand    I  252 

Saint  Simons  Island 

\bingdon,  3  300 

Dun.  s  Park  (uninc  ), 

Lebanon    2  417 

Piona  Heights    ,  425 

\Vanen    1  378 

Hora    1  057 

(nmn<  ),  1,706 
Pandersvill.  ,  4  480 

\ledo,  '2~0~10 

Diip.>,~2  210 

1  en,  nut    2757 

Peotom,  1   305 
Pi  in    8053 

\\un.nvilli.  (umm  ), 
1.801 

loit  Bianeh    1  914 
1  ortv  ille    1  780 

Savannah,  110  e>lx 

\lgon<<uin,Fl_223 

Du  Quoin,  /,147 

L»"HII>  7x20 

P<_tir-,lmrM;   2  325 

\Vaisaw,  2002 

1'ort  Wayne    133607 

Savannah  Bea.  h,  1,016 

I  ewMown    ~  630 

Phoenix     J  000 

Washington    t  285 

I'owler    2,117 

Shannon  (unim  ),  1  676 
bhellman,  1,000 
Silver-town,  3  3S7 

Ml  am  on4!?  l,r>80 
Mton     12  550 

F  irlvillc  ,  1,217 
Fist    Mton.  7  200 
1    1st   (   hie  up,,  HiiKlitlS 

lexington    1  181 
libert\vill.    5425 
Lidi.e-Kaynor  Pwrk 

Pincknevvilk    3,290 
Pittshckl    3  504 
PLt.inli.ld,  1  7<>4 

\\a-lnngion  Pink 
5X10 
V\aterloo   2821 

irankfoit'  15028 
I'rnriklin   7  116 
1  rankton    1  047 

Smvrna,  2,005 

1,54s 

(umm   )     4  311 

Piano    2  1  >4 

V\utstk,i    1  215 

I  rene  h  Lie  k    1  046 

Social  <"ir.  Ii  ,  1,6x5 

I  »st  Dubuqiie    I  607 

Tim.iln    14,102 

Polo    2,212 

\\llllM.l.dlt       1     171 

Gnnett    4  291 

Heiperton,  1,667 

\ri  ola,  1  7(M) 

I  ist  Duncke    1  106 

1  me,,]  n  Gardens-Col- 

Peintiac   8000 

V\uukegan    38,«j4t, 

Gary,  133  OH 

Sparta,  1,054 

Statesboro   6,007 

I  ast  II  i/el  crest,  1  006 
1  nut  M.,line    11  OM 

lege  Heights  (unini  ) 
2  049 

Poll  Bvion,  1  050 
Po,in    1  705 

\\u\crl\     1   130 
U  .  noim    1  00  , 

Garjton  (uninc  ),2,146 
Cms  City,  1  787 

Stone  Mountain,  1,800 

Arthur    1  571 

1  iiHt  Pecini   X  t>OS 

Liiii..lnwe,oH    3072 

Pi  in.  i  tori,  5,705 

West,  h.st.i    4  308 

Goodland,  1  218 

Summervillp,  3,07  3 

\slilinil,  1,010 

1  HitSjuMt  Lo,Uft  8J  205 

1  itch  held   7  20S 

Pi  inc.  ville,  1113 

West  (   hie  «fje>     1  07  1 

Goshen,  11003 

Swameboro,  4,  300 

\i-umption,  1,406 

I  elwardsvjllc     X  770 

luingNton    000 

Prophttsiovvn    1  091 

West  (  llv     1,081 

Gmneastle   6888 

8ilve*ter',*2',623 

\slori  i    1   '.OX 
•Minus,  1,01s 

I  ld"!rudu  '  4  '.(M)" 

Loekpejrt    4055 
Lombard    9.X17 

Qiuiu  v,  41,450 
Rantoul    o  1X7 

\V<  st   I  )unek  o    1  0  18 
\\.st.rn  Spimgs    (>  301 

(ireendale   2  018 
Gieenfield    0,159 

Tallapoema,  2.X26 
'lenmlie   1713 

\tlanla,  1,311 
Vuburn,  1,001 

I  Igin,  44  221 
llmhurHt    21273 

LU"fiJ7akl   (UI"Ilf  )f 

Rid  Bud    1,51  1 
Ri.lgewood  (uninc), 

^ittt  I'r.uikfoit    11,3X4 
V\est  Kaiikake. 

C.reensburg,  6  619 
(Jreentown    1,160 

'1  horn-mi  or!,  6,580 
Ihoruisville,  14.424 

Aurora,  50  576 
Barrmgton    4,200 

1  ImxN.iod    1  01  1 
1  linwood  Park    IX  X01 
M  Pai<,    1  SIX 

I  IA.S  Park,  5  366 
I  yons   •>  12O 

5  580 
Ruigw  u     1  1  48 
Ruerdah     5840 

(iimn*  )    2784 
VVeslmont,   1402 
\\.sf  Sterling  tunim  ) 

CJreenwood    1066 
(JriHith    4  470 
llagerstown    1  694 

Jlartornillc"  2  137 

Lri*     1,180 

Mcllenrj    20X0 

Hiv  cr  Forest    10823 

1  531 

Hammond  87  504 

Balavii,  5,sis 

I-  ureka   2  107 

Melransboro     5008 

Uivi  r  (.ro\e    1  830 

West  Mil.     3  106 

Ha  lover,  1  060 

Totioa,  (J7S1 
Tnon   3  028 

Be  mist  own    6,080 
Be.ktmiv.r    1,045 

1  varif-ton    73611 
1  \crgri  en  Park    10,  j.ll 

Ma.kmaw    1011 
Maiornb   10592 

Itiversido   01,1 
Hiverton    1  450 

\Mieaton    11  638 
White  Hill  3082 

Hartford  City,  7,253 
Hebron    1010 

Tucker  (umm  ),  1,474 

Bill,  Mil.     <_>  721 

1  airbury   2413 

Macbse.n    7903 

Roanokc    1,308 

Willow  Springs,  1,314 

Highland,  5878 

Twin  (  it\,  1,018 
I'nadilla,  1,098 
Union  (  it\  ,  1,400 

Bilk-viic,  1  -,20 
Bi  hidcri',  0*422 

1  infield    ",  57t> 
1   turnout  (  ilv    2,2X1 
1  an  vi*  M  (umm  )    1  524 

Mahomet    1017 
Manteno    1  780 
Man  ngo   2726 

Robhins,  1,70(, 
Robinson,  0  407 
Rot  In  II.  ,  5,440 

\\ilmetlx     18,102 
Wilmington    3,154 
Win,  luster    I  591 

Hobart,  10,241 
Home  Corner  (uumo  ), 
3  950 

Union  Point    1  724 

Betmnt,  1  459 

J  aimer  Cit>     1  752 

Mai  ion,  10  450 

Roekdale,  1  301 

Windsor    1  008 

Hope,  1,215 

Union  \  1  1  le  -  Ph  1  1  li  psburg 

B.n  Id,  2,003 

1  armington,  2  051 

M  inssa    1  052 

Roc  kd  tie  Junction 

Winnetka,  12,105 

Huntingburg,  4  056 

(uninc  ),  2,770 

Bensinvill.  ,  3,754 

Markljani   2,753 

(UIHIIP  )    2820 

W  ml  hi  op  llarboi, 

Huntington,  1,5,079 

Valdosta,  bo'oifo 

Bent  on,  7.84S 

1  lonimoor    1  804 

Maroa    1,100 

Rock  frails   7  08.3 

1  ,705 

H>mera,  1  009 

Vidaha,  5,810 
Vienna   2  202 

B,  rke  1.  v  ,  1  X82 
B«rw\n    51,2X0 

1  on  st  Park    1  4  960 
1  orest  Park  (umm  ), 

Mirm-illtn,  1   >14 
Marshall    2960 

Roi  kford,  02,927 
Roek  Island   48,710 

\Vitt    1,156 
Wonder  Lake  (umne  ), 

Indianapolis,  427,173 
Jaeonville,  2,937 

Villa  Hir  a,  1,703 
Wad  lev,  1  024 
Wurrn  Spriiu'8   557 

»i  thill.,,  2,115 
Bishop  Hill,  202 
Bloonungtoii,   14,161 

3  1)7 
1  or  rest    1  040 
lorr.ston    1048 

Martmsville,  1  440 
M  am  outah    3  000 
Mason  f  ity,  J004 

Ro.kton    1.-432 
Roodl.cmsc,  2,308 
Roselle    1  0  38 

1  072 
Wood  Dale,  1,857 
Wood  River    10  190 

Jasper,  5,215 
Jefforsonville,  14,685 
Jonesboro,  1,973 

Warner  Robins,  7,086 

Blui   Island,  17,022 

l"/x  lake   2  238 

Matteson    1  211 

Row  ille    1,0X0 

Woodstock,  7,192 

Kendalhille   6  119 

Warrenton,  1,442' 
Wellington,  1,802 
Wayeross,  18,890 

BotirbotinaiM,  1,508 
Bradli  \,  5699 
Braidwood,  1,485 

1  ox  I{i\er  Grove,  1  311 
(umm  ),  1  0X3 

Mattoon    17  547 
May  wood  27,473 
Melrose  Park    1  3,306 

Rosewood  Heights 
(uninc),  1,836 
Romthut,  2,080 

Worderi,  008 
Woith,  1,472 
Wy.,mmg    1,406 

Kentland,  1.6.33 
Kmgsford  Heights  (un- 
me  ),  1,104 

WVinesboro,  4,461 
West  Point,  4,076 

Breese,  2,1X1 
Bridicpon,  2,158 

franklin  Park    X.899 
Ire-,  burg,  1  001 

Mendota,  5  129 
Memonette  Park  1,101 

Ro-wville    1  382 
Round  Lake  Beach, 

Ztigler   2,510 
Zion,  8,950 

Knightstown,  2,486 
Knox,  3  034 

Winder,  4,604 

Bndgi   \uw,  1,393 

1  ree  port    22  467 

Metamora,  1  368 

1892 

Kokorno,  38  672 

Wrens,  1,180 
Wrightsville,  1,750 

Bioadvuw,  5,10(5 
Brooktuld,  15,472 
BrookKn,  2,  568 

J-  niton,  2706 
Galena    1648 

Mctro|>e>lin,  6,093 
Midlothian,  3.216 
Milan.  1,737 

Round  Lake  Park, 
1,836 
Roxana,  1,911 

INDIANA,  3,984,224 
Albany,  1,846 

Lafayotte,  35,568 
Lagiange,  1,892 
Lakeland,  2,172 

CDAHO,  588,6  37 
Aberdeen,  1.486 
Alameda,  4,064 
American  Falls,  1,874 
Aroo,  961 

Brookport    1.110 
Bunkir  flill,  1,218 
Burnham,  1,311 
Bushmill,  3,317 
Bvron,  1,237 
Cahokia,  794 

Cialva.'Ssiw 
Gene-seo,  4,325 
Geneva,  5  139 
Genoa,  1  690 
Georgetown,  3,294 
Gib«on  City,  8,029 

Milford,  1  018 
Milleelgevtlle,  1044 
Millstadt.  1,566 
Milton  (uninc),  8,2.32 
Minonk,  1,955 
Moline,  37,397 

Royalton,  1,506 
Kushvilk,  2,682 
Saint  Anne,  1,403 
Saint  Charles,  6  709 
Hamt  Elmo,  L.710 
Saint  Frandiville,  1,117 

Album,  1.341 
Alexandria.  5,147 
Anderson.  46,820 
Andrews,  1.083 
Angola,  5.081 
Arcadia,  1,073 

Lapel,  1,389 
La  Porte,  17,882 
Lawrence.  1,951 
Lawrenc«mirg,  4,806 
Lebanon,  7,631 
Liberty.  1,730 
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LoKatusport,  21,031 
Long  Beach,  1,103 
Loogootee.  2.424 

Alta,  1,348 
Alton,  1,038 
Ames,  22,898 
Anamosa,  3.910 

Marcus,  1,263 
Marengo,  2,151 
Marion,  5,916 
Marshalltown,  19,821 

u  nerryvalo,  2,062 
Chetopa,  1.671 
Cunarron,  1,189 
C'tav  Center,  4,528 
CUdc,  1.067 

Tonganoxie,  1.138 
lejpok  a.  78,701 
rribune,  1,010 
1  ro>  ,  977 
I  Jvsscs,  2.243 

Kittoduum.),  1,431 
Kuttuwa,  794 
La  (jriiiKe    1  558 
J^an<  a'lte  r   2  402 

Baldwin.  1,138 
Bowie    I  572 
Btotrop,  12,769 
Baton  Rouge.  125,029 

Lowell,  1,621 
Lydiok  (umnc),  1,175 
Lynn.  1,149 
Madwon,  7.506 
Marion,  30.081 
Martmsville,  5,091 
Michigan  City,  28,495 
MHdl«town,  1,731 

Anita,  1,112 
Ankeny,  1,229 
Arnolds  Park,  1,078 
Atlantic,  6.480 
Audubon,  2,808 
Avoca,  1,595 
Bedford,  2,000 
Belln  Philne,  3,056 

M,mon  City,  27,980 
Melohor,  898 
Mdford,  1,375 
Missoun  Valley,  3,546 
Monona,  1,346 
Monroe,  1,108 
Me>nte<!uma,  1,460 
Motitierllo,  2,888 

Coffeivillo,  17.113 
Colin  ,  3,859 
CotdwaU-r,  1,208 
Columbus,  5,490 
C  e.wordw,  7,175 
<  e.>ttonwood  Falls,  957 
Council  Grovo,  2,722 
Dighton,  1,240 

Vulkv  Falls,  1,139 
Wftkeemv,  2,446 

VVuBliinKlon,  1,527 
VViir,  81«t 
Wdlnmton  7747 
VStstwoeid,  1.581 
VVuhita,  10S  279 

Lebanon,  4i,  16" 
Lebanon  Jum  tion 
1  24'3 

leitehfield,  1,312 

liiiuii.-r.liddon- 
M  irv  111,  n-Coal 

Goexl  h.nni,    )    1,250 

Bajou  Cane  (umnc  ), 
2212 
Beniieo,  1,524 
Berwick,  2019 
BoKulima,  17  798 
Bo<*,ier  <  U  j    1  5  170 
HIMIUX  Bridge,  2492 
Uie.i.ssttrd,  1,237 

Milan,  1,014 

Belle  vue,  1,932 

Mont  rose,  043 

Dodge  Cnx,  U.202 

Wilson,  1,039 

111,,  rly,  1,291 

'V^ijl^           ("IU1(<  A 

Mishawaka,  32,913 
Mitchell   3245 
Mnnon.  1  439 

Belmond,  2,169 
Bettondorf,  5,132 
Bloomfield,  2.088 

Moulton,  985 
Mount  Ayr,  1,795 

Downs,  1,221 
M  Dorado,  11  037 
Mkhart,  1,132 

\Vinhtld,  10,204 
\ato8  Center,  2,178 

1  iiiiLeti-Biirdo  -si  u, 
ti.  1,1  (umm  )    1  (M,I 
1  i\  e  rrnori      1  ,111 

Bimkie    1  000 
Burttw-lriumph  (un- 

Monroflville,  1,150 
Montemma    1,220 
Montnello  3  407 

Boone.  12,164 
Britt,  1,908 
Brooklyn,  1.323 

Mount  Vernon,  2,  520 
MitWHtine,  19,041 
Mystic,  1,231 

Kllmwood,  2,509 
I-Jlis,  2,049 
lllsworth,  2,193 

KENTUCKY, 

2,944,800 

1  onde.n     5  120 
lothair  (imini   ).  l.Jli 
1  oue  lie  n-HUi  k  L5ot- 

<  ampti    1  014 
'    irenero,  1.587 

Montpohtr   1  820 

Buffalo  (  enter.  1.0S7 

Nashua,  1,009 

Hwood,  1,020 

\dvam  c-Flat  w  ooels 

Mooresville,  2264 

Burlington,  30,01  { 

NevuJu,  5,703 

J'mpor.a,  15,069 

(umm  ;    1,578 

(  Inn   h  Pejint   2,897 

Morning  Side  (umnc  ), 

Camanche,  1,212 

New  Hampton,  3,523 

J'ne,  1,290 

•\(ri  M-BrookHide 

Lou't's  t    ^015 

(  latk    (umnc  ).  'l,345 

1,745 

Cirroll,  0,211 

New  London,  1,510 

1  ureka,  3,958 

'umne  ),  1,190 

(  iintor,    1  383 

Morocco   1,1  tl 

f  nrtei   Lake.  1.183 

New  Sharon,  1  089 

Fairwav.  1,810 

Album     1  <(20 

Lov  al    now  I  oj  Ul 

(  ej|fu\,    I   051 

Mount  Vernon,  0  150 

r.scade,  1,299 

Newton,  11,725 

Floreme  ,  1,009 

Alloek-Viteo  (Ullllii    ), 

1   5  18 

Coteau  (umne  ),  1  211 

Muntie,  58179 

(  'edar  Fnlls,  14,331 

Nora  Spring,  1,257 

Fort  S,  o(i,  10,355 

1,010 

Ludlow    0  374 

C  ottoiiport    I  534 

Munster  4,753 
Nappanee,  5  393 
Nashville   526 

Cedar  Rapids,  72,290 
Centervdle,  7,025 
Chunton,  5,320 

Northwe.oi).  1,707 
Oakland,  1,290 
Ode  bolt,  1,279 

Frankfort,  1,257 
1'iedoma,  5,257 
l-ronttna.     1,509 

\l\a  (umm   )    1    541 
Aahland,  31  151 
Audubon  Pail  ,  1  7'»0 

Ixnih  Beidiun  (uji- 
ine   )    1  <>  ,2 
Me  \eii_h  (umm   ) 

(  ,  (Ion  Valhy    1,188 
Coi.-hitta,  1  788 
("oMiifCtcm    5  11  J 

New  Albany,  29,346 

Clurlefl  Citv,  10,509 

Oelwein,  7,858 

Galena.  4,029 

AuguBla,  1.599 

1  2'»2 

(  ro\\lf\    12  784 

New  burgh   1  321 

C  herokee,  7,705 

Of/den,  l.isf. 

Garden  Citv,  10,905 

Madi  onville,  1  1  1  32 

Daijrleviile  (umne  ), 

New  Castle   18  271 

(  lirmda,  5,08b 

Oniw'i,   5,498 

Garnet  t,  2693 

HitnlHio\\n    4,154 

Mam  In  ute  i     1  700 

New  Harmony   1  100 
New  Haven   2  536 
NoblcBvill*,  6  507 

C  hirion,  3,1)0 
rhrkRville,  1,210 
(  lenr  Lake,  1/177 

Oranne  (  UA  ,  2,100 
OsceolV'3,122 

Girard,  2,420 
Gooelland,  4,090 
Great  Bend,  12  005 

Bauiwi  11,  1  033 

Be  iltwille,   1,042 

Beaver  Dam,  1,349 

MUJIOII    2  37  , 
M  ait  in    L  170 

Dchambre    1,103 
Delhi    1801 
Dti.ham  springs   2,053 

North  Judson    1,705 

(  linton,  50,579 

Osknloosa,  11,124 

Gree  nnburif,  1,725 

Be  Ifi  s   (umm  ),  1,  315 

De   Quimy     >  837 

North  Liberty,  1,105 

(Colfax    2,279 

Ottumwa.  55,051 

Halstcad,  1,328 

Be  Hi  v  ue  ,  9,040 

Mid.il,    Uuo  'l  1  182 

De  Ridder,  57l>9 

North  Mane  heater. 

(  olumhuM  Jvinction, 

Punora,  1,002 

Haipci,  1,072 

Monde  ell,,   2ttJ4 

Donahhonville   4,150 

3,977 
North  Vernon    3488 

1,125 
T  oori  Rapidn,  1,070 

PuktrMbuiK,  1,500 
Piulhna,  J.289 

Hfivs,  8,025 
Hfiingtou,  3,775 

151m   Di«lmond-Hnr- 

Mon-hiad     i  102 

Dovlme    1  170 
Kh/iheth  (umnt  ), 

Oakland  City,  3,539 

<  oruing,  2,101 

Pi  Hi,  1,127 

Hiawatha,  5,2'I4 

y  N,'(.JU  ^uninc  '. 

Monoid  (.ip    HIM 

1  113 

Odon,  1,177 

(  oireetionville,  9<t2 

Pe.  rry,  0,171 

Hill  (  itv,  1,152 

U   "    1        r   P 

Mount  SterluiK     >  2<»4 

1  Item,  1  134 

Oolitic    1,125 

(  orvdon     1  S70 

Mount  \ernon,  1  10t» 

1  rath    1    >14 

Orleans,  1  oil 
Oneoe.la,  1,091 

Council  Bluffs,  45,429 
C  loftco,   5,(>58 

Postvilli,  1,54  5 
Prm,Kh,,r,  l,r.2 

HolmdeYGardLne- 

Burke  sville,  1,278 

\hirruv    0035 
Neon    10.) 

J'uniee    8  184 
hiirmcr\ille   2  173 

OnKe.od,  1,228 

(  le-Nton,  8,  517 

(  love  tdale    (mum  ), 

(  aebz    1  2M) 

Newport     (1041 

1'  e  i  ndu>    3847 

Owermville,  1  110 

Davenport,  74,549 

Kembeck',  1,400 

1  248 

NIC  bolabv  ille      5400 

1  latiklm   0.144 

Paoli   2  575 

I)ec  >ruh,  0,000 

KtiiiBin,  1,2HO 

Hollon,  2,705 

rraiiklitite.n    2  342 

Pendleton    2  082 

DeniHon,  1  554 

Rocklord,  97') 

Hi.rton,  2   554 

(_  ni  roll  ton    3  2-0 

1  077 

Garyvdle  (umnt  ), 

Peru    13  308 

Des  Monies,  177/105 

Roek  Ripidw,  2,040 

Ok  ilorin  (umm   )    I  047 

1  8  ,0 

Petersburg    5035 

De   Witt,  2,0  H 

Rock  \  ille>,  1,)S1 

HOMI  ,  1,1  57^ 

ave    (   il  v      III)           „  , 

Olive    Hill    1   3  .1 

G,bMand    10S5 

Plamneld,  2  58  > 

Duhuque  ,  49,071 

Rockwell  (  itv,  2,  351 

Glemnorn    1  556 

Plymouth    0704 

Dunlap,  1,409 

Rolf,.    't«»7 

llumboldt    2  108 

(  eiurul  (  itv     1^  1  10 

Owenioli,   1  249 

Golden  Meadow 

Porter    1,458 

Durint     1,075 

SK  Ut\,  3,170 

Pieluuib    32828 

(mum   )    2820 

Portlml   7,004 

Dvercvillc,  2,110 

Sanborn,  1,557 
S(  j  niton,  S91 

lude  pe  ude  me  ,  11,3  55 
loli,  7  0')4 

(  1  iv     1  2'J  1 

Piintsx  ille  ,  4  30') 

Gon/al.h    1  042 

I'rimete.ii    7075 

Dymrt    1.0S9 
I   inle  Grove>,  4,170 

June  tion  (  itv,  15,402 

(  Inn  on    1  5'»J 

Park  11  ills  \'  .77 

"S318 

Htdkej    1  Ot<) 

Melon,   1,157' 

She  Iheld.'  1,105 

Kanrian  (  U  \  ,  129,55  5 

(  love  rport  ^  1    3j/ 

Pukw  iv    \illiut,   1  05t, 

Gramenv    1  184 

ReimriKton    1  055 

Lldora    5  107 

Shtldoti,  4,001 

Pe  in  v  ill.    000 

Grand  (  »tt  au    1  103 

rikade  V,  1.5S4 

Shell  Roek,  1,013 

Kmsle  v  ,  2,479 

(  01  |,KI    7741 

li,  ido  in,    (umm   ) 

Grand  1«U  (umnc  ), 

Richmond    VI  559 

J1  iiime  tttburK,   5  700 

Shiiiuidoih,  0  958 

0  352 

1  190 

Ridtirville,  '»50 

Pik,  vilk     5  154 

Grttna    13  *U3 

RiNitiu  Sun    1  'MO 

Sidmv.  1.1  52 

T  ikm,  1,01S 

PniLVilk    ,3  ViO 

C^ue-vdan    2  Oil 

Re>ehester,  4073 

1  xirn,   1   129  ' 

Si|rourne>,    ',313 

Larne  el,  4,  147 

I  >'U1\  ille     8  I.Sli 

Puisem  tork  U'mnc  ) 

Hammond,  s  010 

|,  nrf)p|(l    7  2'»9 

Sioux  (  enter    1,800 

1  114 

Ihirahan    3  394 

Rorkville    2  107 

Sioux  (    itv     X3,W<tl 

Hivjnej-ville    3040 

RuHhvilk    0701 
Salem,   5271 

Fe.ndl,  1,1*20 
tore  wt  (   itv     2,700 

Sioux  Ripidf*.  1,010 
Spencer,  7,44(. 

leav.iH.el    1,10i 
le.ompton    203 

DtlitRld  (umm  ) 

Priiie,  ton    5  5SS 
Providerie.      3  'HI  > 

Iliglilind  Park-Splane 
Pla-e  tnnine  ),  1  665 

S".  bercmlle    1  457 

Spillvilk,  505 

1  e  oil,  1,250 
J  ibe  lal,  7  1  34 

DnkcTboro    1    102 

Prude  u-Fondc  (umm  ) 

HodRf    1  580 

I'ort  M  idiHou,  1  1/151 

St)irit  I  ike    2,107 

I   u  linMon    27.5 

1   178 

Homti    I71l» 

SellerMmrR  "l  001 

Garnti,  1  090* 

Stiti   (.  enter,  1,040 

I  im  ojn,  1  (j|!(' 

1  <ldv  v  ille      1  S  40 

Ran  'and    J  001 

Houma    11  505 

Sejmour    9  029 

Geoijjc,  1,210 

Storm   I  ,ike,  0  '»  >4 

1  li/  ibe  ihtown     >  S07 

Rave  mil    <>7't 

Imiepcmleme    1  000 

Shplbun.    1   112 

Gletiwood'.  1,004 

Ste>rv  (  itv,  1,  >lo 

Mi  Phr  rj«oii,  H  089 

1  Iklle.Ml  (    ItV      t    31'» 

Richmond    10208 

Iota    1  102 

Shelbjrvilb    1  1  7  !4 

GOWIH,  1,052 

Madison,  1  ,'212 

1   Iktoil     1    312 

Iowa  (umne  >,  1  125 

Shendai),  1/»05 

GrnMmg»r,  1,010 

1,217 

Manhattan,  19,050 

1  Ismen      3  IM 

Russell  Spnn  s     1  12j 

JaekNon    0772 

Shiiley    1087 

Grond  Junction,  1,030 

Mnnkato,  1  402 

IfiihfKtte    1  092 

Shoilw,  1  059 

Grtetie    1.317 

Siiniiu  r,  1,91  1 

Marion,  2,0r>0 

1  il  tn^e  i     <  l.'tl" 

Salve  rsxilli     1    171 

Je  u  i,  1  458 

South  Bend    115  <U1 

Greenfield,  2,102 

1  mm,  2/MO 

Seoltsville     2000 

South  La  Porte  (un- 

Grume  II,  0,^28 

Jipton    2,033 

Me-ade  ,  1  ,70  5* 

Vbret     1   1  5N 

lonenbc.ro    3007 

inc  )    2  285 

GriKwold,  1,1  ll> 

1  oledo,  2,100 

Me  elu  ini    1  oil^e  ,  2  2S8 

Fe  i»,uso»  (  7ei  k  (un- 

She  Ibvv  ille     4405 

South  Whitley    1  299 

Iracr,  1,027 

Mmneapoli''    1  MH  *" 

ine   )     1   555 

Shuilv     2  101 

Junction  C  ity   514 

Speedway    5498 
Hperietr   2  594 

Gutliue  Center^  2,'ol2 
GutUnberg,  1,912 

Inpob,  1,124 
I  rlmmlile,  1,777 

Mission  IhlN,  1  275 
Mulberrv,  77^> 

l-li  mine,  bun/    1    .02 

Somti-u    7  0'»7 
South  tort   Mitihcll 

d  i,  ludmg  Junction 
(  it>     \rk     1  527; 

Sullivan    5  125 

H'unhuig,  2,  OHO 

Mul\am  ,  1   5^7 

I'  lor,  im     1    525 

)  142 

Sumnutville    1  ()0l 

H-iinpton,  1,432 

V  mton.  4,  507 

\e  ode  -dui    3  7  '3 

1'uit   1  hem.  is    10870 

'soul  lij.  it,     1  '>O  5 

Kenner    5  535 

Syracuse     1,455 
fellCity    5755 

HarUn,  1,915 
Haitlev,  1,011 

Wapcllo,  1,755 
Washington    5,902 

NIM*  if\,  1  012 
\'e  w  Ion,  1  l,r)90 

FiHiiUoii     IMMO 
Irunklin    1   .15 

lumm    )    1   144 

Kentwoe,,!    2  117 
Kinder   2003 

1'erre  Haute   04  214 

Hnwniden    2,025 

\\  *i<  rloo,  05,10.8 

\i<  ki  rse.n,  1  01  3 

I  il  ivttte     33  541 

Thorritown    1  380 

Holsttm.  1,330 

\\aukoti,   5  158 

\orton    5  000 

1    .01 

1  uke    Vithur   2S49 

Hull    1  I  '7 

V\  ave  rh  ,  5,124 

1  ult  on    1  224 

1  ake  ("harle-s   41  272 

UmoiTotv    5.572 

Humboldt.  5,219 

WebMtr  (  Hv,  7,011 

Obcrlin,  2  019 

(  ,i  01  M  t  ov\  n    5  510 

Die    Me  uleiws 

Uke  1'rovidem.    4,123 

Upland    1  505 

Idi  Grove,  2,202 

We  llman,  1  07l 

Ol  it  lu     5  "ilt  5 

C.hsM,w,  7025 

1  aplace  (umne  )    2  352 

Valparaiso    12028 

Independe  me,  4  S0r> 

Wept   Burlington,  1,014 

C,i  iv  son    1    5hi 

Thorn),-.,,,,  (umm   ) 

1  IIOM   (umne   )    1,286 

VoederwbuiR,  1  719 

Indunohi,  5  145 
low  i  (  it\,  27,212 

V\oHt  DCR  Moine  K,  5,015 
Wcsl  I  ibeit\  ,  1,800 

Osawaloi.u'     1  347 

1   180 
I  horn  Hill  (umm   ) 

1  teompte    1  113 
IctiKVilh    4  070 

Vuueime's    18  8  il 

Fe.wa  1'  din,  4,900 

We  HI  1  mew,  2,141 

*  >orm  >  *-'    ' 

(,  IK  mill,     21.1.1 

17,5 

I  o.  kport    1    588 

V\  abash    10021 

JefTimui,  4,520 

\Vliat  f  heer,  1,ll<) 

Ottawa'  10,  (KM 

C.ullin.     I  255 

loinpkinsvilli      1  SVI 

1  onanoport    1  270 

W'akaruna    1,143 

Jesup,  1,1  ri8 

VV  dh  iniMmrg,  1,1S  5 

Oxford,  7'IS 

Hu.mil  ion  Pirk  (un- 

t  moiito\\  n    1  054 

1  utehtr   2  l')8 

Walktrtoti  2  102 

Jewell   '»75 

W  dton,  1,440 

inr  )    2  579 

Mimou    22)4 

Wtvrren,  1  217 

Keokuk,  10,114 

Windsor  Unfits,  1,414 

Pirnon«,'l4J50 

Hurlan    4  7  SO 

V  iti  1  e  ir    1  O'lO 

Miiidivilli    1  308 

Warsaw,  0,025 
Washington    10,987 

Keemauqua,  1.101 
Keoti,  1,145 

W  oodbmc,  l',  504 

P.aboeK,  1,194 
Philhpuburg,  2,589 

HanodsbiirR    5  21.2 
Hutfoid    1  504 

\  i  id  »  (uiiinc    )     1   1  10 
\  e  is  nil,  ,    2  70O 

M  uiHheltl    {  440 
Manmira    1  439 

Waterloo.  1.414 
West  Baden  Springs  or 
West  Baden    1017 

KmKslev.  1,098 
knovviile,  7,025 
Inke  (  ity,  2,508 

KANSAS,  1,905,299 

Pittsburi/,  1*1,541 
Pl.-unville    2,082 
Plensanton,  1,178 

Ha^mond-(  romoti  i- 
ine  )    1  321 

Wait  on    'l    3,8*" 
\\uvl  unl    1  807 

Manv    1  081 
Mapiewood  luiiinc  ), 

West  Harrison   308 

I  ake  Mills,  1,500 

Abilme,  5,775 

Pratt,  7,523 

Ha?  ud    (.'185 

Markxville    5055 

W««t  lafayttte    11,873 

Lake  View,  1,158 

\nthonv,  2,792 

Russe  11,  0,483 

Hcn.h  iHon    K.837 

W  ,    1   Point     1  00'  1^ 

Melville     1  901 

West  iorre  Haute, 

lamoni,  2,1')0 

Arkansas  (  itv,  12,905 

Sahetha,  2,173 

Ilenrv   (  lav   (uiuuc   ), 

Mcrrvville    1   583 

3,357 

Lim-nng,  1,530 

Anna,  1,354 

Samt  Frnne  is,  1  S92 

0  104 

\\  hit.slniii,    1  3U3 

Mmdcn,  «)787 

Whiting.  9  669 
Williamaport   1  211 

La  PoitoUtv.  1,770 
Ln.ure.riM,  i,5a6 

Ashland,  1,493 
Atchtton,  12,792 

Saint  John,  1,755 
Haiiit  Mans,  1,201 

Hiekman    2057 
HiRhland  Heights 

\\illMmsburK    "3  5  IS 

Monroe    3S  572 
Morgan  (  itv  9759 

Wiuamao,  2,106 

Le  (  lane,  1,124 

At  wood,  1,013 

Silma,  20,170 

N  ipoleoiiville    1,260 

Wincliester,  5,167 
Winona  Lake,  1  ,366 

Lehigh,  8S1 
Le  Mam,  5,844 

AuguMa,  4,483 
Baldwin  f  it\,  1,741 

Siott  ('itv,  3,204 
Sedan,  1,640 

Hu'hsphnt  Shu  Ids 
(umm  )    1  500 

Wimhe.s-te.7    '•  226 

Nate  hi  toe  he*   ft  914 
Nfwelltejn    1  280 

Window.  1,322 

lenox,  1,171 

Baxter  Spring,  4,647 

Seneea    1,911 

HodKniville     1,095 

New  Ibiria    10  467 

Woodruff  Place.  1,557 

Leon,  2,139 

Belleville,  2,858 

Shiron  SpruiRS,  Wl»4 

Holt-(  lea  ton  Be  v  u  r 

(umm   )    1   333 

Now  Orleans    570,445 

Worthington,  1,627 

Logan,  1,550 

Ik-  loil,  4,085 

Smith  Center,  2,026 

(umne   )    I   103 

New  Roatln   2  818 

Yorktown,  1,100 
Zionaville,  1,536 

MeGrenor,  1,188 
Madrid,  1,829 

Blue  Rapids,  1,4)0 
Hornier  .Springe,  2,277 

Solomon,  831 
South  llutchmmin, 

Hopkin-villp    12  .26 
Hc.rse  (  ave,  1,515 

(umm  ),  1  0  )  J 

\oieo-G»odhopf 
(mime  )     3  306 

IOWA,  2,621,073 

Malvern,  1,203 
Manchester,  3,087 
Mandla,  1,035 

Burhngamt  ,  1,065 
Burlington,  2,304 
Caldwell,  2,000 

1.045 
Stafford,  2,005 
Ste  rlmg,  2,243 

Irvuif    325') 
Jackson    1  978 
Jiuiicsiovvn    1  00  1 

LOUISIANA, 

2,68  !,516 

Oakdale    5  598 
Oik  Grove   1796 
Oberha,  1  .541 

Aoklcy,  1,608 
A  del,  1,709 

Manly,  1,473 
Manning,  1,801 

Canev  ,  2,876 
Gedajr  Vale,  1,010 

Ste.ekton,  1,807 
bunflowcr  (uniue,  ), 

lefTiiM>ntown   1  21G 
Unkjtm   6,921 

\bbtviile   9  338 
\k\ftndna     54913 

Olla,  1  m 
OpdouwiP,  11,659 

Akron,  1,251 
Aibia,  4,838 

ManBoiuUpl   ' 

Chonute,  10.109 
Cherokee,  840 

3,834 
Syracuae,  2,075 

Kenvir-Redbuei 
tumnc  ),  3,420 

\mite   2,WI4 
Arcadia,  2,241 

Patttmou,  1  938 
Pmtvill/e,  6,423 

tf.9,  1950  CENSUS 

If 

Louisiana  (cexnt  ) 
Plain  Dealing,  1,321 
?lM}uen»m>,  5  747 
Ponchatoulft,  4  090 

Lisbon  Falls  (uninc  )» 
2,155 
Lisbon-Lisbon  Center 
(mime  ),  M4S 
Luermoro  Falls 

Parmln<tott.4,«77 
Fort  Fair  Betd,  5,791 
Fort  Kent.  8,343 
Frooport,  3,280 

Witttirop.  3,096 

WoeSfa'nd',  1,292 
Woolwich,  1,344 
Yarmouth.  J.669 

Bkldwinville  (unino.), 
1,407 
Barr«  Plamn-South 
Barre  (uninc),  1,151 
Bedford  (unino  ),  1.407 

North  Brookflftld 
(uninc-  )  ,2,59ft 
North  Scituate-Hoitu- 
»t«  Contw  (unln<-), 
I,tt82 

Bettintttaft'  *.10 

Bor^lfiy,'  1,284 
Berlin,  1,340 
Bernard»ton.  1,117 

Port  Baire  1  060 
Tort  Barrow-Smoke 
Bend  (unmc  )    1  619 
Potash-Port  .Sulphur 

l,ubeeU(unine>    l  516 
MAdtlM  (mum  )    1  621 
Madawa«k  e  urninc  ), 

297"; 

Frienelsrnp,'772 
Fryoburg,  l,92fl 
G.>rham,  4,742 
Gouldfiboro,  1,168 
Grand  I*ie.  1,230 

York,  3,256 

MARYLAND, 

2,343,001 

Beverly,  28,884 
Blae  ketone  (unmc), 

Boston.  801,444 
Bridgewater  (unmc  ), 

Nuttings  LakeOtntno  ). 
1.S01 
Oak  Bluffs  (utiino  ), 
1,487 
Onset  (unmc  ),  1,674 

Billenca,  11,101 
Blae  kstone,  4,908 
Rouriw,  4,720 
Ro>lnton,  1,700 
Bramtree,  23,lfll 

Rac'dand  (unme"), 
2025 
ttayne   ft,  183 
RavMlle  3  138 
Remy  funme  ).  1  OM 
Rewirve  (unmc  )    I  K>5 
Rmggold.  1,007 
Rowland   1  0  IS 
Ruston    10  172 

MRdi"  n  (unmc),  2  551 
M  u-  Hills  (uninc  ), 
1239 
Mcihamr  Fills 

Mwc'oVmiliO    3,821 
Mlllm.  ekct  (unmc  ), 

M.I.!  Derby  (umm  ), 

Gray,  I,fi31 
Greenville,  1,889 
Guilford,  1,842 
Hampden.  J.608 
Harpswell,  1,644 
Harrison,  1  026 
Ilartland,  1,310 
Hermon,  1,728 
Undfdon.  1,182 

Aberdeen,  2,944 
Annapohft,  10,047 
Baltimore,  949,708 
Bel  \ir.  2,678 
Berlin,  2,001 
Bladenaburg.  2,899 
Boonebejro,  1,071 
Bowie,  860 
Hrentwood,  3,523 

3  44.5 
Brockton,  62,860 
Brook  field  (uninr), 
1  017 
Busaarda  Bay  (umnc  )  , 
1,459 
Cambridge,  120,740 
Canton  (unmc  ),  4,739 
Chatham  (unino). 

Orange  (unme  ),  4,048 
Osterville  (urune  ), 
1,003 
Oxford  (unmc  )  ,  3,238 
Palimr  (unmc  ),  3,440 
Peabody,  22,645 
P<ppore.ll-rOaat 
Pepperell  (umnc  ), 
1,734 

Brewst^r,  987 
BnciRpwator.  9,612 
Bnmficld.  1,182 
Brookfield,  1,567 
BrookUne,  57,589 
Buckland,  1,605 
Burhngton,  3.250 
Canton.  7,460 
Carver.  1,530 

1  SJ2 

Holhe,  1,214 

Brunswick,  3,752 

1  225 

Pineburnt  (umnc), 

Charlton,  3,130 

Hamt  Marti  in  1  1  le,  4  ,«14 
Shro\pport,  127,200 

Niwpoit  (unmc), 

Houlton.  8,377 
How-land,  1,441 

Cambridge,  10,  J51 
f  apitol  HeightN,  2,729 

Chelsea,  38,912 
Chicopfn,  49,211 

2,905 
Pittsfield   53,348 

t:hatham,  2,457 
Chelmsford,  9407 

Hiiumeeport   1,510 

North  Bflrwuk  (un- 

(  ainev  (unmc),  1,523 

Clinton  (mum  ),12287 

Plymouth  (unmc  ), 

Cheshire,  2  022 

iShdell    i  164 

far  km  an,  964 

Cc.nl  crvi  lie,  now 

Cohaseet(unmc),  2,009 

10,540 

Chester,  1,292 

Norwav  (unmc   >    2  687 

Jay,  3.102 

Centre  ville,  1,804 

Cone  ord  (unmc  )    2,299 

Pre>v  meetown  (unmc  ), 

C  lark&burg    1  ,030 

Oakland  (umm  )    1,005 

Joftereon,  1,215 

<  h<.»apoako(U\,  1,154 

Dalton  (unmc  ),  4,285 

3  745 

C  Imton,  12.287 

niilphur,  '*•''" 

Old  Or-  hard  Beach 

Join  sport,  1,727 

Chesttrtown,  3,143 

Dennis  Port  (unmc), 

Ouincv,  W8J5 

(ohHwU,  3731 

Yillulah,  7  75s 
'[  hibodaux   7  730 

(umnc  )     I  593 
eld  lown  8261 

Kc  am  bunk,  4,27* 
Kf<nnobunkport,  1,522 
Kmgfield.  HIM 

Cheverh,  J.318 
(  h«vv  Cha«e,  1,971 
("ollege  Park,  11,170 

1080 
East  Bndgewater  (un- 

Roc*  kdalo  (unme  ),  1  8-18 
Roc  kport  (umnc  ),  2,011 

C^olram,  1  546 
Cone  oid,  8,023 
Cunirnmgton,  020 

1'atten  (umnc  )    1  032 

Kitten  ,  N  !SO 

Colrriar  JVlanor,  1,7*2 

Eau't  Doug'lae  (unlnr), 

Rutland  (umnc  ),  1,629 

Dalton,  4,772 

Pittsh.ld  (unmc   ), 

Lebanon    1,499 

Cottage  Citv,  1,249 

1,846 

Halom,  41,880 

Dan>crs   15,720 

Urania  <  unine  ),  1,004 

5012 

Lnnci  I-  k,  961 

<  riafit  id,  3,688 

East  Falmouth  (un- 

Sandwich (unmc), 

Dartmouth,  11,115 

V  idaliH,  1  t*41 

Portland   77  Ml 

limestone,  2,427 

Cumberland,  37,679 

me  ),  1,405 

1  007 

Dodham,  18487 

Vilie  Pl'atte,  6  0{3 

1  niM.ln,  4.030 

Dolmar,  1,328  Cmdud- 

Edgartown  (uninc), 

SeituaU-  (urune  \  1  457 

DC-,  rhcld,  3,086 

RmXTph^unmc'), 

1  isbon,  4,318 

mg  lielmar,  Del  , 

1,261 

Sharon  (unmc  ),  2,815 

DC  inns,  2  199 

Vivian    2  420 

1  V»9 

1  iltle  ton,  1,001 

2,343) 

Everett,  45,982 

ShelhuriK  Falls  (uninc  ), 

Dighton,  2,950 

V\  ashmgton    1  291 

Kichjiiemd  (unme), 

Liwrmore,  1,U3 

Dent  on,  1,806 

Fall  Rivor,  111,963 

2,3t>4 

Douglas,  2  024 

W  ate  rprexjf   1  180 

Livonnore  Palls,  3,359 

Dmtnct  Heights,  1,735 

Falmouth  (mum  ), 

Shirley  Village)  (uninc  ), 

Dovei    1,722 

W«ks  Inland  (unmc  ), 

Rock'land,  9.251 

1  ubei  ,  2,973 

Easton,  4,8i6 

2713 

1082 

Dracut,  8000 

1,199 

Hmuford  (mum  ). 

Maehias.  2,063 

East  port  (unmc  ), 

Iishervillo-farmims- 

Shore  Acrea-Sand  Hills 

Dudluy,  5  261 

Welsh    2  410 

7,888 

Maehiasport,  781 

4.594 

villc  (unme),  2  594 

(unmc  ),  1  020 

Duxburv,  3,107 

Weatlake,  1  871 

Saeo    10  {_'( 

Madawaaka,  4,900 

Eelmoimton.  1,100 

Fitehburg,  42,691 

Siher  Lake  (umm  ), 

East  Bneijcewate'r, 

We*t  Monroe    10  302 

Sanfoid  luniru  ),  11  094 

Madison,  3,619 

Forge  Village  (unme), 

2,024 

1,412 

\\entwego   8328 

bkcmhtgan  (unmc  ), 

Mapletnn,  1,367 

Jbllicott  Cit>  -Delia 

1115 

Somoi  \ille    102.  151 

KaHl  Brookhold,  1,213 

WhiteCantle,  1  839 
Winnfield,  5629 

0  18  i 
South  Berwick  (un- 

Mars  Flill,  2,060 
Mechanic  Falls,  2,061 

(unmc).  },^61 
Kinmitflburg   1  261 

Foxboro  (unmc),  2774 
Jranklm  (unmc  ),r>,34S 

South  Bcllmniiam  (un- 
mc )    1  019 

Eawtli  mi,  800 
kastlwmpton,  10,094 

Winneboro,  3,O55 

ini  )    1  701 

Mexico,  1,762 

Fairmouiit  Height*, 

Gardner,  10  |->81 

Hciuthbndw  (unmc  ), 

Zaehary,  1,542 
ZwolJe,  1,5,55 

South  I  licit  (unme  ), 

Milbndg'e.  1,199 

2097 
Jederalfburg    1,878 

Gardners  Nee  k-Oe  can 
(Jrove  (unmc,  ),3,117 

16  718 
South     De-eifuld     (un- 

4 88  1 
I-aston   0211 

South  Paris 
(umnc   )    2067 

Milford,  1,435 
Miilmoeket,  S.890 

I-  orest  Height*   1.125 
iredenck,  18  142 

Georgetown  (unmt  ), 
1,578 

mc  ),  1,418 
South  Haelley  (umnc  ), 

I'-eJgartown    I,  "'08 
Ki  \  intt   1  322 

MAINE,  913,774 

Smith  Portland    21,806 
South  \\  mdham 

Moniie'gan,  75 

1'rostburg,  6,870 
Fruitland.  1  028 

GilberUillo   (umnc  ), 
1,039 

2,416 
South    Lancaster    (un- 

I'SHCX     1701 

Fan  haven,  12764 

Auburn.  2  i  131 

(umnc  )    1   >09 

Monmouth    1,683 

Gaither«burg    1,755 

Gloucester  25  107 

inc  ),  1  »02 

Falmouth   8,002 

Augusta  20013 

MoiiBon    855 

Germarttown-Home- 

Great  Barrmgton 

South    Yarmouth    (un- 

Fox Intro   7,030 

Bangor    11  558 

Mont  ie  c  llo,  1,284 

wood-Ceelar  Park 

(unme1  )    3,9  H 

me  )    1  185 

Framinghom   28,088 

Bar  Harbor  (uninc), 

Ihomaston  (umnc  ), 

Mount  Desert,  1,776 

(unmc  ),2290 

Greenfield  (unmc  ), 

Sponcei   (unine  ),  5  25ft 

Franklin,  8,037 

2  .572 

2,598 

Glen  EC  ho    150 

bpnngheld    102  J99 

Freetown   2  101 

Bath    10044 

Ntw  Gloue  i  »tc  r,  2,628 

Greenbelt  7,074 

GTO\  eland  (uninc), 

Taunton   40  10«t 

Gav  Head   88 

Belfast,  5  960 

1  569 

Norridcc  wo'c  k    1  784 

Gree-n«lx)ro,  1  181 

1,230 

(ieorgetown,  2,411 

Berwick  (unmc  ),  1  326 

\Hn_Buren  (umnc), 

HagerHtown   36,260 

HaverJull  47,2*0 

Cull    1  070 

Bethel  (ururic  )    1  <)07 

Halfway  (unmt  ), 

He>lden-reiTtroon\ille 

Turner    Falls    (unmc  ), 

(Jr'iflon   82K1 

Biddeford  JOSiO 

\\attrville    18287 

(unme  ),  1812 

5  179 

(,mnbv    1  861 

Bmgharn  (iuunc), 

\\evtlm.ok    1228, 

Oaklanei',  2',079 

HaVre'deGmec  7,809 

He.Histun  (umnc), 

Upton-  West  I)  pi  on  (un- 

f.rtat Bnrr.ntrton  0,712 

1,260 

\\  ilton  (unin<   )    1  910 

Old  OrcliaVd  Beach 

HjattPvilln    12  308 

1908 

ine  1    1  705 

(.ncnfield    17  U9 

Boythhav  Harbor 

AN  mslow  (unme  )    2  010 

Indian  Head   491 

Holyoke,  54001 

(.roton   2  880 

(unmc  )    1  810 

V\  mthrop  (unmc  ), 

Orland   1  155 

Kensington    1  611 

Hor>edale  Umim  ), 

bridge   (umnc  ,    lOiO 

(uenel  iiid    2  140 

Brewer  6H62 

1  SV, 

landover  Hills.  1.061 

2  797 

\meyar.l    Mu\  •  n    (un- 

Hiulli \    2019 

Brielgton  (umnc  ), 

We,odland  (unmc), 

laurel,  1482 

Hopkmton  (uninc  ), 

mc  )    1,804 

Hamilton   2  701 

1  SOO 

1  m> 

Leen  \\  harf-W  oeidland 

1  829 

Waltham    17  187 

H'linpdin    1,122 

Brow  nville  Junction 

\armouth  (unmc), 

Beach  (unme  )    1  169 

llousatonic  (unino  ), 

^are  (umnc  )   0  217 

Hiirieivc  i    J  189 

(uninc  ),  1  080 

2  180 

Patten,  1,536 

Ue.nardtown    1,017 

1.601 

Waieh  im-Wuroham 

II.m-.on,  3  2(14 

Brunswick  (uniiu  ), 

Lonaeomng   2289 

Hyannm  (unmc  ),  4  235 

(  i  liter  (unmi    I    1  100 

Hardviiek    23J8 

7  312 
Bucksport  (.mine  >. 
2,094 

Maine       Towns     and 
Plantations 

Peru,  1,080 
Phillipp,  1.088 
Phmpiburg,  1,134 

Manchester    1  027 
MormngNide   1  520 
Mount  \iry    1  061 

Ipswich  (unino  ),  4,952 
Kingston  (unme  ), 
1  366 

Warren  (unine  )    1  550 
Webster  (umnc  ), 
12  100 

Han  aid   3  O8i 
Hurwidi    2010 
Hut  fie  lei    2  170 

Calais,  4  5SO 

\lfrcd    1   112 

Pittwfield,  3*9(19 

Mount  Rairuei    10  989 

Lawrenoe  80510 

WeMtbo.o(unmc), 

Hmghain,  10  005 

Camden  (uuim  )    1  270 

Awvm    2  109 

Pittston    1,258 

Mount  Savage  (unmc  ), 

Lee  (unmc  ),  2,847 

34H 

Hi  it-date     1   500 

Caribou  (umnc  j    1  >00 

\-diland    2  170 

Poland,  1  ,503 

209t 

Leiteator  Center  (un- 

Wewt  Bridgewattr  (un- 

Hoi brook    400-1 

Chisholm  (unmc  ) 

BailevMlle    1  821 

Porter,'  1,052 

No.theast    now  North 

mc  ),  1,465 

mc  )    1  W 

Holch  n    5075 

1.135 

Bui  Harbor    J  804 

Prmcc  ton,  X65 

Fast,  1  517 

Lenox  (umnc  ),  1,001 

West     Brook  fie  Id     (un- 

Hollnton    J  753 

Devte.T  (unine  )    2  809 

Be  Igraeto    1  009 

Randolph',  1,733 

Oakland    1  640 

Leommeter   24,075 

m.  )    1  104 

Hopedale   3  479 

Dixheld  (unmt  ),  1  {77 

Btnton    1   J21 

Rangeley,  1,228 

Ocean  City    1  234 

Littleton  Common 

\\LNt  <1  one  ord  (unmc  ), 

Hopkmton   3  18fl 

Dover-hoxe  roft 

Ruadtie  Id,  1,022 

Odenton  (uiune  ),  1,059 

(unmc  )    1,017 

1,285 

nubbaru>tem,  1,134 

(unmt)    2,r>00 

Bethel    2  i07 

Richmond,  2,217 

Onhaid      Beach 

Lowell  97,219 

West  fu  Id    20,962 

Hudson,  8211 

Eagle  Lake  (unmc), 
1  014 
East  Millmocke-t 

Bl'imc     1  1  1S 
Blue  Hill    1    U  IS 

Roekport.'l,«50 
Rumfc)rd,  9,954 
Samt   \gatha,  1,512 

(unmc  )    1  201 
Parole  (umnc  >,  1,032 
Pocomoke  Cit>    i  191 

Lunenburg-W  halom 
(unmc  ),  1  812 
Lvnn,  99  738 

West  Medwav  (urune  ), 
1,025 
Went   Warren  fimmi  ). 

Hull.  3  379 
Huntmgtem,  1,257 
Ipswich,  O.805 

(uninc  )    1,417 

Boothbay    1   .,9 

Saint  \lbarm,  1,015 

Port  Deposit   1  139 

Maiden    59801 

1  241 

Kingston,  3,401 

Eaetport   L12i 

Booth  bay  Harbor 

S  licit  Fr  me  IB,  1,384 

Prmee>8B  \nne>,  1  407 

Mansfield  (unmc  ), 

West     Yarmouth     (un- 

Lake. \illo,  2,066 

Ellsworth  3936 

2  200 

Saml  Georuc     1  482 

Remterstenv  n-Gy  ndon 

1808 

mc  )    1  r>5 

1  ancaster  3,601 

Fairhtld  (unme  )   3.776 

Bowdomham   1  OJ9 

Sanford.  15,177 

(umnc  )    2077 

Marlboro   15750 

\VhitirwMlle>  (unmc  ), 

Lanesboro  2,069 

Falmouth  1-  on  sidt 

Bridge  water    1  279 

Sanpc-rvillc  ,  1  101 

Rivmlale    5  530 

Martins  Pond  (umnc  ), 

5  002 

b'c-   4820 

(unmc)    1023 

Bridge  on   20,0 

Scarboro,  4.60O 

Riviera  Beach  (umnc  ), 

1,109 

W.lllamstown   (unmc  ), 

I  c>ie  este-r   6.029 

Farniington-V\cft 
tftrnimgton  (unme  ) 

Bristol    1  176 
Brownville    1  901 

Sc,ar«port,  1,457 
Sherman,  1,029 

1  849 
Rockville  6931 

Maynard  (uninc  ), 
6  690 

5,015 
Wilmington  (unmc  ), 

I-cnox,  3027 
Lc>xmuton    17,335 

3  11  J 

Biumwiek    10990 

Skowhegan,  7,422 

Saint  Michaels   1.170 

Medheld  (unmc  ), 

Line  oln  2  127 

Fort  1-airfieJd  (unmc  ). 

Biickftport    *  120 

South  Berwick,  2.616 

Salisbury,  15,141 

1,690 

Wmchondori     (unmc), 

Littleton,  2,349 

2  521 
I'ort  Kent  (unmc  ), 

Buxton,  2  009 
Camden    }  070 

s.mth  Bristol,  631 
Southwest  Harbor, 

Savage  (unmc  )    1  238 
Seat  Pleaitant  2255 

Medford,  06,113 
Mexlway  (unme.  ), 

4.019 
Wobuin   20.492 

Longmeudow,  0,508 
l.udlow  8  660 

J  00  1 

Cape  riifabeth    3  810 

1.M4 

Severna  Park-Round 

1  276 

Woltosloi,  20i  480 

Lunenburg,  3,900 

Freeport  (unme  )   1,022 
Frvoburg  (unmc  ), 

Caribou   9923 
Cawtme  71H 

Standifth,  1.786 
stonmjrtan,  1.660 

Bay  (umnc  )    1,095 
S'harpsburg  866 

Mel  rose   20,988 
Merino  \  illage  (un- 

VV rant  ham  (umnc  ), 
1,119 

Lynnheld,  3,927 
Alanc  luwt*  r.  2,808 

1  023 

(  helsea   2  169 

strong.  1.0  J6 

Snow  Hill,  2091 

mc  ),  3,118 

Mansfield,  7,184 

Gardiner,  6  049 
Gorliam  (unino  )    1  ftll 

Cherivheld   904 
(  hma,  1  J75 

I  hoinHatim,  2,810 
1  opnharn.  2,626 

Solomons  270 
Fakorna  Park,  13,341 

Mernmae  (uninc), 
1618 

MasBachusetts    Towns 

Marblehftad    13,765 
Marlon,  2.25O 

Groonvill*  (imuu  ), 

(  linton    1,623 

Ir.memt,  1,115 

'laneytown    1,420 

Middleboro  (unme  ), 

\bmgton,  7  152 

Marsh  field,  3  267 

Gmlford  (unme  >    1  431 
Hallowell    i  404 

(  nnniici    1  752 
Corinth    1  167 
Cumberland   2030 

lurmr.  1,712 
I  m.jn,  1,085 
1  mU.  1,014 

The  Narrows-Narrows 
Park  (unmc  )    2,022 
Thurrnont,  1  676 

5,88« 
Milford  (unmi  ),  14  396 
Millers  tall  (unmc  ), 

Acton.  3,510 
Aoushncf   4401 
Adams,  120J4 

MatUpomett,  2,265 
Mavnard,  0  978 
Mteihold,  4  549 

Houlton  (unine  ),  ft  020 

DarnariHcoUa,  1,113 

\an  Burin,  5.094 

L'imunuty  Park  2205 

1,134 

Agawam,  10,16fi 

Mcdway.  ,3,744 

D.utforth    1  174 

VasBalboro,  2,261 

Weuternport    M31 

Millerville  (unino), 

Amcnbiiry,  10  851 

Mendon,  1.019 

1  165 
Jomwport-VVeKt  lones- 
port  umiuc  )    1  t80 
Ken  neb  imk-East 
Kennebunk  (un- 
mc ),2516 
Keimebunkport-Ke  n- 
ntbunkport  Beac  h 
(immc  )    1  388 
Kittfry  (umnc  )   8  692 
K.tfcery  Pumt  (umm  ), 

L«WM»te>n   10,971 
Lincoln  (unmc  ),  2,548 

Deer  Isle    1  2J4 
Dexter    1,126 
Dixheld    2022 
I)o\er  lose  roft,  4,218 
Durham    1  050 
Eagle  1  ake   1,510 
Last  Maehian    1  101 

I'astoii.YotH 
Ehc.t   2  509 
Enbeld    1,196 
Fairfirld    5811 
Falmouth,  4,342 
Farmmgdale,  1,449 

\malhavon   1.427 
Waldoboro,  2,536 
Wallagrass,  1,0  i5 
Warren.  1.676 
Wanhburn,  1,913 
Wate-rboro,  1,071 
Watorford,  828 
VS.b^r,  1,212 
\\i\l*,2,Ul 
\\hitemld,  1,030 
Wilton,  3,455 
Wmdham,  1,434 
Winolow,  4,413 
Winterport,  1,694 

Westminster,  6  140 
Wilhaouport,  1,890 

MASSACHUSETTS, 
4,690,  514 
Adanift-Konfrew  (un- 
inc )    11  633 
Ameffbury  (urune), 
9.711 
Ainheret  (unme  },  7,900 
Athol  (uninc  ),  9.708 
Attloboro,  23,809 
Aycr  (uni»c.),  3,107 

1  703 
MiHia-Clic-quot 
(unmc  ),  1,419 
Millville  (unmc  ).  1,407 
Monnon  (umnc  ),  2,  136 
Nantuckot  (unmc), 
2,901 
New  Bedford.  109,189 
Newburyport,  14,111 
Newton,  81,991 
North  Adame,  21,567 
Northampton,  20,063 
Northboro  (UBUIC.), 
1,442 

Amheret,  10,850 
\mlcner   U  437 
Arlington,  44,153 
Ashburnhain.  2,tX)3 
Ashby,  1,464 
Ashland,  3,500 
Athol,  11  554 
Auburn,  8,840 
Ave>n,  2,06« 
Ayer,  5,740 
BartUitahln,  10,480 
Barre,  3.400 
Bedford,  5,234 
BekU-rtowu,  4,487 

Aferrmiae,  2,804 
McUmen,  24.477 
Middleboro,  10,164 
Mlddleton,  2,916 
Milfonl  15.442 
Millbury,  8,347 
Millw,  2,551 
MiJlville,  1.603 
Milton,  22,805 
Monson.  6,125 
Montague,  7,812 
Nahftnt.  2,679 
Nantycket,  3.484 
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Neodham,  16,313 
Newbury,  1,994 
Norfolk,  2,704        * 
North  Anciover,  8,465 
North  Attleboro,  12,146 
Northboro,  3.122 
Northbndge,  10.476 
North  Brookfield,  3,444 
Northfield,  2.246 
North  Reading.  4,402 
Norton.  4,401 
Norwell,  2.515 

Baraga,  943 
Battle  Creek,  48,666 
Bay  City,  52,623 
Bayport  Park-lakeside 
(umm*),  1.209 
Beechw  ood-Oaklawn 
(umnc  ),  1,567 
Be  Idmg,  4  430 
Belleville   1,722 
Tlellevue   1,168 
Benton  Harbor,  18769 
Benton     Heights     (un- 

Hancock,  fi,223 
Harbor  Beach,  2,340 
Harbor  Kprmgs,  1,626 
Hart.  2  172 
Hartford,  1,838 
Hastings,  6.096 
Haisel  Park,  17,770 
Highland  Park,  46,393 
Hdlwdale  7297 
Holland    15.858 
Holly,  2,603 
Homer,  1,301 

Quinoy,  1,527 
Ram*ay-Anvil  (uiuno  ), 
1,466 
Reading,  1,125 
Reed  City,  2,241 
Republic  (vuunc), 

Richmond,  2.025 
River  Rouge,  20,549 
RiverBide-HiIlftide 
Gardens  (umnc  ), 
1,012 

Belle  Plame,  1,708 
Bemidji,  10,001 
Bermon,  3.398 
Bird  Inland,  1  333 
Biwabik,  1,245 
Blooming  Prain.  , 
1,442 
Blue  Jharth.  3,843 
Bov.\,  1,320 
Bramcrd,  12  6)7 
Breckt  nridgt  .  1,623 
Brook  Kn  Center. 

New  Brighton,  2,218 
Newport,  1,672 
New  Prague,  1,015 
New  1  1m,  0.34S 
Northfield,  7.4S7 
North  Mank  Uo,  4.788 
North  Saint  Paul,  4.248 
Olivia,  2,012 
Ortonville,  2,577 
Osukix,  1,488 
OBBCO    1  107 
Owdtonn'i    10  191 

D'Ibervillfl  (umnc  ), 
1  129 
Drew    1681 
Durant  2,311 
Kast  Side  (umnc  ), 
1215 
Kd  wards   1  002 
Elbsville,  3  579 
P^upora   1  318 
tavette   1,498 
l'ore«t   2874 

Norwood,  10,636 
Oak  Bluffs,  1,521 

iiu  ),  6,160 
Berkley,  17,931 

Houghton,  3,829 
How  ell   4353 

Riverview,  1.432 
Rochester.  4  279 

4,284 
Browns  Valkv,  1,117 

Park  Rai.uU   3  027 
1'ftvncBvilk  ,1    id  i 

1  ul  tori    1  343 
GloMpr    1  467 

Orange  5,894 
Orleans,  1,759 
Oxford   5,851 
Palmer,  9,533 
Paxton,  1,006 

Berncri  Hprmgs,  1,761 
Be-wnu-r  3  509 
Big  Hapids   0736 
Birmingham,  15,107 
BliHshcld,  2  365 

Muhliell  (umnc  ),  1,690 
Hudson    2  773 
Hudi-onvilh    1  101 
Huntington  Woods, 
4,949 

Rockford,  1,0  17 
Rock  wood,  1,044 
Rogers  Citv,  1,873 
Romi  o,  2,986 
Uotmevelt  Park,  1,254 

BufTalo,  1,914 
Buhl,  1,462 
Caledonia,  2.241 
(  ambridge,  2,978 
Canbv,  l',173 

Pelic  in  Rapids    1  *,;6 
J'eihun,  1,920 
Pine(  itv,  1,937 
Pint  JMmd,  1  298 

Green\  ille  29  9  16 
Greenwood    18061 
Grenada  7  188 
Gulfport    22659 
Hattiesburg  29474 

Pembroke,  2  R79 
Popperoll   3  4C.O 

BloomhcldllillH   1.468 
Bovno  City   3028 

Imlav  (  itv    1,054 
lukht.r    16,728 

Knmwillr,  15,816 
Rojal  Oak,  46,898 

(  atinon  falls,  1.831 
(  a«»  1  ake,  1,936 

PlLTmVt'w'  l'  -,Tl 

llairlehurst   3  397 
H.rnando    1  206 

Plamville,  2,088 
Plymouth,  13,008 

Brighton,  1  801 
BroiiMon   2,100 

Ionia   (.412 
lion  Mountain   9679 

Sagmaw,  92,918 
Saint  Charles,  1,469 

(  haska,  2,008 
(  l.HtticId,  1,605 

Print  itf',n,'2  10H 
Proctor,  2.(.'i? 

Hull  mdak    2  316 
Hollv  springs   3276 

Piinceton    1032 
Piovmtetown  3,705 

Brooklme  (umnc  ), 
1  504 

fron  Hivcr    1018 
Ironwood    11   1(>6 

Saint  C  lair,  4,098 
Saint  (  lair  Shores, 

(  hisholm,  6,801 
(  Ian  (  it\    1,106 

R*-d  Lake  FdU    1  7  13 
Red  Wing    10  (il  > 

Inclianoln    1  369 

Randolph,  9  <)82 
Raynham   2420 

Buchanan    5224 
Bullo,  k  C  reek  (umnt  ), 

Iih'ttTTW 

198^3 
Saint  Ignace.  2.946 

Clarkfu  Id,  1,012 
riocjiu  t   7  685 

Redwood  Falli.,  3.H15 
Renvilk    1,323 

lUa^Bum    1  725 

Reading    14,000 

1  8<ll 

Jaek«on    51  OK8 

Saint  Johns,  4,954 

Cokato.  1  »01 

UK  liht  Id,  17   >02 

Rehohoth,  3  700 
RothiHttr    1  128 

Cadillac    10425 
(  alumit    1  256 

JoncHVille    1  504 
Kalamayoo    57  704 

Saint   loBcph,  10,223 
Saint  1  oin»,  3,347 

(  old  Spring,  1,488 
(  olt  mine,  1,121 

llobbinwink  '  11*289 
Rochester,  20  ssl 

KoH.Tu'sko   07M 

Rock  land   8  «)00 

Cipat     1  104 

Kalku«ka    1  210 

Saline,  1,513 

Rosen  u    2  '31 

Rock  port,  1  231 
How  lev,  1  7(>8 

Carle  ton    1  030 
(  aro   3  404 

Kmiwfoid,  5038 
Lake  Lmckn,  1  102 

SandiiBkv    1,819 
Sault  Saintc  Mario, 

8,175 
Crookston   7  352 

Koh-eville   6,4  17 
Ruch  (  itv     1  175 

I  andt.n-  \\est  Gulfport 

HuMwll,  1,2"8 

C  irxon  (  itv    1  108 

Lake  Odt-wa    1  59«> 

17,912 

C  roebv  .  2,777 

Rushfoid    1  270 

Rutland    3  050 

Caspian    1  (.08 

Lake  Orion   2381 

S.  hoohraft,  1,078 

(  natal.  5,713 

"-  unt   \ntliuii>  ,  1  40() 

fiahsbuo    2  t,M5 

<"  a^s  (  itv    1  7(.2 

Lak,  Orion  Heights 

Stottvillt,  1,142 

Daw  son,  1  834 

-unit  (  h  lilts,  1    jlS 

Sandwich   2418 

Cashopohs   1  527 

ditiini  )    1  075 

Stlwwamg    1,911 

Dttphavin,  1,823 

S.ml  i  loud    2\410 

I  .  xmgton    <  r)8 

Haugu-*    17  102 

(  ed  ir  SprmgH    1  178 

1    \rise   2  17(, 

MK  11  1\,  1  500 

Dt.r  Hivtr,  1  Oil 

Saint    1  inies    3  SHI 

Sciiuutt    59'»1 

(  tnt.r  I  UK    7  (,5'< 

1  anMTHv    H2  I  2M 

South  Il.<v,n,  5629 

D,  luio,  1,->So 

Saint    1..-.  ph    ),2t6 

Sttkonk    •>  101 

Southland-  "Woodland 

Ditn.it  Likts,  r,,7S7 

Saint  I  tun*  Park, 

Sharon   4  817 

(  Imrlott,    OMK, 

Lapier  H.ighU 

(umnt  ),  2,425 

Dilwt.ith,  1,12') 

22,61  t 

I  UIUIK  rton    1  S03 

Slif  Ih.  Id    2  150 

(  htl.oM.rtn    1nK7 

(•umnt  >    1,722 

South  I  von,  1,312 

Dodge  Crntei,  1,111 

S  unt  Piul,  31  1   <l'l 

Shtlbuinc    1  71tt 

f  h.Kfii    2  180 

Launum     1211 

South  Monro,    (umnc) 

Duluth    101  111 

S  unt  Piul  Park,   '  1  3S 

She  i  born    1  245 

<  h.suimii'    22bl 

1  aw  ton    1  20(i 

}   istGi  md  f'orkf,  1,010 

Hhirhv    1271 

(  IUK     2  440 

I  .sin     1515 

South  Park  (umm  ), 

I'.iini,  0,7  H 

Stndstom  ,  1  097 

Magnolia    1  OH1 

Sh.tusburv  ^10501 

(  law-ton     >  10() 

Jt\cl  1  'ark-Oak  Park 

2,101 

1  Ibow  I  ikt,  1  li)S 

s,  ,,,1^    (    (  ntll  ,    -i,  1  10 

(  Imlon    1   311 

SparbngMlJe  (uriin.  ), 

I  Ik  Kivor,  1,3'J'J 

Sink  Rapi.Jt'    1  UO 

Me  inlt  nhali    1  139 

Southniupton    1   ?S7 

(  lu,    ]  <«,1 

Tineoln  Pirk    2'l  310 

1,3<ti 

1  Imoro    1  071 

Shakop,  t    l,ls  , 

Houthboro   '2  7(>0 

Li  \e,ma    17    ,54 

>1\     1  171 

Mill  lown-Miirm  lown 

Southbn.Ui     17  110 

(  o|,  mm    1  021 

low.  11    2  I'M 

SpnugnfTd  Pla.  o- 

Si  IV  toll     1  S^7~ 

Sou  III  Jhtdkv     10  111 

(  oloina    1  Oil 

I  udmrton    ')  r,()b 

lak.xnw  (un.n<  ), 

I  v.VlMor  'l  7h  1 

.Mouthwi,  k    28,i 

(  olon     1  000 

M  itkiiuw  f  n\    070 

13  161 

I-  infix,  1  145 

So'iith  Int,  rnatloinl 

H  iiidHbin  o  (umnt  ), 

Spt  m  .r   7027 

Spiing  I  akt>,  1.S24 

1   iiimont    S.l'H 

i  ill-,    1  MO 

Mnlm^   2  IM. 

iimm.    )     1  01  5 

M  inth.Mtr    1   388 

1<  ilron  n.nrhts,   ^  SS4 

South  -unt  Paul 

Stoikbndjr.    2  Ul 

(  (jiniiit  !.  i   (umnc  ), 

M  iiu^i.  <    S  (.42 

Stantlish    1,'lSH 

J'  inhiult    It,  O'S 

1  >  HO't 

Mooiht  it!    1  710 

Stomham    )  1  22'l 

1  07  , 

MmiNti.pif    10SO 

St  »riton    1  12-5 

Fi.rnimKti.ii    l.'llt, 

^pnngiit  Id,  2  171 

Muuuhttm    11   1  U) 
Stow     !  700 

(  oust  mtini     1  514 
(  impii-Mll.     1    571 

Miuuto.i  Bt  uh-DtMls 
1  ik,    (umnc  )    1  2,*1 

Stork  bridge  ,  1,05)8 
sturt'iw,  7  7*<t) 

1-prgus  Palln,  12  'H7 
PoUv,  1  OV» 

'-(.niitt  (,iov(     1,0')1 

Mound  Bavou    1?328 

Sturl.udtrt    2  HOI 
Suilbms    2   ,'»(, 

<  oMinrn    2  1  >S 

Mnnton    1  1*5 
Mam  tin*    1  OH 

Sunrifti  Hughts  (mi- 
ni. ;    1  o«»4 

forect  Lake    1,7*>(< 

^t  ipii  M   2,7s2 
^t  irlmck    1  It  1 

\'rttli  ton    1  204 

s.md'il.md    'H)1 

(  n'-M]  1-  dl'-'  2  110 

M  mi,.   C  Kv    4  270 

Svlv-xn  lak.,  1  K,5 

PM/,'f'"l    l)'l 

St.w  irtvilk,  1  l')3 

\t  \\    Mban\     5  OHO 

Sutton    1  102 

DIM   i,i.     1  711 

Mail,   tie.       1     IHJt 

lawaM  n  x     1  til 

Indliv    J7'M, 

Millw  iter    7,(>71 

Sv\iiinpMott    1  1  580 

D«  tib'.m    Ml  '.Ul 

Manumit     17  '02 

Lfiumith    4,020 

I<ultli    1,1  »<> 

Ihuf  Hiv.i  h  ilU,  t>,'»2t> 

(  )<  t  an  '-p'  ii>gs    3,0  18 

Mir  hill     .777 

limptian.t   (umnt  ), 

IIK\      5020 

lnupkton    l"7,7 

I),  in  u     1  Hl't  1(,h 

Mmsvillt    2531 

1,002 

Gilbc'iV,  2,21" 

J  rumnn    1  100 

TtwUlnuv    1  101 
liO.uiv     1  ''50 

D,  tioil    li<  it  h-\\ood- 
Imd  B<  nil  iimm.  ) 

M  ihon    5   >14 
MtKintlalt  ,  <)  4*1 

'Hint  Oikb,  1,572 
Ihrtt    Rivtr«    h  7S5 

GUntoe,  2,801 

Iwo  H  ubors,  1,100 
1  vlei.  1  121 

1  (v«i  upoiita    10  feOI 
Pa^-  (  hn-tmn    3,183 

lopslield    1  412 

Mcnomimc,   II   111 

Irav.iHt  (  HV,  16,l)71 

Gold,  n  \  llk'v  ,  1,511 

\  ilk\    \cres  (umnc  ), 

Pe  tal  (umnt  )    2  1  18 

lowimtud    2  HI  7 

D.  \t,  i     1    507 

Mi,  higin  (  tnt.i 

Inn  ton,  6,222 

1,727 

Philadelphia    1  172 

1  niro   dt.l 

Grind  M  irui"  1.07S 

Piruvum    (,707 

lynirsboro    2050 

Dund,  <     1  '»71  " 

Mid.  Ik  sill.     1  (U7 

tlilt   (umnc  ),  1,  lt>0 

Grind  Kipid*,  h.010 

\\  ibish'i,  2'4dS 

Pinitotoi     1   >96 

L  pton    2  tiV> 

Midland    11  281 

1  numC  it\,  1  564 

(}r  mite  ^^llp,  2  111 

\\  i.onii,  1   1h') 

I'opl'irv  illt     1  852 

I  '\biidgi.    7  007 

I    ist    \nn    \rl.or    1  820 

Mil  m    '2  7i>8 

I  fun,  1,1'tO 

HnlWk,  1  152 

\\  itkni     1  'US 

Port  Gibson    2020 

\Vak.litld    I'M,  31 

1    i  t   I  )<  troil    21   101 

\lilfonl    1  '121 

\  and.  no..k  (umnc). 

Harmony  ,  1,0  '2 

\\aitf   Pnrk    1  039 

Walpolt    0  10') 

1  iM  (..m.l  Hipids 

Milluiktt.n    1  043 

1  100 

V\  dkei,  1  l'»2 

Purvis    1  270 

Win    7  517 

t,  lot 

Mohuwk  iMill.in 

\?a«Hnr   2,5,0 

H  iwkv,  1,1')6 

Ouitmnn    1  h!7 

\\anhain    7  1<>9 

T  MM    lord  in    I  77') 

(unuu  )    1  111 

\orona  Park  (umnc). 

Hector,  1,1'iti 

\\nrroid,  'l  270 

RaMnond    1  259 

Wamn    1  4(M> 

1   i  t  Kmgsloid-skid- 

Monroe    21  V<7 

1,142 

lit  lining,  1,004 

\\  isit  i,  4  027 

Rithton    1  IVS 

\Vattrtown    17  129 

iiioii   (umnt   )    1  270 

Mtmlattu,     1  130 

VickuhuriF,  2,171 

Ilibbmg,  I6,27t> 

\\  ittrMllc,  1,(,27 

Hipley    2  IS  3 

\\avland    1  107 

1   IM  I  anting    20  121 

M.irenci    1  ')81 

\iwmaPark  fumnc  ), 

Hopkins,  7  im 

Rolling  Turk.  1  229 

WebMei     H  1"4 

Mount  (  kimns  17027 

2  747 

Hutehin««on    1  t»«»0 

W.llosh  v,  20  510 

4  127 

Mount  Morns   2  8'K) 

Wakfti.  Id.  3  344 

Intel  nctmn^l  Fulls, 

\\rf.tl,r7,,,k,  1  017 

Rule\ilk    1    iL'l 

\\tllnu  t,  1  121 

I'axt    Jaw  i«    2010 

Mount  Pk  is  tut    11,103 

\\alltdJakt  (umm  ), 

h,2(>9 

We-tt  s  mil  Piul,  7,055 

Sirdis    1  'H  1 

Wtnhnm    1  oil 

1  uu.n  Rapids    3  500 

Mnmsing    1  11') 

2  7SS 

iHlind  Park,  1,157 

\\  IK  iton,  1  (»4s 

S  n  itobia   2  108 

\\estboro  7  3<H 

L«)is<     171)48 

Muskcgon,  »8429 

\\at.rvlift,  1  327 

Iickson,   5,313 

Wluti   Bi  ir  1   ike, 

Shaw    1  S'»2 

Wcbl  BovlMon   2  570 

hnv.1,  wood  Park- 

\\a\lHiitl,  1,501 

Iintpvilk,  1  2S7 

!  d  Hi 

^helbv    2  1  IS 

Wtsl  BudtftwaUr 

Biow  nk  «   Pirk 

1  S  S28 

lordan,  1  101 

\\illmir,  ')  410 

Starkvillc    7  107 

4  0  ,«> 

(umm   )    4  171 

Naahvill,,  1,174 

Uu.dorn,   1,161 

Stonewall  (umnt). 

We*t  Brooktuld    1,»>74 

Ficanahi    11  170 

me  ),  1.205 

Ketw  'it'in,'  1.S07 

\\innpbaffo.  2,127 

1  01  > 

Wcttfoid   4  2t.2 

Newavgti.'l  385*" 

\\.st  Brant  h.  2  W8 

Kensington    311 

\\inuni,  25,011 

Summit    1  558 

WostmmHttr   2  7<>8 

1  \  urt    1  17S 

N.  w  Ball  mum,  2,043 

\\hitthall.  1,810 

Ktiuon,  1,(>51 

\Vmtbiop    1,211 

la>hirnvilh    1  116 

Woht  N'cwburv,  1  508 

Fuir  Plain  (umnc  ), 

Ntwbern,  2  802 

\\hitt  lakt-Srv.n 

1  i  (  n  scent,  1,229 

\\orthinnton    7  923 

lumen    1  311 

Western    502(. 

4  1  U 

New  Buffalo,  1,565 

Harbors  (umm  ), 

I»ke  ("itv,  3,457 

Zumbrota,  l.hbb 

1  updo    11  527 

Went  port    4  '»80 

New  Haven    1,082 

1,  185 

Uke  <  ryptal,  1,130 

1  vlt  rtown    1  331 

West  Sprmght  Id. 
20,438 
We*t  Stockbndge, 
1  105 

Fin  ton    1220 
*<  rnd.il.    29075 
Iinvhburg  (umnr  ), 
1   154 

Niks,  13,145 
North  Muskcgori,  2,424 
iMorthvilIt,  3,240 
Norwav,  3,258 

\\hite  Pigton,  1,113 
\Villianmton,  2,051 
Willow  Hun  (umnc), 
11,165 

I  akefield,  1  651 
I  amberton,  1  20s 
J  mtBbe.ro    1.100 
J  .uderdule,  1O33 

MISSISSIPPI, 
2,176,914 
Aberdeen    5200 

1  nion    1  55<) 
\itktburg   27048 
\\ater\allej    3213 
\\avneMburo    1442 

West  wood,  5837 

Flat  Hoik    1  031 

Oak  Park,  6,267 

Wolf  lake  (umm  ), 

J  c  (  enter.  1,314 

Atkirman    1  463 

\N  et-fion    1  2  35 

Wey  mouth    12090 
Whitman  8  113 

Hint    161  143 
Fluking   2220 

Olivet,  887 
Oimwas  ,  1,421 

1,501 
Woodlawn  Ore  hards- 

Le  Sueur,  2,713 
Lite  line  Id.  4.60K 

\morv     J  090 
Baldwyn    1    .(,7 

\\est  Point    6  432 
Miggms    1   116 

Wilbralmm  4003 
Wilhamsburg  2,050 
Wilhamstown  6,104 

Fowkrville    t  166 
Frankuimuth    1  208 
Jrankfort    1  858 

Ontonagon,  2.107 
Otacgo,  3,000 
Ovici,  1,410 

Knollwood  Park 
(unint  ),  4,015 
Woodville  (umnc  ), 

)  ittle  Fills,  6,717 
Long  Prairie.  2,443 
Luverne,  3,650 

Batefuille   2  4(.3 
Bay  Saint  I  oiiis    1  (j21 
Bay  Springs    1  302 

Woodville    1  609 
^  a/oo  C  ity   9  746 

Wilmington,  7,019 

Fraie  r    1  379 

OWOSBO,  15,948 

1,026 

Mxdeha,  1.790 

Bear  lown  (unuu  ), 

Winchendon,  0,585 
Winchester,  1  5  50") 

Fremont,  3  05b 
Galenbuig    1  200 

Oxbow  (umnc  ),  1,722 
Oxftird,  2,  105 

Wvandottt,  .36,846 
Yak,  1641 

Madison,  2,301 
Mahnomen,  1,464 

2  002 
Belrom   4  071 

MISSOURI,  3,954,653 

Winthiop   19490 
W  rent  ham,  5,311 

Garden  (  itv.  9,012 
Gavlord,  2271 

Packard  HomcsitcH 
(umnc  ),  1,006 

Ypsilanti    18,302 
Zccland,  3,075 

Mahtomedi,  1,375 
Mankato,  1S.S09 

BdoM    17  425 
Boonevdle   .3295 

Albany    1  850 
A  tide  mm    1073 

Yarmouth    3,297 

Gladstone,  4  8  11 

Parchment.  1,179 

M.ipleton,  1,083 

Brandon    1  827 

•\ppk-ton  (My   1  150 

MICHIGAN,  6,371,766 

Cladwin    1  878 
Grand  Blanc.  998 
Grand  Haven,  9,530 

Patterson  Gardens 
(umnc  ).  1.548 
Paw  Paw,  2,382 

MINNESOTA, 

2,982,483 

Marshall,  5,923 
Melrose.  2,106 
Mendota   243 

Brookhaven,  7  801 
Bruce    1  719 
Budc    1  195 

Arbor  lerrate   1.150 
\sh  Grove   070 
\urorn    1113 

Adiian,  18393 

Grand  Ledge,  4  500 

Paw  Paw  Lake  (un- 

Ada,  2,121 

Milnca.  1,017 

Calhoun  City    1,319 

Ava    1  611 

Albion   10400 

Grand  Rapula   170,515 

inc  ),  1,625 

Adrian,  1,115 

Minne'iptibe,  521,718 

(  anton    7,048 

Bel-Nor    1  2<>0 

Algonae,  2  039 

Grandvilk    2,022 

Pont  water,  1,097 

Aitkin,  2,070 

Mmneota,  1,274 

Carthage    1  i»25 

Bel-Ridge    1  116 

Allegan,  4801 

Grayling  2,000 

Perrv,  1,203 

A  1  bain,  1,196 

Montevidpo,  5,450 

(  entreville  2025 

Bel  ton,  1  233 

Allen  Park   12,329 

Greenville  6008 

Petersburg,  1,001 

Albert  I-ea,  13,545 

Montgompry,  1,013 

("hark  ston   2  629 

Berkeltv    5268 

Alma.  8,341 
Almont,  1,035 

Orowo  Pointe,  (,,283 
Gronse  Point*  Farms, 

Petoskev,  6,468 
Pigeon,  1,015 

Alexandria.  6,319 
Anoka,  7,306 

Monticello,  1.211 
Moorhcad,  14  S70 

Clarksdale,  16  539 
Cleveland.  0747 

Bern  if,  1  H)N 
Bethany    2  714 

Alpeua,  18,135 
Anchor    Bay    Gardens 
(unuu  ),  1.127 
Ann  Arbor.  48,251 
Austin   Lake    (umnc  ), 

9410 
Grosae  Pointe  Park, 
13,075 
Grow.*)  Pointe  Shores, 
1,032 

Pinconmng,  1,223 
Plain  well.  2,767 
Pleasant  Ridge,  3,594 
Ph  mouth,  6,637 
Pontiac,  73,681 

Applcton,  2,256 
Arlington,  1,313 
Aurora,  1,371 
Austin,  23,100 
Baglcv,  1,564 

Moose  I  ikt,  1  003 
Mora,  2.018 
Mormngside,  1,699 
Morris,  3.M1 
Mound,  2,061 

C  Imton,  2  255 
Collins,  1  293 
Columbia  6  124 
Columbus   17,172 
Corinth,  9  785 

Bethel    191 
Bevier  838 
Bismarck   1  244 
Bloomfield    1,382 
13lu«  Springs   1,068 

2.032 
Bad  Axo,  2,978 
Bangor,  1,694 

Grosae  Pointe  Woods, 
10,881 
Hamtramck,  48,355 

Portage  (unmt  ),  1,677 
Port  Huron,  35,725 
Portland,  2,807 

Barnenvillt,  1.593 
Baudette,  029 
Bavport.  2,502 

Mountain  Iron,  1,377 
Mountain  Lake,  1,733 
Naahwauk,  2,029 

Crosby   1  152 
Crystal  Springe,  3,676 
Decatur,  1,225 

Bolivar   3  182 
Bonne  lerre,  3  53S 
Boonville,  0,680 
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Missouri  (<ont  ) 
Howling  Grwn,  2,306 
Branson  1  314' 
BreckenndRo  Mills, 

Moberly,  13,115 
Monett,  4,771 
Monnw  Cm  ,  2,093 
Montgomery  fit}, 
1,670 

Conrad,  1,868 
<  uf  Bank,  3,721 
1  1,  or  Lodge,  3,779 
Dillon.  3,268 
Pa-it  Hel«™    1,218 

McOook,  7,678 
Maiison,  1,063 
Minataro,  800 
Mmdon,  2,120 
Mitchell,  2,101 

Hanover  (umno,), 
4,999 
Hillwboro  (uninc  ), 
(1,670 

North  Hampton, 
1,104 
Noithumberland,  2,779 
Orford,  726 
Oamppee,  1,412 

Fairviow-Rlver  Plata. 
(umno).  1,717 
Fanwood.3,^8 
Vlomuif  ton,  3,068 

4,061 
Brentwood    7  504 

M.m  house,.  1,6^ 
Mound  (  m  .  1   112 

ForHNth,  l.OOrt 
Fort  B<nton.  1.522 

N<>br»Kkaritv,  6,872 

NflK'h,  1,822 

HT,247MUmnC)' 
Hudson  (umnc  ),  2,382 

Pelhara,  1,317 
Pembroke,  3,094 

Florhnm  Park,  2,385 
1-  loroncQ'Koebling 

Brookneld    5810 
Brunwirk    1,653 
Buffalo   1211 
Butler,  3  333 

Mountain  G...M,  UOfi 
Mount  V  1.011,2,0)7 
Neosho    .  700 

N,  ,  i  '«    S.OHO 

For"  1V<  k  (umnc  ), 
1,214 
Glasgow,  3,821 
Glc-ndive    5,2,54 

N<uman  Grove,  1,004 
Norfolk,  11,  W 
North  Bond,  906 
North  Plat  If,  15,433 

Kwene,  15,638 
Lnoonn,  14,745 
Lnnoiifiter  (umno  ), 
2,206 

Potttrhorouffh,  2.55C 
Pittsfield,  2,321 
Plniufield,  1,011 
Plaistow,  2.082 

(umno  ),  fl,785 
Fort  Left,  11.648 
Frankhu,  3,W4 
Frankbn  Lakes,  2,021 

Cabool   1  245 

\.ulmrg,  9*0 

Glonwood  Park 

Oakland,  1.456 

lebation  (umno), 

Plymouth,  3,030 

Freehold,  7,550 

California  2627 

\<  w  Fiar,klm,  1  060 

(unim  ),  1,889 

0-allnla,  1.456 

4,614 

Raymond,  1,428 

Frcnchtown,  1.305 

Camdenton    1,142 

Great  Fall-,  39  2U 

Onialu,  251,117 

I  i*bon  (umnp),  1,372 

RollinHford.  1,652 

Gurficld,  27,550 

Cameron   3  570 

Now  London    s5<< 

Hamilton,  2.67S 

O'N.  ill   3,027 

1  ittlcton  (umno  ), 

live,  1.9H2 

Garwood,  4.622 

Campbdl   1  Oil 

N«!W  Mn  In  1    ',72<) 

Hardin,  2  306 

Ord,  2,239 

3  MO 

Salem,  4,805 

Gibbstown  (umno  ), 

Canton    2400 

Norb..i.       1,114 

Harl.  in,  1,107 

(Vdvillo  (unmc),  1.332 

Manchester  82,732 

Senhrook,  1.788 

Care  Girar<  Jean    M  578 
Carl  lumtion    1  OOn 

Noirn  ind\.  2,506 

NoMh  Kansas  Cit\, 

Hwlowton,  1,753 
Havre   S.OSft 

Oseeoli,  1  OOS 
On'ikosb,  1  124 

Mnrlboro(umnc), 
1,116 

Stewartstown,  970 
Stratford.  973 

Glsssboro,  5,867 
Glen  Ridge,  7,620 

Carrollton,  1  580 

IM.ni    17,581 

Oxford,  1,270 

Morodith  (umnc), 

Ruimpce,  1,108 

Glen  Rock,  7,145 

Carterville   1  J52 

Himcrv  lTor«.e-Go%,  rn- 

PntMlhon    1,011 

1  ,  122 

Swannoy,  2,800 

Gloucester  City, 

Carthago   11  188 

OtKland,  1,041' 

Piwnct  f  it\,  1,606 

Milford  (umnc  ),  3,260 

Ftimworth,  1,025 

14,357 

Caruthorsvillp   8,6H 

1   555 

Ponder    1,167 

\nshua,  14  660 

lilton,  2,085 

Guttenborg,  5,566 

Caw»\!l|p   1  Ul 

0|i\,tte,  1.71.1 

Knbspell,  0,757 

IVru,  1,2(.5 

New  london  (uninc  ), 

1Yo\.  1,)«0 

Hackermnck,  20,219 

Cenrralm  2  460 

Oran,  1  1  50 

Lau/tl    5663 

Pierct,  1  167 

1,002 

Wakefield,  1,267 

Hackettrtown,  3,894 

Chaffoe    3134 

lx  uptown   6,571 

Plunview    1,427 

Newmarket  (unmc  ), 

WalpoU',  2.536 

Haddonheld,  10  405 

Char!  if  k    1  52S 

T  ibb\,  2,401 

PlaMsmouth,  4.S74 

2  172 

Warner,  l.OHO 

Haddon  Heights  7  '287 

Charleston,  5  ,01 

<h\'<  nsMlir,  1*046 

I  unifstou,  7  6s  5 

P.  >IK  ,i,  SO  \ 

Newport  (umnc), 

VNen  re,  1,145 

Hainesport  (umne), 

Chillnr,th««    H  ti04 

0/arV,  1  OS7 

Malta,  2  095 

Rdnton,  1,300 

3,062 

AVluteheld,  1,677 

1  110 

Clarence   1  121 

Pft-ifu    1.0S5 

Randolph,  1  020 

Northh«1d  (uninr), 

Wilton,  1,952 

Hftledon,  6  204 

Clarkton,  1  004 

Pacoinl.  ,  3,8»)6 

(imm-  )    1  704 

Rivenna,  1,451 

1,065 

Winchester.  2  388 

Hamburu  1,105 

Clayton,  16055 

Pnlnnra,  2,205 

Mili-N  (  K\    0  243 

Red  <  loud,  1,741 

IVt(  r  borough  (umno  ), 

Wolfeboro,  2,581 

Hammonton.  8,411 

Clinton   6075 

Parw,  1,«07 

Miss,  -u  In,  22.4H5 

Ruddle.  1,266 

1,506 

Hainngton  Park, 

Columhii    51  074 
Concord)  t,  1  218 

PirkvilK,  1  1% 
Parma,  1,165 

MI    )    2.12H 

Smiil  Pull.  1,676 
Sohuvlur,  2.SS3 

Pittsfidd  (uninr  ), 
1,142 

NEW  JERSEY, 

1,8,35,329 

I  6^4 
Harrison,  13400 

Country  Club  HilN, 

Pasndoni  Hill-,  1,102 

Onlurd     Homos     (un- 

Scottsbluff,  12,858 

Plymouth  (umnc  ), 

Hanbrovuk  Heights, 

1,711 

S(  wird.  3,154 

2  107 

9  1«1 

Craiw  ,  939 
Crept  wood    1,645 

P.'ir'Aille,  4,591 

PhibpRburp    1  OJS 
PI.  nt\wo..d    1.S62 

sh.lton,  1.052 
S-idncv.  4.012 

Portsmouth,  18.H50 
Koohester,  1  1,776 

Alpha,  '2,1  \7 

Haworth    1  612 
Hawthorne,  14,816 

Creve  Co.  ur,  2,040 
Cnstal  f  H\,  3,499 

Pi'no  Lawn   6  1    5 

Poison,  2.2SO 
Poplar,  1  169 

S,,uth  SK.UX  City, 
5,557 

Suit  in  Depot  (umnc  ), 
1  657 

Atl'intK  City,  61  657 

High  Bridge,  1  854 
Highland  Park   9,721 

Cuba,  1,301 

Plattrtwrg    I  »>5)( 

U.d  lodge,  2,730 

Stanton,  1,403 

Salmon  Falls  (umno  ), 

\tlantic  Hiffhl  inds, 

Highland*,  2,059 

Deplore,  1  057 
Da  Sot  o,  5.157 
Des  Peres,  1,172 

Poplar  Bliifi.'lfi  Oh* 
Portacciville   2,662 

Ronan    1,251 
Roundup,  J  856 
s«»b,\.  1,628 

stromshurg,  1,231 
Superior.  3.227 
sutton.  1.J5J 

1,200 
Somersvvorth,  6,027 
Suncook-Blodg*  tt 

Aiidubon,  0/iU 
Audubon  Park,  1.S50 
Avon  bv  the  Sen,  1,650 

Hiirhtntown    5712 
Hillsdale    4  127 
Hillside  21  007 

Pol  OM,  2,550 

Sht  lb\  ,  3  05S 

s\rituse,  1,097 

(unmc  ),  1,582 

Hobokcn,  50  076 

Domphan,  1  611 
East  Praint,  1,051 
Edma,  1,607 
Eldon,  2.766 
Eldorado  Spring,  2,618 
F>lx  m  ,  1  565 
Ehmp,  1,977 
Exeelnior  Springs,  5,888 
Farmmnton.  4,400 
Llvme.  1.977 
Excelsior  Spring*.  5.88S 
Farnungton,  4.490 
Favett^,  3,114 
Ferguson,  11,573 
Fralus    5,1<>9 

Pnn<,  ton,  1  506 
Ri.h  Hill,  1  hJO 
Ruhland,  1  135 
Ki.hmond,  4  200 

15045 
Rotk  Hill,  5  S17 
Ro<kport,  1  511 
Rolla,  O.J54 
saml    Vnn    4  557 
Samt  (  haiks,  14  114 
Saint  (  lair,  1,770 
S.imto  (if  ni  vu  M  ,  3,092 
Saint  J,iiri.s.  1.S11 

i-Mlv.r  Bow  Park-Floral 
Purk  (umm  ),  5,128 
l.rr\,  1,101 
Ihro«   Forks,  1,114 
lowimind    1,516 
\irpmw  (  it  \.321 
Walkervilli,  1,6.31 

2019 
Whiletiph,  1  26H 

l','o25  "  P  '"r     Pni"r"' 
Wolf  Point,  2.557 

J>«ums«'h    1,050 
fekimah.  1,014 
hlden    1,035 
Irenton,  1,219 
\  dentine,  2,700 
\nllt\,  1,115 
\\nhoo,  3,128 
Wakeheld,  1,027 
WalttuH,  95S 
\\iiyne,  1  5<)r> 
\\iir>uiK  \Vsiter,  1.070 
\\cct  Point,  2  058 
Wilbcr,  1,556 
Wismr,  1,2  li 

Tilton  (iimue  1,  1,127 
In.y  (uoinc  )f  1.160 
West  Derry-Derrv 
(umnc  ),  1,060 
\\  est  Leb  mon  (umnc  ), 
1,737 
VUnteiield  (umnc), 
1.129 
Wilton  (umnc  ),  1,615 
\\mchester  (umnc), 
1,057 
Wolfilx.ro,  1  271 
WoodHville  (unmc), 
1,542 

1Tunmr),ll?WJ 
Muvonne   77,203 
Beicb  Ha^en,  1,0,50 
Heachwood,  1,251 
Belford  (umnc),  1.H32 
Melkville,  32,019 
Bollmawr,  5,2  H 
Hrlniur,  4616 
Belvidero,  2,406 
Bergenfield.  17,647 
B«ihn,  2  530 
I5i  rnurdsville,  3,956 
15evorl\  ,  3,0X4 

[fohukiifl   2.254 
Hopationg    1  173 
Hopewell   1869 
Irviiiutiin    50201 
Tamesburg   2  107 
Jcrney  City   299017 
lioancbing    5  559 
Ivearny    39952 
Keml  worth    4922 
Kcyport    58S8 
Kmiulon    1  150 
Lakebur«t    I  518 
lake  Mohawk  (umnc). 
1  875 

Flat  Ru<r,  5,308 

Blackwooil  (umnc  ), 

I  akewood  (umm  ), 

Flordoll  Hi  HP,  1,214 

Samt  r-oui8   S56.7OG 

NEBRASKA.  1,525,  510 

\  ork,  6,178 

New  Hampshire 

1  341 

0  070 

FlnriMftnt,  1.7*7 

•Vmswoi  th    2  150 

Towns 

BUiomfK-Id,  40,  107 

Larnlw  rt\dle  4,477 

FornWt.  1,110 
Frederick-town.  1,696 

Snlisbur\  ,  1  676 
Siirt  oxu     I  042 

Albion    2,152 
Mliumi    7  SOI 

NEVADA,  160,083 

\llfnsrown,  1,540 
Mton,  1  1HO 

Bloomingd-ile,  3,251 
Bogott,  7,062 

Laurel  SprmgN    1,540 
I  awnmde    1  566 

Front  ena<  ,  1,009 

Alma,  1.76H 

Bttbbit  (umtiL  ),  2  464 

\iuherst,  1,461 

Boonton    7.163 

Fulton.  10,052 

S,  dalm,  20,  )54 

\rapaho<  ,  1  226 

Boulder  (  ity  (umno  ), 

Andover,  1  057 

Boidentown,  5,497 

1  0  >6 

Gallatm,  1.634 

s<  nath,'  1.52H 

(uhllUld,   1,71  5 

5,001 

\ntrim,  1,050 

Hound  Brook,  8,174 

Gideon.  1,754 

\tkinpon,  1   172 

(  arbn,  1,203 

AnhUnd,  1,590 

Bradley  bea.h,  1011 

1  XS7 

Glasgow,  1.440 
Glendale,  4  0  50 

S  \mour,  1,015 
shelbina    2  111 

\uburn    5  422 
\urora,  2,455 

(.  urMon  (  lU  ,  5.0S2 
(  U8s-i//a  Moan.i 

Auburn,  1.15S 
Birnngton,  1,052 

Breton  \\  oixis-Osborn- 
ville  (umnc  ),  1,619 

Looniti  7  178 
Lincoln  Paik   3  376 

Granbv,  1  670 
Grandvirw,  1,556 

Shriwsbuiv     -{  -!82 
Sikiston    11,640 

BBSW  1  1    I  066 
Ba\aid    1  MW 

(utiinc  ),  1.S12 
I  Iko,  5,395 

Burtlett,  1,074 
Bedford,  2.17U 

Bridgeton,  1S.37H 
Bnelle,  1.32H 

I  md<  n,   50  64  4 
Imdemvold    3470 

Grant  Cm.  1,1*4 
Grwnfidd,  1,213 

Slatir,  2,816 

B.atriu.  11M3 
B.  n\i  t  f  in    oi  J 

1  ly,   1.55S 

Fallun    2,400 

BHmont,  1,611 
Bethlehem    SS2 

Brigantuio,  1,267 
Brooklawn,  2,262 

I  inwood    1  025 
little  Jails  6  405 

Hamilton,  1,728 

Hawthorru    1.S61 

Bowcawen,  1.S57 

Budd  lakL  lumnc  ), 

1  itth«  1-crry    1  955 

Hanl>>  Hilla,  2,219 
Hannibal,  20,444 

St«>f  Iv  ill*'    1  157 

Benk.lrn'an,  1  512 

Hendeisori  (umnc), 
1615 

B.iw,  1,062 
Bristol    1,  >S6 

1,032 
Buena.  2,640 

1  itth  Sitv.r   2  "95 
f  uuiKBton   9932 

Harrison  villc,  2,550 
Havti,  3.302 

.sugar  f  r.  <  k    1  X58 
Sulluan    1,010 

"W!B  <umn<  )',"l%2 
Blan,  5,815 

1  i*  Vcgis,  2  4,  (.24 
lo\<lo(k,  1,601 

t  amptoii,  1,149 
Cnn-uin,  1,465 

Burlington,  12,051 
Butler,  4,050 

Lodi    15392 
Long  Branch,  23090 

I  603 

hw.rt  springs,  1,419 
lurkio   2,221 

Bloumluld    1,455 
li(,\-(   low  n   975 

McGill  (umm  >,  '2,207 
North  \n»  \«giR 

(  andia,  1,241 
t  I  ,ui  Uptown,  2,077 

(  aldwell,  0,270 
C.unden,  124  555 

lyndhurnt    10,080 
Madmou    10417 

Hermann   2,521 

'Ihuvi  r,  1  650 

Bridge  port    1  651 

3  87  5 

(  ol.biook,  2,116 

Cape  Ma\,  3,607 

Magnolm    1  881 

HiunmsvilU     5  428 
HiIlsdnK,  2,902 

liptuii    1254 
Innton    6,157 

Hrolt.  n  H.,w     5   500 
Burvu  II,  1  41  5 

Pioelie  (uninc  ),  1,192 
Reno,  12,407 

(  onwa\,4.10l) 
("ormnh,  (ISO 

(  ape  May  C  c.urt 
House  (umnc  ), 

Manannuan,  3,178 
Maiuille  8o97 

Holden,  1,765 

1  to*     1  7  tS 

(  iunbridM»,  1  552 

Ruth  (nnmc  ),  1  244 

Dtrrv,  o,826 

1,091 

Maplewood   25201 

Houston,  1,277 

I  rnoti     '  M17 

rintritl  (  >t  v    2  J94 

Sparks   8,205 

Durh  im    1,770 

Carlstadt,  5,591 

Margate  City,  1  715 

HuntBville,  1,520 

rmonvill.,  2050 

f  hadron    4  >>H7 

lonopah  (umm  ), 

Knluld,  1,612 

C  urteret    H  030 

Matawan   3719 

rilmo.  1.247 

t  mv.nuiv  <  it\     50  *fi2 

(  hipp.  II    1  207 

1  175 

Fppmg,  1,796 

(  ed<irGro\e,  S.022 

Mays  I  amling 

Independence,  36,963 

\allo\    1'nrk.  2056 

(  olimilm*    s,884 

\ntoiv  Villuge-<    rv»r 

I'  xeter,  5,664 

(  tdatville  (unmc  ), 

Tronton,  1,148 

^indahfi   2,624 

(   .,/  id     '  010 

Pirk  (umnc  ),  1,776 

Piirnungton,  3,454 

1,009 

Maywood   8607 

Ja-  kson,  3,707 

\oldn  \illa(if   Hills, 

(  raMnr  1    1  824 

W'inn<rnuc<  i,  2.H47 

Princonu    519 

Chatham,  7,101 

Medford-Pcaiotk 

loll.  rmmC  in,  25,009 

1  527 

(  ruphfon,  1,401 

\triiitrt.)n,  1  157 

Gilford,  1,251 

(  la>  ton,  3,02  J 

(uninc  ),  1  402 

Joinings,  15,282 

^erflllII<s,  1  020 

GoffMown,  5,638 

(  Icmenton,  3,191 

Mcndham    1  724 

Jophn.  38,711 
Kahoka,  1,817 

\imti  Park,  1,801 
\\arnnnburK,  6,857 

DHvtd('iu"2,12l 
D.shl.r    1,065 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 

Gorha-m,  2  619 
Greenville,  1  2SO 

(  hflTHide  Park,  17,116 
(  hfTwood  Beach 

Merchantville  4,183 
Metuihen  9879 

Kansas  Cit\  ,  456,t>22 

\Vurn  ni  Dii    1  584 

F  tirbnr   ,  6  505 

513,242 

Hampton,  2,847 

(uninc  ),  1,448 

Middlcwx,  5  943 

Kennel  t,  8,6X5 

\\ivfthiniilon,  6  850 

I'  illsf  itv,  6,203 

Anhlind  (uninc  ),  1,215 

Hiriu\er   6,259 

Clifton,  64,511 

Midland  Park,  5,164 

King  Tits,  1,0  il 

\\awioHvilh,  1,010 

I-r^klin    1,(>02 

Btrliri,  16615 

Haver!  ill,  i.357 

(  hnton,  1,118 

Milford    1  012 

KinUxh,  5057 
Kirkmill.  ,  11,110 

Wibb  (  if\,  6,0  1'l 

rr.  Miont,  14,7«2 

Bristol  (umnc  j,  1,202 

Hfumker,  1,675 

(.  luster,  5,  576 
(  'ollingswond    15.SOO 

Millburn,  14  500 
MillUnui   3780 

Kirkwood,  1S.640 

\\flliton  VVoft  '  " 

1-iiilfiton',  1.520 

1,176 

HiriMdile,  1,050 

Millville    16041 

I  adui  ,  5,  186 

\\ilh\ilk    1,510 

G.  n.  va,  2,0  U 

(  liremont,  12.S11 

Hollih.  1,196 

(  r<  SHkill,'  1,5*i4 

MonUlair,  43027 

La  Granpf,  1,106 

\\inuvil)i,  1,227 

(.(no'i,  1,026 

(  .)lebr,x>k  (uTimr), 

Hooksett.  2,792 

Deil,  1,()64' 

Montvale,  1  8,56 

Vk.Htoii,  1,067 

Hopkinton,  1.S31 

Delanco  (umno),  2,40t 

M<.onatliM>    1,775 

I  a  Plata    1.131 

\\<sf  PlauiH,  4,018 

Gibbon,  1,063 

Con.ord,  27.08S 

Hudaon,  4.1S3 

Demarest,  1.7H6 

Moon  Blown   9,123 

Lathrop,  888 

AVill.nv  >-priiiKN,  1,914 

C/ordoti    2  05X 

(  onway  (umnc  ),  1,238 

Jaffroy,  2,911 

Dover,  11,171 

Morris  Plains   2707 

Liftdwood  (ururu  ), 

\Nindm.r,  2,420 

Goth,  nhiirg,  2,977 

Dovtr,  15.S74 

Kingston,  1,283 

Dumont,  11,013 

Morrifltown    17,124 

1,479 

(.Mind  iMland,  22,682 

Durlnm  (umnc), 

Lancaster,  3,111 

Dunpll«»n,  6,201 

Mountain  Lakes,  2,806 

Ltbanon    6.X08 

f  Mint,  1.001 

4,172 

I^banoii,  H.405 

Kixt  keinnburg 

Mountainside  2,046 

Leea  Summit,  2,551 

MONTANA,  501,024 

Hurtington,  1.660 

East  Jn)Tie>  (uninc), 

Lincoln,  1,415 

(unmc  ),  2,506 

Mount  lOphraun,  4,449 

Lexington,  "5,074 

\na(onrln,  11,254 

Hailing,  20,211 

1,S(,6 

I  islxm,  2,009 

East  Newirk,  2,173 

Mount  Holly  (unmc), 

LiKm,  4,700 

Bak.r    1,772 

H,v\  SprmW(  1,091 

Enhcld,  1,111 

Littleton,  4,817 

East  Orange,  79,340 

8  206 

Lilbourn,  1,561 

Big   li  mui  r    1,679 

H.  bron    2  (KM) 

Kxair  (umm   ),  4.977 

1  ondonderrv,  1,640 

East  Paterson,  15.3H6 

National  Park  2,419 

Louisiana,  4,380 

Killing,  31  Ml 

!I..|flro..r    4  5S1 

Furirungton  (uninc  ), 

loudon.  1.012 

Eist  Rutherford,  7,438 

Naveamk  (uninr), 

Mar  on,  4,1  52 

Rl.uk    1  acclt     fumrif  ), 

(fuinbol.it,  1,104 

2.2S5 

Marlboro.  1,581 

fvitontown,  3,044 

1,085 

Maiden,  3,  196 

1,440 

Husk.  r\  ill.   (umm  ), 

Franklin.  6.552 

Meredith,  2,222 

Edgewater,  3,052 

Neptune.  U.613 

Maplfwood,  1  5,416 

Bouldir    1,017 

2,717 

GoilHtown  (uninc), 

Mcrnmuck,  1,908 

Egg  Harbor  (  ity, 

Neptune  City,  3.073 

Mar«-lm«.  1,172 

Bo/fman,  11,525 

Imp<ml,  1,563 

l.Hfl 

Milford.  4,159 

3,838 

Netrong,  2.284 

Marionvill.    1  167 

Browning,  1,691 

K«arm,>  ,  12,115 

Gorham  (umnc), 

Milton,  1,510 

Kh/abeth,  112,817 

Newark  438776 

Marshall,  8,850 
Marnhnild,  1,025 

Butte,  33,251 
(••ntemlk-Diiblin 

Kimball,  2,018 
LcMtiaton,  5,068 

1,719 
Greenville  (unmc), 

New  Caatle.  583 
Now  Ipnwirlir  1,147 

Elmer,  1,460 
Emerson,  1,744 

New  Brunswick,  38,811 
New  Egypt  (oniuc.), 

Mary  n  lie,  6,834 

Gul.h  (umm  ),  1,825 

I  UK  oln,  98.S84 

1,170 

New  London,  1,4*4 

Englcwood,  23,116 

1,284 

Mmavdle,  973 
Memphm,  2,0.35 
Mexico,  1  1,623 
M'Un,  1,972 

(  hi  nook,  2,307 
OioUuu,  1,618 
(  olumbia  Falls,  1,232 
ColurabuH,  1,097 

loUMvilli,  1,014 
Lou|>('itv,  1..508 
Lvu«h,  440 
Lyons,  1,011 

Grovctoti  (umnc  ), 
1,018 
Hampton  (unmc  ), 
1,614 

Newmarket,  2,709 
Newport,  5,131 
Newton,  1,173 
Nurthfleld,  1,501 

Engliehtown,  1,004 
Kftaex  FolU,  1,617 
F»ir  Haven,  3,W) 
Fwr  Lawu,  23«88A 

New-  field,  1,010 
New  Milford,  6,006 
Now  providenc*.  .1,380 
Newton,  ,5,781 

U.S.   1950  CENSUS 


North  Arlington, 

i&.m 

North  Caldw-oli.  1,781 
Northeast  Vmeland 
(uninc),,  1.640 

Union  Beach,  3,636 
Union  Cftj  ,  55,687 
Vail  Homes  (uninc  ), 
1,442 
Ventnor,  8,158 

Akron,  2,481 
Albany,  134,995 
Albion,  4,850 
Alden,  1,252 
Alexandria  Bay,  1,688 

Ka*t  Inlip  (uninc.), 
2.834 
East  Middletown 
(uninc  ).  l,4ap> 
Ka«t  Northport 

Lancaster,  8,665 
I>an  hmont,  6  830 
Lawrence   4081 
Lt  Rov,  1721 
Lewiston    1  626 

Pate  linjtue  Highlands 
(tmmc  ).  I  119 
Paw  hnn  1  4  30 
Peekskill   17  731 
I'elham,  l  si  I 

Utiea    101  131 
Val-iti.    1  22  > 
^ftllev  sir.  am,  26854 

Viet  01,   ]  006 

Vi<  toiv  Homhn 

NortJUioId,  4,408 
•North  Halation  3,550 

Verona,  10,921 
Vineland,  8,155 

Alfred,  2,053 
Allrganv,  1.738 

(unino  ),  3.842 
host  Patthoguc 

Liber  tv   1658 
Limiv   1  147 

Pttlhaut  Manor  1  ioo 
Penfield  (umm  )    1013 

(unmc  )    1  817 
Wacidmifion    819 

North  Plamncid, 
12,766 
North  Tnnceton 

Walehvuk,  3,963 
Walhngton,  8,910 
Wanamassa  (unmc  ), 

Altamont,  1,127 
Amitvvtlle,  fi,164 
Amsterdam,  32,240 

(umut)  4,124 
hioa  tport-bj)eon  k 
(umm  ),  1  042 

Line  e.lriP  uk  'unmc), 
1  127 
Limit  nhur»t  8014 

Pe  nn  Yin,  5,481 
Peu%     4133 
Phelp     1  010 

Walden,  4  119 
WjJlkill  (unim  )    1,141 
\V,dton    3047 

(unmc  ),  1,721 

2,512 

Andovir,  1,351 

Kant  Roc  iu't-t^  r.  7,022 

little  Falls  0  ,11 

Philme.ru    1  702 

\\  .i-pitwrs  Falls 

Northvale,  1,455 

Wanaque,  4,222 

Angola,  1,956 

Ka*t  Rc»kawaj,7070 

IiUl.  Villcv    1  287 

Phocmx    1017 

\  nn 

North  Vmeland 

Wellington,  4,802 

Arcade,  1,818 

Ea»t  Syracuse    4  766 

liverpool,  2053 

Pieri.iont,  1  vi7 

\Vainn  burg  (umm), 

(umtio  ),  1,013 

Watchung,  1,818 

Ardnlcv,  1,714 

Kost  VVilliston   1,731 

Lock  port  21  133 

Northwest  Vmeland 

Weohawken,  14,830 

Arlington  (unmc), 

Kden  (umn.  )    i  304 

Long  Bench    1  >  180 

Pluidon.f    1.102 

Uaroaw,  3  71  5 

Wenonah,  1,511 

KHenMlle,  4  221 

1  owvilk    3  071 

l'lu,tisb.irK    17,738 

North  Wild  wood,  3,118 

West  Belmar  (unme-), 

AthcnH,  1,141 

HlKottviHe,  1  075 

lywbrook,  17  314 

PI.  mintvilk    4,861 

\VatcKord~  2*068 

Norwood,  1,792 

2,058 

AttK.i,  2,676 

Illmiri,  40,716 

Port  Hvron    1  OH 

\\  ilerloo  4  458 

Nutley,  26,902 

Woat  rttldwell,  4,666 

Auburn,  36.722 

f  Innru  Ht  ightM   1000 

(umnc   )    1  013 

Pe.rl  <  luM.r   25070 

V   ,1,1  town   31  310 

Oakhurat  (unmc  ), 

\Vestnild,  21,243 

Urora   711 

Mnmfoid,  3.147 

Lyons  4217 

Porl  J)K  kmson    J  109 

\\  .  .tvill,     1  f,  54 

2,388 

West  Long  Branch, 

Ausable  Forks  (unmc  ) 

Kndieott   20010 

Me  (.raw    1  107 

Poll  1  wen  (umm    ) 

\Vut   Ml,,)    11  107 

Oakland   1  817 

2,730 

1,643 

h«opuM  4,738 

Mih.n,    0101 

1  8M, 

Wall  m    c.ltn    3012 

Oaklyu,  4  889 
Oak  Shades  (uninc), 
1033 

W<  »t  New  York,  37,683 
West  OraiiRH,  28,605 
Went  Patornon,  3,931 

Avo.  a,  912 
Avon,  2,412 
B  Union,  6,011 

F.urport,  .1,267 
Fairviowduun.  )   1  721 
Falconer    320.' 

Mih.im    8080 
Man.itoiif.k    11010 
Mam  h,  M.  t    1  202 

Port  Henry     1  S51 

Wave.U    0057 
\Vdyhn.l    1  S34 
\\efi-jter    1  775 

Ocean  City,  6,010 

West  wood.  6,766 

BaldwmsvilJe.  1,491 

Puvctteviiie     2,(,24 

eltv).   1  ''1.0  101 

Port  y  ilk    1  HI 

\\.llsville    0  t()2 

3,806 

Whail  on,  3,813 

Balloon  Spa    1,037 

1'  lor*tl  Park    1  4  182 

MauliUK    171' 

Potsdam   7  101 

V\.    tburv    7  1  12 

\VhiffHvilie-Wc_8t 

Balavi'i,  17,799 

Honda   1  376 

M  inorliavcn,  1  MO 

Potighktcpsi,    41  023 

\VeM  (  i.rthaM    2,000 

Grove-Bradley  Park 

Bath,  1.116 

Mower  Hill    1  948 

Mirathon    1017 

Ptiliski   2033 

VV.su  IMSIM  county, 

Grade!  I  .3  660' 
Orange,  38,037 

(unmc  ),  7,480 
Wildyvood,  .1,175 

'V.463 

1'ondu,  1  020 
Fort  Leiward    3707 

Mir.  e  HUH    1  382 
MailborodirniM.  ) 

Qupft.s  (\r  w  York 
(  i^)    1    .10849 

W/Tt'l  In'.iri  (unim  ). 

Oxford  '(uninc  )    1,041 

Wild*  ood  (  rent,  1,772 

Bay  Shore  (unmc  ), 

I-ort  Plain,  2935 

1  709 

Randolph    14,, 

38.33 

Palnades  Pttrk,'9,635 

Willmmatown  (umm  ), 
2.6  32 

9,661 
Bay  v  ill,  ,  1,081 

Frankfott,  3844 
*rankhnvil!e   2,002 

Massapi.iuaPark, 
2  354 

K  ivtni   200(. 
H.d  Ifook,  1  221 

\\tst  1  rid  (umm  ), 
1  2S1 

Pararnim  6  268 

Woe,dbme,  2,117 

Beacon,  14.012 

1-rtelonia.  7091 

Afass.  im    1  3  I  37 

He  i,     .her    10  Kit, 

Uisthe  lei    .3f>63 

Park  Ri  lg«,  3  189 

\VoiHlbndKP,  31,758 
Woodbury,  10.931 

Belieremc,  1,134 
Bellporl,  1,440 

tree  poll,  21  *>«0 

Mist  it    Beach 
(umm  )    1  070 

Rlun.  l.«k    1  925 
Rlehtul  1  -prams    1  134 

\\est  (dens  bulls 

Patcrso'n    l'39,~33fl 

\\oodbury  Htighln, 
1,573 

Belme.nt,  1,211 
Bmghamton,  80,671 

1  3H.3 
Fnendwhip,  1,344 

MittKu.  k  (unme  ) 
1  OSO 

Kuhiuoii.l     ..  s1AIKN 

IKLIMI 

\\  OKI  hxmpl  on'  Heath. 
J  OH7 

1'eapac  k-Gladstone, 

Wood.  lifT  Lake,  1,420 
Woodlv  nne,  2,776 

Bla.k  River,  1,062 
Blasdell,  3,127 

Fulton,  1  1,922 
(.ireJenCitj     14,180 

Mayhtuok    1   316 
Alav-vill.     I   102 

Riplo  (umn.  /    1  220 
Riv.rhcad  town  0  073 

\\est   II  iy  erst  raw, 
3  000 

Woe>d-  Ridge.  6,283 

Blue   Point  (unmc  ), 

(  ,ene>co  2  8  38 

Mt.  htm.  Mil.    7381 

Riyerheuei  (unilK    ) 

VWM   SiyyiH. 

P<  tmmgton,  1,682 

Woodfetown,  2,341 
\VriKb  tstown,  1,199 

1,61  ', 
Bolivu    1,400 

(,.mva    17  144 
Men  (  o\c    J  1  130 

M.dirn  0  170 
MclroKf.  Park 

1  802 

(umm  )    1   570 
VUiiteluill    1417 

Boonvillt.  2,329 

dlens  *alN,  10  010 

(unme   )    I  803 

1  210 

\Nhiie   1'1'uns    H460 

Perth   \mboy   41  330 

NEW  MEXICO, 

Brent  wood  (unin.   ), 
2,  SO  5 

(,love.rsyillt,  23  (,34 
(icishin    5,  31  1 

Me  minds  2415 

Me  Kle  o,  1   30H 

Rochester    3524H8 
Rc,ck\  ilk  (  elltte  , 

\\hit.sbuto    3  "02 
VNilh  miHon  (unme  ), 

PlulhpiiburK,  18,919 

681,187 

BrcwM.r    1  810 

r,uu\(ineur  4910 

Middle  bill)'     1   208 

22  302 

1    ,20 

Pine  Mill   2  116 

Manieda  (unim  ),  1,792 

Briar,  lill  Manor, 

Gowanda    5  2S'J 

Middl,  port    1  041 

Home     41  082 

\\illiuiisville    4  (U'J 

Pitman    6  060 

MamoRordo,  6  7H3 

2.401 

(jranydk    2826 

Middle  town   22  180 

Ronkonkoma  (unin.  ) 

\\illiston  Park    7  101 

\lbiiijut  rejue.,  96,815 

Bright  wut  era,  2,336 

Great  Neck   7  7V) 

Milll.rook    1  508 

1  334 

\Vuh.rUe-Minevillo 

Point  Pleasant   4  000 
Point  Pleamuit  Beach, 

Armijo  (unme  ),  4,516 
\rtesia,  N.244 
Atrmo-Five  Points 

Broadalbm.  1,400 
Breiekporr,  4,718 
Broelon,  1,380 

Great  Neck  LhtaUM, 
2  404 
Giutt  \c«k  Plaaa, 

Mill,  rton    1  048 
Mm.  .ila    14  Sil 
Almoa   1  OOS 

Rose  nd  ill,  8K1 
Rohlyn    1  012 
Rouv.  s  Point,  2001 

(umm  ),  2384 

\\ol<(/lt     J    110 

^  c.nke  rs    1  >2  708 

2  000 

(unme  ),  7,367 

Bionx,  the   (New  \  ork 

M.>huwk    5  10(, 

Hye    11  721 

\oikMlle    3  128 

Pompton  Lakes,  4  6.14 

Azte.  ,  881 

.it\).  1.451,277 

t,  re  i  ne.    1  028 

Monroe.    1  713 

SackctsIIirbor    1  217 

Port  Monmouth 
(unme  ),  1,767 

Barelas  (unim  ),  1,846 
Bayard,  2,119 

Bronx  yilU    6,778 
Brooklyn  (N«w  York 

Grte  n  Island,  4,016 

MonUoincrv     1  003 
Mofiti.dlo  4  223 

Sa>,  Hut  hoi    2  57  J 
saint  1  urns  (umm   ) 

NORTH     CAROLINA, 

Port  Norm  (unmc  ), 

15.  len,  4,495 

.it\),  2,738,175 

1  000 

Monloui  Falls    1  417 

1   500 

1  731 

Bc.rnalillo,  1.022 

Brown  vi  lie-    1,013 

Greoipoit   3028 

Moray  la    1  4SO 

Saint  lohtihvilh    2  210 

Aberdeen    1  (.03 

Princeton    12,230 

(  arlwbad,  17,971 

Biic  hanan    1  S20 

Gn-.nwi.il   J212 

Morr.sMlk    1  210 

Salainam  i   S  801 

Prospec  t  Park    1  242 

(  arruozo,  1,  <89 

I3ulTalo    180  1  32 

Grolon  2,110 

Mount  Ki^o   1007 

S  lie  (n    )  H07 

\lbe;iittih     1  1  798 

Rahway,  21  200 

(  cntral,  1.511 

(  akdoma    1  08.3 

Hanaman    1  114 

Mount  Moms,  3  410 

Saranic  Lak,    (»013 

An.hews    1  307 

Ramsey   4  670 

<  lay  (cm,  3,115 

LambndM,  1  <>92 

ILiMirnmn-Noith 

Mount  \errion    71  800 

Anuer    1  182 

Rantan    1.131 

f  IOVIH,  17.31S 

f  tvmde  n    2  407 

Bdlport  (unim  ), 

MUIWJ  Purk   204H 

11473 

\p.x    1  (K.I 

Red  Bank,  12.713 

Daw  nun  (unmp  )    1,206 

(  anullus    1  2<T» 

1  OO1 

Nap  ino.  In  unme) 

SUUM  rties   3007 

\rehdalt      1  218 

RidreQeld  8  312 
Ridgefield  Park    11  993 

De  mm",  5,672 
Lsp-jnola,  1,446 

Canajohmie  2701 
(  anandin/ua   8  332 

HamburR,  6938 
Hamilton    5.107 

1  004 
Naples    1  141 

hauciuoit  (umn.  ) 
1  '227 

Arlington  eumm), 
1  08.1 

Rulgewood,  17,181 

Kimiee,  2,312 

Hammondnport.  1,190 

Newark,  10  201 

Suyville  (umm  1    1  211 

^shcboio   7701 

Rmgwood,  1  7)2 

Farmmgton,  3,637 

Hampton  Bays 

Newark  Valley    I  027 

S,  arsdale     1  5  1  10 

\vhtyillc    13000 

Riverdale   1  312 

Fort  dimmer,  J,082 

(   in  ton    1*370 

(unme   ),  1  209 

New  B,  rim    1  178 

Sr  hi  me  tidy  OJ  7M 

Aiiliindir    1  112 

River  Edge,  0204 

Gallup  9  133 

(  apo  \im.nt    81  2 

Hanc  o.  k    1    >(•() 

Niwlmigh   31  OH, 

Sehohurn     1  010 

\ydcn    2  2S2 

Rivtrside  (unmc), 

Grants'  2*211 

r  trim  I  (umn.   )    1  120 

Harrison   1  3  ->77 

Schuvleryille    1   314 

Budm  (unim  )   2.126 

7  199 

Hagtrman,  1,024 

Carthage  4  420 

ilahlings-on-Hudson, 

1  17S 

Sc  otn   7  812 

Balfour*  iiuune), 

Riverton    2,761 

Hate  h,  1,061 

(  ostih    1  072 

7  1()> 

N.w  Hartford    1  017 

1  0  56 

Rockaway    5812 

Hoblm,  13,871 

Castle  ton-on-lludson, 

Hiyerstrayv,  1818 

New   llyelt  Park    7   549 

Sei  (  hIT   4  80J» 

Bark,  i  Height^ 

Ruoeevelt,  720 

1  7  ,1 

Hempstead    20  131 

New  Pdtz  22S1 

Mldcn  (mum   )    1  715 

(umm  )    1  1G9 

Roseland   2,019 

1  lUHH  e>u'(  ONSfc.- 

Hetknner  0  400 

Vvv  Roc  hf  lie    10721 

Sharon  ^pimgs    3(.l 

Bath   381 

Rouelle,  17  681 

C  ittir  limn*   1  100 

HiKhl  md  (unme  ), 

New  \\mdsor  (unim   ), 

S.  n.  <  i  Pulls   (.051 

Beaufoit   3212 

RewelJe  Park   11  537 

Hurkv  (uninc  ),  2,079 

C  ayuna  ll.iirht-    1  131 

3  051 

2714 

She  rbiirm     I  <.04 

H.lhayen    J  128 

Kumson,  4  041 

I'll,  2,017 

Cazenenu    1  010 

Highland  Fulls  3  930 

New  \ork  78M  017 

Sb«  mil    2J30 

Belmont    1  550 

Kumiflinedo,  4,217 

JaraleH  (unmc  ),  1,199 

(  edirhuist   00.1 

Hillburn    1  212 

Bronx  borenigh 

Miortsvill.     1  314 

Be  iiiioli1-s.,iitii  RosO- 

Rutherford    17,111 

La«  (  rue  (H,  12,  325 

Ciloron    1  111 

Hilton    1  ()3o 

sidm  s    4  hi  > 

n.  iry   (umm   )    3,173 

Saddle  River   100} 

1  as  A  t  ««»  <it\  ,  7,404 

(.   Olllil     \loilf  hi  R 

Hollov    1    >1l 

Br.M,kWr/hi.iough 

Sihf  i  fuel      5  0(>K 

f5ens.,n    2  102 

Salem  0,010 

Las  \ega8  town   6,269 

Honiet    3241 

273h  171 

skam  ltd.  ,    ^551 

B.HHC  uur  (  itv   3061 

Sayreville,  10  338 

I  ordsburg,  3  521 

Honeoye.  1-alls    1  100 

Munhitt*nboiough 

Slonri    I  (.OS 

Bttbel    1  102 

Sea  Bright  999 

Lo«  MataoH  (unim  ), 

Hoosiek  Falls    4207 

1  <»(,0  101 

sioutsbiin.    2018 

TW<>,     1051 

soabr.>ok  Farms 

0  034 

t  liamplum    1    iOl 

11  01  nt  11    11040 

Qm.  n    borough 

Sniit  blown  Branch 

Bin.  1     Mountain,   1  174 

(mn  iic),  >284 

Lew  Duram>«  (unmc), 

(  haUauirn    1  254 

Horse  h.  aels    5  006 

1  110  S10 

(unme  )    1,424 

lioxcr  (  itv-doodson- 

Sfa  Girt,  1  178 

2  873 

riiithaiu   2  301 

Hudson    11  020 

Ri.  hinond  boiounh, 

So.ius    1  1HH 

Mlle  (unin.   ),  1  733 

Secaucun,  0,710 

Loving,  1,487 

(  herrv   \  die  y     7»>0 

lludHon  tails   7,2*56 

101  113 

Solv  vv    7  80S 

Boihtu   spunks,  1,145 

Shrewsbury,  l.ftH 

Lov  ins-ton,  3,134 

(  hosier    1  211 

lluntm^ton  town, 

New  \tirk  MilU  3306 

Southampton   4042 

Boon,     .'073 

So  menial  e    1  U7 

Magdaltna,  1  297 

t  hitt.nuiko    1   507 

47  100 

Niaguri  Falls  00872 

South  1-aUhbuii.h 

Hr.  \  ml    5  OOS 

Semie™  Point  2  1HO 

M.silla  (unme  ),  1,264 

Huntmgton  (uninc  ) 

Norfolk  (unmc  ) 

(umn.    )    1  147 

Brt.wn-Norcotf  Mills 

Sorm-rville,  11  571 

Mo.mtamair,  1,418 

1  018 

0  321 

1  212 

south  (.k  a-  J  ills, 

(imini  )    1  802 

South  Ambov   8,422 

North  RoHwtJl 

(  lay  ton    1,081 

HunliiiKton  Station 

N.»ith  (  ollm     1    521 

3  041 

Brvson  (  tty    1  499 

South  13elmar   I  204 

(  lift  on  Springs,  1  838 

uimm   )   0021 

Nortli  P.  Hutu    1040 

South  Huntmcton 

Buruaw    1  013 

South  Bound  Brook 

PC.  OH  (mime  7,  1,241 

(  Imton    1  i>50 

Hvd.    Pirk  town   (.  150 

Northport    5  819 

(unim  )    1  271 

BiuliiUsion   24  100 

2,905 

Pol  tale.  «,  8,112 

(  l>e|.    2  402 

Hjd.  Puik  (mum  ) 

North  Syracuse    3310 

South  N>a.k    3  102 

Bmn>.villi     1  311 

Southeast  V  me!  and 

(  obi.  skill    3  208 

1  010 

Ninth  l.tn>town 

Southold  tovxn    1  1  <>32 

(umm  ),  6,370 

(ohm*  21  272 

Ihon  0  303 

8740 

Soiithold  (unme   1    1  027 

t  nrol.  .  n  \\on.Ulo- 

South  Orange   11.230 
S.)uth  Plamheld  8,008 

Raton,  8,211^ 

Cold  SpruiK    1  788 
(  oloiue   2  0(>8 

Iromli.iuoil    '.4417 
Irxington    5  <'17 

North   lonawan.U, 
24751 

spimerport    1    >«>  , 
Spring  \  die  y    1   .01) 

ll.mi.tta  (umnc  ), 
3  104 

South  River,  11  308 

Roy,  1.074  ' 

(  onteiH  (unmc)    1  049 

lnlind  Park   2,031 

Northyill.    1  114 

Spunv\illi     3  122 

(  arolma  Bia.  h    1  080 

Southwest  V  meland 

Santa  FV    27.99S 

(  oo]  .erst  own   2727 

Mil'  town   71  401 

NotvMch   8,810 

Stamford    1   l(,2 

(   irrbino    1  701 

(unme  ).  2831 

banta  Rita  (unmc  ), 

Cormth   3  101 

Ishp  (umm   )    1214 

Norwood    1  001 

huiun  Mind  iN,  w 

Spotawood,  2,321 
Spring  Lake  2  008 
Spring  Lake  Heights, 

Santa  Rosa,  2,199 
Santo  Domingo 

(.  ormng   17  oS-4 
Cornwall   2  211 
(orllttiid,  18112 

"I'Vro"''""1' 

Ithae  i   20,217 

Nunila,  1  224 
Nyac  k   5  8HO 
Oakfi.  Id    1  781 

^oik  <itV  )      101    111 

Shwait  Manni     1,879 
Slillw  tier    1  270 

(  ai\    i  4  It) 

(  h.dl.ouni    2  103 
(  hup,  1  Hill   0  177 

1,798 

(unim  ),  1,169 

(  oxsae  kit,  2  722 

Jamestown    43  311 

Of.de  nsburn    10  100 

(  Inn  lot  tr     1  34  042 

Stanhope,  1  311 

Silver  f  Hv,  7,022 

(  roton-em-Hudisem, 

lohiuon  (  1(5,  10  210 

Old  West  bury,  1  160 

1   158 

(  he  n  vv  ilk    3  492 

Stirling  (unme),  1,070 
Stratford,  1,3  16 

So  orro,  4,3.34 

4837 
Cuba,    1  783 

Johnstown    10,023 
lordan    1,201 

Olean  22  S84 
Onenla    11  521 

Stottyille  (unmc), 
1  020 

<  hma  <  .1  o\>     1  491 
(  lay  ton    2220 

Tao",ttl,r81,'i  W 

IXmnemorn  4  122 

Ke«scvilk    1  077 

Oncontd    1  t  104 

SurTern    1  010 

Chflside  lunme  ), 

(uninc)    2..38J 

lruth»r<  onsequeneee. 

Dullsville    1213 

Kemnore    20060 

Ore  hard  P  irk   2  014 

1    5NS 

Summit.  17.929 

4,103 

Delhi    2223 

Ivmderhook,  8.13 

Onskanv    1  340 

1  153 

(  bm  hlie  Id  (unmc  ), 

Suasftx,  1,541 

Tueuine-an,  8,419 

Dopov    7  217 

Kings  P  irk  (umm  ), 

Oss.niiiu   16,008 

MrkLiisi    220  183 

J  053 

Swedeiiboro,  2,459 
Teaneek,  33,772 
Tenafly,  9,051 
Totorboro,  28 

TularoNft,  1  642 
Vaughn,  1,35ft 
Wagon  Mound.  1,120 
Zmu  (umm  ),  2,563 

DepoHit   2,010 
Dexter   1  038 
Dobbs  Fc  rrv,  6,208 
Dolgey  ilk  .  3  204 

10,000 
Kingb  Point,  2  441 
Kingston,  28817 
Lack'iwaniiH   27,018 

Oswc  KO,  22,647 
Owego    1  3,,0 
CKford    1,811 
OjhUr  Buy  town, 

1  henna-ton    2041 
licondirotca    3  117 
lonawundu    14017 

(  Imton   4411 

1  021 
foal-    1  047 

forna  River  (uninc  ), 
2.M7 
Totovm,  6,04fi 
Trenton,  128,000 

K^ctf32 

NEW  YORK, 

14,8.30,192 
Adams,  1,762 
Addis  on,  1,920 

Dundee   1  101 
Dunkirk,  18,007 
East  Aurora,  r>  962 
Eastchestar,  27,174 
East  Hampton,  1,737 
East  Hills,  2,547 

Lake  Carmol  (umnc  ), 
1  Oil 
UkedourKc  1001 
I^ftke  Plaeid,  2,909 
Lake  Sue  COSH,  1,2CJ 
Lakowood,  3,013 

60  030 
OvsUr  Bay  (umnc  ), 
1215 
Painted  Post   2401 
Palnnra  .3031 
Patthogue.  7.301 

liov    72,311 
liumansbunr    1  479 
luckahoe   ,>oy) 
Tupper  Lake   5,441 
Unadilli   1,317 
Upper  N>ack,  1,101 

(  olutubia    1  101 
(  oiuord    16480 
Cunovei    1  164 
Cornelius    1,148 

,3,211 
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North  Carolina  (oont  ) 
Crows  Road-  Banner- 
town  (umno)    2,937 
Dallas   2454 
DamcK-Rhjne 
(uniTio),  1  159 
Davidson   2423 
Draper    1  020 
Druid  HilU-Ralfour 
Oman  )    1  788 
Dunn  0  HO 
Durham   71  311 

T«mmT)°al,783 

North  Wdkesboro, 
4.37Q 
Norwood,  1,735 
Ogburntown  (umno  ), 
3,653 
Oxford,  6,685 
Pembroke,  1  212 
Phillipsvill.  (.mine), 
1,271 
Pilot  Mountain,  1,002 
Pint  hurst  (unmo  ), 
1.016 
Pinetops,  1,011 
Pineville,  1  !7  1 
Pittsboro,  1,004 

Grand  Forks.  26,836 
Hankmson.  1.409 
Harvey,  2,337 
HaMh.  1,230 
Hebron.  1,412 
HpttinKtr.  1,762 
Hillsboro,  1,131 
Jam.  st  own,  10,697 
Konmare,  1.712 
lakota,  1,012 
La  Mouro,  1,010 
Langdon,  1,838 
Lanmore,  1.174 
Lidgerwood,  1  147 
1  inton,  1,075 

Cleveland  Height*, 
69,141 
Cloves,  1,981 
Civ  do.  4,083 
Coal  Grovo,  2.492 
Coldwator,  2,217 
(  olumbiana.  3,360 
Columbus,  175,901 
Columbus  Grove,  1,936 
Conneaut,  10,210 
Continental,  1,023 
Corning.  1,215 
(  ortland,  1,259 
Cosho.ton,  11,675 
C'ovmgton,  2,172 

Lebanoh,  4.618 
Le«tom«,  2,565 
Leipsio.  1,706 
LewMhurg,  1,230 
Lima,  50,246 
I  mooln-C  ool  Ridge 
Heights  (unmo  ), 
2,722 
Lincoln  Heights,  5,631 
Lisbon,  3,293 
Locklund,  5,736 
Lodi,  1,523 
Logan,  5,972 
London,  5,222 
I  twain,  51,202 

Penfield  Junction  (on- 
mc  ).  1,830 
Perrysburg,  4,006 
Piqua,  17,447 
Plain  City,  1,715 
Plymouth,  1,510 
Poland,  1,652 
Pomoroy,  3,656 
Port  Clinton,  5,541 
Portsmouth,  36,798 
Powhattan  Pomt, 
2,135 
Prospot  t  ,  1,031 
Ravenna,  9,857 
Heading,  7,836 

Wheelersbury  (uninc,), 
1,013 
Whitehall,  4,877 
Wiokliffe,  5,002 
Willard,  4,744 
Wilhamsburg,  1,490 
Willoughb\,  5,602 
Willowi.k,  H.677 
Wilmmirt  on,  7.387 
Wmdham.  3,968 
Winters  vi  lie,  1,950 
Woodlawn,  1,335 
Woodshold,  2,410 
Woodville,  1,358 
Woostor,  14,005 

Plymouth,  4.4h6 

Lisbon,  2,031 

Crestline.,  4,014 

Loudonville,  2,523 

Richwood,  1,866 

Worthing  on,  2,141 

Rat  ford,  2,030 

Mandan,  7,298 

Cnston,  1,300 

Louisville,  3,801 

Riple>,  1,792 

Wyoming,  5,582 

J2901 

Ral.U'h,  6,1,670 
T<  nneeur,  1,1  14 

Mavville,  1,790 
Mmot,  22,012 

CrookHMll.  ,  2,060 
Crvstal  Lakes  (umnc), 

I  ovolancl,  2,149 
Lowellville,  2,227 

Rittman.3,810 
Rockford,  1,112 

Xenia,  12,877 
Yellow  Springs,  2,896 

1!  mdleman,  2,006 

Mohall,  1.073 

1.115 

I  yndhurst,  7,150 

Rockv  River,  11,237 

Yorkville,  1,854 

Rjjilo-Stnyre  (unine,  ), 

Mott,  1  583 

Cuvahoga  Falls,  20,195 

AlcArthur,  1,400 

Rostland-Steol  Mill 

Younnstown,  168,330 

(iiniru  )    I  023 

2,020 

Napoleon,  1,070 

DaUon,  243,872 

McComb,  1,026 

(unint  ),  4,296 

Zamsvilk,  40,517 

Roil  springs,  2,215 

N.w  England,  1,117 

Doandale-Goorjies  Run 

MfConnelsville.  1,941 

Roseville,  1,808 

Reidsvillt     11,  70S 

New  Rotk  ford,  2,185 

(unint  ).  1,261 

Mt  Donald,  1,858 

Rossford.  1,963 

n^ibtVhtown    1011 

Riohmoiul  Hill 
(unino  ),  2,103 

Northwood,  1,182 
Oak.*,  1,774 

D,  or  Park,  7.  241 
D.harite,  11  205 

Madeira,  2,080 
Madison.  1,127 

Sabma,  1,690 
Saint  Bernard,  7.066 

OKLAHOMA, 

2,233,351 

Roinoke  Rapnls,  S.150 

Park  River,  1,002 

Dilawaro,  11  804 

Malvern,  1,277 

Saint  Clairsvillt,  1,040 

Ada,  15,995 

h'nfuld,  2  Uil 

Rt>bbms,  l.loS 

Pi  mbma,  040 

Delphos,  0,220 

Manchester,  2,281 

Saint  Maivs,  6  208 

Afton,  1,252 

Kohi  t  son  ville,  1,114 

Kolli,  1,170 

Dtlta,  2,120 

Mansfield.  13,504 

Saint  Paris,  1,422 

Allen,  1  215 

Rofkmghun,   1,150 

Rugbv.  2  -)07 

Denmson,  4,412 

Mantua,  1,059 

Salem,  12.754 

Allus,  0  735 

Fair  Bluff    1  O5ti 

Rotk\  Mount,  27,097 

St)uth  Wtst  Fargo, 

Dcshkr,  1,623 

hahmvilh',  2.018 

\lva,  0,505 

Fairmont     '  110 

Roupboro,  1,241 

1,0  U 

J)illt)ii\ak.  1407 

handunk\  ,  29,375 

Anadaiko,  6,184 

Ruwlitid,  1,201 

Stnn!<  v,  1,480 

Dov.r,  0,852 

Manemont  'v>14 

hcio   1,152 

Antlers.  2,506 

taiiav  ill.    „  o  '  *-     _ 

Roxhoro,  1,121 

1  nd.rwood,  1  001 

Dov  1.  stown,  1,358 

Marietta,  10,000 

Sfbi  inn,  4,045 

\  pat  he,  1,190 

Rutherfortlton,  3,140 

\  illts  (  it\,  O.S51 

Dr.  sdtn,  1,  110 

Marion,  33.M7 

Stveu  Hills,  1,150 

Ardmor.  ,  17,890 

Franklin    1  075 

Saint  Piuls,  2,251 

\.  Iva,  1  170 

Last    \llianoi   (umni  ), 

Martins  Foirv,r13,220 

rthadvside,  4,411 

Arkoma,  1,691 

sili«,liur\,  20,102 

Wahixton,  5  125 

1  474 

Shaker  HtightH,  28,222 

\toka,  2  051 

Fremont     1  3')  > 

sinford,  10  01  1 

\S-illmlla    1,401 

Last    \shttbula 

Mason,  1,1%"" 

Shiron  (unint  ),  2.858 

Barn-.dall,  1.708 

si  itlind  Nook,  2,7  10 

\\attordCitv    1,371 

tunm.   ).  2,100 

Mnflsillon,  20,501 

ShsronvilU,  1,118 

Baitltsvilh,  19,228 

Stlm  i,  2,030 

Yhlbston   7  178 

1  ast  (  nnton,  1,001 

Masur\  (unint  ),  2,151 

Shawm.,  1,145 

B.avtr,  1.1<)5 

GiMon    1  2  IS 

Sh.  Ihy,  1  5,50s 

\\mhtk,  1,241 

LUHI  (  h.llnothe 

Maurnee,  5,  ^4s 

sh.  Hi.  1<1,  1,147 

Uoups    1,214 

(imiiu  ),  2,1  18 

Mavhold  (uninc  ), 

Shi  mold  Lake,  2,381 

Btthanv,  5,705 

last  <  1.  v,  land,  40,047 

1,020 

Shtlbv    7,071 

Bixbv,  1,517 

Goldsboro    21   1)4 

South,  rn  Pint*-,  4,272 

OHIO,  7,940,027 

1   intlak.  ,  7  4  SO 

Mtvhild  Heijrhts, 

Shitvt,  1,287 

Blatkwt  II,  0,109 

.South  Javpttevill. 

1  *st  1  iv.rpool,  21  217 

5  s07 

Sidiuv,  11,191 

Blatithnrd,  1,111 

dr  milt    I1  ills    2  280 

Vila,  1  010 

La-t  Pali  Mm.,  5,1115 

MechnnioRhiirg,  1,020 

Silv.r  1  aki,  1,040 

Boisi  (  it\  ,  1,002 

<  .n  t  nsdoio    7  f  ISO 

South  G  istoi'ua 

\dtlv  ston    1  051 

1  aton,  1  242 

Molini,  5,007 

SilMrion,  4.S27 

llriKlim,  5,100 

tin  <  n\  ilh     l'i  72  I 

(utuni   ),  I)  Hv5 

1  dm  i  ton,  1  240 

Mo  nt  01,  2.4S3 

Smithht  Id.  1,255 

Broktn   \rrow     1,262 

H  ilif  ix     (1 

Southpoil    1  7  IS 

Xkron,  274  005 

1  In.  on    1  215 

M.ntor  on  the-Iake, 

Brokt  n  How  ,  1  S38 

IIu'uli  1    5001 

Mlinn.  .     20  101 

1  Imuood  Phut,  4,  113 

1,41-1 

horn.  iVt,  1.1S3 

Bullalo,  1,511 

Haiku*.  Mind 

s'lrT^'fijiir'1    >  54' 

\ms.'/rdiiM  Y()4S 

1  Ivria,   H),  107 
T  \n  lit!    41   10»» 

Mi  immbuiK,  0,120 

South   \mh.rst,  1  020 
South  (  hat  h  M(  on, 

(  arm  >ji.  ,  1  710 

Ha\v  HIM  i  (mum  "), 

,^'lnng  Hope    1,2*1  '»  " 

\ndov  i  r    ]  102 

Ftirborn,  7,847 

2,200 

1,1)2 

(  hlndli'i,  2,724 

}  17-, 

Spruei  Pino,  2,2M) 

Aittw..  i  p    1  102 

JmipMitorFmrport 

M.ddufitld,  1  111 

South  1  IK  lid,  15,112 

(  h.iotah,  2  018 

n»rclwood    1  7<iO 

St  inky,  l,t>H 
>f  itisvdl.,  Iti  001 

\n  anum    1  5  10 
\r.  hbold    1,180 

H  irboi,  1,510 
F  ur\it  w    now 

Mnldliport,  1  140 

South  1  .  buion,  1  201 
South  Mount   \<;n..n 

(  htls.  i    1,417 
<  liptoUr   2,015 

\rlm,iton  H.  uthts, 

1-  urvi.'w   Puk,  0,111 

Milan    S4d 

(imm<  )    I   522 

(   Invemif     1,1  H 

H.nd.MOIlMll.      0.101 

1021)" 

1    112 

Fiyttte,  1  001 

Milford,   >,tl« 

South  /nn.svilli     1,177 

<  hi.  Uifhi     15  S12 

Hertlord,  2,00t, 
Hirkorv     14  755 

Swiuininoi  (.rov.mont 
(iinuu    ),  1  01  1 

Witnhiila,  20000 

Huf.hinK"l,15s 

Mill.  rsbuiK    2  10S 
Milton,  2,101 

sprinwlii  Id    7S.508 

(  hiinnoi.  ,  5  104 
<  It  volind.  2  101 

Hivrh  Point,    10,971 

s\  K  \    1    1S2 

\«hv  ille    1,  10  < 

For*  it    1114 

Miiiervi,   1.2SO 

Sit  ub.  nv  ill.     15.S72 

(  linton    7,555 

HllNhoro    1   429 

laboi  <   itv    2  Oil 

Port   KPI.-VPIV     1,231 

Mini/o  lunttiou,  1,4.04 

Strashurt'    1   '00 

(  odmt.     1,'IM 

Hollv  Kulfff    1  0-vJ 

laibo.o    S,]  '0 

K.Ktonn,  11,1  >1 

Mm^r,  1  72s 

strongHvill.     1,504 

Hope  MilN    1  077 

1  ivlorsville,  1    >10 

tr.nklin,    .  ISH 

.struth.rs    11.011 

(  t.nniiuh*     2"<)Si 

Jiokm.li    lllf,    1  000 

IhonriNMlle    11,1  .4 

Ball  imou     1  84  1 

I'Kduiiktown    1,407 

Mt.nrotvillp,'  1,273 

vStrvkt  r,  1,020 

(  omm.rte,  2  H2 

Tnnesvillf     1.76S 

loi-it  (umnc    l,  1,101 

1'iimont,  10  5d7 

M.)iit|)clier,   1,SO" 

•^w  inton    1,710 

(  oitltll,  2,020 

Irov.2,211 

mil  t><  rlurl    •  '  >  yO 

Gihon,  0,052 

Monhind  Hills    1,010 

Svlvanii,  2,411 

(  ow.t  i,  1  601 

Gilhpolis,  7,s71 

MOIIOW,  1,1  17 

lallmtd^  ,  ,5,821 

C  r.Ret  nt,  1   111 

Kenlv,  1,120 

\  ilde-u    '*  7  10 

itatav  i'\    1  41) 

Gimlmr,  1,<J17 

Mount  Gileid,  2,  Ijl 

Itnai.   Puk,  1,205 

(  ushmK,  S414 

Kernersvill.    2,100 

\ibneid  (umnc), 

Mount  Hcnlthv     >.5J* 

iht   riams-Ho.  IOUK 

IvimiH  Mouutiun, 

1,521 

21  002 

Mount  sttilmur,  1  172 

(imin.   )    1,004 

Del  <  itv',  2  501 

7,2(Mi 

f^iriettHVilIt,  1,504 

Mount  Ntriion,  12  Iso 

•iifhii,  1S<»52 

Dew  ir,  1,015 

Kinston,  is  IK, 

VNake  I'oiOBt,  '3,704 

Bell*  lonttimt     10,2  J2 

Gates  Mills,  1,050 

Murraj  (  itv    7  52 

liltonvillt     now 

Dowiv,  2,51  1 

La  Grin?.,  1  M2 

\V  dk.e,  1,022 

Bell<  v  IK  ,  0,006 

G<mva,  1.71S 

Nnpoleon,    ,11", 

hltonsv  ill,,  2,202 

Drumnuht,  5,028 

Landu,  1  S27 

Walnut  <  o\e     1,1  12 

Genoa,  1,721 

Navarre    1  701 

litifN.aiKH   (  itv,  now 

Dune  in,  15   125 

Itumnhurp    7,114 

Wirrtnton,  1,100 

Gioijjctowii    2,200 

NofTa  (unint  ),  1,021 

fhpp  (  itv,  1.104 

Durint,  10,54t 

Lawndnlp   Oh  4 

\\  irHaw,  1,  >OS 

B.  n  »  'l2,  051 

Germantown,  2.17S 

Nelson  ville,  t.Slo 

Toledo,  iol.016 

Kdmond,  O.OSO 

Leaksville    1,015 

11.  riihoir,'  1,035 

(Jibsonburir,  2.2S1 

Novark,   14,275 

loronio.  7,25? 

I1  Ik  '  itv,  7,002 

Lenoir   7.SSS 

B.  tin  1    l'o-i2 

Giraid,  10,111 

Ntw  Bo^tt.n.  1,754 

Iroiwood,  1,000 

l',l  Rtno,  10,091 

TexiuKton,  11,571 

\\eavervillp,'  1,111 

Glcnd  do.  2,  102 

N.w  Bremen,  1,510 

'1  rov  ,  10  001 

Trud,   10,017 

liberty,  1,342 

Vveldon,  2,205 

B.  xlt  v  ,  12,  17S 

GloiiHtor,  2  127 

Newburph  HfightB, 

I'hnthsville,  0,014 

Enck,  1,579 

I  illinirton,  1,00  1 

NVendtll,  1,253 

Gnidnihutten,  s05 

tmon  (  itv,  1,022 

1  ufauln,  2  510 

Im.olnton.  5  123 

W.itond  (urunc  ;, 

HluOton,  2,42~1 

Golf  M-inoi,  3,003 

New  (  nrlisle,  1,040 

Univ.  rsitv  Iloiirlitn, 

Fairfax,  2.017 

Littl.  ton,  1  173 

Bow  linj.  'Ci'n  t  n,  12,005 

Gr.ifton,  1,1«»1 

NewcoriKretown, 

11,500 

l<airviow,  2,111 

LocuzhiirHt  (umno). 

Went  Hillsboro 

Bradford    2  055 

C.ro,ndview  Heights, 

4,514 

TTpper  Arlington,  9,024 

Jort  (Jibson,  1,496 

1.510 
Lonuvuw,  2  201 

We""  Mulon    ' 

Hiat.nahM,2i() 

7,050 
Granville,  2,053 

Now  (  onoord,  1.797 
New  Lexington,  4,233 

Upper  Sandusky,  4,397 
Urbana,  9,535 

FrPdenok,  5,467 
Garber,  957 

I  otiifwood  Pirk 

Brt  mi  n,  1  JS7 

Greenfield,  4.H02 

New  london,  2,023 

Uti.a,  1,510 

Geaiv,  1,014 

(uninc  ),  1   .S5 

Weht  Hot  kin'gham 

Bri  wMtt  V,  1,018 

C.repnlulls,  1,005 

New  Miami.  1,800 

Van  \\ort,  10,364 

Grandheid,  1,2  }2 

LouasburK,  2.545 
Low.  11,  2.311 

Whitcville',  l',2is 

Bri  dKi  port,  4,109 
Brilliant    2,000 

Green  Springs,  1,082 
Greenville,  S.S50 

New  Paris,  1.016 
New  Philadelphia, 

\crmibon,  2,214 
Versailles,  1.812 

Grirute,  1,096 
Grove,  92S 

Lumberton.  0.1S6 

Whitnel  (umnc  ), 

Broadv  it  w  'if.  iphts, 

Greenwich,  1,204 

12,0  iS 

\mtent  (uninc  ).  2,018 

Guthne,  10,113 

MoAd.  nville,  I  000 

1,405 

Grov.  <  ity,  2.339 

New  Richmond,  1,000 

Wadsworth,  7,006 

Guymon,  4,718 

Madison,  1,789 

Wilkusboro,  1,170 

Bro'oklvn,  0,117 

Grove  port,  1,105 

New  Strutsville,  1,122 

Walbridgo,  1,152 

Hailevville,  1,107 

Maiden.  1,052 

Brook  Park.  2  000 

Hamilton,  57  951 

Newton  Falls,  4,451 

Wapakotiela,  5,707 

Hartshorno,  2,330 

M  inon,  2,740 
Marshall,  OSl 

Wilson,  23,010  ' 

Brook  vi  11.,  1,908 
Boan,  6,305 

HaniHoii,  1,043 
Hicksvillo,  2,029 

Newtown,  1,402 
Nilos,  10,773 

Warren,  49.H.56 
WarronsviIIc  Htighte, 

H-iskell,  1,676 
Healdfon   2,578 

Mirs  Hill    1,104 

W  in.lBor,  1,781 

But  kevo  Lake  (unmi  ), 

Hillsboro,  5,120 

North  Baltimojc,  2,771 

4,126 

Heavener,  2,10i 

Marsh  ville.  1,258 
Mixton,  1,071 

\\inaton  Salem,  87.S11 
Variety  ville  (uninc  ), 

1.401 
Buo\nm,  10,327 

Holgate,  1,002 
Homeville(umno), 

North  (  anton,  4,032 
North  College  Hill, 

Washington  C'ourt 
House,  now 

Hennesstv,  1,204 
Houryetta,  7,987 

Mayodan,  2  210 
MeUne,  2  OOS 

1,301 
Zebulon,  1,378 

Bv.sville,  2,210 
Cadiz    1,020 

2,353 
Hubbard,  4,500 

7,921 
North  Kingsville, 

Washington.  10,500 
Waterville,  1,110 

Hinton,  1,025 
Hobart,  5,380 

Midway  Park 

Caldwtll,  1,707 

Hudson,  1,538 

1.271 

Wauseon,  3,494 

Holdenvillt.,  0,192 

(unine  ),  1,701 
Mills-Last  Rookmg- 
ham  (unine  >    5,lsO 
Mocksville,  l.OOM 

NORTH  DAKOTA, 

610,016 
Ashley,  1,423 

California  Hollow 
(unine),  1,594 
Cambridge.  14,739 
Camdtn,  1,084 

Huron,  2,515 
Independence,  3,103 
Indian  Hill,  2,000 
Ironton,  10,333 

North  Olinntod,  6,004 
North  Hoyalton,  3,930 
North  Zanesvdle 
(umnc  ),  1,544 

W'averlv,  1,670 
WavnosburK,  1,258 
Waviusvill.,  1,016 
W.ilmKl  on,  2,092 

Hollm.  3,089 
Hominy,  2,702 
Hooker,  1,842 
Hugo,  5,984 

Monroe,  10,110 
Mooresvillo,  7,121 
Morchiad  City    5,144 

Belhold,  1,051 
Boulj.ii,  1,501 

Campb.ll,  12.882 
(  anal  Fulton,  1,258 
Canal  Win.  heater, 

Jackson,  0,504 
Jamestown.  1,145 
Jefferson  (\shuibula 

Norwalk,  0,775 
Norwood,  35,001 
Oak  Harbor,  2,370 

W.I  1st  on,  5,691 
Wflleville,  7,854 
West  Alexandria, 

Idabol,  4,071 
Jenks,  1,037 
KmKfisI  or,  3,345 

Morn  inton,  S.311 

Binrnirtk,  18,040 

1,104 

county)    1,844 

Oik  Hill,  1,615 

1,18^ 

Konawa,  2,707 

Mount  \ir>,  7,192 
Mount  Gile.,d,  1,201 
Mount  Holl>,  2  211 
Mount  Olive   37J2 

llottineau.  2,208 
Bowman,  1,382 
Cando,  1,510 
Carrinirton,  2,101 

Canfkld,  1,465 
Canton,  116,912 
Carding!  on,  1,465 
C  anv,  1,260 

Jefferson  (Madron 
to.mty)    1,047 
Jewett,  1,019 
Johnstown,  1,220 

Oakwood,  9,091 
Obeihn,  7,002 
Obet?,  1,040 
OlmHtwJ  Fills,  1,137 

West  Ausdale  (umnc  ), 
1,284 
West  C  arrollton,  2,876 
Wp8ter\il]p,  4,112 

Krobs,  1,532 
Laverno,  1,209 
Law  ton,  34,757 
1  exington,  1,176 

Mount  Ple.isunt,  1,019 

Ouwlton,  1,373 

Carrollton,  2,658 

Kellcys  Island,  324 

Oneida  (umnc  ),  2,248 

West  Joftorson,  now 

Lindsay,  3,021 

Murfreesboro,  2,110 

C  avaber,  1.1  .9 

Cedarville,  1,292 

Kent,  12,418 

Orrville,  5,153 

JFFFEHBON 

Mo  Uester,  17,878 

Murphv,  2,413 
Nashville,  1.302 
New  Bern,  15.S12 
New  Jeakeville 

Cooperstown,  1,189 
Crosby,  1,689 
Devils  Like,  6,427 
Dickinson,  7,109 

Cebna,  5,703 
(  hagrm  Falls,  3,085 
Chardon,  2,478 
Channel  \,  1,016 

Kenton,  8,475 
Kirtlatid  Hills,  235 
Lakemore,  2,403 
Lak<side(umn<  ), 

Ottawa,  2,902 
Ottawa  Hills,  2,333 
Oxford,  0,944 
Pameuvillo,  14,432 

West  f,afavotlp,  1,346 
Westlake,  4,012 
West  Liberty,  1,397 
West  Milton,  now 

Madill.  2,791 
Mangura,  4,271 
Manetta,  1.875 
Marlow,  3,399 

(umno),  1,528 

I-  llendiile,  1,759 

Chesajx'ake,  1.2S5 

1,034 

Parma,  28,897 

MILTON 

Maud,  1.389 

Newton,  0,030 
North  Belmont 

Knderhn,  1,504 
Far«o,  38,250 

ChiHuothi',  20,H3 

Lakevdle,  3,432 
Lakewood,  «8,071 

Parma  HeightB,  3,901 
PauldiriR,  2,352 

West  Portsmouth 
(unmo  ),  2,613 

Maysville,  1,294 
Medford,  1,«OS 

(unmo  ),  3,048 
North  Henderson 
(unmo  ),  1,873 

Garrison.  1,800 
Glen  Ulhn,  1,324 
Grafton,  4,001 

Cinleville.'  8.723 
Cleveland,  914,808 

1  ancaster,  24,180 
Leavittsburg  (umno), 
2,533 

Payne,  1,002 
Peebles,  1,408 
Pemberville,  1,099 

West  Union,  1,608 
Wentwood  (xininc  }, 
2,296 

Miami,  11.801 
Midwest  City,  10,160 
Morne,  1,122 

US.   1950  CENSUS 


Mountain  View.  1,000 
MuskoKeo,  37,280 
Newkir¥,2.201 
Nichols  Hills,  2,606 

Heppner,  1,648 
H«rmiBton,  3,804 
Hillsboro,  5,142 
Hoixl  River,  1,701 

Berwick,  14,010 
Be««emer,  1,461 
Bethel.  11,324 
Bethlehem,  66,340 

Dravonburg,  3.786 
I)u  BO»B,  11.497 
Duboietown,  1.140 
Dunbar,  1,361 

Granville  (uninc), 
2,157 
Grape  villo  (umno), 
1,565 

MeConnellsburg,  1.126 
Mi  Donald,  3,  541 
Mc(jrann(uuinc  ), 
1  418 

North  Bollevernon, 
now  North  Belle 
Vermm,  1,117 
North  Braddoik. 

Norman,  27,006 
Nowata,  3,065 
dlton,  1,109 
Okeene,  1,170 
Okemah,  3.454 

Independeme,  1,987 
Jaekeomille,  1,193 
lohn  Day,  1,697 
Junction  Cit\,  1,475 
Klaroalh  Fans,  15,875 

BirdBboro,  3,158 
Blaitsville,  5,000 
Blakelv.  6,828 
BlawnoY,  2,165 
BJooiwIitJd   1,098 

Dumannon    1,852 
Duntansville   1,391 
Dunmore   20305 
Dupont,  4,107 
Duquwtne    17,020 

Grwmastle,  2  661 
Greensburg    10923 
Greentrie   2818 
(Jreenvilk    9,210 
Grindstone  (munr  ), 

MeKeesport   51  502 
McKeen  Hoiks   16  211 

MahunovCitv     10051 
M  il  \eni    J  7<>4 

14,724 
North  Catasaqua, 
2,629 
North  (  lurloroi    2,554 
Vorth  Kail,  4,247 

Oklahoma  City, 

La  Grande,  8.635 

Bloomsbunr,  10,633 

Duryea,  0  65o 

1  500 

Man.  histcr   1,264 

North  Girard,  1,169 

243,504 
Okmulj?e«.  18,317 

Lakeviuw,  2,811 
Lebanon.  5,873 

Blossbunr,  1,954 
Bobtown  (unim  ), 

EiiRii-B  Mere   157 
East  11<  rw  i<  k 

Grove  ('ity  7  411 
Hahnstown-Pairmont 

Manhi  mi    1  246 
Manor,  1  2  10 

North  Irwm    1  076 
Northumberland,  4.207 

Panama,  1,027 

MeVTmnviIlp,  6,635 

1.551 

(unim  )    1  077 

(unim   )    1  707 

Mansfuld    J  ',  .7 

North  VaiidiiDTift 

Pauls  Valley,  6,896 
Pawhuska,  5,331 

Madras,  1,258 
Marshhcld,  now 

Birtwtll,  1,679 
BOM  rt  own,  4,074 

F^t  Brady    1  400 
Fast  Coiipnmiinh    4  101 

Hallstead    1  115 
Hamburg  1805 

MtruiBllook      xn 
Marianna    1  20') 

(unim   ),  1  X78 
North  \\al.M,  2,098 

Pawnee,  2,801 

t  oos  BAY 

Braik.'uridni  ,  6,178 

Last  Creemillt     1  015 

Hanover    11048 

Manetta   2442 

North  \ork    2,145 

Perry,  5,137 

Mcdford,  17,305 

Braddot  k,  10,488 

hast  Lansdownc    1  527 

Hiirmon>    912 

Marion  II^iKhtB.  1,5  ,1 

Norvelt-(  alurui  t  (un- 

Picher, 5,951 

Mill  Cm,  1,792 

Braddoik  Hills,  1,005 

Harriman  Park 

Mars    1   5h5 

in.   ),  2,155 

Ponra  (  itv,  20.1SO 

Milton,  2,362 

Bradford,  17.554 

1  171 

(UIUIK  )    1,078 

Mai  chnl  Iton  (uninc  ) 

Norwood,  5  246 

Pond  (  reek,  1,066 

Milwauku    5,253 

Bruit  wood,  12,515 

Last  Maui  h  C  hunk 

llarrishurK   89  541 

5  500 

o.l  dale    1,572 

Poteau,  4,770 

Molalla,  1,497 

Bruhj.  port,  5,h27 

lliistiiiKs,  1  HK, 

M  irtnmburp    1  502 

OiU  uid  (unmr  ),  1,909 

PriRiie    1.546 

Momnouth,  1,956 

Bridtfi  villt  ,  6,050 

I.astoti,  15  612 

IHll.oro  4  788 

Mar\s\illp   J  1  ,X 

Oakn,.,!it,7,2(>» 

Prvor  (  reek,  4,486 

Mount  AiMnl,  1,515 

Bridrew.it.  r    1  516 

1/ast  Pi  tPTslmrK    1  208 

llutliilil    1  021 

MasontovMi    1  550 

Oakw,,,d  (uiuni  ), 

Puroill,  3,510 

M\rtle  (  ri-ek,  1,781 

Bristol    12,710 

I  ant  Pittsburgh    5250 

llawli  v    1  002 

Mataiiioms    1  7i.l 

2,207 

Quiipaw,  938 

Mvrtli   Point,  2,011 

Biorkvvav    2.050 

Ha^u  ion    15  491 

Matin  r  (unim   )    1   50  , 

Oil  (  H\,  10  5?sl 

Quinton,  9,51 

Niwbtrp,  1,940 

Biookhaxin,  1,012 

Heidi  Ibirir    2  250 

M  iiuh  f  hunk    2  0  ,0 

Old  FOI^I     0  710 

RinKluiK,  1,002 

N.wpo.t    1,241 

Mi..  ok  vi  IK,  4,  274 

HelldtovMi    511, 

M  lyhild    2   17  5 

Obvir  (unm.   ),  2,180 

Hush  Spuing,  1,402 

North  Bend,  6,099 

Brownstown,  1,508 

(nnini   j    2  1  5S 

Her.nmiP  (in  im    ' 

OKphant,  7.017 

Hvnn,  1,010 

Nvssa.  2,525 

Biowimvilli',  7,M5 

2  072 

1  050 

Orwiu^burK    2  100 

Kuli  nn,  005 

()iikridf£<  ,  1,502 

Buitriltstown    2,179 

Miadvillc    IS  97  2 

Os.iola  Mills  or  Oa- 

Hnllitnw,  2.XX5 

Ont  irio,  4  406 

Bui  nh  nn    2  054 

in.  )    0  070 

Mn  hmmsburg   0  7H(. 

<.  ola    1  002 

Sand  Spiinirs,  6,994 

On  Ron  (  J  u,  7  082 

Bull.r.  25,482 

,,  -      '^              . 

Highland  (unme  ) 

M((hanu«vilk    1  201 

Oxford,  1  O'U 

Hapulpa,  15,031 

OSVUKO,  1,11ft 

f  airnbiook  (unme  ), 

Media    5720 

Punt    1  547 

SHVIP,   1,102 

Pendl.  ton,  11,774 

1,501 

muhlandPiirk  (imim   i 

MPH  er    2  107 

Pilm.  rton    0610 

Sumnoli,  1J.S03 

Philomath    1,289 

(  iilifornia   2,811 

1'  ddjHtoni.    i  01  1 

Meiffisbur»r    1  01  5 

Palinv  I'l,  5,010 

Sintind,  1,151 

Poitland,  (73,02* 

Hu?h«pire   2  790 

Palo   Mto,  1  767 

shattuf-k,  1,092 

Piim  villi.  1,211 

2,210 

Ilillt  r  (UIUIK   )    1   5'0 

1    !  17 

Paob  (num.  ),  5,029 

shiwnee.  22,948 
sku.took,  1,754 

Kamiir,  1,2X5 
Kpdmond,  2,050 

f  amp  Hill,  5,014 
("  tnonhbiirr,  12,072 

Fdcn  Ptrk   1  jll 

ll'.'.in'e/c'iH1^  172 

M  evu  -.Id,     1  117 
Middlpbunr    1  2S5 

I'urkmburj.',  2  Oil 
Parkland  (unim  ), 

snvdir,  1,010 

Kiedsport,  2.28X 

C  ant  on    2.11H 

llomiittftd    H)  010 

Middlepoit    ou 

Spno,  1,105 

Ho<kawa\,  1  027 

Carbondali  ,  ]  6,290 

Ldiri  wood    5  202 

HoniMlale    5002 

Middleto\kn   'i  1X1 

Parkmdi    1  017 

stirki,  2,125 

Hos'  burr,  H  190 

Tnrlisli     10,812 

llo'.vt  r-\ilk    1  210 

Midland   6  101 

PaikMll,    uinini  ), 

stillw'itir,  20,258 

Saint  Hoi.  us,  4,711 

(  ftin.  (ML    12  1O5 

1  d(ii  wotMl-l  Lindnle- 

Hopuood  (unim   ) 

Midland  (unim   ',  1  1  >X 

(  2oo 

Stllwill.   1.X15 

Salirn,  41  140 

(  luiolltown,  1,452 

1  000 

Midwav   dmine  )    1  _71 

Put.m,   1,1  IX 

^tratford.  1,065 

Sal.  m  Hi  i«hts 

(  ustl.   shannon,  5,450 

Horihfini  (uium  )   2  171 

MitlhnburK    2  259 

Paxtmi*    1  X57 

stioud,  2,4.0 

(unim  )    2  151 

(  tt  i-auqui    4/125 

I  d^ew  »rth    I  100 

Houston    1  057 

Mifflmtown    1  01  1 

P.  n   \r(r    1    f  K78 

Sulphur,  1,3X9 

Simh,  1,005 

(  ut  IWIMSH    2,(K)t) 

I  dinboio    1   >07 

Houtzdali     1   100 

Milfoul    1  111 

Penbrook    1  (.1)1 

hil.liqtnih,  4,750 

Soasid.  ,  5  SXO 

(  tut,  rvilli     5  X15 

1  nil  h  inn,  005 

Shindan    1,022 

(  intrnl  (  n\     1  <M5 

r  hrcniield  (unim  ) 

ii  *d'ps  "n  >"  '  005 

\lillersto\Mi  *i  172 

Pi  trntlt  1    1,100 

(lecumseh,  2.275 

Silvnton,  1,140 

(  .  ntrnha    1  0X0 

1     '     ')''    11(0 

Huinmtlstown    17X0 

MilhrsMlle   2  ,51 

PtniiHburr    1  »>25 

South  M.  Iford 

(  halfaiit    1  1X1 

|'i!         ',        .}        T   |    1  - 

Huntincdon    7  110 

Mil)  Hall    1  (.77 

Pi  rkft-ui  ,  1  IdX 

Iix!ionui,'l,104 

(UIUIK   ),  1  220 

(  halfont    82X 

llvndmun    1   522 

I  horn  is,  1,171 
hpton    1,172 
Jishommizo,  2,125 
lonk  iwu,  1,041 

Spiinjrhi  Id.  10.X07 
Slav  ton,  1,507 
Snt  hf  rim    2,250 
Swcit  Horn,     1  1.05 

(  hnnbii'.burir,  17,212 
f  harlir.n,  0,X72 
(  hit«ood  (uninc), 
1  572 

Lh/abethville    1,500 
1  Ikland    2  120 
1  11  port    1,122 

Impi  nil  (unuu  )    1  W  > 
Indiana    11715 
IiiKiam    4   '10 

\lllrov  'uinin(').  1,111 
Milton    x   ,7X 
MimrsMllt    77X1 

1  125 
PhiUd,  Iphia    2071,605 
PhibpsbuKf    1  OhX 
PhoimxMlli     12012 

1  nlsa.  1X2,710 
i  uxido  ''[irk  (unme  i, 

I  hi   Dalits   7070 
l.llamook    5081 

f  In  MI  r,  00  019 
(  h.  nwirk,  1  511 

I  INworth    1  070 
Fll  wo..d  City    12045 

Iiunmttr"l0  172 

1  40(1 

Pin.   (Jro\i     2,257 
I'lluiirn,  5  X57 

1  170 

loll  do,  2  121 

1  mniaiif.    7  7HO 

1'ittsburph    076X06 

\ileruis  \ilhiKP 

I  inon,  1  107 

(unim   ),  1,100 

Finporium    1  tilO 

Jpnkintnw  n     5  1  10 

Jonai  u    /    1     i^ 

PittMon    15,012 

(mum   ),   1,155 

A  uli     1  51X 

(  hiistivi  a    1  045 

\miti,    .  51X 
\\.iKiiiur,  4  505 
Unltiis,    ',711 
N  in    \tros,   '  17X 

\.rnomi    1,521 
\\allowa,  1  055 
\Varnnton    1  896 
Vv,Ht  I  inn    2  045 

(  hurt  hill    1  751 

CJandRe  (1111100"), 
1  0  10 

1'  phnita   7  027 
1  ni     1  10  80  5 
J  nipst  (imuie),  1,170 
I  tun   H750 

lohimonburit   4   >07 
Johnstown    01  252 
Kant      .  700 

Mont  (  Ian   (mum   i 
1  005 
MontKornerv    2  106 
Montournville    5  203 

1    112 
Plfasant  HilN,  1.H08 
PlvmontJi    11,021 
Plvmptonvill.   UmiiK), 

A\  it.ni>.'!,  3,  '10 
\\  nirik  i,  2,127 

\\illanunii,  1  OK2 
Woodbuin,  2  105 

(  Knon    1  400 
(  lmk*  su,,iniit   2010 

1  \aimburK   1  037 
1  viiut    2207 
Lv  i  rson    1   520 

KibivriMunim  )    1  0  .0 
K.nhorvt    2  5  .1 

M,,ntro«e    2075 
Moon  Run  (unim  ) 

1   552 
Point  \lu  ion,  2,107 

\\  avn..k  i,  2,01X 

Ki  nmlt  squarf    5000 

1115 

\A.  itlnrtoid,   5,529 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

1    5  .  . 

Moi.Mi     5005 

\\cli.tkn    1,  .4X 

10  10X012 

Cliiirtuld    9  157 

1  \i'ti  r     >  1  50 

/unim   )     1  070 

Morri«vilk    O  787 

Port  (  arbon,  '5,024 

\\  i  tumk'i,  2,025 

Adah   \ntram  (unim  ) 

I  \port     1  t>00 

Mnrton    1   1  .2 

Poll  \  u.    4  750 

\\  i  wok  i,  t)  747 
\Vilbuiton,  1  050 
\\ilMi.n.  1  X52 

1,101 
Adamstnwn.  1,020 
\kron    1  028 

(  l\  mer   2  500 
(  oaldak     )  518 

1  art  on  v  ilk    1003 
raubank'lilbert 
(unim  )    1    .7  1 

Kittiinniiifr   7  7  51 
Kn..>    1  211 
Koppi  1    1  1  17 

M.»r.,w    1  0)0 
Mount  Car.  nel    H  2  '2 
Mount    Holh    SpruiKH 

Pot  f«!  own    22,5X'J 
PotlHMlli    21,040 

\  Ituon,  1  7  '0 

Kuipniont    5  10<> 

1  701 

UIIIIIK  1    2  157 

UriKl  t  <  itv  (unim  ), 

\ldin  '>  4  .0 

C  i>atp«.vilk    11  S20 

1   ills  (  rn  k    1  101 

Kilt/town,   >  110 

Mount   Iiwett    1  11". 

Prmpli  ,  1  727 

1,1-1 
A\  WITH  wood,  2,423 

\li«|inpp,i,  2b  152 

(  okiburtr    1  170  " 

lam  It    Ht,41 

lanlfHoth  (unim   ) 

Mount   lov    1  000 
Mount  Oliver    t.  010 

Pn  .spiit  Paik,  5H54 

\n\i\  1,550 
\ukon,  1,090 

Ml.  ntt.wn,  flH.  750 
Mtoona,  77,177 

(  ollipt  vilk     1  000 
(  ollunrdale  x  113 
(  ohinibia    11  995 

(unim   )    2,0X4 
1  u>ittp  Citv    1  404 
1  orndale     '  t>10 

1  Ot.X 
I  'u.nhouie    1  570 
1   insdali    0  702 

Mount   Pi  nn     101  . 
Mount   I'lr  ^ant    5  X83 
Mount  I  nion     1  00(1 

Qimkiru.wn,  5*071 
Qu-trrvvill.     1,1X7 
Kankm    0  Oil 

OREGON,  1,521,141 

\mbli  r,  4  505 
Amblir  Hifth  land- 

(  olvi  r  (unim  ),  1  70S 
(  olwvn    2  111 

rai  e  (unim  ^    2  OX(> 

1  instlowne    12  10O 
1  anse-V\mburm       dm 

Moimtville    1  Ot.l 
Mount  \\olt    1  H.  I 

Uansh  i«   (unim  ), 
1  477 

AHunv    10,115 

Fort  Wishing  on 

1  h  i  twood   2  1  SS 

nn    )    1  0X5 

Miiniv    2  7  ,0 

K.  idmir,  109,120 

AlHmont  (umno), 

(unim  ),  1  804 

C^ormPiiut  1  nke   070 

1  Irmington    1   140 

I  instord    7  1X7 

Muiihill    It.  117 

U.  d  1  ion,  5  110 

0,419 

\inbiidpp,  10,420 

M  UPP  (unim    )     I   177 

KM  dm  illt    (unin.  ), 

\Bliland.  7,730 

Annvilk  (unim  ), 

(  otitu  lln\,  ill.     1  1  20  1 

J  oh  loft    1  909 

I  irk-nilir   (>  >00 

Mvtrstown     50,0 

1  25X 

Vstori'i,  12,331 

J  itrobf     11  Xl  1 

N.mtuoki    20100 

KMI..VU   1751 

'kurori,  242 

Apoll..,  1,015 

1  aureldih     1  >x5 

N  intv-Glo    '.425 

K.u'.m  (iniint  )    1,014 

linker,  0,171 
Bnndon,  1,251 
Btaverton,  2,512 

Anhhald,  0,104 
Arnold,  10  261 
Arnold  f  lU-Fairhopp 

(  op!a\rK  2  09  1 
(  oraopt.bs   10  19S 

1  ortsf  Hills,  (.,501 
1  oreMMlle-I'nnirose 

1  102 

N  irbirth     .  107 
Ni/areth     i  h  50 
Nebbons    llill-PUtftiu 

H.  pubb,   Cardnk 
(unim   )     1,02« 
Hi  \noldsv  ill.     1509 

Bend,  11,100 

(unuu  ),  1  219 

(  ortiwnll    1  7t»() 

Itbanou    28  150 

Ikmhts  (unim    ) 

Kid.  land    1,OOO 

Brownsville,  1,175 
Bunker  Hill  (unme  ), 

Ashland,  6  192 
Ashl,  \,  5215 

Com    7011 
Coudtrv.pi.it    1210 

1  ountam  Hill    5  150 
i  ox  (  hapi  1    1  7  'I 

Libuion  lndtpemk.it 

2  77S 

1  570 
Vmaiolm  (unim    - 

Hid.  w  i\    0,244 
Hi.  Hi  \    Park,  4  021 

1,400 
Bums,  5,091 
(  inb>,  1,071 
(  iirlton,  1,0X1 

\spinwnll,  4,084 
\thtns,  1  4  10 
All-is  (unim  ),  1,000 

1  lOh 
Crafton   h  000 

1'nukMlle  0511" 
Iranklm  (Cambria 

j'«ttv,dali    2  111" 

I.hlKhton     I.    ,05 

J  cith  (unim   )    2  018 

1  010 
Neii  opt  .  k    1  007 
Nisiiuphonmg-New 
Columbus  (unim    ) 

Hmur^burc    1.1OK 
Hoftrinir  sprme   2,771 
Hob,  sonn,  1,500 
Ho.  hi  stir   7  107 

(  (Mitral  Point,  1,067 
Collide  (  rest  (unme  ), 

\v«ilon',  0,403 
\vpllu  luniiii  ),  1,156 

(  V^V.w^umm   ) 

lo'untv)    10000 

Umovni     lOOi 
1  ewisbur*    520S 

1  1X0 
New  Bethlehem    1  001 

Hoi  kh  dpi  ,  2,201 
Hoikwood    1  257 

1,XO  5 

Xvii    1,195 

1  (  w  istovvn    1  5  X04 

Ni  \s   Bnifhton   0  5  55 

Ho.  k\  Grovi    (unme  ), 

(  oo'p  B  ty,  6,221 
Coquilk,  1,521 

AVOIH,  '4,040 
\vonnmre,  1,567 

Cresinont-Mtainont 
(unim  >  _1  022 

(unim  )    1,149 
Jiedeiu  ktown-Mill« 
boio  (unint  ),  2  121 

lewistown  Jumtion 

Niw  C-istlt     18851 
Now  Cumb.  i  hind, 

i  111 
II.,  1,0,     1,100 

Corvalhs,  10,207 
Cottatre  Grove,  5,530 
Dallas  4  793 

Badin.  1712 
Baku  ton  (unme), 
1,141 

Cri'ssona'l  758 
Cruuble  (unim  ), 

Freedom     5  0()o'  ~ 
Irecland    5000 

library  (unim  >    2  121 
1  iKomer   2  100 

0,204 
New  1  null    2  316 
Nr-vs  1  r.  iilom    1  271 

Ho*,  t..    1,070 

Dram,  1.160 

Bannor,  6,050 

1   570 

I1  rei  mansburR    1  7  50 

1  illy    1  S<>8 

N.  M   Holland,  2  002 

Hou«ivilli  ,  1  000 

Klttm,  1,221 

Barmsboro,  5,442 

CurtisMlle  (uninc  ), 

j,  rlfl,  0  -North 

1  misvilk     1  216 

N,  w  Hop.     1,000 

How.s  Hun  tunme), 

Umpire,  2,261 

Bath,  1,824 

1  177 

Ni  w  Kt  nsmjrton. 

1     .  )X 

KritwpriHP,  1,718 
Kutfene    55  879 

Ik  avir,  6,160 

Curwensville  3  j32 
Dale   33)0 

1  501 

1  1  11 
1  itit/    5  568 

Ni  w'()\ford,  1,100 

Hovalton    1,175 
H.  .\trsford,   t  X02 

Florpme,  1,026 
Forest  Grove,  4,341 
Four  Corners  (unmi  ), 

Tunm*)'  2,560  ' 
B<-a\ir  falls.  17,375 
Beavir  Mraaowa, 

Dallas,  1  074 
Dallaatown,  1,304 
Dalton    1  109 

Galeton,  1  040 
Gallium    5,102 
Garden  \  low  (uninc  ) 

1  ittlestown  2615 
1  oik  Haven    11  181 
locum  Gap  (unim  ) 

N<  w  Pluladi  Iplna, 
2  200 
X.  wport,  1  Mil 

Hii8«.  Iton  turunt  ), 
1  t>70 
Sft(,unort  (uninc  ), 

1,284 

1,725 

Danville,  6094 

2  024. 

1  041 

1  ,  1  2X 

Frei-  water,  1,489 

Bedford,  1,521 

Dubv,  15  151 

CSiiitiivMi   2.14X 

1  orain    1  400 

(unim    i,  2  1  51 

SHIII!  (  Kir,  5,856 

Fruit  data  (unme  ), 

Belli  fond-,  6,051 

Delaware  Water  Gap, 

GittvsburK   7,040 

1  u.i  me  (unim  )    1  07  1 

N.  wlown,  2  (i<)5 

•Saint   M  irvi.  7,846 

1,711 

734 

Gilberton   2  Oil 

lurerne   6  170 

Niwvilli,  1,7X8 

Saint  Mn  ha.  1  (unme  ), 

Garibaldi,  1,249 

Belle  \ernon,  2,271 

Denver,  1,658 

Giraid    2  111 

Ljkens   2715 

\tw  \\thmm.'toii, 

1  X20 

GOSIH  r  Corner 

Belleville  (uninc  ), 

Derry,  3752 

(Jinirdville   3<<t)4 

I  yndoia-Hiphfield  (im- 

1  04S 

Saltebuir,  1,156 

(uuinc  ),  2,094 
Gladstone,  2,434 

1,304 
Belkvue,  11,604 

Dukson  City,  8948 
Dillaburg,  1,146 

Glassport,  X  707 
Glen  Lvon  (unim  ), 

IIH  )    5  410 
Mi  \doo   4  200 

Nn  holson,  070 

Sands   (unim  ),  1,866 
S'lxton,  1  095 

Grants  Pane,  8,116 
Gresham.  3,049 
Have«vili«  (uninc), 
2  687 

Bellwood,  2,559 
Ben  Avon,  2,166 
Bratlcvxille,  3,296 
Bwlirt   1  507 

Donora.  12,186 
Dormont,  13  105 
Downmgtown,4  948 
Dovlestown    6262 

1921 
Glenolden  6450 
Glen  Roik,  1  477 
Gordon   1  039 

Brideuville- 
Lovalhanna  (unim  ), 
5277 

(unim  ),  l'.  175 
Nortmtown,  58,120 
\orthampton,  9.112 
North  Xpollo,  1,502 

sn\n,  7  7  15 
sialp  \t\t\,  1,766 
S.  hmlkili  Haven, 
0,597 
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Pennsylvania  (cotxt  ) 
Seottdaltf.  6,249 
Si  ranton,  125,536 
S<  ImsRrov,).  3,514 
ScllersvilU  ,  2,173) 
Scwifklev,  6,83b 
Shamokm,  10.879 
Sharon,  20,454 
Sharon  Hill,  5,464 
Shanwbun?.  7,290 
Sharpsvilh,  1,414 
Sheffield  (umm  ),  2,087 
SlinKindoah,  15,704 
bhennndoah  Height  i 
(umn<  ),  1.70S 

town  (umm   >    I,il4 
Shicktmmnv  ,  2  1  10 

Versatile*,  2,484 
Vnataburg  (unmo,)i 
1,046 
Vmtondttle,  1,185 
WAll,  1,850 
Walnutport,  l,4'27 
Wampum,  1  <><iu 
Wanamie  (unmo), 
1,092 
Warn  n    11,849 
\VIUMOI  Run,  I.OIO 
W  ifhuiKton,  20.2HO 
\\  vterford,  1,101 
W  itsontow  n,2.?27 
\Vayraart.  1  oo1* 
Wavnenboro,  10.334 
Wavn.  -.burn,  1,114 
Wi  itlxilv,  2,022 
\\HNboro,  4,211 

"Warwick,  48,028 
Westerly  (umno  ), 
8,415 
Wickford  (umno), 
2,437 
Woonsocket,  50,211 

Rhode  Island   Towns 
Ban  ington,  8,246 
Bristol,  12,320 
Burrillvdle,  8,771 
ChnrUstown,  1,198 
Coventry  ,  0,800 
Cumberland,  12,8-42 
East  Greenwich,  4,923 
East  Providence,  31,871 
Exeter,  1  S70 
Foster,  1,010 

Greenwood,  18,800 
Greer,  5,050 
Hampton,  2,007 
Hartovillf  ,  5,658 
Holly  Hill,  1,116 
Hone*  Path,  2.R40 
Induatnal-Araffon 
Mills  (umno  ),  1,868 
Inman,  1,514 
Inrnan  Mills  (uninc  ), 
1,776 
Iva,  1,161 
Johnston,  1,426 
Jonesville,  1.3451 
Jordama  (uninc  ),  1,W3 
Kershaw,  1.370 
Km«Btioe.  1021 
Lake  City    '>.H2 
T-ancaster,  7,159 

Woodburo  Hill« 
(unino  ),  2,500 
Woodruff,  JJ.&31 
York,  4,181  f 

SOUTH  DAKOTA, 
652,740 
Aberdeen,  21,051 
ArbriKton,  1  096 
Armour  900 
Belle  Fourehe  3,540 
Boreaford  I  086 
Britton,  1,410 
Brooking*  7  764 
Canton  2,530 
Contrrvillf    1,053 
Cham)>erlam,  1,912 

East  aovoland 

Cumno  ),  i.eer 

Bast  Hidtte,  U.645 
Ehmhethton.  10,754 
Krnbreeville  Junction 
(uninc  ).  1,278      - 
Knelewood,  1,545 
Erwin,  1.387 
Etowah,  3.261 
Fayettev  die.  5,447 
Franklin,  5.475 
Gallatm,  5,107 
GathnburK,  1,301 
Gleason.  1,06.1 
GoodJottsville  (umnc), 
1  100 
Groflneville,  8  721 
Greenfield,  1,706 
Green  Hills-Southsido 

TEXAS,  7,711.194 
Alxwnathy,  1,603 
Abilene,  4^,570 
Alamo,  :i,0l7 

Alice,  16,449 
Alpine,  5,261 
Alto,  1,021 
Alvarado,  1,656 
Alvni,  3,701 
Amanllo,  74,240 
Anahuac,  1,284 
Andrews,  3,294 
Annsloton,  3,390 
Anson,  2,708 
Aransaa  Pass,  6,396 
Art'hurCitv.  1,001 
ArhnKton,  7,692 

M«n,ci«ville,  1.2SO 

Cloc<  ster,  2,OS2 

Lancaster  Milta-SprinR- 

Clark,  1.471 

(unmo  ).  1,731 

Arp,  909 

*"  ShmgU  hou\T,20l 
•SmppensburR,  5,722 
•shocmakitav  die    1,00»> 

Uishvvdk,  J.lll 
W  eat  Brownsville,  1  010 
West  (  hester,  11,10^ 

Hopkmtou,  1.070 
Jamestown,  2.OOS 
Johnston,  12  725 

d.le  (umnc  ),  4,313 
I  uidrurn.  1,311 
J  aiiKtlv-llath  (umnc  ), 

Clear  lake   1,105 
Ciwter  2017 
Dead  wood  3  288 

Halls,  1  808 
Hampton  (umnc), 
1,161 

Asherton,  2,425 
Aspermont,  1,062 
Athens,  5,194 

SmkuiK  .SpniiK,  I,o's2 

W  est  Conshoho,  ken, 
2,482 

Lincoln,  11  270 
Tittle  (  ompton,  l.'ilO 

3,000 
latt  i,  1,002 

Dell  Rapids,  1  650 
DoSmet,  1  180 

Harnman.  6,389 
Haitsville,  1  130 

Atlanta,  1,782 
\UHtm,  132,459 

BlMkvdlc'umuH   i, 
1  ,  2oo 

We*t  1  iston,  l,3t>8 
We^t  1  h/ihcth,  1,137 

MiddUtown,  7,382 
N  irrngauwtt,  2  2SS 

f  aurens,  8,h18 
le(f»ville,  t.45.1 

Kdaemoiit  1  1  18 
Klk  Point,  1  167 

Henderson   2,532 
Hmhland  Park-Lits 

Baird,  1.821 
Ballmnor,  5.302 

Shpntrv  Ko<  k,  2,294 

Wrst  1  in  view,  1.H96 

New  Miorehnin   7  12 

1  eMUjtton,  1,081 

Eureka,  1,176 

Manor  (unmo  ), 

Bandera  (uninc  ), 

blovan-  \tlaxburp 
(umm  ),  1,881 

Wiftfacld,  1,317 
West  Grove,  1,121 

North  Kingstown, 
14.S10 

Lilxity,  2,201 
Lockh  trt  (umnc  ), 

1  landreau  2  193 
Gctt  \sburn  1  155 

4,840 
Holu>nwald   1,703 

1,016 
Bartlctt,  1,727 

Bmethpoit'   l'  707 

West  Huh  ton,  (>.9SS 

North  Pnnidence, 

Gregory    1  175 

Humboldt,  7,4'26 

Bastrop,  3,176 

bmilhlit  Id,  l,0t>6 

W.st  HomthUad,  1,217 

13,027 

Lori",  1,011 

Grot  on    1  OS  4 

Huntingdon,  2,043 

Bav  Citv,  9,427 

bnuth(uld-(  roak.  d 

Wf»t  KittinnuiR   910 

North  ->mithliehl,  r),726 

Lvdi'i  \lilln  (umnc), 

Hwhmore  1  158 

,latk»on  30  207 

Ba>town,  22.98S 

(  refk  (uniiK  ),  1,134 

West  1-iuii,  2,111 

1.212 

HotSpuiiKS   1030 

Beaumont,  94,014 

Soruirset,  1,'i  {»> 
S«ud*rton,  4  521 
South  (  oat.  sville, 

2,04s 
W(8t   leechhurK,  1,111 

Kuhmoid,  1  772 
s,  itmte    1,901 
smithheld,  t.,000 

I  v  m  in  (umnc),  1,305 
Mi(  oil,  2,dHh 
Mc(  ormick,  1,744 

Howard   1  251 
Huron    12788 
Ipsvvuh    1018 

Jasper  (unim  ).  1,198 
Jefferson  City   3033 
,f(lln.o  1,156 

Bceville,  9,348 
Hollairp,  10,173 
Bellville.  2,112 

1,096 
South  Conn.  ll«ville, 

Wist  M.I  v  held.  1,70^ 
A\«9t   Middlesex,    1    '17 

10,  US 

M  u  ion,  h.s'l'l 

Lake  Andra,  1  851 
lead   0  422 

Johnson  City  27.861 
lonesboro   1  120 

Belton,  0,240 
Bonavidis,  3,016 

2,610 

W^t  Mirttm,  17osj 

hveiton,  1  t>50 

Mill  \ilhuze  (umnc), 

I  emmon,  2  700 

Kinicsport  19  171 

Big  Lakt,  2,162 

South  Fork    '010 
South  Gn  <  ntiburg, 
2  OSO 

Mestmont,  4,  no 
\\p8tiuorclind  <  itv- 
Biddle'uninc  ),  1,21-1 

Wisttrlv,  'l2,  5SO 
West  (.runwiih,  SI7 

Monueh  Mills,  2.  158 
Momks  (  orner,  1.S1S 

L-nnox,  1,218 
Madison    1.113 
Martin  9hO 

KuiKHton,  1  627 
Knovville   124  769 
Lafayette,  1,101 

BIR  SpririR,  17,286 
BIR  \\ells.  1,077 
Bishop.  2.731 

Southmoiit    2  278 

West  Vwton,  l,t»19 

\\cst  W  nwii  k,  10,000 

Mount  PleHsant,  1.S57 

Milbank  2082 

Li  Follette   1  797 

Boerm,  1,802 

South  Pot  1st  own 

W'.st   Pittnton,  7,210 

MulliiiB,  1,010 

MilUr,  1  010 

Lake  City,  1  827 

llonliam,  7,049 

\unin<  )    1  104 
Houlh  llinovo,  S02 
South  Luumtown 

West  KuulniB     )072 
West  \uw,  7.1SI 

W.Ht    W  mhlliKton    (un- 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

2,117,027 

Mvrth   Iliuch,  1,345 
Newhtrrv,  7,  lib 

Mitchell    12  121 
Mobridge   1711 
Parker   1  148 

LawreiuelmrR  5,442 
Lebanon  7  913  ^ 

Borir*  r,  18,050 
Bowie,  4.544 
Ura.kLttv'ille.  1,858 

(umm  ),  5,421 

Abbeville    1,395 

North  Au»ru»t  i,  3,f.l9 

Parknton    1   114 

T^)Wie*buiK    1  1*04 

Bradv  ,  1,044 

South  WavirK    1,208 

W«H[  wYk111"1™?  M'3 

Aik*  ri,  7  OS3 
Allendile    2  47  t 

North  H  irtnvilk 

P,a,  town  (umnc), 

Lexington,  '  1500 

Braisona,  770 
Bro<  kenrulco,  0,610 

3,144 

WheitHnd!  1,102 

Vnderet.n,  i'»,770 

OmnK  "bui'n,  'l  1,122 

PR  ire   1715 

Liv  ingstnn   2  082 
Long  Island  (umnc  ), 

Brent  ond,  1,141 

South  Williamipoit, 
6,304 
SpatiRl.r,  1,0  H 

Whitaker,  2  119 
Whitihill,  7,112 
W'mt«  lliv.u,  1  401 

Andriwd,  2.7O2 
Arculiu(umnc),'2.114 
\ri-il  (timiii  ;,  1,008 

Orr  Mills  (umnt  ), 
2,021 
Pactlot  MilN  (umnc). 

1'latte   1  009 
RiUidf  itv  2"i  110 

Red  hi  Id,  2  <>  >1 

2  147 
Lookout  Mountain, 
1  071 

Bienham,  0,941 
Bridgeport,  2,049 
Bronh     1,020 

Sjx  <  rs,  1  OSO 

White  (Kk,  0,1  >0 

\rkwnght  (umnc). 

2.170 

Salfm    1  110 

London   3  567 

Brookslnn  ,  1,015 

SprmK(  itv,   5258 
Sprinsdih,  4,039 
hprinu  drovi     1  238 
Spring  Hill  UHIIIK  ), 
1.030 

I,  >40 
\\ilk(«-Birrc,  70.S20 
Wilkin«burK     11.41H 
\Villiun  I'c  mi  (uninc), 

Baldwin-  Vragon  Mills 
(umnc  ),  1,440 
Bumb«rg,  2,0)4 
llarnweli,  2,<>(>> 

Poland,  1,921 
Park  Plucp-Poe 
(umnc  ),  3,721 
Pelz«r  (umnc  ),  2,092 
Pendh  ton,  J  432 

Gotland   1  188 
Mout  J  alln   12096 
hissi  ton,  2871 
South  sioux  Falls, 

Lynn  Garden-West 
\uw-l'ort  Robin- 
son-Morrison City 
(umm  )   81.27 

Brownlidd,  0,101 
Browrmvilh,  10,066 
Brownwood,  20,181 
Brownwood  Oakland 
(unim  ),  1  241 

Spring  Mi!l-<  <dar 

1  017 

Hatesburg,  1,109 

Pi(ken«,  1,001 

Spea'rhsh   2  755 

McMinnville  7  177 

Ilrvan,  18  102 

Hciphts  (umm  ), 
1,551 
Standard-^pi  mR 

William-wort,  11,04*7 

Bdtou,  1,171 
Bonnettdvillt,  1,110 

Piedmont  (umno  ), 
2,07  1 
Pinehurst-Sheppard 

Muricii  3,1/1 
Tabor    171 
Tyndall    1  202 

Madwoimlle.'l.'lST 
MamliHster  2,141 
Martin  4,082 

Burkbtirm  It,  4,555 
Buinct,  2,304 
(  aldwi  II,  2  KH) 

Gardm  (umno). 

Wilmirdinj?,   ),125  " 

BinhopvilU,  3,070 

Park  (unim  >,  1,419 

^ermlll.on   1  137 

Maryville  7  7  12 

Calvert,  2,548 

2,170 
Star  limit  ion  (uninc), 
1,027 

\\ilwon,  S.110 
Witxlber,  8,010 
Wind  Gnp,  1,177 

Blarkuburg,  2,010 
Blackville,  1,204 
Branchville,  1  113 

KidKelniAl,  1  O78 
Hiver»ide-(  ity  V  lew- 
Wood^ide  (umm  ), 

Wanwr    1  128 
\\atertown    1"099 
W  tbster,  2  1O1 

Memphis,  196,000 
Milan  4,918 

Camdui  (uninc  ), 
1,001 
Carmron,  5,052 

State  (  ollejic    17  227 

Windsor,  1,120 

Br-indon-Judson 

S  471 

(  anadian,  2  700 

Steelton,  12,171 
Stewartstown,  1,113 

\\mton,  0  2M) 
Womeludorf,  1,549 

(umnc  ),  11,00s 
Buffalo  (uninc  ).  1,180 

Rock  Hill,  21,102 
Sum  George,  1  93S 

L4l'f  °"     l>TmV>' 
Winner    1212 

Mor'rmtown  'l  1019 
Mountain  Citv  ,  1,405 

Canulillo  (umm  ), 
1,326 

htowe  (unino*).  2  124 
Strabanei  uninc  »,2,StU 

Wood-tide  (uninc), 
1,122 
WormhvsburK,  1  111 

1  alhoun  I1  ill«,  2,^90 
(  arnden    O.OSh 
(  a>ce,   1.29  J 

hamt  MittluwH,  2.311 
Saint  Steptnn,  1,341 
Saluda,  1.104 

\\  nnnsiK  ket    1  051 
Yank  to  n,  7  709 

Mount  Pleasant,  2,931 
Murfrusboro,  11,052 

Can  von,  4,164 
(  arrun  spriiiKH,  4.310 
(  arrollton,  1,610 

btrasbuiK,  1.100 

"WriKhtsville,  2,104 

(  entrnl,  1,201 

C  arthap.  ,  4,750 

btrouilaburn   0,101 
i-iugui  Notch,  2,002 
SummerMlU,  Oil 

W  vomiHiiiif^  4,1S7 
\  irdl.v,  1,010 

C  hailrwton,  70,174 
Chfrsiw,  4.H30 
the«ne«,  1,0)1 

'  ^Blekchery  (umnc  ), 
0,  137 
Saxon  (umnc  ),  1.0S8 

TENNESSEE, 
3,291,718 

Ntwbirri,  1,734 
Newport,  {,892 
New  Providence 

Castroville,  981 
Cedar-Ha\  ou-Mewart 
Heights  (umnc), 

Summit  Hill,  «,024 

\  itisboro  (umnc), 

(  heater,  O.S03 

hernia,  1,049 

Alain.)   1  101 

1.511 

Sunburv    11,170 

1  ,  '0  J 

(  hesterheld    1,130 

Shannontown  (uninc), 

Al(oa  0  111 

Celina,  1.0M 

Susquchjinna  Depot, 

Yeadou,  ll.OOS 

(  lem-w.n,  l,20t 

5,828 

Ashland  City   1,024 

Tn^>')O   '  ^Ulllnc'* 

2,040 

riifton  (umnc  ),  1,707 

SmipHonville.  1,129 

Athens  8018 

Chnrlo'tt/,  1  272 

Swarthmort,  4,S2r> 

1.02s 

(  luiton,  7,108 

South  Greenwood 

Bannu  Hill  (umnc), 

(  hildresn,  7  019 

SwedesburE-Kings 

York,  50  oil 

Clov<r,  1,270 

(umnc  ),  3  712 

2871 

Olivi  r  Npnnjrs,  1,089 
Oneida    1  104 

Chilh(o(he,  1,415 

YouiiK«viIIe    1  014 

College  He.ghtn 

Southwest  Dillon 

Tklle  Meade.  2,831 

Palmt  r'  871 

(  18<  <>,  5,2  10 

1.710 

(umne  ),  1.1S1 

(umnc  ),  1,018 

Bell",  1  221 

(  lai.ndori,  2,577 

RWIKSV  UP,  10.4SS 

>uk.m  (utiiiic  ),  1,000 

Colurnbi  i,  Sb.Oli 

SpartanbuiK,  10791 

Benii-  (umiu  )    1218 

1  aris,  8,  82  6 

Clarksxille,  4,153 

Swoversville,  7,705 

Tkrry  Hill    1248 

C  I.  bunio,  12,905 

Sykosville,  1  *.j2 

1,200 

Spnn^MiIlH  (umnc  ), 

Bluff  Cit>    1  074 

Pulaeki,  5,  7*62 

C|,  vcland,  \183 

rarent'uni,  9,VlO 
Tavlor,7,17», 

RHODE  ISLAND, 

791.VW 

Conwav    •>  073 
<  ovtpen*    1.S79 
Darhnpton,  (.(,19 

Startex  (uninc  ),  1,038 
Summerton,  1,110 
Summervilk    3,112 

Bolivar  2  429 
Bristol    10771  (includ- 
mtr  llnifol    \a  , 

Hu  hard  c'tu.  300 
RidneK,  1,504 

<  hfUm,  1,837 
(  ockrdl  Hill,  2,207 
(  oli  man   6,130 

Itlford.  2,042 

Aihawav  (umnc), 

Dtniuirk    2.M4 

Sumter,  20,1  So' 

12  72  )i 

Kiplcv  ,  3,318 

College  Station.  7,925 

lemple,  1,400 

1,022 

Dillon     ),171 

'1  ivlor  (umnc  ),  1  r>18 

Brownsville    4711 

Rot  k  wood,  4,272 

(  olorado  Cm,  6,774 

lerre  Hill,  1,000 

Bndlord  (mum  ), 

Done  nule(  unmo), 

'limmoiiHvillo,  2,001 

Brucetoii    1  204 

RoRersvillt,  '2,545 

ColurnbiiP,  2,878 

Ihroop    1,801 

1,021 

1,0  So 

loxawav-Hiv«r«iide 

(  amdc  D  2  020 

Savannah,  1,698 

Comani  he,  1,840 

Titusville,  S.023 

Biihtol  (umnc  ),  10,331 

Druyton  (umrie  ),  1,228 

Millw  (umm  ;,  2,307 

(  <irlh'i"i    1  004 

Selmer,  1,759 

t  oilman  e.  5,889 

loptim,  1,172 

Ccntri!  t  illi,  21,1)0 

Dm   W<st,  1,033 

Union,  9,730 

CHI  \vil't  (unim  ), 

Sevwrville,  1,020 

Conroc,  7,!t08 

Tow  mdi,  4,000 

(  i.itmlon     il  Ol.O 

Duneaii  (umnc  ),  3,010 

Vtrnville,  1,1  HO 

1  ,2  i  4 

Sewanoc  (umm.  ),  1,407 

Coolidjsc',  1,062 

Tower  (  itv    2,011 

CJcoruuville  dminr). 

\ictor  Mills  (umnc), 

Celina    1  1  JO 

Shilbwille,  0,456 

Cooper   2  350 

Tower    Hill-  Thompson 

1,247 

hunt  O  iff'my  (uninc  ), 

(  cnU>rvilJ<    1  112 

Si«na)  Mountain,  1,786 

Copperas  Cove,  1,052 

(umnc),  1  US 

Harris  ille  (umne), 

Wailial'a,  3,104 

Cliattanoopji,  1  11,011 

Smithville,  1,5.18 

Corpus  f  hneti, 

fraflord,  1,001 

1,001 

Fan  C|ur<,  0,2  IS 

Walterbor.),  4,til6 

Glarka\i)!e,  102th 

hmvrna,  1,'i  44 

10S.287 

'Jraintr,  2,001 

Hope   Vnlley-Wvoimnj? 

I'dgt  field,  2  118 

Wart  Sh,,ab  (umnc), 

Cleveland   12005 

h<xidv  (unin.  )    2,157 

C'orriftan,  1,417 

'Inmont    2,102 

(uninc)    1  311 

J  lloru,  1,127 

1  0  12 

Clinton    1712 

homervillc,  1,760 

Corsu  ana,  19,211 

Tnsekow  (uninc). 

Island  Park-lhellurn- 

1  mint  (umrie),  1,043 

Warrenville(umnc), 

CollMrvillf  1  153 

South  Fulton,  2,119 

Cotulla,  4,418 

1,210 

miMkidiiiiiu  ),  1.122 

1,004 

Columbia   10  Oil 

South  Hamnvin 

Crane,  2,lfii 

Treve*.kvn-Mortrin 

J-iiriiMtowri  (umnc), 

Mills  (umnc  ),  5,413 

Watts  Mills  (umuc), 

Cook^ville  6,924 

funuii  ),  2.701 

Ctof  kett,  r>(932 

(uninc),  1.S14 

1,7  .7 

I"  -fill,  l,h)9 

1,040 

Coppfrhill  021 

South  Pittslmrg,  2,573 

Cnmbvton,  1,879 

Irinortou  (umnc), 

Kingston  (umno  ), 

Kureki  (umne),  1,990 
Kiirfax,  1,107 

W,,»t  (  ..l.imbiB,  1,543 
West  llHitavillt. 

CoviiiKtc.ii,  4,379 
Cowan   1  8  15 

Sparta,  4,200 
Sprm(?(  itv,  1,725 

Crosn  Plains,  1,305 
Crowtll,  1,912 

rrotter  (uni'ie;,  1,127 

Mmville  (umnc  ), 

1  lorence,  22,51  1 

(uninc  )    2,287 

Cr.wville  2,201 

Hpnnflfusld,  6,506 

Crystal  Citv,  7,198 

Irov,  1,<71 

1,420 

toifnt   \cn«    1,210 

WcHtimriHter,  2,219 

Damv  (umm  ),  1,330 

Sweerwadr,  4,199 

Cuoro,  7,498 

1  imkh  mriook,  2,170 
IilHle  t  reek     12,101 

Maplivillp-Oakland 
(uninc  i,  1,241 

1-ort  Mill    1,204 
Pountiii,  Inn    1,125 

North  W  inyal  "^ 

Dayton    1,191 
Dec  herd,  1  431 

Tiptonvijle,  1,913 
TracvCitv,  1.414 

Damfferhold,  1,668 

Ijrone,  x,21» 

NurriK,,n8ett  Pier  (un- 

Oitlriev, 8,121 

Diikison    1  148 

'i  reuton,  3,868 

Union  City,  1  'HI 
Umontown,  20  171 
Uniontowti  (umnc  ), 

inc  ,,  1,217 
Nfwport,   17,104 
Paaeoag-llridgtton  (un- 

Georgetown, o  004 
GUndalef  uninc  J.1.1M4 
(Jluck  (umne),  1,034 

5.07o'  * 
WhiLmire,  3,000 
Whitney  (umnc),  1,611 

TYoT"  """10'  ' 

Dresden.  1,109 

Tullahoma,  7,562 
Union  Cit\  ,  7,666 
Wavcrly,  1,892 

Dal'hart,  5,018 
Dallas,  434,462 
Dawson,  1,107 

1,2HO 
Upland,  i.osi 
Vnllev    Anw     (uainc), 
1,61* 
Vanderbilt,  937 
Vandergrift,  9,524 
Verona,  4,325 

inc  ),  2  121 
Paw  tucket,  S  1,4  16 
Prnvidem  «,  2JS.071 
Slatornville  (umnc  ), 
1,780 
Wakefield-Peacodalo 
(umuc  ),  5,224 

Goldviile  (umnc  ), 
1,710 
GramUville  (umno). 
3,302 
Great  Falls  (uumc), 
3,533 
Greouville,  58,161 

Wdliamston,  2,782 
Wdllnt^n,  896 
Windy  Hill  (unmo  ), 
1,710 
Winneboro,  3,267 
Wmnsboro  Mills 
(unmo  ),  2,930 

Dmktown  (umnc.), 
1,064 
Dyer.  1  H64 
Dyersbura,  10,855 

'Bloim'tHuKTmno.), 
3,603 

Wajnesboro,  1,147 
Whitehaven  (uninc  ), 
1,311 
Whit*  ell  (utunc), 
1,580 
Winchester,  3,974 
Woodbury,  1,000 

Da>  ton,  1,820 
Dftcatur,  2,922 
Di>  Kulb,  1,026 
D*  t>on,  2.241 
Del  Rio,  1^,211 
Demson,  17,604 
Denion,  21,372 
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K*mp,  881 
Kemp  Newby,  1,324 
Kenedy,  4,234 

Pineland,  1.45* 
Pittwburg,  3,142 
Plamview  14  044 

innlty,  2,054 
Troup,  1,539 
Tulk  3  222 

South  Sail  Lakft,  7,704 
flpanjsh  Fork,  5,230 

Milton,  1,874 
Moutgoniny    1  001 

Fabnouth  (uninc). 
1  176 

Di\oil6(umnc  ),  2,3dl 
Dickinson  (uninc  ), 
2.704 
pilley.  1,809 
Duumitt,  1,461 
ponua.  7,171 
Dponybrook  Plane 

Kennedale,  1,046 
Keren*,  1,198 
Kcrmit  6912 
KerrviUe,  7,6»l 
Kdgore,  9,638 
Killeen.  7,045 
Kingsville,  16  898 

Piano,  2,126  ' 
Pteasanton,  2,913 
Pleasant  Valley 
(umnc  ),  1.64S 
Port  Arthur.  57.530 
Port  Isabel,  2,372 
Portland,  1,292 

Turkey,'  1,005 
Tyler,  38,988 
University  Park, 
24,275 
Uvalde,  8.674  ' 
Valley  Mills,  1,037 
Van  Alstyne,  1,019 

Kunnvside,  1,881 
'lodPark  funim  ). 
1,816 
1  ocx  le,  7,200 
Inmoriton    1,002 
\irnal.2H45 

Nnwbtiry,  1  Ot,7 
Ncwpoif   900 
North  held   4  5U 
Norwich    1  552 
Pa  w  let   1,1  5f> 
I'.ttMford.  J.070 
Plymouth,  348 

1-ergUHonPark  (unuu  ), 
5201 
1'ieldali   (umm  ).  1,295 
J'linsl  Hill  (unme  ), 
1  101 
Franklin    4  070 
1  redflrukshmg    12  158 

(uninc),  1,392 
Dublin,  2,761 

Kirbyville,  1,150 
KnoxCity   1,489 

Port  LaVHoa,  6,M» 
Port  Neches,  5,148 

Van  Horn,  1,101 
\ilasro,  2,260 

(umm  ),  5,84  1' 
WdlsMlle,  1  241 

Poult  n.y    2036 
Pownil    1  455 

1'tiea    1   442 
1  ront  Royal,  8115 

Dumas,  6,127 

Kountae   1  651 

Post,  3,111 

Veiuon,  12,H5t 

Wist  Jordan,  2107 

Pro»tor    1  ''17 

Eagle  Lakp.  2.787 

Ladonia,  1  104 

Pottwt,  2.487 

VietoriH,  10,126 

I'utney,  1  Olo 

Gait  (  Itv    2  120 

Eagle  Pass,  7,276 
Eastland,  .3.626 
Kdoouch,  2,925 
Eden,  1,99.3 

Lal-eria   2,9,52 
J,a  Grange,  2  738 
Lakp  Jar  ksori,  2  897 
Lake  Jurtp,  1  517 

Poth,  1.080» 
Fremont,  2.61') 
Ouanah,  4,589 
Hulls,  1,779 

Vidor  ''umm  ),  2,136 
Wato,  84  700 
Waolder,  1,275 
Wake.  1.06H 

VERMONT,  177,747 
Arlington  (umm  ), 
1.085 

Randolph    3  400 
Readpboro,  847 
Ridiford    2,041 
Ridimond    1  278 

Olenw.HHl  'umm  ), 
1,915 
GordonsMlIp    1  118 
Grundy    1  017 

Edmburg.  13,  183 
Edna.  3.855 

Lakeview,  3,091 
Lake  Worth  Village, 

Hamona(uninfl), 

2,768 

Waxahad.ie,  11  201 
W(ath<rford,  8,0<t5 

Hum  ,  10,022 
Hart  on,  1,267 

HodiiKtfr   917 
R.xkingham    5  J99 

Halifax    791 
II  inipton    5  0(.0 

El  Campo,  0,237 
Eldorado,  1  063 

2  551 
Lamarque  (urunt), 

Hanger,  3.9S9 
Rtinkin,  1.139 

AVnniar,  1,601 
Wrllington.  3,076 

HdlowB  Falls,  5,881 
Hi  ruun'/tori,  8,002 

R.iMilton    1    551 
Rutla'id     1   410 

11  uiiHouburg    10810 
ll«  iu.l..n     1   41.1 

Kleftra,  4,070 

7,3.59 

Raymondvillf.  o,UO 

W.slaio,  7,514 

Brandon  (umm  ),  1,075 

Hyf-i.  it      yot, 

llidil.nd  Spring 

Elgin,  3.168 

Lamesa    10,701 

Red  (  ut  Height* 

Ufst.2,130 

Pratt  ldv.ro  (umm  ). 

Saint  MbaiiH    1  <i()K 

lur.in     1     1  171 

El  Paso,  110.1S5 

Lampasa*  4  809 

(umnc)    2.505 

WK,I  (  olmnbiii,  2  100 

Nrttnt  John«bms    0202 

Hilton     ui  MIL    )     4  (SO 

EUa,  3,179 

Lam  aster   2,052 

Rdugio,  4,000 

\V»>h<  Orange  (umm  ), 

Iln-i',1    1.10S 

Sh  iftsburv    I,»j7j 

lloppurll     10  210 

Ennia,  7,815 

I,a  PortP    4,429 

Richrml«on,  1.2SO 

2,510 

Hurlnn  ion    55  1-55 

Sharon     t70 

Inman-I  mdf  n-I   tun  1 

Fabens  (umnc),  3,089 

Laredo    51,910 

Richmond,  2,010 

WiBl  I  mv.rMtv  Pliuc. 

Tnoebm     l<  ilk   1,289 

Shdburne,  1   505 

Minim   ),  1,105 

Fairfield,  1.74.2 

League  City  (umm  ), 

Rio  Gnml<   <  itv 

17,074 

1  Hm*  lun  n...,    2741 

S|1(  |<l<,n    1  i  ,2 

l.mho-J  l.-vd  IMm<- 

Falfurnas  6,712 

1  111 

(umnc  ),  1,002 

\VhHrton,  4,4W) 

Pair  Havin,  2  05h 

s,,uth  llurlingtoii    5  270 

Pli  iM.int  Hdl 

Farmersvilie   1  955 

I  eonard    1.211 

Rio  Hondo    1,12.5 

Whitesboro,  1,854 

Hirdwi(k,  1,1.  », 

Springfield,  0  190 

(umiii  ),  4  f.s7 

Ferguson  (umm  ). 

lx»vi)lland   8  204 

Rising  SUi,  1.2S9 

\Vhitt  SpttltmtiU 

Island  J'ond  (HIM,,.    I, 

Stow*     1  720 

Jv,  nbridr.  ,1,176 

1,741 

Ri\«r  Oakw,  7,007 

10,827 

1,252 

swuntoii    5  7  40 

t'erns,  1,735 

Liberty   4  105 

Robert  L*i     l.OOW 

Ludl.m,  L07S 

I  h*  If  ord    1  0  10 

1  170 

Flatoma  1.098 

I  indale    1  105 

Kohstown,  7.27S 

\\lutnev,  l,38l' 

Ivndwnvilli     1,506 

Pro-y     1  7Sb 

lawrimivilli    2.230 

Plortevillp.  1919 

Lmdtn    1  741 

Robv.  1,051 

Widuta  1'  tlla,  (.8,042 

Mam  IK  stir  <  .  ntf  r- 

\\  illini/ford    1   )S2 

hisb.  rg,  1,705 

Hoydada    1.210 

Littlendd   0  540 

Rockd'df,  2,321 

\Villis,  1,104 

\lu.d,,  M.,  I),  pot 

\S  ir«  rhurv     4  27O 

F.MIIKI..II    5,970 

*oreflt  Hill,  1  519 

1  Kingston   2  805 

Hockport.  2,200 

Uilln  Point,  2,0  50 

funitii  1,  1  470 

W.  it  hi  ishdd    1  288 

I  urn    2751 

1-ornoy,  1,425 

Llano,  '951 

Ho(kspring«,  1,410 

Wink.  1.5J1 

\li«1dUbur\  ,   5  (>14 

Weetn    n«trr    1   100 

1  \  nihlnir"-   47  727 

Fort  Stoi  kton    4  M  4 

Luf  khait    5  571 

RockvMtll.  1.  .01 

Wmnwboio,  2  512 

Montpclur,  S  500 

\Vcst  Kutl  ui«l    2  tH7 

\T<  I  ,  nn  (umm    )    1.OO-4 

Fort  Worth    278,778 

Loi  kney,  1  692 

RonKt-[o«  Sun/,  1,570 

\Smt<r«,  2.070 

Morrnxill.,  1  0'»5 

Wilbanioto  MI     1  (.00 

MudiM.n  ll.u-htP 

franklin,  1,209 

J  ongview    24  502 

ROSPOP,  1.5M 

Wolf.-  (  it\,  1,145 

N(  \\port,  5,217 

W  illiHton,  1  1>  ' 

Minim    ),  i  S50 

Frankston.  1  050 

I  ormm     1  015 

Kosebu.I.  1,750 

Woodfiboro.  1.S18 

North  JknmiiMon, 

\Vilnimgton    1   H.O 

Frcdeneksburg   3  854 

Lou  ITPHIIO.  1  1  13 

WoodvdU,  1,805 

1.527 

\\  indoor    1  102 

Miinon,  o'o,s2 

1'reeport,  0012 

I.ott   950 

Rot  in,  1,10  l" 

Wort  ham,  1,170 

Northluld,  2,202 

\\oodxtod     2,01  i 

Mirt,n«\ill.     17251 

freer  (mum  ),  2,280 

Lubboi  k,  71  747 

Round  Hoik,  1,458 

\\shc,  1.295 

North  1  ro\  ,  1,057 

1-iiona   1  202 

Lufkm    1*5  135 

\oakum,  5/2,11 

Old  Hrnmngton,  10S 

2  211 

Game«villi.    11  24h 

Ruli,  1,2  5l' 

Yorktown,  2..500 

Orl.'niM,  1.261 

VIRGINIA,  5  HS.hSO 

Murrifimdinim   ). 

Galena  J'ark   7  180 

j'vford    1  473 

Rungi,  1,055 

'i  sli  tii  (umm  ),  4,782 

Poultn.  \,  1,085 

Vbmgdon    1  700 

2  557 

Gaheston   00  508 

Nl<  Ml«  n,  20007 

Rusk,  0,50h 

Zapata  (umm  ),  1,400 

Pro,  tor    1.SH 

Alexumlnn   01  7S7 

Mouptiim  \u« 

Ganado.  1  258 

Mi  Cairn  v,  1121 

Nnbin.d    1,074 

Randolph,  2,221 

(urum   ).  2,1  52 

Garland,  10  571 
Gatwwillo   3,850 
GrorgPtoun,  1  051 

McGi.gor'  2  0119 
Mi  Kmnev    10  500 
Mi  L*  an    1   J  19 

'-iHit  Jo,  1,147 
han   \ngelo,    .2,001 
SHU   \ntomo,  40S.412 

UTAH,  6H8.8G2 
Arm  man  Fork,  5,126 

Hi.  hford,  1  910 
Rulltml.  17.059 
Saint    \lbatih.  S.552 

1  015 
•Mtav^tH    5  532 
Vnihi  rnt    1  0  58 

Narrow*   2.520 
N.  v,  M  irk,  i,  701 
Vwp'.n  N.  we,  42.  158 

George  W  cat,  1  ;>  53 
G  Killings   2  532 

MiNair  (mum  )    1  313 

San  Augustine,  2  510 
hull  Heruto,  15,271 

Il«mv<r,  1,085 
IliriKhamf  iin\nn, 

Sunt   Iohn«(bui\    7,570 
South  Hurhn^ion 

N.  «xon«   1'nrk-Hilton 
1'iuk  (mum   )    14,900 

Gdrmr   4090 

MalakotT   1  280 

banderson  (unino  ), 

2.500 

(umm  )    1  527 

Arlington  i  ourit> 

Norfolk,  211  515 

Giliner  (umm  )    1   571 
Gladewator    5  105 

Marblp  1'allB   2044 
Alnrfa    5  001 

2,047 
Sun  Hugo,  4,307 

lllandmg.  1  177 
Hommful,  0004 

hprmgli.  Id,  4  040 
Stow.     550 

155  410 

North  Hiimpt  on-South 

Glen  Rose    1  254 

Smgti,  1,170 

Wiigham,  nou  Hnghutn 

Ki  nwood  (umm  ) 

5024 

GoldthwaiU     1  5M> 
Goliad    1  584 

Marshall   22  127 

Stn   luun,  3,411 
S-vn  MirooH,  O.MSO 

(its,  0,790 
(  tditr  (  it\,  0,100 

w'aurbun,  5,'l55 

t  124 

North  t'ulaski  (umm  ), 
1  ••»/ 

Con/ale*   5059 
Gorman,  1  317 

Mat  id  or"   1  115 

Sun  Pedro  (umnc  ), 
S.127 

<  tril<r\ilk,  1,202 
(  learln  Id    4  721 

VNtllnRivci    500 
W.HI  Rutland  (umm  ) 

BaHHettH  (umm  )     5  421 
1'eelford     4  Ool 

North  \irgmia  Beadi 
(uniti.  )    1,501 

Graham   0742 
Gianburj    1  081 

Matbm    4050 
Memphis    5  H10 

San  Sabn,  3,100 
Hmm.mPurk  V  .11  ige. 

J).  llu,  1,705 

Wh'.t.'liiv.r  Tunitioii 

Hcnediit  Liotia  Minis 
(umm  )    1   4St> 

Norton,  4,515 
Onamoik,  1,353 

Grand  Prairip,  1  4,591 
Grand  Saline    1  810 
Granger   1057 
Grappland,  1,558 
Grapevine,  1  824 
Gmimlle    14  727 

Mi  nard    2  0*5 
Minedes    10081 
MpndiHii    1  MO 
Mfrkel    2  55S 
M«so,uite    1  090 
MPXIII,  (1  h27 

1,611 
Sunta  \  nni,  1,005 
Srhulenburg,  2,005 
Soigoville,  1,027 
Seagnvi-B,  2,101 
spnlv.  1,042 

Lphruin    1  OK7 
Ksialanu,  771 
llunka    1,518 
Fair  vii  w,  07  4 
Farming!  on.  1,108 

(umm  ),  2,105 
Wilder  (mum   ),  1,097 
Wiudnor,  5  407 
WinooHki   0714 
WoodHto<k,  1  520 

Jlerrvvillc     1   401 
I5ig  stone  Gup    5  173 
J5la.kHl.urg    5  158 
Hlad»8toni,    5   .50 
Jlludield    4  212  (in 
dueling  Bluefidd 

<  )rni\n.    2  571 
Pani-«h(  ourt-Idlc- 
«ild*   (unuu  ),  1,387 
Puri'-burg   2  (MJ5 
Pernbroki     1,010 
PinmmMon  (tip,  2,090 

Grpggton  (UIIUK  ) 
2  IOM 
Griffin*  Park   2  090 
Groe-djefk    2,182 
Grulla  tuiunt  )    1  013 
Half  Center,  1  020 
Hallettoulle,  2,000 
Hal  torn  City,  5  700 
Hamilton,  1077 
liamhn,  1.500 
Harhngcm  25229 
Haskoil,  3850 
Hoarne  4872 
Hebbronville(umnc), 
4,  502 
Hemnstead,  1  395 
Heiideraon,  08*3 
Henrietta  2,811 
Hereford.  5,207 
Hico,  1.212 

Midland,  21.713 
Midlothian,  1.177 
Mills  (umnc  ),  2,213 
Mincolu,   5,020 
Mimnl  Wflln,  7.H01 
Mission,  10.70') 
Moinhans,  0,311 
Moody,  1,0X4 
Morton,  2,274 
Mount  Pleasant,  0,142 
Mount  \prnon    1,431 
Muleshoe,  2.477 
Muudav,  2,280 
N  leogrfoohes,  12,127 
Naples    1,140 
Nav^sota,  5.1SS 
Nederhind,  5.H05 
New   BoM-on,  2.0S8 
New  Kniunfels,  42,210 
Newcastle,  743 

Sefmnole.'  'l,470 
stth  \\nrd  (umnc  ), 
1,055 
Heymour,  1,779 
Shamnxk,  5,322 
Shell  Camp  (umno  ), 

Sherman.  20,150 
Shiner,  1.77S 
MilBb«4,  3,179 
Smton,  4,254 
Sluton,  5.010 
Smithville.  3.  579 
bnyder,  12,010 
Somerville,  1,425 
Souora,  2,013 
Sour  I  like,  1  030 
South  HoUBton,  4.120 
South  Sido  Placi, 

Garheld  (unm<  ),  2,079 
Garland,  1.008 
GrunlSMlle,  1,557 
Gunmson,  1,144 
Hdxt,  2.030 
Hplptr    2,850 
Hiawatha,  1,421 
Huntmgton,  1,020 
Hum.  am    1,271 
H\rum,  1,704 
Kanab    1,287 
KaMivilU,  1  SOS 
Lav  Ion,  1.450 
1-ohi,  5,027 
J^vsmton,  1,551 
Logan,  16,852 
Magna  (umm  ),  3  502 
Minti,  2  051 
M  ipliton    1  175 

Vermont   Towns 

Mhurg    1  102 
\rlmgtun    1  10J 
liarnet    1  425 
?5arre    41-1. 
Uarton    5  298 
Henmngton    12  411 
Iterkshire    1  0(.5 
Herlin    J  1  5S 
Jli'thel    1    >14 
Bradford    1    .51 
Ilrandon    5  304 
Urattlelx.ro    11  522 
Brighton    1  071 
Hri-tol    1  OS\ 
Burkf     1012 
("am  bridge    115. 
C'llHtleton     1  7  IS 
C'a\fiidi"h    1   574 

\\  \a    2  .718) 
Boiwevaini   (umm  ), 
1  1<)7 
llrulgevvat^r    1  537 
]5ns!ol    15954  (m- 

lenn     12  72  >) 
lluehanan    1   500 
Bin  kn.i   Ufa.  h 
(mum   >    1  077 
J5uei..j  Vi^ta    5  211 
(apt  Clmrl.s   2  427 
(  tdat  Bluff    1  OS1 

Chase  fit\    2   .10 
C'hathiin    1  45<. 
(M.e-tcr  (umm   ),  1  16S 
Ghilhowie,  1  022 
(iiin.otcague    2724 
(  hristuumburg    2007 

pli.'/buTVwu   ' 
PiK»honta«,  J  410 
Portlo«k    1  SOO 
Portsmouth,  S0,0o9 
Pound    1,10  5 
Pulaski,»  202 
Quan'  l.  0.1,240 
Radford,  0  02ft 
Ridilun.U    1,048 
Ridimond,  250,510 
RiMrim.nl   R<  s<  rvoir 
Hill  (umm   )    2,104 
Rucrvuvv  umim  ), 
14,215 
Roinokf,  01,021 
Ro.  kv  Mount    1  432 
Uoda-O^iika  uimm  ), 
1,822 
Saint  I'inil,  1  014 

Highland  Park    11  405 

1.410 

Milford,  1  (.73 

Charlotte    1215 

C'larksMlli     105. 

h  ilt  \  ill.  ,'  2,078 

Uighlands  (utun<  ) 

1,^05 

Spearman,  1  S52 

Moab    1  274 

Chelsea    1  025 

C'liftm.  t.-rgi     ,705 

2721 

Nixon,  1,S75 

Spoonor  (umnc  )    1,264 

Moririw     1,214 

C  heater    1  OS) 

(  limh«.(iimm   >    1   VW 

i  umm    *    1,002 

Hillerest  (uninc  ),2820 

NoeonH,  5  022 

hpur,  2,1  Si 

Montuello,  1,172 

Clarendon    I   102 

S.irtttop  i  l'|  K  i 

Hillsboro  8,301 

North  Park  (umnc  ), 

Stamford,  5  SI  9 

Mtirgan,  1,00-4 

Colonid  15.  a.  h    1   404 

(uninr  )    1,  514 

Hitduockdinuu  ), 

1,210 

Stanton,  1,003 

Moroni,  1  070 

(  <m<  ord    070 

Colonial  1  bights,  t.  077 

Sdioolhild-lana 

North   leicurkuna, 

Stephf  nville,  7,155 

Mount  l'l<  n1*  m<,  2,0  50 

(  opt  land  Park  (umm  ^ 

Holliday,  1  007 

1,  528 

Stinnett,  1,170 

Murri\,  0,000 

Dam  illt    1   U2 

7  115 

Hondo,  \  188 

Oik  Knoll,  1,030 

htockdule    1,105 

Nt  phi,  2,000 

Derby    2  245 

Co\mgton    5St>0 

sherwooil  Park 

Honey  Gnne   2  340 

Oukwood,  759 

striitford,  1    lHr> 

North  Ogdin,  1,105 

Oomet    1  450 

drcsunt  Hill 

Hooka  2.310 

Odem,  1.GSO 

htriwn,  922 

()gd«n,  57,112 

!  ivwt  Montpdiir    1  128 

Slunindoih  (umm  ), 

smithtH  Id'  1  1HO    ' 

Houston,  590  163 

Odessa,  20,405 

Sudan,  1.14S 

On  m,  s,151 

]  nosburg    2  101 

1  110 

su,ith  BoHton.O  057 

Hubbard,  1  708 

O'DonnclI,  1,475 

Sugar  I  and  (uninc  1, 

Panfmtdi,  1,501 

South  Hill   2,155 

Hughes  Springs  1,445 

Ohm.*  P»rk,  2,841 

2.2S5 

1'ark  (  itv,  2  254 

1  Hirfax    1  12O 

C'ul|K|M~r   2  527 

South  \<,ifolk   10,434 

Humble.  1.388 

Olnpy.  1,705 

Sulphur  Spring,  S,«)0l 

Parimun    1  455 

1  -in  d»  Id    1,  428 

Dam  IMUM    1  72t> 

st  aunt  on    19  O27 

Huntmgton,  1,039 

Olton,  1,201 

Sundown,  1,492 

Pa\  son    5  998 

1'iui   Ha\pn    2  2KO 

On  iti    l  umm    )    2405 

SloniuH-P.^fuin  Trot 

Iluntsvillc.  9  K20 
Idalou,  1,014 

Orange,  21,171 
Orient  (umnc  ),  1,788 

Sunrav,  1,550 
Sunrise  (umm   ),  1,016 

PliiiMant  (,ro\c,   5,105 
Pruc    0,010 

Ferripbmg    1   1S7 
1-rankhn    H7K 

J)m\ille    l.Ot.0 
1  >on  hihter  \umnc  ) 

Iloll.m  umm.   ), 
1  459 

IngloHide  (umnc  )  , 

O>i<rton,  2001 

Swocnv,  1,393 

Provid.  m<     1.055 

Georgia    1  Or,5 

stra^burg,  2.022 

1  12* 

Ofona  (umno  ),  2,885 

Swcetwutei,  13,010 

Pioxo,  28,057 

llar.l«uk    20  '9 

DublTn    1   111 

Suliolk    12,139 

Iowa  Park,  2,110 

PadiiPHh,  2,952 

'laft,  2.07H 

Rnhhrld,  4,212 

Hurt  lord     ,  S27 

1  align  r   915 

Iraan  (unmc),  1,196 

J'alncios,  2.799 

Tahnktt,  2,^4S 

Kuhmond,  1  001 

Hnrtland    1  5  ••» 

(umm  >    1  5X  i 

I-M.pahnnnork,  1,011 

Irving,  2.021 

Pdostino,  12,503 

lavlor,  0,071 

Rudton,  1  000 

Jlighgat*     1  tjH) 

I   isf  Hampton-  North 

l,i,w,ll,l   547 

Italy.  1.185 

P'impii,  10,583 

league,  2,025 

ROOM  \<  It.  1.028 

Hinp«burg    1  120 

1  tarn  a,  1,718 

Panhandle,  1,406 

Temple,  2.5,407 

Rov,   i  725 

Hubburdton    512 

i4J7>US 

(vimm   ),  1,071 

Jacmto  City,  6,856 
Jiekaboro.  2.051 

J'ariB.  21,043 
Pasadena.  22.483 

Terrell,  11,544 
Terrell  Hills.  2.708 

Sahara  \illHR«  (umm  ), 
1,0  1«> 

Ihde  Park    1  201 
Irasbuig   711 

rikton    1  301 
1  ntporui     >0ol 

\i.t«-nn    1  t.07 
\nnna   2  029 

Jai  kwravill*,  8,607 

Pear  Ridge,  2.029 

Texarkana,  24,753 

Saint  Georgt,  1,502 

Isle  la  Motte   20. 

T  ttmk  luwm  )   3030 

\inton,  5  020 

Jaeper,  4,103 

Penrwill,  4,481 

(including  Tcx- 

Salma,  1,780 

Itn>  ho    1115 

Lxmore,  1  102 

\irgim«t  Hf(i<h,  5,390 

Jefferson.  3,164 

PecoB,  8,054 

arkaua,  Ark  ,  40,628) 

Salt  Juki  Cit\,  182,121 

lohiUHUi    1   >27 

1  airfiix    1  04t> 

Warnnion,  1,707 

Jourdanton,  1,481 

Perryton,  1,417 

Texas  C  ity,  10,020 

Sand\  ,  2  005 

t.iiiHow    242X 

iHirhiwn-Mallow 

Wo\.tl\,  1,502 

Jumtion,  2,471 

Phftrr,  8,090 

Three  Rivera,  2,026 

Santaquin,  1,214 

I  unonburg    1  290 

(umm  ),  1  021 

Waxup^boro,  12,357 

Phillips  (unmc  ), 

Throokmorton,  1,320 

Smithhold.  2.381 

Ijn.lon    5  100 

\V,it  Point.  1.919 

K«Hy»  (unino.),  1,001 

1,10ft 
Pilot  Point,  1,176 

TlmpBon,  1,455 
Tomball,  1,065 

South  Jordan,  1,048 
South  Ogdtm,  3,763 

Mandiisttr  2425 
Middlobury,  4,778 

(umm  )    1  7  .8 
1'allsChurdi.  7  535 

\VillmnisburK,  6,735 
Wuuhoter,  13.841 

US.  1950  CENSUS 


Virginia  (cont  ) 
WISP,  1,574 
Woodntfxk,  1,816 
\\jthevillp,  5,6  13 
Yorkiown,  5S4 

WASHINGTON, 

2,578,96} 
Aberdeen,  10,6,15 
Airport  (unim  ),  1,028 
AnvortP*  0,010 
Annapohs-Ri  tail 
(umtK  ),  1.H8 
Applt\ard  (uninc), 
1  479 
Arlington,  I.O'll 
Vuburn,  0,497 
IMImghaui,  54,112 
Beurh  Park-Laun  I 
llfights-Iottjll- 
Pwehurst  ("uruiu  ), 
8  513 
Hlamr,  1.69J 
Bothdl,  1  010 
Brnnirton  27  67S 
BurUx   2,701 
UutbtiKloii,  2,  510 

Olvmpta,  15,819 
Oiuak,  3,791 
Oroville,  1,500 
Ortmg  1,299 
Pah.use,  1,036 
Panto,  10,228 
Poineroy,  1,771 
Port  \ugeUH  112H 
PortOr<h.rd  2320 

Poillsbo    1  014  ' 

I  ull  man  '  12,022 
Pu  vail  up  10  010 
Raymond  t  110 
Kmitnn   1(«0»'> 
RiihJand  .'unim  ), 
21  su<» 
K,l,Mllp  2  14'. 
Ro  ivt.   1   )57 
S  it  tli    107  ".01 
Ndro  \Voolle\    5299 
s(  lah  2  180 
spquini,  1,014 
shplton,  1041 
shouHiwIiiiiirH  ), 

Slioh/HHIHh     5001 

Soip  1  akt   2001 

Cftrswcll(uniM),  1,428 
Cetiar  Grove,  1,738 
Crredo,  1,399 
(liapmanville,  1,349 
Charleston,  73  501 
Charles  1  own,  3031 
Chattaroy  (uninc  ), 
1  481 
Cho!  \ari-Cabin  Creek 
lumtion  (uninc  ) 
1  016 
Chesapeake  '2  1h6 

Clarksburg   52014 
Clendpiun,  1  471 
Cunl  Fork  (umm  ), 
1  18) 
Coal  wood  (UIIHH  ), 
1  510 
Corn-Mount  Gav 
(nnim  )    »  201 
Crab  (  >r<  hard 
(unim  )   1  ">U 
(  ro«M(  ink 
(umm  ^   1  1H 
Crumph  r  (umm  ), 
1  007 
Cur  urn  bir-\e*  hill 
(UIIIIK  )   1  OOS 

MoMerhfin,  3,518 
Madiaon,  2,025 
Maitland-vSupenor 
(umnc),  1697 
Mai  lory  (unint  ),  1  286 
Man,  1  632 
Manmngton  3241 
Marbnton,  1  614 
Marmet,  2  5H_ 

Alarytoxxn  (unnu  ) 
1208 
Matoaka  1001 

(uninc  )   1,016 
Milton  1,V.2 
Minden-R.»ikluk 

(uninc  )    •  507 

(umm  )   1  S33 
Monmipih  1  022 
MontKomm    5484 

Moundsvillp   U  77*2 
Mount  Chue  (unim  ), 
1230 
Mount  Hopt    2  ")88 

Webater  Springs,  now 
ADWBON 
Wcirlon,  24,005 
Welch,  6,603 
Wellsburg,  6,787 
Wp»t  Loftan  (uninc  ), 
1,652 
West  on,  8,945 
Western  r,  4,118 
West  Union,  1,341 
AVharton-Him 
(unmr),  1,011 
Wheeling  18,891 
White  Sulphur 
Springs.  2,643 
WhuWilU.  1,017 
Widin  (unin.  ),  1,274 
\VillumMon,  8.024 
VVilliamstown,  2,001 

WISCONSIN, 

\bbotnford,  1,013 
\danm,  1  421 
Mgoina,  5,584 
Allou.'z  (unnu  ),  4,001 
\lina,  1  OOH 
Altoona,  1,71  i 

Junoau,  1,444 
KaukBuna,  8,337 
Kenoahft,  54,368 
Kewaakum,  1,183 
Kowauneo,  '2,58'1 
Kiel,  2,129 
Kimborlv,  3,179 
Ivobler,  1.716 
La  f  rosso,  47,  ^5 
Ladvamith,  ^,924 
Lake  Geneva,  UOO 
Lake  MilN,  2,116     ^ 

Park  (unim  ),  1,223 

laona  (mum  ),  1.1H 
Little  (hutp,  4,  1,12 
Lodi,  1,410 
Loxal,  1,104 
Madieon,  96,050 
M  ami  ow  01,27198 
Maple  Blult,  1,501 
Miiiinitti,  14,178 
Mirion,  1,118 
M-irk(»an.  1,010 
Mawliluld,  12,594 
Mnuilon,  5,171 
Minvilli,  5,010 
Mndford,  2,790 

Sauk  City,  1.755 
Sohofield,  1,948 
lHoyroour,  1,760 
Hharon,  1,018 
Shawano,  5,894 
hheboygan,  42,365 
Miehnvgan  Full*, 
3,39l» 
,Shore\vnod,  16.199 
Shorcxxood  Hilln,  1,604 
shuU»burg,  1,306 
Smiths  Gnrdnn-Fair- 
view  (uninc  ),  1,609 
•South  Milwiiukpe, 
12,8,11 
Southwest  Wauwiu  (un- 
inp),  2,077 
SouthxvOht      \\isoonsin 
Rapidpfumuo  ),1,836 
Sparta,  1,80  J 
Spoontr,  2,197 

Mankj,  2,014 
Stevi  H8  Point,  10,104 

Sturm  on  Bav.  7,014 
Mmtix  int,  1,170 
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